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i/^/^eriST'       PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE  9!^^  CONGRESS,  FIRST  SESSION 


SE^ATE—Tuesday,  May  27,  1969 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
Presidmt. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Lord,  Maker  and  Ruler  of  men.  we 
commend  this  Nation  to  Thy  continued 
guidance.  Save  us  from  violence,  discord, 
and  confusion;  from  pride  and  arro- 
gancy,  and  from  every  evil  way.  Rekindle 
in  all  the  people  a  new  reverence  for  Thy 
precepts,  a  true  love  of  liberty,  and  an 
elevated  patriotism.  Enter  our  hearts,  our 
homes,  and  all  our  Institutions  with  Thy 
cleansing  and  purifying  power.  Be  sov- 
ereign Lord  of  our  inner  life  and  thought, 
and  of  our  words  and  deeds,  that  we  may 
manifest  the  glory  of  Thine  eternal  king- 
dom. 

Through  Jesus  Christ  our  iiord.  Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day. May  26,  1969,.  be  OlMpeoBed  with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  sutailtting  nomina- 
tions were  commimlcated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent laid  before  the  Senate  two  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
submitting  two  nominations,  which  were 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


THE  POSTAL  SERVICE  ACT  OP  1969— 
MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Total  reform  of  the  Nation's  postal 
system  is  absolutely  essential. 

The  American  people  want  depend- 
able, reascmably  priced  mail  service,  and 
postal  Mnployees  want  the  kind  of  ad- 
vantages enjoyed  by  workers  in  other 
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major  industries.  Neither  goal  can  be 
achieved  within  the  postal  system  we 
have  today. 

The  Post  Office  is  not  keeping  pace 
with  the  needs  of  our  expanding  popu- 
lation or  the  rightful  aspirations  of  our 
postal  workers. 

Encumbered  by  obsolete  facilities,  in- 
adequate capital,  and  outdated  operation 
practices,  the  Post  Office  Department  is 
falling  the  mail  user  in  terms  of  service, 
failing  the  taxpayer  in  terms  of  cost,  and 
failing  the  postal  worker  in  terms  of 
truly  rewarding  employment.  It  is  time 
for  a  change. 

Two  years  ago,  Lawrence  P.  O'Brien, 
then  Postmaster  General,  recognized 
that  the  Post  Office  was  in  "a  race  with 
catastrophe,"  and  made  the  bold  pro- 
posal that  the  postal  system  be  con- 
verted into  a  Government-owned  corpo- 
ration. As  a  result  of  Mr.  O'Briwi's 
recommendations,  a  Presidential  Com- 
mission was  established  to  make  a 
searching  study  of  our  postal  system. 
After  considering  all  the  alternatives, 
the  Commission  likewise  recommended 
a  Government  corporation.  Last  Janu- 
ary, President  Johnson  endorsed  that  rec- 
ommendation in  his  State  of  the  Union 
message. 

One  of  my  first  actions  as  President 
was  to  direct  Postmaster  General  Win- 
ton  M.  Blount  to  review  that  proposal 
and  others.  He  has  made  his  own  first- 
hand study  of  the  problems  besetting  the 
postal  service,  and  after  a  careful  analy- 
sis has  reported  to  me  that  only  a  com- 
plete reorganization  of  the  postal  system 
can  avert  the  steady  deterioration  of  this 
vital  public  service. 

I  am  convinced  that  such  a  reorganiza- 
tion is  essential.  The  argimients  are  over- 
whelming and  the  support  is  bipartisan. 
Postal  Reform  is  not  a  partisan  political 
issue,  it  Is  an  urgent  national  require- 
ment. 

CAREER   OPPOBTUNITIKS    AND    WORKING 
CONDITIONS 

Ptor  many  years  the  postal  worker 
WEdked  a  dead-end  street.  Promotions  all 
too  often  were  earned  by  the  right  politi- 
cal connections  rather  than  by  merit. 
This  Administration  has  taken  steps  to 
eliminate  political  patronage  in  the  se- 
lection of  postal  employees;  but  there  is 
more — much  more — that  must  be  done. 

Postal  employees  must  be  given  a  work 
environment  comparable  to  that  found 
in  the  finest  American  enterprises.  Today, 
particularly  in  our  larger  cities,  postal 
workers  labor  in  crowded,  dismal,  old 
fashltmed  buildings  that  are  little  short 
of  disgraceful.  Health  services,  employee 
facilities,  training  programs  and  other 


benefits  enjoyed  by  the  worker  in  private 
industry  and  in  other  Federal  agencies 
are,  all  too  often,  unavailable  to  the 
postal  worker.  In  an  age  when  msushlnes 
do  the  heavy  work  for  private  companies, 
the  postal  worker  still  shoulders,  literally, 
the  burden  of  the  Nation's  mail.  That 
mail  fills  more  than  a  billion  sacks  a 
year;  and  the  men  and  women  who  move 
those  sacks  need  help.  « 

Postal  employees  must  have  a  voice  in 
determining  their  conditions  of  employ- 
ment. They  must  be  given  a  stake  in  the 
quality  of  the  service  the  Department 
provides  the  public;  they  must  be  given 
a  reason  for  pride  in  themselves  and  in 
the  Job  they  do.  The  time  for  action  is 
now.  "V 

HIGHEB  DEncrrS   AND  INCREASINO  RATES 

During  all  but  seventeen  years  since 
1838,  when  deficit  financing  became  a 
way  of  life  for  the  Post  Office,  the  postal 
ssrstem  has  cost  more  than  it  has  earned. 

In  this  fiscal  year,  the  Departmenl;  will 
drain  over  a  billion  dollars  from  the  na- 
tional treasury  to  cover  the  deficit  in- 
curred in  operating  the  Post  Office.  Over 
thf  last  decade,  the  tax  money  used  to 
shore  up  the  postal  system  has  amounted 
to  more  than  eight  billion  dollars.  Al- 
most twice  that  amount  will  be  diverted 
from  the  Treasury  in  the  next  ten  years 
if  the  practices  of  the  past  are  continued. 
We  must  not  let  that  happen. 

The  money  to  meet  these  huge  postal  ' 
deficits  comes  directly  out  of  the  tax- 
payer's pocket — regardless  of  how  much 
he  uses  the  mails.  It  is  bad  business,  bad 
government,  and  bad  politics  to-pour  this 
kind  of  tax  money  into  an  inefficient 
postal  service.  Every  taxpayer  in  the 
United  States — as  well  as  every  user  of 
the  mails — has  an  important  stake  in 
seeing  that  the  Federal  Government  in- 
stitutes the  kind  of  reform  that  is  needed 
to  give  the  nation  a  modern  and  jvell 
managed  postal  system.  Without  such  a 
system  Congress  will  either  have  to  raise 
postage  rates  far  above  anyijevel  present- 
ly  contemplated,  or  the  taxpayers  will 
have  to  shoulder  the  burden  of  paying 
postal  deficits  the  lil^e  of  which  they  have 
never  seen  before. 

Neither  alternative  is  acceptable.  The 
nation  simply  cannot  afford  the  cost  of 
maintaining  an  inefficient  postal  system. 
The  will  of  the  Congress  and  the  will  of 
the  people  is  clear.  They  want  fast,  de- 
pendable imd  low-cost  mail  service.  They 
want  an  end  to  the  continuing  cycle  of 
higher  deficits  and  increasing  rates. 
QTTALrrr  postai.  skrivcx 

The  Post  Office  is  a  business  that  pro- 
vides a  vital  service  which  its  customers,  \ 
like  the  customers  of  a  private  business.  I 
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purchaae  directly.  A  well  ^rt^r^^gtH  bud- 
niH  provides  dependnble  service:  but 
cgntfklnU  about  the  quality  of  portal 
Mrvlce  onder  exlBtint  procedures  are 
wfctaapraad.  Whlla  moat  mall  idtlnuttaiy 
arrlres  at  its  destination,  there  Is  no  as- 
furance  that  important  mail  will  arrive 
on  time;  and  late  mall — whether  a  birth- 
day card  or  a  proxy  statement — Is  often 
no  better  than  lost  mail. 

Delays  and  breakdowns  constantly 
threaten  the  mails.  A  complete  break- 
down in  service  did  In  fact  occur  in 
1966  in  one  of  our  largest  cities,  causing 
aavtxt  economic  damage  and  personal 
hardship.  Similar  breakdowns  could  oc- 
cur at  any  time  to  many  of  our  major 
post  offices.  A  major  modernization  pro- 
gram Is  essential  to  insure  against  ca- 
tastrophe in  the  Poet  Office. 

A  modem  postal  service  will  not  mean 
fewer  postal  workers.  Mall  volume — tied 
as  It  Is  to  economic  activity — Is  growing 
at  such  a  rate  that  there  will  be  no 
cutback  In  postal  jobs  even  with  the  most 
dramatic  gains  in  postal  efficiency.  With- 
out a  modernized  postal  system,  however. 
mare  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  new 
postal  workers  will  be  needed  in  the 
next  decade  simply  to  move  the  growing 
mountain  of  mall.  The  savings  that  can 
be  realized  by  holding  employment  near 
present  levels  can  and  should  mean  more 
pay  and  Increased  benefits  for  the  three 
quarters  of  a  mlllloa  men  and  women 
who  win  continue  to  (work  In  the  postal 
service. 

OPPOBTUNirr   TBSOT7CH    ESPOKM 

While  the  work  of  the  Poet  Office  is 
that  of  a  business  entertMise.  its  orga- 
nization Is  that  of  a  political  department. 
Traditionally  it  has  been  run  as  a  Cab- 
inet agency  of  the  United  States  Oov- 
emment— one  in  which  politics  has  been 
as  Important  as  efficient  mail  delivery. 
Under  the  present  system,  those  respon- 
sible for  managing  the  postal  service  do 
not  have  the  authority  that  the  man- 
agers of  any  enterprise  must  have  over 
prices,  wages,  location  of  facilities,  trans- 
portation and  procurement  activities  and 
personnel  policy. 

Changes  in  our  society  have  resulted 
in  changes  in  the  fimction  of  the  Poet 
Office  Department.  The  postal  syston 
must  be  given  a  non-political  manage- 
ment structiu*  consistent  with  the  Job 
the  postal  system  has  to  perform  as  a 
suppUer  of  vital  services  to  the  public. 
Times  change,  and  now  Is  the  time  for 
change  in  the  postal  system. 

I  am.  therefore,  sending  to  the  Ctm- 
gress  reform  legislation  entitled  the 
Postal  Service  Act  of  1969. 

POSTAL   SXXVICS   ACT   OF    IMS 

The  reform  that  I  propose  represents 
a  basic  and  sweeping  change  In  direc- 
tion :  the  Ills  of  the  postal  service  nnnot 
be  cured  by  partial  reform.  f 

The  Postal  Service  Act  of  1969  pro- 
vides for: 
— Removal  of  the  Post  Office  from  the 

Cabinet: 
— Creation  of  an  Independent  Postal 
Service  wholly  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government : 
— New  and  extensive  collective  bar- 
gaining rights  for  postal  employees: 
— Bond  financing  for  major  Improve- 
ments; 
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— ^A  fair  and  orderly  procedure  for 
changing  postal   rates,  subject  to 
Congresiianal  revioW: 
— Ragular  report*^  to  Congress  to  fa- 
cilitate Coogreaaional  oversi^t  of 
the  postal  system; 
— A  self -supporting  postal  system. 
The  new  government-owned  corpora- 
tion will  be  known  as  the  United  Stat^ 
Postal  Service.  It  will  be  administered  by 
a  nine-member  board  of  directors  se- 
lected without  regard  to  polltlcaLafflila- 
tlon.  Seven  members  of  the  board,  in- 
cluding the  chairman,  will  be  appointed 
by  the  President  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  These  seven  mem- 
bers will  select  a  full-time  chief  execu- 
tive Officer,  who  will  Join  with  the  seven 
others  to  select  a  second  full-time  exec- 
utive who  will  also  serve  on  the  board. 
Employees     will     retain     their    ClvU 
Service  annuity  rights,  veterans  prefer- 
ence, and  other  b^eflts. 

The  Postal  Sei-vlce  is  unique  in  char- 
acter. Therefore,  there  will  be.  for  the 
first  time  in  history,  true  collective  bar- 
gaining In  the  postal  system.  Postal  em- 
ployees in  every  p«ut  of  the  United 
States  will  be  given  a  sUtutory  right  to 
negotiate  directly  with  management 
over  wages  and  working  conditions.  A 
fair  and  impartial  mechanism — with 
provision  for  binding  arbitration — will 
be  established  to  resolve  negotiating 
impasses  and  disputes  arising  under 
labor  agreements. 

For  the  first  time,  local  management 
will  have  the  authority  to  work  with 
employees  to  Improve  local  conditions. 
A  modernization  fund  adequate  to  the 
needs  of  the  service  will  be  available. 
The  postal  worker  will  finally  take  his 
rightful  place  beside  the  worker  in  pri- 
vate industry. 

The  Postal  Service  will  become  entirely 
self-supporting,  except  for  «uch  subsi- 
dies as  Congress  may  wish  to  provide  for 
specific  public  service  groups.  The  Postal 
Service,  like  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority and  similar  public  authorities, 
will  be  able  to  Issue  bonds  as  a  means 
of  raising  funds  needed  for  expansion 
and  modernization  of  postal  facilities 
and  other  purposes. 

Proposals  for  changes  In  classes  of 
mall  or  postage  rates  will  be  heard  by 
expert  rate  commissioners,  who  will  be 
completely  Independent  of  operating 
management.  The  Board  of  the  Postal 
Service  will  review  determinations  made 
by  the  Rate  Commissioners  on  rate  and 
classification  questions,  and  the  Presl- 
dentially  appointed  members  of  the 
board  will  be  empowered  to  modify  such 
determinations  if  they  consider  it  in  the 
public  Interest  to  do  so. 

Congress  will  have  express  authority 
to  veto  decisions  on  rate  and  classlflca- 
tlon  questions. 

The  actlviUes  of  the  Postal  Service 
will  be  subject  to  Congressional  over- 
sight, and  the  Act  provides  for  regular 
reports  to  Congress.  The  Postal  Service 
and  the  rules  by  which  It  operates  can. 
of  course,  be  changed  by  law  at  any 
time. 

TOWAIS   POTAI.   KZCBXZNCZ 

Removing  the  postal  system  from  pol- 
itics and  the  Post  Office  Department 
from  the  Cabinet  U  a  sweeping  reform. 


Traditions  die  hard  and  traditional  In- 
stitutions are  difficult  to  abandon.  But 
tradition  is  no  substitute  for  perform- 
ance, and  if  our  postal  system  is  to  meet 
ttia  expanding  needs  of  the  1970s.  we> 
must  act  now. 

Legislation,  by  Itself,  will  not  move  the 
malL  This  must  be  done  by  the  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  dedicated  men  and 
women  who  today  wear  the  uniform  of 
the  postal  service.  They  must  be  given 
the  right  tools — financial,  managerial, 
technological — to  do  the  job.  The  legisla- 
tion I  proposed  today  will  provide  those 
tools. 

There  is  no  Democratic  or  Republican 
way  of  delivering  the  mail.  There  is  only 
the  right  way. 

This  legislation  will  let  the  postal  serv- 
ice do  its  Job  the  right  way,  and  I 
strongly  recommend  that  It  be  promptly 
considered  and  promptly  enacted. 

Richard  Ndcon. 

Th«  Warn  Hou^e.  May  27.  1969. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  conseat  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ofdered. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE- VERMONT  IN- 
TERSTATE SCHOOL  COMPACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  nles- 
sage  from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S.  278. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House  of  ^ 
Representatives  to  the  bill  (8.  278)  to 
consent  to  the  New  Hampshire- Vermont 
Interstate  School  Compact,  which  was, 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  insert: 

That  the  Congreaa  coiu«nt  to  the  New 
aampshire-Vermom  Interstate  School  Ootn- 
pact  which  U  subetantlally  as  foUowa: 

"NEW  HAMPSHIRE-VXRMONT  INTER. 

aTATX  SCHOOL  OOMPACT 

"Asnci,a  I 

"cnnaAL  ptovisioNs 

"A.  STATEiczifT  or  PoLicT. — It  la  the  pur- 
poee  of  this  compact  to  increaee  the  eduea- 
Uonal  opportunity  within  the  states  of  New 
Hampablre  and  Vermont  by  encouraging  the 
formation  of  InteraUte  school  districts 
which  wUl  each  be  a  natural  sodal  and  eco- 
nomic region  with  adequate  financial  re-  '  ' 
seifrcee  and  a  number  of  pupils  sufllcient  to 
permit  the  effldent  use  of  school  facilities 
within  the  interstate  district  and  to  provide 
Improved  Instruction.  The  state  boards  of 
education  of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont 
may  formulate  and  adopt  additional  stand- 
ards consistent  with  this  purpoee  and  with 
these  standards;  and  the  formation  of  any 
IntersUte  school  district  and  the  adoption  of 
Ita  articles  of  agreement  shall  be  subject  to 
the  approval  of  both  state  boards  as  herein- 
after set  forth. 

"B.  Kmaiannrwm  or  CoMasxaaioirAi.  Ar- 
paovai.— This  compact  shall  not  become  ef- 
fective until  appnJved  by  the  United  States 
Congrees. 

"C.  Dxmrmoifs. — The  teniu  used  In  t>it« 
compact  shall  be  construed  as  foUowB    un- 
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less  a  different  meaning  Is  clearly  apparent 
from  the  langtiage  or  context: 

"a.  InterBUte  school  district'  and  'Inter- 
state dUtrlct'  shall  mean  a  school  dlstilet 
composed  of  one  or  more  school  districts 
located  in  the  state  of  New  Hampshire  as- 
sociated under  this  compact  with  one  or 
more  school  districts  located  m  the  state  of 
Vermont,  and  may  Include  either  the  ele- 
mentary schooU,  the  secondary  schools,  or 

l>oth. 

■  "b.  'Member  school  district'  and  'member 
district'  ahaU  mean  a  school  district  located 
either  In  New  Hampshire  or  Vermont  which 
U  included  within  the  boundaries  of  a  pro- 
posed or  established  interstate  schoftl  dis- 
trict. In  the  case  of  districts  located  In  Ver- 
mont. It  shall  Include  city  school  dUtrtcta, 
town  school  dlstrtcU,  union  school  districts 
and  Incorporated  school  districts.  Where  ap- 
propriate, the  term  'member  district  clerk' 
shall  refer  to  the  clerk  of  the  city,'  In  which 
a  Vermont  school  district  Is  located,  the 
clerk  of  the  town  In  which  a  Vermont  town 
school  dUtrtct  Is  located,  or  the  clerk  of  an 
incorporated   school   district. 

•'c.  Elementary  school"  shall  mean  a  school 
which  Includes  all  grades  from  kindergarten 
or  grade  one  through  not  lees  than  grade 
six  nor  more  than  grade  eight. 
•  "d.  'Secondary  school'  shall  mean  a  school 
which  Includes  all  grades  beginning  no  lower 
than  grade  seven  and  no  higher  than  grade 

"e.   'Interstate   board'   shall  refer   to  the 
board  serving  an  interstate  school  district. 

"f.  'New  Hampshire  board'  shall  refer  to 
the  New  Hampshire  state  board  of  education. 

fg.  'Vermont  board'  shall  refer  to  the  Ver- 
mont state  board  of  education. 

"h.  'Commissioner'  shall  refer  to  commis- 
sioner of  education.  , 
^  "1.  Where  Joint  action  by  both  state  boards 
Is  required,  each  stete  board  shall  deliberate 
and  vote  by  Its  own  majority,  but  shall  sepa- 
rately reach  the  same  result  or  take  the  same 
action  as  the  other  state  board. 

"J.  The  terms  'professional  staff  person- 
nel' and  'Instructional  staff  personnel'  shall 
include  superintendents,  assistant  super- 
intendents, administrative  assistants,  prinol- 
paU,  guidance  counsellors,  special  education 
personnel,  school  nurses,  therapists,  teach- 
ers, and  other  certified  personnel. 

"k.  The    term    'warrant'    or    'warning'    to 
mean  the  same  for  both  states. 
"As'ncuK  n. 

"PEOCZDTTKX  fOK  rORMATION   OF  AN  tNTERSTATE 
"         SCHOOL  DISTUCT 


"A.   Crtation   of  Planndjo  Committee. — 
The  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  commis- 
sioners of  education  shall  have  the  power, 
acting  Jointly  to  constitute  and  dUcharge 
one  or  more  Interstate  school  district  plan- 
ning conmilttees.  Each  such  planning  com- 
mittee shall  consist  of  at  least  two  voters 
from  each  of  a  group  of  two  or  more  nelgh- 
Isortng  member  districts.  One  of  the  repre- 
sentatives from  each  member  district  shall  be 
a  member  of  Its  school  board,  whose  term 
on  the  planning  committee  shall  be  concur- 
rent with  hU  term  as  a  school  board  member, 
"nie  term  of  each  member  of  a  planning  com- 
mittee who  Is  not  also  a  school  board  mem- 
ber shall  expire  on  June  thirtieth  of  the  third 
year  following  his  appointment.  The  exist- 
ence  of   any   planning   committee   may   be 
terml!nated  either  by  vote  of  a  majority  of  Its 
members  or  by  joint  action  of  the  commls- 
stoners.  In  forming  and  appointing  members 
to    an    Interstate    school    district    planning 
board,  the  oommlssloners  shall  consider  and 
take    into    account    recommendations    and 
nominations  made  by  school  boards  of  mem- 
ber districts.  No  member  of  a  planning  com- 
mittee shall  be  dlsquallfled  because  he  Is  at 
the  same  time  a  member  of  another  planning 
board  or  committee  created  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  compact  or  under  any  other 
provisions  of  law.  Any  existing  informal  m- 


tostate  school  planning  oonmilttee  may  be 
reconstituted  as  a  formal  planning  commit- 
tee In  aoooidance  with  the  provisions  hereof, 
and  Ite  previous  deliberations  adopted  and 
ratified  by  the  reorganized  formal  planning 
committee.  Vacancies  on  a  planning  commit- 
tee shall  be  filled  by  the  commissioners  act- 
ing Jointly. 

"B.  OFXRATmo  Procbdttres  of  Plannxno 
CoMMiTTXE.— Each  interstate  school  district 
planning  committee  shall  meet  in  the  first 
instance  at  the  call  of  any  member,  and  shall 
organize  by  the  elecUon  of  a  chalnnanah*. 
clerk-treasurer,  each  of  whom  shall^)e,  a 
resident  of  a  different  state.  Subsequent 
meetings  may  be  caUed  by  either  officer  ol 
the  committee.  The  members  of  the  commit- 
tee shall  serve  without  pay.  The  member 
districts  shall  appropriate  money  on  an 
equal  basis  at  each  annual  meeting  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  the  committee,  Including  the 
cost  of  publication  and  distribution  of  re- 
ports and  advertising.  Prom  time  to  time  the 
conmilssloners  may  add  additional  members 
^nt^  addltlonaJ  member  districts  to  the  com- 
mittee, and  may  remove  members  and  mem- 
ber districts  from  the  committee.  An  inter- 
state school  district  planning  committee 
shall  act  by  majority  vote  of  Its  membership 

present  and  voting.  

"C.  Dtjtiks  of  Interstatb  School  Distbict 
Plamnimo  CoMMnTEK. — It  Shall  "be  the  duty 
of  an  interstate  school  district  planning 
coQunittee.  in  consultation  with  the  commls- 
sloners  and  the  state  departments  of  educa- 
tion:  to  study  the  advisability  of  establish- 
ing an  Interstate  school  district  In  accord- 
ance with  the  standards  set  forth  In  para- 
graph A  of  Article  I  of  tills  compact.  Ite  or- 
ganization, operation  and  control,  and  the 
advlsabUlty  of  constructing,  maintaining  and  • 
operating  a  school  or  schools  to  serve  the 
needs  of  such  interstate  district;  to  estimate 
the  construction  and  operating  cost*  thereof; 
to  mvestlgate  the  methods  of  financing  such 
school  or  schools,  and  any  other  matters 
pertaining  to  the  organization  and  operation 
of  an  Interstate  school  district;  smd  to  sub- 
mit a  report  or  reports  of  Its  findings  and 
reconufiendatlons  to  the '  several  member 
districts. 

"D.  RXCOMMENBATIONB  AND  PREPAXATIOH  OF 

ARticuES  OF  Agreement. — An  interstate  school 
district  planning  committee  may  recommend 
that  an  interstate  school  district  composed 
'  of  all  the  member  districts  represented  by 
its  membership,  or  any  specified  combination 
of  such  member  dlstrlcts,»be  established.  If 
the  planning  committee  does  recommend  the 
establishment  of  an  Interstate  school  district, 
it  shiOl  Include  In  its  report  such  recom- 
mendation, and  shaU  also  prepare  and  In- 
clude in  Its  report  proposed  articles  of  agree- 
,  ment  for  the  proposed  Interstate  school  dU- 
trlct, wtilch  shall  be  signed  by  at  least  a 
majority  of  the  membership  of  the  planning 
committee,  which  set  forth  the  following: 
"a.  The  name  of  the  interstate  school  dis- 
^itrtct. 

^Tj.  The  member  districts  which  shall  be 
combined  to  form  the  proposed  interstate 
school  district. 

"c.  The  number,  compoeltlon,  method  of 
selection  and  terms  of  office  of  the  interstate 
school  board,  provided  that: 

"(1)  The  interstate  school  board  shall  con- 
sist of  an  odd  ntunber  of  members,  not  less 
than  five  nor  more  than  fifteen; 

"(2)  Tbe  terms  of  office  shall ^lot  exceed 
three  years; 

"(8)  Each  member  district  shall  be  en- 
titled to  elect  at  least  one  member  of  the 
Interstate  school  board.  Each  member  district 
shall  either  vote  separately  at  the  interstate 
school  district  meeting  by  the  use  of  a  dis- 
tinctive ballot,  or  shall  choose  its. member  or 
members  at  any  other  election  at  which 
school  nfllclala  may  be  choeen; 


"(4)  The  method  of  election  shajl  provide 
for  the  filing  of  candidates  In  advance  ct 
election  and  for  the  uee  of  a  printed  non- 
partisan ballot;  ,  ^  .„« 
^■(6)  Subject  to  the  foregoing.  provUion 
may  be  made  for  the  election  of  one  or  more 
members  at  large.                          ^      ,    ^      ^  * 

"d.  The  grades  for  which  the  interstate 
school  district  shall  be  responsible. 

"e  The  specific  properties  of  member  dis- 
tricts to  be  acquired  initially  by  the  inter- 
state school  district  and  the  general  loca- 
tion of  any  proposed  new  schools  to  be  Inl- 
tlaUy  established  or  constructed  by  the  Inter- 
state school  district. 

"f  The  method  of  apportioning  the  oper- 
ating expenses  of  the  interstate  school  dis- 
trict among  the  several  member  districts,  and 
the  time  and  manner  of  payments  of  such 

shares.  ^  '         .,_ 

"K  Tfie  indebtedness  of  any  member  dis- 
trict which  the  Interstate  district  Is  to  as- 
sume. . 

"h  The  method  of  apportioning  the  cap- 
ital expenses  of  the  Interstate  school  district 
ambng  the  several  member  districts,  which 
need  not  be  the  same  as  the  method  of  ap- 
portioning operating  expenses,  and  the  time 
and  manner  of  payment  of  such  shares.  Ca.p- 
Ital  expenses  shall  Include  the  cost  of  acqulr-  ^  , 
Ing  land  and  buildings  for  school  purposes;  • 
toe  constnicUon,  furnishing  and  equipping 
of  school,  buUdlngs  and  fecUltles;  and  the 
payment  of  the  principal  and  Interest  of  any 
inftebtedness  which  Is  Incurred  to  pay  for  the 

same.  ^  ., 

"1  The  manner  In  which  state  aid.  avail- 
able under  the  laws  of  either  New  Hamp- 
shire or  Vermont,  shall  be  allocated,  unless 
otherwise  expressly  provided  in  this  compact 
or  by  the  laws  making  such  aid  avMlable. 

"1  The  method  by  which  the  articles  of 
agreement  may  be  amended,  which  amend- 
ments may  Include  the  annexation  of  terri- 
tory or  an  mcrease  or  decrease  In  the  num- 
ber of  grades  for  which  the  IntersUte  district 
shall  be  responsible,  provided  that  no  amend- 
ment shall  be  effective  imtU  approved  by 
both  state  boards  In  the  same  manner  as 
required  for  approval  of  the  original  articles 

of  agreement.  ,^,„t„  „# 

"k  The  date  of  operating  responsibility  or 
the  proposed  interstate  school  district  and  , 
a  proposed  program  for  the  assumption  of 
operating  responsibility  for  education  by  the 
propoeed  interstate  school  district,  and  any 
school  construction;  which  the  intersta^ 
school  district  shall  have  the  power  to  viry 
by  vote  as  circumstances  may  require. 

•1  Any  other  matters,  not  incompatible 
with  law.  which  the  interstate  school  district 
planning  committee  may  consider  appropri- 
ate to  Include  In  the  articles  of  agreement. 
Including,  without  limitation: 

"(1)  The  method  of  allocating  the  cost  of 
transportation  between  the  Interstate  dis- 
trict and  member  districts; 

"(2)  The  nomination  of  individual  scho<« 
directors  to  serve  until  the  first  annual 
meeting  of  the  interstate  school  dlsUlct. 

"E  Hearincs. — If  the  planning  committee 
recommends  the  formation  of  an  Interstate 
school  district,  It  stall  hold  at  least  one  pub- 
lie  hearing  on  its  report  and  the  proposed 
articles  of  agreement  within  the  proposed 
interstate  school  dlstri^t^  New  Hampshire. 
and  at  least  one  pubOA  bearing  thereon 
within  the  proposed  IntersUte  school  district 
in  Vermont.  The  plaimlng  committee  shaU 
give  such  notice  thereof  as  It  may  determine 
to  be  reasonable,  provided  that  such  notice 
shall  include  at  least  one  publication  In  a 
newspaper  of  general  circulation  within  the 
proposed  IntersUte  school  district  net  less 
than  fifteen  days  (not  counting  the  date  of 
publication  and  not  counting  the  date  of  the 
hearing)  before  the  date  of  the  first  hearing. 
Such  hearings  may  be  adjourned  from  time 
to  time  and  from  place  to  place.  The  plan- 
ning committee  may  revise  the  proposed 
articles  of  agreement  after  the  date  of  the 
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ha«rlnga.  It  ahMll  not  b«  required  to  hold 
further  hearlnga  on  the  rerlsed  arttclea  at 
tenement  but  may  hold  one  or  more  further 
hearlnga  after  notice  similar  to  that  required 
for  the  first  hearings  if  the  planning  com- 
mittee In  Ita  sole  discretion  determines  that 
the  revisions  are  so  substantial  in  nature  as 
to  require  further  presentation  to  the  public 
before  submission  to  the  State  boards  of 
education. 

"F.  AppaovAL  BT  BtATXs  BoAaos. — After  the 
hearings  a  copy  of  the  proposed  articles  of 
agrvement,  aa  revised,  signed  by  a  majority 
of  the  planning  committee,  shall  be  sub- 
mitted by  It  to  each  state  board.  The  state 
boards  may  (a)  If  they  find  that  the  articles 
of  agreement  are  In  accord  with  the  stand- 
ards s«t  forth  In  this  compact  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  sound  educational  policy,  ap- 
prove the  same  as  submitted,  or  (b)  refer  , 
them  back  to  the  planning  committee  for 
further  study.  The  planning  committee  may 
make  additional  revisions  to  the  proposed  ar- 
ticles of  agreement  to  conform  to  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  state  boards.  Further 
bearings  on  the  propoaed  articles  of  agree- 
ment shall  not  be  required  unless  ordered 
by  the  state  boards  In  their  discretion.  In 
exercising  such  discretion,  the  state  boards 
Shan  taketBto  account  whether  or  not  the 
addruonal  revisions  are  so  substantial  In  na- 
ture as  to  require  further  preeentatlon  to 
the  public.  If  both  state  boards  find  that 
the  articles  of  agreement  as  further  revised 
are  In  accord  with  the  standards  set  forth 
in  this  compact  and  In  accordance  with 
sound  educational  policy,  they  shall  ap- 
prove the  same.  After  approval  by  both  state 
boards,  each  state  board  shall  cause  the  ar- 
ticles of  agreement  to  be  submitted  to  the 
school  boards  of  the  several  member  dis- 
tricts In  each  state  for  acceptance  by  the 
member  districts  aa  provided  In  the  following 
paragr^h.  At  the  same  time,  each  state 
board  shall  designate  the  form  of  warrant, 
date,  time,  place,  and  period  of  voting  for 
the  q;>eclal  meeting  of  the  member  district 
to  be  held  In  accordance  with  the  following 
paragraph. 

"O.  AoornoN  bt  IdxiiBn  Disraicrs. — Upon 
receipt  of  written  notice  from  the  state 
board  In  Its  state  of  the  approval  of  the 
article*  of  agreement  by  both  state  boards, 
the  school  board  of  each  member  district 
linJfvtawr-Hb^^mgtlaim  of  agreement  to  be 
filed  with  the  member  district  rtert.  Within 
ten  day*  after  receipt  of  such  notice,  the 
school  board  shall  Issue  Its  warrant  for  a 
special  meeting  of  the  mAnber  district,  the 
warrant  to  be  In  the  form,  and  the  meeting 
be  held  at  the  time  and  place  and  In  the 
manner  prescribed  by  the  state  board.  No 
approval  of  the  superior  court  shall  be  re- 
quired for  such  special  school  ^Ustrlct  meet- 
ing In  New  Hampshire.  Voting  shall  be  with 
the  use  of  the  check  list  by  a  ballot  sub- 
stantially In  the  following  form: 

"  'Shall  the  school  district  accept  the  pro- 
▼lalona  of  the  New  Hampehlre- Vermont  In- 
terstate School  Compact  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  an  interstate  school  dis- 
trict, together  with  the  aehool  districts 
of  and  ,  etc..  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  proposed 
articles  of  agreement  filed  with  the  school 
district  (town,  city  or  Incorporated  school 
district)  clerkr 

-Tes   (D)  No  (D)* 

"If  the  articles  of  agreement  Included  the 
nomination  of  Individual  school  directors, 
those  nominated  from  each  member  district 
shall  be  Included  In  the  ballot  and  voted 
upon,  such  election  to  become  effective  upon 
the  formation  of  an  Interstate  school 
district. 

"If  a  majority  of  the  voters  present  and 
▼otlng  In  »^miember  district  vote  In  the 
alllrmatlve,  the  clerk  for  such  member  dis- 
trict shall  forthwith  send  to  the  state  board 
In  Its  state  a  certl&ed  copy  of  the  warrant, 
certificate  of  poetlng,   and  minutes  of  the 


meeting  of  the  district.  If  the  state  boards 
of  both  states  find  that  a  majority  of  the 
voters  present  and  voting  In  each  member 
district  have  voted  In  favor  of  the  eetabllah- 
ment  of  the  Interstate  school  district,  they 
shall  Issue  a  joint  certificate  to  that  effect; 
and  such  oerttflcate  shall  be  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  the  lawful  organlBation  and  forma- 
tion of  the  Interstate  school  district  as  of 
Its  date  of  issuance. 

"H.  RxsuBMxasioN. — If  the  proposed  arti- 
cles of  agreement  are  adopted  by  one  or  more 
of  the  member  districts  but  rejected  by  one 
or  more  of  the  member  districts,  the  state 
boards  may  resubmit  them,  In  the  same  form 
as  previously  submitted,  to  the  rejecting 
member  districts,  in  which  case  the  school 
boards  thereof  shall  resubmit  them  to  the 
voters  In  accordance  with  paragraph  O  of 
this  article.  An  alBrmatlve  vote  In  accord- 
ance therewith  ahaQ  have  the  same  effect  as 
though  the  articles  of  agreement  had  been 
adopted  In  the  first  Instance.  In  the  altema- 
Uve.  thr  state  boards  may  eltlttr  (a)  dis- 
charge the  planning  committee,  l>r  (b)  refer 
the  articles  of  agreement  back  for  further 
consideration  to  the  same  or  a  re6onstltut«d 
planning  committee,  which  shall  have  all  of 
the  powers  and  duties  as  the  planning  com- 
mittee as  originally  oonstltuted. 
"Abticlb  in 

"rowxBS  or  nrriBSTAn  school  divtucts 

"A.  PowBBS. — Each  Interstate  school  dis- 
trict shall  be  a  body  corporate  and  politic, 
with  power  to: 

"a.  To  acquire,  oonstruct,  extend.  Improve, 
stair,  operate,  manage  and  govern  public 
schools  within  Its  boundaries: 

"b.  To  sue  and  be  sued,  subject  to  the 
UmltaUons  of  Uablllty  hereinafter  set  forth: 

"c.  To  have  a  seal  and  alter  the  same  at 
pleasure: 

"d.  To  adopt,  maintain  and  amend  bylaws 
not  inconsistent  with  this  compact,  and  the 
laws  of  the  two  states: 

"e.  To  acquire  by  purchase,  condemnation, 
lease  or  otherwise,  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty for  the  use  of  Its  schools: 

"f.  To  enter  Into  contracta  and  Incur  debta; 

"g.  To  borrow  money  for  the  purposes 
herelnaftar  set  forth,  and  to  Issue  Its  bonds 
or  notes  therefor: 

"h.  To  make  contracts  with  and  accept 
i^ants  and  aid  from  the  United  Statas.  the 
state  of  New  Hampshire,  the  stata  of  Ver- 
mont, any  atrency  or  municipality  thereof, 
and  privata  corporations  and  Individuals  for 
the  construction,  maintenance,  reconstruc- 
tion, operation  and  flnanclni;  of  Ita  schools: 
and  to  do  any  and  all  things  necessary  In 
order  to  avail  Itself  of  such  aid  and 
cooperation: 

"1.  To  employ  such  asslstante,  agenU,  serv- 
ants, and  Independent  contractofs  as  It  shall 
deem  necessary  or  desirable  for  its  purposes: 
and 

"j.  To  take  any  other  action  which  la 
necessary  or  appropriate  In  order  to  exercise 
any  of  the  foregoing  powers. 

"AsTicLX  rv 

"DISTKICT    MXmNGS 

"A.  Gknkbai.. — Votes  of  the  district  shall 
be  taken  at  a  duly  warned  meeting  held  at 
any  place  In  the  district,  at  which  all  of  the 
eligible  legal  voters  of  the  member  dlstrlcta 
shall  be  entitled  to  vote,  except  aa  otherwise 
provided  with  respect  to  the  election  of 
dlrectcHs. 

"B.  Bi.icnn.TTT  op  VoTSKS. — Any  resident 
who  would  be  eligible  to  vote  at  a  meeting 
of  a  member  district  being  held  at  the  same 
time,  shall  be  eligible  to  vote  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Interstate  district.  The  board  of  civil 
authority  In  each  Vermont  member  district 
and  the  supervisors  of  the  check  list  of  each 
New  Hampshire  district  shall  respectively 
prepare  a  check  list  of  eligible  voters  for  each 
meeting  of  the  Interstate  district  In  the  same 
manner,  and   they  shall  have  all  the  same 


powers  and  duties  with  respect  to  eligibility 
of  voters  in  their  dlstrlcta  as  for  a  meeting  of 
a  member  district.  9 

"C.  Wabning  op  MxrrtNO. — A  meeting 
shall  be  warned  by  a  warrant  addressed  to  the 
resldenta  of  the  Interstate  school  district 
qualified  to  vote  in  district  affairs,  stating 
the  time  and  place  of  the  meeting  and  the 
subject  matter  of  the  business  to  be  acted 
upon.  The  warrant  shall  be  signed  by  the 
clerk  and  by  a  majority  of  the  directors.  Upon 
written  application  of  ten  or  more  voters  in 
the  district,  presented  to  the  directors  or  to 
one  of  them,  at  least  twenty-five  days  before 
the  day  prescribed  for  an  annual  meeting, 
the  directors  shall  Insert  In  their  warrant  for 
such  meeting  any  subject  matter  specified  in 
such  application. 

"D.     POSTtNG     AKB     PUBLICAnOH     OF     WA«- 

■AWT. — The  directors  shall  cause  an  attested 
copy  of  the  warrant  to  be  posted  at  the  place 
of  meeting,  and  a  like  copy  at  a  public  place 
in  each  member  district  at  least  twenty  days 
(not  counting  the  date  of  posUng  and  the 
date  of  meeting)  before  the  date  of  the  meet- 
ing. In  addlUon,  the  directors  shall  cause 
the  warrant  to  be  advertised  In  a  newspaper 
of  general  clrc\Uatlon  on  at  least  one  occasion, 
such  publication  to  occur  at  least  ten  days 
(not  counting  the  date  of  publication  and 
not  counting  the  date  of  the  meeting)  be- 
fore the  date  of  the  meeting.  Although  no 
further  notice  shall  be  required,  the  dl- 
rectors  may  give  such  further  notice  of  the 
meeting  as  they  In  their  discretion  deem  ap- 
propriate under  the  circumstances. 

"B.  Rbtubn  op  Wakbakt. — The  warrant 
with  a  certificate  thereon,  verified  by  oath, 
stating  the  time  and  place  when  and  where 
coplee  of  the  warrant  were  posted  and  pub- 
lished, shall  be  given  to  the  clerk  of  the 
interstate  school  district  at  or  before  the 
time  of  the  meeting,  and  shall  be  recorded 
by  him  In  the  records  of  the  Interstate  school 
dUtrlct. 

"F.  OBOAinzATioN  Mkztino. — The  commis- 
sioners. acUng  jointly,  shall  fix  a  time  and 
place  for  a  special  meeting  of  the  qualified 
voters  within  the  Interstate  school  district 
for  the  purpose  of  organisation,  and  shall 
prepare  and  Issue  the  warrant  for  the  meet- 
ing after  consultation  with  the  Interstate 
school  district  planning  bAard  and  the  mem- 
bers-elect, If  any,  of  the  Interstate  school 
board  of  directors.  Such  meeting  shall  be 
held  within  sUty  days  after  the  date  of 
Issuance  of  the  certificate  of  formation,  un- 
ices the  time  Is  further  extended  by  the  joint 
action  of  the  state  boards.  At  the  organisa- 
tion meeting  the  commissioner  of  education 
of  the  state  where  the  meeting  Is  held,  or 
his  designate,  shall  preside  In  the  first  In- 
stance, and  the  following  business  shall  be 
transacted : 

"a.  A  temporary  moderaitor  and  temporary, 
clerk  shall  be  elected  from  among  the  quail-' 
fled  voters  who  shall  serve  until  a  moderator 
and  clerk  respectively  have  been  elected  and 
quaUfled. 

"b.  A  moderator,  a  clerk,  a  treasurer,  and 
three  auditors  shall  be  elected  to  serve  until 
the  next  annual  meeting  and  thereafter  un- 
til their  successors  are  elected  and  qualified. 
Unless  previously  elected,  a  board  of  school 
directors  shall  be  elected  to  serve  until  their 
successors  are  elected  and  qualified. 

"c.  The  date  lor  the  annual  meeting  shall 
be  established. 

"d.  Provision  shall  be  made  for  the  pay- 
ment of  any  organizational  or  other  expense 
Inciirred  on  behalf  of  the  district  before  the 
organization  meeting.  Including  the  cost  of 
architects,  surveyors,  contractors,  attorneys, 
and  educational  or  oAher  consultanta  or 
experta. 

"e.  Any  other  business,  the  subject  matter 
of  which  has  been  Included  In  the  warrant, 
and  which  the  voters  would  have  had  power 
to  transact  at  an  annual  meeting. 

"O.  Annvai.  Mxxtinos. — An  annual  meet* 
Ing  of   the  district  shall   be  held  between 
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January  fifteen^  and  June  first  of  each  year 

it  su^  S^-  the  i«»-"»»*«,'^,f.r^ 

by  vote  determine.  Once  <i«t«"^^' ^' *f^ 
of  the  annual  meeting  shall  remaUi  lUed 
untU  changed  by  vote  of  the  totersUte  dU- 
trict  at  a  subsequent  annual  <>' »P««J»,\'^; 
S^.  At  each  annual  meeting  the  foUowlng 
business  shall  be  transacted: 

"a.  Necessary  officers  shall  be  elected. 

•b  Money  shall  be  appropriated  for  the 
support  of  the  interstate  dUtrlct  schools  for 
?h?  alil  year  beginning  the  foUowlng  July 

'^o.  Such  other  business  as  may  properly 
come  before  the  meeting.  ^^w-- 

■H  Spk:ial  MKrriNos.— a  special  meeting 
of  the  district  Shall  b«  held  ^^•^^'^ 
?he  opinion  of  the  directors^  there  U  o<^°l 
therefor,  or  whenever  written  »PPU»«o^ 
JSaU  have  been  made  by  Ave  per  centum  or 
more  of  the  voter*  (based  o^^JJ**^  "S^ 
prepared   for   the   last  preceding  meetog) 

Lttmg  forth  the  "^J-f  »^  VSSiJ^ 
.such  acuon  Is  desired.  A  spw^Ul  mating  may 
appropriate  money  without  c«nP"^«',!fJf 
IWA  33:8  or  R8A  197:3  which  would  other- 
wise  require  the  approval  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire superior  court. 

"I.  CBtrmcAHOK  or  B«»««f-p»«  ?|"^ 
of  an  interstate  school  dUtrlct  sh^l  have 
the  power  to  certify  the  ««»>;*  f*^^^ 
adopted  at  an  interstate  school  district  meet- 
ing to  the  respective  commlsslooet*  and  state 
boards  and  (where  required)  for  filing  with 

t^  secretary  of  state.  

"J  MrrHOD  or  Votwo  at  School  D?t"CT 
MxrriNos.— Vottng  at  meetings  of  Interstate 
school  dlstrlcta  shall  take  place  as  follows: 

"a.  SCHOOL  niBiiCTOBS.— A  separate  b^lot 
rtuOl  be  prepared  for  each  member  district, 
llsUng  the  cancUdatee  for  Interstate  school 
director  to  represent  such  member  district: 
and  any  candidate*  for  interstate  school  di- 
rector at  large:  and  the  voters  of  ea<d»  mem- 
ber district  shall  register  on  a  separate  ballot 
their  choice  for  the  ofllce  of  school  di«;ector 
or  director*.  In  the  alternative,  the  articles 
of  agreement  may  provide  for  the  election  of 
school  director*  by  one  or  more  of  the  mem- 
ber dlstrlcta  at  an  election  otherwise  held 
for  the  choice  of  school  or  other  municipal 
ofllcera.  , 

"b     Othxb    votm.— Except    as    otherwise 
provided  In  the  arttclee  of  agreement  or  this 
compact,  with  reepert  to  all  other  votes  (1) 
the  votee  of  the  Interstate  school  district 
BhaU  vote  as  one  body  irrespective  of  the 
member  dlstrlcta  in  which  they  are  resident, 
and  (2)  a  simple  majority  of  tiioee  jweeent 
and  voting  at  any  duly  warned  meettng  abMn 
carry  the  vote.  Vottng  for  officer*  to  be  elected 
at  any  meeting,  other  than  •^°°\'^;^^ 
shall  be  by  ballot  or  voice,  as  the  intemate 
district  may  determine,  either  In  lU  article* 
of  agreement  or  by  a  vote  of  the  meeting. 
"Abticlx  V 
"orncBS 
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"A  Omcxas:  Oenxbal.— The  officers  of  an 
interstate  school  district  shall  be  a  board  of 
school  directors,  a  chairman  of  the  bo^a.  » 
vice  chairman  of  the  board,  a  secretary  of 
the  board,  a  moderator,  a  clerk,  a  treasurer 
and  three  auditors.  Except  as  other^Jf?  "Pf! 
clfically  provided,  they  shaU  be  ell^ble  to 
take  office  Immediately  following  their  elec- 
tion: they  shall  serve  until  the  next  annual 
meeting  of  the  Interstate  district  and  untU 
their   successors  are  elected  and  qualified. 
Each  shall  take  oath  for  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  hU  duties  before  the  moderator, 
or  a  notary  public  or  a  justice  of  the  pea^ 
of  the  state  in  which  the  oath  Is  administered. 
Their  compensation  shaU  be  fixed  by  vote 
of  the  district.  No  person  shall  be  eUglble 
to  any  district  ofllce  unless  he  Is  a  f oter  in 
the   district.    A    custodian,    school    teacher, 
Drtnclpal.  superintendent  or  other  employee 
of^  interstate  dUtrict  acting  as  such  shaU 
not  be  eligible  to  hold  office  a«  a  school  direc- 
tor. 

"B.  BoaBO   or    DiBXCTOBS. — 


"a  How  CHosKK.— Each  member  dUtrtct 
shall  be  represented  by  at  least  one  resident 
on  the  board  of  school  directors  of  «» ^Inte- 
state school  dUtrict.  A  member  district  riuOl 
be  entlUed  to  such  further  representation  on 
the  interstate  board  of  school  dlrectora  as 
provided  in  the  articles  of  agreMaent  as 
amended  from  time  to  time.  The  articles  of 
agreement  as  amended  from  time  to  time 
may  provide  for  school  directors  at  large,  as 
above  set  forth.  No  person  shall  be  dU- 
auallfled  to  serve  as  a  member  of  an  inter- 
state'board  because  he  Is  at  the  same  time 
a  member  of  the  school  board  of  a  member 

district.  ^•.<^„-, 

"b  TEiM.— Interstate  school  directors 
shall  be  elected  for  terms  In  accordance  with 
the  articles  of  agreement. 

"C     DUTIBS     OP     BOAED     OP    DnMCTOBS. — ^TDB 

boaid  of  school  directors'  of  an  interstate 
school  district  shall  have  and  exercise  all 
of  the  powers  of  the  district  not  reserved 
herein  to  the  voters  of  the  district. 

"d.  OwuNttATioN. — The  clerk  of  the  dis- 
trict shall  warn  a  meeting  of  the  board  ol 
school  director*  to  be  held  within  ten  days 
following  the  date  of  the  annual  meeting. 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing  the  board,  In- 
cluding the  election  of  Ita  officers. 

"O  Chaibmak  op  thb  Boabd.— The  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Interstate  school  direc- 
tors shall  be  elected  by  the  interstate  board 
from  among  Ita  members  at  Ita  first  meet- 
ing foUowlng  the  annual  meeting.  The  chair- 
man shall  preside  at  the  meetings  of  the 
board  and  shall  perform  such  other  duties 
as  the  board  may  assign  to  him. 

"D.  Vicb-Chabman  op  the  Boabd  op  Di- 
t^MTtoMB. — The  vice-chairman  of  the  Inter- 
state board  shall  be  elected  In  the  same 
manner  as  the  chairman.  He  shall  represent 
a  member  district  in  a  state  other  than  that 
represented  by  the  chairman.  He  shall  pre- 
side in  the  absence  of  the  chairman  and  shall 
perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  as- 
signed to  him  by  the  interstate  board. 

"E.  Sbcbxtabt  op  thx  Boabd.— The  Secre- 
tary of  the  interstate  board  shall  be  elected 
In  the  same  manner  as  the  chairman.  In- 
stead of  electing  one  of  Ita  members,  the 
Interstate  board  may  appoint  the  Interstate 
district  clerk   to  serve   as  secretary  of   the 
board  in  addition  to  bis  other  duties.  The 
secretary  of  the  Interstate  board  (or  the  In- 
terstate district  clerk,  if  so  appointed)  shall 
keep  the  minutes  of  Ita  meetings,  shall  cer- 
tify Ita  records,  and  perform  such  other  du- 
ties as  may  be  assigned  to  him  by  the  board. 
"P.  Modxbator. — The  moderator  shall  pre- 
side at  the  dUtrlct  meetings,  regulate  the 
bualneas  thereof,  decide  question*  of  order, 
and  make  a  public  declaration  of  every  vote 
passed.  He  may  prescribe  rules  of  procedure: 
but  such  rules  may  be  altered  by  the  dU- 
trlct. He  may  administer  oaths  to  dUtrlct 
oOoers  In  either  stata. 

••a.  OtauE.— The  cleric  shaU  keep  a  true 
noord  of  all  proceedings  at  each  dUtrict 
meeting.  shaU  certify  Ita  records,  shall  make 
an  attested  copy  of  any  records  of  the  dU- 
trlct for  any  person  upon  request  and  tender 
of  reasonable  fees  therefor,  U  so  appointed, 
shall  serve  as  secretary  of  the  board  of  school 
directors,  and  shaU  perform  such  other  du- 
ties as  may  be  required  by  custom  or  law. 

"H.  Tbbasttkxb.— The  treasiirer  shall  have 
custody  of  aU  of  the  monies  belonging  to  the 
district  and  shaU  pay  out  the  same  only 
upon  the  order  of  the  Interstate  board.  He 
ShaU  keep  a  fair  and  accurate  account  of  aU 
sums  received  Into  and.  paid  from  the  inter- 
state dUtrtct  treasuryr  and  at  the  cloee  of 
each  fiscal  year  he  shall  make  a  report  to  the 
interstate  dUtrict,  giving  a  particular  ac- 
count of  aU  recelpta  and  paymenta  during 
the  year  He  shaU  furnish  to  the  Interstate 
directors,  statementa  from  hU  books  and 
submit  bU  books  and  vouchers  to  them  and 
to    the    dUtrtct    auditors    f«    examination 
whenever  so  requested.  He  still  make  aU  re- 
turns called  for  by  laws  reUtlng  to  echoed 
dUtrtcta  Before  entering  on  hU  dutlee,  the 


tnasurer  shaU  give  a  bond  with  sufficient 
sureties  and  In  such  sum  as  the  directors 
may  require.  The  treasurer's  term  of  office 
U  frtjm  July  l  to  the  foUowlng  June  30. 

"L  AxiMTOBs.— At  the  organisation  meet- 
ing of  the  dUtrict.  three  auditor*  shaU  be 
chosen,  one  to  serve  for  a  term  of  one  year. 


one  to  serve  for  a  term  of  two  yea^a.^d 
one  to  serve  for  a  term  of  three  yeanf.  Aror 
the  expiration  ol  each  original  tertn,  the 
successor  shaU  be  choeen  for  a  three  year 
term.  At  least  one  auditor  shaU  l)e  a  reel- 
dent  of  New  Hampshire,  and  one  auditor  shaU 
be  a  resident  of  Vermont.  An  Interstate  dU- 
trtct may  vote  to  employ  a  certified  pub- 
Uc  accountant  to  assist  the  auditors  In  the 
performance  of  their  duties.  The  auditors 
ShaU  carefully  examine  the  accounta  of  the 
treasurer  and  the  directors  at  the  close  of 
each  fiscal  year,  and  at  such  other  time* 
whenever  necessary,  and  report  to  the  dU- 
trlct whether  the  same  are  correctiy  cast  and  ■ 
properly  vouched.  _.  ^     j     *. 

"J.  strpHaNTiNDXNT.— The  superintendent  ^ 
of  schooU  ShaU  be  selected  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  Ijoard  of  school  directors  of  the  Inter- 
state dUtrtot  with  the  approval  of  both  com- 
missioners. ..  ^ 
"K.  Vacancibs.— Any  vacancy  among  the 
elected  officer*  ol  ihe  district  shaU  be  fiUed 
by  the  Interstate  board  until  the  next  an- 
nual  meettng  ol  the  dUtrtct  or  other  elec- 
tion, when  a  successor  shall  be  elected  to 
serve  out  the  remainder  ol  the  unexpired 
term,  11  any.  Until  aU  vacancies  on  the  inter- 
state board  are  flUed,  the  remaining  mem- 
bers ShaU  have  luU  power  to  act. 
"Abticuc  VI 

"AFPBOPBIATXON     AND     APPOBTIOKMXNT     OP 
PUNOfl 

"A  BxrooxT,— Belore  each  annual  meeting, 
the  interstate  board  shaU  prepare  a  report 
ol  expenditures  lor  the  preceding  fiscal  year, 
an  estimate  of  expenditures  for  the  current 
fiscal  year,  and  a  budget  for  the  succeeding 

fiscal   year.  ^     w     _. 

"B.  APPKOfBiATioN. — ^The  Interstate  board 
of  directors  shall  present  the  budget  report  of 
the  annual  meeting.  The  interstate  district 
shall  appropriate  a  sum  of  money  for  the  sup- 
port of  Its  schools  and  for  the  discharge  of  Ita 
obUgatlons  for  the  ensuing  flscAl  year. 

"C.  Appoxtionmxkt  op  Appropriation.— 
Subject  to  the  provisions  of  article  Vn  here- 
of the  interstate  board  ehaU  first  apply 
against  such  appropriation  any  Income  to 
which  the  Interstate  dUtrict  U  entitied,  and 
shall  then  apportion  the  balance  among  the 
member  dUtrlcts  in  accordance  with  one  of 
the  following  formulas  as  determined  by  the 
articles  of  agreement  as  amended  from  time 

to  time:  •  *       _^.     ^ 

"a  All  of  such  balance  to  be  apportioned 
on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  that  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  taxable  property  In  each  mem- 
ber dUtrlct  bears  to  that  of  the  entire  In- 
terstate dUtrtct:  or 

"b  All  ol  such  balance  to  be  apportioned 
on  the  basU  that  the  average  dally  resident 
membership  for  tAe  preceding  fiscal  year  ol 
each  member  distrtct  bears  to  that  ol  the 
average  dally  resident  membership  ol  the 
entire  interstate  school  dUtrtct:  or 

"c.  A  formula  based  on  any  combination  of 
the  foregoing  factors.  The  term  'lair  »n«*^ 
value  ol  taxable  property'  shaU  mean  the  Ust 
locally  assessed  valuation  ol  a  member  ou- 
trtct  m  New  Hampshire,  as  last  equaUzed  by 
the  New  Hampshire  state  tax  commission. 

"The  term  'fair  market  value  of  taxable 
property*  shall  mean  the  equaUzed  grand  lUt 
ol  a  Vermont  member  dUtrlct,  as  determined 
by  the  Vermont  department  of  taxes. 

"Such  assessed  valuation  and  grand  lUt 
may  be  further  adjusted  (by  elimination  of 
certain  type*  of  taxable  property  from  one 
or  the  other  or  otherwUe)  In  accordance 
with  the  articles  of  agreement,  In  order  that 
the  fair  market  value  of  taxable  property  in 
each  state  shaU  be  comparable.  ^.  .  ^ 

"  'Average  daUy  resident  membership    m 
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tiM  intmtote  dlstrlet  In  tb*  flnt  loataoM 
aXkMlX  be  Um  mm  of  tba  svarac*  daUj  roaldmt 
mtsnlMnlilp  of  tb*  mamlMr  dlstiteta  In  tlic 
gnulM  InTolTed  for  the  preoedtqg  llacat  year 
where  no  atudenU  were  enrolled  In  the  tnt»- 
■tate  district  echoola  for  s\ich  preoedtng 
flaealyeer.  

"D.  StUMM  or  Nsw  Hamtshibb  Mwiw 
Dbtbict.— The  Interstate  bovd  ihaU  certify 
the  ahAre  of  a  New  Hempehlre  member  dla- 
trlct  of  the  total  appropriation  to  the  school 
board  of  each  member  district  which  shall 
add  such  stun  to  the  amoxint  appropriated  by 
the  member  dUtrtct  Itself  for  the  ensuing 
jraar  and  raise  such  sum  Ln  the  same  man- 
ner as  thotigh  the  appropriation  had  been 
voted  at  a  school  district  Meeting  of  the 
member  district.  The  Intersti  t«  district  shall 
not  set  up  Its  own  capital  rei  erre  funds:  but 
a  New  Hampahlre  member  ( Istrlct  may  set 
up  a  capital  reserre  ftind  In  ccordance  with 
RSA  30.  to  be  turned  over  t  i  the  interstate 
district  In  payment  of  the  Tew  Hampshire 
member  district's  share  of  ny  anticipated 
obligations. 

"M.  Sbasx  or  VsaJcoMT  Ux.  isBt  Dtstbict. — 
The  Interstete  board  shall  c  irtlfy  the  share 
of  a  Vermont  member  dlsti  ct  of  the  total 
appropriation  to  the  achoof  board  of  each 
member  district  which  shai: 
aiQount' appropriated  by 
Itself  f of  ue  ensuing  year 
In  the  same  manner  as  tbo 
atlon  had  been  voted  at 
meeting  of  the  member  dlsi 


the! 


d  sum  to  the 
ember  dlstrlet 
raise  such  sum 
1  the  approprl- 
achool  district 
ct. 


"ASTKXS 

"soaaownf^ 


I  Inokbtsdness. — 

I  district  shall  be 

let  and  shall 

obligation 

spt  that  such 

d  Its  member 

Indebtedness  of 

puri>osea  of  de- 

under  New 

A  member  dls- 

om   an   Interstate 

for  indebtedness 

Is  outstand- 

sw&l  and  shall  be 

of  such  in- 

ent  as  though  it 


Lpadty 


"A.  iMmsTATs    DwmcTJ 
Indebtednees  of  an  Interstej 
a  general  obligation  of  the] 
also  be  a  Joint  and  several 
of  each  member  district, 
obUgatlons  of  the  dlstrlc^ 
districts  shall  not  be  deei 
(uiy  member  district  for 
tHrmlnlng  iu  borrowing 
Hampshire  or  Vermont  li 
trlct   which   withdraws 
district  shall  remain  Uab] 
of  the  interstate  district 
ing  at  the  time  of  wlthi 
responsible  for  paying  11 
debtedness  to  the  same 
had  not  been  withdrawn. 

"B.  TtacpoBAST  BoBBciirtNa. — The  inter- 
ata^  board  may  authorl:  »  the  borrowing  of 
money  by  the  interstate  llstrlct  (l)  in  an- 
ticipation of  payments  of  operating  and  cap- 
ital expenses  by  the  men  ber  dlstrlcte  to  the 
Interstate  dlstrlcte  and  (S  i  In  anticipation  of 
the  issue  of  bonds  or  noi  m  of  the  interstate 
district  which  have  been  authorized  for  the 
purpoee  of  financing  ca|  Ital  projects.  Such 
temporary  borrowing  shi  11  be  evidenced  by 
Interest  bearing  or  dlscotint4d  notee  of  the 
Interstete  dUtrict.  The  amount  of  notes  is- 
sued In  any  fiscal  year  in  ^anticipation  of 
expense  paymenta  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  of  such  paymente  received  by  the 
Interstete  district  In  the  preceding  fiscal 
year.  Notes  Issued  under  this  paragraph  shall 
b»  payable  within  one  year  in  the  case  of 
notee  under  clause  (1)  and  three  years  in 
the  case  of  notee  under  claviae  (3)  from  their 
respective  dates,  but  the  principal  of  and  In- 
terest on  notee  issued  for  a  shorter  period 
may  be  renewed  or  paid  from  time  to  time  by 
the  issue  of  other  notes,  provided  that  the 
period  from  the  date  of  an  original  note  to 
the  maturity  of  any  note  Issued  to  renew  or 
pay  the  same  debt  shall  not  exceed  the  max- 
imum period  permitted  for  the  original  loan. 

"C.  BoaaowiNO  roa  Caprrai.  Paojscrs. — An 
Interstate  district  may  incur  debt  and  issue 
Ita  bonds  or  notes  to  flnsnce  capital  projects. 
Such  projects  may  consist  of  the  acquisition 
or  improvement  of  land  and  bxilldlngs  for 
school  purposes,  the  construction,  recon- 
struction, alteration,  or  eiUargement  of 
■ehool  buildings  and  related  school  facilities. 


tba  acquisition  of  equipment  of  a  lastlac 
obaraetar  and  the  payment  of  judgments 
Wo  latentate  district  may  authorise  In- 
debtedness  in  excess  of  ten  percent  of  ths 
total  fair  market  value  of  taxable  property 
la  Ite  member  dlstrlcte  as  defined  In  article 
VI  of  t>»i«  compact.  The  primary  obllgatloo 
of  the  Interstete  district  to  pay  indebtedness 
of  member  dlstrlcte  shall  not  be  considered 
Indebtedness  of  the  interstete  district  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  ite  borrowing  ca- 
pacity under  this  paragraph.  Bonds  or  notes 
Issued  under  this  paragsaph  shall  mature  In 
equal  or  diminishing  installmente  of  princi- 
pal payable  at  leaet  annually  commencing 
no  later  than  two  years  and  ending  not  later 
than  thirty  years  after  their  dates. 

"D.  AxrrHoaiZATTON  Psocxxsinos. — An  In- 
terstete dUtrlct  shall  authorise  the  inctuTlng 
of  debte  to  flnsnce  capitel  projecte  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  district  passed  at  an  an- 
nual or  special  district  meeting.  Such  vote 
■bsU  be  taken  by  secret  ballot  after  full  op- 
portunity for  debate,  and  any  such  vote  shall 
be  subject  to  reconsideration  and  further 
acUon  by  the  dUtrlct  at  the  same  meeting 
or  at  an  adjourned  session  thereof. 

"■.  Sals  or  Bokds  and  Notxs. — Bonds  and 
notee  which  have  been  authorized  under  this 
article  may  be  Issued  from  time  to  time  and 
shall  be  sold  at  not  leas  than  par  and  ac- 
crued Interest  at  public  or  private  sale  by  the 
chairman  of  the  school  board  and  by  the 
treasurer.  Interstete  district  bonds  and  notes 
shall  be  signed  by  the  said  offlcera.  except 
that  either  one  of  the  two  required  signatiu-es 
may  be  a  facsimile.  Subject  to  this  compact 
and  the  authorising  vote,  they  shall  be  in 
such  form,  bear  such  ratee  of  Interest  and 
nurture  at  such  times  as  the  said  officers  may 
determine.  Bonds  shall,  but  notes  need  not. 
bear  the  seal  of  the  Interstete  district,  or  a 
facsimile  of  such  seal.  Any  bonds  or  notes  of 
the  interstAte  district  which  are  properly  ex- 
ecuted by  the  said  ofllMrs  shall  be  valid  and 
binding  according  to  their  terms  notwlth- 
stendlng  that  before  the  delivery  thereof 
such  officers  may  have  ceased  to  be  officers  of 
the  Interstete  district. 

"F.  Piocxxoe  or  Bonos. — Any  accrued  In- 
terest received  upon  delivery  of  bonds  or 
notes  of  an  Interstete  district  shall  be  ap- 
plied to  the  payment  of  the  first  Interest 
which  becomes  due  thereon.  The  other  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  such  bonds  or  notes, 
other  than  temporary  notes,  including  any 
premiums,  may  be  temporarily  Invested  by 
the  Interstate  district  pending  their  expendi- 
ture; and  such  proceeds,  including  any  in- 
come derived  from  the  temporary  investment 
of  such  proceeds,  shall  be  used  to  pay  the 
coste  of  Issuing  and  marketing  the  bonds  or 
notes  and  to  meet  the  operating  expenses  or 
capitel  expenses  In  accordance  with  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  bonds  or  notes  were 
Issued  or,  by  proceedings  taken  in  the  man- 
ner reqiUred  for  the  authorization  of  such 
tfebt,  for  other  purposes  for  which  such  debt 
could  be  incurred.  No  purchaser  of  any  bonds 
or  notes  of  an  interstete  district  shall  be  re- 
sponsible In  any  way  to  see  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  proceeds  thereof. 

"O.  Stats  Am  PaooaAMS. — As  used  In  this 
paragraph  the  term  'initial  aid'  shall  include 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  financial  as- 
sistance with  respect  to  a  capital  project,  or 
the  means  of  financing  a  capitel  project, 
which  is  available  In  connection  with  con- 
struction coste  of  a  capital  project  or  which 
Is  available  at  the  time  Indebtedness  Is  in- 
curred to  finance  the  project.  Without  limit- 
ing the  generality  of  the  foregoing  definition. 
Initial  aid  shall  specifically  Include  a  New 
Hampshire  stete  guarantee  under  RSA'196-B 
with  respect  to  bonds  or  notes  and  Vermont 
construction  aid  under  chapter  123  of  16 
V.S.A.  As  iised  in  this  paragraph  the  term 
'long-term  aid'  shaU  include  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont  financial  assistance  which  is 
payable  periodically  in  relation  to  capitel 
coste  incurred  by  an  Interstete  district.  With- 


out llmltlnc  the  generality  of  the  foregoing 
deflnltlan,  long-term  aid  shall  spedflcally  ln« 
elude  New  Hampshire  sobool  building  aid 
under  B8A  IM  sad  Vermont  soho<d  building 
aid  under  chapter  138  of  Title  16  VjSA.  For 
the  purpose  of  applying  for,  receiving  and 
expending  initial  aid  and  long-term  aid  an 
interstete  district  shall  be  deemed  a  native 
school  district  by  each  stete.  subject  to  the 
following  provision.  When  an  interstete  dis- 
trict has  appropriated  money  for  a  capital 
project,  the  amount  appropriated  shall  be 
divided  Into  a  New  Hampahlre  share  and  a 
Vermont  share  in  accordance  with  the  oapl> 
tal  expense  apportionment  formula  in  the 
arUclee  of  agreement  as  though  the  total 
ankount  appropriated  for  the  project  was  a 
capital  expense  requiring  apportionment  In 
the  year  the  appropriation  is  made.  New 
Hampshire  initial  aid  shaU  be  available  with 
respect  to  the  amount  of  the  New  Hampshire 
share  as  though  It  were  authorized  indebted- 
ness of  a  New  Hampshire  cooperative  school 
district.  In  the  case  of  a  stete  guarantee  of 
interstete  districts  bonds  or  notes  under  RSA 
196-B.  the  interstete  district  shall  be  eligible 
to  apply  for  and  receive  an  unconditional 
stete  guarantee  with  respect  to  an  amount 
of  ite  twnds  or  notes  which  does  not  exceed 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  the  New 
Hampshire  share  as  determined  above.  Ver- 
mont initial  aid  shall  be  available  with  re- 
spect to  the  amount  of  the  Vermont  share 
as  though  It  were  funds  voted  by  a  Ver- 
mont school  district.  Payments  of  Vermont 
Initial  aid  shall  be  made  to  the  interstete 
district,  and  the  amount  of  any  borrowing 
authorized  to  meet  the  appropriation  for  the 
capitel  project  shall  be  reduced  accordingly. 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  long-term  aid 
shall  be  payable  to  the  Interstete  district. 
The  amounts  of  long-term  aid  in  each  year 
shall  be  based  on  the  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont  shares  of  the  amount  of  Indebted- 
ness of  the  interstete  district  which  Is  pay- 
able in  that  year  and  which  has  been  ap- 
portioned In  accordance  with  the  capitel  ex- 
pense apportionment  formula  in  the  articles 
of  agreement.  The  New  Hampshire  aid  sha^ 
be  payable  at  the  rate  of  forty-five  percent, 
if  there  are  three  or  less  New  Hampshire 
members  in  the  Interstete  district,  and  other- 
wise it  shall  be  payable  as  though  the  New 
Hampshire  members  were  a  New  Hampshire 
oooperaUve  school  dUtrict.  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont  long-term  aid  shall  be  deducted  ' 
from  the  total  capital  expenses  for  the  fiscal 
.year  in  which  the  long-term  aid  Is  payable, 
and  the  balance  of  such  expenses  shall  be 
apportioned  among  the  member  dlstrlcte. 
Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions. 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  may  at  any 
time  change  their  stete  school  aid  programs 
that  are  in  existence  when  this  compact  tekes 
effect  and  may  estebllsh  new  programs,  and 
any  legislation  for  these  purposes  may  spec- 
ify how  such  programs  shall  be  applied  with 
respect  to  interstete  dlstrlcte. 

■"H.  Tax  ExxMPnoN. — Bonds  and  notes  of 
an  interstete  school  district  shall  be  exempt 
from  local  property  taxes  in  both  stetes,  and 
the  Interest  or  discount  thereon  and  any 
profit  derived  from  the  disposition  thereof 
shall  be  exempt  from  personal  Income  taxes 
in  both  stetes. 

"Abticu  vm 

"TAKIMO   OVSR   or  EXISTINC   PKOPXKTT 

"A.  Powxa  To  AcQvnz  PaorsaTT  or  Mem- 
BEs  DisTKicT. — The  articles  of  agreement,  or 
an  amendq^ent  thereof,  may  provide  for  the 
acquisition  'by  an  interstate  district  from  a 
member  district  of  all  or  a  part  of  ite  exist- 
ing plant  and  eq\ilpment. 

"B  Valuation. — The  articles  of  agreement, 
or  the  amendment,  shall  provide  for  the  de- 
termination of  the  value  of  the  property  to 
be  acquired  In  one  or  more  of  the  following 
ways: 

"a.  A  valuation  set  forth  in  the  articles  of 
agreement  or  the  amendment. 
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"b  By  appraisal,  in  which  case,  one  ap- 
praiser shaU  be  appointed  by  each  oomm\»- 
Soner,  and  a  third  appraiser  appointed  by 
the  first  two  appraisers.  

■C.  RXIMBTTKSXMENT  TO  MSMBES  DiSralCr.— 

The  articles  of  agreement  shall  specify  the 
method  by  which  the  '»«'"»>«' <*^*^5|J^~i 
be  reimbursed  by  the  interstete  district  for 
the  property  taken  over,  in  one  or  more  of 
the  following  ways: 

•a  By  one  lump  sum,  appropriated,  allo- 
cated, and  raised  by  the  Interstate  district 
in  the  same  manner  as  an  appropriation  for 
operating  expenses. 

"b  In  installmente  Over  a  period  of  not 
more  than  twenty  years,  each  o^  which  U 
appropriated,  allocated,  and  raised  by  the  in- 
terstate district  in  the  same  manner  as  an 
appropriation  for  operating  expenses. 

••c  By-  an  agreement  to  assume  or  reim- 
burse the  member  district  lor  all  PrtnflPf^ 
and  interest  on  any  outstanding  Indebted- 
ness originally  incurred  by  the  member  dis- 
trict to  finance  the  acquisition  and  improve- 
ment of  the  property,  each  such  Installment 
to  be  appropriated,  allocated,  and  raised  by 
the  interstete  district  In  the  same  manner 
as  an  appropriation  for  operating  expenses. 
"The  member  district  transferring  the 
property  shall  have  the  same  obligation  to 
pay  to  the  Interstete  district  ite  share  of  }Jie 
cost  of  such  acquisition,  but  may  offset  Itt 
right  to  reimbursement. 

"ASTICM    DC 
"AMENDMENTS  TO  ABTICLES  or  AC«EEMENT 

"A  Amendmento  to  the  articles  of  agree- 
ment may  be  adopted  in  the  same  manner 
provided  for  the  Adoption  of  the  original 
articles  of  agreement,  except  that: 

"a.  Unless  the  amendment  calls  for  the  ad- 
dition of  a  new  member  district,  the  func- 
tions of  the  planning  committee  shall  be 
carried  out  by  the  Interstate  district  board 
of  directors. 

"b.   If  the  amendment  proposes  the  ad- 
dition of  a  new  member  district,  the  plan- 
ning committee  shall  consist  of  all  of  the 
members  of  the  Interstate  board  and  all  of 
the  members   of  the  ^school  board   of  the 
proposed  new  member  dUtrict  or  dUtricte. 
In  such  case  the  amendment  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  voters  at  an  Interstate  dis- 
trict meeting,  at  which  an  affirmative  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  those  present  and  voting  shall 
be  required.  The  arUcles  of  agreement  to- 
gether with  the  proposed  amendment  shaOl 
be  submitted  to  the  voters  of  the  proposed 
new  member  district  at  a  meeting  thereof, 
at  which  a  simple  majority  of  those  present 
and  voting  shall  be  required. 

"c  In  all  cases  an  amendment  may  be 
adopted  on  the  part  of  an  Interstete  dlst^ct 
upon  the  affirmative  vote  of  voters  thereof  at 
a  meeting  voting  as  one  body.  Except  where 
the  amendment  proposes  the  admission  of  a 
new  member  district,  a  simple  majority  of 
those  present  and  vottng  shaU  be  required 
for  adoption. 

"d  No  amendment  to  the  articles  of  agree- 
ment may  Impair  the  rlghte  of  bond  or  note 
holders  or  the  power  of  the  Interstate  dis- 
trict to  procure  the  means  for  their  payment. 
"Akticxx  X 

"APPUCABILITT    or    NTW    HAMP8HIBX    LAVTS 

"A  GxNERAi.  School  Laws.— With  respect 
to  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  any 
school  of  the  district  located  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, the  provisions  of  New  HampshUe  law 
shall  apply  except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  compact  and  except  that  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  school  board  shaU  be  exercised 
and  discharged  by  the  Interstete  board  and 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  union  superin- 
tendent shall  be  exercised  and  discharged 
by  the  interstete  district  superintendent. 

"B    New    HAMPsnnut    State    Am. — ^A   New 

Hampshire  school  district  shaU  be  entitled 

to  receive  an  amount  of  stete  aid  for  operat- 

Ing  expenditures  as  though  Ite  share  of  the 
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interstete.  dUtrtct's  expenses  were  the  ex- 
penses of  the  New  Hampshire  mraber  dls- 
trtct,  and  as  though  the  New  Hampshire 
member  district  pupils  attending  the  Inter- 
stete school  were  attending  a  New  Hwnp- 
shlre  cooperative  school  district's  schooL 
The  state  aid  shall  be  Pa'«»_t°  t^L?,"*!^ 
Hampshire  member  school  district  to  reduce 
the  Bvms  which  would  otherwise  be  required 
to  be  raised  by  taxation  within  the  member 

"C     CoNTiNTTED    Existence    or   the    New- 
Hampshire    Member     School    District.—a 
Sew  kamoshlre  member  school  district  shall 
continue  "in  existence,  and  shall  ba'e  all  of 
the  powers  and  be  subject  to  all  of  the  obll- 
Kations  imposed  by  law  and  not  herein  dele- 
iated  to  th7lnterstete,.dlstrtct.  If  the  Inter- 
state district  incorporates  only  a  P^'t  °f  tbe 
schools  in  the  member  school  district,  then 
the  school  board  of  the  member  school  dis- 
trict shall  continue  in  existence  and  "  sha 
have  all  of  the  powers  and  be  subject  to  all 
of  the  obligations  imposed  by  law  on  It  and 
not  herein  delegated  to  the  district^ However, 
if  all  of  the  schools  in  the  member  school 
district  are  incorporated  into  the  interstate 
school  district,  then  the  member  or  members 
of    the    interstate    board    representing    the 
member  district  shall  have  all  of  the  powers 
and  be  subject  to  all  of  the  obligations  Im- 
posed by  law  on  the  members  of  a  school 
board    for    the    member    district    and    not 
herein  delegated  to  the  \«te"*»^, '*^^*''fJv 
The  New  Hampshire  member  school  district 
shall  remain  liable  on  its  existing  indebted- 
ness- and  the  Interstete  school  district  shall 
not  become  liable  therefor,  unless  the  in- 
debtedness is  specifically  assumed  In  accord- 
ance  with   the   articles  of   agreement.   Any 
trust  funds  or  capital  reserve  funds  and  any 
property   not  taken   over  by  the  interstete 
district  shall  be  retained  by  the  New  Hamp- 
shire member  district  and  held  or  disposed 
of  according  to  law.  If  all  of  the  schools  in 
a  member  district  are  incorporated  into  an 
interstate  district,  then  no  annual  meeting 
of  the  member  district  shall  be  required  un- 
less  the   members   of   the    interstate    board 
from   the  member  district  shall   determine 
that  there  is  occasion  for  such  an  annual 

'^"D^'surr  AND  Service  or  Process  in  New 
HAMPSHIRE.— The  courts  of  New  Hampsh  re 
shall  have  the  same  Jurisdiction  over  the  dU- 
trict as  though  a  New  Hampshire  member 
district  were  a  party  instead  of  the  Inter- 
state district.  The  service  necessary  to  Insti- 
tute suit  in  New  Hampshire  shall  be  made 
on  the  dUtrlct  by  leaving  a  copy  of  the  writ 
or  other  proceedings  In  hand  or  at  the  last 
and  usual  olace  of  abode  of  one  of  the  direc- 
tors who  reside  In  New  Hampshire  and  by 
mailing  a  like  copy  to  the  clerk  and  to  one 
otoer  director  by  certified  mail  with  return 

receipt  requested.  ,  „„  i„ 

"E  EMPLOTMENT.— Each  employee  of  an  In- 
terstate district  assigned  to  a  school  located 
in  New  Hampshire  shall  be  considered  an 
employee  of  a  New  Hampshire  school  dUtrict 
for  the  purpose  of  the  New  Hampshire  teach- 
ers' retirement  system,  the  New  Hampshire 
state  employees'  retirement  system,  the  New 
Hampshire  workmen's  compensation  law  and 
any  other  law  relating  to  the  "gulation  of 
employment  or  the  provUion  of  benefits  lor 
employees  of  New  Hampshire  school  districts 
except  as  follows :  wi-«  ™-™ 

"1  A  teacher  In  a  New  Hampshire  mem- 
ber dUtrict  may  elect  to  remain  a  member 
of  the  New  Hampshire  teachers'  retirement 
system,  even  though  assigned  to  teach  In  an 
Interstete  school  In  Vermont. 

"2  Employees  of  Interstete  dUtrlcte  desig- 
nated as  professional  or  instructional  steff 
members,  as  defined  In  article  I  hereof,  may 
elect  to  participate  In  the  t«»ohe"'jetir»- 
ment  system  of  either  the  state  of  New 
Hampshire  or  the  stoto  at  Vermont  but  In  no 
case  wlU  they  parttclpate  In  both  retirement 
svstems  simultaneously. 
••8.  It  ahaU  be  ths  duty  of  tha  superin- 


tendent in  an  Interstete  dUtrict  to:  (a)  ad- 
vise  teachers   and   other   professional   stall 
employees  contracted  for  the  dUtrict  about 
the  terms  of  the  contract  and  the  PoUcles 
and  procedure  of  the  retirement  systems;  (b) 
see  tiiat  each  teacher  or  professional  staff 
employee  selecte  the  retirement  system  of  his 
ch<rtce  at  the  time  hU  contract  U  signed, 
(cl  provide  the  commissioners  of  education 
in  New  Hampshire  and  In  Vermont  with  the 
names  and  other  pertinent  information  re- 
garding each  staff  member  under  lilf  Ju™- 
dlctlon  so  that  each  may  be  enrolled  In  the 
retirement  system  of  hU  preference. 
"AxncLB  XI 


"ATPLiCABtLrrT  or  Vermont  laws 
"A  Gemeral  School  Laws.— With  respect 
to  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  any 
school  of  the  dUtrict  located  In  Vermont, 
the  provUlons  of  Vermont  law  shaU  apply 
except  as  otherwise  provided  in  thU  compact 
and  except  that  the  powers  and  duties  or 
the  school  board  shall  be  exercUed  and  dis- 
charged by  the  interstete  board  and  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  union  superin- 
tendent shall  be  exercUed  and  dUcharged  by 
the  interstate  dUtrlct  superintendent. 

"B  Vermont  State  Am. — A  Vermont  school 
dUtrict  shall   be   entitled   to  receive   such 
amount  of  stete  aid  for  operating  expendi- 
tures as  though  ite  share  of  the  interstete     » 
dUtrict'«  expenses  were  the  expenses  of  the 
Vermont  mfember  district,  and  as  though  the 
Vermont  member  district  puplU   attending 
the  interstate  schooU  were  attending  a  VeB- 
mont  union  school  district's  schooU.  Such 
state  aid  shall  be  paid  to  the  Vermont  mem- 
ber school  dUtrlct  to  rec|uce  the  sums  which 
would  otherwise  be  required  to  be  raUed  by 
taxation  vrithln  the  member  dUtrict.       ^ 
"C     CoNTiNtJED    Existence    or    Vermont 
Member  School  District. — A  Vermont  mem- 
ber school  dUtrlct  shall  continue  In  exUt- 
ence    and  shall  have  aU  of  tAe  powers  and 
be  subject  to  all  of  the  obligations  imposed 
by  law  and  not  herein  delegated  to  the  In- 
terstate  dUtrlct.    If   the    interstate   district 
Incorporates  only  a  part  of  the  schooU  in 
the  member  school  dUtrict,  then  the  school 
board  of  the  member  school  district  shall 
continue  in  existence  and  it  shall  have  all 
of  the  powers  and  be  subject  to  all  of  the 
obligations  imposed  by  law  on  it  and  not 
herein   delegated   to   the   dUtrict.   However, 
If  all  of  the  schooU  in  the  member  school  dU- 
trlct   are   incorporated    Into   the    interstete 
school  district,  then  the  member  or  members 
of    the    interstete    board    representing    the 
member  dUtrict  shall  have  all  of  the  powers 
and  be  subject  to  all  of  the  obligations  im- 
posed by  law  on  the  members  of  a  school 
board  for  the  member  district  and  not  herein 
delegated  to  the  interstate  dUtrlct.  The  Ver- 
mont member  school  district  shall  r«nf '« 
liable  on  Ite  existing  indebtedness;  and  the 
interstate  school  district  shall  not  ^>^^^ 
liable   therefor.   Any  trust   ^ "f  <^  ^nd-^tar 
property  not  teken  over  s^*"  ^e  retained 
by  the  Vermont  member  school  district  and 
held  or  disposed  of  according  to  law. 

"D  SOTT  and  Service  or  Process  in  Ver- 
mont —The  courte  of  Vermont  shall  have  the 
same  JurUdictlcm  over  the  dUtxicte  as 
though  a  Vermont  member  district  were  a 
p^/ instead  of  the  interstate  district.  T^e 
service  necessary  to  Institute  suit  in  Ver- 
mont shaS^e  mlde  on  the  district  by  leaving 
a  copy  of  the  writ  or  other  proc-edlngsln 
hand  or  at  the  last  and  usual  place  of  a^e 
of  one  of  the  directors  who  resides  in  Ver- 
mont,  and  by  mailing  a  like  copy  to^he  clerk 
and  to  one  other  director  by  certified  mall 
with  return  receipt  requested. 

"E  Employment.- Each  employee  of  an 
interstate  dUtrict  assigned  to  a  school  lo- 
cated  in  Vermont  shall  be  considered  an 
employee  of  a  Vermont  school  dUtrict  for 
the  purpose  of  the  stete  teachers'  retire- 
ment syVtem  of  Vermont,  the  state  em- 
ployees'   retirement    system,    the    Vermont 
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vorkBMB't  compenafttlon  Uw,  and  any  other 
tew  relating  to  tb«  reffolatton  of  emplojnnent 
or  tba  proTlalon  of  benaflti  for  employeM  of 
yannont  aehool  dUtrlota  axeapt  aa  followa: 

~1.  A  taaehar  In  a  Vermont  member  dla- 
trlet  may  elect  to  remain  a  member  of  the 
■tate  teaohere'  retirement  eyttem  of  Ver- 
mont, even  tbodfh  aaalcned  to  teach  in  an 
Intentate  aehool  in  New  Hampahlre. 

"3  Employeea  of  Intentate  dlatrlcti  dea- 
IfQAted  aa  profeaalonal  or  inatruetlonal 
staff  membera,  aa  defined  In  article  I  hereof, 
may  elect  to  participate  In  the  teachers'  re- 
tirement ayatem  of  either  the  state  of  Ver- 
mont or  the  state  of  Wew  Hampahlre  but  in 
no  case  will  tbey  participate  In  both  retire- 
ment systems  slmultaneoualy. 

"3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superin- 
tendent In  an  Interstate  district  to:  (a)  ad- 
vise teachers  and  other  professional  staff  em- 
ployeee  contracted  for  the  district  about  the 
terma  of  the  contract  and  the  poUelee  and 
procedures  of  the  retirement  system:  (b) 
see  that  each  teacher  or  professional  staff 
employee  selects  the  retirement  system  of  his 
Choice  at  the  time  his  contract  Is  signed: 
(c)  provide  the  commissioners  of  education 
In  New  Hampahlre  and  In  Vermont  with  the 
namee  and  other  pertinent  information  re- 
garding each  staff  member  under  his  jurls- 
dlctlcSh  so  tSat  each  may  be  enrolled  m  the 
retlrAient '  i^stem  of  hla  preference. 

"AancLB  xn 
"Asomoir  09  courkcrt  ar  oaxsonr  acwooL 


"The  Dreeden  School  District,  otherwise 
known  aa  the  Hanover-Norwich  Interstate 
School  District,  authorized  by  New  Hamp- 
shire laws  of  IMl.  chapter  118,  and  by  the 
laws  of  Vermont,  la  hereby  authorized  to 
adopt  the  provisions  of  this  compact  and  to 
become  jtn  interstate  school  district  within 
the  meaning  hereof,  upon  the  following  con- 
ditions and  subject  to  the  following  llmiu- 
tlons: 

"a.  Articles  of  agreement  shall  be  prepared 
and  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  directors  of 
the  IntersUte  school  district. 

"b.  The  articles  of  agreement  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  an  annual  or  special  meeting  of 
the  Dresden    district   for   adoption. 

"c.  An  affirmative  vote  of  two- thirds  of 
those  present  and  voting  shall  be  reqiUred 
for  adoption. 

"d.  Nothing  contained  therein,  or  In  this 
compact,  as  It  affecu  the  Dreeden  School 
District  shall  affect  adversely  the  righu  of 
the  holders  of  any  bonds  or  other  evidences 
of  Indebtedness  then  outstanding,  or  the 
rights  of  the  district  to  procure  the  means 
for  payment  thereof  previoioaly  authorized. 

"e.  The  corporate  existence  of  the  Dresden 
School  District  shall  not  be  terminated  by 
such  adoption  of  artlclee  of  amendment,  but 
ahall  be  deemed  to  be  so  amended  that  It 
ahall  thereafter  be  governed  by  the  terms  of 
thla  compact. 

"AxncLB  IfTTT 

^  "MiacxLLAiraoTn  raovmoNa 

"A.  STT7DB8. — Insofar  aa  practicable,  the 
studies  required  by  the  laws  of  both  states 
ahall  be  offered  In  an  IntersUta  school  dU- 
trlct. 

"B.  Tsxraooxa. — Textbooks  and  echolar's 
suppUee  shall  be  provided  at  the  expense  of 
the  interstate  district  for  pupils  attending 
Ita  schools. 

"C.  TEAjfaroaTATioM. — Ttoa  allocation  of  the 
ooat  of  tranaportatlon  in  an  Interstate  school 
district,  aa  between  the  InUrstate  district 
and  the  member  dlstrlota.  ahall  be  datarmlnad 
by  the  artlclee  of  agreement. 

"D.  Location  or  ScaooLaotmxB. — Xn  any 
caaa  where  a  new  schoolhouae  or  other  echool 
facility  Is  to  be  oonstrticted  or  acquired,  the 
Intaratate  board  ahaU  flrat  determine  whether 
It  ahall  be  locatad  in  New  Hampahlre  or  In 
Vermont.  If  it  U  to  be  located  In  New  Hamp- 
ablre,  B8A  109.  relating  to  schoolhousee,  shaU 


apply.  If  It  la  to  be  located  In  Vermont,  the 
Varment  law  relating  to  schoolhousaa  ahall 
apply. 

"1.  FxacAL  TxAa. — Th»  flacal  year  of  each 
Interstate  district  shall  begin  on  July  first  of 
each  year  and  end  on  Jime  thirtieth  of  the 
following  year. 

"T.  iMMUwrrT  FaoM  Tobt  LiAan-mr. — Not- 
wlthaUndlng  the  fact  that  an  IntersUte  dis- 
trict may  derive  Income  from  operating 
profit,  feea.  rentals,  and  other  servlcee.  It 
shall  be  immune  from  suit  and  from  liability 
for  Injury  to  persons  or  'property  and  for 
other  torts  caused  by  It  or  Its  agents,  serv- 
ants, or  Independent  contractors,  except  In- 
sofar as  It  may  have  undertaken  such  llabll- 
^Ity  under  USA  281:7  relating  to  workmen's 
'compensation,  or  RSA  413:3  relating  to  the 
procurement  of  UabUlty  Insurance  by  a  gov- 
ernmenUl  agency  and  except  Inaofar  as  It 
may  have  undertaken  such  liability  under 
31  V  S  A.  Section  631  relating  to  workmen'a 
compensaUon  or  30  V  S.A.  Section  1403  re- 
lating to  the  procurement  of  liability  insur- 
ance by  a  governmental  agency. 

"O.  AsMiNisTKATivs  AoBxnsxNT  BrTW^or 
CoMMiaaioNxas  or  Kdccation. — The  com- 
missioners of  education  of  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont  may  enter  Into  one  or  more  ad- 
ministrative agreements  preacrlblng  the 
relationship  between  the  IntersUte  districts, 
member  dUtricts.  and  each  of  the  two  sute 
departments  of  education.  In  which  any  con- 
fllcu  between  the  two  sUtes  In  procedure, 
regulations,  and  admlnlatratlve  pracUcea 
nuy  be  resolved. 

'H.  Amkndmcmt. — ^Neither  sUte  shall 
amend  lu  legislation  or  any  agreement  au- 
thorised thereby  without  the  consent  of  the 
other  In  such  manner  aa  to  substantially  ad- 
versely affect  the  rtghu  of  the  other  state  or 
Its  people  hereunder,  or  as  to  substantially 
impair  the  rlghu  of  the  holders  of  any  bonds 
or  notes  or  other  evidences  of  tndebtednees 
then  outsundlng  or  the  rights  of  an  Inter- 
state school  district  to  procure  the  means  for 
payment  thereof.  Subject  to  the  foregoing, 
any  reference  herein  to  other  statutea  of 
either  state  shall  refer  to  such  sUtute  aa  It 
may  be  amended  or  revlaed  from  time  to 
time. 

■■I.  SxFAaAsnJTT. — If  any  of  the  provlslona 
of  thU  compact,  or  leglalaUon  enabling  the 
same,  shall  be  held  Invalid  or  unconatltu- 
tlonal  in  relation  to  any  of  the  appUcatlona 
thereof,  such  Invalidity  or  unconstitutional- 
ity shall  not  affect  other  applications  thereof 
or  other  provisions  thereof;  and  to  thla  end 
the  provlslona  ot  this  compact  are  dedand  to 
be  severable. 

"J.  iNcowsiamfCT  or  LAifcnAcx. — The  va- 
lidity of  this  compact  shall  not  be  affected  by 
any  Insubatantial  differences  in  Its  form  or 
language  aa  adopted  by  the  two  statea. 

"Asncui  ZZV 


DATS 

'^'hla  compact  shall  become  effective  when 
agreed  to  by  the  Statee  of  New  Hampahlre  and 
Vermont  and  approved  by  the  United  SUtee 
Oongreaa." 

"Sac.  3.  The  right  U  hereby  reeenred  by  the 
Oongreee  or  any  of  ita  standing  oommltteea  to 
require  the  disclosure  and  the  fumlahlng  of 
such  Information  and  data  by  or  concerning 
any  school  district  created  xinder  the  New 
Hampahire-Vermont  IntersUte  School  Com- 
pact as  Is  deemed  approprlaU  by  the  Congreaa 
or  such  committee." 

Sac.  3.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  rapaal 
this  Act  is  ezpreealy  reeerved. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
thAt  the  Senate  concur  In  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
la  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
THURSDAY,  MAT  29,  1M9 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  aslc 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Thursday  next. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS    DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  I&ANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  x 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  \aCE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMISSION  ON  BALANCED 
ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideratk>n  of  one  im- 
objected  to  measure  on  the  calendar. 
Calendar  No.  191,  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 60. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  LkcisLATivi  Clkuc.  The  joint  reso- 
lution (S.J.  Res.  60)  to  establish  a  Com- 
mission on  Balanced  Economic  Develop- 
ment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

SJ.    RK8.  «o 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembied. 


mcLABATioN  or  1 

SxcnoN  1.  The  Congreea  finds  and  de- 
clarea  that  there  Is  a  need  for  more  informa- 
tion and  understanding  concerning  the 
meana  for  achieving  a  better  geographic  and 
population  balance  In  the  economic  devel- 
opment of  the  Nation.  With  a  view  to  provid- 
ing such  information  and  understanding.  It 
la  the  purpoee  of  this  Joint  reeolutlon  to 
esUbllsh  a  bipartisan  oommlaalon  to  under- 
take a  thorough  study  and  analysis  of  cur- 
rent geographic  trends  In  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  Nation,  the  causative  fac- 
tors Influencing  the  same,  the  implications 
thereof  In  terma  of  the  distribution  of  pop- 
ulation the  effect  of  governmental  actions 
in  shaping  such  trends,  and  the  factors,  pri- 
vate and  public  influencing  the  geographic 
location  of  Indtutry  and  commerce  and  the 
movement  of  population  as  an  aid  to  the 
formuUtlon  of  policy  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment. 

BSTABUSHMZNT  OT  COMltXSaiON 

Sac.  3.  (a)  There  la  hereby  eaUblished  a 
commission  to  be  known  aa  the  Conmilsalon 
on  Balanced  Economic  Development  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Conmilssion") . 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  compoaed  of 
twenty  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Preeldent  aa  foUowa: 

(1)  Four  members  to  be  appointed  from 
among  reeldento  of  clUee  In  the  United 
SUtee  with  a  population  of  at  leaat  one  mil- 
lion persona. 

(3)  Four  membera  to  be  appointed  from 
among  realdenU  of  cltlea  In  the  United  SUtes 
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with  a  population  of  leaa  than  one  mlUlOT 
peraons,  but  not  less  than  one  hundrwl 
thousand  persona. 

(3)  Four  membera  to  be  appointed  from 
among  realdenU  of  clUea  In  the  United 
SUtes  with  a  population  of  leas  than  one 
hundred  thousand  peraons.  but  not  leaa  than 
ten  thousand  peraona. 

(4)  Four  members  to  be  appointed  from 
among  resldenU  of  towns,  villages,  and  com- 
muniUes  in  the  United  SUtea  with  a  popula- 
tion of  lees  than  ten  thousand  pereona. 

(6)  Four  members  to  be  ai^Mlnted  without 
regard  to  realdence  or  poUUcal  aflUlatlon  from 
among  citlsens  of  the  United  SUtes  who  are 
specially  qualified  by  training,  experience, 
or  knowledge  In  any  field  pertinent  to  the 
aubject  matter  to  be  studied  by  the  CommU- 

slon. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  each  clasa  of  four  mem- 
bers deecrlbed  In  clauaea  (1).  (2).  (3).  "»<» 
(4)  of  subsection  (b) ,  not  more  than  half 
shall  be  members  of  the  same  political  pwty. 

(d)  For  the  purposee  of  clauses  (1).  (3). 
(3)  and  (4)  of  subsection  (b),  the  popula- 
tion of  any  city,  town,  vlUage,  or  community 
in  the  United  Statea  shall  be  determined 
upon  the  basis  of  data  conUlned  in  the 
current  decennial  census  of  population  taken 
in  the  United  Stetes.  

(e)  The  Commission  shall  elect  a  Chairman 
and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  its  mem- 
bera. 

(f)  Eleven  membera  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

(g)  Any  vacancy  In  the  Commission  shau 
not  affect  lU  powers,  but  ahaU  be  filled  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made. 

DtmxS  or  THX  commissiom 
*     Sec  3.  The  Commission  shall  underUke  a 
thorough  and  objective  study  and  InvesU- 
»gatlon  m  furtherance  of  the  purposes  set 
forth  m  section  1.  Such  study  and  Investiga- 
tion shall  include,  without  being  Umlted  to— 
( 1)  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the  eco- 
nomic  physical   envlronmenUl,   social,   and 
poUtlcal  factors  which  affect  the  geographic 
location  of  industry  and  the  movement  of 
population: 

(3)  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  poUtlcal  factws  which  are 
neceaaary  in  order  for  Industries  to  operate 
efllclentiy  ouUlde  the  large  urban  centers  or 
to  operate  and  expand  within  the  large  urban 
centers  without  the  creation  of  new  economic 
and  social  problems: 

(3)  a  consideration  of  the  ways  and  meana 
whereby  the  Federal  Oovemment  might 
effectively  encourage  a  more  balanced  indus- 
trial and  economic  growth  throughout  the 
Nation:  ^  ^.^    „    .. - 

(4)  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the  iimiu 
Imposed  upon  population  density  in  order 
for  municipalities,  or  other  political  sub- 
divisions, to  provide  necessary  public  services 
in  the  most  efficient  and  elTective  manner; 

(6)  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the  ef- 
fect on  governmental  efllclency  generally  of 
differing  patterns  and  Intensities  of  popula- 
tion concentration; 

(6)  an  analysla  and  evaluation  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  a  better  geographic  balance 
in  the  economic  development  of  the  Nation 
servea  the  public  Interest: 
I  (7)  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the  role 
which  SUte  and  local  govemmente  can  and 
ahotUd  play  in  promoting  geographic  bal- 
ance m  the  economic  development  of  a  SUte 
or  region;  and 

(8)  an  analysla  and  evaluation  of  practi- 
cable ways  In  which  Federal  expenditures  can 
and  should  l>e  managed  so  as  to  encourage  a 
greater  geographic  balance  In  the  economic 
development  of  the  Nation. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congreea  a  report  with 
respect  to  lU  findings  and  recommendations 
not  later  than  two  years  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  joint  resolution. 


FOWXas'    AND    ADMimSTRATlON    paOVTSlONB 

Sac.  4.  (a)  The  (Commission  or,  on  the  au- 
thorisation of  the  Commission,  any  subcom- 
mittee or  member  thereof,  may.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Joint  resolution,  hold  such  hearings,  Uke 
such  testimony,  and  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places  as  the  Commission,  sub- 
committee, or  member  deems  advisable.  Any 
member  authorised  by  the  Commission  may 
administer  oaths  or  affirmations  to  wltnesaea 
appearing  before  the  <:k>mmlsslon,  or  any 
subcommittee  or  member  thereof. 

(b)  Bach  department,  agency,  and  Instru- 
mentality of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  Including  Independent  agen- 
cies Is  authorUsed  and  directed  to  furnish  to 
the  Commission,  upon  request  made  by  the 
Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman,  such  Informa- 
tion as  the  commission  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  lU  functions  under  this  Joint  res- 
olution. ,   ^     ,_. 

(c)  The  Commission  may  appoint  such 
staff  personnel  as  it  deems  neceeaary  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  title  B, 
United  SUtea  Code,  governing  appointments 
m  the  competitive  service,  and  shall  Ox  the 
compensation  of  such  personnel  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  chapter  61  ahd 
subchapter  m  of  chapter  68  of  such  tlUe 
relating  to  classification  and  General  Sched- 
ule pay  rates. 

(d)  The  Commission  may  procure  such 
temporary  and  Intermittent  services  as  U 
authorized  by  section  3109  of  title  6.  United 
SUtes  Code,  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  »100 
a  day  for  Individuals. 

COICPXKSATION  or  MXMBXRS 

Sac  5.  (a)  Any  member  of  the  (3ommls- 
slon  who  U  appointed  from  the  executive 
or  legUlative  branch  of  the  Oovemment 
BhaU  serve  without  compensation  In  addi- 
tion to  that  received  In  his  regular  employ- 
ment,  but  shaU  be  entitled  to  reimbursement 
for  travel,  subalstence.  and  other  necessary 
expenses  Incurred  by  him  In  the  performance 
of  duties  vested  m  the  Commission. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Commission,  other 
than  those  referred  to  in  snbsectlon  (a), 
shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  or 
siOO  per  day  for  each  day  they  are  engagea 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  and  shall  be  en- 
tltied  to  reimbursement  for  travel,  subsist- 
ence, and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred 
by  them  In  the  performance  of  their  duties 
as  members  of  the  Commission. 


EXPKNSXS  or  THX  COMMISSION 

Sxc.  6.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
orlated.  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  such  sums  as 
may  be  neceesary  to  carry  out  this  joint  res- 
olution. 

ZXPIXATION  or  THX  COMMISSION 

Sac  7  The  Commission  shall  cease  ta  exist 
ninety  days  after  the  submission  of  lU  re- 
port. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  R«coRD  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-201),  explaining  the  purposes  ol 
the  joint  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpi 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

rmrosx 

SenaU  Jomt  Reeolutlon  *)  would  estab- 
lish a  bipartisan  Commission  to  undertake 
a  thorough  stiidy  and  analysU  of  current 
geographic  ttends  \n  Uie  economic  develop- 
iaent  of  the  Nation.  This  Commission  would 
study  the  causative  factors  Infiuenclng  these 
trends  the  implications  thereof  In  terms  of 
tiie  distribution  of  popuUtion.  the  move- 
ment of  population,  the  physical  environ- 
mental, social  and  poUtical  factors  which  af- 


fect the  geographic  location  of  Industry  and 
what  action  the  government  n»»y  t»5*.S 
shaping  such  trends,  as  well  as  the  private 
and  public  factors  Infiuenclng  the  geographic 
location  of  Industry  and  commerce  as  an  aid 
ITihe  formation  of  policy  at  all  levels  of 
government. 

MAKETTP  or  Commission 

The  Commission  shall  be  bipartisan  and 
be  compoeed  of  20  members  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  as  follows: 

(11  Four  members  to  be  appointed  from 
among  resldenU  of  cities  in  the  United 
SUtes  with  a  population  of  at  least  1  million 

^'[a^l^our  members  to  be  appointed  from        J 
among  residents  of  cities  In  the  United  States 
with  a  population  of  less  than  1  million  per- 
sons, bin  not  less  than  100,000  pereons.  _ 

(3)  Four  members  to  be  appointed  from 
among  residents  of  cities  In  the  UnltedStetes 
^h  I  population  of  less  than  100,000  per- 
sons, but  not  less  than  10.000  ?«'«''"■  ,„^ 

(4)  Four  members  to  be  appointed  from 
among  resldenU  of  towns,  villages  and  com- 
munities in  the  United  States  wlUi  a  popula- 
tion of  leas  than  10,000  persons. 

(6)  In  addition,  four  members  are  to  be 
appointed  without  regard  to  residence  or  po- 
lltlcal  aflUlatlon  from  among  citizens  of  the 
United  SUtes  who  are  specially  qualified  by 
training,  experience,  or  knowledge  m  any 
field  pertinent  to  the  subject  matter  to  be 
studied  by  the  Commission.  ' 

Members  appointed  from  the  executive  or 
legislative  branch  of  the  Federal  Oovernment- 
shall  receive  no  compensation. 

Members  appointed  from  ouUlde  the  Feo- 
eral  Government  shall  each  receive  compen- 
sation at  the  rate  of  $100  per  day  for  each 
day  they  are  engaged  In  ttie  Perfo«;»»ance  of 
their  duties.  All  members  will  receive  travel, 
subsistence,  and  other  necessary  "penses. 

The  Commission  shall  report  Ite  findings 
not  later  tiian  2  years  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  Joint  resolution  and  shall  cease  to 
exist  90  days  after  the  submission  of  Its 
report. 

BACKCBOTJNO   INTOXMATION 

In  1967,  the  committee  held  hearings  on  a 
slmUar  bill,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  64, 
which  was  favorably  reported  with  amend- 
menu,  and  passed  by  the  Senate.  These 
amendmenU  have  been  incorporated  m  the 
present  bill.  At  that  time  it  was  pointed  out 
that  the  Intense  concentration  of  population 
m  a  relatively  few  areas  of  the  Nation,  caused 
by  heavy  development  of  industries  in  Ha- 
lted sections  of  the  counti-y,  has  created  altt- 
oal  problems  of  transportation,  pollution, 
crime,  housing  shortages,  water  shortages. 
and  an  acute  lack  of  recreation  facilities. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  areas,  many  oi 
them  rural,  are  not  participating  in  the  in- 
dustrial expansion  and  the  general  economic 
advancemenu  experienced  by  the  Nation  as 
a  whole.  Many  of  these  areas  are  losing  pop- 
ulation and  are  not  keeping  pace  with  our 
overall  national  growth. 

The  proposed  Commission  would  study  all 
the  problems  related  to  the  disproportionate 
Dopulation  trends  and  economic  growth  pat- 
terns and  potentials  and  make  recommenda- 
tion for  government  policies  and  private  in- 
dustry practices  designed  to  achieve  a  more 
coordinated   and   better   balanced   national 

Unless  present  trends  are  reversed,  the 
oroblems  of  metropolitan  areas  will  become 
more  acute  and  the  lagging  econfmles  of  de- 
pressed  areas  of  the  country  wlU  be  further 
aggravated.  .     _ 

A  Commission  on  Balanced  Economic  De-        .      , 
velopment  vtIII  be  charged  vrtth  the  rcsponal-  / 

blllty  of  studying  and  reporting  on  the  mal- 
distribution of  population  and  Industry  and 
to  BUggeet  methods  for  developing  rural  areas 
and  for  reshaping  geographic  trends.  Such  « 
concentrated  study  on  the  whole  of  the 
problem  has  never  been  undertaken. 
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TASK  FORCE  REPORT  ON  ANTI- 
TRUST POLICY 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  because  I 
know  there  i«  wide  Interest  In  the  sub- 
ject, and  because  It  was  printed  In  very 
limited  quantity,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  President's  Task  Force 
Report  on  Antitrust  Policy  jnlnted  at  this 
point  In  the  Rxcoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricosd. 
as  follows: 

Task  Fokcb  Rkpobt  om  AirrmnaT  PoucT 

Tax  DHimsrrr  of  Cricaoo, 

Thx  Law  School. 
CMcmgo.  lU..  July  5.  IMt. 
Tba  PiKsmcNT. 
The  White  Houte, 
Washinfftcm,  D.C. 

Dkab  Mb.  Pbisidkwt  :  On  behalf  of  the  Task 
Force  on  AnUtrust  Policy.  I  hmve  the  honor 
to  submit  our  Report,  together  with  addl- 
UonaJ  statemente  repreeenUng  the  aeparate 
views  of  several  members  on  portions  of  the 
Report. 

The  Taak  Force  waa  appointed  la.Decem- 
ber  1967.  VBA  was  aaked  to  report  by  ap- 
prozflbateiy^une  30th  of  this  year.  In  ac- 
conlance  with  the  broad  terma  of  reference 
given  ua.  we  have  undertaken  to  Identify  the 
most  Important  areas  In  which  antitrust 
poUcy  might  be  strengthened  by  new  legis- 
lative or  admlnlstraUve  meaaurea. 

We  have  made  a  number  of  recommenda- 
tions that  we  believe  would.  Lf  adopted.  Im- 
prove the  effectiveness  of  the  antitrust  laws. 
In  the  time  and  with  the  resources  available 
to  us  It  has  not  been  possible  to  examine  all 
anUtrust  problems  that  merit  attention  or 
to  conduct  any  significant  new  research.  Our 
recommendations  are  based  upon  available 
studies,,  a  substantial  body  of  informed  eco- 
nomic opinion,  and  our  own  background  of 
study  or  experience  In  the  antitrust  field. 

Our  principal  recommendations  deal  with 
concentrated  industries,  conglomerate  merg- 
ers, the  Roblnson-Patman  Act.  certain 
aspects  of  patent  licensing,  and  the  Improve- 
ment of  economic  data  relevant  to  anUtrust 
matters.  We  have  not  dealt  specially  with 
the  drug  Industry,  an  item  mentioned  In  the 
letter  of  appcrintment  of  the  Task  Force,  but 
we  believe  that  the  changes  recommended 
by  us  In  the  patent  field  would  have  signifi- 
cant beneficial  effects  In  that  Industry. 

Although  we  were  not  asked  to  propose 
specific  legislation,  we.  concluded  that  our 
recommendations  would  be  most  useful  if 
subjected  to  the  discipline  of  framing  con- 
crete legal  principles  and  If  submitted  In  that 
{orm.  Accordingly  oxir  report  Is  accompaiUed 
by'  a  nimaber  of  drafts  of  proposed  statutory 
provisions  giving  effect  to  our  recommenda- 
tions. 

I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  personal  appreciation  for  the 
privilege  of  taking  part  In  the  dellberaUons 
of  this  group.  The  Task  Force  consisted  of 
three  practicing  lawyers,  three  economists, 
and  five  professors  of  law.  In  addition  to  the 
chairman.  Bach  member  coatrlbuted  sub- 
stantially to  the  form  and  substance  of  our 
recommendations  and  the  resulting  Report 
Is  very  much  a  Joint  product  of  the  Taak 
Force  Special  commendation  Is  due  our  Staff 
Director,  Mr.  S.  Paul  Poaner.  whose  excep- 
tionally able  help  contributed  greatly  to  tbe 
work  of  the  Task  Force. 

We  hope  the  reconunendatlons  made  lit 
this  Report  will  be  useful  to  you  and  that  our 
propoaals  for  new  laws  may  find  their  way 
Into  legislative  prc^HJsals  under  this  or  a 
aucce«llng  AdmlnlstratloB. 

Respectfully  yours, 

PrilC.  Mkau 

RxpoBT  or  THB  WHrrx  Housa  TAax  Foaca  o»f 
AwTtTBUsT  PotacT,  JULT  5,   1968 
White    Houae    Task    Force    on    Antitrust 
PoUcy:  PhU  C.  Neal.  Chairman;  WUUam  F. 


Baxter;  Robert  H.  Bork;  Carl  H.  Fulda;  Wil- 
liam K.  Jones:  Dennis  O.  Lyons:  Paul  W. 
MacAToy;  Jamas  W.  UcKle:  Lee  X.  Praston; 
James  A.  Rahl;  Oeorga  D.  Rey craft;  Richard 
M.  Sherwood:  and  S.  Paul  PoaxMt,  Staff 
Director. 

StTlfMABT 

1.  ire  reeommeTid  tpeeiflc  legUlatUm  on 
the  rubleet  of  oHgopoliet.  or  highly  concen- 
trated indiutrits. 

The  purpose  of  such  le^slatlon  would  be 
to  give  enforcement  authorities  and  oourts 
%  clear  mandate  to  use  established  techniques 
ot  divestiture  to  reduce  concentration  In  In- 
dustries where  monopoly  power  Is  shared  by 
a  few  very  large  firms.  Up  to  now  such  meas- 
ures have  been  employed  only  In  the  rare 
Instances  where  the  monotx>Ustlc  structure 
of  an  Industry  takes  the  form  of  a  single  firm 
with  an  overwhelming  share  of  the  market. 
Specific  leglalatlon  dealing  with  entrenched 
oUgopollee  would  rectify  the  moet  Important 
deficiency-  In   the  present  antitrust  laws. 

Effective  anUtrust  laws  must  bring  about 
both  compeUtlve  behavior  and  competitive 
Industry  structure.  In  the  long  run.  competi- 
tive structure  Is  the  more  Important  since  It 
createa  conditions  conducive  to  competitive 
bahsTlor.  Compatltlve  structure  and  behav- 
ior arc  both  aasentlal  to  the  basic  concern 
of  the  antitrust  laws — preservation  of  the 
self-regulaUng  mechanism  of  the  market, 
free  from  the  restraints  of  private  monopoly 
power  on  the  one  hand  and  goTernment  In- 
tervention or  regulation  on  the  other.  In 
one  Important  respect,  the  antltrast  laws 
recognize  the  necessity  for  competitive  mar- 
ket structures:  the  1950  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Clayton  Act  has  effectively  pre- 
vented many  kinds  of  mergers  which  would 
bring  about  less  competlUve  market  struc- 
tures. Our  proposed  remedy,  which  would 
deal  with  existing  noncompetitive  market 
structures,  la  a  necessary  complement  to  sec- 
tion 7. 

Highly  concentrated  Industries  represent  a 
significant  segment  of  the  American  econ- 
omy. Industries  in  which  four  or  fewer  firms 
accotint  for  more  than  70%  of  output  pro- 
duce nearly  IO'y.  of  the  total  value  of  manu- 
factured producU:  indiutrles  in  which  four 
or  fewer  firms  account  for  more  than  50% 
of  output  produce  nearly  34%.  An  impres- 
sive body  of  economic  opinion  and  analysis 
supports  the  Judgment  that  this  degree  of 
concentration  precludes  effective  market 
competition  add  Interferes  with  the  optimum 
use  of  economic  resources.  Past  experience 
strongely  suggesU  that.  In  the  absence  of 
direct  action,  concentration  la  not  Ukely  to 
decUne  significantly. 

WbUe  new  legal  approaches  might  be  de- 
veloped to  reduce  concentration  under  ex- 
isting law — a  result  which  should  be  en- 
couraged— the  history  of  antitruat  enforce- 
ment and  Judicial  Interpretation  do  not  Jus- 
tify primary  reliance  on  this  poealblUty.  For 
this  reason,  we  recommend  a  specific  legis- 
lative remedy  directed  to  the  reduction  of 
concentration.  Our  proposed  Concentrated 
Industries  Act,  which  appears  In  Appendix 
A  to  the  Report,  establishes  criteria  and 
procedures  for  the  effective  reduction  of  In- 
dustrial concentration. 

2.  We  recommend  additional  legislation 
prohibiting  mergers  in  tohich  a  very  large 
firm  acquires  one  of  the  leading  firms  in  a 
concentrated  industry. 

Tbls  legislation  would  supplement  section 
7  of  the  Clayton  Act.  which  prohibits  mergers 
which  may  tend  substantially  to  lessen  com- 
petition. The  primary  Impact  of  the  new  leg- 
islation would  be  on  diversification  or  "con- 
glomerate" mergers.  Under  section  7  of  t&e 
Clayton  Act.  such  mergers  may  be  prevented 
If  adverse  effects  on  competition  can  be 
anticipated.  But  the  detection  of  such  effects 
frequenUy  depends  on  factual  and  theoretical 
Judgments  that  are  highly  speciUative.  As  a 
reeult.  some  mergers  with  potentially  adverse 
effecta  on  competition  may  escape  attack  and 
margers  which  wlU  not  harm  competition  wlU 


b«  prohibited  because  the  effects  cannot 
readily  be  predicted.  Because  of  the  inherent 
llnUtationa  of  the  competitive  standard  of 
section  7.  the  recently  published  Merger 
Ouldellnee  do  little  to  resolve  these  dUBcul- 
Ues. 

Our  proposed  legislation  would  prevent 
some  possibly  anticompetitive  mergers  which 
might  have  gone  unchallenged  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  applying  section  7  standards,  and 
thus  would  act  as  an  effective  supplement  to 
existing  policy.  In  addition,  the  propoeed  leg- 
islation would  have  affirmative  aspects  in 
channeling  merger  8u:tivity  into  directions 
likely  to  Increase  comp>etiUon.  If  large  firms 
are  prevented  from  acquiring  leading  firms 
in  concentrated  industries,  they  will  seek 
other  outlets  for  expansion  which  may  be 
more  likely  to  Increase  competition  and  de- 
crease concentration. 

This  policy  of  deflecting  conglomerate 
mergers  Into  desirable  channels  Is  preferable 
to  any  rule  that  would  limit  mergers  without 
regard  to  considerations  at  market  structure. 
Although  the  number  of  conglomerate  mer^ 
era  has  Increased  sharply  in  recent  yMnr~~^ 
there  la  only  a  moderate  tendency  toward 
IncreasS  In  the  overall  concentration  at 
manufacturing  assets  In  American  Industry. 
Nor  does  the  present  merger  movement 
threaten  to  reduce  the  aggregate  number 
and  proportion  of  smaller  firms.  Remedial 
measures  based  on  size  alone  would  consti- 
tute a  radical  Innovation  In  our  antitrust 
policy  and  no  rationale  is  available  for  de- 
termining the  appropriate  upper  limit  on  the 
slae  to  which  a  single  firm  may  grow. 

We  therefore  believe  that  restrictions  on 
mergers  should  continue  to  be  based  on  con- 
siderations related  to  competitive  market 
structure.  The  policy  we  recommend  would 
permit  the  continued  gfrowtto  of  firms  by  di- 
versification as  well  as  by  Internal  expansion 
but  would,  we  believe,  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  more  competitive  market  structures. 

A  draft  of  the  Merger  Act,  Implementing 
our  recommeadation.  appears  In  Appendix  B 
to  the  Report. 

3.  We  recommend  a  thorough  revision  of 
the  Robinson-Patman  Act  to  remove  features 
that  unduly  restrict  the  free  play  of  \xwn- 
petitive  forces. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  many  aa- 
peota  of  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act  In  lt» 
present  fotm  have  serious  anticompetitive 
effects.  The  course  of  enforcement  and  Inter  ■ 
pretatlon  of  the  Act  have  In  many  instances 
aggravated  those  effects.  In  addition,  tha 
ambiguities  and  complexities  of  the  statute 
as  written  have  posed  unusual  difficulties  at 
compliance.  Experience  with  the  Act  and  the 
extensive  criticism  to  which  it  has  been  sub- 
jected provide  the  basis  for  a  general  revision 
that  will  make  It  .consistent  with  the  ma  joe 
alms  of  antitrust  policy.  In  our  view  such  a 
revision  Is  long  overdue. 

The  central  purpoee  of  the  Roblnson-Pav 
man  Act  Is  to  eliminate  price  discrimination 
that  unduly  favors  national  over  local  sell- 
ers or  confers  unjustified  advantages  on 
large  purchasers  merely  because  of  their  size. 
But  no%  all  price  differentials  represent  dis- 
crimination and  not  all  discrimination  is 
undesirable  Some  price  discrimination  does 
have  anticompetitive  effects.  But  in  other 
cases  price  discrimination  Improves  the 
functioning  of  the  competitive  system.  A 
statute  designed  to  restrict  price  discrimina- 
tion should  therefore  be  narrowly  drawn,  so 
that  the  important  benefits  of  competition 
as  evidenced  In  price  differentials  will  not  be 
lost  In  an  excessive  effort  to  ctu-b  limited 
Instances  of  harm.  Our  proposed  revision  la 
Intended  to  leave  room  for  price  behavior 
which  Is  related  to  the  Improved  functioning 
of  the  competitive  system. 

The  Roblnson-Patman  Act  contains  sev- 
eral prohibitions  supplementing  the  price- 
dtacrlnUnatlon  prohibition.  These  prohi- 
bitions should  be  repealed.  They  accomplish 
Uttie  that  could  not,  be  accomplished  by  a 
properly  drawn  price-discrimination  prohi- 
bition. In  their  present  form,  they  often  im- 
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pair  oompetltton;  they  discourage  legitimate 
teimawstlona;  and  they  promote  irrational 
distlnctloDa.  ^      ^,      .„, 

A  proposed  revision  of  the  price-discrimi- 
nation provisions  of  the  Roblnson-Patman 
Act  appears  in  Appendix  C  to  the  R^J*. 

4  Werecommend  legislation  to  establUh 
the  principle  that  a  patent  which  has  be«i 
licensed  to  one  person  shall  be  made  avail- 
able   to  all   other   qualified  applicants   on 

equivalent  terms.  

PatenU  are  one  of  the  principal  sources  of 
monopoly  power,  since  they  confer  upon  the 
patentee  the  rt^t  to  exclude  others  from  the 
field  covered  by  the  patent.  An  Important 
goal  of  anUtrust  policy  U  to  prevent  the  use 
of  a  patent  by  the  patentee  In  collaboration 
•with  otheia  to  create  a  monopoly  broader 
I  than  the   patent  Itself.  That   goal  will   be 
•  served  by  denying   the  patentee   the  right 
to  confine  use  of  the  patent  to  a  preferred 
group  and  requiring  that  If  the  patent  Is 
Uoenaed  It  shaU  be  open  to  competiUon  in  lU 
application.  Such  a  principle  does  not  pre- 
vent the  owner  of  a  valid  patent  from  fully 
exploiting  the  monopoly   conferred   by  tne 
patent  Our  proposal  does  not  fix  or  Umlt  the 
foyalty  to  be  charged  by  the  patentee,  nor 
doee    It    involve    compulsory    Ucenslng.    It 
merely  requires  that  If  the  patentee  chooses 
to  license  others  rather  than  exploiting  the 
patent  himself  he  shaU  make  such  Ucenses 
available  on  nondiscriminatory  terms  to  as 
many  competitors  as  may  desire  it. 

Supplementary  provisions  In  our  proposal 
would  require  the  public  filing  of  all  patent 
license  agreements  and  would  bar  enforce- 
ment of  a  patent  against  particular  infringers 
if  the  patent  owner  has  not  taken  reasonable 
steps  to  enforce  the  patent  against  others. 
We  believe  that  each  of  these  measures  has 
.  some  independent  value  In  deterring  misuse 
of  patents  and  that  they  could  be  adopted 
independently  of  the  requirement  of  non- 
exclusive licensing. 

5  We  recommend  that  steps  be  taken  to 
improve  the  quality  and  availabiUty  of 
economic  ond  financial  data  relevant  to  the 
formulation  of  antitrust  policy,  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  antitrtist  laws,  and  the  operation 
of  competitive  markets. 

Speclflcally,  we  recommend  formation  of 
a  standing  committee  of  representatives  of 
the  Census  Bureau  and  other  Oovemment 
agencies  which  gather  or  use  economic  In- 
formation to  consider  (1)  improving  the 
gathering  and  presentation  of  economic  in- 
formation within  the  statutory  limits  on  dis- 
closure of  Information  on  individual  flrma; 
(2)  new  interpretations  of  existing  law  or, 
eventually,  new  legislation  to  minimize  re- 
strictions on  dlsclostire  of  types  of  Informa- 
tion which  are  not  highly  sensitive  from 
the  point  of  view  of  individual  firms  but  are 
of  great  valxie  In  the  forjnulatlon  of  policy 
and  the  appUcatlon  of  law;  and  (3)  machin- 
ery for  developing  information  on  the  com- 
petitive structure  of  relevant  economic  mar- 
kets because  such  markets  do  not  necessarUy 
coincide  with  census  Industry  and  product 
classifications.  These  recommendations 
could  be  implemented  immediately,  with- 
out new  legislation  or  appropriations. 

In  addition,  the  role  of  Qnancial  informa- 
tion m  the  operation  of  competitive  markets 
should  be  reflected  In  the  formulation  of  fi- 
nancial reporting  requlremenU  by  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission.  These 
requirements  are  now  Imjxjsed  pursuMft  to 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934,  which 
Is  oriented  to  Investor  protection.  We  recom- 
mend that  the  Act  be  amended  to  recog- 
nlae  the  role  of  financial  Information  In  the 
operation  of  a  competitive  economy,  and  to 
require  that  the  SEC  consiUt  with  anti- 
trust enforcement  agencies  In  formulating  re- 
porting requirements. 

Pending  adoption  of  this  recommendatt<m. 
the  antitrust  enforcement  agencies  should 
be  requested  to  consider  submitting  recom- 
mendations to  the  SEC  Ui  connection  with 
the  current  divisional  reporting  Inquiry. 
6   We  iave  a  number  of  additUmal  recom- 


mendations for  further  action  or  further 

study. 

These  include  advance  notification  of 
mergers  and  a  reasonable  statute  of  limita- 
tions on  lawsuits  attacking  mergers;  a  limit 
on  the  duration  of  antitrust  decreee;  an  ex- 
amination of  the  effects  of  the  income  tax 
laws  on  merger  activity  and  market  eon- 
centratlon;  a  review  of  the  extent  to  which 
competition  may  be  substituted  for  regula- 
tion m  the  tegulated  Industries;  and  the 
abolition  of   resale   price   maintenance. 

'  ;  '  I.     INTBODtJCnON 

The   antitrust    laws   reflect   our   Nation* 
strong  oomniiltment  to  economic  freedom  and 
the  material  benefits  that  flow  from  this  free- 
dom   Tbe  antitrust  laws  are  based  on  the 
recognition  that  optimum  u»e  of  economlo 
resources  and  maximum  choice  and  utiuty 
for  consumers  can  best  be  obtained  under 
competition.  Moreover,  they  aasume  that  the 
preservation  of  a  large  number  and  variety 
of  decision-making  units  In  the  economy  la 
important    to    ensure    Innovation,    erpen- 
mentatlon  and  continuous  adaptation  to  new 
eondltlops.  While  consumer  welfare  Is  thus 
in  the  forefront  of  antitrust  poUcy,  impor- 
tant corollary  values  support  the  policy.  Not 
only  consiuners,  but  those  who  control  the 
factors    of    production— labor,    capital    and 
entrepreneurial    ability— beneflt    when    re- 
sources are  permitted  to  move  into  the  ntifU 
ot  greatest  economic  return;  competition  In- 
duces  such   movement   and   monopoly   in- 
hlblta  It.  Antitrust  policy  also  reflects  a  pref- 
erence for  private  decUlon-maklng;  a  major 
value  of  competition  Is  that  It  minimizes  the 
necessity   for   direct   Government  interven- 
tion in  the  operation  of  business,  whether  by 
comprehensive  regulation  of  the  public  util- 
ity type  or  by  Informal  and  sporadic  Inter- 
ference such  aa  price  guidelines  and  other 
ad  hoc  measures. 

The  function  of  the  antlUuat  laws  In  the 
pursuit  of  these  goals  Is  twofold:  they  are 
concerned  both  with  preventing  anticom- 
petitive behavior  ahd  with  preserving  and 
promoting  competitive  market  structures. 
Our  Task  Force  has  understood  its  assign- 
ment  to  be  to  examine  the  antitrust  laws  in 
broad  perspective  and  consider  ways  in 
which  they  might  be  made  more  effective  In 
this  dual  role.  ^      .      ., 

In  relation  to  the  principal  kinds  of  anti- 
competitive  behavior,   such  as  prtce-flxlng. 
market  division  and  other  forms  of  collusive 
action  among  Independent  firms,  we  believe 
the    present    laws    are    generally    adequate. 
Their  effectiveness  depends  principally  upon 
vlgUance  to  provide  sufficient  enforcement 
reeourcea  and  the  vigorous  use  of  enforce- 
ment power.  We  have  identified  three  areas, 
however    In  which  modification  of  present 
laws   would   assist   the   effort   to   maximize 
competitive  behavior.  First,  it  Is  imiwrtant  to 
ensure  that  laws  aimed  at  preserving  com- 
peUtion  do  not  themselves  unduly  restrict 
the  free  play  of  market  forces.  The  Robln- 
son-Patman Act  in  its  present  form  has  such 
effects  and  we  recommend  Its  revision  to 
eliminate     its     anticompetitive    tendencies. 
Second,  patents  are  suscepUble  of  being  used 
to  faclUtate  coUuslve  arrangements  In  ways 
difficult  to  disentangle  from  legitimate  ex- 
ploitation of  the  patent  monopoly.  We  rec- 
ommend  certain  restrictions  on  patent  U- 
censlng  that  are  designed  to  discourage  such 
use   Third,  we  share  the  view  that  the  pro- 
visions of  law  permitting  resale  lirice  main- 
tenance encourage  anticompetitive  practices 
and  we  favor  the  repeal  of  these  provisions. 
Our  consideration  of  the  present  state  of 
the  antitrust  laws  focuses  to  a  considerate 
extent  on  problems  of  market  structure.  TOe 
Drinclpal    laws    presently    concerned    with 
competitive  market  structure  are  section  7 
of  the   Clayton  Act,  dealing  with  merBf"- 
and  section  2  of  the  Sherman  Act.  which  U 
addressed  to  cases  of  monopoly.  We  believe 
these  laws  can  be  made  more  effective  by 
certain  additional  legislation  on  mergers  and 
on  oligopoly  Indtistrles. 


Market  structure  U  an  Important  concern 
of  antitrust  laws  for  two  reasons.  First,  tha 
more  competitive  a  market  structure    ( the 
larger  the  number  of  competitors  and  the 
smaller  their  market  shares)  the  greater  the 
difficulty  of  maintaining  collusive  behavior 
and  the  more  easUy  such  behavior  can  be 
detected.  Second,  In  markets  vUtt  a  very  few 
firms  effects  equivalent  to  those  of  collusion 
may  occur  even  In  the  absence  of  collusion. 
In  a  market  with  numerous  firms,  each  hav- 
ing a  small  share,  no  single  firm  by  lU  action 
alone  can  exert  a  significant  influence  over 
price  and  thus  output  will  be  carried  to  the 
point  where  each  seller's  marginal  cost  equa  s 
^e  market  price.  This  level   of   output  U 
optUnal  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  econ- 
omy as  a  whole. 

Under  conditions  of  monopoly— with  only 
a  single  seller  in  a  market— the  monopolist 
can  Increase  his  profits  by  restricting  output 
and  thus  raising  hU  price;  accordingly,  prices 
will  tend  to  be  above,  and  output  correspond- 
ingly below,  the  optlmvun  point.  In  an  oligop- 
oly market— one  In  which  there  is  a  small 
number    of   dominant   sellers,   each    ^th    a 
large  market  share — each  must  consider  the 
effect  of  his  output  on  the  total  market  and 
the  probable  reactions  of  the  other  sellers  to 
his  decisions;  the  results  of  their  combined 
decUlons  may  approximate  the  profit-maxi- 
mizing decisions  of  a  monopolist.  Not  only 
does  the  smaU  number  of  sellers  faclliUte 
agreement,  but  agreement  In   the  ordinary 
sense    may    be    unnecessary.   Thus,    phrases 
such  as  "price  leadership"  or    'administered 
pricing"   often   do   no   more   than    describe 
behavior  which  Is  the  Inevitable  result  of 
structure.  Under  such  conditions,  it  does  not 
suffice  for  antitrust  law  to  attempt  to  reMh 
anticompetitive    behavior;    It    cannot    orcfer 
the  several  Arms  to  Ignore  each  other's  exist- 
ence. The  alternatives,  other  than  accepting 
the  ^mdesirable  economic  consequences,  are 
either  regulation  of  price   (and  other  deci-' 
slons)    or  improving  the  competitive  struc- 
ture of  the  market. 

We  beUeve  that  the  goals  of  antitrust 
policy  require  a  choice  wherever  possible  In 
favor  of  attempting  to  perfect  the  self-reg- 
ulating mechanism  of  the  market  before 
turning  to  public  control.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  we  favor  stepa  that  will  increase 
the  effectiveness  of  thejtentitrust  laws  in 
promoting  competlUve  «iarket  structure. 
Such  steps  are  desirablepnot  only  because 
the  problem  of  concenCrated  Industries  is 
significant  in  economic  terms,  but  because 
the  existence  of  such  concentration  is  a  con- 
tinuing (and  perhaps  increasing)  temptation 
for  political  intervention.  In  a  special  sense, 
therefore,  our  recommendations  have  preven- 
tive as  well  as  corrective  purposes. 

In  devising  antitrust  measures  for  such 
purposes,  alternative  techniques  or  approach- 
es may  be  considered.  Under  one  approach, 
general  standards  expressed  In  terms  of  broad 
policy  goals  require  the  trier  of  fact  to  make 
ad  hoc  Judgments  as  to  the  relevant  scope 
of  inquiry  In  any  case.  The  general  effect  of 
such  an  approach  la  to  require  consideration 
of  a  wide  range  of  complex  and  difficult 
Issues,  some  of  them  of  marginal  signlficanbe. 
Such  Issues  may  Include  economic  Issues 
which  are  beyond  our  present  capacity  to 
gather  and  evaluate  economic  information; 
they  may  Include  Issues  such  as  motive  and 
and  Intent,  which  are  both  elusive  and  of 
marginal  relevance  to  the  central  issue  of 
market  structure:  and  they  may  Include  an 
Indirect  measurement  of  competitive  be- 
havior or  structure  through  an  evaluation  of 
performance,  an  approach  requiring  Judg- 
ments more  appropriate  to  regulation  than 
to  antitrust  policy.  Such  an  approach  gen- 
erally expands  the  scope  and  complexity  of 
lawsuits  and  makes  dectslons  less  useful  as 
precedents. 

The  other  approach  uses  rules  which  are 
based  on  easily  ascertainable  criteria  and 
avoids  indlrlduallzed  consideration^  of  com- 
plex  factors   which    would    be   unlikely   to 
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mffect  the  outoome.  This  approach  alinpllflM 
UUgatlon.  Mora  ImporunUy.  It  prortdM 
buslneaamen  and  l*w  enforoem«nt  offlclala 
with  •  better  Idea  of  what  wUl  be  lawful 
and  what  will  be  unlawful. 

The  Judgment  of  members  of  the  Taak 
Force  la  that  It  la  rlrtually  impossible  to 
gather  aU  the  daU  relevant  to  any  parUcu- 
lar  caae,  and  even  the  beat  of  Judge*  could 
not  properly  take  account  of  all  such  data. 
Therefore,  we  believe  that  carefully  drawn 
rulea  yield  results  superior  to  highly  general 
admonltloiu  to  weigh  all  relevant  factors. 
Accordingly,  our  proposals  generally  rely  on 
fairly  cloaely  articulated  rules  They  are 
drafted  to  reBect  general  economic  experi- 
ence and  theory,  and  they  make  allowance 
for  factor*  which  may  be  significant  In  In- 
dividual case*.  But  they  do  not  call  for  proof 
of  an  exactness  beyond  the  present  limits  of 
economic  knowledge.  Of  necesalty.  they  are 
predicated,  not  on  rigorously  proven  theo- 
rems, but  on  a  consensus  of  Informed  eco- 
nomic Judgment  which  admittedly  fragmen- 
tary economic  knowledge  tends  to  confirm, 
n.  ouoopotT.  o«  cONcaNTmATiON  nt 
psancTTLAa  uAuxm 

The  evils  of  monopoly  are  well  known  and 
the  antltrost  policy  of  the  United  SUtes  has 
sotlght  from  Its  beginning  to  provide  safe- 
guards against  them.  But  those  evils  are  not 
confined  to  situations  conforming  to  the 
literal  meaning  of  monopoly,  1 «.,  an  Indus- 
try with  but  a  klngle  firm.  In  the  years  since 
the  Sherman  Act  was  adopted  there  has  been 
growing  recognition  that  monopoly  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  degree.  A  firm  with  less  than  100%  of 
the  output  of  an  industry  may  nevertheless 
have  significant  control  over  supply,  and 
thvis  be  In  a  position  to  Impose  on  the  econ- 
omy the  losses  associated  with  monopoly: 
lower  output,  higher  prices,  artificial  re- 
stralnta  on  the  -movement  of  resources  in  the 
economy,  and  reduced  pressure  toward  cost 
reduction  and  Innovation.  Likewise,  a  sniall 
number  of  firms  dominating  an  Industry 
may  take  a  similar  toll,  either  because  the 
small  number  makes  It  easier  to  arrive  at 
and  police  an  agreement  or  because,  with- 
out agreement,  each  will  adopt  patterns  of 
behavior   recognising  the  common  Interest. 

In  general  It  may  be  said  that  the  smaller 
the  numl>er  of  firms  In  an  Industry — at  least 
where  that  number  Is  very  small  or  where 
a  very  small  number  Is  responsible  for  the 
overwhelming  share  of  the  Industry's  out- 
put— the  greater  the  likelihood  that  the  be- 
havior of  the  Induatry  will  depart  from  the 
ccffnpetltlve  norm. 

These  propositions  have  found  general  ac- 
ceptance In  economic  literature  In  the  past 
25  or  30  year*.  They  have  also  found  recogni- 
tion m  the  poUcy  of  the  antitrust  laws:  a 
major  aim  of  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act,  as 
amended  In  191(0  and  as  Interpreted  by  Judi- 
cial decisions  and  the  new  Merger  Ouldellnes. 
Is  not  merely  to  prevent  monopolies  but  also 
to  prevent  all  combinations  of  business  firms 
that  significantly  Increase  market  concentra- 
tion or  reduce  the  niimber  of  firms  In  an 
Induatry. 

Interpretation  of  the  Sherman  Act  Itself, 
however,  has  lagged  behind  these  develop- 
ments. Early  cases  Involving  giant  firms  em- 
phasized the  purposes  and  methods  by  which 
a  firm  was  created  as  the  basis  of  Ulegallty. 
and  looked  for  evidence  of  predatory  or  abu- 
sive exercise  of  power  rather  than  the  power 
of  a  firm  or  group  of  firms  to  control  prices 
and  output.  Decisions  affecting  market  con- 
centration were  confined  to  Instances,  such 
as  the  old  Standard  Oil  and  American  To- 
bacco cases,  where  a  single  firm  commanding 
nearly  the  entire  market  had  been  assembled 
by  merger*  of  many  prevlotu  oompetttors. 
Even  such  major  combinations  as  United 
SUtes  Steel  Corporation,  United  BtUM  Ma- 
chinery Company,  and  th*  International 
Harvester  Company  escaped  condemitatlon  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  An  lmi>ortant  advanoa 
was  reglsterad  whan  Judge  Leaniad  Hand  an- 


nounced In  the  Alcoa  case  that  a  single  firm, 
not  resulting  from  merger,  might  be  guilty 
of  "monopolising"  merely  by  acquiring  a 
suflklently  large  market  shara  and  retaining 
Ito  market  share  over  a  substantial  period  of 
time.  If  that  marlyt  share  was  not  t^  In- 
evitable result  of  economic  forces.  That  hold- 
ing adopted  and  extended  J\idge  Hand's  early 
Insight.  In  the  Com  Products  case  of  1916. 
(hat  "It  Is  the  mere  poseeaslon  of  an  eco- 
nomic power,  acquired  by  some  form  of  com- 
bination, and  capable,  by  Its  own  variation 
In  production,  of  changing  and  controlling 
price,  that  Is  Illegal."  The  United  Slyx  Ma- 
chtnery  decision  of  1S53  applied  and  rein- 
forced the  new  doctrine  repreeented  by  the 
Alcoa  case.  In  both  of  those  caaee.  however, 
the  monopoly  section  of  the  Sherman  Act 
was  invoked  against  a  single  firm  with  a  pre- 
dominant share  of  the  market.  While  Judge 
Hand  had  Intimated  that  a  share  as  low  as 
65%  might  suffice,  no  subsequent  case  has 
tested  that  proposition  or  explored  the  limits 
of  the  Alcoa  doctrine.  Nor  has  any  case  yet 
provided  a  basis  for  treating  as  Illegal  the 
shared  monopoly  power  of  several  firms  that 
together  porseas  a  predominant  share  of  the 
market,  absent  proof  of  conspiracy  among 
them. 

Thtis  a  gap  In  the  law  remains.'  While  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Clayton  Act  provldee  strong 
protection  against  the  growth  of  new  con- 
centrations of  market  power  In  most  in- 
stances. exUUng  law  Is  Inadequate  to  cope 
with  old  ones. 

This  gap  Is  of  major  significance.  Highly 
concentrated  Industries  account  for  a  large 
share  of  manufacturing  activity  In  the 
United  States.  The  following  table  shows  the 
percentage  of  manufacturing  shlpmenU  and 
of  value  added  by  manufacturing  accountMt 
for  by  four-digit  Industry  groups  and  five- 
digit  product  classes  In  which  the  aggregate 
market  share  of  the  ><our  firms  with  the 
largest  market  aharea  (the  "four-firm  con- 
centration ratio")  equalled  or  exceeded  se- 
lected levels.  These  figures  are  based  on  1963 
Census  figures,  and  on  Census  Industry  and 
product  classifications.  Census  classifications 
do  not  necessarily  reflect  relevant  markeU; 
In  general,  the  four-digit  classifications  are 
probably  broader  and  the  five-digit  classifi- 
cations are  probably  narrower  than  seievant 
product  markets,  so  that,  if  only  national 
marketa  are  considered,  tigxu^yior  concen- 
tration with  which  we  are  MJncemed  prob- 
ably fall  somewhere  In  betw^n  the  two  seta 
of  figures  shown  In  the  table.  If  regional 
Instead  of  national  marketa  were  considered, 
concentration  figures  would  /probably  be 
conalderably  higher  In  manv^duatrlea. 

KRCENT  OF  MANUFACTURING  Sl/lPMENTS  AND  VALUE 
ADDED  BY  MANUFACTURING  IN  1963 
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SOptftwit L5«  2.33  5.69 

gOparcanl 2.»  3.59  10.53 

70p»rtanl 135  14.53  15.85 

eoparcsflt 13,47  19.91  22.55 

SOparcwit 23.M  33.41  31.37 

Souroo:  Computed  from  "Concentration  Ratios  in  Manatac- 
tsrii«  Industry,"  1963,  Uiilas  2, 3,  and  4. 

The  highly  concentrated  Induatrlea  re- 
flected In  this  table  Include  such  major  and 
basic  Industries  as  motor  vehicles,  flat  glass. 


>Thls  gap  has  been  recognized  b^  noted 
authorities.  See.  e.g.,  Kaysen  &  Turner,  Anti- 
trust Policy :  An  Economic  and  Legal  Analyals, 
at  44  (1959):  Stlgler,  The  Caae  Against  Big 
Businett.  Fortune  (May  1062).  reprlntad  In 
liiansfleld,  ed..  Monopoly  Power  and  Eco- 
nomic Performance,  at  3  (lOM);  cf.  Oal- 
bralth.  The  New  Industrial  State  (1967). 


synthetic  fibers,  aircraft,  organic  chemicals, 
soap  and  detargenu.  and  many  other*,  aa 
well  as  a  host  of  smaller  but  nevertheless 
significant  Industries. 

If  competitive  pressures  could  be  relied  on 
to  erode  concentration  In  the  reasonably  fore- 
seeable future,  the  direct  reduction  of  con- 
centration would  be  l^as  urgent.  But  con- 
centration does  not  at>pear  to  erode  over 
time;  rather,  the  evidence  Indlcatee  that  It 
Is  remarkably  stable.  In  those  industries  with 
value  of  shlpmenta  greater  than  9100  mil- 
lion and  four-firm  concentration  ratios  by 
value  of  shipments  greatar  than  65%  In 
1963.  average  concentration  ratloe  were  stable 
or  declined  insignificantly — by  less  than  half 
a  percentage  point.  Even  though  section  7 
of  the  Clayton  Act  has  generally  been  effec- 
tive In  forestalling  Increases  in  concentra- 
tion tiirough  mergers  and  by  other  means, 
the  antitrust  laws  and  economic  forces  have 
not  brought  about  significant  erosion  of  ex- 
isting concentration.  The  problem  Is  not  one 
which  will  disappear  with  time. 

The  adverse  effecU  of  persistant  concentra- 
tion on  output  and  price  find  some  confirma- 
tion In  various  studies  that  have  been  made 
of  return  on  capital  in  major  Industries. 
These  studies  have  found  a  close  association 
between  high  levels  of  concentration  and 
perslstantly  high  rates  of  return  on  capital, 
particularly  In  those  Industries  in  which 
the  largest  four  firms  account  for  more  than 
60%  of  sales.  High  profit  rates  In  Individual 
firms  or  even  In  particular  Industries  are  of 
course  conststant  with  competition.  They 
may  refiect  Innovation,  exceptional  efficiency, 
or  growth  In  demand  outrunning  the  expan- 
sion o(^  supply.  Above-average  profita  In  a 
particular  Industry  signal  the  need  and  pro- 
vide the  Incentive  for  additional  resources 
and  expanded  output  in  the  Industry,  which 
In  due  time  should  return  profita  to  a  normal 
level.  It  Is  the  perslstance  of  high  profita  over 
extanded  time  periods  and  over  whole  Indiu- 
trles  rather  than  In  Individual  firms  that 
suggeata  artificial  restralnta  on  output  and 
the  absence  of  fully  effective  competition. 
The  correlation  of  evidence  of  thi&^klnd  with 
the  existence  of  very  high  levels  of  con- 
centration appears  to  be  significant. 

We  recognize  the  need  for  further  refine- 
ment of  economic  evidence  of  this  type  and 
for  additional  knowledge,  theoretical  and  em- 
pirical, about  the  behavior  of  oligopolistic 
Industries.  It  would  be  less  than  candid  to 
pretend  that  economic  science  has  provided 
a  complete  or  wholly  satisfactory  baals  for 
public  policy  in  tills  field.  But  public  policy 
must  often  l>e  made  on  the  basis  of  Imperfect 
knowledge,  and  the  failure  to  adopt  remedial 
measures  la  in  Itaelf  the  acceptance  of  a 
policy.  The  Judgment  of  moat  of  the  mem- 
btn  of  the  Task  Force  is  that  enough  Is 
known  about  the  probable  consequences  of 
high  concentration  to  warrant  affinnative 
government  action  In  the  extreme  Instances 
of  concentration.  Moreover,  as  we  have 
noted,  such  action  does  not  require  accept- 
ance of  a  new  premise  for  public  policy.  A 
conviction  that  concentration  is  undesirable 
underlies  the  present  stringent  policy  toward 
horizontal  mergers.  The  same  premise  sup- 
porta  a  policy  of  attempting,  within  conserva- 
tive limita.  to  Improve  the  competitive  struc- 
ture of  Industries  in  which  concentration  la 
already  high  and  apparently  entrenched. 

Endorsement  of  such  a  policy  implies  a 
Judgment  that  the  potential  gains  from  re- 
ducing market  shares  and  Increasing  the 
number  of  competitor*  In  an  Industry  will 
not  be  offset  by  losses  in  efficiency.  We  think 
there  Is  little  basis  for  believing  that  signif- 
icant efficiencies  of  production  are  dependent 
on  generally  maintaining  existing  high  levels 
of  concentration. 

There  is  little  evidence  that  economies  of 
scale  require  firms  the  size  of  the  dominant 
firms  In  most  Industries  that  are  highly  con- 
centrated. Evidence  to  the  contrary  is  the 
fact  that  In  most  such  Industrie*  very  much 
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smaller  firms  have  survived  In  oompeUtton 
With  the  large  firms.  On  the  basis  of  studies 
covering  a  large  number  of  Industries  Profes- 
sor Stlgler  concluded  that  "In  the  manufac- 
turing sector  there  are  few  Industrie*  in 
Which  the  minimum  efficient  size  of  firm  is  a* 
much  as  5  per  cent  of  the  industry's  output 
and  concentration  mu*t  be  explained  on  otter 
grounds."  Stlgler.  The  Theory  of  Frlce,  p.  223 
om  edition.  1966).  Similarly,  there  Is  no 
evidence  of  any  correlation  between  »!*•  O' 
market  concentration  and  research  and  de- 
velopment activities. 

The  success  of  very  large  firms  may,  of 
course,  be  explained  on  the  basis  of  efficien- 
cies other  than  economies  of  scale,  such  as 
superior  management  talent  or  other  unique 
resources.  To  the  extent  that  such  efficiencies 
exist,  however,  they  may  ordlnarUy  be  Uaus- 
ferred  and  thus  would  not  necessarily  be  lost 
by   reorganization    of    the   industry   into   a 
larger  number  of  smaller  unlta.  The  same  U 
true  of  advantages  that  Inhere  in  legal  mo- 
nopolies, such  as  an  accumulation  of  pat- 
ents. It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that 
efficiencies  belonging  to  or  achieved  by  a  Arm 
with  some  degree  of  monopoly  power  may  be 
reflected  only  in  higher  proflta  rather  than 
lower    prices.    Reduction    of    concentration 
would   increase  the  chance  that  such  effi- 
ciencies would  be  passed  on  to  consumers 
through  competition:  Indeed,  a  net  gain  from 
the  consumer  standpoint  might  result  even 
though   some   efficiencies   were  lost   in   the 
process  of  reducing  concentration. 

The  statute  we  propose  would,  however, 
take  account  of  possible  adverse  effecU  on 
efficiency  resulting  from  divestiture  by  for- 
bidding relief  that  a  Arm  establishes  would 
result  in  substantial  loss  of  economies  of 
scale.  It  would  be  expected  that  a  court 
would  consider,  among  other  factors  relevant 
on  this  issue,  the  minimum  size  that  ex- 
perience has  indicated  Is  necessary  for  sur- 
vival in  the  industry. 

For    the    foregoing    reasons   we   conclude 
that     remedies     to     reduce     concentration 
should  be  made  available  as  part  of  a  com- 
prehensive   antitrust    policy.    To    a«l»t    1° 
translating   that   conclusion   into   workable 
legUlatlon  we  have  drafted  In  some  detail 
a   proposed   statute   embodying   our   views.' 
That  statute,  entitled  the  Concentrated  In- 
dustries Act,  is  attached  to  this  report  as 
Appendix  A.  While  we  believe,  as  hereafter 
noted,  that  some  reUef  against  concentra- 
tion might  be  obtained  through  new  inter- 
pretations   off    the    Sherman    Act.    we    also 
think  that   a  statute  such  aa  the  one  we 
propose  has  several  distinct  advantage  over 
reliance  on  exUtlng  Uw:   (1)  it  woiUd  pro- 
vide a  clear  determination  of  legislative  pol- 
icy and  establish  clear  criteria  for  the  ap- 
plication of  that  policy;    (2)    It  wchild  ee- 
tabUah  appropriate  special  procedures:  and 
(3)    it  would  limit  the  policy  to  remedial 
ends. 

The  Act  establlahes  clear  criteria  for  Ita  ap- 
plication. It  applies  only  to  those  Industrtes 
in  which  fo\ir  or  fewer  Arms  have  accounted 
lor  70%  or  more  of  Industrie*  sale*,  and  it 
provides  for  stepe  to  reduce  the  mark  shares 
of  flrms  with  16%  market  shares  in  such 
industries.  The  Act  contains  other  provlsioiM 
to  limit  Ita  application  to  Industrie*  which 
are  of  importance  in  the  economy  as  a  whole 
and  m  which  concentration  has  been  high 
and  stable  over  considerable  periods  of  time. 
The  criteria  laid  down  in  the  Act  are  de- 
signed to  minimize  the  likeUhood  that  out- 
put levels  over  a  short  period  of  time  will 
affect  the  appUcabiUty  of  the  Act.  More- 
over  even  U  the  Act  does  apply,  there  are 


•  The  Idea  of  such  legisUtion  U  not  new. 
and  our  proposal  waa  Influenced  by  Kaysen 
&  Turner,  Antitrust  Policy:  An  Economic  and 
Legal  Analysis,  at  266-372  (1959).  However. 
It  differs  from  the  Kaysen-Tumer  proposal  In 
Important  respecta. 


no  penalties  but  only  prospective  reUef .  Thus, 
the  possibility  is  minimized  that  corpora- 
tions will  resort  to  output-restricting  strat- 
egies in  order  to  avoid  application  of  the  Act. 
The  Act  also  lays  the  basis  for  defining 
relevant  marketa  in  terms  that  are  more 
closely  related  to  economic  realities  than 
ars  the  definitions  developed  under  existing 
antitrust  laws.  By  and  large,  the  Act  limits 
the  scope  of  inquiry  to  facts  which  are  of 
relevance  to  Ita  primary  concern,  the  re- 
duction of  concentration,  and  which  may 
be  'determined  with  reasonable  precision 
For  these  reasons,  litigation  under  the  Act 
should  be  relatively  simple. 

The  Act  establishes  special  procedures  ap- 
propriate to  the  reduction  of  concentration. 
Under  existing  law,  complex  antitrust  ac- 
tions may  be  conducted  by  Judges  who  have 
had   llttie   opportunity   to   become   famlUar 
with  the  kinds  of  questions  Involved,  and 
Who  must  rely  on  expert  testimony  offered 
by  the  parties.  Expanding  on  the  recently 
enacted  provisions  of  28  U.S.C.  section  1407. 
the  Act  would  establish  a  special  panel  of 
district  judge*  and  circuit  Judges  to  conduct 
deconcentratlon  proceedings.  In  addition.  It 
would  enable  the  court  to  draw  on  the  spe- 
cialized icnowledge  and  experience  of  Its  own 
economic  experta.  This  feature  of  the  Act 
should  be  of  importance  in  arriving  at  ap- 
propriate   market   definitions.    In    addition, 
court    appointed    experta    would    assist    In 
evaluating  the  probable  effect  of  proposed 
decrees.  ., 

Finally,  the  Act  Is  limited  to  prospective 
relief  designed  to  reduce  concentration.  Un- 
like existing  law.  It  makes  no  provision  for 
criminal  penalties  or  for  private  actions 
seeking  treble  damages.  The  absence  of  these 
collateral  eflecta  make*  the  Act  a  more  ap- 
propriate tool  for  reducing  concentration. 
Those  who  support  the  proposed  Concen- 
trated Industries  Act  believe.  In  varying  de- 
grees, that  more  can  be  done  about  con- 
centration than  has  been  done  under  exist- 
ing law  We  recommend  that  the  Attorney 
General  be  encouraged  to  develop  appropri- 
ate approaches  under  existing  law  and  to 
bring  carefully  selected  cases  to  teat  those 
theories. 

Under  exUting  law,  three  statutory  pro- 
visions might  be  brought  to  bear.  Section  2 
of  the  Sherman  Act  prohlblta  monopoliza- 
tion or  attempta  to  monopolize  any  part  of 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce.  Section  1  of 
the  Sherman  Act  prohlblta  any  contrac^ 
combination,  or  conspiracy  in  restraint  of 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce.  Section  7 
of  the  Clayton  Act  prohlblta  acquUltlona 
which  may  tend  subatantlaUy  to  lessen  com- 
petition. While  exUting  precedenta  and  the 
history  of  antitrust  enforcement  do  not 
Justify  widespread  \ue  of  the*e  etatutss 
against  concentrated  industries,  we  believe 
that  appropriate  precedenta  might  be  de- 
veloped  which   would   be   useful   in   some 

Courta  may  be  reluctant  to  expand  the 
scope  of  these  statutes,  because  their  appli- 
cation would  expose  defendanta  to  criminal 
penaltlee  and  treble  damage  llabUlty.  More- 
over exUting  law  does  not  readily  lend  Itself 
to  the  eetablUhment  of  sufflclentiy  clear  and 
workable  criteria.  While  expanded  enforce- 
ment efforta  might  make  some  inroads  in 
reducing  concentration,  they  would  not  pre- 
clude the  need  for  new  legislation. 

m.  CONOLOMEEATrS,  Ok  LAXCI  DIVCRSinXD 
nsMB 

The  Initial  mandate  establishing  the  Task 
Force  reflected  concern  with  the  current  rate 
of  merger  activity,  particularly  dlverslflcatlon 
or  "conglomerate"  mergers.  Current  data 
confirm  that  the  number  and  scale  of  mer- 
gers, and  particularly  of  oonglcxnerata  mer- 
gers, have  been  accelerating  rapidly  and  con- 
tinue to  accelerate.  Individual  flrms  have 
achieved  spectacular  growth  In  this  way. 
There  Is  no  comparable  trend  toward  reduc- 


tion in  corporate  size  through  spinoffs  of 
asseta.  The  ctirrent  rate  and  pattern  of  mer- 
gers is  causing  slgniflcant  and  apparently 
permanent  changes  in  the  structure  of  the 
economy,  and  the  long-run  impact  of  these 
change*  cannot  be  readily  foreseen. 

A  variety  of  legal  and  economic  factora 
have  contributed  to  the  conglomerate  mer- 
ger movement.  Relatively  clear  legal  prohi-    - 
bitlons  on  horizontal  and  "Vertical  mergers, 
set  forth  in  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act  and 
recently  articulated  In  the  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion's   Merger    Guidelines,    have    channeled 
merger  activity  away  from  these  more  tra- 
ditional  forms  while   leaving   conglomerate 
mergers   relatively   free   from   antitrust   re- 
strainte.    Although    the    Merger    Quldellnes 
identify  some  types  of  conglomerate  mergers 
as  likely  candidates  for  antitrust  attack  and 
some  conglomerate  mergers  have  been  suc- 
cessfully attacked  on  antitrust  grounds,  the 
antitrust  laws  leave  relatively  wide  latitude 
for  conglomerate  mergers.  This  latitude  re- 
flecta  the  fact  that  existing  knowledge  pro- 
vides little  basis  for  forecasting  adverse  ef- 
fecte  on  competition  that  support  application 
of  the  merger  prohibition  of  section  7. 

The    economic    forces    encouraging    con- 
glomerate mergers  are  numerous  and  com- 
plex, and  are  not  easy  to  Identify  In  particu- 
lar cases.  These  appear  to  include  desire  of 
owners   of    smaller   flrms   to   convert   their 
hqldlngs  Into  more  readily  marketable  se- 
curities; the  desire  of  management  of  large 
firms  for  growth  for  Ite  own  sake,  apart  from 
or  in  addition  to  growth  in  profita;  the  op- 
portunity to  bring  more  efficient  manage- 
ment personnel  or  techniques  to  smaller  or 
less  successful  firms;  the  possibility  of -reduc- 
Ing   costa   or    Increasing    sales    by    meshing 
product  lines  or  processes  or  methods  of  dis- 
tribution;   the  desire  to  diversify   business 
activities  and  reduce  rUks;  the  poasibUlty  of 
using   one   flrm's   cash   flows   or    credit  in 
another  firm  with  limited  access  to  capital; 
the  tax  advantages  of  direct  reinvestment  of 
earnings  by  corporations  instead  of  distri- 
bution   to    stockholders    for    reinvestment 
through  the  general  capita*  market;  and  the 
opportunity  for  speculative   gains   through 
mergers  that  Immediately  Increase  the  per- 
share  eamlng^s  of  the  surviving  firm. 

Whatever  the  causes.  It  is  clear  that  many 
conglomerate  mergers  are  not  explainable  In 
terms  of  obvious  efficiencies  In  tntergratlng 
the  production  or  marketing  faculties  of  the 
flrms  InvolTed.  The  merger  moremaBt  has 
contributed  to  and  is  furthered  by  a  special-     .^ 
ized  "merger  market"  In  business  flrms  aa 
such;  merger  candidates  and  independent  ex- 
perta actively  seek  out  favorable  opportuni- 
ties  to    acquire    or    dispose    of    businesses 
through  conglomerate  mergers.  The  existence 
of  such  a  market  Is  not  a  sinister  sympton; 
it  merely  emphasizes  the  volume  and  com- 
plexity of  merger  activity  and  Its  underlying 
causes.  Indeed,  an  active  i|ierger  market  sug- 
geeta  a  healthy  fluidity  in  the  Movement  of 
resources  and  management  in  the  economy 
toward  their  more  effective  utilization.  The 
existence  ot  sticb  a  market  may  serve  as  a 
slgniflcant  Incentive  for  the  establishment  of 
smaller  firms.  It  may  partially  overcome  Im- 
perfections In  the  capital  market  which  are 
not    readily   susceptible   to    other    effective 
remedies.  In  tnany  cases,  merger  activity  may 
replace  proxy  flghta  as  an  effective  means  for 
changes  in  corporate  control. 

There  are  two  types  of  possible  antitrust 
objections  to  the  current  Increase  in  merger 
activity':  (1)  mergers  may  have  adverse 
effecta  on  competitive  structvure  and  behavior 
m  partlciUar  marketa;  (2)  the  volume  and 
scope  of  merger  activity  may  result  In  con- 
centration of  overall  economic  activity  in  a  - 
few  large  organizations  and  may  substan- 
tially reduce  the  number  of  significant  deci- 
sion-making unite  within  the  economy. 

As  to  the  second  point,  the  possibility  that 
economic  activity  might  become  \raduly 
concentrated   In    a    few   large    flrms   would 
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niM  dUBcult  and  far-rascblng  questloxu  of 
■oelal  poUcy.  Fortiinately,  such  •  develop- 
DMnt  U  not  now  Inunlnent.  In  splt«  of  tb« 
high  uid  Inereaatng  rate  of  merger  activity, 
eooecntratlon  of  a^nEregate  economic  actlTlty 
(which  ahould  not  be  confuted  with  concen- 
Itatlon  in  particular  m&rketa,  referred  to  In 
part  n  of  thlfe  Report)  ha«  changed  only 
alowly  orer  time  PreUmlnary  FTC  data  show 
that  the  share  of  total  corporate  manufac- 
turing aaseta  held  by  the  100  largest  mand- 
facturlng  firms  has  grown  from  45.8%  in 
1957  to  47.7%  m  1907;  the  share  of  the  200 
larfeat  haa  increased  from  SSOTr  to  M.7% 
In  the  same  period.  Mergers  have  contributed 
somewhat  to  this  trend;  indeed.  If  no  mergers 
had  occxirred.  the  shares  of  the  largesi  flrms 
would  have  declined  somewhat  during  parta 
of  the  period.  Nevertheless,  It  la  clear  that 
mergers  are  not  solely  respobslble  for  the 
continued  growth  of  the  largest  unlta  In  the 
economy,  and  have  accounted  for  only  a 
minor  portion  of  such  growth.  Indeed, 
among  the  largest  firms,  the  net  effect  of 
mergers  has  been  to  expand  the  size  of 
smaller  large  flrma  relative  to  the  top  few. 
Further,  the  merger  movement  does  not 
seem  likely  to  cause  the  disappearance  of 
aawUer,flrms.  The  numbers  of  manufactur- 
\Dfl  flnjp4  with  assets  of  t5  million  to  glO 
mUllon.  $io  million  to  $25  million,  and  926 
mlllloxx  to  tAO  million  have  remained  steady 
or  Increased  somewhat  during  the  period 
of  greatest  merger  activity.  Indeed,  the  num- 
bers of  nonmanufacturlng  firms  have  in- 
creased significantly. 

|i<  any  event,  the  level  of  economy-wide 
concentratloa^and  numbers  of  firms  that 
would  be  Incompatible  with  the  maintenance 
of  a  competitive  market  system  Is  not 
known.  Even  very  large  firms  may  continue 
to  grow  as  a  result  of  desirable  response  to 
changing  economic  clrcumatances,  and 
mergers — including  conglomerate  mergera — 
may  result  in  Important  economic  beneflta. 
We  are  therefore  not  persuaded  of  the  need 
to  establish  specific  limits  to  the  growth  of 
large  firms,  either  by  merger  or  otherwlM. 
Thua,  we  do  not  endorse  the  suggestion  put 
forward  at  one  time  by  Donald  F.  T\imer, 
former  Asalstant  AUomey  General  In  charge 
of  the  Antitrust  Dlvi^n.  thmt^iufitxr~vmr 
pansion  of  larger  flrm2~~t>y^-ai^^er-i>e_pro>) 
Ubltwl.  — — 

Conglomerate  mergers  may  affect  competi- 
tion In  particular  markets.  Three  possible 
types  of  anticompetitive  effects  at  conglome- 
rate mergers  have  been  Identified  and  are 
reflected  in  the  new  Merger  Ouldellnes:  (1) 
elimination  of  "potential  competition"  by  a 
firm  which,  but  for  Its  acquisition  of  another 
firm,  might  have  entered  the  latter  firxnl 
market  In  a  way  that  would  have  Increased 
competition  in  that  market;  (2)  the  creation 
of  opportunities  for  •"reciprocal  dealing"  rela- 
tionships between  the  merged  firm  and  other 
firms  that  may  foreclose  competitors  of  the 
conglomerate  firm;  and  (3)  the  addition  of 
large  resources  to  a  firm  already  dominant 
In  a  market,  possibly  Insulating  Its  position 
from  erosion  through  competition. 

The  detection  of  these  effects  rests.  In  gen- 
eral, on  facttial  and  theoretical  Judgments 
that  are  more  speculative  than  the  findings 
\isuaUy  relied  upon  In  section  7  cases;  but 
to  the  extent  that  specific  effects  CAn  be 
clearly  Identified  In  individual  merger  cases, 
present  law  and  enforcement  policies  appear 
adequate.  There  are,  however,  two  dangers  In 
basing  conglomerate  merger  policy  entirely 
on  the  caae-by-cas«  substantiation  of  speelflc 
anticompetitive  effects; 

1.  "niese  or  similar  objections  to  conglomer- 
ate mergers  may  be  pressed  beyond  the  point 
where  they  are  well  founded,  perhaps  be- 
cause of  quite  different  objections,  such  as 
fear  of  the  growth  of  Individual  large  firms 
or  of  concentration  of  assets  In  very  large 
firms,  which  are  not  explicitly  recognized  In 
the  merger  prohibition.  The  existence  of  these 
different  objections  may  also  lead  to  other 


distortions;  for  example,  market  definitions 
may  be  distorted  to  treat  a  conglomerate 
merger  as  horlsontal  and  therefore  subject  to 
a  more  easily  established  prohibition.  Such 
distortions  would  result  In  uncertainties  In 
enforcement  and  unfairness  to  those  affected, 
a.  Potentially  anticompetitive  mergers 
may  be  allowed  to  proceed  because  economic 
theory  and  analytical  foresight  are  Inade- 
quate to  predict  anticompetitive  effects  In 
specific  cases,  even  though  there  may  be 
good  reason  for  bellevliig  that  some  classes 
of  mergers,  considered  In  the  aggregate,  are 
harmful  to  competition. 

Because  of  these  dlfllculties.  and  because 
the  Incentives  that  have  produced  the  cur- 
rent conglomerate  merger  movement  can 
and  should  be  directed  to  increase  competl- 
tlOM,  we  propose  a  statutory  prohibition  to 
supplement  the  merger  prohibition  of  section 
7  of  the  Clayton  Act.  Such  a  prohibition 
should  be  clear  and  not  rely  on  conjectural 
Judgments  of  Hkely  competitive  effect  In 
particular  cases/  It  should  prohibit  or  dis- 
courage mergers  most  likely  to  have  anti- 
competitive consequences,  (md  In  doing  so 
lessen  reliance  on  extended  and  contrived  In- 
terpretations of  section  7;  and  it  should  seek 
to  direct  the  force  of  conglomerate  merger 
activity  Into  channels  that  will  Improve 
competitive  structure  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent pKMslble. 

^We  propose  that  this  be  accomplished  by 
forbidding  mergers  between  very  large  firms 
and  other  firms  that  are  already  leading 
firms  In  concentrated  markets  sigiilficant  In 
the  national  economy.  A  draft  of  a  pro- 
posed statute  embodying  this  reconunenda- 
tlon,  together  with  explanatory  notes,  is 
attached  to  this  Report  as  Appendix  B. 

Such  a  rule  aatlsfles  our  criteria  for  a  sup- 
plementary prohibition.  Unlike  the  Merger 
Ouldellnes  applicable  to  conglomerate  merg- 
ers, which  rely  on  the  difficult  and  conjec- 
tural questions  referred  to  above,  the  pro- 
posed rule  would  provide  clear  criteria  based 
solely  on  data  as  to  market  shares  and  sales 
or  assets.  It  would  apply  to  a  large  number 
of  conglomerate  mergers  which  might  be 
attacked  under  existing  law  or  under  the 
law  which  might  be  developed  In  suits 
brought  In  accordance  with  the  Ouldellnes.* 
The  existence  of  this  simpler  prohibition  will 
lessen  the  pressure  on  enforcement  agencies 
and  courts  to  engage  in  the  distorted  exten- 
sions to  which  section  7  lends  Itself.  At  the 
same  time,  the  simpler  prohlkltlon  will  make 
enforcement  simpler,  and  will  present  some 
mergers  which  would  have  gone  unchallenged 
under  section  7  even  though  careful  analysis 
or  subsequent  developments  might  have  In- 
dicated a  violation  of  section  7. 

In  addition  to  these  negative  aspects  of 
discouraging  anticompetitive  mergers,  the 
proposed  rule  would  have  affirmative  aspects 
in  that  it  would  channel  merger  activity 
into  directions  likely  to  improve  competition. 
The  proposed  rule  rests  on  the  assiunption 
that  if  large  firms  are  prevented  from  ac- 
quiring leading  firms  In  concentrated  indus- 
tries, they  will  seek  other  outlets  for  ex- 
pansion. If  the  rule  is  adopted,  a  large  firm 
wishing  to  expand  Into  a  particular  concen- 
trated Industxy  may  acquire  a  small  firm 
with  a  view  to  enlaiiglng  Its  capacity  and 


*  In  the  Interests  of  certainty,  the  proposed 
rule  would  apply  whether  or  not  a  merger 
could  be  characterized  as  purely  conglomer- 
ate. We  have  not  given  detailed  considera- 
tion to  vertical  or  horizontal  mergers  or  to 
the  Oxildelinea  as  applied  to  such  mergers. 
However,  our  proposed  rule  appears  unlikely 
to  add  significantly  to  existing  prohibitions 
on  horizontal  mergers  or  vertical  mergers, 
except  In  the  case  of  a  vertical  merger  in- 
volving a  leading  firm  In  an  Industry  which 
is  concentrated  but  which  has  not  been  ex- 
tensively vertically  Integrated.  We  conclude 
that  the  benefits  of  certainty  override  any 
conjectural  losses  in  efficiency. 


market  share,  or  It  may  construct  wholly 
new  facilities  In  the  Industry.  Either  of  these 
alternative  courses  of  action  is  more  likely 
to  Increase  competition  and  to  decrease  con- 
centration In  a  concentrated  industry  than 
if  the  large  firm  simply  acquired  a  leading 
firm  in  the  Industry  and  settled  for  main- 
taining or  modestly  increasing  the  market 
share  of  that  firm. 

As  large  firms  become  more  diversified 
and  more  interested  In  further  diversifica- 
tion, they  become  "potential  entrants"  Into 
more  and  more  industries.  Although  the 
probability  that  any  one  firm  will  enter  any 
particular  Indiistry  is  extremely  small,  the 
probability  that  a  substantial  number  of 
large  diversified  firms  will  enter  a  substantial 
number  of  concentrated  Industries  is  un- 
doubtedly higher.  The  Ouldellnes  and  pres- 
ent enforcement  based  on  the  potential  com- 
petition doctrine  focus  on  the  first  prob- 
ability alone,  and  must,  therefore,  be  In- 
effectual or  dependent  on  fictitious  premises 
contrary  to  fact  in  many  Instances.  If  the 
potential  competition  doctrine  under  sec- 
tion 7  Is  expanded  to  the  extent  indicated 
by  the  Ouldellnes  and  current  enforcement 
policy,  such  firms  may  well  be  disqualified 
from  expanding  by  merger  into  many  mar- 
kets, including  ,some  In  which  they  might 
make  contributions  of  general  benefit  to  the 
economy.  These  contributions  might  take 
the  form  of  new^chnology  and  competi- 
tive Innovation,  reduced  costs,  or  simply  the 
Introduction  of  new  and  forceful  competi- 
tive pressures.  Our  proposal  focuses  on  the 
second  probability,  that  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  large  diversified  firms  will  enter  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  concentrated  industries. 
and  Is  Intended  to  channel  the  potential 
competition  of  large  firms  along  lines  that 
are  conducive  to  reducing  levels  of  concen- 
tration in  the  American  economy. 

Thus,  the  rule  has  both  negative  and  af- 
firmative aspects  that  tend  to.  strengthen 
competition.  Members  of  the  Txs1t  Force  who 
support  this  proposal  assess  somewhat  differ- 
ently the  relative  values  of  the  negative  and 
afllrmatlve  effects  of  the  mle.  depending  on 
their  differing  Judgments  about  the  likeli- 
hood that  mere  size  and  superior  financial 
resources  will  confer  unwarranted  advan- 
tages on  an  acquired  firm.  They  are  agreed, 
however,  as  to  the  net  beneficial  effect  of 
such  a  rule.  Since  the  rale  would  leave  eren 
a  very  large  firm  free  to  enter  a  new  market 
by  acquiring  a  going  •concern  in  the  new 
market.  It  would  preserve  wide  opportunity 
for  diversification  and  for  exploitation  of  effi- 
ciencies that  may  be  Inherent  in  conglom- 
erate mergers. 

IV.    THZ   BOBINSON-PAmAN    ACT 

The  Rofolnson-Patman  Act  has  been  the 
subject  of  extensive  and  well-earned  erlti- 
clsm.  Enacted  in  1936  to  tighten  and  supple- 
ment the  price-discrlmlnatlon  prohibition  in 
section  2  of  the  Clayton  Act,  the  Roblnson- 
Patman  Act  was  Intended  to  curb  price  dls- 
crtmlnatlon  that  unduly  favors  national  over 
local  sellers  and  to  protect  independent  mer- 
chants from  unfair  competition  from  large 
buyers  obtaining  the  benefits  of  price  dis- 
crimination. 

Over  the  years,  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act 
has  come  to  have  unintended  anticompetitive 
effects.  The  price-discrimination  prohibition 
has  discouraged  types  of  price  differentials 
which  might  have  Improved  Kompetitlon  by 
lessening  the  rigidity  of  oligopoly  pricing  or 
by  encouraging  new  entry : 

1.  In  highly  concentrated  markets,  prices 
may  be  rigid  and  a  seller  may  hesitate  to 
announce  price  reductions  which  would  be 
met  Unmedlately  by  competitors,  thus  mini- 
mizing the  seller's  Increase  in  sales.  But  he 
may  be  prepared  to  make  conceealona  to 
make  sales  to  ptartlcular  buyers.  Where  such 
price  reductions  are  sporadic  and  not  part  of 
a  syatstnatlc  p>attern  favoring  large  purchas- 
ers, they  may  be  the  first  step  toward  more 
general  price  reductions. 
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a.  A  new  or  potential  entrant  to  a  mar- 
ket may  find  It  necessary  to  reduce  prices 
below  those  oT  his  competitors  In  particular 
cases  In  order  to  overcome  the  inertia  of 
established  trade  relationships.  But  the  pros- 
pective seller  may  be  reluctant  to  do  so  If 
he  must  make  corresponding  reductions  to 
all  other  purchasers,  and  he  may  decide  not 
to  enter. 

The  Roblnson-Patman  Act  has  Impaired 
competition  and  the  development  of  new 
methods  of  distribution  in  numerous  other 
respects:  by  discovu-aglng  sellers  from  pass- 
ing on  cost  savings  to  buyers.  It  has  impaired 
exiierlmentatlon  with  poeelbly  more  efficient 
methods  of  distribution  integrating  whole- 
sale and  retail  functions;  by  requiring  pro- 
portionally equal  treatment  In  certain  pro- 
motional practices.  It  has  discouraged  ex- 
perimentation with  price-cutting  methods 
which  are  equivalent  to  desirable  types  of 
price  differentials;  by  prohibiting  sellers 
from  paying  brokerage  to  customers  or  their 
agents.  It  has  erected  an  artificial  protec- 
tive barrier  around  independent  brokers  and 
inhibited  integraUon  of  brokerage  functions. 
We  conclude  that  the  Roblnson-Patman 
Act  requires  a  major  overhaul  to  make  It 
consistent  vrtth  the  purposes  of  the  anti- 
trust lawB.  A  suggested  revision  of  the  price 
discrimination  provisions  is  set  forth,  to- 
gether with  explanatory  comments.  In  Ap- 
'  pendlx  C  to  this  Report.  We  recommend  that 
the  other  provisions  of  the  Roblnson-Patman 
Act  be  repealed. 

In  Its  present  form,  the  Roblnson-Patman 
Act  contains  three  major  prohibitions.  Sec- 
tions 2(a),  (b)   and  (f)   impose  broad  pro- 
hibitions on  price  discrimination  in  the  sale 
of  commodities.  Sections  2(c),  (d)   and  (e) 
esUbllsh  prohibitions  dealing  with  the  pay- 
ment of  brokerage,   payment  to  customers 
for  services  rendered  by  them,  and  the  fur- 
nishing of  services  to  customers.  Section  3 
Imposes  criminal  prohibitions  which  partly 
overlap  the  civil  prohibitions  of  section  2. 
Many  of  the  reasons  for  price  discrimina- 
tion are  related  to  the  improved  function- 
ing of  the  competitive  system.  Price  discrimi- 
nation has  an  adverse  effect  on  competition 
only  li  exceptional  cases.  Therefore,  a  sta- 
tute restricting  price  discrimination  should 
be  narrowly  drawn,  to  avoid  losing  the  Im- 
portant benefits  of  price  discrimination  In 
an   excessive   effort  to   curb   limited   harm. 
Our  proposed  revision  of  the  Act  would 
make  numerous  changes  In  substance  and 
m  detail,  and  wojild  eliminate  many  features 
of  the  present  Act  which  forfeit  the  benefits 
of  price  dUcrlmlnaUon  in  a  competitive  sys- 
tem. Two  major  changes  are  as  follows: 

1.  Section  2(a)   of  the  present  law  makes 
unlawful  a  discrimination  which  may  "in- 
jure   destroy,  or  prevent  competition  with 
any  person  .  .  .,"  as  well  as  a  discrimination 
the  effect  of  which  "may  be  substantially  to 
lessen  competition  or  tend  to  create  a  mon<^- 
oly.  .  .  ."  The  reference  to  injury  to  competi- 
tion with  specific  persons  has  focuased  the 
attention  of  courts  and  enforcement  author- 
Itlee  on  the  pUght  of  individual  competitors, 
and  enforcement  designed  to  preserve  com- 
petitors is  generally  at  odds  with  the  working 
of  a  competitive  system.  The  proper  focus  Is 
the  effect  on  competition  In  the  market  as  a 
whole.    Ou»    proposed    revision    specifies    in 
some  detail  the  kinds  of  competitive  effects 
which  make  a  discrimination  unlawful;   in 
doing  so.  It  narrows  and  clarifies  the  law  and 
avoids  misconceived  protection  of  competi- 
tors    as     distinguished     from     competition. 
Among  other  changes,  the  proposed  language 
requires  In-  general  that  a  discrimination  be 
substantial    in    amount    and    persistent  .in 
duration.  The  language  of  the  proposed  'Act 
Is    carefully    tailored    to    avoid    prohibiting 
those  dlfferentlalb  which  are  manifestations 
of  more  effective  competition. 

2.  Under  present  law.  a  price  differential  is 
not  unlavirful  If  it  makes  only  due  allowance 
for  cost  differences.  Enforcement  authorities 


and  courts  have  required  these  cost  differ- 
ences to  be  shown  with  extreme  exactitude. 
The  proposed  revision  permits  price  differen- 
tials approximating  actual  cost  differences  or 
based  on  reasonable  estimates  of  cost  differ- 
ences or  based  on  a  reasonable  system  of 
classification. 

The  proposed  Act  contains  numerous  other 
changes  which  are  explained  in  detail  in  the 
comments  to  the  Act. 

The  prohibitions  of  section  2(c),  (d)  and 
(i).  unUke  the  basic  price  discrimination 
prohibition,  do  not  depend  on  any  showng 
of  injury  to  competition  and  are  not  subject 
to  the  defense  of  cost-justlflcatlon.  We  rec- 
ommend that  these  sections  be  repealed,  and 
that  only  such  practices  continue  to  be  un- 
lawful as  are  unlawful  uhder  the  revised 
price  discrimination  provisions  of  section 
2(a). 

Section  3(a)  has  been  Interpreted  to  pro- 
hibit any  payment  of  brokerage  by  a  seller 
to  a  customer  or  to  any  agent  of  the  custom- 
er, even  though  the  customer  has  performed 
the  services  of  a  broker.  Thua,  the  per- 
formance of  brokerage  services  by  customers 
has  been  penalized,  even  though  it  may  be 
more  efficient  than  the  use  of  Independent 
brokers.  Section  2(c)  has  also  been  held  to 
prohibit  an  independent  broker  from  re- 
ducing the  commission  to  be  paid  to  him  by 
the  seller  in  order  to  enable  the  seller  to  offer 
a  lower  firice  to  the  buyer,  thereby  directly 
interfertbg  with  price  competition  at  both 
the  seller  and  the  broker  level. 

Section  2(d)  makes  It  unlawful  for  a  seller 
to  pay  a  customer  for  services  or  facilities 
furnished  by  the  customer  In  connection  with 
the  processing  or  sale  of  any  product  manu- 
factured or  sold  by  the  seller  unless  the  pay- 
ment is  available  on  proportionally  equal 
terms  to  all  customers  competing  In  the  dis- 
tribution of  such  product.  Section  2(e)  makes 
It  unlawful  for  any  seller  to  discriminate  in 
favor  of  one  customer  against  another  cus- 
tomer by  furnishing  any  services  or  facilities 
in  connection  vrtth  the  processing  or  saie  of 
commodity  on  terms  not  accorded  to  all 
customers  on  proporUonally  equal  terms. 
These  sections  have  been  Interpreted  to  re- 
quire that  some  form  of  service  or  allow- 
ance be  made  available  to  every  customer, 
even  In  cases  where  customers  can  be  sepa- 
rated Into  distinct  groups  which  are  only 
marginally  In  competition  with  each  other, 
and  even  If  factors  peculiar  to  a  particular 
market  make  it  difficult  to  furnUh  equivalent 
services  to  all  customers. 

The  prohibitions  in  section  2(c),  (d)  and 
(e)  were  designed  to  prevent  conduct  which. 
In  Its  more  blatant  forms,  might  be  viewed 
as  equivalent  to  price  discrimination.  Under 
our  proposal,  such  conduct  could  still  be 
challenged  as  price  discrimination,  subject 
to  the  same  defenses  as  any  other  price  dis- 
crimination. Because  violations  of  these  sub- 
sections are  relatively  easy  to  establish,  they 
have  attracted  a  disproportionate  amount  of 
enforcement  activity  and  have  had  substan- 
tial anticompetitive  effects,  suppressing  many 
legitimate  transactions. 

Section  3  of  the  Roblnson-Patmidl  Act  es- 
tablishes criminal  penalties,  but  no  private 
right  of  action,  for  three  distinct  offenses: 

1.  Knowingly  entering  Into  a  sale  trans- 
action which  discriminates  against  competi- 
tors of  the  purchaser; 

2.  Selling  or  contracting  to  sell  goods  in 
any  part  of  the  United  States  at  prices  lower 
than  those  exacted  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  com- 
petition or  eliminating  a  competitor. 

3.  Selling  or  contracting  to  seU  goods  at 
unreasonably  low  prices  for  the  purposes  o^ 
destroying  competition  or  eliminating  a 
competitor. 

The  first  prohibition  very  largely  overlaps 
the  basic  price  discrimination  prohibition  In 
sections  2(a)  and  (f)  of  the  Roblnson-Pat- 
man Act,  but  it  differs  in  several  Important 
respects.  Section  3  applies  oniy  to,  like  quan- 


tities, has  no  requirement  of  competitive  in- 
jury and  Is  not  subject  to  a  cost  justification 
defense.  Even  If  a  criminal  penalty  Is  justified 
for  violation  of  the  price  dUcrtmlnation  pro- 
hibition, there  is  no  Justification  for  a  crim- 
inal prohibition  broader  than  the  civil  pro- 
hibition. We  recommend  that  the  criminal 
prohibition  be  dropped  altogether. 

The  other  two  prohibitions  of  section  3  are 
designed  to  reach  particular  Instances  of 
predatory  price  cutting  with  adverse  effects 
on  competlUon  In  the  seller's  market.  We 
have  taken  account  of  the  purposes  of  these 
prohibitions,  to  the  extent  they  are  justified. 
and  have  reflected  them  In  the  basic  price 
discrimination  prohibition  In  the  body  of 
section  2  of  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act  We 
recommend  that  they  be  dropped  from  sec- 
tion 3,  since  there  is  no  justification  for  a 
criminal  prohibition  Inconsistent  with  or 
broader  or  less  specific  than  the  clvU  prohibi- 
tion of  section  2.< 


V.    THE  PATENT  LAWB 

We  recommend  new  legislation  to  curtail 
certain  practices  which,  under  color  of  the 
patent  laws,  undermine  the  purposes  of  the 
antitrust  laws.  Such  legislation  would  not 
prevent  the  owner  of  a  valid  patent  from 
fully  exploiting  the  monopoly  conferred  by 
his  patent,  and  It  would  not  Involve  any 
changes  In  the  structure  of  the  patent  law. 
A  draft  of  such  legislation  and  of  comments 
Is  attached  to  this  Report  as  Appendix  D 

We  recommend  that.  In  general,  a  patent 
owner  who  has  granted  a  license  with  respect 
to  his  patent  must  license  all  qualified  ap- 
plicants on  equivalent  terms.  This  proposal 
does  not  involve  compulsory  patent  licensing. 
A  patentee  may  decline  to  Issue  any  licenses 
at  all,  or  he  may  issue  Ucenses  in  scHne  fields  , 
of  use  and  reserve  to  himself  the  practice  of 
the  patent  in  other,  fields. 

Ordinarily,  It  Is  unnecessary  for  a  patent 
owner  to  grant  an  exclusive  license  to  obtain 
the  full  reward  for  his  patent  A  rational  pat- 
ent owner  can  exact  the  full  monopoly  re- 
ward of  the  invention  by  setting  approprUte 
royalties,  and  that  reward  will  be  greatest  if 
the  patented  invention  is  exploited  under 
competitive  conditions.  The  grant  of  an  ex- 
clusive license  to  a  single  licensee  or  a  small 
group  of  licensees  generally  puts  the  licensee 
or  licensees  in  a  position  to  exact  a  monopoly 
profit.  In  effect,  the  patent  owner  Is  sharing 
his  monopoly  profit  with  the  licensees  This 
will  generally  be  to  the  patent  owner's  ad- 
vantage only  If  the  patent  is  vulnerable  or  If 
the  arrangement  creates  a  monopoly  broader 
than  the  patent.'  That  U,  a  patent  licensing 
arrangement  with  limited  membership  may 
be  nothing  more  than  a  device  by  which 
prices  are  fixed  or  markets  shared. 

These  effects  can  be  avoided  by  a  requlVe- 
ment  that.  If  a  license  has  been  granted,  a 
license  on  the  same  terms  must  be  made 
avaUable  to  all  qualified  applicants.  Then, 
a  licensee  wlU  be  unable  to  obtain  more  than 
a  reasonable  profit  for  his  role  in  exploiting 
the  patent.  Our  proposed  remedy  will  not  re- 
quire that  courts  or  administrative  agencies 
determine  what  are  reasonable  royalties; 
royalties  weuld  cohtinue  to  be  bargained  be- 
tween patent  owners  and  initial  licensees. 
To  the  extent  this  proposal  increases  the 
number  of  licensees  during  the  life  of  a  pat- 
ent. It  may  also  result  in  more  effective  com- 
petltft«i  m  the  practice  of  the  patent  after 
expirations. 


'DeAnls  O.  Lvons  and  George  D.  Reycraft 
belleyejKhat  the  latter  two  prohibitions  of 
sectl6n  3  should  not  be  repealed. 

» In  sdme  few  cases,  the  grant  of  an  exclu- 
sive license  may  be  a  necessary  inducement 
to  the  licensee  to  undertake  the  commercial 
risk  of  exploiting  an  innovation  to  an  ex- 
tent beyond  the  patent  owner's  financial  ca- 
pabilities This  possibility  Is  refiected  in  the 
statute.  See  page  D-13.  Many  members  doubt 
that  such  cases  will  arise. 
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I  W«  mlM  raoorainand  th»t  copies  of  llc«iu« 
•«rMm«nto  b«  filed  with  the  Oominiasloner 
of  P«t«Qt«  and  b«  frMly  »7«Uabl*  to  aU.  In- 
cluding antltnut  anforcainent  «*Miito.  Thu 
proTtelon  U  MMntUI  to  •ffcctlv*  operation  of 
th«  nondlaeriinlnatory  Uoenaln«  raqulNmant. 
and  It  U  ■linUar  to  the  requirement  of  mat- 
ing law  that  Interference  aettlementa  be  filed. 
Mna  U  tbe  nondUcrlmlnatory  licenetng  re- 
qiaramcnt  U  not  enacted,  we  recommend 
•naetmeat  of  the  filing  requirement.  6uch  a 
requirement  woold  materially  aid  tue  en- 
forcement ct  the  antltruat  laws  to  the  extent 
they  now  apply  to  license  agreement*  or 
mlcht  be  interpreted  to  apply  to  llcenae  agree- 
mmta  In  tbe  future.  No  legitimate  intereet 
would  be  aacrtfloed  by  expoeing  such  agree- 
menta  to  the  Ught  of  day. 

Wnally,  we  recommend  that  a  patent  be  un- 
enforeeeble  If  tbe  patent  owner  haa  not  oon- 
■latently  taken  reaeonable  steps  to  enforce  hla 
patent.  Thla  provuion  la  neceaeary  to  avoid 
tacit  or  covert  agreements  not  to  enforce  pat- 
ents; such  agreements  would  undermine  the 
purpoees  of  the  nondiscriminatory  licensing 
requirement  and  the  flilng  requirement.  The 
provision  also  baa  Independent  value,  since  It 
would  recognize  the  obeoleecence  of  patents 
which  are  of  Uttle  commercial  value  or  ques- 
tionable wUdlty  and  are  not  worth  litigation. 
but.-whlc^nevertheleBi  aervt  to  discourage 
entry  Into  the  field  covered  by  the  patent.* 

TI.   FBOSLnu    OF   OrVOEMATION 

In  the  course  of  preparing  this  Report,  we 
have  been  struck  by  the  need  for  improved 
collecUon.  organizaUon  and  availability  of 
financial  and  economic  data.  Such  Informa- 
tion plays  several  roles  In  antltrrist  law. 
rir$t.  It  Is  easenUal  In  the  formulaUon  of 
antitrust  poUcy.  Second,  it  may  be  essential 
in  the  appUcaUon  of  tbe  anUtrust  laws.  In 
faclllUUng  observance  of  the  law  by  bual- 
neaamen  and  enforcement  of  the  law  by  the 
government.  r^<rd,  it  may  have  an  effect  on 
the  operation  of  competitive  markets  and 
thus  have  direct  antitrust  implications. 

The   formulaUon   of  economic   policy  re- 
quires a  variety  of  financial  and  economic  In- 
formation.  Such  information  may,  for   ex- 
ample, cast  light  on  the  competitive  struc- 
ture of  Industrlee,  on  the  reUUon  between 
prtcee  and  coats,  on  Industry  performance, 
on  merger  activity  and  plant  construction. 
«and   on    numerous   other   facta   of   obvious 
relevance  In  the  formiUatlon  of  economic  and 
wititnist  poUcy.  Much  at  this  information  Is 
already  in  the  fllea  of  the  Census  Bureau. 
The  Census  Bureau  operates  under  a  statu- 
tory  mandate  not   to  dladoee  information 
with  respect  to  Individual  firms,  even  If  such 
information  U  not  particularly  aenslUve  or 
has   already   been  made   public   In   another 
form.  The  only  way  an  Individual  reeearcher 
can  have  acceaa  to  this  InformaUon  U  by  be- 
ing sworn  In  as  a  Census  employee  and  ac- 
cepting the  Censtis  Bureau  t*strlcUons  on 
dlscloexire  of  Information;  ewen  government 
agencies  attempUng  to  obtain  such  Informa- 
Uon, such  as  the  Federal  Trade  Commlsalon. 
are  subject  to  simUar  reatrlcUons. 

Current  Census  Bureau  pracUce  ^ly?  re- 
qulree  that  computer  programming  be  done 
by  Census  Bureau  personnel  and  that  Census 
Bureau  computers  be  used.  Tet  In  contrast 
with  Its  pracUce  on  population  information, 
the  Census.-Bxireau  has  not  esteb&shed  eflj- 
cient  procedures  for  furnUhlng  specialized 
economic  InformaUon  to  other  government 
agencies.  The  result  Is  that  researchers  and 
government  agencies  very  often  choose  to 
forgo  the  beneflta  of  Census  Bureau  informa- 
tion and  to  gather  less  detaUed  InformaUon 
by  dissemination  of  queatlonnairee  or  to  xise 
public  sourbes. 
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We  recommend  establishment  of  an  Inter- 
agency group  consisting  of  repreaentatlvee  of 
the  Census  Bureau,  Securities  and  Xzobange 
Commission.  Internal  Revenue  Service  and 
other  agencies  which  gather  Information;  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  JusUce  Department  and  other 
agencies  which  use  InformaUon;  and  the  Of- 
fice of  Statistical  Standards  In  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  This  group  could  also  Include 
"P«rts  from  outside  the  government.  The 
group  would  consider  how.  within  the  frame- 
work of  existing  restrlcUons  on  disclosure. 
InformaUon  for  policy-making  and  research 
may  be  made  more  readily  accessible  to  pol- 
icymakers and  researchers.  In  addition,  the 
group  would  assist  the  Census  Bureau  and 
other  Informauon-gatherlng  agencies  in  set- 
ting up  procedures  and  faclUUes,  along  the 
lines  of  those  presently  set  up  for  population 
census  Information,  for  responding  to  re- 
quests  for  economic    InformaUon. 

The  group  would  also  consider  the  extent 
to  which  new  InterpretaUons  of  exlsUng  leg- 
IslaUon  and.  eventually,  new  legUlaUon  are 
feasible  and  desirable  to  modify  the  effect 
of  reatrlcUons  on  disclosure.  We  recognize 
that  the  Census  Bureau  depends  in  large 
part  on  volimtary  compliance  with  lu  re- 
porting requlremenu,  and  that  the  assurance 
of  confidentiality  Is  an  Important  Ingredient 
In  obtaining  that  compliance.  Therefore,  any 
modification  of  disclosure  restrictions  would 
be  limited  to  those  types  of  Information 
which  are  highly  significant  for  antitrust 
policy  and  either  are  not  highly  sensitive 
or  are  similar  to  other  Information  which 
has  been  publicly  disclosed. 

The  application  of  our  legislative  proposals 
as  well  as  existing  antitrust  law.  requires 
economic  InformaUon  such  as  market  shares 
and  sales  In  specific  markeu.  Information 
prepared  by  the  Census  Bureau  Is  based  on 
Industry  and  product  classifications  which 
do  not  necessarily  coincide  with  relevant  na- 
tional and  regional  markeu.  We  recommend 
that  the  Interagency  group  recommended 
above  establish  procedures  for  developing 
and  publishing  Information  of  antltmst  sig- 
nificance, such  as  studies  of  Important  mar- 


keu,   including   tiiose   m    which   decprtWj^"*'"  f*"!**.,'^^  *"i?  «"»  »°  "«  Ineffective 
tratlon    proceedings    might    be    approprtaU^  anticompet  tlve    We  recommend   a  gen- 


•  We  have  not  given  detaUed  consideration 
to  the  desirability  of  permitting  license  re- 
trlctlons  on  pricing,  field  of  use  or  territories 
Members  of  the  Task  Force  have  expressed 
varying  views  oif  different  types  of  restric- 
tions. 


tratlon  proceedings  might  be  appropriate 
and  those  In  which  merger  activity  has  been 
high.  In  many  cases  such  information  could 
be  made  available  without  disclosing  Infor- 
mation on  Industrial  firms.  The  group  also 
could  coordinate  and  evaluate  requests  for 
InformaUon  to  the  Census  Bureau  and  other 
Information-gathering  agencies. 

We  recommend  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  authorizing 
the  SBC  to  specify  the  details  of  financial 
repckrts  "for  the  protection  of  Investors  and 
to  ensure  fair  dealing"  in  the  securities 
markets  be  expanded  to  recognize  the  Unpact 
of  profit  and  loes  information  on  the  opera- 
tion of  competitive  markets,  and  to  require 
that  the  SEC  Issue  regulations  implement- 
ing these  provisions  after  consulting  with  the 
Justice  Department  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commlsalon.  Pending  adoption  of  this  recom- 
mendaUon,  the  Justice  Department  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  should  be  re- 
quested to  consider  submitting  recom- 
mendations to  the  SEC.  within  the  existing 
statutory  framework,  for  regulations  provid- 
ing for  disclosure  of  profit  and  loss  informa- 
tion desirable  from  an  antitrust  viewpoint. 
Such  recommendations  should  be  submitted 
as  soon  as  possible,  since  the  SBC  Is  cur- 
rently considering  divisional  reporting 
requirements. 

Information  as  to  the  profitability  of  opera- 
tions In  particular  economic  markets  should 
be  widely  available  to  facilitate  the  operation 
of  a  competitive  economy.  Above-normal 
profits  In  an  Industry  should  attract  Inveat- 
ment  by  new  entrants  or  additional  Invest- 
ment by  existing  suppliers.  Thus,  In  the  long 
run,  output  will  be  brought  up  to  the  level 
optimum  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  econ- 
omy as  a  whole.  In  addlUon.  new  entry  into  a 


market  in  response  to  profit  opportunltlaa 
may  reduce  concentration  In  that  market. 
The  availability  to  stockholders  of  Informa- 
tion as  to  the  proatabUtty  of  particular  oper- 
ations of  transactions  might  encourage  cloaar 
scrutiny  of  the  advlsabUlty  ot  such  opera- 
tions and  transactions.  The  availability  of 
profit  InformaUon  may  leaaen  any  tempta- 
tion for  large  or  diversified  firms  to  use  their 
superior  financial  reaotiroes  and  staying 
power  to  drive  smaller  rivals  out  of  buslneaa. 

vn.  ADOmONAI.   KBOOMICXMOATIOMS 

i.  Premerger  noUflcatUm  and  related  mattera 
The  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commlsalon  must  preser*Iy  rely  pri- 
marily upon  public  sources  of  Information  Id 
the  enforcement  of  statutory  prohibitions  on 
mergers.  We  endorse  propqsals  for  manda- 
tory premerger  notification  and  have  set  forth 
a  proposed  statute  In  Appendix  K.  Undsr 
the  proposed  sUtute,  the  Attorney  General 
would  be  empowered  to  make  regulations, 
subject  to  certain  restrictions  designed  to 
keep  reporting  from  becoming  too  onerous. 
At  the  same  time,  we  recommend  a  reaaon- 
able  statute  of  ^Imitations,  such  as  ten  years, 
on  government  actions  agaliist  mergers.  We 
oppose  a  requirement  that  actions  be  brought 
prior  to  consummation  of  mergers,  since  thla 
might  prove  too  much  of  a  strain  on  enforce- 
ment resources.  Such  a  requirement  might 
also  ham.per  legitimate  mergers  by  encour- 
aging enforcement  authorities  to  bring  ac- 
tions which,  upen  more  complete  Investiga- 
tion, might  not  have  been  brought. 

Our  proposal,  coupled  with  the  clear  stand- 
ards of  our  proposed  legislation  to  deal  with 
mergers,  would  make  It  possible  to  resolve 
many  merger  actions  prior  to  consiimmation 
of  mergers.  Under  those  standards.  It  would 
be  possible  to  obtain  preliminary  Injunctions 
In  cases  where  mergers  appeared  to  be  un- 
lawful. 

2.  Duration  of  decrees 
Many  Aecrees  under  the  antitrust  lawa. 
Including  consent  decrees,  are  of  long  or 
Indlflnlte  duration.  Tbe  effects  of  these  de- 
crees may  change  with  the  passage  of  time. 
Such  decrees  nxay  turn  out  to  be  Ineffective 


earl  provision  limiting  the  duration  of  anti- 
trust decrees.  Including  consent  decrees,  to 
a  relatively  short  i>erlod.  such  as  ten  years. 
but  permitting  the  court  to  extend  decrees 
m  original  or  modified  form  for  additional 
ten-year  periods.  Provisions  along  these  lines 
are  built  Into  our  proposed  legislation  to  deal 
with  concentrated  markets  and  our  proposed 
revision  of  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act.  A  draft 
of  suggested  language  Is  set  forth  In  Appendix 
E  to  this  Report. 

3.  Income  tax  laioa 

Some  features  of  the  Income  tax  laws  may 
have  effects  on  market  concentration  or  mer- 
ger activity.  We  recommend  that  the  Income 
tax  laws  be  reexamined  to  see  whether  these 
effects  exist  and  whether  they  can  be  neu- 
tralized without  significant  harm  to  tbe  pur- 
pKMes  of  the  Income  tax  laws. 

The  reorganization  provisions  of  the  In- 
temal  Revenue  Code  provide  that.  In  certain 
kinds  of  acquisitions,  the  selling  stockholders 
recognize  no  gain.  The  reorganization  provi- 
sions, alone  or  In  conjunction  with  other  pro- 
visions of  the  tax  lawa,  may  provide  signifi- 
cant Incentives  to  stockholders  to  make  their 
companiee  available  for  acquisition.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  offsetting  disadvantages 
to  the  acquiring  corporation,  and  the  reor- 
ganization provisions  may  affect  primarily 
the  form  rather  than  the  number  of  acqui- 
sitions. The  justification  for  and  effect  of 
these  provisions  deserve  reconsideration  In 
preparing  a  tax  reform  program. 

Corporations  and  their  stockholders  are 
generally  taxed  separately,  and  stockholders 
are  not  taxed  on  earnings  which  are  retained 
rather  than  distributed  as  dividends.  Tbe 
effect  of  this  provision  may  be  to  channel 
Investment  funds  through  existing  corpora- 
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tlons  rather  than  Independent  or  new  enter- 
prises. Thus,  corporations  may  grow  larger 
than  they  otherwise  would,  and  some  of  this 
expansion  may  serve  to  maintain  or  Increase 
their  market  shares  In  Industries  In  which 
they  already  have  large  market  shares.  In  ad- 
dition, this  aspect  of  the  law  may  encourage 
acquisitions  for  cash  or  acquisitions  of  cor- 
porations which  win  require  the  Investment 
of  additional  capital. 

We  recommend  that  the  competlUve  effects 
of  this  feature  of  the  tax  laws  be  examined 
In  preparing  a  tax  reform  program. 
4.  The  antitrust  laws  and  regulated  irutustriea 
In  the  regulated  sector  of  the  economy,  the 
bias  of  policy  and  Its  enforcement  Is  over- 
whelmingly against  competition.  This  bias 
manlfesU  Itself  In  more  permissive  policies 
toward  mergers  and  exemption  of  mergers 
from  antitrust  standards;  In  restrictions  on 
entry;  and  In  regulation  of  minimum  rates 
for  the  protection  of  competitors  and  com- 
peting Indxistrles,  In  addition  to  more  tradi- 
tional regulation  of  maximum  rates  for  the 
protection  of  oonsimiers.  We  believe  that  this 
bias  Is  contrary  to  the  public  interest  In  many 
cases.  We  recommend  further  study  of  regu- 
lated Industries  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  competition  and  the  competitive 
sundards  of  the  antitrust  laws  can  be  sub- 
stituted for  at  least  some  aspects  of  regula- 
tion. 

S.  Resale  price  maintenance 

The  MUler-Tydlngs  Act  and  the  McOulre 
amendment  to  section  6(a)  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  exempt  certain  resale  price 
maintenance  arrangements  from  the  anti- 
trust laws  where  States  have  enacted  so-called 
"fair  trade"  laws.  The  case  against  resale 
price  maintenance  has  been  made  so  often 
and  persuasively  that  we  think  no  further 
elaboration  Is  necessary.  We  recommend  re- 
peal of  antitrust  ezempUons  for  resale  price 
maintenance. 

APPXHDIZ  a.— COMCKirraATXD  INDtrSTRIXa  ACT 


Section  I.— Reduction,  of  Industrial  Con- 
centration. 

(a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
to  Investigate  tbe  structure  of  markets  which 
appear  to  b^ oligopoly  Industries. 

(b)  When,  as  a  result  of  such  Investiga- 
tion, the  Attorney  General  determines  that 
a  market  appears  to  be  an  oligopoly  Industry 
and  that  effective  relief  la  likely  to  be  avail- 
able imder  this  Act,  be  shall  Institute  a  pro- 
ceeding In  equity  for  the  reduction  of  con- 
centration, to  which  all  tinoa  wbl<^  appear 
to  be  oligopoly  firms  in  such  oligopoly  Indus- 
try shall  be  made  parties. 

(c)  The  court  shall  enter  a  Judgment  de- 
termining whether  one  or  more  markets  are 
oligopoly  Industries  and,  if  so,  which  of  the 
parties  are  oligopoly  firms  In  such  oligopoly 
Industries  Any  party  to  the  proceeding  may 
appeal  such  judgment  directly  to  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

(d)  In  order  to  provide  an  opportunity  for 
voluntary  steps  looking  toward  reduction  of 
concentration,  no  affirmative  relief  shall  be 
ordered  against  such  oligopoly  firms  for  a 
period  of  one  year  following  entry  or  affirm-^ 
ance  of  such  judgment. 

(e)  After  such  one-year  period,  further 
proceedings  shall  be  conducted  and  a  decree 
entered  providing  such  further  relief  as  may 
be  appropriate.  In  light  of  steps  taken  or 
initiated  dUIl^{[  the  one-year  period,  to 
achieve,  within  a  Teasonable  period  of  time 
not  In  exceas  of  four  years,  a  reduction  of 
concentration  such  that  the  market  share  of 
each  oligopoly  firm  In  such  oligopoly  Indus- 
try does  not  exceed  13%.  Such  decree  may  in- 
clude provisions  requiring  a  party  (1)  to 
modify  Its  contractual  relationships  and/or 
methods  of  distribution;    (11)    to  grant  11- 

^  oeDsee  (which  may,  in  the  discretion  of  tbe 
court,  provide  for  payment  of  royalties) 
under  and/or  dispose  of  any  patents,  techni- 
cal  Information,   copyrights   and/or   trade- 


marks; and  (111)  to  divest  Itself  of  assets, 
whether  or  not  such  assets  are  used  In  an 
oligopoly  industry.  Including  tangible  assets, 
cash,  stock  or  securities  (including  securi- 
ties in  existing  firms  or  firms  to  be  informed ) , 
accounts  receivable  and  such  other  obliga- 
tions as  are  appropriate  for  the  conduct  of 
business.  The  decree  may  also  make  such 
other  provUlons  and  requires  such  other  ac- 
tions, not  Inconsistent  with  the  purpoees  of 
this  Act  and  the  antitrust  laws,  as  the  court 
shall  deem  appropriate,  including  any  pro- 
visions which  would  be  appropriate  In  a  de- 
cree pursuant  to  the  antitrust  laws.  Such  de- 
cree shall  not  require  that  a  turn  take  any 
steps  which  such  firm  establishes  would  re- 
sult m  substantial  loss  of  economies  of  scale. 

(f)  Any  decree  entered  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (e)  may  be  appealed  directly  to  tbe 
Supreme  Court. 

(g)  Between  four  and  five  years  after 
entry  or  affirmance  of  a  decree  pursuant  to 
subsection  (e)  or  a  further  decree  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  (g),  proceedings  shall  be 
conducted  to  determine  whether  the  decree 
has  achieved  the  reduction  of  concentration 
referred  to  In  subsection  (e).  if  the  court 
determines  that  It  has  not  attained  such  end. 
it  shall  enter  a  further  decree  ordering  ad- 
ditional steps  to  be  taken.  Such  decree  may 
be  appealed  dlrectiy  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

(h)   Any  decree  entered  pursuant  to  this 
section  1  shall  be  subject  to  modification  on 
the  motion  of  any  party  according  to  the 
usual  principles  governing  decrees  In  eqtilty. 
Section  2.  Regulated  Industrlee. 
No  action  may  be  brought  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  any  market 
which  18  subject  to  regulation  under  [specify 
federal  regulatory  statutes),  unless,  prior  to 
the  commencement  of  such  action,  a  copy  of 
the  proposed  complaint  In  such  action  shall 
have  been  furnished  to  the  agency,  commis- 
sion, board  or  body  vested  with  regulatory 
power  pursuant  to  any  of  the  Acts  enumer- 
ated, and  such  agency,  commission,  board  or 
body  shall  not  have  disapproved  the  com- 
mencement of  such  action  within  90  days 
after  receipt  of  such  proposed  complaint  or 
shall  have  waived  disapproval.  No  decree  In 
any  action  pursuant  to  section  1  of  this  Act 
may  require  disvestlture  of  any  assets  xised 
In  any  such  regulated  market,  unless  such 
agency,    commission,    board   or    body    shaU 
have  been  served  with  a  copy  of  the  proposed 
decree  and  shall  not  have  objected  thereto 
wltbln  90  days  after  such  service  or  shall 
have  waived  objection.  No  such  disapproval 
or  objection  or  the  withholding  or  waiver 
thereof  shall  be  considered  to  be  either  an 
adjudication  or  a  rule-making  proceeding  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Administrative  Procfedure 
Act  or  any  Act  of  Congress  establishing  pro- 
cedural requirements  for  determinations  by 
any  agency,  commission,  board  or  body. 

(b)  No  action  may  be  brought  pursuant  to 
section  1  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  a  market 
(1)  in  which  maximum  prices  or  rates  are 
subject  to  direct  public  utUlty  regulation  by 
any  stote.  municipal.  District  of  Columbia  or 
territorial  agency,  commission,  board  or  other 
body,  and  (11)  which  consists  of  the  furnish- 
ing of  electricity,  gas,  water  or  telephone 
services,  without  the  consent,  of  each  such 
agency,  commission,  board  or  body. 
Section  3.  Procedure. 

(a)  All  proceedings  under  this  Act  shall  be 
conducted  by  the  Special  Antitrust  Court 
established  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  3.  Such  proceedings  shaU  be  con- 
ducted in  a  judicial  district  or  districts  de- 
termined by  the  court  or  pursuant  to  rules 
established  by  the  cotirt. 

(b)  The  Chief  Justice  shaU  designate  not 
more  than circuit  Judges  and  dis- 
trict Judges  to  serve  on  the  Special  Anti- 
trxist  Court  for  purposes  of  a  specified  pro- 
ceeding or  proceedings  or  for  such  period  or 
periods  of  time  as  may  be  specified  by  the 
Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  shall  desig- 
nate one  such  Judge  as  Chief  Judge  of  the 


Special  Antitrust  Court.  Proceedings  under 
this  Act  shall  be  conducted  by  paneU  con- 
slstlpg  of  one  or  more  Judges  of  the  Special 
Antitrust  Court  designated  by  tbe  Chief 
Judge  of  the  Special  Antitrust  Court  or  by 
a  Judge  or  Judges  designated  by  the  Chief 
Justice  for  the  purpose.  Such  proceedings 
shall  be  conducted  pursuant  to  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  In  effect  at  the  time, 
subject  to  such  additional  rules  (which  may 
supersede  or  supplement  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Civil  Procedure)  as  shall  be  adopted  by  the 
Special  Antitrust  Court  for  the  purposes  of 
proceedings  under  this  Act. 

(c)  In  any  proceeding  under  this  Act.  the 
Special  AnUtrust  Court  may  designate  one 
or  more  economists  or  other  persons  to  serve 
as  expert  witnesses  to  be  called  by  the  court. 
Such  witness  or  witnesses 

(I)  shall  be  furnished  with  all  evidence 
Introduced  by  any  party; 

(II)  may  offer  additional  evidence  subject 
to  objection  by  any  party; 

(III)  shall  offer  analyses  of  the  Issues,  with 
particular  reference  to  relevant  markets; 

(Iv)  shall  recommend  appropriate  pro- 
visions for  decrees; 

(V)  shall  be  subject  to  cross-examination 
and  rebuttal. 

Section  4.  Definitions. 

As  used  In  this  Act 

(a)  The  term  "oligopoly  industry"  shall 
mean  a  market  In  which 

(I)  any  four  or  fewer  firms  had  an  aggre- 
gate market  share  of  70%  or  more  during  at 
least  seven  of  the  ten  and  four  of  the  most 
recent  five  base  years;  and 

(II)  the  average  aggregate  market  share 
during  the  five  most  recent  base  years  Qt,the 
four  firms  with  the  largest  average  market 
shares  during  those  base  years  amounted 
to  at  least  80%  of  the  average  aggregate 
market  share  of  those  same  four  firms  during 
the  five  preceding  base  years,  but  shall  not 
Include  any  market  In  which  the  average  ag- 
gregate sales  of  all  firms  during  the  five  most 
recent  base  yeara  declined  by  20%  or  more 
from  such  average  sales  during  the  preceding 
five  base  years. 

(b)  The  term  "oligopoly  firm"  sbaU  mean 
a  firm  engaged  In  commerce  whose  market 
share  In  an  oligopoly  Industry  dtiflng  at  least 
two  of  the  three  most  recent  base  years  ex- 
ceeded lfi%. 

(c)  The  term^'firm"  shall  Include  corpora- 
tions and  associations  existing  under  or  au- 
thorized by  the.  laws  of  the  United  States, 
any  of  the  territories,  any  State,  or  any  for- 
eign country,  and  shall  Include  any  firm 
controlling,  controlled  by,  or  under  common 
control  with  a  firm. 

(d)  The  term  "market"  shall  mean  a  rele- 
vant economic  market,  appropriately  defined 
wnth  reference  to  geographic  area  (which 
may  be  the  United  States  or  another  geo- 
gj-aphlc  area)  and  product  or  service.  In- 
cluding sales  within  such  market  by  firms 
located  outside  the  geographic  area,  provided 
that  aggregate  sales  in  the  market  amounted 
to  more  than  »500  million  during  each  of 
at  least  four  out  of  the  five  most  recent  base 


years. 

(e)  The  term  "market  share"  shall  mean 
the  proportion  of  a  firm's  sales  In  a  relevant 
market  to  all  sales  In  such  market. 

(f)  The  term  "sales"  shall  mean  annual 
gross  sales,  gross  Income,  gross  receipts,  or,  If 
no  such  amount  Is  applicable,  the  corre- 
sponding amount,  whichever  U  largest,  as 
set  forth  In  reports  filed  by  a  firm  with  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Ccsnmlaslon  pursu- 
ant to  section  13  or  section  16(d)  of  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934,  or  the  larg- 
est such  amount  which  would  have  been  re- 
ported If  section  13  or  section  15(d)  of  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  were  appli- 
cable to  require  reporting  by  such  firm  for 
a  base  year  of  its  gross  sales,  gross  Income, 
gross  receipts,  or  a  corresponding  amount. 
In  a  market,  and  sales  In  a  market  shall  In- 
clude amounts  which  would  have  been  re- 
ported but  for  the  fact  that  goods  or  services 
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ware  both  producad  and  oonaumad  by  th« 
aama  Ann. 

(g)  Tba  term  "baa*  yaar"  shall  mean  one 
of  the  ten  calendar  yean,  the  moet  recent 
at  which  ended  more  than  six  month*  and 
not  more  than  eighteen  month*  prior  to  the 
date  on  which  any  proceeding  U  Instituted 
,  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  oT  section  i  ot 
this  Act. 

(h)  The  term  "antitrust  lawa"  shall  mean 
the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  protect  trade 
and  commerce  against  unlawful  restraints 
and  monopolies,"  approved  July  3,  1890,  as 
amended,  and  section  7  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Aet  to  supplement  existing  laws  against 
unlawful  reatralnts  and  monopoUee.  and  for 
other  purpoaes."  approved  October  16.  1914. 
aa  ameaded. 

(1)  The  term  "commerce"  shall  mean  trade 
or  commerce  among  the  several  States  and 
with  foreign  nations,  or  between  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  any  Territory  of  the  United 
^  States  and  any  State,  Territory,  or  foreign 
nation,  or  between  any  insular  possessions 
or  other  places  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  or  between  any  such  poeses- 
slon  or  places  and  any  State  or  Territory  of 
the  xmited  States  or  the  Dlstrtct  of  Columbia 
or  any  foreign  nation,  or  within  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  any  Territory  or  any  insular 
posscsslon^or  other  place  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  trie  trmted  SUtes. 


Comments  to  Accompany  Concentrated  /n- 
0  dustriea  Act 

Section  1.  Reduction  of  Industrial  Concen- 
tratlon. 

(a)  The  Attorney  General  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Conunisslon  are  under  a  duty  to 
Investigate  market  structures  of  Unes  of 
commerce  which  appear  to  be  oligopoly  in- 
duatrles.  Since  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  PTC  do  not  have  unlimited  resources 
at  their  disposal,  they  would  necessarily  have 
discretion  in  establishing  prlortUes.  In  exer- 
cislngihls  discretion,  it  is  assumed  that  they 
would  first  Investigate  those  industries  which 
are  of  most  fundamental  imp>ortance  in  the 
economy  and  In  which  concentrated  market 
atructure.  not  dlcuted  by  economies  of  sca:e. 
has  had  the  most  pronounced  effect  In  pro- 
ducing market  behavior  at  variance  with 
competitive  norms. 

(b)  Enforcement  authority  is  vested  solely 
In  the  Attorney  General,  but  he  would  often 
proceed  on  the  basis  of  an  FTC  investigation. 
This  would  require  Improved  cooperation 
between  the.  FTC  and  the  Department  of 
Jtistlce. 

(c)  The  first  step  In  a  proceeding  under 
the  Act  is  a  determination  of  oligopoly  firms 
and  oligopoly  industries.  The  sole  questions 
for  determination  would  be  relevant  markets 
and  market  sbaros. 

(d)  There  Is  a  mandatory  one- year  wait- 
ing period  after  a  determination  that  an  In- 

^  dustTy  Is  an  oligopoly  industry  and  parties 
are  oligopoly  firms.  The  purpose  of  thU  wait- 
ing period  is  to  permit  an  oligopoly  firm 
to  take  or  Initiate  steps  to  reduce  its  market 
ahare  in  a  manner  moet  advantageous  to  Its 
stockholders.  The  Act  Imposes  no  penalties 
and,  until  entry  of  a  decree  pxirsuant  to  sub- 
section (e),  provides  for  no  relief  against 
oligopoly  firms.  Therefore,  it  Is  not  expected 
to  Influence  firms  to  reduce  their  market 
ahares  by  simply  restricting  their  output 
without  disposing  of  assets.  Artificial  restric- 
tion of  output  would  be  undesirable  from  an 
economic  point  of  view. 

(e)  After  the  waiting  period,  the  court  U 
to  determine  what  steps  are  to  be  taken  to 
reduce  the  fotir-flrm  concentration  ratio  be- 
low 00%  and  the  market  shares  of  Individual 
firms  below  12%.  The  statutory  language 
recognizes  that  this  objective  will  not  always 
be  feasible.  In  entering  its  decreaa  the  court 
la  to  take  account  of  steps  takenflf  Initiated 
during  the  waiting  period.  The  Rcree  may 
use  a  variety  of  techniques  ahori  dt  divesti- 
ture IX  they  promise  to  bring  about  the  de- 
sired reduction  In  market  share.  These  steps 


would  Include  the  Wmoval  of  such  banlera 
to  entry  as  contractual  arrangements  and 
patents.  The  Act  does  not  specifically  author- 
ize the  court  simply  to  restrict  output  or 
advertising  expenditures,  since  restrictions  of 
this  nature  would  come  very  close  to  direct 
regulation  of  buslneas  and  would  seldom  pro- 
duce desirable  economic  results.  Such  re- 
strictions might,  however,  be  used  In  un- 
usual situations  and  would  be  Justified  by 
the  general  reference  to  provisions  appropri- 
ate in  an  antitrust  decree. 

A  decree  cannot  require  a  firm  to  take  steps 
which    would    result    in   aulxtantial   loss   of 
economies  of  scale.  This  provision  would,  for 
example,  preclude  divestiture  reducing  a  firm 
below  minimum  efficient  size  or  creating  new 
entities  below  minimum  efficient  size.   The 
burden  of  proof  is  on  the  firm,  and  the  pos- 
sible loss  of  economies  is  not  a  defense  to  the 
Issuance   of   a   Judgment   under   subsection 
(c).  Division  of  a  single  plan  would  ordin- 
arily result  in  substantial  loss  of  economies 
of  scale,  and  the  Act  permits  a  firm  to  estab- 
lish that  a  decree  would  result  in  a  net  loss 
of  economies  of  scale  beyond  the  plant  level. 
Net  loss  of  economies  of  scale  l>eyond  the 
plant  level  might  be  esUbllshed  dlrectiy  or 
by  considering  the  minimum  size  of  viable 
competitors  in  an  Industry.  Thus,  the  court 
wotild  not  ordinarily  divide  an  oligopoly  firm 
Into  firms  smaller  than   that  Indicated  by 
experience  to  be  necessary  to  survival  In  the 
industry.  We  are  not  unaware  of  efficiencies 
other   than   economies   of   scale;    other   efll- 
clencles  will  generally  reflect  scarce  resources 
such  as  unique  management  talent.  These  re- 
soiirces  may  be  transferred  piirsuant  to  a  de- 
concentration  decree  without  significant  loss. 

(f )  This  subsection  provides  for  Immediate 
Supreme  Court  review  of  a  decree. 

(g)  This  subsection  provides  for  a  manda- 
tory "second  look"  every  four  to  five  years 
after  the  entry  or  affirmance  of  the  original 
decree  until  concentration  is  reduced  to  the 
extent  described  in  subsection  (e) .  If  relief 
granted  in  a  decree  has  not  had  the  desired 
effect,  more  drastic  relief  would  generally 
be  In  order.  This  procedure  is  not  unlike  the 
procedure  In  a  monopolization  case  under 
section  2  of  the  'Sherman  Act  See  United 
States  v.  United  Shoe  Machinery  Corp.,  Su- 
preme Court.  May  20,  1968. 

(h)  A  decree  Is  subject  to  modification 
pursuant  to  usual  equity  principles.  Thus, 
the  "second  look"  provision  of  subsection 
(g)  does  not  exclude  additional  modification 
of  a  decree 

Tariffs  and  import  quotas  often  serve  as 
an  Important  barrier  to  entry  and  may  serve 
to  restrict  the  relevant  market.  If  such  bar- 
riers  were   dropped,   competition   would,   in 
many  cases,  immediately  Improve.  The  Act 
contains  no  provisions  for  reducing  or  elimi- 
nating such  barriers  In  oligopoly  industries. 
Such  a  procedure  might  harm  small  firms 
as  much  as  or  more  than  oligopoly  firms.  The 
participation  of  courts  In  an  area  so  closely 
linked  to  foreign  affairs  might  he  regarded 
as  an  inappropriate  incursion  on  the  pow- 
ers of  the  executive  and  might  upset  delicate 
and  sensitive  trade  and  treaty  relationships. 
But   in   establishing  and   negotiating   tariffs 
and  Import  quotas.  It  would  clearly  be  ap- 
propriate for  the  President  and  Congress  to 
take  account  of  concentration  In  domestic 
Industries. 
Section  2.  Regulated  Industries. 
In  general,  this  section  provides  that  an 
action  may  not  be  brought  with  respect  to 
markets    regulated    under   specified    federal 
statutes.  The  decision  as  to  which  statutes  to 
specify  would  reflect  the  fact  that  remedlea 
under  the  Act  are  not  limited  to  divestiture 
and  might  interfere  with  statutory  regiila- 
tory  patterns.  The  Act  also  excludes  dives- 
titure of  part  of  the  assets  used  by  a  public 
utility  whoae  maxlmimi  rates  are  regulated 
by  a  State  conunlaaton.  A  State  could  not 
exempt  its  Industries  from  the  Act  by  un- 
visual  expansion  of  the  scope  oL^bUc  utility 
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regulation.  Our  recommendation  of  this  pro- 
vision does  not  mean  that  we  approve  exist- 
ing statutory  provisions  for  exemption,  but 
simply  that  we  do  not  believe  that  the  Act 
should  be  at  croes-purpoees  with  other 
statutes. 
Section  3.  Procedure. 

Proceedings  under  the  Act  wlU  reqtkre 
judges  with  special  expertise,  and  this  ex- 
pertise Is  not  likely  to  be  acquired  unless  aU 
litigation  is  directed  to  a  small  number  of 
Judgee  with  special  quallflcatlona.  There  la 
ample  precedent  In  38  va.C.  section  1407  for 
the  use  of  specially  selected  Judges  to  handle 
litigation  no  matter  where  it  arises.  The  Act 
should  be  supplemented  by  amendments  to 
title  28  to  provide  nation-wide  service  of 
process  and  to  ensure  that  venue  In  the 
Special  Antitrust  Court  will  be  proper. 

Subsection  (c)  allows  the  use  of  court- 
appointed  economic  experts.  In  many  cases, 
the  Attorney  General  and  the  defendant* 
may  confine  their  argimjents  to  those  best 
supporting  their  position  in  particular  cases. 
Impartial  economic  experts  could  present 
additional  arguments,  as  well  as  helping  tho 
cotut  to  sift  and  evaluate  argtmients  madn 
by  the  parties. 

Section  4.  Definitions, 
(a)  The  definition  of  "oligopoly  Industry" 
Is  limited  to  markets  in  which  the  four- firm 
concentration  ratio  has  been  both  high  and 
stable.  The  first  clause  of  the  definition  re- 
quires that  the  concentration  ratio  have  been 
at  least  70%  during  four  out  of  the  five  moet 
recent  base  years  and  seven  out  of  the  ten 
base  years.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  members, 
this  Is  a  conservatlv*  figure,  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  range  In  which  direct  action  to  reduce 
concentration  would  be  JustiflejJ.  The  second 
clause   excludes   Industries   In   which   there 
_  have  been  substantial  changes  in  the  identity 
'  of  the  four  largest  firms.  If  the  situation  sta- 
bilizes, a  proceeding  may  be  brought  at  a 
later  date.  The  language  after  the  second 
claxise    excludes    Industries    with    declining 
sales.  This  reflects  our  views  of  the  appro- 
priate limits  on  the  use  of  the  remedies  of 
the  Act  and  of  appropriate  priorities  in  the 
uae  of  enforcement  resources.  An  Industry 
which  la  presently  not  an  oligopoly  indAstry 
because  of  a  sales  decline  may  become  an 
oUgopoIy  Industry  later  on  if  the  decline  In 
sales  Is  arrested. 

(b)  An  "oligopoly  firm"  Is  a  flrm  with  a 
market  share  in  excess  of  15%  during  at 
least  two  of  the  three  most  recent  base  years. 
Unless  the  top  four  firms  have  exacUy  70% 
and  there  are  only  two  other  firms  with  ex- 
actly 16%  each,  there  wUl  not  be  more  than 
five  oligopoly  firms  in  an  oUgopoly  Industry, 
and  there  will  generally  be  four  or  fewer, 
depending  on  how  market  shares  are  dis- 
tributed among  the  largest  flrms, 

(c)  The  definition  of  "firm"  is  very  similar  • 
to  the  definition  of  "person"  in  the  Clayton 
Act.  Unlike  the  Clayton  Act  term.  It  does 
not  Include  Individuals.  It  Includes  flrms 
controlling,  controlled  by,  or  xuider  common 
control  with  a  firm.  Thus,"  in  determining 
whether  a  firm  is  an  ohgopoly  flrm.  the  mar- 
ket shares  of  Its  subsidiaries  woiild  be  con- 
sidered. 

(d)  The  term  "market"  has  been  sub- 
stituted for  the  Clayton  Act  term  "line  of 
commerce"  in  order  to  permit  the  court  to 
make  sound  determinations  free  of  the  dis- 
tortions which  have  arisen  in  some  Clajton 
Act  cases.  In  order  to  exclude  extremely  nar- 
row market  definitions  and  to  restrict  the 
operation  of  the  Act  to  Industries  of  siUistan. 
tlal  Importance  in  the  econofly  as  a  whole, 
the  Act  is  limited  to  markets  with  annual 
sales  of  at  least  $600  million. 

(e)  A  firm's  "market  share"  la  defined  as 
Its  proportion  of  sales  In  a  market. 

(f)  "Sales"  are  defined  by  reference  to 
amounts  which  would  be -reported,  pursuant 
to  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934rSome 
elaboration  is  necessary,  since  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  does  not,  and  even  with  addl- 
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tlonal  divisional  reporting  requirements 
would  not,  require  reporting  of  sales  In  every 
conceivable  market.  Language  Is  added  at 
the  end  to  Indicate  that  the  definition  of 
sales  Is  not  limited  to  goods  or  services  sold 
outside  an  enterprla*.  Th\is,  differences  In 
the  degree  of  vertical  integration  would  not 
affect  sales  or  market  shares. 

(g)  There  are  ten  "base  years,"  deter- 
mined by  reference  to  the  date  a  proceeding 
Is  Instituted.  The  most  recent  base  year  will 
have  ended  at  least  six  months  prior  to  the 
date  as  of  which  figures  must  be  known  for 
the  base  year.  This  takes  account  of  necee- 
sary    delays    In    gathering    and    reporting 

figures. 

(h)  The  term  "antitrust  laws"  Is  used  only 

tn  section  1(e),  which  permlta  the  court  to 
Include  In  Its  decree  any  provisions  which 
would  be  appropriate  In  a  decree  pursuant 
to  the  antitrust  laws.  For  this  purpose,  the 
antitrust  laws  include  the  Sherman  Act  and 
section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act,  but  do  not  In- 
clude section  2  of  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act 
and  various  miscellaneous  antitrust  laws  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Clayton  Act  deflnltion  of  the 
'   same  term. 

(1)  "Commerce"  Is  defined  substantially 
In  the  same  terms  as  In  the  Clayton  Act,  and 
Is  designed  to  exhaust  congressional  power 
under  the  Commerce  Clause. 

APPENDIX  B. — MXBOm  ACT 


Section  1.  Prohibited  Acquisitions. 

(a)  No  large  firm  shall  directly  or  indirectly 
merge  with,  combine  with,  or  acquire  any 
equity  security  in  any  leading  flrm  or  directly 
or  Indirectiy  acquire  all  or  substantially  all 
the  assets  used  by  a  leading  flrm  In  any 
market  in  which  It  la  a  leading  flrm. 

(b)  No  leading  firm  shall  directly  or  In- 
directly merge  with,  combine  with,  or  acquire 
any  equity  sectirlty  In  any  large  Arm  or 
directly  or  indirectly  acquire  all  the  assets  of 
a  large  Arm  or  a  part  thereof  sufficient  to 
constitute  a  large  flrm. 

(c)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  flrms 
acquiring  any  equity  security  solely  for  In- 
vestment and  not  xislng  the  same  by  voting 
or  otherwise  to  bring  about,  or  In  attempting 
to  bring  about,  control  of  flrms  In  which  any 
equity  security  Is  acquired.  Nor  shall  any- 
thing contained  In  thia  section  prevent  flrms 
from  causing  the  formation  of  subsidiary 
flrms  for  the  actual  carrying  on  of  their 
immediate  lawful  business,  or  the  natural 
and  legitimate  branches  or  extensions  there- 
of, or  from  owning  and  holding  all  or  a  part 
of  the  stock  of  such  subsidiary  Arms. 

(d)  If  any  acquisition  is  approved  by  any 
federal  agency,  commission,  board  or  other 
body,  such  approval  shall  result  In  total  or 
quallfled  exemption  of  such  acquisition  from 
this  Act  to  the  same  extent  such  approval 
results  in  exemption  from  section  7  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  supplement  existing 
laws  against  unlawful  restraints  and  monop- 
olies, and  for  other  purposes,"  approved 
October  16, 1914.  as  amended. 

Section  2.  Deflnltlons 

As  used  in  this  Act 
'  (a)  The  term  "large  flrm"  shall  mean  a 
flrm  engaged  in  commerce  which,  giving 
effect  to  any  acquisition  or  other  trans- 
action referred  to  In  section  1  of  this  Act 
and  all  acquisitions  or  other  such  trans- 
actions completed  at  or  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  such  acquisition  or  other  trans- 
action, 

(I)  had  or  would  have  had  sales  which 
exceeded  $500  million  during  the  moat  recent 
base  year,  or 

(II)  had  or  would  have  had  assets 
which  exceeded  9260  million  at  the  end  of  the 
most  recent  base  year. 

(b)  The  term  "leading  firm"  shall  mean 
a  flrm  engaged  In  any  market  In  which  Its 
market  share  was  more  than  10%  during 
the  least  two  base  years,  and  In  which  the 
aggregate  market  share  of  any  four  or  fewer 
flrms  during  the  same  two  base  years  was 
more    than    50%    provided   that   the   term 


"leading  firm"  shall  not  Include  a  flrm 
whose  ntarket  share  during  the  same  two 
base  years  was  not  among  the  four  largest 
In  such  market. 

(c)  The  term  "flrm"  shall  Include  corpora- 
tions and  associations  existing  under  or  au- 
thorized by  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
any  of  the  Territories,  any  State,  or  any  for- 
eign country,  and  shall  Include  any  flrm 
controlling,  controlled  by.  or  under  common 
control  with  a  flrm. 

(d)  The  term  "market"  shall  mean  a  rele- 
vant economic  market,  appropriately  deflned 
with  reference  to  geographical  area  (which 
may  be  the  United  States  or  another  geo- 
graphic area)  and  product  or  service.  Includ- 
ing sales  within  such  market  by  flrms  located 
outside  the  geographic  area,  provided  that 
aggregate  sales  in  the  market  amounted  to 
more  than  $100  million  during  each  of  at 
least  two  base  years. 

(e)  The  term  "market  share"  shall  mean 
the  proportion  of  a  firm's  sales  In  a  relevant 
market  to  all  saleajn  such  market. 

(f)  The  term  "sales"  shall  mean  annual 
gross  sales,  gross  Income,  gross  receipts,  or. 
If  no  such  amount  Is  applicable,  the  corre- 
sponding amount,  whichever  Is  largest,  as  set 
forth  in  reports  flled  by  a  flrm  with  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  pur- 
suant to  section  13  or  section  15(d)  of  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934,  or  the  largest 
such  amount  which  would  have  been  reported 
If  section  13  or  section  15(d)  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  were  applicable  to  require  re- 
porting by  such  flrm  for  a  base  year  of  its 
gross  sales,  gross  Income,  gross  receipts,  or  a 
corresponding  amount  in  a  market,  and  sales 
in  a  market  shall  Include  amounts  whlth 
would  have  been  so  reported  but  for  the  fact 
that  goods  or  services  were  both  produced  and 
consumed  by  the  same  firm. 

(g)  The  term  "assets"  shall  mean  assets 
or  a  corresponding  amount  as  set  forth  in 
reports  flled  by  a  firm  with  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 13  or  section  15(d)  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934,  or  assets  or  a  corre- 
sponding amount  which  would  have  been  re- 
ported If  section  13  or  section  15(d)  of 'the 
Seciirlties  Exchange  Act  were  applicable  to 
require  reporting  by  such  flrm. 

(h)  The  term  "base  year"  shall  mean  one 
of  the  three  calendar  years,  the  most  recent 
of  which  ended  more  than  sis  months  and 
not  more  than  eighteen  months  prior  to  the 
date  of  an  acquisition  or  other  transaction 
referred  to  In  section  1  of  this  Act. 

(1)  The  term  "commerce"  shall  mean 
trade  or  commerce  among  the  several  States 
and  with  foreign  nations,  or  between  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  any  Territory  of  the 
United  States  and  any  State.  Territory,  or 
foreign  nation,  or  between  any  Insular  pos- 
sessions or  other  places  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States,  or  between  any 
such  possession  or  place  and  any  State  or 
Territory  of  the  United  States  or  the  Dlstrtct 
of  Columbia  or  any  foreign  nation,  or  within 
the  Dlstrtct  of  Columbia  or  any  Terrttory  or 
any  Insular  possession  or  other  place  under 
the  Jurtsdlctton  of  the  United  States. 

Section  3.  Injunctive  Relief  In  Prtvate  Ac- 
tions. 

Any  person  or  flrm  shall  be  entitled  to  sue 
for  and  have  Injunctive  relief,  In  any  court 
of  the  United  States  having  jurisdiction  over 
the  parties,  against  threatened  loss  or  dam- 
age by  a  threatened  violation  of  section  1  of 
this  Act,  when  and  under  the  same  condi- 
tions and  principles  as  injunctive  relief 
against  threatened  conduct  that  will  cause 
loss  or  damage  is  granted  by  courts  of  equity, 
under  the  rules  governing  such  proceedings; 
and  upon  the  execution  of  proper  bond 
against  damages  for  an  injunction  Improvl- 
dently  granted  and  a  showing  that  the  dan- 
ger of  Irreparable  loss  or  damage  is  Immedi- 
ate, a  preliminary  injunction  may  Issue. 
Section  4.  Enforcement. 
Authority  to  enforce  compliance  with  aec- 


tlon  1  of  this  Act  Is  vested  In  the  Attorney 
General. 


Comments  to  accompany  Merger  Act 
Section  1.  Prohibited  Acquisitions, 
(a)  The  flrst  prohibition  applle«r-\|to  ac- 
quisitions by  large  flrms,  as  deflned  In  section 
2(a),  of  leading  flrms,  as  deflned  In  section 
2(b).  An  acquisition  by  a  large  flrm  of  any 
equity  security  In  a  leading  flrm  Is  prohibited 
imless  It  comes  within  the  Investment  ex- 
ception In  section  1(c).  Equity  securities  In- 
clude, for  example,  common  stock  and  con- 
vertible securities.  An  acquisition  by  a  large 
flrm  of  assets  of  a  leading  flrm  is  prohibited 
only  if  It  Involves  all  or  substantially  all  the 
assets  used  by  the  leading  flrm  In  any  market 
In  which  It  Is  a  leading  flrm.  An  acquisition 
of  a  lesser  amovmt  of  assets  used  by  a  leading 
flrm  In  such  a  market  would  reduce  the  lead- 
ing firm's  market  share  Since  the  purpose  of 
the  Act  Is  to  prevent  mcrAises  In  concentra- 
tion or  to  reduce  concentration  in  the  mar- 
kets In  which  leading  firms  operate,  such 
acquisitions  are  not  prohibited. 

(b)  The  second  prohibition  applies  to  ac- 
qvilsltlons  by  leading  flrms  of  large  firms. 
The  asset  acquisition  prolilbltlon  differs  from 
the  corresponding  language  in  subsection  (a) 
to  reflect  the  fact  that  acquisition  of  assets 
by  a  leading  flrm  will  not  reduce  its  market 
share.  However,  the  Act  does  not  prohibit  a 
leading  flrm  from  acquiring  a  part  of  the 
assets  of  a  large  flrm  not  sufficient  to  con- 
stitute a  large  fljrm.  This  kind  of  acquisition 
would  be  substantially  equivalent.  In  eco- 
nomic terms,  to  a  merger  of  a  leading  flrm 
with  a  subsidiary,  not  Itself  a  large  flrm,  spun 
off  from  a  large  flrm.  Such  a  merger  does  not 
fall  within  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

The   Act   supplements    and    does   not   re- 
place section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act  and  sec- 
tions 1  and  2  of  the  Sherman  Act  as  applied 
to  mergers.  Although  the   Act  is  intended 
to  apply  primarily  to  conglomerate  mergers, 
as  distinguished  from  horizontal  or  vertical 
mergers.  It  Is  not  limited  to  conglomerate 
mergers.  The  Act  would  add  very  little  to 
existing  law   governing  horizontal  mergers, 
since    section    7    has    been    Interpreted    to 
prohibit  any  horizontal  mergers  which  would 
slgnlflcantly  Increase  the  market  share  of  a 
flrm  which  already  has  a  slgnlflcant  piarket 
share.  The  rules  governing  vertical  acquisi- 
tions under  section  7  are  not  clearly  deflned. 
Their  Import  Is  probably  that  a  merger  Is  un- 
lawful If  bne  flrm  involves  In  the  acquisi- 
tion  has   a   slgnlflcant   market   share   In   a 
relatively     concentrated     market     and     the 
acquisition,  together  with  other  vertical  In- 
tegration in  the  same  industry,  would  result 
In    substantial     foreclosiire    of    competing 
flrms  from  a  market  supplying  or  purchasing 
from   the   concentrated   Industry.   In   many 
cases,  vertical  acquUltlons  which  might  be 
attacked  under  section  7  would  In  any  case 
be  unlawful  ufider  s^ion  1(a)   or  1(b)   of 
this  Act,  so  that  th^fceed  for  particularly 
contrived  applloetlondW  vertical  acquisition 
doctrines  would  be  mmlmlzed.  As  noted  In 
the    Report,    the    Act    may    In    some   cases 
prevent  vertical  acquisitions  which  are  not 
unlawful  under  section  7.  See  page  m-11. 

The  Act  would  apply  primarily  to  con- 
glomerate mergers.  Under  existing  law.  a 
conglomerate  merger  may  be  attacked  If  the 
effect  may  be  substantially  to  lessen  com- 
petition. As  more  fully  discussed  in -the  text 
of  the  Report,  such  attacks  have  been  pred- 
icated primarily  on  the  likelihood  of  recip- 
rocal dealings  and  on  the  loss  of  potential 
competition.  While  the  members  of  the  Task 
Force  differ  In  their  appraisal  of  thfse  doc- 
trines, they  agree  that.  In  their  more  ex- 
tended applications,  they  Introduced  many- 
elements  of  uncertainty  and  unpredictability 
relatively  concentrated  market  and  the  ac- 
quisition, together  with  other  vertical  Inte- 
gration in  the  same  Indvistry,  would  reetilt 
in  substantial  foreclosure  of  competing  firms 
from  a  market  supplying  or  purchasing  from 
the  concentrated  Industry.  In  many  cases. 
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wtlottl  •equlattloiM  which  might  b«  at- 
taekad  uiul«r  Mctlon  7  would  In  any  cam  b* 
Tinlawful  undar  mcUoiI  1(a)  or  1(b)  of  thU 
Act.  so  that  tha  naad  for  particularly  oon> 
trlvad  appllcatlona  of  Tartlcal  acqulaltlon 
doctrtnaa  would  b«  mlnhnliad.  Am  notad  In 
tha  Raport,  tha  Act  maj  In  aoma  caaaa  pra- 
Tant  vartlcal  acqulsltlona  which  ara  not  un- 
lawful undar  aactlon  7.  8aa  pafa  m-ll. 

Tha  Act  would  apply  primarily  to  eon- 
Blomerata  mergers.  Under  existing  law,  a 
oonglomerata  merger  may  be  attacked  If 
the  effect  may  be  subatantlally  to  leaaen 
competition.  Aa  mora  fully  dlscuaaad  In  tha 
taxt  of  the  Report,  euch  attacks  have  been 
predicated  primarily  on  the  likelihood  of 
reciprocal  dealing  and  on  the  loas  of  poten- 
tial competition.  While  the  members  of  tha 
Task  Force  differ  In  their  appraisal  of  tbeaa 
doctrines,  they  agree  that.  In  their  more  ex- 
tended  applications,  they  Introduce  many 
elements  of  uncertainty  and  unpredictability 
into  the  law.  The  result  Is  that  many  lawful 
mergers  with  potentially  beneficial  effects  on 
competition  may  be  discouraged,  and  that 
many  unlawful  mergers  with  adverse  effects 
on  competition  may  ba  consumated  with- 
out attack  because  the  lack  of  clear  and 
precjaa  standards  placaa  an  excaaalve  strain 
on  enfordraiant  reaouioea  and  dlscoxiragea 
voluhtar/odmpltance.  It  Is  believed  that  the 
clear  prohibitions  of  section  1(a)  and  1(b) 
would  cover  moat  casaa  which  ara  tha  sub- 
ject of  legitimate  I  attack  under  section  7  of 
the  Clayton  Act  and  sections  1  and  3  of  the 
Sherman  Act,  anA  that  moat  acquisitions 
not  subject  to  anack  under  the  proposed  ' 
Act  would  have  neutral  or  beneficial  effecta 
on  competitive  market  structure.  In  those 
cases  where  acquisitions  not  subject  to  the 
propoaed  Act  have  anticompetitive  effecta, 
they  will  still  be  subject  to  atUck  undar 
section  7^f  the  Clayton  Act. 

(c)  This  provision  carrlea  forward  the  sub- 
stancea  of  a  provision,  now  in  section  7  of  the 
'  Clayton  Act.  which  permits  acqiUaltlons  of 
sactirltlea  for  the  purpoae  of  inveatment  aa 
distinguished  from  control.  Since  tha  Act 
doea  not  require  any  showing  of  effect  on 
competition,  the  section  7  references  to  com- 
petition have  been  omitted.  Tha  term  "equity 
security"  has  been  substituted  for  "stock" 
In  section  7  to  conform  to  the  usage  of  sec- 
tlona  1(a)  and  Kb).  The  term  "equity  se- 
curity" is  a  familiar  one,  and  Is  used  in  sec- 
tion ie(a)  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934.  Some  consideration  was  given  to  im- 
posing a  percenuge  Umlt  on  equity  securltlea 
acquired  for  Investment;  since  the  language 
of  section  7  has  not  given  rise  to  any  dlf- 
.  flcxilty,  it  was  felt  undesirable  to  have  sub- 
stantially different  standards  under  the  two 
statutes. 

(d)  Regulatory  approval  of  a  merger  results 
In  Immunity  under  tha  Act  to  the  same 
eartent  as  under  sacUon  7  of  the  Clayton  Act. 
Although  the  standarda  for  and  effect  of 
regulatory  approval  undar  some  statutea  may 
ba  subject  to  criticism,  there  la  no  raaaon 
why  tha  effect  of  approval  should  differ  under 
tha  Merger  Act  and  under  section  7  of  tha 
Clayton  Act. 
Secptm  2.  Definitions, 
(a)  A  "large  firm"  la  a  firm  with  annual 
salea  In  excess  of  MOO  million  or  assets  In 
excess  of  (360  million.  In  either  case  on  a  pro 
forma  baala  giving  effect  to  acquisitions.  In 
1967.  acquiring  companiea  with  aasata  of 
•280  million  or  more  accounted  for  59%  ot 
the  aaaeta  of  acquired  manufacturing  and 
mining  companiea  with  aaaeta  of  (10  million 
or  more.  As  the  economy  grows  and  the  size 
of  firms  Increasa,  it  Is  anticipated  that 
more  and  more  firms  will  meet  the  definition 
of  "large  firm."  In  some  cases,  one  or  both 
firms  In  an  acquisition  may  qualify  both  aa  a 
leading  firm  and  a  large  firm. 

(d)  Regulatory  approval  of  a  merger  raaulta 
market  share  In  a  market  In  which  tha  four 
largeat  flrma  have  a  50%  market  share,  but 
It  doea  not  Include  any  firm  which  is  not 
among  the  four  flrma  with  the  largeat  mar- 
ket sharea  in  such  a  market.  As  more  fully 


daaorlbad  in  tha  tot  of  tha  Raport.  tha  Act 
la  Intandad  to  apply  to  acquisitions  by  large 
flrma  or  flrma  with  alfnlfleant  market  sharea 
la  relattvaly  eonoentratad  Induatrlas.  Since 
tha  Act  pravants  futxira  aoqulaltlons.  unlike 
tha  Oonoantratlon  Act,  which  undoea  exist- 
ing ooooantratlon,  a  four-firm  concentra- 
tion ratio  waa  picked  which  waa  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  spectrum  In  which  concentratloi^ 
leads  to  market  performance  departing  from 
the  competitive  norm.  It  Is  not  believed  that 
tha  Act  would  have  any  slgnlflcant  adverse 
Impact  on  inveatment  opportunities,  since 
it  would  permit  a  wide  variety  of  forms  of 
Inveatment,  including  entry  by  Internal  ex- 
pansion and  entry  by  acquisition  of  a  rela- 
Uvely  small  firm,  followed  by  Intamal  ex- 
pansion. 

(c).  The  definition  of  "firm"  Is  similar  to 
tha  definition  of  "person"  in  the  Clayton  Act. 
UnUke  the  Clayton  Act  term.  It  does  not  in- 
clude individuals.  It  Includea  any  person 
controlling,  controllatf  by,  or  under  common 
control  with  a  firm.'  Thus,  In  determining 
whether  a  firm  la  a  large  firm  or  a  leading 
firm,  the  aaaeta  or  sales  of  Its  subaldlarlea 
would  be  considered. 

(d)  The  term  "market"  haa  been  subatl< 
tuted  for  the  Clayton  Act  tenp  "line  of  com- 
merce" in  order  to  permit  the  court  to  make 
sound  detarmlnatlona  tree  of  the  distortions 
which  have  arisen  In  soma  Clayton  Act  casea. 
In  order  to  exclude  extremely  narrow  mar- 
ket definitions  the  Act  Is  limited  to  marketa 
with  aimual  sales  of  at  least  tlOO  million. 
Aa  the  economy  growa,  tha  minimum  size 
limit  will  become  of  leas  and  leaa  Importance. 

(e)  A  firm's  "market  share"  is  defined  as 
Its  proportion  of  sales  In  a  market.  The 
test  Is  based  on  shipments  rather  than  the 
more  accurate  but  less  readily  available 
measure  of  value  added.  However,  the  defini- 
tion of  sales  In  the  next  subsection  is  designed 
to  avoid  serious  distortions  from  use  of  this 
measure. 

(f)  "Salea"  are  defined  by  reference  to 
amounts  which  would  bf  reported  ptirsuant 
to  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934.  Some 
elaboration  Is  necessary  since  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  does  not,  and  even  wlih  addi- 
tional divisional  reporting  requirements 
would  not,  require  reporting  of  sales  in  every 
conceivable  market.  Language  la  added  at  the 
end  to  indicate  that,  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining sales  In  a  particular  market,  the 
definition  of  sales  is  not  limited  to  goods  or 
services  sold  outside  an  enterprise.  Thus, 
differences  in  the  degree  of  vertical  integra- 
tion would  not  affect  market  shares. 

(g)  Like  sales,  "assets"  are  defined  by 
reference  to  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Act 
of  1934. 

(h)  There  are  three  "base  years."  The  most 
recent  base  year  will  have  ended  at  least  six 
months  prior  to  the  date  of  an  acquisition. 
Thia  takea  accotmt  of  necessary  delays  in 
gathering  and  reporting  figures. 

(1)  "Commerce"  is  defined  substantially  In 
the  same  terms  as  in  the  Clayton  Act,  and 
la  dealgned  to  exhaust  congressional  power 
under  the  Commerce  Clause. 

Section  3.  Injunotlva  Relief  in  Private  Ac- 
tions. 

Thla  provision  is  modeled  on  section  16  of 
the  Clayton  Act.  but  private  parties  may 
seek  relief  only  prior  to  and  not  after  com- 
pletion of  an  acquisition.  The  Act  is  not 
one  of  the  "antitrust  laws"  for  which  treble 
damage  relief  is  available  under  tha  Clayton 
Act. 

Section  4.  Enforcement. 

The  Attorney  General  la  authorized  to  en- 
force the  Act.  Title  28  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code  should  also  be  amended  to  cover  venue, 
jurlsdicaon.  and  other  details  of  procedure. 
APPKMDXX  c.  aznaioN  or  aacnoMS  a  (a),  (b). 

AMD    (f)    or  TBB  BOBIIfaON-PATIfaM  ACT 

Tha  attached  rarlalon  of  seoUona  (2)  (a) . 
(b) .  and  (f )  of  the  Roblnaon-Patman  Act  la 
baaed  on  tha  following  pramlaaa: 

(1)  There  are  many  reasons  for  price  dis- 


crimination and  most  of  them  are  related  to 
the  Improved  functioning  of  the  competitive 
system. 

(3)  It  Is  possible  for  price  discrimination  to 
adversely  affect  competition,  but  such  In- 
stances are  exceptional. 

(3)  A  statute  designed  to  reatrlct  price 
discrimination  must  therefore  be  narrowly 
drawn,  so  that  the  Important  benefits  of  price 
discrimination  will  not  be  lost  in  an  exces- 
sive effor^  to  curb  limited  Instances  of  harm. 

(4)  Revision  of  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act 
is  preferable  to  Its  repeal,  since  repeal  would 
not  preclude  the  wholesale  transfer  of  Robln- 
son-Patman doctrine  to  sections  1  and  2  of 
the  Sherman  Act  and  section  5  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act. 

The  proposed  revision  is  divided  into  a 
number  of  subsections  which  are  discussed 
seriatim. 

SubsecUon  (a)  defines  the  Jurisdictional 
scope  of  the  law  and,  among  other  things, 
expands  the  scope  of  the  statute  to  reach 
"the  sale,  leaae,  transfer  or  provision  of  any 
commodity  or  service."  provided  the  latter 
are  of  "like  grade  and  quality." 

Subaeotlon  (b)  deflnee  the  circumstances 
in  which  a  discrimination  may  be  found  to 
have  an  adverse  effect  upon  competition  in 
the  "primary"  or  "secondary"  line,  narrow- 
ing the  scope  of  liability  appreciably. 

Subsection  (c)  carrlea  forward  the  "meet- 
ing competition"  defense  of  the  present  Act 
with  a  special  provision  to  govern  the  situa- 
tion where  the  price  being  met  la  an  unlaw- 
ful price. 

Subsection  (d)  covers  the  "coat  Justifica- 
tion" defense  of  the  present  Act  with  some 
modifications.  Among  other  things,  the  de- 
fense Is  liberalized  by  making  allowance  for 
approximations,  estimates  and  reasonable 
claaslficatlons. 

Subaection  (e)  includes  the  "changing 
conditions"  defense  of  the  present  Act  and 
makes  explicit  the  present  impUed  defense 
of  "availability" — i.e..  a  person  cannot  com- 
plain of  discrimination  If  the  lower  price 
was  equally  available  to  him  on  reasonable 
terms. 

Subsection  (f)  continues  the  Actt  exemp- 
tion for  refusals  to  deal  (with  one  minor 
qualification) . 

Subsection  (g)  carries  forward.  In  sub- 
stantially the  same  terms,  the  existing  pro- 
vision for  buyer  liability. 

Subsection  (h)  deprives  the  Federal  Trade 
Conmiisslon  of  authority  to  challenge  dis- 
criminatory practices  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 

Subaection  (i)  imposes  a  Ume  limitation 
on  antidiscrimination  orders. 

"(a)  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
,  person  In  the  course  of  commerce  to  dla- 
crlmlnate.  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in 
the  exaction  of  consideration  for  the  sale, 
leaae,  transfer  or  provision  of  any  commodity 
or  service  where  (1)  the  two  or  more  trans- 
actions Involved  in  the  discrimination  in- 
volve commodltlea  or  services  of  like  grade 
and  quality.  (11)  such  commodities  or  serv- 
ices are  sold,  leased,  transferred  or  provided 
for  uae,  consumption,  or  resale  within  the 
United  States  or  any  place  under  the  Jwis- 
dlctton  of  the  United  SUtes,  and  (lU)  the 
effect  of  the  discrimination  may  .be  sub- 
stantially to  lessen  competition  or  tend  to 
create  a  monopoly  in  any  line  of  commerce." 
Comment:  Subsection  (a)  is  the  "Juris- 
dictional" portion  of  the  proposed  revision. 
It  removes  a  number  of  Irrational  Ilmtta- 
tlona  upon  the  scope  of  the  present  anti- 
discrimination law. 

The  Roblnson-Patman  Act  is  presently 
limited  to  sales  of  commodities.  The  revision 
covers  the  leasing  or  other  transfer  of  com- 
modities, as  well  as  the  provision  of  services. 
The  Roblnson-Patman  Act  reqvUres  that 
the  person  granting  the  dlacrlminatlon  be 
"engaged  In  commerce";  that  the  dlacrlm- 
Inatlon  occur  "in  the  course  of  such  com- 
merce"; and  that  "either  or  any  of  the  pur* 
ohaaaa  Involved  in  such  discrimination  (ba] 
In  commerce."  Obviously,  U  the  laat  r«qulre> 
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ment  U  mat,  the  first  two  alao  would  be  sat- 
taflad,  so  the  section  aa  It  sUnds  contains 
radundant  requiremenU.  In  the  proposed  re- 
▼lalon.  the  second  requirement  U  retained 
and  the  other  two  are  omitted.  This  gives 
the  section  a  scope  compaUble  with  the 
ConaUtutlon  and  consistent  with  most  other 
provisions  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

The  requirement  of  "like  grade  and  qual- 
ity" in  the  preeent  Act  U  retained.  This 
limitation  sometimes  produces  Irrational  re- 
sulta.  but  it  appears  to  be  administratively 
neceaaary,  particularly  if  the  scope  of  the  sec- 
tion is  extended  beyond  commodities  to  serv- 
Icea.  For  further  discussion  of  the  "like  grade 
and  quality"  reatrlctlon,  see  the  comment 
under  subaection  2(e)  of  tha  propoaed 
revision. 

The  propoaed  revision  retains  the  '  dlreotiy 
or  indirectly"  language  of  the  Roblnaon- 
Patman  Act  and  aubatltutee  "exaction  of  con- 
sideration"  for  "price."  ThU  broad  ter- 
minology U  compatible  with  the  extension  of 
the  scope  of  the  provision  to  transactions  In 
addition  to  sales  of  commodities;  it  also  em- 
bracea  the  transactions  formerly  covered  by 
sections  2(c) ,  2(d)  and  2(e)  of  the  Roblnson- 
Patman  Act.  which  are  omitted  In  the  pro- 
poaed revision. 

Like  the  present  Act.  the  propoaed  revision 
applies  only  to  discrimination  among  trans- 
actions in  goods  or  services  to  be  used  within 
the  United  States.  Discriminations  between 
domestic  and  International  transactions  are 
governed  by  international  treaties,  such  as 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade, 
and  by  the  Anti-Dumping  Act. 

The  final  qualifying  clauae,  pertaining  to 
anticompetitive  effects,  has  been  modified  in 
the  proposed  revision.  The  scope  of  the  modi- 
fication U  developed  more  fvilly  In  connection 
with  subsection  (b)  of  the  propoaed  revision. 

"(b)  A  discrimination  shall  be  held  to 
have  the  effect  described  in  subsection  (a) 

only  where :  ^       ..  ^^< 

"(1)  The  recipient  of  the  benefit  of  the 
discrimination  is  In  competition  with  oth- 
ers not  granted  the  same  treatment,  the  dla- 
criminaUon  Irf  substantial  in  amount,  and 
the  discrimination  Is  part  of  a  pattern  whlc^i 
systematically  favors  larger  competitors  over 
their  smaller  rivals;  or 

"(11)  The  recipient  of  the  benefit  of  the 
discrimination  is  in  competition  with  others 
not  granted  the  same  treatment,  the  dis- 
crimination is  substantial  in  amount,  and 
the  discrimination  imminently  threatena  to 
eliminate  from  a  line  of  commerce  one  or 
more  competitors  whose  survival  la  signifi- 
cant to  the  maintenance  of  competition  in 
that  line  of  commerce;  or 

"(ill)  The  person  granting  the  discrimina- 
tion is  m  competition  with  others  serving 
significantly  more  limited  areas  (territories 
or  classes  of  customers  which  are  relevant 
lines  of  commerce)  the  discrimination  la 
restricted  to  one  or  more  such  limited  areas 
(representing  a  small  part  of  the  total  area 
served  by  the  person  granting  the  discrimina- 
tion), the  consideration  exacted  in  such 
limited  areas  Is  leas  than  the  reaaonably 
anticipated  long-run  average  coat  of  serving 
those  areas  (including  capital  coats) ,  and  the 
discrimination  imminently  threatens  to  elim- 
inate from  such  a  limited  area  one  or  more 
competitors  whose  survival  is  slgnlflcant  to 
the  maintenance  of  competition  in  that  area. 
Provided,  hovoever,  that  the  survival  of  a 
competitor  is  not  significant  to  the  main- 
tenance of  competition  where,  in  the  line  of 
commerce  or  area  affected,  the  number  ot 
competitors  remaining,  or  tha  eaaa  with 
which  new  competitors  may  entar,  Indicataa 
that  effective  competition  will  not  ba  sup- 
preaaed  for  an  i4>precUbl«  period  ot  tlma." 

Comment:  The  Roblnaon-Patman  Act  pro- 
vidaa  that  a  dlaorlminatlon  la  unlawful  irbare 
the  effect  "may  ba  subatantiaUy  to  laaaan 
oompeUtlon  or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly  in 
any  line  of  conmierce.  or  to  injure,  daatroy, 


or  prevent  competition  with  any  person  who 
either  grants  or  knowingly  receives  the  ben- 
efit of  such  discrimination,  or  with  custom- 
ers of  either  of  them."  The  prc^)osed  revision 
of  subsection  (a)  retains  the  first  part  of 
the  proviso — up  to  and  including  "line  of 
commerce" — and  deletes  the  remainder.  The 
deleted  language  had  two  unfortunate  con- 
sequences: 

First,  it  tended  to  focus  the  attention  of 
courts,  and  enforcement  agencies  upon  the 
plight  of  Individual  competitors  rather  than 
the  state  of  competition  in  the  line  of  com- 
merce affected.  Efforts  to  preserve  Individual 
competitors  sometimes  seriously  restricted 
the  forces  of  competition. 

Second,  the  deleted  languageapplled,  inter 
alia,  to  the  preservation  of  competition  with 
"customers"  of  "any  person  who  .  .  .  know- 
ingly receives  the  benefit  of  f  thej  discrimina- 
tion-—the  so-called  "tertiary  line."  This 
basis  of  liability  suggested  that  a  producer, 
granting  a  functional  discount,  might  be 
obliged  to  police  the  resale  prices  of  its 
distributors  in  order  to  assure  that  they  did 
not  undercut  the  producer  in  its  sales  to 
competitors  of  the  distributors'  customers. 
The  proposed  revision  eliminates  this  per- 
version of  antitrust  policy. 

These  changes  were  achieved  In  subsection 
(a)  of  the  proposed  revision.  The  purpoae  of 
subsection  (b)  is  to  provide  further  assur- 
ance that  the  antl-dlscrimination  law  will 
not  be  employed  to  protect  individual  com- 
petitors at  the  expense  of  competition.  It 
proceeds  on  the  premise  that  price  flexibility 
is  an  important  aspect  of  competition,  that 
discrimination  is  an  Important  aspect  of 
price  flexibility,  and  that  the  benefits  of  price 
flexlblUty  and  discrimination  should  not! he 
needlessly  sacrificed. 

Subsection  (b)  (I)  codifies  the  holding  in 
FTC  V.  Morton  Salt  Co..  334  U.S.  37  (1948), 
applicable  to  situations  where  favored  and 
disfavored  buyers  compete  with  one  an- 
other—so-called "secondary  line"  cases.  But 
that  holding  Is  restricted  to  Its  particular 
facts — a  systematic  pattern  of  price  dis- 
crimination favoring  large  buyers  over  small. 
Where  such  a  pattern  exists,  the  discrim- 
ination—if  substantial  In  amount— is  likely 
to  have  harmful  effects  at  the  buyer  level,  in 
the  long  run  if  not  the  short.  If  the  discrim- 
ination cannot  be  Justified  under  one  of  the' 
available  defenses,  it  la-tinlikely  that  these 
harmful  effects  will  be  offset  by  any  impor- 
tant beneficial  consequences.  And  since  the 
prohibition  applies  only  to  systematic  pat- 
terns of  price  discrimination,  this  provision 
should  produce  no  serious  inroads  on  day- 
to-day  price  competition  among  sellers.  There 
are  a  few  Court  of  Appeals  decisions  which 
tend  in  the  direction  proposed.  See  American 
Oil  Co  V.  FTC,  325  P.  2d  101  (7th  Clr.  1963), 
cert,  denied,  377  U.S.  964  (1964);  Foremost 
Dairies,  Inc.,  v.  FTC,  348  P.  2d  674  (6th  Clr- 
1966). 

Subsection  (b)  (U)  covers  other  inatancea 
of  "secondary  line"  injury.  Where  the  dis- 
crimination represents  an  od  hoc  response 
to  a  particular  competitive  situation  rather 
than  a  systematic  pattern,  a  more  stringent 
standard  Is  made  explicable.  In  order  to  fos- 
ter and  preserve  fiexiblUty  in  pricing,  such 
dlacrlminatlons  are  made  unlawful  only  if 
(1)  they  imminently  threaten  to  destroy  ona 
or  more  competitors,  (2)  the  demlae  of  such 
competltor(s)  wlU  significantly  Impair  com- 
petition at  the  buyer  level  by  leaving  laaa 
than  an  adequate  number  of  oompetiton  at 
that  level,  and  (3)  entry  of  new  competltora 
at  the  buyer  level  la  not  reUttTaly  aaay.  Tha 
ymp>'»-«»  here  Is  on  the  atata  of  compatltloa 
at  the  buyer  level  rattwr  than  the  praaanrs- 
tton  01  individual  btiyara.  TbiM  mariu  a  radi- 
cal dapartura  from  exlatinc  praotloe,  wblfih 
at  ttmaa  baa  baaed  "aaoondary  Una"  violatloiu 
uposMiothlng  more  tban  rabatantl*!  prloa 
dlff^Atlala. 

enKaotioa  (b)  (lU)  deala  with  inatanoaa  of 
"primary  line"  injury  In  aUnUarly  atrtsgent 


faahion.   Where  the  claim  is  that  the  dis- 
crimination is  adversely  affecting  a  competi- 
tor of  the  discriminator,  there  is  the  distinct 
posalblllty  that  the  competitor  Is  really  seek- 
ing relief  from  competition.  Accordingly,  it 
is  desirable  that  the  scope  of   liabiUty  be 
narrowly  circumscribed.  This  is  accompUshe* 
by  requiring  that  there  be  a  slgnlflcant  dis- 
parity between  the  areas  served  by  the  dis-       , 
crlminator  and  the  smaller  competitors;  that 
the  discrimination  be  limited  to  a  small  part 
of  the  discriminator's  area  of  operation;  that 
tha    lower    price    be    less    than    reasohably    ■ 
anticipated  long-run  average  coats;  and  that 
the  discrimination  threaten  the    imminent 
adverse  effects  upon  competition  described 
in     connection     with     subsection      (b)(ll). 
Among    other    things,    this    revision    would 
clearly  reverse  the  result  in  Vtah  Pie  Co.  v. 
Continental  Baking  Co..  Bt  8.  Ct.  1326  (1967). 
In  the  caae  of  the  cost  standard,  considera- 
tion was  given  to  suggesting  thdt  some  varia- 
tion of  marginal  costs  be  employed  as  the 
measure.  This  approach  was  rejected,  despite 
Its  considerable  appeal,  becatise  of  the  con- 
troversy it  would  assuredly  arouse  and  the 
great  confusion  that  would  attend  its  definl-^ 
tlon  and  application.  Instead,  average  costs 
(including  capital  cosU)    were  employed  in 
conjunction    with    two    qualifications:    <1) 
relevant   costs    are   those   reasonably   to  be 
anticipated,  permitting  some  degree  of  experi- 
mentation; and  (2)  relevant  costs  are  long- 
run  costs,  so  that  price  reductions  designed 
to  build  volume  may  be  justified  If  the -vol- 
ume would  bring  costs  down  to  price.  A  price 
which  meets  this  standard  Is  consistent  with 
the, goal  of  long-term  efficiency  and  should 
not  be  held  to  be  unlawful.  Hopefully  the 
other  limitations  on  liability  will  obviate  the 
>l#ed  to  examine  costs  In  a  great  many  In- 
stances. 

No  reference  is  made  to  "predatory  Intent," 
and  none  of  the  standards  specified  calls  for 
a  finding  on  the  Issue  of  "predatory  Intent." 
Interpretations  of  Intent  are  particularly 
perilous  in  this  area  and,  as  illustrated  by  / 
the  Utah  Pie  case,  the  concept  may  be  ma-  I 
nlpulated  to  support  Improper  results. 

"(c)  It  shall  be  a  defense  to  a  charge  ol 
discrimination  that  the  lesser  exaction  of 
consideration  was  made  in  good  faith  to  meet 
an  equally  low  exaction  of  a  competitor.  The 
defense  shall  be  allowed  even  though  the 
equally  low  exacUon  of  the  competitor  is 
unlawful,  except  In  a  suit  seeking  prospec- 
tive relief  against  all  or  substantially  all  of 
the  competitors  practicing  the  discrimina- 
tion; in  the  latter  event,  a  discrimination 
otherwise  unlawful  may  not  be  Justified  aS 
meeting  an  equally  low  exaction  of  a  com- 
petitor If  the  latter's  exaction  Is  imlawful." 
Comment:  The  "meeting  competition" 
defense  is  patterned  after  section  2(b)  of  . 
the  Roblnson-Patman  Act.  The  changes  of 
language  in  the  first  sentence  are  for  the 
sole  purpoae  of  conforming  thia  subaection 
to   the   Jurisdictional   scope   of   subaection 

The  remainder  of  subaection  (c)  is  in- 
tended to  deal  with  the  difficult  problems 
presented  where  a  discrimination  is  sought 
to  be  Justified  by  reUance  on  a  competitive 
offer  which  Is,  or  njay  be,  unlawful.  The 
existing  law  on  this  point  is  not  wholly  con- 
slatent.  There  Is  some  suggestion  that  the 
oompetttlve  prlcee  being  met  must  be  law- 
ful. FTO  V.  Staley  Mfg.  Co..  324  UjS.  74« 
(1946);  or  at  leaat  that  the  aeUer  must  not 
have  knowledge  of  their  lUegallty.  Standard 
Oil  Co.  V.  Brown,  S88  P.  2d  64  (6th  Olr.  1968) . 
But  OaUaway  MiUa  Co.  v.  FTO.  882  P.  2d  435 
(6th  Oir.  1968) .  aUowed  the  meeting  competi- 
tion defense  without  regard  to  the  i^^arent 
lUegsUty  of  the  eompetttive  prices  being  set 
(evlde&tly  because  the  FTO  had  not  paaaed 
on  the  issue) .  None  of  these  solutions  is  en- 
tlxelysatUfsetory.  ,  _^  , 

IT  sellers  m  permitted  to  meet  unlawful 
prices,  without  llmlUtlon,  It  may  be  impos- 
sible to  remedy  an  Industry-wide  pattern  o€ 
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dlacrlialiiAtton.  Th«  •nforcam«nt  kgandaa 
wookl  b«  comp«ll«d  to  Identify  the  inltlBtor 
of  the  pattern  and  thla  could  well  be  an 
Impoasible  taak  Moreover,  from  the  van- 
tage point  of  obtaining  proapectlve  relief,  the 
Identity   of   the   iniUator   is   Irrelevant. 

On  the  other  hand.  Q  a  aeller  la  not  per- 
mitted to  meet  unlawfvil  prlcea,  he  la  placed 
In  an  unenviable  poaitlon.  If  the  Illegality 
of  the  oompetltlTe  price  la  clear,  the  aeller  la 
precluded  from  competing  effectively  at  a 
time  when  he  la  ezpoeed  to  the  worst  kind 
of  competitive  aaaault;  and  presumably  the 
unlawful  competitive  price  will  impair  com- 
petition whether  or  not  It  la  met  by  the 
seller.  If  the  lUegaUty  of  the  competitive 
price  Is  unclear,  the  seller  must  make  a 
Judgment  as  to  Its  legafity — which  may  be 
extremely  dlfllcult  given  the  Information 
available  to  the  seller  and  the  standard  of 
legality  applicable  to  the  discrimination. 
Hot  does  It  suffice  to  say  that  aU  doubts  will 
be  resolved  In  favor  of  the  seller.  For  that 
merely  raises  the  other  horn  of  the  dilemma, 
and  poees  a  major  obstacle  to  remedying 
widespread  patterns  of  discrimination. 

The  proposed  solution  la  to  distinguish  In 
terms  of  the  relief  sought.  Where  the  only 
lssu%  Is  prpapectlve  relief,  all  doubts  will  be 
resolved  li}  Javor  of  the  prompt  termination 
of  the  discriminatory  pattern.  By  contrast, 
where  damages  are  sought,  the  plaintiff  will 
be  obliged  to  track  down  the  culprit  whose 
Initial  unlawful  discrimination  is  the  ulti- 
mate cause  of  the  plaintiff's  difficulties. 

The  proposed  revision  also  require*  that 
the  enforcement  agency  proceed  against  all 
or  substantially  all  of  the  competitors  prac- 
ticing the  discrimination  if  It  wishes  to  avoid 
the  "meeting  competition"  defense. 

The  proposed  revision  does  not  attempt  to 
deal  with  other  aspects  of  the  "meeting  com- 
petition" defense,  In  the  hope  and  expecta- 
tion that  the  Courts  of  Appeals  will  follow 
existing  trends  In  removing  encumbrances 
attached  to  the  defense  by  a  hostile  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  See,  for  example: 

Sumhine  BiscuiU,  4iU!.  v.  FTC,  300  F.  ad 
48  (7th  Clr.  1963)  (rejecting  FTC  view  that 
defense  was  available  only  for  retaining  old 
customers  and  was  not  applicable  to  obtain- 
ing new  customers) . 

Forster  Mfg.  Co.  ▼.  FTC.  336  F.  2d  47  (1st 
Clr.  19M>.  cert,  denied,  380  U.S.  9M  (1906) 
(rejecting  FTC  position  that  seUer  must  have 
"proof  positive  ...  of  the  amount  of  the 
competitive  offers  and  the  names  of  the  bid- 
ders who  made  them") . 

Callaway  Mills  Co.  v.  FTC,  362  F.  ad  436 
(6th  Clr.  19W)  (rejecting  FTC  position  that 
seller  could  not  meet  c<jmp>etltor'8  "system" 
of  price  discrimination;  several  other  limit- 
ing qualifications  also  w«re  Invalidated). 

"id)  It  shall  be  a  defense  to  a  charge  of 
discrimination  that  the  lesser  exaction  of 
consideration  makes  an  appropriate  allow- 
ance for  differences  In  the  cost  of  manufac- 
ture, dlatrlbutlon,  sale,  or  delivery  resulting 
from  the  differing  methods  or  quantities  In- 
volved In  the  transactions  In  question.  An 
allo-xance  Is  appropriate  where  the  differ- 
ence In  consideration  docs  not  substantially 
exceed  the  difference  In  cost;  where  the 
difference  In  consideration  does  not  exceed 
a  reasonable  estimate  of  the  difference  In 
cost:  or  where  the  difference  In  considera- 
tion Is  the  result  of  a  reasonable  system  of 
classifying  transactions  which  Is  baaed  on 
characteristics  affecting  cost  of  manufac- 
ture, distribution,  sale  or  delivery,  under 
which  differences  In  consideration  between 
classes  approximate  differences  In  cost.  If  a 
system  of  classlfloatlon  is  held  to  be  unlaw- 
ful, the  court  or  agency  so  nillng  should  In- 
dicate either  (1)  that  the  seller's  ciutomers 
are  so  slmUi^  In  pertinent  characterlsUcs 
that  BO  system  of  classlflcaUon  would  be 
valid,  or  (11)  that  a  system  of  olasalflcatlon 
described  by  the  court  or  agetKsy  may  prop- 
erly be  employed  in  lieu  of  the  one  held 
to  be  unlawf  ^. 


ComuMtit;  The  propoaed  revlclon  makes  a 
number  of  changes  In  the  cost  Justlflcatlon 
defense. 

First,  It  Include*  differences  In  the  cost  of 
distribution  among  those  which  may  Jvtstlfy 
a  difference  In  the  consideration  exacted. 

Second,  It  eliminates  the  power  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  to  impose  quantity 
limits  upon  price  differentials  Justified  by 
cost. 

Third,  It  permits  differences  In  considera- 
tion which  make  "appropriate"  allowances 
for  dltferences  In  cost.  Appropriate  allow- 
ances include  those  which  (1)  approHmata 
the  difference  In  consideration  exacted;  (2) 
are  based  on  reasonable  estUnatea;  or  (3) 
are  based  on  a  reasonable  system  of  claasl- 
flcation. 

It  Is  Important  that  discrimination  which 
reflect  differences  in  cost  be  permitted.  But 
If  excessive  exactitude  is  required  In  the  proof 
of  cost  differences,  sellers  will  be  reluctant 
to  charga  different  prices  even  though  they 
reasonably  believe  that  such  price  differ- 
ences are  Justlfled  by  differences  in  coat. 
Moreover,  It  Is  vital  that  price  dlfferancea  be 
permitted  as  between  different  rlnssne  of 
transactions,  for  this  is  often  the  only  prac- 
tical means  by  which  difference  In  costs  may 
be  translated  into  differences  in  prices.  When 
a  court  or  agency  invalidate*  price  differ- 
encea  based  on  classifications.  It  should  be 
prepared  to  say  either:  (a)  that  all  of  th* 
seller's  customers  are  so  utmii^r  to  one  an- 
other that  no  system  of  classification  is  per- 
missible; or  (b)  that  some  defijied  system  of 
claaaiflcatlon  may  be  used  in  place  of  the 
one  held  to  be  defective.  See  FTC  v.  Standard 
Motor  Product*.  Inc.,  371  F.  2d  613  (ad  Clr. 
1907);  c/.  United  Stata  r.  Borden  Co.,  370 
.I7.S.  460  (1962). 

"(e)  It  shall  be  a  defense  to  a  charge  of 
discrimination  that  the  leaser  exaction  of 
consideration  was  In  response  to  changing 
conditions  affecting  the  market  for  or  the 
marketability  of  the  commodltlee  or  serv- 
ices Involved,  such  as  but  not  limited  to 
actual  or  imminent  deterioration  of  perish- 
able goods,  obsolescence  of  seasonal  goods, 
distress  sales  under  cotirt  process,  or  sales 
In  good  faith  In  discontinuance  of  business 
in  the  goods  concerned.  A  charge  of  dis- 
crimination also  may  be  rebutted  by  proof 
that  the  lesser  exaction  of  consideration  was 
available,  on  reasonably  practicable  condi- 
tions, to  the  person  or  persons  allegedly  dis- 
criminated against." 

ComTFient;  The  first  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (e)  carries  forward  the  "changing  con- 
ditions" defense  from  section  2(a)  of  the 
Roblnson-Patman  Act. 

The  second  sentence  of  this  subsection 
makes  explicit  a  defense  which  is  probably 
implicit  In  the  present  Act.  See  Tri-Valley 
Packing  As^n.  v.  FTC.  329  F.  2d  694.  703- 
704  (9th  Clr.  1964) .  If  an  aUeged  discrimina- 
tion is  available  to  both  favored  and  dis- 
favored buyers  on  reasonable  grounds,  and 
the  latter  choose  not  to  take  step*  to  ob- 
tain the  benefit  of  the  discrimination,  the 
seller  should  not  be  held  responsible.  Thus, 
discounts  for  prompt  payment  are  widely 
granted  and  have  not  been  challenged  as 
unlawful  discriminations. 

The  defense  of  availability  is  important  In 
another  context.  The  Jurisdictional  scope  of 
the  proposed  revision  Is  limited  to  commodi- 
ties or  services  of  "like  grade  and  quality". 
This  is  a  vague  concept  and  susceptible  to 
broad  or  narrow  InterpretaUon  by  the  courts 
and  enforcement  agencies.  When  in  doubt, 
the  seller  can  protect  himself  against  an 
overly  broad  interpretation  by  offering  the 
allegedly  distinctive  Items  to  all  customers 
on  comparable  terms.  Under  the  proposed  i«- 
vialon.  such  an  offer  would  protect  the  seller 
against  any  charge  based  on  "secondary  line" 
Injury  and  might  prove  to  be  of  value  in  a 
"primary  line"  case  as  well,  a^  Borden  Co. 
V.  FTC.  381  F.  ad  176  (6th  Clr.  1987).  CD 
remand  from  383  U.S.  837  (1046). 


"(f)  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  pre- 
vent any  person  from  refusing  to  deal  with 
any  other  person.  Provided,  however,  that 
the  offer  to  deal  on  discriminatory  terms 
shall  be  treated  as  a  completed  transaction 
for  the  purpose  of  according  relief  under  this 
section." 

Comrnent:  The  first  sentence  of  proposed 
subsection  (f)  Is  derived  from  section  2(b) 
of  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act:  "nothing 
herein  contained  shall  prevent  perrons  en- 
gaged in  selling  goods,  wares,  or  merchan- 
dise in  commerce  from  selecting  their  own 
customers  In  bona  fide  transactions  and  not 
In  restraint  of  trade."  The  language  Is  sub- 
stantially modified  to  take  account  of 
the  broadened  Jurisdictional  soope  of  sub- 
section (a).  The  reference  to  "restraint  of 
trade"  is  omitted,  since  the  Sherman  Act 
provides  a  more  appropriate  frame  of  refer- 
ence for  such  conduct. 

The  second  sentence,  which  is,a  proviso  to 
the  first,  is  intended  to  remedy  a  possible 
Jurisdictional  defect  In  the  present  Act. 
Some  courts  have  held  that  two  completed 
tmnaactions  are  required  to  oonstltute  a  vio- 
lation, and  it  is  possible  that  a  buyer  quoted 
a  discriminatory  high  price  may  have  to 
complete  the  transaction  In  order  to  have  a 
right  to  relief.  This  requirement  has  no  merit 
and  is  here  expressly  negatived.  The  seller's 
right  to  refuse  to  deal  is  maintained,  since 
the  proviso  comes  into  play  only  where  the 
seller  chooses  to  quote  terms  to  a  prospec- 
tive ciutomer. 

"(g)  That  It.  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  knowingly  to  Induce  or  receive  a  dis- 
crimination which  is  prohibited  by  this 
section." 

Comment:  Subsection  (g)  of  the  proposed 
revision  Is  based  on  section  2(f)  of  the  Rob- 
lnson-Patman Act.  The  language  pertaining 
to  commerce  has  been  omitted  as  unneces- 
sary. The  discrimination  Induced  or  received 
must  be  "prohibited  by  this  section",  which 
means  that  the  Jurisdictional  requirements 
of  subsection  (a).  Including  the  commerce 
requirement,  must  oe  met.  This  should 
suffice. 

The  "knowingly"  requirement  has  been  re- 
tained with  the  view  that  the  buyer.  In  Order 
to  be  charged  with  a  violation,  should  have 
actual  or  constructive  knowledge  that  he  Is 
the  recipient  of  an  illegal  discrimination.  See 
Automatic  Canteen  Co.  v.  FTC,  346  U.S.  61 
(1963). 

Even  though  the  provision  for  buyer's  lia- 
bility has  been  retained  In  substantially  Its 
preeent  form,  th^  practical  scope  of  the  pro- 
vision has  been  narrowed  considerably.  First, 
a  violation  by  the  buyer  depends  upon  a 
showing  that  there  has  been  a  violation  by 
the  seller;  and  various  revisions  in  the  ear- 
lier subsections  make  it  less  likely  that  sellers 
will  violate  the  section.  Second,  and  more 
Importantly,  the  revisions  relative  to  seller 
liability  make  It  more  difficult  to  predict 
when  a  seller  will  be  found  to  be  in  violation 
of  ^e  section  and  thus  make  It  less  likely 
thai  the  buyer  will  have  actual  or  conistruc- 
tlve  knowledge  of  thoee  seller  violations  that 
actually  occur.  In  effect,  the  buyer  Is  liable 
only  when  he  becomes  a  knowing  accomplice 
to  a  clear  violation  by  the  seller. 

Whether  this  constriction  of  buyer  liability 
Is  desirable  or  not  depends  upon  the  view  one 
takes  of  hard  bargaining  between  seller  and 
buyer.  The  proposed  revision  is  based  on  the 
premise  that  such  bargaining  Is  generally  de- 
sirable, and  that  the  undesirable  Instance*, 
where  a  buyer's  bargaining  power  Is  pushed 
to  extfcme  lengths,  are  the  exceptions.  The 
limited  soope  of  buyer  liability  reflects  this 
Judgment,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  relevant  Information  for  distinguishing 
proper  from  Improper  Justifications  Is  more 
accessible  to  the  seller  than  to  the  buyer. 

"(h)  Section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mlaalon  Act  shall  not  be  held  to  prohibit  any 
discrimination  in  the  exaction  of  conafdara- 
tlon  for  the  sale,  lea**,  tranafer  or  pronslon 
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at  commodities  or  serlvcea,  or  the  receipt  of 
any  such  discrimination." 

Comment:  At  various  points  In  drafting 
the  preceding  provUlons.  llmlUttons  have 
been  imposed  on  the  scope  of  lUblUty  under 
the  anU-discrlmlnaUon  law.  These  UmlU- 
tlons  reflected  a  variety  of  factors  and  a  bal- 
ancing of  considerations  pro  and  con.  If. 
however,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  re- 
mains free  to  chaUenge  discriminatory  prac- 
tices under  section  6  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act,  it  can  overturn  any  Judg- 
ment against  Uablllty  In  a  particular  case 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  bringing  siUt  un- 
der  section  6.  See  FTC  v.  Brown  Shoe  Co.,  384 
Vja.  316  (1966).  Proposed  subsection  (h) 
eliminates  this  option. 

"(1)  Any  ordef  issued  to  enforce  this  sec- 
tion shaU  remain  in  effect  lor  a  limited  time, 
stipulated  at  the  time  of  entry  and  reason- 
ably related  to  the  nature  of  the  violation. 
In  no  case  shall  an  order  remain  in  effect 
more  than  five  years  after  the  date  of  Issue." 

Comment:  Cease  and  desist  orders  Issued 
by  the  PTC,  and  injunctions  issued  by  the 
courts,  apparenOy  can  remain  In  effect  In 
perpetuity,  or  at  least  until  the  party  subject 
to  their  terms  can  secure  their  modification. 
In  the  case  of  pricing  practices,  this  Is  an 
undesirable  state  of  affairs.  Violations  of 
either  kind  of  decree  can  subject  the  seller  to 
severe  penalties,  and  the  decrees  therefore 
Inhibit  flexlbiUty  In  pricing.  Presumably  such 
Inhibition  was  warranted  at  the  time  the 
order  was  entered,  but  there  Is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  order  mxist  remain  In  effect 
forever. 

Proposed  subsection  (1)  provides  for  the 
impcaitlon  of  time  limits,  and  sets  five  years 
as  the  maxlmtun  period  of  effectiveness  for 
an  antidiscrimination  order. 

APPENDIX    ID. — PaOPOSED     PATENT     LECISLATION 

Piling  of  License  Agreements 
Section  1.  (a)  Every  person  who  haa 
granted  a  license  with  respect  to  any  patent 
shall,  within da>'8.  file  with  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents  a  copy  of  such  license  and 
the  name  and  address  of  the  person  granting 
such  license,  unless  a  license  substantially 
Identical  in  all  respects  except  the  name  of 
the  licensee  has  been  previously  filed  bysuch 
person  with  the  Commissioner  of  Patent*, 
■me  Commissioner  of  Patents  shall  promptly 
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expressed  or  ImpUed.  ibcludlng^  covenant 
not  to  sue  or  a  settlement  of  litigation  or  In- 
terference proceedings,  entered  into  or  ex- 
tended after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subeec- 


cumstance*  to  enforce  the  patent  against 

such  third  person,  no  reUef  shall  be  aUowed. 

Nondiscriminatory  Grant  of  Lloenaas 


Sec.  3.  v-, r ^ 

Uon  (d)  of  this  section  3,  every  person  who 
has  granted  any  Uoense  with  respect  to  any 
patent  shall,  within  30  days  of  the  receipt 
of  a  demand  therefor  from  any  person,  grant 
to  such  person  a  license  with  respect  to  such 
patent,  which  Ucense  shaU  be  neither  more 
resttlctlve  nor  less  favorable  In  any  respect 
than  any  Ucense  previously  Issued  by  such 
person  with  reepect  to  such  patent;  provided, 
however,  that  the  obUgatlons  required  to  be 
performed  by  such  person  shaU  not  Include 
or  refiect  (1)  the  grant  to  the  owner  of  the 
patent,   by   a  person   previously   granted   a 
license  with   respect  to  such  patent,  of  a 
license  with  respect  to  any  Industrial  prop- 
erty right;    (U)   any  performance  or  under- 
taking to  the  owner  of  the  patent  by  a  per- 
son previously  granted  a  Ucense  with  respect 
to  such  patent  of  any  other  obligation  or 
undertaking    that   Is   uniquely   within   the 
capability  of  such  person;   (111)  any  restric- 
tion which  has  the  effect  of  nMklng  the  prior 
Ucense  exclusive:  or  (Iv)  any  obligation,  per- 
formance, grant  or  undertaking  In  lieu  of 
any  of  the  foregoing;  provided,  further,  that 
nothing  herein  shall  affect  the  vaUdlty  of 
any  Ucense  or  group  of  licensee  reqiilrtng  any 
0*  the  foregoing  obUgatlons  to  be  performed. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  to  the 
contrary  In  any  law  or  agreement,  the  en- 
forceability or  InvaUdlty  of  a  Ucense  with 
reepect  to  any  industrial  property  right  or 
of  any  obligations  therein  which  the  owner 
of  a  patent  coulo«  require  to  be  performed  by 
a  qualified  applicant  shall  not  affect  or  be 
affected  by  the  unenf orceablUty  or  InvaUdlty 
of  any  other  such  Ucense. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  to  the 
contrary  In  any  license  or  agreement  and 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
no  Ucense  or  agreement  shaU  preclude  the 
grant  of  subsequent  licenses  required  by  sub- 
section ({))  of  this  section  3  to  be  granted. 

(d)  A   patent   owner   need   not    grant   a 
Ucense  pursuant  to  subsection   (a)    of  thla^ 
section  3 — 

(1)  to  a  person  who,  the  patent  owner 
establishes  in  an  action  pursuant  to  section 
4,  is  not  a  qualified  appUcant  because  he 
may  prove  financially  unable,  or  because  of 


or    expiring    after 


19 — ,   by   which   a 


patentee,  the  original  owner  of  any  indus- 
trial property  right,  or  anyone  acquiring  a 
patent  or  industrial  property  right  In  a  trans- 
action of  the  kind  referred  to  in  the  second 
proviso  to  this  subsection,  (a)  directly  or  In- 
directly   authorizes    or    permits   another    to 
make,  use,  seU   or  othffwlse   practise  such 
patent  or  industrial  property  right  or  any  in- 
ventlon  embodied  therein;  provided,  however, 
that  the  term  "Ucense"  shall  not  Include  an 
implied  license  obtained  by   a  person  who 
purchases  or  leases  or  otherwise  acquires  a 
patented  product  from,  or  who  manufactures 
a  patented  product  for,  a  patent  owner;  and 
provided,  further,  that   the  term   "license" 
shall  not  include  any   license,  assignment, 
or  agreement  pursuant  to  which  a  patentee, 
original  owner  of  an  industrial  property  right 
or  any  transferee  from  either  of  them  in  a 
transaction  of  the  kind  referred  to  In  this 
proviso  transfers  to  another  the  entirety  of 
such  patentee's  or  owner's  right,  tltie  and  in- 
terest m  any  patent  or  industrial  property 
right,  including  a  transfer  the  consideration, 
for  which  is  measured  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
use  of  the  patent. 

(b)  The  term  "Industrial  property  right 
shall  mean  any  right  with  respect  to  any 
Invention  and  the  use  thereof  within   the 
United  States,  whether  or  not  such  Inven- 
tion Is  aibject  to  a  patent. 

(c)  The  term  "paUnt"  shaU  mean  any 
United  States  patent,  "whether  Issued  before 
or  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  term  "person"  or  "persons"  shall 
Include  corporations  and  associations  exist- 
ing under  or  authorized  by  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  any  of  the  Territories,  any 
State,  or  any  foreign  country,  and  shall  In- 
clude any  person  controlling,  controUed  by^ 
or  under  common  control  with  a  person.       j    ^ 

Comments  to  accompany  proposed  2^*^^*    -^ 
legislation 

Section  1.  Piling  of  License  Agreements: 
(a)  This  provision  implements  oiu'  recom- 
mendation that  patent  licenses  be  filed,  to 
expose  poaslble  antitrust  violations  to  the 
Ught  of  day.  There  is  legislative  precedent  for 
such  a  reqvilrement  In  existing  law,  which 


The  commissioner  of  PatenU  shall  promptly     ^^^y  prove  financially  unable,  or  because  of     such  a  reqmremeui  lu  ^*.=u..^   .»-. 
publish  a  Uat  of  such  Ucenses  and  addresses,     ^usin^  reputation  may  prove  unlikely Ao     requires    !^\\.„^°^,'!^'^^^^*  .^"^^^^te  to 
■  knd   ShaU    make   available   copies    of    such     comply  with   tiie  terms  of  tiie  Ucense  de-     fll«l- Information  filed  should  inadequate  to 
ucenses   (delrtig  the  names  of  Ucensees).     ^^SdT^ovided,  however,  tiiat  the  court     permit  antitrust  e^°rcement  authorities  to 

-  -~  may  order  the  license  to  lae  Issued  subject  to 
such  conditions  as  the  court  may  find  ade- 
quate to  protect  the  financial  interest  of  the 
patent  owner; 

(U)  with  respect  to  any  patent  If  the  patent 
owner  establishes.  In  a  proceeding  before  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  prior  to  the 
grant  ol  any  Ucense  with  respect  to  such 
patent  m  the  field  of  vise  and  area  which  is 


(b)  If  any  license  required  by  subsection 
(a)  to  be  filed  with  respect  to  any  patont 
Is  not  timely  filed,  then  (1)  the  owner  of 
such  patent  may  not,  prior  to  filing  such 
Ucense,  bring  or  maintain  any  action  for 
lnfringement\)f  such  patent;  (11)  the  owner 
of  such  patent  may  not  obtain  any  damages 
or  Injunctive  or  other  reUef  with  respect  to 
any  act  of  Infringement  of  such  patent  oc- 
curring prior  to  the  filing  of  such  Ucense: 
(lU)  the  owner  of  such  patent  may  not  col- 
lect any  royalties  or  other  consideration 
under  any  Uc*nse  with  respect  to  such  patent 
for  the  use  or  practice  of  such  patent,  add 
any  person  who  has  paid  such  royalties  or 
other  con8ldera*lon  may  maintain  an  action 
In  any  court  of  competent  Jurlsdlctlonytor 
the  recovery  of  such  royalties  or  considlra- 
tton  or  their  value,  together  with  the'costs 
of  maintaining  such  action  (Including 
reasonable   counsel   fees). 

FaUure  To  Enforce  Patents 

Sec.  2.  In  any  action  for  Infringement  of  a 
patent  In  which  the  defendant  establishes 
that  the  owner  of  the  patent  knew  of  actlTl- 
tlee  of  a  third  person  which  the  owner  of 
the  patent  had  reason  to  believe  constituted 
an  infringement  of  such  patent  In  the  same 
field  emd  area  of  use  as  the  defendant's  al- 
leged Infringement,  and  that  the  owner  of 
such  patent  haa  not  taken  diligent  action 
reasonable  In  light  at  the  commercial  Im- 
portance of  the  Infringement  and  other  dr- 


determine  whethar  additional  information  is 
needed.  If  so.  It  may  be  obtained  pursuant 
to  the  Antitrust  Civil  Procees  Act. 
_^If  the  patent  law  Is  revised  along  the  line* 
of  pending  bills  which  provide  for  a  pre- 
grant  infringement  remedy,  references  to 
patents  should  be  expanded  in  section  1  and 
elsewhere  In  the  Act  to  Include  patent  ap- 
j>Ucatlons  with  respect  to  which  a  pre-grant 


patent  li  the  field  of  yse  and  area  wmcn  is    v^^'j^'^'^e^'t-^-edy  is  available 
the  subj^t  Of  such  ucense    that  th    grant    ^i^f^^^.\.„^  ^^^^,^  ^  enac, 


of  an  exciuslve  Uoense  or  Ucenses  In  a  field 
or  fields  bl  use  and  an  area  or  areas  is 
necessary  In  order  to  obtain  commercial  ex- 
ploitation of  the  patent  and  wlU  not  tend 
substantially  to  lessen  competition. 
Action  To  Obtain  License 

Section  4.  Any  person  who  has  demanded 
a  license  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
section  3  and  who  has  not  received  such  a 
Ucense  within  30  days  after  serving  such 
demand  on  the  patent  owner  may  enforce 
the  rights  created  by  this  Act  by  suit  In  any 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction.  Pending  the 
outcome  of  such  suit,  the  patent  owner  may 
not  obtain  injunctive  relief  against  such  per- 
son with  respect  to  any  alleged  Infringement 
which  would  not  be  an  Infringement  If  such 
person  had  received  the  license  demanded. 
Definitions 

Sec.  5.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  the  term  "Ucense"  shall  mean  every  li- 
cense, assignment  or  agreement  of  any  kind. 


This  provision  should  be  enacted  even  If 
the  other  sections  of  the  proposed  patent 
legislation  are  not.  In  addition,  it  Is  a  neces- 
sary adjunct  to  the  nondiscriminatory  licens- 
ing requirement  of  section  3. 

(b)  This  subsection  is  designed  to  add 
effective  sanctions  to  the  fiUpg  requirement. 
The  dlsabUltles  are  intended"  to  create  suffi- 
cient financial  risk  so  that  patent  owners 
wlU  file  on  time.  Criminal  penalties  are  prob- 
ably Inappropriate  In  view  of  the  somewhat 
openended  definition  of  "Ucense"  and  the 
possibilities  of  differences  in  interpretation 
of  the  fiUng  requirement. 

Section  2.  Failure  to  Enforce  Patents:  This 
provUlon  is  designed  to  avoid  concealed  dis- 
crimination and  circumvention  of  the  filing 
requirement  by  failure  to  enforce  patent* 
against  others.  It  doeS  not  require  that  an 
infringement  action  have,  been  Instituted 
against  the  third  party,  since  it  nUght  be 
reasonable  for  the  owner  of  the  patent  to 
settle  without  Utlgation.  The  introduction  of 
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a  ttaiKlard  of  reaaonablenes*  kvolda  rvqulrtng 
the  pat«nt  owner  to  7lndlc«t«  bU  patent  by 
brining  action  against  infrlngementa  whleb 
axe  ie  minimia.  In  general,  action  to  enforce 
a  patent  will  be  reaaonable  If  the  owner  of 
the  patent  pursues  one  or  more  repreaenta- 
tlve  teat  cases  in  good  faith  and  makes  rea- 
aonable  arrangements  to  notify  other  known 
Infringers  and  to  ensure  that  other  alleged 
Infrlngemenu  will  abide  the  result  of  such 
test  cases. 

This  proTlalon  should  be  enacted  even  If 
the  other  sections  of  the  proposed  patent 
legislation  are  not.  In  addition,  it  Is  a  neces- 
sary adjunct  of  the  non-discriminatory  li- 
censing requirement  of  section  3  and  a  de- 
sirable adjunct  of  the  filing  requirement  of 
section  I. 

Section  3.  Nondiscriminatory  Grant  of  U- 
eansaa:  (a)  The  requirement  of  nondiscrim- 
inatory licensing  is  intended  to  minimize  the 
poaalbUity  that  license  agreements  can  con- 
fer a  share  of  patent  monopoly  profits  on  li- 
censees. In  general,  such  an  arrangement 
suggests  that  the  patent  U  either  legally 
vulnerable  or  not  economically  valuable.  In 
such  easBS.  patent  Uoenses  can  serve  to  neu- 
traliae  thoee  who  sre  moat  Ukely  to  launch 
a  suecesaful  attack  on  the  patent,  and  they 
mny  senxr  as  a  pretext  for  cartellzatlon. 

The  apjnicant  Is  entitled  to  a  license 
"neither  more  restrictive  nor  leas  favorable 
in  any  respect  than  any  license  previously 
Issued."  This  language  would  entitle  the  ap- 
plicant to  a  license  identical  to  any  license 
previously  issued.  It  would  not  entitle  him  to 
pick  a  flavarmble  royalty  provision  from  one 
license,  a  favorable  field  of  use  provlalan 
from  another  license,  and  so  on. 

Although  a  license  may  still  be  made  In 
oonalderatton  of  a  cross- Ucense,  the  first 
proviso  sstabllihee  a  strong  Incentive  for 
granttng  separate  licenses,  each  with  a  cash 
royalty.  If  a  subsequent  licensee  were  re- 
quired to  comply  with  provisions  in  the  orig- 
inal license  which,  by  their  terms  or  other- 
wise, could  be  complied  with  only  by  the 
original  licensee  or  a  small  group  of  licensees, 
the  purpose  of  the  Act  in  promoting  open 
licensing  (except  as  provided  In  the  second 
exception  In  subsection  (d) )  might  be  frus- 
trated. The  three  phases  In  this  proviso  are 
Intended  to  exclude  this  possibility  and  to 
give  the  courts  ample  power  to  deal  with  un- 
foreseeable types  of  provisions  which  have 
the  effect  of  making  licenses  exclusive. 

(b)  The  foregoing  provisions  might  In- 
duce patent  owners  who  would  otherwise 
enter  Into  cross-license  agreements  to  license 
each  other  for  cash  royalties  which  are 
higher  than  they  would  ordinarily  be  but 
which  are  Intended  to  be  offsetting.  The  effect 
would  be  to  exclude  third  parties  entlUed 
to  licenses  unless  they  were  willing  to  pay 
inflated  royalties.  This  provision  is  designed 
to  Increase  the  risks  In  establlsblng  hlgb  but 
offsetting  royalties.  Since  each  license  agree- 
ment may  be  enforced  without  regard  to  the 
enforceability  of  the  other,  a  patent  owner 
wui  hesitate  to  agree  to  royalties  which  are 
above  the  fair  value  of  a  patent  but  are  in- 
tended to  be  offsetting. 

(c)  This  provision  Is  necessary  to  avoid 
exclusion  of  the  operation  of  the  Act  by  con- 
tract. It  doea  not  prevent  a  patentee  ftom 
excluding  his  own  practice  of  the  patent. 

(d)  The  first  exception  protects  the  patent 
owner  from  financially  and  otherwise  Irre- 
sponsible licensees.  The  second  Is  analogous 
to  the  Judicially  created  exception  to  section 
3  of  the  Clayton  Act  for  exclusive  dealerships 
necessary  to  obtain  dealers.  For  the  pat- 
entee's own  protection,  as  well  as  to  avoid 
UtlgaUon,  the  question  of  such  necessity 
must  be  determined  before  any  license  is 
granted  in  a  particular  field  or  area  of  use. 
Such  necessity  would  arise  only  In  cases 
where  exploitation  oould  not  be  obtained 
through  conveyance  of  the  patentee's  entire 
Interest  for  a  consideration  baaed  on  future 


Section  4.  Action  to  Obtain  License:  This 
section  suspends  the  patent  owner's  Injunc- 
tive remedy  for  infringement  pending  the 
reeolutlon  of  an  action  to  obtain  a  license. 
Thus,  prolonged  litigation  wlU  not  frustrate 
the  purpoee  of  the  Act. 

Section  5.  Definitions:  (a)  ThU  definition 
of  "license"  Is  designed  to  be  sufficiently 
broad  to  reach  any  agreement  with  respect 
to  any  patent  or  Industrial  property  right, 
other  than  an  agreement  transferring  the 
owner's  entire  Interest.  In  that  case,  the  stat- 
ute would  apply  to  any  license  granted  by  the 
transferee.  Under  this  definition,  a  sublicense 
of  a  patent  would  not  be  a  patent  license, 
because  the  licensee  granting  sublicenses 
would  be  nelthsr  a  i>atentee  nor  a  transferee 
of  the  entire  nght.  Utle  and  Interest  In  a 
pat^t.  Thus,  a  licensee  could  himself  dU- 
crimlnate  among  sublicensees;  their  appro- 
priate response  would  be  to  apply  for  direct 
licenses. 

The  definition  Is  limited  to  licenses  granted 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  Act.  Therefore, 
the  terms  of  licenses  granted  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  Act  need  not  be  made 
freely  available  to  all.  If  the  Act  had  been 
In  effect,  a  patent  owner  might  not  have 
granted  a  license,  or  might  have  granted  a 
license  on  other  terms. 

The  first  proviso  Is  designed  to  avoid  inter- 
ference with  transactions  which  are  not 
primarily  licensing  arrangements.  The  "In- 
cluding" phrase  In  the  second  proviso  Is  de- 
signed to  permit  a  patent  owner  to  dlspoee 
of  hu  patent  to  another  In  a  better  position 
to  exploit  It.  An  acqulslUon  faUlng  within 
the  proviso  might,  however,  be  an  asset  ac- 
quUltlon  within  the  meaning  of  section  7  of 
the  Clayton  Act  or  might  be  In  violation  of 
section  1  or  section  3  of  the  Sherman  Act. 

(b)  "Industrial  property  right"  is  a  term 
broad  enotigh  to  encompass  patents,  but  is 
not  limited  to  patents. 

(c)  Patenu  are  restricted  to  United  Stataa 
patents.  Unlike  the  license  definition,  which 
refers  only  to  licensee  granted  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  Act.  the  patent  definition  is 
not  so  restricted.  There  is  no  real  problem 
of  retroactivity,  since  It  Is  not  Ukely  that 
knowledge  that  the  Act  would  be  pasaed 
would  have  Influenced  decisions  to  apply  for 
or  acquire  a  patent. 

(d)  The  definition  is  similar  to  the  defini- 
tion of  "firm"  in  the  other  propoeed  statutes. 
Since  the  Act  rests  on  the  patent  power  and 
not  on  the  oonuneroe  power.  It  is  not  limited 
to  persons  engaged  in  Interstate  and  foreign 
commerce. 

APPENDIX  E  ADDmONAI.  I.X0181.AT10N 

/.  Amendment  to  Antitrust  Civil  Proceti  Act 
to  require  premerger  notification 

SecUon  3  of  the  Antitrust  Civil  Prooeaa  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  thereto  a  new  sub- 
section (g)  which  shaU  read  as  follows: 

"(g)  The  Attorney  Oeneral  may  by  regrula- 
tlon  require  that  any  person  or  persons  ac- 
quiring, or  planning,  proposing  or  agreeing  to 
acquire,  any  other  person  or  persons,  or  any 
person,  or  persons  being  acquired  by,  or  plan- 
ning, propoalng  or  agreeing  to  be  acquired  by, 
any  other  person  or  persons,  and  any  officer, 
director  or  partner  of  any  such  person,  file 
with  the  Attorney  Oeneral.  at  such  time  or 
times,  not  earlier  than  30  days  prior  to  ths 
effective  date  of  an  acquisition,  as  shall  be 
specified  In  such  regulation,  such  documen- 
tary material  and  other  Information  as  shall 
be  specified  In  such  regulation:  provided, 
however,  that  such  regulation  shall  not  im- 
pose any  requirement  which,  by  reason  of 
subsectton  (3)  of  this  secUon  3.  could  not  be 
contained  in  a  clvU  Inveatlgatlve  demand." 

Comment:  This  provision  authoriaaa  the 
Attorney  Oeneral  to  adopt  regulations  estab- 
lishing advance  reporting  requirements  for 
mergers,  and  latpoalng  responsibility  for  oom- 
pllance  on  specUUd  oflloers  of  firms  Involved 
In  such  mergan.  Such  reporttDg  require- 
ments will  pennlt  more  efllolent  anforcemsnt 


of  the  merger  prohibitions  in  the  antitrust 
laws  and  in  merger  legislation  propoeed  in 
the  Report.  In  many  cases,  particularly  un- 
der legislation  proposed  in  the  Report,  it 
should  be  possible  to  reeolve  merger  aettcos 
before  consummation  of  mergers,  rathsr 
than  unscrambling  mergers  after  consum- 
mation. In  order  to  prevent  unduly  burden- 
some requirements,  the  statute  11ml  U  the 
timing  of  required  reports  to  30  da3rs  In  ad- 
vance of  a  merger,  and  It  prevents  the  Attor- 
ney General  from  requiring  any  Information 
prtvUeged  under  the  Antltnut  Civil  rrornas 
Act. 

The  regulations  would  probably  not  be  as 
broad  as  the  statute.  For  example,  the  forma- 
tion of  a  subsidiary  other  than  a  Joint  ven- 
ture would  generally  not  be  of  antitrust  sig- 
nificance. In  addition,  acquisitions  Involving 
a  small  acquiring  or  acquired  firm  should 
probably  be  excluded,  as  should  most  port- 
folio Investments  and  some  kinds  of  partial 
asset  acquisitions. 

//.  Crimirml  provision*  relating  to  premerger 
notification 

Add  the  following  section  to  title  18  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code: 

"(a)  Any  person,  or  any  officer,  director  or 
partner  of  any  person,  who  willfully  falls  to 
file  any  report  reqiUred  to  be  filed  by  stioh 
person  or  oflloer,  director  or  partner  pursuant 
to  regulation  under  authority  of  section  3(g) 
of  the  Antitrust  Civil  Prooeaa  Act  shaU  be 

fined  not  more  than  • ,  or  imprisoned 

not  more  than ,  or  both.  Such  failure 

with  respect  to  each  day  of  failure  to  file 
shall  constitute  a  separate  offense. 

(b)  Any  person,  or  any  officer,  director  or 
partner  of  any  person,  who  wUlfully  files  or 
causes  to  be  filed  any  report  required  to  be 
filed  by  such  person  or  ofllcer,  director  or 
partner  pursuant  to  regulation  under  au- 
thority of  section  3(g)  of  the  Antitrust  Civil 
Process  Act,  which  report  Is  false  or  Incom- 
plete In   any   substantial   respect,   shall   be 

fined  not  more  than  t or  imprisoned 

not  more  than ,  or  txxth.  Such  failure 

with  respect  to  each  report  shall  constitute  a 
separate  of  ense." 

Comment:  This  section  Implements  the 
premerger  notification  requirement  by  im- 
posing criminal  penalties.  Subsection  (a) 
penalises  failure  to  file,  and  makes  each  day 
of  failure  to  file  a  separate  offense.  Subsec- 
tion (b)  penalizes  willfully  flUng  false  or 
Incomplete  reports.  Under  both  subsections, 
officers,  airectora  or  partners  made  respon- 
sible for  filing  under  the  regulations  would 
be  criminally  liable. 

///.  Amendmentt  to  Antitrust  Civil  Process 
Act  to  cover  legislation  propoeed  by  task 
force 

Section  3  of  the  A'&tltnut  Civil  Process  Act 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(a)  The  term  "antitrust  law"  Includes: 

"(3)  The  Merger  Act; 
"(4)  The  Concentrated  Industries,  Apt: 
"(B)   Any  statute  hereafter  enacted  by  the 
Congrees  which  prohlbiu.  or  makes  available 
to  the  United  SUtea  In  any  court  of  the 
United  States  any  civil  remedy  with  respect 
to  (a)  any  restraint  upon  or  monopolization 
~  Interstate  or  foreign  trade  or  commerce,  or 
[b)  any  unfair  trade  practice  in  or  affecting 
luch  commerce; 

••••••• 

[d)  The  tenn  "antltnut 'violation"  means 
any  act  or  csnlaaion  In  violation  of  any  anti- 
trust law  or  any  antitrust  order,  or  any  state 
of  facts  which  wcmid  justify  an  Investigation 
under  section  1(a)  or  a  judgment  vmder  sec- 
tion 1(c)  of  the  Concentrated  Industries 
Act:" 

Comment:  Paragn^hs  (3)  and  (4)  are 
added  to  subsection  (a)  and  subsection  (d) 
1«  added  to  cover  other  legislation  proposed 
in  the  Report.  Paragraph  (5)  Is  identical  to 
former  paragraph  (8) . 
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IV.  Addition  of  section  4C  to  the  Clayton  Act 
A  new  section  4C  Is  added  to  the  CUyton 
Act.  to  read  as  follows : 

"Any  action  to  enforce  any  cause  of  ac- 
tion arUlng  by  reason  of  vlolaOon  of  section 
7  of  an  Act  enUtled  "An  Act  To  supplement 
exlsUng  laws  against  unlawful  restraints  and 
monopolies,  and  for  other  purposes,"  ap- 
proved Otcober  15,  1814,  as  amended,  or  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  Merger  Act  or  by  reason  of 
an  acquisition  in  violation  of  section  1  or 
section  3  of  an  Act  entitled  "An  Act  To  pro- 
tect trade  and  commerce  against  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monopolies,"  approved  July  3, 
1890,  as  amended,  shall  be  forever  barred 
unless  commenced  within  ten  years  after  the 
latest  of  the  following  dates:  the  date  of  such 
acqulslUon,  the  date  of  filing  any  report  re- 
quired to  be  filed  with  respect  to  such  acqui- 
sition pursuant  to  reguUtlon  adopted  under 
subsection  (g)  of  section  3  of  the  Antitrust 
Civil  Process  Act  or  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act.  No  cause  of  action  barred  under  exist- 
ing law  on  the  effective  date  of  thU  Act  shaU 
be  revived  by  this  Act." 

Comment:  This  provision  imposes  a  ten- 
,  year  statute  cf  llmlUtlons  for  proceedings 
under  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act,  the  pro- 
posed Merger  Act,  or  acquisitions  In  viola- 
tion of  section  1  or  3  of  the  Sherman  Act.  It 
does  not  prevent  consideration.  In  a  monopo- 
lization action  under  section  3,  of  a  time- 
barred  merger  not  iteelf  alleged  to  be  unlaw- 
ful but  part  of  a  pattern  of  monopolization. 
The  provision  does  not  require  the  Govern- 
ment to  proceed  prior  to  consummation  of  a 
merger.  It  provides  a  ten-year  grace  period 
for  proceedings  against  mergers  occurring 
prior  to  lU  effective  date.  The  sUtutory  pe- 
riod is  tolled  If  a  required  premerger  notifica- 
tion is  late. 


V.  Duration  of  antitrust  decreases 
"Any  order,  decree,  or  injunction  issued  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  or  any  court, 
by  consent  or  otherwise,  to  enforce  any  of 
the  antitrust  laws  ( as  defined  In  section  1  of 
the  act  entitled  "An  Act  To  supplement  ex- 
isting laws  against  unlawful  restraints  and 
monopolies,   and   for   other   purposes,"   ap- 
proved October  16,  1914,  as  amended)  or  the 
Federal   Trade   Commission   Act,  ^  shall    re- 
main in  effect  for  a  limited  time  reasonably 
related   to  the  nature  of  the  violation  or 
threatened  violation,  and  in  no  case  shall 
an  order,  decree  or  Injunction  remain  In  ef- 
fect more  than  ten  years  after  the  date  of 
Issue  (or.  In  the  case  of  an  order,  decree  or 
injunction  Issued  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act,  more  than  ten  years  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act):   provided,  how- 
ever, that  upon   appropriate  motion  made 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  such  limited  time 
or  t*n-year  period,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission or  court  which  Issued  the  order  de- 
cree or  injunction  (Including  any  extension 
thereof  pursuant  to  this  proviso)  may  extend 
the  same  in  Ita  original  form  or  as  modified 
for  a  further  period  of  not  more  than  ten 
years."  ^   ^ 

Comment:  This  provision  Is  designed  to 
minimize  the  possibility  that  chabglng  con- 
dltlotu  will  render  a  decree  obsolete,  either 
isecatise  It  Is  Ineffective  or  because  It  U  anti- 
competitive m  effect.  Since  the  provUo  per- 
mits any  ntunber  of  ten-year  extensions,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  or  court  will  re- 
tain ample  power  to  deal  with  situations 
which  reqxilre  an  order  of  longer  duration 
than  ten  years.  Our  proposed  revision  of  the 
Boblnson-Patman  Act  would  limit  decrees 
and  orders  under  that  Act  to  five  years,  with 
no  provision  for  renewal. 

APPENDIX  r. — CLOSSAET 

AcquUition:  We  use  this  term  interchange- 
ably with  merger.  It  Includes  aU  forms  of 
mergers  and  acquisitions.  Including  statutory 
mergers  and  acquisitions  of  stocks  or  assets, 
whether  for  cash  or  securities  or  both. 

Clayton  Act:  Enacted  In  1914.  Section  7, 
amended  In  1950  by  the  Celler-Kefauver  Act, 


prohibits  mergers  or  acqvOsltlons  of  stock  or 
assets  where  the  effect  may  be  substantially 
to  lessen  competition  or  to  tend  to  create  a 
monopoly  In  any  line  of  commerce  in  any 
section  of  the  country.  Other  provisions  In- 
clude a  prohibition  on  price  discrimination 
(which,  as  amended.  Is  referred  to  as  the 
Roblnson-Patman  Act),  prohibition  on  ex- 
clusive dealing  and  tying  arrangements,  and 
various  procedural  provUlons  (Including  a 
provision  for  private  actions  for  violations  of 
the  antitrust  laws) . 

Concentration  ratio:  The  aggregate  market 
share  of  the  number  of  firms  with  respect  to 
which  the  concentration  ratio  Is  computed, 
e.g..  four-firm  concentration  ratio. 

Conglomerate:    Refers    to    an    acquisition 
which  Is  neither  vertical  nor  horizontal.  In- 
cludes product  extension  and  market  exten- 
sion mergers. 
Digits:  See  SIC. 

Four-digit  product  or  industry:  See  SIC. 
Horizontal:  Refers  to  an  acquisition  Involv- 
ing competitors  In  the  same  market. 

Market:  A  collection  of  buyers  and  sellers 
whose  transactions  determine  the  price  of  a 
commodity  or  service.  The  buyers  or  sellers, 
or  both,  may  and  do  trade  In  various  parts  of 
the  market,  which  may  be  accessible  areas 
within  which  traders  or  commodities  or 
services  move,  or  accessible  products  whose 
prices  exert  a  decisive  Influence  upon  the 
price  of  the  commodity  or  service  In  question. 
Market  extension:  Refers  to  a  conglomer- 
ate merger  Involving  two  firms  which  pro- 
duce goods  which  are  Identical  or  substltut- 
able  but  are  sold  In  different  geographical 
markets. 

Merger:  We  use  this  term  Interchangeably 
with  acquisition.  It  Includes  all  forms  of 
mergers  and  acquisitions,  Including  statutory 
mergers  and  acquisitions  of  stock  or  assets, 
whether  for  cash  or  secxirltles  or  both. 

Product  extension:  Refers  to  a  conglomer- 
ate merger  Involving  two  firms  which  pro- 
duce goods  which  are  not  Identical  or  sub- 
stltutable  but  may  be  related  In  methods 
of  production  or  distribution. 

Robinson-Patman  Act:  The  prlce-dlscrlml-. 
nation  law;  originally  section  3  of  the  Clay- 
ton Act. 

Sherman  Act:  The  first  major  antitrust  law, 
enacted  In  1890.  Section  1  prohibits  contracts, 
combinations  and  conspiracies  In  restraint 
of  trade.  Section  3  prohibits  monopolization 
or  attempts  to  monopolize. 

SIC:  The  Standard  Industrial  Classification 
developed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for 
statistical  purposes,  and  usually  considered 
as  including  the  Census  product  classifica- 
tion. Products  or  Industries  are  classified  by 
number.  The  number  of  digits  In  the  classifi- 
cation Is  an  Indication  of  the  detail  of  the 
classification.  An  example  of  a  two-digit  ma- 
jor Industry  group  Is  Group  38,  Chemicals  and 
Allied  Products.  An  example  of  a  four-digit 
Industry  Is  3841,  Soap  and  other  detergents, 
except  specialty  cleaners.  An  example  of  a 
flve-dlgtt  product  class  Is  38413,  Soaps  except 
specialty  cleaners,  bulk.  An  example  of  a 
seven-digit  product  is  38413  41,  Scouring 
cleansers,  with  or  without  abrasives.  These 
categories  do  not  necessarily  refiect  relevant 
markets. 

Vertical:  Refers  to  an  acquisition  Involving 
two  firms  In  a  supplier-customer  relationship. 


My  objection  to  the  proposed  statute  is 
that  the  studies  reUed  upon  are  shaky  and 
open  to  question  and  that  the  correlation,  if 
it  were  shown  to  exist,  would  prove  nothing. 
The  latter  point  Is  by  far  the  more  important 
and  I  win  discuss  it  along. 

In  judging  whether  It  Is  worth whUe  to 
break  up  a  concentrated  Industry  structure 
It  is  necessary  to  estimate  whether  more  will 
be  gained  through  the  predicted  end  to  non- 
competitive   pricing    or    lost    through    the 
destruction  of  indiistrlal  efficiency.  When  the 
structure  has  been  created  by  recent  merger 
or  by  predatory  business  practices,  neither 
of  which  necessarily  demonstrates  efficiency, 
a  policy  of  dissolution 'is  intelligible.  But 
those  cases  are  taken  care  of  respectively,  by 
amended  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act  and 
section  3  of  the  Sherman  Act.  The  proposed 
statute,  therfore,  would  have  its  impact  al- 
most entirely  upon  Industries  In  which  con- 
centration had  evolved  through  the  growth 
of  the  leading  firms  or  through  mergers  that 
occurred  years  ago.  Amended  section  7  of 
the  Clayton  Act  now  enables  the  government 
to  reach  any  merger  within  the  past  18  year* 
and  as  time  goes  on  the  propoeed  sUtute 
win    apply    almost    entirely   to    firms    Uiat 
reached  large  size  through  Internal  growth. 

The  dissolution  of  such  firms  would  be  a 
disservice    to    consumers    and    to    national 
strength.  When  firms  grow  to  sizes  that  cre- 
ate concentration  or  when  such  a  structure 
Is  created  by  merger  and  persUts  for  many 
years,   there   Is   a   very   strong   prima   facie 
case  that  the  firms'  sizes  are  related  to  ein- 
clency.  By  efficiency  I  mean  "competitive  ef- 
fectiveness" within  the  bounds  of  the  law. 
and  competitive  effectiveness  means  service 
to  consumers.  U  the  leading  firms  in  a  con- 
centrated Industry  are  restricting  their  out- 
put in  order  to  obtain  prices  above  the  cona- 
petltlve  level,  their  efficiencies  must  be  suf- 
ficiently superior  to  that  of  an  actual  and 
potential    rivals    to    offset    that    behavior. 
Were  this  not  so,  rivals  would  be  enabled  to 
expand  their  market  shares  because  of  the 
abnormally  hlgb  prices  and  would  thxis  de- 
concentrate    the    industry.    Market    rivalry 
thus  automatlcany  weighs  the  respective  In- 
fiuences  of  efficiency  and  output  restriction 
and  arrives  at  the  firm  sizes  and  Industry 
structures  that  serve  consumers  best.  IJ^f" 
Is  therefore,  no  need  for  the  proposed  Con- 
centrated Industries  Act,   and.  In  fact,  lU 
results  would  be  detrimental. 


SKPAXATX  STATIMINT  OF  BOBXBT  H.  BOXK 

The  Task  Force's  major  recommendations 
seem  to  me  to  rest  on  erronebus  analysis  and 
Inadequate  empirical  investigations.  Their 
net  effect  seems  more  Ukely  to  injtire  con- 
sumers than  to  aid  them. 

The  Concentrated  Industries  Act 

This  statute  proposes  to  break  up  the  lead- 
ing firms  In  "concentrated"  industries  on  the 
theory  that  such  Industry  structiires  cause 
noncompetitive  pricing  behavior.  The  evi- 
dence for  this  was  certain  studies  which  pur- 
ported to  show  a  correlation  between  indus- 
try concentration  and  profitablUty. 


THK   aCKXCXa  ACT 

The  rationale  of  the  Merger  Act  Is  that 
conglomerate  acquisitions  should  be  diverted 
from  the  leading  firms  in  the  industry  in 
which  the  acquired  firm  operates  to  the 
smaUer  firms.  This  diversion  of  the  efficien- 
cies created  by  conglomerate  mergers  will. 
It  Is  contended,  benefit  consumers  by  decon- 
centratlng  the  industries  involved. 

This  statute  may  easily  be  shown  to  be  a 
prescription  for  decVeaslng  the  consumer 
benefite  that  conglomerate  acquisitions  are 
capable  of  creating.  A  conglomerate  acquW- 
tlon  Is  not  a  way  of  creating  monopoly 
power.  It  adds  nothing  to  the  market  share 
of  the  acquired  firm  and  any  monopoly  posi- 
tion that  firm  may  already  have  wlU  be  paid 
for  in  the  purchase  price.  The  Investment 
vriU  provide  only  a,  competitive  return  unless 
the  acquiring  firm  can  bring  efficiencies  to 
the  acquired  firm.  If  this  is  so,  the  acquir- 
ing firm's  choice  of  one  firm  In  the  Industry 
rather  than  another  as  a  merger  partner 
must  be  dictated  by  considerations  of  efBcl- 
ency  potential.  Thtis.  the  statute  wlU  either 
shift  the  acquUltlon  to  a  less  preferred  firm, 
causing  a  decrease  In  the  efficiencies  realized, 
or  cause  the  abandonment  of  any  plan  to 
acquire  a  unit  In  that  Industry,  causing  a 
complete  loss  of  expected  efficiencies. 

It  Is  no  answer  to  say  the  frustrated  ac- 
quiring firm  could  achieve  the  same  efficien- 
cies by  entering  the  market  through  growth. 
The  same  analysis  as  that  above  shows  that 
the  forced  shift  from  acquisition  to  growth 
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wouM  impoM  A  hlgbar  cost,  which  U  *  coat 
to  soelaty  m  well  m  to  tb«  firm.  If  the 
higher  ooet  U  prohiblUv*.  all  effldeadee  ex- 
pected from  merger  will  be  loet. 

The  preferences  of  flrma  contemplating 
oonglomerate  acquisition*  can  only  be  ex- 
plained on  ground*  ot  differential  efficiency. 
By  frustrating  this  preference,  the  Merger 
Act.  like  the  Concentrated  Industries  Act. 
operates  on  tlte  principle  that  Industrial 
fngmentatlon  is  to  be  preferred  for  Its  own 
Mke  to  industrial  efficiency.  If  we  agree  that 
antitrust  is  about  consumer  welfare,  I  can- 
not accept  such  a  principle:  Indeed,  I  can- 
not even  unde>%tand  It. 


The  Patent  Lieen*inff  Aet 

We  have  given  too  little  attention  to  the 
patent  field  for  me  to  be  able  to  agree  to  the 
changes  proposed.  In  partlcuUr.  the  proposal 
that  a  patentee  who  licenses  one  applicant 
must  license  all  upon  equal  terms  seems 
lU-advlaed.  It  assumes,  without  any  theoreti- 
cal or  empirical  support,  that  such  a  prac- 
tice (even  when  there  Is  no  price,  territory, 
or  output  restriction  in  the  license)  Is  a 
method  of  cartellxatlon.  It  aasilmea  further, 
contrary  to  what  we  know  of  analogous  busl- 
nees  oontexu.  that  there  are  no  valuable 
•fltfilenc^  In  an  exclusive  dealing  policy. 
T^fiuch  yui^  have  not  studied  the  matter  suf- 
ficiently to  permit  a  confident  estimate  either 
way.  our  present  Information  suggests  th«t 
this  requirement  Is  a  mi»»«v^ 

T7K  revision  of  the  Robinaon-Patman  Act 
I  sympathize  with  the  attempt  to  make 
the  Roblnaon-Patman  Act  a  more  rational 
statute,  but  three  factors  prevent  me  from 
acreelng  whole-heartedly  to  thla  revision. 
Pirat.  the  coverage  of  the  Act  ought  not  to 
be  extended  to  services.  Second.  I  doubt  that 
the  sections  defining  injttry  to  oompetltloQ 
will  have  the  effect  of  subetantlally  con- 
fining the  enforcement  agencies  and  the 
courts.  Third,  a  number  of  us  probably  thinir 
that  the  entire  Act  should  be  repealed  «t»«1  I 
think  we  should  say  so. 

The  repeal  of  the  Miller-Tydingt  and 
McGuire  Acts 
y  Contrary  to  the  Task  Force  Report's 
wholly  unsupported  assertion,  the  caae 
against  resale  price  maintenance  Is  not  at 
all  persuasive  Vrom  the  consumer  point  of 
view,  there  Is.  a  caae  against  resale  price 
maintenance  when  It  Is  no  more  than  a 
cover  for  a  dealer  cartel,  but  there  Is  a 
strong  case  for  the  practice  when  a  manu- 
facturer desires  to  tise  It  to  Improve  his 
dealers'  performance.  I  would  recommend 
federal  legislation  approving  the  latter  form 
of  resale  price  maintenance,  whether  or  not 
■  State  Fair  Trade  law  has  been  compiled 
with,  as  entirely  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poees  and  the  spirit  of  antltnut. 
Other  matter* 

I  agree  with  the  recommendations  that  a 
10-year  limit  be  set  upon  attempts  to  undo 
old  mergers,  that  antltrxist  decrees  be  limited 
to  10  years  duration  (though  I  think  the 
court  should  not  have  the  power  to  renew 
the  decrees  for  additional  periods) ,  and  that 
the  regulated  Industries  should  be  studied 
with  a  view  to  substituting  antitrust  and 
market  controls  for  regulation  where  pos- 
sible. Aa  to  the  other  matters  discussed,  we 
have  too  little  Information  to  make  recom- 
mendations. I  know  at  least  that  I  do. 
ssrAaATS  -srATKMxirr  or  pattl  w.  mac  avot 

I  would  like  to  offer  some  comparative  re- 
flections on  the  two  major  recocnmenda- 
tlons-^the  Concentrated  Industries  Act  and 
the  Merger  Act. 

The  reason  for  drafting  these  Acts  Is  that 
they  move  us  toward  establishing  and  pre- 
serving competitive  condlUon*  throughout 
the  economy.  There  Is  necessarily  some  hesi- 
tancy In  piuvult  of  such  an  aspiration,  be- 
there  are  costs  Imposed  by  radical  new 
legislation  in  disrupting  continuing  Instltu- 
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tlons  or  dislocating  resources.  There  may  alao 
be  ooats  in  the  long  run  from  operating  at 
oompetttlve  but  leas  than  efficient  scale.  But 
these  costs  are  overwelghed  by  the  beneflta 
of  reduced  prloe-coet  margins.  Increased  ef- 
ficiency and  growth,  that  mark  highly  com- 
petitive Industries.  As  I  understand  the 
argument,  tba  general  good  overwelgbs  por- 
ticular  loasea. 

The  report  on  the  Concentrated  Industries 
Act  makes  this  argument  quite  strongly. 
Economic  evidence,  from  a  large  number  of 
research  articles  and  monogr^hs  on  the  r»- 
latlon  of  concentration  to  industry  perform- 
ance, provides  a  sound  basis  for  predicting 
general  effects  from  reducing  Industry  con- 
centration. The  lack  of  evidence  Indicating 
general  loos  of  efficiencies  from  deconcentra- 
tlon  furnishes  further  strong  support  for 
this  poUcy.  There  la  substantial  basis  on 
which  to  conclude  that  "remedies  to  reduce 
concentration  should  be  made  available  as 
part  of  a  comprehensive  antitrust  policy." 
More  work  remains  to  be  done  to  establish 
that  oligopolies  of  four  or  five  firms  can 
b«  expected  to  restrict  output  and  raise  price 
under  most  or  all  market  conditions,  but 
the  evidence  presently  available  Is  strong 
enough  to  provide  rationale  for  this  legisla- 
tion. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  a  similar  fac- 
tual basis  for  the  Merger  Act.  There  Is  no 
set  of  research  materials  showing  a  relation- 
ship between  concentration  of  general  eco- 
nomic activity  In  conglomerates  and  anti- 
competitive behavior.  This  evidence  Is  nec- 
essary If  "the  case"  for  new  legislation  U  to 
be  as  comprehensive  as  that  for  the  Conoen- 
trated  Industries  Act — If  there  Is  to  be  a 
general  expectation  of  Increased  competition 
from  changing  the  present  patterns  of  con- 
glomerate growth. 

The  lack  of  such  evidence  Is  not  oversight. 
A  thorough  review  of  existing  literature  pro- 
duces no  such  finding;  some  preliminary,  ex- 
tremely new  material  from  Charles  Berry  at 
Princeton  Utilverslty  may  well  esUbllsh  the 
opposite  case,  or  that  the  recent  growth 
patterns  of  conglomerates — including  pat- 
terns precluded  by  the  proposed  Act — have 
added  to  the  competitiveness  of  Industry 
structure.  Another  round  of  research  may 
bring  findings  that  substantiate  the  opposite; 
but  these  reqtUre  a  much  higher  level  of 
economic  research  activity  than  now  exists. 
In  place  of  fact\ial  support  for  the  Merger 
Act,  we  have  some  very  delicately  wordfd  as- 
sertions: "Potentially  anticompetitive^  mer- 
gers may  be  allowed  to  proceed  because 
economy  theory  and  analytical  forealght  are 
Inadequate  to  predict  anticompetitive  effects 
In  specific  cases.  .  .  ."  This  is  a  problem  of 
concern  In  all  aspects  of  behavior  of  firms  In 
private  markete.  I  would  propose.  If  It  were 
to  be  taken  seriously,  that  we  move  from  a 
market  economy  to  one  of  state  regulation 
to  minimize  this  risk.  More  serloxu  Is  the 
fear  that,  without  new  legislation,  the  courts 
wlU  extend  existing  law  because  of  objections 
based  on  coiulderations  other  than  effects 
on  competition,  leading  to  "distortions  which 
would  result  In  uncertainties  In  enforcement 
and  unfairneas  to  those  affected." 

The  means  for  preventing  such  distortions 
is  to  pass  a  law  not  quite  as  bad  as  "free 
form"  court  Interpretations;  on  this  ground, 
the  Merger  Act  surely  qualifies,  but  it  still 
may  be  second  best  to  alternative  legislation 
which  bettor  defines  the  problems  and  con- 
trives means  for  solving  It.  That  Is  to  say 
that  I  do  not  think  this  Merger  Act.  while 
sufficient  for  preventing  the  court  from  act- 
ing unfairly,  Is  necessarily  the  best  means 
for  doing  so. 

I  would  propose  that  a  moratorium  be  put 
on  both  court  decisions  and  legislation  on 
conglomerates  by  the  establishment  of  a 
Presidential  Commission  to  Inquire  Into  the 
purpose  and  effects  of  conglomerato  mergers. 
This  commission  would  be  made  up  of  emi- 
nent lawyers  and  economists  with  the  full 


time  staff  assistance  necessary  to  carry  out 
full-scale  research  Into  conglomerate  a«- 
tlvlty.  The  form  and  content  of  the  work 
done  would  have  to  be  similar  to  recent  In- 
vestigations by  government  Into  the  securi- 
ties markets.  They  would  analyse  statistics 
and  case  studies  that  would  provide  authori- 
tative bases  for  recommendations  to  Con- 
gress of  new  legislation.  The  process  of  pre- 
paring their  report  would  raise  the  level  of 
Inquiry  and  the  volume  of  evidence  by  Its 
mere  existence;  the  findings  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  croes-exam^^tlon  of  the  experts 
In  both  economic  and  legal  professions.  Tbsy 
should  be  of  the  quality  and  range  of  thoss 
we  had  available  to  us  on  the  behavior  at 
oligopolies. 

In  retrospect,  I  have  the  feeling  that  the 
Task  Force  did  well  with  problems  on  which 
documentation  was  available  in  some  pro-' 
fusion.  At  least  I  am  proud  of  my  colleagues 
for  their  proposals  In  the  Concentrated  In- 
dustries Act.  the  revision  of  the  Boblnson- 
Patman  Act.  and  the  new  patent  legislation. 
But  the  device  of  the  secret  task  force  does 
not  work  well  when  there  is  no  evidence.  Per- 
sonal Impressions  where  no  evidence  exists 
are  not  enough  to  produce  legislation  that 
meets  the  needs  of  the  economy. 

SXPAXATB  BTATKMK1«T  Or  SICRAKO  B.   SHKKWOOD 

Procrustean  is  the  most  polite  adjective  Z 
can  find  for  the  bulk  of  the  Task  Force  re- 
port and  recommendations.  Mechanlstlo 
tests  may  be  easy  for  enforcement  agencies 
and  courts  to  apply,  but  that  Is  a  feeble  rea- 
son for  abandoning  the  requirement  of  proof 
of  actual  or  probable  adverse  competitive  ef- 
fects In  concrete  market  situations  as  a  pred- 
icate to  remedies  as  drastic  as  dissolution, 
divestiture  or  compulsory  patent  licensing. 

The  Task  Force  has  done  no  case  studies 
on  corporate  concentration,  conglomerate 
mergers  or  patent  licensing,  yet  the  report 
speaks  as  If  there  were  a  solid  body  of  evi- 
dence in  support  of  each  of  Ite  recommenda- 
Uona.  In  my  view,  bigness  is  neither  pre- 
stunptlvely  bad  nor  good;  oligopoly  Is 
neither  presumptively  bad  nor  good;  con- 
glomerate mergers  between  large  firms  and 
leading  firms  are  neither  presumptively 
bad  nor  good;  and  single  patent  licenses 
are  neither  presumptively  bad  nor  good. 
Each  may.  In  acttial  market  contexte, 
be  appropriate  for  attack  by  the  Justice 
Department  or  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. But  In  the  present  state  of  eco- 
nomic and  legal  knowledge,  the  sweeping 
condemnation  which  the  Task  Force  has  ac- 
corded them  appears  to  be  rooted  in  dogmas 
I  do  not  share.  Moreover,  the  remedies  which 
the  Task  Force  would  appl/  could  have  a 
potentially  disruptive  Impact  upon  American 
economic  life  and  growth  In  which  potential 
mischief  far  outweighs  demonstrable  bene- 
fite. 

(1)  Concenfroted  Industries.  The  Task 
Force  report  proposes  a  statute  which  would 
place  a  blanket  prohibition  (together  with  a 
requirement  of  a  substantial  reduction  of 
concentration  In  the  direction  of  Individual 
market  shares  of  12%  or  less)  upon  any  mar- 
ket structure  In  which,  for  a  prescribed 
period  of  years,  four  or  fewer  firms  bad  an 
aggregate  market  share  of  70%  or  more  and 
Industry  sales  exceeded  $500,000,000.  The  pro- 
posed stetute  has  no  defenses  (or  discretion) 
except  as  to  relief,  and  a  firm  could  resist 
dissolution  or  divestiture  only  If  It  could 
demonstrate  affirmatively  that  such  remedies 
"would  result  in  substantial  loss  of  econo- 
mies of  scale,"  whatever  that  may  mean. 

I  see  no  reason  for  Imptoslng  such  a  strait- 
Jacket  on  big  business."  Rather,  it  Is  my  view 
that  the  government  now  has  the  power  to 
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'  It  would  apply,  for  example,  to  Indus- 
tries as  diverse  as  aircraft  and  cereal  prep- 
arations, and  to  each  ollgop>oll8t  regardless 
of  its  profitability,  market  behavior,  or  In- 
creasing or  decreasing  market  share. 


seek  a  panoply  of  equlUble  relief,  on  a 
"shared  monopoly"  theory  imder  section  3 
of  the  Sherman  Act,  against  the  dominant 
firms  In  any  oligopoly  Industry  where  It  be- 
lieves that  concentration  has  produced  stag- 
nant market  behavior  and  where  It  beUeves 
that  the  proposed  relief  would  result  In  more 
vigorous  competition,  lower  prices,  techno- 
logical tanovatlon  and  other  beneflto  to  con- 
sumers. If  the  Supreme  Court  were  to  refuse 
to  apply  section  a  to  such  a  shared  monopoly. 
I  would  then  recommend  that  section  2  be 
amended  or  a  new  statute  enacted  empower- 
ing the  government  to  proceed  where  oligop- 
oly condiUons  have  produced  a  substantial 
lessening  of  competition. 

As  I  see  It.  the  difference  between  the 
Concentrated  Industries  Act  and  the  selec- 
tive approach  I  have  sketohed  Is  the  differ- 
ence between  a  bludgeon  and  a  scalpel. 

(2)  Conglomerate  Mergers.  The  Task  Force 
has  recommended  a  statute  which  would  pro- 
hibit flatly  any  acquisition  by  a  large  firm 
(a  Arm  with  9600  million  In  annual  sales 
or  $250  million  In  assete)    of  any  "leading 
firm"   (a  firm  with  a  market  share  greater 
than  10%  in  a  market  where  four  or  fewer 
firms  have  50%  of  the  market  and  industry 
sales  exceed  $100  million).  The  Task  Force 
has  adduced  no  evidence  that  conglomerate 
mergers    have    resulted.    In    general    (or   in 
specific),    in   any   lessening   of   competition 
in  any   Industry.   On  the  other  hand,  one 
certainly    cannot     say     that    conglomerate 
mergers    are    always    procompetitlve.    Thxis. 
again    the   proposed   stetute   tinkers,   draa- 
S»lly  and  unecessarUy,  with  an  economic 
phenomenon  which  deserves  neither  sweep- 
ing oondemnaUon  nor  uncritical   approval. 
In  my  view,  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act 
(buttressed   by   section   1    of   the   Sherman 
Act)  provides  an  adequate  weapon  to  attack 
those  conglomerate  mergers  which  may  liave 
s   an  adverse  effect  upon  competition.  For  ex- 
ample. If  It  can  be  demonsteated  that  ac- 
quisition by  a  large  firm  of  a  leading  firm 
woiUd  tend   to  Impair  the  ability  of  other 
firms  to  compete  or  discourage  independence 
entry  Into  an  industry,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment  could    and   should   appropriately   at- 
tack the  acquisition. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  la  no  evi- 
dence that  the  acquisition  of  a  leading  firm 
by  a  large  firm  will  have  any  substantial 
adverse  Impact  upon  the  Industry  In  which 
the  acquisition  takes  place,  then  there  Is 
no  reason  for  banning  the  merger.  In  other 
words,  enforcement  agencies  should  be  re- 
quired to  do  their  economic  homework  on 
conglomerate  mergers,  without  benefit  of 
per  se  rules. 

(3)    Patent  Licensing.  I  agree   with   the 
changes  recommended  by  the  Task  Force  In 
patent  licensing  except  for  the  requirement 
that  a  licensor,  lfg|;  licenses  anyone,  must 
license  everyone.  Few  of  the  members  of  the 
Task  Force  have  had  any  experience  In  patent 
licensing  or  patent  litigation.  I  certainly  have 
not.  There  may  be  Instances  In  which  a  re- 
fusal   to  license  more   than   one  company 
constitutes   part   of    a   scheme   for   market 
division,  price  fixing,  or  other  anticompeti- 
tive behavior.  But  there  may  also  be  In- 
stances where  a  licensor.  In  the  exercise  of 
btislness  Judgment,  has  concluded  that  he 
will  maximize  exploitation  of  a  patent  (i.e., 
the  largest   output   of   effort  by  those   li- 
censed) If  a  relatively  few  licensees  partici- 
pate In  Its  exploitation.  The  draft  stetute 
would  require  of  every  patent  license  either 
(a)  that  the  licensor  be  big  enough  so  that 
It  need  not  license  anyone,    (b)    that  the 
licensor  sell  the  patent  to  someone  who  Is 
big  enough,  or  (c)  that  the  Ucensor  license 
everyone.  Such  tampering  with  corporate  de- 
cision-making requires  proof  I  have  not  seen. 
(4)   Other  JlfottcM.— (a)  I  agree  with  the 
proposed  revision  of  the  Roblnaon-Patman 
Act.  though  as  a  matter  of  technique  I  would 
urge  that  the  federal  Trade  Commission  pur- 


sue powerful  buyers  with  greater  frequency 
then  It  has. 

(b)  I  agree  with  the  recommendations  as 
to  greater  information  being  made  available 
to  antitrust  enforcement  agencies  so  that 
their  decisions  wlU  be  better  Informed. 

(c)  I  agree  with  the  recommendation  as 
to  premerger  notlflcatlon  and  setting  a  10- 
year  limit  on  attempts  to  undo  old  mergers. 

(d)  I  agree  that  antitrust  decrees  should 
be  limited   to  ten   years  In  duration. 

(e)  I  agree  that  the  MlUer-Tydlngs  and 
McGuire  Acte  should  be  repealed  so  that 
stete-sanctloned  fair  trade  price- fixing  would 
become  unlawful. 

One  final  note.  The  Task  Force  has  been 
too  kind  to  the  enforcement  agencies  and 
to  the  oourte.   The  Antitrust  Division  has 
shown    limited    Imagination    and    strategic 
planning  In  Ite  program  for  enforcement  of 
the  antitrust  laws.  And  It  haa  entered  Into 
a  number  of  consent  decrees  (and  obtained 
a  nvimber  of  litigated  decrees)   which  have 
done  llttte  or  nothing  to  remedy  the  evils 
against  which  they  were  fashioned.  At  least 
as  much  can  be  said  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  As  a  result,   cases   have  been 
brought     that     should     never     have     been 
brought.  And  other  cases  have  been  brought 
m  which  the  relief  was  irrelevant  or  absurd. 
The  courts  come  off  no  better  than  the  en- 
forcement agencies.  Many  decisions  may  be 
Justified   In   result   but   have   been   accom- 
panied by  opinions  which  are  Illogical  or  un- 
IntelUglble.  Other  decisions  have  been  both 
wrong    and    badly    reasoned.    Judicial    bias 
against  bigness  in  the  Section  7  sector  has 
resulted  In  a  retreat  from  hard  economic 
and  legal  analysis  to  the  lotus-land  of  per- 
centage teste.' 

The  performance  of  the  courte,  and  In  par-_ 
tlcular  the  Supreme  Court,  bespeaks  the 
desirability  of  amending  the  Expediting  Act 
so  as  to  permit  the  Courts  of  Appeals  to 
review,  hopefully  In  depth,  district  court 
decisions.  Such  review  may  not  be  superior 
to  Supreme  Court  review,  but  it  cannot  be 
more  cursory,  and  the  Supreme  Court  would 
continue  to  be  available  for  ultimate  discre- 
tionary review. 


was  minority  counsel  for  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Employment,  Manpower, 
and  Poverty.  While  with  the  committee, 
he  did  extensive  work  on  Juvenile  de- 
linquency and  manpower  training  pro- 
grams. In  September  1965,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  White  House  Fellow,  one  of  15 
chosen  from  among  3,100  applicants.  He 
spent  the  next  year  in  the  office  of  then 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  where  he 
handled  special  projects  on  Vietnam, 
congressional  presentations,  and  depart- 
mental administration. 

Mr.  Patrlcelll  graduated  from  Wee- 
leyan  University  in  1961.  He  received  his 
law  degree  from  Harvard  in  1965.  He  and 
his  wife.  Susan,  have  tyro  children  and 
reside  in  Woodacres,  Md. 

Mr.  President,  Robert  Patrlcelll  Is  a 
fine  young  man.  He  is  the  kind  of  man 
we  need  in  government. 


ROBERT  PATRICELLI  NAMED  TO 
TOP  POST  IN  HEW 


S    2263— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  THE  JUVENILE  DELIN- 
QUENCY PREVENTION  AND  CON- 
TROL ACT  OP  1968 
Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
Congress    passed    the    Juvenile    Delin- 
quency Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1968,  the  second  major  Federal  law  to 
combat  youth  crime  passed  in  the  last 
8  years.  At  that  time  It  was  hailed  as  a 
major  breakthrough  in  our  efforts  to 
help  reduce  the  delinquency  problem. 

This  act  was  the  response  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  to  a  juve- 
nile crime  menace  that  had  reached 
near  critical  proportions. 

We  passed  it  knowing  that  arrests  of 
juveniles  for  serious  crimes  increased  60 
percent  from  1960  to  1967. 

We  ptissed  It  knowing  that  40  percent 
of  our  juvenUe  population  will  have  an 
arrest  record  In  the  next  decade. 

And  we  knew  that  10  percent  of  all 
offenders  were  first  arrested  under  the 
age  of  25. 


Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  yesterday,  fMost  serious  of  ^.  we  ^ew  th^ 
Secretarv  Robert  H  Pinch  of  the  De-  Aoung  people  under  18  years  of  age  have 
SeS  ^   HeaUh,    MucJtion.    and  >own  the  lat^est  tacrea^  1^^^^^^^^ 

welfare,  announced  the  appointment  oKo'^n^^^/^^^^f  f[°"P™^S^ 
Robert  E.  Patrlcelll  as  Deputy  Assistant     has  been  56  percent  since  the  bepinmng 


Secretary  of  Planning  and  Interdepart- 
mental Affairs.  Secretary  Finch  also  said 
that  Mr.  Patrlcelll  will  also  be  his  special 
assistant  for  Urban  Affairs  Council.  Mr. 
Patricelli,  according  to  Secretary  Finch, 
will  play  a  key  role  in  the  formulation  of 
HEW  policies  on  such  programs  as  model 
cities,  manpower  training  and  providing 
social  services. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  commend 
Secretary  Pinch  for  making  this  appoint- 
ment. Mr.  Patricelli  Is  an  outstanding 
young  man  with  a  record  of  accomplish- 
ment that  is  hard  to  beat.  I  am  ex- 
tremely proud  that  Robert  Patricelli  is 
a  native  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  the  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  J.  Patricelli. 
The  senior  Mr.  Patrlcelll  is  president  of 
Broadcast  Plaza.  Inc.,  operators  of 
WnC-TV  tmd  wnc  radio  and  is  one 
of  the  most  respected  broadcast  execu- 
tives in  America. 

Prior  to  joining  the  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Department,  Mr.  Patricelli 


•  A  lotus-land  now  codified  In  Mr.  Turner's 
guidelines. 


of  this  decade. 

These  were  some  of  the  more  com- 
pelling reasons  the  Congress  passed  this 
legislation  and  President  Johnson  signed 
it  into  law  on  August  1,  1968. 

For  my  own  part.  I  have  been  deeply 
involved  with  this  act  since  its  inception. 
Senator  Kefauver  and  I  introduced  Its 
predecessor  in  1961. 

I  Introduced  the  current  ax5t^  testified 
on  it  before  the  Labor  and  Publfc  Welfare 
Committee.  And  I  proposed  several  per- . 
fecting  amendments  to  it.  One  of  these 
amendments,  which  would  provide  for 
delinquencey  programs  in  primary  and 
secondary  schools,  was  accepted  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  is  part  of  the  law 
today. 

I  had  high  hopes  for  this  act  together 
with  its  other  supporters  in  Congress. 

Today,  however,  I  am  disappointed  to 
say  that  this  law  has  failed  to  prevent 
or  control  one  single  delinquent  act. 

The  main  reason  for  this  is  our  failure 
to  appropriate  and  release  the  money  to 
put  the  act  into  operation.  Congress  was 
asked  a  modest  $25  million  for  the  first 
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ymr  oi  Its  operation.  Of  that  amount. 
we  authorised  only  $5  million.  The  Pres- 
ident used  $000,000  of  that  money  to 
fund  the  Violence  Commission.  This  left 
about  $1.75  for  each  Imown  delinquent 
In  the  country. 

But  the  story  gets  worse,  for  even  this 
small  amount  has  yet  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  States  and  localities  as  re- 
quired under  the  provisions  of  this  law. 
Mr.  President,  If  we  continue  in  this 
vein,  we  will  sticceed  in  kUUng  this  leg- 
islation without  having  helped  one  Ju- 
venile delinquent.  Then  in  a  year  or  two 
we  will  rise  up  and  denounce  the  law  as 
Ineffective,  neglecting  to  realize  that  we 
ourselves  made  It  unworkable. 

As  a  first  step,  today  I  Introduce  a  bill 
that  will  expedite  distribution  of  the 
funds  authorised  for  fiscal  year  1969  to 
the  States. 

The  act  was  Intended  to  encourage 
States  to  develop  centralized  and  com- 
prehensive programs  for  Juvenile  delin- 
quency prevention  and  control.  Punds 
were  miSe  avalltkble  for  planning,  for 
rehablh^flon  and  prevention  services 
and  for  other  piuixMes. 

Moneys  were  to  be  granted  either  to 
the  B^tes  to  be  allocated  to  localities  or 
nonprofit  organizations  through  a  cen- 
tral State  agency,  or  directly  to  locali- 
ties or  nonprofit  organizations. 

There  was  a  strong  preference  among 
some  segments  in  Congress  for  making 
grants  to  State  agencies  Under  the  so- 
called  State  plan. 

Today,  however,  we  find  that  In  many 
cases  the  State  plan  has  proven  to  be  a 
liability  rather  than  an  asset. 

This  is  because  section  131  of  the  act 
provides  that  funding  grants  under  the 
State  plan  can  go  only  to  local  agencies 
and  nonprofit  organizations,  and  that 
these  fimds  cannot  be  used  for  aiding 
programs  or  projects  carried  out  by 
State  agencies. 

This  is  a  serloiis  handicap  In  those 
States  that  have  accomplished  a  signifi- 
cant centralization  of  delinquency  con- 
trol services  under  State  auspices. 

I  know  that  this  Is  a  serious  handicap 
in  my  own  State  because  Connecticut, 
which  has  a  State-operated  Juvenile  court 
sytfem  and  correctional  system,  will  be 
prevented  from  financially  aiding  these 
agencies.  These  two  systems  alone  handle 
the  bulk  of  the  delinquents  of  Con- 
necticut. 

In  these  cases  where  the  States  have 
already  extended  State  aid  by  operating 
what  were  formerly  local  delinquent 
control  programs  the  State  agencies  now 
need  the  Federal  aid  that  would  have 
otherwise  gone  to  local  programs. 

It  is  absurd  to  deny  Federal  aid  to 
those  very  States  that  have   been  the  ■ 
most  compliant  with  the  objectives  of 
the  State  plan  as  envisioned  by  Its  sup- 
porters in  Congress. 

To  accomplish  this  purpose  I  offer  my 
amendment  to  section  131(b)(1)  of  the 
act  which  will  permit  States  to  use  funds 
for  State  as  well  as  local  programs  and 
projects.  This  will  In  no  way  change  any 
of  the  goals  of  the  act  and  will  in  no  way 
discriminate  against  local  agencies  In 
obtaining  grants  for  their  own  programs 
under  the  act. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  following 


letters  be  printed  In  the  Ricoio  at  this 
point.  They  are  from  David  R.  Weln- 
stein,  deputy  director  of  the  Planning 
Committee  on  Criminal  Administration 
for  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and  Oeorge 
B.  Trubow,  executive  director  of  the 
Governor's  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement and  the  Administration  of 
Justice  for  the  State  of  Maryland.  They 
outline  the  problems  the  States  of  Con- 
necticut and  Maryland  are  having  In 
complying  with  the  provisions  of  the  Ju- 
venile Delinquency  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  1998. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rtc- 
ORB,  as  follows: 

StATx  OF  Cow NrcncDT 
Plannino  CoMitnrsx  on 

CBIMIMAI.  AOMIMISrmATtON, 

Hartford,  Conn..  May  6, 1969. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Dooo, 
Sew  Senate  Office  Butlding. 
Woihtngton.  D.C. 

Obab  Ssmato*  Dodo:  The  Planning  Com- 
mlttae  on  Qgrimln*!  AdmlnUtrmtlon  has  b««n 
(iMlgnatcd  l>y  Oovemor  D«mpMy  to  admlnla- 
t«r  the  Jutenlle  IJeUnquency  PrevenUon 
and  Control  Act  of  1908.  Several  provUlona  of 
the  Act  have  cauaed  u«  great  concern. 

Under  Section  182  of  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1»68. 
until  a  state  haa  subnaltted  and  had  approved 
a  c6mprehen»lve  .Juvenile  delinquency  plan, 
the  Secretary  of  HSW  may  make  direct 
granu  to  «Ute,  local  and  private  grantees. 
Following  submission  of  the  state  plan  and 
lU  approval  by  HXW,  grants  to  state,  local 
and  private  agencies  can  be  made  only 
through  a  single  sute  agency  designated  for 
such  purpose.  If  the  sUte  chooses  to  admin- 
ister the  funds  available  under  the  Act.  It 
cannot,  however,  make  grants  to  state 
agencies. 

This  anomalous  situation  arises  because 
SecUon  181  (b)(1)  of  the  Act  requires  that 
the  state  comprehensive  plan  provide  that 
federal  funds  must  be  used  solely  for  proj- 
ects and  programs  submitted  by  a  commu- 
nity, municipal  or  other  local  public  or  pri- 
vate agency.  Thus,  if  the  state  creates  a  com- 
prehensive plan.  It  will  be  barred  from  us- 
ing funds  to  assist  ttate  agencies  and  pro- 
grams. It  states  such  as  Connecticut  which 
have  a  state  operated  Juvenile  cotirt  system 
and  state  operated  juvenile  correctional  cen- 
ters, a  substantial  portion  of  the  agencies 
which  serve  Juvenile  delinquents  would  be 
barred  from  receiving  financial  aid  under 
the  Act. 

Further,  SecUon  181(b)  (14)  requires  that 
the  state  comprehensive  plan  provide  as- 
surance that  the  sUte  will  furnish  at  least 
one-half  of  the  non-federal  share  of  funds 
required  to  meet  the  cost  of  programs  and 
projects  aided  under  the  sUte  plan.  This 
provision  only  applies  If  the  state  files  a  com- 
prehensive plan.  The  sUte  Is  penalized  If  It 
chooses  to  administer  the  distribution  of 
federal  funds  for  Juvenile  delinquency  pro- 
grams within  the  state. 

As  matters  stand  now,  Connecticut  cannot 
avail  Itsklf  of  the  "block  grant"  approach 
without  cutting  off  all  state  agencies  from 
federal  aid.  The  best  Information  we  have  Is 
that  before  June  30.  1989.  each  state  will  re- 
ceive from  HEW  sfiO.OOO  for  planning,  ac- 
tion programs  or  a  combination  of  the  two. 
If  Connecticut  elects  to  use  these  funds  to 
pursue  the  route  of  comprehensive  planning 
for  the  control  or  prevention  of  juvenUe  de- 
linquency. It  wlU,  If  It  Is  to  protect  the  In- 
terests of  state  agencies,  be  forced  to  take  the 
plan  afid  put  It  In  a  drawer  and  \ise  It  only  as 
a  general  guide. 

We  know  of  your  continuing  Interest  In 
the  expansion  and  proper  admlnlstntton  of 
juvenile  delinquency  programs  and  hope  that 


you  wUl  take  o\ir  thoughts  Into  account 
when  the  present  Act  comes  up  for  recon- 
sideration. 

Sincerely, 

Datid  R.  Wxxnstkin, 

Deputy  Director. 

BXKCtrmrx  DBPAaTMXNT, 

State  Ottick  BxTtLDiNo. 
Baltimore.  Md..  May  13.  1969. 
Mr.  WALTxa  J.  Kknnxt,  Jr., 
Counsel  to  Senate  Juvenile  Subcommittee, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  M>.  Kknnct:  Although  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  PrevenUon  and  Control  Act  of 
1968  Is  a  forward  step  In  comprehensive  plan- 
ning and  program  Implementation  for  the 
prevention,  control  and  treatment  of  juve- 
nile delinquency,  Section  131  of  the  Act 
makes  impossible  any  slgnlOcant  partlcl- 
paUon  by  the  SUte  of  Maryland.  The  present 
language  of  that  section  provides  for  grants 
only  to  local  public  and  non-profit  agencies. 
In  Maryland,  almost  every  Juvenile  program 
or  project  Is  operated  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  JuvenUe  Services.  Maryland  Is  a 
leader  In  unifying  juvenile  affairs  program- 
ming at  a  SUte  level,  consUtent  with  rec- 
ommendations of  acknowledged  experts  In 
the  field. 

So  that  Maryland  can  participate  In  the 
grant  sections  of  the  Juvenile  Prevention 
and  Control  Act,  the  language  of  Section  131 
should  be  amende^  to  allow  action  grants  to 
sUtes  agencies.  Without  such  b  provision  the 
purposes  of  the  Act  will  be  frustrated  In  the 
SUto  of  Maryland. 
Sincerely, 

Oborce  B.  Tkubow, 
Executive  Director. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  this  situa- 
tion exists  in  varying  degrees  in  every 
State  in  the  Nation  and  constitutes  a 
serious  flaw  in  the  act,  which  my  amend- 
ment will  correct. 

Mr.  President,  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other we  have  severely  retarded  and  neg- 
lected this  legislation.  The  moneys  re- 
quested In  the  original  bill  were  not 
nearly  enough  to  attack  the  Increasing 
rate  of  Juvenile  delinquency.  The  amount 
actually  authorized  was  negligible,  and 
the  language  of  the  bill  has  added  to  the 
difficulty  of  distributing  even  these 
meager  fxmds. 

I  think  we  can  ill  afford  to  forego  the 
benefits  which  could  be  achieved  with 
this  legislation.  I  think  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  we  will  have  to  improve  the  funding 
imder  this  act.  And  I  think  we  may  need 
other  improvements  as  well.  Today  I 
merely  ask  that  we  Improve  the  language 
of  the  bill  to  facilitate  the  funding  of 
State  programs  for  this  fiscal  year,  the 
end  of  which  is  only  a  short  month  and 
a  half  away.  • 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  swift  and  favor- 
able consideration  of  this  amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
text  of  the  bill  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  RxcoRi). 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bUl  (S.  2263)  to  expand  the  par- 
ticipation by  State  agencies  in  programs 
authorized  by  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1968.  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Dodd,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  tlUe,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoro,  as 
follows: 
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8.2968 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Bepretentatlves  of  the  United  State$  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  ThtA  section 
181(b)(1)  o«  ths  JuvenUe  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act  of  1968  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  colon  and  the 
flowing:  "Provided,  That  the  approval  of 
programs  or  prOjaeU  by  the  SUte  agency, 
designated  under  subsecUon  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, to  be  carried  out  by  It  or  by  any  other 
SUte  agency  shall  be  deemed  an  award  of  s 
grant  to  a  local  public  agency.  If  the  SUte 
plan  contains,  in  addition  to  the  provUlons 
otherwise  required  by  this  secUon,  provisions 
and  assurances  (applicable  to  such  project 
or  program)  that  are  fully  equivalent  to  ttoee 
otherwise  required  of  local  public  agencies  . 


PUBLIC  FINANCIAL  DISCLOSURE  BY 
CERTAIN  PUBLIC  OPFICIALfl— 
AMENDMENT 

AMZNVICKNT  NO.   24 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  once  again 
public  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  our 
Government  has  been  shaken  by  reports 
refiecting  on  a  top  official  of  the  Oov- 
emment,  in  this  case  a  member  of  the 
Nation's  highest  tribunal  and  most  re- 
vered institution,  the  UJ3.  Supreme 
Court.  And,  I  believe,  confidence  will  not 
be  restored  until  Congress  makes  it 
mandatory  for  Supreme  Court  Justices 
and  all  other  members  of  the  Federal  Ju- 
diciary— as  well  as  Members  of  Congress 
and  high  officials  in  the  executive 
branch — to  make  full,  regular,  and  most 
importantly,  public  reports  on  their  In- 
come and  financial  activities. 

On  April  29  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Hast)  and  I  introduced  S. 
1993— the  Case-Hart  bill— to  require  such 
disclosure  by  members  of  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches.  Joining  us  as  co- 
sponsors  were  Senators  Cook,  Haiuxld, 
Javtts,  Mathzas,  Proxkok,  Saxbi,  Spong, 
and  TTonios. 

Today,  on  behalf  of  most  of  the  same 
sponsors  and  Senators  Bxllmon,  Chttrch, 
GooDKLL,  Harris,  Kxnkcdt.  MANsnxLD, 
MoifSALS,  Moss,  MvsKXt,  Pkrct,  and 
Scott,  I  submit  an  amendment  intended 
to  be  proposed  by  us  Jointly  to  8.  \993,  to 
extend  its  provisions  to  the  Judicial 
branch. 

Once  considered  an  intolerable  in- 
vasion of  privacy,  public  financial  dis- 
closure is  no  longer  a  novelty.  It  has  be- 
come almost  routine  for  presidential 
candidates.  For  years  now  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  us  In  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  have  voluntarily  made 
such  reports  annually.  This  year,  under 
rules  adopted  last  year,  each  Member  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  had  to  file  both 
confidential  and  public  reports  con6em- 
Ing  their  income  and  "outside"  activi- 
ties. 

But  both  Houses  sharply  limited  the 
nature  and  scope  of  the  public  reports 
which  in  both  cases  are  woefully  inade- 
quate. To  many  Members,  let  alone  the 
public,  they  seemed  like  an  exercise  in 
hypocrisy. 

They  have  served  some  purpose,  how- 
ever. To  an  extent,  they  have  accus- 
tomed Members  of  Congress  to  the  idea 
of  public  disclosure.  And  having  dipped 
a  toe  into  the  water.  Members  will  find, 
I  believe,  getting  all  the  way  in  less  pain- 
ful than  many  have  feared. 


In  the  past,  it  has  been  argued  that  the 
protection  of  a  disclosure  requirement  is 
neither  needed  nor  appropriate  for  the 
Judiciary.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  true, 
I  believe,  that  the  bench  by  statute  and 
tradition  has  maintaflied  more  careful 
standards  of  craiduct  than  the  other 
branches  of  Government.  Instances  of 
Impropriety  or  corruption  of  Federal 
Judies,  although  not  unknown,  have  been 
relatively  few. 

Yet  the  very  fact  that  the  Judiciary 
Is  removed  from  the  political  arena 
makes  public  disclosure  a  peculiarly  ap- 
propriate safeguard  of  Judicial  integrity. 
For  Judges  are  traditionally  expected  to 
remain  silent  and  make  no  direct  re- 
sponse to  criticism,  although  even  the 
am)earance  of  impropriety  can  do 
grievous  damage  to  public  trust  in  a  vital 
element  of  our  political  system. 

Elected  officials  can  be  turned  out  of 
office.  Executive  officials  can  be  dis- 
missed or  otherwise  disciplined.  Federal 
Judges  alone  are  appointed  for  life. 
Though  this  is  qualified  by  the  constitu- 
tional limitations  of  "during  good  be- 
haviour," the  process  of  removal  Is  rare- 
ly invoked. 

In  these  circumstances  I  expect  that 
many  members  of  the  Federal  judiciary 
would  not  object,  indeed  many  would 
welcome  inclusion  of  the  Judicial 
branch,  along  with  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches.  In  the  adoption  of 
a  full  public  financial  disclosure  statute. 
In  this  connection,  it  Is  worth  noting 
that  just  a  few  days  ago  one  of  the  As- 
sociate Justices  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  called  for  full  disclosure  of  sources 
of  Inccxne. 

No  less  than  with  the  Congress,  a 
cloud  over  the  bench  casts  a  shadow  on 
not  only  the  institution  but  all  of  its 
members.  And,  unlike  Members  of  Con- 
gress, our  Federal  judges  can  hardly  take 
to  the  hustings  to  dispel  that  shadow. 

Pull  public  disclosure  of  Income  and 
financial  activities  offers  the  same  ad- 
vantages to  the  Federal  judiciary  as  to 
the  legislative  and  executive  arms  of 
our  Government. 

Prime  among  them  is  its  preventive 
thrust. 

The  knowledge  that  one's  financial 
activities  and  interests  will  become 
known  is  the  best  possible  "stop  and 
think"  signal— the  surest  way  to  sharpen 
awareness  of  any  possible  conflict  of  pub- 
lic and  private  interests. 

Second,  the  requirement  for  full  regu- 
lar reports  puts  into  the  public  domain 
the  facts  essential  to  maintain  confidence 
in  our  court  system.  And  it  does  so  with- 
out impairing  the  Independence  of  the 
judiciary  or  the  traditional  reticence  of 
Judges  to  speak  out  other  than  from  the 
bench. 

PinaUy.  it  will  give  the  judiciary  itself 
information  on  which,  through  the 
Judicial  conference  or  other  appropriate 
means,  it  can  take  any  steps  that  may  be 
indicated  to  strengthen  observance  of  the 
highest  standards  of  judicial  conduct. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  renewed  inter- 
est shown  in  the  disclosure  approach  by 
both  Menlbers  of  Ctongress  and  the  press. 
In  the  laAt  Congress  the  Senate  twice 
came  within  four  votes  of  adopting  a  full 
disclosure  rule  for  Senators  and  top  Sen- 
ate staff — and  also  candidates  for  the 


Senate.  When  I  again  introduced  a  dis- 
closure bill  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  was  de- 
lighted to  have  so  many  new  Senators 
join  our  bipartisan  group  from  prior 
years.  With  this  amendment  the  bill 
covers  all  three  branches  of  Government. 
I  hope  and  believe  we  can  achieve  pas- 
sage this  year.  Its  enactment  would  be  the 
clearest  possible  evidence  of  congres- 
sional determination  to  assure  that  public 
office,  whether  legislative,  executive,  or 
judicial.  Is  treated  as  a  public  trust.. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  at  its  next  printing,  the  names  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  , 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church), 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Good- 
ell)  ,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Harris)  ,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Mansfield)  ,  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Moss) ,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Monbale),  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Mvskie),  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mi.  Percy)  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  our  bill  (S.  1993), 
to  promote  public  confidence  in  the 
integrity  of  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  there  be  printed  the  text  of  the 
amendment  submitted  today,  followed  by 
the  text  of  the  bill  (S.  1993) ,  as  it  would 
read  with  the  amendment;  and,  finally, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcoro  a  copy  of  a  letter 
dated  May  27, 1969,  which  I  have  received 
from  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  asking  that  he  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  Case-Hart  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  received,  printed,  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  amendment,  the  bill  as  it 
would  read  with^ttie  proposed  amend- 
ment incorporated  in  It,  and  the  letter 
will  be  printed  in  the  Recqrd. 

The  amendment  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
as  follows: 

Ajceitoment  No.  24 
On  page  1,  line  5, -strike  out  the  comma 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "of 
the  executive  branch  or  any  department  or 
agency  thereof,  eaoh  judge  or  justice  of  a 
court  of  the  United  SUtee,". 

On  page  1,  line  6,  strike  out  the  words 
"executive  or  legislative",  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  words  ''legislative,  executive,  or 
Judicial". 

On  page  4,  lln^  18,  strike  out  the  words 
"executive  or  legislative",  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "legislative,  executive,  or 
judicial". 

On  page  5,  between  lines  9  and  10,  Insert 
the  following  new  ptiragraph : 

"(5)  The  twm  'court  of  the  TJnltod  States' 
means  each  court  so  defined  by  section  451, 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  and  each  of  the 
following  courts:  the  District  <3ourt  of  the 
Virgin  Islands,  the  District  Court  of  Guam.  ^ 
the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  SUtes.  and  the 
Court  of  Military  Appeals." 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  Bill  to 
promote  public  oonfldince  In  the  legislative, 
executive,  and  Judicial  branches  of  the  Oov- 
emment  of  the  United  Stotes." 

The  bill  (S.  1993)  as  amended,  would 
read  as  follows:  , 
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Be  tt  enaetml  bt  t*^*>  ««»«*«  f^^  f '^ 
o/  R0pr«*entaUva  of  the  Unit^  ^*f',^( 
Atneric*  tn  Cmgren  •••«*«»f*-  .T*^J,^ 
Moh  MMDber  of  the  Senate  and  tbe  Ho\ue 
of  Iiepr«««xUUvee  (Including  the  Rerident 
CooSMlonar)  e»ch  cini  or  mUltary  officer 
of  the  execuUve  branch  or  »ny  depw^ment  or 
•mncT  thereof.  e«sh  Judge  or  Juettce  of  % 
court  of  the  United  8t»tee,  and  ••«I»  •nj" 
ployee  of  the  legUlatlre.  executive.  <»  l"fj- 
iA»X  branch  of  the  Oovemment  of  the  Unltq 
SUtes  or  any  department  or  agency  Um>^ 
who  U  compeneated  at  a  rate  In  exceea  <w 
♦18.000  per  annum  ahaU  flle  annually,  and 
•acb  individual"  who  Is  a  candidate  of  a  po- 
UUcal  party  In  a  general  election  for  the 
office  of  Senator  or  Repreeentattye.  or  Real- 
dent  CommUaloner  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives but  who,  at  the  time  he  becoiMsa 
candidate,  does  not  occupy  any  such  oOoe, 
shall  file  within  one  month  after  he  be- 
ocmee  a  candidate  for  such  office,  with  the 
ComptroUer  General  a  report  containing  a 
full  and  complete  statement  of — 

(1)  the  amoxukt  and  eotiroe  c<  each  Item  of 
laeoma.  each  Item  of  reimbursement  for  any 
eapeadlture,  and  each  gift  or  aggregate  o< 
Clfts  from  one  source  (other  than  glfu  re- 
oelTed  from  any  relative  or  his  spouse)  re- 
eeived  by  him  or  by  him  and  his  spouse 
lolnUy  during  the  preceding  calendar  year 
which  exceeds  1100  In  amount  or  value;  to- 
oludlng  any  fee  or  other  honorarium  reoalT»d 
by  him  for  or  In  connection  with  the  prepara- 
tion or  delivery  of  any  speech  or  addrees. 
attendance  at  any  conTenUon  or  other  assem- 
bly of  indlTlduala,  or  the  preparaUon  of  any 
arUcle  or  other  compoelUon  for  publlcaUon. 
•nd  the  monetary  value  of  subeUtence,  en- 
tertainment, travel,  and  other  facilities  re- 
ceived by  him  In  kind; 

(3)  the  value  of  each  asaet  held  by  him. 
or  by  him  and  his  spouse  jolnUy.  and  the 
amoont  of  each  liability  owed  by  blm.  or 
by  him  and  bis  spouse  JolnUy,  as  o<  tba  eloae 
tA  the  preceding  calendar  year; 

(8)  all  dealings  in  seoorlttee  or  commodi- 
ties by  him.  or  by  blm  and  his  spouse  JolnUy, 
or  by  any  parwm  acting  on  hU  behalf  or 
pursuant  to  hU  direction  during  the  preced- 
ing calendar  year  snd 

(4)  aU  purchases  and  sales  of  real  prop- 
erty or  any  Intereat  therein  by  him,  or  by 
Mm  and  his  spouse  JolnUy,  or  by  any  person 
acting  on  his  behalf  or  pursuant  to  his  direc- 
tion, during  the  preceding  calendar  year. 

(b)  Except  as  hereinbefore  provided,  re- 
ports required  by  this  secUon  (other  than 
reports  so  required  by  candidates  of  polltt- 
cal  parties)  shall  be  filed  not  later  than  April 
30  of  each  year.  In  the  case  of  any  person 
who  ceases,  prior  to  such  date  In  any  year. 
to  occupy  the  office  or  position  the  occu- 
pancy of  which  impoees  upon  him  the  re- 
porting requirements  contained  In  subaec- 
Uon  (a)  shall  flle  such  report  on  the  last 
day  he  occupies  such  office  or  position,  or 
on  such  later  date,  not  more  than  three 
months  after  such  last  day.  as  the  Comp- 
troUer General  may  pre8crir)e. 

(c)  Reports  required  by  this  section  shall 
be  m  such  form  and  detaU  as  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  mav  prescribe.  The  Comptroller 
General  may  provide  for  the  grouping  of 
Items  of  income,  sources  of  Income,  assets. 
liabilities.- dealings  In  secvirlUes  or  cooimo- 
dlUes,  and  purchases  and  sales  of  real  prop- 
erty, when  separate  itemization  Is  not  feasi- 
ble or  U  not  necessary  for  an  accurate  dis- 
closure of  the  income,  net  worth,  dealing  In 
securities  and  oommodlUes.  or  ptirohases  and 
aales  of  real  property  of  any  Individual. 

(d)  Each  report  required  by  this  section 
■hall  be  made  under  penalty  for  perjury.  Any 
person  who  wlllfuUy  falls  to  flle  a  report  re- 
quired by  this  section,  or  who  knowingly  and 
wUlfully  flies  a  false  report  under  this  sec- 
tton,  shall  be  flned  »2.000.  or  imprisoned  for 
not  more  than  Ave  years,  or  both. 
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(e)  All  reports  filed  under  this  section 
■hall  be  maintained  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral as  public  records  which,  under  such 
reasonable  regulations  as  he  shall  prescribe, 
■hall  be  available  for  inspection  by  members 
of  the  public. 

(f)  Por  the  purposes  of  any  report  re- 
quired by  this  section,  an  individual  shall  be 
considered  to  have  been  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  or  House  of  RepreeentaUvee,  a  Real- 
dent  Commissioner,  or  ia  officer  or  employee 
of  the  legUlaUve.  execuUve.  or  Judicial 
branch  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  or  any  department  or  agency  thereof, 
during  any  calendar  year  if  he  served  In  any 
such  position  for  more  than  six  months  diur- 
Ing  such  calendar  year. 

(g)  As  used  In  this  secUon — 

(1)  The  term  "Income"  means  gross  In- 
come as  defined  in  section  61  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  ISM. 

(2)  The  term  -security"  means  security 
as  defined  In  section  2  of  the  Securities  Act 
of  103S.  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  T7b). 

(3)  The  term  "commodity"  means  com- 
modity as  defined  m  section  2  of  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Act,  as  amended  (7  U.3.C. 

2). 

(4)  The  term  "dealings  In  ■eciirltlee  or 
commodities"  means  any  acquisition,  hold- 
ing, withholding,  use.  transfer,  dlspoalUon. 
or  other  traitsacUon  involving  any  security 
or  commodity. 

(5)  The  term  "court  of  the  United  SUtes 
means  each  court  so  dsflned  by  •ecUcQ  4S1. 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  and  each  of  the 
foUowlng  courts:  the  District  Court  of  the 
Virgin  Islands,  the  District  Court  of  Guam. 
the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Court  of  MlUtary  Appeals. 

Sac  2  Section  6  of  the  AdmlnUtratlve 
Procedure  Act  (5  U.S.C.  1004)  U  amended 
by  InserUng  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(e)  Communications  to  agency:  All  writ- 
ten communications  and  memorandvims  stat- 
ing the  circumstances,  source,  and  substance 
of  all  oral  communications  made  to  the 
agency,  or  any  officer  or  employee  thereof, 
with  respect  to  such  case  by  any  person  who 
Is  not  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  agency 
shaU  be  made  a  part  of  the  public  record 
of  such  case.  This  subsection  shall  not  apply 
to  communications  to  any  officer,  employee, 
or  agent  of  the  agency  engaged  In  the  per- 
formance of  InvestlgaUve  or  prosecuting 
funcUona  for  the  agency  with  respect  to 
such  case." 


The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Cass  la 
as  follows: 

us.  SXMATX. 

COMKrmc  ON  Bankino  aicd  CT7«Mn»CT, 

Waahrininon.  D.C.,  May  27. 1969. 
Hon.  Cldtobd  Cask. 
Old  Senate  Office  Building. 

Dkjui  Ciawt:  I  am  pleased  to  join  In  spon- 
soring your  bill,  3.  1993,  as  amended,  to  re- 
quire full  pubUc  disclosure  of  the  personal 
financial  interests  of  Members  of  Congreaa, 
candidates  for  Congress,  top  executive  branch 
officials,  and  federal  judges. 

I  believe  that  passage  of  this  leglslaUon 
would  constitute  an  important  step  In  main- 
taining public  confidence  In  the  Integrity  of 
federal  officials  In  the  legtslaUve,  executive, 
and  judicial  branches  of  government.  The 
bill  has  uniform  appllcabUlty.  rigid  guide- 
lines, and  most  Important  of  all — It  en- 
hances the  pubUc's  right  to  full  kaowledga 
of  the  outside  Interests  and  flnanclal  aotlTl- 
Uee  of  federal  officials  as  weU  as  candldatM 
for  congress.  It  helpe  reduce  the  poealblUty 
that  a  federal  -official  would  oonfusa  pubUo 
and  private  ln;eresU. 

It   Is   my   hope    that   tbe   Slat   CongzM^ 
enacts  this  leglslaUon,  or  a  oampar»ble  com- 
prehensive public  disclosure  bill. 
Sincerely.  , 

\    Cmamlmb  H.  Pibct, 
J  V.S.  Senator. 


The  VIC7E  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CASK.  Mr.  Prealdent,  I  ask  unanl- 
mou8  consent  that  I  may  proceed  tor  2 
additional  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HART  and  Mr.  SCOTT  addressed 
the  Chair.  ._  „  ^ 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  sliall  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania, but  first  I  would  like  to  yield  to 
the  cosponsor  of  the  bill,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  . 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  public  confi- 
dence in  Oovemment  demands  full  dis- 
closure of  assets  and  Income  by  all  top 
Federal  ofBcials. 

The  Case-Hart  bill,  to  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  now  offers  the 
amendment,  would  reqiiire  full  annual 
disclosure  of  assets  and  income  by  all 
Federal  officials  making  more  than  $18.- 
000  annually. 

Congress  up  to  now  has  been  seeking  to 
placate  public  opinion  with  disclosure 
measures  that  really  disclose  very  little. 
Most  of  the  pertinent  Information  that 
Senators  must  file  is  left  safely  in  sealed 
envelopes. 

So  our  financial  affairs  are  "on  fUe  — 
but  on  flle  in  deep  drawers,  carefully 
locked.  I  fear  that  where  we  tried  to  look 
virtuous  we  only  succeeded  in  looking 
mildly  ridiculous. 

Full  disclosure — it  taust  be  under- 
stood— Is  not  designed  to  catch  people 
out,  to  discover  wrongdoing,  and  to  pro- 
vide a  way  to  prosecute  it. 

I  do  not  expect  it  will  have  very  much 
effect  on  the  affairs  of  the  men  to  whom 
It  wplles.  although  certainly  all  of  them 
will  feel  compelled  to  scrutinize  their 
dealings  in  advance  with  an  eye  as  to 
how  they  will  look  in  print. 

The  big  asset  to  be  gained  here  is  the 
public's  confidence  in  its  Government. 
As  that  confidence  diminishes,  our  ability 
to  govern  diminishes  In  proportion. 

Today's  public,  Mr.  President,  is  not 
slow  to  detect  hyix>crisy.  And  let  us  face 
it,  Uie  rules  under  which  Congress  oper- 
ates today  do  deserve  a  degree  of  skepti- 
cism. 

I  have  often  heard  the  argument  that 
Congress  need  not  operate  under  disclo- 
sure rules  as  strict  as  we  might  require  of 
other  branches  because  there  is  an  addi- 
tional check  at  work  in  the  legislative: 
the  public's  opportunity  to  vote  us  out  of 
office  periodically. 

But  is  it  fair  to  put  forth  that  aigu- 
ment  while  being  careful  to  see  that  the 
public  is  given  very  little  Information  on 
which  to  base  its  Judgment?  I  think  not. 
Clearly,  public  concern  over  the  out- 
side Income  of  Federal  judges  should  re- 
quire— again  for  the  reason  of  enhanc- 
ing public  confidence — Inclusion  of  the 
Judicial  branch  in  the  disclosure  proce- 
dure. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.  CASE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Michigan.  Mr.  President,  to  add  a  per- 
sonal note,  there  is  no  one  in  the  Senate 
with  whom  I  would  be  more  happy  or 
proud  to  be  associated  than  the  Senator 
from  Michigan.  ^^^ 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 
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Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  for  bringing  this  mat- 
ter to  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  I 
think  it  Is  salutary. 

I  mention  that  the  conunittee  of  11 
of  the  judiciary  branch  is  currently  re- 
ported to  be  considering  the  matter  of 
ethics,  particularly  as  affecting  the  ju- 
diciary,  but   I   assume  it   includes   the 
possibility  of  disclosure  requirements  to 
be  promulgated  by  the  Supreme  Court 
or  by  the  judicial  conference.  If  such 
ethical  procedures  are  recommended  by 
the  courts  and  if  they  go  this  far,  or  per- 
haps further,  then  perhaps  they  will  ac- 
complish the  purpose.  But  to  keep  public 
attention  on  this  matter  I  think  it  de- 
sirable that  we  consider  the  bill  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey.  I  have 
joined  in  sponsormg  the  measure  be- 
cause I  think  its  purpose  good,  its  Intent 
wise,  and  its  enactment — in  this  form 
or  in  the  form  of  judicial  dlrecUon,  in 
one  form  or  another— highly  desirable. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  CASE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all,  I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  and  the  Senator  frcan  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hart)  for  the  bill  they  introduce 
today.  Por  some  time  now,  I  have  be- 
lieved that  there  should  be  a  uniform 
disclosure  requirement  applicable  to 
Members  of  Congress,  to  highly  placed 
officers  of  the  executive  branch,  and  to 
the  judiciary. 

In  the  past,  I  have  periodically  made 
a  voluntary  disclosure  of  my  own  Income 
and  holdings,  even  though  no  such  re- 
quirement has  ever  been  imposed. 

The  time  is  Jong  past  due  for  this  bill 
to  be  favorably  considered  and  passed  by 
the  Senate. 

•I  would  appreciate  it  if  the  Senators 
responsible  for  introducing  this  legisla- 
tion would  permit  me  to  join  in  cospon- 
sorship  of  it,  along  with  the  other  Sena- 
tors named. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  am  sure  that  the  other 
cosponsors  will  have  no  objection,  and 
of  course  I  do  not.  We  welcome  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  with  open  arms. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  name  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill  and  to  be 
shown  on  all  subsequent  printings  of  the 
bill  and  any  amendments. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


IDAHO  NEWSPAPERS  OPPOSE  MINE 
IN    WHITE    CLOUDS    REGION 


} 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  my  State 
of  Idaho  Is  richly  endowed  with  natural 
beauty,  but  among  its  choicest  diadems 
is  a  range  of  snow-capped  moimtains 
called  the  White  Clouds.  They  are  located 
in  central  Idaho,  north  of  the  famous  Sun 
Valley  resort,  and  their  highest  peak  rises 
well  above  11,000  feet.  Often,  even  in  sum- 
med, these  lofty  battlements  are  encir- 
cled by  fleecy  clouds — making  their  name 
most  appropriate.  Beneath  them  are 
fragrant  evergreen  forests  and  many 
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small  turquoise  lakes.  It  is  a  roadless 
wilderness,  a  mecca  for  hikers,  hunters, 
and  fishermen,  and  is  located  on  national 
forest  land. 

Recently,  a  mining  company  applied 
for  permission  to  construct  a  road  into 
a  mining  claim  located  In  the  heart  of 
the  area,  looking  eventually  to  the  opera- 
tion, of  an  open-pit  mine  to  extract 
molyhdenum.  This  threat  to  the  beauty 
and  serenity  of  the  White  Clouds  brought 
a  quick  reaction  from  thousands  of  Ida- 
hoans.  who  have  vigorously  protested  the 
mining  company's  application. 

Their  views  have  been  articulately 
reinforced  by  the  newspapers  of  Idaho, 
many  of  which  have  come  out  in  oppo- 
sition. I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
President,  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
a  number  of  these  excellent  editorials. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Protn  the  Pocatello  (Idaho)  State  Journal. 
May  14,  19691  ! 

A  Mattek  or  Values  | 

There  are  many  compelling  reasons  wny 
Idaho  should  not  permit  the"  White  Clouds 
mountain  area  to  be  despoiled  by  a  molybde- 
num mine,  and  very  few  reasons  why  it 
should. 

American  Smelting  and  Refining  Co.  wants 
to  develop  the  open  pit  mine,  and  the  Forest 
Service  held  hearings  at  BoUe  and  Idaho 
Palls  to  explore  the  matter. 

Not  surprisingly,  a  majority  of  those  who 
attended  the  hearings  opposed  the  mine.  It 
would  be  located  at  the  base  of  CasUe  Peak, 
in  the  heart  of  the  relaUvely  small  White 
Clouds  area  about  40  miles  north  of  Sun 
Valley. 

There  are  dozens  of  small  alpine  lakes 
boa&tlng  excellent  fishing,  there  Is  good  hunt- 
ing of  goats  and  deer,  and  five  access  roads 
bring  people  within  easy  hiking  distance.  The 
areA  offers  unusually  fine  opportunities  for 
hiking,  horseback  riding,  pack  trips,  climb- 
ing and  photography.  The  number  of  persons 
visiting  the  area  has  climbed  sharply  In  re- 
cent years.  With  deriiand  soaring  for  quality 
outdoor  recreation,  recreation  use  of  the 
White  Clovids  area  may  be  expected  to  rise 
accordingly. 

It  appears  unlikely  that  the  area  can  be 
preserved  In  anything  like  Its  present  form  If 
the  mine  Is  developed,  although  Gov.  Don 
Samuelson,  who  favors  developing  the  mine, 
says  coexistence  Is  poeslhl*- 

Richard  Woodworth.  Idaho  Pish  and  Game 
director,  says  the  high  quality  fishing  in  the 
area  would  be  destroyed  by  mineral  develop- 
ment. 3i<  open  pit  mine,  from  which  20.000 
tons  of  mmeral  U  taken  dally  and  processed, 
with  99.5  per  cent  of  it  deposited  In  a  waste 
pile  or  settling  pond,  would  foul  runoff  water 
The  waste  would  grow  at  the  rate  of  six 
million  tons  per  year. 

Molybdenum  is  not  a  strategic  metal.  It  Is 
a  steel  and  Iron  alloy  which  Is  In  abundant 
supply  with  26  per  cent  of  the  U.S.  produc- 
tion exported.  New  mines  are  being  added 

OlSGWllCfC  ■ 

American  Smelting  and  Refining  spokes- 
men have  estimated  a  payroll  of  350  men.  a 
total  investment  of  $40  mUllon  and  sizable 
tax  contributions  to  Idaho  and  Custer 
County  would  result  from  the  mine.  Mine 
proponents  also  complain  that  minerals 
must  be  mined  where  they  are  found,  and 
that  wilderness  proponents  want  to  lock  up 
millions  of  acree. 

We  doubt  that  many  Idahoans  would  want 
to  stop  mining  In  moot  areas  of  the  state. 
But  areas  such  as  the  White  Clouds  axe 
scarce  and  irreplaceable,  with  higher  values 
for  other  purposes  than  mining. 


The  Poreat  Service,  which  Is  charged  with 
administering  the  public  lands  involved  in 
this  case,  announced  In  February  of  this  year 
plans  for  an  Intensive  study  of  the  area  to 
determine  how  It  can  beet  serve  the  needs  of 
the  American  people.  The  study  Is  expected 
to  take  two  years,  diirlng  which  qo  change  In 
the  character  of  the  area  will  be  permitted. 
Minor  projects  tending  to  Imprwe  the  recre- 
ation use  of  the  area  may  be  initiated,  such 
as  work  on  trails  and  installation  of  minimal 
sanitation  faclUtlee.  ^ 

Prospecting  and  mineral  development  are. 
authorized  on  most  Federal  lands.  Including 
national  foresto.  Basic  authorization  origi- 
nates from  the  General  Mining  Laws  of  1872. 
The  Forest  Service,  however,  authorizes 
whether  roads  may  be  built  into  aretu  and 
preecrlbee  standards. 

There  has  been  agitation  in  the  wake  of 
the  White  Clouds  case  to  revise  the  1872 
mining  laws,  and  such  a  revision  would  seem 
to  be  in  order  to  recognize  areas  of  special 
significance  such  as  the  White  Clouds. 

In  the  meantime,  there  should  be  no  auto- 
mobile roads  Into  the  area,  and  no  disruptive 
molybdenum  mine. 


[Prom  the  Post-Register) 
Wht  Castle  Peak  Should  Not  Be  Mikeo 
The  Castle  Peak  mining  venture  in  Cen- 
tral Idaho  of  the  American  Smelting  and 
Mining  Co.  cannot  be  considered  In  the  con- 
text of  a  standard  mining  claim  in  a  stand- 
ard forest  area. 

The  White  Cloud  mountain  area  Is  simply 
not  a  standard  area.  It  Is  one  of  Idaho's 
unique  wilderness  treasuries — which  should 
not  be  lost  for  all  time,  as  a  pack- in  or 
walk-in  area,  jbecaiise  of  the  company's  pro- 
jected road  aid  mining  operation  in  the 
heart  of  this  kke-laced  high  country. 

But  some  are  trying  to  give  this  mining 
project  a  "business  as  usual"  Image — which 
It  decidedly  does  not  have. 

What's  wrong  with  a  road  and  a  mining 
operation  in  the  White  Clouds?  R.  J.  Brun- 
Ing.  editor  of  the  North  Idaho  Press.  In 
Wallace,  asks. 

Mr.  Brunlng  speaks  from  a  setting  which 
cared  little  about  envlrorunental  balance  In 
the  course  of  Its  history  .  .  and  the  area 
shows  It.  Not  that  mining  Is  not  Important 
to  Idaho,  mind  you.  because  it  Is.  But  Mr. 
Brunlng  makes  the  mistake  again  of  equat- 
ing the  White  Clouds  with  any  mining  ven- 
ture anywhere. 

The  trouble.  Mr.  Brunlng,  with  a  road  into 
the  heart  of  the  White  Clouds — which  is  not 
a  large  area — is  that  there  are  thousands  of 
public  roa<K  In  the  forest  but  there  are  pre- 
cious few  areas  like  the  White  Clouds.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  current  push  by  the  lum- 
bering Industry  is  probably  going  to  see  a 
great  many  more  roads  opened  up.  If  Mr. 
Brunlng  will  sit  down  now  and  examine  the 
roads  Into  the  national  forests  and  on  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  land  over  the 
state,  he  cannot  claim  that  the  public  Is  not 
served  more  than  adequately  In  their  quest 
for  the  forested  back  country. 

But  Mr.  Brunlng  misses  the  big  point — 
and  that  Is  the  vital  Importance  of  preserv- 
ing those  fast  disappearing  wilderness-type 
areas  which,  although  small  percentagewise 
r  as  compared  against  the  road-served  forested 
areas.  Is  uniquely  endowed  for  preservation. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  White  Clouds 
are  not  or  will  not  be  used.  The  Prog  Lake 
area  Is  over-used  now.  And  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice reported  recently  that  it  Is  considering 
controls  on  the  time  allowed  for  horses  to 
be  in  the  area  because  of  the  fragile  ecology 
of  the  area  as  against  the  heavy  use  some 
areas  are  receiving.  It  will  always  be  used 
by  the  hunters  and  fishermen,  the  stone 
hunters,  the  photography  buffs,  and  the 
hikers  who  pack  In  or  walk  In  .  .  .  and  In- 
creasing. But  put  a  road  Into  the  area  and 
an  open  pit  mining   operation    (which   we 
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ptmnxam   It   will   b«).    and   •ouMthlnc   baa 
lM«n  ln«trl«T«My  lost. 

Mr.  Branlnc  abould  mak  Idaboana — or  tbOM 
outald*  of  Idaho  who  bava  rUltad  It — what 
•ort  of  valua  thay  place  on  th«  eztatliig  prUnl- 
tiTa  araa  In  Idaho.  What  would  hava  bap- 
panad  by  now  to  thla  tpactacular  country  If 
the  Foraat  Sarvlca  waa  not  wlae  enough  to 
praaerve  It  aome  SO  yean  ago.  And  can  Mr. 
Brunlng  aay  that  the  Middle  Pork  of  the 
Balmon  River  or  the  Salmon  river  country 
Itaelf  la  not  ua«d?  We  would  refer  blm  to 
Foreat  Service  ttatUtlca  on  laat  ■ummer's 
number  of  boata  and  people  who  flabad, 
bunted,  boated  and  hiked  In  tbla  area. 

The  Foreat  Service  gave  tta  own  cue  on  the 
Importance  of  the  preaervatlon  factor  of  thia 
araa  for  recreation,  when  the  regional  office 
recently  stated : 

.  .  Challla  National  Foreat  management 
plana  developed  prior  to  the  recent  mining 
exploration  In  the  area  do  not  call  for  de- 
velopment of  roada.  Under  theaa  plana,  man- 
agement empbaals  la  being  given  to  the 
area's  exceptionally  high  recreation  values." 
The  Foreat  Service  has  kept  the  area  road- 
leaa  precisely  for  this  purpose. 

It  sboi^A  also  be  (Jointed  out  that  the  tax- 
pa£;ra  arej^aylng  a  big  bUl  for  the  American 
SoMltlng'  and  Mining  Co.  to  Irretrievably 
altar  this  area.  Ttoe  federal  government  pays 
50  per  cent  of  tne  mining  exploration  coat 
and  SO  per  cent  of  the  road  coat  under  Ita 
minerals  incentive  program.  Fine.  We  should 
have  a  minerals  Incentive  program.  But  does 
It  have  to  have  the  tunnel  vision  of  equating 
all  areas  with  such  unusual  areaa  aa  the 
White  Cloud?  What  la  particularly  queatlon- 
able  la  Indication  by  the  mining  company 
that  It  really  la  still  exploring  the  value  of 
the  molybdenum  in  its  White  Cloud  claim — 
and  la  having  the  taxpayers  foot  half  of  the 
bill  to  find  out.  The  tragedy  la  that  thla 
"business  as  usual"  attitude  la  being  de- 
ployed In  an  area  which,  we  are  confident, 
Idahoans  and  the  reat  of  the  nation,  once 
familiar  with  Ita  offering,  would  want  pre- 
served. 

And  keep  In  mind,  thla  country  la  export- 
ing 26  per  cent  of  Ita  molybdenum  produc- 
tion. 

We  hope  Idahoans  familiarize  themaelvea 
with  the  lasues  Involved  in  the  Castle  Peak 
mining  venture.  We  are  sure.  then,  that  they 
will  show  up  In  decisive  numbers  at  the 
Idaho  Falls  bearing  this  coming  Saturday  to 
proteat  it,  and  to  ask  the  Foreat  Service  to 
apply  extraordinary  authority  to  stop  It. 

[n'om  the  Idaho  Sunday  Statesman,   Iday 

11.  1900] 

SacKiFica  Idaho  NbdnT  Mass 

Some  treaauree — like  classic  paintings, 
historical  cathedrals,  literary  classics,  beau- 
tiful baya,  or  unusual  mountain  areas  of 
lofty  peaks  and  clear  lakes — have  exceptional 
value.  Idaho  haa  such  treasure  in  the  White 
Clouds  mountain  area  northeaat  of  Sun 
VaUey. 

Hearings  the  past  two  days  have  explored 
the  queatlon  of  whether  the  White  Clouds 
should  be  opened  to  an  open  pit  molyb- 
denum mine,  and  to  poaalble  further  mining 
developments.  The  record  Indlcatea  that: 

Idaho  is  not  forced  to  accept  mining  in 
the  White  Clouds  at  this  time. 

The  Foreet  Service  should  explore  all  other 
poaalble  meana  of  permitting  further  ex- 
ploration and  evaluation  of  the  mining 
claims,  rather  than  allowing  a  road  into  the 
area. 

A  Forest  Service  land  management  study 
of  the  area  already  commenced  ahould  be 
completed  before  any  mining  la  aUowed. 

Both  the  state  and  the  nation  need  to 
nuUie  some  Jud^enta  about  confllcta  be- 
tween mining  and  other  uses  in  such  excep- 
tional areas  aa  the  White  Clouds.  Ways  muat 
be  sought  to  protect  the  moat  magnificent 
achievements  of  nature,  without  praventUog 
mining  from  doing  lu  vital  job. 


I<lnlng  people,  have  legitimate  concern 
that  too  much  iand  will  be  excluded  from 
mining.  The  pfoblem  is  to  Identify  truly  ex- 
ceptional areal.  other  areaa  of  lesser  recrea- 
tional and  aesthetic  value,  and  average  areaa. 
Oov.  Don  Skmuelaon  lent  the  preatlge  of 
hls.oAoe  to  tQa  mining  propoaal.  The  gov- 
ernor presented^a  good  summary  of  the  caae 
for  a  mine  In  the  White  douda,  but  we  can't 
agree  with  some  of  bis  aasumptlona  or  with 
his  conclusion. 

Governor  Samuelson  said  that  Idaho's  need 
for  economic  development  transcends  other 
aapects.  Spokeamen  for  American  Smelting 
and  Refining  Co  estimated  a  payroll  of  300 
men.  a  toUl  inveatment  of  MO  million  and 
sizable  tax  contributions  to  Idaho  and  Custer 
Couoty. 

The  lundamental  issue  is  the  quality  of 
the  White  Clouds  area  versus  the  economics 
of  a  mine.  People  who  have  been  there  con- 
sider It  one  of  the  outstanding  scenic  and 
recreation  areas  of  the  nation.  A  mine  there 
la  not  the  same  aa  a  nxlne  somewhere  else  in 
the  Idaho  mountains. 

Oovemor  Samuelson  said  that  mining  and 
recreatton  uae  can  coexist.  But  it  seems  ob- 
vious that  an  open  pit  mine,  from  which 
30.000  tons  of  material  U  taken  dally  and 
processed,  with  over  99.6  per  cent  of  It  de- 
posited In  a  waate  pile  or  settling  pond,  la 
going  to  have  a  tremendoiu  Impact.  Sucb  a 
waste  deposit  would  grow  at  the  rate  of  alz 
million  tons  per  year. 

A  similar  molybdenum  mine  at  Climax, 
Colo.,  has  seen  half  a  mountain  removed  and 
put  into  a  settling  pond  that  is  measured  In 
miles.  Colorado's  hikers,  flahermen,  campers, 
picnickers,  bunters  and  seekers  after  scenic 
grandeur  go  elsewhere. 

Dlrctor  Richard  Woodworth  of  the  Idaho 
Fish  and  Games  Department  said  the  high 
quality  fishing  In  the  lakes  of  the  White 
Clouds  area  would  be  daatroyed.  He  said 
full  mineral  development  of  the  area  would 
severely  Jeopardize  fishing  and  other  uses. 

■meet  Day  of  the  Idaho  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion pointed  out  that  the  propoaed  road 
would  open  the  White  Clouds  to  other  min- 
eral explcxation  with  heavy  equipment.  Once 
a  road  la  built  the  question  of  the  future  of 
the  White  Clouds  might  be  permanently 
determined. 

American  Smelting  has  conducted  Itaelf 
well,  cooperating  with  the  Foreat  Service  to 
protect  the  ecology.  Company  repreaentativea 
promised  to  be  conscious  of  conservation 
practices.  But  the  sheer  dimensions  of  a  mo- 
lybdenum operaton.  recovering  leas  than 
one  half  of  one  per  cent  of  millions  of  toxu 
of  ore,  creates  an  Immense  obstacle  to  con- 
servation. 

Other  mining  exploration,  and  possible 
development,  would  have  further  Impact — 
and  could  pose  threats  to  the  headwaters  of 
the  Sast  Fork  of  the  Salmon  River. 

Thousands  of  Idahoans  enjoy  outdoor  rec- 
reation. Anyone  who  can  walk  and  who  can 
get  away  for  a  day  or  two  can  enjoy  the  Whlttf 
Clouds  area.  There  are  five  access  roads  to 
bring  people  within  easy  hiking  distance. 

The  area  is  relatively  small,  only  eight  by 
10  miles.  It  has  54  lakes,  and  one  of  the  few 
glaciers  In  Idaho. 

Over  the  years  a  sizable  percentage  of  the 
entire  Idaho  population  can  be  expected  to 
spend  some  time  there — particularly  in  view 
of  the  pul^lty  the  area  Is  receiving  after 
being  relatively  unknown  for  years.  It  la 
close  to  Sun  Valley  and  the  Stanley  Basin 
and  a  part  of  an  extremely  popular  region  of 
recreation  use. 

Its  recreation  value  has  already  been  recog- 
nized by  the  Foreat  Service,  which  has  sought 
to  protect  Its  unusual  qualltlea. 

Unfortunately,  the  potential  molybdenum 
discovery  Is  within  two  miles  of  Castle  Peak. 
the  granddaddy  of  the  White  Cloud  moun- 
tains. It  would  be  wonderful  If  Idaho  could 
have  thla  mining  development,  and  protect 
the  quality  of  the  White  Clouda.  It  can't 
lUTft  both. 


Molybdenum  la  a  steel  and  Iron  alloy  which 
contributes  to  the  autoa  and  airplanes  that 
traxuport  people.  Increasingly  people  are 
using  such  vehicles  for  travel  to  recreation 
areas  like  Idaho.  Recreation  helps  create  the 
demand  for  molybdenum. 

The  metal  Is  in  abimdant  supply  and  35 
per  cent  of  the  VS.  production  is  exported. 
New  mlnea  are  being  added  in  Canada,  the 
United  States  and  South  America.  One  mine 
in  Colorado,  to  be  opened  in  1976,  is  expected 
to  Increase  the  present  level  of  production  by 
one  half.  It  la  not  in  an  area  of  the  quality 
of  the  White  Clouds. 

The  big  Climax  mine  in  Colorado,  with  an 
ore  body  that  is  expected  to  last  30  to  40 
years,  is  not  being  operated  at  full  capacity. 
It  la  obvious  that  the  nation  does  not  pres- 
ently need  this  particular  mine.  If  produc- 
tion from  this  location  should  become  vital 
In  the  future  the  ore  would  still  be  there. 

The  White  Clouds  are  a  higher  quality  area 
than  much  of  that  already  Included  in  or 
suggested  for  wilderness.  It  would  be  far 
better  to  have  mining  in  some  of  those  areas 
than  In  this  particular  location. 

Preeent  demand  for  minerals  does  not  re- 
quire Idaho  to  surrender  the  Salmon  and 
St.  Joe  to  dredglng,.Ar  the  White  Clouds  to 
open  pit  mlnii%.  The  state  could  retain  such 
exceptional  areas,  and  still  have  a  vital  min- 
ing industry. 

The  mining  people  have  a  point — that 
dealgnatlon  of  vast  areas  for  non-mining  use 
would  seriously  Impair  potentially  vital  min- 
ing needs.  In  Identifying  areas  that  should 
not  be  mined,  emphasis  must  be  placed  on 
qyallty,  rather  than  on  acreage 

Idaho  should  not  lock  up  millions  of  acres 
from  mining.  But  It  ought  to  be  able  to  pro- 
tect a  very  few  relatively  small,  exceptionally 
high  quality  areas  as  the  White  Clouds.  Min- 
ing and  recreation  should  learn  to  work  to- 
gether and  neither  should  attempt  to  lay 
claim  to  every  acre  of  mountain  terrain  In 
the  state. 

Mining  people  tend  to  say  that  all  areaa 
where  minerals  can  be  located  should  be  held 
open  for  mining.  That  proposition  should  be 
amended  to  make  an  exception  for  the  high- 
eat  quality  recreation  areas,  particularly 
when  large  acreages  are  not  Involved. 

Testimony  at  the  hearings  that  the  mining 
Industry  is  aware  of  growing  interest  in  en- 
vironmental quality  waa  encouraging.  Con- 
servation practices.  In  exploration  and  oper- 
ation, can  mitigate  the  impact  of  mining  on 
the  environment.  Spokesmen  said  the  indus- 
try Is  aware  of  the  pressures,  has  responded 
to  them  and  will  continue  to  respond. 

The  outlook  for  the  nation,  despite  present 
social  problems  and  unrest,  is  for  a  more 
affluent,  automated  society  with  more  leisure 
time.  No  one  could  foresee  the  present  at- 
tendance levels  In  Yellowstone  and  Teton 
Parks  30  or  40  years  ttgCT^hAt  will  30  or  40 
years  bring  to  Idabo  tourism? 

Completion  of  ttve  Lowman-Stanley  high- 
way will  open  the  Sta»lay-3un  Valley  area, 
which  Includes  the  White  Clouds,  to  eaaier 
access  from  the  Western  side  of  the  state. 
The  problem  In  the  future  may  be  to  keep 
uae  of  areas  like  the  White  Clouhs  down  to 
levels  that  will  avoid  deatrqctlon  of  their 
quality. 

What  will  Idaho  people  ha^  that  other 
statea  don't  have  in  years  to  conai  if  they  fall 
to  guard  against  pollution  of  tt^e  air  and 
water,  and  fall  to  protect  their  most  awe- 
inspiring  recreation  areas? 

Mining  has  not  yet  reached  its  prime  na- 
tionally or  In  Idaho.  But  the  state  Is  not  so 
desperate  for  dollars  that  It  must  be  anxious 
to  sacrifice  the  crown  Jewels  of  its  natural 
heritage  to  relatively  short  term  dollar  bene- 
fits. Mines  can  be  developed  and  payrolls  can 
be  created  In  other  locations  In  Idabo.  and 
win  be.  Idaho  should  be  able  to  have  Its  cake 
and  eat  It  too.  both  protecting  its  highest 
quality  recreation  areas  and  developing  Its 
economy.  As  population  grows  and  Industry 
expands,  the  value  of  unique  areas  like  the 
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Whlta  Olouda  to  the  people  of  tba  state  will 
multiply. 

[From  the  Measanger-Indez,  May  16,  1M9| 
WRTR  Cu>tn» 
It  came  aa  no  surprise  laat  Friday  whan 
Idaho  Gov.  Don  Samuelson  threw  the  weight 
of  his  support  behind  the  American  Smelt- 
ing &  Refining  company  plan  to  mine  the 
White  Clouds  at  the  base  of  CasUe  peak— no 
Burpitae  but  nonetheless  dismaying. 

It  is  dismaying  because  the  office  of  the 
Oovemor  and  the  unquestioned  integrity  of 
Governor  Samuelaon  combine  to  exert  great 
influence  on  such  a  declalon  aa  now  con- 
fronts the  Forest  Service,  and  on  the  think- 
ing of  the  people  of  Idaho. 

The  Governor,  of  course,  la  very  sincere  in 
seeing  the  Whlta  Cloud  Issue  without  any 
emoUonalism.  For  him,  efficient  business  and 
Industry  are  the  guardlana  of  all  virtue. 
Anything  that  can  or  might  advance  the  in- 
dustrial development  of  the  state  U  right. 
There  is  no  place  for  any  other  value.  And 
even  though  hla  obsession  with  applying 
"business  principles"  to  the  art  of  govern- 
ment has  had  very  questionable  success,  the 
Governor's  position  in  favor  of  American 
Smelting  &  Refining  is  wholly  consistent  and 
predictable. 

But  atnbng  some  people  there  la  apprecia- 
tion for  the  very  special  and  unique  quali- 
ties of  the  White  Clouds.  A  very  small  area, 
eight  by  ten  miles,  it  has  no  equal  anywhere 
In  the  United  Statea — not  In  the  Sawtooths, 
not  In  the  Olympics,  nowhere  In  Appalachla, 
not  even  In  the  Tetons — it  is  unmatched 
anywhere  for  the  special  quality  of  Its  beauty. 
The  White  Clouds  is  far  more  rare  than 
diamonds,  more  rewarding  than  the  greatest 
factory ^or  the  taUest  building,  more  spec- 
tacular than  the  Grand  Canyon  or  the  face 
of  the  moon.  For  it  is  one  of  those  preciotis 
things,  a  special  place  where  man  can  iden- 
tify himself  with  his  past  and  with  hU  fu- 
ttire. 

And  CasUe  Peak  is  at  the  very  heart. 
It  is  absolutely  Incompatible  with  an  open 
pit  molybdenum  mine,  and  would  not  be  even 
if  survival  of  the  nation  was  thought  to  de- 
pend upon  It  (there  is  no  shortage  of  molyb- 
denum ) . 

The  pertinent  question  now  is  whether  the 
White  Clouds,  unspoUed,  will  still  be  there 
a  thouaand   years   from    now. 

Most  people  have  seen  the  mountain  of 
rubble,  the  barren  settling  pond  of  the  old 
Deadwood  mine  that  operated  a  few  years 
dvirlng  the  World  War  n.  Thla  waa  an 
underground  mine  with  a  single  portal. 
Its  mUl  capacity  was  100  tons  a  day. 
The  proposed  Castle  Peak  mine  would  be 
20,000  tons  a  day,  open  pltl 

Yes,  for  a  while.  It  would  yield  some  taxes 
to  Custer  county  and  to  the  sUte.  For  a 
moment  In  time  it  would  employ  some  peo- 
ple, tmd  It  might  make  some  big  eastern 
company  very  rich. 

But  soon  enough  it  would  be  stripped  out 
and  abandoned.  The  taxes  would  dry  up,  and 
the  people  would  move  elsewhere. 

And  the  White  Clouds  would  be  gone 
forever. 

Even  the  greater-than-molybdenum  eco- 
nomic potential  of  future  recreation  wouid 
be  gone  for  all  time,  for  once  such  a  precious 
area  Is  roaded  under  the  mineral  entry  laws. 
It  can  be  crossed  off  the  face  of  the  earth  aa 
anything  but  an  abandoned  mine. 

A  hallmark  of  civilization  is  sensitivity  to 
beauty,  beauty  that  is  not  held  accountable 
to  earn  a  profit  or  to  fill  any  other  need, 
beauty  that  is  revered  for  its  own  sake. 

It  Is  most  dismaying"  at  this  fleeting 
moment  In  time  that  Idaho's  Governor, 
busily  wielding  the  tools  of  desecration  and 
deatructton.   Is   so  terribly   uncivilized. 

Especially  so  In  the  light  of  how  very,  very 
long  the  White  Clouds  have  waited  to  serve 
some  more  noMe  purpose. 


[From  the  Blackfoot    (Idaho)    News, 
May  12,  19m] 
Let's  Kxep  Idaho  GLoaious 
It's  a  glorious  experience  to  live  in  Idaho  I 
Let  it  be  May  when  the  hills  and  mountains^ 
and  moimtain  parks  are  swathed  in  green. 
Let  It  be  July  or  August  when  hot  sunstrtne 
and  water  sparkling  In  irrigation  dltchee  or 
in  cascades  from  pumping  wells  combine  to 
prodiice  bumper  growths  in  alfalfa  and  po- 
tato fields.  Let  It  be  September  or  October 
when  aspen  and  sumac  and  pine  forests  pro- 
duce a  panorama  of  breathUking  beauty. 

These  thoughts  were  in  mind  Saturday 
morning  at  the  beginning  of  a  drive  to  Bear 
Lake  for  a  sailboat  crulae  on  its  brUllant  blue 
waters. 

•  Netirly  everything,  Including  a  smooth 
m^se  and  return  from  Bear  Lake  by  way  of 
th6%ag|in  Canyon,  then  north  through  the 
Cache  Valley  to  Preston  and  so  home  was 
calculated  to  create  a  day  of  cameo-like 
beauty  that  can  never  be  forgotten. 

There  were,  however,  two  situations  that 
Intruded  some  feeling  of  foreboding  that  our 
Intermountaln  Eden  could  be  lost. 

The  first  was  the  cloud  of  smog,  so  similar 
that  of  Lo6  Angeles,  that  hung  over  the  city 
of  Pocatello  at  an  early  hour  of  the  day.  The 
second  waa  a  cloud  of  similar  pollution  hov- 
ering over  the  valley  a  few  mUes  further 
south  in  which  Inkom  is  located. 

Pocatello  was  blanketed  by  a  gray  cloud 
produced  by  the  belching  smokestack*  of  the 
J.  R.  Slmplot  and  FMC  phosphate- producing 
plants,  outUned  on  the  western  horizon  with 
their  high  rising  colxmins  of  air  pollutants. 
The  Inkom  vaUey  air  was  polluted  by  the 
smokestack  of  a  cement  manufacturing  firm. 
Industry  U  needed  in  Idaho,  but  Industry 
must  not  be  permitted  to  foul  the  air  and 
atmosphere  or  pollute  the  streams  of  Idaho. 
It  need  not  be  that  way.  In  the  past,  indus- 
try could  destroy  the  quality  of  life  In  Wal- 
lace, Idaho  or  Butte,  Mont.,  and  It  waa 
accepted  as  a  necessary  condition  of  growth 
for  the  Industry  of  the  state. 

It  mattered  not  that  the  spoUers  were  en- 
riched at  the  cost  of  impoverlahment  of 
foreste,  fields,  farms  and  the  creation  of  a 
new  form  of  peaaantry  for  the  people  who 
remained  because  of  the  Investment  of  their 
lives  in  an  environment  that  eventually 
became  ruined. 

Aa  one  drives  Interstate  Highway  15  over 
the  hills  east  of  Pocatello,  one  cannot  help 
but  consider  that  few  cities  of  30.Q00  or  more 
persons  are  situated  in  an  area  of  such  natu- 
ral beauty. 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  people  of  Pocatello 
will  for  much  longer  accept  the  rationaliza- 
tion advanced  In  the  paat  that  their  smog 
has  about  It  the  smell  of  money.  It  Just  isn't 
working  out  that  way.  PocateUo  citizens 
surely  must  be  weighing  the  advantages  at 
the  fruit  of  Increased  industrial  payrolls 
against  the  civic  costs  of  polluted  air,  the  in- 
creased expense  of  public  education  of  the 
children  of  workers  at  the  polluting  plants, 
and  the  lack  of  increased  property  tax  valua- 
tion due  to  sharp  Investment  self  Interest  dis- 
played In  the  location  of  plants  Just  outside 
the  Bannock  County  line. 

All  of  the  people  of  Idaho  have  an  Interest 
m  the  conservation  and  protection  of  Its 
splendid  natural  resources.  When  industry 
Is  permitted  to  become  or  remain  a  spoiler, 
another  precedent  for  the  primacy  of  Indus- 
try's right  to  be  free  of  responslbllty  for  the 
quality  of  life  that  results  is  established. 

It  is  correct  for  those  of  us  who  understand 
what  shambles  uncontrolled  exploitation  of 
the  land  and  air  has  created  In  other  sections 
of  the  state  and  nation  to  question  the  de- 
sire of  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining 
Company  to  open  up  a  scenic  section  of  cen- 
tral Idaho  for  strip  mining. 

For  that  reason  I  applaud  the  response  of 
Jamea||Phelps  of  PocateUo  at  a  hearing  in 
Idah(^all8  Saturday  on  the  application  of 


American  Smelter  and  Refining  for  the  strip- 
mining  permit.  „^.^, 

When  Mr.  Phelpa  aaked  Keith  Whiting, 
supervisor  for  ASARCO  for  the  northwest, 
about  the  percentage  of  values  in  the  mining 
area,  he  was  told  by  Whiting:  "Frankly,  I 
dont  think  it  Is  any  of  your  bu^ness." 

This  led  Mr.  Phelpa  to  include  within  his 
later  statement  for  the  hearing  record  this 

remark:  ^   ^^  »  _> 

"I  submit  it  is  my  business  and  that  of 
others.  Mr.  Whiting's  answer  indicated  indus- 
try will  only  be  so  responsible  as  It  Is  re- 
quired to  be." 

Sad,  but  all  too  often  it  is  true. 


THE  NEW  CONSERVATION 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr,  President,  on  April 
22.  it  WEis  my  pleasure  to  address  the 
Pacific  Northwest  District  Conference  of 
the  National  Recreation  and  Park  Asso- 
ciation in  Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho. 

In  that  «)eech.  I  called  on  American 
conservationists  to  expand  the  dimen- 
siOTis  of  their  concern  and  look  toward 
the  concept  of  a  new  conservation,  em- 
bracing nothing  less  than  the  goal  of 
achieving  a  healthy  and  habitable  envi- 
ronment for  man. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  text  of  n^y  speech  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  New  Conservation 
More  than  50  years  ago.  Theodore  Roose- 
velt sounded  the  call  which  haa  since  made 
conservation  a  moral  lmi>eratlve  for  all  Amer- 
icans who  feel  deeply  about  the  protection 
and  enhancement  of  the  natural  heritage  of 
thla  country.  "To  skin  and  exhaust  the  land 
Instead  of  using  It  to  Increase  Its  useful- 
ness," Roosevelt  said,  "will  result  in  under- 
mining In  the  days  of  our  children  the  very 
proeperlty  which  we  ought  by  right  to  hand 
down  to  them  amplified  and  developed." 

Roosevelt's  warning  has  not  gone  wholly 
unheeded.  Remarkable  achievements  have 
been  made  In  the  field  of  conservation- 
achievements  of  which  we  can  all  be  proud. 
In  the  paat  50  years  we  have  seen  the 
enactment  of  legislation  to  provide  for  the 
regulated  use  of  our  land  and  water  against 
the  ravages  of  erosion,  fire,  flood,  pestilence, 
crop  diseases,  and  other  enemies  of  man  and 
his  resources.  We  have  seen  the  expansion  of 
the  National  Forests  and  the  National  Park 
Syatem,  the  creation  of  Wilderness  Areas,  the 
establishment  of  a  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System  and  a  network  of  National  Trails. 
And  the  ranks  of  dedicated  conservationists 
have  steadily  grown. 

Here  In  Idaho,  we  can  draw  satisfaction 
from  the  fact  that  the  WUderness  Act  in- 
sures that  the  future  will  not  witness  the 
ruination  of  our-Jfreat  primitive  areas.  The 
Wild  Rivers  Bill,  which  became  law  last  year, 
provides  Idaho  vrtth  a  major  paxt  of  the  ini- 
tial Wild  Rivers  Systwn,  assuring  \xb  that 
long  stretches  of  the  Salmon  and  Clearwater 
Rivers,  including  the  Selway  and  the  Lochsa. 
will  remain  sparkling  clear,  free-flowing 
streams — among  the  finest  of  the  unspoiled 
rivers  left  in  America. 

Yet,  much  remains  to  be  done,  even  here 
in  Idaho  where — more  than  in  any  other 
state  save  Alaska — vast  stretches  of  our 
natural  Inheritance  sUll  remain  untarnished 
and  iintouched. 

Further  study  Is  underway  on  the  possible 
future  Indiislon  In  the  Wild  Rivers  Syst«n 
of  the  main  stem  of  the  Salmon  River,  as 
well  as  parts  of  the  St.  Joe,  the  Bruneau,  the 
Moyle  and  Priest  Rivers.  Beyond  thla,  vrt 
must  concern  ourselves  with  the  spreading 
pollution  in  the  Snake  River  In  Southern 
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Iiimho,  M  wall  m  tbe  oanUniang  oomiptkm 

of  L*ke  Coeiir  d'Alene  Itself  In  the  lofty 
StAnley  Baaln,  Congnaa  h*a  yet  to  take  final 
action  on  tegtaUtKio  to  establlata  tha  Saw- 
tooth Recraatlon  Area — action  I  hope  will  be 
completed  this  year. 

Thta  la  a  brief  sketch  of  acme  of  the  un- 
finished bualneaa  in  oonservatton  as  It  alTecta 
Idaho.  But  tonight.  I  want  to  go  beyond  the 
Unmedlate  conseryatlon  targets  In  Idaho  and 
focua  Instead  upon  the  larger  challenge 
which  confronts  the  country  aa  a  whole. 

At  one  time,  conservation  waa  a  rather 
limited  concept.  Broadly  speaking,  It  dealt 
with  protection,  preservation,  and  prudent 
management  of  natural  reaources — the  soil, 
timber,  water  and  wfldUfe — against  the  on- 
slaught of  heedless  exploitation.  The  Issues 
were  clear-cut;  the  boundaries  carefully  laid 
out.  In  Teddy  Roosevelt's  day,  the  symbol 
of  conservation  was  the  forester,  concerned 
primarily  with  the  proper  husbandry  of 
timber  reaouroea  endangered  by  those  who 
stripped  the  forests  bare,  and  left  nothing 
but  ugly,  denuded  land  behind  them.  The 
second  Roosevelt  introduced  the  Civilian 
Conaerratlon  Corpa,  planting  new  treea  and 
deaHag  wMh  the  waste  caused  to  our  foreata 
by  'SOU  aaoalon  and  bug  Infestation.  The 
1950's  wltheased  the  first  great  explosion  In 
outdoor  recreation,  bringing  with  It  the 
realization  that  a  much  more  ambitious 
program  waa  needed  to  accommodate  the 
burgeoning  pressures  of  our  growing  popu- 
lation, ever  more  mobile  and  affluent,  search- 
ing (or  some  escape  from  the  congestion  of 
city  life.  In  the  IMO's  that  program  emerged. 
'"<<<t»>g  new  National  Parks,  seashores, 
recreation  areas,  and  expanded  campgrounda. 
More  Important  still,  the  establishment  of 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  by 
Congresa  made  federal  matching  funds  avail- 
able for  the  first  time  to  stimulate  the  de- 
velopment of  outdoor  recreational  facilities 
by  city,  county  and  state  governments. 

Today,  however,  conservation  can  no  longer 
be  considered  a  matter  of  simply  protecting 
soil  and  timber  resources,  or  creating  new 
parks,  or  preserving  wilderness,  or  protecting 
wildlife.  These  are  all  vital  areas  of  concern, 
and  win  remain  so  In  the  futtire.  But  for 
conservationists  true  to  their  calling,  there 
are  new  dimensions  which  we  scarcely 
dreamed  of  a  decade  ago,  stretching  the 
scope  of  our  endeavor  far  beyond  anything 
known  to  the  past.  These  are  the  horizons  of 
a  New  Conservation. 

Today  we  %ce  the  total  task  of  achieving 
nothing  less  than  a  healthy  and  habitable 
environment  for  man.  In  this  age  of  uncon- 
trolled technological  expansion,  we  have 
plundered  our  environment — the  delicately- 
balanced  blanket  which  Nature  has  wrapped 
so  thinly  around  our  planet  within  which 
all  life  depends — as  though  it  were  an  un- 
wreckable  and  Inexhaustible  resource. 

Prime  examples  are  the  pesticides,  herbi- 
cides and  other  poisons  with  which  we  are 
now  filling  o\ir  air.  our  water  and  our  soil 
to  such  an  alarming  degree  that  Nature's 
balance  may  already  be  permanently  upset. 
The  chemists  who  synthesize  these  drugs  act 
out  of  a  naive  belief  that  others  will  insure 
the  safe  application  of  their  work.  But  all  too 
often,  the  reputed  investigations  that  there 
will  be  no  ill-effects  on  the  general  popula- 
tion, or  on  animal  life,  turn  out  to  be  little 
but  the  wishful  thinking  of  public  relations 
men  and  advertising  executlvee  bent  on  sell- 
ing their  dangerous  war^. 

Today,  some  600  million  pounds  of  peetl-X 
cldes.  herbicides,  fungicides,  rodenticides  and  V 
fumlgants  are  used  annually  in  the  United 
States — in  other  words,  some  three  pounds 
for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  In  our  coun- 
try. Last  year  the  sale  of  these  drugs  in- 
creased by  10  per  cent  over  the  previous  year 
and  by  1985  it  ia  estimated  that  they  voiU 
increase  sixfold. 

Already,  one  acre  in  every  ten  in  America 
ia  treated  with  an  average  of  four  pounds  of 
peaticldea  annually. 


Senator  Oaylord  Nelson,  who  has  Just  in- 
troduced legislation  to  create  a  National 
Commission  od  PesUcidea.  has  noted  that 
"Through  this  massive,  often  unregulated 
use  of  highly  toxic  pesticides,  every  comer 
of  the  earth  haa  been  contaminated." 

It  ia  nearly  impoaalble  to  know,  let  alone 
describe,  the  ultimate  effect  of  these  drugs 
on  human  and  animal  life.  They  reach  the 
bloodstreams  of  every,  living  organism 
through  the  soil,  the  air  and  the  water.  It 
is  a  never-ending  cycle.  Plant  life  is  infected 
through  the  soil,  passing  in  progresaively 
larger  concentrations  to  wlldhfe  and  people 
through  the  natural  food  chain.  Lakes  and 
streams  accumulate  concentrations  of  pesti- 
cides from  natural  water  runoff  as  well  aa 
through  direct  spraying  to  kill  such  Insects 
as  files  and  mosquitoes.  Once  in  the  water, 
pesticides  are  paased  to  plankton  and  other 
organic  plants  which  in  turn  pass  them  to 
fish  and-lnto  the  atmosphere  through  evap- 
oration. The  atmosphere,  in  its  cycle,  returns 
the  residue  to  earth  both  directly  and 
through  rainfall. 

The  consequences  are  foreboding. 

In  the  Antarctic,  where  DDT  has  never 
been  sprayed  directly,  penguins  are  showing 
traces  in  their  blood. 

In  Alaska,  the  reindeer  are  In  danger. 

In  the  sea.  the  blue  shell  crab  is  being 
pushed   to  the  point  of   no  return. 

In  Kngland.  pesticides  similar  to  DDT  have 
been  proved  the  cause  of  sterility  in  certain 
vanishing  species  of  birds. 

The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  re- 
cently seized  28.000  pounds  of  Coho  Salmon 
from  Lake  Michigan  and  found  them  to  con- 
tain 19  parts  per  million  of  DDT  and  0.3 
(three-tenths)  part  per  million  or  the  drug 
Dieldrin  (pronounced  Deel-drln) — concen- 
trations considered  hazardous  by  both  the 
FDA  and  the  World  Health  Organization. 

And,  in  the  Soviet  tTnlon,  scientists  have 
discovered  that  workers  exposed  to  DDT  for 
a  decade  now  show  symptoms  of  serious  dis- 
turbances of  stonuu^  and   liver  functions. 

The  potential  list  of  such  disturbing  dis- 
coveries is  nearly  endless  Day  after  day, 
newspaper  headlines  record  the  accumulating 
evidence  of  the  danger  we  face  as  a  result  of 
the  new  chemistry — from  thalidomide,  which 
left  hundreds  of  crippled  children  in  its  wake 
a  few  years  ago,  to  the  killing  of  thousands 
of  sheep  In  Utah  last  year  as  a  result  of  care- 
less Army  experiments  in  chemical  warfare. 

These  few  examples  should  at  least  alert 
us  to  the  work  we  have  to  do.  In  our  head- 
long rush  toward  cures  for  specific  maladies, 
Insufflclent  attention  has  been  given  to  their 
long-term  consequences  on  our  whole  en- 
vironment. Ernest  Swift,  in  his  book  Count 
Down  to  Survival,  has  given  us  this  warning: 
"Conservation  is  no  longer  a  pleasant  hobby: 
it  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death." 

Science  has  (reed  us  from  the  drudgery  of 
the  past.  Applied  science  has  practically  In- 
undated us  with  merchandise.  But  has  this 
been  an  unalloyed  blessing?  Perhaps  Robert 
Hutchlns,  former  president  of  Chicago  Uni- 
versity, may  be  partly  right  when  he  says: 
"Technological  progress  has  merely  provided 
us  with  nK>re  efficient  means  for  going  back- 
ward." 

In  our  major  cities,  for  example,  the  ease 
and  convenience  of  life  has  steadily  deteri-  . 
orated.  Commuters  waste  hours  each  day 
driving  back  and  forth  from  their  downtown 
office  cells  to  split-level  suburbia.  Imprisoned 
in  their  own  automobiles.  Is  a  man  better 
off  for  having  to  endure  btunper- to- bumper 
traffic  on  hot,  clogged,  exhauat-rldden  thor- 
oughfares than  his  forefather  who  toiled  out- 
doors in  the  fields  and  the  woods? 

When  the  traffic  snarl  in  Washington  be- 
comes luibearable,  I  often  think  of  Henry 
David  Thoreau  and  this  paaaage  from 
Walden: 

"We  need  the  tonic  of  wlldemeas,  to  wade 
sometimes  In  the  marshes  where  the  bittern 
and  the  meadowhen  lurk,  and  hear  the 
booming  of  the  anlpe  .  ,  ." 


Tet,  not  only  is  the  "tonic  of  wlldemeas" 
an  unknown  experience  for  most  Americana. 
It  becomes  Increasingly  difficult  for  the  aver- 
age dtlMn  to  find  any  day-to-day  relief 
from  the  depressing  ugllneaa  of  our  urban 
environment. 

In  1098,  the  President's  Council  on  Recrea- 
tion and  Natural  Beauty  released  a  publica- 
tion entitled  "From  Sea  to  Shining  Sea."  The 
Council  found  that 

"In  pursuing  survival  and  greater  security, 
man  has  tampered  with  the  careful  balances 
in  natural  systems,  sometimes  with  unin- 
tended consequences  that  endanger  hla  se- 
curity. He  often  overlooks  the  elaborate  rela- 
tions between  predators  and  prey  that  exist 
in  nature.  P^equently,  he  has  waged  success- 
ful war  against  one  species  only  to  see  the 
reaiiltlng  unnatural  gap  filled  by  disastrous 
proliferation  of  another  species. 

"Man  has  learned  to  inoculate  himself 
against  deadly  plagues,  and  diseases  that 
once  took  a  dreadful  toll  have  been  almost 
banished  from  the  more  advanced  societies. 
Tet  simultaneously  there  has  been  a  tremen- 
dous Increase  In  the  diseases  of  urbanization 
and  high  pressure  living  .  .  .  Man  is  a  part 
of  nature  and  cannot  with  impunity  separate 
himself  from  the  natural  rhythms  that  have 
given  him  nurture  during  all  his  previous 
millennia  on  this  planet  .  .  . 

"There  are  elements  of  tragedy  in  man's 
abuse  of  nature  and  of  his  own  promise  .  .  . 
But  there  Is  still  opportunity  to  repair  the 
damaged  fabric  of  life  if  Americans  begin  to 
consider  themselves  part  of  the  earth's  inter- 
locking. Interdependent  natural  system. 
Americans  who  learned  In  the  frontier  era 
to  'conquer'  nature  now  need  to  learn  new 
techniques  of  cooperating  with  nature." 

The  Council  felt  there  is  hope  that  we  can 
learn  to  "cooperate  with  nature."  But'  If 
that  hope  is  to  become  reality,  the  New  Con- 
servation must  point  the  way  toward  redresa- 
ing  the  Imbalance  which  now  exists  between 
man  and  the  whole  of  his  environment. 

I'd  like  you  to  consider  tonight  just  a  few 
of  the  areas  In  which  the  imbalance  has 
reached  crisis  proportions. 

wans    POLLUTION 

Of  all  our  natural  resources,  undoubtedly 
the  moet  abused  is  water.  So  long  as  our 
streams,  rivers  and  lakes  could  cope  with 
ever- increasing  loads  of  pollution,  we  were 
content  to  let  them  struggle  along.  Now,  sud- 
denly, the  load  Is  too  much.  We  can  literally 
smell  the  evidence  all  about  us. 

In  the  East,  the  Merrimack  River  Is  filthy 
brown,  bubbling  with  nauseous  gas. 

The  Hudson  River  has  become  an  open 
sewer. 

Parts  of  the  "Missouri  River  flow  red  with 
blood  and  offal  from  slaughter  houses. 

In  the  industrial  Middle  West,  the  waters 
are  rusty  with  "pickle  Liquor"  from  steel 
miUs. 

Detergent  foam  flows  from  taps  In  many 
cities. 

The  Potomac  River  winds  its  slimy  way 
past  the  Nation's  Capitol,  corroding  and  de- 
spoiling waterside  structures  and  boats. 

The  mighty  Mississippi  carries  500  millions 
tons  of  mud  Into  the  delta  every  year. 

The  sordid  story  is  the  same  In  many  of 
our  freshwater  lakes.  Lake  Erie,  for  example, 
is  now  a  huge  chemical  tank,  reflecting  the 
sky  with  a  dull  silver  sheen.  Oil,  chemicals, 
trash  and  sewage  float  on  its  surface.  Every 
day,  10  million  p>eople  pump  more  than  18,- 
000  tons  of  sewage,  chemicals,  and  fertilizers 
Into  the  lake.  Including  an  estimated  daUy 
dose  of  150,000  pounds  of  phosphate.  If  the 
lake  can  be  saved — and  that  remains  a  big 
"if" — thecpet  will  r\in  into  the  billions  of 
dollars.  Tin  most  optUnlstlc  forecast  Is  20 
years  for  the  lake  to  be  flushed  clean  once  all 
the  rivers  flowing  Into  It  are  freed  of  con- 
taminants. 

Recently,  Stewart  Udall  exi^eased  his  con- 
cern for  the  Invading  sickness  and  pollution 
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that  threaten  our  total  environment.  TheeT 
are  his  words: 

"Today  we  lead  the  world  In  wealth  and 
power,  but  we  also  lead  In  the  degradaUon 
of  human  habitat.  We  have  the  moet  cars, 
and  the  worst  Junkyards.  We  are  the  moet 
mobile  people  on  earth,  and  we  endure  the 
worst  congestion.  We  produce  the  moet  en- 
ergy, and  breathe  the  fouleet  air.  Our  fac- 
tories pour  out  the  most  enttclng  products, 
and  our  rivers  carry  the  heaviest  loads  of 
pollution." 

an    POLLT7TIOM 

The  second  ma  jdr  element  In  the  poisoning 
of  our  environment  Is  the  contamination  we 
dally  add  to  the  atmosphere. 

There  Is  tragic  Irony  in  the  sick  Joke,  now 
making  the  rotmds,  of  the  man  from  Loe 
Angeles  who  moved  to  Coeur  d'Alene,  but  re- 
turned to  hU  naUve  city  only  a  few  weeks 
later.  Asked  why,  he  replied,  "I  don't  like 
living  In  a  city  where  I  can't  see  what  I'm 
breaUilng." 

For  more  and  more  Americana,  It  Is  now 
literally  possible  to  see  the  air  they  breathe, 
just  as  they  can  smell  the  water  they  drink. 
Research  haa  shown  that  "airsheds" — 
geographical  area  in  the  atmosphere  similar 
to  watersheds  on  the  ground — have  become 
Increasingly  polluted. 

It  is  thought,  for  example,  that  pollution 
above  Manhattan  eventually  finds  its  way 
into  the  atmosphere  above  PhlladelfAila. 

In  Los  Angeles,  three-and-a-half  million 
motor  vehicles  pump  contaminants  from  ex- 
haust gasses  into  a  relatively  small  coastal 
plain  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  moun- 
tains. The  result  is  the  Infamous  smog  which 
infects  Southern  California. 

But  Los  Angeles  Is  not  alone — far  from  It. 
Virtually  every  region  of  the  country  la  now 
affected  by  a  pollution  problem  which 
threatens  the  public  health — from  the  steel 
mills  near  Chicago  to  the  mines  of  Appa- 
lachla,  from  the  pulp  mills  of  the  Northwest 
to  the  factories  of  Birmingham.     .     ^ — 

Air  pollution  Is  already  a  matter  of  life  and 
death.  A  study  conducted  by  tor  Leonard 
Oreenberg  of  the  Albert  Elnstelh  CoUege  of 
Medicine  revealed  that  the  noxious  smog 
which  enveloped  New  Tork  City  during 
Thanksgiving  was  directly  responsible  for 
168  deaths.  Hundreds  of  others  affilcted  with 
respiratory  ailments  were  hastened  to  the 
grave. 

Tet  we  continue  to  turn  out  10  million 
lethal.  Internal  combustion  engines  each  year 
to  add  to  the  problem.  Cities  continue  to 
bum  their  trash  and  garbage  in  open  pits. 
Industry  continues  to  pump  thousands  of 
tons  of  solid  waste  Into  the  atmosphere  each 
year. 

How  much  longer  can  we  stand  the  toll? 
If  we  are  Insensitive  to  the  actual  deaths  and 
the  physical  aliments  Inflicted  upon  our 
people,  perhape  we  will  at  least  awaken  to  tBir 
huge  monetary  loss  Incurred.  As  the  Presi- 
dent's last  message  on  conservation  put  It, 
the  "economic  toll  for  our  neglect  amounts  to 
bUUons  of  dollars  each  year." 

We  have  just  begun  to  attack  the  4>roblem 
of  foul  air.  The  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967  Is  a 
start  at  the  national  level.  But  as  Senator 
Edmund  Muskle,  author  of  the  bill,  admits, 
"Whether  or  not  (this  legislation)  succeeds 
depends  upon  the  degree  of  commitment  and 
cooperation  we  get  from  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment, from  indxistry,  from  the  taxpayer, 
and  from  the  citizen." 
That  means  you  and  me. 

NDISE  POLLUTION  TOO 

One  of  the  newer  forms  of  pollution  that 
diminishes  the  quality  of  our  environment 
is  noise,  and  it  is  potenUally  one  of  the 
most  dangerous.  For  the  past  30  years,  noise 
levels  have  risen  an  estimated  average  of 
one  decibel  per  year.  Continued  at  this  rate, 
noise  may  well  outrank  water  and  air  pol- 


lution as  a  threat  to  human  health  within 
a  short  time. 

Permanent  hearing  damage  has  been  shown 
to  result  from  a  steady.  overaU  sound  above 
95  decibels.  Sustained  and  unpleasant  noise 
is  suspected  of  causing  or  aggravating  many 
physical  ailments,  from  inspmnia  to  heart 
disease.  The  most  commwi  affliction  at- 
tributed to  noise  is  the  nervous  tension 
headache — a  malady  virtually  unknown  to 
man  until  this  century. 

Tet,  jet  aircraft  daUy  subject  mUUons  of 
people  to  thunderous  noise.  We  are  currently 
In  the  process  of  producing  a  supersonic 
transport  which  will  fly  faster  than  sound- 
leaving  sonic  bursts  In  its  wake.  We've  even 
conducted  experiments  in  Oklahoma  to  de- 
termine If  people  can  adapt  to  the  fabricated 
thunder  of  planes  regularly  breaking  the 
sound  barrier. 


RBCRBATION    BOOM 

This  brings  us  back  to  open  space  and  the 
demands  upon  It  we  can  expect  In  the  near 
future.  What  will  we  do  with  the  hordes  of 
tourists  who  will  swarm  into  every  nook  and 
cranny  of  our  countryside? 

Our  best  pltainers  anticipate  that  by  1975, 
water-baBe<IF?fcration  needs  will  increase  by 
170  percent  offr  what  they  were  In  1960,  and 
by  400  percenx  by  the  year  2000. 

The  demand  foe  hunting  lands  will  in- 
crease by  125  percent  by  1975.  200  percent 
by  2000 — and  90  percent  of  this  activity  will 
be  on  private  land. 

The  demands  for  camping  areas  will  In- 
crease by  at  least  160  percent  by  1975  and  by 
250  percent  by  the  year  2000. 

In  discussing  thU  challenge,  former  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Orvllle  Freeman  had  this 
to  say :  / 

"Every  year,  9  out  of  10  Americans — some 
175  million  of  ua.— are  on  the  move  In  search 
of  outdoor  fun — places  to  picnic,  swim,  hunt, 
fish,  play,  or  just  to  relax  and  enjoy  the  freah 
air  and  sunshine.  Qreat  as  the  demand  for 
such  faculties  already  Is,  we  expect  it  to 
triple  by  the  end  of  this  century." 

While  affirming  his  belief  that  the  chal- 
lenge can  be  met,  Mr.  Freeman  warned. 
"There  la  one  sure  way  to  fall  to  meet  It — 
that  is  by  attempting  to  resolve  the  recrea- 
tion challenge  by  Itself.  We  cannot  meet  It 
piecemeal.  We  can  adequately  meet  It  only 
m  the  context  of  the  total  .environmental 
challenge." 

CONCLUSION 

For  the  New  Conservation,  it  Is  man  him- 
self who  has  become  the  endangered  species 
on  thU  capsule  we  call  earth.  Ours  may  well 
well  be  the  only  planet  In  all  eternity  on 
which  life  can  be  sustained.  Tet  we  continue 
to  poUute,  and  poison,  and  ugUfy  and  de- 
grade the  thin  Uyer  of  soil,  water  and  air 
on  which  our  very  existence  depends. 

Our  eyes  smart  from  naxiseous  gasses  in 
the  atmosphere.  Our  sense  of  smell  is  as- 
saulted by  the  stench  of  poisoned  rivers.  Our 
ears  have  ceased  to  know  the  tranquility  of 
silence. 

We  have  perfected  to  the  ultimate  the  art 
of  killing — the  thermonuclear  arsenals  of 
-the  world  are  the  equivalent  of  10.000  poimds 
of  TNT  against  the  temple  of  every  human 
Inhabitant  on  earth.  But  we  know  less  than 
the  ant  about  the  art  of  living,  In  terms  of 
planning  an  environment  for  survival. 

David  Brower  of  the  Sierra  Club  has  noted 
that  aU  life  on  earth,  from  plankton  to  peo- 
ple. Is  "part  of  an  Incredibly  complex  Inter- 
woven blanket  spread  around  the  world. 
There  Is  no  losenlng  of  one  thread  In  the 
blanket  vsrlthout  changing  the  stress  on 
every  other  thread,  or  worse,  unraveling  It." 

But  the  rending  of  our  life  fabric  goea  on. 
If  we  are  to  mend  It,  we  must  begin  now. 

Conservation,  Indeed,  has  become  a  "mat- 
ter of  life  and  death." 


SUCCESS  OF  APOLLO  lO'S  TRIP  TO 
THE  MOON 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  have  been 
privileged  to  be  a  member  of  the  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences  Committee 
for  10  years,  and  believe  I  should  note  for 
the  Record  the  great  achievement  of  the 
brilliant,  capable,  and  tnUy  remarkable 
astronauts  and  the  completion  of  their 
great  mtesion  aroimd  the  moon. 

I  wish  at  the  same  time  to  pay  high 
compliments  to  Dr.  Paine  and  General 
Phillips  and  their  colleagues  in  the 
NASA.  _  _^       ^    . 

Mr  President.  I  was  in  Florida  at  the 
laundilng  of  Apollo  10.  It  was  an  awe- 
inspiring  sight.  The  Vice  President  was 
there  to  grace  the  occasion  with  his  pres- 
ence. There  was  also  a  great  gathering  of 
scientists  and  important  visitors. 

I  also  wish  to  say  this  morning,  how- 
ever, Mr.  President,  that  while  this  is  a 
great  accomplishment  for  the  United 
States  of  America,  NASA,  and  the  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences  Committee, 
it  is  also  a  compliment  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 
Committee,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  Anderson)  . 

I  think  I  should  point  out  that  we  have 
done  something  more  than  complete  a 
successful  trip  close  to  the  moon.  For  I 
am  conndent  that  great  benefits  will  ac- 
crue to  mankind  from  this  trip  not  only 
in  the  United  States  but  also  all  over  the 
world,  benefits  of  aU  kinds,  som^as  yet 
unknown  and  some  already  known. 

Our  space  program  has  helped  us  to 
vastly  improve  our  weather  forecasting, 
our  communications,  and  medical  sci- 
ence. ,      .„ .    , 

The  benefits  of  space  research  will  help 
agriculture.  They  will  help  in  under- 
standing the  many  questions  still  unan- 
swered regarding  our  own  planet,  as  well 
as  those  about  the  moon  and  many  other 
things,  too. 

I.  as  one  Senator,  say  with  deep  feelmg, 
thanks  to  those  wonderful  astronauts, 
thanks  to  Dr.  Thomas  O.  Paine  and  his 
associates  at  NASA,  and  thanks  to  the 
American  people  for  having  made  it  pos- 
sible for  us  to  accomplish  this  mission. 
Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  make 
clear  in  the  Record  that  we  did  this  out 
in  the  open,  without  any  secrecy,  or  be- 
hind closed  doors. 

I  remember  in  the  beginning,  there 
was  criticism  in  some  high  places  and 
elsewhere  because  we  were  doing  it  all 
so  openly.  Some  said.  "Why  must  we  do 
it  that  way,  in  front  of  the  whole  world? 
The  Soviet  Union  is  not  showing  us  any- 
thing." 

Our  answer  was,  "That  is  the  way  to 
do  it.  Let  us  do  it  openly.  Let  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  others  know  what  we  are 

doing."  , 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  is  one  of 
the  best  things  we  have  done.  The  open- 
ness, the  fuU  publicity,  is  a  great  thing 
for  us  and  for  the  world.  I  have  an  idea 
that  the  Soviet  Union  may  have  learned 
a  lesson  from  it  and  they  will  be  doing 
more  of  the  same. 

And  this  may  yet  prove  to  be  the  best 
return  of  all.  For  the  world  needs  open- 
ness, politically  and  scientifically. 
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AUTHORIZATIOW  TOR  COUhOT- 
I'glM  TO  FILK  RBPORT8,  AND  FOR 
THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  SENATE 
TO  RECEIVE  MES8AOB8  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AND  THE  HOUSE  OP  REP- 
REBENTATIVB8.  AND  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT  TO  SIGN  DULY 
ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTIONS DURING  THE  AD- 
JOURNMENT OP  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  aak  unanimous  consent  that 
during  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate 
from  today  until  noon  on  Thursday  next, 
all  committees  be  authorized  to  file  their 
reports.  Including  any  minority,  individ- 
ual, or  additional  views;  and  that  during 
the  same  period  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  be  authorized  to  receive  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  that  they  may  be  appropri- 
ately referred;  and  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent bA  authorized  to  sign  duly  enrolled 
bills  aild  joint  resolutions. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


S.  2264— INTRODUCTION  OP  COM- 
MUNICABLE DISEASE  CONTROL 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1969 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President,  in 
January  of  this  year,  the  preliminary 
findings  of  the  national  nutrition  study, 
which  sampled  1.000  preschool  children 
in  poverty  areas  of  Texas,  reported  that : 

Nearly  one-half  had  not  completed  the 
DPT  series  for  protection  against  diph- 
theria, whooping  cough,  and  tetanus : 

Only  43  percent  had  been  protected 
against  potio;  56  percent  had  not  re- 
ceived smallpox  inoculation;  61  percent 
had  not  received  a  measles  injection. 

Last  year  the  Vaccination  Assistance 
Act  was  allowed  to  lapse. 

This  year  the  situation  will  become 
more  serious  If  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Is  suc- 
cessful in  Its  plan  to  dismantle  the  tuber- 
culosis control  program. 

Medical  authorities  point  out  that  the 
Immunization  problem  is  susceptible  to 
vigorous  action.  But  if  that  action  is  to 
be  effective,  it  is  essential  that  we  have 
national  leadership  and  a  national  com- 
mitment to  combat  those  communicable 
diseases  that  can  be  prevented  or 
controlled. 

The  Senate  will  recall  the  experience 
in  the  case  of  poliomyelitis.  When  a  vac- 
cine became  available,  the  Congress  ap- 
proved the  Poliomyelitis  Vaccine  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1955  and  later  extended  it 
through  June  30.  1957.  This  financial 
assistance  was  instrumental  in  dramati- 
csdly  reducing  the  Incidence  of  polio  in 
the  United  States.  But  the  Federal  aid 
was  curtailed  in  1957,  and  by  1960  it  be- 
came apparent  that  polio  would  continue 
to  take  a  needless  toll  in  pockets  of  pov- 
erty. There  were  epidemics  In  Providence. 
Chicago,  and  Detroit.  In  May  1960.  a  spe- 
cial appropriation  of  $1  million  was  ap- 
proved for  the  purchase  of  oral  polio 
vaccine  to  be  used  to  control  epidemics. 
It  was  not  until  1962  that  it  became  ap- 
parent that  continuing  financial  assist- 
ance was  required  and  this  led  to  the 
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passage  of  the  Vaccination  Asslstonce 
Act  of  1962.  The  act  was  extended  for 
3  additional  years  in  1965.  The  authority 
expired  June  30.  1968.  and  the  States  are 
now  spending  the  last  of  the  funds  that 
have  been  appropriated. 

If  the  authority  for  financial  assist- 
ance to  combat  polio  Is  allowed  to  die,  it 
is  likely  that  we  will  have  a  repeat  of  our 
1960  experience  when  we  had  to  make  a 
special  appropriation  of  funds  to  control 
polio  epidemics.  Furthermore,  the  fact 
that  only  one-half  of  the  preschool  chil- 
dren in  poverty  areas  are  now  vaccinated 
against  polio  is  evidence  enough  that  a 
straight  extension  of  the  Vaccination 
Assistance  Act  will  not  do  the  Job. 

German  measles  is  another  communi- 
cable disease  that  can  be  prevented  with 
a  vac<nne.  It  is  expected  that  a  vaccine 
for  German  measles  will  be  licensed  In 
the  very  near  future. 

Each  year  about  50.000  cases  of  Ger- 
man measles  are  reported,  although  the 
actual  Incidence  is  estimated  to  be  ap- 
proximately 2^  million.  This  is  a  disease 
that  brings  mild  discomfort  to  children, 
but  when  transmitted  to  pregnant  wom- 
en, it  carries  with  it  risk  of  death,  phys- 
ical disability,  and  mental  disorder  to 
the  unborn  child.  We  are  told  that  ap- 
proximately 25  percent  of  the  women 
who  have  German  measles  during  the 
first  trimester  of  pregnancy  give  birth 
to  infants  with  severe  congenital  defects. 
During  the  1964  epidemic.  20.000  chil- 
dren were  bom  with  congenital  abnor- 
malities. A  major  German  measles  epi- 
demic is  predicted  for  1970-71.  and  it  is 
estimated  that  there  are  now  some  50 
million  children  who  need  protection. 

Still  another  communicable  disease 
that  can  be  controlled  is  tuberculosis. 
Control  has  been  improving,  but  it  is 
doubtful  that  this  progress  will  continue 
under  the  1970  budget  amendments  per- 
taining to  tuberculosis  control  submitted 
by  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  These  budget  amend- 
ments would  eliminate  $18  million  in 
project  grants  for  the  control  of  tubercu- 
losis and  add  $18  million  in  formula 
grants  that  States  would  be  encouraged 
to  use  for  the  control  of  tuberculosis, 
venereal  diseases  and  alcoholism.  To 
further  complicate  the  picture,  the  proj- 
ect grants  for  tuberculosis  control  were 
concentrated  in  SUtes  with  the  highest 
incidence  of  tuberculosis,  but  the  for- 
mula grants  by  law  must  be  allocated  on 
the  basis  of  population  and  financial 
need  without  regard  to  the  extent  of  the 
tuberculosis  problem.  This  revision  in 
tiie  allocation  of  funds  will  have  a  seri- 
ous impact  because  the  new  active  tu- 
berculosis case  rate  ranges  sunong  the 
States  from  a  low  of  5.5  per  100,000  pop- 
ulation to  a  high  of  52  per  100.000.  Many 
States  with  the  most  severe  tuberculosis 
problem  will  lose  substantial  sums  of 
money  in  the  shift  from  tuberculosis 
project  grants  to  formula  or  block 
grants. 

Although  it  can  be  argued  that  all 
States  need  a  certain  minimum  level  of 
funding  for  the  control  of  tuberculosis, 
the  wide  range  In  incidence  rates  for 
tuberculosis  among  the  States  makes  It 
apparent  that  the  Federal  investment  in 
combating  this  communicable  disease 
should  not  be  entirely  allocated  on  the 


basis  of  pt^nilatlon  and  financial  need. 
The  same  principle  applies  with  respect 
to  venereal  diseases.  That  Is  why  the  bill 
that  I  am  Introducing,  the  Communi- 
cable Disease  Control  Amendments  of 
1969,  would  give  recognition  to  the  geo- 
graphical incidence  of  communicable 
diseases  In  the  allocation  of  funds  for 
their  eradication. 

This  legislation  would  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  to  the  States  to  prevent 
the  introduction,  transmission  or  spread 
of  communicable  diseases  in  the  United 
States  from  foreign  countries  and  from 
interstate  and  Intrastate  sources.  Grants 
would  be  awarded  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  States 
and  to  political  subdivisions  of  States, 
with  the  approval  of  the  State  health 
authority,  to  assist  In  financing  commu- 
nicable disease  control  programs.  The 
grants  would  finance  the  purchase  of 
vaccines  or  other  agents  for  those  popu- 
lation groups  determined  to  be  epldeml- 
ologically  important  to  the  control  of 
communicable  disease  as  well  as  pay- 
ments for  personnel  and  other  program 
expenses  needed  for  organization,  pro- 
motion, surveillance  and  other  epidemi- 
ological activities. 

A  most  important  feature  of  the  legis- 
lation is  the  requirement  that  the  project 
grants  be  awarded  after  the  Secretary 
has  given  consideration  to  performance 
standards.  For  example,  in  the  case  of 
vaccinations  the  Secretary  would  take 
into  account  the  actual  nimiber  per- 
formed when  making  awards.  Similarly, 
the  number  of  tuberculosis  cases  imder 
control  would  also  be  one  important  con- 
sideration in  the  awarding  of  fimds. 

If  the  Federal  financial  assistance  for 
vaccinations  against  polio,  diphtheria, 
measles  and  other  diseases  that  can  be 
prevented  or  controlled  is  abolished,  we 
can  expect  needless  suffering  and 
death — a  further  widening  of  the  health 
gap.  Furthermore,  If  the  funds  for  the 
control  of  tuberculosis  are  eliminated, 
we  will  further  widen  the  health  gap. 
When  we  have  the  medical  knowledge 
to  prevent  illness,  our  only  responsible 
course  of  action  is  to  take  the  steps  that 
are  required  to  secure  its  application.  In 
this  case,  the  action  that  is  required  is 
the  enactment  of  the  Communicable  Dis- 
ease Control  Amendments  of  1969,  which  ' 
will  authorize  appropriations  of  $60  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1970  and  $75  mllUon 
for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter.  • 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  the 
Communicable  Disease  Control  Amend- 
ments of  1969  and  ask  that  it  be  appro- 
priately referred.  I  ask  onanimous  con- 
sent  that   the   bill   be  printed   in   the 

RCCOKO. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wl\l 
be  received  and  awroprlately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2264)  to  amend  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  to  provide  author- 
ization for  grants  for  communicable  dis- 
ease control.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Yar- 
BOROUGH,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2304 
Bm  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Re^etentativea  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
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ica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thU  Act  may 
be  clt«d  as  the  "Communicable  DUewe  Con- 
trol AmendmenU  of  19e9'' 


GRANTS    rot    COMMXmlCABL*    DIBXA8S    CONTROL 

Sw:  2.  Sectloa  361  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  284)  Is  amended  by 
inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(e)  (1)  There  are  hereby  authorlaed  to  be 
appropriated  SSO.OOO.OOO  fof  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  SO,  1970,  and  •76.000.000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971,  and  for 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  to  enable  the 
Secretary  to  make  grants  to  States  and,  with 
the  approval  of  the  State  health  authority, 
to  political  subdlvuions  or  instrumentalities 
of  the  States  under  thU  subsection.  In  the 
award  of  such  grants  the  S«sretary,  In  ac- 
cordance with  appropriate  regulattons,  shaU 
give  conslderaUon  to  the  relaUve  extent  of 
the  communicable  disease  problems  and  to 
the  levels  of  performance  In  preventing  and 
controlUng  such  diseases. 

Such  grants  may  be  used  to  pay  that  por- 
tion of  the  coat  of  communicable  disease 
control  programs  which  Is  reasonably  at- 
tributable to  (A)  purchase  of  vaccines  or 
other  agents  needed  to  protect  those  por- 
tions of  the  population  determined  to  be 
epldemlologlcaliy  Important  to  the  control  or 
prevention  of  communicable  diseases  and 
(B)  salaries  and  related  expenses  of  addi- 
tional State  and  local  health  personnel 
needed  for  planning,  organizational,  pro- 
mottonal.  and  other  epidemiologic  activi- 
ties In  connection  with  such  programs,  in- 
cluding studies  to  determine  the  communi- 
cable disease  control  needs  of  communities 
and  the  means  of  beet  meeting  such  needs 
and  personnel  and  related  expenses  needed 
to  maintain  additional  epidemiologic  and 
laboratory  surveUlance  occasioned  by  such 
programs. 

"(2)  roT  the  purposes  of  this  subsection — 
"(A)  a  'communicable  disease  control  pro- 
gram' means  a  program  which  Is  designed 
and  conducted  so  a^  to  contribute  to  a  na- 
tionwide effort  aganjht  tuberculosis,  venereal 
disease,  rubella,  measles,  poliomyelitis,  diph- 
theria, tetanus,  whooping  cough  and  other 
communicable  diseases  which  are  trans- 
mitted from  State  to  State,  are  amenable  to 
reduction,  and  which  are  determined  by  the 
Secretary  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Health  Council  to  be  of  na- 
tional significance,  and 

"(B)  the  term  'State'  Includes  the  OcMn- 
monwealth  of  Puerto  Rloo.  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands, the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

"(3)  Payments  under  this  subsection  may 
be  made  In  advance  on  the  basis  of  estimates 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  with  necessary 
i  adjustments  on  account  of  underpayments, 
Vor  overpayments.  In  such  Installments  and 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary finds  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  t^s  subsection. 

"(4)  The  Secretary,  at  the  request  of  a 
recipient  of  a  grant  under  thta  subsection, 
may  reduce  the  money  grant  to  such  recip- 
ient by  the  fair  market  value  of  any  sup- 
plies (Including  vaccines  and  other  preven- 
tive agents) .  or  equipment  furnished  to  such 
recipient  and  by  the  amount  of  the  pay.  al- 
lowances, traveling  expenses  ,umd  any  other 
costs  m  connection  with  the  Atall  of  an  offi- 
cer o»  employee  to  the  recipient  when  the 
f  uml^lng  of  such  supplies  or  equipment,  or 
of  the  detail  of  such  officer  or  employee  (as 
the  case  may  be).  Is  for  the  convenience  of 
and  at  the  request  of  such  recipient  and  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  program  with 
respect  to  which  the  grant  under  this  subsec- 
tion Is  made.  The  amount  by  which  any  ruch 
grant  is  so  reduced  shall  be  available  for  pay- 
ment by  the  Secretary  of  the  costs  Incurred 
In  furnishing  the  supplies,  equipment,  or 
personal  services  on  which  the  reduction  of 


such  grant  Is  baaed,  but  such  amount  sbaU 
be  deemed  a  part  of  the  grant  to  such  recip- 
ient and  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  para- 
graph (3)  of  the  subsection,  be  deemed  to 
have  been  paid  to  such  agency. 

"(6)  Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  limit 
or  otherwise  restrict  the  use  of  funds  which 
are  granted  to  a  State  or  to  a  political  sub- 
division  of  a  SUte  under  other  provisions  of 
thla  Act  or  other  Federal  law  and  which  are 
avalUble  for  the  conduct  of  communicable 
disease  control  programs  from  being  used  in 
oonnecUon  with  programs  assisted  through 
grants  under  this  subsection. 

"(8)  Under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
shall  be  required  to  submit  an  annual  report 
on  performance  In  preventing  and  controlUng 
communicable  diseases." 


BIG  THICKET  SUBJECT  OF  NEW 
MUSICAL  DRAMA 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  unique  and  natural  beauty  of  the 
Big  Thicket  area  in  southeast  Texas  is 
well  known  to  those  of  us  who  have  long 
been  acquainted  with  the  region.  Re- 
cently. Interest  In  this  wilderness  area 
has  gained  national  significance,  and 
numerous  infiuentlal  organizations  have 
taken  a  great  interest  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Big  Thicket.  The  Izaak  Wal- 
ton League,  the  Sierra  Club,  the  Wilder- 
ness Society,  and  some  24  Texas  groups 
and  organizations  have  publically  enr 
dorsed  my  bill.  S.  4.  to  establish  a  Big 
Thicket  National  Park  in  southeast 
Texas  of  not  less  than  100.000  acres. 

Interest  in  the  historical  and  natural 
values  of  the  Big  Thicket  has  now  taken 
a  new  and  different  twist.  On  April  25 
and  26,  the  world  premiere  of  a  new 
musical  play  entitled  "The  Big  Thicket" 
was  presented  in  Port  Worth,  Tex.  This 
play,  set  in  the  Big  Thicket  area  just 
before  the  famous  Battle  of  San  Jacinto, 
recounts  the  efforts  of  the  "Thicket 
folks"  in  the  Texas  fight  for  Independ- 
6nc6. 

Mr.  President,  the  Thursday,  April  3. 
1969  edition  of  the  Kountze  News  pub- 
lished an  article  on  "Why  Thicket  was 
Chosen  for  Musical."  This  article  out- 
lines the  development  of  the  play,  and 
underscores  once  again  the  need  to  pre- 
serve this  priceless  part  of  our  natural 
heritage. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle from  the  Kountze  News  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
£is  follows: 


Wht  THicKrr  Was  Chosen  for  Mitsical 

Tom  Booth,  currently  a  member  of  the 
New  York  City  Opera  Company,  composed 
the  music  for  The  Big  Thicket  In  coUabora- 
Uon  with  the  show's  author,  Don  Shook. 

F\3r  the  past  two  simuners  he  has  been 
musical  director  of  the  Seagle  Opera  (Colony 
In  up-state  New  York. 

Tom  Is  no  newcomer  to  the  Fort  Worth 
metro  area.  He  spent  two  summers  at  Casa 
Manana  as  Assistant  Musical  Director. 

His  musical  versatility  Is  proven  when  he 
provided  aU  the  arrangements  for  the  26 
piece  orchestra  whl*  he  will  conduct  at  the 
two  performances  ct  The  Big  Thicket.  April 
26  and  2eth.  He  received  hU  B.A.  degree  In 
music  from  Trinity  University  at  San  An- 
tonio, and  hU  masters  from  T.C.U.  He  also 
has  to  his  credit,  two  symphonic  works 
which  he  composed  and  conducted  for  the 
San  Antonio  Symphony  In  1961  and  "63.  His 
one  act  opera,  "Gentlemen  In  Waiting"  has 


been  performed  aU  over  New  York  for  the 
past  two  year*. 

The  talented  Tom  Booth  has  been  concert 
accompanist  for  three  djij^tandlng  Metro- 
politan Opera  Singers:  Wbrt  Worth's  own 
WlUlam  Walker.  John  Alexander,  and  Jus- 
tine Diaz. 

Finding  a  setting  for  a  story  that  haan  t 
already  been  used  again  and  again,  Is  a  diffi- 
cult assignment.  Author  Don  Shook  chose 
the  arresting  background  of  the  Big  Thicket 
from  legends  and  stories  he  had  heard 
about  this  little  known  part  of  Texas.  \ 

The  Big  Thicket,  which  was  once  an  area 
of  over  a  mlUlon  acres  a  hundred  years  ago 
stretching  from  Nacogdoches  to  Beaumont 
from  the  Sabine  River  to  the  Trinity  Blver, 
has  now  shrunk  to  a  mere  436,000  acres.  This 
fascinating  "Uttle  Amazon"  Is  a  botanical 
wonderland,  a  veritable  garden  of  2.000  clas- 
sified trees,  plants  and  shrubs.  Among  the 
hundreds  of  varieties  of  wild  life  are  rare 
and  exotic  birds  such  as  the  practically  ex- 
tinct Ivory  Billed  Woodpecker. 

The  Thicket  Is  a  place  of  flora  and  fauna — 
sandy   humus   soil,   low-lying   mounds   and 
many  crawfish  flats.  A  rainfall  of  46"  to  60" 
aimually  feeds  the  creeks  and  rivers  and  the 
numerotis  swamps,  bogs,  and  baygalls.  Long- 
leaf    pine   dominates    the    area    and    along 
stream  bottoms  the  valuable  hardwoods  are     . 
abundant.  A  unique  lobloUy   pine  changes 
color  twice  a  year.  Evergreen  smllax  cano- 
pies' the  treetops  and  the  swamps  of  tupelo 
and  bald  cypress  are  surrovmded  by  native 
rhododendrons,  azaleas,  ahd  the  wUd  camel- 
lias. Magnolias  and  bays  tower  above  ter- 
restrial orchids  while  wlntergreen,  bearberry. 
and  scented  myrtle  trail  underfoot.  Even  a 
stout  heart  finds  himself  Intoxicated  with 
the  bizarre  beauty  of  it  aU.  Even  In  th«e91 
per  cent  density,  a  common  cow  pasture  Is 
aa  velvety  green  as  a  manicured  golf  coxirse. 
Pour  of  the  five  carnivorous  plants  of  the 
worid  are  native  to  this  Fairyland  of  beauty. 
You  Instinctively  come  to  know  that  the 
Big  Thicket  bovmdartea  are  not  clearly  de- 
fined and  fenced  off.  It  Is  more.  It  U  a  state 
of  mind.  An  eerie  place  where  the  only  enemy 
an  outsider  would  recognize  would  be  the 
Goble  Man  who  goes  Into  the  swamps  after 
a  hard  day  of  scaring  Uttie  children. 

The  real  Intrigue  of  this  densely  wooded 
underbrxish    bayou    country    Is   the    strange 
habits  of  the  people  who  have  lived  there 
since  the  davs  of  the  French.  The  early  set- 
tiers  came  from  the  "old  states":  Tennessee, 
Kentucky.  Carollnxw.  Alabama.  Georgia,  and 
Louisiana.  The  French  love  of  beauty  Is  as 
prominent  as  the  Scot  hatred  of  the  Revenue 
Man  and  used  to  prompt  the  best  "dUtUl 
Equeezln'  "  this  side  of  the  Kentucky  hUls. 
Take  a  look  at  this  wonderland:   hound 
dogs  and  blowing  horns,  blackeye  peas  and 
hog  jowl.  Razor-back  hogs  and  hickory  nuts. 
Ught-bread  and  sweet  milk,  English  walnuts 
and  Irish  potatoes,  and  firecrackers  at  Christ- 
mas   You   see    a   gray   silvered   shack   with 
bitter  oranges  an*  chlnaberry  trees  near  It. 
In  the  yard  there  Is  a  bleached  sweep  of  hard- 
packed  earth,  an  Iron  washpot  turned  over 
near   a   round   white    spot   on    the   ground 
where  the  suds  have  been  emptied  for  years. 
The  broomstick  used  to  punch  the  clothes 
down  Is  boUed  to  the  color  and  smoothness 
of  old  ivory.  Smell  the  fresh-made  lye  hominy 
and    the    lacquered    cypress    beams   of    the 
smokehouse  and  hear  the  sweet  mouth  of  a 
coon  dog  when  he  trees. 
You  are  now  In  the  3lg  Thicket. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT        COOPERA- 
TION SOLVES  LABOR  SHORTAGE; 
INDUSTRY  AND  LABOR  FOOT  BILL 
IN  DRESSER  INDUSTRIES  CASE 
Mr    YARBOROUGH.   Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  most  successful  cooperative 
efforts  between  labor  and  management 
to  solve  their  particular  problems  has 
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raeently  come  to  my  attention.  This  ex- 
stmple  of  how  a  corporation  can  effec- 
tlrely  help  itself  by  helping  others  was 
a  program  of  recnilting  and  training  the 
dlsadvsuitaged  unemployed,  with  the  ex- 
pert assistance  of  Mr  Paul  Montemayor. 
International  represenutive  of  the 
Dnlted  Steelworkers'  Union. 

The  corporation  is  Dresser  Industries, 
Inc.,  which  Is  headquartered  In  Dallas, 
Tex.  Since  the  company  Is  a  member  of 
''Plans  for  Progress"  and  an  equal  op- 
portunity emidoyer.  it  felt  that  a  pro- 
gram to  both  create  opportunities  for  dis- 
advantaged citizens  and  meet  the  grow- 
ing employment  needs  of  the  company 
could  and  should  be  designed.  In  the 
planning  of  such  a  program.  Dresser  per- 
sonnel has  worked  closely  with  the  Texas 
Employment  Commission  and  the  United 
Steelworkers'  Union.  The  program  was 
d<»e  without  the  assistance  of  Federal 
funds. 

The  city  of  Dallas  enjoys  almost  full 
employment,  with  an  unemployment  rate 
of  ♦  percent,  the  lowest  of  America's  100 
largest  cities.  Dresser,  therefore,  under- 
took to  locate  and  recruit  prospective  em- 
ployees from  other  areas  with  high  un- 
employment where  the  need  for  more 
jobs  was  not  being  met  locally.  Laredo. 
San  Antonio,  and  Corpus  Christl  were 
initially  recommended  by  the  Texas  Em- 
ployment Commission  as  areas  with  rel- 
atively high  unemployment. 

The  first  step  is  for  company  represent- 
atives to  visit  these  areas  prior  to  the 
actual  scheduling  of  interviews,  to  meet 
and  discuss  the  recruiting  and  training 
program  with  community  leaders,  espe- 
cially Mexican  American  and  Negro  lead- 
ers since  unemployment  is  highest  among 
these  groups.  Arrangements  are  then 
made  with  the  local  offices  of  the  Texas 
Employment  Commission  for  prescreen- 
ing  and  administering  of  mechanical  ap- 
titude tests  for  applicants. 

The  training  program  is  advertised  in 
the  various  media,  although  television 
has  been  found  to  be  the  most  effective 
means  of  commimicatlng  with  the  un- 
employed. For  example,  Paul  Monte- 
mayor arranged  for  several  Dresser  Co. 
representatives  to  appear  on  a  popular 
local  television  show  In  Corpus  Christl. 
This  received  a  good  response.  Spot  TV 
announcements  are  sdso  used,  telling 
about  the  training  program  and  films  are 
shown  of  the  company  operations.  These 
announcements  also  Included  live  ap- 
pearances by  Dresser  representatives  as 
well  as  local  ijnion  leaders.  Additional 
publicity  is  gained  through  representa- 
tion to  local  organizations  concerned  with 
unemployment  and  to  neighborhood  cen- 
ters who  helped  to  organize  meetings  of 
their  members  and  other  Interested  per- 
sons. 

After  being  tested,  applicants  who  meet 
trainee  qualifications  are  given  medical 
examinations  and  Interviewed  by  com- 
pany representatives.  Each  applicant  se- 
lected for  training  is  asked  to  bring  his 
wife  or  family  to  the  local  Texas  Em- 
ployment Commission  office  for  a  thor- 
ough explanation  of  the  training  pro- 
gram, and  counseling  regarding  moving 
and  relocation.  The  family  counseling 
greatly  contributes  to  the  success  of  the 
program  by  extending  to  the  applicant's 


entire  family  a  full  understanding  of  the 
implications  of  permanent  relocation  in 
Dallas. 

A  great  effort  Is  made  to  keep  the 
trainee  and  his  family  together.  Travel 
allowances  are  paid  the  trainee  to  defray 
the  immediate  expenses  of  coming  to 
Dallas.  Some  difficulty  has  been  experi- 
enced In  locating  housing  for  the 
trainees.  However,  Dresser  provides  as- 
slsUnce  by  scheduling  training  hours 
appropriately  and  helping  In  contact- 
ing real  estate  agents.  The  Texas  Em- 
ployment Commission  also  gives  helpful 
information  regarding  apartment  com- 
plexes and  housing  listings. 

Labor  Mobility  Act  funds  helped  to 
move  a  few  of  the  new  trainees.  Because 
this  program  proved  insufficient.  Dresser 
adopted  a  method  of  advancing  money 
for  relocation  expenses  to  trainees,  with 
the  fimds  to  be  repaid  on  a  payroll  deduc- 
tion plan.  Actual  moving  expenses  for 
household  goods  are  paid  by  the  com- 
pany to  be  reimbursed  by  the  employee 
In  the  event  his  employment  terminates 
before  a  1-year  period.  If  the  employee 
remains  for  over  a  year  his  moving  ex- 
penses are  cancelled. 

The  actual   training  program   begins 
with  a  week  of  classroom  work.   Basic 
math,    blueprint    reading,   shop   theory, 
safety  factors,  and  precision  instrument 
reading  are  included  in  the  classroom 
study.  Each  trainee  is  assigned  a  work- 
ing partner:  one  assiunlng  the  position 
of  an  operator  while  the  other  partner 
acts  as  an  Inspector.  Both  must  work 
out  each  assigned  problem   and   agree 
upon  an  answer  within  a  specific  given 
tolerance.  The  system  of  double  checks 
helps  to  eliminate  errors  and  sets  work 
habits  of  confirming  answers  before  tak- 
ing action — a  system  used  on  the  shop 
fioor.  The  trainee  leaves  this  portion  of 
the  training  with  the  abiUty  to  speak 
and    understand    the    vocabulary   of   a 
machine  operator  and  is  ready  for  train- 
ing on  actual  machines.  High  learning 
performance  is  encouraged  with  job  as- 
signments   being    made    in    accordance 
with  classroom  grades.  The  highest  job 
classification  being  filled  by  those  with 
the    highest    grade    averages.    Dresser 
trainees  have  thus  far  received  classifica- 
tions on  such  advanced  machinery  as 
automatic  lathes,  mills,  internal  and  ex- 
ternal   grinding    machines    and    auto- 
matic screw  and  drill  presses. 

The  second  phase  of  the  program  k 
carried  out  as  on-the-job  training.  It 
Involves  a  coordinated  effort  from  three 
men;  the  training  coordinator  keeping 
close  watch  upon  the  progress  and  prob- 
lems of  each  trainee,  the  machine  opera- 
tor who  is  the  actual  trainer,  and  the 
department  foreman.  On  the  shop  floor 
the  men  are  trained  for  periods  ranging 
from  3  weeks  to  12  months,  depending 
upon  the  complexity  of  assigned  ma- 
chines. Promotion  is  given  on  an  individ- 
ual basis  as  skill,  knowledge,  and  produc- 
tion Increases. 

Thus  far,  195  trainees  have  been  re- 
cruited, of  which  a  very  encouraging  75 
percent  are  still  in  Dresser  employment. 
The  success  which  Dresser  is  finding 
with  this  program  demonstrates  that 
labor-management  cooperation  In  em- 
ployment can  produce  mutual  benefits, 
even  in  areas  of  labor  shortages. 


\ 
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May  27,  1969 

TOWARD  A  MORE  REALISTIC  REC- 
OONmON  POLICY 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  introduce  a  resolution  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  my  esteemed  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken). 

The  final  form  of  this  resolution  In 
part  reflects  reactions  and  views  ex- 
pressed to  us  In  discussions  held  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  FV)relgn 
Relations  Committee,  Senator  Pttl- 
BRiGHT,  of  Arkansas,  with  other  majority 
and  minority  members  of  the  committee, 
with  the  Secretary  of  SUte  and  other 
State  Department  officials,  and  with 
foreign  affairs  experts  not  presently  in 
Government  service. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  and  I  an- 
ticipate, hope  for,  and  seek  broad  bi- 
partisan support  for  our  resolution. 

We  Introduce  It  together  as  a  symbol 
of  the  bipartisan  nature  of  our  common 
effort. 

This  resoluUon  states,  in  effect,  that 
recognition  of  a  foreign  government  is 
done  not  to  confer  a  compliment  but  to 
secure  a  convenience,  and  is  intended 
not  as  an  ineffective  stamp  of  moral  ap- 
proval, but  as  a  step  designed  to  serve 
our  national  interest. 

The  resolution  seeks  to  put  U.S.  recog- 
nition policy  on  a  more  rational  basis. 
It  would  lead  to  a  situation  where  It 
would  be  considerably  simpler  for  us  to 
establish  useful  channels  of  communica- 
tions with  others.  We  would  be  able, 
more  easily  than  now.  to  exchange  am- 
bassadors with  a  new  government  when 
it  came  to  power  and  demonstrated  that 
it  was  capable  of  maintaining  Itself. 

For  the  last  50  years,  US.  policy  on  the 
recognition  or  non recognition  of  foreign 
governments  has  had  disastrous  results. 

At  home,  we  have  been  a  reasonably 
practical  people,  capable  of  relating  our 
principles  to  the  real  world  of  diverse 
and  competing  forces — a  world  where 
civilization  begins  with  tolerance  and 
respect  for  the  convictions  of  others. 

But  abroad,  in  our  diplomatic  relations, 
we  have  become  all  too  prone  to  take 
self-righteous  and  moralistic  positions 
unrelated  to  the  realities  of  power  in  the 
world.  Too  often,  we  have  chosen  to  judge 
other  governments,  instead  of  making 
hard  choices  about  how  to  react  to  them 
and  how  to  deal  with  the  real  problems 
they  create  for  us.  And  as  we  have  grown 
to  be  an  enormous  world  power,  we  have 
become  Increasingly  tempted  to  Impose 

our  moralistic  views  on  our  neighbors 

although  our  international  responsibili- 
ties and  our  own  security  requirements 
do  not  really  necessitate  oiu-  acting  as 
sheriff  or  ideological  censor. 

Increasingly,  over  the  years,  our 
moralistic  views  In  foreign  policy  have 
found  expression  in  our  recognition 
policy.  But  the  expression  has  been  In- 
adequate and  Ineffectual  Insofar  as  our 
national  interest  has  been  concerned. 

The  original  American  doctrine  of  rec- 
ognition was  quite  simple.  During  the 
Jeffersonlan  era  and  up  to  the  end  of  the 
19th  century,  we  used  fairly  objective 
tests  in  determining  whether  to  recog- 
nize a  new  government.  We  merely  as- 
certained whether  or  not  it  existed,  and 
was  capable  of  sustaining  Itself.  This 
policy,  reflecting  a  belief  that  we  had  no 
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right  to  Interfere  In  the  Internal  affair* 
of  other  nations,  was  described  in  these 
words  by  Daniel  Webster : 

From  P«»J<lent  Washington's  time  down 
to  the  present  d»y  It  ha«  been  fP^^^ 
always  acknowledged  by  the  Unltwl  States, 
that  every  naUon  poueeses  the  right  to  gov- 
ern Itself  according  to  lU  own  will,  to  change 
institutions  at  discretion,  and  to  tran»ct  Its 
business  through  whatever  agents  It  may 
think  proper  to  employ. 

our  recognlUon  policy  changed 
markedly  during  the  late  1890's  when  we 
opted  for  doUar  diplomacy  and  demanded 
that  new  governments  agree  to  respect 
the  international  obligations  of  their 
predecessors.  Our  Principal  purpose    in 

Actuality,  was  to  secure  P»«^«^^^'°S 
new  governments  that  they  would  not 
interfere  with  the  investments  of  Amer- 
ican firms  in  their  countries. 

Two  decades  later,  the  dimension  of 
democratic  legitimacy  was  added  to  our 
recognition  doctrine. 

The  fillip  of  moral  sfl^righteoi^^ 
has  haunted  us  ever  since.  During  the 
Mexican  revolution.  It  led  not  only  to 
nonrecognition  of  the  Huei^  regmie^ 
but  to  a  dangerous  and  m^  °^">ti^ 
intervention-an  intervention  wWch 
alienated  the  Mexican  people  and  was 
completely  counterproductive  In  terns 
S  pVomoting  democratic  and  constitu- 
tional legitimacy  in  Mexico.  We  escaped 
Jrom  tS  dilemma  only  when  Involve- 
ment in  Worid  War  I  turned  our  atten- 
tions to  Europe.  *  ,„  „« 

Yet  the  processes  we  had  set  in  mo- 
tion s«,n  ^cked  us  into  still  another 
intervention  in  Latin  America,  an  ad- 
venture summmarlzed  succinctly  by 
JSS^.  Haas  of  the  University  of  Call- 
Srnla's  Institute^  of  International 
StudJs.  who  rend^efed  Invaluable  as- 
sistance to  me  on  my  initial  researchon 
this  subject  3  years  ago.  in  Uiese  words. 

in  1926.  there  occurred  a  disputed  elec- 
tion in  Nicaragua.  The  C<'»^'T'^"J*  ^fJJ 
candidate.  Adolto  Dl-^-iPP:*'^  ,^  *^*  ^^ 
cessor  to  a  staunch  friend  of  the  UnUea 
1^.  outgoing  President  EmlUano  Cham- 
orro^ie  opposition  Uberal  Pfty's  candi- 
date Juan  Sacasa,  had  close  ties  with  the 
Mexican  Government.  HU  victory  waa  In- 
terpreted by  everybody  as  a  ^c«>ryfor  Meri- 
can  influence  and  Interests  in  Central  Amer- 
^«  over  that  of  the  United  Stoter  The  dis- 
puted election  led  to  civil  strife,  w^th  Mexl- 
ro  recognizing  the  Sacasa  forces  as  the  gov- 
ernment" and  the  United  States  recognizing 
Dl^  in  order  to  forestall  a  mlUtary  victory 
by  the  Uberals.  U.S.  Marines  ^e;«^l»?,^«* 
and  fought  to  cement  the  power  of  the  Diaz 
"iTovernment."  The  Intervention,  of  course, 
lasted  unUl  1933. 


A  Classic  example  of  the  results  of 
this  policy  of  not  recognizing  a  govern- 
ment of  which  we  disapprove,  followed 
by  widening  misunderstandings,  deepen- 
ing disputes,  and  military  Intervention, 
lies  In  the  sequence  of  events  that  In- 
cluded our  sending  an  expeditionary 
force  Into  Russia  after  the  Soviet  revo- 
lution. ^  ^  ... 

This  move  solved  nothing,  but  It  cre- 
ated deep  suspicions  In  the  Soviet  Union 
which  persist  to  this  day. 

PrMn  1917  to  1933,  we  acted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  pretense  that  Russia  had 
no  government.  It  was  argued  that  rec- 
ognition would  suggest  that  we  approved 
CXV — -877— Part'  11 


of  this  vlolttit,  Marxist  revolutionary 
Ideology  garrisoned  in  the  Kremlin.  The 
Communist  regime  somehow  survived  us 
when  we  Intervened,  and  also  survived 
us  when  we  ignored  its  existence.  In  1933, 
when  we  finally  recognized  the  Soviet 
Union,  all  that  we  achieved  was  a  com- 
promise setUement  of  some  financial 
claims  dating  back  to  the  Czarist  gov- 
ernment. 

Clearly,  our  policy  of  recognition  based 
upon  our  approval,  or  disapproval,  of  a 
government  has  more  than  once  drawn 
us  on  to  military  intervention. 

Dangerously,  our  present  recognition 
policy  also  often  serves  as  a  screen  for 
avoiding  real  policy  decisions.  The  fact 
Is  that  a  policy  of  non-recognition  is 
really  no  policy  at  all.  It  substitutes  rhet- 
oric for  substance.  This  was  vividly 
illustrated  in  the  Manchukuo  case. 

We  refused  to  recognize  the  puppet 
regime  in  Manchuria  in  the  1930's.  de- 
claring that  our  refusal  reflected  our  dis- 
approval and  disavowal  of  Japan's  be- 
havior. We  failed,  however,  to  make  any 
firm  decisions  about  how  to  deal  with  the 
reality  of  the  Japanese  aggression  which 
created  the  regime.  We  really  did 
nothing,  while  the  smokescreen  of  moral- 
ity hid  the  void  In  our  policy. 

And  In  the  end  the  policy  of  nonrecog- 
nition Is  doomed  to  failure.  It  did  not 
deter  Japan.  It  did  not  isolate  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  has  not  isolated  Red  China. 
All  too  often,  it  has  tended  to  isolate  us 
as  much  as,  or  more  than.  It  has  isolated 
various  regimes  we  have  not  approved. 
It  has  never  really  succeeded  in  bringing 
hostile  regimes  either  down  or  to  terms. 
Often,  nonrecognition  actually  strength- 
ens a  regime  it  Is  supposed  to  weaken, 
causing  the  people  to  rally  to  the  support 
of  their  government  against  the  apparent 
threat  posed  by  hostile  foreign  powers. 

It  has  been  singularly  ineffective  in 
moving  Latin  American  juntas  back  to- 
wards constitutional  democracy.  In  Latin 
America,  Asia,  and  Africa,  our  nonrecog- 
nition policy  has  won  us  the  scorn  and 
enmity  both  of  social  reformers  on  the 
left,  smd  of  military  dictatorships  on  the 
right. 

It  l\as  consistently  failed  in  Europe, 
too. 

In  1945,  we  recognized  Hungary's  com- 
munist government.  The  State  Depart-' 
ment  announced  that  Hungary  had  first 
given  suitable  guarantees  of  free  and  fair 
elections  and  the  establishment  of  a  truly 
democratic  government.  The  elections 
are  still  to  be  held,  and  Hungary  is  still 
not  democratic.  We  still  recognize  Hun- 
gary. 

Over  a  rather  predictable  course  of 
time,  we  generally  recognize  new  govern- 
ments If  they  last— not  because  of  what 
they  have  done,  but  often  in  spite  of  what 
that  have  done.  And  our  nonrecognition 
policy,  generally,  has  no  effect  on 
whether  or  not  they  last,  nor  on  what 
they  do  or  do  not  do. 

In  recent  years  in  Latin  America,  we 
have  not  tried  to  use  recognition  policy 
to  protect  business  interests,  as  we  did 
early  in  the  century.  However,  we  h^ve 
frequently  attempted  to  utilize  recog- 
nition policy  to  demonstrate  support  for 
democracy,  and  to  cause  military  juntas 
taking  power  through  coups  to  set  time- 


tables for  restoring  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. ^,  „ 

This  approach  has  been  substantially 
incorporated  in  International  agreements 
that.  In  effect,  set  criteria  for  recognition. 
Unfortunately,  the  criteria  are  not  only 
highly  subjective  but.  In  practice,  they 
are  ineffective  and  unenforceable. 

The  OAS  Charter,  for  example,  says  In 
article  V  that  the  purposes  of  OAS  can 
only  be  fulfilled  if  its  member  states  are 
organized  politicaUy  "on  the  basis  of  the 
effective  exercise  of  representative  de- 
mocracy." There  are  now  fewer  consti- 
tutional democracies  in  Latin  America 
than  there  were  when  OAS  was  created. 

When  a  government  is  overthrown  In 
Latin  America,  the  other  OAS  members 
exchange  views  on  these  topics  while  one 
or  more  of  them  negtjtlate  quietly  with 
the  new  regime,  seeking  assurances  that 
they  will  comply. 

The  record  Indicates— particularly  In 
cases  Involving  Argentina  and  Peoi— 
that  eventually  we  recognize  a  new  gov- 
ernment, no  matter  how  unsuccessful  the 
negotiations  preceding  exchange  of  am- 
bassadors  mas  have  been,  and  regardless 
of  whether  the  government  came  to 
power  by  force  or  fraud.  And  at  the  time 
of  recognition,  there  is  at  least  a  tacit 
assumption— based  on  a  J965  OAS  reso- 
lution—that the  new  regime  has  met  the 
OAS  test.  So  the  military  junta  In  ques- 
tion gets  a  kind  of  morftl  seal  of  ap- 
proval—which may  be  ]  totally  unde- 
served— simply  because  ni^ralistlc  Issues 
have  been  injected  Into  the  equation. 

The  eminent  and  esteemed  John  Bas- 
set Moore,  a  noted  American  interna- 
tional lawyer  who  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice,  said  in  1930: 


It  has  repeatedly  been  'shown  that  a 
frown  or  scowl  on  the  countenance  of  the 
United    States    Is    not    a    cure    for    revolu-  f 

tlons  ... 

Not  only  does  our  recent  departure  keep  ua 
m  an  attitude  of   Intervention  In  the  do-       ( 
mestlc  affairs  of  other  countries,  but  it  has 
indoctrinated  our  people  in  the  preposterous 
and  mischievous  supposition  that  the  recog- 
nition of  a  government  implies  approval  of 
Ita    constitution.    Ita   efconomlc    system.    Its 
attitude   towards   reUglon.   and    ite   general 
course  of  conduct.  Not  only  is  this  supposi- 
tion  contrary    to   elementary    principles   or 
>  international  law.  which  aasure  to  each  Inde- 
pendent state  the  right  to  regulate  Us  domes- 
Uc   affairs,  but  it  U  flagrantly   at  variance 
with  the  facts.  It  Is.  for  Instance,  inconceiv- 
able   that    the   government   of    the    United 
States   has   at   any   time   approved    all   the 
govemmente  with  which  It  held  diplomatic 
r*attons.  Even  at  the  lowest  ebb  of  our  for- 
tmies  I  believe  we  should  have  resented  such 
an  imputation  ...  I  hold  In  review  the  motley 
procession:  governments  liberal  and  govern- 
ments UUberal;   governments  free  and  gov- 
ernments unfree:    governments  honest,  ana 
governments    corrupt;    governments    paciflc 
and  governments  even  aggressively  warlike: 
empires   monarchies,  and  oligarchies:  despo- 
tisms decked  out  as  democracies,  and  tyran- 
nies masquerading  as  republics— all  repre- 
sentative of  the  motley  world  in  which  we 
live  and  with  which  we  must  do  business. 

Adoption  by  tjje  Senate  of  a  resolution 
clarifying  the  meaning  of  American  rec- 
ognition poUcy  would  not  prevent  us 
from  consulting  with  Latin  American 
nations  under  the  OAS  Charter.  It  would 
not  prevent  us  from  reserving  the  right 
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to  withbold  recosnlUon  of  any  govern- 
ment anywhere  on  earth  If  we  deemed  It 
to  our  intereet  to  do  k).  It  would  give  our 
President  and  our  Secretary  of  State 
greater  liberty  than  they  now  pocsess  to 
conduct  our  foreign  policy  In  ways  most 
conducive  to  international  understand- 
ing and  to  natl(»ial  security. 

There  are  few,  if  any,  cases  where  our 
present  policy  of  nonreoognltlon  has 
succeeded  either  in  moving  another  gov- 
ernment to  change  its  policies,  or  in  iso- 
lating it  from  the  world  community. 
Evm  when  promises  have  been  extracted 
from  a  new  regime  in  the  course  of  nego- 
tiations preceding  recognition,  there  has 
been  no  guarantee  that  the  promises 
would  be  kept  They  have  been  broken 
quite  frequently,  often  soon  after  they 
were  agreed  to  and  ambassadors  were 
exchanged.  Bolivia's  seizure  of  Standard 
Oil's  properties  in  1937,  1  year  after  rec- 
ognition of  a  revolutionary  military 
Junta  that  had  promised  to  respect  inter- 
nAtlonal  obllgaUons,  Is  but  one  of  many, 
many  qad.  examples.  Yet  violation  of 
commitments  has  seldom  caused  suspen- 
sion of  diplomatic  relations. 

Nonrecognition  leads  to  a  lack  of  com- 
munication with  the  very  people  It  Is 
most  Important  for  us  to  talk  to— those 
who  would  be  our  enemies.  It  Is  par- 
ticularly important  for  governments  to 
talk  to  each  other  when  they  disagree.  It 
Is  when  relations  are  most  dlfOcult  that 
diplomacy  is  most  needed. 

All  too  many  wars  have  occurred  as  a 
result  of  a  lack  of  communication,  and  a 
consequent  failure  to  calcxiiate  properly 
the  intentions,  determination,  strengths, 
and  weaknesses  of  a  potential  foe. 

Recognition,  of  course,  does  not  auto- 
matically improve  communications,  nor 
do  diplomatic  relations  necessarily  im- 
mediately follow  an  official  sUtement 
that  we  are  prepared  to  recognize  a  for- 
eign government  The  exchange  of  am- 
bassadors Is  the  final  and  formal  act 
confirming  recognition,  and  this  act  can 
be  subject  to  negotiations.  However 
neither  an  expression  of  a  willingness  to 
recognize,  nor  the  exchange  of  diplomatic 
representatives,  should  imply  any  moral 
Judgment  about  the  foreign  government 
Involved.  Setting  up  an  embassy  In 
another  country  should  mean  only  that 
we  consider  It  to  be  to  our  advantage  to 
establish  and  maintain  effective  chan- 
nels of  communication  with  the  govern- 
ment on  the  other  end.  and  to  obtain  at 
first  hand  as  much  information  and  In- 
telligence as  possible  about  the  other 
country. 

^»ee  have  a  hot  line  to  Moscow  simply 
because  failure  to  communicate  clearly 
with  the  Soviet  Union  In  a  moment  of 
crisis  could  cause  utter  catastrophe  The 
hot  Une  proved  Its  worth  In  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis  of  1962.  but  In  that  same 
sltuaUon  our  lack  of  communications 
with  Cuba  contributed  to  a  situation  that 
led  to  our  closest  brush  yet  with  nuclear 
disaster.  If  we  had  an  ambassador  In 
Cuba  now.  the  problem  of  dealing  with 
airplane  hijackers  would  not  automaUc- 
ally  be  solved,  but  the  task  of  dealing 
with  It  would  certainly  be  facilitated. 

Mainland   China  offers   another  ex- 
ample of  a  country  where  better  com 
munlcatlons  and  more  accurate  Infor 
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matfon  would  be  to  our  advantage.  Most 
n.S.  ofBclals  and  fbreign  ix^cy  experts 
will  concede  privately.  If  not  publicly. 
that  the  present  lack  of  more  direct  con- 
tact with  China— the  Warsaw  talks  are 
too  Irregular  and  too  formalized  to  meet 
the  need — seriously  limits  our  ability  to 
make  accurate  estimates  of  China's  in- 
tentions in  Southeast. Asia.  It  badly  in- 
jures the  quality  of  information  on  which 
American  policy  is  based  in  one  of  the 
most  sensitive  and  dangerous  parts  of 
the  world. 

Yet  many  of  these  experts  oppose  rec- 
ognition because  it  would  be  widely  in- 
terpreted as  Implying  approval.  One  of 
our  SecreUries  of  State  once  said  of 
Mainland  China: 

It  Is  one  thing  to  r«cognlM  evil  as  a  fact. 
It  Is  another  thing  to  take  evil  to  one's  breast 
and  call  It  good.  That  explains  our  ncmreoog- 
nltlon  of  the  oooununlst  regime. 

Our  Inability  to  estimate  China's  In- 
tentions iwcurately  bears  directly  on  our 
position  in  Vietnam.  Under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, we  badly  misjudged  Chi- 
nese intentions  in  Korea  a  decade  and  a 
half  ago.  Perhaps  we  would,-,  have 
marched  to  the  Yalu  River  even  if  we 
had  been  well  informed — but  the  price 
we  paid  and  the  losses  we  suffered  would 
have  been  far  less  if  we  had  been  pre- 
pared for  China's  violent  reaction. 

And  what  of  developments  inside 
China?  Without  our  own  representatives 
on  the  spot,  we  are  dependent  on  sec- 
ond-hand reports  the  validity  of  which 
Is  hard  to  evaluate. 

It  is  probable  that  Mainland  China, 
and  perhaps  some  other  governments  w 
do  not  presently  recognize,  would  not  be 
willing  to  enter  into  diplomatic  relations 
with  us  today  even  if  we  offered  to  rec- 
ognize them  and  to  exchange  representa- 
tives. Mao  has  already  declared  that 
recognition  is  'something  to  be  nego- 
tiated." and  China  would  almost  surely 
insist  that  the  status  of  Taiwan  must 
first  be  worked  out.  We.  for  our  part. 
would  want  to  insure  that  our  personnel 
in  Peking  would  not  be  mistreated  or 
become  Chinese  hostages. 

Thus  this  may  not  be  the  time  to  rec- 
ognize China.  But  if  we  now  make  plain 
that  recognition  means  nothing  concern- 
ing our  judgment  of  the  nature  of  any 
government  anywhere,  we  shall  have  re- 
moved a  very  significant  barrier  that  will 
otherwise  stand  in  the  way  of  recogni- 
tion— even  if  a  time  comes  when  recojml- 
tion  would  other»-lse  be  negotiable  and 
would  clearly  serve  our  naUonal  interest. 
We  have  paid  a  high  price  for  our  pres- 
ent recognition  policy.  Over  months  or 
years  we  have  been  compelled  to  adjust 
to  the  reality  of  the  existence  of  govehi- 
Hients  we  have  originally  refused,  on  high 
moral  grounds,  to  recognize.  We  have 
found  it  necessary  to  rationalize  our 
eventual  recognition  when  tiie  price  of 
noncommunication  has  become  too 
high.  During  the  intervening  period,  lack 
of  communication  has  often  clouded 
reality,  and  rational  approaches  to  policy 
formulation  have  become  far  more  diffi- 
cult to  attain. 

I  submit  that  the  Senate  has  a  unique 
opportunity — and  a  clear  and  prpsent  re- 
sponsibility—to  open  the  way  to  changing 
all  this.  By  adopting  this  reooluUon.  the 


Senate  can  begin  the  long-overdue  proc- 
ess of  placing  our  recognition  policy  on 
a  more  sensible  basis,  through  a  return 
to  America's  original  recognition  doc- 
trine. 

We  are  by  nature  an  idealistic  people, 
and  this  is  all  to  the  good.  We  caimot 
lose  sight  of  the  fact,  however,  that  we 
ar^ftist  one  member  of  the  world  com- 
mimity,  with  finite  resources.  We  cannot 
right  all  the  injustices  in  the  world.  We 
cannot  persist  In  our  self-appointed  role 
as  ^le  moral  artrlter  of  other  govern- > 
ments,  a  posture  that  puts  us  in  the  posi- 
tion of  trespassing  upon  the  sovereignty 
of  other  nations. 

I  believe  it  is  essential  that  we  take 
the  step  which  this  resolution  represents. 
I  believe  that  we  should  generally  seek 
to  establish  more  open  communications 
with  all  governments — a  development 
which  would  serve  both  our  national  In- 
terest and  the  broader  interest  of  peace 
and  security  for  all  mankind. 

In  order  to  move  in  this  direction,  we 
must  make  clear  that  neither  recogni- 
tion of  a  foreign  government,  nor  the 
establishment  of  diplomatic  relations 
with  it.  implies  any  judgment  of  it. 

This  by  no  means  suggests  that  we 
should  be  equally  friendly  with  all  na- 
tions. Recognition  will  not  necessarily 
lead  to  a  policy  of  intimate  cooperatioil 
and  collaboration  with  a  particular  for- 
eign governinent.  There  are  values  that 
we  most  certainly  want  to  preserve,  pro- 
tect, and  proj^t  in  our  foreign  policy. 
But  let  us  seek  effective  ways  to  do  this, 
and  let  us  abandon  ineffective  ways. 

The  evidence  is  overwhelming  that  our 
present  policy  of  withholding  recogni- 
tion from  governments  of  which  we  dis- 
approve, and  with  whom  our  relations 
are  particularly  hostile,  has  failed  to- 
tally to  advance  our  values  or  to  achieve 
any  other  of  its  most  significant  intended 
purjjoses.  Indeed,  nonrecognition  makes 
it  difficult  for  us  to  transmit  our  values 
and  to  state  dearly  our  purposes.  It  de- 
prives us  of  an  opportunity  to  declare 
and  discuss  our  policies  and  principles, 
and  to  measure  more  accurately  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  our  actions.  It  prevents 
us  not  only  from  exerting  Influence,  but 
from  gaining  insight. 

More  critically,  it  holds  Increasingly 
grave  risks  of  war  through  misunder- 
standing in  an  age  when  atomic  Arma- 
geddon Is  an  ever-present  danger. 

I  send  the  resolution  to  the  desk  for 
appropriate  reference. 

The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER      (Mr. 

ALLKir  in  the  chair) .  The  resolution  will 

be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  jrleld? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  deUghted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  commend  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
lornla  for  his  initiative  and  foresight  in 
suomltting  this  resolution.  It  is  very 
timely.  Since  the  Senator  comes  from  a 
State  which  1  presume  has  the  largest 
numbers  of  citizens  of  oriental  descent. 
Ixjth  Chinese  and  other  far  easteners,  I 
think  it  Is  extremely  appropriate  for  him 
to  have  been  the  sponsor  of  the  resolu- 
tion. I  certainly  feel  that  the  principle 
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which  he  is  staUng  in  the  resolution  is 
the  correct  one.  At  one  time  we  followed 
that  principle  and  we  were  sadly  mis- 
taken in  departing  from  it. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
Uons,  I  will  do  my  beet  to  have  hearings 
at  an  early  opportunity.  I  assume  the 
Senator  from  California  will  coopeT&te 
with  the  staff  in  arranging  for  an  ap- 
propriately mutual  time  for  such  hear- 
ings. 
I  again  commend  the  Senator. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  most  certainly 
will.  I  deeply  appreciate  the  Senator's 
interest  and  support. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont.  I  deeply  appreciate 
the  work  he  has  done  on  the  matter. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  glad 
to  be  a  cosponaor  of  the  resolution  of  the 
"distinguished  Senator  from  California, 
but  I  want  It  understood  that,  before 
making  the  decision,  I  talked  with  the 
State  Department  and  found  that,  in 
their   opinion,    the   resolution   will  not 
handicap  their  work  In  any  way.  In  fact, 
they  will  continue  to  decide  what  coun- 
tries to  recognize.  But  there  has  been  a 
growing  impression  around  the  country 
that  perhaps  we  should  not  recognize 
countries  unless  we  approve  their  form  of 
government.  Every  week  we  get  letters 
from  people  at  home  saying  we  ought  to 
break  relations  with  this  coimtry  or  that 
covmtry,  some  because  they  have  military 
governments  and  some  because  they  have 
a  socialistic  or  communistic  form  of  gov- 
ernment. The  resolution  makes  it  very 
dear  that  just  because  we  recognize  a 
coimtry,  It  does  not  necessarily  mean  we 
approve  Its  form  of  government  or  even 
the  people  who  are  in  control  of  the  gov- 
ernment at  that  time. 

One  thing  we  do  want  to  know  before 
recognizing  a  government  Is  that  it  Is  a 
government  which  is  really  in  control  of 
the  country,  where  it  has  taken  the  lead- 
ership, or  dictatorship,  or  whatever  one 
wants  toVJall  It.  But  sometimes  I  think  we 
have  gone  a  little  too  far  In  telling  some 
of  the  coimtrlcs  of  the  world  what  kind  of 
government  they  should  live  under. 

We  are  finding  out  it  Is  very  difficult  to 
enforce  that  position,  even  if  we  were  un- 
wise enough  to  assume  it.  So  I  wish  to  say 
again  that  I  am  glad  to  cooperate  with 
the  Senator  from  California  in  offering 
this  resolution.  I  know  we  wlU  have  good 
hearings  before  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  and  there  may  be  some 
discussion  on  the  floor. 

But  I  reiterate  that  before  going  on  the 
resolution,  I  made  sure  that  It  would  not 
handicap  the  State  Department  in  any 
way  In  carrying  out  our  relations  with 
other  countries,  or  In  formulating  rela- 
tions according  to  their  usual  practices— 
perhaps  that  is  the  way  to  put  it. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  Instructive  remarks  and  his  co- 
sponsorship,  which  mean  very  much. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  May  I  add  that  it  seems 
conceivable  that  this  resolution  could 
help  the  State  Department  In  handling 
one  or  two  problems  which  may  very  well 
come  up  In  the  foreseeable  future. 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield  with  pleasure 
to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  conunend  the  Senator 
from  California  for  introducing  a  sense- 
of-the-Benate  resolution  which  makes  a 
great  deal  of  sense. 

As  the  Senator  will  recall,  the  U.S. 
Goverrunent  refused  to  recognize  the  So- 
viet Government  following  the  October 
revolution  in  Russia  and  for  many  years 
thereafter.  Our  attitude  toward  recog- 
nition of  the  Russian  Goverrunent  was 
the  same,  during  the  1920's  and  the  early 
part  of  the  1930's,  as  our  attitude  has 
subsequently  been  toward  recognition  of 
the  Communist  government  of  China. 

During  those  early  years,  a  great  Sen- 
ator from  my  State.  WilUam  E.  Borah, 
was  the  only  prominent  man  In  public 
life.  In  either  political  party,  to  contest 
what  was  otherwise  a  uniformly  upheld 


off  our  nose  to  spite  our  face.  We  with- 
hold recognition,  or  even  Just  go  through 
the  preliminary  step  or  the  halfway  step 
of  withdrawing  or  not  sending  an  am- 
bassador to  a  country.  What  that  means 
is  that  we  simply  lack  the  means  of  com- 
munication with  a  government  of  which 
we  disapprove  at  the  high  level  at  which 
we  should  be  communicating.  It  means 
we  are  either  communicating  through  a 
charge  d'affaires  who  cannot  deal  with 
the  highest  levels  of  the  receiving  coun- 
try. Or,  if  we  withdraw  our  mission  en- 
tirely, we  must  communicate  through  a 
third' country.  I  would  think,  when  we 
have   problems   between   ourselves   and 
another  nation,  we  would  be  much  better 
off  to  have  communication  at  the  highest 
level  avaUable,  rather  than  cutting  off 
our  direct  lines  of  communication. 

The  most  ridiculous  path  we  have  fol- 
lowed sometimes  in  the  past  Is,  not 
only  to  withdraw  our  Ambassador,  but 


^^IZ'^r^^'^o^  "Zt^cause  W    leave  our  Jd  mission.  If  we  really  wanted 
P??^"°°.  ^er^.?^°^,„^^*^^*'^'^.^i.r    to  express  our  disapproval,  we  would  be 


objected  so  strenuously  to  communism, 
we  must  not  to  send  an  ambassador  to 
represent  us  In  Moscow. 

Senator  Borah  in  those  days  used  to 
say,  "If  recognition  is  made  to  depend 
upon  our  approval  or  disapproval  of  a 
given  foreign  government,  then  there 
will  be  precious  few  foreign  govern- 
ments with  which  we  can  maintain 
relations." 

He  alone  pointed  up  the  hyprocrlsy 
and  inconsistency  of  that  position.  Ulti- 
mately, as  Senators  know,  there  came  a 
President,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  who 
also  recognized  that  this  was  not  a  ten- 
able f>osition,  nor  one  which  served  the 
real  Interests  of  the  United  States.  He 
abandoned  it,  recognized  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  immediately  afterward  those 
who  had  conformed  so  long,  including 
politicians,  columnists  and  major  news- 
papers of  the  country,  commended  the 
President  for  the  self-evident  wisdom 
of  his  decision. 

For  us  to  go  through  the  same  rounu 
again  with  respect  to  China  certainly 
suggests  that  we  find  it  hard  to  leam 
even  from  our  own  experience.  So  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  California  for 
the  action  he  has  taken.  The  proposition 
set  forth  In  this  resolution  Is  eminently 
sound:  It  Is  consistent  with  what,  prior 
to  1917,  had  been  the  traditional  praotlce 
in  the  United  States  and.  Indeed,  the 
customary  practice  of  other  countries 
throughout  the  world.  It  should  be  good 
for  us  to  face  up  to  that  proposition  once 
again,  and  remind  ourselves  of  it  as  we 
ponder  our  future  relationship  with  the 
Chinese  government.  The  Senator  has 
taken  a  very  sensible  st^  today,  and  I 
extend  to  him  my  cbngratulatlons. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
whose  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs  Is 
great  and  whose  support  means  a  very 
great  deal. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield  with  pleasure 
to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  think  this 
resolution  of  the  Senator  from  California 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  is  an 
exceUent  one.  To  my  mind,  the  policy 
that  we  as  a  Nation  have  followed  in  the 
past  has  been  one,  very  often,  of  cutting 


to  express  our  disapproval,  we  would  be 
much  better  off  to  withdraw  our  aid  mis- 
sion and  leave  our  Ambassador. 

I  think  other  nations  of  the  world  have 
a  simple,  pragmatic  approach  to  this 
problem.  When  a  new  government  has 
secured  the  tacit  acceptance  of  Its  peo- 
ple, jt  is  then  in  de  facto  control  and  Is 
recognized  as  such.  I  believe  that  it  is 
high  time  that  we,  too,  follow  this  simple 
aM>roach. 

To  do  so  Is  not  to  establish  a  new 
precedent  for  America,  for  In  our  fearly 
days  we  did  have  this  so-called  tradi- 
tional policy  of  recognition.  We  first  de- 
parted from  this  policy  a  little  more  than 
a  hundred  years  ago,  during  the  Civil 
War,  with  SecreUry  of  State  Seward's 
statement  that  a  new  goverrunent  must 
give  formsJ  evidence  of  support  by  Its 
people.  This  trend  was  further  continued 
by  President  Wilson's  administration, 
which  took  the  stand  that  recognition 
depended  upon  a  country's  agreed  wil- 
lingness to  settle  disputes  by  "pacific" 
means.  In  subsequent  years  w^  have 
fallen  more  and  more  Into  the  hiablt  of 
confusing  recognition  with  approval. 

At  this  time,  I  am  convinced  that  It  is  in 
our  national  self-intprest  to  return  to  our 
original  concept  of  recognition,  aod  to 
recognize  that  when  a  government  con- 
trols its  people,  and  is  In  de  facto  con- 
trol, it  ought  to  receive  de  jure  recog- 
nition. This  applies  to  rightwlng  govern- 
ments as  well  a^to  leftwlng  governments. 
To  my  mind,  for  instance,  in  Greece  to- 
day, a  government  of  which  we  disap- 
prove, we  have  no  ambassador  at  all.  And 
we  should  have  an  ambassador.  When 
we  send  one  there.  I  hope  he  will  be  a 
strong  one.  He  should  work  emphatically, 
too  not  be  a  general  who  would  have  a 
hard  time  dealing  with  the  generals. 
Rather,  it  should  be  a  strong-minded, 
tough?  clvUian-oriented  person. 

With  any  government  In  the  world, 
whether  we  (disapprove  It  because  It  is 
too  far  to  tbfe  right  or  to  the  left  for  our 
tastes,  we  are  better  off  having  direct 
relations  and  open  lines  of  communica- 
tions. I  hope  this  resolution  will  be  agreed 

i  think  m  approving  it.  too.  we  should 
bear  In  mind  that  China  Is  a  special  sit- 
uation, and  In  no  way  consider  that  this 
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resolotkm  involved  U  de«lgned  to  bear 
directly  on  or  open  the  door  to  that  prob- 
lem. The  problem  of  nonrecognltlon  of 
China  occurred  many  years  ago.  and 
many  other  elements  have  oome  In  since 
to  confuae  the  issue  and  make  more  diffi- 
cult the  solution  to  that  problem. 

This  Is  a  simple  resolution,  and  I  think 
It  is  essentially  correct.  In  seeking  to  put 
us  back  into  the  same  path  most  other 
nations  have  followed. 

Again  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
California. 

Mr  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  1 
thank  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
for  his  most  helpful  remarks.  His  Interest 
and  support  are  particularly  significant, 
not  only  because  of  his  service  on  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  but  also 
because  of  his  experience,  before  that 
time,  in  the  Foreign  Service.  I  also  ap- 
preciate his  helpful  closing  remarks,  and 
I  wish  to  emphasize  that  this  resolution 
by  no  means  centers  on  the  matter  of 
China.  There  are  other  nations  we  do  not 
presently  -  recognize.  There  are  many 
nations  <we  now  do  recognize,  the  be- 
havior of  which  we  do  not  approve,  nor 
the  nature  of  their  governments.  Adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  will  not  mean  that 
Immediate  recogsttlon  of  China  will  fol- 
low. There  are  various  problems  that 
must  be  dealt  with  and  negotiated.  I  am 
certain,  prior  to  the  time  that  we  can 
establish  diplomatic  relations  with  main- 
land China. 

However,  the  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tion will  clear  the  air  all  over  the  world, 
and  insofar  as  China  is  concerned,  it  will 
remove  one  obstacle  that  would  still  stand 
in  the  way  of  recognition,  even  if  other 
obstacles  are.  in  the  course  of  time,  re- 
moved, and  even  if  the  time  comes  when 
establishing  diplomatic  relations  with 
China  would  clearly  serve  the  interests 
of  America  in  terms  of  our  security,  and 
serve  the  cause  of  peace. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 
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SENATOR  EDMUND  S.  MUSKIE 
URGES  FEDERAL  EDITORS  AS- 
SOCIATION TO  REDUCE  THE 
COMMUNICATIONS   GAP 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  my 
good  friend  and  colleague  Senator 
Edmxtnd  S.  Muskie  recently  addressed 
the  Federal  Editors  Association  at  its  an- 
nual publications  banquet. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  made  some 
very  important  points  about  the  job  of 
communicating  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's story  to  the  people.  One  point  I 
particularly  want  to  call  attention  to  is 
Senator  Muskixs  statement  that  Gov- 
ermnent  information  is  attuned  to  the 
written  word  in  an  era  when  oral  com- 
munications and  visual  images  have 
gained  the  ascendency.  I  think  there  is 
much  to  be  said  for  that  point  of  view. 
Senator  Musxu  also  notes  that  the  vol- 
ume of  information  has  far  exceeded  the 
capacity  of  our  information  systems  to 
absorb  it.  This  statement  also  spotlights 
one  of  the  problems  we  face  in  Federal 
Government.  , 

The  Federal  Editors  Association,  tbe 
organization  to  which  Senator  Mvsaax 
delivered  this  speech,  is  a  C-year-oId 


group  of  editors  who  work  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  organisation  is 
dedicated  to  improving  the  quality  of 
written  matter  which  comes  out  of  Fed- 
eral Government  agencies.  In  an  effort 
to  stimulate  interest  in  better  writing, 
the  Federal  Editors  Association  annual- 
ly conducts  a  publications  contest.  This 
year  over  300  Government  publications 
were  entered  In  the  contest  and  36  win- 
ners were  named  in  11  different  publi- 
cations categories.  This  year's  president 
is  Grover  C.  Smith,  who.  incidentally,  is 
my  press  secretary. 

I  submit  Senator  Musxis's  speech  for 
the  very  innK>rtant  message  It  carries 
for  all  of  us  m  Government  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  problem  of  explaining 
to  the  people  what  their  Government  is 
doing  and  how  it  affects  them  now  and 
in  the  future. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech, 
which  was  delivered  to  the  Federal  Edi- 
tors Association  Annual  Publications 
Luncheon  in  Washington.  DC.  on  May 
6.  1969.  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRO  as  follows: 

RncAmxa  bt   Sknatob  EoictTND  3.   MtrsKZx 
Federal   editors   are  a   tolerant  lot.   They 
mu«t  be  to  invite  a  contributor  to  the  Con- 
greaslonal    Record    to    speak   on    matter*   of 
editorial  excellence. 

Aa  an  example  of  man's  capacity  to  convey 
the  spoken  word  to  the  printed  page  In  a 
short  tune,  with  minimum  printing  errors. 
the  Record  la  a  constant  miracle.  I  can  give 
It  an  "A"  for  production,  but  for  reasons  of 
personal  prtvUege.  I  withhold  Judgment  on 
it*  contents. 

I  recall  Unooln's  deacrlptlon  of  the  fo- 
rensic ability  of  a  colleague  at  the  bar.  "He 
can  compress  more  words  Into  a  small  idea 
than  anyone  I  know." 

As  a  communications  speclalUt.  I  may  be 
comparable  to  a  lobbyUt  I  once  knew  who 
called  himself  an    'educational  specialist," 

In  spite  of  these  reservations.  I  think  you 
and  I  have  a  lot  in  common. 

We  have  much  to  say.  and  a  limited  time 
in   which  to  say  It. 

We  must  deal  with  a  public  which  U  often 
suspicious  of  our  moUves. 

And  there  are  limitations  on  the  imaglna- 
Uon  we  can  apply  in  the  course  of  our  offi- 
cial pronouncements.  Too  often  there  Is  lit- 
tle relationship  between  our  medium  and 
the  message. 

Government  information  Is  attuned  to  the 
written  word  in  an  era  when  oral  communl- 
caUons  and  vUual  Unages  have  gained  the 
ascendancy. 

Pacu.  figures  and  events  spill  out  at  an 
unprecedented  rate — aided  and  abetted  by 
the  techniques  of  electronic  communica- 
tions. 

As  a  result,  those  charged  with  the  re- 
sponslbUlty  for  InterpreUng  pubUc  biulness 
to  the  public  must  face  increased  competl- 
Uon  for  attention  by  reporters  and  editors 
and  the  general  public.  The  volume  of  in- 
formation has  far  exceeded  the  capacity  of 
our  Information  systems  to  absorb  it. 

Your  efforts  to  improve  your  technical 
skills  are  Important  and  heartening.  We  may 
be  calling  on  Orover  Smith  to  improve  the 
transfer  of  skills  from  your  offices  to  ours. 

We  all  recognize  the  importance  of  going 
beyond  the  question  of  communication 
skills,  however. 

We  live  m  a  period  of  public  skepticism 
about  government.  We  are  plagued  by  the 
gap  between  promise  and  performance,  the 
confusion  of  multiple  programs  and  over- 
lapping agencies  and  the  rush  of  events 
which  outotrtp  our  efforts  to  meet  yester- 
day's crisis. 

There  is  an  underlying  suspicion  that  gov- 


ernments do  too  much  t^i^iTig  uiff  too  little 
working.  I  once  heard  that  public  relations 
is  ten  percent  doing  and  ninety  percent  teU- 
Ing  about  it.  That  hiu  home  for  politicians 
and  executive  branch  employees  as  well. 

Toung  people  have  shocked  us  with  their 
challenge*  to  our  institutions  and  our  po- 
Utlcal  philosophies.  They  have  insisted  that 
we  "t«ll  it  like  it  is."  I  wlnoe  at  their  gram- 
matical vagaries,  but  I  must  concede  the 
accuracy  of  many  of  their  criticisms. 

In  tdo  many  cases  we  have  substituted 
rhetoric  for  action  and  cliches  for  substance. 

We  have  made  nouns  Into  verlM,  as  If  that 
would  give  motion  and  meaning  to  out- 
moded practice*. 

Precision  in  language  Is  a  direct  reffectlon 
of  the  state  of  our  minds. 

Direct,  cogent  statements  which  produce 
meaningful  responses  from  Individual  citi- 
zens reveal  an  understanding  of  the  listener 
as  well  as  a  grasp  of  the  writer's  material. 

In  a  crowded  society,  where  the  techniques 
of  communication  are  versatile  and  aston- 
ishing, individual  citizens  are  anxious  be- 
cause the  words  and  the  images  are  not  ad- 
dressed to  their  needs,  or  undermine  their 
security. 

If  they  cannot  grasp  the  words  and  the 
Images,  if  they  cannot  engage  in  a  meaning, 
ful  dialogue  with  the  InformaUon  given, 
they  win  reject  the  Information  as  irrelevant. 

They  are   not   uiUlke   Eliza  DolltUe  who 
told  her  wordy  suitor :  "Don't  talk  of  love    . 
show  me  I" 

This  is  happening  In  the  ghetto,  the  sub- 
urbs and  the  rural  uretm. 

It  Is  happening  because  too  many  of  us 
who  are  public  spokesmen  have  been  doing 
too  much  talking  and  not  enough  listening. 

Last  fall  I  learned  that  divided  Americans 
could  be  brought  together  if  they  could  be 
encouraged  to  listen  to  each  other — not  pas- 
sively, but  with  understanding  and  »  desire 
to  reach  common  goals. 

I  learned  that  the  complicated  problems 
of  o\u-  society  oould  have  meaning  for  Indi- 
vidual citizens,  if  you  took  the  time  to  relate 
them  to  the  everyday  concerns  of  men  and 
women. 

That  U  an  advantage  a  politician  can  enjoy. 
His  life  is  one  «f  encounters  with  his  con- 
stituencies. If  he  Is  responsive  and  relevant, 
his  constituency  responds. 

You  have  a  more  difficult  problem.  Your 
relationship  with  the  American  public  U 
through  the  medium  of  your  words  and  the 
design  of  your  publications.  But  I  am  con- 
vinced that  you  can  reduce  the  communica- 
tion gap,  you  can  contribute  to  a  restoration 
of  trust  and  confidence,  you  can  help  make 
government  the  hope  of  Its' people — if  your 
writing  U  readable,  responsive  and  relevant. 
Brief  as  I  have  been — for  a  Senator — I 
have  taken  too  many  words  to  make  a  point 
which  I  can  make  In  less  than  ten:  "Say 
what  you  mean — and  mean  what  you  say." 


PREVENTIVE  MEDICINE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  two 
informative  articles  have  recently  come 
to  my  attention.  They  discuss  a  health 
Issue  of  Importance  to  all  of  us,  preven- 
tive medicine.  I*  feel  strongly  that  our 
progress  in  combatting  disease  Is  depend- 
ent upon  our  progress  in  preventing  dis- 
ease, as  well  as  in  curing  it. 

Dr.  George  James,  the  dean  of  the 
Mount  Sinai  School  of  Medicine,  and 
Jean  Carper,  the  author,  are  both  well 
versed  in  this  subject  and  their  observa- 
tions deserve  special  attention.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  their  articles  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 
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The  TttBiTOBT  pr  Pbeventive  Mh>icike 
(By  George   James,  M.D.;    MP.H.;    dean  of 
Mount  Slnal   School  of  Medicine:    chair- 
man  of   Board   of   Scientific   Consultants. 
American  Health  Foundation) 
PrevenUve  medicine  Is   not  as  fortunate 
as  was  the  weather  In  Mark  Twain's  familiar 
statement.  Not  only  are  we  doing  very  little 
atKtut  It.  but  we  do  not  even  talk  about  It 
very  much  I 

Thla  Is  ciwloua.  because  the  lesson  of  his- 
tory Is  that  hardly  any  disease  of  major 
significance  has  even  been  effectively  con- 
trolled by  attacking  It  only  after  symptoms 
have  occurred.  Why,  therefore,  this  enormom 
enthusiasm  for  heroic  surgery,  coronary  care 
»inlto  in  hcepltalB  and  renal  dialysis  centers, 
concurrently  with  years  of  reUtlve  indiffer- 
ence to  the  curbing  of  cigarette  smoking, 
the  fluoridation  of  the  public  water  supplies; 
the  lowering  of  dietary  saturated  fats,  the 
control  of  ol)eelty  and  the  detection  and 
treatment  of  non-cllnlcal  hypertension,  glau- 
coma dlalsetes  and  carcinoma  of  the  cervix? 
Why  have  our  Medicaid  and  Medicare  laws 
been  written  so  that  a  physician  who  wishes 
to  be  paid  for  anticipating  oUnioal  illness 
tinder  these  programs  must  vise  subterfuge? 
Why  do  these  measures  provide  •deduct- 
ibles" to  discourage  furtheiKhe  patient  from 
seeking  care,  unUl  the  symptoms  become  un- 
bearable because  of  pain  or  anxiety?  We  ap- 
pear to  have  a  double  standard  of  scientific 

proof.  .    . 

Even  though  the  efficacy  of  a  suggested 
therapy  has  not  yet  been  completely  proved, 
we  try  It  In  the  Ueatment  of  symptomatic 
disease— because  it  U  all  we  have,  and  the 
patient  demands  care.  But  we  do  not  employ 
a  preventive  medicine  technique  until  it  has 
been  completely  proved — because  we  must 
not  risk  creating  a  demand  for  it,  unless  we 
are  certain  that  it  is  entirely  effective!  For 
our  major  degeneraUve  diseases  this  is  a 
qualification  that  is  rarely  either  met  or 
capable  of  being  met  on  the  basU  of  evidence 
Ukely  to  be  available  within  o\ir  lifetime. 

PKAGMATIC    MKAStnta* 

Yet  the  treatment  of  symptomatic  disease 
U  getting  increasingly  out  of  touch  with  the 
control  of  disease.  Note  the  following  facts: 

1.  IX  all  the  Frenchmen  who  could  beineflt 
from  the  artificial  kidney  were  to  have  It, 
thla  would  require  80%  of  France's  total  so- 
cial security  funds. 

2.  Mike  Kasperak,  one  of  the  first  cardiac 
transplant  patients,  ran  up  a  bosplUl  and 
blood  blU  of  $28,000  in  about  two-and-a-half 
weeks— a  per  diem  cost  well  over  $1,500  per 

day. 

3.  If  barriers  to  the  application  of  medical 
care  to  large  masses  of  people  were  removed 
today,  there  would  be  an  explosive  Increase 
In  demand  for  care  which  our  present  health 
manpower  could  not  possibly  meet. 

4.  The  highly  trained  chest  surgeon  can 
save  only  about  one-flfteenth  to  one-twen- 
tieth of  his  patlenU  wjth  carcinoma  of  the 

lung. 

5.  Coronary  heart  disease  Is  our  leading 
cause  of  death  by  far,  pulmonary  emphysema 
is  Increasing  rapidly  In  signlflcfmce,  cancer 
of  the  lung  Is  still  our  leading  caxise  of  can- 
cer death  In  males,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  has 
entered  the  list  of  the  top  ten  killers  and 
diabetes,  despite  the  widespread  availability 
of  Insulin.  Is  still  among  these  top  ten  c^es 
of  death.  ^ 

where  hope  lies  ^ 

Coxislderatlon  of  these  facts  points  up  the 
Inadequacy  of  our  present  efforts  at  con- 
trol throvijgh  the  xise  of  clinical  medicine 
alone.  It  is  time  for  us  to  Increase  our  use 
of  the  growing  list  of  available  techniques  of 
preventive  medicine.  If  the  lesson  of  history 
stUl  Violds.  then  It  must  be  primarily  through 
this  type  of  effort  that  ultimate  success  can 
be  achieved. 

We  know  that  fluorides  prevent  more  cav- 
ities than  our  dentists  can  fill  and  that  polio 


vaccine  prevents  thousands  of  cases  of  crip- 
pling which  our  orthopedists  and  physia- 
trlsts  could  not  effectively  rehabilitate.  There 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  ending  the 
cigarette  smoking  habit  In  this  nation — if  It 
could  be  done — would  save  more  lives  (300,- 
000  a  year)  from  such  diseases  as  cancer  and 
heart  disease  than  all  of  our  best  surgeons 
and  cardiologists.  In  fact  all  of  our  physi- 
cians, could  hope  to  achieve  by  today's  best 
techniques. 

The  quality  of  medical  care  must  be  meas- 
ured by  results — results  In  the  control  of 
disease — and  not  only  by  the  amount  of 
money  spent  and  numbers  of  patients 
reached,  hospitals  built,  medical  specialty 
lK>ard  examinations  passed  and  doctors,  den- 
tists and  nurses  trained. 

Great  In  number  though  our  unused  pre- 
ventive techniques  may  be,  they  are  still  not 
as  well  proved,  nor  are  they  as  effective  in 
application  or  Impact,  as  we  would  like.  Re- 
search to  discover  new  techniquesniust, 
therefore,  remain  a  leading  priority.  Evalua- 
tion of  available  techniques  runs  a  close 
second.  Par  too  little  of  this  kind  of  effort 
has  been  undertaken  to  date.  It  has  not  yet 
begun  to  compete  with  the  vast  programs  of 
research  and  development  In  the  realms  of 
cardiac  surgery,  coronary  care  units,  cancer  - 
chemotherapy  and  organ  transplants. 

Some  rientlon  of  multiphasic  screening* 
also  must  be  made.  Without  belaboring  the 
extent  of  our  Knowledge  about  the  ultimate 
significance  of  each  particular  finding,  a  case 
can  still  be  made  for  screening,  provided  a 
quality  follow-up  progrtun  is  carefully  ob- 
served. We  cannot  Ignore  the  presence  of 
certain  "abnormal"  screening  findings,  but 
we  should  look  on  these  as  indications  for 
further  study  and  as  part  of  the  profile  of 
the  patient.  The  history  of  disease  control  Is 
replete  with  Instances  where  detection  and 
diagnosis  preceded  the  Invention  of  effective 
therapy.  We  may  not  be  able  to  cure  what 
we  And.  But  we  can  hardly  cure,  follow  up, 
or  otherwise  study  that  of  which  we  are  not 
aware. 

rrrrpio  urt.  practices 

Ideally,  preventive  medicine  should  be  de- 
veloped and  engineered  to  fit  smoothly  Into 
the  normal  life  practices  and  motivation  of 
the  average  citizen.  We  have  done  this  su- 
perbly In  our  measures  to  provide  pure  water, 
milk  and  food.  Only  a  little  more  controver- 
sial are  measures  such  as  fluoridation  of  the 
water  and  regulations  relating  to  air  pollu- 
tion. 

At  another  stage  are  the  programs  requir- 
ing discrete,  intermittent  effort,  such  as  im- 
munization for  various  communicable  dis- 
eases. Finally  we  have  the  most  difficult, 
which  require  constant  awareness,  habitua- 
tion and  reinforcement:  those  Involving  di- 
etary control  and  routine  medical  surveil- 
lance. One  of  the  alms  of  preventive  medicine 
Is  to  develop  more  routine  and  painless  ac- 
ceptance of  such  measures. 

To  all  of  these  general  principles  and  to 
many  more  In  the  field  of  preventive  medi- 
cine, this  new  foundation  Is  dedicated.  As  is 
the  mission  of  all  voluntary  associations.  It 
seeks  to  play  Its  role  as  part  of  the  public 
conscience  to  stimulate  Interest,  develop- 
ment and  research.  It  deserves  our  support. 

disease  prevention — ^tomorrows's  best 
Hope 


(By  Jean  Carper) 

If  the  disease-death  rates  of  1900  hadltejn- 
tlnued.  this  year  nearly  400.000  Amerlbans 
would  die  of  tuberculosU.  280,000  of  gastro- 
enteritis, 80,000  of  diphtheria,  and  55,000  of 
poliomyelitis. 

Instead,  during  1969,  about  6000  are  ex- 
pected to  die  of  tuberculosis,  3000  of  gastro- 
enteritis, and  fewer  than  100  from  diphtheria 
and  polio  combined.  The  primary  reasons  for 
this  drastic  Improvement  are  taken  for 
granted  by  moat  of  us:  Inoctilatlons,  sanlta- 


tlon,  early  diagnosis  through  mass  screen- 
ing— In  short,  disease  prevention. 

Nearly  aU  the  great  scourges  of  yesteryear — 
typhoid  fever,  smallpox,  the  plague — were 
wiped  out.  not  by  the  creaUon  of  miracle 
cures  that  arrested  progress  of  the  diseases, 
but  by  vaccines  and  community  health  pro- 
grams that  prevented  the  diseases  from  get- 
ting started.  Even  today,  in  an  era  of  dramatic 
medical  cures  such  as  heart  transplants,  arti- 
ficial arteries,  and  sophUUcated  drugs,  doc- 
tors agree  that  few  diseases  are  eradicated  by 
therapeutic  miracles.  In  the  words  of  Dr. 
George  James,  dean  of  the  Mt.  Slnal  School 
of  Medicine  In  New  Tork  City,  "Only  two 
major  diseases  in  the  United  States  today — 
appendicitis  and  lobar  pneumonia  In  the 
young — are  being  controlled  rather  complete- 
ly by  the  use  of  treatment  alone." 

The  great  killers  and  dlsablers  of  today  are 
heart  disease,  cancer,  stroke,  accidents,  dia- 
betes, and  mental  diseases.  Following  the 
trends  of  history,  will  they  too  be  erased  only 
by  preventing  their  occurrence?  Most  medical 
authorities  think  so.  Although  doctors  both 
in  practice  and  In  laboratories  sife  seeking 
cures  to  relieve  misery  and  prolong  life,  their 
ultimate  hope  lies  with  prevention.  This,  . 
notes  one  doctor.  Is  "the  only  true  cure." 

By  the  time  a  disease  is  diagnosed,  the  pa- 
tient may  be  beyond  help.  Aft«r  lung  cancer 
has  been  identified,  for  example,  the  average 
victim  has  only  13  months  to  live,  despite  the 
most  brilliant  surgery  and  care.  One-third  of 
the  men  with  coronary  heart  disease  die 
within  four  weeks  after  their  first  attack. 
Only  half  of  the  patients  who  receive  costly 
kidney  dialysis  will  live  as  long  as  five  years. 
Damage  from  hypertension,  arthritis,  cancer, 
stroke,  or  rheumatic  heart  disease  is  often 
such  that  no  known  treatment  can  restore 
the  victim  to  health.  SlmUarly,  Infante  born 
vrtth  defecte  due  to  infections,  excessive  x- 
rays,  or  the  unwis#  use  of  drugs  by  the 
mother  can  never  be  completely  rehabilitated. 
Even  when  partial  ciu'es  are  found,  admin- 
istering them  becomes  a  staggering  burden 
on  society,  resulting  In  everrlncreaslng  loads 
on  already  overworked  physicians  and  con- 
tinually rising  coste  In  health  care. 

"Treatment  never  equals  prevention."  says 
Dr.  Theodore  Cooper,  director  of  the  National 
Heart  Institute.  Recently,  noted  heart  sur- 
geon Dr.  Michael  DeBakey  told  a  Washington, 
D.C.,  audience  that  heart  transplants  are  a 
stop-gap  measure,  but  that  the  real  potential 
for  conquering  heart  disease  Is  in  preventing 
it.  Surely,  as  long  as  disease  exlste,  patlente 
must  be  given  the  best  treatment  medical 
science  can  provide.  But  treatment  is  not  an 
end  in  itself.  The  goal  of  medicine  Is  to  make 
treatment  unnecessary. 

Although  much  more  research  Is  needed 
In  most  areas,  present  findings  In  prev^uion 
hold  some  exciting  implications  for  th^^^os- 
sible  eradication  of  some  of  our  most  serious 
modern  allmentt.  What  is  the  current  status - 
o?"  prevention?  What  is  possible  now,  and 
what  promises  does  the  future  hold?  Here 
are  some  answers  from  leading  medical 
authorities. 

Infectious  diseases:  Among  all  types  of  dis- 
eases. Infections  probably  are  the  easiest  to 
prevent.  Once  the  bacterial  or  x-lral  agents  are 
Identified,  there  Is  at  least  the  possibility  that 
a  vaccine  can  be  manufactured  to  produce 
immunity.  Today,  vaccines  for  measles,  small- 
pox, diphtheria,  whooping  cough,  mumps, 
tetanus,  and  Influenza  are  commonly  used 
In  this  country,  especially  for  children. 

A  vaccine  against;  German  measles  (ru- 
bella) Is  being  testeii  and  may  be  licensed 
within  the  year.  If  contracted  by  women  early 
In  pregnancy,  rubella  can  cause  miscarriages 
and  congenital  defects.  One  new  vaccine, 
which  has  proved  90  percent  effective  In  teste. 
could  virtually  eliminate  German  measles  in 
the  future. 

Within  the  next  two  years,  a  vaccine 
against  the  infectious  disease  that  remains- 
one    of   our    biggest    killers,    pneumococcal 
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pnmunooU.  may  be  on  the  market.  A  lv9>- 
scale  study  of  this  bacterial  pneumonia  rae- 
clne  Is  now  being  condueted  under  grants 
from  the  National  Institute  of  Allergy  and 
Infectious  E>lseasea.  If  susceptible  persons  can 
be  Inoculated  against  pneumonia,  up  to 
3S.0OO  deaths  a  year  could  be  prevented. 

Bventually.  vaccines  may  be  available 
against  chicken  pox.  shlnglea.  Infectious 
hepatitis,  mononucleosis,  and  venereal  dis- 
eases. Work  Is  progressing  on  developing  an 
Inoculation  against  syphilis. 

However,  the  prospects  for  a  vaccine 
against  that  troubleaome  disease  that  affllota 
everyone,  the  common  cold,  are  still  quite 
dim.  Much  research  is  under  way,  but  since 
colds  are  caused  by  many  types  of  viruses. 
Isolating  the  moat  common  ones  is  difficult. 
A  person  conceivably  could  have  a  cold  every 
year  for  80  years,  and  a  different  virus  might 
be  responsible  eacn  tlme.^dentlsts  hope  to 
perfect  more  sophisticated  techniques  for 
developing  a  vaccine  that  would  Include  the 
Immunlalng  antigens  from  viruses  causing 
the  majority  of  cold  symptoms.  This  would 
offer  wldsapread  but  not  absolute  protection 
against  colds. 

One  promising  recant  discovery  Is  an  ex* 
perlinent|kL vaccine  against  streptococci  which 
cauae  soft  .throats.  The  soreness  itself  may 
be  more  painful  than  serious,  but  If  not 
treated  Immediately,  the  strep  Infection  can 
lead  to  rheumatic  fever  and  aerloxis  kidney 
disease.  Such  infections  can  be  discovered 
through  throat  cultures  and  cured  by  peni- 
cillin before  complications  In  the  heart  and 
kidneys  develop.  Prompt  treatment  of  ex- 
treme sore  throats  Is  Imperative  today.  In 
the  future,  a  vaccine  would  prove  even  more 
reliable. 

HXABT  DiaKAaxs 

In  the  last  few  years,  massive  research  at- 
tacks have  been  launched  against  our  num- 
ber one  killer,  cardiovascular  diseases  ( which 
cause  about  one  million  deaths  every  year). 
Although  evidence  on  the  precise  causes  and 
prevention  of  heart  rtlseaae  la  mounting, 
there  are  still  no  definitive  answers.  Accord- 
ing to  Doctor  Cooper  of  the  National  Heart 
taatitute:  "We  have  no  real  preventive 
■gainst  coronary  artery  disease.  At  best,  we 
have  a  niunber  of  research  investigations 
which  have  given  clues  which  lead  some 
people  to  advocate  programs  of  prevention." 

These  clues  come  from  studies  which  show 
relatlonshlpa  between  heart  attacks  and 
obesity,  high  blood  pressure,  high  cholesterol 
levels  In  the  blood,  lack  of  exercise,  and  high 
rates  of  cigarette  smoking.  On  the  basis  of 
these  findings,  many  doctors  confronted  with 
heart-attack  patients  or  high-risk  persons 
(middle-aged  males  who  are  overweight, 
heavy  smokers,  and  sedentary)  recommend 
exercise,  diets  low  In  animal  fats  and  choles- 
terol, and  elimination  of  cigarettes.  This  ad- 
vice la  an  effort  to  avert  the  patient's  head- 
long dash  toward  a  heart  attack.  With  our 
present  knowledge,  these  are  advisable  pre- 
cautions, says  Doctor  Cooper.  But  by  no 
means  Is  all  the  evidence  In. 

We  know  that  people  with  blgh-cholesterol 
blood  counts  have  heart  attacks  most  fre- 
quently. It  also  Is  known  that  certain  drugs 
and  diets  can  reduce  the  amount  of  choles- 
terol In  the  blood.  Does  It  necessarily  follow 
that  reducing  the  amount  of  blood  choles- 
terol also  reduceb  the  chance  of  heart  at- 
tacks? The  experts  arent  sure. 

A  number  of  men  with  high-cholesterol 
levels  never  have  heart  attacks,  and  some 
with  low  choleeterol  do.  The  United  States 
has  one  of  the  highest  death  rates  In  the 
world  from  cadlovascular  disease:  yet  in 
Sweden,  where  the  diet  Is  rich  In  dairy  foods 
containing  fat  and  choleeterol,  the  heart- 
disease  rate  Is  one  of  the  lowest  in  the  world. 

In  a  search  for  clinical  Information  on  the 
potential  for  reducing  heart  disease  by  re- 
ducing blood  cholesterol,  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  Is  conducting  a  study  of  8000 
men  who  have  had  heart  attacks.  Four  dniga 


known  to  reduce  ctedeatarol  will  be  tested. 
By  1974  we  should  know  whether  the  men 
given  the  dru^s  actuslly  do  have  fewer  re- 
current heart  attacks.  If  so,  we  will  have  evi- 
dence that  the  drugs  are  valuable  In  prevent- 
ing heart  attacks  and  should  be  prescribed 
for  high-risk  patients.  Still  questions  would 
remain :  Were  the  attacks  reduced  because 
the  cholesterol  was  lowered,  or  because  of 
something  else  the  drugs  did?  And  if  the 
drugs  prove  effective,  should  they  be  used  as 
a  wide-seals  preventive  on  the  general  popu- 
lation? If  the  reduction  of  cholesterol  proved 
to  be  a  critical  preventive  should  food  manu- 
facturers be  persuaded  to  reduce  the  fat  and 
cholesterol  contenu  of  their  products?  They 
now  have  the  technology  to  do  so. 

Theee  questions  and  many  others  are  yet 
to  be  answered.  Much  basic  research  is  neeea- 
sary.  "Mainly,"  says  Doctor  Cooper,  "we 
need  key  Information  on  the  thrombotic 
phenomenon  (clotting)  which  leads  to  heart 
attacka.and  on  atherosclerosis,  particularly 
as  they  are  associated  with  each  other." 

In  sun>,  we  know  enough  now  to  try  vigor- 
ously to  prevent  the  progression  of  heart  dl- 
ease  In  high-risk  patients.  But  we  need  more 
fundamental  answers  about  the  cause  of 
cardiovascular  disease  before  we  can  embark 
on  a  wholesale  preventive  program  to  eradi- 
cate this  major  killer  and  dlsabler. 

Cancer:  The  outlook  for  preventing  can- 
cer— at  least  some  forms — Is  brighter  than 
many  people  think.  Some  authorities  believe 
we  are  on  the  verge  of  a  major  breakthrough. 
Essentially  there  are  two  approaches  to 
preventing  cancer.  We  can  prevent  known 
carcinngens  (of  which  there  are  thousands, 
Includlxtg  smoke,  radiation,  and  a  long  list 
of  chemicals)  from  coming  In  contact  with 
man.  We  can  curtail  smoking,  clecui  up  the 
air,  offer  better  protection  against  radiation, 
and  avoid  the  handling,  bweathlng,  and  eat- 
ing of  certain  harmful  ctftiicala.  Protective 
clothing  against  some  carc^ogenlc  chemicals 
In  Industry  has  made  cvxMr  of  the  skin  and 
bladdJb'  relatively  rare        w 

It  y  generally  agreed  that  If  people  would 
stop  smoking,  the  Incidence  of  lung  cancer 
(which  now  takes  56.000  lives  a  year)  would 
drop  drastically.  Last  year  the  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  cigarettes  did  decline.  Research- 
ers also  are  attempting  to  develop  a  safer 
cigarette,  with  less  tar  yield  Such  preven- 
Uvea,  because  they  are  immediately  effective, 
should  be  religiously  adopted.  Still,  because 
the  list  of  known  carcinogens  Is  already  long 
and  growing  constantly,  many  researchers 
despair  that  cancer  will  ever  be  conquered  by 
keeping  man  Isolated  from  cancer- producing 
agents. 

Thus,  a  second  tack  toward  combating  can- 
cer may  hold  more  exctung  possibilities.  The 
premise  of  this  approach  is:  If  you  can't 
eliminate  all  the  carcinogens,  perhapa  you 
can  make  man  resistant  to  their  ravages — 
give  him  a  certain  amount  of  Immunity.  Be- 
fore cancer  can  became  deadly,  a  natural 
sequence  of  evenU  must  take  place  In  the 
body.  This  may  include  penetraUon  of  a 
healthy  cell,  metabolic  changes,  and  a  dys- 
function of  the  cell  which  causes  It  to  re- 
produce wildly.  If  thU  progrese  could  be 
blocked  at  any  one  of  many  points  from 
the  time  the  Carcinogen  enters  the  body  until 
the  time  the  tumor  is  formed,  cancer  could 
be  prevented.  In  effect  this  would  Interfere 
with  the  mechanism  that  triggers  the  growth 
of  the  cancer 

It  Is  probable  that  certain  persons  already 
have  a  kind  of  Immunity  to  cancer.  Perhaps 
they  have  certain  Inherent  ensymes  or  hor- 
mones which,  upon  the  Invaaion  of  the  or- 
clnogen,  go  Into  action,  inhibiting  the  ptt>- 
greaslon  of  events  leadmg  to  the  ttunor.  If 
such  inhibitors  could  be  Identified,  they 
could  be  supplied  to  cancer-prone  persona. 
Research  now  Is  being  condueted  In  this  area. 
Animal  experiments  have  indicated  that  mas- 
Blve  doses  of  vitamin  A  halt  the  syntbesla  of 


certain  osUa — a  oeossaary  prslude  to  the  for- 
mation of  lung  oanoer. 

The  most  dramatic  speculation  for  render- 
ing man  Immune  to  cancer  centers  on  the 
theory  that  a  virus  may  cause  some  cancers. 
The  American  Cancer  Society  agrees  that  It 
is  no  longer  a  question  of  whether  cancer  Is 
caused  by  a  virus,  but  only  of  tchich  cancers 
are  vlnu-caused.  One  theory  Is  that  a  virus 
must  be  present  In  the  body  to  predlspoee  a 
p>erson  to  develop  cancer.  Then  when  a  car- 
cinogen comes  along,  such  as  cigarette  tar 
or  other  chemical,  it  somehow  activates  the 
virus,  triggering  the  sequence  of  events  lead- 
ing to  cancer.  This  would  help  explain  why 
some  heavy  cigarette  smokers  develop  can- 
cer but  others  don't. 

If  a  specific  virus  could  be  linked  to  a 
specific  hunutn  cancer,  a  vaccine  could  be 
developed  to  Immunize  potential  victims 
against  the  disease.  However,  If  cancers  are 
caused  by  many  different  viruses,  inoculation 
against  them  all  would  be  dlfRcult.  Neverthe- 
less, according  to  Dr.  Robert  Huebner,  direc- 
tor of  the  Viral  Disease  Laboratory  at  NIH, 
this  does  not  mean  the  Job  would  be  Impos- 
sible. "I  have  always  thought,"  he  says,  "we 
would  solve  cancer  before  we  would  solve  the 
common  cold." 

StroAce.-  A  major  obstacle  to  prevention  of 
stroke  Is  that  Instruments  for  detecting  cere- 
brovascular disease  are  not  sophisticated 
enough  to  identify  potential  stroke  victims 
until  the  disease  Is  relatively  far  advanced. 
Pew  people  get  medical  attention  until  they 
exhibit  symptoms  such  as  momentary  dizzi- 
ness, tingling  lips,  or  difficulty  In  speaking. 
At  this  stage,  some  degree  of  occlusion  or 
hemorrhage  usually  has  alreafly  occurred.  If 
we  are  to  conquer  stroke,  we  must  develop 
techniques  of  determining  when  the  patient 
first  starts  going  downhill,  mentally,  signify- 
ing that  bleeding  or  a  clot  may  be  beginning, 
according  to  Dr.  Murray  Goldstein,  aaaoclate 
director  of  the  National  Institute  of  Neuro- 
logical Diseases  and  Stroke.  "When  we 
achieve  that,  we  will  get  the  first  big  break- 
through In  prevention."   he  says. 

In  the  me*otlme.  there  are  good  methods 
for  preventing  cerebrovascular  disease  from 
progressing  Into  full-fledged.  Incapacitating 
strokss.  On  a  broad  scale,  gradually  reducing 
the  blood  pressure  of  those  who  suffer  from 
hypertension  significantly  decreases  the  pos- 
sibility of  stroke.  This  can  be  accomplished 
with  drugs.  It  Is  not  yet  known  whether  re- 
ducing the  blood  pressure  of  those  moderately 
affected  (with  diastolic  pressure  of  over  90 
but  below  110)  also  reduces  chance  of  stroke. 
A  study  sponsored  by  NIH  Is  under  way  to 
find  out.  ^ 

Strokes  generally  are  caused  In  one  of  two 
ways.  One  Is  by  hemorrhage  resulting  from 
rupture  In  a  bloodvessel  wall,  often  because 
of  a  congenital  balloon-Uke  weakness  In  the 
wall,  called  an  aneurysm.  The  other  Is  from 
a  blockage  of  blood  flow,  often  caused  by 
a  buildup  of  atherosclerotic  plaques  (fatty 
materials)  In  the  arteries  and  subsequent 
blood  clots. 

An  aneurysm  may  be  located  by  the  In- 
jection of  a  dye  Into  the  bloodstream.  Severe 
strokes  may  be  avoided  either  by  surgery 
which  removes  the  aneurysm,  closing  up  the 
artery  wall,  or  by  plugging  up  the  aneurysm. 
The  accumulation  of  plaque  and  blood  clots 
can  be  removed  surgically  if  they  are  accessi- 
ble, for  example,  in  the  neck  artery.  Antl- 
ooagtilant  drugs  also  retard  development  of 
clots. 

As  helpful  as  these  methods  are,  the  real 
issues  are  to  prevent  high  blood  pressure  as 
a  disease  from  developing  and  to  stop  the 
accumulation  of  plaque  on  blood-vessel 
walls.  Such  proapecta  do  not  seem  Imminent, 
for  we  do  not  know  the  cause  of  high  blood 
pressure,  or  why  the  plaques  form.  There  Is 
evidence  that  cholesterol  Is  Implicated  In  the 
accumulation  of  plaque  and  that  people  with 
hlgh-choleeterol  levels  have  a  greater  de- 
gree of  artherosderosla  and  a  greater  pro- 
portion   of    strokes    than    normal    persona. 
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However,  whsther  reducing  cholesterol  would 
reduce  the  chance  of  strokes  has  not  been 
proven  More  fundamental  research  U  needed 
on  stroke  before  large-scale  preventive  pro- 
grams can  be  initiated  or  stroke-prone  Indi- 
viduals clearly  identified. 

Diabetes:  Dlabe^  U  thought  to  be  caused 
by  a  genetic  predlspoeltlon  foimd  in  about  20 
percent  of  the  population.  Because  the  cause 
has  not  been  determined  positively,  "we  are 
not  even  close  to  preventing  the  disease,"  sa^ 
Dr  Rachmel  Cherner  of  PhlladelphU's  Albert 
Einstein  Medical  Center.  "The  best  we  are 
doing  Is  trying  to  find  and  prevent  complica- 
tions of  the  dlseaae,  such  as  blindness,  dlf- 
ftculUes  in  pregnancy,  vascular  changes, 
heart  attacks.  If  we  can  Identify  those  peo- 
ple early  who  are  predisposed  to  diabetes,  we 
can  modify  the  complications  by  the  manip- 
ulation of  drugs  and  diet."  he  states. 

F-or  example,  drugs  that  accelerate  the  dU- 
poeal  of  glucose  In  the  body  are  now  being 
tested  on  diabetic  youngsters.  Potential  vic- 
tims of  dUbetes  are  Identified  through  dia- 
betic history  In  the  family,  genettc  "mark- 
ers" (such  as  the  presence  of  a  substance 
called  synalbumln),  and  glucose-tolerance 
teste.  But  doctors  believe  that  more  senalUve 
methods  of  detecting  early  diabetic  tenden- 
cies miut  be  developed. 

Kidney  disease:  The  causes  of  kidney  dis- 
ease vary.  Hypertension,  for  Instance,  may 
cause  kidney  damage;  thus,  keeping  blood 
pressure  down  Is  a  preventive.  Or  gram-nega- 
tive organisms  may  cause  pyelonephrltu,  a 
disease  that  strikes  pregnant  women  par- 
ticularly. The  progression  of  this,  too,  can  be 
prevented  If  detected  early  through  bac- 
terial  examinations   of   urine. 

More  mysterious  Is  a  prominent  killer,  glo- 
merulonephritis   (commonly   called   Brlght's 
disease ) .  It  Is  thought  that  this  disease  often 
Is  caused  by  a  malfunction  of  the  body's  im- 
munological system.  In  some  Individuals  the 
presence  of  bacteria  is  believed  to  cause  an 
overreactlon   of    the    body's    defense    mech- 
anism,  producing   an    excess   of    antibodies 
which  inexplicably  attack  the  persons  own 
kidney  tissue.  Much  research  Is  being  done 
on  ways  to  suppress  thU  defense  mechanUm 
in  sensitive  individuals,  perhaps  by  drugs. 
AaTHams 
Causes  have  been  found  for  less  crippling 
forma  of  arthrltts.  Gout  h*s  been  linked  to 
an     inherited     meUbollc     dUorder:     osteo- 
arthritis   has    been    tied    to    heredity    and 
mechanical  wear  and  tear:  Relters  syndrome 
has  been  traced  to  a  virus 

There  are  two  theories  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  number  one  crlppler.  rheumatoid  ar- 
thritis: that  It  Is  brought  on  by  an  InfecUon 
or  that,  for  some  reason  (as  In  Brlghfs  dis- 
ease), the  body*  defense  mechanism  goes 
haywire  and  attacks  Its  own  connective  tis- 
sues in  Joints.  Although  research  Is  proceed- 
ing, the  prevention  of  arthritis  Is  a  long  way 
off. 

ACX:iDENTS 

The  prospect*  of  making  a  dent  In  our 
tremendous  accident  toll— which  takes  100,- 
000  lives  and  causes  10  mUUon  injuries  an- 
nually—are better  than  at  any  other  time 
in  history.  Within  the  last  five  years,  the 
approach  to  preventing  accidents  has 
changed  radically.  Although  the  tradlUonal 
approach  of  trying  to  modify  human  be- 
havior to  make  people  safer  la  still  vital. 
many  authorities  npw  believe  It  also  Is  Im- 
portant to  modify  the  environment  by  re- 
designing products  so  they  are  less  Ukely  to 
cause  injury.  For  example,  new  automobiles 
are  equipped  with  a  host  of  safety  devices 
designed  to  reduce  injurlefc. 

The  potential  for  saving  lives  by  redesign- 
ing other  products  Is  enormous.  Glass  doors 
could  be  made  of  tempered  safety  glass. 
prevenUng  100.000  accidents  a  t«»r-  Studies 
In  Seattle  and  Canada  show  that  drug  con- 
tainers equipped  with  a  simple  safety  cap, 


costing  less  than  a  penny  each,  could  cut 
child  poisoning  from  drugs  In  half— from 
250,000  to  125,000  a  year.  A  device  costing  $2 
could  virtually  eliminate  the  injury  toll  from 
wringer  washing-machine  accidents,  which 
U   stlU    shockingly    high— about    100.000    a 

year. 

Research  promlaes  a  reduction  In  the  ter- 
rible toll  of  death  and  maiming  from  power 
lawn  mowers— possibly  by  reducing  the 
blade  speed,  perfecting  rubber  and  plasUc 
bladei,  or  developing  new  reel  mowers  that 
would  be  much  less  harmful  than  rotary 
mowers.  The  fruits  of  research  also  could 
virtually  eliminate  the  terrifying  annual  rate 
of  160,000  burn-accident  victims  (mostly 
chUdren)  from  flammable  clothing.  Labora- 
tories have  produced  cotton  and  a  number 
of  synthetic  fabrics  that  are  almost  Impos- 
sible to  Ignite.  Such  fabrics  also  could  be 
used  for  mattress  covers,  draperies,  carpete. 
and  upholstery,  preventing  the  all-too-com- 
mon smoldering  fires  which  claim  thousands 

of  Uves.  

According  to  William  V.  White,  executive 
director  of  the  National  Commission  on  Prod- 
uct Safety  (which  Is  making  a  thorough 
study  of  dangerous  products),  accidents  di- 
rectly related  to  such  products  could  be 
slashed  In  half  within  the  next  five  years 
through  redesign. 


MXNTAL    DISEASES 

Some  recent  shifts  In  emphasis  have  oc- 
curred in  preventing  mental  diseases.  But 
mental  illness  is  probably  the  most  difficult 
of  all  to  prevent,  for  the  causes  are  complex 
and  undefined.  A  multiplicity  of  factors— In- 
cluding genetic  and  biochemical  makeup,  na- 
ture of  childhood  upbringing,  and  current 
Btressea— maV  aU  play  a  part  In  the  illness 
of  a  single  individual. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  Important  new 
themes  In  preventing  mental  Illness  Is  called 
"crisis  intervention."  It  Is  known  that  how 
one  handles  a  crisle— such  as  the  first  day  In 
kindergarten,  the  death  of  a  parent,  or  a 
crushing  defeat— may  determine  whether  one 
develops  mental  Illness  later  or  actually  be- 
comes stronger  as  a  result  of  the  experience. 
Thus,  government-sponsored  programs  have 
been  set  up  In  various  areas  to  help  peo- 
ple cope  with  their  crises.  For  example,  teach- 
ers have  been  Instructed  In  how  to  Individu- 
ally counsel  youngsters  during  the  first  days 
of  school.  Group  sessions  are  held,  to  train 
clergymen  to  handle  persons  stricken  with 
grief. 

Crisis  therapy  even  may  have  Implications 
for  preventing  physical  disease.  Research  In- 
dicates that  a  crisis,  producing  feelings  of 
helplessness  and  hopelessness,  actually  may 
trigger  the  onset  of  some  diseases. 

New  discoveries  of  genetlc-blochemlcal 
causes  of  mental  Illness  also  offer, vast  possi- 
bilities for  prevention.  Certain  chemicals  In 
excess  have  been  found  In  the  bodies  of 
schizophrenics  and  manic  depresslves.  It  Is 
not  certain  whether  the  diseases  cause  the 
overproduction  of  the  chemicals  or  vice  versa. 
Some  schizophrenics  have  been  successfully 
treated  with  drugs.  Researchers  are  testing 
the  theory  that  compounds  of  the  chemical, 
element  lithium  can  prevent  the  manic- 
depressive  cycle. 

There  Is  speculation  that  those  who  are 
so  depressed  they  are  about  to  commit  sui- 
cide may  produce  extraordinary  amounts  of 
a  certain  steroid  Thus  a  biochemical  test 
might  be  able  to  Identify  potential  suicides. 
There  Is  some  evidence,  too,  that  alcoholism 
may  be  related  to  chemical  or  vitamin  de- 
ficiencies. The  disclosure  that  several  ag- 
gressive males  have  an  extra  Y  chrc«no8ome 
also  may  have  ImpllcaUons  for  Identifying 
and  treating  such  Individuals  before  violence 
erupts. 

The  majority  of  mental -retardation  cases 
have  been  linked  to  conditions  such  as  Infec- 
tions, poor  nutrition,  or  lack  of  physical  an" 
emotional  stimulation. 


But  the  prevenUon  of  mental  diseases  U 
difficult  to  pin  down.  As  one  authority  points 
out,  "The  possibilities  for  prevention  are  aa 
vast  as  our  understanding  of  nutrition.  In- 
fectious diseases,  biochemistry,  genetics,  per- 
sonal environment,  family  dynamics,  social 
organizations — as  vast  as  the  functioning  of 
human  beings."  -.^ 

DKMTAL   DXSEAaES 

Progress  In  preventive  dentistry  has  been 
great.  Dr.  Seymour  J.  Kreehover,  director  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Dental  Research, 
predicted   In.  June    1968   that   dental   decay 
probably  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past  within 
10  years.  Good  oral  hygiene  Is  important,  of 
course,  but  authorities  are  convinced  that 
the   potential   for   long-term   prevention   of 
dental    troubles   lies   with   chemicals   which 
make  the  teeth  more  resistant  to  djpcay!  For 
several  years  we  have  known  that  fluoridation 
of  drinking  water  cuts  down  the  formation  of 
decay  In  children  by  one-half  to  two-thirds.     . 
Yet    60   percent   of   the   population   In   this 
country  la  still  unprotected.  New  experiments 
show  that  application  of  fluoride  gels  and 
pastes  directly  on  the  teeth  also  may  reduce 
cavities  by  30  to  40  percent.  The  fluoride 
preparations  can  be  applied  at  home  or  by 
a  dentist. 

A  discovery  of  far-reaching  significance  la 
the  Isolation  of  certain  bacteria  which  al- 
low plaque  (gummy  bacterial  deposits  which. 
If  not  removed,  harden  Into  tartar)  to  form     , 
on  the  teeth.  Plaque  Is  a  culprit  on  both  decay 
and  periodontal  diseases.  Thus,  If  such  bac- 
teria can  be  Identified  and  killed,  the  thmger- 
ous  plaque  cannot  stick  to  the  teeth.  Recent 
experiments  have  shovwi  that  feeding  carles- 
Infected    hamsters    an    enzyme,    called    dex- 
tranase,  almost  totally  prevents  the  adher- 
ence of  plaque,  and  thus  the  formation  of 
decay.  Similar  tests  are  planned  for  humans. 
Since  bacteria  are  necessary  to  plaque  for- 
mation, researchers  also  have  long  sought  a 
vaccine  to  kill  the  offending  bacteria.  Immu- 
nizing the  population  against  dental  disease. 
A  mass  attack  on  many  diseases  at  once 
could  be  launched  by  cleaning  up  our  envi- 
ronment.  Air   pollution  may   contribute   to 
cancer.   Infections,   and   perhaps   a   host   of 
other  diseases:    water  pollution  Is  Incrimi- 
nated In  Infections.  Additives  and  pesticide 
residues  In  food  may  cause  various  types  of 
bodily  harm.  Especially  neglected  In  preven- 
tion are  the  miserable  social  conditions  of 
crowded,  rat-Infested  slums,  which  contrib- 
ute greatly  to  infant  mortality  and  the  spread  ^ 
of  dlseaae.  Amazingly,  our  Infant  mortality 
rate   Is  higher  than  that  of   a  number  of 
other  Western  countries. 

Some  physicians  strongly  believe  there  Is 
vast,  untapped  potential  In  "secondary  pre- 
vention." that  is,  detecting  disease  In  the 
early  stages  when  It  can  still  be  treated  suc- 
cesstuUy.  One  possibility  exists  In  better  mass 
screening  for  a  number  of  diseases.  Cancer 
of  the  uterus,  for  example,  has  declined  50 
percent  In  the  last  27  years,  mainly  because 
of  the  Pap  smear  test  which  detects  early 
cancerous  changes.  At  a  medical  center  In 
Oakland,  California,  about  40,000  persons  a 
year  go  through  a  series  of  computerized  tests 
for  a  multitude  of  diseases.  As  more  sophis- 
ticated Instruments  of  detection  are  per- 
fected, secondary  prevention  becomes  even 
more  practical.  ' 

To  advise  federal  officials  on  public  health 
and  disease  prevention,  the  government  has 
established  a  committee  of  leaders  In  healt^. 
education,  labor,  and  Industry.  Among  the 
lajnembers  of  this  advisory  group  Is  Gerald 
Dorman,  MJ3.,  president-elect  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association. 

Prevention  obviously  won't  confer  Immor- 
tality on  man.  But  It  can  lessen  human  suf- 
fering, and,  as  an  ancient  Greek  adage  puts 
It,  accomplish  the  prime  goal  of  medicine: 
to  ."help  patients  die  young— as  late  as 
possible". 
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STRIKE  BT  HOePITAL  WORKERS  IN 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Mr.  HOUJNQ8.  Ifr.  President.  dur> 
Inc  recent  we«k«  Charleston.  S.C.  hu 
experienced  regrettable  community  dif- 
ficulties concerning  the  strike  of  the 
hospital  workers  of  the  Medical  College. 
Obviously,  this  sltiuitlon  has  caused 
grave  concern  among  the  cltliens  of 
Charleston.  Local  and  State  officials  In- 
volved have  exerted  every  possible  means 
to  prevent  this  situation  from  deterior- 
ating to  a  point  of  no  return.  Charleston 
chief  of  police,  John  Conroy.  has  been 
foremost  In  executing  intelligent  and 
constructive  efforts  to  maintain  respect 
for  law  and  order. 

On  May  20.  1969,  the  Charleston 
County  Council  adopted  a  resolution 
commending  State  and  local  officials  and 
agencies  for  their  leadership  and  efforts 
In  establishing  community  understand- 
ing, designed  to  establish  a  mutually 
beneficial  and  successful  end  to  this 
matter.  Although  every  possible  means 
is  being"  exerted  by  State  and  local  offl- 
citfls  to*^51ve  these  problems,  it  Is  re- 
grettable that  these  local  problems  have 
been  compoimded  by  certain  colleagues 
here  in  the  D.S.  Senate  in  an  attempt  to 
exert  their  influence  on  a  local  matter. 
I  firmly  believe  that  we  diminish  respect 
for  the  U.S.  Congress  and  local  govern- 
ment when,  we  support  influences  that 
detract  frcni  the  respect  for  local  gov- 
ernment. Local  representatives  responsi- 
ble should  be  petitioned  In  an  orderly 
and  peaceful  manner. 

I  Join  the  Charleston  County  Coimcll 
In  their  resolution  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  resolution  be  printed 
in  its  entirety  in  the  R«co«i>V 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoiu),  as  follows: 

RESOLITTION   BT  TH»  COTTUTT  COTlTCn.  OT 
CRASLKBTOir,    8.O. 

Whereas,  the  Cbarleaton  community  >»m 
suffered  trsumAtlc  and  unwarranted  Btrlfe 
and  unrest  foisted  on  lt«  citizens  by  a  small 
group  of  Individuals,  many  of  whom  are 
unrelated  to  this  area  and  Interested  only 
In  their  own  self-seeking  ends;  and 

Whereas,  this  group  has  overtly  and 
covertly  employed  any  and  all  means  to 
achieve  such  ends  IrreepecUve  of  the  con- 
sequence* to  the  safety,  health,  welfare,  and 
convenience  of  our  citizens;  and 

Whereas,  the  acts  of  defiance,  destruction, 
and  lawlessness  attendant  with  the  presence 
of  outside  influence  are  abhorred  by  the 
loyal  and  thlnJdng  citizens  of  our  com- 
mimlty,  who,  shotilder  to  shoulder,  have 
built  and  maintained  Its  legacy  over  the 
yeai%  as  a  proud,  fair,  peaceful,  and  luider- 
standlng  community;  and 

Whereas,  the  resolute,  uiierrlng,  and  un- 
faltering support  of  our  Governor,  the 
Honorable  Robert  E.  McNalr,  the  State  Law 
Enforcement  Division  under  the  dlrecUon  of 
Chief  J.  P.  Strom,  the  Sute  Highway  Patrol 
under  the  direction  of  Captain  M.  W.  Can- 
trell,  the  National  Guard  \mder  the  direction 
of  Colonel  Charles  Leath,  the  City  Police 
Department  under  the  direction  of  Chief 
John  P.  Conroy.  the  Coxinty  Police  Depart- 
ment under  the  dlrecUon  of  Chief  Sllaa 
B.  Welch,  and  all  other  Involved  public  and 
private  agencies  have  singularly  and  collec- 
tively produced  a  type  of  support  and  pro- 
tecUon  which  has  sustained,  and  wlU  con- 
tinue to  sustain,  this  community  to  a  suc- 
cessful and  beneficial  end  In  this  matter: 
now.  therefore 


Be  It  resolved  by  the  Ootinty  Council  of 
Charleston  County,  That  tke  Governor  and 
aU  other  officials  and  agencies  enforcmg  the 
law  to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  our 
cltlsens  and  to  malnuin  our  community  be 
commended  for  their  exemplary  performance 
of  duty;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved.  That  community- 
wide  appreclaUon  and  commendaUon  be  ex- 
tended to  the  County  Hospital  employees 
who  have  remained  on  the  Job  and  thoea 
newly  hired  for  their  unUrlng  efforts  and 
sense  of  loyalty  In  keeping  the  County  Hos- 
pital and  Emergency  Room  open  to  the  un- 
fortunate, sick,  dying.  Injured,  and  Indigent 
In  our  community;  and 

Be  It  further  reeolved.  That  the  County 
CouncU  of  Charleston  County  hereby  com- 
mends the  law  abiding  white  and  Negro  citi- 
zens who.  In  assisting  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials and  governmental  agencies  In  main- 
taining peace  and  tranquility  In  o«ir  com- 
munity, have  suffered  vlolaUon  of  their 
rights  and  property;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved.  That  County  Coun- 
cil of  Charleston  County  shall  continue  to 
work  to  bring  our  community  back  to  nor- 
malcy; and 

Be  It  further  reeolved.  That  a  copy  of 
this  reaolutlon  be  forwarded  to  the  Governor 
and  all  other  officials  and  a  copy  pubUahed  In 
the  local  press. 

CHASLXn-ON  COUNTT  COUNCIL. 

J.  Mitchell  Graham,  Chairman;  John  F. 
Selgnlous,  Vice-Chairman;  Claude  W. 
Blanchard,  Jr.;  Miner  W.  Crosby,  Jr.; 
W.  Uoyd  Fleming;  Robert  N.  King- 
John  P.  CKeefe;  James  J.  Price,  and 
Richard  E.  Seabrook.  Jr. 


May  27,  1969 


THE  SCANDAL  OP  BUILDINO  COSTS 

Mr.    wn.T.TAMS    of    Delaware.    Mr. 
President,  Time  magazine  for  May  23, 
1969,  contains  an  article  entitled  "The- 
Scandal  of  Building  Costs." 

The  article  calls  attention  to  the 
alarming  rate  at  which  building  costs  are 
skyrocketing  and  points  up  the  danger 
to  our  economy  unless  this  inflationary 
trend  Is  checked.  This  inflation  is  effect- 
ing homebuildlng  as  well  as  commercial 
construction. 

InflaUon  today  is  a  real  danger,  and  it 
is  going  to  take  the  cooperation  of  Gov- 
ernment, industry,  and  labor  if  It  Is  to  be 
checked. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Ricoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 


Thx  Scakdal  or  Bttilding  Costs 
Organized  labor  long  ago  acquired  a 
stranglehold  over  the  $86  billion  construction 
industry.  That  power  has  not  only  led  to  an 
astronomic  rise  In  building  wages  but  has 
also  enabled  unions  to  load  the  nation's 
largest  Industry  with  archaic  and  Inefficient 
methods  of  operation.  As  a  result,  constnic- 
tlon  cosU  are  climbing  so  swUtly  that  they 
are  complicating  Washington's  struggles  to 
Increase  the  supply  of  housing  and  restrain 
Inflation.  Last  week  George  Romney.  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  chal- 
lenged construction-union  leaders  to  adopt 
reforms.  His  candor  was  greeted  with  boos 
Jeers  and  catcalls. 

"I  want  to  help  you  see  yourselves  as  other 
see  you,"  Romney  told  3,000  delegates  at  a 
Washington  conference  of  the  AJ.L.-C.I.O. 
Building  Trades  Department.  Then  he  reeled 
off  the  statistics  of  construction  wage  settle- 
menu  which  Jumped  from  an  average  raise 
of  12.4c  per  hour  in  1082  to  49.6c  per  hour 
last  year.  The  unlonlsto  cheered  wUdly.  Next 
the  Secretary  admonished  them  to  relax  ap- 
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prenticeetalp  restrictions  that  deny  Jobs  to 
Negroes.  They  booed.  When  he  urged  build- 
ing workers  to  Increase  their  productivity, 
they  booed  again.  He  advised  the  unionists 
to  end  other  practices  that  raise  building 
costs.  More  boos. 

Reddening  but  unruffled,  Romney  con- 
tinued: •There  Is  nothing  more  vulnerable 
than  entrenched  success.  The  demand  for 
reform  Is  growing.  People  are  already  talk- 
ing about  compulsory  arbitration  In  the 
building  trades." 

LAOOINC  OUTFUT 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  such  talk  are  ob- 
vious. The  cost  of  housing  construction 
Jumped  by  10%  last  year,  more  than  the  In- 
crease In  any  other  Item  of  family  living 
expenses.  Home-bulldlng  costs  went  up  at  an 
annual  rate  of  IS'!*  during  March,  the  latest 
month  for  which  statutlcs  have  been  com- 
plied. At  the  same  time.  U.S.  bousing  output 
has  fallen  seriously  behind  the  nation's 
needs.  Last  year  the  U.S.  built  Just  under 
eight  houses  and  apartments  for  every  1.000 
people  compared  with  16  per  1.000  during 
1950.  the  peak  year.  On  a  percaplta  basis,  U.S. 
housing  output  has  fallen  from  world  lead- 
ership to  a  level  below  Western  Europe, 
Japan  and  Russia. 

wmXNUfO    GAP 

Including  fringe  benefits,  the  average 
union  construction  worker  now  gets  paid 
$5.91  an  hour;  In  big  cities  he  makes  more. 
Philadelphia  carpenters  recently  won  a  23% 
pay  Increase,  to  $6  85  per  hour,  to  be  foUowed 
by  a  further  21%  raise  next  year.  Omaha 
roofers  will  get  a  67%  Increase  over  the  next 
two  years,  and  Miami  laborers  will  get  a 
70%  boost  over  three  years.  The  widening 
gap  between  wage  rates  In  construction  and 
manufacturing  increases  the  chances  of  in- 
dustrial strikes.  Last  year  construction  wage 
settlements  were  more  than  3'^  times  higher 
than  those  in  oil,  trucking  and  rubber,  and 
five  times  the  increases  won  by  auto  and  can- 
nery workers. 

In  fully  unionized  "contract  construc- 
^on" — factories,  stores,  high-rise  apartments 
and  highways,  which  account  for  two-thirds 
of  the  nation's  annual  building  bill — labor 
takes  Its  biggest  bite.  Employers  have  small 
Incentive  to  resist  union  demands  because 
they  expect  to  pass  on  the  entire  cost  to 
clients.  Even  when  they  try  to  hold  the  line 
at  the  bargaining  table,  the  nation's  870,000 
contractors  are  no  match  tat  the  power  of 
3,000.000  bulldlng-trade  workers,  who  are 
UghUy  organized  Into  10,000-odd  locals  by 
the  AJ-L.-CLO's  18  craft  unions.  Most  con- 
tractors are  too  small  to  operate  efficiently 
and  are  so  meagerly  financed  that  a  long 
strike  can  mean  bankruptcy;  striking  workers 
merely  move  to  high-paying  Jobs  In  other 
clUes.  Says  Prank  J.  White  Jr.,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Associated  General  Contrac- 
tors of  Connecticut:  "There  Is  no  collective 
bargaining  In  construction.  They  demand  and 
we  give." 

CLOSED    XAKXS 

Wages  are  high  partly  because  of  shortages 
Of  skilled  craftsmen.  Local  unions  deliberate- 
ly restrict  the  number  of  their  members. 
They  keep  tight  control  over  apprenticeship 
programs  (average  length:  four  years)  and 
force  employers  to  recruit  aU  their  workers 
through  union  hiring  halls.  Unions  defend 
their  lofUy  pay  and  closed  ranks  by  pointing 
to  the  seasonal  nature  of  construction.  Once 
convincing,  such  reasons  are  now  losing  their 
validity.  In  Chicago,  for  example,  building- 
trades  leaders  admit  that  most  of  their  mem- 
bers work  at  least  2.000  hours  a  year. 

Another  notorious  source  of  needless  con- 
struction costs  Is  union  opposition  to  pre- 
fabricated components.  Contractors  once 
thought  that  the  1969  Landrum-Grlffin  Act 
had  barred  such  make-work  practices  as  Il- 
legal boycotts  of  prefabricated  parts.  In  a 
1967  decision,   however,  the  Supreme  Court 
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upb^d  a  unions  right  to  prevent  the  use  of 
pre-fitted  doors  In  order  to  preserve  work 
ttadltlonally  done  at  the  site.  The  ruling  has 
caused  wide  repercussions.  Plvunbers  refused 
to  InstaU  prefabricated  heaUng  equipment 
at  a  Ford  Motor  Co.  project  until  they  flrat 
dismantled  and  reassembled  aU  the  piping 
at  the  plant  site.  A  federal  appeals  court  up- 
held the  right  of  Manhattan  sheet-metal 
workers  to  refuse  to  install  an  alr-condl- 
tlonlng  part  purchased  from  a  MUwaukee 
firm.  The  union  Insisted  that  the  part  be 
manufactured  by  its  own  members. 

Although  iMbUc  construction  constitutes 
one-third  of  the  Industry's  total  volume. 
Washington  for  years  has  exerted  no  pressure 
to  keep  labor's  power  from  boosting  the  Oov- 
-'  emment's  building  costs.  The  NUon  Admin- 
istration recently  acted  to  strengthen  fed- 
eral mediation  machinery  by  centralizing 
efforts  In  Washington  to  solve  construction 
disputes.  But  many  contractors  dismiss  the 
move  as  trivial. 

POOLKO   PBOJKCTS 

In  an  interview  last  week  with  Time  As- 
sociate Editor  Gurney  Breckertfeld.  Romney 
laid  out  the  dimensions  of  the  difficulties  and 
proposed  some  remedies.  Said  Romney:  "We 
have  got  to  tackle  housing's  cost  problems 
right  across  the  board — labor,  land,  money 
and  materials." 

Romney  has  been  striving  to  Introduce  re- 
forms that  vrtll  cut  cost*  and  stimulate  effi- 
ciency. His  most  ambitious  effort,  started 
earlier  this  month.  Is  an  attempt  to  reor- 
ganize both  the  Government's  housing  pro- 
gram and  the  industry  that  serves  It.  He  In- 
sists that  his  plan  can  add  between  250,000 
and  350,000  units  a  year  to  U.S.  housing 
starts,  which  are  limping  along  at  an  annual 
rate  of  1,600,000  and  have  been  declining  for 
three  months.  Named  Operation  Break- 
through, the  plan  calls  for  states  and  cities 
to  pool  their  separate,  federaUy  subsidized 
projects  Into  large-scale  "mass  mttfkets."  The 
Secretary  hopes  to  attract  giant  corporations 
Into  housing  construction  and  to  wrlngfecon- 
omles  from  volume  production.  Localities 
would  have  to  remove  building  codes,  zoning 
and  other  barriers  that  fragment  today's 
housing  market,  inhibit  innovations  and 
raise  prices. 

AJ'X.-C.I.O.  president  George  Meany  de- 
rides "people  who  build  houses  wltl>  their 
mouths."  "Romney,"  he  says,  "has  a  fixation 
in  his  mind  that  you  can  turn  out  houses 
off  a  factory  line  like  you  turn  out  cars."  But 
factory  production  of  houses  and  room-sized 
components  Is  an  increasingly  successful  way 
to  offset  rising  costs — In  areas  where  unions 
and  local  laws  allow  such  Industrial  methods 
to  be  used.  U.S.  Steel,  Boise  Cascade.  Na- 
tional Homes,  Guerdon  Industries,  Crane  Co., 
Borg- Warner  and  many  other  firms  have  en- 
tered the  field  with  ready-to-use  rooms, 
baths  or  entire  house  sections. 

OPXNINO   UP 

A  considerable  overhaul  of  labor  policies 
molded  by  the  Depression  of  the  '30s  is 
plainly  in  order.  The  most  urgent  need  la 
for  the  building  trades  to  open  ranks  and 
find  room  for  more  qualified  young  men, 
particularly  Negro  ghetto  dwellers.  Toward 
that  end,  union  hiring  halls  might  be 
abolished  by  law  and  discriminatory  ap- 
prenticeship requirements  sharply  reduced. 
Regional  bargaining,  such  as  Ohio  contrac- 
tors have  begun,  should  replace  local  nego- 
tiating. 

In  many  ways,  labor's  naked  show  of  ar- 
rogance toward  George  Romney  reflects  a 
confidence  that  there  is  no  limit  to  a  con- 
it  tractor's  ability  to  pass  on  to  consumers  the 
soaring  costs  of  construction.  Sooner  rather 
than  later,  the  unions  may  find  that  they 
are  on  a  collision  course  with  an  aroused 
public. 

BLACK    CAPtTALISM:     SEED    MONET    IN    OEOXGIA 

Much  as  businessmen  talk  about  the  need 
to  help  the  poor,  ghetto  betterment  projects 


often  seem  to  generate  more  rhetoric  than 
results.  "Whenever  the  average  buslneaaman 
has  done  something,  he  has  done  It  In  a 
condescending  spirit  and  at  a  distance,  not 
m  a  face-to-face  partnership, "  says  Mills  B. 
Lane,  president  of  the  AUanta-based  Citizens 
&  Southern  National  Bank.  "He  likes  to 
sit  around  and  debate,  then  go  write  a  check 
to  some  agency  or  other." 

Lane  decided  that  his  bank,  the  biggest  In 
the  Deep  South  (assets:  $1.6  billion) ,  should 
become  deeply  Involved  In  Increasing  home 
ownership  and  black  capitalism  In  deprived 
areas.  As  a  first  step,  he  devised  "the  Georgia 
Plan,"  which  starts  with  local  cleanup  drives 
and  leads  to  high-risk  Improvement  loans. 

The  plan  Is  well  under  way  In  Savannah, 
where  40  impoverished  Negroes  have  been 
helped  to  buy  homes  and  23  have  received 
loans  to  begin  or  expand  their  own  busi- 
nesses. The  bank  has  also  mounted  cleanup 
campaigns  In  the  Negro  neighborhoods  of 
Valdosta  and  Albany,  Ga.,  where  thousands 
of  blacks  and  whites  together  swept  up  and 
carted  away  hundreds  of  tons  of  Junk.  When 
the  campaign  was  repeated  In  Savannah,  some 
30  000  people  showed  up  to  participate.  Last 
week  Lane  introduced  his  plan  to  seven  other 
Georgia  clUes,  Including  Atlanta. 

DISCOVERT    IN   JAMAICA 

Until  recently.  Lane,  67,  was  a  political 
conservative  with  segregationist  sympathies. 
His  dealing  with  non-U.S.  blacks  over  the  last 
two  years,  when  he  helped  organize  the 
Jamaica  Citizens  Bank  (49%  owned  by  Citi- 
zens &  Southern) ,  radically  changed  his  out- 
look. Back  in  the  U.S.,  he  drove  around  the 
sliuns  of  his  native  Savannah  and  was  ap- 
palled by  what  he  saw.  "It  Is  high  time,"  he 
said,  "that  we  get  around  to  emphasizing 
what  a  person  Is,  not  who  he  is." 

The  Georgia  Plan  permits  loans  even  to 
people  who  can  offer  no  security  at  aU.  To 
circumvent  -banking  regulations  that  pro- 
hibit such  lending.  Citizens  &  Southern  set 
up  a  subsidiary  called  Community  Develop- 
ment Corp.  and  capitalized  It  at  $1,000,000. 
CDC  approves  the  risky  loans  and  advances 
the  down  payment  If  a  customer  cannot. 
Then  Citizens  &  Southern  steps  In  with  the 
balance,  and  the  down  payment  Is  handled 
as  part  of  the  total  loan.  Normal  Interest 
rates  are  charged,  but  the  terms  can  be  ad- 
Justed  so  that  the  borrower  can  meet  his  In- 
stallments, which  are  usually  no  more  than 
the  rent  he  used  to  pay  to  a  landlord. 

NO    TO    WHISKY 


Business  loans  go  only  to  those  who  show 
an  ability  to  manage  enterprises  that  promise 
to  benefit  the  community.  Thus  CDC  turned 
down  applications  for  liquor  stores  and  a 
hlpple-trinket  shop.  Instead,  H  PUt  Savan- 
nah's first  Negro  used-car  dealer  into  busi- 
ness and  financed  dry-cleaning  shops,  gro- 
ceries, beauty  parlors,  even  a  small  firm  that 
manufactures  porches  for  mobile  homes. 
Thus  far.  $1,000,000  has  been  distributed  In 
loans  ranging  from  $2,200  to  $26,000.  Another 
«  $1,000,000  went  to  the  biggest  slum  landlord 
in  Savannah,  a  Negro.  The  money  will  pay 
for  the  renovation  of  dilapidated  houses. 

tAne  Is  prepared  to  lendJIlS  million  In  the 
poor  neighborhoods  and  s>end  $1,000,000  a 
year  in  cleanup  campaigns.  He  also  Intends 
to  expand  his  program  far  beyond  that  by 
seeking  such  large  depositors  as  the  Ford 
Foundation  and  converting  their  money  Into 
high-risk  loans.  "Low-Income  people  need 
money."  says  Lane,  "and  the  banks  have  got 
to  give  It  to  them." 


CHALLENGES  TO  THE  DRUG 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
my  honor  to  attend  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Proprietary  Association  2  weeks 
ago.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  hear  the  incisive 
remarks  of  both  industry  and  Govern- 


ment representatives.  President  of  the 
association  and  senior  vice  president  of 
Rlchardson-Merrlll.  Inc.,  Hermon  A. 
High,  gave  a  well-informed  commentary 
on  the  responsibilities  of  and  challenges 
to  the  drug  Industry  in  this  time  of 
aroused  consumerism.  Commissioner 
Herbert  L.  Ley,  Jr..  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  "illuminated  the  choice 
of  Government-Industry  cooperation  or 
conflict  in  the  matter  of  drug  regulation. 
Both  speeches  show  a  concern  for  the 
public  interest  and  a  flexibility  in  deter- 
mining how  best  to  serve  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speeches  of  Mr.  High  and  Commissioner 
Ley  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speeches 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Freedom's  Price? 

(Presented  at  the  Proprietary  Association, 
88th  annual  meeting.  May  11-14,  1969,  The 
Greenbrier,  White  Sulphur  Springs,  West 
Virginia,  by  Hea-mon  A.  High,  president, 
the  Proprietary  Association,  senior  \'lce 
president,  Rlchardson-Merrell,  Inc.) 
Ladles  and  Gentlemen;  Distinguished 
Guests: 

This  morning  will  be  the  third,  and  last 
time  that  I  speak  to  our  members  and  guests 
as  head  of  this  Association.  And  If  someone 
here  Is  saying,  "Enough  Is  enough,"  I  assure 
you  I  heartily  support  the  thought. 

I  want  to  speak  briefly  on  some  Important 
phases  of  our  rftislness  life  which  face  our 
industry  In  this  "year  of  the  question."  One 
of  these  pertains  to  the  subject  of  our  dis- 
tinguished speaker.  Senator  Magnuson — the 
continued  hue  and  cry,  more  vocal  every  day. 
for  Increased  protection  of  the  consuming 
public  by  the  Federal  Government.  This  wave 
of  "consumerism"  is  a  deep.  Integral  part  of 
our  present  day-to-day  life  which  finds  our 
everyday  world  in  a  swirl  of  change — in  which 
all  business  is  caught  up,  vrtth  our  Industry 
no  exception. 

How  much  of  this  present  consumer  move- 
ment is  the  fault  of  business'  past  mistakes — 
or  past  abuses  In  the  market  place — be  they 
large  or  small?  Regardless  of  where  the 
blame.  If  any,  lies,  we  are  face  to  face  with 
the  problem;  and  the  challenges  it  presents 
both  to  government  and  to  Industry. 

"For  example,  some  significant  recent  devel- 
opments are :  ( 1 )  the  attacks  on  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  by  a  task  force  of  young 
law  students,  and  their  subsequent  testimony 
before  a  Senate  Sub-Committee;  (2)  new 
legislation  urged  In  the  Senate  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Department  of  Consumer  Af- 
fairs; and  (3)  the  recent  request  of  the  Ad- 
ministration to  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion asking  for  the  formation  of  a  committee 
to  study  the  activities  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  to  make  reconmiendations 
to  the  President. 

All  of  this — and  additional  pressures — 
could  possibly  turn  Into  the  biggest  antl- 
buslness  show  In  years.  What  can  business  do 
to  meet  the  challenge? 

Over  10  years  ago.  Dr.  Theodore  Levitt,  dis- 
tinguished Harvard  Business  School  Profes- 
sor said  m  the  "Harvard  Business  Review," 
and  I  quote: 

"In  the  end,  business  has  only  two  re- 
sponsibilities— to  obey  the  elementary  can- 
nons of  everyday  face-to-face  civility  (hon- 
esty and  good  faith);  and  to  seek  material 
gain." 

In  the  same  publication — at  a  much  later 
date — he  added  that  a  liberalized  business 
posture  can,  and  is,  resulting  from  "The 
businessmen's  recognition  of  the  need  to  see 
the  world  from  the  consumer's  viewpoint: 
not  the  producers." 

Today,  serious  students  of  the  constimer 
movement    feel    the    consumer    cause    has 
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pntptnA  bwsftUM  U  raprtMiita  iiMda  gan- 
•raUd  by  the  rcftlltlM  of  tta«  mod«ra  coArket 
plAoe,  W«  cannot  Ignor*.  u  hmtntt«Tn»n.  thU 
proo0M  of  evolution  In  our  soclaty.  We  abould 
not  look  to  tbe  Uw;  or  to  the  leglaUtora; 
•lone — for  Uw  li  typically  the  reflection  of 
change:  and  only  rarely  the  Initiator.  There- 
fore, the  need  of  all  Industry  la  to  step  t>aek 
and  take  a  realistic,  albeit,  painful  look  at 
current  trends,  and  then  decide  what  effort* 
can  be  made  to  adjust  voluntarily  to  theee 
tranda. 

Our  answer  for  our  Industry  miut  be  strict 
self-dlsclpllne.  because  only  this  course  has 
the  poMlblUty — theoretical  as  It  may  seem — 
of  avoiding  external  impoeltlon  of  poaalbly 
more  harsh,  and  certainly  more  distasteful 
discipline.  The  only  alternative — as  I  see  It — 
Is  a  continuous  rear  guard  action;  sniping 
away  at  tie  most  obvious  administrative 
procedural  labusea  of  various  government 
agencies,  wmle  the  last  vestiges  of  our  free- 
dom of  actlin  are  gradually  eroded.  On  net 
balance,  we)  must  examine  the  proposition 
that  by  lack  of  self-dlsctpUne  we  provide 
ample  examples  of  abuse  of  public  conlt- 
dence — thereby  adding  fuel  to  the  Are  for  th? 
activists  In  the  consumer  movement,  who 
aftAT  all. are  still  a  small  minority  and  must 
relx  on  puve  and  more  general  public  sup- 
port to  achieve  their  ends.  As  a  wise  man 
once  said,  "The  surest  way  to  defeat  Is  to 
continuously  run  on  the  track  of  the  enemy." 
Probably  here  I  should  ask  a  question — 
Shouldn't  we  quit  trying  to  stop  the  flood  and 
concentrate  on  building  the  Ark? 

This  association.  I  can  assure  you.  Is  mak- 
ing determined  efforts  tt>  Improve  our  per- 
formance, and  our  Image,  with  both  Oovem- 
ment  and  the  public.  We  are  attempting  to 
anticipate  the  needs  and  demands  of  both — 
and  meet  them  voluntarily  rather  than  under 
regulatory  compulsion.  In  the  past,  we  have 
often  felt  that  the  governmental  agencies 
have  been  guilty  at  times  of  what  might  be 
termed  as  "bureaucratic  overreach ":  and  In 
such  cases  ovir  logical  and  reasonable  posi- 
tion has  been  one  of  strong  objection,  and 
sometimes  a  consequent  struggle  In  adversary 
proceedings. 

Let  me  say  that  we  much  prefer  the  Ideal 
combination  of  rational  and  fair  govern- 
mental action  to  protect  consumers  where 
the  need  U  real:  put  together  with  the 
voluntary  efforts  of  otir  own  Industry.  This 
approach  can  result  in  greatly  increased 
confidence  of  consumers  In  our  products.  And 
we  know  that  nothing  rings  the  market  place 
cash  register  like  confidence. 

This  Joint  approach  to  Increase  the  public's 
confidence  In  our  advertising  has  Just  been 
brought  Into  sharper  focvis  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission's  Issuance  of  proposed 
voluntary  guldeUnes  for  the  advertising  of 
over-the-counter  drugs. 

Theee  proposed  guidelines  are  receiving  our 
concerned  attention.  TTie  General  Coiinsel's 
offlce  and  the  Legal  Departments  of  our 
member  companies  are  carefully  studying 
them.  Formal  statemepts  will  be  filed  with 
the  Commission  In  the  near  future  and  our 
membership  will  be  kept  Informed. 

The  puri>ose  of  these  guides  is  to  assist 
the  business  community  In  complying  with 
the  Deceptive  Practices  Section  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act  as  It  applies  to 
the  advertising  of  over-the-counter  drugs. 
The  guides  are  not  designed  to  make  netp 
law,  and — #hen  finally  drawn — will  not  have 
that  effect;  Rather,  they  will  constitute  an 
announcement  of  the  Commission's  policy 
and  will  be  directed  to  informing  us  of  the 
Commission's  InterpreUUon  of  its  statute  as 
It  bears  upon  this  Important  facet  of  our 
business. 

Our  first  Impression  of  these  proposals  has 
been  that  a  number  of  the  guides  coincide 
with  provisions  of  the  Association's  Code  of 
Advertising.  Oenerally,  they  appear  to  be  an 
earnest  attempt  by  the  Commission  to  bring 
together  principles  and  practices  involved  In 


FTC  actions  over  the  years  .  .  .  many  of 
which  result  from  litigated  decisions  either 
by  the  Commission  or  by  the  FedersI  courts. 
Even  so.  they  do — to  some  appreciable  ex- 
tent— add  to  the  "ground  rules"  previously 
established  In  pertinent  case  law. 

In  the  case  of  such  guidelines  it  appears 
that  it  may  be  necessary  for  us  to  ask  for 
certain  clarifications  and  modifications  of 
proposed  language.  Furthermore,  the  actual 
deletion  of  any  guidelines  that  check  out  as 
unreasonable  or  Impractical  will  be  vigor- 
oualj)  examined   with  the  Commission. 

But,  in  the  main,  the  guidelines  are  In 
harmony  with  this  Aaiociation's  principle  of 
adherence  to  both  »h<j  law  and  the  spirit  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  and  with 
our  effort  to  Impress  this  precept  upon  otir 
members.  So.  within  such  framework,  we  will 
try  to  deal  practically  with  these  proposals. 
I  think  I  should  say  that  It  was  within 
that  framework  that  our  Code  of  Advertising 
Practices  was  formulated  and  that,  from 
time  to  time,  it  has  been  revised.  We  are 
constanUy  calling  the  Code  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  members  and  seeking  their  con- 
tinuing cooperation. 

This  Is  an  Important  time  to  give  new 
evidence  of  our  industry's  willingness  to 
meet  changing  needs  in  a  rapidly  changing 
political  climate.  I  want  to  call  your  atten- 
tion specifically  to  the  first  Item  in  the  Code: 
"Truth  in  advertising  should  apply  to  the 
printed  and  spoken  word,  pictures  with 
sound,  and  to  Illustrative  treatment."  Let  me 
pinpoint  that  by  emphasijdng  that  no  claim 
should  be  made  for  any  of  our  products 
which  cannot  be  properly  substantiated. 

This  Is  essential  for  us  to  bear  In  mind 
when  working  with  our  advertising  agencies 
In  the  preparation  of  all  of  our  advertising — 
particularly,  on  new  products,  and  in  chang- 
ing any  advertising  claims  on  older  products 
With  the  present  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences  and    National   Research    Council   Re- 


Regardless  of  causation — be  it  human 
carelessness  or  ignorance — there  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  need  for  better  safety 
measures  in  the  home.  Numerous  educational 
efforts  on  the  part  of  industry,  government, 
and  others  to  get  messages  across  to  parents, 
and  adulu  in  general,  are  now  underway  in 
an  effort  to  stimulate  the  intelligent  use. 
handling  and  storage  of  all  household  prod- 
ucts with  a  potenUal  for  harm.  T 

One  organization — the  Council  oiyPamily 
Health — has  as  Its  sole  purpose  thZ  educa- 
tional guidance  of  mothers — as  the  Key  figure 
In  the  home — in  all  aspects  of  home  safety. 
This  CoiincU  was  pioneered,  and  sponsored 
by,  member  companies  of  this  Association  aa 
a  pubUc  service,  and  you  will  learn  more 
about  lu  Important  contrlbuOons  to  home 
safety  later  on  today. 

We  continue  to  cooperate  with  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  medical  profession  on  all  as- 
pects of  the  accidenUl  ingestion  of  medi- 
cines problem.  At  the  present  Ume,  a  signifi- 
cant pilot  study  on  the  technical  aspects  of 
various  types  of  safety  closures  is  being  con- 
ducted under  the  auspices  of  a  Joint  commit- 
tee composed  of  physicians,  public  health 
specialists.  FJD.A.  officials  and  Industry  rep- 
resentauves.  This  study  Is  being  financed  by 
this  AssociaUon,  although  not  In  any  way 
under  our  direction.  Favorable  results  In- 
fluencing better  safety  factors  are  certainly 
hoped  for  as  a  result  of  this  comprehensive 
study. 

There  are  many  other  interesUng  projects, 
and  aspects,  of  your  Association's  acUvltles 
that  I  will  not  Ulk  about  today  since  the 
more  Important  of  these  wiu  be  covered  at 
our  early  morning  meeting  tomorrow  for  all 
acUve  members.  I  urge  you  to  be  present— 
our  Washington  SUff,  under  the  extremely 
capable  and  energetic  leadership  of  Jim  Cope, 
has  performed  superbly  this  past  year  In  be- 
half of  all  of  us,  and  tomorrow  morning's 


view  of  the  effectiveness  of  over-the-counter     ™««"08  '^W  b«  InformaUve  and  very  help- 
drugs  "in  the  works"— (we  understand  the         ;  ^  *^'  °*"'  active  member  companies. 


panels  have  completed  reports  on  approxi- 
mately 400  o-t-c  drug*) — our  Individual 
companies  must  be  prepared  to  upgrade  and 
supplement  all  clnlcal  and  scientific  data 
which  form  the  kasls  tfor  labeling  and  ad- 
vertising claims.  If  any  of  us  do  not  have 
substantial  evidence  now — and  heaven  far- 
bid — then  we  should  immediately  set  abftt 
getting  It. 

As  to  our  Advertising  Code,  we  have  had 
reasonable  success  with  the  implementation 
results  to  date.  This  does  not  mean  to  imply 
that  everything  is  perfect,  and  that  room 
for  Improvement  does  not  exist.  For  exam- 
ple, our  Board  Just  yesterday  approved  an- 
other Implementation  step  as  regards  our 
complaint  procedures  under  the  Code.  This 
new  step  provides  that  any  member  of  the 
Association  can  complam  to  the  proper  offi- 
cers of  the  Association  regarding  the  adver- 
tising of  another  member  if,  in  his  opinion, 
this  advertUing  is  in  possible  violation  of 
the  Code.  Formerly,  only  compeUtors'  com- 
plaints were  referable  to  such  ofllcers. 

The  President,  and  other  Officers  of  this 
Association,  are  charged  with  the  responsi- 
b^lty  of  seeing  that  our  voluntary  Code  of 
Advertising  Is  revised  as  needed:  and  to  see 
that  proper  Implementation  of  the  Code  Is 
carried  out  at  all  times.  Many  difficulties  are 
Inherent  in  any  industry  code  of  self-regu- 
lation— but  this  Association  Is  pledged  to 
continuously  exert  its  best  efforts  to  make 
ours  as  workable  as  possible,  and  we  are 
pursuing  that  course  of  action  today. 

Another  area  of  great  Importance  to  our 
general  society  today — and  to  this  Industry — 
U  safety  from  accidents  in  the  homes  of 
America.  Each  year  millions  of  accidents  oc- 
cxir  in  and  around  our  homes:  resulting  in 
Injuries  and  personal  tragedies — many  to 
small  children  of  tender  age.  A  large  number 
of  such  accidents  are  due  to  the  accidental 
Ingestion  of  many  types  of  household  prod- 
ucts: naturally,  including  medicines. 


In  closing,  I  have  a  few  final  words  In 
answer  to  our  question  of  how  we  retoln  our 
freedom  of  action  In  oiu-  major  business  ac- 
tivitiea.  The  cold  hard  fact  Is  that  we  are 
the  ones— not  the  admlnlstraUve  agencies  of 
the  Oovemment  or  the  Congress— who  should 
analyze  our  ImperfecUons— be  wllUng  to  rec- 
ognize them— and  voluntarily  set  about  to 
correct  them. 

All  that  this  requires  Is  that  we  be  realis- 
tic and  self-enlightened  In  all  of  our  busi- 
ness acUvlUes  that  touch  on  the  consumer's 
real  needs  in  this  ever-growing  field  of  self- 
medlcaUon.  with  its  Important  role  In  the 
over-all  national  health  program. 

If  we  are,  in  my  opinion,  we  can  be  fairly 

Judged  on  the  record— and  so  Judged this 

Industry  can  live  with  a  greater  degree  of 
freedom.  But  If  we  fall  to  meet  our  responsi- 
bilities, we  sUnd  to  lose  our  Independent 
freedom  of  action— our  freedom  of  expres- 
sion In  our  public  advertising— and  face 
possible  unreasonable  and  harsher  govern- 
mental controls.  The  last  thing  this  drug 
industry  wants  U  to  be  regulated  like  a 
public  utility,  and  the  path  to  such  regula- 
tion Is  Irresponsibility  on  our  part  I  think 
we  should  say  to  the  Oovernment.  and  to 
the  millions  of  consimiers  who  use  our  prod- 
ucts, that  we  intend  to  pursue  proper  and 
responsible  courses  of  action  that  will  win. 
and  hold,  their  confidence  In  us.  This  Is  the 
price  we  must  be  willing  to  pay  for  freedom 
Thank  you. 

CoopxHATioN  oa  Conflict? 
(Remarks  by  Herbert  L.  Ley,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Ccrni- 
mlssloner  of  Food  and  Drugs,  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the*  Proprietary  Association, 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va.,  May  12 
19fl9) 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here  today.  You  might 
even  say  I  have  a  proprietary  Interest  In  dis- 
cussing-mutual  problems  with  you.  We  both 
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have  much  to  gain  In  working  out  problems 
on  a  cooperative  basis.  And  we  both  have 
much  to  lose  If  we  find  ourselves  In  a  series 
of  confrontations.  The  ultimate  victim,  of 
course.  In  the  latter  situation.  Is  the  people 
we  both  serve. 

The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  has  al- 
ways been  committed  to  the  concept  of  vol- 
untary compliance  as  a  prime  mover  In  our 
efforts  to  achieve  a  maximum  amount  of 
protection  for  the  American  consumer. 

We  have  long  recognized  our  mandate  not 
only  to  enforce  the  law,  but  to  Inform  and 
assist  the  regulated  industries  as  well. 

As  my  predecessor.  Dr.  James  L.  Goddard. 
once  put  It,  "What  we  are  concerned  with  as 
administrators  of  the  FDA  law,  is  the  wise 
and  restrained  use  of  power.  This  Is  good  ad- 
ministration, good  executive  practice,  good 
decision-making  It  Is  more  than  Just  the 
procedures  of  enforcement." 

There  are  those,  however,  who  attack  the 
concept  of  voluntary  compliance  as  being 
unrealistic.  Time  has  proved  them  wrong.  As 
the  late  great  Prime  Minister  of  India.  Nehru, 
said  on  December  4,  1961.  to  the  World  Coun- 
cil of  Churches,  "Most  advocates  of  realism 
In  this  world  are  hopelessly  unrealistic." 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  most  of  you  have 
recognized  that  what's  good  for  the  consumer 
is  good  for,  industry  I  need  only  cite  Mr. 
George  Merck,  one  of  the  Nation's  leading 
pharmaceutical  manufacturers,  who  observed 
that.  "Medicine  is  for  the  patient.  It  Is  not 
for  the  profits." 

But  I  should  like  to  pomt  out  that  all  Is 
not  beer  and  skittles.  Despite  the  growing 
acceptance  and  understanding  of  a  partner- 
ship between  the  FDA  and  industry  to  meet 
and  serve  the  needs  of  the  American  people, 
there  Is  one  yardstick  of  error — one  yardstick 
of  how  much  we  still  must  do  before  we  can 
sit  back  and  be  smug.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
amount  of  human  error  that  still  exists  In 
your  plants — error  that  results  In  failures  as 
reflected  in  our  much  too  large  weekly  recall 
lUt. 

I  don't  want  to  go  through  a  long  laundry 
list  of  entries,  but  I  will  select  Just  a  few 
Items  during  the  first  five  months  of  this 
year — items  such  as  296,000  sodium  salicy- 
late tablets  that  were  recalled  for  subpo- 
tency.  38.500  tablets  of  ammonium  chloride 
that  failed  to  meet  USP  dissolution  standj.- 
ards.  more  than  a  haU  million  cold  capsulek^ 
which  were  subpotent.  and  so  on  and  so  on. 
The  list  could  be  as  long  as  most  speeches 
that  begin  with.  "I  only  have  a  few 
words.  .  ."  It  Is  B  lUt  that  should  not  exist. 
It  is  a  list  that  we  must  Join  forces  to  eradi- 
cate. The  alternative  is  not  pleasant,  as  you 
know.  A  much  happier  option  Is  constructive 
self  Improvement  and  the  development  and 
self  Imposition  of  standards  by  your  associa- 
tion that  would  reduce  the  recognition  of  the 
members  of  your  association  on  the  FDA 
recall  list  to  zero.  As  you  know,  thU  list  Is  a 
public  document  but  we  have  made  no  effort 
to  give  it  publicity.  On  the  basis  of  a  recent 
speech  by  Ralph  Nader,  however,  I  would 
predict  that  It  will  be  given  much  greater 
consumer   news   coverage   In   the    future. 

Another  matter  for  our  mutual  attention 
arises  from  the  PDA  proposals  based  on  the 
recommendations  o^  the  NAS/NRC  efficacy 
review  of  drugs  marketed  between  1938. 
when  only  safety  was  required,  and  1962. 
when  the  Kefauver-Harrls  amendments 
added  the  efficacy  requirements  to  both 
over-the-counter  and   prescription  drugs. 

Under  the  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  a 
medicine  can  be  a  "new  drug"  regardless  of 
how  long  it  has  been  on  the  market.  The  law 
says  that  the  drug  Is  "new"  unless  It  Is  gen- 
eraUy  recognized  by  qualified  experts  as 
"safe  and  effective  for  use  under  the  condi- 
tions prescribed,  reconunended,  or  suggested 
in  the  labeling"  and  It  has  been  used  to  a 
material  extent  and  for  a  material  time 
under  such  conditions.  Regulations  which  we 
proposed  last  year,  provide  a  procedural 
mechanism  whereby  firms  can  i>rovlde  evl- 
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dence  that  a  drug  Is  generally  recoghlaed  as 
safe  and  effective. 

There  wUl,  of  course,  be  many  changes 
other  than  the  possible  maturing  of  products 
out  of  the  "new  drug"  category.  Perhaps  It 
would  be  well  to  review  for  you  the  proce- 
dures FT)A  has  adopted  for  Implementing  the 
NAS/NRC  reconunendatlons  because  this 
task  will  certainly  present  one  of  the  more 
Important  1969  "questions"  to  which  your 
pTOgtkm  refers. 

Of  the  roughly  3,700  drug  formulations 
reviewed  by  Academy  panels,  about  400  are 
over-the-counter  drugs.  This  does  not  In- 
clude any  so-called  "me-too"  preparations 
on  .the  market  which  also  will  be  affected 
by  efficacy  decisions. 

We  have  completed  basic  work  within  our 
Bureau  of  Medicine  on  more  than  200  of 
the  reports  coveilng  over-the-counter  drugs. 
Publication  of  these  in  the  form  of  Federal 
Register  announcements  will  be  starting 
soon.  Preparations  which  have  already  moved 
through  the  preliminary  stage  of  our  review 
include  choleritics  and  anorectal  agents: 
cathartics  and  antibiotic,  antlhlstomlc,  and 
antl-fungal  ointments;  sun^-screen  agents: 
antlmetlc  and  analgesic  agents:  estrogen 
creams:  iron  preparations:  antl-persplrants 
and  deodorants,  and  anti-infective  agents. 
As  you  will  recaU,  the  Academy  panels 
have  classified  drugs  reviewed  for  efficacy 
into  various  categories — "effective,"  "prob- 
ably effective,"  "possibly  effective."  and  "in- 
effective." There  are  additional  categories  to 
cover  those  products  that  present  unique 
problems  and  for  dnigs  found  Ineffective  as 
fixed  combinations. 

For  those  drugs  found  to  be  "effective." 
PDA's  action  may  take  the  form  of  a  simple 
announcement  of  that  fact  in  the  Federal 
Register.  Needless  to  say,  this  Is  one  area 
In  which  we  can  count  upon  Industry's  co- 
operation   and    concurrence. 

For  those  drugs  found  "probably  effective," 
we  allow  the  manufacturers  12  months  to 
provide  additional  data  to  support  the  claims 
In  questlonT  For  those  drugs  found  "possibly 
effective,"  we  allow  six  months  for  the  sub- 
mission of  lafldltlonal  data.  For  drugs  ruled 
"Ineffective,"  we  allow  30  days  for  the  sub- 
mission of  evidence  to  support  labeling 
claims.  This  period  must  be  added  to  the 
seven  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Kefauver-Harrls  Amendments, 
which  required  the  submission  of  "substan- 
tial evidence"  for  efficacy  claims. 

If  manufacturers  do  not  provide  the  re- 
quired evidence  of  efficacy  within  the  stipu- 
lated time  period.  FDA's  next  step  is  to 
initiate  action  to  withdraw  approval  of  the 
new  drug  application.  This  action,  of  course, 
also  would  affect  any  "me-too"  products 
In  the  marketplace.  When  such  action  Is 
proposed,  manufactxirers  or  other  parties  will 
have  an  opportunity  for  a  public  hearing  11 
they  so  desire. 

I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  that  you  should 
not  take  full  ^vantage  of  the  procedures 
available  to  you  In  opposing  any  PDA  ac- 
tion which  you  believe  is  inconsistent  with 
the  medical  evidence  available.  But  I  would 
urge  you  not  to  use  these  procedures  simply 
as  a  means  of  keeping  on  the  market  for 
one  or  two  or  three  additional  yeans  a  prod- 
uct whlc^  may  be  profitable,  but  whU>h  you 
know  cannot  be  demonstrated  to  be  effective 
for  the  claims  made.  This  Is  one  of  the 
specific  examples  I  had  In  mind  In  asking 
the  question  In  the  title  of  this  talk:  Co- 
operation or  Conflict? 

There  Is  broad  public  support  for  the 
efficacy  review  and  we  have  also  had  clear 
indications  of  impatience  with  any  delay  In 
putting  these  recommendations  Into  prac- 
tice. I  do  not  think  you  would  serve  the 
best  Interests  of  yotir  Industry — and  cer- 
tainly not  the^publlc  Interest — In  defending 
through  drawn-out  legal  procedures  any 
product  which  you  know  the  medical  evi- 
dence cannot  support. 


Moat  of  the  drugs  Included  In  the  efllcacy 
review,  of  course,  fall  into  categorlea  other 
than  "ineffective."  But  you  can  anticipate 
that  we  will  require  labeling  changes  on 
many  products  and  here  again  your  willing- 
ness to  work  cooperatively,  to  give  your  cus- 
tomers accurate,  complete  information  will 
be  tested  repeatedly. 

Such  changes  can  be  expected  to  have  a 
significant  Impact  on  the  way  in  which  you 
present  your  products  to  the  public.  I  am 
Just  as  aware  of  that  as  you  are.  The  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  which  regulates  the 
advertising  of  non-prescription  drugs,  has 
repeated  in  its  newly^-propo"®**  guidelines 
that  advertising  must  be  consistent  with 
labeling.  The  FDA  has  established  close  liai- 
son with  PTC  over  the  years  and  I  assure 
you  that  we  will  cooperate  fully  in  carrying 
out  any  labeling  revisions  growing  out  of 
the  efficacy  review.  I  can  further  assure  you 
that  the  next  month  will  reveal  severs!  major 


areas  In  which  FDA-FTC  cooperation  \5^l 
give  you  ample  opportunity  to  react  caa% 
structlvely. 

The  discussion  of  labeling  brings  us  to 
another  subject:  Implementation  of  the  Fair 
Packaging  and  LabeUng  Act  of  1966.  As  you 
know,  we  announced  in  March  that  the  regu- 
lations to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
aa  they  affect  over-the-counter  drugs,  cos- 
metics, and  medical  devices  will  became  ef- 
fective on  December  31,  1969. 

The  drafting  and  promulgation  of  these 
regulations  ha^been  a  difficult  and  time- 
consuming  task.  We  originally  had  estab- 
lished an  effective  date  of  July  1,  1969,  but 
because  of  the  time  required  to  evaluate  and 
consider  objections,  we  were  not  able  to  pub- 
lish our  decision  on  these  until  last  March  6. 
For  this  reason,  we  granted  an  additional 
six  months  so  your  companies  and  others 
would  have  time  enough  to  bring  product 
labels  into  compliance  with  the  new  re- 
quirements. There  will  be,  novdoubt,  re- 
quests for  extensions  of  time  Beyond  the 
December  effective  date.  I  must  tell  you  that 
we  will  be  Judging  very  critically  the  basis 
for  such  requests  In  view  of  the  already  post- 
poned effective  date. 

We  previously  announced  the  criteria 
which  food  manufacturers  would  have  to 
meet  to  obtain  extensions  for  compliance 
with  FPLA  regulations.  These  also  will  apply 
for  over-the-oounter  drugs.  Briefly,  the  man- 
ufacturer must  show  us  that  he  Is  asking 
for  additional  time  because  of  extenuating 
circumstances  beyond  his  control.  If  ^ttocks 
of  packages  and  labels  are  In  compliance 
with  the  Pood,  Drug,  and  Coometlc  Act.  if 
diligent  efforts  have  been  made  to  obtain 
packages  and  labeling  in  compliance  with 
the  new  packaging  regulations,  if  stocks 
presently  on  hand  were  not  accumulated  as 
the  result  of  deliberate  attempts  to  over- 
stock— If  all  of  these  facts  are  true  and  the 
manufacturer  still  is  unable  to  bring  his 
labels  Into  compliance  by  December  31,  then 
we  will  give  serious  consideration  to  the  rea- 
sons offered  to  support  such  an  extension. 
But  we  do  not  anticipate  that  sound  reasons 
for  delay  can  be  provided  in  more  than  a 
few  Instances.  Too  much  time  has  already 
elapsed  between  the  enactment  of  the  Pair 
Packaging  and  Labeling  Act  and  Its  full  im- 
plementation. 

There  is  yet  another  important  matter 
which  will  occupy  your  attention  In  the 
coming  months  as  It  has  occupied  our  at- 
tention for  many  months  past.  Many  of  you 
probably  know  that  we  are  preparing  revl- 
ntnncTIn  Good  Manufacturing  Practices  reg- 
lOations  for  the  drug  Industry.  These  will  be 
published,  I  expect,  within  a  few  weeks. 

Our  goal  in  making  these  revisions  is  not 
to  impoee  new  rules  on  the  industry  simply 
to  exercise  our  regulatory  muscles.  Rather, 
we  want  to  write  Into  the  GMP  regulations 
the  results  of  our  experience  In  monitoring 
manufacturing  and  quality  control  proce- 
dures. The  GMP's  are  simply  the  rules  that 
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must  b«  foUowad  to  manufacture  produeta 
XltMt  comply  wlta  tbe  r«qulr«nenta  of  the 
Food.  Drug,  and  Coamatlc  Act. 

Aa  I  Mid  at  tb«  beginning  of  thla  talk. 
tiM  roA  wanu  to  do  everything  tbat  we 
CMk  to  aaalat  Industry  la  achieving  compU- 
anee  with  tbe  requlremente  of  the  law  and 
our  regulations.  We  have  no  greater  liking 
for  prod\Kt  recalls  than  you  do.  Tbe  con- 
sumer Is  better  protected  through  your  pre- 
vention of  errors  in  the  plant  than  by  otir 
detection  of  errors  after  a  product  reaches 
the  marketplaoe. 

I  do  not  fear  conflict  If  conflict  Is  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  consumer  protection 
mandate  which  Congress  has  given  to  FDA. 
But  I  much  prefer  coop>eratlon  and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  PDA  can  count  on  yoiirs. 

Thank  you. 


THE  HEALTHIEST  SPOT  IN  AMERICA 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  Holiday 
magazine  for  May  contains  an  article 
which  is  of  interest  to  everyone  In  the 
Nation.  It  is  of  particular  importance  to 
me  because  it  involves  my  home  county. 

-I  retet  to  the  article  entitled  "The 
HaalthiMt  ^x>t  in  America."  It  is  t>ased 
on  statistics  and  upon  the  research  of  a 
distinguished  man  who  resides  in  a 
neighboring  State. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  RECoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  ta  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 
as  follows :        ) 
Ttn  Healthiw<t   Spot   in   AMnic«:    Is   Not 

THX  Bttsust,  Noa  the  Hippear.  ParrrnMT 

OB  EvxN  TMr  PLBAaANTssT  Placz;    It's   in 

CXNTXAL     NEBSABKA.    AND    WHAT    PEOPLE    DO 

These  Is  Ltve  Longee  Than  the  Rest  op  Us 
(By  Joan  Younger  Dlcklson) 

The  heal tbles^ place  In  the  United  States 
for  a  mlddle-agM  white  male  Is  a  stretch  of 
Nebraska  prairie  south  of  tbe  Platte  River, 
but  nobody  ttiows  why. 

There  amid  tall,  windswept  grass,  corn 
and  cattle,  the  chances  of  a  man's  succumb- 
ing to  heart  disease,  of  being  felled  by  a 
stroke,  of  wasting  away  with  lung  cancer  or 
even  being  run  over  by  a  car  between  his 
forty-fourth  and  slzty-Qfth  birthday  are 
about  30  percent  less  than  they  are  anywhere 
In  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 

It's  super-super  he«Uthy  In  the  villages  and 
towns  which  He  In  the  valleys  of  Nebraska's 
so-called  Big  Blue  and  Little  Blue  rivers,  but 
even  In  the  bustling  capital  city  of  Lincoln 
(pop.  161.000)  there  are  only  half  as  many 
fatal  coronarles  In  tbe  adult  white  male 
population  as  there  are  In  the  slow-moving 
southern  city  of  Augusta.  Georgia  (pop.  70.- 
262).  Tbe  Lincoln  men  are  so  healthy  that 
their  death  rate  from  any  cause  whatsoever 
Is  only  slightly  higher  than  it  Is  for  heart 
and  kidney  disease  alone  In  Scranton.  Penn- 
sylvania, even  if  Scranton  is  about  the  same 
size. 

Any  place  In  the  Qreat  Plains  area,  from 
Minnesota  to  western  Texas,  a  man  has  a 
good  chance  of  being  around  for  his  golden 
wedding  anniversary,  but  he  stands  a  better 
chance  of  enjoying  It  In  this  stretch  of 
Nebraska — no  matter  whether  he^s  poor  or 
rich. 

In  short,  south  central  Nebraska  Is  a  place 
where  a  man  can  expect  to  achieve  his  three 
score  and  ten.  as  the  Bible  says,  In  fine  fettle 
and  then  a  few  happy  years  m.ore. 

These  didactic  statements,  astounding  and 
annoying  although  they  may 'be  to  medicine 
men.  non-Nebraskans  and  dissidents  in  gen- 
eral, are  supported  not  only  by  government 
statistics  run  through  computers  but  also 
by  the  careful  thinking  and  testing  of  an 
earnest,     cautious     PubUc     Health     Service 


scholar  who  Is  a  real-life  middle-aged  white 
male  himself.  For  almost  a  dooen  years  Dr. 
Herbert  I.  Sauer  has  been- analyzing  local  and 
national  heart-disease  death  rates  and  with 
mounting  fascination  has  become  convinced 
that  the  geographic  link  with  healthy  lon- 
gevity Is  genuine — and  that  Nebraska's  forty- 
year-old  record  Is  Its  most  cheerful  proof. 

"This  Is  no  statistical  fluke."  Dr.  Sauer 
told  me.  generously  passing  out  charts  and 
reports  In  his  offloe  at  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri's new  medical  building.  "We've  checked 
the  geographic  variable  against  ethnic  back- 
ground, cigarette  sales,  in-  and  out-of-state 
migration,  sex  ratios,  medical  facilities,  and 
we've  sampled  enough  in  depth  to  make  sure 
we're  not  dealing  with  basic  errors  like  care- 
lessly filled  out  death  certificates,  guesses  on 
age.  Inaccurate  medical  diagnoses,  or  errors 
In  computation.  Consistently,  for  forty  years 
this  stretch  of  Nebraska  comes  up  smelling 
like  a  prairie  rose." 

Just  what  the  geographic-health  link  Is. 
however,  remains  an  enigma. 

"It  could  be  something  physical  In  the  en- 
vironment— some  super-something  In  the 
soil,  the  air,  the  water,"  Sauer  continued; 
"It  could  be  something  not  in  the  environ- 
ment, or  it  could  be  geocultural.  that  Is,  It 
could  be  the  diet,  the  exercise,  or  the  atti- 
tude towards  life  encouraged  by  the  Oreat 
Plains  geography  In  general  and  by  this 
eleven-county  stretch  in  Nebraska  In  par- 
ticular. Or  it  may  be  a  combination  of  things 
which  Is  peculiar  to  this  area.  All  we  know 
for  sure  Is  a  few  things  It  Isnt.  There  have 
been  a  lot  of  myths  around  for  a  century  or 
more  about  hard  water  being  healthier  than 
soft — witness  all  the  mineral  salts — but  we 
couldn't  get  any  substantial  correlations  and 
suspended  Judgment.  Another  theory — big  at 
Yale  not  long  ago — was  that  an  equable  cli- 
mate bred  equable  men,  or  men  without 
hypertension,  and  that's  obvious  nonsense, 
for  the  Oreat  Plains  climate  Is  full  of  ex- 
tremes." 

I  came  In  late  on  Dr.  Sauer's  mystery  but 
being  something  of  an  oddball  thinker  with 
a  warm  and  friendly  prejudice  la  favor  of 
healthy  middle-aged  men  I  was  Involved 
from  the  moment  I  read  his  1968  pamphlet 
and  eager  to  try  my  luck  In  search  of  secret 
health  agent  number  one.  After  studying  the 
charts,  the  reports,  and  talking  with  Sauer 
and  his  ecological  colleagues.  I  decided  to  try 
my  own  thing;  a  mixture  of  feminine  Intu- 
ition and  on-the-spot  noseyness  to  see  If 
something  visible  in  the  style  of  Nebraskan 
life  made  It  a  veritable  If  unheralded  spa  of 
spas. 

Well,  now  that  I  have  been  to  HealthyvlUe. 
I  would  like  to  be  able  to  report  that  amid 
the  tall,  fragrant  grass,  life  Is  tranquil  and 
sweet,  as  rhythmic  as  nature  itself,  empty  of 
strain  and  full  of  lean,  strenuous  men  tilling 
the  soil,  herding  the  cattle  and  singing 
cheerfully  Oh  Bury  Me  Not  on  the  Lone 
Prairie  while  back  at  the  farmhouse  their 
wives  laugh  tenderly  and  toss  the  salad 
greens  for  dinner. 
But  It's  not  that  way  at  all. 
It  Is  true  that  your  average  Nebraskan 
male  In  the  health  belt  rises  as  early  as  a 
Connecticut  communter  and  sacks  out  after 
the  late  news  which  comes  an  hour  earlier  ( at 
ten)  out  there  than  it  does  In  the  east.  It  is 
true  that  instead  of  driving  the  old  bus  to  the 
station  every  morning,  he  drives  the  tractor 
or  the  reaper  or  the  uphill  plough  around 
the  place.  It  Is  true  that  Instead  of  milling 
around  through  crowds  of  people  he  mills 
around  among  the  cows  or  the  pigs  and  if 
more  than  twenty  people  get  together  who  are 
not  relatives.  It's  either  a  party  or  a  funeral. 
But  the  diet  alone  would  drive  any  self- 
respecting  cardiologist  mad.  These  middle- 
aged  white  male  Nebraskans  are  the  heartiest 
eaters  (no  pun  Intended)  I've  ever  seen,  and 
have  the  sweet  tooths  of  teenagers. 
Take  breakfast:   fruit,  eggs,  haah browns  or 


comcakee  or  both,  ham  or  pork  chops  or 
bacon,  or  the  works,  and  toast  and  coffee.  Plus 
syrup  on  the  comcakes,  Jam  on  the  toast. 

Lunch  Includes:  thick  slabs  of  beef  or 
pork  or  ham  or  fried  chicken,  homefrles  or 
mashed-with-butter  potatoes,  and  the  vege- 
table In  season — whipped  squash  when  I  was 
there  since  I'd  Just  missed  the  sweet  corn 
harvest.  Pint  a  slice  of  apple  pie  with  cheese 
and — I  saw  It.  I  ate  It — cinnamon  and  sugar 
syrup  overall. 

Dinner  alone  would  keep  a  pauper  going 
for  a  week.  It  rolls  on  at  six  pjn.  aa  If  lunch 
had  not  been  eaten  a  mere  five  hours  ago: 
meat,  two  vegetables,  dessert  and  coffee.  Des- 
sert may  even  be  a  little  fancier  than  at 
lunch ;  one  dandy  new  recipe  for  custard  pud- 
ding I  brought  back  mixes  nuts,  peaches, 
eggs,  whipped  cream  and  sugar,  and  Is  topped 
with  gooseberry  cordial. 

Servings  throughout  are  generous  to  the 
point  of  being  startling.  A  real  trencherman 
can  eat  a  dozen  ears  of  com  as  a  side  dish 
alone. 

Salad  is  not  a  staple  dish  In  the  homes.  "We 
do  eat  a  lot  of  apples  though."  one  man  told 
me.  obviously  thinking  about  the  old  adage 
that  apples  and  doctors  correlate  in  Inverse 
ratio.  Apples  are  sold  at  drugstores,  at 'the 
cashiers'  desks  In  the  eating  places  and  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  see  a  grown  man  walking 
down  the  street  munching  on  a  large 
Delicious. 

The  real  snack  of  the  Nebraskvi  day.  how- 
ever. Is  not  an  apple;  it  Is  a  slice  of  pie  or 
cake  and  cup  of  coffee  taken  after  or  during 
the  10  p.m.  news.  "It  doesnt  do  for  a  man 
to  go  to  bed  on  an  empty  stomach."  was  the 
dietary  advice  I  gleaned  from  this  experi- 
ence. 

What's  unnerving  about  all  this  delightful 
eating  Is  that  it  has  so  few  bad  results. 
Obesity  is  rare;  while  not  skinny,  the  men 
are  straight  up  and  down  and  flt-Iooklng  and 
the  women,  although  considerably  more 
rounded  than  your  chic  New  York  matron, 
could  at  worst  be  only  called  plump. 

There  was  an  average  amount  of  smoking.  ^^ 
Even  in  places  where  there  wasn't  a  phon*"^^^ 
booth,  there  were  bulltin  cigarette  machines.      ' 
.\nd  the  pipe  clenched  In  the  teeth  etched 
It^lf  into  the  country  man's  costume  below 
a  vuored  vinyl  cap  and  above  a  blue  Jacket 
and  blue  Levi's. 

Does  the  middle-aged  healthbelt  male 
drink?  Some  do./and  some  dont.  There  are 
cocktail  lounges/in  all  the  hotels  in  Lincoln 
and  they  fill  up  during  Walter  Cronklte's 
news  show — in  full  color  at  flve-thlrty  CST — 
and  empty  out  afterward.  Bourbon  Is  the 
favorite  among  the  hard  liquors  but  beer  is 
more  popular  than  anything  and  no  one  I 
could  find  had  ever  tried  one  well-adver- 
tised special:  "The  Black  Martini — all  the 
rage  in  the  East."  In  the  Czech  areas  beer  was 
called  pevo  and  I  was  told  It  was  so  well-Uked 
that  on  Saturday  nights  some  men  even 
drank  "too  much  for  theirown  good." 

Hunting  with  or  without  bourbon  Is  big 
in  Nebraska,  and  apparently  It  is  how 
modern  Nebraska  man  gets  his  exercise.  Tbe 
south  central  Nebraska  farm  (average  size, 
400  acres)  hasn't  been  worked  by  hand  or 
horse  for  forty  years  or  more;  this  is  where 
barbed  wire  was  invented,  bringing  the  doom 
of  the  cowboy  round-up.  It's  been  decades 
since  any  Nebraskan  pitched  hay  with  a  fork 
or  heaved  corn  with  a  shovel. 

Hunting,  however,  is  still  strenuous  stuff  In 
the  prairies.  As  one  man  said:  "Hunting  out 
here  isn't  like  it  is  in  the  East.  We  don't  use 
caddies.  We  track  our  own  game  and  we  carry 
it  home  ourselves."  When  I  went  to  cal}  on  a 
doctor  of  some  thirty  years'  experience  in  the 
areaito  see  what  he  thought  of  hunting  for 
health,  unexpectedly,  he  skipped  the  medical 
and  zeroed  in  fast  on  the  spiritual  values. 

"It's  our  philosophy  of  life  that  supports 
us,  not  drugs  or  diets."  he  said.  "We're  God- 
fearing people,  part  of  the  Bible  belt,  but 
we're  not  fanatics.  We  believe  in  sharing  each 
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other's  trouble  and  worries,  but  we're  also 
independent  thinkers." 

It  Is  quite  possible  to  reason  that  since 
religious  faith  plays  a  role  in  fertility  rates— 
among  the  communal  Hudderltes  of  South 
Dakota  for  Instance,  the  birth  rate  Is  three 
times  what  it  U  nationally— It  may  play  a 
role  in  disease  or  mortaUty  rates. 

U  anything  of  thU  sort  U  working  Its 
magic  in  this  bit  of  prairie,  however,  I 
couldnt  And  It.  There  are  lots  of  churches  In 
south  central  Nebraska— Lutheran,  Catholic, 
MethodUt,  Baptist,  Latter-Day  Salnta.  Je- 
hovah's Witnesses.  Christian  Scientist,  Sev- 
enth-Day Adventist  among  othersr— but  no 
one  religion  prevails  nor  does  any  religious 
practice. 

No  one    of  course,  has  to  attend  church 
to  share  his  brother's  problems.  There  was 
evidence  on  sharing  both  pro  and  con.  On 
the  pro  side:  In  the  lobby  of  the  Cornhusker 
Hotel   in   Lincoln   there  was  a  kindly  sign 
declaring:    "Welcome!   Eat  ^nd  Best  where 
Pood  Is  Best."  In  Long's  Bookstore  Mr.  Long 
himself    collected   Nebraakiana    for    me.    In 
De  Witt  there  were  four  men  and  one  expert 
interested  In  the  fact  that  the  loose  fan  belt 
on  my  car  had  knocked  out  the  generator. 
Near  Hastings  a  farmer  let  me  wade  In  the 
Little  Blue  Just  in  case  It  might  be  truly 
a  fountain  of  youth.  In  Surprise,  the  cem- 
etery caretaker  directed  me  to  the  oldest  part 
of   the  cemetery.   carefuUy   cutting  a^path 
through  the  grass  for  me  with  his  rotary  so 
that  I  wouldn't  get  my  shoes  dirty.  And  all 
the  people  in  the  historical  museums,  homes 
and  offices  I  met  racked  their  brains  or  their 
files  for  anything  which  might  help  to  ex- 
plain the  mystery  of  their  healthy  longevity. 
On  the  other  hand:  I  eavesdropped  on  one 
drugstore  conversation  between  a  woman'  and 
her  sister  about  a  son  who  had  turned  petty 
thief.  "I  Just  had  to  tell  someone."  she  re- 
peated tearftUly.  "I'm  all  pent  up.  If  any- 
one finds  out  what  he's  done  no  one  will  ever 
speak  to  us  again."  Also  /(Jn  each  parking 
meter  in  Lincoln  there  is  a  sign  in  big  black 
letters:   "LOCK  YOUK  CAR.  REMOVE  THE 
KEYS."  In  the  telephone  directory  there  is  a 
list  of  259  alr-rald  shelters.  In  the  newspapers 
there  are  the  usual  stories  of  murder,  rape, 
divorces,  battles  and  impending  danger,  and 
on  the  radio  It  was  announced  repeatedly 
that  the  Optimist  Club  met  weekly.  "We're 
a  highly  literate  state  and  we  get  as  much 
bad  news  here  as  any  place."  one   woman 
commented,  "Maybe  that's  what's  meant  by 
sharing."  ', 

The  doctor's  suggestion  that  Independ- 
ence also  helped  was  next  on  the  list.  Since 
It  is  another  hard  thing  to  test.  1  got  mixed 
resulte.  For  Instance:  The  records  show  onjj 
man  In  three  over  sixty-five  Is  still  In  the 
labor  force  (that  U,  they  are^drawlng  wages) 
and  that  only  a  mere  handful  were  living 
on  Social  Secvirlty.  But  checking  the  rec- 
ord in  the  field  (literally)  I  found  that  most 
workers  weren't  even  covered  by  Social  Se- 
curity because  they  were  farmers  and  pro- 
prietors and  a  lot  of  people  were  pretty 
sore  about  It.  A  mixture  of  independence  and 
dependence  was  also  evidenced  by  the  gen- 
erally large  number  of  youngsters  leaving 
the  farms  for  the  larger  towns  because  "there 
was  nothing  to  do  at  home."  But  true-blue 
independence  perhaps  can  l>e  argued  only 
from  this  lonely  statistic:  last  year  twenty- 
four  divorces  took  place  In  Nebraska  after 
thirty-five  years  or  more  of  marriage. 

There  was  still  one  more  suggestion  of 
the  locals  to  b*  tested:  a  lack  of  hostlUty. 
At  first  glance,  these  Nebraskans  seem  to  be 
a  calm  sort,  not  very  loquacious,  pleasant 
and  even  somewhat  easygoing.  There  are  few 
protestors  at  the  University  of  Nebraska,  and 
Uttle  long  hair  among  the  boys;  and  no  one 
has  seized  anything  since  the  days  of  the 
Indian  wars,  which  were,  admittedly,  defi- 
nitely on  the  hostile  side.  There  are  also  no 
racial  problem*;^  Nebraska's  Negroes  consti- 
tute a  mere  1.6  percent  of  the  population  and 


only  one  famUy  kept  Negro  sUves— Indeed, 
there  was  a  period  when  Nebraska  was  caUed 
the  nation's  "white  spot."  Similarly,  the  bat- 
tle of  the  sexes  seems  muted,  although  there 
was  a  resistance  of  some  heat  against 
woman's  suffrage;  and  the  current  genera- 
Uon  gap  doesn't  seem  to  bother  most  peo- 
ple very  much— indeed,  they  seem  to  like 
It   But  there's  plenty  of  hostile  weather. 

Might  the  geographic-health  link  be  Ne- 
braska's   weather?    The    weather   is   unpre- 
dictable, unkind  and  capable  of  incredible 
extremes— from    117'     in    the    summer    to 
twenty-nine  degrees  below  In  the  winter— 
and  as  WUU  Cather.  a  Red  Cloud,  Nebraska, 
girl    once  wrote:  "Winter  laste  five  months 
and  spring  but  one."  The  weather  also  InT 
eludes  the  whipping  wind,  blazing  sun,  tor- 
nadoes. drougHts  and  hailstones  in  the  early 
summer— Nebraska  holds  the  national  rec- 
ord for  the  largest  hailstone  ever  entered  In 
the  record  books:  one  and  one  half  pounds. 
Certainly  the  air  Is  as  sniog-free  and  clear 
as  a  child's  eyes  and  It  Is  often  so  quiet  that 
as   Eugene   McCarthy  once   said,   "You  can 
hear  the  cattle  breathe."  But  that  Is  on  stlU 
days  and  they  don't  come  often;   as  Ukeiy 
as  not  the  whine  of  the  wind  drowns  out 
even  one's  own  breathing. 

Grasshoppers  smothered  the  area  In  the 
isao's-  droughte  and  dust  storms  nearly 
wrecked  It  In  the  1930'8;  even  In  a  good  year 
there  are  only  twenty  Inches  of  rain  and  if 
It  doesn't  come  In  the  spring,  when  its  ex- 
pected. It  creates— all  sorts  of  havoc.  "I  guess 
if  you  really  want  to  know  what's  special 
about  Nebraska,"  one  farmer  said  thought- 
fully "you  have  to  admit  It's  the  weather. 
We've  got  more  weather  than  Just  about 
anybody."  . 

Cruel  weather  aUegedly  creates  stress  and 
frustration,  which  In  turn  encourage  high 
blood  pressure  and  heart  disease.  Strong 
winds  age  the  skin  and  dry  up  the  body 
fluids  and  encourage  respiratory  disease. 
Studies  verifying  these  processes  have  been 
done  in  all  the  leading  hospitals.  So  the 
question  becomes:  why  do  the  middle-aged 
white  males  of  south  central  Nebraska  enjoy 
such  good  health  while  suffering  such  foul 

weather?  _,.  , ,  _. 

"It's  our  stock,"  one  sturdy  Swedish  giant 
told  me,  puffing  on  his  pipe.  "Everyone  knows 
pioneer  stock  is  good  stock."  The  truth  U. 
however,  that  some  pioneers  were  healthy  Md 
some  were  not  and  it  Is  difficult  to  track  the 
influence  of  the  good  versus  the  bad  through 
the  generations  which  have  intervened.  There 
are  a  great  many  Swedes  In  the  northern  part 
of  the  health  belt;  predominantly  Cze^  m 
the  south  and  Germans  and  Irish  scatterea 
throughout.  There  has  been  Intermarriage 
between  these  groups,  and  there  were  also 
some  Danes,  some  EngUsh.  a  fe*  ItaUans 
and  some  Norwegians  who  got  melted  into  the 
Nebraskan  stewpot  too.  The  result  Is  a  sta- 
tistical nightmare.  But  as  Sauer  Wmself  had 
told  me,  "A  great  part  of  the  country  was 
settled  by  the  same  ethnic  groups  asvwas 
this  part  of  Nebraska  and  so  why  aren  t  ofh^r 
areas  Just  as  healthy?" 

I  began  looking  In  the  cemeteries  to  see 
how  the  settlers  In  this  streteh  of  Nebraska 
fared  In  the  19th  Century— when  the  women 
died  before  the  men  and  nobody  Uved  much 
beyond  fifty.  These  Nebraskans  were  different 
even  then.  For  Instance,  in  the  Methodist- 
Baptist  cemetery  near  Surprise— where  one 
lo<il  reporter  claims,  "No  one  harmy  ever 
dies'— the  first  «rave  was  dug  In  1882  and 
there  were  about  100  graves  in  aU,  Yet  there 
were  so  many  people  there  who  had  lived 
more  than  seventy  years  I  stopped  counting 
them  and  started  looking  for  those  who  lived 
more  Ihan  ninety  years.  I  found  two:  1848- 
1943  and  1839-1931.  plus  a  handful  of  octo- 
genarians. In  the  town  ItseU  (pop.  79)  there 
was  plenty  of  activity  among  the  oldsters- 
Including  twlce-a-month  square  dances  and 
three  television  channels— but  they  claimed 
It  was  the  slow  pace  and  the  relaxed  atmos- 


phere which  kept  them  and  their  parents 
healthy.  "It's  a  sort  of  corny  Shangri-la.' 
one  eighty-four-year-old  man  said.  "But  It 
wasn't  healthy  for  the  buffalo." 

"We  Surprlsers  die  only  because  we  stop 
breathing."  a  genial  old  lady  added  solemnly, 
her  eyes  twinkling.  "Otherwise  ..."  I  thought 
about  the  line  on  an  old  woman's  grave  I'd 
seen:  "God  knows  she  needed  the  rest," 
and  decided  there  were  no  new  clues  for  me 
here  or  anywhere. 

The  healthiest  place  In  the  United  States 
Is  a  stretch  of  com  and  cattle  country  In 
south  central  Nebraska,  but  nobody  knows 
why.  Including  me. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  BANS  DDT  IN 
PARKS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  New 
York   Times   today    reported   that   ttte 
city's  director  of  horticulture,  Carl  J.V 
Schiff.  has  banned  the  use  of  DDT  spray-   A 
ing  In  city  parks  because  it  Is  dangerous^ 

After  a  2 -year  experiment  in  iisteg 
natural  pest  predators  such  as  the  lady- 
bug  and  the  praying  mantis,  the  city 
has  foimd  that  biological  controls  are 
justlas  effective  and  efficient  as  chemi- 
cal poslons  in  controlling  Insects— and 
are  of  no  threat  to  the  environment  and 
hiunan  health.  ....    ^  *». 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Use  of  DDT  Spbay  Is  Banned  n*  Parks 
After  2-Yeab-Test 
Carl  J    Schiff,  the  city's  Director  of  Hor- 
ticulture, said  yesterday  he  would  no  longer 
permit  the  use  of  DDT  spraying  in  city  parks 
because  It  was  "dangerous." 

He  made  the  statement  In  Riverside  Park, 
at  West  72d  Street  and  Riverside  Drive,  In 
making  an  appraisal  of  a  two-year  experi- 
ment with  the  use  of  such  natural  pest  pred- 
ators  as  the  lady  bug  and  the  praying  mantU. 
The  experiment  In  using  biological  con- 
trols instead  of  chemical  poisons  was  spon- 
sored  by  conservatlonlste. 

The  test  area  approved  by  the  city  was 
the  area  of  Riverside  Park  from  72d  Street 
to  96th  Street.  No  chemical  pesticides  have 
been  used  In  this  area  during  the  two-year 
period,  to  test  whether  the  use  o*  la<ly^"B« 
and  praying  mantlses  was  as  efficient  in 
fighting  harmful  bugs  as  the  use  of  more 
expensive  poisonous  chemical  sprays. 

Stt.  schiff,  who  said  he  •  •  •  had  been 
skeptical  about  the  flologlcal-contro  IproJ- 
ect  said  he  could  see  "tbe  handwriting  on 
the  wall  because  I  am  almost  sure  the  State 
of  New  York  will  prohibit  the  use  of  such 
chemical  poisons  as  DDT." 

At  a  recent  national  convention  of  the 
Audubon  Society  In  St.  Louis,  Dr.  Barry 
commoner,  director  of  the  Center  for  the 
Biology  of  Natural  Systems  atW"  ^^° 
^ivlrelty.  reported  that  DDT  ^  y^^"" 
barred  In  Sweden.  Michigan  and  Arizona. 


THE  ARMED  SERVICES  PROCU^" 
^iffiNTACT   OP    1947    SHOULD   BE 

REFORMED 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
invite  attention  to  an  article  entitled 
"The  Armed  Services  Procurement  Act 
of  1947  Should  Be  Reformed,"  written  by 
Robert  B.  Hall,  and  published  recently 
in  the  National  Contract  Management 
Journal.  Mr.  Hall  Is  Assistant  for  Plan- 
ning Procurement  Staff.  Defense  Divi- 
sion.'General  Accounting  Office,  and  was 
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ft  member  at  the  staff  which  accom- 
panied the  Comptroller  General  of^the 
United  States.  Elmer  B.  Staata.  to  the 
hearing  on  defense  proctiremient  which 
the  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  held  on  June  21.  1968  Mr.  Hall 
has  Informed  me  that  the  article  grew 
out  of  that  subcommittee  hearing  and 
that  it  would  not  have  been  written  had 
the  hearing  not  been  held. 

Mr.  Hall  received  his  degree  of  bachelor 
of  science  from  the  University  of  Louis- 
ville, later  wa»  designated  C.P.A.  and 
then  attended  the  advanced  management 
program  of  the  Harvard  Business  School. 
He  has  been  associated  with  the  General 
Accoimtlng  Office  for  15  years.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Washington.  D.C..  chap- 
ter of  the  National  Contract  Manage- 
ment Association.  The  article  was 
awarded  first  prize  In  the  annual  com- 
petition of  the  National  Contract  Man- 
agement Journal. 

Mr.  Hall  calls  attention  Ut  the  fact 
that  the  Armed ,  Services  Procurement 
Act  glYes  primary  recognition  to  only  one 
method,  of  procurement — formal  adver- 
tising. But  formal  advertising  has  only 
limited  application  to  defense  and  space 
activities.  He  points  out  it  cannot  be  used 
for  classified  material,  or  where  there 
are  no  fixed  speclflcatlons.  or  to  enlist 
specific  sources  whose  existing  Icnow-how 
or  facilities  are  crucial  to  the  success  of 
the  procurement,  or  to  obtain  new  knowl- 
edge or  techniques  in  order  to  avoid  early 
obsolescence,  or  to  permit  early  start  of 
procurement  and  great  speed  of  delivery. 

As  Mr.  Hall  points  out,  his  ideas  are 
not  new,  since  procurement  literature  of 
the  past  10  to  15  years  have  emphasized 
the  need  for  modernization  of  our  pro- 
curement legislation.  I  believe  Mr.  Hall 
has  performed  a  public  service  through 
his  article.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record.  I  find  his 
ideas  stimulating,  and  I  believe  that 
other  Senators  will  be  challenged  by  a 
study  of  these  ideas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows : 

TH«    ABMKD    SnVICE    PROCUREMENT    ACT    OF 

1947  Srotixo  Be  Rkwo*uxd 
(By  Roberts.  Hall) 

( None. — Robert  B.  Hall.  AasUtant  for  Plan- 
ning, Procurement  Staff.  OeXense  Olvlslon. 
Oenaral  AccounUng  Office.  Mr.  Hall  received 
hl«  degree  of  B.S.  from  the  umvermlty  of 
LoulsvUle.  later  was  designated  CPA,  and 
then  attended  tbe  Advanced  Management 
Program  of  the  Harvard  Business  School.  He 
has  been  associated  with  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  for  15  years  He  Is  a  member 
of  the  Washington  Chapter,  NCMA.) 

The  complexity  of  most  military  products 
Is  such  that  "formal  advertisement"  proce- 
dures simply  cannot  be  made  to  work  in  the 
vast  majority  oX  nam.  ..  It  Is  the  substance, 
rather  than  the  fonn.  of  competition  which 
should  be  of  prlnclpeU  concern  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  pubUc— Secretary  of  Defense 
Posture  Statement  (1970-74),  dated  January 
15.  1989. 

Formally  advertised  procurement  pervades 
the  whole  structure  of  the  Armed  Services 
Procurement  Act  of  1947.'  It  Is,  In  fact,  man- 
datory and  the  only  procurement  method 
formally  recognized  In  the  Act.  The  reigning 
Inference  is  that  formally  advertised  procure- 
ment is  universally  applicable  and  the  "oat 
best  way." 


Footnotes  at  end  <a  article. 


This  proctiremeni  metbod.  most  everyone 
will  agree.  Is  very  efficient  In  Its  proper  ana : 
the  buying  of  low- technology,  standard 
Items.  It  has  enhanced  full  and  free  competi- 
tion and  has  saved  money  for  the  taxpayers. 
But  for  acqiUnng  complex  products.  Includ- 
ing major  weapon  and  space  systems.  It  has 
little  or  no  relevance. 

Procurement  methods  (acquisition  strat- 
egies) for  advanced  technology  devices  have 
departed  markedly — of  necessity — from  the 
formal  advertising  method  The  statute  does 
not  recognize  these  more  relevant  methods. 
Rather,  It  dlscrtmloatee  against  them  by 
loading  on  unneceearlly  burdensome  (and 
Ineffectual)  requirements. 

Even  In  the  minority  of  procurement 
spending  where  formal  advertising  Is  used, 
a  .substantial  '  amount  Involves  two-step 
procurement  actions  which  embody  com- 
petitive negotiation  In  the  first  step. 

Patently,  formally  advertised  jyocurement 
Is  out  of  touch  with  the  real  world.  Regula- 
tion and  practice  are  disjoined.  Since  prac- 
tice must  respond  to  fiindamental  changes 
In  the  environment,  clearly  It  Is  the  Act  that 
should  be  reformed.  A  viable  statute  recog- 
nizes and  de«ls  with  prevailing  conditions. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  Is  to  propose 
certain  major  reforms  to  the  Act.  In  thrust 
they  are  not  new:  procurement  literature  of 
the  past  10  to  15  years  has  emphasized  the 
need  for  this  kind  of  modernization. 

The  article  first  points  out  the  widespread 
Impact  of 'this  Important' Act  on  nearly  all 
government  procurement  and  much  of  In- 
dustry. Next,  the  history  of  the  Act  Is  de- 
scribed to  help  explain  how  Its  relevancy 
has  withered  away.  The  suggested  reforms, 
summarized  Immediately  below,  are  then  dis- 
cussed In  detail.  In  the  conclusion,  methods 
of  bringing  about  and  Implementing  the  re- 
forms are  laid  out. 

This  arUcIe  does  not  contend  that  the 
Armed  Service  Procurement  Act  Is  at  the  root 
of  all  procurement  problems.  Rather,  that  an 
Act  which  reflects  the  best  policy  for  today's 
needs  might  also  Improve  understanding  and 
encourage  progress  In  other  areas — a  sort  of 
chain  reaction  may  set  In. 

In  brief,  the  proposed  reforms  to  the  Act 
are: 

1.  Eliminate  the  fiction  of  fcxmal  adver- 
tising as  the  dominant  procurement  method, 
and  the  need  for  reciting  the  "17  except'.ons" 
(it  seems  ludicrous  to  contract  for  85^  or 
more  of  DOD's  needs  on  an  "exception" 
basis). 

2.  Recognize  acceptable  procurement 
methods  in  actual  use  and  prescribe  the 
criteria  for  their  application. 

3.  Include  a  statement  of  current  congres- 
sional policy  on  "competition"  based  on  a 
broader  definition  of  the  term,  emphasizing 
the  substance  of  competition  rather  than  Its 
precise  form. 

4.  Clarify  the  "competitive  range"  and  the 
parameters  within  which  discussions  should 
and  should  not  be  conducted — especially 
when  factors  other  than  price  are  crucial. 

5.  Illustrate  the  "other  factors"  and  when 
they  become  more  dominant  than  price. 

6.  Improve  communication  with  the  Con- 
gress concerning  procurement  actions  and 
the  degree  and  scale  of  competition. 

7.  Raise  the  formal  advertising  exemption 
from  ta,SOO  (1968)  to  SS.CXJO.  or  higher,  and 
provide  minimal  policy  guidance  over  some 
seven  million  small  procurements  per  year. 

8.  Delete  the  stereotyped  and  pointless 
paperwork  connected  with  preparation  of 
"Determinations  and  Findings"  now  required 
when  using  certain  exceptions  to  formal  ad- 
vertising and  contract  types. 

Tm    ACT'S    IMPACT 

The  Armed  Services  Procurement  Act  di- 
rectly applies  to  three  agencies :  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  Natlon&I  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  and  the  Coast 
Ouard.  The  procurement  regulations  In  these 
three  agencies  are  quite  volimUnous  and  Im- 


plement the  Act  and  other  statutes.  In  the 
DOD,  the  Implemen^ng  document  Is  called 
the  Armed  Services  Procurement  Regulation 
(ASPR).  NASA  has  the  NASA  procurement 
regulations  (NASA  PRs).  In  all  other  execu- 
tive agencies,  the  Federal  Procurement  Reg- 
ulations (FPR)  govern  the  procurement 
practices.  The  FPR's  and  NASA  PRs  are  influ- 
enced by  and  for  the  most  part  patterned 
after  the  Armed  Services  Procurement  Regu- 
lation. This  Is  understandable  since  the  title 
HI  procurement  procedure  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act 
Is  patterned  directly  after  (our  friend)  the 
Armed  Services  Procurement  Act. 
..  This  means  that  the  Armed  Services  Pro- 
curement Act  directly  or  Indirectly  governs 
almost  all  Federal  procurement,  which  ex- 
ceeds SSO  billion  annuaUy.  and  Influences  the 
actions  of  some  100.000  people  In  the  Govern- 
ment who  participate  In  the  award  and  ad- 
ministration of  contracts.  In  addition,  the 
Act  and  Its  Implementing  regulations  have  a 
direct  Impact  on  thousands  of  private  com- 
panies In  virtually  every  major  Industry  in 
the  United  States. 

Bsny  HisToiT  or  tk«  act  » 

Perhaps  the  history  of  the  Armed  Services 
Procurement  Act  can  best  be  summed  up  as 
a  compromise  reached  in  1947  between  two 
extremes.  The  one  extreme  was  the  historical 
preference  for  fornjal  advertising  which  ex- 
isted In  this  country  up  until  the  time  of 
World  War  11.  The  other  extreme  was  the 
almost  universal  use  of  negotiation  during 
World  War  n.  This  latter  extreme  extended 
to  a  prohlblUon  during  the  war  against  the 
use  of  formal  advertising  imless  the  agency 
was  especially  authorized  by  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board.*  The  Act  simply  combined 
these  two  extremes  and  permitted  the  De- 
fense Department  sufficient  leeway  to  go  In 
either  direction.  The  Act  said  nothing  about 
obuinlng  competition  through  means  other 
than  formal  advertising.  Negotiation  was  and 
stUl  Is  defined  In  the  Act  as  "make  without 
formal  advertising."  * 

Historical  preference  for  formal  advertising 

The  historical  preference  for  formal  ad- 
vertising dates  back  to  the  early  1800's.  A 
literal  Interpretation  of  the  first  Federal 
statute,  m  1809.  Indicated  that  contracting 
officers  had  a  choice  between  two  equally 
available  methods  of  procurement,  "open 
purchases"  or  "advertising  for  proposals." 
This  meant  that  Itemi  could  be  purchased 
In  the  open  market  In  the  manner  of  ordi- 
nary commercial  transactions  and  negotia- 
tions used  (negotiation  Is  designed  to  give 
scope  to  normal  purchasing  practices  and 
permits  Innovations  In  procedures) . 

However,  In  1829  the  Attorney  General  In- 
terpreted the  original  statute  as  requiring 
advertising  except  where  public  exigencies 
necessitated  immediate  contract  perform- 
ance. Thus,  ground  work  was  laid  for  using 
formally  advertised  bidding  as  a  foundation 
for  the  competitive  bidding  system  In  the 
Federal  Government.  In  1842.  a  statute  was 
passed  requiring  advertised  bidding  for  sta- 
tionery suppUes  and  printing.  In  1860.  a 
landmark  statute  was  passed  requiring  ad- 
vertising for  supplies  and  services  by  all  de- 
partments of  the  Government.  It  was  Incor- 
porated In  1874  in  section  3709  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  and  with  certain  exceptions  con- 
tinued to  regulate  military  procurement  up 
untU  World  War  II. 

The  17  exceptions 

The  first  legislative  exceptions  to  formal 
advertising  were  for  "public  exigency"  (fires 
and  floods)  and  "personal  services."  "Through 
the  ISOO's  and  up  until  World  War  11.  elybt 
additional  exceptions  were  added  In  order 
to  exempt  procurements  such  as  medical 
supplies  (1845)  purchases  outside  the  United 
States  (1845).  perishable  good  (1847),  pur- 
chases for  national  emergencies  ( 1864) ,  small 
purchases  (1892),  and  a  catch-all  type  ex- 
ception (number  10)  to  be  used  where  It  was 
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deemed  Impractical  to  secure  competition 
through  formal  advertising  (1901)  (present 
DOD  regulations  contain  17  Illustrative  con- 
ditions under  which  exception  10  may  be 
used).  _  _ 

Throughout  most  of  this  period,  U.S. 
weaponry  was  relatively  simple  and  It  was 
obtained  primarily  through  ln-ho\ise  devel- 
opment and  production— the  so-caUad  ar- 
senal system.  Also,  up  to  this  point  the  basic 
consideration  In  the  minds  of  the  Congress 
in  empbasUlng  the  formal  advertising  pro- 
cedure had  been  the  prevention  of  favoritism. 
During  World  War  11  the  greater  part  of 
the  national  defease  needs  were  obtained 
from  private  industry  through  negotiation. 
Several  lessons  were  learned  from  this  war- 
tlmi^  experience. 

The  first  lesson  was  that  negotiated  pro- 
curement, with  flexibility  for  bargaining  con- 
tract types  and  terms,  far  from  leading  to 
higher  prices  or  the  concentration  of  pro- 
curement In  the  hands  of  lirger  and  more 
favofed  producers,  more  often  led,  on  the  con- 
trary; to  a  wider  distribution  of  suppUers  and 
to  lower  costs. 

.A  second  lesson  was  tha\  the  mUltary  serv- 
ices had  demonstrated  an  ability  to  use  with 
Judgment  and  cpmmon  sense  tiie  broad  pro- 
curement powers  granted. 

The  third  lesson  was  that  to  compel  a  re- 
turn to  the  inflexible  procedures  of  formal 
advertising  would  mean  that  supplying  the 
needs  of  the  mUltary  would  soon  revert  to  a 
relatively  small  group  of  professional  Gov- 
ernment suppliers,  with  the  consequent  loss 
of  know-how  and  Industrial  capacity,  and  of 
a  broad  mobilization  base.  Perhajfe  the  out- 
standing lesson  of  the  war  was  that  Industrial 
power  U  a  critical  factor  of  no  less  value  than 
trained  mannewer  and  that  true  national 
defense  Is  Impossible  except  on  the  founda- 
tion of  a  powerful,  broadly  based  Industrial 
8tructtire.» 

World  War  II  experience  showed  also  that 
additional  exceptions  to  the  formal  advertis- 
ing rule  were  needed,  and  exceptions  11 
through  16  were  added.  The  new  exceptions 
related  to  such  things  as  research  and  devel- 
opment work,  secret  purchases,  and  technical 
equipment  requiring  standardization.  The 
17th  exception  simply  permitted  the  use  of 
negotiation  where  otherwise  provided  by  law. 
as  In  the  case  of  a  1926  Aircraft  Production 
Act. 

The  17  exceptions  are  so  all-encompassing 
as  t»  permit  the  use  of  negotiating  authority 
under  almost  any  conceivable  circumstances. 
In  fact,  the  16th.  not  mentioned  above,  per- 
mits negotiation  when  advertising  is  unsuc- 
cessful. In  order  to  use  negotiating  authority 
under  many  of  the  exceptions,  the  agency 
must  prepare  written  determinations  and 
findings.  In  the  case  of  some  of  the  excep- 
tions, such  determinations  have  to  be  made 
by  the  agency  head. 

Passage  of  the  1947  Act  combined  the  first 
10  exceptions  legislated  over  the  previous  100 
years  with  those  exceptions  developed  from 
World  War  II  ext)erlence.  The  1947  Act  also 
unified   procurement   authority  throughout 
the  Department  of  Defense,  provided  small 
business  opportunity  to  secure  military  con- 
tracts, gave  finality  to  decisions  of  a  depart- 
ment head,  authorized  Joint  procurement  be- 
tween the  departments,  and  repealed  archaic 
and  unnecessary  procurement  statutes.' 
Public  Laio  87-653  amendments 
Several  minor  amendments  and  one  major 
one  have  been  made  to  the  Act  since  1947. 
The  major  one  involved  Public  Law  87-663, 
enacted  in  1962.  This  law.  which  restated  the 
long-standing  preference  for  formal  adver- 
tising, required  agency  written  determina- 
tions to  clearly  Illustrate  that  this  method 
could  not  be  used  when  negotiating  through 
many  of  the  17  exceptions.  It  also  required 
the  agency,  when  negotiating,  to  solicit  pro- 
posals from  the  maximum  number  of  quall- 
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fled  companies  consistent  with  the  nature 
and  requirements  of  the  procurement  and  to 
hold  discussions  with  thoee  concerns  whose 
proposals  were  in  a  competitive  range. 

Additionally,  where  competition  Is  lack- 
ing. Public  Law  87-663  requires  the  agency 
to  obtain  certified  cost  or  pricing  data  from 
the  contractor  and  to  provide  rights  In  the 
contract  for  reducing  the  price  if  defective 
date  was  submitted  and  relied  upon  in  nego- 
tiations. 

Experience  under  the  act 

Twenty  years  of  experience  under  the  Act 
in  DOD  reveals  that  formally  advertised  pro- 
curement has  ranged  from  a  low  of  about  10 
to  a  high  of  about  17  percent.  However,  a 
significant  portion  of  this  amount  represents 
a  two-step  procurement  procedure  under 
which  competitive  negotiation  is  used  in  the 
first  step  to  obteln  acceptable  technical  pro- 
posals and  advertised  bidding  Is  used  In  the 
second  step. 

The  use  of  negotiation  on  the  other  hand, 
both  m  DOD  and  NASA,  has  become  the  cus- 
tomary way  of  doing  business  with  private 
industi7.  Within  the  broad  framework  of 
"negotiated  procurement"  varying  amounts 
of  technical  and  price  competition  have  been 
obtained  ^over  the  years,  and  more  often  a 
combination  of  both.  This  has  l>een  averaging 
In  DOD,  according  to  published  statistics, 
about  one-third  of  all  procurement.  The  bal- 
ance, about  one-half,  represents  single-source 
procurement. 

In  NASA,  advertising  accounts  for  about  2 
percent,  competitive  negotiations  about  65 
percent  and  single-source  procurement  about 
33  percent. 

ACT  SHOTIXD  RECOGNIZE  ACCTPTED  METHODS  OF 
PROCtJREMENT  AND  A  BROADER  FRAMEWORK 
FOR  COMPETITION 

As  presentiy  written,  the  Act  gives  primary 
recognition  to  only  one  method  of  procure- 
ment— formal  advertising.  The  general  tenor 
of  the  Act  Is  that  the  agency  shall  use  the 
formally  advertised  method  of  procurement 
and  that  any  other  method  of  procurement 
Is  to  be  performed  through  an  "exception" 
process.  This  fetish  for  the  use  of  formal 
advertising  and  the  resulting  pressures  it 
brings  to  bear  can  cause  this  method  to  be 
used  In  Inappropriate  situations.  Such  In- 
appropriate use  sometimes  complicates  the 
procurement,  leads  to  protests,  and  in  fact 
may  endanger  success  of  procurement  actions 
and  lncre€«e  ultimate  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 
Furthermore,  it  promotes  the  distorted  no- 
tion that  anything  less  than  a  formally  ad- 
vertised procinrement  is  bad  per  se. 
Limitations  of  formal  advertising  preclude 
its  use  as  a  primary  tooljor  competitive 
procurement 

The  major  disadvantage  of  formal  adver- 
tising as  a  primary  tool  for  competitive  pro- 
curement is  its  limited  application  to  defense 
and  space  activities.  It  cannot  be  used  for 
classified  material — or  where  there  are  no 
fixed  specifications — or  to  enlist  specific 
sources  whose  existing  know-how  or  facilities 
are  crucial  to  the  success  of  the  procure- 
ment— or  to  obtain  new  knowledge  or  tech- 
niques In  order  to  avoid  early  obsolescense — 
or  to  permit  early  start  of  proctirement  and 
great  speed  of  delivery.' 

Foundation  for  use  has  gradually  disap- 
peared. Probably  the  most  significant  factor 
in  modern  times  to  limiting  the  use  of  formal 
advertising  is  the  fact  that  the  very  founda- 
tion for  Its  use  has  gradually  disappeared  as 
it  has  become  increasingly  difficult  to  pre- 
cisely define  what  Is  being  procured.  An 
absolute  requirement  for  formal  advertising 
Is  that  the  Government  must  be  able  to  ac- 
curately specify  its  exact  needs  in  detail  so 
that  all  offerors  wUl  have  a  complete  under- 
standing of  what  is  required  and  can  com- 
pete on  an  equal  basis.  In  order  to  be  con- 
sidered "reeponsive".  each  offeror's  proposal 
must  conform  to  these  specifications  In  every 
respect.  Any  time  that  aspects  of  these  de- 


tailed specifications  are   incomplete  or  de- 
fective, the  Government  le  exposed  to  a  cl*lno^ 
from  the  contractor  to  wh<Mn  the  adver"-"*' 
contract  was  awarded. 

The  kind  of  technical  date  and  manpower 
skills  needed  for  great  specificity  In  procure- 
ment did  generally  exist  within  the  Govern- 
ment during  the  1800's  and  early  1900'8  when 
the  weapons  for  the  national  defense  were 
less  sophisticated  In  nature  and  were  largely 
produced  In-house.  with  the  assistance  of 
Government  laboratories.  During  the  past  40 
years,  however,  weapons  have  reached  a  high 
degree  of  sophistication,  with  speed  of  de- 
livery a  critical  factor,  and  there  has  been 
a  trend  toward  almost  complete  reliance 
on  industry  for  their  development  and 
production.  • 

As  a  result,  the  mlUtery  eervlces  axe  no 
longer  able  to  assume  responsibility  for  com- 
plete engineering  of  their  equipment.  This 
point  was  one  among  many  raised  by  a  recog- 
nized Authority  In  connection  with  an  eval- 
uation of  formal  advertising  during  a  con- 
gressional hearing.  He  observed  that  too 
many  new  ktnds  of  items  and  vast  new  tech- 
nologies and  the  need  for  stendby  manu- 
facturing competence  had  brought  about  a  • 
military-Industry  partnership  with  the  mili- 
tary provldmg  funding  and  overall  direction. 

Today,  In  order  to  prepare  the  adequate, , 
complete,  and  realistic  speclflcatlons  neces- 
sary for  fcMTnal  advertising,  the  Government 
would  have  to  duplicate  industry's  engineer- 
ing competence.  He  Indicated  thU  would  be 
highly  Impractical  In  view  of  the  gigantic 
cost  of  such  duplication,  the  latk  of  available 
manpower  skills,  and  the  resultant  retarda- 
tion of  the  defense  effort." 

Technical  barriers.  Even  where  engineering 
competence  still  existe  In  certeln  areas  with 
varying  capabilities  to  specify  government's 
needs  for  purposes  of  formal  advertising, 
other  obetecles  exist  in  the  present  day  pro- 
curement environment. 

1.  The  design  of  the  item  must  remain 
stable  during  an  extended  period  of  time 
which  overlaps  a  sUnilar  period  when  the 
Government's  need  for  the  Item  Is  sufficient 
to  attract  other  companies  into  the  field — a 
not  too  frequent  occurrence  in  today's  de- 
fense and  space  procurement  environment. 

2  The  difficulty  and  expense,  estimated  at 
several  hundred  million  doUars  annually,  of 
obtaining  and  maintaining  up-to-date,  un- 
restricted, and. complete  technical  date  and 
drawings.  * 

3  The  difflcvaty  in  having  the  government 
act  as  an  intermediary  In  transferring  tech- 
nical know-how.  drawings,  and  date  to  a 
company  that  has  never  produced  the  item.* 

4  The  problem  of  inducing  contractors  to 
submit  fixed-price  bids  In  formal  advertUlng 
on  untested  sete  of  drawing  and  specifica- 
tions when  there  "...  Is  llUle  or  no  com- 
prehension of  the  pitfalls  which  may  be  hid- 
den in  the  drawings  and  speclflcatlons".'" 

5  The  questionable  value  of  such  date  In 
view  of  the  different  manufacturing  proc- 
esses In  Industry. 

Competition  limited  to  price.  Another  se- 
rious problem  with  formal  advertising  Is  that 
competition  Is  limited  to  price  alone  and 
procurement  officials  must  accept  the  lowest 
(apparent)  bid  price— since  the  burden  of 
not  doing  so  Is  fraught  with  difficulty.  There 
are  many  cases  where  the  low  bidder's  capa- 
bilities are  suspect  on  account  of  Inadequate 
financing,  technical  ability,  quality  and  in- 
competent management.  However,  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  a  procurement  official  to  disqualify 
this  company  because  of  the  lack  of  conclu- 
sive evidence  or  records." 

In  much  of  defense  and  space  procure- 
ment, factors  other  than  price  play  a  major 
and  sometimes  a  more  dominant  role  m 
making  competitive  awards.  These  factors 
include:  the  past  experience,  ability,  and 
reputetlon  of  the  company;  the  quality  and 
reliability  required  to  be  built  Into  the  prod- 
uct;  the  later  cost  of  operating  and  mam- 
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talnlnc  It:  and  the  life  of  the  product  ItaeU. 
Injecting  such  ooiurlder*tlons  into  the  rigid 
Mtrertlsed  procurement  process  Is  difficult 
If  not  impoaslble. 

Atoards  may  b*  based  on  few  or  only  one 
bid.  Advertised  procurement  may  also  result 
In  only  a  few  bid  responses  with  award  made 
on  something  less  than  a  truly  competitive 
basis.  In  this  connection  a  Rand  Corpora- 
tion study  prepared  In  19M  of  formally  ad- 
vertised procurement  showed  that,  of  some 
2300  procurements.  45  percent  resulted  In 
three  bids  or  lees.  33  percent  resulted  In  two 
bids  or  less,  and  8  percent  resulted  in  only 
one  bid.  Rand  concluded  that  the  Indiscrimi- 
nate use  of  this  method  of  procurement  can 
lead  to  acceptance  of  prices  higher  than 
those  desirable  or  obtainable. 

Hiffidity  limits  exercise  of  judgment.  The 
rigid  procedure*  buUt  into  formal  advertis- 
ing many  years  ago  to  avoid  favoritism  in 
the  letting  of  contracts  have  also  done  much 
to  limit  Its  application  In  the  present  day 
proctirement  environment.  Formal  advertis- 
ing Is  so  mechanised  that  the  buyer  can  ex- 
ercise little  Judgment  or  responsibility  or 
otherwise  Influence  the  contract  award: 
whereas,  major  contract  awards  today  In 
OOO  aiid-  NASA  require  maximum  exercise 
of-Judgpa«nt  and  reaponslblUty  by  "profea- 
slonals." 

Industry,  with  Its  even  greater  amount  of 
procurement  than  that  of  the  Ooverament. 
would  naturally  have  the  same  fear  of  fa- 
voritism In  the  letting  of  the  contract.  How- 
ever. ".  .  .  the  solution  for  business  was  not 
to  retain  an  outmoded  and  Impractical  tech- 
nique such  as  advertised  bidding — but  to  Im- 
prove the  negotiation  process  by  establishing 
a  force  of  higher  caliber  personnel  who  were 
required  to  use  Judgment  and  accept  respon- 
sibility .  .  ."" 

Limits  development  of  individual's  com- 
petence. Finally.  It  must  be  observed  that  for- 
mal advertising  Is  a  creation  of  the  govern- 
ment and  that,  during  Its  150  years'  history, 
this  method  has  not  been  adopted  on  any 
widespread  basis  by  private  Indvistry.  It  was 
explained  to  a  congressional  committee  as  fol- 
lows. "'  .  .  Industry  seems  to  have  learned 
from  management  research  and  study  that 
the  fuller  utilization  of  the  Individual's  com- 
petence Is  Important.  .  .  ."  and  "Industry 
strives  to  attain  this  by  Job  analysis,  person- 
nel training  and  development,  increased  re- 
sponsibility. Improved  organization,  and 
management  control  techniques.  The  very 
spirit  of  the  advertising  system,  with  Its 
rigidity,  iB  In  opposition  to  this  con- 
cept. .  .  ."« 

OTHXB  Bcrmoos  or  paoctTaxMcirr  plat  a  icoaz 
vrrAi.  aoi.E  in  devtnsx  and  space  AcriviTUS 

It  seems  reasonable  that  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Procurement  Act  should  clearly  recog- 
nize other  commonly  accepted  methods  of 
procurement  (e.g.,  competitive  negotiation 
and  single-source  negotiation)  and  prescribe 
general  criteria  for  their  use.''  Competitive 
negotiation  could  be  further  defined  In  the 
law  to  distinguish  between  those  procure- 
ments that  primarily  Involve  price  com- 
petition and  those  that  Involve  an  overall 
technical  and  business  management  com- 
petition as  well.  Including  such  factors  as 
design  approach,  scientific  skill  of  personnel 
to  be  assigned  to  the  project,  facilities,  cost 
control,  past'  performance,  and  management 
capabilities. 

These  other  forms  of  competition  have  been 
used  more  extensively  than  formal  advertis- 
ing and  they  play  a  more  vital  role  In  satis- 
fying needs  of  the  Defense  Department  and 
NASA.  For  example,  the  Act  exempts  the 
procurement  of  research  and  development 
from  the  requirement  for  formal  advertising, 
yet  the  competition  obtained  In  some  of  these 
procurements,  particularly  where  source  se- 
lection is  being  made  for  new  weapons,  la 
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more  Intense  than  many  competitions  under - 
formal  advertising.  The  winner  of  these  com- 
petitions may  ultimately  become  a  single- 
source  supplier  for  foUow-on  procurement 
under  a  program  lasting  as  long  as  10  years. 
Under  the  present  Act,  however,  these  large 
and  violent  competitions  are  considered  ex- 
ceptions to  the  formal  advertising  rule. 

The  one  basic  fundamental  difference  be- 
tween formal  advertising  and  negotiation  Is 
that.  In  negotiation,  the  procurement  official 
may  question  and  expldre  the  soundness  of 
the  proposal;  whereas.  In  formal  advertise- 
ment, the  lowest  bid  must  be  accepted  with- 
out discussions.  Negotiation  does  not,  as 
some  think,  necessarily  Imply  a  reduction  In 
competition  or  the  number  of  companies  in- 
vited to  bid.  Rather : 

It  enables  exploration  of  the  proposers' 
cost  data  In  order  to  eliminate  unnecessary 
costs  based  on  misunderstood  requirements. 

It  elicits  technical  contributions  to  achieve 
a  desired  end  result  or  even  a  sounder  kind 
of  counter-proposal. 

It  permits  the  controlling  factor(s)  to  In- 
fluence the  award  (i.e..  technical  competence, 
support  of  mobUI«atlon  plans,  employing 
existing  facilities,  economies  of  standardiza- 
tion). 

It  enables  development  of  a  more  compe- 
tent, more  stable  corps  of  professional  pro- 
curement personnel  "...  through  utiliza- 
tion of  more  Individual  initiative  and  ability 
and  by  encouraging  careers  for  able  personnel 
through  maximizing  their  opportunities  for 
contributions."  " 

One  approach   to  spelling  out  criteria  for 
selecting  procurement  method 

It  Is  fair  to  say  that  there  Is  no  single 
method  of  procurement  in  DOD  and  NASA, 
but  rather  several  methods,  each  being  not 
only  acceptable,  but  preferred  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances. Thus,  a  way  must  be  found  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  this  reality  and  the 
Armed  Services  Procurement  Act  which 
statutorily  provides  for  one  method — the 
least  applicable  one — whUe  others  are 
In  the  "exception"  process. 

The  following  illustration  explores  bu 
approach  to  the  problem.  (Other  approaches 
would  have  to  be  considered  as  well,  and 
perhaps  a  flnal  solution  would  He  in  some 
combination  of  the  best  parts  of  several.) 

In  the  case  of  formally  advertised  procure- 
ment, there  are  already  fairly  well  established 
criteria  In  procurement  procedures  and  reg- 
ulations. We  know,  for  example,  that  we  are 
generally  talking  about  low-technology, 
standard  Items  or  services  and  that:     ' 

There  must  be  well  defined  and  fairly  de- 
tailed specifications  or  purchase  descriptions 
not  restricted  by  security  or  proprietary  de- 
sign which  permit  all  bidders  to  compete  on 
an  equal  basis.  ( This  means  that  the  Item  not 
only  must  have  been  fully  developed,  but 
also  previously  manufactured  In  at  least  a 
comparable  configuration.) 

There  must  be  a  known  production  base 
that  will  provide  a  number  of  suppliers  will- 
ing and  able  to  compete  for  the  item.  (This 
means  that  a  civilian  product  or  conventional 
military  item  is  Involved.) 

There  must  be  sufficient  cost  experience  to 
permit  entering  Into  a  firm  flxed-prlce  con- 
tract and  the  selection  of  the  successful 
bidder  on  the  basis  of  price  alone. 

There  must  be  sufficient  time  to  perform 
the  administrative  procedures  required  for 
formal  advertising. 

There  must  be  sufficient  amount  of  pur- 
chase to  warrant  use  of  formal  advertising 
(exception  In  law  is  now  stated  at  gaSOO). 

Professional  and  personal  services  must  not 
be  involved. 

The  item  must  not  be  for  authorized  re- 
sale (since  customer  preferences  have  to  be 
considered  here) . 

The  item  must  not  be  of  a  subslstanoe 
nature  (since  perishable  and  seasonal  fac- 
tors generally  preclude  advertising).    ' 

If  criteria  along  the  lines  of  the  above  were 


adopted.  It  could  be  preceded  by  a  statement 
generally  as  follows:  "All  purchases  of  any 
contracts  for  property  and  services  within  the 
U-6.  shall  be  made  by  formal  advertising 
when  they  meet  the  following  criteria."  After 
Including  such  criteria,  the  law  could  then 
state  that:  "MThenever  the  agency  finds  that 
one  or  more  of  the  above-mentioned  criteria 
arc  not  preeent,  and  they  caimot  be  satisfied 
by  us^of  the  two-step  formal  advertising 
proce<^aa^  purchases  of  property  and  serv- 
ices ^Pbe  made  through  the  competitive 
negotiation  method  of  procurement  (as  de- 
fineo  elsewhere  In  the  Act) ." 

The  competitive  negotiation  method  would 
thereafter  prevail  and  generally  would  In- 
volve procurement  of  high -technology,  non- 
standard items  or  services  except  where  it 
was  determined  by  the  agency  to  be  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  Oovernntent  to  purchase 
the  property  or  service  from  a  single  or  sole 
source.  Some  suggested  criteria  for  the  latter 
would  be:  # 

A  public  exigency  (requiring  Immediate 
contract  performance)  precludes  soliciting 
other  sources. 

A  sole  source  of  supply  or  service. 

A  company  has  already  established  itself 
in  a  pre-eminent  position  and  It  Is  imprac- 
ticable for  reasons  of  time,  money,  and  mis- 
sion objectives  to  compete  the  item  with 
other  potential  sources. 

A  follow-on  procurement — unless  addi- 
tional capacity  is  needed  or  It  Is  technically 
feasible  and  economically  desirable  to  es- 
tablish other  sources. 

"Most  single-source  proc\irement  would 
normally  fall  under  the  last-mentioned  cri- 
terion, and  regulations  could  Illustrate  Its 
application.  There  are  many  reasons,  as  dis- 
cussed in  the  next  section,  why  timely  and 
effective  procurement  dictates  returning  to 
an  estaf^ttlfiA  source  or  to  the  developer  of 
mo  would  normally  have  been 
competitive  basis. 


nother  approach  suggested  by  S.  500 
Another  approach  to  revision  of  the  1947 
''Act  can  be  found  in  one  feature  of  a  bill 
(S.  500)  on  which,  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  held  extensive  hearings  In  1959. 
This  bUl.  known  as  the  "SaltonstaU  bUI." 
provided  that  competitive  negotiation  be 
given  equal  stattu  with  formal  advertising 
(rather  than  authorized  through  the  17  ex- 
ceptions) .  It  also  provided  for  a  third 
method,  "negotiation,"  which  was  to  con- 
tinue to  be  authorized  through  the  17  ex- 
ceptions. Other  features  of  the  bill  were 
somewhat  controversial  at  the  time,  and, 
although  the  bill  was  considered  by  many  to 
be  courageous  and  constructive  In  nature,  it 
was  not  acted  upon." 

One  fear  expressed  at  the  hearings  on 
S.  500  was  that  competitive  negotiation,  If 
given  equal  status  under  law,  might  replace 
advertised  bidding  in  situations  where  this 
method  was  still  appropriate.  Another  fear 
was  that  the  minimum  requirement  of  two 
proposals  stated  In  the  bill,  for  competitive 
negotiation,  might  become  the  standard  and 
qualified  companies  excluded  from  partici- 
pation in  Oovemment  procurement." 

Some  advantages  of  establishing  acceptable 
methods  of  procurement,  and  criteria  for 
their  use 

The  use  of  some  criteria  to  guide  procure- 
ment personnel  in  selecting  the  most  effective 
procurement  method  seems  to  have  several 
advantages  over  the  present  procedtzre  of 
operating  principally  by  exceptions  to  one 
legally  accepted  method.  One  of  the  more  im- 
portant advantages  would  be  to  develop  a 
competitive  bidding  system  within  the  Fed- 
eral Government  not  founded  solely  on  rigid 
and  outdated  formal  advertising  procedures. 

Another  advantage,  however,  would  be  to 
strengthen  the  use  of  the  advertised  method 
of  procurement  by  clearly  setting  out  In  a 
positive  way  the  conditions  when  Its  use  Is  In 
the  beet  Interest  o^  the  Government.  In  other 
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woids,  It  would  help  to  ensure  use  of  formal 
adverOaing  In  drcianstance*  beat  suited  for 

it. 

Perhaps  an  even  more  Important  benefit 
would  be  to  formaUy  recognlae  the  competi- 
tive negotiation  method  of  procurement  and 
encourage  lU  use  where  formal  advertising 
is  neither  pracUcal  nor  feasible. 

Today,  almost  fuU  reliance  Is  l>elng  placed 
on  private  Industry  for  the  development  of 
complex  mlUtary  Items  in  an  environment 
of  rapidly  changing  technology.  A  national 
policy  reflected  In  law  that  these  procure- 
ments would  be  awarded  In  fully  competitive 
atmospheres  (even  though  formal  advertis- 
ing could  not  be  used)  would  ensure  that  In- 
dustry has  a  clear  Incentive  to  seek  out  bet- 
ter technical  and  economical  solutions  to 
military  requirements. 

Also,  In  redefining  accepted  methods  of 
procurement  in  the  Act.  a  stigma  could  be  re- 
moved from  the  use  of  single-source  nego- 
tiation. This  method  may  not  only  be  the 
preferred  one  but.  In  fact,  the  only  practical 
alternative  to  meeting  the  Government's 
needs  under  certain  conditions.  For  example, 
once  a  company  has  won  a  major  weapon 
system  design  competition,  the  major  in- 
vestment in  time  and  money  to  finally  get 
into  production  would  ordinarily  make  it 
unbusinesslike  to  establish  another  com- 
pany as  a  supplier  unless  mass  production 
Is  required. 

Other  reasons  for  follow-on  procurement 
with  an  already  established  source  Include 
( 1 )  the  need  for  special,  otherwise  unobtain- 
able, services  from  the  developer  of  the 
Item,  (2)  the  avoidance  of  unacceptable 
delays  In  the  procurement.  (3)  the  assurance 
of  quality,  maintainability,  and  reliability  of 
the  product  (and  safety  of  the  people  using 
It),  (4)  the  need  for  absolute  Interchange- 
ability  of  parts,  and  (6)  the  economies  of 
standardization. 

A  further  situation  would  be  when  one 
company  has  developed  and  produced  an 
item  at  its  own  expense  and  the  item  best 
satisfies  the  Government's  particular  need. 
This  recognizee  another  form  of  competi- 
tion— the  so-called  indirect  competition  that 
takes  place  within  Industry.  In  this  competi- 
tion a  particular  company,  rather  than 
waiting  for  or  relying  on  a  Government  de- 
velopment contract,  takes  the  initiative  to 
become  preeminent  In  its  field  and  develops 
a  technical  approach  to  fulfilling  an  agen- 
cy's need.  To  compete  this  procurement  with 
other  companies  would  mean  duplication 
of  development  and  substantial  delay  of  pro- 
curement and  production — and  Inhibition  of 
entrepreneurial  efforts. 

Elimination  from  the  act  of  the  17  exceptions 
to  formal  advertising 
By  developing  sound  criteria  for  the  use 
of  the  basic  methods  of  procurement  and 
various  forms  of  competition  there  is  serious 
question  as  to  the  need  for  and  the  benefits 
to  be  derived   from   administration  of   the 
present  17  exceptions  in  law.  They  were  de- 
veloped over  the  past  150  years  as  exceptions 
to  the  general  rule  that  formal  advertising 
was    generally    applicable    to    procurement 
situations.    As    Indicated,    conditions    have 
changed  and  this  rule  Is  no  longer  applicable. 
It  Is  well  known  that  the  exceptions  have 
forced  the  agencies  into  the  use  of  stereo- 
t3rped   findings   and   determinations   or   the 
costly   and   time-consuming   preparation   of 
findings  and  determinations  which  serve  no 
practical  purpose  and  prolong  the  procure- 
ment process.  It  Is  also  clear  that  the  ex- 
ceptions  have  been   abused  over  the  years 
and  that  the  exceptions  do  not  truly  reveal 
the  nature  of  the  procurement  situation  or 
the  extent  of  competition  obtained. 

For  example,  restricted  advertising  for  uni- 
lateral small  business  set-asides,  balance  of 
payments  situations,  R&D  procurements 
from  $2500  up  to  •100,000  and  labor  surplus 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


area  awards  have,  at  one  time  or  another, 
been  classified  under  exception  1,  "national 
emergency,  declared  by  the  Congress  or  the 
President."  The  purpose  of  putting  the  many 
R&D  awards  under  this  exception,  even 
though  there  Is  a  separate  exception  for  re- 
search and  development  work,  has  been  to 
eliminate  the  needless  paperwork  otherwise 
required  up  through  top  secretarial  levels  to 
Justify  not  using  formal  advertising." 

In  addition,  small  business  awards,  even 
though  the  advertising  Is  restricted  to  small 
companies,  are  frequently  highly  competi- 
tive. They  could  be  recognized  as  such,  rather 
than  recorded  as  negotiation  exceptions. 
"The  exceptions  In  general,  and  particularly 
number  10  (advertised  competition  Imprac- 
ticable), cover  such  a  wide  range  that  the 
average  procurement  man  Is  simply  faced 
with  the  problem  of  choosing  the  right  ex- 
ception, and  perhaps  the  easiest  one  from  an 
administrative  viewpoint,  and  then  going 
through  the  usual  stereotyped  Justification 
requirements.  By  creating  so  many  of  these 
exceptions  In  law.  the  Congress  may  have 
accomplished  the  one  thing  It  sought  not  to 
do develop  an  environment  for  noncompeti- 
tive procurement.  A  reappraisal  of  the  need 
for  the  17  exceptions  seems  tfverdue. 

REPOKTING    TO    THE    CONGRESS    UNDER    THE    ACT 
SBO'OU)    BE   REVISED 

The  agency  sends  reports  to  the  Congress 
on  the  use  of  exceptions  and  the  nature  of 
the  procurement  actions  entered  into.  The 
requirements  for  these  reports  stem  from  the 
Act  or  separate  agreement  with  congres- 
sional committees.  Such  reporting  require- 
ments need  to  be  revised— Irrespective  of 
other  revisions  made  to  the  Armed  Services 
Procurement  Act. 

Reporting  requirements,  especially  to  the 
Congress,  build  up  pressure  and  result  In 
estabUshment  of  goals  that  procurement 
people  must  meet  down  through  the  chain 
of  command.  In  other  words,  poor  reporting 
reqxiirements  can  lead  to  poor  procurements. 
At  the  present  time,  goals  are  used  through- 
out the  Department  of  Defense  for  formal 
advertising,  although  this  method  of  pro- 
curement may  not  be  the  best  Indicator  of 
progress  for  the  particular  items  being  p\ir- 
chased  at  some  procurement  centers.  As  other 
forms  of  competition  and  methods  of  pro- 
curement may  be  more  applicable  to  the 
circumstances,  poor  procurement  and  In- 
creased cost  may  result. 

Another  reason  for  revising  the  reporting 
requirements  U  that  there  Is  widespread 
misunderstanding  between  the  Congress  and 
the  agencies  as  to  what  Is  meant  by  the 
statistics  being  reported  on  competition. 
Often  the  agency  may  mean  that  a  com- 
petitive price  was  established  under  a  so- 
caUed  threat  of  competition  when  only  one 
bid  was  received — or  that  other  forms  of 
competition  were  present.  The  Congre*.  on 
the  other  hand,  tends  to  construe  these 
statistics  as  meaning  that  at  least  two  com- 
panies and  probably  many  more  were  actively 
contending  for  the  contract — strictly  on  a 
price  basis. 

ACT    IMPOSES    UNNECESSARY    REQUTOEMENTS    ON 
TYPES   OF   CONTRACTS 

Present  law  requires  the  agency  to  make 
special  determinations  for  the  use  of  cost- 
plus-a-fixed-fee  and  incentive  types  of  con- 
tracts, showing  that  these  contract  types  are 
likely  to  be  less  costly  or  that  It  Is  imprac- 
tical to  procure  except  under  such  a  con- 
tract type.  The  requirement  under  the  Act 
for  special  determinations  for  use  of  types 
of  contracts  has,  as  In  the  case  of  the  17 
exceptions,  simply  created  costly  and  time- 
consuming  paperwork  and  stereotyped  com- 
ments, without  serving  any  really  useful 
purpose.  Since  these  contract  types  cannot 
be  used  In  formal  advertising,  the  require- 
ment to  Justify  their  use  further  illustrates 
how  this  method  of  procurement  pervades 
the  statute. 


In  the  late  1950's  the  pendulum  swung 
too  far  in  favor  of  the  use  of  cost-type  con- 
tracts. M£»e  recenUy.  the  pendulum  has 
sw\ing  the  other  way  to  fixed-price  contracts, 
perhaps  too  fax.  These  actions  were  Influ- 
enced administratively  rather  than  by 
statute. 

There  have  been  attacks  from  some  quar- 
ters on  the  use  of  Incentive-type  contracts 
since  they  were  first  put  Into  widespread  use 
In  the  1950's.  Perhaps  some  of  t^ese  attacks 
stemmed  from  a  fear  that  Incentive  con- 
tracts were  thought  of  as  some  kind  of 
panacea.  Incentive  contracts  have  had  prob- 
lems— Inflated  target  costs  and  some  poor 
structuring  and  misapplication  of  perform- 
ance and  delivery  Incentives.  These  problems 
may  be  reduced  with  additional  experience, 
guidance,  and  training." 

Certainly,  no  one  can  rationally  question 
the  objective  of  the  Incentive  contract  to 
achieve  better  ■  contract  performance,  par- 
ticularly in  areas  crucial  to  success  of  the 
procurement  program.  It  has  the  further 
advantage  over  cost-type  contracts  of  forc- 
ing the  contracting  parties  to  clearly  define 
their  objective^  at  the  outset.  A  limitation 
placed  in  the  Armed  Services  Procurement 
Act  of  1947.  m  a  different  procurement  en- 
vironment and  before  vrtdespread  use  was 
ever  made  of  incentive  contracts,  does  not 
seem  pertinent  today. 

For  many  years  regulations  have  prescribed 
considerable  criteria  for  the  use  of  types  of 
contracts,  and  these  regulations  were  re- 
cently refined  due  to  concern  that  fixed  price 
contracts  were  being  overused  In  high  risk 
areas.  It  Is  doubtful  that  legislation  should 
cover  thta  area  except  to  prohibit,  as  it  does, 
contract  types  contrary  to  the  public 
Interest. 


RAISE  THE  DOLLAR  AMOUNT  AND  PROVIDE  LEGIS- 
LATIVE COVERAGE  POR  SMALL  PURCHASES 

Current  law  provides  exemption  authority 
from  the  requirement  for  formal  advertising 
of  smaU  purchases  In  amounts  up  to  $2600 
(advertised  bidding  procedures  are  expen- 
sive). This  amoimt  has  been  In  law  since 
1958  but  economic  trends  since  then  indicate 
that  it  should  be  at  least  $5000  or  perhaps 
higher.  In  addition,  present  law  contains  no 
coverage  or  guidance  in  connection  with  the 
making  of  such  procurements. 

About  7  mlUlon  of  these  actions  take  place 
annually  In  DOD  alone  totaling  several  bll- 
Uon  dollars.  To  avoid  mUunderstandlngs  and 
Improve  the  procurement  process,  the  Con- 
gress should  consider  Including  some  general 
guidance  in  the  Act  dealing  with  these  pro- 
curements. For  example,  the  law  could 
provide  a  basic  policy  statement  on  mini- 
mum and  simple  competitive  procedures  to 
be  followed  and  require  the  agency  to 
periodically  streamline  Its  small  purchase 
operations  based  on  bl-  or  trl-annual  studies 
of  industry  practices  and  modern  manage- 
ment techniques. 

CLARinCATlON  SHOULD  BE  MADE  OP  COMPFTI- 
TIVE  RANGE  IN  NEGOTIATED  PROCUREMENT  AND 
WHEN    DISCUSSIONS    ARE    REQUESTED 

There  is  some  confusion  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes a  competitive  range  under  negotiated 
procurement,  when  discussions  should  and 
should  not  be  held  with  those  offerors  within  i 
the  competitive  range,  and  how  to  conduct 
such  discussions  In  such  a  way  as  not  to 
violate  the  prohibition  against  auction  tech-  i 
nlques  or  violate  another  requirement  to  re- 
ject late  or  modified  proposals.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances. It  appears  that  the  procure- 
ment official  can  do  no  right— or  wrong. 

The  Act   by  amendment  in  1962,  requires 
oral  or  written  discussions  with  all  -offerors  ; 
in  a  competitive  range  In  negotiated  pro- 
curement except  where  adequate  competi- 
tion  or   prior   cost   experience   Is   likely   to 
produce  reasonable  prices  without  such  dls-  > 
cusslons.    (This   exception  language  In   the  ^ 
law  apparentiy  had  In  mind  only  produc- 
tion contracts  where  prior  experience  would 
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■omctlniM  b«  ftTmllabU.)  Th«  exception  u 
parmltted  only  if  oBtnn  »n  nottflad  that 
tb«  •wmrd  may  Iw  mad*  without  dlaeuailoci. 
Tb«  Act  doea  not  d«an«  •  oompattttre 
rang*,  or  the  faeton  to  be  conaldered  in  the 
ranee,  other  tb«n  price.  Nor  doea  the  Act  or 
related  regulatlone  contain  criteria  aa  to 
the  type  of  arcaa  In  which  oral  and  written 
dlaeuaalons  are  ezpaetad  ono*  a  oompetltlTe 
range  baa  been  eatabUahed. 

On  the  other  eld*  of  tbe  fence,  then  U 
*n  abaoiute  prohibition  In  the  Armad  Serv- 
ices Procurement  Regulation  agaliMt  »■«"£ 
auction  teebnlquaa  (A8PR  3-806.1(b)).  The 
regulation  also  provldea  that  late  propoasU 
or  modlflcatlona  received  during  the  negoti- 
ating proceaa  should  be  rejected  unleaa  they 
are  of  eitreme  importance  to  the  Oovemment 
or  only  one  other  proposal  was  received 
(ASPR  3-500).  Tbeae  provljtons  are  designed 
to  operate  against  the  contractor  who  sub- 
mits something  leaa  than  an  adequate  pro- 
posal m  order  to  "buy  a  ticket  to  the  ball 
8»™«"  M  well  aa  against  the  contractor  who 
at  the  last  moment,  when  full  competitive 
opportxmlty  has  been  afforded  slashes  his 
price  when  he  believes  another  company  may 
be  receiving  the  award. 

In  order  to  get  the  maximum  benefits  from 
«emp««ttlve  negotiation,  but  avoid  under- 
■tlBlnr'the  oompeUttye  process,  there  seems 
to  be  a  need  for  establishing  basic  criteria: 
Clarifying  the  term  in  the  Act  "price  and 
other  factors  considered"  and  the  circum- 
stances In  which  the  "other  factors"  tend 
to  dominate. 

Defining  a  competitive  range  both  In  the 
early  and  later  procurement  stages. 

Describing  when  discussions  should  and 
should  not  be  conducted  with  those  concerns 
In  the  competitive  range. 

Describing  the  type  of  areas  In  which  dis- 
cussions should  be  held  and  their  extent. 

Por  example,  at  some  reasonable  point 
after  development  and  initial  producUon. 
competitive  range  could  relate  primarily  to 
price  since  there  would  normally  be  sufficient 
pricing  and  cost  experience  to  either  avoid 
discussions  or  confine  them  to  price  When 
there  is  sufficient  experience  to  permit  en- 
tering Into  a  firm  fixed-price  type  of  con- 
tract, discussions  may  be  avoided  altogether 
The  lack  of  any  discussions  is  not  Incon- 
sistent with  negotuted  procurement  and 
may  at  times  be  In  the  Government's  best 
Interest.  It  la  desirable  for  contractors  to 
come  forth  with  their  best  prices  on  the 
basU  that  the  lowest  price  may  be  accepted 
without  discussions.  Otherwise,  contractors 
have  been  known  to  hold  back  their  best 
prices  preferring  to  wait  until  they  were  at 
the  bargaining  able  to  discuss  their  final  of- 
fers. This  sometimes  leads  to  repetitive 
rounds  of  negotiation  and  the  danger  that 
aucUon  techniques  will  be  us^  or  a  com- 
petitor's Information  disclosed,  both  of  which 
are  unethical  and  prohibited. » 

The  situation  is  different,  however  In  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  compeUtlve  process  of 
selecting  RAD  sources  for  new  weapons  or 
space  vehicles.  In  such  cases,  factors  in  de- 
termining compeUUve  range  would  empha- 
size the  technical  aspecu  but  Include 
business/management  factors  as  weU.  More 
extensive  discussions  would  ordinarily  take 
place  with  those  concerns  In  the  final  nm- 
nlng  after  the  field  had  been  narrowed  down 
and  would  concentrate  on  crlUcal  areas  of 
the  proposals." 


aOM«  THOUGHTS  OJf   HOW  TO  mHQ  ABOUT  U- 

romM  or  th*  ajimxd  anvicn  pkocuuicxnt 

ACT 

Defenders  of  the  Armed  Service  Procure- 
ment Act  say  that  over  the  years  the  agen- 
cies have  adjust^l  to  Ito  provisions:  that 
these  provisions  have  not  proved  themselves 
inadequate:  and  that  a  new  Act  would  bring 
about  the  loss  of  a  body  of  court  decisions 

Vootnotaa  at  end  of  artlple. 


and  Comptroller  Oenaral  dacUlona  Interpret- 
log  the  preempt  law.  It  U  also  candidly  ad- 
mitted that^  the  agency  has  sufficient  fiexl- 
blllty    und^    the    present    Act    to    conduct 
procuremabt  In   almost  any  manner  It  sees 
fit.  In  adcntlon.  there  Js  an  "overriding  fear" 
that  congi^lonal  review  and  revision  of  the 
Act  would  result  In  more  restrictive  legisla- 
tion and.  therefore,  loaa  of  existing  flexibility. 
Although  historically  the  OAO  has  strongly 
supported   provisions  of  the  Act.  In  recent 
years   under  the   present  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral It  has  not  taken  an  official  position  on 
the  need   for  change.   A   forward  step  was 
taken  in  June   19«8  when  the  Comptroller 
General  teaUfied  before  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Legisla- 
tion on   "CompetlUon   In  Defense  Procure- 
ment". His  statement  to  the  Subcommittee 
reoognlxed  that  three  basic  methods  of  pro- 
curement In   the  Defense  Department  had 
evolved  over  the  years;  namely,  formal  ad- 
vertlsttig.  oompeauve  negotutlon,  and  slngle- 
aouijlB  negotiation.  He  said.  "Each  of  theae 
methods,   when   usad   in  appropriate  sltua- 
Uons.  Is  an  accepUble  method  of  procure- 
ment." 

To  sum  up.  It  seems  clear  that  the  Act  dis- 
criminates against,  and  has  helped  to  create 
widespread  congressional  and  public  misap- 
prehension over  perfecUy  normal  and  effec- 
tive prociirement  methods.  These  methods 
are  most  widely  used  not  only  m  the  DOD 
and  NASA  but  also  in  our  own  private  Uvm, 
m  commercial  and  Indtutrlal  practice,  and 
In  nearly  all  advanced  civilizations  of  the 
world. 

To  bring  about  reforms  In  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Procurement  Act  that  would  recognize 
accepted  methods  of  procurement  based  on 
a  much  broader  definition  of  competition 
would  probably  require  a  combination  of 
many  things  to  happen.  Some  examples  fol- 
low: 

1.  Retolving  the  basic  policy  U*ue  of 
uhether  the  Government  ia  going  to  let  the 
"fear  of  favoritism,"  etc..  be  the  overriding 
factor  in  dictating  procurement  procedures 
or  let  the  needs  of  the  procurements  them- 
selves dictate  the  procedures.  A  policy  in 
favor  of  the  latter  would  mean  relying  more 
on  professionally  trained  personnel  (with 
backgrounds  In  engineering  procurement,  and 
logistics)  and  fully  utilizing  their  i back- 
grounds In  acquiring  Items  "compeUtlvtely" 

not  at  the  lowest  Initial  cost — but  .at  the 
lowest  ultimate  cost  Including  considera- 
tion of  quality,  simplicity  of  design,  ease  of 
maintenance,  and  operating  costs  over  the 
life  of  the  Item.  I>  would  mean  also  relying 
on  the  Integrity  of  procurement  dl8<;lpllnes. 
the  Integrity  of  review  processes,  and  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  people  themselves  to  curb 
favoritism.  To  help  accomplish  this  would 
probably  require  more  vlslblUty  of  contract- 
ing relationships  between  the  military  and 
Industry  and  promoting  the  career  develop- 
ment and  professional  IdenUficatlon  of  pro- 
curement personnel  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  ever  before." 

2.  More  information  needs  to  be  furnished 
to  the  Congress  in  a  convincing  and  an  un- 
derstandable u>ay  on  DOB'S  current  pro- 
curement practices.  When  problem  areas  are 
exposed,  they  need  to  be  dealt  with  In  proper 
perspective.  GAO  can  play  an  effective  role 
hera. 

3.  More  constructive  industry  participa- 
tion at  congressional  hearings,  particularly 
those  involving  nev)  legislation  and  policy. 
Since  Industry  Is  so  directly  affected  by  the 
Government's  procurement  process  and  con- 
tracting practices  lu  (professional)  vlewa 
meed  to  be  considered  more  often  In  con- 
gressional hearing. 

4.  More  forums  for  discussion  among  mem- 
bers of  the  legislative  branch,  the  executive 
agencies,  industry,  and  educational  institu- 
tions. An  example  of  this  would  be  the  ac- 
tion of  the  current  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Contract  Management  Association  to 
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Invlta  memben  of  tbe  OAO  and  otbara  of 
the  legislative  branch  Into  the  organtmtlon 

aa  participating  members." 

6-  More  positive  leadership  urtthin  the 
agencies  for  change  and  for  providing  a  con- 
tinuing educational  program  for  the  impor- 
tant committees  of  the  Congress  hatHng  cog- 
nizance over  procurement  matters.  This  In- 
cludes providing  In-house  facilities  and  staff 
to  perform  this  function  and  to  conduct  re- 
search and  testing  of  new  procurement  tech- 
niques— and,  In  general  making  efforts  to 
improve  the  procurement  system. 

6.  Establishing  the  Commissityn  on  Oov- 
emment Procurement.  A  bill  was  re-lntro- 
duoad  In  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
January  3,  10M.  It  wUl,  If  it  Is  established, 
provide  a  broad  forum  for  considering  im- 
provements to  the  Armed  Services  Procure- 
ment Act  and  other  procurement  statutes.*' 

7.  Discussions  of  the  benefits  of  competi- 
tion should  point  out  also  the  dangers  of  ex- 
cessive competition — which  could  weaken 
Government  and  lnd\istry  ( 1 )  by  wasting  key 
national  resources  through  oversollcltatlon 
of  expensive  technical  proposals,  (2)  by  en- 
couraging buy-Ins  that  could  put  a  company 
out  of  business  or  Induce  It  to  cut  oomera 
affecting  the  quaUty  or  safety  features  of 
military  and  space  equipment,  (3)  by  elimi- 
nating needed  services  from  the  develoi>er  of 
the  product.  (4)  by  causing  unaccepUble  and 
costly  delays  in  procurement,  and  (6)  by  Im- 
pairing the  reliability  of  an  Item  or  the  sys- 
tem m  which  It  functions. 

8.  Stressing  on  the  other  hand  the  need 
for  optimum  competition  and  consideration 
of  a  prequaliflcaUon  of  bidders  for  high- 
technology  items — so  that  where  appropriate 
only  qualified  companies  will  be  solicited  but 
with  ample  public  notice  and  equal  oppor- 
ttmlty  to  become  qualified." 

9.  Insuring  the  practicality  and  effective- 
ness of  any  proposed  legislation  to  reform 
the  Act  by  subJecUng  It  ( 1 )  to  a  trial  run  of 
several  hundred  procurements  In  each  mili- 
tary department,  the  Defense  Supply  Agency, 
and  NASA  and  (2)  to  Intensive  hearings  dur- 
ing which  the  best  procurement  minds  In 
Government  and  Industry  could  offer  sug- 
gestions and  approaches. 

10.  Demonstrate  effective  preplanning  of 
proposed  procurements  in  other  than  ex- 
tremely urgent  situations — particularly  when 
establishing  "new  sources".  Such  preplan, 
nlng,  among  other  things.  wouldj5utllne  the 
strategy  under  which  competition  would  be 
obtained  initially  and  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable during  the  life  of  the  Item.  This  plan- 
ning document  would.  In  effect,  select  from 
various  alternatives  the  one  which  provldea 
the  most  effective  and  practicable  means  of 
obtaining  competlUon  for  the  particular  item 
under  the  expected  procurement  environ- 
ment. A  comprehensive  Advance  Procure- 
ment Planning  Guide  issued  by  the  Navy  In 
1987  and  a  revised  and  more  extensive  re- 
quirement for  advance  procurement  plan- 
ning placed  m  the  Armed  Services  Procure- 
ment Regulation  In  the  same  year  represent 
major  steps  in  this  direction. 

U.  Establishing  separate  policies  and 
regulations  applicable  to  substantially  dif- 
ferent procurement  arenas:  Small  purchases: 
low-technology,  standard  Items;  high  tech- 
nology, non-standard  Items. 

Present  sututes  and  their  single  set  of  Im- 
plementing regulations  are  oriented  primarily 
toward  procurement  of  unsophisticated 
Items. 

In  an  attempt  to  deal  with  aU  procure- 
ment situations,  the  regulations  have  be- 
come so  voluminous  and  complex  over  the 
years  that  no  one  procurement  official,  or 
private  comp€my  (particularly  a  small  one) 
can  reasonably  expect  to  be  knowledgeable 
of  them  or  keep  up  with  the  continuous 
changes.  It  might  be  much  more  useful  to 
publish  a  separate  set  of  regulations  tailored 
specially  to  each  major  procurement  arena: 
(1)  small  purchase  operations;  (3)  standard 
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or  conventional  Items  for  which  thare  U  a 
civilian  production  base:  anW  (3)  highly 
sophisticated,  complex  hardwara  or  weapons 
aystems. 

Also,  a  separate  set  of  regulations  for  theae 
three  major  procurement  arenas  would 
clearly  Illustrate  that  a  narrowly  based  pro- 
curament  philosophy  In  legislation  can  not 
serve  all.  or  even  the  greater  part,  of  defense 
and  space  procurement  actlvlttaa. 

A  subsequent  article  will  focus  on  ramaln- 
Ing  provisions  of  the  Act  relating  to  "Truth 
In  Negotiations".  The  second  article  will  point 
out  that  the  language  adopted  In  law  differed 
so  widely  from  previous  DOD  regulations  that 
it  resulted  In  a  new  "ball  game"  and  the  need 
for  developing  a  new  set  of  rules.  The  article 
will  suggest  a  need  to  examine  the  expe- 
rience gained  over  the  past  several  years 
under  these  new  rules,  In  the  most  objective 
manner  possible,  with  the  view  toward  mak- 
Ing'changes  that  would  make  the  law  more 
effective,  equitable,  and  practical  In  Its  ap- 
plication. Examples  are: 

Narrow  application  of  the  law  to  the  gen- 
eral problem  area  that  first  gave  rise  to  the 
DOD  regulations  and  then  legislation.  In 
other  words,  confine  the  "Truth  in  Negotia- 
tion" requirements  to  the  various  fixed-price 
incentive  types  of  contracts  negotiated  with 
single  or  soU  source  suppliers  tor  production 
of  non-commercial  Items. 

Invoke  the  price  reduction  clause  on  a 
somewhat  more  equitable  basis;  that  Is,  not 
merely  when  one  element  of  the  data  sub- 
mitted by  the  oontractor  la  defective,  but 
rather,  only  when  It  has  been  determined  that 
such  data  "In  total"  b.gnlficantly  Increased 
the  price  negotiated.  This  proposition  largely 
avoids  the  offset  and  repricing  problem  sim- 
ply by  allowing  the  defective  pricing  deter- 
mination to  be  made  "Initially"  on  an  over- 
all basis — or  not  at  all.  (Similar  to  way  re- 
funds were  handled  In  many  cases  on  GAO 
contract  reports  of  overpricing  before  the 
law  was  enacted.) 
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rOOTNOTIS 

'  Now  10  VS.C,  2301-2314. 

»41  U.S C,  251  et.  seq. 

'History  based  largely  on  series  of  white 
papers  submitted  in  hearings  by  DOD  officials 
during  part  I  of  a  procurement  study  in  1960 
by  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  (A 
Study  of  Military  Procurement  Policies  and 
Practices  as  Required  by  SecUon  4(a)  of  Pub- 
lic Law  8e-89,  Amending  the  Renegotiation 
Act  of  1951). 

*  Part  I  (page  52)  of  bearings  mentioned  In 
footnote  3. 

» "Our  Legal  System  of  Defense  Procure- 
ment," by  P.  Trowbridge  Vom  Baur,  formerly 
General  Counsel  oi  the  Navy  Department,  a 
paper  Included  In  1969  Senate  Armed  Services 
hearings  on  Senate  bill  600  (p.  606). 

•  Navy  Contract  Law,  Second  Edition,  Chap- 
ter 3.  Procurement  by  Negotiation  prepared 
by  General  Counsel  of  the  Navy  Department. 

■  Paper  Included  In  1959  Senate  Armed 
Services  hearings  on  S.600  entitled  "Back- 
ground Leading  to  Present  Law  and  Practice" 
by  Helge  Hoist,  then  Treasurer,  Arthur  D. 
Little,  Inc. 

•"How  Procurement  Is  Accomplished  To- 
day" by  B.  Edelman.  Western  Electric  Co.,  Inc. 
presented  during  1959  Senate  Armed  Services 
hearings  on  S.600. 

•This  Issue  raised  In  a  special  paper  pre- 
pared by  G.  R.  Hall  and  R.  E.  Johnson  of 
Rand  Corporation  entlUed  "Competition  In 
the  Procurement  of  Military  Hard  Goods." 
The  paper  was  presented  June  17,  1968,  In 
hearings  conducted  by  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  on  "Com- 
petition In  Defense  Procurement".  The  paper 
pointed  out  that  a  great  deal  more  Informa- 
tion Is  needed  by  a  new  supplier  than  Just 
drawings,  e.g.,  "operation  sheets  and  machine 
Instructions  sheets:  machine-loading  control 
data;  treatment  data;  tools.  Jigs,  and  fixture 
data;  product,  process  or  assembly  data;  and 


plant  layout,  machine  tooU,  and  work  station 
data.  ...  To  sum  up.  It  appeara  that  en- 
gineering drawings  and  specifications  and 
underlying  data  righu  often  fall  to  provide 
access  to  technology  sufficient  to  support 
competitive  manufacturing". 

"Prom  statement  presented  by  Professor 
Ralph  C.  Nash,  Jr ,  Associate  Dean,  National 
Law  Center,  The  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity, on  September  10,  1968,  before  the  same 
subcommittee  mentioned  In  footnote  9.  He 
also  said: 

.  Many  experts  In  Government  procure- 
ment win  privately  state  that  advertised  pro- 
curement Is  not  an  effective  way  to  obtain 
competition  In  these  situations.  However, 
thera  Is  a  great  fear  of  forthrightly  stating 
this  proposition  before  Congress  because  of 
the  continual  congressional  statemenU  which 
seem  to  Indicate  that  advertised  procurement 
is  sacrosanct.  It  Is  time  to  recognize  that 
Congress  desires  competition  In  the  procure- 
ment process  but  that  such  competition 
should  be  obtained  In  the  most  effective  way 
depending  on  the  product  being  proc\ired. 
This  subcommittee  would  make  a  substantial 
contribution  to  the  procurement  process  If  It 
sponsored  legislation  which  clearly  stated 
thU  proposition.  Open  and  public  competi- 
tion may  be  fine  for  buying  pencils  and 
paper,  but  It  U  an  archaic  technique  for  buy- 
ing technical  products. 

"  Paper  presented   at  1959  Senate  Armed 
Services   hearings   on   S.  600   entitled    "How 
Procurement  Is  Accomplished  Today"  by  B. 
Edelman.  Western  Electric  Co.,  Inc. 
"  See  footnote  11 

"  Statement  of  Robert  B.  Chapman,  m.  Ex- 
ecutive Vice  President,  Aircraft  Armaments, 
Inc.,  during  1959  Senate  Armed  Services  hear- 
ings' on  8.  500,  Included  the  following:  "It  ls< 
recommended  that  revised  legislation  clearly 
establish  the  conditions  under  which  each 
method  of  procurement  is  preferable,  rather 
than  state  a  preference  for  one  method  over 
the  others.  .  .  ." 

"The  mere  recognition  that  there  are  more 
than  two  methods  of  procurement  Is  not 
enough.  To  be  fully  recognized  and  accepted, 
legislation  would  be  required  which  would 
establish  and  IdenUfy  these  methods — along 
with  general  criteria  for  their  use."  Views  of 
Col.  William  W.  Thybony.  former  Chairman, 
ASPR  Committee.  The  Government  Contrac- 
tor's Communlq^le,  dated  November  11.  1968 
'♦  See  footnote  1 1 

"  See  discussion  on  this  procedure  in  early 
part  of  article  under  "Experience  \inder  the 

Act." 

"  See  "Report  on  Procurement  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services.  United  States  Sen- 
ate. Sath  Congress,  2nd  Session.  Report  No. 
1900,  additional  views  of  Senator  Saltonstall 
(p.  30>." 

>'Por  further  Information  on  this  bill  see 
"Hearings  before  a  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  United  States 
Senate,  86th  Congress,  1st  Session,  on  S.  600 
Amending  Title  10,  United  States  Code,  with 
respect  to  procurement  procedures  of  the 
Armed  Servlcee."  These  are  the  richest  hear- 
ings the  writer  was  privileged  to  read.  Yet  the 
Senate  report  (IdenUfled  In  footnote  16), 
which  ptirportedly  covered  hearings  In  both 
sessions.  Ignored  these  hearings  completely. 
"This  was  done  with  knowledge  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committees.  The  situation 
has  bee*  somewhat  alleviated  by  amend- 
ment to  the  Act  permitting  below-secretarial 
delegations  of  determinations  and  findings 
for  R&D  procurements  under  $100,000. 

i»  DOD  and  NASA  are  ciurently  Improving 
their  Incentive  contracting  guides. 

"Headquarters  Naval  Material  Command, 
Procurement  Newsletter  "Let's  Discuss  Dis- 
cussions," by  George  W.  Markey,  Jr.,  Assistant 
to  the  General  Counsel  (March-April  1968). 
a  Por  further  discussion,  see  article  en- 
titled "Government  Selection  of  Contractora 
for  Research  and  Development,"  by  Paul  A. 
Barron,  Deputy  Director  of  Procurement. 
NASA,  ctmtalned  In  Proceedings  Manual  of 


1968  Conference  on  United  States  Oovem- 
ment Research  and  Development  Contracts, 
November  7-8,  Washington,  D.C. 

''Based  on  trands  In  Industry,  It  appears 
that  raising  the  career  development  level  of 
procurement  personnel  and  giving  them 
wider  experience,  more  authority,  responsibil- 
ity, and  opportunity  to  make  real  contribu- 
tions to  the  procurement  process  would  prob- 
ably in  the  long  run  bring  about  the  greatest 
savings  In  Oovemment  procurement  costs. 
DOD  Initiated  a  department-wide  program  in 

1966. 

»  Another  example  would  be  the  hearings 
conducted  by  Senator  Hart  on  "Competition 
In  Defense  Procurement,"  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  of  the 
Committee  on  Judiciary.  United  States  Sen- 
ate.  90th  Congress,  Second  Session,  June  17 
and  21,  and  September  10,  1968. 

«  Supported  by  the  Comptroller  General  in 
various  statements  presented  to  congression- 
al committees.  For  examples,  see  House  re- 
port No.  890.  90th  Congress,  1st  Session,  and 
Comptroller  General's  concluding  remarks  In 
hearings  referred  to  in  footnote  23. 

=1  Proposed  by  Professor  Ralph  Nash, 
George  Washington  University  In  a  sUtement 
presented  to  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
Subcommittee  on  June  21,  1968,  (hearings 
Identified  In  footnote  23) .  Prequallficatlon  of 
blddera  also  supported  by  Colonel  WllUam 
Thybony,  former  Chairman,  ASPR  Commit- 
tee. 


PULITZER  PRIZE  WINNERS       ' 
Mr  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  invite  • 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  recent 
awards  of  PuUtzer  Prizes  to  American 
authors  who  have  concerned  themselves 
with  the  importance  of  our  environment 
and   our  natural   resources.   Dr.   Rene 
Dubos  won  the  PuUtzer  Prize  for  general 
nonliction  for  his  book.  "So  Human  an 
Animal:  How  We  Are  Shaped  by  Sur- 
roundings and  Events."  The  Subcommit- 
tee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Re-  j 
lations  have  long  had  the  benefit  of  Pro-  | 
f essor  Dubos'  counsel,  and  I  am  pleased  i 
to  note  his  recognition  by  the  PuUtzer 
Advisory  Committee  and  the  trustees  of  \ 
Columbia  University.  . 

Mr  Robert  Cahn  is  the  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor.  He  has  had  extensive  expert- j 
ence  in  writing  about  the  preservation 
of  our  natural  resources,  and  I  have  just  I 
recenUy  had  the  pleasure  of  taUting  with 
him  regarding  the  dangers  of  thermal 
pollution.  Mr.  Cahn  traveled  across  the 
breadth  of  this  country  and  visited  many 
of  our  national  parks.  His  series  of  arti- 
cles entitied  "WUl  Success  SpoU  the  Na- 
tional Parks?"  was  thoroughly  absorb- 
ing. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  printed  in  the  .Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  foUows: 

Herttagk  or  Wondee 
(By  Robert  Cahn) 
Washinoton,  May  1,  1968.— A  little  more 
than  a  century  ago,  landscape  architect 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted  wrote  a  prophetic 
rep«rt  about  a  federal  area  called  Yosemlte  In 
Callfomla.  Congress  and  President  Lincoln 
had  Just  granted  CaUfomla  the  right  to 
preserve  the  scenic  marvels  of  the  area, 
mainly  giant  Sequoia  trees,  then  being 
threatened  by  commercial  exploitation. 

Said  Olmsted,  also  famed  as  planner  of 
New  York  Cltys  Central  Park: 

"It  Is  but  16  years  since  the  Yosemlte  was 
flret  seen  by  a  white  man.  Several  visitor* 
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have  alnee  iium1«  a  Joum«y  of  aereral  thou- 
MBd  mllM  at  targ*  coat  to  see  It,  and  not- 
wlthctandlng  the  <ltfllcultlee  which  now  In- 
tarpoae,  huiulreds  reeort  to  It  annually.  Be- 
fore many  years  tf  proper  fadUtles  are  of- 
fered, theae  hundreds  will  become  thousands 
and  In  a  century  the  whole  number  of 
TlsltorB  will  be  counted  by  the  millions. 

"An  Injury  to  the  scenery  so  slight  that 
It  may  be  unheeded  by  any  rlsltor  now.  will 
be  one  of  deplorable  magnitude  when  its  ef- 
fect up«n  each  visitor's  enjoyment  is  multi- 
plied by  these  millions.  But  again,  the  slight 
harm  which  the  few  hundred  visitors  of  this 
year  might  do.  If  no  care  were  taken  to  pre- 
vent It,  would  not  be  slight  If  it  should  be 
repeated  by  millions.  .  . 

The  Olmsted  prophecy  of  millions  of  visi- 
tors to  Toeemlte — which  at  the  time  mtist 
have  seemed  sheer  fantasy — Is  today  merely 
a  routine  statistic.  Toeemlte,  now  a  national 
\  park,  drew  3,388,000  visitors  last  year.  Total 
attendance  at  the  33  national  parks  which 
were  operational  In  1968  was  nearly  40 
million. 

But  the  Olmsted  warning  of  Injiiry  to  the 
•oenery  from  those  millions  of  visitors  to 
come  oTirrently  presents  the  half-century- 
pld  National  Park  Service  with  Its  greatest 
challefaM  ever:  how  to  provide  for  the  In- 
crease of  visitors  without  ruining  the  parks 
and  spoiling  the  enjoyment  of  those  very 
visitors  for  whom  they  have  been  preserved. 
Concern  over  the  problem,  however,  should 
not  obscure  recognition  of  achievement.  As 
the  worldwide  pioneer  in  the  national -parks 
concept,  the  United  States  has  set  aside  for 
public  use  some  206  natural,  recreational, 
and  historical  areas  totaling  more  than  37 
million  acres:  T 

The  first  national  park.  Yellowstone,  waa 
established  In  1873,  when  the  nation  was 
more  Interested  In  taming  the  wilderness 
than  preserving  It. 

Hub  of  today's  expanded  pitfk  system  la  still 
the  national  parka  themselves.  For  the  most 
P*rt  they  Include  outstanding  natural  fea- 
tures, vast  primitive  areas,  many  speclea  of 
wild  animals,  and  certain  unique  character- 
istlca. 

Moat  at  the  parka  afford  a  wide  variety  of 
opportunity  to  visitors — back-country  wil- 
derness camping:  hdrseback  trail  riding;  pub- 
lic campgrounds:  fishing;  bird  and  animal 
watching:  or  slght-seetog  from  roads  and 
lookouts.  These  are  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  founded.  With  rare  ezcepUons 
commercial  development  of  resourcea  and 
hunting  are  prohibited. 

A  33rd  national  park.  Guadalupe.  In  western 
Texas,  has  been  authorized  by  Congress  but 
consists  of  private  land  not  yet  purchased.  A 
34th  park  (Redwood,  In  California)  and  a 
3fith  (North  Cascades.  In  Washington)  were 
added  by  Congress  In  19W. 

A  number  of  the  83  national  monuments 
almost  equal  the  national  parks.  Such  monu- 
ments (not  to  be  confused  with  sites  like  the 
Washington  Monument)  are  lands  set  aside 
out  of  the  public  domain  which  have  uniuual 
scientific,  historic,  or  archaeological  signifi- 
cance. They  can  be  established  by  the  presi- 
dent or  by  Congress.  (Only  Congress  «•»»  au- 
thorize a  national  park. ) 

The  term  "recreational  area"  was  originally 
given  to  federal  water-Impoundment  sites 
such  as  Lake  llead.  The  term  now  applies  to 
national  seashores  (such  as  Cape  Cod  and 
Cape  Hatteras),  naUonal  lakeshores.  scenic 
hverways  (Osark),  and  parkways  (Blue 
Ridge.  Natchez  Trace).  Priority  In  manage- 
ment Is  given  to  mass  recreation  opportunity. 
Newly  created  recreation  areas  generally  have 
been  cloee  to  population  centers. 

Although  national  parks,  monuments,  and 
recreation  areas  often  Include  historical 
points  of  Interest,  the  term  'historical  araa" 
an>llw  speclflcaUy  to  areas  pre«!rved  for 
their  place  In  history. 

The  national-park  system  may  receive  the 
most  publicity  and  have  the  most  unique 
Areas.  But  It  comprlsea  only  a  small  part  of 


the  total  recreation  potential  of  the  United 
States.  Lands  managad  l>y  the  Forest  Service 
of  the  U.8.  Department  of  Agriculture  have 
large  recreation  use,  as  do  areas  of  the 
Tennessee  VaUey  Authority.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  and  Interior  Department  Bureaus 
of  Reclamation,  Land  Management,  and 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife.  Every  state  also 
baa  numerous  public  and  privately  owned 
parka  imd  recreation  areas. 

UNrru  States  Mat  Havx  To  Rxstmct  Usx  of 

Public  Lambs — I 

(By  Robert  Cahn) 

Mbsa  Vxaos  National  Pakk.  Colo.,  May  1, 
1968.— The  bright-eyed  attendant  with  the 
forest-green  skirt  and  Jaunty  cap  of  the  Na- 
tlpnal  Park  Service  sat  behind  a  ticket  Uble 
at  the  top  of  the  trail  leading  to  the  ClUT 
Palace  Indian  ruin. 

■Ranger-guided  tours  are  now  full."  she 
said.  Only  the  last  tour  of  the  day,  some  three 
hours  later,  was  open. 

She  handed  me  a  blue  theater-type  admis- 
sion ticket  with  "fl  pjn."  stamped  on  It. 

A  month  later  and  1,500  miles  to  the  east, 
I  braked  to  a  stop  behind  a  line  of  cars  wind- 
ing along  a  tree-shrouded  hillside  road  In  the 
Oreat  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park. 

Ahead — the  red  glow  of  a  trafllc  signal. 

Admission  tickets?  A  trafllc  signal?  In 
America's  national  parks? 

Tea.  And  more  such  curbs  are  on  the  way. 
The  era  of  almost  unrestricted  use  of  tthe 
parks  Is  coming  to  an  end.  ^ 

SOMX    PAXKS    MAT   CL08S 

The  summer  of  1968  saw  a  record  number 
of  visitors  heading  for  vacation  trips  In  33 
operational  parks  and  213  other  operational 
areas  In  the  United  States  national  park  sys- 
tem. Administrators  who  once  were  beating 
the  drums  for  more  visitors  began  wishing 
they  could  halt  the  onrtish  at  some  crowded 
parks. 

A  possible  severe  budget  cut  caused  by 
Vietnam  war  expenditures  also  threatened 
drasUc  curtailment  of  park  personnel.  With 
hordes  of  American  and  foreign  visitors  an- 
swering the  Discover  America  campaign,  an 
Influential  member  of  Congress  suggested  It 
might  even  become  necessary  to  temporarily 
close  some  parks. 

"If  sharp  cuu  are  forced  on  the  national 
parks  budget  and  we  dont  have  enough 
rangers  to  protect  the  naUonal  parks  and 
maintain  their  quality,  I  would  recommend 
that  we  cloee  those  parks  with  lowest  pri- 
ority of  use,"  said  Rep.  Julia  Butler  Han- 
sen (D)  of  Washington,  chairman  of  the 
House  appropriations  subcommittee  handling 
the  national  parks  budget. 

National  Park  Service  Director  George  B. 
Hartrog  Jr.  admlU  he  has  a  conUngency 
plan  to  cloee  certain  faculties,  or  possibly 
some  parks.  If  the  money  is  not  avaUable  to 
hire  the  extra  rangers  needed  each  year  to 
protect  the  parks  and  take  care  of  the  sum- 
mer crowds. 

Traveling  20.000  miles  to  visit  30  key  park 
areas  during  a  nine-month  span.  I  saw  at 
first  hand  the  effects  of  heavy  use.  I  talked 
to  park  superintendents,  rangers  and  work- 
men, hundreds  of  park  visitors  from  all  walks 
of  life,  concession  operators,  and  concerned 
citizens  from  communities  near  the  parka. 

I  heard  the  park's  problems  discussed  by 
leaders  of  conservation  groups -luicl-  private 
experts  on  parks  and  recreation,  officials  of 
several  federal  agencies  with  responslbUltles 
for  outdoor  recreation  on  public  lands,  and 
members  of  Congress  charged  with  providing 
the  ultimate  determination  of  policy  for  the 
national  parks  and  the  money  to  carry  It  out. 

I  saw  the  crowded  campgrounds  and  car- 
nival atmosphere  of  Yosemlte  VaUey  in  mid- 
summer; the  "bear  Jams"  at  Yellowstone  as 
law- violating  tourists  stopped  their  cars  to 
feed  roadside  bears — tying  up  trafllc,  en- 
dangering themselves  and  their  children,  and 
turning  the  wild  ani^BiT  into  beggars. 


.  At  Grand  Canyon  In  mldaftemoon.  I  saw 
people  turned  away  from  already  full  camp- 
grounds, forced  to  drive  on  for  many  more 
miles  In  their  quest  for  a  night's  stopping 
place.  ^ 

On  a  narrow,  winding  highway  bordering 
scenic  Lake  Crescent  in  Olympic  National 
Park  I  saw  logging  trucks  doing  70  miles 
an  hour,  their  engines  blasting  the  peaceful 
scene  and  terrifying  park  visitors. 

ON    THE    OTHXB    HAND 

But  these  examples  of  overuse  or  misuse 
of  parks  were  counterbalanced  by  other 
views : 

On  a  trail  In  the  Olympics,  not  far  from 
where  the  lumber  trucks  careened  along  the 
lakeside,  I  saw  a  couple  carrying  their  very 
young  twins  In  special  back  packs  as  the 
family  started  on  a  three-day  hike  Into  the 
famed  rain  forest. 

I  watched  boys  from  the  Detroit  area  dis- 
cover the  excitement  of  hiking  and  camping 
In  the  wilderness  of  Isle  Royale  National 
Park,  Michigan,  the  only  national  park  In 
the  United  States  that  hasn't  a  single  public 
road. 

At 'Yosemlte,  I  heard  an  alert,  enthusiastic 
park  naturalist  helping  Eastern  blg-clty  vis- 
itors learn  how  they  could  take  their  park 
experience  home  with  them.  "Everything 
around  you  Is  transmitting  beauty  and 
change. "  he  told  them.  "If  your  Inner  're- 
ceiver' can  perceive  the  beauty  here,  you  can 
go  back  to  the  Bronx  and  see  the  beauty 
there." 

Here  at  Mesa  Verde.  I  found  park  officials 
already  taking  steps  both  to  protect  the 
unique  area  and  to  help  visitors  have  a  more 
deeply  saUsfylng  park  experience. 

The  first  move  had  been  to  ban  the  ever- 
bigger  house  trailers  that  were  blocking  the 
narrow,  winding  mountain  roads  and  mak- 
ing things  miserable  for  everyone  on  the 
hour-long  drive  from  the  park  entrance  to 
the  cliff  dwellings.  New  regulations  required 
that  trailers  be  left  at  a  parking  site  at  the 
entrance  or  at  a  campground  nearby. 

NEW  RtnXS  ADOPTKO 

At  the  most  popular  cliff  dwellings.  Bal- 
cony House  and  Cliff  Palace.  It  was  found 
that  heavy  use  was  damaging  the  fragile 
ruins.  At  Cliff  Palace,  for  Instance,  it  had 
been  routine  for  rangers  to  begin  conducted 
tours  every  20  minutes. 

Groups  numbered  as  high  as  170  which 
meant  there  were  up  to  600  people  at  a  time 
m  the  dwellings.  Group  crowded  group  as 
ranger  guides  outshouted  each  other  trvlne 
to  make  themselves  heard. 

In  July.  1067.  new  rules  went  Into  effect 
Trips  took  off  everv  half-hour  and  were  lim- 
ited to  75  people,  nckeu  for  the  day's  trios 
were  given  out  free,  first  come,  first  served 

As  soon   as   the  days  ticket  supply  had 

^S!^^ °  •'  "  "^  •**"  o'^ly  noon-vlslts 
ended  for  the  rest  of  the  dav.  No  exceptions 
were  made  to  expand  the  groups,  even  for 
visitors  Who  had  traveled  long  distance  to 
experience  the  special  wonders  of  Mesa  Verde 
At  Balcony  House,  smaller  tours  and  a  Ucket 
system  were  also  adopted. 

Some  visitors  at  first  protested  the  new 
policy.  But  When  park  rangers  explained  that 

Jl!,  r^  "  ''"^  °^  "''°«  *h*  "«•  'or  future 
generations,    and    making    each    trip    more 

t^t?^.S?"''  "**y  »cc*Pted  It    By  the  end  of 

^l^fV^^°-  "°*  '  "^^K'*  '^'tt*"  com- 
plaint had  been  recorded. 

,.  ^^  ^*'"***  tyolfies  the  trend  from  free  to 
limited  access.  The  trend  undoubtedly  has 
been  accelerated  by  widespread  criticism  of 
the  NaUonal  Park  Service  for  allowing  the 
public  to  crowd  and  misuse  the  national 
parks.  ThU  year,  the  ax  of  regulation  will 
cut  much  deeper. 

PARKS    CNPORCINC    CONTROLS 

Among   national   parks    Impaalng   restric- 
tions are: 
Gre«t   Smoky    MounUlns:    For    the    first 
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time,  fees  are  being  charged  by  the  Nattonal 
Park  Service  for  use  of  campgrounds.  Those 
arriving  at  the  park  after  campgrounds  are 
full  wUl  not  be  allowed  to  park  alongside  the 
roads,  nor  overfiow  campgrounds. 

Laws  against  feeding  of  bears  are  being 
strictly  enforced  to  eliminate  traffic  Jams 
along  the  main  highway,  through  the  park. 
At  a  key  road  JuncUon.  the  first  traffic  signal 
ever  Installed  In  a  national  park  has  reduced 
traffic  tie-ups  considerably. 

Crater  Lake:  Park  campgrounds  are  being 
operated  by  a  concessionaire  who  charges  a 
minimal  rate  per  car.  This  Is  In  addlUon  to 
the  park  entrance  fee  of  $1  a  day  (or  Golden 
Eagle  $7  passport  good  for  a  year  In  all  parka) . 
Other  parks  may  soon  follow  with  conces- 
sionaire-operated campgrounds  under  park 
service  supervision,  ThU  action  Is  being  taken 
because  of  budget  restrictions  which  have  cut 
down  park  service  personnel. 

Everglades:  Starting  February.  1968,  those 
entering  the  park  were  Informed  whenever 
the  Flamingo  campground— 38  miles  away 
and  the  only  overnight  camping  area— was 
filled.  The  former  practice  of  allowing  over- 
flow camping  was  banned  completely.  Most 
other  parks  have  eliminated  use  of  overflow 
camping  areas.       "^  .     „   ..^ 

Yosemlte:  This  m^t  crowded  of  all  the 
parks  (press  and  TV  have  dubbed  Yosemlte 
Valley  a  "slum"  on  holiday  weekends ) .  Is  un- 
dergoing more  extensive  changes  than  any 
other  national  park.  Public  campground  ca- 
pacity in  the  valley  Is  being  cut  In  haU  by  a 
policy  of  marking  out  definite  campsites  and 
eliminating  the  former  practice  of  allowing 
people  to  crowd  together  almost  tent-peg  to 
tent-peg. 

The  traditional  nightly  "flrefaU."  In  which 
a  half-ton  of  campflre  embers  was  pushed 
over  Glacier  Point  to  cascade  through  the 
darkness,  has  been  snuffed  out.  National  Park 
Service  officials  say  thU  popular  traditional 
event  put  on  by  Yosemlte  concessioner  caused 
trafllc  to  buUd  up  and  people  to  accumulate 
m  one  smaU  section,  and  also  created  an 
atmo^here  inappropriate  for  a  national  park. 
A  one-way  road  system  has  been  Installed 
at  the  crowded  end  of  Yosemlte  VaUey.  And 
concession-operated  buses  now  operate  on 
a  loop  to  cut  back  use  of  automobiles. 

PRESSURE    or   CRITICISM 

These  new  policy  changes  and  others  un- 
der study  for  problem  areas  within  the  na- 
tional park  system  result  'partly  from  the 
pressure  of  public  criticism  which  has  caused 
park  officials  to  make  a  massive  reassessment. 
They  are  acting  with  the  fuU  awareness  that 
the  attempts  In  recent  years  to  Increase 
faculties  to  keep  up  with  burgeoning  de- 
m«nds  have  satisfied  neither  the  users  nor 
the  critics  of  expanded  park  development. 

Efforts  to  take  care  of  Increased  numbers 
of  \'lsltor8  have  brought  crltlclsan  from  con- 
servationists who  feel  that. permanent  dam- 
age Is  being  done  to  the  nation's  nat\iral 
"crown  Jewels"  by  the  added  roads  and 
campgrounds,    buildings,    and    blacktop. 

The  conservationists  argue:  "Let's  keep 
the  unique  natural  areas  of  the  parks  for 
those  who  want  to  get  off  by  themselves  In 
the  wUderness  and  refresh  the  mind  and 
spirit  away  from  the  multitudes,  attractions, 
and  problems  of  the  cities.  The  people  who 
only  want  outdoor  fun  or  a  cheap  camping 
vacation  along  the  road  should  seek  It  in 
other  places." 

The  average  park  sightseer  or  campground 
user  might  reply:  "The  back  packers  already 
have  95  percent  of  most  parks  for  their  type 
of  use.  We  prefer  to  get  our  enjoyment  out 
of  seeing  the  wilderness  from  the  road,  or 
Just  being  among  the  trees  even  when  In  a 
big  public  campground.  What  we  really  need 
are  more  campgrounds  and  more  roads." 

VOICES    or    PROTEST    HEARD 

One  Callfomlan,  after  hearing  about  re- 
strictions In  campground  use  being  planned 


for  Yosemlte,  wrote  an  angry  letter  to  the 
Park  Service  Director. 

"Each  year  I  look  forward  to  spending  a 
week  In  Yosemlte  with  my  trailer."  he  said. 
"And.  by  George,  I  don't  want  any  govern- 
ment official  telling  me  I  can't  do  this." 

Park  officials  point  out  that  each  national 
park  has  a  certain  "carrying  capacity."  Use 
beyond     this     yet-to-be-determlned     figure 
would  damage  either  the  basic  resource  or  the 
aesthetic  satisfaction  of  the  visitor,  or  both. 
But  what  Is  the  carrying  capacity  of  Yosem- 
lte National  Park  and  how  can  It  be  meas- 
ured? It  may  be  possible  to  calculate  that  the 
soil  at  a  particular  campground  will  permit 
only  a  certain  number  of  visitors  per  acre. 
But  at  what  point  does  the  Intrusion  of  one 
more  family  In  the  campground,  one  more 
car  on  the  road,  one  more  building,  or  one 
more  hiker  In  the  wilderness  lessen  the  qual- 
ity of  the  park  experience  for  an  individual? 
The  National  Park   Service  Is  sponsoring 
research  to  determine  the  carrying  capacity 
for  each  unit  In  the  system.  So  complicated 
Is  the  problem  and  so  large  the  lack  of  basic 
knowledge,  that  answers  may  be  years  away. 
"We  are  going  to  develop  our  parks  only 
to  what  each  one  can  bear  or  stand,"  says 
Stewart   L.   Udall,    whose   job   as   Secretary 
of    the    Interior    Includes    responsibility    for 
the  National  Park  Service.  "If  we  are  going 
to  continue  the  present  rate  of  population 
growth,    we    are    simply    going    to    have    to 
have    rationing   of   use    of    the   parks.   The 
country  might  as  well  lace  that  as  a  fact. 
Our  master  plans  for  the  parks  are  not  going 
to  Include  unlimited  development  to  meet 
aU  the  demands  of  the  people." 


"Parks  Are  for  People,  But" — H 
(Note. — Are  America's  "crown  Jewels"  lu 
Jeopardy?  The  pressing  question  confronts 
national  park  custodians  as  they  seek  to  pre- 
serve a  priceless  heritage  for  future  genera- 
tions.) 

Washington.  May  8.  1968. — In  the  national 
parks  today  you'll  find  more  and  better  roads, 
Intones  the  Uquld-volced  narrator. 

But  the  picture  on  the  screen  shows  It  like 
It  sometimes  was  In  the  bustling  summer  of 
1987 — cars,  camper-trucks,  and  giant  trailer 
homes  in  a  creeping,  bumper-to-bumper 
mass. 

"Camping  areas  have  Increased  tremen- 
dously— one  can  rub  elbows  with  countless 
thousands  of  others  right  on  nature's  door- 
step," the  soundtrack  continues  brightly. 

And  on  the  screen:  tents,  cars,  traUers, 
people  In  a  solid  phalanx  almost  blocking  out 
the  trees. 

The  privately  made  film  picturing  problems 
of  the  United  States  national  parks  satirizes 
Intentionally.  Yet  mllUons  of  park  visitors 
across  the  nation  would  recognize  the  scenes. 
"In  this  modern  world  where  change  Is 
commonplace,  what  are  the  national  parks 
doing  to  keep  pace  with  change?"  the  screen 
voice  asks,  and  answers  with  not  so  gentle 
Irony;  "Individual  specimens  of  wild  ani- 
mals no  longer  need  to  be  seen  In  the  wUd. 
They  can  be  kept  safely  behind  fences  for 
the  safety  of  visitors. 

"Campgrounds  can  be  replaced  by  per- 
manent residences  Inside  the  parks  to  be 
rented  by  week  or  month. 

"Unused  parkland  (camera  shows  serene 
untouched  vrilderness)  wUl  finally  serve  the 
public  Interest — by  being  converted  to  stores 
and  entertainment  centers  and  more  roads. 
"And  we  of  this  generation,  In  banding 
over  these  unique  areas  with  their  simple 
beauty  and  rustic  splendor  [camera  shows 
tin  cans  and  garbage  floating  down  a  park 
stream  1  can  say  with  pride  to  the  genera- 
tion of  tomorrow — 'This  we  have  done  I'  " 

A  JOLT  FOB  RANOEBS 

This  telling  film  was  made  for  showing 
exclusively  to  the  National  Park  Service 
staff.  The  purpose,  according  to  park  service 
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officials:  to  Jolt  employees  Into  reaUzlng  the 
potentlaUy  devastating  effecU  upon  the  parks 
If  an  unrestricted  normal  Increase  of  visitors 
Is  matched  by  Increasing  the  facilities  to 
meet  aU  the  demands  of  park  users. 

Although  the  film  undoubtedly  played  • 
useful  audiovisual  role,  neither  National  Park 
Service  director  George  B.  Hartzog  Jr.  nor 
his  staff  aides  need  any  reminders  of  the 
problems  faced  by  the  national  parks.  News- 
papers, magazines,  and  TV  for  some  time 
have  been  hammering  home  the  problems  at 
some  of  America's  park  areas. 

Early  this  year  a  60,000-word  report  by  two 
scientists  for  the  Conservation  Poimdatlon 
sharply  criticized  certain  National  Park  Serv- 
ice policies  and  practices,  while  at  the  same 
time  praising  the  park  service  for  Ite  achieve- 
ments,      a 

Elaborating  on  a  1964  Interim  report,  scien- 
tists F.  Fraser  DarUng  and  Noel  D.  Elchom 
declared  that  too  many  people  using  the 
parks  have  already  caused  "ecological  de-- 
tertoration."  They  also  faulted  the  park  serv- 
ice for  its  excessive  Interest  In  showing  an 
increase  In  visitor  statistics  each  year,  and 
for  developing  the  parks  to  take  care  of  the 
mass  of  visitors  rather  than  conserving  the 
unique  habitats. 

Conservation  expert  Peter  Farb,  virriting  In 
this  newspaper,  concluded  that  the  national 
parks  are  In  deep  trouble.  Mr.  Farb  charged 
that  the  present  administrators  of  the  park 
service  "are  actually  encouraging  an  over- 
use, which.  If  continued,  will  see  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  national  parks  In  our  time." 

When  he  became  director  of  the  National 
Park  Service  four  years  ago.  Mr.  Hartzog 
strongly  promoted  Increased  use  of  parks. 
Today  he  no  longer  pushes  thej>ark  service 
slogan  of  recent  years — "Parks  are  for  peo- 
ple." Yet  he  "Is  optimistic  that,  despite  thei 
increasing  popularity  of  the  parks,  the  carry- 
ing out  of  some  drastic  new  policies  can  pre- 
vent the  ruin  of  these  priceless  natural  areas. 
Who  will  be  proved  right — Mr.  Hartzog  or 
his  critics?  Are  the  parks  headed  down-hlll 
liretrlevably?  What  can  future  generations 
expect  to  find  In  the  scenic  wonders  of  the 
national  parks  that  have  been  called  the  na- 
tion's natural  "crown  Jewels"? 

CRIME  AND  POLLUTION  RISE 


In  20.000  miles  of  travel  through  many 
parts  of  the  national  park  system,  I  dis- 
covered that  every  park  has  problems  In  vary- 
ing degrees  of  seriousness. 

Overcrowding  does  exist  In  the  developed 
areas  of  such  older  national  parks  as  Yo- 
semlte, Yellowstone,  Grand  Canyon.  Ever- 
glades, Mesa  Verde,  and  Mt.  Rainier — but 
only  during  the  peak  periods  of  use. 

Crime,  whUe  still  Insignificant  In  total 
amount.  Is  growing  In  the  national  parks  at 
double  the  rate  of  crime  in  American  cities^ 
Several  parks  are  undergoing  water  shortages 
either  from  man's  interference  with  the 
source  or  from  too  m&ny  pieople  using  the 
normal  supply. 

Park  rangers  are  so  busy  with  management, 
safety,  maintenance,  and  traffic  during  peak 
periods  that  they  have  too  little  time  for 
helping  the  public  understand  the  parks. 

Many  visitors  add  to  the  difficulties  by 
trying  to  do'  too  much,  too  fast;  seeking  and 
demanding  the  creature  comforts  of  home  In 
pristine  areas  of  nature:  falling  to  respect  the 
land  and  the  wildlife  or  refusing  to  see  It  on 
its  own  terms. 

Despite  all  this  and  more.  It  Is  only  faigr 
to  say  that,  on  the  basis  of  my  observations, 
the  national  park  system  appears  to  be  In 
relatively  good  physical  condition.  No  disas- 
ter situation  Is  evident. 

But  looking  ahead  10.  20.  or  30  years,  the 
story  could  be  different  Indeed.  The  mount- 
ing pressures  of  use,  and  staggering  predic- 
tions for  future  use,  point  to  a  crisis  of  de- 
cisionmaking. 

If  the  right  decisions  are  not  made,   or 
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an  mad*  too  l*t«.  the  n*Uon*l  parks  could 
be  spollMI  for  both  pcwnt  and  future  g«n- 
•rations  of  trlsltora 

The  crisis  of  decisions  Involves  not  Just  old- 
line  popular  parka  like  Yellowstone  or  those 
like  Yoeemlte.  near  urban  areas.  Even  In 
new  and  remou  areas  of  the  national  park 
system,  the  pressures  of  use  already  are  forc- 
ing some  dlfBeult  decisions. 

rmant  laLAKoa  "Dxacovnn>"  , 

Consider  Virgin  Islands  NaUonal  Park,  for 
Instance.  Pour  years  ago.  on  the  second  day 
of  a  Caribbean  vacation,  my  wife  and  I  "dU- 
covered"  thU  natlozuU  park  and  lU  delightful 
campground  at  Cinnamon  Bay  on  St.  John 
Island  We  instantly  fell  in  love  with  lu  quiet 
beauty.  Plndlng  that  the  concessionaire  had 
housekeeping  accommodations  available,  we 
stayed  there  our  entire  two  week*. 

Park  service  guide  Noble  Samuel,  a  native 
ot  St.  John,  taucbt  us  how  to  snorkel  and 
alao  intarprated  ttie  fantastic  dlspUy  of 
underwater  life  we  encountered  around  coral 
reefs.  Evenings  we  sat  by  a  beach  campflre 
and  lUtened  as  park  service  naturaiuu  un- 
locked the  secreU  of  St.  John's  marine,  anl- 
niai,  aiMl-plant  life.  We  explored  the  island 
aBd  liiiiniprl  on  lU  white  sand  beaches,  some 
of  the  beet  In  the  world 

The  open-hearted  concessionaires,  John 
and  "Dlb"  Woodside.  managed  to  create  a 
homey  atmosphere  for  the  70  of  us  who  were 
occupying  the  tent  sites  and  screened-ln.  one- 
room  beach  cottages.  There  was  no  organized 
entertainment,  and  everyone  went  his  own 
way.  II  you  didn't  mind  the  no-see-ums 
(minuscule  sand  fUes  with  a  maxlpowered 
bite) ,  cooking  on  a  barbecue  grill  or  Coleman 
stove,  using  a  keroeene  lamp,  and  having  no 
running  hot  water.  It  waa  an  IdylUc  vacation 
spot. 

When  we  returned  to  Cinnamon  Bay  Ust 
fall,  everything  looked  unchanged.  But  It 
waant.  At  Christmas.  Easter,  and  other  popu- 
lar vactlon  periods,  accommodations  were 
booked  solid  a  year  in  advance:  vUltors  ar- 
rived without  reservations,  forcing  overflow 
camping.  Too  much  foot  tralBc  along  the 
beach  bad  caused  severe  erosion:  the  limited 
water  supply  was  running  dangerously  low. 
A  propoeed  airport  for  nearby  St.  Thomas 
threatened  the  tranqulUlty  of  the  park. 

As  a  result  of  these  pressures,  superintend- 
ent Joseph  Brown  lacea  some  basic  de- 
cisions: 

Shoxild  Cinnamon  Bay  be  cloeed  for  over- 
night use  and  another  campsite  developed 
up  In  the  hUU7 

Should  the  length  of  camping  sUy  be  re- 
duced? Should  additional  campgrounds  or 
overnight  lodging  be  built  on  other  park- 
service-owned  land  on  the  island?  Or  built 
by  private  enterprise  outside  the  park? 

Cinnamon  Bay  Illustrates  the  problem  as 
a  whole.  On  a  systemwlde  basis,  a  number  of 
decisions  basic  to  many  national  parks  also 
are  demanding  attention. 

How  many  more  public  campgrounds  or 
lodges  should  be  built  within  the  parks?  Are 
there  other  solutions  to  the  vast  "housing" 
need? 

Should  there  be  a  limit  on  size  or  number 
of  vehicles  In  the  parks?  Should  visitors  be 
required  to  leave  autoe  or  trailers  at  the  gates 
and  travel  inside  on  public  transportation? 

How  much  of  each  park  should  be  set  SMlde 
as  wilderness?  How  much,  if  any.  should  be 
given  over  to  roads,  restaurants,  stores,  lodg- 
ing, and  other  services  for  the  public? 

The  questions  may  be  different  now  from 
what  they  were  when  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice waa  founded  in  1918  Yet  the  one  under- 
lying Issue  remains:  preservation  vs.  use. 

DUAL  ruBPoas  oontbaoictobt 
T%oae  far-alcbted  men  who  drew  up  the 
legislation  half  a  century  ago  for  a  national 
park  system  outlined  a  dual  purpose :  (1 )  to 
conserve  the  scenery,  wildlife,  and  natural 
and  mstorlc  objects:  (3)  to  provide  for  their 
enjoyment  In   a   manner   that  would   leave 


them  "unimpaired  for  the  enjoyment  of  fu- 
ture generaUooa." 

Evidence  exists  that  the  pollUolaiis  of  that 
era  realised  the  mission  had  a  built-in  con- 
tradiction. But  to  pass  the  National  Parks 
Act  of  1018  they  needed  the  votes  not  only 
at  the  conservation  advocates  but  also  of 
thoaa  members  of  Congrees  who  saw  the 
parka  as  vacation  resorts. 

In  1918.  with  3S8.100. visitors  using  13  na- 
tional parks,  the  conflict  between  use  and 
preeervatlon  was  minimal  Today,  even 
though  the  park  system  has  grown  to  in- 
clude 34  national  parks  and  more  than  200 
other  areae  (such  as  national  monuments, 
recreation  areas,  and  historical  areas),  use 
has  far  outstripped  the  capacity  of  addi- 
tional facllltlee. 

In  1987  the  national-park  areu  alone  re- 
ceived 39  8  million  visitors,  up  6  percent  over 
1968  And  all  Indicators  point  to  even  heavier 
use  In  1988  and  succeeding  years. 

Population  la  Increasing  regularly,  and  so 
Is  the  leisure  time  of  Americans.  Fatter  pock- 
etbooks  enable  wider  travel  People  cramped 
In  cities  surge  to  the  countryside  Advancing 
transportation  technology  squeezes  travel 
days  Into  hours  and  makes  remote  areas  of 
the  country  readily  reachable. 

It  Is  no  longer  a  problem  the  National  Park 
Service  can  solve  alone.  Other  federal  agen- 
clee  Involved  In  recreation  have  30  times 
more  area  than  the  park  service. 

A  way  must  be  found  for  the  recreation 
areas  of  the  other  federal  agencies  and  for 
thoae  of  states  and  cities  to  absorb  more  of 
the  visitation  pressures  that  now  concentrate 
on  national  parks. 

■OLK  FOB  PBIVATX  DrrKBPBISB 

Private  enterprise  also  will  need  to  provide 
more  outdoor  recreation  opportunity.  Fur- 
thermore the  park-going  citizen  will  have  to 
adjust  to  restrictions  which  may  be  placed 
on  use  of  the  parks  and  accept  a  greater 
sense  of  responsibility  for  preserving  the 
fragile  areas  he  usee. 

If  this  conflict  of  preservation  vs.  use  la 
not  reeolved.  the  one  thing  for  which  parks 
exist  could  be  loet.  After  all.  the  uniqueness 
of  a  national  park  Is  Its  atmosphere  In  which 
a  visitor  can  experience  a  sense  of  oneness 
with  nature. 

People  commune  with  nature  in  different 
ways.  For  one  It  may  be  a  hiking  trip  Into 
a  wlldemees.  For  another,  a  short  walk  on 
a  nat«re  trail  near  the  highway.  Some  feel 
satisfied  Just  looking  through  a  car  window, 
or  standing  at  a  lookout  point  and  taking  in 
a  magnificent  vista. 

However  one  sees  a  park  the  eesentisl 
requirement  for  a  rewarding  visit  Is  that  the 
area  be  preserved  so  it  can  be  appreciated. 

All  of  the  recent  rumblings  about  crowd- 
ing or  abuse  of  the  national  parks  may  thus 
serve  a  uaeful  purpose  if  they  bring  the  is- 
sues to  the  surface  where  solutions  may  b« 
reached. 

Cabs,  Cbowos,  Cbucx — m 

(NoTB. — City  problems  are  spilling  over 
into  a  growing  number  of  America's  national 
parks.  Even  the  crime  rate  is  rising.  The  di- 
lemma for  government  custodians:  How  to 
cope?) 

YosEMm  National  Pabk.  Calip..  May  15. 
1988. — "The  conditions  In  Yoeemlte  Valley 
are  a  natlotuil  disgrace,"  a  San  Joee.  Calif., 
man  wrote  In  the  summer  of  1988  to  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall. 

"The  extreme  heauty  of  the  place  is  marred 
by  the  noise  and  confusion  of  excessive  motor 
traffic.  A  heavy  pall  of  campflre  smoke  hangs 
over  the  campgrounds.  Wild,  noisy  activities 
continue  through  the  night." 

Another  critic,  from  Hyattsvllle.  Md.,  wrote 
to  Mr.  Udall  complaining  that  after  driving 
3,000  miles  to  visit  Yoeemlte — "perhape  only 
once  In  our  lifetime "^-she  and  her  husband 
had  found  that  "It  has  been  overrun  by 
local  hoodlums  not  at  all  Interested  in  the 
natural  beauty  or  phenomena  of  the  park." 


To  Secretary  Udall,  National  Park  Servlca 
Director  George  M.  Hartzog  Jr.,  and  rangars 
at  an  Increasing  number  of  parks,  these  and 
other  letters  or  verbal  complaints  point  up  a 
growing  dllemnuk :  how  to  cope  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  city  now  ^>llllng  over  to  many 
of  the  national  parks? 

TRBXB  0*8  BBLATBD 

The  most  preeslng  problems  are  what 
might  be  called  the  three  "C's" — cars,  crowds,- 
and  crime.  They  are,  of  course,  related.  "Vh^ 
cars,  trailers,  camper  vehicles,  and  even 
motorcycles,  have  enabled  people  to  escape 
the  cities  in  large  numbers  on  weekends  or 
vacations.  Yet  the  capacity  of  roads,  camp- 
grounds, lodging,  food,  and  other  services  has  . 
not  kept  pace  with  the  burgeoning  demand. 

The  result:  Crowds  and  congestion.  Dur- 
ing much  of  the  summer,  Old  Faithful  and 
Canyon  Village  in  Wyoming's  Yellowstone, 
Yoeemlte  Valley  In  California,  Grand  Can- 
yon Village  In  Arizona,  the  main  highway 
through  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  Na- 
tional Park  in  Tennessee  and  North  Caro- 
lina, Paradise  Valley  at  Moimt  Rainier  In 
Washington,  and  many  other  areas  teem 
with  people,  cars,  trailers,  and  campmo- 
blles. 

Along  with  the  crowds,  crime  has  come  to 
the  parks.  It  is  not  yet  as  dangerous  a  situa- 
tion as  In  some  cmes.  But  park  officials  view 
the  upsurge  with  alarm. 

CBIMB  t7P  ST   PBBCBNT 

In  1987  serious  crimes  In  national  parks 
rose  67  percent  compared  with  a  18  percent 
crime  rate  Increase  in  U.S.  cities. 

Park  crime  included: 

Safe-cracking  Jobs  in  the  Grand  Canyon, 
Glacier  Park  In  Montana,  and  Aztec  Ruins 
National  Monument  In  New  Mexico,  and  an 
armed  robbery  at  Glader  Park  Lodge.  A  high- 
ranking  lieutenant  of  La  Cosa  Nostra  wss 
arrested  In  Hot  Springs  National  Park  in 
Arkansas  and  charged  with  attempted 
bribery.  Thefts  from  cars  Increased  330  per- 
cent at  Kentucky's  Mammoth  Caves  Na- 
tional Park,  and  such  thefts  have  become 
a  big  problem  at  many  parks. 

Vandalism  was  reported  throughout  the 
system.  Trees,  rocks,  and  cliffs  were  defaced. 
Signs  were  damaged  or  stolen,  public  facili- 
ties damaged.  At  Petrified  Forest  National 
Park  in  Arizona,  381  people  were  caught  try- 
ing to  leave  the  park  with  a  total  of  3,177 
pounds  of  stolen  artifacts.  In  93  of  the  cases, 
formal  charges  were  made  and  convictions 
obtained. 

At  California's  Sequoia  National  Park,  af- 
ter 37  years  of  unlocked  doors,  the  conces- 
sion operator  had  to  order  locks  for  cabins. 

Use  of  narcotics  caused  trouble  among 
student  employees  and  visitors  at  Yosemlte, 
Glader,  Grand  Canyon,  and  the  Grand  Te- 
tons  in  Wyoming. 

Poaching  of  wildlife  waa  reported  at  many 
parks  and  was  especially  serious  at  Wind 
Cave  (South  Dakota)  and  Everglades 
(Florida). 

The  crime  rise,  the  overcrowding,  the  traf- 
fic Jams  do  not  constitute  a  present  crisis. 
They  are  exceptions  to  the  generally  serene 
atmosphere  to  be  found  in  the  national 
parks. 

Only  1  out  of  every  5,700  visitors  is  af- 
fected by  crime.  Crowding  is  a  more  preva- 
lent problem,  but  is  experienced  moetly  on 
holiday  weekends  or  at  the  peak  of  the  sea-  ^ 
son  and  In  certain  sections  of  the  parks. 
The  danger  lies  in  what  the  present  trends 
Indicate  for  the  future. 

When  the  topic  arises  of  urban  condltlona 
In  the  national  parks,  the  example  usually 
cited  is  Yoeemlte.  Yosemlte  Is  not  typical  of 
the  parka  I  saw  In  30.000  miles  of  travel 
through  parts  of  the  national  park  system. 
Because  of  Its  special  characteristics.  It  Is 
a  hotbed  of  all  the  problems  experienced 
piecemeal  in  some  other  parks. 

Yosemlte,  lying  within   a  day's   drive  of 
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U»  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  gets  heavy 
weekend  and  vacation  use  from  resldenU  of 
thoae  megalopoUtan  areas.  Its  magnllVcent 
watarfalla,  sheer  rock  waUs,  alpine  lakes  and 
msadowa,  and  giant  Sequoia  trees  have  made 
It  a  touring  must  for  foreign  as  well  as  9ut- 
of-sUte  American  visitors.  But  they  have  a 
hard  time  finding  space  among  the  two  mil- 
lion Calif omlans  who  crowd  the  park  each 
year,  some  of  them  coming  every  year  or 
even  several  times  a  year  (88  percent  of  all 
visitors  are  from  California). 

The  park's  magnificent  "back  country" 
still  has  Its  pristine  wilderness  Intact,  al- 
though the  best  campsites  along  the  trails 
or  beside  the  mountain  lakeNiow  fill  up  by 
early  afternoon. 

In  a  summer  visit  to  Yosemlte,  however. 
I  found  that  95  percent  of  park  vUltors  pre- 
fer to  squeeze  into  the  narrow  (seven- 
square-mlle)  Yosemlte  Valley,  which  con- 
tains only  1  percent  of  the  total  park  area. 

Everywhere  in  the  campground,  village, 
and  lodging  areas  It  was  people,  cars,  trail- 
ers, camper  vehicles,  tents,  cabins,  sleeping 
bags — and  more  people. 

THET     HAVE    A    GOOD    TUIX 

Visitors  queued  up  outside  the  cafeteria. 
Barefoot,  ragtag  hippies  congregated  around 
an  outdoor  eating  concession.  A  dress  shop's 
summer  clearance  sale  attracted  clusters  of 
women.  A  public  lounge  hall  was  filled  with 
teen-agers  and  some  older  folks  playing  cards, 
oblivious  to  the  glories  of  nature  all  around 
them. 

"Outrageous,"  say  conservationist  critics 
who  hear  about  Yosemlte  or  see  its  crowds  on 
television  during  a  holiday  newscast  showing 
the  park  at  its  worst;  "Take  the  honky-tonk 
atmosphere  out  of  tie  national  parks,"  say 
those  who  go  to  the  tw""  *°d  fi°**  *^*  '**" 
velopment  overly  commercial  and  out  of 
place  for  a  national  pirk. 

Yet  there  U  another  side.  Any  observer  who 
looks  around  even  in  Yosemlte  Valley  sees 
that  most  of  the  people  are  enjoying  their 
stay.  Those  in  the  campgrounds  have  only  to 
walk  a  few  yards  from  any  crowded  area  to 
enjoy  some  of  the  mpst  beauUful  scenery  in 
the  world. 

"We  came  here  because  of  the  crowd,"  com- 
mented undismayed  Joseph  Dloege.  He  and 
his  family  were  relaxing  In  front  of  a  camp- 
fire  in  a  densely  crowded  campground.  With 
Mrs.  Dloege  and  five  of  their  six  children,  he 
had  come  froqi  Canoga  Park,  Calif.,  where  he 
works  for  an  aircraft  company.  "We  can  do 
our  primitive  camping  later  when  the  chil- 
dren are  grown.  But  this  is  what  they  want — 
to  have  other  youngsters  around  and  things 
to  do." 

HIPPIE'S  view:  "it's  beal" 

One  afternoon  at  Yosemlte  I  talked  with 
a  group  of  hippies — about  20  of  the  100  or 
so  who  had  left  their  Halg^t-Ashbury  haunts 
for  a  summer  In  the  park,  f 

"Why  are  you  here?  "  I  asked. 

Bill,  a  le-year-okl  from  Georgia,  replied: 
"There  are  no  real  values  left  in  society.  We 
come  here  because  It  is  beautiful,  it  is  real." 

Jack,  a  handsome,  unshaven  youth  from 
Canada,  said:  "Here.  I  don't  need  LSD  to  turn 
me  on.  I  can  get  the  same  feeling  from  see- 
ing the  beauty  ot  the  mountains  and  the 
cliffs  and  the  trees." 

Park  oflBclals  at  Yosemlte  say  that  many 
visitors  are  shocked  and  bothered  by  the 
presence  of  the  hippies  with  their  strange 
mode  of  living  and  slovenly  dress.  But  they, 
too,  have  a  right  to  be  in  the  park  unless 
they  break  the  law. 

Then  there  are  the  problems  of  young 
folks  of  both  sexes  camping  together. 

"How  do  you  know  which  ones  are  married 
and  which  aren't?"  asked  one  park  ranger. 
"We  can't  do  anything  about  It  if  their  par- 
ents let  them  come  up  here  without  chap- 
erones." 

A  special  report  on  the  Yoswanlte  crime 
problem  made  by  t^ree  police  experts  also 
placed  the  blame  oitpcu'ente. 
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"From  the  growing  number  of  unsuper- 
vised Juveniles  vlslUng  the  park,  one  conjec- 
tures that  some  parents  must  imagine  the 
park  is  as  a  safe,  federal  nursery  school 
where  rangers  act  as  baby-sitters."  the  report 
said. 

PATBOL    BANOEBS   CAU.ED    IN 

The  citylike  problems  created  by  the 
crowds  In  Yoeemlte  Valley  during  the  peak  of 
the  19^7  summer  season  required  pulling  in 
most  of  the  patrol  rangers  from  the  back 
country.  Twice,  specially  trained  park  police 
from  the  Washington  area  had  to  be  flown 
to  the  park  to  assist  in  crime  control.  Twenty 
arrests  were  made  for  narcotics  violations — 
four  times  more  than  in  the  previous  five 
years  combined. 

Much  of  the  crime  is  committed  by  petty 
thieves  who  find  park  conditions  ideal  for 
stealing  from  cars  and  campsites. 

"We  have  thousands  of  people  in  an  un- 
familiar environment  doing  unfamiliar 
things."  a  park  official  told  me.  "An  un- 
shaven man  In  mldaftemoon  carrying  a  bun- 
dle of  clothes  is  a  normal  sight  in  a  camp- 
ground. He  may  have  Just  stolen  the  clothes, 
but  no  one  would  suspect  it." 

Criminals  also  know  that  Yosemlte  and 
other  parks  are  short  of  help.  Exit  gates  are 
unmanned  much  of  the  Ume,  so  getaways 
are  easy  even  w^en  crimes  are  reported. 

LAW    ENPOBCEMKNT   CBITICIZED 

Park  officials  say  that  the  hippies  In  1987 
proved  far  lees  troublesome  than  motorcycle 
gangs  and  rowdy  Juveniles  who  invaded  Yo- 
semlte Valley  in  large  groups  during  1985 
and  1968. 

The  entire  law-enforcement  system  in  na- 
tional parks — which  most  officials  agree  is 
archaic — is  in  need  of  overhauling.  Many 
park  rangers,  with  the  responsibility  for 
making  arrests,  have  not  received  adequate 
police  training.  And  Justice  is  dispensed  with 
little  uniformity  by  park  commissioners  or 
the  nearest  United  States  dUtrict  commis- 
sioner. 

In  Grand  Teton  National  Park,  a  park  sea- 
sonal ranger,  acting  on  a  tip,  barged  In  on 
two  college  youths  sleeping  In  a  tent.  One  of 
.  the  youths  admitted  he  had  taken  a  small 
amount  of  LSD  two  days  earlier  (which  in 
itself  was  not  illegal)  and  even  showed  the 
ranger  where  he  kept  another  ciHMiile  of  LSD. 

Hoping  to  make  an  example  of  the  youth, 
the  seasonal  ranger,  a  law-school  student 
during  most  of  the  year,  arrested  the  two  19- 
year-olds  for  "disorderly  conduct."  The  U.S. 
District  Commissioner  in  Jackson,  Wyo.,  or- 
dered them  placed  In  a  county  Jail  cell  along 
with  drunks  and  common  criminals.  The 
youth  who  had  admitted  taking  the  LSD  was 
fined  $500  by  the  district  commissioner  and 
sentenced  to  the  maximum  six  months  In 
Jail.  Five  days  later,  when  the  youth's  par- 
ents arrived  in  Jackson  and  made  a  protest, 
the  sentence  was  reduced  to  five  days  and 
ClOO. 

CONVlCnOH    BEVEBSED 

The  case  was  appealed  to  the  federal  dis- 
trict court  of  Wyoming,  where  the  conviction 
was  quickly  reversed.     ♦ 

There  are  no  easy  answers  to  the  citylike 
problems  of  the  parks  today.  The  park  serv- 
ice experimented  with  ■several  restrictions 
In  the  summer  of  1968,  Including  reduction 
of  the  number  of  vehicles  and  tents  allowed 
in  Yoeemlte  Valley  campgrounds  and  making 
a  one-way  loop  road  system  in  the  most 
heavily  used  end  of  the  valley. 

Additional  Ideas  being  considered  for 
Yosemlte  and  other  crowded  parks  Include 
shorter  camping  stays,  higher  fees,  and  a 
reservation  system.  Spreading  the  use  of  the 
parks  by  having  more  visitation  in  spring 
and  fall  would.  In  theory,  reduce  congestion 
greatly.  But  no  one  knows  how  to  get  mil- 
lions of  Americans  to  shift  their  traditional 
vacation  plans. 

More  campgrounds  and  developed  areas 
could  be  constructed  in  park  sections  now 


unused.  But  such  exteiulons  are  opposed  by 
conservatlonlsu  and  others  who  want  to 
maintain  as  much  of  the  park  as  poeslble  In 
Its  original  condition. 

Establishment  of  slow-speed  roculs,  charges 
for  camping,  and  other  regulaUons  may 
eliminate  some  of  the  people  who  now  go 
to  a  national  park  Just  because  it's  there. 
Many  of  these  visitors  do  not  really  care 
whether  they  visit  a  naUonal  park  as  long 
as  their  recreation  needs  are  met. 


RESTBAINTS    OPPOSED 

These  paople  might  be  satisfied  at  state  or 
city  parks,  private  campgrounds  or  recrea- 
tion spots,  or  in  other  federal  areas.  Cali- 
fornia state  parks  already  are  so  crowded 
that  a  reservation  system  was  started  in  1968. 

Some  National  Park  Service  officials  balk 
at  restraints  that  would  keep  the  average 
sightseer  out  of  the  park.  The  parks,  they 
argue,  are  supported  by  all  the  people.  And 
the  park  service  cannot  close  the  gates  to 
"nonbellevers."  who  may  really  need  the 
park  more  than  the  wilderness  buffs.  Coming 
even  as  sightseers,  they  may  learn  how  the 
wonders  of  nature  refresh  the  inner  man.       1 

That  Ideal  Is  fine,  agree  the  conservation- 
ists. They  they  add  a  sizable  "but":  The  park 
service  had  better  find  a  way  of  putting  It 
into  pracUce  that  won't  violate  the  mandate 
of  Congress  back  in  1916— to  preserve  the 
park  areas  for  future  generations. 

"Pabkinson's  Law"  im  the  Pabks — IV 

(Note.— 'the  National  Park  Service  has 
found  ItseU  with, an  uncomfortable  equa- 
tion: Every  increase  In  visitor  capacity  Is 
outmatched  by  increase  in  use.  It's  a  case  of 
access  vs.  excess,  with  conflicts  of  Interests 
and    pressures — and    some    hard    decisions 

due. ) 

Isle  Rotale,  Mich.,  May  23,  1968— Some- 
thing Is  missing  from  this  IdylUc;  water- 
bound  national  park  in  the  upper  reaches 
of  Lake  Superior. 

About  700  moose  live  on  45-mlle-long 
Isle  Royale.  15  miles  from  the  nearest  main- 
land shore.  There  are  also  25  wolves  (almost 
never  seen)  as  well  as  assorted  birds  and 
small  animals — and  the  fish  that  swim  in 
surrounding  waters. 

The  park  also  has  amenities  for  human 
visitors:  3  rustic  lodges.  88  camping  shel- 
ters, and  115  miles  of  hiking  trails. 

But  by  contrast  vrtth  all  other  United 
States  national  parks.  Isle  Royale  definitely 
lacks  two  inevitable  conveniences  of  the 
combustion  age :  ,  i 

Cars. 

And  roads. 

If  you  want  to  come  to  Isle  Royale.  you 
must  travel  by  boat  or  chartered  plane.  Once 
here,  If  you  want  to  get  from  Rock  Harbor 
at  the  east  end  of  the  park  island  to  Wlndl- 
go  at  the  west  end.  you  must  go  by  motor- 
boat,  canoe,  or  foot.  Those  who  hike  the 
Greenstone  Ridge  TraU  running  the  length 
of  the  Uland  are  entitled  to  wear  a  blue- 
and-whlte  shoulder  patch  to  prove  they've 
done  It. 

CANOES  BEPLACE  CABS 

The  roadlessness  of  Isle  Royale  not  only 
makes  this  park  distinctive,  but  It  sets  the 
tone  of  the  entire  island.  The  people  I  saw 
getting  off  the  National  Park  Service  boat 
from  the  mainland  had  packs,  sleeping  bags, 
canoes,  and  groceries,  ready  to  go  off  to  the 
trails  and  shelters  for  a  weekend  or  week-- 
long  experience  with  nature. 

Elsewhere  In  the  national  park  system  the 
pattern  is  quite  different.  In  the  rest  of  my 
20  000-mlle  swing  through  major  park  areas, 
I  found  that  the  majority  of  visitors  regard 
roads  and  motor  vehicles  as  a  boon. 

On  the  weekend  I  visited  YeUowstone  in 
Wyoming,  the  road  alongside  Old  Faithful 
geyser  was  one  continuous  traffic  Jam  "Bear 
Jams"  occurred  every  mile  or  so  as  cars 
stopped  right  In  the  road  for  occupants  to 
feed  the  bears  or  take  pictures.  Trailer  homes 
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and  ounpar  vehlelM  crowdad  together  In  an 
overflow  area  resembling  a  lupennarket 
parking  lot  on  Saturday  morning. 

Similar  situations   preTalled  elsewhere. 

California's  Tosemlte  Valley  suffered  traf> 
flc  Jams,  the  roar  of  motorcycles,  the  chug  of 
trailer  generator*,  and   smog  caxised  by   ve- 
hicle fumes  plus  campflre  smoke. 
■xncpn-To-BxrMra  tbavitc 

One  campground  In  the  Oreat  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park  In  North  Carolina 
and  Tennessee  was  almost  filled  by  a  mobile- 
home  club  of  retired  people  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  SUtes.  They  had  chosen  this 
public  area  as  their  rendezvous  spot. 

TraiBc  on  U.S.  441,  running  34  miles  across 
the  Oreat  Smoky  Park,  was  almoet  bumper 
to  bumper  on  a  Sunday  afternoon.  Visitors 
traveling  just  for  tht  scenery  had  to  endure 
the  push  of  high-speed  drivers  using  the 
road  only  as  the  shortest  distance  between 
points  in  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina 

On  US.  101  Inside  Washington  State's 
Olympic  National  Park,  I  saw  heavily  loaded 
lumber  trucks  speed  along  the  side  of  scenic 
Lake  Crescent  at  70  m.p.h  .  occasionally 
forcing  park  visitors  onto  the  shoulders  of 
me  namw  two-lane  road. 
~  A  s«rT«y  of  17  National  Park  Service  areas 
In  lB<n  showed  that  camper-trucks  and  mo- 
bile homes  accounted  (or  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  vehicles  using  national-park  camp- 
ing facilities.  The  Increase  of  vehicles  pro- 
duces a  demand  for  more  and  bigger  roads 
and  for  added  natural  areas  to  be  turned  Into 
campsites.  That  means  more  gas  stations, 
grocery  stores,  cobi  laundries,  cafeterias,  and 
trailer  hookups. 

The  result  la  escalation  k  la  Parkinson — 
for  every  increase  In  capacity  an  even  greater 
Increase  in  use. 

Conservation  groups  have  for  years  been 
demanding  an  end  to  new  road  construction 
within  the  parks  and  a  limitation  on  camp- 
sites and  other  tourist-serving  facilities. 

The  National  Park  Service  has  been  caught 
between   pressures   to  conserve   the  natural 
'areas  and  to  make  them  available  for  more 
.  vlaltors. 

Prom  19A6  to  '68.  during  the  Mission  66  de- 
velopment program,  the  "parks  are  for  peo- 
ple" concept  seemed  to  be  winning  out.  A 
change  In  policy,  however.  Is  beginning  to 
•merge  now. 

Following  a  taak-force  study  of  park  roads, 
their  use,  and  other  transportation  possi- 
bilities. Park  Service  Director  Oeorge  B 
Hartzog,  Jr.  and  Interior  Secretary  Stewart  L. 
Udall  approved  a  revolutionary  new  set  of 
road  standards. 

BOAD   POLICT   OtrrLZHCD 

The  road-poUcy  statement  says  that  the 
national  parks  'stand  today  at  the  same 
crossroads  as  do  the  American  cities — some 
of  which  seem  on  the  verge  of  choking  on 
their  automobiles.  Just  as  noise,  congestion, 
and  pollution  threaten  the  quality  of  urban 
life,  they  have  begun  to  erode  the  quaUty  of 
the  park  experience." 

The  national  parks  can  no  longer  accom- 
modate every  person  who  wants  to  drive  an 
automobile  without  restriction  unless  an 
open-end  road-conatruction  program  is  car- 
ried out,  the  statement  adds.  And  an  open- 
end  roctd  program  Is   not  favored. 

"Inevitably.  If  the  park  experience  is  to 
maintain  Its  distinctive  quality."  the  state- 
ment continues,  "the  numbers  of  people, 
their  methods  of  access  and  circulation,  will 
necessarily  have  to  be  more  closely  con- 
trolled." 
•^    Specifically,  the  new  policy  ad;vocates  that: 

Park  roads  should  not  be  links  of  the  fed- 
eral network. 

The  National  Park  Service  must  not  be 
obligated  to  construct  roads,  or  to  manage 
traflic.  In  order  that  new  kinds  of  mobile 
camping  vehicles  be  accommodated.  The  de- 
velopment of  parking  areas  for  trailers  at 
park   entrances,   and   the   exclusion   of   ve- 


'^ 


hieles  from  park  roads  not  capable  of  han- 
dling them,  are  appropriate  solutions. 

Paced  with  a  choice  of  creating  a  severe 
road  scar  in  order  to  bring  visitors  close  to 
a  point  of  interest,  or  requiring  visitors  to 
walk  a  considerable  distance,  or  considering 
an  alternate  transportation  system,  the  de- 
cision should  be  against  the  road. 

Reeearch  be  conducted  and  high  priority 
given  to  pilot  programs  seeking  other  trans- 
portation systems  m'ore  appropriate  than 
roads — tramways,  mtonorails.  rail  conveyer 
systems,  helicopters,  and  hydrofoils. 

Long  stretches  of  straight  roads  in  parks 
should  be  avoided,  and  they  should  not  be 
designed  simply  to  link  points  of  interest. 
Every  park  road  should,  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible, take  maximum  advantage  of  scenic  and 
interpretive  values  and  constitute  an  enjoy- 
able and  Informative  experience  In  Itself. 

Speed  limits  can  be  reduced,  roads  con- 
verted Into  one-way  systems,  service  roads 
be  made  into  one-way  nature  roads,  or  autos 
limited  to  certain  portions  of  a  park  and 
replaced  by  bus.  mlnitraln,  or  other  trans- 
portation. 

rASLT    HIGHWATS   ENCOTTaAOBi 

Implementing  some  of  these  changes  may 
cause  severe  adjustments  for  many  citizens 
accustomed  to  easy  road  access  to  the  na- 
tional parks.  By  a  significant  coincidence, 
the  national-park  concept  reached  Its  de- 
velopment stage  about  the  same  time  as 
the  automobile,  and  they  have  grown  simul- 
taneously. 

Secretary  Udall  and  Parks  Director  Hart- 
zog are  In  the  midst  of  an  admlnlstratlTS 
battle  now  with  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation on  the  problem  of  through  high- 
ways Inside  the  parks  Mr.  Udall  wants  ez- 
UUng  U.S.  highways  In  the  parks  to  be 
stripped  of  their  designation  as  federal  high- 
ways. And  he  has  requested  that  other 
routes  be  designated  or  constructed  so  the 
parks  csn  be  bypassed  by  through  traffic. 
Mr.  Hartzog  Is  entangled  In  a  bureau- 
cratic tussle  with  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  over  his  attempt  to  cancel,  defer,  or 
change  some  roads  previously  approved  and 
now  in  the  design  stage.  He  wants  low- 
speed,  narrow,  scenic  roads  instead  of 
straight,  wide  roads  the  BPR  people  say  are 
necessary   for  safety  considerations. 

"We  have  been  building  roads  so  visitors  ° 
can  drive  46  to  66  mile*  an  hour,"  say*  Mr. 
Hartcog.    "I    don't    think   you    can    have    a 
qaullty  park  experience  at  that  speed. 

"The  parks  are  not  crowded  with  people, 
but  with  autos,"  he  adds.  "We  hope  to  dem- 
onstrate that  by  slow  speeds,  one-way  motor 
nature  roads.  Interpretive  signs,  and  short 
walks  from  road  turnouts,  there  Is  an  ex- 
perience beyond  the  road  for  the  average 
visitor." 

Secretary  Udall  says  the  nation  should 
have  "a  series  of  scenic  parkways  like  the 
Blue  Ridge  for  people  who  don't  want  to  get 
out  of  their  automobiles  except  maybe  at 
an  overlook.  But  the  big  national  parks 
should  be  dedicated  to  the  Idea  of  getting 
people  out  of  their  automobiles." 

Although  obstacles  confront  the  park 
service  In  effecting  new  policies,  Mr.  Hart- 
zog  already   has   taken   some  action. 

To  relieve  traffic  congestion  in  Tosemlte 
Valley,  the  service  Is  experimenting  with  a 
one-way  road  system  in  the  most  crowded 
part  of  the  valley,  and  the  park  conces- 
sionaire is  providing  bus  service. 

At  Colorado's  Mesa  Verde  NaUonal  Park, 
Mr.  Hartsog  has  canceted  a  contract  for  a 
high-quality  road  to  WetherlU  Mesa,  an 
area  of  newly  excavated  cliff  mlns  due 
to  open  soon.  After  a  personal  Inspection 
of  the  site,  he  decided  In  favor  of  having 
the  public  use  a  narrow,  winding  old  fire 
road  to  the  mesa.  It  will  be  improved  slight- 
ly and  covered,  not  with  blacktop,  but 
with  a  composition  that  blends  with  the 
setting. 
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No  automobiles  will  be  allowed  on  the 
mesa  overlooking  the  cUff-rutn  site.  Cars  will 
be  parked  at  a  central  location  far  back  from 
the  rim.  near  a  visitor  center  and  small  food 
concession.  Visitors  will  either  hike  the  half 
mile  to  the  rim,  or  be  taken  part  way  by  small 
mlnltralns. 

"I  dont  want  automobile  noise  or  gasoline 
fumes  or  any  dust  detracting  from  this  ex- 
perience." Mr.  Hartzog  said  during  an  Inspec- 
tion trip  as  he  looked  out  at  the  cliff  dwellings 
fiom  which  the  Indians  had  mysteriously 
departed  700  years  ago. 

"Those  who  come  to  WetherlU  may  have  to 
work  for  it  a  bit,  rather  than  driving  right 
up  to  the  rim  In  a  car,"  he  added.  But  It  will 
be  worth  It  to  see  It  In  as  quiet  and  Inspira- 
tional an  atmosphere  as  possible." 

The  whole  question  of  new  modes  of  trans- 
port is  at  the  moment  highly  controversial, 
both  among  the  public  and  within  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service. 

Howard  Stricklln,  superintendent  of  Orand 
Canyon  National  Park  in  Arizona,  would  like 
to  have  several  tramways  going  down  Into 
the  canyon  to  give  visitors  a  breathtaking 
and  educational  trip.  But  Mr.  Hartzog  has 
ruled  that  the  tramway  proposal  not  be  In- 
cluded In  the  park's  master  plan  for  the 
future. 

TSAIfWAT    DCBATK 

Mr.  Hartzog  believes  that  in  some  parks, 
however,  tramways  or  other  types  of  trans- 
port may  be  the  best  solution  to  future  prob- 
lems of  access  within  parks. 

Anthony  Wayne  Smith,  president  of  the 
National  Parks  Association,  disagrees. 

"We  are  opposed  to  tramways  becatise  they 
would  be  mechanical  intrusions  into  areas 
which  ought  to  be  kept  In  their  natural 
state."  Mr.  Smith  says. 

But  Joseph  W.  Penfold.  conservation  direc- 
tor of  the  Izaak  Walton  League,  advocates 
seeking  ways  to  apply  new  transportation 
technologies  In  the  parks.  He  even  suggests 
that  at  Yellowstone,  a  monorail  system  might 
be  preferable  to  expanding  the  major  road 
network. 

These  controversies  seem  less  Important  to- 
day than  the  overall  objectives  as  put  forth 
in  the  new  road  policy  statement: 

"The  single  abiding  purpose  of  national 
porks  Is  to  bring  man  and  hi*  environment 
into  closer  harmony.  It  is  therefore  the  qual- 
ity of  the  park  experience — and  not  the  sta- 
tistics of  travel — which  must  be  the  primary 
concern." 

Conservation  g^ups  which  In  the  past  have 
criticised  the  park  service  for  t>elng  too  in- 
terested in  the  statistics.  In  trying  to  get 
more  people  to  the  parks,  will  be  watching  to 
see  that  the  park  service  lives  up  to  the  noble 
purpose  embodied  In  Its  new  road  policy. 

How  Much  Shodlo  Vf*  Tai»  th«  Wild 
Places? — V 

(NoTz. — A  century  ago,  America  was  con- 
quering Its  wide-open  sp>acee.  Today,  It  Is 
trying  to  preserve  them.  Result:  a  ceaseless 
struggle  between  forces  detennined  to  save 
the  wilderness  areas  and  those  bent  on  mak- 
ing them  more  accessible  to  more  people.) 

Desbick  Knob.  Txnn,,  May  29.  1969. — As 
we  relaxed  around  the  campflre  after  an  all- 
day  backpack  trip  to  Derrick  Knob  in  the 
Oreat  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park,  I 
asked  my  fellow  hikers: 

"Why  are  you  here?" 

What  was  It  that  made  this  group  of  20 
Smoky  Mountain  Hiking  Club  members  leave 
the  comforts  of  home  to  tote  a  30-pound 
pack  alongside  a  ruahing  creek  for  eight 
hours,  cook  a  meal  of  dehydrated  or  canned 
food,  and  sleep  on  the  hard  ground? 

"I  love  the  quiet  here  and  getting  away 
from  city  noises  and  amells,"  said  Ruth 
Young.  A  secretary  five  days  a  week.  Miss 
Young  la  captive  to  canned  music  all  day  at 
one  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  plants 
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in  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.  "I  enjoy  sleeping  among 
the  rustling  leaves  and  hearing  the  mountain 
streams,"  she  said.  "When  leave*  fall  at  home 
it  means  something  to  clean  up." 

Ernest  Wroblewskl.  also  from  Oak  Ridge, 
had  been  trying  along  the  way  to  interpret 
nature  to  his  11 -year-old  son  Tommy. 

"What  we  learn  from  things  like  the  seeds 
and  the  turning  Of  the  leaves  helps  man  to 
understand  his  universe."  Mr.  Wroblewskl 
said.  "If  we  get  a  lesson  from  the  world  of 
nature  on  how  to  survive,  we  can  apply  this 
to  our  own  future," 

Leroy  G.  Pox,  a  chemical  engineer  from 
KnoxvlUe,  said  the  wilderness  was  to  him  a 
"humbling  experience."  Mechanical  engineer 
Ray  Payne,  from  Oak  Ridge,  said  the  hikes 
offered  a  physical  challenge,  the  satisfaction 
of  accomplishment,  of  finding  out  what  you 
can  do. 

"The  Bible  says  people  went  Into  the 
mountains  for  Inspiration,"  said  O.  K.  Ser- 
geant of  Oak  Ridge.  "And  so  do  we." 

INSTANT      KELEASE 

Mr.  Sergeant,  president  of  the  hiking  club. 
Invited  me  on  the  two-day  outing  so  I  could 
see  the  kind  of  national  park  experience  he 
believes  is  missed  by  the  vast  majority  of 
visitors  who  get  their  impressions  out  of  a 
car  window,  from  a  crowded  highway  over- 
look, or  at  an  equally  crowded  campground. 

No  doubt  about  it.  I  felt  an  instant  release 
from  the  pressures  of  civilization  once  we 
started  up  the  side  of  Sams  Creek,  crossed 
and  recrossed  the  creek,  accompanied  by 
nature's  gentle  sounds — birds  and  squirrels 
and  the  wind.  And  at  the  top,  hiking  along 
the  Appalachian  Trail,  we  saw  the  bright 
colors  of  .-lutumn  splashed  on  the  neighbor- 
ing hillsides. 

Yet  the  wilderness  experience  has  its  draw- 
backs, especially  to  this  tenderfoot  who  had 
not  carried  a  backpack  since  the  wartime 
training  days  of  the  early  19408.  And  I  did 
not  sleep  too  well  under  the  stars  after  hear- 
ing some  rustling  near  my  sleeping  bag  and 
having  to  chase  away  a  black  bear  which  had 
come  too  close  for  comfort. 

Those  who  make  the  effort  to  get  away 
from  the  roads  and  CMnmerclal  developments 
to  enjoy  nature  on  its  own  terms  feel  very 
strongly  that  every  square  foot  of  wilderness 
area  in  the  Great  Smokies  park  should  be 
preser\'ed.  They  are  equally  opposed  to  open- 
ing the  national  parks  and  other  natural 
areas  to  more  extensive  tourist  facilities. 

The  ageless  Smokies  typify  strikingly  the 
wilderness  terrains  over  which  opposing 
forces  wage  a  ceaseless  battle — attempting  to 
exert  pressure  on  the  public,  on  Congress, 
and  on  the  National  Park  Service. 

HIGBWAT      OPPOSQ) 

As  we  hiked  along  the  Appalachian  Trail 
toward  CUngmans  Dome.  "Sarge  '  Sergeant 
pointed  out  the  area  where  the  National  Park 
Service  had  proposed  building  a  transmoun- 
taln  road  across  this  park  which  straddles 
the  Tennessee-North  Carolina  border. 

The  Smoky  Mountains  Hiking  Club,  the 
Wilderness  Society,  the  Sierra  Club,  and  con- 
servationists throughout  the  nation  flooded 
Congress,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
the  President  with  mall  opposing  this  road, 
it  would  scar  the  countryside,  they  charged, 
and  would  ruin  for  all  time  a  priceless  wild- 
erness area. 

The  hiking  club  even  staged  a  protest  hike, 
with  600  people,  ranging  In  age  from  7  to 
81,  walking  through  part  of  the  area.  And  300 
witnesses  testified  at  two  public  hearings,  a 
heavy  majority  of  them  arguing  aga'i.st  the 
road  and  for  additional  park  acreage  to  be 
set  aside  exclusively  as  wilderness  area. 
'  The  National  Park  Service  had  offered  to 
build  the  transmountaln  road  to  fulfill  a  pre- 
vious legal  commitment*  to  citizens  on  the 
North  Carolina  side  of  the  park.  Park  Serv- 
ice officials  also  contended  that  the  road  was 
needed  to  relieve  the  congestion  on  the  single 
existing  highway  across  the  park. 


Conservationists  countered  that  the  traffic 
problem  could  be  solved  without  building  a 
road  that  would  destroy  wilderness  areas  and 
detract  from  the  very  things  which  attract 
the  tourists  in  the  first  place. 

The  nationwide  pressures  of  the  conserva- 
tionists far  outweighed  the  pressure  by  the 
businessmen  of  the  small  towns  In  North 
Carolina  and  Tennessee  who  were  backing 
the  road.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L. 
UdaU  decided  In  December,  1967,  that  it 
would  not  be  built. 

The  Intensity  and  strength  of  the  cam- 
paign against  the  transmountaln  road  dis- 
closed the  extent  to  which  public  opinion 
regarding  wilderness  has  shifted  over  the 
years. 

A  century  ago  the  great  push  was  toward 
conquest  of  the  wilderness.  This  has  been 
replaced  by  demand  for  protection  of  what 
wilderness  remains.  The  demand  is  not  just 
from  those  who  use  the  wilderness.  They  are 
far  outnumbered  by  millions  of  urban 
Americans  who  may  never  venture  into  the 
wilds  themselves  but  who  feel  a  responsi- 
bility or  a  need  for  knowing  that  wilderness 
still  exists  "out  there." 

This  groundswell  of  popular  support,  mold- 
ed into  a  national  political  force  by  such 
organizations  as  the  Wilderness  Society,  the 
Sierra  Club,  and  the  National  Parks  Asso- 
ciation, was  largely  responsible  for  passage 
of  Wilderness  Act  of  1984.  The  landmark  act 
provided  for  designation  by  Congress  of  sec- 
tions of  federal  lands  to  be  kept  forever  In  a 
wild  state. 

WILDERNESS    DEFINED 

Official  wilderness  designation "  Includes 
much  more  than  just  large  stands  of  virgin 
timber.  Wilderness  Is  "an  area  of  undevel- 
oped federal  land  retaining  Its  primeval  char- 
acter and  Influence,  without  permanent  Im- 
provements or  human  habitation,  which  Is 
protected  and  managed  so  as  to  preserve  Its 
natural  condition.  .  .  ." 

The  Wilderness  Act  brings  both  benefits 
and  difficulties  to  the  National  Park  Service. 
It  win  give  added  protection  to  national 
parks  and  monuments  against  threats  such 
as  the  recent  proposals  for  power  dams  on 
the  Colorado  River  which  would  have  backed 
up  water  Into  Grand  Canyon. 

But,  concomitantly  with  outlining  wilder- 
ness areas,  the  act  also  requires  the  park 
service  to  specify  exact  boundaries  of  acre- 
age In  the  parks  to  be  kept  free  of  roads, 
campgrounds,  and  all  other  development  for 
all  time  to  come. 

In  most  national  parks,  roads  or  mass-use 
facilities  take  up  less  than  5  percent  of  the 
total  park  area,  although  campgrounds  cr 
lodges  often  are  In  several  sections  of  a  park. 
Park  service  management  of  the  rest  of  the 
park  is  stricter  than  that  of  any  other  gov- 
ernment agency  with  responsibilities  for 
wilderness  land.  The  park  service  does  not 
allow  campgrounds  or  roads  In  its  .back  coun- 
try. It  prohibits  mining,  logging,  grazing, 
hunting,  or  water  development. 

National  Park  Service  Director  George  B. 
Hartzog  Jr.  is  required  under  the  Wilderness 
Act  to  determine  that  areas  left  out  of  wil- 
derness classification  will  be  sufficient  for 
all  possible  future  demands  of  an  ever- 
Increasing  vlsltatl(jp  load. 

Use  of  national  parks  has  doubled  In  the 
last  12  years.  Most  visitors  want  to  be  able 
to  see  the  wilderness  from  a  road,  without 
actually  going  into  the  back  country.  Hence 
the  questions;  Should  additional  roads  or 
campgrounds  or  lodges  be  built  for  tomor- 
row's visitors?  And  can  all  of  the  visitor 
needs  of  the  future  be  met  within  the  cor- 
ridors of  development  kept  out  of  wilderness 
classification? 

CONSERVATIONISTS    SPEAK   OUT 

At  the  first  series  of  local  pubUc  hearings 
on  specific  park  areas  to  be  Included  as  wil- 
derness, the  park  service  ran  Into  severe 
opposition   from    organized    conservationists 


over  the  amount  of  acreage  to  be  set  aside  as 
wilderness. 

At  hearings  on  the  Great  Smoky  Moun- 
tains NaUonal  Park,  the  Wilderness  Society 
and  other  conservation  groups  suggested  pre- 
serving 30  percent  more  area  than  the  350,000 
acres  in  the  park  service  proposal.  Park  serv- 
ice plans  for  additional  campgrounds,  added 
scenic  motor-nature  trajls,  buffer  or 
"threshold"  areas  around  existmg  roads,  and 
a  rustic  hiker's  overnight  lodge  were  all  op- 
posed by  conservationists. 

For  Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park  In  Cali- 
fornia, the  park  service  proposed  setting 
aside  49.800  acres  as  wilderness.  At  the  public 
hearing  the  Wilderness  Society  spoke  out  for 
twice  that  amount.  In  a  revised  plan  recently 
submitted  to  Congress,  the  park  service  In- 
creased Its  wilderness  proposal  to  73.333 
acres.  But  It  still  left  large  sectlonSi-up  to  a 
mile  or  more  on  either  side  of  the  park 
roads — as  threshold  areas,  instead  of  having 
the  wilderness  boundary  go  right  up  to  the 
road's  edge,  as  demanded  by  conservationists. 

Mr.  Hartzog  believes  that  threshold  areas 
adjoining  existing  roads,  or  those  set  aside 
to  provide  space  for  one-way.  motor-nature 
trails,  aie  needed  to  give  park  visitors  who 
may  be  planning  only  to  drive  through  a  park 
the  opportunity  to  explore  the  mood  and 
temper  of  the  wild  country.  Once  the  visitor 
samples  It,  he  may  have  the  desire  to  retiu-n 
for  a  hiking  trip  Into  the  wilderness. 

"You  can't  just  order  a  visitor  to  get  out  of 
his  car,"  says  the  national  parks  director. 
"You  have  to  entice  him  out  of  his  car.  We 
may  be  able  to  show,  through  motor-nature" 
trails,  short  nature  walks,  lookouts,  outdoor 
exhibits,  or  other  methods  of  interpretation, 
the  meaning  of  wilderness  and  what  it  can 
offer." 

M06t  conservation  groups  disagree  with 
this  wilderness  threshold  concept. 

"Apparently  the  newcomer  is  expected  to 
explore  the  mood  and  the  temper  of  the 
wilderness  from  the  cushioned  seat  of  his  air- 
conditioned  car,  or  at  worst,  from  the  un- 
cushloned  seat  of  a  picnic  table  within  a  few 
feet  of  a  road,"  comments  Stewart  M.  Brand- 
borg,  executive  director  of  the  Wlldernees 
Society. 

ENCROACHMENTS  SEEN  I 

"Also,  a  motor-nature  trail  can't  be  a  trail 
if  a  car  can  go  on  it."  Mr.  Brandborg  adds. 
"While  there  may  be  merit  In  getttog  people 
out  of  cars  to  walk  a  few  yards,  I  don't  see 
that  motor-nature  trails  Justify  the  exclusive 
use  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of 
wilderness.  "^ 

"The  only  effective  buffer  zone  must  be 
within  the  wilderness  area  boundaries.  Any- 
thing left  out  ultimately  will  be  put  to  some 
other  conflicting  use  despite  the  best  Inten- 
tions of  today's  administrators,  who  promise 
to  protect  It  under  the  wilderness  thresh- 
old concept." 

Members  of  Congress,  beset  by  pressures 
both  from  conservationists  and  from  con- 
stituents who  want  parks  made  more  acces- 
sible, also  have  definite  views  on  these  Is- 
sues. 

"I  supported  the  wilderness  bill,"  says 
Rep.  Roy  A.  Taylor  (D)  of  North  Carolina, 
chairman  of  the  House  Interior  subcommit- 
tee on  parks  and  recreation.  "But  the  na- 
tional parks  also  have  got  to  be  made  to 
serve  all  the  people.  I  don't  buy  the  concept 
that  we  should  build  roads  only  to  the  end 
of  a  park  and  then  have  people  walk.  The 
walkers  are  being  heard  from  a  lot  more 
than  the  car  riders.  We  are  paying  too  much 
attention  to  vocal  minorities.  The  parks 
should  be  developed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
all  users." 

Congress  eventually  will  hold  hearings  on 
all  park  wilderness  plans  and  then  make  the 
final  decision  as  to  which  areas  should  be 
held  forever  Inviolate  as  wilderness  and 
which  should  be  left  for  roads  and  other  de- 
velopments. 

If    the    soundings    taken    as    I    travelled 
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tlirougli  optional  purks  In  r«c«nt  mnn*>^a  ,^t* 
*  tru*  Indicator,  th«  enthualaom  and  <iMil- 
c*Uon  of  thoae  who  hike  tb*  back  cormtry 
will  carry  th«  day  In  aaaurlng  that  odequata 
amounu  of  wlldamaaa  are  pr«s«rT«d. 

I  racall  maetlnc  *  young  coupla,  Mr.  and 
lira.  Bobart  Raiachlw,  on  a  trail  In  Olymplo 
National  Park.  Vaoatloning  from  their  atudlaa 
at  Oantral  College  of  Waahlngton,  tha 
Balachkaa  were  beading  up  the  trail  toward 
Mt.  Olympua  and  the  high  divide  on  an 
•Ight-day  pack^trlp.  Betty  Belachke,  from 
nearby  Tacoma,  had  hiked  In  the  Olymplca 
■Ince  ahe  waa  U,  and  wu  Introducing  her 
North  Oakotan  husband  to  Ita  natural 
glorlea. 

"Write  in  your  article."  she  said,  "that 
they  should  leave  the  wUdemees  areas  for 
backpackers  like  us,  and  not  put  a  lot  of 
roada  In  the  parks." 

O.K.,  Betty.  It  Is  written.  Now  it's  up  to 
Oongreas. 


May  27,  1969 


profit  from  added  business  if  greater  num- 
bers of  people  wanted  boat  rides  But  he  knew 
and  loved  the  rtver  and  the  wildlife.  And  he 
Is  afraid  of  what  might  happen. 

'Three  years  ago  there  were  only  four  raft 
operators,"  he  said.  "Now  there  are  18.  and 
there's  no  end  In  sight.  Some  of  the  opera tora 
have  half  a  doeen  large  rafts,  each  making 
two  or  more  trips  a  day.  And  there  are  private 
rafu  and  canoes  which  stop  to  let  off  the 
people.  They  often  frighten  the  »nim^is  or 
birds  while  trying  to  get  pictures. 

"My  concern  Is  for  the  ecology  of  the  river. 
The  game  we  saw  today  don't  stay  If  the  river 
Is  overuiied  by  people.  Or  the  wUdllfe  wlU  stey 
away  from  the  river  banks  where  they  would 
normally  feed." 


Psopii  Vnsrrs  Lif« — VI 
(NoTB. — A  raft  down  the  Snake  River  la  a 
fln*  way  to  get  cloaa  to  Wyoming's  Grand 
Teton  National  Park.  But  how  much  mof« 
human  trafllc  can  course  the  river  without 
disturbing  the  birds  and  animals  that  live 
there?  33>e  threat  here  and  In  other  national 
parks  has  officials  concerned.) 

OaANs  TrroN  Natxomai.  Pabk.  Wto.,  June  6. 
1968. — "Kease  keep  your  voices  down.  We 
aie  coming  to  an  area  where  some  bald  eagles 
neAt  In  a  cottonwood  tree." 

Ifrank  Ewlng.  our  guide  on  this  float  trip 
at;dawn  on  the  Snake  Rlvej,  skillfully  poled 
the  small  rubber  raft  around  a  bend,  avoid- 
ing the  protruding  gnawed  logs  of  a  beaver- 
dam  on  the  bank. 

A  short  distance  from  the  river  we  saw  the 
nest  high  in  a  cottonwood  tree.  But  no  eagles. 
Current  swept  us  around  another  bend. 
rnalL  put  a  finger  to  bis  lips  and  pointed  to 
a  high  cottonwood  snag.  Sitting  on  a  Jagged 
top,  perfectly  sUll,  was  a  baby  eagle,  gadng 
Into  the  sunrise. 

It  waa  a  moment  to  frame  forever  In  mem- 
ory. Barly  morning  mist  roee  from  the  river. 
The  snow-p&tched  Orand  Teton  range  tow- 
ered In  the  bcM^kground,  Just  emerging  Into 
light.  And  a  rare  wild  bird  In  his  naUve 
habitat,  content  to  watch  lA  curiously — as 
"^    long  aa  we  kept  o\ir  distance. 

As  we  drifted  downstream,  scene  after 
scene  of  native  wildlife  unfolded  In  the  val- 
ley of  the  spectacular  Jackson  Hole  country. 
We  passed  within  25  feet  of  a  cow  mooee  and 
her  calf,  munching  their  morning  meal  of 
young  wlUow  twigs  by  the  river  bank  .  .  . 
then  two  bull  moose  .  .  .  and  In  the  dis- 
tance, leaving  a  tree  to  soar  Into  the  sky  as 
we  approached,  the  mother— or  father — of 
our  baby-eagle  ...  In  a  Uttle  side  slough, 
a  blue  heron,  motionless,  beak  down,  fish- 
ing ...  a  half  dozen  young  American  mer- 
gansers skittering  past  the  raft,  going  up- 
stream. 

So  It  waa  for  10  miles,  silence  unbroken 
except  by  rushing  water,  blowing  leaves  and 
the  gentle  sounds  of  the  morning. 
And  then  .  .  .  p^Ojple. 
Almost  with  a  shock,  after  seeing  nothing 
but  scenic  beauty  and  wildlife  for  three 
hours,  we  heard  the  sound  of  cars  and  looked 
up  to  see  the  20-foot-blgh  garish  Indian- 
tepee  facade  of  a  highway  chuck-wagon 
restaurant.  The  float  trip  was  over  and  we 
were  back  to  the  sights  and  nolae  of 
clvlllaatlon. 

That  afternoon  we  stood  on  the  bank  and 
In  the  space  of  a  few  minutes  watched  four 
large  rafts  coming  down  the  river.  In  each 
raft  about  20  adults  and  children  crowded 
together. 

The  thought  came  to  mind :  It's  a  great  way 
to  see  a  park.  But  how  much  human  traffic 
oould  the  wildlife  absorb  without  111  effects? 
Mr.  Ewlng.  Yale-trained  biologist  turned 
commercial  river  boatman,  asserted  that  the 
river  can't  take  much  more.  Sure,  he  could 


WHO  COMSa  FiasTf 

National  Park  Service  officials  agree.  Some 
reduction  has  already  been  noted  In  the 
number  of  .wUdllf e  to  be  seen  from  Snake 
River.  It  U  suspected  the  Invasion  of  people 
may  have  caused  thU  decline.  But  what  of 
the  future?  Almost  25,000  people  went  on 
raft  trips  in  1987.  a  45  percent  Increase  over 
1988.  If  this  rate  of  increase  were  to  conUnue 
unchecked,  that  stretch  of  river  could  see  a 
million  people  a  season  by  1977. 

Because  the  Snake  River  is  under  state 
rather  than  federal  control  In  this  area,  the 
park  service  cannot  at  present  limit'  the 
number  of  raft  operators  as  long  aa  they 
comply  with  regulations  and  obtain  a  spe- 
cial use  permit.  Park  officials,  however,  are 
hoping  some  method  can  be  found  to  regu- 
late use  of  the  river. 

The  problem  at  Orand  Teton  Is  repeated  In 
one  way  or  another  at  almost  every  naUonal 
park  In  the  United  States:  wildlife  vs.  people. 
Whose  rtghu  are  preeminent  when  the  goal 
of  having  people  use  the  park  and  see  the 
animals  and  birds  clashes  with  the  mission 
of  preserving  the  wildlife  In  their  naUve 
habiut? 

One  of  the  most  urgent  situations  facing 
the  park  service  concerns  the  safety  of  back- 
country  campers  In  Olacler  National  Park. 
After  two  19-year-old  girls  were  killed  by 
grlazly  bears  In  separate  Incidents  on  the 
Mime  night  in  August.  1967,  some  citizens 
wrote  to  the  park  service  suggesting  that  all 
grizzlies  m  the  park  (there  are  about  100) 
be  eliminated.  Moot  letter  writers,  however 
urged  saving  the  grizzlies. 

A  grl^y  bear  attack  on  a  human  Is  rare 
With  15,643381  recorded  visitors  In  the  pre- 
vious 66  years  of  Olacler  Park's  existence, 
only  U  persona  are  known  to  have  been 
Injured  by  grizzly  bears.  None  of  these  In- 
juries was  fatal.  Normally  the  grizzly  avoids 
humans  unless  provoked  or  surprised.  Orlz- 
zlles  that  become  obstreperous  and  threaten 
visitors  are  bunted  down  and  trapped  or  de- 
stroyed by  park  rangers.  Pour  grizzlies — two 
of  them  believed  to  have  been  the  ones  In- 
volved In  the  August  tragedies— were  de- 
stroyed Immediately  after  the  attacks  on  the 
girls. 

This  year  the  park  la  Intensifying  precau- 
^ons  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  attacks. 
Oroup  hiking  rather  than  hiking  alone  Is 
strongly  encouraged.  The  use  of  wrist  bells 
or  other  nolsemaklng  devices  by  hikers  Is 
being  advocated  on  the  premise  that  this  wUl 
reduce  the  poeslbUlty  of  surprising  grizzlies. 


OASWAGK   atTLSa   TIUHTEJIKD 


Oartaln  tralla  or  back-country  areas  may 
ba  cloeed  to  travel  for  periods  of  time  If  a 
troubleaome  bear  has  been  frequenting  these 
**■«• — vmtu  the  bear  has  been  eliminated. 
PlasUc  bags  are  being  given  all  back-country 
hikers  with  strict  orders  that  they  carry  out 
with  them  all  unbumable  garbage  and  con- 
tainers. And  the  ptat  service  has  supplied 
the  Oranlte  Park  Chalet  concessionaire  a 
larger  Incinerator  In  which  to  bum  wet  gar- 
bage. Officials  believe  tha  bear  Involved  In 
one  of  the  fatal  accidents  was  en  route  to  a 
garbage  area  near  where  one  oX  the  girls  was 
sleeping. 


Early  In  1988  a  visiting  Canadian  school- 
teacher saw  a  grlcEly  sow  and  her  cub  near 
a  road,  and  approached  them  to  take  pic- 
tures. When  the  cub  became  frightened,  the 
mother  charged  the  photographer.  Inflicting 
some  Injurlea. 

The  visitor  told  park  service  rangers  that 
because  we  was  to  blame  for  the  Incident, 
he  did  not  want  the  bear  to  be  punished. 
The  park  authorities,  considering  the  cub'a 
need  for  Ita  mother,  agreed  that  no  action 
should  be  taken  against  the  grizzly. 

Another  species — the  black  bear — creates 
a  dl^erent  kind  of  problem  at  several  parks, 
ecpedaUy  at  Yellowstone. 

"Enjoy  them  at  a  distance,"  warned  tha 
flyar  I  received  on  entering  Yellowstone.  The 
handout,  given  to  vlaltors  at  all  parks  where 
bears  are  present,  depicts  a  cute  cub  bear 
In  a  begging  poee,  and  a  mother  bear  wearing 
a  menacing  scowl.  The  text  says  thar  the 
bears  are  dangerous,  that  It  Is  against  park 
regulaUons  to  feed  or  molest  them,  that 
car  windows  should  be  shut  when  bears  are 
near,  and  that  cars  are  not  to  be  stopped  on 
the  roadway. 

During  three  days  In  Yellowstone,  I  saw 
hundreds  of  visitors  Ignoring  the  warning. 
It  was  hard  to  drive  more  than  10  minutes 
without  encountering  a  "bear  Jam." 

Traffic  backed  up  on  the  highway  is  almoet 
a  certain  sign  that  several  cars  have  stop- 
ped— eometlmes  In  the  middle  of  the  road— 
because  a  bear  has  ambled  Into  view  alobg 
the  ahoulder  of  the  road.  Many  of  the  bears 
have  become  veteran  panhandlers,  have 
staked  out  territories  and  keep  regular  road- 
side hours. 

I  saw  one  father,  camera  In  hand,  en- 
couraging hU  yotmg  daughter  to  get  closer 
to  a  small  bear  to  feed  It  some  cookies.  For- 
tunately, the  chUd  was  afraid  and  kept  her 
dUtance.  Other  parents  were  allowing  their 
children  to  reach  out  of  open  windows  and 
tease  the  bears  with  food,  closing  the  win- 
dows at  the  last  minute  Just  before  the  bear 
tried  to  reach  Into  the  car. 

ATlfOBPRXKI  OtSKXTFTID 

The  park  rangers  I  talked  with  at  Yellow- 
stone said  the  situation  Is  bad  for  bears 
and  for  people.  It  creates  an  unnatural  at- 
moaphere.  The  wild  bear  Is  reduced  from  a 
majestic  Independent  creature  stalking  the 
country  for  natural  food  to  a  disreputable 
beggar,  living  off  handouts  and  spending 
moet  of  the  day  along  the  roadside. 

Bear  feeding  Is  dangerous.  Out  of  91 
known  cases  of  InjTules  Inflicted  by  bears 
In  national  parks  In  1987,  61  were  reported 
at  Yellowstone.  Moat  of  the  Incidents  oc- 
curred along  highways. 

And  "bear  Jama"  completely  disrupt  the 
movement  of  traffic  throughout  the  park. 

Although  short-lived  attempts  have  been 
made  In  the  paat  to  get  the  bears  off  the 
highway,  the  "bear  Jam"  U  pracUcally  an 
Institution  now  at  Yellowstone.  Effective 
control  measures  would  take  more  manpower 
than  la  available  at  present.  It  vrould  also 
caiise  a  wave  of  protests  from  visitors  If 
bears  could  not  be  seen  on  a  drive  through 
the  park,  even  If  the  bears  are  upside  down 
In  a  garbage  can.  So  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice chooses,  for  the  time  being,  to  give  only 
Up  service  to  enforcement  of  the  regulation 
banning  bear  feeding  at  Yellowstone. 

The  limited  numbers  of  rangers  now  on 
highway  patrol  do  break  up  bear  Jams  they 
see  and  warn  visitors  who  break  the  law. 
Any  ranger  could  easily  Issue  a  dozen  cita- 
tions a  day  and  prefer  charges  which  would 
be  heard  by  tbe  XTnlted  States  commissioner 
assigned  to  the  park.  But  In  all  of  1967,  only 
13  arresU  were  made  at  Yellowstone  for  bear 
molesting  or  feeding.  And  the  fines  were 
smaU— averaging  $10  per  conviction. 

rXXDINO   BAN  ZNVOBCD 

"We  shotild  warn  them  at  the  gate  that 
they  will  be  arrested  for  feeding  bears,"  one 
ranger  told  me.  "If  we  enforced  It  with  stiff 
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flnea  the  word  would  soon  get  out.  If  we  alao 
chased  the  bears  away  from  the  roada,  the 
bears  undoubtedly  would  Intrude  on  camp- 
grounds for  a  while.  We  might  even  have 
to  destroy  some  of  the  troublesome  ones. 
But  gradually.  If  bears  were  deprived  of 
handouts  and  If  all  garbage  cans  were  made 
bearproof.  the  animals  woxild  be  forced  to 
seek  their  natural  foods  which  are  Jtist  aa 
abundant  today  as  they  were  before  man 
came  on  the  scene." 

In  Oreat  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park 
In  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina,  I  found 
Superintendent  George  W.  Fry  In  the  midst 
of  an  all-out  campaign  to  enforce  the  regu- 
lation against  bear-feeding.  Added  ranger 
patrols  on  the  highways  and  more  warning 
signs  for  tourists  are  the  chief  tools  In  the 
campaign. 

In  three  days  at  Yellowstone,  of  the  park's 
600  black  bears,  I  must  have  seen  50  along 
the  roadside.  At  the  Smokies  in  a  similar 
period  of  time,  I  aaw  along  the  well-patrolled 
highways  only  three  or  four  of  the  park's 
300  black  bears. 

In  some  parks  poaching  Is  the  people  ver- 
sus ftnimiti  problem.  Stealthy  killing  of  alli- 
gators In  the  boondocks  of  the  Everglades 
National  Park  In  Florida  takes  more  than 
60  of  the  rare  'gators  each  year. 

Poachers,  usually  sneaking  into  back  roads 
at  night.  Illegally  shoot  elk,  deer,  and  buffalo 
In  Wind  Cave  (South  Dakota)  National  Park, 
bears  and  deer  In  Great  Smokies,  and  even 
wolves  at  Alaska's  Mt.  McKlnley.  A  recent 
added  problem  has  been  the  use  of  know- 
mobiles  to  poach  elk  at  Olacler  Park.Mon- 


FSEDATOaS    EUOCINATKO 

Most  of  the  wolves,  cougars,  aqd  many 
similar  predators  have  already  been  elimi- 
nated from  national  parks.  Usually  this  was 
Apne  by  ranchers  when  the  animals  left  the 
^otectlon  of  the  parks,  although  In  the  early, 
days  of  the  National  Park  Service,  wolves, 
coyotee,  and  cougars  were  destroyed  to  make 
parks  safer  for  people. 

Today,  the  underlying  phlloaophy  of  the 
park  service  regarding  wildlife  Is  that  the 
public  has  a  right  to  view  It.  but,  as  far  as  Is 
poeslble,  on  the  animals'  terms.  National 
parks  are  not  zooe.  Fences  or  cages  are  for- 
bidden, except  m  a  few  rare  cases  to  keep 
buffalo  from  developed  areas. 

Park  service  officials  realize  that,  for  many 
visitors,  seeing  wildlife  may  be  the  most  Im- 
portant part  of  a  park  tour.  Thus  a  current 
objective  Is  to  find  ways  of  working  out  the 
people-animal  relationship  on  a  compromise 
basis. 

Projects  being  planned  to  achieve  this  In- 
clude: 

Overlooks  and  turnouts  near  areas  fre- 
quented by  wildlife,  one-way  motor-nature 
trails,  guided  caravans,  on  old  roads,  or  or- 
ganized hikes  Into  back-country,  wlldemesa. 
A  few  observation  blinds  may  be  tried. 

Nell  J.  Reld,  chief)  of  the  wildlife  branch 
of  the  National  Park  Service,  points  out  one 
major  difficulty  to  be  overcome  if  most  tour- 
ists are  to  see  or  hear  wildlife. 

"The  height  of  the  dally  activity  of  wild- 
life does  not  coincide  with  our  activity 
peaks,"  notes  Mr.  Reld.  "The  wild  animals 
and  birds  are  most  active  during  the  evening, 
when  people  are  having  dinner,  or  before  the 
alarm  goes  off  In  the  morning. 

"Except,"  he  adds,  "for  the  black  bears  at 
Yellowstone." 

A  Task  as  BiO  as  Aix  Otm>ooKS — VII 
(Nora. — "A  national  park  should  represent 
a  vignette  of  primitive  America."  That's  what 
the  Advisory  Board  on  Wildlife  Management 
declared  In  a  special  report  to  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall.  Easier  said 
than  done.  And— aa  a  Monitor  reporter  dis- 
covered— highly  oontroveralal.) 

Sequoia  National  Pazk,  Cauf.,  June  12, 
X968. — Until  I  saw  what  waa  going  on  In  a 


magpalflcent  stand  of  a.OOO-year-old  giant  se- 
quoia trees,  I  always  had  thought  that  flie 
was  the  worst  thing  that  could  happen  In  a 
forest. 

Yet  here  were  grown  men  Involved  In  set- 
ting fires  right  among  these  largest  growing 
things  In  the  world.  I  was  ready  to  call  for 
Smokey  the  Bear. 

Tlieae  same  men  were  talking  about  "man- 
aging the  resources."  My  whole  house  of  cards 
about  what  should  and  shoiild  not  be  done 
In  a  national  park  was  tumbling  down. 
Shouldn't  the  parka  be  left  "unimpaired  for 
future  generations"? 

That  v^as  the  trouble,  explained  my  giUde 
for  the  afternoon,  San  Jose  State  CoUege  sci- 
entist Howard  Shellbammer.  as  we  walked  in 
a  remote  area  of  the  park  among  these  250- 
foot-tall  sequoia  Glgantea  (a  sister  speclea 
to  the  even  taller  but  slimmer  Sequoia  Sem- 
pervlrens,  or  coast  redwoods). 

"Before  these  groves  were  given  the  protec- 
tion of  man  when  the  park  waa  eetablisbed 
77  years  ago,  the  giant  sequoia  trees  survived 
Ughtnlng  flree  about  every  15  years,"  Dr. 
Shellhammer  said.  "This  flushed  out  the  un-^ 
derfoliage. 

viBX  UTUuiau  as  tool 

"Now  the  imdergrowth  is  so  thick  that  if 
a  flre  shoiUd  start.  It  might  become  so  in- 
tense that  it  would  penetrate  the  insulating 
nature  of  the  bark.  It  could  become  a  crown 
flre  and  sweep  the  trees  that  have  withstood 
natiiral  fires  for  all  these  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  years." 

Moet  of  the  giant  sequoia  trees  in  the  area 
showed  blackened  places  on  their  bark,  evi- 
dence of  flree  in  earlier  years. 

Each  summer,  for  the  past  five  years,  four 
San  Jose  State  College  scientists,  led  by  Dr. 
Richard  J.  Hartesveldt,  have  been  conduct- 
ing a  broad  study  of  the  effects  of  flre  as  a 
management  tool,  not  only  on  the  giant 
sequoias,  but  on  the  plant  and  animal  Ufa  of 
the  area. 

Low,  carefully  controlled  ground  fires  have 
been  set.  or  the  undergrowth  cleared  by  bull- 
dozers, on  several  small  plots  where  the  ab- 
sence of  flre  for  many  years  had  allowed 
white  fir,  incense  cedar,  and  other  shade- 
tolerant  trees  to  grow  up  among  the  giant 
sequoias. 

In  addition  to  the  flre  danger,  the  under- 
growth had  prevented  sequels  seeds  trom 
reaching  the  bare  mineral  soil  they  needed 
to  survive.  The  thick  stands  of  smaller  trees 
bad  shut  off  what  sunlight  there  was  from 
sequoia  seedlings  that  did  get  started. 

In  one  of  the  flre-cleared  areas  amid  a 
grove  of  nine  towering  sequoias,  I  saw  hun- 
dreds of  small  stakes  In  the  ground. 

Dr.  Shellhammer  stooped  down  to  show 
me  a  second-year-growth  seedling  almost  a 
foot  taU. 

"I  feel  like  these  are  my  children,"  he  said. 
"If  they  get  too  much  sun  they  scald  and 
die.  Too  little,  and  they  won't  grow." 

About  6,000  seedlings  bad  sprouted  the 
first  year  after  the  controlled  bum,  and  sev- 
eral hundred  of  these  svirvived  the  second 
year.  The  scientists  are  hopeful  they  may 
soon  have  enough  evidence  to  push  for  major 
controlled  burning  in  other  sequoia  groves 
in  the  park  and  in  adjacent  Kings  Canyon 
National  Park. 

natubal  naxa  to  buun? 

Back  m  Washington  a  short  time  later, 
a  National  Park  Service  official  told  me  the 
service  hoped  to  put  into  effect  a  policy  for 
many  parks  that  when  natural  fires  occur, 
they  win  be  allowed  to  bum  within  pre- 
deslgnated  fire-management  units. 

"Nobody  has  any  trouble  with  this  policy — 
philosophically,"  one  top  park  service  official 
said.  "But  when  it  comes  down  to  giving  the 
orders  to  let  it  bum. . .  ." 

In  Everglades  National  Park,  Florida,  con- 
trolled burning  already  M  being  conducted 
extensively  in  the  pinelands  to  reduce  un- 
natural competition  from  hardwoods.  The 
"managed"  fires  take  the  place  of  natural 


fVrea  which,  in  the  years  before  park  pro- 
tection, kept  the  hardwoods  under  controL 

Controlled  burning  is  only  one  of  a  va- 
riety of  techniques  available  to  the  park 
service  in  following  a  policy  suggested  flve 
years  ago  by  a  blue-ribbon  private  panel  on 
wildlife  management. 

pancnTTX  vizw  blitrkb) 

"A  national  park  should  represent  a  vi- 
gnette of  primitive  America,"  concluded  the 
report  of  the  Advisory  Board  on  Wildlife 
Management  submitted  to  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall. 

Prior  to  becoming  national  parks,  moet 
park  areas  have  gone  through  periods  of  in- 
discriminate logging,  burning,  livestock  graz- 
ing, hxmtlng,  and  predator  control,  the  re- 
port said.  Then  these  areas  entered  the  park 
system  and  shifted  abruptly  to  a  regime  of 
being  unnaturally  protected.  Add  the  fac- 
tor of  htunan  use — clearing  areas  for  roads 
and  campgrounds — and  the  plants  and  ani- 
mals that  survived  In  the  park  often  did  not 
represent  primitive  America. 

The  board  recommended  that  the  animal 
and  plant  life  within  each  park  should  be 
maintained,  or  where  necessary  restored,  "aa 
nearly  as  poeslble  in  the  condition  that  pre- 
vailed when  the  area  waa  first  visited  by 
white  man." 

Easier  said  than  done.  And  highly  con- 
troversial. 

For  Instance,  imagine  the  howl  from 
ranchers — who  have  over  the  years  killed  off 
the  predators  which,  they  say,  attack  their 
livestock — if  the  National  Park  Service  tried 
to  reintroduce  wolves  and  cougars  into  parks 
adjoining  their  ranches. 

The  elk-control  problem  in  Yellowstone 
National  Park.  Wyoming,  arouses  the  anger 
of  hunters  each  winter. 

In  1961.  the  presence  of  10,000  elk  in  the 
northern  herd  of  Yellovretone,  twice  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  range,  was  causing  extensive 
damage  to  the  plant  life  and  was  depriving 
other  animals  of  food.  Buffalo,  moose,  mule 
deer,  and  antelope  compete  with  the  elk  for 
available  food. 

Not  enough  of  the  elk  went  outside  the 
park  in  winter,  aa  their  ancestors  had,  to 
become  targets  for  hunters.  (This  Is  the  pre- 
ferred  method  for  elUninating  the  surplus.) 
Live  trapping  was  unsatisfactory  and  too  ex- 
pensive. So  the  National  Park  Service  entered 
on  a  "direct  control"  program,  aa  a  last  re- 
sort to  effect  the  required  reduction. 

INDIANS   get    meat 

Direct  control  is  a  euphemism  for  shooting 
the  elk.  The  shooting  was  done  in  sub-zero 
weather  by  park  personnel  who  then  dis- 
tributed the  meat  among  Indian  communi- 
ties In  the  area.  More  than  4,000  elk  were 
disposed  of  during  the  winter  of  1961-62.  re- 
sulting in  vigorous  protests  from  Wyoming 
hunters  demanding  the  right  to  participate 
in  the  reduction. 

Western  sportsmen  also  demanded  that 
more  of  the  excess  elk  be  trapped  and  given 
to  other  states  to  stock  suitable  elk  ranges 
for  hunting.  But  trapping  that  many  ani- 
mals takes  more  money  ($100  an  animal) 
and  more  manpower  than  is  available. 

The  1961-62  reduction  program  was  not 
a  permanent  solution.  Each  year  the  number 
of  animals  added  to  the  herd  has  exceeded 
the  number  trapped  inside  Yellowstone  or 
taken  by  hunters  outside  the  park.  It  haa 
thus  been  necessary  to  continue  a  limited 
amount  of  liquidation.  As  a  result  pressures 
have  mounted  to  permit  hunting  in  the  park. 

HIGHWATS  DISCOUKAGED 

In  keeping  with  laws  establishing  the 
parks,  hunting  Is  prohibited  in  all  but  one 
of  the  32  national  parks.  It  is  allowed  only  In 
Orand  Teton  National  Park,  Wyoming,  in  a 
very  limited  way  (and  under  the  guise  of  elk 
reduction) .  as  part  of  a  political  concession. 

The  advisory  board's  wildlife  management 
propoeala  of  1962  also  had  strong  reoommen- 
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dations  In  another  con  tro venial  area — the 
oTercrowdlng  oT  man's  "range." 

The  whole  effect  of  maintaining  or  cre- 
ating the  mood  at  "wild  America"  can  be 
loet,  the  report  said,  If  the  parka  are  over- 
developed (or  motorUad  travel. 

Their  solution:  Ration  the  tourists  rather 
than  expaad  the  roada. 

Secretary  Udall'a  wUdlUe  advlaory  board 
also  urged  elimination  In  the  national  parks 
of  maaa  recreation  facllltlee  such  as  golf 
couraee  (at  California's  Toaemlte).  ski  lifts, 
motorboat  marinas,  "and  other  extraneous 
developmenu  which  completely  contradict 
the  management  goal." 

PKOTBCnVX    EITKCTS    STUDtSD 

Although  moet  of  the  board's  suggestions 
were  welcomed  by  oflldals,  many  of  the 
propotala  have  not  yet  been  implemented. 
One  of  the  biggest  obstacles  to  restoring 
primitive  conditions  Is  lack  of  basic  knowl- 
edge of  the  effects  of  the  years  of  overpro- 
tectlon.  Also,  techniques  need  to  be  devel- 
oped  to  restore  natural  conditions. 

The  meager  programs  for  basic  research 
recently  have  been  expanded  somewhat.  And 
In  4987.  De.  A.  Starker  Leopold,  chairman  of 
tb»-advl«ary  board,  was  appointed  chief  sci- 
entist for  the  National  Park  Service,  on  a 
part-time  basts. 

Much  additional  Information  is  required 
to  determine  the  needs  of  the  ecosystems  of 
each  p:irk.  or  even  the  larger  area  surround- 
ing the  park  which  Is  part  of  the  ecoeystem. 
An  ecosystem  Is  the  community  of  plants 
and  animals  (Including  man)  together  with 
the  environment  that  controls  them.  It  Is 
continually  changing,  never  static. 

Cutting  off  fresh  water  (by  another  federal 
agency)  from  the  Everglades  National  Park  Is 
threatening  to  change  the  entire  ecosystem 
of  the  park.  Removal  of  predators  and  block- 
ing of  migration  routes  with  man-made  de- 
velopments have  contributed  to  the  Yellow- 
stone elk  problem. 

In  the  Virgin  Islands  NaUonal  Park  on  St. 
John  Island,  man  brought  In  the  mongoose 
to  eliminate  rata.  But  mongooses  are  day 
creatures:  rata  nocturnal.  And  now  the  eco- 
system has  been  upset  because  both  species 
thrive,  with  the  mongoose  doing  unlooked 
for  damage  by  eating  the  eggs  of  birds  and 
eliminating   some  species   of   native   lizards. 

When  hiking  along  the  Appalachian  Trail 
In  ttle  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National 
Park.  I  literally  stumbled  upon  another  re- 
sources management  problem — a  pig  hole. 
European  wild  pigs,  not  native  to  America 
and  not  having  enough  natural  enemies  to 
keep  them  in  check,  have  dug  deep  wallows 
along  trails  and  in  many  places  of  the  park. 

RXSTOaATIOX    EXAMINXD 

There  are  other  examples  of  nonnatlve 
animals  which  many  people  believe  should 
be  removed  from  the  parks  where  they  are 
"unnatural"  but  by  now  permanent  real- 
dents.  These  Include  the  burro  In  Big  Bend 
National  Park.  Texas.  Death  Valley  National 
Monument.  California,  and  the  Orand  Can- 
yon: the  goat  In  Hawaii's  Volcanoes  and 
Haleakala  National  Parks:  rind  the  wild  horse 
In  Theodore  Roosevelt  National  Memorial 
Park,  North  Dakota. 

A  counterproblem  Is  how  to  restore  the 
native  species  where  they  no  longer  exist— 
the  wolf  in  Yellowstone,  kit  fox  In  Badlands 
National  Monument,  South  Dakota,  the  Big- 
horn Sheep  in  Theodore  Rooeevelt  Park. 

Intrusions  of  man  in  many  parks  have 
forced  wild  animals  from  their  accustomed 
feeding  spots,  or  made  beggars  out  of  bears 
and  deer.  And,  as  discussed  earlier,  the  ab- 
sence of  natural  fire  has  actually  endangered 
the  park- protected  giant  sequoias  and  dis- 
turbed thellT'egenfratlon  process. 

HABITAT    KMPMASIZXD 

"We  make  a  mistake  in  thinking  we  can 
preserve  living  things,"  says  Lyle  H.  Mc- 
Dowell, chief  of  the  National  Park  Service 
branch  of  reaources  management.  "We  can't. 


What  we  can  do  Instead  U  to  perpetuate  by 
preserving    the    habitat    that   ooakea    these' 
things  poaslble. 

"We  try  to  save  giant  sequoia  trees  In  one 
area  of  California,"  he  adds,  "or  a  certain 
number  of  redwoods  in  another  section.  But 
If  we  save  these  redwoods  and  do  not  con- 
sider the  entire  habitat.  It  is  poaslble  that 
our  protectionist  policy  might  disturb  the 
ecoeystem  and  eventually  ruin  the  forest. 

•We  have  been  unable  to  project  our  think- 
ing beyond  our  own  lifespan,"  says  Mr.  Mc- 
Dowell. "Removing  trees  or  Inducing  a  con- 
trolled burn  to  eliminate  unnatural  compe- 
tition that  Is  impeding  the  perpetuation  of 
the  giant  sequoia,  might  leave  a  scar.  But 
the  scars  won't  be  there  In  600  years. 

"It  Is  not  enough  Just  to  think  about  the 
next  10  years,  or  the  next  generation  even. 
We  have  to  be  concerned  about  what  the  peo- 
ple in  the  60th  generation  are  going  to  see. 

"Why'do  people  go  to  national  parks?"  Mr. 
McDowell  asks,  and  then  answers:  "Because 
of  the  resources.  So  we  are  going  to  have  to 
become  resource  conscious,  first  and  last." 

Of  Pouncs  and  Parks — vni 

(NoTX. — Conflicting  Interests  traditionally 
have  surrounded  efforts  to  establish  VS.  na- 
tional parks.  California's  majestic  redwoods 
stirred  one  of  the  longest  and  bitterest  of 
such  contrcveries.) 

Washdjoton,  June  19,  1968. — "Apparently 
there  is  only  one  consensus  ...  at  least  95 
percent  of  the  people  from  whom  we  have 
heard  want  a  national  redwood  park." 

Rep.  Wayne  N.  Asplnall  paused  a  moment, 
looking  out  from  the  curved  dale.  In  the 
audience  government  officials,  lumt>er  com- 
pany presidents,  conservation  leaders,  and 
assorted  lobbyists  waited  to  present  their 
views  at  the  final  set  of  "Redwood  National 
Park"  hearings  of  the  House  interior  sub- 
committee on  parks  and  recreation. 

"I  would  say,  though, "  continued  the  vet- 
eran chairman  of  the  full  House  Interior 
Committee,  "that  at  least  60  percent  of  the 
people  want  a  redwood  park  at  the  expense 
uf  the  other  person,  or  the  other  group,  or 
the  other  area." 

After  three  days  and  more  than  100,000 
words  of  testimony,  the  record  clearly  showed 
the  extent  to  which  politics  and  parks  have 
become  entwined. 

Cabinet  SecreUrles  Stewart  L.  Udall  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  OrvlUe  L. 
Freeman  of  the  Agriculture  Department  both 
spoke  In  favor  of  the  park  but  sharply  dis- 
agreed with  each  other  on  a  key  provision 
of  a  bin  already  passed  by  the  Senate.  This 
provision — to  trade  prime  redwood-bearing 
land  owned  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's Forest  Service  to  private  lumber  com- 
panies in  exchange  for  company-owned  red- 
wood land  to  be  Included  in  the  Interior 
Department's  national  park — would  lower 
the  purchase  price  of  the  park  by  about  940 
million  and  also  appease  local  critics. 

Secretary  Udall  testified  that  he  was  against 
such  a  land  trade  "In  principle."  But  if  it 
was  a  case  of  the  trade  or  no  park  at  all, 
he  (and  the  administration)  would  accept  It. 
Secretary  Freeman  spoke  heatedly  against 
the  trade,  and  said  he,  too.  was  speaking  for 
the  administration. 

SKACAN     approval     SXKIf 

A  spokesman  for  the  State  of  California 
testified  that  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  now  fa- 
vored turning  over  some  of  the  state  red- 
wood parks  to  help  form  the  new  national 
park,  but  that  the  State  Legislature  would 
have  to  decide  the  matter.  This  magna- 
nimity was  accompanied  by  hints  that  the 
state  expected  the  federal  government  to 
make  certain  Defense  Department  ocean 
beach  land  In  southern  California  available 
for  state  recreation  use. 

Executives  of  the  four  lumber  companies 
with  major  redwood  noldlngs  in  the  proposed 
national  park  area  were  called  ensemble  to 
the  witness  table.  Each  had  a  different  pro- 


posal for  areas  to  be  included  in  the  park. 
And  each  offered  to  cooperate  in  making 
.sofns  of  its  redwood  land  available  provided 
that  the  Forest  Service  land  trade  was  com- 
pleted. 

Finally,  leaders  from  the  Sierra  Club,  the 
Wilderness  Society,  the  National  Park  Asso- 
catlon,  and  other  conservation  groups  made 
their  pitches.  They,  too,  all  had  their  own 
plans  for  the  amount  of-redwood  land  to  be 
set  aside  and  boundaries  of  the  park. 

Most  argued  for  a  much  larger  pvk  than 
provided  in  the  Senate  bill,  which,  In  turn, 
was  larger  than  the  bill  submitted  by  an 
economy-minded  administration.  And  these 
spokesmen  asserted  that  there  is  a  peed  for 
a  national  park  to  preserve  the  beat  of  the 
virgin  redwood  groves  that  have  managed  to 
survive  but  might  soon  fall  before  the  saw. 

Last  August  I  revisited  the  northern  Cali- 
fornia redwood  country  and  found  the  citi- 
zens greatly  concerned  about  the  proposed 
park.  Opponents  distributed  campaign- 
tyjM  buttons  reading:  "Don't  'Park'  My 
Job":  pork  advocates  offered  "Don't  Pulp 
Our  Parks"  buttons.  Residents  of  Humboldt 
and  Del  Norte  Counties  feared  loss  of  In- 
dustry, Jobs,  and  tax  revenue  if  tlmberlands 
were  taken  out  of  use  and  not  replaced  with 
other  federally  owned  redwood -bearing  land. 

FORXSTS    STRIPPXD 

Going  through  the  redwood  country,  I  saw 
effects  of  the  half  century  of  delay  in  es- 
tablishing a  "Redwood  National  Park."  Time 
after  time  groves  of  towering  trees  were  In- 
terrupted by  large  denuded  areas  where  clear- 
cutting  practices  of  lumber  companies  over 
the  decades  had  swept  through  acres  of  once 
^majestic  Sequoia  Sempervlrens — the  coast 
redwoods  that  grow  more  than  350  feet  high. 

One  afternoon  I  drove  Into  Jededtah  Smith 
Redwoods  State  Park,  which  probably  will 
become  a  part  of  the  national  ptark.  The  ap- 
proach along  rustic,  narrow,  dusty  Howland 
Hill  Road  is  spectacular,  with  the  redwood 
trees  so  close  they  almost  scrape  the  car. 

But  when  a  tumoff  took  us  into  Stout 
Grove  the  scene  was  the  moet  awe-lnsplring 
of  anything  I  have  ever  witnessed  in  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  travels  throughout  the 
nation. 

No  human  architect  could  duplicate  such 
a  setting:  the  redwoods  rising  into  the  sky, 
Just  close  enough  to  each  other  to  allow 
shafts  of  late  afternoon  light  to  stream  Into 
the  grove  .  .  .  almost  utter  stillness  except 
for  a  few  distant  bird  calls  . .  .  green  ferns  . . . 
some  alders  dwarfed  by  the  redwoods  .  .  . 
paths  winding  through  the  grove  .  .  .  one 
immense  tree  stretched  out  horizontally  Just 
as  it  had  been  felled  by  wind  years  ago. 

In  these  moments  at  Stout  Grove  It  was 
quite  clear  why  they  call  the  oldest  and  big- 
gest of  these  stately  wonders  "cathedral" 
trees,  and  why  so  many  people  have  worked 
so  hard  to  save  the  redwoods. 

The  Save-the-Redwooda  League  has  raised 
S12.&  million  since  1918  to  purchase  outstand- 
ing redwood  forests  and  groves,  and  the  state 
of  California  has  matched  these  funds  to 
provide  a  number  of  redwoods  state  i>arks. 
The  combined  efforts  of  conservation  groups 
finally  prevailed  to  convince  Congress  to  au- 
thorize a  large  redwood  national  park. 

PRESSURE    CROUPS    FORM 

Over  the  years,  a  growing  array  of  political 
forces  has  become  involved  In  proposals  to  es- 
tablish new  national  parks  and  in  policies 
adopted  to  develop  and  manage  national 
park  areas. 

In  some  cases,  mining,  lumber,  grazing,  and 
hydroelectric  power  interests  have  opposed 
"locking  up'  of  resources  by  the  strict  preser- 
vation code  of  the  national  parks. 

Hunters — barred  from  national  parks — al- 
ways form  a  highly  vocal  opposition  to  new 
parks. 

Government  agencies  such  as  the  Forest 
Service  (which  has  loet  much  land  to  na- 
tional parks),  and  the  Bureau  o(  Reolama- 
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tlon  and  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  (which 
seek  to  put  dams  and  water  projects  in  P^") 
have  built  up  strong  alUances  with  Con- 
gress or  industry  and  frequently  feud  with 
the  NaUonal  Park  Service. 

An  influence  more  powerful  In  the  past 
than  at  present  Is  the  concession  operator. 
In  early  days,  business  Interests  were  courted 
to  build  lodges  and  develop  conveniences  for 
tourists,  and  the  concessionaires  had  a  gre" 
deal  to  say  about  policy  in  specific  parks.  At 
present,  concessionaires  are  consulted  in  re- 
gard to  development  of  master  plans  for  each 
park  but  do  not  exert  much  influence. 

Homeowners  In  or  near  a  proposed  naUonal 
park  ordinarily  seek  to  block  the  proposal. 
TourUt-orlented  businesses  in  the  towns  or 
along  the  highways  nearby  are  usuaUy  park 

advocates.  ._*,„ 

The  makeup  of  Congress  or  the  admlntetrar 
tlon  is  basic  In  every  national  park  issue. 
Rarely  can  a  park  be  established  without  the 
support  of  members  of  Congress  from  the 
state   or  dUtrlct.  ....ki- 

At  the  same  time,  one  of  the  Inevitable 
political  realities  Is  that  a  member  of  Con- 
gress who  is  a  key  figure  on  a  powerful  com- 
iilttee  or  Is  an  influential  voice  In  the  Sen- 
ate or  House  can  push  through  a  park  for 
hU  area  while  other  possibly  more  worthy 
park  projects  are  left  In  Umbo. 

The  balance  of  power  in  the  conflicts  be- 
tween park  protectionists  and  resource  ex- 
ploiters has  completely  changed  over  the  past 
half  century— from  Hetch  Hetchy  to  the 
Grand  Canyon  dams  and  the  redwoods  fights. 

TOSEIUTE    DAM    BinLT 

A  proposal  at  the  turn  ofsthe  century  to 
buUd  a  dam  In  the  Yosemlte  National  Park 
virlldemees  at  Heftch  Hetchy  to  carry  water 
to  San  Francisco  was  fought  by  park  pioneer 
John  Mulr.  the  Sierra  Club,  and  conserva- 
UonUts  throughout  the  United  States.  Favor- 
ing  the  dam  were  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Franklin  K.  Lane  (who  had  been  San  Fran- 
cisco city  attorney)  and  Glfford  Plnchot  (a 
ereat  practical  conservationist  but  never  a 
friend  of  national  parks).  The  blU  finally 
passed  Congress  In  1913  and  the  dam  was 
built. 

In  those  days,  the  conservatlonUts  were 
lew  mostly  the  Individuals  who  backpacked 
or  rode  horseback  through  the  wUderness. 
And  Hetch  Hetchy  was  the  last  dam  ever 
authorized  in  a  national  park,  although  there 
have  been  many  close  calls  over  the  past 
half  century. 

The  recent  battle  to  put  two  dams  on  the 
Colorado  River  near  Grand  Canyon  NaUonal 
Park  as  part  of  the  Central  Arizona  Project 
showed  the  turnabout  of  poUUcal  power. 
Both  dams  would  have  affected  the  river, 
and  one  dam  would  have  backed  water  Into 
the  canyon. 

Led  by  the  Sierra  Club,  conservaUon 
groups  mobilized  citizen  support  from  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  may  never  have 
seen  Grand  Canyon,  but  who  now  are  aware 
of  the  importance  of  preserving  the  Irre- 
placeable natural  resources.  So  great  was  this 
citizen  pressure  that  Secretary  Udall  was 
forced  to  reverse  his  original  position  of  sup- 
port for  the  dams  and  to  seek  a  compromise. 
The  bill  passed  by  Congress  in  September. 
1968  authorizing  the  Arizona  Project,  had 
specific  safeguards  prohlblUng  the  buUdlng 
of  dams. 

ConservaUon  groups  now  exert  a  good  deal 
of  influence.  Those  concerned  most  directly 
with  national  park  problems— the  NaUonal 
Parks  Association,  Wilderness  Society,  and 
Sierra  Club— have  a  total  membership  In 
excess  of  150.000. 

On  a  given  Issue,  they  can  obtain  coopera- 
tion from  many  other  groups  such  as  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  of  America,  and  the  National  Wildlife 
FederaUon.  All  of  these  groups  have  offices 
in  Washington,  some  of  them  heavily  staffed. 
The  Wilderness  Society,  for  instance,  has 


about  1,300  "leaders"  in  communlUes  all  over 
the  naUon.  If  an  issue  Is  coming  up  in 
Congress,  these  leaders  are  provided  with 
InformaUon,  pro  and  con.  The  leaders  at  the 
community  level  then  try  to  Interest  other 
citizens  In  letting  their  own  views  on  the 
issue  be  known  to  members  of  Congress  or 
public  officials. 

Although  the  forces  of  conservation  have 
beefa  growing  in  influence,  they  have  lost 
many  of  their  park  crusades.  For  instance, 
protests  did  not  prevent  the  hullding  of  Glen 
Canyon  Dam  on  the  Colorado,  which  will 
back  water  up  under  Rainbow  Bridge  Na- 
tional Monument. 

In  Indiana,  conservationists  won  a  late  and 
hollow  victory  after  most  of  the  state's  dele- 
gations to  Congress,  steel  companies,  and 
other  Industry  had  fought  an  "Indiana  Dunes 
National  Park"  for  50  years.  By  the  time  a 
small  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore 
could  be  authorized  In  1966,  steel  companies 
had  purchased  and  leveled  the  best  dunes. 
The  area  that  remained  was  far  below  nation- 
al park  system  standards. 

COMPROMISES    ACCEPTED 

In  some  cases  the  National  Park  Service 
and  conservation  leaders  had  to  compromise 
park  principles  In  order  to  get  parks  estab- 
lished For  more  than  a  decade,  ranchers  and 
hunters  fought  the  addition  of  Jackson  Hole 
lands  to  Grand  Teton  National  Park.  Legis- 
lation flnally  passed  In  1950  permits  deputiz- 
ing a  select  group  of  Wyoming  hunters  each 
year  to  shoot  elk  In  the  park,  ostensibly  in 
the  cause  of  reducing  the  overabundant  sup- 
ply. 

In  today's  compUcated  poUUcal  atmos- 
phere. National  Park  Service  Director  George 
B  Hartzog  Jr.  spends  a  major  share  of  his 
tline  deaUng  with  Congress,  testifying  at 
hearings,  or  figuring  out  what  to  do  about 
the  90  major  pieces  of  legUlaUon  affecting 
the  national  park  system  which  were  before 
Congress  In  1968. 

A  lawyer  by  training  and  a  career  park 
service  official,  Mr.  Hartzog  Is  highly  respected 
by  members  of  Congress.  Some  of  his  critics 
In  conservaUon  circles,  however,  charge  that 
he  Is  too  much  of  a  wheeler-dealer  and  back- 
room operator. 

"Sure  he's  an  operator."  says  one  park 
service  official.  "But  that's  how  conservation 
Is  made  these  days— not  by  ecologlsts  alohe. 
On  some  things  we  have  to  compromise.'' 

Some  conservation  leaders  I  talked  wlUi 
said  privately  they  think  Mr.  Hartzog  Is  dedi- 
cated to  the  national  park  ideals— preservUig 
the  areas  In  their  pristine  state.  Yet  they 
criticize  him  for  what  they  say  Is  too  great 
an  emphasis  on  trying  to  provide  for  needs 
of  mounting  numbers  of  visitors. 

DUAL  BOLE   JUGGLED 

Mr  Hartzog  admits  he  Is  walking  a  tight- 
rope 'between  what  he  sees  as  his  responsibil- 
ity to  the  average  American  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  visit  national  parks,  and  the 
time-honored  requirement  of  keeping  parks 
"unimpaired  for  the  enjoyment  of  future 
generations."  He  also  knows  he  cannot  make 
poUcy  in  a  vacuum.  Congress  Is  always  look- 
ing over  his  shoulder,  sometimes  saying, 
"Don't  build  more  roads  or  lodges";  at  other 
times  saying.  "Don't  give  In  to  the  backpack- 
ers by  locking  up  the  parks  for  Just  the  few. 

The  hard-working  director  (he  puts  in  14 
hours  a  day  or  more  on  the  Job  and  visits 
park  areas  on  most  weekends)  seems  to  en- 
joy the  political  maneuvering. 

"All  decisions  made  In  a  poUUcal  environ- 
ment are  ultimately  going  to  be  validated  or 
rejected  by  the  pubUc,"  Mr.  Hartzog  says 
philosophicaUy.  "When  an  administrator  in 
government  gets  reversed,  it  Is  because  some- 
where along  the  Une  you  faUed  to  have  your 
action  accepted  by  the  people.  And  it  is  the 
people  that  are  going  to  reverse  you.  although 
It  may  be  in  the  person  of  a  congressman  or 
a  Cabinet  secretary." 


Thi  Rockt  Boao  to   Park  Expansion — IX 

(I^OTE.— President  Johnson  has  proposed 
that  the  U.S.  national  park  system  be  com- 
pleted by  1972,  lOOth  anniversary  of  YeUow- 
stone.  the  first  park.  But  lack  of  funds  plus 
opposition  from  various  sources  to  any  new 
park  make  achievement  of  this  goal  highly 
unlikely  even  in  a  decade.) 

Adirondack  Mountains,  N.Y..  June  26, 
1968 — We  foUowed  the  graded  road  through 
the  scenic  foothUls  of  the  Adirondack  state 
park.  Trees  on  either  side  were  defaced  with 
no- trespassing  signs. . 

Then  a  large  sign:- "Elk  Lake  Lodge,  pri- 
vate park,  all  persons  are  warned  against 
hunting,  fisMng,  or  camping  hereon  or  tres- 
passing for  these  purposes  without  express 
permission  from  tha  owner.  Violators  wiU  be 
prosecuted."  <, 

Not  easUy  Intimidated,  we  pressed  on.  A 
few  yards  up  theffoad,  we  encountered  an- 
other sign,  polntwig  to  a  trail:  "Forest  Fire 
Tower,  Boreas  /Mt.  PubUc  Welcome.  New 
York  Conservatipn  Department." 

Funny  way  to  run  a  public  state  park. 
Were  we  legal  or  Illegal? 

If  our  purpose  was  hiking',  we  soon  learned, 
we  could  foUow  the  trail  along  New  York 
State  lands.  But  fi^k  Lake  Itself — a  pictures- 
que Jewel  In  the-^wUdemess — and  all  the 
access  points  to  It,  were  on  private  property, 
open  only  to  paying  guests. 

NATIONAL  PARK  URGED 

And  that,  we  discovered,  was  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  that  Laurance  S.  Rockefeller 
and  others  were  advocating  the  establlEh- 
ment  of  a  national  park  here.  The  proposed 
park  constitutes  the  largest  wild  area  still 
available  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

Today,  76  years  after  New  York  created 
Adirondack  state  park,  only  40  percent  of 
the  land  within  the  boundary  has  been  ac- 
quired for  pubUc  use.  The  rest  is  private. 
Much  of  the  best  wilderness  is  owned  by 
clubs  as  well  as  by  lumber  companies,  real- 
estate  developers,  and  other  commercial  in- 
terests. 

The  state-owned  wilderness  lands  In  the 
state  park  are  protected  by  a  "forever  wild" 
constitutional  provision  that  requires  Legis- 
lature and  citizens  to  approve  any  change 
in  use.  But  private  lands  are  gradually  being 
lost  to  real-estate  development  and  other 
commercial  activity. 

HIKERS    DIVIDED 

In  my  \'lsit  to  the  Adlrondacks  area  I  dis- 
covered the  issue  divides  even  those  using 
the  hiking  trails. 

"I'm  in  favor  of  making  a  national  park 
here  and  keeping  the  land  from  being  com- 
mercially developed."  said  Alfred  Bender. 
from  Long  Island,  whom  I  met  on  the  Mt.  y 
Marcy  trail.  "Some  of  the  lakes  we  used  to 
\'isit  already  have  been  ruined,"  he  added. 

"The  federal  government  louses  up  every- 
thing." said  Marvin  Samansky  of  New  York 
City,  another  hiker  on  the  Mt.  Marcy  trail. 
"The  national  park  might  be  good  in  that  it 
would  let  a  lot  more  people  come.  But  Tm 
selfish.  If  the  National  Park  Service  took  It 
over  they  might  put  roads  In  and  people 
would  be  driving  all  through  It." 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  the  National  Park 
Service,  in  need  of  additional  area  to  take 
care  of  future  demands,  suffers  from  its 
blurred  image  among  some  citizens.  These 
citizens  think  it  devotes  too  much  attention 
to  providing  roads,  campgrounds,  commer- 
cial development,  and  mass  recreational  at- 
tractions such  as  beaches  and  scenic  park- 
ways. 

This  view  of  the  park  service  was  perhaps 
encouraged  by  Mission  66.  with  its  annual 
ballyhoo  about  increased  visitation  and  all 
the  road  Improvements,  new  visitor  centers, 
and  other  construction  over  the  10-year  pro- 
gram which  ended  In  1966.  And  the  recent 
outburst  of  articles  and  TV  programs  depict- 
ing the  slumlike  conditions  In  Yosemite  Val- 
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1*7  b«T«  upttmA  th«  Idea  XtaX  «U  pwla  u« 

OkUfoml*.  Um  moat  populous  •Cata,  baa 
four  naUonal  parka  aad  cigbt  national  monu- 
manta  with  Just  oyer  3  million  acre*:  New 
York,  a  cloae  second  In  population,  baa  no 
national  parks  and  no  national  monumanta 
with  nat\iral  areaa. 

Lauranea  Rockafaller,  tbe  ocKiaarratlon- 
Ulndad  one  of  tbe  famoua  brothers,  seeks 
to  remedy  this  Imbalance.  He  helped  finance 
a  study  In  which  three  experts  came  up 
with  a  plan  to  establish  a  1.72  million-acre 
Adirondack  Motintalna  National  Park.  It 
would  Include  most  of  tbe  present  state  park, 
but  would  have  the  advantage  of  stimulat- 
ing the  purchase  and  preaerratlon  along 
with  It  of  the  private  lands  within  tbe  park. 

A  national  park  in  this  area  would  alao 
ba  within  a  one-day  drive  for  one-fourtb  of 
tbe  nation's  population. 

Tbe  New  York  State  Conservation  De- 
partment, which  supervises  tbe  forest-pre- 
serve lands  within  tbe  state  park,  strongly 
oppoaea  a  national  park.  Chief  among  Its 
arguments  are  that  tbe  proposed  park  would 
dlsorganl^a  the  timber  Indxistry,  would  shut 
off  an  areax>f  1.7  million  acres  to  thousands/ 
of  hunters  who  generate  (4  million  a  year 
In  business,  and  would  have  an  adverse  effect 
on  tbe  state's  water  resources. 

Oov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  has  ducked  tbe 
Issue  for  tbe  time  being,  referring  it  to  a 
study  group  that  Is  to  report  back  to  *»<tr» 
In  April,  1966.  Tbe  National  Park  Service  Is 
withholding  Its  own  analysis  on  tbe  Issue. 

Current  policies  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice are  swinging  away  from  new  roads  and 
Increases  In  park  commercial  development, 
although  tbe  Increasing  number  of  Amer- 
icans wanting  to  visit  the  parks  brings  new 
pressure  each  year  to  add  to  campgrounds, 
roads,  and  service  faclltles. 

irrw  PAaxa  scaacx 

The  Natl<5hal  Park  Service  hopes  to  acquire 
additional  areas  to  meet  tbe  demands  of 
present  and  future  generations.  The  federal 
government  also  is  seeking  to  help  states  ob- 
tain new  park  sites  before  all  tbe  prime  land 
goes  under  the  bulldozer  or  blacktop. 

In  his  1966  conservation  message  to  Con- 
greas.  President  Johnson  asked  that  tbe  na- 
tional park  system  be  completed  by  1973. 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  world's  first  na- 
tional park,  Yellowstone.  But  no  one  has 
ever  defined  what  a  "complete"  system 
should  Include.  Furthermore,  lack  of  funds 
plus  opposition  from  many  sides  to  each 
new  park  proposal  make  it  highly  unlikely 
that  the  park  system  will  be  completed  even 
In  a  decade. 

Until  1968  only  two  entirely  new  national 
parks  have  been  established  In  tbe  last  two 
decades — Virgin  Islands  In  1956  and  Canyon- 
lands  In  Utah  In  1964.  Virgin  Islands  was 
entirely  a  gift  from  Laurance  Rockefeller. 
Canyonlands  was  acquired  from  public  do- 
main and  state  lands. 

A  33rd  national  park,  Ouadalupe.  In  Texas, 
was  authorized  In  1966,  but  does  not  yet 
have  enough  area  to  be  legally  established 
and  available  for  visitors.  More  than  90  per- 
cent of  tbe  projected  park  was  private  prop- 
erty; Congress  so  far  has  appropriated  only 
enough  money  to  purchase  one-fifth  of  It. 

REOWOOO   PASX   AODKD 

A  Redwood  National  Park  In  northern  Cali- 
fornia has  Just  been  authorized  by  Congress 
and  will  become  the  34tb  national  park.  It 
la  expected  to  be  operational  In  about  two 
years.  North  Cascades  National  Park  In  north- 
em  Washington  state  was  also  authorized  as 
park  No.  36.  along  with  tbe  adjoining  Roes 
Lake  and  Lake  Chelan  National  Recreation 
Areas.  This  complex  at  rugged  alpllke  moun- 
tain ranges,  glaciers,  valleys,  and  lakes  near 
tbe  Canadian  border  Is  already  99  percent 
In  federal  ownership.  Some  campgroxinds, 
roads,  and  trails  already  have  been  built  by 


the  foreat  sarvlce,  which  previously  owned 
moat  of  tbe  land. 

FuacHASi  pmacKDXNT  srr 

Establishment  of  a  new  park  area  Is  far 
mora  complicated  now  than  In  1872,  when 
Congress  oould  carve  Yellowstone  out  of  tbe 
abundant  public  domain  and  declare  It  a 
national  [>ark.  In  the  ensuing  90  years  other 
parkland  was  added  to.  tbe  national  park 
system  through  transfers  from  federal  agen- 
cies or  gifts  from  states.  Individuals,  or 
philanthropic  organizations. 

But  untu  1961.  Congress  refused  to  estab- 
lish any  new  parka  (other  than  historic 
sites)  which  require  federal  funds  for  pur- 
chase of  the  basic  units.  In  that  year  Con- 
gress authorized  $16  million  from  general 
funds  to  buy  privately  owned  land  for  the 
new  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore,  and  thereby 
gave  lU  blessing  to  the  use  of  tax  funds  to 
buy  ne«»  parks. 

What  will  be  next?  Tbe  National  Park  Serv- 
Ice  has  a  number  of  areas  under  study,  and 
bills  have  been  Introduced  in  Congress  for 
some  of  them.  Much  of  tbe  area  needed  for 
new  parks  Is  In  private  bands  and  Its  pur- 
chase will  re<TUlre  sizable  federal  funding. 

Also,  the  park  service  estimates  it  will  take 
(at  present  prices)  tlSS  million  just  to 
acquire  the  private  lands  still  to  be  purchased 
m  park  areaa  that  have  been  authorized 
since  1961. 

Cong^ss  this  year  also  expanded  the  Land 
and  water  Conservation  Fund  to  authorize 
an  additional  $l(X)  million  a  year  or  more 
out  of  continental  shelf  oU  revenues  to  be 
used  for  the  purchase  of  new  federal  and 
state  park  and  recreation  areas. 

Thla  provision  greatly  enhances  tbe  pros- 
pects for  new  national  parks. 

xxLucraNca  likxlt 

However,  Congress  and  the  administration 
will  be  reluctant  to  commit  money  for  parks 
until  the  Vietnam  war  costs  recede.  Further- 
more, proposed  park  areas  still  must  get 
sufflctent  backing  from  Congress  and  con- 
servation groups  to  offset  the  customary  op- 
pKMltlon  of  thoee  who,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  are  agalnat  park  expansions. 

In  tbe  populous  northeastern  section  of 
tbe  nation,  which  now  has  but  one  national 
park  (Acadia  In  Maine),  the  only  remaining 
area  considered  large  enough  and  of  park 
quality  Is  the  Adlrondacks.  Most  of  the  beat 
potential  areas  are  In  tbe  West. 

Following  are  some  posalbllttles  for  new 
parks  and  the  prospects  for  their  establish- 
ment. Those  marked  (A)  have  been  studied 
by  tbe  National  Park  Service  and  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  Interior's  Advisory  Board 
on  National  Parks. 

Alaska^-Olacler  Bay  National  Park  (A) : 
Redesignate  national  monument  and  termi- 
nate mining  in  the  area.  Olacler  Bay  wotUd 
be  larger  than  Yellowstone,  now  the  largest 
national  park.  Glacier  Bay  has  spectacular 
glaciers  coming  down  to  the  ocean,  breath- 
taking mountain  ranges,  and  rare  wildlife 
species.  Prospects'— fair. 

Alaska — Katmal  NaUonal  Park:  The  park 
proposal  would  redesignate  the  present  na- 
tional monument,  home  of  the  world's  largest 
bear,  the  brown  Kodlak  bear,  and  unique 
Valley  of  Ten  Thousand  Smokes,  scene  of  the 
violent  eruption  of  1912.  Tbe  area  Is  almost 
entirely  wilderness  and  would  become  tbe 
largest  park  In  tbe  national  park  system. 
Prospects — good,  once  studies  have  been 
made. 

Arizona — Sonoran  Desert  National  Park: 
The  plan  would  enlarge  present  Organ  Pipe 
Cactus  National  Monument  and  add  most  of 
the  Cabeza  Prleta  federal  game  range  to 
make  a  1,242.000-acre  park,  all  out  of  fed- 
erally owned  land.  liglslaUon  hju  been 
Introduced  in  Congress.  The  area  hasthe  last 
sizable  expanse  of  Sonoran  type  vegetation 
in  the  nation,  and  is  a  sanctuary  for  rare 
deeert  bighorn  sheep.  Prospects — fair. 

Oallfomla — Channel  Islands  National  Park 


(A) :  Tba  propoaal,  Introduced  In  this  sea- 
slon  by  three  California  congressmen,  would 
greatly  enlarge  the  present  national  monu- 
ment consisting  of  Santa  Barbara  and  Ana- 
capa  Islands  It  would  add  San  Miguel  Is- 
land (now  under  the  Navy) ,  as  well  as  Santa 
Cruz  and  Santa  Rosa  Islands  (now  privately 
owned).  These  five  Islands  exhibit  a  unique 
combination  of  Islands,  seashore,  and  related 
marine  values  resulting  from  a  mllUon-year 
Isolation  from  the  mainland,  and  Include 
saa  elephants,  fur  seals,  sea  lions,  great  rook- 
eries of  nesting  sea  birds  and  significant  geo- 
logical structures.  Proaptects — fair. 

California — Death  Valley  National  Park 
(A) :  Another  redeslgnaOon  of  a  national 
monument,  with  mining  to  be  abolished. 
Prospects — lohg  delay. 

Hawaii — Kauai  National  Park  (A) :  This 
park  would  be  In  the  northwestern  portion 
of  the  Island  of  Kauai,  and  would  contain 
such  outstanding  features  aa  tbe  Na  Pall 
Cliffs,  Haena  and  Barking  Sands  undeveloped 
beaches.  Alakai  Swamp,  Walmea  Canyon  (the 
Grand  Canyon  of  Ilawall) — all  In  an  area  In 
which  rainfall  varies  from  20  Inches  to  500 
Inches  a  year.  Much  of  the  land  now  Is  owned 
by  the  state.  Legislation  has  not  yet  been  In- 
troduced, and  there  is  strong  state  and  local 
opposition.  Prospects— long  delay. 

Minnesota — Voyageurs  National  Park  (A) : 
This  103.000-acre  park  on  the  Canadian  bor- 
der Is  in  an  outstanding  setting  of  lakes  and 
wilderness,  and  would  include  a  40-mlle  por- 
tion of  the  route  of  the  voyageurs — the  in- 
trepid 18th-centtiry  fur  traders  who  opened 
up  America  between  the  Great  Lakes  and 
the  Rockies.  Half  of  the  land  would  have  to 
come  from  a  lumber  company  which  opposes 
the  park  unless  other  lands  are  obtained  In 
a  trade.  Cost  of  the  park — 120  million  for  the 
private  lands — ^is  alao  a  major  problem. 
Prospects — fair. 

Nevada — Great  Basin  National  Park  (A) : 
This  proposed  area  would  preserve  a  remark- 
able cross  section  of  plant  and  animal  life, 
extending  from  the  desert  floor  through  five 
life  zones  to  the  13,063-foot  Wheeler  Peak. 
Tbe  basin  contains  14  motmtaln  peaks  with 
an  elevation  greater  than  10,000  feet,  the 
Lehman  Caves  National  Monument,  Lexing- 
ton Arch  which  spans  an  opening  higher 
than  a  four-story  building,  and  five  alpine 
lakes — all  within  an  otherwise  arid  region. 
Prospects — poor. 

New  Mexico — Valle  Orande-Bandeller  Na- 
tional Park  (A) :  This  would  combine  Valle 
Grande,  one  of  the  greatest  collapsed  vol- 
canic simunlts  in  the  world,  with  Bandeller 
National  Monument  and  Its  Indian  rulnn 
Prospects — ^poor. 

Oklab^a  or  Kansas — ^Prairie  National 
Park:  IMfpark  would  preserve  in  its  natural 
state  a  typical  example  of  prairie,  with  Its 
bird  life,  flowers,  and  sweep  of  grasslands, 
and  would  give  the  opportunity  to  show  the 
meaning  of  prairie  and  the  part  It  played  In 
the  development  of  the  country.  Prospects — 
poor. 

OTHXB  AXKAa  xnratM,  stuot 
Natural  areas  having  tbe  beat  opportunity 
of  being  added  to  the  park  system  as  na- 
tional monuments  Include:  Big  Thicket, 
Texas:  Blscayne,  Florida;  Conga  ree  Forest. 
South  Carolina;  Flortssant  Fossil  Beds.  Colo- 
rado: Fossil  Butte,  Wyoming;  Great  Salt 
Lake,  Utah;  Cape  Pear,  North  Carolina;  Hua- 
lapal,  Arizona;  and  Fahkabatchee  Strand 
Florida. 

National  seashores  or  lakeehores  being  con- 
sidered for  establishment  Include:  Cumber- 
land Island,  Georgia;  Oregon  Dunes;  Gulf 
Islands,  Florida  and  Louisiana;  Canaveral, 
Florida;  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes,  Michigan; 
Apostle  Island,  Wisconsin;  Guam  (In  the 
Pacific);  and  Sandy  Hook,  New  Jersey. 

National  scenic  rivers  being  considered  in- 
clude: Buffalo  River.  Arkansas;  St.  Crolz, 
Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin;  Potomac.  Mary- 
land and  Virginia;  Suwannee,  Georgia  and 
Florida;  Wolf,  Wlsconaln;   and  a  section  of 
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the  upper  Mlssouit  River  In  Montana  to  ba 
designated  the  Lewis  and  Clark  naUonal 
scenic  river. 

PUVATK  POCKXTS  IN   PUBLIC  PAaXS — ^X 

(Nora. — Only  seven  national  parks  In  the 
United  States  are  completely  In  public  own- 
ership. Privately  owned  "Inboldlngs"  exist  in 
all  the  other  parks  and  In  many  national 
monuments.) 

Olympic  Natiowal  Paxk,  Wash.,  July  3, 
1988 — This  896.000-acre  park  In  and  around 
Washington's  rugged  Olympic  mountains  has 
two  distinctions. 

It  contains  some  of  America's  most  magnif- 
icent scenery  and  wilderness — snow-capped 
mountains,  rain  forests,  dense  stands  of  giant 
Douglas  fir,  alpine  lakes,  and  miles  of  primi- 
tive ocean  beach. 

It  also  contains  660  pockets  of  private 
property— 6.416  acres  divided  Into  more  than 
1,200  tracts. 

National  Park  Service  Director  George  B. 
Hartzog  Jr.  says  these  pockets  of  private 
property — which  the  service  calls  "Inbold- 
lngs"—are  a  threat  to  the  Integrity  of  the 
park. 

"^  For  example,  an  abandoned,  balf-bumed 
sawmill  and  a  collection  of  ramshackle  cot- 
tages desecrate  the  view  In  one  area.  In  an- 
other, a  landowner  Is  believed  to  be  planning 
to  sell  to  real-estate  subdlvlders  property  in 
the  heart  of  the  park's  winter  elk  range 

Other  national  parks  also  have  Inbaldlng 
problems,  some  of  them  extensive.  Actually, 
only  seven  national  parks  are  completely  in 
public  ownership.  When  a  national  park  Is 
estabUshed,  legally  defined  park  boundaries 
almost  always  Include  some  private  property. 

PBOPKHTT  VALT7XS  BKTKOCKrT 

"Inholdlngs  are  a  major  problem,"  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Hartzog.  "It's  like  the  worm  In  the 
apple.  They  may  not  take  up  much  of  the 
total  park  area.  But  they  tend  to  cluster 
around  the  prime  scenic  attractions  or  along 
natural  access  routes,  where  they  are  seen  by 
millions  of  visitors." 

"On  private  lands  within  parks  you  will 
find  lumber  yards,  pig  farms,  gravel  pits, 
logging  operations,  and  sheep  and  cattle 
ranches."  he  says.  "Plus  power  plants  and 
mine  shafts,  auto  junk  yards,  garbage  dumps, 
private  plane  landing  strips,  and  prolifer- 
ating residential  subdivisions." 

In  the  68  national  parks  and  monuments 
designated  as  natural  areas,  private  owners 
hold  less  than  300,000  of  the  total  23  mil- 
lion acres.  But.  Mr.  Hartzog  points  out,  cur- 
^  rent  inholdlngs  cover  twice  as  much  land  as 
Is  now  developed  for  public  use  (roads,  camp- 
grounds, lodges,  stores,  etc.)  and  which  ab- 
sorbs the  brunt  of  visitation. 

All  of  the  Inholdlngs  In  natural  areas  could 
have  been  purchased  In  1961  for  $59  million. 
Due  to  rising  land  values,  these  same  Inhold- 
lngs would  now  require  •143  million  for  pur- 
chase, an  increase  of  142  percent  In  seven 
years. 

Driving  along  U.S.  101  at  the  edge  of  Olym- 
pic National  Park  one  day  last  sunmier,  I  no- 
ticed a  small  sign. 

"Elwa  campsites  for  sale,"  It  read.  "Three 
miles  on  right." 

Following  a  tree-lined  road  alongside  the 
peaceful  Elwa  River,  I  came  upon  the  30- 
acre  subdivision  right  in  the  heart  of  the 
park.  Dirt  roads  had  been  bulldozed  out  of 
the  timber  grove,  and  50  or  more  small  lots 
(a  tenth  of  an  acre  each)  were  staked  out 
In  blocks,  side  by  side  and  back  to  back, 
clty-housIng- tract  style. 

On  each  lot  was  a  sign:  "$2,500.  $300  IX>wn. 
$25  a  month."  Nowhere  was  there  a  mention 
of  the  fact  that  the  development  is  In  a  flood 
plain  on  which  the  Elwa  River  frequently 
overflows,  and  that  no  houses  can  be  built 
there — the  lots  are  only  for  trailers,  camper 
vehicles,  and  tents. 
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In  another  area  even  deeper  Into  the  park 
I  ran  across  a  rundown  resort,  complete  with 
shabby  cottages,  tennis  courts,  a  pool,  and  a 
small  lodge.  This  was  Sol  Due  Hot  Springs, 
a  major  thorn  In  the  park's  side  until  Con- 
gress finally  appropriated  enough  money  for 
Its  purchase  by  tbe  NaUonal  Park  Service 
two  years  ago. 

The  selling  price  was  $880,000  for  the  320- 
acre  resort,  more  than  3"^  times  the  appraisal 
obtained  by  the  government  five  years  earlier. 
In  the  southern  end  of  the  park,  along- 
alde  the  Qulnault  River,  I  saw  an  875-acre 
tract  which  constitutes  Olympic  National 
Park's  biggest  Inholdlng  problem.  Park  serv- 
ice officials  have  heard  that  the  owner  Is 
ready  to  sell  to  real-estate  developers  and 
the  National  Park  Service  may  have  to  take 
condemnation  proceedings  to  prevent  the 
land  from  being  subdivided. 

The  park  service  succeeded  In  purchasing 
three  Inholdlngs  in  the  last  year;  but  be- 
cause of  subdivision  sales,  the  number  of  In- 
dividual private  owners  In  the  park  Increased 
from  426  to  550. 

A  thousand  miles  south  of  Olympic  Park, 
tbe  Inholdlng  situation  at  Yosemlte  National 
Park  confronts  park  officials  with  difficult 
problems.  Yosemlte 's  privately  owned  area 
U  relatively  small— 720  acres  (plus  1,728 
acres  owned  by  the  City  of  San  Francisco) . 
The  troublesome  part  Is  that  almost  all  of 
the  659  owners  of  private  tracts  are  grouped 
Into  three  communities. 

The  most  severe  problems  come  from  tbe 
Wawona  area  along  the  south  fork  of  the 
Merced  River. 

This  already  developed  section  could  sup- 
port camp  grounds  and  visitor  faculties  for 
thousands  of  visitors  a  year — thus  relieving 
the  pressure  from  overcrowded  Yosemlte 
Valley.  On  homesteaded  land  acquired  be- 
fore the  national  park  existed,  a  hodge-podge 
village  has  grown  up  with  all  the  problems 
of  a  small  town. 

Tbe  390  privately  owned  acres  are  divided 
Into  468  private  tracts.  Seventy  people  live 
there  permanently,  and  about  1,200  people 
can  sleep  at  Wawona  village  each  night  In 
the  summer. 

I  saw  motels  and  trailer  courts,  old  cot- 
tages, modern  $60,000  homes,  and  others 
under  construction. 

In  one  new  development,  small  lots  are 
being  sold  for  from  $5,000  to  $10,000;  "cot- 
tages" being  built  on  them  start  at  $16,000. 
In  addition  to  other  Inholdlngs  problems, 
park  service  personnel  must  spend  an 
enormous  amount  of  time  Investigating  van- 
dalism and  domestic  squabbles.  Issuing 
building  permits,  watching  for  fire  hazards, 
and  checking  on  sanitation.  (No  sewage  sys- 
tem exists,  and  there  Is  real  danger  of  pol- 
luting the  south  fork  of  the  Merced  River, 
which  Is  used  by  thousands  of  park  visitors 
each  year  at  a  public  campground  a  few 
miles  downstream.) 

"Tbe  government  shouldn't  be  providing 
summer  homes  for  a  few  people  within  a 
national  park,"  commented  one  park  official. 
The  park  service  has  tried  to  buy  up  tracts 
In  Wawona  village  when  they  come  on  the 
market.  It  now  owns  250  acres  of  the  640-acre 
Wawona  section,  as  well  as  the  once-luxuri- 
ous Wawona  Hotel  (with  golf  course,  tennis 
courts,  and  swimming  pool) .  But  the  history 
of  land  acquisition  has  been  one  long,  sad 
story  after  another. 

The  classic  example  is  a  tract  of  163  acres, 
near  Wawona,  purchased  In  1948  for  $2,550 
by  a  Mrs.  Adeline  Udell  at  a  county  tax  sale. 
Tbe  land,  on  a  very  steep  hillside,  has  been 
logged  over  and  was  swept  by  fire  In  1961. 
The  park  service  started  negotiations  in  1961 
for  the  purchase  of  the  tract,  which  was  then 
appraised  at  $14,500. 

Mrs.  Udell  turned  down  a  park  service  ofTer 
of  $15,000.  In  1956,  she  gave  the  park  service 


an  option  to  buy  the  land  for  $20,000.  But 
Washington  officials  decided  they  could  only 
spend  $16,600.  By  1959,  the  asking  pHce  had 
gone  up  to  $25,000,  and  the  land  was  ap- 
praised at  $27,500. 

While  the  park  service  was  still  considering 
It,  three  men  purchased  the  property  In  1961 
for  $25,000,  and  later  formed  the  Juniper 
Land  company.  The  park  service  offered  $31,- 
500  for  the  land  In  1964.  The  owners  rejected 
^t. 

The  YosemltiB  National  Park  superintend- 
ent, fearing  subdivision,  asked  his  superiors 
In  Washington  to  start  condemnation  pro- 
ceedings. Nothing  happened.  The  park  service, 
m  1965,  offered  $175,000  for  the  land.  Tbe  . 
offer  was  not  accepted. 

One  summer  day  In  1965,  while  Yosemlte 
rangers  watched  helplessly,  bulldozers  started 
tearing  up  the  hillside,  crisscrossing  it  with 
roads,  staking  out  123  quarter-acre  lots, 
many  of  which  had  slopes  too  steep  for 
building. 

ShorOf  afterward  the  jgovemment  filed 
condemnation  proceedings,  took  title  to  the 
land,  and  tbe  owners  went  to  court  seeking 
a  higher  payment  tthan  the  government  ap- 
praisal of  $175,000.  When  the  case  finally 
came  to  trial  late  this  June,  the  Juniper 
Land  Company  asked  $800,000.  A  Jury  award- 
ed them  $265,000. 

One  more  inholdlng  has  been  reduced. 
But  every  day,  as  hundreds  of  visitors  stand 
at  6,800-foot-hlgh  Wawona  Point,  one  of  the 
famous  scenic  overlooks  in  the  park,  their 
view  of  mountains  and  valley  Is  blemished  by 
the  ugly,  bulldozed  scar  on  the  hillside  2,800 
feet  below. 

quick-buck  OPXaA'TORS 

Far  across  the  continent  In  Florida.  Ever- 
glades National  Park  holds  the  dubious  dis- 
tinction of  having  the  largest  amount  of 
privately  owned  land — 70,468  acres — within 
a  national  park  perimeter.  In  testimony  last 
March  before  a  House  appropriations  sub- 
committee, Mr.  Hartzog  cited  the  Everglades 
as  an  acuto  example  of  tbe  Inholdlngs  prob- 
lem. 

"In  the  Taylor  Slough — a  biological  re- 
source of  enormous  significance — quick-buck 
operators  moved  in  with  bulldozers  to  create 
primitive  roads  so  they,  can  peddle  'water- 
front' lots,"  Mr.  Hartzog  told  the  subcom- 
fhlttee. 

"Farther  north,  In  tbe  labyrinth  country 
of  the  park,  similar  real-estate  promotions 
threaten  tbe  proposed  Inland  Wilderness 
Waterway  from  Flamingo  to  the  Ten  Thou- 
sand Islands  area.  The  potential  damage 
from  these  activities  is  incalculable." 

Besides  the  Inholdlngs  In  the  older  estab- 
lished areas,  park  service  officials  face  a  re- 
lated problem — the  need  to  purchase  pri- 
vate land  within  the  many  new  national 
parks,  seashores,  lakesbores,  and  scenic  rlv- 
erways  that  have  been  authorized  since  1961. 
Congress  considers  these  private  owner- 
ships even  more  troublesome,  especially  as 
land  values  escalate. 

Shortly  after  Point  Reyes  National  Sea- 
shore in  CaUfomia  was  authorized  in  1962, 
Congress  appropriated  $14  million  to  buy  the 
53,000  acres  of  private  land  within  park 
boundaries.  Today  the  $14  million  has  been 
spent  purchasing  28,312  acres.  At  present 
prices.  It  would  (ake  another  $45  million  to 
buy  tbe  rest. 

In  Guadalupe  Mountains  National  Park, 
Texas,  the  nation's  33rd  national  park,  only 
14,000  acres  have  been  purchased  out  of  the 
71,886  acres  of  private  land  within  the  park 
boundaries.  The  authorizing  legislation  pro- 
vides that  the  park  cannot  be  opened  until 
all  the  private  land  is  purchased. 

Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore.  au- 
thorized In  1966  after  a  half-century  slnig- 
gle,  Is  still  far  from  becoming  operational. 
The  park  service  has  been  granted  funds  to 
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acquire  only  100  of  the  8.731  acres  of  pri- 
vately owned  land. 

Aa  of  the  end  of  the  IB08  fiscal  year  (June 
SO.  19W).  It  would  have  taken  9156  million 
to  buy  up  all  the  remaining  private  land 
within  the  park  service  areas  that  have  been 
authorized  since  19411. 

Most  of  the  money  to  purchase  these 
lands — and  lands  needed  for  new  areas  such 
aa  the  Redwood  and  North  Cascades  National 
Parks — will  come  from  the  federal  share  of 
an  expanded  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund,  using  ofTshore  oil  revenues,  a  proposal 
initiated  by  Sen  Henry  M.  Jackson  (D)  of 
Washington,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee. 

Also  in  the  new  Land  and  Water  Fund  Act 
are  concepts  that  were  sponsored  by  Senator 
Jackson,  other  conservatlon-mlnded  con- 
gressmen, and  the  National  Park  Service  to 
make  use  of  additlcuMtl  methods  for  speeding 
up  acquisition  of  lands  or  preventing  private 
property  Intrusions  In  pirk  areas. 

One  method  Is  the  outright  purchase  of 
scenic  easements  to  prevent  use*  by  the  own- 
er that  would  Interfere  with  park  values. 

Another  Is  sellback  or  leaseback.  The  park 
service  would  buy  the  private  property,  then 
sill  or  Tease  It  back  to  the  previous  owners. 
oFanofffift-  party  after  writing  Into  the  con- 
tract the  necessary  protection  to  prevent 
changes  In  use  of  the  property  that  might  be 
adverse  to  park  interests. 

In  addition,  the  Land  and  Water  Fund  will 
authorize  federal  agencies  (mainly  the  park 
service)  to  spend  »30  million  a  year  for  the 
next  two  years  to  acquire  key  tracts  which 
suddenly  become  available.  And  the  parks 
director  will  have  9AOO,000  to  use  for  talcing 
two-year  options  on  private  parks  lands 
which  come  on  the  market.  These  fiscal 
shortcuts  may  prevent  land  prices  from  soar- 
ing diuing  customary  legislative  delays  In  the 
authorization  and  appropriation  process. 

LANB-ACQTTISmOM  POLXCT 

National  Park  Service  policy  on  land  ac- 
quisition Is  often  misunderstood.  After  Mr. 
Hartzog  had  requested  funds  of  Congress  to 
buy  up  all  Inboldings.  a  Richmond.  Vs.. 
newspaper  called  the  parks  director  an  "ogre" 
who  deprives  private  landowners  of  their 
property  rights. 

In  an  editorial  titled.  "Phooey  to  George  B. 
Hartzog."  the  paper  called  him  a  federal 
bureaucrat  "who.  on  the  pretext  of  necessity, 
argues  for  the  diminution  of  the  people's 
liberty." 

Actually,  baalc  park  service  policy  on  land 
acquisition  provides  that  those  owning 
homes  within  park  boundaries  may  keep 
their  property  as  long  as  they  do  not  put 
the  land  to  some  new  use  which  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  park,  or  except  where  the 
private  property  prevents  necessary  develop- 
ment of  the  park  for  public  use.  Oondemna- 
tlon  proceedings  are  a  last  resort.  In  many  of 
the  new  areas,  the  authorizing  legislation 
provides  that  even  those  who  sell  their 
homes  to  the  park  service,  can  live  in  them 
for  a  period  of  years  or  during  their  lifetime, 
but  cannot  leave  them  to  heirs. 

"I  don't  advocate  throwing  out  the  family 
that  wants  to  live  the  rest  of  their  lives  on 
the  property  they  own  In  a  park."  says  Mr. 
Hartzog.  "But  we  can't  tolerate  the  sub- 
dlvlders  and  the  land  speculators  who  are 
trying  to  take  advantage  of  the  Increased 
value  of  land  after  it  comes  into  the  national 
park  system." 

RkcaxATiON  AxxAs:  A  New  Oimemsion — XI 
(  Not*. — Park  officials  ponder  how  to  recon- 
cile new  policies  with  old  concepts.  Demands 
for  recreational  facilities  Increase.  But  too 
much  emphasis  on  water  skiing  and  beach 
buggies  could  ruin  the  idea  of  a  park  area 
as  a  place  for  quietly  communing  with 
nature.) 

Capb  Coo  Nstionai,  Scashobb,  Mass., 
July  10.  1908.— At  this  comparatively  new 
area  of  the  TTnlted  States  national  park  sys- 


tem, a  visitor  can  take  a  ranger-guided  na- 
ture hike  In  the  sand  dunes,  walking  along 
some  of  the  marshes,  beaches,  and  woods  that 
so  enthralled  Henry  David  Thoreau  a 
century  ago. 

Or  the  visitor  can  drive  a  "beach  buggy" 
across  the  dunes,  fish  from  the  public 
beaches,  swim  In  the  Atlantic,  hunt  deer 
(in  season),  and  cycle  along  bicycle  trails 
near  the  ocean. 

In  short,  the  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore 
attracU  both  those  who  seek  active  physical 
recreation  and  those  who  seek  to  commune 
with  nature. 

And  thereby  hangs  a  problem  for  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service:  how  to  fit  time-honored 
park  service  conservation  policies  to  a  new 
coHoept  of  areas  managed  primarily  for  the 
beach-and-outdoor  "physical"  recreation 
needs  of  nearby  urban  masses. 

Most  of  the  new  park  areas  (other  than 
historic  sites)  authorized  by  Congress  In  the 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  admlqlstratlons  have 
been  national  seashores,  lakeshores.  and  rec- 
reation areas  close  to  large  urban  centers. 
Each  was  selected  for  a  special  feature — for 
the  most  part  proximity  to  a  seashore,  large 
lake,  or  reservoir. 

These  areas  do  not  need  to  have  the  unique 
scenic  elements  required  of  a  national  park 
(although  many  do  possess  great  untisual 
natural  values).  And  activities  banned  in 
national  parks — such  as  hunting,  commercial 
logging,  spectator  sports,  use  of  houseboats — 
are  allowed  at  some  of  the  recreation  sites. 
The  predominant  requirement  is  that  the 
area  offer  visitors  an  active  recreation  ex- 
perience which  transcends  that  normally  as- 
soclatad  with  parks  provided  by  state  and 
local  governments.  The  area  also  should  be 
adequate  for  Interstate  or  regional  iise. 

The  new  national  recreation  sites  meet  a 
need  for  many  Americans  unable  to  travel 
long  distances  to  national  parks  (most  of 
which  are  In  the  West),  or  who  really  seek 
a  beach  or  active  recreation  type  of  outing. 
In  theory  (though  not  yet  borne  out  In  prac- 
tice), the  new  ^eas  should  relieve  conges- 
tion in  crowded  national  parks. 

One  negaUve  factor  is  that  the  Increased 
emphaisis  on  physical  recreation  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  Natchez  Trace 
Parkways  (which  receive  one- tenth  of  the 
total  use  for  the  more  than  260  park  service 
areas)  have  drained  needed  personnel  from 
the  purely  nature  parks.  Much  of  the  man- 
power previously  applied  to  protecting  re- 
sources or  Interpreting  natural  values  In  na- 
tional parks  and  national  monuments  muvt 
now  be  devoted  to  such  services  as  lifeguard 
duty  and  highway  or  boating  control. 

Another  difficulty  is  confusion  within  the 
park  service  and  among  the  public  as  to 
where  the  National  Park  Service  Is  headed. 

"We  are  beginning  to  color  our  whole  na- 
tional park  system  with  the  introduction  of 
more  and  more  of  these  recreation  areas." 
comments  author  Freeman  Tllden.  an  au- 
thority on  the  national  park  system.  "I"m 
not  against  recreation  areas.  They  are 
needed.  But  if  people  get  oriented  to  the 
physical  recreation  concept  of  national  parks, 
and  not  to  the  view  of  the  parks  as  places 
where  they  find  their  relationship  with 
nature.  It  could  be  disastrous  to  the  best  use 
of  national  parks." 

PaESXBVATlON    ALWAYS    A    TASK 

An  even  more  pressing  problem  Is  pres- 
ervation of  the  outstanding  natural  re- 
sources that  exist  In  some  of  the  recreation 
areas.  Developing  a  site  for  extended  mass 
recreation  may  destroy  or  damage  much  of 
what  makes  the  area  worthwhile. 

Cape  Cod  Is  a  classic  example  of  the  good 
and  the  bad.  the  promise  and  the  problems  of 
a  national  park  service  recreation  area. 

Most  of  the  "lower"  cape  from  the  elbow 
at  Chatham  to  Provincetown  still  has  un- 
cluttered marshes,  ponds,  and  beeches,  birds 
and  bogs  for  the  avid  follower  of  Thoreau. 


This  is  due  in  part  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore. 

Protections  were  written  lntd~fhe  Cape  Cod 
authorization  law  of  1961.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  could  allow  development  of  por- 
tions of  the  seashore  for  swimming,  hunting, 
fishing,  etc. — recreation  needs  of  the  city 
dwellers — but  not  at  the  expense  of  the 
unique  flora  and  fauna. 

It  Is  too  early  to  pass  Judgment  on  the 
Cape  Cod  National  Seashore.  The  park  serv- 
ice development  program  so  far  has  been 
minimal.  More  than  half  of  the  private  land 
within  the  boundaries  has  yet  to  be  acquired. 
And  the  masses  from  the  cities  have  been 
slow  to  Invade. 

In  a  visit  to  Cape  Cod,  however.  I  found 
park  service  officials  facing  the  same  prob- 
lems that  confront  their  colleagues  in  na- 
tional park  system  areas  around  the  United 
State.  It  was  a  time  of  decisionmaking,  of 
placing  limitations  on  use  before  it  was  too 
late. 

Beach  buggies  and  dune  buggies  were  tear- 
ing plant  cover  off  the  sand  dunes,  bulldozer* 
were  carving  out  added  beach  facilities,  an^ 
blacktop  was  being  poured  for  parking  arear 
One  of  Tboreau's  choice  spots  now  sported  a 
black-topped  bicycle  trail.  New  roads  were 
being  plotted  to  the  beaches. 

By  themselves,  these  activities  appeared  to 
be  reasonable  and  In  keeping  with  the  pri- 
mary mission  of  the  national  seashore.  They 
would  allow  millions  of  visitors  to  enjoy  rec- 
reation opportunities  in  areas  previously  In- 
accessible. 

But.  ask  the  conservationists,  what  price  is 
being  paid  In  permanent  destruction  of  the 
natural  values? 

Take  the  beach-buggy  problem.  These 
"over-sand"  vehicles  are  allowed  on  the 
beaches  when  used  for  fishing.  But  owners 
have  adapted  Jeeps  or  other  types  of  trans- 
port Into  camping  vehicles.  They  bring  their 
families  for  vacations  right  on  the  dunes. 
And  every  day  of  such  use  impairs  the  beach 
vegetation  and  opens  the  way  for  erosion. 
Also,  having  no  sanitation  facilities,  the 
beaches  are  beginning  to  evidence  a  pollution 
problem. 

This  year,  a  new  rule  has  gone  Into  ef- 
fect at  this  national  seashore:  It  limits  use 
of  any  one  spot  to  73  hours,  to  eliminate 
permanent  summer  camps.  New  "over- 
sand"  routes  have  been  staked  out.  and 
beach  or  sand  buggies  are  allowed  only 
along  those  routes.  Also  closer  supervision 
Insures  that  all  vehicles  staying  overnight 
carry  self-contained  sanitation  facilities. 

No  new  public  campgrounds  have  been 
allowed  In  the  Cape  Cod  seashore.  The  four 
privately  owned  campgrounds  outside  park 
borders  are  filled  to  capacity  during  the 
entire  season. 

DSCISIOK  rACED  IN  DELAWARE 

with  use  of  the  area  expected  to  rise 
dramatically  when  the  four-lane.  Mid-Cape 
Highway  Is  extended  to  the  lower  cape,  au- 
thorities will  have  to  decide  soon  whether 
to  provide  park  service  campgrounds  with- 
in the  park  area  or  possibly  establish  a  large 
camping  facility  on  the  mainland  at  the 
base  of  the  capw. 

The  park  service  faces  another  basic  plan- 
ning decision  at  its  newest  recreation  area 
In  the  East,  the  Delaware  Oap  Recreation 
Area  voted  by  Congress  In  1965.  Situated  on 
the  Pennsylvania-New  Jersey  border  strad- 
dling the  Delaware  River,  the  area  puts  47.- 
acres  of  land  and  a  narrow  37-mlIe  lake 
within  easy  reach  of  30  million  i>eople  in 
the  New  York-Philadelphia  sector. 

Delaware  Gap  Is  not  ready  for  use  because 
Congress  has  not  appropriated  funds  to 
buy  enough  of  the  privately  owned  lands 
to  establish  a  nark  entity.  But  when  the 
land  is  purchased,  the  park  service  will 
have  to  decide  what  types  of  recreation  to 
develop. 

National  Park  Service  director  George  B. 
Hartzog  Jr.  is  struggling  with  this  question 
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as  the  area's  master  plan  lies  on  hU  desk 
awaiting  approval. 

"There  is  a  great  d«nand  for  camping. 
Mr  Hartzog  told  me.  "But  rm  not  going 
to  cover  that  47,000  acres  with  campgrounds 
Just  to  satisfy  demand.  We  have  to  be  se- 
lective. Maybe  we  should  rule  out  pubUc 
campgrounds,  and  place  our  emphasU  en- 
tirely on  organized  youth  camping  at  a  few 
places.  We  could  let  private  enterprise 
or  other  agencies  of  government  provide 
overnight      accommodations      outside      the 

park."  _      . 

Another  type  of  problem  affects  Fire  is- 
land National  Seashore.  T^  new  area,  au- 
thorized in  1964  on  the  small  barrier  island 
near  New  York  City,  has  yet  to  acquire 
enough  land  to  become  a  cohesive  unit.  And 
every  year  pressures  are  exerted  to  have  a  road 
built  along  the  Island's  32-mlle  length.  Such 
a  road,  linking  bridges  at  either  end  of  the 
Island,  would  ruin  the  areas  natural  quality, 
althou^  it  would  substitute  a  highway  of 
great  scenic  value. 

The  two  largest  recreatioD  areas  in  the 
national  park  system  are  in  thfe-AKpst— using 
the  reservoirs  behind  Colorado  Itlver  dams 
at  Boulder  City,  Nev ,  and  Page.  Ariz. 

The  l.9-mllllon-acre  Lake  Mead  NaUonal 
Recreation  Area  draws  heavily  from  Los  An- 
geles area  residents,  who  take  the  300-mile 
travel  distance  la  typical  California  stride. 
More  than  4  million  visitors  used  Lake 
Mead  in  1967.  enjoying  the  boating,  fishing, 
and  water-skiing.  But  thU  huge  Infiux  over- 
taxed camp  sites  and  facilities  and  caused 
noticeable— though  not  dangerous— poUu- 
tlon. 

The  l.l-miUion-acre  Glen  Canyon  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  in  Arizona  and  Utah 
has  opened  up  to  boat  travel  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  wild  country  in  the  West. 
Ardent  conservationists  feel,  however,  that 
the  wilderness  quality  was  lost  forever  when 
Glen  Canyon  Dam  was  built  and  the  waters 
backed  up  to  form  Lake  Powell  along  what 
was  once  186  mUes  of  wild  Colorado  River 
and  hundreds  of  picturesque  side  canyons. 

Thrquestions  now  are:  How  much  de- 
velopment should  be  allowed  in  the  way  of 
campgrounds,  or  hotels  or  boat  marinas? 
How  much  will  the  new  fad  of  houseboats  on 
the  lake  contribute  to  further  loss  of  wilder- 
ness value?  And.  what.  If  anything,  could  or 
should  be  done  about  the  expanding  recre- 
ation? 

At  Glen  Canyon  I  learned  from  superin- 
tendent WUllam  Briggle  that  the  use  explo- 
sion had  occurred  In  the  last  five  years— 
from  9,000  visitors  in  1962  to  390.000  in  1967. 
Traveling  by  boat  over  part  of  Lake  Powell, 
I  noticed  few  other  craft  on  the  vast  lake. 
When  NaUonal  Park  Service  guide,  naturalist 
Norman  W.  Salisbury,  said  we  could  find 
visitors  camping  at  any  of  the  hundreds  of 
canyons  .shooting  off  from  the  lake.  I  picked 
one  at '  random  and  challenged  him  to 
produce. 

As  our  boat  plied  Rock  Creek  Canyon,  Its 
towering  walls  alternately  narrowed  and  ex- 
panded: its  sandstone  cliffs  were  sometimes 
close  enough  to  touch.  After  two  miles, 
naturalist  Salisbury  was  about  to  admit  de- 
feat when  the  canyon  suddenly  widened  into 
a  box  end.  ^ 

On  the  shallow  beach — two  boats  and  two 
tents. 

The  Emmet  Lowry  and  John  Hlserodt 
families  from  Redlands,  Calif.,  on  vacation 
miles  away  from  the  sounds  and  sights  of 
their  city,  were  having  what  was  to  thtm 
a  wilderness  experience.  They  were  camping 
out.  cooking  meals  over  a  campflre,  taking 
hikes,  and  exploring  other  canyons  by  boat. 
Their  children,  in  addition  to  swimming  and 
exploring,  were  doing  some  water-skUng. 


VIEWS  or  wiLOEsmss  dutee 
Water-skUng  Is  allowed,  of  course.  In  a 
recreation  area.  But  the  very  mention  of  It 
brings  shudders  to  conservationists  who  re- 
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call  Glen  Canyon  as  the  great  wlldemeas 
explored  on  foot  and  by  raft  by  John  Wesley 
Powell  and  left  in  its  wild  natural  state  until 
Lake  Powell  was  formed. 

Lake  Powell  National  Recreation  Area  also 
brings  cheers  or  tears — depending  on  one's 
viewpoint — for  making  Rainbow  Bridge  Na- 
tional Moniunent  accessible  to  recreatlonlsts. 
Until  the  lake  was  formed,  this  famed 
natural  arch— 309  feet  high  and  278  feet 
across — was  seen  only  by  a  few  hardy  per- 
sons willing  to  ride  the  wild  Colorado  and 
hike  up  a  canyon,  or  else  come  down  14-  or 
24-mlle  trails.  Now  Lake  Powell  backs  up 
to  within  a  mile  of  the  arch,  and  tourist 
boats  arrive  tfally  from  Wahweap  near  Glen 
Canyon  Dam.  Last  year,  Rainbow  Bridge  had 
23,000  visitors. 

On  my  visit  to  Rainbow  Bridge,  I  noted  a 
marked  diffe^mce  In  the  ways  a  visitor  can 
approach  thiswftsid-famous  natural  wonder. 
One  way  is  to  arrive  by  sightseeing  tour 
boat,  hurry  over  the  one-mile  trail  gulping 
down  a  sandwich,  have  a  two-minute 
glimpse  of  the  monument,  and  scurry  back 
down  the  boat  landing. 

Another  way,  as  evidenced  by  farmer 
Herman  Beebe  and  his  wife  Gretchen,  from 
Center  Point,  Iowa,  is  to  pack-In  by  horse- 
back the  24  miles  from  Navajo  Mountain. 

"I've  wanted  to  come  here  for  20  years — 
it's  been  a  dream  of  mine,"  Mrs.  Beebe  told 
me.  "This  year  when  we  had  planned  It.  I 
knew  it  was  possible  to  come  by  boat.  But 
we  decided  to  make  it  the  difficult  way.  They 
say  these  things  mean  more  when  you  work 
for  them.  It  was  really  worth  It  to  see  It  this 

way."  

"All  MAintmn  Has  a  Stake" — XII 

(Note. — ^Far-seeing  conservationists  more 
and  more  are  viewing  national  parks  as 
treasurers  for  all  peoples.  A  proposed  world- 
heritage  trust  would  stimulate  preservation 
of  "superb  natural  and  scenic  areas  and 
historic  sites  for  .  .  .  the  entire  world  com- 
munity.") 

Ohamo  Canton  National  Park,  Ariz.,  July 
17,  1968. — "It  Is  truly  magnificent,"  a  tall, 
gracious  visitor  from  Bombay  commented 
one  day  in  the  fall  of  1967  as  he  looked  Into 
the  Grand  Canyon. 
"But  ..." 

The  visitor  paxised  as  he  gazed  from  the 
south  rim  Into  the  yawning ,  mile-deep 
chasm  carved  by  nature's  forces  millions  of 
years  ago.  His  deep-set  eyes  absorbed  the 
shadings  of  red,  yellow,  and  blue  as  the  late 
afternoon  clouds  sent  shadows  running  across 
the  buttes  and  spires  Inside  the  canyon. 

"When  your  Congress  provided  that  natu- 
ral areas  like  this  should  be  maintained 
unimpaired  lor  future  generations  of  Ameri- 
cans, that  was  Just  the  first  step,"  he  con- 
tinued. "The  Grand  Canyon  Is  more  than 
American — It  should  be  preserved  for  all 
the  world." 

Zafar  Putehally  Is  honorary  secretary  of 
the  Bombay  Natural  History  Society  and  a 
leader  In  the  movement  to  emphasize  Inter- 
national values  of  parks  of  all  nations.  Mr. 
Futehally  had  come  to  the  United  States 
with  34  other  representatives  from  25  coun- 
tries. Grand  Canyon  National  Park  was  the 
final  stop  in  a  four-week  course  in  adminis- 
tration of  national  parks  and  conservation 
areas.  

OLD    CONCEPT    stretched 

The  concept  of  each  country's  Interna- 
tional responsibility  for  preserving  its  unique 
natural  wonders  adds  a  new  dimension  to^ 
the  conservation  concepts  of  many  Amer!*^ 
cans.  The  time-honored  United  States  view- 
point was  perhaps  best  set  forth  by  the  na- 
tion's foremost  conservation  president, 
Theodore  Roosevelt. 

"Leave  it  as  It  is,"  said  President  Roose- 
velt when  he  first  viewed  the  Grand  Canyon 
m  1903.  "You  cannot  Improve  on  it.  The 
ages  have  been  at  work  on  It,  and  man  can 
only  mar  It.  What  you  can  do  U  to  keep  It 


for  your  children,  your  children's  children, 
and  for  all  who  come  after  you  as  one  of 
the  great  sights  which  every  American  .  .  . 
can  see." 

Mr.  Futehally  and  other  internationally 
minded  conservationists  recognize  the .  ef- 
fects of  the  transportation  and  comm\uUca- 
tions  revolutions  of  the  20th  century.  The 
world  has  shrunk.  Millions  of  foreigners 
now  have  heard  about  and  seen  pictures 
and  even  television  views  of  the  Grand 
Canyon  or  the  Florida  Everglades  National 
Parks. 

TOITRISTS    CRISSCROSS 

Each  year,  thousands  come  to  the  Unlteff 
States  to  visit  these  and  other  scenic  spots. 
So  do  thousands  of  Americans  travel  to  such 
outstanding  areas  as  Iguassu  Palls  (Argen- 
tina-Brazil), or  to  the  volcanic  cone  of 
Japan's  Mt.  Fuji,  or  the  spectacular  wildlife 
display  of  Kenya's  AmboseU-Masal  game  re- 
serve In  the  shadow  of  Mt.  Kilimanjaro. 

Areas  of  this  caUber,  unique  in  the  world, 
should  thus  be  given  priority  for  preserva- 
tion, says  Mr.  Futehally.  But  In  the  press 
of  competing  national  demands,  the  high- 
sounding  principles  of  conservation  do  not 
always  win  out  over  the  pressures  lor  In- 
dustrial, agricultural,  or  commercial  and 
urbaB  development.         ^ 

Mr.  FutehaUy  was  too  polite  to  mention 
specifics.  But  It  is  no  secret  that  two  of 
America's  greatest  natural  attractions,  the 
Grand  Canyon  and  Everglades  National  Park, 
have  In  the  past  few  years  narrowly  escaped 
extensive  man-caused  interference.  And  they 
may  be  threatened  again. 


WILOLirE    DECLINES  1 

In  Everglades  National  Park,  a  series  M 
flood-control  gates  and  canals  constructed 
by  the  United  States  Army  Corps  of  Ep- 
gineers  Interfered  seriously  with  the  normal 
flow  of  water  Into  the  Everglades.  The  ad- 
verse effects  on  the  park  were  Intensified 
during  a  period  of  severe  drought.  Water 
that  normally  wotild  have  gone  into  the 
Everglades  park  even  In  the  drought  years 
went  Instead  to  southern  Florida  cities  and 
farms,  or  was  discharged  directly  into  the 
ocean. 

Much  of  the  park's  wUdllfe  suffered.  Re- 
production of  wading  birds  declined  dras- 
tically, the  total  dropping  from  1.5  mUUon 
in  the  1930's  to  less  than  50,000  today.  It  Is 
also  estimated  that  the  number  of  alligators 
has  declined  95  percent  since  the  1920'8.  This 
reflects  the  delicate  relationship  between  the 
amount  of  water  and  the  abundance  of  plants 
and  animals  on  which  the  birds  and  alUga- 
tdrs  depend.  (Part  of  the  alUgator  loss  has 
been  due  to  poaching.) 

complaints  from  conservationists 
and  tl*  National  Park  Service,  the  Corps  of 
Ifieers  and  the  Central  and  South  Flor- 
ld4  Flood  Control  District  said  they  would 
Everglades  park  additional  water. 
^^^^^t,"  t^e  P*'^  ^"^  sufficient  water  this 
year  the  future  Is  clouded.  The  Corps  of 
Engineers  failed  to  put  in  vsrriting  the  terms 
of  an  oral  agreement  by  which  •fhey  were 
to  guarantee  31 5. 000- acre-feet  of  water  a  year 
to  the  park,  regardless  of  the  Increasing  do- 
mestic demands  In  Florida.  The  next  drought 
might  cause  severe  damage  to  Everglades 
Park  plantllle  and  wUdllfe.  .| 

CAirrON   DAM   DEFEATED 

Two  years  ago.  Grand  Canyon  National 
Park  became  caught  In  the  cross  fire  of  legis- 
lation which  would  have  permitted  a  large 
hydroelectric  dam  on  the  Colorado  River  just 
below  the  park.  Areas  In  the  canyon's  depths, 
set  aside  for  their  scenic  grandeur,  would 
have  been  flooded  as  the  river  backed  up  be- 
hind the  dam. 

Conservation  groups  battled  the  supporters 
of  the  dam  and  forced  Congress  to  listen.  At 
present,  the  advocates  of  the  dam  have  lost 
out,  although  they  have  not  given  up  the 
fight. 
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l^or  Mr.  FutehAlly  mnd  the  other  partlol- 
puita  In  tlM  third  International  ooutm.  the 
preutiTM  at  overdeyalopment  and  over- 
crowding  of  park  areaa  are  not  yet  Immi- 
nent dangers  in  moet  of  their  countrlea.  But 
such  pressures  can  be  expected  In  the  future. 
The  great  need  today  la  for  these  countries 
to  set  aside  more  park  or  consenratlon  areas, 
to  provide  money  for  management  and  pro- 
tection of  the  parks  and  wildlife  reserves, 
and  to  enoourage  their  cltlaens  to  use  them. 

The  participants  In  this  course,  and  those 
from  16  other  countries  taking  part  In  each 
of  the  courses  held  In  1986  and  1988,  readily 
admit  their  admiration  for  the  United  States 
In  pioneering  the  development  of  the  na- 
tional parks  concept.  They  are  also  Impressed 
with  the  National  Park  Service's  administra- 
tion of  American  parka,  the  planning  done 
for  the  futtire,  and  the  quality  of  Interpre- 
tive facilities  available  to  the  visitor. 

LXasONS  IKCOaroBATBS 

They  do  not  agree  that  the  poUclea  of  the 
park  service  would  necessarily  be  suited  to 
their  particular  needs  (or  that  these  policies 
are^waya  beat  for  the  United  States  itself) . 
However,  the  best  of  the  principles  learned 
In  visits  to  the  United  States,  or  at  these 
Intemat^QUal  courses,  are  being  Incorporated 
In  Jo  thJ9_plannlng  of  other  nations  as  they 
develop  their  parks  and  conservancy  reserves. 
In  these  courses,  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice does  not  try  to  hide  Its  own  shortcom- 
ings. It  hopes.  In  exposing  these  visitors  to 
the  good  and  the  bad,  to  help  them  to  avoid 
mlstJtkes  In  their  own  programs. 

The  pcirk  and  conservation  experts  from 
abroad  are  generaUy  amazed  at  the  amount 
of  public  land  the  United  States  has  set  aside 
for  Its  national  park  system  and  the  dedi- 
cation to  conservauon  principles  by  park 
rangers  and  moet  officials  In  the  National 
Park  Service. 

Many  countries  over  the  years  have  asked 
help  from  the  United  States  in  planning 
their  own  national  p>arks  or  setting  up  na- 
tional park  and  reserves  systems.  In  the  past 
10  years  the  United  States  National  Park 
Service  ha»  sent  advisers  to  more  than  26 
countries.  In  the  last  two  years,  American 
advisers  have  been  in  Turkey,  Jordan.  Ethi- 
opia, Tanzania,  Colombia.  Argentina.  Peru, 
VeneBuela,  Australia,  and  ThaUand.  More 
than  50  coimtrles  have  recenUy  sent  experts 
to  the  United  States  seeking  Information  and 
guidance  In  working  out  park  problems. 

PUVATK  caOUVS  HXLT 

The  private  sector,  through  American 
groups  such  as  the  African  Wildlife  Leader- 
ship Foimdation,  the  Ck>nservatlon  Founda- 
tion, and  the  New  York  Zoological  Society 
has  also  assisted  a  number  of  countries  with 
national  park  development  and  wildlife  pres- 
ervation, chiefly  in  Africa  and  Latin  America. 

The  United  States  also  realizes  It  can  learn 
much  from  other  countries. 

The  Belgian  Congo  for  many  years  used 
Its  four  national  parks  as  laboratories  for 
ecological  studies  The  preeent  national  gov- 
ernments of  the  two  Congoe  are  maintain- 
ing these  parks  effectively,  but  with  less 
emphasis  on  basic  sdenttflc  research. 

England  in  Its  nature  reserves.  Poland 
and  Argentina  In  their  national  parks,  and 
Germany  with  Its  naturschutzparka  also  do 
far  more  basic  scientlflc  research  than  the 
United  States  does  in  its  national  oarks 
system.  *~«— 

NATIOMS     COOniATS 

»loet  science  reroarch  in  U.S.  parka  has 
been  oriented  to- specific  problems  instead  of 
to  basic  ecological  research. 

Several  African  countries,  especially 
Uganda,  Kenya,  Zambia,  and  Tanzania,  have 
developed  extensive  conservation  education 
programs  which  allow  schoolchildren  to  visit 
the  parka  In  organized  groups. 

.Countries  with  common  botindarles  have 
la  many  case*  cooperated  to  eatabUsh  parka; 
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free  sharing  of  faculties  and  mutual  plan- 
ning still  Ues  In  the  future. 

Uganda  and  the  Congo  have  founded  na- 
tional parks  on  their  respective  sides  of  Lake 
Edward  on  their  common  boundary.  In  the 
past  (but  not  currentiy)  Zambia  and  Rho- 
desia cooperated  with  parks  alongside  Vic- 
toria Palls.  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  have 
parks  on  both  sides  of  the  Plenlny  River  and 
the  Tatra  Mountains.  Argentina  and  Brazil 
have  adjacent  parks  at  Iguassu  Palls. 

In  1932,  the  United  States  and  Canada  de- 
cided to  set  up  a  Waterton-Olacler  Inter- 
national Peace  Park  on  the  border  shared 
by  the  two  parks.  But  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, Canada's  Waterton  Lakes  National 
Park  and  the  United  States'  Olader  Nationar 
Park  have  been  completely  separate. 

North  America's  first  truly  international 
park  was  established  In  1984.  It  Is  on  Campo- 
bello  laland,  N.B.  There  Canada  and  the 
United  States  share  the  administration  and 
development  of  Roosevelt  OampobeUo  Inter- 
national Park  at  the  side  of  the  simimer 
home  of  President  Franklin  O.  Roosevelt. 


world  heritage  trust  through  the  actlvltlea 
of  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific, 
and  Cultural  Organization. 

Mr.  Train  saldthe  protection  of  significant 
areas  U  not  Just  a  matter  of  local  or  even 
national  concern.  In  his  words ; 

"All  mankind  has  a  stake  in  such  areas. 
.  .  .  The  time  has  come  when  this  principle 
must  be  establUhed  at  the  highest  level  of 
intamatlonal  affairs  and  made  the  subject 
of  priority  action  by  governments  and  peo-  ' 
pies,  individually  and  collectively. 

"The  question  Is  no  longer  whether  we 
can  afford  to  undertake  such  a  program.  We 
cannot  afford  not  to." 


JOINT    CNmn    STATXS-MEXICAK    PAHK 

The  United  States- Mexican  border  at  El 
Paso  la  the  slta  of  the  latest  International 
effort.  Mexico  has  recently  completed  a 
pavilion,  visitor  center,  and  small  park  on 
Its  side  of  the  Chamlzal  In  Cludad  Juarez. 
The  National  Park  Service  will  soon  build 
a  half-mllUon  dollar  visitor  center  and  small 
park  on  Ita  side  of  the  border. 

The  International  Union  for  Conservation 
of  Nature  and  Natural  Resources  (lUCN) 
is  a  strong  advocata  of  boundary-sharing 
parks  to  act  as  a  force  for  peace. 

"It  \b  high  time  that  conservation  comes 
to  the  aid  of  politicians  In  bringing  nations 
together."  says  Mr.  Futehally,  who  Is  an 
lUCN  board  member. 

Plans  are  under  way  for  a  second  world 
conference  on  national  parks,  to  be  held  In 
1972  at  Yellowstone  National  Park  In  Wyo- 
ming. This  will  be  part  of  the  commemora- 
tion of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  national 
park  concept,  which  originated  in  1872  with 
the  establishment  of  Yellowstone  as  the 
world's  first  national  park.  The  first  world 
conference  on  national  parks,  held  In  Seat- 
tle in  1962.  was  attended  by  145  delegates 
from  83  countries. 

The  keynote  speaker.  U.S.  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall,  called  for  "a 
common  market  of  conservation  knowledge" 
and  commended  the  conference  for  striking 
"a  wholesome  note  of  sanity  in  a  troubled 
world. 

"It  Is  a  sign  that  men  are  questioning  the 
false  gods  of  materialism  and  are  coming  to 
realize  that  the  natural  world  lies  at  the  very 
center  of  an  environment  that  is  both  life 
giving  and  life  promoting,"  he  said.  "There 
is  hope  in  this  meeting  .  .  .  that  the  values 
of  the  spirit  are  reasserting  their  primacy— 
and  this  in  turn  gives  fresh  hope  in  other 
vital  areas  of  human  endeavor." 

woaLo  TsusT  pmoFosBt 


In  1965,  at  the  Whita  House  conference  on 
International  cooperation,  one  of  the  major 
recommendations  was  establishment  of  a 
world  heritage  trust  to  encourage  preserva- 
tion of  areas  such  as  the  Grand  Canyon  and 
the  Everglades,  the  Serengeti  Plains  in 
Tanzania.  Angel  Falls  in  Venezuela,  Mt. 
Everest  In  Nepal  and  Tibet,  and  apectaciUar 
animal  species. 

The  proposed  trust,  the  recommendation 
states,  "would  be  responsible  to  the  world 
community  for  the  stimulation  of  Interna- 
tional cooperative  efforta  to  Identify,  estab- 
lish, develop,  and  manage  the  world's  su- 
perb natural  and  scenic  areas  and  historic 
sites  for  the  present  and  future  benefit  of 
the  entire  world  cltisenry." 

Last  year  in  Amsterdam  at  the  Interna- 
tional Congress  on  Nature  and  Man,  RusseU 
E.  Train,  president  of  the  Conservation 
Foundation,   urged    Implementation   of   the 


What  Is  a  Pakk  ExpxancNcx?— XIH 
(Note.— Throughout  20.000  miles  of  travel 
and  many  Interviews,  a  Monitor  writer  sought 
answers  to  this  deep  yet  simple  question  He 
discovered  that  the  experience  can  be  "a 
wordless  awareness."  a  feeling  of  oneness 
with  nature,  a  sense  of  self -discovery  as  "part 
of  the  whole  of  living  creatures,  a  part  of 
life's  beauty.") 

Washington,  July  24,  1868.— When  na- 
tional park  service  people  try  to  explain  the 
ultimate  benefite  to  be  gained  from  a  na- 
tional-park vUlt.  they  Inevitably  use  the 
phrase  "a  quality  park  experience"— or  some- 
times Just  "a  park  experience." 

Just  what  U  thU  "park  experience"?  During 
20,000  miles  of  travel  through  park-service 
areas,  I  sought  the  answer. 

"Everything  around  us  la  transmitting 
beauty,"  said  David  D.  Condon,  34-year  vet- 
eran of  the  service.  We  were  hiking  along 
May  Lake  Trail  in  Yosemlte  National  Park 
one  afternoon  late  last  summer. 

"Coming  m  contact  with  the  goldenrod,  the 
deer,  the  giant  sequoia,  we  are  better  able  to 
understand  that  there  is  some  force,  some  un- 
seen plan  to  this  whole  universe,"  he  con- 
tinued. "We  are  having  an  experience  with 
eternity.  And  If  we  can  perceive  the  beauty 
here,  that  ability  can  enrich  our  lives  no 
matter  where  we  are,  and  we  can  see  beauty 
better  than  before  we  had  the  park  exneri- 
ence." 
That  was  one  answer. 

Looking  through  the  visitor  reglater  a  few 
weeka  later  at  Anhlnga  Trail  in  Everglades 
National  Park  I  found  another  equally  elo- 
quent in  its  way. 

In  the  column  set  aside  for  "commente  " 
a  mother  had  carefully  penciled : 
■Margaret  saw  her  aUlgator." 
For  Margaret  that  was  probably  as  fine  a 
park  experience  as  anyone  could  ask. 

The  phenomenon  is  hard  to  define.  It  Is 
often  a  wordless  awareness.  Sometimes  we 
park  visitors  do  not  even  realize  It  Is  hao- 
penlng.  •^ 

"One  may  lack  words  to  express  the  Im- 
pact of  beauty,  but  no  one  who  has  felt  It 
remains  untouched.  It  u  renewal,  enlarge- 
ment, intensification,"  wrote  conservatlon- 
lat-author  Bernard  de  Voto. 

It  Is,  perhaps,  easier  to  explain  what  a 
park  experience  Is  not. 

Rep.  John  P.  Saylor  of  Pennsylvania  who 
has  gone  camping  with  his  family  at  na- 
tional parks  for  more  than  25  years,  likes  to 
tell  of  the  time  at  YeUowstone  when  a  man, 
traUlng  a  wUe  and  three  small  children, 
rushed  to  the  rim  of  Old  Faithful  geyser 

"How  long  before  It  will  go  off?"  the  man 
asked. 

Mr.  Saylor  looked  at  hla  watch.  "About  40 
minutes,"  he  replied. 

"Come  on  kids,  we  can't  wait,"  the  man 
answered,  herding  the  youngsters  and  hU 
WUe  Into  the  car  with  a  New  York  license 
plate. 

"And  to  think  that  those  people  had  driven 
clear  across  the  country,"  lamente  Mr 
Saylor.  i 

Kxnsmrci  KnriaxoNZo 
His  concept  of  a  nationt{I»(<ark  experience 
Includes  a  place  to  relax  and  "untense,"  the 
Congressman  says. 
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"You  cant  appreciate  what  is  there  If 
you're  looking  at  yoiir  watch  or  thinking 
about  all  your  problems.  You  have  to  for- 
get time  and  realize  that  you're  there  to 
observe  something  that  the  Alml^ty  haa 
created.  It  Is  unusual.  So  see  It  a^  enjoy 
It.  But  also  see  the  bigger  picture." 

Many  people  go  to  the  national  parks  look- 
ing for  the  wrong  things  and  thereby  miss 
their  park  experience. 

"National  parks  are  not  cozy  roadside 
tourist  attractions,  designed  to  satisfy  the 
curiosity  of  mankind  In  padded  comfort." 
says  Mrs.  Gale  Koschmann  Zlmmer,  a  nat- 
uralist at  Everglades  National  Park. 

Mrs.  Zlmmer  believes  one  of  the  big  prob- 
lems for  the  future  Is  to  explain  to  visitors 
before  they  come  to  a  park  what  It's  like. 
If  they  want  to  fcx)k  at  safe  captive  animals, 
they  had  better  see  them  at  a  zoo;  If  they 
want  to  BWlm  and  water-ski,  play  ball  or 
take  sunbaths.  they  should  go  to  a  city  park 
or  public  beach.  Says  Mrs.  Zlmmer: 

"I  think  we  betray  the  Ideal  behind  the 
whole  national-park  system  If  we  try  to 
plane  down  all  the  rough  spota,  shoot  all 
the  touchy  animals,  fence  off  all  the  cliffs, 
and  offer  the  visitor  a  national-park  scene 
in  the  safe  comfort  of  his  own  living  room. 
With  Thoreau,  I'd  like  to  know  'an  entire 
heaven  and  an  entire  earth,'  and  I  think 
basically  our  natural  national  parks  should 
offer  an  entire  heaven  and  an  entire  earth." 

RUCGKO    PBTSICIST    HIKINC 

On  the  Appalachian  Trail,  at  Double 
Spring  shelter  In  Great  Smoky  Mountains 
National  Park.  I  met  space  scientist  Daniel 
Hale  from  Huntsville,  Ala.  This  rugged 
physicist,  who  has  been  to  the  antarctic 
twice  and  the  North  Pole  area  once,  and  is 
helping  to  plan  the  Mars  mission,  had  been 
hiking  alone  for  two  days  from  the  summit 
at  Cllngmans  Dome,  down  to  Forney  Creek, 
and  now  back  up  to  the  summit  again.  The 
satisfaction  of  roaming  the  wilderness  alone 
was  written  on  bis  countenance  and  In  his 
bearing. 

To  the  wilderness  hiker,  solitude  is  the 
only  way  to  get  a  real  park  experience.  But 
who  can  say  that  the  man  or  woman  who 
looks  out  on  nature's  majesty  from  a  high- 
way turnout,  or  stops  to  listen  to  the  birds 
or  walk  In  the  pines  a  few  yards  from  a 
lodge  or  public  campground,  may  not  be 
getting  Just  as  much  or  more  fulfillment 
from  the  park? 

My  own  impressions  of  national  parks  over 
the  past  20  years  have  been  based  mostly  on 
ventures  close  to  roads  and  lodges.  Yet  I 
have  never  been  disappointed  in  the  quality 
of  my  park  experiences. 

It  would  be  hard  to  duplicate  the  inspira- 
tion I  felt  one  November  day  many  years 
ago  at  the  Grand  Canyon  rim  as  I  watched 
snowflakes  paint  a  cover  of  white  on  the 
buttes  and  mesas  below.  Or  the  sense  of 
oneness  with  nature  that  came  to  me  as  I 
stood  beside  a  little  lake  In  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park  before  dawn  and  watched  the 
blackness  on  either  side  dissolve  into  man- 
groves, and  the  seemingly  empty  man- 
groves gradually  reveal  their  night  visitors, 
a  score  of  snowy  egrets  which,  one  after 
another,  rustled  Into  view  midst  the  foliage, 
stretehed  their  wings  and  flapped  gracefully 
away  into  the  dawn. 

I  asked  Secr«|tary  of  the  Interior  Stewart 
L.  Udall  what  he  thought  a  national-park 
"experience"  should  be. 

"It  Isn't  enough  Just  to  see  majestic  scenes, 
to  watch  Old  Faithful  erupt,  or  to  see  some 
other  wonder  of  nature,"  he  replied.  "Our 
Job  ought  to  be  to  help  visitors  get  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  importance  of  nature,  how  its 
system  works,  and  how  It  affecta  their  lives. 
They  should  leave  with  a  new  insight,  a  new 
set  of  'eyes'  as  It  were." 

From  George  B.  Hartzog  Jr..  park -service 
director,  came  this  answer : 

"A  park  experience  means  different  things 


to  different  people  in  different  places.  Each 
area  Is  unique.  A  certain  historical  area  may 
give  the  visitor  a  sense  of  his  place  in  the 
stream  of  humankind.  A  natural  area  can 
give  one  a  new  perspective  on  the  place  you 
have  in  this  God-given  web  of  life.  It  is 
re-creative,  refreshing." 

Sharon  Francis,  writer,  wilderness  adven- 
turer, and  currentiy  White  House  staff  assist- 
ant for  beautlflcation.  says  the  national 
park  experience  "Is  one  In  which  all  the 
facilities  are  stretched.  One  comes  down  from 
the  peaks  with  capacities  expanded,  feelings 
aware!  Best  of  all,  one  breaks  free  of  the 
cocoon  of  man-made  gadgete  and  comforte 
with  which  we  envelope  ourselves  in  civiliza- 
tion and  forges.  In  the  wilds,  a  reassuring 
self-sufficiency." 

TILOEN'S  BOOK  NOTED 

Author  Freeman  Tllden,  who  has  been 
visiting  and  writing  about  national  parks  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  says  that  parks  are 
a  place  where  Individuals  can  find  them- 
selves a  part  of  the  whole  of  living  creatures, 
a  part  of  life's  beauty. 

"Beauty  Is  the  individual's  shock,  his  ap- 
prehension, his  discovery,"  Mr.  Tllden  writes 
In  a  small  book  called  ''Interpreting  Our 
Heritage."  "What  he  discovers  Is  more  than 
what  he  sees  or  hears.  He  has  discovered 
something  of  himself,  hitherto  unrealized. . .  . 

"Sometimes  we  think,  In  our  egotism,  that 
nature  has  provided  these  beauties  as  a  spe- 
cial act  on  our  behalf.  If  I  may  be  allowed  a 
harmless  bit  of  fantasy,  I  shall  imagine  a 
conversation  you  might  have  with  Nature 
on  this  point.  After  hearing  you  patiently  on 
the  subject  of  Beauty,  Nature  would  per- 
haps say  something  like  this: 

"I  see  ^he  source  of  your  error.  It  derives 
from  your  very  limited  knowledge.  You  are 
thinking  that  I  have  a  Department  of  Beauty 
— that  I  deal  with  beauty  as  one  of  my 
activities.  Really,  I  do  not  intend  beauty.  I 
am  beauty,  I  am  beauty  and  many  other 
things,  such  as  you  are  Ixylng  to  express  by 
your  abstractions  like  Order.  Harmony. 
Truth.  Love.  What  you  see  In  my  scenic 
manifestations  is  the  glamour  behind  which 
Ues  an  Absolute  Beauty  of  which  I  myself 
am  an  expressive  part.  You  do  not  imder- 
stand?  Natiu-aUy,  It  is  difficult.  But  you  are 
trying:    I  do  like  that  in  you.  Uttle  man. 

"No.  we  can  only  shadowly  comprehend, 
and  perhaps  the  mystery  will  always  tanta- 
lize us.  But.  fortunately  for  our  spiritual 
welfare,  we  live  with  the  Fact.  And  this  fact 
is,  that  in  the  presence  of  unsullied,  unex- 
plolted,  'raw'  nature,  we  are  lifted  to  a  height 
beyond  ourselves.  .  .  .  We  grow  in  dimen- 
sion and  capacity." 

A  Look  at  Tomoreow's  Parks — XTV 

(Note. — ^Federal  and  state  officials  are 
formulating  recreational-development  plans 
for  the  vast  Yellowstone-Grand  Tetona  area. 
It's  part  of  a  major  new  approach,  as  the 
National  Park  Service  seeks  to  revise  Ite  blue- 
prints in  the  light  of  present  conditions  and 
expected  future  needs.) 

Washincton,  July  31.  1968. — In  a  map- 
and-chart-fllled  Denver  office  last  simmier, 
10  National  Park  Service  officials  and  consult- 
ants sat  aroimd  a  paper-strewn  table.  Their 
task:  to  come  up  with  a  master  plan  for  the 
kinds  of  national  parks  YeUowstone  and 
Grand  Teton  should  be  10  to  20  years  from 
now,  or  even  up  to  the  year  2000. 

At  these  two  essentially  automobile-acceas 
parks,  the  roads,  campgrounds,  and  lodges 
are  crowded  all  summer,  at  times  past  capac- 
ity. And  within  a  few  years,  tourlste  arriving 
at  nearby  airports  In  SOO-passenger  Jeto  will 
compound  the  problem. 

So  the  experts  asked  themselves  some  hard 
questions : 

Should  lodges,  campgroimds,  and  roads  be 
expanded  to  keep  up  with  the  expected 
deluge  of  tourlste?  Or  should  all  new  lodging 
and  camping  facilities  be  kept  outelde  the 


park?  Should  private  vehicles  be  barred  al- 
together within  the  parks  and  be  replaced  by 
public  transportation? 

How  can  more  visitors  be  attracted  away 
from  roads  and  encouraged  to  venture  Into 
the  back  country?  How  can  more  people  be 
accommodated  off-season,  especially  In  win- 
ter? 

How  can  wildlife  be  protected  from  peopae- 
Intnislon?  How  can  people  see  more  wildlife 
safely?  Will  increasing  water  pollution  force 
a  limitation  on  use  of  Yellowstone  Park? 

FINAL  PLANS  SHAPE  UP 

A  few  weeks  later,  supervisors  of  national 
forests  and  representatives  of  other  federal 
and  state  agencies  having  recreation  facil- 
ities or  potential  near  YeUowstone  and  Grand 
Teton  met  with  the  park-service  planning 
team.  At  this  meeting,  they  worked  ouit  a 
basic  agreement  on  a  coordinated  plan  for 
YeUowstone  area  regional  development. 

It  Is  appropriate  that  Yellowstone,  set 
aside  In  1872  as  the  world's  first  national 
park,  shotUd  also  be  the  springboard  f9r  a 
new  look  Into  what  the  next  centvu-y  holds 
for  national  parks. 

Although  parks  tradltlonaUy  have  had 
"master  plans"  to  guide  their  development, 
today  the  National  Park  Service  Is  revising 
all  park  plans. 

Wherever  poaslble,  regional  planning  is 
being  considered.  Officials  agree  that  park 
service  problems  no  longer  can  be  worked 
out  nor  can  the  people's  recreation  demands 
be  met  within  the  confines  of  the  national 
park  system.  The  32  operating  national' 
parks  are  only  part  of  the  overall  national 
recreation  picture.  The  planners  say  their 
use  must  be  coordinated  with  other  federal, 
state,  and  local  recreation  planning  and 
with  greatiy  expanded  recreation  opportu- 
nity provided  through  private  enterprise. 

A  visit  in    1984 

Let's  look  ahead  to  about  1984 — not  in 
Orwellian  style,  but  as  some  park  planners 
visualize  the  possibilities. 

Let's  imagine  that  Mr.  and  Mrf  George 
Norton  of  Camden,  N.J..  and  their  two  teen- 
agers are  about  to  make  that  long-awaited 
automobUe  trip  to  see  some  of  the  national  ^ 
parks.  In  December  they  go  to  the  nearest 
blg-clty  national  visitor  center,  in  Phila- 
delphia. There  they  get  booklets  and  barrow 
home-play  television  tapes  describing  sev- 
eral parks.  At  the  visitor  center,  theyrtearn 
that  if  they  know  the  exact  date  they  wlU 
Wfe  in  Yellowstone,  advance  reservations  can 
,  be  made  (by  computer)  for  a  two-day  stay 
at  a  campground,  or  for  en  route  stops  at 
state  campgrounds  or  private  motels  or 
campgrounds. 

The  Nortons,  who  prefer  a  less  rigid  sched- 
ule, elect  to  go  without  reservations  In  June 
to  Yellowstone  and  other  western  national 
parks.  When  they  arrive  In  BUUngs.  Mont. 
(160  miles  from  YeUowstone),  they  hetwl  for 
the  regional  visitor  center.  An  information 
guide  checks  a  computer  and  advises  ^hem 
that  Yellowstone  is  full  for  the  next  two  days. 
But  they  can  be  booked  to  visit  and  stay  at 
the  Gallatin  National  Foreet  the  next  day.  at 
Red  Rock  Lake  National  Wildlife  Refuge  the 
second  day,  and  then  Into  a  commercial  motel 
in  West  Yellowstone. 

As  the  Nortons  approach  West  Yellowstone, 
they  tune  their  car  radio  to  a  special  wave 
length.  Out  of  the  wide-open'  spaces  comes 
the  voice  of  a  national  park  naturalist,  iden- 
tifying the  trees,  mountains,  and  wildlife  they 
are  seeing,  and  describing  what  Ues  ahead 
In  the  park. 

Because  only  cars  with  advance  reaerva- 
ttons  for  the  few  public  campgrounds  are 
aUowed  in  the  park,  the  Nortons  arrange  for 
a  YeUowstone  tour  In  an  electric-powered, 
open-air  minibus.  They  walk  the  final  quarter 
mUe  to  Old  Faithful  Geyser  becaxise  aU  roads 
and  parking  areas  were  moved  away  from 
the  fringes  of  the  geyser  back  in  1971. 
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BBA«S   rOBSAKX    ■OAJMIDKS 

M  »  road  turnout  In  Hayden  Valley,  a  park 
service  naturallat  give*  them  information 
about  the  buffalo  and  moose  graaln«  in  a  field 
nearby.  He  explains  the  ecolo^  of  the  area — 
how  each  plant  or  animal  (Including  mam 
fit*  Into  a  total  environmental  order.  B«fore 
returning  to  West  Yellowstone  for  the  night, 
the  Nortons  visit  Yellowstone  Palls  and  the 
canyon  area  and  also  see  other  geysers. 

Tb«  next  day  the  minibus  take*  them  to 
the  starting  point  of  a  seven-mile  hike  to 
Hart  Lake.  On  the  hike  they  see  several  black 
bears.  (Strict  enforcement  of  "no  feeding" 
rules  has  forced  panhandling  bears  to  forsake 
roadaldes  and  look  for  natural  foods.)  TTie 
Norton*  spend  their  last  night  at  a  wllder- 
aeas  camp  (food,  bedding,  and  primitive  fa- 
cilities provided)  at  Hart  Lake.  Then  on  to 
another  park. 

That's  how  It  might  be  In  1984. 

Meanwhile,  back  In  1968,  a  good  many  mat- 
ters require  Immediate  attention. 

Most  Important,  to  many  observers.  Is  the 
need  for  a  clearly  defined  and  workable  na- 
tional recreation  policy.  The  present  policy 


environmental    problem*    oo   matter    where 
they  occur." 


kFrsc-rivKMBaa  gtTxanoNXD 

Appointment  In  1968  of  the  Vloe-Prest- 
dent  to  head  the  President's  council  may  help 
the  situation.  But  at  the  first  meeUng  called 
by  Vice-President  Hubert  H.  Humhprey,  only 
one  Cabinet  member  showed  up,  and  he  ar- 
rived In  mid-meeting. 

Laurance  S.  Rockefeller,  chairman  of  the 
citizens  advisory  committee  and  one  of  the 
nation's  leaders  in  the  effort  to  preserve 
natural  values,  doubts  that  the  President's 
council  ever  could  exercise  the  authority  It 
needs  In  order  to  become  effective. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  holds  that  power  should 
be  vested  in  a  commission  established  "to 
coordinate  all  elements  of  recreation  and 
conservation  In  our  society.  It  should  have 
equal  representation  from  Congress,  the  ex- 
ecutive departments,  and  outstanding  citi- 
zens." 

The  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation,  di- 
rected by  Dr.  Edward  C.  Crafu,  lalcurrently 
completing  a  five-year  effort  to  develop  a 
nationwide 


Is  an  often  conflicting  hodgepodge.  The  Biu^  ;::!KK,i::?»r    ^^^    '.**.v"*?*!^."°'?-    ^^^S^*" 
,— „   „,  rt„»-.^.  r.„— _..Jl*\r.r  .....   „t?tr^  hobbled  the  agency  in  the  beginning  by  plac- 


reau.  of  Qutdoor  Recreation  has  Just  pub- 
lished a  feoort  listing  263  separate  federal 
recreation  programs  supervised  by  67  agen- 
cies In  nine  Cabinet  departments  and  36  in- 
dependent agencies,  advisory  boards,  com- 
misalons.  and  councils.  Many  of  the  agencies 
are  in  open  competition  with  one  another. 

SOMX  XNTKXAOCNCT  rXTTDINO 

Th»  Agriculture  Department's  Forest  Serv- 
ice and  the  Interior  Department's  National 
Park  Service  have  been  feuding  recently  over 
loss  of  Forest  Service  land  for  Cascades  Na- 
tional Park  and  over  a  proposed  highway  to 
be  biait  through  a  part  of  Sequoia  National 
Park  into  Forest  Service  land  at  Mineral 
King,  Calif,  (to  serve  a  proposed  Walt  Disney 
ski  resort  development ) . 

The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Bu- 
rM^  of  Reclamation  are  continuously  pro- 
poBing  projects  of  various  sorts  that  affect 
natural  resources.  The  Army  engineers  also 
defied  the  administration  and  all  other  fed- 
eral agencies  Involved  In  recreation  by  oppoe- 
ing  the  97  "Oolden  Eagle  passport,"  because 
they  did  not  want  admission  fees  collected  it 
their  reservoirs. 

Other  differences  arise  regularly  between 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  a  number 
of  federal  and  state  recreation  agencies  over 
location  and  width  of  roads  through  wilder- 
ness or  scenic  areas. 

A  few  of  the  Interagency  disputes  are  fin- 
ally settled  by  the  President  or  Congress; 
moet  get  resolved  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  Fortunately  for  conservationists, 
deputy  budget  director  Philip  S.  Hughes,  the 
adjudicator  of  disputes  in  the  executive 
.uena.  Is  himself  a  dedicated  conservationist 
who  tries  to  preserve  both  interdepartmental 
relations  and  natural  values. 

PaWSTPEWT'a  COtTNCIL 

The  President's  Council  on  Recreation  and 
Natural  Beauty  la  supposed  to  provide  lead- 
ership in  setting  national  recreation  poUcy. 
On  the  council  are  the  Secretaries  of  Interior, 
Agriculture,  Defense.  Commerce.  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  Transportation.  But  in  the  past 
six  years,  only  two  major  disputes  have  been 
put  on  Its  agenda:  both  were  settled  before 
thfr  council  maf .  It  meets  very  Infrequently 
and  the  Cabinet  members  usually  send 
deputies. 

The  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  on  Rec- 
reation and  Natural  Beauty  in  Its  1967  an- 
nual report  suggested  that  the  President's 
council  "could  offer  a  forum  In  which  • 
broad  approach  to  the  national  Interest 
could  be  taken  without  regard  to  historic 
Jurisdictional  Jealousies  and  commitments 
to  policies  which  may  no  longer  be  relevant." 

The  1968  citizens-committee  report  stated: 
"There  is  still  no  force  In  the  federal  gov- 
ernment which  caa  be  brought  to  bear  on 


Ing  it  in  one  department  (Interior)  and  by 
giving  it  the  power  only  to  "promote  co- 
ordination" of  federal  plans  and  activities  re- 
lated to  outdoor  recreation,  instead  of  the 
power  to  "coordinate"  such  plans. 

When  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation's 
nationwide  plan  is  finished.  It  will  offer 
guidelines  for  national  recreation  policy.  Be- 
cause of  the  restraints  placed  on  the  agency, 
the  plan  will  not  be  effective  unless  backed 
by  presidential  and  congressional  action. 

As  previous  articles  in  this  series  have  indi- 
cated, the  basic  problem  facing  the  National 
Park  Service  is  how  to  cope  with  the  In- 
creasing pressures  for  greater  use  without 
destroying  the  resources  and  without  low- 
ering the  quality  of  the  visit. 

In  1916  with  only  350,(X)0  people  visiting 
the  then  13  national  parks,  the  object  was 
to  attract  enough  additional  visitors  to  con- 
vince Congress  that  the  areas  were  worth 
preserving  oi  developing.  A  half-century 
later:  40  million  people  visit  32  operating 
national  parks.  Both  population  and  use  of 
parks  continue  to  escalate.  The  options  are: 
to  create  more  national  parks:  provide  more 
federal  and  st«t««  recreation  areas^to  ease 
pressure  on  the  national  park^^fstem;  ex- 
pand facilities  such  as  campgrounds  and 
lodges  at  the  expense  of  certain  natural 
values:  place  restrictions  on  use:  or  a  com- 
bination of  these  solutions. 

IfZW    FACILmZS    TO    BX    BASIC 

Director  Hartzog  says  that  park  service 
plans  contain  no  increase  In  capacity  of  over- 
night lodging  in  the  major  crowded  parks. 
The  emphasis  on  whatever  new  facilities  are 
needed  will  be  on  the  basic  side — cafeterias, 
snack  bars,  and  mountain-type  chalets  with 
primitive  facilities.  Mr.  Hartzog  also  hopes 
to  start  a  system  of  youth  hostels  in  national 
parka. 

One  of  the  great  needs  of  the  future  is 
for  development  by  the  private  sector  of 
campgrounds,  lodges,  and  motels  on  the 
fringes  of  national  parks  At  present,  one  of 
the  obstacles  to  private  development  is  gov- 
ernment competition  A  family  can  visit  a  na- 
tional park  for  II  a  day:  or  It  can  spend  an 
entire  summer  touring  national  parks  at  a 
total  outlay  of  $7  for  a  "Oolden  Eagle"  per- 
mit— less  than  the  cost  of  one  night  at  a 
motel.  The  park  service  Is  experimenting  with 
fees  for  public  campgrounds  (to  be  run  by 
concessionaires) .  in  addltton  to  entrance  fees 
or  a  Golden  Eagle  passport. 

Lumber  and  mining  companies  with  big 
holdings  near  western  national  parks  may  in 
the  futiu-e  enter  the  recreaUon  business  on 
a  large  scale. 

crrr  accent  sxpxctxd 
Regional  planning  for  recreation  also  will 
have   to  Include  more  extensive   state   and 
city  development  of  p«irka  and   recreation. 


especially  in  making  more  recreation  areas 
available  close  to  cities  Money  now  is  avail- 
able from  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  to  aid  statee.  A  diversified  nation- 
wide recreation  capability  Is  needed  to  give 
people  more  choices  of  places  to  go  for  the 
specific  type  of  outdoor  activity  they  desire. 

Most  criticism  of  the  National  Park  Service 
comes  from  conservationists  who  desire 
greater  restrictions  on  mass  access  to  the 
parks  to  ensure  preservation  of  the  resources. 
Some  critics,  however,  think  that  more  should 
be  done  to  help  the  average  park  user. 

"A  balance  has  to  be  achieved  between 
preservation  and  use,"  says  Deputy  Budget 
Director  Hughes.  '-It  wouldn't  be  good  If  the 
park  service  concentrates  Just  on  preserva- 
tion. The  system  has  to  accommodate  a  large 
number  of  people  who  Just  want  to  see  parks 
from  the  roads." 

WIOKa  PENETaATION   UROED 

Laurance  Rockefeller  maintains  that  no 
harm  would  be  done  by  opening  up  a  little 
more  of  some  of  the  large  parks  to  access  by 
the  average  tqurlst.  "People  are  trapped  In 
the  same  areas  of  Yellowstone  that  were 
available  almost  a  centyry  ago,"  he  says. 

Rep.  Wayne  N.  Asplnall  (D)  of  Colorado, 
chairman  of  the  House  Interior  Committee, 
points  out  another  need:  to  ctirb  the  taking 
over  of  choice  national  park  camping  spots 
weekend  after  weekend  by  people  living 
nearby. 

"These  park*  belong  to  the  people,"  Mr. 
Asplnall  told  me.  "They  Aaa'X,  belong  only 
to  the  people  who  live  closest  to  them." 

In  my  visits.to  park  areas  It  became  obvious 
that  many  of  the  people  most  In  need  of  the 
values  that  can  be  obtained  from  a  national 
park  visit — such  as  blg-clty  ghetto  residents 
and  other  low-income  families — appeared  to 
be  absent. 

qtrxarnoif  posed 

The  qu  Atlon  came  to  mind : 

Is  alSuent  America  domg  as  much  as  It 
should  to  make  the  Inspirational  values  of 
parks  more  available  to  those  now  left  out? 
The  answer  to  such  a  question  may  also  help 
decide  the  kind  of  national  park  system 
America  has  by  the  year  2(X)0. 

The  ultimate  answer  rests  not  with  Con- 
gress or  the  National  Park  Service,  but  with, 
all  the  people.  Their  national  parka — a 
unique  American  contribution — have  played 
a  relevant  role  In  developing  the  kind  of 
nation  that  exists  today.  By  the  way  they 
live,  the  values  they  cherish,  and  the  way 
they  treat  each  other  as  well  as  their  great 
resoiirces — In  all  these  ways  Americana  will 
decide  the  kinds  of  parks  they  will  have 
tomorrow. 

How  WOITLO  YOW  RUH  THX  NATIONAL  PaBKS? 

XV 

Washington,  August  7,  1968. — "We  hear 
plenty  from  the  conservation  groups  about 
what  is  wrong  with  our  policies,"  said  a  Na- 
tional Park  Service  official.  "But  we  rarely 
hear  from  the  general  public,  the  average 
park  users,  except  when  they've  received  bad 
service  at  a  concession  restatirant  In  a  park, 
or  been  bothered  by  a  noisy  campground 
neighbor." 

The  park  service  has  been  unable  to  con- 
duct public-opinion  surveys  of  those  who  use 
national  parks.  Thus  officials  often  have  less 
Information  than  needed  to  do  the  necessary 
long-range  planning. 

[To  help  fill  this  need,  and  to  give  readers 
of  this  series  an  opportunity  to  express  their 
views.  Key  topics  were  presented  in  a  full- 
page  questionnaire. 

[Readers  could  mark  a  V  in  the  square* 
that  moet  nearly  conformed  to  their  Ideas 
of  how  the  park  service  should  handle  a  par- 
ticular situation.  If  no  single  statement  fully 
expressed  their  view  on  a  8ubject,\hey  could 
mark  more  than  one  square  in  each  category. 
The  questionnaire  also  provided  space  for  ad- 
ditional comments.  A  summary  and  analysis 
of  reader  opinions  concluded  the  series.] 
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The  following  categories  were  included  In 
the  questionnaire : 

1.  Overcrowding.  Although  less  than  5  per- 
cent of  each  park  U  used  for  tourUt  con- 
veniences, some  national  parks,  such  as 
Yosemlte,  Yellowstone,  Grand  Canyon,  and 
the  Everglades,  are  Jammed  with  visitors  In 
developed  areas  during  most  of  the  tourist 
season.  To  relieve  overcrowding,  the  park 
service  should: 

A.  Build  more  campgrounds,  lodges,  and 
roads  to  take  care  of  more  people.     D 

B.  Start  a  reservation  system  for  camp- 
grounds,    n 

C.  Limit  the  stay  in  a  campground  to  the 
number  of  days  It  takes  to  see  the  major 
attractions,  with  a  maximum  of  3  days.     D 

D.  Reserve  most  of  the  campground  space 
and  visitor  facilities  for  those  who  live  more 
than  2(X)  miles  away.     D 

E.  Take  all  campgrounds  out  of  the  parks 
and  encourage  development  of  private  areas 
or  use  of  national  forests  on  the  park 
fringes.     D 

F.  Establish  a  limit  for  entrance  to  each 
park,  much  as  you  would  for  a  theater.  When 
a  certain  capacity  Is  reached,  a  park  would 
be  closed  and  reopened  only  to  fill  vacan- 
cies,    n 

G.  Increase  camping  fees  and  entrance 
fees.     D 

H.  Leave  things  as  they  are.     D 

2.  Services  and  attractions.  Park  users, 
planners  and  some  conservation  groups  dis- 
agree over  what  kind  of  accommodations, 
services,  and  recreation  attractions  should  be 
provided  in  national  parks.  The  park  service 
should : 

A.  Provide  for  additional  low-cost  over- 
night lodging  faollltles  with  the  help  of  gov- 
ernment subsidies  If  necessary.     D 

B.  Provide  for  more  visitor  services  such  as 
stores,  restaurants,  coin  laundries,  etc.     D 

C.  Allow  more  entertainment  such  as  con- 
certs, movies,  organized  recreation,  conven- 
tions, and  special  events.     D 

D.  Reinstate  the  nightly  flrefall  at  Yoeem- 
ite  Valley  that  was  stopped  this  year.     □ 

E.  Limit  expansion  of  park  or  concession 
services  to  the  basic  needs  of  those  who  can 
be  accommodated  without  overcrowding.     D 

F.  Prohibit  any  entertainment  that  would 
tend  to  attract  vtsitors  to  a  central 
location,     n 

3.  Roads.  The  present  road  system  In  many 
national  parks  Is  not  capable  of  talcing  care 
of  Increasing  numbers  of  visitors,  and  some 
roads  are  not  wide  enough  for  trailers.  Also, 
some  U.S.  highways  go  through  sections  of 
national  parks.  I  believe : 

A.  Absolutely  no  more  new  roads  should 
be  built  in  national  parks.    D 

B.  Any  roads  built  should  be  of  the  primi- 
tive scenic  type — narrow,  low  speed,  and 
following  rivers  and  the  natural  terrain.    D 

C.  Interstate  and  other  U.S.  highways 
should  be  allowed  to  pass  through  national 
parks,  with  turnouts  provided  so  that  cross- 
country travelers  can  have  easy  access  to 
parks.    D 

D.  All  U.S.  highways  should  be  removed 
from  parks.  Until  this  can  be  accomplished, 
fees  should  be  charged  on  these  roads  to  dis- 
courage through  traffic.    D 

E.  New  transportatloft  techniques,  such  as 
aerial  tramways,  rapid-transit  systems,  bell- 
copters,  monorahs,  and  alr-cushlon  systems, 
should  be  adopted  for  travel  inside  national 
parks.    D 

F.  All  automobiles  should  be  left  out  of 
crowded  parks,  and  minibuses  or  other  types 
of  public  transportation  be  provided.    D 

O.  A  maximum  speed  limit  of  35  m.p.h. 
should  be  the  law  in  national  parks,  with 
lower  limits  on  narrower  roads.    D 

4.  Roadside  bears.  Some  people  say  It  Is 
disgraceful  to  make  beggars  of  the  black 
bears  that  roam  the  roadsides  at  Yellowstone 
National  Park  waiting  for  handouts  from 
tourists.  Others  say  that  seeing  these  bears 
and  their  cute  cubs  along  the  highways  Is  one 


of  the  highlights  of  a  park  visit.  Feeding 
bears  is  against  park  regulations  and  also 
dangerous.  The  park  service  should : 

A.  Leave  the  situation  as  It  is.  The  visitors 
enjoy  seeing  the  bears.     D 

B.  Trap  bears  that  have  taken  up  residence 
In  unnatural  environments  of  highways  and 
campgrounds  and  restore  them  to  their  nal\ 
ural  habitats  (even  though  this  would  mean 
many  visitors  might  not  see  a  bear):  take 
away  unnatural  food  sources  by  enforcing 
rules  against  feeding  bears  and  by  more  fre- 
quent garbage  pickups.    D 

C.  Provide  access  points  and  lookouts 
where  bears  and  other  wildlife  might  be  seen. 
Conduct  prebreakf  ast  and  dinnertime  ranger- 
gxilded  tours  to  see  wildlife  at  the  best  view- 
ing hours.    D 

5.  Grizzly  bears.  Two  young  women  were 
fatally  mauled  by  grizzly  bears  at  Glacier 
National  Park  last  year.  The  park  service 
should: 

A.  Eliminate  grizzlies  from  all  national 
parks.     D 

B.  Leave  things  as  they  are.  Grizzlies  have 
as  much  right  to  be  In  Glacier  as  do 
humans.     D 

C.  Prohibit  hikers  from  using  parts  of  the 
park  known  to  be  inhabited  by  grizzlies.    D 

D.  Eliminate  all  refuse  dumps  (which  at- 
tract bears)  from  chalets,  lodges,  and  back- 
country  campsites.    D 

6.  Wilderness.  Large  portions  of  most  na- 
tional parks  win  soon  be  designated  by 
Congress  as  wilderness  areas,  to  be  preserved 
for  all  time  from  building  of  roads,  lodges, 
or  permanent  structures  and  from  mechani- 
cal Intrusions.  But  there  is  dlsagreeiment  over 
how  much  of  a  park  should  be  set  aside  and 
what  should  be  allowed  In  wilderness  areas. 
I  believe: 

A.  All  of  the  present  wilderness-type  area 
In  a  park  should  be  preserved;  there  should 
be  no  additional  development  at  all  on  these 
lands:  and  wilderness  should  extend  to  the 
edge  of  roads.    D 

B.  There  sboiUd  be  a  buffer  area  of  at  least 
one-quarter  of  a  mile  between  roads  or 
permanent  buildings  and  the  wilderness 
areas.     D 

C.  When  designating  wilderness  areaii,  the 
park  service  should  set  aside  sufficient  land 
to  provide  for  future  developments  such  as 
new  campgrounds,  motor-nature  trails,  or 
self -guided  nature  trails.     D 

D.  In  places  of  exceptional  sonic  beauty 
which  are  inaccessible  except  to  experienced 
mountaineers  or  by  several-day  hikes,  aerial 
tramways  should  be  built  to  allow  more  peo- 
ple to  share  these  vistas,  or  to  be  used  as 
starting  points  for  hikes  In  the  midst  of 
wilderness  country.     D 

E.  Sufficient  area  should  be  left  out  of 
wilderness  designation  in  order  to  permit  a 
few  small,  primitive  chalet-type  lodges  and 
youth  hostels,     n 

7.  Government  and  private  sector.  Some 
people  feel  that  the  federal  government  is  in 
unfair  competition  with  private  individuals 
In  the  field  of  recreation  becaxise  such  law 
fees  are  charged  at  campgrounds.  iMost 
parks  have  only  $1  a  day  entry  fee.  and  a  $7' 
annual  Golden  £agle  permit  allows  visitors 
to  spend  an  entire  summer  camping  In 
parks.)  The  government  should: 

A.  Raise  the  Golden  Eagle  fee  to  $25.    D 

B.  Charge  nightly  rates  for  use  of  public 
campgrounds  in  parks.  In  addition  to  the 
Golden  Eagle  fee.    D 

C.  Turn  campgrounds  over  to  concession- 
aires for  management  and  allow  them  to 
charge  appropriate  camping  fee.     D 

D.  Enter  Into  partnership  agreements  wlth_ 
private  companies  and/or  individuals  to  build 
public  campgrounds  and  motels  on  the  fringe 
of  park  areas.    D 


cessitles  of  life  for  some  wildlife  spe<flee  such 
as  elk,  deer,  and  the  large  predators  such  as 
wolves  and  mountain  lions.  Some  animal 
populations  have  become  too  large;  others 
have  disappeared.  Ilie  National  Park  Service 
should: 

A.  Let  nattve  take  its  course.  If  a  species 
cannot  adapt  to  modem  conditions,  there;  Is 
"very  little  man  can  do  to  save  it.    D 

B.  Remove  excees  elk  (by  trapping  or 
shooting)  when  they  exceed  the  capacity  of 
the  range.    D 

C.  Provide  food  for  the  important  species 
of  wildlife,  such  as  elk.  mooee,  bison,  and 
bighorn  sheep,  so  that  these  populations  can 
l>e  maintained  at  the  highest  levels  possi- 
ble.   D 

D.  Determine  what  human  influences  are 
causing  wildlife  problems,  and  develop  park- 
management  programs  designed  to  offset 
man's  adverse  Unfiact.    Q 

E.  Eliminate  nonnatlve  plants  and  animals 
from  park  areas.    D 

P.  Restore  wolves,  cougars,  bears,  and  coy- 
otes to  i>ark  areas  where  they  once  were 
native.    Q 

9.  Visitor-use  information. 

A.  Within  the  last  year  our  family  has  vis- 
ited one  D  two  D  three  or  more  G  national 
parks. 

B.  We  stayed  one  day  D  two  days  C  three 
or  more  days.    D 

C.  We  camped  overnight  In  public  camp- 
grounds acce^ble  by  road  D;  packed  into 
primitive  back><ountry  camps  D;  stayed  at 
lodges  D;  stayed  outside  the  park.     □ 

D.  We  ti;^veled  by  automobile  □;  camper 
vehicle  D:  trailer  D:  public  transporta- 
tion.   D 

E.  We  visited  no  national  parks.    D 

10.  Other  comments: 


The  Park  Service  Shothj) — XVI  ; 
(Note. — On  Aug.  7,  1968,  the  Monitor  In- 
vited readers  to  comment  on  key  Issues  eon- 
fronting  the  U.S.  national  parks.  More  than 
2,000  replied.  Here  Is  a  summary  of  the 
results.) 

Washington,  September  16.  1968. — "How 
would  you  run  the  national  parks?" 

[The  Christian  Science  Monitor  posed  this 
question  to  its  readers  at  the  close  of  its 
comprehensive  seiles  on  the  national  parks. 
Within  a  month  after  the  installment  (chap- 
ter 15  of  this  booklet)  appeared,  the  Monitor 
had  received  more  than  2,000  completed 
questionnaires.  ] 

Answers  and  somments  poured  in  from  all 
parts  of  the  United'  States,  from  Eiirope, 
even  from  five  GIs  In  Vietnam.  Those  re- 
sponding ranged  in  age  from  a  16-year-<J)d 
to  a  Neenah  (Wis.)  octogenarian  who  said 
he  still  enjoys  going  into  the  national  parks 
"with  sleeping,  bag  and  tent." 

These  and  other  readers — 2,192  In  all — 
made  it  clear  that  they  want  their  national 
parks  preserved,  even  at  the  cost  of  personal 
sacrifice  or  limitations  on  park  use.  And  they 
want  the  quality  of  a  park  experience  im- 
proved for  all  visitors.  They  expressed  strong 
support  for  measures  that  would : 

DrastlcaUy  limit  stays  in  park  camp- 
grounds, and  charge  for  their  use  (in  addi- 
tion to  entrance  fees) . 

Provide  only  narrow,  scenic-type  roads, 
with  a  maximxim  speed  limit  of  35  miles  per 
hour. 

Ban  automobiles  from  the  parks  entirely, 
and  provide  forms  of  public  transportation. 

Some  questionnaires  had  answer  boxes 
checked  in  red  and  black:  Husbands  and 
wives  who  could  not  agree  used  ink  of  dif- 
ferent colors.  A  reader  in  Mansfield,  Pa.,  iioted 
that*  answers  on  his  questionnaire  repre- 
sented views  of  18  famUies  who  reached  a 
consensus  after  a  three-hour  campflre  dls- 


8.  Balances  of  nature    Among  the  tradl-     cussion  while  on  a  National  Campers  and 
tlonal  purposes  of  national  parks  are  provld-      Hikers  Association  outing. 


ing  habitats  for  all  native  animals  and  main- 
taining the  animals  in  a  completely  wild 
state  for  public  enjoyment.  Parks  are  not 
large  enough,  however,  to  provide  all  the  ne- 


The  questionnaire  was  not  designed  as  a 
balanced  statl^lcal  sample.  Yet  National 
Park  Service  officials  and  several  private  con- 
servation leaders  who  have  seen  the  results 
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agT««  that  the  axtawera  and  suggasUoiu  of 
Monitor  readers  contain  a  wealth  of  material 
for  careful  study  and  analysis  in  considering 
future  park  polloles. 

A  total  of  l,M8  of  thoae  submitting  ques- 
tionnaires said  they  had  visited  at  least  one 
naUonal  park  dtirlng  the  past  year.  Most 
others  said  they  had  visited  parks  In  pre- 
vious years,  and  planned  more  visits. 

While  the  vast  majority  appeared  to  be 
advocates  of  wilderness  preservation,  they  did 
not  seek  to  exclude  those  who  see  the  parks 
via  roads,  campgrounds,  or  lodges. 

Park  service  offlclala  and  conservation  lead- 
era  said  the  replies  seemed  to  represent  a 
wide  variety  of  park  users  and  potential 
users.  Some  readers  urged  providing  for  those 
not  able  to  take  long  hlkee  Into  wilderness 
areas.  Others  suggested  finding  ways  to  aid 
urban  minority  groups,  especially  those  who 
might  not  have  financial  "^»»ns  or  transpor- 
tation to  visit  the  parks. 

"We  do  not  yet  need  a  single  inflexible 
policy  for  all  parks  and  recreation  areas,  but 
one  that  adjusts  to  demands,"  commented 
A.  H.  aibson  of  Midland,  Mich. 

A  number  of  readers  suggested  greater  ori- 
entation and  education  (or  park   users. 

"AequU*  campers  and  backpackers  to  pass 
a  test  ta  obtain  a  license  for  camping  with- 
out despoiling  the  scenery,", commented  ^Sn. 
Charles  A.  El  don.  of  Los  Altos,  Calif. 

"Oovemment  Itself  should  devote  more 
time  V>  Informing  the  public  about  problems 
of  the  parks  while  people  are  at  the  parks — 
people  will  understand  these  problems  If 
shown  while  they  are  there,"  wrote  Mlaa 
Vera  K.  Kuehne,  of  Manchester,  Mo. 

"Something  similar  to  the  colonial  Wil- 
liamsburg orientation  flim  could  be  done  in 
each  national  park  to  put  a  person  in  the 
right  frame  of  mind  for  what  he  Is  tcfsee," 
stated  Mrs.  Colson  E.  Carr  of  Alexandria 
Bay,  N.T.  "And  it  should  b«  run  not  once 
a  night,  but  continuously." 

According  to  NaUonal  Park  Service  Direc- 
tor Oeorg^  B.  Hartzog  Jr.,  the  number  of 
questionnaires  received  made  it  the  largest 
public  survey  conducted  on  national  park 
policy. 

"The  answers  show  a  sensitlvlfy  to  ths 
values  that  are  preserved  in  the  national 
park  system,  and  that  visitors  are  looking 
for  a  quality  park  experience,"  Mr.  Hartaog 
said. 

"And  the  results  are  evidence  the  people 
know  that  in  order  to  experience  it  they  may 
have  to  accept  some  regulation  of  their  free- 
dom to  use  it." 

Survey  results  "indicate  strong  support  for 
a  park-management  policy  highly  protective 
of  the  wild  areas  and  the  native  wildlife," 
commented  Anthony  Wayne  Smith,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Parks  Association. 

"The  readers  also  approve  of  the  solution 
of  the  problem  of  overcrowding  through  dis- 
persing facilities  Into  the  surrounding  public 
lands  and  even  farther  out  into  privately 
owned  lands  In  the  general  region  of  parks." 
Stewart  M.  Brandborg,  executive  director 
of  the  Wilderness  Society,  believes  the  results 
show  that  "the  people,  given  decisions 
among  alternatives,  are  far  out  in  fronV 
of  the  average  government  land  manager 
who  resigns  himself  to  the  Invasion  by  a 
flood  of  humanity  that  could  destroy  the 
natural  areas." 

Readers  had  been  encouraged  In  the  In- 
structions to  mark  more  than  one  square 
In  each  category  if  no  single  statement  f\illy 
expressed  their  views  on  a  subject.  Most 
took  advantage  of  the  suggestion.  Many  went 
even  further  and  amended  our  statements  to 
reflect  their  own  opinions  more  exactly. 

The  column  for  comments  frequently  over- 
flowed onto  additional  sheets  or  letters.  One 
reader,  Mrs.  Oeorge  E.  Lien  of  Port  Waah- 
ington,  N.Y.,  sent  a  five-page,  single-spaced 
typewritten  letter  brimming  with  useful 
ideas  gained  from  her  family's  recent  9,000- 
mile  tour  of  national  parka. 


FoUoiwlng  U  a  subJect-by-subject  reaumA 
of  surrey  results  and  selected  comments. 
Numbers  represent  the  total  of  options 
cheekad  by  readers  (many  of  wbocn  chose 
several  options). 

I.  OVBKBOWBIIfO 

The  park  service  should : 

A.  Build  more  campgrounds,  lodges,  and 
roads  to  take  care  of  more  people,  403. 

B.  Start  a  reaervatloQ  system  for  camp^ 
grounds,  833. 

C.  Limit  the  stay  In  a  campground  to 
the  number  of  days  It  takes  to  see  the  major 
attractions,  with  a  maxlmiun  of  three  days 
960. 

D.  Reserve  most  of  the  campground  space 
and  visitor  facllltlee  for  thoee  who  live  more 
than  aOO  mUes  away,  387. 

E.  Take  all  campgrounds  out  of  the  parks 
and  encourage  development  of  private  areas 
or  use  of  national  forests  on  the  park  frlnses. 
759. 

P.  Establish  a  limit  for  entrance  to  each 
park,  much  as  you  would  for  a  theater. 
When  a  certain  capacity  Is  reached,  a  park 
would  be  closed  and  reopened  only  to  fill 
vacancies,  801. 

O.  Increase  camping  fees  and  entrance  fees, 
404. 
H.  Leave  things  as  they  are,  43. 
Readers  were  especially  selective  on  this 
subject.  In  Part  A,  many  agreed  on  the  need 
to  build  more  campgrounds  but  croaaed  out 
"lodges"  and  "roads."  In  Part  C,  many  sug- 
gested a  limit  on  stays  of  1,  6,  or  10  days. 
Some  readers,  In  checking  Part  E,  deleted 
the  first  clause  about  campgrounds. 

Four  of  the  five  choices  involving  restric- 
tions received  heavy  votes.  Readers'  en- 
dorsement of  a  reservation  system  surprised 
some  park  officials  who  have  been  hesitant 
about  starting  such  a  system  in  crowded 
campgrounds. 

Several  readers  noted  that  the  beat  solu- 
tion to  overcrowding  of  parks  was  popula- 
tion control. 

Mrs.  Bradley  Polaom  of  Hlngham,  Mass., 
suggested  that  "It  might  be  feasible  in  the 
future  to  try  a  staggered  method  of  vaca- 
tions so  that  everyone  would  not  be  visiting 
the  areas  in  July  and  August,  especially  if 
schools  were  to  extend  the  school  year." 

Mrs.  Florence  Radzinaki  of  Montecito, 
Calif.,  criticized  the  park  service  for  mis- 
takenly posting  "Valley  Camp  Sites  Pull" 
signs  at  the  Yoeemite  Park  entrance.  She 
added:  "My  husband  and  I,  much  to  our 
delight,  found  many  empty  camp  sltea.  We 
felt  sorry  for  those  who  might  have  turned 
away  at  the  main  gate  because  of  the  sign. 
Better  communlcaUon  within  the  park  sys- 
tem la  needed." 

One  advocate  of  more  campground  and 
lodge  development  stated  the  park  service 
should  be  ashamed  of  "boasting  that  98  per- 
cent  of    Yellowstone    Is    undeveloped." 

A  reader  In  Arlington  Heights,  ni.,  was 
very  much  against  having  reservations  sys- 
tems in  national  or  state  parks.  "The  parks 
Ijelong  to  all  the  people  and  should  be  on 
a  flrst-come.  first-served  basis,"  the  reader 
stated. 

Dr.  O.  B.  Moment  of  Ooucher  College  in 
Baltimore  pointed  out  the  problem  of  a  ree- 
ervatlon  system:  Cancellations  and  the 
vicissitudes  of  travel  often  delay  arrivals. 

A  California  man  offered  an  example  of 
why  stricter  limitations  are  needed  for 
campground  use:  "The  campers  next  to  us 
were  set  up  for  a  six-week  stay  with  three 
tents  and  a  large  'lounging'  area.  They  lived 
in  a  town  50  miles  away  and  were  enjoying 
a  practically  'free'  vacation — and  had  been 
doing  so  for  years !" 

3.     SCavlCKS  AND  ATTKACTIOM 

The  park  service  should : 

A.  Provide  for  additional  low-coat  over- 
night lodging  facilities  with  the  help  of 
government  subsidies  if  necessary,  304. 


B.  Ptovlde  for  more  visitor  aervloea  such 
as  storee,  reeUuranU,  coin  laundrlee,  etc.. 
133. 

C.  Allow  more  entertainment  such  as  con- 
certs, movies,  organized  recreation,  conven- 
tions, and  special  events,  49. 

D.  Reinstate  the  nightly  flrefall  at  Yoeem- 
ite Valley  that  was  stopped  this  year,  399. 

E.  Limit  expansion  of  park  or  conceaalon 
services  to  the  basic  needs  of  those  who  can 
be  accommodated  without  overcrowding, 
1,844. 

F.  Prohibit  any  entertainment  that  would 
tend  to  attract  visitors  to  a  central  loca- 
tion, 1,006. 

The  views  expressed  on  this  subject  con- 
tradict the  common  assumption  that  Amer- 
ican travelers  Insist  on  "creature  comforts" 
above  all  else.  Only  6  percent  of  all  thoee 
replying  wanted  more  visitor  services  inside 
parks,  and  84  percent  would  accept  limiting 
the  expansion  of  services  to  cover  "basic 
needs."  A  number  of  readers  favored  low- 
cost  lodging,  but  did  not  approve  of  govern- 
ment subsidies. 

JKxae  readers  reacted  vigorously  against 
Kirt  C.  writing  in  "No!  No!  No!"  to  the  Idea  of 
more  organized  recreation  In  ttie  parks. 

"Entertainment  is  not  necessary — the  park 
itself  Is  the  purpose  of  its  being,"  com- 
mented E.  E.  Parsons,  of  Wlnslow,  Ariz. 

A  reader  in  Playa  Del  Rey,  Calif.,  noted 
at  the  end  of  Part  F,  ".  .  .  but  nature  talks 
are  O.K."  Several  others  commended  the 
park  service  interpretive  program. 

3.    ROADS 

I  believe: 

A.  Absolutely  no  more  new  roads  should 
be  built  in  national  parks,  486. 

B.  Any  roads  built  should  be  of  the  primi- 
tive scenic  type  narrow,  low  speed,  and  fol- 
lowing rivers  and  the  natural  terrain.  1,407. 

C.  Interstate  and  other  y  U.S.  highways 
should  be  allowed  to  pass  throiigh  national 
parks,  with  turnouts  provided  so  that  cross- 
country travelers  can  have  easy  access  to 
parks.  233. 

D.  All  U.S.  highways  should  be  removed 
from  parks.  Until  this  can  be  accomplished, 
fees  should  be  charged  on  these  roads  to  dis- 
courage through   traffic,  946. 

E.  New  transportation  techniques,  such  as 
aerial  tramways,  rapid-transit  systems,  hell- 
copters,  monorails,  and  air-cushion  systems, 
should  be  adopted  for  travel  inside  national 
parks,  393. 

F.  All  automobiles  should  be  left  out  of 
crowded  parks,  and  minibuses  or  other  types 
of  public  transportation  be  provided,  643. 

O.  A  maximum  speed  limit  of  35  m.p.h. 
should  be  the  law  in  national  parks,  with 
lower  limits  on  narrower  roads,  1,304. 

Park  service  officials  expressed  satisfaction 
with  the  evidence  of  support  for  scenic  roads 
and  low  speed  limits  in  parks.  The  park 
service  advocates  this  position,  but  it  is  op- 
posed by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  which 
wants,  for  safety  factors,  to  build  wide,  high- 
speed highways  in  parks. 

"Visitors  can't  enjoy  the  parks  If  they  can't 
see  them,  so  they  should  slow  down  to  the 
point  where  they  can  see  them,"  said  park 
director  Hartzog.  "If  people  are  in  too  big 
a  hurry,  they  should  take  some  other  route 
and  come  back  to  the  parks  when  they  have 
sufficient  time." 

Mr.  Hartzog  was  encouraged  by  the  large 
number  of  readers  who  voted  to  leave  all 
automobiles  out  of  crowded  parks.  Plans  are 
being  considered  to  carry  out  such  a  system 
at  some  parks. 

"More  people  are  traveling  in  camp  trailers, 
so  the  parks  should  provide  more  connections 
for  electricity,  water,  and  sewage,"  com- 
mented Lt.  Col.  and  Mrs.  E.  L.  Massle.  Eglln 
Air  Force  Base,  Fla.  A  man  on  Bainbridga 
Island.  Wash.,  suggested  widening  current 
roads  for  trailers  and  more  traffic. 

But  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Channlng  P.  NeweU  of 
Oroaamont,  Calif.,  had  a  dUTerent  view.  "Vis- 
itors to  the  parks  should  expect  to  leave  their 
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mobile  bouses,  so-called  'campers,'  and  house 
trailert  outside  the  parta,"  wrote  the  New- 
ells.  _, 

"The  National  Park  Service  could  not  and 
should  not  be  expected  to  supply  apace,  sanc- 
tuary, and  faciUtles  for  such  cumbersome 
personal  paraphernalia. 

A  New  Yorker  suggested  that  when  there 
are  VB.  highways  within  parks,  "the  toll 
should  be  so  high  that  one  would  think  twice 
before  using  the  highway  just  to  get  some- 
where fast."  .   ^       .  , 

Some  readers  urged  a  total  banning  or 
motorcycles,  "tote-goats,"  and  trail  bikes 
from  all  trails  In  parks. 

Mrs.  Sydney  H.  Baylor  of  Johnson,  Vt., 
noted  that  "It  is  evident  the  vandalism  in 
parks  is  resUicted  to  those  areas  where  auto- 
mobiles are  permitted.  Very  seldom  is  any- 
thing destroyed  along  the  foot  trails." 

4.    ROADSmX   BKAB8 

The  park  service  should: 

A.  Leave  the  situation  as  It  Is.  The  visitors 
enjoy  seeing  the  bears,  372. 

B.  Trap  bears  that  have  taken  up  resi- 
dence in  unnatural  environments  of  high- 
ways and  campgrounds  and  restore  them  to 
their  natural  habitats  (even  though  this 
would  mean  many  visitors  might  not  see  a 
bear)-  take  away  unnatural  food  sources  by 
enforcing  rules  against  feeding  bears  and  by 
more  frequent  garbage  pickups,  1,003. 

C  Provide  access  points  and  lookoute 
where  bears  and  other  wUdllfe  might  be 
seen.  Conduct  prebreakfast  and  dinnertime 
ranger-guided  tours  to  see  wUdllfe  at  the 
best  viewing  hours,  1,570. 

Another  statistic  that  went  contrary  to 
many  officials'  previous  theories  was  the  one 
showing  large  support  for  eliminating  the 
roadside  food-begging  bears  at  Yellowstone. 
Park  officials  always  have  assumed  that  visi- 
tors' desire  to  see  bears  along  the  roads  was 
greater  than  any  opposition  to  the  practice. 

A  number  of  readers  wanted  stricter  pen- 
alties for  disturbing  wUdllfe  at  YeUowstone 
and  in  other  parks.  They  also  urged  giving 
more  publicity  to  the  dangers  from  bear 
feeding  and  to  the  fact  that  It  Is  Illegal. 
Pines  would  be  levied  against  offenders. 

Commented  Miss  La  Verne  Joiner  Jack- 
son of  Palo  Alto,  CaUf.:  "It  is  the  observing 
of  the  animals  In  their  natural  environ- 
ment which  brings  the  thrUl,  not  disobey- 
ing the  law." 

Equally  cogent  was  the  terse  statement 
of  Mrs.  Mary  Carr  Scales  of  Orlnda.  Calif.: 
"Teach  people,  not  bears." 

S.  CRIZZLT  BSAKB 


The  park  service  should: 

A.  Eliminate  grizzlies  from  all  national 
parks.  104.  ,,      ^ 

B  Leave  things  as  they  are.  Grizzlies  have 
as  much  right  to  be  In  Glacier  as  do  hu- 
mans, 873. 

C  Prohibit  hikers  from  using  parts  of  the 
park  known  to  be  Inhabited  by  grizzlies,  936. 

D.  Eaimlnate  all  refuse  dumps  (which  at- 
tract bears)  from  chalets,  lodges,  and  back- 
country  campsites,  1,568. 

Despite  two  fatal  attacks  on  campers  by 
grizzly  bears  last  year  at  Glacier  National 
Park,  few  survey  participants  stiggested  elim- 
ination of  bears  from  the  parks. 

A  resident  of  «Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  stated 
that  although  he  once  had  »>een  mauled  by 
a  grizzly  bear,  he  still  believes  that  grizzlies 
have  the  right  to  be  in  parks. 

A  Harvard  University  student  commented 
that  part  of  a  park  might  be  set  aside  for 
camping  and  part  for  the  original  animals, 
"perhaps  closed  off  to  people  for  safety  and 
welfare  of  both." 

The  grizzly  presents  one  of  the  most  dii- 
flcult  of  aU  problems  for  park  officials.  Elim- 
ination of  refuse  dumps  used  by  bears  and 
complete  Incineration  of  garbage  might  drive 
some  bears  into  campgrounds.  At  Glacier, 
certain   back-country   trails   frequented   by 


grizzlies  have  been  closed  this  svunmer  for 
short  periods  of  time.  Much  research  on 
grizzly  habits  is  needed,  say  park  officials. 

e.  WILOERNXSS 

A.  All  of  the  present  wilderness-type  area 
in  a  park  should  be  preserved;  there  should 
be  no  additional  development  at  all  on 
these  lands;  and  wilderness  should  extend 
to  the  edge  of  roads,  1,033. 

B.  There  should  be  a  buffer  area  of  at 
least  one-quarter  of  a  mUe  between  roads 
or  permanent  buildings  and  the  wUdemess 
areas,  531. 

C.  When  designating  wilderness  areas,  the 
park  service  should  set  aside  sufficient  land 
to  provide  for  future  developments  such  as 
new  campgrounds,  motor  nature  tralU,  or 
self-guided  nature  trails,  727. 

D.  In  places  of  exceptional  scenic  beauty 
which  are  inaccessible  except  to  experienced 
mountaineers  or  by  several-day  hikes,  aerial 
tramways  should  be  built  to  allow  more  peo- 
ple to  share  these  vistas,  or  to  be  iised  as 
starting  points  for  hikes  In  the  midst  of 
wilderness  country,  540.  ^     ,  .^        .      , 

E.  Sufficient  area  should  be  left  out  oi 
wUderness  designation  in  order  to  permit  a 
few  small,  primitive  chalet-type  lodges  and 
youth  hostels,  840. 

Replies  on  this  subject  provided  a  wide 
range  of  opinion,  although  most  readers 
desired  preservation  of  all  the  present  wilder- 
ness-type area  In  a  park. 

The  question  of  extending  the  wilderness 
provoked  conflicting  replies. 

"The  theory  of  saving  mllUons  of  acres  for 
a  few  hardy  hikers  Is  wrong,"  said  a  cor- 
respondent from  Florence,  Ore. 

Commented  David  Lasslter.  Isle  of  Palms, 
S  C  •  "The  parks  are  practically  'sacred'  areas, 
and  should  be  preserved  'as  is'  as  much  as 
possible.  Leave  the  wUderness  areas  'wUd.'  Let 
private  enterprise  provide  the  necessary  con- 
cessions, entertainment,  and  other  public  ta- 
clUttes  outside  the  parks." 

The  subject  of  aerial  tramways  or  other 
mechanized  means  of  access  Uito  Inacces- 
sible areas  also  evoked  spirited  comment. 
Advocates,  however,  usuaUy  added  an     If. 

"I  favor  6  D  only  If  It  can  be  shown  that 
such  tramways  would  not  disturb  the  s\ir- 
roundings,"  footnoted  D.  M.  Weible  of  Sher- 
man Oaks,  Calif. 

Miss  Rita  E.  Owen  of  Washington  com- 
mented: "I  would  personaUy  like  to  travel 
over  parks  by  monorail;  but  only  If  a  magic 
wand  coiUd  be  waved,  and  the  monoraU  dls- 
manUed,  or  dlsUitegrated,  Immediately  after- 
ward." 

Several  readers  suggested  that  elderly  peo- 
ple should  have  the  benefit  of  lodges  and 
tramways.  "We  should  not  be  afraid  of  them, 
but  resort  more  to  aerial  Ufts,  ejfc.,  where 
rugged  terraUi  makes  road-buUding  expen- 
sive," said  Perry  J.  Brown  of  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
The  idea  of  t)rovlding  smaU,  primitive 
chalet-type  lodges  and  youth  hosteU  in  wUd 
areas  draw  many  favgrable  conmients. 


On  the  other  hand  many  opposed  fees 
that  were  too  high  for  the  average  individual. 

"Relatively  low  cost  makes  naUonal  park 
camping  very  desirable  for  large  families  on 
low    budgets,"    wrote    a    Claremont,    CalU., 

reader. 

A  comment  from  Alamogordo,  NM..  reaa. 
"During  our  stays  in  the  parks  we  met  many 
students,  teachers,  foreign  students,  etc., 
who  were  truly  enjoying  the  parks  and  prob- 
ably could  not  afford  higher  fees." 

"We  cannot  now  afford  travel  to  naUonal 
parks."  commented  a  man  in  Lansing^Mlch. 
"But  It's  nice  to  think  that  they  ■mn  be 
there  If  ever  we  can." 

Concern  was  expressed  for  the  urban  poor. 
Henry  Abarbanel  of  Princeton  University 
commented:  "Visiting  naUonal  parks  and 
monumenta  is  primarily  a  white  persons'  ad- 
venture. The  park  service  should  bring  the 
parks  to  the  attenUon  of  poor  people  and 
ghetto  dwellers  and,  if  possible,  organize  and 
help  fund  visits  of  these  citizens  to  their 
paries." 

"The  outdoors  does  not  belong  to  the  mid- 
dle class,"  added  a  man  from  New  York 
City. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  C.  Morse  of  Rockton, 
ni.,  suggested  there  be  a  minimum  fee  for 
a  three-night  campground  stay,  together 
w^h  a  llmlteUon  on  the  Golden  Eagle  per- 
mit aUowlng  no  more  than  a  10-day  stay 
in  each  park. 

"A  visitor  woiUd  be  both  encouraged  to 
stay  at  a  campsite  long  enough  to  fully  ap- 
preciate the  glories  all  around  him,  and  yet 
be  forced  to  move  on  after  a  reasonable 
length  of  time  to  provide  room  for  others," 
wrote  the  Morses.  , 

Another  version  of  this  idea  came  from  a 
Hagerstown,  Md.,  reader:  "Entrance  fees 
should  be  high.  U  a  person  hurries  through 
the  park  using  its  roads  only  as  a  scenic 
highway,  no  refund.  If  he  stays  a  sufficient 
time  to  enjoy  the  park,  most  of  the  en- 
trance fee  U  refunded  on  exit.  If  be  over- 
stays— ^no  refund." 

Many  readers  opposed  turning  over  camp- 
grounds to  concessionaires  for  management 
and  charging  of  fees.  Readers  felt  this  would 
result  in  crowded,  dirty,  and  overpriced 
campgrounds. 

Park  director  Hartzog  said  that,  because  of 
a  shortage  of  personnel,  the  park  service  is 
planning  to  turn  some  campgrounds  over  to 
concessionaires  to  "operate"  and  to  perform 
the  actual  maintenance  work.  But  the  park 
service  will  continue  to  set  high  mainte- 
nance standards,  determine  the  rates,  design 
the  campgroimds,  and  rehablUtete  them 
every  few  years.  Rangers  and  naturalists  also 
will  remain  to  help  visitors. 


7.  CHARGES 

The  government  should : 

A    Raise  the  Golden  Eagle  fee  to  $26.  633. 

B  Charge  nightly  rates  for  use  of  pubUc 
campgrounds  In  parks,  in  additton  to  the 
Golden  Eagle  fee,  897. 

C.  Turn  campgrounds  over  to  concession- 
aires for  management  and  allow  them  to 
charge  appropriate  camping  fees,  81. 

D.  Enter  into  partnership  agreements  with 
private  companies  and/or  individuals  to 
buUd  public  campgroimds  and  motels  on  the 
fringe  of  park  areas,  946. 

A  theme  running  through  many  comments 
and  substantiated  by  the  results  of  the 
quesUonnalre  is  the  large  number  of  vUltors 
wUllng  to  pay  fees  higher  than  the  present 
$7  Golden  Eagle  permit,  which  covers  a  fuU 
year's  visits  to  the  naUonal  parks.  Some  peo- 
ple felt  the  Golden  Eagle  permit  should  cost 
more  than  •7,  but  not  as  high  as  •se. 


8.   BALANCES   OF   NATURE 

The  park  service  should : 

A.  Let  nature  take  Its  course.  If  a  species 
cannot  adapt  to  modern  conditions,  there  is 
very  little  man  can  do  to  save  It,  119. 

B.  Remove  excess  elk  (by  trapping  or 
shooting)  when  they  exceed  the  capacity  of 
the  range,  807. 

C.  Provide  food  for  the  important  species 
of  wildlife,  such  as  elk,  moose,  bison,  and 
bighorn  sheep,  so  that  th^  populaUons  can 
be  maintained  at  the  iHg^t  levels  possible, 
670. 

D.  Determine  what  human  influences  are 
causing  wildlife  problems,  and  develop  park- 
management  programs  designed  to  offset 
man's  adverse  Impact,  1,878. 

E.  EUmlnate  nonnaUve  plants  and  animals 
from  park  areas,  356. 

F.  Restore  wolves,  cougars,  bears,  and 
coyotes  to  park  areas  where  they  once  were 
native.  708. 

Park  officials  and  conservation  leaders  ex- 
pressed surprise  at  most  readers'  evident 
awareness  of  the  compUcated  problems  of 
maintaining  wUdUfe  In  the  parks.  Elghty-slx 
percent  of  those  responding  wanted  the  park 
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MrrlM  to  develop  maoAgement  programs 
daalgned  to  offset  man's  adverse  Impact. 

Also  unexpected  was  the  large  number 
choosing  the  option  of  restoring  predators 
to  parks  where  they  once  were  native.  How- 
ever, some  readers  objected  speclllcally  to 
reinstating  wolves. 

Doug  Roberts  of  Pullman.  Wash.,  advo- 
cated that  the  park  service  purchase  more 
winter  range  to  help  with  the  wildlife  food 
problem. 

•.  vxarroa  iNroKMATioN 

A.  Within  the  past  year  497  families  re- 
ported visiting  one  park;  413  visited  two 
parks;  638  visited  three  or  more. 

B.  Replies  showed  that  3M  families  stayed 
one  day;  317  stayed  two  days;  762  stayed 
three  or  more  days. 

C.  For  accommodations,  698  families 
camped  overnight  In  public  campgrounds  ac- 
cessible by  road:  333  packed  Into  primitive 
back-country  camps:  373  stayed  at  lodges; 
443  stayed  outside  the  park. 

D.  For  transportation  to  parks,  1.236  fam- 
ilies traveled  by  automobile:  130  by  camper 
vehicle;  ISA  by  trailer;  77  by  public  tranpsor- 
taJlon.     ,. 

fi.  of  jboae  answering  the  questionnaire. 
541  salct  they  had  visited  no  national  park 
In  the  past  year. 

That  60  percent  of  readers  taking  part  In 
the  survey  had  camped  either  In  public 
campgrounds  or  the  back-coiintry  was  of 
great  Interest  to  park  officials  and  conserva- 
tion leaden  as  possibly  Indicating  a  trend 
away  from  use  of  lodges  and  motel  accom- 
modations Inside  the  parks. 

Another  result  of  significance  Is  that  638 
of  the  1,548  readers  whose  families  had  vis- 
ited the  parks  stayed  three  or  more  days. 
This  will  be  helpful  to  the  park  service  In 
making  planning  decisions. 

"I  am  single,  In  the  Army,  and  in  Vietnam, 
BO  I  can't  answer  No.  9,"  wrote  Ist  Lt.  L.  J. 
Pryor.  "However,"  he  added.  "I  hope  some 
day  to  use  the  parks  a  great  deal." 

Many  reader  comments  showed  acute 
awareness  that  preservation  of  parks  and 
conservation  values  reqtilres  continued  citi- 
zen participation  In  making  policy. 

"We  need  a  land  ethic,"  wrote  Joseph  Papa 
of  Los  Oatos.  Calif.  "We  need  more  leader- 
ship In  government  I  notice  none  of  the  can- 
didates seem  to  be  addressing  the  Issue." 

"I  saved  all  the  national  parks  articles  In 
the  series  and  wrote  to  my  congressman,  giv- 
ing my  sentiments,"  said  Ouy  W.  Orlfllth  of 
Richmond.  Va. 

"The  National  Park  Service  Is  doing  a  good 
job  but  can  do  better  if  It  is  better  Informed 
on  what  people  want."  conunented  Emanuel 
Fritz  of  Berkeley.  Calif. 

Other  comments  pointed  to  the  need  for 
citizens  to  treat  the  parks  and  wildlife,  ss 
well  as  other  visitors,  with  respect  and  con- 
sideration. 

Mrs.  Lewis  F.  Smith  of  Cheshire.  Conn., 
wrote  that  "there  are  few  places  left  where 
we  can  enjoy  nature's  beauty  without  man's 
ruining  It  with  his  noise  and  refuse.  I  guess 
we  will  have  to  change  the  people  to  make 
the  parks  better." 

A  reader  in  Salt  Lake  City  noted :  "Educate 
the  public  as  to:  (1)  what  to  expect  In  the 
park;  (2)  how  to  conduct  themselves  re- 
garding their  fellow  man.  the  wildlife,  and 
premises;   (3)   obey  the  golden  rule  of  life." 

Roy  H.  Hessen,  director  of  People  for  Con- 
servation, a  citizen  organization  in  Merrick. 
N.Y..  said  that  the  Monitor  park  series  had 
prompted  his  group  to  draft  a  series  of  policy 
propoisals  for  Improvement  of  national  parks, 
and  to  send  the  proposals  to  the  National 
Park  Service. 

Summed  up  Mrs.  Edward  E.  Eschenroeder 
of  Largo,  Fla.:  "The  most  Important  thing  Is 
the  realization  that  we  the  people  have  a  re- 
sponsibility If  the  privilege  of  using  our 
p.irks  is  to  be  continued." 


NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  PROD- 
UCT SAFETY 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  our  great  interest  in  all  phases 
of  consumer  protection  I  am  particularly 
pleased  that  the  National  Commission 
on  Product  Safety,  under  the  extremely 
able  chairmanship  of  Arnold  B.  Elkind, 
is  meeting  with  favorable  response.  The 
interest  shown  by  industry  and  the  press 
in  the  alms  of  this  Commission  indicates 
an  awareness  of  the  need  for  a  compre- 
hensive report  on  product  safety. 

Just  last  Sunday,  for  the  Washington 
Post,  Morton  Mlntz  wrote  an  excellent 
article  describing  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mission. The  following  day.  May  12,  for 
the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Ronald  Shafer 
wrote-  an  in-depth  story  outlining  the 
Commission's  work  to  date. 

The  resolution  I  submitted  In  the  90th 
Congress,  in  which  I  was  joined  by  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee  <Mr.  Cotton)  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  establishment  of  this 
Commission.  In  a  year's  time  the  Com- 
mission has  proved  itself  as  a  strong 
force  in  consumer  protection.  Its  Execu- 
tive EHrector,  William  V.  White,  has  put 
his  long  experience  In  the  field  of  public 
safety  to  excellent  use  for  this  Commis- 
sion. The  seven  appointed  Commissioners 
have  proved  themselves  sincerely  dedi- 
cated to  probing  the  problems  of  safety 
for  the  consumer. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  newspaper  articles  ^e 
printed  in  the  Record:  ^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  May  11, 
1969)     - 
PaoDocr  Sarmr  Gains  Impxtus 
(By  Morton  Mlntz) 

Concerned  about  the  massive  annual  toll 
of  thousands  of  deaths  and  millions  of  In- 
juries in  American  households.  Congress  In 
late  1967  recognized  a  new  human  "right" — 
the  right  of  the  consumer  "to  be  protected 
against  unreasonable  risk  of  bodily  harm 
from  products  purchased  on  the  open  market 
for  the  use  of  himself  and  his  family." 

The  declaration  Is  in  the  preamble  of  an 
unprecedented  joint  resolution  that  estab- 
lished the  National  Commission  on  Product 
Safety  and  directed  It  to  "conduct  a  compre- 
hensive study"  and  tile  a  report  with  Congress 
and  the  President. 

The  commission — a  seven-member  group 
hcEaded  by  Arnold  B.  Elkind,  a  New  York 
trial  lawyer — probably  will  not  complete  the 
report  until  the  fall  of  1970. 

But  the  supreme  Issue  emerged  early  In  a 
series  of  hearings  the  commission  has  held 
since  last  October  In  New  York,  Boston, 
Washington  and  Chicago:  and  It  has  the 
potential  to  bring  about  radical  changes  In 
society. 

Basically,  the  issue  Is  whether  manu- 
facturers will  continue  to  have  exclusive 
power  over  standards  that  apply  to  a  vast 
variety  of  products — floor  furnaces  with 
grilles  that  burn  toddlers,  toys  that  cut  them. 
wringer  washers  that  mangle  hands,  electric 
steam  vaporizers  that  scald  Infants,  power 
lawn  mowers  that  throw  stones,  football  hel- 
mets that  do  not  prevent  brain  concussions, 
and  appliances,  toys,  hospital  diagnostic 
equipment  and  charcoal  Igniters  that 
electrocute. 

But  if  voluntary  standards  are  to  be  aban- 
doned, what  Is  to  replace  them? 


Is  It  desirable,  practical  or  even  possible 
to  require  that  every  product  must  be  sub- 
jected to  Government  premarketing  clear- 
ance for  safety,  as  medicines  have  been  since 
1938? 

STSmC    Olt   TXIAL 

At  this  point,  what  appears  to  be  certain 
is  that  the  commission  will  recommend  fun- 
damental changes  and  that  even  if  the  Gov- 
ernment should  reject  particular  recommen- 
dations of  the  commission.  It  will  not  allow 
the  present  situation  to  continue. 

For  one  thing,  the  Issue  is  not  bogged  down 
in  partisan  politics.  The  father  of  the  1967 
congressional  resolution  Is  a  Democrat — Sen. 
Warren  O.  Magnuson  (Wash),  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee.  But  he  had 
the  full  support  of  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  Sen  Norrls  Cotton 
(N.H.).  And  the  resolution  passed  the  House 
and  Senate  without  dissent. 

Some  assumed  that  evolution  away  from 
the  voluntary  system  would  be  slowed  by  the 
Nixon  Administration.  But  at  a  commission 
hearing  in  Chicago  on  May  1.  Virginia  H. 
Knauer,  the  President's  special  assistant  for 
consumer  affairs,  discouraged  such  a  notion. 

"The  development  of  comprehensive  safety 
standards  Is  the  key  to  this  problem  of  prod- 
uct safety,"  she  testified,  adding  flatly  that 
the  voluntary  system  "Is  on  trial." 

Whether  we  will  have  "govemmentally 
mandated  or  voluntarily  adopted  safety 
standards  Is,  at  this  time,  problematical." 
Mrs.  Knauer  said.  "However,  a  comprehensive 
system  of  safety  standards  Is  certainly  In- 
evitable, if  the  consumer  Is  to  be  properly 
protected  against  the  production  of  hazard- 
ous products." 

This  was  a  candid  recognition  of  growing 
public  awareness  that  protection  against 
avoidable  hazards  Is  not  adequately  provided 
by  old  doctrines  and  comforting  presump- 
tions. 

Consider  the  case  of  a  particular  model  of 
electric  steam  vaporizer,  a  device  that  often 
is  left  in  a  room  with  infants.  The  infants 
could  tip  this  model  over  with  only  two 
pounds  of  force — sometimes  by  becoming  en- 
tangled In  Its  cord — and  thus  drench  them- 
selves with  scalding  water. 

Caveat  emptor  did  not  protect  them.  Nei- 
ther did  the  seals  of  approval  showing  com- 
pliance with  the  voluntary  standards  of  Un- 
derwriters' Laboratories,  the  Good  House- 
keeping Institute  and  ParenU'  Magaslne.  Nor 
was  there  protection  In  claims  in  ads  and 
the  instruction  booklet  that  the  device  was 
"tip-proof,"  "pracUcany  foolproof"  and 
"safe." 

There  was  no  protection,  either.  In  the  pre- 
sumption that  self-interest  and  brisk  com- 
petition motivate  manufacturers  to  produce 
safe  products;  styling  and  advertising  com- 
monly ring  up  more  sales  than  safety. 

Are  lawsuits — which  can  only  compensate 
a  victim,  not  prevent  marketing  of  unsafe 
products — an  effective  restraint?  And  what 
about  recall  of  products  found  to  be  defec- 
tive? 

Lawsuits  generally  are  brought  only  for 
the  most  serloxis  Injuries.  In  a  single  typical 
case,  law  professor  P.  Reed  Dlckerson  of  In- 
diana University  told  the  commission,  "the 
cost  of  consultants  and  expert  witnesses  runs 
from  9500  to  $3000.  deposition  costs  from 
$300  to  $400,  physicians  from  $200  to  $300 
a  day  and  visual  aids  about  $100."  If  the  case 
is  expected  to  go  to  trial,  a  lawyer  would  have 
to  figure  on  recovering  at  least  $10,000  to 
make  taking  the  case  worthwhile,  he  said. 

In  the  case  of  the  vaporizer.  Hankscraft 
Model  302-A,  the  manufacturer,  the  Hanks- 
craft  Co.  of  Reedsburg.  Wis.,  has  acknowl- 
edged that  it  knew  of  16  cases  of  Injury  in  the 
years  1955-60.  Although  four  of  these  cases 
led  to  lawsuits,  the  firm  continued  to  sell  the 
202-A.  No  recall  was  instituted — Just  as  no 
recalls  of  defective  cars  were  undertaken  un- 
til a  law  was  passed. 
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As  of  last  February,  when  the  20a-A  was 
stUl  on  sale,  more  than  100  suits— 40  of  them 
involving  explosions— were  pending  against 
Hankscraft. 

SEXVINa   HTJMAN    VALUK8 

The  spreading  habit  of  questioning  so- 
ciety's values  also  is  a  factor  in  prospects  for 
consumer  protection. 

Consumer  advocate  Ralph  Nader,  for  ex- 
ample, told  the  commission  that  the  number 
of  hospital  patients  annually  electrocuted  by 
faulty  equipment  while  receiving  "routine 
diagnostic  tests"  or  treatment — an  estimated 
laOCV— is  "five  times  the  total  death  toll  In 
all  the  riots  In  aU  our  cities  in  the  last  three 
years." 

The  commission  also  heard  from  a  man 
who  once — as  assistant  general  counsel  for 
science  and  technology  in  the  Commerce  De- 
partment^helped  to  draft  standards  for 
brake  fluid,  among  other  things. 

The  witness.  Gordon  A.  Chrlsteuson.  now 
associate  professor  of  law  at  the  University 
of  Oklahoma,  said  that  the  "central  concern 
many  of  us  have — from  .  .  .  Nader  to  Kenneth 
Oalbralth  to  Herbert  Marcuse  and  the  SDS 
and  even  to  former  President  Elsenhower— 
(U)  that  our  technological  culture  Is  In- 
humane." He  continued:  i 

"What  has  this  to  do  with  sttodards-mak- 
'ng'  Plenty,  for  the  standards-making  proc- 
'sses  whether  voluntary  or  mandatory,  are 
Che  only  means  I  know  of  by  which  to  begin 
the  palnfuj^  task  of  humanizing  our  pro- 
ductive capacity." 

MANY    LACK    STANDARDS 


Public  health  specialists  found  that  little 
chiloren  were  toddling,  crawling  or  walking 
onto  scorching  grille  surfaces  and  being  seri- 
ously burned  at  the  rate  of  at  least  60,000  a 
year. 

The  American  Gas  Association  held  that 
nothing  could  be  done  beyond  applying  Its 
standard,  which  allowed  a  temperature  an 
inch  above  the  grille  of  350  degrees  In  excess 
of  room  temperature — although  a  one-second 
exposure  to  158  degrees  can  produce  a  sec- 
ond-degree burn. 

Working  on  a  three-week,  $800.  nonprofit 
contract  let  by  the  staff  of  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Product  Safety,  a  small  Baltimore 
firm.  Wiener  Associates,  devised  several  ways 
to  eliminate  the  hazard.  The  simplest  and 
cheapest  was  to  put  a  loosely  woven  fiber- 
glass mat  on  the  grille. 

The  Gas  Association  la  now  reviewing  the 
Welner  recommendations,  but  a  spokesman 
had  testified  that  the  Indtistry  "simply  did 
not  know  of  any  technology  and  apparently 
couldn't  think  of  any;  and  didn't  perhaps 
have  enough  Incentive." 

A  similar  apathy  was  shown  by  a  witness 
after  the  Commission,  at  a  hearing  In  Boston, 
saw  demonstrations  of  toys  that  can  Inflict 
savage  Injuries.  The  National  Safety  Council, 
said  Richard  J.  Manuell,  Its  child  safety  con- 
sultant. Is  "quite  satisfied"  with  the  toy  In- 
dustry's safety  record.  In  addition,  he  com- 
mented, "A  child  has  to  experience  some 
minor  Injuries,  some  experience  of  trauma, 
in  order  to  learn." 


THE  OI.  SEAL 


The  commission's  hearings  have  shown  that 
the  voluntary  system  has  worked  poorly. 

Of  the  250  categories  of  products  being 
studied,  there  are  no  standards  at  all  for  69. 
SUndards  often  take  years  to  come  Into 
being  refiect  the  lowest  common  denomina- 
tor and  cannot  be  enforced.  The  Outdoor 
Power  Equipment  Institute  sells  its  seal  to 
makers  of  rotary  lawnmowers  that  do  not 
meet  Institute  standards. 

In  her  testimony  in  Chicago,  Mrs.  Knauer, 
the  White  House  aide,  said  flatly  that  some 
existing  standards  "are  Inadequate  or  out- 
dated." 

The  obstacles  posed  by  the  voluntary  ap- 
proach often  cannot  be  overcome  even  when 
a  substantial   proportion  of  manufacture^.^ 
of  a  particular  type  of  product  have  the  best 
of  Intentions. 

Unsafe  glass  doors  for  household  use.  for 
example,  have  caused  an  estimated  100.000 
injuries  a  year,  some  of  them  fatal.  The  vic- 
tims have  been  mainly  children,  who  run  Into 
them.  The  principal  trade  group  Involved,  the 
Architectural  Aluminum  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, refused  until  recently  to  adopt  a 
voluntary  standard  for  members  to  use  tem- 
pered safety  glass. 

Even  after  the  Association  finally  reversed 
Its  position  to  require  use  of  safety  glazing  by 
its  200  member  firms,  which  produce  80  per 
cent  of  the  aluminum  glass  sliding  doors  sold 
m  the  United  States,  It  had  no  control  over 
the  remaining  20  per  cent  of  companies  in  the 
industry,  which  could — and  did — underbid 
by  using  cheap  glass. 

To  make  use  of  safety  glazing  universal,  the 
support  of  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion and  the  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders  was  essential.  This  support  was 
denied  until  heat  was  generated  by  a  bearing 
of  the  National  Commission  on  Product 
Safety  in  February;  then  the  FHA  decided  to 
make  safety  glass  a  requirement  In  construc- 
tion of  homes  that  receive  FHA  financing  and 
the  NAHB  went  along. 

Sometimes  a  standard  is  developed,  is  res- 
olutely maintained  In  the  face  of  evidence 
that  It  won't  work,  and , serves  to  stifle  in- 
novation. 

Take  the  case  of  gas-fired  floor  furnaces,  of 
which  there  are  about  four  million,  mainly 
In  temperate  climates. 


The  history  of  safety-release  devices  for 
those  washing  machines  that  use  electric 
wringers — about  14  million  of  them  are  still 
m  use,  and  379.000  were  made  last  year — 
Illustrates  the  agonizing  delays  that  fre- 
quently precede  adoption  of  a  voluntary 
safety  standard. 

The  first  report  in  medical  literature  on 
injuries  to  persons  who  get  fingers,  hands, 
other  parts  of  their  bodies  oi"  articles  of 
clothing  caught  between  the  revolving  rollers 
was  publUhed  In  1938.  An  "Instructive  re- 
lease," which  stops  the  rollers  when  the  vic- 
tim pulls  back  and  which  added  $1  to  $3  to 
the  cost  of  manufacture,  became  available  in 
the  late  19406. 

But  a  voluntary  standard  did  not  take  ef- 
fect tintll  last  October.  Meanwhile,  about 
200,000  persons  a  year,  half  of  them  children, 
were  being  lnj\ired. 

In  some  situations,  the  problem  Is  entirely 
one  of  Imports.  Several  years  ago.  for  ex- 
ample, American  makers  of  spectacle  frames 
stopped  using  celulose  nitrate,  which  Is  a 
component  of  some  explosives.  But  frames 
made  of  this  substance,  which  bursts  Into 
flame  at  the  touch  of  a  lighted  match  or 
cigarette  lighters  are  Imported  Into  the 
United  States  at  the  rate  of  250,000  a  month. 
One  of  the  most  troubling  areas  of  evidence 
put  before  the  Safety  Commission  concerned 
Underwriters'  Laboratories,  the  private  and 
prestigious  nonprofit  tesUng  organization 
whose  seal  long  has  been  taken  as  an  assur- 
ance of  safety  from  fire,  shock  and  other 
Injury.  The  UL  seal  is  on  about  500  different 
types  of  products  made  by  more  than  13.000 
different  companies,  which  in  1968  attached 
more  than  one  billion  XTL  seals. 

UL's  testing  system  has  two  "very  serious 
defects."  Chairman  Paiil  Rand  DUon  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  said  in  a  letter 
to  the  Safety  Commission  last  June. 

First,  DUon  said,  is  UL's  "Inability  to 
compel"  submission  for  testing  of  all  elec- 
trical oroducts,  Including  a  large  nimiber 
of  foreign-made  electrical  appliances.  The 
second  defect  Is  UL's  "inability  to  enforce 
Its  standards  to  the  point  of  prohibiting  un- 
approved appliances  and  devices  from  ap- 
pearing on  the  market,"  DUon  said. 

"Analysis  of  the  1966  UL  records  reveals 
that  24  per  cent  of  new  submittals  failed  to 
comply  Initially  with  the  standards  and  that 


only  7  per  cent  of  these  were  subsequently 
corrected,"  Dixon  said.  "Of  those  not  cor- 
rected many  wiere  already  on  the  market  and 
were  not  thereafter  removed." 

The  FTC  chairman  cited  three  additional 
factors  that  "work  to  render  the  UL  opera- 
tions less  effective :  undue  industry  Influence" 
based  on  UL's  complete  reliance  on  fees  from 
companies  that  use  Its  services,  "pirating  of 
the  use  of  the  UL  seal"  and  failure  of  large 
segments  of  the  public  to  recognize  the 
significance  of  the  UL^al  (which  is  some- 
times put  In  an  obscure  place,  anyway). 

"In  addition.  UL  tests  only  the  finished 
product  and  does  not  examine  its  compo- 
nents." Dixon  said.  He  pointed  out  that- 
100.000  UL-approved  color  television  seta 
with  defective  tubes  that  allowed  emission  of 
excessive  radiation  "passed  onto  the  con- 
svimer  market  without  UL  detection." 

In  Safety  Commission  hearings,  witnesses 
have  started  fires  and  demonstrated  other 
hazards  with  numerous  UL-approved  items, 
including  a  child's  electric  oven  with  an 
Interior  shelf  that  heated  up  to  600  degrees 
and  a  charcoal  Igniter  with  a  design  defect 
that  could  electrocute  the  user. 

Many  cases  of  UL-approved  products  that 
fail  to  meet  UL  standards  have  been  reported 
by  the  magazine  Consumer  Reports,  which 
often  has  found  such  standards  Inadequate 
to  begin  with. 

Mrs.  Knauer,  President  Nixon's  adviser. 
told  the  commission  of  "my  hope"  that  the 
affected  Industries  will  solve  the  problem 
"rather  than  await  a  legislatively  Imposed 
solution  resulting  from  inaction." 

But  members  of  the  commission  privately 
express  doubt,  based  on  the  evidence  they 
have  seen,  that  it  Is  possible  for  business  acf-  • 
Ing  alone  to  solve  the  problem. 

Already,  the  commission.  In  an  Interim  re- 
port In  February,  has  urged  enactments  of 
emergency  amendments  to  the  Child  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1966  to  curb  an  annual  accident 
toll  among  children  under  15  estimated  at 
15,000  deaths  and  17  million  injuries  serious 
enough  to  restrict  normal  activity  or  require 
medical  attention. 


I.ECISLATION    LIKELT 

The  sunendments  would  empower  the  Food 
and  Drug  AdminlstraUon  to  ban  articles 
posing  hazards  for  children  "associated  with 
sharp  or  protruding  edges,  fragmentation, 
explosion,  strangtilatlon,  suffocation,  as- 
phyxiation, electric  shock,  heated  surfaces 
and  unextlngulshable  flames." 

Since  the  recommendation  was  made,  leg- 
islation to  carry  It  out  has  been  endorsed  by 
the  Administration  and  Introduced  In  tl^e 
House  and  Senate.  Chances  for  passage  this 
year  appear  favorable. 

As  for  the  longer-range  problem  of  stand- 
ards, one  solution  under  consideration  with- 
in the  commission  would  follow  the  pattern 
of  some  relatively  new  amendments  to  the 
Flammable  Fabrics  Act.  Under  this  system, 
the  Public  Health  Service  keeps  watch  for 
flame  Injuries  related  to  textile  products.  If 
any  are  Identified,  PHS  at  once  nottfles  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  which  then  deter- 
mines whether  to  use  Its  power  to  tighten 
existing  safety  standards  or  develop  InlUal 
safety  standards. 

In  other  words,  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act 
lets  the  Government  move  In  when  a  hazard 
has  been  shown  to  exist  and  the  Industry  has 
failed  to  correct  it. 

Applied  to  consumer  products  across  the 
board,  such  legislation  might  spur  industry 
groups — ^whose  technical  competence  may 
well  be  Invaluable — to  act  so  as  to  minimize 
the  possibility  of  Federal  intervention. 

Other  approaches  being  considered  by  some 
members  of  the  Safety  Commission  include 
govemmenUl  clearance  in  advance  for  safety 
of  all  products  Involving  new  technology  as 
well  as  procedures  under  which  any  member 
of  the  public  could  chaUenge  the  adequacy 
of  a  voluntary   safety  sUndard  or   Initiate 
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proQetxIlnga  for  noooompUano^  with  ituid- 
ards. 

(Prom  the  Wall  StrMt  Journal,  May  13,  1940] 

Mkw   Aqxnct   Stuvbs  To   Maki   Liw  SAm 

nr    AH'D    AmoTTtro    Hom:     It    Pkksttaoks, 

FOBCSS  Pnuu  To  ALTm  DAiroKBOTTa  Oooim: 

Tots  Amono  360  TAiom 

(By  Ronald  O.  Sbafer) 
When  a  PennaylTanla  hotiaewlfe  reached 
for  some  toweU  In  her  new  store'*  storage 
drawer,  she  got  more  than  she  expected. 
The  drawer,  which  wasn't  properly  Insulated, 
was  red-hot.  and  she  suffered  second-degree 
biims  on  her  hands. 

A  freak  mishap?  Perhaps.  Nobody  knows 
the  exact  scope  of  accidents  caused  by  house- 
hold products  or  bow  the  causes  stack  up 
statistically.  That's  why  Congress  created 
the  National  Commission  on  Product  Safety 
a  year  and  a  half  ago.  Now,  after  nearly  a 
year's  delay,  the  commission  has  begun  the 
first  comprehensive  investigation  of  the  haa- 
arda  of  household  products.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania woman's  nasty  surprise  la  among  the 
problems  It  has  turned  up  so  far. 
'  Wh«n"lts  survey  Is  completed,  probably  In 
about  >ryear,  the  seven-man  commission  will 
make  recommendations  to  President  Nixon 
and  to  Congress.  But  the  agency  has  decided 
that  constimers  shouldn't  have  to  wait  for 
new  safety  efforts  until  all  the  statistics 
are  In. 

"We've  rejected  the  numbera  game.  You 
can  meet  some  problems  without  waiting 
for  X  number  of  people  to  be  knocked  off," 
says  Arnold  B.  Elklnd.  a  New  York  lawyer 
who  la  the  commission's  chairman, 
pnstrasxoif  ain>  coKPT7i.atON 
Through  publicity  and  persuasion,  the 
commission  already  has  prompted  several 
voluntary  changes  to  eliminate  apparent 
safety  defects.  The  stove  with  the  hot  draw- 
er was  voluntarily  redesigned  by  the  manu- 
facturer. Appliance  makers  have  agreed  to 
Install  door  latches  inside  freezers  to  pre- 
vent entrapment  of  children.  The  American 
Oas  Association  will  consider  revising  stand- 
ards for  gas-fired  floor  furnaces,  which  can 
cause  bums. 

In  a  few  Instances,  the  commission  Is 
turning  to  compulsion.  The  Federal  Housing 
Administration  has  agreed  to  require  non- 
shattering  safety  glasa  In  sliding  glass  doors 
and  glass  panels  of  PHA-approved  homes. 
The  commission  Is  seeking  Federal  legisla- 
tion to  ban  the  sale  of  toys  with  electrical, 
mechanical  or  exoesslve-heat  hazards,  and 
the  chances  of  Congressional  action  appear 
strong. 

Some  commission  members  seem  surprised 
by  the  cooperation  received  so  far.  "We've 
discovered  It  isn't  too  difficult  to  initiate 
changes,"  says  tC.  Elklnd.  Thus  far  the  gen- 
eral emphasis  oh  prompt  but  voluntary  safe- 
ty action  has  won  praise  from  consumer  and 
business  groups. 

Some  businessmen,  fearful  of  a  "witch 
hunt."  were  "concerned  at  first  that  the 
conunlaslon  might  come  up  with  a  lot  of 
recommendations  without  getting  the  facts," 
says  a  woman  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
But,  to  date.  It  has  acted  responsibly,  she 
says. 

"A  RKAVT  IMPACT" 

"So  far,  it  has  been  a  good  commission." 
says  E^rma  Angevlne,  director  of  Consiuner 
Federation  of  America,  a  coalition  of  126  con- 
siuner groups. 

But  Consumers  Union,  publisher  of  Con- 
sumer's Report  mag^azlne,  while  applauding 
the  commission's  child  protection  amend- 
ment wo\ild  prefer  that  the  toys  be  required 
to  be  tested  before  being  ouo'keted.  And 
many  businessmen  remain  worried  that  the 
commission's  actions  may  sooner  or  later 
cost  them  money. 

A  major  public  relations  firm  has  told  Its 
clients  that  the  commission's  "early  groplngs 


Indicate  a  heavy  eventual  Impact  on  product 
safety,  business  costs,  market  competition 
and  consumer  relationships."  The  private 
memo  cautions:  "Obviously  a  balance  must 
be  struck  between  a  desired  safety  level  and 
the  costs  for  aehievlng  this,  not  only  for  the 
businessman  who  makes  products,  but  also 
for  the  consui|iera — who  In  the  final  analysis 
pay    the    bill    through    their    product   pur- 

The  safety  commission  la  charged  by  Con- 
gress with  identifying  risks  of  household 
products  and  suggesting  ways  to  protect  con- 
sumers. It  also  Is  to  study  the  effectiveness 
of  current  Industry  self-regulation  and  of 
present  Federal,  state  and  local  consimier- 
protectlon  laws.  Basically,  the  commission's 
job  Is  "to  determine  the  who.  what,  where, 
when  and  how  of  It  all  Insofar  as  accidental 
Injuries  and  deaths  are  concerned,"  says  Wil- 
liam V.  White,  Its  execuUve  director. 

TWXNTT  mLLION  INJUSIXS 

The  agency  has  a  staff  of  about  30  and  a 
•a  million  budget  for  two  years.  Even  so.  Its 
work  Is  cut  out  for  It.  The  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  estimates  there  are  20  million  In- 
juries and  18.000  deaths  in  and  around  VJB. 
homes  each  year.  The  commission  will  con- 
centrate Its  probe  on  the  safety  of  more  than 
260  products  ranging  from  stoves,  refrigera- 
tors and  TV  sets  to  power  mowers,  electric 
blankets  and  eyeglasses. 

The  safety  of  stepladders,  wringer  wash- 
ing machines  and  eyeglass  frames  came  un- 
der scrutiny  recently  at  public  hearings  by 
the  commission  in  Chicago.  One  witness, 
James  E.  O'Nell  of  the  National  Society  for 
Prevention  of  Blindness,  testified  that  many 
Imported  eyeglass  frames  are  made  of  cellu- 
lose nitrate,  a  highly  inflammable  ingredient 
of  some  explosives.  He  told  of  a  69-year-old 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  woman  who  died  In  a  fire 
after  her  cigarette  lighter  Ignited  her  eye- 
glass frame. 

At  the  hearing,  Mrs.  Virginia  Knauer, 
Preeldent  Nixon's  consumer  affairs  adviser, 
made  her  first  official  appearance  and  pleased 
Chairman  Elklnd  with  her  tough  talk. 
Among  other  things,  she  urged  "a  compre- 
hensive system  of  safety  standards"  and  "a 
system  of  identification,  recall  or  correction 
of  hazardous  products." 

If  it's  to  finish  Its  assignment,  the  com- 
mission probably  will  need  more  time.  Its 
two-year  study  was  to  have  ended  this  No- 
vember. But  the  seven  commissioners  weren't 
appointed  unUl  last  May,  and  the  agency 
didn't  get  operating  funds  until  last  October. 
A  bin  just  passed  by  the  Senate  would  extend 
the  commlHlaa'a  life  to  June  of  1970,  and 
the  House  Is  expected  to  pass  It  as  well. 

THaU  TASK  Foacxs 

The  commission  has  divided  Its  staff  into 
three  task  forces  to  dig  out  facts  on  causes 
of  household  accidents,  the  adequacy  of  In- 
diutry's  safety  standards  and  teetlng,  and 
the  effectiveness  of  consumer  protection  jaws. 
One  task  force  recently  completed  a  suWey 
in  which  8S,000  doctors  were  asked  to  report 
for  a  two-week  period  details  of  all  cases 
involving  Injuries  related  to  househdld 
products. 

"This  Is  the  first  time  anyone  has  at- 
tempted to  obtain,  on  a  large  scale,  actual 
numbers  of  product -related  accidents,"  says 
Dr.  Samuel  Southard,  a  pediatrician  who 
heads  the  task  force.  Returns  haven't  been 
completely  tabulated  yet,  but  Dr.  Southard 
expects  to  get  reports  from  doctors  on  about 
50,000  accident  casee.  The  group  also  plans 
to  survey  6,600  hospitals. 

The  seven  commissioners,  who  continue  to 
hold  their  regular  jobs  as  well,  take  part  In 
public  hearings  that  are  held  about  every 
other  month.  They  receive  6100  a  day  wh^n 
they  work.  Besides  Chairman  Elklnd,  they 
are: 

Emory  J.  Crofoot,  senior  deputy  city  attcx-- 
ney,  Portland,  Ore.;  Henry  Aaron  Hill,  presi- 
dent. Riverside  Research  Laboratory,  Haver- 


hill, Mass.;  Sidney  Margollxia,  consimier  col- 
umnist for  union  publications;  Michael  Pert- 
schuk,  general  counsel  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee;  Hugh  L.  Ray,  director  of 
the  merchandise  development  and  testing 
laboratory  for  Sears  Roebuck  &  Co.,  and  Dana 
Young,  senior  vice  preeldent  of  Southwest 
Research  Institute  In  San  Antonio. 

In  terms  of  accident  prevention,  the  com- 
mission's major  achievement  to  date  prob- 
ably Is  the  new  FHA  requirement  for  archi- 
tectural safety  glass.  The  PubUc  Health  Serv- 
ice estimates  that  100,000  persons  are  injured 
annually  in  homes  when  they  crash  into 
window  glass,  which  often  shatters  Into  large. 
Jagged  pieces.  At  public  hearings  last  Janu- 
ary In  Washington,  the  safety  commission 
was  told  of  several  cases  In  which  children 
were  killed  when  they  ran  Into  cloaed,  clear- 
glass  doors  that  an>eared  to  be  open. 

BLAMING    BUaKAUCaACT 

Safety  glass  that  crumbles  Into  small  frag- 
ments on  Impact  has  been  available  for  some 
time.  But  It  has  been  almost  ignored  by 
home  builders  because  of  lack  of  such  a  re- 
quirement by  the  FHA.  At  the  hearing,  the 
FHA  was  sharply  criticized  by  the  angered 
safety  commissioners  when  an  official  de- 
fended the  housing  agency's  position  due  to 
a  lack  of  evidence  of  injuries  from  regular 
glass  and  the  higher  cost  of  up  to  620  per 
Installation  for  safety  glass. 

The  FHA's  position,  fumed  Commissioner 
Crofoot,  was  "probably  bureaucracy  as  bad 
as  I  have  ever  seen  it  or  heard  It."  The  FHA 
subsequently  switched  Its  stand,  and  the 
move  was  officially  supported  by  the  National 
Association  of  Home  Builders. 

The  commission's  other  major  action  has 
been  its  proposal  to  seek  a  new  child-protec- 
tion law.  Going  beyond  an  existing  sUtute 
that  bars  sale  of  children's  articles  and  toys 
made  of  toxic  or  flammable  materials,  the 
new  law  would  apply  to  such  dangers  as  ex- 
plosion, strangulation,  electrocution  and  cut- 
ting by  sharp  edges. 

The  proposed  law  stems  from  hearings  In 
which  the  commission  was  shown  dangerous 
toys  purchased  off  store  shelves.  At  recent 
Senate  hearings.  Chairman  Elklnd  demon- 
strated some  of  them.  One  was  a  "Little 
Lady"  stove  which,  when  plugged  in,  heats 
to  up  to  300  degrees  on  the  outside  metal. 
Another  was  an  Infant's  rattle  that  easily 
comes  apart  to  expose  three-inch  spikes.  Of 
special  concern  was  a  baby's  crib  with  a 
lid:  several  babies  have  been  strangled  when 
their  heads  wer^  caught  between  the  lid  and 
the  crib's  top  rail,  Mr.  Elklnd  said. 

The  bill  has-been  backed,  with  some  reser- 
vations, by  the  toy  manufacturers.  In  addi- 
tion. It  has  drawn  support  from  the  Nixon 
Administration.  Patricia  Hltt,  an  HEW  as- 
sistant secretary  specializing  In  consumer 
protection,  released  a  statement  strongly  sup- 
porting the  proposed  amendment. 

Tlie  commission's  final  recommendations, 
still  many  months  away,  could  range  any- 
where from  proposals  for  more  Federal  con- 
sumer protection  laws  to  suggestions  for  Im- 
proved consumer  education.  It's  known  that 
some  members  are  concerned  about  apparent 
weaknesses  In  Industry's  arrangements  for 
recalling  hazardous  products  and  its  ways  of 
setting  safety  standards.  There's  a  feeling, 
too,  that  there  should  be  some  sort  of  per- 
manent product-safety  watchdog  similar  to 
the  commission. 


THE  INDIVIDUAL  IN  THE  AREA  OP 
FORESTRY 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  anyone 
who  has  visited  the  beautiful  Berkshlres 
of  western  Massachusetts  cannot  come 
away  without  a  lasting  impression  of  the 
magnificence  of  this  sylvan  countryside. 
These  rolling  hills  and  mountains  are  a 
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natural  resource  of  which  all  Americans 
can  be  proud. 

Unlike  our  great  national  forests  of  the 
West  and  the  South,  nearly  all  of  the 
land  comprising  the  Berkshires  is  in  the 
hands  of  private  owners,  many  of  whom 
wish  no  more  than  a  sanctuary  from  the 
more  densely  populated  areas  of  the 
Northeast.  Thus  conservation  and  pres- 
ervation of  their  beauty  depends  to  a 
large  extent  upon  the  individual  efforts 
of  the  area  landowners. 

Much  attention  has  been  devoted  to 
the  functions  and  responsibilities  of  both 
industry  and  government  in  sound  prac- 
tices of  conservation.  On  the  other  hand, 
perhaps  too  little  concentration  has  been 
devoted  to  the  role  of  the  individual,  es- 
pecially in  such  areas  as  forestry.  Jere- 
miah J.  Mahoney  has  pointed  out  in  an 
article  appearing  in  this  morning's  Wall 
Street  Journal  that  many  landowners 
sedc  to  leave  every  tree  on  their  land 
untouched  in  the  erroneous  belief  that 
this  is  the  soundest  method  of  conser- 
vation. The  result  is  often  quite  the 
opposite — upper  growth  of  the  trees  be- 
comes so  dense  that  the  lifegiving  sun- 
light needed  to  maintain  the  under- 
growth is  shut  off  and  this  lower  vegeta- 
tion dies  out.  By  not  utilizing  sound  se- 
lective cutting  practices  long  employed 
In  State  and  National  forests  and  on  all 
timber  company  lands,  the  Individual 
forest  owner  may  actually  be  damaging 
the  woods,  he  is  trying  so  carefully  to 
preserve. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
&s  follows: 

SHouu)  THE  Woodsman  Spabs  That  Tmat? 

No,    Say    Nrw    ENOLANDiaw 

(By  Jeremiah  J.  Mahoney) 

The  New  England  countryside  Is  among 

the  most  beautUul  In  the  world.  The  gentle 

hills  rise  into  rounded  mountains.  Gllaten- 

Ing  streams  tumble  down  the  rocks,  then 

meander    noiselessly    through    open    fields. 

Deer  lope  through  the  meadows  and  graze  at 

the  roadsides.  It  Is  the  land  of  Robert  Frost 

and  Henry  David  Thoreau. 

It  Is  also.  Increasingly,  the  retreat  for 
harried  city  dwellers,  who  come'  to  forget 
the  jostling  and  the  shouting  of  Monday 
through  Friday.  They  come  to  unwind,  to 
ponder  and  to  breathe.  They  marvel  at  the 
natural  beauty,  and  they  wouldn't  dream  of 
changing  It  by  cutting  even  one  tree. 

But,  unknowingly,  they  are  ruining  the 
forests. 

"Trees  need  to  be  cut  on  a  selective  basis 
to  maintain  a  healthy  forest  and  abundant 
vsrlldllfe,"  says  William  P.  MacConneU,  a  pro- 
fessor In  the  forestry  department  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts  In  Amherst.  Boston's 
Federal  Reserve  Bank,  which  reviewed  the 
problem  a  while  back,  warned:  "A  forest  al- 
lowed to  grow  and  mature  without  any  tim- 
ber cutting  becomes  a  biological  desert." 

If  trees  aren't  thinned  out,  a  thick  canopy 
is  built  up  that  shuts  off  the  sunUght,  says 
Robert  Elsenmenger,  a  forestry  expert  and 
economist  at  the  Boston  Reserve  Bank.  This 
prevents  the  growth  of  the  low-level  vege- 
tation that  wUdllfe  needs  for  food  and  the 
underbrush  that  wUd  things  need  for  neats 
and  for  camoviflage. 

"Deer,  rabbit,  grotise,  pheasant  and  even 
the  songbirds  find  It  tough  to  live  In  this 
kind  of  environment,"  says  Mr.  Elsenmenger. 
There  wasn't  much  of  a  problem  tmtU  the 
dty  folk  started  buying  up  the  land.  The 
natives  would  periodically  log  their  forests. 


For  one  thing,  they  knew  It  was  necessary. 
For  another,  they  needed  the  money  the  trees 
would  bring.  (Though  the  money  isn't  much. 
At  today's  prices,  a  light  cutting  of  matvire 
trees  brings  only  $30  an  acre.  And  the  cutting 
shouldn't  be  done  more  often  than  once  every 
10  years,  experts  say.) 

THX    NATTVXS   LOSS   CONTROL 

But  the  natives  are  no  longer  In  control. 
One  Bi^ey  In  western  Massachusetts  found 
that  local  farmers  now  ovm  only  about  13% 
of  the  area's  wooded  acreage.  The  rest  has 
been  sold  to  outsiders  seeking  weekend  and 
vacation  spots.  "It's  the  affluent  society — the 
Increase  in  second-home  owners"  that's  caus- 
ing the  problem,  says  the  university's  Mr. 
MacConnell. 

The  survey.  In  western  Massachusetts 
heavily  forested  Berkshire  County,  found 
that  only  a  fifth  of  the  land  owners  had 
ever  sold   any  timber. 

The  main  reason  the  trees  aren't  cut  Is 
that  the  city  people  are  Just  dumb  In  mat- 
ters of  forestry.  Also,  says  Philip  Ahern,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Berkshire  County  In- 
dustrial Development  Commission,  It's  dif- 
ficult to  conununlcate  with  these  land  own- 
ers since  their  residences  are  scattered  and 
they  spend  most  of  their  time  elsewhere. 
He  adds,  "A  lot  of  the  woodlot  owners  are 
people  who  just  like  to  look  at  the  trees. 
They  feel  guilty  If  one  Is  cut  down." 

Even  when  told  that  their  forests  should 
be  logged,  some  of  the  so-called  summer 
people  demur.  "I  enjoy  walking  In  the  woods 
and  seeing  the  foliage,  and  I  don't  want  to 
take  a  chance  the  land  would  be  spoiled  by 
cutting,"  says  Raymond  B.  Seymour,  a  New 
York  lawyer  who  has  a  summer  place  on 
140  acres  near  Lenox,  Mass.,  In  the  Berk- 
shlres. Besides,  he  says,  "I  wouldn't  want 
the  people  across  the  valley  to  cut  their 
trees  and  spoil  my  view,  and  I  suppose  they 
feel  the  same  way  about  my  land." 

Other  land  owners  Just  don't  know  how 
to  go  about  cutting  timber.  "We  considered 
It,"  says  Dlkran  P.  Donchlan.  a  marketing 
official  for  Lever  Bros.  In  New  York  who  owns 
40  acres  near  Lenox.  "But  we  didn't  know 
what  to  do.  We  didn't  want  the  land  slaugh- 
tered, and  there  was  the  problem  of  finding 
someone  you  have  confidence  in  to  super- 
vise the  cutting." 

COMPETITION    AMONG    THE    TREES 

That  Is  a  problem,  but  foresters  say  the 
alternative — not  cutting — Is  worse.  They  say 
It  not  only  Is  bad  for  the  wildlife  but  also 
Is  bad  for  the  trees  themselves.  In  uncut 
forests,  they  say,  the  trees  compete  with 
each  other  for  growing  space  and  sunlight. 
"If  you  don't  thin  them  out,  you  wind  up 
with  two  stunted  trees  Instead  of  one  healthy 
one,"  says  one  New  England  forester. 

John  J.  Kelly,  president  of  a  logging  com- 
pany In  Plttsfleld,  Mass.,  says  that  where 
fields  aren't  logged  "trash  trees" — aspen  or 
gray  birch — tend  to  crowd  out  the  oaks, 
maples,  pines  and  spruces.  He  adds,  "Trees 
are  like  any  other  crop.  They  have  to  be 
harvested  or  they  get  old  and  die." 

Natives  say  the  problem  Is  likely  to  get 
worse  before  It  gets  better.  They  point  to 
the  steady  influx  of  city  dwellers  to  New 
England.  Though  the  natives  tend  to  scoff 
at  these  people,  they're  not  entirely  unhappy. 
The  city  folks  are  willing  to  pay  well  for 
land.  A  real  esUte  agent  In  the  village  of 
Goffstown,  NB.,  says  he  recently  sold  some 
land  for  $125  an  acre,  10  times  what  It  would 
have  brought  a  decade  ago. 

An  agent  In  Lenox,  Mass.,  says  prices  there 
also  have  risen  rapidly.  "We  can  sell  land  on 
the  telephone,  sight  tinseen,"  he  says. 


THE  PESTICIDE  PERIL— XI 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
a  neurophysiologist  from  the  Albert  Ein- 
stein College  of  Medicine  In  New  York 


City  announced  that  DDT  Is  unique 
among  poisons  because  its  effects  are 
irreversible. 

Testifying  during  hearings  before  the 
Wisconsin  State  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  on  a  petition  filed  by  various 
citizens  groups  to  ban  DDT,  Dr.  Alan     ! 
Stelnbach  likened  the  effect  of  DDT  to     I 
that  of  poisonous  spiders  or  local  anes-     | 
thetics  such  as  novocaine  in  that  it  dis- 
rupts the  passage  of  an  impulse  along  a 
nerve.  However,  whereas  the  effects  of 
the  other  toxins  wear  off,  DDT  appears 
to  be  irreversible. 

In  laboratory  experiments  on  insects 
and  shellfish,  DDT  caused  tremors  and 
death  or  an  inability  to  make  a  desired 
motion. 

Additional  testimony  was  heard  from 
Dr.  George  Wallace,  a  Michigan  State 
University  ornithologist  who  described 
the  decimgtion  of  robins  on  tlie  East 
Lansing  campus  as  a  result  of  the  school's 
use  of  DDT  against  Dutch  elm  disease. 
In  1954  the  school  started  spraying 
trees  with  DDT.  Just  a  year  later  Dr. 
Wallace  began  noticing  robins  "quivering 
imcontrollably"  and  then  dying.  Chemi- 
cal analysis  found  that  virtually  all  of 
the  dead  birds  had  "lethal  amounts"  of 
DDT  in  their  brains,  Dr.  Wallace  re- 
ported. 

Although  the  school  stopped  spraying 
with  DDT  in  1962,  Dr.  Wallace  said  that 
robins  are  still  dying,  probably  because 
of  the  persistence  of  the  pesticide  in  the 
environment. 

The  hearings  in  Madison,  Wis.,  which 
began  in  December  1968,  and  closed  last 
Wednesday  after  27  days  of  testimony, 
have  focused  nationwide  attention  on 
the  potential  threat  of  DDT  to  our  en- 
vironment and  our  health.  Dr.  Steinbach 
and  Dr.  Wallace  were  just  two  of  the 
msmy  scientists,  biologists,  ecologists, 
and  conservationists  whose  testimony 
confirmed  the  warnings  that  continued 
use  of  persistent,  toxic  pesticides  will 
contaminate  the  total  environment  caus- 
ing irreparable  pollution  of  the  land,  air, 
and  water,  and  compromising  living  crea- 
tures, including  man. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  articles 
published  in  three  Wisconsin  newspa- 
pers, the  Milwaukee  Journal,  the  Mil- 
waukee Sentinel,  and  the  Capital  Times, 
describing  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Stelnbach 
and  Dr.  Wallace,  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
,was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Milwaukee   (Wis.)   Journal] 

DDT  Pkemanrntlt   Injures  Lab  Animals, 

Hearimo  Told 

(By  Whitney  Gould) 

DDT  has  Irreversible  effects  on  the  nervous 
systems  of  experimental  animals  a  nexiro- 
physlologUt  told  the  state  Natxiral  Resources 
Department  Monday. 

In  the  first  day  of  rebuttal  testimony  for 
petitioners  for  a  ban  on  DDT  In  Wisconsin, 
Dr.  Alan  B.  Stelnbach,  a  researcher  at  the 
Albert  ElnBteln  College  of  Medicine  In  New 
York,  told  how  DDT  disrupts  the  passage  of 
an  Impulse  along  a  nerve. 

Stelnbach  outlined  experiments,  some  go- 
ing back  as  far  as  1946,  on  cockroaches,  lobs- 
ters, and  frogs. 

Given  to  cockroaches  at  low  concentra- 
tions, the  sclentlste  said.  DDT  produces  "re- 
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patltlve  firing"  In  the  nerrM:  on«  Impulse 
Invokes  a  "volley  of  maMigM."  nther  than 
Juat  one.  The  cockroach  as  a  reault,  becomes 
disoriented,  suffers  tremors,  and  eventual 
dsAth. 

In  other  animals  studied,  the  pesticide 
seems  to  prevent  nerves  from  recovering  their 
chemical  balance  once  they  have  carried 
an  Impulse,  be  Indicated.  The  nerve's  sodium 
channels  seem  to  be  "^mmed  open"  for  a 
long  time.  , 

"DDT."  Stelnbaeh  concluded,  "once  ap- 
plied, doesn't  come  off.  As  far  as  o\ir  experi- 
ments are  concerned  at  least,  It  Is  not  re- 
versible." 

The  researcher  noted  that  the  long-lasting 
effects  of  the  pesticide,  which  Is  stored  In 
animal  fat.  make  It  unique  among  tozlo 
chemicals.  Msny  other — local  anesthetics, 
belladonna,  some  animal  venoms — have  re- 
versible effects. 

Some  of  the  pesticide's  effects  may  be 
"sub-noticeable,"  Stelnbaeh  added — that  Is. 
not  readily  detectable. 

An  Illustration  of  how  DDT  can  act  as  a 
nerve  poison  in  nature  was  also  given  Mon- 
day by  a  Michigan  State  University  oml- 
tholoi^lat.  Dr.  George  Wallace,  who  told  of 
the  d^pUpatlon  of  robins  on  the  East  T.«n«<ng 
campus  as  a  result  of  the  school's  use  of 
DDT  against  Dutch  elm  disease. 

The  campus  first  began  spraying  Its  trees 
with  DDT,  Wallace  recalled.  In  1954.  In  1935. 
he  said,  he  began  to  notice  robins  quivering 
uncontrollably,  and  emitting  "a  rather  piti- 
ful sound." 

"I  watched  hundreds  of  the  birds  die  on 
my  office  floor,"  he  said. 

Chemical  analysis  found  that  virtually  aU 
of  the  dead  birds  had  "lethal  amounta"  of 
DDT  (50  parts-per-milllon  or  more)  In  their 
brains,  he  reported. 

The  campua  stopped  spraying  with  DDT 
In  1962,  but  the  robins  are  still  dying.  Wal- 
lace noted,  probably  because  they  pick  up  the 
persistent  pesticide  In  the  soil  and  in  earth- 
worms. He  said  that  only  12  robins  were 
counted  on  the  campus  this  spring,  "on  an 
area  that  supported  700  before-    ' 

Methoxychlor.  another  pesticide,  has  been 
used  on  the  campus  for  the  past  several  years. 
Asked  whether  that  chemical  could  produce 
the  type  of  robin  tremors  ascribed  to  DDT, 
Wallace  said  he  had  never  seen  a  bird  die 
from  methoxychlor  That  pesticide,  he  noted. 
however,  is  difficult  to  recover  from  the 
bodies  of  warm-blooded  animals. 

Some  diseases  also  produce  tremors  in 
birds,  Wallace  acknowledged,  but  the  robins 
were  found  with  their  wings  folded  between 
their  legs  and  their  bodies — a  position  that 
usually  indicates  DDT  poisoning,  the  zool- 
ogy professor  stressed. 

Stelnbaeh.  whose  testimony  followed  Wal- 
lace's, said  that  Wallace's  observations  on 
the  Bast  Lansing  robins  "co\ild  definitely 
be  accounted  for "  on  the  basis  of  DDTs 
known  effects  on  the  nervous  system. 

The  DDT  hearings  were  begun  last  Decem- 
ber at  the  request  of  two  state  conservation 
groupq.  the  Wisconsin  Izaak  Walton  League 
and  ^e  Citizens  Natural  Resources  Associa- 
tion, who  have  sought  to  show  that  the  pesti- 
cide is  contaminating  state  waters. 

Chemical  Industry  witnesses  wound  up 
their  defense  of  DDT  last  week;  the  petition- 
ers' rebuttal  Is  expected  to  continue  through 
this  week. 

[From  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)   Sentinel) 

EmccTS  or  DDT  on  Nkbvxs  Cms 

(By  Qulncy  Dadlsman) 

Masisom,  Wis. — A  neurophyslologlst  from 
the  Albert  Elnstaln  college  of  medicine  In 
New  York  city  said  here  Monday  that  DDT 
Is  unique  among  poisons  because  ita  effecto 
are  Irreversible. 

Alan  Stelnbaeh,  a  researhcer  who  spe- 
cializes In  neurology,  testified  as  opponents 
of  the  pesticide  opened  their  rebuttal  at  a 


natural  resources  department  hearing  on  a 
petition  calling  for  banning  Dm  in  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Stelnbaeh  traced  the  ways  nerves  work, 
telling  how  passage  of  sodium  or  potassium 
Ions  through  "channels"  In  a  membrane 
causes  a  batterylike  action  that  produces  an 
electric  current. 

TaaCBS    DOT    SVFXCTS 

Ordinarily,  he  said,  the  channels  open 
when  something  stimulates  the  nerve,  the 
current  Is  produced  and  then  the  channels 
close  again  ready  for  a  new  Impulse. 

DDT.  be  said,  causes  some  of  the  sodium 
channels  to  remain  open  for  longer  than  Is 
normal,  slowing  response  of  the  nerve  U  a 
new  stimulus  Is  received. 

So  far  as  he  knows,  he  said,  the  effect  of 
jyOT  cannot  be  reversed,  "unlike  other 
toxins."  The  effecta  could  be  so  small  that 
they  are  unnotlceable.  or  so  serious  as  to 
cause  trenoors  or  paraljrsls  In  some  »rii»Ti«u 
be  said.  The  length  of  time  the  channels  are 
kept  open,  he  said.  Is  probably  a  result  of  the 
high  solubility  of  DDT  In  lipid  (fat)  tissues 
and  iu  low  solubility  In  water. 

He  described  nerves  as  a  "bllamlnate 
structure,"  composed  of  outer  and  Inner 
layers  of  protein  sandwiching  a  lipid  layer. 

The  effect  of  IM)T  on  the  nerves,  Steln- 
baeh said.  Is  much  like  that  of  poisonous 
spiders  or  shellfish,  curare  or  local  anes- 
thetics such  as  novocains.  It  differs  in  being 
irreversible,  he  said,  while  the  effects  of  the 
other  toxins  wear  off. 

The  effect  of  DDT  on  nerves,  he  said,  Is 
most  like  that  of  beratrlne,  the  active  ele- 
ment in  belladonna,  a  drug  often  used  as  a 
heart  stimulant  and  In  treating  some  eye 
disorders. 

PSOCKSS   "comfxjcatxd" 

The  effecta  of  belladonna,  however,  wear 
off  aftar  a  time. 

Study  of  the  process  Is  complicated,  Steln- 
baeh said,  by  the  fact  that  the  "gumming 
open"  of  the  sodium  passages  Is  not  an  Im- 
mediate result  of  DDT  poisoning  of  the 
nerve,  but  shows  up  only  after  the 
nerve  is  stimulated  and  ttit  channels  open 
naturally. 

A  practical  description  of  DDT  potsolnlng 
was  given  by  George  Wallace,  a  zoologist  and 
ornithologist  at  Michigan  State  university, 
East  Lansing,  Mich. 

Wsllace  told  how  the  numbers  of  robins  on 
the  campus  at  the  school  had  dropped  off 
since  DDT  was  first  used  for  control  of  dutch 
elm  disease  in  1954. 

In  1955,  he  said,  he  began  to  see  robins 
suffering  from  tremors — uncontrolled  shak- 
ing of  their  wings  and  legs. 

ROBIN     DEATHS     STT7DIXD 

He  said  MSU  was  co-operating  In  a  study 
of  robin  deaths-  as  a  result  of  tree  spraying, 
and  "hundreds  of  robins  have  died  on  the 
floor"  of  his  office  after  being  brought  to  the 
school  by  individuals  who  found  them  ailing 
on  the  grounds. 

He  said  dead  robins  were  autopsled  and 
tissue  from  their  brains,  breast,  muscle,  liver, 
hearts  and  gonads  (sex  organs)  was  analyzed 
for  pesticide  realduee. 

He  said  no  correlation  was  found  In  any  of 
the  analyses  for  DDT  levels  except  In  brain 
tissue,  where  most  birds  showed  levels  of  50 
porta  per  million  or  more  of  DDT. 

mrxnvu,  nrscr  notxd 
He  said  several  bird  diseases,  Newcastle 
disease,  avian  encephalitis  and  wry  neck, 
would  cause  similar  symptoms,  although 
testa  on  many  of  the  birds  had  ruled  them 
out.  DDT  poisoning  caused  birds  to  die  with 
their  wings  held  in  an  unusual  position  be- 
tween their  legs,  he  said. 

Robins*  >can  accumulate  a  lethal  dose  of 
DDT  six  or  seven  years  after  It  Is  last  used 
for  tree  spraying,  he  said,  and  the  robins 
which  show  up  on  the  campus  each  spring 


are   yearlings,   moving  Into  an  area  where 
older  robins  have  been  killed  off. 

[From  the  Milwaukee   (Wis.)   Journal,  May 
20,  1969] 

DDT  TxKMxo  Haaioxn,  to  Anhcals'  Nnvous 
Stbtuu 

(By  Richard  C.  KlenlU) 

Maduon,  Wis. — DDT  baa  the  same  effect 
on  the  nervous  systems  of  shellfish,  amphibi- 
ans and  anima.3  as  curare,  novocalne,  black 
widow  spider  venom  and  other  toxins,  a  New 
York  neurophyslologlst  said  here  Monday. 

Alan  B.  Stelnbaeh  of  Albert  Einstein  school 
of  medicine  said  the  big  difference  was  that 
In  demonstrated  periods  of  time  the  DDT 
effect  was  Irreversible. 

The  noticeable  effect  from  these  toxlcanta. 
he  said.  Is  tremors  and  death  or  an  inability 
to  make  a  desired  motion  (sort  Of  paralysis) . 

Since  DDT  does  not  seem  to\um  off.  It 
can  easily  have  what  could  be  called  sub- 
noticeable  effecta,  he  added. 

In  some  cases,  like  experlmenta  In  cock- 
roaches. Stelnbaeh  said,  the  blockages  caused 
repeated  firings  of  Impulses  that  exhausted 
the  victim  to  death.  In  others.  It  caused  fail- 
ures or  delays  of  the  Impulses  to  trigger 
normal  actions. 

While  experlmenta  had  not  been  performed 
on  man  because  of  the  tlnlness  of  his  nerve 
fibers,  he  said,  the  difference  of  effect  should 
not  be  different  between  higher  mammals 
and  amphibians,  like  frogs. 

Stelnbaeh  testified  as  the  second  rebuttal 
witness  for  the  antl-DDT  forces  at  a  natural 
resources  department  hearing  on  whether 
DDT  can  be  banned  under  Wisconsin  water 
law. 

Monday  was  the  25th  day  of  the  hearing 
being  held  on  a  petition  for  a  declaratory 
ruling  made  bv  the  Citizens  Natural  Re- 
sources association. 

Earlier,  zoologist  Oeorge  J.  Wallace  of 
Michigan  State  university  testified  that  af- 
ter DDT  was  sprayed  at  the  MSU  campus  for 
Dutch  elm  disease  control,  the  number  of 
robins  counted  In  May  dropped  to  20  or 
fewer  compared  with  700  In  1954. 

Even  six  years  after  use  of  DDT  was 
stopped,  he  said,  three-fourths  of  the  new 
robins  that  came  In  spring  were  dead  by  the 
end  of  April  and  all  gone  by  the  end  of 
June. 

He  said  that  when  the  deaths  first  began, 
people  brought  birds  to  his  department,  some 
dead  and  some  making  nltlful  ylpplng  sounds 
and  having  tremors.  They  usually  died  In 
a  few  hours. 

In  09.5%  of  200  robins  and  216  other 
birds  studied.  Wallace  said.  DDT  was  found 
In  their  brains,  breast  muscles,  liver,  testes 
or  ovaries.  As  a  control,  he  said,  robins 
taken  from  a  DDT  free  sanctuary  had  none 
at  all. 


THE  TRANSPACIFIC  ROUTE  CASE 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  in  an 
expression  of  great  concern,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  from  my  State 
recently  voiced  their  concern  on  the  mat- 
ter of  the  tranjspacific  route  case. 

In  a  Joint  memorial  to  the  President 
and  Congress,  the  Washington  State 
Legislature  has  urged  reconsideration  of 
the  decision  which  eliminated  from  con- 
sideration, competitive  air  service  be- 
tween Seattle /Tacoma  and  Tokyo — a 
route  the  transportation  authorities 
agree  is  the  most  direct  and  economical 
between  the  U.S.  mainland  and  the 
Orient. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  House  Joint  Memorial  21  of 
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be 


the  Washington   State  Legislature 
printed  in  the  Recoid. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
memorial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

HoTTsx  Joint  Mkmouai.  21 
To  the  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Department 
of  Transportation  and  the  ClvU  Aeronau- 
tics Board: 

We,  your  Memortallste,  the  Senate  and 
Bouse  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Washington,  in  legislative  session  assembled, 
respectfully  represent  and  petition  as 
follows: 

Whereas,  The  Pacific  Northwest  Porta  of 
Puget  Sound,  State  of  Washington  have  been 
historically  closer  to  the  Orient  over  great 
circle  routings  than  any  other  United  States 
porta  In  the  contiguous  forty-eight  states; 

and  „  ^ 

Whereas,  The  Seattle-Tacoma  Interna- 
tional Airport  now  shares  this  unique  posi- 
tion as  an  aerial  port  for  movement  of  pas- 
sengers and  cargo;  and 

Whereas,  Air  passMiger  transportation  has 
already  largely  replaced  sea  transportation 
and  air  cargo  and  air  mall  transportation  is 
growing  faster  than  any  other  segment  of 
the   explosive   air   transportation  Industry; 

and  _^ 

Whereas.  The  potential  for  air  transporta- 
tion of  passengers  and  maU  and  cargo  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Orient  Is 
vlrtuaUy  untapped  and  will  undergo  im- 
precedented  long  range  growth  and  develop- 
ment, by  the  most  conservative  predictions; 

and 

Whereas,  Air  transportation  Is  undergo- 
ing rapid  technological  change  which  now  as 
never  before  and  In  the  future  will  encour- 
age passenger.  maU  and  cargo  transporta- 
tion over  the  shortest,  most  economical, 
great  circle  dUtance  between  the  major  aer- 
ial porta  of  the  United  States  mainland  and 
the  Orient:  and 

Whereas,  President  Nixon  recentiy  recom- 
mended that  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
eliminate  from  consideration  competitive  air 
service  between  Seattle/Taooma  and  Tokyo, 
the  shortest  and  most  direct  route  linking 
major  cities  on  the  United  States  mainland 
with  the  Orient; 

Now,  therefore,  your  MemorlalUta  re- 
spectfully pray  that  franchises  for  both 
United  States  domestic  and  foreign-flag  car- 
riers will  be  approved  and  Issued  to  pro- 
mote the  greatest  possible  competition  over 
over  the  shortest,  most  economical  route  for 
passengers,  mall  and  cargo  l>etween  the 
United  States  mainland  and  the  Orient.  This 
is  the  route  between  Seattle-Taooma  Inter- 
national Alri)ort  and  Tokyo,  Japan  and  other 
major  oriental  air  gateways. 

Be  it  resolved,  That  copies  of  this  memorial 
be  transmitted  to  Richard  M.  Nixon,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  John  Volpe,  Sec- 
retary ot  Transportation,  the  Members  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  each  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton. 

WILLIAM  H.  BROWN  IH.  NEW  CHAIR- 
MAN OF  THE  EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITY  COMMISSION. 

"CAME  UP  THE  HARD  WAY" 
Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  5,  the  Senate  confirmed  President 
Nixon's  appointment  of  William  Hill 
Brown  m,  of  Philadelphia,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nity Commission.  Following  this  action. 
President  Nixon  promptly  named  Mr. 
Brown  to  be  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

As  one  who  was  happy  to  help  sponsor 
Mr.  Brown  before  the  Committee  on  La- 


bor and  Public  Welfare  and  before  the 
Senate,  I  am  extremely  pleased  with  this 
high  ciUlber  Federal  appointment.  We  in 
Pennsylvania  can  be  proud  of  Mr.  Brown 
as  a  fellow  Pennsylvanian.  and  the  entire 
Nation  can  look  forward,  I  Icnow,  to  his 
strong  leadership  in  the  fight  for  equal 
opporttinlty  in  employment. 

Becituse  Mr.  Brown  himself  "came  up 
the  hard  way."  because  he  has  known 
poverty  and  discrimination  first  hand, 
we  can  expect  him  to  pursue  his  duties 
with  particular  commitment  and  vigor. 

A  background  profile  of  Mr.  Brown, 
which  describes  in  some  detail  the  bar- 
riers of  discrimination  he  has  had  to  face 
in  the  past,  appeared  in  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  on  May  11.  written  by  Jerome 
Cahill  of  the  newspaper's  Washington 
Bureau.  In  view  of  Mr.  Brown's  appoint- 
ment to  lead  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission,  I  know  that  Sen- 
ators will  find  this  profile  extremely  en- 
lightening and  relevant.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  It  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WnxiAM  Bbown  Pound  Success  tks  Hard 
Way 
(By  Jerome  S.  Cahill) 
Washington,  May  10.— WUUam  Hill  Brown 
3d,  President  Nixon's  new  chairman  of  the 
Equal    Employment    Opportunity    Commis- 
sion, came  up  the  hard  way. 

The  slender  41-year-old  attorney  grew  up 
on  the  edge  of  poverty  In  West  Philadelphia 
three  decades  ago,  one  of  six  children  of  a 
Negro  elevator  operator  who  had  to  hold 
down  two  Jobs  to  provide  for  his  family. 

While  other  kids  In  the  neighborhood 
romped  and  played,  BUl  Brown  peddled  mag- 
azines door-to-door  to  help  make  ends  meet. 
In  high  school,  he  clerked  at  the  corner 
drugstore.  In  college  he  drove  a  cab  and  de- 
livered mall. 

OWN    WAE   WON 


Today,  Bill  Brown  has  won  his  own  private 
poverty  war.  He  Is  the  $38.000-e-year  head 
of  the  Federal  Government's  program  to 
achieve  fair  hiring  practices.  • 

Unlike  some  others  who  have  risen  from 
austere  origins.  Brown  does  not  bcllttie  his 
Philadelphia  experiences.  In  fact,  he  believes 
they  may  provide  him  with  the  extra  dimen- 
sion needed  to  do  the  kind  of  Job  he  wante 
to  do  as  EEOC  chairman — a  Job  In  which  he 
hopes  he  and  every  other  American  can  take 
pride. 

Brown  explained  the  values  he  places  on 
the  past  In  an  Interview  In  his  carpeted  12th 
floor  office  Just  west  of  the  White  House. 
Large  glass  windows  behind  him  provided  a 
panoramic  view  of  the  Potomac  and  the  dis- 
tant hills  of  Virginia. 

TTNOEHSTANDINO    CAINKD 

"I  think  growing  vp  In  West  Philadelphia 
as  I  did  has  given  me  a  greater  awareness 
and  understanding  of  the  problems  of  the 
poor,  something  I  personally  experlenqpd  so 
vividly  so  many  times,"  he  said. 

"As  for  discrimination,  today  It  has  be- 
come a  very  sophisticated  thing,  not  as  open 
and  blatant  as  it  used  to  be,  and  therefore 
many  people  lacking  sensitivity  to  the  prob- 
lem would  faU  to  see  it.  I  think  I  have  that 
sensitivity."  , 

The  EBOC  chairman  Is  the  eldest  son  of 
William  Hill  Brown  2d.  who  came  to  Phila- 
delphia more  than  40  years  ago  from  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  and  the  former 
Ethel  Washington,  whose  Philadelphia  roots 
go  back  several  generations. 

Brown's  father  is  an  elevator  starter  at 
Wanamakers.  the  center  city  department 
store  where  he  got  hU  first  Job  and  where 


he  has  been  employed  continuously  except 
for  a  period  of  defense  work  during  the  Sec- 
ond World  War. 

MAGAZINE   TRADE 

Brown  was  born  at  the  famUy  home  at 
5832  Haverford  ave.,  and  this  was  home  base 
lor  the  magazine  route  he  undertook  as  soon 
as  he  was  old  enough  to  do  his  bit  for  the 
famUy.  The  big  seller  In  those  days  was 
Bernard  McFadden-s  Liberty  magazine,  and 
you  got  to  keep  five  cents  for  each  Issue  you 
sold.  Brown  recalls. 

During  his  years  at  Central  High  School, 
Brown  clerked  at  Doc  Gibson's  drug  store  at 
43d  and  Palrmuunt.  He  confesses  to  having 
been  "lust  fair"  at  school  work. 

When  he  was  a  senior  at  Central,  Brown 
decided  to  apply  for  the  Navy's  V-12  program 
of  pilot  training  even  though  his  counselor 
advised  him  that  the  Navy  would  not  accept 
Negroes.  He  passed  a  battery  of  30  examina- 
tions only  to  be  told  he  had  failed  to  pass 
the  last  exam— a  "psychological"  test. 

"That  was  one  of  the  first  things  that 
brought  discrimination  home  to  me.  I  wanted 
no  part  of  the  Navy  after  that,"  Brown  said. 
The  Air  Force,  which  signed  him  to  a 
three-year  enlUtmerit  In  1946.  didn't  prove 
to  be  much  better.  The  services  were  stiU 
segregated  then,  and  the  attitudes  of  officers 
reflected  the  policy. 

"When  I  was  Interviewed  for  Officer  can- 
didate School  a  Southern  colonel  asked  me 
If  It  was  fair  that  I  should  become  an  officer      i 
when  It  took  him  so  many  years  to  become 
one,"  said  Brown. 

"In  those  days  I  was  kind  of  fUp.  I  wasn  t 
thinking  too  clearly.  I  replied  that  some  peo-     j 
pie  are  able  to  do  In  a  few  months  what  It 
takes  others  years  to  accomplish." 

Brown  didn't  get  the  OCS  appointment. 
And   although   he    qualified  for  specialized 
training  In  any  of  the  Air  Force  schools,  he 
was  told  that  only  three  schools  were  open 
to  Negroes— cook,  clerk  and  automechanic.        j 
He  became  a  mechanic  and  as  a  corporal     .1 
headed  the  motor  pool  at  an  air  ammunl-  - , 
tion  depot  on  Guam.  His  promotion  to  ser- 
geant somehow  ne\'er  came  through  but  three 
months  before  his  enlistment  was  up.  he  was 
notified  he  could  go  to  OCS  If  he  agreed  to 
enlist  for  three  more  years. 

Brown  took  his  discharge  instead,  consld-    ^ 
erably  embittered  by  his  experience. 

After  graduation  from  Temple  University 
in    1952,   he   enrolled   at  the   University  of 
Pennsylvania  Law  School,  driving  a  cab  at 
night  and  working  In  the  Post  Office  to  sup-    ' 
plement  his  GI  bUl  of  Rights  grant. 

He  was  married  while  still  In  school  to  the 
former  Sonya  Brown,  of  Atlantic  City  (they 
have  a  teenage  daughter) ,  and  in  1956  Joined 
the  lAw  firm  of  Norrls,  Green,  HarrU  and 
Hlgginbotham  as  a  trial  attorney. 

The  Hlgginbotham  In  tHe  firm  Is  judge 
of  and  under  his  tutelage  Brown  found  him- 
self involved  In  a  number  of  civil  rlghte 
cases,  including  the  litigation  Ih  the  early 
1960s  to  force  restaurante  on  U.S.  Route  40 
In  Maryland  to  serve  aU  races.  The  restau- 
rante had  created  an  international  flap  by  re- 
fusing to  serve  Black  African  dlplomata  trav- 
eling between  New  York  and  Washington. 

Brown  was  the  managing  partner  of  his 
firm,  with  a  record  of  having  handled  more 
than  a  thousand  trials,  when  he  became  dep- 
uty district  attorney  of  PhUadelphla   last 

year.  „       ....    * 

Brown  was  approved  by  the  Senate  last 
Monday  and  was  sworn  in  at  the  White 
House  the  following  day,  with  President 
Nixon  looking  on. 

EEOC  has  been  criticized  by  conservatives 
led  by  Dirksen  for  alleged  "harassment"  of 
businessmen,  but  Brown  disagrees  with  that 
allegation.  He  wanta  to  strengthen  the  com- 
mission by  giving  the  panel  a  larger  investi- 
gatory staff  and  legal  power  to  order  firms 
not  to  discriminate. 

The  record  of  his  nomination  hearing  con- 
tains thU   exchange  with   Sen.   Edward  M., 
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KaniMdy  (D..  UMm.) .  aaiiatent  majority 
l««der  and  on*  of  th«  Oongreoalonal  D«mo- 
crats  who  have  been  criucal  of  the  Nlzon 
ArtmlnlBtratlon'i  civil  rlgbta  effort. 

Q.  Are  you  prepared  to  stand  up  to  any 
cbaUengea  aimed  at  weakening  the  EXOO  or 
Ita  Important  programa? 

A.  Tee.  I  am  dedicated  to  both  the  spirit 
and  the  concept  of  the  work  of  EEOC  and 
would  realat  any  challengee  aimed  at  weak- 
ening this  agency  or  Ita  programa  and  con- 
tinue to  do  everything  possible  to  accelerate 
the  ends  of  justice. 

He  la  optlmUUc  that  Congresa  will  vote  to 
strengthen  EEOC  this  year  because  there  la 
a  growing  awareness  on  the  part  of  the  public 
of  the  need  for  effective  measure*  to  meet 
the  nation's  race  problem. 

"More  and  more  people  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  employment  Is  the  key."  he  said. 
"They  are  aware  of  the  widening  gap  be- 
tween the  races  and  that  only  a  concerted 
effort  through  the  Job  sector  will  close  It." 


THE  HAZARDS  OP  SMOKING 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  Prealdent.  au- 
tistic^ about  smoking  are  one  thing,  but 
the  experience  of  a  doctor  involved  in 
treating  cancer  Is  quite  another.  Dr. 
Wlllard  P.  Ooff  of  Seattle  haa  written 
me  a  very  disturbing  letter;  It  is  one  that 
all  teenagers  should  read.  I  aak  unani- 
mous consent  that  It  be  printed  in  the 

RXCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

SiATTL*.  Wash.,  ilfay  13, 1969. 
Hon.  Wammmh  o.  MACNtmoN, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dtab  Mi.  Magnttbon:  As  a  {^yslclan,  I  am 
very  much  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  our 
government  Is  somewhat  reluctant  to  take 
adequate  steps  to  warn  our  citizens,  and  par- 
ticularly our  young  people,  of  the  hazards  of 
smoking. 

As  a  throat  surgeon,  it  has  been  my  un- 
pleasant duty  over  the  past  30  years  to  treat 
over  100  paUents  with  cancer  of  the  voice 
box.  Well  over  75%  of  these  paUents  were 
long  time  smokers.  Teen-agers  should  be  In- 
formed by  official  sources  In  our  government 
that  smoking  Is  dangerous  and  Its  cumula- 
tive effects  may  not  show  up  until  middle 
life,  when  the  damage  has  already  been  done. 

Far  too  many  people  needlessly  have  to 
sacrifice  their  larynges  or  lungs  when  an 
ounce  of  prevention  would  have  saved  a 
pound  of  cure.  The  Individual  who  has  un- 
dergone a  surgical  removal  of  the  larynx  has 
to  reorient  his  entire  life.  I.e..  learning  to 
communicate,  to  breathe  through  hts  neck, 
and  frequently  to  change  his  occupation. 

I  urge  you  as  a  leader  In  our  government 

to  exert  greater  pressure  In  passing  stronger 

bills  with  teeth  in  them  to  discourage  young 

and  old  alike  from  starting  the  tobacco  habit. 

Very  sincerely  yours 

WiiXAio  F.  Oorr.  MJ). 


WILLIAMS  PEERLESS  AS 
A   WATCHDOG 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  B4r.  President,  the 
Washington  Star  recently  paid  high  trib- 
ute to  the  extremely  able  Senator  from 
Delaware  <Mr.  Williams*.  Characteriz- 
ing this  remarkable  Senator  as  unchal- 
lenged "when  It  comes  to  integrity,  per- 
sistence, and  the  ability  to  root  out  waste 
and  corruption,"  the  Star  took  note  of 
what  his  colleagues  have  known  for  quite 
some  time;  namely  that  John  Williams 
Is  an  exceptional  Senator. 


Mr.  Prealdent,  I  aak  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article,  written  by  Paul 
Hope,  of  the  Washington  SUr.  be  printed 
in  the  RscoRo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoro, 
as  followa: 

WnxzAMs  PKsaLsaa  as  a  Watchooo 
(By  Paul  Hope) 

Sen.  John  J.  WlUlams  Is.  by  vlrtxie  of  the 
alphabet,  at  the  bottom  when  the  roll  Is 
called  on  the  Senate  floor.  But  when  the  roll 
of  the  Senate  great  Is  called  up  yonder,  the 
soft-spoken  chicken-feed  merchant  wlU  be 
near  the  top  of  the  list. 

There  have  been  great  orators  In  the  Sen- 
ate, but  Williams  la  not  one  of  them.  There 
have  been  great  Intellects,  but  this  simple, 
homey  man  from  Delaware  would  not  claim 
to  be  one  of  them,  either. 

But  when  it  comes  to  integrity,  persistence 
and  aolUty  to  root  out  waste  and  corruption, 
Williams  Is  unchallenged. 

In  a  city  where  a  jackass  mentality  Is  not 
imcommon.  Williams'  possession  of  an  xin- 
commonly  large  amount  of  horse  sense  has 
stood  out. 

It  was  with  a  sense  of  loss  that  senators 
arose  on  the  floor  the  other  day  to  take 
cognizance  of  Williams'  65th  birthday  (on 
May  17).  for  WllUanos  has  said  he's  getting 
too  old  to  serve  and  plans  to  retire  when  his 
term  is  up  at  the  end  of  1970. 

The  details  of  Williams'  accomplishments 
need  no  recounUng.  His  pursuit  of  wrong- 
doers—from bribe  takers  In  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  the  free-wheeling  Senate 
aide.  Bobby  Baker — Is  well  known.  His  pur- 
suit of  wasteful  government  spending  Is  less 
well  known  to  the  public,  but  It  Is  recognized 
by  his  colleagues  and  others  who  follow  gov- 
ernment. 

Said  Senate  Republican  Leader  Ererett  M. 
Dlrksen  of  the  work  WUllams  has  done  as 
senior  Republican  on  the  Finance 
Committee  : 

"I  should  observe  that  he  haa  faithfully 
done  his  homework  In  a  fleld  which  Is  ab- 
struse at  times  and  which  others  do  not 
freely  like  to  tackle,  and  that  Is  the  question 
of  ceilings  on  expenditures,  ceilings  on  em- 
ployment, fair  and  equitable  tax  systems  and 
all  the  other  things  to  which  a  person  can 
give  a  lifetime  of  attention  without  also 
being  encumbered  with  any  other  public 
responsibility." 

Senate  Democratic  Leader  Mike  Mansfield 
caUed  Williams  a  "giant"  whose  place  wUl 
be  hard  to  fill. 

"I  must  say.  speaking  non  partlsanly.  that 
I  am  not  happy  that  the  senator  has  seen 
fit  not  to  run  for  re-election."  said  Mansfield. 

Senate  RepubUcan  Whip  Hugh  Scott  called 
him  the  "watchdog"  of  government,  not  only 
of  the  other  branches  but  of  the  legislative 
branch  In  which  he  serves — "a  watchdog 
with  teeth.  I  might  add." 

"It  would  be  difficult."  said  Wyoming  Re- 
publican Sen.  ClUTord  P.  Hansen,  'for  any- 
one to  attempt  to  put  a  dollar  sign  on  the 
contributions  John  WUllams  has  made 
throtigh  his  never-ending  search  for  an  end 
to  wastefulness  and  graft  and  for  economy, 
or  to  assess  how  much  he  has  contributed  to 
this  country." 

Democrat  Russell  B.  Long  of  Louisiana. 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  said 
that  WUllams  "has  failed  to  convince  me  .  .  . 
that  he  Is  doing  the  nation  a  favor  by  In- 
sisting on  retiring  . .  ." 

And  Sen.  William  Proxmlre.  Wisconsin 
Democrat,  said  he  hoped  "this  remarkable 
man  will  reconsider  his  decision  to  retire." 

But  WllUams,  who  believes  that  no  man 
should  serve  In  the  legislative  or  judicial 
branches  of  government  beyond  the  age  of 
70  (he  would  be  nearly  72  at  the  end  of 
another  term) .  says  there's  no  room  for  argu- 
ment about  his  decision. 


"I  am  ft  firm  believer  that  a  man  should 
live  by  the  rules  he  lays  down  for  others," 
he  said.  But  be  said  that  whUe  his  decision 
to  leave  the  Senate  Is  final.  It  does  not  mean 
he  Is  retiring  from  an  active  Interest  In 
public  affairs. 

He  recaUed  that  before  he  was  elected  to 
the  Senate  In  1940.  be  and  bis  brothers  had 
an  active  business  career  together  for  24 
years.  When  he  leaves  the  Senate,  he  will  have 
served  24  years  there. 

"I  am  going  to  start  one  more  career,"  he 
said,  "I  shall  not  go  Into  details  now,  but  I 
plan  on  one  more  career  of  24  years  of  active 
duty,  following  which,  and  only  then,  will  I 
retire  and  take  life  easy." 

Those  who  have  watched  Williams  at  work 
In  Washington  know  be  will  never  take  life 
easy. 


THE  ROLE  OP  NEWSPAPERS  IN  OUR 
SOCIETY 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  Charles 
Towne.  assistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Hartford  Courant,  of  Hartford.  Conn., 
recently  gave  a  thought-provoking 
speech  concerning  the  role  of  news- 
pai>ers  in  our  society  and  the  responsi- 
blUtiefl  of  those  who  read  them.  These 
days  the  media  are  constantly  being 
challenged  to  communicate  effectively 
developments  as  they  take  place.  Charles 
Towne  Is  well  qualified  from  experience 
and  ability  to  assess  specifically  the 
fimctlons  of  newspapers  and  their  Im- 
pact on  our  daily  lives. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  be  printed  In  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Just  What  abk  Newspafeks  Thtino  To  Do? 

One  of  the  minor  conceits  of  life  Is  to  put 
a  title  on  a  talk.  Sometimes  the  title  Is 
much  better  than  the  talk  Itself.  Or  else  the 
talk  has  precious  little  to  do  with  the  title. 
But  at  this  hour  of  the  day,  maybe  I  can 
get  away  with  It. 

My  title  Is  a  question:  Just  what  are  we 
trying  to  do? — we.  of  course,  being  the  news- 
papers. WeU,  we  wonder  about  that  our- 
selves. 

This  Is  not  self-Impeachment.  When  we 
wonder  about  what  wn  are  doing.  It's  done 
pohltlvely.  It's  self-appralsal.  not  doubt. 

And  I'd  say  It's  time  for  many  newspaper 
readers — perhi^M  you — to  wonder  In  the  same 
manner  about  your  posture — possibly  to  stop 
regarding  a  newspaper  simply  as  a  cheap 
source  of  entertainment — a  time-passer — or 
as  an  easy,  painless  way  to  feel  constantly 
superior  because  the  paper  dally  depicts  so 
much  that  Is  defective. 

This  is  wasteful  and  self-deluding.  Cer- 
tainly a  newspaper  has  a  higher  purpose  and 
use  than  that. 

To  answer  my  own  question — what  are 
newspapers  trying  to  do — I'd  Uke  to  talk 
about  three  things: 

One — What  should  you  expect  of  a  news- 
paper? 

Two — What  Is  your  responsibility  as  a 
reader? 

And  finally-,-How  well  are  we  both  doing? 

In  between,  I'd  like  to  say  a  word  or  two 
about  clubs.  And  I  have  In  mind  two  kinds 
of  clubs — the  kind  you  belong  to.  and  the 
kind  you  swing  when  you  mean  business. 

I'm  not  an  apologist  for  newspapers.  A 
newspaper — just  by  being  one — justifies  lU 
form  and  function.  At  the  same  time.  I  am 
appalled  by  some  of  the  sick  things  reported 
in  newkpapers.  And  It's  getting  worse,  not 
better.  But  keep  this  In  mind — this  doesnt 
have  to  be.  Human  sensibilities.  I'm  sure, 
won't  endure  such  assaults  forever.  Ill  come 
back  to  this. 
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All  right.  So  what  Is  a  newspaper's  job. 
what  Is  your  job,  and  how  well  are  we  both 
doing  at  our  respective  choree? 

Fundamentally,  a  newspaper's  job  Is  to  pro- 
vide Information,  instruction,  and — aa  a  sort 
of  bonus — entertainment. 

AU  this  should  be  accurate,  complete,  and 
In  good  taste.  That's  our  job.  When  I  get  to 
yours,  you'll  find  It  infinitely  more  exacting, 
tlme-oonsumlng.  and  difficult.  Frustration- 
wise,  weTe  about  even. 

Our  main  job  is  to  keep  you  Informed — 
whether  you  like  It  or  not.  And  I  submit  that 
being  adequately  and  accurately  Informed  Is 
the  foremost  need  of  anyone  who  attaches 
worthwhile  values  to  himself  and  to  society. 
I  know  that  statlstios  are  unwelcome  cal- 
ories m  a  taUt,  but  these  are  good  figures,  and 
shouldn't  be  at  aU  out  of  place  In  this 
gathering. 

In  a  year.  The  Courant  puts  about  27,000 
pages  Into  your  home.  On  these  pages — and 
I'm  skipping  the  comics — we  put  well  over 
ft  hundred  million  words  to  keep  you  In- 
formed. That  would  make  about  1.700  good- 
sized  books.  And  regarding  smudgy  newsprint, 
believe  me,  we  are  trying  to  direct  all  this 
vital  Information  to  your  mind  only,  and 
not  waste  it  on  your  hands  and  best  linen. 

I  don't  want  to  alarm  you— or  precipitate 
any  garden  club  movement  against  us — but 
the  fapt  Is,  to  provide  the  wood  pulp  for  the 
paper  we  used  last  year,  somebody  had  to  cut 
down  332.000  trees.  Those  trees  deserve  a  bet- 
ter fate  than  some  readers  accord  them. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  are  mothers  of  morn- 
ing newspaper  carriers.  You  might  derive 
some  needed  strength  frwn  the  knowledge 
there  are  now  3300  wonderful  mothers  Uke 
you  in  the  same  boat— helping  us  get  The 
Courant  and  aU  those  trees  deUvered  each 
morning.  And  by  each  morning.  I  mean  seven 
days  a  week.  We  don't  go  for  that  "Never  on 
Saturday"  routine — although  we  won't  mind 
if  others  continue  to  abjure. 

That  reminds  me.  Another  Sunday  paper 
has  cropped  up  around  here.  If  It  survives, 
the  Boy  Scout  paper  drives  In  these  parts 
will  be  truly  staggering.  The  covmtry,  by  the 
way,  now  has  674  Sunday  papers  and  1,749 
dalUes  to  read.  ^   .  ..». 

Now,  that's  a  lot  of  newspapers,  but  the 
job  U  big:  We  are  trying  to  tell  200  mUUon 
people  every  day  where  they  and  their  neigh- 
bors have  been— where  they  are  now— and 
where  they  appear  to  be  going — and  at  the 
same  time  give  you  slmUar  inteUlgence  about 
at  least  3'/4  billion  other  people  aroxind  the 
world. 

Over  the  years,  we've  been  called  many 
things.  One  I  can  mention. 

A  newspaper  has  been  described  as  a  mirror 
refiecting  the  image  of  society.  Disparagers 
would  have  you  believe  the  newspaper  mirror 
Is  like  a  funhouse  mirror,  throwing  back  a 
distorted,  grotesque  image  of  your  world 

It  may  be  grotesque  but  it  Is  not  distorted. 
Newspapers  value  Integrity,  honesty,  fairness, 
decency.  They  give  you  the  pictiire  In  faith- 
ful dOall.  If  It  offends,  don't  break  the  look- 
ing glass.  Instead,  demand  that  society — the 
world — get  a  new  form  and  face. 

Some  people  just  don't  want  to  be  re- 
loaded— as  newspapers  make  It  a  point  to 
remind  you — that  we  stUl  breed  and  develop 
monsters,  and  what's  worse,  they  appear  as 
human  as  you — until  they  strike. 

Fortunately — and  for  some  time  now — 
newspapers  have  been  leadmg  people 
through — and  perhaps  out  from — the  bad- 
lands of  disease,  poverty,  discrimination — 
and  just  because  these  areas  are  no  longer 
vmcharted,  they  are  leas  fearsome  than 
before. 

This  Is  what  you  8h6\ild  expect  from  your 
newspaper. 

No  good  newspaper  serves  up  blood,  sex, 
and  matters  profane  merely  to  get  readers. 
That  kind  of  reader  can  find  plenty  of  source 
material  these  days  without  newspapers  add- 
ing to  the  supply  gratuitously. 


The  reader  we  try  to  cultivate — and  keep — 
is  well  enough  adjusted  to  receive  and  ac- 
commodate a  full  dose  of  what  the  world 
Is  like — iU  good  and  its  bad — what  is  hopeful 
and  what's  hopeless. 

Oxir  favorite  reader  doesn't  Stee  a  world 
full  of  saints  because  he  chooses  to  block  out 
the  sinners.  Actxially.  we  have  It  officially 
now  there  are  even  fewer  saints  than  we 
thought. 

Our  Javorlte  reader  may  even  conclude  that 
the  world  Is  getting  top-heavy  with  sinners, 
and  try  to  do  something  about  It. 

A  newspaper  never  omits  facts  deliberately 
to  slant  or  distort  a  report,  or  to  cheat  a 
reader  out  of  desired  or  desirable  informa- 
tion. No,  I'll  take  that  back.  We  do  cheat  on 
occasion — like  when  a  young  girl  wins  a 
beauty  contest,  and  we  deliberately  leave  out 
her  address  so  some  lout  won't  be  able  to 
call  her  up  and  make  obscene  remarks. 

Newspapers  exist  for  the  public— for  you. 
and  to  a  large  extent  at  your  bidding  and 
pleasure.  No  newspaper  ever  became  great 
by  serving  only  special  interests;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  would  quickly  fall. 

Newspapers,  generally  speaking,  are  old, 
and  the  fact  they  have  thrived  over  the  years 
must  mean  we're  doing  more  than  Just  some- 
thing right — we  must  be  doing  a  lot  of  things 
right.  And  speaking  of  old  papers.  It's  no 
secret  The  Courant  wUl  be  206  years  old 
come  October. 

We've  catered  all  this  time  to  what  man 
once  optimistically  caUed  the  gentler  sex. 
You  may  have  heard  of  It.  Our  pre-mlnl  pre- 
occupation U  one  of  the  things  we've  done 
right.  A  hundred  years  ago  we  ran  a  regular 
column  called  Letters  from  the  Ladles.  After 
the  first  few  letters.  It  was  deemed  advisable 
to  start  the  column  with  a  statement  that 
The  Coviran  assimied  no  responsibllly  for 
the  opinions  advEtnced.  Just  something  else 
we  did  right — flnaUy. 

And  It  so  happens  that  exactly  60  years 
ago  today— on  May  12th,  1919— about  200 
women  met  at  the  Hartford  YWCA— they  met 
In  the  evening  in  those  days — and  they 
formed  the  Hartford  Business  and  Profes- 
sional Woman's  Club.  I  mention  this  to  show 
The  Courant  Is  no  Johnny  Come  Lately  In 
the  women's  club  field.  In  reporting  that 
meeting,  we  devoted  a  good  part  of  column 
2  on  page  6  to  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of 
the  new  women's  club.  And  to  Its  first  fight. 
Even  before  the  meeting  started,  the  group 
squared  off  Into  two  factions — one  wanted  a 
membership  fee  of  »3  and  the  other  Insisted 
It  be  at  least  $10.  We  gave  the  hassle  consid- 
erable space,  but  somehow  we  never  did 
get  around  to  telling  who  won. 

On  the  same  day— 50  years  ago— we  re- 
ported the  Garden  Club  of  Hartford  had  been 
admitted  to  the  Garden  Club  of  America.  I 
tell  you.  we  covered  club  news  In  those  days. 
We  still  value  club  news.  For  Instance, 
when  we  print  a  three-column  picture  of  a 
club  event  or  club  personalities.  It  tekes  at 
least  19  Inches  of  space — which  Is  more  space 
than  we  devote  sometimes  to  Vietnam  or  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

All  my  newspaper  career  I've  dealt  with 
publicity  chairmen— I  stUl  retreat  strategi- 
cally. Every  organization  has  a  publicity 
chairman.  None  ever  has  a  news  chairman. 
I  once  asked  a  club  president  why  and  got 
this  memorable  answer:  What  In  the  world 
would  a  news  chairman  do?  Fairness  com- 
pels me  to  add— the  remark  came  from  a 
man. 

Hand  In  hand  with  publicity  chairmen  go 
scrapbooks.  Now,  I've  never  comprehended 
the  exalted  nature  of  scrapbooks.  A  scrap 
very  often  Is  something  rejected  for  some 
fault  or  Imperfection,  or  discarded  because 
no  one  has  any  use  for  It.  I'd  rather  not 
believe  that  newspaper  Items  qualify  on  those 
terms. 

Some  years  ago,  a  newspaper  editor  was 
asked  to  Judge  club  scrapbooks  in  a  state- 
wide contest.  He  told  me  afterwards  there 


were  two  things  he'd  never  understand :  Num- 
ber one,  how  did  the  publicity  chairmen  get     , 
so  much  stuff  in  the  papers,  especially  his,     1 
and  number  two,  why  didn't  someone  try  to     ! 
hide — at  least  from  him — the  fact  that  scrap- 
book    decorations    counted    heavily    In    the     -^ 
judging — almost  as  much  as  the  contents.         ." 
There  Is  a  serious — and  practical — side  to     J 
all  of  this.  I  think  you  would  be  the  first  to    .i 
agree — in  fact  you  demonstrate — that  no  one    | 
should  be  content   today  merely  to  coast. 
So  much  lies  ahead  and  a  lifetime  Is  so  short 
a  time  In  which  to  gain  some  uphill  ground 
toward  our  many  goals.  Probably  never  be-    j 
fore   has   so   much   depended   upon   steady'  ; 
plodding    toward    higher    plateaus— Ideally    i 
with  lots  of  company,  alone  if  need  be.  i 

To  this  end,  may  I  suggest  a  giUdellne  or 
two  which  I  think  would  help  clubs  like 
yours  and  newspapers  like  mine  to  buUd  bet- 
ter communities — ^better  human  relations— 
a  better  world  even. 

It's  a  simple  suggestion.  When  you  have 
something  you  think  should  be  put  In  the 
paper,    ask    yourself:    Is    this   something   I 
would  bo  Interested  in  if  I  were  not  con-  , 
nected  with  It?  ' 

Put  another  way:  Is  this  something  your 
contemporaries  generally  could  be  equally 
Interested  in  and  proud  of?  , 

If  this  test  were  followed,  two  things  would  > 
happen.  Items  of  obvious  limited  Interest 
would  be  reduced,  and  second,  the  caliber  of 
club  Items  would  Immediately  Improve — club 
items  would  become  truly  news.  Suddenly, 
there  woiUd  be  news  chairmen.  We  could  re- 
tire the  publicity  chairmen. 

There  could  be  further  benefits.  Honest 
self-appralsal  would  determine  whether  the 
so-called  pubUcity  was  merely  self-serving, 
and  of  no  consequence  to  others.  If  every- 
thing seemed  to  sag  or  flutter  Into  this  nar- 
row frame,  an  organization  could  well  be 
shamed  Into  revising  and  expanding  its  ob- 
jectives and  contributions — to  make  Itself 
worthy  of  the  word  organization.  , 

In  short,  if  all  organizations  devoted  their 
energies  to  activities  of  wide  benefit  and  in- 
terest— measured  by  the  simple  test  of  who 
cares  or  so  what — more  things  that  need  do- 
ing would  begin  getting  done. 

IncldentaUy,  I'd  Uke  to  teU  you  one  rea- 
son why  we're  particularly  partial  to  women 
at  The  Courant — beyond  the  evidence  at 
hand.  I'm  going  to  reach  back  ft  few  years — 
actually.  Into  the  18th  Century.  , 

The  Courant  In  those  days  had  a  paper  mill 
in  East  Hartford,  and  in  1778,  it  burned.  We 
suspect  the  Tories  set  fire  to  it,  but  we 
haven't  proved  that  yet. 

At  any  rate,  our  publisher  191  years  ago 
went  to  the  State  Legislature  and  persuaded 
the  lawmakers  to  authorize  a  lottery  for  The 
Courant's  benefit,  so  we  coiUd  rebuild  the 
niiu— 6.000  tickets  at  $6  apiece;  $5,000  for 
the  mill  and  $31,000  for  prizes. 

Only  a  woman  could  have  puUed  off  that 
stunt.  Our  publisher  was  Hannah  Bunce 
Watson,  the  young  vrtdow  of  our  second  pub- 
Usher,  Ebenezer  Watson. 

ThU  mill,  by  the  way,  gave  us  what  we  caU 
our  Blue  Period.  We  used  rag  paper  in  those 
days,  and  when  someone  dumped  a  load  of 
blue  denims  into  the  mill,  the  batch  of  paper 
came  out  with  a  blue  tinge.  We  haven't  yet 
mustered  up  the  gall  to  claim  we  were  the 
first  paper  to  use  color. 

I  might  add  here  too  that  women  publish- 
ers are  not  is  rare  as  you  would  expect.  And 
the  Job  seems  to  agree  with  them.  One  was  a 
publUher  for  51  years  and  Uved  to  be  103— 
she  died  Just  recently— in  KendallvUle,  In- 
diana. 

Separate  worlds — man's  and  woman's — are 
now  officially  things  of  the  past.  The  Minne- 
apolis Star  has  a  full-time  girl  reporter  cov- 
ering big  league  basebaU.  aU  four  feet  11 
Inches  of  her.  And  in  Hamilton,  Ontario,  the 
editor  of  the  Women's  Page  Is  a  man.  I  don't 
know  precisely  what  kind  of  training  thla 
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calls  for,  but  I  do  know  that  before  be  took 
orer  tbe  Women's  Pages,  be  covered  football. 

My  digression  ends  here. 

Perhaps  I  generalize  too  much  about  what 
newspapers  do  If  so,  ifs  because  what  we 
print  Is  obTlous;  the  underlying  spirit  Is  not 
so  obvious. 

The  newspaper  per  se — Its  news  columns 
and  advertising — Is  tangible  enough — espe- 
cially when  you're  picking  It  up  all  over  the 
house  Normally,  Its  standards  are  apparent 
to  the  discerning  reader.  Its  quality  Is  )Ma 
easy  to  assay  Newspaper  quality  Is  compara- 
tive— between  one  paper  and  another.  It 
varies,  you  might  say.  in  direct  relationship 
to  the  quality  of  Its  readers  or  the  commu- 
nity It  serves. 

What  Isn't  so  apparent  Is  what  motivates 
dedicated  newspaper  people — the  thing  that 
keep  standards  and  quality  high.  Only  our 
news  type  Is  made  of  lead,  not  our  ideala 
These  are  as  precious  as  any  perfect  achieve- 
ment—like  being  always  right,  always  fair, 
always  decent,  always  honest — the  emphasis 
being  on  the  Impossible  always.  But  tbe  Ideal 
keeps  us  trying  to  make  It  as  nearly  always 
as  humanly  possible. 

I  once  got  even  more  pretentious  about 
newspaber  Ideals.  I  quoted  O,  Henry  who 
had  wilftkn  something  like:  He  who  alms 
at  the  sun  will  never  reach  his  mark,  yet 
he  win  always  shoot  higher  than  he  who 
alms  at  a  bush. 

For  my  purpose,  this  seemed  quite  appro- 
priate— at  least  until  a  scholar — but  no  gen- 
tleman— shot  me  down.  He  quoted  a  much 
more  prestigious  source.  Euripides.  I  was  told 
flat  out  In  public  meeting,  got  this  off:  Slight 
not  what's  near  through  aiming  at  what's 
far. 

Lately.  I've  been  saying  only  that  we  write 
about  everything  under  the  sun,  and  beat  a 
lot  of  bushes  doing  It. 

Be  that  as  It  may.  In  deference  to  Euripides 
and  other  classic  considerations,  we  do  give 
you  tangibles — significant  information  about 
health,  religion,  education,  finance,  women's 
clubs.  We  tell  you  what  your  government 
Is  doing  at  all  levels,  and  take  you — kicking 
sometimes — to  the  trouble  spots  of  the  world. 

We  keep  you  Informed  about  business.  In- 
dustry and  labor,  and  give  you  an  embarrass- 
ing amount  of  Impertinent  Information 
about  the  celebrities  of  our  time. 

We  promote  the  arts  and  puff  along  after 
the  sciences.  We  offer  stiggestlons  for  recre- 
ation and  leisure  and  tips  for  efficient  living. 
We  tell  you  who  has  died — who  baa  been 
married — and  then  help  you  check  off  the 
babies. 

And  lest  you  get  tbe  fatal  Idea  that  all 
Is  sweetness  and  light,  we  also  give  you  ac- 
counts of  things  that  scare  you  and  turn 
your  stomach — as  they  should. 

The  series  of  articles  we  ran  recently  on 
tbe  use  of  drugs  In  school  circles  shows  what 
a  newspaper  does  over  and  above  reporting 
dally  happenings.  I  hope  you  were  Interested 
In  these  revelations — and  concerned  Perhaps 
you'd  like  to  know  how  It  came  about. 

It  started  with  a  baby  sitter.  One  of  our 
town  correspondents  discovered  that  her  baby 
sitter  was  using  marijuana.  The  town  re- 
porter— besides  trying  to  give  her  sitter  some 
motherly  advice — also  saw  a  story  possibility. 
How  many  other  kids  in  town  were  also  fool- 
ing around  with  drugs?  She  asked  the  baby 
sitter  to  find  out.  The  girl  came  back  with  a 
figure  of  82. 

The  reporter  then  wrote  up  what  she  had 
learned,  and  turned  It  In  to  her  etUtor.  But 
The  Couramt  thought — why  limit  this  to  one 
town — let's  widen  out  and  see  what  Is  going 
on  around  here  with  teen-agers  and  drugs. 

A  city  staff  ref>orter  was  given  the  assign- 
ment. First,  he  went  to  the  State  Police  £ind 
asked  what  towns  had  problems  with  teen- 
agers using  drugs.  The  answer:  You  name  It. 
it's  got  It. 

We  consulted  with  tbe  police  and  others, 
and  drew  up  a  list  of  13  towns  In  the  Hart- 
ford are* — your  towns.  We  also  compiled  a 


list  of  control  questions  so  that  comparable 
data  could  be  developed  In  each  town. 

The  reporter  then  went  Into  each  of  the  13 
communities.  He  talked  with  parents  and 
police,  and  more  Importantly,  with  officials 
or  group  leaders  considered  to  have  the 
closest  contact  with  youth. 

He  found  more  closed  mouths  than  open 
arms.  Prying  tbe  ltd  off  Pandora's  Box  doesnt 
win  popularity  contests. 

The  reporter  spent  more  than  a  month 
winning  confidences  and  checking  informa- 
tion. He  talked  with  80  or  more  persons — 
Including  a  number  of  youngsters  who  were 
actually  using  some  form  of  drugs  or  nar- 
cotics. 

We  dldnt  foresee  his  toughest  problem — 
hov  not  to  get  emotionally  Involved  In  the 
situation.  One  police  officer  told  the  reporter: 
I've  yet  to  see  a  dope  user  who  wasn't  the 
nicest  person  you'd  ever  want  to  meet.  The 
policeman  cautioned,  however,  that  once  you 
let  this  feeling  Influence  you,  you  can't  get 
tough  enough  really  to  help  him. 

Naturally,  we  react  sympathetically  when 
somebody  Is  sick  or  helpless.  A  reporter's 
unique  problem — in  all  cases — Is  to  prevent 
sympathy  from  washing  out  what  has  to  be 
a  dispassionate,  almost  stem  approach  and 
attitude. 

Tlie  drug  articles  did  create  a  wave.  They 
focvised  attention  on  something  which  had 
gone  unnoticed  and  unchecked  for  far  too 
long.  Among  other  things  we  turned  up — 
parental  ignorance  and  disinterest  were  fac- 
tors In  many  cases.  The  kids  just  got  an  ex- 
tra bang  out  of  leaving  pills  and  what  they 
call  grass — marijuana — around  tbe  bouse — 
vrltb  mama  and  papa  blissfully  unaware  of 
what  was  being  flaunted  In  front  of  them. 

A  woman  called  the  reporter  after  tbe  series 
ended  and  asked:  What  are  you  going  to  do 
now?  She  Insisted  that  since  we  had  un- 
covered the  mess,  we  had  to  clean  it  up.  The 
reporter  was  not  flattered.  He  Invited  her  to 
come  to  The  Courant  with  some  friends  to 
try  to  plan  some  action.  We  never  heard  from 
her  again.  And  we  are  sorry  we  didn't. 

Why  are  we  sorry?  One  reason  Is  a  dead 
youth.  The  wave  we  created  just  didn't  rise 
high  enough  to  put  him  on  safe  ground.  He 
went  from  glue  sniffing  to  more  powerful 
hallucinogens,  took  a  bad  trip  and  never  came 
back.  Now  his  family  knows  It  was  no  phase 
be  was  going  through — It  was  his  life,  and  it 
ended  with  a  bullet  at  age  16. 

It  Is  with  this  kind  of  reporting  that  we 
try  to  stir  community  action.  Newspapers 
search  out  and  dramatize  countless  needs 
which  cry  for  action — whether  It  be  remedial, 
protective,  progressive,  or  compassionate — 
and  if  action  is  not  forthcoming,  the  blame 
is  on  your  head.  We've  told  you  what  is  going 
on.  That  Is  our  job. 

We  have  Just  printed  a  series  of  articles  on 
tbe  violence  and  disruption  on  American 
campuses.  One  of  the  writers — not  ours,  we 
bought  this  material — one  of  the  writers  vis- 
ited more  ttaan  100  colleges  and  universities 
In  tbe  past  four  years.  We  believe  in  this 
kind  of  Investigation.  The  articles  t61d  you 
that  the  campus  will  never  be  the  same,  and 
that  not  all  the  ferment  is  due  to  radicals. 
You  were  told  that  many  student  leaders  are 
demanding  only  that  higher  education  try 
harder  to  help  students  find  real  values  in  an 
increasingly  technocratic  society. 

Do  you  fault  them  for  this — or  do  you  sup- 
port them?  Newspapers  try  to  give  you  facts 
upon  which  you  can  make  an  Intelligent 
judgment.  This  is  o\ix  thing. 

It's  not  enough  to  match  wits  with  Ann 
Landers,  or  to  find  pride  and  self-satisfaction 
by  comparing  our  privileged  selves  with  the 
less  favored.  As  citizens  and  as  human  be- 
ings, we  have  no  right  to  relax  while  we  can 
still  see  before  us — unrolved— the  problems 
of  the  ghettos,  air  pollution,  water  pollution, 
employment,  housing,  transportation,  taxes, 
and  as  always — war.  and  the  threat  of 
annihilation. 


It's  a  psdnful,  frightening  lUt  to  contem- 
plate— the  things  that  need  doing — but  self- 
induced  and  self-serving  tranquility  cannot 
be  tolerated,  and  newspapers  will  continue 
to  prod  and  goad  with  the  prickly  facts. 

What  are  your  responsibilities  as  a  reader? 

A  good  answer  to  that  would  be:  Exactly 
what  Is  incumbent  upon  you  as  a  wife — 
mother — citizen — and  human  being. 

It  boils  d^wn  to  concern,  and  hopefully — 
involvement.  But  when  we  come  to  concern 
and  Involvement,  most  find  it  easier  to  meet 
personal  and  family  obligations  than  to  be  a 
24-hour-a-day  citizen  and  year-round  hu- 
man being — and  to  meet  tbe  demapds  of 
both. 

As  wives  and  mothers,  you  don't  slight  or 
slough  off  any  family  responsibility.  You  try 
to  face  and  fulfill  every  family  need — real  or 
Imagined.  Your  concern  Is  natural  and  your 
Involvement  inescapable. 

Not  so  as  a  citizen  and  human  being.  Here 
you  can  pick  and  choose  your  areas  of  con- 
cern and  involvement.  Or  choose  not  to  pick 
any  at  all.  Newspapers  provide  plenty  of 
pickings — the  choosing  is  up  to  you. 

Certainly  the  serious  content  of  a  news- 
paper warrants  more  than  token  scanning. 
When  you're  going  through  your  paper  and 
see  something  you  feel  Is  not  right,  try  to  feel 
personally  responsible  for  it.  Maybe  you  are. 

If  I  could  be  so  presumptuous  as  to  propose 
three  new  R's.  I  would  suggest:  Read — re- 
flect— and  relate.  I  know  Ann  Landers  Is  part 
of  the  paper,  but  we  go  to  a  lot  of  trouble 
and  expense  to  give  her  column  some  com- 
pany. Some  of  it  Is  Important. 

It  should  be  read,  reflected  upon  and  re- 
lated to,  and  unless  this  is  done,  the  news- 
paper reader  Is  a  dropout  In  the  world  of 
reality — just  as  surely  and  perhaps  more 
finally  a  dropout  than  some  of  those  strange, 
pathetic  individuals  our  habits  and  detach- 
ments seem  lately  to  have  spawned. 

In  a  lighter  vein,  I  would  like  to  tell  you 
what  else  we  have  to  put  up  with  when  It 
comes  to  readers.  It  has  a  moral  and  the 
moral  Is:  It's  not  enough  to  read.  Compre- 
hend. 

Last  February,  we  ran  a  story  in  the  Wom- 
en's Section  of  tbe  Simday  paper  which 
must  have  been  well-received  by  scores  and 
scores  of  women — with  one  exception  I'll  tell 
you  about.  The  story — some  of  you  may  re- 
call It — was  about  a  marvelous  concoction 
called  a  Hair  Care  Cocktail. 

Now,  the  article  went  to  great  lengths  to 
explain  that  you  can't  get  that  all-Important 
body  into  the  hair  by  any  means  except  from 
within.  You  can't  rinse  it  on  and  you  can't 
spray  it  on.  It's  strictly  an  internal  process. 
Hence,  what  better  than  a  cocktail — a  Hair 
Care  Cocktail. 

The  Ingredients  may  have  proved  a  let- 
down for  some.  Things  like  skim  milk,  gela- 
tin, a  little  sesame  oil.  and  boney  or  molasses. 
If  you  could  swallow  It,  the  mixture  was 
.■supposed  to  combat  hair  dryness  with  Vita- 
min B.  calcium,  protein,  fatty  acids,  things 
like  that. 

All  this  was  carefully  explained,  and  can 
you  Imagine  the  consternation  of  one  of  the 
girls  in  our  Women's  Department  when  she 
picked  up  the  phone  a  couple  of  days  later, 
and  a  woman's  voice  screamed  at  her:  Look, 
darUng,  I've  got  this  gtink  all  over  my  head. 
What  do  I  do  now? 

Maybe  I  should  add  a  fourth  R  to  my  list: 
Read,  reflect,  relate  and  rinse. 

A  hundred  years  ago,  Disraeli  told  a 
critic:  It's  easier  to  be  critical  than  to  be 
correct,  A  newspaperman  could  well  have 
said  it  first.  Nonetheless,  newspapers  wel- 
come— I  could  say  pugnaclotisly  welcome — 
all  kinds  of  criticism,  right  or  wrong,  fair  or 
unfair. 

Criticism  tells  us  we  are  at  least  getting 
through  to  somebody,  even  though  one  of 
us  needs  straightening  out.  One  reason 
criticism  Is  Important  to  us  is  told  In  an 
axiom  of  our  business.  We  stfy :  We  can  make 
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tomorrow's  paper  better  only  If  we  are  dis- 
content with  today's. 

Perhaps,  from  your  viewpoint,  we  dwell 
too  much  on  food,  fashions,  and  furnish- 
ings—the  three  P's— women's  features,  we 
call  them.  If  you  think  so.  say  so— suggest 
other  areas  of  interest.  Speak  up. 

Your  Mrs.  Walter  Magee  did.  She  took  a 
stand  as  president  of  the  General  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs.  She  let  It  be  known  tliat 
women  are  interested  In  things  far  beyond 
the  three  E's— things  equally  important  in 
the  lives  of  their  families,  their  communities, 
and  their  country.  She  was  taking  a  news- 
paper to  task  because  It  devoted  a  quarter 
of  a  page  to  a  cherry  pie. 

Mrs.  Magee  also  took  a  swing  at  newspapers 
that  give  more  attention  to  a  bakeoff  con- 
test than  to  community  Improvement  pro- 
grams in  which  13,000  women's  clubs  do  Im- 
possible things.  Then  the  coup  de  gras:  Sne 
threw  In  that  the  country  now  has  7  million 
more  women  voters  than  male  voters.  I  must 
say  I  still  don't  know  whom  she  was  aiming 
at  with  that  one. 

If  you  know  about  meaningful  situations 
and  facts  we  seem  to  have  neglected,  tell  us 
about  them.  Most  likely  we  don't  know  about 
them.  A  newspaper  gets  Its  Information  from 
people,  and  from  people  only.  And  no  one 
knows  everything  all  the  time.  It  follows 
that  the  perfect  article — from  which  noth- 
ing can  be  subtracted  and  to  which  nothing 
can  be  added — will  never  be  written.  For  In- 
formation— for  facts — for  news — we  depend 
upon  you — apparently  more  than  you  know. 
My  final  question:  How  are  we  both  doing — 
how  are  we  responding  to  the  problems  and 
needs  of  society? 

Between  you  and  me.  I  think  the  news- 
papers are  doing  tbe  better  job — If  only  for 
the  reason  our  Job  Is  easier  than  yours. 

Newspapers  can  only  tell  you  what  Is  go- 
ing on,  and  can  le*d  you  only  as  far  as  you 
want  or  permit  yourSelf  to  be  led.  It  Is  your 
job — It  Is  your  responsibility,  the  general 
public's — to  fortify  and  preserve  what  Is 
good,  and  to  correct  what  U  wrong.  News- 
papers cannot  do  this  by  themselves.  We  can 
only  report  what  Is  done  and  what  Is  not 
done.  We  cannot  make  things  happen,  not 
really.  We  can  only  tell  you  what  does  hap- 
pen and  what  has  not  happened. 

Authortty,  tou^ness,  and  being  right 
count  today.  Maybe  we  both  have  to  get 
tougher,  be  right  more  often,  and  speak  as 
though  we  mean  It. 

I  was  walking  through  Bushnell  Park  the 
other  day  and  saw  a  teacher  leading  a  bunch 
of  youngsters  toward  the  State  Capitol.  A 
few  of  them  started  cthtlng  up  near  the 
fountain.  The  teacher  could  have  said:  Will 
you  please  stop  that.  He  didn't.  He  yelled: 
Knock  It  off  right  now.  They  did  knock  It  off, 
right  then.  He  was  right,  he  was  tough,  and 
he  spoke  with  authority- 

I  mentioned  club  ^winging.  You  should 
swing  one.  That's  yqur  Job.  That's  what 
aroused  public  oplnlori  really  Is:  A  substan- 
tial number  of  citizens  swinging  the  club 
of  angry  or  enlightened  concern  at  what- 
ever has  to  be  controlled,  curtailed,  con- 
tained, or — as  In  so  many  cases — knocked 
out  of  existence. 

If  you  are  right,  and  you  are  tough,  then 
we  can  speak  with  authority. 

To  sum  up.  I  said  that  we  don't  print  all 
the  news  all  the  time,  and  never  can.  In  a 
world  of  variables,  perfection  Is  a  goal,  not 
a  product.  But — If  not  perfect — what  we 
do  print  Is— at  all  time*— our  best  Judgment 
of  what  Is  significant,  what  Is  Interesting, 
what  Is  acceptable  In  a  mature  society. 

I  said  that  the  sick  things  reported  by 
newspapers  are  abominable,  and  I  said  they 
do  not  have  to  prevail  forever.  I  did  not  say, 
nor  did  I  mean,  that  we  are  wrong  to  print 
such  accounts.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  un- 
contradlctably  right. 

Whatever  undermines  and  weakens  our 
society- be  It  sick  mind  or  sick  spirit— It 
must  be  held  under  the  public's  nose  tintU 
the  pubUc  reacts— and  acts. 


Evil  must  be  recognized.  Isolated,  discussed 
and  eradicated.  We  cannot  Uve  serenely  In- 
side a  comfortable  cocoon  and  expect  that 
all  the  bad  things  outside  will  vanish.  What 
will  disappear  will  be  our  own  bright  dreams. 
We  Jvist  have  to  continue  to  face  up  to 
what  we  are — and  be  thankful  there  are 
newspapers  that  won't  let  us  foolishly  bask 
m  unearned  complacency  Just  becatise  our 
own  lives  seem  secure.  We  Just  have  to  keep 
trying  to  become  better  citizens  and  better 
human  beings — year  by  year — generation 
after  generation. 

So  you  see— to  talk  about  newspapers  and 
what  they  are  trying  to  do.  Is,  In  effect,  to 
cover  the  world  and  all  of  mankind- present, 
past  and  future.  This  can't  be  done  at  a 
coffee  hour — or  ever. 

Nonetheless,  I  hope  I  have  given  you  some 
concept  of  how  newspapers  and  newspaper 
people  try — day  after  day  after  day — to  do 
more  than  Just  follow  an  impossible  dream — 
but  rather  to  help  meet  that  endless  chal- 
lenge of  divergencies  and  Inertia — and  to 
maintain  faith  that  an  informed  society  will 
someday  find  the  way  that  Is  right — for  all. 


CLARIFICATION     OF     AMERICAN 
STAND  ON  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as 
Americans,  all  of  us  can  point  with  pride 
to  the  achievements  of  our  Nation  in  the 
struggle  to  reach  the  Roal  of  equal 
human  rifrhts  for  all  people.  The  United 
States  has  established  a  tradition  as 
be:ng  the  country  where  all  men  can 
come  and  enjoy  their  basic  rights  as  free 
men  in  a  free  society. 

But  how  do  the  millions  of  our  fellow 
human  beini?s  who  have  never  enjoyed 
the  privileges  of  an  American,  who  have 
never  had  the  opportunity  to  live  in  a 
free  society  and  participate  in  free  de- 
bate, but  who  are  aware  that  the  United 
States  has  failed  to  ratify  many  of  the 
human  rights  conventions,  view  the 
American  position  on  this  issue?  Because 
of  this  the  professed  American  commit- 
ment to  human  rights  may  appear  to  be 
an  empty  pledge? 

It  is  vital,  therefore,  that  the  Senate 
act  now  to  rectify  any  misunderstanding 
of  our  position  that  could  occur  by  rati- 
fying the  remaining  human  rights 
conventions. 

The  conventions  that  at  this  date  re- 
main unratified  are  the  United  Nations 
Convention  on  Forced  Labor,  on  Political 
Rights  for  Women,  and  on  Genocide. 
Nothing  in  any  of  these  conventions  is 
objectionable  to  our  longstanding  com- 
mitments to  human  rights.  The  United 
States  abhors  forced  labor  and  our  own 
labor  organizations  were  instrumental  in 
the  investigations  which  led  to  the  Con- 
vention on  Forced  Labor.  Women  in  the 
United  States  enjoy  equal  political  rights 
and  the  ratification  of  this  convention 
would  be  in  keeping  with  American 
ideals.  Our  Nation,  like  most  others, 
stands  diametrically  opposed  to  the  crime 
of  genocide,  and  we  should  demonstrate 
this  by  ratifying  the  Convention  on 
Genocide. 

It  is  time  for  the  U.S.  Senate  to  clarify 
the  position  our  Nation  holds  on  the 
issue  of  human  rights. 


OUR  PERILOUS  WORLD 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  May  24, 
1969  I  had  the  honor  of  speaking  at  the 
commissioning  of  the  U.S.S.  Durham  at 


the  Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard  in  Ports- 
mouth. Va.  At  that  time.  I  made  a  speech 
entitled  "Our  Perilous  World." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Our  PERn,ous  World 
We  gather  to  commission  the  USS  Dur- 
ham (LKA-114).  an  attack  cargo  ship,  which 
has  a  length  of  576  feet  and  6  Inches,  a  beam 
of  83  feet  and  a  fuU  load  displacement  of  ^ 
18,600  tons,  and  which  will  be  manned  by  25 
officers  and  311  men. 

ThU  U  the  second  ship  of  the;,Fleet  to  bear 
the  name  of  the  City  and  County  of  Durham. 
The  first  Durham  was  a  freighter  manned 
and  operated  by  the  Navy  on  a  bare  ship 
charter  basis  during  the  First  World  War  to 
transport  supplies  to  the  Army  In  Europe. 

The  USS  Durham,  which  we  commission 
today  Is  constructed  to  transport  and  unload 
landing  craft,  combat  vehicles,  and  cargo  In 
direct  support  of  an  amphibious  assault. 
Helicopters  will  Increase  her  flexibility  and 
speed  her  combat  cargo  to  troops  engaged  in 
"over  the  beach"  operations. 

We  salute  the  Durham's  Commanding 
Officer.  Captain  John  D.  Stensrud,  and  her 
gallant  crew  and  congratulate  them,  the 
Navy  and  the  Nation  on  their  being  assigned 
to  go  down  to  the  sea  In  such  a  beautlfiU     _ 

^  -The  Durham  Is  now  Joining  the  Navy 
whose  valorous  officers  and  men  In  times  past 
have  made  possible  the  proud  boast  that 
America  Is  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home 
of  the  brave. 

As  this  event  Is  occurring,  let  us  face  with 
forthrlghtness  the  perilous  state  of  the  world 
and  the  threat  which  It  poses  to  America  Let 
us  also  pondei  what  America  must  do  to  sur- 
mount and  overcome  this  threat  and  preserve 
her  freedom. 

Two  powerful  nations,  Russia  and  Rea 
China,  whose  people  are  numbered  by  the 
hundreds  of  millions  and  whose  armies  are 
the  largest  on  earth,  are  ruled  by  Commu- 
nism, which  is  bent  upon  extinguishing  the 
lights  of  liberty  throughout  the  earth  and 
enslaving  mankind. 

If  there  be  those  who  doubt  the  validity  or 
this  statement,  let  them  observe  the  Hberty- 
lovlng  peoples  of  Bulgaria.  Czechoslovakia, 
East  Germany,  Hungary.  Poland,  and  Ru- 
mania, who  are  held  captive  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

One  of  the  countries  ruled  by  Communism 
Russia,  already  possesses  nuclear  ^eapcns  cl 
devastating  power,  and  the  other.  Red  China. 
is  on  the  verge  of  acquiring  them^ 

For  these  reasons,  America  will  ha%e  to  live 
in  a  worid  beset  by  perils  as  long  as  Russia 
and  China  harbor  the  Communistic  dream  oi 
worid   conquest.  This  being  so.  the  crucial 
question  Of  our  generation  Is  how  can  Amer- 
ica meet  and  surmount  the  P""s  which  con- 
front her.  I  submit  she  must  do  three  things. 
1   America  must  keep  her  heart  In  courage. 
2 '  America  must  keep  her  heart  In  patience. 
3.    America    must    lift    up    her    hand    In 
strength.  ,^.   ^ 

I  shall  not  elaborate  upon  the  proposition 
that  America  must  keep  her  heart  In  couraee. 
A  vrtse  commentator,  the  late  Elmer  Davis, 
said  all  that  needs  to  be  said  on  this  subject 
when  he  declared  that  America  will  remsJn 
the  land  of  the  free  only  so  long  as  It  Is  the 
home  of  the  brave." 

The  perils  which  confront  our  country  will 
exist  as  long  as  Communism  dreams  of  wortd 
conquest.  Consequently,  America  must  keep 
Its  heart  In  patience  as  well  as  in  courage 
unUl  Communism  reUnqulshes  this  dream. 

It  will  not  be  easy  for  America  to  do  this. 
We  are  an  Impatient  people,  who  demand  Im- 
mediate soluOons  of  our  problems,  no  matter 
how  difficult  and  enduring  they  may  t^^ 
Besides,  many  of  us  are  prone  *«  ISP^o^e  or 
raUonaUze  unpleasant  reaUttes  rather  than 
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to  fkoe  tbem  with  fortbrlKhtneM  and  fortl- 
tod*.  MbrvoTcr,  the  hungar  for  peace  In  our 
tlm*.  which  sent  Ch«mberl»ln  to  Munich 
and  our  world  to  Ite  present  unhappy  state, 
atlll  tempia  multitude*  to  conjure  up  Utopias 
and  fantades. 

These  westn eases  enhance  the  danger  that 
our  nation  may  not  heed  the  warning  given 
It  by  Benjamin  FTanUln,  the  wisest  of  aU 
Americans,  when  be  said:  "Let  us  beware  of 
being  lulled  into  a  dangerous  security." 

If  she  la  to  avoid  being  lulled  Into  a  dan- 
gerous security  and  surrlve  In  freedom  the 
perils  which  beset  her.  America  must  have 
the  paUent  fortitude  to  face  with  forthrlght- 
neas  these  unpleasant  realities : 

1.  The  day  has  not  yet  arrived  when  the 
nations  of  earth  are  wllUng  to  beat  their 
swords  Into  plowsharea  and  their  spears  Into 
pruning  books. 

2.  Bven  a  peace-loving  nation  cannot  live 
In  peace  unless  It  pleases  Its  wicked  nelghbM'. 

3.  Ood  grants  freedom  only  to  those  who 
love  It  and  have  the  hardihood  to  guard  and 
defend  It. 

It  Is  lmix)aBlbIe  to  overmagnlfy  the  danger 
arising  out  of  our  pronenees  to  rationalize 
rather -tlian  to  face  forthrlghtly  unpleasant 

Nowadays  some  men  In  positions  of  au- 
thority rationalize  In  this  fashion:  War  la 
irrational.  Hence.  It  U  not  Intelligent  for  vis 
to  think  that  the  men  In  the  Kremlin  would 
precipitate  a  war  In  which  Russia  might  be 
virtually  destroyed. 

It  woiild  be  well  for  them  to  remember  the 
rationalizations  made  by  some  Americans 
when  Hitler  was  climbing  to  power  In  Ger- 
many. They  rationalized  at  that  time  In  this 
manner:  It  Is  not  rational  to  think  that  the 
Oermans  would  entrust  an  Irrational  man 
like  Hitler  with  powers  of  leadership  or  that 
an  Irrational  man  like  Hitler  would  be  so 
Irrational  as  to  provoke  a  world  war  even  If 
the  Germans  were  so  Irrational  as  to  entrust 
him  with  pKJwers  of  leadership. 

Despite  these  rationalizations,  history  re- 
cords In  letters  of  blood  that  these  Irrational- 
ities came  -x>  pass  and  that  in  consequence 
the  corpses  of  untold  millions  of  men.  wom- 
en, and  children  were  prematurely  burled  In 
untimely  graves. 

After  all.  It  Is  not  what  Americans  think, 
but  what  the  men  in  the  Kremlin  and  the 
men  In  Peking  think  which  makes  our  world 
so  Insecure. 

Despite  the  Irrationality  of  war,  mankind 
has  expended  a  major  part  of  his  energy, 
bis  time,  his  treasure,  and  his  blood  in  wag- 
ing war.  And  although  our  country  Is  a 
peace-loving  nation,  every  generation  of 
Americans  has  been  comp>elled  to  go  to  war. 
Indeed.  America  has  spent  33  years  of  Its 
relaUvely  short  existence  fighting  eight  wars 
and  619.553  Americans  have  died  in  wars  dur- 
ing the  past  52  years.  It  Is  worthy  of  note 
that  thousands  of  those  who  died  In  Korea 
and  South  Vietnam  have  been  slain  by  bullets 
donated  by  Rusala  for  that  purpose  to  our 
enemies. 

At  the  present  moment,  many  persona  In 
authority  clamor  against  the  proposal  that 
we  deploy  an  ABM  system  to  protect  our  re- 
taliatory missiles  ffrom  destruction  by  Rus- 
sian SS-9  missiles.  They  say.  in  substance, 
that  unless  we  leave  our  retaliatory  missiles 
unprotected,  Russia  will  escalate  its  pro- 
duction of  destructive  weapons  and  refuse 
to  negotiate  an  enforceable  arms-Umitatlon 
agreement  with  us. 

Like  other  ratlouallzatlans,  this  ration- 
alization refrains  from  recognizing  luipleas- 
ant  realities.  It  Ignores  the  unpleasant  reality 
that  Russia  has  already  accelerated  its  pro- 
duction of  destructive  weapons  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  It  has  achieved  virtual  parity  with 
us.  It  also  ignores  the  unpleasant  reality 
that  since  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War, 
American  negotiators  have  met  with  Rus- 
sian negotiators  hundreds  of  times  and  that 
Buasla  has  consistently  refused  to  negotiate 


an    enforceable    arms-limitation    agreement 
with  xu. 

Let  us  pray  for  peace,  let  us  work  for  peace, 
let  us  negotiate  for  peace;  but  let  us  be- 
ware of  being  lulled  Into  a  dangerous  secur- 
ity by  either  the  stratagems  of  our  poten- 
tial enemies  or  our  own  rationalizations. 

America  must  keep  Its  heart  in  courage  and 
patience.  It  must  also  be  prepared  at  all 
times  to  lift  up  Its  hand  In  strength. 

By  this  I  mean  that  America  must  main- 
tain sufficient  military  might  to  deter  any 
aggression  or  to  defeat  any  aggressor  In  case 
aggression  comes. 

It  will  not  be  easy  to  keep  America  mili- 
tarily strong  This  Is  true  because  our  peo- 
ple may  weary  of  the  tremendous  expense 
which  an  adequate  national  defense  entails 
and  those  in  charge  of  our  foreign  policy 
may  be  beguiled  into  making  an  unrealistic 
and  unenforceable  anns  agreement  with 
thoee-bent  upon  enslaving  the  world. 

It  Is  to  be  noted  that  already  soma  per- 
sons in  positions  of  authority  insist  on  the 
curtailment  of  defense  expenditures  in  order 
that  our  country  may  be  able  to  Qnance  wel- 
fare programs,  some  of  which.  I  ragret  to  say, 
are  so  designed  or  administered  as  to  re- 
ward the  Indolent  for  their  Indolence. 

Thoae  who  decry  the  high  cost  of  an  ade- 
quate national  defense  should  remember  that 
freedom  is  not  free.  It  was  purchased  for  us 
at  a  great  price.  If  we  wish  to  preserve  its 
blessings  for  ourselves  and  our  posterity, 
we  must  pay  the  cost  of  so  doing,  no  matter 
how  great  It  may  be.  When  all  is  said,  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  was  right  when  he  declared: 
•"The  inescapable  price  of  liberty  Is  an  ability 
to  preserve  It  from  destruction." 

I  claim  no  originality  in  asserting  that  If 
she  is  to  survive  our  perilous  age  In  freedom. 
America  must  keep  her  heart  in  courage  and 
patience  and  lift  up  her  hand  In  strength. 

All  history  proclaims  that  this  Is  the  only 
way  In  which  free  men  can  keep  their  free- 
dom In  a  perilous  world. 

When  the  German  armies  drove  the  vali- 
ant, but  lU-tralned  British  force  known  as 
Kitchener's  Mob  back  to  the  British  Chan- 
nel in  the  early  days  of  the  First  World  War 
and  despair  settled  upon  Britain.  Rudyard 
Kipling  enshrined  this  truth  In  one  of  the 
great  poems  of  history — the  poem  entitled 
"For  All  We  Have  and  Are."  This  poem  In- 
spired the  British  people  to  forget  their 
despair  and  carry  on.  Let  me  quote  It : 

"For  all  we  have  and  are. 
For  all  our  children's  fate, 
Stand  up  and  take  the  war. 
The  Hun  Is  at  the  gate  I 
Our  world  has  passed  away, 
In  wantonness  o'ertbrowh. 
There  is  nothing  left  to-day 
But  steel  and  fire  and  stone! 

"Though  all  we  knew  depcut, 
The  old  Ck>mmandments  stand: — 
'In  courage  keep  your  heart. 
In  strength  lift  up  your  hand.' 

"Once  more  we  hear  the  word 
That  sickened  earth  of  old: — 
'No  law  except  the  Sword 
Unsheathed  and  uncontrolled.' 
Once  more  it  knits  mankind, 
Once  more  the  nations  go 
TO  meet  and  break  and  bind 
A  crazed  and  driven  foe. 

"Comfort,  content,  delight. 
The  ages'  slo- bought  gain. 
They  shrivelled  in  a  night. 
Only  ourselves  remain 
To  face  the  naked  days 
In  silent  fortitude. 
Through  perils  and  dismays 
Renewed  and  re-renewed. 

"Though  all  we  made  depart. 
The  old  Commandments  stand: — 
'In  patience  keep  your  heart. 
In  strength  lift  up  your  hand.' 


"No  easy  hope  or  lies 
Shall  bring  us  to  our  goal, 
But  iron  sacrifice 
Of  body,  will,  and  soul. 
There  is  but  one  task  for  all — 
One  life  for  each  to  give. 
What  stands  If  Freedom  fall? 
Who  dies  If  EngUnd  Uve?" 

America  must  keep  her  heart  In  courage 
and  patience  and  lift  up  her  hand  In  strength. 
(t  is  the  only  way  to  ensure  her  survlvlal 
in  these  perilous  days. 


NEBRASKA  CITy  MARKS  ARBOR 
DAY  CELEBRATION 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  each 
year  since  coming  to  Congress,  it  has 
been  my  custom  to  address  a  few  brief 
remarks  to  the  subject  of  Arbor  Day, 
one  of  Nebraska's  most  notable  holidays. 
This  follows  the  practice  of  the  late  Rep- 
resentative J.  Hyde  Sweet,  of  Nebraska 
City. 

Nebraska  City,  as  many  Senators 
know,  was  also  the  home  of  the  Nation's 
third  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  J.  Ster- 
ling Morton,  the  founder  of  Arbor  Day. 
It  is  at  his  home.  Arbor  Lodge,  now  a 
State  park,  that  Arbor  Day  ceremonies 
are  held  each  year. 

The  present  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Hon.  ClilTord  M.  Hardin,  who  is  also  a 
Nebraskan,  had  hoped  to  be  present  at 
this  year's  observance  In  order  to  salute 
his  illustrious  predecessor's  many  con- 
tributions to  our  Nation  and  our  State, 
which  is  sometimes  called  the  Tree 
Planters'  State. 

Since  Secretary  Hardin  could  not  at- 
tend, he  sent  as  his  representative  yet 
another  distinguished  Nebraskan,  Hon. 
William  E.  Galbraith.  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  a  former 
National  Commander  of  the  American 
Legion. 

Mr.  Oalbralth's  message  was  both 
timely  and  meaningful.  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  to  have  It  printed  in  the  Record, 
together  with  two  news  articles  about 
this  year's  Arbor  Day  celebration  from 
the  Nebraska  City  News-Press,  the  paper 
owned  and  edited  for  so  many  years  by 
J.  Hyde  Sweet  and  now  in  the  capable 
hands  of  his  son,  Arthur  Sweet. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

COKICXNTS     DsUVnXD    BT    WlLLIAlC     BUOKKK 

Galbkattr.  Ukftttt  UNsn  Skcbxtabt  roa 

CONCRESSIONAI.    RELATIONS,    AT    THX    AXBOB 

DAT   Cklxbbation,   Nkbbaska   Cmr,   Nkbx.. 
Mat  4.  1969 

I  must  convey  the  regrets  of  Secretary  of 
Agrlcultiire  Clifford  Hardin  at  being  unable 
to  participate  In  this  Arbor  Day  celebration. 
But  he,  like  the  third  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. Nebraska's  famous  edltor-conserva- 
tlonlst.  Julius  Sterling  Morton,  Is  with  via 
at  least  In  spirit.  If  It  weren't  for  Secretary 
Morton's  support  of  tree  planting  on  the 
plains,  we  wouldn't  be  here  today.  His  efforts 
led  to  the  establishment  of  Arbor  Day,  first 
observed  right  here  on  April  10,  1872. 

Just  as  Morton  felt  an  obligation  In  hla 
day  to  preeerve  the  United  States  against 
eroalon  by  man  and  the  elements,  we  have 
an  obligation  today  to  protect  and  Improve 
the  nation  on  a  much  broader  scale. 

America's  citizens  must  work  to  keep  the 
coimtry  strong  so  that  rural  and  urban  forces 
may  cooperate  to  build  the  kind  of  life  w« 
used  to  enjoy. 
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We  need  to  restore  a  sense  of  community 
life  to  replace  the  inherent  Indifference  of 
suburban  development.  We  must  replace 
urban  ghettos  with  sane  and  secure  neigh-  ' 
borboods.  We  must  make  the  farm  and  coun- 
tryside economically  attractive  and  eco- 
nomlcaUy  feasible  for  bright  American  youth 
whose  talents  are  tapped  by  bidders  with 
more  to  offer  financially  than  those  in  agri- 
culture. 

But  these  hopes  Ue  In  achieving  peace  as 
soon  as  possible — peace  not  bought  at  the 
expense  of  national  honor — peace  that  wlU 
allow  the  resources  of  war  to  be  turned  to 
constructive  domestlo  purposes. 

I  would  caution  Americans  not  to  listen  to 
those  who  would  seU  our  strength  to  accom- 
plish a  pointless  peace  ...  a  tenuous  pros- 
perity without  promise  for  a  better  life  for 
all  Americans  in  the  years  to  come. 

We  don't  want  another  war  large  or  small 
If  we  can  avoid  it  through  a  nation  pre- 
pared and  a  people  largely  united  behind  the 
major  Issues  of  defense  and  International 
I>ollcy.  One  such  Issue  Is  of  course  the  antl- 
balllstlc  missile  system,  an  expensive,  but  I 
believe  necessary  component  for  national 
preparedness,  and  a  major  deterrent  to  our 
future  Involvement  In  hot  wars.  In  advocat- 
ing this  national  course  of  action,  I  do  not 
claim  to  be  an  expert  on  ABM's,  but  neither 
do  the  system's  opponents. 

I  look  at  the  Issue  merely  as  a  man  who 
does  not  buy  automobUe  insurance  because 
I  expect  a  car  to  hit  mo.  I  buy  It  because  It 
will  give  me  some  measure  of  protection  In 
the  event  one  does. 

Unfortunately  the  establishment  of  a  last- 
ing and  Jxist  peace  offers  us  no  real  alterna- 
tives to  a  militarily  strong  nation.  Had  we 
been  strong  enough  in  the  past,  I  believe  that 
World  War  n  and  the  Korean  and  Vietnamese 
wars  could  have  been  prevented. 

Of  one  thing  I  am  confident,  a  lasting 
"peace  will  assure  us  of  more  options  at 
home — one  of  the  most  Important  being  a 
wider  selection  as  to  where  we  can  afford  to 
work  and  live.  We  do  not  enjoy  that  option 
now  according  to  a  recent  survey  conducted 
by  the  International  Research  Associates  for 
the  NaUonal  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 

According  to  that  survey,  only  15  percent 
of  the  people  In  the  United  States  want  to 
live  In  big  cities,  another  53  percent  would 
prefer    small    towns    and    some    29    percent 
liked  rural  areas  best  (three  percent  didn't 
know  or  had  no  preference). 
/Recent  editions  of  both  Fortune  magazine 
tod  The  Wall  Street  Journal  have  reported 
iCn  increasing  reluctance  on  the  part  of  man- 
agement personnel  to  move  to  New  York  City. 
Nell  Ulman  reported  in  The  Wall  Street 
Journal: 

"Indeed,  as  urban  problems  worsen  and 
costs  rise  In  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try, blg-clty  companies  with  management 
outposts  around  the  nation  face  an  agoniz- 
ing paradox:  Never  has  the  American  busi- 
ness executive  been  so  mobile;  and  never 
has  he  been  so  reluctant  to  move  to  head- 
quarters." 

He  reported,  too,  that  an  Increasing  num- 
ber of  big  city  executives  and  professional 
men  want  "out"  even  at  lower  pay. 

We  must  create,  through  education,  new 
Jobs  which  will  enable  people  to  live  in  rural 
America.  Many  Industries  are  taking  the  Ini- 
tiative alrecMly  In  turning  to  new  areas  such 
as  smaller  towns  and  communities  through- 
out the  country  as  sites  for  expansion.  And 
this  industrial  expansion  to  the  countryside 
comes  none  too  soon. 

Today  many  counties  have  fewer  people 
than  at  the  end  of  World  War  I. 

Shortly  thereafter,  the  first  census  (con- 
ducted In  1920)  showed  that  the  country 
bad  become  predominantly  turban  by  a  slim 
margin  of  2  percent. 

Of  course,  the  rural  population  has  been 
Increasing  In  absolute  numbers  ever  since, 


until  196«  when  it  leveled  off  at  67,60«,000 
people  or  29  J  percent  of  the  population. 

This  migration  has  left  a  substantial  Im- 
balance In  population  density  across  the  na- 
tion. Our  metropolitan  areas  now  take  up 
30,000  square  miles,  less  than  two  percent  of 
the  total  land  area  of  the  country. 

The  intensity  of  problems  created  by  rural 
out-mlgratlon,  of  course,  differ  widely  be- 
tween one  region  and  another.  Regions  of 
heaviest  decline  during  the  1950s  and  early 
19606  Include  the  interior  coastal  plain  of 
the  lower  south  from  Georgia  through  Texas 
and  the  continuous  area  of  the  Great  Plains. 
Meanwhile,  populations  In  many  other  rural 
areas  were  increasing  while  their  farm  pop- 
ulations and  traditional  rural  primary  In- 
dustries declined  simultaneously.  In  both  sit- 
uations the  agricultural  population  suffered 
setbacks. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  that  we  can  correct  the 
economic  and  environmental  problems  jthat 
have  arisen  In  conjunction  with  these  Im- 
balances of  opportunity  and  population  be- 
tween rural  and  urban  areas.  But  we  will 
have  to  work.  We  cannot  depend  on  the  job 
being  done  by  legislators,  who  are  already 
plagued  with  problems  of  many  other  kinds. 
Most  of  the  answers  will  eventually  evolve 
from  enlightened  state  and  local  leadership — 
leadership  with  the  Intellectual  grasp,  the  in- 
dividual Initiative  and  the  driving  self-inter- 
est to  solve  one  problem  at  a  time  In  one  place 
for  one  community  of  Americans.  As  the  sum 
Is  the  total  of  Its  parts,  this  grassroots  ap- 
proach Is  the  major  hope  for  solving  the  great 
national  problems  that  face  all  of  us  today. 


[From  the  Nebraska  City  News-Press,  May 
5,  1969] 
Arbor  Dat  Is  Bio  Success,  T^^iheb  Fin« 
All  over  until  the  first  weekena>4n  May, 
1970. 

The  Arbor  Day  celebration  planned  for 
many  months  by  Co-chairmen  Vem  Living- 
ston and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Livingston  and 
their  committees,  is  finished  for  another  year. 
Nebraska  City  Is  a  little  bit  tired,  a  little  bit 
relieved  and  highly  pleased  with  successful 
holiday. 

The  weather  Sunday  was  made  to  order 
for  a  celebration.  The  sun  slipped  behind 
clouds  occasionally,  but  In  general  it  was  a 
bright,  blue-skied,  beautiful  day. 

Kids  of  all  ages  gathered  along  the  streets 
Sunday  afternoon  to  watch  the  parade,  one 
of  the  largest  ever  staged  here.  Saddle  clubs, 
clowns,  bands,  floats,  cars  and  other  units 
provided  variety. 

■me  best  of  the  lot.  In  the  opinion  of 
judges  Mrs.  Dwaine  Boss,  Mrs.  Chester  Loofe 
and  Robert  McConnelee,  was  the  float  de- 
signed by  the  Nebraska  City  Jaycees  and 
local  Applegrowers.  It  featured  a  large  red 
apple,  which  opened  to  reveal  Llnnea  Season. 
Miss  Nebraska  City.  The  float  proclaimed 
that  Llnnea  is  "the  apple  of  our  eye." 

The  largest  group  to  participate  In  the 
parade  was,  as  usual,  the  Tangier  Shrine. 
The  numerous  units  Included  several 
shriners. 

Police  Chief  Clarence  Iversen's  order  of  no 
parking  on  Central  Avenue  during  the  pa- 
rade was  not  heeded.  But  despite  this,  pa- 
rade units  made  their  way.  Including  an  air- 
plane towed  on  Central. 

VFW  Commander  Bill  Rlvett  said  veterans 
were  overwhelmed  with  the  attendance  at 
the  Saturday  night  barbecue  at  the  Ponda 
Rosa  and  with  the  famUy  picnic  for  VFW 
members  and  families  at  the  Rlvett  home 
following  the  Sunday  parade. 

Approximately  800  persons  were  served  at 
the  »1  barbecue  at  the  Ponda  Rosa.  Music 
was  by  the  J-Bees  of  Nebraska  City. 

One  hvmdred  forty  were  served  Stmday  at 
the  picnic  at  the  Rlvett  home. 

Scimitar  Shriners  hosted  about  300  Shrin- 
ers and  families  at  a  barbecue  at  American 
Meter  grounds  Sunday  after  the  parade. 


Ralph  Leckenby,  Nebraska  City,  won  the 
TV  set  at  the  barbecue. 

Among  the  weekend  visitors  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Everett  Glbbs,  Grand  Island;  their 
daughter  Debra  and  granddaughter.  Erica 
Strueblng.  ^^     ^     . 

One  of  the  popular  visitors  at  the  fiy-in     . 
was  77-year-old  "Handy"  Andy  Strahm,  Bern, 
Kans.,  who  has  made  the  flights  to  Nebraska 
City  an  annual  event. 

Strahm  landed  his  Luscombe  smoothly  on 
the  asphalt  strip,  taxied  off  the  runway,  shut 
off  the  engine,  stepped  from  the  cockpit  and 
stood  on  his  head  .  .  .  "makes  you  feel 
good,"  he  said.  • 

Strahm  began  flying  In  1924.  He  bxUlt  his 
first  airplane. 

I  From  the  Nebraska  City  News-Press,  May  S, 

19691 
America's  First  Hope  Is  Peace,  Speaker  Bats 
America's  citizens  must  work  to  keep  ths 
country  strong,  and  when  that  aim  Is  accom- 
plished, rural  and  \irban  forces  should  co- 
operate to  buUd  again  the  life  we  used  to 
enjoy,  the  1969  Arbor  Day  speaker  said 
Sunday. 

William  Galbraith,  deputy  undersecretary 
for  congressional  relations  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  former  national 
commander  of  the  American  Legion,  ad- 
dressed the  crowd  gathered  near  the  east 
portico  of  Arbor  Lodge  mansion. 

He  said  that  the  first  hope  of  this  country 
is  for  peace,  and  added  that  some  govern- 
mental leaders  are  beginning  to  indicate  that 
negotiations  with  the  North  Vietnamese  may 
soon  be  possible. 

Galbraith  backed  the  proposed  antibal- 
llstic  missile  system,  however,  by  advocating 
strong  defenses  as  conducive  to  peace.  He 
said  that  he  Is  not  an  expert  on  weapons,  but 
went  on  to  say  that  many  of  the  ABM's 
opponents  are  not,  either. 

"Don't  listen  again  to  those  who  would 
sell  our  strength,"  he  said,  remarking  that 
perhaps  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  and 
Vietnamese  wars  could  have  been  prevented 
U  the  United  States  had  been  militarily 
strong. 

"I  don't  have  automobile  Insurance  be- 
cause I  expect  a  car  to  hit  me."  he  said.  "I 
have  It  for  protection  In  the  posslbUlty  that 
one  does." 

Galbraith  said  that,  In  addition,  to  work- 
ing toward  peace,  we  must  strive  for  a  better  , 
life  for  the  country's  citizens.  He  cited  a  sur- j 
vey  which  Indicated  that  56  per  cent  of  the, 
people  polled  do  not  wish  to  live  In  the  hlghly( 
urban  society  which  Is  evolving  In  the  United 
States.  He  said  only  15  per  cent  of  those  m 
cities  chose  to  live  there  because  they  wanted 
that  type  of  life. 

The  speaker  said  we  must  create,  through 
education,  new  jobs  which  wUl  enable  peo- 
ple to  Uve  in  rxu'al  America.  He  said  that 
many  industries  are  now  turning  to  new  areas 
such  as  the  smaller  towns  and  communities 
of  the  country.  , 

"We  will  all  have  to  work,"  he  said,  we 
cannot  depend  on  the  job  being  done  by 
legislators,  who  are  already  plagued  with 
problems  of  many  other  kinds." 

Galbraith  expressed  the  regrets  of  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Clifford  Hardin  at  being 
unable  to  participate  In  the  Arbor  Day  cele- 
bration. "I  think  that  the  third  secretary  of 
agrlcultiire  (J.  Sterling  Morton)  Is  with  us, 
at  least  In  spirit,"  he  added. 

Following  the  speech  ahd  the  group  singing 
of  "God  Bless  America."  trees  were  dedicated 
to  Mort  Porter.  1969  Arbor  Day  honoree,  and 
the  late  Grant  McNeel,  former  superintendent 
of  Arbor  Lodge. 

McNeel's  sons,  Richard  and  Oliver,  were 
here  from  Denver,  Colorado,  for  the  event. 

Porter  greeted  the  crowd  assembled  for 
the  program  as  "tree-planters  all."  He  said 
he  has  been  inspired  by  Arbor  Lodge  and 
the  trees  In  the  orchards  and  views  them  as 
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llvln?  proof  ot  the  reward*  of  planting  tre«. 
Porter  paraphrased  Joyce  Kilmer's  poem  by 
saying,  "Honors  are  given  to  fools  like  me, 
but  only  Ood  can  make  a  tree." 

Vem  Livingston,  Arbor  Day  co-chairman. 
Introduced  the  honoree.  He  said  that  the  tree 
planted  In  Porter's  honor  will  grow  and  re- 
main at  Arbor  Lodge  (or  all  to  see  and 
remember. 

Governor  Norbert  Tlemann.  a  college  class- 
mate of  Porter  and  Oalbralth,  referred  to 
Arbor  Day  as  "Nebraska's  ofllclal  salute  to 
spring." 

He  said  that  J.  Sterling  Morton  created  an 
attitude  toward  conservation  which  we  must 
continue.  He  cited  Arbor  Lodge  as  an  example 
of  conservation  of  a  heritage  and  added  that 
more  and  more  people  will  continue  to  use 
this  facility,  a  fact  which  was  emphasized 
by  the  constant  stream  of  people  walking  be- 
hind the  speakers  to  enter  the  mansion. 

Jac^  Mullen,  master  of  ceremonies,  read  a 
letter  from  Rep.  Robert  Oenney.  He  also  In- 
troduced special  guests  on  the  portico  and 
In  the  crowd  and  recognized  past  honorees 
Orove    Porter    and    Morton    Stelnhart. 

Nebraska  City  Mayor  Robert  McKUslck  wel- 

'cometT'guests  to  the  city  and  presented  a 

-paluWng    of    Arbor    Lodge    to    Mayor    Olen 

Zajlcek    of    Wllber.    the      sister    city. "    The 

painting  was  done  by  Mary  Obblnk. 

Anne  Davis  Laurltzen.  Ak-Sar-Ben  queen, 
presented  the  Ak-Sar-Ben  award  (or  the  best 
parade  entry  to  the  Jaycees  And  the  apple 
growers.  It  was  accepted  by  Dan  Dulmstra  and 
president  Herm  Royer. 

The  program  began  with  a  concert  by  the 
Nebraska  City  Senior  High  band.  The  colors 
were  presented  by  the  American  Legion  color 
guard  and  the  National  Anthem  was  played. 

The  Iflvocatlon  was  given  by  the  Rev.  Vic- 
tor Ireland,  pastor  of  the  First  United 
Methodist  church. 

A  solo.  "The  Hills  of  Home."  was  sung  by 
Austin  Wlrth,  accompanied  by  his  daughter, 
Janet  Huss.  He  also  led  the  group  singing. 

Music  by  the  Syracuse  High  girls  octet  was 
canceled  due  to  uineu. 


DECADE  OF  OCEAN  EXPLORATION 

Mr.  MAQNUSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  8.  I  introduced  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  23,  to  express  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  United  States  par- 
ticipate in  an  International  Decade  of 
Ocean  Exploration  during  the  1970's. 
which  would  include,  first,  an  expanded 
national  program  of  exploration  in 
waters  close  to  the  shores  of  the  United 
States:  second,  intensified  exploration 
activities  in  waters  more  distant  from 
the  United  States;  and.  third,  acceler- 
ated development  of  the  capabilities  of 
the  United  States  to  explore  the  ocesins 
and  particularly  the  training  and  educa- 
tion of  needed  scientists,  engineers,  and 
technicians. 

My  distinguished  colleagues,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Pong),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell), 
are  cosponsors  of  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. 

During  the  90th  Congress  an  identical 
Senate  concurrent  resolution  was  intro- 
duced and  approved  by  the  Senate,  but 
was  not  acted  on  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

When,  in  March  1968,  the  Interna- 
tional Decade  of  Ocean  Exploration  was 
first  proposed,  the  National  Council  on 
Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  De- 
velol)ment  contracted  for  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  National 
Academy  of  Engineering  to  conduct  a 


study  of  the  scientific  and  engineering 
aspect  of  U.S.  participation  in  the  pro- 
poised  decade.  This  was  done.  A  Joint 
steering  committee  was  formed  by  the 
two  academies. 

Dr.  Warren  S.  Wooster,  of  the  Scripps 
Institution  of  Oceanography,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Scientific  Committee  on 
Oceanic  Research  of  the  International 
Council  of  Scientific  Unions,  was  ap- 
pointed chairman,  and  William  E. 
Shoupp,  vice  president  of  the  Westing- 
house  Hectrlc  Corp..  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
vice  chairman. 

A  number  of  distinguished  scientists 
and  marine  engineers  were  named  to  the 
committee,  and  many  others  participated 
in  working  groups  or  panels  assigned  to 
different  phases  of  program  planning. . 

The  study  has  now  been  completed  and 
is  being  Jointly  issued  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  National  Acad- 
emy of  Engineering  under  the  title:  "An 
Oceanic  Quest." 

The  115-page  report  Includes  chapters 
on  geology,  geophysics,  and  nonliving  re- 
sources: biology  and  living  resources; 
physics  and  environmental  prediction: 
geochemistry  and  environmental  change : 
a  summary  with  major  recommenda- 
tions, and  a  prolog. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  this  prolog, 
which  outline  the  views  of  the  two 
academies  on  the  objectives  of  the  decade 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  j)e  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

INTCKMATIONAL  DXCAOE  OF  OCZAN  ExPLOtATION 

An  International  Decade  of  Ocean  Explora- 
tion has  been  proposed  for  the  1970's  to  give 
new  Impetus  to  those  studies  that  will  en- 
able man  to  realize  more  e(rectlvely  the 
promise  of  the  sea.  This  report  examines  the 
possible  scientific  and  engineering  content 
of  such  a  Decade,  particularly  with  regard 
to  U.S.  i>artlclpatlon.  and  considers  the  po- 
tential benefits  resulting  therefrom.  At  the 
same  time,  some  thought  has  been  given  to 
the  capabilities  required  and  the  constraints 
to  be  overcome  in  order  to  achieve  the  de- 
sired goals. 

DISTINGUISHING    FXATVKXS    OF   THZ    DECADE 

The  term  "International  Decade  of  Ocean 
Exploration"  can  be  Interpreted  very  broadly. 
Thus  the  Steering  Committee  gave  early  con- 
sideration to  the  features  that  could  serve 
to  distinguish  programs  of  the  Decade  from 
the  whole  of  ocean  science  and  engineering. 
A  broad  statement  of  the  basic  objectives  of 
the  Decade  was  developed,  as  follows: 

To  achieve  more  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  ocean  characteriatica  and  their  changes 
and  more  profound  uTideratanding  of  oceanic 
processes  for  the  purpose  of  more  effective 
utilization  of  the  ocean  and  its  resources. 

The  emphasis  on  utilization  was  considered 
of  primary  Importance.  In  contrast  to  the 
total  spectrum  of  oceanography  and  ocean 
engineering,  the  principal  foc\u  of  Decade 
activities  would  be  on  exploration  efTort  in 
support  of  such  objectives  as  (a)  increased 
net  yield  from  ocean  resources  (b)  predic- 
tion and  enhanced  control  of  natural 
phenomena,  and  (c)  Improved  quality  of  the 
marine  environment.  Thus  Decade  investi- 
gations should  be  Identlfiably  relevant  to 
some  aspect  of  ocean  utilization. 

T^e  word  "exploration"  has  a  number  of 
meanings,  extending  from  broad  recon- 
naissance to  detailed  prospecting.  Explora- 
tion effort  of  the  IDOE  should  Include  the 
scientific  and  engineering  research  and  de- 


velopment required  to  Improve  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  ocean,  Its  boundaries,  and  its  con- 
tents, and  to  understand  the  processes  that 
have  led  to  the  observed  conditions  and  that 
may  cause  further  changes  in  those  condi- 
tions. 

Of  all  the  ocean  investigations  that  will 
contribute  in  some  way  to  enhanced  utiliza- 
tion, we  believe  that  those  involving  coop- 
eration among  investigators  In  this  country 
and  abroad  are  particularly  appropriate  for 
the  Decade.  Decade  programs  would  often  be 
of  long-term  and  continuing  nature,  would 
require  the  facilities  of  several  groups,  and 
would  be  directed  toward  objectives  of  wide- 
spread, rather  than  local  or  special.  Interest. 
It  Is  anticipated  that  these  programs  within 
the  United  States  nuiy  be  cooperatively  im- 
plemented both  by  government  agencies  ( fed- 
eral and  state)  and  by  private  facilities  (aca- 
demic and  industrial). 

As  the  title  suggests,  international  coop- 
eration will  be  of  particular  Importance  Such 
cooperation  has  long  been  a  characteristic 
of  oceanography,  for  reasons  described  in  the 
following  paragraph  (from  "International 
Ocean  Affairs"  published  by  the  Scientific 
Committee  on  Oceanic  Research  in  1967) . 

The  world  ocean  covers  71 ''r  of  the  earth's 
surface.  Most  countries  have  sea  coasts  and 
make  some  use  of  the  sea,  although  national 
Jurisdiction  extends  over  only  a  small  fraction 
of  the  ocean's  area:  the  remainder  is  com- 
mon property.*  The  waters  of  the  world  ocean 
and  their  contents  intermingle  without  serl- 
out  restraint.  Many  oceanic  processes  are  of 
large  scale  and  are  driven  by  forces  of  plane- 
tary dimension.  The  organisms  inhabiting 
the  sea  are  Influenced  by  these  processes  and 
forces,  and  th^  distribution,  abundance  and 
behaviour  are  often  influenced  by  events  oc- 
curring far  beyond  the  territorial  limits  rec- 
ognized by  man. 

Most  international  cooperative  investiga- 
ticns  have  consisted  of  a  set  of  national  pro- 
grams suitably  modified  cmd  coordinated  to 
achieve  international  objectives.  The  Decade 
is  envisioned  as  a  period  of  Intenalfled  collab- 
orative planning,  development  of  national 
capabilities,  and  execution  of  national  and 
International  programs.  This  report  gives 
principal  attention  to  the  development^f 
U.S.  programs  that  could  contribute  to  4he 
Decade.  Integration  of  these  programs  and 
those  of  other  countries  into  a  comprehen- 
sive international  program  was  not  discussed 
in  detail,  but  has  been  left  for  consideration 
by  appropriate  international  bodies.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  report  will  be  a  useful  con- 
tribution to  those  discussions. 

In  the  light  of  the  goals  and  features  dis- 
cussed above,  there  appear  to  be  imprartant 
aspects  of  ocean  research  and  development 
that  lie  outside  the  framework  of  the  Decade. 
For  example,  some  aspects  of  theoretical  and 
experimental  research,  or-^he  development 
and  application  of  specific  efploitation  tech- 
niques, may  not  be  appropriate.  Some  ocean- 
ographlc  research  of  an  academic  nature  and 
certain  mlsslon-crientad  programs  of  govern- 
ment and  Industry  will  not  fit  logically  into 
the  Decade.  For  example,  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  De- 
velopment has  estimated  that  only  about  30 
percent  of  the  present  U.S.  federal  marine 
science  budget  (as  defined  by  the  Council) 
is  designated  for  programs  related  to  ocean 
exploration.  In  a  sense,  all  investigations  In 
the  ocean  wlU  contribute  to  the  goals  of 
the  Decade,  but  in  order  for  it  to  be  success- 
ful, a  definite  set  of  programs  must  be  deter- 
mined. The  distinguishing  features  discussed 
above  should  help  in  defining  this  set 

The  term  "Decade"  can  be  understood  in  a 
general  way  to  mean  the  1970'8.  Inception  of 
the  programs  must  await  completion  of  plan- 
ning and  the  availability  of  adequate  facili- 
ties and  funds.  Formal  completion  of  the 
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D«cade  might  be  scheduled  for  early  in  the 
1980"8.  Achievement  of  the  long-term  goals 
may  require  continuing  investigations  and 
adjustments  in  specific  programs  during  or 
following  the  Decade  as  the  effect  of  those 
investigations  on  economic  and  social  uses 
becomes  apparent. 

TTSXS   or   THE    OCEAN 

Among  the  ways  in  which  man  uses  the 
ocean,  the  foUowlng  activities  should  be 
includedii 

Use  of  living  resoxirces;  use  of  mineral  re- 
sources (Including  production  of  oU,  gas,* 
and  freshwater);  shipping  and  navlgaUon; 
fistabllshment  and  protection  of  coaatal 
works;  siting  and  maintenance  of  cables, 
pipelines,  and  tunnels;  disposal  of  wastes; 
forecasting  of  oceanic  and  atmospheric  con- 
ditions: warnings  and  forecasting  of  storm 
surges  and  tsunamis;  extraction  of  tidal  and 
thermal  energy;  recreation;  and  national  and 
collective  security. 

Each  of  these  activities  can  benefit,  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  extent,  from  the  results  of 
appropriate  Investigations  envisioned  for  the 
Decade.  In  the  long  run.  standards  of  living 
should  rise  with  the  greater  availability  of 
protein  foodstuffs  at  lower  costs  throughout 
the  world.  The  aggregate  supply  of  energy- 
producing  resources  wUl  be  greater  as  a  result 
of  offshore  production.  Other  resources,  both 
mineral  and  organic,  presumably  He  on  the 
continental  shelves  and  in  the  deep  ocean; 
geological  and  geophysical  recormaissance  is 
necessary  for  the  development  of  orderly  pro- 
grams of  detaUed  exploration  and  exploita- 
tion. A  basis  of  scientific  and  engineering  in 
formation  is  required  for  conservation  and 
management  and  for  iternational  agreements 
dealing  with  the  ocean  and  its  resources. 

Increased  use  of  the  ocean  and  ife  re- 
sources may  tend  to  exacerbate  the  already 
existing  potential  for  confilct  among  marl- 
time  nations.  Such  conflicts  usually  cannot 
be  resolved  exclusively  on  technical  grounds. 
Yet  there  is  a  significant  component  of  a 
technical  nature.  For  example,  fishing  dis- 
putes frequently  arise  from  lack  of  biological 
Knowledge  of  the  resource  being  exploited. 
Jurisdictional  disputes  over  the  resources  of 
the  sea  floor  may  be  due  in  part  to  inadequate 
scientific  and  engineering  information.  It  is 
hoped  that  Decade  programs  will  make  an 
important  contribution  to  the  diminution 
of  international  tensions  as  they  relate  to 
ocean  problems. 

With  regard  to  both  the  extractive  and 
the  nonextractive  uses  of  the  ocean,  Decade 
investigations  should  result  in  Improved 
prediction  of  envlronmentol  conditions  and 
may  lead  toward  eventual  modification  or  at 
least  limited  control  of  these  conditions. 
Better  forecasts  can  reduce  losses  of  life  and 
property,  permit  more  effective  planning, 
and  increase  the  eftclency  and  convenience 
of  operations  at  sea.  An  understanding  of 
the  consequences  of  intervention  in  the  ma- 
rine environment  should  reduce  deleterious 
effects  or  facilitate  exploitation  of  potentially 
beneficial  effects. 

Despite  their  focus  on  utilization,  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Decade  are  related  to  explo- 
ration and  knowledge  rather  than  to  the 
development  of  techniques  for  the  large-scale 
exploltiitlon  of  ocean  resources.  From  an 
economic  point  of  view,  application  of  this 
knowldege  should  provide  a  basis  for  greater 
output,  lower  costs,  and  improvement  in  the 
organization  of  production  and  use.  Antici- 
pated benefits  are  long-term  in  nature,  and 
juEtlficatlon  of  the  Decade  goes  beyond  im- 
mediate economic  returns. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  there  are 
legal,   economic,   and   social   aspects   to  en- 


hanced utilization  of  the  ocean  and  that 
these  aspects  must  also  be  Investigated  If 
the  benefits  of  the  Decade  are  to  be  attained. 
Therefore,  appropriate  proposals  of  thU  sort 
are  included  in  this  report. 

OBJEcrrvES  or  National  Participation  in 
THE  Decade 
The  objectives  of  any  nation  participating 
in    the'  Decade    could     be    summarized    as 
follows: 

1.  To  benefit  directly  the  growth  of  the  na- 
tional economy. 

2.  To  obtain  information  required  tor 
management  and  conservaUon  of  resources, 
for  improving  the  effectiveness  of  nonextrac- 
tive uses;  for  prediction,  control,  and  im- 
provement of  the  marine  environment:  and 
for  the  making  of  sound  poliUcal.  legal,  and 
scrcloeconomlc  decisions  related  thereto. 

3.  To  provide  the  technical  basis  for  the 
reduction  of   International   confUcts  in   the 

4.  To  benefit  directly  the  economies  and 
populations  of  developing  countries. 

6.  To  Increase  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing of  the  ocean. 

6  To  expand  the  technical  reeource  base 
(manpower,  facilities,  and  technology)  for 
future  ocean  research  and  utilization. 

The  United  SUtes  U  already  extensively 
engaged  in  the  development  of   ocean  re- 
sources   both  in  local  waters  and  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  world  ocean.  U.S.  private 
interests  are  investing  large  sums  in  explora- 
tion and  drilling  for  oil,  in  capital  and  labor 
in  the  fisheries.  In  coastal  development,  in 
marine  transportation,  and  In  other  uses  of 
the  ocean.  The  government  Is  also  incurring 
large  expenses  in  connection  with  utilization 
of  the  ocean  and  Its  resources.  At  the  same 
time,  significant  revenues  are  accruing  as  a 
result  of  these  activities.  Over  the  past  20 
years.  Income  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  collected 
as  bonuses,  rentals,  and  royalties  on  offshore 
oil  and  gas  leases  exceeded  $3  bllUon.  Royal- 
ties alone  in  1968  were  nearly  $200  million. 
Large    amounts   were    also    paid    to   several 
coastal  states.  Investigations  such  as  those 
proposed  for  the  Decade  are  necessary   for 
the  rationalization,  protection,  and  extension 
of  Investment  opportunities  for  capital  both 
off   our   own   coasts   and    elsewhere   in    the 
world. 


LAOS 


•  For  simplicity  we  Include  oil  and  gas 
among  the  "mineral"  resources  though  strict 
use  of  this  term  includes  only  the  inorganic 
materials. 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
our  generals  and  industrialists  with  huge 
defense  contracts  are  apparently  bent 
on  extending  the  immoral,  undeclared 
war  we  have  been  waging  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  Laos.  American  planes  have 
been  flying  sometimes  as  many  as  300 
missions  a  day  over  that  small  Asiatic 
nation.  Also,  American  taxpayers  have 
been  financing  the  75,000-man  Laotian 
army.  About  90  percent  of  the  2.300,000 
citizens  of  Laos  are  illiterate.  This  dis- 
tressing fact  indicates  that  American 
money  could  be  used  for  better  things 
than  guns. 

Americans  should  know  one  mteresting 
fact  about  the  struggle  in  Laos:  The  cur- 
rent ruler.  Prince  Souvanna  Phouma,  is 
anti-Commimist.  The  nominal  head  of 
the  opposing  Commimist  forces  is  Prince 
Souphanouvong,  Phouma's  younger  half- 
brother.  The  United  States  can  ill-afford 
to  enter  into  what  is,  in  great  part,  a 
family  squabble.  Furthermore,  of -more 
than  30  countries  I  have  visited  in  Asia, 
Africa,  Europe,  and  South  America,  Laos 
appeared  the  most  underdeveloped.  It  is 
not   worth   the    life    of    one   American 
jDimgster. 


CONSUMER  BOYCOTT  OF  TABLE 
GRAPES 

Mr  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  thou- 
sands of  individuals  and  organizations 
across  the  Nation  have  announced  sup- 
port for  the  consumer  boycott  of  table 
grapes,  and  for  the  goals  and  objectives 
of  the  United  Farm  Workers  Organizmg 
Committee,  AFL-CIO—UFWOC— which 
is  caUing  for  the  boycott. 

It  is  important  to  understand  that  the 
boycott  has  been  called  only  after 
UFWOC  has  exhausted  every  other  pos- 
sible avenue  to  peacefully  resolve  their 
dispute  with  the  grape  growers.  No  other 
method  remains  for  farmworkers  to  ex- 
press themselves  in  the  tradition  of  non- 
violence they  profess. 

No  reasonable  person  looks  forward  to 
a  boycott,  or  a  strike,  or  a  picket  line. 
Strikes  and  boycotts  are  costly;  and 
costly  to  all  parties  involved. 

The  strike  is  costly  to  the  farmworkers. 
They  are  not  middle-  and  upper-class    , 
Americans  who  have  the  opportunity  to    j 
work  regularly.  Farmworkers  are  on  the 
bottom  rung  of  the  economic  ladder. 

Growers  suffer  economic  hardships  i 
from  the  boycott:  sales  are  down,  ship-  I 
ments  are  reduced,  prices  are  cut.  The 
entire  agricultural  economy  includmg 
the  transportation  industry,  wholesale 
and  retail  businesses,  and  the  consumer 
are  adversely  affected.  ,     »i. 

Furthermore,  and  imfortunately,  those    | 
that  do  support  the  boycott  run  the  risk 
of  being  attacked  and  slandered  by  per- 
sons that  label  the  consumer  boycott  as 
unlawfiU  secondary  activity,  laden  with 
violence,  and  denying  free  choice.  Tlicse 
chaises  are  not  supported  by  the  facts. 
The  boycott  involves  the  exercise  of  free 
speech,  the  use  of  the  primary  consumer 
product  ^boycott,    and    peaceful,    non- 
violent appeals.  These  methods  are  part 
of  our  Nations  democratic  tradition  and  . 
are  oft  used  as  avenues  to  social  change, 
I  for  one,  will  not  forsake  my  belief  in 
justice  and  equality  for  farmworkers  in 
the    face   of    the    half-truths    and   in- 
nuendoes that  distort,  misrepresent,  and 
malign   the   farmworkers'   primary   ob- 
jective. .         .. 
Why  then,  support  a  cons'omer  boycott 

of  table  grapes?  , 

I  support  the  grape  boycott  because  i 
firmly  believe  that  human  dignity,  and 
the  guarantee  by  contract  of  improved 
living  and  working  conditions  through 
coUective  bargaining,  are  goals  worth 
pursuing. 

The  grape  boycott  serves  as  an  effective 
device  for  explaining  the  just  cause  of 
the  farmworkers,  and  the  continued  re- 
sistance of  the  growers.  It  is  the  kind  of 
economic  weapon  that  can  permit  us.  as 
citizens,  to  tell  growers  that  we  repudiate 
their  failure  to  recognize  the  worth  and 
dignity  of  human  beings,  and  that  we, 
look  with  scorn  on  their  failui-e  to  bar- 
gain with  the  farmworkers  as  men. 

That  the  imion  has  exhausted  all  thei 

^  possible  avenues  in  its  nonviolent,  direct 

action  appeal  for  dignity   and  respect 

from  California  growers  of  table  grapes 

is  a  matter  of  public  record: 

The  imion  has  informed  the  table 
grape  growers  of  its  majority  representa^ 
tive  status  among  the  growers'  employees. 
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but  the  employers  b*ve  refused  to  recog- 
nise the  union. 

The  union  has,  in  the  past,  requested 
growers  that  third  parties — clergymen, 
professors.  Industrialists — conduct  secret 
ballot  election  to  determine  the  choice  of 
their  employees,  but  the  employers  have 
refused  to  cUscuss  the  matter.  The  union 
has  overwhelmingly  won  every  election 
conducted  in  the  wine  grape  Industry, 
and  the  bargaining  relationship  has  been 
described  by  many  wine  grape  growers 
with  contracts  as  "remarkably  good." 

The  union  has  requested  coverage  of 
the  agriculture  industry  imder  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act.  but  the  table 
grape  growers  have  consistently  opposed 
such  coverage. 

The  union  has  successfully  enlisted  the 
support  of  thousands  of  individuals,  po- 
litical leaders  and  parties,  local  govern- 
ments, and  church  groups — but  the 
growers  have  Ignored  their  pleas  for  un- 
derstanding. The  growers  have  resorted 
tQ  mlsl^dlng  and  untruthful  statements, 
and  tried  to  Impose  unacceptable  con- 
clusions on  the  public  through  an  exten- 
sive and  costly  newspaper,  radio,  and 
television  campaign. 

The  union  has  called  strikes  at  actual 
work  sites,  but  the  growers  have  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  in  thousands  of 
strikebreakers,  and  local  courts,  domi- 
nated by  conservative  Interests,  have 
quickly  and  devastatlngly  enjoined  the 
union's  activities. 

The  union's  position  as  a  majority  rep- 
resentative of  farmworkers  has  been  met 
not  with  grower  recognition,  but  with  the 
formation  and  domination  by  growers  of 
a  company  union  which  only  recently 
was  exposed  in  sworn  affidavits  to  the 
Labor  E>epartment. 

In  short,  the  union's  dedication  to 
nonviolent,  direct  action  as  a  tactic  to 
obtain  human  dignity  and  collective  bar- 
gaining agreements  has  been  met  not  In 
a  spirit  of  conciliation  and  mediation, 
but  Instead  by  hard,  cold,  blind  resist- 
ance. 

I  support  the  boycott  because  it  is  one 
way  to  let  the  growers  know  that  Amer- 
ican citizens  will  not  remain  silent  or 
inactive  when  o\u-  fellow  human  beings 
are  deprived  and  ignored. 

I  want  our  Nation's  farmworkers  to 
know  that  I  understand  their  struggle 
for  dignity,  respect,  and  their  fair  share 
of  power.  They  have  been  left  deprived, 
desperate,  frustrated,  and  powerless :  De- 
prived of  any  political  power;  deprived 
of  any  economic  power;  deprived  of  cul- 
tural identity  or  pride;  deprived  of  the 
right  and  the  opportimity  to  express 
their  point  of  view;  and,  deprived  of 
everything  that  most  Americans  take  for 
granted. 

Tlie  consiuner  boycott  of  table  grapes 
is  one  effective  way  of  guaranteeing  mi- 
grant and  seasonal  farmworkers  the 
power  to  speak  for  themselves.  In  the 
final  analysis,  solutions  to  their  problems 
depend  on  their  ability  to  gain  the  fair 
share  of  power  that  has  been  denied  to 
them  for  so  long.  Our  primary  responsi- 
bility is  to  free  the  people  from  the  in- 
stitutions that  perpetuate  powerlessness. 
I  support  the  strike  and  the  table  grape 
boycott  because  I  think  It  is  one  way  to 
bring  about  that  freedom. 
The  energy  and  dedication  extended  to 


this  boycott  will  bring  the  powerlessness 
that  the  migratory  fsomworkers  and  the 
rural  poor  face  to  the  attention  and  the 
conscience  of  the  American  people. 

The  boycott  will  show  America  the  in- 
justice suffered  by  her  hardest  working, 
yet  lowest  paid,  citizens.  The  tragic 
reality  of  powerlessness  must  be  told 
honestly  and  f orthrlghtly,  and  then,  and 
only  then,  will  we  hear  the  public  clamor 
that  says,  "Stop,  we  have  done  enough 
damage." 

As  Cesar  Chavez  has  said: 

TbA  consumer  boycott  Is  tba  only  open 
door  In  the  dark  corridor  of  notblngneM 
down  whlcb  farmworkers  have  had  to  walk 
for  so  many  years.  It  Is  a  gate  of  hope 
through  which  they  expect  to  find  the  sun- 
Ught  of  a  better  life  for  (.hemaelves  and  tbelr 
famines.  To  get  from  where  they  are  to  where 
they  want  to  be,  they  must  go  together.  They 
must  organize,  and  for  workers  that  means 
to  unionize  .  .  .  The  workers  had  the  choice 
between  crawling  and  striking.  They  say  they 
will  no  longer  be  the  last  vestige  of  tba 
crawling  American.  They  struck. 

I  am  supporting  that  strike  by  boy- 
cotting table  grapes. 


STENNIS     PROMOTES     EFFICIENCY 
IN     MILITARY    BUDGET 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  York  Times  of  Sunday,  May  25. 
1969,  contains  an  Interesting  and  highly 
slgnlilcant  report  of  the  efforts  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  (Mr.  Stennis)  to 
require  a  much  closer  analysis  of  the 
military  budget,  especially  with  regard 
to  the  procurement  of  major  weapons 
systems,  than  we  have  had  in  the  past. 

The  article  relates: 

An  agreement  has  been  worked  out  with 
the  Defense  Department  under  which  the 
subcommittee  will  receive  detailed  reports 
every  three  months  on  31  weapon  projects 
that  comprise  more  than  50%  of  defense 
procurement  and  research  and  development. 
Procurement  amotmts  to  $24  bUUon  of  the 
budget,  and  research  and  development  an- 
other $8  blUlon. 

Mutually  agreed  upon  starting  points  on 
the  originally  estimated  coet,  technical  per- 
formance and  development  and  production 
schedules  for  each  project  are  being  estab- 
lished. The  subcommittee  staff  will  monitor 
the  programs  by  comparing  the  quarterly  re- 
ports against  these  original  bases  to  detect 
cost  escalation,  decline  In  technical  per- 
formance   and    schedule    slowdowns. 

If  there  Is  any  major  program  change 
between  the  quarterly  reporting  periods,  the 
Defense  Department  has  agreed  to  notify  the 
subcommittee  Immediately. 

The  Bubconunlttee  hopes  that  the  timeli- 
ness of  the  information  wlU  enable  It  to 
force  corrective  action  before  major  dam- 
age occun. 

Mr.  President,  this  action  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  is  highly  welcome.  It 
is  precisely  the  kind  of  more  careful  mon- 
itoring of  defense  spending  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Economy  In  Government, 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  calls 
for  in  a  report  to  be  Issued  today  and 
which  I  Intend  to  place  in  full  in  the 
Record. 

The  excellent  work  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  should  be  supple- 
mented, as  our  report  recommends,  with 
far  more  comprehensive  and  systematic 
reports  by  the  General  Accounting  Office. 
The  Independence  and  expertise  of  the 


GAO  makes  such  regidar  and  ctmplete 
reports  most  desirable.  In  addition,  the 
Department  of  Defense  should  collect 
complete  data  on  both  prime  contracting 
and  subcontracting.  The  department 
should  require  contractors  to  keep  books 
and  records  on  firm  fixed  price  contracts 
showing  the  costs  of  manufacturing  all 
components  In  accordance  with  uniform 
accounting  standards.  Congress  should 
make  the  submission  of  cost  and  pricing 
data  mandatory  under  the  Truth  in  Ne- 
gotiating Act  except  when  competitive 
bidding  has  been  formally  advertised.  At 
present,  the  GAO  has  found  that  the  full 
costs  are  not  available  in  90  percent  of 
procurement. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  New 
York  Times  article,  reporting  on  the  re- 
cent actions  of  the  Preparedness  Sub- 
committee of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, be  printed  in  the  Recorii,^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  25,  1069 J 
Closxb  Study  Srr  ron  Akms  Bttdcet:  Sten- 

Nis  Creates  Ststeii  To  Promote  Cost  Er. 

FICXEMCT 

(By  Nell  Sbeehan) 

Washincton,  May  24. — Senator  John  Sten- 
nls.  Democrat  of  Mississippi,  has  created  new 
machinery  to  provide  his  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  with  a  much  more  de- 
tailed examination  of  the  military  budget 
and  major  weapons  programs. 

The  Senator,  informed  sources  say.  set  up 
the  system  because  of  a  desire  to  force  the 
military  establishment  to  adopt  better  man- 
agement techniques  ^d  also  In  response  to 
the  growing  antlmlUtary  sentiment  In  Con- 
gress. 

The  closer  scrutiny  of  the  current  S80-bll- 
Uon  budget  does  not  Imply  any  wish  by  Mr. 
Stennis  to  make  the  kind  of  amputatlve  cuts 
In  defense  spending  the  antagonists  of  the 
armed  services  desire.  They  contend  that 
drastic  surgery  Is  necessary  to  channel  more 
resources  Into  domestic  problems,  especially 
thoee  of  the  dtlee. 

fOR    NEW   PROJECTS 

On  the  contrary,  the  Senator  has  always 
beUeved  that  powerful  armed  forcee  are  nec- 
essary for  the  nation's  security  and  he  wants 
to  keep  them  powerful.  He  favors  large  new 
•  •  •  bUUon  project  to  build  an  advanced 
Intercontinental  nuclear  bomber,  offlctaUy 
known  as  AMSA  for  Advanced  Manned  Stra- 
tegic Aircraft. 

Mr.  Stennis,  a  67-year-old  former  Missis- 
sippi Judge,  Is  a  conscientious  man  who  dis- 
likes waste  that  can  be  avoided  by  more 
efficient  spending  techniques.  He  Is  also  not 
averse  to  questioning  mlUtary  judgment  oc- 
casionally. He  Is  currently  expressing  reeer- 
vatlons  over  the  effectiveness  of  a  multl- 
blUlon-dolIar  Air  Force  plan  for  an  advanced 
defense  system  against  Soviet  nuclear  bomb- 
ers, called  AW  ACS  for  Airborne  Warning  and 
Control  System. 

And  he  knows,  the  sources  say,  that  In  the 
soiir  atmosphere  of  military  fallibility  gen- 
erated by  the  Vietnam  war,  he  will  have  to 
be  well  armed  to  defend  the  military  spend- 
ing authorization  blU  he  brings  to  the  floor 
this  summer  after  the  committee  hearings. 
The  relative  ease  with  which  his  predecessor 
as  committee  chairman.  Senator  Rlcliard  B. 
Rusaell  of  Oeorgla.  shepherded  sucfi  bills 
through  the  Senate  is  considerd  a  casualty 
of  the  war. 

"OOOD  HARD  LOOK" 

"This  year  we've  got  to  take  a  good  hard 
look  at  everything,"  one  source  said.  "When 
you  get  to  the  floor  you've  got  to  know  what 
you're  talking  about." 
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The  new  examlnaUon  system  consUts  es- 
sentlaUy  In  converting  the  Senate  Prepared- 
ness Investigation  Subcommittee,  the  chair- 
manship of  which  Mr.  Stennis  retained  after 
he  took  over  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
In  January.  Into  an  analytical  and  Investigat- 
ing arm  of  the  main  committee. 

In  previous  years  the  subcommittee  oper- 
ated more  or  less  Independently,  looking  Into 
the  adequacy  of  the  logistics  support  given 
the  troops  in  Vietnam  and  the  combat  readi- 
ness of  the  Strategic  Reserve  In  the  United 
SUtee  as  weU  as  the  forces  In  Europe  and 
South  Korea. 

Now  the  subcommittee  Is  concentrating  on 
the  military  budget  Itself  and  the  most  Im- 
portant individual  weapons  programs.  Two 
cost  analysU  from  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  the  Congressional  watchdog  agency, 
have  been  added  to  the  six-man  subcommit- 
tee staff. 

EVERT  3  MONTHS 

An  agreement  has  been  worked  out  with 
the  Defense  Department  under  which  the 
subcommittee  wUl  receive  detaUed  reports 
every  three  months  on  31  weapon  projects 
that  comprise  more  than  50  per  cent  of  de- 
fense procurement  and  research  and  develc^- 
ment.  Procurement  now  amounts  to  $24-bU- 
Uon  of  the  budget  and  research  and  develop- 
ment another  S8-bUllon. 

Mutually  agreed  upon  starting  points  on 
the  originally  estimated  cost,  technical  per- 
formance and  development  and  production 
schedules  for  each  project  are  being  estab- 
lished. The  subcommittee  staff  will  monitor 
the  programs  by  comparing  the  quarterly  re- 
ports against  these  original  bases  to  detect 
cost  escalation,  decline  In  technical  perform- 
ance and  schedule  showdowns. 

If  there  Is  any  major  program  change  be- 
tween the  quarterly  reporting  periods,  the 
Defense  Department  has  agreed  to  noaiy  the 
subcommittee  immediately. 

The  subcommittee  hopes  that  the  timeli- 
ness of  the  InformaUon  will  enable  it  to  force 
corrective  action  before  major  damage  occurs. 
The  31  programs  Include  the  Navy's  $3- 
bllUon  to  «4-bUUon  new  destroyer  construc- 
tion project,  the  $12-bUUon  AMSA.  the  $5.2- 
bllllon  C-5A  jet  transport  program,  the  Navy  s 
$l-bllllon  nuclear  aircraft  carrier  project,  the 
Army's  caln  battle  tank-70  project  and  the 
Air  Force's  multlblUlon-doUar  plan  for  an 
advanced  Jet  fighter  called  the  P-16. 


YOUTH— OUR  LAST.  BEST  BRIDGE 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  Invite  the 
attention  of  Senators  to  a  report  to 
Urban  America  recently  issued  by  Mr. 
Lelan  P.  Slllin.  president  of  Northeast 
Utilities.  Hartford.  Conn.  It  is  concerned 
with  the  development  of  youth  programs 
under  Youth  Organizations  United— 
Y.O.U. 

The  report  is  both  Inspiring  and  dis- 
couraging. 

On  the  one  hand,  it  reflects  the  high 
achievements  in  both  creativity  and  ef- 
fectiveness attained  by  various  youth 
projects  around  the  country.  It  illus- 
trates the  successful  efforts  of  the  private 
sector  In  antipoverty  programs.  It  points 
to  conclusive  proof  that  "self-help"  Is 
far  more  than  a  deluded  ideal  of  the 
middle-  and  upper-classes. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  ob- 
stacles which  Y.O.U.  now  faces  point  out 
the  severe  limitations  with  which  all  too 
many  of  our  antipoverty  efforts  are  con- 
fronted: bureaucratic  delays,  adverse 
publicity,  and  Insiifflcient  fimds. 

I  believe  that  Y.O.U.'s  activities  can  be 
highly  Instnunental  In  alleviating  some 
of  the  pressures  created  by  the  "Genera- 


tion Gap"  and  urban  poverty.  I.  there- 
fore, urge  Senators  to  take  note  of  this 
fine  program,  and  to  give  It  their  full 
support,  should  the  opportunity  arise. 

I  congratulate  Mr.  Slllin  and  all  of  his 
associates  in  Y.O.U.  upon  compiling  a 
perceptive  and  concise  statement,  and 
upon  the  fine  work  which  they  have 
imderttiken. 

Because  the  text  of  this  report  con- 
tains such  a  significant  message.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  Is  Otrn  Answer  to  Angelo  Gon- 
zalez?— A  Report  on  the  Promise — and 
the  Needs — of  a  Nationwide  Youth 
Movement  in  the  Urban  Ghettos 
(By  Lelan  P.  Slllin,  Jr.,  member.  Board  of 
Trustees  Urban  America  Inc..  president. 
Northeast  UtUltles,  Urban  America  Inc.) 

introduction 
What  you  are  about  to  read  began  as  & 
routine  report  by  one  Urban  America  trustee 
to  his  fellow  members  of  the  board.  It  be- 
came more  Important  than  that,  because  the 
subject  of  the  report  Is  hope — hope  that  none 
of  US  can  afford  to  see  extinguished. 

At  Urban  America's  1968  annual  meeting 
in  Detroit,  we  had  as  guests  members  of 
former  gangs  from  cities  around  the  country 
which  had,  prldefully  and  spontaneously, 
turned  themselves  Into  constructive  self- 
help  groups  working  to  Improve  their 
neighborhoods.  The  yoimg  men  and  women 
were  a  revelation.  We  decided  on  the  spot 
to  see  how  Urban  America  could  help  them 
help  themselves.  Lelan  P.  Slllin  ^r..  president 
of  Northeast  Utilities,  agreed  to  act  as  chair- 
man of  a  boa^  committee  to  see  what  we 
might  do,  and  the  end  result  was  a  six- 
month  prograii  (later  extended  to  eight)  In 
which  Urba^Amerlca  attempted  to  be  a 
broker  betwe«a  the  youth  groups  and  the  re- 
sources tney  Seed. 

Lee  Slllin  put  a  great  deal  more  than  time 
Into  the  program.  He  became  deeply  In- 
volved with  tWiat  the  groups  were  trying  to 
do,  and  his  o^ncem  deepened  with  his  In- 
volvement. As  he  points  out  In  this  report, 
there  Is  a  great  deal  at  stake  In  the  youth 
movement — and  a  real  prospect  that  the 
groups  and  their  national  coordinating  of- 
fice. Youth  Organizations  United,  will  fall 
for  lack  of  support.  I  will  leave  It  to  him  to 
explain  why,  and  what  this  failure  could 
mean,  not  just  for  the  youths,  but  for  all  of 
us. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  gang  called  the  Dragons 
terrorized  Manhattan's  Lower  East  Side.  Now 
the  Dragons  have  changed  their  name  to  the 
Real  Great  Society  and  are  operating  an 
amazing  range  of  service  programs  In  their 
community,  financed  In  part  by  their  own 
business  enterprises.  Thugs  United  In  New 
Orleans  Is  now  Thugs  United,  Inc.,  not  as 
dramatic  a  change  of  name,  but  also  signify- 
ing that  what  was  once  a  gang  of  minority 
youth — with  all  the  violence  that  Implies — 
Is  now  a  self-help  corporation. 

The  same  thing  Is  happening  across  the 
country.  Some  350  former  gangs.  Involving 
perhaps  300,000  ghetto  youth,  have  gone,  as 
they  say,  "conservative" — have  turned  from 
crime,  from  killing,  to  commimlty  service 
and  bootstrap  business  enterprise.  They 
have  their  own  national  organization,  called 
Youth  Organizations  United.  And  they  have 
done  it  all  themselves. 

No  government  program,  no  private 
agency,  can  claim  this  transition  as  an  ac- 
oompllBhment.  Some  have  helped  by  provid- 
ing money  and,  just  as  important,  techni- 
cal assistance  and  advice.  But  the  change 
was  the  Idea  of  these  yoimg  people  them- 
selves. It  was  spontaneous  and  It  has  spread. 


It  Is  their  movement.  'Tliey  Intend  to  keep 
It  that  way. 

Consider  what  this  means.  The  members 
of  these  gangs-turned-groups  are,  in  every 
sense,  the  hard  core.  They  are  16  to  25  yeart 
old;  black,  Chinese-  and  Japanese-American, 
Puerto  Rlcan,  Mexican-American,  Indian. 
They  are  the  dropouts,  those  whom  society 
has  deemed  least  likely  to  succeed,  those  best 
represented  In  the  crime  statistics  and  the 
records  of  arrests  In  civil  dUorders.  They, 
live  with  poverty,  decay,  narcotics,  all  the 
hustles  of  the  ghetto  street.  They  are,  to  put. 
It  simply,  the  most  volatile  single  segment- 
of  our  society. 

Yet  they  have  decided  to  work  within  that  • 
society,  to  try  to  change  It  from  within.  Make 
no  mistake  about  their  motivation.  Few  of 
them  have  been  reached  by  oratory:  They 
remain  skeptical  about  society's  promises,  ' 
They  are  abrasive,  outspoken,  aggressive  in 
their  pride.  They  still  dress  like  gang  mem- 
bers and  talk  In  obscenities.  But  they  have 
decided,  for  now,  that  maybe  they  can  get 
more  for  themselves  and  their  communities 
by  working  Inside  the  system  rather_  than 
tearing  It  down. 

They  have  to  prove  It,  constantly,  on  the 
street.  They  have  to  deliver.  If  they  are  Im- 
patient. It  Is  because  their  constituents  are 
shore  Impatient.  There  Is  an  enormous  tug- 
of-war  going  on  for  the  aUeglance  of  ghetto 
youth,  and  the  groups  are  In  the  middle  of 
It.  Theirs  are  the  strongest  voices  being 
raised  against  rebelUon,  far  stronger  than 
any  outsider's  could  be. 

The  leadership  of  the  youth  groups  Is 
tough.  Intelligent,  dedicated,  and  would 
make  excellent  revolutionaries.  Instead,  they 
are  directing  their  talents  to  build  their  com- 
munities. But  their  belief  In  our  democratic 
and  capitalistic  system  is  under  constant 
challenge  by  others  who  advocate  destruc- 
tion of  our  society.  They  must  show  progress 
to  be  lUtened  to.  If  they  fall,  the  burning 
wUl  begin  again.  That  Is  a  fact,  not  a  threat. 
Right  now  the  odds  are  probably  In  the 
direction  of  faUure.  We  have  been  working 
with  these  groups,  and  with  Youth  Organiza- 
tions United  (YOU),  for  eight  months,  try.- 
Ing  to  bring  them  together  with  the  re- 
sources they  need.  The  response  has  been 
Inadequate.  As  this  Is  written  YOU  does  not 
have  the  money  to  meet  Its  payroll.  Frankly 
I  do  not  quite  imderstand  how  we  have  let 
Its  need — and  our  opportunity — go  by. 

I  do  know  what  the  consequences  of  fail- 
ure can  be.  The  lesson  wUl  be  clear  to  the 
young  people:  Society  responds  only  to 
threats.  Their  disillusionment  could  be  trag- 
ically destructive. 

This  report  Is  at  once  an  Introduction  to 
the  Inner-clty  youth  movement,  a  plea  for 
help,  and  a  warning.  These  groups  need  us, 
not  to  tell  them  what  to  do— they  are  ex- 
perts on  that— but  to  suggest  how  they  can 
do  It.  and  help  start  them  toward  their  goal 
of  self-sufficiency.  But  we  need  them  far 
more.  We  are,  at  this  moment,  two  socleUes, 
drawing  ever  further  apart  in  our  experiences 
and  perceptions  of  American  life.  The  youth 
groups  may  be  our  last,  best  bridge. 

GOING   conservative 

Any  representative  of  the  larger  society 
brings  hundreds  of  years  of  baggage  with 
him  when  he  first  confronts  one  of  the 
groups.  Therefore,  he  wlU  be  tried  and  tested 
endlessly  to  see  if  he  is  real.  It  Is  not  an 
easy  process  to  go  through,  but  the  rewards 
can  be  great.  The  hope,  the  force,  the  fiber 
of  these  young  pople  are  something  to  ex- 
perience. 

Words  and  pictures  cannot  take  the  place 
of  this  experience:  on  paper,  the  vitality  Is 
diluted  This  report  cannot  take  the  place 
of  involvement.  All  It  can  attempt  to  do  U 
describe  how  the  groups  are  going  about  the 
difficult,  always  tenuqus  process  of  t^lng  to 
play  a  new  and  confftruotlve  role  in  their 
communities. 
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For  the  Vice  Lords,  It  begftn  on  a  summer 
night  In  their  Chicago  ghetto  turf.  They  are 
noir  the  Conservative  Vice  Lords  Inc.,  with 
a  membership  of  10,000.  One  of  their  leaders, 
Bobby  Gore,  describes  how  It  happened: 

"As  a  gang,  we  ruled  the  streets  of  Lawn- 
dale.  Cars  were  stocked  with  shotgvms.  young 
men  were  mauled  In  street  battles,  and 
many  were  arrested  and  sent  to  jail.  But  now 
that's  over,  and  though  many  fellows  are 
restless,  most  are  looking  for  a  chance  to 
make  It  without  fighting,  stealing,  or  throw- 
ing Molotov  cocktails. 

"We  began  to  become  a  conservative  club 
one  evening  when  we  were  sitting  around — 
some  of  the  young  fellows  sipping  wine,  some 
pitching  pennies.  o?hers  getting  their  heads 
together  in  secret.  About  eight  leaders  from 
different  sets  were  together  at  one  of  o\ir 
usual  hangouts.  We  were  talking  about  our 
past  activities  and  close  calls  with  death  and 
.how  the  chances  of  being  maimed  for  life 
came  so  close.  We  were  Interrupted  by  one 
of  the  younger  fellows  who  was  In  the  secret 
talking  crowd.  He  told  us  he  wanted  to  take 
about  50  fellows  later  that  night  to  make 
a  fall.  We  asked  him  why  and  who  he  wanted 
to  fali'vn;  had  anyone  misused  him.  His  re- 
ply w««>we,  the  older  lords,  including  the 
fellows  who  were  In  Jail,  had  made  a  name 
and  they  wanted  to  keep  It  alive.  He  also 
mentioned  that  we  hadn't  made  a  fall  In  so 
many  months.  Then  the  rest  of  his  group 
Joined  In.  They  told  us  they  wanted  to  be 
like  us.  They  wanted  to  take  up  where  \fe 
left  off.  Their  intentions  were  to  hurt  any- 
one or  everyone  who  walked  the  streets  that 
night.  The  things  they  were  piannlng  to  do 
were  the  things  we  had  been  talking  at>out — 
about  how  restless  they  were  and  they  had 
to  have  something  to  do  with  themselves. 

"We  sat  up  all  night.  We  told  them  how  we 
saw  people  die.  people  begging  not  to  be  hit 
anymore  with  a  baseball  bat  or  a  chain,  how 
guys  got  cut  up,  how  the  people  and  police 
would  hate  their  guts,  and  how  they  may 
very  well  be  the  ones  who  get  killed. 

"Tou  would  be  surprised  at  the  words  these 
young  men  said.  They  said,  well  we  got  to 
have  something  to  do.  We  can't  get  Jobs, 
we're  too  old  to  go  back  to  school,  and  we're 
tco  big  tJ  play  gaffles.  What  else  Is  there 
to  do? 

"We.  the  leaders,  then  called  a  meeting  of 
younger  fellows.  We  told  them  we  knew  how 
they  felt  because  this  same  feeling  was  how 
we  got  Into  trouble.  We  told  them  we  didn't 
want  them  to  get  hurt  or  to  hurt  anyone 
and  we  would  try  to  find  something  for  them 
to  do.  Most  of  them  wanted  jobs;  some  wished 
they  could  get  back  in  school:  others  didn't 
care  what  they  got — they  were  just  tired  of 
the  same  old  routine. 

"As  Conservative  Vice  Lords  we  cannot 
ttim  our  backs  on  our  people.  If  we  don't 
listen,  who  else  can  they  turn  to?  We  are 
the  last  place  they  look  for  help.  With  the 
burden  of  these  kids  on  our  backs,  we  had 
to  turn  conasTTktlT*.'* 

When  a  gang  Uk«  the  Vice  LonU  fOM 
conservative,  it  seldom  changes  structure. 
The  leadership  simply  takes  on  new  titles: 
In  one  group,  the  first  runner  became  presi- 
dent of  the  corporation,  the  second  runner 
became  first  vice  president,  the  war  chief 
became  program  director,  and  the  war  lord 
took  charge  of  public  relations. 

What  does  change  are  the  activities.  Ttpl* 
cally,  the  gangs-turned-groups  operate  In 
two  ways:  They  take  on  direct  service  pro- 
grams in  the  community,  and  try  to  support 
them  through  profit-making  ventures.  They 
may  need  outside  financial  help  at  the  be- 
ginning, but  their  goal  Is  to  make  everything 
they  do  self-supported.  It  Is  an  ambitious 
goal.  In  the  context  of  ghetto  poverty,  but 
some  of  the  older  and  larger  groups  are  close 
to  achieving  It. 

In  Philadelphia,  for  example,  the  11,000- 
member  Young  Oreat  Society  bought  five 
old  school  buses.  With  them  it  runs  excur- 


sions, for  iwoflt,  to  Atlantic  City  and  else- 
where and  has  contracted  with  the  Board  of 
Education  and  University  of  Pennsylvania 
to  transport  students.  It  uses  the  money  and 
the  buses  to  take  neighborhood  children  to 
recreation  areas. 

The  Young  Great  Society  also  operates  a 
halfway  house  for  boys  from  problem  homes, 
a  tutorial  program,  a  day-care  center  for 
working  mothers,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
two  Philadelphia  hospitals,  an  alcoholic  and 
narcotics  center  which  currently  treats  80 
patients  a  week.  With  Philadelphia  General 
Hospital  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Hospital,  It  also  operates  a  general  health 
center  serving  250  patients  a  week.  Each 
year  it  has  given  emergency  fuel,  heat,  and 
fitxanclal  help  to  more  than  600  families. 

These  activities  are  beginning  to  be  sup- 
ported by  profits  from  The  Young  Great  So- 
ciety's holding  company,  Mantua  EUiterprlses 
Inc..' formed  two  years  ago  and  named  for 
the  former  gang's  West  Philadelphia  turf.  It 
manufactures  pillows,  blankets,  window 
casements,  and  electrical  parts.  Mantua  now 
has  a  contract  with  a  major  corporation  to 
produce  camera  parts,  and  Is  arranging  the 
gradual  acquisition,  over  a  five-year  period, 
of  a  plant  manufacturing  electric  circuit 
boards. 

The  group's  for-profit  activities,  of  course, 
also  serve  a  training  function.  The  Young 
Great  Society  has  been  Involved  in  housing 
rehabilitation  for  such  groups  as  the  Urb€tn 
Mlssloner's  Fund  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Philadelphia  Friends  Hous- 
ing Inc..  through  which  its  members  learned 
plumbing,  carpentry,  drafting,  and  other 
construction  skUls.  Prcxn  this  activity  grew 
the  more  ambitious  concept  of  turning  one 
street  In  the  neighborhood  into  a  "model 
block. "  Working  with  the  local  Urban  Coali- 
tion, the  group  proceeded  to  line  up  the  help 
it  needed  to  make  the  concept  reality.  Phila- 
delphia Gas  Works  put  up  "front  money" 
for  purchase  of  the  27  properties,  planning, 
and  consultant  fees.  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania offered  to  train  members  of  the  group 
In  real  estate  and  mortgage  finance.  Several 
Urban  Coalition  member  firms  are  Interested 
In  locating  branches  In  the  model  block  and 
using  Young  Great  Society  members  as  per- 
sonnel and  managers. 

The  Young  Great  Society  has  entered  Into 
partnership  with  a  registered  architect  who 
has  done  the  site  plans  and  working  draw- 
ings for  the  model  block  and  will  be  involved 
In  future  projects  Members  of  the  group  will 
work  In  the  firm  as  part-time  draftsmen  and 
apprentices.  The  work  of  rehabilitation  will 
t>e  done  by  25  members  now  enrolled  In  a 
vocational  program  coeponsored  by  the  Urban 
Coalition:  each  is  a  pre-apprentlce  In  one  of 
the  building  trades  and,  while  working,  is 
required  to  attend  classes  on  housing  re- 
habilitation and  get  his  high  school  diploma. 
Eventually  the  25  will  be  the  core  of  a  Young 
Great  Society  contracting  firm. 

Thus,  the  model  block  project  will  yield 
more  than  27  rehabilitated  houses.  While 
revitalizing  part  of  the  community,  physically 
and  economically.  It  also  will  provide  Young 
Great  Society  members  with  Jobs,  training — 
and  futures. 

This  sense  of  future  also  is  evident  In  the 
youth  groups'  emphasis  on  education.  In  New 
York  City,  the  Real  Oreat  Society  established 
the  University  of  the  Streets"  and  in  the 
first  year  registered  1.600  students  In  classes 
ranging  from  English  and  mathematics  to 
art  and  the  theory  of  Jazz.  The  teachers  are 
volunteers,  sometimes  no  older  than  the  stu- 
dents, and  the  classes  often  meet  in  their 
apartments  or  offices. 

The  Way  in  Minneapolis  operates  the 
Chain  Oang  Laboratory  School  for  75  prob- 
lem children.  Its  principle  Is  "everyone  a 
teacher,  everyone  a  student":  A  youngster 
with  sixth-grade  ability  in  arithmetic  teaches 
another  on  the  second-grade  level,  and  Is 
paid  for  his  teaching  time.  Parents  of  the 


students  also  are  brought  in  as  teachers, 
both  to  Involve  them  In  their  children's  edu- 
cation and  expand  their  own.  All  teaching 
Is  on  a  one-to-one  basis;  each  student  has 
his  own  individual  curriculum,  related  closely 
to  the  situation  of  his  life.  Teaching  meth- 
ods are  fiexible :  In  English  and  mathematics, 
lessons  are  fitted  to  popular  songs  and 
dances. 

Tutors  and  big  brothers  to  the  students 
are  a  team  of  "fioating  workers."  All  have 
had  their  own  problems  as  dropouts  and  de- 
linquents. They  can  speak  with  an  authority 
no  truant  officer  could  match.  An  Insurance 
executive  who  worked  with  a  group  on  a 
similar  project  spoke  of  the  impact  the 
young  people  can  have  on  each  other:  "They 
know  how  to  reach  one  another.  They  always 
use  themselves  as  examples.  When  they  see 
a  kid  using  dope,  they  say.  Look,  I've  used 
it  and  I  know.  Oo  you  want  to  go  through 
what  I  did?'  " 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  by-product 
of  the  youth  groups'  activities  is  pride.  In  self 
and  In  community.  The  Conservative  Vice 
Lords  operate  a  "soul  shop"  called  the  Afri- 
can Lion  that  manufactures  clothing  and 
Jewelry.  Warren  V.  Gilmore,  then  a  member 
of  the  Lords  and  now  president  of  YOU,  de- 
scribed the  shop's  opening: 

"Some  women  in  the  neighborhood  made 
beautiful  drapes  which  covered  the  windows 
of  a  storefront  completely.  Inside,  we  were 
working  like  mad  remodeling.  Each  day  peo- 
ple walking  by  would  become  more  and  more 
curious,  peeking  In  the  window  to  see  if  they 
could  see  what  was  happening.  One  day.  Just 
an  hour  before  rush  hour — we  drew  the 
drapes — and  in  the  windows  were  all  kinds 
of  tropical  trees,  rhododendron,  a  fish  tank, 
and  wild  grass.  The  people  were  amazed.  The 
kids  would  pack  the  window  every  day  com- 
ing and  going  to  school.  Nothing  beautiful, 
nothing  first-class  like  this  had  ever  hap- 
pened in  the  ghetto,  and  what  made  It  most 
important  was  that  it  was  done  by  the  peo- 
ple themselves." 

Neighborhood  residents  quickly  began 
coming  around  to  the  shop  to  do  more  than 
buy.  A  newspaper  was  started  there,  and  later 
an  art  instruction  and  exhibit  center  called 
"Art  &  Soul."  The  African  Lion  became  the 
focus  of  community  pride,  a  symbol  of  suc- 
cess in  a  neighborhood  where  there  are  few. 

The  groups  also  have  impact  on  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole  by  trying  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  the  ghetto  and  the  "outside 
world."  As  one  of  their  first  programs,  the 
Mission  Rebels  In  San  Francisco  established 
an  "Institute  to  Educate  the  Establish- 
ment." The  Institute  consisted  of  seminars 
between  members  of  the  Rebels  and  repre- 
sentatives of  business,  labor,  schools,  the 
police,  and  social  agencies.  Said  one  manu- 
facturer about  the  early  meetings:  "We 
gathered  together  with  box  lunches  and  sat 
arotind  on  wooden  benches.  There  was  some 
abuse,  a  lot  of  bitter  exchange,  but  we  all 
learned  something." 

In  February  of  1969,  the  Conservative  Vice 
Lords  held  an  open  house  for  the  police. 
Their  Invitation  went  like  this: 

"OxAi  Lt.  BrcKNEY :  The  Conservative  Vice 
Lords  are  holding  an  open  house  for  police- 
men, only,  on  Wednesday,  February  26,  1969. 
There  has  been  many  misunderstandings  be- 
tween police  and  the  community,  and  as  a 
group  once  Identified  with  gang  activity, 
we  have  had  confrontations  with  the  police 
which  at  times  we  caused  but  which  at  other 
times  were  provoked  by  the  police.  .  .  . 

"During  the  past  year.  Conservative  Vice 
Lords  Inc.  has  developed  many  new  pro- 
grams In  Lawndale:  Teen  Town,  The  African 
Lion,  Art  &  Soul,  the  House  of  Lords,  sum- 
mer beautlflcatlon,  and  a  Tenants  Rights 
Action  Oroup.  Throughout  this  period,  we 
have  enjoyed  open  communication  with 
some  policemen  while  with  others  there  has 
been  mutual  fear  and  suspicion. 

"Many    police    cars    cruise    through    our 
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nalghborboods  and  pser  Into  the  wlndowv  of 
our  programs.  Perhaps  these  policemen  do 
not  feel  thsy  would  be  welcome  If  they  sim- 
ply came  In  to  see  what  was  happening. 
Tberef  ore.  In  the  hops  of  changing  attitudes 
pnH  developing  understanding  on  the  street, 
we  are  inviting  the  police  ^department  to 
visit  our  programs." 

During  that  day,  police  officers  walked  In- 
side their  beat,  looked  at  the  Lords'  projects, 
shot  pool  with  them,  and  talked. 

In  the  summer  and  fall  of  1968,  meinbers 
of  The  Way  in  Minneapolis  made  over  a 
thousand  speeches  to  black  and  white  audi- 
ences to  create  better  understanding.  It 
launched  VISTA-MC — a  reverse  VUta  pro- 
gram "to  educate  the  middle  class" — with 
the  aid  of  150  young  people  from  the  Amer- 
ican Friends  Service  Committee.  Five  cities 
since  have  asked  The  Way  for  help  In  design- 
ing similar  programs. 

TO   KXKP   BOPX   ALIVX 

It  would  be  gratifying  to  report  that  the 
groups  and  activities  described  above  are  the 
rule.  They  are  not.  They  are  the  solidly 
established  exceptions  who  have  succeeded 
in  getting  the  help  they  need  to  help  them- 
selves. Most  YOU  member  groups  have  not 
been  so  successful.  They  are  struggling  to 
stay  alive — to  stay  "conservative." 

YOU  Itself  was  formed  out  of  this  struggle. 
It  was  created  In  spring  of  1968  at  a  meeting 
of  60  youth  groups  In  East  St.  Louis.  The 
groups  realized  they  needed  a  national  or- 
ganization to  act  as  a  channel  of  6up];>ort, 
to  bring  their  movement  to  national  atten- 
tion, to  be  a  vehicle  for  exchanging  Ideas, 
programs,  Information  about  what  works  and 
what  doesn't.  "We  needed  to  show  each  other 
that  we  weren't  alone,"  said  one  leader,  "that 
there  were  brothers  trying  to  do  the  same 
thing  all  over  the  United  States." 

YOU  described  the  groups'  needs — and  Its 
own  functions,  present  and  potential,  In  a 
recent  report: 

"We  need  to  develop  a  system  whereby 
youth  groups  can  exchange  skills.  Ideas, 
sources  of  resources,  techniques  for  running 
programs,  and  Insights  and  perceptions.  We 
are  all  Isolated — unable  to  effectively  teach 
and  learn  from  each  other. 

"We  need  to  develop  the  capacity  to  train 
ourselves.  Our  leadership  Is  strong,  but  a 
leader  of  a  youth  group  Is  not  necessarily 
able  to  run  a  business  without  the  necessary 
training.  Also,  our  young  brothers  and  sisters 
have  to  be  trained  in  bookkeeping,  cash  flow, 
etc.  The  same  applies  to  many  areas. 

"We  need  to  be  able  to  provide  our  mem- 
bership with  skilled  technical  assistance  for 
their  programs  and  ideas  of  education,  social 
and  economic  development.  Our  member- 
ship should  have  available  as  capable  sources 
of  advice  and  consultants  as  anyone  else. 
YOU  needs  to  be  able  to  provide  this. 

"We  need  to  expand  our  membership.  The 
more  youth  we  can  serve,  the  more  they 
can  serve  each  other  and  their  communities. 
By  being  together,  by  working  for  things  that 
will  Improve  the  lives  of  the  poor,  we  will 
have  an  effective  and  positive  effect  on  otir 
communities. 

"YOU  needs  to  promote  and  help  members 
organize  activities  which  will  link  them  up 
with  the  mainstream  of  American  life.  We 
must  promote  the  establishment  of  business, 
education,  and  training  which  will  lead  to 
good  and  dignified  Jobs,  and  a  sense  of  op- 
timism and  pride.  « 

"YOU  also  has  a  role  to  play  In  the  white 
community.  In  the  suburbs.  In  bureaucracies. 
In  the  corporations.  In  the  state  capltols,  the 
city  halls,  the  Congress,  and  the  Wl^lte 
House.  We  can  do  the  Job  and  we  have  al- 
ready been  asked  to  educate  those  In  power 
about  our  communities  and  our  culture  of 
the  Inner-cltles,  the  reservations,  and  the 
dusty  towns  of  the  Southwest.  It's  a  two-way 
street.  If  society  la  to  survive,  the  power 
structure  needs  to  understand  the  needs  of 


the  haves,  the  have-nots,  the  young  and  the 
old.  We  in  YOU  can  do  our  part." 

urban  America's  efforts  to  assist  the  youth 
movement  began  with  individual  groups  but 
soon  focused  on  YOU.  The  program  staff — 
James  Goodell,  an  architect  and  planner,  and 
George  Washington  Jr.,  president  of  the 
United  Council  of  Dignity  in  San  Francisco — 
worked  tirelessly  to  make  contact  with  busi- 
nesses,'foundations,  and  government  agen- 
cies on  behalf  of  YOU  and  its  member  groups. 
(I  also  want  to  express  my  personal  gratitude 
to  Schuler  Meyer,  president  of  the  Edwin 
Gould  Foundation  for  Children,  who  was  a 
real  partner  In  the  effort.)  We  realized  that 
without  a  stxong.  national  organization,  the 
movement  would  falter  and  perhaps  fail.  A 
few  of  the  larger  individual  groups  would 
continue  on  their  own  momentum;  most  of 
the  others  probably  would  wither  for  lack  of 
direction  and  support. 

At  the  time  that  Urban  America  became 
Involved,  in  June  of  1968,  YOU's  prospects 
seemed  good.  Its  leaders  had  been  Invited  to 
Washington  to  negotiate  a  grant  with  a  con- 
sortium of  federal  agencies.  But  as  the  nego- 
tiations neared  completion,  a  controversial 
series  of  hearings  were  held  on  Chicago's 
Blackstone  Rangers — not  a  YOU  member — 
and  everything  came  to  a  halt. 

In  the  past  six  months  YOU  leaders  have 
taken  part  In  more  than  175  meetings  with 
potential  sources  of  funding,  describing  what 
they  are  doing  and  hope  to  do.  The  money 
these  meetings  yielded  Is  now  nearly  gone. 
YOU  President  Warren  V.  Gilmore  describes 
the  current  situation: 

"YOU  has  been  In  one  continual  funding 
crisis  since  the  day  It  was  formed.  We  have 
literally  lived  from  one  interim  grant  to  the 
next.  We  have  spent  at  least  three-fourths 
of  o\ir  time  In  talking  with  businessmen, 
foundations,  national  organizations,  and  the 
federal  government,  telling  about  YOU,  hear- 
ing that  they  were  very  Interested,  and  in 
several  cases  virtually  being  assured  that 
funds  would  be  forthcoming.  Yet  here  we 
sit,  not  knowing  where  the  next  payroll  Is 
coming  from. 

"You  might  wonder  how  TOU.  whose  pur- 
pose Is  to  work  as  a  service  organization  to 
the  groups,  can  maintain  Its  local  constitu- 
ency and  make  It  grow  even  though  we  can't 
begin  to  operate  the  programs  that  they 
need.  The  answer  is  that  TOU  Is  theirs.  It's 
the  only  thing  that  gives  them  identity.  We 
probably  can't  hold  their  hopes  much  longer. 
The  brothers  and  sisters  will  ■wait  only  so 
long. 

"Just  remember.  If  TOU  Is  choked  off  at 
the  top.  nothing  like  It  will  take  Its  place. 
See,  TOU  walks  a  tightrope  between  the 
pentup  frustrations  and  the  hopes  of  the 
kids  and  the  establishment.  The  younger 
brothers  and  sisters  have  drawn  the  line.  If 
they,  their  groups,  and  TOU  fall,  the  frus- 
trations will  be  unleabhed.  That's  no  good  for 
anyone." 

Like  the  individual  youth  groups,  TOU  Is 
determined  to  become  self-sufficient — if  It 
can  get  the  Initial  funding  to  stay  alive.  In 
April  of  1969,  YOU  formed  General  Metro- 
politan Communications  Corporation  (Gen- 
metro)  as  Its  profit-making  arm.  Initially 
financed  by  a  fully  subscribed  offering  of 
preferred  stock.  Genmetro's  focus  will  be  in- 
formation distribution  and  marketing.  Al- 
ready a  major  national  manufacturer  of  con- 
siuner  products  has  contracted  with  Gen- 
metro  to  distribute  samples  of  Its  products 
and  to  perform  market  surveys  In  12  major 
cities.  Gemnetro,  In  turn,  will  contract  with 
local  groups  to  carry  out  the  work.  Part  of 
the  profits  will  go  to  the  groups  and  part 
to  YOU. 

The  manufacturer  came  to  YOU  and  Qen- 
metro  not  only  to  help,  but  because  It  felt 
they  could  do  a  Job.  And  they  can:  Nobody 
knows  or  can  move  in  the  Inner-clty  better 
than  these  young  people.  They  are.  In  effect, 
the  best  consultants  or  contractors  we  can 


find;   they  are  the  professionals  In  ghetto 
problems. 

How  can  we  help  at  this  point?  One  way 
is  to  use  the  services  of  Gemnetro  and  the 
individual  groups.  Another  Is  to  provide  YOU 
with  the  initial  operating  funds  it  needs. 
Still  another  is  to  offer,  through  YOU.  tech- 
nical assistance  and  expertise.  Whatever  the 
means  you  choose.  I  can  promise  that  the 
deeper  the  Involvement  the  more  satlsfjring, 
and  revealing,  you  will  find  the  experience 
to  be. 

Let  me  close  by  telling  you  something  of 
what  you  will  find.  You  will  meet,  first  of 
all,  suspicion,  cynicism,  even  anger.  The 
young  people  will  test  your  motives.  They 
want  no  part  of  paternalism;  no  "do-gooders" 
need  apply. 

You  will  find  that  they  know  exactly  what 
they  want  to  accomplish  in  their  communi- 
ties, and  have  a  hard-edged  determination 
to  do  It.  You  may  find  that,  while  they  are 
verbal,  even  articulate,  there  are  large  gaps 
In  their  knowledge  of  how  to  go  about  achiev- 
ing their  objectives.  "The  youth  groups  I 
have  been  working  with  have  a  great  deal 
to  learn,"  a  lawyer  from  Louisiana  said. 
"T^e  leaders  are  very  fine  and  completely 
stralghtrBut  the  kids  are  reluctant  to  admit 
ignorance  .-about  basic  management."  Find- 
ing and  filling  such  gaps  Is,  In  part,  what  you 
are  there  for. 

You  will  come  to  see  the  special  kind  of 
reliability  that  comes  with  the  discipline  the 
groups  have  known  as  gangs.  They  see  that 
promises  are  kept.  "We  don't  have  any  late- 
ness or  absentee  problems  with  12th  and 
Oxford  people,"  said  a  Philadelphia  business 
executive.  "The  group  has  a  lot  of  pride,  and 
they  oversee  their  own  men.  When  you  have 
an  organizational  structure  as  well  defined  as 
a  former  gang.  It's  an  excellent  way  to  chan- 
nel energy.  When  we  can  get  someone  spon- 
sored by  12th  and  Oxford,  we  know  what  we 
are  dealing  with." 

And  you  will  find  that  the  situation,  In 
the  ghetto,  is  more  desperate  than  you 
thought.  "Working  with  the  Real  Great  So- 
ciety has  been  an  education,"  a  New  York 
Insurance  man  said.  "I  have  been  involved 
in  the  urban  scene  intimately  at  least  for 
the  last  five  or  six  years.  But  before  this  7  . 
didn't  realize  how  deep-rooted  the  problems 
are." 

The  youth  movement  is  operating  at  the 
core  of  these  problems.  All  of  us  are  offered 
many  ways  to  help  find  solutions.  It  Is  my 
conviction  that  none  is  more  central,  none 
more  direct,  than  Involvement  in  the  youth 
group  movement.  Whether  the  youth  of  the 
ghetto  make  It  vrill  determine  whether  our 
cities,  and  thus  our  society,  make  It. 

They  say  it  best.  This  is  Warren  Gilmore 
on  the  movement's  futiire:  "It  Is  a  fact  that 
YOU  today  stands  as  a  shell  filled  only  with 
promise.  Nonetheless,  it  is  one  nationally 
based  organization  of  p>oor  youth.  No  other 
has  been  formed,  and  If  YOU  is  unsuccess- 
ful, it  Is  unlikely  that  another  will  take  Its 
place. 

"Whether  we  can  succeed  Is  obviously  a 
gamble.  We  think.  In  the  course  of  history, 
this  is  a  unique  time  for  action  In  support 
of  YOU — in  support  of  the  present  youth 
that  we  represent  and,  more  Importantly, 
the  much  larger  number  of  additional  youth 
who  could  become  a  part  of  us." 

They  are  waiting.  What  will  be  our 
answer? 


RESIGNATION    OP   LEE    WHITE    AS 
CHAIRMAN  AND  MEMBER  OF  THE 
■     FEDERAL  POWTK  COMMISSION 

Mr,  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
week,  quietly,  one  of  the  Nations  most 
dedicated  and  spirited  public  servants 
announced  that  he  is  stepping  down  from 
his  oflBce.  It  was  characteristic  of  Lee 
White.  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power 
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CommlasloD,  that  he  seized  the  Initiative 
In  resigning  in  order  to  afford  President 
Nlzon  "the  broadest  latitude  in  selecting 
a  new  Chairman,"  although  his  term 
would  not  have  expired  before  1970. 

He  may  have  been  one  of  the  softest 
qxiken  agency  heads  in  Washington,  but 
the  regulatory  stick  which  he  wielded  on 
behalf  of  consumers  of  electric  power 
and  gas  energy  In  this  country  was  Arm. 
His  vision  of  the  role  of  the  Power  Com- 
mission and  the  needs  of  the  Nation 
which  It  serves  was  broad,  bold,  and  far- 
sighted. 

In  leaving  last  week,  he  Issued  a  call 
for  bringing  the  electric  power  Industry 
Into  the  20th  century,  for  developing 
new  mechanisms  for  balancing  the  grow- 
ing demands  for  electric  energy  with  the 
increasing  concern  for  the  despoliation 
and  degradation  of  the  environment,  and 
he  warned  us  that  time  is  short. 

In  his  Oovemment  career  to  date,  Lee 
White  served  the  best  men  of  both 
jptLTtSj^,  first  as  Senate  aide  to  Senator 
John  P.  Kennedy,  then  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky.  Mr. 
CoopzR,  and  later,  on  President  Kenne- 
dy's White  House  staff  and  as  a  key 
adviser  and  troubleshooter  for  President 
Johnson.  I  wish  him  well  and  express  the 
wish  that  his  retirement  from  public  life 
will  be  short-lived. 
I  urge  his  successor,  John  Nasslkas. 
^  whom  we  know  well  and  have  worked 
with  when  he  was  minority  counsel  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  to  heed 
the  words  of  his  predecessor  and  to  fol- 
low the  courses  which  he  charted. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle and  an  editorial  about  Lee  White  be 
printed  In  the  Rzcou>. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscorb, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Msy  18,  1M9] 

L*arr  Nkw  Faomrm  Man  Otrr 

(By  Rlcbard  Halloran) 

Lm  O.  White,  who  resigned  last  week  as 

chairman  of  tlxe  Federal  Power  Commission. 

Is    the    last    of    President    Kennedy's    New 

Frontiersmen  to  leave  a  major  public  office 

here. 

When  White  went  to  the  White  House  staff 
In  1961.  alter  worldng  on  the  Kennedy  Sen- 
ate staff  and  then  for  Sen.  John  Sherman 
Cooper  (R-Ky.).  on  the  HIU  among  his  early 
tasks  was  resolving  a  dispute  over  who  would 
be  chairman  of  the  FPC. 

The  Issue  arose  because  the  FPC  statutes 
are  not  clear.  They  say  that  the  chairman 
shall  be  appointed  by  and  serve  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  president — but  they  don't  say 
which  President. 

,  President  Elsenhower  had  appointed  Jer- 
ome Kuykendall  as  chairman  with  a  term  to 
expire  in  Jime.  1963.  President  Kennedy 
named  Joseph  P.  Swldler  as  a  commissioner 
and  made  known  his  Intention  to  name  him 
as  chairman. 

3ut  Kuykendall  balked  and  declined  to 
submit  bis  resignation,  saying  he  had  legal 
advice  showing  that  he  could  remain  chair- 
man. A  compromise.  In  which  White  bad  a 
hand  In  working  out,  averted  a  legal  con- 
troversy. Swldler  became  chairman  and  Kuy- 
kendall remained  on  the  five-man  commis- 
sion. 

White.  In  his  letter  of  resignation  to  Pres- 
ident Nixon  last  week,  recalled  the  Incident 
and  pointed  out  that  the  Issue  was  never 
actually  resolved. 

The  outgoing  chairman  took  up  the  ques- 
tion be  first  met  eight  years  ago  "^d  ad- 


dreessd  himself  to  finding  a  clear  solution. 
He  told  the  President  that,  "legal  questions 
to  one  side,  the  relationship  between  the 
Administration  and  the  independent  regula- 
tory agencies  requires  the  best  possible  per- 
sonal relauonshlp  between  the  President  and 
the  chairmen." 

"Although  the  Executive  should  not  and, 
within  my  personal  experience,  has  not  In- 
terfered in  the  quasl'Judldal  responsibilities 
of  the  regulatory  agencies,  there  are  many 
legitimate  areas  In  which  llalaon  is  essential : 
the  budgetary  process,  development  of  legis- 
lative proposals,  and  matters  relating  to  the 
administration  of  the  agency,"  White  wrote. 
"Because  of  theee  views."  he  said,  "I  be- 
lieve It  appropriate  and  desirable  for  me  to 
submit  my  resignation  from  the  Commis- 
sion to  provide  you  with  the  broadest  lati- 
tude In  selecting  a  new  chairman." 

White  further  said  that  the  Federal 
Power  Act  should  be  amended  to  make  the 
right  of  the  president  to  designate  a  chair- 
man "absolutely  clear."  He  said  that  he 
would  write  to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  and  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
"recommending  enactment  of  clarifying 
language." 

White  is  the  second  chairman  of  a  regu- 
latory agency  to  resign  since  the  new  Ad- 
ministration took  office.  Manuel  F.  Cohen, 
former  chairman  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission,  resigned  in  February 
and  has  entered  private  law  practice  here. 
Whether  chairmen  of  other  agencies  will  do 
the  same  remains  to  be  seen. 

In  his  letter  to  President  Nixon,  a  speech 
to  a  meeting  of  Investment  analysts,  and 
an  interview  last  week.  White  stressed  a 
single  theme  as  he  looked  to  the  future. 

This  Is  the  need  to  "harmonize"  the  need 
for  more  electrical  generating  plants  and 
transmission  lines  and  natural  gas  pipelines 
to  meet  Increasing  demands  for  energy,  on 
one  hand;  and  the  rising  concern  for  the  na- 
tion's environment,  the  pollution  of  air  and 
water,  the  scarring  of  the  countryside,  on 
the  other. 

He  said  that  "increasing  pressures  are 
prevenUng  things  from  being  done  In  power." 
He  pointed  to  cities  where  electrical  plants 
can't  bum  certain  fuels,  communities  that 
refuse  to  allow  new  plants  to  be  built,  con- 
servationists that  oppoee  new  transmission 
lines  or  hydroelectric  dams. 

He  said  that  If  the  problem  Is  not  solved, 
the  nation  could  be  faced  with  an  inade- 
quate supply  of  electric  energy.  "We  have 
grown  up  In  this  country  assuming  there 
wlU  be  energy  at  the  fUck  of  a  switch.  I 
doubt  that  the  public  or  the  press  will  tol- 
erate a  situation  where  we  do  not  have  ade- 
quate generating  or  transmission  capacity. 
I  am  certain  that  pollUcal  office  holders  will 
not." 

Tet  he  expressed  sympathy  for  thoee  who 
are  concerned  with  environmental  and  aes- 
thetic considerations.  "It  Is  a  major  point." 
he  said,  "and  It  ought  to  be.  My  pitch  is  that 
we  have  to  develop  an  apparatus  where  these 
things  can  be  resolved." 

White  warned  that  the  time  Is  short  be- 
cause of  the  lead  times  required  to  build  new 
facllltlee.  because  many  decisions  on  ex- 
panding power  are  irreversible  and  must 
soon  be  made,  and  because  public  opinion  Is 
slow  to  awaken  to  the  issue. 

He  chastised  the  power  Industry  for  not 
looking  beyond  today  and  said  that  "my 
great  crusade  Is  to  persuade  the  Industry  to 
change  Its  methods"  by  regional  planning, 
developing  new  criteria  for  operations,  and 
bringing  the  Interested  public  into  the  de- 
cision making  procees. 

White  confessed  that  he  hadn't  been  able 
to  do  much  about  It.  which  he  said  gave 
him  a  "sense  of  disappointment  and  frus- 
tration." He  said  that  "we  can't  attract  at- 
tention to  these  problems  when  the  compeU- 
Uon  for   national  attention  Is   exceedingly 


keen.  These  are  ten-year  problems.  How  can 
we  keep  the  public,  the  Oongreea,  the  press 
focusing  the  spotlight  on  the  reeourca  prtrt>« 
l«m  whUe  ifs  stUl  incipient  and  manage- 
able? Look  how  late  we  were  In  reoognlalng 
the  problem  of  peetlddes.  If  we  were  able  to 
sense  an  Incipient  problem  and  find  alterna- 
tives. It  ought  to  be  explored." 

White,  who  plans  to  leave  the  oommlsalon 
before  the  end  of  July,  said  he  has  not  de- 
cided yet  what  be  will  do  next.  "I  haven't 
focused  on  the  decompression  problem,"  he 
said.  "I've  epeot  my  entire  adult  life  working 
for  all  the  citizens  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
be  Involved  In  public  Intereet  matters." 

He  said  thjtt  he  had  enjoyed  the  experience 
of  ranging  over  a  broad  apeotrum  of  matters 
ae  a  staff  man  on  the  hill  and  in  the  White 
House  and  digging  down  into  the  Intricate 
complexities  of  problems  at  the  FPC.  But  he 
wasn't  sure  how  he  could  use  this  in  the 
future. 

White  doubted  that  he  would  or  could  go 
Into  elective  politics.  He  pointed  out  that  he 
had  been  In  Washington  for  15  years  and  had 
lost  touch  with  things  in  his  home  state  of 
Nebraska. 

"Besides,"  be  mused,  "the  track  record  for 
Democrats  getting  elected  In  Nebraska  is  not 
very  good." 

[From  the  Washington  Post] 
CsANaiMO  Command  at  the  FPC 

The  forthotxnlng  change  of  command  at 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  is  especially 
Interesting  because  the  present  chairman, 
Lee  C.  White,  is  deliberately  stepping  aside 
so  that  President  Nixon  will  have  a  free  hand 
In  naming  his  successor.  Mr.  White's  term 
will  not  expire  until  June,  1970,  but  he  feels 
strongly  that  the  chairman  of  the  regulatory 
commissions  should  have  the  confidence  of 
the  President  so  as  to  facilitate  the  tasks  of 
budgeting,  promoting  easenUal  legislation 
and  carrying  out  administrative  policies. 
Since  the  law  is  imclear  as  to  how  far  ttie 
President  may  go  in  this  regard  Ji^.  White 
favora  an  amendment  that  would  leave  no 
doubt  about  the  right  of  the  President  to 
oust  a  chairman  who  did  not  have  his  confi- 
dence. Such  an  ouster  would  not  of  course 
remove  the  demoted  chairman  from  the 
commission  Itself,  and  If  he  remained  aboard 
the  new  chairman  would  have  to  be  an 
Incumbent  member. 

There  was  not  much  doubt  about  the  mat- 
ter In  the  minds  of  the  lawyers  who  wrote 
the  United  States  Code.  They  said  specifically 
that  the  Preeldent  shall  designate  the  chair- 
man of  the  FPC  and  that  "each  chairman, 
when  so  designated,  shall  act  as  such  until 
the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office."  This 
language  is  an  amalgamation  of  the  original 
statute  and  a  reorganization  plan  of  1950, 
which  transferred  the  right  to  designate  the 
chairman  from  the  FPC  to  the  President. 
But  It  seems  to  us  to  reflect  the  original  In- 
tent of  Congress  to  make  the  FPC  an  Inde- 
pendent regulatory  agency  free  from  any 
control  or  domination  by  the  White  House. 

Mr.  White  Is  not,  of  course,  advocating 
presidential  control  of  the  regulatory  com- 
missions. He  thinks  they  should  be  strictly 
independent  in  the  performance  of  their 
quasl-Judlclal  functions.  We  fear,  however, 
that  If  the  President  were  given  a  free  hand 
to  make  a  clean  sweep  of  regulatory  agency 
chairmen  every  time  there  was  a  change  of 
administrations  the  public  would  soon  lore 
confidence  In  the  objectivity  of  the  regu- 
lators. Certainly  no  move  In  this  direction 
ought  to  be  made  until  Its  Implications  have 
been  fully  explored  for  all  the  regulatory 
bodies.  Including  the  FPC. 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  White  brings  regrets 
for  another  rer.son.  He  has  been  unusually 
sensitive  to  the  mounting  demands  for  elec- 
tric power  as  well  as  to  the  public  concern 
over  water  and  air  pollution  and  defacement 
of  the  countryside  by  gigantic  jjower  lines. 
It  Is  estimated  that  the  present  consvimptlon 
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of  power  wlU  be  mulUplled  by  seven  by  the 
turn  of  the  century.  Ways  of  supplying  these 
essential  needs  must  be  found  without  de- 
stroying flshllfe  and  burying  our  landscapes 
under  a  wilderness  of  wires.  At  this  point 
the  country  can  only  hope  that  John  N. 
Naslkas,  President  Klxon's  choice  for  the 
chairmanship  of  the  FPC,  will  be.  If  he  Is 
confirmed  toy  the  Senate,  as  alert  to  theee 
problems  and  the  necessity  of  securing  legU- 
latlon  to  deal  with  them  as  Lee  White  has 
been.  ^ 

PROBLEMS    IN    AIR    TRANSPORTA- 
TION 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate, 
with  commendation,  the  May  1969,  issue 
of  Space/Aeronautics.  This  Issue  pre- 
sents a  special  section  entitled  "Toward 
Aviation  Growth."  I  recommraid  it  to 
all  Senators  who  wish  to  understand 
more  clearly  the  problems  facing  avia- 
tion and  air  transportation  today.  I 
thinlc  the  articles  in  this  special  report 
describe  and  analyze  In  a  most  reason- 
able way  the  major  problem  areas  in  air 
transportation. 

Congress  in  the  coming  months  faces 
a  crucial  decision  as  to  how  these  prob- 
lems must  be  confronted.  I  spent  much 
effort  last  year  with  former  Senator 
Monroney  as  a  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Avitaion  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  drawing  up  what  we  felt  was 
a  practical  approach  to  these  problems. 
However,  the  work  by  the  committee  met 
many  obstacles,  and  at  the  last  session 
Congress  failed  to  act. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Aviation  will 
begin  again  next  month  to  examine  these 
problems  and  how  they  should  be  solved. 
The  lead  editorial  In  Space /Aeronautics' 
si>ecial  aviation  report,  written  by  Engle- 
bert  Klrchner,  provides,  I  think,  a  sound 
perspective  from  which  to  proceed  Into 
these  legislative  considerations.  His  com- 
mentary on  past  and  present  processes 
of  aviation  planning  and  fimdlng  point 
out  the  crux  of  the  problem.  The  facts 
are  basic :  There  is  a  need  for  consistent 
and  continuous  resources  to  fund  air- 
port/airways requirements.  If  users  are 
to  bear  the  burden  for  providing  these 
resources,  they  must  know  that  the  re- 
sources will  be  used  to  expand  and  mod- 
ernize our  national  air  transportation 
system.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Rec<»d. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  Lixn  or  Ckashss 
(An  editorial  by  Englebert  Klrchner) 
There  Is  a  disconcerting  graph  on  page  63 
of  this  Issue.  It  plots  civil  aircraft  operations 
and  FAA  appropriations  from  the  mld-'408  to 
the  present,  and  the  startling  thing  about  It 
Is  not  that  It  shows  the  appropriations  curve 
once  again  as  way  below  the  demand  curve. 
Much  worse  Is  that  It  reveals  what.  In  the 
past,  triggered  major  Increases  In  FAA 
spending:  not  the  analyses  of  the  air  traffic 
problem  such  as  the  Curtis  report  of  1966  or 
the  Beacon  study  of  1961  but  a  series  of 
spectacular  air  disasters  like  the  midair  col- 
lisions over  the  Grand  Canyon  In  1956  and 
over  Staten  Island  In  1960. 

If  It  had  not  bean  for  the  deaths  of  several 
hundred  people  In  these  crashes,  the  airways 
and  ATC  system  would  not  be  as  reasonably 
effective  as  it  Is  today,  and  more  people  would 


have  died  In  crashes  In  the  mid-  and  late  *60fl. 
WlU  It  now  take  the  deaths  of  perhaps  more 
than  a  thousand  people  In  airbus  crashes  to 
get  us  the  expanded  and  refined  airways  and 
ATC  system  we  need  for  the  "706? 

History  wUl  repeat  Itself  If  airways  and 
ATO  Improvwnents  continue  to  be  financed 
out  of  the  annual  FAA  appropriations.  With- 
out the  spur  of  disaster,  there  Is  no  hope  that 
Congress  will  vote  either  the  $3.76  bllUon 
FAA  estimates  It  wlU  need  In  the  '708  for 
faculties,  equipment  and  R&D  or  an  adequate 
share  of  the  roughly  S5  blUlon  that  wUl  be 
required  for  airport  development  In  the  same 
period. 

Fortunately,  there  is  another,  much  more 
effective  way  of  financing  airways  and  airport 
development :  a  trust  fund  fed  from  a  special 
tax  allocation — the  expanded  system  of  air- 
ways user  charges  FAA  has  long  been  arguing 
for.  If  FAA  wins  this  argvunent,  as  now  seems 
likely,  this  can  make  all  the  difference  for 
commercial  aviation  In  the  '708. 

User  charges  and  a  trust  fund  probably  are 
not  the  Ideal  solution.  The  Highway  Trust 
Fimd,  which  IS  the  only  precedent  we  have, 
for  all  Its  apparent  success  has  become  a 
millstone  around  the  country's  neck.  High- 
way money,  however,  can  be  spent  only  on 
slapping  down  more  concrete.  An  avUUon 
trust  fund  would  be  much  more  open-ended, 
for  the  money  from  It  could  be  expended  on 
ATC.  airports,  advanced  R&D  and  any  num- 
ber of  other  purposes. 

It  can  also  be  argued  that  the  general  pub- 
lic should  bear  Bome  of  the  burden  of  airways 
and  airport  development,  whereas  user 
charges  eventually  will  put  all  of  this  burden 
on  the  shoulders  of  air  travelers  and  general- 
aviation  operators.  But  the  points  that  really 
matter  are  that  the  airways  users  can  afford 
to  pay  for  what  an  aviation  trust  fund  would 
buy  and  that  It  Is  their  necks  which  would 
be  saved.  That  lives  are  at  stake  also  deci- 
sively weakens  the  otherwise  sensible  objec- 
tion that  In  the  past  has  prevented  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  aviation  trust  fund:  that  such 
a  fund  reduces  the  government's  leeway  in 
fiscal  manipulation  for  the  good  of  the  econ- 
omy. 

Airways  user  charges  may  sound  like  a 
gimmick.  Actually,  they  are  at  the  heart  of  a 
very  simple  choice:  By  Imposing  them,  we 
can  assure  ourselves  of  the  money  to  make 
air  transportation  safe  In  the  "708  and  there- 
after. Without  them,  we  can  be  certam  to 
have  to  pay  the  price  In  human  lives. 


POOR  EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  REC- 
ORD OP  ELECTRIC  POWER  IN- 
DUSTRY 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  recently  Mr. 
William  H.  Brown  HI,  the  new  Chair- 
man of  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission,  delivered  a  speech 
to  the  Edison  Electric  Institute  in  Den- 
ver, Colo.,  pointing  out  the  very  poor 
record  of  the  electric  power  industry  in 
promoting  equal  employment.  His  speech 
suggests  that  despite  continuing  appeals 
from  the  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nity Commission,  this  industry  has  re- 
mained, for  the  past  3  years,  as  perhaps 
the  worst  employer  of  members  of  mi- 
nority groups  of  all  major  Industries  in 
the  United  States.  Although  there  has 
been  Improvement  In  the  industry  em- 
ployment figures  since  the  EEOC  held 
an  industrywide  conference  to  discuss 
this  problem  last  June,  nearly  all  of  this 
improvement  can  be  attributed  to  the 
progressive  hiring  pohcy  of  a  single  com- 
pany. Apparently  the  remaining  com- 
panies have  shown  very  little  interest  in 
complying  with  the  spirit  of  the  ClvU 
Rights  Act  of  1964. 


t' 


The  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Maonuson)  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  recently  aimounced  that 
the  committee  would  conduct  an  inves- 
tigation of  equal  employment  practices 
in  the  regulated  industries  during  the 
coining  year.  Mr.  Brown's  remarks  Indi- 
cate that  this  review  is  certainly  neces- 
sary and  appropriate.  Before  the  commit- 
tee actually  schedules  hearings  on  the 
employment  situation  in  the  electric  util- 
ity Industry,  however,  I  would  hope  that 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  would 
employ  every  means  at  its  disposal  to  see 
that  employment  practices  in  this  indus- 
try are  rapidly  improved.  Since  the  "car- 
rot" approach  has  apparently  not  work- 
ed, I  believe  it  is  time  for  the  Power 
Commission  to  make  clear  to  this  indus- 
try that  it  show  more  concern  about  its 
poor  employment  record. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Brown's  excellent,  but  disturbing,  speech 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  foUol^: 

Remarks  by  Whxiam  H.  Brown  in.  Chair- 
man. VS.  E4CAI,  EM^LoYMINr  OPPOKTTTNrrT 

Commission 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  am  happy  to  be 
able  to  address  this  gathering  today,  a 
gathering  designed  to  realize  In  meaningful 
terms  one  of  the  most  Important  ideals  of 
our  times — equal  opportunity  for  employ- 
ment for  all  people.  I  say  Ideal  without  reser- 
vation, for  equal  employment  is  certainly 
not  a  reality  today;  not  In  our  times,  not  In 
your  Industry. 

The  electrical  power  Industry  Is  of  par- 
ticular significance  for  many  reasons — the 
large  number  of  people  employed;  the 
geographical  spread  of  the  employment;  the 
monopolistic  nature  of  the  Industry;  the 
tremendous  value  of  your  assets. 

The  significance  of  the  utilities  Industry 
to  American  business  and  American  life 
intensifies  Its  Importance  as  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity employer.  I  am  sure  that  everyone  In 
this  audience  subscribes  to  the  concept  of 
equal  employment  opportunity;  the  fact  of 
your  inviting  me  to  speak  here  today  Indi- 
cates your  concern. 

You  should,  then  be  concerned  to  learn 
that  the  electrical  power  industry  has  had 
one  of  the  worst  equal  employment  records 
of  all  Industry  groupings  In  America.  The 
findings  and  statistics  supplied  to  me — based 
on  the  reports  that  you  yourselves  sub- 
mitted— will  graphlcaUy  demonstrate  that 
the  most  effective  methods  of  discrimination 
and  exclusion  are  being  practiced  In  yoxir 
Industry.  The  case  histories  give  living  shape 
to  the  story  of  exclusion  and  the  hard  facts 
of  discrimination  become  glaring  in  the  light 
of  cold  statistics. 

The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com-  • 
mission  has  used  and  will  continue  to  use 
statistics,  not  for  the  purposes  of  punish- 
ment, but  to  Illuminate  the  effects  of  dis- 
crimination where  it  exists  and  spotlight 
Imaginative,  affirmative  employment  policies 
where  they  exist.  EEOC  dwells  on  differences 
In  employment  patterns  to  prove  that  in 
almost  every  Industry,  every  city,  one  or 
more  employers  who  concentrate  on  affirma- 
tive action — not  Just  'affirmative  motion — 
themselves  destroy  the  myth  that  qualified 
and  quallflable  minorities  are  not  available. 
When  we  publicize  such  disparities  we  are 
not  setting  quotas  for  the  employers  on  the 
short  end  of  the  comparison.  But  we  are 
throwing  down  the  gauntlet,  and  certainly 
firms  which  pride  themselves  on  being  EEO 
employers,  or  send  representatives  to  meet- 
ings such  as  this,  should  take  a  hard  look 
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at  tbemMlvM.  And  tbi«  loot  ha$  to  b«  quan- 
tltaUT*. 

You  ••  buslneaamen  would  not  applaud 
th«  salesman  who  writes  coplovia  sales  plana 
each  quarter  and  then  doesn't  deliver  the 
sales.  You  would  call  Qlm  In,  show  blm  how 
Mike  In  the  next  sales  unit  In  the  same  dis- 
trict Is  doing  much  better  and  challenge  him 
to  do  likewise.  That  is  esaenUally  what  EKOC 
does  with  employment  statistics  In  a  context 
such  as  a  White  House  meeting,  a  pubUc 
hearing  or  this  session. 

In  June  of  IMS.  the  facts  of  exclusion  and 
under-utlllaatlon  were  presented  to  repre- 
sentitlves  of  the  electric  power  and  natural 
gas  Industries  at  a  White  House  meeting 
sponsored  Jointly  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission and  the  EZOC  At  that  time,  the 
utilities  Industries — and  particularly  the 
electric  power  companies — were  InfOTmed 
that  according  to  lOM  and  1967  data,  they 
were  the  wcvst  employer  of  minorities  of  any 
Industry  grouping. 

At  that  time  electric  companies  employed 
only  41  black  managers,  out  of  almost  30.000; 
Out  of  l&.OOO  technicians,  only  59  were  black: 
Of  OTer  6,000  sales  workers.  27  were  black.  In 
the  nation's  11  largest  electric  companies, 
employing  over  8.000  officials  and  managers, 
m  1966,  13  were  black:  In  1967,  13  were 
Mack— Htfid  In  both  years  6  were  employed 
by  onexnmpany.  And  for  Spanish  Americana, 
the  picture  was  no  les.s  bleak — these  11  larg- 
est companies  employea  them  as  only  0.3% 
of  their  total  workforce  .  .  . 

At  the  time  these  statistics  were  presented 
to  your  Industry — possibly  to  many  of  you 
personally,  my  predecessor  as  Chairman  of 
EEOC  said,  "We  do  not  believe  this  Is  a  pic- 
ture of  which  you  will  be  proud,  collectively 
or — with  few  exceptions — Individually.  The 
exceptions  to  the  patterns  are  encouraging 
In  kind  but  discouraging  In  number.  One 
matter  Is  clear:  these  hours  we  spend  today 
In  conference  will  mean  very  little  If  they 
do  not  lead  to  action.  Such  action  Is  possible 
only  with  the  commitment  of  top  industry 
management.  Your  presence  here  today.  I 
think,  implies  that  commitment.  But  com- 
mitment which  Is  unfulfilled  may  be  apathy. 
If  not  self-deception.  And  that  la  why  we 
hope  that  the  programs  we  will  discuss  today 
wlU  help  you  translate  your  comnutment 
Into  action." 

The  Chairmanship  of  the  EEOC  has  now 
changed:  the  patterns  of  minority  exclu&lon 
and  under-utUlzatlon  In  the  electric  com- 
panies, apparently  and  unfortunately,  has 
changed  only  marginally  at  beet.  Based  on 
reports  for  1968  and  1969  submitted  to  the 
EEOC  by  115  members  of  the  Edison  Elec- 
trical Institute  employing  the  large  majority 
of  the  total  workforce  In  the  electric  power 
industry,  your  Industry  stUl  Inhabits  the 
tmttom  of  the  list  In  terms  of  minority 
utUla»tton. 

This  conference  Is  devoted  to  affirmative 
action.  I  hope  It  will  not  celebrate  the  affirm- 
ative motion  that  results  of  the  past  year  In- 
dicate has  t>een  going  on. 

The  figures  I  will  relate  will  show  better 
than  any  words  the  continuing  failure  of 
the  electric  power  Industry  to  comply  with 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  law. 

Blacks,  who  comprise  almost  13  percent  of 
the  nation,  make  up  only  4.8  percent  of  115 
electric  companies'  employment  and  hold 
only  2.8  percent  of  white  collar  Jobs  In  1960. 
These  figures  are  up  only  slightly  from  4.1% 
and  2.1  %  a  year  ago. 

As  one  descends  the  Job  scale,  as  the  Jobs 
become  less  desirable — and  lower  paying — 
and  as  upward  mobility  becomes  Increasingly 
difficult,  suddenly,  there  the  black  workers 
show  up.  Thus,  less  than  half  of  one  percent 
of  managerial  and  professional  Jobs  are  filled 
by  blacks  compared  to  over  5  percent  of  the 
clerical  Jobs.  The  same  Is  true  In  the  blue 
collar  area;  while  fully  a  quarter  of  the 
laborers  are  black,  less  than  2%  of  craftsmen, 
foremen  and  kindred  workers  are. 


Gross  underutlllsatlon  of  minorities  In 
your  Industry  Is  not  limited  to  blacks  alons — 
Spanish  Sumamed  Americans  hold  only  1.3% 
of  total  Jobs  and  comprise  only  one-half  of 
one  percent  of  the  officials,  managers  and 
professionals.  Women  are  almost  entirely  re- 
stricted to  the  clerical  category — almost  40.- 

000  are  employed  In  that  category  compared 
to  about  3.000  for  all  other  categories  com- 
bined. 

It  Is  quite  obvlotu  from  this  recital  of 
staUatlcs  that  In  ths  aggregate,  your  Industry 
Is  one  of  the  poorest  performers  In  the  field 
Of  minority  and  female  employment.  However, 

1  have  hardly  begun:  the  scene  Is  actually 
much  more  frightening  because  a  few  Iso- 
lated companies  hide  the  Inexcusable  records 
of  the  rest: 

Eighty-three  of  115  reporting  companies 
In  your  Institute  have  no  blacks  classified 
as  officials  or  managers:  34  have  no  women. 

In  64  of  the  companies,  there  are  no  black 
professlonala  and  no  female  professionals 
in  36.  ^\ 

There  are  no  black  technicians  In  64  com- 
panies, no  black  sales  personnel  In  73. 

Women  are  complete^  absent  from  the 
technician  category  in  35  companies:  from 
the  craftsmen  category  In  104  companies. 

I  cannot  accept  the  excuse,  from  any  of 
these  companies  which  are  such  painfully 
good  examples  of  exclusion,  that  qualified 
minorities  and  women  Just  could  not  be 
found. 

One  large  company  In  a  southern  town 
which  Is  35%  black  reports  no  black*  in  any 
of  its  white  collar  poaitionM. 

In  a  mldweetem  city  with  17.5%  of  Its 
population  black,  the  electric  company  has 
no  black  manager,  professional  or  salesman. 

A  major  Western  utility  company  In  a  city 
whose  black  population  is  over  10  percent 
has  only  1  black  manager  out  of  almost  1900 
and  only  20  professionals  out  of  2.000. 
'  In  a  Southwestern  city  In  which  almost 
6%  of  the  labor  force  Is  Spanish  American, 
one  electric  company  has  no  official,  no  sales- 
man, one  professional  and  three  technicians 
who  are  Spanish  Surnamed  Americana  out  of 
624  employees  in  those  categories. 

Another  company  In  the  same  town  has  not 
on*  Spuilab  Sumamed  American  employee. 

Tbes*  statistics  for  the  major  portion  of 
the  electric  power  Industry,  which  show  one 
or  two  or  ten  or  twenty  blacks — and  often 
none — In  Job  classifications  which  encompass 
thousands  of  workers,  cast  more  than  a  shad- 
ow on  your  Industry's  protestations  of  vigor- 
ous policies  and  progress.  Words  and  good 
intentions  cannot  act  as  a  substlttite  for  the 
provision  of  better  Jobs  with  better  prospects 
for  minorities  and  wcnnen. 

In  the  1968  White  House  meeting,  one 
company  was  singled  out.  Although  It  was 
far  from  a  model  employer  of  minorities  at 
higher  Job  levels,  it  was  at  least  far  ahead 
of  the  rest  of  the  industry.  It  sUll  Is  and  it 
Is  the  only  company  which  goes  a  way  to- 
wards proving  that  qualified  and  qualiflable 
minorities  and  women  can  be  found. 

Almost  half  of  the  increase  in  minority  em- 
ployment at  the  managerial  level  between 
1968  and  1969  is  among  all  116  companies 
Is  accounted  for  by  this  one  company. 

This  company  employs  40%  of  all  black 
craftsmen  In  the  industry  while  employing 
less  than  10%  of  total  craftsmen. 

Blacks  accounted  for  almost  half  of  Its 
new  hires  in  the  craftsmen  category  which 
encompasses  more  than  )4  of  Its  total  work- 
force. 

If  this  company  is  removed  from  the  aggre- 
gate data,  there  Is  an  almost  total  absence  of 
change  In  minority  employment  for  the  other 
114  compames  from  1968  to  1969. 

One  of  the  excuses  offered  for  this  state  Is 
the  practices  of  unions.  Undoubtedly,  unions 
do  contribute  to  this  picture.  But  I  want  to 
point  out  that  unions  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  white  collar  situation,  and  the 
white  collar  situation  Is  Inflmtely  worse  than 


tba  blue  ooUar  situation.  If  the  oompMiies 
which  profess  equal  eiX4>loym6nt  pollelss 
were  to  Implement  such  policies  In  the  white 
oollar  categories,  is  there  really  any  doubt 
that  the  unions  would  believe  the  companies 
were  serlotis  In  the  areas  where  collective 
bargaining  agreements  prevail? 

I  would  like  now  to  take  this  audience  one 
step  further  along  the  road  of  Illumination. 
Instead  of  overwhelming  you  with  ntmibera, 
I  want  to  paint  for  you  the  picture  of  actual 
cases  of  discrimination  In  the  electric  power 
industry. 

Recently,  the  EEOC  ruled  on  complaints 
lodged  against  some  of  the  largest  electrical 
power  companies  In  this  country.  Their  poli- 
cies and  practices  were  found  to  be  In  direct 
violation  of  Title  VII.  The  companies  were 
perfect  examples  of  instltutlonallsad  dis- 
crimination, in  both  their  physical  plant  and 
their  Job  structure.  Investigators  found  seg- 
regated rest  rooms,  segregated  lines  of  pro- 
gression and  separate  employee  benefits  such 
as  retirement  plans  and  pension  plans. 

Carelessness  or  lack  of  awareness  can  create 
the  same  results  as  overt  discrimination. 
Seniority  lines,  testing  procedures,  training 
programs  and  promotion  systems  often  op- 
erate to  keep  out  minorities  or  freeze  them 
at  the  lowest  Job  levels  with  no  upward  mo- 
bility. 

Isn't  it  all  a  lltUe  unbelievable  In  America 
in  1969? 

Unbelievable  that  by  dealgn  or  by  negli- 
gence human  beings  still  don't  have  the  right 
to  use  faclUUes  freely;  or  to  be  promoted  on 
merit;  or  to  compete  freely  for  Jobs;  or  to 
accrue  the  benefits  others  receive — all  merely 
because  of  race  or  religion  or  national  origin 
or  sex?  Regardless  of  whether  the  intent  of 
the  President  of  those  utilities  was  for  all 
employees  to  have  equal  employm^t  oppor- 
tunity, his  failure — by  virtue  of  uhconcem 
or  negligence — to  see  that  his  Intentions  were 
effected,  produced  the  situation  I  have  de- 
scribed. 

Just  as  top  management  must  be  held 
ultimately  responsible  for  company  profits 
and  quality  of  output,  so  must  they  be  for 
personnel  action  and  employee  relations.  In 
addition  to  the  concern  for  keeping  expenses 
down,  there  must  be  an  equal  concern  that 
non-discrlmlnatory  employment  standards 
are  being  adequately  mamtained  throughout 
the  total  organization. 

Your  compames  shotild  establish  whatever 
procedures  and  periodic  checks  are  necessary 
to  enforce  those  standards  Just  as  you  estab- 
lish cost  accounting  procedures.  And  each 
company  should  take  the  same  vigorous  and 
severe  action  against  employees  whose  dls- 
crUninatory  behavior  violates  company  policy 
as  It  would  against  employees  who  carelessly 
squander  profits. 

The  depressing  array  of  statistics  I  have 
Just  finished  relating  outlines  the  debilitat- 
ing lack  of  effective  EEO  policies  in  your  in- 
dustry by  detailing  the  lack  of  real  results. 
You  met  with  the  EEOC  last  year  In  an  at- 
tempt to  find  avenues  for  Improvement;  they 
have  obviously  not  yet  been  found.  It  Is  my 
hope  that  this  meeting  will  give  you  the 
impetus  to  change  and  the  tools  with  which 
to  effect  that  change. 

When  top  numagement  of  the  electric  com- 
panies applies  Itself  seriously  to  Implementa- 
tion of  EEO  policies:  when  It  resp>onds  to  the 
statistics  In  its  own  companies,  and  the  un- 
lawful practices  which  exist  In  Its  offices  and 
create  those  statistics,  then  and  only  then 
will  the  bleak  employment  plctture  of  the 
present  change — and  very  quickly. 

And  once  It  has  really  begun  to  change — 
at  all  levels,  not  Just  at  the  entry  level — the 
going  Is  easy.  Improvement,  in  terms  of  num- 
bers of  minorities  In  meaningful  Jobs,  Is  in 
Itself  a  tool.  Under-representatlon  of  minor- 
ities bears  heavily  on  credibility — how  can 
a  company  be  an  Equal  Opportunity  Em- 
ployer, as  BO  many  advertise,  when  their 
workforoe  above  the  lowest  blue  collar  level 
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U  virtually  all  white?  Minority  representa- 
tton  in  the  workforce  today  bears  heavUy  on 
the  chances  of  recruitment  success  In  the 
future.  Just  as  there  U  a  "take-off"  point  for 
an  underdeveloped  economy,  when  It  will 
start  to  prosper  without  extra  aid,  there  Is 
one  for  a  company,  when  It  will  no  longer 
need  to  make  a  special  effort  at  "communica- 
tion" because  the  minority  contingent  of  Its 
workforce  wlU  recruit  through  the  Informal 
channels  by  which  word  of  most  Job  open- 
ings" is  disseminated.  This  work  must  be 
started:  we  cannot  accept  excuses  any 
longer;  the  statistics  must  change  and  the 
"take-off"  point  mtist  be  reached. 

The  White  House  meeting  last  year  was  a 
call  to  action— a  recital  of  grim  sUUsUcs  and 
a  challenge  to  change  them.  You  have  not 
met  that  challenge. 

You  cannot  In  all  conscience  continue  to 
attend  such  meetings  as  this  and  then  re- 
turn to  your  offices  to  do  what  results  In 
nothing. 

A  year  ago  at  the  White  House,  It  was 
noted  that  the  tlma-conaumlng  compUance 
process  might  be  the  Inevitable  alternative 
if  real  action  were  not  forthcoming  from 
your  industry  on  a  less  formal  basis.  I  do  not 
mean  to  threaten— and  the  Commission  pres- 
ently lacks  real  enforcement  power — but  do 
want  to  make  a  simple  statement  of  fact. 
We  have  seen  in  the  intervening  year  what 
must  have  been  more  motion  than  action 
by  most  of  you.  and  I  am  not  disposed  to  see 
another  such  year  go  by. 


CONTROLLINO  TECHNOLOGY 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  perhaps 
the  greatest  challenge  to  this  Nation  as 
we  enter  the  last  third  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury is  to  make  technology  work  for 
rather  than  against  a  better  future.  In 
the  threats  of  the  arms  race,  of  water 
and  air  pollution,  of  cities  jammed  with 
automobiles  and  decaying  with  slums,  of 
persistent,  toxic  pesticides,  we  increas- 
ingly are  realizing  the  hazard  of  failing 
to  meet  this  challenge. 

In  a  recent  column  published  in  the 
Washington  Post,  Joshua  Lederberg 
points  out  one  new  danger,  a  new  gaso- 
line additive  containing  the  metal  nickel, 
and  draws  a  lesson  from  it  that  must  be 
applied  to  all  new  technological  develop- 
ments and  uses.  He  says  that  as  we  have 
begun  to  learn  from  pesticides,  we  must 
"require  reasonable  proof  of  safety  be- 
fore such  products  can  be  wantonly  cast 
Into  our  breathing  space." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr.  Led- 
erberg's  excellent  column  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Obxeo  To  Cash  In  on  Scienck  Can  Cause 

Cosmic  Bklltachx 

(By  Joshua  Lederberg) 

The  deterioration  of  the  "environment" 
has  not  been  one  of  my  important  scientific 
preoccupations  until  very  recently.  When 
Journalistic  criticisms  like  Rachel  Carson's 
"Silent  Spring"  first  appeared,  I  tended  to 
shrug  them  off  as  hysterical  exaggerations, 
perhaps  even  motivated  in  part  by  the  noto- 
riety they  generated. 

I  had,  however,  not  often  looked  very  deep- 
ly Into  the  scientific  foundations  of  these 
damning  recriminations.  The  task  of  prepar- 
ing the  present  series  of  articles  has  become 
a  major  educational  experience,  for  It  obliges 
me  to  look  more  closely  Into,  and  make  an  In- 
formed, Independent  Judgment  on,  a  great 
many  subjects  for  which  I  had  formerly 
relied    upon    third-    and    fourth-hand    ac- 


counts,  where   I   tended   to   discount  what 
seemed  like  alarmist  exaggerations. 

In  fact,  the  more  deeply  I  pursue  my  own 
inquiries,  the  more  alarmed  I  become.  There 
appears  to  be  an  almost  endless  list  of  fool- 
ish gambles  with  and  intrusive  exploita- 
tion of  our  common  environment.  They  are 
not  usually  malevolent  by  Intention,  but  this 
Is  no  balm  to  our  concerns. 

They  domainly  share  a  common  fallacy — 
the  mistaken  view  that  the  atmosphere  and 
the  rivers  and  oceans  are  infinite  reservoirs 
that  ^uman  activities  cannot  disturb.  We 
have  become  too  powerful  now  to  take  refuge 
in  naive  ignorance  about  what  really  does 
happen  after  we  throw  the  switches. 

The  immediate  irritant  that  provokes  these 
remarks  comes  from  a  casual  conversation 
with  a  staff  colleague  who  had  recently  oper- 
ated a  filling  station.  He  mentioned  that  one 
of  the  oil  companies  had  proudly  introduced 
a  new  gasoline  additive  that  contained  the 
metal  nickel. 

This  was  corroborated  by  an  abstract  in 
the  transactions  of  the  Society  of  Automo- 
tive Engineers  that  cited  many  wonderful 
properties  of  "nickel  isodecylorthophos- 
phate":  "a  unique  and  effective  multifunc- 
tional gasoline  additive  which  . . .  reduces  ab- 
normal deposit-Induced  Ignition;  prolongs  ex- 
haust valve  life;  functions  as  an  effective 
carburetor  de-icer  and  rust  Inhibitor,  and 
modifies  combvistlon  chamber  deposits." 

The  abstract  said  nothing  about  the  modi- 
fication of  people  by  nickel  compounds,  nor 
even  about  the  chemical  forms  that  nickel 
would  probably  take  when  It  left  the  auto 
exhaust.  But  there  Is  a  substantial  body  of 
medical  literature  on  nickel  dust  and  on  the 
particular  compound,  nickel  carbonyl.  which 
is  readUy  formed  by  the  reaction  of  nickel 
with  carbon  monoxide. 

These  compounds  are  insidious  causes  of 
cancer  of  the  nose  and  lungs,  as  shown  both 
by  the  occtirrence  of  these  cancers  among 
nickel  refinery  workers  and  by  experimental 
studies  on  laboratory  mice.  The  nickel  com- 
pounds are  especially  treacherous,  for  they 
often  require  over  20  years  of  chronic  expo- 
sure before  they  reveal  their  cancer-Inducing 
effect  In  man. 

According  to  experimental  studies,  soluble 
nickel  salte  are  relatively  harmless  (in  con- 
trast, say.  to  those  of  mercury  or  lead).  The 
dangerous  forms  of  nickel  are  Insoluble 
dusto  and  the  volatUe  nickel  carbonyl  which 
are  readily  taken  into  the  lungs  and  remain 
there.  In  fact.  Dr.  P.  W.  Svmderman  Jr.  of 
the  University  of  Connecticut  School  of 
Medicine  has  speculated,  quite  plausibly, 
that  nickel  Is  the  culprit  In  cigarette  smoke 
that  causes  lung  cancer. 

Dr.  Mary  R.  Daniel  of  the  Ontario  Veteri- 
nary College  has  shown  that  different  strains 
of  rats  vary  in  the  production  of  tumor* 
when  inoculated  with  nickel  sulphide.  The 
possible  hazards  to  man  of  nickel -containing 
gasoline  additives  wUl  not  be  easy  to  deter- 
mine. But  who  should  bear  the  risks? 

The  President's  Science  Advisory  Commit- 
tee pointed  out  in  Its  1986  report  on  the  en- 
vironment that  "widespread  iise  of  automo- 
biles has  made  motor  fuels  the  single  most 
effective  way  to  expose  almost  all  our  people 
to  air  pollution  from  combustion-resistant 
substances  such  as  metals."  It  recommended 
that  fuel  additives  be  subject  to  compiUsory 
registration. 

In  fact,  we  must  go  further,  as  we  have 
begun  to  learn  with  pesticides,  and  require 
reasonable  proof  of  safety  before  such  prod- 
ucU  can  be  wantonly  cast  Into  our  breath- 
ing space.  Falling  specific  regulations  under 
law.  we  must  open  the  courts  to  private  civil 
claims  for  collective  damages  for  imprudent 
assaults  on  the  common  environment. 

The  larger  issue  was  addressed  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  In  a  1965  report:  We 
Uve  in  an  era  of  large-scale  "technological 
appUcatlon  before  the  related  basic  scien- 


tific knowledge  was  sufflclenUy  developed  to 
provide  an  adequate  understanding  of  the 
effects  of  the  new  technology  on*»ature." 

Society  Is  greedy  for  short-run  payoffs— 
which  are  potentlaUy  enormous — on  its  in- 
vestments in  science.- That  greed,  if  it  con- 
tinues to  foster  a  scientifically  Ignorant  and 
imperceptlve  technology,  responsive  to  nar- 
row goals  and  bUnd  to  larger  human  needs, 
can  have  no  end  other  than  a  terminal 
cosmic  bellyache. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  ON 
THE  ABM 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in  an 
effort  to  make  the  maximum  testimony 
on  the  ABM  available  to  the  American 
people,  I  wish  to  submit  two  statements 
for  the  Record. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  has 
taken  an  objective  approach  for  the  hear- 
ings on  the  ABM.  Witnesses  who  are  for 
and  against  the  ABM  have  been  heard. 
Some  witnesses  have  submitted  addi- 
tional statements. 

Mr^  President,  It  is  essential  that  the 
American  people  have  full  access  to  all 
the  Information  on  this  critical  issue.  Dr. 
Albert  Wohlstetter  and  Dr.  Wolfgang 
Panofsky.  both  testified  before  the  com- 
mittee. These  two  witnesses  have  sub- 
mitted additional  statements  to  the  com- 
mittee which  represent  different  view- 
points on  the  ABM. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  statements  and  a  press 
release  made  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Stennis)  ,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

News  Reixase  bt  Senator  John  C.  Stennis, 
Chaikman,  Senate  Committee  on  Ahmed 
Services,  Mat  26,  1969 
Senator  John  C.  Stennis,  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  today 
released  additlonalVBtatement  regarding  the 
antl -ballistic  missile  system  received  by  the 
Committee  from  Drs.  Panofsky  and  Wohl- 
stetter who  had  tesUfled  earlier  at  the  time 
the  Committee  held  open  public  hearings  on 
the  subject. 

Stanford  Universitt, 

May  7,  1969 

Hon.  John  Stennis, 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Stennis:  As  you  know  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  testifying  before  your 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I  have  now 
examined  the  transcripts  of  the  Hearings  on 
the  ABM  issue  before  your  committe  as  well 
as  the  transcripts  of  the  Hearings  held  before 
the  Disarmament  Subcommittee  of  the  Com-  > 
mlttee  of  Foreign  Relations;  in  this  letter  I 
would  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  what 
I  consider  to  be  a  significant  omission  in 
public  testimony.  ^     ,-  t 

The  stated  primary  mission  of  the  Safe- 
guard System  is  to  decrease  the  damage  to 
the  Mlnuteman  force  should  the  threat  from 
the  Soviet  SS-9  develop  as  forecast  by  Secre- 
tary Laird.  There  Is  u  large  spread  In  opinion 
on  such  questions  of  Judgment  as:  (a)  the 
validity  of  the  forecast;  (b)  whether  a  first 
strike  potential  can  be  developed  by  the  6o- 
vieta  at  all,  even  if  Mlnuteman  became  vul- 
nerable; (c)  the  effect  of  Safeguard  on  the 
Arms  Race:  (d)  the  effect  of  a  deployment 
decision  on  the  forthcoming  negoUations 
with   the   Sovlete;    (e)    how   the   Safeguard 
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SyatoB  would  In  fact  perform  under  rMUlatlo 
sltTUkUooa:  (t)  whether  Safecuard  U  dMlcned 
properly  for  lU  stated  mlaalon.  I  have  glren 
my  views  on  these  subjects  In  prior  testi- 
mony before  your  committee. 

However,  there  should  be  no  disagreement 
on  the  simple  question  of  specified  perform- 
ance of  Safeguard  In  protecting  SAnuteman 
if  It  WOTked  perfectly.  Tet  none  of  the  teetl- 
mony  known  to  me  given  by  the  proponents 
of  the  Safeguard  ABM  System  publicly  ad- 
dressed Itself  to  that  point. 

Since  It  Is.  after  all.  prlmarUy  the  reduc- 
tion of  damage  to  Mlnuteman  under  attack 
which  the  American  taxpayer  Is  being  aaked 
to  pay  an  amount  which  now  appears  to  have 
grown  to  the  order  of  tlO  billion,  the  answers 
to  the  following  questions  appear  to  be 
highly  relevant : 

^1.  If  the  Soviets  developed  an  SS-O  tarea 
vith  lilRV  warheads,  which  In  the  mld-TOs 
could  reduce  the  Mlnuteman  force  to,  say,  a 
residual  of  200  mlssllos  without  defense  from 
Safeguard,  how  many  Mlntitemen  would  sur- 


again  to  form  my  own  Independent  Judg- 
ment. I  therefore  did  not  rely  on  calcula- 
tions of  either  the  government  or  Its  critics. 
I  took  the  relevant  claaslflsd  and  pubUe  data 
and  performed  my  own  analysis. 

The  kind  of  analysis  involved  In  obtaining 
a  protected  and  responsible  strategic  force 
has  been  my  principal  concern  for  eighteen 
years  starUng  with  the  study  that  gave  rlss 
to  the  flrst-strlke/seoond-strlke  distinction 
and  to  a  good  many  other  concepts  and 
modes  of  protecting  and  controlling  strate- 
gic forces  cited  by  both  sides  In  the  present 
debate.  The  ABM  has  other  functions  that  I 
support,  but  my  testimony  In  the  space 
available  focused  on  Its  role  In  defending 
Mlnuteman.  As  I  stressed  there,  these  are 
complex  and  Intrinsically  uncertain  matters. 
Where  scientists  differ  on  them,  laymen  may 
be  tempted  simply  to  throw  up  their  hands 
and  chose  to  rely  on  the  authority  of  those 
scientists  they  favor.  I  feel,  however,  that 
the  substantive  differences  among  the  sci- 
entists they  favor.  I  feel,  however,  that  the 


Vive  If  (a)   Safegtiard  Phase  1,  or  (b)   Safe-  ^substantive  differences  among  the  scientists. 
guard  Phase  3  were  deployed,  and  If  Safe-/  if  carefully  explained,  are  quite  accessible  to 


guard  worked  as  designed? 

a.  How  many  additional  Mlnuteman  would 
have  to  be  added  to  the  force  such  that  for 
the  level  of  attack  assumed  In  1.  the  same 
itnmbsr-of  Mlnutemen  would  survive  with- 
out any  defense  as  thoee  surviving  xoith  the 
defense  assumed  In  1.,  and  what  would  such 
additional  deployment  cost? 

It  should  be  assumed  that  the  answers  to 
this  qusstlon  should  visualize  an  attack  by 
ths  S8-B  optimized  against  the  defense.  Of 
course  If  one  also  were  to  assume  that  the 
smaller  Soviet  SS-11  could  participate  In 
the  attack  against  the  defended  Mlnuteman 
complex  then  one  would  find  that  the  Safe- 
guard offers  no  defense  at  all,  since  the  SS-Il 
could  easily  take  out  the  MSR  radar  system. 

I  feel  that  when  the  American  public  Is 
being  asked  to  spend  large  sums  to  reduce  a 
projected  and  highly  publicized  threat  It 
should  be  told  publicly  by  the  advocates  the 
specific  degree  by  which  this  threat  can.  at 
least  In  principle,  be  reduced  by  the  proposed 
S3r8tem.  If  the  threat  reduction  is  not  large, 
then,  considering  the  other  uncertainties  and 
the  high  cost,  deployment  should  In  my  view 
not  be  approved.  Also  If  the  cost  of  the  de- 
fense greatly  exceeds  the  value  of  the  damage 
reduction  produced  by  the  defense,  again  the 
system  appears  a  poor  use  of  resources. 

I  hope  your  committee  will  find  It  possible 
to  close  this  gap  in  testimony.  I  appreciate 
very  much  the  opportunity  you  have  given 
roe  to  contribute  my  views  In  this  Important 
Issue. 

Sincerely  yours, 

WOITGANC    K.    H.    PANOrSKT, 

Director. 

TBK  UNrVEKSITT  OF  CHICAGO, 

Cfiicago.  III..  May  23, 1H». 
Hon.  John  Stennis. 
Senate  Armed  Servicea  Committee, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Waahington,  D.C. 

DsAS  SxNAToa  Stknnis:  I  was  very  hon- 
ored to  appear  before  your  Committee  on 
April  23,  and  I  appreciate  the  Invlutlon  you 
extended  to  me  and  other  witnesses  to  sub- 
mit supplementary  statements.  I  am  trans- 
mitting with  this  letter  both  an  unclassified 
supplement  and  a  classlfled  one  relating  the 
termer  to  Intelligence  estimates  and  certain 
other  classlfled  matters. 
Slnosrely  yours. 

Alskst  WoHLSTrrm, 

UniverHty  Profeaaor. 


SurPLKMXMT  ON  PUKPOBTED  PSOOPS  THAT  THZ 

MmuTuuN  Will  Bk  Satz  Wrmotrr  Pub- 

THU  PBOTBCTION 

In  preparing  my  testimony  for  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  on  the  rols  of 
ABM  In  the  1970s,  I  undertook  to  review  and 
test  my  past  views  on  the  subject  and  oaos 


the  members  of  this  Committee  and  that 
such  careful  explanation  can  help  them  form 
their  own  Judgment  as  to  which  ooncltulons 
are  sound. 

ON    THS   SATCrr    OP    MlMU'l'KlCAir 

In  my  statement  to  ths  Senats  AnxMd 
Services  Commlttss  on  April  33.  I  said.  "I 
have  tried  to  reconstruct  various  numerical 
proofs  recently  presented  or  distributed  to 
the  Congress  that  purport  to  show  our  Mln- 
uteman will  be  safe  without  any  extra  pro- 
tection; these  proofs  dspend  hesvlly  on  op- 
timistic estimates  of  limitations  In  Russian 
delivery  accuracies,  reliabilities,  associated 
offense  capabilities,  and  sometimes  on  poor 
offense  tactics."  In  response  to  questions  from 
members  of  the  Committee,  I  Illustrated 
several  troubles  with  these  attempted  proofs 
of  the  safety  of  Mlnuteman,  but  there  was 
no  time  to  explain  their  defects  adequately. 
I  would  like  to  try  to  do  that  now,  and  to 
comment  specifically  on  the  calculations  of 
Dr.  Rathjens,  Dr.  Lapp,  and  of  the  Federa- 
tion of  American  Scientists.  Some  of  the 
comments,  particularly  those  of  Dr.  Lapp, 
bear  also  on  some  unevldenced  statements  on 
this  subject  by  Prof.  Chayee  and  Dr.  Panof- 
sky,  and  more  recently,  by  Dr.  Wlesner  and 
Dr.  Steven  Weinberg. 

Though  my  own  calculations  were  based 
on  claaslflsd  as  well  as  public  data,  my  sxun- 
mary  of  rssults.  like  that  of  Dr.  Rathjens. 
was  uncUsslfled  and  so  are  the  comments  I 
am  about  to  make.  This  will  prevent  explicit 
^•elflcatlon  of  some  of  the  numbers  as- 
niiiMd  by  Dr.  Rathjens  and  by  myself  and 
Inevitably  It  forces  some  roundaboutness  of 
expression.  I  am  able  to  state,  for  example, 
that  Dr.  Rathjens  and  I  assume  the  same  ac- 
curacy for  the  Russian  SS-0  In  the  mid-  and 
late  1970e.  I  can  say  that  the  SS-0  Is  now 
expected  (and,  before  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion, was  expected)  to  achieve  that  accuracy 
years  In  advance  of  this  late  time  period. 
And  I  can  say,  as  Dr.  Rathjens  did,  that  the 
accuracy  we  have  assumed  for  the  Russians, 
In  this  late  time  period,  la  essentially  the 
same  as  that  estimated  for  our  own  MIRV 
carrying  missiles,  namely  Poaeldon  and  Mln- 
uteman III.*  But  I  cannot  say  what  that  ac- 
curacy Is. 

I  am,  thsrefore.  submitting  classlfled  state- 
ment in  which  the  essential  numerical  as- 
sumptions are  explicit  and  related  to  intelli- 
gence estimates.  However,  even  without  the 
classlfled  statement,  some  essential  defects  of 
the  calculations  of  Dr.  Rathjens,  Dr.  Lapp, 
and  the  Federation  of  American  Scientists 
can  be  made  clear. 


'Poseidon  and  BClnuteman  m  have  been 
test  flown  and  are  In  the  process  of  deploy- 
ment. (The  first  of  these  should  be  opera- 
tional In  about  a  ysar  and  a  half.) 


OK.   KATBJXMS'    CALCULATIONS 

Dr.  Rathjens  has  sUted  "Even  If  the  Soviet 
S8-0  missile  force  were  to  grow  as  rapidly  as 
the  Defenss  Department's  most  worrlsoms 
projections,  even  if  the  Soviet  Union  were  to 
develop  and  employ  MIRVs  with  thoee  mis- 
siles and  even  If  they  achieved  accuracies  ss 
good  as  we  apparently  expect  with  our  MIRV 
forces  (according  to  flguree  released  In  late 
1967  by  former  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
Nttze),  a  quarter  of  our  Mlnuteman  force 
could  be  expected  to  survive  a  Soviet  pre- 
emptive SS-9  attack.  That  quarter  alone 
would  be  more  than  enough  to  Inflict  unac- 
ceptable damage  on  the  USSR."  * 

My  own  parallel  calculations  for  the  mld- 
and  late  1970s,  using  what  I  described  as 
moderate  assumptions,  show  about  6%  s\ir- 
vlvlng.  What  explains  the  difference?  Since 
Dr.  Rathjens  and  I  compared  notes  on  April 
33,  I  am  able  to  fix  quite  precisely  where  we 
agreed  and  where  we  differed. 

Our  assumptions  agreed  In  the  accuracy 
assumed  for  the  SS-9,  In  the  overall  reliabil- 
ity rate.  In  the  number  of  SS-9  boosters 
(600)  and  m  the  use  of  several  Independ- 
ently aimed  reentry  vehicles  In  each  booster. 
Our  assumptions  differed  on  three  key 
points:  In  the  degree  of  blast  resistance  as- 
sumed for  our  Mlnuteman  silos.  In  the  yield 
of  the  Russian  reentry  vehicles,  and  In  the 
use  or  non-use  by  the  Russians  of  substan- 
tial Information  about  what  missiles  are  un- 
ready at  launch  or  fall  In  early  stages. 

On  the  first  point,  I  have  explained  that 
Dr.  Rathjens  assumed  that  Mlnuteman  silos 
were  two-thirds  more  blast  resistant  than  I 
did,  and  two-thirds  more  blast  resistant  than 
they  are  officially  estimated  to  be.  He  derived 
his  assumption  by  reading  several  points  off 
an  unclassified  chart  showing  the  probabil- 
ity of  a  Mlnuteman  silo  being  destroyed  as  a 
function  of  accuracy  for  various  bomb  yields. 
Then  by  using  standard  rules  for  weapons  ef- 
fects he  Inferred  the  overpressure  resistance 
of  Mlnuteman  sllos.  However,  the  curves  on 
the  unclassified  chart  cannot  be  correctly 
read  to  imply  the  overpressure  resistance  Dr. 
Rathjens  Infers.  His  reading  of  the  curves 
was  in  error. 

Second.  1  assumed  three  6-megaton  reen- 
try vehicles  for  each  SS-9,  as  In  Secretary 
Laird's  public  statements.  Dr.  Rathjens  as- 
sumed four  1 -megaton  reentry  vehicles.  More 
than  four  reentry  vehicles  can  be  fitted  on 
the  6S-9,  If  ths^ayload  is  only  one  megaton. 
However,  the  three  5-megaton  reentry  vehi- 
cles, given  the«  accuracy  we  both  assume,  and 
given  the  actual  blast  resistance  of  the  Mln- 
uteman, do  enough  for  the  attacker.  Using 
his  lower  Russian  bomb  yield  and  his  over- 
estimated Mlnuteman  blast  resistance.  Dr. 
Rathjens  derived  a  probability  of  about  60 
percent  that  one  arriving  Russian  reentry 
vehicle  would  destroy  one  Mlnuteman  silo. 
If  he  had  used  the  officially  estimated  5- 
megaton  reentry  vehicle  and  the  actual  blast 
resistance  of  the  Mlnuteman  silo,  the  prob- 
ability would  have  been  nearly  99%.  If  he  bad 
used  three  5-megaton  reentry  vehicles  per 
booeter  for  the  5S-9  and  toe  correct  estimate 
for  blast  resistance,  he  would  have  found 
only  16%,  Instead  of  26%  of  the  Mlnuteman 
force  surviving.  Alternatively,  if  he  had  used 
the  classified  estimates  of  the  number  of  1- 
megaton  reentry  vehicles  that  can  be  fitted 
on  an  SS-9  booster,  his  calculations  w<^(l 
have  shown  about  7.3  percent  surviving,  "ue 
combined  significance  of  these  first  tV(^ 
pointe  of  difference  between  Dr.  Rathjens  and 
myself  la  then  considerable. 

The  third  point  of  difference  between  our 
calculations  Is  that  Dr.  Rathjens  assumes 
that  the  Russians  would  have  to  salvo  all  of 


>  Testimony  of  April  23  before  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee.  See  also  his  testi- 
mony of  March  28.  Part  I,  p.  369  of  Strategic 
and  Foreign  Policy  Implicationa  of  ABM 
Systemt,  Hearing  before  a  subcommittee  of 
ths  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  ReUtlou. 
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their   mJes   with    no   InformaUon   as   to  J^'^^'^^^^^l^^f^^^^.r^^-  S'f'cT'^SrLlftS'^  ^  *pS^  S 

wwch  haTbeen  unrswly  or  f  aUed  In  time  to  of  a  threat  t^J^^^"?*^^!^^;^  *^y  S-troylng   Mlnuteman   Is   attributed   to   a 

be  dUcovered.  or  at  any  rate  with  no  use  of  enOy   achlsved   widespread    ^e^J^-  ^^  sSppSedunlversal  rule  that  military  strate- 

JSchl^ormaUon.  However.  It  U  famUlar  that  «»**^^^J«^,„^*'«  'JT^^deitTy^^S  SrtiXays  keep  forces  in  reserve  This  may 

Setter  methods  are  available  and  are  of  con-  »»»J^,,^,„P^^*!^i^"* -STs^te  XLed  S^ay  n<it  be  true  for  taiJc  battles  or  ah-- 

■dderable  utlUty  for  an  offense  that  wante  to  myself  on  April  asrd  oeiM^  '??,SrSf^„  XtSlTu  craft  attacks  In  a  conventional  war.    (The 

S^e  i  v^wi  percentage  of  destruction  Service.  ConmjlU^byl^I^wTence^^^^^  craft  attac^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^ 

of  the  force  attacked.  Most  missiles  that  are  before  the  House  Armed  S^'ices  '.•^™™"'^'  .»  j,  not  a  sound  generalization  even  about 
coiSS^^-imJStke"  (excluded  from  the  and  by  P';«l«f' ^^J^"?  ^^K?"  fS^h  St  attach  with  alrcn^t  at  the  start  of  a  non- 
SonJSTof  ovenSreUablUty)    are  either  not  American  Physical  Society  o'^/Pf^l^*?.-.  .,  nuclear  war  )  But  for  a  nuclear  first-strike? 
fiK  for  laS  oris  a?  launch,  and  this  these  statements  pointing  out  Dr^PP  -  er-  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ,„  what  these  8S-9. 
infonnauon  can  be  made   available  Imme-  fO"  l^l'e/"^fi'«*l,"*"«J^J5?  ^*^£^  or  would  be  reeerved.  Moreover.  Dr.  Lapp  for- 
dlatelv     A    substantial    additional    fraction  tloe.    tt    is    therefore    worth    ^vlewUigur  j^^.  „,,  g^viet  Union  has  a  great  many        , 
Si^fludoTat  burnout,  and  information  I*PP'-   ?f^<=^-"°-:   P^^^^^^lpS^^  fute^ontlnental   mlssUes   besides   the  SS^        I 
as  to  whether  burnout  velocity  Is  within  ex-  one  ofhls  "f^^tj*!*^  *"u"  by  some  of  and  exceeding  the  8S-9  In  numbers  by  a  large 
n«ctad  tolerances  can  also  be  made  quickly  have  been  adopted  '^"«»"y   p^i^^ftee  amount.  These  missiles  would  seem  to  fur- 
^^bl^l^  radlo-gulded  missiles  this  Is  the  other  witness^  befo^  the  Committee  arn^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^y 
almost  automatic,  but  Inertlal  systems  can  spedflcaUy     Professor      Chayes     an«  strategist.                            „     „  ^,„^.     ^.    . 
also    radio   this    Information   back,   as    the  Panofsky."                                  .^,„„io«r,T,.  ure  Third,  he  assumes  overaU  relUbUlties  tnau 
telemetertngl?  mlssUs  flight  test  program         Dr.  Lapp  states  t^»*  ,^..^,'^^*^°^a^  are^te  a  bit  lower  than  the  rellabUitles 
sho^s   La^  flight  information  Is  also  feasl-  based  on  "maximum  values    for  Soviet  i^^  that  Dr.  Rathjens  and  I  assumed,  also  lower 
bleWliTe^me  fraction  of  the  failures  will  bllltles.  He  shows  76%   of  ^^e  Mlnuten^  tna^  ^^^  attributed  to  the  8S-9^As  a  re- 
remain  unknown,  a  large  proporUon  can  be  surviving,  compared  to  Dr.  R^^hjens    25%  ^^^  assumptions.  Dr.   Lapp • 
Sr?.   ™»fore,    InsSid   of   salvolng   aU  and  my  5%.  Moreover    he  has^veral  as-  ^^^  ^^^^  ^ave  substantially  less  than 
extra  mlasUes  blindly,  to  make  up  for  all  un-  sumptions  that  agree  wiUh  my  own.           .  ^^  ^  j^UiT  reliable  arriving  reentry  ve- 
r^SlnSTa^  aU  failures  without  knowing         1)   Three  6-megaton  reentry  vehicles  p«  ^^^^   ^   ^^    thousand    Mlnuteman   sllos. 
where  they  occur,  one  can  reprogram  some     SS-«.  and                                  h,hv«i    like  Dr  More  than  half  the  Mlnuteman  force  would 
Mtw  mlsJles  to  replace  the  large  proportion         2)   An  accuracy  ««t^*«  .'^'fT!^  ^^  the  then  be  untouched  by  88-9  reenti-y  velUc  es^ 

of  toowTfallures.  Using  a  current  planning  Rathjens',   ^""^   P"''"<l,^^^';^"°^Xute!         ^^^^-  ^^-  ^PP  '^^"  ""  "^^f^^^^ 

factor  for  the  proportion  of  the  unreliable  great  precision  of  our  Poseidon  or  Minute-  ^^^  ^  ^.^^^^^  ^^^^^^  g,  supposes  that  even 

mlssUee  that  cannot  be  replaced  on  the  basis  man  MIRVs.  though  such  warhead  has  a  very  high  proo- 

SlJmTly  information,  the  calculations  using  His    combined    "V^P*^^  ,tS^?*    ^!  abUlty  of  destroying  a  single  ^lo  "any  e^- 

thwTe-megaton  reentry  vehicles  show  con-  yield  and  accuracy  of  an  8S-9  "•'"^ J*_  tary  realUt"  would  fire  two  of  his  outnum- 

SSSibly  Sweater  desmlctlon.  Instead  of  16  hide  and  the  blast  «fl?t«^i?  °^,?f.?i*^^J";  ^i4d  attacking  reenti-y  vehlc  es  at  each  silo 

noTMnt  striving,  the  approximate  6  percent  man  result  In  very  high  PffbablUt  es  toat  a                   attacked.  This  would  leave  %  <a  the 

SS?l°aV^t  I  mentioned  in  my  statement  single  arriving  reenti-y  vehicle  will  destroy  ^^^  ^touched.  But  If  each  warhead  has  a 

resulta  Such  techniques  of  using  substantial  a  Mlnuteman  sUo.  99,^  probability  of  destroying  a  single  suo, 

SSeSln^oWtton  is  to  which  missiles  can-  He  suggesta  that  2%  warheads  of  B-mega-  »»^P^^  ^^  ^ne  silo  would  merely  Increase 

S5?  be  reUeTon  are  less  Important  for  cases  ton  power  with  a  1^»1'  ^""cal  mUe  Inac-  ^^^^     lability  of   desti-oylng  that   sped^c 

where  smaller  yields  and  larger  numbers  of  curacy  or  CEP  ♦  are  needed  ^  destix)y  a  200             •-      ^^^^  j,^^  ^^^1^  n^g  it  quite  cer- 

rintry^hlcles  per  booster  a^e  used.  For  the  psl  target  with  a  95%   probability    and  11               ^^^  ^  ^y^  that  could  have  been  de- 

I^egiton   multiple  reentry  vehicle   case  I  warheads  would  have  that  probabUlty   f  the                   ^jj        unscathed.  If  a  more  senslb^ 

ha"e   referred   to    the   expected  number  of  CEP  were  a  quarter  of  a  nautical  mUe    In            J              followed,  namely  to  fire  each  of 

Snuteman  surviving  recces  from  approxl-  fact,  using  standard  methods  of  calculating  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  different  sUo    ^«* 

mat^ly  7  3  percent  without  using  such  tech-  at   a   half   mile    Inaccuracy    two   warheads                 ^^  ^  probabUlty  of  98%  o^„<l«^oymg 

Squel  to  6  percent  using  them.  would  yield  a  88%/^truct  on  prot«blUty  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  P^*'^^""^  °'h^^h«?«.?*^ 

A  table  follows  summarising  differences  be.  and  at  a  quarter  of  a  mUe  l^«f  }^«=y  ^^t  at  least  one  of  the  two  would  be  destioyed. 

tween  Dr   Rathjens'  and  my  calculations,  warhead  would  have  a  mm-e  than  99%  Prob  ^^hls  latter  Is  Uie  same  probability  that  Dr 

tween  ur.  "*^"J'"   '       J^  abUlty  of  desti-oylng  a  200  psl  target.  Either  ^          ^^j^  j^^^^  achieved  against  tiie  spe- 

CALCULATIONS  ON  TK  ^^«"*l°fJJ„.° '^^  Dr    lipp's  calculatlons  are  based  on  some       ^fl7one  that  he  was  aiming  at.)  In  short. 

MiNTrrxMAN»OEC«iNTHELATEi870  8iFNO  Ji^^j^g/^^otlc    and   Unspecified   metiiod,    or  ^'"'^Lapp.,  tactic  would  greatly  reduce  the 

KXTRA  pBOTEcnoN  ^      ^^^  ^^  ^^ror.  But  in  any  case  It  Is  ap-  ^  "   ^ted  level  of  destruction  achieved  by  the 

Difference  between   assumptions  used  by  ^^gnt   that,    even   using   his   methods,   he  ^^j^   j^nd  It  would  not  Increase  the  prob- 

Dr.  Rathjens  and  myself:  derives  a  very  high  single  shot  kill  probabU-  ^j^j^y  qj  achieving  some  minimum  level  M 

Number  of  8S-98:  Same  (500).  j^-  roughly  comparable  to  my  own.  destrtictlon.   I  know  of  no  mlUtary  realist 

OveraU  rellablUty:  Same.  how    then    does    Dr.    Lapp's    Mlnuteman  ^^o  would  regard  Dr.  Lapp's  tactic  as  a  sensl- 

Accuracy:  Same.  Dr.  Rathjens*:  %  higher  ^^^^  j^^^  j,y  supposedly  "maximum"  Rus-  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^y^^  att;acker.  I  must  agree  with 

than  official  estimate.  gian  capabUittes,  come  out  so  much  better  ^^  wigner  that  Dr.  Lapp  has  presumed  that 

Mlnuteman  Blast  Resistance:  Mine:   Offl-  .^j^^^  ^^^^  pj    Rathjens'  Mlnuteman  force?  j^  adversary  would  be  unbelievably  stupid, 

clal  estimate.  Dr.  Rathjens':  4  reentry  vehi-  ^.^^^    ^^    ^app    assumes    a   much   smaller         n  should  be  observed  that  the  absurdity  of 

cles  at  1  MT  (less  than  SS-9  capability).  number  of  SS-9s  than  Dr.  Rathjens  and  I.  ^j^^  ^j^g^^  jg  not  dependent  on  the  roughly 

SS-9  payload:  Mine:  3  at  6  MT  (SS-0  ca-  ^^  assumes  333  SS-Os.  This  is  hardly  a  max-  gg^  gj^^gjg  ^^^^  j^m  probablUty  Implicit  in 

pablllty).  Dr.  Rathjens':  Not  used.  \ia,Mm  force.  It  is  less  than  the  number  that  ^^  Lapp's  accuracy,  yield  and  resistance  as- 

Use  of  partial  information  on  missile  mal-  ^^q^^  be  produced  at  past  rates  by  contlnu-  gumptions.  If  one  were  to  use  a  95%  single 

functions:  Mine:  Used.  mg   production   Into    the    relevant    1976-77  ^^^^   destruction   probablUty.   the   point   is 

Effect  of  asaumptuma  on  Minuteman  tune  period.  At  three  reentry  vehicles  per             „     obvious.  In  this  ^^^^^^."J^^-  ^^% 

t.ffectof       ^     j^m  booster.  Dr.  Lapp's  assumption  would  give  ^^^^  ^^o  assigned  one  missile  to  each  of 

,_,      ,  +v,a  RiiRsiana  about  1000  reentry  vehicles.         .        tarceta  would  have  a  better  than  B0% 

(Percentage  Mlnuteman  .urylvlngl  ^^l^'^'X  *Smes    that    the   Russians  *hanee  of  geUlng  them  both  and  a  proba- 

Dr.  Rathjens'  result 25  ^qui^  use  only  %  of  their  S&-9  forces,  that     ^^       ^^  gg  ^^  3/^^^  of  getting  one;  and  he 

Adjust  for  correct  Mlnuteman  blast  re-  ^^^  350  SS-98  (or  750  reentry  vehicles.)            .^^     ^  ^^  better  than  a  99  and  %  %  proba- 

slstance  ahd  three  6  MT  MIRV  per  ■                                                                                 ^^^^y  °  j  gettmg  at  least  one  sUo  U  he  sent 

SS-»  ot  U»  oorreot  oumMr  ot  1  MT  proMbl.,-  .  f<>™»«°'l',""!lJ?T^2.S4       "  rM  OMyM  In  M.  .ut.m«.«  to  the  Com- 

Dr.  Ralph  Lapp's  calculations  were  not  pre-  ^han  the  CEP.  A  frequent  misinterpretation  one  of  O}^  ."j^  „^°"          * 

sent«l  at  a  Senate  Hearing.  However,  one  set  assumes  that  aU  weapons  miss  toelr  targets  about  a  ^^^^^-^  ^^^  statement   to   the 

of  his  calculations  was  presented  "  a  two  ^y  a  distance  equal  to  the  CEP— which  is  ™  J^           j^  ^1  22:   "Moreover,  an  at- 

page  appendix  to  his  statement  called  "The  u^e  assuming  that  all  studenta  score  at  the  Committee^  on^Apn  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^, 

'^i!:s'^j'v!:m.tis!:;?  z^^"  s-rj^rs'B? »?  ssTmrss-sr  ..o.  o, .« ..coo  m^„..»  ...o..- 
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The  fMUotUng  behind  thoae  two  atetcoMnu 
Is  IMS  explicit  than  Dr  Lapp's.  Dr.  Panof- 
•ky  la  t&lklni  about  compcnaatlng  for  unre- 
UabUlty  rather  than  inaccuracy,  but  it  aaema 
plain   that   no   auch   unlTcnal   rule   makM 


Dr.  Lapp  haa  a  aecond  set  of  calculatlona 
pubUahed  on  May  4,  1»«  m  the  New  York 
TinuM  MoftOMine.  There  he  aaaumes  the  Rua- 
alana  may  have  500  rather  than  333  SS-9s 
Since  he  again  aaaumes  three  reentry  vehlclea 
per  booster.  thU  makee  a  total  of  1500  re- 
entry Tehlcle*  per  booster  He  apparenUy 
avoids  the  obviously  bad  strategies  of  reaerv- 
Ing  a  quarter  of  the  force,  and  then  using 
the  remainder  to  attack  only  half  the  targets 
they  are  capable  of  destroying  with  high 
probability.  Nonetheless,  once  again  his  cal- 
culations show  very  high  survival  rates:  "600 
to  750  operable  Mlnuteman."  With  these 
changed  assumptions,  how  doee  the  outcome 
continue  to  remain  so  favorable  to  Minute- 
man's  survival? 

Dr.  Lapp  haa  made  some  other  changes.  Ha 
haa  reduced  the  yield  of  the  3S-9  reentry  ve- 
hicles by  20 '^<^.  Increased  hla  estimate  of  the 
hardness  of  the  Mlnuteman  by  50% .  and  moat 
Important,  he  now  uses  very  large  Inaccura- 
cies for  the  8S-9,  3600  feet  In  one  case  and 
6500  feet  In  the  other.  The  latter  great  In- 
accuracy assures  him  his  750  operable  »<ln- 
letemainurvlvlng.  But  there  la  no  jusUflca- 
tlon   for   assuming  such   great   Inaccuracies 
In  the  mid-  and  l»te  1970e.  One  of  the  few 
oonatanta  In  Dr.  Lapp's  various  calcxilatlona 
appears  to  be  hla  conclualon. 
CoIcuIaMoiu  of  Dr.  Steven  Weinberg  and  Dr. 
Jerome  Wiesner  in  "ABM:  An  Evaluation 
of   the  DeeiaUm   to  Employ  an  Anti-Bal- 
liMtio    Missile    System"    edited    by    Abram 
Chaye*  and  Jerome  Wietner,  1H9 
Dr.    Weinberg    and    Dr.    Wieaner    present 
.  vartanta  of  the  same  calculation  to  ahow  the 
safety  of  the  Mlnuteman   force.  Dr.  Wein- 
berg supposee  that  at  least  2100  reliable  ar- 
riving reentry  vehicles  "with  megaton  yield 
and  high  accuracy"  would  be  needed  to  de- 
stroy all  but  43  of  our  1060  ICBM  aUos.  He 
appears  to  aasume  an  80"*-    single  shot  kill 
probability.    Dr.    Weinberg    doeent    Indicate 
the  exact  ^laat  reelatance.  yield,  and  Inac- 
curacy  assumptions   that   go   Into   hla   80% 
hypotheUcal  kill  probability  and  the  teatl- 
mony  of  Deputy  Secretary  Packard  that  he 
cltea  In  that  connection  offers  no  baala  for 
such    a    determination.    Mr.    Packard    there 
shows    for    three    different    bomb    yields    a 
spectrum  of  probabUltlee  varying  from  leas 
than  10%   to  100%  aa  accuracy  varies  from 
a   mile  or  so  down   below   one-tenth   of   a 
mile.  Mr.  Packard  does  not  say  what  the  ac- 
curacy of  any  88-9  reentry  vehicles  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  so  that  no  specific  single  shot 
kill   probability   can    be   inferred   from    hla 
testimony. 

Dr.  Wieaner  assumes  500  reliable  SS-Sa, 
each  carrying  3  MIRVs:  or  more  exactly  1500 
reliable  BflRVa.  And  he  alao  aaaumea  an  80% 
kill  probability  for  each  arriving  reentry  ve- 
hicle. He  Justlfles  this  with  the  statement 
that  a  5  megaton  reentry  vehicle  would  have 
to  be  used  and  that  "at  beat  the  MIRV  guid- 
ance system  will  be  accurate  enough  to  give 
only  a  0.8  kill  probability  for  the  unit."  One 
can  read  directly  from  Deputy  Secretary 
Packard's  chart  that  Dr.  Wleener  la  thus  Im- 
plying that  accuracies  leea  than  about  2.400 
feet  are  not  poaslble  In  the  time  period  In 
queaUon.  Dr.  Wfesner  has  given  no  tech- 
nical argument  to  support  this  assertion:  It 
Is  at  variance  with  expected  accuraclea  for 
our  own  MIRV  systems,  and  It  Is  at  variance 
With  the  accuracy  that  the  Intelligence  com- 
munity for  sometime  has  expected  the  S8-9  to 
achieve  years  before  the  late  19708  time  pe- 
riod; and  with  the  accuracy  assumed  by  Dr. 
Rathjena.  At  the  6  megaton  yield  and  with 
the  expected  38-9  accuracy  the  single  shot 
kill  probabUlty  for  each  reliable  arriving  re- 
entry vehicle  would  be  very  much  higher  than 
80%  aa  I  have  already  pointed  out  elsewhere. 


U  Dr.  Wieaner  had  used  three  S  megaton 
reentry  vehicles,  the  expected  accuracy  ot 
the  SS-«e  and.  furtberiBore,  had  Incorpo- 
rated expected  rellablUUee  hla  calculatlona 
would  have  shown  only  68  out  of  1100  hard 
targets  surviving,  that  la  6.7%.  Or  If  he  bad 
uaed  the  expected  accuracy  and  rellabllltlM 
and  the  nximber  of  1  megaton  vehicles  deliv- 
erable by  the  3S-9,  he  would  have  arrived 
at  subaUnttally  the  aame  reaults:  68  out  of 
1100  surviving. 

There  are  a  number  of  leas  critical  flaws 
In  Dr.  Weinberg's  and  Dr.  Wlesner's  calcula- 
tions. The  essential,  however,  la  that  they 
both  aasume  combinations  of  accuracy,  yield 
and  number  of  reentry  vehicles  per  booster 
that  are  less  effective  than  Intelligence  ex- 
pects (and  for  some  time  haa  expected)  for 
the  SS-9. 

The  caleulatioHs  of  the  Federation  of  Amer- 
ican Scientists,  March  S.  1999 
Theee  calculauona  of  the  PAS  were  pub- 
llalMd  nearly  a  week  before  the  President's 
(taelalon  on  the  Safeguard  system  was  an- 
nounced. The  PAS  statement  was  intended 
to  refute  in  advance  the  need  for  extra  pro- 
tection of  the  Mlnuteman  force.  However, 
the  calculatlona  It  preaenta  are  basically  ir- 
relevant since  they  use  only  the  Russian 
force  "at  the  present  time",  and  they  aastime 
larger  Inaccuracies  than  intelligence  attrib- 
utes to  the  Ruaslana'  S8-9s  for  the  later 
time  period.  They  do  not  use  MIRVs  and  In 
fact,  according  to  their  author,  they  do  not 
use  the  SS-9  at  all. 

In  my  autement  on  April  23rd,  I  said  that 
the  many  confident  aaaertlons  current  that 
Mlnuteman  will  be  aafe  without  extra  protec- 
tion In  the  late  1970a  are  unjuatlfled  These 
supplementary  comments  have  illustrated 
and  analyzed  some  esaentlal  flawa  In  these 
aasertlona:  they  depend  on  erroneous  estl- 
matee  about  the  blast  resistance  of  our  own 
forces  or  wishful  estimates  about  Ruaslan 
lacks  either  In  accuracy  or  In  other  capabll- 
lUes  or  m  competent  tactics  in  that  time 
period:  they  do  not.  as  they  claim,  use  "the 
most  worrisome  projections"  and  the  "max- 
imum capabilities"  for  Russian  forces.  In  fact 
even  my  own  calculations  showing  that  the 
Mlnuteman  will  be  vulnerable  If  extra  pro- 
tection Is  not  provided  do  not  use  "maxi- 
mum" Russian  capabilities.  Greater  accu- 
racies, for  example,  are  quite  feasible  In  the 
late  19708  for  the  Ruaalana  I  have  uaed  the 
CEP  attributed  to  the  8S-9  In  the  early  1970e 
If  the  SS-9's  CEP  should  be  250  ft.  smaller 
than  that  estimate,  then  only  400  SS-98 
using  megaton  range  reentry  vehlclea  would 
deetroy  about  95^7  of  the  Mlnuteman  force 
Or  with  the  larger  force  even  greater  per- 
centages of  the  Mlnuteman  force  could  be 
destroyed  if  we  do  nothing  to  supplement  Its 
protection  As  I  emphasized  In  my  statement 
on  April  23,  the  expected  vulnerability  of  a 
hardened  force  Is  extremely  sensitive  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  force  attacking.  The  accuracy 
assumed  by  Dr  Rathjens  and  myself  Is  not 
only  atuibuted  to  the  SS-9  in  the  early 
1970s,  It  Is  also  the  accuracy  we  estimate  for 
our  own  MIRVs  Programs  for  achieving  etlll 
greater  accuracies,  for  some  of  our  MIRVs 
have  been  drawn  up  though  not  funded 

I  have  focused  on  the  problem  of  protect- 
ing Mlnuteman,  because  aa  I  have  stressed, 
we  need  a  mixed  force  and  have  good  reason 
to  preserve  the  second-strike  capability  of  so 
large  a  proportion  of  our  strategic  force.  Even 
If  It  were  true  that  the  United  States  needed 
only  a  few  strategic  vehicles  surviving,  buy- 
ing and  paying  ror  the  operation  of  a  great 
many  that  had  become  vulnerable  to  attack 
would  be  a  very  poor  way  to  obtain  these  few 
surviving  There  are  safer  and  cheaper  ways 
of  getting  a  force  of  a  given  size  than  to  buy 
a  much  larger  one.  moet  of  which  la  sus- 
cepuble  to  annihilation.  To  maintain  a  force, 
most  of  which  could  then  be  used  only  In  a 
first  strike  hardly  contributes  to  stability. 

It  Is  sometimes  said  that  such  analyses  of 
the    Dotentlal    vulnerability   oX    Mlnuteman 


are  like  the  talk  of  the  bomber  gap  in  the 
early  1950*  and  the  mlaalle  gap  at  the  end 
of  the  19508.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth.  Moat  of  those  who  talked  of 
bomber  gape  and  missile  gaps  raised  these 
poaaiblllUes  to  argue  for  expanding  the  num- 
ber of  our  own  bombera  or  missiles  to  close 
the  gap.  They  thought  of  the  problem  aa  one 
of  matching  Arst-strlke  forces  But  how  to 
maintain  a  second-strike  force  cannot  be  ad- 
equately understood  In  these  terms.  Whether 
or  not  we  have  It  depends,  as  I  have  said, 
not  simply  on  the  relative  size  of  two  op- 
posing forces,  but  on  a  great  many  charge- 
terlstlca  of  the  attacking  force  and  of  the 
force  attacked  and  lU  protection.  It  Is  the 
opponenu  of  ABM  today  who.  rather  than 
defend  the  offense,  would  simply  expand  It. 
Moreover,  many  of  theee  same  opponents  of 
the  ABM  were  among  the  chief  propounders 
of  the  missile  and  bomber  gaps  in  the  past; 
some  scientists  are  now  willing  to  state  that 
they  helped  "create  the  myth  of  the  missile 
gap."  My  own  record  on  this  matter  Is  quite 
clear.  Throughout  the  1950s  I  pointed  out 
the  essential  irrelevance  of  matching  first 
strike  forces  and  of  all  the  gap  theories  that 
flowed  from  such  matching.  For  example.  In 
1956  I  wrote: 

"Exaggerated  estimates  of  Russian  force 
size,  for  example,  might  be  used  directly  to 
suggest  emulation.  But  we  have  already 
made  clear  that  determining  who  has  the 
best  or  second  best  Air  Force  In  being  In 
advance  of  attack  by  simply  matching  num- 
bers or  quality  Is  not  to  the  point.  Those 
who  assert  that  we  may  have  fewer  and 
perhaps  Inferior  planes  than  the  enemy  and 
still  have  a  deterrent  force  must  also  recog- 
nize that  we  may  have  more  and  even  bet- 
ter vehicles  and  yet  have  Inadequate  deter- 
rence." Protecting  U.S.  Power  to  Strike  Back 
in  the  19S0s  and  1960s.  Sept.  1.  1966. 

The  propensity  simply  to  lUt  Russian  and 
American  pre-attack  forces  measured  in  vari- 
ous arbitrary  ways  continues  to  be  exhibited 
on  both  sides  of  the  present  debate.  On  one 
side,  first  strike  capabilities  are  sometimes 
matched  against  adversary  cities  In  discus- 
sions of  "over  kill."  On  the  other  side,  first 
strike  forces  of  Russia  and  the  United  States 
are  sometimes  matched  against  each  other 
to  show  "superiority"  or  "Inferiority"  or 
"parity "  or  the  like.  My  point  Is  quite  dif- 
ferent. Foreseeable  technical  change  In  the 
19708  compels  sober  thought  about  Improv- 
ing the  protection  of  crucial  elements  In  our 
strategic  force.  Such  change  can  affect  our 
second  strike  capacity,  id^  that  connection, 
I  have  centered  my  dlscussldo  on  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Mlnuteman,  but  tl^e  problem  of 
protecting  our  bombers  Is  also  important 
and  even  more  we  must  Improve  our  pro- 
tection of  the  national  political  command 
vital  to  the  control  of  sea  as  well  as  land- 
based  strategic  forces. 


POLLUTION  TECHNOLOGY 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  It  was 
quite  heartening  to  see  recent  news  that 
a  new  pulping  process  has  been  devel- 
oped which  would  nearly  eliminate  air 
pollution  and  minimize  water  pollution 
from  pulp  and  paper  mills.  If  the  process 
proves  feasible — and  its  developers  feel 
that  It  will— this  could  be  a  landmark 
technological  breakthrough  which  would 
help  greatly  to  advance  the  national  ef- 
fort' to  restore  and  protect  the  quality 
of  our  waters. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port published  recently  in  the  Post-Cres- 
cent, an  Appleton,  Wis.,  newspaper,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


May  27 y  1969 
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I  Prom  the  Appleton  (Wis.)  Poet-CreMent, 
May  8, 1969) 
An  Pollution  Battli  Won? — IPC  Dxvxlops 
PutPiNO  Pnoctas.  Calls  It  Eoonojocallt 

PXASIBLX 

(By  Arlen  Boardman) 
A  new  pulping  process  that  will  all  but 
eliminate  air  pollution  by  paper  mllla  appar- 
ently win  be  economically  feasible  for  Indus- 
trial use.  researchers  of  The  Institute  of 
Paper   Chemistry   revealed   today. 

If  In-plant  pilot  testing  proves  successful, 
the  paper  Industry  should  be  causing  only 
"very,  very  minor  pollution  problen»s,"  Dr. 
Roy  P.  Whitney,  Institute  vice  president  and 
dean.  said. 

Although  paper  Indtistries  have  "been 
fairly  effective"  In  curbing  water  pollution, 
the  new  process — called  holopulplng — would 
Improve  on  that,  too,  Whitney  said. 

Institute  researchers  began  developing 
holopiilplng  In  1963  and  have  satisfied  them- 
selves in  laboratory  testing  that  It  can  be  as 
economical — or  even  cheaper  In  the  future — 
compared  with  the  moet  common  pulping 
process  now  In  use.  However,  about  two 
years  of  In-plant  testing,  to  begin  late  this 
year  or  In  1970,  will  precede  any  commercial 
use  of  the  process. 

Whitney  and  three  other  Institute  re- 
searchers unveiled  their  findings  today  at 
the  Institute's  33rd  annual  Executlvee'  Con- 
ference. Whitney  indicated  he  was  "quite 
confident  that  It  (the  new  process)  will 
work"  and  be  economically  feasible  for  In- 
dustries. 

The  new  process  was  designed  to  Improve 
yields  in  chemical  pulping  by  reducing  the 
loss  of  usable  wood  fibers  during  the  process. 
Laboratory  teste  Indicate  yield  Increases  of 
20  to  40  per  cent  over  the  conventional 
process,  3.  T.  Han.  Institute  Senior  research 
associate,  said. 

In  the  pulping  process,  wood  chips  are 
chemically  reduced  to  a  fine  state,  after 
which  a  chemical  reagent  Is  added  to  sep- 
arate the  celluloee  (papermaklng  fibers) 
from  the  Ugnln  (unusable  fibers).  In  the 
new  process,  less  of  the  cellulose  Is  lost  with 
the  llgnln  waste. 

At  the  same  time,  holopulplng  uses  chlo- 
rine dioxide  as  the  reagent  Instead  of  sul- 
phur, the  cavise  of  the  pungent  smell 
emitted  by  paper  mills. 

Of  the  waste  material — called  spent  liq- 
uor— the  organic  materials  are  burned  and 
the  Inorganic  chemicals,  mainly  sodium,  are 
electrolytlcally  treated  and  re-used  In  the 
pulping  process. 

Under  the  conventional  process — the  most 
conmion  one  being  the  Kraft  process — the 
organic  and  inorganic  spent  liquor  was 
burned,  and  the  sulphur  compond  used  as  a 
reagent  produced  odor  problems  when  It  was 
burned. 

Chlorine  dioxide  has  little  or  no  odor, 
Whitney  pointed  out. 

Although  the  new  process  is  about  on  a 
cost  par  with  the  Kraft  at  this  time.  It 
should  be  less  expensive  in  the  future,  Whit- 
ney said. 

It  appears  holopulplng  reduces  wood  costs 
by  about  26  per  cent  by  Increasing  yields, 
Whitney  said,  and  of  all  cost  items  in  the 
pulping  process,  wood  Is  one  that  Is  expected 
to  Increase  the  fastest. 

At  this  time,  energy — power,  steam  and 
water — is  more  expensive  in  the  new  process 
but  the  price  of  this  item  is  not  expected  to 
climb,  he  added. 

Han  pointed  out  that  chemicals  also  are 
less  coetly  for  the  holopulplng  process. 

There  are  other  advantages  to  the  manu- 
facttirer.  Holopulplng  may  be  used  for  dense 
paper  as  glasslne  or  for  a  bulky  board  as 
food  container,  Han  said,  and  It  also  can  be 
used  In  gentle  tissue  paper  and  printing  grade 
papers.  Improving  the  strength  of  the  latter 
two. 

Han  said  that  holopulplng  requires  no 
high  pressure  vats  but  can  be  accomplished 
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In  an  open  vessel,  facilitating  operation  and 
equipment  construction. 

In-plant  pilot  testing  should  provide  a  more 
i^curate  picture  of  what  the  coets  will  be 
for  an  industry,  Whitney  said.  Conditions 
within  an  individual  paper  mill  may  affect 
the  efficiency  of  the  process,  he  added. 

Interest  In  developing  a  new  process  dates 
back  to  the  1962  and  1963  Executives'  Con- 
ferences when  Institute  researchers  ex- 
preasetl  concern  with  the  pulping  of  wood 
and  more  particularly  with  chemical  pulp- 
ing. They  hoped  to  find  new  ways  "to  insure 
the  continued  growth  of  the  paper  indus- 
try," Whitney  said. 

The  conventional  chemical  processes  used 
today  were  developed  from  1850  to  1886,  and 
although  they  have  been  Improved  on,  they 
have  "some  rather  serious  shortcomings,"  he 
said. 

Norman  Thompson,  Institute  senior  re- 
search associate,  and  his  colleagues  initi- 
ated the  original  research,  which  was  at  that 
time  more  academically  than  commercially 
oriented. 

Thompson  explained  some  of  the  early 
problems  encountered  in  the  research,  which 
be  noted,  "caused  some  researchers  to 
abandon  similar  pulping  research." 

Dr.  Gordon  NlchoUs,  Institute  senior  re- 
search associate,  who  heads  the  Institute's 
commercial  feasibility  studies,  discussed  the 
technical  processes  which  are  causing  the 
major  concern  on  the  economic  aspects  of 
holopulplng. 


THE  ECONOMICS  OP  MIIilTARY 
PROCUREMENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Economy 
in  Government,  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  called  "The  Economics  of 
Procurement,"  is  based  on  the  series  of 
hearings  our  subcommittee  held  in  No- 
vember and  in  January.  There  are  a  set 
of  military  procurement  practices  and 
circumstances  which  result  in  economic 
inefficiency  and  waste,  subsidies  to  con- 
tractors, and  inflated  defense  budgets. 

There  are  specific  practices  which 
cause  this — ^lack  of  competition,  the  use 
of  Government-owned  property,  progress 
payments,  the  pyramiding  of  subcon- 
tractor profits,  to  name  a  few — which  are 
spelled  out  in  the  report. 

All  of  this  directly  affects  the  economy. 

Defense  budgets  are  larger  than  they 
need  to  be.  We  could  buy  the  same 
amount  of  security  and  defense  which  the 
President  and  Congress  deem  essential, 
with  less  money. 

The  American  people  pay  higher  taxes 
than  would  be  paid  if  the  Pentagon  were 
efficient. 

And  especially,  the  increase  in  prices 
throughout  the  economy  is  a  direct  re- 
sult of  the  inflated  military  budgets.  We 
spent  $80  billion  on  defense  last  year,  of 
which  S44  billion  was  spent  on  procure- 
ment. In  my  judgment,  this  is  a  primary 
cause,  if  not  the  single  most  Important 
cause,  of  the  present  inflation. 

We  are  not  having  a  traditional  or 
classical  Inflation  where  too  much  money 
is  chasing  too  few  goods.  This  is  a  capi- 
tal Investment  inflation.  And  the  biggest 
item  in  it  is  the  huge  amount  spent,  and 
spent  badly,  for  military  procurement. 

The  country  could  either  get  more  de- 
fense for  the  same  money,  or  the  same 
defense  for  less  money.  What  our  mili- 
tary needs  are  is  not  determined  by  this 
committee.  But  given  those  needs,  how 
we  buy  what  we  need,  and  how  that  af- 


fects the  economy  Is  a  subject  of  vital 
importance  to  us. 

The  bloated  military  budget  and  the 
excessive  prices  paid  in  military  procure- 
ment and  for  weapons  systems  are  the 
single  biggest  causes  of  the  present  in- 
flation. , 

In  addition  to  the  effects  which  pro- 
curement has  on  the  economy,  there  is 
a  third  major  point  I  wish  to  draw  from 
our  hearings  and  our  report. 

This  is  the  principle  of  the  right  of 
Congress  and  the  American  people  to 
know  the  facts.  In  our  case,  it  Involved 
the  testimony  and  evidence  of  Mr.  A.  E. 
Fitzgerald. 

Here  was  a  man  who  testifled  at  our      i 
request.  He  testifled  with  the  permission 
of  the  Air  Force.  He  was  right.  There  is 
a  $2  billion  cost  overrun  on  the  C-5A 
aircraft. 

But  because  of  what  he  said,  the  De- 
partment tried  to  flre  him.  His  duties 
were  circumscribed.  They  treated  him  as 
if  he  had  typhus  or  was  radioactive. 

This  action  must  not  become  a  prece- 
dent. Congress  and  the  public  have  a 
right  to  know  the  truth.  The  Pentagon 
and  its  employees  must  act  to  protect 
the  public  interest  and  not  the  interest 
of  a  single  firm.  They  must  not  attempt 
to  cover  up  mistakes,  or  to  shield  anyone 
or  any  firm  from  the  operations  of  the 
stock  market  or  from  the  responsibility 
for  mistakes.  I 

This  is  fundamental.  It  is  an  Issue  aria-  . 
ing  out  of  our  rei»ort.  I 

I  intend  to  continue  to  insist  on  get- 
ting economic  data  affecting  military 
procurement  because  thesi  actions  vi- 
tally affect  our  economy  which  this  com- 
mittee has  a  responsibility  and  an  obli- 
gation to  review. 

Finally,  in  addition  to  the  recommen- 
dations made  in  the  report — the  need 
for  information  on  profits,  the  establish- 
ment of  military-industrial  indicators, 
more  competitive  bidding,  making  the  / 
Truth  in  Negotiations  Act  effective,  and 
so  forth — I  have  one  other  recommenda- 
tion to  make. 

In  my  judgment,  we  should  authorize 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  which  is 
an  arm  of  the  Congress  and  whose  rep- 
utation for  integrity  and  impartiality 
is  without  tarnish,  to  hire  whatever  staff 
it  needs  to  do  the  job  and  do  it  properly. 

The  staff  should  be  assigned  the  task 
of  scrutiny  and  analysis,  as  well  as  audit- 
ing, and  surveillance  over  the  major 
weapons  systems  procurement.  ^ 

In  the  past  they  have  saved  hundreds  / 
of  dollars  for  every  dollar  Congress  has 
appropriated  to  them. 

In  my  judgment,  huge  savings  can  be 
made,  better  weapons  can  result,  and  the 
economy  of  this  country  can  be  made  j 
stronger  and  more  secure  if  the  GAO  can 
ride  herd  on  the  huge  weapons  systems 
procurement  practices. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port of  the  subcommittee  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The  Economics  of  MnjTAST  Peocuhxmznt 

L-JTRODUCnON 

Last  year,  fiscal  year  1968,  $44  bllUon  was 
spent  on  defense  procurement,  equivalent  to 
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about  26  p«ro«nt  of  ths  Pe<)«r*I  budffvt.  ToUl 
(tefeziM  ipcndUig  r««obMl  (80  bUUon.  In 
raosnt  7«*rs  numerotu  lnat*noM  of  IxmIB- 
otoney,  exoewlve  profits,  and  mlnn>nac«m<nt 
In  defenae  oontractlnc  bare  b««n  rsrealod 
by  thla  puboommlttee,  otb«r  oominlttaM  of 
Oongraaa,  and  tba  0«nOTal  Aoeountlng  Offloa. 
Tnornatlng  concern  over  the  enormous 
amounts  spent  on  military  proeurament 
prompted  tbe  Subcommittee  on  Boonomy  In 
GktTemment  of  tbe  Joint  Eoonomle  Com- 
mittee to  bold  bearings  on  profits  and  cost 
control  In  defense  procurement.  TMtlmony 
was  received  on  November  U,  12,  13,  and  14, 
1908  and  January  10.  1M9.  >  >  ■ 

Tbe  subject  matter  of  tbe  bearings,  eco- 
nomic aspects  of  military  procvvement.  may 
be  perceived  as  a  relatively  narrow  set  of  Is- 
sues. In  tbe  subcommittee's  view,  however, 
tbe  enormous  commitment  of  national  re- 
sources to  military  systems  makes  tbe  details 
and  facts  of  procurement  praetloea  a  central 
public  policy  Issue.  The  wasteful,  Inefllclent 
practices  uncovered  In  tbe  course  of  tbe  bear- 
ings raise  basic  questions  concerning  tbe  De- 
fense Department's  management  of  Ita  own 
affairs.  It  also  makes  us  skeptical  concerning 
tbe  efTectlveness  and  oare  with  which  tbe  De- 
-fenset  budget  Is  scrutinized  by  pertinent  agen- 
-daa  owtalde  of  tbe  Pentagon.  If  this  gorem- 
ment  Is  to  serve  the  public  Interest,  cloae 
scrutiny  of  these  billions  of  dollars  of  ex- 
penditures must  be  given  high  priority. 

In  tbe  Judgment  of  tbe  subcommittee, 
there  Is  a  pressing  need  to  reexamine  our 
national  priorities  by  taking  a  bard  look  at 
tbe  allocation  of  Federal  revenues  between 


'Due  to  tbe  pressure  of  other  responsi- 
bilities. Senator  Symington  was  unable  to 
fully  participate  In  tbe  hearings  and  other 
committee  deliberations  pertaining  to  this 
report  and  makes  no  judgment  on  tbe  specific 
recommendations  made  therein. 

'  Ckmgresaman  Donald  Rumsfeld.  Senator 
Len  B.  Jordan,  and  Senator  Charles  H.  Percy, 
while  In  general  agreement  with  this  report, 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  all  the  In- 
formation and  testimony  dted  In  this  report 
relate  to  proctirement  contracts  In  effect 
prior  to  tbe  end  of  1908.  It  Is  their  belief  that 
the  Irregularities  and  deficiencies  In  tbe  pro- 
curement process  reported  here  will  encour- 
age the  new  administration,  which  took  ofllce 
January  30.  1989.  after  tbe  conclusion  of 
this  subconunlttee'B  hearings,  to  press  for- 
ward with  the  reforms  necessary  to  save  tbe 
American  taxpayers  millions  of  dollars  while 
providing  tbe  defense  capability  necessary 
for  peace  and  security. 

They  are  encouraged  that  on  April  30.  1989. 
Defense  Secretary  Melvln  R.  Laird  expressed 
bis  concern  over  the  costly  C-6A  transport 
plane  and  ordered  the  Air  Force  to  make  a 
thorough  review  of  tbe  multlbllllon- dollar 
contract  Secretary  Laird  said: 

I  am  determined  to  Insure  that  full  and 
accurate  Information  on  C-SA  procurement, 
and  all  other-  procurement  matters.  Is  given 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  public  promptly. 
I  also  am  determined  to  Instire  that  past 
mistakes  In  the  procurement  of  this  trans- 
port aircraft  will  not  be  repeated. 

They  believe  that  tbe  healthy,  constructive 
pressures  of  a  free  enterprise  system  must  be 
allowed  to  operate  to  provide  a  rebirth  of 
competition  In  many  of  tbe  sectors  of  the 
economy  which  provide  the  material  needed 
for  our  national  seciirlty.  The  leadership  and 
stimulation  needed  In  these  areas  must  come 
from  tbe  new  civilian  leadership  In  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  White  House. 
It  Is  their  hope  and  belief  that  the  new  Ad- 
ministration \^11  provide  this  leadership. 

*  Representative  Barber  B.  Conable,  Jr., 
states:  "The  hearings  on  this  matter  were 
held  last  year  prior  to  my  appointment  to 
tbe  Joint  Economic  Committee.  Since  I  did 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  hear  the  testi- 
mony, I  neither  endorii^  nor  dissent  from  the 
conclusions  herein." 


tbe  military  and  dvUlan  budgets.  Tndead. 
tbe  Inefficiencies  described  In  tbla  report.  In 
addition  to  being  dlffloult  to  contend  with 
raise  questions  about  tbe  very  nature  and 
siae  of  tbe  Department  of  Defanae,  Its  place 
wttbln  tbe  framework  of  tbe  executlTe  branch 
of  Oovemment,  and  Its  relatlonahlp  and  re- 
sponslveneas  to  Congress.  The  real  needs  of 
tbe  Nation,  military  and  civilian,  are  too 
Important  to  endanger  through  bureaucratic 
arrangements  In  an  agency  which  In  too 
many  Instancea  has  baen  unable  to  control 
costs  or  program  results. 

I.  muraaT  paocTTmnfXNT  pouct:  a  raoBtSK 

OF  UNCOMTBOIXXO   COaTS 

A.  There  exists  in  the  Department  of  Defente 
a  set  of  praeticet  and  ctrcumttanoea  which 
lead  to: 

1.  Economic  Inefficiency  and  Waste 
Tbe  extensive  and  pervasive  economic 
Inefficiency  and  waste  that  occurs  in  the  mili- 
tary procurement  program  has  been  well 
documented  by  tbe  Investigations  of  this  sub- 
committee, by  other  committees  of  the  House 
and  Senate,  and  by  tbe  General  Accounting 
Office.  TTie  absence  of  effective  Inventory  con- 
trols and  effective  management  practices 
over  Oovemment-owned  property  Is  well 
known.  In  tbe  past,  literally  billions  of  dol- 
lars have  been  wasted  on  weapons  systems 
that  have  had  to  be  canceled  because  they 
did  not  work.  Other  systems  have  performed 
far  below  contract  specifications.  For  ex- 
ample, one  study  *  referred  to  in  the  hearlnga 
shows  that  of  a  sample  of  13  major  Air  Force 
and  Navy  aircraft  and  missile  programs  Ini- 
tiated since  1965  at  a  total  cost  of  940  blUlon, 
leas  than  40  percent  produced  systems  with 
acceptable  electronic  performance.  Two  of 
tbe  programs  were  canceled  after  total  pro- 
gram costs  of  ta  billion  were  piald.  Two  pro- 
grams costing  tlO  blUlon  were  phased  out 
after  3  years  for  low  reliability.  Five  programs 
coating  913  billion  give  poor  performance; 
that  Is.  their  electronics  reUablllty  Is  less 
than  75  percent  of  Initial  specifications. 

Actual  costs  of  expensive  programs  fre- 
quently overrun  estimated  costs  by  several 
hundred  percent.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  Robert  H.  Charles  testified  that 
"The  procurement  of  our  major  weapons 
systems  has  In  tbe  past  been  characterized  by 
enormous  cost  overruns — several  hundred 
percent — and  by  technical  performance  that 
did  not  come  up  to  promise."  The  greatest 
amount  of  coat  overruns  occur  In  negotiated, 
as  oppoaed  to  competitive,  contracts.  Even 
where  overruns  do  not  occur,  there  Is  evi- 
dence that  prices  are  being  negotiated  at  too 
high  a  level  from  the  beginning.  Most  pro- 
curement dollars  are  spent  In  the  environ- 
ment of  negotiation.  It  Is  precisely  In  this 
area  that  tbe  DOD  has  the  heaviest  respon- 
sibility for  obtaining  the  best  military  equip- 
ment and  supplies  at  tl^e  least  possible  price. 
In  tbe  judgment  of  tbe  subcommittee,  the 
DOD  has  not  adequately  fulfilled  this  respon- 
sibility. 

2.  A  Subsidy  to  Contractors 

The  major  portion  of  procurement  coets 
are  In  the  costs  of  research  and  development, 
material,  labor,  and  overhead  for  which  con- 
tractors are  reimbursed.  In  theory,  competi- 
tion requires  contractors  to  be  efficient  In 
order  to  mlmlmlze  costs  and  maximize  profits, 
and  Inefficient!  contractors  should  not  be  able 
to  underbid  their  more  efficient  competi- 
tors. Competition  Is  a  method  of  cost  control. 
However,  as  we  have  said,  most  defense  con- 
tracts are  awarded  through  negotiation,  not 
competition.  A  number  of  mechanisms,  such 
as  tbe  cost  and  other  price  data  submissions 
required  by  tbe  Truth-ln-Negotlatlons  Act, 
and   Incentive   contracting,   have   been   de- 


*  "Improving  tbe  Acquisition  Process  For 
High  Risk  MlllUry  Electronics  Systems," 
Richard  A.  Stubbing,  Concbxssional  Rxcoao, 
Feb.  7.  1980,  p.  3171. 


signed  to  act  as  cost  controls  for  negotiated 
contracts.  In  lieu  of  competition.  In  tbe  judg- 
ment of  the  subcommittee,  these  mechanisms 
have  not  constituted  an  effective  system  of 
controls  over  tbe  costs  of  procurement. 

The  result  of  the  abaence  of  effective  cost 
controls,  coupled  with  a  number  of  policies 
and  practices  dlsctissed  In  this  report,  has 
resulted  in  a  vast  subsidy  for  tbe  defense  In- 
dustry, particularly  tbe  larger  contractors. 
These  practices  Include  loose  handling  of 
Gtovemment -owned  property.  Interest-free 
financing  of  contractors,  absence  of  compre- 
hensive profits  reports  and  studies,  lack  of 
uniform  accounting  standards,  reverse  In- 
centives, and  a  special  patent  policy  lucrative 
to  the  contractor.  All  of  these  things  tend  to 
benefit  the  contractor  at  the  public's  expense. 

3.  An  Inflated  Defense  Budget 

The  total  effect  of  uzmecessary  cost  over- 
runs, of  hidden  profits  in  "fat"  contracts,  of 
Inefficiency  and  waste,  and  of  the  absence  of 
cost  controls  Is  to  create  a  bloated  defense 
budget.  Admiral  Rlckover  testified  that  t2 
blUlon  of  excessive  costs  result  from  the 
absence  of  uniform  accounting  standards 
alone.  There  la  evidence  that  literally  billions 
of  dollars  are  being  wasted  in  defense  spend- 
ing each  year. 

It  is  the  judgment  of  tbe  subcommittee 
that  tbe  defense  budget  has  been  bloated  and 
Infiated  far  beyond  what  an  economy  minded 
and  efficient  Department  of  Defense  could 
and  should  attain. 

B.  These  practices  include 
1.  Low  Con^Mtltlon  and  High  Concentration 

Defense  buying  practices  are  reducing 
competition  for  Government  contracts  and 
Increasing  economic  concentration  within 
the  defense  Industry.  Formally  advertised 
competitive  military  contract  dollar  awards 
dropped  from  13.4  percent  In  fiscal  year  1967 
to  11.5  percent  In  fiscal  year  1968.  Single 
source  procurement  Increased  to  67.9  percent. 
These  figures  constitute  a  record  low  for 
competition  and  a  record  high  for  single 
source  procurement  over  tbe  past  6  years. 
Negotiated  procurement  In  which  more  than 
one  source  was  solicited  comprised  30.6  per- 
cent of  total  contract  awards,  also  a  record 
low  over  the  past  5  years. 

The  DOD  maintains  that  there  la  a  sub- 
stantial degree  of  competition  In  negotiated 
prociu-ement  where  more  than  one  source  of 
supply  was  solicited.  However,  too  often  In 
these  cases  technical  performance  rather 
than  price  has  been  the  basis  for  contract 
awards.  Competition  must  Involve  dollar  cost 
as  well  as  nonprlce  elements  such  as  tech- 
nical performance  and  date  of  delivery.  Activ- 
ity Involving  only  one  nonprlce  element 
usually  cannot  be  considered  competition, 
nor  does  It  contribute  beneficially  to  the  pub- 
lic Interest  In  defense  procurement. 

It  Is  widely  acknowledged  that  true  com- 
petition significantly  reduces  the  costs  of 
procurement.  Some  experts  believe  that  In 
the  absence  of  effective  competition,  procure- 
ment costs  are  26  percent  to  60  percent  high- 
er than  what  they  would  be  under  competi- 
tive conditions.  However,  instead  of  competi- 
tion, it  Is  becoming  Increasingly  clear  that 
the  "buy-In,  get  well  later"  method  Is  com- 
monly employed  by  contract  rivals.  Under 
this  approach,  a  contractor  may  bid  a  lower 
price,  higher  performance,  and  earlier  deliv- 
ery than  his  rivals,  knowing  Pentagon  officials 
win  accept  Increased  costs.  less  than  prom- 
ised performance,  and  late  delivery.  Inade- 
quate management  controls  at  the  highest 
levels  of  Oovemment  have  contributed  to 
the  development  of  these  practices.  The  prev- 
alence of  these  practices  go  far  In  explain- 
ing why  the  estimated  coets  of  individual 
contracts  almost  always  Increased  and  tbe 
performance  of  tbe  weapon  procured  was 
often  less  than  promised.  Weapons  procured 
In  this  manner.  In  the  absence  of  true  com- 
petition, have  been   characterized  by  high 
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costs,  poor  performance,  and  late  delivery 
of  the  end  product. 

DOD  procurement  Is  highly  concentrated. 
A  relatively  small  number  of  contractors  re- 
ceive most  of  tbe  dollar  value  of  defenae 
contract  awards.  In  fiscal  year  1988,  tbe  100 
largest  defense  contractors  were  awarded  67.4 
percent  of  total  defense  contracts,  tjje  high- 
est percentage  since  1965.  To  get  on  the  lUt 
of  tbe  top  100  In  fiscal  year  1968  required  860 
mUllon  In  awards,  up  trom  $48  million  In 
fiscal  year  1967.  These  large  contractors  gen- 
erally have  assets  of  6260  million  or  more. 
SmaU  firms  (as  defined  by  tbe  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Administration)  received  only  18.4  per- 
cent of  defense  prime  contracts  In  fiscal  year 
1968,  down  from  20.3  percent  In  fiscal  year 
1967  and  21.4  percent  In  fiscal  year  1986. 

Tbe  larger,  dominant  defense  firms  tend  to 
hold  entrenched  positions.  Eighty-four  of 
the  top  100  firms  appeared  on  both  the  fiscal 
year  1968  and  fiscal  year  1967  lists.  Eighteen 
of  the  top  25  In  1967  were  In  the  top  25  in 
1968.  The  same  five  companies  received  prime 
contract  awards  of  more  than  $1  billion  each 
in  fiscal  year  1968  as  In  fiscal  year  1967. 
There  Is  other  evidence  of  entrenchment  and 
concentration  In  the  defense  Industry,  such 
as  the  tendency  of  divisions  of  certain  leirge 
contractors  to  obtain  major  contracts  from 
one  service,  for  example,  the  Air  Force,  while 
divisions  of  the  same  or  other  large  con- 
tractors consistently  obtain  major  awards 
from  the  other  services.  In  some  specific 
areas  of  military  procurement  the  Oovem- 
ment doea  business  not  only  with  sole-aource 
suppliers,  but  with  absolute  monopoUee.  Tbe 
nature  of  the  purchases  and  the  limited 
quantities  may  not  be  adequate  to  Justify 
more  than  one  producer.  For  this  reason,  the 
Federal  Oovemment  must  Improve  Its  capa- 
bility to  control  procurement  costs  In  the 
absence  of  competition. 

2.  Oovemment-Owned  Property 
In  addition  to  the  lack  of  competition 
for  defense  contracts,  tbe  Defense  Depart- 
ment's policy  of  providing  Government- 
owned  property  and  working  capital  to  de- 
fense contractors  constitutes  a  Oovemment 
subsidy  and  contributes  to  concentration 
within  this  Industry.  Tbe  cost  of  Govem- 
ment-owned  equipment  supplied  to  con- 
tractors sometimes  exceeds  the  value  of 
property  owned  by  the  company.  While  the 
total  value  of  Oovemment-owned  property 
In  tbe  hands  of  contractors  declined  from 
914.6  billion  in  fiscal  year  1967  to  913.3  billion 
In  fiscal  year  1968.  refiectlng  prlmarUy  a  drop 
In  the  amount  of  materials.  In  tbe  Impwrtant 
category  of  Industrial  plant  equipment  cost- 
ing over  91,000,  there  was  an  Increase  from 
92.6  to  92.7  billion.  A  disproportionate 
amount  of  this  equipment  was  held  by  the 
larger  contractors.  Defense  Department  as- 
surances that  It  Is  aware  of  the  problems 
surrounding  the  use  and  control  of  the 
enormous  amount  of  Government-owned 
property  hav^flM  far  yielded  little  tangible 
results  In  tbe^Kn  of  Improved  performance 
In  this  area.    J^h 

Last  year  tare  subcommittee  found  loose 
and  fULgrantlyfiiegllgent  management  prac- 
tices In  defense  procurement  largely  on  the 
basis  of  facts  surrounding  Government- 
owned  property  furnished  to  contractors.' 
The  subcommittee  has  no  reason  to  alter  this 
Judgment. 

3.  Progress  Payments 

The  Pentagon  makes  so-called  progress 
payments  to  reimburse  contractors  for  up  to 
90  percent  of  Incurred  cost,  on  a  pay-as-you- 
go  basis.  These  payments  are  not  necessarily 
related  to  progress  In  the  sense  of  work  com- 
pleted. Coets  are  often  Incurred  greatly  In 
excess  of  original  estimates.  It  Is  possible,  for 


example,  for  a  contractor  to  Incur  costs 
equal  to  75  percent  of  the  original  contract 
price  whUe  completing  only  50  percent,  or 
less,  of  the  Job.  A  more  accurate  term  would 
be  "Incurred-coet  reimbursement  payments." 

The  Important  point  la  that  the  payments 
are  made  Interest-free,  prior  to  completion  or 
deUvery  of  the  end-product.  The  contractor 
could  operate  largely  without  bis  own  work- 
ing capital,  on  capital  supplied  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  particularly  In  expensive, 
long  leidtlme  procurement.  For  example,  In 
the  C-5A  case,  Lockheed  received  "progress" 
payments  of  91.207  bllUon  on  reported  In- 
curred costs  of  91.278  blUlon,  as  of  December 
27.  1968.  In  addition,  the  contract  Is  being 
performed  In  a  Government-owned  plant. 
Tbe  plant  and  tbe  Government-owned  facili- 
ties employed  at  the  plant  have  an  original 
acquisition  cost  of  9113.8  mllUon. 

In  effect,  considering  the  extensive  use  of 
Government-owned  property  and  Govem- 
ment-suppUed  working  capital— "progess 
payments'— the  Defense  Department  pro- 
vides negative  Incentives  for  the  use  of  pri- 
vate capital,  and  tends  to  develop  a  financial 
stake  In  Its  contractors,  especially  those 
larger  contractors  which  It  favors  with  great 
amounts  of  Goverament-owned  property  and 
Interest-free  working  capital.  Contractors  so 
favored  have  a  sizable  competitive  advantage 
over  others  In  the  defense  and  civilian  in- 
dustries, and  are  actually  highly  subsidized. 

Money  advanced  to  contractors  In  the  form 
of  progress  paymentt  are  really  no-Interest 
Government  loans  which  infiate  contractors' 
profits.  Armed  with  free  working  capital  a 
contractor  may  be  able  to  bid  low  for  more 
Government  work,  "finance"  commercial 
work,  or  otherwise  compete  unfairly  In  tbe 
commercial  market. 


•Economy  In  Oovemment  Procurement 
and  Property  Management,  Report  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Economy  In  Government, 
Joint  Economic  CommlUee,  April  1968. 


4.  Patent  Policy 
The  Government's  patent  policy  slmUarly 
tends  to  reduce  competition  and  Increase  the 
concentration  of  economic  power.  Briefly,  the 
Government  permits  contractors  to  obtain 
exclusive  patent  rights,  free  ot  charge,  on 
Inventions  produced  In  the  performance  of 
Oovemment  contracts.  Tbe  Defense  Depart- 
ment normaUy  retains  only  a  nonexclusive 
royalty-free  license  for  Itself.  The  contractor, 
m  other  words,  obtains  a  monopoly  which  he 
can  exploit  for  his  own  private  gain  In  the 
commercial  market  for  Inventions  paid  for 
by  public  moneys.  This  "fringe  benefit"  of 
doing  business  under  Government  contracts 
does  not  get  reported  as  part  of  the  contrac- 
tor's profits.  In  effect,  the  public  pays  twice. 
Once  through  the  Government  contract; 
again  In  the  marketing  of  the  private 
monopoly. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  contractor's 
own  patent  policy  differs  from  that  of  the 
Department  of  Defense.  When  contractors 
award  contracts  to  Independent  research  In- 
stitutes, the  contractors,  not  the  research 
Institutes,  retain  the  patent  rights.  Further, 
tbe  employees  of  contractors  generally  must 
agree  that  the  contractor  gets  the  patent 
rights  to  any  Inventions  developed  during 
their  employment. 

Admiral  Rlckover  and  Professor  Welden- 
baum  agreed  that  permitting  contractors  to 
obtain  patent  rights  from  Government  con- 
tracts reduces  competition  In  defense  Indus- 
tries because  tbe  "Ins"  get  a  competitive 
advantage  over  the  "outs."  Rlckover  stated 
that  one-half  of  the  patents  acquired  by  con- 
tractors as  a  result  of  Government-financed 
research  and  development  work  are  owned  by 
20  large  corporations,  "•  •  •  the  very  same 
companies  that  receive  tbe  lion's  share  of 
contracts." 

In  contrast  to  general  Government  policy, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
are  required  by  law  to  take  Government  title 
to  Inventions  developed  under  Government 
contracts,  subject  to  waiver  of  rights  by  the 
Government.      The     Government's      policy 


amounts  to  a  special  prlvUege  to  contractors 
at  the  expense  of  taxpayers. 

5.  Subcontracting  and  Profit  Pyramiding 
The  study  of  subcontracting  In  defense 
procurement  Is  Important  for  at  least  two 
reasons.  First,  subcontracting  can  provide  an 
opportunity  for  smaU  business  to  participate 
In  Government  work.  Most  small  businesses 
cannot  obtain  prime  contract  awards.  But 
they  can  supply  prime  contractors  with  a 
variety  of  goods  and  services.  Second,  profits 
m  subcontracts  tum  up  as  part  of  the  costs  of 
the  prime  contract.  Information  about  the 
amount  and  type  of  subcontracting  and  of 
subcontract  profitablUty  could  be  a  valuable 
guide  to  current  procurement  cosu  and 
future  poUcy.  Unfortunately,  the  Defense  De- 
partment has  not  been  able  to  supply  good 
Information  on  these  subjects. 

DOD'8  coUectlon  of  subcontracting  data  U 
inadequate.  The  only  data  which  has  been 
ooU3Cted  Is  tbe  percentage  of  subcontracts 
that  go  to  smaU  business,  on  the  basis  of 
sampling.  In  fiscal  year  1968,  886  large  prime 
contractors  awarded  subcontracts  worth  $15.2 
blUlon.  Of  this  sum,  $6.5  blUlon  went  to  small 
businesses,  according  to  DOD.  DOD  also  esti- 
mates that  approximately  50  percent  of  the 
total  amount  of  prime  contract  awards  Is 
subcontracted.  This  estimate  seems  to  be 
based  on  data  gathered  by  DOD  during  1957- 
63  when  prime  contractors  were  required  to 
report  such  Information.  Data  on  the  total 
amount  of  subcontracting  has  not  been  col- 
lected since  1963.  DOD  cannot  state  with 
certainty  whether  subcontracting  has  In- 
creased or  diminished  since  1963,  or  whether 
prime  contractors  are  tending  to  keep  more 
or  less  of  their  work  In^^house. 

Because  DOD  no  longer  coUects  complete 
data  on  subcontracting,  we  cannot  know 
whether  subcontracting  Is  being  awarded 
competitively  or  through  sole  sources,  what 
kinds  of  work  are  being  subcontracted,  or 
whether  subcontractors  are  required  to  sub- 
mit cost  date  In  compUance  with  the  Truth 
In  Negotiations  Act.  Admiral  Rlckover  testi- 
fied that  there  Is  a  lack  of  effective  price 
competlUon  both  at  the  prime  contract  and 
subcontract  lev^s  in  shipbuilding  procure- 
ment and  that  'some  major  subcontractors 
have  never  provided  the  cost  data  required 
by  the  Truth  In  Negotiations  Act. 

Another  serious  omission  has  been  the 
failure  to  collect  information  on  subcontrac- 
tor profits.  The  DOD  profit  review  system 
complies  profit  data  for  a  sample  of  prime 
contract  awards.  These  figures  do  not  reflect 
profits  taken  by  subcontractors  which  could 
involve  several  tiers.  For  example,  a  prime 
contractor  might  purchase  a  piece  of  ma- 
chinery from  a  subcontractor.  The  subcon- 
tractor might  purchase  a  component  for  the 
machinery  from  another  subcontractor,  and 
so  on.  Each  of  the  subcontractors  will  earn 
a  profit  on  the  Item  supplied.  The  same  final 
Item,  therefore.  Is  likely  to  Ificlude  a  profit  as 
part  of  Its  cost  for  each  time  It  changed 
hands.  In  this  manner,  subcontractor  profits 
are  pyramided,  layer  upon  layer.  Into  the 
final  cost. 

When  the  prime  contractor  obtains  the 
Item,  he.  too,  wUl  add  his  profit  to  Its  cost. 
The  Government  pays  for  It  on  the  basis  of 
the  prime  contractor's  cost  plus  the  prime 
contractor's  profit.  Included  In  the  prime 
contractor's  cost  are  the  pyramided  profits  of 
several  subcontractors.  However,  profits  are 
often  considered  to  be  only  the  amount  real- 
ized by  the  prime  contractor.  Profit  studies 
normaUy  do  not  consider  the  hidden,  pyra- 
mided layers  of  subcontractors'  profits  burled 
m  the  prime  contractor's  costs.  Whether  sub- 
contractor profits  are  reasonable  Is  entirely 
unknown  to  DOD  or  any  other  Government 
group.  For  this  reason  alone,  defense  profits 
may  be  seriously  underestimated  because  the 
studies  include  only  prime  contractors' 
profits.  The  present  policy  of  not  gathering 
adequate  information  on  subcontracting 
could  be  calculated  to  minimize  the  total 
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amount  of  defense  proDU  that  are  reported 
and  to  frustrate  the  thorougb  study  of  tbU 
Important  subject. 

It  Is  well  recognized  that  subcontractors 
doing  Oovemment  or  non-Oovemment  bus- 
iness should  be  allowed  to  earn  reasonable 
proOta  for  their  work.  The  Issue  here  Is  that 
the  DOD  does  not  collect  sufflclent  Informa- 
tion to  know  whether  subcontractors'  profits 
on  defense  contracts  are  reasonable  or  ex- 
cessive. The  available  data  is  also  Inadequate 
to  reveal  the  level  of  competition  among 
subcontractors,  and  the  precise  Interrela- 
tionships between  the  prime  contractors  and 
the  subcontractors.  Further,  it  Is  presently 
not  possible  to  determine  whether  price  con- 
tractors are  charging  the  Government  un- 
reasonably for  work  done  by  subcontractors. 
In  the  subcommittee's  Judgment,  the  thor- 
ough study  and  full  disclosure  of  all  the  facts 
with  respect  to  subcontractors'  costs  and 
profits,  and  their  effects  on  the  final  costs 
to  the  Government.  U  frustrated  by  the 
DOD's  present  policy  and  practice. 

6.  Noncompliance  and  Waiver  of  the  Truth- 
In-Negotlatlons  Act 
The  Truth-ln-Negotlatlons  Act  was  passed 
In  1963.  Its  purpose  was  to  give  the  Oovem- 
ment.better  access  to  contractors'  cost  data 
so  as  .to.  place  Oovemment  on  a  more  equal 
footing  with  industry  In  negotiating  the 
prices  of  contracts.  The  Act  Is  supposed  to 
protect  the  taxpayer  against  overpricing 
where  there  la  no  true  competition. 

Investigations  by  thU  subcommittee  and 
others  over  the  past  2  years  have  demonstrat- 
ed   wldespre.^d     noncompliance    and     other 
shortcomings  with  truth  In  negotiations.  The 
Government's  falliu-e  to  fully  Implement  It 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  major  reasons.  Lack  of 
Implementation  occurs  in  two  ways  First,  the 
Government  contracting  officer  can  make  a 
determination  that  competition  is  adequate, 
or  that  the  price  Is  based  on  a  standard  cata- 
log price,  and  therefore  that  the  Act  should 
not  apply.  Such  determination  can  be  made 
with   respect   to  a   negotiated   procurement 
even  though  there  is.  In  fact,  little  or  no  ac- 
tual competition  for  the  contract.  Once  there 
Is  a  determination  that  adequate  competi- 
tion exists,  the  Government  does  not  obtain 
or  evaluate  cost  and  pricing  data,  or  require 
the  contractor  to  reveal  the  basis  for  hu  cost 
esUmates.  or  to  certify  the  completeness  or 
accuracy  of  his  cost  Information.  Nor  does 
the    Government    sulwequentlv    review    the 
contractor's  books  or  records.  In  effect,  the 
price  is  set  on  the  basis  orf  uncertified,  \m- 
evaluated  daU  supplied  by  the  contractor. 
Second,  the  Government  can  waive  the  re- 
quirements   under    the   Act    for   coet   data. 
There  Is  evidence  that  waivers  are  granted 
to  many   large   contractors.    In   one   recent 
case,  the  Navy  waived  the  requirement  for 
cost  daU  In  a  $10  million  procurement  of 
propulsion   turbines.   According  to   Admiral 
Rickover.  the  price  of   the  equipment   was 
substantially  higher  than  for  similar  equip- 
ment on  a  prior  order.  In  addlUon,  the  price 
Included  a  profit  of  36  percent  of  costs.  The 
contractor  was  one  cf  the  only  two  available 
sources  capable  of  building  the  machinery. 
In  response  to  requesto  for  cost  data,  the 
contractor  declined  on  the  grounds  that  the 
proposed  price  was  esUbllshed  "In  competi- 
tive market  conditions'  and  that  "to  supply 
any  cost   esUmatIng  data  would   only  lead 
to     misunderstanding."     The     waiver     was 
granted  over  Admiral  Rlckover's  objections. 
The  subcommittee  also  received  evidence 
that  the  manufacturers  of  large  computers 
are  simply  refusing  to  supply  information 
specified   In   the  Truth-ln-Negotlatlons  Act 
on  orders  for  new  design  computers.  In  the 
face  of  contractor  refusals   to  supply   cost 
or  pricing  data  for  computers  costing  mil- 
lions of  dollars  each,  the  Government  has 
waived  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  According 
to  the  testimony  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, the  Government  is  faced  with 


a  take-lt-or-leave-lt  situation.  The  contrac- 
tor will  simply  refuse  to  sell  if  the  Gov- 
ernment Insists  on  the  coel  data.  Moreover. 
there  is  evidence  that  few  basic  material 
suppliers  such  as  steel  mills,  nickel  pro- 
ducers, and  forging  suppliers  comply  with 
the  coat  data  provisions  of  the  Act.  Again, 
the  tactic  Is  (1)  to  persuade  the  Government 
contracting  officer  that  competition  Is  ade- 
quate, or  that  the  price  Is  based  on  a  stand- 
ard catalog  price,  and  that  the  Act  should 
not  apply;  or  (2)  to  obtain  a  waiver  of  the 
cost  data  provisions. 

The  Truth-ln-Negotlatlons  Act  permits  the 
Oovemment  to  make  preaward  audits  of  con- 
tractors' books  to  determine  the  adequacy 
of  cost  data  In  cases  where  the  Act  Is  ap- 
plied. Investigations  by  GAG  have  revealed 
substantial  overcharges  to  the  Oovemment 
as  a  result  of  the  failure  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  obtain  adequate  cost  and 
pricing  data.  Because  preaward  audits  were 
not  always  effective  In  disclosing  Inadequate 
coet  estimates.  Congress  amended  the  act  to 
give  the  Government  postaward  audit  rights. 
Public  Law  90-512.  The.  effectiveness  of  the 
postaward  audit  provision  has  not  yet  been 
determined.  However.  It  should  be  kept  In 
mind  that  the  postaward  audit  provision 
cannot  solve  the  problem  of  the  failure  to 
apply  the  A£t,  or  the  granting  of  waivers. 
Furthermore,  the  Comptroller  General  testi- 
fied to  this  subcommittee  In  1967  that  a 
OAO  review  showed  there  had  been  full 
compliance  with  the  Act  In  only  about  10 
percent  of  the  transactions  tested.  We  are 
not  aware  that  the  record  of  compliance  has 
Improved. 

7.  Absence  of  Uniform  Accounting  Standards 
In  addition,  the  Truth-ln-Negotlatlons  Act 
often  cannot  place  the  Government  on  a 
more  equal  footing  with  industry  In  nego- 
tiating the  prices  of  contracts,  even  when 
there  Is  compliance,  because  of  the  Inherent 
difficulties  of  determining  costs  and  profits 
under  present  accounting  practices. 

For  example.  It  may  not  be  possible  for  the 
Government  to  determine  whether  direct  and 
Indirect  costs  on  Government  and  commer- 
cial work  have  been  properly  allocated  by 
the  contractor.  In  one  case,  reported  by  Ad- 
miral Rickover.  the  Navy  allowed  a  ship- 
builder to  charge  salaries  and  other  pay 
directly  on  Government  contracts,  while 
similar  costs  on  commercial  contracts  were 
charged  as  overhead  and  allocated  to  both 
Government  and  commercial  work.  The  Gov- 
ernment was  thus  paying  directly  for  work 
done  on  Oovemment  contracts  and  Indirectly 
for  work  done  on  commercial  contracts.  The 
Navy  had  accepted  these  costing  methods  be- 
cause the  contractor's  system  conformed  to 
"generally  accepted  accounting  principles." 
In  this  particular  case  the  OAO  eventually 
found  that  the  Oovemment  had  been  over- 
charged by  over  «6  million. 

The  fact  Is  that  there  Is  wide  disagreement 
on  how  particular  costs  should  be  handled 
and  profits  calculated  vmder  "generally  ac- 
cepted accounting  principles."  For  this  rea- 
son, experts  may  come  to  completely  different 
conclusions  about  costs  or  profits  In  an  Indi- 
vidual case.  In  a  case  still  pending,  where  the 
Government  entered  Into  several  mulUmll- 
Uon  dollar  contracts  with  the  Westlnghouse 
Co.  for  nuclear  propulsion  components,  the 
contractor  Indicated  his  price  included  a  10- 
percent  profit  based  on  costs.  OAO  found  that 
the  contractor  made  actual  profits  of  45  to 
65  percent  of  costs,  and  that  he  knew  or 
should  have  known  at  the  time  be  submitted 
cost  breakdowns  that  the  higher  profits 
would  be  realized.  Later  the  Defense  Con- 
tract Audit  Agency  decided  the  contractor 
should  have  expected  to  realize  20-  to  27-per- 
cent profits.  Thus,  two  different  Oovemment 
auditing  agencies  are  in  sharp  disagreement 
over  the  amount  of  profits  In  these  contract*. 
The  vagueness  of  "generally  accepted  ac- 
counting prtnclplee"   is   generally   acknowl- 


edged. In  a  recent  case,  the  Armed  Services 
Board  of  Contract  Appeals  stated  in  ita 
opinion: 

"Kxeept  Insofar  as  the  ASPR  (Armed  Serv- 
ices Procurement  Regulation)  cost  principles 
themselves  reflect  generally  accepted  ac- 
counting prlnciplea,  it  is  difficult  for  the 
Board  or  the  parties  to  cost  contracts  to  gov- 
ern their  determinations  by  such  an  eltidve 
and  vague  body  of  principles." 

Under  the  Armed  Service*  Procurement 
Regulations,  coet  principles  are  set  forth  for 
coet-relmbursement-type  contracts  for  the 
pxirpoee  of  denying  certain  costs,  such  as  bad 
debts.  These  principles  are  not  mandatory  in 
fixed-price  contracting.  Yet  fixed-price  con- 
tracts constitute  more  than  75  percent  of  de- 
fense procurement.  Thus  there  are  no  man- 
datory cost  principles  in  the  regulations  for 
75  percent  of  defense  procurement.  The  coat 
principles  that  do  exist  have  the  effect  of 
only  disallowing  certain  items.  They  do  not 
constitute  uniform  standards. 

Finally,  contractors  are  not  required  to 
maintain  books  and  records  on  firm-flxed- 
prtce  contracts,  constituting  63  percent  of  de- 
fense procurement.  Where  contractors  are 
reqtilred  to  maintain  records,  they  must  con- 
form only  to  "generally  accepted  accounting 
principles,"  and  may  not  show  the  cost  of 
Ooverzmient  work.  Admiral  Rickover  testified 
that  a  sole  source  supplier  of  nuclear  propul- 
sion units  refuses  to  keep  accounting  records 
showing  the  cost  of  manufacturing  the  com- 
ponenta.  Thus,  although  he  compiles  w^th 
the  Truth-ln-Negotlatlons  Act.  the  absjpce 
of  accounting  records  prevents  a  detenafna- 
tlon  of  whether  his  prices  are  reaaonablM  For 
example,  a  contractor  may  submit  cost  data 
at  the  time  the  price  of  the  contract  Is  being 
negotiated,  but  afterwards,  during  perform- 
ance of  the  contract,  not  keep  adequate  books 
and  records.  Colonel  Buesking  testified.  "I 
have  yet  to  see  a  contractor's  accounting  sys- 
tem in  major  programs  that  can  adequately 
determine  the  unit  cost  of  hardware." 

Uniform  accounting  standards  for  all  de- 
fense contracts  have  been  advocated  to  facil- 
itate the  measurement  of  costs  and  profits. 
The  OAO  Is  now  undertaking  a  feasibility 
study  of  such  standards  at  the  direction  of 
Congress.  Regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the 
study.  It  Is  clear  that  the  Oovemment  often 
cannot  determine  the  reasonableness  of  costs 
or  profits  on  defense  contracts  under  present 
coet  accounting  methods. 

8.  Voluminous  Change  Orders  and  Contrac- 
tors'  Claims 

It  Is  often  necessary  to  make  changes  In 
the  design  or  production  of  an  Item  after  the 
contract  Is  awarded.  This  Is  especially  true  for 
the  more  complex  weapons  and  equipment 
such  as  missiles,  fighter  planes,  bombers,  and 
their  electronic  components.  There  may  be 
thousands  of  changes  on  such  procurements. 
The  production  of  the  B-47  bomber  In  the 
1950's  Involved  about  8.000  changes.  The  Min- 
iiteman  program  has  Involved  at  least  that 
number.  Change  orders  gsnerally  Increase 
the  cost  of  a  contract. 

The  Government  pays  the  price  If  it  orig- 
inated the  change  or  was  in  any  way  respon- 
slbl»j  for  It.  Because  of  the  great  number  of 
changes,  and  the  fact  that  the  total  cost  of 
the  changes  may  exceed  the  original  price  of 
a  given  contract.  It  would  be  reasonable  to 
assume  that  records  are  maintained  of  the 
cost  of  each  Individual  change  and  of  their 
orljln  as  to  the  Government's  liability.  Again, 
DOD  has  failed  to  keep  adequate  records  or  to 
even  require  that  contractors  keep  adequate 
records. 

Contractors  are  not  required  to  account  for 
change  notices  separately.  As  a  result.  It  la 
usually  not  possible  to  determine  the  cost  of 
Individual  changes.  Typically,  the  Oovem- 
ment Is  forced  to  negotiate  a  lump-sum  set- 
tlement to  pay  for  ntimerous  changes  since 
most  changes  are  not  priced  in  advance  of 
the    work,    and    the    Oovemment   has   not 
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checked  to  see  what  the  coet  of  the  otiange 
should  have  been.  Admiral  Rickover  testified. 
"Thus,  contractors  can  use  change  orders 
as  a  basis  for  repricing  these  contracts.  They 
have  almost  unlimited  freedom  in  pricing 
change  orders  because  their  accotmtlng  sys- 
tem will  never  show  the  cost  of  the  work. 
The  Oovemment  can  never  really  evaluate 
the  amounts  claimed  or  check  up  to  see  if  It 
paid  too  much." 

Under  the  present  system  of  nonaccount- 
ablilty,  it  is  possible  for  contractors  to  Inflate 
coets  by  pricing  changes,  and  to  attribute  cost 
overruns  to  contract  changes.  In  the  vernac- 
ular of  the  world  of  defense  contracts,  change 
notices  are  sometimes  referred  to  as  contract 
nourishment. 

Many  claims  against  the  Government  result 
from  formal  contract  changes.  Others  are 
produced  by  contractive  change  notices  which 
may  occur  in  a  telephone  conversation  be- 
tween a  DOD  official  and  an  officer  of  the  con- 
tracting company.  The  contractor  might  ob- 
tam  relief  orally  from  meeting  a  contract 
specification,  or  claim  that  an  act  of  God  or  a 
strike  prevented  him  from  meeting  the  con- 
tract schedule. 

Regardless  of  the  origin  of  a  claim,  the 
Government  is  often  at  a  disadvantage  In 
meeting  it.  A  contractor  may  have  a  large 
staff  begin  preparing  and  documenting  a 
claim  the  day  work  begins  on  the  contract. 
Although  fully  documented,  however,  ac- 
counting records  seldom  support  the  costs 
claimed.  Nevertheless,  the  claim  may  be 
pursued  over  a  period  of  years  until  it  Is 
finally  disposed  of.  DOD  does  not  keep  records 
of  unfounded  or  exorbitant  claims,  nor  does 
It  consider  such  Information  in  awarding  sub- 
sequent contracts. 
B.  The  Failure  of  Incentive  Contracting 
Another  attempt  to  find  a  substitute  for 
competition  has  been  the  use  of  Incentive 
contracts.  The  Defense  Department  began 
using  Incentive  contracts  extensively  In  1962. 
The  shift  In  emphasis  reflected  the  widely 
held  belief  within  the  Defense  Department 
that  the  coet-plus-flxed-fee  (CPFF)  con- 
tracts commonly  used  up  to  that  time  for 
major  weapons  systems  procurement  did  not 
result  in  adequate  control  over  costs.  Since 
1962  the  decline  of  CPFF  contracts  and  the 
Increase  of  Incentive  contracts  has  been 
substantial. 

The  goal  of  the  incentive  contract  is  to 
motivate  the  contractor  to  be  efficient  and 
control  his  costs.  The  mechanism  is  a  pro- 
vision In  the  contract  entitling  the  con- 
tractor to  retain  a  portion  of  any  coet  under- 
run  as  additional  profits.  That  Is,  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  contractor  agree  on  a  tar- 
get coet  as  part  of  the  contract  price.  They 
also  ag^ee  on  a  profit  as  part  of  the  price. 
If  the  actual  costs  turn  out  to  be  lees  than 
the  target  cost,  the  contractor  retains  part 
of  the  underrun  as  an  Increased  profit.  If 
the  actual  cost  exceeds  the  target  coets,  the 
contractor  must  bear  a  portion  of  the  over- 
run and  his  profit  is  reduced.  The  profit- 
sharing  provision  Is  the  hoped  for  incentive 
which  will  cause  the  contractor  to  increase 
the  underrun  so  as  to  increase  his  profit. 

The  Defense  Department  has  maintained 
that  incentive  contracting  Is  an  improve- 
ment over  cost-plus-flxed-fee  contracts.  Be- 
yond question,  the  problem  of  coet  control 
during  the  period  when  CPFF  contracts  pre- 
dominated was  very  great.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  Robert  H.  Charles  re- 
ferred in  hla  testimony  to  the  "enormous 
cost  overruns  of  several  hundred  percent" 
for  major  weapons  systems  procurement  In 
the  past.  He  attributed  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  cost  overruns  to  the  use  of  cost  reim- 
bursement type  contracts  and  the  absence 
of  price  competition. 

The  question,  however.  Is,  first  of  all, 
whether  incentive  contracting  is.  In  princi- 
ple, an  effective  means  of  controlling  the 
coets  of  procurement,  and  secondly,  whether 
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has  succeeded  In  practice.  The  Defense 
Department  claims  success  on  both  counts, 
although  conceding  the  difficulty  of  demon- 
strating the  effectiveness  of  incentive  con- 
tracts as  opposed  to  CPFF  contracts,  since 
they  cannot  both  be  utilized  on  the  same 
project  at  the  same  time.  On  the  other  hand, 
much  evidence  was  received  which  casts 
doubt  on  the  proposition  that  Incentive  con- 
tracts result  In  cost  savings,  at  least  in 
practice. 

Indeed,  the  experience  of  incentive  con- 
tracting shows  that  It  can  Increase  both 
profits  and  costs.  For  while  a  contractor  may 
Increase  his  profit  by  performing  efficiently 
to  produce  an  underrun,  another  way  of 
producing  an  iinderrun  is  to  Inflate  the  orig- 
inal target  cost  as  much  as  possible.  As  Irving 
Fisher  of  the  RAND  Corp.  pointed  out  In 
the  hearings  November  13,  1968.  the  problem 
of  overstated  target  coats  Is  significant  be- 
cause most  weapon  system  procurement  is 
negotiated  without  price  competition,  and 
many  of  the  development  contracts  awarded 
competitively  are  awarded  on  the  basis  of 
technical  or  nonprice  rivalry.  In  situations 
where  target  costs  are  negotiated,  the  op- 
portunity for  contracts  to  Increase  them  is 
great. 

The  evidence  suggests  that  incentive  con- 
tracts have  not  accomplished  their  Intended 
goal  of  Increased  efficiency  or  reduced  costs, 
and  that  they  may  actually  be  contributing 
to  a  general  upward  shift  In  target  costs. 
Whether  this  Is  Inherent  in  the  incentive 
contracting  approach,  or  the  result  of  poorly 
applied  4>ut  valid  concepts,  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  say.  However,  we  feel  that  burden 
of  proof  that  the  concept  is  Indeed  valid 
rests  squarely  on  the  Department  of  Defense. 
We  are  so  far  unconvinced  that  this  approach 
Is  the  best  that  can  be  designed  to  effectively 
control  procurement  contract  costs. 

10.  The  Conceptual  Problems  In  Using  His- 
torical Cost  Analysis  and  the  Failure  To 
Use  "Should  Costing" 
The  analysis  of  coet  and  pricing  data  is  a 
crucial  factor  In  determining  the  amount  the 
Government  spends  on  weapons  programs. 
Without  good  cost  analysis  and  cost  estima- 
tion, the  Government  Is  unable  to  control  the 
coets  of  procurement,  much  of  which  Is  based 
on  original  estimates.  That  is,  the  price  of  a 
contract  Is  negotiated  on  the  basis  of  cost 
estimates  submitted  by  the  contractor.  An 
Inflated  estimate  can  result  in  an  Inflated 
price  xuiless  DOD  can  properly  evaluate  esti- 
mated cost  data.  Yet,  as  Indicated  above,  the 
Defense  Department's  ability  to  adequately 
analyze  cost  data  Is  severely  limited  by  the 
lack  of  information  on  profitability,  the  ab- 
sence of  data  on  subcontracting,  the  short- 
comings of  the  Truth-ln-Negotlatlons  Act, 
and  the  nonexistence  of  uniform  accounting 
standards. 

Another  obstacle  to  adequate  analysis  is 
the  fact  that  coet  estimation  presently  relies 
extensively  on  past  experience;  that  Is,  his- 
torical costs  are  used  to  provide  estimates  of 
the  future  coets  of  proposed  weapons  sys- 
tems. Historical  costs  refer  to  the  actual  coets 
of  performing  earlier  contracts.  They  are 
often  Insufficient  and  misleading  guides  to 
estimating  the  costs  of  new  contracts  for 
several  reasons.  For  example.  It  is  possible 
for  the  coet  of  performing  a  contract  to  be 
inflated  intentionally  or  through  contractor 
Inefficiency,  and  for  the  coets  of  that  contract 
to  Influence  the  estimation  of  coets  on  sub- 
sequent contracts. 

As  the  testimony  showed,  historical  costs 
are  no  better  than  the  underlying  data  on 
which  they  are  based.  If  the  costs  of  previous 
procurements  were  obtained  without  com- 
petition, estimates  based  on  them  probably 
would  not  be  comparable  to  costs  determined 
competitively.  As  we  know,  most  procure- 
ments in  the  DOD  data  bank  were  not 
awarded  competitively.  In  fact,  many  of  the 
earlier   contracts    were   the   CPFF   type   In 


which  some  of  the  moat  extreme  cases  of  cost 
ovemma  occurred. 

The  use  of  historical  coats  may  give  the 
contractor  a  premium  to  Inflate  his  coet  base. 
The  Inflated  costs  of  previous  contracts  may 
then  become  the  new  cost  base  figure  for  sub- 
sequent production  runs  and  subsequent 
contracts.  If  profit  is  calculated  by  DOD  as  a 
percentage  of  costs,  the  contractor  may  be 
given  a  profit  motive  to  Increase  costs.  The 
only  party  hurt  In  this  scheme  is  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer. 

Implicit  In  the  criticism  of  historical  cost 
is  the  point  that  the  coet  of  a  particular 
contract  may  have  been  excessive  because  of 
contractor  Inefficiency.  The  possibility  that 
contractor  inefficiency  may  be  a  significant 
problem  was  brought  out  In  the  testimony  of 
Colonel  Buesking  (UJ3.  Air  Force,  retired) 
and  A.  E.  Fitzgerald.  Deputy  for  Management 
Systems,  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force.  Both  witnesses  compared  the 
probable  co6t  approach,  which  employs  his- 
torical costs,  and  the  should-cost  approach  to 
Government  estimates. 

The  should-cost  approach  attempts  to 
determine  the  amount  that  weapons  sys- 
tems or  products  ought  to  cost  given  attain- 
able efficiency  and  economy  of  operation. 
The  method  of  determining  the  should- 
cost  figure  U  based  on  a  combination  of  in- 
dustrial engineering  and  financial  manage- 
ment principles.  Brlefiy,  a  study  Is  made  at 
a  contractor's  plant  of  each  of  the  cost 
elements  of  the  contractor's  operation  to  as- 
certain what  the  product  should  cost  the 
Government,  assuming  reasonable  efficiency 
and  economy  on  the  part  of  the  contractor. 
Obviously,  this  approach  differs  sharply  from 
the  traditional  one  In  which  costs  are  esti- 
mated in  advance  on  the  basis  of  earlier 
costs,  and  in  which  the  Government  there- 
after reimbiurses  the  contractor  for  Incurred 
and  allocable  costs  without  finding  out 
whether  the  costs  were  reasonable. 

According  to  the  testimony,  when  the 
should  cost  approach  was  employed  by  the 
Navy  m  connection  with  the  TF-30  engine 
contract  for  the  F-lll  program,  substantial 
inefficiencies  were  detected  In  the  contrac- 
tor's plant.  As  a  result  of  the  study,  the  con- 
tract price  was  later  reduced  by  more 
than  $100  million. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  Government 
can  be  assured  that  incurred  costs  will  be 
reasonable  on  negotiated  contracts  without 
the  benefit  of  a  should-cost  type  in-depth 
study  and  evaluation.  Col.  A.  W.  Buesking 
(U.S.  Air  Force,  retired)  testified  that  select- 
ed evaluations  of  resource  planning  and  con- 
trol systems  conducted  to  assess  contractor's 
capability  to  meet  standards  of  efficiency 
revealed  that  control  systems  essential  to 
prevent  excessive  costs  were  absent.  He  esti- 
mated that  costs  In  such  plants  are  30  to  50 
percent  In  excess  of  what  they  might  be  un- 
der competitive  conditions.  When  Admiral 
Rickover  was  asked  to  comment  on  Colonel 
Buesklng's  statement,  he  said.  "His  estimate 
is  a  conservative  one."  Establishing  objective 
cost  performance  standards  would  be  an 
important  step  toward  cost  control. 

11.  Absence  of  Ongoing  Cost  Reports  to  Con- 
gress 

Equally  important  is  the  need  for  devising 
a  method  to  periodically  report  actual  coets 
to  Congress  as  they  are  Incurred  on  large 
negotiated  contracts.  Presently,  It  Is  diffi- 
cult for  the  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
public  to  know  whether  a  program  Is  staying 
within  or  exceeding  original  cost  estimates 
and  the  negotiated  price,  during  the  period 
of  contract  performance.  Reports  of  actual 
costs  should  be  correlated  with  planned  cost 
of  work  segments  satisfactorily  completed. 
In  this  way,  cost  estimates  could  be  compared 
with  incurred  coets. 

It  may  also  be  desirable  to  relate  progress 
payments  to  real  progress.  In  the  sense  of 
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work  aesmatto  MtUfaetorlly  completed, 
nther  than  almply  incurred  costa,  and  to 
report  tbe  volume  and  coet  of  contract 
chaxtge  notlcee.  Finally,  a  full  coet  report 
system  would  Include  the  profit  rate  nego- 
tiated and  realized,  and  estimated  and  real- 
ized profits  as  a  return  on  Investment.  If 
this  were  done.  Congress  would  at  least  have 
avaUable  to  It  Indicators  of  contract  objec- 
tives and  contract  costs  which  would  make 
it  posablle  to  detect  serious  overruns  and 
delays,  and  to  determine  on  an  ongoing  basis 
the  cost  sUtiu  of  the  contract. 
C.  The  manifestation  of  these  practices  are 
1.  High  Defense  Profits 
Perhaps  the  most  glaring  fact  about  de- 
fense profits  is  that  not  enough  is  known 
about  them.  The  DOD  cannot  accurately 
state  what  profits  are  In  defense  procurement, 
nrst,  It  deflnee  proflte  as  a  percentage  of 
costs,  and  doee  not  report  profits  as  a  rettirn 
on  Investment.  Second,  DOD  does  not  obtain 
complete  Information  about  profite  on  firm 
fixed-price  contracts.  During  fiscal  year  1968, 
firm  fixed-price  contracts  made  up  about  53 
percent  of  total  expenditures  for  defense 
procurement.  Third,  without  uniform  ac- 
counting standards.  It  Is  dUBcult,  If  not  Im- 
possible, to  discover  the  coets  and  profits  In 
defen'si^roductlon  unless  months  are  spent 
"to  reconstruct  contractors'  books.  The  reason 
for  this  Is  that  contractors  are  not  required 
to  malnteln  books  and  records  on  most  de- 
fense contracts.  Thus,  while  the  profit  rate 
Is  designated  at  the  time  a  contract  Is  nego- 
tiated, the  profit  actually  realized  In  the 
performance  of  the  contract  cannot  be  known 
and  verified  without  an  expensive,  time-con- 
suming audit. 

The  DOD  colleote  data  on  less  than  half  of 
annual  contract  awards,  and  the  date  It  col- 
lects Is  Inadequate.  Studies  conducted  Inde- 
pendently of  the  Pentagon  are  admittedly 
sketchy.  Among  other  problems,  ( 1 )  the  trend 
toward  conglomerate  mergers  among  large 
defense  suppliers  obscures  the  opportunity 
for  determining  delense  profite  as  their  date 
Is  published  in  the  aggregate  without  sepa- 
rating sales  and  profite  by  division,  and  (2) 
neither  the  DOD  nor  their  contractors  will 
readily  furnish  profit  data  to  congressional 
or  academic  Investigators. 

No  complete  and  comprehensive  study  of 
this  subject  has  ever  been  made  by  any 
agency  of  the  executive  branch  or  by  the 
OAO.  Contractors  are  not  required  to  report 
their  proflte  on  moet  Government  contracte. 
The  DOD  does  not  keep  adequate  records  of 
contractors'  proflte.  In  view  of  the  tens  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  taxpayers'  money  spent  on 
defense  contracte  each  year,  the  Oovem- 
ment's  lack  of  knowledge  about  defense 
profits  is  Inexcusable. 

~  One  dlfflculty  is  In  defining  what  Is  meant 
by  proflte.  GAO  and  DOD  surveys  deal  with 
profite  as  a  percentege  of  coste.  On  this  basis 
a  10-percent  profit  rate  on  a  contract  for  a 
weapon  that  cost  91  million  to  produce  would 
result  in  a  profit  of  (100.000.  But  proflte  as 
a  percentage  of  costs  or  sales  Is  often  an 
Inaccurate  Indicator  of  true  proflte.  For  ex- 
ample. If  a  contractor  is  able  to  use  Govern- 
ment-owned equipment  or  operate  in  a  Gov- 
ernment-owned plant,  he  may  have  a  rela- 
tively small  investment  in  a  given  contract. 
In  such  a  case,  his  profit  may  be  more  ac- 
curately measxired  as  a  percentage  or  return 
on  investment.  Thus,  on  a  91  million  con- 
tract, performed  in  a  given  year,  where  the 
contractor  had  an  Investment  of  $600,000 
worth  of  plant  and  equipment,  a  tlOO.OOO 
profit  would  be  equal  to  a  20-percent  return 
on  Investment. 

An  example  of  how  a  low  profit  as  a  per- 
centage of  coste  can  be  misleading  is  found 
In  a  case  decided  by  the  Tax  Court  Involving 
Air  Force  contracte  (North  American  Avia- 
tion  Inc.  v.  Renegotiation  Board,  1962).  In 
that  case,  while  the  contract  provided  for 
8  percent  profite  as  a  percentage  of  coste, 
tbe  Tax  Court  fo\ind  the  contracte  returned 
eia  percent  and  802  percent  profit  on  the 


contractor's  Investment  In  2  succeeding 
years,  according  to  Admiral  Rlckover.  In 
that  case  OB  percent  of  the  contractor's  sales 
was  to  the  Government.  Indeed,  profite  as 
a  return  on  Investment  Is  the  preferred 
method  of  measuring  proflteblllty.  Stock- 
holders are  concerned  with  tbe  return  on 
their  investment,  not  with  profite  as  a  per- 
centage of  coste  or  sales.  Return  on  Invest- 
ment la  also  a  better  indicator  of  the  profit 
In  relation  to  the  contractor's  Input. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  defense  com- 
panies operate  on  smaller  profit  margins, 
based  on  percentage  of  coste,  than  do  typi- 
cal industrial  corporations.  Basically,  this 
U  because  they  often  operate  with  large 
amounte  of  Government-supplied  capital. 
Professor  Murray  Weldenbaum  studied  a 
sample  of  large  defense  contractors  doing 
three-fourths  or  more  of  their  biislneas  with 
the  Government  compared  vrlth  similar  steed 
industrial  companies  doing  most  of  their 
business  In  the  commercial  market.  Net  prof- 
lte as  a  percentage  of  stockholders'  invest- 
ment was  17.6  percent  for  the  defense  con- 
tractors and  10.6  percent  for  the  industrial 
firms,  for  the  period  1062-86. 

Tbe  first  question  asked  In  this  Investi- 
gation was  whether  defense  contractors' 
profite  are  too  high.  Much  criticism  of  de- 
fense proflte  has  been  made  in  recent  years. 
Critics  maintain  there  is  a  serious  problem 
of  excessive  profite.  Others  assert  the  oppo- 
site, that  defense  profite  may  be  too  low. 

Although  our  present  knowledge  la  In- 
complete, there  Is  evidence  that  profite  on 
defense  contracte  are  higher  than  in  related 
nondefense  activities,  and  higher  for  the 
defense  Industry  than  for  the  manuf actxirlng 
Industry  as  a  whole.  There  Is  also  evidence 
that  this  differential  has  been  Increasing. 
The  argumente  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  the  contrary  are  unconvincing.  The 
Pentagon's  own  figures  show  a  22-percent 
Increase  In  profit  rates  on  negotiated  con- 
tracte under  the  weighted  guidelines  meth- 
od of  profit  computation.  GAO  found  a  26- 
percent  Increase  In  a  study  comparing  the 
5-year  period  from  1959  through  1963  with 
the  average  profit  rate  negotiated  during  the 
last  6  months  of  1966.  DOD  claims  tbe  in- 
creases relate  only  to  "going  in"  proflte  ne- 
gotiated, and  that  actual  "coming  out"  or 
realized  proflte  are  less.  But  the  DOD  In- 
house  proflt  review  survey  shows  that  con- 
tractors are  coming  out  with  proflte  that 
are  subetantlally  the  same  as  the  going  In 
rates.  In  addition,  when  Admiral  Rlckover 
made  a  comparison  of  proflte  reported  and 
actual  proflte  as  determined  by  Government 
audit  for  flve  contractors,  actual  profite 
were  found  to  be  much  higher  than  profite 
reported.  Admiral  Rlckover  also  testified  that 
suppliers  of  propulsion  turbines  are  Insist- 
ing on  20-  to  25-percent  profit  on  coste  as 
compared  with  10  percent  a  few  years  ago, 
that  several  nuclear  equipment  suppliers 
are  requesting  15-  to  20-percent  proflt.  that 
proflt  percentages  on  shipbuilding  contracte 
doubled  In  the  past  2  years,  and  that  a  large 
company  recently  priced  equipment  to  a 
Navy  shipbuilder  at  a  33-percent  proflt. 

Col.  A.  W.  Buesklng  testlfled  that  proflte 
based  on  return  on  Investment  In  the  Mln- 
uteman  program,  from  1968  to  1966,  were 
43  percent.  Proflte  for  the  large  companies 
seem  to  be  relatively  higher  than  the  smaller 
and  medium-sized  ones,  according  to  the 
studies  already  completed. 

Ofllclals  of  the  Department  of  Defense  have 
attempted  to  answer  the  criticism  of  high 
proflte  In  defense  contracting  by  citing  Re- 
negotiation Board  flgures.  Tet,  in  the  annuail 
reporte,  the  Renegotiation  Board  warns 
a^nst  using  Ite  flgures  for  generalizing 
about  defense  profite.  One  of  the  reasons  for 
not  using  theee  flgures  Is  the  fact  that  a  large 
ainount  of  contract  awards  are  exempt  from 
renegotiation  and  therefore  do  not  show  up 
in  the  totels  for  renegotlable  sales.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Board  doee  not  publish  flgures  for 
proflte  as  a  return  on  Investment,  nor  does  It 


disclose  the  names  of  contractors  who  have 
been  ordered  to  return  excessive  proflte  to 
the  Government  and  the  amounte  Involved. 
Unlees  such  disclosures  are  made  so  that 
profite  on  renegoUable  sales  can  be  fully 
analyzed,  we  agree  that  Renegotiation  Board 
figures  should  not  be  used  to  generalise  about 
profitability  In  defense  contracting. 

Officials  of  the  Department  of  Defense  have 
also  attempted  to  answer  Ite  critics  with  the 
resulte  of  a  study  performed  by  the  LoglsUcs 
Management  Institute  (LMI).  LMI  was  cre- 
ated by  the  DOD  and  In  the  past  has  worked 
almost  exclusively  for  DOD.  The  LMI  proflte 
study  was  flnanoed  by  DOD. 

The  LMI  study  used  unverified,  unaudited 
date  which  was  obtained  through  the  volun- 
tary cooperation  of  a  sample  of  defense  con- 
tractors. Those  who  did  not  wish  to  do  so 
did  not  participate  in  the  study.  Forty-two 
percent  of  those  contacted  provided  no  date. 
As  Admiral  Rlckover  pointed  out.  one  of  the 
faulte  with  such  a  study  Is  that  the  contrac- 
tors making  high  proflte  would  naturally  be 
reluctant  to  supply  Information  and  could 
simply  choose  not  to  participate.  In  addition, 
the  study  falls  to  distinguish  between  profite 
of  the  larger  contractors  and  the  medium 
sized  and  smaller  ones. 

These  facte  are  cited  to  underline  the  con- 
tinued need  by  Congress  for  an  objective,  in- 
dependent, and  comprehensive  study  of  de- 
fense profite.  This  need  cannot  be  satisfied 
by  a  DOD  in-house  study,  or  by  an  organiza- 
tion dependent  upon  the  DOD  for  ite  funds. 
2.  Coat  Overruns:  The  C-6A  Cargo  Plane 

The  Air  Force  selected  the  Lockheed  Air- 
craft Corp.  as  the  airframe  prime  contractor 
for  the  C-5A,  a  large,  long-range,  heavy  lo- 
gistic aircraft,  on  September  30,  1966,  after 
proposals  had  been  received  in  response  to 
Requeste  for  Proposals  (RFP)  from  6  firms, 
and  preliminary  contracte  had  been  entered 
into  with  3  of  them  in  1964.  It  ts  not  clear, 
from  the  evidence,  how  much  price  competi- 
tion had  to  do  with  the  selection.  Secretary 
Charles  testlfled  that  there  was  competition 
among  tbe  flrms.  But  when  asked  how  low 
Lockheed's  bid  was  compared  to  the  others, 
he  refused  to  disclose  tbe  flgures  on  the 
grounds  that  "this  is  company  proprietary 
information".  A  similar  procedure  resulted 
in  the  selection  of  General  Electric  as  the 
engine  maufacturer. 

The  contract  with  Lockheed  is  a  negoti- 
ated, flxed  price  incentive  fee  contract.  It  is 
also  the  flrst  contract  utilizing  the  total 
package  procurement  concept  (TPPC) .  Two 
major  objectives  of  the  concept,  according  to 
the  Defense  E>epartment,  are  to  discourage 
contractors  from  buying  in  on  a  design  and 
development  contract  wtlh  the  Intention  of 
recovering  on  a  subsequent  production  con- 
tract, and  to  motivate  contractors  to  design 
for  economical  production  and  support  of 
operational  hardware.  Thus,  TPPC  Is  sup- 
posed to  act  as  a  deterrent  against  cost  over- 
runs and  less-than-promlsed  performance. 
To  accomplish  this,  all  development,  produc- 
tion, and  as  much  support  as  Is  feasible  of  a 
system  throughout  ite  anticipated  life.  Is  to 
be  procured  in  a  single  contract,  as  one  total 
package.  The  contract  Includes  price  and 
performance  conunltmente  to  motivate  the 
contractor  to  control  coste,  perform  to  speci- 
fications, and  produce  on  time.  As  the  C-6A 
Is  an  incentive  contract  (TPPC  does  not 
necessarily  result  In  Incentive  contracting) 
it  contains  the  usual  financial  rewards  and 
penalties  associated  with  incentive  contract- 
ing. 

The  C-5A  contract  for  the  airframe  pro- 
vl<<es  for  flve  research,  development,  test  and 
evaluation  (RJ>.T.  St  E.)  aircraft  plus  an 
Initial  production  run  of  63  airplanes  (the 
total  of  68  planes  Is  called  run  A),  and  a 
Government  option  for  additional  airplanes. 
The  present  approved  program  for  the  C-6A 
is  120  airplanes  comprised  of  run  A  (58  air- 
planes) plus  run  B  (67  airplanes)  plus  flve 
airplanes  from  run  C. 
Tbe  testimony  received  during  the  Novem- 
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ber  1968  hearings  indicated  a  cost  overrun 
in  the  C-6A  program  totaling  as  much  as  %2 
bUUon.  A  "cost  overrun"  Is  the  amount  In 
excess  of  the  original  target  cost.  According 
to  the  testimony,  the  program  orlginaUy 
called  for  120  C-6A  airplanes  to  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment $3.4  bUllon.  but  because  of  cost 
overruns  mainly  being  experienced  In  the 
performance  of  the  Lockheed  contract  actual 
coste  would  total  $5.3  billion. 

PoUowlng  the  November  hearings.  Senator 
Proxmire  asked  OAO  to  investigate  Into  the 
causes  and  amount  of  the  C-6A  overruns  and 
other  matters  relating  to  the  contract. 

On  November  19,  1968.  the  Air  Force  an- 
nounced. In  a  press  release,  that  the  original 
estimate  for  120  C-6A  aircraft  was  $3.1  bUUon. 
compared   to  the  current  estimate  of  $4^ 
bUUon.  Subsequently.  In  response  to  a  re- 
quest by  the  subcommittee,  Mr.  Fitzgerald, 
who  was  responsible  for  the  development  of 
the  management  controls  used  on  the  0-6A 
and  who  was  on  a  steering  committee  direct- 
ing a  financial  review  of  the  C-6A,  suppUed  a 
breakdown  of  the  estimates  of  C-5A  program 
cost  to  completion.  This  date  showed  Air 
Force  estimates  for  120  airplanes  was  $3^ 
bllUon   in   1966.   and   $6.3   blUlon   in   1968, 
indicating  an  overrun  of  about  $2  bUUon.  The 
difference  between  the  Air  Force  press  release 
and  the  date  supplied  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald  seems 
to  be  accounted  for  In  the  flgures  for  spare 
parte.  The  data  suppUed  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
shows  $0.3  bllUon  for  spares  estimated  in 
1966,  and  $0.9  bllUon  in  1968.  IS  the  flgures 
for  spares  are  added  to  the  estimates  in  the 
Air  Force  press  release,  the  two  sets  of  flgures 
are  close  to  one  another. 

In  the  January  16  foUowup  hearing,  OAO 
reported  on  its  investigation,  the  nature  of 
which  Is  discussed  below  on  page  40.  Briefly. 
OAO  transmitted  to  the  subconmilttee  flgures 
supplied  by  the  Air  Force  2  days  prior  to  the 
hearing.  These  flgures  Indicated  a  substantial 
overrun  but  a  smaller  total  cost  for  the  over- 
all C-6A  program  than  the  $5.3  bllUon  figure 
shown  In  the  November  hearings.  The  reason 
for  the  lower  total  was  the  omission  by  the 
Air  Force  of  the  coste  of  the  spares. 

Nevertheless,  testimony  and  other  evidence 
received  In  the  course  of  the  hearings  con- 
firmed the  exlstenoe  of  the  approximately 
$2  bUUon  overrun  in  the  C-6A  program,  the 
reverse  incentives  contained  in  the  repricing 
formula,  and  large  ovemms  in  other  Air 
Force  programs.  The  latest  estimate  of  the 
totel  cost  of  120  C-5A's,  includmg  spares, 
provided  by  Secretary  Charles,  is  $6.1  billion. 
This  is  close  to  the  estimate  previously  sup- 
pUed by  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  and  about  $2  blUlon 
more  than  was  estimated  In  1966.  The  foUow- 
ing  table  shows  the  estimates  supplied  by 
Mr  Fitzgerald,  the  Air  Force  press  release 
of  November  19,  1968,  and  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Charles : 

COMPARISON  OF  ESTIMATES  OF  C-5A  PROGRAM 
|ln  billbns  of  dollani 


FiUgerald 


Air  Force 

press 
release  > 


Charles 


196S    1968    1965    1968    1965     1968 


120  eircraft: 
ROT.  &  E.  plus 

production *3 

AFLCMnyestmant.. 


^.l  ";!  .'".'..."•. 


"J 


Total. 


3.»     5.3     3.1      4.3 


5.1 


I  The  Air  Force  press  release  of  Nov.  19, 1968.  did  no  provide 
cost  breakdowns  between  R.D.T.  &  E.  (fW^'Ch,  development, 
testing,  and  engineering),  production  runs,  and  AFLC  invest- 
ment The  Kgures  given  seem  to  omit  AFLC  '"*'.»*''"«"*•.„;,,. 

!  AFLC  (Air  Force  Logistics  Command)  investment  submitted 
by  Fitzgerald  includes  spare  parts;  that  submitted  by  ChariM 
includes  initial  spares,  replenishment  spares,  and  SUPIWrt- 
Table  submitted  by  Secretary  Charles  (hearings,  pt.  1,  p.  311) 
doas  not  include  estimates  (or  1965. 

The  coet  growth  In  the  C-5A  program  can 
be  seen  in  the  teble.  The  figures  supplied  by 


FltBgerald  show  an  increase  from  $3.4  bil- 
lion in  1966  to  $5.3  bUUon  in  1968.  The  Air 
Force  press  release  can  be  reconciled  with  the 
Fltzgwald  figures  If  the  AFLC  Inveetment 
(spares)  U  added  to  each  of  the  estimates. 
Thus,  the  $3.1  bUUon  estimate  for  1966  would 
total  $3.4  bllUon,  and  the  $4.3  bllUon  esti- 
mate for  1968  would  total  $5.2  bUllon.  Secre- 
tary Charles'  own  figures  for  1968  total  $5.1 
bUUon.  The  subcommittee  rejecte  the  at- 
tempte  of  Air  Force  spokesmen  to  minimize 
the  Blzf  of  the  program  or  the  size  of  the 
overrun  by  removing  spares  as  an  Item  of 
cost.  Spares  are  an  Integral  part  of  the  C- 
6A  program  and  should  be  included  In  any 

consideration  of  coste.  

According  to  the  Air  Force,  the  coet  growth 
in  the  C-6A  program  has  resulted  from  nor- 
mal development  problems  associated  with 
cvmplex  weapons  and  Inflation.  However,  the 
subcommittee    notes    that    the    C-6A    was 
choeen  for  the  flrst  appUcatlon  of  the  total 
package  procurement  concept  partly  for  the 
reason  that  it  was  not  considered  a  highly 
complex  weapon  system  requiring  technolog- 
ical advances  beyond  the  state  of  the  art.  The 
Inflation  argument,  which  Is  supposed  to  ac- 
count for  $500  million  of  the  cost  growth, 
appears  questionable.  The  contract  contains 
an  inflation  provision  to  protect  the  con- 
tractor from  vmforeseeable  price  changes  In 
the  economy,  to  go  Into  effect  3  years  after 
the  Issuance  of  the  Initial  contract,  that  U. 
October  1,  1968.  The  initial  3 -year  period  v^^ 
supposed  to  be  considered  a  normal  business 
risk  The  Air  Force  official  explanation  of  this 
provision  stetes:  "The  contract  thus  included 
in  the  price  an  amount  which  reflected  a 
projection  of  the  mounting  cost  trend  in  the 
economy  of  labor,  materials,  equipment,  and 
subcontract  prices."  If  future  inflation  for  at 
least  3  years  was  included  in  the  price,  it  Is 
hard  to  see  why  Inflation  should  be  a  major 
factor  in  later  increasing  the  price.  Without  a 
more  thorough  investigation  of  the  C-5A  pro- 
gram, the  technical  problems  encountered, 
the  faUure  to  anticipate  them  at  the  time 
of  the  negotiations,  and  operations  of  the  in- 
flation provision,  the  subcommittee  cannot 
form  any  firm  conclusions  about  the  reasMos 
for  the  enormous  overrun. 

A  repricing  formula  buUt  into  the  contract 
was  also  revealed  in  the  November  testimony. 
The  repricing  formula  is  one  of  the  mort 
blatent  reverse  incentives  ever  encountered 
by  this  subcommittee.  It  should  be  recalled 
that  the  C-6A  contract  Is  supposed  to  repre- 
sent an  Important  step  toward  cost  control. 
An  Air  Force  manual  on  the  total  package 
procurement   concept   dated   May    10.    1966. 
states  that  "It  should  produce  not  only  lower 
costs  on  the  flrst  production  units,  but.  In 
turn,  a  lower  teke-off  point  on  the  produc- 
tion learning   curve,   thus  benefltlng   every 
unit  in  the  production  run."  The  facte  about 
the  C-5A  are  Just  the  reverse.  Costs  for  the 
first  production  units  are  greaUy  exceeding 
original  estimates,  resulting  In  a  higher  take- 
off point  on  the  production  learning  curve, 
thus  inflating  every  unit  in  the  production 
run    In  Edition,  the  contract  is  supposed 
to   provide    the   Government   with   binding 
commltmente  on  price  and  performance.  Ob- 
viously  there  Is  in  fact  no  binding  commit- 
ment on  price  if  the  price  can  be  modifled 
upwards,  as  Is  being  done  In  the  C-5A,  be- 
cause actual  costs  are  exceeding  estimates. 
Whether  the  actual  performance  of  the  C-5A 
lives  up  to  ite  promise  remains  to  be  seen.  On 
the  matter  of  delivery.  It  is  Interesting  to  note 
that  the  Air  Force  announced  on  February  25, 
1969  a  6-month  delay  In  the  first  operational 
C'-SA  aircraft,  from  June  1969  to  December 

1969.  . 

Not  only  were  the  price  Increases  made 
possible  by  the  repricing  formula,  but  the 
cost  overruns  which  are  resulting  in  the 
higher  prices  may  very  weU  have  been  en- 
couraged by  the  existence  of  the  formula  and 
by  the  nature  of  the  formula.  For  the  mere 
fact  that  a  repricing  provUlon  existed  In  the 


contract  constituted  a  built-in  get-well  rem- 
edy for  almost  any  kind  of  cost  growth.  Ac- 
cording to  this  provision,  the  price  of  the 
second  increment  (run  B)  could  be  Increased 
on  the  basis  of  excessive  actual  coste  on  the 
first  increment  (run  A).  The  motlvaUon,  if 
any,  of  the  incentive  feature  of  the  contract 
is  thereby  largely  nuUlfled,  provided  the  con- 
tractor is  confident  that  the  Government 
will  exercise  the  option.  Why  bother  to  keep 
coste  down  if  their  Increase  forms  the  basis 
for  a  higher  price?  Additionally,  because  of 
the  nature  of  the  formula,  the  higher  the 
percentege  of  overrun  over  the  original  con- 
tract celling  price  on  the  flrst  Increment,  the 
higher  the  percentage  by  which  the  second 
Increment  is  repriced. 

The  subconunittee  learned,  on  the  morning 
of  the  January  16,  1969  hearing,  that  the 
Air  Force  had  exercised  the  run  B  option  for 
57  adcUtional  C-5A  aircraft,  apparently  com- 
mitting the  Government  to  spend  at  least 
$5.1  billion  on  aircraft  originally  estimated  to 
cost  $3.3  bUllon.  The  subcommittee  was  dis- 
mayed to  learn  that  this  decision  was  made 
before  the  completion  of  the  GAO  investi- 
gation and  without  a  full  disclosure  of  the 
reasons  for  the  cost  overruns.  The  pubUc  in- 
terest in  economy  in  Government  was  not 
served  by  this  precipitous  decision,  an- 
nounced a  few  hours  before  the  start  of  a 
congressional  bearing  and  a  few  days  before 
the  inauguration  of  the  new  President. 


II.  PENTAGON  POLICY  ON  INTORMATION  AND 
PEKSONNKL  :  A  PROBLEM  OF  EXECUTIVE  SECRECT 
AND  EMPLOYEE  CONXaOL 

A.  secrecy  and  failure  to  disclose  in  forma- 
turn  on  the  C-5A  and  other  Air  Force  pro- 
grams 

To  Inquire  Into  the  problem  of  proflte  and 
cost  control  in  a  major  weapons  system  pro- 
curement, the  subcommittee  flrst  questioned 
the  Deputy  AssUtant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Procxu-ement  about  the  C-5A  on  Novem- 
ber 12,  1968.  However,  when  this  high  pro- 
curement official  was  asked  to  comment  on 
whether  the  contract  price  had  been  over- 
run, neither  he  nor  anyone  of  a  large  n\xm- 
ber  of  backup  people  accompanying  him 
were  able  to  provide  any  information.  In  view 
of  this  official's  high  capacity,  and  the  later 
disclosure  of  an  enormous  overrun  in  the 
C-6A  program,  the  subcommittee  is  some- 
what puzzled  by  the  witnesses'  unrespon- 
siveness and  lack  of  inf  ormaUon  on  this  mat- 
ter. 

A  proflt  rate  of  10  percent  of  coste  was 
estebllshed  by  the  Air  Force  and  given  In 
the  request  for  proposals.  However,  when 
asked  what  the  proflt  would  be  as  a  return 
on  Investment,  the  Deputy  AssUtant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Procurement  replied  that 
they  did  not  know.  In  an  Insert  for  the  record 
later  submitted,  he  steted  that  Lockheed's 
proflt  on  the  C-5A  contract  "cannot  reaUy 
be  estimated  at  thU  point  in  the  program." 
WhUe  the  realized  proflte  on  net  invest- 
ment cannot  be  precisely  known  untu  the 
contract  Is  completed.  It  can  be  estimated 
on  the  basis  of  what  Is  known.  The  Air 
Force  ought  to  know  Lockheed's  investment 
m  the  C-5A.  the  depreciation  charges  for 
which  It  has  been  reimbursed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, thiB  amount  of  operating  capitel, 
and  the  doUar  equivalent  of  the  10  percent 
proflt  rate  on  coste  provided  In  the  contract. 
Prom  these  facte  plus  the  number  of  years 
needed  to  perform  the  contract,  at  least  a 
preliminary  estimated  return  on  Investment 
could  be  made. 

Perhaps  the  most  signlflcant  facte  reported 
by  OAO  in  the  January  16  foUowup  hearing 
concerned  the  dUHcultles  It  was  faced  with 
by  the  Air  Force  and  the  contractor  in  try- 
ing to  obtain  information.  In  short,  GAO 
vnu  unable  to  complete  ite  Investigation. 
For  example,  the  Air  Force  refused,  untU  2 
days  prior  to  the  hearing,  to  provide  infor- 
mation requested  by  GAO  on  coste  to  pro- 
duce the  first  68  planes,  causes  of  the  over- 
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ran,  and  wbethcr  January  31,  IMe.  waa  a 
Ann  date  uncl«r  tb«  contract  by  which  the 
Oovernment  waa  required  to  ezercUe  lU 
option  on  run  B.  The  grounda  of  the  refuaal 
were  that  coet  estlmatea  for  run  A  were  an 
Important  element  to  be  conaldered  In  nego- 
tiating for  the  option  quantity  and  public 
diacloaure  of  thla  information  might  com- 
promlae  the  negoUatlona  between  the  Air 
Force  and  Lockheed. 

On  January  14,  18«9,  the  Air  Ptorce  sup- 
plied QAO  with  some  of  the  data  requested. 
However,  because  of  the  short  period  of  time 
remaining  before  the  hearing  on  January  16, 
OAO  was  not  able  to  analyze  or  verify  the 
Information  received.  OAO  was  also  unable 
to  Identify  the  reasons  for  the  overruns.  The 
Air  Force  refused  to  provide  the  C-6A  re- 
qulronent  studies  requested  on  the  grounds 
that  such  Information  is  not  releasable. 

When  OAO  requested  estimates  of  coet 
overruns  from  the  contractor,  it  was  refused 
and  advised  to  write  to  the  Air  Force  Sys- 
tems Program  Office.  At  the  time  of  the  bear- 
ing, GAO  had  not  received  a  reply  to  Its  letter 
to  the  Systems  Program  Office.  According  to 
OAO,  access  to  recorded  costs,  as  opposed  to 
estimated  future  costs  and  overruns,  was 
given. 

_OAO  also  testified  that  the  Air  Force  told 
lt_the  ^Information  on  overruns  wovUd  be 
made  available  to  OAO  provided  OAO 
promised  not  to  make  It  public.  Secretary 
Charles  later  testified  that  the  possibility  of 
providing  the  Information  on  overruns  to 
Congress  on  a  restricted  basis,  that  is.  on 
the  condition  that  there  would  be  no  public 
disclosure,  was  not  dlscxissed  with  OAO.  Fur- 
ther, when  asked  whether  the  Air  I^>rce 
would  have  supplied  the  information  to  Con- 
gress on  such  a  condition.  Secretary  Charles 
replied  that  It  probably  would  not  have  sup- 
plied the  data. 

Clearly,  the  Air  Force  failed  to  fully  co- 
operate with  OAO  In  Its  InvesUgatlon  of 
the  C-6A  overruns.  It  withheld  the  requested 
Information  for  almost  7  weeks,  then  pro- 
vided some  Information  by  letter  less  than  2 
days  before  the  hearing.  The  Information 
that  was  finally  provided  was  less  than  com- 
plete and  Independent  corroboration  and 
analysis  of  the  Air  Force  data  prior  to  the 
January  16  bearing  was  not  possible.  In  ef- 
fect. OAO  was  not  able  to  do  much  more 
than  transmit  to  the  subcommittee  the  con- 
tents of  the  Air  Force  letter  of  January  14 
1969. 

The  subcommittee  was  shocked  to  team 
that  the  repricing  formula  has  been  used 
on  at  least  two  other  major  weapons  pro- 
curements, and  of  large  overruns  on  other 
TPPC  contracu.  The  subcommittee  queried 
Secretary  Charles  on  the  coet  atatxis  of  some 
of  these  contracts.  On  the  SRAM  (short 
range  attack  missile) ,  In  which  the  repricing 
formula  was  used,  the  subcommittee  was  In- 
formed that  "dlsclosiu-e  of  any  Air  Force  esti- 
mates Is  premature  and  could  prejudice  the 
Government's  position  In  Its  efforts  to  obtain 
the  best  price  In  negotiations  with  the  con- 
tractor." The  subcommittee  has  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Air  Force  U  simply  conceal- 
^  Ing  from  the  public  the  fact  that  there  Is  a 
large  overrun  In  this  program. 

On  the  Mark  n  Avionics  program  (radars, 
computers,  and  Inertlal  equipment  for  the 
FlllD)  the  olglnal  contract  price  for 
R.D.T.  St  E.  and  production  was  $143  mil- 
lion. Secretary  Charles  conceded  that  the 
actual  cost  "may  go  as  high  as  $360  million  " 
On  the  Mark  XVn  program  (reentry  sys- 
tem for  Mlnuteman),  the  original  contract 
price  for  R.D.T.  it  B.  was  $36.4  mllUon.  The 
coet  to  completion  at  the  time  this  con- 
tract was  terminated  was  $70.2  million. 

The  subcommittee  also  requested  cost 
overrun  Information  for  the  B-52,  Minute- 
man,  F-4  and  F-111  programs.  Secretary 
Charles  stated  he  would  try  to  provide  the 
information  for  the  record.  However,  he  later 
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told  the  subcommittee  In  a  written  statement 
that  Information  on  the  coat  overruns  in 
those  programs  which  would  permit  a  mean- 
ingful comparison  with  the  experience  on 
the  C-S  Is  not  readily  available  and  that  It  la 
doubtful  that  useful  Information  for  com- 
parison purposes  could  be  developed. 

The  subcommittee  believes  the  Air  Force 
evaded  the  request  for  cost  overrun  Infor- 
mation on  major  programs.  It  should  not  be 
as  difficult  as  the  Air  Force  Is  making  It 
seem  to  supply  information  on  original  esti- 
mated program  and  unit  costs,  current  status, 
and  estimated  coet  to  completion.  The  sub- 
committee is  deeply  concerned  over  what 
appeared  to  be  a  pattern  at  the  highest  levels 
of  the  Defense  Department  and  the  Air  Force 
of  nonresponslveness,  failure  to  disclose 
evasiveness,  and  even  concealment  of  Infor- 
mation relating  to  profits.  cosU  and  coat 
overruns  on  military  procurements  through- 
out the  Inquiry.  The  difficulties  encountered 
by  the  subcommittee  In  the  C-5A  investiga- 
tion, the  great  reluctance  of  the  Air  Force 
to  cooperate,  and  Its  attempts  to  obstruct 
the  subcommittee,  as  will  be  further  demon- 
strated In  the  next  section^  of  this  report, 
Is  a  case  In  point. 

B.  The  Fitzgerald  affair 
A.  E.  Fitzgerald  Is  the  Deputy  for  Manage- 
ment Systems.  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force.  As  stated  In  the  discussion  of  the 
C-5A  cost  overruns,  he  was  responsible  for 
the  development  of  the  management  con- 
trols used  on  the  C-5A  program  and  was  also 
a  member  of  the  steering  committee  direct- 
ing a  financial  review  of  the  C-5A.  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald's work  In  connection  with  the  C-6A 
program  was.  however,  only  a  part  of  his 
broader  responsibility  for  developing  Im- 
proved cost  controls.  His  efforts  In  this  regard 
extend  over  a  period  of  many  years  In  both 
private  and  pubUc  employment.  The  sub- 
committee Invited  Mr.  Fitzgerald  to  testify  In 
the  hearings  on  the  economics  of  military 
procurement  because  of  the  high  quality  of 
his  past  work  and  his  widely  acknowledged 
expertise. 

The  circumstances  surrounding  the  ap- 
pearances before  the  subcommittee  of  A.  E. 
Fitzgerald,  on  November  13,  1968.  and  Janu- 
ary 16.  1969.  and  the  substance  of  his  testi- 
mony, raise  questions  that  go  even  beyond 
the  Important  question  of  cost  controls  in 
defense  procurement.  These  questions  pene- 
trate to  the  heart  of  the  relationship  between 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of 
government,  to  the  ability  of  Congress  to 
gather  facts,  and  to  the  right  of  the  people 
to  know  the  truth  about  the  ways  Its  dollars 
are  being  spent  by  the  Defense  Department. 

1.  Interference  With  Witness 
First,  an  effort  was  made  within •  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  prevent  F*ltzgerald  from 
appearing  before  the  subcommittee  as  a 
witness.  It  was  only  because  of  the  repeated 
urging  of  the  subcommittee,  following  the 
letter  of  invitation  to  Fitzgerald  dated  Oc- 
tober 18.  1968,  that  he  was  granted  permis- 
sion to  make  an  appearance.  When  this  per- 
mission was  granted,  however,  the  subcom- 
mittee was  advised  by  Department  of  De- 
fense that  Fitzgerald  was  to  appear  as  a 
"backup"  witness.  The  principal  witness,  ac- 
cording to  Department  of  Defense,  was  to  be 
another  Individual,  one  with  whom  the  sub- 
committee was  not  familiar,  had  not  com- 
municated with,  and  did  not  Invite. 

Second.  Fitzgerald  was  directed  by  some 
anonymous  official  In  the  Department  of  De- 
fense not  to  provide  the  subcommittee  with  a 
written  statement.  The  subcommittee  had 
requested  that  a  written  statement  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  witness  prior  to  the  hearing,  as 
Is  the  usual  practice.  A  written  statement 
permits  the  witness  to  order  his  Ideas  and 
facts.  Including  statistical  data,  charts,  and 
other  exhibits.  Into  a  well-thought-out  form, 
and  provides  the  subcommittee  with  an  op- 


portunity to  famlUarlM  Itaelf  with  the  testi- 
mony and  have  a  more  fruitful  dialog  with 
the  witness.  After  Inquiring  of  Department  of 
Defense  and  Air  Force  spokesmen  In  Novem- 
ber and  December  1968,  the  committee  la  still 
not  certain  why  the  witness  was  directed  to 
not  prepare  a  written  statement,  or  who 
originated  the  directive  to  so  restrict  his 
testimony. 

Third,  transmittal  of  written  inserts  pre- 
pared by  Fitzgerald  at  the  subcommittee's 
request,  to  supplement  his  oral  testimony, 
was  \mduly  delayed  by  officials  of  the 
Pentagon.  The  request  for  additional  cost 
data  on  the  C-5A  and  other  Information  was 
made  by  Senator  Proxmlre  on  November  13, 
1968.  Fitzgerald  prepared  his  supplemental 
testimony  and  submitted  It  to  his  superiors 
for  transmittal  to  the  subcommittee  within 
2  or  3  days  after  his  original  appearance.  The 
supplemental  testimony  Included  a  break- 
down of  the  C-5A  probable  costs  to  comple- 
tion, drawn  from  Independent  estimates  per- 
formed by  Air  Force  Systems  Command  and 
the  Air  Force  Staff  Cost  EstlmaUng  Special- 
ists. Because  there  had  been  no  public  disclo- 
sure of  the  C-5A  overrun  prior  to  the  •hear- 
ings, it  was  extremely  Izaport&nt  for  the  sub- 
committee and  the  Congress  to  have  the  coet 
estimates. 

Yet.  despite  repeated  inquiries  to  DOD  by 
the  subcommittee  the  full  supplemental 
testimony  was  not  transmitted  to  the  sub- 
committee until  January  15.  1969.  2  months 
after  they  had  been  prepared  by  Fitzgerald 
and  1  day  before  the  January  16  hearing. 

Fourth,  the  Air  Foijae  transmitted  to  the 
subcommittee  for  Insertion  In  the  record 
data  and  documents  purporting  to  represent 
the  supplemental  testimony  of  Fitzgerald. 
These  materials  were  received  by  the  subcom- 
mittee on  December  24,  1968.  They  were 
labeled,  "Insert  for  the  record /testimony  of 
A.  E.  Fitzgerald."  A  routine  check  with  Fitz- 
gerald revealed  that  the  cost  estimates  for 
the  C-6A  contained  In  the  materials  were 
not  the  same  coat  estimates  which  he  had 
submined  along  with  the  materials  to  his 
superiors. 

Apparently,  Air  Force  officials  had  altered 
the  coet  estimates  submitted  by  Fitzgerald 
prior  to  transmitting  them  to  the  subcom- 
mittee. The  effect  of  the  change  in  figures 
was  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the  C-5A  over- 
run. 

The  Air  Force  was  advised  that  the  sub- 
committee would  accept  as  the  "Testimony 
of  A.  E.  Fitzgerald"  only  the  data  and  Infor- 
mation that  the  witness  himself  wished  to 
Include  In  the  record.  Subsequently,  on  Jan- 
uary IS,  the  subcommittee  received  the  pack- 
age referred  to  above.  The  second  package 
was  also  labeled  "Insert  for  the  record/testi- 
mony of  A.  E.  Fitzgerald." 

Fifth,  on  September  6,  1968,  Fitzgerald  was 
notified  that  his  Job  was  reclassified  and 
brought  under  civil  service  regulations.  The 
reclassification  gave  him  Job  tenure  and 
would  prevent  his  dismissal  without  cause. 
However,  less  than  2  weeks  after  he  testi- 
fied In  November,  he  received  a  second  no- 
tice advising  him  that  the  first  notice  was 
a  mistake.  He  no  longer  had  tenure  or  Job 
protection. 

The  Air  Force  stated  on  January  16.  1969. 
that  the  mistake  was  due  to  a  rare  "computer 
error,"  that  he  was  not  entitled  to  tenure  In 
the  first  place.  The  Air  Force  has  also  de- 
nied that  any  punitive  action  has  been 
taken  against  Fitzgerald  as  a  result  of  hU 
appearance  before  the  subcommittee.  Yet. 
during  the  hearing  a  memorandum  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  from  his  adminis- 
trative assistant,  dated  January  6.  1969.  waa 
produced  setting  forth  three  types  of  ac- 
tions "which  could  result  In  Mr.  Fitzgerald's 
departure."  The  actloiu  set  forth  were:  (l) 
adverse  actions  for  cause.  (2)  reduction  In 
force,  and  (3)  conversion  of  Fitzgerald's  posi- 
tion from  excepted  category  to  career  service. 
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and  not  selecting  him  in  the  subsequent  com- 
petitive procedures.  In  explaining  the  third 
possibility,  the  memo  states  "this  action  Is 
not  recommended  since  It  la  rather  under- 
handed and  would  probably  not  be  approved 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  even  though 
It  is  leg€aiy  and  procedviraUy  possible."  ThU 
action  Indicates  not  only  that  It  waa  pos- 
sible to  convert  Fitzgerald's  position  from  ex- 
cepted to  career  service,  but  also  that  dU- 
clpllnary  action  against  him  was  at  least 
under  serious  consideration  and  made  the 
subject  of  study  and  reduced  to  writing. 

The  subcommittee's  evaluation  of  the  evi- 
dence with  respect  to  the  testimony  of  A.  E. 
Fitzgerald,  and  the  events  following  his  ap- 
pearance before  this  subcommittee,  were  well 
expressed  by  the  chairman  In  his  closing  re- 
marics  on  January  16,  1969: 

Chairman  Phoxmiee:  Well,  Mr.  Fitzgerald. 
I  want  to  say  to  you  finally  that  you  have 
been  an  excellent  witness,  and  If  there  were 
a  computer  Into  r/hlch  you  could  put  courage 
and  Integrity,  you  certainly  would  be  pro- 
moted rather  than  have  your  status  In  such 
serious  and  unfortunate  Jeopardy. 

"The  Air  Force  can  say,  and  the  armed 
services  can  say,  that  their  offlclaU  are  free 
to  speak  any  time  and  tell  the  Congress  the 
facts  as  they  see  them.  But  It  Is  going  to  be 
very  hard  for  the  public  and  the  Congress  to 
accept  that  If  there  Is  any  further  disciplinary 
action  against  you." 

2.  Concealment  of  Overrun 
The  almost  frantic  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  DOD  to  first  prevent,  then  restrict,  then 
interfere  with  Fitzgerald's  testimony  cannot 
obscure  the  facts  which  indicate  a  huge  C-5A 
overrun,  or  the  fact  that  were  it  not  for  this 
courageous  Government  employee  the  over- 
run may  have  remained  undisclosed.  As  re- 
cently as  March  5,  1968,  the  Air  Force  as- 
sured another  committee  of  Congress  that 
the  current  costs  of  the  C-5A  were  within  the 
original  cost  estimates.  "In  the  range  where 
It  should  be  between  the  target  and  the  cell- 
ing costs."  Yet,  Fitzgerald  testified  that  over- 
runs were  detected  by  the  Air  Force  In  the 
summer  of  1966,  through  monthly  reports 
submitted  by  Lockheed. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  require- 
ment for  monthly  contractor  reports  had 
been  Initiated  by  the  Office  of  Financial 
Management  of  the  Air  Force  as  an  effort  to 
Improve  procedures  to  control  the  0-5A  pro- 
gram. The  growth  of  the  overrun  In  the 
monthly  reporte  prompted  a  visit  by  an  Air 
Force  team,  including  Fitzgerald,  to  the  Air 
Force  plant  In  Marietta,  Oa.,  In  November 
1966.  A  review  of  cost  data  at  that  time  re- 
vealed overruns  of  100  percent  In  key  seg- 
ments of  the  program.  At  that  time,  the  con- 
tractor denied  there  was  a  substantial  over- 
run. But  3  weeks  later  the  Air  Force  team 
revisited  the  plant  and  the  contractor  con- 
ceded there  was  a  large  overrun. 

While  the  overrun  was  steadily  growing, 
evidence  of  its  existence  began  disappearing 
from  DOD  Internal  reports.  To  compensate 
for  the  absence  of  good  cost  reports,  the  Air 
Force  teams  went  to  the  plant  In  Marietta 
to  attempt  to  keep  up  with  the  program. 
However,  according  to  Fitzgerald,  early  in 
1968  Internal  Air  Force  reports  began  show- 
ing either  no  overrun  or  overruns  far  less 
than  those  generally  acknowledged  to  exist. 
When  Fitzgerald  requested  audit  assistance 
to  find  out  why  the  reports  appeared  to  be 
In  error  It  became  apparent  that  the  Internal 
Air  Fore  reports  "had  been  changed  by  direc- 
tion from  higher  headquarters."  Fitzgerald 
was  unable  to  determine  who  in  the  Govern- 
ment had  ordered  the  changes  in  the  reports. 
One  of  the  reports  referred  to  In  testimony 
January  16.  1969.  containing  C-5A  cost  es- 
timates for  the  spring  of  1968.  Includes  the 
following  statement;  '"me  resulting  aeronau- 
tical system  division  coet  team  estimates  for 
Lockheed  are  not  shown  In  this  report  per 
direction  of  higher  headquarters."  The  audit 
requested  by  Fitzgerald  was  never  completed. 


Only  after  the  November  1968  hearings  be- 
fore this  subcommittee  did  the  Air  Force  offi- 
cially acknowledge  that  there  was  a  largo 
overrun  In  the  C-5A  program.  It  Is  unfor- 
tunate, and  still  unexplained,  why  correc- 
tive action  was  not  taken  when  the  overrun 
was  first  discovered  In  1966.  The  Air  Force 
did  not  seem  to  be  as  zealous  to  control 
costs  as  It  was  to  control  employees  who 
wanted  to  control  costs. 

3.  Coit  Control  as  an  AnW>clal  Activity 
Considerable  testimony  was  received  on 
the  need  to  protect  and  encourage  Govern- 
ment personnel  attempting  to  keep  the  costs 
of  procurement  down.  But  cost  control  has 
been  Interpreted  by  many  within  and  out- 
side of  Government  as  antisocial  activity.  The 
phenomenon  of  officials  In  the  bureaucracy 
pushing  for  ever-enlarged  programs  Is  widely 
known.  To  such  bureaucrats,  any  employee 
who  wants  to  cut  costs,  and  possibly  reduce 
the  size  of  the  program.  Is  stepping  out  of 
line. 

The  problems  encountered  by  Fitzgerald 
In  connection  with  the  C-5A  were  under- 
lined by  Admiral  Rlckover.  According  to  the 
admiral,  subordinates  In  DOD  are  supposed 
to  "hew  to  the  party  line."  Personnel  who 
speak  out  against  excessive  costs  may  be  sub- 
jected to  disciplinary  action.  Rlckover  testi- 
fied: "We  have  all  heard  of  cases  where 
Government  personnel  were  apparently  'pun- 
ished' for  speaking  out  against  the  policies  of 
their  superiors.  I  do  not  mean  the  spectacu- 
lar punishments  that  might  be  meted  out  to 
a  dissenter  in  other  countries;  but  there  are 
subtle  methods  of  reprisal  that  have  been 
brought  to  bear  against  subordinates  who 
publicly  refuse  to  toe  the  agency  line." 

Colonel  Buesklng  similarly  observed  that 
the  sanctions  have  been  imposed  on  those 
who  have  attempted  to  bring  about  major 
Improvements  In  reducing  costs.  He  testified : 
"It  has  been  my  personal  observation  that  a 
number  of  competent  people  who  did  at- 
tempt to  stimiUate  major  change  In  the 
coet  environment  are  no  longer  Involved  In 
working  that  particular  environment." 

In  a  written  statement  submitted  for  the 
record  by  Fitzgerald,  a  civilian  employee  of 
the  Navy,  Mr.  Gordon  Rule,  cautioned  his 
fellow  civilian  employees  engaged  In  con- 
trolling costs  to  expect  resistance  not  only 
from  the  contractor  but  from  people  In  the 
Government  as  well.  Mr.  Rule  stated:  "This 
■homefronf  resistance  can  be  much  more 
brutal  than  that  from  a  contractor." 

The  subcommittee  Is  deeply  disturbed 
over  the  evidence  of  the  lack  of  support 
for  those  conscientious  Individuals  In  DOD 
who  want  to  reduce  procurement  costs.  The 
negative  attitude  toward  cost  control  and  the 
apparent  hostility  against  those  who  try  to 
perform  this  function,  is  another  example  of 
"reverse  Incentives"  In  military  procurement. 

nl.    RECOMMENDATIONS 

Military  industrial  Indicators 
The  Federal  Government  has  not  been  ade- 
quately controlling  military  spending.  As  a 
result,  subetantlal  unnecessary  funds  have 
been  spent  for  the  acquisition  of  weapons 
systems  and  other  military  hardware.  Mis- 
management and  laxity  of  control  over  this 
expensive  program  are  creating  heavy  bur- 
dens for  every  taxpayer.  The  evidence  is  con- 
vincing that  procurement  expenditures  can 
be  substantially  reduced  without  diminish- 
ing national  security.  Good  information  Is  a 
condition  precedent  to  the  attainment  of 
Government  control  over  military  procure- 
ment. Presently  we  do  not  have  sufficient  in- 
formation about  much  of  the  procurement 
process  Including  profitability,  status  of  pro- 
gram costs,  overruns,  subcontracting,  mili- 
tary prices,  cost  allocation,  performance,  and 
number  of  retired  military  employed  by  de- 
fense contractors.  The  recommendations  that 
follow  are  designed  to  establish  a  basis  for 
developing  methods  to  systematically  obtain 
and  publicly  disclose  this  Information. 


The  OAO  is  being  asked  to  develop  what 
might  be  considered  military-Industrial  Indi- 
cators. Ideally,  when  complied  the  Informa- 
tion can  be  distributed  In  a  single  publication 
to  the  Congress.  It  Is  Important  that  OAO, 
the  Investigative  and  auditing  arm  of  Con- 
gress, develop  this  Information  system  under 
Its  existing  statutory  authority,  without  re- 
sorting to  questionnaires  soliciting  volun- 
tary submissions  of  data.  One  of  the  most 
serious  deficiencies  in  the  military  procure- 
ment program  has  been  the  failure  of  the 
Defense  Department  to  provide  itself,  the 
Congress,  and  the  public  with  the  Informa- 
tion necessary  for  a  proper  accounting  of  the 
tens  of  billions  of  dollars  spent  each  year. 
This  Information  should  now  be  developed 
through  congressional  Initiative  and  pub- 
lished on  an  on-going  basis  by  an  agency 
Independent  of  the  defense  establishment. 

The  purpose  of  military-industrial  Indi- 
cators Is  to  provide  the  basis  for  on-going 
reports  to  Congress  and  the  public  on  the 
status  of  military  expenditure,  with  Individ- 
ual program  costs  and  other  appropriate 
breakdowns.  The  taxpayers  are  entitled  to 
know  how  their  money  is  being  spent  for 
military  purchases,  and  whether  it  Is  being 
well  spent. 

1.  The  GAO  should  conduct  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  profitability  in  defense  con- 
tracting. The  study  should  Include  historical 
trends  of  "golng-ln"  and  actual  profits  con- 
sidered both  as  a  percentage  of  costs  and  as 
a  return  on  Investment.  Profitability  should 
be  determined  by  type  of  contract,  category 
of  procurement,  and  size  of  contractor.  In- 
formation for  the  study  should  be  collected 
pursuant  to  the  statutory  authority  already 
vested  in  the  GAO.  The  GAO  should  also 
devise  a  method  to  periodically  update  and 
report  the  results  of  Its  profits  study  to  Con- 
gress. 

2.  Total-package  and  other  large  contracts 
amounting  to  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
and  extending  over  several  years  should  be 
broken  down  Into  smaller,  more  manageable 
segments.  It  should  be  possible  to  break  con- 
tracts Into  segments  short  enough  In  dura- 
tion for  periodic  evaluation  of  accomplish- 
ment, representing  parts  of  the  total  program 
with  definable  objectives,  and  yet  large 
enough  to  Include  acknowledged  functions 
such  as  engineering  and  manufacturing,  and 
work  sequences  such  as  design  phases  and 
fabrication  lots. 

3.  OAO  should  develop  a  weapons  acquisi- 
tion status  repKjrt.,  to  be  made  to  Cgngress 
on  a  periodic  basis,  and  to  Include  the  follow- 
ing Information : 

a.  Original  cost  estimates,  underruns  and 
overruns  on  work  completed  as  of  effective 
date  of  report,  current  estimated  cost  at  com- 
pletion, total"  actual  cost,  including  under- 
runs or  overruns,  scheduled  and  actual  de- 
liveries and  other  major  accomplishment 
milestone?  such  as  major  design  reviews,  first 
article  configuration  inspection,  roll  out  and 
flight  of  first  airplane,  launching  of  ship, 
and  so  forth,  for  all  programs  in  excess  of 
810  million.  Estimated  and  actual  iinlt  costs 
should  be  included.  Where  there  are  cost 
variances,  whether  they  be  underrun  or  over- 
run, OAO  should  separate  them  into  their 
components  such  as  labor,  labor  rates,  over- 
head rates,  material  and  subcontract  costs, 
and  general  and  administrative  expense. 

b.  So-called  "progress  payments."  made  by 
the  Oovemment  on  firm-fixed  and  fixed-price 
Incentive  contracts  in  excess  of  $1  million, 
compared  to  work  segments  satisfactorily 
completed,  rather  than  simply  costs  incurred. 

c.  Technical  performance  standards  which 
would  compare  actual  performance  of  weap- 
ons systems  and  other  hardware  to  contract 
specifications. 

d.  Impact  on  costs,  schedules,  and  tech- 
nical performance  of  authorized  contract 
changes  from  contract  base  line  described  In 
a.  b.,  and  c.  above.  GAO  should  be  prepared 
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to  fumUh  backup  d*t*  to  support  Impact  on 
a  cbange-by-ch&nge  baaU. 

4.  OAO  should  develop  a  military  procure- 
ment coat  Index  to  show  the  prices  of  military 
end  products  paid  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  the  cost  of  labor,  materials,  and 
capital  used  to  produce  the  military  end 
products. 

6.  OAO  should  study  the  feasibility  of  In- 
corporating Into  Its  audit  and  review  of 
contractor  perfomuuice  the  should-oost 
method  of  estimating  contractor  costs  on  the 
basis  of  Industrial  engineering  and  financial 
management  principles.  The  feasibility  study 
should,  if  poMlble,  be  completed  by  the  end 
of  the  current  calendar  year. 

6.  OAO  should  compile  a  defense>lndustrlal 
personnel  exchange  directory  to  record  the 
number  and  places  of  employment  of  retired 
or  former  military  and  civilian  Defense  De- 
partment personnel  currently  employed  by 
defense  contractors,  and  the  number  and  po- 
sitions held  by  former  defense  contractor 
employees  currently  employed  by  the  Defense 
Department. 

The  directory  should  Include  the  names  of 
all  retired  military  or  former  military  per- 
sonnel with  at  least  10  years  of  military  serv- 
ice, of  the  rank  of  Army.  Air  Force,  or  Marine 
colonel  ^qr  Navy  captain  or  above,  former 
civilian  Bftrsonnel  who  occupied  supergrade 
positions  (GS-16  and  above)  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  former  defense  con- 
tractor employees  who  occupy  supergrade 
positions  (OS-10  and  above)  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

Department  of  Defense  activities 

7.  The  Defense  Department  should  collect 
complete  data  on  subcontracting  Including 
total  amount  of  subcontracts  awarded,  com- 
petitive and  negotiated  awards,  subcontract 
profits,  type  of  work  subcontracted  out,  the 
relationship  between  the  prime  contractor 
and  the  subcontractors,  the  amount  of  busi- 
ness done  by  the  subcontractor  for  the  prime 
contractor,  and  compliance  with  the  Truth- 
In-Negotlatlons  Act.  OAO  should  have  access 
to  this  Information  and  should  make  It  avail- 
able to  Congress  on  an  on-golng  basis. 

8.  The  I>fense  Department  should  require 
contractors  to  maintain  books  and  records  on 
firm-fixed-price  contracts  showing  the  costs 
of  manufacturing  all  components  in  accord- 
ance with  uniform  accounting  standards. 

9.  The  subcommittee  once  again  makes  Its 
longstanding  and  unheeded  recommendation 
that  DOD  make  greater  use  of  true  competi- 
tive bidding  In  military  procurement,  and 
that  the  tendency  to  award  contracts  by  non- 

■competlUve  negotiation  be  reversed. 

LegUlative  action 

10.  Legislative  action  should  be  taken  to 
make  the  submission  of  cost  and  pricing  data 
mandatory  under  the  Truth-ln-Negotlatlons 
Act  for  all  contracts  awarded  other  than 
through  formally  advertised  price  competi- 
tion proceduree.  and  In  all  sole  source  pro- 
curements whether  formally  advertised  or 
not. 

11.  Legislative  action  should  be  taken  to 
establish  uniform  guidelines  for  all  Federal 
agencies  on  the  use  of  patents  obtained  for 
Inventions  made  under  Government  con- 
tract. 


May  27,  1969 


THE  VOTINO  RIGHTS  ACT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  2  weeka 
ago,  on  behalf  of  Senator  Cannon  and 
myself.  I  Introduced  8.  216S.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  to 
enable  citizens  who  change  their  resi- 
dences to  vote  in  presidential  elections. 
As  I  said  at  that  time,  one  of  the  most 
distressing  facts  of  our  modern  demo- 
craUc  process  is  that  large  members  of 
American  citizens  are  unable  to  partici- 


pate In  the  election  of  their  President 
because  they  fail  to  meet  the  lengthy  and 
unfair  residence  re<Tulrements  estab- 
lished by  many  of  the  States.  Whatever 
the  merit  of  lengthy  residence  require- 
ments in  elections  for  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  or  for  State 
and  local  office,  such  requirements  are 
hardly  valid  for  presidential  elections, 
where  the  Issues  are  national  and  tran- 
scend State  and  local  boundaries. 

S.  2165.  the  bill  that  I  have  Introduced, 
would  amend  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965  to  limit  State  and  local  residence 
requirements  for  voting  in  presidential 
elections  to  a  period  of  30  days.  Under 
this  amendment,  citizens  who  change 
their  residence  will  have  a  maximum  op- 
portunity to  vote  for  their  President,  and 
the  States  will  have  ample  opportunity 
to  establish  orderly  election  procedures, 
including  voter  registration,  and  to  take 
adequate  precautions  for  the  prevention 
of  voting  frauds. 

At  the  time  I  Introduced  the  bill,  I  had 
asked  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  to  de- 
termine as  accurately  as  possible  the 
number  of  persons  disqualified  from  vot- 
ing in  the  1968  presidential  election  be- 
cause of  their  failure  to  meet  State, 
coimty,  or  precinct  residence  require- 
ments. I  also  asked  the  Bureau  to  deter- 
mine the  number  of  persons  who  would 
have  been  disqualified  from  voting  if 
State  and  local  residence  requirements 
had  been  limited  to  a  maximum  period 
of  30  days,  as  proposed  in  S.  2165. 

I  have  now  received  the  estimates  from 
the  Census  Bureau.  They  reveal  that  a 
total  of  approximately  1,928,000  other- 
wise eligible  voters  were  disfranchised  in 
the  1968  presidential  election  In  the 
United  States  because  of  State  or  local 
residence  requirements.  According  to  the 
Bureau's  calculations,  only  283,000 — or 
less  than  15  percent  of  these  citizens 
would  have  been  disfranchised  had  the 
residence  requirements  been  limited  to 
30  days,  as  proposed  by  8.  2165. 

The  accompanjring  table  summarizes 
the  data  made  available  by  the  Census 
Bureau  on  a  State-by-State  basis.  In  ad- 
dition to  providing  estimates  of  the 
number  of  citizens  disfranchised  in  pres- 
idential elections  by  existing  residence 
requirements  as  compared  to  the  num- 
ber who  would  have  been  disfranchised 
under  the  provisions  of  S.  2165.  the  table 
also  estimates  that  a  total  of  5,270.000 
citizens  were  disfranchised  in  congres- 
sional elections,  and  In  State  and  local 
elections,  because  of  the  residence  re- 
quirements applicable  to  those  contests. 
The  census  estimates  were  compiled 
from  the  Bureau's  1968  annual  national 
survey  of  interstate,  Intercounty,  and 
Intracounty  migration  within  the  United 
States.  The  national  migration  figures 
were  allocated  among  the  States  on  the 
basis  of  the  State-by-State  distribu- 
tions of  the  three  migration  categories 
in  the  1960  census.  For  each  State, 
the  estimated  number  of  migrants  dis- 
qualified from  voting  because  of  State  or 
local  residence  requirements  was  calcu- 
lated from  the  length  of  the  applicable 
requirements.  In  the  case  of  precinct  re- 
quirements. It  was  arbitrarily  assumed 
that  one-half  of  all  intracounty  mi- 
grants had  crossed  precinct  boundaries. 


The  method  of  calculation  may  be  il- 
lustrated by  the  following  example.  If  a 
State's  election  laws  imposed  a  residence 
requirement  of  3  months  in  the  State,  2 
months  in  the  county,  and  1  month  in 
the  precinct,  and  there  were  36,000  inter- 
state migrants,  24,000  intercounty  mi- 
grants, and  12,000  Intracounty  migrants, 
then  the  total  number  of  disfranchised 
voters  in  the  State  would  be  13,500.  de- 
termined as  follows : 

State  residence  requirement:  36,000 
times  three-twelfths  equ&ls  9.000. 

County  residence  requirement:  24,000 
times  two-twelfths  equals  4,000. 

Precinct  residence  requirement:  12.000 
times  one-half  times  one-twelfth  equals 
500. 

Making  a  total  of  13.500  disfranchised 
voters. 

The  Census  Bureau  emphasized  that 
the  technique  employed  to  derive  these 
figures  does  not  have  the  sophistication 
or  the  precision  of  the  Bureau's  regular 
estimating  procedures.  Nevertheless,  the 
flgtires  are  useful  as  indicating  the  over- 
all magnitude  of  the  number  of  voters 
disfranchised  under  the  helter-skelter 
residence  requirements  of  our  existing 
laws.  More  important,  the  figures  also 
indicate  the  substantial  beneficial  Impact 
the  bill  I  have  proposed  would  have  tn 
reducing  this  number. 

As  the  figures  make  clear,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  a  number  of  States  have 
enacted  special  remedial  legislation  to 
reduce  the  residence  requirement  for 
voting  in  presidential  elections,  a  signif- 
icant group  of  our  citizens  were  still 
unable  to  vote  for  their  President  In 
1968.  Many  States,  including  some  of  the 
States  where  special  legislation  has  been 
enacted,  continue  to  impose  unreason- 
ably long  residence  requirements  on 
their  citizens  as  a  condition  of  voting. 
To  be  sure,  absent  the  special  resi- 
dence requirements  enacted  in  certain 
States  for  presidential  elections,  more 
than  5  million  citizens  across  the  Na- 
tion would  have  been  disqualified  from 
voting  for  their  President  In  1968  by  State 
and  local  residence  requirements.  Thus, 
it  is  clear  that  the  States,  themselves, 
have  gone  part  of  the  way  in  meeting  this 
problem.  Even  allowing  for  the  special 
State  laws  applicable  to  presidential 
elections,  however,  nearly  2  million  citi- 
zens were  disfranchised  in  the  1968  ele- 
tlon. 

As  this  figure  demonstrates,  there  are 
still  far  too  many  of  our  citizens  who 
are  imable  to  vote  for  their  President. 
The  legislation  I  have  proposed  would 
reduce  the  number  of  disfranchised  vot- 
ers from  Its  present  level  of  2  million 
citizens  to  less  than  300,000,  or  a  reduc- 
tion of  about  85  percent.  The  plight  of  the 
"lost"  voters  in  our  Nation's  most  impor- 
tant election  is  urgent,  and  I  am  hope- 
ful that  Congress  will  act  at  the  earliest 
opportunity  to  eliminate  this  arbitrary 
and  unjust  disqualification  that  mars  the 
basic  working  of  our  modern  American 
democracy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
table  -to,  which  I  have  referred  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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ESTIMATES  OF  CITIZENS  DISQUALIFIED  FROM  VOTINO  IN  THE  196t  ELECTION  BY  STATE  AND  LOCAL  RESIDENCE  REQUIREMENTS 


Rtsidtnct  raquiremsnte  > 


Citizens  disquslifisd  trom  votini  by 
residence  requiremsnts ' 


Congressionsl,  Stite,  and  locsl  elections 


Stste 


In  Stste 


In  county 


In  precinct 


Presidentlel  election 


Alsbams... 

Alsska 

Arinn«<... 
Arkansst... 

Calilornis 

Colo  fade... 


J 


-f-- 


Connecticut' 

Delswere 

District  olMumbis... 

Florfcle 

Georfia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

IndiaiM...... 

Iowa .......... 


1  year .-.  6  months-.. ......-—. 

., do None 

......do 30  days 

j_       do .--.-  6  months ...,....-.-..-. 

.,'.". do 90  days 

.do oo.« 

..  6  months 6  months  in  town 

1  year 3  months . ,.... 

^ do None . — ........... 

...do....-.-  6  months.-,. -.---. "--...-- 

do do — ......•.».- — -.. 

do 3  months....— ..—.-------. 

"'e'months 30  days 

-.  lyear 90  days -- 

..  emoflths 60  days  In  township 

...do 60  days 


Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

MaryUnd 

Massachusetts. - 

Michiiae 

MinnMOts 

Mississippi 

Missouri , 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey  • — 
New  Mexico... 

New  York* 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Okia  horns 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode  Island.. 
South  Carolina 
South  Dakota. 
Tennessee — 

Teu$« 

Utah 

Vennost 

Virginia... 
Washington 
West  Virginia.- 
Wisconsin<-. 
Wyoming*--- 


....... .K. 


I J. 


.  None 

.  6  monttis- 

do 

-  3  months  In  city  or  town 

.  6  months 

.  None 

.  30  days  in  city  or  township!. 
.  None 

'.  60  days 

-  30  days 

.  40  days 

.  30  days 

.  6  months  in  town  * 

-  40  days 

.  90  days 

.  3  months 

-  NortO--. ....... ........... 

,.  90 days 

.  40  days.... 

.-  2  months 

,.  30  days..... ............. > 

.-  None 

.-  6  months  in  town  or  city 

.-  6  months 

.-  90  days 

.-  3  moiitht-... -...—-.-... .- 

.-  6  months 

--  4  months-... ...... ....... 

-.  90  days  in  town  • 

..  6 months . — ...• 

.-  90  days 

..  60day$ 

..  None • 

.-  eodsys 


3  months'.. — . — ........ — -.- 

30  days 

.....do. ...... -..-.-.-....--•--- 

do.-. ......-.—. — .... 

54  days — 

.  20  days 

,  None 

,  30  days - 

.  None.-..-.-.—— ...-"— --""• 

,  45  days 

.  None.. .... .- — . — --- 

.  3  months ..-.- 

90  days  lor  county  seat  elecbon . . . 
.  30  dais 

. do 

.'\0  days  for  municipal  and  special 
elections. 

.  30  days 

.  60  days 

.  3  months' 

.  None 

.  6  months' 

.  None - ■ 

.  30 days' ■ 

.  lysar 


.  10  dan 

do. 

-  None 

, do 

,.  30  days 

..  Smooths 

..  30 days' 

do 

.  40days... 

,.  20  days 

..  30  days 

..  60  days  in  district • 

..  None. ...-----. ...-.-..---" 
..  3  months.. -..--..... ....... 

..  30  days* 

..  None.... ...... — ... 

..  . ...do.-.. ..—.-•... .•■•--■ 

..  SOdsys 

..  None 

..  SOdavs 

.....--do..-..-.-.........-..' 

..  None 

..  lOdays' 


.  Not  applicable 

.  No  minimum-. .. ........... 

.  60  days , 

-  Not  applicable 

.  54  days 

.  2  months  in  State,  2  months  in  county, 

15  days  in  precinct 

.  60  days 

.  3  months ............... 

.  Not  applicable 

.  30  days .. 

a . _• -  .00 a  __.____•- svsaw>*a* **••*«•«• • 

.  Not  apolicabis 

.  60  days 

.  60  days  in  election  district- 

-  Not  applicable 

do 

.  45  days  in  township  or  precinct. 

.  Not  applicable 

'  39  days 

-  45  days  in  ward  or  election  district 

'  31  days  in  city  or  town 

.  No  minimum 

.  30  days 

-  Not  applicable 

,.  60  days 

,.  Not  applicable 

..  No  minimum - 

.-  Not  applicable 

.-  30  days 

.-  40  days  in  county 

.-  30  days  in  county 

..  30  days  in  election  districL 

..  60  days 

.-  No  minimum :. 

......OO-...........-...— .■.—-— —.•-" 

. -. ....QO.. .................*...*....' 

.--.-.00.-----— -................*...' 

..  Not  applicable 

.......do..... ... ........ 

.-  60  days.: 

...  Not  applicable.... 

'..  60 days - 

--  Not  applicable 

..  No  minimum 

..  Not  applicable 


Presidential 

election 

it  S.  2165 

Congres- 

enacted 

sional, 

(30-day 

State,  and 

Presi- 

maumum 

iKal 

dential 

residence 

elections 

election 

period) 

114,000 

114.000 

5.000 

25,000 

0 

0 

90.000 

14.000 

7.000 

64,000 

64,000 

3.000 

734,000 

78.000 

44,000 

90.000 

13.000 

6,000 

90,000 

10.000 

5,000 

18.000 

4.000 

1.000 

33.000 

33.000 

3.000 

402.000 

28.000 

28.000 

142.000 

7,000 

7.000 

34.000 

34,000 

2.000 

12.000 

4,000 

2.000 

240.000 

125,000 

14,000 

71.000 

71,000 

7.000 

31.000 

31,000 

3.000 

40,000 

23,000 

5.000 

104.000 

104.000 

5,000 

113.009 

113.000 

4,000 

21.000 

2J)00 

2,000 

175.000 

32.000 

8,000 

211,000 

30,000 

6.000 

84,000 

0 

0 

43,000 

5,000 

5,000 

1  S3. 000 

183.000 

3,000 

108.000 

15,000 

7.000 

20.000 

20,000 

2,030 

20.000 

0 

0 

12.000 

12,000 

2,000 

22.000 

1,000 

1,000 

85.000 

30,000 

12.000 

54,000 

5,000 

4,000 

295.000 

98.000 

14,000 

91.000 

12,000 

6,000 

16.000 

0 

0 

218.000 

0 

0 

44.000 

0 

0 

36.000 

0 

0 

124.000 

95.000 

9,000 

38.000 

22,000 

2,000 

80.000 

80,000 

4,000 

20.000 

20,000 

1,000 

79.000 

79,000 

5,000 

321,000 

30,000 

15,000 

33.000 

33,000 

2,000 

13.000 

10,000 

1,000 

185.000 

185.000 

10.000 

113,000 

15,000 

7.000 

30.000 

30,000 

2,000 

33.000 

0 

0 

17,000 

17.000 

1,000 

Totol. 


5,270,000     1,928,000  283,000 


n  Source:  U.S.  Senate,  Office  of  the  Secretary,  "Nomination  ""^  election  of  the  Pr^entand 
figures  corrected  for  new  law  enacted  Apr.  23, 1968.)  


>  Figures  may  not  add  to  total  because  of  rounding. 

!  s\Krmit7lormer''re'^Sto  vote  for  President  and  Vice  President  where  not  qu.liled  in 

new  State  of  residence.  .....  •  •    i ... 

'  If  less  may  vote  in  old  precinct  if  in  same  municipality. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFTCER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  Indicated: 

RSFOST   OF   THE   SBCBTTAaT   OF  D0KM8E 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting,  ptirsuant  to  law,  a  con- 
fidential report  on  support  furnished  from 
military  functions  appropriations  for  Viet- 
namese and  other  free  world  forces  In  Viet- 
nam and  local  forces  In  Laos  and  Thailand 
(with  an  accompanymg  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

RSPOKTINO  PmiSTJANT  TO  LAW  OK  TUCWWUain 

OF  THE    1969    CONBTBUCTION   PATMINT  DOT 

TH«  United  States  Pkom  the  San  Anoelo 
Watoi  Stjpplt  Corp.  in  Connection  With 
the  San  Anoei/}  recuimation  Project, 
Texas. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  de- 
ferment of  the  1»«9  construction  payment 
due  the  United  States  from  the  Ban  Angelo 
Water    Supply    Corp.    in    connection    with 


the  San  Angelo  Reclamation  Project,  Texas; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  ftom  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency: 

John  Conrad  Clark,  of  North  Carolina,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
Indicated: 

By  the  PRESIOXNO  OFFICER: 
Senate   Joint  resolution,  adopted  by  the 
Leglslattire  of   the  State  of   Califomla;    to 
the  Committee  on  Finance: 


"Senate  Joint  RESOLTmoM  10 

"Whereas,  The  Increasing  burden  of  prop- 
erty taxes  on  homeowners  Is  of  nationwide 
concern;  and 

"MThereas,  The  California  Legislature  has 
provided  for  a  $70  rebate  In  1969  of  property 
taxes  paid  by  homeowners  for  the  1968-1969 
fiscal  year;  and 

"Whereas,  Under  federal  Income  tax  law, 
thU  tax  relief  may  be  reduced  by  the  Inclu- 
sion of  the  rebate  as  income  for  federal  in- 
come tax  purposes;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly,  That  the 
Leglslattire  of  the  State  of  Calif  ornU  respect- 
fully memorlallzeB  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  exclude  the 
$70  homeowners*  property  tax  rebate  from 
Income  for  federal  Income  tax  ptirposes;  and 
be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  to  each  Senator  and  Repre- 
sentative from  California  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States." 
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Two  S«xuit«  Jotnt  rMolutlona.  adopted  by 
tli«  Icglalkture  of  the  Stat«  of  California: 
to  t)M  Commltt—  oa  Interior  and  Insular 
AITalra: 

"SxifATK  Joint  Rooldtion  3 
"Wb«r«aa.  Th«  U.S.  Corp*  ot  Engineers  has 
received  plans  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles 
for  a  water  reclamation  facility  in  the  S«pul- 
veda  Dam  Basin  of  the  San  Francisco  Valley; 
and 

"Whereas,  The  City  of  Los  Angeles  seeks 
only  86  acres  of  undeveloped  land  for  a  38- 
mllUon-dollar  water  reclamation -sewage 
treatment  plant  that  would  recLalm  200  mil- 
lion gallons  of  water  dally  for  purposes  of 
irrlgauon,  lakes,  and  replenishment  of  the 
downstream  spreading  grounds;  and 

"Whereas,  Such  a  water  reclamation  plant 
would  solve  the  serious  crisis  which  Is  devel- 
oping with  respect  to  the  disposal  of  sewage 
In  the  San  Fernando  Valley,  as  well  as  make 
available  free  water  to  make  green  large  areas 
of  the  Sepulveda  Ba«tn  and  of  Orlfflth  Park; 


"Whereas,  In  an  arid  region  where  gener- 
ally there  Is  little  rain  and  where  water  nec- 
essary for  the  future  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  region  must  be  Imported,  water 
reclamation  should  be  encouraged  to  the  full- 
est extent  practicable;  and 

"Whereas"  The  oonstructlon  of  a  water 
reclamation  facility  In  the  SepxUveda  Basin 
would  not  detract  from  the  recreational 
value  of  that  land  in  the  basin  which  has 
been  leased  to  the  city  for  recreational  use, 
but  would  be  a  source  ot  new  recreational 
beneflte  for  the  entire  area;  and 

"Whereas,  The  vital  public  Interest  In  the 
oonstructlon  of  this  project  warrante  a 
prompt  and  thorough  review  by  the  U.S. 
Corps  of  Engineers  with  full  consideration 
being  given  to  recreation,  water  reclamation, 
sewage  capacity,  and  the  future  growth  of 
the  City  of  Los  Angeles;  now,  therefore,  be  It 
"Resolved  t>y  the  SeTiate  and  Assembly  of 
thm  State  of  California,  fotntly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  accept  the  application  of  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles  for  permission  to  con- 
struct a  water  reclamation  facility  In  the 
Sepulveda  Dam  Basin  of  the  San  Fernando 
Valley  In  the  interest  of  the  enhancement  of 
the  recreational  resources  of  the  area,  the 
provision  of  vltelly  needed  water  reclamation 
and  sewage  capacity,  and  the  insurance  that 
the  requirements  for  the  future  growth  and 
development  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  will 
be  met:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate transmit  ooples  at  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  to  the  Chief  En- 
gineer of  the  US.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  to  each  Senator  and  Representa- 
tive from  OaUfomla  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States." 

"^WATK  Jonrr  RcsoLtTrioN  9 

"Wbweas,  The  coastline  of  California  is  of 
unique  scenic  beauty  and  Is  one  of  the  state's 
greatest  natural  resources;  and 

"Whereas,  The  coastal  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
sources of  California  furnish  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  state's  economy;  and 

"Whereas,  The  California  coast  is  under 
continuous  hasard  from  oil  and  gas  develop- 
ment operations  which  may  result  in  oil  es- 
capement on  federally  controlled  outer  con- 
tinental shelf  lands;  and 

"Tfhereas,  The  State  of  California  and 
cities  and  exyunties  within  the  state  have  an 
exigent  interest  in  offshore  oil  and  gas  de- 
velopment operations  conducted  under  fed- 
eral leases  and  survey  permits  but  have  no 
voice  in  the  granting  of  such  leases  and 
permits  by  the  federal  government:  and 

"Whereas,  The  State  of  CalifornU.  act- 
ing through  its  Oovemor  and  Ite  legislative 


reprea«ntetlves,  has  requested  that  tbe  au- 
thority for  Inspection  and  control  of  off- 
shore oil  and  gas  development  In  federally 
controlled  areas  beyond  the  three  ntlle  limit 
be  vested  In  the  state:  and 

"Whereas,  The  Government  of  the  State  of 
California  has  demonstrated  a  high  degree 
of  rellabtllty  in  ite  inspection  of.  and  regu- 
lations over,  oil  and  gas  developmente  on  all 
onshore  and  offshore  lands  within  state 
bouzKlarles;  and 

"Whereas,  The  transfer  of  the  inspection 
function  from  federal  to  state  control  would 
provide  uniformity  of  protection  through 
uniform  Inspection  and  regulation  practices; 
now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfiUly  memorializes  the  President  and 
the  Congrels  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide for  the  holding  of  a  public  hearing 
within  the  affected  local  area  of  California, 
upon  adequate  notice  thereof,  on  the  matter 
of  any  future  oil  and  gas  development  opera- 
tion which  would  be  conducted  off  the  Cali- 
fornia coast  whenever  the  granting  of  a 
federal  lease  or  survey  permit  for  any  such 
operation  is  under  consideration,  sttch  hear- 
ing to  be  held  prior  to  the  granting  of  any 
such  lease  or  permit:  and  be  it  further 

•Resolved,  That  the  LegUlature  of  the 
State  of  California  respectfully  memorializes 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  for  the  immediate  trans- 
fer of  InspecUon  and  regulation  of  oil  and 
gas  developmente  off  the  California  coast 
outside  the  three-mile  limit  to  the  State  of 
California;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion providing  for  such  transfer  also  provide 
the  necessary  funding  to  carry  on  the  In- 
spection program:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate transmit  copies  of  this  reeoIuUon  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  to  each  Senator  and  Representative 
frwn  California  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States." 

Two  Senate  Joint  resolutions,  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  CalUomla;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works : 

"Senate  Joint  RxsoLTmoN  IS 
"Whereas,  There  ezlste  In  the  Carpinterla 
Valley  a  severe  flooding  problem  which  af- 
fecto  hundreds  of  homes,  local  schools,  valua- 
ble agrictiltxiral  lands,  highway  and  railroad 
transportation,  and  the  health  and  safety  of 
the  citizens  residing  in  the  area:  and 

"Whereas.  Three  separate  floods  devastated 
the  Carpinterla  Valley  in  January  1969;  and 
"Whereas,  A  federally  financed  flood  con- 
trol project  under  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  666  is  proposed  for  the  Carpinterla  Val- 
ley watershed,  which  would  eliminate  the 
flooding  problem;  and 

"Whereas,  Such  flood  control  project  has 
been  found  to  be  economically  feasible,  and 
the  watershed  work  plan,  which  constitutes 
the  feasibility  report  for  such  project,  has 
been  subnUtted  to  the  federal  Administrator 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  for  review 
and  transmittal  to  the  Congress:  and 

"Whereas,  The  urgent  necessity  for  flood 
protection  requires  qiilck  action  by  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Administrator  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servaUon  Service  in  approTlng  the  work  plan, 
authorizing  the  project,  and  appropriating 
funds  for  the  beginning  of  engineering  and 
construction;  now.  therefore,  be  U 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully requeste  state  and  federal  agencies  to 
expedite  their  review  of  the  Carpinterla  Val- 
ley Watershed  Project  Work  Plan  and  to 
forward  their  commente  to  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  without 
delay;  and  be  it  further 
"Resolved.  That  the  AdminUtrator  of  tb« 


Sou  CoOMnratlon  Service  is  requested  to 
approve  the  work  plan  and  to  include  the 
Carpinterla  Valley  Watershed  Project  In  the 
group  of  PL  566  projecte  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Congress  in  the  near  future;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  and  the  local  sponsoring  agencies 
are  requested  to  cooperate  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Fish  and  Game  in  protecting  and 
improving  wildlife  conditions  in  the  project 
area,  and  especially  in  devising  ways  to  en- 
hance the  management  of  El  Estero  Marsh 
for  such  purposes:  arul  be  it  further 

'■Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  memorial- 
izes the  Congress  to  approve,  authorize,  and 
appropriate  funds  for  the  beginning  of  work 
on  the  Carpinterla  VaUey  Watershed  Project: 
and  be  It  further. 

"Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Administrator  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Sen- 
ator and  Representative  from  California  In 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

•Senate  Joint  Resolution  17 

"Whereas,  In  January  and  February  of 
this  year  areas  of  Santa  Paula  Creek  in  Santa 
Paula,  California,  were  devastated  by  dis- 
astrous flooding:  and 

■Whereas,  Extensive  damage  to  property, 
both  public  and  private,  has  been  caused  by 
the  severe  flooding  which  has  occurred  this 
year;  and 

"Whereas,  These  evente  clearly  manifest 
the  critical  need  for  protective  flood  control 
works  In  Santa  Paula  Creek;  and 

"Whereas.  The  amounts  allocated  for  this 
purpose  in  the  proposed  federal  budget  for 
the  next  fiscal  year  are  grossly  Inadequate; 
and 

"Whereas,  The  Santa  Paula  Creek  Flood 
Control  Project  is  acknowledged  as  the  most 
critical  project  in  Ventura  County;  and 

"Whereas.  The  widespread  demand  for 
federal  flood  control  projecte  polnte  to  the 
need  for  establishing  a  priority  program  In 
which  the  necessary  funds  are  appropriated 
to  immediately  undertake  the  most  critical 
projects:  now.  therefore,  be  It 

•Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
legislature  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorializes  Congress  to  appropriate 
the  necessary  funds  to  Immediately  under- 
take the  construction  of  the  Santa  Paula 
Creek  Flood  Control  Project;  and  be '  it 
further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  to  each  Senator  and  Repre- 
sentative from  California  In  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States." 

A  Senate  concurrent  resolution,  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Florida;  to 
the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary: 

"Senate   Concuxxxnt   Risolction    1172 
"A  concurrent  resolution  ratifying  the  Nine- 
teenth Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  relating  to  the  right  of 
all  citizens  to  vote 


"Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  both  houses  by  a  con- 
sUtuUonal  majority  of  two-thirds  thereof 
has  amended  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  in  the  following  words: 

"  'Senate  Joint  Resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relaUng  to  the  right  of  all  citi- 
zens to  vote. 

"  'Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepresentaUves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  Congress  Assembled  (two- thirds 
of  each  House  concurring  therein),  that  the 
following  article  Is  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment  to    tbe   Constitution   of   tbe   United 
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States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  intente  and 
purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution  when 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths 
of  the  several  States  within  seven  years  of 
Ita  submission  by  tbe  Congress: 

"  'AMENDBCXNT  XIX 

"  "The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account 
of  sex. 

"  'Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this 
article  by  appropriate  legislation.' 

"Now.  Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved  by  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Florida!  the  House  of 
Representatives  Concurring: 

"That  the  said  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  be,  and  the  same 
Is  hereby  ratified  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Florida. 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  certified  copies 
of  the  foregoing  preamble  and  resolution  be 
Immediately  forwarded  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  State  of  Florida,  under  the  great 
seal,  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States. 

Attest:  1  "Don  Aoams, 

I        "Secretary  of  State." 

A  resolution,  adopted  by  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Minnesota;  to  the  Committee 
■  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 
"Resolution  6 
"A  resolution  mftmorlallzlng  Congress,  the 

President,  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 

to  include  censuses  of  school  dlstrlcta  In 

the  federal  census. 

"Whereas,  In  Minnesota,  the  school  dis- 
trict Is  one  of  the  most  Important  divisions 
of  government;  and 

"Whereas,  a  census  of  Minnesota  school 
dlstrlcta  on  a  regular  basis  would  be  useful 
for  many  purposes;  now,  therefore, 

"Be  It  resolved,  by  the  Legislature  of  tbe 
State  of  Minnesota,  that  Congress  and  tbe 
Census  Bureau  should  provide  that  future 
federal  population  censuses  also  Include 
censuses  of  tbe  population  of  school  dlstrlcta. 

"Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  tbe  State  of  Minnesota  transmit 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  the  Presi- 
dent of  tbe  United  States  Senate,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  and  tbe  Minnesota 
Senators  and  Representatives  In  Congress. 

"L.   L.    DUXBUHY. 

"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
"Jakes    B.    Ooetz. 
"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Passed  tbe  House  of  Representatives  this 
29th  day  of  April  In  the  year  of  Our  Lord 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty-nine. 
"Xdwaho  a.  Buroick, 
"Chief  Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 
"Passed  tbe  Senate  this  14th  day  of  May  in 
the  year  of  Our  Lord  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  sixty-nine. 

"H.  T.  TOBEET. 

"Secretary  of  the  SeTiate. 
"Approved  May  21, 1969. 

"Hakold  LbVanvex, 
"Governor  of  the  State  of  MinTiesota. 
"nied  May  22.  1969. 

"Joseph  L.  Donovan, 

"Secretary  of  State. 
A  Senate  Joint  memorial,  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Colorado;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance: 

"Senate  Joint  MEmosial  6 
"Memorializing  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  legislation  providing  for 
tax  credlta,  or  unrestricted  granta,  or  to 
otherwise  restore  to  the  States  adequate 
tax  sources  for  the  support  of  State  and 
local  government 

"Whereas.  The  State  of  Colorado  has  out- 
standing programs  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ment which   are  providing  services   to  tbe 


people  of  this  state  at  levels  far  beyond  those 
furnished  In  the  past;  and 

"Whereas,  The  State  of  Colorado  and  many 
other  states  have  proven  their  willingness 
and  ability  to  develop  effective  programs  and 
solve  problems  at  the  state  and  local  level; 
and 

"Whereas,  It  Is  essential  that  state  and 
local  govemmente  assume  greater  respon- 
sibility In  order  to  maintain  a  proper  rela- 
tloilshlp  between  the  states  and  national 
government  within  the  concept  of  a  balanced 
federal  system;  and 

"Whereas,  Many  programs  are  currently  fi- 
nanced and  administered  at  local,  state,  and 
national  levels  with  resulting  Inefficiency, 
duplication  of  administrative  effort,  and  the 
loss  of  effective  citizen  participation,  and  It 
Is  desirable  for  the  states  to  assert  greater 
leadership  and  initiative  In  the  formulation 
and  administration  of  such  programs;  and 

•Whereas,  Federal  taxes  now  constitute 
more  than  two-thirds  of  all  taxes  paid  by 
Colorado  citizens  and  It  Is  Impossible  for 
state  and  local  governmenta  to  adequately  fi- 
nance Increased  responsibilities  within  re4- 
sonable  tax  llmlta  unless  the  tax  base  of  the 
states  be  broadened;  now,  therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  forty-  ' 
seventh   General  Assembly  of  the   St^  of 
Colorado,  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
curring herein: 

"That  this  General  Assembly  respectfully 
petitions  tbe  Congress  of  tbe  United  States 
to  enact  tax  credlta,  or  unrestricted  granta, 
or  otherwise  restore  to  the  states  adequate 
revenues  for  the  support  of  state  and  local 
government. 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  this  General 
Assembly  urges  other  state  legislatures  to 
adopt  similar  memorials  to  the  Congress  and 
that  a  copy  of  this  memorial  be  transmitted 
to  the  Presiding  Officer  of  each  house  of  the 
several  state  legislatures. 

"Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  a  duly  at- 
tested copy  of  this  memorial  be  transmitted 
to  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  tbe  United  States,  and  to  each 
member  of  Congress  from  this  state. 
"Mark  A.  Hogan, 

"President  of  the  Seriate. 
"Comfort  W.  Shaw, 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
"John  D.  Vandekhoop, 
"Speaker    of    the    House    of    Repre- 
sentatives, 

"Henry  C.  Kimbobough, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives." 
A  letter  from  the  Representative  In  Wash- 
ington of  the  Territory  of  Guam,  informing 
the  Senate  of  the  endorsement  by  the  people 
of   Guam   of   the   proposed   amendment  of 
Senate     Joint     Resolution      l      to     permit 
American  citizens  residing  in  Guam,  the  Vir- 
gin lalande,  and  Puerto  Rico  the  right  to  vote 
for    President    and    Vice    President    of    tbe 
United   States;    to   the   Committee   on  the 
Judiciary. 


REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of. a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  without  amend- 
ment: 

SJ.  Res.  112.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
section  19(e)  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act 
of  1934  (Rept.  No.  91-206) . 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By   Mr.   DIRKSEN    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Pbbct,  Mr.  Batpielo,  and  Mr.  Ai.- 

LOTX): 


S.  2256.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  establish  the  Uncoln  Home 
Area  National  Historic  Site  in  the  State  of 
lUinoU;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TOUNG  of  North  Dakota  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Buroick)  : 
S.  2257.  A   bill   to   provide   for   conserving 
surface  waters;  to  preserve  and  improve  hab- 
itat for  migratory  waterfowl  and  other  wild- 
life  resources;    to   reduce   runoff,   soU    and 
wind  erosion,  and  contribute  to  food  control; 
to  contribute  to  improved  water  quality  and 
reduce  stream  sedimentation;  to  contribute    ^ 
to  Unproved  sub-surface  moisture;  to  reduce 
acres  of  new  land  coming  Into  production 
and  to  retire  lands  now  in  agricultural  pro- 
duction;  to  enhance  tbe  natural  beauty  of 
the  landscape,  and  to  promote  comprehensive 
and  total  water  management  planning;   to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Young  of  North 
Dakota  when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  SAXBE: 
S.  2258.  A  blU  lor  the  relief  of  Tung  Tsal 
Liang;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jiiritglary. 
By    Mr.    SCOTT     (for    Wms^?  Mr. 
"  Brooke,  Mr.  Cooper,  MrSJjAi,  Mr. 

Hatfield,  Mr.   Hollinos,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph,   Mr.    ScHWEiKER,    and    Mr. 
Ttdings)  : 
S.  2259.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  to  assist  In  meeting  the  savings 
and  credit  needs  of  low-Income  persons;  to 
tbe  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  blU,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HOLLINGS: 
S.  2260.  A  bin  to  provide  private  relief  for 
certain  members  of  the  U.S.  Navy  recalled  to 
active  duty  from  the  Fleet  Reserve  alter 
September  27,  1965;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Armed  Services; 

S.  2261.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Cheng  Mau 
Kwong;  and 

S.  2262.A  blU  for  tbe  relief  of  lial  Lin;  to^ 
tbe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  ] 

ByMr.  DODD:  i 

S.  2263.  A  bUl  to  expand  the  participation 
by  State  agencies  In  programs  authorized  by 
the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1968;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dodd  when 
Introduced  the  above  blU,  which  appear  in  i 
earlier  heading.) 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 
S.  2264.  A  bUl  to  amend  tbe  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  authorization  for 
granta  lor  communicable  disease  control;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Yabboeouch  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear 
under  an  earlier  heading.) 

By   Mr.    METCALF    (for    himself,   Mr. 
Mansfield,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Bur- 
dick,  Mr.  GoLDWATER.Mr.  McCarthy, 
Mr.   McGovERN,   Mr.   Montoya,   Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  MusKiK.  Mr.  Randolph.  Mr. 
Stevens,     Mr.     Williams     of     New 
Jersey,  and  Mr.  Yarborough)  : 
S  2266.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  extend  to  Indians  of  all  tribes,  under 
aU  of  tbe  existing  public  assistance  programs, 
the  special  additional  Federal  matching  pay- 
mente   presently  provided  only   for   certain 
specified  tribes  under  certain  specified  pro- 
grams; to  tbe  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Metcalp  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bni,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 
S.  2266.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of   Gaetano 
Soccadato;  „  ,     ^ 

S.2267.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Salvator 

Balo: 

S.  2268.  A 
Pusco;  and 

S  2269.  A  bin  f  or  the  relief  of  ConstanUnos 
Lekkas:  to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary; 

8. 2270.  A  bin  to  amend  title  n  of  tbe  So- 


bUl  for  tbe  relief  of  Antonio 
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cUl  Security  Act  to  pennlt  the  paym«nt  of 
benefit*  to  *  married  couple  on  their  com- 
bined earnings  record  where  th*t  method  of 
oompntAtlon  produce*  a  higher  combined 
benefit; 

S.  2271.  A  bill  to  provide  tat  the  conduct 
of  certain  studies  by  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  with  respect  to  the 
Insurance  program  esUbllshed  by  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act; 

S.  3273.  A  bUl  to  amend  Utle  n  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount  of 
the  Insurance  benefits  payable  to  widows  and 
widowers; 

S.  3373.  A  blU  to  amend  title  n  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount  of 
earnings  permitted  each  year  without  de- 
ductions from  benefits  thereunder;  and 

3.  2374.  A  blU  to  amend  tlUe  U  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  so  as  to  provide  that  re- 
marriage shall  not  disqualify  an  individual 
from  receiving  widow's  or  widower's  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Williaics  of  New 
Jersey  when  be  Introduced  the  the  last  five 
above  bills,  which  appear  under  a  separate 
hearing.) 

By  Mr.  RIBICXJFF: 
S.  2378;  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  8.  United 
States  (yxte,  to  authorize  payment  of  travel 
expenses  of  applicants  invited  by  an  agency 
to  visit  it  In  connection  with  possible  em- 
ployment: to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  RiaicoTy  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 
8.3278.  A  bill  to  extend  for  one  year  the 
authorization  for  research  relating  to  fuels 
and   vehicles   under   the   provisions   of    the' 
Clean  Air  Act;   to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  RainK>LPH  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
tinder  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  McOOVSRN  (for  himself.  Mr. 

MAmroLO.  Mr.  Crttscr,  Mr.  Inotttb. 

Mr.  Fn.BaxoHT,  Idi.  Nxloon,  Mr.  Am- 

oatsoK.   Mr.   MoNSALs,   Mr.   Obavzl, 

Mr.    T&KBoioucH,   Mr.   Muskix,   Mr. 

McGrm,  Mr.  Haxt,  Mr.  Toiiifo  of  Ohio 

and  Mr.  Banoou>r)  : 

S.  2277.  A  blU  to  Impose  an  excess  profits 

tax  on  the  Income  of  corporations  dtulng 

the  present  emergency;    to  the  Oommlttae 

on  nnance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  BIr.  McOovnuf  when 
be  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading;.) 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina: 
3.  2278.  A  blU  to  transfer  from  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  to  the  Ubrarlan  of  Con- 
gress the  authority  to  purchase  oflBce  equip- 
ment and  furniture  for  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress; to  the  Committee  on  Rule*  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jokoan  of  North 
Carolina  when  he  Introduced  the  above  bUl. 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CURTIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
RBtTSKA) : 
S.  2279.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  special  series  of  postage  stamps  In  com- 
memoration of  the  one  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  the  great  Nebraska  nov- 
elist.  WUla   Cather;    to   the   Committee   on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mz.  Curtis  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BAK2R: 
S.  2280.  A  bUl  to  amend  secUon  1C3(C)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  relating 
to  the  Income  tax  treatment  of  interest  on 
industrial  development  bonds  and  for  other 
purposes;    to   the   Committee  on   Finance. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bakzx  when  be  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 


By  Mr.  CASK: 
S.  2381.  A  bill  conferring  jurisdiction  upon 
the  UjB.  Court  of  Claim  to  hear,  determine, 
and  render  Judgment  upon  the  claim  of  Har- 
old Braun,  of  Mont«latr,  N.J.;  to  tba  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MUSKIS : 
S.  2383.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary    of   Transportation    to   cause    the 
vessel  Barbara  Ann,  owned  by  Larry  A.  Tor- 
rey  of  Winter  Harbor.  •  Maine,   to  be  docu- 
mented as  a  veeeel  of  the  United  States  with 
full  coastwise  privileges;   to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON  (for  himself,  idr. 
BaooKX.  Mr.  Coopzx,  Mr.  Ckanstov, 
ISx.    FTTLBaxoHT,    Mr.    OoooBU.,    Mr. 
OsAVKL.  Mr.  Hast,  Mr.  HrraRca,  Mr. 
Inoxttt,   Mr.   JAvrrs,   Mr.   Kxwnxdt, 
Mr.  MANBrxxU),  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  Mc- 
Castbt.   Mr.   McOovKEN,   Mr.   Mon- 
OAI.X,  Mr.  Mirsxix.  Mr.  Nklson,  Mr. 
Pexx,  Mr.  Ttdings.  Mr.  Williams  of 
New   Jersey,    Mr.    TASBoaoucR,   and 
Mr.  YotrNo  of  Ohio )  : 
S.  3383.  A  bill  to  promote  the  foreign  policy 
and  security  of  the  United  SUtes  by  pro- 
viding   authority    to    negotiate    commercial 
agreements  with  Communist  countries,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  MAONtraoN  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 
S.  3384.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  health  and 
safety  conditions  of  p>ersons  working  In  the 
coal  mining  industry  of  the  United  SUtes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


S.  2257— INTRODUCTION  OP  THE 
WATER  BANK  ACT 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakoto.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  in- 
troduce a  bill  to  establi&h  the  water  banJc 
program.  This  proposal  takes  aim  at  a 
number  of  problems  confronting  us  to- 
day as  we  attempt  to  develop  a  com- 
prehensive, long-range  plan  for  the 
conservation  and  development  of  our 
natural  resources. 

Throughout  the  Nation  today  land- 
owners and  public  and  private  agencies 
are  faced  with  the  necessity  to  plan  the 
use  and  development  of  rur  land  and 
water  resources.  There  are  a  good  many 
options  to  be  considered,  however,  and 
In  many  cases  once  a  decision  is  reached 
and  a  plan  is  embarked  upon,  the  proc- 
ess is  irreversible.  In  many  instances, 
these  decisions  lead  to  the  loss  of  a  valu- 
able naural  resource  for  all  time. 

We  arluu  aware  of  the  problems  fac- 
ing the  Nation's  farmers.  They  are 
caught  in  a  cost-price  squeeze  that  daily 
drives  more  and  more  of  them  from  the 
land.  In  North  Dakota  alone,  we  are  los- 
ing about  1.000  farmers  per  year. 

In  order  to  stay  in  business  and  pro- 
vide an  adequate  living  for  themselves 
and  their  families,  farmers  are  continu- 
ally seeking  to  lower  their  costs,  reduce 
their  risles,  and  improve  their  e£Qciency. 
One  of  the  n^t  conmion  ways  of  doing 
this  has  been  to  improve  the  land  re- 
sources available  to  them.  Often  this  has 
meant  the  use  of  conservation  practices 
such  as  strip  cropping,  well-planned  crop 
rotations,  the  planting  of  shelterbelts, 
and  other  measures.  At  other  times,  it 


has  meant  the  dralns«e  of  natural  wet- 
lands. 

This  drainage  has,  generally  speaking, 
been  the  farmer's  only  means  of  Improv- 
ing the  return  available  to  him  from  land 
in  which  he  has  made  an  investment,  on 
which  he  pays  taxes,  and  which  repre- 
sents an  integral  part  of  his  unit. 

This  drainage,  however,  often  repre- 
sents the  loss  of  a  valuable  natural  re- 
source td  society  as  a  whole.  These  wet- 
lands are  a  valuable  source  of  wildlife 
production.  Their  retention  of  runoff 
waters  add  materltOly  to  flood  control 
and  they  help  maintain  water  table  levels 
so  essential  to  meeting  the  ever-expand- 
ing demand  for  municipal  and  industrial 
water  supplies  to  support  an  expanding 
population. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  the 
dilemma  presented  by  these  apparently 
conflicting  interests  cannot  be  solved 
without  some  public  action.  The  legisla- 
tion we  are  introducing  today  is  aimed 
directly  at  providing  such  a  solution. 

By  1950,  about  half  of  the  wetlands  of 
the  prairie  pothole  region  of  the  United 
States  had  been  drained.  This  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  prime  waterfowl  pro- 
ducing area  of  the  coimtry.  This  drain- 
age has  continued  in  recent  years,  and 
recent  surveys  indicate  that  in  my  own 
State,  landowners  are  draining  almost 
45.000  acres  of  wetlands  each  year. 

Recognizing  this  problem  and  the  need 
for  concerted  action  to  retain  the  maxi- 
mum possible  portion  of  this  valuable 
natural  resource,  various  public,  and  pri- 
vate agencies  and  farm  groups  in  the 
State  of  North  Dakota  have  Joined  In 
proposing  this  Water  Bank  Act. 

Briefly,  the  Water  Bank  Act.  would 
provide  landowners  with  an  economic  al- 
ternative to  drainage.  It  would  establish 
a  program  whereby  they  could  enter 
into  contracts  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  limit  the  use  of  wetlands  and 
to  leave  them  in  their  present  condition. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  proposed  con- 
tracts, the  landowner  would  designate 
wetland  on  his  farm  for  the  program. 
During  the  10-year  contract  period  these 
sireas  would  not  be  drained  or  otherwise 
altered  so  as  to  affect  their  value  as  wet- 
lands. In  return,  the  landowner  would 
receive  payments  based  on  the  produc- 
tive value  of  the  land. 

Since  some  wetlands  have  an  agricul- 
tural value  without  further  treatment, 
it  has  been  deemed  desirable  to  provide 
for  use  and  nonuse  options.  Under  the 
use  option,  farmers  could  continue  to 
utilize  the  land  for  farm  operations  al- 
though they  would  agree  to  refrain  from 
any  drainage  or  fllling  operations  on  the 
acreage.  Under  the  nonuse  option,  no 
farm  operations  would  be  undertaken  on 
the  land. 

The  program  envisions  a  contract  per- 
iod of  10  years,  with  the  option  available 
for  the  producer  to  extend  the  agreement 
at  the  end  of  that  term.  I  sincerely  feel 
that  this  would  be  a  positive  step  to- 
ward conserving  and  maintaining  a  rap- 
Idly  disappearing  resource. 

As  I  have  indicated,  this  proposal  is  the 
outgrowth  of  numerous  meetings  and 
discussions  on  the  part  of  many  con- 
cerned people  in  North  Dakota.  Officials 
of  the  State  Government  and  the  North 
Dakota  State  University  have  partld- 
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pated  in  the  drafting  of  the  proposal. 
Also  in  on  these  discussions  were  repre- 
sentatives of  the  North  Dakota  Farmers 
Union,  North  Dakota  Farm  Bureau,  Na- 
tional Farmers  Organization,  North  Da- 
kota Stockmen's  Association,  North  Da- 
kota Wildlife  Federation.  North  Dakota 
Water  Users,  the  Garrison  Conservancy 
District,  and  the  North  Dakota  Associa- 
tion of  Soil  Conservation  Districts. 

I  think  we  are  all  aware  that  at  times 
there  has  been  antagonism  and  hard 
feelings  generated  between  landowners 
and  wildlife  interests  when  each  group 
felt  their  best  interests  were  being  tres- 
passed upon  by  the  other.  In  this  case, 
we  have  an  outstanding  example  of  these 
groups  Joining  in  an  effort  to  develop  a 
soimd,  logical  proposal  to  provide  a  solu- 
tion to  mutual  problems. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  much  merit  to 
the  measure  being  offered  here  today, 
and  I  would  like  to  urge  prompt  and 

favorable  action  on  it.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2257)  to  provide  for  con- 
serving surface  waters;  to  preserve  and 
Improve  habitat  for  migratory  water- 
fowl and  other  wildlife  resources;  to  re- 
duce ninoff,  soil  and  wind  erosion,  and 
contribute  to  food  control;  to  contribute 
to  improved  water  quality  and  reduce 
stream  sedimentation;  to  contribute  to 
improved  sub-surf 8w»  moisture;  to  re- 
duce acres  of  new  land  coming  into  pro- 
duction and  to  retire  lands  now  in  agri- 
cultural production;  to  enhance  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  landscape;  and  to 
promote  comprehensive  and  total  water 
management  planning,  introduced  hy 
Mr.  Yotmc  of  North  Dakota  (for  him- 
self EUid  Mr.  BusDiCK)  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  my  colleague,  Sena- 
tor BtTRDicK,  Is  Joining  as  a  cosponsor  of 
this  measure.  Unfortunately,  It  Is  im- 
possible for  him  to  be  here  today.  How- 
ever, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
statement  he  has  prepared  on  this  pro- 
posal be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follofws: 

Statkmxnt  or  Skkatob  Bttbdick 
Mr.  BtraDicK.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  with  a 
great  deal  of  satisfaction  that  I  Join  In  the 
mtroductlon  of  the  bill  to  create  a  "Water 
Bank." 

The  program  authorized  In  our  proposal  Is. 
I  feel,  a  constructive  and  fair  solution  to  a 
national  problem  which  manifests  Itself 
most  strongly  in  North  Dakota  and  other 
states  blessed  with  waterfowl  breeding  re- 
sources. 

The  problem  Is  how  to  preserve  and  en- 
hance migratory  waterfowl  breeding  and 
nesting  areas — the  "wetlands" — without 
placing  an  undue  burden  on  the  individual 
whoee  holdings  may  encompass  some  wet- 
lands. Many  wetland  areas  can.  and  have 
become  highly  productive  croplands  when 
properly  drained.  When  this  happens,  the 
land's  value  as  a  breeding  area  ceases  or  Is 
materially  lessened. 

The  "Water  Bank"  offers  the  farmer  or 
rancher  annual  payments  for  bis  agreement 
not  to  "drain,  bum,  or  fill"  such  areas  for 
the  duration  of  the  contract,  ten  years.  In 
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setting  the  rate  of  annual  payments,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  is  to  be  guided  by  the 
considerations  outlined  in  Section  4  of  the 
proposed  bill.  One  of  the  considerations  In 
mftfc<"g  this  determination  is  the  "rate  .  .  . 
iLCLiwiry  to  encourage  owners  of  wetlands  to 
participate.  .  .  ."  The  owner  is  under  no 
compulsion  to  participate,  but  mtist  simply 
decide  if  the  economic  gains  In  partlclpa- 
tlonc  outweigh  the  economic  benefit  to  be 
realized  by  draining  the  wetland. 

We  recognize  our  wildlife  as  a  national 
re*o\irce  which  must  be  protected  and  pre- 
served. The  "Water  Bank"  would  assure  that 
the  direct  cost  of  this  vital  national  effort 
will  not  fall  disproportionately  on  the  rela- 
tively few  citizens  who  now  maintain  wet- 
lands. 

Senator  Young  has  described  the  active 
participation  of  the  many  North  Dakota  in- 
dividuals and  associations  which  has  re- 
sulted In  the  bill  we  Introduce  today.  The 
principle  of  the  "Water  Bank"  has  already 
received  extensive  support  both  in  North 
Dakota  and  nationally.  Including  the  1969 
session  of  the  North  Dakota  Legislature,  the 
United  States  D\irum  Growers  Association, 
the  National  Wildlife  Federation,  the  North 
Dakota  Wildlife  Federation,  the  Mississippi 
Flyway  Council,  the  North  Dakota  and  Na- 
tional Associations  of  SoU  Conservation  Dis- 
tricts, and  the  North  Dakota  State  Water 
Commission. 

These  preliminary  indications  of  support 
are  very  encouraging.  For  my  part.  I  will  do 
all  that  I  can  to  see  that  the  91st  Congress 
takes  prompt  action  to  make  the  "Water 
Bank"  ajeallty. 


S  2259— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  ESTABLISH  CREDIT  UNIONS  IN 
LOW-INCOME  AREAS 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Senators  Brooke,  Hart,  Hatfield, 
HoLLiNGS,  Randolph,  Schweiker,  Tyd- 
iNGS  and  myself,  I  introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  bill  to  permit  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions  to  establish  credit  unions  in  low- 
income  areas. 

The  purpose  of  my  bill  is  to  encourage 
saving  and  provide  access  to  credit  for 
low-income  persons,  and  to  bring  con- 
sumer education  into  poverty  areas.  Al- 
though my  bill  will  permit  the  poor  to 
expand  their  Incomes,  It  is  not  a  welfare 
proposal.  It  opens  the  door  to  the  poor — 
who  want  more  money  and  credit — to 
help  themselves. 

My  proposal  will  make  it  possible  for 
the  poor  to  become  credit  union  savers, 
and  thus  expand  their  paltry,  fixed  in- 
comes through  interest  on  their  savings. 
But  far  more  important,  credit  union 
cash  loans  will  make  even  small  incomes 
flexible.  The  accompanying  consumer  ed- 
ucation services  will  provide  instruction 
on  how  to  get  the  most  cut  of  a  poverty 
income. 

I  believe  it  is  unrealistic  to  expect  pov- 
erty neighborhoods,  by  themselves,  to 
produce  the  necessary  funds  and  the 
leadership  to  form  credit  unions.  The 
whole  Idea  is  unknown  there.  The  bill  I 
am  Introducing  today  will  permit  the 
Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions,  part  of 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  to  estab- 
lish credit  unions  in  poverty  areas— 
especially  in  those  areas  with  community 
action  programs. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  would  pay  the  administra- 


tive and  operating  costs  of  the  credit 
unions  for  1  year  and  would  make  and 
guarantee  loans  to  the  credit  unions.  A 
fund  for  these  purposes  would  be  es- 
tablished within  the  Treasury. 

There  is  a  crying  need  for  credit  unions 
among  the  poor,  in  spite  of  the  paradox 
of  the  poor  having  little  or  no  obvious 
funds  to  put  into  savings.  To  some  the 
question  is  natural:  How  does  a  family 
which  can  barely  afford  to  buy  the  neces- 
sities of  life,  afford  to  put  money  into  a 
credit  union  savings?  The  fact  is,  there 
is  an  element  of  choice  in  spending  In- 
come which  all  of  us  exercise.  We  nat- 
urally  place   our   resources   where   we 
get   something   in   return.   Surely,   the 
credit  union  has  better  credentials  for 
the  ghetto  than  has  the  pawn  shop.  It 
is  a  service  organization  dedicated  to 
helping  even  those  on  subsistence  income 
learn  to  use  wisely  what  they  have.  It  of- 
fers    savings     interest     to     encourage 
thrift — and  thrift  is  a  route  to  a  better 
life  which  many  a  poor  man  took  in  an- 
other day,  but  which  seems  rarely  en- 
couraged in  modem  day  America.  And. 
finally,  and  probably  most  crucial,  the 
credit  union  provides  an  opportunity  to 
borrow  a  modest  sum  from  a  legitimate 
source,  at  reasonable  cost.  A  modest  loan 
can  provide  the  very  stake  In  society 
which  the  poor  now  miss,  and  miss  with 
a  vengeance. 

The  poverty  psyche  has  been  passed 
on  from  one  generation  to  another  be- 
cause opportunities  for  change  have  not 
come  to  the  poor.  The  influence  of  gen- 
erations of  poverty  can  be  overcome  by 
the  presence  of  an  institution  where  the 
poor  can  begin  to  deposit  a  dollar  or  two 
a  week  in  savings  and  where  they  may 
turn  in  an  emergency  or  Just  in  need  to 
borrow  the  $5  or  $25  most  banks  would 
never  consider  lending.  It  is  readily  ap- 
parent that  the  small  credit  union  loan 
is  of  more  benefit  to  those  living  on  a 
mesiger  income  than  is  the  big  bank  loan 
which  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  poor. 

The  plain  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that 
many  banks  consider  the  very  poor  to 
be  very  bad  credit  risks.  This  drives  the 
poor  into  the  open,  avaricious  arms  of 
loan  sharks,  some  operating  on  their 
own  and  some  operating  at  the  beck  and 
call  of  organized  crime.  Again,  the  credit 
imion  is  far  more  than  a  mere  substitute 
for  loan  sharking;  it  Is  by  any  man's 
measure  a  vastly  sui>erior  alternative. 

Credit— unions  in  low-income  areas 
have  already^proved  successful.  For  ex- 
ample, there  are  nine  credit  unions  in 
poverty  pockets  of  Washington,  D.C.. 
which  had  total  assets  of  $755,763.94  at 
the  end  of  1968. 

There  are  now  nearly  700  Federal 
credit  unions  serving  the  poor  in  urban 
and  rural  areas,  and  more  than  130 
are  directly  involved  in  community  ac- 
tion programs.  A  substantial  response 
has  come  from  low-income  communities 
with  credit  unions  which  have  been 
closely  associated  with  the  Bureau  of 
Federal  Credit  Unions,  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  and  other  credit 
unions.   . 

If  my  bill  were  in  effect  today,  each 
of  the  existing  700  credit  unions  in  low- 
income  areas  across  the  country  could 
be  reviewed  by  the  Bureau,  and  specific 
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procrraou  of  aid  and  technical  assistance 
could  be  made  available  to  them. 

Thoae  who  support  the  idea  of  black 
capitalism  and  minority  enterprise 
should  be  Intrigued  Indeed  by  the  Idea 
of  credit  unions  in  ghetto  and  poverty 
ridden  neighborhoods.  Credit  unions  are 
owned  and  operated  by  their  members. 
Members  elect  a  board  of  directors,  form 
a  credit  committee  and  a  supervisory 
committee,  and  generally  run  their  own 
business  without  outside  interference. 
The  community  can  take  pride  in  Its 
pftrtlclpation  and  control  of  Its  financial 
affairs,  and  In  lt«  enhancement  of  the 
neighborhood.  The  credit  union  Is 
a  means  by  which  such  neighborhoods 
can  stretch  incomes  and  provide  local 
employment  opportunity,  plus  increasing 
practical  financial  and  consumer  knowl- 
edge within  the  area. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  bill  together  with  a  summary  of  It 
be  printed  in  the  Reco«d  following  my 
remarks. 

-The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objectlcai,  the  bUl 
and  summary   wlil   be   printed   In   the 

RXCORD. 

The  bill  <S.  2259)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  to  assist  in  meeting  the 
savings  and  credit  needs  of  low-Income 
persons,  introduced  by  Mr.  Scott  (tor 
himself  and  other  Senators",  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

S.  2259 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Repreientativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
21(f)  ot  the  PydertU  Credit  Union  Act  (13 
use.  176«(f ) )  la  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  paragraph  aa  followa: 

"(3)  (A)  In  order  to  meet  more  effectively 
the  savings  and  credit  needs  of  low-income 
persona,  the  Director,  upon  the  basis  of  stud- 
ies or  Investigations  conducted  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  and  after 
consultation  with  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  shall  undertake  a 
program  to  encourage,  facilitate,  and  assist 
In  the  formaUon  of  Federal  credit  unions  In 
those  urban  and  niral  areas  which  he  deter- 
mines contain  a  high  concentration  of  per- 
sona of  low  Income  who  have  a  need  for,  and 
could  obtain  substantial  benefits  from,  co- 
operaUve  saving  and  lending. 

"(B)  To  assUt  any  Federal  credit  union 
organized  under  the  program  referred  to  In 
subparagraph  ( A )  In  becoming  firmly  estab- 
lished and  In  meeting  the  credit  needs  of  its 
members,  the  Director  Is  authorized,  under 
terms  and  condlUons  prescribed  by  Mm — 

■•(1)  to  pay  the  administrative  and  operat- 
ing expenses  of  such  credit  union  for  a  pe- 
riod of  not  to  exceed  five  years  from  the 
date  of  Ita  organization,  and  to  provide 
technical  assistance  to  such  credit  union 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this  suteec- 
tlon:  Provided,  That  the  total  amount  paid 
by  the  Director  in  the  case  of  any  such 
credit  union  for  administrative  and  operat- 
ing expenses  shall  not  exceed  t29,000  per 
year; 

"(11)  to  make  loans  to  such  credit  union 
when  necessary  to  meet  the  credit  needs  of 
its  members:  and 

"(lU)  to  guarantee  loans  made  by  such 
credit  union  to  its  members. 
Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  8 
(10).  the  aggregate  amount  of  such  loans 
made  to  any  such  credit  union  shall  not 
exceed  a  total  amount  as  esUblished  by  the 
Director.  Any  guarantee  of  any  loan  made  by 


such  credit  union  shall  not  exceed  90  p«r 
c«ntum  of  the  unpaid  balance  thereof.  Rea- 
sonable fees  may  be  charged  by  the  01i«otor 
In  connection  with  any  such  guarantee. 

"(O)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose* 
of  this  paragraph,  there  Is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated,  as  a  supplement  to  any 
funds  that  may  be  expended  by  the  Director 
pursuant  to  sections  0  and  7  for  such  pur- 
poses, not  to  exceed  • for  any  fiscal 

year. 

"(0)(1)  There  U  hereby  established  in 
the  Treasury  a  revolylng  fund  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  'Fund')  which  shall  be 
used  by  the  Director  for  carrymg  out  the 
provisions  of  clauses  (U)  and  (Ul)  of  sub- 
paragraph (B).  As  capital  for  the  Fund 
there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not 

to  exceed  t 

"(U)    All  moneys,   claims,  contracts,   and 
property    acquired    by    the    Director    under 
subparagraph    (B),  and  all  coUectlons  and 
proceeds   therefrom,   shall   constitute   assets 
of  the  Fund:  all  liabiUtiea  and  obligations  of 
such  assets  shall  be  liabilities  and  obliga- 
tions of  the  Fund.  Administrative  expenses 
of  the  Director  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  subparagraph  (B)  sbaU  tw  chargeable  to 
the  Fund.  Moneys  in  the  Fund  not  needed 
for  current  operations  shall  be  invested  In 
direct  obligations  of  the  United   States  or 
obllgaUons  guaranteed  by  the  United  States. 
"(Hi)  The  Director  may  issue  notes  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  whenever  he  deter- 
mines that  additional  funds  are  necessary  to 
discharge  obligations  of  the  Fund  or  to  meet 
authorized  expenditures  payable  out  of  the 
Fund,  but.  except  as  may  be  authorized  in 
appropriation  Acta,  not  for  the  original  capi- 
tal of  the  Fund.  Such  notes  shall  be  in  such 
form  and  denominations  and  have  such  ma- 
turities and  be  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Direc- 
tor with  the  approval  of  the  Secretarv  of  the 
Treasury.  Each  note  shall  bear  Interest  at  the 
average  rate,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of   the   Treasury,    payable   by   the   Treasury 
upon  its  marketable  public  obligations  out- 
standing at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year 
in   which   such    note    Is    issued,   which    are 
neither  due  nor  callable  for  redemption  for 
fifteen  years  from  the  date  of  their  Issue.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  purchase  any  notes  of  the  Director 
Issued  hereunder,  and  for  that  purpose  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  use  as  a  pub- 
lic debt  transaction  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  any  securities  Issued  under  the  Sec- 
ond Liberty  Bond  Act.  and  the  purposes  for 
which  such  securities  may  be  issued  under 
such  Act  are  extended  to  Include  purchases 
of  notes  Issued  by  the  Director.  All  redemp- 
tions, purchases,  and  sales  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  of  such  notes  shall  be  treated 
as  public  debt  transactions  of  the  United 
States.  The  notes  issued  by  the  Director  to  the 
.Secretary   of   the   Treastiry   shall   constitute 
obligations  of  the  Fund." 


neceaaary  to  meet  the  credit  needs  of  its 
members,  the  total  loana  not  to  exceed  the 
total  amount  of  the  credit  union's  paid-in 
and  unimpaired  capital  and  surplus:  and 

(S)  to  guarantee  loans  made  by  the  credit 
union  to  Its  members,  any  guarantee  of  a 
loan  not  to  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  un- 
paid balance  of  the  loan. 

The  Director  would  be  authorized  to  charge 
reasonable  fees  in  connection  with  the  loan 
guarantee  program. 

The  blU  contains  an  authorization  for  an 
appropriation  to  support  the  payment  of 
administrative  and  operating  expenses  of 
credit  unions  selected  by  the  Director. 

The  bill  contains  a  second  authorization 
to  provide  funds  to  establUh  the  revolving 
fund  authorized  by  the  bUl.  The  revolving 
fund  would  be  used  by  the  Director  in  carry- 
ing out  the  authority  to  make  loans  to  credit 
unions  and  to  giiarantee  loans  made  by  the 
credit  unions.  Administrative  expenses  of 
the  Director  in  carrying  out  these  programs 
would  be  chargeable  to  the  fund.  Repay- 
ments of  loans  from  the  fund  would  be  de- 
posited In  the  fund  for  future  needs.  Money 
not  needed  for  current  operations  would  be 
Invested  in  direct  or  guaranteed  obligations 
of  the  United  States. 

The  Director  of  the  Burcau  of  VMsnU 
Credit  Unions  would  be  authorized  to  Issue 
notes  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
the  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  pur- 
chase the  notes.  The  notes  would  be  Issued 
when  the  Director  determined  that  addi- 
tional funds  would  be  necessary  to  discharge 
obllgaUons  of  the  fund  but  would  not  be  for 
the  original  capital  of  the  fund.  The  notes 
would  bear  Interest  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  would  not  be 
caUable  for  redempUon  for  fifteen  years  from 
the  date  of  issue. 


S.  2265— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  EXTEND  TO  INDIANS  OP  ALL 
TRIBES  THE  SPECIAL  ADDITION- 
AL FEDERAL  MATCHINO  PAY- 
MENTS 


The  material  presented  by  Mr.  Scon 
follows : 

Sttmkakt  or  na  Ftdekal  Caxorr  Umoif 
Amektdments 

Section  21(f)  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act  would  be  amended  by  giving  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions  au- 
thority to  undertake  a  program  of  encourag- 
ing the  formation  of  Federal  credit  unions  in 
urban  and  rural  areas  which  he  determines 
have  a  high  concentration  of  persons  of  low 
Income  who  have  a  need  for  a  cooperative 
saving  and  lending  program. 

To  assist  any  Federal  credit  union  organ- 
ized under  the  program,  the  Director  would 
be  authorized : 

(1)  to  pay  the  administrative  and  operat- 
ing expenses  of  the  credit  union  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  five  years  from  the  date  of  its 
organization  and  to  provide  technical  assist- 
ance to  the  credit  union  as  authorized  by 
the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act: 

(3)   to  make  loans  to  the  credit  union  when 


Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  need  expressed  in  a  joint 
resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  Mon- 
tana, Senator  MANsriELD  and  I  today 
introduce,  with  the  cosponsorshlp  of 
other  Senators,  a  bill  to  expand  the 
amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act 
which  provided  a  special  Federal  con- 
tribution toward  State  expenditures  for 
public  assistance  programs  for  the  Na- 
vajo and  Hopl  Indians.  Our  bill  proposes 
that  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  474 
81st  Congress  (64  Stat.  47:  25  DSc' 
639).  apply  to  all  Indian  tribes  and,  fur- 
ther, that  they  be  operative  for  programs 
enacted  since  the  1950  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Mansfield  and 
I  are  pleased  to  list  as  cosponsors  Sena- 
tors Anderson,  Burdick.  Goldwate*. 
McCarthy.  McOoverh.  Montoya.  Moss! 
MusKiB,  Randolph.  Stevens.  Williams 
of  New  Jersey,  and  Yarboroucr.  We  are 
particularly  proud  that  Senator  Ander- 
son, the  dlstlngxiished  senior  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  has  consented  to  join 
us  In  offering  this  proposal  to  extend 
Public  Law  474,  of  which  he  was  one  of 
the  coauthors  in  1949. 

Mr.  President,  the  primary  Pfederal 
responsibility  for  Indian  people  Is  well 
established  in  our  laws. 

With  respect  to  welfare,  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  has  the  responsibility 
for  general  assistance  to  Indian  people, 
and  this  program  is  supported  solely  by 
Federal  funds. 

For  federally  approved  State  match- 
ing fund  program — old  age  assistance, 
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aid  to  dependent  children,  aid  to  the 
needy  blind,  aid  to  the  permanently  and 
totally  disabled  and  medical  assistance — 
our  bill  woulld  provide  an  80  percent  re- 
imbursement to  the  States  for  funds 
expended  in  behalf  of  Indians  "residing 
within  the  bovmdarles  of  the  State  on 
reservations  or  on  allotted  or  trust 
lands."  Existing  law  allows  a  50  percent 
Federal  contribution,  except  for  the 
Navajo  and  Hopi  in  whose  behalf  States 
receive  80  percent  for  old  age  assistance. 
ADC  and  aid  to  the  needy  blind. 

States  in  whose  boundaries  theire  Is  a 
significant  Indian  papulation  and  where 
the  existence  of  reservations  deprives 
the  States  of  revenues  that  would  other- 
wise be  derived  from  the  reserved  land, 
have  a  double  problem  In  the  added 
persons  to  be  assisted  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  sources  of  revenue. 

With  the  authorization  of  sufficient 
funds  to  permit  all  States  to  administer 
programs  of  assistance  to  Indians,  our 
bill  affirms  the  principle  of  Federal  re- 
sponsibility embodied  in  Public  Law  474. 
We  hope  it  will  have  the  early  and  favor- 
able consideration  of  our  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  others  may  have 
the  benefit  of  the  legislative  history  of 
the  statute  our  bill  would  expand,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  article  by 
former  Secretary  Cohen  entitled.  "Pub- 
lic Assistance  Provisions  for  Navajo  and 
Hopi  Indians:  Public  Law  474."  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

POBllC      ASSISTANCI      PaOVISIONS     FOR     NaVAJO 

AND  Hopi  Indians:  Ptjblic  Law  474 
(By  WUbur  J.  Cohen*) 

On  April  19.  President  Truman  approved 
Public  Law  474,  providing  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  Navajo  and  Hopl  Indians.  Section  9 
of  this  law  provides  for  increasing  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  public  assistance  payments  for 
needy  Indians  of  these  tribes  who  reside  on 
reservations  or  on  allotted  or  trust  lands  and 
who  are  recipients  of  old-age  assistance,  aid 
to  dependent  children,  or  aid  to  the  blind. 
The  new  law  becomes  effective  July  1,  1950. 
It  provides  that  with  respect  to  assistance 
payments  for  these  Indians  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  pay,  in  addition  to  its  regular 
share  under  titles  I,  IV,  and  X  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  80  percent  of  the  State's  regu- 
lar share.  The  maximums  for  individual  pay- 
ments specified  in  the  Act  apply  to  these  pay- 
ments. 

Thus,  in  a  payment  of  $20  to  a  needy  in- 
dividual, the  regular  State  share  is  $5  and 
the  Federal  share  is  $15.  For  Navajo  and  Hopi 
Indians  the  Federal  Government  will  pay  $4 
additional  (80  percent  of  the  $5  State  share) 
or  a  total  of  $19  out  of  the  $20  payment.  The 
Federal  share  in  such  a  payment  would  thus 
be  Increased  from  75  percent  to  95  percent. 
In  a  $50  payment  the  Federal  share  would  be 
increased  from  $30  to  $46,  or  from  60  percent 
to  92  percent.'  The  accompanying  table  illus- 
trates the  effect  of  section  9  on  public  assist- 
ance payments  to  Navajo  and  Hopi  Indians. 

LEGISUkTIVE  HiSToar 

The  first  form  (8.  1407)  of  the  legislation 
that  became  Public  Law  474  was  introduced 
on  March  26.  1949.  by  Senators  O'Mahoney, 
Hayden,  Chavez,  McFarland,  and  Anderson. 
Companion  bills,  H.R.  3476  and  H.R.  3489, 
were  Introduced  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives.' S.  1407  passed  the  Senate  on  July  6, 
1949,  with  amendments,  and  passed  the 
House  with  some  further  amendments  on 
July  14.  1949.>  In  the  Conference  Committee 


a  new  provision  dealing  with  increased  Fed- 
eral grants  to  the  States  for  public  assistance 
to  Navajo  and  Hopi  Indiana  was  included  In 
section  9.  The  Conference  Report  was  ac- 
cepted in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
on  October  3.  and  the  bill  was  then  sent  to 
the  President.  The  President  vetoed  the  bUI 
on  October  17, 1949.'  but  his  veto  message  did 
not  contain  any  objection  to  the  public  as- 
sistance provisions  of  the  bill. 

The  Senate  deleted  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  to  which  the  President  objected  and 
passed  a  new  bill,  S.  2734,  on  October  18,  the 
day  after  the  veto  was  received.  Inunedlate 
consideration  of  the  bill  in  t^e  House  on 
Octol»er  19  was  objected  to  by  Representa- 
tive Kean,  a  memlser  of  the  House  Conunlttee 
on  Ways  and  Means.' 

With  the  adjournment  of  Congress.  S.  2734 
went  over  to  the  second  session  in  1950.  The 
House  passed  the  bill  on  February  21.  1950, 
with  several  amendments,  one  of  which 
changed  the  method  of  determining  the 
Federal  share  of  public  assistance  pay- 
ments to  the  two  tribes.  However,  this  amend- 
ment was  based  upon  an  erroneous  interpre- 
tation of  section  9  and  in  effect  made  the 
entire  public  assistance  provision  inopera- 
tive.*  The  Conference  CJommittee  therefore 
deleted  certain  language  from  the  amended 
section  9  and  thus  restored  the  section's  ef- 
fectiveness.' The  Conference  Report  was 
adopted  by  the  House  on  April  6,  1950,  and 
by  the  Senate  on  April  10.  The  President 
signed  the  bill  on  April  19,  1950. 

The  basic  issue  as  to  whether  Indians 
should  be  given  public  assistance  entirely  at 
Federal  expense  or  on  the  same  basis  as  other 
individuals  has  been  the  subject  of  lengthy 
debate.  When  the  House  added  the  provision 
to  S.  1407  to  make  all  Indians  within  the 
Navajo  and  Hopi  reservations  subject  to  the 
laws  of  the  State  in  which  they  live,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  consider  whether  this  same 
principle  should  be  applied  to  public  assist- 
ance recipients  or  whether  it  should  be  modi- 
fied in  some  way.  The  following  quotation 
from  the  Conference  Committee  Report  de- 
scribes the  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
two  houses: 

The  House  conferees  Insisted  upon  section 
0.  but  the  Senate  conferees  wanted  it  elimi- 
nated for  the  reason  that  the  extension  of 
State  laws  would  obligate  the  States  to  make 
available  the  benefits  of  the  State  social 
security  laws  to  reservation  Indians,  an  obli- 
gation which  has  not  been  assumed  by  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona  for  two  reasons:  First, 
they  have  not  admitted  their  liability,  claim- 
ing that  under  the  enabling  acts  and  Federal 
laws  the  Indian  was  an  obligation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Second,  becaiise  of  the  Isurge 
Indian  population,  the  States  strenuously 
urged  their  financial  Inability  to  meet  this 
obligation.* 

The  Conference  Report  also  explains  the 
JusUflcatlon  for  the  "80-percent  formula": 


Less  than  20  percent  of  the  Navajo  and 
Hopl  Indians  speak  the  EngiUh  language. 
The  States  have  indicated  their  willingness 
to  assume  the  burden  of  administering  the 
social  security  laws  on  the  reservations  with 
this  additional  help.  The  Conference  Com- 
mittee was  of  the  opinion  that  this  was  a 
fair  arrangement  particularly  in  view  of  the 
large  area  of  tax-free  land  and  the  difficulty 
in  the  administration  of  the  law  to  non- 
English -spealdng  people,  sparsely  settled  In 
places  where  there  are  not  adec]uate  roads; 
and  that  It  would  be  of  particular  advantage 
to  the  Indians  themselves.  This  arrangement 
can  and  no  doubt  will  he  changed  as  soon 
as  tlie  Indians  are  rehabilitated.  Both  States 
assume  full  responsibility  for  nonreservatlon 
Indians  at  the  present  time. 

The  percentage  to  be  paid  by  the  States 
under  tills  section,  other  than  the  cost  of 
administration,  is  the  same  as  was  worked 
out  in  a  conference  at  Sante  Fe,  New  Mexico, 
between  representatives  of  the  Federal  Se- 
cxirity  Agency,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the 
offices  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  States 
of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  and  the  State 
Department  of  Welfare  of  the  States  of 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  on  April  28  and  29, 
1949.  At  this  conference,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  net  cost  to  the  State  would  not  exceed 
10  percent  of  the  total  cost  incurred  by 
the  Federal  and  State  Governments  in  aid 
to  needy  Indians  (aged,  bUnd,  and  dependent 
children) .  This  is  the  agreement  under  which 
the  States  are  now  opertaing.  However,  it 
is  the  opinion  of  the  ConiCrence  Committee 
that  the  Indians .  would  be  greatly  bene- 
fited by  the  States'  assuming  full  responsi- 
bility for  the  administering  of  this  law,  and 
It  would  assure  a  continued  assistance  which 
would  not  be  dependent  upon  appropriations 
through  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  from 
year  to  year. 

Before  the  passage  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  the  Federal  Government  assumed  full 
responsibility  for  needy  reservation  Indians, 
and  there  is  strong  argument  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  still  has  full  responsibility 
for  their  care.  The  additional  cost  of  the  ex- 
tension of  social  security  benefits  not  hereto- 
fore assumed  by  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  is 
only  part  of  the  cost  of  the  extension  of 
State  laws  to  the  reservations.  Therefore, 
the  Conference  Committee  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  amendment  which  was  adopted  is  a 
fair  and  equitable  division  of  the  expense." 

The  80-percent  formula  embodied  in  Pub- 
lic Law  474  is  based  upon  a  formula  proposed 
in  bills  S.  691  and  H.R.  1921,  Introduced  in 
both  houses  on  January  27,  1949,  for  all  In- 
dian "wards"  In  any  State.  Testimony  was 
given  before  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  In  favor  of  H.R.  1921."  but  the 
Committee  did  not  report  that  bill  out  nor 
did  It  include  any  special  provision  for  In- 
dians m  the  social  security  bill.  HJl.  6000, 
reported  out  by  the  Committee. 


SHARE 


OF  ILLUSTRATIVE  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  PAYMENTS  TO  NEEDY  MEMBERS  OF  THE  NAVAJO  AND  HOPI  TRIBES 


\ 

Federal  share  ot  payment,  by  specified  amount 

\ 

To  age<l 

To  1  dependent    To  3  dependent 
or  blind  individual                 ctiild                  ctiildren 

Law 

$20 

$40 

$50 

$60         $27         $54         $63         $106 

Social  SecuriN  itA  Amendments  (1948). 

J15 

$25 
37 

$30 
46 

$30    $16.50    $16.50    $40.50      $40.50 

Public  L»w  4^950J 

19 

46      24.90      24.90      58.50        58.50 

HISTORICAL    BACKGROUND 

On  several  occasions  Congress  has  given 
consideration  to  legislation  affecting  Indians 
receiving  public  assistance  under  the  Social 
Security  Act.  In  1935  when  the  original  so- 
cial security  bill  was  being  considered  in  the 
Senate,  a  provision  for  payment  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  of  the  full  cost  of  Indian 
pensions  was  passed  by  the  Senate  as  an 
amendment  to  the  pending  bill.  The  proposed 


amendment  provided  for  a  new  title  in  the 
Social  Security  Act  making  payments  to  In- 
dians "a  pension  from  the  United  States  in 
the  sum  of  $30  pef  month."  '■'  This  amend- 
ment was  sponsored  by  Senator  Norbeck  of 
South  Dakota.  It  was  dropped,  however,  by 
the  Conference  Committee  and  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  final  law. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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In  »  qMclAl  report  of  tb«  SocIaI  Sceiulty 
Bowtl  on  propoMd  clx»n«M  In  th«  SoeUl  Se- 
curity Act.  wblcb  PrMldant  RooMTtlt  aub- 
mltt«d  to  th«  CongnM  In  JanuAry  1BS9,  th* 
Board  itatMI  m  foUowa: 

A  number  of  StetM  have  a  oonaldermble 
Indian  population,  aome  of  whom  are  atUl 
warde  of  the  Federal  Ooyemment.  The  Board 
bellerae  that,  with  regard  to  certain  Indiana 
for  whom  the  Federal  Oovemment  Is  aaaum- 
ing  reaponalblUty  In  other  retpecte.  and  who 
are  In  need  of  old-age  aaalatance.  aid  to  the 
blind,  or  aid  to  dependent  children  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  should  pay  the  entire  coet. 
If  thia  provlalon  Is  made,  the  Board  ahould 
be  authorized  to  negotiate  cooperative  agree- 
menta  with  the  proper  State  agendes  ao  that 
aid  to  these  Indiana  may  be  given  in  the  same 
manner  as  to  other  persoiu  In  the  State,  the 
only  difference  being  In  the  amount  of  the 
Federal  contribution.  The  Board  believes  that 
It  ahould  also  be  given  authority  to  grant 
funds  to  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  for  this 
purpose,  if  that  appears  more  desirable  in 
certain  circumstances." 

The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
however,  did  not  Include  any  provision  con- 
cerning Indians  In  the  1939  social  security 
bill,  "re*  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  con- 
<TdereS~an  amendment  affecting  Indians  but 
did  not  report  It  out.  On  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  an  amendment  was  offered  which 
provided  that  "notwithstanding  any  other 
provlslona  of  law,  the  Social  Security  Board 
shall  not  dls<^>prove  any  State  plan  under 
titles  I.  IV  or  X  of  this  act  because  such 
plan  does  not  apply  to  or  Include  Indians."  " 
This  amendment  passed  the  Senate  but  was 
deleted  by  the  Conference  Committee  and 
was  not  Included  In  the  final  1939  law. 

The  Social  Security  Administration  has 
consistently  interpreted  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  mean  that  a  State  public  assistance 
plan  could  not  legally  be  approved  If  that 
plan  discriminated  against  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States  on  account  of  race.  Twenty- 
four  of  the  26  Statee  In  which  there  are  In- 
dians residing  on  reservations  provide  public 
assistance  under  the  Social  Secxulty  Act  to 
these  Individuals.  In  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico,  however,  questions  have  been  raised 
over  the  years  by  both  State  agenclee  as  to 
whether  reservation  Indians  were  to  be  In- 
cluded In  the  public  assistance  programs  tm- 
der  the  Social  Security  Act. 

The  Immediate  factors  that  led  to  the  In- 
cliulon  of  the  public  assistance  provisions 
In  section  9  of  PubUc  Law  474  first  made 
themselves  felt  on  April  17,  1947.  On  that 
date  the  SUte  Board  of  Public  Welfare  of 
New  Mexico  refused  the  application  of  a 
Navajo  Indian  for  old-age  assistance  on  the 
grounds  that  reservation  Indians  were  not  a 
reeponslbUlty  of  the  SUte  Welfare  Depart- 
ment "Just  as  long  as  they  are  under  the 
complete  Jurisdiction  of  the  Indian  service 
and  Insofar  as  the  expenditure  of  State 
money  for  their  welfare  la  concerned."  At 
about  the  same  time  the  Arizona  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare  also  took  a  posi- 
tion that  It  would  not  make  payments  to 
reservation  Indians. 

The  Social  Security  AdncUnLstratlon  dis- 
cussed the  subject  with  the  State  agencies 
In  an  effort  to  resolve  the  conflict  between 
the  position  they  had  assumed  and  the  re- 
quirement of  the  Social  Security  Act  that 
asslstence  must  be  avaUable  to  all  eligible 
persons  within  the  State.  Discussions  con- 
tinued over  a  period  of  time,  and  the  SUtes 
were  Informed  that  the  continued  receipt  of 
Federal  fimds  for  their  public  asalstance  pro- 
grams was  dependent  on  whether  the  State 
programs  were  operating  In  conformity  with 
the  principle  that  applications  are  to  be  ac- 
cepted from  all  who  apply  and  assistance 
granted  to  all  eligible  persons.  During  the 
same  period  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
made  some  p>ayments.  as  their  funds  per- 
mitted, to  needy  Indians  In  the  two  States. 

Finally,  after  all  efforts/ to  bring  the  Statee 
into  conformity  with  the/tequlremenu  of  the 


Sodal  Seenrlty  Act  bad  failed,  the  Commis- 
sioner for  Social  Security,  after  due  notice, 
held  bearing*  to  determine  whether  there 
was  a  failure  by  New  Mezloo  and  Arizona  to 
operate  their  plans  In  accordance  with  sec- 
Uons  4,  404.  and  1004  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  A  hearing  on  New  Mexico  was  held  on 
February  8.  1949.  and  on  Arizona  on  Febru- 
ary IS.  1949.  Before  findings  or  determina- 
tion based  upon  these  hearings  were  made. 
the  arrangements  described  in  the  quota- 
tions from  the  Conference  Report  on  S.  1407 
were  c(»nplet«d  at  Santa  Fe.  New  Mexico,  on 
April  28  and  39,  1949,  and  assistance  was  pro- 
vided for  reservation  Indians  In  these  two 
States.  It  was  the  purpose  of  Public  Iaw  474 
to  solve,  by  congressional  action,  the  prob- 
lems raised  In  the  hearings  before  the  Social 
Security  Commissioner.''  As  stated  In  the 
Conference  Report  on  the  bill,  the  Commit- 
tee felt  that  efficient  operation  could  be 
more  definitely  assured  If  the  State  were  to 
administer  the  entire  program  for  needy  In- 
dians rather  than  share  the  responsibility 
with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

rOOTNOTXS 

*  Technical  Adviser  to  the  Commissioner 
for  Social  Security. 

'The  above  figures  and  those  in  the  table 
are  used  only  as  general  Illustrations  of  the 
amount  of  Federal  participation.  They  are 
based  on  hypothetical  individual  paymenta, 
whereas  actually,  under  the  basic  formula  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  the  Federal  percent- 
ages are  not  applied  to  Individual  payments 
but  rather  to  the  average  payments  of  a  State 
under  each  title.  That  part  of  any  payment 
for  a  month  In  excess  of  $50  to  an  aged  or 
blind  recipient  and  in  excess  of  $27  with  re- 
spect to  one  dependent  child  In  a  home  and 
$18  with  respect  to  each  of  the  other  depend- 
ent children  In  a  home  Is  not  counted  In 
computing  the  averages. 

■For  the  history  of  legislative  prc^Msals 
before  1949  see  Hearings  Before  a  Senate 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  A/fairs  on  S.  1407  (81st  Cong..  1st 
sess.).  pp.  3-7.  Hearings  were  also  held  on 
HR.  3476  by  the  Bouse  Committee  on  Public 
Lands. 

•  For  proceedings  In  the  House  see  Con- 
gressional Record   (dally  edition) ,  July  14. 

1949,  pp.  9682-92. 

'  Ibid.,  Oct.  17,  1940,  pp.  15119-20. 

•  Ibid.,  Oct.  19.  1949.  pp.  15243-46. 

•  Ibid.,  Feb.  21,  1950,  p.  2129. 

'  See  Conference  Report  on  S.  2734,  Con- 
gressional   Record    (dally    edition),    Apr.    6, 

1950,  p.  4835. 

•  House  Report  1338  to  accompany  S.  1407, 
Sept.  22, 1940.  p.  7. 

•  Ibid,  pp.  7-8. 

"  Hearings  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  on  HJi.  2892  (81st  Cong., 
Ist  sees.),  pp.  791-801. 

"  Congressional  Record,  June  18.  1935,  p. 
9540:  see  also  letter  from  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs  stating  that  he  was  "in 
sympathy  with  this  proposal,"  pp.  0540-41. 

"Hearings  Relative  to  the  Social  Secvritp 
Act  Amendments  of  1939  Before  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  (76th  Cong., 
1st  sess.).  February  1939.  p.  15.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  also  urged  that  "social 
security  benefits  for  Indians  be  administered 
as  a  part  of  the  general  plan  for  the  citizens 
of  the  Unltad  States"  (Hearings  Before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance  on  HJt.  6635, 
76th  Cong..  Ist  sess.,  June  1939.  p.  272). 

"Congressional  Record,  July  13,  1039,  pp. 
9027-28. 

>*  On  December  27,  1040,  the  Arixona  State 
Board  of  Public  Welfare  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion stating  that  it  would  not  discontinue 
ita  policy  of  excluding  crippled  reservation 
Indian  children  in  the  provision  of  treatment 
services.  The  Commissioner  of  the  State  de- 
partment in  transmitting  the  Board's  reso- 
lution to  the  Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau 
of  the  Social  Security  Administration  stated 
that  it  was  "necessary  to  sever  our  conneo- 


tiona."  No  Federal  fuada  taaT*  been  paid  to 
Arizona  tUMler  part  2  of  title  V  of  the  Boolal 
Seoxirlty  Act  since  December  22.  1040. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER,  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2265)  to  amend  the  Sodal 
Security  Act  to  extend  to  Indians  of  all 
tribes,  under  all  of  the  existing  public  as- 
sistance programs,  the  special  additional 
Federal  matching  pa3rmaits  presently 
provided  only  for  certain  specified  tribes 
under  certain  specified  programs,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  MBTCALr  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read  t^doe 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 
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S.  2270,  S.  2271,  S.  2272,  S.  2273  AND 
S.  2274— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS 
TO  AMEND  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ACT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  it  appears  certain  that  the  91st 
Congress  will  act  upon  legislation  In- 
tended to  Improve  social  security  pro- 
tection. 

Perhaps  the  final  bill  will  be  limited  to 
the  request — attributed  to  the  adminis- 
tration a  few  weeiu  ago— for  a  7-percent 
increase.  My  own  view  is  that  the  7-per- 
cent proposal  is  totally  unrealistic. 

It  fails  to  deal  with  other  major  issues 
including  inadequate  minimum  benefits. 
And — if  the  present  cost-of-living  rise 
continues  at  its  present  rate,  or  even  at 
the  lower  1968  rate — the  7 -percent  rise 
would  be  wiped  out  long  before  the  first 
check  is  mailed  out  to  recipients. 

We  should  be  talking  perhaps  about  an 
increase  of  as  much  as  20  percent  as  the 
beginning  of  a  thoroughgoing  revision  of 
the  social  security  benefit  structure,  but 
only  if  it  is  linked  to  a  realistic  plan  for 
raising  minimum  benefits  to  levels  much 
closer  to  adequate  than  today's  $55  a 
month  for  single  persons  and  $82.50  for 
couples. 

What  I  look  for  In  the  next  few  months 
is  the  evolution  of  an  omnibus  bill  which 
will  serve  as  a  worthy  vehicle  for  con- 
gressional debate  at  the  earliest  possible 
date. 

Today  I  am  not  Introducing  that  omni- 
bus bill.  But  I  am  introducing  several 
proposals  which  I  regard  as  essentials 
without  which  the  final  bill  would  be 
Incomplete. 

My  recommendations  are  based  largely 
upon  very  emphatic  and  Informative 
statements  made  at  hearings  conducted 
on  "Economics  of  Aging:  Toward  a  Full 
Share  in  Abundance"  by  the  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  on  April  29-30.  As 
chairman  of  that  committee,  I  was  deeply 
impressed  by  the  lively  debate  over  many 
Issues  related  to  social  security  protec- 
tion and  a  multitude  of  other  subjects 
related  to  the  overall  subject  of  economic 
security  in  later  years,  now  In  1969,  and 
In  decades  to  come. 

Ttxe  hearings  added  to  my  conviction 
that  the  retirement  income  problems  of 
today  and  tomorrow  will  not  be  solved  by 
adding  a  few  dollars  every  2  years  to  so- 
cial security  benefits.  It  is  clear  that  more 
fundamental  changes  in  the  Social  Se- 
curity System  are  needed  to  serve  as  the 
foimdation  for  economic  security  now 
and  in  the  future. 


That  last  point  was  made  very  «n- 
phatlcally  by  a  distinguished  task  force 
which  reported  to  the  committee  on 
March  24  after  an  exhaustive  survey  of 
the  field. 

WhUe  it  declared  that  the  Social  Se- 
curity System  'has  failed  to  keep  up  with 
the  rising  Income  needs  of  the  aged,"  the 
task  force  also  said: 

The  existing  social  insurance  system  Is  a 
fast  and  effective  way  to  deliver  an  Income 
assurance  that  carries  commitments  for  the 
future  as  well  as  for  the  current  generation 
of  aged. 

To  prepare  the  way  for  thoroughgoing 
reform.  I  offer  the  following  bills  for  ap- 
propriate reference: 

I.  rACmNMNG  IN  THREE  VITAI.  &RKAS 

The  first  bill  would  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  conduct  three  studies  on  vital  Issues 
related  to  social  security;  and  he  would 
make  his  reports  no  later  than  March  31, 
1970. 

I  wish  to  make  clear  that,  in  calling 
for  these  studies,  I  do  not  consider 
"study"  an  acceptable  excuse  for  inac- 
tion— once  we  are  sure  what  form  that 
action  should  take.  But  the  areas  in 
which  I  am  requesting  reports  Involve 
fundamental  changes  in  our  present  So- 
cial Security  System  that  should  not  be 
made  without  careful  consideration  of 
all  the  consequences. 

Nor  do  I  believe  that  we  can  wait  until 
the  next  Social  Security  Advisory  Coim- 
cil — not  yet  appointed — has  made  Its  re- 
port early  in  1971.  Time  is  of  the  es- 
sence and  I  am,  therefore,  requesting  the 
Secretary  to  report  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date  and  no  later  than  March  31, 
1970. 

First,  the  Secretary  would  be  directed 
to  analyze  various  approaches  to  auto- 
matically adjusting  benefits,  including 
the  so-called  "cost-of-living"  adjustment 
often  suggested  as  a  means  of  main- 
taining the  purchasing  power  of  social 
security  benefits  despite  rising  costs.  In- 
stead of  a  fixed  income,  social  security 
beneficiaries  would  have  a  built-in  es- 
calator in  times  of  need. 

But  how  is  the  escalator  to  be  geared? 
Should  it  be  based  simply  on  fluctuations 
In  the  consumer  price  index?  On  in- 
creases in  the  cost  of  goods  and  services 
most  needed,  in  particular,  by  older 
Americans?  On  rises  in  the  standard-of- 
living  for  the  populace  as  a  whole?  On 
Increases  In  wage  levels?  Or  on  a  for- 
mula related  to  Increased  productivity  of 
the  work  force? 

We  must  be  certain,  if  we  adopt  an 
automatic  adjustment  mechanism,  that 
It  serves  the  greatest  need.  A  study  by 
the  Secretary  would  give  us  the  facts  we 
need  for  a  final  decision,  but  It  need  not 
delay  action  on  an  interim  cost-of-living 
adjustment  if  the  Congress  wishes  to  act 
before  the  study  is  completed. 

Second,  the  Secretary  would  be  asked 
to  report  on  ways  in  which  general  tax 
revenues  could  be  used  to  finance  part 
of  the  cost  of  the  social  security  pro- 
gram. 

We  have  heard  many  calls  for  general 
revenue  finimcing,  but  here  again  many 
possibilities  arise,  Including  the  use  for 
such  purposes  as:  financing  the  differ- 
ences between  contributions  and  costs  of 
benefits  paid  to  retirees  in  the  early 


years  of  the  system  and  to  low-paid 
workers;  costs  of  dependents  benefits; 
liberalizations  in  eligibility  conditions; 
and  costs  of  administration.  We  should 
have  full  information  from  the  Secre- 
tary on  such  possibilities,  or  combina- 
tions of  possibilities,  and  the  costs  in- 
volved. In  addition,  the  Secretary  should 
also  study  the  extent  to  which  such  gen- 
eral revenues  could  be  Justified  on  the 
basis  of  savings  that  would  result  from 
decreased  public  assistance  payments 
likely  to  result  as  more  adequate  social 
security  benefits  take  more  people  off 
wclf  ftrc  rolls. 

Third,  the  final  study  proposed  In  this 
bill  would  require  the  Secretary  to  report 
on  certain  questions  related  to  the  trend 
toward  retirement  before  age  65  and  the 
effects  of  that  trend  upon  individual 
social  security  beneficiaries. 

The  Committee  on  Aging  was  told 
during  Its  recent  hearings,  and  In  the 
task  force  report,  that  more  than  half 
the  men  retiring  in  recent  years  are  leav- 
ing the  work  force  before  age  65.  We 
have  good  reason  to  believe  that  many 
early  retirees  make  their  decision  simply 
because  they  have  no  choice.  They  take 
an  actuarially-reduced  social  security 
benefit  at  age  62  or  thereabouts  in  lieu 
of  any  other  significant  source  of  income. 
In  the  long  rim,  they  take  a  heavy  eco- 
nomic loss;  they  have  no  alternative. 

We  should  know  more  about  the  effects 
of  early  retirement  on  social  security  and 
the  people  it  Is  meant  to  serve.  And  the 
Secretary — ^In  the  same  report — ^would 
also  be  required  to  report  on  related  mat- 
ters, including:  exploring  the  cost  and 
other  considerations  of  establishing  for 
men — as  is  now  the  case  for  women — of 
age  62  as  the  end  of  the  period  which  Is 
used  in  determining  the  average  wage 
and  insured  status  under  the  program; 
and  the  extent  to  which  liberalized  defi- 
nitions of  disability  would  serve  to  pay 
benefits  to  older  workers  physically 
handicapped  in  obtaining  or  retaining 
employment 


n.  lOO-PEKCENT  BENEFITS  FOR  WIDOWS 

My  second  bill  would  increase  the 
amoimt  of  '^he  social  security  benefits 
payable  to  widows.  At  present,  they  re- 
ceive 82  y2  percent  of  the  primary  bene- 
fit of  the  deceased  spouse.  My  bill  pro- 
poses that  this  percentage  be  increased 
to  100  percent. 

Among  the  pressing  reasons  for  msik- 
Ing  this  proposal— as  reported  by  the  task 
force — is  simply  that  six  out  of  every  10 
aged  women  living  alone  have  Incomes 
below  the  poverty  line.  Especially  disad- 
vantaged are  the  Nation's  very  oldest 
women.  The  percentage  of  widows  get- 
ting monthly  benefits  of  $44  or  less  was 
twice  as  high  for  those  aged  85  and  over 
as  for  those  under  70  years — at  the  end 
of  1967. 

Another  compelling  argument  for  more 
satisfactory  widows'  benefits  has  been 
made  by  Dr.  Joseph  Pechman,  of  the 
Brookings  Institution,  who  was  one  of 
the  witnesses  at  our  recent  hearings.  Dr. 
Pechman  said: 

As  a  welfare  measure,  an  Increase  In  the 
widow's  beneftta  to  a  fuU  100  per  cent  of  P/A 
(the  primary  benefit  amount  that  had  been 
payable  to  the  husband)  would  more  effec- 
tively aid  the  poor,  per  doUar  of  added  cost, 
than  any  other  change  In  the  system.  In- 
cluding a  minimum  benefit. 


Most  emphatically.  I  urge  that  this  re- 
form be  Included  In  broad  new  social 
security  revision. 

m.   THE   "RETIBKMENT  TIST" 

My  third  social  security  bill  would  lib- 
eralize limitations  upon  earnings  of  so- 
cial security  beneficiaries.  It  seeks  to  im- 
plement a  recommendation  of  former 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  made  last  Janu- 
ary, shortly  before  he  left  that  office.  His 
recommendation  was  Included  In  a  report 
to  Congress  entitled  "The  Retirement 
Test  Under  Social  Security",  which  had 
been  requested  by  Congress  In  enacting 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1967. 
While  opposing  repeal  of  the  social  secu- 
rity    earnings     limitations,     Secretary 
Cohen  took  a  firm  position  In  favor  of 
liberalizing  them  as  proposed  In  "the  bW 
which  I  am  today  Introducing.  He  said 
these  changes  are  needed  to  bring  these 
limitations  up  to  date  with  the  Increases 
in  earnings  levels  that  have  occurred 
since  the  present  exempt  amount  was  en- 
acted. My  bill  proposes  these  liberaliza- 
tions: ■"  , 

First,  there  would  be  an  increase  from 
$1,680  to  $1,800  In  the  annual  exempt 
amount— the  amovmt  a  benefldary  can 
earn  each  year  without  any  reduction  In 
his  social  security  benefits. 

Second,  there  would  be  a  correspond- 
ing Increase  from  $140  to  $150 — one- 
twelfth  of  the  annual  exempt  amount — 
in  the  monthly  exempt  amoimt — the 
amount  of  wages  which,  regardless  of 
his  annual  earnings,  a  beneficiary  can 
earn  In  a  given  month  and  still  receive 
his  benefit  for  that  month. 

Third,  there  would  be  no  change  in 
the  provision  in  present  law  under  which 
$1  In  benefits  Is  withheld  for  each  $2  of 
earnings  for  the  first  $1,200  of  earnings 
above  the  exempt  amount.  However,  due 
to  the  Increase  In  the  exempt  amount, 
this  $1,200  band  would  be  from  $1,800 
to  $3,000  of  annual  earnings,  instead  of 
the  present  $1,680  to  $2,880  of  annual 
earnings. 

Fourth.  In  lieu  of  the  present  require- 
ment that  $1  of  social  security  benefits 
be  withheld  for  each  dollar  of  earnings 
over  that  $1,200  band,  my  bUl  proposes 
that  only  $3  be  withheld  for  every  $4 
earned  above  $3,000  per  annum. 

Unlike  some  proposals  for  liberalizing 
or  repealing  social  security  earnings  lim- 
itations, my  bill  carries  a  very  modest 
price  tag.  Secretary  Cohen,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  social  security  actuaries,  esti- 
mates its  cost  as  only  seven  one-hun- 
dredths  of  1  percent  of  payroU.  This 
means  that  it  could  be  financed  by  rais- 
ing the  social  security  contribution  rate 
by  less  than  4  cents  each  for  the  em- 
ployer and  employee  for  each  $100  paid 
the  employee.  However,  I  do  not  antici- 
pate that  it  will  be  necessary  to  raise 
social  security  contributions  even  by  that 
small  amount,  since  I  believe  these 
changes  could  be  financed  out  of  the 
present  actuarial  surplus. 

I  am  also  contemplating  the  Introduc- 
tion of  additional  legislation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  lessening  the  penalty  presently 
imposed  on  social  security  benefiolarles 
who  continue  to  work  after  claiming 
benefits.  Not  only  do  they  now  forgo 
part  of  the  benefit,  but  they  pay  social 
security  taxes  and  Income  taxes  on  aU 
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oi  their  earnings — wnereu  the  benefits 
are  tax  exempt.  It  would  seem  reason- 
able to  excuse  the  income  tax  on  the 
portion  of  the  earnings  that  is  equivalent 
to  the  benefit  loss. 

Such  a  proposal  could  significantly  re- 
duce the  penalty  for  working  and — un- 
like proposals  for  eliminating  or  greatly 
liberalizing  the  retirement  test — would 
necessitate  absolutely  no  increase  in  so- 
cial security  taxes. 

Whether  social  security  taxes  should 
be  paid  on  the  earnings  that  are  the 
equivalent  of  the  benefit  loss  Is  part  of 
a  larger  question  of  whether  earnings 
after  eligibility  should  be  taxed  for  social 
security  purposes  If  these  earnings  do 
not  result  in  additional  benefits. 

I  exi)ect  to  Introduce  separate  legisla- 
tion to  deal  with  these  questions. 

IV.    WORKINO    WTVXS 

My  fourth  bill  would  eliminate  a  social 
security  ineqxiity  against  married  couples 
where  the  wives  work.  Under  present  law. 
asocial-security  beneficiary's  wife,  if  she 
meets,  eertain  requirements,  is  entitled 
to  receive  a  wife's  benefit  of  50  percent  of 
her  husband's  social  seciulty  benefit,  even 
if  she  herself  never  worked  under  social 
security.  However,  a  wife  who  works 
imder  social  security  coverage  for  long 
enough  to  obtain  a  benefit  on  account 
of  her  own  work  frequently  finds  that 
her  benefit,  after  working  and  making 
contributions,  is  not  as  much  as  her  hus- 
band's benefit,  based  upon  her  husband's 
work,  to  which  she  would  have  been  en- 
titled even  if  she  had  never  worked  and 
contributed  to  social  security.  In  view  of 
this  effect  of  present  law,  many  working 
wives  feel  that  they  should  receive  more 
in  benefits  than  nonworklng  wives,  who 
never  contributed  to  the  social  security 
system. 

The  social  security  bill  I  am  today 
introducing  would  correct  that  Inequi- 
table result.  It  proposes  that  a  married 
couple,  both  of  whom  qualify  for  social 
security  benefits  on  their  own  accounts, 
be  permitted  to  elect  to  combine  their 
earnings  for  purposes  of  computing  their 
social  security  benefits,  and  to  receive  75 
percent  each  of  the  primary  benefit  which 
would  result  if  only  one  of  them  had  that 
amount  of  earnings.  This  would,  of 
course,  be  optional.  If  a  couple  would 
benefit  more  by  merely  receiving  the 
primary  benefit  to  which  each  spouse  is 
entitled,  they  would  not  have  to  elect 
to  combine  their  earnings. 

As  an  example  of  the  unfairness  of  the 
present  law,  assume  that  two  couples 
each  have  a  family  income  of  $400  per 
month,  and  that  they  are  similarly  situ- 
ated in  every  respect  except  that  one 
of  the  husbands  earns  to  total  family 
income  of  $400,  but  that  the  family  in- 
come of  the  other  couple  is  composed  of 
$200  per  month  earned  by  each  the 
husband  and  jrife.  The  benefit  paid  to 
a  person  with  average  monthly  earnings 
of  $200  is  $101.60;  thus,  the  total 
monthly  benefit  payable  on  the  basis  of 
two  earnings  records  of  $200  each  would 
be  $203.20.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
monthly  benefit  payable  to  a  man  with 
average  monthly  earnings  of  $400  is 
$153.60,  and  his  wife  who  never  worked 
can  be  paid  an  additional  benefit  equal 
to  one-half  that  amount — $76.80 — mak- 
ing the  total  monthly  payment  to  that 


couple  $230.40.  This  is  $27.20  a  month 
more  than  is  paid  to  the  other  couple 
who  had  the  same  total  earnings  and 
who  made  the  same  total  contributions, 
but  whose  income  was  earned  equally  by 
the  husband  and  wife.  But,  if  my  bill  is 
enacted,  this  couple  could  elect  to  have 
their  income  treated  as  having  all  been 
earned  by  one  of  the  spouses,  for  pur- 
poses of  determining-  their  entitlement  to 
social  security  benefits. 

To  be  eligible  for  the  election,  the 
working  wife  would  have  to  have  20 
quarters  of  coverage  after  she  reached 
age  50.  The  cost  of  the  proposal  is  sig- 
nificantly reduced  by  limiting  it  to 
couples  who  actually  suffer  a  loss  of  eam^ 
ings  on  the  wife's  retirement. 

Mr.  President,  the  present  discrimina- 
tion against  working  wives  is  not  a  tran- 
sient problem.  More  and  more  wives  are 
working  and,  unless  we  take  remedial 
action,  the  inequity  will  affect  more  and 
more  older  couples  as  time  goes  on. 

In  all  fairness,  this  is  an  improvement 
we  should  enact  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tiuiity. 

v.    ■SMEFll-8    UPON    KBiCAMUACX 

My  final  bill  would  eliminate  the  fea- 
ture In  our  Social  Security  Act  which 
penalizes  elderly  newlyweds.  At  present, 
many  recipients  of  widows'  and  widow- 
ers' social  security  benefits  who  remarry 
find  that  by  doing  so,  they  have  reduced 
or  eliminated  their  social  security  bene- 
fits. This  has  resulted  in  some  wry  ob- 
servations that  it  pays  a  recipient  of 
such  benefits  merely  to  live  with  the  per- 
son whom  he  would  otherwise  wed;  but 
the  problem  is  not  humorous  to  those  af- 
fected by  It. 

Congress  partially  dealt  with  this 
problem  in  1965.  We  inserted  a  provision 
in  the  social  security  amendments  of 
that  year,  which  continues  entitlement  to 
benefits  of  widows  who  remarry  after 
age  60  and  widowers  who  rranarry  after 
age  62.  Since  then,  such  an  individual 
has  not  been  eligible  to  continue  receiv- 
ing fuU  benefits  as  a  widow  or  widower 
but  has  been  entitled  to  either  one-half 
the  retirement  benefit  of  the  former 
spouse  or  a  spouse's  benefit  based  upon 
the  earnings  of  the  present  spouse, 
whichever  benefit  is  larger.  While  a  step 
forward,  that  provision  falls  far  short  of 
eliminating  the  penalty  for  remarrying. 
That  amendment  had  no  effect  upon  the 
penalty  against  widows  who  remarry  be- 
fore reaching  age  60  and  widowers  who 
remarry  before  reaching  62.  Even  those 
who  are  covered  by  the  1965  provision 
can  be  penalized  for  remarrying,  since 
that  amendment  does  not  authorize  pay- 
ment to  them  of  the  same  benefit  they 
were  receiving  before  remarrying,  but 
only  a  smaller  benefit  than  if  they  had 
not  remarried. 

Tl^  bill  I  am  introducing  would  finish 
the  Job  begun  In  1965  by  taking  away  all 
forfeiture  of  benefits  of  widows  and 
widowers  who  remarry. 

Thus  far,  Mr.  President.  I  have 
touched  upon  only  one  of  the  reasons  for 
this  needed  amendment.  Another  reason 
is  that  the  present  requirement  that  a 
widow's  or  widower's  benefit  be  reduced 
upon  remarriage  is  difficult  to  adminis- 
ter. Evidence  of  this  was  provided  last 
summer  In  a  news  article  published  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  August  27,  1968. 


This  article  was  headed  "Some  T3S.  Aid 
Going  to  Widows  In  Error."  I  ask  tmanl- 
mous  consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rscord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
SoMB  V.B.  Am  OoiNO  TO  Wnwws  in  EKsom 

Washoioton,  Aug.  26. — Oovemment  audi- 
tors suggested  today  that  steps  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  widows  from  lUegaUy  get- 
ting l^ederal  benefits  after  remarrlag*. 

A  limited  test  Identified  147  widows  who 
had  received  about  $83,000  In  benefits  al- 
though Ineligible  because  of  remarriage,  the 
Oeneral  Accounting  Office  reported. 

Future  payments  of  about  •1.2-inlIllon 
might  have  been  made,  the  report  said,  II 
these  remarriages  had  not  been  detected. 

The  auditors  said  Social  Security  official, 
acting  on  the  auditors'  findings,  bad  subse- 
quently Identified  about  7.000  widows  who 
were  getting  benefits  to  which  they  were  not 
entlUed. 

In  1967.  five  Federal  agencies  made  pay- 
ments of  about  SI  6-blllion  to  I.8-mllIion 
widows  The  agencies  were  the  Social  Secur- 
ity Administration.  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion. Railroad  Retirement  Board  and  Bureau 
of  Employees'  Compensation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  article  reported  that  the 
General  Accounting  Office  had  found 
that  thousands  of  dollars  of  Federal  ben- 
efits are  being  illegally  paid  to  widows 
who  have  remarried.  This  report  is  easy 
to  believe,  since  it  is  obviously  extremely 
difficult  and  expensive  for  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  to  be  aware  of  re- 
marriages of  thousands  of  widows  and 
widowers,  in  order  that  their  survivors' 
benefits  may  be  reduced  or  eliminated,  as 
present  law  requires.  Enactment  of  my 
proposal  will  make  such  determinations 
imnecessary. 

While  I  am  aware  of  the  Constitu- 
tion's requirement  that  such  legislation 
originate  in  the  House,  I  am  introducing 
my  bills  with  the  hope  that  they  may 
serve  as  a  basis  for  discussion  and  con- 
Ideratlon  of  the  Issues  Involved. 

In  Introducing  these  five  bills,  Mr. 
President,  it  is  my  hope  that  they  will 
help  Congress  to  make  wise  decisions  on 
Improving  our  social  security  laws. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  five 
bills  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  The  bills 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bills 
will  be  printed  In  the  Rccord. 

The  bills  (S.  2270).  to  amend  tlUe  U 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  the 
payment  of  benefits  to  a  married  couple 
on  their  combineo  earnings  record 
where  that  method  of  computation  pro- 
duces a  higher  combined  benefit;  (S. 
2271) ,  to  provide  for  the  conduct  of  cer- 
tain studies  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  with  respect  to 
the  Insurance  program  established  by 
title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act;  'S. 
2272).  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  increase  the  amount  of  the 
insurance  benefits  payable  to  widows  and 
widowers;  (S.  2273),  to  amend  title  n 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  increase 
the  amount  of  earnings  permitted  each 
year  without  deductions  from  benefits 
thereunder;  and  (S.  2274),  to  amend 
title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act  so  as 
to  provide  that  remarriage  shall  not  dis- 
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if 


qualify  an  Individual  from  receiving 
widow's  or  widower's  benefits  thereunder, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey,  were  received,  read  twice  by  their 
titles,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2270 
A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  permit  the  payment  of  benefits  to  a 
married  couple  on  their  combined  earnings 
record  where  that  method  of  computation 
produces  a  higher  combined  benefit 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 202(a)    of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(a)   (1)  Every  individual  who — 
"(A)  Is  a  fully  insured  Individual  (as  de- 
fined In  section  214(a) ), 

"(B)  has  attained  age  62,  and 
"(C)  has  filed  application  for  old-age  In- 
surance benefits  or  was  entitled  to  disability 
Insurance  benefits  for  the  month  preceding 
the  month  in  which  he  atttUned  age  65, 
shall  be  entitled  to  an  old-age  insurance 
benefit  for  each  month  beginning  with  the 
first  month  in  which  such  individual  be- 
comes so  entitled  to  such  insurance  benefits 
and  ending  with  the  month  preceding  the 
month  In  which  he  dies. 

"(3)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (q), 
such  Individual's  old-age  Insurance  benefit 
for  any  month  shaU  be  equal  to  his  primary 
insurance  amount  for  such  month  as  deter- 
mined under  section  216(a),  or  as  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsec- 
tion if  such  paragraph  is  applicable  and  Its 
application  Increases  the  total  of  the 
monthly  insurance  benefits  payable  for  such 
month  to  such  individual  and  his  spouse. 
If  the  primary  insurance  amount  of  an  in- 
dividual for  any  month  Is  determined  under 
paragraph  (3),  the  primary  insurance 
amount  of  his  spouse  for  such  month  shall, 
notwithstanding  the  preceding  sentence,  be 
determined  only  under  paragraph  (3). 

"(3)  If  both  an  Individual  and  his  spouse 
are  entitled  to  benefits  under  this  subsec- 
tion (or  section  233) ,  or  one  of  them  Is  so 
entitled  and  the  other  would  upon  satisfying 
subparagraphs  (A)  and  (C)  of  paragraph 
(1)  be  entitled  to  beiTeflts  \mder  this  sub- 
section, then  (subject  to  paragraph  (4) )  the 
primary  Insurance  amount  of  such  Individ- 
ual, and  the  primary  Insurance  amount  of 
such  spouse  (who  shall  be  deemed  to  be  en- 
titled to  benefits  under  this  subsection, 
whether  or  not  satisfying  such  subpara- 
graphs, beginning  with  the  later  of  the 
month  In  which  such  spouse  attains  age  62 
or  the  month  In  which  such  Individual  be- 
came entitled  to  benefits  under  this  sub- 
section), for  any  month,  shall  each  be  equal 
to  the  amount  derived  by — 

"(A)  adding  together  such  individual's 
average  monthly  wage  agfl  such  spouse's 
average  monthly  wage,  as  determined  under 
section  216(b), 

"(B)  applying  section  216(a)(1)  to  their 
combined  average  monthly  wage  determined 
under  subparagraph  (A)  (subject  to  the  next 
sentence)  as  though  such  combined  average 
monthly  wage  were  such  Individual's  average 
monthly  wage  determined  under  section  215 
(b).and 

"(C)  mxiltlplylng  the  amount  determined 
under  subparagraph  (B)  by  75  percent. 
If  the  combined  average  monthly  wage  re- 
sulting under  subparagraph  (A)  exceeds  the 
average  monthly  wage  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  'maximum  individual  average 
monthly  wage')  that  would  result  under  sec- 
Uon  216(b)  with  respect  to  a  person  who 
became  entitled  to  benefits  under  this  sub- 
section (without  having  established  a  period 
of  disability)  In  the  calendar  year  in  which 
the  primary  insurance  amounts  of  such  In- 
dividual and  spouse  are  determined  under 


tills  paragraph,  and  who  had  the  maxlmtun 
wages  and  self -employment  Income  that  can 
be  counted,  pursuant  to  section  216(e),  In 
all  his  benefit  computation  years,  then  the 
determination  under  subparagraph  (B)  shall 
take  into  account  only  that  part  of  such 
combined  average  monthly  wage  which  la 
equal  to  the  maximum  individual  average 
monthly  wage  but  the  amount  determined 
under  such  subparagraph  shall  be  Increased 
by  25M8  percent  of  the  difference  between 
such  combined  average  monthly  wage  (or 
so  much  thereof  as  does  not  exceed  150  per 
centum  of  the  maximum  Individual  average 
monthly  wage)  and  such  maximum  Individ- 
ual average  monthly  wage  before  applying 
subparagraph  (C).  The  primary  insurance 
amount  of  an  Individual  and  his  spouse  de- 
termined under  this  paragraph  shall  not  be 
■  increased  unless  there  Is  an  Increase  in  the 
primary  Insurance  amount  of  either  of  them 
pursuant  to  provisions  of  this  title  other 
than  this  paragraph. 

•'(4)  Paragraph  (3)  shall  not  apply — 
"(A)  with  respect  to  any  individual  for 
any  month  unless,  prior  to  such  month,  such 
Individual  and  his  spouse  shall  have  each 
acquired,  after  attainment  of  age  60,  not  less 
than  20  quarters  of  coverage  (counting  as 
a  quarter  of  coverage  for  purposes  of  this 
subparagraph  any  quarter  all  of  which  was 
included  in  a  period  of  disability,  as  defined 
In  secUon  216(1) ). 

"(B)  with  respect  to  any  individual  for 
any  month  unless  there  Is  in  effect  with  re- 
spect to  such  month  a  request  filed  (in  such 
form  and  manner  as  the  Secretary  shall  by 
regulaUons  prescribe)  by  such  individual  and 
his  spouse  that  their  primary  Insurance 
amounts  be  determined  under  paragraph  (3) , 
•'(C)  with  respect  to  any  indlvlduall  or  his 
spouse  for  any  month  if  such  Individual  or 
his  spouse  shall  have  Indicated.  In  such  man-  _ 
ner  and  form  as  the  Secretary  shall  by  reg- 
ulations prescribe,  that  he  or  she  does  not 
desire  a  request  filed  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graph (B)  to  be  effective  with  respect  to  such 
month,  or 

"(D)  for  purposes  of  determining  the 
amount  of  any  monthly  benefits  which 
(without  regard  to  section  203(a) )  are  pay- 
able under  the  provisions  of  this  section 
other  than  this  subsection  on  the  basis  of 
the  wages  and  self-employment  Income  of  an 
individual  or  his  spouse." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  202(e)  (2)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"shall  be  equal  to  82  Vi  percent  of  the  primary 
insurance  amount  of  such  deceased  individ- 
ual" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "shall  be 
equal  to  the  larger  of  (A)  82 Vi  percent  of  the 
primary  insurance  amount  of  such  deceased 
Individual  for  such  month  as  determined 
under  section  216(a),  or  (B)  110  percent  of 
the  primary  insurance  amount  of  such  in- 
dividual as  determined  under  subsection  (a) 
(3)  of  this  section  (assuming  for  purposes 
of  this  clause  that  such  subsection  was  ap- 
pUcaoie)  for  the  month  preceding  the  month 
in  which  he  died". 

(b)  SecUon  202(f)  (3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out"  shall  be  equal  to 
82  Vi  percent  of  the  primary  insurance 
amount  of  his  deceased  wife"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "shall  be  equal  to  the  larger 
of  (A)  82^4  percent  of  the  primary  Insurance 
amount  of  his  deceased  wife  for  such  month 
as  determined  under  section  215(a).  or  (B) 
110  percent  of  the  prtmarj'  Insurance  amount 
of  Ills  deceased  wife  as  determined  under 
subsection  (a)(3)  of  this  section  (assum- 
ing for  purposes  of  this  clause  that  such 
subsectloA  was  applicable)  for  the  month 
preceding  the  month  in  which  she  died". 

Skc.  3.  Section  203(a)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3)  and  in- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  ".  or",  and  by  Insert- 
ing after  paragraph  (3)  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(4)  when  the  primary  Insurance  amount 
of  the  insured  individual  Is  determined  un- 


der section  202(a)(3),  such  total  of  ijene- 
fits  for  any  month  shall  not  be  reduced  to 
less  than  the  li^er  of — 

"(A)  the  aqikount  determined  under  this 
subsection  without  regard  to  this  paragraph. 
or 

"(B)  (1)  the  amount  appearing  In  colxm[in 
V  of  the  table  In  section  216(a)  on  the  line 
on  which  appears  In  column  IV  the  amount 
determined  under  subparagraph  (B)  of  such 
section  202(a)(3)  for  such  Individual  and 
his  spouse,  or 

"(11)  If  the  amount  so  determined  under 
such  subparagraph  (B)  does  not  appear  In 
column  IV — 

"(I)  the  amount  appearing  In  Column  V 
on  the  line  on  which  appears  In  column  IV 
the  next  higher  amount,  if  the  amount  so 
determined  under  such  subparagraph  (B)  Is 
less  than  the  last  figure  in  column  IV.  or 
"(II)  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  amount  appearing  on  the  last 
line  of  column  V  as  the  amount  determined 
under  such  subparagraph  (B)  bears  to  the 
amount  appearing  on  the  last  line  of  column 
rv.  if  the  amount  so  determined  under  such 
subparagraph  (B)  is  greater  than  the  last 
figure  in  column  IV." 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  215(f)  (1)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "(or 
section  202(a)  (3) ) "  after  "determined  under 
this  section". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
215(f)(2)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  In- 
serting before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  ",  or  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(3)  of  section  202(a)  if  such  paragraph  is  ap- 
plicable (but  disregarding  any  Increase  which 
might  result  under  ftie  second  sentence  of 
such  paragraph  solely  from  changes  In  the 
maximum  wages  and  self-employment  In- 
come that  can  be  counted  In  the  years  In- 
volved) ". 
^  Sec.  5.  Section  223(a)(2)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"section  216"  the  following:  "or  under  sec- 
tion 202(a)(3)". 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  amendments  madejby  the 
first  three  sections  of  this  Act  sban  apply 
only  with  respect  to  monthly  Insursoice  ben- 
efits under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
for  and  after  the  second  month  following  the 
month  iH  which  this  Act  Is  enacted. 

(b)  li  the  case  of  an  Individual  or  his 
spouse  who  became  entitled  to  benefits  under 
section  202(a)  or  section  223  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  prior  to  the  second  month  fol- 
lowing the  month  In  which  this  Act  Is  en- 
acted (but  without  regard  to  section 
202(J)  (1)  or  section  223(b)  (2)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act) .  the  average  monthly  wage  of 
such  Individual  or  spouse,  as  the  case  may 
be.  for  purposes  of  section  202(a)  (3)  (A)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  shall  be  the  figure 
In  the  column  headed  "But  not  more  than" 
In  coliimn  III  of  the  table  In  section  216(a) 
(1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  in  effect  imme- 
diately prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act  on 
the  line  on  which  In  column  IV  of  such  table 
appears  the  primary  Insurance  amount  of 
such  Individual  or  spouse,  as  the  case  may 
be.  for  the  month  In  which  this  Act  is  en- 
acted, unless  the  average  monthly  wage  of 
such  Individual  or  such  spouse,  as  the  case 
may  be,  is.  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
redetermined  under  section  215(b)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 


S.  2271 
A  bill  to  provide  for  the  conduct  of  certain 
studies  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  with  respect  to  the  In- 
surance program  established  by  title  n  of 
the  Social  Security  Act 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in   Congress   assembled.   That    (a) 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secre- 
tary") shall  conduct  a  study  of  the  various 
means  wliich  might  be  employed  so  as  to 
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proTlde  niota  reguUr  and  automatlo  adjiut- 
manta  In  the  amount*  of  tbe  monthly  inaur- 
ano«  benefits  payable  to  Indlvlduala  under 
title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  aa  tnay  be 
appropriate  to  aaaure  fair  and  equitable  treat- 
ment to  such  Individuals  In  light  of  cbangea 
which  periodically  occur  (A)  In  the  stand- 
ard-of-tlTlng  of  the  populace  aa  a  whole,  (B) 
the  coat-of-llvlng,  (C)  the  coat-of-Uvlng  as 
It  relatea  to  elderly  people  (talcing  into  ac- 
count the  difference  between  the  needs  and 
spending  hablta  of  such  people  and  those  of 
the  populace  aa  a  whole),  (D)  the  average 
wage  earned  by  employed  persona,  and  (E) 
productivity  of  the  work  force.  In  such  study, 
the  Secretary  shall  also  study  the  techniques 
employed  for  the  regular  automatic  adjust- 
ment of  beneflta  payable  under  other  pro- 
grams for  retired,  dependent,  or  disabled 
peraooa  (Including  the  social  secvtrlty  or  simi- 
lar programs  of  foreign  countrlee).  Such 
study  shall  include  an  analysis  and  cost  esti- 
mate for  each  of  the  various  approachee 
which  might  be  employed  to  provide  for 
such  regular  and  automatic  adjustments  In 
monthly  social  security  benefits,  together 
with  an  evaluation  of  each  such  apiKoach 
aa  to  Ita  relative  merits  aa  compared  to  the 
oCher  approaches  Included  In  the  study. 

"(b)  (IT' The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a 
thorough  study  of  the  costs  and  advisability 
of  utilizing  general  revenues  to  finance  part 
of  the  cost  of  the  Insurance  program  estab- 
Ushed  by  title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
Such  study  shall  Include  (but  need  not  be 
limited  to)  the  desirability  and  propriety  of 
utilizing  financing  from  general  revenues  to 
finance  each  of  the  following:  (A)  the  differ- 
ences between  benefits  paid  to  retirees  In  the 
early  decades  of  the  system  and  the  em- 
ployer-employee taxes  paid  on  their  earn- 
ings (plus  accumulated  Interest);  (B)  the 
difference  between  the  employer-employee 
contribution  rate  for  low-paid  workers  and 
the  benefits  they  receive,  aaauming  the  pres- 
ent minimum  and  mlnimums  of  970  and 
•100:  (C)  the  coats  of  t>enefita  payable  to 
dependents  of  Insured  workers:  (D)  liberal- 
izing the  conditions  under  which  Individ- 
uals may  become  entitled  to  beneflta,  for 
example,  at  earlier  ages  or  with  fewer  quar- 
ters of  coverage;  and  (E)  the  payment  of  the 
ooeta  of  administration  of  such  program. 

(2)  In  carrying  out  such  study,  the  Secre- 
tary shall,  with  respect  to  each  proposition 
for  general  revenue  financing  Included  In  the 
study,  study  the  extent,  If  any,  which  such 
proposition,  if  put  Into  effect,  would  reduce 
the  coeta  of  the  Federal  Government  with  re- 
spect to  Its  financial  participation  In  State 
public  Eisslstance  programs. 

( 3 )  The  Secretary  shall  determine  the  moet 
appropriate  procedure  for  the  making  of 
payments  into  the  appropriate  social  secu- 
rity trust  funds  of  any  suma  that  might  be 
contributed  from  general  revenues  to  finance 
any  part  of  the  cost  of  the  Insxirance  pro- 
gram established  by  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  . 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  also  conduct  a 
study  of  the  Insurance  program  established 
by  title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act  with  a 
view  to — 

(1)  determining  the  fea«lblUty  of  paying 
unreduced  benefits  to  individuals  electing 
early  retirement  thereunder  because  of  a  dis- 
ability which  Is  not  sufficiently  severe  to  en- 
title an  Individual  to  disability  Insurance 
benefits  but  Is  a  substantial  handicap  in 
obtaining  or  retaining  employment, 

(2)  exploring  the  ooet  and  other  oonaidera- 
tlons  of  eetabllahing  for  men  (as  is  presently 
the  case  for  women)  of  age  62  as  the  end  of 
the  p«rlod  which  la  used  in  determining 
average  wage  and  Insured  status  under  such 
program,  and 

|3)  exploring  the  coat  and  other  con- 
siderations of  lowering  the  age  at  which 
actuarially  reduced  benefits  are  payable 
under  such  program. 

Skc.  2.  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  fuU 
and  complete  r^>ort  to  the  Congreaa  on  each 


of  the  atudlM  provldMl  for  under  ths  Oiat 
section  of  this  Act,  together  with  bis  views 
and  recommendations  on  each  of  the  mat- 
ters Included  in  each  such  study.  Such  re- 
port on  each  of  such  studies  shall  b«  sul>- 
mlttad  at  the  earUest  pracUcable  date,  but 
in  no  event  later  than  14arch  31,   1970. 

8.  aaTa 

A  bill  to  amend  Utie  n  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  Increase  the  amount  of  the  Insur* 
ance  benefits  payable  to  widows  and  wid- 
owers 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  20a(e)  (1)  and  (2)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "83^ 
percent"  wherever  it  appears  therein  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "100  percent". 

(b)  Section  203(b)  (1)  and  (2)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "82 '/^  percent" 
wherever  It  appears  therein  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "100  percent". 

Sec.  2  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  with  respeot  to  monthly  benefits 
under  section  202  of  the  SoclAl  Security  Act 
for  months  after  the  month  following  the 
month  in  which  this  Act  U  enacted. 

8.  2273 
A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  11  of  the  Social  Security 

Act  to  Increaae  the  amount  of  earnings 

permitted  each   year  without  deductions 

from  benefits  thereunder 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
paragraphs  (1),  (3).  and  (4)  (B)  of  section 
203(f)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "$140"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "$100  or  the  exempt 
amount  (determined  aa  provided  In  para- 
graph (8)  of  tbu  subsection) ." 

(b)  Paragraph  (1)(A)  of  section  203(h) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$140" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$160  or  the 
exempt  amount  (determined  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (8)  of  subsection  (f)  of  this  sec- 
Uon) ". 

(c)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  203(f)  of 
such  Act  Is  further  amended  by  striking  out 
"except  that  of  the  first  $1,200  of  such  ex- 
cess (or  all  such  excesa  If  It  Is  less  than 
$1,200) ,  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  there- 
of shall  not  be  Included."  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  the  following :  "except  that  there 
shall  not  be  Included  in  such  excess — 

"(A)  60  percent  of  the  first  $1,200  of  such 
excess  (or  60  percent  of  all  of  such  ex- 
cess If  It  is  less  than  $1,200) ,  and 

"(B)  (If  such  excess  is  greater  than  $1,300) 
25  percent  of  the  difference  between  such 
excess  and  $1,200." 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
ending  after  December  1909. 

S,  2274 
A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  so  as  to  provide  that  remarriage  shall 
not  disqualify  an  Individual  from  receiving 
widow's  or  widower's  beneflta  thereunder 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  (1) 
section  202(e)(1)(A)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Is  repealed. 

(2)  Section  202(e)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "she  remarries,  dies, 
becomes  entitled  to  an  old-age  Insurance 
beneflt"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "she 
dies,  becomes  entitled  to  an  old-age  Insur- 
ance beneflt". 

(3)  Section  202(e)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  paragraph  (4) 
of  this  subsection". 

(4)  Section  202(e)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (3)  and 
(4)  thereof. 


(b)  (1)  Section  309(f)  (1)  (A)  of  such  Act 
is  r^Maled. 

(3)  Secttcm  303(f)(1)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "he  remarries,  dies, 
or  becomea  entitled  to  an  old-age  insurance 
beneflt"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "he 
dlea,  became*  entitled  to  an  old-age  inaur- 
ance  benefit". 

(3)  Section  202(f)(3)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  paragraph 
(8)". 

(4)  Section  203(f)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (4)  and 
(6)  thereof. 

(c)  (1)  Section  202(s)(3)  of  such  Aot  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Subsection  (f )  (4) . 
and  so  much  of  subsections  (b)(3).  (d)(6), 
(e)(3)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "So 
much  of  subsections  (b)(3),  (d)(6)". 

(2)  Section  202(8)  (3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(e)  (3),". 

(3)  Section  202(k)(3)(B)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  (A)  by  striking  out  "(other  than 
an  Individual  to  whom  subsections  (e)  (4)  or 
(f)(6)  applies)".  In  the  first  sentence,  and 
(B)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence 
thereof. 

(4)  Section  303(k)  (3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  (A)  by  striking  out  the  "(A)"  at 
the  beginning  of  paragraph  (A)  thereof,  and 
(B)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (B)   thereof. 

Sbc.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  monthly  Insurance  beneflta  under  section 
203  of  the  SocUl  Security  Act  beginning 
with  the  second  month  following  the  month 
In  which  this  Act  Is  enacted;  but.  in  the  case 
of  an  individual  who  was  not  entitled  to  a 
monthly  Insurance  beneflt  under  section  203 
(e)  or  (f)  of  such  Act  for  the  first  month 
following  the  month  in  which  this  Act  Is 
enacted,  only  on  the  basis  of  an  application 
flled  in  or  after  the  month  In  which  this 
Aot  Is  enacted. 


S.  2275— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  AUTHORIZE  PAYMENT  OP 
TRAVEL  EXPENSES  OP  APPLI- 
CANTS INVITED  BY  AN  AGENCY 
TO  VISIT  IT  IN  CONNECTION 
WITH  POSSIBLE  EMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President.  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code, 
to  authorize  payment  of  travel  expenses 
of  applicants  Invited  by  an  agency  to 
visit  It  In  connection  with  possible  em- 
ployment. The  bill  Is  being  Introduced  at 
the  request  of  the  Chairman  of  the  UJ3. 
Civil  Service  Commission.  An  identical 
proposal  submitted  to  the  90th  Congress 
was  introduced  in  the  House  as  HM. 
9382. 

According  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission,  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is 
to  Improve  the  ability  of  the  Pederal 
Government  to  attract  able  scientists 
and  engineers.  Its  enactment  is  recom- 
mended by  many  Federal  agencies,  in- 
cluding the  following  major  employers 
of  scientists  and  engineers:  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
Veterans'  Administration.  Federal  Avi- 
ation Administration,  and  the  Depart- 
ments of  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  Agricul- 
ture, Interior,  Commerce,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

These  agencies  have  found  that  inabil- 
ity to  pay  travel  expenses  for  applicants 
in  shortage  category  fields  is  the  govern- 
ing factor  in  hundreds  of  declinations  of 
Job  offers  each  year.  If  enacted,  this  leg- 
islation would  place  Government  labora- 
tories on  a  more  equal  footing  with  pri- 
vate industry,  which  for  some  time  has 
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provided  expense-paid  plant  vlalts  to 
promising  candidates,  as  an  aid  in 
recruitment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
from  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission, 
dated  March  20,  1969,  and  the  text  of  the 
bill,  together  with  a  section  analysis  and 
a  statement  of  purpose  which  sets  forth 
additional  Justification  and  background 
on  the  proposed  legislation,  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point,  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill, 
sectlon-by-section  analysis,  statement  of 
purpose,  and  letter  will  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2275)  to  amend  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  pay- 
ment of  travel  expenses  of  applicants 
invited  by  an  agency  to  visit  it  in  con- 
nection with  possible  employment,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  RiBicoiT,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  2276 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
section  6723  of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Subsection  (d)  Is  redesignated  as  sub- 
section "(e)". 

(2)  Subsection  (e)  Is  redesignated  as  sub- 
section "(f)",  and  amended  by  striking  out 
"subsection  (a)"  and  Inserting  "subsections 
(a)  and  (d)"  In  place  thereof. 

(3)  The  following  new  subsection  Is  In- 
serted after  subsection  (c) :  "(d)  Under  such 
regulations  as  the  President  may  prescribe, 
an  agency  may  pay  from  Its  appropriations 
travel  expenses  of — 

"(1)  an  Individual,  while  away  from  his 
home  or  regular  place  of  employment,  who 
Is  found  qualified;  or 

"(2)  a  student  while  away  from  his  home 
or  temporary  residence  during  the  school 
term,  who  tentatively  Is  found  qualified  sub- 
ject to  completion  of  his  education; 
to  serve  in  a  position  in  the  competitive 
service  for  which  the  Commission  deter- 
mine* there  is  a  manpower  shortage  and 
who  \a  invited  by  the  agency  to  visit  It  In 
connection  with  possible  employment.  Travel 
expenses  payable  under  this  subsection  may 
Include  the  per  diem  and  mileage  allow- 
ances authorized  for  employees  by  subchap- 
ter I  of  this  chapter.  Advances  of  funds  may 
be  made  for  the  expenses  authorized  by  this 
subsection  to  the  extent  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 6724(f)  of  this  title," 

(4)   The  catchllne  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"S5733.  Travel  and  transportaUon  expenses 
of  new  appointees,  student  train- 
ees,    and     proposed     appointees; 
manpower   shortage    positions", 
(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  67  la  amended 
by  striking  out: 

"6723.  Travel  and  transportation  expenses  of 
new  appointees  and  student  train- 
ees; manpower  shortage  positions." 
and  Inserting  in  place  thereof: 
"6723.  Travel  and  transportation  expenses  of 
new   appointees,   student   trainees, 
and  proposed  appointees;  manpower 
\  shortage  positions." 

The  material  presented  by  Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF  follows : 


U.8.  Civn.  SXKVICX  COMJflSSION. 

Washington,  March  20, 1969. 
Hon.  Spxao  T.  AoNXW, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

DxAK  Me.  Pressotnt:  The  Commission  Is 
submitting  for  the  consideration  of  the  Con- 
gress proposed  legislation  "To  amend  title 
6,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  payment 
of  travelvf  xpenses  of  applicants  Invited  by  an 
agency  t*  visit  It  In  connection  with  pos- 
sible employment."  An  Identical  proposal 
submitted  to  the  90th  Congress  was  intro- 
duced In  the  House  as  H.R.  9383.  There  are 
enclosed:  (1)  a  draft  bill;  (2)  a  section  anal- 
ysis of  the  proposed  bill:  and  (3)  a  statement 
of  purpose  and  justification. 

The  proposed  bill  would  significantly  Im- 
prove the  ability  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  attract  able  scientists  and  engineers.  Its 
enactment  is  recommended  by  many  Federal 
agercles,  including  the  following  major  em- 
ployers of  scientists  and  engineers:  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  Federal  Aviation  Agency, 
and  the  Departments  of  Army.  Navy,  Air 
Force,  Agriculture.  Interior,  Commerce,  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

These  agencies  have  found  that  Inability 
to  pay  travel  expenses  for  applicants  in  short- 
age category  fields  Is  the  governing  factor  In 
hundreds  of  declinations  of  job  offers  each 
year.  If  enacted,  this  legislation  would  place 
Government  laboratories  on  a  more  equal 
footing  with  private  Industry,  which  for  some 
time  has  provided  expense  paid  plant  visits 
to  promising  candidates  as  an  aid  in  recruit- 
ment. 

This  Is  a  recruiting  practice  which  can 
easily  tip  the  balance  of  a  person's  decision. 
It  resolves  any  doubts  he  may  have  about  the 
worksite,  working  conditions,  associates  and 
the  community  In  which  he  will  live.  Any  em- 
ployer who  leaves  an  applicant  uncertain  In 
these  matters  Is  at  a  serious  disadvantage. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that 
there  would  be  no  objection  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Administration's  program  to  the 
submission  of  the  proposal. 

A  similar  letter  Is  being  sent  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
By  direction  of  the  Commission: 
Sincerely  yours, 

ROBZ3T  E.  Hampton,  Chairman. 

Section  Analysis 


The  draft  blU  amends  section  6723  of  title 
6,  United  States  Code,  by  redesignating  two 
subsections  and  by  inserting  a  new  subsec- 
tion. 

Subsections  (d)  and  (e)  are  redesignated 
as  subsections  (e)  and  (f)  respecUvely.  Re- 
deslgnatlon  Is  necessary  to  permit  Insertion  of 
the  new  subsection  (d)  in  the  most  logical 
place  In  the  section. 

A  new  subsection  (d)  la  added  author- 
izing the  payment  of  travel  expenses  of  per- 
sons In  shortage  occupations  who  are  In- 
vited to  visit  agencies  or  Installations  in 
connection  with  possible  employment.  Such 
payments  of  travel  expenses  would  be  dis- 
cretionary with  the  prospective  employing 
agency,  but  could  be  made  only  after  It  was 
first  determined  that  the  person  invited  to 
visit  the  agency  was  found  qualified  ( or  stu- 
dents found  tentatively  qualified,  subject  to 
completion  of  education)  by  an  appropriate 
civil  service  examining  office.  Including 
boards  of  civil  service  examiners  and  inter- 
agency boards.  The  position  would  have  to 
be  one  in  the  competitive  civil  service  which 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  has  placed 
in  the  manpower  shortage  category. 

New  subsection  (d)  docs  not  provide  au- 
thority for  payment  to  applicants  being  con- 
sidered for  employment  in  the  excepted  serv- 
ice, or  in  those  positions  in  the  competitive 
service  filled  pursuant  to  6  U.S.C.  3104  and 
10  VS.t.  1581.  The  ComptroUer  General  has 
ruled  that  In  filling  these  positions,  where 
the  responsibUlty  for  recr\iitment  and  selec- 


tion la  vested  In  the  agencies,  the  payment 
by  them  of  any  necessary  expenses  Incident 
to  the  determination  of  the  qualification  of 
applicants  is  proper  if  funds  otherwise  are 
available  therefor. 

Payment  for  travel  expenses  would  be  pro- 
vided in  accordance  with  the  travel  regula- 
tions currently  applicable  to  Federal  em- 
ployees. 

Statement  or  Purpose  and  JtrsxincATiON 

PX7RPOSE 

To  Improve  the  ability  of  Federal  agencies 
to  recruit  well-qualified  persons  in  shortage 
occupations. 

JUSTUnCATION  — 

The  need  for  well-qualified  professional 
and  technical  employees  continues  at  a  high 
level  and  shows  no  sign  of  diminishing.  De- 
partment of  Labor  manpower  estimates  for 
the  economy  as  a  whole  predict  a  45%  in- 
crease in  employment  In  professional  and 
technical  occupations  during  the  decade  from 
1966-1975.  This  growth  has  several  major 
causes.  Including  the  rapid  expansion  in  re- 
search and  development  activities,  the  tre- 
mendously rapid  Increase  in  application  of 
technological  Improvements,  and  the  Increas- 
ing size  and  complexity  of  business  organiza- 
tions. 

Current  CommlBSion  projections  of  Federal 
manpower  requirements  Indicate  that  by 
fiscal  year  1971  agency  needs  lor  mathema- 
ticians, engineers,  scientists  and  medical  per- 
sonnel will  increase  by  at  least  10%.  Demand 
for  social  scientists  and  technicians  will  be 
equally  high.  Despltef  increased  college  en- 
rollments, and  even  with  greatly  Increased 
recruiting  efforts,  it  Is  quite  likely  that  Fed- 
eral needs  for  top  flight  scientific  and  tech- 
nical personnel  will  not  be  fully  met. 

To  Federal  recruiting  officials,  these  fore- 
casts can  only  mean  that  competition  for 
highly  trained  and  specialized  personnel  will 
remain  very  high.  Our  Federal  laboratories 
must  have  technically  trained  and  highly 
skiUed  employees  if  we  are  to  be  successful  in 
such  critical  endeavors  as  medical  research, 
military  preparedness,  and  space  activities. 

The  Federal  Government  should  be  able  to 
attract  Its  fair  share  of  the  best  talent  that 
our  colleges  and  universities  are  producing. 
In  occupations  in  which  there  are  numeri- 
cal shortages,  there  often  are  even  more  seri- 
ous shortages  of  quality.  Industry  makes  spe- 
cial efforts  to  attract  the  superior  quality 
graduate.  The  Government  as  an  employer 
must  do"  all  that  It  can  to  attract  highly 
talented  men  and  women. 

Authorizing   agencies   to   pay   travel    and 
transportation   expenses   of   new    employees 
to  the  first  post  of  duty  (Pubfic  Law  86-587) 
was  a  stride  forward  In  placing  the  Federal 
Government  in  a  more  competitive  position 
with  industry.  However,  inability  to  pay  In- 
terview expenses  remains  a  serious  obstacle. 
Therefore,  major  Federal  employers  of  scien- 
tists, engineers  and  other  personnel  in  short 
supply    (Departments    of    Army,    Navy,    Air 
Force,      Interior,     Agriculture,      Commerce, 
Health,    Education,    and    Welfare,    National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  Vet- 
erans Administration,  and  Federal  Aviation 
Agency)   have  recommended  that  legislation 
be  sought  to  authorize  payment  for  travel  ex- 
penses of  certain  applicants  invited  to  visit 
the  agency  to  discuss  employment. 
Why  is  this  authority  needed? 
■  (1)   To  more  nearly  meet  competition  from 
private  industry.  Private  Industry  has  recog- 
nized that  the  kind  of  equipment  a  man  wUl 
have  to  work  with,  who  his  co-workers  wlU 
be,  and  the  kind  of  living  conditions  bis  fam- 
ily will  have  can  all  be  Important  factors  In 
selling  him  on  a  particular  Job.  Twenty-five 
of  twenty-six  large  AEC  contractors  pay  the 
cost  of  travel  to  their  plants  or  laboratories 
in  connection  with  recruitment  for  Impor- 
tant positions.  Research   and  development 
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contr»otora  for  the  military  servlcM  provide 
such  travel  expenses,  and  other  private  flrma 
advertlae  that  expenaea  of  a  vlalt  to  the  com- 
pany  before  employment  will  be  paid. 

A  report  of  college  placement  bureaiu  com- 
piled 3  years  ago  Indicated  that  more  than 
80""^  of  employers  who  recnilt  on  their 
campuMs  provide  for  plant  visits  at  company 
expense.  A  1968  PrenUce-Hall  survey  of  131 
companies  found  that  87%  of  them  pay 
some  or  all  of  an  applicant's  expenses  for  a 
plant  Interview.  Of  these  121  employers.  74% 
pay  all  expenses  (Including  transportation, 
meals,  lodging,  and  Incidentals),  75<7c  pay 
for  meals.  76%  pay  for  lodging  and  85%  pay 
for  transportatlcn.  A  recent  CSC  study  of 
seven  large  private  employers  and  two  large 
public  entitles  revealed  that  all  nine  of  these 
pay  the  cost  of  transportation  for  plant  visits 
In  screening  candidates  for  college  level  entry 
Jobs. 

(3)  To  acquaint  applicants  with  oppor- 
tunities presented  by  Government  employ- 
ment. In  addition  to  the  advantage  of  offer- 
ing the  rewards  of  public  service — a  factor 
which  draws  more  young  people  to  the  Fed- 
eral service  each  year — Government  employ- 
ment often  provides  unique  challenges  and 
opportunities. 

This  Is 'especially  true  In  the  scientific  and 
engineering  fields.  These  benefits  can  be 
made  so  much  more  apparent  In  a  plant  visit 
that  they  can  often  more  than  compensate 
for  the  slightly  lower  starting  salaries  In  the 
Federal  Government.  (The  Army  Materiel 
Conunand  reports  a  dllTerence  of  $3,253  per 
year  at  G8-5  and  $1,000  per  year  at  GS-7 
with  the  average  Industrial  starting  .salary 
for  Bachelor  level  technical  graduates  In  the 
1967  fiscal  year.) 

(3)  To  obtain  a  greater  number  of  highly 
qualified  applicants.  The  demand  for  tech- 
nical talent  Is  such  that  the  well-qualified 
scientist  or  engineer  does  not  have  to  go 
looking  for  a  Job — the  Job  goes  looking  for 
him.  Recruiting  such  a  person  often  becomes 
a  "selling"  Job. 

Ta  today's  market  most  scientists  and  engi- 
neers will  not  make  a  decision  on  their  pro- 
fessional career  without  personally  visiting 
the  place  of  employment.  It  Is  only  natural 
:o  accept  an  offer  from  Industry,  where  the 
applicant  has  visited  the  plant  and  met  the 
officials.  In  preference  to  an  offer  from  a  dis- 
tant and  unknown  Federal  laboratory,  even 
though  the  work  at  the  Federal  agency  may 
appear  to  be  more  Inteiestlng  and  offer  more 
challenge.  Federal  laboratories,  equipment, 
and  physical  plant  often  surpass  the  best 
In  private  Industry,  and  these  things  can  be 
a  powerful  Inducement  for  able  scientists 
and  engineers.  But  this  advantage  Is  lost 
unless  we  are  aMe  to  bring  qualified  persons 
In  to  see  them,  and  in  appropriate  cases  to 
pay  their  travel  expenses. 

Similarly,  applicants  on  civil  service  llsu 
of  ellglbles  who  appear  to  be  well-qualified, 
but  who  are  not  available  for  Interview,  are 
often  passed  over  for  persons  not  as  well- 
qualified,  but  who  were  interviewed.  Federal 
employers  also  do  not  want  to  buy  without 
looking  and  this  niay  result  In  the  Federal 
Government  not  selecting  the  best  available 
person. 

It  has  been  the  experience  of  Federal  em- 
ployers In  recent  years  that  Inability  to  pay 
these  expenses  Is  the  governing  factor  In  nu- 
merous declinations  of  Job  offers.  To  cite  a 
few  examples: 

Navy  repcM-ted  736  declinations  out  of  the 
945  offers  made  by  5  of  their  biggest  labs. 
Without  exception,  the  labs  specified  nonpay- 
ment of  preemployment  Interview  expenses 
as  a  primary  reason  for  these  declinations. 

The  Army  Materiel  Command  reported  that 
32%  of  all  those  Inexperienced  scientists  and 
engineers  declining  Job  offers  listed  the  lack 
of  oMwrtunlty  to  visit  the  work  site  at  gov- 
ernment expense  as  their  main  reason  for 
declination. 

One  Air  Force  Installation  reported  losing 
an  average  of  25  qualified   research  people 


per  year  to  Industry  because  of  the  Inability 
to  pay  expenses  for  a  plant  Interview. 

All  Naval  recruiting  activities — 65  In 
total — mentioned  inability  to  pay  preem- 
ployment interview  expenses  as  a  major  rea- 
son for  declinations  by  qualified  applicants 
In  shortage  categories. 

74%  of  all  Army  Materiel  Command  appll- 
oanu  declining  offers  reported  that  they  had 
visited  the  organisation  whose  offer  they  sub- 
sequently accepted.  Moreover,  respondents 
visited  an  average  of  five  companies  each  at 
company  expense. 

These  Uluitratloiu  are  Indicative  of  the 
need  for  authority  to  pay  preemployment  In- 
terview expenses.  Total  figures  wotild  un- 
doubtedly be  much  higher.  We  can  only  con- 
clude from  such  examples  that  the  ^deral 
Government  has  lost  opportunities  to  ob- 
tain professional  talent  of  high  quality  by 
Inability  to  pay  Interview  expenses. 

(4)  To  place  the  right  man  in  the  right 
position.  This  Is  particularly  Important  for 
the  higher-grade,  specialized,  research  posi- 
tions, and  Is  critical  In  the  selection  of  a 
scientist  to  be  a  member  of  a  research  team 
where  the  ability  to  function  In  the  partic- 
ular working  environment  Is  extremely  Im- 
portant. Such  Interviews  enable  a  larger 
group  to  talk  to  the  candidates  and  thereby 
provide  a  broader  base  for  evaluating  per- 
sonal quallfloatlons.  Multiple  evaluations 
may  also  resxilt  In  consideration  for  alter- 
native positions  at  the  Installation. 

(5)  To  eliminate  misconceptions  tohich  we 
knoto  exist  in  the  minds  of  some  applicants 
concerning  Federal  employment  in  general 
or  employment  at  particular  locations. 

(6)  To  keep  turnover  at  a  minimum,  par- 
ticularly at  isolated  locations.  Despite  agency 
efforts  to  give  prospective  employees  com- 
plete and  factual  Information  about  the 
working  and  living  conditions  at  Isolated 
Installations,  employees  sometimes  resign 
shortly  after  reporting  for  duty.  This  Is  very 
costly.  Personal  Interviews  at  the  work  site 
will  tend  to  uncover  these  sources  of  poten- 
tial dissatisfaction  before  the  appointment  Is 
made. 

What  are  Federal  agencies  doing  in  the 
absence  of  authority  to  pay  for  intervieto 
expenses? 

Federal  recruiters,  when  visiting  colleges 
and  through  telephone  calls  and  correspond- 
ence, make  every  reasonable  effort  to  en- 
courage prospects  to  visit  the  work  site  at 
their  own  expense.  The  distance  Involved  Is 
an  Important  factor  In  these  efforts.  Results 
are  often  disappointing. 

One  Naval  activity  reports:  "We  have  In 
our  files  dosens  of  letters  from  applicants 
who  have  naively  requested  to  visit  the  lab- 
oratory at  Government  expense.  They  assume 
that  this  Is  standard  practice,  as  It  Is  in 
industry.  When  we  disillusioned  them,  theU 
candidacy,  with  rare  exception,  came  to  an 
abrupt  end." 

In  the  absence  of  authority  to  pay  ex- 
penses for  preemployment  Interviews,  some 
agencies  now  conduct  essential  Interviews 
near  the  applicant's  home.  Interviews  are 
conducted  by  agency  officials  who  may  be 
traveling  In  the  area  for  other  purposes  or 
who  may  be  making  the  trip  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  conducting  the  interviews.  "Cour- 
tesy" Interviews  are  conducted  by  officials 
of  a  nearby  Installation  of  the  same  agency 
as  the  prospective  employer.  However,  both 
kinds  of  Interviews  have  serious  disadvan- 
tages. In  addition  to  the  absence  of  personal 
contact  between  employer  and  applicant: 

(1)  "Courtesy"  Interviewers  are  usually 
not  familiar  with  actual  working  and  living 
conditions  at  the  recruiting  Installation: 

(2)  Selecting  officials  are  reluctant  to  de- 
pend on  the  Judgment  of  a  disinterested 
third  party,  particularly  for  high-level,  spe- 
cialized posltlons; 

(3)  There  Is  no  opportunity  to  make  mul- 
tiple evaluations  of  a  candidate; 

(4)  Time  delays  and  some  expense  are 
encountered  In  arranging  with  third  parties 


to  conduct  interviews  and  to  furnish  results 
to  recruiting  Installations; 

(5)  There  are  travel  costs  for  Interview- 
ing officials; 

(6)  In  research  organizations  It  Is  partlcu- 
arly  desirable  that  Interviews  be  conducted 
by  key  staff  members  who  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  research  programs  and 
can  discuss  them  In  terms  of  the  technical 
knowledge  of  the  candidates.  When  these 
key  officiate  must  travel  extensively  to  con- 
duct Interviews,  much  of  their  time  used  for 
this  purpose  could  otherwise  have  been 
proflUbiy  devoted  to  program  duties  at  the 
work  site. 

What  has  been  the  experience  of  Federal 
agencies  now  authoriged  to  pay  these  ex- 
penses? 

Federal  agencies  are  authorized  to  pay  nre- 
employment  Interview  expenses  when  con- 
slderlng  candidates  for  employment  to  posl- 
Uons   excepted    from    the   competitive   clvU 

^Ll^.^^u^^,**'"'^^  poaitlons,  where  the 
responsibility  for  determining  the  quallflca- 
tlons  of  appucanu  U  vested  In  the  agencSs. 
the  payment  by  them  of  any  neces^y  ex- 
pense.  incident  to  the  determlnttTon  is 
fhe^for."    '""""    °*»»«^»«»    ««     ''•Stable 

ci.2*^.^  !r*'^  ***•  principal  excepted  ageu- 
sh!?w  .»,  »°rKT*  P*"*  preemployment  travel 
show  that  this  right  has  been  used  carefully 

h«.  ^"*"^''y-  ^°  complaint*  Of  abu« 
^v^been  made  to  the  General  Accounting 

iJ^lTi'f  V^^l  Authority-All  positions 
l^niyf  ,T  '°  ^^  excepted  service.  TVA 
Sfii^vi'  *^\'  P«y«"nt  for  interview  expense 
may  be  authorized  when  deemed  by  the  di! 
nslon  incumng  the  expense  to  be  nece^Ty 
in  the  conduct  of  official  business  Ejroeri; 
171^°J  '^/t,  *!r  '''^"^^  ""^  appi^fanfKe 
li  ^  ,o«^°'*^*"°°  "  P»y  «"«=»>  expense? 
ILJZ,  ^°^-  ^*  ^'^  175  employWin 
shortage  categories  and  authorized  preem- 
ployment travel  for  68  applicants 
in  i^trfjr^  Commi^rton-All  position. 
Z.^ri^^  f  ^*^*  excepted  service.  AEC  re- 
ports that   the  authority  to  pay  these  «- 

has  been  found  necessary  in  the  current 
competitive  market  for  "quality"  canmdTS 

Suo^°°t.'"7'*  ''  no?  consider^  a?^: 
dlUonal  cost.  In  most  Instances,  in  lieu 
thereof,  AEC  would  have  to  send  a  repre" 
sentat  ve  to  Interview  the  candldati  t"  m- 
flS  ""  «'l«<J'^ate  evaluation  of  his  quaT- 
flcauons.  The  cost  then  would  Include  not 
only  travel  expenses  for  AEC's  rep««nu! 
tl ve,  but  also  his  salary  oprBsenta- 

In  FT  1967  AEC  hired  277  shortage  cate- 

mJnr!^.''i2'^  *"**  authorized  preemploy- 
ment interview  expenses  for  85  applicant 

of  "^L^'h"?*  ■'^*"  °^  *°y  **»"«  0°  tlio  part 
Of  candidates,  such  as  travel  for  their  owa 
pleasure  or  convenience.  Candidates  who 
have  accepted  Invitation  travel  for  inter- 
ment  """""^  accepted  offers  of  employ- 

Veterans-  ^dministrof  ion— Physicians,  den- 
tists, and  nurses  In  the  Department  of  Medl- 
cine  and  Surgery  are  In  the  excepted  service 
VA  uses  Its  authority  Infrequently  but  re- 
gards It  as  an  Important  recruiting  factor  In 
the  cases  where  It  Is  needed.  In  FY  1967  VA 
only  used  Its  authority  to  pay  expenses"  for 
46  applicants  but  It  hired  5,195  employees  In 
shortage  categories.  j''^  lu 

How  would  the  proposed  legislation  be  ad- 
ministered? 

Regulations  governing  travel  under  the 
proposed  legislation  would  be  prescribed  by 
the  Director,  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  who  now 
has  the  responsibility  for  prescribing  other 
travel  regulations. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  already  de- 
termines those  positions  which  fall  Into  the 
category  of  "manpower  shortages"  for  pur- 
poses of  payment  of  travel  and  transportation 
expenses  of  new  employees  to  first  poet  of 
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duty  (PubUo  Law  8«-«87) .  This  rasponstbUlty 
is  not  treated  Ughtly.  There  Is  a  detaUed  pro- 
cedure followed  In  making  these  determina- 
tions and  the  same  procedure  would  be  fol- 
lowed in  authorlalng  payment  of  preemploy- 
ment travel  expenses. 

Under  this  procedure  agencies  have  to  fur- 
nish to  the  Civil  Service  Commlaalon  in  od- 
t>an«e  a  statement  showing  the  extent  of  the 
shortage  by  position  and  location.  The  agency 
justification  must  include  such  Information 
as: 

The  total  number  of  Incumbents  In  the 
agency  In  the  area  In  question; 

The  number  of  existing  and  anticipated 
vacancies  in  the  next  12  months; 

The  length  of  time  active  but  unsuccessful 
recruiting  has  been  conducted; 

The  declinations  because  of  lack  of  pay- 
ment of  travel  and  transportation  funds; 

A  statement  on  the  extent  and  nature  of 
recruiting  efforts  and  the  results  obtained 
from  the  use  of  paid  and  free  advertising, 
contacts  with  schools,  contacts  with  the  local 
State  Employment  Service,  etc.; 

The  extent  to  which  It  has  been  necessary 
to  recruit  outside  of  the  area  In  which  the 
vacancy  exists; 

Information  on  internal  efforts  to  relieve 
the  shortage  such  as  job  engineering  and  up- 
grading the  skills  of  people  already  employed; 
and 

The  general  quality  of  recruits  obtained 
and  the  prospects  for  obtaining  better  ones 
If  travel  costs  are  paid. 

In  evaluating  agency  requests  the  Com- 
mission Independently  examines  existing  reg- 
isters to  see  how  many  qualified  people  are 
actually  available,  and  how  well  qualified 
they  are.  As  circumstances  require  other  per- 
tinent sources  of  Information  are  checked 
such  as  the  U.S.  Employment  Service  and  the 
latest  literature  on  the  subject. 

Funds  to  pay  travel  costs  authorized  by 
the  draft  bill  would  be  secured  by  Indlvldtial 
agencies  through  their  appropriation  re- 
quests to  the  Congress.  Necessity  for  justify- 
ing funds  to  be  used  for  this  purpose  and  the 
generally  limited  amounts  of  agency  travel 
funds  In  relation  to  travel  needs  will  assure 
that  Individual  agencies  administer  these 
provisions  In  the  best  Interests  of  the 
agency  and  the  Federal  Service.  The  require- 
ment that  applicants  must  first  be  found 
qualified  by  a  clvU  service  examining  office 
Is  added  assurance  that  these  Interviews 
would  come  at  a  point  Just  short  of  actual 
emplojrment  In  the  competitive  service. 

Students  often  express  an  interest  in  the 
Federal  service  some  months  before  they 
are  scheduled  to  complete  their  education. 
The  proposed  legislation  has  been  drafted 
so  as  not  to  preclude  from  coverage  this 
very  Important  group  of  applicants  who  are 
considered  "tentatively  qualified".  This 
means  they  have  taken  and  passed  any 
required  test  and  have  l>een  rated  qualified 
by  an  examining  office.  To  be  fully  qualified 
they  only  need  to  finish  the  last  few  weeks 
of  their  education  and  receive  their  degree. 
These  applicants,  still  in  school,  but  about 
to  begin  their  working  careers,  comprise  one 
of  the  Government's  most  Important  recruit- 
ment sources  for  engineer  and  scientific 
positions.  Because  of  the  Intense  competi- 
tion with  industry  recruiters  for  this  par- 
ticular group  of  applicants,  it  is  essential 
that  Federal  agencies  be  able  to  extend 
preemployment  interview  Invitations  to  the 
students  some  weeks,  or  months,  before 
graduation. 

What  will  be  the  cost? 
The  estimated  6,250  payments  to  prospec- 
tive employees  would  come  out  of  agency 
travel  appropriations  and  amovint  to  about 
$970,000  per  year.  The  actual  amount,  how- 
ever, would  be  controlled  by  the  Congress 
through  its  acceptance  of  agency  reqnesta 
for  travel  appropriations.  Preeent  estimates 
are  based  on  the  current  list  of  "manpower 
shortage"  occupations  and  agency  estUnates 
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of  cost  and  probable  use  of  authority  to 
pay  preemployment  Interview  expenses. 
These  estimates  do  not  take  into  accoiint 
certain  significant  savings  that  can  be 
expected,  as  for  example: 

Decreases  in  travel  expenses  of  agency  ad- 
ministrative officials  who  would  no  longer 
find  it  necessary  to  go  to  the  applicant  to 
conduct  essential  interviews. 

DecreJasee  In  travel  expenses  and  loss  of 
working  time  of  key  scientists  who  would 
not  be  taken  from  their  regular  duties  to 
travel  about  the  country  conducting  inter- 
views. 

Decreases  In  turnover  (especially  at 
Isolated  locations)  becatise  applicants  will 
have  a  clearer  view  of  actual  living  and 
working  conditions  and  can  better  decide 
whether  or  not  they  wish  to  accept  the  Job 
offered. 

Greater  benefits  from  the  funds  already 
spent  on  recruiting  because  many  applicants, 
who  now  go  through  the  Initial  Interview 
stage  but  drop  out  when  they  find  no  op- 
portunity to  visit  the  work  site  at  Govern- 
ment expense,  will  go  on  to  probable 
employment. 

The  present  experience  of  the  excepted 
agencies  TVA,  AEC,  and  VA  show  their  ex- 
peitses  to  be  under  our  estimate  of  about 
$165  per  trip.  The  average  cost  reported  for 
each  preemployment  interview  traveler  was 
for  AEC  $117.87,  for  TVA  $67.81,  and  for 
VA  $133.13.  Therefore  we  feel  our  estimate 
is  a  generous  one. 

It  Is  expected  that  costs  would  be  absorbed 
in  the  regular  travel  budgets  of  the  agen- 
cies concerned,  and  that  no  special  appro- 
priation would  be  needed. 

The  agency's  ablUty  to  reimburse  an  ap- 
plicant for  his  Interview  expenses  might 
well  tip  the  scale  in  favor  of  his  accepting 
a  "manpower  shortage"  category  position.  In 
this  event,  the  money  would  be  well  spent. 


a  2277— INTRODUCTION  OP  THE  EX- 
CESS WAR  PROFITS  TAX  ACT  OP 
1969 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  establish  an 
emergency  tax  on  excess  war  profits.  I 
am  proposing  this  temporary  measure  aa 
an  alternative  to  the  surtax  charge  on 
personal  income. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  a  tax  on  exces- 
sive corporate  profits,  induced  by  war- 
time military  spending,  is  a  more  equit- 
able means  of  financing  our  war  effort 
than  extension  of  the  surtax  levy  on  in- 
dividual incomes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  which  I 
now  send  to  the  desk  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
Mr.  President,  joining  me  in  cosponsor- 
ing  the  measure  are  Senators  Church, 
Mansfield,  Hart,  Nelson,  Mondale,  Pul- 
BRIGHT,  Anderson,  McGee,  Moss,  Mtjskie, 

INOUYE,  YARBOROUGH,  GRAVEL,  YOUNG  Of 

Ohio,  and  Randolph. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  true  financial 
sense,  a  war  is  never  over.  The  costs  do 
not  end  with  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 
There  are  long-term  charges — ^veterans 
benefits,  medical  treatment,  hospital  up- 
keep— ^whlch  will  be  borne  by  our  chil- 
dren and  their  children  after  them.  To- 
day, 15  years  after  the  Korean  war 
ceasefire,  veterans  assessments  incurred 
during  that  confiict  still  cost  us  over  $700 
million  annually. 

We  can  put  off  for  now  the  question  of 
who  shall  pay  for  these  relenUen 
costs.  But  we  cannot  postpone  a  decision 
on  how  to  finance  current  combat  opera- 


tions. Each  year  the  war  in  Vietnam  costs 
the  United  States  over  $30  billion— 
roughly  one-sixth  of  all  Federal  outlays. 

I  think  it  is  time  for  American  indus- 
try, which  has  enjoyed  an  unprecedented 
33  percent  rise  in  net  after-taxes  profits 
since  the  combat  escalation  of  1965,  to 
assume  more  of  the  tax  burden  gen- 
erated by  the  war. 

And  I  think  it  is  time  to  relieve  the 
middle  and  low-income  taxpayers  of  the 
war  costs  he  must  carry  in  the  form  of 
the  surtax  charge,  the  infiation  which 
cuts  so  cruelly  into  the  income  of  the 
poor  and  the  elderly,  and  the  high  and 
increasing  interest  rates  of  all  categories. 

This  bUl,  the  Excess  War  Profits  Tax 
Act  of  1969,  provides  for  a  long-over- 
due equitable  reassignment  of  our  war- 
time revenue  demands. 

HISTOKT 

In  his  tax  message  of  April  22,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  said: 

While  we  mtist  maintain  total  Federal  rev- 
enues, there  is  no  reason  why  we  cannot 
lighten  the  burden  on  those  who  pay  too 
much,  and  Increase  the  taxes  of  those  who 
pay  too  little  .  .  .  Fairness  calls  for  tax  re- 
form now. 

The  appeal  for  fairness  in  our  tax 
structure  should  always  be  most  com- 
pelling at  times  of  war.  As  industry  en- 
joys full  capacity  operation  and  high 
profit  yields,  many  Americans  are  asked 
to  sacrifice  their  health  and  possibly 
their  lives  in  the  service  of  their  coim- 
try.    • 

It  has  been  the  consistent  avowed  pol- 
icy of  this  Nation  to  see  that  no  one 
makes  imrealistic  profits  from  war — 
while  thousands  of  our  young  men  are 
dedicating  an  important  portion  of  their 
lives  at  inconsequential  pay. 

That  was  the  policy  for  World  War  I, 
when  an  excess  war  profit  tax  was  ap- 
plied to  corporate  income  between  1917 
and  1921. 

It  was  the  policy  for  World  War  n. 
when  a  90-i>ercent  rate  was  applied  to 
adjusted  excess  profits.  From  1940  to 
1946,  this  corporate  tax  charge  yielded 
over  $40  billion  for  the  allied  war  effort 
It  was  the  course  we  pursued  during 
the  Korean  war,  when  the  Congress 
passed  an  excessive  war  profits  tax  6 
months  after  the  Communist  invasion 
of  South  Korea.  The  1950  tax  measure, 
which  yielded  some  $8  billion,  is  the  pro- 
totype for  the  bill  I  am  introducing  to- 
day. 

This  is  the  course  we  should  be  pur-, 
suing  now.  The  war  in  Vietnam,  whether 
we  measure  it  by  the  number  of  bombs 
dropped  or  the  number  of  lives  lost  or 
the  number  of  dollars  spent,  has  been  a 
more  costly  national  experience  than 
Korea. 

Yet — continually  primed  by  the  infu- 
sion of  military  spending — the  Industrial 
economy  has  boomed.  The  record  last 
quarter  of  1968  brought  conaorate  profits 
after  taxes  to  a  high  of  $51  billion  for 
the  year,  as  against  the  1963  level  of 
$33.1  billion. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  factors  be- 
hind the  surge  of  corporate  profits  be- 
sides defense  spending,  but  the  economic 
impact  of  the  war  has  been  the  most 
significant. 
According  to  Moody's  Industrials,  the 
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nuijor  deface  contractors  have  experi- 
enced unparalleled  growth  In  profit*  slnoe 
eeealatlon  of  the  war  began.  General  Dy- 
n«mlcs,  for  example,  had  a  22-percent 
Increase  between  1963-65  and  1966-67. 
General  Electric  went  up  21.7  percent. 
united  Aircraft  went  up  56  percent,  and 
Boeing  reaped  a  65-percent  Increase. 

Adm.  Hyman  Rlckover  in  testimony 
before  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  April  1968,  noted  that  profits 
on  defense  contracts  were  26  percent 
higher  In  1964-67  than  in  1969-63. 

The  war  has  generated  an  unprece- 
dented Increase  In  military  prime  coo- 
tract  awards:  from  fiscal  1965  to  1966 
the  awards  figure  rose  36  percent,  from 
$28  biUlon  to  938.2  billion.  The  17-per- 
cent rise  from  fiscal  1966  to  1967  pro- 
duced a  $44.6  billion  level,  exceeding  the 
high  mark  reached  during  Korea — $43.6 
billion  in  fiscal  1952. 

After  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure 
Control  Act  of  1968  recommended  acroes- 
the-beard  reclslon  in  Federal  spending, 
cwartfertlropped  slightly  in  fiscal  1968. 
but  still  remained  above  the  Korea  high 
at  $43.7  billion. 

There  Is  no  reason  why  the  profits 
growing  out  of  this  increase  In  prime 
military  spending  should  be  treated  dif- 
ferently than  excess  profits  dxirlng  every 
previous  war  since  1913 — when  the  16th 
amendment  first  empowered  the  Federal 
Government  to  lay  a  tax  on  income. 

The  eqiiltles  in  support  of  the  profits 
tax  are  not  just  strong,  they  are  over- 
whelming. Ova  predecessors  in  the  Sen- 
ate found  this  to  be  the  case  in  1917,  in 
1929.  and  again  in  1950.  Our  successors 
will  surely  find  It  hard  to  understand 
why  we  have  exempted  Vietnam  from  a 
tradition  so  demonstrably  fair  and 
equitable. 

TH>  BCOIfOMT  TOIUT 

On  two  occasions  In  the  last  decade, 
the  Congress  has  enacted  tax  programs 
to  encourage  economic  stabilization. 

In  January  1963  President  John  Ken- 
nedy proposed  across-the-board  reduc- 
tions in  personal  and  corporate  tax  rates. 
The  President's  economic  advisers  were 
anxious  at  the  persistence  of  high  unem- 
plosmient  and  idle  production  capacity  at 
a  time  of  general  prosperity. 

President  Johnson  Inherited  that  con- 
cern, and  In  1964  he  shepherded  an  $11.5 
billion  tax  reduction  through  Congress. 
With  the  resulting  increase  In  disposable 
Income  and  aggregate  demand,  our  eco- 
nomic performance  approached  Its  full 
potential. 

But  the  war  escalation  in  1965  quickly 
diverted  the  economy  to  an  unbalanced 
prosperity  and  Introduced  problems  of 
price-wage  Inflation,  domestic,  and  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficits,  higher  inter- 
est rates,  and  skilled  labor  shortages. 

The  threat  of  Inflation  and  the  mount- 
ing costs  of  waging  war  10.000  miles  from 
our  shores  led  President  Johnson  in  1967 
to  request  a  surtax  charge  on  personal 
and  corporate  income. 

Congress  resisted  for  18  months,  but 
the  growing  threat  of  a  ruinous  infla- 
tionary spiral  finally  prompted  approval 
of  the  10  percent  surtax  in  June  of  1968. 

President  Nixon,  iii  his  message  of 
Biarch  26.  cited  the  continuing  Impera- 
tive of  providing  revenue  for  our  combat 


support.  He  has  requested  extension  of 
a  modified  surtax  plan,  with  an  expected 
yield  of  $9.5  billion. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  am  proposing 
will  bring  in  a  similar  level  of  revenue, 
by  taxing  a  fair  measure  of  the  wartime 
increase  in  net  corporate  profits. 

That  increase  is  the  most  dramatic 
In  our  recent  economic  history.  From 
1961  to  1964 — the  base  period  for  com- 
puting excess  profits — the  average  yearly 
level  of  corporate  profits  before  taxes 
was  $57.8  billion;  after  taxes,  the  average 
retention  was  $32.5  billion. 

For  the  post-escalation  years.  1966- 
68.  gross  profits  have  soared  to  an  aver- 
age of  $84  billion  per  year;  and  after 
taxes  to  an  average  of  $50  billion.  Net 
corporate  profits,  after  taxes,  for  1968 
reached  a  high  level  of  $51  billion — de- 
spite the  imposition  of  the  siutax  on  cor- 
porate earnings.  This  represents  an  in- 
crease of  $18.5  billion  or  53  percent  from 
the  base  period  average. 

The  quantum  jimip  in  corporate  profits 
during  this  period  greatly  exceeds  the 
Korean  war  Increase,  which  last 
prompted  an  excess  profits  tsx.  Dxuing 
the  1946-^9  base  period,  average  profits 
before  taxes  were  $29  billion;  and  $17.6 
billion  after  taxes.  For  the  1950-54  tax 
years,  profits  increased  to  $37.9  billion 
per  year;  with  an  average  after- tax  level 
of  $18.3  blUlon. 

Net  profits  for  the  war  years  were  only 
$1.3  billion  higher  than  the  base  period 
average — but  the  Congress  overwhelm- 
ingly approved  a  new  tax  on  excess 
profits. 

Today,  the  tax  base  for  an  excess 
profits  levy  is  over  10  times  as  great — 
and  the  equities  in  support  of  such  a  tax 
are  correspondingly  greater.  We  have 
coimtenanced  the  accimiulatlon  of  ex- 
cessive war  profits  for  the  first  time  in 
our  national  history.  And  we  have  pre- 
sided over  this  unconscionable  assem- 
blage of  profits  without  even  seriously 
considering  a  special  tax  charge  pro- 
gram. 

We  can  correct  that  oversight  now, 
with  enactment  of  a  temporary  tax  on 
excess  war  profits. 

TAX  UKTOmU 

Mr.  President,  at  the  same  time  cor- 
porate profits  are  skyrocketing  to  new 
high  levels,  the  individual  taxpayer  Is 
growing  angry  and  Impatient  with  the 
imbalances  which  characterize  much  of 
the  Federal  tax  system. 

He  Is  angry  when  he  reads  of  loopholes 
by  which  wealthy  taxpayers  avoid  an 
estimated  $50  billion  in  tax  liabilities 
annually. 

He  is  angry  when  he  hears  of  the 
"hobby  farmer"  who  deducts  over  $1  bil- 
lion a  year  in  "farm  losses"  from  his  nMi- 
farm  Income. 

And  he  is  angry  when  he  sees  the 
well  to  do  avoid  tax  responsibility  al- 
together, while  2  million  families  with 
gross  income  below  the  poverty  level  pay 
more  than  $1  billion  In  Federal  taxes. 

Above  all,  the  middle-Income  citizen  is 
tired  of  the  tax  squeeze  which  restrains 
his  own  best  efforts  to  provide  for  his 
family,  to  arrange  for  the  education  of 
his  children,  and  to  prepare  for  years  of 
retirement. 

The  time  for  comprehenslye  tax  re- 


form is  at  hand;  and  termination  of  the 
surtax  charge,  with  the  temporary  im- 
position of  an  excess  profits  tax  should 
be  a  (tart  of  that  reform. 

I  do  not  think  that  a  tax  structure 
which  burdens  the  individual  taxpayer 
with  a  regressive  surtax  while  it  rewards 
extravagantly  the  capacity  of  American 
industry  to  expand  and  enjoy  economies 
of  scale  with  wartime  defense  spending 
is  an  appropriate  institution  in  a  coun- 
try with  our  ideals  and  public  commit- 
ments. 

We  have  imposed  a  surtax  on  personal 
income  at  a  time  when  some  sectors  of 
the  economy  are  in  a  slump — even  though 
we  are  Involved  In  a  major  war.  We  are, 
for  example,  in  the  midst  of  a  unique 
experience  In  agriculture.  Prices  are 
declining  and  farmers  are  continuing  to 
be  forced  off  the  land.  The  rural  economy 
Is  depressed,  and  the  people  it  supports 
are  migrating  to  the  cities.  Only  one  out 
of  every  10  boys  growing  up  on  the  farms 
of  America  will  find  a  living  In  agricul- 
ture. 

Still,  we  seek  to  extend  the  surtax  on 
personal  Income,  in  spite  of  the  "tax- 
payer's revolt"  against  high  Federal 
taxes  and  In  spite  of  the  splraUing  excess 
corporate  profits. 

When  he  proposed  the  war  profits  tax 
act  of  1950,  Senator  Tom  Connally  of 
Texas  asked: 

OoM  not  the  making  of  such  excesses  affect 
the  ftbUlty  to  pay?  Does  it  not  affect  the  whold 
baaU  and  the  whole  Justice  of  laying  a  tax 
on  proflta? 

I  think  it  does.  I  think  that  the  surtax 
as  a  means  of  balancing  a  war-infiated 
budget  should  be  discarded  and  that  we 
should  move  to  "lighten  the  burden  on 
those  who  pay  too  much,  and  Increase 
the  taxes  on  those  who  pay  too  little." 

aiTLATlOtt 

There  Is  another  side  of  the  economic 

picture  which  demands  our  attention 

the  steady  menacing  rise  in  constmier 
prices. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  has  generated  a 
hazardous  inflationary  situation.  TTie 
cost  of  living  has  been  going  up  4  to  5 
percent  a  year;  while  the  gross  national 
product  for  1968  grew  9  percent,  only  5 
percent  of  the  rise  was  real  gain,  the 
other  4  percent  was  inflation. 

Using  the  1957-59  price  average  as  a 
base,  the  picture  is  even  gloomier.  By 
that  reckoning,  inflation  as  a  percentage 
of  the  total  Increase  In  gross  national 
product  has  grown  from  35  percent  In 
the  flrst  quarter  of  last  year  to  60  per- 
cent in  the  flrst  quarter  of  this  year. 

Consumer  prices  have  been  moving  up 
rapidly,  jumping  eight-tenths  of  1  per- 
cent in  March  to  125.6  percent  of  the 
1957-59  average— the  biggest  1 -month 
jump  since  the  Korean  war.  Wholesale 
prices,  whose  rate  of  growth  slowed  much 
of  last  year,  are  now  rising  alarmingly, 
promising  further  increases  In  future 
consumer  costs. 

Inflation  is  a  cruel,  unconscionable 
form  of  taxation.  Its  effects  are  most  im- 
mediately and  severely  felt  by  the  elderly 
who  must  live  on  flxed-lncome  retire- 
ment payments.  But  its  secondary  and 
tertiary  effects  touch  all  of  us  in  some 
manner. 
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Prohibitively  high  interest  rates  are 
preventing  some  State  and  city  school 
districts  from  raising  funds  for  school 
construction.  The  interest  squeeze  hin- 
ders efforts  to  finance  the  construction 
of  decent  housing  to  replace  our  urban 
slums.  Ordinary  consumers,  particularly 
the  young,  who  are  most  likely  to  buy  on 
installment  loans,  are  asked  to  pay  more 
than  they  can  afford  for  basic  living  ap- 
pliances. The  small  businessman  most 
desperately  in  need  of  credit  is  forced  to 
pay  rates  which  make  it  impossible  for 
him  to  survive. 

All  of  these  burdens  are  the  conse- 
quences of  our  current  anti-inflationary 
fisctJ  and  monetary  policies — in  the  con- 
text of  swollen  war  expenditures. 

I  think  we  can  apply  a  more  effective 
fiscal  brake  to  this  inflation  than  the  im- 
position of  a  surtax  on  the  general  con- 
sumer. A  tax  on  excess  corporate  profits 
would  cool  off  the  economy  at  its  most 
overheated  sectors,  by  removing  the 
"high  velocity"  Investment  dollar  early 
in  the  cycl6. 

In  his  tax  message.  President  Nixon 
spoke  of  the  urgent  need  to  "dampen  de- 
mand In  a  sector  of  the  economy  that  is 
moving  much  too  fast — the  market  for 
business  equipment."  The  excess  profits 
tax  would  do  just  that. 

We  are  experiencing  a  war-Induced 
inflation,  fed  by  mounting  military  ex- 
Ijenditures  which  in  turn  stimulate  in- 
dustrial expectations  of  further  military 
demand. 

I  think  that  the  way  to  curb  this  kind 
of  inflation — short  of  ending  the  war — 
is  to  minimize  the  effects  of  the  defense 
primer  on  aggregate  demand,  by  draw- 
ing off  the  excess  profit  s^eld  in  higher 
corporate  taxes. 

This  was  the  judgment  of  the  Con- 
gress in  1950.  when  the  excess  profits 
tax  was  labeled  a  "weight  to  hold  down 
inflation."  It  should  be  the  Judgment  of 
this  Congress. 

TERMS    or    THK    BILL 

The  bill  I  am  proposing  would  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  subtitle  A  a  new  sec- 
tion, the  Temporary  Excess  Profits  Tax 
Chapter. 

A  new  tax  would  be  Imposed  on  the 
tsucable  Income  of  every  corporation,  for 
the  taxable  years  beginning  January  1, 
1969,  and  ending  December  31,  1970.  The 
tax  would  be  equal  to  37  percent  of  the 
excess  profit  taxable  Income — that  part 
of  income  which  exceeds  the  deduction 
adjustment  for  the  taxable  year. 

This  deduction  adjustment,  computed 
according  to  the  1950  Tax  Act  formulas, 
approximates  that  amount  of  income 
which  is  not  attributable  to  special  war- 
time spending  levels.  The  taxpayer  may 
either  deduct  the  avertige  annual  intake 
for  the  4-year  base  period,  1961-64.  Or 
he  may  deduct  a  normal  retiun  on  in- 
vested capital,  as  calculated  on  the  grad- 
uated scale  of  the  1950  act.  In  any  event, 
no  corporation  with  excess  profits  under 
$25,000  per  annum  is  liable  for  the  extra 
tax  under  this  bill. 

Special  relief  for  corporations  experi- 
encing abnormal  growth  during  the 
emergency  period  is  provided  by  section 
1606(a)  (3)  which  empowers  the  Secre- 
tary of  Treasury  to  make  rules  compa- 


rable to  provisions  of  the  1950  act.  These 
rules  would  prescribe  certain  special 
modifications  for  nondefense  growth  in- 
dustries, for  corporations  which  installed 
new  product  lines  or  new  f  actcnles  dur- 
ing the  base  period,  and  for  corporations 
which  experienced  damaging  fires,  long- 
term  labor  strikes,  or  other  severe  ab- 
normalities during  the  base  period. 

These  special  adjustments  are  de- 
signed to  focus  the  excess  profits  tax 
as  precisely  as  possible  on  the  war-cre- 
ated increment  of  corporate  income.  It 
Is  a  "surgical  strike"  taxation  scheme: 
we  are  not  interested  in  those  profits 
which  are  a  normal  jrield  on  capital  and 
ingenuity. 

We  all  pray  that  the  stalemate  in 
Paris  will  be  broken,  that  the  killing  will 
end,  and  that  American  troops  will  be 
returned  to  our  own  shores.  But  for  now, 
the  war  goes  on  and  its  costs  continue  to 
rise. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  time  now  to  shift 
more  of  that  cost  to  those  industries 
that  are  deriving  excessive  profits  from 
Q  trfttric  w&r 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2277)  to  Impose  an  excess 
profits  tax  on  the  Income  of  corporations 
during  the  present  emergency,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  McGovbrn  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators),  was  received,  read 
twice  1^  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2277 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Excess  War  Profits 
Tax  Act  of  1969". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Subtitle  A  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  C!ode  of  1954  (relating  to  income 
taxes)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  chapter: 

"CHAPTER     7 TEICPORART    EXCESS    PROim    TAX 

"Sec.  1601.  Imposition  of  tax. 

"Sec.  1602.  Definitions. 

"Sec.  1603.  Adjustments  to  income  for  years 

In  emergency  period. 
"Sec.  1604.  Adjustment  to  income  for  years 

in  base  p>erlod. 
"Sec.  1605.  Uniised  excess  profits  deduction 

adjustment. 
"Sec.  1606.  Excess  profits  deduction. 
"Sbc.  1601.  iMPOsmoN   OF   Tax. 

"(a)  Oeneral  Rule. — ^In  addition  to  the 
other  taxes  imposed  by  this  subtitle,  there 
Is  hereby  imposed  on  the  income  of  every 
corporation,  for  each  taxable  year  ending  or 
beginning  in  the  emergency  period,  a  tax 
equal  to  37  percent  of  the  excess  profits 
taxable  Income  for  the  taxable  year. 

"(b)  Taxable  Tears  Partly  in  Emergency 
Period. — In  the  case  of  a  taxable  year  which 
begins  before  the  emergency  period  or  ends 
after  the  emergency  period,  the  tax  imposed 
by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  an  amount  equal 
to  37  percent  of  the  excess  profits  taxable 
income  for  the  taxable  year  multiplied  by  a 
fraction  the  numerator  of  which  is  the  n\un- 
ber  of  days  in  the  taxable  year  within  the 
emergency  period  and  the  denominator  of 
which  is  the  total  number  of  days  in  the 
taxable  year. 
"Sec.  1602.  DEranmoNS. 

"(a)  Excess  Profits  Taxable  Income. — ^For 
purposes  of  this  chapter,  the  term  'excess 
profits  taxable  income'  means  taxable  income 
(computed  with  the  adjustments  provided  in 
section  1603  or  1004,  but  otherwise  as  com- 


puted for  pvu'poees  of  the  tax  imposed  by 
chapter  1)  reduced  by  the  higher  of — 
"(1)   »25,000,  or 
"(2)   the  sum  of — 

"(A)  the  excess  profits  deduction  for  the 
taxable  year,  and 

°'(B)  the  unused  excess  profits  deduction 
adjustment  for  the  taxable  year. 

"(b)  Emergency  Period. — For  purposes  of 
this  chapter,  the  term  'emergency  period' 
means  the  period  beginning  on  January  1, 
1969,  and  ending  December  31,  1970. 

"(c)  Base  Period. — For  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  the  term  'base  period'  means  the 
period  beginning  on  January  1,  1961,  and 
ending  on  December  31,  1964. 
"Sec.  1603.  Adjustments  to  Income  for 
Yeabs  in  Emesoenct  Pbuod. 
"(a)  Oeneral  Rule. — For  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  in  determining  the  taxable  income 
of  a  corporation  for  a  taxable  year  ending 
or  beginning  In  the  emergency  period,  the 
following  adjustments  shall  be  made: 

"(1)  Dividends  received. — The  deduction 
for  dividends  received  shall  apply,  without 
limitation,  to  all  dividends  on  stock  of  all 
corporations,  except  that  no  deduction  for 
dividends  received  shall  be  allowed  with  re- 
spect to  dividends  (actual  or  constructive) 
on  stock  of  foreign  personal  holding  com- 
panies or  dividends  on  stock  which  is  not 
a  capital  asset. 

"(2)  Disallowances  of  certain  deductions. — 
The  deductions  provided  In  section  247  (re- 
latlixg  to  deduction  for  dividends  psUd  on 
certain  preferred  stock)  and  section  922 
(relating  to  special  deduction  for  Western 
Hemisphere  trade  corporations)  shall  not 
be  allowed. 

"(3)  Oalns  and  losses  from  sales  or  ex- 
changee of  capital  assets. — There  shall  be 
excluded  gains  and  losses  from  sales  or  ex- 
changes of  capital  assets. 

"(4)  Income  from  retirement  or  discharge 
of  bonds,  etc. — There  shall  be  excluded,  in  - 
the  case  of  any  taxpayer.  Income  derived  from 
the  retirement  or  discharge  by  the  taxpayer  of 
any  bond,  debenture,  note,  or  certificate  or 
other  evidence  of  Indebtedness.  If  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  taxpayer  has  been  outstanding  for 
more  than  6  months,  including,  In  case  the 
issuance  was  at  a  premitun,  the  amount 
Includible  In  Income  for  such  year  solely  be- 
cause of  such  retirement  or  discharge. 

"(5)  Deductions  on  account  of  retirement 
or  discharge  of  bonds,  etc. — If  during  the 
taxat>le  year  the  taxpayer  retires  or  discharges 
any  bond,  debenture,  note, ,  or  certificate  or 
other  evidence  of  indebtedness,  if  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  taxpayer  has  been  outstanding  for 
more  than  6  months,  the  following  deduc- 
tions for  such  taxable  year  shall  not  be 
allowed: 

"(A)  The  deduction  allowable  under  sec- 
tion 162  for  expenses  paid  or  incxirred  In 
connection  with  such  retirement  or  dis- 
charge: 

"(B)  The  deduction  for  losses  allowable  by 
reason  of  such  retirement  or  discharge;  and 

"(C)  In  case  the  Issuance  was  at  a  dis- 
count, the  amount  deductible  for  such  year 
solely  because  of  such  retirement  or  dis- 
charge. 

"(6)  Recoveries  of  bad  debts. — There  shall 
be  excluded  Income  attributable  to  the  r.e- 
covery  of  a  bad  debt  If  the  deduction  of  such 
debt  was  allowable  from  gross  Income  for 
any  taxable  year  ending  before  January  1, 
1969,  or  If  such  debt  was  properly  charged 
to  a  reserve  for  bad  debts  during  any  such 
taxable  year. 

"(7)  Nontaxable  Income  of  certain  indus- 
tries with  depletable  resources. — ^In  the  case 
of  a  producer  of  minerals,  a  producer  of  logs 
or  lumber  from  a  timber  block,  a  lessor  of 
mineral  property  or  a  timber  block,  and  a 
natural  gas  company,  there  shall  be  excluded 
income  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  under  the  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  under  section 
1606. 
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"(8)  Net  operaUng  Iom  deducUon  adjuit- 
in«nt. — Tb«  net  op«r«Un<  lou  deduction  un- 
der aectlon  172  sbaU  t>«  properly  Adjusted  in 
ftoeordftnoe  with  regulations  preeerlbed  bj 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

"(9)  Taxes  paid  by  lessee.— If  under  a 
lease  for  a  term  of  more  than  ao  years  en- 
tered Into  prior  to  January  1,  1008,  the  lessee 
Is  obligated  to  pay  any  portion  of  the  tax 
Imposed  by  this  subtitle  upon  the  lessor  with 
respect  to  the  rentals  derived  by  such  lessor 
from  such  leasee,  or  Is  obligated  to  reimburse 
the  lessor  for  any  porUon  of  the  tax  Imposed 
by  this  subtlUs  upon  the  lessor  with  respect 
to  the  rental  derived  by  such  lessor  from 
such  lessee,  such  payment  or  reimbursement 
of  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  subtitle  shall  be 
SKcluded  by  the  lessor  and  a  deduction 
therefor  shall  not  be  allowed  to  the  lessee. 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  an  agree- 
ment for  lease  of  railroad  properties  entered 
Into  prior  to  January  1.  1909,  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  a  lease  Including  such  term  as 
the  total  number  of  years  such  agreemest 
may.  unless  sooner  terminated,  be  renewed 
or  continued  under  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment, and  any  such  renewal  or  continuance 
under  juch  agreement  shall  be  considered 
jjart  (JC5^«  l*"*  entered  Into  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 1.  I960. 

"(10)  Bad  debts  in  case  of  banks.— In  the 
case  of  a  bank  (as  defined  in  section  581) 
iialng  the  reserve  method  of  accounting  for 
bad  debts,  there  shall  be  allowed.  In  lieu  of 
amount  allowable  under  the  reserve  method 
for  bad  debts,  a  deduction  for  debts  which 
became  worthless  within  the  taxable  year. 
in  whole  or  in  part,  within  the  meaning  of 
SMUonlM. 

"(11)  Blocked  foreign  Income. — There 
ahaU  ba  excluded  Income  derived  from 
sources  wlthtn  any  foreign  country  to  the 
•stent  that  such  Income  would,  but  for  mon- 
etary, exchange,  or  other  restrictions  Im- 
poMd  by  such  foreign  country,  have  been 
Includible  in  the  gross  Income  of  the  tax- 
payer for  any  taxable  year  which  preceded 
Its  first  taxable  year  under  this  chapter.  In 
dstermlnlng  the  taxable  year  for  which  in- 
oome  derived  from  foreign  so\irces  would 
have  been  includible  (but  for  such  restrlo- 
tlons)  In  »ses  where  specific  Identification 
can  not  be  made,  such  determinations  shall 
ba  made  In  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 
Where  Income  derived  from  so\irces  within 
any  foreign  country  is  includible  (without 
regard  to  this  sentence)  in  a  taxable  year 
succeeding  the  first  taxable  year  under  this 
chapter,  and  but  for  monetary,  exchange,  or 
other  restrictions  imposed  by  such  foreign 
country  would  have  been  Includible  in  the 
gross  Income  of  the  taxpayer  for  its  first 
taxable  year  under  this  chapter,  such  in- 
come, in  case  such  first  taxable  year  began 
before  January  1.  1900.  shall  be  considered 
(in  the  appUcation  of  this  paragri^>h)  as 
having  been  Includible  in  gross  inoccne  of  a 
taxable  year  which  preceded  such  first  tax- 
able year  In  an  amotmt  equal  to  that  por- 
tion of  such  Income  as  the  number  of  days 
prior  to  January  1.  1000.  in  such  first  taxable 
year  bears  to  the  total  number  of  days  In 
such  first  taxable  year.  Deductions  properly 
chargeable  and  allocable  to  Inotmie  excluded 
under  this  paragn4>h  ahall  not  be  allowad. 

"(12)  Interest.— The  deduction  for  Inter- 
est shall  ba  reduced,  with  req>ect  to  lnt««at 
on  the  Indebtedness  Included  in  daUy 
amounts  of  borrowed  capital,  in  accordanoe 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate. 

"(13)  Payments  from  foreign  sources  for 
technlca]  asatstanoe,  etc. — ^In  the  case  of  a 
domestic  corporation  which  rsndsrs  to  a  re- 
lated foreign  corporation  techntral  aaalst- 
ance.  engineering  serrlcea,  sclsntlfto 
anoe,  or  rf™ti*y  sandces  (such 
assistance  being  related  to  the  production 
or  Improvement  of  products  of  the  type 
manufactured   by   such   dooiMftlo   oorpora- 


tlon) ,  there  shall  be  extduded  the  remunera- 
tion for  such  sendees  or  smI stance  if  suoh 
remuneration  constitutes  Inoome  dsrlred 
from  souroes  without  the  United  States.  Any 
deductions  in  oonnectlon  with  or  propsrly 
aUoeable  to  the  rendering  of  such  sstiluaa 
or  sssi stance  shaU  not  be  allowed.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragr^>h.  a  foreign  corporation 
shall  be  considered  to  be  a  'related  foreign 
oorporation'  if  the  domestic  oorporatlni  at 
the  time  It  renders  such  serrlces  or  saslat- 
ance  owns  10  percent  or  more  of  the  out- 
standing stock  of  such  foreign  corporation. 

"Sac.  1004.  ABjoBTicKirrs  to  Incoms  worn  Yaaia 
IM  BaasPxBiOD. 

"For  purposes  of  this  chapter,  in  deter- 
mining the  taxable  income  of  a  oorpora- 
tiaa  for  a  taxable  year  ending  or  beginning 
in  the  base  period,  the  following  adjust- 
ments shall  be  made: 

"(1)  Net  operating  loss  dsduction. — ^Tlie 
net  operating  loss  deduction  provided  by 
section  173  shall  not  be  allowed. 

"(3)  Oains  and  losses  from  sales  or  ex- 
changes of  capital  assets,  etc. — There  shall 
be  excluded  gains  and  lessee  from  sales  or 
exchanges  of  capital  assets  and  gains  and 
lessee  to  which  section  12S1  Is  applicable. 

"(3)  Income  from  retirement  or  discharge 
of  bonds,  etc. — There  shall  be  excluded,  in 
the  case  of  any  taxpayer.  Income  derived 
from  the  retirement  or  discharge  by  the 
taxpayer  of  any  bond,  debenture,  note,  or 
certificate  or  other  evidence  of  Indebted- 
nees,  if  the  obligation  of  the  taxpayer  has 
been  outstanding  for  more  than  6  months, 
including,  In  case  the  Issxiance  was  at  a  pre- 
mliim,  the  amount  includible  in  income  for 
such  year  solely  because  of  such  retire- 
ment or  discharge. 

"(4)  Deductions  on  account  of  retirement 
or  discharge  of  bonds,  etc — If  during  the 
taxable  year  the  taxpayer  retiree  or  dis- 
charges any  bond,  debenture,  note,  or  cer- 
tificate or  other  evidence  of  indebtedness, 
if  the  obligation  of  the  taxpayer  has  been 
outstanding  for  more  than  6  montlis,  the 
following  deductions  for  such  taxable  year 
ahall  not  be  allowed: 

"(A)  The  deduction  allowable  under  sec- 
tion 163  for  expenses  paid  or  incurred  In 
connection  with  such  retirement  or  dis- 
charge; 

"(B)  The  deduction  for  losses  allowable 
by  reason  of  such  retirement  or  discharge; 
and 

"(C)  In  ease  the  issuance  was  at  a  dis- 
count, the  amount  deductible  for  such  year 
solely  because  of  such  retirement  or  dis- 
charge. 

"(6)  Dividends  received. — The  deduction 
for  dividends  received  shall  apply,  without 
limitation  to  all  dividends  on  stock  of  all 
corporations,  except  that  no  deduction  for 
dividends  received  shall  be  allowed  with 
respect  to  dividends  (actual  or  constructive) 
on  stock  of  foreign  personal  holding  com- 
panies or  dividends  on  stock  which  is  not  a 
capital  asset. 

"(6)  Installment  sales. — In  the  case  of  a 
taxpayer  which  has  made  an  election  under 
the  regulations  preeerlbed  by  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  under  section  1606,  income 
from  installment  sales  and  from  Installment 
sales  obligations  shall  be  computed  under 
the  accrual  method  without  treating  any 
portion  of  such  income  as  unrealized  at  the 
close  of  any  period  and  as  if  the  taxpayer 
had  reported  such  income  on  such  accrual 
method  for  all  taxable  periods. 

"(7)  Long-term  contracts. — In  the  case 
of  a  taxpayer  which  has  made  an  election 
under  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate  under  section  1600, 
income  from  long-term  contracts  shall  be 
computed  under  the  percentage  of  com- 
pletion method  and  as  if  the  taxpayer  had 
reported  such  Income  on  the  percentage  of 
completion  method  for  all  taxable  periods. 

"(8)    Judgments,   intangible  drilling  and 


development  costs,  casualty  losses,  and  oth- 
er abnormal  deductions. — If,  for  any  taxable 
year  beginning  or  ending  within  the  baae 
period,  any  class  of  deductions  for  the  tax- 
able year  exceeded  118  percent  of  the  average 
amoimt  of  deductions  of  such  class  for  the 
four  previous  taxable  years  (not  including 
deductions  arising  from  the  same  extraordi- 
nary event  which  gave  rise  to  the  deduction 
for  the  taxable  year) .  the  deductions  of  such 
class  shall,  subject  to  the  rules  provided  in 
paragraph  (0) .  be  disallowed  in  an  amount 
equal  to  such  excess.  For  the  purpoees  of 
this  paragraph,  each  of  the  following  groups 
of  deductions  shall  constitute  a  class  of 
deductloxu: 

"(A)  Deductions  attributable  to  claims, 
awards.  Judgments,  and  decrees  against  the 
taxpayer,  and  Intereat  on  the  foregoing; 

"(B)  Deductions  attributable  to  intangible 
drilling  and  development  costs  paid  or  in- 
curred In  or  for  the  drilling  of  wells  or  the 
preparation  of  wells  for  the  production  of  oil 
or  gas.  and  for  development  costs  in  the  case 
of  minee;  and 

"(C)  Deductions  under  section  166  for 
losses  arising  from  fires,  storms,  shipwreck,  or 
other  casualty,  or  from  theft,  or  arising  frtxn 
the  demolition,  abandonment,  or  loss  of  use- 
ful value  of  property,  not  compensated  for  by 
Insurance  or  otherwise.  The  class  of  deduc- 
tions under  this  subparagraph  for  any  tax- 
able year  shall  not  Include  deductions  which 
are  excludlble  under  paragraph  (2)  or  whicb 
would  be  so  excludlble  If  such  paragraph 
were  applicable  with  respect  to  suoh  taxable 
year. 

The  classification  of  deductions  of  any 
class  not  deecrlbed  in  subparagraph  (A) ,  (B) , 
or  (O).  shall  be  subject  to  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

"(9)  Rules  for  application  of  paragraph 
(8). — For  ths  purpose  of  paragraph  (8)  — 

"(A)  If  the  taxpayer  was  not  in  existence 
for  four  previous  taxable  years,  then  the 
average  amount  specified  in  such  paragraph 
shall  be  determined  for  the  previous  taxabls 
years  it  was  In  existence  and  the  succeeding 
taxable  years  which  begin  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  taxpayer's  second  taxable  year 
imder  this  chapter.  If  the  niunber  of  suoh 
suoceedihg  years  is  greater  than  the  nxmiber 
necessary  to  obtain  an  aggregate  of  four  tax- 
able years,  there  shall  be  omitted  so  many  of 
such  succeeding  years,  beginning  with  the 
l^t,  as  are  necessary  to  reduce  the  aggregate 
to  four. 

"(B)  Deductions  of  any  class  for  any 
taxable  year  shall  not  be  disallowed  under 
such  paragraph  unless  the  amount  of  de- 
ductions of  such  class  to  be  disallowed  for 
such  year  exceeds  5  percent  of  the  average 
excess  profits  taxable  Income  for  the  tax- 
able years  beginning  or  ending  within  the 
base  period,  computed  without  the  disallow- 
ance of  any  class  of  deductions  under  such 
paragraph.  Such  average  excess  profits  tax- 
able income  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
subparagraph,  be  computed  by  aggregating 
the  excess  profits  taxable  incomes  of  all  such 
taxable  years,  dividing  such  aggregate  by 
the  total  number  of  months  in  such  years, 
and  multiplying  the  quotient  by  13.  For 
the  purpoees  of  this  subparagraph,  the  ex- 
cess profits  taxable  Income  for  any  taxable 
year  shall  In  no  case  be  less  than  zero. 

"(C)  Deductions  of  any  class  shall  not  be 
disallowed  under  such  paragraph  unless  the 
taxpayer  establishes  that  the  increase  in  such 
deductions — 

"(i)  is  not  a  cause  or  a  consequence  of  an 
increase  in  the  gross  Income  of  the  tax- 
payer in  its  base  period  or  a  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  some  other  deduction  in  its  base 
period,  which  increase  or  decrease  Is  sub- 
stantial in  relation  to  the  amotmt  of  the 
increaae  in  the  deductions  of  such  class,  and 

"(11)  is  not  a  consequence  of  a  change  at 
any  time  in  the  type,  nutnner  of  operation, 
size,  or  condition  of  the  bxisineas  engaged 
in  by  the  taxpayer. 
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"(D)  The  amount  of  deductions  of  any 
claas  to  be  dlsaUowvd  luuter  suoh  paragr^h 
with  respect  to  any  taxable  year  shaU  not 
exceed  the  amount  by  which  the  deduc- 
tions of  such  class  for  such  taxable  year 
exceed  the  deductions  of  such  class  for  the 
taxable  year  for  which  the  tax  under  thla 
chapter  Is  l>elng  computed. 

"(10)  Taxes  paid  by  lessee.— If  under  a 
lease  for  a  term  of  more  than  20  years  en- 
tered into  prior  to  January  1,  1969,  the  lessee 
U  obligated  to  pay  any  portion  of  the  tax 
^Qpoaed  by  tills  subtitle  upon  the  lessor  with 
respeot  to  ths  rentals  derived  by  sucai  lessor 
from  such  le«ee.  or  U  obUgated  to  reimburse 
the  lessor  for  any  portion  of  the  tax  imposed 
by  tills  subtlUe  upon  the  leeaor  with  respect 
to  the  rentals  derived  by  sudti  lessor  from 
such  leeeee,  such  payment  or  reimbursement 
of  the  tax  impoeed  by  this  subtitle  shall  be 
excluded  by  the  lessor  and  a  deduction  there- 
for sliall  not  be  allowed  to  the  lessee.  For  the 
purposes  of  thU  paragraph,  an  agreement  for 
lease  of  railroad  properties  entered  into  prior 
to  January  1.  1968,  shall  be  considered  to  be 
a  lease  Including  such  term  as  the  total 
number  of  years  such  agreement  may.  unless 
sooner  terminated,  be  renewed  or  continued 
under  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  and  any 
such  renewal  or  oontlniiance  under  such 
agreement  shall  be  considered  part  of  the 
lease  entered  into  prior  to  January  1.  1969. 

"(11)  Bad  debts  In  case  of  banks. — In  the 
case  of  a  bank  (as  defined  in  section  581) 
using  the  reeerve  method  of  accounting  for 
bad  debts,  there  sliali  be  allowed,  in  lieu  of 
the  amount  allowable  under  the  reserve 
method  for  bad  debts,  a  deduction  for  debts 
which  became  wortiiless  within  the  taxable 
year,  in  whole  or  in  part,  within  the  meaning 
of  section  166. 

"(12)  Payments  from  foreign  sources  for 
technical  assistance,  etc. — ^In  the  case  of  a 
domestic  corporation  which  rendered  to  a 
related  foreign  corporation  technical  assist- 
ance, engineering  services,  sclentlflc  assist- 
ance, or  ■I"'""  services  (such  services  or 
assistance  being  related  to  the  production  or 
Improvement  of  products  of  the  type  manu- 
factured by  such  domestic  oorporation), 
there  shall  be  excluded  the  remuneration 
for  such  services  or  assUtance  if  such  re- 
muneration constituted  income  derived  from 
sources  without  the  United  States.  Any  de- 
ductions in  connection  with  or  properly 
allocable  to  the  rendering  of  such  services 
or  assistance  shaU  not  be  allowed.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  a  foreign  corpora- 
tion shall  be  considered  to  be  a  'related 
foreign  corporation"  if  the  domestic  corpora- 
tion at  the  time  it  rendered  such  services  or 
assistance  owned  10  percent  or  more  of  the 
outstanding  stock  of  such  foreign  corpora- 
tion. 

"(13)  Adjustment  for  base  period  losses 
from  branch  operations. — ^In  the  case  of  a 
taxpayer  which  during  two  or  more  taxable 
years  beginning  or  ending  within  the  base 
period  operated  a  branch  at  a  loss,  the 
excess  profits  taxable  income  for  each  such 
taxable  year  (determined  without  regard 
to  this  paragraph)  shall  be  Increased  by 
the  amount  of  the  excess  of  such  loss 
above  the  loss,  if  any,  Incurred  by  such 
branch  during  the  taxable  year  for  which 
the  tax  \mder  this  chapter  is  being  com- 
puted. For  purpoees  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  'branch'  means  a  unit  or  subdivision 
of  the  taxpayer's  business  which  was 
operated  in  a  separate  place  from  its 
other  business  and  differed  substantially 
from  Its  other  business  with  respect  to 
character  of  products  or  services.  A  unit 
or  subdivision  of  the  taxpayer's  business  shall 
not  be  considered  to  differ  substantially  from 
the  taxpayer's  other  biisiness  unless  it  is  of 
a  type  classifiable  by  the  Standard  Industrial 
Oiassifleatlon  Manual  In  a  different  major 
Industry  group  or  in  a  different  subgroup 
of  the  taxpayer's  major  Industry  group  than 
that  in  which  its  other  business  Is  so  claasl- 
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flabla.  lUa  paragraph  shall  not  apply  unless 
the  sum  of  the  net  losses  of  such  branch  dur- 
ing the  base  period  exceeded  15  percent  of 
the  aggregate  excess  profits  taxable  Inoome 
of  the  taxpayer  during  the  base  period.  For 
the  purpoees  of  thU  paragr^;»b,  the  aggre- 
gate excess  profits  taxable  Inoome  of  the 
taxpayer  during  the  Isase  period  shaU  be 
the  sum  of  its  excess  profits  taxable  income 
for  all  years  in  the  base  period,  increased 
by  the  ivm  of  the  net  losses  of  such  branch 
during  the  base  period. 

"(14)  Rules  for  application  of  paragraph 
(18). — For  the  purpoees  of  paragraph  (13)  — 
"(A)  A  branch  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  operated  at  a  loss  dviring  a  taxable  year 
If  the  portion  of  the  deductions  tinder  sec- 
tion 162  for  such  year  which  Is  determined, 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tsry  or  his  delegate,  to  be  the  portion  thereof 
properly  allocable  to  the  operation  of  such 
branch  exceeds  the  portion  of  the  gross  In- 
come diirlng  the  taxable  year  which  is  deter- 
mined under  such  regulations  to  be  the  por- 
tion thereof  properly  allocable  to  the  opera- 
tion of  such  branch;  and  the  amount  of  tlie 
loss  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  such  excess. 
"(B)  If  the  portion  of  the  gross  Inoome 
determined  to  be  properly  allocable  to  the 
operation  of  the  branch  Is  a  minus  quantity, 
the  amount  of  such  excess  shaU  be  the  sum 
of  the  deductions  under  secUon  162  deter- 
mined to  be  properly  allocable  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  branch  plus  an  amount  equal  to 
such  minus  quantity. 

"SBC.  1605.      UNUSED    EXCXSS    PaOfTTS    DXDtTC- 

TioN  Adjustment. 
"(a)  Computation  of  Unused  Excess 
Profits  Deduction  Adjustment.— The  unused 
excess  profits  deduction  adjustment  for  any 
taxable  year  shall  be  the  aggregate  of  the 
unused  excess  profits  deduction  carryovers 
and  unused  excess  profits  deduction  carry- 
back to  such  taxable  years. 

"(b)  Definition  of  Unused  Excess  Profits 
Deduction. — For  purposes  of  subsection  (a), 
the  term  'unused  excess  profits  deduction' 
means  the  excess.  If  any.  of  the  excess  profits 
deduction  for  any  Uxable  year  over  the  ex- 
cess profits  taxable  Income  for  such  taxable 
year,  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  excess 
profits  deduction  appUcable  to  such  taxable 
year,  and  computed  without  the  allowance 
of  any  deduction  under  section  172  (relating 
to  net  operating  losses).  The  unused  excess 
profits  deduction  for  a  taxable  year  of  less 
than  12  months  shall  be  an  amount  which  is 
such  part  of  the  unused  excess  profits  deduc- 
tion determined  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence as  the  number  of  days  in  the  taxable 
year  is  of  the  number  of  days  in  the  12 
months  ending  with  the  close  of  the  taxable 
year.  The  unused  excess  profits  deduction  for 
a  taxable  year  beginning  before  or  ending 
after  the  emergency  period  shall  be  an 
amount  wlilch  is  such  part  of  the  unused 
excess  profits  deduction  determined  under 
the  preceding  provisions  of  this  subsection 
as  the  number  of  days  In  such  taxable  year 
in  the  emergency  period  Is  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  days  in  such  taxable  year.  There  shall 
be  no  unused  excess  profits  deduction  for 
any  taxable  year  for  which  the  taxpayer  Is 
exempt  from  taxation  under  this  chapter. 

"(c)  Amount  of  Carryback  and  Carry- 
over.— 

"(1)  Unused  excess  profits  deduction 
carryl>ack. — If  for  any  taxable  year  the  tax- 
payer has  an  unused  excess  profits  deduc- 
tion, such  unused  excess  profits  deduction 
shaU  be  an  unused  excess  profits  deduction 
carryback  to  the  preceding  taxable  year. 

"(2)  Unused  excess  profits  deduction 
carryover. — If  for  any  taxable  year  the  tax- 
payer has  an  tmused  excess  profits  deduc- 
tion, such  \xnused  excess  profits  deduction 
shall  i>e  an  unused  excess  profits  deduction 
carryover  to  each  of  the  6  succeeding  taxable 
years,  except  that  the  carryover  in  the  case 
of  each  such  succeeding  taxable  year  (other 


than  the  first  succeeding  taxable  year)  shaU 
be  the  excess,  if  any.  of  the  amount  of  such 
unused  excess  profits  deduction  over  the  sum 
of  the  excess  profits  taxable  incomes  for  each 
of  the  Intervening  taxable  years  computed— 
"(A)  by  determining  the  unused  excess 
profits  deduction  adjustment  for  each  Inter- 
vening taxable  year  without  regard  to  such 
unused  excess  profits  deduction  or  to  any 
unused  excess  profito  deduction  for  any  suc- 
ceeding year,  and  ,.»,»,» 
"(B)  without  regard  to  section  1602  (a) 
(1).  For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence, 
the  imused  excess  profits  deduction  for  any 
taxable  year  beginning  after  January  1,  1969, 
shaU  first  be  reduced  by  the  amount,  if  any. 
of  the  excess  profits  Uxable  InccMne  for  tlie 
preceding  taxable  year  computed — 

"(O)  by  determining  the  unused  excess 
profits  deduction  adjustment  for  such  pre- 
ceding taxable  year  without  regard  to  such 
unused  excess  profits  deduction,  and 

"(D)  without  regard  to  section  1602  (a) 
(1).  If  such  preceding  taxable  year  began 
prior  to  January  l,  1969,  the  reduction  re- 
ferred to  in  the  preceding  sentence  shall  ba 
an  amount  which  Is  such  part  of  the  reduc- 
tion determined  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, or  such  part  of  the  unused  excess 
profits  carryback  to  such  preceding  taxable 
year,  whichever  is  the  lesser,  as  the  num- 
ber  of  days  in  such  taxable  year  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1968,  Is  of  the  total  number  of  days 
In  such  preceding  taxable  year. 

"(d)  No  carryback  to  Taxable  Years  End- 
ing Prior  to  January  1,  1969.— For  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  term  'preceding  taxable 
year'  does  not  include  any  taxable  year  end- 
ing prior  to  January  1,  1969. 

"(e)  Unused  Excess  Profits  Deduction  of 
Year  of  Liquidation.— For  any  taxable  year 
during  which  the  taxpayer  (1)  completes  the 
distribution  of  substantiaUy  all  of  its  asseU 
iil  liquidation,  or  (2)  completes  the  conver- 
sion of  suljetantiaUy  all  of  ife  assets  into 
assets  not  held  in  good  faith  for  the  purposes 
of  the  business,  tiien  the  unused  excess 
proflta-deduction  for  such  year  shall  be  an 
amoVit  which  Is  such  part  of  the  unused 
excee^  profits  deduction  determined  under 
the  preceding  provisions  of  this  section  as 
the  number  of  days  In  the  taxable  year  prior 
to  the  date  of  the  completion  (described  In 
(1)  or  (2),  wlilchever  is  earlier)  Is  of  the 
total  number  of  days  in  the  taxable  year,  and 
no  part  of  the  unused  excess  profits  deduc- 
tion few  such  year  shall  be  an  unused  excess 
profits  deduction  carryover  to  any  succeed- 
ing year. 
"Sec.  1606.  Excess  PEorrrs  Deduction. 

"(a)  Computation  under  RegtOations. — 
The  excess  profits  deduction  for  a  taxable 
year  sliall  be  an  amount  computed  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  which  (subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b) )  shall  provide — 

"(1)  a  deduction  based  on  average  base 
period  taxable  income  comparable  to  the  ex- 
cess profits  credit  provided  for  in  secUon  435 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1939, 

"  (2)  a  deduction  based  on  invested  capital 
comparable  to  the  excess  profits  credit  pro- 
vided for  in  section  436  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1939,  and 

"(3)  rules  comparable  to  the  provisions  of 
sections  437  through  469  (other  than  sub- 
sections (a),  (c)  and  (d)  of  section  469) 
and  of  parts  II.  m,  and  IV  of  subchapter  D 
of  ctiapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1939. 

"(b)  Exceptions  and  Modifications. — The 
regulations  prescribed  under  subsection  (a) 
ShaU— 

"(1)  use  the  base  period  defined  in  sec- 
tion 1602(c)  (in  lieu  of  the  base  period  de- 
fined in  section  435(b)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1939). 

"(2)  provide  for  computing  the  deduction 
described  in  subsection  (a)(1)  by  talcing 
Into  account  100  percent  of  the  average  base 
period  taxable  Income  (in  lieu  of  the  per- 
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«»••§•  IW0W14*!  in  ••cttooiMc*)  of  th«  But  It  If  •  «ad  rMkUty  and  one  that  cost  more  Uum  46  percent,  of  the  prime  mill- 

^^5nJ5!IS'^,S^!L«i^^l'  !S?h  m«d  '"^"•y  M  weU  M  Uvee.  Hlrtorically.  we  tary  oontracU  awarded  to  U5.  flrma  dur- 

UkiJLSTS  SS  SStS2*urS  ^  h.ve  always  wught-wlth  falme«  End  Ing  the  year  ended  June  SO.  1968. 

Mt  forth  in  tb«  prortoiona  of  fb«  latwiuu  reason — to  Impose  an   appropriate   tax  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 

■•TsniM  Cod*  of  1999  rafamd  to  in  tub-  burden  upon  those  corporate  enterprises  authorized  the  expenditure  of  $9  billion 

•action  (a)  m  tb«  s^reUry  or  bu  daicgats  which  acquire  extraordinary  profits  dur-  this  year  for  education.  In  April,  the  ad- 

deunnin—  jMcmmmrj  to  carry  out  the  pur-  ing  wartime.  If  this  was  the  road  to  equity  ministration  sent  to  Ck>ngress  a  revised 

'^  °t^»°Srj*!!f  Ik...*^  f~  .„K»i«<.  A  during  World  War  I.  World  War  n.  and  budget  recommending  that  we  appro- 

of  tL^ntiSi  2ev^ue^r  of^M  £  ^  K°^«^  *«^-  it  1«  the  road  to  equity  priate  only  $3.2  bUUon  to  educate  the  52 

amandad  by  adding  at  tba  and  tbaraof  tha  "O'^-  ^nd  we  did  have  an  excess  war  prof-  million  schoolchildren  and  the  7.6  mil- 

following  naw  itam:  ^^  tax  during  those  three  wars.  lion  in  college — nearly  60  million  stu* 

"owAraB  T  TXMPoaAST  miM  norrra  tax  "  ^  supported  such  an  excess  war  profits  dents— counting  those  in  grade  schools, 

Sao  t.  Tbe  amandmanta  mada  by  thia  Act  tax  In  the  90th  Congress.  Unfortunately,  high  schools,  and  coUeges.  For  every  Ped- 

■haii  apply  to  taxabia  yaara  T»vi««g  aftar  it  failed.  It  Is  long  overdue.  If  we  fall  to  eral    education    program,    for    student 

Dacembar  31.  loss.  Pass  it.  we  value  the  profits  of  the  war  loans,    for    work-study    programs,    for 

»*     vADTi^~w»/^rT<-ixr  »#     »,— <^  T,f   T  profiteer  higher  than  the  blood  of  the  building     elementary     and     secondary 

Mr.  Y^IBCWODQH.  Mr.  FTMUieiu,  I  nign  fighting  and  dying  In  Vietnam.  schools,  for  everything  under  the  many 

am   proud   to   oosponsor   Sf^r^^Jf;  Mr.  President.  I  support  the  adopUon  complex   education   programs,   the   ad- 

Ooviaw  s  bill  to  eaUbllsh  an  emergency  g,  ^j^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^j  legislation.  ministration    says,    "Appropriate    only 

^"^•nY.^'l^fS^iv-^n^Kl  in  17*4  that  ^r-    President.    I    want   to    read    the  $3.2  billion." 

"♦^♦^n^tSSl  %!I^SJntitirm     1.  amounts  of  money  spent  by  the  Oovem-  Of  the  25  prime  defense  contractors, 

Ii^n^"h,ti??in,i^^^f^SSno^  "ent   '^^  ye*r  ^   d'rfenw   contracts  the  top  two  get  over  $4  billion  a  year. 

S^^tJ^?^^«^fS5JSi  WlS(  '««»  "»•  y«*f  i9«0  to  1969.  I  read  from  These  are  only  2  contractors  out  of  the 

SS^SJJSS?^r^S^fnfS?iLTi?  the  U.a.  News  ft  World  Report  of  April  25  prime  contractors.  Yet  there  is  no 

SSr.S^aJJue^t  t^i^^SS;  21.  19«9.  the  amounts  of  money  spent  by  excess  war  profits  tax,  such  as  was  Im- 

S^^t^T^h^^SirS^SIth^t  S^  the  U.S.  Oovemment:  Posed  in  World  War  I.  World  War  n.  and 

SSSS^tT  S  ^e^  ti^h?  to  D-ring  1980,  ,22  5  billion.  the  Korean  conflict.  And  yet  we  are  told 

opportunity  to  exercise  tneir  ngnt  to  During  iwi!  $24  3  bUUon.  to  appropriate  only  $3.2  bllUon  for  60 

S".*  »  -.^~.  -.,K*i«  «.^.M».,  «#  ♦*»«-*  During  1963.  SST  8  billion.  million  schoolchildren.  When  we  ask  for 

*.™.\S?^ K«^J^?^^  f h.  S^  ^^'^  ^^'  •^^  » '''"I""-  "»«*  appropriations,  certain  persons  say, 

famous  words  has  sprung  from  the  com-  D^,rtng  1984.  sst  5  biiiion.  "Do  gooders.  That  is  a  giveaway  pro- 

plexitles  of  modem  society.  It  is  unfor-  During  i9e6.  sao.e  biiUon.  gram '*                                »    ^  »*  t^^u 

tunate.  but  true,  that  the  development  X>uring  i96fl.  $38  7  biuion.  ,    't,  _w„|.  .^  „„  j„i„„  „n.w  i.w^  «  *. 

and  passage  of  legislation  through  the  During  1967.  mi.8  biiuon.  ml^'t4^V}.m.nfnrf^Jif.^%^t 

halls  of  Congress  depends  a  great  deal  During  i968,  mi  2  bUUon.  »»ted  $42.3  billion  for  thte  year?  When 

UDon  whkhofwn^^   groups  «m  ^''^'^  ^^-  **^^  "iiuon  (aatlmat«l).  we  spend  an  estimated  $42.3  billion  In  1 

.I^^r.  fH-  ^«-t  ^iT^n^.nVW™^  TO             *v-          ...           .        ^  y<»r.  for  wcapons  procurement  and  we 

?n^J^!^r?nt.xt    th^  iit^iJ?^^f^H  ^  ^  ^l*";.""*  contractsfor  goods  and  say  to  60  million  students.  "We  will  spend 

In  tWs  context,  those  with  large  and  services  by  the  armed  services  have  in-  lesa  than  10  percent  of  that  amount  for 

lucrative    Oovemment    contracts    have  creased,  from  $22.5  billion  in  1960  to  an  you  "  Where  are  we  olaclnB  our  valuM 

certainly  been  well  represented.  But,  who.  estimated  $42.5  billion  In  1969.  fnAmeriS 

I  ask,  represents  the  low-  and  middle-  i  am  now  going  to  read  from  page  83  we  are  dolna  the  same  for  health 

£rr^SSS?the*jU'  SSX?  '''"■  °'  ^^  ^^^"^  "  ^°^'^  ^^^  °'  ^P^  2^'  ""y-^^«  ^ob^oSs  Ss  for  tSf^-' 

^^ih^^av^S^s  Ux  structure  '^®*'  ^'^^  "'^  """^  "^°  °*^  ^^  ^^  derprtvUeged.  for  those  without  hope,  are 

DlShe  ^Itest^id  SdSi  thSTSJ!  ^^™*  Contracts?"  This  Is  the  amount  of  being  closed.  Two  narcotic  research  cen- 

been  heard  but  Uttle  at  the  bar  of  Con-  »»*««**'  contractors:  adnUn^tratlon   ^dolng.   It  Is  pulling 

-pggg  Oaneral  Dynamics  Corporation.  ta.a39  mil-  down   every   program   for  the   progress, 

T>rM<H*n»    fiitnn   !uv«   h*   w*n^    tn  ^*"*-  health,  and  hope  of  our  people. 

"llSun  Se  ?SdenTtlSU^  pay  upif^"''^  ^^^'^*  CorporaUon.  .1.870  mil-  "Ms  administration  says  that  there 

too  much,  and  Increase  the  burden  on  «^  ^  ^^^^"^  ^.*tf^„^"  ™*"y  "^'^^'^ 

those  who  pay  too  UtUe  "  The  time  to  Thia  la  in*  yew.  Mr.  Preaidoit.  projects.  It  has  cut  by  90  percent  moneys 

do  that  Is  now.  Oaneral  Klactrtc  Company,  tl.489  million,  already  authorized  for  projects  on  the 

The  way  to  begin  the  reform  of  our  tax  tinitad  Aircraft  Corporation,  $1,321  mu-  ^"  coast  to  protect  the  people  from 

system— which  the  people  now  demand  ^°^  ^      .     _  hurricanes  and  for  many  other  worth- 

and  which  is  long  overdue-ls  by  enact-  „,^,^"""    °^"*    Conwrmtion.    fl.lOl  while  projects. 

in«  a  tax  unon  tho.<w>  who  ha.vp  rAAnrd  "»""*"*•  We  should  closely  search  the  budget. 

S[hpSSts^°th^^Tn°v£SLn"5S?  ^^«i^cj^^T,lepbon.*Tel,grapb  company,  it  contains  far  beyond  50  percent  for 

ing  that  this  move  will  open  the  door  to  Bo«ing  company  $7«a  miiuon  military  contracts  and  ^mllar  expendl- 

eventual  repeal  of  the  regressive  surtax.  Ung-T«nco-Vought.  inc.,   $758  mUUon.  '"®";  *"?  ^^  ^^  ^f^  half— only  about 

Equity  and  fairness  demand  this.  I  i^onh  American  Rockwell  Corp.,  $669  mil-  one-third— for  land  and  water  projects 

have  with  me  some  tables  from  articles  "<"»•  *"d  the  cleaning  up  of  the  pollution  of 

In  the  April  21   1969  Issue  of  U  S  News  k  o«nerai  Motora  corporaUon.  $630  miiUon.  air  and   water  necessary   for  our   200 

World  Report  reflecting  the  exhorbitant  nxmlJT"**"  ^*"^*  Bngineering  Corp.,  $039  million  people, 

nature  of  the  earnings  directly  and  in-  avco  Corponition.  $684  mllUon.  ExHiair   1 

directly    flowing    from    the    war.    I    ask  Textron,  inc..  $60l  mlUlor.  Trendt  in  defmte  oontractn.  1960-69 

unanimous  consent  that  these  tables  be  utton  industries,  inc..  $468  million.  BflJion 

printed  in  the  Rxcoro  at  the  end  of  my  Raytheon  company.  $453  miuion.                    i960 $33.5 

remarks.  Sparry  Rand  Corporation.  $447  million.           1961 34.  S 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER    Without  Martin  Marietta  CorporaUon.  $393  million.       1963 27. 8 

Objection,  It  is  80  ordered  ,   Kalaer  induatrlea  Corporation.  $386  mil-     196S 38.1 

/qM>  AThthit  1  >  "*"*•          »                                                                           !••* 27.6 

mT  ^^MOPnnnw     Mr    Pr«HA.nt  ^«i  M*tor  Company.  $881  mlUlon.                   1965 36.6 

Blr.    YARBOROUOH.    Mr.    President.  Honeywell.  Inc..  $863  million.                             1966 85  7 

when  the  blood  of  American  lives  washes  oun    Mathleaon    Cbamloal    Corporation.     1967 41.8 

into  the  Mekong  or  the  Song  Ba  or  the  $329  million.                                                         1968 I   41.3 

Song  Cat,  each  of  us  is  solemnly  remind-  Northrup  Corpocation,  $8lo  muuon.               1909  (est.) I "   43!  8 

ed  of  the  sacriflce  so  many  have  made  »T*n  Aeronautical  Company.  $3M  mllUon.  «..^^   ♦^^^i  „^^^^t.  ,^  «.^.  .„h 

for  a  cause  which  many  question  or  do  ^^^^  Aircraft  Company.  $386  million.  J^^L  ST^r/?^^^  SCS?-i  m 

not  understand.  The  dreadful  conflict  is  ^^*^  °"  ^«°P^'  <''"'  ""^y'-  «"*  S^  .^  "                      ' 

far  too  distant  for  it  to  be  much  of  a  Souroa:  VJS.  Nawa  *  World  Baport.  i^trU 

reality  to  mo^  of  America.  These  25  companies  got  $17.7  billion,  or  ai,  1989.  p.  61. 
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Who  Ovra  trb  bm  Abms  Cownuon 

rotal   otMirda   of   prime   defetue   ooatrdett 

[In  mllllona  of  dollan] 

1.  General  Dynamics  Corp 3. 339 

2.  lockbeed  Aircraft  Corp 1.870 

8.  General  Electric  Co 1.488 

4.  United  Aircraft  Corp 1. 331 

6.  McDonnell  Douglas  Corp 1,101 

6.  American  Telephone  *  Telegraph 

Co. 776 

7.  Boemg  Co 762 

8.  Ung-Temco-Vought.   Inc 758 

9.  North  American  Rockwell  Corp..  669 

10.  General  Motors  Corp 680 

11.  Grumman    Aircraft    Bnglnaerlng 

Corp. 639 

13.  Avco  Corp.. 684 

18.  Textron.  Inc 601 

14.  Litton  Industries.  Inc 466 

15.  Ra>theon    Co 463 

16.  Sperry  Rand  Corp *47 

17.  Martin  Marietta  Corp 393 

18.  Kaiser  Industries  Coip 386 

19.  Ford  Motor  Co.. 381 

30.  Honeywell.  Inc 353 

21.  OUn  Mathlason  Chemical  Corp —  339 

22.  Northrop  Corp 310 

23.  Ryan  Aeronautical  Co 398 

34.  Hughes  Aircraft  Co —  286 

25.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey) ...  274 

These  25  companies  got  $17.7  billion— or 
more  than  45  per  cent— of  the  prime  military 
contracts  awarded  to  TIB.  firms  during  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1068. 

Source:  U3.  News  and  World  Report,  April 
21.  1969.  p.  63. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  should  refuse  to  continue  the 
abominable  10-percent  surtax.  This  tax 
upon  a  tax  expires  June  30.  Instead, 
Congress  should  go  along  with  14  Sen- 
ators who  sponsored  a  bill  to  Impose 
excess  profits  taxes  on  businesses  bene- 
fiting from  the  Vietnam  war.  I  am  one 
of  those  14  Senators  and  it  Is  my  belief 
that  a  clear  majority  of  the  Senate  favor 
this  legislative  proposal  and  will  so  vote. 
This  pror>osed  tax  makes  a  lot  of  sense 
to  millions  of  Americans,  too. 

It  Is  estimated  that  this  tax  would 
yield  $10  billion  a  year— the  same  as  the 
10-percent  surtax.  The  excess  profits  tax 
would  be  a  substitute  for  the  10-percent 
income  tax  surcharge.  Similar  excess 
profits  taxes  were  imposed  during  both 
World  Wars  and  the  Korean  conflict. 
Prom  1940  to  1946  the  excess  profits  tax 
brought  in  more  than  $40  billion. 

Under  the  plan  corporations  pay  In 
taxes  37  percent  of  the  Income  which 
stems  from  war-induced  profits.  "Oils  tax 
plan  would  be  more  In  keeping  with  pro- 
posed reform  of  the  Federal  tax  struc- 
ture than  continuation  of  the  atrodous 
10-percent  surtax.  American  families 
should  not  be  burdened  with  a  regres- 
sive surtax  while  defense  contractors  en- 
joy imparallrfed  profits. 


tol  to  the  Librarian  of  Congress  the 
authority  to  purchase  ofBoe  equiiunent 
and  furniture  for  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. A  companion  bill  is  being  intro- 
duced in  the  other  body  by  Representa- 
tive Saxukl  N.  Frixdsl,  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Library,  of 
which  I  am  vice  chairman  this  year. 

The  budgets  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Cmiitol  and  the  Librarian  of  Congress 
are  both  reviewed  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Legislative  Branch  Appropriations  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  Tlie 
amendment  would  not  involve  any  addi- 
tional expmditures  nor  would  it  change 
the  authority  of  the  Architect  in  respect 
to  structural,  mechanical,  and  mainte- 
nance work  on  the  Library's  buildings 
and  grounds.  This  amendment  is  de- 
signed only  to  simplify  and  make  more 
economical  the  procedure  by  which 
furniture  and  equipment  Ib  acquired  for 
the  Library  of  Congress. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  Architect  with  respect  to 
purchasing  furniture  and  equipment  for 
the  Library,  there  appears  to  be  no 
reason  for  this  awkward  arrangement. 
The  annual  budget  estimates  and  Justi- 
fications are  prepared  by  the  Library 
because  only  it  knows  its  own  special 
needs.  Testimony  at  the  hearings  Is  also 
chiefly  presented  by  the  Librarian  and 
his  staff.  Even  the  requisitions  for  the 
items  authorized  arc  prepared  in  the  Li- 
brary and  are  transmitted  to  the  Archi- 
tect's office  for  handling. 

Congress  would  continue,  of  course,  to 
have  review  over  furniture  and  equip- 
ment requests  made  by  the  Library. 

The  Librarian  of  Congress  and  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  support  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2278).  to  transfer  from 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  the  Li- 
brarian of  Congress  the  authority  to 
purchase  office  equipment  and  furniture 
for  the  Library  of  Congress,  introduced 
l^  Mr.  Jordan  of  North  Cttfolina,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 


8.  2278— INTRODPCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  TRANSFER  FROM  THE  ARCHI- 
TECT  OF  THE  CAPITOL  TO  THE 
LIBRARIAN  OF  CONGRESS  THE 
AtJTHORITr  TO-  PURCHASE  OF- 
FICE EQUIPMENT  AND  FURNI- 
TURE FOR  THE  LIBRARY  OP 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President.  I  am  Introducing  today  a 
technical  amendment  to  title  2.  United 
States  Code,  section  141.  that  would 
transfer  from  the  Architect  of  the  Capi- 


S.  2279 — INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
FOR  THE  ISSUANCE  OF  A  SPECIAL 
SERIES  OP  POSTAGE  STAMPS  IN 
COMMEMORATION  OF  THE  lOOTH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  BIRTH 
OP  NEBRASKA  NOVELIST  WILLA 
CATHER 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  a  bill,  for  myself 
and  Senator  Hruska.  to  provide  for  the 
issuance  of  a  series  of  postage  stamps 
marking  the  centennial  of  novelist  Willa 
Cather's  birth. 

I  need  not  tell  the  Members  of  this 
distinguished  body  the  importance  that 
Miss  Gather  holds  in  American  and  world 
literature. 

It  is  eminently  appropriate  both  that 
her  achievements  be  recognized  by  a 
commemorative  stamp  and  that  her  Ne- 
braslia  associations  be  recognized. 

Therefore,  the  bill  provides  for  first- 
day  covers  to  be  Issued  at  Red  Cloud. 


Nebr.,  where  she  spent  her  formative 
years  and  where  she  found  the  setting 
for  many  of  her  writings. 

Miss  Cather  was  bom  on  December  7. 
1873,  near  Winchester,  Va.  She  moved 
with  her  family  to  Catherton  Precinct 
in  Webster  County.  Nebr.,  in  April  1883. 
In  September  1884  the  family  moved  to 
Red  Cloud  and  Miss  Cather  lived  there 
and  in  Lincoln  where  she  graduated  from 
the  Universtly  of  Nebraska  until  June 
of  1896.  when  she  went  to  Pittsburgh  to 
edit  a  magEizlne. 

She  considered  Nebraska  her  home,  re- 
turning again  and  again  to  Red  Cloud  for 
long  stays,  although  she  lived  In  Ne- 
braska continuously  for  only  13  years. 
Our  State  and  our  people  were  a  primary 
and  continuing  inspiration  for  her  work. 
One  renowned  literary  historian  h&s 
written  that  the  three  most  famous  lit- 
erary villages  in  America  are  the  Con- 
cord 9t  Emerson  and  Theoreau.  Mark 
Twain's  Hannibal,  Mo.;  and  Wllla 
Cather's  Red  Cloud,  Nebr. 

At  Red  Cloud  the  Wllla  Cather  Pioneer 
Memorial  and  Educational  Poimdation 
has  been  established.  Under  the  presi- 
dency of  Mrs.  Mildred  R.  Bennett,  the 
foundation  has  moved  a  long  way  toward 
fulfilling  its  fourfold  aim  of  housing  a 
permanent  art.  literary,  and  historical 
collection  relating  to  the  life,  times,  and 
work  of  this  famous  novelist,  identifying 
and  restoring  to  their  original  condition 
places  made  famous  l)y  the  writings  of 
Miss  Cather.  providing  a  living  memorial 
in  the  form  of  scholarships,  and  per- 
petuating Interest  throughout  the  world 
In  the  work  of  Miss  Cather. 

Thousands  of  people  come  to  Red 
Cloud  every  year  to  visit  the  Wllla 
Cather  Museum,  the  restored  Cather 
home  and  other  historical  sites  cormected 
with  her  work.  In  1966  the  western  one- 
half  of  Webster  County  officially  waa 
designated  "Catherland"  and  a  marker 
dedicated  by  the  Historical  Landmark 
Coimcil  smd  the  Cather  Foundation  was 
erected. 

In  letters  to  friends,  and  In  talking 
with  friends  and  reporters.  Miss  Cather 
stressed  repeatedly  that  the  prairies  of 
Nebraska  were  her  coimtry.  It  was  there 
that  she  grew  up,  received  her  education, 
wrote  and  published  her  first  work  and 
begem  her  professional  career.  Before  her 
name  became  established  in  the  East  she 
had  become  known  as  one  of  Nebraska's 
leading  newspaper  women  and  had  be- 
come recognized  throughout  the  West  as 
an  outstanding  drama  critic. 

Her  death  on  April  24.  1947,  was  not 
followed  by  a  reduction  in  popular  inter- 
est in  Miss  Cather's  writing.  Rather,  her 
reputation  and  literary  popularity  has 
grown  steadily,  both  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad.  In  England,  all  of  her  novels 
recently  have  been  reprinted.  Cather 
books  are  especially  popular  in  France, 
Germany,  Czechoslovakia,  the  Scandina- 
vian countries,  and  Japan,  I  am  told.  Her 
work  is  studied  widely  in  elementary 
schools,  high  schools  and  universities. 
She  won  a  Pulitzer  prize  in  1923  for  "One 
of  Ours."  an  award  from  Prance  in  1931, 
the  Mark  Twain  Society  Silver  Medal  for 
the  most  memorable  and  representative 
novel  since  1900  for  "My  Antonia"  in 
1934  and  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters  in  1944. 
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Sbe  wu  the  tint  wonum  to  raoetw  an 
hononuy  dagree  from  Prtneetoo  UEdver- 
sltor.  She  alao  held  honorazy  degrees  from 
CaUf(Hiil*.  Crei^ton.  Columbia.  Mich- 
igan, Nebraaka.  Smith,  and  Tale. 

Hie  paaMgs  of  thl«  bill  would  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  memorr  of  perhape  the  ftaieet 
woman  novelist  that  America  has 
produeed.  

The  PRBEdDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wlU  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (8.  2279)  to  provide  for  the  Is- 
suance of  a  special  series  of  postage 
stamps  in  commemoration  of  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  great 
Nebraska  novelist.  Wills  Cather,  intro- 
diiced  by  Mr.  Cusns  (for  himself  and 
Ift".  Hbttsks),  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service. 


&  2280— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO-  AMEND    SECTION    103(c)     OF 
INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  section  103(c)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code. 

This  amendment  relates  to  the  Federal 
Income  tax  treatment  of  interest  on  in- 
dustrial development  bonds.  The  primary 
purposes  of  this  proposal  are  to  redefine 
the  term  "industrial  development  bond" 
as  It  appears  in  section  103'c)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  to  alter  the  pres- 
ent 3-year  before  and  after  limitation 
on  exempt  $5  million  Industrial  develop- 
ment bonds  provided  for  by  that  section, 
and  to  require  registration  with  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission  only 
for  those  bonds  defined  as  industrial  de- 
vel(9ment  b<»ids  under  the  Code. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  90th  Con- 
gress a  provision  submitted  by  the 
distinguished  Junior  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  RiBicoFT)  revoking  the  tax 
exempt  status  of  industrial  development 
bonds  was  enacted  and  signed  Into  law 
by  President  Johnson  as  section  107  of 
the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control 
Act  of  1968.  This  measure  originated  by 
way  of  amendment  on  the  Senate  floor 
without  the  benefit  of  hearings  in  either 
House  and  was  adopted  after  brief  de- 
bate. Subsequent  to  adoption  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  Ribicoff  amendment,  a  pro- 
vision imposing  the  10-percent  surtax 
was  also  added  to  the  same  bill,  and  the 
attention  of  the  Senate-House  conferees, 
the  other  Members  of  Congress,  and  the 
country  at  large  was  naturally  and  ap- 
pr(X>riately  focused  on  the  all-important 
Issues  of  the  surtax  and  expenditure  cut 
and  not  on  the  scope  of  the  definition 
relating  to  indiistrlal  development  bonds. 

Many  Mnnbers  of  Congress  who  sup- 
ported the  taxation  of  Industrial  devel- 
opment bonds  later  came  to  realize  that, 
as  a  result  of  the  cxirsory  treatment  given 
this  sxibject.  Congress  had  by  means  of 
the  definition  employed  In  the  act  gone 
much  further  than  was  ever  Intended.  It 
became  generally  acknowledged  that 
Congress  had  not  only  provided  for  the 
taxation  of  industrial  development  bonds 
but  had  also  made  a  wholesale  attack 
on  numerous  State  and  local  obligations 
completely  unrelated  to  Industrial  de- 


velopment. Chairman  Wilbur  Mills  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
stated  this  fact  on  the  floor  at  the  time 
ot  passage  of  the  conference  report  and 
Invited  the  NaUflcal  Governors  Confer- 
ence and  others  to  provide  corrective 
leglslatk». 

Subsequently,  the  National  Governors 
Conference:  the  National  Association  of 
Attorneys  General;  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Auditors,  Comptrollers 
and  Treasurers;  the  Council  of  State 
Governments;  the  National  League  of 
Cities;  the  U.8.  Conference  of  Mayors; 
the  Municipal  Finance  Officers  Asso- 
datioQ.  and  the  National  Institute  of 
Municipal  Law  Officers  did  propose 
corrective  legislation,  and  late  in  the 
second  session  of  the  90th  Congress 
I  ifitroduced  an  amendment  to  provide 
for  a  redefinition  of  the  term  "industrial 
development  bond"  in  accordance  with 
the  common  parlance  of  the  investment 
and  local  government  communities.  I  at- 
tempted to  attach  this  provision  as  an 
amendment  to  a  measure  pending  before 
the  Senate  on  the  day  prior  to  adjourn- 
ment. However,  a  nimiber  of  Senators 
were  of  the  opinion  that  before  adopting 
corrective  legislation,  hearings  should  be 
held  on  this  important  question.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  did  not  call  up  my  amend- 
ment for  a  vote,  but  assurances  were 
given  on  the  Senate  floor  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
( Mr.  Long  ) .  and  by  the  ranJting  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Williams)  .  that  if  this  matter  were 
raised  during  the  91st  Congress,  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  would  study  and  hold 
hearings  on  this  question. 

The  bill  which  -I  introduce  today  is  es- 
sentially a  revised  version  of  the  measure 
that  I  introduced  late  in  the  last  session. 
Its  purpose  is  to  correct  what  most  be- 
lieve Is  clearly  a  distorted  definition  of 
the  term  "industrial  development  bond" 
as  presently  set  forth  In  the  statute. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  is  in  no 
way  an  attempt  to  allow  a  tax  exemption 
for  bonds  to  finance  a  true  industrial  fa- 
culty under  the  terms  of  which  a  local 
government  is  serving  substantially  as 
a  conduit  for  private  borrowing  for 
private  persons.  To  the  contrary,  this  bill 
would  provide  for  the  taxation  of  Interest 
on  such  industrial  facilltiee,  but  the 
definition  of  industrial  bonds  would  be 
limited  to  those  for  Industrial  develop- 
ment and  would  not  be.  as  is  presently 
the  case,  so  broad  as  to  Include  bonds 
to  finance  facilities  for  many  acknowl- 
edged and  traditional  State  and  local 
functions.  The  practical  effect  of  the 
presently  enacted  definition  is  to  in- 
clude within  that  definition  bonds  for 
numerous  State  and  local  governmental 
purposes  if  the  financed  facility  has  pri- 
vate occupants  paying  to  use  It.  Of 
course,  there  are  an  abimdance  of  in- 
stances where  traditional  Government 
facilities  serving  a  public  purpose  oper- 
ate by  means  of  a  private  business  ten- 
ant. Such  Is  the  case,  for  example,  with 
regard  to  bus  and  truck  transportation 
terminals.  But  bonds  to  finance  such 
terminals  are  presently  covered  by  the 
statutory  definition  of  "Industrial  devel- 


opment bond"  U  the  governmental  owner 
of  the  terminal  collects  rentals  or  other 
charges  from  the  tranQ)ortatlon  com- 
pany and  applies  the  revenues  to  the 
pasmient  of  ddbt  service  on  the  bonds. 

The  present  statutory  provision  also 
contains  a  subdivision  entitled  "Certain 
Exempted  Activities"  under  wtilch  some 
bonds  that  are  Included  within  the  Indus- 
trial development  bond  definition  never- 
theless remain  exempt  if  they  are  issued 
for  certain  stated  activities.  What  the 
act  does  is  set  up  a  list  of  approved  pur- 
poses labeled  "exceptions."  Bonds  for 
these  purposes  remain  exempt  and  those 
for  all  other  State  and  local  government- 
al purposes  are,  as  I  have  said,  taxable 
when  private  occupants  pay  to  use  the 
financed  facilities. 

By  establishing  this  honor  roll  rating, 
the  Congress  purported  to  classify  as 
"good"  or  "bad"  many  legitimate  func- 
tions of  State  and  local  governments, 
rewarding  "good"  purposes  with  exemp- 
tion and  penalizing  "bad"  purposes  with 
taxation.  Among  the  "bad"  purposes  are 
such  fundamental  governmental  func- 
tions as  education  and  health  care,  which 
obviously  are  totally  unrelated  to  the  de- 
velopment of  new  industrial  plants,  but 
the  interest  on  the  facilities  of  which  is 
taxable  if  they  are  maintained  by  private 
occupants. 

The  honor  roll  list  of  enacted  excep- 
tions presents  substantial  difficulties.  For 
example,  as  originally  passed  by  the 
Senate  there  was  an  exception  for  prop- 
erty "to  provide  entertainment — includ- 
Ing  sporting  events — or  recreational  fa- 
cilities for  the  general  public."  As  pro- 
vided for  in  the  conference  report,  this 
provision  applied  only  to  sports  facilities 
with  the  curious  result  that  an  exemption 
is  ciurently  provided  for  bonds  to  finance 
a  stadium  built  for  rental  to  a  profes- 
sional baseball  team  shopping  for  a  more 
lucrative  franchise,  but  no  exemption  is 
provided  for  a  theater  for  lease  to  a  com- 
pany providing  concerts  and  drama. 

As  another  example,  the  exception  in 
the  present  act  for  terminal  facilities  in- 
cludes airporte  and  piers  for  air  and 
marine  vehicles,  but  does  not  include 
terminals  for  land  vehicles  such  as  buses, 
trucks  or  railroads.  Finally,  facilities  for 
education  or  health  care  are  not  among 
the  listed  exceptions  in  section  103(c)  (4) . 

In  my  judgment,  this  type  of  continu- 
ing Federal  regulation  by  the  honor  roll 
regulation  of  State  and  local  govern- 
mental functions  has  no  proper  place 
in  our  federal  system  and  accordingly 
should  be  abandoned. 

The  bill  which  I  Introduce  would  pro- 
vide a  general  redefinition  of  "indus- 
trial development  bond"  in  accordance 
with  the  generally  accepted  meaning  of 
the  term.  The  measure  requires  that 
some  private  person  who  is  not  an  "ex- 
empt person"  must  be  the  apparent 
"beneficial  obligor"  and  that  the  bond 
be  Issued  to  finance  "industrial  prop- 
erty" of  "independent  wholesale  or  re- 
tail property."  "Industrial  property" 
would  be  limited  to  Its  natural  meaning 
of  f actorytype  structures  and  eqiilpment. 
It  would  not  Include  facilities  in  factories 
for  the  abatement  of  air  or  water  pollu- 
tion, waste  disposal,  or  other  health  or 
safety  functions.  "Industrial  wholesale 
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or  retail  property"  Includes  structures 
for  shops  as  well  as  retail  department 
stores  and  similar  mercantile  establish- 
ments. The  definition  of  "exempt  per- 
son" is  retained  from  the  present  act  and 
Includes  governmental  imltA  and  educa- 
tional, charitable,  and  other  tax-exempt 
Institutions. 

The  requirement  of  a  private,  taxable, 
"beneficial  obligor"  \s  critical.  So  long  as 
the  Congress  does  not  propose  to  chal- 
lenge the  long-standlnig  constitutional 
rule  of  the  States  and  local  governments' 
immunity  from  taxation  of  their  obli- 
gations, the  only  basis  for  taxing  any 
bonds  issued  by  State  or  local  govern- 
ments is  that  they  are  the  Issuers'  obli- 
gations in  name  only,  that  the  Issuer  Is 
disassociated  from  the  obligation  and 
from  the  facility  financed,  and  the  In- 
vestor considers  the  private  user  as  the 
true  obligor. 

The  attributes  of  such  a  disassocla- 
tlon,  as  set  forth  in  the  amendment  are, 
first,  that  the  putative  private  obligor 
will  be  using  the  property  financed  under 
lease  or  other  contractual  arrangement 
which  requires  him  to  pa.y  all  or  most 
of  the  fimds  needed  to  meet  debt  serv- 
ice on  the  obligations;  and,  second,  that 
the  putative  private  obligor  and  his  con- 
tractual arrangement  are  identified  in 
the  bond  agreement  or  In  the  offering 
prospectus,  and  his  payments  thereimder 
and /or  the  financed  property  are  spe- 
cifically pledged  or  mortgaged  to  secure 
the  bonds. 

In  addition  to  the  redefinition  the  bill 
also  contains  a  proposed  modification  of 
a  restriction  in  section  103(c)  (6)  of  the 
Code  relating  to  the  $5  million  exemption 
for  certain  Industrial  development  ob- 
ligations. As  originally  passed,  the  Ribi- 
coff amendment  provided  for  an  exemp- 
tion from  taxation  of  Interest  on  Indus- 
trial obligations  which  do  not  exceed  $1 
mUlion.  The  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  subse- 
quently introduced  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Renegotiation  Amendments  Act  of 
1968  a  provision  to  increase  this  small 
Issue  exemption  from  $1  to  $5  million. 
The  Senate  passed  and  the  conferees  ac- 
cepted the  $5  million  exemption.  How- 
ever, the  conference  report  contained 
certain  restrictions,  one  of  which  spec- 
ified that  the  $5  million  ceiling  should 
apply  for  a  6-year  period  beginning  3 
years  before  the  tax  exempt  bonds  were 
Issued  and  ending  3  years  after  they  were 
Issued.  The  S-year  period  following  issue 
means  that  a  bond  issue  which  originally 
is  tax  exempt  can  lose  this  statiis  if  the 
company  later  Invests  additional  money 
which  pushes  total  capital  expenditures 
above  the  $5  million  ceiling. 

The  result  of  the  3-year-after  restric- 
tion has  been,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
to  prevent  a  State  or  local  government 
from  utilizing  the  $5  million  celling.  Nat- 
urally, no  tax-exempt  bond  with  low 
interest  rate  is  marketable  when  the  in- 
vestor knows  that  the  security  might  very 
well  lose  Its  tax  exempt  status  if  the 
company  provides  additional  capital  out- 
lays and  exceeds  the  $5  million  celling. 

The  measure  which  I  introduce  would 
eliminate  the  3 -year  limitation  after  an 
obligation  is  issued  but  would  extend  the 
limitation  before  issue  to  5  years.  Under 
the  scope  of  this  measure  no  more  than 
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H  million  in  exempt  securities  fat  an 
Industrial  development  faoUlty  could  thus 
be  issued  in  any  5-year  period.  The  basic 
purpose  of  assisting  only  small  businesses 
would  be  retained  and  the  marketability 
of  the  obligations  would  be  enhanced. 

The  final  section  of  the  bill  which  I 
Introduce  provides  for  a  requirement  of 
registration  of  State  and  local  securi- 
ties with  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  only  in  such  instances  as 
the  obligations  are  defined  as  industrial 
devel(n)ment  bonds  and  taxable  under 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  On  January 
31.  1968,  the  Commission  established  a 
registration  requirement  even  though  the 
Securities  Act  of  1933  and  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  specify  that  obli- 
gations of  State  governments  and  their 
local  entities  are  exempt  from  registra- 
tion. This  bill  provides  that  those  obli- 
gations that  are  taxable  under  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  be  registered  with 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion while  those  obligations  that  the 
Congress  has  specified  are  not  taxable 
under  the  Code  would  not  have  to  be 
registered.  In  my  judgment,  this  would 
relieve  an  imwarranted  and  costly  re- 
striction that  the  Commission  has  im- 
posed on  State  and  local  securities. 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize  that  over 
the  past  several  years  there  has  been 
some  abuse  in  local  Industrial  develop- 
ment bond  financing.  The  bill  wliich  I 
introduce  would  require  the  taxation 
and  registration  of  bonds  for  industrial 
development  in  cases  of  acknowledged 
abuse  but  would  not  include  bonds  issued 
for  traditional  State  and  local  govern- 
mental functions.  I  strenuously  object 
to  any  legislation  which  attempts  to  re- 
peal outright  the  tax  exemption  on  State 
and  local  bonds  or  to  any  legislation 
which  penalizes  or  rewards  the  States 
and  their  local  entfUes  by  taxation  or 
exemption  depending  on  "whether  the 
Federal  CJovemment  approves  or  disap- 
proves of  the  piupose  for  wliich  the  bond 
is  issued.  This  method  of  classifying  vari- 
ous bond  issues  as  acceptable  or  imac- 
ceptable  to  the  Federal  Government  is 
a  dangerous  development  and  an  imwlse 
precedent. 

Mr.  President,  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  Committee  on  Finance  will,  as  the 
Chairman  assured  last  fall,  study  and 
hold  hearings  on  this  important  ques- 
tion. I  am  also  hopeful  that  prompt  and 
incisive  action  will  be  taken  to  achieve 
the  result  that  Congress  intended  during 
the  last  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred.  ^ 

The  bill  (8.  2280)  to  amend  section 
103(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  relating  to  the  Income  tax  treatment 
of  interest  on  industrial  development 
bonds  and  for  other  piuposes,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Bakxr,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 


8.  2283— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
EAST-WEST  TRADE  RELATIONS 
ACT  OF   1969 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 


to  promote  the  foreign  policy  and  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  by  providing  au- 
thority to  negotiate  commercial  agree- 
ments with  Communist  coimtries,  and 
for  other  purposes,  to  be  popularly  known 
as  the  East- West  Trade  Relations  Act  of 
1969. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposal  is  modest 
and  conservative  in  substance,  but  of 
profound  significance  as  a  symbol  of  this 
Nation's  commitment  to  the  pursuit  of 
p>eaceful  and  mutually  beneficial  inter- 
national relations.  It  is  at  the  same  time 
a  pr8u:tlcal  measure,  dictated  by  com- 
monsense,  which  will  remove  a  sense- 
less handicap  which  binds  American 
businessmen  in  their  competition  for 
world  markets. 

The  essential  provisions  of  the  act 
would  restore  to  the  President  the  au- 
thority to  grant  nondiscriminatory  tariff 
treatment  for  the  goods  of  those  Com- 
munist coimtries  willing  to  enter  into 
commercial  agreements  providing  basic 
protection  for  U.8.  commercial  Interests. 
Such  authority  would  however  not  ex- 
tend to  Communist  China,  North  Korea, 
North  Vietnam,  Cuba,  or  the  Soviet  Zone 
of  Germany.  Moreover,  the  President 
would  retain  the  authority  to  suspend  or 
terminate  the  grant  of  nondiscrimina- 
tory tariff  treatment,  whenever  he  de- 
termines that  suspension  or  termination 
is  in  the  national  interest. 

The  tariff  restrictions  which  we  placed 
upon  our  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Eastern  Europe  were  the  products  of 
the  agony  and  frustration  of  the  cold 
war.  They  were  a  form  of  moral  protest 
against  the  aggression  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  subjugating  Eastern  Europe. 
These  tariff  restrictions  were  also  im- 
posed in  the  vague  hope  that  they  would 
exert  economic  pressure  on  the  Soviet 
Union,  forcing  it  to  abandon  its  aggres- 
sive behavior  or  suffer  economic  hard- 
ship as  a  consequence. 

This  policy  has  proved,  for  the  most 
part,  self-defeating.  U.S.  trade  with 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union 
has  indeed  been  reduced  to  insignificant 
levels.  But  there  is  little  evidence  that 
the  economies  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  Eastern  European  countries  have 
been  retarded  by  the  absence  of  trade 
with  the  United  States.  Instead,  the  ex- 
traordinary growth  and  development  of 
Western  Europe  and  Japan  as  Industrial 
giants  and  world  traders  has  provided 
vast  open  markets  to  which  the  Commu- 
nists could  sell  and  from  which  they 
could  buy  freely  and  without  discrimina- 
tion. 

In  1967  this  steadily  growing  exchange 
produced  $4.2  billion  of  exports  from  the 
industrial  West  to  Eastern  Europe  and 
$4.5  billion  of  imports  into  the  West — 
the  U.S.  share  in  this  trade  amounted  to 
less  than  5  percent,  although  the  United 
States  accounts  for  16  percent  of  world 
exports. 

Plainly  our  imilateral  tariff  barriers 
have  not  crippled  East-West  trade.  In- 
stead, we  have  simply  abandoned  a  seg- 
ment of  international  trade  competition 
to  our  competitors  in  Western  Europe 
smd  Japan.  At  a  time  when  our  balance 
of  trade  has  suffered  a  serious  decline, 
it  is  difficult  to  jiMify  this  arbitrary  de- 
nial to  American  business  of  the  right  to 
engage  in  peaceful  nonstrateglc  trada 
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with  Um  Cooununkt  ootmiriei  of  SMt- 
eraXurop*. 

But  oommerclal  cotuideratloiu  are, 
nec«s8«rll7.  aecondarj.  The  prlnolpal 
reaaon  for  abandonlnc  thl«  aelf-lmimMd 
ctraltjaeket.  U  that  we  are  thereby 
Inhibiting  the  ability  of  the  President  to 
take  advantage  of  ■Ummeant  opportu- 
nities to  Influence  the  course  of  erenta 
In  Eastern  Europe. 

For  more  than  a  decade  w*  have  wit- 
nessed growing  Internal  ferment  and  the 
centrifugal  forces  of  decentralization  in 
Eastern  Europe.  Particularly  In  CZecho- 
slOTakla  and  Rumania,  the  decade  has 
been  marked  by  the  persistent  impulse 
to  Obtain  economic  and  political  inde- 
pendence from  the  Soviet  Unioo.  In 
Yugoslavia,  where  we  removed  our  dis- 
crimination by  tariff  and  moved  wisely 
and  Judicially  to  provide  free  access  to 
our  nonstrateglc  goods  and  services,  sig- 
nificant steps  have  been  taken  to  elimi- 
nate central  state  controls  over  the  econ- 
omy an<14o  establish  a  substantial  meas- 
ure ol  lotemal  freedom. 

We  should  be  doing  everything  pos- 
sible to  encoiurage  this  trend  toward  a 
free  market  system.  Yet  while  the  Czech 
government  struggled  to  liberalize  its 
politics  and  its  economy  prior  to  the 
Russian  military  intervention,  the  United 
States  was  imable  to  offer  any  tangible 
assistance,  at  least  In  part  because  of  the 
shackles  placed  upon  the  freedom  of  the 
President  to  facllitete  trade  in  such  cir- 
cumstances. 

Charles  Bartlett  In  last  Satiu-day's 
Wadilngton  Star  noted  that  West  Ger- 
many did  seize  upon  the  opportunity  to 
expand  trade  with  Czechoslovakia  and 
that  the  Russian  reaction  to  Czech  lib- 
eralization may  well  have  been  touched 
off  by  fear  of  excessive  West  German  In- 
volvement In  the  Czech  economy— feer 
which  might  well  have  been  offset  If 
Czech  trade  had  been  more  evenly  par- 
celed out  among  the  countries  of  West- 
em  Europe  and  Japan  and  with  the 
United  States  as  a  significant  though  not 
dominant  trading  partner. 

Today  as  our  negotiators  meet  In  Paris 
and  as  the  administration  actively  seeks 
means  of  reducing  International  tensions 
and  of  opening  up  peaceful  and  con- 
structive contacts  with  the  countries  of 
the  Communist  world.  I  believe  that  the 
time  Ja  right  for  favorable  congressional 
consideration  of  this  legislation.  By 
normalizing  our  trade  relationships  with 
the  Communist  countries,  we  hasten  the 
day  when  they  Join  in  the  world  eco- 
nomic system  and  undertake  the  com- 
mitments now  characteristic  of  the  free 
and  open  economies  which  are  suscep- 
tible to  the  stabilizing  Infiuences  of  eco- 
nomic Interdependence. 

By  Its  terms  alone  this  legislation  will 
change  no  tariff  nor  affect  our  relations 
with  any  country.  The  President  may 
choose  not  to  exercise  the  authority  ' 
which  the  act  will  restore.  But  he  will  be 
free.  In  the  course  of  developing  his  for- 
eign policy,  to  utilize  the  opportunity  for 
expanded  trade  as  an  Instnmient  of  that 
foreign  policy.  The  question  ultimately 
comes  down  to  this:  Are  we  willing  to 
trust  the  President  to  formulate  com- 
mercial policies  with  respect  to  Commu- 
nut  countries  whloh  wlU  advance  as  well 
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M  protect  our  national  interest?  The 
sponsors  of  this  bill  are  willing  to  trust 
the  Preiddent  to  do  just  that. 

In  19M,  together  wtth  the  minority 
leader  (Mr.  MamrxBLo)  and  the  Bexuitor 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javttsj,  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  Identical  with  the  one  we  are 
introdiidng  today.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  sUtements  we  made  at  that 
time  be  reprinted  at  the  close  of  my  re- 
marks. In  addition,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  a  letter  by  Secretary 
Rusk,  together  with  the  text  of  the  act 
and  siunmary  of  Its  provisions,  be 
printed  in  the  Rscoao.  Finally,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  memorandum 
by  the  brilliant  spedaUst  in  Soviet  eco- 
nomics of  the  Library  of  Congress,  Mr. 
Leon  M.  Herman,  entitled  "Current 
Trendi  and  Prospectlves  in  East  and 
West  Economic  Relations"  also  be  printed 
In  the  Racoao. 

The  PREBlblNG  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriate  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  act. 
statements,  letter,  simimary  and  m«n- 
orandimi  will  be  printed  in  the  Reco«d. 
The  bill  (S.  2283) ,  to  promote  the  for- 
eign policy  and  security  of  the  United 
States  by  providing  authority  to  nego- 
tiate commercial  agreements  with  Com- 
munist countries,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Introduced  by  Mr.  MAoinrsoi*  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

The  material  presented  by  Mr.  Mac- 
NTisoN  follows: 

STATTiRirr  or  Shtato*  Moifiui.s 
Mr.  MoNOALs.  Mr  Prnldent.  I  am  delighted 
to  join  as  a  co-spoosor  wtth  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Magitusom)  in  Intro- 
ducing to  this  CongrcM  the  Sast-West  Trade 
RelaUons  Act  of  1969. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  Is  long  over- 
due. 

With  the  exception  of  Tugoslavla  and  Po- 
land. Eastern  European  nations  pay  the  pro- 
hibitively high  Smoot-Hawley  rates  for  their 
products.  If  Eastern  sellers  reduce  their  prices 
In  order  to  overcome  the  tariff  barrier,  they 
are  subject  to  the  sanctions  of  Antl-Dump- 
tng  legislation.  The  lack  of  Moet-Favored- 
Natlon  treatment,  a  routine  concession  to 
most  nations  of  the  world.  Is  a  serious  bar- 
rier to  US.  p&rUctpaUon  In  Kast-West  trade. 
A  high  Romanian  trade  official  told  me 
last  year  that  lack  of  Moet-Pavored-Natlon 
treatment  by  the  United  States  means  that 
Romanian  exports  are  directed  to  Western 
Europe,  thereby  limiting  the  potential  for 
Import  of  goods  from  the  United  States. 

The  Moet-Pavored-Natlon  clause  has  been 
gradually  extended  to  most  of  the  Eastern 
countries  by  a  »«ry  large  number  of  West- 
em  countries.  Refusal  to  apply  it  may  be 
regarded  as  an  exception  except  In  the  case 
of  th«  United  States. 

This  bill  gives  the  President  the  authority 
to  extend  Moet-Pavored-Natlon  tariff  treat- 
ment to  Individual  countries  when  this  Is 
determined  to  be  In  the  national  Interest. 
The  authority  can  be  exercised  only  In  a 
commercial  agreement  with  a  particular 
country  and  the  granting  of  MFN  would  be  In 
return  for  equivalent  benefits  to  the  United 
States. 

In  the  past  year  I  have  heard  a  number  of 
discussions  on  East- West  trade.  In  the  winter 
of  1968  I  travelled  to  Western  Europe  and  to 
Russia,  Romania  and  (Tzechoelovakla.  Last 
summer  we  had  five  d^yn  of  hearings  in  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  nnance  to 
consider  the  general  problems  of  East-Weat 
trade.  Three  weeks  ago  we  had  slz  days  of 
hearings  In  the  same  Banking  and  CurivDcy 


Suboonunlttee  to  discuss  liberalization  of  tiie 
control  of  exports  to  Eastern  Europe. 

Every  person  I  have  listened  to  says  one 
thing:  that  In  order  for  the  United  States 
to  have  its  share  of  the  Eastern  European 
market,  trade  must  be  conducted  under  nor- 
mal conditions.  Normal  conditions  Include 
the  Moait-Pavored-Natlon  trading  status. 

One  witness  In  the  most  recent  set  of  bear- 
ings described  what  the  UzUted  States  might 
buy  from  Eastern  Europe  if  it  were  not  for 
the  high  duty  bArrlers.  He  listed  raw  mate- 
rials, consumer  goods,  and  technological 
processes.  For  example,  the  Rxisslans  have 
developed  technological  methods  valuable  to 
th*  steel  Indvistry,  such  as  the  contlnixius 
casting  process  and  highly  computerised 
operations  for  various  metallurgical  pro- 
cedures. 

Despite  the  high  tarUTs,  some  Eastern 
European  products  have  been  of  commercial 
Interest  In  the  United  States.  The  Russian 
film  "War  and  Peace"  won  the  Oscar  as  the 
beet  foreign  film  of  1968:  the  Czechoslovak 
film  "Closely  Watched  Trains"  won  the  same 
award  in  19«7. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  Rxissla  Is 
supplying  the  United  States  with  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  certain  strategic  raw  mate- 
rials without  which  American  Industries 
would  be  in  considerable  difficulty.  The 
United  States  must  rely  on  Importa  for  a 
supply  of  platinum  and  chrome  ore  We  bring 
In  several  million  dollars  worth  of  platinum 
from  Russia  each  year  which  serves  many 
basic  military  and  space  Industries.  The 
metallurgical  grade  chrome  consumed  In  the 
United  States  normally  comes  from  two  main 
sources:  Rhodesia  furnishes  one-third,  Rus- 
sia one-third,  and  the  balance  from  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

The  Importance  of  platinum  and  chrome 
ore  to  our  industries  Is  weU  known  to  the 
Russians.  I  think  that  some  of  those  who 
worry  about  our  "national  Interesta"  should 
note  that  Russia  has  continued  to  supply  us 
when  oiir  demand  is  large  because  of  the 
Vietnamese  War  while  at  the  same  time  our 
supply  Is  low  as  a  result  of  the  sanctions  on 
trade  with  Rhodesia. 

The  statistics  show  how  effectively  US. 
tariff  poUcy  toward  Eastern  Europe  has  cut 
the  United  States'  share  of  the  market. 
Westam  European  and  Jap«uiese  Arms  have 
engaged  In  brisk  trade  with  countries  once 
considered  by  the  outalde  world  to  be  un- 
reachable behind  an  Iron  Curtain.  American 
buslneases  now  fear  that  West  Europeans  are 
so  established  in  the  market  as  to  have  liter- 
ally closed  the  Americans  out. 

Total  East-West  trade  in  1967  was  over 
tlS  bUllon,  which  means  that  the  market 
grew  by  34  per  cent  over  1966.  a  typical  rate 
of  growth.  In  1966  the  United  States  bad  4 
percent  of  this  market;  In  1967  the  U.S.  share 
of  the  market  decreased  between  2.5  and  3 
percent  of  total  East-West  trade.  Testimony 
at  the  recent  Intamatlonal  Finance  Subcom- 
mittee bearings  set  the  1968  U.S.  share  of 
trade  with  Eastern  Europe  at  2.3  percent  of 
the  total. 

II  present  trends  continue.  Eastern  Europe 
by  1980  will  have  a  market  the  same  size  as 
the  United  States'  market  today.  Prom  a 
business  standpoint  the  United  States  can- 
not Ignore  Eastern  Europe.  We  need  to  ex- 
amine the  relevancy  of  our  trade  policies — 
to  eventa  In  Eastam  Evirope,  to  our  paymenta 
problems,  to  the  competitive  position  of 
American  buslneas,  and  to  ttte  positions 
taken  by  our  aUles  concerning  the  United 
States  Cold  War  stance. 

Congress  must  enable  the  President  to  take 
actions  indicating  that  our  government  be- 
lieves Increased  East-West  trade  In  peaceful 
goods  to  be  In  the  beet  Interesta  of  the  United 
States.  Only  then  will  we  overcome  the 
psychological  barriers  to  such  trade  arising 
from  an  uncertain  government  policy.  Only 
then  wUl  we  begin  to  develop  the  type  of 
economic  ties  and  dependencies  which  can 
assure  peace. 
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Hi  Ml  111  111  I   ST  Bbwatob  Maoinjaoir 

Mr.   MAamraoM.   Mr.   President,   Abrahanv 
Llnoolii  was  graatty  troublad  by  hto  InabUlty 
to  build  bridges  of  frleindahlp  and  undar- 
gtandlng  between  North  and  South. 

"I  oooe  knew  a  good,  sound  obiirohman, 
wbom  wall  call  Brawn,"  Lincoln  was  quoted, 
"who  wa«  on  a  oommlttee  to  erect  a  bridge 
over  a  dangerous  and  rapid  river.  Architect 
after  arclUtect  failed,  and  at  last  Brown  said 
be  had  a  friend  named  Jones  who  had  built 
several  bridges  and  coiUd  buUd  this.  'I<ef  s 
have  him  in,'  said  the  committee.  In  came 
Jones.  'On  you  buUd  this  bridge,  sir?'  'Tas,' 
replied  Jones,  1  oould  build  a  bridge  to  the 
Infernal  regions,  If  neoeesary.'  The  sober 
committee  were  horrified,  but  when  Jones 
reared  Brown  thought  It  fair  to  defend  his 
friend.  'I  know  Jones  so  well,'  said  he,  'and 
be  la  so  honest  a  man  and  so  good  an  archi- 
tect that,  If  he  states  soberly  and  positively 
that  he  can  build  a  bridge  to  Bade*— why,  I 
beUeve  it.  But  I  have  my  doubts  about  the 
abutmenta  on  the  Infernal  side.'  "So,"  Lin- 
coln added,  "when  poUtldans  said  they  could 
harmonlae  the  Northern  and  Southern  wings 
of  the  democracy,  I  believed  them.  But  I  had 
my  doubta  about  the  abutmenta  on  the 
Boutliem  aide." 

So  today  we  have  our  doubta  about  the 
"abutmenta"  In  Communist  Eastern  Europe. 
But  we  also  have  a  President  with  the  cour- 
age and  the  determination  to  build  bridges 
of  trade  and  understanding  If  It  Is  possible  to 
build  them  on  a  sound  fotmdaUon. 

Probably  no  pleoe  of  legislation  In  this 
Congress  has  less  of  a  constituency,  yet  few 
bills  can  ever  hope  to  rival  this  one  In  Ita 
potential  for  contributing  to  the  peace  and 
stabUlty  of  the  world  In  wliat  U  left  of  the 
20th  century. 

But  we  cannot  begin  to  realize  the  wisdom 
and  propriety  of  the  legislation  until  we  see 
the  Conununlst  world  as  It  exlsta  today  In 
actuality,  not  as  It  took  shape  In  our  fears 
of  10  or  30  or  30  years  ago.  Let  xia  make  no 
mistake  about  It:  The  Communist  bloc  will 
not  crumble  If  we  chooee  to  withhold  our 
trade.  At  $280  million,  our  total  trade  with 
the  Warsaw  Pact  countrlea  In  1965  was  an 
Insignificant  fraction  of  the  total  free  world 
trade  of  about  $11  billion.  There  Is  little 
llkelUiood  that  trade  with  the  bloc  will  ever 
re<u;h  proportions  of  strategic  significance 
either  to  us  or  the  Oommunlsta. 

I  recently  received  a  complaint  from  a 
Washington  citizen  that  we  bad  sold  quan- 
tities of  "Inedible  tallow"  to  the  Communlsta. 
She  was  concerned  because  the  tallow  could 
be  used  to  produce  glycerine — an  Ingredient 
of  many  explosives.  But  the  simple  fact  of 
the  matter  Is  that  a  country  capable  of  de- 
veloping a  hydrogen  bomb  and  vast  missile 
power — and  a  country  which  produces  and 
exporta  great  quantities  of  oU — from  which 
glycerin  Is  easily  and  economically  ex- 
tracted— does  not  need  U.S.  tallow  to  main- 
tain ito  military  might,  any  more  than  we 
need  Soviet  platinum  to  maintain  our  stock- 
pile of  strategic  metals. 

The  President  believes,  and  I  share  his 
belief,  that  a  broad  and  continuing  exchange 
of  nonstrateglc  goods  and  technology  be- 
tween East  and  West  raises  the  stake  of  the 
Individual  Eastern  European  countries  In 
stable  East-West  relations  and  Inevitably  acta 
as  a  damper  upon  the  appetite  of  tlie  bloc 
for  aggressive  adventures. 

Though  peaceful  and  stable  Intamatlonal 
relations  are  our  primary  goal,  we  cannot  be 
unmindful  of  the  vital  role  which  exporta 
can  play  In  restoring  our  balance  of  pay- 
menta. There  Is  an  enormous  appetite  for 
American  goods  and  technology  In  Eastern 
Europe — an  appetite  limited  only  by  the  abil- 
ity of  some  of  the  still  underdeveloped  econ- 
omies to  generate  sufficient  hard  currency. 

Again,  by  opening  up  sources  of  supply 
Independent  of  the  Soviet  Unioin,  increased 
East-West  trade  necessarily  reduces  the  eoo- 


n(MBlc   dependence   of  the  smaller   Eastern 
European  countries  upon  the  Soviet  Union. 

Expanded  East-West  trade  also  leads  to 
greater  contact  and  understanding  of  both 
Western  peoples  and  the  producta  of  West- 
em  Institutions.  Because  we  are  convinced 
that  our  economic  and  political  institutions 
are  best  designed  to  satisfy  the  universal 
rising  tide  of  expectations,  we  expect  these 
contaota  to  stimulate  the  Increasing  eco- 
nomic liberalization  of  the  Internal  econ- 
omies of  Eastern  Europe. 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  we  are  not 
whistling  In  the  dark.  Each  day  brings  to  light 
new  cracks  and  crevices  In  the  Iron  Curtain. 
Poland  Joins  and  lives  up  to  the  requlrementa 
of  the  Paris  Convention  for  the  protection  of 
Industrial  property  and  applies  for  member- 
ship m  OATT.  Rumania  criticizes  the  Soviet 
Union  for  interfering  in  the  Internal  affairs 
of  her  neighbors — such  as  Rumania — and 
praises  the  United  States  for  Ita  liberal  trade 
policies.  Hungary  withdraws  Ite  rigid  bu- 
reaucratic planning  from  major  exporting 
enterprises — replaces  the  "plan"  with  profit 
Incentives — and  gives  the  managers  freedom 
to  try  their  wings  in  a  competitive  market 
economy — at  least  for  exporta.  Bulgaria — ^for 
long  years  standing  with  her  back  to  the 
West— displays  a  new  eagerness  to  Increase 
trade  emd  contact  with  the  West. 

The  countries  of  Ea«tem  Europe  come 
seeking  the  tourist  dollar:  "Fly  to  Moscow" 
reads  an  ad  In  the  New  York  Times,  "and 
paint  the  town  Red."  An  American  soft  drink 
bottling  plant  springs  up  on  the  Black  Sea, 
and  rock  'n'  roll  blaree  fortSi  from  state- 
oontroUed  radio  stations. 

The  largest  Moscow  department  store  suc- 
cumbs to  wha«  I  was  about  to  describe  as  the 
Western  "vice"  of  charge  aooounta.  I  believe 
that  Is  an  Inappropriate  word;  I  shoxild  say 
"Weetem  practice"  of  charge  aocounta.  If 
tiie  Russians  are  succumbing  to  capitalism, 
they  are  succumbing  to  capitalism  in  the 
American  way.  The  people's  appetite  for  oon- 
simier  goods  grows  and  feeds  on  iteelf.  Mo- 
torcycles and  leather  jackets — rather  than 
Communist  Party  membership  cards — be- 
come the  status  symbols  among  the  young. 
We  may  be  witnessing  what  some  observers 
have  called  creeping  capitalism. 

And,  Ironloally.  there  is  probably  no  area 
In  the  world  today  where  American  oommM'- 
dal  and  economic  prestige  Is  as  high  as 
among  the  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe. 

What  the  President  seeks  In  this  legislation 
Is  not  conceeslons  to  the  Communlsta  but 
tools  with  which  to  shape  mutuaUy  advan- 
tageous trade  relations.  We  have  tied  the 
President's  hands  and  fruatrated  the  develop- 
mMit  of  a  flexible  policy  In  an  area  In  which 
the  President  must  be  able  to  act  flexibly  if 
we  are  to  forge  a  suocessful  policy.  With  the 
authority  contained  In  this  bill,  the  Presi- 
dent will  be  able  to  develop  conditions  for 
trade  with  each  of  the  Communist  countries 
on  a  country-by-oountry  basis — responsive  to 
the  Inevitable  flux  in  Government  policies 
and  international  relations.  As  Secretary 
Rusk  Indicates,  this  legislation  would 
"BU«ngthen,  not  weaken  the  President's  au- 
thority to  deal  with  the  (Communlsta." 

The  act  In  Ita  principal  substantive  provi- 
sion woiUd  authorize  the  President  to  use 
moat-favored-naUon  tariff  treatment  as  a 
bargaining  point  In  negotiating  commercial 
agreemente  with  Individual  Communist 
oountrlee.  The  Importance  of  flexible  author- 
ity to  grant  or  withhold  most-favored-natlon 
status  Is  well  Illustrated  by  a  look  at  our 
recent  trade  relations  with  Rumania. 

In  June  1964  the  United  States  reached 
a  series  of  "understandings"  with  Rumania. 
The  Rumanlaos  have  lived  up  to  their  side 
of  those  "underatandingB."  Pursuant  to  the 
"xinderBtandinga,"  Rumania  has  guaranteed 
the  protection  of  patonta  and  other  indus- 
trial property;  the  Rumanians  have  entaied 
into  satlafactory  arrangamenta  with  us  for 
the  settlement  of  flnandal  claims.  They  have 


extended  hospitality  and  freedom  of  move- 
ment to  the  American  trade  mission  and  to 
businessmen  generally.  They  have  expanded 
trade  and  tourist  faclllUea,  facilitated  the 
exchange  of  trade  exhlblta  and  the  publica- 
tion of  trade  promotion  materials  and  have 
upgraded  our  diplomatic  presence  In  Ru- 
mania from  a  legation  to  a  full-fledged  em- 
bassy. 

By  Aug\ut  1964  Rumania  had  granted 
amnesty  to  virtually  all  of  her  poUtlcal  pris- 
oners— an  estimated  11,000.  She  had  put 
an  end  to  Jamming  of  Voice  of  America  broad 
casta  and  had  begun  limited  sales  of  Western 
newspapers.  At  the  time  of  the  "understand- 
ings,'' the  VS.  delegation  took  note  of  the 
concern  of  the  Rumanian  delegation  at  the 
maintenance  of  the  discriminating  tariff 
wall.  That  wall  still  stands. 

Today  the  duty  on  Rumanian  caviar  re- 
mains 30  percent  higher  than  Iranian;  the 
tariff  on  Rumanian  cheese  is  7  centa  a 
pound — for  Ita  competitors,  6  centa  a  pound. 
On  Rumanian  glassware — both  plateglass  for 
Industrial  vise,  and  tableware — the  tariff  Is 
60  percent  while  other  countries  bear  only  a 
15-  to  60-percent  tariff. 

"We  are  between  the  anvil  and  the  ham- 
mer," says  the  Rumanians.  "If  we  lower  our 
prices  sufficiently  to  overcome  the  tariff 
barrier,  then  we  are  accused  of  dumping." 

Undoubtedly,  the  inability  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  grant  the  most-favored-natlon  treat- 
ment to  Rumania  has  greatly  Impaired  the 
effectiveness  of  our  efforta  to  assist  Rumania 
In  steering  the  Independent  course  which 
she  seelcs  for  herself. 

The  Senate  Commerce  Committee  has  long 
maintained  a  deep  Interest  In  the  develop- 
ment of  mutually  advantageous  East-West 
trade  relationships.  Last  fall  the  committee 
was  represented  by  staff  counsel  who  served 
as  a  consultant  to  the  U.S.  trade  mission 
to  Poland  and  Rumania — the  flrst  such  mis- 
sion sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Government — 
and  at  the  Invitation  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  the  committee  will  again  be  rep- 
resented m  October  as  the  United  States 
sends  Ita  flrst  trade  mission  to  Hungary  and 
Bulgaria. 

Mr.  President,  in  his  letter  of  transmittal. 
Secretary  Rusk  predicted  that  exptmded 
East-West  trade  would  produce  a  "growing 
understanding  of  the  skills,  opportunities, 
and  earnings  of  free  labor  In  the  United 
States."  The  U.S.  trade  mission  to  Poland  and 
Rumania  last  fall  reported  several  instances 
which  dramatize  the  growth  of  such  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  James  O.  ElUson,  of  SaOL  Francisco, 
for  example,  was  the  trade  mission's  machine 
tool  expert. 

I  am  told  that  no  one  who  witnessed  iila 
electrifying  tours  through  Rumanian  and 
Polish  factories  could  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
promoting  conunerclal  contacta  between 
American  businessmen  and  their  Communist 
counterparta.  From  the  moment  he  crossed 
the  threshold  of  a  plant,  it  became  evident 
that  this  man  embodied  that  quality — Amer- 
ican know-how — which  the  Europeans  most 
covet.  The  Rumanian  expression  for  know- 
how  Is  know-how.  Quietly,  politely,  not  un- 
like a  patient  teacher,  Jim  Ellison  would 
thread  his  way  through  each  factory,  pausing 
'to  acknowledge  and  praise  that  which  was 
sound,  but  seeing  with  a  comprehending  eye 
and  identifying  those  gaps  which  were  the 
product  of  technological  Isolation. 

At  the  Red  Star  truck  plant  In  Brashov, 
Rumania,  the  technical  director  sought  his 
advice  on  the  possibility  of  licensing  Ameri- 
can teclmology  to  solve  a  persistent  produc- 
tion problem.  The  plant  had  begun  producing 
a  iilgh-speed  engine  which  wore  out  Its  cam- 
shaft In  4  to  5  months.  ElUson  paused  for 
a  moment  and  then  replied  that  they  did  not 
really  need  a  license — the  problem  could  be 
simply  solved  by^  redesigning  the  camshaft 
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with  double,  rmthmt  thma  slngl*  IoDm.  m  thMt 
It  DMd  ravolv*  only  half  u  faat. 

In  Um  Hot*  Huta  Work*.  n*mr  Krakow, 
Poland,  the  mlMlon  watched  an  American 
rolling  mill  unoothly  and  effortleaaly  turning 
out  galvanized  steel,  while  nearby  a  new  piece 
of  Ruwlan  equipment  had  broken  down.  I 
could  give  many  other  example*  euch  aa 
these. 

In  neither  country  could  one  tell  where  ad- 
miration for  the  American  and  hU  machines 
ended  and  where  admiration  for  the  economic 
and  political  lyBtem  which  produced  them 
began. 

I  think  it  U  high  time  that  we  take  a  step 
forward  on  thla  road  toward  better  world 
understanding.  Aa  I  have  stated  on  so  many 
occaslona,  legitimate  trade,  nonatrateglc 
trade,  is  a  tool  for  peace. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  should  know  that 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  MamsfikldI 
would  be  here  this  afternoon  were  he  not 
conftned  to  the  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital  with 
a  sUght  touch  of  the  flu.  He  has  prepared  a 
statement  on  the  bUl  which  he  has  asked  me 
to  make  for  him. 

Arazaiarr  ar  Sxmatoi  Manstibld  Rsad  bt 
Sknatob  BCAOirrsoM 

Mr.  MAnanxLD.  tir.  President,  I  am  about 
to  Introduce  a  bill  which  Is  reported  to  have 
been  already  consigned  to  the  legislative 
junkheap.  And,  indeed,  that  may  prove  to  be 
the  case.  At  this  point,  certainly,  there  Is  far 
more  reason  than  not  to  concur  in  the  bleak 
Journalistic  forecasts  of  the  future  of  the 
so-called  East-West  trade  relations  bill. 

That  is  a  most  unfortunate  situation  espe- 
cially since  the  measure  has  been  requested 
by  the  President  and  asked  for  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  letters  to  the  Vice  President 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  in  the  great  equa- 
tions of  peace  and  war  a  few  million  dollars 
of  trade  with  Bulgaria  or  Rumania  looks  like 
a  v«7  urgent  or  major  matter.  In  the  rising 
flames  of  the  Vietnamese  conflict.  It  appears 
almost  Incongruous  to  put  forth  a  legislative 
effort  which  has  as  Its  purpose  the  enlarge- 
ment of  commerce  with  some  countries  In 
Eastern  Europe. 

Nevertheless,  the  leadership  Is  going  to  In- 
troduce this  East-West  trade  relations  bill. 
It  will  be  Introduced  now  because  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  State  have  asked 
for  It.  It  win  be  Introduced  now  because  the 
majority  leader  welcomes  an  Initiative  along 
lines  which  he  has  believed  desirable  for 
many  years.  The  measure  will  be  Introduced 
now  because  even  the  act  of  doing  so  or 
failing  to  do  so  does  have  some  relevance  to 
the  great  equations  of  peace  and  war.  It  will 
be  Introduced  now,  not  In  spite  of  the  Viet- 
namese war.  but.  If  anjrthlng,  because  of  It. 

PlnaUy,  Mr.  President,  the  leadecihlp  wUl 
Introduce  this  measure  because  It  Is  an  en- 
tirely proper  vehicle  for  a  hard '  legislative 
look  at  the  Incongnilties  and  anachronisms 
which  have  long  characterized  the  policies  of 
the  United  States  toward  Eastern  Europe. 
These  barnacle*  on  American  commerce  not 
only  plague  businessmen,  they  also  hamper 
the  diplomacy  of  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  In  seeking  to  develop  useful 
and  peaceful  relations  with  various  nations 
In  that  region. 

Whatever  their  original  JusUflcatlon,  cer- 
tain of  the  conditions  which  we  ourselves 
Imposed  on  our  commerce  years  ago  and  with 
which  this  act,  in  effect,  is  designed  to  deal 
have  become  self-defeating,  often  meaning- 
less, and  very  costly  to  Individual  Americans 
and  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  The  measures 
were  largely  an  expression  of  the  fear,  hos- 
tility, dlsg\ist,  or  whatever  with  which  the 
United  States  greeted  the  appearance  of  cer- 
tain systems  of  government  and  economics 
In  Eastern  Europe.  They  were  In  the  nature, 
too,  of  reprisals  for  hostile  acts  against  us. 
And  they  were,  finally,  vaguely  designed  to 


defend  the  West  against  oommunlsm  from 
the  East. 

I  think,  by  thla  tUna,  It  la  elsar  that  whUe 
many  factors  may  be  Involyad  In  detsrmlnlnf 
the  future  of  oommunlsm  In  ■•stem  Kurope, 
the  trade  policies  of  the  United  States  are  at 
or  near  the  bottom  of  the  list  in  terms  of 
slgalfleance.  I  would  point  out.  In  this  con- 
nection that,  for  many  years,  we  have  had  no 
trade  to  speak  of  with  certain  of  the  East- 
ern European  countries  but.  at  last  report, 
they  still  had  Communist  governments.  And 
the  truth  Is  that  over  the  years  we  have  had 
trade  with  Tugoslavla  and  Poland  and  even 
aid  but,  at  last  report,  they,  too.  stlU  had 
Communist  goremments. 

Let  us.  therefore.  If  we  are  going  Into  a 
cbnslderatlon  of  this  bill,  go  in  with  our  eyas 
open.  Let  us  not  tilt  with  windmills.  If  past 
trade  policies  have  had  little  significance  for 
the  future  of  communism  In  Eastern  Europe 
one  way  or  the  other.  It  may  be  said  that 
this  bill  does  not  have  much  significance 
either,  one  way  or  the  other.  I  doubt  that  it 
wUI  strike  very  much  terror  or  very  much 
Joy  in  the  hearts  of  the  Communist  purists 
of  Eastern  Europe. 

The  basic  question  In  this  blU,  In  short, 
is  not  what  It  will  do  to  communism  In 
Eastern  Europe.  The  basic  question  Is  what 
thU  blU  will  do  for  the  United  States. 

The  bin  has  no  automatic  and  direct  effect 
on  trade  between  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
United  Stotes.  Rather,  the  bill  deals  with  the 
relationship  of  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress in  delineating  the  patterns  of  that 
trade.  It  gives  the  President  sulMtantlally  the 
same  kind  of  control  over  U.S.  commerce 
with  the  entire  region  of  Eastern  Europe  that 
he  now  has  by  law  over  trade  with  Yugo- 
slavia and  Poland. 

The  bill  says  to  the  President,  In  effect.  If 
opportunities  present  themselves  to  enlarge 
the  trading  relationship  In  peaceful  goods 
with  various  Eastern  European  countries,  go 
ahead  and  explore  them.  If  the  occasion  ar- 
rives to  promote  better  and  more  stable  rela- 
tions by  adjustments  In  peaceful  trade  with 
these  nations  do  not  hesitate  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  occasion.  In  short,  this  act  would 
authorize  the  President  to  use  his  Judgment 
In  setting  certain  rules  and  approaches  for 
the  conduct  of  trade  with  Eastern  Europe. 
The  passage  of  this  act  would  make  clear 
that  the  President  Is  trusted  by  the  Congress 
to  act  in  this  connection  In  the  best  Interests 
of  the  United  States. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  Congress  has  not 
hesitated  to  place  an  Immense  trust  In  the 
Presidency  In  matters  Involving  war.  It  has 
done  so  In  connection  with  Vietnam.  And, 
indeed.  In  the  matter  of  nuclear  war  we  have, 
literally,  entrusted  the  whole  fate  of  the  Na- 
tion and  the  world  to  the  Presidency. 

Tet,  it  Is  obvious  that  we  tremble  with  mis- 
trust, now,  as  an  elephant  before  a  mouse, 
when  It  Is  a  question  of  entrusting  to  the 
Presidency  certain  very  limited  and  highly 
circumscribed  tools  which  may  be  useful  to 
him  In  advancing  the  commercial  Interests  of 
the  United  States.  We  tremble  with  mistrust 
at  the  poeslbillty  of  a  President,  on  his  own, 
making  a  small  contribution  to  the  building 
of  peaceful  economic  relations  with  a  major 
area  of  the  globe.  And  may  I  say.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  that  trembling  In  Itself  can  have 
a  far  more  adverse  significance  for  the  In- 
terests of  the  United  Statee  in  the  world 
than  this  bill  cotild  ever  have,  even  In  the 
wildest  Imagining  of  its  misapplication  by  a 
President.  How  incongruous,  Indeed,  Is  it  to 
stand  dauntless  and  courageous  In  support  of 
the  President  In  the  war  In  Vietnam  while 
suffering  the  pangs  of  terror,  revulsion  or 
suspicion  at  the  prospect  of  the  President 
seeking  to  promote  a  little  more  peaceful 
commercial  relations  with  Bulgaria  or  Ruma- 
nia or  some  such  nation. 

The  Irony.  Mr.  President.  Is  that  the  cost  of 
this  reaction,  the  cost  of  this  failure  to  face 
up  to  the  implications  of  this  proposed  act 


falls  heavily,  not  on  otbsn,  but  on  etttaens 
of  this  Nation. 

If  we  refuse  even  to  consider  action  on  thla 
maasfure  In  this  saaslon,  we  are  putting  off 
coming  to  grips  with  the  Incongruities  and 
ana<flimnlsms  of  our  present  trade  pollclea 
reapeetlng  Eastern  Europe  for  that  much 
longer.  And  these  are  dantaglng,  not  to  East- 
em  Europe,  but  to  the  economy  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Here  are  some  of  the  more  flagrant  indica- 
tions of  ths  distortions  which  result  from 
tbeee  policies. 

Does  the  Senate  know  that  there  is  a  basic 
list  of  strategic  goods  which  allied  oountrles 
Join  with  us  In  more  or  less  excluding  from 
normal  trade  channels  to  Eastern  Europe? 
Beyond  this  limited  listing,  however,  any- 
thing goes  and  devil  take  the  hindmost,  who, 
In  thla  Instance,  is  guaranteed  by  our  own 
trade  policies  to  be  the  American  trader.  In 
theee  droumstances.  It  Is  not  surprising  that 
the  Netherlands  or  Sweden  do  about  the  same 
amount  of  business  with  the  Communist 
oountrles  as  does  the  United  States.  It  Is  not 
surprising  either  that  the  total  exports  of 
Western  Europe  and  Japan  to  the  Communist 
oountrles  amounted  to  $3.8  billion  in  1966, 
while  the  total  of  VJS.  exports  to  theee  coun- 
tries added  up  to  the  grand  total  of  $140 
million. 

Does  the  Senate  know  that  our  present 
restrictive  trade  policies  do  not  deny  Eastern 
Europe  access  to  very  many  of  the  products 
of  the  ingenuity  of  modem  Industry?  They 
tend,  rather,  to  t\im  Eastern  Europeans  to 
Western  European  and  Japanese  sources 
rather  than  to  the  United  Statee  for  these 
items.  And  let  us  not  delude  ourselvee;  they 
find  them.  Even  Insofar  as  choice  and  exclu- 
sive American  nonatrateglc  products  may  be 
concerned,  which  we  chooose  not  to  ship  to 
Eastern  Europe,  these  may  not  neoessarlly 
be  denied  to  Eastern  Europe.  At  the  end  of 
my  remarks,  Mr.  President.  I  shall  Insert  an 
article  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  which 
appeared  In  the  May  10  issue  and  which  shows 
In  detail,  Mr.  President,  how  time  and  again 
American  Anns  operate  through  Western 
European  branches  or  other  corp>orate  ar- 
rangements In  order  to  sell  such  products  In 
Eastern  Europe. 

I  do  not  blame  the  American  businessmen. 
They  are  compelled  to  this  course  by  the  In- 
tense competition  and  the  demands  of  mod- 
em world-scale  business.  Many  are  prepared 
to  sell  and  ship  from  the  United  States  di- 
rectly to  Eastern  Europe,  but  for  a  variety  of 
reasons  are  unable  to  do  so.  In  short,  Mr. 
President,  the  policies  and  attitudes  on  trade 
with  Eastern  .Europe  have  now  become  a 
stimulus  for  American  business  to  export  in- 
vestments and  Jobs  to  Western  Europe  and 
elsewhere. 

The  stigma  for  this  state  of  affairs.  I  re- 
peat, does  not  attach  to  biislness.  It  attachee 
to  the  Congress  and  the  executive  branch  for 
the  reluctance  or  Inertia  In  facing  up  to  the 
facts  of  a  changed  commercial  world,  espe- 
cially in  Europe.  In  this  connection,  I  need 
not  dwell  at  length  on  the  Firestone  fiasco 
of  last  year.  You  know  the  sorry  circum- 
stances which  compelled  that  company  to 
cancel  an  arrangement  which  it  had  made  In 
good  faith  with  the  Rumanian  Qovemment. 
The  Firestone  Co.  had  encouragement  and  ap- 
proval from  the  executive  branch  In  its  pro- 
posal to  supply  the  technical  resources  for  the 
construction  of  a  synthetic  rubber  plant  In 
Rumania.  But  in  the  end,  the  Firestone  Co. 
was  victimized  for  its  efforts  by  a  scurrilous 
private  boycott  which  was  set  In  motion  here 
at  home,  according  to  some  reports,  with  the 
encouragement  of  one  of  Firestone's  com- 
I>eUtor8. 

While  on  the  subject  of  Rumania.  I  would 
point  out,  further,  that  the  United  States 
is  obviously  not  that  country's  principal 
capitalist  trading  partner.  But  doee  the  Sen- 
ate know  which  country  has  the  largest 
yoliune  of  trade  with  Oommunlst  Rumania 
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after  the  Soviet  Union?  Poland?  Eastern  Oer- 
many?  Outer  Mongolia?  China,  or  sMna  othar 
Communist  state?  No,  Mr.  President,  Ru- 
mania's second  largest  trade  is  now  with 
Western  Germany.  Nevertheless,  w^  still 
cling  to  the  practice  of  sharp  nstrlctlon  on 
trade  with  Rvunanla — and,  even  worse,  shift 
the  trade  signals  uncertainly,  as  In  the  Plre- 
aftone  affair. 

The  Senate,  Mr.  President,  has  heard  of 
the  recent  arrangement  whereby  Flat  of 
Italy  contracted  to  build  an  entire  automo- 
bile assembly  plant  in  Russia  and  of  the 
West  Oerman  agreement  to  undertake  to 
erect  a  whole  steel  complex  in  Oommunlst 
China.  Theee  are  only  striking  examples  in 
the  long  list  of  spectacular  trade  arrange- 
ments whereby  Western  Europe  and  Japan 
are  moving  Into  expanding  and  advanta- 
geous economic  relations  with  the  nations  of 
the  Communist  bloc. 

I  could  go  on,  Mr.  President,  dtlng  Illus- 
tration after  Illustration  In  a  similar  vein. 
All  serve  merely  to  underscore  the  anomalies 
which  arise  from  a  vastly  altered  trading 
situation  in  Europe  coupled  with  a  substan- 
tially unaltered  pattern  of  trade  policies  and 
attitudes  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 
The  anomalies  clearly  affect  in  a  most  ad- 
verse fashion  the  commercial  Interests  of 
American  dtlzenfe. 

But,  In  the  end,  Mr.  President,  we  will  not 
act  or  fail  to  act  on  this  bill  merely  for  the 
commercial  advantages  which  may  be  in- 
volved. And  that  Is  as  It  should  be.  In  the 
end,  the  larger  international  equations  can- 
not be  Ignored,  even  In  a  minor  bill  of  this 
kind.  And  in  the  larger  equations,  the  fun- 
damental factor,  today,  is  Vietnam. 

I  said  at  the  outset,  Mr.  President,  that  in 
my  Judgment,  the  tragedy  of  Vietnam  Is  not 
a  factor  which  argues  against  this  measure 
but  rather  one  which,  if  anything  argues 
for  it.  I  say  that  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  nations  which  would  be  most  con- 
structively affected  by  this  measure  are 
sharply  antagonistic  to  our  policies  in  Viet- 
nam. But  they  are  not  alone  in  that  atti- 
tude. It  would  be  an  irresponsible  self-im- 
molation of  this  nation's  commerce  to  re- 
quire approval  of  Vietnamese  policy  as  a 
basis  for  mutually  advantageous  commercial 
relations  with  nations  elsewhere.  And  it  is 
akin  to  that  immolation  to  reject  better 
commercial  relations  with  nation*  where 
they  can  t>e  but  have  not  yet  been  estab- 
lished because  those  nations  disapprove  oif 
theee  policies. 

Far  more  important,  however,  than  the 
limited  increase  in  trade  it  promises  to  bring. 
Is  the  great  significance  which  attaches  to 
this  measure  as  a  clear-cut  act  of  peace  in 
the  midst  of  the  blurred  and  bloody  act  of 
the  Vietnamese  war.  It  is  a  tangible  affirma- 
tion of  American  words  of  peace  which  will 
rise  above  the  cannonades  of  that  conflict. 
It  says,  as  no  words  can  say,  that  peace  and 
not  war  is  what  the  United  States  wants.  It 
Esys  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
trusts  the  President  to  pnrsue  the  one  even 
as  it  upholds  his  hand  in  the  other. 

It  is  in  that  vein  that  I  introduce  the 
East- West  Trade  Relations  Act  at  this  time. 
I  endorse  fully  the  purpose  of  this  bill  and 
will  support  its  enactment. 

I  say  In  all  frankness,  however,  that  the 
hope  of  action  is  dim,  and  I  have  no  desire 
to  stimulate  falsa  hopes.  My  purpose,  today, 
is  to  bring  the  matter  Into  the  open.  The 
questions  which  this  bill  raises  should  be 
faced.  They  ought  not  to  be  swept  under  a 
rug  of  Indifference.  They  ought  not  to  be 
obscured  by  the  Vietnamese  conflict. 

It  is  my  personal  Judgment  that  if  we 
examine  theee  questions,  whether  in  the 
minute  details  of  commercial  value  to  in- 
dividual American  citizens  and  companies  or 
In  the  vast  context  of  the  search  for  world 
peace,  this  proposed  trade  act  has  a  part  to 
play  which  serves  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States.  I  am  persuaded,  moreover,  that  the 


sooner  this  act  is  permitted  to  play  that  pazt, 
the  better  it  will  be  for  thla  nation  and  tha 
world. 

STATiaCKNT  BT   SXNATOK  JAVTTS 

Mr.  jAvrra.  Mr.  President,  with  France, 
now  dropping  out  of  the  NATO  alliance, 
there  is  little  chance  of  accomplishing  such 
trade  without  some  assistance.  I  have  re- 
cently come  beck  from  service  as  a  rappor- 
teur of  the  NATO  Conference.  Things  can  be 
done  now  in  Europe  which  could  not  be  done 
before.  One  of  the  most  Important  things  is 
to  have  harmonious  relations  between  East 
and  West  trade  with  our  allies,  Germany, 
Great  Britain,  the  low  countries,  Italy,  and 
our  other  alllee.  All  of  theee  allies  sell  in- 
finitely more  goods  than  we  do  to  Central 
Europe. 

Without  this  bill,  we  cannot  do  that,  be- 
cause with  it  we  can  do  things  we  cannot 
otherwise  do  or  agree  to.  We  caxmot  deal 
with  dumping,  we  cannot  deal  with  patents, 
we  cannot  deal  with  offices  in  which  sales 
can  be  made,  we  cannot  deal  with  arbitration 
of  commercial  disagreements,  and  a  dozen 
other  things. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  say  that  the 
things  I  have  mentioned  flag  this  aa  one  of 
the  most  Important  bills  before  us.  I  have 
asked  the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Macnttson]  if  I  could  Join  as  a  sponsor  of 
thisblU. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  grateful  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  [Mr.  Magntjson],  not 
only  for  introducing  the  bill,  but  for  making 
the  fine  statement  he  has  made.  I  think  an 
eeeaentlal  supplement  to  that  statement, 
which  Is  not  mentioned  in  It,  but  Is  very 
Important,  is  that  this  will  form  the  basis 
by  which  we  can  at  long  last  have  a  common 
policy  with  our  alllee  of  the  Atlantic  com- 
munity with  respect  to  East-West  trade;  and 
that  common  bond  is  just  as  Important  as  la 
this  bin,  giving  the  necessary  power  to  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Mr.  McGovxBM.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  jAvirs.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 

Mr.  McGovKXN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  splendid 
statements  by  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Bflr.  Macnttson)  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits),  who  has  long  been  an 
advocate  of  greater  East-West  trade.  I  agree 
entbtislastically  with  what  they  have  said. 
I  think  the  President's  message  and  his  re- 
quest on  East- West  trade  represents  the  moat 
constructive  Initiative  for  better  interna- 
tional relations  that  has  come  to  Congress 
this  year. 

In  a  sense,  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
said  we  have  been  cutting  off  our  noses  to 
spite  our  faces  by  denying  ourselves  access  to 
the  very  promising  market  In  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. I  hope  that  we  cannot  only  give  heed 
to  the  President's  request  with  greater  flexl- 
blUty  and  more  commonsense  In  this  area, 
but  that  we  can  also  make  progrees  In  the 
months  ahead,  toward  resolving  the  stale- 
mate that  has  made  It  difficult  for  us  to  carry 
on  wheat  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Cvtxort  Trznss  and  FxRSPicnvka  ut  Ear- 
West  ECONOKIC  RZLATIONS 

(By  Leon  M.  Herman,  Senior  Specialist  in 
Soviet  Economics,  Apr.  24, 1969) 

I.  a  BBIXr  RXVIXW  or  BXCKNT  trade  RXTtTRNS 

A.  77ie  induatrial  West  and  the  European  Eatt 
It  la  a  well-known  fact  that  the  main  com- 
ponent of  the  <tnnii*^i  trade  flow  between  the 
so-caUed  "East"  and  "West",  i.e.  between  the 
communist  and  non-communist  countries 
around  the  world,  is  represented  by  the  ex- 
change between  the  Industrial  West  on  the 
one  hand  and  Eastern  Europe  on  the  other. 
It  also  BO  happens  that  the  latter  two  groups 
of  countries,  respectively,  make  up  the  mem- 


bership of  OECD'  and  CEMA.*  These  29 
oountrles  account  for  about  one-half  of  the 
entire  exchange  of  oommodltiee  between 
communist  and  non-oammunlst  oountrles 
in  the  world.  In  1907.  this  steadily  growing 
exchange  came  to:  4.2  billion  dollars  of  ex- 
ports from  the  Indiutrlal  Weet  to  Eastern 
Europe;  4.5  billion  dollars  of  imports  into 
the  OEOD  countries. 

The  growth  record  of  the  commodity  trade 
between  the  members  of  these  two  organi- 
zations show  the  foUowlng  results:  during 
the  past  S  years  (1962-67),  the  out-flow  of 
merchandise  from  the  OECD  countries  in- 
creased at  the  rate  of  11.4  percent  yearly.  Im- 
ports into  the  same  group  of  countries  dur- 
ing the  same  period  expanded  at  an  even 
more  rapid  annual  rate,  namely  12.2  percent. 

As  growth  rates  go,  this  is  an  impressive 
performance  indeed.  By  comparison,  world 
trade  as  a  whole  during  the  same  period  grew 
In  volume  at  an  annual  rate  of  8.8  percent. 

B.  The  United  States  and  Eastern  Europe 
The  United  States  at  present  ranks  among 
the  least  active  participants  In  East  West 
trade.  Our  share  in  the  $4  bllUon  annual  ex- 
port by  OECD  to  East  Bur<^>e  amounts  to  less 
than  6  percent.  This  Is  a  far  cry  from  our 
share  In  world  exi>orts,  which  measures  soma 
16  percent. 

The  picture  is  even  darker  when  we  look  at 
our  position  as  an  exporter  of  machinery  to 
Eastern  Europe.  With  an  export  flgure  of  only 
$30.6  mUllon,  our  share  of  that  market  for 
Western  machinery  comes  to  no  more  than 
2  percent.  As  a  machinery  exporter  on  a  world 
scale,  however,  our  annual  share  comes  to 
25  percent  of  the  market  for  Western  raa-^ 
chlnery;  In  dollar  terms,  to  12  out  of  a  total 
of  48  bilUon  dollars  In  1967. 

TOTAL  TRADE  OF  SELECTED  INDUSTRIAL  COUNTRIES  WITH 
THE  "EAST,"  1967 


IDollar  amounts  in  mlllionsi 


Exports  to  all  Imports  from  all 

Communist  countries  Communist  countrist 


Percent  Percent 

of  total  of  totsi 

national  natioflsl 

Amount       export  Amount       imports 


United  States 

$19$ 

0.6 

$180 

0.7 

United  Kingdom,,,^ 

587 

4.1 

781 

4.4 

France Tr" 

■ — '540 

4.7 

411 

3.3 

Japan 

565 

5.4 

868 

7.4 

Italy 

520 

6.0 

744 

7.7 

West  Germany.... 

1,465 

6.6 

1,060 

S.9 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 

n.  OtTS  COOMOKIC  POTENTIAL  rOt  TRADE    WITB 
EASTERN   EUROPE 

For  all  that,  most  American  businessmen 
agree  that  our  prospects  for  gaining  a  sub- 
stantial position  in  the  machinery  Import 
markets  of  Eastern  Europe  are  quite  favor- 
able.  In  this  connection,  they  generally  dta 
the  following  reaaons: 

In  the  first  place,  UJ3.  subsidiaries  in 
Europe  have,  for  some  time,  been  success- 
fully selling  their  manufactured  products,  ' 
largely  capital  goods.  In  the  Eastern  half  of  - 
the  continent.  These  products,  moreover,  are 
known  to  have  earned  for  themselves  a  favor- 
able reputation  In  that  market.  Although  it 
Is  lmp<M8lble  to  obtain  a  hard  flgure  on  the 
doUar  value  of  aU  finished  goods  exported  by 
U.S.  subsidiary  Arms  to  the  East,  available 
estimates  on  the  magnitude  of  that  trade, 
recently  worked  out  by  the  Department  of 
State,  show  that  In  1967  afllllates  of  U.S. 
firms  in  Etirope  sold  a  volvmie  of  commodltlea 
worth  approximately  $225  million.  This  out- 
flow nuiy  be  compared  with  $63  million  of 


>  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development,  located  in  Paris. 

*CouncU  for  Economic  Mutual  Assistance, 
located  in  Moscow. 
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dlrcet  UJB.  •zpocta  of  numufacturad  gooda  to 
■Mtsm  Airop«.  TbeM  firma,  inoictenauiy, 
fMl  TV7  ■troncly  tb«t  tb«r  h«T«  been  mora 
than  boldlnff  thttr  own  tn  tb«  good  fight  to 
prvMrve  tbc  eompfltltlTa  poaition  of  our  In- 
dustry In  Xaat  Xoropa,  and  that  th«  leaat 
tbttr  govamxnant  In  Waahlngton  can  do  tat 
thaoi  U  to  lagitlmlaa  tbalr  oooatraettre  oom> 
merelal  actlvltlea. 

Secondly,  T7.S.  buslneaa  firma  with  r«c«nt 
operlance  In  aeUlng  machWary  to  tha  CKMA 
oouatrtaa  report  that  th«  UBSB  tn  partloular 
la  qnlta  kaan  on  aatahllahtng  dlract  oontaot 
wl&  Amarlcan  m&nuf  acturera  on  their  bama 
grounds.  Thua.  for  example,  when  they  buy 
a  tum-kay  plant,  they  are  moat  eager  to 
aaa  a  comparable  U.S.  plant  "In  the  fleah".  ao 
to  apeak.  In  Ita  natural  setting  and  under 
normal  operating  conditions.  They  are  thor- 
oughly perauaded  that  the  combination  of 
the  ever-changing  American  machine  tech- 
nology and  the  Innovative  methods  employed 
In  the  organization  of  production  hold  the 
key  to  their  eventual  attainment  of  XJA 
levela  of  labor  and  capital  productivity. 
Theae  bualneaamen  agree,  furthermore,  that 
the  Soviet  englneera  who  are  engaged  tn  the 
procurement  of  indiutrlal  machinery  are 
-tmiUNiaUy  competent  In  their  respectlTe 
AeMs*  aad  are  sensitive  to  the  dllTerence  be- 
tween the  highly  research-Lntenalve  pro- 
duction equipment  manufactured  In  the 
United  States  and  Its  Buropeaoi  counterpart. 
They  also  tend  to  prefer  the  relatively  more 
maaalve  scale  on  which  production  Is  orga- 
nized and  managed  in  the  n.S.  economy.  They 
are.  of  oourae,  not  unaware  of  the  manage- 
ment gap  between  Surope  and  the  Uhlted 
Statea. 

On  this  parttctil&r  point.  It  ts  interaattng 
to  cite  a  speech  made  by  Soviet  Premier 
Koaygln  In  the  dty  of  Minsk  several  months 
ago.  In  one  of  the  themea  of  his  addreas, 
itr.  Koeygln  urged  the  official  planners  to 
reduce  the  "lead  time"  at  present  conaumad 
tn  developing  technical  Innovation  In  In- 
dustry. "At  the  present  pace"  he  warned,  "we 
may  be  left  behind."  He  then  preceded  to 
spell  out  the  problem  as  follows: 

"In  capitalist  countries,  the  monopoUea 
(Le.  the  giant  corporations)  are  under  prea- 
sure  to  conduct  a  keen  battle  for  proflta. 
Tliey,  therefore,  tend  to  react  speedily  to 
consumer  demand,  turn  out  modem  typea 
of  products,  and  search  for  the  moat  ra- 
tional forms  of  production  organization  and 
management." 

Prom  this  obaervatlon,  Koeygln  proceeded 
to  draw  the  conclusion  that: 

"It  would  be  short-sighted  on  our  part  not 
to  utilize  the  latest  foreign  scientific  and 
technical  achievements  .  .  .  We  must  make 
uae  of  all  the  best  new  technology,  utilize 
every  opportunity  to  purchase  licenses  In 
order  to  accelerate  technical  progress  tn  our 
economy." 

There  Is  also  a  third  consideration  that 
bears  Importantly  on  the  outlook  for  future 
UjS.  trade  with  Bast  Europe.  There  Is,  as  we 
know,  an  active  official  drive  throughout  the 
region  to  Increase  their  capacity  for  earn- 
ing hard  currencies.  One  of  the  more  pub- 
licized devices  used  for  that  purpose  Is  to 
build  reeort  hotels  In  the  Western  style  as  a 
way  to  attract  Western  tourists.  Two  such 
hotels  are  fairly  close  to  completion  In  Buda- 
peet,  both  by  American  firms — Hilton  and 
Inter-Conttnental.  The  latter  company  is 
also  In  the  process  of  building  hotels  In 
Prague  and  Bucharest.  Theee  hotels,  op- 
erated under  Western  management,  are  ex- 
pected to  attract  a  large  body  of  tourlsta 
from  the  bard  currency  countries,  m  this 
total  Inflow,  the  share  of  dollar-spending 
totuiata  should  be  substantial.  The  nor- 
mally close  connection  between  the  U.S. 
hotel  managers  and  the  operators  of  pack- 
age tours,  ijnay  be  expected  to  keep  Bast 
Europe  well  supplied  with  American  tourists. 
Nor  doee  the  pureult  of  the  tourist  dollar 
stop  at  the  hotel  door.  In  late  AprU  1909. 


the  oOelal  Soviet  Tourist  agency  made  a 
surprise  move  and  signed  a  oontract  with 
Harts  International.  Under  this  oontract. 
HertB  will  provide  management  oounaelllng 
and  know-how  to  the  Soviet  car-rental  fa- 
eiUty.  along  with  lU  world-wide  reservaUon 
servloes.  Its  experience  and  professional  pres- 
tige. For  Its  part,  the  Soviet  tourist  agency 
Is  looking  forward  to  a  larger  volume  of 
hard  currency  revenue. 

On  the  basis  of  the  above  three  considera- 
tions It  Is  reasonable  to  deduce  that  any 
poeltlve  action  taken  on  our  part  to  align 
our  trade  policy  with  that  of  Western  Europe 
could  produce  some  tangible  results  In  ex- 
panding two-way  trade  within  the  years 
ahead.  Pres\miably,  a  level  of  exporte  equal 
to  that  of  either  Prance  or  Italy,  I.e.  tn  the 
mlghborhood  of  $AO0  million,  would  not  be 
an  imreallstic  expectation  during  the  next 
three  to  five  years. 

in.   THS   SMAU.   COUNTaXBB    LKAD  THS    WAT 


A.  More  aetiv9  <n  trade 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  small  coun- 
tries of  Eastern  Burope,  rather  than  the 
Soviet  Union,  are  clearly  a  leading  factor  In 
this  two-way  trade,  especially  In  regard  to 
their  exchanges  with  Western  Burope.  The 
latest  full  returns  available  at  this  time  show 
that  between  19S3  and  1907,  the  small  East 
European  countries  doubled  the  annual  value 
of  their  exporte  to  partners  In  the  Western 
half  of  the  continent.  In  dollar  figrures.  this 
steep  rise  in  sales  was  from  1.5  to  3.0  billion 
rubles.  On  this  score.  In  fact,  they  did  far  bet- 
ter than  the  USSR,  which  also  Increased  Its 
exports  to  Western  Europe,  by  a  margining  of 
50  percent.  l.e..  from  1.2  to  1.8  billion  dollars. 

EXPORT  TRADE  OF  EASTERN  EUROPE  |COM£CON| 
(Is  mUliom  of  doUsn] 

19C3       19$7    1967-63 


Exports  of  tiM  U.S.S.R.: 

TothtworM 

ToOECO 

To  OECD  Eurapst 

Export!  of  rott  of  ustsrn  Esrops: 

TotlM«»orld 

ToOECD 

To  OECD  Europo' 

East  Europo  as  porcont  of  U5JSJL: 

To  world 

ToOECD 

To  OECD  Euraps  > 


7.270  9.6S0  132.7 

1.3Sa  2,236  104.8 

1.210  1.820  150.4 

9.730  13.170  IBS.  4 

2.093  3,26(  156.1 

l.SSI  2.98S  197.9 


133.8  1315 
154.1  146.0 
124.6     164.0 


■  tndadlnt  Finland  and  Yufoslavia 

Soarcs:  Unitsd  Nations,  "Monthly  Bullotin  of  Statistics." 

The  above  figures  also  help  to  underscore 
another  important  feature  of  this  trade, 
namely  that  the  smaller  coxintries,  as  a 
group,  are  conspicuously  more  active  In  for- 
eign trade  than  their  giant  neighbor.  In  the 
commodity  exchange  with  Western  Burope 
in  IBtn,  for  example,  their  export  exceeded 
that  of  the  USSR  by  64  percent,  despite  the 
fact  that  they  represent  a  total  px^ulatlon 
of  103  million  persona,  as  compared  with  235 
million  for  the  Soviet  Union. 

B.  Technical  cooperation  with  Western  firma 
Within  the  recent  past,  a  notable  degree 
of  disillusionment  has  come  to  surface  in 
Eastern  Europe  with  respect  to  the  official 
policy  of  consplcuoxu  production  that  has 
long  been  pursued  In  this  region,  largely  un- 
der the  Influence  of  the  USSR.  Bconomio 
growth  at  the  highest  possible  rate  had 
become  the  overriding  objective  in  produc- 
tion. As  a  result  of  this  policy,  a  number  of 
Important  values  In  modem  production  man- 
agement have  lost  their  force  In  East  Europ<>. 
The  economic  authorities  of  the  region  now 
find,  for  example,  that  their  enterprises  have 
fallen  behind  the  times  with  respect  to  pre- 
vailing techniques  in  management.  In  pro- 
duction organization.  In  quality  control, 
marketing  and  ctistomer  service. 
Tet,  these  countries  are  not  without  cer- 


tain comparative  advantagee  of  their  own 
In  the  production  process.  They  work  In 
many  production  areas  with  low  costs  In 
labor,  energy,  and  materials.  Por  that  reason. 
In  particular,  they  have  been  able  to  evoke 
a  favorable  Interest  on  the  part  of  a  number 
of  Western  firms  In  developing  various  forms 
of  technical  cooperation  at  the  enterprise 
level.  In  general,  this  type  of  arrangement 
provides  for  roughly  the  following  division 
of  labor:  the  Western  firm  supplies  the  cip- 
Ital  equipment,  the  licenses  and  knowhow, 
the  enterprise  in  the  East  provides  the  phys- 
ical plant  and  the  laioor  needed  to  organize 
the  manufacturing  process.  The  latter  also 
often  uses  the  finished  product  to  repay  for 
the  Imported  equipment. 

There  are  many  variations  of  this  basic 
I^attem.  Thus,  for  example,  a  truck  (or  a 
mining  machine)  will  be  assembled  by  a  fac- 
tory in  East  Europe  on  the  basis  of  compo- 
nents supplied  in  part  by  a  Western  firm. 
The  laUer  will  supply,  say.  the  dlesel  engine 
along  with  other  precision  components,  while 
the  less  sophisticated  parts  will  be  produced 
at  home.  The  final  product  will  be  sold  In 
the  countries  (and  regions)  of  the  two  part- 
ners as  well  as  in  third  markets. 

Another  example  of  such  technical  co- 
oi>eratlon  may  be  presented  by  citing  a  re- 
cent contract  under  which  the  Swedish 
Company  Alfa  Laval  filled  a  huge  order  for 
slaughterboiuea  to  be  Installed  In  the  So- 
viet Union,  at  the  same  time  placing  several 
sub-oontraote  with  Polish  factories. 

By  all  accounts,  these  direct  contacts  with 
Western  production  units  are  highly  re- 
garded In  the  E^t.  As  a  long-term  proposi- 
tion, they  provide  a  valuable  opportunity  to 
counter-act  some  of  the  consequences  of 
their  prolonged  Isolation  from  the  world  In- 
dustrial community.  More  immediately,  they 
promise  to  raise  the  productivity  of  economic 
processes  In  the  region  by  way  of  closer  fa- 
a^llarlty  Mdtb  standards  attained  In  the 
West.  To  date,  Hungary  alone  has  reported 
to  be  engaged  In  16  joint  enterprises  in 
Western  Burope  alone. 

This  new  type  of  technical  cooperation  at 
the  plant  level  is  also  reported  to  have  a 
tangible  pay-off  In  the  sphere  of  human  re- 
laUons.  They  palpably  help  to  build  good 
will  and  trust  among  the  participants  de- 
spite existing  Ideological  barriers.  Gradually, 
according  to  U.S.  business  people  with  ex- 
perience in  this  field,  It  is  getting  easier  to 
dispel  initial  suspicions  in  the  process  of 
negotiations,  and  It  takes  less  time  to  reach 
agreement  on  sutMtantive  commercial  Issues. 
rr.  THS  APRAX.  or  atttomobilb  owmkbship 

IN  TBS  SA»r 

Despite  their  control  over  all  mass  media, 
the  authorities  In  East  Europe  have  been  un- 
able to  prevent  the  break-through  of  rising 
expectations  among  their  own  people.  The 
urban  elements  of  the  population,  first  of  all, 
are  surprisingly  well-informed  about  living 
conditions,  styles,  and  tastes  In  the  indus- 
trialized countries  to  the  West.  There  is, 
therefore,  very  little  these  governments  can 
do  but  to  accommodate  to  the  pressures  for 
Improved  standau'ds  of  consumption.  It  is 
obvtotis,  for  example,  that  the  elite  elements 
of  the  labor  force,  who  have  the  kind  of  tal- 
ents and  skills  that  are  most  appreciated  by 
the  government,  must  in  the  near  future  be 
provided  with  the  kind  of  Incentive  goods 
that  bear  some  resemblance  to  those  enjoyed 
by  their  counterparts  abroad. 

In  this  quest  for  a  better  life,  the  political 
leaders  of  the  region  have  encountered  their 
mojt  vexing  problem  In  regard  to  the  auto- 
mobile. Under  their  distinctive  twin  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  high  production  costs 
and  low  wage  payments,  the  automobile  la 
clearly  too  expensive  a  luxury  Item  for  the 
lean  pocket-book  of  the  average  wage-earner. 
But  the  matter  does  not  seem  to  end  with 
such  a  sipple  calculation.  Somehow,  every 
one  of  these  countries  Is  plagued  by  a  thrlv- 
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ing  black  market  in  new  and  ussd  cars,  im- 
ported as  well  as  domestic.  Tet.  to  this  day, 
they  have  been  unable  either  to  reduce  the 
rising  car  fever  among  their  dtlaens  or  to 
bring  down  the  cost  of  mass  producing  the 
automobile. 

This  dilemma  was  recently  discussed  by  the 
prominent  Polish  economist  Pajestka.  He 
came  up  with  a  calculation  designed  to  show 
that  a  popular  price  automobile  could  be 
produced  in  Poland.  He  saw  no  reason  why 
the  price  could  not  be  brought  down  to  some 
40,000  zioty.  An  imported  Plat  car  now  sells 
for  180,000  zloty. 

What  Mr.  Pajestka  liked  about  the  price 
of  40,000  zloty  is  the  fact  that  It  came  to 
"only"  twenty  times  the  current  monthly 
wage  of  an  average  wage-eamer  In  domestic 
Industry.  To  apply  his  calculation  to  our 
own  setting,  expressed  in  terms  of  average 
industrial  earning  in  the  United  States,  this 
would  be  equivalent  to  a  price  of  10,000  dol- 
lars per  mass-produced  vehicle. 

V.     I7.S.    IMPORTS    or    STRATBCIC    COMMOOITIK8 
FBOM  THE  BAST 

If  we  examine  our  own  trade  sUtUstlcs,  we 
win  find  that  machinery  exports  make  up 
only  15  percent  of  all  exports  to  that  mar- 
ket as  a  whole.  In  our  ezp>ort;s  to  the  USSR 
specifically,  this  percentage  figure  rises 
somewhat,  namely  to  20  percent.  In  terms  of 
dollars,  machinery  items  accounted  for  11.5 
out  of  the  total  of  860.3  million  exported  in 
1967. 

This  is  the  component  that  Is  generally 
considered  to  be  most  essential  In  terms 
of  Its  economic  value  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
What  is  generally  overloolced,  however,  is  that 
we  Import,  on  a  regular  basis,  a  substantial 
range  of  essential  metals  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  Theee  include:  chrome  ore,  platinum, 
iridium,  palladliim,  rhodium,  and  others.  In 
1967,  the  dollar  value  of  these  metals  came 
to  21.4  million  dollars  or  52.1  percent  of  all 
Imports  from  the  USSR.  In  1965,  the  com- 
parable figure  was  $28.6  million,  representing 
67.2  percent  of  all  Imports  from  that  coun- 
try. 

VI.     OXn    LIICITKD    OBJXCnVXS    IN    TIIB    spRxax 
or  EAST- WEST  TKADE 

It  should  be  quite  clear  by  now  to  every 
well-informed  citizen  that  the  present  pro- 
posals to  relax  our  reetrlctlons  on  trading 
with  East  Europe  are  modest  In  their  nature. 
They  do  not  call  for  a  drastic  departure  from 
prevailing  commercial  practice  In  the  rest  of 
the  Western  World.  On  the  contrary,  they 
represent  nothing  more  than  a  long  overdue 
effort  to  bring  our  national  trade  policy  in 
closer  alignment  with  that  of  the  West  as  a 
whole,  including  aui  traditional  neighbor  to 
the  North  (Canada)  and  our  new  neighbor 
across  the  Pacific  (Japan) . 

We  believe  that  the  time  has  come  for 
the  Western  oommunlty  to  resolve  its  dif- 
ferences In  this  pK>llcy  area,  and  to  work  out 
a  common  approach  to  the  matters  at  Issue 
in  trading  with  the  CEMA  countries.  Such 
a  concerted  approach  would  not  only  gen- 
erate a  larger  fiow  of  trade,  in  both  direc- 
tions, but  would  also  help  to  reduce  to  a 
minimum  such  political  hazards  as  this 
trade  may  contain.  We  can  assuredly  more 
easily  avoid  such  hazards  together  than 
separately.  Moreover,  if  we  succeed  In  work- 
ing together  toward  an  agreed  purpose,  we 
can  eliminate  some  of  the  friction  that 
breaks  into  the  opwn  from  time  to  time  over 
our  conflicting  trade  policies  toward  the  East. 
At  this  Juncture,  when  other  great  Inter- 
national Issues  are  clamoring  for  attention, 
we  ought  to  try  disengage  ourselves  from 
the  dogmas  of  the  past,  from  our  reputation 
for  negativism  in  this  segment  of  world  trade. 
We  ought  to  be  prepared  to  acknowledge  the 
fact  that  the  collective  economic  strength 
of  the  West  is  not  in  any  immediate  danger 
of  being  \indermlned  by  a  more  enterprising 
exchange  of  commodities  with  the  East. 


We  should  also  make  it  clear  to  all  con- 
cerned that  it  Is  not  the  Intent  of  these 
proposals  to  use  our  economic  strength  for 
any  negative  political  objective.  We  need  to 
indicate  plainly  that  we  are  Interested  in 
more  trade  for  the  poeltlve  benefits  it  can 
yield  to  both  sides  In  the  exchange.  Our 
policy  has  no  ulterior  purpose  in  this  re- 
gard. It  is  not  our  aim  to  expand  trade  In 
order  to  break  up  the  Soviet-led  alliance  In 
Ba^m  Burope.  We  are  aiming  at  a  more 
active  peaceful  economic  engagement  with 
all  the  covmtries  of  the  region,  to  the  extent , 
that  they  will  respond,  on  the  basts  of  the' 
belief  that  continuing  discussions  and  fruit- 
ful negotiations  about  our  mutual  economic 
requirements  might  prove  to-be  a  construc- 
tive alternative  to  the  present  barren  climate 
of  distrust,  or  worse  yet,  the  periodic  ex- 
change of  threats  implicit  In  the  endless 
accumulation  of  ever  more  deadly  weapons  of 
mass  destruction. 

East-West   Trade    Rkuitions   Act   or    1966 

LETTEB    or   TRANSMrTTAL  ' 

Mat  11.  1966. 

Deax  Mr.  Speaker:  At  the  direction  of  the 
President,  I  am  sending  to  the  Congress  pro- 
posed legislation  to  provide  the  President 
with  the  authority  necessary  to  negotiate 
commercial  agreements  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  nations  of  Eastern  Burope 
to  widen  our  trade  In  peaceful  goods,  when 
such  agreements  will  serve  the  Interests  of 
the  United  States. 

This  authority  Is  needed  so  that  we  may 
grasp  opportunities  that  are  opening  up  to 
us  in  our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe.  It  Is 
needed,  at  a  time  when  we  are  opposing 
Communist  aggression  In  Vlet-Nam,  In  order 
to  carry  forward  the  balanced  strategy  for 
peace  wtiich,  under  fo\ir  Presidents,  oiir 
country  has  been  pursuing  toward  the  Com- 
munist nations.  It  Is  needed  to  play  our  part 
with  the  NATO  nations  in  reducing  tensions 
and  establishing  normal  and  lasting  peace- 
ful relations  between  the  West  and  Bast  In 
E)urope. 

New  opportunttiet 

It  is  the  normal  and  traditional  practice 
of  the  United  Statee  to  encourage  peaceful 
trade  with  other  countries — even  those  with 
which  we  have  serious  differences.  Yet  for 
nearly  two  decades,  we  have  put  major  re- 
strictions on  our  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Eastern  Europe.  We  applied  these  restric- 
tions only  when  the  Soviet  Union  extended 
control  over  Its  Eastern  European  neighbors 
and  embarked  on  a  course  of  aggressive  ex- 
pansionism. They  properly  signified  our 
moral  protest  against  the  subjugation  of 
half  a  continent  and  gave  our  protest  prac- 
tical economic  effect.  Now,  however,  the 
hopes  that  guided  our  policy  have  begun  to 
be  realized. 

In  recent  years,  there  have  been  substan- 
tial changes  among  the  Communist  nations, 
within  themselves,  and  in  their  relations  to 
the  nations  of  Western  Europe.  Windows  in 
Eastern  Europe  are  being  gradually  c^>ened 
to  the  winds  of  change.  Most  of  the  coun- 
tries of  Eastern  Europe  have  shown  signs  of 
increasing  Independence  in  guiding  their  own 
economic  and  political  courses.  They  have 
shown  greater  concern  for  the  needs  of  their 
citizens  as  consumers.  A  growing  trade  in 
peaceful  gooda  has  sprung  up  between 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  Western  world.  The 
Soviet  Union  Itself  has  recognized  this  need 
for  more  respwnaive  action  tn  its  own  coun- 
try as  well  as  in  Eastern  Burope. 

This  process  of  change  is  continuing.  It 
presents  growing  opport\inltle8  for  the 
United  States  and  for  the  cause  of  freedom. 
But  we  are  not  now  able  to  take  full  advan- 


tage of  these  opportimitles.  Our  trade  poli- 
cies which  once  served  our  national  interest 
no  longer  do  so  adequately. 

What  then  is  needed? 

The  weakness  In  our  poeitlon  is  the  out- 
dated, inflexible  requirement  of  law  that  We 
impose  discriminatory  tariffs  on  the  import 
of  g;oods  -iTotn  Communist  countries.  All  im- 
ports from  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Bu- 
rope, excepting  Poland  and  Yugoslavia,  are 
subject  to  the  original  rates  of  duty  in  the 
United  States  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  The  Presi- 
dent has  no  authority  to  negotiate  with  any 
of  theee  countries  for  the  advantages  that  we 
can  g^in  from  offering  them  the  more  favor- 
able rates  that  have  been  negotiated  under 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  over  the  last 
thirty  years  and  that  now  apply  to  Imports 
from  all  other  nations  with  whom  we  trade. 
We  alone  of  all  the  major  Free  World  coun- 
tries have  BO  tied  our  hands. 

The  inability  of  the  President  to  negotiate 
on  this  matter  sharply  reduces  his  power  to 
use  the  great  economic  power  of  our  trade 
as  a  bargaining  instrument. 

In  the  light  of  this  situation,  the  Presi- 
dent said  in  his  1066  State  of  the  Union  Mes- 
sage: ' 

"In  Eastern  Europe  restless  nations  are 
slowly  beginning  to  assert  their  Identity. 
Your  government,  assisted  by  leaders  In  labor 
and  businees,  Is  exploring  ways  to  Increase 
peaceful  trade  with  these  countries  and  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  will  report  our  conclu- 
sions to  the  Congress." 

Accordingly,  to  supplement  the  studies  be- 
ing made  In  the  Government,  on  February 
16,  1965,  the  President  appointed  a  Special 
Committee  on  U.S.  Trade  Relations  with 
Eastern  European  Countries  and  the  Soviet 
Union  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Mr.  J. 
Irwin  Miller.  Each  member  was  a  widely  re- 
spected and  experienced  leader  from  busi- 
ness, labor  or  the  academic  world. 

The  Special  Committee  made  its  report  to 
the  President  on  April  29,  1965.'  That  report 
provides  a  searching  and  balanced  analysis  of 
this  complex  and  Important  subject.  It  de- 
serves careful  study  by  all  citizens  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  Interested  In  this  sub- 
ject and  In  this  proposed  legislation. 

The  Special  Committee  concluded  that  to 
accomplish  our  purposes  in  Eastern  Europe 
we  must  be  able  to  use  our  trade  policies  flex- 
ibly and  purposefully.  The  Committee  rec- 
ommended, specifically,  that  the  President 
should  be  given  discretionary  authority  to 
negotiate  commercial  agreements  with  Indi- 
vidual Communist  countries  when  he  deter- 
mines any  such  agreement  to  be  In  the  na- 
tional Interest  and  to  grant  them  in  such 
agreements  the  tariff  treatment  we  apply  to 
all  our  other  trading  partners. 

The  Administration  agrees  with  this  recom- 
mendation of  the  Special  Committee  and  this 
Is  the  principal  authority  asked  in  the  pro- 
posed legislation. 

Benefits  of  the  legislation 

We  must  consider  the  potential  benefits 
and  llabllltles  that  may  flow  from  enacting 
or  falling  to  enact  the  proposed  legislation. 

There  Is  abundant  evidence  that  without 
the  authority  this  legislation  would  provide, 
we  are  losing  and  will  continue  to  lose  slg- 
nlf:ccmt  opportunities  to  Influence  the  course 
of  events  in  Eastern  Europe.  By  denying  our- 
selves the  ability  to  enter  into  meaningful 
commercial  agreements  with  these  nations, 
we  deprive  ourselves  of  the  economic  bene- 
fits that  will  come  to  us  from  increasing 
trade.  More  important,  we  deprive  ourselves 
of  a  bargaining  tool  of  considerable  strength 
and  utility.  We  unnecessarily  limit  o\ir  In- 
fluence In  Eastern  Europe  relative  to  the  in- 
fluence of  other  nations  engaged  tn  or  open- 
ing wider  trade  there. 


*  Por  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  26,  1066,  p. 


>  An  Identical  letter  was  sent  to  the  Presl-     94. 
dent  of  the  Senate.  '  See  Bulletin  of  Msy  30, 1966,  p.  848. 
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The  enactment  of  the  proposed  legialatlon 
would  not  weaken  or  Injure  the  position  of 
the  United  Stetee  In  any  way.  The  legUIatlon 
does  not  In  Iteelf  make  any  grant  or  conces- 
sion of  any  kind  to  the  Soviet  Union  or  any 
Eastern  Xuropean  country.  It  would  not 
weaken  our  legislation,  oxir  policy  or  our  con- 
trols on  exports  of  strategic  goods  to  Com- 
munist countries.  Its  sole  effect  would  be  to 
give  the  President  added  strength  to  negoti- 
ate with  these  Communist  countries  to  obtain 
concessions  and  beneflu  that  will  serve  the 
national  Interest  of  our  country  In  retiim  for 
granting  the  same  tariff  arrangements  al- 
ready available  to  other  countries. 

The  benefits  of  the  legislation  could  be 
numerous  and  valuable. 

First,  Improving  ova  trade  relations  with 
these  countries  would  be  profitable  In  Itself. 
As  their  national  economies  turn  more  and 
more  toward  consvimer  needs  and  desires, 
they  will  become  more  attractive  markets 
for  our  exports.  We  lead  the  world  In  the 
efficient  production  of  goods  which  enrich 
the  quaUty  of  everyday  life.  We  can  expect 
that  new  and  increasing  export  opportuni- 
ties will  open  up  for  American  industry, 
American  agrlctUttire  and  American  labor. 
Wblle  tKlc  trade  potential  may  be  modest  for 
tHe  forWfeable  future  in  relaUon  to  total 
United  States  exports.  It  cotild,  neverthe- 
less, be  significant  over  the  years  and  of 
particular  Importance  to  American  agricul- 
ture and  to  certain  American  Industries. 

Although  any  agreement  with  any  Indi- 
vidual nation  will  necessarily  and  proper- 
ly open  the  way  for  Increased  sales  of  that 
nation's  products  to  Americans  who  want 
to  buy  them,  we  have  no  reason  to  fear 
such  trade.  American  Industry  Is  the  most 
competitive  in  the  world  and  thrives  on 
the  stlmiilus  of  competition. 

Second,  authority  to  relax  tariff  restric- 
tions will  give  the  Preeldent  the  ability  to 
negotiate  more  effectively  for  any  of  several 
objectives  Important  to  the  United  States. 
These  might  include,  for  example,  provi- 
sions for  the  settlement  of  commercial  dis- 
putes, the  facUlUtloo  of  travel  by  United 
States  cttlzens,  the  protection  of  United 
States  copyrights,  patenu  and  other  indus- 
trial property  rights,  assurances  to  prevent 
trade  practices  Injurious  to  United  States 
labor  and  industry,  settlement  of  financial 
claims  and  lend-lease  obligations,  more  sat- 
isfactory arrangements  In  cultural  and  In- 
formation programs — and  others  of  our  eco- 
nomic, political  and  cultural  objectives. 
These  poeslbUltles  are  of  course  only  Illus- 
trative and  it  is  Improbable  that  all  of  them 
could  be  dealt  with  in  a  single  agreement. 
We  will  need  to  test  each  negotiation  for 
the  gains  to  be  made  In  It. 

The  Congress  may  be  confident  that  no 
agreement  will  be  made  under  this  authori- 
ty except  In  return  for  benefits  of  equal 
importance  to  the  United  States.  Moreover, 
each  agreement  will  Include  a  provision  for 
suspension  or  termination  upon  reasonable 
notice.  BO  that  the  Preeldent  may — and  the 
Congress  may  be  certain  he  would — suspend 
or  end  the  obligations  of  the  United  States 
If  he  determined  the  other  party  were  not 
carrying  out  its  commitments. 

Third,  the  most  Important  benefits  from 
any  such  agreements  would  develop  more 
slowly.  We  cannot  expect  trade  alone  to 
change  the  basic  nature  of  the  Commiuilst 
system  in  any  Eastern  Biiropean  coimtry 
nor  to  settle  ftindamental  differences  between 
us.  We  can,  however,  expect  that  the  many 
close  relationships  normally  growing  out  of 
trade  will  provide  opportimltles  for  In- 
fluencing the  development  of  their  societies 
toward  more  internal  freedom  and  peaceful 
relations  with  the  free  world. 

A  healthy  growth  of  trade  will  help  to  re- 
duce the  present  dependence  of  these  Bast- 
em  European  countries  on  each  other  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  They  will  be  encouraged 


to  rebuild  the  friendly  ties  they  have  his- 
torically had  with  the  West.  Independent 
action  will  become  more  attractive  and 
more  feasible.  The  conclusion  of  an  agree- 
ment with  any  of  these  countries  will  be  an 
Inducement  to  others  to  seek  the  same 
benefits. 

The  very  nature  of  trade,  the  necessity  to 
follow  established  rules  of  behavior,  the  in- 
creased contact  with  the  West,  the  increas- 
ing use  of  Western  foods,  the  growing 
appreciation  of  their  quaUty  and  of  the 
efficient  methods  of  their  manufact\ire,  the 
growing  understanding  of  the  skills,  oppor- 
tunities and  earnings  of  free  labor  in  the 
United  States  and  other  Western  nations, 
the  greater  exposure  to  the  miracles  of  Amer- 
ican agriculture — all  these  things  could 
encourage  Increasing  liberalization  of  the 
internal  economies  of  the  Eastern  European 
nations. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  other  nations  of 
Eastern  Europe  are  increasingly  conscious 
of  their  stake  in  stability  and  in  improving 
peaceful  relations  with  the  outside  world. 
Progress  toward  normal  trade  relations  will 
increase  that  stake. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion, each  agreement  would  be  only  one  step 
in  the  process  of  reducing  tensions.  Agree- 
ments would  not  be  of  Indefinite  duration 
but  would  be  subject  to  periodic  review  and 
to  renewal  at  regular  Intervals.  Each  review 
could  become  a  new  opfwrtunity  for  a  useful 
dialogue  with  a  Communist  country.  Each 
renewal  could  be  adapted  to  encourage  the 
further  peaceful  evolution  of  that  individual 
country  and  the  Improvement  of  our  relations 
with  It. 

There  Is  wide  and  growing  understanding 
throughout  the  country  that  improved  con- 
ditions for  peaceful  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe 
would  be  in  the  national  interest  and  should 
be  a  proper  subject  of  negoUaUon  with  thoae 
countries.  Many  business.  Industrial  »r<^ 
agricultural  leaders  and  other  expert  wit- 
nesses who  testified  in  the  extensive  hearings 
held  on  this  subject  by  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  concluded  that  the  United 
States  could  benefit  from  the  poeslbillty  of 
wider  peaceful  trade  with  the  Eastern  Euro- 
pean countries  under  proper  safeguards.  So 
too  have  a  number  of  leading  private  orga- 
nizations that  have  studied  the  problem. 

To  fulfill  his  ConsUtuUonal  responsibili- 
ties for  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy  In 
this  complex  era,  the  President  must  have, 
available  to  him  every  appropriate  bargain- 
ing tool.  Nowhere  is  this  need  more  critical 
than  In  our  relations  with  the  Commimlst 
cotintrles.  Granting  this  fiexlble  authority  to 
the  President  would  not  be  a  concession  to 
the  Communist  world.  Rather,  it  would  give 
him  a  valuable  instrument  of  foreign  policy 
to  be  used  where  and  when  it  will  advance 
the  Interesu  of  the  United  Statea. 

CondxLOting  a  balanced  ttmtegy 

In  addition  to  the  gains  already  stated 
which  the  proposed  legislation  can  help  to 
realize,  it  can  be  an  Important  element  In 
our  balanced  strategy  for  peace. 

We  are  reaffirming  in  Vlet-Nam — as  we 
have  on  many  earlier  battlefields— our  de- 
termination to  aid  free  and  Independent  na- 
tions to  defend  themselves  from  destruction 
by  Communist  aggression  or  subversion.  But 
determined  resistance  to  such  force  is  only 
a  part  of  our  strategy  to  maintain  a  peaceful 
world. 

It  has  equally  been  our  purpose  to  demon- 
strate to  the  Communist  countries  that  their 
best  interests  lie  in  seeking  the  well-being  of 
their  peoples  through  peaceful  relations  with 
the  nations  of  the  free  world.  We  want  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe  to  undersUnd  that  we  will  go  step 
by  step  with  them  as  far  as  they  are  willing 
to  go  in  exploring  every  path  toward  endur- 


ing i>eace.  We  require  only  that  our  willing- 
ness and  our  actions  be  genuinely  matched 
by  theirs. 

Wo  are  confident  that  this  policy  is  sound 
even  when  we  are  fighting  against  Commu- 
nist weapons  in  Vlet-Nam.  Indeed,  It  U  when 
we  are  reeUting  force  with  force  that  it  Is 
most  important  to  bold  open  every  possible 
avenue  to  peace.  We  need  to  make  unmistak- 
ably clear  to  all  the  Communist  nations  of 
Eastern  Europe  that  their  best  interesU  lie  in 
economic  development  and  peaceful  trade, 
not  in  support  of  futile  attempts  to  gain  ad- 
vantage through  the  use  of  force. 

r^e  legUlatUm 

The  proposed  legislation  contains  five  prin- 
cipal provisions. 

The  first  states  the  purpose  of  the  Act,  par- 
ticularly to  use  peaceful  trade  and  related 
contacu  with  Communist  countries  to  ad- 
vance the  long-range  Interests  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

The  second  authorizes  the  President  to 
enter  into  a  commercial  agreement  with  a 
Communist  country  when  he  determines  It 
vrlll  promote  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  will  be 
m  the  national  Interest  and  will  result  in 
benefits  to  the  United  States  equivalent  to 
those  provided  by  the  agreement  to  the  other 
party. 

The  third  states  some  of  the  benefits  we 
may  hope  to  gain  in  such  agreement. 

The  fourth  limits  each  agreement  to  an 
Initial  period  of  three  years,  renewable  for 
three-year  periods.  It  requires  that  each 
agreement  provide  for  regular  consultations 
on  its  operations  and  on  relevant  aspects  of 
Umted  States  relations  with  the  other  coun- 
try. It  also  requires  that  each  agreement  be 
subject  to  suspension  or  termination  at  any 
time  on  reasonable  notice. 

The  fifth  is  the  central  provision  recom- 
mended by  the  responsible  groups  studying 
this  matter:  the  President  would  have  au- 
thority to  proclaim  most-favored-natlon 
treatment  for  the  goods  of  Communist  na- 
tions with  which  a  commercial  agreement  le 
made  under  the  Act.  Such  MFN  treatment 
would  continue  only  so  long  as  the  agreement 
is  in  effect. 

The  President  would  have  the  authority 
to  suspend  or  terminate  any  proclamation 
made  pursuant  to  this  Act.  The  President 
should  do  so  whenever  he  determines  that 
the  other  party  to  the  agreement  is  no  long- 
er fulfilling  its  obligations  under  the  agree- 
ment, or  that  suspension  or  termination  Is 
in  the  national  Interest. 

As  part  of  his  negotiating  power  with  re- 
spect to  a  oonunercial  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  President  would  have  au- 
thority to  terminate  the  existing  provisions 
at  law  excluding  certain  furs  of  Soviet 
origin. 

The  authority  of  the  Act  would  not  ex- 
tend to  Communist  China,  North  Korea, 
North  Vlet-Nam,  Cuba  or  the  Soviet  Zone 
of  Oermany. 

The  bill  expreaely  provides  that  it  doea 
not  modify  or  amend  the  Export  Control 
Act  or  the  Battle  Act  which  together  con- 
trol the  export  of  military  articles  and  strate- 
gic goods  and  technology  which  would  ad- 
versely affect  the  national  security  and  wel- 
fare of  the  United  States. 

Th«  bill  does  not  change  in  any  way  exist- 
ing laws  and  regulations  prohibiting  aid  and 
limiting  credit  to  Communist  countries. 

All  agreements  will  be  promptly  trans- 
mitted to  both  Houeea  of  Congreaa. 
Conclusion 
In  1968  President  Elsenhower  made  it  clear 
that  "the  United  SUtes  favors  the  expan- 
sion of  peaceful  trade  with  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion" «  and  spoke  of  the  importance  of  trade 
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*For  text  of  President  Elsenhower's  letter 
of  Jtily  14,  IMS.  to  Soviet  Premier  Khru- 
shchev, see  Bulletin  of  Atig.  4,  19S8,  p.  200. 


as  a  means  of  strengthening  the  posstbllltlea 
for  Independent  actions  by  the  countries  of 
■astern  Bun^M. 

President  Kennedy  in  his  first  State  cA 
the  Union  Meassge  •  declared  his  determina- 
tion that  "m  must  never  forget  our  iuypm 
tot  the  ultimate  freedom  and  welfare  of  the 
peoples  of  Bastem  Euj<hw" 

In  December.  19«4.  President  Johnson  ex- 
pressed our  wish  "to  build  new  bridges  to 
Bastem  Eun^je — ^brldgee  of  Ideas,  educa- 
tion, cvilture,  trade,  technical  cooperation 
and  mutual  understanding  for  world  peace 
and  prosperity."'  In  May  of  thU  year,  the 
President  again  referred  to  the  way  in  which 
•the  intimate  engagement  of  peaceful  trade, 
over  a  period  of  time,  can  Influence  Eastern 
European  socieUee  to  develop  along  paths 
that  are  favorable  to  world  peace." 

The  authority  asked  in  this  legUlatton  will 
help  attain  these  goals. 

In  Greece,  Berlin,  Korea.  Cuba.  and.  now. 
Vlet-Nam  we  have  tried  to  convince  the 
Communist  coimtrlee  that  the  road  of  ag- 
gression and  subversion  has  a  dead  end. 
This  legislation  will  help  vu  provide  the  posi- 
tive counterpart  to  that  lesson.  It  vrtll  give 
the  President  a  vital  Uistrument  of  negotla- 
tlofi  to  maintain  esaential  balance  In  our  re- 
lations with  the  Soviet  Union  and  with  the 
Commiinist  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  and 
to  respond  to  their  growing  desire  and  op- 
portunity for  wider  contacts  with  the  West. 
It  will  thereby  serve  our  own  Interests  and 
the  cause  of  peace  and  stability. 
Sincerely  yours, 

DzaN  Busk. 

TDCr  or  PBOPOSED  UOTIW.STIOK 

A  bill  to  promote  the  foreign  policy  and  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  by  providing  au- 
thority to  negotiate  commercial  agree- 
ments with  Communist  countries,  and  for 
other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home 

of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 

America  in  Congress  assembled. 
Short  Title 
SzcnoN  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 

"East-West  Trade  Relations  Act  of  1969." 
Statement  of  Purposes 
Sec.  2.  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are — 

(a)  to  use  peaceful  trade  and  related  con- 
tacts with  Communist  countries  as  a  means 
of  advancing  the  long-range  Interest  of  the 
United  States  In  peace  and  freedom; 

(b)  to  promote  constructive  relations  with 
Communist  countries,  to  contribute  to  In- 
ternational stability,  and  to  provide  a  frame- 
work helpful  to  private  United  States  Qtidb 
conducting  business  relations  with  Com- 
munist state  trading  agencies  by  instituting 
regular  government- to-govemment  negotia- 
tions with  individual  Communist  countries 
concerning  commercial  and  other  matters  of 
mutual  Interest;  and 

(c)  to  Increase  peaceful  trade  and  related 
contacts  between  the  United  States  and 
Conununlst  countries,  and  to  expand  mar- 
kets for  products  of  the  United  States  In 
these  cotmtrles  by  creating  similar  opportu- 
nities for  the  products  of  Commiinist  coun- 
tries to  compete  in  United  States  markets  on 
a  nondiscriminatory  basis. 

Authority  To  Enter  Into  Commercial 

Agreements 
See.  3.  The  President  may  make  a  com- 
mercial agreement  with  a  Communist  coun- 
try providing  most-lavored-natlon  treatment 
to  the  products  of  that  country  whenever 
he  determines  that  such  agreement — 

(a)  will  promote  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 

(b)  Is  in  the  national  Interest,  and 

(c)  will  result  In  benefits  to  the  United 
SUtes  equivalent  to  those  provided  by  the 
agreement  to  the  other  party. 


»For  text,  see  ilHd..  Jan.  18. 19«1.  p.  207. 
•  For  text,  see  ibid..  Dec.  21.  1964.  p.  876. 


Beneflts  To  Be  Provided  by  Commercial 

AgreemenU 
Sxc.  4.  The  beneflts  to  the  United  SUtes  to 
be  obtained  in  or  in  conjimctlon  with  a  com- 
mercial agreement  made  under  this  Act  may 
be  of  the  following  kind,  but  need  not  be 
restricted  thereto: 

(a)  satisfactory  arrangemento  for  the  pro- 
tection of  industrial  rights  and  processes; 

(b)  (Satisfactory  arrangemenU  for  the  set- 
tlement of  commercial  differences  and  dis- 
putes; 

(c)  arrangemenU  for  establishment  or  ex- 
pansion of  United  states  trads  and  tourist 
promotion  offices,  for  faclllUtlon  of  such  ef- 
forU  as  the  trade  promotion  activities  of 
United  States  commercial  officers,  participa- 
tion In  trade  fairs  and  exhlbiU.  the  sending 
of  trade  missions,  and  for  faclllUtlon  of  en- 
try and  travel  of  commercial  represenUtlves 
as  necessary; 

(d)  moet-favored-natlon  treatment  with 
respect  to  duties  or  other  restrictions  on  the 
ImporU  of  the  producte  of  the  United  SUtes. 
and  other  arrangements  that  may  secure 
market  access  and  assure  fair  treatment  for 
producU  of  the  United  States;  or 

(e)  satisfactory  arrangemenU  covering 
other  matters  affecting  relations  between  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  oovmtry  concerned, 
such  as  the  settlement  of  flnandal  and  prop- 
erty claims  and  the  Improvement  of  con- 
sular relations. 

Provisions  To  Be  Included  In  Commercial 

AgreemenU 
Ssc.  5.    A    commercial    agreement    made 
under  this  Act  shall — 

(a)  be  limited  to  an  Initial  period  spedfled 
In  the  agreement  which  shall  be  no  more 
than  three  years  from  the  time  the  agree- 
ment becomes  effective; 

(b)  be  subject  to  suspension  or  termina- 
tion at  any  time  upon  reasonable  notice; 

(c)  provide  for  consulUtlons  at  regular 
Intervals  for  the  pxirpose  of  reviewing  the 
operation  of  the  agreement  and  relevant  as- 
pecte  of  relations  between  the  United  SUtes 
and  the  other  party;  and 

(d)  be  renewable  for  additional  periods, 
each  not  to  exceed  three  years. 
Extension  of  Beneflto  of  Most-Favored- Nation 

Treatment 

Sbc.  6.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  a  ccon- 
merclal  agreement  made  under  this  Act  and 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other 
law,  the  President  may  by  proclamation  ex- 
tend most-favored-natlon  treatment  to  the 
producU  of  the  foreign  country  entering  into 
such  commercial  agreement:  Provided,  That 
the  application  of  most-favored-natlon 
treatment  shall  be  limited  to  the  period  of 
effectiveness  of  such  commercial  agreement. 

(b)  The  President  may  at  any  time  sus- 
pend or  terminate  any  proclamation  Issued 
under  subsection  (a).  The  President  shall 
suspend  or  terminate  such  proclamation 
whenever  he  determines  that — 

(1)  the  other  party  to  a  commercial  agree- 
ment made  iinder  this  Act  Is  no  longer  ful- 
filling lU  obligations  under  the  agreement; 
or 

(2)  the  suspension  or  termination  of  the 
agreement  Is  In  the  national  Interest. 

Advice  From  Government  Agencies  and 
Other  Soiucee 

Sxc.  7.  Before  mft'f1"g  a  commercial  agree- 
ment under  this  Act.  the  President  shall  seek 
information  and  advice  with  respect  to  such 
agreement  from  the  Interested  DepartmenU 
and  agencies  of  the  United  SUtes  Govern- 
ment, from  Interested  private  f>erBons,  and 
from  such  other  sources  as  he  may  deem 
appropriate. 

Transmission  of  Reporte  to  Congress 

Sxc.  8.  The  President  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  an  annual  report  on  the  commer- 
cial aigreemente  program  Instituted  under 
this  Act.  Such  report  shall  Include  Informa- 


tion regarding  negotiations,  beneflU  obtained 
as  a  result  of  commercial  agreemenU,  the 
texte  of  any  such  agreemenU,  and  other  in- 
formation relating  to  the  program. 

LlmlUtlon  on  Authority 
Ssc.  9.  The  authority  conferred  by  this 
Act  shall  not  be  used  to  extend  most-favored- 
natlon  treatment  to  the  producU  of  areas 
dominated  or  controlled  by  the  Communist 
regimes  of  China,  North  Vlet-Nam,  North 
Korea,  Cuba,  or  the  Soviet  Zone  of  Germany. 

Relation  to  Other  Laws 
Sac.  10.  (a)  TUs  Act  shall  not  apply  to  any 
agreement  made  with  a  coiintry  whose  prod- 
ucU are  receiving,  when  such  agreement  Is 
made,  the  benefite  of  trade  agreement  con- 
cessions extended  In  accordance  with  section 
231(b)  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962 
(19  U.S.C.  sec.  1861(b)). 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  modify  or  amend  the  Export  Control  Act 
of  1949  (50  US.C.  App.  sec.  2021  cf  seq.)  at 
the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act 
of  1951  (22  U.S.C.  sec.  1611  et  seq.). 

(c)  The  President  may  by  proclamation 
terminate  headnote  4  to  schedule  1,  part  5. 
subpart  B  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  (77A  SUt.  32,  19  U.S.C.  sec. 
1202)  with  respect  to  the  producU  of  any 
country  to  which  It  is  applicable  upon  the 
entry  Into  force  of  a  commercial  agreement 
made  under  this  Act  vrtth  such  country. 

(d)  Any  commercial  agreement  made 
tinder  this  Act  shaU  be  deemed  a  trade  agree- 
ment for  the  purposes  of  title  m  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  (19  U.S.C.  sec. 
1901  et  seq.) . 

(e)  The  portion  of  general  headnote  3(e) 
to  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
that  precedes  the  list  of  countries  and  areas 
(77 A  Stat.  11;  70  SUt.  1022)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(e)  Products  of  Communist  Countries. 
Notwlthstendlng  any  of  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions of  this  headnote.  the  rates  of  duty 
shown  In  column  numbered  2  shaU  apply  to 
producU.  whether  Imported  directly  or  in- 
directly, of  the  countries  and  areas  that 
have  been  speclfled  in  section  401  of  the 
Tariff  Classification  Act  of  1962,  In  sections 
231  and  267(e)  (2)  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962,  or  in  actions  taken  by  the  Presi- 
dent thereunder  and  as  to  which  there  Is  not 
In  effect  a  proclamation  under  section  6(a) 
of  the  East-West  Trade  Relations  Act  of  1966. 
These  countries  and  areas  are:" 

ST7ICMAKT    or    PaOPOSXD    EAST- WEST    TEADX 

BxtATioNS  ACT  or  isee 
(NoTX. — ^Following    are    a    simunary    and 
analysis  of  the  principal  features  of  the  pro- 
posed East- West  Trade  Relations  Act  of  1966, 
which  has  been  prepared  In  the  Department 
to  provide  Information  on  the  main  effecte 
the  legislation  would  have.) 
Summary 
The  proposed  East-West  Trade  Relations 
Act  would  give  the  President  authority  to  use 
trade  vrtth  Eastern  European  coimtries  and 
the  Soviet  Union  as  a  flexible  tool  in  the  con- 
duct of  relations  vrtth  these  countries.  As  a 
companion    to    existing    provisions    of    law 
which  vise  the  negative  power  of  trade  de- 
nial— the  Export  Control  Act,  the  Battle  Act, 
and  restrictive  provisions  of  other  laws — the 
East- West  Trade  Relations  Act  would  equip 
the  President  to  use  the  positive  aspecU  of 
trade  to  serve  our  national  objectives. 

The  major  substantive  provision  would  be 
authority  to  extend  most-favored-natlon 
(MFN)  tariff  treatment  to  certain  Individual 
Communist  countries  when  this  is  deter- 
mined to  be  in  the  national  interest.  The  au- 
thority coiUd  be  exercised  only  in  a  com- 
mercial agreement  with  a  parttciUar  country 
in  which  such  MFN  treatment  would  be 
granted  In  return  for  equivalent  beneflU  to 
the  United  SUtes.  MFN  treatment  for  the 
producte  of  any  country  would  sUy  In  effect 
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only  M  lotic  u  tb«  eoiiun«reUl  mgr««ment 
with  tbftt  country  would  b«  in  effect. 

Tbe  purpose  of  tbeae  oommerd*!  agree- 
menu  would  be  both  to  facilitate  individual 
bualneu  transactions  and  to  afford  the  Unit- 
ed States  Oovenunent  an  opportunity  to  de«l 
wttb  Individual  Cooununist  countries  oo  a 
Tarlety  of  matters  In  the  context  of  periodic 
^  trade  nefotUttons.  Agreements  made  pur- 
su*nt  to  tbe  act  would  set  the  framework 
Xor  trade,  but  the  trade  Itself— both  exports 
and  Imports — would  depend  on  decisions  of 
Individual  firms. 

Analy»t»  of  principal  featuret 
Statement  oX  Purposes 
Tbe  stated  purpoaaa  of  the  propoMd  aot 
are  to  use  trade  with  Communist  countrlee 
as  a  means  of  advancing  the  national  Inter- 
ests of  the  United  States,  to  provide  a  frame- 
work for  U.S.  firms  to  conduct  business  with 
Communist  state  trading  agencies,  and  to 
expand  markets  for  U.S.  products  in  those 
oountrles  by  giving  their  products  an  oppor- 
tunlty  to  compete  in  U.S.  markets  on  a  non- 
discriminatory basis. 

MFN  Trade  Treatment 
.     TIvi.  set  would  give  the  President  authority 
Jto  uM'^ost-favored-natlon   treatment  as  a 
bargaining  Instrvunent  in  negotiating  com- 
mercial agreements  with  Individual  Commu- 
nist  countrlee.    The   authority   to   conclude 
agreements  could  be  exercised  only  upon  a 
determination    by    the    President    that    an 
agreement  with  a  particular  country  would 
promote  the  purpoaee  of  the  act,  would  be  In 
the  national   Interest,  and   would  result  In 
benefits  to  the  United  States  eqtilvalent  to 
those  provided  by  the  agreement  to  the  other 
cotmtry.  The  act  would  not  permit  negotia- 
tion of  individual  tariffs.  It  would  not  permit 
negotiating  or  granting  of  tariff  rates  lower 
than  those  agreed  on  an  tXFS  basis  and  set 
out  in  column  1  of  the  Tariff  Schedules. 
Exchazxge  of  Benefits 
Commercial    agreements    under    the    act 
would  be  made  only  on  the  basis  of  exchange 
of  benefits.  The  proposed  act  sets  forth  by 
way  of  lllus&tktlon  a  number  of  benefits  that 
might  be  obtained  by  the  United  States  in 
exchange     for     most-favored-natlon     trade 
treatment.  Among  the  possible  benefits  are 
arrangements    for    protection    of    Industrial 
property,  settlement  of  commercial  disputes, 
promotion  of  trade  and  tourism,  trade  fairs, 
trade   missions,    entry   and   travel   of    com- 
mercial representatives,  most-favored-natlon 
treatment  for  United  States  products,  other 
arrangements  to  secure  market  access  and 
assure     fair    treatment    for    United    States 
products.  Improvement  of  consular  relations, 
and   settlement   of   claims.   Agreements   au- 
thorized by  the  act  would  provide  for  regular 
consultations.     Such    periodic    review    and 
confrontation    procedures    could    cover    not 
only  commercial  matters  but  also  relevant 
aspects    of    overall    relations    between    the 
United  States  and  the  other  country. 
Safeguards 
Tbe   act  would   provide   that  before  tbe 
President  would  enter   Into  any  agreement 
under  the  act,  be  should  seek  information 
with  respect  to  It  from  all  of  the   United 
States  Oovemment  agencies  concerned,   in- 
terested private  persons,  and  other  appropri- 
ate sources.  Since  the  act  would  not  author- 
ize   negotiation    on    Individual    tariffs    and 
would  not  authorize  reductions  In  tariffs  be- 
low the  prevailing  moet-favored-natlon  rates, 
there  Is  no  special  provision  for  prenegotla- 
tlon  procedures.  HowsTer,  the  procedtires  for 
adjustment  assistance  and  eecape-clause  re- 
lief set  forth   In  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
would  be  applicable  In  the  case  of  ardclee 
Imported  In  Increaaed  quantities  as  a  result 
of  most-favored-natlon  tariff  treatment  ex- 
tended to  a  country  In  accordance  with  an 
agreement  pursu*nt  to  the  act.  Antidumping 
lawa  and  all  other  laws  for  the  protection  of 
united    States    Industry,    agriculture,    and 


labor  would  remain  In  full  effect.  In  addition, 
problems  of  Interest  to  American  business- 
men could  be  de»lt  with  under  the  consulta- 
tion procedures  or  in  the  periodic  negotia- 
tions to  be  provided  for  in  agreements  under 
the  act. 

Any  rnitUl  agreement  would  be  limited  to 
3  years  and  could  be  renewed  for  periods  not 
to  exceed  3  years  each.  Any  agreement  could 
be  stispended  or  terminated  at  any  time  on 
reasonable  notice.  ICFS  would  apply  only 
while  an  agreement  was  In  effect.  The  Presi- 
dent would  be  directed  to  suspend  or  terml> 
nate  hlFS  whenever  be  determined  that  the 
other  party  was  no  longer  fulfilling  its  obli- 
gations under  the  agreement  or  that  tbe 
suspension  or  termination  was  in  the  na> 
ttonal  Interect. 

Countries  Covered  by  the  Act 
Tbe  act  would  apply  with  regard  to  Com- 
munist countries  except  Cuba,  Communist 
China,  North  Korea,  and  North  Vlet-Nam, 
and  the  Soviet  Zone  of  Oermany.  Existing 
law  and  regulations  will  assure  that  no  bene- 
fits of  the  act  will  be  made  available  to  these 
countries. 

Poland  and  Yugoslavia  now  receive  most- 
favored-natlon  treatment  under  section  331 
(b)  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act.  and  they 
could  continue  to  do  so. 

Relation  to  Other  Laws 

Tbe  act  would  provide  that  the  President 
could  terminate  the  prohibition  on  tbe  Im- 
port of  fura  from  the  Soviet  Union  If  an 
agreement  with  that  country  Is  concluded 
pursuant  to  the  act. 

The  act  would  not  disturb  the  Battle  Act, 
the  Export  Control  Act.  or  regulations  there- 
under. Thus,  controls  on  strategic  exports 
would  remain  In  effect,  and  there  would  be 
a  continued  prohibition  on  aid  to  any  of  the 
Communist  countries  concerned. 


S.  2284— INTRODUCTION  OP  THE 
FEDE31AL  COAL  MINE  HEALTH 
AND    SAFETY    ACT    OP    1989 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor 
has  now  concluded  9  days  of  hearings  on 
coal  mine  health  and  safety  legislation. 
Seven  bills  have  already  been  intro- 
duced. In  addition  to  myself,  the  ranking 
majority  and  minority  members  of  the 
subcommittee.  Senators  Randolph  and 
Javits  have  introduced  bills.  As  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  I  wish  to  thank 
them  for  bringing  the  views  reflected  in 
the  various  bills  to  the  sutjcommittee's, 
attention.  I  also  wish  to  thank  the  hard- 
working members  of  the  subcommittee. 
They  have  attended  the  hearings  and 
through  their  perceptive  questions 
heli)ed  to  develop  the  useful  record 
documenting  the  health  and  safety  haz- 
ards facing  the  Nation's  coal  miners. 

I  have  now  carefully  studied  the  testi- 
mony before  the  subcommittee  smd  the 
extensive  record  of  hearings.  I  have  re- 
flected on  all  we  have  learned  from  the 
subcommittee's  field  trips  to  coal  mines. 
I  have  also  reviewed  the  seven  bills  now 
pending  before  the  subcommittee.  Each 
of  these  bills  contain  provisions  which 
are  sound.  However,  there  are  also,  in  my 
judgment,  deflciencles  in  each  of  the 
bills.  Including  the  two  bills,  S.  1094,  and 
S.  1178,  which  I  have  previously  Intro- 
duced. 

As  chairman,  I  was  prepared  to  lay 
before  the  subcommittee  for  Its  execu- 
tive consideration,  a  committee  print 
embodsrlng  those  provisions  which,  in  my 
judgment,  would  provide  the  greatest 
possible  protection  to  the  ooal  miners' 


health  and  safety.  However,  because  of 
the  interest  and  concern  In  this  im- 
portant public  question,  and  because  of 
my  desire  to  be  able  to  obtain  the  views 
of  all  those  concerned,  including  the 
industry,  the  coal  miners  tmd  the  rele- 
vant Oovemment  agencies,  I  have  pre- 
pared and  now  introduce  a  bill  which.  I 
believe,  embodies  those  provisions  offer- 
ing the  greatest  protection  to  our  men 
in  the  coal  mines.  The  bill,  which  recog- 
nizes and  protects  the  basic  rights  of  the 
miners  and  reflects  the  Judgment  that 
health  and  safety  are  primary  considera- 
tions, will  be  submitted  to  the  industry, 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Surgeon 
General  and  other  Interested  parties  for 
tlielr  suggestions  for  improvement  and 
strengthening  provisions. 

This  bill  reflects  10  major  points,  most 
of  which  are  based  on  the  various  bills 
already  introduced,  or  on  matters 
brought  to  light  during  the  hearing.  In 
brief,  my  bill,  which  I  shall  submit  to  the 
subcommittee  as  the  legislative  vehicle 
for  subcommittee  consideration,  will  do 
the  following : 

First.  Three  milligram  per  cubic  meter 
coal  dust  level:  My  proposal  provides, 
effective  6  months  after  enactment,  for 
an  interim  mandatory  coal  dust  level  of 
no  greater  than  3.0  milligrams  of  coal 
dust  per  cubic  meter  of  air.  This  bill  will 
also 'require  the  Surgeon  General  to 
promulgate.  In  as  timely  a  manner  as 
possible,  lower  standards  to  offer  even 
greater  protection  against  pneumoconi- 
osis to  our  miners,  and  ultimately,  com- 
plete prevention  of  this  dreadful  disease. 
The  bill  reflects  the  testimony  of  the 
Nation's  highest  medical  officer,  U.S. 
Surgeon  General,  William  H.  Stewart. 
According  to  Dr.  Stewart's  testimony  be- 
fore the  subcommittee,  not  only  is  a  3.0 
level  atUlnable.  not  only  is  it  preferable 
from  a  medical  standpoint  because  the 
health  of  the  coal  miner  Is  better  pro- 
tected, but  "Ideally"  he  would  "recom- 
mend no  dust." 

Second.  Health  standards  set  by  Sur- 
geon General:  The  bill  assigns  responsi- 
bility to  the  U.S.  Surgeon  General  for. 
flrst.  establishing  lower  dust  levels,  sec- 
ond, aijproving  the  tyiie  of  respirator  de- 
vice and  its  use.  and  third,  conducting 
annual  medical  examinations.  The 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  as  well 
as  every  doctor  and  medical  group,  small 
coal  mine  openxtor,  and  rank  and  file 
miner  who  directed  attention  to  this 
question  for  the  record,  agrees  that  such 
health  matters  should  be  assigned  to  the 
Surgeon  General  for  final  decision, 
rather  than  to  the  Secretary  of  Interior. 
The  Secretary  of  Interior  will  be  respon- 
sible for  enforcing  the  standards  set  by 
the  Surgeon  General  and  for  approving 
the  devices  for  measuring  the  dust  level. 
Third.  Gassy  mines:  The  bill  will  end 
the  unwarranted  distinction,  in  current 
law.  between  so-called  gassy  and  non- 
gassy  mines.  In  recognition  of  the  De- 
partment of  Interior's  persuasive  posi- 
tion that  all  coal  mines  are  potentially 
gassy,  this  bill  would  require  all  mines  to 
use  equipment  which  is  constructed  and 
maintained  in  a  permissible  manner. 

My  proposal  will  have  the  effect  of 
closing  two  major  loopholes  in  the  cur- 
rent law.  First,  under  the  current  law. 
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85  percent  of  the  mines  are  classified 
as  nongassy  In  this  country  and  are 
permitted  to  use  potentially  dangerous 
equipment,  equipment  which  may  release 
the  sparks  which  can  cause  disastrous  ig- 
nition. Indeed,  there  have  been  52  such 
ignitions  In  so-called  nongassy  mines 
causing  death  to  27  miners.  Second,  by 
eliminating  the  existing  grandfather 
clause,  the  bill  will  close  the  loophole 
which  allows  37  large,  gassy  mines,  each 
of  which  produce  more  than  1  million 
tons  of  coal  annually,  to  use  541  pieces 
of  nonpermisslble  equipment  right  at 
the  coal  face,  the  most  dangerous  spot 
In  the  mine. 

Fourth.  Abolition  of  the  existing  Board 
of  Review:  The  existing  Coal  Mine 
Safety  Board  of  Review  will  be  abolished. 
Appeal  from  an  inspector's  order  will  lie 
to  the  Secretary  of  Interior  whose  de- 
cision will  be  subject  to  judicial  review. 

The  current  Board  Is  by  law  composed 
of  two  representatives  of  coal  mine  op- 
erators, one  large  mine  operator— 15 
or  more  employees  and  one  small  mine 
operator — 14  or  fewer  employees — two 
representatives  of  coal  mine  employees, 
one  representing  employes  In  l£u-ge  mines, 
one  representing  employees  In  small 
mines,  and  one  chairman,  the  most  recent 
chairman  having  been  a  former  vice- 
president  of  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  This 
Board  has  the  power  to  veto  the  health 
and  safety  enforcement  orders  of  both 
Federal  and  State  authorities. 

One  of  the  Nation's  foremost  authori- 
ties on  administrative  practice  and  pro- 
cedure. Louis  L.  Jafle,  Byrne  professor 
of  administrative  law  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity's Law  School,  has  stated: 

The  Board  Is  a  very  questloiutble  device. 
What  Is  needed  here  Is  a  vigorous  and  co- 
ordinated administrative  attack  on  tbe 
problem.  This  means  that  tbe  ultimate  au- 
thority Bhotild  be  In  a  dlslntereated  public 
officer  of  high  standing  and  oaUbar. 

Professor  Jaffe  could  "see  very  little 
warrant  for  placing  over"  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  "an  appeal  to  a  board  con- 
stituted of  Industry  representatives 
whether  toiployer  or  employee.  The  only 
seeming  purpose  of  such  a  device  would 
be  to  water  down  the  Secretary's  judg- 
ment by  considerations  of  eivediency 
having  Uttle  to  do  with  health." 

Professor  Jaffe  continued: 

The  process  precisely  Inverta  what  should 
be  tbe  proper  sequence.  There  might  be 
some  warrant  for  an  Initial  Industry  judg- 
ment prior  to  a  final  decision  by  tbe  public 
ofOcer,  but  It  Is  difficult  to  see  what  legiti- 
mate Lntereet  Is  served  by  subjecting  the 
Secretary's  judgment  to  the  final  declalon 
of  an  Indiutry  board. 

Fifth.  Health  and  safety  research  and 
reseandi  trust  fund:  The  bill  calls  for 
greatly  increased  research  in  health  and 
safety  by  the  Secretary  of  Interior  with 
special  attention  to  research  In  roof  con- 
trol to  prevent  one  of  the  greatest  haz- 
ards in  coal  mining.  The  bill  also  directs 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  assess 
producers  and  importers  an  amoimt.  be- 
ginning at  1  cent  per  ton  and  Increasing 
to  4  cents  per  ton  over  a  4-year  period,  to 
be  earmarked  for  health  and  safety 
research. 

When  the  subcommittee  visited  a  mine 
referred  to  as  one  of  the  best  in  the 
country,  I  was  struck  by  the  incoogruous. 


relatively  primitive  state  of  the  art  of 
coal  mine  health  and  safety.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  a  Nation,  which  fortunately 
has  enough  techioical  capability  to  bring 
two  men  within  10  miles  of  the  moon 
and  back  safely,  cannot  produce  the 
technical  competence  to  send  men  a  few 
hundred  feet  into  the  earth  and  bring 
them  back  safely.  I  cannot  believe  that 
this  Nation  which  can  see  and  hear  the 
activities  in  outer  space  and  below  the 
ocean,  which  has  the  technical  equip- 
ment to  detect  earth  tremors  and  under- 
ground nuclear  explosions  thousands  of 
miles  away,  cannot  produce  a  more 
modem  and  safe  method  of  detecting 
unsoimd  mine  roof  conditions  than  the 
tapping  of  a  miner's  pick  on  the  roof  of  a 
mine. 

The  problem  lies  not  in  the  lack  of 
technical  competence  but  in  the  lack  of 
will  to  invest  in  health  and  safety;  while 
we  have  been  willing  to  spend  money  on 
developing  techniques  to  increase  pro- 
duction, we  have  not  been  willing  to 
spend  money  to  apply  known  safety  tech- 
niques and  to  improve  them  for  even 
greater  safety. 

In  the  past  16  years,  according  to 
Secretary  of  Interior  Hickel,  the  coal 
industry  has  spent  $195  million  on  re- 
search amd  development.  Though  figures 
were  not  available,  he  estimated  that  less 
than  $15  million  was  spent  by  the  indus- 
try on  health  and  safety  research.  Dur- 
ing that  same  period  of  time,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  has  spent  $188 
mllUon  of  the  taxpayers'  money  for  re- 
search and  development  In  coal  mining, 
only  $20  million  of  which  went  Into 
health  and  safety  research.  And  of  that 
$20  million  $5  million  went,  not  for  de- 
velopment of  new  protective  measures, 
but  for  the  testing  of  permissible  equip- 
ment. 

It  is  late,  but  not  too  late,  for  our  funds 
to  be  used  to  save  the  lives  of  our  men  in 
the  mines. 

Sixth.  Limitations  on  the  granting  of 
temporary  relief:  Tills  bill  will  prohibit 
both  the  Secretary  and  the  courts  from 
temporarily  allowing  a  closed  mine  to 
open  if  the  mine  was  closed  because  of 
an  Imminent  danger.  If  the  mine  was 
closed  because  of  a  violation  which  does 
not  constitute  an  Imminent  danger,  the 
Secretary  and  the  courts  may  grant  tem- 
porary relief  but  only  if  the  mine  opera- 
tor can  demonstrate  that  opening  the 
mine  will  not  affect  the  health  or  safety 
of  any  person  who  may  enter  the  mine, 
and  that  he  is  likely  to  succeed  In  demon- 
strating that  the  Inspector  erroneously 
ordered  the  mine  closed. 

Seventh.  Employee  complaints  and 
right  of  appeal:  Employees  who  believe 
that  an  Imminent  danger  exists  or  that 
a  health  or  safety  standard  is  being 
violated  may  complain  to  the  Secretary. 
Furthermore,  they  are  given  the  same 
rights  to  appeal  as  the  operators  have, 
respecting  the  decision  of  either  an  in- 
spector, the  Secretary,  or  a  court. 

Eighth.  Inspections:  The  bill,  although 
providing  for  cooperation  between  the 
Federal  smd  State  agencies,  discontinues 
the  right  of  a  State  mine  Inspector  to 
veto  the  decision  of  the  Federal  inspec- 
tor. 

Ninth.  Liability  for  violations:  Since 
the  basic  business  Judgments  which  dic- 


tate the  method  of  operation  of  a  coal 
mine  are  made  directly  or  Indirectly  by 
persons  at  various  levels  of  corporate 
structure,  this  bill  will  place  the  responsi- 
bility for  compliance  with  the  act  and  the 
regulations,  as  well  as  the  liability  for  vio- 
lations on  those  who  own,  control,  or  lease 
coal  mines  as  well  as  on  those  who  op- 
erate them. 

Tenth.  Penalties:  Both  civil  and  crim- 
inal penalties  are  provided  with  criminal 
penalties  attaching  to  willful  violations. 
Fines  up  to  $50,000  and  imprisonment  for 
between  1  and  5  years  are  prescribed  for 
any  individual  corporate  director,  officer 
or  employee  who  is  responsible  for  the 
criminal  conduct.  Fines  up  to  $50,000  are 
also  prescribed  for  the  corporate  entity. 

In  addition  to  these  10  major  points, 
the  bin  directs  the  Secretary  of  Interior, 
generally  and  the  Surgeon  General,  with 
regard  to  dust  level  and  respirators,  to 
promulgate  additional  or  revised  stand- 
ards to  provide  the  greatest  possible  pro- 
tection to  the  health  and  safety  of  min- 
ers. My  proposal  also  concerns  itself  with 
numerous  other  important  health  and 
safety  matters.  Without  being  exhaus- 
tive, some  of  them  are,  first,  a  prohibi- 
tion against  granting  operators  exten- 
sions of  time  in  which  to  Install  safe, 
permissible  equipment,  second,  a  require- 
ment that  the  most  effective  self-rescuers 
be  made  available  to  all  coal  miners, 
third,  the  use  of  brakes  on  all  cars,  not 
just  locomotives,  fourth,  the  requirement 
of  rescue  chambers,  and  fifth,  the  pay- 
ment of  salary  to  miners  who  are  with- 
drawn from  the  mines  because  of  an  op- 
erator's violations. 

I  believe  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
today,  of  all  the  bills  introduced  so  far, 
offers  the  strongest,  most  effective  ap- 
proach by  which  to  achieve  meaningful, 
long  overdue,  healthful  and  safe  under- 
ground working  conditions  for  the  Na- 
tion's coal  miners.  I  would  be  the  last  to 
contend  that  my  bill  provides  a  perfect 
health  and  safety  bill  of  rights  for  the 
men  who  go  down  In  our  mines.  The  bill 
can  be  further  Improved  and  I  Intend  to 
consider  carefully,  and  include  for  the 
public  record,  all  Ideas  and  suggestions 
serving  that  objective.  I  particularly  wel- 
come comment  from  knowledgeable  tech- 
nicians to  insure  that  no  weakening  of 
the  safety  provisions  occurs  by  inadvert- 
ence. 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize  that  some 
of  these  basic  policies  will  require  the 
Industry  to  imdertake  new  expenditures. 
However,  we,  the  Congress,  cannot  per- 
mit any  person  to  profit  at  the  expense 
of  our  miners'  healUi  and  safety.  Indeed, 
the  coal  industry  spokesman,  Mr.  Ste- 
phen F.  Dunn,  president,  of  the  National 
Coal  Association,  in  testif  jang  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Labor,  stated: 

The  Industry  does  not  believe  profits  should 
be  put  ahead  of  the  health  and  safety  of 
mine  workers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
win  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2285),  to  Improve  the 
health  and  safety  conditions  of  persons 
working  in  the  coal  mining  industry  of 
the  United  States,  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Williams  of  New  Jersey,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
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ADDITIONAL  C06PON80RS  OP  BIU^ 
AMD  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

Ifr.  UUBKIE.  Ur.  President.  I  Uk 
uiutnlmous  consent  that,  at  its  naxt 
jyrlntlng.  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
CaUfomla  (Mr.  Muhphy)  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  bUl  (S.  7) ,  to  amend 
tlie  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOBODGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1591)  to  es- 
tablish an  American  Polklife  Founda- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  jACKSoif).  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  its  next  printing,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
TuMAodi)'  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  bill  'S.  1708)  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act 
of  19«5  (78  SUt.  987),  and  for  other 
purposes.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Ii4r.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, at  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jacksow)  ,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  its  next  printing, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bath),  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Chuuch).  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  DODD).  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (ilT.  GaAVXt),  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Iwotjtx)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kxhwxdt).  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood),  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yar- 
BOROUGH)  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the 
bill  (S.  1708),  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Pimd  Act 
of  1965  (78  Stat.  897),  and  for  other 
purposes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hattixlo),  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  at  its  next  printing,  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel) 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  <S. 
1801)  to  esUblish  the  Federal  Medical 
EN^aluations  Board  to  carry  out  the  f  unc- 
ticMis,  powers,  and  duties  of  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  relat- 
ing to  the  regulation  of  biological  prod- 
ucts, medical  devices,  and  drugs,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson),  I  ask  unanimous 
coosent  that,  at  its  next  printing,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Yarborough).  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Town)  be  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  the  bill  (S.  2000) ,  to  establish  the 
Lyikkm  B.  Johnson  National  Historic 
Site. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  EAOLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inooyk).  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Maonxtson).  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nklson),  the 
Senator  from  Connnectlcut  (B<r.  Dodd)  . 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Mc- 
Gix),  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfixld).  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  MrrcALF) ,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartkk),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Rollings),  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stivins)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  <Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke),  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) ,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kewwedy)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Tydiwgs),  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy),  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Montoya)  be  added  as  cospsonsors  of 
the  bill  (S.  2147),  to  consider  children 
living  In  federally-assisted  public  hoiis- 
Ing  as  federally  connected  children  for 
purposes  of  educational  assistance  to 
federally  impacted  areas. 

I  must  say  that  I  mentioned  the 
names  of  these  cosponsors  in  my  intro- 
ductory remarks  on  the  bill  but  they 
were  Inadvertently  omitted  from  the 
original  printing  thereof.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson).  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  its  next  printing,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
joint  resolution  «S.J.  Res.  26) .  to  provide 
for  the  development  of  the  Eisenhower 
NaUonal  Historic  Site  at  Gettysburg,  Pa., 
and  for  other  purposes^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  its  next  printing,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Yarborough  >,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph*,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  be  added  as 
cosponsors  of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  108).  to  provide  for  a  study  and 
evaluation  of  the  relationship  between 
undergroimd  nuclear  detonations  and 
seismic  disturbances. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


s.  rm.  aos 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  205— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  TO  SET 
FORTH  AS  AN  EXPRESSION  OF 
THE  SENSE  OF  THE  SENATE  A 
BASIC  PRINCIPLE  REGARDING 
THE  RECOGNITION  BY  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  FOREIGN 
GOVERNMENTS 

Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
AiKEM)  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  205) ;  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 


To  Mt  forth  aa  an  expreaalon  of  tlia  wdm  of 
the  Senate  a  baalc  principle  regarding  the 
recognition  by  the  United  St*tea  of  tanlga. 
goTemments 

Where**  official  statementa  over  the  laat 
fifty  years  concerning  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  In  granting  or  withholding  recogni- 
tion of  a  foreign  government  have  given  rise 
to  uncertainty  aa  to  whether  United  States 
recognition  of  a  foreign  government  Implies 
approval  of  such  a  government,  and 

Whereas  recognition  by  the  United  States 
of  foreign  governments  has  been  Interpreted 
by  many  Americans  and  by  many  foreigners 
as  Implying  United  States  approval  of  those 
foreign  governments,  and 

Whereas  such  uncertainty  adversely  affects 
the  InteresU  of  the  United  States  In  Its  rela- 
tions with  foreign  nations:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it. 

Resolved.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  when  the  United  States  recognizes  a 
foreign  government  and  exchanges  diplo- 
matic represenUtlvea  with  It,  this  does  not 
imply  that  the  United  States  necessarily  ap- 
proves of  the  form.  Ideology,  or  policy  of  that 
foreign  government. 


PROMOTION  OP  PUBLIC  CONFI- 
DENCE IN  THE  INTEGRITY  OF 
CONGRESS  AND  THE  EXECUTIVE 
BRANCH— AMENDMENT 

AMXNDltXNT  NO.  34 

Mr.  CASE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Hart,  Mr. 
BxLLMON,  Mr.  Cook,  Mr.  Chitrch,  Mr. 
GooDKLL.  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  HATnxLD,  Mr. 
Javits,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Mansfield, 
Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
MusKiE,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Proxicirx,  Mr. 
Scott,  Mr.  Spong  and  Mr.  Tysings  sub- 
mitted an  amendment  Intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them  Jointly  to  the  bill  (S, 
1993)  to  promote  public  confidence  in  the 
integrity  of  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch,  which  was  ordered  to  be  printed, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration. 

(See  reference  to  the  above  amend- 
ment when  submitted  by  Mr.  Case,  for 
himself  and  other  Senators,  which  ap- 
pears imder  a  separate  heading.) 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  May  27. 1969.  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
enrolled  joint  resolution  (BJ.  Res.  99) 
to  authorize  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  designating  the  first  week 
in  June  1960  as  "Helen  Keller  Memorial 
Week."        

NOTICE  OF  HEARING  CONCERNINO 
NOMINATION  BEFORE  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  follow- 
ing nomination  has  been  referred  and 
is  now  pending  before  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary : 

Chnstlan  Hansen.  Jr.,  of  Vermont,  to  b« 
n.S.  manhal  for  the  district  of  Vermont  for 
the  term  of  4  yean,  vice  Thomas  W.  SorreU. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  Interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
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or  before  Tuesday,  June  3,  1969,  any 

representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nomination,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear 
at  any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS 

Mr.   RIBICOFF.   Mr.   President,   the 

Subcommittee  on  Executive  Reorganiza- 
tion will  hold  hearings  on  S.  740  on  Jime 
11  and  12,  1969.  The  hearings  will  be 
held  in  room  1318,  New  Senate  Office 
Building  and  will  begin  each  day  at  10 
ajn.  The  bill  would  establish  an  Inter- 
agency Committee  on  Mexican-American 
Affairs.        

NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  THE  JUDI- 
CIAL REFORM  ACT  BILLS  (S.  1506 
THROUGH  S.  1516) 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Improvements  in  Ju- 
dicial Machinery,  I  wish  to  annoimce 
hearings  for  the  consideration  of  S.  1506. 
S.  1507.  S.  1508.  S.  1509.  S.  1510.  S.  1511. 
S.  1512.  S.  1513.  S.  1514,  S.  1615.  and  S. 
1516.  These  bills  would  provide  for  im- 
provements in  the  administration  of  the 
courts  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  at  10  aJn. 
on  June  2,  and  4,  1969,  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  Committee  hearing  room,  6226, 
New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Any  person  who  wishes  to  testify  or 
submit  a  statement  for  inclusion  in  the 
record  should  communicate  as  soon  as 
possible  with  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
provements in  Judicial  Machinery,  room 
6306,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent  res- 
olution (H.  Con.  Res.  277)  stating  that 
when  the  House  adjourns  on  Wednesday, 
May  28,  1969,  it  stand  adjourned  imtll  12 
o'clock  meridian.  Monday.  June  2.  1969, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  messsige  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (H.R.  9328)  to  amend  tlOe 
37,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  special 
pay  to  naval  officers,  qualified  in  subma- 
rines, hwo  have  the  current  technical 
qualification  for  duty  in  connection  with 
supervision,  operation,  and  maintenance 
of  naval  nuclear  propulsion  plants,  who 
agree  to  remain  in  active  submarine  serv- 
ice for  one  period  of  4  years  beyond  any 
other  obligated  active  service,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  it  was  signed  by  the 
Vice  President. 


RECESS 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair,  but 


in  no  event  later  than  2  o'clock  this 
afternoon.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon  (at  1  o'clock  and  7  minutes 
pjn.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

TIhe  Senate  reassembled  at  1  o'clock 
and  59  minutes  when  called  to  order  by 
the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Hxtchss  in  the 
chair). 

>  ^— ^^-^^ 

IOWA  INSURANCE  INSTITUTE  CAL15 
FOR  BROAD  AUTO  POLICY  REFORM 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  rising  public  concern  over  automo- 
bile insurance  practices,  including  high 
costs,  slowness  of  claims  settlements,  and 
arbitrary  cancellations.  In  many  in- 
stances, this  criticism  has  been  justified, 
pointing  up  the  necessity  of  the  Industry 
to  look  within  itself  and  institute  re- 
forms— or  have  the  Government  do  so. 
The  Iowa  Insurance  Institute,  represent- 
ing more  than  24  Iowa-based  companies 
writing  more  than  a  third  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars of  car  insurance  annually,  has  moved 
ahead  in  this  direction  of  initiating  re- 
forms. Its  program  could  very  well  serve 
as  the  model  for  the  industry  nationwide. 
The  institute  has  advanced  a  program, 
the  first  in  the  Nation,  to  assure  prompt 
medical  payments  in  accident  cases  and 
lower  claims  expenses  by  putting  re- 
straints on  legal  costs  and  arbitrating 
many  claims.  In  addition,  the  plan  will 
still  permit  action  against  the  driver  at 
fault  in  the  accident  and  will  safeguard 
the  policyholder  against  arbitrary  can- 
cellations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two  ar- 
ticles on  the  reforms  initiated  by  the 
lowc-  Insurance  Institute  be  placed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Des  Moines  Register, 
Mar.  22,  1969] 
iNsimANCE  Group  Calls  fob  Broad  Atjto 
Polict  Reform 
(By  Jerry  Knight) 
A  sweeping  plan  for  revamping  car  Insur- 
ance  was   advocated   Monday   by   the   Iowa 
Insurance  Institute. 

The  plan  calls  for  insurance  companies  to 
speed  up  payment  of  claims  and  for  changes 
In  state  law  which  the  companies  say  will 
hold  down  Insurance  costs. 

IOWA  companies 
The  Iowa  Insurance  Institute  represents 
more  than  two  dozen  Iowa-based  companies 
which  together  write  more  than  a  third  of 
a  bUUon  dollars  worth  of  car  Insurance  a 
year. 

The  group's  proposals  are  aimed  at  an- 
swering growing  criticism  of  insurance  prac- 
tices, said  the  Institute's  president,  J.  S. 
Tressler  of  Des  Moines,  president  of  Hawkeye 
Security  Insurance  Ck).  and  United  Security 
Insurance  Ck>. 

Skyrocketing  Insurance  costs  and  slow 
settlement  of  claims  have  promoted  nation- 
wide criticism  and  congressional  Investiga- 
tions of  car  Insurance  practices. 

A  "position  statement"  adopted  Monday 
by  executives  of  the  Iowa-based  Insurance 
firms  endorsed  a  "limited  no-fault"  plan  for 
settling  claims  for  Injuries  from  car  acci- 
dents. 


ITnder  "no  fault"  plana,  the  instirance 
company  pays  for  Injuries  to  Ite  customers, 
regardless  of  who  caused  the  accident. 

At  present,  the  Insurance  company  of  the  , 
driver    who   caused   the   accident   pays   the 
bills — but  law  suits  are  often  needed  to  de- 
termine who  was  at  fault.  While  the  suit  Is 
in  court,  the  Injured  person  waits. 

The  plan  advocated  by  the  Iowa  Insurance 
group  follows  the  pattern  set  last  Friday  by 
a  Des  Moines  firm.  Preferred  RUk  Mutual 
Insurance  Oo..  which  was  given  permission 
by  the  State  Insurance  Department  to  offer 
what  was  described  as  the  first  "no  fault" 
policy  In  the  nation. 

ASK  APPROVAL 

Several  other  Iowa  Insurance  companlee 
have  plans  tuider  development  and  some 
companies  are  going  to  ask  approval  for 
their  "no  fault"  plans  vrtthln  a  few  days, 
said  Tressler. 

In  general,  the  Iowa  companies  wUl  follow 
Preferred  Risk's  plan,  which  costs  about  $7 
a  year  more  than  conventional  medical  and 
disability  coverage.  Under  these  plans,  the 
Insurance  company  wUl  automatically  pay 
medical  and  dlsabUlty  benefits  to  Insured 
persons  who  are  Involved  In  accidents. 

The  Insurance  company  and  the  Injured 
person,  however,  will  stUl  be  able  to  sue  for 
damages  If  the  other  driver  In  the  accident 
was  at  fault. 

This  system  vims  described  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  other  proposals  which  would  do  away 
entirely  with  the  concept  of  "fault." 

Tressler  said  the  Iowa  plan  would  "provide 
quick  payment  for  out-of-pocket  economic 
losses  whUe  preserving  the  traditional  right 
of  the  innocent  victim  to  receiver." 

The  Iowa  Insurance  Institute  plan  also 
Includes  an  eight-point  legal  reform  pro- 
gram which  Tressler  said  Is  Intended  "to 
hold  down  on  the  costs  of  settlements"  from 
accident  Injury  lawsuits. 

KIT  PROVISION 

"Adoption  of  standards  which  reasonably 
measure  and  limit  pain  and  suffering"  claims 
from  accidental  Injury  or  death  Is  one  of 
the  key  provisions  of  the  Iowa  Insurance  In- 
dustry's legislative  proposal. 

Claims  for  "pain  and  suffering"  have  been 
one  of  the  factors  which  have  resulted  In 
expensive  lawsuits  after  accidents.  The  In- 
surance Industry  says  these  costly  claims 
are  one  reason  for  rising  insurance  costs. 

Also  designed  to  keep  down  lawsuit  costs 
is  a  proposal  for  "regulation  of  attorney's 
contingent  fees."  Under  a  contingent  fee  ar- 
rangement, the  lawyer  gets  paid  only  if  he 
wins  the  case,  then  he  gets  a  percentage  of 
the  settlement. 

Also  propoeed  Is  a  mandatory  arbitration 
system  for  small  claims — under  $2.600 — 
which  Is  designed  to  settle  these  claims  out 
of  court. 

Iowa  should  also  adopt  "comparative  neg- 
ligence" statutes,  such  as  20  other  states 
have  done,  the  insurance  Industry  group 
said.  These  statutes  would  allow  a  driver 
who  was  "a  little  negUgent"  to  collect  dam- 
ages fr(xn  another  driver  who  was  "extreme- 
ly neghgent,"  an  Insurance  spokeanan  said. 

[Prom   the   Des   Moines   Register.  Mar.   22. 
1969] 

A  "Pat-Now"  Plan  Despite  Drtvxr  Fault 
(By  Jerry  Knight) 

A  new  kind  of  car  insurance  that  pays 
for  accident  Injuries  regardless  of  who  was 
at  fault  was  approved  Friday  by  Iowa  In- 
surance Commissioner  Lome  Worthlngton. 

Psrmlsslon  to  offer  the  new  coverage  was 
given  to  Preferred  Risk  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 
of  Des  Moines. 

The  "no-fault"  accident  Injury  poUcy  ap- 
proved by  the  Iowa  Insurance  Department  Is 
the  first  such  plan  In  the  nation,  said 
Worthlngton. 
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Preferred  RUk.  whleh  aella  Inauranc*  only 
to  non-<lrliikers.  will  Mek  pcrmlasloB  Moo- 
day  to  offer  tbe  new  poUoy  In  39  other  statM 
wbere  U  does  buatiMM,  eald  tbe  flnn'e  preM- 
deat,  Bcmwd  Mereer. 


Other  Ixianranoe  oompftnles  be«dqu»rtered 
In  Dee  Ifolnee  are  oonelderlng  ilmlUr  pol- 
lolea  and  will  announce  their  plans  Monday, 
tt  was  learned. 

Under  the  Preferred  Risk  plan,  tbe  insur- 
aaoe  company  will  automatically  pay  the 
direct  cost  of  accident  Injurlas  for  Insured 
persons,  rec*rdlees  of  who  caused  the  acci- 
dent. 

Tbe  insurance  company,  and  tbe  Injured 
persons,  bowerer,  will  still  be  able  to  sue  for 
damagee  If  the  oth«  drlrer  in  tbe  aocldent 
was  at  fault. 

latere  has  been  preesur*  acroes  tbe  nation 
to  eliminate  tbe  concept  of  fault  In  acci- 
dents because  of  the  delays  sometimee  caused 
by  long  and  costly  law  suits  to  determine 
who  waa  at  fault  and  which  Insurance  com- 
pany must  pay  the  bills. 

Mercer  said  tbe  new  policy  Is  an  altema- 
ttw-  to  pxyoeals  for  doing  away  entirely 
wlt^  tbe  queetlon  of  fault  In  aocldent  Insur- 
ance. 

Kms    OKLATS 

Mercer  said  tbe  plan  ends  delays  by  giv- 
ing prompt  payment  to  the  Injiired,  then 
deciding  who  was  at  fault. 

He  said  tbe  new  plan  "goes  a  considerable 
distance  towards  removing  a  great  deal  of 
the  CTurent  criticism  against  the  problems 
Inherent  In  the  fault  system. 

"It  provides  a  substantial  remedy  to  the 
Insured  where  'no  fault*  Is  Involved,  yet  It 
still  preserves  our  deeply  rooted  principle 
of  holding  tbe  "at-faulf  driver  responsible 
for  his  actions." 

Mercer  said  bis  firm — like  many  InsunuuM 
companies  and  lawyers — is  opposed  to  doing 
away  with  the  concept  for  fault  UablUty 
for  accidents  and  having  all  Insurance  com- 
panies pay  only  for  their  own  cUenu. 

He  said  his  arm  opposes  such  a  plan  "be- 
cause It  requires  that  Innocent  victims  give 
up  all  right  of  claim  against  the  wrong- 
doer." 

Mercer  said  basic  tlO.OOO  personal  Injury 
coverage  under  the  new  plan  will  cost  a  Oes 
Moines  driver,  who  uses  bis  car  to  go  back 
and  forth  to  work.  $18.00  a  year. 


THE  OTHER  "WAR"  IN  SOUTH 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  too  in- 
frequently do  we  hear  about  the  other 
"war"  In  Vietnam — the  war  to  improve 
the  lot  of  the  Vietnamese  people.  This 
Is  most  imfortunate.  since  American 
citizen -volimteers  are  doing  so  much  to 
bring  technical  aid  and  advice  to  those 
peoples. 

For  example,  rural  electrification  spe- 
(^allsts  of  the  National  Rural  Electric 
Cooperative  Association  are  playing  a 
vital  role  in  furnishing  aid  and  advice 
to  rural  areas  in  South  Vietnam. 
Through  their  efforts,  three  rural  elec- 
trical cooperatives  have  been  fojmtfd 
and  by  June  1970,  will  be  serving  i^SoB 
families.  Ow 

The  NRECA  should  be  commended  for 
what  it  is  doing;  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  article  entitled  "Electric 
Cooperatives  Serve  Vietnam's  Rural 
Population,"  published  in  the  May  issue 
of  Rural  Electrification,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rxcoas. 

There  belxig  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoto, 
M  follows: 


■Lacraio  OoonaATina  Srbvb  VtantAit's 

RmtAL  PorrrukTioK 

(By  Roger  Williams) 

Three  rural  electrical  cooperatives  In 
South  Vietnam  are  serving  electricity  to 
members  In  Tuyen  Due,  Blen  Hoa,  and  An 
Olang  Provinces. 

The  cooperatives,  which  will  serve  40,000 
famlllee  by  June  1970.  are  located  at  Long 
Xuyen  In  An  Olang  Province.  ISO  kilometers 
southwest  of  Saigon.  Duo  Tu  In  Blen  Hoa 
Province,  36  kilometers  north  of  Saigon,  and 
at  Dalat  in  Tuyen  Due  Province,  136  kilo- 
meters northeast  of  the  capital.  They  now 
serve  3,600  members. 

The  Vietnam  electric  co-op  project  Is  a 
Joint  -effort  of  the  United  States  Agency  for 
International  Development  (nSAID),  the 
National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion (NRECA).  and  Vietnam's  National 
Union  of  Klectrlcal  Cooperatives  (NU£C). 
U3AID  Is  paying  initial  costs,  along  with 
tbe  Oovernment  of  Vietnam,  while  NRKCA 
furnishes  rural  electrification  specialists. 
The  cooperatives  provide  personnel  and 
management.  OVN  has  set  aside  163-milllon 
plaffeters  for  the  program  and  USAID  provides 
•39-mlllion.  This  money  is  lent  directly  to 
co-op  associations  on  a  36-year.  3%  interest 
basis.  As  loans  are  repaid,  this  money  will 
be  used  to  finance  other  cooperatives.  Hugh 
Bush,  supervisor  of  the  NRECA  team,  ex- 
plains that  Vietnam's  co-ops  sre  being  set 
up  Just  sa  they  were  in  the  United  States 
during  the  thirties. 

Feasibility  studies  in  19S6  determined  loca- 
tions for  three  pilot  projects  in  three  dis- 
tinctly different  areas:  rice-growing  low- 
lands, rural  and  semi-urban  industrial 
plateau,  and  garden  famUng  highlands.  In- 
cluding secure  and  Insecure  districts.  These 
three  co-ops,  now  hearing  completion,  will 
Mrre  as  models  for  a  continuing  program. 
Based  on  the  experience  of  successfully  or- 
ganizing and  building  electrical  cooperatives 
in  these  provinces,  representative  of  Viet- 
nam as  a  whole.  It  is  expected  that  new  proj- 
ects will  begin  all  over  the  country.  "A  co- 
operative is  never  really  finished,  it  Is  a 
growing  thing,"  says  Phan  Van  Trl.  general 
manager  of  the  National  Union  of  Electrical 
Cooperatives. 

Besides  lighting  houses,  electricity  will  be 
an  economic  blessing  to  rural  people.  Shops 
can  stay  open  later,  tailors  and  craftsmen 
can  work  Into  the  evening,  small  workshops 
can  produce  more.  For  lighting,  co-op  elec- 
tricity is  far  cheaper  than  kerosene:  In  in- 
dustry, electric  motors  operate  at  less  cost 
than  gasoline  engines.  Cooperatives  provide 
power  for  new  enterprises  In  areas  which 
never  before  bad  electricity.  Although  two 
of  the  co-op  headquarters  are  located  In 
Long  Xuyen  and  Dalat.  towns  already  served 
by  Electricity  of  Vietnam,  the  new  stations 
are  strictly  for  rural  areas.  And  with  newer 
materials  and  facilities.  p>ower  Is  often  more 
dependable  in  rural  villages  than  in  cities 
still  strapped  with  old  systems.  Urban  peo- 
ple, however,  may  not  become  members  and 
tie  into  the  co-op  because  the  cooperative 
franchise  does  not  Include  the  dtles.  This 
is  an  advantage  to  the  farmer,  the  village 
craftsman,  and  new,  small  Industries. 

utpaovxD  aacTTsiTT 
Another  advantage  for  co-op  members  Is 
that  children  can  study  after  dark,  and  the 
family  can  be  together  longer.  Security  will 
be  Improved;  It  will  be  more  dlfllcult  for 
Viet  Cong  tax  collectors  and  terrorists  to 
move  In  the  glow  of  a  brightly  lit  window. 
Also.  600  mercury  vapor  lights  are  awaiting 
Installation  In  villages  and  hamlets  of  the 
three  co-ops  to  provide  well  lighted  streets. 
Not  least  of  the  rewards  for  starting  a  co- 
operative is  the  sense  of  communlty-mlnded- 
neas  It  instills.  Often  hamlets,  although  lo- 
cated near  one  another,  remain  aloof.  Work- 
ing together  In  a  cooperative  brings  thaae 
people  of  the  hamlets  Into  close  relationship 


wbrsre  they  discover  that  together  things  get 
done. 

According  to  Dr.  Thomas  M.  Venablaa, 
NRBCA's  global  coordinator  for  International 
Programs,  "Organizing  a  cooperative  Is  an 
experience  In  practical  democracy.  For  many 
south  VletnamsM  long  under  Viet  Cong 
domination,  the  election  of  their  coopera- 
tive association's  director  has  been  their 
first  experience  with  an  election  of  any 
kind."  And,  observed  Dr.  Venables,  "The 
Viet  Cong  know  that  If  they  destroy  electri- 
cal facilities,  they  are  acknowled^ng  that 
their  claim  of  seeking  to  improve  the  lot 
of  the  people  Is  false." 

riKST    Et-ECTRinXO    HAIflXr    A    ST7CCES8 

In  mld-19S6,  Phat  Chi  In  Tuyen  Due  Prov- 
ince received  electricity  for  the  first  time. 
For  power,  the  30-kv  Une  between  Dalat  and 
Don  Duong  from  the  Danhlm  Dam  was 
tapped.  All  that  was  required  was  organiz- 
ing the  cooperative  stringing  wire,  and  wir- 
ing homes.  Forty-five  families  Joined  Ini- 
tially, but  with  the  Influx  of  refugee  fam- 
ilies common  to  this  area,  demand  rose 
quickly.  The  newcomers  buUt  sturdy,  per- 
manent houses,  began  farming  the  rich  soli, 
and  soon  Joined  the  cooperative.  Now  83 
homes  are  connected  In  Phat  Cbl.  "We  are 
watching  Phat  Chi  closely, •'  says  Hugh  Bush, 
the  NRECA  Country  Supervisor.  "There  has 
been  a  400%  greater  use  of  electric  power 
In  the  hamlet  than  we  anticipated.  The 
people  are  averaging  40  kllowaU-hours  a 
month  per  family.  With  that  consumption, 
their  loan  will  be  repaid  in  no  time."  Phat 
Chi  was  also  watched  because  It  is  In  the 
center  of  a  strongly-held  Viet  Cong  area. 
But  the  VC  have  not  bothered  Phat  Chi. 

The  Tuyen  Due  project  Is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  rural  electrification.  Members  are 
spread  over  a  wide  area  and  along  a  river 
valley  for  about  60  kilometers.  In  the  United 
States,  rural  cooperatives  ftverase  3.8  mem- 
bers per  kilometer,  but  in  Vietnam  they  aver- 
age 37.-  This  assures  low-cost  distribution, 
and  purchase  of  power  from  the  established 
source — in  Tuyen  Due.  from  the  Electricity 
of  Vietnam  (E.O.V.)  dleeel  and  hydro-electric 
plants — assured  an  adeqiiate.  dependable, 
low-cost  source  of  wholesale  power. 

Power  for  the  Thuyen  Due  cooperative  now 
comes  from  tbe  30-kv  line  running  down 
from  Lake  Ankorefs  hydro  plant  north  of 
Dalat.  through  Dalat  where  the  city's  power 
is  boosted  by  dlesel  generators,  and  on  to 
the  Danhlm  Dam.  The  Viet  Cong  blew  up 
the  pentstocks  at  Danhlm,  and  so  the  hydro 
plant  is  under  repair.  To  supplement  tbe 
Ankoret  and  Dalat  power  sotirces.  the  co-op 
has  temporarily  installed  a  1300-kv  dleeel 
plant  at  Don  Duong. 

At  Don  Duong  cooperative  headquarters, 
42  people  are  employed,  and  at  Fimnon,  a  sec- 
ond headquarters  will  employ  20  workers. 
Because  of  the  good  living  which  can  be  made 
farming  along  the  valley,  new  families  move 
into  the  hamlets  dally.  Thanks  to  unlimited 
power  soon  to  be  provided  by  tbe  Danhlm 
plant,  these  people  will  become  members.  It 
Is  expected  that  by  mid- 1970,  eight  to  ten 
thousand  members  will  be  served  In  Tuyen 
Due  Province. 

Small  Industry  and  agriculture  are  great 
beneficiaries  in  Tuyen  Due.  Already,  several 
sawmills  have  been  connected.  Including  one 
in  a  small  Montagnard  hamlet  25  kilometers 
north  of  Dalat.  After  homes  are  hooked  up, 
people  want  the  cooperative  to  string  wire 
out  so  they  can  convert  their  small  gasoline- 
driven  water  pumps  to  electricity.  With  a 
cheaper  soxirce  of  irrigation  power,  vegetable 
growing  becomes  more  profitable.  Everyone 
benefits. 

On  December  21  last  year  electricity  was 
turned  on  at  Thai  Phlen,  five  kilometers 
north  of  Dalat.  Thai  Phlen  Is  a  model  of 
prosperity,  but  people  never  thought  they 
could  afford  electricity.  Now  they  have  It. 
Thai  Phlen  Is  typical  of  all  the  hamleu  and 
vlllagea  to  be  served  In  Tuyen  Due.  In  two 
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years  the  vlUage  grew  from  98  to  250  fam- 
lllee as  people  moved  to  take  advantage  of 
the  government  land  distribution  program. 
The  cooperative  helped  these  people  develop 
Into  a  village  with  a  sense  of  pride  and  ac- 
complishment. Fully  260  families  In  Thai 
Phlen  are  members  receiving  electricity  from 
the  cooperative.  Although  large  Viet  Cong 
units  operate  In  the  area,  they  have  not 
disturbed  the  power  Installations  at  Thai 
Phlen.  "Viet  and  their  sympathizers,  we  as- 
sume, are  also  using  electricity  and  perhaps 
are  members  of  the  co-op;  why  should  they 
wreck  It?"  asks  NRECA  Specialist  Edward 
Blartln. 

But  electricity  has  had  some  disastrous 
consequences.  All  over  town,  the  lines  are 
tangled  with  doeens  of  children's  kites. 

DUG  TU  BU'UUUS  8KBVKD 

The  villages  of  Honal  and  Trong  Bom  in 
Due  Tu  district,  Blen  Hoa  Province,  boast 
3,000  homes  served  by  the  Due  Tu  Electric 
Cooperative.  Of  Honal's  7,000  families,  5.218 
signed  up.  Sign-up  has  Just  begun  In  Trong 
Bom,  but  similar  results  are  expected. 

The  two  vlllagea,  composed  of  15  hamlets. 
Include  groups  of  refugees  who  came  from  the 
north  In  1964.  They  named  their  new  ham- 
lets after  villages  they  left  behind.  Hard- 
working and  enterprising,  they  had  not  suc- 
ceeded in  integrating  themselves  Into  the 
community  life  In  the  south.  They  remained 
apart.  Tbe  successful  new  cooperative  has 
given  them  a  tie  to  the  QVN  and  people  of 
the  south.  They  now  have  a  leading  role  in 
helping  the  other  270,000  people  of  Due  Tu 
district  organize  their  own  electric  co-ops. 

Although  Honal  and  Trong  Bom  villages 
stretch  along  a  a4-kllometer  route,  they  are 
essentially  a  semi-urban  people  and  own 
many  small  Industries.  Originally  from  a 
rural  background,  they  have  taken  to  com- 
merlcal  Interests  and  electricity  helps  them. 
There  are  many  small  weaving  mills,  a  nylon 
factory,  charcoal  kilns,  sawmills  and  wood- 
working shops,  tile  kilns,  and  small  wood 
handicraft  shops.  The  people  of  Honal  and 
Trong  Bom  raise  coffee,  sisal.  Jute,  and  they 
produce  vegetable  oils,  pine  resin,  and  rub- 
ber. 

First  lights  were  turned  on  In  November, 
1968.  and  the  people  were  elated.  To  express 
appreciation  for  electricity,  Nguyen  Van 
Pbue,  a  prominent  pig  farmer  In  Ham  Hal 
hamlet.  Invited  the  managers,  secretaries, 
accountants,  and  advisors  to  a  grand  lunch- 
eon feast  at  his  home  Five  new  electric  fans 
kept  everyone  cool  during  the  13  course  meal. 
NRECA's  Louie  Sansing  said  afterwards,  "I 
have  never  known  a  program  to  evoke  such 
a  tremendous  response  or  be  so  appreciated 
by  the  people  It  is  helping." 

District  Chief  of  Due  Tu  district.  Captain 
Tran  Mong  Dl,  says  "Notables  and  govern- 
ment representatives  In  Due  Tu  have  been 
more  than  enthusiastic  about  the  project. 
The  main  plank  of  the  legislators  elected 
from  Due  Tu  was  electrification  and  now  It  Is 
getting  done  As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  electri- 
fication gets  first  priority  in  this  district  be- 
cause electrification  helps  provide  security, 
and  providing  security  Is  the  OVN's  first  pri- 
ority. We  hope  to  electrify  the  entire  Than 
Hlep  township  in  Due  Tu  the  way  Honal 
and  Trong  Bom  have  done.  Their  success  sets 
a  good  example." 

Dave  Brown.  Senior  CORDS  District  Ad- 
visor explains,  "Cooperative  planning  makes 
sense.  Electrification  done  cooperatively  de- 
velops a  community  conscloiisnees  and  pro- 
motes urban  planning  which  we  desperatel  * 
need." 

AN  CIAKQ  ELXCTUriKD 

An  Olang  is  Vietnam's  most  pacified 
province  and  without  the  setbacks  at  Tet, 
1968,  suffered  by  the  other  eooperatlves, 
the  Long  Xuyen  Electrical  Cooperative  is 
hearing  completion.  Some  500  homes  are  be- 
ing served,  4,000  poles  are  up,  much  of  the 
500  kilometers  of  main  line  and  secondary 
wire  has  been  strung. 

The  cooperative   In  this  beautlftil,   rich. 


rlce-growlng  province  is  serving  three  rural 
villages.  Thot  Not,  Nul  Sap,  and  Chou  Due, 
the  latter  near  the  Cambodian  border.  Main 
feeder  lines  to  these  distant  villages  are  be- 
ing strung  on  giant,  vrooden  H-frames.  Line- 
men must  pewSh  precariously  In  the  air,  16 
meters  above  the  ground,  while  attaching  the 
15,000- volt  main  line. 

To  provide  power  for  20,000  families  the 
cooperative  will  reach  two  1500-kUowatt 
dlesel  generators  have  been  installed  In  Long 
Xuyen.  The  cooperative,  under  direction  of 
Huynh  Van  Chuan  and  Rural  Electrification 
SpeclalUt  Robert  Manning,  has  provided  Im- 
petus for  InstallaUon  of  the  new  plant. 
USAID  has  supplied  the  generators  as  part 
of  the  long-term  loan.  The  government's 
Electricity  of  Vietnam  will  repay  the  cooper- 
ative for  Installation  of  the  generators  and 
take  over  operation  and  maintenance. 

Being  a  rlce-growlng  area,  the  rice  farm- 
ers of  An  Olang  will  benefit  most  from  elec- 
trlfieaUon.  The  land  of  An  Olang  can  pro- 
duce three  tons  of  rice  per  hectare  a  year. 
With  a  second  season  made  possible  by  elec- 
tric water  pumps  and  controlled  moisture, 
production  can  increase  to  5.5  tons  a  hectare 
per  year.  Rice  mill  owners  are  Interested  in 
220/380-volt  current  to  power  their  opera- 
tions. Many  new  rice  mills  are  expected  to 
spring  up  with  a  supply  of  cheap  power  now 
available. 

A  sign  of  the  times  was  evident  at  a  restau- 
rant near  Long  Xuyen.  The  owner  has  in- 
stalled five  new  electric  ranges  to  replace 
his  charcoal  stoves.  A  blacksmith  shop,  a 
woodshop,  and  a  fertilizer  plant  have  been 
electrified.  Several  new  ice  plants  will  soon 
open. 

The  An  Clang  Cooperative  Is  a  manifesta- 
tion of  what  the  people  can  do  for  themselves 
with  assistance  from  their  own  government 
and  the  United  States.  None  of  the  long 
feeder  lines  has  been  cut  by  the  Viet  Cong, 
which  Is  an  indication  the  cooperative  is  suc- 
cessful propaganda.  "The  importance  of  the 
electric  cooperative,"  explains  Mr,  Chuan,  the 
general  manager,  "U  that  it  gives  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  people  to  do  something  which 
will  immediately  improve  their  lives  instead 
of  waiting  for  someone  to  do  It  for  them. 
NeutralUts  and  Viet  Cong  sympathizers  must 
naturally  be  Impressed,  and  we  feel  that  even 
those  who  have  not  before  supported  the 
government  want  the  project  to  be  a  success. 
The  cooperative  Is  larger  than  poUtlcs." 

POLE-TREATINO    PLANT 

In  September  1968.  the  new  pole-treating 
plant  at  Phan  Rang  produced  its  first 
"charge,"  chemlcaUy  treated  wood  poles 
which  can  stand  In  the  ground  for  35  years. 
The  plant  has  been  under  construction 
since  1966  and  has  been  financed  by  USAID. 
It  now  Is  an  independent  operation  under 
direction  of  Vietnam's  National  Union  of 
Electrician  Cooperatives.  Plant  superintend- 
ent Vo  Trlnh  Trong  says  the  plant,  only  one 
of  its  kind  in  Vietnam,  has  a  capacity  of  75 
cubic  meters  or  9.000  board  meters  of  poles, 
pilings,  and  posts  a  day. 

The  poles  are  cut  from  tall  yellow  pine 
trees  near  Dalat  at  Da  Tho.  and  taken  by 
truck  to  Phan  Rang  to  be  treated.  At  Da 
Tho.  an  Independent  contractor  strips  the 
bark  and  cuts  the  poles  to  proper  length, 
about  13  meters.  NUEC  General  Manager 
Phan  Van  Trl  recenUy  signed  an  agreement 
with  the  Government  of  Vietnam  allowing 
for  cutting  trees  In  a  15,000  hectare  site  In 
Tuyen  Due  Province.  About  100  persons  are 
employed  In  the  timbering  operation  for  the 
pole  plant. 

Plant  Manager  Trong  points  out  advan- 
tages of  using  wooden  poles  for  electric 
lines:  "They  are  50%  stronger  for  their 
weight  than  either  concrete  or  steel  and  are 
50%  to  75%  cheaper  than  anything  else." 
And  he  says,  "They  are  easier  and  quicker  to 
set  up.  We  win  be  selling  poles  to  all  three 
cooperatives  and  wlU  also  be  providing  cross 
ties,  pilings,  and  fence  posts  for  Vietnam. 


We  can  supply  electric  poles  endlessly  until 
all  of  Vietnam  is  electrified."  The  pole  plant 
has  a  capacity  of  30.000  to  50,000  poles  a 
year. 

The  poles  are  treated  In  two  huge  26- 
meter-long  cylinders.  For  34  hovirs,  penta- 
clorophenol  U  appUed  luider  pressure  and 
then  the  poles  are  ready.  They  are  "framed" 
and  drilled  and  stacked  In  the  yard  to  await 
bundling  and  shipping.  Some  will  move  by 
barge  south  to  the  delta.  Others  will  go 
overland  by  truck.  The  plant  is  equipped 
with  its  own  complete  chemical  analysis 
laboratory  for  testing  and  mixing  preserva- 
tives. The  odiferous,  oily  wastes  from  treat- 
ing cylinders  are  disposed  of  In  a  late-model 
wasteburner.  Nothing  is  left,  no  smoke  nor 
oils  which  could  pollute  fishing  streams.  "All 
in  all,"  says  Tom  Cook,  advisor  for  the 
plant's  beginning  operation  and  on  loan  from 
the  American  wood  treating  Industry,  "this 
Is  a  very  sophisticated  plant." 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  THE 
LEADER  OF  THE  HOUSE  OP  COM- 
MONS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  say  that  we  have  as  our  guest 
in  the  Chamber  today  a  gallant  and 
learned  Member  of  Parliament  from 
Great  Britain,  Mr.  Frederick  Peart,  who 
is  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons 
and  Lord  President  of  the  Council. 

He  is  traveling  for  a  few  days  through 
the  United  States,  and  it  is  with  pleasure 
that  I  introduce  him  to  my  colleagues. 
[Applause,  Senators  rising.] 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  caU  the  roll.  „  ^^ 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll.  ,       , 

Mr.    BAKER.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 

imanlmous  consent  that  the  order  for 

the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RE-REFERRAL  OF  S.  2114  FROM 
COMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND 
INSULAR  AFFAIRS  TO  COMMITTEE 
ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
(S.  2114),  a  bill  relating  to  the  transfer 
of  certain  lands  in  Hawaii,  was  inad- 
vertently referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

I  wish  to  have  this  biU,  S.  2114,  re- 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  and  ask  imanimous 
consent  for  that  request 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
win  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
'^obJectlon,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
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VBIT   TO   THE    SENATE    BY 
VENEZUELAN   LEGISLATORS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
privileged  today  to  be  hosta  to  a  distin- 
guished group  of  parliamentarians  from 
Venezuela.  It  l3  a  special  privilege  to  wel- 
come them  here  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  inasmuch  as  Venezuela  is 
leading  the  way  toward  the  strengthen- 
ing of  democratic  government  in  Latin 
America,  which  augers  well,  certainly, 
for  the  future  of  that  country,  and  we 
hope  wlU  furnish  an  example  for  all  of 
the  hemisphere. 

With  the  exception  of  Senator  Rum- 
bos,  who  is  the  recipient  of  an  Interna- 
tional Visitors'  grant,  these  gentlemen 
are  members  of  a  delegation  of  political 
and  public  opinion  leaders  participating 
in  the  ninth  annual  such  visit  sponsored 
by  the  North  American  Association  of 
Venezuela.  It  has  been  my  privilege  as 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Sub- 
committee on  Western  Hemisphere  Af- 
Tairs'ib  meet  this  afternoon  with  this 
"clistlAguished  delegation  from  Venezuela, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  present  them  to  my 
Senate  colleagues  at  this  time. 

They  are:  Senator  Luis  B.  Ouerrero, 
a  member  of  the  Christian  Democratic 
Party:  Deputy  Simon  Antoni,  Demo- 
cratic Republican  Union:  Deputy  Edil- 
berto  Escalante,  Christian  Democratic 
Party:  Deputy  Armando  Sanchez.  Dem- 
ocratic Action  Party;  Deputy  Arturo 
Hernandez.  Democratic  Action  Party; 
Deputy  Miguel  Vaimberg,  Christian 
Democratic  Party;  Deputy  Angel  Zam- 
brano.  Popular  Democratic  Force  Party; 
and  Senator  Omar  de  JesCa  Rumbos 
Mordn,  Democratic  Republican  Union 
Party. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  them  all  to 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  this 
afternoon.   [Applause.  Senators  rising.] 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  for  2  minutes,  so  that  Senators 
may  personally  greet   our  guests. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senate 
will  stand  in  recess  for  2  minutes. 

Thereupon,  at  the  hour  of  2  o'clock 
and  42  minutes  p.m.,  the  Senate  took  a 
recess  for  2  minutes,  and  the  visitors 
were  greeted  by  Senators. 

The  Senate  reconvened  at  2  o'clock  and 
44  minutes  p.m..  upon  the  expiration 
of  the  recess,  when  called  to  order  by 
the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Huchxs  in  the 
chair) . 


ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES  PROM  MAY 
28.  1969.  to  JUNE  2,  1969. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  House  Concurrent  Resolution  277. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 277,  which  was  read  by  the  legisla- 
tive clerk,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representative* 
{the  Senate  coneurrtng),  Th«t  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Wedneedsy.  Ilay  38,  1969. 
it  stand  adjourned  untU  13  o'clock  merid- 
ian, Monday,  June  9, 19W. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I  ask 

unanimoiis  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  House  Con- 
current Resolution  277  was  considered 
and  agreed  to. 


S.  2276— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  EXTEND  THE  PROVISIONS  OF 
SECTION  104  OF  THE  AIR  QUALITY 
ACT  OF  1M7  THROUGH  FISCAL 
1970 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  extend  section  104  of  the  Air  Quality 
Act  .of  1967  through  fiscal  1970  at  the 
current  level  of  authorization. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2276)  to  extend  for  1 
year  the  authorization  for  research  re- 
lating to  fuels  and  vehicles  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Section  104  provides 
for  research  into  and  development  of  new 
and  improved  methods  for  the  preven- 
tion and  control  of  air  pollution  result- 
ing from  the  combustion  of  fuels. 

With  the  Senate's  unanimous  passage 
of  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967.  we  en- 
tered into  a  new  phase  in  our  national 
effort  to  control  and  abate  air  pollution. 
In  that  legislation.  Congress  set  forth  a 
blueprint  for  a  truly  systematic  effort  to 
cope  with  the  long-term  threat  of  air 
pollution  to  the  public  health  and  wel- 
fare. The  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  which  is  the  leading 
agency  In  this  effort,  has  made  substan- 
tial progress  in  Implementing  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act.  I  have  been  gratified 
that  Secretary  Finch,  as  one  of  his  first 
official  tasks,  issued  air  quality  criteria, 
summarizing  available  medical  and  sci- 
entific knowledge  of  the  effects  on  public 
health  and  welfare  of  two  air  contami- 
nants; namely,  sulfur  oxides  and  partic- 
ulates. At  the  same  time,  he  issued  re- 
ports on  the  control  techniques  appli- 
cable to  these  atmospheric  contaminants. 

Thus,  the  stage  has  been  set  for  States 
to  adopt  regional  air  quality  sttmdards 
for  sulfur  oxides  and  particulate  mat- 
ters. In  due  course,  after  several  months, 
the  States  will  begin  adopting  standards 
and  plans  for  sulfur  oxide  and  particulate 
control  in  accordance  with  the  Air  Qual- 
ity Act  of  1967. 

Initial  attention  will  be  devoted  to  the 
Air  Quality  Control  regions  as  designated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education. 
and  Welfare.  He  has  designated  several 
of  the  Nation's  largest  metropolitan 
areas,  and  is  expected  to  designate  32 
such  regions  before  the  end  of  this  year, 
and  an  additional  25  regions  by  the  sum- 
mer of  1970. 

I  think  it  la  important,  Mr.  President, 
for  us  to  realize  that  the  total  popula- 
tion of  theae  57  regions  is  97  million  per- 
sons. It  comprises  70  percent  of  the  total 
population  of  this  country.  All  50  States 
are  represented,  as  well  as  the  District  of 


Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

Once  criteria  control  data  for  contam- 
inants or  a  group  of  contaminants  are 
issued,  and  an  air  quality  control  region 
is  designated,  the  States  represented  have 
90  days  to  signify  their  intent  to  set 
air  quality  standards  for  that  contami- 
nant and  the  designated  area.  They  then 
have  180  days  to  hold  public  hearings  and 
adopt  standards,  and  another  180  days 
to  adopt  plans  and  schedules  to  imple- 
ment and  enforce  those  standards. 

The  successful  implementation  of  this 
national  effort  to  control  and  abate  air 
pollution  depends  at  least  In  considerable 
degree  on  the  development  of  adequate 
control  technology.  Adequate  control 
technology  is  necessary,  not  only  to  re- 
duce the  atmospheric  emissions  from 
what  we  know  as  the  existing  sources, 
but  to  counteract  the  increasing  number 
of  new  sources.  There  is  already  available 
knowledge  to  reduce  air  pollution  to  a  sig- 
nificant degree,  but  there  are  many  con- 
trol problems  for  which  we  do  not  now 
have  long-term  solutions. 

In  particular,  I  think  that  the  ef- 
fective control  of  air  pollution  emissions 
from  motor  vehicles  and  sulfur  oxide 
pollution  from  the  combustion  of  fuel 
will  require  further  intensive  research 
and  development,  which  I  believe  will  re- 
quire several  years. 

This  need  was  reflected  in  the  Air 
Quality  Act  of  1967  when  we  Included 
section  104.  The  provisions  were  defined 
to  lay  special  emphasis  on  the  research 
and  development  activity  into  those  new 
and  improved  methods  for  prevention 
and  control  of  air  pollution  resulting 
from  the  combustion  of  fuel. 

The  Congress  authorized  for  the  spe- 
cific purpose  $35  million  for  fiscal  year 
1968  and  $90  million  for  fiscal  year  1969 
and  we  appropriated  all  sums  for  sec- 
tion 104  to  remain  available  imtil  ex- 
pended. In  this  way,  projects  Initiated 
for  terms  of  more  than  1  year  would  be 
assured  of  what  is  necessary  in  this  type 
of  effort — continuing  support. 

Mr.  President,  unfortunately  programs 
and  activities  that  have  been  carried  on 
under  section  104  have  not  been  ade- 
quately fimded — ^wlth  approximately  $9 
million  and  $14  million  expended  in  the 
fiscal  years  of  1968  and  1969  respectively. 

I  am  encouraged — and  I  am  gratified 
to  say  to  my  colleagues — that  the  admin- 
istration has  been  giving  increased  at- 
tention to  system  studies  for  the  design 
and  research  and  development  needs  and 
plans. 

I  was  particularly  Impressed  with  the 
plan  for  research  on  sulfur  oxide  control 
methods  develoi>ed  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Standard  Research  Institute. 
That  was  entitled  "Sulfur  Oxides  Pollu- 
tion Control  Planning  and  Program — 
196a-72." 

I  think  this  report  will  be  valuable  in 
the  development  of  control  technology 
for  sulfur  oxides.  As  the  plan  is  revised 
and  updated.  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  administration  will  continue 
to  make  full  use  of  available  expertise 
within  the  Government,  as  well  as  non- 
governmental sources. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  caution  that 
this  plan  is  implemented  and  similar 
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plans  are  devel<H>liig  in  other  proUem 
areas.  Pc»-  example.  National  Research 
and  Development  plans  should  be  con- 
sidered in  our  efforts  to  control  nitrogen 
oxides  emission,  to  control  particularly 
materials  that  are  almost  eluding  the 
current  control  efforts,  to  reduce  the 
emissions  from  the  moving  sources — 
automobiles,  buses,  trucks,  ships,  and 
aircraft — and  to  provide  for  the  contin- 
uation of  all  these  necessary  and  vital 
activities. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  introduce  to- 
day would  extend  section  104  authoriza- 
tion through  fiscal  year  1970  at  the  cur- 
rently authorized  level  of  expenditures. 
There  is  a  vital  need  for  continuing  these 
activities.  And  I  believe  that  passage 
of  the  legislation  presented  today  is 
necessary. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  all  Sena- 
tors— there  were  no  votes  against  the  Air 
Quality  Act  of  1967 — ^who  joined  me  In 
supporting  this  section  of  the  bill. 

Later  this  year  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  the  subcommittee  chaired 
by  the  able  and  knowledgeable  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskiz)  ,  who  has  given 
intensive  study  and  great  leadership  to 
air  and  water  pollution  control,  will  look 
at  sUl  of  the  possible  extensions  of  the 
authorization  of  the  total  act  beyond 
1970. 

I  only  refer,  as  I  have  indicated,  to 
the  research  and  development  program 
this  afternoon.  The  authorizations  for 
the  other  sections,  of  course,  are  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Air  Quality  Act  at  the 
present  time.  However,  there  is  a  need 
now  to  take  action  with  respect  to  sec- 
tion 104. 

Air  pollution  control  and  abatement 
is  something  that  the  countiy  believes  in 
and  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  been  directing  their  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  an  Imperative 
need  must  be  met  by  continuing  con- 
structive legislation  and  forceful  imple- 
mentation by  the  States  in  this  vital 
matter. 

Mr.  MUSKTK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Air  and 
Water  Pollution.  I  am  delighted  to  sup- 
port the  amendment  which  the  distin- 
guished Senator,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  has  just  in- 
troduced and  discussed  this  afternoon. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  would  be  an 
appropriate  time  to  comment  upon  the 
substance  of  an  attack  which  was  di- 
rected against  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  last  week  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967. 

In  the  lang\iage  used  in  that  attack, 
the  Senator  was  first  accused  of  "gutting 
the  Air  Pollution  Act"  of  2  years  ago. 

I  feel  compelled  to  speak  on  that  point 
this  afternoon,  because  such  an  attack 
is  a  reflection  not  only  on  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia,  but 
Is  also  a  reflection  from  every  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  on 
every  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Air  and  Water  Pollution  which  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  chair. 
The  accusation  also  stated  that  the 


distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia "killed  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967." 

The  accuser  continued: 

The  reaaon  you  dont  liave  any  air  poUu- 
tlon  oontrol  in  moat  of  the  States  of  the 
Union,  and  that  U  practically  all  of  them.  Is 
because  the  original  act  was  cut  so  that  the 
quality  criteria  that  the  Government  was  to 
set  up,  so  that  the  States  would  have  some 
guidelines  as  to  how  much  pollution  they 
would  allow — sulfur  dioxide,  nitrous  oxide 
were  removed  from  the  bill  with  the  precUlon 
of  a  surgical  knife. 

The  fact  is  that  the  exact  reverse  is 
true.  The  original  act  submitted  by 
President  Johnson  in  1967  contained  no 
provision  for  setting  air  quality  criteria. 
The  proposal  contained  in  the  Johnson 
administration  bill  was  to  establish  na- 
tional standards  for  control  by  control- 
ling the  emissions  of  industries  that 
could  be  described  as  national  polluters. 
Those  standards  would  have  to  be  com- 
promised by  the  results  of  technological 
and  economic  feasibility.  Moreover,  the 
industries  involved  would  be  relatively 
few  in  number  and  would  not  necessarily 
be  involved  in  or  relevant  to  the  air  pol- 
lution problemj  of  a  given  metropolitan 
or  urban  area.  Instead  of  following  that 
technique,  the  subcommittee  as  a  whole 
chose  to  adopt  a  different  technique. 

May  I  say.  incidentally,  that  the  work 
and  the  decisions  of  the  subcommittee 
for  the  past  6  years  have  been  character- 
ized by  remarkably  full  participation  on 
the  part  of  all  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee in  considering  the  testimony  pre- 
sented and  the  rt<Trn»nidnnn  of  the  prob- 
lem with  which  we  were  trying  to  deal 
In  the  writing  of  the  legislation.  The  Air 
Quality  Act  of  1967  was  not  the  product 
or  the  work  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  with  all  due  defer- 
ence to  the  contributions  he  made. 
Rather.  It  was  the  product  or  the  work  of 
all  the  members  of  that  subcommittee. 
The  bill  was  unanimously  reported  by 
the  subcommittee  to  the  full  committee. 
It  was  r^x)rted  by  the  full  committee  to 
the  Senate  unanimously.  And  It  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate  unanimously. 

What  does  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967 
do?  The  distinguished  Senator,  discuss- 
ing his  amendment  of  this  altemoon, 
has  discussed  this  in  part. 

The  first  objective  of  the  bill  was  to 
Identify  every  problem  area  in  the  coim- 
try,  and  the  Secretary  was  directed  to  do 
this.  The  administration  bill  to  which  I 
have  referred  had  no  such  proposal. 

The  second  step  required  by  the  Air 
Quality  Act  of  1967  is  to  identify  the 
health  smd  welfare  effects  of  the  various 
pollutants.  T^ese  were  not  to  be  com- 
promised in  any  way;  the  national 
stsmdards  of  the  administration  bill 
would  have  been  compromised  by  con- 
^derations  of  technological  and  eco- 
nomic feasibility.  The  bill  required  that 
the  Secretary  tell  the  country  what 
health  effects  would  come  from  given 
concentraUons  of  specific  pollutants. 
This  we  felt  was  an  essential  starting 
point  for  any  effective  control  measure. 

So  the  Secretary  has  been  Involved  in 
publishing  what  are  called  criteria,  and 
two  have  been  published,  one  of  them 
having  been  mentioned  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator's  accuser — sulfur  oxide. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  first  part  of  this 
year. 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes,  the  first  part  of 
this  year,  imder  the  Air  Quality  Act  of 
1967. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yet,  the  Senator's  ac- 
cuser says  that  these  requirements  were 
cut  from  the  bill  with  the  precision  of 
a  surgical  knife.  The  requirement  is  In 
the  bill,  and  pursuant  to  that  bill,  the 
first  two  sets  of  criteria  have  been  pub- 
lished. 

The  bill  also  required  that  the  Secre- 
tary publish — for  the  benefit  of  the  mu- 
nicipal governments.  State  governments, 
and  control  agencies  and  officials  of  the 
problem  areas — the  technology  available 
to  deal  with  the  pollutants  which  were 
the  subject  of  the  published  criteria.  The 
Secretary  has  done  this,  imder  the  Air 
Quality  Act  of  1967;  and.  as  a  result. 
States  and  communities  have  the  two 
sets  of  criteria  required  to  move  and  the 
technology  available  to  implement  them. 
So.  imder  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  State 
and  local  governments  now  are  under  a 
mandate  to  proceed  with  the  setting  of  ^ 
timetables  for  control  of  pollution,  not 
just  from  a  few  national  industries  but 
from  every  source  of  pollution  within  all 
the  problem  areas. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  These  moving  prob- 
lems are  with  us. 

Mr.  MUSBZIE.  Every  source  of  pollu- 
tion, but  automobiles,  contrary  to  the 
original  administration  biU,  is  subject  to 
control  under  the  Air  Quality  Act  of 
1967.  And  automobiles  are  subject  to 
national  standards  established  by  other 
legislation.  If  the  States  and  communi- 
ties fail  to  meet  the  responsibilities  im- 
posed upon  them  by  the  1967  act,  then 
the  Federal  Government  is  given  the 
authority,  imder  that  act.  to  do  the  job 
itself.  I  believe  it  is  given  much  more 
effective  and  meaningful  authority  under 
this  bill  than  it  would  have  been  given 
under  the  bill  originally  sent  up  by  the 
Johnson  administration. 

More  than  that,  under  the  Air  Quality 
Act  of  1967,  the  Federal  Government  is 
given  the  authority — notwithstanding 
the  responsibility  of  the  States  under  the 
act — ^to  move  in  directly  whenever  there 
is  imminent  and  substantial  endanger- 
ment  to  health  or  welfare.  In  such  a  situ- 
ation, the  Federal  Government  is  given 
the  authority  to  move  in  immediately  and 
directly  control  sources  of  pollution.  That 
type  of  emergency  authority  was  not 
contained  at  all  in  the  administration 
biU. 

Discussing  legislation  of  this  kind  is 
a  complicated  process,  because  it  does  in- 
volve difficult  technological  problems  and 
specific  technologies.  So  when  an  ac- 
cusation such  as  that  directed  against 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia is  made,  it  is  more  difficult  to  ana- 
lyze the  bill  in  a  way  that  will  throw  light 
upon  the  accusation. 

In  addition  to  what  I  have  already 
said,  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  point  out 
that  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967  was  re- 
garded by  me.  by  all  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, and  by  all  members  of  the 
full  committtee,  as  a  strong  meaningful 
bill  which  had  the  capacity  to  arm  the 
country  with  the  tools  to  deal  with  the 
air  pollution  problem  from  coast  to  coast. 
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Wh«t  hma  been  done  under  its  provlflona 
alr^uly  has  put  In  motion  the  control 
methods  and,  hopefiilly.  the  control  tech- 
nology which  win  enable  us  to  come  to 
ffrlps  with  air  pollution. 

May  I  say  that  no  piece  of  legislation 
works  automatically.  Whether  or  not 
that  piece  of  legislation  is  going  to  work 
depends  upon  the  extent  to  which  State 
and  local  governments  across  thiis  coun- 
try are  willing  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bility and  do  what  is  necessary. 

But.  recognizing  the  shortcomings 
which  may  Umlt  the  capacity  of  States 
to  respond,  the  bill  nevertheless  places 
effectlTe  residual  authority  in  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  to  do  the  job.  if  that 
becomes  necessary.  So  it  was  a  good  bUl; 
It  is  a  good  bill;  and  It  can  be  made  to 
work,  given  good  will,  dedication,  and 
determination  on  the  part  of  all  con- 
cerned. 

Now,  the  question  of  making  it  effec- 
tlTe certainly  Is  not  served  by  an  unln- 
JoimMT  and  Inaccurate  evaluation  of 
what'{lFie  bill  contains  and  what  it  pro- 
vides. There  can  be.  as  there  was  in 
1967,  an  honest  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  whether  the  national  standards 
approach  would  be  best  or  whether  the 
approach  that  the  bill  takes  would  be 
best.  That  difference  of  opinion  was  dis- 
ctissed  in  full,  in  public.  It  was  given  full 
exposure.  It  was  after  that  full  discus- 
sion that  the  committee  finally  opted 
for  the  approach  It  took:  and  I  still 
think  that,  as  between  the  two  ap- 
proaches in  the  two  bills,  the  Air  Quali- 
ty Act  which  finally  was  passed  by  Con- 
gress was  a  more  meaningful  and  a  more 
effective  piece  of  legislation  than  the 
one  that  was  Introduced  in  the  first  In- 
stance. 

May  I  say  to  those  who  accuse  the 
Senator  of  West  Virginia  of  "gutting" 
the  bill  that  they  might  do  well  to  refer 
to  the  comments  made  by  President 
Johnson  on  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967 
when  he  signed  it  Into  law,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  it  differed  from 
the  approach  his  bill  had  taken.  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  it  modified 
his  approach,  he  hailed  it  as  a  significant 
step  forward  In  the  fight  against  air 
pollution. 

Blay  I  say  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  that  I  hope  that 
this  colloquy  will  be  of  assistance  in 
throwing  light  upon  that  accusation 
which  was  directed  against  him. 

However,  my  response  this  afternoon 
has  not  been  entirely  unselfish.  Although 
I  was  not  named  in  the  attack,  the  at- 
tack was  such  as  to  Involve  me.  So,  for 
selfish  reasons  as  well  this  afternoon.  I 
have  undertaken  to  say  what  I  have. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  words  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine,  I  wish  the  Record  to  reflect  that 
in  this  discussion  of  the  Air  Quality  Act 
of  1967,  the  remarks  of  the  chairman  of 
our  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pol- 
lution are  the  most  knowledgeable  and 
Informed  of  any  Member  of  this  body.  I 
am  very  grateful  for  the  explanation  and 
the  clarification,  because  in  a  sense  the 
intemperate  and  false  accusations  against 
m^  are  not  of  substance.  I  joined  in  sup- 
POTt  of  the  legislation.  I  helped  to  draft 
well  reasoned  legislation,  and  I  think  the 
country  and  our  people  will  profit  by 


what  hSM  been  done.  Again,  my  thanks 
to  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TYDING8.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pacxwood  in  the  chair).  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


THS  AMERICAN  MERCHANT  MARINE 

Mr.  TYDIN08.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  traditionally  has  had  a 
merchant  marine  second  to  none.  In 
ports  of  call  around  the  globe  American- 
flag  ships  were  to  be  found  engaged  in 
commercial  enterprises  that  brought 
goods,  profit  and  emplojrment  to  people 
everywhere. 

Home  of  the  magnificent  ClliHier  ships, 
the  stiu-dy  war-teeted  Liberties,  and  the 
world's  first  nuclear-powered  commer- 
cial ship,  the  United  States,  once  led  the 
world  in  shipbuilding.  Our  Nation's 
growth  and  proqperity  was  due  In  no 
small  part  to  the  strength  of  its  merchant 
marine. 

Prom  earliest  colonial  days  we  have 
been  a  Nation  of  sailors.  Our  heritage  is 
one  of  the  sea,  and  now,  more  than  ever, 
must  remain  so. 

Yet  this  proud  tradition  is  now  In  je<H>- 
ardy. 

The  American  merchant  marine  today 
faces  a  major  crisis.  Of  the  965  merchant 
vessels  in  our  fleet  today,  682  of  them,  or 
approximately  70  percent,  are  20  years 
or  older.  The  United  States  has  declined 
from  first  to  sixth  place  among  merchant 
fleets  of  the  world.  U.S. -flag  ships  carried 
only  9  percent  of  America's  oceangoing 
trade.  Our  shipyards,  those  that  remain 
open,  are  simply  not  turning  out  the  40 
new  ships  we  need  each  year.  The  marl- 
time  industry  Itself  is  unbelievably  frag- 
mented and  divided  as  to  policies  and 
programs. 

What  all  this  means  is  that  our  mer- 
chant marine  Is  in  serious  trouble. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  to  Ignore  this 
alarming  state  of  affcdrs  nor  permit  it  to 
continue. 

Our  merchant  marine  must  be  rebuilt 
and  rejuvenated,  from  the  keel  up.  The 
United  States  must  regain  a  position  of 
maritime  preeminence. 

I  think  the  people  of  oiu*  country  do 
not  fully  realise  the  extent  to  which  our 
merchant  marine  has  declined. 

I  recently  sought  and  received  assign- 
ment to  the  Merchant  Marine  Subcom- 
mittee. Prom  this  position  I  Intend  to  try 
to  ensure  that  our  maritime  affairs  are 
put  in  order. 

The  principal  governmental  agency 
charged  with  the  responsibility  to  pro- 
mote and  develop  a  modem  merchant 
marine  Is  the  Federal  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration, located  in  the  E>epartment 
of  Commerce. 

Mar  Ad,  as  It  is  sometimes  known,  ad- 
ministers programs  authorized  by  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  as 
amended.  This  act  Is  the  principal  marl- 
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time  legislation  and  includes  the  oper- 
ating-differential and  construction- 
differential  subsidy  programs,  ship  mort- 
gage Insurance,  vessel  exchange,  cargo 
preference,  research  and  development, 
maintenance  of  the  reserve  fleet,  mari- 
time training  and  promotion  of  the  U,8. 
merchant  fleet. 

m  1968  MarAd  subsidised  the  con- 
struction of  12  new  ships  valued  at  $250.5 
million  of  which  $124.8  million  was  the 
Federal  subsidy.  Fourteen  lines  operating 
about  300  ships  received  $200.1  million 
In  operating  subsidy  payments  for 
amounts  due  in  1968  and  prior  years. 
Under  the  ship  exchange  program,  22 
privately  owned  ships  were  exchanged 
for  22  newer  ships  from  the  reserve  fleet. 
Under  the  Federal  ship  mortgage  in- 
surance program,  which  permits  the 
Oovemment  to  insure  commercial  loans 
obtained  to  aid  in  shipbuilding,  new  ap- 
plications to  insure  15  ships  for  a  total 
of  $121  million  were  approved. 

The  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet 
is  maintained  to  provide  ships  available 
for  use  in  a  national  emergency.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  628  mothballed 
ships  in  six  anchorages  around  the  coun- 
try. The  fleet  has  served  the  Nation  well. 
Some  168  ships  were  withdrawn  from  the 
NDRF  for  service  In  Southeast  Asia. 
Reserve  ships  were  also  used  during  the 
Korean  war  and  the  Suez  crisis  of  1956. 

However,  the  condition  of  these  ships 
and  thus  the  utility  of  the  fleet  Itself  is 
now  called  Into  question.  The  ships  are 
all  old  and  expensive  to  make  ready  for 
service.  Estimates  run  anywhere  from 
$350,000  to  $650,000  for  reconditioning 
of  each  reserve  vessel.  The  Propeller  Club 
of  the  United  States  recently  said: 

The  NDRF  .  .  .  today  1»  composed  mainly 
of  old  shlpa  which  are  obsolete,  unreliable 
and  expensive  to  maintain  or  preserve.  Many 
of  these  ships  are  at  the  end  of  their  tiseful 
physical  life  and  should  be  scrapped. 

I  note  with  satisfaction  that  legis- 
lation now  before  the  Merchant  Marine 
Subcommittee  calls  for  a  flscal  year  1970 
authorization  of  $30  million  for  recon- 
struction of  the  reserve  fleet.  This  is 
probably  not  enough,  but  it  Is  certainly  a 
step  in  the  proper  direction. 

The  value  to  the  Nation  of  the  NDRF 
cannot  be  overemphasized.  Emergencies 
may  well  arise  when  the  United  States 
must  transport  vast  supplies  across  the 
oceans,  A  reserve  fleet  provides  the  ca- 
pability to  do  this  and  this  capability 
provides  the  country  with  a  source  of 
strength  and  flexibility. 

I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any  doubt 
that  the  United  States  needs  a  reserve 
fleet.  The  view  that  future  strategic  re- 
quirements can  be  met  by  aircraft  such  as 
the  C-5A  is  a  myth.  Vietnam  has  shown 
that  ships  are  essential  for  major  logis- 
tic operations.  Over  90  percent  of  the  ma- 
terial sent  to  Vietnam  went  by  sea.  Air- 
lifts stress  speed  but  simply  cannot 
handle  the  heavy  hardware  now  in  use. 
Ships  can  and  do.  Aircraft  deal  with 
pounds:  ships  deal  with  tons. 

In  recent  years  considerable  concern 
has  been  expressed  over  the  decline  of 
shipbuilding  in  America.  One  hears  that 
it  is  dead,  dying,  or  moving  to  Japan. 
Hysteria  is  often  present  in  the  position 
of  both  those  who  say  that  the  United 
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states  can  no  longer  afford  shipbuilding 
and  must  build  overseas,  as  weU  as  those 
who  want  present  ship  construction  to 
match  the  fantastic  output  of  the  war 
years  of  1944  and  1945. 

What  is  required,  I  think,  after  recog- 
nizing of  course  that  all  Is  not  well,  is  a 
calm  and  reflective  review  of  the  marl- 
time  industry. 

The  shipbuilding  Industry  is  a  $3.7  bil- 
lion annual  operation.  Of  this.  Navy  con- 
tracts comprise  about  three-quarters.  For 
1968  MarAd  reported  69  commercial  ves- 
sels, both  subsidized  and  nonsubsidlzed, 
under  contract  in  private  U.S.  shipyards. 
This,  of  course,  is  not  enough.  We  need 
to  build  more  ships  than  we  are  at  pres- 
ent. The  United  States  now  ranks  eighth 
in  merchant  ship  tonnage  under  actual 
construction.  This  Is  at  least  indicative 
that  shipbuilding  is  still  active  here.  It 
may  be  down  but  it  is  not  out. 

Late  last  month  I  took  a  tour  of  the 
Sparrows  Point  Shipjrard  of  Bethlehem 
Steel  Corp.  in  Baltimore.  If  the  Industry 
is  dying,  they  have  not  heard  about  It  at 
Sparrows  Point. 

The  yard  is  its  busiest  in  20  years.  It 
has  $214  million  worth  of  contracts  and 
is  building  both  civilian  and  military 
ships,  tankers  and  dry  cargo,  vessels,  as 
well  as  container  ships.  I  walked  along 
the  construction  ways  and  in  the  as- 
sembly sheds  and  saw  activity  that  indi- 
cated a  heavy  load  of  business.  Addition- 
ally, Sparrows  Point  is  now  building  a 
special  $15  million  construction  dock  ca- 
pable of  handling  tankers  of  the  100,000 
to  200,000  range  which  the  yard  expects 
to  construct  in  the  near  future. 

With  shipyards  like  Baltimore's  Spar- 
rows Point,  with  the  entry  into  the  ship- 
building business  of  technologlcsdly  so- 
phisticated aerospace  industries,  with 
the  increasing  obsolescence  of  the  TJS. 
merchant  fleet,  and  the  growing  demand 
for  larger  ships,  particularly  tankers, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
U.S.  shipbuilding  industry  can  have  a 
prosperous  future. 

It  will  not  be  economically  possible  for 
the  United  States  to  dominate  the  world 
market  in  ship  construction  nor  to  re- 
gain our  position  of  1944-45.  But  it  is 
possible  for  this  Nation  to  maintain  an 
active  and  viable  shipbuilding  industry. 
A  major  rejuvenation  will  have  to  take 
place  first  and  many  difficult  problems 
will  have  to  be  resolved,  but  it  can  be 
done. 

One  way  that  it  can  be  done  is  by 
stressing  multiple  procurement.  The 
construction  of  single  ships  is  no  longer 
desirable.  An  order  for  a  single  ship  is 
simply  too  expensive.  What  is  required  is 
an  order  for  several  vessels  of  the  same 
design  to  be  built  at  one  yard.  As  you 
would  expect,  this  drives  down  the  cost 
per  ship  considerably. 

An  example  of  this  was  a  container 
vessel  ordered  by  one  of  the  major  ship- 
ping lines.  It  happened  to  be  Identical  in 
design  to  five  other  ships  already  under 
construction  and  thus  cost  $2  million  less 
than  the  others  which  were  priced  at 
$17.^9  million  each.  The  saving,  thus,  was 
considerable. 

Another    example    of    cutting    costs 

.through  multiple  procurement  Involves 

a  recent  contract  for  11  cargo  ships  for 


two  steamship  companies.  Originally  the 
companies  wanted  to  build  five  vessels  of 
one  design  and  six  of  a  slightly  different 
one.  However,  they  were  persuaded  to 
agree  on  identical  ships  which  could  be 
ordered  from  one  yard.  The  savings  to 
the  Oovemment  alone  of  ordering  the 
sl^ps  in  one  package  with  one  basic  de- 
sign has  been  estimated  at  approximately 
$6.9  million. 

If  our  merchant  marine  is  to  be  prop- 
erly rejuvenated,  our  shipyards  must  re- 
ceive orders  for  several  ships.  Instead  of 
putting  together  one  ship,  they  must  as- 
semble a  series  of  them.  The  shipyards 
must  be  oriented  toward  production,  not 
construction. 

One  way  to  do  this  Is  by  making  the 
construction  differential  subsidy  avail- 
able to  private  shipyards  as  well  as  pro- 
posed shipowners,  to  whom  it  is  now  lim- 
ited, and  to  compute  this  subsidy  on  the 
type  of  vessel  involved  rather  than  on  a 
particular  individual  ship.  This  will  pro- 
vide an  incentive  for  the  industry  as  a 
whole  to  get  away  from  overly  expensive 
cvistom-deslgned  vessels.  Once  again,  I 
am  pleased  to  note  that  the  legislation 
now  before  the  Merchant  Marine  Sub- 
committee does  exactly  this. 

Another  requirement  for  a  rejuvenated 
merchant  marine  is  a  period  of  peaceful 
labor-management  relations.  It  is  time 
for  Industry  and  labor,  and  elements 
within  both,  to  work  together  and  ad- 
vance a  common  cause.  The  country 
cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  disruptive 
labor  relations  in  the  maritime  industry. 
In  1968  commercial  shipping  was  plagued 
by  various  strikes  which  resulted  in  a 
loss  of  69,100  seafaring  man-days,  468,- 
900  longshoreman  man-days,  and  542,000 
shipyard  man-days.  Surely  this  is  too 
much.  I  need  not  add  that  the  coimtry 
cannot  afford  a  maritime  strike  in  June, 
of  which  there  is  now  some  talk. 

I  think  the  new  Maritime  Adminis- 
trator, Andrew  Gibson,  was  entirely  cor- 
rect when  he  said  in  April  that  the  Na- 
tion's merchant  marine  policy  was  im- 
periled by  imstable  labor  prospects. 

One  disturbing  aspect  of  our  maritime 
policy  is  the  undisputed  decline  in  pas- 
senger ship  service.  Many  of  the  liners 
have  either  been  beached  or  are  operating 
at  a  substantial  loss.  Through  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  Maryland  Port  Authority,  I 
recently  viewed  the  port  of  Baltimore 
from  the  water.  What  struck  me  imme- 
diately was  the  presence  of  the  liner 
Independence,  now  inactive  and  up  for 
sale.  Moreover,  the  president  of  Moore- 
McCormack  lines  has  stated  that  the 
line's  two  passenger  ships  are  losing  $2.7 
million  i>er  year,  despite  an  annual  sub- 
sidy pajTnent  of  almost  $7.5  million. 

Clearly  something  must  be  done.  The 
Nation  must  decide  whether  to  maintain 
U3.-flag  passenger  service.  To  do  this 
will  require  a  great  sum  of  money.  Not  to 
do  It  will  result  in  reliance  on  foreign- 
flag  liners  or  transportation  by  sdr.  A 
basic  decision  has  to  be  made  and  made 
soon.  The  Italians  have  invested  in  two 
modem  passenger  liners,  the  RapfiaeUo 
and  Michelangelo.  The  French  have  their 
France  and  the  British  their  new  Queen 
Elizabeth  II.  We  must  decide  whether 
to  stay  in  competition  with  them.  Factors 
of  high  cost,  national  prestige,  and  leisure 


time  all  enter  the  picture.  The  decision 
Is  not  an  easy  one,  but  it  must  be  made. 
Moreover,  it  should  be  decided  con- 
sciously and  carefully,  not  by  default  or 
neglect. 

Another  extremely  disturbing  aspect  In 
this  area  is  the  emergence  of  the  Soviet 
Union  as  a  major  maritime  power.  The 
stationing  of  a  Russian  naval  fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean  is  but  a  military  mani- 
festation of  this.  Of  equal  slgnlflcance, 
however,  is  the  ever-increasing  size  of 
the  Soviet  merchant  fleet.  This  fleet  Is 
now  the  sixth  largest  In  the  world,  and, 
according  to  Viktor  O.  Bakayev,  the 
Russian  Merchant  Marine  Minister,  is 
expected  to  grow  by  more  than  50  per- 
cent during  the  next  6  years  and  reach 
a  total  of  17  million  tons  by  1975. 

The  Soviets  already  have  one  of  the 
finest  commercial  fishing  fleets  In  the 
world,  and  I  think  it  is  obvious  that  they 
are  now  attempting  both  to  extend  their 
sphere  of  influence  and  create  a  more 
favorable  trade  position  through  accel- 
erated activity  on  the  part  of  their  mer- 
chant marine. 

The  question  is  what  should  the  re- 
action of  the  United  States  be  to  this 
attempt. 

I  believe  it  should  not  be  one  of  panic. 
The  seas  belong  to  everyone  and  the  So- 
viet Union  has  a  legitimate  right  to  build 
up  its  merchant  marine.  This  Is  particu- 
larly so  since  In  1967  alone  just  under 
half  the  total  of  124  million  tons  of  goo'<fc 
shipped  to  and  from  Russia  was  carried 
by  foreign  vessels. 

Yet,  the  United  States  should  not 
ignore  this  activity.  An  enlarged  Soviet 
merchant  marine  is  a  commercial  threat 
to  our  maritime  industry  and  must  be 
recognized  sis  such.  It  is  simply  not  suCB- 
cient  to  be  concerned  with  or  aware  of 
this  fact.  Action  is  required.  Yet  the  ac- 
tion must  be  effective  and  sensible.  There 
is  no  need  for  cold  war  rhetoric  or  pro- 
vocative policies.  What  is  needed  is  more 
and  better  American  ships  that  will  gain 
a  larger  share  of  world  markets. 

Let  us  accept  the  challenge  offered  to 
us  by  the  Soviets  in  this  area  of  the 
merchant  marine  and  then  simply  beat 
them  at  It.  Build  better  vessels,  build 
more  vessels,  and  then  outbid  the  Rus- 
sians for  trade  contracts.  We  have  the 
heritage,  we  have  the  desire,  we  even 
have  the  ability.  All  we  lack  is  the  will. 

One  area  of  maritime  policy  where  the 
U.S.  already  leads  the  world  is  in  the 
development  and  operation  of  container 
ships.  These  are  vessels  built  specifically 
to  handle  standard-sized  containers, 
which  are  nothing  more  than  large  boxes, 
prepacked  with  cargo,  that  transfer 
easily  to  trucks  or  trains  for  land  transit. 
Containerization  facilitates  the  shipping 
of  cargo  and  is  having  a  revolutionary 
impact  on  the  industry.  A  container  ship 
spends  half  the  time  in  port  that  a  nor- 
mal ship  does,  and  thus  earns  a  greater 
profit  for  it  is  costly  to  keep  a  ship  tied 
up  In  port.  One  line  has  found  that  with 
seven  container  ships  it  can  carry  more 
cargo  during  1  year  than  it  used  to  carry 
with  20  conventional  freighters.  Some 
experts  are  even  predicting  that  within 
10  yerfrs  half  the  North  Atlantic  break 
bxilk  trade  will  be  In  container  ships. 
Last  month  I  had  the  honor  to  witness 
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tiM  lAimchlnc  of  the  world's  largect  con- 
tainer ablp.  The  $20  million,  34.700  dead- 
weight ton,  HtttDCtian  EnterprUe.  slid 
down  the  ways  at  Sparrows  Point  in 
Baltimore  and  will  soon  proudly  Join  the 
American  merchant  marine.  She  is  a 
beautiful  ship  and  represents  what  our 
maritime  Industry  at  its  best  is  cap«U>le 
of  producing.  Moreover.  It  is  significant 
to  note  that  she  was  built  without  a  con- 
struction subsidy  for  a  line  which  does 
not  receive  an  operating  subsidy. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  previously  men- 
tioned that  currently  there  Is  legislation 
before  the  Merchant  Marine  Subcommit- 
tee. This  Is  major  legislation,  providing 
for  a  new  national  maritime  program. 
It  Is  the  resxilt  of  extensive  consultations 
with  all  segments  of  the  maritime 
Industry. 

The  legislation  doubles  the  construc- 
tion differential  subsidy  for  the  next  5 
years  and  broadens  its  eligibility.  It  au- 
thorlaeg  $35  million  per  year  for  the  re- 
search ^khji  develoiHnent  and  sets  aside 
ISQ  mllUdn  per  year  for  reoonAtructlon 
of  the  reserve  fleet.  It  renews  and 
strengthens  our  commitment  to  the  de- 
velopment of  nuclear-powered  ships.  It 
establishes  a  new  experimental  operating 
subsidy  and  creates  a  Commission  on 
American  Shipbuilding  to  review  the  pri- 
vate shipbuilding  Industry  and  report  to 
the  President  and  Congress  as  how  best 
to  enhance  its  competitive  iTOsltion. 

I  fully  support  the  basic  thrust  of  this 
legislation  and  urge  its  enactment. 

Of  ]?artlcular  significance  is  the  scope 
of  the  legislation.  It  treats  the  merchant 
marine  as  a  whole  and  offers  proposals 
that  encompass  a  full  range  of  maritime 
problems.  It  does  not  attack  these  prob- 
lems In  piecemeal  fashion  nor  seek  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  one  segment  of  the' 
industry  to  the  detriment  of  others.  It 
views  the  merchant  marine  as  one  and 
tries  to  realise  our  common  interest  In 
rebuilding  our  entire  merchant  fleet  Tbla 


approach  is  essential.  We  must  address 
ourselves  to  the  entire  problem  and  stop 
offering  only  partial  solutions  that  in  the 
long  run  may  be  no  solutions  at  all. 

If  the  American  merchant  marine  Is 
to  be  rejuvenated.  Congress  must  oon- 
slder  the  full  scope  of  the  problem  and 
act  accordingly. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  Is  now 
at  a  crossroads.  The  decisions  made  or 
not  made  by  this  Congress  will  determine 
whether  in  fact  America  remains  a  major 
maritime  natloA 

A  rich  tradition  of  maritime  preml- 
nence  has  been  squandered.  We  no  longer 
have  a  flrst  rate  fleet  of  merchant  ves- 
sels. The  U.S.  flag  is  seen  less  and  less  in 
ports  of  call  aroimd  the  world.  I  do  not 
enjoy  playing  the  role  of  alskrmist  but  the 
country  must  realize  the  shocking  decline 
In  our  merchant  marine. 

I  believe  that  the  United  States  must 
embark  on  a  major  rejuvenation  of  our 
merchant  fleet.  I  feel  this  effort  must 
have  a  high  national  priority.  Not  to  do 
this  would  be  to  court  disaster.  Our  coun- 
try's growth  and  proaperlty  depend  on 
our  having  a  strong  merchant  marine. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  my  re- 
marks, America's  heritage  has  been  one 
of  the  sea.  This  now  we  must  not  betray. 


Guaranty  Corporation  to  protect  the 
American  public  against  certain  insur- 
ance company  insolvencies,  and  that  the 
bill  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 

Commerce.  

The  PRESEDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered. 


HEqOMMTTTEEi 
CUMIENCY  FR( 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  THURSDAY. 
MAY  29,  1M9 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  adjourned  until 
noon  on  Thursday  next,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  3 
o'clock  suid  31  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  an  adjournment  until  Thursday, 
BCay  29,  1969,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


BANKINO  AND  CURRENCY  FROM 
FURTHER  CONSIDERATION  OP  S. 
2336  AND  REFERRAL  OF  THE  BILL 
TO  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  COM- 
MERCE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  MAcmrsoN)  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman), 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  (Currency  be  dis- 
charged from  the  further  consideration 
of  S.  2236,  to  create  a  Federal  Insurance 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  27, 1969: 

DiFLOlCATIO  AltD  FOBKIQIf  SOiVICS 

Joseph  J.  Jova,  of  Florida,  a  Foreign  Service 
offloer  of  clan  1,  to  be  the  Representative  of 
the  United  Statee  of  America  on  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
with  the  rank  of  Ambassador. 

David  D.  Newsom,  of  Oallfomla,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  J.  B.  Reid.  pastor  of 
Shalom  Baptist  Church,  Newport  News, 
Va..  offered  the  foUowlng  prayer: 

Our  Father  God,  we  are  humbly  grate- 
ful for  Thy  loving  kindness  and  Thy  gra- 
cious mercy.  In  the  midst  of  change  and 
conflict.  Thou  hast  produced  men  of 
courage.  Their  hearts  have  been  Imbued 
by  Thy  quickening  spirit.  With  Thine  as- 
surance they  gird  themselves  for  the  Her- 
culean tasks  Incumbered  upon  them  to- 
day and  the  challenges  of  tomorrow. 

Thou  who  searchest  the  hearts  of  na- 
tions, give  us  the  power  to  do  Thy  will. 
We  ackiK)wledge  our  sins.  Forgive  us.  We 
are  cognizant  that:  "Righteousness  ex- 
alteth  a  nation;  'out  sin  is  a  reproach  to 
any  people." 

Sinister  forces.  O  Lord.  fr(»n  within 
and  from  without  are  seeking  to  destroy 
the  foundation  upon  which  our  liberties 
rely.  Protect  our  Representatives  by  Thy 
grace.  Thou  hast  brought  them  to  serve 
Thy  people  for  such  a  time  as  this. 

We  ask  for  lliy  guidance  and  Thy 
strength  this  day,  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  our  Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  api»t>ved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed 
the  House  that  on  May  15,  1969.  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

HJl.  3548.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ro- 
berto de  la  Carldad  Bflquel;  and 

nSL  4004.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ana  Utm 
Tap-Dlangco. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the 
following  titles,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  138.  An  act  to  authorise  the  veaael  Orion 
to  engage  In  the  coastwise  trade; 

S.  753.  An  act  to  authorise  and  direct  the 


Secretary  of  Tranqxntatlon  to  cause  the  ves- 
sel Cap'n  Frank,  owned  by  Emeet  R.  Darling, 
of  South  Portland.  Maine,  to  be  documented 
as  a  veeeel  of  the  United  SUtes  with  full 
ooastwlM  privUegea; 

S.  828.  An  act  to  designate  certain  lands  In 
the  Seney,  Huron  Islands,  and  M'''>i1gn 
Islands  National  Wildlife  Refugee  In  Michi- 
gan, the  Oravel  Island  and  Green  Bay  Na- 
tional WlldUfe  Refuges  In  Wisconsin,  and 
the  Mooeehom  National  Wildlife  Refuge  In 
Maine,  as  wilderness;  and 

S.  2234.  An  act  to  amend  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  and  the  Investment 
Advisers  Act  of  1940  to  define  the  equitable 
standards  governing  relationships  between 
Investment  companies  and  their  Investment 
advisers  and  principal  underwriters,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  408)  to  modify  eli- 
gibility requirements  governing  the  grant 
of  assistance  in  acquiring  specially 
adapted  housing  to  include  loss  or  loss 
of  use  of  a  lower  extremity  and  other 
service-connected  neurological  or  ortho- 
pedic disability  which  impairs  locomo- 
tion to  the  extent  that  a  wheelchair  is 
regularly  required,  with  amendments  In 
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which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  Is 
requested.   

PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 

RULES      TO      FILE      PRIVILBaED 

REPORTS 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  may  have  until  midnight  tonight 
to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectlcm  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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ADJOURNMENT  FROM  WEDNESDAY, 
MAY  28,  1969,  TO  MONDAY,  JUNE  2, 
1969 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  277) 
^r\i\  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Ras.  377 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Repreaentattvea 
{the  Senate  ooncurHng),  That  when  the 
House  adjourns  an  Wedneeday,  May  28,  1989, 
It  stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  meridian, 
Monday,  Jime  2, 1969. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table.  ^^^^^^__ 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  CLERK  TO 
RECEIVE  MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
SENATE  AND  THE  SPEAKER  TO 
SIGN  ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  notwithstanding  any 
adjournment  of  the  House  until  Mon- 
day June  2,  1969,  the  Clerk  be  author- 
ized to  receive  messages  from  the  Sen- 
ate and  that  the  Speaker  be  authorized  to 
sign  any  enrolled  bills  and  Joint  reso- 
lutions duly  passed  by  the  two  Houses 
and  f  oimd  truly  enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  BUSINESS  IN 
ORDER  UNDER  THE  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  RULE  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY. JUNE  4. 1969 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  biisiness  in  order 
under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule, 
June  4.  1969,  may  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 
There  was  no  objection. 


POSTAL  RBFHDRM— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  91-121) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Ofllce  and  C^vll  Service  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Total  reform  of  the  Nation's  postal 
system  is  absolutely  essential. 

The  American  people  want  dependable, 
reasonably  priced  hjall  service,  and 
postal  employees  wailt  the  kind  of  ad- 
vantages enjoyed  by  workers  in  other 
major  industries.  Neither  goal  can  be 
acmeved  within  the  postal  system  we 
have  today. 

The  Post  Ofllce  is  not  keeping  pace 
with  the  needs  of  our  expanding  popula- 
tion or  the  rightful  aspirations  of  our 
postal  workers. 

Encumbered  by  obsolete  facilities,  in- 
adequate capital,  and  outdated  operation 
practices,  the  Post  Office  Department  Is 
failing  the  mall  user  in  terms  of  service, 
falling  the  taxpayer  in  terms  of  cost,  and 
falling  the  postal  worker  in  terms  of  truly 
rewarding  employment.  It  Is  time  for  a 
change. 

Two  years  ago,  Lawrence  P.  O'Brien, 
then  Postmaster  General,  recognized 
that  the  Post  OfQce  was  In  "a  race  with 
catastrophe,"  and  made  the  bold  pro- 
posal that  the  postal  system  be  converted 
into  a  government-owned  corporation. 
As  a  result  of  Mr.  O'Brien's  recommen- 
dations, a  Presidentlul  Commission  was 
established  to  make  a  searching  study  of 
our  postal  system.  After  considering  all 
the  alternatives,  the  Commission  like- 
wise recommended  a  government  corpo- 
ration. Last  January,  President  Johnson 
endorsed  that  recommendation  in  his 
State  of  the  Union  message. 

One  of  my  first  swjtions  as  President 
was  to  direct  Postmaster  General  Win- 
ton  M.  Blount  to  review  that  proposal 
and  others.  He  has  made  his  own  first- 
hand study  of  the  problems  besetting  the 
postal  service,  and  after  a  careful  analy- 
sis has  reported  to  me  that  only  a  com- 
plete reorganization  of  the  postal  system 
can  avert  the  steady  deterioration  of 
this  vital  public  service. 

I  am  convinced  that  such  a  reorgani- 
zation is  essential.  The  arguments  are 
overwhelming  and  the  support  is  bipar- 
tisan. Postal  Reform  is  not  a  partisan  po- 
litical issue,  it  Is  an  urgent  national  re- 
quirement. 

CABZEB   OPPORTUNTnES   AND    WOKKINC 
CONDmONS 

For  many  years  the  postal  worker 
walked  a  dead-end  street.  Promotions  all 
too  often  were  earned  by  the  right  politi- 
cal connections  rather  than  by  merit. 
This  Administration  has  taken  steps  to 
eliminate  political  patronage  in  the  se- 
lection of  postal  employees;  but  there  is 
more — much  more — that  must  be  done. 

Postal  employees  must  be  given  a  work 
environment  comparable  to  that  found 
in  the  finest  American  enterprises.  To- 
day, particularly  in  our  larger  cities. 
p>ostal  workers  labor  in  crowded,  dismal, 
old  fashioned  buildings  that  are  litUe 
short  of  disgraceful.  Health  services,  an- 
ployee  facilities,  training  programs  and 
other  benefits  enjoyed  by  the  worker  in 
private  industry  and  in  other  Federal 
agencies  are.  all  too  often,  unavailable  to 
the  postal  worker.  In  an  age  when  ma- 
chines do  the  heavy  work  for  private 
companies,  the  postal  worker  still  shoul- 
ders, literally,  the  burden  of  the  Nation's 
mail.  That  mall  fills  more  than  a  billion 


sacks  a  year;  and  the  men  anS  women 
who  move  those  sacks  need  help. 

Postal  employees  must  have  a  voice  in 
determining  their  conditions  of  employ- 
ment. They  must  be  given  a  stake  in  the 
quality  of  the  service  the  Department 
provides  the  public;  they  must  be  given 
a  reason  for  pride  in  themselves  and  in 
the  Job  they  do.  The  time  for  action  is 
now. 

HXGHXR  Dsncrrs  and  increasing  rates 

During  all  but  seventeen  years  since 
1838,  when  deficit  financing  became  a 
way  of  life  for  the  Post  OfBce,  the  postal 
system  has  cost  more  than  it  has  earned. 

In  this  fiscal  year,  the  Department  will 
drain  over  a  billion  dollars  from  the  na- 
tional treasury  to  cover  the  deficit  in- 
curred in  operating  the  Post  Office.  Over 
the  last  decade,  the  tax  money  used  to 
shore  up  the  postal  system  has  amounted 
to  more  than  $8  billion.  Almost  twice 
that  amount  will  be  diverted  from  the 
Treasury  in  the  next  10  years  if  the 
practices  of  the  past  are  continued.  We 
must  not  let  that  happen. 

The  money  to  meet  these  huge  postal 
deficits  comes  directly  out  of  the  tax- 
payer's pocket — regardless  of  how  much 
he  uses  the  mails.  It  is  bad  business,  bad 
government,  and  bad  politics  to  pour  this 
kind  of  tax  money  Into  an  inefficient 
postal  service.  Every  taxpayer  in  the 
United  States — as  well  as  every  user  of 
the  malls — has  an  Important  stake  in 
seeing  that  the  Federal  CJovemment  In- 
stitutes the  kind  of  reform  that  is  needed 
to  give  the  nation  a  modem  and  well 
managed  postal  system.  Without  such  a 
system  Congress  will  either  have  to  raise 
postsige  rates  far  above  any  level  pres- 
ently contemplated,  or  the  taxpayers 
will  have  to  shoulder  the  burden  of  pay- 
ing postal  deficits  the  like  of  which  they 
have  never  seen  before. 

Neither  alternative  Is  acceptable.  The 
Nation  simply  caimot  afford  the  cost  of 
maintaining  an  inefficient  postal  system. 
The  win  of  the  Congress  and  the  will 
of  the  people  Is  clear.  They  want  fast, 
dependable  tind  low-cost  mail  service. 
They  want  an  end  to  the  continuing  cycle 
of  higher  deficits  and  Increasing  rates. 

QUALTTT  POSTAL    SERVICS 

The  Post  Office  is  a  business  that  pro- 
vides a  vital  service  which  its  customers, 
like  the  customers  of  a  private  business, 
purchase  directly.  A  well  managed  busi- 
ness provides  dependable  service;  but 
complaints  about  the  quality  of  postal 
service  under  existing  procedures  are 
widespread.  While  most  mail  ultimately 
arrives  at  its  destination,  there  is  no 
assurance  that  important  mail  will  arrive 
on  time ;  and  late  mall — whether  a  birth- 
day card  or  a  proxy  statement — is  often 
no  better  than  lost  mail. 

Delays  and  breakdowns  constantly 
threaten  the  mails.  A  complete  break- 
down in  service  did  in  fact  occur  in  1966 
in  one  of  our  largest  cities,  causing  severe 
economic  damage  and  personal  hardship. 
Similar  breakdowns  could  occur  at  any 
time  in  many  of  our  major  post  offices. 
A  major  modernization  program  is  essen- 
tial to  insure  against  catastrophe  in  the 
Post  Office. 

A  modem  postal  service  will  not  mean 
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fewer  poeUl  workers.  Mail  ▼olume— tied 
M  It  Is  to  economic  sctlTlty — Is  growlntf 
At  such  s  rate  that  there  will  be  no  cut- 
back In  postal  Jobs  even  with  the  most 
dramatic  gains  In  postal  efBciency.  With- 
out a  modernized  postal  system,  however. 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  new 
postal  workers  will  be  needed  In  the  next 
decade  simply  to  move  the  growing 
mountain  of  mall.  The  savings  that  can 
be  realized  by  holding  employment  near 
present  levels  can  and  should  mean  more 
pay  and  increased  benefits  for  the  three 
quarters  of  a  million  men  and  women 
who  will  continue  to  work  in  the  postal 
service. 

While  the  work  of  the  Post  Office  is 
that  of  a  business  enterprise,  its  orga- 
nization is  that  of  a  political  depart- 
ment. Traditionally  it  has  been  nm  as  a 
Cabinet  agency  of  the  United  States  Oov- 
emment — one  in  which  politics  has  been 
a»  important  as  efficient  mall  delivery, 
under  the  present  system,  those  respon- 
sible for  managing  the  postal  service  do 
not  have  the  authority  that  the  man- 
agers of  any  enterprise  must  have  over 
prices,  wageai4ocatlon  of  facilities,  trans- 
portation andprocurement  activities  and 
persoimel  policy. 

Changes  In  our  society  have  resulted 
In  changes  In  the  function  of  the  Post 
Office  Department.  The  postal  system 
must  be  given  a  mxi-polltlcal  manage- 
ment structure  consistent  with  the  Job 
the  postal  system  has  to  perform  as  a 
supplier  of  vital  services  to  the  public. 
Times  change,  and  now  is  the  time  for 
change  Ln  the  postal  system. 

I  am.  therefore,  sending  to  the  Congress 
reform  legislation  entitled  the  Postal 
Service  Act  of  1969. 

rosTAL  sKaTXCB  ACT  or  !••» 

The  reform  that  I  propose  represents 
a  basic  and  sweeping  change  in  direction; 
the  ills  of  the  postal  service  cannot  be 
cured  by  partial  reform. 

The  Postal  Service  Act  of  1969  pro- 
vides for : 

— Removal  of  the  Post  Office  from  the 
Cabinet: 

— Creation  of  an  Independent  Postal 
Service  wholly  owned  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government : 

— New  and  extensive  collective  bar- 
gaining rights  for  postal  employees; 

— Bond  financing  for  major  improve- 
ments; 

— A  fair  and  orderly  procedure  for 
changing  postage  rates,  subject  to 
Congressional  review; 

— Reg\ilar  reports  to  Congress  to 
facilitate  Congressional  oversight  of 
the  postal  system; 

— A  self-supporting  postal  system. 

The  new  government-owned  corpora- 
tion will  be  known  as  the  United  States 
Postal  Service.  It  will  be  administered 
by  a  nine-member  board  of  directors  se- 
lected without  regard  to  political  affilia- 
tion. Seven  members  of  the  board,  in- 
cluding the  chairman,  will  be  appointed 
by  the  President  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  These  seven  mem- 
bers will  select  a  fuU-time  chief  execu- 
tive officer,  who  will  join  with  the  seven 
others  to  select  a  second  full-time  execu- 
tive who  wUl  also  serve  on  the  board. 

Employees  will  retain  their  Civil  Serv- 


ice annuity  rights,  veterans  preference, 
and  other  benefits. 

The  PosUl  Service  Is  unique  In  charac- 
ter. Therefore,  there  will  be,  for  the  first 
time  In  history,  true  collective  bargain- 
ing in  the  postal  systwn.  Postal  employees 
in  every  part  of  the  United  States  will 
be  given  a  statutory  right  to  negotiate 
directly  with  maimgement  over  wages 
and  working  conditions.  A  fair  and  Im- 
partial mechanism — with  provision  for 
binding  arbitration — will  be  established 
to  resolve  negotiating  impasses  and  dis- 
putes arising  under  labor  agreements. 

For  the  first  time.  local  management 
will  have  the  authority  to  work  with 
employees  to  improve  local  conditions. 
A  modernization  fund  adequate  to  the 
needs  of  the  service  wUl  be  available. 
The  postal  worker  will  finally  take  his 
rightful  place  beside  the  worker  in  pri- 
vate Industry. 

The  Postal  Service  will  become  entirely 
self-supporting,  except  for  such  subsidies 
as  Congress  may  wish  to  provide  for  spe- 
cific pxiblic  service  groups.  The  Postal 
Service,  like  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority and  similar  public  authorities, 
will  be  able  to  issue  bonds  as  a  means  of 
raising  funds  needed  for  expansion  and 
modernization  of  postal  facilities  and 
other  purposes. 

Proposals  for  changes  in  classes  of  mall 
or  postage  rates  will  be  heard  by  expert 
rate  commissioners,  who  will  be  com- 
pletely Independent  of  operating  man- 
agement. The  Board  of  the  Postal  Service 
will  review  determinations  made  by  the 
Rate  Commissioners  on  rate  and  classi- 
fication questions,  and  the  Presldentlally 
appointed  members  of  the  board  will  be 
empowered  to  modify  such  determina- 
tions if  they  consider  it  in  the  public  in- 
terest to  do  so. 

Congress  will  have  express  authority 
to  veto  decisions  on  rate  and  classifica- 
tion questions. 

The  activities  of  the  Postal  Service 
will  be  subject  to  Congressional  over- 
sight, and  the  Act  provides  for  regiilar 
reports  to  Congress.  The  Postal  Service 
and  the  rules  by  which  it  operates  can,  of 
course,  be  changed  by  law  at  any  time. 

TOWAXO    POVTAI,   XXCStXXNCX 

Removing  the  postal  system  from  poli- 
tics and  the  Post  Office  Department  from 
the  Cabinet  Is  a  sweeping  reform. 

Traditions  die  hard  and  traditional  In- 
stitutions are  difficult  to  abandon.  But 
tradition  is  no  substitute  for  perform- 
ance, and  If  our  postal  system  is  to  meet 
the  expanding  needs  of  the  1970s,  we 
must  act  now. 

Legislation,  by  itself,  will  not  move  the 
mall.  This  must  be  done  by  the  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  dedicated  men  and 
women  who  today  wear  the  uniform  of 
the  postal  service.  They  must  be  given 
the  right  tools — financial,  managerial 
and  technological — to  do  the  Job.  The 
legislation  I  propose  today  will  provide 
those  tools. 

There  Is  no  Democratic  or  Republican 
way  of  delivering  the  mall.  There  is  only 
the  right  way. 

This  legislation  will  let  the  postal  serv- 
ive  do  Its  Job  the  right  way,  and  I  strong- 
ly recommend  that  It  be  promi>tly  con- 
sidered and  promptly  enacted. 

Richard  Nixom. 

Thi  Whiti  House,  May  27,  1969. 
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(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  pennlsslon  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  often  true  that  what  we  need  the 
most  for  our  own  well-being  we  assidu- 
ously avoid.  There  Is  little  question  in  my 
mind  that  complete  redirection  of  our 
postal  system  is,  as  President  Nixon  to- 
day has  told  us.  "absolutely  essential." 

There  Is  also  little  question  in  my 
mind  that  if  the  sweeping  reforms  pro- 
posed by  the  President  are  to  become 
reality,  It  will  only  be  because  postal 
employees  finally  recognize  that  the  pro- 
posied  new  U.S.  postal  service  is  in  Uielr 
own  self-interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people  want 
a  thorough-going  change  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Poet  Office  Department. 
They  want  improved,  efficient,  fast  mall 
delivery.  The  taxpayers  want  postal  re- 
form. They  are  sick  of  subsidizing  the 
Post  Office  Department  to  the  tune  of 
nearly  a  billion  dollars  a  year.  I  do  not 
think  anyone  will  have  to  sell  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  new  postal  service  to  the 
people. 

But  the  President  and  all  others  who 
recognize  the  imperative  need  for  put- 
ting delivery  of  the  mall  on  a  business 
basis  will  have  to  do  a  selling  Job  on  pos- 
tal employees  and  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  proposed 
creation  of  a  Govermnent  corporation 
to  run  tne  U.b.  postal  service  is  an  idea 
whose  time  has  come.  This  is  not  a  par- 
tisan political  issue.  Former  Postmaster 
General  Lawrence  O'Brien  strongly  sup- 
ports the  new  concept  for  an  Improved 
mail  service. 

The  time  has  come  because  all  of  the 
facts  show  postal  reform  to  be  in  the  en- 
lightened self-interest  of  all  of  the 
American  people,  including  our  750,000 
postal  employees. 

Regrettably  I  understand  that  repre- 
sentatives of  postal  employees  have 
vowed  to  fight  the  proposal  for  a  Pos- 
tal Service  Corporation  down  to  the  last 
mall  bag.  It  is  my  guess  that  their  views 
will  change  when  they  see  what  it  will 
mean  in  terms  of  their  own  self-interest. 

Whatever  the  significance  for  other 
Federal  employees,  the  fact  remains  that 
postal  workers  under  the  President's 
reform  plan  will  be  able  to  engage  in  true 
collective  bargaining  for  the  first  time. 
In  addition,  the  plan  calls  for  binding 
arbitration  of  stalemated  disputes. 

As  President  Nixon  expressed  it: 

Th«  postal  worker  will  finally  take  bis 
rightful  place  beelde  the  worker  In  private 
Industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  must  take 
every  vestige  of  politics  out  of  our  postal 
system.  Postal  reform  deserves  the  sup- 
port of  every  Member  of  Congress,  re- 
gardless of  party. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  President  Nixon  today  earned 
the  respect  of  every  American  who  has 
ever  mailed  a  letter  by  the  courage  and 
scope  of  his  message  urging  total  reform 
of  the  postal  system. 

The  President  has  clearly  defined  the 
problem  of  deteriorating  service  when  he 
states: 
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me  Post  Office  Department  la  falling  tbe 
mall  user  In  terms  of  service,  faUlng  tbe  tax- 
payer in  terms  of  cost,  and  falling  the  postal 
worker  In  terms  of  truly  rewarding  employ- 
ment. 

Increasingly  I  have  received  letters 
from  postal  workers  describing  anti- 
quated and  unfair  conditions,  and  com- 
plaining that  they  must  come  begging  to 
Congress  for  additional  wages  and  bene- 
fits. It  is  little  wonder  that  the  postal 
worker  Is  demoralized.  Our  postal  sys- 
tem is  encumbered  by  obsolete  facilities 
and  equipment;  Inadequate  capital  and 
outdated  operation  practices. 

I  am  very  pleased,  therefore,  that 
President  Nixon  has  given  first  Impor- 
tance to  the  postal  workers  in  his  re- 
form. 

This  Is  a  continuation  of  the  Presi- 
dential concern  initially  demonstrated  In 
his  Executive  action  to  take  politics  out 
of  the  Post  Office.  In  his  message  to  Con- 
gress at  that  time,  the  President  stated: 

The  change  would  expand  opportunities 
for  advancement  on  the  part  of  our  present 
postal  employees.  These  are  hard-working  and 
loyal  men  and  women.  In  tbe  past,  many  of 
them  have  not  received  adequate  recogni- 
tion or  well-deserved  promotions  for  reasons 
which  have  bad  nothing  to  do  with  their 
fitness  for  higher  position  or  the  quality  of 
their  work. 

The  postal  service  is  in  danger  of  com- 
plete collapse.  Breakdowns  such  as  oc- 
curred at  the  Chicago  post  office  during 
the  Christmas  rush  of  1966  can  occur  at 
any  time. 

Postal  officials  of  both  political  parties 
have  been  appalled  at  the  condition  of 
the  postal  service.  Thirteen  years  ago, 
President  Elsenhower's  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral said: 

While  American  biulness  was  making  rapid 
progress  in  materials  handling  techniques, 
in  accounting  and  financial  practices.  In 
transportation  methods,  and  In  employee  re- 
lations, tbe  Postal  Service  has  stood  prac- 
tically still  In  Its  operating  methods. 

The  situation  went  from  bad  to  worse 
until  2  years  ago.  President  Johnson's 
Postmaster  General  said  the  Post  Office 
was  in  "a  race  with  disaster." 

The  postal  reform  bill  proposed  by 
President  Nixon  Is  a  reasonable  and  bal- 
anced approach  to  dependable  mail  serv- 
ice. It  deserves  prompt  consideration  and 
passage. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  President's 
message  on  postal  reform  concerns  itself 
with  the  four  basic  problems  of  postal 
service  In  the  United  States: 

The  problem  of  people:  The  people  who 
work  for  the  postal  system  "want  the 
kind  of  advantages  enjoyed  by  workers 
in  other  major  industries."  The  proposed 
"new  and  extensive  bargaining  rights  for 
postal  employees"  deal  directly  with  the 
needs  of  the  postal  workers. 

The  problem  of  service:  Current  postal 
service  is,  to  use  the  most  charitable 
word,  erratic.  Bond  financing  for  major 
improvements  coupled  with  overall  postal 
reform  will  improve  this  service. 

The  problem  of  organization :  The  Post 
Office  is  currently  organized  along  lines 
suitable  perhaps  to  another  age  but  not 
to  this  one.  The  removal  of  the  Post  Of- 
fice from  the  Cabinet  and  the  "creation 
of  an  independent  postal  service  wholly 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government"  are 


two  means  by  which  needed  reorganiza- 
tion will  take  place. 

The  problem  of  money:  The  Post  Of- 
fice now  costs  too  much  and  delivers  too 
Uttle  service.  The  President's  call  for  "a 
fair  and  orderly  procedure  for  changing 
postal  rates,  subject  to  Congressional  re- 
view" plus  the  efficiency  gained  by  mod- 
em business  techniques  will  make  the 
creaky,  Inadequate  high-priced  service 
a  thing  of  the  past. 

Four  problems — four  major  solutions: 
The  President  and  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral have  demonstrated  that  reason, 
commonsense,  and  courage  to  take  new 
and  bold  courses  can  breath  new  life  in- 
to a  system  even  as  far  gone  as  our  postal 
system. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  administration  has  taken 
the  initiative  in  sending  to  the  Congress 
a  bill  calling  for  needed  reform  of  the  Na- 
tion's postal  system.  I  wholeheartedly 
agree  that  the  postal  system  is  in  need  of 
a  revamping  and  I  intend  to  support  any 
reasonable  and  responsible  measure  to 
accomplish  this  end. 

In  particular,  I  believe  any  reorgani- 
zation of  the  postal  system  should  include 
means  for  adequate  financing,  improved 
employer-employee  relations,  better  sal- 
aries for  the  employees,  significantly 
greater  Job  security,  and  of  equal  impor- 
tance, a  method  for  providing  faster  and 
more  reliable  and  better  organized  postal 
service  to  the  postal  patrons  in  the 
United  States. 

It  is  my  belief  that  postal  reform  can- 
not wait  any  longer.  All  who  are  in  a 
position  to  know  agree  that  the  Post 
Office  department  presently  has  anti- 
quated procedures  which  can  only  be 
corrected  by  sweeping  organizational  re- 
form. 

I  again  commend  the  administration 
for  taking  the  first  needed  step  of  bring- 
ing the  matter  of  postal  reform  before 
the  Congress  and  I  am  hopeful  that  leg- 
islation dealing  with  this  problem  will  be 
accomplished  this  year. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon  and  Postmaster  Bloimt  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  efforts  to  provide  a 
more  efficient  postal  system  while  at  the 
same  time  protecting  the  postal  working 
men  and  women.  The  proposal  the  Presi- 
dent submitted  to  the  Congress  today  Is 
extremely  forward  thinking  and  recog- 
nizes the  needs  of  the  American  public 
for  Improved  postal  service  and  the  needs 
for  the  postal  workers  for  improved 
working  conditions. 

The  Post  Office  Department  has  a 
unique  opportunity — smd,  therefore,  a 
unique  responsibility — to  be  a  model  em- 
ployer. The  Post  Office  Department  is 
In  every  community  throughout  the  land. 
It  pervades  our  economy.  Close  to  one 
out  of  every  110  gainfully  employed  per- 
sons in  this  country  works  for  the  Post 
Office  Department.  If  each  of  these  em- 
ployees had  a  sense  of  satisfaction  and 
a  sense  of  dedication  about  his  employ- 
ment, the  benefit  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
would  be  immeasurable. 

But  Post  Office  employment  falls  woe- 
fully short  of  what  it  should  be.  Working 
conditions  are  often  deplorable.  And 
worse  than  the  frequently  archaic  and 
cramped  physical  plant  is  the  atmosphere 
of  helplessness  that  pervades  too  many 


post  offices.  When  dedicated  people  see 
about  them  conditions  which  they  can- 
not correct,  dedication  turns  to  discour- 
agement and  despair.  The  Post  Office 
is  also  faced  with  ever-increasing  diffi- 
culty in  attracting  capable  employees. 
Turnover  rates  are  startlingly  high.  Some 
of  the  reasons  for  this  are  the  inadequate 
opportunities  for  advancement  and  the 
fact  that  Congress  has  chained  the  postal 
service  to  rigid  nationwide  wage  rates. 

So  postal  reform  Is  long  overdue.  And 
I  am  delighted  by  the  clear  stated  inten- 
tion of  our  President  and  Postmaster 
General  to  change  things.  I  believe  that 
the  propx>sal  sent  to  Congress  today  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  solving  the  prob- 
lems our  postal  system  faces  and  the 
problems  faced  by  its  employees.  I  am 
happy  to  support  the  administration  in 
its  efforts  to  effect  this  much  needed 
reform. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  for  one 
have  always  agreed  with  those  who  say 
neither  snow  nor  rain  nor  heat  nor  gloom 
of  night  can  interfere  with  the  services 
provided  by  the  U.S.  Post  Office.  I  have 
agreed  because  it  seemed  obvious  to  me 
that  man  had  botched  up  postal  service 
so  much  there  was  not  anything  left  for 
meteorological  forces  to  interfere  with. 

But  what  man  has  done  in  certain 
cases,  he  can  imdo.  The  President's  call 
for  sweeping  postal  reform  is  an  historic 
and  long-awaited  call  to  action. 

His  proposed  Postal  Service  Act  of 
1969  is  the  Magna  Carta  of  the  Mail.  He 
has  shown  the  three  essential  qualities  of 
leadership,  qualities  which  have  been 
demonstrated  again  and  again  during 
these  first  few  months  of  this  adminis- 
tration. 

He  has  shown  courage — courage  to  tell 
the  truth  about  political  mismanage- 
cSent,  terrible  woriring  conditions  for 
poStH^  workers  and  the  need  for  overall 
instead  of  patchwork  reform. 

He  has  shown  imagination — Imagina- 
tion in  his  call  for  removal  of  the  Post 
Office  from  the  Cabinet,  creation  of  an 
independent  postal  service  wholly  owned 
by  the  Government,  and  collective  bar- 
gaining rights  for  postal  employees. 

He  has  shown  concern — concern  for 
p>ostal  employees,  for  the  citizens  who  use 
the  postal  services  and  for  all  Americans 
who  suffer  from  inadequate,  high-cost 
postal  services. 

The  President's  message  p>olnts  to  a 
great  day  when,  in  the  field  of  postal 
service,  all  we  will  have  to  worry  about 
is  the  weather. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
the  President's  message  on  postal  re- 
form. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


OLD    GLORY    MUST    PLY    ON    THE 
MOON  , 

iMr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


if 
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minute  ftnd  to  revlae  ftnd  extend  hla  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  BDealur.  I  join  with 
millions  ot  our  fellow  countrymen  In 
applAudlnv  the  sucoeasful  Apollo  X 
flight,  and  the  safe  return  of  our  three 
astronauts  to  the  United  States.  My 
congrratulatlons  go  out  to  our  space  pio- 
neers. Stafford,  Young,  and  Ceman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  consistently  sup- 
ported every  space  program  because  I 
sincerely  believe  the  United  States  must 
maintain  its  leadership  In  the  explora- 
tion of  outer  space  as  a  matter  vital  to 
our  national  Interest.  We  cannot  toler- 
ate space  superlortly  by  a  hostile  power. 

And  I  am  very  concerned  over  the 
reluctance  of  our  space  administration 
people  to  confirm  or  deny  to  our  citizens 
that  our  astronauts  on  reaching  the 
moon  may  not  be  authorized  to  erect 
the  U.S.  flag. 

Certainly  the  aerospace  program  is  a 
U.S.  commitment,  made  possible  only  by 
U.8.  tax  dollars.  U.S.  technology  and  the 
fearleaeaess  of  the  US.  astronauts — 
seme  of-  whom  have  given  their  lives 
In  this  cause.  To  raise  any  other  than 
the  U.S.  flag  would  be  dishonest  and  In- 
appropriate. When  our  men  land  on  the 
moon,  history  and  national  pride  de- 
mand that  Old  Olory  be  raised  there. 

I  ask  that  our  colleagues  join  In  insist- 
ing that  the  flag  of  the  United  States  be 
permanently  emplaced  on  the  moon — 
and  that  flag  be  one  flown  flrst  over  Uie 
TJ3.  Capitol. 

I  Include  a  letter  from  NASA: 
Natioitai.  AzBONAirncs  aitd 

SpACS  AOBCntlBnUTIGN, 

Waahfnifton,  D.C..  May  23. 1969. 
Hob.  JoHif  Rakick. 
Houae  of  Representativea, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dbak  Ms.  Rajuck:  We  have  received  jtiui 
Inquiry  on  belialf  of  a  coostituent,  concern- 
ing the  poaelblllty  that  the  first  astronauta 
on  the  moon  may  erect  a  United  Nations  flag. 

As  we  approach  the  time  when  we  may 
attempt  the  first  manned  landing  on  the 
moon,  we  are  giving  consideration  to  the 
symbolic  articles,  such  as  flags,  emblems,  or 
other  articles,  that  should  be  carried  on  this 
historic  mission.  Including  articles  to  be  left 
on  the  moon  to  commmemorate  the  landing 
and  those  that  might  be  taken  to  the  moon 
and  brought  back  to  earth  for  j)ermanent 
display.  Before  making  decisions  on  these 
matters,  a  careful  review  is  being  made  with- 
in NASA,  taking  account  of  the  many  sug- 
gestions received  from  outside  the  Agency. 

We  appreciate  knowing  of  your  constitu- 
ent's expression  of  concern,  and  assure  you 
that  all  viewpoints  will  be  seriously  consid- 
ered before  decisions  are  reached. 
Sincerely  yours. 

BOBXBT  F.  ALXJrDTT, 

Assistant  Administrator  for   Legislative 
Affairs. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1970 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 

that  the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  Mil  (HJl.  11612)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and 
for  oUier  purposes. 


CALL  OP  THB  HOUS8 

Mr.  WTDLER.  Blr.  ^waker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present.         

The  SPEAKER.  The  goitleman  from 
New  York  makes  the  ix>lnt  of  order  that 
a  quonmi  Is  not  present,  and  evidently 
a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

[RoU  No.  03] 


Anderson. 

Dwyer 

Price,  Tex. 

Calif. 

Edwards,  La. 

Randall 

Ashley 

Bvlns,  Tsnu. 

Rees 

Bates 

Port. 

ReUel 

BeU,  Calif. 

WUllam  D. 

Rosenthal 

Berry 

Foreman 

Roudebush 

Oallactaer 

Roybal 

Blstnlk 

Oettys 

Hand  man 

Bdand 

Ooldwater 

Scherle 

Brown.  Calif. 

Hebert 

Scheuer 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Helstoakl 

Stephens 

Barton.  Calif. 

Hollflsld 

Stratton 

CabUl 

Himt 

Stubblefleld 

Carey 

Klrwan 

Symington 

Chlsholm 

Kuykendall 

Teague,  Calif. 

Clark 

Kyi 

■niompaon,  Oa. 

CIawaon.D«l 

Latta 

■niomson.  Wis. 

Colmer 

lioClure 

Tunney 

Cony«rs 

MMdonald. 

WatU 

Corbett 

Welcker 

Martin 

Wiggins 

Cowger 

Mollohan 

Wilson,  Bob 

Cunningham 

Morton 

Wold 

de  la  Oarza 

Pike 

Toung 

Dowdy 

PoUock 

DulRkl 

PoweU 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  380 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names. 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings tmder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


MODIFYING  ELIGIBILITY  REQUIRE- 
MENTS GOVERNING  GRANT  OF 
ASSISTANCE  IN  ACQUIRING  SPE- 
CIALLY ADAPTED  HOUSING  TO 
CERTAIN  VETERANS 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  biU  (S.  408)  to 
modify  eligibility  requirements  govern- 
ing the  grant  of  assistance  In  acquiring 
specially  adapted  housing  to  Include 
loss  or  loss  of  use  of  a  lower  extremity 
and  other  service-connected  neurolog- 
ical or  orthopedic  disability  which  im- 
pairs locomotion  to  the  extent  that  a 
wheelchair  is  regularly  required,  with 
Senate  amendments  to  the  House 
amendments,  and  concur  In  the  Senate 
amendments  to  the  House  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments to  the  House  amendments,  as 
follows: 

Page  1,  line  4,  of  the  House  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  "  'tlSXWC  "  and  In- 
sert "  '•12,a00' ". 

Page  1,  strike  out  all  after  line  4  over  to 
azxl  Including  line  2  on  page  2,  of  the  House 
engrossed  amendments,  and  insert: 

"aac.  3.  Section  1811(d)  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
'$17,600'  each  place  where  It  appears  therein 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  in  each  such 
place  '•21.000'." 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  motion  that  I  have  made  will  send 


the  bill  to  the  White  House.  As  passed  by 
the  Senate,  the  measure  enlarged  the 
class  of  beneficiaries  for  paraplegic 
housing  to  Include  those  who  had  lost 
one  extremity  and  who  had  a  residual  at 
a  disease  which  preclude  loeomotlan 
without  a  wheelchair.  The  House  in 
passing  the  bill  as  reported  unanimoudy 
by  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
increased  the  amoimt  of  the  paraplegic 
grant  from  $10,000  to  $15,000.  This  grant 
had  not  been  increased  since  1948  when 
the  law  was  flrst  passed.  Since  that  time 
housing  costs  have  more  than  doubled. 
Our  committee  felt  that  we  were  acting 
in  a  conservative  and  responsible  way 
In  providing  for  a  50-percent  increase 
which  has  now  been  reduced  by  one- 
half  by  the  Senate  action.  The  House 
also  increased  the  amount  of  direct  loans 
from  $17,500  to  $25,000.  The  Senate 
amendment  reduced  It  to  $21,000.  The 
House  also  provided  loan  guarantee 
eligibility  for  those  individuals  who  live 
In  satellite  towns  and  who  wish  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Veterans'  Administration 
loan  guarantee  program.  The  Senate  ac- 
cepted that  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  concurring  in  these 
amendments  by  the  S^iate  with  con- 
siderable reluctance  in  an  effort  tx>  get  a 
bill  passed  as  promptly  as  possible.  I  feel 
that  the  action  of  the  Senate  is  imduly 
restricted  and  not  In  accordance  with 
the  economic  facts  of  life  with  which  we 
are  faced  today. 

The  Senate  made  one  other  amend- 
ment of  a  technical  nature.  The  exist- 
ing law  permitted  direct  loans  to  be 
made  in  certain  areas  where  such  action 
was  warranted  in  the  discretion  of  the 
administrator  up  to  $25,000.  The  House 
in  passing  the  bill  had  eliminated  that 
provision  because  a  general  limit  of 
$25,000  was  set.  The  Senate  has  re- 
stored this  previous  discretionary  limit 
of  $25,000  and  my  motion  would  concur 
In  that  action  also. 

The  SPEAKE31.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Teague),  and  that  Is  this.  If  all 
amendments  are  germane  to  this  bill? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  all  amend- 
ments are  germane. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

^r.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  If  the  distinguished  gentleman 
would  reply,  this  is  the  bill  that  passed 
the  House  on  the  Consent  Calendar  the 
other  day  for  the  paraplegics  and  other 
veterans,  making  those  in  our  current 
conflict  eligible,  and  also  raising  the 
housing  allowance  for  those  requiring 
special  types  of  habilltatlon. 

The  gentleman  says  the  Senate  amend- 
ments are  germane.  Do  I  also  imder- 
stand  that  they  have  reduced  the 
amounts  payable  to  these  needy  veterans 
in  either  the  paraplegic  or  multiple-am- 
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putee  categories?  Is  this  acceptable  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Weaker, 
if  the  gentleman  wlU  yield,  well,  I  do 
not  think  It  should  have  been  reduced, 
but  in  order  to  get  a  bill  through  I  did 
confer  with  the  minority  members  and 
we  reluctantly  agreed  to  the  amend- 
ments. ,       ^^     ., 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman,  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, who  has  done  so  much  for  veterans 
in  the  field  of  housing,  feel  that  in  order 
for  the  expeditious  handling  of  the  biU 
that  the  Senate  amendments,  even 
though  they  are  reduced  in  places  where 
one  feels  we  are  being  penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish,  is  more  important  than 
a  conference  with  the  other  body  where- 
in with  the  gentleman's  expertise  he 
might  work  out  this  problem  for  the 
betterment  of  the  veterans? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Yes,  I  do.  How- 
ever, our  committee  will  be  taking  up 
the  subject  of  housing  later  in  this  ses- 
sion and  I  would  like  at  this  time  for 
this  legislation  to  go  on  through. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objectloiL 

The  Senate  amendments  to  the  House 
amendments  were  concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1970 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  renew 
my  motion  that  the  House  resolve  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl.  11612) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  ofTered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN   THE   COMMrrTEE   OF   THX   WHOLI 

Accor^lingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  11612.  with 
Mr.  Wright  in  the  chair. 

•The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday,  the  Clerk  had  read 
through  line  3  on  page  26  of  the  bill. 

If  there  are  no  amendments  to  be 
offered  at  this  point,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

"The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

QEI4Ea&L   ADMnnSTRATION 
SALARIES    AND    EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  for  general 
administration  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, repairs  and  alterations,  and  other 
miscellaneous  supplies  and  expenses  not 
otherwise  provided  for  and  necessary  for  the 
practical  and  efficient  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment   of    Agriculture,    and    not    to    exceed 
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$6,000  for  employment  under  6  TT.S.O.  3109, 
$4,888,000:  Provided.  That  this  appropriation 
shall  be  reimbursed  from  appUcable  appro- 
priations for  travel  expenses  Incident  to  the 
holding  of  hearings  as  required  by  5  U.S.C. 
551-558:  Provided  further.  That  not  to  ex- 
ceed $2,600  of  thU  amount  shall  be  available 
for  official  reception  and  representetlon  ex- 
penses, not  otherwise  provided  lor,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary:  Provided  further. 
That  not  to  exceed  $250,000  of  funds  con- 
tained in  the  Working  Capital  Fund  estab- 
lished under  authority  of  Public  Law  78-129 
may  be  used  to  carry  out  responslblUtles 
under  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

AMENDMENT  OFFEBED  BT   MK.  FINDLET 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pindlet:  On 
page  30.  line  19,  strike  the  period  and  Insert 
the  following:  ":  Provided  further.  That  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  la 
amended  by  repealing  section  103(d)  (12) ." 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order  against  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  reserves  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  cot- 
ton program  contains  what  is  called  the 
snapback  provision  on  which  this  body 
heard  considerable  comment  yesterday. 
I  believe  all  are  agreed  who  are  critical 
of  the  cotton  program  that  this  is  an  un- 
desirable feature.  I  view  it  in  that  light 
myself.  ^      . 

It  was  put  in  the  program  in  order  to 
provide  a  faUback  In  the  event  that  a 
limitation  on  payment  should  subse- 
quently be  voted  by  Congress. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
strike  that  provision  from  the  law. 

I  might  add,  too,  that  even  though 
the  snapback  creates  an  element  of  un- 
certainty as  to  just  how  the  cotton  pro- 
gram would  be  carried  out,  nevertheless 
I  feel  that  it  is  possible  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  carry  out  the 
snapback  provision  in  a  manner  that 
will  stUl  be  subject  to  the  $20,000  limi- 
tation amendment  which  was  accepted 
by  the  Committee  yesterday. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  I  understand  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  niinois, 
It  would  in  effect  repeal  the  1965  snap- 
back  provision  in  the  existing  legisla- 
tion? 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Exactly. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  If  his  amend- 
ment is  not  approved,  does  the  gentle- 
man agree  with  the  figvires  that  were 
discussed  yesterday  during  the  consid- 
eraUon  of  the  appropriation  bill  that 
there  would  be  an  additional  $160  million 
cost  to  the  program  under  the  Conte 
amendment. 

Mr  FINDLEY.  I  must  respond  this 
way:  that  I  believe  it  is  conceivable  that 
the  snapback  provision  could  be  carried 
out  in  such  a  manner  as  to  Increase  costs 
of  the  program,  but  I  believe  it  is  also 
conceivable  that  the  snapback  provision, 
providing  as  It  does  a  latitude  of  choice 
and  ways  for  the  Secretary  to  go,  oould 
be  administered  in  a  manner  as  to  re- 
duce considerably  the  cost  of  the  cotton 


program  as  compared  with  the  cost  for 
1968 
I  would  ba  glad  to  elaborate  on  that. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  But  the  effort 
of  the  gentleman  at  this  time  by  his 
amendment  is  to  a  degree  an  admission 
that  it  could  be  a  greater  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers as  a  consequence  of  the  amend- 
ment which  was  agreed  to  In  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  That  is  assuming  im- 
wlse  administration.  I  do  not  accept  that 
assumption. 

Mr.  GERALD  B.  FORD.  Let  me  add 
one  other  point,  if  I  might. 

Under  the  limitation,  up  to  $20,000 
would  be  paid  hi  the  regular  way.  But  It 
Is  also  true  that  the  remainder  that 
would  be  owed  to  the  farmer  or  to  the 
farm  up  to  the  amount  previously  obli- 
gated woiild  come  from  another  fund;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  sorry.  I  must  say 
I  did  not  follow  the  gentleman's  question. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Well,  it  would 
be  agreed  imder  the  Conte  amendment 
limitation  that  any  farmer  or  farm  could 
get  up  to  $20,000. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  That  is  correct.  It 
would  establish  such  limitation. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Under  the 
snapback  provision  in  the  existing  law, 
is  it  not  true  that  further  sums  or  pay- 
ments imder  that  law  would  also  be 
paid? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  It  depends  on  the  ad- 
ministration, ilf  the  Secretary  should 
elect  to  go  with  the  authority  for  simul- 
taneous purchase  and  sale,  it  is  my  be- 
lief, and  I  have  not  had  anyone  in  the 
Department  seriously  challenge  this,  the 
Department  can  construe  simultaneous 
purchase  and  sale  as  another  form  of 
direct  payment  smd,  therefore,  subject  to 
the  limitation. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  But  the  intent 
of  the  law  when  Congress  passed  the 
snapback  provision  was  to  make  full 
pajmient.  regardless  of  any  limitation. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  That  is  correct.  But  I 
would  like  to  say  that  the  intent  of  the 
Congress  expressed  In  the  payment  limi- 
tation amendment  came  after  the  snap- 
back  was  voted  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DENNEY,  Is  it  not  true  that  with 
the  snapback  provisions  in  there  that 
the  Secretary  would  be  required  to  pay 
65  percent  of  parity;  that  is,  a  very 
minimum  up  to  90  percent? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Yes;  that  is  assuming 
he  does  not  go  by  the  simultaneous  pur- 
chase and  sale  route. 
Mr.  DENNEY.  He  has  the  other  alter- 

ri3itiV6. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  If  he  goes  by  the  simul- 
taneous purchase  and  sale  route,  it 
would  properly  be  considered  as  a  direct 
payment. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  That  is  right,  and  there 
is  no  guarantee  if  he  would  go  by  that 
route  that  your  $20,000  limitation  would 
apply  on  that  type  of  procedure;  is 
there? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Assuming  good  admm- 
istration— and  I  am  glad  to  make  that 
assumption— I  feel  that  the  $20,000  lim- 
itation would  apply.  But  I  might  also  add 
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that  tbe  rule  of  Kennaneness  does  not 
apply  in  the  other  body  and  the  Senate 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  consider 
striking  this  anapback.  It  Is  also  fair  to 
say  that  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
that  is  the  legislative  committee,  would 
take  note  of  this  limitation  on  payments 
and  very  likely  would  be  In  session  the 
very  next  morning  considering  addi- 
tional cotton  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  DENNET.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
may  proceed  for  an  additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection. 
It  la  ao  oarderad. 
There  was  no  obJectUm. 
Mr.  DENNEY.  Is  it  not  true  at  this  time 
under  present  parity  prices,  that  cotton 
support  price  is  at  43  percent  of  parity? 
Mr.  PINDLEY.  I  have  heard  that  65 
percent  of  parity  on  cotton,  1-inch  Up- 
land Middling  cotton,  is  about  30  cents 
a  poimd,   but  how  that  translates  In 
terms  of  payments,  I  am  not  quite  sure. 
-  Mr.  •  E»IfNEY.  I  think  research  will 
show  ttiat  present  price  support  is  about 
43  percent.  So  if  your  amendment  goes 
through,  we  are  definitely  faced  with  a 
minimum  of  65  percent  on  the  buy  and 
sell  procedure  which  you  originally  were 
talking  about  here.  Then  there  is  the 
question  ot  whether  or  not  there  is  a 
$20,000  limitation.  So  it  Is  conceivable 
that  this  amendment  could  cost  $160  mil- 
lion more  than  the  $300  million  that  it 
saves. 

/  If  that  happens,  then  It  is  conceivable 
'  that  the  small  farmer,  because  that  will 
come  out  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration funds,  could  lose  by  virtue  of 
this  amendment:  Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  In  this  world  where  we 
are  hopping  to  the  moon  and  back,  al- 
most anything  is  conceivable — but  I  do 
not  think  the  assumption  is  a  reasonable 
one  to  make. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Do  you  agree  that  this 
administration  has  only  had  4  months 
to  try  to  work  out  the  problem  In  this 
agricultiiral  fiasco  and  then  do  you  agree 
that  there  should  be  some  limitation  on 
some  of  these  farm  subsidy  programs, 
and  possibly  we  should  give  the  admin- 
istration time  to  get  a  bill  before  the 
Committee  on  Agricultxire  smd  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations? 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  They  have  ample  time 
between  now  and  when  the  limitation 
amendment  will  be  effective  to  come  up 
with  a  new  program  and  get  It  enacted 
by  the  Congress.  So  I  view  this  as  a  valu- 
able spur  to  the  legislative  process. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Findley  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
reservation  still  applies,  does  it  not? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  still  reserves  his  point  of 
order  against  the  amendment,  but  the 
unanimous-consent  request  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  may  be  allowed  5  ad- 
ditional minutes  finds  no  objection, 
therefore  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 


Mr.  PINDLEY.  May  I  Just  make  a  com- 
ment to  exi)ladn  in  part  why  I  have  of- 
fered the  amendment.  In  the  past  couple 
of  months  I  have  had  a  number  of  dis- 
cussions with  officials  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  as  to  the  problems  they 
might  encounter  administratively  should 
a  limitation  on  payments  be  enacted  by 
the  Congress.  They  did  express  concern 
about  the  snapback  provision,  and  I  as- 
sured them  that  if  a  limitation  amend- 
ment was  successful.  I  would  do  the  best 
I  could  to  get  a  second  amendment  ac- 
cepted by  the  House  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  eliminating  what  they  con- 
sidered to  be  a  troublesome  problem. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  This  morning 
the  Implications  of  the  so-called  Conte 
amendment  were  discussed  at  the  White 
House  with  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Hardin.  SecreUry  Hardin  stated  that  he 
felt  obligated  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  snapback  law  as  Congress  intend- 
ed, and  if  that  were  done — and  he  indi- 
cated that  it  was  their  responsibility  to 
do  so — the  Conte  amendment  would  place 
an  additional  burden  on  the  taxpayers  to 
the  extent  of  $160  million.  I  have  a  great 
deal  of  faith  in  the  integrity  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  when  he  tells  me  that  he  is  ob- 
ligated to  carry  out  the  law  which  the 
gentleman  now  wants  to  repeal,  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  which  law  wUl  cost 
$160  million  more  because  of  the  Conte 
amendment,  I  am  going  to  vote  against 
the  Conte  amendment. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Of  course,  the  gentle- 
man has  an  advantage  on  me  because  I 
was  not  present  at  that  discussion.  But 
did  the  Secretary  consider  the  alterna- 
tive which  IS  written  into  the  snapback 
provision  which  would  give  him  this 
other  course  of  actlcxi  to  take  If  he  elected 
to  do  so.  that  is,  the  simultaneous  pur- 
chase and  sale  route? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  assume  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agrlotilture.  who  liad 
one  or  more  of  his  advisers  with  him.  had 
considered  that  possibility  But  he  stated 
categorically  that  he  would  be  obligated 
to  carry  out  the  so-called  snapback  pro- 
vision of  the  existing  law,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence, the  additional  burden  to  the 
taxpayer  would  be  $160  million  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Conte  amendment. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  The  gentleman  makes  a 
very  good  argument  for  the  amendment 
I  have  now  offered.  Also  may  I  express 
the  hope  that  either  by  the  amendment 
now  before  the  House  or  by  some  sub- 
sequent action  In  the  Senate  or  other- 
wise we  can  eliminate  the  snapback 
provision? 

Mr.  LANQEW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PLNDLEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Is  it  not  true  that  this 
kind  of  demonstrates  the  folly  of  the 
amendment  we  adopted  yesterday  as  well 
as  the  one  now  proposed? 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  No,  I  think  It  clearly 
demonstrates  that  the  House  does  have  a 
means  to  put  a  spur  on  the  legislative 
process  when  there  has  been  such  a  long 


lapse  of  time  without  any  action  what- 
ever. 

Mr.  LANOEN.  What  we  are  talking 
about  Is  a  snapback  provision,  but  the 
amendment  applies  only  to  croiw  planted 
during  the  fiscal  year  1970.  None  of  those 
provisions  will  go  into  effect  imtil  after 
the  moneys  In  this  appropriation  bill  have 
long  been  expended.  So  consequently  you 
cannot  associate  the  moneys  In  this  bill 
with  the  provisions  of  the  snapback 
langiiage  which  would  i^ply  to  a  crop 
that  will  not  even  be  harvested. 

Mr.  PINDLEry.  I  must  interrupt  to  say 
that  the  moneys  provided  in  this  bill 
will  affect  the  salaries  of  those  officials 
who  would  formulate  the  programs  for 
the  1970  crops. 

Furthermore,  as  the  gentleman  very 
well  knows,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Feed  Grains  Act  there  Is  a  provision  for 
advance  payment  in  the  springtime, 
which  would  clearly  cover  this  period. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  There  is  no  provision  In 
the  appropriation  bill  for  such  payment. 
The  past  administration  recommended 
that  It  be  eliminated,  and  there  are  no 
moneys  In  the  appropriation  bill  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Is  there  anything  in  the 
statute  to  prevent  advance  payments? 

Mr.  LANGEN.  When  we  are  talking 
about  a  snapback  provision,  we  are  talk- 
ing about  a  provision  which  is  to  apply 
to  the  crops  planted  in  fiscal  1970.  which 
means  planting  after  July  1  of  this  year. 
Those  crops  will  not  become  subject  to 
any  kind  of  payment  while  these  moneys 
are  available  for  expenditure. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Can  the  gentleman 
clear  up  whether  he  Is  for  the  amend- 
ment, offering  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment,  or  Just  what? 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  just  indicated  to  the 
gentleman  that  both  this  amendment 
and  the  one  yesterday  will  not  serve  a 
proper  purpose  in  limiting  expenditures. 
Mr.  PINDLEY.  If  that  Is  true  then 
there  is  nothing  for  him  to  worry  about. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  niinois  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Hm»OATE.  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Pindley  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  an  additional  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  on  his  courage  and 
I  would  say  that  I  believe  now  there  really 
was  a  Daniel  and  he  did  go  into  the  lion's 
den. 

I  ask  the  gentleman  if  this  amend- 
ment is  similar  to  the  one  that  was  adopt- 
ed in  a  previous  Congress  and  deleted  in 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  This  amendment,  or  one 
with  the  same  effect,  was  a  part  of  the 
amendment  which  was  voted  by  the 
House  on  July  31  last  year.  Unhappily, 
imder  the  rules  appljrlng  to  appropria- 
tion bills,  such  is  subject  to  a  point  of 
order,  and  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi will,  no  doubt,  make  the  point  of 
order.  But  that  does  not  mean  we  are 
unable  to  take  some  means  of  getting 
the  snapback  provision  out  of  the  law — 
and  I  believe  we  can.  I  would  believe  the 
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Senate,  If  it  accepts  the  limitation,  will 
also  take  the  necessary  measures  to  elim- 
inate the  snapback  provision. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  reserved  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
served a  point  of  order  and  I  would  like 
to  be  heard  in  support  of  It. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  colloquy  that  has 
taken  place  has  gone  rather  far  afield. 
But  if  I  may  presume  on  the  House  a 
little  bit,  I  would  like  to  recite  a  little 
history  which  makes  it  quite  clearly  sub- 
ject to  a  point  of  order. 

I  must  again  point  out  that  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  is  a  corpora- 
tion with  all  the  rights  and  powers  of  a 
corjwration.  Yesterday  the  Chair  held — 
and  I  may  say  I  still  differ  respectfully 
with  the  point  of  view— that  this  amend- 
ment or  limitation  was  in  order  since  it 
would  apply  to  the  money  in  this  bill. 
If  that  language  should  stay,  it  means 
all  the  payments  throughout  the  country 
of  $20,000  and  under  would  be  paid  from 
the  money  in  this  bill. 

But  I.  in  turn,  will  point  out  again  the 
authority  of  the  Corporation  and  its  ob- 
ligations and  conunitments  both  under 
the  law  and  under  its  charter.  We  have 
put  this  language  in  our  report  and  it  is 
surplusage,  but  we  merely  wished  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members  condi- 
tions as  they  exist,  and  I  will  read: 

If  necessary  to  perform  tbe  functions, 
duties,  obligations  or  commitments  of  tbe 
Conunodlty  Credit  Corporation,  administra- 
tive personnel  and  others  serving  the  Cor- 
poration shall  be  paid  from  funds  on  hand 
or  from  those  funds  received  from  the  re- 
demption or  sale  of  commodities.  Such  funds 
shall  also  be  available  to  meet  program  pay- 
ments, commodity  loans,  or  other  obligations 
of  the  Corporation. 

So  as  the  matter  now  stands,  every  re- 
cipient of  a  $20,000  payment  or  less  will 
get  It  from  this  money.  Every  recipient 
of  more  than  that  should,  imder  the 
obligations  and  authority  of  the  CCC, 
get  his  money  from  the  Corporation 
from  assets  it  has  on  hand  today,  and 
its  total  assets,  including  cash  loans  out- 
standing and  commodities  it  owns, 
amounts  to  around  $5.6  billion. 

As  I  pointed  out  yesterday,  it  would 
result  in  two  sets  of  books,  and  might 
result  in  buying  computers  and  having 
extra  personnel. 

What  the  gentleman  tried  to  do  yes- 
terday and  what  the  gentleman  comes 
in  and  tries  to  do  today  is  to  repeal  other 
legislation  by  language  in  an  appro- 
priation bill.  The  gentleman  got  by 
with  a  ruling  yesterday,  and  now  he 
wants  the  rest  of  the  hog.  He  wants 
to  repeal  outright  the  basic  Farm  Act 
which  provides  the  so-called  snapback 
language,  and  this  differs  somewhat 
from  the  interpretations  of  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  This  snap- 
back  provision  says,  on  page  166  of  the 
"Compilation  of  Statutes  Relating  to 
Agriculture,"  Issued  January  1,  1969,  as 
follows: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  if.  as  a  result  of  limitations  here- 
after enacted  with  respect  to  price  support 
under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  is  un- 
able to  make  available  to  all  cooperators  the 


full  amount  of  price  support  .  .  .  price  sup- 
port to  cooperators  shall  be  made  available 
for  such  crop  ...  at  such  level  not  less  than 
65  per  centum  nor  more  than  90  per  cen- 
tum.  . . 

Sixty-five  percent  of  parity  would 
raise  the  present  price  we  guarantee  on 
loans  on  cotton  from  22-and-a-fractlon 
cents  to  30-some-odd  cents.  We  can  see 
the  eittTBi  cost  there. 

My  colleague  from  Illinois  says  that 
provision  also  says  the  Secretary  may 
purchase  the  cotton  and  resell.  It  does 
provide  that,  but  it  says  he  must  pur- 
chase at  from  65  to  90  percent  of  parity. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  this  Is  an 
outright  repeal  of  that  section  of  the 
Agricultural  Farm  Act  which  Congress 
extended  last  year.  As  such  it  is  all  leg- 
islation: not  just  a  little  legislation  on 
an  appropriation  bill.  It  is  fully  and  en- 
tirely a  repeal  of  that  part  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1968. 

For  that  reason  I  renew  my  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Very  briefiy,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  really 
cannot  insist  it  Is  not  subject  to  a  point 
of  order,  but  I  do  take  this  opportunity 
to  clarify  one  Item. 

The  gentleman  mentioned  it  author- 
ized the  Secretary  to  purchase  and  then 
to  resell.  The  expression  in  the  snap- 
back  provision  Is  simultaneous  purchase 
and  sale,  which  is  a  bit  different  from 
what  one  might  ordinarily  deduce  from 
the  words  the  gentlonan  used.  Simul- 
taneous purchase  and  sale  would  be  the 
eqiiivalent  of  a  direct  i>ayment  to  the 
farmer  Involved. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  The  language  says 
that  imder  those  circumstances  the  Sec- 
retary may  purchase  cotton  at  the  sup- 
port price  and  resell  at  a  lower  price, 
or  make  loans.  I  respectfully  submit 
that  the  section  merely  says  he  may  pur- 
chase at  the  lower  level,  which  would  be 
65  percent.  He  can  either  make  a  loan 
at  30  some-odd  cents  or  buy  at  30  some- 
odd  cents  and  then  sell  it  for  the  world 
price. 

The  reason  why  the  farmer  is  in  this 
fix  Is  we  have  him  selling  at  a  world 
price  and  paying  American  prices  for 
everything  he  uses. 

The  CHAIRMAN  'Mr.  Wright).  The 
Chair  Is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  offers  an 
amendment,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  makes  a  point  of  order 
against  the  amendment  on  the  groimd 
that  it  proposes  legislation  on  an  appro- 
priation bill. 

Obviously,  to  amend  or  repeal  the  pro- 
visions of  existing  law  would  be,  in  itself, 
legislation. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  by  its  terms  would 
amend  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  and 
would  repeal  section  103(d)  (12)  of  that 


act.  Therefore,  the  amendment  would 
constitute  legislation  on  an  appropria- 
tion bill:  and  the  point  of  order  is  sus- 
tained. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  610.  Positions  In  the  agencies  covered 
by  this  Act,  whether  financed  from  funds 
contained  In  this  Act  or  from  other  sourcee, 
may  be  filled  during  the  fiscal  year  1970  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  201  of 
Public  Law  90-364,  and  such  positions  shaU 
not  be  taken  into  consideration  in  determin- 
ing number  of  employees  under  subsection 
(a)  of  that  section  or  numbers  of  vacancies 
under  subsection  (b)  of  that  section. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MR.    EDWARDS    OP 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr.    EDWARDS    of    California.    Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California:  On  page  40,  after  line  4,  insert: 

"Sec.  511.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  shall  be  used  within  any  state  or 
county  for  any  program  or  activity  subject 
to  tttle  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
not  in  compliance  with  said  title  VI  of  the 
cmi  Rights  Act  of  1964." 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  especially  want  to  thank  the  chair- 
men of  the  full  committee  and  of  the 
subcommittee  for  their  courtesy  to  me 
and  to  my  associates  in  our  discussions 
in  the  past  week  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  there  is  some- 
thing that  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis  said  back 
in  1928  which  applies  to  the  amendment 
I  am  offering  today.  Mr.  Justice  Brsmdels 
said: 

Crime  Is  contagloiis.  If  the  Government 
becomes  a  lawbreaker.  It  breeds  contempt  for 
law;  It  invites  every  man  to  become  a  law 
unto  himself;  it  Invites  anarchy. 

Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  which 
we  passed  in  1964  is  very  specific.  It  says 
that  no  Federal  funds  shall  be  used  in 
any  Federal  agency  or  any  Federal  pro- 
gram where  there  is  racial  discrimina- 
tion. This  title  VI  directs  every  Federal 
agency  not  to  discriminate  and  says  that 
they  cannot  have  Federal  fimds  if  they  so 
do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  think  every  Mem- 
ber here  knows  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  many  years  has  been  a 
flagrant  xiolator  of  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act.  In  1965  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission wrote  a  very  complete  book  en- 
titled "Equal  Opportunity  in  Farm 
Programs."  They  have  not  been  disputed 
generally  in  their  statement  that  there 
was  widespread  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment and  generally  in  program  ad- 
ministration. I  regret  to  say  that  the 
situation  has  changed  little  recently.  On 
May  19,  just  last  week,  I  spoke  at  length 
here  in  the  House  and  included  the  de- 
tails in  the  Congressional  Record.  The 
violations  cited  by  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
incMde.  among  others: 

First,  widespread  discrimination  in 
4-H  Club  programs; 

Second,  failure  of  the  Extension  Serv- 
ice and  Farmers  Home  Administration  to 
benefit  the  black  poor  in  16  Alabama 
Counties; 

Tliird,  the  Cooperative  Extension  Serv- 
ice's racial  segregation  in  12  Alabama 
coimties  with  Negro  extension  workers 
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■ervlng  a  potential  caseload  almoet  five 
times  as  great  as  white  workers; 

Fourth,  the  granting  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  of  smaller  loans  to 
Negroes  as  compared  to  whites  in  the 
same  economic  status;  and 

Fifth,  discrimination  In  the  appoint- 
ment of  Negroes  In  the  South  by  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  and  the  Agrl- 
ctiltural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Committee. 

On  March  19,  1969,  the  new  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  the  new  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
wherein  he  set  forth  in  detail  the  dis- 
crimination that  still  exists  and  the  vio- 
lations of  title  VI  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act  that  still  exist,  as  reported  in  a  new 
staff  study  by  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion. I  placed  the  entire  letter  of  the 
Attorney  General  in  the  Record  on  that 
day.  I  mention  one  sentence  of  this  letter 
in  particular: 

Patterns  of  Tlolations  of  title  VI  and  tbe 
DepajSment  or  Agriculture's  Implementing 
-reguUllons  persist.  .  .  .  and  despite  the 
evidence  of  these  widespread  violations  of 
law  ...  I  am  not  aware  of  any  meaningful 
action  whlcb  has  been  taken  to  correct  this 
situation. 

This  is  the  Attorney  General  writing 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

On  the  same  day,  May  19,  I  wrote  a 
letter  to  Secretary  Hardin  and  asked 
what  his  plans  were  regarding  the  report 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  and  this 
letter  from  the  Attorney  General. 

I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  his 
reponse  was  quick,  it  was  heartening.  He 
gave  assurance  in  the  letter  that  the  new 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  dedicated  to 
the  elimination  of  discrimination  In  his 
department. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  today 
which  the  members  of  the  Committee 
have  heard  the  Clerk  read  is  to  help  him 
eliminate  discrimination  In  Department 
of  Agriculture  programs. 

The   CHAIRMAN.    The   time   of   the 

gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Edwards 

of  California  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 

2  additional  minutes.)     , 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mi-. 
Chairman,  my  amendment  is  similar  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  our  colleague 
(Mr.  ScHERLE)  last  week  where  college 
funds  are  cut  off  If  congressional  man- 
dates are  not  complied  with.  My  amend- 
ment would  cut  off  Federal  funds  where 
there  is  a  violation  of  Federal  law.  Title 
VI  is  as  clear  as  that. 

Ml.  Chairman,  I  am  the  first  to  admit 
that  it  is  a  restatement  of  the  existing 
law  because  it  is  precisely  what  title  VI 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  provides.  How- 
ever, I  insist  it  is  an  essential  restate- 
ment and  it  will  aid  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  ending  discrimination.  It 
will  be  a  tool  which  he  can  use  to  accom- 
plish more  easily  the  determination  he 
outlined  in  his  letter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  siiggest  to  my  col- 
leagues that  it  is  very  important  in  these 
4ays  of  unrest  and  dlssentlon  that  the 
Federal  Government  sets  the  example  for 
the  rest  of  the  country  and  complies  with 
its  own  laws  duly  passed. 

Therefore,  I  urge  bipartisan  support  of 
the  amendment. 

The   CHAIRMAN.  Hie  time  of  the 


gentleman  from  California  has  again 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  AKontsoN  of  Illinois)  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California  was  allowed  to 
proceed  for  3  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  from  California 
yield  at  this  point? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  certainly 
sympathize  with  the  objective  that  you 
are  trying  to  obtain,  that  Federal  funds, 
whether  they  be  for  these  programs  or 
for  any  other  prograkns,  not  be  applied 
In  a  discriminatory  manner. 

However,  as  the  gentleman  began  to 
explain  his  amendment  he  stated  that 
Utle  VI  is  quite  speciflc.  It  still  Is  not 
clear  to  me  after  hearing  the  explana- 
tion given  by  the  gentleman  of  his 
amendment  as  to  why  it  is  necessary, 
then,  as  the  gentleman  himself  put  it 
just  a  moment  ago,  that  we  have  a  re- 
statement in  effect  of  title  VL 

The  second  question  that  I  would  ad- 
dress to  the  gentleman  is  this:  Why  is  it 
not  possible  for  legal  action  to  be  taken 
under  title  VI  in  the  event  that  these 
programs  are  not  being  carried  out  in 
accordance  with  that  title?  Why  do  we 
have  to  restate  the  law? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  believe 
It  is  important  to  restate  the  law  here 
because  my  amendment  precludes  the  use 
of  these  speciflc  fimds  being  appropri- 
ated in  this  bill  for  programs  where 
there  are  violations  of  title  VI. 

It  highlights  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  to  the  people  running  the 
agencies  out  in  the  countryside  that  Con- 
gress means  business  insofar  as  title  VI  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  am  sure 
we  mean  business  with  regard  to  title  VI, 
as  I  believe  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
knows,  but  are  we  then  going  to  be  re- 
quired from  now  on  to  draft  a  similar 
provision  on  every  single  appropriation 
bill  indicating  that  we  meant  what  we 
said  back  in  1964?  If  that  is  the  case.  I 
believe  the  better  legislative  procedure 
would  be  to  go  back  and  amend  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  so  that  we  do  not 
have  to  repeat  this  belief  with  every 
single  appropriation  bill. 
Does  the  gentleman  agree  with  that? 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  do  not 
particularly  agree  with  my  colleague, 
because  the  violations  since  1964  in  this 
particular  area  have  lieen  so  flagrant. 
This  is  one  part  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  that  has  not  received  the  kind 
of  compliance  that  we  intended  when  we 
passed  the  bill.  So  I  believe  that  there 
can  be  a  situation  once  in  a  while  where 
Congress  reemphasizes  what  it  meant  in 
the  original  legislation. 

In  answer  to  the  second  question  asked 
by  the  gentleman,  I  would  say.  Yes, 
actions  can  be  filed,  and  the  letter  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  pointed  out  to 
me  that  he  is  employing  and  assigning 
additional  agents,  additional  employees 
and  attorneys  to  the  enforcement  areas 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  And  I 
congratulate  the  Secretary  in  this  effort. 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Again,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  let  me 


state  that  I  understand  the  objective 
sought  by  the  gentleman,  but  to  me  there 
seems  to  be  a  further  redundancy  in  the 
effort  the  gentleman  is  making,  particu- 
larly in  view  of  the  assurances  the  gen- 
tleman says  he  now  has  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  and  from  the  Attor- 
ney (3eneral. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  again 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Edwards 
of  California  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
1  additional  minute.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CaUfomla.  Let  me 
answer  the  gentleman  by  saying  that  the 
letter  of  the  Attorney  General  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  set  forth  in 
great  detail  the  violations  in  the  enforce- 
ment machinery  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture — and  I  shall  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Insert  the  letter  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  gentleman  will  have  to  obtain 
that  permission  when  the  Committee 
goes  back  into  the  House. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CaUfomla.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  shall  ask  for  that  permis- 
sion at  that  time. 

The  answer  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  me  was  not  satisfactory,  and 
it  was  not  really  responsive  to  the  sug- 
gestions made  by  the  Attorney  General 
in  that  it  merely  did  two  things:  Instead 
of  agreeing  with  any  of  the  structural 
suggestions  that  the  Attorney  General 
had  set  up,  it  gave  his  commitment  to 
the  enforcement  of  title  VI,  reempha- 
sized  his  commitment;  and,  second, 
promised  to  provide  additional  enforcing 
ofBcers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Langen,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  the  additional 
time. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Having  had  the  occa- 
sion to  view  the  amendment  quite  care- 
fully, what  puzzles  me  is  with  regard  to 
the  extent  to  which  there  might  be  ad- 
ministrative difficulties  with  the  amend- 
ment. 

While  I  am  in  complete  agreement 
with  your  objective,  I  am  wondering 
what  the  gentleman's  Intent  is.  For  in- 
stance, the  amendment  reads  that  no 
appropriations  under  this  act  shall  be 
used  within  any  State  or  coimty  for  any 
program  or  activity  subject  to  title  VI 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1984  not  In 
compliance  with  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Now  let  us  hypothetlcally  suppose  that 
it  is  determined — and  I  do  not  know  by 
what  means  it  is  going  to  be  deter- 
mined—that there  Is  a  violation  in  the 
State  extension  office,  for  instance. 

Would  this  then  deprive  the  State  of 
extension  fimds  for  the  entire  State  and 
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deprive  servicea  to  people  in  other  areaa 
of  that  State  where  possibly  there  are  no 
violations,  so  that  the  public  might  be 
the  big  loser  In  service. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  The  In- 
tent of  my  amendment  Is  not  to  deprive 
the  entire  State  or  coxmty  of  fimds.  It 
would  deprive  particular  discriminating 
programs  of  funds,  and  I  presume  that  it 
would  be  determined  in  the  usual  way  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Is  that  not  what  the 
gentleman's  amendment  says — that  no 
appropriation — no  f  xmds  appropriated  by 
this  act  shall  be  used  within  any  State? 
If  there  were  a  violation  in  the  State  of- 
fice, it  would  apply  to  the  whole  State? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  No,  the 
reason  the  words  "or  county"  were  in- 
cluded was  so  that  the  specific  objection 
that  the  gentleman  raises  could  not  be 
inferred. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Then  why  have  that 
provision — "or  activities  within  a  coun- 
ty," when  there  might  be  a  violation  in 
only  one  small  segment  thereof? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  pre- 
sume that  the  discretion  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  would  enjoy  would 
be  the  same  kind  of  discretion  that  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare enjoys  when  he  cuts  off  funds  for 
any  ijartlcular  function  in  any  of  the 
States  and  counties  of  the  United  States. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  CaUfomla  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  OIIARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
may  be  permitted  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  C:HAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chahman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  want  to  make  sure  that 
I  imderstood  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. The  gentleman  by  his  amend- 
ment does  not  propose,  as  I  understand 
it,  that  any  agrlculturf^  programs  not 
now  covered  by  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  be  covered  or  that 
any  programs  presently  covered  be  re- 
moved from  coverage:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  The 
amendment  dianges  In  no  wtiy  the  Juris- 
diction for  coverage  of  title  VI. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  believe  it  is  the  gentle- 
man's purpose,  as  expressed  in  response 
to  the  question  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  that  whether  or  not  the  amend- 
ment passes  the  approprli^  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  con- 
tinue to  be  subject  to  title  VI  of  the 
ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  That  is 
the  exact  truth.  Programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  are  still  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  title  VI  of  the  civil 
rights  bills.  They  will  still  be  subject 
whether  of  not  my  amendment  Is  ap- 
proved. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  would  agree  com- 
pletely with  that  I  think  It  Is  very  Im- 
portant that  yonr  amendment  pass  to 
emphasize  the  Department's  obligations 


but  It  should  be  made  clear  that  a  fail- 
ure to  agree  to  your  amendment  would 
In  no  way  diminish  the  present  coverage 
of  title  VI  of  the  i^vll  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 
The   (CHAIRMAN.   The   time   of   the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 
Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
gret th^t  I  am  unable  to  be  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  today  to  join  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Edwards)  ,  in  his  amend- 
ment to  the  agriculture  appropriations 
bin.  I  support  my  colleague  In  his  as- 
sertion that  no  funds  be  appropriated 
for  any  Department  of  Agriculture  pro- 
gram or  activity  that  is  unwilling  to  com- 
ply with  title  VI  of  the  1964  ClvU  Rights 
Act.  Unless  such  an  amendment  is  passed, 
I  fear  that  we  wUl  continue  to  have  major 
problems  in  the  area  of  compUance  with 
civil    rights   laws.    Without    a    buUt-ln 
measure  requiring  compUance  through 
the  withholding  of  funds  wherever  nec- 
essary, separate  funds  for  civU  rights 
enforcement  wlU  not  be  enough.  We  have 
Classed  the  time  when  the  disadvantaged 
and  dispossessed  can  be  appeased  by  good 
intentions;   Congress  must  act  now  to 
fuUy  enforce  the  clvU  rights  laws  which 
are  already  on  the  books.  Again,  I  deeply 
regret  that  I  cannot  be  here  to  support 
this  amendment  in  person,  but  I  hope 
that  the  mission  of  which  I  am  a  part 
wUl  prove  to  be  equaUy  Important  to  aU 

Americans.    

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  C^hairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentieman  from  California  (Mr.  Ed- 
wards) which  would  prevent  funds  ap- 
propriated imder  this  blU  from  being 
used  for  any  Agriculture  Department 
program  or  activity  that  is  xmwiUing  to 
comply  with  the  present  Federal  law 
as  set  forth  in  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  which  prohibits  use  of  Fed- 
eral funds  in  programs  that  discrimi- 
nate on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  creed. 
This  amendment  is  simUar  in  form  and 
purpose  to  that  approved  by  the  House 
during  consideration  of  the  appropria- 
tions biU  funding  higher  education  ac- 
tivities. The  need  for  this  amendment 
has  been  completely  documented  and 
was  set  forth  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord on  May  20,  1969,  by  the  gentieman 
from  California. 

The  inclusion  of  funds  in  this  biU  so 
the  Agriculture  Department  can  meet  its 
responsibiUty  vmder  the  CivU  Rights  Act 
of  1964,  does  not  lessen  the  need  for  this 
amendment.  On  the  contrary,  it  clearly 
indicates  the  awareness  that  there  has 
been  discrimination  practiced  in  Agri- 
culture Department  programs  and  that 
correction  is  needed. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word,  and  rise  In  sup- 
port of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CThairman,  5  years  after  the  enact- 
ment of  the  CJivll  Rights  Act  of  1964.  this 
amendment  shoiUd  not  be  necessary. 

But  shocking  as  it  may  be,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  not  enforced 
title  VI  of  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
Therefore,  the  amendment  presents  an 
opportunity  to  serve  notice  on  the  De- 
peirtment  that  it  must  Insure  that  Its  pro- 


grams are  avaUable  to  aU  our  citizens  on 
an  equal  bsisis. 

I  hope  the  House  wUl  pass  this  amend- 
ment in  that  spirit. 

Both  the  U.S.  Commission  on  ClvU 
Rights  and  the  Attorney  General  have 
recentiy  taken  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  task  for  its  faUure  to  enforce 
equal  opportunity  in  its  programs. 

A  staff  report  issued  by  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  on  hearings  held  last  year  in 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  documented  extensive 
discrimination  In  programs  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  a  16- 
coimty  area.  The  report  specifically  cited 
six  examples  of  programs  whlch^ere  l)e- 
Ing  operated  in  a  discriminatory  man- 
ner: 

First,  Cooperative  Extension  Service 
personnel  were  assigned  on  a  segregated 
basis,  with  white  staff  members  servicing 
whites,  and  black  staff  members  servicing 
only  blacks; 

Second,  the  assignment  of  five  times 
as  many  cases  to  black  Cooperative  Ex- 
tension Service  staff  members  as  to  their 
white  counterparts; 

Third,  widespread  discrimination  in 
4-H  cnubs  in  the  16-coimty  area; 

Fourth,  the  segregation  of  programs 
available  to  4-H  members,  where  the 
Commission  found  that  blacks  were  pre- 
dominantiy  being  grouped  in  the  most 
elementary  and  menial  programs,  whUe 
whites  were  receiving  training  in  more 
mechanized  farm  skills; 

Fifth,  discrimination  in  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  making  a  dis- 
proportionate amount  of  loan  funds 
avaUable  to  whites  even  though  the  black 
appUcants  were  of  approximately  the 
same  economic  status;  and 

Sixth,  discrimination  by  FHA  in  the 
types  of  loans  approved,  where  the  CivU 
Rights  Commission  found  that  64  percent 
of  the  loans  made  to  blacks  were  for  sub- 
sistence or  marginal  development,  where- 
as loans  for  rUfal  housing  and  home- 
ownership  were  available  to  whites. 

In  October  of  last  year  the  CivU  Rights 
Commission  forwarded  another  report  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  entitied 
"Mechanisms  for  Implementing  and  En- 
forcing Title  VI  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of 
1964."  In  this  report  the  Commission 
made  it  clear  to  the  Department  that  its 
title  VI  compliance  program  was  seri- 
ously defective.  It  was  understaffed,  in- 
adequately trained,  and  faUed  to  coUect 
meaningful  racial  data  to  be  used  in  eval- 
uating the  effect  of  its  programs  on  mi- 
norities. 

Then  this  spring,  on  AprU  16,  as  the 
gentieman  from  California  has  pointed 
out,  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  in  a  very  strong  letter  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  pointed  to  persist- 
ent violations  of  titie  VI  and  numerous 
deficiencies  in  the  enforcement  of  equal 
opportunity  in  the  Department's  pro- 
grams. The  Attorney  General  said  it  was 
imperative  that  the  Department  imple- 
ment effective  compUance  with  titie  VI, 
and  he  made  a  nimiber  of  recommenda- 
tions for  improving  the  program,  includ- 
ing the  replacement  of  the  present  Office 
for  CivU  Rights  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  with  an  expanded  office  for 
equal  opportunity  direcUy  responsible  to 
the  Secretary,  which  would  possess  clear- 
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cut  authority  to  affect  agency  perform- 
ance. He  also  recommended  that  racial 
data  be  collected  as  a  ba£is  for  Judging 
performance. 

The  reports  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission stnd  the  letter  from  the  Attorney 
General  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Indicate  the  clear  failure  on  the  part  of 
the  Department  to  enforce  title  VI.  which 
requires  that  funds  not  be  expended  for 
programs  in  which  there  is  discrimina- 
tion. The  recommendations  of  both  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  and  the  Attor- 
ney General,  if  implemented,  would  re- 
sult In  far  more  vigorous  enforcement  of 
title  VI.  Additional  pressure  is  needed  to 
Insure  that  the  Department  accepts 
these  recommendations  and  moves  im- 
mediately to  correct  the  deficiencies. 

By  approving  the  amendment,  which 
states  that  none  of  the  funds  being  ap- 
propriated under  this  bill  shall  be  used 
within  any  State  or  county  for  any  pro- 
gram or  activity  which  is  subject  to  title 
VI  of  such  program  or  activity  in  that 
-  Stale-or  county  is  not  in  full  compliance 
"this* House  today  can  generate  the  pres- 
sure which  is  necessary  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Time  and  again  in  past  years  clvU 
rights  statutes  enacted  by  the  Congress 
have  been  thwarted  by  the  failure  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  enforce  the  law.  Let  us 
'serve  notice  through  this  amendment 
that  we  expect  those  sUtutes  to  be  en- 
forced, and  that  we  expect  each  and 
every  administrative  agency  to  take 
vigorous  steps  to  insure  that  their  pro- 
grams are  available  on  an  equal  oppor- 
timity  basis.  Let  us  make  clear  our  own 
dissatisfaction  with  the  failure  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  bring  Its 
programs  into  compliance  with  title  VI. 
There  is  no  Justification  for  the  continu- 
ing failure  to  enforce  the  law. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  know 
the  feelings  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  and  the  gentleman  who  preceded 
him.  I  have  before  me  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  It  Is  a  very  thofough  docu- 
ment, as  many  of  you  realize,  and  goes 
far  beyond  what  I  consider  fair  play. 
But  be  that  as  it  may,  if  it  suffers  from 
anything,  it  suffers  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  so  far  reaching,  it  does  reach  every- 
thing that  has  been  described  here.  That 
general  law  applies  to  the  whole  United 
States. 

The  author  of  the  amendment,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Ed- 
wards^ .  has  said  the  Attorney  Generai 
of  the  United  States  has  stated  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  must  carry 
out  the  provisions  In  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  as  amended. 

The  gentleman  says  further  that  th€ 
present  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  ad- 
vised the  gentleman,  by  letter,  that  the 
SecreUry  means  to  see  that  all  employees 
of  the  Department  carry  out  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  as  amended,  which 
would  appear  all  the  gentleman  from 
California  should  want. 

But  let  me  point  out,  nonetheless 
whatever  our  attitudes  or  feelings,  the 
amendment  that  has  been  offered  has 
been  supported  here  by  quoting  from  a 
1965  report  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion. There  are  some  I  know  who  feel  this 


was  a  strictly  objective  report,  and  there 
are  others  who,  like  me,  feel  this  was  an 
ex  parte  hearing  and  partisan  hearing. 
But  at  any  rate  this  was  4  or  5  years 
ago.  In  1966  Congress  provided  a  special 
section  on  clvU  rights,  on  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  So,  since 
1965.  the  Department  has  had  this  special 
section  setup. 

Not  only  that,  but  also  the  letters  the 
gentleman  mentioned  were  sent  up  in 
the  last  2  or  3  weeks,  in  the  case  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Granted  that  the  Civil  Rights  Act  Is 
applicable,  and  provides  for  hearings, 
and  provides  for  remedies  and  it  provides 
who  shall  determine,  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman — and  this  will 
be  .the  latest  expression  in  civil  rights — 
does  not  show  me  who  shall  determine 
whether  anyone  Is  in  violation.  We  have 
3.600  or  3.700  counties  In  the  United 
States.  As  was  pointed  out  by  my  col- 
league on  this  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota,  if  we  have  one  little 
corner  in  a  county  in  violation,  does  that 
mean  all  the  people  In  the  State  will  be 
without  tliese  programs,  or  even  the 
entire  State? 

Another  thing,  this  provision  has  to  do 
with  all  the  funds  In  this  bill.  My  friends, 
there  are  MO  million  m  here  for  meat 
inspection.  Does  that  mean  because 
somebody — I  do  not  know  who— says 
some  little  meat  plant  in  one  comer  of 
a  big  State  Is  in  violation  of  the  act.  that 
we  will  not  have  a  dollar  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  for  Instance,  to  carry  out  the 
meat  inspection  duties?  What  Is  going 
to  happen  to  public  health? 

One  of  the  big  problems  in  this  country 
has  to  do  with  protecting  ourselves  from 
the  importation  of  diseases  and  injurious 
Insects.  We  have  provisions  for  inspection 
at  ports  of  entry  to  prevent  this.  If  some- 
body has  not  carried  out  fully  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  then  will  we  take 
away  all  those  people,  the  Inspectors 
from  the  ports,  and  then  these  diseases 
and  Insects  can  be  brought  in  and  spread 
throughout  the  United  States? 

The  point  I  make,  although  the  gentle- 
man states,  I  believe  he  restates  the  law. 
If  so  he  does  so  and  in  a  rather  dangerous 
way.  so  the  money  we  have  In  this  bill 
for  protection  of  public  health  will  be  en- 
dangered, for  Instance. 

I  hope  we  may  vote  down  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 

CONTE). 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly 
do  not  intend  to  take  the  5  minutes. 

I  understand  that  while  I  was  out  of 
the  Chamber  there  was  a  colloquy  In 
regard  to  the  cost  of  the  so-called  Conte 
amendment.  There  was  a  big  pow-wow 
or  meeting.  As  a  result  of  that,  it  was 
said  the  cotton  part  of  the  program 
would  cost  $160  million  more.  Someone 
else  who  was  in  the  same  pow-wow.  and 
who  must  have  been  smoking  a  different 
pipe,  came  out  and  said  it  would  cost 
$200  million  more. 

I  would  like  to  tell  the  House  this :  This 
is  exactly  the  same  amendment  that  was 
passed  by  the  House  last  July.  It  will  save 
the  taxpayers  $300  million. 


I  just  cannot  understand  the  bleeding 
hearts  in  this  House,  bleeding  for  the 
millionaire  farmers  and  the  big  corporate 
farmers  who  are  waxing  rich  suid  fat  and 
some  of  the  Congressmen  who  are  wax- 
ing rich  and  fat  on  this  subsidy  program. 
If  the  new  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
does  not  feel  this  amendment  is  perfect, 
if  he  feels  It  needs  perfection  and  It  needs 
amendment,  let  him  go  over  to  the  Senate 
side  and  let  him  perfect  this  amendment. 
We  take  no  pride  of  authorship.  If  he 
wants  to  straighten  out  the  amendment 
and  make  it  better  and  make  It  workable, 
I  will  be  glad  to  work  with  him. 

Mr.   PUCIN8KI.   Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCmSKI.  Is  it  not  correct  that 
under  the  gentleman's  amendment  some 
$2.7  billion  will  continue  to  be  distributed 
to  small  farmers  in  terms  of  farm  sub- 
sidles?  The  amendment  merely  deals 
with  the  $300  million  that  goes  to  some 
500  conwrate  farms.  Is  that  what  It  is? 
Mr.  CONTE.  That  Is  exactly  right— 
50  percent  of  the  farmers  receiving  farm 
subsidies  receive  less  than  $500  a  year. 
This  amendment  certainly  will  not  hurt 
the  small  farmer.  It  will  hurt  the  big 
farmer,  the  big  corporate  farmer.  Those 
are  the  ones  I  am  fighting  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

The  1967  flgiires  only  show  that  five 
producers  got  over  $1  million,  for  a  total 
of  $10.9  mllUon:  15  producers  got  be- 
tween $500,000  and  $1  million,  for  a  total 
of  $9.5  million;  388  producers  got  be- 
tween $100,000  and  one-half  milUon  dol- 
lars, for  a  total  of  $64.9  million;  1.285 
producers  got  $50,000  to  $100,000  for  a 
total  of  $84  6  million;  and  4.843  producers 
got  between  $25,000  and  $50,000,  for  a 
total  of  $161.7  million.  The  total  received 
by  all  those  receiving  $25,000  in  1967— 
6,736  producers— was  about  $331.6  mil- 
Uon. 

I  think  It  is  high  time  we  stopped  it. 
I  hope  we  will  have  a  rollcall  on  this 
amendment.  Let  us  put  them  on  record 
and  see  who  is  Interested  In  saving  money 
for  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
I  am  pleased  to  note  the  gentleman 
who  Just  spoke  in  the  well  did  not  take 
any  pride  in  his  amendment  of  yester- 
day. Had  I  been  him,  I  would  not  have 
taken  any  pride,  either.  An  amendment 
which  applies  so  poorly  to  the  problem  at 
hand  certainly  can  give  pride  to  no  one 
On  the  amendment  pending  before  the 
Committee,  I  want  to  register  an  objec- 
tion to  the  amendment  because  of  the 
difficulties  in  administering  Its  provi- 
sions. Inasmuch  as  the  civil  rights  law 
already  has  provisions  whereby  title  IV 
can  be  carried  out  it  Is  unnecessary.  The 
Secretai-y  of  Agriculture  has  indicated 
his  desire  to  enforce  the  law,  as  contained 
in  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  gentleman  who  has 
the  mike  certainly  has  a  short  memory, 
because  last  July,  on  the  same  identical 
amendment  which  I  offered,  the  gentle- 
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man  from  Minnesota  voted  "yea"  with 
me. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  agree  with  the  jjentle- 
man.  I  did  so  just  that. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  The  amendment  was 
presented  then  at  the  right  time,  the 
right  place,  and  In  the  right  order.  None 
of  them  existed  yesterday. 

Mr.  WHTTTBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  we 
have  a  vote  on  the  pending  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Edwards). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California)  there  were — ayes  45.  noes  82. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  demand  tellers.  Tellers  were 
ordered,  and  the  Chairman  appointed  as 
tellers  Mr.  Edwards  of  California  and 
Mr.  WHrrriN. 

The  CcMnmittee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes  66, 
noes  91. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 
oiTosmoN  TO  uurrATiON  on  fakm  payments 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  has  been  announced 
that  a  rollcall  will  be  sought  on  the 
Conte-Flndley  amendment. 

I  would  like  very  much  to  have  your 
attention  for  Just  a  few  moments  In  re- 
gard to  the  problem.  The  matter  has 
again  been  discussed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  this  afternoon  and 
I  would  like  to  discuss  it  briefly. 

I  want  to  say  that  the  passage  of 
the  Umitatlon-on-payment  amendment 
would  be  a  victory  for  the  Conte-Plndley 
team.  But  I  would  Insist  that  it  would  be 
a  defeat  for  the  Republican  leadership 
and  the  Democratic  leadership  and  for 
both  parties,  a  defeat  for  the  consumers, 
as  well  as  a  defeat  for  the  farmers  them- 
selves. 

Now,  let  me  give  you  some  of  the  his- 
tory with  reference  to  this  matter. 

Last  year.  Secretary  Orville  Freeman 
sent  to  Congress  a  proposal  for  a  4-year 
extension  of  the  farm  program — a  4-year 
extension. 

This  was  a  Democratic  effort  to  extend 
the  present  program  for  a  4-year  period. 
The  other  body  approved  a  4-year  ex- 
tension. The  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture did  not  like  the  4-year  proposal. 

Republicans  In  the  House  decided — 
many  of  them  did — that  If  we  had  a  4- 
year  extension,  it  would  be  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  new  administration — If  a 
Republican  President  were  elected.  The 
new  President  might  be  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity to  have  his  own  program  pre- 
sented early  to  the  new  Congress. 

When  the  vote  came  in  the  House  on 
the  limitation  on  payments  there  were 
Members  of  the  House  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  particularly  on  the  Republican 
side  of  the  aisle,  who  voted  for  the  limi- 
tation of  pasrments.  who  were  not  neces- 
sarily in  favor  of  the  limitation  on  pay- 
ments. As  a  matter  of  strategy  they  voted 
for  the  limitation  on  payments  because 
they  were  concerned  that  the  House 
conferees  would  go  to  conference  with 
the  other  body,  capitulate  on  the  1- 
year  program  and  get  a  4-year  bill  and 
bring  It  back  and  then  they  would  be 


outvoted  on  final  passage.  So,  they  made 
sure  that  the  bill  would  come  back  for 
another  vote  by  tying  onto  it  the  limita- 
tion on  payments.  This  is  what  the  true 
legislative  situation  was  last  year  when 
the  payment  limitation  was  voted  upon. 
It  Is  not  inconsistent  today  for  any  Re- 
publican or  any  Democrat  who  voted  for 
Umllatlons  last  year  to  vote  against  the 
Conte-Findley  limitation  amendment. 
The  situation  confronting  us  now  is  en- 
tirely different.  The  best  interest  of  the 
country  requires  a  vote  against  the 
amendment  for  reasons  which  the  de- 
bate on  the  issue  has  made  clear. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  new  administration 
has  not  hSKi  adequate  time  within  which 
to  make  its  presentation  to  Congress  as 
to  what  it  wants. 

In  argxiing  for  the  1-year  extension 
only,  last  year  it  was  argued,  "Give  the 
new  administration,  Republican  or  Dem- 
ocratic, a  chance  to  come  forth  with  its 
own  program."  So,  we  had  the  1-year 
extension. 

Now,  the  Secretary  says  that  he  Is 
working  on  alternate  proposals  and  he 
expects  to  present  those  alternate  pro- 
posals to  the  Congress  for  consideration 
in  due  time. 

Anyone  who  knows  anything  about 
this  House  knows  that  without  the  sup- 
port of  the  administration  we  are  not 
going  to  pass  a  general  farm  bill  and, 
therefore,  you  can  have  all  the  hearings 
you  want  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  but  the  hearings  are  going 
to  t>e  reasonably  ineffective  until  the 
Secretary  has  the  opportunity  of  pre- 
senting to  Congress  his  alternative  pro- 
posals from  which  Congress  can  make 
its  selection  with  desired  modifications. 

I  hope  the  Secretary's  recommenda- 
tion will  Include  a  preferred  alternative. 
I  do  not  know  yet,  and  he  does  not  know 
yet  what  the  final  recommendations  will 
be. 

To  vote  for  this  amendment,  which 
would  cost  more  money,  would  bring 
about  chaos  next  year.  It  would  be  im- 
fair  to  the  Secretary  and  the  farmers  of 
the  country  and  it  is  just  generally  un- 
resisonable  and  unacceptable.  Rather 
than  bring  confusion  into  the  1970  crop 
program,  we  ought  to  concentrate  on  the 
development  of  a  long-range  program  to 
take  effect  after  next  year. 

So  It  is  certainly  not  inconsistent  for 
supporters  of  the  limitation  on  pay- 
ments to  vote  against  the  limitation 
amendment.  Those  who  have  favored 
the  amendment  in  the  past  should,  un- 
der present  circumstances,  vote  against 
It  and  refuse  now  to  cripple  the  farmers 
next  year  and  put  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture in  an  untenable  position.  The 
final  approved  of  the  amendment  would 
make  less  likely  the  final  approval  of  a 
satisfactory  new  farm  bill  at  a  later  date 
by  this  Congress. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman,  and  I  believe  that  he  will 
confirm  somewhat  the  statements  I  have 
made  about  why  the  limitation  amend- 
ment was  approved  by  the  House  last 
year. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 


On  July  31,  1968, 1  voted  with  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  this  body  for 
the  $20,000  limitation.  I  am  going  to 
change  my  vote,  and  this  time  on  the 
rollcall  I  am  going  to  vote  against  the 
limitation.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
limitation  as  proposed  In  the  bill  at  the 
present  time.  If  approved,  and  If  It  be- 
comes law,  will  cost  the  taxpayers  $160 
million  more  in  fiscal  year  1970.  It  does 
not  make  sense  under  those  circum- 
stances to  vote  for  something  that  is  go- 
ing to  cost  the  taxpayers  more  hard- 
earned  tax  dollars. 

I  would  like  to  add  this:  The  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  told  us  at  a  meeting 
with  the  President  this  morning  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  will  have  a 
new  farm  program  up  to  the  Congress  in 
early  fall  of  1969,  and  in  that  legisla- 
tion they  believe  there  can  be  worked  Into 
it  some  kind  of  a  payment  limitation  that 
Is  responsible  and  constructive.  I,  there- 
fore, am  willing  to  give  the  new  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  this  fair  opportunity.  It 
would  be  far  better  to  do  It  in  a  legisla- 
tive way  rather  than  on  the  appropria- 
tion bill  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mahon 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot 
see  anything  Illogical  about  the  position 
of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan.  It 
seems  perfectly  fair  and  proper  that  all, 
of  us  wait  until  the  new  Secretary  andj 
the  Congress  have  had  a  chance  to  work 
our  will.  The  payment  situation  will  be" 
altered  after  next  year,  regardless  of 
what  we  do.  With  all  the  dissent  and  con- 
fusion and  frustration  among  the  farm- 
ers of  the  country,  to  tie  this  further 
burden  on  their  backs  and  jeopardize  the 
consumers  at  the  same  time  Is  Indefensi- 
ble. 

Summing  up.  If  the  Conte-Flndley 
limitation  becomes  the  law  we  would  have 
one  farm  program  for  the  1969  crop,  an- 
other farm  program  for  the  1970  crop, 
and  still  another  farm  program  for  the 
1971  crop.  This  would  be  intolerable. 

I  hope  that  when  the  rollcall  comes 
that,  regardless  of  our  views  on  the  long- 
range  farm  program,  we  will  give  the  new 
administration  and  the  farmers  a  fair 
deal,  as  well  as  the  consumers,  in  our 
vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  remarks  of  my  good  friend, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, but  I  remember  last  Jime  and 
July  that  we  spent  about  2  days  here  go- 
ing through  this  same  procedure,  and 
-  we  won  a  great  victory.  The  Members  of 
'this  Congress  voted  by  a  majority  of  al- 
most 70  to  limit  the  subsidy  payments  to 
$20,000  a  year  to  every  farm  operation. 

My  good  chairman  mentioned  that 
Secretary  Freeman  recommended  4  years 
of  this  bonanza,  this  $3.5  billion  bo- 
nanza. Well,  where  is  Secretary  Freeman 
now?  Evidently  the  voters  last  Novem- 
ber did  not  think  much  of  this  $3.5  bil- 
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Hoc  subsidy  eontlnuliig  for  another  4 
years. 

But  very  briefly  I  want  to  say  this:  I 
do  not  know  If  history  repeats  itself,  but 
maybe  we  wasted  time  and  energy  here 
yesterday  and  today.  Last  year  we  voted 
by  a  majority  of  70  for  a  $20,000  limit 
annual  rural  payment,  and  If  the  other 
body  supported  this  llmlUtlon  we  would 
have  saved,  I  believe,  about  $2.5  billion 
annually  for  the  taxpayers  of  this  coun- 
try. 

But  you  all  know  what  happened.  We 
went  through  2  days  of  work  and  oratory 
and  voting  for  naught — because  It  went 
over  to  the  Senate  and  something  hap- 
pened. In  order  to  prevent  that  from 
happening  again.  I  have  written  a  letter 
today  to  my  good  friend,  the  Senate  ma- 
jority leader.  Senator  Mnu  Mansikld. 
and  I  will  read  this  letter  for  the  in- 
formation of  my  colleagues: 

Mat  27,  1909. 
Seoator  Una  Mamsttklo, 
Senati  italortty  Leader, 
0^.   Seriate, 
WaafUngton,  D.C. 

Okaa  Mb.  MAjoKrrr  Lcadcb:  In  the  last 
MSBlon  of  Coagress  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives considered  the  agricultural  farm  sub- 
sidy bill  which  Involved  approximately  $3>4 
billion  dollars  annual  appropriation.  After 
extended  debate,  the  House,  In  a  recorded 
vote  of  230  to  100.  placed  a  ceUlng  upon  any 
agriculture  subsidy  payments  to  any  one 
farm  operaUon  In  the  sum  of  sacOOO.  The 
House  also  reduced  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee's request  of  a  four-year  extension  of  this 
subsidy  to  a  one- year  extension. 

The  legislation  was  then  considered  by  the 
Senate  and  the  120.000  limitation  was  re- 
jected and  a  four-year  extension  of  the  sub- 
sidy was  adopted.  The  Senate  bill  was  re- 
turned and  the  House  accepted  the  Senate 
abollshiuent  of  the  •20.000  limitation  but 
reduced  the  four-year  extension  to  one  year. 

On  yesterday,  after  extended  debate,  the 
House  again,  by  teller  vote,  restricted  this 
niral  subsidy  to  a  $20,000  UmlUtlon  to  any 
one  farm  operation.  This  legislation  will  no 
doubt  be  considered  by  your  legislative  body 
In  a  short  time. 

According  to  the  news  media  certain  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  supported  and  voted  for 
this  legislation  who  either  Individually  or 
through  their  families  have  been  recipients 
of  Government  pajrments  on  this  rural  sub- 
sidy. The  purpose  of  my  letter  Is  I  hope  that 
you  as  Majority  Leader  will  request  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  other  body  who  have  direct  or 
Indirect  financial  benefit  from  this  subsidy  to 
refrain  from  supporting  or  voting  on  this 
legislation  either  in  Committee  or  on  the 
Floor  of  the  Senate.  I  have  not  heard  of  any 
Members  of  the  House  voting  pro  or  con  on 
this  legislation  who  personally,  or  their  fami- 
lies, have  had  a  direct  or  Indirect  interest  In 
this  subsidy. 

I  do  think  that  the  highest  ethics  should 
maintain  in  both  of  our  NaUonal  legislative 
bodies.  Some  Senators,  according  to  the  news 
media  are  insisting  on  the  highest  of  ethics 
•nd  the  elimination  of  conflict  of  interest  by 
our  United  States  Supreme  Court  Members 
and  same  should  apply  to  all  departments  of 
our  Federal  Government. 
With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Rat  J.  Maooxm. 
Member  of  Congreu. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  want  to  make  a  similar 
observation.  The  amendment  I  of- 
fered on  the  last  agriculture  billln  IMS 


passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  230  to  160. 
It  went  over  to  the  other  body  and  the 
amendment  was  knocked  out.  Then  it 
went  to  conference  and  by  an  unusual 
procedure,  the  same  people  who  are  buck- 
ing us  today  allowed  the  other  body  to 
take  the  papers.  That  is  a  very  unusual 
procedure.  Usually  the  papers  came  back 
to  the  House.  But  they  allowed  the  other 
body  to  take  the  papers. 

They  voted  against  it.  So  we  did  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  vote  again  on 
the  amendment  that  was  adopted  by  the 
House — it  was  either  voting  the  bill  up 
or  down. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose 
the  Pindley-Conte  amendment.  I  do  not 
oppose  a  ceiling  on  farm  payments.  I  sim- 
ply feel  that  this  proposal,  as  brought 
out  on  the  floor  today,  requires  more  time 
to  study  and  that  it  should  be  co- 
ordinated with  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Furthermore,  I  am  not  con- 
vinced that  the  Findley  amendment  is 
economically  feasible.  Although  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pikdlkt)  has 
Introduced  flgures  into  the  Record  show- 
ing that  the  limitation  of  subsidies  at 
$20,000  would  save  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment about  $518  million,  if  the  1965  Agri- 
culture Act  Is  not  extended  and  a  new  act 
is  not  enacted  by  this  Congress,  there 
will  be  a  snapback  to  a  section  of  a  previ- 
ous act.  This  section  provides  that  the 
Secretary  shall  establish  the  support 
price  for  cotton  between  65  percent  and 
90  percent  of  parity.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  savings  under  the  Findley  amend- 
ment would  be  offset  In  a  couple  of  years 
by  a  growing  deficit  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  About  80  percent  of 
the  farmers  effected  would  be  cotton 
growers. 

The  snapback  provisions  would  re- 
quire support  prices  for  cotton  supple- 
ment between  65  percent  and  90 'percent 
of  parity,  thereby  taking  money  from  the 
Agriculture  Department  budget  that 
could  help  the  small  farmer.  Therefore,  it 
is  my  position  that  a  vote  in  favor  of  this 
amendment  at  this  time  would  be  a  vote 
that  could  seriously  harm  the  small 
farmers  in  the  Midwest. 

Advocates  of  the  amendment  have  in- 
dicated that  it  would  save  up  to  $300 
million.  This  estimate  was  made  by 
former  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
John  Schnittker.  The  Schnlttker  state- 
ment assumes  that  the  limitations  would 
be  completely  effective  and  that  there 
would  be  no  evasion.  The  Schnlttker 
statement  ignores  the  fact  that  there  is. 
on  the  books,  a  snapback  arrangement 
for  cotton  that  would  completely  negate 
the  ntent  of  the  amendment. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  now 
estimates,  because  of  dividing  farms,  that 
limitations  on  payment  might  result  In 
savings  as  small  as  $25  million.  The  De- 
partment also  estimates  that  the  buy- 
and-sell-back  arrangement  into  which 
they  would  be  thrown  if  we  pass  this 
amendment  would  add  $160  million  in 
program  costs.  Much  of  the  added  cost 
would  come  from  greater  benefits  to  large 
cottongrowers.  rather  than  less.  The 
amendment  is  not  merely  ineffective  so 
far  as  payment  limitations  are  con- 
cerned, it  triggers  a  program  that  would 
greatly  increase  costs. 


So.  instead  of  saving  $300  million,  this 
amendment  would  cost  $160  million.  This 
would  make  a  total  error  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  half  a  billion  dollars.  I  give  this 
very  potent  argument  against  legislating 
on  an  appropriations  bill — that  we  might, 
here  on  the  floor,  make  an  error  totaling 
half  a  billion  dollars  without  having  had 
the  advantage  of  any  analysis,  and  with- 
out having  had  a  single  committee  hear- 
ing. 

Mr.  GOODLINa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  object  to  the  amendment  establishing 
a  $20,000  limitation  on  the  aggregate  di- 
rect payments  any  single  farmer  can  get 
under  cotton,  feed  grains,  wheat,  and 
wool. 

This  amendment  would  have  a  pro- 
found effect  on  the  supply-management 
aspects  of  our  agricultural  program; 
hence,  I — as  a  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture — feel  that  the 
Impact  of  such  an  amendment  should  be 
thoroughly  evaluated  and  measured  be- 
fore it  is  accepted.  Such  an  appraisal 
cannot  properly  be  made  here  and  at 
this  time  but  should  be  effected  through 
the  regular  committee  process. 

Another  bad  feature  of  this  amend- 
ment is  that  it  will  have  the  effect  of 
glutting  our  agricultural  markets  by 
evicting  large  producers  from  the  farm 
program.  These  large  operators  will  not 
go  out  of  farming  but  will,  instead, 
change  their  direction  and  broaden  the 
base  of  their  farm  operations.  Increasing 
their  production  to  reduce  unit  cost  of 
production.  The  result  will  be  depressed 
farm  prices  that  will  have  a  devastating 
effect  on  the  small  farmer  who,  by  his 
nature,  has  neither  the  capital  nor  the 
equipment  to  engage  in  large-scale  pro- 
duction and  to  compete  with  the  large 
operator. 

If  this  amendment  becomes  effective, 
many  cotton  farmers  will  leave  the 
present  program,  and  ultimately  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  could  be  re- 
quired to  establish  a  cotton  loan  support 
price  somewhere  between  65  percent  and 
90  percent  of  parity.  Under  this  arrange- 
ment the  cotton  price  could  snap  back 
from  the  present  21  cents  per  pound  to 
31 V4  cents  per  pound — this  higher  pay- 
ment would  be  made  on  100  percent  of 
the  producer's  cotton  production, 
whereas  the  present  payments  are  on 
only  65  percent  of  his  allotment. 

In  addition  to  those  deficits,  the  costs 
of  administering  the  farm  program  re- 
sulting from  this  amendment  would  be 
excessive,  inviting  a  loss  rather  than  a 
saving. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is  not 
sound. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chsiirman.  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  discussion  on  the  limitation  of  "sub- 
sidy" payments.  Today  I  received  a  self- 
explanatory  telegram  from  Bert  L.  Cole, 
commissioner  of  public  lands  for  the 
State  of  Washington,  which  says: 

We  oppose  any  legislation  which  would 
limit  the  wheat  certificates  that  the  State 
of  Washington,  as  a  single  producer,  could 
receive  for  its  State-owned  school  and  Insti- 
tutional land. 

Any  restrictions  or  limit  on  the  amount 
of  certificate  payment  that  the  State  of 
Washington  can  receive  from  lands  granted 
the  State  for  the  support  of  our  educatl<»ud 
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system  wlU  ImpoM  an  unreaUstte  and  In- 
equlUble  celling.  The  State  of  Washington, 
as  a  lessor,  has  478  Individual  leases  on  which 
cereal  grains  are  produced.  The  land  in  each 
of  these  leasee  represents  a  part  of  each 
lessee's  operating  farm  unit. 

In  fiscal  year  19^  the  State  of  Washington, 
on  Its  cereal  graL  leases  of  trust  lands, 
received  $206389.9  from  certificate  pay- 
ments which  wily  help  finance  our  public 
schools.  Payments  for  State-owned  land  to 
the  State  average  $436  per  lease  and  $1305 
per  lease  to  the  lessee  with  a  maximiim  pay- 
ment of  less  than  $5,000  to  any  one  lessee  for 
SUte-owned  land.  The  beneficiaries  of  In- 
come from  our  State  school  land — otir  school 
children — total  over  70,000. 

n  a  $20,000  limit  Is  placed  In  each  pro- 
ducer, the  State  would  have  to  consider  re- 
moving Its  130,000  acres  of  cereal  grain  pro- 
ducing land  from  cooperation  with  the  Fed- 
eral program.  Any  change  or  restriction  to 
limit  the  certificate  payments  will  not  orUy 
be  detrimental  to  our  school  financing,  but 
could  be  damaging  to  over  478  lessees. 

An  alternative  that  would  relieve  the  spe- 
cific problem  threatened  on  State-owned 
granted  land  here  In  Washington  would  be 
for  the  law  to  stipulate  that  a  "State"  wlU 
be  considered  a  "producer"  on  each  Indi- 
vidual lease  rather  than  a  single  "producer" 
for  all  State-leased  land  combined. 
"  B*RT  L.  Cole, 

Commiaaioner  of  Public  tands. 


As  a  consequence  and  until  the  statu- 
tory provisions  have  been  changed  to  ex- 
empt State-owned  lands  I  cannot  vote 
to  curtail  the  schools  of  my  State  by 
$208,389.12,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
long  legislative  struggle  in  my  State  to 
find   adequate   revenues   for   financing 

education.  

This  is  one  of  the  difficulties  of  trying 
to  amend  authorization  statutes  and  to 
legislate  on  an  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
although  I  am  voting  for  passage  of 
H.R.  11612,  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that 
my  support  of  the  measure  stems  from 
support  of  the  $1.5  billion  which  the  bill 
provides  for  food  programs  for  the  com- 
ing year.  As  my  colleagues  know.  I  do  not 
support  the  farm  subsidy  program  and 
have  voted  against  agricultural  appropri- 
ations in  the  past  for  that  reason.  How- 
ever, it  is  imperative  that  we  provide 
adequate  funds  to  support  food  distribu- 
tion programs  to  feed  the  hungry  people 
of  this  Nation,  and  passage  of  this  bill 
is  vital  If  we  are  to  achieve  that  goal. 

Mr.  EILBERa.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  alarm  at  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Nixon  administration,  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  now  vmder  considera- 
tion, which  would  eliminate  the  special 
milk  program  as  we  have  known  it  since 
1954.  As  you  all  know,  the  bill  calls  for  no 
appropriations  as  such  for  this  program 
and  includes  a  pittance  for  a  milk  pro- 
gram designed  to  increase  the  consump- 
tion of  milk  by  needy  youngsters. 

On  May  6  of  this  year,  as  you  all  no 
doubt  recall,  we  acted  on  a  bill  which 
provided  an  appropriations  authorization 
for  this  program  in  the  amount  of  125 
mUUon  for  the  1970  fiscal  year.  The 
record  vote  on  this  bill  was  overwhelming 
382  to  2.  When  this  legislation  was  con- 
sidered, two  amendments  were  defeated 
which  had  as  their  intent  that  this  pro- 
gram should  be  redirected  to  provide 
milk  only  for  those  needy  schoolchildren 
in  the  Nation  and  ignore  the  middle- 
income  children  who  are  participating  in 
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this  program  now  and  who  have  been 
since  1954.  I  believe  the  record  of  con- 
gressional intent  on  this  matter  Is  quite 
clear:  we  want  the  special  milk  program 
continued  as  it  has  been  operating. 

The  special  milk  program  was  designed 
to  increase  the  consumption  of   fluid 
whole  milk  by  the  children  of  America. 
To  achieve  this  end,  the  appropriations 
for  the  program  which  we  have  provided 
each  year  have  been  used  by  the  De- 
partment to  give  the  States  and,  through 
them  each  school  participating  in  the 
program,  a  reimbursement  rate  of  from 
3  to  4  cents  per  half -pint  of  milk  served. 
Figures  which  I  have  received  from  the 
department  Indicate  that  about  3  bil- 
lion half-pints   a  year   are  consumed 
under  the  program.  This  means  that 
about  24  to  26  million  children  are  now 
receiving  the  benefits  of  the  program.  In 
Philadelphia,  about  48,000  half-pints  a 
day  are  served  under  the  program  at 
prices  to  the  students  which,  because 
of  the  program,  are  from  3  to  4  cents 
below   what   the    children    would    pay 
without  the  program.  Needy  youngsters 
receive  theh:  milk  free. 

When  we  passed  the  legislation  earlier 
this  month  which  authorized  $125  million 
for  this  program  for  an  indefinite  period 
of  years,  we  were  cognizant  of  the  Nixon 
administration's  desire  to  redirect  the 
program  so  that  its  benefits  would  no 
longer  be  available  to  the  children  of 
middle-income  taxpayers  across  the 
country.  I  was  a  cosponsor  of  that  legis- 
lation and  I  lu-ge  aU  my  colleagues  to 
act  today  to  provide  the  appropriations 
for  the  program  which  we  authorized. 
The  milk  program  provides  one  of  the 
few  instances  in  which  the  middle  in- 
come taxpayer,  who  is  really  having 
a  tough  time  making  ends  meet,  gets 
some  assistance  from  his  Government. 
Without  these  appropriations,  children 
from  these  families  will  have  to  pay  at 
least  3  or  4  cents  more  for  their  milk. 
Thus,  many  will  no  longer  be  able  to  af- 
ford a  dally  milk  break. 

In  Philadelphia,  participation  in  the 
milk  program  is  offered  to  children  in 
almost  all  public  and  nonprofit  schools 
in  the  city.  This  is  not  the  case  for  the 
school  lunch,  school  breakfast,  and  other 
child  feeding  programs.  Where  there  is  a 
limch  program  in  city  schools,  the  par- 
ticipation rate  among  children  is  woeful. 
In  fact  I  think  it  is  disgraceful.  Do  you 
realize  that  the  city  of  PhUadelphla  has 
less  than  20,000  children  eating  lunch 
under  this  program  each  school  day? 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  tells  me 
that  in  schools  which  have  the  lunch 
program,  the  participation  rate  is  around 
50  percent  of  the  enrolled  children.  All 
I  can  say  is  that,  if  this  figure  Is  cor- 
rect, the  city  of  Philadelphia  must  have 
been  left  out  of  the  survey  which  arrived 
at  the  figure.  Information  which  the  De- 
partment  provided   me   Indicates   that 
overall,  the  participation  rate  in  the  pro- 
gram for  pubUc  and  nonprofit  private 
schools  In  the  city  is  only  about  8  per- 
cent—that is  right,  8  percent. 

The  Department  also  tells  me  that 
they  have  a  program  called  Operation 
Metropolitan  which  Is  designed  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  schools  which  have 
the  lunch  program  in  large  cities.  They 


tell  me  also  that  this  Operation  Metro- 
politan is  designed  to  increase  the  par- 
ticipation rate  in  blg-clty  schools.  Well, 
offhand  I  can  tell  you  that,  either  Phila- 
delphia has  not  heard  about  the  program, 
or  the  Department  has  not  heard  about 
the  problems  that  the  city  is  having  with 
the  lunch  program.  There  seems  to  be  an 
extreme  lack  of  initiative  and  coopera- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Department  in 
helping  the  city  program  get  on  Its  feet. 
I  yield  to  no  one  In  my  support  for 
programs  which  are  designed  to  aid  the 
needy  of  this  Nation.  My  record  of  xjon- 
cem  for  the  needy  is  deep-rooted.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  think  that  we  ought  to 
take  the  availability  of  low-priced  milk 
away  from  the  chUd  whose  parents  earn 
from  $6,000  to  $7,000  a  year.  These  par- 
ents are  already  having  a  tough  enough 
time  providing  for  their  family  without 
us  taking  milk  away  from  their  children 
by  redirecting  the  milk  program  so  that 
they  are  priced  out  because  the  Gtovem- 
ment  no  longer  is  interested  in  increas- 
ing   the    nutritional    well-being    of    all 
schoolchildren  through  the  program  but 
now  is  saying  in  essence,  we  don't  care 
about  the  middle  income  taxpayer  of 
this  Nation  who  Is  supporting  his  Oov- 
emment   by   paying   exhorbitant   taxes 
while  many  of  the  wealthy  get  off  tax 
free  through  loopholes  In  the  tax  struc- 
ture. I  believe,  and  I  am  sure  you  will 
all  agree,  that  the  middle  income  tax- 
payers of  America  are  in  revolt.  Cer- 
tainly my  constituents  are  up  in  arms 
about  the  amount  of  taxes  they  have  to 
pay  and  the  lack  of  return  they  are  get- 
ting on  their  money.  The  special  milk 
program  in  the  past  has  provided  these 
taxpayers  with  some  tangible  assurance 
that  the  Government  does  care  about 
them.  It  has  told  them  that  the  Govern- 
ment cares  not  only  about  the  nutri- 
tional well-being  of  the  poor  chUd  but 
also  about  their  children. 

I  remind  the  Members  that  In  1966, 
there  was  an  attempt  to  redirect  the  spe- 
cial milk  program  similar  to  but  not  on 
as  large  a  scale  as  that  attempted  by 
the  bllN^ch  we  are  now  considering. 
At  that  tiw  the  Congress  acted  and  told 
the  admlSitration  that  we  wanted  the 
program  (ciitinued  as  it  was.  I  urge  all 
my  coUeapoes  to  repeat  this  order  today 
by  restiOTig  the  funds  for  this  program 
in  the  ajmount  which  they  so  overwhelm- 
ingly supported  earlier  this  month  when 
we  authorized  expenditures  for  the  pro- 
gram of  $125  million  for  the  1970  fiscal 
year.  -   „ 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, In  the  90th  Congress  the  House,  by  a 
record  vote  of  230  to  160,  accepted  a  limi- 
tation of  $20,000  per  year  on  the  aggre- 
gate direct  payments  any  single  farmer 
could  receive  under  ASCA  programs  for 
cotton,  field  grains,  wheat,  and  wool. 
That  provision  was  dropped  in  confer- 
ence. 

With  consideration  of  the  agriculture 
appropriation  bill  in  this  Congress  we 
are  once  again  presented  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  put  some  controls  on  the  un- 
manageable giveaway  aspect  of  Federal 
farm  programs.  A  glance  at  recent  figures 
shows  that  we  are  subsidizing  million- 
aire farmers  with  Government  funds.  In 
1968  one  company  received  a  total  pay- 
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ment  of  $3,010,043.  Other  companies  re- 
ceived p«ymenta  of  $2,772,187;  $1,177.- 
320;  $7M,460,  and  $745,847.  Oozena  of 
others  received  subsidies  in  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars.  Payments  of  over 
$15,000  went  to  16,430  persons  and  totaled 
|518,50«.6«3. 

This  farm  program  as  now  carried  out 
bears  no  relationship  to  earlier  programs 
which  were  designed  to  meet  the  pressing 
problems  of  the  family  farmer.  Further- 
more, to  be  extending  a  program  that 
pays  out  well  over  $3  bUllon  in  farm  sub- 
sidles  and  benefits  large  corjxjrate  land 
holders  at  this  time  can  be  construed  as  a 
serious  breach  of  faith  with  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer.  These  Uxpayers  have  re- 
cently been  told  that  the  surUx  must  be 
extended  and  that  a  much  needed  in- 
crease In  social  security  benefits  should 
be  delayed. 

We  should  apply  the  same  scrutiny  to 
our  farm  programs  that  we  are  apply- 
ing to  our  tax  structure.  The  payment  of 
over  a  million  dollars  to  one  farmowner 
is  Just  as  unreasonable  as  allowing  22 
Amerirtihs  who  had  incomes  of  over  $1 
million  16  pay  no  Ux  at  all  In  1987. 

The  Schnittker  study  inserted  In  the 
CoKGRxssioNAL  RxcoRs  at  pages  10887 
to  10872  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  PiNDLrv)  undercuts  much  of  the 
Argument  in  favor  of  these  large  pay- 
ments. Mr.  John  A.  Schnittker.  then 
Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  con- 
cludes in  this  survey : 

Payments  to  producers  under  existing  price 
•upport  and  acreage  control  programs  for 
feed  grains,  wheat,  cotton,  wool,  and  sugar 
could  be  limited  to  around  sacooo  per  farm 
for  all  p«yment3,  or  to  tlO.OOO  per  program 
without  serloiia  adverse  effects  on  produc- 
tion or  on  the  effectiveness  of  production 
adjustment  programs. 

Budget  savings  ranging  from  4200  to 
nearly  $300  million  could  be  made  with  Um- 
lu  at  levels  examined  here  If  the  law  could 
be  administered  (Irmly. 

None  of  the  administrative  problems  are 
decisive  .  .  .  And  they  are  not  good  reasons 
for  opposing  payments  limits. 
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Mr.  PiNDLiY  has  also  brought  our  at- 
tention to  a  recent  Louisiana  State  study 
of  soybeans-cotton  competition  which 
shows  cotton  to  be  more  profitable  than 
soybeans,  even  without  payments.  This 
means  that  we  are  spending  billions  of 
taxpayers'  dollars  to  encourage  farmers 
to  cooperate  with  a  sound  farm  policy 
when  they  probably  would  do  so  in  any 
case. 

This  type  of  boondoggle  is  absurd  and 
I  do  not  think  that  the  American  tax- 
payer is  going  to  stand  still  for  it.  It  Is 
an  Insult  to  the  average  taxpayer's  in- 
telligence to  ask  hjn  to  pull  in  the  belt 
of  fiscal  restraint,  to  extend  the  surtax, 
to  cut  desparately  needed  manpower 
training  programs  to  live  on  social  secu- 
rity payments  that  dwindle  in  purchas- 
ing power  every  time  the  newest  cost  of 
living  and  consumer  price  Indexes  come 
out  and  then  to  turn  around  and  allow 
this  kind  of  subsidy  to  huge  corporate 
farms  to  exist. 

I  oppose  passage  of  this  appropriation 
for  the  present  farm  subsidy  program 
without  some  control  on  the  dollar  limit 
of  payments.  I  do  not  do  so  unmindful 
of  the  pressing  needs  of  our  American 
family  farmer. 


Many  of  us  recognize  that  the  prob- 
lems of  the  great  population  centers  are 
worsened  each  day  by  the  tremendous 
migration  of  people  from  the  farms  to 
the  cities.  I  believe  we  miist  use  the  re- 
sources of  the  Federal  Government  to 
strengthen  ind  protect  the  legitimate 
economic  interests  of  the  Americans  who 
live  and  work  in  agriculture.  However, 
I  do  not  believe  the  present  programs  are 
doing  this.  The  present  programs  are. 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  driving  the  families 
from  the  farms  and  replacing  them  with 
absentee  corporate  landholders  who  pro- 
vide neither  employment  nor  farm  prod- 
ucts in  return  for  the  expenditure  of 
biUions  of  dollars  in  Federal  fimds. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  himdreds  of 
thousands  of  tax  dollars  are  wastefully 
spent  each  year  under  the  farm  sub- 
sidy program.  I  do  not  feel  that  large 
landholders  should  reap  excessive  bene- 
fits from  this  program,  which  is  designed 
primarily  to  limit  the  supply  of  various 
farm  commodities  so  as  to  maintain  de- 
sired price  levels  and  stability.  The  evi- 
dence presented  over  the  past  2  years  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  <Mr.  Find- 
ley  )  and  other  Members  indicates  that 
some  individuals  and  institutions  are  ob- 
taining excessive  payoffs,  and  that  situa- 
tion should  be  corrected. 

To  limit  subsidy  payments  to  a  flat 
$20,000,  however,  as  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  CoNTi)  proposes,  would  prac- 
tically eliminate  Incentives  for  large 
landholders  to  limit  production,  leaving 
them  with  little  alternative  but  to  pro- 
duce as  much  as  they  can.  The  result 
would  almost  certainly  be  an  oversupply 
In  many  agricultural  markets,  destroying 
the  very  purpose  and  effectiveness  of  the 
subsidy  program. 

With  this  in  mind.  I  voted  "no"  last 
year  on  an  amendment  to  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  to  limit  subsidy  pay- 
ments to  $20,000  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Dlinois  (Mr.  FIwdlxy). 

What  needs  to  be  done  instead  is  to  cut 
back  the  subsidy  payments  received  by 
large  landholders  as  much  as  possible 
short  of  significantly  reducing  their 
willingness  to  limit  production  and  par- 
ticipate in  the  program.  A  carefully  grad- 
uated schedule  of  reduced  payments  to 
landholders  eligible  for  over  $20,000  In 
subsidies  under  the  current  program,  It 
seems  to  me,  would  end  excessive  prof- 
iteering by  large  landholders,  but  at  the 
same  time  retain  their  participation  in 
the  subsidy  program  and  thereby  insure 
its  continued  effectiveness.  Such  a  pro- 
posal was  offered  yesterday  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  fMr.  Nelsen). 
Were  the  Members  of  the  House  asked 
to  record  their  votes  on  a  proposal  for 
graduated  rediKtlons  of  subsidy  pay- 
ments above  $20,000  such  as  the  Nelsen 
proposal,  I  would  most  assuredly  vote 
for  It. 

I  have  serious  doubts  about  the  entire 
farm  subsidy  program.  Whether  the  pro- 
gram should  be  continued  even  for  an- 
other year  should  be  voted  up  or  down  In 
total  on  the  merits,  rather  than  destroy- 
ing the  effectivenesa  of  the  program  by 
a  seemingly  attractive  amendment  that 
does  not  really  confront  the  basic  issue. 


I  am  prepared  to  support  continuation  of 
the  program  for  an  additional  year.  I 
cannot,  however,  support  Its  continua- 
tion in  a  hobbled  form,  and  I  will  there- 
fore vote  'no"  on  the  Conte  amendment 
Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  express  my  very  strong 
opposition  to  any  artificial  limit  on  farm 
payments.  The  proposal  to  limit  farm 
program  payments  is  based  on  total  mis- 
conceptions of  the  program  and  has  Its 
support  in  an  appeal  to  emoUonalism 
unrelated  to  facts  or  logic. 

Farm  program  payments  are  not  re- 
lief, not  welfare,  not  something  for  noth- 
ing. In  each  case  the  farmer  who  receives 
the  payments  agrees  to  participate  In  a 
program  of  national  interest.  In  the  pro- 
gram he  agrees  to  limit  his  production 
and  divert  some  of  his  land  resources 
into  soil-conserving  crops. 

The  farmer  earns  the  payment  he  re- 
ceives by  the  value  of  what  he  puts  into 
the  program.  The  farmer  who  diverts 
100  acres  of  his  land  is  certainly  entitled 
to  a  greater  payment  than  the  farmer 
who  diverts  10  acres. 

The  sizable  diversions  of  the  large 
producers  are  what  makes  the  program 
work,  what  keeps  the  production  within 
a  manageable  quantity. 

Farms  of  today  are  becoming  larger, 
more  efficient  units  of  production.  At  th" 
same  time,  the  farmers'  investment  con 
tinues  to  grow.  The  average  capital  in- 
vestment per  farmworker  is  about  $41,- 
300.  This  Is  nearly  twice  the  average 
Investment  of  $21,900  per  industrial 
worker  in  our  country. 

Farmers,  whether  large  or  small,  have 
great  investments  of  capital  resources  in 
their  farms.  The  emotional  opposition  to 
the  farm  program  payments  shows  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  nature  of  farm- 
ing today  and  a  fundamental  miscon- 
ception of  the  purpose  of  farm  program 
payments.  The  basic  objective  of  the  pro- 
gram is  to  bring  suoply  generally  toward 
a  balance  with  demand.  This  is.  of 
course,  an  ideal,  and  in  practice  any  er- 
rors are  plotted  on  the  side  of  overpro- 
duction rather  than  underproduction. 

Rather  than  have  the  Government 
buy  large  excesses  of  farm  goods  after 
the  expenses  of  production  have  been 
added  to  the  production,  the  policy  calls 
for  reduced  payment  before  production 
and  retirement  or  diversion  of  land 
which  would  have  been  devoted  to  un- 
needed  production. 

This  program  strengthens  farm  prices 
limits  the  cost  of  the  objective  to  the  gov- 
ernment and  prevents  waste  of  resources 
in  surplus  production. 

It  Is  the  small  producer  who  benefits 
from  the  program  to  a  far  greater  degree 
than  the  large  producer.  If  the  payments 
are  Ita^ted,  the  large  producer  will  with- 
draw fhMn  the  diversion  programs  and 
scale  his  production  to  the  most  eco- 
nomically beneficial  level. 

The  result  will  be  overproductions  and 
market  instabilities  which  most  large 
producers  can  handle  but  which  will 
mean  financial  disaster  to  small  pro- 
ducers and  to  the  general  economy. 

Another  misconception  of  the  program 
is  that  the  payments  represent  a  profit  to 
the  person  receiving  It.  To  the  contrary, 
the  payments  are  far  less  than  would 
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be  received  If  the  farmer  had  engaged 
in  production.  If  the  payments  repre- 
sented a  profit,  large  producers  would 
seek  to  retire  a  maximum  amount  of 
acreage  Instead,  most  fanners  retire 
only  the  acreage  required  for  participa- 
tion In  the  program. 

Through  the  skills  of  farmers  and  the 
improved  techniques  devised  in  cooper- 
ation with  Government  and  other  seg- 
ments of  the  economy,  production  of 
farm  goods  seems  bountiful  at  this  time. 
We  must  not  be  complacent  about  this 
production  to  the  extent  that  the  effort 
of  farmers  Is  rewarded  at  less  than  de- 
serving rates. 

In  consideration  of  the  talents,  effort, 
and  capital  investment.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  neither  small  producers,  medium 
producers,  nor  large  producers  receive 
large  enough  returns.  A  limitation  on 
farm  program  payments  will  force  large 
farmers  out  of  the  farm  program.  The 
results  will  be  immediate  and  disastrous 
for  our  farm  policies  and  for  our  agri- 
cultural economy. 

I  strongly  oppose  any  limitation  on 
farm  program  payments. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  believe  I  have  any  farmers  In  my  dis- 
trict affected  in  one  way  or  another  by 
the  amendment  limiting  farm  payments 
to  $20,000.  I  know  I  have  no  farmers 
whose  payments  exceed  $25,000.  So  I 
can  approach  this  problem  with  objec- 
tivity. 

In  discussing  the  amendment  limiting 
payments  to  $20,000,  the  historical  goals 
and  the  accomplishments  of  our  farm 
program  are  relevant. 

Of  course,  price  support  has  been  de- 
signed to  stabilize  prices  and  restrict  pro- 
duction, objectives  that  are  closely  inter- 
twined. Because  we  have  an  economy  in 
which  we  do  not  direct  businessmen  or 
farmers  to  follow  one  occupation  or  an- 
other, to  produce  this  crop  or  that  crop, 
we  have  had  to  devise  monetary  Incen- 
tives to  prevent  overproduction  In  agri- 
culture. 

That  our  general  program  has  worked 
is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  produces  vastly  more  agricul- 
tural products,  and  does  It  more  effi- 
ciently, than  the  Soviet  Union,  which  na- 
tion can  plan  and  administer  its  agricul- 
tural program  directly. 

We  treat  farmers  differently  frwn  In- 
dustrialists because  of  the  imlque  na- 
ture of  agriculture.  After  the  farmer  har- 
vests his  crops,  he  is  at  the  mercy  of  the 
market.  His  product  must  be  sold  im- 
mediately; he  seldom  has  collective  bar- 
gaining strength  when  he  faces  the 
buyer:  and  he  must  often  accept  what  is 
offered.  He  is  typically  the  smallest  op- 
erator in  the  whole  chain  of  food  produc- 
tion and  marketing,  and  he  is  usually 
dealing  with  much  larger  and  more  pow- 
erful elements  in  this  chain. 

If  there  is  an  overproduction  of  a  com- 
modity the  f axmer  in  the  free  market  has 
no  choice  but  to  take  a  reduced  price  for 
his  work.  Since  the  farmer  can  never  pre- 
dict precisely  what  his  acreage  will  yield. 
It  Is  not  imcommon  for  such  surpluses 
to  exist. 

The  price  support  program  was  en- 
acted to  scMnewhat  equalize  his  bargain- 
ing situation  with  the  buyer— to  prevent 
A  glut.  "Hie  money  we  pay  for  price  sup- 


ports tends  to  make  production  more  effi- 
cient, and  this  is  to  the  ttdvantage  of  the 
consumer. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  abuses.  The 
price  support  program  should  be  over- 
hauled. The  equitable  thing  Is  to  scale 
down  large  support  payments,  as  was  at- 
tempted In  the  Nelsen  amendment.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  there  are  about 
10,000  very  large  farmers  who  received 
820,000  or  more  in  price  supports.  Be- 
cause they  are  big,  they  are  better  able  to 
ride  out  a  bad  year,  and  they  are  not  so 
much  at  the  mercy  of  the  market  as  are 
t^e  small  farmers. 

But  they  should  not  be  forced  to  oper- 
ate in  the  free  market  rather  to  partici- 
pate in  acreage  controls.  If  there  are  no 
incentives  for  them  to  participate,  know- 
ing that  the  price  of  the  product  is  pre- 
carious, the  large  farmers  would  produce 
in  great  quantHy.  Consequently,  the  price 
would  drop.  Of  course,  those  participat- 
ing in  the  program  would  be  protected 
for  a  time,  but  in  time  the  farm  program 
would  disintegrate.  I  want  reform  in  the 
agricultural  program,  but  I  do  not  want 
chaos,  and  we  should  tread  carefully  to 
avoid  jeopardizing  a  program  which  has, 
after  all,  got  the  job  done  more  efSciently 
than  in  any  other  large  country.  True, 
the  agricultural  economy  has  changed, 
but  it  has  not  changed  enough  so  that 
drastic,  insensitive  changes  are  justified. 
It  is  also  true  that  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  should  release  a  bill  that 
would  permit  extensive  reforms.  They 
could  include  something  in  the  nature  of 
the  Nelsen  amendment.  But  such  reforms 
cannot  be  accomplished  here  on  an  ap- 
propriations bill. 

The  Conte-Pindley  amendment  illus- 
trates this  fact.  Actually,  it  would  not 
reduce  the  aggregate  of  agricultural  pay- 
ments at  all.  Indeed,  it  would  increase  it. 
This  is  because  a  limitation  with  re- 
spect to  price  support  automatically  puts 
into  effect  a  snapback  provision  with 
respect  to  the  legislation  affecting  cotton. 
If  this  snapback  provision  were  put 
into  effect,  such  would  increase  expendi- 
tures for  the  upland  cotton  program 
from  $1,116,000,000  to  $1,283,000,000  for 
the  1970  crop,  Euxording  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  estimate.  This  Is  a 
net  Increase  and  takes  Into  account  any 
reductions  in  expenditures  which  would 
result  frcHn  the  proposed  $20,000  pay- 
ment limitation.  Thus,  the  Conte-Findley 
amendment  would  actually  cost  the  tax- 
payers more  money  than  would  be  the 
situation  if  it  were  not  passed. 

The  snapback  provision  is  contained 
in  section  103(d)  (12)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  Briefly  and  gen- 
erally stated,  this  provision  says  that  if 
a  payment  limitation  is  enacted  which 
prevents  cotton  producers  from  receiving 
the  full  amount  of  price  support  to  which 
they  would  otherwise  be  entitled,  price 
support  for  cotton  reverts  to  loans  or 
purch£Lses  so  that  the  payment  limitation 
is  not  applicable.  The  section  reads,  in 
part: 

Such  price  support  may  be  carried  out 
through  the  simultaneous  purchase  of  cot- 
ton at  the  support  price  therefor  and  resale 
at  a  lower  price  or  through  loans  under  which 
the  cotton  would  be  redeemable  by  p>ayment 
of  a  price  therefor  lower  than  the  amount 
of  the  loan  thereon. 


The  section  further  provides: 

Such  resale  or  redemption  price  shall  be 
such  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  pro- 
vide orderly  marketing  of  cotton  during  the 
harvest  season  and  will  retain  an  adequate 
share  of  the  world  market  for  cotton  produced 
In  the  tTnlted  States. 

If  marketing  quotas  have  not  been  dis- 
approved, the  supports  are  "through 
loans  or  purchases  at  a  level  not  less  than 
65  per  centum  nor  more  than  90  per  cen- 
tum of  the  parity  price  of  the  cotton  as 
the  Secretary  determines  appropriate." 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  recog- 
nized this  problem,  and  in  a  statement 
made  available  to  the  House  yesterday 
Secretary  Hardin  pointed  out: 

with  only  the  simple  amendment  *-hat  Is 
possible  In  connection  with  appropriation 
bills,  the  so-called  •snap-back"  provision  for 
cotton  would  come  Into  effect.  ThI  cotton 
program  would  then  become  subject  to  a 
loan-and-redemptlon  or  a  buy-and-sell-back 
arrangement  that  wotUd  Increase  costs  while 
the  large  producers  would  escape  the  Intent 
of  the  payment  limitation. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  Conte-Pindley  amendment. 
Perhaps  its  passage  would  indicate  such 
a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  House 
to  reexamine  the  entire  farm  program 
that  it  would  have  a  salutary  result.  But 
I  cannot  bring  myself  to  vote  for  an 
amendment  which  would,  itself,  have  no 
salutary  result  and  which  might  seriously 
jeopardize  the  entire  price  support  pro- 
gram. A  reexamination  of  the  entire  farm 
program  should  be  done  in  an  atmos- 
phere that  allows  us  to  retain  the  funda- 
mental goals  of  our  agricultural  policy. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to 
supplement  my  remarks  of  yesterday  in 
regard  to  the  amendment  which  pro- 
vides a  pay  limitation  for  farmers  who 
cooperate  on  farm  programs.  The  main 
issue  is  described  as  limitations  on  farm 
payments  but  this  is  not  the  real  issue. 
The  real  issue  is.  Should  we  have  farm 
programs? 

If  payment  limitations  are  prescribed 
then  farm  programs  will  be  destroyed  be- 
cause a  limit  on  Government  payments 
would  strike  at  the  very  heart  of  the  farm 
program. 

Many  people  have  some  notion  that 
a  limitation  on  payments  in  these  pro- 
grams would  somehow  eliminate  hunger 
and  poverty  in  the  ghetto. 

I  believe  that  knowledgeable  people 
generally  agree  that  farm  programs  are 
necessary  in  the  public  Interest.  Tttere 
seems  to  be  general  recognition  by  both 
Democratic  and  Republican  administra- 
tions that  farm  programs  are  necessary 
because  farmers  have  the  ability  to  out- 
produce the  market  and  if  they  are  not 
able  somehow  to  adjust  their  pi-oduc- 
tlon,  they  and  the  whole  economy  are  in 
serious  trouble.  Obviously  the  3  million 
farmers  acting  individually  carmot  do 
much  about  the  total  supply.  If  the 
farmer  takes  the  lead  in  cutting  his  own 
production  and  overall  production  stays 
high,  he  ends  up  taking  a  low  price  for 
a  small  crop.  Farm  payments  allow  Indi- 
vidual farmers  to  work  with  his  neigh- 
bors and  his  government  in  adjusting 
production  to  expected  demands  and  in 
assuring  an  adequate  supply  of  food  and 
flber. 

We  know  that  farm  income  is  not  on 
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ft  XMT  With  Donfftnn  Income  and  th»t 
more  and  more  farmers  are  leaving  the 
farm  each  year.  If  a  limit  1b  put  on  farm 
payment«,  how  then  can  we  Improve  farm 
Income?  If  we  drive  more  farmers  off  the 
farm  by  reducing  their  now  Inadequate 
Income,  are  we  not  In  effect  cutting  off 
our  noses  to  spite  our  faces?  If  the  back- 
bone of  agriculture  Is  broken,  the  net 
result  would  be  more  people  In  ghettos, 
more  poverty,  more  crowding  >t  the  city 
slums.  The  net  result  could  b«.  In  the 
long  TXin,  we  who  have  never  known  what 
It  Is  to  have  an  Inadequate  supply  of  food 
could  find  ourselves  short  of  food.  If  this 
should  result,  consumers  would  jmy  ex- 
orbitant prices  for  such  food. 

I  object  to  the  proposal  for  limiting 
farm  payments  for  many  reasons. 

First.  Limitations  on  payments  would 
be  virtually  Impossible  to  administer.  The 
people  who  direct  the  programs  In  Wash- 
ington hold  to  this  view.  Think  for  a  min- 
ute how  you  would  administer  a  payment 
limitation  where  there  Is  a  joint  or  mul- 
tljde  operation  of  a  farm.  How  would  var- 
lOM  leaatcg  and  rental  be  treated  under 
payment  limitation?  What  about  the 
farm  that  suddenly  becomes  two  or  more 
under  ownership  of  two  or  more  family 
members?  These  kinds  of  questlcms  and 
many  others  would  arise. 

Second.  A  limitation  of  farm  payments 
of  the  type  recommended  Is  not  only  un- 
workable, it  is  basically  unfair.  It  Is  dis- 
criminatory and  class  legislation  of  the 
first  degree.  Constitutional  Issues  may  be 
Involved.  Contrary  to  what  some  may 
say.  payment  limitations  would  cause  a 
switch  away  from  commodities  on  which 
payments  were  being  made  to  other  com- 
modities such  as  soybeans  and  other 
crops  as  well  as  production  of  beef  and 
hogs.  This  could  be  very  destructive  of 
the  agricultural  economy. 

Third.  The  limitation  would  not  save 
money.  The  programs  would  become 
more  expensive  to  operate,  with  the  lim- 
itation in  effect,  many  farmers  would  no 
longer  participate  In  voluntary  programs 
and  would  Increase  their  producUon 
They  might  not  be  eUglble  for  price  sup- 
port and  their  production  would  nood  the 
market.  There  would  be  a  build-up  of 
Oovemment  stocks  of  agricultural  com- 
modities resulting  in  great  program  ex- 
penditures. Furthermore,  the  provisions 
of  the  1965  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act 
under  section  402.  provide  that  in  the 
case  of  cotton,  that  if  a  limitation  is  Im- 
poeed  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
n.u«t  support  the  price  of  cotton  at  not 
less  than  65  percent  nor  more  than  90 
percent  of  the  parity  price.  This  provision 
further  provides  that  the  Secretary  may 
purchase  the  cotton  at  the  guaranteed 
price  support  level  and  reseU  the  cotton 
to  the  producers  at  a  lower  price,  presum- 
ably the  worid  market  price.  Adoption  of 
a  limitation  on  paymwits  would  put  this 
provision  into  operaUon  and  instead  of 
saving  money  would  increase  the  cost  of 
the  program  by  an  estimated  amount  of 
$160  million. 

Fourth.  Small  farms  would  be  seriously 
hurt  by  a  payment  limitation  because  of 
the  downward  pressure  on  prices.  They 
would  become  more  dependent  on  the 
loan  program  to  maintain  the  support 
price,  and  if  only  the  Uttie  farmers  got 
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into  the  proffram  they  could  give  up  all  of 
their  production  and  still  not  solve  the 
surplus  problem. 

In  the  interest  of  the  farmer  and  the 
general  public,  the  proposed  limitation 
amendment  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  COHEXAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
carefully  weighed  the  arg\m:ients  made 
during  the  consideration  of  this  bill. 

I  have  been  impressed  by  the  commit- 
tee's concern  for  the  alleviation  of  hun- 
ger. I  have  been  impressed  too  with  its 
concern  for  conservation  of  soil  and  water 
and  In  the  control  of  pesticides. 

But  I  have  been  disturbed  too  by  the 
enormous  sums  which  this  bill  provides 
for  farm  price  support.  In  my  Judgment, 
the  size  of  these  sums  Is  out  of  all  pro- 
portion with  their  social  utility,  and  in- 
dicates the  failure  of  our  present  farm 
programs. 

There  are  a  good  many  "sacred  cows" 
in  this  Agriculture  budget.  I  for  one 
will  again  withhold  support  of  this  bill 
until  these  sacrosanct  accoimts  are  more 
thoroughly  examined  and  justified  to  the 
public. 

This  bill  provides  the  staggering  sum 
of  $4,965,934,000  for  capital  replenish- 
ment of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion. This  sum  represents  money  which 
has  been  lost  by  the  Corporation  because 
it  has  supported  commodity  prices  above 
the  open  market  price. 

This  enormous  siun,  nearly  $5  billion, 
is  three  times  what  we  will  appropriate 
for  the  operations  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportimity. 

It  is  five  times  what  we  will  spend  for 
model  cities  and  urban  renewal. 

It  is  five  times  what  we  will  spend  for 
manpower  training. 

It  is  several  times  what  we  will  provide 
in  Federal  support  for  public  education. 
The  question,  among  other  obvious 
things,  is  whether  in  view  of  the  demands 
for  funds  for  education.  Job  training, 
housing,  and  antipoverty  efforts,  we 
should  be  spending  this  enormous  sum  on 
farm  price  supports.  I  think  not. 

This  bill  also  makes  available  $1,261.- 
000.000  under  the  food-for-peace  pro- 
gram. This  is  approximately  equal  to  the 
entire  foreign  aid  appropriation  for  this 
fiscal  year.  As  a  member  of  the  Appropri- 
ations Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee. 
I  know  the  value  and  need  for  foreign 
assistance.  But  I  question  whether  the 
United  States  might  not  be  better  able 
to  aid  in  the  development  of  foreign 
countries  if  we  were  to  Increase  our  tech- 
nical assistance  and  outright  cash  grants, 
rather  than  by  spending  more  than  a  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year  to  help  support  farm 
prices  and  Incidentally,  to  distribute 
some  food  overseas.  I  for  one  think  we 
might  Increase  the  benefits  of  our  foreign 
assistance  if  we  made  a  larger  allocation 
of  foreign  aid  and  a  smaller  allocation  of 
foreign  food  shipments.  In  any  event,  the 
question  quite  clearly  deserves  further 
critical  examination. 

In  sum.  the  nearly  $5  billion  In  CCC 
capital  replenishment  and  the  $1  billion 
for  Public  Law  480,  combine  to  make  the 
Agriculture  budget  the  largest  disguised 
income  transfer  program  operated  by  the 
Oovemment.  There  must  be  a  less  expen- 
sive and  more  efficient  way  to  both  help 
transfer  Income  to  needy  farmers  and  to 


maintain  a  stable  agricultural  production 
bcue. 

We  need  a  new  farm  policy.  We  need  to 
move  closer  to  the  market.  I  urge  a  no 
vote  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  two  pre- 
vious occasions,  in  the  89th  and  90th 
Congresses,  I  have  introduced  new-tirpe 
and  well -researched  comprehensive  farm 
legislation  aimed  at  soil  and  water  res- 
toration, and  the  incentive  to  accom- 
plish both.  At  a  later  date  I  plan  to  re- 
introduced my  farm  bill,  which  I  am  now 
in  the  process  of  perfecting  and  up- 
dating. 

I  mention  this  today,  because  the  de- 
bate on  the  farm  appropriation  the  past 
2  days  has  indicated  that  many  of  the 
Members  realize  that  farm  legislation 
needs  a  new  direction  and  new  ideas.  Let 
me  state  briefly  what  my  bill  will  con- 
tain: 

First.  It  will  remove  the  huge  subsidies 
paid  to  the  large  farms.  It  is  the  small 
family  farmer  on  marginal  land  who  is 
in  trouble  today,  and  being  "forced  to  the 
wall,"  from  the  farms,  and  to  the  cities 
ghettos.  My  bill  would  have  the  feature 
of  preserving  the  family  farm  by  making 
the  subsidies  more  beneficial  to  those 
with  the  greatest  need.  The  subsidies 
would  be  directed  to  restoring  soil  and 
water,  not  Idling  acres. 

Second.  Farmers  should  be  offered  a 
second  market,  that  is  they  should  have 
the  right  to  put  a  percentage  of  their 
cropland  to  the  production  of  a  suitable 
cover  crop — plowed  under  to  enrich  and 
restore  the  soil  while  preventing  waste  of 
water — with  the  Government  paying  a 
fair  price  per  dry  weight  ton,  or  sell  to 
the  consiuner  market,  the  food  and  fiber 
or  seeds  he  would  grow. 

Third.  The  farmer  would  be  able  to 
set  aside  a  designated  number  of  acres  to 
receive  continued  attention,  instead  of 
being  shunted  to  the  side,  without  the 
capacity  to  produce  in  case  of  an  emer- 
gency. The  Nation  would  in  this  way  be 
assured  a  permanent  and  ready  po- 
tential. 

Fourth.  The  emphasis  of  my  farm  leg- 
islation would  be  to  reward  the  farmer 
for  the  scientific  use  and  development  of 
his  own  resources,  in  place  of  a  payment 
for  so  many  bushels  produced.  This  would 
surely  avoid  the  "bugaboo"  of  surpluses. 
The  farmer  would  once  again  be  invited 
to  share  in  the  "free  enterprise"  system, 
which  has  been  proved  to  be  the  best 
way.  and  without  doubt,  the  most  excit- 
ing way. 

Fifth.  Thorough  samplings  with  no 
slanted  questions  reveal  the  easy  and 
voluntary  placing  of  over  60  million 
acres  In  this  program.  It  is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  all  types  of  farming— wheat, 
dairying  and  livestock,  feed  grains,  row 
crops,  and  so  forth — and  should  get  the 
combined  and  mutual  agreement  of  all 
farm  organizations. 

Recently  one  of  this  country's  out- 
standing farmers  and  my  very  good 
friend,  Gene  Polrot.  of  the  Seventh  Mis- 
souri Farm  Advisory  Council,  whose  farm 
is  near  Golden  City.  Mo.,  was  honored  by 
the  Missouri  chapter  of  Gamma  Sigma 
Delta,  the  honor  society  of  agriculture. 
In  the  program  notes  for  this  important 
occasion  was  a  section  entitled  "The  im- 
portance of  Agriculture."  This  statement 
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is  so  well  foimded  and  succinct,  that  I 
would  like  to  make  it  a  part  it  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  time: 

IKPOBTAMCK  or  AOMCUl-TtnU 

The  Importance  of  agriculture  la  apparent 
to  all  those  engaged  In  scientific  and  tech- 
nical phases  of  this  baalc  industry.  But  In 
many  nations,  people  have  not  always  held 
agriculture  In  high  regard.  The  neglect  of 
the  soil,  water,  plant,  mineral,  and  animal 
resources — has  contributed  to  the  fall  of 
civilization  and  the  pauperization  of  their 
people.  The  consequences  of  this  neglect  are 
plaguing  many  regions  and  nations  today. 

During  the  last  few  years,  the  percentage 
of  our  nation's  young  people  taking  advan- 
tage of  higher  education  has  increased 
greatly.  Unfortunately  this  increase  has  not 
been  as  great  among  our  niral  youth.  The 
vast  and  Increasing  opportunlUes  existent 
In  our  rapidly  expanding  agrlcxUtural  In- 
dustry have  not  been  well  enough  under- 
stood. 

The  Image  of  agriculture  In  America  is 
archaic — It  must  be  changed.  The  all-too- 
prevalent  views  Of  agriculture  as  a  peasant- 
type  way  of  life  must  be  supplanted,  and 
quickly.  More  and  better  ways  must  be  de- 
vised for  putting  glamour  Into  this  great  and 
basic  American  industry.  Only  thus  can 
agrlcvUture  compete  successfully  for  young 
leadership  In  this  Jet  age  of  astronauts  and 
Interplanetary  missiles.  Members  of  Gamma 
Sigma  Delta  have  an  unprecedented  oppor- 
timity and  challenge  to  Interpret  the  excit- 
ing future  of  agriculture  to  our  brightest 
young  people,  both  urban  and  rural. 

Agriculture  must  keep  pace  with  Industry 
In  the  United  States  In  all  respects.  To  pro- 
vide for  the  Nation's  welfare  and  to  meet  the 
Increasing  food  and  textile  requirements  of 
an  expanding  popuUtlon.  No  group  of  sci- 
entists, students  or  technicians  has  a  more 
Important  task  than  those  In  agrlcvUtiire. 
Qamma  Sigma  DelU  has  a  place  In  keeping 
the  Nation  conscious  of  the  Importance  of 
agriculture.  As  this  group  grows  In  strength. 
Ito  beneficial  Influence  Increases  accordingly. 
Those  honored  by  Gamma  Sigma  Delta  by 
election  to  membership  are  destined  to  lead 
In  this  advance  on  some  front.  Their  elec- 
tion Is  more  than  an  honor:  It  Is  a  chaUenge 
that  they  do  so. 

Mr.  PRICE  (rf  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  limiting  farm  pro- 
gram payments.  As  I  have  said  before,  to 
penalize  a  msm  in  America  for  Initiative, 
for  having  the  intestinal  fortitude  to  take 
a  risk  and  expand  his  operations  in  this 
coimtry — since  when  is  this  a  bad  trait? 
Anyone  who  Is  experienced  in  this  field 
knows  that  with  that  expansion  comes 
the  risk  of  investment,  the  chance  to  ex- 
pand and  to  try  to  accomplish  something, 
and  to  add  to  his  holdings.  Since  when 
should  we  penalize  a  man  for  that? 

If  we  are  going  to  have  a  farm  pro- 
gram, we  should  have  a  farm  program. 
And  if  we  are  not  going  to  have  a  fann 
program  that  our  American  farmer  can 
make  a  living  out  of,  then  we  should  start 
phasing  it  out  and  doing  it  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  supported  the  1-year 
extension  of  the  farm  bill  last  year  which 
provided  farmers  with  the  lead  time 
needed  to  make  essential  plans  for  pro- 
ducing and  marketing  crops  upon  which 
their  livelihood  depends.  At  the  same 
time  it  provided  the  necessary  interval  in 
which  this  Congress  and  this  administra- 
tion could  formulate  an  effective  farm 
program,  a  program  which  would  im- 
prove the  economic  status  of  American 
agriculture,  reverse  the  trend  from  costly 
Government  programs,  and  assure  an 


adequate    food    supply    at    reasonable 
prices. 

Today,  according  to  some  information 
I  have  500,000  to  800,000  men,  women, 
and  children  are  leaving  the  farms  a 
year.  Where  are  they  going?  They  are 
going  to  the  large  cities  and  contribut- 
ing to  the  problems  that  we  are  having 
in  the  large  cities;  100.000  of  these  men 
are  farmowners,  landowners,  p>eop]e  who 
are  going  broke.  Today  parity  is  at  73 
percent  according  to  the  new  formula- 
tion. 

This  program  under  the  past  admin- 
istration and  the  one  preceding  that, 
since  1961— has  resulted  in  a  net  In- 
crease in  farm  debt  of  $23.7  billion  while 
production  costs  have  during  the  same 
period  gone  up  by  31  percent. 

The  American  ftirmer  is  subsidizing 
the  American  consumer.  This  is  where  I 
think  the  politics  come  in.  The  American 
farmer  is  subsidizing  the  American  con- 
sumer. Ten  years  ago  the  consumer  was 
spending  25  percent  of  his  disposable  In- 
come for  food;  today  he  is  spending  17 
percent  of  his  disposable  Income  for 
food. 

This  certainly  does  not  mean  that  I 
believe  the  present  farm  program  now  in 
its  fourth  year  has  done  what  it  was  in- 
tended to  do  in  achieving  a  parity  posi- 
tion for  our  farmers  with  our  citizens  in 
industry  and  commerce. 

The  parity  ratio,  which  averaged  85 
during  the  8  years  of  the  Elisenhower  ad- 
ministration, averaged  only  74  for  1967 
and  1968  as  a  whole. 

Quite  frankly,  I  think  we  must  tell  the 
American  farmer  and  agriculture  in  this 
country  that  imtll  we  get  politics  and 
politicians  out  of  agriculture,  it  is  not 
going  to  change  one  lota. 

The  realized  net  farm  Income  in  1967 
was  down  nearly  $2  billion  from  the  year 
before — a  10-percent  cut  in  pay  for 
farmers,  while  practically  all  other  seg- 
ments of  Industry  were  enjoying  sizable 
pay  Increases  to  compensate  for  higher 
costs  and  prices.  But  the  farmer  Is 
trapped  by  &  vicious  cost-price  squeeze 
brought  on  by  the  inflationary  fiscal 
policies  of  the  past  8  years — a  $2.5  billion 
deficit  for  the  1968  fiscal  year  alone. 
What  other  Industry  or  business  can 
take  such  a  reduction? 

U.S.  News  &  World  Report  graphically 
Illustrated  the  sad  state  of  American 
agriculture  recently.  Their  report  shows 
that  agriculture  is  the  largest  of  the  12 
biggest  U.S.  industries.  Agriculture  leads 
in  assets,  spending  for  equipment,  and 
machinery,  and  in  nimiber  of  workers. 

If  farmers  had  been  adequately  paid 
for  their  production,  agriculture  would 
be  first  in  Income  and  second  in  sales — 
but  it  Is  not.  The  article  reports  that  ag- 
riculture sales  are  less  than  17  percent 
of  assets  while  the  next  11  largest  In- 
dustries have  sales  which  average  108 
percent  of  their  assets  per  year.  Most 
people  do  not  realize  how  or  how  much 
the  farm  economy  of  this  Nation  has 
been  affected  during  the  last  8  years. 
Perhaps  the  most  eloquent  illustration  of 
the  nature  and  dimensions  of  the  farm 
problem  can  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  Nation's 
farms  have  disappeared  since  1960. 
From  4  million  farm  units  then,  there 
are  now  only  3  million. 


The  movement  of  people  from  coimtry 
to  city  has  been  called  by  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Orville  Freeman,  "the  most 
massive  migration  the  world  has  ever 
known." 

Today  seven  out  of  10  citizens  live  on 
less  than  2  percent  of  the  Nation's  land, 
and  most  of  the  rest  seem  destined  to  Join 
them.  This  trend  was  never  seriously 
questioned  by  previous  generations.  The 
reason :  Those  who  went  to  the  city  found 
a  better  life.  But  now,  while  a  half -mil- 
lion rural  migrants,  many  of  them  non- 
white,  continue  to  make  the  trek  to  urban 
areas  each  year.^they  are  not  finding  a 
better  life.  Just  rWCa  and  listen  to  the 
news  of  riots  in  the  cities.  But  the  cities' 
problems  cannot  be  solved  simply  by  im- 
proving living  conditions  and  job  oppor- 
tunities in  them.  That  only  encourages 
more  poor  and  unskilled  to  come  off  the 
farms  in  search  of  work,  thus  creating  a 
treadmill  effect.  So  the  real  solution  lies 
in  the  rivltallzatlon  of  rural  America  and 
the  farm  economy  to  stop  this  senseless 
migration  and  the  continued  over- 
crowding of  our  already  problem-ridden 
cities.  And  especially  when  there  are  so 
many  advantages  now  in  our  age  of  mod- 
em commimicatlons  and  transportation 
to  living  in  smaller  communities. 

And  regardless  of  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  present  program  its  very  purpose 
is  threatened  by  proposals  to  limit  pay- 
ments to  producers.  The  operation  of  the 
program  depends  on  production  control 
and  any  limitation  of  payments  will  re- 
sult in  dire  consequences  to  both  large 
and  small  producers. 

Either  production  costs  will  soar  be- 
cause large  producers,  forced  out  of  the 
program  because  of  inadequate  incen- 
tives, will  plant  in  excess  of  program  lim- 
its or  the  smaller  farmer  will  b^  required 
to  produce  less  and  less  to  Insure  that 
total  production  will  not  add  to  surpluses 
or  the  Government  will  be  forced  to  buy 
up  the  surplus  to  stabilize  prices.  And 
increased  supplies  will  force  prices  down 
for  both  large  and  small  operators. 

Why  should  the  farmer  who  operates 
an  eflBclent  farm  and  has  been  willing  to 
assume  the  debt  and  risks  of  a  larger 
operation  be  penalized  for  trying  to  ex- 
pand and  better  himself?  Net  Income 
even  to  large  farm  operators  is  certainly 
far  below  the  average  returns  for  most 
other  business  and  industry.  Although 
the  average  American  does  not  realize 
the  real  seriousness  of  the  farm  problem, 
the  farmers  do.  Listen  to  what  one  farmer 
in  my  district  wrote — and  this  is  from 
Mr.  F.  D.  Clayton,  Box  382.  Earth,  Tex. 
He  had  a  title  for  it  too— "The  Depres- 
sion of  the  Sixties":     O 

Please  read  about  the  depression  of  the 
middle  sixties.  For  the  farmers  of  West  Texas 
this  Is  as  bad  as  the  depesslon  of  the 
thirties.  I  farmed  through  the  depression  of 
the  early  thirties,  and  I  also  farmed  In  the 
depression  of  the  middle  sixties,  the  same 
place  and  the  same  land  that  I  farmed  In 
the  thirties.  To  prove  my  point  I  offer  these 
figures: 

In  1932  a  plow  point  cost  $3.00;  in  1868 
the  same  point  costs  $9.00.  In  1932  all  cot- 
ton, without  taking  samples,  brought  4% 
cents  a  pound;  In  1967  cotton  In  this  part  of 
the  country  Is  worth  14  cents  a  pound.  That 
is  the  same  kind  of  cotton  we  sold  for  4>^ 
cents  In  1932.  Cotton  Is  about  three  times  as 
high  now  as  It  was  In  1932.  and  a  plow  point 
Is  four  times  as  high. 
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Some  say,  Ralae  better  cotton.  We  would  if 
we  could.  We  ralae  the  very  best  cotton  pos- 
sible for  this  country.  Our  sverkge  grade  of 
cotton  Is  SXJi.  Lt.  Sp.  31/33.  and  that  U 
worth  tl5.9S  In  the  loan.  However,  by  the 
time  they  get  through  taking  off  for  low 
mlcronalre.  It  la  worth  14  cents.  Not«  that 
this  Is  the  same  cotton  that  was  worth  4>4 
cents  tn  1933. 

In  1932  you  could  get  all  the  labor  you 
needed  (or  VLaS  a  day  Now  labor  costs  tia  00 
to  tlS  00  a  day.  Labor  Is  twelve  times  higher 
now.  and  cotton  Is  three  times  higher.  I  do 
not  mind  paying  high  labor  If  I  could  add  It 
on  to  my  product.  Farming,  however.  Is  the 
only  business  In  the  world  that  cannot  do 
this.  The  more  crop  a  fanner  has  the  more 
money  he  loses. 

A  piece  of  machinery  that  a  farmer  pur- 
chased six  years  ago  and  which  Is  still  in 
good  condition  will  bring  half  of  the  pur- 
chase price.  If  he  wanted  to  replace  It  to- 
day, he  would  have  to  pay  the  same  price 
tn  addition  to  giving  the  dealer  the  old  piece 
of  m.ichlnery  as  a  trade-in.  That  Is  how 
much  a  farmer's  cost  has  gone  up  In  the 
last  six  years.  The  farmers  are  going  broke 
as  fast  as  they  can.  leaving  the  farms,  and 
going  tathe  cities.  The  farm  workers  are  do- 
ing the  same  thing.  That  seems  to  b«  the 
way  the  government  wants  It  so  that  we  can 
have  more  slums. 

Tractors  are  four  to  five  times  as  high  as 
thev  were  even  In  1941.  The  same  holds  true 
with  everything  else  that  the  farmers  use  In 
order  to  produce. 

It  IS  not  the  farmer's  business  to  keep  a 
year's  supply  of  food  for  the  nation.  That  Is 
the  business  of  everyone.  Therefore.  It 
should  be  handled  as  such. 

The  last  money  farmers  made  was  back  In 
1962  or  1963.  In  my  opinion  the  Administra- 
tion Is  using  the  farmer  In  such  a  way  as  to 
cause  more  trouble  at  home  than  we  could 
ever  stop  overseas.  When  a  farmer  has  9300.- 
000  to  9400.000  invested  In  farm  business  and 
can't  mnke  a  good  living  for  his  family,  there 
Is  something  wrong  with  the  way  things  are 
being  handled.  I  do  not  believe  there  Is  a 
farmer  In  this  part  of  the  country  that  Is 
worth  as  much  money  as  he  was  two  years 
ago.  I  have  talked  with  lending  agencies,  and 
they  agree  with  me.  Unless  something  Is 
done  this  nation  Is  going  to  be  hungry  in  a 
few  years.  This  nation  was  built  on  family- 
size  business;  and  when  we  lose  that,  we 
have  lost  the  strength  of  our  nation  and 
our  freedom  as  well. 

Every  buslneas  In  the  world  that  I  know 
anything  about  has  the  right  to  add  the  cost 
of  production  on  to  the  price  of  their  prod- 
uct except  farmers;  they  have  to  take  what 
they  can  get.  The  cost  of  food  at  the  farm 
level  does  not  have  much  to  do  with  the  cost 
of  food  to  the  consumer.  This  year  I  had  a 
friend  who  farmed  three  miles  from  town 
who  had  onions  that  went  to  waste  In  the 
field  t>ecaus«  he  could  not  get  enough  for 
them  to  pay  the  harvesting  expense.  At  this 
same  time  the  stores  were  selling  onions  at 
two  pouiMls  for  29  cents.  I  know  that  we 
farmers  get  a  government  check,  and  I  also 
know  that  we  have  to  plant  a  crop  that  lows 
money  In  order  to  get  this  check.  Am  a 
result,  we  come  out  broke. 

Labor  may  think  this  Is  good  for  them; 
but  they  had  better  reconsider  because  when 
farming  gets  In  the  hands  of  a  few.  they 
can  make  you  pay  the  price  for  food  that 
they  want  you  to  pay.  Also  the  farmer  buys 
products.  Labor  produces  steel,  fertilizer, 
tractors,  trucks,  combines,  and  so  many  other 
things  that  one  does  not  think  of.  The  far- 
mer cannot  buy  them  without  the  money, 
and  this  is  golnji  to  have  iu  effect  on  labor. 

The  fanner  in  America  Is  rapidly  be- 
coming the  "forgotten  man"  of  this  gen- 
eration. He  is  not  going  to  remedy  this 
situation  by  spreading  too  thin  the  re- 
sources he  does  have  at  his  disposal.  This 


la  1960— not  1930.  Back  in  1920,  the 
fanner's  interests  were  protected  by  a 
majority  of  the  Members  of  Congress.  In 
that  year.  251  seats  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives were  occupied  by  Members 
who  represented  farm  districts — those 
with  20  percent  or  more  of  rural  farm 
population.  Those  251  seats  amounted  to 
57  percent  or  a  clear  majority  of  the  435 
Members  of  Congress.  Those  were  "the 
good  old  days"  when  you  could  afford  to 
dilute  your  strength  from  time  to  time 
and  go  separate  ways.  Those  days  have 
long  since  passed  into  history. 

By  1960, 51  Congressmen — only  12  per- 
cent of  the  total — were  farm  district  Rep- 
resentatives. 

The  1970  census  will  certainly  show  a 
further  erosion  of  farmers'  strength  in 
Congress.  According  to  tentative  esti- 
mates of  the  Census  Bureau  we  will  have 
39  district  Representatives  or  slightly  less 
than  9  percent  after  the  1970  census. 

Now,  the  crucial  question  that  faces 
today's  farmer  is:  How  best  can  I  use  the 
strength  and  the  resources  I  do  have  to 
advance  my  own  economic  well-being 
and  that  of  my  fellow  farmers? 

The  answer  as  I  see  it  is  that  the 
farmer  must  learn  what  all  minority 
groups  sooner  or  later  must  learn:  pool 
your  resources  and  speak  with  one  voice. 
So.  although  I  did  support  a  1-year  ex- 
tension to  the  present  program,  this 
Congress  must  face  up  to  the  task  and 
the  dire  necessity  of  overtiauling  this 
program  and  giving  the  farmer,  the  for- 
gotten man  of  this  generation,  a  fair 
shake  and  a  fair  share  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  abundance  of  our  economy.  He 
has  done  more  and  done  it  better  for 
the  American  consumer  and  himgry 
millions  in  other  countries  and  realized 
less  for  his  efforts  than  any  other  citi- 
zen. He  deserves  better  and  I  believe 
there  are  enough  Members  of  this  body 
and  the  Agriculture  Committee  who 
realize  that  this  country  cannot  con- 
tinue to  prosper  and  solve  the  problems 
of  Its  cities  without  first  solving  the  prob- 
lems of  agriculture  and  revitalizing  the 
agricultural  economy  of  America. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  our  farm 
program  is  basically  an  effort  to  bring 
supply  into  rough  balance  with  reason- 
able demand  for  farm  products.  Our 
farm  program  has  never  sought  to  es- 
tablish an  exact  balance;  we  have  al- 
ways felt  it  was  better  to  err  on  the 
side  of  overproduction,  and  I  am  sure 
that  this  will  always  be  our  policy.  But 
we  do  recognize  that  a  relatively  small 
overproduction  ofttlmes  results  in 
disastrous  breaks  in  price  for  our 
producers.  Typically,  a  1 -percent  over- 
production will  often  result  in  a  5-perceqt 
break  in  price. 

Some  countries  have  felt  that  it  was 
sound  for  the  Government  to  set  all 
prices.  Of  course,  when  you  fix  prices 
you  have  to  fix  wages  and  you  have  to 
fix  margins  of  profit.  We  in  the  United 
States  have  generally  felt  that  if  possi- 
ble we  should  avoid  the  complications 
of  complete  price  and  wage  controls.  I 
concur  in  that  view,  but  if  we  are  to  ask 
the  farmer  to  continue  to  produce  for 
sale  in  an  uncontrolled  market  while  he 
is  buying  the  products  of  labor  and  in- 
dustry at  completely  administered 
prices,  he  must  have  the  help  of  some 


device  which  will  at  least  reduce  un- 
needed  production. 

Our  present  land  retirement  program 
pays  the  owner  of  the  land  for  retiring 
certain  unneeded  acres  from  production. 
It  Is  much  cheaper  to  retire  these  acres 
before  any  of  the  expenses  of  making  a 
crop  are  incurred  than  it  Is  to  purchase 
and  retire  the  uimeeded  crop  after  it  is 
produced.  The  average  payment  for  re- 
tirement of  an  acre  of  corn  is  $40  while 
the  value  of  the  average  production  at 
parity  prices  is  $106.60.  When  a  farmer 
the  tenement  owner  who  sells  his  hous- 
retlres  acres  from  production,  he,  of 
course,  reduces  his  income  just  as  does 
ing  units  to  the  housing  authority  and 
just  as  does  the  landowner  who  conveys 
his  land  to  the  city  or  State  for  highway 
purposes. 

You  would  all  readily  recognize  the 
impracticability  of  limiting  payments  for 
land  needed  for  slum  clearance  or  for 
highways  to  a  figure  of  $5,000.  $10,000  or 
even  $50,000  per  owner.  Why,  then,  can 
we  not  see  the  impracticabUity  of  lim- 
iting the  amount  of  land  use  or  retire- 
ment rental  which  can  be  purciiased 
from  any  one  landowner  for  achieving 
the  needed  production  balance  in  agri- 
culture? I  see  no  difference  other  than 
that  in  the  first  case  we  are  speaking  of 
the  purchase  of  fee  simple  title  to  land, 
in  the  second  case  we  are  speaking  of 
purchasing  the  right  to  use  the  iand  for  a 
limited  period  of  time.  In  each  case,  pay- 
ments must  be  made  if  the  program  is  to 
be  effective  not  on  the  basis  of  need  of 
the  landowner  but  on  the  basis  of  the 
value  of  the  rights  transferred  to  public 
use. 

It  is  certainly  impossible  in  the  case  of 
most  commodlUes  to  achieve  any  effec- 
Uve  balance  simply  by  the  removal  of 
small  holdings  from  producUon,  and  the 
very  effort  to  confine  the  bulk  of  this 
removal  to  small  holdings  would  be 
destructive  of  those  very  small  farmers 
we  would  all  like  to  protect.  Suppose  we 
want  to  remove  1,000  acres  of  wheat 
cotton,  or  corn  from  production.  Is  the 
farmer  who  is  planting  only  lo  acres  of 
the  commodity  better  served  when  we 
take  the  entire  1.000  acres  from  one 
larger  farmer  or  when  we  take  the  entire 
holdings  of  100  10-acre  fai'mers?  And 
yet,  that  is  what  is  required  If  we  are  to 
maintain  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
gram, and  if  we  are  going  to  deny  pay- 
ments to  the  larger  operators.  The  only 
possible  alternative  Is  to  reduce  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  program  or  to  take  a 
cruel  and  destructive  percentage  of  land 
from  the  small  operator.  The  program 
just  win  not  work  if  you  eliminate  the 
participation  on  the  part  of  the  large 
operators. 

Nor  is  the  existing  program  the 
bonanza  for  large  owners  which  the 
advocates  of  the  amendment  evidently 
suppose  it  to  be.  This  misconception  of 
this  situation  grows  out  of  the  assump- 
tion that  everything  that  the  large  op- 
erator gets  in  the  way  of  payment  for 
his  retired  acres  is  profit.  If  this  were 
true,  I  think  that  it  is  clear  that  every 
large  operator  would  seek  to  put  the 
maximum  number  of  acres  In  the  retire- 
ment program,  but  this  is  not  the  case. 
Most  of  these  operators  place  no  more 
in  the  program  than  they  are  required 
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to  in  order  to  participate.  Remember 
that  In  our  grain  programs  especially, 
the  landowner  must  often  retire  as  much 
land  with  no  payment  as  he  can  retire 
with  payment.  I  know  of  no  stronger 
evidence  that  these  payments  are  not  the 
bonanza  that  so  many  unthinking  critics 
have  assumed,  and  surely  if  we  make  it 
impossible  for  the  large  operators  to 
participate  in  the  program  and  receive 
the  same  kind  of  payments  that  all 
others  receive  for  the  retirement  of  their 
land,  they  will  stay  out  of  the  programs 
and  thus  destroy  by  the  overabundance 
of  their  production  the  value  of  the  pro- 
duction of  the  so-called  small  farmer. 
The  proposal  is  not  only  ill  advised  but 
it  is  self-defeating;  it  is  counter  produc- 
tive. It  breaks  down  the  very  thing  which 
the  basic  program  seeks  to  establish — 
that  is,  a  reasonable  degree  of  balance 
between  supply  and  demand. 

An  outline  of  the  case  against  limiting 
farm  program  payments  follows: 

Thx  Casx  AoAiNtT  Limiting  Pakm  Program 
Payments 

I.  Payment  limitation  conflicts  with  pro- 
duction adjustment  (unless  limit  Is  only  a 
token). 

A.  Failure  of  production  adjustment  means 
total  failure  of  program. 

1.  Production  adjustment  Is  major  means 
of  (a)  strengthening  farm  prices,  (b)  limit- 
ing government  costs,  (c)  preventing  waste 
of  resources  in  surplus  production. 

2.  Production  adjustment  is  vital  because 
agriculture  has  capacity  to  produce  about 
12  percent  more  than  markets  will  take  with- 
out disastrous  price  reductions. 

(a)  Manufacturers  hold  about  12  percent 
of  capacity  out  of  production,  but  fanners 
historically  have  been  unable  to  do  so  with- 
out a  program — partly  because  they  are  so 
many,  partly  because  most  farmers  are  their 
own  labor  supply  and  cannot  fire  themselves 
from  Job.  partly  because  their  Investments 
and  commitments  and  climate  allow  few 
choices. 

B.  Success  of  program  depends  upon  et- 
tractiitg  into  program  those  who  produce 
most  of  the  market  supply. 

1.  In  a  voluntary  program,  a  farmer  takes 
part  only  if  he  Is  paid  fairly  for  what  It 
costs  him  to  participate. 

(a)  He  gives  up  income  from  diverted 
acres.  Farmer  diverting  100  acres  gives  up 
twice  as  much  as  farmer  diverting  50  acres. 

(b)  He  spends  money  to  devote  diverted 
acres  to  conserving  uses  (twice  as  much  for 
100  acres  as  for  50) . 

(c)  He  believes  in  free-enterprise  concept 
that  a  man  is  paid  fair  value  for  -his  goods 
and  services.  As  Secretary  Freeman  has 
pointed  out  to  membecs  of  this  body,  when 
we  take  a  man's  land  for  urban  renewal  or  a 
highway,  we  pay  him  fairly.  Farm  program 
should  follow  same  principle. 

n.  Payment  limitation  conflicts  with  mar- 
ket development. 

A.  Payments  are  not  an  end  In  themselves 
but  rather  a  means  to  an  end — a  program 
method.  Alternative  Is  price-support  loan  at 
higher  levels  than  we  now  have.  But  higher 
loans  tend  to  reduce  export  opportunities 
and  could  even  interfere  with  domestic  mar- 
ket development. 

1.  Exports  in  fiscal  year  1967  totaled  $6.8 
billion,  compared  with  $4.6  billion  In  1960. 
And  dollar  sales  were  up  62  percent — from 
$3.2  blUlon  to  $6.2  billion.  For  1968  fiscal, 
preliminary  estimates  Indicate  total  agricul- 
tural exports  of  $6.4  billion  of  which  nearly 
S5  billion  are  commercial  sales — despite  very 
strong  world  competition. 

2.  Agricultural  exports  exceed  Imports, 
help  meet  balance-of -payments  problem. 


3.  Farmers  depend  on  exports  as  market 
for  more  than  one-half  of  wheat  production, 
two-thirds  of  milled  rice,  a  third  or  more 
of  the  grain  sorghum,  soybeans,  cotton  and 
tobacco  they  produce;  more  than  a  fourth 
of  the  flaxseed;  nearly  a  fourth  of  the  corn. 

ni.  Payment  limitation  conflicts  with  sur- 
plus reduction. 

A.  Surplus  reduction  is  a  function  of  both 
production  adjustment  and  market  develop- 
ment. Each  has  had  a  part  in  reducing  CCC 
inventory  from  $6,148,000,000  in  October  of 
1960  to  $896,000,000  as  of  May  31,  1968. 

B.  Surplus  Is  still  a  great  danger  because  of 
capacity  for  overproduction  and  tendency  to 
use  it.  Same  program  we  bad  in  the  1950'b 
would  accumulate  surpluses  as  before.  Pro- 
gram we  have  now  will  enable  us  to  continue 
to  deal  successfully  with  surplus  problem. 

IV.  Payment  limitation  conflicts  with 
sugar,  wool,  and  conservation  policy. 

A.  Msjiy  of  the  larger  payments  are  for 
purpose  of  carrying  out  sugar  policy — to  help 
maintain  a  domestic  sugar  Industry  and  as- 
sure U.S.  of  continuous  adequate  supplies  at 
reasonable  prices. 

B.  Payments  also  help  maintain  domestic 
wool  Industry. 

C.  Conservation  cost-sharing  payments  are 
Included  In  the  totals  about  which  there  has 
been  so  much  publicity. 

1.  Nobody  makes  a  profit  from  conserva- 
tion cost-share  payments.  Public  pays  about 
half  of  what  It  costs  the  land  owner  to  carry 
out  conservation  measures  which  are  pri- 
marily for  the  long-term  benefit  of  the 
public. 

V.  Payment  limitation  would  hurt  the 
small  farmer  as  well  as  larger  farmer. 

A.  Farm  program  Is  based  on  policy  of  en- 
couraging family-type  farming  In  this  coun- 
try— to  keep  the  means  of  production  widely 
owned — to  keep  the  land  primarily  In  the 
hands  of  the  operators. 

1  Policy  is  succeeding.  Family-type  farm- 
ing Is  the  dominant  part  of  American  agri- 
culture and  growing  stronger  In  relation  to 
other  types.  Big  pajrments  are  only  the  phe- 
nomenon resulting  from  treating  all  farmers 
alike  ( except  for  certain  higher  rates  of  pay- 
ment for  small  farms). 

B.  Exclusion  of  big  producers  from  pro- 
grams would  throw  burden  of  production  ad- 
justment on  family-type  and  smaller  farms. 

1.  Exclude  a  farm  which  should  divert 
1,000  acres,  and  you  have  to  get  100  small 
farmers  to  divert  an  additional  10  acres  each. 
This  Is  not  good  for  those  producing  too  little 
to  keep  busy.  It  would  cost  government  more. 

C.  Family-type  and  smaller  farms  take 
part  in  farm  program  because  they  need  the 
same  results  as  do  larger  farmers — better 
prices,  better  markets. 

1.  Last  year  a  sixth  of  all  piartlci pants  re- 
ceived payments  of  less  thar  $100  and  half 
received  less  than  $500.  They  do  participate. 

D.  Some  small  farmers  need  program  help 
In  addition  to  the  commodity  programs. 

1.  We  should  not  try  to  correct  all  the  ills 
of  agriculture  through  this  one  program. 
Take  care  of  poverty  and  training  needs,  and 
special  credit  needs,  etc.  through  other  means 
rather  than  by  discriminating  among  farmers 
in  payments,  which  are  merely  program  ma- 
chinery, not  welfare. 

VI.  Payment  limitation  would  not  help  the 
Poor  People. 

A.  Food  aid  from  federal  government  Is  at 
record  level. 

B.  Food  Is  plentiful  and  cheap  for  those 
who  have  jobs. 

1.  Takes  less  than  17.7  percent  of  take- 
home  pay — 20  years  ago  It  was  25  percent. 
One  hour  of  factory  labor  buys  nearly  twice 
as  much  bread  as  In  1929;  over  twice  as 
much  round  steak. 

■2.  Production  of  more  food  by  farmers,  at 
heavy  cost  to  themselves,  would  not  help  Poor 
People.     _ 


C.  Opponents  of  farm  program  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  proposing  that  the  farm  program 
payments  and  price-support  loan  funds  be 
converted  to  doles  for  the  p>oor.  Some  appear 
to  be  \ulng  the  plight  of  the  poor  as  another 
convenient  weapon  with  which  to  bludgeon 
the  farm  program. 

D.  P^rm  program  does  not  displace  ten- 
ants. 

1.  Production  per  man-hour  has  gone  up  in 
non-program  commodities  Just  as  in  program 
commodities.  It  is  technological  revolution 
and  surplus  production  and  low  farm  prices 
that  caiise  workers  to  be  displaced — not  the 
program.  Blame  the  disease,  not  the  medicine. 

2.  Law  requires  rights  of  tenants  to  be 
protected.  USDA  does  this  to  best  of  its 
ability. 

VII.  Payment  limitation  conflicts  with  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  Nation. 

A.  Successful  farm  program  is  essential 
to  U.S.  prosperity. 

1.  Agriculture  is  basic  industry.  Supplier 
of  raw  materials.  Buyer  of  what  others  pro- 
duce. Three  out  of  10  Jobs  in  industry  depend 
on  farm  prosperity. 

B.  Successful  program  is  essential  to 
American  future. 

1.  Strong,  prosperoxis,  productive  agricul- 
ture Is  our  guarantee  of  food  and  fiber  to 
meet  our  growing  needs  and  help  us  maintain 
world  conditions  In  which  peace  can  flourish. 
Weak,  Impoverished  American  agriculture 
would  be  extremely  dangerous  to  us  and  our 
descendants. 

C.  Payment  is  important  means  of  making 
program  successful.  Do  not  prevent  its  effec- 
tive use. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
the  Treasury  and  Post  Oflftce  appropria- 
tion bill  is  scheduled  for  consideration 
following  this  bill,  and  so  that  Members 
may  get  through  with  the  legislative  pro- 
gram in  time  for  the  Memorial  Day  re- 
cess, I  move  that  the  Committee  do  now 
rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  sundry  amendments,  with  the  rec- 
ommendation that  the  amendments  be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  bill,  as  amended, 
do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  aoid 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Wright,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  imder  consideration 
the  bill  (H.R.  11612)  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, had  directed  him  to  report  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  sundry 
amendments,  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  amendments  be  agreed  to  and 
that  the  bill,  as  amended,  do  pass. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  bill  and  all 
amendments  to  final  passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote  de- 
manded on  any  amendment? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  separate  vote  on  the  so-called  Conte 
amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote  de- 
manded on  any  other  amendment?  If 
not,  the  Chair  will  put  them  en  bloc. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment  on  which  a  separate  vote 
has  been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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AwnmnAmmmt-  On  pag«  22.  line  17,  strtk« 
Um  pulod  and  Injiert  the  following;  "  :  Pro- 
vided further.  That  no  part  of  tbe  funda  ap- 
proprlated  by  thla  Act  (ball  be  uaed  to  form- 
ulAte  or  cMXTj  out  any  price  aupport  pro- 
gnun  (other  than  for  augar)  under  which 
paymenta  aggregating  more  than  UO.OOO 
under  all  such  programa  are  made  to  any 
producer  on  any  cropa  planted  In  the  flacal 
yaar  1970." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;    and   there 
were — ^yeas    225.    nays    142,    answered 
"present"  2,  not  voting  63,  as  follows: 
[BoUNo.M) 
TEAS— 336 


NATS— 143 


Abbitt 


Adams 

Addabbo 

Andrews] 

-  W.  Da«.- 

Annunslo       « 

Aahbrook 

Baring 

Barrett 

Beall.  Md. 

Bennett 

Betta 

Blaggl 

Bleater 

Blackburn 

Boland 

Boiling 

Brademaa 

Brasco 

Brock 

Broomfleld 

Qrotaman 

Brown.  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Broyblll.  Va 

Buchanan 

B\u:ke,  Fla. 

Burke,  Uaaa. 

Button 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Cederberg 

CteUer 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clay 

CleTeland 

Cobelan 

Corner 

Conable 

Conte 

Coughlln 

Cramer 

CtilTer 

ninnlrB***"" 

Daddarlo 

Danlela.  N.J. 

Dawaon 

DeUney 

Dennis 

Dent 

Derwlnakl 

Dlgga 

DlngeU 

DoDohue 

Duncan 

Bdwarda,  Oallf . 

BUberg 

Brlenbom 

Each 

■ahleman 

FaUon 

Farbeteln 

FaaoeU 

Felghan 

Ftndley 

Fish 

Flood 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Praaer 

Frellnghuyaen 
Vny 
Frladal 
Fulton,  Pa. 


Fulton.  Tenn. 

Oallagher 

Oarmatz 

Oaydoa 

Olalmo 

CMbbona 

OUbert 

Oreen.  Oreg. 

Oreen.  Pa. 

OrUBtha 

Oroaa 

Orover 

Oubeer 

Oude 

Haley 

Hall 

Hal  pern 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Harsha 

Harrey 

Haatlnga 

Hawklna 

Haya 

Heehler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  llaaa. 

Hlcka 

Hogan 

HdUflald 

Horton 

Hoamer 

Howard 

Bungate 

Hutchinson 

lehord 

Jacoba 

Janaan 

Joelaon 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Keith 

Kleppe 

Klucsynakl 

Koch 

Upecomb 

Long.  Md. 

Lowenateln 

Lujan 

McCarthy 

McCloakey 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
McKwen 
MacOregor 
Madden 
MallUard 
Marsh 
Mayne 


MUva 
MUler.  CallX. 


Mlnahall 

MoUohan 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morae 

Moaher 

Moaa 

Mtirphy.  m. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nedzl 


Nelsen 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 

CKonskl 

O'NelU,  Ui 

Ottlnger 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Pettla 

PhUbln 

Pike 

Plmle 

PodeU 

Poff 

Price,  ni. 

Puclnakl 

Quia 

QuiUen 

RaUsback 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Reuaa 

Rlagle 

Robiaon 

Rodlno 

Rogera,  Colo. 

aogera,Fla. 

Elonan 

Booney.  N.T. 

Rooney,  pa. 

Itoaenthal 

Roetenkowakl 

Both 

Ruppe 

Byan 

StOermaln 

Baylor 

SchneebeU 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Shipley 

Smith.  CalU. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stokes 

SulllTan 

Symington 

Taft 

Teague,  Calif. 

Tbompeon.  N.J. 

Tlernan 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Waldle 

Watklna 

Walcker 

Whalen 

WhaUey 

WldnaU 

WllUams 

Wolff 

wnght 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

WyU* 

Wyman 

Tatea 

Tatron 

Zablockl 

Zwach 


Abamethy 

Fuqua 

Matcher 

Albert 

Oallflanakls 

NlchoU 

Aleaomder 

Oonaalea 

Olaen 

Anderaon,  ni. 

Ooodllng 

O'Neal.  Oa. 

Anderaon, 

Oray 

Paaaman 

Tenn. 

Orlffln 

Patman 

Andrewa,  Ala. 

Hagan 

Patten 

Arenda 

Hammer - 

Perklna 

Asplnall 

achmldt 

Pickle 

Ayraa 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Poage 

Belcher 

Hanaen.  Waah. 

Preyer.  N.C. 

BevUl 

Hathaway 

Price.  Tex. 

Blanton 

Henderaon 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Bogga 

HuU 

PtiroeU 

Bow 

Johnaon.  Calif 

Rarlck 

Bray 

Jonaa 

Raid,  ni. 

Brlnkley 

Jonaa.  Ala. 

Rhodes 

Bfooka 

Jonea.  N.C. 

Roberu 

BroyhlU,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Ruth 

BurUaon,  Mo. 

Kasen 

St.  Onge 

Burton,  Utah 

Kee 

Satterfleld 

Bush 

King 

Schadeberg 

Bymaa,  Wla. 

Sebellua 

Cabell 

Landgrebe 

.Sbnver 

Caffary 

Landnim 

Slkea 

Camp 

Langen 

SUk 

Caaey 

Leggett 

Skubltz 

Chappell 

Liennon 

Slack 

Clausen. 

Uoyd 

Smith.  Iowa 

DonH. 

Long.  La. 

Smith.  N.T. 

OoUlna 

Lukens 

Steed 

Daniel.  Va. 

McClory 

Stelger,  Arts.    . 

Davla.  Oa. 

McFaa 

Stuckey 

DaTta.  Wla. 

McKneaUy 

Talcott 

DeUenback 

McMUlan 

Taylor 

Denney 

Mabon 

Teague,  Tezf 

Deylne 

Mann 

Udall 

Dickinson 

Mathlaa 

Ullman 

Dom 

Mataunaga 

Vlgorlto 

Dowdy 

May 

Waggonner 

Downing 

Meeds 

Wampler 

Kdmondaon 

Michel 

Wataon 

Evans,  Colo. 

MUler.  Ohio 

White 

Plaher 

MUls 

Whltehurat 

Floweea 

Mink 

Whltten 

Flynt 

Mlae 

Wlnn 

FOIay 

Ml— II 

Zlon 

Ford,  Oerald  R 

.  Montgomery 

Fountain 

My  era 

ANSWERED  "PRBSKNT**— 2 

I^fciirtA 

WUson, 
Charles  H. 

NOT  VOTINO— 63 

Andeiaon. 

Dulskl 

PoweU 

adit. 

Dwyer 

Randall 

Aahley 

Bckhardt 

Rees 

Batea 

Edwarda,Ala. 

Relfel 

Bell,  Cam. 

Bdwarda.  La. 

Rivera 

Berry 

Erlna,  Tenn. 

Roudebuah 

Foreman 

Roybal 

BUtnlk 

Qettya 

Sandman 

Brown.  CalU. 

Ooldwater 

Scherle 

Burleaon.  Tex. 

Htbert 

Scheuer 

Burton.  Calif. 

HeUtoakl 

Stephena 

Cahlll 

Hunt 

Stratton 

Carey 

Kirwan 

Stubblefleld 

Carter 

Kuykendall 

TlKxnpaon.  Oa. 

Cblabolm 

Kyi 

Thomaon.  Wla. 

Clawson.  Del 

Latta 

Tunnay 

Colmer 

McCIure 

Watta 

Conyera 

Macdonald, 

Wiggins 

Corbett 

Iifaas. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Corman 

Martin 

Wold 

Cowgar 

Morton 

Toung 

delaOaraa 

PoUock 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pain: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Hanna  for.  with  Mr.  Tunney  against. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wllaon  for.  with  Mr.  Rivera 
against. 

Mr.  Stratton  for.  with  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Louisiana  against. 

Mr.  Conyers  for.  with  Mr.  Bingham  against. 

Mr.  Scheuer  for.  with  Mr.  Hubert  against. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  for.  with  Mr.  Evlna  of  Ten- 
nessee against. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Maaaachusetts  for,  with 
Mr.  Young  against. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  for.  with  Mr. 
Stephena  against. 

Mr.  Carey  for,  with  Mr.  Gettys  against. 

Mr.  Rees  for.  with  Mr.  Stubblefleld 
against. 


Mr.  Roybal  for.  with  Mr.  de  la  Oarza 
against. 

Mr.  Dulakl  for.  with  Mr.  Burleaon  of  Texas 
agatnat. 

Mr.  Aahley  for.  with  Mr.  Colmer  against. 

Mr.  LatU  for.  with  Mr.  Kyi  against. 

Mr.  Del  Clawson  for,  with  Mr.  Carter 
against. 

Mr.  Hunt  for,  with  Mr.  Wold  agalnat. 

Mr.  Corbett  for.  with  Mr.  Kuykendall 
agalnat. 

Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin  for,  with  Mr. 
Scherle  against. 

Mr.  Ooldwater  for,  with  Mr.  Morton 
agalnat. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Wlgglna. 

Mr.  Burton  of  California  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Kirwan  with  lb.  CahUl. 

Mr.  Watte  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  Powell  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mr.  Foreman. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr  Bob  Wllaon. 

Mr.  Randall  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Helstoskl  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mr.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Bates  with  Mr.  McClure. 

Mr.   Edwards  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Martin  with  Ii<r.  Roudebuah. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  live 
pair  with  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Tunney).  If  he  had  been  present, 
he  would  have  voted  "nay."  I  voted  "yea." 
I  withdraw  my  vote  and  vote  "present." 

Mr.  ADAMS  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York  changed 
his  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Rrv- 
ERs).  If  he  had  been  present,  he  would 
have  voted  "nay."  I  voted  "yea."  I  with- 
draw  my  vote  and  vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION  TO  RBCOMMrr  OITXXED  BT    MX.   MICHXI. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  In  Its  present  form  I  am, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  MiCRKL  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
H.R.  11613  to  the  Committee  on  Approprla- 
tlona. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. ' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  wsa  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bUl. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  tmd  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  322,  nays  50,  not  voting  60, 
as  follows: 
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Abbitt 

Abemethy 

Adair 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Anderson,  m. 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arenda 
Aahbrook 
Asplnall 
Ayrea 
Baring 
Barrett 
Beall.  Md. 
Belcher 
Betta 
Bevlll 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Blanton 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
CabeU 
CaSery 
Camp 
Caaey 
Cederberg 
OeUer 

Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clark 
Clauaen. 
DonH. 
Clay 

Cleveland 
ColUna 

Conable 
Conte 

Ooughlln 

Cramer 

Culver 

(Thinning*'*'" 

Daddarlo 

Daniel,  Va. 

Danlela.  N.J. 

Davla,  Oa. 

Davla,  Wla. 

Dawson 

Delaney 

DeUenback 

Denney 

Dennis 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

DlngeU 

Donohue 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Duncan 

Bckhardt 

Edmondaon 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Ellberg 

Erlenborn 

Each 

Evans.  Colo. 

FaUon 

FasceU 

Felghan 

Flndley 

Ftoh 


[BoU  No.  66] 

TEAS— 833 

Flsber 
nood 
nowers 
Flynt 
Foley 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Frellnghuyaen 
Frey 
Prledel 
Fulton.  Tenn. 
Puqua 
Oallflanakls 
Oallagher 
Oarmata 
Oajrdoa 
Olalmo 
Olbbons 
OUbert 
Oonzalez 
Oray 

Oreen,  Oreg. 
Oreen,  Pa. 
Orlffln 
Orlffltbs 
Oroaa 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Waah. 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Henderson 

Hlcka 

Hogan 

HoUfield 

Horton 

HuU 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

lohord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif 

Jonas 

Jonea.  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kiee 

Keith 

IWng 

Kleppe 

Kluczynskl 

Kyroa 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Langen 

Leggett 

Leimon 

Upacomb 

Uoyd 

Long.  La. 

liong,  Md. 

Lowenateln 

Lujan 

Lvikena 

McClory 

McCloakey 

Mcculloch 

McDade 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
McBwen 
McFaU 
McKneaUy 

IilacOregor 

Madden 

MallUard 

Mann 

Marah 

Matrh'*" 

Matsunaga 

May 

Mayne 

Meeds 

MeskUl 

Miller,  Calif. 

MUler.  Ohio 

MUU 

yinliih 


Mink 
Mlae 

Mlzell 

MoUohan 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morae 

Moaher 

Moaa 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nlchola 

NU 

Obey 

O'Hara 

CKonskl 

Olsen 

O'Neal.  Oa. 

O'NeUl.  Mass. 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

PbUbln 

Pickle 

Plmle 

Poage 

Poff 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  ni. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryot,  Ark. 

PurceU 

Qule 

QuUlen 

Rallsback 

Rarlck 

Reld.  ni. 

Reld.  N.T. 

Reuse 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Roberta 

Robiaon 

Rodlno 

Rogera,  C3olo. 

Rogera.  Fla. 

Ri^p»^^ 

Booney.  N.T. 

Booney,  Pa. 

Roetenkowskl 

Roth 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

St.  Onge 

Satterfleld 

Schadeberg 

Schwengel 

SooU 

SebeUuB 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

akea 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.T. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

StaggezB 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger.  WU. 

Stokea 

Stuckey 

SuUlvan 

Symington 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson.  N.J 

Tlernan 

XTdaU 

xniman 

Van  DeerUn 

Vander  Jagt 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Watson 


WatU 

Welcker 

Vfhalen 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

Wldnall 


Adams 

Bennett 

Blackburn 

Clancy 

Cohelan 

(Collier 

Devlne 

Edwards,  Calif 

Eahleman 

Farbeteln 


WlUlams  Yates 

WUson,  Tatron 

Cbarlea  H.  Zablockl 

Wlnn  Zlon 

Wright  Zwach 
Wylle 
Wyman 

NATS— 60 

Oude  Pike 

Halpern  PodeU 

Hanley  Puclnskl 
Heehler,  W.  Va.  Rosenthal 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  WHl'lTKN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


Hoemer 

Howard 

Jacobs 

JoelBon 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Koch 


Ford,  Oerald  B.  McCarthy 


Ford, 

William  D. 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Ooodllng 
Orover 
Oubeer 


Mahon 

Michel 

Mlkva 

MlnsbaU 

Ottlnger 

PeUy 


Ryan 

St  Oermaln 

Saylor 

SchneebeU 

Smith.  CaUf. 

Taft 

Utt 

Vanlk 

Watklns 

Wballey 

Wolff 

Wyatt 

Wydler 


NOT  VOTINC3 — 60 


Anderson, 

CalU. 
Aahley 
Bates 
BeU.  Calif. 
Berry 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Brown.  Calif. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burton,  Calif. 
CahUl 
Carey 
Carter 
Chlsholm 
Clawaon,  Del 
Colmer 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Corman 
Cowger 


de  la  Oarza 

Dulskl 

Dwyer 

Edwards.  La. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Foreman 

Oettys 

Ooldwater 

H«bert 

Helstoskl 

Hunt 

Kirwan 

KuykendaU 

Kyi 

Latta 

McClure 

Macdonald. 

Mass. 
Martin 
Morton 
PoUock 


PoweU 

RandaU 

Rees 

Relfel 

Rivers 

Roudebusb 

Roybal 

Sandman 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Tunney 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wold 

Young 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed  a 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  House  of 
the  following  title: 

H.  Con.  Res.  277.  Providing  for  an  ad- 
journment of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  Wednesday.  May  28,  1969.  until  Mon- 
day. June  2,  1969. 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Hubert  for,  with  Mr.  Corman  against. 

Mr.  Burleson  of  Texas  for.  with  Mr. 
Scheurer  against. 

Mr    Latta  for,  with  Mr.  Corbett  against. 

Mr.  Morton  for,  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson 
against. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  for,  with  Mr.  KuykendaU 

against. 
Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Kirwan  with  Mr.  Cahlll. 
Mr.  Burton  with  Mr.  ReUel. 
Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 

Bates.  ,     „__ 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Thomson 

of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Kyi. 

Mr.  Oettys  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Sand- 
man. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  McOlure. 

Mr.  Randall  with  Mr.  Foreman. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Scherle. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  1*unney   with   Mr.  PoUock. 

Mr.  Young  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Ooldwater. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  with  Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr.  Wold. 

Mr.  Powell  with  Mr.  BeU. 

Mr.  Reea  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  RoybcU  with  Mr.  Helstoskl. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  SAYLOR  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded.  A  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
1  minute  for  the  purpose  of  asking  the 
distinguished  ma,jority  leader  the  pro- 
gram for  the  rest  of  the  day  and  the  rest 
of  the  week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  re- 
sponse to  the  Inquiry  of  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  the  next  order 
of  business  wlU  be  the  bill,  HJl.  11582, 
the  Treasury.  Post  OflQce,  and  Executive 
OfSce  appropriation  bill,  1970. 

On  tomorrow,  as  previously  an- 
nounced, the  House  will  consider  the  bill, 
H.R.  4204,  to  amend  the  War  Claims  Act 
of  1948  and  House  Resolution  425  to 
transfer  funds  within  the  offices  of  the 
Clerk  and  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 


TREASURY,  POST  OFFICE,  AND 
EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 1970 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  424  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  !read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 1 

H.  Rxs.  424 

Resolved,  That  during  the  consideration  of 
the  blU  (HM.  11582)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  and  Poet  Office  Departments, 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and 
certain  independent  agencies,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1970,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, all  points  of  order  against  section  502 
of  said  bill  are  hereby  waived. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Pepper)  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  and  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  434  pro- 
vides for  a  rule  waiving  all  points  of 
order  against  section  502  of  H.R.  11582. 
the  Treasury.  Poet  Office,  and  Executive 
Office  appropriation  bill.  1970. 

The  reason  for  the  waiver  is  that  sec- 
tion 502  constitutes  legislation  on  an 
appropriaUon  bill. 

This  section  502  would  set  aside.  Mr. 
Speaker,  only  for  1  year  the  personnel 
ceiling  on  the  Treasury,  Post  Office,  and 
Executive  Office  which  ceiling  was  placed 
on  the  governmental  agency  by  Pub- 
lic Law  90-364. 

In  the  case  of  the  Treasury,  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  was  reported  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  that  there  has  been  a  loss 
of  about  a  half  billion  dollars  and  there 
have  been  many,  many  losses  to  the 
Customs  Bureau  by  reason  of  not  having 
adequate  personneL 

I  think  therefore  that  this  waiver 
should  be  allowed. 

Mr.  HAIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  JXPPER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
Wlahe*- gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding. 

Do  I  understand  that  this  resolution 
reported  out  by  the  Committee  on  Rules 
waives  all  points  of  order  on  secUon 
502  of  the  bill  that  we  are  to  consider. 
H.R.  11582.  and  that  Involves,  accord- 
ing to  the  committee  report.  17.800  ad- 
ditional jobs  for  these  various  agencies? 
In  effect,  such  action  actually  does  away 
with  the  applicable  portion  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Assistance  Act  of  last  year 

Mr.  PEPPER.  It  appUes  to  those  three 
departments  for  only  1  year. 

Mr.  HALL.  Yes.  but  in  those  three  de- 
partments, Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  17.800 
Jobs,  according  to  the  committee  report. 
It  is  perhaps  for  only  1  year,  but  the  in- 
tent of  the  Economic  Assistance  Act.  in 
the  first  place,  was  to  retrench  in  order 
that  we  could  avoid  further  spirals  of 
inflation,  in  order  tliat  we  could  elimi- 
nate the  pipeline  and.  Indeed,  as  part  of 
the  genesis  of  the  surtax,  which  we  are 
all  suffering  from.  It  seems  to  me  exceed- 
ingly strange  tttat,  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  we  should  have  a 
waiver  of  points  of  order,  which  takes 
away  all  the  rights  of  all  the  Members 
to  present  a  point  of  order  under  such 
circimistances  as  this,  which  is  in  turn 
really  a  two-edged  sword:   One,  which 
repeals  the  Economic  Assistance  Act.  in 
effect,  as  we  did  indeed  make  exceptions 
to  It  last  year  in  certain  areas:  second  It 
takes  away  the  right  of  the  Members' 

Therefore.  I  tliink  that  this  rule 
should  be  defeated  out  of  hand,  if  that 
is  the  Intent  of  this,  because  section  502 
plainly  provides: 

Sk:.  503.  PwltlOM  In  the  agenclea  covered 
by  this  Act.  whether  flnanced  from  funda 
contained  In  thU  Act  or  from  other  sources, 
may  be  niled  during  the  Hacal  year  1970 
without  regard  to  the  provlalona  of  section 
201  of  Public  lAW  90-304 


The  Economic  Assistance  Act 

and  such  positions  shaU  not  be  taken  Into 
conaiderstJon  In  determining  numbers  of 
employees — 

That  language  makee  it  open  ended  I 
do  not  feel  it  is  the  mood  of  the  people 
or  the  Congress  to  pass  such  legislaUon. 
especially  through  the  device  of  waiving 


points  of  order  and  the  individual  Mem- 
ber's prerogative  in  such  instances.  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding,  I 
would  like  further  explanation 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  able  gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  to  ex- 
plain the  matter. 

Mr.  STEED  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  take 
some  of  the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of  my 
good  friend  from  Missouri.  But  he  ought 
to  know  the  postal  field  service  is  al- 
ready exempt  by  the  law  Itself  we  passed 
last  year.  The  4.500  jobs  in  this  bill  for 
the  Treasury  Department  would  be  af- 
fected by  this  exemption,  and.  of  course, 
it  would  preclude  further  reductions  in 
personnel  already  on  the  rolls. 

The  gentleman  sat  here  all  day  yester- 
day and  today  and  let  the  Agriculture 
appropriation  bill  go  through  with  this 
very  same  exemption  in  it.  and  he  did 
not  open  his  mouth.  Now  we  are  affecting 
the  agencies  of  the  Government  that  en- 
force the  laws  and  bring  in  the  revenues 
we  so  badly  need,  and  all  of  a  sudden  the 
gentleman  wants  to  raise  a  point  about 
our  giving  them  the  manpower  they 
must  have  to  do  their  job. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  PEPPER  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
able  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  most  of  what 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  said.  In- 
deed. I  think  the  wind  from  him  blows 
as  agreeably  as  the  wind  over  the  plains 
of  his  fair  SUte.  and  he  can  always  Uke 
out  of  my  sails  in  any  opportunity  he 
has. 

I  think  the  reason  for  asking  for  a 
waiver  of  points  of  order  in  this  case 
should  be  very  obvious  to  the  Members 
after  the  fiasco  we  have  been  through 
yesterday    and    today;    but.    whether    I 
would  waive  or  suffer  any  of  my  rights 
to  go  by  the  board  on  a  Department  of 
Agriculture  bUl  Is  not  to  the  point  at  all. 
The  point  is.  that  now  we  have  another 
annual  appropriation  bill  coming  in  with 
a    waiver    of    points    of    order.    It    ap- 
proaches becoming  customary.  It  is  tnie. 
I    know,    that   we   did   exempt   certain 
posUl  empl'^yees  last  year,  as  we  did  some 
PAA  and  USVA  employees,  and  so  forth. 
As  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  would 
know  If  he  referred  to  the  Rxcord,  it 
was  not  done  with  my  support  and  vote, 
because  I  was  one  of  the  ones  who  knew 
that  in  the  months  previous.  87.000  em- 
ployees were  hired  before  we  made  the 
exception   to   the   Economic  Assistance 

Act.  Be  that  as  it  may.  I  still  think 

and  appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding 

this  should  be  defeated  out  of  hand,  and 
I  wonder  what  has  happened  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  ApproprlaUons.  who  very 
recently  said  that  we  should  go  all  the 
way  and  we  should  have  no  exceptions  to 
the  hiring  rule  or  the  Economic  Assist- 
ance Act.  or  the  new  formula  he  was  so 
proud  of  In  a  sUtement  before  this 
House  recently. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  yielding. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  fert  stxre  the  views  of 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  are  prob- 
ably idenUcal  to  mine  with  respect  to  the 
issue  now  before  us.  Last  year  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  the  Customs  Bureau 
and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  ac- 
cording to  the  evidence,  lost  revenue  to 
the  tune  of  more  than  500  million  be- 
cause of  the  cutback  in  personnel  for 
revenue-collecting  work. 

The  great  majority  of  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  is  in  favor  of  exempting 
these  employees,  so  that  we  would  not 
sustain  another  half-bUllon  dollar  loss 
next  year.  The  committee  had  no  hesi- 
tancy in  recommending  that  section  201 
of  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control 
Act  of  1968  be  set  aside  in  this  regard 

It  wiU  save  us  money.  It  is  a  very  sound 
thing. 

It  is  strongly  supported  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

It  Is  strongly  supported  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

It  Is  strongly  supported  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury. 

I  believe  there  is  some  misunderstand- 
ing, because  knowing  the  gentleman's 
general  philosophy  as  I  do,  I  believe  he 
would  not  object  to  this  rule  or  object  to 
this  provision.  Would  the  gentleman  ex- 
plain his  position  a  lltUe  more  to  give  me 
an  opportunity  to  explain  the  views  of 
the  committee? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  able  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
the  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  genUe- 
man from  Texas,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  I  think 
what  he  is  saying  is  that  the  Martlns- 
burg  monster  is  not  working,  or  that 
Parkinson's  law  is  in  effect  and  that 
sending  more  personnel  and  more 
money  is  the  only  forthcoming  solution 
to  the  problem  after  we  have  spent  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  reduce  personnel  re- 
quirements. 

I  have  read  the  report  In  detail.  I  xm- 
derstand  the  acUon  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  We  were  told  when  we 
put  the  computer  In  for  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  at  the  cost  of  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  that  we  would  be  able  to 
decrease  the  number  of  personnel.  Now 
they  are  coming  back  for  more.  I  doubt 
if  the  people  of  America,  who  are  being 
harassed  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice, appreciate  the  fact  that  they  will 
be  harassed  for  more  and  more  funds 
undOT  the  progressive  income  tax  or  the 
retrogressive  payroll  tax  with  the  Mar- 
tinsburg  monster  working  or  not  with 
more  personnel,  if  we  try  to  coUect  more 
and  more  taxes  which  should  be  left  at 
home  with  the  taxpayers  in  the  first 
place. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
Ueman from  Florida  will  yield  fuither. 
aU  taxpayers  In  my  opinion  generally 
feel  that  all  other  taxpayers  certainly 
should  pay  their  due  and  Just  taxes,  and 
the  taxes  of  those  who  pay  every  dollar 
that  is  owed  every  year  are  heavier  by 
reason  of  anyone  who  may  have  es- 
caped appropriate  audit  and  payment  of 
an  appropriate  sum.  So  the  approxi- 
mately $500  million  we  have  lost  In  rtv- 
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enue  last  year  is  Just  an  additional  bur- 
den on  the  people  we  represent.  I  think 
the  gentleman  would  recognize  that  in 
this  particular  field  it  is  very  wise  in- 
deed for  us  to  give  the  agency  the  num- 
ber of  people  they  need. 

I  do  not  know  of  a  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  or  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  through  which 
the  expenditure  control  legislation  was 
handled  last  year — this  part  of  which 
originated  in  the  other  body — who  would 
object  to  the  pending  waiver  provision. 

So,  I  would  hope  that  we  could  adopt 
the  rule  without  a  rollcall  and  then 
move  right  into  a  discussion  of  the  bill. 
Of  course,  a  moUon  would  be  in  order 
to  strike  this  waiver  provision  if  any 
Member  so  desires. 

Mr.  HALL.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  will  jield  further,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  spealcs  in  paradoxes.  If  we 
vote  in  favor  of  the  rule,  then  the  motion 
to  strike  would  not  lie  against  it.  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  point  of  order  would 
have  already  been  waived. 

The  gentleman  knows  I  have  made 
book  for  a  long  time  against  waiving  of 
points  of  order  so  far  as  the  procedures 
of  the  House  are  concerned.  If,  Indeed, 
the  waiver  of  points  of  order  is  valid,  as 
the  Chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  says,  why  not  make  It  ap- 
plicable only  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment? This  says  that  all  agencies  under 
this  bill;  namely,  the  Post  Office  and 
Executive  Offices  and  certain  inde- 
pendent agencies,  all  are  exempt  as  far 
as  this  is  concerned. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  postal  field  service 
is  already  exempt  imder  the  existing  law, 
and  that  service  involves  the  great  bulk 
of  employees  outside  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. I  think  the  gentleman  really 
is  In  accord  with  the  actions  of  the 
committee  with  respect  to  this  matter, 
except  for  the  policy  posture  which  he 
wants  to  assume  of  being  against  the  rule. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  against  waiver  of 
points  of  order  in  rules — or  closed 
rules — which  deny  the  Individually 
elected  Representative  in  Congress  his 
day  in  court,  the  original  rules  of  pro- 
cedure from  Thomas  Jefferson  to  date 
have  been  made  for  protection  of  the 
minority,  or  the  Individual.  This  is  what 
I  am  against  and  why  I  make  book 
against  such  points  of  order.  The  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  has  apparently 
asked  for  exemption  of  all  agencies  un- 
der this  bill  we  are  being  asked  to  take 
up  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man will  take  note  of  the  fact  that  this 
is  an  open  rule.  The  Committee  on  Rules 
felt  a  compelling  case  in  the  public 
interest  for  the  waiver  of  this  point  of 
order  had  been  made  by  the  Appropria- 
tion Committee,  and  our  committee 
hopes  the  House  will  agree. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dlinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  believe  the  Committee  on 
Rules  tries  very  hard  to  be  judicious  in 
its  exercise  of  discretion  with  respect  to 
the  matter  of  granting  of  waivers  of 
points  of  order.  We  have  no  desire,  cer- 
tainly, to  rob  or  to  deprive  any  Member 
of  this  body  of  his  right  to  make  those 
points. 

I  certainly  concur  in  what  the  genUe- 
man from  Florida  said,  and  in  what  the 


chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Steed), 
said  before  the  Rules  Committee  2  days 
ago. 

It  seems  to  me.  as  pointed  out  very 
succinctly  on  page  3  of  the  committee 
report,  that  t'le  effects  of  Public  Law 
90-364  which  we  enacted  last  year  were 
so  a,bsolutely  disastrous  as  far  as  the 
Treasury  Department  is  concerned  that 
we  certainly  did  not  want  to  let  this 
appropriation  bill  go  before  the  House 
without  making  sure  that  the  provisions 
of  that  law  were  repealed  so  far  as  they 
affect  this  E>epartment,  and  that  would 
not  be  done  without  adopting  the  kind 
of  rule  we  suggest  the  House  adc^t  today. 

Mr  Speaker,  In  addition  to  support- 
ing, as  I  do.  the  rule,  I  want  to  take  Just 
a  moment — and  it  shall  not  be  longer 
than  that — to  indicate  my  wholehearted 
support  of  the  proposals  embraced  in  the 
message  which  the  House  received  ear- 
lier today  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  could  not  comment  at 
that  time. 

Of  course,  in  the  message  the  Presi- 
dent called  for  a  drastic  reform  of  the 
postal  system,  the  system  for  which  ap- 
propriations are  called  for  in  the  bill 
which  I  hope  will  be  shortly  imder  con- 
sideration. 

It  was  an  English  statesman.  Benja- 
min Disraeli,  who  said  almost  100  years 
ago  that  without  efficiency  there  caimot 
be  economy,  and  the  basic  reason  for 
the  reforms  called  for  in  the  President's 
message  are  to  bring  true  efficiency  to 
the  postal  department. 

That  message  points  out  that  some  $8 
billion  had  been  taken  from  the  Treasury 
to  shore  up  the  Post  Office  Department 
during  the  last  decade,  and  over  the  next 
decade  more  than  double  that  sum  will 
be  necessary  unless  we  do  something 
drastic  to  reorganize  the  postal  service. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  remedy  called 
for  here  is  an  exceptional  one,  I  think 
these  are  exceptional  times. 

If  we  see  a  breakdown  in  the  Post  Office 
Department  and  in  the  postal  service, 
people  will  turn  to  the  Congress  to  ask. 
"Why  did  you  not  do  something  when 
you  still  had  time?" 

As  I  read  this  message,  and  as  I 
listened  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Steed)  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee 2  days  ago,  when  he  told  us  that 
the  Post  Office  Department  could  come 
back  to  this  Congress  for  the  next  10  or 
15  years  and  they  would  not  be  able  to 
get  the  appropriations  they  need  to  pro- 
vide new  capital  facilities,  or  to  provide 
working  conditions  that  will  enable  us 
to  recruit  the  kind  of  efficient  postal 
force  we  need,  it  seemed  to  me  he  made 
a  powerful  case  indeed  for  the  adopUon 
of  the  remedy  called  for  in  the  Presi- 
dent's message. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  matter.  The  last 
President  of  the  United  States,  Lyndon 
Johnson,  made  such  a  recommendation 
in  his  last  state  of  the  Union  message. 
The  former  Postmaster  General — not  the 
one  who  preceded  Mr.  Blount,  but  the 
one  even  before  him — namely,  Mr. 
O'Brien — is  supporting  the  principal  rec- 
ommendations of  this  message. 

So  I  take  this  time,  and  I  beg  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  Members  of  the  House, 
and  apologize  to  them  for  taking  time 


this  late  in  the  afternoon,  to  say  I  think 
tills  is  one  of  the  most  important  mes- 
sages that  will  come  before  this  Congress 
in  this  session  of  the  91st  Congress.  I 
hope,  rather  than  falling  on  deaf  ears 
and  rather  than  evoking  some  of  the 
comments  I  have  read  recently,  such  as 
"Well,  this  is  a  gopd  idea  but  we  have  to 
wait  3  or  4  years  before  it  happens,"  that 
we  can  sense  the  emergency  fsicing  us 
and  take  the  kind  of  positive,  forthright 
action  called  for  in  the  message  of  the 
President. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  genUeman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wonder  where  the  gen- 
tleman suggests  that  the  enormous 
amoimts  of  money  he  says  are  needed 
by  the  Post  Office  Department  will  come 
from  unless  through  Congress? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
Corporation,  as  I  understand  the  mes- 
sage, they  would  be  given  borrowing  au- 
thority up  to  $10  billion.  The  first  $2 
billion  of  that  money  would  be  supported 
by  the  full  faith  and  credit  clause  of 
the  U.S.  Government.  It  would  be  bor- 
rowing authority.  They  would  go  out  and 
sell  bonds  or  issue  debentures  and  use 
the  revenues  of  the  postal  service  to 
amortize  those  bonds  or  debentures. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  it  make  any  dif- 
ference whether  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment borrowed  the  money? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  To  this 
extent:  I  heard  the  Postmaster  General 
say — and  Incidentally  I  think  we  are 
very  fortunate  to  have  a  man  as  cour- 
ageous and  forthright  as  he  is — that  the 
basic  trouble  with  the  Department  is 
that  they  have  the  power  to  administer 
but  not  really  the  power  to  manage.  He 
cannot  manage  the  Department  and  he 
never  will  be  able  to  as  long  as  we  fix 
wage  rates  and  postal  rates.  We  will  not 
get  the  kind  of  efficiency  which  will  bring 
true  economy,  wliich  in  turn  will  enable 
this  Department  to  operate  as  a  service 
should  on  a  businesslike  basis. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Blinois.  Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man can  tell  me  today — and  apparently 
he  has  been  briefed  on  this  subject  of  a 
corporation  in  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment although  I  have  not.  nor  have  I 
seen  a  bill — what  assets  the  Corporation 
would  take  over  and  what  llabiliUes  they 
will  leave  behind?  Does  the  gentleman 
have  any  idea  about  that? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  permit  me  to  respond.  I  will 
say  it  is  my  understanding  that  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  Corporation  will  take  over 
all  of  the  existing  assets  of  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  at  the  present  time,  that 
is,  all  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  which 
are  now  a  part  of  the  assets  of  that  De- 
partment would  become  assets  on  the 
books  of  the  Postal  Service  Corporation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  they  will  take  over 
the  $15  billion  of  liability  in  the  retire- 
ment fund? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  nUnois.  I  do  not 
believe  in  the  message  and  in  the  brief- 
ing I  have  had  that  we  had  a  thorough 
explanation  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
would  assume  all  of  those  liabilities.  I 
suggest  the  gentleman  has  a  very  good 
point. 
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It  might  be  necessary  to  work  out  some 
special  provisions  with  respect  to  that 
retirement  fund. 

Mr.  OROS8.  I  wUl  tell  the  gentleman 
that  I  looked  in  vain  in  the  message  that 
came  down  here  today  for  some  reference 
to  this.  I  thought  surely  there  would  be 
a  mention  as  to  what  was  proposed  to 
be  done  by  the  Corporation.  Is  this  some 
kind  of  a  nebuloxjs  proposition  that  no- 
body Is  supposed  to  know  anything  about 
at  this  point? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  am  sorry 
that  the  gentleman  does  not  feel  he  has 
been  adequately  briefed  on  the  subject  as 
to  the  intention  of  the  administration, 
but  I  feel  at  least,  as  I  read  it  and  in- 
terpret it.  it  is  a  pretty  explicit  descrip- 
tion of  the  plans  they  have  for  a 
thoroughgoing  reorganization. 

Mr.  OROS8.  Now.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  on  the  subject  of  the  rule  on 
this  bill? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Yes. 
-  Mr..aiR08S.  And  on  the  subject  mat- 
ter that-it  makes  in  order.  I  take  it  that 
through  this  waiver  and  adoption  of 
section  502.  Congress  will  have  repudi- 
ated, for  all  practical  purposes,  the  sol- 
emn agreement  it  made  with  the  public 
as  to  the  reduction  of  240.000  employees 
in  the  Federal  Oovemment,  the  agree- 
ment that  was  made  a  part  of  the  pack- 
age deal,  including  the  10-percent  sur- 
tax and  the  $6  billion  spending  cut. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  do  not 
think  I  would  use  the  language  that  the 
gentleman  used  to  call  it  a  total  repudia- 
tion of  a  promise.  What  it  does  is  it  says 
for  the  balance  of  this  fiscal  year  we  will, 
with  respect  to  the  departments  named 
in  this  bill,  waive  the  provisions  of  Pub- 
lic Law  90-264. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  think 
In  this  agency  or  dei)artment  or  any  other 
agency  or  depertmeit  that  once  they  are 
I>ermltted  to  restore  employees  they  will 
go  back  next  year  and  cut  again? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  It  is  very 
dlfBcult,  of  course,  to  foresee  what  would 
be  produced  in  that  regard  in  the  next 
year  or  the  years  to  come.  I  do  merely  go 
back  to  what  was  pointed  out  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Pcppkr)  .  IX  we 
want  to  give  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice the  personnel  that  they  need  to  en- 
force the  tax  laws.  Lf  we  want  to  make 
sure  that  this  country  is  not  going  to  be 
flooded  with  narcotics,  and  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  Customs  have  the  people  with 
which  to  ccHitrol  these  operations,  we 
have  got  to  waive  the  point  of  order  with 
respect  to  that  situation  and  give  them 
the  authority  to  go  out  amd  hire  the  per- 
sonnel that  they  need. 
"  Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from  B«ls- 
souri  alluded  earlier  to  the  computer  sys- 
tem that  has  been  set  up  at  a  cost  of 
millions  upon  millions  of  dollars,  and  was 
supposed  to  have  obviated  the  necessity 
for  all  this  employment  in  the  Treasury 
Department  and  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice. What  has  happened  as  a  result  of  all 
of  the  expenditures  that  were  made  at 
Martlnsburg,  W.  Va.? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  for  the  purpose  of  an- 
swering that  question.  _ 


Mr.  CONTE.  The  gentleman  from  Iowa 
is  absolutely  right.  But  what  happens  is 
this:  Once  you  get  that  computer  system 
in  and  operating,  which  it  is  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  once  you  get  your  data 
processing  system  In  and  oi>erating, 
which  we  have  at  the  present  time,  in 
the  sectional  centers  throughout  the 
United  States,  then  this  information 
comes  forth  that  there  are  delinquent  ac- 
counts, there  are  accounts  that  you  have 
to  go  after  and  audit.  With  this  restric- 
tion— and  I  might  point  out  that  Senator 
Williams  who  is  the  author  of  this  re- 
striction just  recently  on  the  floor  of  the 
other  body  complained  about  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  having  an  In- 
crease in  the  number  of  delinquent  ac- 
counts. The  reason  why  they  have  an 
Increase  in  delinquent  accounts  is  be- 
cause of  a  shortage  of  personnel.  This 
language  here  merely  applies  to  the 
Treasury  Department  and  the  other 
agencies  related  thereto.  The  Post  Ofllce 
Department  was  excluded  and  exempted 
last  year.  We  lost  $30  million  in  collec- 
tions in  customs  alone.  If  this  thing  is 
not  repealed,  this  manpower  restriction 
is  not  repealed,  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  we  will  lose  $1  billion  over  a 
3-year  period  of  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  yield  further  so 
that  I  may  ask  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts a  question? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  fur- 
ther to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Was  any  of  this  foreseen 
when  the  package  deal  was  offered  to 
Congress?  Was  this  not  foreseen  then? 
Mr.  CONTE.  Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  If  so,  why.  then,  did 
Congress  cut  it? 

Mr.  CONTE.  That  is  a  legitimate  ques- 
tion that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
brings  up.  The  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa and  myself  fought  this  thing  on  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

Another  point  that  I  want  to  make, 
and  It  is  a  very  important  point,  is  this: 
We  are  dealing  here  with  a  very  sensi- 
tive situation.  We  have  just  passed  the 
agricultural  bill.  In  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  I  believe,  we  have  more  em- 
ployees than  farmers  in  the  United 
States.  But  we  are  dealing  here  with  a 
very  delicate  situation  and  with  a  very 
delicate  agency.  These  agencies  are  all 
of  the  revenue-producing  agencies  in  the 
Federal  Government  with  which  we  are 
dealing  today,  a  very  sensitive  group  of 
agencies,  and  if  you  cut  down  on  employ- 
ees, you  cut  down  on  revenues.  It  is  Just 
that  simple. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman jrield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man's opening  statement  is  predicated 
upon  the  hearings  before  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  on  which  committee  he 
represents  the  minority  today  in  the 
presentation  of  House  Resolution  424. 
FY>r  one  who  has  not  been  so  briefed  and 
one  who  has  done  his  homework.  I  am 
sure  it  is  general  knowledge,  as  stated 
on  page  2  of  the  committee  report  of 
this  bill,  that  these  appropriations  can 
be  considered  if  this  rule  does  make  such 


consideration  In  order,  but  does  not  in- 
clude amounts  required  for  the  third 
step  of  the  Federal  pay  raise  which  is 
expected  to  become  effective  July  1.  1069, 
pursuant  to  the  Postal  Revenue  and  Fed- 
eral Salary  Act  of  1967.  Nor  does  it  in- 
clude the  automatic  military  sendees 
pay  Increase.  By  what  logic  can  we  add 
personnel,  be  they  collectors  of  revenue 
or  whatsoever,  and  I  do  not  agree  that 
all  of  these  agencies  are  money  earners 
for  the  Treasury,  certainly,  not  the  Post 
Office  Department,  which  we  look  upon 
as  a  service  department.  But,  be  that  as 
It  may,  how  can  we  add  more  personnel 
when  we  do  not  include  in  this  the  money 
for  the  personnel  in  the  third  phase  of 
the  pay  increase  act?  In  other  words, 
does  not  this  guarantee  a  supplemental 
or  deficiency  appropriation  request  for 
1970? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dlinois.  Again,  I 
believe  I  would  have  to  respond  in  the 
same  vein  that  I  did  earlier  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
try  to  assume  the  role  of  a  prophet,  and 
to  know  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to 
have  to  come  in  some  months  from  now 
and  ask  for  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion. I  would  have  to  leave  that  to  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  or,  rather,  to  the 
Appropriation  Subcommittee  that  is  pre- 
senting this  bill  on  the  floor  today,  per- 
haps, to  enlighten  us  as  to  whether  or 
not  that  is  going  to  be  necessary.  But  I 
would  repeat  that  it  seems  to  me  that 
they  made  a  perfectly  adequate  case  be- 
fore our  committee  to  support  their  re- 
quest for  a  waiver  of  points  of  order  on 
this  bill  with  respect  to  this  section. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  IlUnols.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  let 
us  not  clutter  up  the  record.  The  Post 
Office  was  exempted  from  the  Manpower 
Restriction  Act.  We  are  not  putting  in 
something  that  was  not  there  before. 
The  Post  Office  was  exempted.  This  Is 
merely  to  exempt  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  The  gen- 
tleman is  correct. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Holi- 
nxLD ) .  The  question  is  on  the.fesolution. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quortmi 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quonmi  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  345,  nays  12,  not  voting  75, 
as  follows: 
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[RoU  No.  as] 

TEAS— S45 

Abbttt 

FUh 

Mathlas 

Abemethy 

Fisher 

Matsunaga 

Adair 

Flood 

May 

A(Uma 

Flowers 

Mayne 

AdCUbbo 

Flynt 

Meeds 

Albert 

Foley 

Meskin 

AlezAndar 

FoM,  Gerald  R. 

Mlkv* 

Anderson,  111. 

Ford. 

MlUer,  Calif. 

Andenon, 

WUUam  D. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Tenn. 

Fountain 

MlIU 

Andrew*,  Ala. 

Praaer 

Mlnlah 

Andrews, 

PreHnghuysen 

Mink 

N.Dak. 

Frey 

Minshall 

Annunelo 

Frtedel 

MlceU 

Arends 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Molloban 

AsplnaU 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Mpnagan 

Ayrea 

Fuqua 

Montgomery 

Banng 

OaUflanakls 

Moortiead 

Barrett 

Oallagher 

Morgan 

Beall.  Md. 

Oarmats 

Morse 

Belcher 

Oaydoe 

Mosher 

Bennett 

Glalmo 

Moss 

Betta 

Gilbert 

Murphy,  m. 

BevlU 

Gonzalez 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Blaggl 

Ooodllng 

Natcher 

Blester 

Gray 

Nedzt 

Blackbiirn 

Green.  Greg. 

Nelsen 

Blanto^ 

Green.  Pa. 

Nlchola 

Bogn 

GrllBn 

Nix 

Boland 

Grlffltha 

Obey 

BoUlng 

Grover 

O'Hara 

Bow 

Gubser 

O'Konskl 

Brademas 

Hasan 

Olsen 

Brasco 

Haley 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

Bray 

Halpem 

OTIeUl,  Mass. 

Brlnkley 

Hamilton 

Ottlnger 

Brock 

Hammer- 

Passman 

Brooks 

schmldt 

Patman 

Broomfleld 

Hanley 

Patten 

Brotzman 

Hanna 

PeUy 

Brown,  Mich. 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Pepper 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Perkins 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Harsha 

Pettis 

Buchanan 

Harvey 

Phllbln 

Burke,  Pla. 

Hastings 

Pickle 

Burke.  Mass. 

Hathaway 

Pike 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Hays 

Plmle 

Burton,  Utah 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Poage 

Bush 

Heckler.  Maas. 

PodeU 

Button 

Henderson 

Poff 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Hicks 

Preyer,  N.O. 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Hogan 

Price,  m. 

Cabell 

HoUfleld 

Price.  Tex. 

Caffery 

Horton 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Camp 

Hoemer 

Pudnskl 

Casey 

Howard 

PurceU 

ChambM'laln 

Hull 

Qule 

Cbappell 

Hun  gate 

QuUIen 

Clancy 

Hutchinson 

Rallsback 

Clark 

Jacobs 

Rartck 

Clausen. 

Jannan 

Reld,m. 

DonH. 

Joelson 

Reld,  N.T. 

Clay 

Johnson.  Calif 

Reusa 

Cleveland 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Rhodes 

Cohelan 

Jones,  Ala. 

Rlegle 

Collier 

Jones,  N.C. 

Roberts 

Collins 

Jonee,  Tenn. 

Roblaon 

Conable 

Karth 

Rodlno 

Conte 

Kastenmeler 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Coughlln 

Kasen 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Cramer 

Kee 

Ronan 

Culrer 

Keith 

Rooney,  N.T, 

Cunningham 

King 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Daddarlo 

Kleppe 

Rosenthal 

Daniel.  Va. 

Kluczynskl 

RostenkowsU 

Daniels.  N  J. 

Koch 

Roth 

Davis.  Cte. 

Kyros 

Ruppe 

Davis,  Wis. 

La&gen 

Ruth 

Dawson 

Leggett 

Ryan 

Delaney 

Lennon 

St  Germain 

Dellenback 

Llpecomb 

St.  Onge 

Denney 

Uoyd 

Satterfleld 

Dennis 

Long,  La. 

Saylor 

Dent 

Long,  Md. 

Schadeberg 

Devlne 

Lowensteln 

SchneebeU 

Dlgga 

LvUan 

Schwengel 

DlngeU 

Liikens 

Soott 

Donohue 

McCarthy 

SebeUvis 

Dorn 

McClory 

Shipley 

Dowdy 

MeCloskey 

Shrlver 

Downing 

MoCiiUoch 

Rikea 

Duncan 

McOade 

Bisk 

Eckhardt 

McDonald, 

Slack 

Bdmondaon 

Mich. 

Smith,  Calif. 

Bdwards.  Ala. 

McBwen 

Smith.  Iowa 

Edwards,  Calif .  MeFall 

Smith.  N.T. 

Ellberg 

McKneaUy 

Springer 

Brlenbom 

McMillan 

Stafford 

Eshleman 

MacOregor 

Bvana,  Colo. 

Madden 

Stanton 

FaUon 

Blahon 

Steed 

Farbsteln 

Mailliard 

Stelger,  Wis. 

FasceU 

Stokes 

Plndley 

Marab 

Stuckej 

SuUlvan 

Symington 

TalooU 

Taylor 

TeagTie,  Oallf . 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tlernan 

UdaU 

UUman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vlgonto 


Waggonner 

Waldls 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watts 

Welcker 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whltehurst 

WldnaU 

Williams 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 

NATS— 12 


Winn 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

WyUe 

Wyman 

Yates 

Yatron 

Zablockl 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Ashbrook  Ichord  Myers 

Derwlnskl  Jonas  Skubltz 

Gross  Landgrebe  Snyder 

HaU  Michel  Watson 

NOT  VOrXNO— 76 


Anderson, 

Calif. 
Ashley 
Bates 
BeU.  CaUf. 
Berry 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Brown.  Calif. 
BroyhUl.  N.C. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burton.  CaUf . 
CahlU 
Carey 
Carter 
Cederberg 
CeUer 
Chlsholm 
01awBon,Del 
Colmer 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Gorman 
Cowger 
de  la  Garza 
Dickinson 


Dulskl 

Dwyer 

Edwards,  La. 

Each 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Felghan 

Foreman 

Gettys 

Gibbons 

Goldwater 

Oude 

Hawkins 

Hubert 

Helstoski 

Hunt 

Klrwan 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Landrum 

Latta 

McCliire 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Martin 
Mlze 
Morton 


PoUock 

PoweU 

Randall 

Reee 

Relfel 

Rivers 

Roudebush 

Roybal 

Sandman 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Taft 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tunney 

Vander  Jagt 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wold 

Toung 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Burleson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massacbvisetts  with  Mr. 
Morton. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  CahlU. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Bates. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Toung  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Gude. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Calif  onUa  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Whltten  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  with  Mr.  Gold- 
water. 

Mr.  Gorman  with  Mr.  Del  ClawBon. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Clure. 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  KyL 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  BeU. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Foreman, 

Mr.  Felghan  with  Mr.  Hvint. 

Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr.  Roudebtisb. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Mlze. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  BroyhUl. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Thomp- 
son of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Randall  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  CoUner  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Scherle. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  Helstoski  with  Mr.  Wold. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  KuykendaU. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  PoweU. 

Mr.  Reea  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mr.  Scheuer  vrlth  Mr.  Stelger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.    Thomson    of    Wisconsin    with    Mr. 
Vander  Jagt. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 
The  doors  were  opened. 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table^ 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (Hil.  11582)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  Depart- 
ments, the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  ceriain  independent  agencies, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and  pending  that 
motion.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  general  debate  continue 
not  to  exceed  2  hours,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
CoNTE)  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  does  the  gentleman 
think  that  a  bill  of  this  magnitude  can 
be  properly  discussed  in  2  hours?  There 
was  3  hours  of  general  debate  on  the  ag- 
ricultural appropriation  bill  calling  for 
the  spending  of  less  money. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield.  I  do  not  have  any  doubt 
whatsoever  but  what  I  can  do  an  £ule- 
quate  job  of  discussing  the  bill  from  my 
standpoint  at  this  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  2  hours? 

Mr.  STEED.  In  2  hours.  Then,  of 
course,  we  have  the  5-minute  rule. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  is  there  some  reason 
for  this?  It  Is  early  in  the  evening.  Is 
there  some  reason  why  we  should  not 
take  more  time  than  that  during  which 
to  discuss  this  bill? 

Mr.  STEED.  The  only  reason  I  can 
give  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  is  that 
the  subcommittee,  in  conferring  with  me 
and  after  discussing  it,  felt  that  2  hours 
was  sufficient  time.  So  that  is  why  we 
have  asked  for  2  hours  of  general  debate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  been  able  to  read 
the  bill  and  the  report,  and  I  cannot  find 
a  single  reduction  In  spending.  It  seems 
to  me  that  every  item  contained  in  the 
bill  is  increased  over  the  expenditures 
for  the  same  general  purposes  of  last 
year. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  going  to  take 
some  time  to  explain  to  the  House  why 
every  item  in  this  bill  is  increased  over 
the  level  of  last  year. 

Mr.  STEED.  TTiere  is  a  very  simple 
explanation  as  to  why  these  items  are 
increased. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  not  simplify  it  too 
much.  

Mr.  STEED.  And  if  the  gentleman  is 
unable  to  understand  why,  it  is  because 
there  have  been  increases  in  the  work- 
loswl.  capital  improvements,  and  person- 
nel, making  It  necessary  for  these  ex- 
penditures to  carry  out  the  necessary 
and  mandatory  functions  of  the  Govern- 
ment by  these  agencies.  I  believe  that 
2  hours  is  sufficient  to  discuss  the  key 
matters,  or  any  pertinent  matters  that 
anyone  would  want  to  explain  about  the 
bill,  and  we  will  do  our  best  to  make  It 
clear. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  ^ 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman' 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Snio). 

The  motion  wa«  agreed  to. 
Of  Tu  coMMimx  or  thx  wbolx 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
slderaUon  of  the  bill  H.R.  11582.  with 
Mr.  DcMT  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  <Mr.  Smo)  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  1  hour,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Contb)  will 
be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  In  presenting  this  ap- 
propriation bill  to  the  House  today,  I  be- 
Iteve  that  we  have  brought  a  good,  tight 
bill,  one  that  we  can  recommend  whole- 
heartedly, and  one  that  I  believe  will  suf- 
fice to  provide  the  resources  these  very 
Important  agencies  of  our  Government 
must  have  during  the  forthcoming  fiscal 
year  to  carry  out  their  very  important 
missions. 

In  general,  we  are  talking  here  atmut 
the  Post  OfBce.  Treasury,  and  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  which  requested 
$8,821,727,000  In  the  Nixon  revised  budg- 
et, of  which  the  committee  recommends 
$8,779,345,000. 

When  the  receipts  of  the  Post  OflBce 
Department  are  applied  as  a  deduction 
against  the  costs  of  the  Department  we 
find  that  we  are  here  in  total  asking  for 
about  S402.000.000  more  to  fund  these 
agencies  in  fiscal  year  1970  than  they 
were  given  during  fiscal  year  1969. 

All  of  this  Increase  can  be  easily  ac- 
counted for  under  three  items:  First, 
workload  Increase:  second,  capital  im- 
provements; and.  third,  personnel  to  help 
in  the  organized  crime  task  force  pro- 
gram that  the  President  Is  trying  to  place 
Into  operation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  trying  to  give  a 
broad  picture  of  what  this  extra  cost  and 
work  load  increase  has  placed  on  these 
departments,  they  ask  for  an  additional 
18,414  employees  to  carry  out  their  work 
next  year. 

The  committee  has  allowed  17,805  of 
these. 

All  except  4,501  In  the  Treasury  De- 
partment and  90  in  the  Exeuctive  and 
independent  offices  section  are  for 
needed  personnel  in  the  Post  Office 
Department. 

The  Post  OfBce  Department  has  an 
Impact  that  cause  this  need  for  person- 
nel to  increase  from '  two  different 
sources — one  when  the  mail  volume  in- 
creases, they  need  extra  people  to  proc- 
ess the  mail.  With  an  anticipated  3-per- 
cent increase  in  the  mail  volume  pre- 
dicted for  next  year.  It  means  the  De- 
partment will  have  2  or  3  billion  pieces  of 
mail  above  the  84  billion  pieces  of  mail 
that  they  have  to  process  this  year.  This 
will  requre  extra  people. 

In  addition  to  the  67,500,000  homes,  of- 
fices, and  stores  that  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment Is  delivering  mail  to  today,  It 


is  estimated  that  at  least  1  million  addi- 
tional addresses  will  be  in  being  by  this 
time  next  year  and,  therefore.  It  In- 
creases the  need  for  mail  carriers  to 
carry  the  mall  to  these  new  places  of 
business  and  homes. 

So  these  two  things  are  what  is  re- 
quired to  meet  the  need  for  additional 
personnel.  Your  committee  feels  the  13.- 
000-plus  Jobs  allowed  here  for  the  Post 
Office  Department  are  not  only  justified 
but  are  going  to  be  needed  if  they  are 
going  to  maintain  the  mail  service  next 
year  that  the  public  wants  and  deserves. 

In  the  Treasury  Department  the 
4.501  jobs  that  we  have  allowed  include 
2.400  Jobs  that  they  lost  due  to  the  econ- 
omy act  last  year  and  the  additional  Jobs 
that  they  need  for  the  extra  workload 
In  the  coming  year.  The  worldoad  in 
these  departments  is  measured  easily. 

In  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue, 
for  Instance,  they  are  having  to  process 
more  than  2  million  more  tax  returns 
this  year  than  they  did  last  year,  and 
the  number  Is  expected  to  Increase  sub- 
stantially next  year.  It  takes  a  lot  of 
additional  personnel  to  process  this  kind 
of  increase  in  income  tax  returns  and 
due  to  the  complexity  of  many  returns 
now,  it  requires  highly  trained  per- 
sonnel. 

They  have  a  very  dangerous  increase 
in  delinquent  accounts,  and  they  have 
fallen  to  an  alarmingly  low  level  on 
the  returns  that  they  are  able  to  audit. 
If  something  is  not  done  to  tighten  this 
up  and  keep  the  collection  of  taxes  in 
better  order,  we  can  expect  in  the  next 
year  or  two  to  find  a  general  lessening 
of  the  public  zeal  to  comply  with  our  tax 
laws. 

It  might  be  Interesting  for  the  Mem- 
bers to  know  that  If  there  Is  a  1-percent 
drop  in  voluntary  compliance  it  would 
cost  the  Federal  Government  $1,700,- 
000.000. 

In  the  Bureau  of  (Customs  they  have 
some  very  severe  manpower  needs.  Since 
1960  the  Bureau  of  (Customs  has  had  a  65- 
percent  increase  in  Its  workload  and  only 
a  4-percent  Increase  in  manpower.  They 
are  unable  to  process  adequately  the  peo- 
ple coming  through  customs.  They  pro- 
ject a  fantastic  Increase  of  people  to  go 
through  customs  during  the  coming  year. 
They  are  anticipating  a  total  of  238 
million  people  to  go  through  customs 
next  year.  They  expect  an  increase  of 
over  2  million  vehicles  crossing  our 
borders. 

They  have  had  the  heaviest  impact  of 
smuggling  of  narcotic  drugs  across  the 
border  in  all  of  otir  history. 

Every  single  fimction  that  they  have 
to  perform  Is  putting  great  pressure  on 
them  and  they  need  more  and  more 
people. 

In  the  Secret  Service  they  have  had  a 
lot  of  very  new  activities  imposed  iu>on 
them  at  a  time  when  counterfeiting  and 
forgeries  are  at  an  alltlme  high  and  the 
need  for  maiipower  is  greater  than  it 
has  ever  been. 

You  can  go  through  the  whole  thing. 
In  the  Bureau  of  Accounts  where  they 
write  Government  checks  and  bonds — 
some  472  million  pieces  this  year — they 
have  already  reduced  their  manpower 
for  the  year  to  a  point  where  they  do  not 
have  any  more  of  a  margin  to  operate  if 
they  are  not  given  the  employees.  We 


could  very  well  during  the  coming  year 
find  the  checks  for  social  security  and 
veterans'  pensions  and  that  sort  of  thing 
running  30,  60,  and  90  days  behind. 

If  those  who  are  interested  will  read 
our  hearings,  they  will  see  that  we  have 
tried  cur  best  to  get  information  which 
goes  into  all  the  details  of  the  workload 
impacts.  I  think  they  are  very  important 
for  the  Members  to  know  and  under- 
stand. There  is  a  request  In  this  bill  for 
900  new  personnel  which  comes  under 
the  heading  of  agents  of  the  Internal 
Revenue,  the  Secret  Service,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Customs  that  are  being  as- 
signed on  order  of  the  Pre.sident  to  the 
organized  crime  task  forces  imder  the 
general  guidance  of  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

These  experts  In  forgery,  counterfeit- 
ing, narcotics,  smuggling,  and  tax  evasion 
are  going  to  be  a  very  vital  part  of  the 
task  force  teams.  I  think  this  assignment 
of  manpower  Is  a  very  important  element 
in  our  efforts  to  get  something  in  mo- 
tion that  will  begin  to  curb  this  kind  of 
crime  in  the  Nation. 

Earlier  there  was  some  reference  to 
what  happened  when  we  bought  all  of 
these  computers.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
it  is  a  good  question.  Since  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  began  to  compu- 
terize, they  have  invested  what  is  esti- 
mated to  be  at>out  $150  million  in  this 
type  of  equipment.  As  a  result,  they  are 
now  able  to  produce  work  on  a  per-man 
basis  or  a  imit  basis  at  a  level  which,  if 
done  under  the  old  system  before  they 
were  computerized,  would  require  16,000 
additional  people  to  do  the  work  than 
are  now  «nployed.  They  save  $150  mil- 
lion on  manpower  alone  by  the  use  of 
computers  every  30  months,  and  these 
machines  have  a  life  expectancy  of  15 
years.  So  we  think  the  computers  in  the 
Treasurj-  Department,  at  least,  certainly 
are  paying  off. 

There  is  another  item  that  I  think 
ought  to  be  attended  to  in  connection 
with  the  Post  Office  Department.  Several 
years  ago,  somewhat  against  the  wishes 
of  this  subcommittee.  Congress  saw  fit 
to  begin  to  pass  laws  authorizing  what 
we  call  public  service  charges  to  the  Post 
Office  Department.  I  believe  the  first 
year  they  amounted  to  only  about  $37.5 
million.  This  year  they  are  now  a  total 
Qf  $707  million.  I  think  this  is  a  serious 
out-of-proportion  growth  in  this  field. 
And  even  after  taking  that  much  out  we 
are  still  faced  with  a  deficit  between 
postal  receipts  and  total  postal  costs  of 
about  $500  million,  in  addition  to  the 
$707  million  we  write  off  as  public  serv- 
ices to  be  paid  by  all  the  taxpayers. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  'Mr. 
RoBisoN)  was  very  kind  and  helpful  to 
us  this  year.  He  did  a  special  study  on 
this  subject.  During  the  hearings  he 
went  into  this  matter  In  great  detail.  I 
urge  and  recommend  that  all  Members  of 
the  House  take  time  to  read  at  least 
this  part  of  our  hearings,  because  I  think 
in  here  is  contained  information  that 
will  be  most  helpful  to  all  of  you  from 
time  to  time  as  different  types  of  deci- 
sions which  might  add  to  this  title  will 
come  before  you.  I  think  if  you  need  to 
understand,  and  if  you  read  the  remarks, 
questions  and  the  comments  that  Mr. 
RoBisoN  generated  during  our  hearings, 
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you  will  find  it  very  enlightening  and 
helpful.  I  urge  you  to  do  so. 

We  have  tried  to  make  this  as  tight  a 
bill  as  we  can.  with  the  workloads  that 
add  on  the  need  for  manpower  that  are 
easy  to  measure.  These  are  the  oldest 
agencies  of  the  Government.  There  Is 
no  guesswork  about  it.  We  have  the  need 
for  this  additional  manpower  to  combat 
organized  crime,  and  we  have  added 
here  a  considerable  additional  amount 
of  money  for  capital  Investment,  the 
largest  item  of  which  is  $120  million  more 
in  the  bill  this  year  than  we  had  last 
year  for  postal  public  buildings,  an  area 
in  which  there  is  a  grave  need,  for  many, 
many  times  this  amount  for  investment 
in  postal  facilities. 

When  we  think  of  these  three  items, 
together  with  the  impact  they  have 
made,  we  should  consider  this  as  only 
$402  million  for  the  cost  of  all  these  de- 
partments in  the  coming  year  over  what 
was  necessary  to  run  them  this  year. 
When  we  look  at  these  total  costs,  really, 
we  will  find  that  had  there  not  been  ad- 
ditional efficiencies  and  improvements 
made,  the  request  for  this  $402  million 
additional  amount  would  approach  ap- 
proximately more  than  $600  million.  The 
agencies  have  been  able  to  absorb  the 
increasing  costs  by  better  management 
techniques,  which  is  a  very  commendable 
thing. 

There  are  no  moneys  in  this  bill  for 
the  pay  raises  due  July  1.  because  at 
the  time  the  budget  came  out  and  the  bill 
was  marked  up,  no  one  had  any  idea 
what  the  amounts  involved  would  be. 
I  think  it  is  fair  to  the  administration 
to  point  out  that^  the  total  estimate 
there  is  included  $J,800  million  for  the 
supplemental  pay  raises  which  every- 
body is  sure  will  have  to  be  taken  up 
during  1970.  While  the  amounts  are  not 
in  this  appropriation  bill,  they  are  in- 
cluded in  the  overall  budget  figures  of 
the  administration. 

The  figures  I  have  been  referring  to 
are  the  revised  Nixon  budget  and,  of 
course,  the  result  of  the  work  of  the 
committee  Itself.  This  is  somewhat  lower 
than  the  so-called  Johnson  budget  we 
had. 

While  this  bill  is  only  for  $42  million 
less  than  the  revised  Nixon  budget  asked 
for,  we  will  have  to  remember  it  became 
more  and  more  difficult  for  the  commit- 
tee to  make  reductions  because,  before 
we  did  that,  the  administration  volun- 
tarily reduced  this  whole  bill  by  approx- 
imately $55  million.  So  compared  with 
the  original  Johnson  budget,  we  are 
talking  about  reductions  of  approxi- 
mately $100  million.  This  Is  about  in  line 
with  what  we  have  been  able  to  shave  off 
these  activities  in  prior  years. 

The  reductions  are  real  savings.  Noth- 
ing In  here  is  made  for  the  benefit  of 
headlines  or  the  looks  of  things.  These 
are  actual  and  f{u:tual  savings.  Because 
we  have  a  sound  bill  and  because  we 
have  this  exemption  from  this  very  un- 
fortunate manpower  celling  that  is 
crippling  the  agencies.  I  can  in  all  good 
faiUi  recommend  this  bill  to  my  col- 
leagues and  recommend  It  as  worthy  of 
their  support. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 


Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  for 
the  outstanding  Job,  work,  and  the  time 
he  has  put  into  preparing  this  legislation 
pertaining  to  the  Post  Office  Department. 

I  was  home  last  week,  and  I  attended 
a  meeting  of  the  several  postmasters  of 
that  area.  They  complained  about  a 
number  of  things.  Their  major  complaint 
is  they  have  no  trouble  with  any  mail 
deposited  in  their  post  offices  which  is 
sent  through  New  York  or  Los  Angeles  or 
New  Orleans,  and  they  mentioned  sev- 
eral other  places.  They  said  in  about  200 
of  the  cities  mall  can  be  delivered  the 
next  morning,  with  the  exception  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  Post  Office.  They  all 
complained  there  seemed  to  be  difficulty 
with  mail  either  delivered  Into  Washing- 
ton or  postal  material  sent  out  from 
Washington. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa can  inform  us  as  to  whether  he  has 
received  any  testimony  In  his  committee 
pertaining  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  Post  Office  service. 

Mr.  STEED.  There  is  a  lot  of  merit  In 
what  the  gentleman  says.  The  best  In- 
formation I  have  been  able  to  get  on  that 
is  that  the  postal  wages  are  not  competi- 
tive generally  with  wages  in  this  area.  As 
a  result,  the  post  office  has  found  it  vir- 
tually Impossible  to  keep  staffed.  They 
have  between  2,700  and  3,000  vacancies 
in  the  post  office  in  the  Washington  area 
because  they  have  not  been  able  to  keep 
staffed.  Until  they  can  become  competi- 
tive in  the  labor  market  and  get  the  kind 
of  talent  they  must  have  to  move  mail.  I 
think  we  will  continue  to  have  some 
problem  in  trying  to  improve  the  effi- 
ciency In  the  Washington  area  in  the 
postal  service. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
of  all.  I  want  to  compliment  the  chair- 
man and  the  subcommittee  on  making 
an  Increase  available  for  the  Commission 
on  Obscenity  and  Pornography. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  this  is  a 
vitally  important  field,  and  one  which 
will  bear  the  greatest  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  Government. 

There  is  an  increase.  I  take  it,  of  $352 
million  for  the  operation  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  generally? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  believe  that  is  the  cor- 
rect figure. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  am  sure  that  all  of 
us  are  aware  of  the  great  deterioration 
of  service  which  has  taken  place.  I  have 
with  me  here  a  record  of  an  attempt  to 
get  an  airmail  special  delivery  letter  to 
Connecticut  for  the  father  of  a  woimded 
GI.  which  took  2  days. 

I  realize  the  gentleman's  subcommittee 
is  not  concerned  with  the  management 
of  the  Post  Office  Department  as  such, 
but  I  should  like  to  ask  if  he  feels  that 
there  will  be  some  guarantee  of  improved 
service  as  a  result  of  this  Increased  ap- 
propriation? 

Mr.  STEED.  Well,  perhaps  not  so 
much  in  terms  of  Improving  it,  but  it 
might  keep  it  from  getting  any  worse. 

Here  is  our  basic  problem,  and  it  Is 


very  serious.  We  have  72  percent  of  our 
mail  volume  concentrated  in  300  large 
cities  of  the  country.  The  other  28  per- 
cent is  scattered  out  among  32,000  post 
offices. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  yielded  by 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  additional  minute. 

Since  we  have  this  concentration  Ir. 
the  300  large  cities  we  do  not  have  the 
efficient  and  well-equipped  workshops  we 
need.  This  is  why  until  we  are  able  to 
make  a  capital  outlay  of  at  least  $2.5 
billion  or  more  to  get  these  large  cities 
economical  workshops  some  of  this  post- 
al problem  cannot  be  solved.  This  is 
where  we  believe  the  most  serious  prob- 
lem is  in  the  postal  service. 

We  have  buildings  which  are  40  to  80 
years  old  in  some  of  these  large  cities, 
handling  four  or  five  times  the  voliune 
they  were  built  to  handle.  This  is  un- 
economical. We  can  identify  $4.1  million 
of  unnecessary  cost  in  the  New  York 
Post  Office  alone.  We  can  charge  off  this 
to  a  lack  of  adequate  and  efficient  work 
space. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  In  other  words,  sub- 
stantial capital  investment  would  take 
care  of  a  great  deal  of  this  problem? 

Mr.  STEED.  We  believe  in  these  300 
large  cities  with  modern  facilities  we 
could  reduce  expenses  $400  million  or 
$500  million. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  is 
hard  to  believe  that  in  this  era  of  lunar 
probes  an  urgent  mailing  to  the  father 
of  a  seriously  wounded  GI  gathered  dust 
in  the  Washington  postal  labyrinth  for 
18  hours  before  starting  the  first  leg 
toward  its  destination   in  Connecticut. 

This  sort  of  experience  brings  home 
the  truth  of  the  adage  that  a  chain  is 
only  as  strong  as  its  weakest  link.  Trag- 
ically, the  postal  service  of  the  world's 
greatest  Nation  which  reached  note- 
worthy heights  of  achievement  in  days 
gone  by,  is  a  shambles  of  delays,  obsoles- 
cence, and  deterioration  in  days  of  jet 
planes,  metroliners,  and  turbotrains,  and 
capsules  which  orbit  the  moon. 

The  father  of  the  wounded  GI  had  re- 
quested my  assistance  in  the  completion 
of  plans  to  fly  to  Tokyo  on  Thursday, 
May  22.  On  Tuesday,  May  20,  I  sought 
the  advice  of  postal  workers  in  the  Ray- 
bum  House  Office  Building  Post  Office 
for  the  safest  and  fastest  handling  of  a 
small  package  containing  the  father's 
passport,  visa,  and  other  papers  essential 
to  his  trip.  I  was  advised  that  the  package 
should  be  registered  and  sent  "airmail, 
special  delivery"  and  I  was  also  assured 
that  if  it  were  posted  in  the  Longworth 
Building  Post  Office  it  would  "go  out"  at 
1  pjn.  The  package  was  medled  in  com- 
pliance with  these  instructions  at  12:50 
p.m.,  Tuesday,  May  20.  It  remained  in  the 
Longworth  Post  Office  imtil  5  p.m.,  when 
it  was  dispatched  to  the  Washington  City 
Post  Office,  arrving  there  at  8:10  pjn., 
and  remaining  there  until  10  p.m.  when  it 
went  to  National  Airport. 

On  May  21,  the  GI's  father  and  the 
Waterbury,  ConiL,  Port  Office,  having 
been  alerted  that  the  package  was  en 
route,  became  alarmed  when  no  Incom- 
ing consignment  Included  the  passport 
and  visa.  Actually  the  packet  remained 
In  Washington  from  12:50  pjn.  until  10 
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pjn.,  and  It  had  moved  only  to  National 
Airport  by  7  ajn.  on  Wednesday,  Itiay  21. 
1960. 

The  handling  6f  thla  properly  ad- 
dressed, properly  stamped  emergency 
shipment  imderllnes  the  ineptness  and 
Inefficiency  of  our  postal  service  and 
makes  it  clear  that  it  Is  high  time  to 
assess  and  correct  these  deficlendes. 

How  can  the  Post  Office  Department 
defend  a  system  which  moves  a  regis- 
tered, airmail,  special  delivery  emer- 
gency package  away  miles  during  a  pe- 
riod of  18  hours  after  mailing. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  rest  of  the 
Odyssey. 

The  emergency  pcu;kage  was  finally 
dispatched  from  National  Airport,  Ar- 
lington, Va.,  aboard  Allegheny  Airlines. 
FUght  805.  The  flight  left  National  Air- 
port, May  21  at  7  ajn.  and  surived  at 
Bradley  Field,  Windsor  Locks,  Conn,  at 
8:45  ajn.,  May  21,  1969.  Meantime,  the 
OI's  father,  the  Waterbury  Post  Office, 
.  and.  .my  offices  In  Washington  and 
.Wal^erbury  coordinated  a  continuing 
telephone  campaign  to  follow  the  heglra 
of  the  slowmovtng  package.  Consider  a 
package  which  aurlves  "airmail  special 
delivery"  and  "registered"  at  Bradley 
Field  Wednesday  morning.  May  21,  1969, 
at  8:45  ajD.  and  then  completely  drops 
out  of  sight  until  arrival  at  the  Water- 
bury  Poet  Office  at  3:30  ajn.  Thursday 
morning.  May  22,  which  incidentally  was 
the  day  of  the  combat  wounded  OI's 
father's  departure  from  Tokyo.  The 
Waterbury  Post  Office  finally  sped  the 
packet  to  its  destination  by  special 
messenger. 

I  am  asking  the  Postmsister  General  to 
make  a  full  study  of  this  complaint  and 
to  Initiate  remedies;  but  I  have  fol- 
lowed this  same  procedure  In  many  pre- 
vious instances  and  In  previous  admin- 
istrations and  I  am  convinced  that  words 
of  protest  will  have  little  effect.  The  offi- 
cials seeking  to  administer  the  Depart- 
ment are  enmeshed  in  a  system  which 
defies  improvement.  The  way  to  achieve 
adequate  and  efficient  maU  service  is  to 
keep  up  the  pressure  to  set  up  an  effective 
system  and  put  the  heat  on  those  indi- 
viduals who  do  not  do  their  Job  effectively 
within  the  system.  I  am  sure  that  most 
of  my  colleagues  have  had  similar  ex- 
periences with  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. I  am  sure  that  many  of  them  will 
agree  that  steps  such  as  I  have  prescribed 
are  appropriate.  The  alternative  of 
course  is  to  rattle  alojig  with  our  present 
unsatisfactory  service.  I  hope  that  Con- 
gress will  have  the  courage  to  do  some- 
thing about  It  besides  talk. 

The  Post  Office  Department  appro- 
priation for  fiscal  year  1970  is  scheduled 
for  action  by  the  House  today.  The  bill 
calls  for  $7,676,035,000.  It  would  be  sense- 
less. I  suppose,  to  vote  against  the  entire 
appropriation  at  this  time  to  emphasize 
my  protest,  but  I  am  seriously  tempted 
to  take  such  action.  One  begins  to  wonder 
what  the  people  of  this  country  are  get- 
ting for  the  spending  of  this  vast  sum 
of  money. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  yielded  by 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUdNSKL  I  notice  the  commit- 
tee has  recommended  $1.1  million  for 
the  Commission  on  Obscenity  and 
Pornography.  Last  year  they  had 
1643.000. 

Could  the  gentleman  briefly  tell  us 
what  the  Commission  is  doing  and  what 
progress  it  is  making? 

Mr.  STEED.  Mostly  they  are  studying 
the  Supreme  Court  decisions  and  trying 
to  bring  in  a  nimfiber  of  different  points 
of  view  to  see  if  they  can  propose 
language  to  Congress  which  will  meet 
some  of  this  problem  and  still  be  within 
the  purview  of  what  the  Court  has  said 
in  its  opinions. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Does  the  gentleman 
believe  they  will  be  able  to  make 
progress? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  think  In  the  area  of  pro- 
tecting children  they  can  do  a  lot.  We 
feel  hopeful  as  to  some  of  the  results 
they  will  get. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  want  to  compli- 
ment my  colleague  for  his  masterful 
handling  of  a  very  complex  bill  and  for 
the  long  hours  I  know  he  has  put  into  Its 
preparation,  as  well  as  for  the  splendid 
presentation  he  has  made  on  the  floor. 
I  am  certainly  proud  he  Is  from  the 
Oklahoma  delegation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  yielded 
by  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quonim  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 

Fifty-seven  Members  are  present,  not 
a  quonun.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

(RoUNo.eT] 

Adair  Fallon  O'Hara 

Albert  Foremaa  OtUofcer 

Anderson,  Qaydoe  Patman 

Calif.  Gettya  Pettla 

Ander»on.  Gibbons  Pollock 

Tenn.  OUbert  PoweU 

Ashley  Goldwater  Preyer.  N.C. 

Baring  Gray  RandaU 

Bate*  Grunths  Reea 

BeU,  Calif.  Oude  Relfel 

Berry  Hanna  Rivers 

Bingbam  Hawkina  Rosenthal 

Blacnlk  Hubert  Roudebush 

Brown.  Calif.  Helstoskl  Roybal 

Broyhlll.  N.C.  Horton  Sandman 

Burleson.  Tex.  Howard  Satterfleld 

Bxirton,  Calif.  Hungate  Scherle 

CahlU  Hunt  Scheuer 

Carey  Jarman  Springer 

Carter  Jones,  Ala.  Stephens 

Cederberc  Klrwan  Stratton 

Celler  Kuykendall  Stubblefleld 

Chlsholm  Kyi  Thomp«on,  Ga. 

Clark  Landr\im  Thomson,  Wis. 

Clawson,  Del  Latta  Tlernan 

Clay  Upecomb  Tunney 

Colmar  Long,  Md.  UUman 

Conyers  McClure  Vander  Jagt 

Corbett  McDonald.  Wampler 

Corman  Mich.  Wataon 

Cowger  McBwen  Welcker 

de  la  Garza  Macdonald,  Whltten 

EMcklnaon  Mass.  Wiggins 

Dlggs  Martin  Wilson,  Bob 

DlngeU  Mikva  Wilson, 

Dulskl  Mlze  Charles  H. 

Dwyer  MoUohan  Wold 

Edwards,  La.  Morse  Wyman 

Bach  Morton  TouBg 

■Tin*.  T*nn.  Murphy.  If.T. 


Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mills) 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Dknt, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee,  having  had 
under  consideration  the  bill  H.R.  11582. 
and  finding  Itself  without  a  quorum,  he 
had  directed  the  roll  to  be  caUed,  when 
319  Members  responded  to  their  names, 
a  quorum,  and  he  submitted  herewith  the 
names  of  the  absentees  to  be  spread  upon 
the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  consumed  19  minutes.  The 
Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Contk)  . 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  as  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Treasury-Post  Office  Sub- 
committee to  add  my  thoughts  on  the 
appropriation  bill  that  is  before  you  and 
that  our  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma,  hsis  just  discussed. 

Last  year  at  this  time  I  noted  that  we 
were  In  deeply  troubled  times.  I  think  the 
same  is  even  more  true  today.  Indeed,  1 
find  myself  looking  back  to  the  dark 
days  of  World  War  n  for  a  similar  feel- 
ing of  fnistratlon. 

The  causes  of  current  unrest  and  disil- 
lusion are  many.  Foremost  among  these 
is  probably  the  tragic  war  In  Vietnam. 
This  war  has  permeated  our  lives  in  more 
ways  than  we  would  readily  acknowl- 
edge. I  am  hopeful,  in  view  of  the  Presi- 
dents  latest  statement,  that  it  can  finally 
be  brought  to  an  end. 

I  am  also  hopeful  that  the  resulting 
"peace  dividend"  will  be  spent  wisely.  I 
am  convinced  that  a  thorough  examina- 
tion of  existing  budget  priorities  is  es- 
sential If  our  people  are  to  remain  imited 
and  our  domestic  problems  are  ever  to  be 
solved. 

In  spite  of  material  abundance  all 
around  us,  our  financial  situation  is  not 
good.  Inflation  continues  to  eat  up  earn- 
ings and  an  Imbalance  of  pasrments 
threatens  the  dollar.  The  administration 
has  acted  with  firmness  in  this  area.  I 
look  forward  to  seeing  the  economy 
isrought  under  control  soon  as  a  result 
of  this  action. 

Our  problems  will  not  be  solved  by 
wishing  them  away.  We  must  face  up  to 
them  and  recognize  that  their  solution 
depends  upon  our  dedication  to  solving 
them.  Nothing  less  than  total  commit- 
ment on  the  part  of  all  of  us  is  required. 

We  on  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
as  well  as  all  the  Members  of  this  body, 
have  our  work  cut  out  for  us.  We  are 
once  agsdn  faced  with  that  perennial 
question  of  how  to  allocate  limited  re- 
sources among  competing  claims  when 
there  is  not  enough  to  go  around. 

Our  subcommittee  has  worked  hard 
to  answer  this  question  as  it  relates  to 
the  Treasury  and  the  Post  Office.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
committee  for  their  dedicated  perform- 
ance In  formulating  the  recommenda- 
tions we  have  here  today. 

Budget  requests  for  fiscal  1970  by  the 
Treasury  and  Post  Office  Departments, 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
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and  certain  Independent  agencies  totaled 
$8,821,727,000. 

We  have  recommended  cutting  these 
requests  by  $42,382,000. 

Assuming  all  estimated  fiscal  1969  sup- 
plemental requests  are  enacted  and  all 
transfers  to  other  agencies  effected,  the 
amount  of  increase  recommended  in  this 
bill  over  the  1969  bUl  is  $452,232,416. 

At  the  outset  I  would  like  to  discuss 
our  proposed  amendment  to  section  502 
of  Public  Law  90-364,  the  Revenue  and 
Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1968. 

Our  amendment  would  lift  the  person- 
nel restrictions  of  section  201  of  Public 
Law  90-364.  This  is  an  extremely  im- 
portant and  absolutely  essential  meas- 
ure. The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  so- 
called  savings  from  these  restrictions 
have  resulted  in  a  tremendous  loss  of 
revenues  to  the  Federal  Government. 

The  field  service  activities  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  were  exempted  from 
these  restrictions.  Were  this  not  the  case. 
It  would  have  been  impossible  during 
fiscal  1969  to  provide  adequate  postal 
service. 

The  Treasury  Department  was  denied 
a  totol  of  4,900  positions  because  of  these 
restrictions.  I  would  remind  you  that  85 
percent  of  the  total  appropriations  for 
Treasury  are  for  the  collection  of  reve- 
nues. 

Treasury  Secretary  Kennedy  testified 
that  revenue  losses  to  the  Government 
in  excess  of  $500  million  resulted  from 
these  restrictions,  and  in  many  Instances 
the  full  amount  of  the  savings  were  off- 
set by  increased  overtime  costs  in  order 
to  perform  essential  activities. 

The  Bureau  of  Customs  lost  302  aver- 
age positions  accounting  for  a  net  re- 
duction of  $1,550,000  as  a  result  of  the 
manpower  restrictions.  The  revenue  loss 
attributable  to  this  reduction  has  been 
estimated  at  about  $30  million.  I  repeat, 
customs  lost  $30  million  because  of  "sav- 
ings" of  $1.5  million.  To  put  it  another 
way.  $20  was  lost  for  each  $1  saved. 

The  effect  of  these  restrictions  in  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  is  even  more 
remarkable.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
reductions  in  audits,  collection  activity, 
and  coverage  of  delinquent  returns 
would,  over  a  3 -year  period,  result  in  a 
direct  revenue  loss  of  about  $1  billion. 
I  repeat.  $1  billion  will  be  lost  between 
fiscal  1968  and  the  end  of  fiscal  1970. 

More  serious,  however,  is  the  eroding 
effect  that  Inadequate  audit  coverage 
will  have  upon  our  voluntary  compliance 
system.  It  has  been  estimated  that  a  drop 
of  only  1  percentage  point  In  voluntary 
compliance  would  reduce  revenues  by 
more  than  $1.7  billion. 

The  implications  of  this  are  indeed 
overwhelming.  And  this  can  accelerate 
in  geometric  prop>ortions.  Thus  a  drop 
of  2  percentage  points  in  volxmtary  com- 
pliance would  reduce  revenues  by  much 
more  than  $3.4  billion. 

I  have  protested  many  times  before, 
both  on  and  off  the  floor  of  the  House, 
the  kind  of  economy  that  would  save  $1 
million  in  appropriations  at  the  expense 
of  from  $6  to  $10  million  in  direct 
revenues. 

I  am  protesting  ItSgaln  now.  It  is  not 
only  bad  economic*.  It  is  also  Illogical 
and  unwise.  And  I  can  certainly  see  no 
justification  for  it. 
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That  is  why  our  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 201  of  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure 
Control  Act  is  so  essential.  I  am  more 
convinced  than  ever  about  the  need  for 
this  amendment. 

The  subcommittee  chairman  hit  the 
nail  on  the  head  when,  during  the  hear- 
ings, he  called  the  restrictions  a  classic 
case  bf  being  "pennywlse  and  pound 
foolish." 

I  urge  your  support  of  this  amend- 
ment. I  think  it  Is  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  successful  collection  of  Federal 
revenues. 

With  that  in  mind.  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss some  of  our  specific  recommenda- 
tions. 

The  committee  reduced  total  Treasury 
requests  by  $9,569,000.  Our  recommenda- 
tions reflect  an  Increase  of  $68,487,000 
over  1969  appropriations  and  $53,179,- 
000  over  1969  proposed  levels.  These 
amounts  would  allow  an  Increase  of 
4,500  positions,  of  which  over  1,500  rep- 
resent a  restoration  of  curtailments 
under  Public  Law  90-364. 

The  Treasury  Department  has 
achieved  substantial  savings  through 
management  improvements.  Since  the 
program  was  started  in  1947,  more  than 
$514  million  has  been  saved.  Last  year 
alone  over  $97  million  was  saved.  This 
is  what  we  would  like  to  see  more  of 
throughout  the  Government. 

Treasury  has  been  selected  as  the  lead 
agency  in  the  new  law-enforcement 
training  center.  This  center  will  provide 
training  facilities  and  a  modem  train- 
ing program  for  12  s^encies — Budget 
Bureau,  Civil  Service  Commission, 
White  House  staff.  Treasury,  Justice — 
other  than  FBI,  Interior,  Post  Office, 
State,  Transportation,  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, General  Services  Administra- 
tion, and  District  of  Columbia  Metropoli- 
tan Police.  The  need  for  some  tjrpe  of 
central  training  facility  for  law  enforce- 
ment persormel  in  these  agencies  has 
been  apparent  for  some  time.  This  new 
center  should  prove  to  be  a  valuable 
weapon  in  the  fight  against  crime. 

Last  year  the  chairman  and  I  ex- 
pressed strong  opposition  to  the  transfer 
of  the  Biureau  of  Narcotics  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

I  said  then,  and  still  believe,  that  the 
work  of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  is  more 
closely  tied  to  the  work  of  IRS  and  Cus- 
toms than  it  is  to  Justice.  It  is  part  of 
the  same  overall  operation.  It  seems 
ironical  that  an  excellent  law-enforce- 
ment agency  has  been  removed  only  to 
be  replaced  by  a  new  law  enforcement 
agency. 

I  brought  this  matter  up  with  Sec- 
retary Kennedy  during  the  hearings.  I 
was  pleased  to  see  that  he  agreed  with 
me  about  this. 

The  Treasury  Department  contains 
some  outstanding  examples  of  increased 
productivity  through  technological  Im- 
provements. All  of  us  on  this  subcommit- 
tee encourage  such  improvements  where- 
ever  possible. 

The  Bureau  of  Accounts  is  one  such 
example.  During  fiscal  1951  the  average 
production  per  employee  in  their  major 
area  of  responsibility,  central  disburse- 
ment operations,  was  60,000  units  per 
man.  in  fiscal  1966  it  was  343,000  units 
per  man.  In  fiscal  1970  a  productivity 


increase  of  4  percent  to  an  alltime  high 
of  414,000  vmits  per  man  is  projected. 

They  are  estimating  an  Increase  in 
central  disbursing  operations  of  3.7  per- 
cent or  16.5  million  items  whiclf  will  be 
handled  with  a  net  reduction  of  6  man- 
years.  They  are  also  expecting  an  in- 
crease of  13  percent  or  4  mUlion  Federal 
tax  .deposit  items.  However,  as  a  result 
of  improvements  in  the  system,  a  12.7- 
percent  reduction  in  imit  cost  to  a  new 
low  of  4.8  cents  an  item  is  projected. 

The  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Print- 
ing Is  another  example  of  increased  pro- 
ductivity and  reduced  costs  through 
mechanization.  Recently  acquired  auto- 
matic equipment  will  reduce  the  cost  of 
manufacturing  food  coupon  books  by 
$200,000  when  it  is  fully  developed.  More- 
over, as  a  result  of  further  reductions  in 
the  cost  of  manufacturing  currency,  the 
unit  cost  rate  may  be  reduced  to  an  all- 
time  low  of  $8.10  per  thousand  notes. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Public  Debt  expects 
to  issue  8,089,000  pieces  of  marketable 
securities  in  fiscal  1970,  an  8.2-percent  in- 
crease over  the  i^umber  last  year.  The 
bureau  also  expects  to  retire  8,705,000 
such  pieces,  an  increase  of  11  percent.  In 
addition,  148,250,000  savings  type  securi- 
ties wUl  be  issued  and  126,400,000  will 
be  retired,  representing  an  Increase  of  2.9 
percent  on  the  issue  side  and  3.2  percent 
on  the  retirement  side.  All  of  this  will  be 
done  with  an  increase  of  only  29  posi- 
tions, which  includes  15  from  restoration 
of  curtailments  under  Public  Law  90-364. 
However,  unmanageable  backlogs  and 
possible  breakdown  of  adequate  services 
to  the  public  are  predicted  in  the  Bureau 
of  the  Public  Debt  unless  relief  is  given 
from  hiring  restrictions.  I  would  remind 
you  that  this  is  an  agency  whose  pro- 
ductivity has  increased  more  than  100 
percent  since  fiscal  1957  when  their  first 
computer  was  installed.  Without  this  in- 
crease in  productivity,  $17  million  more 
would  have  been  requested  for  personnel 
costs  this  year. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the  funds  re- 
quested for  the  Office  of  the  Treasurer 
will  be  used  to  pay  and  reconcile  some 
593  million  checks  drawn  on  the  treasurer 
and  to  handle  the  hundreds  of  claims 
which  invariably  arise  due  to  the  loss, 
theft,  and  forgery  of  Government  checks. 
The  workload  in  these  two  areas  is  wholly 
governed  by  the  niunber  of  checks  issued 
by  other  Government  agencies. 

Employee  productivity  in  check  opera- 
tions has  increased  every  year  since  1956. 
and  according  to  estimates,  this  will  be 
true  in  fiscal  1969  anrf  fiscal  1970. 

While  checks  processed  since  1956  have 
gone  from  some  350  million  a  year  to  an 
estimated  593  million  in  fiscal  1970,  the 
niunber  of  employees  during  that  period 
has  gone  from  nearly  700  In  1956  to  less 
than  600  estimated  for  fiscal  1970. 

In  the  first  9  months  of  fiscal  1969 
an  average  of  2,144  claims  has  been 
processed  each  day  compared  to  an  aver- 
age of  1,830  for  the  same  period  last  year. 
One  small  item  that  often  goes  imno- 
tlced  is  the  check  forgery  insurance  fund. 
This  is  a  revolving  fimd  for  which  we 
have  recommended  $100,000  this  year. 
The  fund  is  used  to  make  settlement  on 
checks  that  have  been  paid  on  forged  en- 
dorsements. You  may  be  surprised  to 
know  that  total  irretrievable  losses  since 
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the  fund  was  established  in  1942  amount 
only  to  $19,450. 

The  committee  cut  $930,000  from  re- 
quests by  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint.  We 
felt  that  the  estimate  of  7.505  million 
pieces  of  coinage  was  too  high,  especially 
when  compared  to  an  estimated  5,600 
million  pieces  in  1969. 

Concern  over  the  continuing  use  of  our 
limited  supplies  of  silver  in  the  half  dol- 
lar was  again  expressed.  The  recommen- 
dations of  the  Joint  Commission  on  the 
Coinage,  on  which  I  also  sit,  lessened 
much  of  this  concern.  I  am  most  pleased 
with  these  recommendations  and  look 
fonvard  to  favorable  congressional  action 
upon  them. 

The  new  mint  in  Philadelphia  wUl  be 
formally  opened  In  August.  The  principal 
item  in  our  independent  recommenda- 
tion for  that  facility  is  $1  million  for  a 
second  coin  roller.  These  rollers  are  de- 
signed to  turn  out  10,000  coins  per 
minute. 

In'Kcent  tests  the  first  roUer  did  in 
Tact  perform  up  to  expectations.  It  turned 
out  10,000  coins  per  minute  with  a  70- 
percent  overall  effective  rate. 

I  have  already  mentioned  how  man- 
power restrictions  affected  the  Bureau  of 
Customs.  Ciistoms  manpower  was  only 
3.4  percent  greater  in  1968  than  in  1950, 
al  the  same  time  that  formal  entries  of 
merchandise  increased  212  percent  and 
the  number  of  persons  entering  increased 
146  percent. 

The  number  of  persons  arriving  in  this 
country  was  214  million  in  ftscal  1968,  and 
Ls  estimated  at  225  million  for  fiscal  1969 
and  238  million  for  fiscal  1970. 

The  number  of  arrivals  by  air  Increased 
21  percent  in  fiscal  1968.  Of  the  expected 
total  of  238  million  in  1970, 15  million  will 
arrive  by  air.  The  problem  Is  of  particular 
concern  because  jumbo  jets  canring  350 
to  500  persons  will  be  operative  In  Janu- 
ary, 1970. 

In  1969  the  workload  Is  in  many  In- 
stances kicreasing  at  a  rate  in  excess  of 
the  19B8  increase.  Formal  entries,  the 
single  most  representative  indicator  of 
the  cxistoms  workload,  have  been  in- 
creasing by  almost  19  percent  in  1969  as 
compared  to  7  percent  last  year. 

Customs  collections,  which  were  more 
than  $2.9  billion  in  1968,  are  Increasing 
at  a  rate  of  almost  34  percent  and  will 
reach  $3.8  billion  in  1969. 

The  cost  of  collecting  $100  was  $3.09 
In  1968.  This  will  drop  below  $3  for  the 
first  time  In  1969.  This  is  made  more 
significant  by  the  fact  that  duty  levels 
were  substantially  reduced  last  year. 
Some  of  the  drop  is  due  to  greater  efll- 
ciency,  but  some  is  due  to  failure  to 
do  an  effective  job  because  of  lack  of 
personnel. 

In  1968  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
29.7  million  foreign  mall  packages,  ex- 
clusive of  flats  and  prints,  were  examined. 
This  is  not  an  adequate  rate  of  inspection 
either  in  terms  of  revenue  collection  or 
of  customs  enforcement.  Moreover,  the 
number  of  packages  is  expected  to  In- 
crease 5  percent  annually  In  1969  and 
1970. 

Customs  is  also  being  Inundated  with 
Imported  cargo.  One  reason  for  this  Is 
the  Increased  use  of  large  containers. 
Nevertheless,  the  average  revenue  col- 
lected thia  year  for  each  dollar  expended 


on    commercial   cargo    importations    is 
slightly  over  $56. 

In  1968  more  than  35  tons  of  mari- 
huana were  seized  by  customs  authori- 
ties. This  is  enough  marihuana  to  fill 
one-half  a  football  field  6  inches  high. 

The  authorities  also  seized  356  pounds 
of  heroin,  including  a  recordbreaking 
seizure  of  135  pounds,  4  million  5-grain 
units  of  dangerous  drugs,  as  well  as 
sizable  amounts  of  opium  and  other 
narcotics. 

Seizures  of  all  these  items  are  ahead 
of  those  last  year.  In  addition,  more  than 
^300  arrests  have  been  made. 

Customs  authorities  have  a  real  prob- 
lem on  the  Mexican  border.  FY)r  this  work 
they  need  aircraft,  high-speed  boats,  and 
police-tjrpe  cars.  The  maximum  that 
presently  can  be  spent  per  police-type 
car  is  $1,800.  I  question  whether  this  is 
enough  for  such  a  car. 

I  think  the  Treasury  Department 
should  be  treated  the  same  as  the  Justice 
Department  where  there  is  no  limit  on 
the  amoimt  that  may  be  spent  on  each 
vehicle.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  very 
minor  changes  in  language  which  we 
have  included  in  our  bill.  I  strongly 
support  such  changes  and  urge  your 
adoption  of  them. 

Last  year  Customs  was  authorized  to 
purchase  one  aircraft.  The  authorization 
did  not  include  a  provision  for  the  con- 
version of  forfeited  seized  aircraft.  This 
would  decrease  acquisition  costs  to  al- 
most nothing  and  would  greatly  facilitate 
their  work.  Our  bill  has  provided  for  the 
purchase  of  one  more  aircraft  and  for  the 
conversion  of  seized  aircraft.  I  urge  your 
support  for  this  measure. 

We  cut  213  positions  from  Customs' 
request.  These  were,  however,  primarily 
for  future  operations  at  Kennedy  Inter- 
national Alri»rt.  We  believe  that  the  rec- 
ommended increase  of  347  positions,  of 
which  158  are  for  restoration  of  curtail- 
ments, is  mandatory  if  we  are  to  avoid 
losing  any  more  revenue. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  is  the 
most  crucial  element  in  the  revenue  col- 
lection process.  Gross  revenue  collections 
exceeded  $153.6  blllloQ  in  1968.  The  esti- 
mate is  $186.1  billion  for  1969  and  over 
$200  billion  for  1970. 

In  1968.  107.6  million  tax  returns  were 
filed.  The  estimate  Is  110.2  million  for 
1969,  and  112.7  million  for  1970. 

The  successful  operation  of  IRS  Is 
absolutely  critical  to  maximizing  revenue 
collections.  I  commented  earlier  about 
how  manpower  restrictions  have  affected 
this  agency. 

Part  of  the  recommended  increase  Is 
the  result  of  3.057  additional  positions  in 
compliance,  almost  half  of  which  are  for 
restorations  of  prior  curtailments. 

The  manpower  restrictions  have  also 
made  it  more  difficult  for  the  IRS  to  re- 
cruit recent  law  school  and  accounting 
school  graduates. 

The  hiring  restrictions  have  been  most 
acutely  felt  in  audit,  which  is  the  key  to 
the  Service's  compliance  efforts.  It  alone 
accounts  for  over  one-third  of  IRS  man- 
power and  dollars.  In  fiscal  1968  and  1969 
cuts  here  totaled  aboat  $17  million.  This 
coet  $66  million  in  1968  and  $197  million 
in  1969  in  addMonal  tax  recommended. 
The  total  direct  revenue  kMS  attributable 
to  hiring  restrtctloDs  on  audit  alone  will 


be  over  $500  million  for  the  3-year  period 
1968  to  1970. 

The  restrictions  have  also  forced  IRS 
to  delay  colleotton  on  167.000  accounts 
representing  roughly  $300  million  of  le- 
gally established  tax  debts. 

While  the  number  of  agents  and  lech- 
niclans  has  been  reduced,  the  number  of 
complex  tax  returns  requiring  their  at- 
tention has  more  than  doubled  from  9.5 
million  in  1964  to  an  estimated  20  mil- 
lion in  1970. 

In  spite  of  all  this.  IRS  has  managed 
to  Increase  its  productivity  through 
mechanization.  Automatic  data  process- 
ing operations  are  responsible  for  an  ad- 
ditional $135  million  In  revenues  in  1968. 
I  worked  hkrd  for  the  establishment  of 
a  master  file  system  and  increased  use 
of  ADP  equipment.  It  gives  me  great 
personal  pleasure  to  note  the  continually 
increasing  benefits  from  this  program. 
The  Secret  Service  performed  exceed- 
ingly well  imder  the  tremendous  pressure 
of  last  year's  campaigns.  As  a  result  of 
Public  Law  90-331,  the  Service  must  pro- 
tect nominees  and  candidates  as  well  as 
the  President  and  Vice  President. 

Prom  June  1  through  November  1. 
1968.  an  average  of  604  special  agents 
were  employed.  They  averaged  447  hours 
of  overtime  or  an  average  workweek  of 
57  hours  during  this  period.  If  they  had 
worked  no  overtime,  an  additional  298 
agents  would  have  been  required. 

The  effects  of  this  pressure  upon  the 
agents  were  described  by  a  former  filght 
siu^eon  as  identical  to  those  he  saw  in 
combat  pilots — mental  and  physical 
exhaustion  brought  on  by  extremely  pro- 
longed periods  of  duty  accomplished  un- 
der constant  continuing  tension. 

We  have  recommended  an  increase  of 
253  positions,  127  of  which  are  for  the 
increased  workload  and  35  of  which  are 
for  organized  crime. 

We  are  also  pleased  to  recommend  the 
independent  $700,000  request  for  phase 
two  of  the  construction  of  training  facili- 
ties. This  will  be  used  to  complete  the 
pistol,  rifie,  and  vehicular  ranges  and  to 
install  appropriate  range  equipment. 

Before  discussing  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, I  would  again  emphasize  the 
importance  of  lifting  manpower  restric- 
tions from  the  Treasury.  The  Depart- 
ment has  an  enviable  record  of  accom- 
plishments. These  restrictions  could 
destroy  that  record  as  well  as  our  highly' 
effective  system  of  volimtary  comi^- 
ance.  I  leave  to  your  imagination  how 
this  would  affect  Federal  revenues. 

Shortly  after  taking  office.  Postmaster 
General  Blount  characterized  the  condi- 
tion of  the  department  he  had  inherited 
as  "absolutely  unbelievable."  Comment- 
ing on  this  statement  last  Sunday,  the 
Washington  Post  called  it  par  for  the 
couise  for  any  new  administration  talk- 
ing about  any  old  department — except 
that,  the  Post  added,  it  happens  to  be 
true  in  the  case  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment. 

The  Kappel  Commission  report  has 
given  the  Department  a  lot  to  think 
about,  and  rightly  so.  It  estimated,  for 
example,  that  improved  efficiency  would 
save  $1  billion  a  year. 

The  Post  Office  Department  has  al- 
ready undergone  one  major  change,  and 
is  about  to  imdergo  another. 
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Postmaster  General  Blount's  recom- 
mendation to  take  the  appointment  of 
postmasters  out  of  politics  was  long  over- 
due. I  had  advocated  it  for  many  years. 
I  think  it  is  an  excellent  step  toward 
more  efficient  management  of  the  De- 
partment and  I  fully  support  him  on  it, 

I  agree  with  General  Blount  that  there 
is  no  reason  in  the  world  that  we  cannot 
have  a  postal  system  as  good  as  our  tele- 
phone system.  If  this  can  be  achieved  by 
converting  the  Post  Office  to  a  public 
corporation,  I  v/ould  certainly  support 
such  action. 

What  is  important  is  that  steps  have 
finally  been  taken  toward  bringing  the 
Post  Office  into  the  20th  century.  I  ap- 
plaud this  progressive  attitude  and  am 
hopeful  it  will  bear  fruit  before  too  long. 

A  3.1-percent  or  2.5  billion-piece  in- 
crease in  mail  volume  is  projected  for 
fiscal  1970.  Itiis  would  bring  the  total 
volume  to  84.7  billion. 

Eighty  percent  of  Post  Office  costs  are 
for  hiring  people. 

The  current  Post  Office  budget  reflects 
a  revenue  surplus  of  $384  million.  This 
figure  includes  $611.4  million  attributa- 
ble to  the  proposed  rate  increase.  It  does 
not  include  $707  million  in  public  service 
costs. 

The  Post  CMflce  Department  cut  their 
original  budget  by  $48  million.  I  think 
this  was  a  remarkable  accomplishment 
given  the  short  time  they  had  to  work  on 
it. 

In  that  short  time  they  also  reorga- 
nized by  merging  transportation  and  re- 
gional administration  into  operations, 
and  by  establishing  a  new  bureau  of 
planning,  marketing,  and  systems  analy- 
sis. 

PubUc  service  costs  have  soared  from 
$37.4  million  in  1960  to  an  estimated  $707 
million  for  1970.  This  almost  a  twentyfold 
Increase. 

Our  committee  Is  very  concerned  be- 
cause the  point  has  now  been  reached 
where  the  major  portion  of  the  postal 
deficit  is  offset  by  public  service  costs. 

Not  only  do  phonograph  records  get 
a  reduced  rate,  but  also  if  pornographic 
movie  films  get  through  the  mails  at  all, 
they  do  so  on  a  subsidized  rate. 

It  is  clearly  time  for  us  to  take  a  hard 
look  into  the  law  on  postal  public  serv- 
ices. 

The  key  to  solving  postal  problons  is 
the  Department's  Office  of  Research,  De- 
velopment, and  Engineering. 

Yet  less  than  one-half  of  1  percent 
of  total  estimated  postal  obligations  are 
allocated  to  research  and  development. 
This  is  less  than  one-quarter  the  rate 
Industry  foimd  necessary  5  years  ago. 

The    research-and-development    pro- 

fram  has  been  extremely  successful, 
lajor  achievements  developed  or  first 
applied  to  postal  operations  by  this  pro- 
gram should  produce  net  savings  of 
11,700  man-years  annually  by  the  end  of 
fiscal  1970. 

Automatic  readers  account  for  160  of 
those  man-years  that  will  be  saved  an- 
nually. Specifically,  the  Bureau  estimates 
a  net  savings  of  10  man-years  per  ma- 
chine on  each  of  the  16  readers  that  will 
be  in  operation  at  the  end  of  1970.  These 
machines  reach  a  cost  beneficial  point 
when  they  process  250.000  letters  per 
machine  per  day.  Some  of  them  are  cur- 


rently processing  over  500,000  letters  per 
machine  per  day. 

The  Bureau  of  Research  and  Develop- 
ment sUso  stressed  the  need  for  expand- 
ing in-house  research  and  development 
capability. 

Management  is  the  other  area  that  is 
vital  to  solving  postal  problems.  We  have 
redommended  an  increase  of  790  posi- 
tions for  administration  regional  opera- 
tion. More  than  one-third  of  these  are 
for  the  inspection  service.  This  is  part 
of  the  expanded  antlcrime  program.  One 
of  the  Department's  major  goals  is  to 
limit  the  mailing  of  obscene  and  porno- 
graphic literature.  I  am  sure  that  we  all 
support  efforts  in  this  direction. 

The  largest  single  item  in  the  bill  pend- 
ing today  is  the  appropriation  for  Post 
Office  operations.  We  have  recommended 
the  Department's  request  of  $6,142  mil- 
lion because  of  the  tremendous  increase 
in  mail  volume  as  well  as  an  increase  in 
nimiber  of  addresses  to  be  served  and 
an  increase  in  postal  salaries.  This  repre- 
sents a  $176.4  million  increase  over  the 
1969  level  after  allowing  for  a  $245.3  mil- 
lion supplemental  request. 

We  have  recommended  a  net  of  12.352 
new  job  positions  to  handle  the  increased 
workload.  This  represents  only  a  1.7- 
percent  increase  over  the  number  of  posi- 
tions estimated  for  1969.  I  would  also 
point  out  that  it  represents  a  smaller  in- 
crease than  that  which  occurred  in  the 
preceding  3  years.  In  fact,  it  is  one-half 
the  increase  for  1969  and  less  than  one- 
third  the  Incres^e  for  1967. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  50  percent 
of  all  mall  is  handled  by  the  75  largest 
post  offices,  and  that  75  percent  of  all 
maU  goes  through  our  300  largest  post 
offices. 

The  committee  cut  $8.9  million  from 
the  request  of  transportation.  Our  recom- 
mendation is  $54  million  less  than  fiscal 
1969  appropriations. 

Transportation  also  operated  $47.1 
million  below  fiscal  1968  appropriations. 
More  efficient  use  of  scheduled  freight 
train  service  as  well  as  a  lower  volume  of 
nonlocal  mall  and  a  slowdown  in  expan- 
sion of  the  air  taxi  program  are  pri- 
marily responsible  for  this  savings.  I  was 
pleased  to  see  a  slowdown  in  the  air  taxi 
program  for  safety  reasons.  I  was  quite 
concerned  over  reports  that  questioned 
the  safety  standards  and  accident  rates 
for  these  taxis. 

Approximately  90  percent  of  all  airlift- 
able  first-class  mail  was  moving  by  air 
at  the  end  of  fiscal  1968. 

The  appropriations  for  building  occu- 
pancy and  for  supplies  and  services  are 
largely  either  direct  fixed  obligations  or 
else  absolutely  necessary  as  support  and 
housekeeping  Items.  Therefore,  there  Is 
not  much  room  for  postponements. 

Nonetheless,  we  did  cut  $5.^  million 
from  building  occupancy.  The  number 
of  facilities  acquired  through  the  con- 
struction-lease program  has  averaged 
about  1,000  per  year  for  the  past  few 
years.  This  program  results  in  a  tre- 
mendous increase  in  the  rent  and  utility 
cost  for  operation  of  such  facilities. 
Moreover,  there  have  been  nimierous 
complaints  from  communities  and  small 
towns  which  do  not  want,  and  in  some 
cases  actively  oppose,  such  facilities.  I 


know  for  a  fact  that  this  is  the  case  in 
Lenox,  in  my  district. 

Plant  and  equipment  and  postal  public 
buildings  constitute  the  Department's 
capital  investment  program.  We  cut  $5.7 
million  from  plant  and  equipment  be- 
cause of  reductions  in  the  construction- 
lease  program,  and  because  we  felt  that 
further  study  should  be  made  to  de- 
termine whether  it  is  better  to  purchase 
or  to  lease  the  668  mail  handling  trailers 
that  had  been  requested. 

The  Department  requested  $174.2  mil- 
lion, a  248-percent  increase,  for  post8J 
public  buildings.  We  only  reduced  that 
request  by  $4.2  million.  Thus  we  are  rec- 
ommending $120  million  more  than  the 
1969  appropriations. 

The  large  increase  for  this  area  refiects 
the  Department's  new  policy  to  build 
rather  thtm  lease  in  the  case  of  major  fa- 
cilities. This  policy  is  based  upon  the  fact 
that  government  ownership  of  larger 
buildings  is  more  economical  than  leas- 
ing. 

The  Department  estimates  that  this 
new  policy  will  save  $229  million  on  37 
fiscal  1970  projects. 

The  most  significant  component  of  the 
cost  difference  between  leasing  and  own- 
ing is  the  fact  that  the  Department  pays 
local  taxes  on  lesised  facilities  but  not  on 
owned  buildings.  These  taxes  are  often 
very  substantial,  amounting  to  as  much 
as  $1  per  square  foot  in  some  cities.  In 
virtually  all  instances  taxes  add  20  to  30 
percent  to  the  ultimate  cost  of  the  build- 
ing because  they  are  a  component  of 
rental  cost. 

The  fiscal  1970  represents  funding  for 
four  fiscal  1968  projects,  15  fiscal  1969 
projects  and  24  new  fiscal  1970  projects. 
It  should  also  be  noted  that  $121.9  mil- 
lion of  the  total  request  is  for  the  con- 
struction of  13  projects  which  will  pro- 
duce 5.1  million  square  feet  of  new  ma- 
jor facility  space. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity, 
before  concluding,  to  point  out  a  problem 
facing  the  Tax  Court  which  Is  within  our 
committee  jurisdiction  and  which  is  of 
particular  concern  to  me. 

This  court  has  again  been  faced  with  a 
postponement  of  the  construction  of  a 
Tax  Court  Building.  The  1970  budget 
contains  no  construction  item  for  this 
building. 

The  need  for  such  a  building  Is  even 
greater  now  than  it  was  when  the  project 
was  approved  by  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee more  than  4  years  ago.  The  plans 
and  specifications  for  the  building,  on 
the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Federal  City 
College,  have  been  approved  and  the 
$450,000  appropriated  for  that  purpose 
has  been  spent. 

The  cost  of  constructing  the  building  is 
increasing  every  year  it  is  delayed.  Con- 
struction of  the  freeway  adjacent  to  the 
site,  which  should  be  coordinated  with 
construction  of  this  building,  is  progress- 
ing. 

I  would  remind  you  that  the  Tax  Court 
is  the  only  Federal  Coiut  in  Washington 
not  provided  with  suitable  permanent 
quarters. 

The  problem  is  especially  significant 
because  the  court  is  presently  located  in 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  Building 
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wtille  the  Commissioner  of  IRS  is  a 
party  to  every  single  case  In  the  court. 

This  Is  certainly  an  inappropriate  sit- 
uation at  best.  The  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation has  urged  and  requested  that 
Congress  provide  suitable  permanent 
housing  for  this  court,  separate  and 
apart  from  IRS. 

I  believe  that  it  is  very  important  that 
steps  be  taken  as  soon  as  possible  to  begin 
construction  of  this  building. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  this  op- 
portunity to  highlight  some  of  our  work 
on  this  bill.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  work- 
ing with  you  and  the  other  members  of 
the  committee  once  again. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  With  reference 
to  the  Post  OfBce  Department,  perhaps 
I  missed  the  gentleman's  reference  to 
this  Debartment.  What  do  you  propose 
to 'do  in' this  field  with  relation  to  the 
Postal  Savings  and  Loan  Division? 

Mr.  CONTE.  We  did  not  cut  that.  I 
mentioned  the  public  debt.  That  opera- 
tion would  come  under  the  public  debt 
and  financing  the  public  debt.  Of  course, 
the  public  debt  Is  going  up  year  after 
year,  and  as  it  goes  up  we  have  to  sell 
more  bonds. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman. 
If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  was 
primarily  interested  in  the  Savings  and 
Loan  Division  because  In  my  State, 
which  has  a  population  of  about  1.5  mil- 
lion, we  had  seven  or  eight  employees  in 
this  division  and  there  was  not  enough 
business  to  keep  them  busy.  Of  course, 
the  savings  department  persormel  do  not 
sell  bonds  and  do  not  believe  in  banks 
and  things  of  that  nature.  It  is  my  opin- 
ion that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  room 
for  Improvement  in  this  type  personnel. 

Mr,  CONTE.  The  gentleman  has 
spoken  to  me  on  the  floor  about  this.  I 
hope  that  next  year  when  we  hold  hear- 
ings on  this  matter,  the  chairman  will 
invite  the  gentleman  to  appear  and  tes- 
tify before  the  subcommittee.  Certainly, 
we  would  like  to  have  the  gentleman  ap- 
^pear  before  the  subcommittee  In  order  to 
obtain  the  gentleman's  viewpoints  on 
this  matter. 

I  would  suggest  that  we  have  the  gen- 
tleman up  before  the  committee  before 
the  division  comes  up  for  their  money 
requests  so  that  the  gentleman  could 
brief  us  on  his  experiences.  We  could 
then  relay  some  questions  to  them  when 
they  come  up  before  us.  I  certainly  ap- 
preciate the  point  the  gentleman  has 
made. 

I  might  mention  that  the  huge  Increase 
for  postal  public  buildings  represents  a 
new  policy  with  the  Department.  The 
Department  is  now  building  rather  than 
leasing  In  the  case  of  major  facilities. 
As  a  result  of  this,  the  request  of 
$174.2  million  represents  a  248-percent 
Increase  in  the  postal  public  building  ele- 
ment. We  cut  $4.2  million  out  of  tills 
request. 

The  only  cut  of  significance  In  the 
Executive  Office  is  the  sum  of  $434,000  for 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

I  believe  this  Is  a  real  tight  budget.  As 
I  stated.  I  can  certainly  go  into  this 


budget  In  greater  detail.  I  have  over  50 
pages  of  material  here,  but  I  will  not  bore 
the  Committee  and  will  submit  it  for  the 
Rcooiu). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
my  good  friend  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  understand  that  this  is  about  $402 
million  above  the  spending  for  1969. 

4^r.  CONTE.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
is  quite  right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  For  those  two  Depart- 
ments and  related  agencies. 

There  are  no  cuts  at  all  in  the  bill. 
They  are  all  Increases  over  the  spending 
for  lEist  year. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
is  substantially  correct.  We  did  make  cuts 
from  the  requests  by  the  administration 
In  this  year's  budget,  but  only  one  falls 
below  last  year's  appropriations.  The 
recommendation  for  postal  transporta- 
tion is  $54  million  less  than  1969  appro- 
priations. However,  this  recommendation 
Is  the  same  as  the  1969  proposed  level. 

Mr.  GROSS.  However,  the  true  yard- 
stick on  whether  you  are  economizing  or 
not,  or  whether  you  are  saving  any 
money.  Is  one  of  comparison  of  that 
which  you  spent  the  last  year.  And  If  one 
is  in  financial  trouble  personally,  that  Is 
what  one  has  to  do;  Is  it  not? 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  gentleman  Is  abso- 
lutely right  but,  as  I  said,  when  we  were 
discussing  the  adoption  of  the  rule,  these 
are  very  sensitive  agencies  that  we  are 
dealing  with  here.  These  are  revenue 
producing  agencies  in  which  the  case 
workload  goes  up.  The  amoimt  of  people 
filing  income  taxes  are  going  up,  and  the 
amount  of  people  mailing  letters  are  go- 
ing up. 

We  are  up  to,  I  believe,  84  billion  pieces 
in  the  volume  of  mall.  All  of  this  requires 
additional  people. 

Let  me  take  one  agency.  For  example, 
the  Bureau  of  Accounts.  More  people  are 
on  social  security  today.  More  people  are 
collecting  veterans'  compensation  as  a 
result  of  the  Vietnamese  war.  and  the 
Korean  war.  There  are  more  people  who 
are  collecting  all  types  of  compensation. 

I  believe — and  I  may  have  to  change 
this  for  the  Record — but  I  believe  that 
the  production  of  an  Individual  In  the 
Bureau  of  Accounts  in  1961  was  about 
166.000  imlts.  Do  the  Members  realize 
that  today  an  employee  pushes  out 
394,000  units?  Can  anyone  imagine  if 
they  did  not  economize,  if  they  did  not 
put  in  these  new  schemes  and  machines, 
how  many  more  employees  they  would 
have  had  to  have? 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Certainly.  If  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  wishes  to  carry  on 
a  three-way  conversation. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  through  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  that  the  point  he 
makes  about  true  reduction  by  reducing 
spending  below  the  spending  level  for 
prior  years  is  of  course  a  valid  measure 
of  economy,  but  most  of  these  agencies  in 
this  bill  are  service  agencies,  as  the  gen- 
tleman  has   said — agencies   that   have 


little  if  any  control  over  their  workload. 
They  have  no  control  over  the  volume  of 
the  workload  they  have  to  deal  with. 

They  are  agencies  from  which  the  pub- 
lic expects  prompt  and  efficient  service 
whether  you  are  talking  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  or  the  Bureau  of  Accounts, 
as  the  gentleman  Just  mentioned.  I  think 
this  is  the  reason  that  no  Congress  should 
expect  this — to  be  able  to  come  In  and 
be  able  to  reduce  actually  the  personnel 
of  any  of  those  agencies  from  one  year 
to  the  next  as  long  as  our  population 
keeps  going  on  up  and  the  workload  of 
those  agencies  keeps  goit\g  on  up. 

Mr.  CONTE.  That  is  true.  I  think  if 
you  look  at  the  record,  and  I  recommend 
It  to  all  the  Members  of  the  House,  you 
will  find  it  to  be  one  of  the  finest  Jobs 
of  questioning  that  we  have  done.  I  think 
we  are  entitled  to  a  pat  on  the  back. 

I  think  one  of  the  things  that  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  should  look  at  In 
all  of  these  departments,  especially  the 
Treasury  Department,  is  that  the  cost 
of  collection  is  going  down  in  spite  of 
overall  Increased  expenditures. 

First.  For  Instance  in  customs,  man- 
power was  only  3.4  percent  greater  in 

1968  than  1950,  at  the  same  time  that 
formal  entries  of  merchandise  increased 
212  percent  and  the  nimiber  of  persons 
entering  Increased  146  percent. 

Second.  In  fiscal  year  1968,  formal  en- 
tries increased  7  percent  over  1967,  In- 
formals  over  15  percent,  and  carriers  and 
persons  almost  6  percent.  Aircraft  pas- 
sengers increased  approximately  21  per- 
cent. In  total,  almost  214  million  people 
entered  the  United  States  last  year  at 
sea,  air,  and  land  border  ports.  The  figure 
will  reach  238  million  in  fiscal  year  1970. 
In  fiscal  year  1969,  the  workload  is  in- 
creasing at  a  greater  rate.  Formal  entries 
are  increasing  at  rates  In  excess  of  rate 
for  same  period  in  1968 — 19  percent  this 
year  against  7  percent  last  year. 

Third.  Customs  collections,  which 
were  more  them  $2.9  billion  in  1968  are 
Increasing  at  a  rate  of  almost  24  percent 
and  at  this  rate  will  reach  almost  $3.6 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1969. 

Fourth.  Cost  of  collecting  $100  was 
$3.09  in  1968.  This  will  drop  below  $3  in 

1969  for  the  first  time.  This  Is  made  more 
significant  by  the  fact  that  duty  levels 
were  substantially  reduced  last  year. 
Some  drop  was  due  to  greater  efficiency 
but  some  was  due  to  failure  to  do  an 
effective  Job  because  of  lack  of  personnel. 

There  is  one  other  point  that  I  would 
like  to  make.  I  want  to  commend  Post- 
master General  Blount  because  he  came 
up  to  our  committee  with  the  original 
budget  and  said,  "This  is  the  Johnson 
budget — I  accept  It.  Give  me  time  to  look 
it  over  and  If  I  can  make  some  cuts,  I  will 
make  some  cuts." 

He  came  back  to  us  at  a  later  date  and 
said.  "Look.  I  want  you  to  cut  this  budget 
another  $48  million."  That  was  at  his 
request.  This  is  the  first  time  in  my  11 
years  in  Congress  that  I  have  ever  seen 
an  agency  head  come  to  a  committee  and 
lay  his  cards  on  the  table  and  say,  "Go 
ahead  cut  me  $48  million."  And  on  top  of 
that  we  cut  another  $32.2  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to  sdeld 
to  the  gentleman. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Yet,  we  are  told  that  one 
of  the  fine  features  in  having  such  a  cor- 
poration to  handle  the  affairs  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  is  to  float  bonds  in 
order  to  get  more  money.  One  of  their 
acute  needs  is  the  need  for  more  money. 
But  they  want  to  do  it  through  the  bond- 
ing process,  to  the  extent  of  $10  billion 
or  more.  I  do  not  know  just  what  is  going 
on  and  I  hope  to  find  out  more  about  it, 
if  we  can  get  the  Postmaster  General 
before  our  committee  on  June  6,  hope- 
fxilly.  I  hope  to  find  out  what  the  story  is. 

Mr.  CONTE.  1  son  sure  the  gentleman 
will  find  out.  I  am  sure  the  Postmaster 
General  will  explain  it  to  you. 

I  think  one  of  the  big  problems  that 
the  chairman  and  I  have  talked  about 
for  many  years  with  msmy  Postmaster 
Generals — and  I  believe  I  have  seen  six 
of  them  come  across  that  committee — is 
the  construction  of  postal  facilities. 
These  huge  buildings  are  built  in  the 
heart  of  the  cities  where  there  is  choked- 
up  traffic.  Today  it  takes  less  time  to 
bring  a  letter  from  Los  Angeles  to  Ken- 
nedy Airport  than  to  get  it  out  of  Ken- 
nedy Airport,  into  the  post  office  in  Man- 
hattan for  processing,  and  out  again. 

One  of  the  things  we  have  been  argu- 
ing about  with  respect  to  construction 
of  facilities  Is  that  you  have  to  build 
them  on  the  periphery  of  large  cities,  and 
build  them  like  shops  rather  than  like 
big  monuments.  I  believe  the  Postmaster 
General  agrees  with  us  about  this  prob- 
lem, and  I  think  he  wants  to  correct  it  in 
this  way. 

But  to  do  this  today  would  necessitate 
adding  $5  billion  to  our  bill  for  postal  fa- 
cilities alone.  That  would  not  get  through 
the  appropriation  process. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  can  he  not  do  it? 
Why  can  you  not  do  it  through  the  ap- 
propriation process? 

Mr.  CONTE.  We  had  about  all  we 
could  handle  with  $170  million  in  this 
bill.  We  would  get  clobbered  if  we  ever 
came  In  asking  for  $5  billion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  to  issue  $10  bUlion 
worth  of  bonds,  it  would  accomplish  this 
purpose.  That  would  just  be  doing  It  in 
another  way.  It  would  still  be  an  obliga- 
tion upon  the  Federal  Government  and 
upon  the  taxpayers  of  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Yes,  but  can  you  Im- 
agine what  you  can  save  If  you  had  these 
shops  today?  Also,  if  you  look  at  private 
industry,  I  think  you  will  find  that  pro- 
ductivity is  much  higher  In  smaller 
buildings  and  smaller  shops  with  less 
employees  than  it  Is  in  the  bigger  shops 
with  more  employees.  Therefore,  Instead 
of  erecting  these  monstrosities  in  the 
heart  of  our  cities,  small  shops  should  be 
built  on  the  periphery. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
the  gentleman  that  the  facilities  ought 
to  be  out  of  the  congested  areas  of  the 
city,  but  I  did  not  think  we  were  talking 
about  the  location  of  facilities  or  the 
kind  of  facilities.  I  thought  we  were 
talking  about  financing  the  facilities  that 
are  needed.  For  the  life  of  me  I  cannot 
imderstand  what  the  difference  is  to  the 
taxpayer  whether  you  appropriate  $5 
billion  through  Congress  or  you  permit 
the  Post  Office  Department  to  issue  $5 
billion  worth  of  interest-bearing  bonds. 
What  is  the  difference? 


Mr.  CONTE.  I  think  this  is  a  colloquy 
that  you  and  I  might  later  engage  in. 
Maybe  you  will  come  along  to  our  way 
of  thinking  sifter  you  are  briefed  and 
after  your  hearings.  If  anything  ever 
comes  out  of  your  committee,  we  will  hit 
on  that  then.  It  is  not  in  this  bill.  Per- 
haps'we  should  wait  tmtll  that  time 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  suppose  that  is  the  pain- 
less way  of  doing  it.  Let  me  ask  the 
gentleman  a  question  that  is  less  pain- 
ful. For  this  Commission  on  Obscenity 
and  Pornography  you  apparently  are 
appropriating  $457,000.  What  has  it 
accomplished? 

Mr.  CONTE.  This  Commission  was  set 
up  by  Congress  and  is  headed  by  Dr. 
William  B.  Lockhart.  Dr.  W.  Cody  Wilson 
is  the  executive  director,  former  Sena- 
tor Keating,  I  believe,  was  on  the  legal 
panel.  If  you  will  read  the  hearings,  you 
will  observe  that  I  had  the  same  ques- 
tion in  mind.  I  was  quite  concerned  about 
this.  I  had  mentioned  to  Mr.  Lockhart 
that  I  filed  what  I  thought  was  a  pretty 
good  bill  to  handle  this  particular  prob- 
lem. He  had  not  been  familiar  with  my 
bill.  I  was  quite  disappointed  that  they 
had  not  done  more  up  te  this  point. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
thinks  something  ought  to  be  done  and 
done  now  about  this  business,  but  I  see 
no  evidence.  Judging  from  the  stuff  that 
is  coming  through  the  mall,  that  any- 
thing is  being  done  about  it.  Perhaps  a 
few  more  changes  in  the  Supreme  Court 
would  help.  But  until  we  can  get  around 
to  that,  something  ought  to  be  done.  Ap- 
parently this  Commission  is  not  making 
any  contribution. 

Mr.  CONTE.  At  this  point  I  wsmt  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  be- 
cause when  you  read  the  hearings,  you 
will  see  that  on  page  287  of  this  hearing 
I  questioned  him  on  that  particular 
point.  In  his  prepared  statement  he  said: ' 

We  are  to  study  traffic  and  distribution  in 
obscene  and  pornographic  material,  study 
the  effect  of  this  material,  particularly  on 
youth  and  Its  relationship  to  crime  and  anti- 
social conduct,  and  then  to  recoounend  leg- 
islative, administrative  or  other  action,  based 
on  these  studies.  This,  of  course,  includes 
the  duty  to  draft  legislation  with  workable 
definitions  of  the  material  to  be  controlled. 

That  is  what  they  are  doing.  However, 
I  feel  that  they  should  have  done  a  lot 
more.  It  is  a  new  Commission,  I  am  Just 
hoping  that,  with  the  urging  we  gave 
them  in  the  committee  and  with  the 
colloquy  that  they  will  read  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  they  will  get  moving 
and  come  forth  with  some  results 
quickly. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Will  the  gentleman  bear  with  me  for  one 
more  question? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Surely.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  notice  an  Increase  of 
more  than  $2  million  for  the  Bureau  of 
the  Mint.  Does  it  cost  more  money  to 
make  coins  out  of  scrap  metal,  as  we  are 
doing  today?  What  has  caused  the  In- 
crease? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Is  that  the  Increase  in 
the  cost  of  the  Philadelphia  Mint? 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  are  not  making  coins 
of  gold  or  silver  any  more. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  do  not  have  the  figures 
with  me,  but  there  was  an  increase  in 


the  construction  cost  of  the  Philadelphia 
Mint.  I  believe  the  mint  requested 
$1,770,000  which  we  gave  them.  There 
has  also  been  an  Increase  in  coin  produc- 
tion. As  I  mentioned,  we  did  cut  the 
Bureau  of  the  Mint,  but  we  have  had  to 
mint  more  coins  this  year.  Although  we 
think  the  estimate  of  7,505  million  is  too 
high  for  1970,  the  actual  flgure  is  sure  to 
be  greater  than  the  present  estimate  of 
5,600  million  for  1969.  I  might  add  that 
there  is  a  tremendous  shortage  of  pen- 
nies at  the  present  time.  Another  part  of 
the  increase  is  for  the  increased  cost  of 
the  construction  of  the  Philadelphia 
Mint. 

In  regards  to  the  clad  metal  that  we 
use  for  the  dimes  and  quarters,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  will  be  interested 
to  know  that  the  Philadelphia  Mint 
should  be  in  working  condition  and 
ready  to  open  its  doors  this  fall.  Hope- 
fully they  will  be  able  to  save  a  great 
deal  of  money  by  making  oiir  own  metal 
rather  than  contracting  for  the  metal 
with  private  industry,  as  they  do  at  the 
present  time. 

However,  I  might  point  out  that  over 
all  we  made  a  great  deal  of  money  by 
the  minting  of  this  coin  in  seigniorage. 
The  estimated  seigniorage  for  fiscal  1970 
on  cupranickel-clad  coinage  Is 
$224,426,000. 

We  have  made  a  lot  more  money  be- 
cause we  have  taken  the  silver  out  of 
the  coins.  The  difference  betweeh  the 
cost  of  producing  the  coins  and  what  we 
get  for  the  coins  has  increased  con- 
siderably. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  remem- 
bers, I  fought  on  this  floor  vigorously 
year  after  year  and  even  before  the 
Bureau  of  the  Mint  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Ti-easury  ever  had  decided  to  take 
silver  out  of  the  coins,  so  we  should  not 
be  dissipating  this  valuable  metal  and 
should  be  saving  it,  taking  it  out  of  the 
coins  and  saving  it.  At  one  time  we  had 
close  to  2  billion  ounces  of  silver  in  the 
Treasury.  Today  we  have  only  80  million 
oimces  left. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  ought  to  save  our 
scrap  metal  from  going  to  Japan,  be- 
cause we  will  need  it  to  make  this  scrap 
coinage  of  ours. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
this  is  a  good  time  to  inform  our  col- 
leagues in  the  House  that  we  finally 
came  to  the  new  decision  on  the  silver 
problem  largely  through  the  unceasing 
efforts  of  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts who  now  has  the  floor.  I  am 
sure  had  It  not  been  for  his  efforts  we 
would  be  in  much  more  dire  circum- 
stances in  the  matter  of  our  silver  sup- 
ply than  we  now  are.  Because  the  gen- 
tleman did  such  a  good  Job,  and  did 
wage  such  a  good  and  long  fight  on  this, 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  inform  the 
House  that  I  know  of  no  one  who  de- 
serves more  credit  for  bringing  this 
country  back  to  a  sensible  silver  policy 
than  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  ^r  his  flne 
words.  Again  I  must  say  I  have  enjoyed 
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working  with  the  chairman  and  the 
members  of  the  committee.  This  has 
been  a  bipartisan  effort.  I  think  that 
under  the  leadership  of  the  chairman 
we  have  gone  forth  with  good  tight  blllfl. 
These  bills  certainly  are  for  the  good  of 
this  country.  I  am  pleased  that  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  serving  with  the 
chairman. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

jMr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  without  any 
comment  as  to  whether  it  is  better  to 
have  to  have  our  silver  in  coins  or  In  the 
Treasury  or  ir  Revere  silver — named  af- 
ter a  famous  gentleman  from  the  State  of 
the  gentleman  in  the  well — I  think  it  is 
obvious  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  has  done  his  home- 
work and  he  has  given  us  many  of  the 
answers  we  needed  here. 

I  would  like  to  revert  back  to  the  ques- 
tion of  decreases  in  the  appropriations 
frgm  t^£  budget  asking  amount  or  the 
Increases  in  amount  over  1969  fiscal  year 
appropriations. 

I  believe  the  gentleri^an  will  agree  with 
me  that  from  a  number  of  sources  it  has 
become  general  knowledge  that  with  the 
exceiHion  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
the  executive  branch  has  ordered  cuts  in 
an  attempt  to  balance  the  fl::cal  year  1970 
budget  across  the  board,  and  certainly  to 
stay  within  the  ceiling  we  discussed  the 
other  day  in  considering  what  we  hoped 
was  the  last  supplemental  for  the  last 
fiscal  year,  but  as  an  exception  to  the 
point  of  order,  that  ceiling  was  fixed. 

The  question  in  my  mind  is  if  we  have 
not  reduced  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  executive  branch  and 
the  other  department  under  considera- 
tion here  today,  are  we  not  doing  it  be- 
cause of  the  legislative  wisdom  of  the 
committee,  and  will  it  be  chalked  up  to 
to  the  will  of  the  Congress,  or  is  the 
statement  In  error  that  there  was  going 
to  be  an  across-the-board  cut  in  all  the 
Cabinet  departments  of  the  Government 
except  the  Department  of  Justice?  In  two 
different  departments  here  we  are.  in 
fact.  Increasing  it  over  the  amount  for 
1969.  Would  the  gentleman  comment  on 
that,  and  does  he  know  the  answers? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Yes.  But  I  did  mention 
that  the  Post  Office  Department,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  edict  by  the  administration 
cut  $48  million  from  its  request.  The 
Treasury  Department  cut  $7  million  be- 
fore they  came  up  before  our  committee. 
This  was  done  as  a  result  of  the  same 
edict. 

Mr.  HALL.  Did  the  committee  then  add 
any  back,  and  will  this  still  be  within 
the  purview  and  range  of  the  balanced 
budget? 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  committee  did  not 
add  anything  back.  In  fact,  the  commit- 
tee went  forth  and  cut  $32.2  million  more 
from  the  Post  Office  request. 

We  also  cut  some  $9.5  million  more 
from  the  Treasury  Department. 

Mr.  HALL.  With  $48  million  here  and 
$7  million  there,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
gentleman,  who  is  an  expert  in  account- 
ancy, can  we  expect  to  reach  the  $5  bil- 
lion or  $6  billion  cut  In  the  fiscal  year 
1970  budget  which  the  President  has 
anticipated? 


Mr.  CONTE.  WeU,  that  is  a  good  ques- 
tion. I  would  be  less  than  honest  if  I  did 
not  tell  the  gentleman  that,  for  example, 
the  Post  Office  Department  budget  as- 
simies  a  rate  increase  but  does  not  take 
account  of  a  salary  increase  of  4.1  per- 
cent. So  for  every  percent  that  one  goes 
over  4.1  percent,  one  can  add  $65  million. 
Mr.  HALL.  The  gentleman  does  agree 
with  me  there  is  notWng  in  this  appro- 
priation for  the  phase  3  salary  increases. 
Mr.,  CONTE.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely right. 

We  have  the  postal  rate  increase,  sev- 
eral excise  taxes  that  will  have  to  be 
passed  by  the  Congress,  and  the  surtax 
that  will  also  have  to  be  passed  by  Con- 
gress. All  these  things  will  have  to  be 
done  by  the  affirmative  action  of  Con- 
gress before  one  can  come  up  with  this 
surplus. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  If  I  may  briefly  pursue 
further  the  operations  of  this  Commis- 
sion on  Obscenity  and  Pornography,  is 
this  the  group  which  has  offices  down 
there  on  16th  and  Connecticut,  com- 
pletely outside  of  the  postal  operation? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  certainly  could  not  teU 
the  gentleman  what  the  address  is.  How- 
ever. Dr.  Lockharfs  address  is  125  Praser 
Hall.  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  That  is  some  impor- 
tance, but  certainly  not  of  major  impor- 
tance. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  know  they  are  renting 
quarters,  but  I  cannot  tell  the  gentleman 
whether  it  Is  on  the  said  street. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  How  many  are  on  that 
Commission? 

Mr.  CONTE.  As  I  mentioned,  the 
Chairman  is  Dr.  William  B.  Lockhart.  Dr. 
W.  Cody  Wilson  is  the  Executive  Director. 
Mrs.  Virginia  P.  Banister  is  the  adminis- 
trative officer. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Basically,  do  they  not 
take  the  funds  appropriated  in  the  bill 
before  us  today  and  distribute  them  to 
colleges  and  universities  who  in  turn  are 
doing  research  on  such  things,  for  exam- 
ple, as  the  influence  of  the  operations  of 
SIECUS  upon  high  school  students.  Is 
that  not  about  the  prime  purpose  of  their 
operation? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  would  say.  in  answer  to 
the  gentleman's  question,  that  there  are 
some  contracts  with  universities. 

I  gave  the  gentleman  the  names  of 
some  connected  with  the  Commission.  I 
shall  Insert  in  the  Rkcoro.  without  tak- 
ing the  time  necessary  to  read  them,  the 
members  of  the  Commission,  as  outlined 
on  page  233  of  this  years  hearings. 


O.  WUUkin  Jones.  aMlaUmt  profeuor  of 
BroadcMt  Film  Art.  Building  B-ie.  Apart- 
ment 7,  New  Slociun  HelgbU,  Syracuse.  N.Y. 
Hon.  Kenneth  B.  KeaUng.  judge,  Sute  of 
New  York.  Court  of  Appeals,  30  East  42d  St , 
New  Tork,  N.Y. 

Dr.  Josepb  T.  Klapper,  director,  social  re- 
search. CBS.  New  York  City,  340  Bast  67  St . 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Otto  N.  lATsen.  professor  of  sociology,  pres- 
ident-elect of  the  Pacinc  Sociological  Asso- 
claUon.  Unlveralty  of  Washington.  Seattle. 
Wash. 

Rabbi  Irving  Lehrman,  vice  president. 
Synagogue  Council  of  America,  national 
chairman.  Rabbinical  Council  of  U.8.A..  Tem- 
ple Kmanu-El.  1701  Washington  Ave..  Miami 
Beach.  Pla. 

Freeman  Lewis,  vice  president,  publishing. 
Simon  &  Schuster.  Inc..  Simon  &  Schuster, 
Inc..  830  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Rev.  Winfrey  C.  Unk.  executive  director. 
Four-Fold  Challenge  Campaign.  Tennessee 
Annual  Conference.  Methodist  Church.  Mc- 
Kendree  Manor.  Hermitage,  Tenn. 

Dr.  Morris  A.  Upton,  associate  professor 
and  director  of  laboratories.  Department  of 
Psychiatry.  UNC  Medical  School.  Chapel  Hill, 
N.C. 

Hon.  Thomas  C.  Lynch,  attorney  general, 
sute  of  California.  6000  State  Building.  350 
McAllister  St..  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

Mrs.  Barbara  Scott,  attorney.  Motion  Plc- 
txxn  Association  of  America.  522  Fifth  Ave 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Mrs.  Cathryn  A.  Spelts.  Instructor.  South 
Dakota  School  of  Mines.  4604  West  Main  St 
Rapid  City,  3.  Dak. 

Dr.  Frederick  H.  Wagman,  director.  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  Ubrary.  210  General  Library 
Building,  the  tJnlverslty  of  Michigan.  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 

Marvin  E.  Wolfgang,  University  of  Cam- 
bridge. Institute  of  Criminology,  7  West 
Road,  Cambridge,  England. 


Membcxship  of  Commisbion 
Chairman:    William    B.    Lockhart.    Dean. 
University    of    MlnneeoU    Law   School,    125 
Fraser  Hall.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

MEICBKB.    BtrSIKBSa    AmtlATION    AND   AOOUSS 

Edward  B.  Elson.  president.  Atlanta  News 
Agency.  3876  Qreen  Indiutrlal  Way,  Atlanta, 
Oa. 

Hon.  Thomas  D.  QUI,  chief  Judge,  Juvenile 
court,  322  Washington  St..  Hartford,  Conn. 

Dr.  Edward  D.  Greenwood,  consultant  to 
children's  Institutions,  agencies,  and  schools, 
the  Mennlnger  Foundation,  Box  829,  Topeka, 
Kans. 

Rev.  Morton  A.  mil,  president.  Morality  In 
Media.  Inc..  980  Park  Ave..  New  York.  N.Y. 


Mr.  COLLIER.  Aside  from  the  re- 
search that  deals  with  the  Influence  of 
various  degrees  of  sex  education,  which 
has  become  quite  controversial  in  many 
areas  of  the  country,  in  high  schools, 
does  this  Commission  deal  in  any  man- 
ner with  the  peddlers  of  smut  in  various 
sections  of  the  country  to  make  any  de- 
termination, for  example,  as  to  what  vol- 
ume they  do  In  the  operations  of  their 
business? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Yes.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  overall  question  the 
Commission  is  trying  to  answer  in  the 
traffic  area  is  who  gets  how  much,  and 
of  what,  and  how? 

I  might  mention  here,  in  regard  tc  the 
gentleman's  first  question,  that  the  ini- 
tial meeting  was  held  in  July  of  1968 
It  organized  itself  and  divided  itself  off. 
There  are  four  panels.  Tlie  first  panel  Is 
legal.  The  second  panel  is  traffic  and 
distribution.  The  third  panel  is  effects. 
The  fourth  panel  Is  positive  approaches. 
They  also  heard  a  preliminary  analy- 
sis of  the  problems  related  to  the  legal, 
the  traffic,  and  the  effects  areas.  They 
appointed  a  subcomlttee  to  secure  a  di- 
rector for  the  Commission  staff,  and  the 
director  was  appointed.  The  Commission 
held  12  meetings  either  of  the  full  Com- 
mission or  of  subpanels  to  review  exist- 
ing information  and  to  develop  plans  for 
implementing  a  thorough  study  directed 
by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Have  they  submitted 
any  interim  reports  to  the  Congress? 

Mr.   CONTE.   I   do  not  believe   they 
have.  I  asked  them  that  question. 

Mr.    COLLIER.    Going    back    to    the 
origliuU  public  law  which  created  the 
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Commission,  I  believe,  if  my  memory 
serves  me  correctly,  that  it  is  due  to  ex- 
pire on  January  31,  1970.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  CONTE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  At  which  time  the 
Commission  is  to  present  both  to  the 
executive  and  the  legislative  branches  of 
the  Government  a  complete  and  compre- 
hensive report  on  all  areas  of  the  re- 
search that  they  have  been  charged  with 
pursuing.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CONTE.  That  is  exactly  right.  In 
regard  to  whether  the  report  has  been 
filed.  I  might  mention  that  I  asked  Dr. 
Lockhart  whether  he  had  seen  the  bill 
I  had  filed,  and  whether  he  had  had  an 
opportunity  to  review  It.  and  if  so, 
whether  he  had  any  comments  to  make 
about  it.  He  said  In  regard  to  the  bill, 
"This  is  an  interim  report.  We  ought  to 
keep  the  Congress  Informed."  "Then,"  I 
said,  "you  will  recommend  legislation 
with  this  report?"  And  Dr.  Lockhart 
said,  "Not  in  terms  of  recommended 
legislation,  but  the  legislation  will  be 
there  and  we  will  say  in  effect.  'Members 
of  Congress  this  is  a  bill  you  may  be 
Interested  in  trying  to  do  something  with. 
However,  we  do  not  feel  it  would  be  ap- 
propriate to  make  a  recommendation 
until  we  complete  our  factual  study.'  " 

In  other  words,  what  they  are  saying 
here  is  that  they  will  have  an  interim 
report  and  with  that  interim  report  they 
will  have  a  bill. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr,  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  I  would  like  to 
commend  the  gentleman  In  the  well  with 
regard  to  this  commission.  I  know  and 
I  know  that  he  knows  all  of  us  here  in 
Congress  have  been  getting  increasing 
amounts  of  mall  from  people  in  our  dis- 
tricts showing  a  tremendous  disgust  for 
what  Is  taking  place  in  our  mails.  I  am 
hopeful  that  somehow  or  other  we  can  in 
the  very  near  future  find  some  commis- 
sion or  find  some  way  legislatively  to  put 
teeth  into  this  rather  than  Just  talking 
about  it.  We  have  talked  about  it  enough. 
I  hope  we  can  look  forward  to  some  ac- 
tion in  the  next  few  months. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  the  gentleman.  I 
agree  with  him,  and  I  hope  that  legisla- 
tion will  be  forthcoming.  As  I  have  men- 
tioned, I  have  sdready  sponsored  legis- 
lation, but  this  commission  has  a  great 
opportunity  to  come  here  and  say,  "We 
have  made  a  thorough  study.  We  have 
had  the  best  legal  minds  in  the  country 
studsing  the  constitutional  question.  This 
is  a  piece  of  legislation  which  we  can  sup- 
port." And  then  we  can  get  it  through 
the  House  and  Senate. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  WINN.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  the  work  he  has  done  on 
the  ministructure  along  the  lines  of  the 
questions  asked  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin.  I  also  wish  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  for  the  legis- 
lation that  he  has  proposed. 


Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, do  I  understand  him  to  say  that 
Dr.  Lockhart  or  the  Chairman  of  this 
Commission  was  not  aware  of  the  various 
pieces  of  legislation  that  have  been  intro- 
duced? Did  he  give  you  the  idea  that  they 
were  not  going  to  pay  any  attention  to 
these  pieces  of  legislation  until  the  Com- 
mission makes  its  own  report? 

Mr,  CONTE.  He  did  mention  some  bills 
that  have  been  filed,  especially  in  the 
Senate.  I  said  to  him,  on  page  247  of  the 
hearings: 

You  spoke  of  the  Smith  bill.  I  don't  know 
if  you  had  an  opportunity  to  look  over  the 
bUl  I  filed,  H.R.  7867. 

Dr.  Lockhart  said,  "I  don't  believe  I 
have." 

Then  I  told  him  how  this  bill  was 
drawn  up  in  line  with  the  Ginsberg 
against  New  York  case  and  how  I  thought 
it  was  constitutional.  He  went  on  to  men- 
tion that  they  were  preparing  the  interim 
report  and  with  that  report  they  would 
have  legislation  to  recommend. 

Mr.  WINN.  What  would  the  date  of  the 
Interim  report  be?  Is  that  January  1970? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  do  not  seem  to  be  able 
to  put  my  finger  on  it,  but  I  hope  It  will 
be  here  a  lot  sooner  than  that. 

Mr.  WINN.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman 
one  more  question  along  that  same  line? 
Is  it  possible  that  at  this  time  those  of  us 
who  have  introduced  legislation  concern- 
ing pornography  and  trafficking  in  such 
might  make  our  legislation  more  appar- 
ent to  the  members  of  this  Commission 
In  some  way? 

Mr.  CONTE.  By  all  means. 

Mr.  WINN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  jield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  First  of  all,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts for  taking  the  time  that  he  has  to 
explain  this  bill  and  for  his  f rcmkness  in 
doing  so  and  for  the  responses  that  he 
has  made  to  questions  and  his  frankness 
in  explaining  the  bill. 

Somewhere  in  the  report  Is  an  esti- 
mate, I  believe,  of  the  deficiency  with 
which  the  Congress  will  be  faced  with 
respect  to  the  pay  increases — the  auto- 
matic pay  increases — of  July  1. 

Is  there  a  price  tag  at  this  time  as  to 
the  cost  thereof? 

Mr.  CONTE.  As  I  mentioned  before, 
it  is  over  $272  million.  For  every  per- 
cent of  pay  Increase  you  can  figure  $65 
million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  is  it  not  something  over 
$2  billion  as  it  presently  stands? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thought  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  and  I  were  directing  ourselves 
only  to  the  Post  Office  Department. 

Mr.  GROSS.  No;  I  am  talking  about 
the  military  and  civilian  pay  increase  on 
July  1. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  do  not  believe  our  com- 
mittee has  gone  into  that. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  for  a  response  to 
that  question? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  I  think  what  the  gen- 


tleman from  Iowa  is  getting  at  is  the 
overall  cost  throughout  the  Federal  Es- 
tablishment of  the  pay  raise.  It  is  my 
recollection  that  the  figure  which  is  used 
is  $2.8  billion.  What  we  are  talking  about 
here  is  phase  3  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment and  that  is  $272  million  as  of  July  1, 
1969. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  we  are  looking  at  the 
figure  of  $2.8  billion  down  the  road  in 
addition  to  the  cost  of  this  bill  for  the 
military  and  civilian  pay  increase  in 
fiscal  year  1970? 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely right.  I  am  sorry  but  I  thought 
the  gentleman  was  directing  his  remarks 
only  to  the  Post  Office  Department. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And.  that  is  based  upon, 
I  believe,  a  4.1  percent,  or  whatever  it  is, 
for  postal  employees;  is  that  not  cor- 
rect?   

Mr.  CONTE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  As  that  percentage  goes 
up  what  will  it  be? 

Mr.  CONTE.  For  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, for  every  percent  it  goes  up, 
you  can  add  $65  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Wright)  . 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  for  having 
yielded  me  this  time. 

I  take  this  time  simply  to  advise  the 
Members  that  under  the  5 -minute  rule  I 
propose  to  offer  an  amendment  which 
would  place  a  limitation  to  prevent  any 
money  from  being  used  to  pay  rewards 
to  income  tax  Informers. 

In  my  opinion.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
thoroughly  reprehensible  practice.  I  do 
not  think  it  squares  at  all  with  our  Ideas 
of  a  democratic  form  of  government.  It 
is  not  basically  American  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  entice  people  under  the  lure 
of  personal  reward  to  spy  on  their  neigh- 
bors or  slip  in  a  furtive  manner  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  under  the 
cloak  of  anonsmiity  and  accuse  their 
neighbors. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  first  heard  that 
this  is  sometimes  done  my  reaction  was 
one  of  disbelief.  I  said  that  my  Govern- 
ment is  not  a  police  state,  one  that  sends 
one  citizen  to  spy  upon  another  and  then 
pays  him  for  having  done  so  as  an  in- 
former. Yet,  I  was  wrong.  I  am  sorry  to 
admit  that  this  is  done. 

I  introduced  a  bill  some  several  years 
back  dealing  with  this  subject  because 
it  plagued  and  bothered  me  to  know 
that  this  was  done  by  our  Government. 

The  bill,  of  course,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House,  and  with  the  great  volume  of  leg- 
islation that  comes  to  that  committee  no 
one  really  has  much  expectation  of  get- 
ting an  individual  bill  considered  by  that 
committee.  So  the  only  way  I  felt  we 
could  get  to  it  and  have  an  expression  of 
the  Members,  if  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers feel  as  I  do  against  this  kind  of  rep- 
rehensible, sneaky  practice,  is  to  offer  it 
as  a  limitation  on  this  appropriation  bill. 

Very  simply  it  is  a  matter  of  principle. 
I  recognize  that  professional  informers 
may  be  necessary  in  a- situation  of  very 
hard  crime  such  as  narcotics,  gambling 
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syndicates,  organized  smuggling,  and 
things  of  that  sort,  but  it  certainly  is  not 
and  should  not  be  necessary  for  the  Oot- 
emment  to  entice  people  to  become 
sneaky,  professional  informers  mali- 
ciously slipping  In  to  get  even  with  some 
neighbor  whom  they  suspect  may  not 
have  paid  enough  taxes,  and  then  expect 
to  be  paid  by  the  Oovemment  for  hav- 
ing done  so. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hold  no  brief  for  In- 
come tax  evasion,  certainly.  If  any  cit- 
izen has  Icnowledge  that  it  is  being  com- 
mitted, then  it  is  his  civic  duty  to  go  to 
the  Oovemment  with  the  information 
and  the  evidence.  But  these  people  who 
slip  in  under  the  cover  of  darkness  in  the 
hope  of  feathering  their  own  nests  surely 
are  not  necessary.  The  Internal  Revenue 
people  do  not  like  the  practice — most  of 
them  do  not.  One  of  them  encouraged  me 
to  introduce  such  a  bill  several  years  ago. 
They  do  not  advertise  this  practice.  They 
do  not  want  a  new  batch  of  avaricious 
informers  coming  out  of  the  woodwork, 
.hopj^  to  get  30  pieces  of  silver  from  the 
Government  for  having  surreptitiously 
put  the  kiss  of  Judas  on  some  neighbor. 
In  most  cases,  the  Internal  Revenue  peo- 
ple tell  me,  nothing  more  substantial  is 
involved  than  malice  or  suspicion  or  envy. 
It  brings  them  into  contact  with  some  of 
the  least  desirable  elements  of  society 
and  chases  them  up  endless  blind  al- 
leys. 

I  just  do  not  believe  the  Oovemment 
ought  to  encourage  that  kind  of  thing. 
I  do  not  believe  ours  is  that  kind  of  a 
government.  I  do  not  believe  we  need  to 
have  paid  informers  to  spy  on  their 
neighbors. 

That  is  about  all  there  is  to  it.  When 
the  amendment  is  offered  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  be  able  to  join  me  in  support- 
ing it. 

Blr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  on  his  very  fine 
statement,  and  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  his  remarks.  I  certainly  will 
support  his  amendm^t  when  it  is  of- 
fered. 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  like  to  offer  my  full  sup- 
port to  the  amendment  being  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas.  Certainly 
there  can  be  little  disagreement  that  this 
practice  of  recovering  Federal  taxes  by 
the  use  of  informers  is  odius  per  se.  I 
have  been  sponsor  of  bills  to  outlaw  this 
practice  which,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  pointed  out,  has  had  very  little 
support  even  among  the  personnel  at  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service. 

In  addition  to  the  repugnance  of  this 
tyi>e  of  practice  under  our  form  of 
constitutional  govemmoit.  I  believe  it 
should  be  borne  In  mind  that  this  practice 
is  really  not  needed.  The  IRS  has.  over 
recent  years,  spent  millions  of  dollars  to 
computerize  their  task  which  as  a  result 
has  made  the  service  far  more  efBcient 
than  was  expected. 
Therefore,  because  of  Its  odlousness 


and  demonstrated  lack  of  need  I  respect- 
fully urge  the  House  to  approve  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wmoirr. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Adoabbo)  . 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  11582,  the  Treasury, 
Post  OfBce,  and  Executive  Office  Appro- 
priation Act  for  fiscal  1970. 

First,  let  me  congratulate  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Steed)  and  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
CoNTE)  and  the  staff  for  their  fine  work 
in  bringing  this  measure  to  the  House 
today. 

As  a  member  of  the  subcommittee  I 
am  convinced  that  this  bill  represents  a 
true  bipartisan  effort  to  approve  only  the 
essential  budget  requests  for  these  de- 
partments. 

The  bill  before  the  House  today  recom- 
mends appropriations  for  these  agencies 
of  $8,779,345,000  total — a  reduction  of 
more  than  $42  million  below  the  budget 
estimates  and  an  increase  of  more  than 
$621  million  from  the  fiscal  1969  appro- 
priations. 

Ilie  proposed  increases  relate  to  in- 
creased workloads  and  costs  principally 
in  the  following  areas : 

First.  Treasury  Department  programs 
to  curb  organized  crime  and  other  crim- 
inal activities.  This  includes  funds  for 
construction  and  staffing  of  a  Federal  law 
enforcement  training  center. 

Second.  Mandatory  salary  increases 
for  postal  workers. 

Third.  Modernization  of  postal  facili- 
ties. 

Fourth.  Funds  to  continue  the  work  of 
the  Commission  on  Obscenity  and  Por- 
nography. 

In  addition  to  the  above  this  bill  con- 
tains a  provision  removing  the  personnel 
restrictions  Imposed  by  Public  Law  9(^- 
364.  This  will  allow  these  agencies  to  hire 
adequate  staffs  to  operate  important  rev- 
enue raising  programs  such  as  tax  law 
enforcement  smd  reduce  backlogs  in  cus- 
toms invoices  and  unprocessed  tax  re- 
turns. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  men  of  the  postal 
and  Treasury  service,  which  also  includes 
customs  agents,  must  be  indeed  compli- 
mented in  their  dedication  to  service, 
often  working  under  the  most  trying 
conditions  and  the  worst  of  facilities.  I 
believe  if  the  proposals  for  speedup  in 
obtaining  new  postal  facilities  are  met  it 
will  give  better  working  conditions  and 
expedite  the  delivery  of  mail. 

With  regard  to  customs,  these  men 
must  also  be  complimented  for  their  im- 
tiring  efforts  and  the  great  accomplish- 
ments in  seizures  of  illegal  goods.  But  I 
also  feel  there  must  be  greater  utilization 
of  manpower  in  certain  instances.  I  also 
feel  that  the  U.S.  Government  should 
not  be  required  to  supply  to  the  individ- 
ual airlines  customs  agents  at  a  place 
determined  by  the  airlines  unless  some 
compensation  to  the  Oovemment  Is  paid 
for  by  the  airlines  and  a  full  study  should 
be  made. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  believe  there 
Is  room  for  further  reductions  in  this  bill 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 


legislation  in  its  present  form.  These  are 
essential  service  programs  and  they  must 
be  fimded  at  a  level  which  assures  effi- 
cient operation. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
mmutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia   (Mr.  COHILAN). 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  this  subcommittee,  I  rise  in 
full  support  of  this  bill,  H.R.  11582. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  for  his 
superior  leadership  and  dedicated  per- 
formance as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Treasury  and  Post  Office.  His 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  bill  reflects 
his  years  of  experience  and  long  hours  of 
work  and  effort.  With  a  small  and  dedi- 
cated staff  each  agency's  Justification 
are  exammed  in  the  most  careful  detail. 
Personally,  it  has  been  a  great  privilege 
to  serve  on  this  committee  with  so  many 
able  colleagues  under  the  outstanding 
and  gifted  leadership  of  both  the  gentle- 
men from  Oklahoma  and  our  colleague 
from  Massachusetts,  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member,  Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  good  solid 
bill.  I  urge  an  "aye"  vote. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  (few 
York  (Mr.  Robison)  . 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  too 
would  like  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
on  the  subcommittee  who  have  addressed 
complimentary  remarks  toward  our  sub- 
committee chairman,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Steed). 
and  our  equally  distinguished  and  capa- 
ble ranking  minority  Member,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  . 

It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  and  a  privi- 
lege to  work  with  both  of  these  men 
in  the  serious  consideration  of  a  bill 
of  this  magnitude  covering  agencies  as 
important  as  these  agencies  are  to  the 
people  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  a  welcome 
coincidence  that  on  this  particular  day 
when  this  bill  reaches  the  House  floor 
covering  the  budgetary  needs  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  that  the  Congress 
should  also  receive  on  that  same  day  the 
Presidential  message  on  Post  OfBce 
reform. 

On  page  2  of  that  message  a  point  is 
made  by  the  President,  and  I  quote: 

In  this  fiscal   year,  the   Department  will 
drain  over  a  billion  dollars  from  the  National 
Treasury  to  cover  the  deficit  Insnrred  In  op- 
erating the  Poet  Office. 
Over  the  last  decade — 

The  President  continued — 

the  tax  money  used  to  shore  up  the  postal 
system  has  amounted  to  more  than  eight 
billion  dollars.  Almost  twice  that  amovmt  will 
be  diverted  from  the  Treasiiry  In  the  next 
ten  years  If  the  practices  of  the  past  are 
continued. 

Then  says  the  President: 
We  must  not  let  that  happen. 

Then  he  points  out,  as  we  all  should 
understand,  that  the  money  to  meet 
these  huge  postal  deficits  comes  directly 
out  of  the  taxpayers'  pockets  regardless 
of  how  much  they  use  the  mall. 
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That  line  from  the  Presidential  mes- 
sage. Mr.  Chairman,  brings  me  to  one 
point  that  I  wish  to  make  in  my  brief 
allotted  time  and  that  Is  to  again  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the 
fact  that  the  subcommitee  did,  with  the 
encouragement  and  support  of  our  chair- 
man and  our  ranlcing  minority  member, 
go  into  this  question  of  the  postal  deficit, 
and  particularly  the  question  of  public 
service  costs  in  greater  depth  than  we 
have  In  recent  years. 

Of  the  $1.2  billion  which  Is  estimated 
to  be  the  postal  deficit  for  the  fiscal  year 
1970 — absent  any  action  on  the  rate  bill 
and  excluding  therefrom  the  phase  3  of 
the  pending  postal  pay  adjustment — of 
that  $1.2  billion,  $707  million  is  estimated 
to  be  the  so-called  public  service  costs, 
as  determined  by  the  Postmaster  General 
under  the  Postal  Policy  Act  of  1958. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  our  committee  re- 
port, on  page  13  thereof,  we  call  atten- 
tion to  our  serious  concern  over  the 
manner  in  which  this  public  service  cost 
item  has  increased  from  $37.4  million  in 
1960,  when  the  first  such  appropriation 
was  made,  to  an  estimated  $707  million 
for  fiscal  year  1970.  We  are  urging  our 
colleagues  in  this  Congress  to  consider 
this  serious  situation  and  the  appropri- 
ate committees  to  recommend  action  to 
the  Congress  in  order  that  this  situa- 
tion can  be  corrected. 

There  is  pending,  as  we  all  know,  be- 
fore the  legislative  committee  a  rate  bill 
that  so  far  has  not  been  received  with 
much  enthusiasm  by  many  Members  of 
this  body. 

But.  just  let  me  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, In  conclusion,  why  some  action  on 
some  sort  of  rate  bill  this  year  is  neces- 
sary. The  words  that  I  will  use  In  urging 
such  action  are  words  used  by  a  former 
President,  and  this  is  what  he  said: 

A  postal  deficit  of  more  than  one-half 
billion  dollars  Is  obviously  unsound,  especi- 
ally at  a  time  when  every  effort  must  be 
made  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  Federal  bud- 
get. The  taxpayers  of  this  country  are 
faced  with  an  unavoidably  large  burden  In 
financing  our  defense  program.  It  Is  un- 
reasonable and  unfair  that  they  should  also 
have  to  pay  for  postal  costs  which  should 
be  borne  by  those  who  receive  the  direct 
benefits  of  postal  service. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President  who  said 
that  was  not  Richard  Nixon,  nor  even 
Lyndon  Johnson.  It  was  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man and  the  date  was  1951. 

I  submit  to  all  of  my  colleagues  that 
Mr.  Truman's  warning  applies  with 
even  greater  urgency  today,  as  we  face 
a  potential  postal  deficit  of  more  than 
twice  the  size  the  one  that  he  was  speak- 
ing of.  in  a  time  of  even  heavier  defense 
spending  and  ruinous  inflationary 
pressures. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  does  not  treat 
the  ills  of  our  postal  system — ^it  cannot 
do  that,  for  it  is  not  the  proper  vehicle. 
But  this  bill  does  highlight  those  ills 
an(i  points  up  the  need  for  action  to 
eliminate  them.  Such  action,  through 
postal  reform  of  the  type  the  President 
has  now  recommended  to  us,  and  the 
construction  of  a  fair  rate  structure  must 
originate  from  another  source.  But  the 
time  for  such  action  is  now. 
CXV 88ft— Part  11 


Mr.  Chairman,  as  usual  I  find  there 
are  more  items  in  this  bill  that  I  would 
like  to  discuss  than  I  have  time  available 
In  which  to  do  so. 

Therefore,  I  have  sorted  out  my  own 
priorities — so  to  speak — and  will  concen- 
trate on  the  items  I  am  most  interested 
in  as  long  as  time  may  permit,  and  will 
use  the  extension  privilege  in  order  to 
cover  such  other  items  as  may  remain. 

Basically,  I  think  the  greatest  chal- 
lenge facing  our  subcommittee — and  one 
of  the  larger  domestic  challenges  facing 
Congress — is  what  to  do  about  our  Na- 
tion's postal  system. 

For  a  number  of  years  now,  we  have 
been  hearing  that  the  postal  system  was 
"in  a  race  with  catastrophe."  I  think  that 
has  been  an  apt  description  of  the  situa- 
tion in  the  last  several  years  and  also  up 
to  the  present.  However,  I  am  optomistic 
enough  to  now  believe  that  a  corner  of 
sorts  has  been  turned. 

That  optimism  stems  from  a  variety  of 
factors,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  zeal 
and  the  ability  being  displayed  by  our 
new  Postmaster  General,  Win  ton  M. 
Bloimt — and  the  truly  fine  management 
team  he  has  assembled  aroimd  him — in 
getting  to  the  heart  of  the  things  that 
have  been  wrong  in  the  system,  and  em- 
barking on  the  procedures  that  will  be 
necessary  if  we  are  to  ease  or  to  eliminate 
these  matters. 

Another  reason  for  my  optimism  stems 
from  the  growing  evidence  that  there  Is 
now  a  solid  foundation  of  public — if  not 
yet  congressional — support  for  sweeping 
"postal  reform."  I  have,  in  my  text,  pur- 
posely put  quotation  marks  around  that 
phrase  "postal  reform"  because  the 
phrase  means,  as  we  know,  different 
things  to  different  people.  It  is  not  pres- 
ently possible  to  predict  how  all  this  will 
work  out  but.  clearly,  as  General  Blount 
said  on  the  final  day  of  our  hearings, 
some  tsnpe  of  "postal  reform"  is  "an  idea 
whose  time  has  come." 

As  we  know,  the  new  management 
team  in  the  Post  Office  Department 
has — with  the  encouragement  and  full 
support  of  President  Nixon — been  work- 
ing on  its  own  "reform"  proposal  and 
that — today — has  finally  taken  Its  place 
in  line  for  consideration  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  along 
with  the  other  "reform"  pr(^x>sals  it  has 
before  it.  I  would  hoi>e  that,  since  this 
event,  committee  action  can  soon  follow 
for  time  here,  I  believe,  is  truly  of  the 
essence  if  that  "race  with  catastrophe" 
is  to  be  won. 

Now  If,  as  I  have  already  suggested, 
"postal  reform"  comes  in  several  varie- 
ties, it  also  h.as  many  facets,  not  the  least 
of  which  is  the  complex  and  bothersome 
question  of  the  kind  of  rate-structure  a 
"reformed"  system  should  have  as  its 
base. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  suggested  to  our 
subcommittee  chairman  (Mr.  Steed) 
that  I  felt  we  ought  to  delve  into  this 
aspect  of  our  overall  problem  more 
deeply  than  usual  this  year,  and  that  I 
further  felt  we  could  do  so  in  such  a 
fashion  as  not  to  intrude  into  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  legislative  committee 
but,  indeed,  in  a  way  that  might  be  help- 
ful to  It.  Our  distinguished  and  capable 


chairman  was,  &8  usual,  not  only  fully  « 
cooperative  but  also  enthusiastic  about 
our  doing  so.  The  results  can  be  found 
in  part  1  of  our  hearings — begliuiing  on 
IMige  366  thereof — and  if  any  of  my  col- 
leagues are  interested  in  this  subject. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  ask  them  to  di- 
rect their  attention  to  the  information 
thereafter  set  forth. 

We  were  especially  concerned — and  an 
historical  reference  to  this  concern  is 
made  on  page  13  of  our  report — over  the 
tremendous  increase  since  1960  in  what 
is  called  postal  "public-service  costs."  As 
the  report  indicates,  that  budgetary  fig- 
ure has  risen  from  $37.4  million  in  fiscal 
1960  to  $707  million,  as  the  revised  esti- 
mate thereof,  for  fiscal  1970.  And,  it 
shoiUd  be  noted,  this  latter  figure  will 
climb  even  higher  when  the  presently 
unbudgeted  postal-pay  increase  due 
July  1st  takes  effect — at  whatever  per- 
centage or  figure  may  eventually  be  de- 
cided upon. 

Now,  the  major  reason  for  this  rapidly 
escalating  item — which  bids  fair  to  to- 
tally eliminate  the  so-called  postal  def- 
icit for  ratemaking  purposes — Is  the  ap- 
plication by  the  Department,  as  it  must 
do  by  law,  of  the  provisions  of  what  is 
known  as  the  Postal  Policy  Act  of  1958. 
In  my  judgment,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
statute  is  badly  in  need  of  review  and 
revision  in  the  light  of  today's  circum- 
stances. The  fault  with  the  statute  does 
not  lie  in  its  vagueness;  indeed,  it  is  all 
too  explicit.  Its  fault  lies,  in  my  judg- 
ment, in  cementing  into  our  postal  sys- 
tem substantial  subsidies  to  certain  mall 
users  along  with  an  unorthodox  and,  I 
believe,  unrealistic  cost-ascertainment 
system. 

The  subsidies  in  question — and  to 
which  I  have  just  made  reference — were 
deemed  at  some  time  In  the  past  as  nec- 
essary to  serve  the  interests  of  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole,  but  many  if  not  most 
of  them  are  presently  indefensible,  at 
least  in  my  judgment.  And  it  is  no  mere 
coincidsnce — as  the  taxpayers  who  must 
make  up  the  difference  are  beginning  to 
note — that  the  volume  of  public  service 
mail  has  risen  much  more  rapidly  than 
the  volume  of  other  mail. 

Congress  itself  has  continued  and  is 
still  continuing  to  add  to  this  unbal- 
ancing act  by,  from  time  to  time  and  in 
patchwork  fashion,  including  new  cate- 
gories of  items  and  of  so-called  non- 
profit organizations  to  the  lists  of  those 
authorized  to  receive  reduced  rates,  and 
no  end  to  the  escalator  we  are  on  is  now 
in  sight — unless,  that  is,  we  call  a  halt  to 
all  this. 

Concern  about  imcontrolled  public 
service  postal  costs  has  been  expressed 
in  other  quarters — ^by  the  Postmaster 
General's  Advisory  Panel  on  Postal  Rates 
In  1965  and  by  the  so-called  Kappel 
Commission  last  year,  for  instance.  And 
I  suggest  it  is  time  that  concern  be  ex- 
pressed here  in  Congress  as  well,  and  In 
such  a  way  as  to  translate  itself  into 
early  corrective  action. 

The  new  Postmaster  General,  and  his 
management  team,  have  addressed 
themselves  to  this  problem,  but  will  need 
more  time  than  they  have  so  far  had  to 
be  able  to  recommend  fully  Its  resolu- 
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tlon.  However,  since  the  ultimate  ded- 
slons  to  be  made  must  be  made  here  In 
Congreae  that  \a  no  reason  why  Congren 
should  not  begin  work  on  this,  on  Its  own, 
as  a  matter  separate  and  apart  from, 
though  closely  related  to,  postal  re- 
form. 

The  Kappel  Commission  was  of  the 
opinion  that  our  postal  system  which  la 
now  so  heavUy  oriented  toward  busi- 
ness— only  7  percent  of  our  current  mall 
volume  Involves  correspondence  between 
individuals,  or  14  percent  if  greeting 
cards  are  included— ought  to  be  capable 
of  supporting  Itself  completely  from  Its 
revenues.  This  may  be  a  politically  im- 
possible goal,  but  it  Involves  a  principle 
with  which  I  would  agree.  Of  course,  so 
saying  always  raises  the  hackles  of  those 
who  firmly  believe  the  postal  system  Is 
and  must  remain  a  public  service  and, 
hence,  a  partially  tax-supported  Institu- 
tion. 

Well.  I  respect  the  sincerity  of  those 
who. hold  to  that  view,  and  I  suppose 
-there  4s  ample  room  for  some  sort  of  a 
compromise  if  we  must  still  hold  largely 
to  that  view,  but  I  am  flrmly  of  the  be- 
lief that  such  actual  revenue  deficiencies 
as  these  In  fiscal  1968 — $450  million  aris- 
ing from  second-class  rates,  and  $324 
million  from  third-class  rates — are  Just 
too  high. 

And  I  am  also  firm  In  my  belief.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  we  will  find  It  politically 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  again  raise 
the  rate  for  the  first-class  mall  user 
who — before  public-service  costs  are 
carved  out — now  pays  104.6  percent  of 
the  cost  of  the  service  provided  him. 
while  the  second-class  cost  coverage,  as  a 
whole,  is  only  25.9  percent,  and  total 
third-class  coverage  is  only  74.6  per- 
cent, these  being  the  1968  figures. 

Now,  I  know  that  these  p>ercentages 
as  I  have  stated  them  need  to  be  weight- 
ed because  of  a  variety  of  factors,  and  I 
know  that  the  present  postal  cost-ascer- 
tainment system  Is  not  all  it  should  be. 
But  I  still  submit.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
these  coverages  are  badly  out  of  balance 
and  will  remain  so  even  If  the  presently 
recommended  rate-Increase  bill  should 
be  enacted. 

Nevertheless,  some  sort  of  upward  ad- 
justment in  postal  rates  is  necessary,  for 
reasons  well  stated  by  a  former  Presi- 
dent: 

A  postal  deficit  of  more  than  one-half  bil- 
lion dollars  Is  obviously  unsound,  especially 
at  a  time  when  every  effort  must  be  made  to 
reduce  the  size  of  the  Federal  budget.  The 
taxpayers  of  this  country  are  faced  with  an 
unavoidably  large  burden  In  financing  our 
defense  program.  It  is  unreasonable  and  un- 
fair that  they  should  also  have  to  pay  for 
postal  ooets  which  should  be  borne  by  those 
who  receive  the  direct  benefits  of  postal 
service. 

The  President  who  said  that  was  not 
Richard  Nixon,  nor  even  Lyndon  John- 
son, but  Harry  S.  Truman — and  the  date 
was  1951.  Yet  Mr.  Truman's  warning  ap- 
plies with  even  greater  urgency  today,  as 
we  face  a  potential  postal  deficit  more 
than  twice  that  size  in  a  time  of  even 
heavier  defense  spending  and  ruinous  In- 
flationary pressures. 

Indeed,  going  back  through  the  years 
It  would  seem  as  If  the  blame  for  the  con- 


tinuing postal  deficits  that  have  been 
foisted  on  the  taxpayers  of  this  Nation 
lies  more  clearly  at  the  doorstep  of  the 
Congress  than  that  of  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive. For  instance,  on  vetoing  a  postal 
pay  bill  back  in  1924,  President  CooUdge 
said: 

We  should  not  add  to  the  postal  defldt  a« 
U  proposed  by  this  bill  but  should  attempt, 
as  a  sound  bustnees  principle,  to  have  the 
users  of  the  malls  approximately  pay  the  coet 
of  the  service. 

This  particular  subcommittee  of  Con- 
gress, however,  Mr.  Chairman,  saw  the 
recent  handwriting  on  the  wall,  forecast 
what  the  effect  of  the  act  of  1958  would 
be  and,  for  a  time,  resisted  that  effect  by 
denjrlng  appropriations  for  "public  serv- 
ice" costs.  It  clung  as  long  as  It,  alone, 
could  to  the  so-called  "revenue  foregone" 
approach  as  a  truer  measure  of  subsidies 
for  ratemaklng  purposes,  as  did  the  de- 
partment, itself,  up  to  July  of  1961.  But, 
since  then,  bowing  to  strong  congres- 
sional and  outside  pressures,  we  have 
accepted  the  "total-loss"  approach,  as  It 
Is  called  and,  as  had  been  predicted, 
"public  service"  costs  have  escalated 
rapidly  up  to  the  present  level  from 
which  they  threaten,  as  I  have  said,  to 
wipe  out  the  true  posUl  "deficit"  alto- 
gether. 

The  Department  now  bellevca  we 
should  return  to  the  "revenue-foregone" 
procedure,  and  so  do  I,  just  as  I  think 
Congress  should  pinpoint  such  tnily  de- 
sirable mail  subsidies  as  we  can  agree 
should  be  continued  in  today's  clrcimi- 
stances.  and  then  have  those  borne  by 
appropriate  other  Federal  agencies — for 
instance.  If  some  second-class  subsidies 
are  determined  to  be  still  needed  from 
the  standpoint  of  promoting  public  edu- 
cation, let  us  say.  they  should  be  charged 
to  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  so  on. 

But  that  Is  for  future  consideration, 
and  meanwhile  there  Is  a  good  deal  of 
public  misinformation  about  our  present 
situation,  some  of  it  probably  promoted 
by  people  with  their  own  special  axes  to 
grind.  I  recognize  there  is  some  political 
risk  In  saying  it.  but  it  seems  to  be  true 
that  the  second-class  mailers  deliberately 
focus  public  attention  away  from  them- 
selves and  on  third-class  subsidies,  par- 
ticularly on  that  category  thereof  most 
persons  call  "junk-mail."  During  our 
hearings,  for  instance,  I  quoted  from  an 
otherwise  well-researched  magazine  ar- 
ticle about  the  Post  Office's  problems  that 
referred  to  "bargain  Junk  mall"  rates  and 
said  those  who  use  such  rates,  "would  be 
fools  not  to  keep  piling  it  on":  and  then 
it  was  declared — erroneously  as  we  have 
seen— that  such  mailers  "probably  ac- 
count for  most  of  the  billion  dollars  a 
year  Treasury  subsidy  that  goes  to  the 
Post  Office.  If  the  balance  of  this  article 
had  been  as  sloppily  done  as  this,  such  a 
misstatement  would  be  understandable. 
As  it  was.  however,  the  author's  objec- 
tivity has  to  be  suspect. 

Prom  the  historical  standpoint,  there 
have  been  third-class  subsidies  since 
1883,  based— apparentiy— on  the  Idea 
that  such  were  needed  to  promote  the 
growth  of  business  generally  but.  with 
full  tax-deductions  now  for  aU  business- 


promotional  costs.  It  could  be  argued  that 
this,  alone,  is  now  enough  of  a  subsidy — 
and  did  you  ever  note,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, how  much  "piggy-back"  promo- 
tional material  one  gets  nowadays  In  his 
first-class  mall?  With  practically  every 
bill  or  statement  today  also  comes  a 
whole  variety  of  advertising  material  of 
one  kind  or  another.  Do  you  suppose  the 
third-class  users — If  their  rates  went  up 
more  than  now  suggested — could  work 
out  a  deal  with  somebody  like  the  'phone 
company  to  "piggy-back"  their  material 
for  them? 

Seriously,  though,  one  third-class  sub- 
sidy I  would  like  to  see  ended  is  that  en- 
joyed by  the  purveyors  of  pornography. 
It  Is  bad  enoiigh  for  the  citizen  to  have 
to  be  subjected  to  this  kind  of  filth,  with- 
out his  also  being  required,  as  a  taxpayer, 
to  subsidize  the  cost  of  Its  delivery  to  his 
home. 

Mall  was  given  no  "class"  categories 
until,  as  I  have  noted.  1863  when  the 
third-class  categories  got  their  start.  But. 
long  before  that  date  "special"  rates  were 
fixed  for  newspaiiers  and  books.  Indeed, 
It  might  be  said  that  the  postal  service 
was  responsibly  for  the  origin  of  Amer- 
ican newspap^s.  The  colonial  post- 
masters knew  about  the  special  rates  or 
even,  perhaps,  set  them,  and  not  surpris- 
ingly, many  of  them  eventually  became 
newspaper   publishers. 

You  see,  the  very  first  newspapers  were 
treated  as  letter  mail.  But  to  send  such  a 
one-ounce  newspaper  from  New  York  to 
Philadelphia  would — so  the  Library  of 
Congress  tells  me — have  originally  cost 
72  cents  for  mailing,  a  prohibitive  charge 
to  any  would-be  publisher.  But  the  local 
postmasters  could  frank  them  for  a  fixed 
charge — so  it  is  easy  to  see  why  many 
of  them  became  "publishers"  themselves. 

George  Washington  thought  all  such 
Items  ought  all  to  be  mailed  free,  and 
an  early  House  agreed,  saying: 

circulation  of  political  Intelligence 
through  these  vehicles  (newspapers)  Is  just- 
ly reckoned  among  the  surest  means  of  pre- 
venting degeneracy  of  a  free  government,  as 
well  as  of  recommndlng  every  salutory  meas- 
ure to  the  confidence  and  cooperation  of  all 
vlrtuoxis  citizens. 

Sort  of  soimds  like  the  modem  Con- 
gressional "newsletter"  does  It  not? 

In  any  event,  though  the  early  publish- 
ers often  got  pretty  violent,  even  some 
of  those  they  attacked,  like  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, said: 

When  the  press  Is  free  and  every  man  Is 
able  to  read,  all  Is  safe. 

And  so,  through  the  years,  the  privi- 
leged position  of  the  press  became  grad- 
ually more  secure  until,  in  1879,  the  Mail 
Class  Act  of  that  year  was  actually  drawn 
up  by  newspaper  publishers  meeting  in 
caucus  at  the  invitation  of  certain  Con- 
gressmen, and  this  basic  privilege  has 
now  been  extended  to  magazines,  books 
and  periodicals,  and  even  films  and 
phonographic  records. 

Undoubtedly,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
early  years  of  our  Republic  this  principle 
served  us  well,  and  did  contribute  to  na- 
tional literacy  and  knowledge,  but  I  sug- 
gest that  there  is  Uttie  resemblance  be- 
tween colonial  times  and  today,  or  even 
between  1879  and  1969.  and  llttie  Justlfi- 
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cation  for  second-class  subsidies  now 
running  upward  of  $400  million  an- 
mially. 

There  Is — and  always  will  be — a  need 
to  promote  Utetucy  and  knowledge;  and 
newspapers,  books,  magazines,  and  the 
like  will  always  play  a  key  role  In  our 
continuing  efforts  to  do  so.  But,  given 
modern  America's  educational  climate — 
with  vast  Federal  and  other  public  sums, 
supplemented  by  private  moneys,  being 
spent  on  educational  institutions,  on  pub- 
lic libraries,  eventually  on  educational 
television  and  the  like — one  has  to  ask 
how  much  of  the  present  second-class 
subsidy  Is  still  appropriate. 

Often,  a  distinction  Is  attempted  to  be 
drawn  between  unwanted  "Junk  mall" 
and  newspapers,  books,  and  so  on  ordered 
by  mall.  There  is  a  difference,  of  course, 
but  one  must  also  ask  whether  It  Is  ap- 
propriate for  the  more-aflBuent  American 
who  desires  to  receive,  let  us  say,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  or  Fortune  magazine 
through  the  mall,  or  to  join  a  book-of- 
the  month  club,  to  require  his  less  aflBu- 
ent  neighbor  to  subsidize,  with  tax  mon- 
eys, his  desires  in  this  respect. 

"The  answers  to  such  questions  will  not 
come  easily.  Mr.  Chairman,  but  they 
must  be  sought. 

Meanwhile,  we  must  do  what  we  can 
to  assist  the  new  Postmaster  General  In 
getting  the  Department  on  a  more  busi- 
nesslike and  efficient  basis.  This  requires 
our  support  of  the  Department's  continu- 
ing efforts  in  the  postal  research  and  de- 
velopment field — as  our  bill  recom- 
mends— and  It  requires  funds  for  new 
capital  Investment  in  urgenUy  needed 
new  postal  facilities  and  equipment. 

If  one  wonders  why  pwstal  service  is 
sometimes  as  poor  as  It  is,  one  needs  only 
to  visit  a  sectional  center  such  as  the  one 
located  at  Elmlra.  N.Y..  In  my  district. 
This  facility,  like  many  other  sectional 
centers,  was  thrown  together  hastily 
when  this  concept  was  first  adopted  but, 
from  the  beginning,  it  has  been  inade- 
quate both  in  layout  tmd  equipment  to 
do  the  job  Intended  for  it.  And,  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  visit  to  this  facility  would 
dramatically  bear  out  one  of  the  Kappel 
Commission's  key  findings,  that  In  the 
postal  system  the  "failure  is — generally — 
one  of  method,  rather  than  of  men." 

Our  chairman  (Mr.  Steed)  has  re- 
peatedly addressed  himself  to  this  aspect 
of  our  overall  postal  problem,  and  has 
convinced  the  rest  of  us  that  substan- 
tially higher  investments  must  be  made  in 
new  plant  and  equipment.  He  Is  an  ad- 
vocate of  the  postal  public  buildings  pro- 
gram, for  which  this  bill  provides  $170 
million — an  Increase  of  $120  million  over 
the  current  year's  level  of  funding. 

I  support  this  Item,  but  with  serious 
reservations — reservations  not  related  to 
the  need  for  new  facilities,  which  is  ap- 
parent, but  related  to  our  present 
budgetary  Impasse.  I  believe  it  would  be 
wiser,  until  our  fiscal  situation  Is  eased, 
to  construct  some  of  at  least  the  smaller 
of  these  proposed  postal  buildings 
through  the  familiar  lease  approach,  but 
it  is  evident  mine  is  very  much  of  a 
minority  viewpoint  within  the  subcom- 
mittee and  I  see  no  value  in  pursuing  it 
further  at  the  moment. 


But,  at  the  same  time,  I  am  encour- 
aged by  the  new  and  harder  look 
the  Postmaster  General — at  builder  by 
trade — is  taking  at  the  kind  of  postal  fa- 
culties we  will  need  in  the  future.  For 
instance,  as  some  of  you  may  have  no- 
ticed. Postmaster  General  Blount  has  re- 
centiy  ordered  cancellation  of  the  De- 
partment's prior  plans  for  a  $100  million 
postal  complex  to  be  built  in  New  York 
City.  He  said.  In  doing  so,  that  not  only 
would  the  complex  probably  turn  out 
to  cost  $150  million,  but  that  a  new  sys- 
tem of  post  offices  for  the  city,  separately 
handling  bulk  mail — parcel  post  and 
second-  and  third-class — and  first-clsiss 
and  airmail  would  be  a  far  more  efficient 
and  economical  way  of  handling  New 
York's  mountainous  mall  burden,  and 
would  avoid  "congestion  of  men, 
machines,  and  vehicles." 

Postmaster  General  Blount  £dso  seems 
to  see  value — and  so  do  I — in  the  "mall 
factory"  concept,  as  advanced  by  former 
Postmaster  General  Watson  on  leaving 
office;  these  would  be  modular  build- 
ings built  outside  of  congested  lu'ban 
areas,  for  processing  incoming  and  out- 
going mall,  with  easy  access  by  both  air 
and  surface  carriers,  using  the  "down- 
town" post  offices  as  local  service  centers. 
It  may  take  a  bit  of  education  to  get  the 
public  mind  off  the  need  for  pt^t  office 
"monuments"  in  the  central  parts  of 
their  cities  but,  if  they  felt  a  different 
approach  meant  better  mail  service,  I  am 
sure  they  would  support  this  idea  and  I, 
for  one,  want  to  see  it  tried. 

With  mall  volume  expected  to  leap  to 
100  biUion  pieces  a  year  in  the  next  dec- 
ade, we  must  move  now  to  prepare  our- 
selves for  such  an  avsdanche  of  mail. 
That  Is  why — with  the  success  that  Is 
coming  in  developing  letter-sorting  ma- 
chines and  the  like,  we  must  be  patient 
yet  awhile  over  the  present  deficiencies 
in  the  Zip  Code  system.  Perhaps  it 
has  not  yet  speeded  the  mail  as  it  was 
earlier  advertised  to  be  capable  of  doing, 
but  to  live  up  to  its  promiss,  it  needs  to 
be  more  fully  integrated  into  a  postal 
"system"  worthy  of  the  name,  and  that 
we  still  do  not  have.  Thus,  such  articles 
as  the  one  now  appearing  in  the  "Na- 
tional Enquirer,"  headlined  "Zip  Codes 
Not  Used  To  Send  Your  Letters,"  and 
subheadllned  "Biggest  Government 
Fraud  Ever  Perpetrated  On  American 
Public,"  are  not  only  damaging  to  the 
Department's  already  tarnished  image 
but  show  a  total  lack  of  understanding 
of  the  basic  postal  problem. 

So.  too.  in  my  judgment,  do  Members 
of  Congress  who  enthusiastically  an- 
nounce their  support  of  postal-pay  bills 
while,  at  the  same  time,  declaring  they 
will  not  vote  for  any  rate  Increases  until 
the  postal  patron  gets  better  service.  Pos- 
tal pay  must  be  increased,  and  no  doubt 
will — but  let  us  remember,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  Department's  potential  ac- 
tual deficit  for  fiscal  1970 — with  the 
budgeted  postal  pay  increase  due  July 
first  included — will  be  $1,473  billion,  and 
that  another  $65  million  must  be  added 
to  that  figure  for  every  percentage  point 
increase  in  postal  pay  this  Congress  may 
decide  to  add  to  the  plaxmed  July  in- 
crease. Thus,  an  additional  10-percent 


increase  in  pay  would  lift  that  deficit — 
without  a  rate  Increase — to  over  $2  bil- 
lion in  the  forthcoming  fiscal  year.  In 
the  highly  inflationary  situation  we  find 
ourselves  in.  this  would  be  the  height  of 
fiscal  irresponsibility. 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  I  have  overspent  my 
time  on  the  postal  part  of  this  bin,  it  is 
because — as  I  earlier  said — this  is  where- 
in our  greater  challenge  Ues.  By  contrast, 
the  problem — and  needs — of  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  and  those  other  agen- 
cies that  report  to  us,  seemed  routine, 
Indeed. 

That  does  not  mean  to  imply  that 
their  work  and  efficient  operation  Is  less 
important  for  both  Treasury  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  for  instance,  are 
extremely  important  agencies,  perform- 
ing key  Federal  functions. 

The  details  of  their  budgetary  requests, 
and  of  our  action  thereon,  are  well 
explained  in  the  report  and  have  been 
amply  covered  by  other  members  of  our 
subcommittee.  Of  especial  interest  Is  the 
personnel  problems  that  congressional 
action  last  year — in  an  effort  to  save 
money — caused  such  revenue  producing 
bureaus  as  Customs  and  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  Mr.  Steed  has  gone 
Into  this  matter  in  depth,  and  I  believe 
we  all  agree  that  last  year's  action  was 
"penny wise  but  pound  foolish"  in  this 
respect. 

One  of  the  more-striking  exsonples  of 
that  fact  is  illustrated  by  the  alarmingly 
high  dollar  volume  of  delinquent  ac- 
coimts  facing  the  IRS — about  $1.5  bil- 
lion-worth, all  told,  as  of  the  end  of 
1968,  an  increase  of  some  $190  million 
over  the  comparable  figure  as  of  the  end 
of  1967.  I  do  not  suppose  every  penny 
of  this  can  be  related  to  the  shortage-of- 
personnel  problem,  but  surely  much  of  it 
can  be  and,  certainly,  it  is  a  backlog  that 
must  now  be  vigorously  attacked  by  the 
new  administration. 

Congress,  as  we  know.  Is  also  now  in 
the  throes  of  drafting  a  "tax-reform" 
measure.  Like  "postal  reform,"  such  an 
effort  has  been  too  long  delayed  and 
broad  action  on  both  fronts  is  now 
urgently  needed. 

As  for  "  tax-reform,"  as  President 
Nixon  has  said: 

We  shall  never  make  taxation  popular,  but 
we  can  make  taxation  fair. 

Not  only  can  we  do  l|iat,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, but  we  must  do  so  or  we  will.  In- 
deed, experience  soon  a  'j'taxpayers'  re- 
volt" of  serious  magnitude.  I  suspect  that 
"revolt."  if  one  comes,  would  find  its 
genesis  less  in  the  magnitude  of  the  tax 
burden  our  citizens  now  carry  than  in 
their  developing  suspicion  that  other  cit- 
izens are  escaping  their  fair  share  of 
that  burden.  We  must  make  absolutely 
certain  that  this  is  not  the  case;  and 
that.  Instead,  our  tax  laws  are  equitable 
and  evenly  enforced  so  that  each  pays 
his  proper  share  of  the  burden. 

But,  again,  our  people  must  imder- 
stand  that  the  kind  of  tax  reform  we  are 
now  discussing  here  will  not  open  great 
new  sources  of  revenue  nor  do  much  to 
lift  or  lighten  the  tax  load  carried  by 
that  great  mafts  of  our  citizenry — the 
so-called  middle-income  brackets. 

These  are  the  Americans  who  must  pay 
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for  jdmost  everything  this  Oovemment 
does — for  them  or  to  them.  The  poor 
cannot  pay,  and  the  rich  are  tnily  too 
few  to  bear  that  burden.  Aa  a  table  shows 
on  page  790  of  part  2  of  our  hearings,  In 
1967  there  were  34.283.035  Individual 
taxpayers  with  incomes  of  between 
$5,000  and  $15,000  totaling,  in  all.  $300.- 
18>.070,000,  on  which  they  paid  in  that 
tax  year,  after  credits  and  exemptions,  a 
total  Federal  income  tax  of  $31,288,294,- 
000.  This  was  49.8  percent  of  all  individ- 
ual Federal  Income  taxes  collected  in 
that  year. 

By  contrast,  there  were  In  the  same 
year  5,032,307  Individual  taxpayers  with 
incomes  above  $15,000  totaling,  in  all. 
$132,041,011.  on  which  they  paid  a  total 
Federal  Income  tax  of  $27,094,113,000,  or 
43.1  percent  of  all  such  taxes. 

In  this  age  of  rapid  Inflation,  it  is  difiQ- 
cult  to  set  the  proper  cutoff  point  for  the 
middle  Income  bracket.  If  we  move  It 
up.  now.  to  a  high  of  $50,000.  which  may 
i\ot  be  altogether  unreasonable,  the  per- 
centage., of  individual  Federal  income 
taxes  paid  by  those  in  the  $5,000  to 
$50,000  range  thus  becomes  76.5.  thus 
illustrating  the  point  occasionally  made 
that  confiscating  all  Incomes  above 
$50  000  would  run  the  Government  a 
matter  of  2  or  3  months,  at  best. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  over- 
all tax  burden  shouldered  by  all  our  tax- 
paying  citizens  must  be  eased — its 
growth  at  least  sharply  restrained 
against  the  day  when,  hopefully,  our 
burden  of  "defense"  spending  can  be 
lightened.  The  need  for  restraint  In  this 
body,  In  approving  both  authorizations 
and  appropriations,  therefore  remains 
vital — and  no  Congress  has,  in  recent 
times,  faced  a  greater  challenge  than  we 
do  In  this  respect,  particularly  when  the 
ni?ed  for  controlling  the  near- uncontrol- 
lable inflationary  pressures  oiu-  economy 
reflects  is  made  a  proper  component  of 
that  challenge. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  this  overall 
context  there  Is,  I  believe,  a  considerable 
amount  of  valuable  Information  that 
could  be  of  interest  to  anyone  concerned 
as  to  how  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  fits 
into  this  picture.  That  p>ortion  of  our 
hearings  begins  on  page  273  of  part  3 
thereof,  and  I  call  it  to  my  colleagues' 
attention. 

Perhaps  of  especial  Interest  to  some 
will  be  the  discussion  we  had  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Bureau  over  the  kind 
of  review  it  attempts  to  give,  annually, 
to  the  defense  budget.  This  has  been  a 
matter  of  growing  concern  to  some  of  us. 
and  should  be  of  concern  to  all  of  us  since 
defense  spending — In  overall  dollar 
terms — represents  about  40  percent  of 
the  overall  Federal  budget.  The  current 
public  worry  about  the  "uncontrollable" 
nature  of  defense  spending  Is.  in  part,  a 
reaction  to  our  frustrating  experience  In 
Vietnam,  but,  if  objectively  reflected  In 
Congress,  can  also  turn  out  to  be  a  very 
healthy  thing.  And  this,  too.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, Is  one  of  our  present  challenges. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
gratifled  that  the  appropriation  for  the 
Treasury  Department  for  the  fiscal  year 
1970  contains  a  relaxation  on  hiring  lim- 
itations Imposed  last  year,  I  am  particu- 


larly concerned  that  the  additional 
fimds  provided  to  the  Department  be 
used  In  part  to  Increase  the  staff  of  in- 
spectors in  the  Bureau  of  Customs, 

This  concern  stems  from  my  familiar- 
ity with  a  major  problem  Involving  for- 
eign Imports  through  John  F.  Kennedy 
International  Airport  in  New  York. 
There  is  a  grave  situation  at  this  air- 
port, which  I  recently  visited  to  study 
the  matter  firsthand,  resulting  from  In- 
adequate procedures  in  handling  Incom- 
ing foreign  shipments. 

This  problem  has  resulted  in  lost  ship- 
ments, excessive  delays,  high  rates  of 
pilferage,  damage  to  merchandise,  and 
other  diflSculties  that  ensue  from  the 
confusion  surrounding  imported  goods. 
This  problem  is  having  a  highly  negative 
Impaet  on  importers.  American  mer- 
chants and  is  seriously  hurting  our  bal- 
ance of  trade  by  slowing  our  exportation 
through  Kennedy  Airport. 

I  am  in  the  midst  of  a  study  of  the 
problems  of  air  cargo  delays  at  the  air- 
port and  am  convinced  that  one  of  the 
contributing  factors  is  the  shortage  of 
Customs  inspectors  at  the  airport.  I  am 
told  by  the  Bureau  of  Customs  that  this 
is  directly  related  to  the  manpower  re- 
ductions ordered  last  year. 

Therefore,  I  urge  most  emphatically 
that  the  increased  funds  to  be  provided 
to  the  Treasur:'  Department  be  used  as 
necessary  to  place  sufficient  numbers  of 
Customs  Inspectors  at  Kennedy  Airport 
to  accommodate  the  high  volume  of  Im- 
ported goods  received  there.  The  delays 
in  moving  goods  from  the  airport  is 
hurting  American  business  and  to  per- 
mit this  situation  to  continue  is  bad 
business  from  every  possible  perspective. 

I  tnist  that  the  Treasury  Department 
and  Customs  Bureau  will  act  in  good 
faith  to  use  these  additional  moneys  to 
bring  Customs  service  at  Kennedy  Air- 
port and  other  overtaxed  facilities  up  to 
the  proper  level.  To  do  ansrthlng  less 
would  be  to  misuse  the  funds  contained 
In  the  appropriation  before  us  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
ot  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
following  sums  are  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treaaury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, for  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  De- 
partmenu.  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  certain  Independent  agencies,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970,  and  for 
other  purpoees. 

Mr.  CONTE  ^during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  considered  as  read  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OfTEKCD    BT    MR.    SMtTH    OV 

IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Smfth  of  Iowa: 
On  page  17.  after  line  8,  Inoert  tb«  foUowlag: 


"Sec.  504.  Provided.  That  no  part  of  the 
funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  shall  be 
used  to  pay  more  than  (20,000  for  aggregate 
coats  exceeding  revenues  which  result  from 
providing  postal  service  for  any  distributor 
of  second  class  mall." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  really  a  simple  amendment. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
rise? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  reserve  a  point  of  order 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  The  reservation 
comes  too  late.  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  comes  a  little 
too  late.  The  gentleman  from  Iowa  Is 
proceeding. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  amendment  is  really  simple.  All  it 
does  Is  to  limit  to  $20,000  the  subsidy 
for  any  one  distributor  of  a  newspaper 
or  magazine.  It  is  a  kind  of  technical 
amendment.  Technically,  it  brings  into 
line  this  bill  with  the  agriculture  bill  as 
amended  by  the  Conte  amendment.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  really  claim  to 
be  the  author  of  the  amendment  com- 
pletely. All  I  did  was  copy  the  Conte 
amendment.  So  this  Is  really  the  Conte- 
Smith  amendment  to  this  bill  to  bring 
it  Into  line  with  the  agriculture  bill.  I 
took  to  heart  what  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  said.  He  quoted  the  Chicago 
Tribune  here  with  approval  for  a  limita- 
tion on  farmers,  so  I  would  assimie  surely 
both  Mr.  Madden  and  the  Chicago 
Trtbxme  would  be  for  the  amendment. 
This  is  about  as  broad  a  spectrum  as  we 
could  get  for  any  kind  of  amendment. 

I  was  not  for  the  other  amendment,  but 
the  House  spoke.  It  said,  the  House  does 
not  want  to  give  any  more  than  $20,000 
in  subsidies  for  any  producer  of  goods 
and  services  In  this  country  as  reimburse- 
ment or  subsidy.  Mr.  Conte  said — and  I 
do  not  remember  the  exact  words — but 
it  was  something  to  the  effect  that  any- 
thing over  $20,000  Is  really  welfare.  So  I 
took  that  statemei>t  to  heart.  I  really 
do  not  think  that  there  is  any  great  need 
for  debate  on  the  amendment.  All  the 
Members  need  to  do  is  to  insert  In  the 
Record  the  Identical  speeches  they  made 
on  the  other  Conte  amendment.  It  is  the 
same  issue. 

So,  my  friends.  I  urge  you  to  support 
the  Conte-Smith  amendment. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  of  course 
I  never  said  what  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  just  said  I  did. 

But  I  am  very  Interested  in  this 
amendment.  I  am  against  subsidies  per 
se.  so  I  am  interested.  Can  the  gentle- 
man give  me  some  figures  on  what  we  are 
paying  out  in  subsidies  in  this  area? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  have  not  done 
all  the  research,  but  I  think  It  is  more 
than  $13  million. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Does  the  gentleman  have 
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any  figures  o;*  names  of  publishers  who 
might  get  subsidies  and  how  much  they 
are  getting,  so  I  can  intelligently  vote  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  To  use  the  argu- 
ment used  earlier,  how  can  we  hurt  any- 
body If  all  we  are  doing  Is  hurting  those 
over  $20,000? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Does  the  gentleman  know 
what  the  New  York  Times  gets? 

Mr.  SMITH  Of  Iowa.  I  do  not  know 
exacUy.  but  If  It  is  more  than  $20,000, 
they  would  be  covered. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Maybe  no  one  Is  covered 
at  all. 

Mr.  SMITH  cA  Iowa.  Then  it  will  not 
do  any  harm. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Then  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  Is  redundant 
and  there  Is  no  use  cluttering  up  the  law 
books  with  the  amendment.  Furthermore, 
in  regard  to  the  amendment  I  offered  on 
the  farm  bill  which  limits  subsidies  to 
$20,000  per  farm  operation,  those  are 
direct  payments  to  a  farmer.  He  Is  paid 
by  the  Federal  Oovemment  not  to  plant 
crops.  In  this  case,  there  Is  no  direct  pay- 
ment to  users  of  second-class  mall.  The 
subsidy  would  come  In  by  charging  him 
lower  rates  and,  therefore.  If  the  gentle- 
mar,  wants  to  end  this,  what  we  should 
do  Is  raise  the  rate  for  second-class  mall 
users  and  he  will  find  that  he  will  have 
my  support.  Unfortunately,  his  amend- 
ment Is  facetious  and  imworkable. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  one  who  spon- 
sored the  prior  $20,000  amendment  re- 
ferred to. 

In  regard  to  the  amendment  now  be- 
fore the  Committee,  may  I  say  a  great 
many  things  could  result  from  the  adop- 
tion of  this  particular  amendment  that 
I  doubt  very  many  would  be  in  favor 
of  or  aware  of.  We  might  be  doing  many 
things  here  that  we  did  not  Intend  to 
do.  For  Instance,  we  could  get  Involved 
In  a  complete  upheaval  of  the  cost  ac- 
counting system  used  by  the  Department. 
I  am  not  sure  they  can  pin  down  any- 
thing as  specific  as  the  subsidy  for  a 
given  publisher.  If  we  could  do  that,  we 
might  have  a  lot  of  the  second-class 
mailings  of  libraries  that  might  be  crip- 
pled. I  know  some  religious  institutions 
might  be  crippled.  A  great  many  other 
worthy  types  of  activities  covered  by  this 
class  of  mall  could  be  in  great  danger. 

I  think  everybody  understands  what  Is 
going  on,  and  I  hope  In  terms  of  the  well- 
being  of  the  postal  service,  this  amend- 
ment is  not  agreed  to.  I  hope  it  is 
defeated.  

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to 
ask  some  member  of  the  committee — 
perhaps  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Conte)  would  be  the  desirable 
member — if  he  could  tell  me  whether  or 
not  the  committee  has  gone  into  a  de- 
tailed study  of  the  subsidies  that  do  ac- 
crue to  publishers  who  are  xisers  of  the 
mail? 

Mr.  CONTE.  As  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  shoved  his  foot  into  It  yester- 
day about  a  sugar  refinery  in  my  district, 
he  has  done  it  again. 


Mr,  WAOOONNER.  I  knew  the  gentle- 
man did  not  have  the  refinery. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Again  the  gentleman  has 
shoved  his  foot  in  it.  because  I  did  go 
Into  the  details,  if  the  gentleman  will 
look  at  approximately  page  429 — and  I 
commend  the  gentleman  to  read  the 
hearings — I  certainly  went  after  the  In- 
formation, I  pointed  out  that  it  cost 
about  8  cents  to  send  a  Reader's 
Digest  whereas  a  first-class  mailer  send- 
ing a  letter  weighing  the  same  number 
of  ounces  would  have  had  to  pay  48  cents. 

Of  course,  we  are  the  appropriating 
committee  and  not  the  legislative  com- 
mittee. But  In  the  record  the  gentleman 
can  see  where  I  asked  questions  of  the 
Department,  and  I  was  very  upset  about 
this.  The  only  way  we  can  tackle  this  Is 
to  have  a  bill  to  Increase  the  rates.  Let  us 
get  a  bill  out  of  the  legislative  committee 
and  see  where  the  chips  fall. 

Mr.  WAGGONNERri  think  we  can  al- 
ready see  where  the' chips  fall.  The  shoe 
is  on  the  other  foot  for  the  gentleman 
now.  ^ 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  gentleman  cannot 
compare  the  two  things.  The  gentleman 
cannot  compare  apples  and  oranges. 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  I  realize  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  difference,  except  the  shoe 
Is  on  the  other  foot. 

Mr.  CONTE.  If  the  gentleman  comes 
up  with  something  fair  and  equitable,  I 
will  support  him.  The  gentleman  knows 
that, 

Mr,  CUNNINGHAM,  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  on  the  legislative  committee.  The 
second-class  mailers,  which  are  news- 
papers and  magazines,  are  the  ones  that 
are  being  highly  subsidized  among  all 
the  various  types  of  mall  users.  During 
our  hearings  on  the  last  rate  bill.  It  was 
estimated  that  the  Wall  Street  Journal — 
which  is  not  delivered  by  carrier  boy,  but 
comes  through  the  malls  or  can  be 
bought  on  newsstands — Is  subsidized  to 
the  extent  of  approximately  $10  mil- 
lion. And  the  newspapers  and  the  mag- 
azines which  go  through  the  malls  are 
not  only  subsidized  but  they  get  what 
we  call  "red  tag"  treatment:  In  other 
words,  first-class  treatment.  So  there 
Is  a  big  subsidy. 

I  did  not  hear  the  amendment  in  its 
entirety. 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  Is  that  the  same 
sort  of  first-class  treatment  that  Is  re- 
ferred to,  that  the  average  farmer  got, 
a  little  earlier  today? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  would  not  com- 
ment on  that. 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  ask  another  question  of 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Conte)  .  If  I  remember  correctly,  in  the 
question  he  asked  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Smith),  he  asked  If  he  had 
conducted  studies  and  could  produce 
some  information  as  to  what  these  stud- 
ies revealed  in  the  way  of  subsidies  and 
said  he  would  be  willing  to  give  consider- 
ation to  It.  It  seems  he  has  that  informa- 
tion at  hand. 


Has  the  gentleman  been  withholding 
it  from  us? 

Mr.  CONTE.  No,  I  am  not  withhold- 
ing it.  I  commended  to  the  gentleman  the 
reading  of  the  hearings.  I  am  sure  he 
can  read.  He  asked  me  a  question,  and 
I  tried  intelligently  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion which  he  propounded.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  gentleman  has  not  done  his 
homework  on  this  bill  and  has  not  read 
the  hearings,  because  he  would  have 
known  that  on  page  430  of  the  hearings, 
part  1  on  the  Post  Office,  I  asked  the 
question.  I  will  start  here. 

Mr.  Eden,  I  am  reasonably  sure  It  would  be 
In  excess  of  that  on  a  fully  allocated  basis. 
■    Mr.  Hargrove.  However,  there  Is  variation, 
uirfaoubtedly.  in  the  cost  coverage  as  It  relates 
to  the  weight  of  the  magazine. 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  Let  us  get  one 
thing  straight,  I  have  done  my  home- 
work. I  have  read  It.  I  just  wanted  to 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  and  to  the 
House  that  the  gentleman  was  trying  to 
delude  the  House  when  he  tried  to  lead 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith) 
in  producing  information  which  he  had 
all  this  time.  I  have  only  one  thing  in 
mind  and  that  is  to  point  out  to  the 
House  the  Inconsistency  of  the  gentle- 
man's phDsitlon.  Why  do  you  take  one 
position  on  the  farm  legislation  and  an- 
other here? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  can  tell  the  gentleman 
something.  I  did  not  try  to  delude  any- 
one. You  have  control  over  there  at  the 
committee,  and  you  can  do  anything 
you  want.  This  is  not  the  way  to  do  it. 
The  way  to  do  it  Is  to  Increase  second- 
class  rates.  When  you  come  out  with 
legislation  to  do  that,  I  will  certainly  go 
along  with  you. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  ,*f  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  some 
statement  on  the  floor  to  the  effect  that 
our  President  has  sent  a  message  here 
that  he  wants  fair  rates,  but  I  submit 
that  is  not  his  message  of  a  few  weeks 
ago.  Then  he  recommended  the  same  old 
system,  the  system  apparently  Mr. 
Conte  contends  for  giving,  what  Mr. 
Cttnningham  says  is  a  "red  tag"  treat- 
ment. 

This  is  second-class  mail.  The  fact  is 
that  the  Reader's  Digest  does  not  move 
for  8  cents.  It  moves  for  2  cents  apiece. 
The  subsidy  of  the  Reader's  Digest  Is  far 
bigger  than  the  subsidy  for  the  Wall 
Street  Journal. 

I  am  sure  that  there  is  no  subsidy  of 
$20,000  to  smy  coxmty  weekly.  We  are 
not  going  to  be  bothering  any  county 
weekly,  and  very  few  dallies  In  this  coun- 
try would  be  affected  by  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Smith)  .  or  by  his  amendment. 

I  welcome  thla  discussion,  because  I 
am  chairman  of  th*  Subcommittee  on 
Postal  Rates.  I  wish  more  people  would 
get  in  the  act  of  helping  determine  wnat 
are  going  to  be  fair  rates.  How  big  Is  the 
subsidy  going  to  be  for  the  various  classes 
of  mall? 

Now,  this  is  not  going  to  affect  any- 
thing but  second  class.  The  Members 
can  suit  themselves.  If  they  believe  this 
provision   of  prohibiting   more   than   a 
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$20,000  subsidy  to  any  part  of  the  second- 
class  mall  will  hurt  anybody,  they  can 
Just  think  It  over.  It  Is  not  going  to  affect 
any  county  weekly,  and  very  few  dallies. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and.  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  VfAocomnnX 
there  were — ayes  40,  noes  24.  ' 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to: 

AMUfOmNT   OmUD    BT    M*.    WUOBT 

Mr.  WRIOHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  wu  offered  by  Mr.  Wucht: 
On  page  5.  line  13,  replace  the  period  with  » 
semicolon,  and  add  the  follwlng:  "Provided, 
hoicever.  That  no  part  of  such  fund«  may  be 
u»ed  to  pay  reward*  to  Income  tax  inform- 
ers." 

Mr.  WRIOHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  amendment  to  which  I  made  refer- 
ence earlier.  I  do  not  think  it  requires 
lengthy  debate.  I  expect  every  Member 
of  the-House  knows  his  personal  reac- 
tion to  a  practice  within  our  Govern- 
ment which  lures  one  citizen  to  spy  on 
another  citizen  under  the  premise  of  per- 
sonal reward.  I  think  every  Member 
knows  how  he  feels  about  whether  or 
not  It  is  compatible  with  our  form  of 
Government  and  our  form  of  society  for 
the  Government  to  encourage  certain 
citizens  to  become  professional  inform- 
ers. 

I  think  every  Member  knows  whether 
It  squares  with  his  sense  of  justice  for 
some  citizens,  out  of  spite  or  avarice  or 
malice  or  greed,  to  go  to  the  Govern- 
ment under  the  cloak  of  immunity,  de- 
nying their  accused  the  right  of  facing 
his  accuser  or  knowing  the  identity  of 
his  accuser.  So  I  think  every  Member 
knows  whether  he  approves  of  this  prac- 
tice or  not. 

I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  fact  that  my  amendment  applies 
only  to  paid  income  tax  informers.  It 
does  not  go  to  the  broader  and  harder 
crimes  of  narcotics  or  gambling.  It  sim- 
ply applies  to  one  neighbor  who  wants  to 
go  to  the  Government  and  put  the  finger 
on  another  neighbor  and  walk  away  with 
a  part  of  the  loot. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Is  compatible 
with  our  society,  with  our  sense  of 
straightforwardness  and  with  our  way  of 
life.  I  ask  that  those  who  do  feel  as  I  do 
support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

This  Is  a  tool  that  this  agency  has  had 
for  many,  many  years  and  one  that  has 
been  used  sparingly  but  well.  It  Is  one 
that  all  of  the  Government  law-enforce- 
ment agencies  have  and  must  have.  With 
the  new  program  of  organized  crime  task 
force  activities  which  is  just  coming  into 
being,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  need  for 
this  sort  of  device  would  be  greater  than 
ever.  As  I  analyze  this  amendment  I  am 
unable  to  see  in  my  mind  where  anyone 
on  earth  could  benefit  by  the  adoption 
of  it  except  somebody  who  wanted  to 
avoid  paying  his  taxee.  I  do  not  think 
any  of  us  want  to  be  on  the  side  of  the 
tax  dodgers.  Therefore  I  urge  the  defeat 
of  the  amendment. 
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Mr.  BURLI80N  of  MlMourl.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 

gentleman. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Could  the 
chairman  tell  us.  sir.  how  much  revenue 
this  method  or  scheme  of  tax  collection 
brings  in  to  the  Treasury  each  year? 
-  Mr.  STEED.  The  highest  year  of  pay- 
out that  they  told  us  about  was  about  a 
half  million  dollars.  Sometimes  it  is  as 
low  as  $100,000. 

This  can  sometimes  return  several  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  A  lot  of  the  tips  of  this 
sort  which  they  receive  are  frcwn  people 
who  are  more  Interested  in  spite  than 
they  are  money  and  there  Is  no  way  you 
can  solve  that. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Mlssourt.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  wlU  yield 
further,  in  view  of  that  last  statement, 
can  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  tell 
us  how  much  money  is  used  and  ex- 
pended in  following  up  this  type  of  in- 
vestigaUon?  If  it  brought  in  $1  million 
or  $100,000,  how  much  does  it  cost  to  go 
after  it  and  follow  up  on  it? 

Mr.  STEED.  They  had  about  55,000 
leads  of  all  sorts  this  year  on  all  sorts  of 
possible  tax  evasion  and  they  followed 
up  on  all  of  them  that  they  could.  They 
receive  many  leads  on  tax  evasion  and  as 
a  matter  of  policy  they  have  to  check 
them  out.  I  think  the  total  was  possibly 
55.000  leads. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  yielding  but  I  would 
say  from  the  evidence  he  has  presented, 
certainly  there  is  no  Justification  for  this 
type  of  scheme  to  try  to  collect  taxes. 

Mr.  STEED.  Well,  if  the  gentleman 
wants  the  people  charged  with  the  re- 
spKinsibillty  of  collecting  taxes  and  en- 
forcing the  laws  to  have  all  the  tools  they 
need  to  apprehend  those  who  are  Inter- 
ested in  dodging  taxes,  he  should  not  be 
opiJosed  to  this. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  money  in  this 
bill  that  is  part  of  the  administration's 
overall  campaign  against  organized 
crime.  This  money  is  primarily  in  the 
budgets  of  Secret  Service.  Customs,  and 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  I  might 
also  add  that  we  collected  about  $11  mil- 
lion last  year  as  a  result  of  the  informer 
system.  I  certainly  sympathize  with  what 
the  gentleman  is  trying  to  do  but  I  feel 
this  system  is  essential  to  our  fight 
against  organized  crime.  Most  of  the  tips 
IRS  receives  are  about  the  organized 
criminal  elements  that  are  escaping  pay- 
ment of  Federal  taxes.  I  think  that 
anything  which  hurt  this  effort  would 
do  serious  injury  to  the  campaign 
against  crime.  I  repeat,  I  sympathize 
with  the  gentleman's  Idea.  But  I  must 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
because  the  fight  against  crime  must 
not  be  reduced  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Does  the  gentleman  feel 
that  there  is  possibly  a  relationship  here 


involving  the  dope  traffic,  narcotics,  and 
so  forth? 

Mr.  CONTE.  If  we  did  not  rely  on  tips 
the  Narcotics  Department  which  is  now 
a  part  of  the  Department  of  Justice — 
if  they  could  not  rely  upon  tipsters,  they 
would  not  get  a  large  segment  of  their 
cases  also  in  reference  to  mail  fraud  and 
so  forth. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  genUeman  is 
aware,  is  he  not,  that  my  amendment 
simply  prohibits  the  paying  of  a  reward 
to  an  income  tax  Informer.  It  does  not 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  smug- 
gling of  narcotics  or  organized  crime. 
It  does  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
gambling  operations.  All  it  would  pro- 
hibit Is  a  citizen  who  goes  in  and  tries 
to  get  a  reward  from  his  Government 
because  he  put  his  finger  on  his  neigh- 
bor for  a  possible  income  tax  evasion. 
The  amendment  has  no  bearing  what- 
ever with  reference  to  narcotics.  My 
amendment  does  not  go  to  that.  My 
amendment  would  simply  prohibit  the 
use  of  these  paid  informers  for  squeal- 
ing on  their  neighbors  in  the  hope  that 
they  will  get  paid  for  it.  If  they  want  to 
go  and  tell  on  someone  who  has  done 
wrong,  they  can  do  it  as  a  matter  of  civic 
duty.  But  if  they  act  as  the  result  of 
what  they  feel  to  be  their  civic  duty,  they 
do  not  and  should  not  expect  to  receive 
a  reward  for  it. 

Mr.  CONTE.  It  does  have  a  lot  to  do 
with  organized  crime. 

I  wish  there  was  more  that  I  could  di- 
vulge here,  but  it  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  organized  crime,  and  could  have 
something  to  do  with  the  narcotic  ped- 
dlers and  such  who  are  making  a  buck 
through  illicit  means,  and  who  do  not 
pay  an  income  tax.  It  could  be  somebody 
who  is  running  a  prostitution  ring,  and 
who  is  not  paying  an  income  tax,  and 
someone  tips  them  off  on  him  and  is  paid 
for  that  tip. 

Most  of  this  comes  into  play  in  the 
hard,  organized  crime  field. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  if  he 
would  accept  an  amendment  that  would 
say  that  no  informer  could  get  over 
$20,000  for  anyone  he  turns  in? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Wright)  there 
were — ayes  43,  noes  45. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMXNOMENT    OrTEKEO   BT    UK.   GROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Oaoas :  On  page 
7,  line  18.  following  the  word  "aervlcee".  In- 
sert the  following:  "of  not  to  exceed  ten 
experts  and  consultants". 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  HJl. 
11582,  the  appropriations  bill  for  the 
Post  Office  Department,  on  page  7,  Unes 
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18  and  19,  provides  for  the  employment 
of  an  unlimited  number  of  experts  and 
consultants. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to 
limit  the  number  of  these  so-called  ex- 
perts and  consultants  to  a  total  of  10. 

Many  Memt)ers  of  the  House  have  had 
unpleasant  experiences  with  respect  to 
the  new  system  inaugiirated  by  the  Post- 
master General  in  connection  with  the 
appointment  of  selection  boards  for 
postmasters  and  rural  carriers. 

The  complicated  procedure,  as  I  im- 
derstand  it,  calls  for  the  appointment  of 
15  regional  management  selection 
boards  for  postmasters,  plus  a  national 
management  selection  board  to  select 
postmasters  for  the  400  largest  post  of- 
fices in  the  United  States.  Three  of  the 
five  members  of  the  15  regional  boards 
and  two  of  the  five  members  of  the 
national  board  are  to  be  experts  or  con- 
sultants. 

The  expert,  or  consultant  members,  of 
these  boards  are  imfamillar  with  the 
cities,  towns,  and  communities  where 
postmasters  and  rural  carriers  are  to  be 
appointed.  It  is  my  view  that  it  is  im- 
necessary  to  have  experts  and  consult- 
ants as  members  of  these  boards  and 
that  a  better  selection  procedure  can  be 
achieved  through  the  use  of  full-time 
postal  employees  who  are  completely  fa- 
miliar witJi  the  requirements  of  the  posi- 
tion of  postmaster  and  rural  carrier. 

In  addition,  the  Postmaster  General 
has  installed  so-called  consultants  as 
regional  directors  in  the  15  postal  re- 
gions. They  are  learning  the  functions 
and  activities  of  the  postal  service  from 
career  employees.  I  do  not  believe  the 
position  of  regional  director  should  be 
used  as  a  training  ground  for  the  future 
managers  of  the  postal  service. 

All  of  this  activity  by  the  Postmaster 
General  in  appointing  experts  and  con- 
sultants to  positions  in  the  postal  service 
which  were  formerly  occupied  by  careeer 
postal  employees  is  not  only  a  disservice 
to  the  American  people  but  also  violates 
every  good  personnel  practice  in  con- 
nection with  the  promotion  of  career 
postal  employees. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  use  of  experts 
and  consultants  by  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral has  been  excessive  and  I  think  it 
should  stop.  Surely  by  the  beginning  of 
the  next  fiscal  year  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral will  have  had  sufficient  time  to  know 
what  he  needs  in  the  way  of  management 
personnel  on  a  full-time  basis.  I  do  not 
believe  that  my  amendment  to  this  ap- 
propriations bill  will  be  a  hardship  on 
the  Postmaster  General. 

My  amendment  simply  provides  that 
the  Postmaster  General  may  appoint 
from  time  to  time  not  more  than  10  ex- 
perts or  consultants.  This  will  reduce  the 
number  presently  employed  by  the  Post 
Office  Department. 

I  hope  the  Members  will  support  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  however 
good  the  motives  may  be  for  this  amend- 
ment, I  think  we  should  take  into  ac- 
coimt  that  we  do  have  a  new  regime  in 
the  Post  Office  Department.  The  new 
Postmaster  General  is  currently  in  the 


process  of  reorganizing  and  restructur- 
ing the  regional  and  administrative  fa- 
cilities of  the  Post  Office  Department. 

It  has  been  my  observation  that  he 
has  been  very  prudent  and  very  frugal 
in  his  approach  to  this. 

Since  no  funds  are  involved  here  and 
since  the  only  effect  of  this  would  be  to 
put  some  limitations  upon  his  ability  to 
use  his  best  judgment  in  trying  to  work 
out  this  problem,  I  do  not  think  that 
any  gain  which  you  could  hope  for  would 
offset  the  harm  that  might  result.  I 
think  we  ought  at  least  be  fair  enough 
to  the  man  who  is  taking  on  these  re- 
sponsibilities to  leave  him  as  much  lee- 
way as  we  can  in  trying  to  work  out  new 
policies  and  new  procedures  that  he 
wants  to  bring  to  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. 

I  believe  he  is  on  the  right  track.  I 
have  confidence  in  him.  I  think  he  is 
trying  to  improve  things  and  I  do  not 
believe  we  will  be  overlooking  any  good 
bets  here  if  we  defeat  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
mtm  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross). 

The  smiendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment,  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  amendment  be  agreed  to  and 
that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Dent,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  imder  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  11582)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  Depart- 
ments, the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  certain  independent  agencies, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970, 
and  for  other  purposes,  had  directed  him 
to  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House,  with 
an  amendment,  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  the  amendment  be  agreed  to 
and  that  the  bill,  as  amended,  do  pass. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  bill  and  the 
amendment  thereto  to  final  passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quonmi  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonmi  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry  for  a  point  of  in- 
formation. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  What  amend- 
ment is  the  vote  upon? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  so-called  Smith 
amendment,  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  . 


Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
Speaker. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  99,  nays  240,  not  voting  93. 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  68] 
TEAS— 99  * 


Abbltt 
Abernethy 
Alexander 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Ashbrook 
Bennett 
BevUl 
Blanton 
Brasco 
Brlnkley 
Broomfleld 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
CabeU 
CaSery 
Casey 
CtaappeU 
Clark 
Clay 
Collins 
Cunningham 
Daniel,  Va. 
Davis,  Ga. 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Plndley 
Flowers 
Plynt 
Foley 
Ford, 

William  D. 
Fountain 


Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson,  111. 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
AsplnaU 
Ayres 
Barrett 
Beall,  Md. 
Belcher 
Betts 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Boggs 
Boland 
BoUlng 
Bow 

Brademas 
Bray 
Brock 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Camp 
ceuer 

Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Comer 
Conable 
Conte 
Cotighlln 
Cramer 
Culver 
Dsuidarlo 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Davis,  WU. 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Dellenback 


Fulton,  Pa. 

Fuqua 

Gallagher 

Gray 

Green,  Greg. 

Grlffln 

Gubser 

Hagan 

Haley 

Hall 

Hays 

Henderson 

Hosmer 

Hull 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Landrum 

Lennon 

Long,  La. 

McMillan 

Madden  . 

Michel 

MUler,  Ohio 

MUls 

Montgomery 

Nichols 

Obey 

O'Hara 

CKonskl 

NAYS— 240 

Denney 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Donohue 
Downing 
Duncan 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Eilberg 
Erlenborn 
Bshleman 
Farbsteln 
Pascell 
Feigban 
Fish 
Flood 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Prellnghuysen 
Prey 
Prledel 

Fiilton,  Tenn. 
Gallfianakls 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Gialmo 
Glll>ert 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Green,  Pa. 
Gross 
Grover 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hechler,  W.  Va 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Hicks 
Hogan 
Horton 
Howard 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 


Olsen 

O'Neal,  Oa. 

Passman 

Pickle 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Qule 

Rarlck 

Reuss 

Roberts 

Robison 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Slkes 

Smith,  Iowa 

Snyder 

Staggers 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

nilman 

Utt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorito 

Waggonner 

Watts 

Wright 

Zablocki 

Zwacb 


kee 

Keith 

King 

Kleppe 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Langen 

Leggett 

Lipscomb 

Uoyd 

Lowensteln 

Lujan 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McCl0T7 

McCloekey 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFaU 

McKneally 

Mahon 

Mailllard 

Mann 

Marsh 

Mathias 

Matsunaga 

May 

Mayne   - 

Meeds 

MesklU 

MUler,  Calif. 

Mlnisb 

Mink 

Mlnshall 

Mizell 

MoUohan 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Moes 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Myers  , 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nix 

O'NeiU,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Patten 

PeUy 

Pepper 

Perkins 
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PhUbln 

Ryan 

Tunney 

Plk« 

StOermaln 

Udall 

Plrnl* 

St.  On«e 

Van  Deerlln 

Pcwce 

8chadeber( 

waldle 

Podell 

Schneebell 

Watklns 

Poff 

Schwengel 

Watson 

Preyer,  tt.C 

aeon 

Welcker 

Price,  ni. 

Sebellus 

Whalen 

Prtoe.  Tm. 

Shipley 

Whalley 

Puclnskl 

ShrlTer 

White 

Purodl 

SUk 

Whltehurst 

QulUen 

Skublta 

Wldnall 

RAUstwck 

fflaok 

WlUlams 

Reid.  m. 

Smith.  Calif. 

Wilson. 

Held.  N.T. 

Smith.  N.T. 

Charles  H. 

Rhode* 

Stafford 

Winn 

Rtegle 

Stanton 

Wolff 

ROdlDO 

Steed 

Wyatt 

Ronan 

Stelger,  Arts. 

Wydler 

Rooney,  If  .1 

r. 

Stetger,  WU. 

Wylle 

RoMnUial 

Stokes 

Yates 

Rostenkowa 

kl 

Taft 

Tatron 

Roth 

Talcott 

Zlon 

Ruppe 

Taylor 

Ruth 

Thompson,  VJ. 
NOT  VOTINO— 93 

Anderson, 

■sch 

Mikva 

Clam. 

Brans,  Colo. 

Mlze 

Ashley 

Knns,  Tenn. 

Morton 

Baring 

Fallon 

Mosher 

BAtes 

Plsher 

Patman 

BeU.  Calif. 

Foreman 

Pettla 

Berry   ■ 

Praser 

PoUock 

-Bingham 

Oettys 

Powell 

Blatnlk 

Olbbons 

RandaU 

Browa.  Calll 

Ooldwater 

Rees 

BroyhlU.  N.C. 

OrUBths 

Relfel 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Oude 

Rivers 

Burton,  Calif. 

Hawkins 

Roudebuab 

Cahlll 

H«bert 

Roybal 

Carey 

Helstoekl 

Sandman 

Carter 

Hollfleld 

Scherle 

Cederberg 

Hiingate 

Scheuer 

ChUholm 

Hunt 

Springer 

Clawson,  Del 

Jones,  Ala. 

Stephens 

Colmer 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Stratton 

Conyers 

Klrwan 

Stubblefield 

Corbett 

Kuykendall 

Thompson,  Oa 

Corman 

Kyi 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Cowger 

Latta 

Tleman 

de  la  Garza 

Long,  Md. 

Vander  Jact 

Dlggs 

McClure 

Wampler 

DlngeU 

McDonald. 

Whltten 

Dulskl 

Mich. 

Wiggins 

Dwyer 

Macdonald, 

Wilson,  Bob 

Sdmondson 

Mass. 

Wold 

■awards.  CtdiS. 

MacOregor 

Wyman 

Edwards.  La. 

Martin 

Young 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Burleson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Ciorbett. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Morton. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  PoUock. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Bates. 

Mr.  Young  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Oude. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Cahlll. 

Mr.  Burton  of  California  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mra.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  with  Mr.  Oold- 
water. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Bfr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Clure. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Bell  of  California. 

Mr.  Whltten  with  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wis- 
consin. 

lilr.  Stratton  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Foreman. 

Mr.  Hollfleld  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Diilskl  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Mlze. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Broyblll  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Brown  of  CaUfornia  with  Mr.  Thomp- 
son o|  Oeorgla. 
SAyAshley  with  Mr.  Escb. 

Mlf  RandaU  with  Mr.  Carter. 
Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Wampler. 


Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Scherle. 

Mr.  Stubblefield  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  Helstoekl  with  Mr.  Wold. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  de  la  Oarza  with  Bklr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  PoweU. 

Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Mac- 
Oregor. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Fraser 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Kyi. 

Mr.  DlngeU  with  Mr.  McDonald  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  PetUs. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Wyman. 

Mr  FaUon  with  Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Mlkva  with  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Tlernan  with  Mr.  Olbbons. 

Mr.  Diggs  with  Mrs.  Chlsholm. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr 
ADAIR,  Mr.  DUNCAN,  and  Mr.  BLACK- 
BURN changed  their  votes  from  "yea" 
to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  queaUon  Is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I  de- 
mand the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  326,  nays  8,  not  voUng  100, 
as  follows: 

[Ron  No.  eg] 

TEAS — 326 

Chap[>ell  Fuqua 

Clancy  Oaliflanakls 

Clark  Oallagher 

Clausen,  Oarmatz 

Don  H.  Oaydos 

Clay  oialmo 

Cleveland  Oilbert 

Cohelan  Gonzalez 

Collier  Ooodllng 

CoUlns  Gray 

Conable  Green,  Oreg. 

Conte  Green.  Pa. 

Coughlln  Grover 

Cramer  Oubser 

Culver  Hagan 
Cunningham      Haley 

Daddario  Halpern 

Daniel.  Va.  Hamilton 

Daniels,  N.J.  Hammer- 
Davis,  Oa.  sciunidt 

Davis.  Wis.  Hanley 

Dawson  HaniM 

Delaney  Hansen,  Idaho 

DeUenback  Hansen,  Wash. 

Denney  Harvey 

Dennis  Hastings 

Dent  Hathaway 

Devlne  Hays 

Dickinson  Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Donohue  Heckler,  Ma«. 

Dom  Henderson 

Dowdy  Hicks 

Downing  Hogan 

Duncan  Horton 

Kekbardf  Hosmer 

Hwardr,  Ala.  Howard 

Blberg  Hull 

Erlenbom  Hutchinson 

EstUeman  Ichord 

Farbsteln  Jacobs 

Fascell  Jarman 

Felgban  Joelson 

Findley  Johnson,  Calif. 

Pish  Johnson,  Pa. 

Plsher  Jonas 

Flood  Jones,  N.C. 

Flowers  Karth 

Foley  Kastenmeler 


Abbitt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Anderson,  ni. 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
AsplnaU 
Ayree 
Baring 
Barrett 
BeaU.  Md. 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Betts 
BeviU 
Blaggi 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Bogga 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bow 

Brademas 
Braaco 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzfl&an 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhlU,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burilson,  Mo. 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
CabeU 
Caffery 
Camp 
Casey 
Celler 
Chamberlain 


Ford,  Gerald  R.  Kazen 


Ford, 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Frellnghuysen 
Prey 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 


Kee 

Keith 

King 

Kleppe 

Kluczjmski 

Koch 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 


Langen 
Leggett 

liennon 

Lipscomb 

Uoyd 

Long,  La. 

Lowensteln 

Lujan 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCloskey 

Mcculloch 

McDade 

McBwen 

McFall 

McKneally 

McMUlan 

Madden 

Mahon 

MalUlard 

Mann 

Blarsh 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

May 

Mayne 

Meeds 

MeskUl 

Michel 

MUler,  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 

MUU 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

MlnahaU 

Mlzell 

Mollohan 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse 


Murphy,  m. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 


Olsen 

O'Neal.  Oa. 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Patten 

PeUy 

Pepper 

Perkins 

PhUbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plmle 

Poage 

Podell 

Poff 

Preyer,  N.O. 

Prtce,  ni. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Railsback 

Rarlck 

Reld,  ni. 

Reld.  N.T. 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

RIegle 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Satterfleld 

Schadeberg 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Shrlver 
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Slkes 

Slsk 

Skublta 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.T. 

Snyder 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stokes 

Stuckey 

Symington 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tunney 

Udall 

UUman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Watklna 

Watson 

Watts 

Welcker 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whltehurst 

Wldnall 

WlUlams 

Winn 

Wolff 

wnght 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yatron 

Zablocki 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Ashbrook  Oross  CKonski 

Derwlnskl  HaU  Saylor 
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Anderson, 

Calif. 
Ashley 
Bates 
BeU.  Calif. 
Berry 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Brown,  Calif. 
BroyhlU,  N.C. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
CahlU 
Carey 
carter 
Cederberg 
Chlsholm 
Clawson,  Del 
Colmer 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Corman 
Cowger 
de  la  Garza 
Dlggs 
DlngeU 
Dulskl 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Edwards,  La. 
Bsch 

Evans,  Colo. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 


FaUon 

Plynt 

Foreman 

Fraser 

Oettys 

Gibbons 

Ooldwater 

OrUBn 

OrUBths 

Oude 

Harsha 

Hawkins 

Hubert 

Helstoekl 

Hollfleld 

Hungate 

Htmt 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Klrwan 

KuykendaU 

Kyi 

Landrum 

Latta 

Long,  Md. 

McClure 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
Macdonald, 


t 


MacOregor 
Martin 
Mlkva 
seize 

Morton 


Mosher.. 

Passman 

Patman 

Pettis 

PoUock 

Powell 

RandaU 

Rees 

Relfel 

Rivers 

Roudebuab 

Roybal 

Sandman 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Springer 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

SuUlvan 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tleman 

Vander  Jagt 

Wampler 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

WUson, 

Charles  H. 
Wold 
Wyman 
Young 
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So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Burleson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Corbett. 


Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Morton. 
Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Springer. 
Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Pollock. 
Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Berry. 
Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Bates. 
Mr.  Young  with  Mr.  Martin. 
Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Oude. 
Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  CahUl. 
Mr.  Burton  of  Oallfomla  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 
Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  California  with  Mr.  Gold- 
water. 
Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 
Mr.   Edwards   of   Louisiana  with   Mr.   Mc- 
Clure. 
Mr.  Hawkins  With  Mr.  Bell  of  California. 
Mr.  Whltten  with  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 
Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  ForemanJ 
Mr.  HoUfleld  with  Mr.  Cederberg;  " 
Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr.  Roudebusb. 
Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Mlze. 
Mr.  Hungate  With  Mr.  Broyblll  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Thomp- 
son of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Each. 

Mr.  Randall  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Wampler. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Scherle. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  Helstoskl  with  Mr.  Wold. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  KuykendaU. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  PoweU. 

Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  MacOregor. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Olbbons. 

Mr.  DlngeU  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Eraser. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Wyman. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Mlkva  with  Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Tlernan  with  Mr.  Kyi. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Teague  of  CaU- 
fornia. 

Mrs.  SuUlvan  with  Iilr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Plynt  with  Mrs.  Griffiths. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mrs.  Chlsholm. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ^_^^^_^^_ 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  all  Members  desiring 
to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks 
on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gonzalez)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADDRESS  OF  CONGRESSMAN 
STRATTON  OF  ASW 

(Mr.  RIVERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  great 
pleasure  in  calling  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  a  challenging  and 
forthright  address  by  our  colleague,  Mr. 
Stratton,  of  New  York,  delivered  before 
the  ASW  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Industrial  Association  at 
CXV 887— Part  11 


the  State  Department  on  May  21.  Mr. 
Stratton,  as  chairman  of  our  Antisub- 
marine Warfare  Subcommittee,  speaks 
out  with  special  authority  on  the  ASW 
needs  of  the  Navy  and  the  growing  Rus- 
sian submarine  threat.  He  speaks  not 
with  emotional  jargon,  but  with  hard 
facts.  We  should  all  take  his  words  to 
heart. 

Tl^  address  follows: 
Address  of  Congressman  Samuel  S.  Strat- 
ton Before  the  ASW  Advisory  CoMMrms 
of  the  National  SECtJHrrr  Industrial 
Association,  State  Department,  Mat  21, 
1969 

Mr.  Puller,  Mr.  Wilder,  Admiral  Lyle,  Ad- 
miral Caldwell,  Admiral  Russell,  Admiral 
Bowen,  Admiral  Masterson,  and  ladles  and 
gentlemen  of  the  NSIA  ASW  Advisory  Com- 
mittee : 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  to  meet  with  this 
distinguished  group  both  at  Key  West  on 
two  separate  occasions  and  again  In  San 
Diego  this  year.  I  welcome  the  chance  to 
speak  again,  this  time  at  some  greater  length. 
Today  we  who  share  an  Interest  In  military 
and  naval  affairs  find  ourselves  In  a  very 
difficult  period.  It  Is  popular  today  to  assail 
the  mlUtary.  It  makes  news.  It  gets  big  head- 
lines. Even  the  Chairman  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  took  some  unex- 
pected EWlpes  at  our  defense  establishment 
the  other  day. 

In  fact,  this  very  afternoon  on  Capitol 
Hill  we  are  facing  an  effort  to  cut  defense 
appropriations  and  I  dare  say  we  will  be 
facing  similar  efforts  later  on  In  the  year. 
It  Ifl  probably  madness  to  talk  of  Increasing 
the  defense  budget  this  year,  In  any  respect. 
It  Is  even  unpopular  nowadays  to  talk  about 
the  threat,  from  the  Soviets  or  elsewhere.  Yet 
we  must  talk  about  the  threat,  whether  It  Is 
popular  or  not.  We  must  face  up  to  the  facts. 
Those  of  us  who  share  some  of  the  respon- 
sibility for  protecting  this  nation's  security 
would  be  dereUct  In  our  duty  Indeed  If  we 
were  to  remain  sUent  when  we  know  we 
ought  to  be  sounding  the  tocsin.  As  Dr.  Foo- 
ter remarked  to  our  Committee  the  other 
day,  the  day  has  not  yet  come  when  key 
national  policy  can  be  set  by  Just  taking  a 
vote  of  Nobel  laureates. 

In  recent  days  we  have  been  focusing  most 
of  our  attention  on  the  Soviet  threat  from 
the  stratosphere  and  from  outer  space.  In 
the  cvurent  nip  and  tuck  debate  over  the 
ABM.  But  I  am  afraid  that  In  the  process  we 
may  have  largely  overlooked  an  even  more 
ominous  Increase  In  Soviet  power  from  Inner 
space,  from  Its  greatly  Increased  and  greatly 
Improved,  and  far-wlder-ranglng  modem 
submarine  fleet. 

A  year  ago  we  suddenly  discovered  that 
Soviet  submarine  progress  had  reached  the 
point.  In  1968,  that  our  experts  had  not 
thought  they  could  reach  until  1975.  Seven 
years  ahead  of  our  best  eslmatcsl  That  was 
bad  enough.  But  this  year  the  picture  U  even 
more  frightening.  Soviet  progress  In  the 
speed,  the  quieting,  the  development  of  new 
and  better  types,  and  in  the  rate  of  produc- 
tion of  their  submarines  has  been  nothing 
short  of  phenomenal. 

Their  rate  of  progress  Is  far  ahead  of  our 
own,  as  has  been  their  rate  of  expenditure  on 
submarine  development.  Admiral  Rlckover 
has  estimated  that  by  next  year,  unless  we 
take  dramatic  steps  to  reverse  the  trend,  the 
Russians  wlU  have  a  clear  lead,  numberwlse 
and  In  technical  capacity.  In  the  field  of 
nuclear  submarines — a  field  that  many  of  us 
had  long  supposed  was  pecuUarly  and  In- 
evitably American. 

Let  me  just  detail  some  of  the  current 
picture,  as  we  have  had  It  presented  to  our 
Anti-submarine  Warfare  Subcommittee. 
According  to  Admiral  Rlckover  the  Soviet 


Navy  Is  a  technical  marvel.  The  average  age 
of  all  our  ships  Is  18  years.  On  the  other 
hand,  58  percent  of  the  Soviet  Navy  Is  under 
10  years  old,  and  all  of  the  Soviet  Navy  has 
been  buUt  since  World  War  II. 

The  Soviet  Navy  has  375  submarines,  over 
66  of  these  nuclear  submarines,  compared  to 
our  41  Polaris  and  44  nuclear  attack  sub- 
marines. There  are  over  105  missile  subma- 
rines In  the  Soviet  Navy  compared  to  our  41. 
Soviet  cruise  missiles  can  be  targeted  against 
carriers,  naval  ships,  convoys,  cities,  airfields 
and  conununlcatlon  bases,  depending  upon 
the  range.  Their  ballistic  missiles  can  reach 
even  further. 

By  1970  Admiral  Rlckover  estimates  the 
Soviets  will  have  a  clear  lead  over  us  In 
nuclear  submarines. 

The  Soviets  can  build  20  nuclear  subma- 
rines a  year,  including  12  of  the  Polaris  type. 
They  have  the  largest  submarine  building 
yard  In  the  world — one  of  their  yards  could 
Include  all  of  the  U.S.  yards,  and  several 
times  the- U.S.  yards  at  that. 

Remember,  too,  that  the  Soviets  are  build- 
ing from  a  technical  base  that  Included  7,000 
students  in  naval  architecture  and  marine 
engineering  In  1966  compared  to  our  300. 
They  had  184,000  engineers  and  scientists 
graduate  in  1966  to  our  106,000. 
Admiral  Rlckover  has  also  said: 
"Numerical  superiority,  however,  does  not 
tell  the  whole  story.  Weapons  systems,  speed, 
depth,  detection  devices,  quietness  of  opera- 
tion, and  crew  performance  all  make  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  the  effectiveness  of 
a  submarine  force.  From  what  we  have  been 
able  to  learn  during  the  past  year,  the  Soviets 
have  attained  equality  In  a  number  of  these 
characteristics  and  superiority  In  some." 

Let's  not  forget  either  that  today  the  So- 
viets have  40  ships  In  the  Mediterranean, 
which  represents  a  very  strong  threat  to  our 
Sixth  Fleet.  And  the  Mediterranean  does  not 
even  border  on  Soviet  territory. 

However,  most  Important  of  all  the  Soviets 
give  no  indication  of  calling  a  halt  to  their 
naval  activities  now  that  they  are  reaching 
some  level  of  parity  with  us.  Instead  they 
seem  to  be  even  stepping  up  their  pace. 

Here  are  some  of  the  newest  facts  we  have 
found.  The  Soviets  now  have  the  fastest  sub- 
marine. They  are  continuing  the  dramatic 
progress  we  first  detected  last  year  In  quieting 
their  submarine.  Their  boats  are  operating 
away  from  their  homeland  In  larger  numbers 
and  for  longer  periods  of  time.  And  they  are 
developing  new  types  of  submarines. 

This  progress  on  the  part  of  the  Soviets  in 
submarine  development  in  the  past  two  years 
presents  us,  frankly.  In  my  Judgment,  with  a 
challenge  almost  as  sweeping  as  the  one  we 
faced  In  1957  when  the  first  Soviet  Sputnik 
went  up.  We  discovered  then  that  Russian 
capabilities  In  outer  space  far  exceeded  all 
our  estimates  and  expectations.  And  we  had 
to  embark  on  a  real  crash  program  in  order  to 
catch  up. 

Only  a  response  as  sweeping  as  what  fol- 
lowed the  Sputnik  can.  In  my  Judgment, 
really  retrieve  the  situation  we  face  today 
In  Soviet  submarine  progress.  We  cannot  pos- 
sibly hope  to  get  anywhere  by  simply  han- 
dling this  new  threat  on  a  buslness-as-usual 
basis.  Yet  unless  there  Is  some  dramatic 
change  In  the  Pentagon,  or  some  dramatic 
change  In  Congress,  I  am  afraid  this  is  pre- 
cisely what  we  will  do  this  year. 

But  there  are  two  major  steps  I  believe  we 
must  take. 

First,  there  must  be  a  vastly  Increased  pro- 
gram within  the  Navy  to  combat  this  grovrtng 
Soviet  threat.  Frankly,  I  am  gloomy  about 
the  prospects  of  getting  through  Congress 
this  year  even  the  modest  10  percent  Increase 
In  the  Navy's  ASW  budget,  which  Admiral 
Caldwell  has  testified  he  needs  if  we  are  to 
get  even  a  mlnlmtmi  response  underway  to 
this  new  chaUeuge,  because  of  the  prevailing 
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ell2iuit«  both  In  tb«  Hotue  and  Sen«t«.  Ac- 
tuAUy  what  w«  need  to  meet  the  threat  effec- 
tively la  something  cloeer  to  a  10-foId  In- 
ereaae  In  our  ASW  reaearch  and  development 
funda.  Jurt  aa  occurred  In  otir  apace  reaearch 
after  Sputnik  want  up. 

Secondly,  we  muat  reorganise  the  authority 
to  manage  the  whole  antisubmarine  warfare 
program  In  the  Navy  Into  the  status  of  a 
separate  Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  for 
ASW  affairs,  who  will  have  direct  control  over 
Navy  prociirement  efforts  In  ASW  aa  w«U  aa 
operations  and  strategy. 

If  we  are  really  going  to  get  the  Job  done 
that  needs  to  be  done  we  must  give  the  man 
charged  with  overseeing  ASW  not  Just  an 
advisory  staff  position,  where  he  can  Implore 
and  cajole  but  never  really  direct,  but  rather 
a  share  of  the  top  c(»nmand  authority — Just 
aa  the  advent  of  Sputnik  tranaformed  the 
relatively  Innocuous  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautics  Into  a  much  more 
effective  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. 

Nothing  aeema  more  obvious  to  me:  In  a 
changing  world,  If  our  defenae  remains  static 
we  are  In  for  real  trouble. 

Ladlea  and  gentlemen.  I  believe  the  chal- 
lenge we  face  today  U  not  unlike  the  chal- 
lenge tHat  Winston  Churchill  faced  during 
those  dsrk  days  of  lMO-41,  when  it  looked  as 
though  the  Nazis  had  won  everything  in 
Europe  and  Britain  alone  stood  In  their  way 
towards  total  victory.  Yet  Sir  Winston 
prevented  that  victory  because,  as  President 
Kennedy  once  put  It,  he  "mobUlzed  the  Eng- 
lish language  and  sent  it  Into  batUe  against 
the  enemy." 

One  of  thoae  dramatic  and  moving  occa- 
sions, as  I  am  sure  you  will  recall,  was  when 
President  Rooeevelt,  In  early  1941,  sent  his 
recently  defeated  opponent  In  the  1940  Pres- 
idential election,  Wendell  Wlllkle,  to  carry  a 
message  of  encouragement  to  the  great  em- 
battled Brltlah  leader  and  her  people.  And 
after  Mr  WlUkie  arrived  Mr.  ChurchlU  took 
to  the  radio  to  read  the  message  which  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  had  sent.  It  turned  out  to  be 
a  familiar  quotation  from  the  poet  Lons- 
feUow: 

"SaU  on,  O  Ship  of  State ! 
Sail  on,  O  Union,  strong  and  great! 
Humaalty  with  all  its  fears. 
With  all  the  hopes  of  futtore  years. 
Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fate!" 

In  a  very  real  sense,  ladles  and  gentlemen, 
we  In  America  are  In  much  that  same  posi- 
tion today.  The  future  of  the  free  world,  the 
future  of  those  Ideals  of  humanity  and  free- 
dom do  Indeed  hang  breathless  on  what  we 
eventually  decide  to  do  In  this  present 
squeeze. 

Tough  as  the  road  may  be.  unpopular  as 
some  of  the  causes  we  may  be  called  upon  to 
enforce,  there  can  be,  as  I  see  It,  no  real  al- 
ternative. It  Is  up  to  us — we  In  the  Congress, 
you  In  this  great  Industrial  association,  com- 
mitted flrst  and  foremost  to  the  preservation 
of  oiir  nation's  defenses — to  make  aure  that 
this  great  ship  of  state  of  ours,  both  figura- 
tively and  literally,  continues  to  sail  on.  suc- 
cessfully and  gloriously  through  all  the  many 
dangers  that  may  lie  ahead. 


May  27,  1969 


PROPOSED  TAX  DEDUCTION  FOR 
EDUCATIONAL  EXPENSES  OP  STU- 
DENTS 

(Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  «md 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  of  direct  personal  In- 
terest to  almost  every  family  in  the  Na- 


tion. It  is  a  measure  which  seeks  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954.  to  allow  a  full-time  student,  in 
good  standing,  a  deduction  of  $1,800  a 
year  for  his  educational  expenses,  and 
to  allow  this  deduction  to  other  indi- 
viduals who  contribute  to  his  educa- 
tional expenses  to  the  extent  that  the 
student  himself  does  not  qualify  for  the 
deduction.  It  would  apply,  if  enacted, 
not  only  to  students  of  higher  education 
but  to  elementary  and  secondary  school 
students  as  well. 

There  is  little  need.  I  think,  to  under- 
score the  tremendously  significant  and 
critical  role  that  education  plays  in  the 
life  of  our  Nation  and  the  personal  ful- 
fillment of  every  individual.  President 
Kennedy  once  summarized  the  critical 
function  of  education  in  a  free  society 
thusly: 

There  Is  an  old  saying  that  civilization 
Is  a  race  between  catastrophe  and  education. 
In  a  democracy  such  as  ours,  we  must  make 
sure  that  education  wins  the  race. 

The  fact  is.  of  course,  that  education 
is  the  number  one  industry  in  America. 
Because  of  its  magnitude,  virtually 
every  family  In  America  is  touched  in 
some  direct  manner  by  what  occurs  in 
the  educational  field.  We  look  today,  as 
we  have  traditionally,  to  education  as 
the  source  of  manpower,  adequately 
trained  to  provide  leadership  in  every 
sector  of  society.  The  truth  is  that  there 
is  no  formula  available  with  which  we 
can  determine  the  exact  doUar  value  of 
an  education.  We  do  know  that  educa- 
tional attainment  markedly  improves  an 
individual's  lifetime  earnings  capacity 
while  simultaneously  aiding  the  steady 
growth  of  our  gross  national  product.  We 
know,  in  short,  that  the  millions  invested 
in  education  at  local.  State,  and  Federal 
levels  have  jrielded  a  fantastic  return  In 
goods,  wealth  and  knowledge  over  the 
years. 

We  also  know,  unfortunately,  that  the 
growing  expense  of  education  is  pro- 
hibiting a  great  number  of  our  brightest 
and  most  able  youngsters  from  develop- 
ing their  full  potential.  Those  long 
fiunillar  with  inner  city  problems  know 
that  intelligence  alone  is  not  responsible 
for  low  levels  of  academic  achievement 
among  ghetto  youth.  In  virtually  every 
case,  inner  city  youngsters  lack  any 
financial  resources  with  which  to  obtain 
the  food,  clothing,  books,  and  other  es- 
sential materials  needed  for  normal  edu- 
cational pursuits.  And  the  problem  of 
spiralling  educational  costs  does  not  dis- 
appear at  the  front  gate  of  suburbia.  On 
the  contrary,  middle-income  Americans 
who  already  bear  a  disproportionate 
share  of  the  tax  burden  in  the  Nation, 
are  becoming  increasingly  hard  pressed 
to  meet  regular  financial  obligations  and 
educational  expenses  as  well.  The  pro- 
posal I  offer  today  would  be  of  consider- 
able benefit  to  both  groups,  and.  conse- 
quently, to  an  extremely  wide  and  broad- 
based  number  of  citizens. 

However,  the  value  of  this  deduction 
does  not  stop  at  the  economic  bound- 
aries of  an  individual's  existence.  In- 
stead, this  measure  provides  a  monetary 
framework  from  which  academic  In- 
centives may  be  developed  on  the  part 


of  parents  and  students  alike.  It  has 
long  been  recognized  that  personal  mo- 
tivation is  the  single  most  important 
factor  in  educational  achievement.  I  be- 
lieve r^y  proposal  will  stimulate  and 
move  tmtisands  of  young  people  to  de- 
velop the  self-discipline  and  restraint 
needed  to  maximize  their  educational 
opportunities.  Moreover,  the  financial 
incentive  provided  by  this  bill  will  in  my 
judgment,  encourage  a  great  number  of 
parents  to  play  a  much  greater  role  in 
guiding  and  lifting  the  educational  as- 
pirations of  their  offspring. 

In  closing,  may  I  say  that  it  Is  my  be- 
lief that  the  struggles  of  the  future  will 
be  won  or  lost  in  the  classrooms  of 
America  today. 


STATE  DEPARTMENT  BLUNDERS  IN 
RELATIONS  WITH  PERU 

(Mr.  PELLY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
assured  by  the  White  House  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  is  concerned  about  the  latest 
incident  involving  the  seizure  of  an 
American  fishing  vessel  by  Peru,  which 
clearly  indicates  the  President's  per- 
sonal involvement  in  this  serious  situa- 
tion which  exists  between  the  United 
States  and  Peru  at  the  present  time. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  must  say  that 
I  can  find  no  optimism  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  U.S.  Department  of  State  has 
conducted  itself  with  regard  to  the  prob- 
lem American  fishermen  have  in  their 
dealings  with  Peru  or  with  the  manner 
in  which  the  State  Department  has  con- 
ducted its  own  business  with  Peru. 

The  State  Department  truly  blund- 
ered when  it  failed  to  notify  the  Peru- 
vian Oovemment  that  military  sales  to 
their  country  had.  under  law,  been  cut 
off  effective  the  date  of  the  last  seizure 
of  a  U.S.  fishing  vessel,  which  was  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1969.  Instead,  the  State  De- 
partment chose  a  diplomatic — and  I  use 
the  word  advisedly — approach  of  trying 
to  keep  talks  going  with  the  Peruvians 
over  the  expropriation  of  the  oil  plant 
in  Peru.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  were  de- 
scribed as  cordial  talks  kept  going  while 
the  Peruvians  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
cutoff  of  military  sales,  and  I  should  add 
these  talks  by  the  State  Department's 
own  admission  accomplished  nothing. 

Meanwhile,  the  problem  facing  our 
fishermen  is  exactly  the  same  as  before, 
and  apparently  no  solution  is  in  sight 
over  the  expropriation  of  the  oil  plant. 
Admittedly  there  is  a  serious  deteriora- 
tion in  relations  between  Peru  and  the 
United  States  which  is  most  unfortunate. 
Of  course.  I  do  not  understand  why 
the  Peruvians  were  not  aware  of  the 
passage  of  my  amendment  on  military 
sales  last  September  10,  but  in  any  event 
it  is  unforgivable  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment did  not  inform  the  countries  that 
have  been  seizing  U.S.  fishing  boats  that 
this  law  existed.  Especially  in  light  of 
the  fact  that  delegates  of  both  the  United 
States  and  Peru  were  meeting  together 
for  the  past  2  months. 
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Meanwhile,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  understand 
the  Peruvian  press  has  accused  me  of 
an  Inconsistency  In  my  position  on  fish- 
ing by  my  support  of  legislation  calling 
for  an  extension  of  fish  and  shellfish  Jur- 
isdiction in  the  watws  above  our  Con- 
tinental Shelf. 

Apparently  the  Peruvians  think  I  can- 
not sunx>rt  this  legislation  while  I  op- 
pose their  claim  of  200  miles  Jurisdiction 
off  their  coast. 

Let  me  say  that  sovereignty  over  the 
Continental  Shelf  was  established  by  the 
United  Nations  in  1958.  and  only  because 
resources  in  the  water  above  the  shelf 
were  not  Included  Is  this  legislation  de- 
sirable In  the  Interest  of  conservation. 
But,  as  with  the  12-mlle  fishing  zone, 
historic  rights  of  nations  who  tradition- 
ally have  fished  in  these  waters  should 
be  recognized. 

With  regard  to  Peru,  I  say  what  I  have 
been  proposing  for  years;  namely,  that 
we  should  sit  down  together  and  discuss 
our  differences  and  settle,  through  me- 
diation, arbitration  or  International 
Court  of  Justice,  the  positions  of  our 
two  countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  has 
historically  fished  these  waters,  and  an 
agreement  along  this  line  is  proper  and 
legal  precedent  exists.  Both  Canada  and 
Mexico  have  agreed  to  U.S.  historic 
rights  on  the  high  seas,  and  the  same 
type  of  agreement  could  be  discussed 
with  these  Latin  American  countries,  if 
only  they  would  sit  down  and  talk. 

As  I  have  said  before,  my  bill — Hit. 
10607 — which  is  designed  to  cut  off  im- 
ports to  this  country  of  fish  and  fish 
products  from  any  country  seizing  U.S. 
fishing  vessels  Illegally  will  receive  Its 
hearing  June  4  and  5.  At  that  time  I 
Intend  to  again  press  for  passage  of  this 
legislation  to  encourage  negotiations. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  It  would 
not  be  effective  during  negotiations. 

Incidentally,  I  also  intend  to  let  It 
be  known  th^  when  the  Military  Sales 
Act  extension  comes  up  for  a  hearing  this 
year,  I  will  testify  in  favor  of  clarifying 
its  provision  as  it  relates  to  countries 
seizing  our  fishing  boats.  I  will  suggest 
cutting  off  sales,  credits,  and  guarantees 
to  any  country  seizing  our  fishing  vessels 
on  the  high  seas  and  seek  a  provision 
that  any  ban  on  such  military  sales 
would  continue  for  one  year  from  the 
last  seizure  or  until  the  President  of  the 
United  States  receives  the  assurance  of 
the  offending  country  that  no  further 
seizures  will  occur,  at  which  time  the 
President  would  have  the  authority  to 
reinstate  the  sale  of  military  equipment. 
My  remarks  today  are  in  the  Interest 
of  the  settlement  of  differences,  Mr. 
Sp)eaker.  and  a  statement  of  grave  con- 
cern over  the  deterioration  of  relations 
between  what  should  be  friendly  neigh- 
bors. Both  nations,  I  am  sure,  desire  an 
early  settlement  of  the  issue  of  fishing 
rights.  There  is  still  time  for  a  mutually 
satisfactory  adjustment  of  our  fishery 
differences. 


THE  WATER  BANK  PROGRAM 
(Mr.    ANDREWS    of    North    Dakota 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 


dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  has  been  in  the  past  sev- 
eral years  a  great  deal  of  controversy 
in  North  Dakota  and  other  States — 
which  serve  as  a  habitat  for  migratory 
waterfowl— between  farmers  and  various 
wildlife  Interests  over  the  drainage  of 
wetlands. 

At  the  present  time,  landowners  in 
North  Dakota,  for  Instance,  are  draining 
almost  45,000  acres  of  wetlands  each 
year.  There  are  two  major  reasons  why 
the  farmers  are  draining  these  wetlands: 
First,  a  potential  increase  in  income;  and 
second,  a  reduction  of  farm  operating 
costs. 

The  drains^e  of  wetlands  has  been 
one  way  a  farmer  can  improve  the  land 
on  which  he  has  made  an  investment 
and  is  paying  taxes.  For  many  farmers, 
the  drainage  of  the  wetlands  means  a 
greater  efficiency  in  their  business  by 
increasing  the  size  of  their  operating 
unit.  However,  while  the  farmer  is  im- 
proving his  financial  status  by  the  drain- 
ing of  this  water,  the  remainder  of  our 
society  is  suffering. 

The  wetlands  are  a  valuable  source 
of  wildlife  production  and  retention  of 
runoff  waters  adds  to  flood  control  and 
helps  maintain  water  table  levels  essen- 
tial to  municipal  and  industrial  water 
supplies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  for  these  reasons 
that  I  am  introducing  legislation  to  es- 
tablish a  water  bank  program. 

Under  this  measure,  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conserva- 
tion Service,  landowners  could  enter  into 
contracts  with  the  Federal  Government 
to  limit  the  use  of  wetlands  and  to  leave 
them  in  their  present  condition.  The 
landowner  would  enter  into  a  10-year 
contract  and  at  the  offset,  would  desig- 
nate wetland  areas  on  his  farm  which 
would  not  be  drained  or  otherwise  altered 
so  as  to  affect  their  value  as  wetlands. 

Under  the  water  bank  program,  the 
landowners  would  receive  payments 
based  on  the  productive  value  of  the 
land. 

The  farmer  would  have  use  and  non- 
use  options.  This  way  he  could  continue 
to  utilize  the  land  for  farm  operations, 
although  he  would  agree  to  refrain  from 
any  drainage  or  filling  operations  on  the 
acreage.  Under  the  nonuse  option,  no 
farm  operations  would  be  imderfaken  on 
the  land. 

A  nvunber  of  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions in  North  Dakota  have  held  meet- 
ings to  discuss  the  water  bank  program 
and  the  bill  is  the  end  result  of  these 
mtmy  gatherings.  Representatives  of  the 
following  organizations  took  part  in  the 
various  discussions:  North  Dakota  Farm- 
ers Union,  North  Dakota  Farm  Bureau. 
North  Dakota  Stockmen's  Association, 
North  Dakota  Wildlife  Federation.  North 
Dakota  Water  Users,  the  Garrison  Di- 
version Conservancy  District,  the  North 
Dakota  Association  of  Soil  Conservation 
Districts,  and  the  UjS.  Durum  Growers. 
State  officials,  including  personnel 
from  the  North  Dakota  State  University, 
took  part  in  drafting  the  legislation. 


A  resolution  supporting  a  plan  of  this 
type  was  passed  by  the  1969  session  of 
the  North  Dakota  Legislature. 

And  I  am  also  pleased  to  note  that  the 
water  bank  program  bill  Is  being  Intro- 
duced by  all  the  members  of  the  North 
Dakota  delegation  In  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate today.  ^^^^^^^___ 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  WORK- 
STUDY  PROGRAM 
(Mr.  LANGEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
insert  in  the  Record  a  statement  I  made 
to  the  Labor-Health,  Education,  and 
Wefare  Subcommittee  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  this  morning,  and  other 
extraneous  matter. 

The  material  is  as  follows: 
Statement  by  Congressman  Odin  Lancen  in 
Support  op  Funding  the  Vocational  Edo- 
CATION    Work-Stuot    Program,    Mat    27, 
1969 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee. I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  this  distinguished  Subcommittee 
in  support  of  adequate  funding  for  the  Voca- 
tlonal  Education  Work-Study  Program. 

The  Work-Study  Program  was  created  by 
the  landmark  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963.  It  was  designed  to  assist  qualified  stu- 
dents In  continuing  their  education  by  earn- 
ing needed  funds  while  remaining  in  school. 
The  program  had  been  eminently  successful 
m   achieving   this   goal.   Due  to   itilsunder- 
standlng  relative  to  funding  of  the  Work- 
Study  Program  In  fiscal  1969.  It  U  currently 
In  a  state  of  limbo.  And  I  am  being  opti- 
mistic when  I  describe  it  as  being  In  limbo. 
In  fiscal  1967.  the  work-study  program  was 
funded  at  810  million.  In  fiscal  1968,  thU  pro- 
gram was  transferred  to  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  In  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. By  action  of  thU  Committee  «10 
million   was   provided   for   the   Work-Study 
Program  from  OEO  funds  transferred  to  the 
Office  of  Education  In  HEW  to  continue  the 
program  In  fiscal  1968.  I  am  sure  that  It  was 
the   Intention   of   this   Committee  and   the 
Congress  that  the  same  method  of  funding 
the  Work-Study  Program  should  prevail  in 
fiscal  1969.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  state- 
ment made  by  Mr.  Venn — Associate   Com- 
missioner for  Adult  Vocation  &  Library  Pro- 
gram— when  he  referred  to  the  Work-Study 
Program  on  page  601  of  the  hearings  as  fol- 
lows: "We  are  not  requesting  funds  for  this 
jictlvlty  In  1969  since  It  has  been  absorbed 
by  the  NYC  'In-school'  program  for  which 
appropriations  are  Included  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  program."  However,  this 
was  not  done  as   area-technical  schools  In 
Mlimesota  and  throughout  the  Nation  dis- 
covered after  their  Work-Study  Programs  had 
been  started  at  the  beginning  of  this  school 
year. 

I  have  received  many  communications  from 
area  technical  Institutes  In  Mlimesota  regard- 
ing their  experiences  with  the  Work-Study 
Program  In  fiscal  1969.  They  had  simply  been 
unable  to  get  any  Federal  funds  to  assist  In 
operating  their  Work-Study  Programs.  In 
order  to  carry  on  their  programs,  these 
schools  had  to  rearrange  already  tight  bud- 
gets to  put  funds  into  work-study  so  that 
students  participating  In  the  programs  could 
continue  their  vocational  education.  Some  of 
the  schools  had  to  discontinue  work-study 
when  the  financial  burden  became  too  great 
to  bear.  Fortunately,  I  was  able  to  assist  these 
schools  In  obtaining  some  funds  from  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  to  maintain  their 
work -study  programs. 
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However  In  flacal  1968,  there  were  37  voca- 
tional schools  In  Minnesota  with  880  student* 
participating  In  Federally  assisted  Work- 
Study  Programs.  When  this  matter  was  first 
brought  to  my  attention  It  was  possible  to 
Identify  only  140  of  these  students,  attending 
three  schools,  who  are  currently  enrolled  In 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program.  Al- 
though It  is  possible  some  of  the  remaining 
students  have  been  picked  up  by  NYC,  It  Is 
also  possible  that  540  students  In  Minnesota 
are  unable  to  participate  In  Work-Study  Pro- 
grams due  to  this  reprogramlng  of  funds. 
I  am  confident  these  figures  for  Minnesota 
reflect  similar  conditions  throughout  the 
country. 

The  superb  Job  that  has  been  done  In  ad- 
ministering these  programs  by  the  vocation- 
al schools  In  Minnesota  makes  these  figures 
particularly  depressing.  As  have  other  schools 
throughout  the  country,  the  schools  In  Min- 
nesota have  kept  the  administrative  costs  of 
their  Work -Study  programs  to  a  minimum. 
They  have  insured  that  the  Intended  bene- 
ficiary of  this  program — the  needy  student — 
did  in  fact  receive  the  assistance  necessary 
to  keep  him  in  school.  I  can  attest  that  the 
vocational  schools  in  Minnesota  have  demon- 
strated »eacnmitment  to  use  the  Work-Study 
program- tor  the  benefit  of  their  students. 
Even  in  fiscal  1969  when  Federal  assistance 
for  their  work-study  programs  dried  up.  these 
schools  have  voluntarily  continued  the  pro- 
gram so  that  needy  students  could  continue 
their  education.  As  I  said  earlier,  some  of 
the  schools  have  been  forced  to  drop  their 
work-study  programs  after  they  were  started 
due  to  lack  of  funds. 

My  experience  with  these  efforts  brought 
out  one  major  difficulty  created  by  the  trans- 
fer of  the  Work-Study  Program  from  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  to  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corpe.  The  NYC  In-school  Program  is  limited 
to  high  school  students  or  persons  of  equiv- 
alent age  and  is  not  intended  to  be  available 
to  students  enrolled  in  post  high  school 
technical  institutes.  In  order  to  make  this 
point  clearer,  I  would  like  to  Insert  in  the 
Record  copies  of  the  regulations  defining  eli- 
gible participants  for  both  the  Work-Study 
Programs  and  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corpe  In-school  Program.  In  addition  to 
more  liberal  age  limitations,  the  Work-Study 
Program's  definition  of  need  Is  more  flexible 
and  leaves  to  the  sponsoring  institution 
more  latitude  to  determine  which  individual 
students  may  participate. 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 
provided  a  great  Impulse  for  the  establish- 
ment of  area  technical  schools  similar  to 
those  in  Minnesota.  Through  fiscal  1968.  766 
area  vocational  school  projects  were  funded 
by  the  Federal  Government.  The  failure  of 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  to  pick  up 
the  Work-Study  Program  resulted  In  these 
schools'  Work-Study  Programs  left  unfunded 
at  the  beginning  of  fiscal  1969.  Clearly,  this 
situation  should  be  rectified  by  transferring 
this  program  back  to  Its  original  stattis  and 
funding  it  with  $10  million. 

Basically,  the  Work-Study  Program  Is  an 
educaUon  program.  Its  thrust  Is  to  enable 
students  to  obtain  valioable  training  in  an 
established  vocational  education  system. 
The  goal  of  the  Work-Study  Program  is 
Identical  with  the  goal  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Insured  Loan  Program — to  assist 
needy  students  to  continue  their  education. 
With  this  perspective,  the  wisdom  of  main- 
taining the  Work-Study  Program  should  be 
clear. 

As  one  who  appreciates  the  necessity  for 
economy  In  government  programs.  I  was 
quite  Impressed  with  the  comparison  of  the 
average  cost  per  enrollee  figures  between  the 
Vocational  Education  Work-Study  Program 
and  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  In-school 
Program  that  was  presented  to  this  Commit- 


tee In  hearings  for  the  fiscal  1968  appropria- 
tions bill.  The  average  cost  per  enrollee  in 
the  Work-Study  programs  was  $306  with  the 
Federal  share  at  $297.  For  the  NYC  In-school 
Program,  the  average  cost  per  enrollee  was 
$733  with  the  Federal  share  at  $660.  Thus,  we 
are  now  more  than  cutting  in  half  the 
number  of  students  that  can  be  assisted  by 
the  Work-Study  Program. 

Additionally,  the  administrative  costs  of 
the  NYC  In-school  program  are  much  higher 
than  the  Work-Study  Programs.  In  fiscal 
1966,  per  enrollee  administrative  costs  for 
the  NYC  program  were  $184  compared  with 
$8  for  the  Work-Study  Program.  These 
figures  may  prove  to  be  somewhat  mislead- 
ing. For  example.  $146  of  the  costs  of  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program  Is  for 
providing  supervisors  for  the  enrollees  while 
there  U  no  similar  cost  in  the  Work-Study 
program.  This  is  because  the  NYC  program 
Is  designed  to  provide  Job  training  for  its  en- 
rollees while  the  Work-Study  programs  ai« 
not. 

The  VocaUonal  Education  Work-Study 
Program,  operated  by  the  Office  of  Education 
In  HKW,  has  an  authorization  of  $35  million 
for  fiscal  1970.  Incldently,  this  authorization 
was  enacted  In  October  of  last  year  (P.L.  90- 
576)  which  I  thliik  is  strong  evidence  of  the 
continuing  regard  the  Congress  has  for  this 
excellent  program. 

In  crder  to  adequately  fund  Work-Study 
without  increasing  the  budget,  I  respectfully 
recommend  that  this  Committee  follow  the 
same  procedure  it  used  to  fund  it  in  fiscal 
1968.  That  is  to  earmark  at  least  $10  million 
of  the  funds  appropriated  for  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  to  be  transferred  to  the 
Office  of  Education  to  operate  the  Work- 
Study  Program.  As  I  am  sure  you  are  aware, 
although  the  operating  responsibility  for  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  funds 
for  NYC  are  still  appropriated  to  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

I  have  followed  the  progress  of  the  Work- 
Study  Program  quite  closely  and  have  been 
very  impressed  by  lu  accomplishments.  Prior 
to  fiscal  1968.  the  Work-Study  program  pro- 
duced the  solid  resuiu  that  should  be  the 
envy  of  any  Federally  assisted  program.  To- 
day, it  has  been  effectively  dismantled  and 
no  longer  exists  for  all  practical  purposes.  I 
urge  this  committee  to  restore  this  valuable 
program  so  that  all  vocational  education  stu- 
dents can  continue  to  receive  the  training 
necessary  to  become  productive  participants 
In  today's  economy. 

NXIOHBOBHOOD    YOtTTH    COKPS 

•  •  •  •  • 

(b)  New  projects  which  provide  meaningful 
work-experience  and  training  designed  to 
develop  enrollees'  maximum  occupational 
potential  and  to  contribute  to  their  upward 
mobility. 

B.  KUCIBLX   pxasoNs 

(1)  A  youth  may  be  selected  for  an  In- 
school  project  if  at  the  time  of  selection  he  is: 

(a)  Attending  the  ninth  through  twelfth 
grades  of  school,  or  its  equivalent,  or  attend- 
ing an  elementary  school  but  is  of  the  same 
age  as  that  of  students  In  the  ninth  through 
twelfth  grades  and  in  need  of  paid  work 
experience  In  order  to  continue  in  school,  or 

(b)  Not  attending  school  and  is  of  the 
same  age  as  that  of  students  in  the  ninth 
through  twelfth  grades  of  school  and  In  need 
of  paid  work-expenence  In  order  to  resiune 
and  maintain  school  attendance. 

(c)  A  member  of  a  low-income  family. 

(2)  A  youth  may  be  selected  for  an  out-of- 
school  project  if.  at  the  time  of  selection,  he 
Is  16  through  21  years  of  age,  a  member  of  a 
family  with  annual  Income  below  the  poverty 
line,  unemployed,  out  of  school,  and  not 
planning  to  return  to  school,  and  In  need  of 


useful  work-experience  In  public  agencies 
or  private  organizations,  combined  where 
needed,  with  educational  and  training  as- 
sistance. Including  basic  literacy,  counseling, 
and  occupational  training  designed  to  assist 
him  to  develop  his  maximum  occupational 
potential. 

(Permission  to  enroll  a  small  proportion  of 
youth  who  are  not  members  of  families  with 
Incomes  below  the  poverty  line  may  be 
granted  by  the  BWP  regional  director  If 
special  conditions  appear  to  warrant  such 
exceptions.  In  all  cases,  however,  priority 
must  be  given  to  enrollees  who  meet  all  of 
the  eUglblllty  criteria.) 

The  purpose  of  the  Title  I-B  program  is 
primarily  to  assist  youth  who  are  not  high 
school  graduates. 

Woxk-Stitdt  Phocraus 
}  104.24  Supplement  to  State  plan. 

All  work-study  programs  for  vocational 
education  students  supported  by  a  State's 
allotment  of  Federal  funds  under  section 
13(a)  of  the  1963  act  shall  be  Included  in 
the  State  plan  pursuant  to  f  104.2  of  these 
regulations  and  shall  be  governed  by  all 
provisions  contained  in  such  plan  applica- 
ble to  work-study  programs.  As  a  condition 
for  the  allotment  of  Federal  funds  under 
secUon  13(a)  of  the  1963  act.  the  Stat«  board 
is  required  to  Include  in  Its  plan  or  submit 
to  the  Commissioner  an  amendment  to  the 
State  plaif  containing  the  provisions  re- 
quired in  i  104.25  and  i  104.26.  Such  amend- 
ment shall -be  submitted  and  approved  pur- 
suant to  S  104.2(b).  (See  i  104.45  for  aUow- 
able  expenditures  of  work-study  programs.) 
{  104.25.  Requirements  of  work-study  pro- 
gram. 

The  State  plan  shall  provide  that  a  work- 
study  program  meet  the  following  require- 
ments: 

(a)  Administration.  The  work-study  pro- 
gram will  be  administered  by  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  and  made  reasonably  avail- 
able (to  the  extent  of  available  funds)  to 
all  qualified  youths.  In  the  area  served  by 
such  agency,  who  are  able  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements in  paragraph  (b)  of  this  section. 

(b)  Eligible  students.  Employment  under 
the  work-study  program  will  be  furnished 
only  to  a  student  who  ( 1 )  has  been  accepted 
for  enrollment  or.  If  he  Is  already  enrolled. 
Is  In  good  standing  and  In  full-time  attend- 
ance as  a  full-time  student  In  a  program 
which  meets  the  standards  prescribed  by  the 
State  board  and  the  local  educational  agen- 
cy for  vocational  education  programs  under 
the  1963  act;  (2)  is  In  need  of  the  earnings 
from  such  employment  to  commence  or  con- 
tinue his  vocational  education  program;  and 
(3)  is  at  least  fifteen  years  of  age  and  less 
than  twenty-one  years  of  age  at  the  date  of 
the  conunencement  of  employment  and  Is 
capable  in  the  opinion  of  the  appropriate 
school  authorities  of  maintaining  good  stand- 
ing In  his  school  program  while  employed 
under  the  work-study  program. 

(c)  Limitation  on  hours  and  compensa- 
tion. No  student  will  be  employed  more  than 
fifteen  hours  in  any  week  during  which 
classes  in  which  he  Is  enrolled  are  in  session, 
or  for  compensation  which  exceeds  $45  per 
month  or  S350  jser  academic  year  or  Its 
equivalent,  unless  the  student  is  attend- 
ing a  school  which  is  not  within  reasonable 
commuting  distance  from  his  house.  In 
which  case  his  compensation  may  not  exceed 
$60  per  month  or  $500  per  academic  year  or 
its  equivalent. 

(d)  Place  of  employment.  Employment 
under  work-study  programs  will  be  for  the 
local  educational  agency  or  for  some  other 
public  agency  or  Institution  (Federal,  State, 
or  local)  pursuant  to  a  written  arrange- 
ment between  the  local  educational  agency 
and  such  other  agency  or  Institution,  and 
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work  so  performed  will  be  adequately  super- 
vised and  coordinated  and  will  not  supplant 
present  employees  of  such  agency  or  Institu- 
tion who  ordinarily  perform  such  work.  In 
those  instances  where  employment  under 
work-study  programs  Is  for  a  Federal  agency 
or  Institution,  the  written  arrangement  be- 
tween the  local  educational  agency  and  the 
Federal  agency  or  Institution  will  state  that 
students  so  employed  are  not  Federal  em- 
ployees for  any  purpose. 


TRUE  MHiEAGE— FOR  SALE  OF  USED 
CARS 

(Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  HH.  11683  to 
require  that  anyone  who  sells  or  offers 
for  sale  a  motor  vehicle  in  commerce 
shall  make  a  certification  with  respect 
to  the  accuracy  of  the  mileage  shown  on 
the  odometer. 

The  consuming  public  is  the  victim  of 
the  growing  fraudulent  practice  of  turn- 
ing back  the  odometer  on  automobiles 
which  are  offered  for  sale  to  conceal  from 
the  prospective  purchaser  the  true  mile- 
age. The  purpose  of  the  bill  I  am  today 
introducing  Is  to  eliminate  this  decep- 
tive and  dishonest  practice  by  requiring 
that  anyone  who  sells  or  offers  for  sale 
a  motor  vehicle  in  commerce  must  pro- 
vide to  the  purchaser  or  prospective  pur- 
chaser a  certificate  imder  oath  relative  to 
the  accuracy  of  the  mileage  shown  on 
the  odometer.  If  the  odometer  does  not 
accurately  reflect  the  mileage  the  ve- 
hicle has  traveled,  the  bill  requires  that 
the  certification  show  the  reason  for  the 
Inaccuracy  and  an  estimate  of  the  true 
mileage. 

The  enactment  of  this  law  will  provide 
the  consumer  with  adequate  notice  of 
the  distance  the  automobile  he  is  pur- 
chasing has  been  driven.  A  buyer  will  be 
in  a  better  position  to  determine  the 
value  of  the  vehicle  and  to  know  exactly 
what  he  is  getting  for  the  price  he  pays. 

This  bill  will  also  enhance  our  efforts 
to  promote  safety  on  the  Nation's  high- 
ways. If  a  purchaser  of  a  used  auto- 
mobile has  knowledge  of  the  exact  mile- 
age, he  will  be  much  more  likely  to  op- 
erate and  maintain  the  vehicle  accord- 
ingly. If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pur- 
chaser buys  an  automobile  which  has 
traveled  a  considerable  number  of  miles 
but  which  shows  low  mileage  on  the 
odometer,  he  will  be  more  likely  to  oper- 
ate the  vehicle  with  a  false  sense  of  se- 
curity and  in  a  manner  that  is  inconsist- 
ent with  the  actual  or  potential  danger. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  number  of  States  have 
already  enacted  laws  in  various  forms  de- 
signed to  deal  with  this  growing  problem. 
Because  of  the  Interstate  nature  of  many 
motor  vehicle  sales,  however.  It  is  in- 
creasingly clear  that  action  at  the  Fed- 
eral level  will  be  essential  if  this  fraudu- 
lent practice  is  to  be  brought  to  a  halt. 
The  enactment  of  this  proposed  Federal 
odometer  certification  law  will  supple- 
ment the  various  State  laws  and  thereby 
benefit  both  the  buyers  and  sellers  of 
motor  vehicles. 

In  addition  to  the  consimiing  public. 


among  the  chief  beneficiaries  will  be  the 
honest  automobile  dealers  who  refuse  to 
deceive  their  customers  to  the  mileage  of 
the  automobile  being  offered  for  sale. 
These  honest  dealers  suffer  an  unfair  dis- 
advantage in  competing  with  dealers  who 
make  it  a  practice  to  turn  back  the  mile- 
age on  the  odometer  of  automobiles  being 
offered  for  sale. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  as  a  i>art  of  my 
remarks  the  text  of  H.R.  11683,  together 
with  two  articles  from  CJonsumer  Reports 
and  a  recent  article  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  relating  to  the  practice  of  turn- 
ing back  the  odometers  on  automobiles 
offered  for  sale: 

H.R.  11683 
A  bill  to  require  certain  certifications  with 

respect   to   odometers  on  motor   vehicles 

used  In  commerce 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Am.erica  in  CoTigress  assembled.  That  as  used 
in  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "motor  vehicle"  means  any 
mechanically  propelled  vehicle  used  on  the 
highways  principally  In  the  transportation 
of  passengers  or  property,  but  shall  not  in- 
clude vehicles  designed  for  running  on  tracks 
or  rails; 

(2)  The  term  "State"  Includes  the  several 
States  of  the  United  States,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Virgin  Islands,  Ouam,  and  Ameri- 
can Samoa;  and 

(3)  The  term  "commerce"  means  com- 
merce between  any  State  and  any  point  out- 
side thereof,  between  points  within  the  same 
State  through  any  point  outside  thereof,  and 
commerce  within  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  2.  Whoever  sells  or  offers  for  sale,  or 
imports  into  the  United  States,  or  introduces, 
delivers  for  introduction,  transports  or 
causes  to  be  transported  for  the  purpose  of 
sale  or  delivery  after  sale,  any  motor  vehicle 
usable  In  commerce,  shall  submit  to  each 
prospective  purchaser  and  to  the  purchaser 
a  certification  under  oath  (A)  that  the 
odometer  accurately  states  the  mileage  trav- 
eled by  such  vehicle  or  (B)  that  such  odom- 
eter does  not  accurately  state  the  mileage 
traveled  by  such  vehicle,  all  of  the  reasons 
known  to  him  why  It  falls  to  do  so,  and  his 
most  accurate  estimate  of  the  actual  mileage 
traveled  by  such  vehicle. 

Sec.  3.  In  the  case  of  any  motor  vehicle 
subject  to  this  Act,  whoever — 

(1)  falls  to  submit  a  certification  as  re- 
quired by  section  2,  or 

(2)  certifies  that  the  odometer  accurately 
states  the  mileage  traveled  by  such  motor 
vehicle  knowing  that  such  odometer  does  not 
accurately  state  such  mileage,  or 

(3)  knowingly  falls  to  state  all  of  the  rea- 
sons known  to  him  why  such  odometer  falls 
to  accurately  state  the  mileage  traveled  by 
such  motor  vehicle,  or 

(4)  knowingly  and  willfully  gives  an  in- 
accurate estimate  of  the  actual  mileage  trav- 
eled by  such  motor  vehicle, 

shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  invalidating  any  provision  of  State 
law  which  would  be  valid  In  the  absence  of 
this  Act  unless  there  is  a  direct  and  positive 
conflict  between  this  Act  and  such  provision 
of  State  law. 

Sec.  5.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
180th  day  after  the  date  of  Its  enactment. 

[From  the  Consumer  Reports,  June  1968] 
How  Long  Is  a  Used-Car  Mile? 

The  prudent  buyer  must  presume  used- 
car  dealers  guilty  of  tampering  with  the 
mileage  readings  on  their  cars  until  proved 


Innocent.  A  "fully  reconditioned  low-jnlle- 
age"  cream  puff  must  be  suspected  of  being 
nothing  better  than  a  car  with  its  odometer 
rolled  back.  For  there  is  no  nationally  estab- 
lished measurement  for  the  mile  on  car  lots. 
A  used-car  mile  is  hardly  a  statute  mile — it's 
often  a  lot  longer. 

What  If  odometers  did  not  lie?  The  pru- 
dent shopper  would,  of  course,  still  have  a 
tedious  checklist  of  inspections  and  tests 
to  perform  before  buying  a  used  car  (see 
page  412  of  the  1968  Buying  Guide  Issue). 
But  he  could  learn  from  the  odometer,  other 
things  being  equal,  roughly  how  much  trans- 
portation to  expect  from  a  vehicle  under  con- 
sideration. Whether  a  car  has  gone  25,000  or 
50,000  or  75,000  miles  can,  after  all,  make 
a  considerable  difference.  One  might  predict, 
for  Instance,  that  under  the  effects  of  true 
mileage  information,  prices  would  go  up  for 
low-mileage  cars  and  down  for  high-mileage 
ca.d. 

Such  a  prediction  is  proving  accurate  In 
California,  one  of  the  few  states  where  law 
has  come  to  the  used-car  lot.  Anyone  tam- 
pering with  an  odometer  in  California  com- 
mits a  crime.  The  law  is  being  enforced,  and, 
according  to  Automotive  News,  car  leasing 
and  renting  companies,  which  sell  thousands 
of  cars  on  the  resale  market,  are  feeling  the 
effects  of  a  sharp  drop  In  prices.  The  only 
exceptions  are  low-mileage  models. 

Prices  start  falling  steeply,  the  report 
states,  after  a  two-year-old  car  has  gone 
30,000  miles.  Beyond  that  distance,  it  loses 
about  $10  of  value  every  1000  miles. 

California  Is  now  a  bargain  paradise  for 
out-of-state  car  wholesalers.  They  can  buy 
high-mileage,  low-cost  California  cars  and 
sell  them  at  a  good  profit  in  other  states, 
where  retail  dealers  can  roll  back  the  odom- 
eters. What's  good  for  Californlans  thus  is 
not  so  good  for  their  neighbors. 

Across  the  border  In  Arizona,  the  used- 
car  credibility  gap  has  grown  so  wide  that 
one  group  of  car  dealers  recently  agreed, 
with  the  official  blessing  of  the  State  At- 
torney General's  office,  to  reset  the  odometers 
of  all  used  cars  at  zero.  Dealers  put  stickers 
on  the  car  and  on  the  sales  contract  in  which 
they  disavowed  any  knowledge  of  the  true 
mileage.  But  shoppers  would  have  none  of 
it,  and  as  a  result  the  practice  is  being 
dropped. 

Nevertheless,  California  car  dealers  want 
the  odometer  law  repealed  in  favor  of  the 
Arizona  approach.  "If  [rollbacks  to  zero] 
were  to  become  a  uniform  practice,"  wrote 
one  Industry  member,  "the  emphasis  on 
mileage  would  soon  disappear.  Used-car 
buyers  would  learn  to  look  at  the  actual 
mechanical  condition  of  a  car  without 
worrying  too  much  about  how  much  mileage 
showed  on  the  [odometer] ." 

In  other  words,  a  little  knowledge  is  danger- 
ous. Don't  give  'em  any. 

Motor  vehicle  regulations  are  different  in 
each  state — but  a  mile  is  a  mile.  What's 
needed  Is  full,  honest  and  uniform  disclo- 
sure. The  logical  solution  is  a  Federal 
odometer  law  at  least  as  strong  as  Cali- 
fornia's. 


[From  the  Consumer  Reports,  May  1969] 
The  Gbeat  Ooometeb  Rau) 

Last  summer,  12  investigators  from  the 
Massachusetts  Attorney  General's  Division 
of  Consumer  Protection  made  consumer  pro- 
tection history.  They  staged  an  odometer 
raid. 

The  plan  of  attack  was  simple.  Working 
In  pairs,  the  Investigators  fanned  out 
through  the  Commonwealth,  selected  24  new- 
car  showrooms  at  random,  sauntered  In. 
flashed  their  badges,  and  said  they  were 
conducting  a  "routine  check"  of  cars  on  dis- 
play In  the  dealers'  used-car  lots.  For  the 
next  several  hours  they  Inspected  hundreds 
of  used  cars  and  pored  over  dealers'  records 
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for  po6Blble  eyldenc«  that  odom«t«rs  mlgM 
haT»  been  rolled  back  from  original  trade-in 
mileage*  to  lower,  more  »ale«worthy  figure*. 
Mainly  on  the  baala  of  educated  guewwork 
after  comparing  the  odometer  readings  with 
the  appearance  of  the  cars,  the  Inyeetlgators 
listed  about  260  vehlclea  open  to  suspicion  ot 
odometer  tampering. 

The  next  step  was  to  try  locating  the  for- 
mer owners  of  the  suspect  car*.  About  70  per 
cent  of  the  owners  could  not  be  traced  at  all 
because  the  dealers  had  purchased  the  cars 
from  wholesalers,  or  because  former  owners 
couldn't  be  located.  A  few  former  owners, 
when  located,  refused  to  cooperate.  But  70 
persons  did  reply  to  the  inquiry,  and  20  of 
them  said  the  reading  on  their  odometers 
when  they  traded  In  their  cars  was  much 
higher  than  the  readings  lound  by  the  In- 
spectors. On  average,  between  20.000  and  30.- 
000  miles  had  been  subtracted.  One  man 
said  his  odometer  reading  bad  been  pared 
from  90.000  to  46,000  mile*. 

PKNANCC  OF  A  soar 

Assistant  Attorney  General  Robert  L. 
Meade  at  length  decided  he  had  strong  cases 
against  jOx  of  the  biggest  newcar  dealerships 
la.  his  stAte.  Massachusetts  is  one  of  four 
states  with  "little  FTC  laws"  patterned  on 
the  antldeceptlve  practices  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  (the  others 
are  Washington.  Vermont,  and  Hawaii) .  Act- 
ing under  his  states  laws.  Mr.  Meade  suc- 
ceeded, alter  several  months  of  polite  arm- 
twisting.  In  convincing  three  of  the  dealers 
to  sign  an  assurance  of  discontinuance.  That 
meant,  simply,  that  they  filed  In  Superior 
Court  an  agreement  saying  they  would  not 
offer  "for  sale  any  vehicle  upon  which  the 
odometer  has  been  adjusted  In  any  manner 
...  so  that  It  does  not  disclose  the  .  .  .  true 
mileage  .  .  ."  As  In  consent  orders  filed  with 
the  FTC.  assurances  of  discontinuance  In 
Massachusetts  are  carefully  worded  so  that 
the  signer  does  not  admit  to  having  used 
certain  specific  deceptive  sales  practices  In 
the  past,  but,  nevertheless,  agrees  not  to  use 
the  same  deceptive  practices  in  the  future. 

Those  who  signed  were  Charles  Chevrolet, 
Inc.,  and  The  Harr  Motor  Co.,  both  of  Wor- 
cester, and  State  Plymouth,  Inc..  of  Spring- 
field. At  this  writing,  the  state  was  stiU 
negotiating  with  two  of  the  other  dealers. 
Mr.  Meade  took  sterner  action  against  the 
sUth  dealer  on  his  list.  North  Ford.  Inc., 
of  West  Medford.  Saying  It  had  flatly  re- 
fused to  cooperate,  he  filed  suit  for  perma- 
nent Injunction  against  North  Ford. 

All  things  considered,  the  Great  OdomeUr 
Raid  might  have  been  a  very  bitter  pill.  In- 
deed, for  any  auto  dealer  to  swallow  had  It 
not  been  for  a  high-level  decision  to  sugar- 
coat  the  plU  with  secrecy.  As  far  aa  CD  has 
been  able  to  learn,  little  news  of  the  raid 
ever  reached  the  people  of  Massachusetts. 
The  Attorney  General's  office  could  have 
given  the  names  of  the  dealers  to  the  news- 
papers, but  It  decided  not  to — this  time. 
The  only  excuse  offered  by  a  state  official 
was  that  It  would  have  been  '•unfair  to  ruin 
these  guys  when  everyone  else  Is  doing  It, 
too."  Of  course,  the  names  of  the  dealers 
thus  far  cited  went  Into  public  court  records 
(Where  CV  eventually  looked  them  up).  But 
by  not  alerting  the  press,  the  state  deprived 
Itself  and  the  public  of  a  most  effective  en- 
forcement tool  In  consumer  protection  cases 
— the  glare  of  publicity. 

Nevertheless,  the  Massachusetts  Division 
of  Consumer  Protection  deserves  some  credit 
for  the  first  organized  attempt  to  stamp  out 
the  ancient,  odious  and  widespread  practice 
of  odometer  tampering.  And,  Mr.  Meade  as- 
sures us.  It  won't  be  the  last  assault  on 
what  Is,  regrettably,  a  standard  operating 
procedure  of  many  used-car  dealers,  who 
know  perfectly  well  that  a  hlgh-mlleage  car 
Is  nothing  but  a  drag  on  the  market. 


picxxBs  Aifo  anxifBU 

Technically  speaking,  odometer  tampering 
Is  all  too  easy  to  do.  The  favorite  technique 
In  the  trade  is  called  "picking"  because  most 
operators  use  a  homemade  assortment  of 
specially  shaped  Ice  picks.  With  a  certain 
degree  of  skill  and  a  modest  capital  Invest- 
ment, an  odometer  picker  earns  anywhere 
from  93.60  to  $28  a  car.  The  procedure  takes 
only  a  few  minutes.  -The  picker  simply 
reaches  Into  the  odometer  drum — after  first 
removing  the  Instrument  panel  lens  or  boring 
through  a  partition  behind  the  speedome- 
ter— and  manipulates  the  digits  mechani- 
cally, usually  only  the  ten- thousandth  place. 
If  the  picker  Is  skilled,  his  handiwork  is  rare- 
ly detectable  by  a  used-car  shopper. 

With  leas  skill  but  much  more  patience,  an 
odonveter  tamperer  can  epln  the  speedom- 
eter cable  with  a  high-speed  electric  motor 
to  the  desired  low  reading.  But  since  It  can 
take  hours  to  spin  off  Just  a  few  thousand 
miles,  spinning  is  most  conunonly  used  by 
the  amateur. 

The  simplest  way  to  falsify  an  odometer  is 
by  disconnecting  the  speedometer  cable. 
Dealers  will  sometimes  do  that  on  a  new  car 
to  be  used  as  a  demonstrator  or  to  be  driven 
croes-country  to  the  point  of  sale.  In  Cali- 
fornia last  year  a  fairly  strict  state  law 
against  odometer  rollbacks  was  weakened  by 
an  amendment  expressly  p>ermlttlng  dealers 
to  reset  new-car  odometers  at  zero,  provided 
they  give  the  buyer  a  statement  of  the  true 
mileage.  But  law  or  no  law,  you  can't  always 
be  certain  that  the  mileage  on  the  odom- 
eter of  a  "factory-fresh"  car  recounts  Its 
true  history. 

Wisconsin  requires  that  the  odometers  on 
all  used  cars  be  reset  at  zero.  Arizona  tried 
that,  too,  then  changed  Its  mind  (coitsttm- 
xm  KXPOETS.  June  1968).  And  In  Florida  deal- 
ers are  permitted,  but  not  required,  to  roll 
odometers  back  to  zero.  The  Idea  la  fine,  of 
course — for  the  dealer.  He  can  then  disavow 
any  knowledge  of  a  car's  true  mileage  and 
still  be  on  the  side  of  the  angels.  But  the  car 
buyer  Is  deprived  of  the  only  base  he  has  on 
which  to  add  mentally  the  20,000-or-so  miles 
the  dealer  has  subtracted  mechanically.  In 
states  where  antltamperlng  legislation  la 
pending,  the  back-to-zero  Idea  Is  apt  to  be 
pushed  hard  by  the  dealer  lobby. 

Besides  California,  only  Delaware,  Ken- 
tucky, Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey  have 
laws  making  it  illegal  to  tamper  with  an 
odometer.  Several  other  states,  including  Ha- 
waii. Maryland  and  Georgia,  have  similar 
laws  under  consideration.  Unfortunately, 
state  liws  specifically  aimed  at  odometer  roll- 
backs are  generally  regnrded  as  difficult  to 
enforce  and  are  therefore  rarely  Invoked.  "In 
order  to  convict  under  these  statutes."  says 
Paul  J.  Kreba,  director  of  New  Jersey's  Office 
of  Consvuner  Protection,  "you  practically 
have  to  catch  these  guys  in  the  act." 

Bearing  him  out,  Massachusetts  chose  not 
to  use  its  criminal  statute  against  odometer 
tampering  to  prosecute  suspects  In  the  Great 
Odometer  Raid,  Although  enforcement  un- 
der the  sute's  little  FTC  law  proved  pos- 
sible, the  act  provides  for  no  fines  to  penal- 
ize violators  and  no  redress  for  victimized 
consumers  unless  they  can  sue  privately  and 
win  an  award  for  damages.  The  legislature  Is 
considering  an  amendment  with  stlffer  pen- 
alties, but  meanwhile  the  most  the  Attor- 
ney General  can  do  Is  get  an  Injunction  or- 
dering the  unrepentant  violator  to  stop  his 
fraudulent  practices.  That  has  more  muscle 
than  an  assurance  of  discontinuance,  since 
anyone  In  violation  of  a  court  Injunction  is 
also  In  contempt  of  court. 

WHO   CTPS    WHOM? 

Massachusetts  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, Mr.  Meade,  while  pleased  at  the  results 
of  his  raid,  asks.  Why  hasn't  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Itself  declared  odometer 


tampering  an  unfair  trade  practice?"  He  ar- 
gues that  the  problem  la,  after  all.  Interstate 
In  scope,  since  so  many  used  cars  are  sold 
to  wholesalers,  particularly  in  the  South,  and 
then  auctioned  off  to  dealers  from  all  over 
the  country.  Therefore,  the  solution  must  be 
national  In  scope.  The  FTC,  on  the  other 
hand,  told  CU  the  agency  views  odometer 
tampering  in  used  cars  as  primarily  a  local 
rather  than  an  Interstate  problem. 

"We  have  no  evidence  to  support  the  Idea 
that  It  Is  being  done  by  the  wholesaler," 
said  an  FTC  attorney.  "If  we  did,  we'd  cer- 
tainly investigate,  but  In  my  opinion.  It's 
done  at  the  retail  level,  the  level  at  which 
the  automobile  Is  sold  to  an  unsophisticated 
buyer.  The  wholesaler  would  have  nothing 
to  gain  by  resetting  an  odometer.  He's  cer- 
tainly not  going  to  fool  the  dealer,  who 
doesn't  buy  on  the  basis  of  the  odometer 
reading,  anyway." 

StUl,  he  was  willing  to  make  at  least  a 
hypothetical  concession:  "I  could  visualize 
a  dealer  requesting  the  wholesaler  to  turn 
hack  an  odometer  for  him,  especially  If  It's 
Illegal  In  his  state,  and  I'm  sure  the  whole- 
saler would  do  it.  But,  as  I  said  before,  we 
have  no  information  on  this." 

Perhaps  FTC  doesn't,  but  evidence  of  a 
sort  Is  apparently  plentiful  right  across  the 
Potomac  River  from  Washington.  The  office 
of  Virginia's  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.  told 
CU:  "The  Automobile  Trade  Association  of 
Virginia  tells  us  that  90  per  cent  of  all 
odometer  rollbacks  are  done  by  wholesalers. 
They  say  it's  a  routine  part  of  the  'recon- 
ditioning' process.  Naturally,  the  dealer 
doesn't  pay  any  attention  to  the  odometer 
reading;  he  only  buys  a  car  on  the  basis  of 
what  he  thinks  he  can  sell  It  for.  And  when 
he  buys  from  a  wholesaler,  he  knows  he  is 
getting  a  product  he  can  palm  off  with  little 
or  no  risk  because  the  former  owner  will  be 
very  difficult  to  trace." 

The  dealer  can  blazne  the  wholesaler,  and 
the  wholesaler  can  blame  the  dealer,  but  It's 
obvious  that  neither  oould  tamper  with 
odometers  on  any  large  scale  basis  without 
the  direct  knowledge  or  the  Implied  consent 
of  the  other.  F^w  swindlers,  after  all.iall  for 
their  own  swindle. 

Senatcv  Byrd  has  therefore  taken  up  the 
cause  of  a  Federal  law  against  odometer  tam- 
pering. The  Byrd  bill  (S.  1185)  would  make 
odometer  tampering  subject  to  a,  stiff  fine.  It 
would  also  require  used-car  dealers  to  give 
their  customers  a  statement  signed  by  the 
last  private  owner  of  the  vehicle  certifying 
the  mileage  that  was  on  the  car  when  he  sold 
It.  Meanwhile,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Hill, 
New  Jersey  CX>ngre8sman  Henry  Helsrtoekl  has 
resubmitted  his  bill  of  last  year  (H.R.  4163), 
also  prohibiting  odometer  tampering  In  in- 
terstate commerce.  The  chances  for  passage 
of  either  measure  during  the  current  session 
of  Congress  may  be  hard  to  assess,  but  It's 
not  very  encouraging  to  note  that,  even  in 
the  proconsumer  atmosphere  of  the  previous 
Congrees,  a  bill  sponsored  by  Senator  William 
Proxmlre  to  require  auto  manufacturers  to 
Install  t&mperproof  odometers  in  all  new  cars 
died  In  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee. 
'  The  need  for  effective  legislation  is  obvious. 
Norman  Polovoy,  chief  of  the  Maryland  CDn- 
simier  Protection  Division,  put  It  this  way: 
"I  know  of  no  rational  or  reasonable  justifi- 
cation for  an  automobile  dealer  setting  the 
odometer  back  other  than  to  try  to  convince 
the  purchaser  that  the  automobile  has  sub- 
stantlaUy  less  mileage  on  It  than  Is  In  fact 
true." 

According  to  one  report.  In  1967  alone 
Americans  bought  nearly  20  million  used  cars 
and  paid  an  estimated  920  billion  for  them. 
The  trade  Journal  Automotive  News  reports 
that  prices  start  falling  off  sharply  after  a 
car  has  traveled  30.000  miles;  and  beyond 
that  distance,  a  two-year-old  car  loeea  about 
910  of   value  for  every   1000  miles  on  the 
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odometer.  Assuming  that  only  half  the  used 
cars  sold  In  1967  were  two  years  old  or  older, 
and  that  only  half  of  them  had  20,000  miles 
picked  or  spun  off  their  odometers,  It  doesnt 
seem  unreasonable  to  estimate  that  consum- 
ers are  being  misled  on  used-car  lots  to  the 
tune  of  91  billion  a  year. 

But  the  cost  must  be  assessed  In  terms 
of  safety  as  well.  Even  with  the  best  of  care, 
a  car  with  75,000  miles  on  the  odometer  Is 
not  the  car  It  was  at  25,000  miles.  The  prud- 
ent owner  knows  this  and  Is  less  likely  to 
take  his  steering  or  wheel  bearings  or  ex- 
haust system  for  granted.  But  the  owner  of 
a  "low-mileage"  used  car  may  be  lulled  by 
the  odometer  Until  the  critical  moment,  he 
may  have  been  completely  unaware  that  his 
car  was  dangerouly  In  need  of  repair — a  men- 
ace to  himself  and  to  others. 

The  National  Highway  Safety  Bureau 
agrees,  and  In  1967  it  proposed  a  safety  stand- 
ard requiring  tamperproof  odometers  on  all 
passenger  vehicles,  including  buses,  trucks 
and  motorcycles.  The  Idea  was  assigned  to 
an  administrative  pigeonhole,  ho^feVer. 

"Other  proposed  safety  standards  had  a 
higher  priority."  a  bureau  spokesman  told 
CU.  "but  this  Is  not  to  say  we  won't  have 
such  a  standard  later  on." 

what's  TAMPCaPROOr?' 

But  at  the  same  time,  the  bureau  ques- 
tions whether  it  Is  possible  to  design  a  really 
tamperproof  odometer,  and  except  for  Gen- 
eral Motors,  the  auto  Industry  has  yet  to 
market  anything  resembling  one.  GM's  1969 
models  have  odometers  that  cannot  be  spun 
backward.  But  there  Is  no  way  for  the  used- 
car  buyer  to  detect  whether  the  mileage  read- 
ing has  been  spun  forward  beyond  99,999.9  to 
zero  and  then  to  some  youthfully  low  second- 
time-around  setting.  Also,  in  GM  cars  made 
after  January  1,  the  odometer  will  exhibit 
telltale  color  separation  between  the  num- 
bers if  It  has  been  picked.  But,  a  GM  spokes- 
man admits,  the  buyer  would  have  to  be  "a 
knowledgeable  Individual"  to  recognize  the 
evidence.  Despite  those  refinements,  the  new 
GM  odometer  cannot  therefore  be  described 
as  truly  tamperproof.  And  whatever  Its  posi- 
tive virtues,  the  GM  odometer  will  be  of  lit- 
tle use  to  the  buyer  of  a  used  Ford,  Ply- 
mouth, Ambassador,  Volkswagen,  etc.,  or,  for 
that  matter,  to  the  buyer  of  a  pre-1969  OM 
model. 

CU's  automotive  engineers  give  a  qualified 
Yes  to  the  question  of  whether  a  tamper- 
proof odometer  Is  feasible.  While  anything 
Yankee  know-how  can  put  together,  Yankee 
know-how  can  probably  take  apart,  our  en- 
gineers say  a  much  less  accessible  odometer 
unit,  one  sealed  In  plastic  perhaps,  is  cer- 
tainly possible.  But  for  the  unit  to  be  com- 
pletely tamperproof,  the  speedometer  cable 
would  have  to  be  sealed  in  two  places — where 
it  connects  vrlth  the  speedometer  head  and  at 
either  the  transmission  or  the  front  wheel 
connection,  depending  on  the  car.  (Some  car 
rental  companies  seal  odometers,  for  obvi- 
ous reasons,  and  a  spokesman  for  one  of  the 
biggest  says  sealing  Is  highly  effective.) 

What  about  repairs?  Would  it  be  possible 
t'j  fix  a  broken  but  tamperproof  odometer  or 
Install  a  new  one  without  breaking  the  seal? 
Probably  not,  but  mechanics  could  be  re- 
quired to  reseal  the  unit  and  verify  the  orig- 
inal mileage.  Enforcement  might  be  diffi- 
cult— but  no  more  impossible  than  any  other 
veights-and-measures  regulation.  If  It  Is  Im- 
portant to  protect  the  consumer  from  the 
butcher  who  cheats  a  few  cents  on  the  ham- 
burger, It's  at  least  as  Important  to  protect 
him  from  the  odometer  "artist"  who  chisels 
a  few  hundred  dollars  on  a  used  car. 

TITLE    LAWS 

Title  registration  laws  could  help,  too,  and 
41  states  already  have  them.  Not  only  are  they 
an  effective  weapon  against  auto  theft,  they 


also  assure  the  car  owner  a  clear  title  to  his 
automobile  by  requiring  that  the  chain  of 
ownership  be  established  to  the  satisfaction 
of  motor  vehicle  authorities.  (And  possibly 
the  mileage  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  con- 
sumer; see  box  above.)  Such  a  title  law  Is 
pending  In  Massachusetts,  but  the  Massachu- 
setts Consumers  Council  further  proposes 
that  the  Identity  of  the  former  owner  become 
a  part  of  the  certificate  of  title  the  state  gives 
the  new  owner.  But  even  If  the  measure 
sailed  through  the  Massachusetts  legislature, 
it  would  be  truly  effective  only  If  most  other 
states  passed  similar  laws. 

It  will  be  difficult  but  not  Impossible  to 
make  the  used-car  mile  more  nearly  approx- 
imate the  statute  mile.  For  example,  auto 
makers  could  develop  better  odometers;  the 
National  Highway  Safety  Bureau  could  re- 
quire them!  the  PTC  could  compare  notes 
with  Sen.  Byrd;  states  could  pass  uniform 
title  laws:  and,  above  all.  Congress  could  pass 
meaningful  antltamperlng  legislation. 

Meanwhile,  there  is  something  to  be 
learned  from  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Meade's  historic  venture:  Even  weak  laws  can 
be  enforced.  His  Great  Odometer  Raid  cer- 
tainly hasn't  stamped  out  odometer  tamper- 
ing, but  It  has  made  the  practice  a  good  deal 
rl&kler  In  Massachusetts. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  13,  1969] 

Maryland     Arr.vips:      Assembi.y     Laos     on 

Truth-in-Car-Mileage  Bills 

( By  Peter  A.  Jay) 

The  Maryland  General  Assembly  elected  In 
1966  has  never  been  shy  about  citing  Its 
own  accomplishments,  but  Its  self-admira- 
tion has  glowed  with  a  particular  warmth  in 
contemplation  of  Its  consumer  protection 
record. 

One  nationwide  consumer  complaint,  the 
turning-back  of  used-car  odometers  by  deal- 
ers, has  been  dropped  by  the  legislators  like 
a  red  hot  sparkplug.  New  attacks  on  the 
practice  appear  unlikely. 

In  Its  first  session,  Its  ire  kindled  by  tales 
of  buyers  defrauded,  the  1966-70  Asssembly 
created  a  special  Office  of  Consumer  Pro- 
tection under  the  Maryland  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 

Yet  when  the  division's  new  head,  Nor- 
man Polovoy,  sought  legislation  In  1968  that 
would  have  outlawed  odometer  tampering, 
the  Assembly  turned  chilly. 

Consumers  Union,  the  nonprofit  research 
organization  that  publishes  Consumer  Re- 
ports, estimates  that  used-car  prices  are  ar- 
tificially raised  by  as  much  as  91  billion  a 
year  nationally  by  altered  odometers. 

The  bill  that  would  have  outlawed  odom- 
eter tampering  and  a  measure  that  would 
have  required  that  the  actual  mileage  at 
the  time  of  sale  be  recorded  on  every  vehi- 
cle's title,  were  Introduced  in  the  1968  ses- 
sion by  Del.  Arthur  Dorman  (D- Prince 
George's). 

Although  the  bills  were  backed  by  Polovoy, 
they  came  under  massive  attack  from  the 
powerful  automobile  dealers'  lobby  and  were 
never  enacted.  No  one  could  be  found  to  re- 
Introduce  them  this  year,  Polovoy's  office 
says,  and  prospects  for  1970 — an  election 
year — look  dim  Indeed. 

Donnan  says  the  reason  be  gave  up  on  his 
bill  this  year  was  a  1968  Baltimore  County 
court  decision  that  held  that  If  the  buyer 
of  a  used  car  could  prove  that  the  odometer 
reading  was  altered,  he  had  grounds  for  a 
clvU  suit. 

"We  figured  that  took  care  of  the  prob- 
lem." Dorman  said.  "We  haven't  been  get- 
ting more  complaints  about  It."  If  legisla- 
tion Is  still  needed,  he  said,  "Polovoy  and 
his  people  have  been  lax"  If  pressing  harder 
for  it. 

John  S.  Ruth,  Polovoy's  chief  investigator, 
says  the  complaints  keep  coming  In.  Many 


of  them,  he  says,  come  from  people  who  buy 
"new"  cars  and  discover  the  vehicles  have 
been  used  as  demonstrators,  then  had  tbelr 
odometers  set  back. 

Although  he  Is  less  than  sanguine  about 
his  chances,  Ruth  hopes  he  can  find  a  leg- 
islator who  will  reintroduce  Dorman's  two 
bills  and  get  them  through  the  General  As- 
sembly next  year. 

According  to  a  Consumers  Union  survey, 
only  seven  states  have  any  sort  of  odometer 
legislation  on  the  books.  One  of  them,  Wis- 
consin, has  the  odd  requirement  that  all 
used  cars  have  their  odometers  reset  to  zero 
before  they  can  be  sold. 

In  states  where  anti-tamperlng  hills  are 
considered,  Consumers  Union  says,  dealers' 
groups  Invariably  offer  a  Wisconsin- type 
measure  as  a  more  palatable  alternative. 

It  happened  that  way  in  Maryland  In  1968. 
When,  for  a  time,  Dorman's  bill  appeared  to 
be  moving  along  In  the  House,  Del.  Robert 
Banning  (D-Prlnce  George's)  dumped  in  a 
"zero  miles"  measure.  Banning  is  a  Hyatts- 
vlUe  automobile  dealer. 

Odometers  could  be  left  imtouched  on 
certain  cars,  under  Bannlng's  unsuccessful 
bill,  if  the  last  private  owner  of  the  vehicle 
certified  In  writing  the  mileage  reading  was 
correct. 

"It  was  a  Joke,"  says  Ruth,  "If  the  dealer 
had  a  creampuS,  he  could  leave  the  mileage 
alone.  If  he  had  a  real  dog,  he  could  legally 
set  it  back  to  zero." 

Because  Maryland  Attorney  General  Francis 
B.  Burch,  Ruth's  and  Polovoy's  boss,  favors 
the  Wisconsin-type  of  measure,  It's  a  good 
bet  that  If  any  bill  Is  pushed  hard  at  the  1970 
General  Assembly  it  will  be  that  one. 

In  the  WEishington  area,  neither  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  nor  Virginia  has  a  law 
against  tampering  with  odometers.  Sen. 
Harry  F.  Byrd  Jr.  (D-Va.)  is  backing  a  bill  to 
attack  the  practice  at  the  Federal  level. 

Dealers'  groups  contend  the  practice  of 
setting  back  odometers  is  Justified  both 
morally  and  economically.  By  reconditioning 
used  cars  before  selling  them,  dealers  con- 
tend they  "put  more  miles  Into"  the  vehicles 
and  are  entitled  to  spin  a  few  miles  off  the 
odometer. 

The  practice  Is  easy  enough.  According  to  a 
flier  circulated  by  the  Speedy  Instrument 
Service  of  Waterville,  Conn.,  with  the  proper 
tools  and  Instruction  odometers  can  be  resetf 
"In  10  seconds  to  2  minutes." 

It's  a  well-established  art,  most  garage 
owners  agree,  and  one  not  likely  to  be  ended 
legislatively  in  the  next  few  years,  either  in 
Maryland  or  thei  Nation. 


ANTICIPATED  LEGISLATION  CALL- 
ING FOR  EXTENSION  OF  INCCa»4E 
TAX  SURCHARGE 

(Mr.  HENDERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  weeks  ahead,  the  House  will  be  asked 
to  vote  on  major  tax  legislation  which  it 
is  anticiiMited  will  call  for  an  extension 
of  the  income  tax  surcharge  in  some 
form,  and  also  repeal  of  the  7-percent 
investment  credit. 

Both  of  these  proposals  would  have  a 
major  impact  oh  the  economy.  Repeal 
of  the  investment, credit  is  strongly  op- 
posed by  businessmen  throughout  the 
coimtry,  including  my  own  State  of 
North  Carolina.  On  the  other  hand,  re- 
peal is  strongly  advocated  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  many  in  the  Congress. 
Much  of  the  opposition  to  repeal  comes 
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from  manufacturing  industry.  An  excel- 
lent case  for  retention  of  the  7-percent 
Investment  credit  was  made  in  the  state- 
ment filed  with  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  by  the  National  Association 
of  Bfonufacturers  on  May  23,   1969.   I 
include  this  statement  In  my  remarks  at 
this  point.  90  that  it  may  be  available  to 
all  Members  of  the  House : 
STATKKSirr  or  trx  Natxonai,  Association  or 
MAiror ALT u mmmm  ott  thx  Extension  or  trx 
iMOoacB  Tax  8tnicHA«Gs  and  Rzpxal  or  ths 
IitmmcxMT  Cbxcit  Sxtbmittko  to  thm  Com- 
%arTTx  on  Wats  and  Mxans  US.  Hoxm  or 
BxrvxaxMTATivss.  Mat  23,  lOtiS 
Tb«  National  Aaaodatlon  of  Manufacturers 
has   be«n   for  some   time   deeply   concerned 
with  the  drift  and  deterioration  In  fiscal  af- 
fairs.  In  July  of   1967   the  Association  en- 
dorsed Imposition  of  a  tax  surcharge,  pro- 
vided It  was  clearly  labeled  eu  "temporary," 
and  provided  that  It  was  accompanied  by  a 
definitive  program  to  limit  the  future  course 
and  direction  of  government  spending.  Fur- 
thermore, the  NAM  believed  that,  while  the 
emergency  lasted  do  fundamental  chang^es  In 
the  tak  structure  should  be  made. 
~  The'NXM  was  thus  among  the  first  of  busi- 
ness organizations  to   back   this  unpopular 
course  and   It  was  the  first   of   the  public 
witnesses    to    testify   in   this    regard    before 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

As  recently  as  March  of  this  year,  the  NAM 
was  prepsired  to  endorse  a  continuation  of 
the  surcharge  for  an  additional  year,  pro- 
vided It  was  accompanied  by  effective  spend- 
ing limitations  as  In  the  1968  legislation. 
It  believed,  however,  that  this  should  be  Its 
only  extension.  The  government  would  then 
have  had  more  than  two  years  to  put  its 
fiscal  house  in  order,  and  the  growth  In  ab- 
solute revenues  together  with  tight  expendi- 
ture controls  should  have  sufficed  to  permit 
the  siircharge  to  expire. 

The  Association  has  been  forced  to  reap- 
praise its  position  In  the  light  of  more  re- 
cent developments.  The  proposal  for  repeal 
of  the  Investment  credit  Injects  a  new  and 
unexepected  element  Into  this  already  com- 
plicated fiscal  situation. 

We  are  opposed  to  such  repeal.  In  what 
follows  we  will  set  forth,  first  oxir  general 
views  on  current  fiscal  action  and,  then,  our 
detailed  reasons  for  opposing  repeal  of  the 
credit. 

THE  nSCAI.  1S70  BITDCXT  SITUATION 

The  occasion  for  these  hearings  Is  concern 
over  the  prospective  budgetary  situation  In 
the  fiscal  year  1970,  which  will  begin  only  a 
few  weeks  from  now.  The  Administration's 
spending  plans  for  that  year  would  toUl 
tl93.9  billion.  If  the  Congress  takes  no  tax 
action  receipts  would  total  an  estimated 
•188.9  bUllon. 

The  Administration  contends  that  the  re- 
sulting S4.0  billion  deficit  would  be  entirely 
inappropriate  during  this  period  of  Infiatlon. 
The  NAM  agrees  with  that  conclusion. 

The  Association  does  not  believe,  however, 
that  the  nation  is  ready  or  willing  to  accept 
a  piermanently  higher  level  of  taxation  as  a 
means  of  supporting  a  permanently  higher 
level  of  government  expenditures.  The  wlde- 
^read  unpopularity  of  the  present  10%  sur- 
charge Is  convincing  evidence  of  this. 

Therefore,  the  ultimate  solution  must  be 
sought,  not  In  tax  action,  but  In  the  control 
of  spending.  Whatever  tax  action  Congress 
takes  to  meet  the  Immediate  problems  of 
fiscal  1970  should  be  transitional  In  nature  as 
we  work  toward  that  ultimate  solution. 

The  more  Immediate  concern  la  with  the 
short  run — the  fiscal  year  1970.  But  even 
here  the  only  really  satisfactory  solution  lies 
In  further  curtailment  of  spending.  The  NAM 
believes  that,  given  sufficient  determination. 


total  outlays  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  can 
be  reduced  well  below  the  proposed  total  of 
•  193i>  billion.  Such  efforts  may  be  painful 
but  the  American  people  will  find  the  al- 
ternative of  additional  taxes  even  more 
painful. 

The  problem  of  reducing  outlays  In  fiscal 
1070  must  be  left  to  the  wisdom  of  Congress 
and  the  Administration.  Should  the  Con- 
grew,  when  the  best  possible  effort  has  been 
made,  still  find  that  a  deficit  Is  In  prospect 
m  fiscal  1970,  the  NAM  will  support  emer- 
gency and  temporary  tax  action  to  close  the 
gap- 
It  should,  however,  be  strictly  emergency 
and  temporary  tax  action,  and  Involve  no 
permanent  Increases  in  anyone's  tax  burden. 
This  Is  one  of  our  reasons  for  opposing  the 
repeal  of  the  Investment  tax  credit. 

The  simplest  and  best  form  of  tax  action 
to  meet  this  kind  of  emergency  is  an  across- 
the-board  tax  siurcharge  such  as  was  enacted 
a  year  ago.  The  Association  will  support  a 
one-year  extension  of  the  surcharge.  If  It 
proves  necessary  after  a  maximum  effort  at 
government  economy  has  been  made,  pro- 
vided It  Is  not  coupled  with  repeal  of  the 
Investment  credit. 

The  investment  tax  credit  should  be  con- 
tinued In  Its  present  form.  Aside  from  the 
credit's  usefulness  as  an  economic  device, 
which  may  be  more  apparent  In  the  near 
future  than  In  the  Immediate  present,  Its 
repeal  would  involve  an  unjustifiable  trans- 
fer of  additional  burdens  to  business  tax- 
payers. Repeal  of  the  credit.  In  Its  overall 
effect  on  tax  burdens.  Is  roughly  equivalent 
to  an  additional  7%  surcharge  on  corporate 
Income  taxes.  If  someone  proposed  an  In- 
crease in  corporate  taxes  In  Just  that  form, 
we  doubt  that  the  Congress  would  give  It 
serious  consideration. 

This  would  be  a  permanent  addition  to 
the  tax  liability  of  business  enterprises.  It 
Is  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  a  reduction,  for 
six  months.  In  the  rata  of  the  existing  sur- 
charge from  10%  to  S%. 

Repeal  of  the  Investment  credit  contributes 
only  $15  billion  toward  the  solution  of  the 
transitional  budgetary  problem  In  fiscal  1970. 
It  would  Impose  an  additional  annual  burden 
of  twice  that  amount  on  business  taxpayers 
for  the  indefinite  future.  The  bargain  does 
not  look  like  a  good  one,  either  for  business 
or  for  the  nation. 

The  NAM  cannot  support  an  extension  of 
the  surcharge  which  Is  coupled  with  a  repeal 
of  the  Investment  credit.  The  combination 
would  be  an  indefensible  tax  penalty  on  the 
enterprises  which  provide  the  bulk  of  the 
Jobs  and  the  output  of  our  economy. 

I.ECISI.ATIVK    HISTORT    Or    THE    INVXSTICXNT 

caxorr 

Throughout  lu  brief  history,  there  has 
been  a  tendency  in  some  qxiarters  to  con- 
sider the  7%  investment  credit  as  a  "subsidy" 
to  btislness — In  the  sense  that  business  was 
receiving  a  special  privilege  not  avaUable  to 
others.  Anticipation  of  this  attitude  was  one 
of  the  re«Mona  that  business  did  not  whole- 
heartedly endorse  the  credit  in  the  first  place. 
Many  organizations,  including  the  NAM, 
would  have  preferred  a  lower  corporate  in- 
come tax  rate  to  stimulate  capital  formation 
and  long-term  growth.  However,  indtistry 
was  assured  that  the  credit  was  to  be  a  per- 
manent feature  of  depreciation  reform  to 
help  counter  inflation  of  equipment  costs 
and  to  help  equate  our  system  with  liberal 
depreciation  practices  overseas. 

Former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Douglas 
Dillon   said   In   early    1962: 

"I  consider  our  program  of  depredation 
reform — including  the  investment  credit — a 
central  part  of  our  economic  policy  .  .  .  The 
achievement  of  this  objective  .  .  .  requires 
both  the  investment  tax  credit  and  the  fast- 
er write-offs  that  would  be  permitted  under 
depreciation  policies,  which,  in  broader  rec- 


ognition of  the  increasing  Importance  at  ob- 
solescence in  the  postwar  world,  would  per- 
mit American  firms  to  assume  shorter  tax 
lives  for  depreciable  property." 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1964 — one  of  the  most 
important  single  domestic  economic  measures 
of  the  last  twenty  year* — reduced  individual 
income  tax  rates  by  an  average  approxi- 
mating 20%,  about  two-thirds  of  the  reduc- 
tion becoming  effective  in  1964  with  the  re- 
mainder In  1966.  Corporation  rates,  however, 
were  not  reduced  20% — they  were  reduced 
lew  than  8%,  specifically  from  62%  to  60% 
for  the  year  1964  and  to  48%  for  1968  and 
subsequent  years. 

The  Committee  Reports  accompanying  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1964  explained  the  dlspro- 
p>ortionate  rate  reductions  as  between  In- 
dividuals and  corporations,  pointing  out  that 
in  1962,  corporations  had  been  the  principal 
"beneficarles"  of  the  Investment  tax  credit 
enacted  as  part  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1962 
and  that  depreciation  reform,  initiated  In 
that  year  as  an  administrative  measure,  had 
also  largely  benefited  corporations. 

The  House  Committee  Report  No.  749.  Sep- 
tember 13,  1963,  p.  27,  stated: 

"This  tax  cut  for  corporations,  when  fully 
effective,  will  amount  to  t2.2  billion  a  year. 
It  should,  of  course,  be  viewed  In  connection 
with  the  reduction  provided  by  Congress  last 
year  In  the  form  of  an  Investment  credit  and 
the  reform  provided  last  year  in  the  deprecia- 
tion guidelines.  These  taken,  together,  pro- 
vide corporations  with  a  tax  reduction  of 
approximately  S4>/3  billion." 

And  the  Senate  Committee  Report  No.  830, 
January  18,  1964,  p.  8,  stated: 

"This  bill  provides  a  balanced  reduction 
between  Individuals  and  business  firms.  Id 
this  respect,  the  bill  is  much  the  same  as  thr 
bill  that  came  from  the  House.  When  fully 
effective,  the  bill  will  reduce  individual  in- 
come taxes  by  $9.2  billion  and  vrlll  reduce 
corporate  taxes  by  about  $2.4  billion.  These 
figures  must  be  evaluated  along  with  the 
effective  tax  reduction  of  1962  through  the 
Investment  credit  and  depreciation  reform, 
the  largest  share  of  which  went  to  corpora- 
tions. Taking  the  1962  and  1964  programs  to- 
gether, the  shafe  of  the  reduction  going  to 
Individuals  Is  about  two-thirds  and  to  corpo- 
rations about  one-third,  which  is  approxi- 
mately the  present  relative  shares  of  Individ- 
uals and  corporations  in  Income  tax  Ua- 
blUUes." 

If  a  rate  reduction  proportionate  to  that 
In  Individual  rates  has  been  applied  to  the 
then  existing  corporate  rate  of  52%,  reducing 
It  to  42%,  Industry  undoubtedly  would  have 
preferred  this  over  the  7%  investment  credit. 
Such  was  not  the  case.  Instead,  the  pack- 
age of  depreciation  reform  and  a  much  les- 
ser tax  reduction  for  corporations  was  adopt- 
ed. Thus  the  Investment  credit  could  hardly 
be  considered  an  extra  bonus  to  Industry 
when  It  was  clearly  a  part  of  a  package  de- 
signed to  arrive  at  a  fair  distribution  of  tax 
reduction  between  Individuals  and  corpo- 
rations. In  Its  attempt  to  link  reduction  of 
the  surcharge  to  repeal  of  the  Investment 
credit,  tlM  Administration,  has  neglected  to 
bring  out  these  facts — facts  which  seriously 
challenge  the  grounds  for  offering  general 
tax  relief  by  eliminating  the  Investment 
credit. 

In  point  of  fact,  even  the  old  52%  corpo- 
rate rate  was  supposed  to  be  "temporary."  It 
had  been  Increased  from  47%  to  62%  in  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1951  as  part  of  the  fiscal 
measures  adopted  at  that  time  In  connection 
with  financing  the  Korean  War  effort.  It  was 
scheduled  to  revert  to  47%  In  1954  but,  al- 
though Individual  rates  were  reduced  at  that 
time,  a  series  of  Tax  Rate  Extension  Acts  an- 
nually continued  the  corporate  rate  at  52% 
through  1963. 

The  depreciation  reform  Instituted  in  1962 
by  administrative  action  was  long  overdue. 
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For  almost  twenty  years  prior  thereto.  In- 
dustry had  been  obliged  to  assign  unreallst- 
Ically  long  lives  to  depreciable  property. 
However,  depreciation  allowances  for  tax  pur- 
poses are  not  the  equivalent  of  rate  reduc- 
tions. The  taxpayer  is  entitled  to  deduct  his 
depreciation  basis  only  once  and,  therefore, 
more  liberal  allowances  in  the  earlier  years 
must  be  considered  a  factor  affecting  the 
timing  of  cash-fiow  rather  than  a  true  tax 
reduction. 

Moreover,  the  Immediate  cash-flow  im- 
provement that  resulted  from  the  1962 
changes  in  depreciation  policy  was  signifi- 
cantly offset  by  the  provisions  In  the  1964 
and  1966  Acts  that  accelerated  corporate  pay- 
ments for  estimated  tax.  In  fact,  the  nomi- 
nal reduction  In  corporate  tax  rates  between 
1964  and  1968  was  effectively  wiped  out  by 
the  acceleration  in  payments. 

It  Is  now  proposed  to  repeal  the  7%  in- 
vestment tax  credit  permanently  (as  dis- 
tinguished from  its  suspension  and  subse- 
quent reinstatement  In  1966-1967)  and  this 
is  offered  as  a  form  of  offset  to  a  proposal 
to  reduce  the  surcharge  rate  from  10%  to 
5%  effective  next  January  1st.  The  two  are 
quite  dissimilar. 

The  entire  history  of  the  investment  tax 
credit  supports  the  concept  that  it  was  In- 
tended as  and  should  be  a  permanent  part  of 
the  tax  system.  The  surcharge,  of  course,  was 
always  proposed  and  Intended  as  a  temporary 
measure  to  tide  the  nation  through  a  period 
of  fiscal  stress,  and  taxpayers  were  led  to  ex- 
pect its  termination  after  a  relatively  short 
time  period.  Thus,  if  the  two  Items  are 
viewed  as  partial  offsets,  the  values  are 
greatly  one-sided.  A  reduction  of  a  temporary 
tax,  scheduled  to  expire  shortly  in  any  event, 
cannot  be  equated  with  the  removal  of  a 
permanent  Incentive  in  the  tax  system. 

ECONOMICS     or     THE     INVESTMENT     CREDIT 

Repeal  of  the  7%  Investment  credit  has 
been  proposed  on  the  grounds  that:  one, 
such  action  is  necessary  to  combat  Infiatlon; 
and  two,  national  priorities  require  the  free- 
ing of  federal  funds  Involved  for  other  and 
presumably  mofe  pressing  needs.  We  find 
both  of  these  arguments  unconvincing.  But 
because  they  figure  prominently  In  both  the 
public  discussion  of,  and  legislative  con- 
sideration of,  the  fate  of  the  credit,  we  will 
treat  them  In  detail. 

OTTSINESS  INVESTMENT  AND  INTLATION 

The  Administration,  apparently,  does  have 
some  doubts  on  this  point.  In  fact,  members 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  publicly 
have  stated  that  the  package  of  surcharge 
reduction  and  Investment  credit  repeal 
would  not  have  a  significant  Impact  on  ag- 
gregate demand  or  inflationary  trends  In  the 
economy.  Nevertheless,  much  of  the  con- 
sideration In  Congress,  as  evidenced  by  the 
majority  report  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, has  centered  on  the  alleged  Infla- 
tionary Impact  of  the  Investment  credit. 
According  to  that  report.  "First  priority  In 
tax  reform  should  be  given  to  repeal  of  the 
7%  Investment  tax  credit  as  a  slgnlflcant 
step  toward  reducing  Inflation." 

The  NAM  will  concede  to  no  one  a  greater 
concern  over  the  problems  of  Inflation  today. 
We  consistently  have  supported  sound  public 
policies  to  moderate  inflationary  trends  in 
the  economy.  Including  the  10%  surcharge  on 
corporate  and  Individual  Income  taxes  en- 
acted last  year.  A  significant  part  of  our  pro- 
gram activities  have  been  designed  specifi- 
cally to  alert  the  public  to  the  dangers  of 
Infiatlon  and  Inflationary   psychology. 

We  fully  recognize  that,  in  the  circum- 
stances of  1969,  with  the  labor  supply 
stretched  to  Its  tightest  point  in  eighteen 
years  and  the  economy  still  reeling  from  the 
effects  of  past  excesses  of  monetary  and  fis- 
cal policies,  any  increase  In  spending,  wheth- 


er from  the  business,  consumer,  or  govern- 
ment sectors.  Is  to  some  extent  "inflation- 
ary." We  simply  do  not  have  the  slack  In  our 
resources  to  take  up  additional  demand  pres- 
sures without  some  overheating. 

Does  this  Justify  removing  a  part  of  the 
basic  tax  structure  designed  to  make  the 
economy  more  productive  and  competitive? 
We  think  not.  strictly  from  the  point  of  view 
of  controlling  inflation,  repeal  of  the  credit 
could  be  self-defeating  in  the  short  run  and 
have  very  dangerous  consequences  for  the 
long  run. 

There  Is  substantial  agreement  that  chang- 
ing the  basic  tax  structure  makes  for  poor 
stabilization  policy.  As  recently  as  last 
March,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Kennedy 
publicly  stated:  "We  have  no  plans  for  tin- 
kering with  the  Investment  tax  credit.  Con- 
gress Intended  the  credit  to  be  part  of  the 
regular  tax  system  and  not  a  device  for  stim- 
ulating or  slowing  the  economy."  The  ex- 
perience with  the  1966-1967  suspension  of 
the  credit  clearly  demonstrated  the  wisdom 
of  this  approach. 

Now  the  call  Is  for  repeal  not  suspension. 
In  the  minds  of  at  least  some  of  the  advo- 
cates of  repeal,  the  objective  Is  countering 
the  present  Inflation.  To  the  extent  that  this 
Is  the  objective,  we  would  be  repealing  the 
credit  In  response  to  the  same  sort  of  eco- 
nomic signals  that  were  given  off  at  the  time 
of  the  suspension  In  1966 — signals  which 
later  proved  to  have  been  misleading. 

It  Is  true  that  the  Administration,  In  pro- 
posing repeal,  maintains  that  It  Is  guided 
by  long-term  considerations  of  national  pri- 
orities, rather  than  the  need  for  current  anti- 
inflationary  action.  It  Is  unlikely,  however, 
that  the  Administration  would  have  pro- 
posed repeal  at  this  time  if  surveys  of  capi- 
tal spending  Intentions  had  Indicated  a  de- 
cline, rather  than  a  14%  rise,  in  plant  and 
equipment  spending  during  this  year.  Thus 
realistically  the  case  for  repeal  of  the  credit 
Is  based  on  the  projection  of  a  continuing 
rise  In  capital  spending. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  14%  "estimated" 
increase  In  capital  spending  could  not  be 
realized  this  year  whether  or  not  the  invest- 
ment credit  Is  retained.  The  condition  of  the 
credit  markets  has  deteriorated  to  the  extent 
that  many  investment  projects  may  have  to 
be  postponed  or  cancelled.  As  Economl^st 
WUUam  Peterson  of  U.S.  Steel  put  It,  "Statis- 
tical estimates  of  short-term  economic  ac- 
tivity are  grossly  insufficient  groimds  for 
major  long-term  changes  in  tax  policy." 

It  Is  reasonable  to  assume  that  projects 
on  which  there  are  firm  commitments,  at 
this  time,  would  go  forward  regardless  of 
the  availability  or  non-avallablllty  of  the 
credit.  But  there  is  also  the  problem  of  lags 
between  Investment  decisions  and  the  full 
Impact  of  those  decisions  on  production  and 
employment.  As  Senator  Proxmlre  (D-Wls.) 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, pointed  out  recently: 

"...  there  is  a  technical  lag  of  at  least 
12  months  on  the  average  between  the  time 
the  investment  decision  is  made  and  the 
plant  or  equipment  Is  In  the  full  flood  of 
being  produced.  This  lag  was  well  docu- 
mented by  the  Treasury  in  1966  when  sus- 
pension of  the  investment  credit  was  being 
considered.  Because  of  this  lag.  repeal  of  the 
Investment  credit  this  spring  would  not  seri- 
ously affect  investment  until  the  spring  of 
1970." 

Who  is  to  say  that  a  disincentive  to  in- 
vestment would  be  appropriate  a  year  from 
now  even  if  It  Is  conceded  that  the  pace 
of  capital  spending  should  diminish  at  this 
particular  time?  Already  there  are  reports 
that  the  Administration  may  feel  it  neces- 
sary in  six  months'  time  to  offer  some  sub- 
stitute Incentive,  perhaps  In  the  form  of  a 
liberalized     depreciation     allowance.     This 


clearly  suggests  that  what  is  being  labeled 
as  repeal  could  in  effect  be  another  suspen- 
sion, entailing  all  the  dislocations  with 
which  we  are  so  familiar. 

Looking  at  the  longer  term,  it  cannot  be 
over-emphasized  that  new  Investment  in 
capital  equipment  Is  necessary  not  only  to 
expand  capacity,  but  to  modernize  It,  and, 
therefore,  to  ease  pressures  on  costs  and 
prices.  In  fact,  of  course,  the  ultimate  antl- 
Inflatlonary  weapon  of  the  U.S.  economy  is 
Its  productivity,  which  must  be  maintained 
and  enhanced  to  counter  the  now  deeply 
embedded  elements  of  inflation  in  our  eco- 
nomic structure.  More  efficient  plant  and 
equipment  and  a  more  productive  economy 
are  particularly  crucial  in  view  of  the  full 
or  near-full  employment  conditions  that  we  , 
have  had  since  the  mid- 1960 's  with  all  their  ^ 
implications  for  labor  costs.  / 

The  airline  industry  affords  a  clear  illus- 
tration of  the  counter-inflationary  effects 
of  capital  outlays,  as  stimulated  by  the  in- 
vestment credit.  According  to  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  figures,  that  industry  has 
experienced  the  greatest  reduction  in  Its  tax 
burden  due  to  the  Investment  credit.  It  is 
Interesting  to  note  that  since  the  Inception  ' 
of  the  investment  credit  In  1962,  capital  ex- 
penditures of  major  U.S.  airlines  have  more 
than  quadrupled  while  the  average  fare  per 
passenger  mile  has  actually  declined. 

For  manufacturing  as  a  whole,  prices  of 
both  durable  and  non-durable  goods,  par- 
ticularly the  latter,  have  lagged  well  behind 
the  rise  in  over-all  consumer  prices  over  this 
same  period,  and,  iii^act,  the  prices  of  manu- 
factured goods  have  risen  only  about  a  third 
as  much  as  hourly  wage  rates  over  the  same 
period.  This  could  not  have  been  the  case 
without  the  substantial  Investments  In  new 
equipment  since  1962. 

Over  an  even  relatively  short  span  of  years, 
capital  spending  for  more  efficient  productive 
faciltlies  Is  a  deflationary  rather  than  an  In- 
flationary force. 

THE    MATTER   OF  PRIORITIES 

Repeal  of  the  credit  has  been  urged  on  the 
grounds  that  attention  must  be  given  to 
other  "priorities."  Yet  all  economic  objectives 
depend  on  the  reoZ  growth,  productivity  and 
competitive  strength  of  the  economy.  The 
rate  of  business  fixed  Investment  has  been 
relatively  high  since  1962  and,  concurrently, 
the  performance  of  the  economy  in  terms  of 
real  growth  has  been  relatively  good.  Most 
observers  assign  to  the  investment  credit  a 
slgnlflcant,  although  not  entirely  measurable, 
role  In  this  expansion.  In  short,  the  credit 
has  worked  toward  fulfllling  one  of  its  im- 
portant objectives — to  raise  productivity. 

An  allied  objective  was  to  make  the  econ- 
omy more  competitive  internationally  and  we 
have  seen  progress  towards  this  In  some  areas. 
However,  because  of  a  number  of  factors,  in- 
cluding the  acceleration  of  inflation  ever  the 
last  two  years,  our  over-all  bal£ince-of-trade 
position  has  deteriorated  drastically.  //  erer 
there  wa3  a  clear  and  present  need  for 
measures  which  improve  our  competitive 
stance  abroad,  it  is  right  now.  This  must  be 
a  prime  priority  for  economic  policy.  While 
the  Administration  proposes  to  remove  the 
7%  Investment  credit,  foreign  competitors 
will  continue  to  utilize  considerably  more 
liberal  Investment  Incentives  and.  of  course, 
enjoy  considerably  lower  hourly  employment 
costs. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  view  the  Investment 
credit  as  a  substitute  for  other  priorities. 
If  such  a  priority  Is  the  war  on  poverty, 
consider  that,  in  the  view  of  the  President's 
own  advisor  on  domestic  affairs.  Dr.  Arthur 
Burns,  the  real  growth  of  the  economy  has 
done  more  for  employing  and  raising  the 
living  standards  of  the  American'  poor  than 
all  the  government  poverty  programs  put 
together.  If  such  a  priority  Is  conservation. 
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of  our  environment,  consider  the  huge  In- 
vestment being  made  In  pollution  control 
facilities  spurred  in  part  by  the  Investment 
credit  New  industrial  plants  have  such  fa- 
cilities designed  Into  them  at  the  drawing 
board  stage  and  as  older  capacity  Industrial 
plant  Is  retired  and  replaced  by  modem 
m&nufacturlng  facilities,  significant  progress 
Is  being  made  by  Industry  towards  pollution 
control. 

As  the  Investment  credit  has  performed 
valuable  functions  in  promoting  stable  eco- 
nomic growth,  employment,  our  Interna- 
tional trade,  and  other  objectives,  the  ra- 
tionale for  Its  repeal  remains  a  mystery. 
Certainly.  It  should  not  be  disposed  of  Ugthly. 

The  7%  Investment  credit  Is  essentially  a 
reduction  of  the  adverse  effect  of  the  cor- 
porate Income  tax  on  capital  formation.  With 
the  credit  remaining  there  would  still  be 
great  need  to  assure  more  adequate  capital 
supply  In  the  1970's.  Without  It  this  need 
would  be  magnified. 

Anyone  who  has  even  casual  knowledge  of 
Interest  rate  trends  today  can  appreciate  the 
fact  of  the  worsening  capital  shortage  In 
this  country  and.  Indeed,  world-wide.  If  the 
private. sector  Is  to  continue  to  provide  the 
means,  -for  economic  advancement,  not  to 
mention  the  additional  roles  It  has  assumed 
In  attacking  various  social  problems,  it  must 
have  the  capital  reiources  to  do  the  job  and 
a  more  favorable  public  policy  totoards  these 
resources.  Repeal  of  the  Investment  credit 
would  be  a  step   backwards. 


SHUT  OFF  FEDERAL  TAXPAYERS' 
FUNDS  TO  ANY  INSTITUTION  OP 
HIGHER  LEARNING  WHICH  FAILS 
TO  TAKE  IMMEDIATE  ACTION 
AGAINST  STUDENT  RIOTERS  AND 
ANARCHISTS 

(Mr.  CHAPPELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yes- 
terday Introduced  a  bill  which  I  must 
confess  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  pain  to 
Introduce. 

This  bill  seeks  to  shut  off  Federal  tax- 
payers' funds  to  any  institution  of  higher 
learning  which  fails  to  take  immediate 
action  against  student  rioters  and 
anarchists. 

I  say  this  bill  pains  me.  It  does  for  this 
reason.  The  time  has  come.  I  am  sad  to 
say,  when  some  college  administrators 
seem  almost  totally  unwilling  to  take  the 
kind  of  effective  action  which  would 
bring  an  end  to  this  kind  of  activity  on 
the  college  campus. 

Therefore,  much  as  it  concerns  me.  It 
seems  apparent  the  only  alternative  for 
this  body  to  take  is  to  cease  the  flow  of 
Federal  taxpayers'  money  to  those  insti- 
tutions where,  either  by  inaction,  or,  in 
some  cases,  by  actual  participation,  the 
college  officials  in  a  sense  condone  the 
type  of  terrorist  activity  which  in  the 
current  academic  year  has  hit  more  than 
200  of  our  college  campuses  in  almost 
every  State  in  the  Union  and  certainly  in 
my  own  State  of  Florida.  In  1967-68, 
there  was  a  total  of  38.911  participants 
in  demonstrations  on  college  campuses.  A 
total  of  417  arrests  resulted. 

Property  damage  has  run  to  $2.2  mil- 
lion and  in  this  academic  year  the  loss  In 
academic  pursuits  caused  by  this  activity 
may  never  be  measured  accurately. 


In  this  recent  statement  concerning 
campus  disorders,  President  Nixon  said, 
and  I  quote : 

When  we  reach  the  point  where  students, 
In  the  name  of  dissent  and  In  the  name  of 
change  terrorize  other  students  and  faculty 
members,  when  they  rifle  files,  when  they  en- 
gBge  In  violence,  when  they  carry  guns  and 
knives  In  the  classrooms,  then  I  say  it  Is 
time  fcr  faculties,  bciiards  of  trustees  and 
school  administrators  to  have  the  backbone 
to  stand  up  against  this  kind  of  situation. 

With  this.  I  agree.  And  there  is  some- 
thing which  this  body  can  do  to  bolster 
the  backbone  of  a  few  administrators! 
Shut  off  Federal  taxpayers'  money  to 
them. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  while 
these  students  roam  a  few  campuses  ir- 
respective of  law  and  regulation,  while 
they  advocate  the  overthrow  of  this  Na- 
tion and  its  institutions,  that  the  tax- 
payers of  the  coimtry  help  pay  the  bill. 

It  is  time  for  an  end  to  anarchy  by 
acquiescence.  It  is  time  this  House  of  the 
Congress  took  stock  of  the  status  of  this 
Nation's  colleges.  Lip  service  is  not  the 
answer.  Federal  control  of  education  is 
not  the  answer. 

The  answer  is  strict  enforcement  of 
laws  and  regulations  by  those  college 
administrators  who  are  on  the  scene.  If 
they  choose  not  to  enforce  the  laws,  then 
they  must  face  their  own  consciences  and 
the  legislative  bodies  of  their  respective 
States  In  addition  to  the  alumni  leaders 
of  their  institutions. 

But  at  the  same  time,  I  do  not  believe 
this  Congress  can  allow  the  further  ex- 
penditure of  public  monies  to  foster  the 
overthrow  of  the  system  which  built  the 
college. 

I  therefore  ask  support  of  this  bill  or 
a  similar  bill  as  an  expression  on  the  part 
of  this  Congress  that  anarchy  in  the 
name  of  freedom,  and  destruction  in  the 
guise  of  construction,  will  not  be  flhanced 
or  tolerated  by  the  taxpayers  of  this 
Nation.        

WATZR  BANK  ACT 

<Mr.  KLEPPE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
Senators  Milton  R.  YotrNC  and  Qt«ntin 
N.  BuRDicK  of  North  Dakota  and  my  col- 
league from  North  Dakota,  Congressman 
Marx  Andrews,  and  myself  have  Joined 
in  the  sponsorship  and  introduction  of 
legislation  to  provide  a  Water  Bank 
Act.  This  bill  is  the  product  of  the  joint 
efforts  of  the  North  Dakota  Farmers 
Union.  North  Dakota  Farm  Bureau, 
North  Dakota  Stockmen's  Association, 
North  Dakota  Wildlife  Federation.  North 
Dakota  Water  Users,  The  Garrison  Diver- 
sion Conservancy  District,  North  Dakota 
Durtim  Growers  Association,  and  the 
North  Dakota  Association  of  Soil  Con- 
servation Districts. 

They  realize  steps  must  be  taken  now 
to  resolve  differences  between  farm  and 
wildlife  interests  over  the  constant  and 
increasing  drainage  of  wetlands.  On  the 
one  hand  we  see  farmers  experiencing  a 
constant  or  decreasing  return  for  his 


efforts  while  his  taxes  and  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  living  increase.  He  must,  out 
of  necessity,  attempt  to  produce  more 
with  his  resources  and  this  often  means 
he  must  make  better  use  of  his  land. 
Thus,  we  see  a  constant  and  Increasing 
effort  to  drain  the  wetlands  of  this  Na- 
tion. In  North  Dakota  alone,  almost  45.- 
000  acres  of  wetlands  are  drained  each 
year,  and  its  effectiveness  is  seen  each 
year  in  the  form  of  increased  agricultural 
production. 

On  the  other  hand.  North  Dakota  is 
producing  annually  another  very  impor- 
tant resource,  wildlife.  Wetlands  across 
North  Dakota  and  many  other  States 
serve  as  nesting  areas  for  many  species 
of  migratory  waterfowl.  The  future  of 
these  species  Is  now  in  Jeopardy  because 
the  economic  necessities  of  man  dictate 
the  drainage  of  these  nesting  areas.  The 
farmer  and  rancher,  more  than  anyone 
else,  realizes  this  tragedy  since  he  sees  it 
happen  first  hand  and  has  taken  the 
financial  burden  of  preserving  this  re- 
source by  not  draining  his  wetlands.  But. 
as  the  economic  squeeze  continues,  he 
must  relent. 

Thus,  we  propose  this  water  bank  leg- 
islation to  place  the  responsibility  na- 
tionally for  the  preservation  of  our  wet- 
lands by  providing  the  farmer  with  an 
economic  alternative  to  drainage.  Under 
the  legislation,  landowners  could  enter 
into  contracts  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  limit  the  use  of  wetlands  and  to 
leave  them  in  their  present  condition. 

Under  a  10-year  contract,  the  land- 
owner would  designate  wetland  tu'eas  on 
his  farm  which  would  not  be  drained  or 
otherwise  altered  so  as  to  affect  their 
value  as  wetlands.  In  return,  the  land- 
owner would  receive  payments  based  on 
the  productive  value  of  the  land. 

The  farmer  would  have  use  and  non- 
use  options.  Under  the  former,  he  would 
continue  to  utilize  the  land  for  farm 
operations,  although  he  would  agree  to 
refrain  from  any  drainage  or  fllling  oper- 
ations on  the  acreage. 

Under  the  nonuse  option,  no  farm 
operations  would  be  undertaken  on  the 
land. 

The  program  and  payments  under  it 
would  be  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  Agriculture  Stabi- 
lization and  Conservation  Service. 

When  looking  at  this  legislation.  I 
think  it  is  important  to  note  the  una- 
nimity of  opinion  of  the  organizations  in- 
volved. Whenever  that  takes  place  I  am 
convinced  of  the  merit  of  the  proposed 
legislation. 


GREATER     MILITARY     RESTRAINT 
MUST  BE  SHOWN  IN  VIETNAM 

I  Mr.  TIERNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
us  in  the  Congress  have  become  increas- 
ingly concerned  with  the  continuing 
level  of  violence  in  South  Vietnam.  The 
death  toll  within  the  last  few  weeks  has 
risen  appreciably. 

Much  has  been  said  by  the  adminis- 
tration concerning  the  fact  that  we  can- 
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not  reduce  our  combat  deaths  in  Viet- 
nam by  showing  greater  military  re- 
straint. I  feel  that  we  can. 

This  week  Americans  will  celebrate 
Memorial  Day.  For  35,000  American 
families  Memorial  Day  has  special 
meaning,  for  their  sons  have  died  in  a 
conflict  whose  aims  are  questionable, 
whose  toll  is  senseless.  In  1  week  alone — 
May  11  to  the  18th — 430  Americans  lost 
their  lives.  They  died  while  people  talked 
in  Paris,  while  people  talked  in  the  Pen- 
tagon, and  while  people  talked  in  the 
Congress.  They  died  less  than  2  weeks 
after  President  Nixon  announced  that 
we  are  not  fighting  in  Vietnam  for  a 
military  victory,  for  military  bases,  for 
any  military  ties  with  Vietnam  in  the 
future,  or  even  for  a  democratic  form  of 
government  in  South  Vietnam.  They 
died  1  week  before  the  President  an- 
nounced his  intentions  to  meet  with 
South  Vietnamese  President  Thieu  at 
Midway.  They  died  in  time  to  be  hon- 
ored this  year  on  Memorial  Day.  How 
many  more  will  be  honored  next  year? 

I  sincerely  believe  that  President  Nixon 
wants  only  to  end  our  Involvement  in 
this  tragic  chapter  in  American  history. 
I  also  believe  that  while  we  are  negotiat- 
ing an  end  to  our  Involvement  not  one 
American  life  should  be  needlessly  sacri- 
ficed. In  order  to  assure  this.  I  urge  Pres- 
ident Nixon  to  immediately  rescind  the 
orders  of  last  fall  to  General  Abrams  "to 
keep  maximum  pressure  on  the  enemy 
on  the  grouna." 

It  is  frustrating  to  see  that,  while  we 
negotiate,  the  nimiber  of  our  offensives 
is  up,  the  number  of  our  enemy  con- 
tacts is  up,  and  our  casualties  are  up.  We 
have  endured  countless  numl)ers  of  mili- 
tary offensives.  They  have,  we  read,  re- 
sulted in  many  "gallant  victories  for  U.S. 
troops."  They  have  also  resulted  in  35.265 
dead,  with  an  average  age  of  20  years, 
thousands  of  wounded,  and  hundreds  of 
permanently  maimed  men. 

It  is  now  time  for  a  different  offen- 
sive— a  peace  offensive.  An  offensive  de- 
signed to  reduce  the  number  of  casual- 
ties, designed  to  reduce  our  active  par- 
ticipation in  a  conflict  we  are  now  trying 
to  extricate  ourselves  from.  The  compo- 
nents of  this  offensive  are  the  immediate 
withdrawal  of  at  least  50.000  American 
troops;  an  end  to  all  search  and  destroy 
missions  and  other  military  offensives  in- 
volving the  use  of  U.S.  troops;  the  im- 
mediate redeployment  of  our  military 
units  to  strategic  enclaves  along  the 
coastal  perimeters  of  South  Vietnam; 
and  the  use  of  American  air  power  in 
South  Vietnam  to  coincide  with  the  ac- 
tions of  South  Vietnamese  ground  tro<«JS. 

These  steps  will,  I  believe,  create  new 
and  lasting  initiatives  toward  peace. 
They  will  make  it  clearly  evident  to  all 
nations  where  our  intentions  really  are. 
They  will  be  solid  evidence  of  the  fact, 
made  clear  by  the  President,  that  we  do 
not  seek  a  military  victory  in  South  Viet- 
nam, but  that  we  seek  only  peace.  Many, 
of  course,  will  ridicule  such  a  proposal. 
They  will  state  that  we  have  a  moral  ob- 
ligation, a  commitment  to  South  Viet- 
nam. To  them  I  say  that  we  also  have  a 
moral  obligation,  a  commitment,  to  man- 
kind. If  we  can  put  men  on  the  moon, 
then  we  should  be  able  to  end  war  smd 


all  of  the  suffering  and  hardships  con- 
tingent to  it  here  on  earth. 

To  those  who  say  it  is  unpatriotic  to 
question  our  involvement  in  Vietnam, 
our  role  in  the  world,  I  say  it  is  un- 
patriotic not  to  question  it.  We  are  only 
6  percent  of  the  world's  population.  We 
are  neither  omnipotent  or  omniscient. 
We  cannot  impose  our  will  on  the  other 
94  percent  of  mankind.  We  caimot  right 
every  wrong  or  reverse  each  adversity. 
There  carmot  be  an  American  solution  to 
every  problem.  How  can  we  solve  the 
problems  of  Vietnam,  Indonesia,  or 
Czechoslovakia  if  we  cannot  first  remedy 
the  ills  of  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  or  New 
York?  How  can  we  ask  young  men  to 
die  and  then  tell  them  they  cannot  vote? 
How  can  we  feed  the  multitudes  abroad 
while  living  with  our  own  himgry?  How 
can  we  condemn  students  on  campuses 
while  we  are  ravaging  countrysides? 

We  are  a  great  and  powerful  Nation 
but  we  must  begin  to  imderstand  the 
limitations  of  power.  President  Kennedy 
once  said: 

The  men  who  create  power  make  an  In- 
dispensable contribution  to  the  nation's 
greatness,  but  the  men  who  question  power 
make  a  contribution  Just  as  Indispensable. 

For  several  years  now,  soldiers  and 
statesmen  alike  have  discussed  Vietnam 
in  terms  of  the  proper  usage  of  our  pow- 
er— ^military  and  diplomatic.  But  on 
Memorial  Day,  35,000  American  families 
will  discuss  Vietnam  in  terms  of  a  son, 
a  husband,  a  father  who  is  gone  forever. 
Their  discussion  of  the  war  is  in  much 
more  meaningful  terms — those  of  life 
and  death.  Is  life  so  cheap  that  we  can 
ignore  these  facts?  How  long  can  we  con- 
tinue to  gamble  with  men's  lives?  The 
lines  of  the  poet  could  well  be  applied 
to  those  who  have  died  in  Vietnam: 

I  gave  my  life  for  freedom — this  I  know: 
For  those  who  bade  me  fight  had  told  me  so. 

Khesanh.  Danang,  the  DMZ,  and 
Hamburger  Hill  will,  in  the  years  ahead, 
be  gallant  but  gruesome  additions  to 
war's  hall  of  fame.  The  faces  of  the 
dead  will  be  forgotten  by  all  but  those 
who  loved  them.  We  must  ask  ourselves 
as  parents,  as  Americans,  how  long  can 
we  continue  to  let  this  tragic  waste  go 
on? 

We  have  proven  the  credibility  of  our 
power  only  to  immask  the  illusion  of 
our  ominiscience.  We  have  killed  thou- 
sands of  enemy  troops.  Our  weapons  and 
our  soldiers  have  successfully  met  the 
test.  But  who  is  the  real  victim  of  this 
war?  Is  it  our  country,  poisoned  and 
torn  by  dissent  and  violence,  or  is  It 
only  35,000  families  for  whom  the  war 
has  reached  home  via  a  telegram  from 
the  Pentagon?  Or  is  it  the  men  who  come 
home — forever  scarred,  physically  or 
mentally?  War  has  many  victims.  The 
casualty  lists  do  not  contain  the  death 
of  a  spirit,  the  demise  of  national  pride. 
This  is  a  difficult  thing  to  pinpoint,  but 
deep  within  the  American  psyche,  I  feel 
we  have  suffered  the  woimds  of  Viet- 
nam collectively  as  a  nation. 

On  this  Memorial  Day,  while  honor- 
ing the  dead,  we  must  give  much  more 
thought  to  what  this  war  means  in  the 
individual  terms  of  life  and  death.  Is 
there   a   more   precious   gift   than   life 


itself  or  a  more  tragic  extension  of  life 
than  death?  For  a  young  boy  in  Vietnam, 
life  is  but  the  shadow  of  death  and  the 
dead  are  shadows  of  the  living. 

The  promise  of  America  for  our  chil- 
dren is  not  an  infantryman's  rifle,  it  is 
not  the  horror  of  war.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  "youth  of  a  Nation  are  the 
trustees  of  posterity."  How  many  of  our 
children  and  theirs  will  have  their  pos- 
terity affected,  their  lives  searred,  by  a 
war  that  they  did  not  start,  that  we  seem 
unable  to  end?  How  many  more  fathers 
will  never  see  their  children,  how  many 
mothers,  their  sons?  How  many  more 
men  will  be  denied  the  chance  to  com- 
plete the  process  of  growth  that  is  life 
itself?  The  skills  of  life  come  so  slowly, 
but  the  emptiness  of  death  comes 
quickly. 

The  history  of  our  involvement  in 
Vietnam  is  replete  with  errors  of  judg- 
ment on  all  sides,  mine  included.  We 
have,  I  think,  begun  to  recognize  many 
of  these  mistakes.  But  our  tragedy  has 
been  that  we  learn  so  little  and  forget 
so  much. 

This  year,  let  us  not  forget  the  sac- 
rifices that  thousands  of  gallant  men 
have  made  for  our  country,  but  also  let  us 
try  to  learn  or  understand  that  Amer- 
ica must  stand  for  justice,  compassion, 
for  peace.  Our  obligation  to  mankind 
shoiUd  be  more  important  than  our  ego. 
As  Camus  wrote : 

I  would  like  to  be  able  to  love  my  country 
and  still  love  justice. 

We  must,  in  God's  name,  for  our  sakes 
and  those  of  our  children,  end  the  war. 


STUDY  OF  THE  OIL  SITUATION 
MUST  BE  CARRIED  OUT  IN  A 
SPIRIT  OF  REALISM 

(Mr.  BUSH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Spetiker,  Washington 
is  a  complete  city,  within  which  you  hear 
many  amazing  things — from  the  astute 
to  the  absurd. 

While  the  climate  is  conducive  to 
sober  and  intelligent  reasoning,  so  is  it 
also  to  clamorous  emotionalism.  In  the 
case  of  the  oil  import  program,  it  is  the 
latter  aspect  that  currently  prevails. 

I  would  like  to  cite  a  particular  case  in 
illustration:  Recently  there  was  some 
allegedly  serious  testimony  before  a  Sen- 
ate committee  suggesting  that  if  it  were 
not  for  the  oil  import  program  there 
would  have  been  no  massive  blowout 
such  as  occurred  off  the  Santa  Barbara 
coast.  That  is  a  sample  of  what  happens 
when  emotionalism  takes  over  the  func- 
tion of  reason. 

But  there  was  more:  this  testimony 
advanced  the  theory  that  if  we  were  not 
unduly  protecting  our  high  cost  produc- 
tion in  this  country,  the  oil  companies 
would  not  have  to  be  pursuing — at  an 
extra  cost — marginal  production  off- 
shore. In  other  words,  if  we  had  a  lot  of 
cheap  foreign  oil  available,  no  oil  com- 
pany would  have  to  turn  to  the  expensive 
offshore  areas  for  drilling,  and  thus 
there  never  would  have  been  a  trouble- 
some blowout.  All  of  this  would  be  rather 
amusing  if  it  were  not  so  serious. 
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The  proponents  ot  a  weaker  oil  Im- 
port program  seem  totally  unwilling  to 
look  at  the  world  problems  as  they  are. 
The  obvious  turmoil  in  the  Middle  East 
escapes  the  concern  of  those  who  attack 
the  oil  Import  program  as  merely  a 
gimmick  to  perpetuate  the  selfish  self- 
interest  of  the  major  oil  companies  and 
of  the  rich  Independents. 

I  must  confess  that  the  emotional  cli- 
mate created  by  any  discussions  of  oil 
problems  on  Capitol  Hill  disturbs  me 
deeply.  It  is  very  difficult  to  debate  on  a 
factual  basis  as  my  committee — the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee — considers 
the  vaxlous  questions  pertaining  to  tax 
refom^But  especially  the  oil  Import 
Issue  Is  being  clouded  by  wild  and  fan- 
tastic emotionalism. 

Independent  operators  and  companies 
alike  recently  gave  testimony  that  re- 
vealed serious  shortages  of  the  national 
gas  supply,  decline  In  the  number  of 
wells  drilled,  dwindling  reserves  and  de- 
clining figures  in  the  ratio  of  reserves  to 
produetlon.  The  seriousness  of  this  testl- 
■mony-was  never  challenged — never  ques- 
tioned. But  it  seemingly  fell  on  deaf  ears: 
the  only  result  has  been  a  highly  vocal, 
emotional  response — an  argument  that 
in  this  day  and  age  of  high  tax  burdens, 
oil  is  victimizing  the  American  people. 
We  do  not  have  to  go  back  very  far 
in  otu:  history  to  recall  a  time  when  our 
allies  frantically  turned  to  us  for  sup- 
port of  their  needs  in  oil.  The  two  Suez 
crises  brought  home  to  our  allies  the 
fact  that  the  free  world  could  not  rislr 
a  dependence  on  Middle  East  oil.  And 
yet.  right  here  in  our  own  country,  critics 
of  the  oil  Import  program  are  prepared  to 
overlook  altogether  our  basic  national 
security  requirements.  They  are  simply 
unwillingly  to  face  the  fact  that  certain 
Import  controls  are  essentially  if  we  are 
to  have  a  strong  domestic  oil  Industry. 

I  would  especially  like  to  clarify  one 
point.  I  feel  that  today  there  Is  plenty 
of  Justification  for  tax  reform.  The  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  is  overburdened  and  cries 
for  relief.  I  also  feel  there  Is  plenty  of 
room  to  consider  ways  of  Improving  the 
oil  import  program  but  I  think  these 
matters  should  be  decided  on  the  basis 
of  facts — not  by  hysterical  appeals  to 
emotion. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  study  of  the  oil 
situation  ordered  by  the  administration 
wUl  be  carried  out  in  a  spirit  of  scrupu- 
lous realism,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
bleat  of  the  demagog  will  be  muted,  thus 
leaving  us  Anally  with  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  the  cold,  hard  facts  to  consider. 
If  this  be  the  case,  I  am  confident  that 
those  making  this  study  wiU  conclude 
that  it  is  in  the  best  Interests  of  this 
Nation  to  have  a  strong  oil  import  pro- 
gram. 

LAW  AND  ORDER:  A  DOUBLE 
STANDARD? 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  has  come  to  my  attention 
a  most  remarkable  memorandum  issued 


by  the  National  Coal  Association  which 
in  effect  Instructs  coal  operators  that 
they  can  overlook  and  ignore  the  stand- 
ards of  coal  dust  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  on  May  20.  On  that  date.  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  Shultz.  acting  under  the 
authority  of  the  Walsh-Healey  Public 
Contracts  Act,  set  a  maximum  dust  level 
of  4.5  milligrams  of  coal  dust  per  cubic 
meter  of  air  In  all  mines  producing  coal 
for  Federal  contracts. 

Two  days  after  the  publication  of  this 
clear  and  unequivocal  standard  in  the 
Federal  Register,  the  National  Coal  As- 
sociation published  a  memorandimi 
which  is  a  flagrant  attempt  to  encourage 
violation  of  the  law.  The  memorandum 
is  contained  in  a  publication  entitled 
"The  Letter  of  the  Law,"  which  Is  sub- 
titled "A  National  Coal  Association  Re- 
port on  Legal  and  Tax  Developments." 
It  is  dated  May  22,  1969.  After  reviewing 
the  coal  dust  standards  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  memoran- 
dum contains  this  astonishing  para- 
graph: 

Tour  editor  believes  the  Labor  Department 
has  Imposed  some  "dust"  standards  which 
cannot,  at  the  moment,  be  measured  by  any 
one  In  the  Labor  Department  (and  by  few 
people  In  the  Bureau  of  Mines ) ;  further,  that 
the  new  rules  do  not  seem  to  Impose  upon 
any  specific  person  the  obligation  of  seeing 
that  the  new  rules  are  complied  with:  and 
still  further,  that  In  all  probability  coal 
mines  which  are  supplying  coal  to  TVA  and 
other  government  agencies  will  probably  be 
"all  right"  If  they  comply  with  whatever 
rules  happen  to  be  forthcoming  from  Fed- 
eral legislation  (expected  In  the  near  future) 
governing  coal  mines  generally. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  people  wonder  why 
so  many  coal  miners  are  killed,  injured, 
or  incur  pneumoconiosis — black  lung. 
They  ask:  "Why  can't  we  enact  effective 
health  and  safety  laws  to  prevent  dis- 
asters such  as  Icllled  78  men  at  Farming- 
ton,  W.  Va.,  on  Noveml)er  20,  1968.  aiKl 
why  carmot  we  do  somethini;  effective  to 
prevent  black  lung  before  it  chokes  the 
miners  to  death?"  Down  through  the 
years,  the  coal  operators  have  taken  a 
ver>'  cynical  attitude  toward  effective 
health  and  safety  legislation.  They  have 
fought  protection  of  the  coal  miners 
every  step  of  the  way.  They  have  op- 
posed Federal  legislation,  because  they 
know  that  Federal  inspections  can  be 
tougher  than  State  Inspections.  They 
have  tried  to  water  down  and  pull  the 
teeth  on  every  coal  mine  health  and 
safety  bill  which  has  come  before  the 
Congress.  And  they  are  doing  precisely 
the  same  thing  in  1969. 

Meanwhile,  the  weak  and  supine  at- 
titude of  the  top  leadership  of  the  Unit- 
ed Mine  Workers  has  allowed  the  feudal 
approach  of  the  coal  barons  to  persist 
and  proceed  unchecked.  When  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  John  F. 
Oljcary,  took  office  on  October  20.  1968, 
he  set  the  stage  for  a  newer  approach  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  law — weak 
though  the  law  is — now  on  the  statute 
books.  Follovving  the  Farmington  dis- 
aster on  November  20,  Director  OXeary 
initiated  a  series  of  moves  designed  to 
tighten  up  the  mine  inspection  system 
and  close  those  mines  where  the  threat 
to  safety  created  Imminent  danger  to 
the    coal    miners.    You    should    have 


heard  the  screams  of  the  coal  operators 
when  the  Federal  inspectors  went  In  to 
close  down  the  unsafe  mines.  The  coal 
operators,  who  had  grown  accustomed 
to  violating  the  law,  seemed  to  feel  that 
they  had  a  vested  right  in  continuing  to 
violate  the  law. 

The  memorandum  of  the  National  Coal 
Association  which  I  quoted  above  is  part 
of  precisely  the  same  pattern  and  atti- 
tude. We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about 
the  necessity  for  law  and  order  in  this 
Nation,  law  and  order  on  the  campuses, 
law  and  order  in  our  cities,  law  and  order 
on  the  streets.  Yet,  here  comes  the  Na- 
tional Coal  Association  with  a  direct  in- 
vitation to  its  members  to  violate  the 
law.  How  can  we  hope  to  have  law  and 
order  or  respect  for  the  law  anjrwhere 
in  the  Nation  if  the  coal  barons  have  a 
double  standard  and  encourage  their  own 
members  to  violate  the  law? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  there  will  be 
those  who  claim  that  I  have  misread  the 
clear  import  of  the  memorandum,  or  that 
I  have  "quoted  it  out  of  context,"  or  that 
they  really  did  not  mean  it  as  an  incite- 
ment to  violate  the  law.  I  consider  this 
memorandimi  to  be  so  serious,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  Intend  to  refer  it  to  the 
Attorney  General  and  to  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  for  their  conunent  and  action. 


THE  LATE  DR.  ABRAHAM  VEREIDE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gonzalez).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Talcott)  is  recognized  for 
25  minutes. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
requested  this  time  as  President  of  the 
House  prayer  breakfast  group — as  well 
as  for  myself  personally — to  acquaint 
my  colleagues  with  the  life  and  work  of 
Dr.  Abraham  Vereide.  Therefore,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks,  and  also, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  within  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  relating  to  the  life  and 
work  of  Dr.  Abraham  Vereide;  and  also. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  may  include  several 
extraneous  items,  particularly,  the 
column  of  David  Lawrence  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star  of  May  19,  1969,  entitled 
"Prayer  Breakfasts  Are  a  Memorial."  Mr. 
Lawrence  knows,  because  he  was  a 
foimder  of  the  prayer  breakfast  In 
Washington  and  In  the  House  and 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Abra- 
ham Vereide,  who  was  a  Methodist 
minister  and  a  founder  of  International 
Christian  Leadership,  to  promote  prayer 
breakfasts,  died  Friday  at  Montgomery 
General  Hospital  after  a  heart  attack. 
He  lived  at  3360  Chiswick  Court,  Silver 
Spring. 

Bom  in  Norway,  Dr.  Vereide  came  to 
the  United  States  In  1905  with  10  cents 
in  his  pocket.  He  worked  for  railroads 
and  mines  in  Montana  before  gaining 
admission  to  Northwestern  University's 
Garrett  Theological  Seminary. 

He  WM  ordained  a  minister  in  1908  and 
was  a  pastor  between  1910  and  1935  in 
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Kenosha,  Wis.,  Spokane  and  Seattle, 
Wash.,  Portland,  Oreg.,  and  Boston, 
Mass.  He  became  an  American  citizen  in 
1913. 

Between  1921  and  1924  he  was  super- 
intendent of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Dis- 
trict of  the  Norwegian-Danish-Method- 
ist-Episcopalian Church.  He  established 
a  Goodwill  Industries  branch  in  Seattle 
during  the  1920's  and  was  associate  gen- 
eral superintendent  for  Goodwill  in 
Boston  from  1931  to  1934. 

With  a  group  of  19  business  executives, 
Dr.  Vereide  In  1935  founded  the  prayer 
breakfast  group  in  Seattle — a  movement 
aimed  at  cultivating  Christian  leader- 
ship in  government,  business,  education, 
and  other  professions. 

In  1941,  Dr.  Vereide  came  to  Washing- 
ton and  met  with  Members  of  Congress 
at  the  Willard  Hotel.  The  result  was  the 
formation  of  separate  Senate  and  House 
breakfast  groups  which  meet  once  a  week 
while  Congress  Is  In  session. 

The  meeting  also  led  to  International 
Christian  Leadership  presidential  break- 
fasts, held  at  the  opening  of  Congress 
each  year.  The  group  also  holds  break- 
fast meetings  for  Governors,  mayors, 
and  professional  groups  su-ound  the 
world.  Dr.  Vereide  was  executive  direc- 
tor emeritus  of  the  organization  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 

His  wife,  Mattle  B.,  died  January  30. 

The  House  Thursday  prayer  breakfast 
group  Is  the  most  venerable  of  all  extra- 
legislative  groups  In  the  House  or  Sen- 
ate. It  meets  every  Thursday,  while  the 
House  is  In  session,  in  the  Capitol  for 
breakfast  and  fellowship.  It  Is  nonde- 
nominatlonal,  nonsectarlan,  nonpolitlcal, 
nonpartisan.  The  prayer  group  initiated 
the  spirit  and  the  tide  of  ecumenism — 
or  cooperative  religion — which  is  In- 
creasing today.  The  prayer  grojip  has 
enormous  Influence  upon  those  who  at- 
tend, the  Congress  and  men  everywhere. 

The  first  prayer  breakfast  of  this  sort 
wEis  held  in  Seattle  during  April  of  1935, 
when  a  group  of  prominent  business  ex- 
ecutives gathered  at  the  urging  of  this 
outstanding  Immigrant,  Dr.  Abraham 
Vereide.  One  of  the  group  frankly  ad- 
mitted that  his  "conscience  no  longer 
permitted  him,  as  a  deacon  of  his 
church,  to  act  kind  of  religious  on  Sun- 
day and  dlffereniiy  during  his  business 
and  social  life  during  the  week."  Dr.  Ve- 
reide lived  his  religion  every  day.  This  is 
the  essence  or  the  objective,  I  suppose, 
of  our  prayer  breakfasts. 

Partly  because  of  Dr.  Vereide,  and 
partly  because  of  the  House  and  Senate 
prayer  groups,  there  are  aiuiual  prayer 
breakfasts  sponsored  by  almost  every 
Governor,  many  mayors,  and  a  Presi- 
dential prayer  breakfast.  More  signifi- 
cantly, at  this  moment,  other  prayer 
breakfasts  are  occurring  throughout  the 
world — privately,  without  notice  or  pub- 
licity— not  just  among  ordained  minis- 
ters, priests,  or  missionaries,  but  among 
lay  leaders  of  government  and  business. 

Members  of  the  House,  former  Mem- 
bers and  our  elected  counterparts  from 
other  countries  are  eligible  to  attend. 
The  speakers  and  discussions  are  "off 
the  record,"  permitting  a  free  and  open 
discourse  and  an  intimate  exchange  of 
Ideas.  To  my  knowledge,  there  has  never 


been  a  violation  of  tliis  understanding  of 
confidence. 

In  this  Chamber  we  may  be  fiercely 
political,  partisan,  adversary  and  aggres- 
sive; but  downstairs  we  can  relax,  speak 
freely,  question  openly,  discuss  thorough- 
ly, enjoy  warm  fellowship  and  remain 
true  friends. 

All  of  us  are  grateful  for  Dr.  Verelde's 
Idea  ahd  his  selfless,  sustained  efforts  to 
perpetuate  the  Idea  of  prayer  breakfasts, 
here  and  throughout  the  world. 

Additionally.  Dr.  Vereide  was  the  or- 
ganizer, the  guiding  genius  and  spirit  of 
International  Christian  Leadership.  The 
House  prayer  breakfast  group  is  not  a 
promoter  or  sponsor  of  the  ICL,  as  it 
neither  promotes  nor  favors  any  particu- 
lar church  or  group  or  theology. 

One  Biblical  meaning  of  "deceased" 
was  not  death,  but  "exodus" — a  deliver- 
ance, liberation,  emancipation — a  be- 
ginning, a  new  beglrmlng  as  It  were. 

Death  to  us  is  a  physical  event;  but  the 
personality,  the  spirituality,  the  impor- 
tant parts  of  a  human  being,  lives  on. 

Dr.  Abraham  Verelde's  physical  body 
has  been  laid  to  rest.  It  ceased  to  function 
last  Friday,  May  16.  But  his  personality 
may  live  forever.  He  was  that  imique 
among  men. 

He  was  a  Christian,  yes;  he  loved  Christ 
devoutly;  but  he  was  admired  and  re- 
spected by  men  and  clergy  of  all  religions. 
He  became  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the 
United  States  in  1913,  and  he  loved  his 
adopted  Nation  truly ;  l)ut  he  was  admired 
and  respected  by  many  men  of  all  na- 
tionalities. He  was  an  uncommon  man 
and  loved  by  all  who  knew  him. 

He  influenced  thousands  of  men.  Of  all 
men  in  the  theological  arena  today,  his 
Influence  may  extend  the  furthest  and 
endure  the  longest. 

All  of  us  have  many  memories  of  Dr. 
Vereide.  The  week  before  he  died  I  sat 
next  to  him  at  a  prayer  breakfast  In  the 
Senate  side  of  our  Capitol  when  we  met 
with  some  elected  representatives  from 
Spain.  He  held  a  forceful  philosophy.  He 
was  truly  a  disciple  of  Christ.  Truly  a 
man  of  God.  It  was  often  said  that  the 
only  ability  he  required  of  any  of  his 
friends,  associates  or  followers,  was 
availability. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  editorial  by  David 
Lawrence  is  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
May    19,    1969] 

Prater  Breakfasts  Are  a  Memorial 

Abraham  Vereide — the  father  of  the 
prayer  breakfast  movement — who  helped  to 
create  hundreds  of  prayer  groups  throughout 
the  United  States  and  in  70  countries  of  the 
world,  has  just  passed  away  at  his  home  in 
Washington  at  the  age  of  82. 

Pew  men  in  American  history,  inside  or 
outside  the  church,  have  exercised  as  much 
influence  as  did  Dr.  Vereide  through  the 
banding  together  of  laymen  of  all  religions 
to  seek  spiritual  guidance  in  their  personal 
and  business  life. 

Dr.  Vereide  was  responsible  for  the  estab- 
lishment in  1941  and  1942  of  the  Senate 
prayer  breakfast  and  the  House  prayer  break- 
fast, each  of  which  meets  weekly  while  Con- 
gress is  in  session.  There  are  no  sermons 
preached  by  ministers,  but  a  member  of  the 
group  acts  as  the  leader  at  each  meeting.  All 
discussions  are  off  the  record. 

The  Senate  and  House  groups  hold  a  presi- 
dential prayer  breakfast  each  year,  which  Is 
attended  by  several  hundred  guests,  includ- 


ing the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
high  officials  from  all  branches  of  the  fed- 
eral government. 

There  are  gubernatorial  prayer  breakfasts 
annually  in  47  states.  In  a  number  of  states, 
regular  gubernatorial  prayer  breakfasts  are 
held  similar  to  the  weekly  meetings  of  groups 
in  the  Senate  and  House. 

Abroad,  the  movement  has  taken  hold  on 
every  continent.  In  recent  years,  the  chief  of 
state  has  participated  in  annual  prayer 
breakfasts  in  countries  like  Canada,  Brazil 
and  Korea. 

The  groups  are  nondenominational  and 
nonsectarlan.  Persons  of  all  faiths  are  in- 
vited to  join  in  the  prayer  breakfasts.  While 
the  spread  of  the  movement  has  been  facili- 
tated by  the  International  Christian  Leader- 
ship organization,  founded  by  Dr.  Vereide. 
each  breakfast  group  in  every  city,  state  or 
country  is  spontaneously  organized  and  op- 
erates on  its  own. 

Dr.  Vereide  served  for  a  number  of  years 
as  a  Methodist  minister,  and  was  for  four 
years  associate  general  superintendent  of  the 
Ckxxiwlll  Industries  of  America.  It  was  In 
1935  that  he  put  into  motion  the  idea  of  the 
prayer  breakfast  group,  setting  up  the  first 
one  in  Seattle,  Wash.  As  the  movement 
spread,  the  International  Christian  Leader- 
ship was  founded  in  1947  as  an  instrument  to 
encourage  formation  of  the  groups  world- 
wide. Its  basic  budget  of  less  than  $80,000  a 
year  is  provided  by  contributions  from  indi- 
viduals who  are  in  the  groups. 

Today  there  are  in  the  City  of  Washington 
alone  about  40  prayer  breakfast  groups. 
Many  of  them  are  in  the  federal  agencies, 
where  the  staff  of  a  commission  or  depart- 
ment organizes  a  weekly  prayer  breakfast 
meeting.  In  groups  throughout  the  country, 
members  include  judges  as  well  as  business 
and  professional  men  and  state  and  city  offi- 
cials. The  attendance  varies  somewhat  from 
week  to  week,  but  generally  between  15  and 
25  persons  are  present.  This  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity for  an  Intimacy  of  expression  between 
individuals  such  as  is  not  ordinarily 
developed. 

The  meetings  usually  begin  at  8:30  ajn., 
and  during  the  first  half-hour  of  breakfast, 
there  are  conversations  back  and  forth  across 
the  table.  Both  Republicans  and  Democrats 
participate.  At  9  o'clock,  the  member  who 
has  be^n  designated  to  lead  presents  a  paper 
for  15  minutes,  after  which  there  is  15  min- 
utes of  dlscuBslpn  followed  by  a  closing 
prayer. 

Over  the  years,  some  close  friendships  have 
been  built  up  in  these  meetings,  including  a 
better  knowledge  and  understanding  of  each 
other  between  members  of  opposite  parties. 
Prankness  prevails,  and  the  emphasis  is  on 
conscience  and  adherence  to  moral  prin- 
ciples. 

Even  after  some  members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  have  left  office,  they  frequently 
come  back  to  the  prayer  breakfast  meetings. 
The  same  experience  is  reported  by  those  who 
attend  the  prayer  breakfasts  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  government  here  as  well  as  in 
several  of  the  parliamentary  governments  of 
the  world. 

Dr.  Verelde's  achievements  have  been 
known  to  a  relatively  small  ntunber  of  peo- 
ple, but  he  has  left  behind  a  lasting  legacy 
in  the  form  of  prayer  breakfast  groups.  It  Is 
likely  not  only  to  live  on,  but  to  grow  as  the 
movement  continues  to  expand  among  the 
people  on  every  continent  of  the  globe. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  passing 
of  Abraham  Vereide  is  a  grievous  loss  to 
all  of  us  who  knew  this  great  man.  It  has 
been  the  privilege  of  myself  and  my  fam- 
ily to  have  been  closely  associated  v^lth 
Abraham  and  his  family  for  a  number 
of  years  now,  and  this  association  has 
indeed  meant  a  very  great  deal  to  us. 

Other  speakers  have  detailed  his  life 
history  and  the  work  which  he  initiated 
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and  carried  on  as  only  he  could  have 
done.  Without  Abraham  Vereide.  I  feel 
quite  certain  we  would  not  at  this  time 
have  flnnly  established  the  presidential 
prayer  breakfast,  the  prayer  breakfasts 
for  Governors  of  the  States,  and  many 
more  prayer  breakfasts  for  mayors  of 
our  cities.  This  is  just  one,  but  a  major 
one  to  be  sure,  of  the  many  aspects  of 
the  work  of  this  man. 

He  believed  firmly  that  our  national 
leadership  and  the  leadership  of  nations 
throughout  the  world  should  be  led  by 
God.  Convinced  of  this.  In  recent  years  he 
and  his  associates  have  established  con- 
tacts in  literally  scores  of  countries 
throughout  the  world  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  his  idea — "Leadership  led  by 
,    God" — to  those  nations. 

While  Dr.  Vereide,  being  himself  a 
minister,  had  the  greatest  respect  and 
admiration  for  clergymen,  he  believed 
wholeheartedly  that  it  was  necessary  also 
for  laymen  to  become  involvet*  in  the 
work  of  the  Lord  and  this  concept  was  a 
.  lod^jtar  In  his  life. 

.  Abraham  Vereide  was  a  gentle,  dedi- 
cated man,  who  was  not  only,  as  his 
biographer  called  him.  "a  modem  vi- 
king." but  he  was  also  truly  a  modem 
saint.  Mrs.  Adair  and  I  will  miss  hioa 
more  than  we  can  say. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  participate  in  this  memorial 
tribute  to  a  great  American  and  spiritual 
leader.  Dr.  Abraham  Vereide.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  meet  Dr.  Vereide  on  a  num- 
ber of  occasions  and  to  listen  to  the  in- 
spired words  of  faith  and  dedication  as 
he  uttered  them  with  eloquence  and  deep 
feeling— albeit  with  a  bit  of  his  native 
Norwegian  accent. 

As  the  founder  of  the  congressional 
prayer  breakfast  groups  and  as  the  prin- 
cipal influence  behind  the  presidential 
prayer  breakfast  ceremony.  Dr.  Vereide 
will  be  remembered  as  long  as  these  im- 
portant activities  endure. 

Dr.  Vereide's  noble  deeds  and  his  In- 
fluence for  good  have  had  a  lasting  effect 
in  the  world  in  which  we  live.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  International 
Christian  Leadership  organization  which 
he  foimded  has  encouraged  the  estab- 
lishment of  prayer  breakfast  groups 
among  public  figures  in  more  than  40 
countries.  Indeed.  I  have  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  meeting  representative  govern- 
mental leaders  from  Canada,  Australia, 
Colombia,  and  other  countries. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  these  men  will  continue  the  work 
which  Dr.  Vereide  began  and  will  want 
to  rededicate  themselves  to  the  great 
tasks  which  Dr.  Vereide  undertook  and 
which  he  carried  on  throughout  his  long 
and  productive  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  these  per- 
sonal expressions  of  respect  for  Dr. 
Vereide.  I  want  also  to  thank  his  son. 
the  Reverend  Milton  Vereide.  who  de- 
livered a  moving  eulogy  to  the  memory 
of  his  father  at  the  memorial  service  held 
last  week  at  the  Fourth  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Bethesda.  Several  of  my  col- 
leagues and  I  attended  this  service,  which 
was  conducted  by  Dr.  Richard  C.  Halver- 
son.  pastor  of  the  Fourth  Presbyterian 
Church.  Other  members  of  Dr.  Vereide's 


family  were  present  at  the  service  and  all 
indicated  that  they  were  worthy  legatees 
of  a  great  and  lasting  heritage.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  world  this  heritage  is 
shared  with  many  others.  It  Is  gratifying 
to  recall  at  this  hour  that  this  spiritually 
minded  man  brought  courage,  under- 
standing, and  heeding  to  a  world  in  dire 
need  of  these  blessings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  expressing  these 
thoughts,  I  want  also  to  communicate  to 
all  of  the  members  of  Dr.  Vereide's  fam- 
ily my  deep  sympathy  and  affection. 


ONE-BANK  HOLDING  COMPANIES — 
THE  BIGGEST  THREAT  TO  SMALL 
BUSINESSMEN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  <Mr.  Patuan)  Is  recog- 
nized for  45  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  small- 
and  medium-sized  businessman  is  facing 
one  of  the  greatest  threats  to  his  exist- 
ence in  this  country. 

Tbat  threat  is  in  the  form  of  the  one- 
bahk    holding    compsinies    which    have 
/ipnmg  up  all  over  this  Nation. 

Through  this  loophole  in  the  1956 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act,  these  banks 
are  able  to  use  the  holding  company  de- 
vice to  grab  off  small  busmesses  of  all 
kinds — everything  from  insurance  to 
travel  agencies.  There  is  not  a  single 
small  business  enterprise  that  Is  not  en- 
dangered by  this  movement  of  one-bank 
holding  companies. 

Yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  most  small  business- 
men and  their  organizations  and  lobby- 
ists are  standing  idly  by  and  watching 
this  trend  overwhelm  them  from  all 
sides.  The  small  businessman  had  better 
wake  up  before  it  is  too  late. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  has  Just  completed 
hearings  on  legislation  to  control  these 
holding  companies  and  to  prevent  the 
banks  from  using  their  monopoly  powers 
to  absorb  and  destroy  other  nonbanking 
businesses. 

HJl.  6778.  which  I  introduced  on  Feb- 
ruary 17,  would  place  the  one-bank  hold- 
ing companies  under  the  regulation  of 
the  1956  Bank  Holding  Company  Act.  In 
short,  under  H.R.  6778,  banks  would  have 
to  be  banks.  They  could  not  use  the 
holding^mpany  device  to  become  pred- 
ators in  the  business  community. 

Anything  that  the  bank  holding  com- 
pany did  would  have  to  be  "closely  re- 
lated to  banking"  under  the  provisions 
of  HR.  6778. 

The  Nixon  administration  and  its 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  David  M. 
Kennedy,  have  proposed  a  coimtermeas- 
ure  which  would  give  the  one-bank 
holding  company  brocul  leeway  to  move 
into  nonbanking  fields.  The  administra- 
tion's proposal  would  allow  the  bank 
holding  companies  to  acquire  anything 
that  they  could  show  was  "related  to 
finance  in  nature." 

Everything  in  this  economy,  of  course, 
is  "related  to  finance"  in  some  maimer. 
So  the  administration  language  Is  sim- 
ply an  open  invitation  to  the  big  banks 
to  start  after  the  small  businessman  in 
earnest. 


The  administration  legislation — if 
adopted — would  declare  "open  season" 
cm  America's  small  business  commimity. 

The  administration  bill  would  be  a 
giant  step  toward  the  concentration  of 
power  in  a  handful  of  large  banks  with 
a  variety  of  business  enterprises  as  satel- 
lites in  the  holding  company  web.  Every 
movement  in  business  would  revolve 
around  a  large  commercial  bank  as  the 
center  of  a  holding  company  operation. 

It  would  lead  to  what  Dr.  Willard 
Mueller  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion was  describing  when  he  said: 

If  the  preaent  accelerated  trend  of  merging 
nonrelated  companies  continues,  all  major 
economic  decisions  In  the  United  States  may 
be  made  by  less  than  200  persons  within  a 
decAde. 

This  trend  poses  a  serious  threat  not 
only  to  the  small  merchant  who  faces  the 
loss  of  his  business,  but  to  every  con- 
sumer. Under  a  system  of  huge  cartels, 
controlled  by  the  financial  giants,  the 
consumer  does  not  have  a  chance.  His 
demands  for  better  goods  and  lower 
prices  will  be  ignored  if  we  allow  the 
economy  to  be  concentrated  in  a  few 
hands  through  this  holding  company 
device. 

Already  these  bank  holding  com- 
panies— using  the  one-bank  loophole- 
have  moved  into  more  than  100  different 
types  of  nonbanking  enterprises  around 
the  country.  They  control  department 
stores,  agricultural  enterprises,  manufac- 
turing. And  in  some  cases,  they  have  even 
grabbed  off  the  communications  media 
and  are  operating  radio  and  television 
stations. 

The  list  of  businesses  the  banks  have 
grabbed  off  through  the  one-bank  hold- 
ing company  device  is  endless.  They  in- 
clude farms;  jewelry  stores;  insurance 
companies;  real  estate  operations  of  all 
kinds,  including  serving  as  agents,  bro- 
kers and  managers;  hotels  and  motels; 
motion  picture  production  firms;  motion 
picture  theaters;  hospitals:  hardware 
stores;  railroads;  trucking  firms;  ware- 
houses; tire  and  tube  companies;  soft 
drink  bottling  companies;  motor  vehicles 
equipment;  building  contractors;  mail- 
order houses:  wholesale  grocery  opera- 
tions; and  automobile  rental  firms. 

The  list  goes  on  and  on  and  it  is  grow- 
ing dally. 

So  it  is  obvious  that  no  business — not 
a  single  small  businessman — is  immune 
from  this  takeover  by  the  one-bank  hold- 
ing companies.  And  it  is  time  the  small 
business  community  realized  this  fact. 
They  have  been  tremendously  slov.'  to 
react  to  this  danger. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  be  specific  about 
some  of  these  danger  areas. 

The  travel  agency  business  tradition- 
ally is  a  small  business  and  it  faces  ex- 
tinction unless  we  regulate  these  one- 
bank  holding  companies.  The  adminis- 
tration unfortunately  has  announced 
that  it  has  no  objections  to  the  banks 
moving  into  the  travel  business.  In  other 
words,  the  6,000  small  businessmen  who 
operate  travel  agencies  will  lose  their 
enterprises  to  the  bank  holding  com- 
panies with  the  administration's  bless- 
ing. 
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This  Congress  has  a  great  opportu- 
nity— the  opportunity  to  save  6,000  small 
businesses  in  this  one  area  alone. 

In  defense  of  their  acquisition  of  travel 
agencies,  the  banks  have  been  spreading 
the  propaganda  line  that  they  have  al- 
ways been  in  the  travel  business.  They 
claim  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue what  they  claim  is  a  traditional 
service.  This  is  so  much  hogwash. 

The  banks  were  not  in  the  travel 
agency  business  in  any  meaningful  fash- 
ion until  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, James  J.  Saxon,  illegally  ruled  in 
1962  that  no  restrictions  should  be  placed 
on  national  banks'  entry  in  this  field. 
That  opened  the  door  and  now  the  ad- 
ministration is  seeking  to  legalize  and 
legitimize  the  Saxon  ruling  through  the 
one-bank  holding  company  bill,  HJl. 
9385. 

Let  us  see  Just  how  true  the  banks' 
claims  are  about  their  longstanding  ac- 
tivity in  the  travel  business.  The  truth 
is,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  only  40  banks  na- 
tionwide were  engaged  in  any  form  of 
the  travel  business  in  1958.  But  sifter  the 
Saxon  ruling,  that  number  doubled  al- 
most overnight  and  by  the  beginning  of 
this  year  it  had  grown  to  150  banks.  In 
other  words,  the  big  rush  came  on  the 
heels  of  the  Saxon  ruling.  And  It  is  safe 
to  assume  that  most  of  the  major  banks 
would  move  into  the  travel  business  if 
the  broader  administration  version  of 
the  holding  company  legislation  is  en- 
acted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  testimony  of  Peter 
H.  Grimes,  of  Concord,  Mass.,  who  oper- 
ates travel  agencies  in  three  towns  clear- 
ly illustrates  what  these  small  business- 
men are  up  against  when  the  bank  hold- 
ing companies  are  allowed  to  move  in. 
Here  is  what  he  said : 

Travel  agents  are  not  afraid  of  competi- 
tion, in  fact  they  thrive  on  It.  However,  a 
bank  as  a  competitor  Is  a  different  matter. 

No  other  business  Institution  wltb  such 
overpowering  assets  could  potentially  exert 
the  pressure  and  Influence  as  a  bank  can. 
At  the  same  time  banks  are  protected  by  law 
against  non-banking  competitors. 

Travel  agents  must  use  banks  to  handle 
their  deposits,  receipts,  and  payments.  Con- 
sequently, the  bank  has  a  ready  made  source 
of  Information  on  anything  the  travel  agency 
customer  does.  With  their  wholesale  adop- 
tion of  computer  techniques,  the  bank  can 
analyze  the  travel  business  from  any  angle 
and  can  bring  to  bear  upon  Its  complexi- 
ties the  entire  resoiutw  of  a  banking  enter- 
prise. 

If  the  bank  acts  as  confidential  financial 
advisor  to  the  agent,  that  Is  one  thing,  but 
If  the  bank  lises  its  prlvUeged  position  as  a 
competitor,  or  even  a  potential  competitor, 
that  Is  quite  another. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  should  not 
allow  the  banks  to  swEillow  up  these  6,000 
small  businessmen. 

And  even  more  vulnerable  to  the  preda- 
tory raids  of  the  one-bank  holding  com- 
panies is  the  data  processing  Industry — 
a  new  and  growing  field.  The  banks  have 
spotted  this  lucrative  area  and  have 
every  intention  of  taking  over  the  hun- 
dreds of  new  enterprises  that  have  en- 
tered data  processing  in  the  last  few 
years. 

Today  there  are  about  1,600  data  proc- 
essing firms,  two-thirds  of  which  have 
gross  Income  of  $300,000  or  less  per  year. 


They  are  small-  and  mediiun-size  busi- 
nessmen. 

But,  the  banks  are  moving  fast  under 
the  claim  that  they  have  "excess  capac- 
ity" in  their  own  computers  and  that 
they  must  be  allowed  to  sell  this  excess 
in  competition  with  the  data  processing 
Industry.  Of  course,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
banks  are  consciously  Investing  in  larger 
and  (larger  data  processing  equipment 
for  the  very  purpose  of  moving  outside 
of  the  banking  area. 

The  president  of  United  Data  Centers, 
Inc.,  Mr.  Bernard  Goldstein,  appeared 
before  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee on  April  29  and  described  the 
situation  in  this  manner: 

The  word  "conglomerate"  Is  a  little  tar- 
nished today,  but — it  Is  explicit.  That  Is  why 
the  banks  have  selected  a  newer  and  softer 
word:  congeneric.  The  Intent  remains  exactly 
the  same.  Let  banking  organizations  explain 
the  congeneric  relationship  to  one  of  their 
first  targets,  data  processing  services — It  can- 
not be  done.  The  usual  attempt  Is  In  terms  of 
excess  hardware — but  we  who  are  Informed 
know  that  this  Is  not  so.  First,  computers 
come  In  all  sizes,  costs,  and  speeds;  hence 
selectivity  will  solve  excess  capacity.  Second, 
for  those  banlcs  still  too  small  for  their  own 
small  computer,  larger  correspondent  banks 
are  frequently  most  willing  to  provide  stand- 
ard bank  data  processing.  Finally,  for  those 
banks  both  too  small  for  their  own  computer 
and  obsessed  with  not  wanting  their  corre- 
spondent banks  to  be  exposed  to  confidential 
data.  Congress  has  already  provided  enabling 
legislation  for  bank  data  processing  coop- 
eratives. 

Forgive  me  if  I  say  that  the  great  national 
banks  have  given  birth  not  to  a  mere 
mouse — but  to  a  rat.  And,  as  you  know,  a 
rat  Is  much  bigger,  much  uglier,  a  much 
hungrier  animal.  And,  gentlemen,  do  not 
doubt  for  a  minute  that.  In  the  spirit  of  the 
rat,  the  One  Bank  Holding  Companies,  with 
the  encouragement  provided  by  Comptrollers 
of  the  Currency  who  only  say  "yes",  and  of 
deceptive  placebos  like  the  Administration 
Bill  before  this  Committee,  will  gobble  up 
countless  companies  until  they  metamor- 
phose, sooner  than  you  think,  Into  cartel- 
like, Japanese-style  industrial  giants  capable 
of  modifying  the  fabric  of  our  national  life. 

Needless  to  say,  this  sort  of  Indtistrlal 
giant  we  have  described  may  be  well  suited 
to  the  needs  of  a  country  like  Japan  and 
that  Is  the  business  of  the  Japanese.  But, 
what  you  must  ask  yourselves  is,  "are  they 
suited  to  the  future  needs  of  this  country?" 
And — even  more  Important — are  they  com- 
patible with  our  traditional  freedom,  par- 
ticularly the  freedom  of  opportunity? 

And  closely  related  to  this  grab  in  the 
data  processing  field  is  the  big  banks' 
giant  stride  in  providing  accounting 
services.  In  many  communities,  the  big 
banks  are  engaging  in  unfair  competitive 
practices  against  the  thousands  of  pro- 
fessional accountants  and  certified  pub- 
lic accountants. 

Nationwide,  there  are  an  estimated 
100,000  independent  CPA's,  at  least  an- 
other 50,000  professional  accountants. 
These  independent,  small  businessmen 
cannot  compete  with  the  banks  and  they 
should  not  be  expected  to  do  so. 

Here,  as  in  other  areas,  the  possibilities 
for  .the  banks  to  force  "tie-in"  arrange- 
ments are  unlimited.  The  bank  which 
makes  the  local  businessman  a  $50,000 
loan  can  quietly  urge  him  to  use  the 
bank's  own  accounting  services.  The  in- 
dividual accoimting  firm  cannot  meet 
this  t3T>e  of  competition. 


The  administration  bill,  HJl.  9385. 
specifically  tiu-ns  the  Nation's  insurance 
business  over  to  the  bank  holding  com- 
panies. It  does  not  even  attempt  to  hide 
this  fact.  It  is  in  the  language  of  the  bill. 

This  poses  an  extreme  danger  to  the 
nearly  600,000  people  who  are  employed 
in  insurance  agency  businesses  through- 
out the  Nation.  These  agencies  are,  for 
the  most  part,  small  local  enterprises,  one 
of  the  cornerstones  of  our  free  enterprise 
system.  Already,  in  many  States,  these 
insurance  agencies  are  fighting  for  their 
lives  against  the  encroachment  of  the 
big  bank  holding  companies,  which  are 
moving  into  the  insurance  agency  busi- 
ness. And  now  the  administration  bill 
would  legalize  this  massive  raid  on  thou- 
sands of  small  insurance  agents. 

Actuary,  the  insurance  agent  faces  an 
attack  from  two  sides  in  the  administra- 
tion bill.  There  is  nothing  in  the  admin- 
istration i3ill  that  would  prevent  a  bank 
holding  company  from  moving  directly 
into  the  insurance  agency  business.  But, 
more  significant,  is  the  fact  that  the  ad- 
ministration bill  would  allow  the  bank 
holding  companies  to  acquire  huge  insur- 
ance companies.  And  when  this  is  done, 
you  can  rest  assured  that  the  bank  hold- 
ing companies  will  establish  their  own 
agencies  and  in  most  cases  will  not  even 
bother  to  buy  out  the  existing  agencies. 
They  will  just  create  their  own  and  force 
the  existing  agencies  out  of  business. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  big  banks, 
which  have  formed  one-bank  holding 
companies,  have  their  eye  on  the  large 
Insurance  companies.  For  example,  the 
First  National  City  Bank  of  New  York, 
the  Nation's  third  largest  bank,  has  an- 
noimced  plans  to  acquire  the  huge  Chubb 
Insurance  Corp.,  one  of  the  Nation's 
largest.  ^ 

And  various  news  media  have  indicated 
possible  mergers  between  Chase  Man- 
hattan National  Bank  and  Travelers  In- 
surance Company;  Manufacturers  Han- 
over Trust  Company  and  the  Continen- 
tal Insurance  Companies;  and  Morgan 
Guaranty  Trust  and  Aetna  Life  Com- 
pany. 

These  banks,  along  with  the  First 
National  City  Bank,  hold  almost  16  per- 
cent of  the  financial  and  trust  assets 
of  all  commercial  banks  in  the  United 
States.  The  four  insurance  companies 
comprise  almost  6  percent  of  all  the 
insurance  company  assets  in  the  United 
States.  By  combining  the  bank  holding 
companies  and  these  insurance  compa- 
nies, four  banking  institutions  would 
control  approximately  $115  billion  worth 
of  assets. 

This  is  the  kind  of  concentration  of 
economic  power  that  is  implicit  through- 
out the  administration's  bill. 

The  one-bank  holding  company  situ- 
ation also  poses  real  dangers  to  the 
banks  operating  in  the  small-  and  me- 
dium-sized communities  around  the 
country.  The  one-bank  loophole  provides 
the  means  for  the  big  banks  to  make 
the  "boardinghouse  reach"  into  territo- 
ries of  locally  owned  banks. 

Through  this  device,  a  large  bank  can 
come  in  and  absorb  major  businesses 
right  in  these  communities.  A  local  fac- 
tory— perhaps  the  major  employer  in  a 
town — can  be  absorbed  overnight  as  a 
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subsidiary  of  one  of  these  holding  com- 
panies. And  when  this  happens,  do 
you  think  the  local  bank  will  continue  to 
handle  the  pasrroll  and  the  account  of 
this  concern?  Do  you  think  that  this 
factory  will  be  turning  to  the  local  inde- 
pendent bank  for  loans? 

The  answer  is  obvious.  That  factory 
will  be  operated  as  a  wholly  owned  sub- 
sidiary of  the  financial  conglomerate. 
It  will  be  turning  to  the  holding  com- 
pany's own  bank  for  all  service  In  the 
financial  area. 

Once  this  local  enterprise  is  absorbed. 
Its  days  may  well  be  numbered  as  a 
member  of  the  commxmlty.  The  decisions 
to  close  the  plant,  to  expand  it.  to  diver- 
sify it,  will  not  be  made  locally,  but  in 
the  oflQces  of  the  absentee  financial  con- 
glomerate. This  is  no  theory.  This  kind 
of  disappearance  of  small  firms  as  a 
result  of  conglomerate  activities  Is  oc- 
curring all  over  the  Nation. 

The  Assistant  Attorney  General  for 
Antitrust  in  the  Nixon  administration, 
Rlchrfrd  McLaren,  has  expressed  great 
alarm  "over  this  very  fact.  And  I  quote 
from  Mr.  McLaren's  testimony  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  recently : 

I  am  concerned  over  the  hiunan  disloca- 
tions which  result  trom  these  mergers.  When 
the  headquarters  of  one  or  two  large  com- 
panies are  moved  from  a  smaller  city  to  New 
York.  Chicago,  or  Los  Angeles,  there  Is  a 
serious  impact  upon  the  community  .  .  .  the 
community  loses  some  of  its  best-educated, 
most  energetic  and  public-spirited  citizens. 
Even  some  larger  cities  may  become  "branch 
hoiise  cities  "  whose  major  business  affairs  ar« 
directed  by  absentee  managers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unfortunately,  many  peo- 
ple have  defended  the  banks'  boarding- 
house  reach  by  talking  about  the  need  to 
"modernize"  and  the  need  to  "be  con- 
temporary" and  the  need  to  "limovate." 

Theae  defenders  of  the  banks'  board- 
Inghouse  reach  are  now  claiming  that 
business  Innovation  is  dependent  on  the 
concentration  of  economic  power  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  commercial  bank  holding 
companies. 

No  one  disagrees  with  the  need  to  have 
an  Innovative  enterprise  system  in  this 
Nation.  I  am  all  for  it.  But  I  do  not 
accept  the  theory  that  the  banks  are 
the  only  enterprise  that  can  provide  in- 
novation. If  we  are  dependent  on  the 
banks  for  innovation,  then  the  Nation 
is  indeed  In  a  serious  situation.  The 
banks  have  traditionally  been  the  very 
opposite  of  innovative.  The  concentra- 
tion of  this  power  as  contemplated  in 
the  administration's  holding  company 
bill  would  stifle  competition  and  would 
put  an  end  to  Innovation. 

Competition  has  always  been  the 
moving  force  behind  irmovation  in  the 
American  free  enterprise  system.  The 
whole  history  of  banking  and  banking 
legislation  recognizes  that  banks  are  in 
a  privileged  position  in  the  economy. 
They  are,  for  all  practical  purposes,  mo- 
nopolies, granted  certain  rights,  inunu- 
nities,  and  limitations.  They  have  great 
privileges — necessary  privileges — which 
no  other  corporation  enjoys. 

It  is  improper  and  wrong  for  the  banks 
now  to  ask  that  they  be  allowed  to  move 
into  nonbanking  areas  with  these  spe- 
cial privileges  and  immunities.  Carrying 


with  them  their  special  status  as  mo- 
nopolies, or  quasi -monopolies,  the  banks 
can  only  be  "unfair  competitors"  in  these 
nonbanking  areas. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Con- 
gress to  make  sure  that  the  special  privi- 
leges and  rights  that  it  has  granted  the 
banks  are  not  used  to  compete  unfairly 
with  other  segments,  of  the  business 
community.  The  banks  have  been  ac- 
corded a  special  place  in  the  economy 
with  special  responsibilities.  They  should 
be  required  to  remain  in  the  area  of 
banking.  They  should  not  be  allowed  to 
move  into  other  fields  such  as  Insurance, 
travel  agencies,  or  accounting,  any  more 
than  these  businesses  should  be  allowed 
to  become  banks. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  talked  about  a  few 
of  the  small  business  enterprises  directly 
threatened  by  the  one-bank  holding 
companies  and  by  the  laxity  of  the  ad- 
ministration's approach  to  regulation 
in  this  area.  But,  let  me  emphasize  that 
the  dangers  are  not  limited  to  the  enter- 
prises I  have  mentioned  here.  Every  busi- 
nessman, every  enterprise,  is  imder  at- 
tack from  these  one-bank  holding  com- 
panies. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  so  few  small 
businessmen  and  small  business  organi- 
zations have  come  forward  to  defend 
their  position  before  the  Congress.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  so  little  is  being  done  to 
counter  the  lobbjring  being  engaged  in  by 
the  Treasury  Department  and  the  big 
baiiks.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  or- 
ganizations that  are  supported  by  the 
small  businessmen  throughout  the  coun- 
try will  go  to  work  on  this  issue. 
I  hope  that  they  will  alert  their  mem- 
bership to  the  grave  dangers.  Frankly,  I 
do  not  understand  the  lack  of  activity  on 
the  part  of  the  small  business  community. 
This  legislation  is  life  or  death  for  them. 

Likewise,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the 
consumer  organizations  and  others  who 
have  long  spoken  out  against  unfair  com- 
petition and  against  monopoly  will  come 
forward  t>efore  this  legislation  is  en- 
acted. The  consumer  organizations  have 
as  much  to  lose  as  anyone  if  the  big 
banks  are  allowed  to  change  the  eco- 
nomic system  in  this  manner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us  on  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  are  will- 
ing to  m&ke  the  fight  to  control  the  pred- 
atory activities  of  these  one-bank  holding 
companies.  But  it  is  necessary  that  the 
groups  affected  come  forward  and  pre- 
sent their  case  to  all  Members  of  the 
Congress.  Now  is  the  time  to  act. 


FTVE-TO-FOUR  DECISIONS:  THE 
TIME  FOR  A  RULING  BY  CON- 
GRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  <Mr.  Saylor)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  Library  of  Congress, 
I  am  today  able  to  present  for  publication 
in  the  Congressional  Rzcoro  a  compila- 
tion of  5-to-4  decisions  by  the  Supreme 
Court  over  the  past  15  years. 

I  offer  this  information  as  additional 
evidence  of  the  need  to  adopt  House  Joint 
Resolution  82,  to  provide  that  Congress, 


by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both  Houses,  be 
enabled  to  override  a  decision  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.  In  offering  this  list  I  wish 
to  point  out  that  my  request  to  the  Li- 
brary involved  only  the  so-called  liberal 
rulings  by  the  Court  and  that  I  would 
welcome  an  addendum  of  so-called  con- 
servative decisions  should  any  of  my  col- 
leagues feel  it  advantageous  to  provide 
such  material.  Every  such  verdict,  re- 
gardless of  which  viewpoint  it  may  re- 
flect, supports  my  position  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  82. 

The  appearance  of  5-to-4  decisions  is 
especially  timely  in  view  of  the  current 
furor  over  the  Abe  Fortas  affair.  The  case 
underscores  the  danger  of  permitting 
one  branch  of  Government,  in  which  a 
single  individual  has  virtually  immu- 
table power  over  the  life  and  property 
of  every  citizen,  to  function  without  the 
semblance  of  the  restraint  intended  in' 
our  system  of  checks  and  balances.  Now 
that  the  falllbUlty  of  the  Court  is  finally 
admitted.  Congress  should  lose  no  time 
in  pursuing  a  course  necessary  to  protect 
this  Nation  from  further  misinterpreta- 
tions of  the  Constitution  and  misuse  of 
authority  granted  by  the  Constitution. 

Oiu-  responsibility  to  act  now  may 
have  been  foreseen  many  years  ago,  for 
Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  in  1823 : 

At  the  establishment  of  our  Constitution, 
the  Judiciary  bodies  were  supposed  to  be 
the  most  helpless  and  harmless  members  of 
the  government.  Experience,  however,  soon 
showed  In  what  way  they  were  to  become 
the  most  dangerous;  that  the  Insufficiency  of 
the  means  provided  for  their  removal  gave 
them  a  free  hold  and  Irresponsibility  In  office; 
that  their  decisions,  seeming  to  concern  In- 
dividual suitors  only,  pass  sUent  and  un- 
heeded by  the  public  at  large:  that  these 
decisions,  nevertheless,  become  law  by  prece- 
dent, sapping,  little  by  little  the  foundations 
of  the  Constitution,  and  working  Its  change 
by  construction,  before  any  one  has  per- 
ceived that  that  Invisible  and  helpless  worm 
has  been  busily  employed  In  consuming  Its 
substance.  In  truth,  man  Is  not  made  to  be 
trusted  for  life.  If  secured  against  all  UablUty 
to  account. 

Earlier  In  1821,  Jeflferson  had  written: 

It  Is  a  misnomer  to  call  a  government  re- 
publican, m  which  a  branch  of  the  supreme 
power  Is  Independent  of  the  nation. 

Rather  than  permit  the  Supreme 
Court  to  remain  Independent  of  the  Na- 
tion and  free  to  undermine  the  intent 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  legislative  branch,  I  sub- 
mit that  Congress  is  obligated  to  adopt 
House  Joint  Resolution  82  not  only  to 
apply  effectively  the  system  of  checks 
and  balances  but  also  to  restore  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  in  a  govermnent 
currently  under  serious  criticism. 

Congress  is  not  alone  in  protesting  the 
Court's  penchant  for  making  laws  to  con- 
form with  the  idiosyncratic  philosophies 
and  notions  of  a  bare  majority.  Con- 
scientious Justices  themselves  are  be- 
coming increasingly  concerned  at  the  im- 
authorlzed  broadening  of  the  Judiciary's 
prerogative  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Because  his  remarks  are  so  pertinent 
at  this  time,  I  ask  that  the  Record  show 
the  complete  article  by  Justice  Hugo 
Black  that  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Sunday  Star  of  March  24,  1968.  It  fol- 
lows: 
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jQinciAL  "Activism"  and  "RxamAisr":  A 

JTTBTICK   DxriNES     THX   DlFTEaXNCX 

(By  Justice  Hugo  Black) 
Judges  may  also  abuse  power,  of  course, 
not  because  they  are  corrupt,  but  because 
of  a  completely  honest  belief  that  unless  they 
do  act  the  Nation  will  suffer  disaster.  Un- 
fortunately such  honest  beliefs  too  often 
reflect  nothing  more  than  an  aU-too-common 
human  hostlUty  to  change. 

Other  judges,  with  an  equally  honest  beUef 
that  changes  are  absolutely  Imperative,  take 
It  upon  themselves  to  make  changes  which 
Congress  alone  has  legislative  jjower  to  make. 
Thus,  for  the  reasons  that  I  have  been  dis- 
cussing I  strongly  believe  the  public  welfare 
demands  that  constitutional  cases  must  be 
decided  according  to  the  terms  of  ovir  Con- 
stitution Itself  and  not  according  to  the 
Judges'  views  of  fairness,  seasonableness  or 
jiutlcfl  .  .  . 

JUmCIAL    ACTTVISM 

With  what  I  have  said  In  mind,  I  would 
next  like  to  dLseuss  a  name  which  of  late 
years  has  crept  Into  our  vocabulary  and 
which  has  frequently  been  applied  to  me, 
"judicial  actlvUt."  In  the  main  this  term 
has  been  used  as  one  of  criticism  and  re- 
proach aimed  at  federal  judges,  particularly 
Justices  of  the  ITtilted  States  Supreme  Court 
who,  in  deciding  cases  before  them,  are 
charged  with  either  (1)  being  willing  or  even 
anxious  to  determine  constitutional  ques- 
tions that  could  have  been  avoided  or  (2) 
determining  constitutional  and  other  legal 
questions  not  on  the  basis  of  what  the  law  Is 
but  on  what  tha  deciding  judges  believe  It 
should  be.  Since  this  name  "activist"  has 
been  applied  to  me  as  a  label,  which  un- 
fortunately I  think  has  served  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  careful  thinking  and  writing  and 
also  as  a  fallacious  shortcut  to  unjustified 
concliislons,  I  would  like,  so  to  speak,  to  set 
the  record  straight. 

There  is  one  school  of  legal  thought  that 
seems  to  rest  on  the  premise  that  it  Is  an  un- 
pardonable constitutional  sin  for  a  judge  to 
decide  a  case  on  a  constitutional  ground  If 
there  Is  any  possible  excuse  either  to  refuse 
to  decide  It  at  all  or  to  decide  It  on  some 
statutory  or  other  non-constltutlonal  ground. 
A  violation  of  this  judge-created  judicial  of- 
fense Is  often  given  the  bad  sounding  label 
of  "judicial  activism"  and  the  Judge  who 
commits  the  sins  Is  branded  an  activist. 

I  cannot  myself  subscribe  to  the  view  that 
judges  should  always  and  Invariably  avoid 
a  determination  of  constitutional  questions 
if  it  Is  any  way  possible  to  dispose  of  a  par- 
ticular case  on  a  non-constltutlonal  ground. 
There  are  few  cases.  If  any,  where  Judges 
cannot  conjure  up  and  articulate  argimients 
that  are  at  least  plausible  to  get  rid  of  cases 
on  non-constltutlonal  grounds.  Such  a  resort 
to  merely  plausible  reasons  to  avoid  deciding 
constitutional  questions  has  never  seemed  to 
me  to  be  an  ennobling  example  of  judicial 
piety,  morals  or  ethics.  The  necessity  for 
complete  candor  In  deciding  cases  cannot,  in 
my  opinion,  be  outweighed  by  any  supposed 
dogmatic  imperative  to  avoid  constitutional 
questions. 

THX  PTTBUC  WKUTABZ 

There  come  times  when  the  public  wel- 
fare calls  loudly  for  putting  an  end  to  con- 
stitutional doubts  about  laws  that  may 
vitally  affect  the  dally  lives  and  practices  of 
millions  of  people.  Such  doubts  about  highly 
valuable  constitutional  or  statutory  rights 
may  cause  delays  in  their  enjoyment  tanta- 
mount to  their  complete  destruction.  And 
persons  subjected  to  burdensome  duties  by 
new  untested  statutes  frequently  may  be 
caused  to  suffer  Irreparable  losses  by  dilatory 
judicial  practices  that  prevent  constitutional 
tests  of  those  new  laws  In  the  coiun^. 

A  good  example  of  this  kind  of  thing  Is 
the  statute  establishing  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Board.  This  is  a  law,  which 
as  I  stated  in  mv  dissenting  opinions  in 


ComtnunUt  Party  v.  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  and  American  Committee  for 
Protection  of  Foreign  Bom  v.  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Board,  is  a  bill  of  attainder; 
imposes  cruel,  unvisual  and  savage  punish- 
ments for  thought,  speech,  writing,  petition 
and  assembly;  and  stigmatizes  people  for 
their  beliefs,  associations  and  views  about 
ptoUtlcs.  law  and  govertunent.  And  yet  since 
1951,  when  a  three-judge  District  Court  In 
Communist  Party  v.  McGrath  refused  to  rule 
on  the  constitutionality  of  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act,  Important  provisions 
of  this  statute  have  been  enforced. 

In  case  after  case  affecting  so-called  "com- 
munist front"  organizations  the  parties  have 
been  told  that  the  crucial  constitutional 
Issue  was  not  yet  ripe.  This  reached  what  in 
my  mind  was  the  height  of  absurdity  in  the 
case  of  Veterans  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
Brigade  v.  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board,  where,  after  fighting  their  way  up 
through  the  tangled  web  of  administrative 
and  judicial  review  for  10  years,  the  petition- 
ers' constitutional  questions,  when  they 
finally  reached  the  Supreme  Court,  were 
remanded  to  the  lower  court  because  of  the 
staleness  of  the  record. 

DT7BOIS   CI.X7BS 

Again  this  term  the  DuBols  Clubs  of  Amer- 
ica attempted  to  challenge  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board,  and  you  would  think  that  after  16 
years  those  associations  threatened  by  the 
Act  would  finally  be  entitled  to  a  decision  by 
the  Supreme  Court  as  to  just  how  far  Con- 
gress can  go  in  establishing  a  pervasive  regu- 
latory scheme  in  the  First  Amendment  field 
of  speech,  assembly  and  association.  But  once 
again  a  majority  of  the  Court  refused  to  meet 
and  decide  the  constitutional  Issues.   (WEB 

DuBois  Clubs  of  America  v.  Clark, VS. 

.)  In  this  case  there  was  a  clear  possi- 
bility that  the  delay  Involved  covUd  very  well 
result  in  the  disintegration  of  the  affected 
orgarUzatlon  before  it  could  have  its  consti- 
tutional claims  adjudicated  since  the  pres- 
sure Inherent  In  registering  with  the  Board 
had  already  begun  to  take  Its  toll. 

Indeed,  as  the  petitioners  pointed  out  in 
DuBois,  the  Attomay  General  himself  bad 
said  that  "one  of  the  major  purposes  of  the 
Act"  was  to  destroy  affected  organizations 
before  administrative  proceedings  began  and 
that  "most  groups  petitioned  (to  register] 
become  defunct  or  dissolved  before  action 
could  be  taken."  My  reaction  to  this  is  that 
It  Is  an  outrageous  violation  of  our  Constitu- 
tion that  such  a  Board,  which  serves  no  tise- 
ful  function  and  to  some  extent  at  least  ap- 
pears to  have  become  a  sinecure  for  ijolltlcal- 
ly  expedient  appointments,  is  allowed  for  any 
length  of  time  to  curtaU  the  exercise  of  the 
First  Amendment  rights  of  speech,  assembly 
and  association.  And  this  has  been  allowed 
to  happen  because  of  a  Judge-created  doc- 
trine that  It  is  Inherently  good  to  avoid  con- 
stitutional issues. 

Here  another  label  or  name  comes  Into 
focus;  It  is  "judicial  restraint."  For  this  is 
the  term  frequently  applied  to  the  doctrine 
of  avoiding  constitutional  questions  and 
leaving  them  up  In  the  air  as  long  as  there 
is  a  possibility  of  deciding  a  case  on  other 
grounds.  Once  again  I  think  this  term  Is 
ambiguous  and  ill-conceived  and  when  used 
m  this  way.  It  Is  right  to  say  that  I  am  no 
apostle  of  this  kind  of  judicial  restraint,  al- 
though, as  I  have  made  clear  earlier,  I  believe 
strongly  that  judges  are  restrained  by  the 
Constitution,  and  that  changes  In  that  basic 
charter  should  be  made  by  the  people  and 
their  representatives  and  not  by  judges. 

JTTDIdAI.  ABDICATION 

By  avoiding  constitutional  issues  In  cases 
such  as  those  concerned  with  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board  and  others  to  which 
I  need  not  now  refer,  I  think  the  Supreme 
Court  abdicates  the  responsibility  assigned 
It  under  Marb\u7  v.  Madison,  with  which  I 


fully  agree,  that  the  Judicial  Department  of 
our  Government  has  the  last  word  In  decid- 
ing whether  a  statute  Is  In  accord  with  the 
Constitution.  As  Justice  Marshall  said  there: 

"The  powers  of  the  Lieglslature  are  defined 
and  limited;  and  that  those  limits  may  not 
be  mistaken,  or  forgotten,  the  Constitution 
Is  written.  To  what  purpose  are  powers  lim- 
ited, and  to  what  purpose  Is  that  limitation 
committed  to  writing.  If  those  limits  may  be, 
at  any  time,  be  passed  by  those  Intended  to 
be  restrained?  .  .  .  Certainly  all  those  who 
have  framed  written  constitutions  contem- 
plate them  as  forming  the  fundamental  and 
paramount  law  of  the  nation,  and,  conse- 
quently the  theory  of  every  such  government 
must  be,  that  an  act  of  the  legislature,  repug- 
nuit  to  the  Constitution  Is  void.  This  theory 
is  essentially  attached  to  a  written  constitu- 
tion .  .  ." 

I  believe  that  the  responsibility  of  judicial 
review  was  fully  understood  by  those  who 
wrote  the  Constitution,  and  certainly  by 
those  who  most  carefully  considered  the 
problem.  This  fact  Is  shown,  I  think,  by  the 
Federalist  papers,  the  records  of  the  debates 
in  the  Constitutional  Convention  and  in  the 
States,  and  the  Annals  of  Congress'  report  of 
the  debates  on  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Madison, 
himself,  In  arguing  for  adoption  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights  stated: 

"If  they  are  incorporated  Into  the  Consti- 
tution, independent  tribunals  of  justice  will 
consider  themselves  in  a  peculiar  maimer  the 
guardians  of  those  rights;  they  will  be  an 
impenetrable  bulwark  against  every  assump- 
tion of  power  in  the  Legislative  or  Executive; 
they  will  be  naturally  led  to  resist  every  en- 
croachment upon  rights  expressly  stipulated 
for  m  the  constitution  by  the  declaration  of 
rights." 

JUDICIAL    oaSTACLXS 

I  think  that  the  Pramers  were  right  in  be- 
lieving that  such  judicial  power  is  an  es- 
sential feature  of  oijx  type  of  free  govern- 
ment, and  I  believe  It  ill  behooves  the  courts 
to  restrict  their  usefulness  in  protecting  con- 
stltutlonal  rights  by  creating  artificial  judi- 
cial obstacles  to  the  full  performance  of  their 
duty. 

The  essential  protection  of  the  liberty  of 
our  people  should  not  be  denied  them  by  in- 
vocation of  a  doctrine  of  so-called  "Judicial 
self-restraint."  This  term  has  been  made  an 
alluring  one  by  Its  worshippers  connoting 
noble  judicial  conduct,  somewhat  as  the  term 
"judicial  activism"  has  been  used  to  connote 
something  Ignoble. 

But.  as  I  have  tried  to  make  clear,  when 
judges  have  a  constitutional  question  in  a 
case  before  them,  and  the  public  Interest 
calls  for  its  decision,  refusal  to  carry  out  their 
duty  to  decide  woiild  not,  I  think,  be  the  ex- 
ercise of  an  enviable  "self -restraint."  Instead 
I  would  consider  It  to  be  an  evasion  of  re- 
sponsibility. 

In  sum,  I  think  determining  when  a  judge 
shall  decide  a  constitutional  question  calls 
for  an  exercise  of  sound  judicial  judgment  In 
a  particular  case  which  should  not  be  hob- 
bled by  general  and  abstract  judicial  maxims 
created  to  deny  Utlgants  their  just  deserts 
In  a  court  of  law,  perhaps  when  they  need 
the  court's  help  most  desperately. 

Consequently,  if  It  is  judicial  activism  to 
decide  a  constitutional  question  which  is  ac- 
tually Involved  in  a  case  when  it  is  In  the 
public  Interest  and  In  the  Interest  of  a  sound 
Judicial  system  to  decide  It.  then  I  am  an 
"activist"  in  that  kind  of  case  and  shall,  in 
all  probability,  remain  one.  In  such  clrciun- 
stances  I  think  "judicial  self-restraint"  is  not 
a  virtue  but  an  evil. 

MATTEE    or   OPINION 

When  I  get  to  the  other  meaning  of  "judi- 
cial activist,"  however,  namely,  one  who  be- 
lieves he  should  Interpret  the  Constitution 
and  statutes  according  to  his  own  belief  of 
what  they  ought  to  prescribe  Instead  of  what 
they  do,  I  tell  you  at  once  I  am  not  In  that 
group.  The  courts  are  given  power  to  Inter- 
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pr»t  ttia  Conatttutlon  and  Uws,  whleb  maana 
to  ezplkln  and  expound,  not  to  alt«r.  unand 
or  ramake.  Judgaa  take  an  oath  to  support 
tha  OacatltuUon  a«  It  la.  not  a«  thay  tblnk  It 
should  ba. 

I  oannot  suoacrlba  to  tba  doctrine  that 
conslatent  with  that  oath  a  Judge  can  arro- 
gata  to  himself  a  power  to  "adapt  the  Con* 
•tttutlon  to  new  Umaa  "  The  soft  phraaae 
uaad  to  claim  that  power  for  Judgea  have 
slren-llke  appeal.  For  one  who  haa  a  legiti- 
mate power  to  interpret  there  la  at  first  a 
certain  persuaalve  note  In  the  constant  repe- 
tition to  him  that  In  explaining  a  Constitu- 
tion meant  for  the  ages  he  should  not  atlck 
to  Its  old  18th  century  words  but  subatttuta 
othara  to  make  the  Conatltutlon  beat  serve 
the  current  generation.  And  there  la  a  car- 
tain  appeal  in  the  argument  that  the  dead 
should  not  control  the  living.  But  adherence 
to  the  Constitution  as  written  doea  not  mean 
we  are  controlled  by  the  dead.  It  means  we 
are  controlled  by  the  Conatltutlon,  truly  a 
living  document  For  It  contains  within  Itaelf 
a  lasUng  recognition  that  It  should  ba 
changed  to  meet  new  demands,  new  condi- 
tions, new  tlmea.  It  provides  the  means  to 
achieve  these  changes  through  the  amend- 
ifiant  "ptocesa  In  Article  V  Twenty-two 
Abandmenta  have  been  added  since  the  Con- 
stitution was  adopted,  some  of  them  with 
very  little  difficulty  or  delay,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  others  will  be  adopted  when  the 
sound  views  o<  the  people  call  for  them.  .  .  . 

Nor  should  Congress  overlook  these 
earlier  remarks  of  Justice  Black  at  the 
Columbia  University  Law  School  Car- 
pentler  Lectures: 

other  judgea,  with  an  equally  honeat  be- 
lief that  changea  are  absolutely  Imperative, 
take  It  up>on  themselvea  to  make  changea 
which  Congress  alone  haa  legislative  power 
to  make  . . . 

The  Courts  are  given  power  to  Interpret 
the  Constitution  and  laws,  which  meana  to 
explain  and  expound,  not  to  alter,  amend, 
or  remake. 

A  present  member  of  the  Court  who 
apparently  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Court  must  take  upon  Itself  the  duty  to 
change  laws  Is  Justice  William  Brennan. 
If  the  following  paragraphs  appearing  in 
the  Washington  Daily  News  are  from  an 
accurate  account  of  his  address  to  the 
National  Council  on  Crime  and 
Delinquency : 

Justice  Brennan  said  caaa  after  caaa 
brought  before  the  court  showed  that  neither 
congressional  nor  state  legislation  bad  bean 
taken  to  enforce  the  Constitution. 

"All  too  often,"  he  said,  "the  practical 
choice  haa  been  between  the  court  doing  tba 
job  or  no  one  doing  It  at  all." 

In  his  dissent  to  the  Wesberry  against 
Sanders  decision  in  1964,  Justice  John 
Marshall  Harlan  wrote: 

This  Court,  no  lesa  than  all  other 
branches  of  the  Government,  la  bound  by 
the  Constitution.  The  Constitution  does  not 
confer  upon  the  Court  blanket  authority  to 
step  Into  every  situation  where  the  political 
branch  may  be  thought  to  have  fallen  short. 
The  stability  of  this  Institution  ultimately 
depends  not  only  upon  Ita  being  alert  to 
keep  the  other  branches  of  government 
within  Constitutional  bounda,  but  equallv 
upon  recognition  of  the  limitations  on  tba 
Court's  own  functlona  in  tba  constitutional 
system. 

In  the  infamous  Miranda  case.  Justice 
Harlan  was  joined  by  Justices  Byron 
White  and  Potter  Stewart  in  expressing 
astonishment  that  the  Constitution  can 
be  read  to  support  the  Court's  new 
rules  on  custodial  police  Interrogation. 


New  rules  and  new  laws  and  new  pol- 
icies by  the  Supreme  Court  cannot  be 
tolerated,  Mr.  Speaker.  Justice  White 
stated  further  in  his  dissent  on  the 
Miranda  ruling: 

If  the  Court  la  hare  and  now  to  announce 
new  and  fundamental  policy  .  ,  .  (Ita)  text 
and  reasoning  should  wltbatand  analysis  .  .  . 
and  not  proceed  ...  on  speculation  alone  .  .  . 
There  Is,  In  my  view,  every  reason  to  believe 
that  a  good  many  criminal  defendanta,  who 
otherwise  would  have  been  convicted  on 
what  this  Court  haa  prevloualy  thought  to  be 
the  moat  satisfactory  kind  of  evidence,  will 
now  .  .  .  either  not  be  tried  at  all  or  acquit- 
ted. If  the  state's  evidence,  minus  the  con- 
feaalon,  la  put  to  the  teat  of  litigation  .  .  . 
In  soma  unknown  number  of  caaea  the 
Court's  rule  wUl  return  a  klUar,  a  rapUt  or 
other  criminal  to  the  atraata  ...  to  repeat 
hla  crime  wherever  It  pleaaaa  him. 


For  the  further  elucidation  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  desirability  of  adopting 
House  Joint  Resolution  82,  I  include  the 
Library  of  Congress'  brief  statements  on 
the  significance  of  each  of  the  landmark 
5-to-4  rulings  in  the  Rkcord. 

The  5-to-4  rulings  alone  explain  why 
convicted  criminals  prowl  the  streets, 
Communists  cannot  be  kept  off  of  our 
school  faculties  or  out  of  our  defense 
plants,  military  deserters  can  flee  to 
other  countries  without  fear  of  being 
stripped  of  U.S.  citizenship  and  obscene 
material  is  being  distributed  to  children 
scarcely  out  of  the  Walt  IMsney  age 
groups. 

The  Library  of  Congress  material 
follows: 

Thc  LtaaABT  or  CoNoazss, 
Washinffton.  DC.  November  2. 1964. 
From :  American  Law  Division. 
Subject:    6    to   4   Supreme   Court   decisions. 
1954-1963. 

This  will  refer  to  your  request  of  October 
20.  1964  for  the  number  of  6  to  4  United 
SUtes  Supreme  Court  decisions  In  the  last 
ten  years  on  constitutional  questions. 

During  the  October  Term,  1954  to  October 
Term,  1963  the  Supreme  Court  rendered  88 
decisions  on  a  veto  of  five  to  four  on  con- 
stitutional questions  (Including  companion 
cases  decided  with  the  main  opinion,  but  not 
Including  decisions  and  orders  of  the  court 
without  opinion ) .  Since  It  Is  frequently  diffi- 
cult to  Invoke  a  clear  distinction  between  a 
"constitutional"  question  and  one  which 
doea  not  Involve  a  constitutional  problem,  wa 
have  also  Included  a  further  list,  so  as  to 
furnish  a  complete  tabulation  of  all  5  to  4 
opinions  during  this  period.  On  other  ques- 
tions (e.g..  sututory  Interpretations,  crim- 
inal procedure)  there  were  74  five  to  four 
decisions. 

The  constitutional  decisions  are: 

1.  Ellis  V.  Dixon.  349  tT.S.  458  ( 1955) . 

2.  U.S.  V.  Twin  City  Power  Co.,  350  U.S.  232 
(1956). 

8.  Slochowar  v.  Board  of  Education,  300 
U.S.  651  (1966). 

4.  Orlffln  V.  nUnola.  351  U.S.  13  (1996). 
6.  DaUl  Paoll  V.  U.8.,  352  U.S.  232   (1WJ7). 

6.  In  re  Oroban,  352  VB.,  330  (1957). 

7.  PoUard  v.   U.S.,  352  U.S.  354    (1967). 

8.  Rowoldt  V.  Perfetto.  355  U.S.  115  (1957). 

9.  Moore  V.  Michigan.  335  U.S.  155  (1997). 

10.  Orean  v.  U.S..  335  U.S.  184  (1967). 

11.  Lambert  v.  U.S..  365  U.S.  225  (1967) . 

12.  City  of  Detroit  v.  Murray  Corp.,  399 
U.S.  489  (1998). 

13.  American  Motora  Corp.  v.  Kenoaba,  396 
U.S.  21  (1958). 

14.  PeroB  y.  Brownell.  356  U.S.  44  ( 1998) . 
19.  Trap  V.  DuUea,  396  U.S.  86  (1958) . 

16.  Brown  V.  U.S.,  356  U.S.  148  (1958). 

17,  OrMn  T.  UJB..  SM  VjB.  160  (1»5S) . 


18.  Thomaa  v.  Arlsona,  366  U.S.  390  (1958) . 

19.  PubUc  Service  Comm.  ▼.  U.S,  396  U,8. 
421  (1958). 

20.  Cluccl  V.  nUnoU,  356  U.S.  971  (1088). 

21.  Kant  V.  Dulles,  357  U.S.  116  (1998). 
33.  Dayton  v.  Dulles,  367  U.S.  144  ( 1998) . 

23.  Hanson  v.  Denckla,  367  U.S.  336  (1958). 

24.  Gore  v.  U.S.,  367  U.S.  386  ( 1968) . 

26.  Bohlen  v.  Board  of  Education,  867  VS. 
399  (1968). 

26.  Crooker   v.    CallfomU,    357   U.S.   433 
(1958). 

27.  Lamer  v.  Oaaey,  357  U.8.  488  (1958). 

28.  The  Tangea  v.  Skovgaard,  358  U.S.  588 
(1969). 

29.  United  PUota  Aaaoclatlon  v.  Haleckl, 
358U.S.  613  (1959). 

30.  Brown  v.  U.S.,  369  U.S.  41  (1969). 

31.  Bartrua  v.  nUnoU,  369  U.S.  121  (1969). 

32.  The  Monroea  v.  Carben  Black,  Inc..  359 
UB.  180  (1969). 

33.  Frank  v.  Maryland,  359  U.S.  860  (1959), 

34.  Irvln  V.  Dowd,  359  U.S.  394  (1969). 

35.  Uphaua  V.  Mycaa,  360  U.S.  72    (1959). 

36.  Barenblatt  v.  U.S..  360  U.S.  109  (1959). 

37.  Allegheny  County  v.  Nashuda  Co.,  360 
U.S.  186  (1959). 

38.  Anonymoua    v.    Baker,    360    U.S.    287 
(1959). 

39.  Roaenberg  v.  U.S..  360  U.S.  367  (1999). 

40.  Oarr  v.  Matteo.  360  U.S.  664  (1969). 

41.  In  re  Sawyer,  360  U.S.  622  (1959). 
42   Abel  V.  US.,  362  U.S.  217  (1960). 

43.  Mitchell  v.  B.  B.  Zachry  Co..  362  US. 
319  (1960). 

44.  Parker  v.  Ellis.  362  U.S.  574  (1960). 

45.  Lavlne  v.  U.S.,  362  U.S.  610  (1960). 

46.  Klam  V.  Roaenberg,  363  U.S.  406  (I960). 

47.  Plemmlng  v.  Neater.  363  U.S.  603  ( 1960) . 

48.  Oonzalea  v.  US,  364  U.S.  69  (1960). 

49.  WoUe  v.  North  CaroUna.  364  U.S.  177 
(I960). 

50.  Elklna  v.  U.S.,  364  U.S.  206   (1960). 

51.  Rloa  V.  U.S.,  364  VS.  253  (1960). 

53.  McPhanl  v.  US.,  364  UJ3.  373    (1960). 

53.  Shelton  v.  Tucker.  364  U.S.  479  (I960). 

54.  Carr  v.  Toung,  364  US.  479   (I960)  — 
companion  case  to  Shelton,  supra. 

55.  Tlmea  Film  Corp.  v.  Chicago,  365  U.S. 
43  (1961). 

56.  Wilkinson  v.  U.S.,  365  U.S.  399  (1961). 

57.  Braden  v.  US..  365  U.S.  431   (1961). 

58.  Stewart  v.  U.S..  366  U.S.  1  (1961). 

59.  Kbnlgaberg  v.  Stote  Bar.  366  U.S.  36 
(1961). 

60.  In  re  Anastalpo,  366  U.S.  83  (1961) . 

61.  Cohen  v.  Harely,  366  U.S.  117  (1961). 
63.  EU  Lilly  and  Co.  v.  Sav-On-Druga,  366 

U.S.  276  (1961). 

63.  Communist  Party  v.  Control  Board  367 
U.S.  I  (1961). 

64.  Scoles  v.  US..  367  U.S.  303  (1961). 
66.  Oorl  v.  U.S..  367  U.S.  364  (1961). 

66.  Poe  V.  UUman,  367  XJS.  497  (1961) . 

67.  Baxton  v.  UUman,  367  U.S.  497  (1961) — 
companion  case  to  Boxton. 

68.  Cafeteria  Workers  v.  McUlroy,  367  U5 
886  (1961). 

69.  KUUan  V.  U.8..  368  U.S.  231   (1961). 

70.  Oyler  v.  Boles,  368  U.S.  448  (1963). 

71.  Crabtree  v.  Boles,  368  U.S.  448  (1963)  — 
companion  case  to  Oyler. 

73.  Mong  Sun  v.  U.S.,  371  U.S.  471  (1963). 

73.  Kennedy  v.  Mendoza-Martlnes,  373  UdS. 
144  (1903). 

74.  Rusk  V.  Cort.  373  U.S.  144  (1963). 

76.  Townsend  v.  Sain,  373  U.8.  293  (1963). 

76.  Draper    v.    Washington.    372    U.S    487 
(1963). 

77.  Olbaon  v.  Florida  Legislative  Commit- 
tee. 372  U.S.  539  (1963). 

78.  Downum  V.  VS.,  372  U.8.  734  (1963). 

79.  Florida  Avocado  Orowara  v.  Paul,  373 
U.S.  132  (1963). 

80.  Haynea  v.   Washington.  373  U.S.  503 
(1963). 

81.  Fahy  T.  Connecticut,  32  United  States 
Law  Week  (LW)  4021  (1963). 

82.  Rugendorf  v.  U.S.  32  LW  4298   (1964). 

83.  U.8.  V.  Bamatt.  33  LW  4804  (1964). 
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84.  Pardan  v.  Terminal  Railway,  32  LW 
4393  (1964). 

86.  General  Motora  v.  Waahlngton,  32  LW 
4482  (1964). 

86.  Malloy  v.  Hogan.  32  LW  4607  (1964). 

87.  Escohedo  v.  nilnoU,  32  LW  4606  (1964). 

88.  Jackson  v.  Danno.  32  LW  4620  (1964). 
Caaea   Involving   other  questions   are: 

1.  Indian  Towing  Co.  v.  U.S..  360  U.S.  61 
(1956) — statutory  construction,  bereaftar 
abbreviated  to  S/C. 

2.  Ryan  Co.  v.  Pan-Atlantic  Corp.,  390  U.S., 
124  (1956)— S/C. 

3.  Rea  V.  U.S.  360  U.S.  214  (1945)— Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure. 

4.  Eaat  Texas  Lines  v.  Frozen  Food  Exp., 
351  U.S.  49  (1956)— S/C. 

5.  CahUl  v.  New  York,  N.H.&HJl.  Co.,  361 
U.S.  183  (1956)— procedure. 

6.  Offutt  Housing  Co.  v.  Sarpy  County,  351 
U.S.  253  (1956)— S/C. 

7.  Darley  v.  Mayo.  351  U.S.  2/7  (1966)— 
this  case  Involved  a  constitutional  matter 
but  the  court  dismissed  It  for  lack  of  Juris- 
diction. 

8.  Black  v.  Cutter  Laboratories.  361  VS. 
292  (1966) — this  case  Involved  also  a  con- 
stitutional matter,  but  the  court  dismissed 
It  for  want  of  a  federal  question. 

9.  Jay  V.  Boyd.  361  U.S.  349   (1966)— S/C. 

10.  Reed  v.  Pennsylvania  R.  Co.,  391  U.S. 
502  (1956)— S/C. 

11.  Parr  v.  UJ3..  351  U.S.,  613  (1966)— pro- 
cedural Matter. 

12.  Massachusetts  Bonding  Co.  v.  U.S.,  362 
U.S.  126  (1956)— S/C. 

13.  Labuy  v.  Howes  Leather  Co.,  352  U.S. 
249  (1957) — S/C  and  federal  criminal  rules. 

14.  Nllva  v.  U.S..  352  U.S.  385  (1997)— fed- 
eral criminal  rules. 

15.  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  Co.,  v.  Jackson,  353 
U.S.  325  (1957)— S/C. 

16.  Arnold  v.  Panhandle  &  S.FJI.  Co.,  393 
U.S.  360  (1997)— S/C. 

17.  Jackson  v.  Taylor,  353  U.S.  969  (1967)  — 
S/C. 

18.  Fowler  v.  Wilkinson,  353  U.S.,  683 
(1957)— S/C. 

19.  SnUth  V.  Sperling,  354  U.S.  91  (1967)  — 
procedural  matter. 

20.  Swanson  v.  Traer,  354  U.S.  114  (1957)  — 
procedural  matter. 

21.  Nashville  Milk  Co.  v.  Carnation  Co.,  366 
US.  373  (1958)— S/C. 

22.  Safeway  Stores  v.  Vance,  355  U.S.  389 
(1958)— S/C. 

23.  F.T.C.  V.  SUndard  OU  Co.,  366  VS. 
396  (1968)— S/C. 

24.  Keman  v.  American  Dredging  Co.,  355 
U.S.  426  (1958)— S/C. 

25.  UJ3.  v.  Ball  Construction  Co.,  366  U.S. 
687  (1968)— S/C. 

26.  County  of  Marin  v.  U.S.,  356  VS.  412 
(1958)— S/C. 

27.  Masclale  v.  U.S.  356  U.S.,  386  (1958)  — 
criminal  procedure. 

28.  Leng  May  M.  v.  Barber.  397  U.S.  186 
(1968)— S/C. 

29.  Rogers  v.  Quan,  357  VS.  193  (1958)  — 
S'C. 

30.  U.S.  v.  A&P  Trucking  Co.,  898  VS.  121 
(1958)— S/C. 

31.  Romero  v.  International  Term  Co.,  358 
U.S.  354  (1969) — S/C. 

32.  S.E.C.  V.  Variable  Annuity  Co.,  890  U.S. 
65  (1969)— S/C. 

33.  U.S.  V.  Shirley,  350  U.S.  356  (1069)  — 
S/C 

34.  Arroyo  v.  U.8.,  369  U.S.  410  (1060)  — 
S/C 

35.  T.I.N JE.,  Inc.  V.  U.S.,  359  UJB.  464 
(1959)— S/C. 

36.  Plttaburgh  Plate  Glass  Co.  v.  U.S..  360 
U.S.  395  (1959) — criminal  procedure. 

37.  Galax  Mirror  Co.  v.  U.S..  360  UJ3.  396 
(1059) — criminal  proce<ture. 

88.  Farmers  Union  v.  Day,  360  VS.  625 
(1959)— S/C. 

39.  Tnman  v.  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  Co.,  361 
U.S,  138   (I960)— a/C. 
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40.  Flora  V.  U.S..  362  U.S.  149  (I960)— S/C. 

41.  Telegraphers  v.  Chicago  &  N.WJt.  Co., 
362  U.S.  330  (i960)— 8/C. 

42.  Miller  Music  Corp.  v.  Danlala,  Inc.,  362 
U.8.  873   (1060)— S/C. 

43.  Nulkkanen  v.  McAlexander,  363  U.S. 
390  (I960)— S/C. 

44.  U.S.  V.  Republic  Steel  Corp.,  363  U.S. 
483   (I960)— S/C. 

45.  ©chaffer  v.  U.S.,  363  U.S.  511  (I960)  — 
criminal  procedure. 

46.  Karp  v.  U.S.,  362  U.S.  511  (I960)  — 
criminal  procedure  (companion  caaa  to 
Schaffer. ) 

47.  F.T.C.  v.  Brech  &  Co.,  363  U.S.  166 
(I960)— S/C. 

48.  U.8.  v.  Brosnan.  363  U.S.  237  (I960)  — 
tax  law. 

49.  Bank  of  America  v.  U.S.,  363  U.S.  237 
(1960) — tax  law  (companion  case  to  Broa- 
nort.) 

50.  Schilling  v.  Rogers,  363  U.S.  666 
(I960)— S/C. 

51.  Cory  Corp.  v.  Souber,  868  U.S.  700 
(I960)— S/C. 

62.  Sunray  OU  Co.  v.  F.P.C.  364  U.S.  137 
(I960)— S/C. 

53.  Sun  Oil  Co.  v.  P.P.C.,  364  U.S.  170 
(I960)— S/C. 

54.  Nichallc  V.  Cleveland  Tankers,  Inc.,  364 
U.S.  326  (I960)— S/C. 

55.  Pontes   V.   U.S.   364   U.S.   426    (I960)  — 

56.  CaUanan  v.  U.S..  364  U.S.  687  (1661)  — 
S/C 

5'7.  Green  v.  U.S..  365  U.S.  301  (1981)  — 
Federal  Criminal  Rules. 

58.  MUenovlch  v.  U.S.,  365  U.S.  551  (1961)  — 
Federal  criminal  procedure. 

59.  Horton  v.  Liberty  Mutual  Ins.  Co..  367 
U.S.  348  (1961)— S/C. 

60.  Lott  V.  U.S..  367  U.S.  421   (1961)— S/C. 

61.  American  Automobile  Assoc,  v.  U.S.,  367 
U.S.  687  (1961). 

62.  Mechllng  Barge  Lines  v.  U.S.,  368  U.S. 
324  (1961)— S/C. 

63.  Hill  V.  U.S..  368  U.S.  424  (1962)— Fed- 
eral criminal  rules. 

64.  Poller  v.  C.BB.,  368  US.  464  (1962)  — 
S/C. 

65.  Schlude  v.  Commissioner,  372  U.S.  128 
(1963)— S/C. 

66.  Wisconsin  v.  F.P.C.,  373  U.S.  294 
(1963)— S/C. 

67.  CalUornla  v.  F.P.C..  373  U.S.  294 
(1963) — S/C  (companion  case  to  Wisconsin.) 

68.  Long  Island  Co.  v.  P.P.C.  373  U.S.  294 
(1963) — S/C  (companion  case  to  Wisconsin.) 

69.  National  Equipment  Rental  v.  Szuk- 
hent,  32  L.W.  4070  (1964)— federal  rules  of 
civil  procedure. 

70.  Red  Ball  Motor  Freight  v.  Shannon,  32 
L.W.  4443  (1964)— S/C. 

71.  U.S.  V.  Shannon,  32  L.W.  4443  (1964)  — 
S/C  (companion  case  to  Red  Ball). 

72.  Aro  Mfg.  Co.  v.  Convertible  Top  Co..  32 
L.W.  4459  (1964)— S/C. 

73.  U.S.  V.  Pen-Olln  Co.,  32  L.W.  4707 
(1064)— S/C. 

74.  Berman  v.  U.S..  32  L.W.  4721  (1064)  — 
criminal  procedure. 

HtrcH  C.  Keenan. 
Legislative  Attorney. 

The  Librart  or  Congress. 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  1, 1968. 
From:  American  Law  Division. 
Subject:   Five  to  Four  Dissents  In  Supreme 

Court  Decisions.  October  Term,  1964  to 

October  Term  1967,  Inclusive. 
This  wUI  refer  to  your  request  of  July  25, 
1968.  for  a  list  of  the  flve-to-four  decisions  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  from  the 
October  Term  1964  through  the  October 
Term  1967  (June.  1968),  to  supplement  our 
listing  of  these  decisions  dated  November  2, 
1964.  which  covered  the  decisions  from  the 
October  Term,  1964  to  October  Term  1963. 
Attached  hereto  Is  tba  new  supplementary 


Ust,  covering  both  constitutional  and  statu- 
tory cases. 

Hugh  C.  Kxenan,  Jr., 

Legislative  Attorney, 
American  Late  Division. 

*•  — ^— 
FivE-To-FoTTR  Decisions  ov  U.S.  SxTpaxMX 
CoTTRT  From  October  Term,  1964  TnaotiGH 
October  Term,  1967.  Supplementing  Sim- 
ilar List  or  November  2,  1964.  Covering 
Period  From  October  Term,  1964.  "Through 
October  Term,  1963 

I.  constitutional  decisions 

1.  Cox  V.  Louisiana,  379  U.S.  559  (1965). 

2.  United  States  v.  Brown,  381  U.S.  437 
(1965). 

3.  Estes  V.  Texas,  381  U.S.  532  (1966) . 

4.  Rogers  v.  Paul,  382  U.S.  198  (1965)  (the 
four  dissenters  thought  simply  that  the  case 
should  be  set  down  for  argument  and  ple- 
nary consideration ) . 

5.  Rosenblatt  v.  Baer,  383  UJB.  75  ( 1966) . 

6.  Brown  v.  Louisiana,  383  UJB.  131  (1966). 

7.  Glnzbvirg  v.  United  States.  383  U.S.  463 
(1966).  t 

8.  United  States  v.  Guest,  383  U.S.  745 
(1966)  (four  dissenters  in  part  only). 

9.  Elfbrandt  v.  Russell,  384  U.S.  11  (1966). 

10.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People  v.  Overstreet.  384 
U.S.  118  (1966). 

11.  Rlggan  V.  Virginia.  384  U.S.  152  (1966) . 

12.  Texas  V.  United  States,  384  U.S.  165 
(1966). 

13.  Miranda  v.  United  States,  584  US.  436 
(1966)  (the  four  dissents  here  also  apply  to 
the  companion  cases  of  Vlgnera  v.  New  York, 
Westover  v.  United  States,  same  citation). 

14.  Schmerber  v.  California.  384  U.S.  757 
(1966). 

15.  Adderley  v.  Florida,  386  U.S.  39  (1966). 

16.  Portson  v.  Morrlar-^afl^U.S  231   (1966). 

17.  Hoffa  v.  United  State5:'385  U.S.  293 
(1966)  (two  of  the/tlissenters  merely  stated 
they  would  dlsmisf  the  writs  of  certiorari  as 
improvldently  granted). 

18.  TUne.  Inc.  v.  HUl.  386  U.S.  374  (1967). 

19.  Garrlty  v.  New  Jersey.  385  U.S.  493 
(1967). 

20.  Spevack  v.  Klein,  386  U.S.  511   (1967). 

21.  Spencer  v.  Texas,  385  U.S.  554  (1967), 
together  with  Bell  v.  Texas,  same  citations 
(5-4  dissents  In  both  cases). 

22.  Keylshian  v.  Board  of  Regents,  385 
U.S.  589  (1967). 

23.  Zuckerman  v.  Greason,  386  U.S.  15 
(1967). 

24.  Kaye  v.  Co-Ordlnating  Committee  on 
Discipline  of  the  New  York  Bar,  386  U.S.  17 
(1967). 

25.  Cooper  v.  CaUfornia,  386  U.S.  58  (1967). 

26.  Giles  V.  Maryland,  386  U.S  66  (1967). 

27.  McCray  v.  Illinois,  386  U.S.  300  (1967). 
28    Afroylm  v.  Rusk.  387  U.S.  253  (1967). 

29.  Reltman  v.  Mulkey.  387  U.S.  369  (1967) . 

30.  Curtis  Publishing  Co.  v.  Butts,  388  U.S. 
130  (1967). 

31.  United  States  v.  Wade.  388  U.S.  218 
(1967). 

32.  Gilbert  v.  California,  388  U.S.  263 
(1967). 

33.  Walker  v.  City  of  Birmingham,  388  U.S. 
307  (1967). 

34.  Jacobs  v.  New  York,  388  U.S.  431 
(1967). 

35.  Powell  V.  Texas.  36  Law  Week  4619 
(1968). 

36.  MUler  v.  California.  36  Law  Week  4699 
(1968). 

n.  decisions  on  other  bases:    (s/c   mxaks 

statutory  CONSTRUCTION) 

1.  Hamm  v.  Rock  HUl.  379  U.S.  306  (1964) 
(Statutory  Construction  (SC) )  (Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964). 

2.  All  States  Freight,  Inc.,  et  al.  v.  New 
York.  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Co., 
et  al.,  379  U.S.  (1964)  (S/C:  Longshoremen's 
and  Harbor  Workers  Compenaatlon) . 
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S.  Cameron  v.  Johnaon,  381  n.8.  741  (1965) 
48/C:  42  U.8.C.  1983;  28  U.8.C.  2288,  F«d«nl 
dm  procedure) . 

9.   Harris   v.   United   SUtes,   382   U.S.    162 

(1965)  (Federal  rulea  of  criminal  procedure) . 

7.  Tfl"P  V.  Plant  Guard  Workers,  383  U,S.  63 

(1966)  (S/C:  National  Labor  Relatlona  Act). 

8.  Kent  V.  United  Statea.  383  U.S.  Ml 
(1966)  (Juvenile  Court  Act.  District  of  Co- 
liunbla) . 

9.  Federal  Trade  Commission  v.  Dean 
Foods  Co..  384  U.S.  697  (1968)  (3/C:  Clayton 
Act.  Federal   Trade   Commission  Act). 

10.  Nlcbols  T.  United  Statea.  384  U.S.  678 
(1966)  (S/C:  Bankruptcy  Act)  (the  four  dis- 
sent* are  to  a  part  only  of  tbe  majority 
opinion) . 

11.  Greenwood   ▼.   Peacock.   384  U.S.  806 

(1966)  (together  with  No.  649.  Oct.  Term. 
1966.  Peacock  t.  Greenwood,  same  citation) 
(S/C:  28  U.S.C.  1443  (1.  2),  Federal  removal 

statute). 

12.  Baltimore  ft  Ohio  Railroad  Co.  v.  United 
Statea.  386  U.S.  372  (1967)  (S/C:  IntersUte 
Commerce  Act) . 

13.  Woodwork  Manufacturers  ▼.  National 
Labor  RelaUons  Board.  386  U.S.  612  (1967) 
t8/C:«  National  Labor  Relations  Act). 

-  14.  Houston  Contractors  Askoclatlon  v.  Na- 
tional Labor   Relations   Board,  386  US.  664 

(1967)  (S/C:   NaUonal  Relations  Act). 

16.   Waldron   v.    Moore-McCormack   Lines. 

386  U.S.  724  (1967)  (Admiralty-Longshore- 
men's and  Harbor  Workers  Compensation 
Act). 

16.  Gardner  v.  Toilet  Goods  Association. 

387  U.S.  167  (1967)  (S/C:  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act) . 

17.  Abbott  Laboratories  v.  Gardner.  387 
U.S.  136  ( 1967)  (8/C:  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act). 

18.  National  liabor  Relations  Board  v. 
Allls-Chalmers  Manufacturing  Co.,  388  U.S. 
178  (1967)  (S/C:  National  Labor  Relations 
Act). 

HT70H  C.  KXKNAN,  Jr.. 

Legislative     Attorney,     American     Law 
Division. 

The  LXBaAET  or  Congexss. 
Washington.  D.C..  December  11,  1968. 
Prom :  American  Law  Division. 
Subject:     Significant    5-4    Supreme    Court 

"Liberal"    Decisions    on    Constitutional 

Cases.  1963-1968. 
This  will  refer  to  your  request  of  Novem- 
ber 20.  1968  and  our  Conversation  In  that 
regard  on  the  Impact  of  a  two-thirds  vote 
rule  which  would  be  imposed  on  the  Supreme 
Court  by  a  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment which  would  set  that  requirement  of 
voting  by  the  Justices  on  all  cases  involving 
an  Interpretation  or  application  of  the  United 
States  Constitution.  In  accordance  with  that 
conversation,  we  have  selected  what  may  be 
considered  significant  decisions  from  1953  to 
the  present  (decisions  announced  on  Nov.  19. 
1968)  arranged  by  informal  topic  descriptions 
and  giving  a  brief  statement  on  the  signifi- 
cance of  each  ruling;  for  purposes  of  high- 
lighting a  holding,  a  brief  Indication  of  some 
dissents  Is  given  also. 

This  listing  of  flve-to-four  decislona  is.  of 
course,  limited,  not  only  to  constitutional 
cases,  but  also  to  those  decisions  the  hold- 
ings of  which  may  be' loosely  described  as 
"liberal";  those  which  may  be  loosely  de- 
scribed as  "conservative"  rulings  are  not 
included.  There  are  many  of  these  and  they 
too  would  be  affected  by  the  "two-thirds" 
rule. 

—  a.  BCr-iNcauciNATioN 

1.  Public  Smployees.  In  Slochower  v.  Board 
of  Education,  350  U.S.  551  (1956)  a  teacher 
at  a  New  York  City  public  college  was  dis- 
missed from  his  Job  when  he  refused  to  tes- 
tify before  a  Senate  investigating  committee 
concerning  his  past  Communist  connections. 
The  City  Charter  provided  that  whenever  a 
city  employee  invoked  the  self-incrimination 


prlvllaga  to  avoid  ansnirerlng  before  a  legis- 
lative committee  a  question  concerning  his 
official  conduct,  his  employment  shall  ter- 
minate. The  majority  of  five  held  this  denied 
due  process  because  no  notice  and  hearing 
was  provided,  while  the  minority  of  four 
Justices  held  that  a  government  has  the 
right  to  protect  itself  against  undesirable 
employees  not  meeting  Its  standards  of  con- 
duct. 

2.  State  Trials.  In  llalloy  v.  Hogan,  378 
U.S.  1  (1964)  the  court  held  that  the  Fifth 
Amendment's  privilege  against  self-incrim- 
ination applies  to  state  as  well  as  to  federal 
trials,  and  that  an  accused  should  not  have 
to  explain  how  a  question  might  Incriminate 
him  before  he  may  claim  the  privilege.  The 
dissent  pointed  out  that  precedent  had  es- 
tablished that  the  privilege  of  self-incrim- 
ination does  not  apply  to  the  States  and  to 
force  it  on  them  now  Is  to  diminish  state 
sovereignty. 

3.  Public  Employees.  In  Garrlty  v.  New 
Jersey.  386  VS.  493  (1967)  a  New  Jersey 
statute  provided  that  state  employees  who 
invoked  the  self-incrimination  privilege  in 
official  Investigations  into  their  conduct  in 
office  forfeited  that  office.  Certain  police  were 
here  under  such  investigation;  warned  of 
this  law.  they  testified.  Later  their  state- 
ments were  used  in  criminal  prosecutions 
against  them.  Tbe  Court  held  that  such 
statements  could  not  be  used,  because  that 
would  Infringe  upon  their  constitutional 
privilege  to  remain  silent  and  not  incrim- 
inate themselves.  The  dissent  urged  that  the 
State  had  a  right  to  fire  employees  in  such 
circumstances  and  this  consequence  of  it- 
self was  not  a  true  denial  of  the  constitu- 
tional privilege. 

4.  Self-incrimination  Clause  is  Now  Held 
Applicable  to  Disbarment  Proceedings,  and 
a  1961  Supreme  Court  Decision  to  the  Con- 
trary is  Now  Overruled.  In  Spevack  v.  Klein, 
385  U.S.  511  (1967)  the  Cotirt  overruled  a 
holding  only  six  years  old  that  the  Fifth 
Amendment's  Self-incrimination  Clause  did 
not  apply  to  State  disbarment  proceedings. 
The  four  dissenters  were  distressed  that  the 
bar  can  not  protect  the  profession  against 
those  suspected  of  misconduct  through  sim- 
ple investigation:  this  case,  it  was  asserted, 
immunizes  unscrupulous  lawyers  from  the 
consequences  of  their  misdeeds  and  dishon- 
ors the  entire  bar.  and  it  was  contended 
that  the  Constitution  does  not  require  this. 

B.  SIGHT  TO  COUNSn. 

1.  Waiver  of  Right  to  Counsel.  In  1967  the 
Court  held  in  Moore  v.  Michigan,  355  U.S. 
155.  again  flve-to-four.  that  a  waiver  of  the 
right  to  counsel  in  1938  by  a  17  year  old. 
very  Ignorant  Negro  boy  In  a  murder  trial 
was  invalid  because  he  said  later  that  he  was 
iDtimldated  and  did  not  understand  the 
charges,  thus  a  denial  of  due  process.  The 
dissenting  four  pointed  out  that  the  Court 
reached  this  conclusion  only  on  the  boy's 
say-so  against  much  contrary  evidence,  after 
the  passage  of  many  years. 

2.  Counsel  Must  be  Present  at  Line-ups  In 
Criminal  Cases.  In  United  States  v.  Wade. 
338  US.  218  (1967)  the  accused  was  identi- 
fied by  a  witness  at  a  post-indictment  line- 
up at  police  headquarters;  his  lawyer  was 
not  with  him.  This  was  held  to  deny  him  his 
Sixth  Amendment  right  to  counsel.  The  dis- 
sent stated  that  the  Court  here  simply  showed 
Its  suspicion  of  all  police  practices  and  that 
nothing  here  indicated  improper  police  pro- 
cedures. 

C.  DOUBLE    JEOPABOT 

1  In  Green  v.  United  States,  365  U.S.  184 
(1957)  the  Jury  verdict  against  a  defendant 
accused  of  homicide  was  silent  as  to  first 
degree  murder  but  convicted  him  of  second 
degree  murder.  The  appellate  court  reversed, 
he  was  retried,  and  convicted  of  first  degree 
murder.  The  Supreme  Court,  five  to  four, 
held    this    violated    the    Double    Jeopardy 


Clatise.  since  the  Jury  was  dismissed  and 
sentence  passed  after  the  first  verdict  came 
In.  The  dissent  pointed  out  that  this  flew  in 
the  face  of  established  legal  precedent  in  the 
Supreme  Court  and  that  precedent  should 
be  followed,  so  that  tradition  can  be  main- 
tained In  the  law. 

D.  CrrUUfBHIF 

1.  Military  deserter  from  armed  forces  In 
wartime  does  not  lose  citizenship.  In  Trap  v. 
Dulles,  356  U.S.  86  (1958)  the  court  held  un- 
constitutional  an  act  of  Congress  stripping 
citizenship  from  deserters  from  the  military 
forces  in  Ume  of  war;  Congress  has  no  gen- 
eral powers  to  divest  citizenship  and  If  it 
did,  this  would  constitute  "cruel  and  un- 
usual punishment"  under  the  8th  Amend- 
ment. 

2.  One  who  flees  abroad  during  war  to  avoid 
military  service  may  not  be  stripped  of  his 
citizenship.  In  Kennedy  v.  Mendoza- Marti- 
nez, 372  UJ3.  144  (1963)  the  court  held  un- 
constitutional an  act  of  Congress  divesting 
one  of  citizenship  who  fled  abroad  during  war 
to  avoid  the  draft,  as  a  denial  of  due  process. 
Companion  case.  Rusk  v.  Cort.  372  U.S.  144 
(1963). 

3.  One  who  Knowingly  Votes  in  Foreign 
Election  can  not  be  Deprived  of  His  Citizen- 
ship. In  Afrovim  v.  Rusk,  387  U.S.  253  (1967) 
the  Court  held  unconstitutional  an  act  of 
Congress  stripping  citizenship  from  one  who 
votes  willfully  in  a  foreign  election,  over- 
ruling a  ten-year  old  decision  holding  this  to 
be  constitutional.  The  dissent  pointed  out 
this  Is  a  wholly  arbitrary  ruling,  expressing 
the  majority's  own  political  feeling  and  is 
law-making. 

B.  PASSPOBT8  MAY  NOT  BE  DEKIED  TO 

COMMUNISTS 

In  Kent  v.  Dulles,  357  U.S.  116  (1958)  the 
Court  held,  five  to  four,  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  cannot  deny  passports  to  persons 
because  of  their  Communist  beliefs  and  as- 
sociations because  this  would  deny  their 
liberty  to  travel  under  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment. This  is  so  even  If  the  person  accused 
of  Communist  connections  is  also  shown  to 
have  had  connections  with  Communist  spy 
rings.  Dayton  v.  Dulles,  357  U.S.  144  (1958). 

r.  WEAKCHE8  AND  SEBUBXS 

1.  Evidence  seized  by  state  police  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Fourth  Amendment  against  un- 
reasonable search  and  seizure  may  not  be 
used  in  a  Federal  trial,  even  though  Federal 
offlcers  took  no  part  in  the  Illegal  search. 
Elkins  V.  U.S.,  364  U.S.  206  (1960) .  Companion 
case.  Rios  v.  U.S.  364  VS.  253  (1960). 

2.  A  reasonably  accurate  description  of  a 
place  where  narcotics  had  been  sold,  plus 
the  hurried  flight  of  a  person  at  that  place 
when  narcotics  agents  Identified  themselves 
held  not  sufficient  for  probable  cause  for 
arrest  under  the  Fourth  Amendment.  Wong 
Sun  V.  United  States.  371  U.S.  471  (1963). 
The  four  dissenters  pointed  out  that  this 
goes  against  the  grounds  of  probable  cause 
that  reasonable,  prudent  men,  trained  in 
police  work,  would  employ,  greatly  hamper- 
ing police  work. 

C.  PUBUC  OFPICESS  AND  EMPLOYEES 

1.  State  teachers  may  not  be  compelled  to 
disclose  associations  with  unpopular  groups, 
such  as  the  NAACP.  In  Shelton  v.  Tucker, 
364  U.S.  479  (1960)  a  state  law  required 
teachers  in  the  public  schools-  to  file  aflB- 
davits  showing  organizations  to  which  they 
had  belonged  in  the  past  five  years  as  a 
coLxlltion  to  continued  employment.  The 
teachers  here  refused  to  sign  such  affidavits 
and  were  fired.  The  Court  held  this  violated 
due  process  by  adbrldglng  their  freedom  of 
association  and  spteech.  Companion  case. 
Carr  v.  Young,  364  U.S.  479  (1960). 

2  State  Employees  May  Not  be  Forbidden 
to  Join  Communist  Party  and  Other  Sub- 
versive Groups. 
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In  Elfbrandt  v.  Russell,  384  U.S.  11  (1966) 
Arizona  required  State  employees  to  take  an 
oath  that  they  are  not  knowingly  members 
of  the  Communist  Party  or  other  subversive 
groups  dedicated  to  overthrow  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, where  the  employee  knows  of  such 
unlawful  purpose.  The  Court  struck  down 
this  oath  as  violating  the  First  Amendment's 
freedom  of  political  association.  The  dissent 
pointed  out  that  even  in  this  Court  prece- 
dent held  that  a  SUte  has  the  right  to  con- 
dition public  employment  upon  such  oaths, 
and  cannot  be  compelled  to  hire  those  who 
willfully  Join  subversive  organizations,  know- 
ing of  their  purposes. 

H.  CONDUCT  or  CRIMINAL  TIIAL8 

1.  Indigents  must  be  afforded  trial  tran- 
scripU  free  for  appeal.  In  Draper  v.  Washing- 
ton. 372  U.8.  487  (1963)  It  was  held  that  It 
denies  due  process  for  a  trial  transcript  to  be 
denied  to  the  poor,  where  moneyed  persons 
can  always  get  a  copy  for  appeal.  The  dis- 
senters pointed  out  that  the  Washington 
Supreme  Court  had  passed  on  the  appeal, 
and  found  it  frivolous. 

2.  Televising  Criminal  Trials  Inherently 
Invalid.  In  Estes  v.  Texas,  381  U.8.  532  (1965) 
it  was  held  that  televising  a  criminal  trial 
was  In  itself  invalid  as  a  denial  of  the  right 
to  a  fair  trial  under  the  Due  Process  Clause. 
The  dissent  could  not  see  this  as  a  per  se 
violation  of  the  Constitution,  imdlgnlfled 
though  it  may  he,  without  particular  circum- 
stances making  it  a  violation. 

I.     LEGISLATIVE     INVEBnCATlONS     OP     SUSPECTED 
COMMUNIST-INPILTRATED   CEOUPS   CURBED 

In  Gibson  v.  Florida  Legislative  Investiga- 
tion Committee,  372  U.S.  539  (1963),  the 
Court  held  unconstitutional  an  effort  by  the 
Florida  legislative  committee  to  compel  dis- 
closure of  the  membership  lists  of  the  Miami 
NAACP  in  order  to  determine  whether  that 
group  was  Communist-Infiltrated,  as  viola- 
tive of  the  First  Amendment's  freedom  of 
association.  A  proper  ground  must  first  be 
laid  to  show  a  connection  between  the  Miami 
NAACP  and  Communist  activities,  before  an 
Intrusion  upon  First  Amendment  rights  will 
be  permitted.  The  dissent  could  find  no  legal 
precedent  for  distinguishing  between  Com- 
munist Infiltration  of  groups  and  similar 
activity  by  Communist  groups. 

J.   CONFESSIONS 

1.  The  Supreme  Court  will  not  accept  a 
Jury's  determination  of  the  voluntariness  of 
a  confession,  but  will  consider  the  matter 
anew.  In  Haynes  v.  Washington,  373  U.S.  603 
(1963),  a  Jury  had  found  defendant's  con- 
fession voluntary,  but  the  Supreme  Court 
said  it  would  not  accept  this  finding,  but 
would  consider  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
confession  to  decide  anew  if  it  was  In  truth 
voluntary.  Mere  prolonged  questioning  by 
police,  said  the  dissent,  is  not  enough  to  show 
the  defendant's  will  is  overborne. 

2.  Criminal  suspects  must  be  furnished 
counsel  and  warned  of  right  to  silence,  dur- 
ing police  questioning.  In  Escobedo  v.  Illi- 
nois, 378  U.S.  478  (1964)  a  criminal  suspect, 
during  police  questioning,  was  refused  the 
right  to  consult  his  lawyer  and  was  not 
warned  of  his  right  to  remain  silent.  For 
these  reasons  only  his  confession,  made  dur- 
ing questioning,  was  held  inadmissible  since 
he  was  denied  his  constitutional  rights 
(Sixth  Amendment)  to  counsel.  The  dissent 
argued  that  the  test  for  a  confession  should 
be  Its  voluntariness  only;  otherwise  police 
work  is  too  much  hampered. 

3.  Juries  may  not  try  the  voluntariness  of 
confessions  In  criminal  cases.  In  Jackson  v. 
Denno,  378  U.S.  368  (1964),  it  was  held  that 
it  violates  due  process  for  the  Jury  (or  Judge, 
if  he  Is  the  trier  of  fact)  to  also  Judge  the 
voluntariness  of  a  confession,  for  that  prej- 
udices the  accused:  the  Jury  is  bound  to 
be  influenced  by  the  confession,  even  If  It 
rejects  It.  Some  other  body  should  determine 
this  tBsue.  The  dissent  pointed  out  that  long- 


standing precedent  in  tbe  Court  permitted 
the  States  to  leave  to  the  Jury  the  question 
of  the  voluntariness  of  confessions  and  that 
this  is  one  more  encroachment  on  the  fed- 
eral system. 

4.  Police  questioning  of  a  suspect  held  In- 
communicado is  inherently  a  denial  of  due 
process  and  will  always  be  invalid  unless  a 
suspect,  before  questioning,  is  warned  of  his 
right  to  remain  silent,  have  a  lawyer  with 
him,  and  to  have  one  furnished  if  he  is  poor. 
Miranda  v.  Arizona,  384  U.S.  436  (1966). 

K.     CIVIL    RIGHTS 

1.  Civil  Rights  Protesters  may  demonstrate 
near  public  buildings  in  the  face  of  an  ordi- 
nance forbidding  it.  In  Coi  v.  Louisiana,  379 
U.S.  659  (1965)  the  Court  overturned  the 
conviction  of  civil  rights  protesters  demon- 
strating near  a  courthouse,  where  a  city 
ordinance  forbade  such  activities,  because 
city  officials  had  advised  them  it  was  alright 
to  do  so,  thus  constituting,  it  was  held,  en- 
trapment. 

2.  Peaceful  "Sit-in"  In  Public  Building  by 
Civil  Rights  Protesters  Is  not  Punishable  as 
a  Breach  of  the  Peace.  In  Brown  v.  Louisiana, 
383  U.S.  131  (1966)  a  group  of  Negroes  were 
convicted  of  breach  of  the  peace  for  slttlng- 
In  quietly  in  a  Louisiana  public  library 
which  was  segregated.  Their  conviction  was 
held  invaUd  as  violative  of  their  First 
Amendment  right  to  peaceably  assemble  and 
protest.  The  dissent  urged  the  view  that  the 
State  has  a  legitimate  Interest  in  maintain- 
ing order  In  Its  public  buildings  in  order  to 
carry  on  Its  proper  governmental  functions. 

3.  State  Constitution  may  not  Forbid  the 
Passage  of  Open-Housing  Laws,  even  if  such 
Provision  of  the  Constitution  is  approved  by 
Voters  at  the  Polls.  In  Reitman  v.  Mulkey, 
387  U.S.  369  (1967)  a  popular  referendum, 
approved  by  the  voters,  forbade  the  future 
enactment  of  open-housing  laws.  The  Court 
held  this  Improperiy  Involved  the  State  In 
race  discrimination  and  was  Invalid  under 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  The  dissent 
argued  that  tbe  Constitution  does  not  re- 
quire the  States  to  pass  open-housing  laws 
and  does  not  forbid  repeal  of  such  laws;  and 
that  a  permanent  ban  on  such  laws  In  the 
future  by  constitutional  provision  is  not  pro- 
hibited by  the  14th  Amendment. 

L.  COMMUNIST  PARTY 

1.  Communist  Party  members  cannot  be 
punished  for  holding  labor  union  Jobs.  In 
United  States  v.  Brown,  381  U.S.  437  (1965) 
the  Court  held  unconstitutional  a  section  of 
the  Labor-Management  Reporting  and  Dis- 
closure Act  of  1959  which  made  It  a  crime 
for  Communist  Party  members  to  willfully 
hold  executive  Jobs  in  labbr  unions  because 
this  is  a  bill  of  attainder,  punishing  named 
or  described  persons  as  such,  not  for  their 
general  activities.  The  dissenters  pointed  out 
that  the  court  here  was  ignoring  the  reality 
that  it  Is  Communist  Party  members  who 
are  likely  to  ca\ise  labor  strife  and  Congress 
should  be  permitted  to  keep  them  out  of 
labor  unions. 

2.  A  state  cannot  Require  its  Teachers  to 
State  that  they  are  not  Members  of  the 
Communist  Party,  advocates  of  forcible 
overthrow  of  the  Government,  and  are  Not 
Guilty  of  treasonous  and  seditious  acts.  In 
Kevishian  v.  Board  of  Regents,  385  U.S.  589 
(1967),  the  Court  struck  down  New  York's 
law  that  would  make  public  school  teach- 
ers swear  to  the  above  before  entering  on 
their  employment.  All  this  is  to  vague,  says 
tl^e  Court,  and  violates  academic  freedom. 
Up  to  now,  points  out  the  dissent,  such 
State  laws  have  been  permitted  by  this 
Court  and  States  have  relied  on  this;  but 
now  It  is  all  thrown  out  and  State  efforts  to 
keep  Communists  and  traitors  off  the  public 
school  system  are  at  an  end,  due  to  this 
case. 

Hugh  C.  Keenan,  Jr., 
Legislative  Attorney,  American  Law  Division. 


FEDERAL    FINANCIAL    DISCLOSURE 
ACT  OF  1969 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ruppe)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

(Mr.  RUPPE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) ' 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
reintroducing  the  Federal  Financial  Dis- 
closure Act  of  1969,  so  that  a  bipartisan 
group  of  21  cosponsors  may  join  with  me. 
The  new  cosponsors  are:  Messrs.  Button, 
Hamilton,  Schwengel,  Waldie,  Weicker, 
corbett,  podell,  blester,  bush,  scherle, 
Lloyd,  Rees,  Mikva,  Anderson  of  Illinois, 
McCarthy.  Vander  Jagt,  Hechler  of 
West  Virgijiia,  Cunningham,  Edwards  of 
California,  Mosher,  and  Dellenback. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  note  that 
four  of  these  Members  serve  on  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  which  would  be  respon- 
sible for  holding  hearings  on  this  type  of 
legislation.  This  is  indicative  of  the  type 
of  support  gathering  for  this  act  in  Con- 
gress. 

This  legislation  calls  for  full  public 
financial  disclosure  by  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Senators,  key 
congressional  employees,  justices  and 
judges  of  the  UJ3.  courts,  the  President, 
the  Vice  President,  Cabinet  members, 
and  policymaking  oflQcials  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  as  determined  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, and  candidates  for  Federal  office, 
I  originally  introduced  this  legislation 
on  May  15,  and  addressed  this  Chamber 
at  that  time.  A  full  text  of  the  bill  is  in- 
cluded in  the  Congressional  Record  fol- 
lowing my  remarks  of  that  date.  The  ver- 
sion of  the  Federal  Financial  Disclosure 
Act  being  introduced  today  amends  my 
original  bill  to  include  officers  and  key 
employees  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  U.S.  Senate. 

It  is  time  to  come  up  with  a  straight- 
forward reporting  law.  The  public  will  no 
longer  be  satisfied  with  half  measures — 
and  with  good  reason,  ^oth  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  other  body,  dur- 
ing the  last  Congress,  adopted  financial 
reporting  procedures.  As  a  result.  Repre- 
sentatives and  key  employees  of  the 
House  are  required  to  list  publicly  sources 
of  major  income,  substantial  business 
interests,  and  income  from  single  sources. 
However,  a  list  without  accompanying 
financial  statements  is  not  truly  mean- 
ingful. There  are  such  extensive  loop- 
holes in  the  present  system  that,  as  I  re- 
marked when  I  originally  introduced  this 
legislation,  the  present  financial  report- 
ing procedure  Is  little  better  than  a  sham 
and  a  facade.  I  note  that  in  the  other 
body  Senator  George  Aiken  was  the  lone 
vote  against  the  current  Senate  proce- 
dure. At  the  time  of  Senate  consideration. 
Senator  Aiken  stated  that  he  would  not, 
and  I  quote,  "be  a  party  to  the  perpetuat- 
ing of  a  fraud  upon  the  American  peo- 
ple." The  Senate  public  financial  reports, 
of  course,  are  even  more  meaningless 
than  the  House  reports.  The  executive 
branch  and  the  Judicial  branch  are  not 
even  required  to  file  detailed  financial 
statements.  The  time  for  straight-for- 
ward honest  legislation  is  here. 
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I  know  that  there  are  many  honest, 
trustworthy,  and  dedicated  colleagues  in 
this  Chamber  who  oppose  this  kind  of 
legislation  because  it  la  certain  that  some 
irresponsible  individuals  in  the  press  and 
in  politics  will  distort  our  financial  state- 
ments, make  false  assumptions  based  on 
hall  truths  and  attempt  to  lead  the  public 
to  untrue  conclusions  about  our  motives 
and  actions  in  the  conduct  of  public  busi- 
ness. Unfortunately,  these  are  the  risks 
that  must  be  taken.  The  Dodd.  Powell, 
Baker,  Long,  and  Fortas  affairs  have  cast 
a  cloud  of  suspicion  over  all  of  us  and 
our  institutions  of  government.  We  must 
now  recognize  that  restoring  confidence 
In  those  who  hold  the  public  tnist  is 
crucial. 

Therefore,  we  must  be  prepared  to  sur- 
render a  measure  of  our  privacy  to  attain 
that  goal.  There  Is  no  longer  any  alter- 
native to  full  public  disclosure  by  high 
ofOcials  in  all  three  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. I  urge  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives consider  and  pass  this  legls- 
latioo-durlng  this  session  of  Congress. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  ranarks  on  the  subject  of  my  spe- 
cial order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objecticm  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FRAUD  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  <Mr.  Gonzalez)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
the  CBS  television  network  broadcast 
a  1-hour  program  entitled  "Hunger  in 
America."  That  fllrn  portrayed  condi- 
tions that  were  shocking.  But  the  film 
went  far  beyond  the  realm  of  reality,  and 
in  fact  was  in  large  part  a  fraud.  CBS 
has  never  acknowledged  its  false  state- 
ments and  misleading  pictures,  despite 
overwhelming  evidence  in  two  separate 
investigations — one  by  a  journalist  and 
another  by  Government  investigators — 
that  the  film  insofar  as  it  treated  San 
Antonio  was  fraudulent  and  wildly 
inaccurate. 

Now  it  turns  out  that  CBS  not  only 
committed  a  fraud,  but  that  it  violated 
the  law  in  its  attempts  to  put  together  a 
shocking  show.  In  San  Antonio  virtually 
every  person  who  appeared  on  the  show 
received  payment  for  his  services — $5 
was  typical.  The  amounts  of  money  in- 
volved are  small  Indeed,  and  many  of  the 
payments  are  labeled  as  for  "release." 
But  the  principle  involved  is  large,  and 
the  law  in  such  cases  is  clear. 

In  ordinary  news  practice  television 
reporters  do  seek  releases  from  persons 
filmed.  But  seldom  are  releases  paid  for. 
And  never  is  a  person  paid  to  wait  at 
home  for  3  days  while  the  film  crew  gets 
aroimd  to  the  person  for  an  interview,  or 
is  promised  payments  or  services.  Yet 
CBS  did  make  such  pajanents,  contrary 


to  section  317(a)  of  the  Commimlcatlons 
Act  of  1934,  the  basic  law  of  brodeastlng. 
which  says: 

All  in«tt«r  broadcast  by  any  radio  station 
for  which  any  money,  aervtce  or  other  val- 
uable conslcleration  U  directly  or  Uullrectly 
paid  .  .  .  thall  be  announced  as  paid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  token  payment  Is  one 
thing,  but  the  question  is  whether  CBS 
was  making  payments  out  of  charity  or 
in  recognition  of  a  service.  If  it  was 
charity,  all  I  can  say  is  that  this  cor- 
poration could  have  been  more  generous 
than  it  was  without  touching  its  coffers, 
or  nicking  them.  If  it  was  payment  for 
services,  CBS  was  reporting  the  lines  of 
performers,  and  misrepresenting  the  per- 
formances as  spontaneous  news. 

I  am  charging  CBS  with  the  violation 
of  section  317  of  the  Communications 
Act  and  demanding  that  FCC  take  ac- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow  I  will  show  in 
great  detail  the  fraud  that  CBS  per- 
petrated. 

Television  is  a  powerful,  perhaps  the 
most  powerful  media  in  existence.  Its 
power  for  telling  the  truth  is  great,  but 
so  is  its  power  for  deception.  I  believe 
that  this  country  has  a  right  to  expect 
that  its  media  do  not  broadcast  decep- 
tion and  fraud.  I  believe  that  there  is 
little  evidence  to  show  that  the  networks 
understand  or  accept  their  great  respon- 
sibility. I  have  asked  that  Congress  con- 
sider licensing  the  networlcs,  or  devising 
some  method  of  bringing  accountability 
to  the  networks.  I  again  call  upon  the 
chairman  of  the  great  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce,  to  look 
into  this  matter,  and  consider  what  ac- 
tion the  Congress  might  take. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in  the  Record 
the  following  news  articles  in  respect  to 
this  fraud: 

(Prom  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)   Express  and 
News.  May  24.  1969) 

CoNTUVKO  Drama  Lxssxns  Posce  in  Appeal 
roR  Help  to  Hdncrt 

"Hunger  In  America."  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System's  award-winning  documen- 
tary of  a  year  ago,  created  a  public  outcry 
against  the  intolerable  conditions  depicted. 

The  scenes  in  San  Antonio  were  dramatic 
and  heart-rending.  They  tore  at  the  con- 
science. 

But  in  less  than  a  week  after  the  show  was 
aired  It  developed  that  the  producers  of  the 
film  had  exercised  a  good  deal  more  than 
dramatic  license.  They  bad.  in  fact,  falsified 
portions  of  the  local  scenes  and  staged  others. 

These  findings,  which  were  first  revealed  In 
this  newspaper  a  year  ago,  have  now  been 
confirmed  by  a  congressional  investigation. 
It  Is  a  shameful  story  and  one  that  can  only 
bring  discredit  to  the  CBS  news  organization. 

The  network  has  known  for  a  long  time 
that  it  had  been  gulled  by  Its  own  camera 
crews  and  writers.  Tet  It  chose  not  to  admit 
the  error.  Worse  still,  it  continued  to  defend 
the  show  and  permitted  It  to  be  shown 
throughout  the  world. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  the  San 
Antonio  segments  could  not  have  been  filmed 
had  it  not  been  for  the  cooperation  CBS  re- 
ceived from  various  welfare  agencies. 

The  camera  crews,  for  instance,  were  given 
complete  freedom  to  work  in  the  premature 
ward  at  the  Robert  B.  Oreen  Hospital  In  spite 
of  the  danger  to  tiny  infants  struggling  for 
life.  Employes  at  the  Oreen  helped  the  crew 
take  pictures  of  premature  babies  knowing 
that  the  documentary  was  going  to  misrepre- 
sent them  aa  suffering  from  malnutrition. 


One  dty  emirioye,  investigators  found,  shut 
the  door  to  a  food  surplus  center  so  that  a 
crowd  of  people  on  welfare  would  build  up 
and  Imply  long  lines  and  tnefllclency. 

The  oddest  thing  about  "Hunger  In  Amer- 
ica" is  that  the  network  did  not  have  to  go 
to  such  lengths. 

The  poverty  situation  here  Is  bad,  perhaps 
as  extreme  as  in  any  large  city  in  the  nation. 
There  is  low  Income  and  there  are  hungry 
children.  Fathers  do  sire  large  families  and 
abandon  them.  There  are  Illiterate  people 
and  people  who  do  not  speak  the  language. 
There  Is  undernourishment  and  malnutri- 
tion. 

The  wonder  Is  that  CBS  felt  the  need  to 
Interject  show  biz  when  the  truth  would 
have  served  as  well. 

By  doing  so  Its  Integrity  has  been  held  up 
to  question.  Its  news  department  has  shown 
that  It  places  entertainment  values  ahead  of 
truth. 

I  Prom  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Express  and 

News,  May  24,  1969] 

Panel  Sats  Hungex  Pilm  "Staces" 

An  investigation  by  the  17.3.  House  Agri- 
culture Appropriations  Committee  has  con- 
firmed an  Express-News  story  that  a  scene 
of  a  dying  baby  filmed  at  the  Oreen  Hospital 
was  false. 

The  committee  in  a  report  made  public 
Friday  said  this  and  other  assertions  made  by- 
CBS  In  "Hunger  in  America"  were  false  and 
"shocking  to  all  of  us." 

"It  appears  that  many  of  the  incidents  de- 
scribed or  photographed  were  staged  as 
though  for  a  Hollywood  production."  the 
congressional  committee  report  said. 

Concerning  the  San  Antonio  segment  ot 
the  sensational  film,  the  committee  said  a 
CBS  crew  paid  one  housewife  at  the  rate 
of  SS  per  day  to  stay  home  and  wait  for  her 
family  to  be  filmed  and  that  a  child  Identi- 
fied as  an  11-year-old  prostitute  was  actually 
taken  from  a  foster  home  and  returned  to 
the  Bexar  County  Juvenile  Court  hearing 
room  so  the  crew  could  use  her  In  the  film. 

Committee  investigators  also  have  discov- 
ered that  a  boy  Identified  as  a  hungry  Junior 
hlg^  school  student  was  rejected  for  the 
food  stamp  program  last  summer  because 
the  father  was  buying  two  homes  and  bad 
an  equity  of  91.680  in  the  second  home, 
which  was  -  more  than  allowed  for  these 
programs. 

Investigators  also  learned  that  a  CBS  crew 
Induced  City  Welfare  Dir.  John  Blerchwale 
to  close  the  doors  of  the  then-operating  sur- 
plus commodity  distribution  center  for  one 
hour  and  43  minutes  so  a  line  of  about  2C 
people  would  form  to  be  used  in  the  film. 
This  segment  of  the  film,  however,  was  not 
used. 

A  San  Antonio  physician  told  committee 
Investigators  that  the  CBS  crew  attempted 
to  Induce  him  to  go  with  them  to  examine 
hungry  people.  The  doctor  said  he  declined 
because  the  crew  was  only  interested  In  sen- 
sational material  and  wanted  him  to  say 
things  with  a  more  sensational  Impact  than 
be  was  willing  to  say. 

The  doctor  said  he  was  accused  of  being 
evasive  when  he  would  not  bend  the  truth. 

"Probably  the  moat  touching  part  ol  the 
film  and  one  which  CBS  later  said  'moved 
the  nation  to  tears'  was  the  scene  of  a  baby 
being  given  resuscitation  In  the  hospital 
after  which  it  appeared  motionless,"  the  re- 
port said. 

Express-News  writer  Kemper  Dlehl  in  a 
story  on  July  14  reported  that  the  Infant 
did  not  die  of  malnutrition  as  CBS  claimed 
but  of  problems  associated  with  being  bom 
prematurely. 

U.S.  R«p.  Henry  B.  Oonzalez  engaged  with 
CBS  In  a  dispute  over  the  film  and  inserted 
Dlehl's  story  Into  the  Congressional  Record. 

Jack  E.  Coughlln,  director  of  Community 
Relations,  Bexar  County  Hospital  District, 
reported  to  the  committee  that  hospital  rec- 
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oros  show  that  Dr.  Luis  Rey  MontMnayor 
pronounced  the  baby  dead  at  3  p.m.  on  Oct. 
39,  1967,  five  days  after  birth,  "from  septl- 
cemla,  meningitis,  and  perltonltla  with  un- 
derlying cause  being  prematurity,"  the  con- 
gressional rep>ortsald. 

The  report  said  Dr.  Montemayor  was  on 
duty  and  rushed  to  the  isolette  to  attend  the 
baby  after  being  told  there  was  an  emer- 
gency. The  doctor  said  he  noticed  the  film 
crew  started  filming  his  efforts  to  revive  the 
Infant. 

He  said  the  baby  finally  responded,  al- 
though It  appeared  not  to  respond  for  some 
time,  but  died  two  days  later,  when  It  suf- 
fered one  of  a  series  of  cardiac  and  respira- 
tory arrests. 

Dr.  Montemayor  remarked  that  CBS  was 
wrong  In  depicting  the  baby  as  dying  of  star- 
vation since  there  was  no  evidence  of  mal- 
nutrition. He  pointed  out  the  baby  was  pre- 
mature. 

The  doctor  said  a  CBS  representative  at- 
tempted to  get  him  to  say  that  a  contribut- 
ing factor  to  a  premature  birth  was  malnu- 
trition, but  he  said  he  told  CBS  there  was  no 
evidence  of  this  In  the  case  of  the  baby  used 
In  the  film. 

Mrs.  Ester  Medrano,  who  now  lives  In  the 
Mlrasol  Homes  but  Uved  at  808  S.  Leona  St., 
was  Interviewed  In  the  film  and  the  family 
depicted  as  not  having  anything  to  eat.  In 
response  to  a  question,  she  said  In  the  film 
she  told  her  children  there  was  no  food  In 
the  house  and: 

"They  Just  have  to  lay  down  like  that 
iintll  the  next  day  and  see  If  we  can  find 
something  to  eat." 

She  later  told  congressional  Investigators 
that  actually  her  family  was  on  the  USAD 
commodity  distribution  program  but  that 
the  children  did  not  like  the  powdered  milk 
and  beans  distributed.  Following  their  ap- 
pearance on  the  program,  the  family  was 
given  9135  a  month  from  the  state.  This  pay- 
ment was  reduced  to  9123  a  month  under 
the  state  cutbacks. 

Blasting  the  CBS  film,  the  congressional 
report  said  this  was  one  Illustration  which 
served  to  "demonstrate  the  effort  made  to 
inflame  the  American  people." 

Explaining  that  "our  country's  press  and 
other  news  media  are  free,"  the  congressional 
report  said.  "They  have  been  throughout  our 
history  and  always  should  be  but  somehow 
we  must  make  them  responsible." 

The  report  said  the  public  has  a  right  to 
expect  responsible  reporting  from  the  news 
media  and  concluded: 

"The  nation's  best  Interests  are  simply  not 
well  served  when  appeals  to  emotions  are 
substituted  for  reason  ..." 

[nrem  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Light,  May 
24,  1969] 

FBI  Sats  TV  Used  To  Intlamz  Nation 

Washinoton. — A  House  subcommittee  in- 
vestigation, compiled  with  the  use  of  FBI 
agents,  chsirged  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  Friday  with  attempting  to  Inflame 
the  public  about  the  nation's  hunger  prob- 
lems. 

The  report  said  the  network  used  "sensa- 
tional-type material"  In  a  television  docu- 
mentary, "Hunger  in  America,"  Including  a 
scene  of  a  dying  Infant  who  was  not  really 
suffering  from  malnutrition. 

Rep.  Jamie  L.  Whltten,  D-MLss.,  said  he 
made  the  investigation  results  public  "to 
Indicate  the  complete  lack  of  objectivity  In 
those  TV  programs  on  alleged  hunger  condi- 
tions." Whltten,  chairman  of  a  House  appro- 
priations subcommittee,  ordered  the  investi- 
gation. 

A  committee  spokesman  said  FBI  agents 
were  used  to  gather  the  information  for  the 
report  which  was  critical  of  the  CBS  program 
and  of  another  report  on  hunger,  a  widely 
publicized  book  called  "Hunger  In  America." 

Kenneth  Sprankle,  the  committee's  staff 
director,  said  the  FBI  agents  who  were  used 


during  the  hunger  Investigation  were  con- 
sidered House  employes  during  that  time. 

Whltten  said  under  a  sjrstem  established 
"many  years  ago"  FBI  agents  are  loaned  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee  for  Its  Inves- 
tigations. 

Richard  S.  Salant,  president  of  CBS  News, 
said  In  a  statement  later  Friday  that  the 
network  "stands  behind  Its  'Hxinger  In  Amer- 
ica' t>roadcast. 

"We  have  found  nothing  to  contradict  Its 
basic  findings  and  conclusions,"  Salant  said. 
He  continued: 

"Variovis  allegations  of  false  or  misleading 
information  in  'Hunger  in  America'  made  In 
the  subcommittee's  report,  bad  been  made 
previously.  We  Investigated  those  allegations 
and  found  nothing  to  confirm  them.  We  re- 
affirm the  results  of  that  previous  Investiga- 
tion. 

"We  will,  of  course.  Investigate  the  accu- 
racy of  the  new  charges,  which  on  their  face 
seem  to  be  minor." 

In  a  sximmary  of  its  complaints  against  the 
CBS  documentary,  Whltten's  report  alleged: 

A  baby  depicted  as  dying  of  starvation, 
actually  was  born  prematurely,  weighed  only 
two  pounds,  12  ounces  and  died  five  days 
later  of  causes  unrelated  to  nutrition. 

A  San  Antonio  mother  of  eight  children, 
who  regularly  earned  95  a  day  as  a  domestic, 
was  paid  915  by  CBS  to  remain  home  for 
three  days  until  the  network  camera  crew 
arrived. 

Bexar  Ooimty  Commissioner  A.  J.  I^Ioch 
was  quoted  out  of  context  when  he  said 
"You'll  always  have  hunger  .  .  .  and  .  .  . 
you've  got  to  have  Indians  and  chiefs." 

The  results  of  the  subcommittee's  Invjestl- 
gatlon  were  inserted  into  the  record  of  a 
budget  hearing  held  before  the  subcommittee 
March  17.  Whltten  made  them  public  Friday 
at  the  same  time  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee approved  a  bill  approving  money  to 
feed  the  poor. 

The  conualttee's  report,  accompanying  the 
bill,  said  the  CBS  television  program  and 
the  book,  "Hunger,  USA",  were  "shocking  evi- 
dence of  attempts  to  Inflame  the  American 
people  Instead  of  providing  the  facts." 

But  the  committee  admitted  that  hungry 
Americans  do  exist  and  said  the  Agriculture 
Department  "must  locate  such  people  and 
see  that  they  are  properly  fed." 

The  committee  appropriated  the  maximum 
amount  prevlotisly  authorized  by  Congress 
for  food  stamps — 9340  million,  up  960  million 
from  the  current  level.  It  approved  9312  mil- 
lion for  school  lunch  subsidies,  an  Increase 
of  959  million.  It  also  provided  9445  million 
for  direct  food  distribution  and  "special  feed- 
ing" programs,  up  942  million  from  the  cur- 
rent year. 

These  amounts  were  part  of  a  96.6  billion 
package  to  finance  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1.  The 
total  was  about  950  million  less  than  pro- 
posed by  President  Nixon. 

Meanwhile,  Sen.  Marlow  Cook.  R-Ky., 
urged  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  to 
Include  a  national  Income  standard  In  the 
food  stamp  program.  Cook  said  "hundreds 
of  thousands  of  hungry  people"  are  ineligi- 
ble for  stamps  because  they  live  in  states 
with  an  unusally  high  living  cost. 

"A  man  in  Kentucky  who  earns  over  9200  is 
not  eligible  for  food  stamps,  but  Just  across 
the  river  in  Indiana  he  could  earn  9275." 
Cook  said.  "In  West  Virginia  he  could  earn 
9250  and  In  Ohio  9260"  and  still  buy  the 
stamps,  he  said. 

"It's  a  matter  of  rank  discrimination,"  he 
said.  "A  man  In  Kentucky  who  is  In  need  of 
food  assistance  is  ttirned  away  Just  because 
he  earned  9200.  but  If  he  lived  In  Indiana  he 
would  be  eligible.  Tou  look  at  that  man  and 
say,  'I'm  sorry,  you  Jxist  don't  happen  to  live 
in  the  right  state'." 

Congress  "took  the  easy  way  out"  by  let- 
ting each  state  determine  the  Income  level 
for  eligibility  in  the  food  stamp  program. 
Cook  charged.  ' 


However,  Sen.  Jack  Miller,  R-Iowa,  said 
stamps  should  be  issued  only  for  purchase  of 
"nutritious  foods."  He  also  suggested  that 
poor  families  whose  children  receive  free 
meaU  at  school,  get  that  much  less  In  food 
stamp  help. 

"We're  talking  about  what  could  amount 
to  9200  mUUon,"  MUler  said.  "The  admini- 
stration would  be  expensive  but  it  might  be 
worth  It." 

[fVom  the  San  AntonlqJTex.)  Light,  May  24, 
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Gonzalez 

U.S.  Rep.  Oonzalez  Friday  night  said  there 
Is  a  possibility  legal  action  will  be  filed 
against  CBS  to  recover  damages  the  film 
"Hunger  In  America"  caused  to  HemlsFalr. 

Oonzalez  said  the  feasibility  of  such  a  suit 
presently  is  being  explored  by  several  com- 
munity leaders. 

"The  CBS  so-called  documentary  did  Irrep- 
arable harm,  especially  last  year  when  it 
coincided  with  HemlsFalr,"  the  congressman 
said. 

"It  was  almost  a  calculated  and  deliberate 
attempt  to  sabotage  HemlsFalr,"  he  said. 

The  film  generally  painted  an  unfiattering 
picture  of  San  Antonio. 

One  episode,  described  by  congressional  in- 
vestigators as  "the  most  touching  part,"  de- 
picts a  baby  in  a  San  Antonio  hospital  "dy- 
ing of  starvation." 

The  Investigators,  in  uncovering  a  number 
of  inaccuracies  In  the  film,  reported  that,  in 
fact,  the  infant  had  died  from  complica- 
tions coincidental  with  prematurity. 

Gonzalez  said  the  Congressional  report 
confirms  opinions  be  expressed  several 
months  ago.  "It  represents  a  very  trouble- 
some aspect  of  the  television  prime  time 
networks,"  he  said.  "The  networks  have  awe- 
some power.  They  must  be  made  accountable 
and  responsible." 

The  congressman  noted  that  he  and  sev- 
eral other  representatives  have  Introduced 
bills  that  would  make  TV  networks  account- 
able to  regulatory  conunlssions  Just  like 
local  radio  and  television  stations  are  now. 

"The  networks  control  more  than  93  per 
cent  of  the  prime  viewing  time  In  our  na- 
tion," Gonzalez  said.  "TTietr  spokesmen  ac- 
tually talk  as  if  they  are  abOT^e  the  law  and 
have  more  power  than  the  government  Itself." 


THE  FAILURE  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  AGRICULTURE  TO  ADMINIS- 
TER THE  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Farbstein)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  sent  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  the  Honorable  Clifford  M. 
Hardin,  complaining  of  the  failure  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  adequately 
administer  the  food  stamp  program.  The 
letter  calls  attention  to  the  pending  re- 
turn to  the  U.S.  Treasury,  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  of  approximately 
$30  million  in  imspent  money  appro- 
priated for  the  food  stamp  program  in 
fiscal  1969.  It  questions  why  the  Depart- 
ment, which  anticipated  "this  surplus" 
at  the  beginning  of  the  calendar  year, 
failed  to  increase  the  scope  of  the  pro- 
gram with  over  150  counties  interested  in 
securing  food  stamp  programs  and  62 
submitting  formal  applications.  I  see 
many  good  uses  to  which  the  Department 
could  have  put  this  "surplus  money,"  first 
on  the  list  being  extension  of  the  pro- 
gram to  the  440  coimties  which  have  no 
food  program.  The  Department,  however. 
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discouraged  counties  from  fUlng  fonnal 
applications  citing  "insufQcient  funds." 

It  appears  to  me  that  funding  by  the 
Department  "very  shortly"  of  the  62 
counties  for  which  formal  applications 
have  been  made  may  be  the  result  of  in- 
vestigations by  my  staff  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  food  stamp  program.  The 
Department  appears  to  require  outside 
pressure  in  the  form  of  congressional  at- 
tention before  it  will  act  to  expand  the 
hunger  program. 

I  bring  these  facts  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  hope  that  this 
shocking  situation  can  soon  be  corrected. 
If  it  is  not,  we  are  talking  about  the  lives 
of  16  million  Americans. 

All  my  information  about  the  admin- 
istration of  the  food  stamp  program 
comes  from  official  sources  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

I  Include  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Secre- 
tary Hardin,  as  well  as  the  list  of  62 
counties  which  currently  have  applica- 
tions f»r-food  stamp  programs  imder  "ac- 
tire  consideration"  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  following  my  remarks  in  the 
Record:  \ 

\  Mat  27.  IMQ. 

Hon.  CLiTFomo  M.  Hakdii|, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture", 
Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkab  Mk.  Secxxtart:  I  am  writing  to  in- 
quire how  It  happens  that  your  Department 
has  begun  actively  considering  the  appli- 
cations of  the  62  counties  which  have  ap- 
plied for  funding  under  the  Food  Stamp 
Program  since  Investigation  by  my  staff. 

This  Investigation  uncovered  existence  of 
applications  of  these  62  counties  and  your 
Intention  of  returning  to  the  United  States 
Treasury  on  June  30tb,  $30  million  In  un- 
spent money  appropriated  for  the  Pood 
Stamp  Program.  I  was  Informed  by  your 
Department  that  It  was  aware  of  this  an- 
ticipated "surplus"  In  food  stamp  appropria- 
tions "at  the  beginning  of  the  calendar 
year". 

Although  yotir  Department  Indicated  that 
these  62  applications  would  probably  be 
funded  "very  soon",  your  Department  esti- 
mates that  the  cost  of  funding  for  an  en- 
tire year  would  be  only  S6  million  (one-half 
million  per  month).  Thus,  almost  the  entire 
$30  million  will  still  be  returned  unspent  to 
the  United  States  Treasury  at  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  Informed 
by  your  Department  that  you  are  discour- 
aging other  counties  from  applying  due  to  a 
lack  of  money".  I  cannot  understand  this 
contradiction. 

The  number  of  counties  currently  eligible 
for  ftindlng  imder  the  Food  Stamp  Program 
is  100  less  than  the  goal  of  the  previous  ad- 
ministration. The  number  of  participants 
similarly  Is  one-half  million  less.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  with  the  level  of  appropria- 
tions for  1969.  these  two  goals  could  be 
achieved.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that 
you  are  returning  (30  million  to  the  Treasury. 
Certainly  with  16  million  hungry  and  mal- 
nourished In  this  country,  and  440  counties 
which  today  have  no  hunger  program,  there 
are  useful  purposes  to  which  this  "surplus" 
money  could  be  put.  The  money  could  be 
used  to  fund  not  only  the  62  counties  which 
have  formally  applied,  but  approximately  90 
others  which  your  Department  Indicates 
would  apply  If  It  were  not  your  policy  to 
discourage  further  applications  for  the  pro- 
gram. The  money  could  also  be  used  to  fund 
the  approximately  240  other  coimtles  which 
have  been  designated  as  "eligible"  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  program  but  have  never 
received  any  Federal  money  for  an  ongoing 


program  (the  latter  figure  Includes  199  out 
of  235  counties  approved  on  November  18, 
1968,  and  41  out  of  135  approved  In  the 
previous  designation) . 

It  could  also  have  been  used  to  fund  the 
91  million  demonstration  application  sub- 
mitted by  the  City  of  New  Tork  which  your 
Department  Indicates  it  has  authority  to 
fund.  It  could  have  been  used  to  Increase 
the  average  particip«tlon  rate  which  U  only 
30%  because  little  is  -being  done  in  many 
areas  to  see  that  those  potentially  eligible 
know  of  the  existence  of  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
grams In  participating  counties. 

It  could  have  been  used  to  make  access 
to  food  stamps  easier  to  the  participants. 
Many  of  the  distribution  centers  appear  to 
be  deliberately  located  In  inaccessible  places. 

rt  could  have  been  used  to  lower  the  cost 
of  food  stamps.  But  It  was  not  used  for  any 
of  these  purposes. 

I  am  shocked  by  the  lack  of  any  sense  of 
urgency  on  the  part  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  by  the  complete  absence  of 
any  actions  indicating  a  commitment  to  the 
President's  goal  of  establishing,  as  quickly  as 
Is  humanly  possible,  a  food  program  In  ev^y 
county.  If  that  commitment  existed.  It  would 
not  have  required  a  field  trip  by  a  Senator 
to  secure  the  establishment  of  two  experl- 
mantal  free  food  programs  In  South  Caro- 
lina. It  would  not  require  hearings  on 
hunger  In  the  Nation's  Capital  to  secure  a 
supplemental  food  program  and  a  $3  to  •4.6 
million  non-school  summer  child  nutrition 
program  for  Washington,  D.C.  It  would  not 
have  required  a  Senatorial  field  trip  to  Collier 
County,  Florida,  to  get  you  to  "actively  con- 
sider" a  free  commodities  program  for  that 
county  which  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity wotild  administer  out  of  Its  own 
funds. 

If  that  commitment  existed,  the  DepfU't- 
ment,  at  the  first  sign  that  there  would  be 
unused  money  available,  would  have  acted 
to  iqcrease  the  scope  of  Its  current  pro- 
gramming to  utilize  the  unused  money.  It 
would  have  (and  still  can)  request  the  full 
authorized  level  of  appropriations  for  food 
stamps  for  fiscal  1969.  This  would  allow  you 
to  get  a  bead  start  on  the  President's  stated 
objective  of  expanding  the  program  this  fiscal 
year  and  during  the  early  part  of  the  new 
fiscal  year,  while  the  program  is  operating  on 
continuing  resolutions  and  before  the  new 
i4>proprlatlons  bill  Is  passed  three  or  four 
months  after  the  beginning  of  the  new  fiscal 
year. 

I  think  it  Is  ridiculous  that  on  June  30th. 
with  16  million  hungry  and  malnourished  In 
our  country,  your  Department  will  be  re- 
turning $30  million  In  food  stamp  money  to 
the  United  States  Treasury  unspent. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Leonard  FAjtBSTziN, 
Member  of  Conffreas. 

Counties  with  formal  applications  for 
food  stamp  programs  pending  before  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  as  of  May  26, 
1969,  are  listed  as  follows: 

ARKANSAS 

Searcy  County,  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, John  P.  Hammerschmldt  (R). 


CALIFOKNIA 

Fresno  County.  Sixteenth  Congressional 
District,  B.  F.  Slsk  (D). 

Santa  Cruz  County,  Twelfth  Congressional 
District,  Burt  L.  Talcott  (R). 

Yuba  County,  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, Robert  L.  Leggett  (D) . 

San  Luis  Obispo  County,  Twelfth  Congres- 
sional District,  Bxxrt  L.  Talcott  (R) . 

OCOSOIA 

Clayton  County,  Sixth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, John  J.  Flynt,  Jr.,  (D). 

Effingham  County,  First  Congressional 
DUtrlct.  O.  ElUott  Hagan  (D) . 


Early  County.  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, Maston  OTfeal  (D) . 

Taylor  County,  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, Jack  Brlnkley  (D). 

Glascock  County,  Tenth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, Robert  G.  Stephens,  Jr.  (D). 

Miller  County,  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, Maston  O'Neal  (D). 

Fannin  County,  Ninth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, PhU  M.  Landrum  (D). 

LOUISIANA 

East  Feliciana  County,  Fifth  Congressional 
District,  Otto  E.  Passman  (D). 

St.  Mary  County.  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, Patrick  T.  Caffery  (D) . 

MASSACEnrSETTS 

Worcester  (city)  County,  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District,  Harold  D.  Donohue  (D). 

Taunton  County,  Tenth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, Margaret  M.  Heckler  (R). 

MICHIGAN 

Alpena  County,  Eleventh  Congressional 
District,  Philip  E.  Ruppe  (R). 

Kent  County,  Fifth  Congressional  District, 
Gerald  R.  Ford  (R). 

Lenawee  County,  Second  Congressional 
District.  Marvin  L.  Esch  (R). 

Emmet  County,  Eleventh  Congressional 
District,  PbUlp  E.  Ruppe   (R). 

MINNKSOTA 

Traverse  County,  Seventh  Congressional 
District.  Odin  Langen  (R). 

McLeon  County,  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. Ancher  Nelsen  (R) . 

MONTANA 

Wibaux  Coimty.  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict (Vacant). 

Broadwater  County.  First  Congressional 
District,  Arnold  Olsen  (D). 

Dawson  County.  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict (Vacant). 

Gallatin  County,  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, Arnold  Olsen  (D). 

Daniels  County.  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict (Vacant). 

Beaverhead  County,  First  Congressional 
District,  Arnold  Olsen  (D). 

Pondera  County.  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, Arnold  Olsen  (D). 

NEBHASKA 

NuckaUs  County,  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, David  T.  Martin  (R). 

NEW  MEXICO 

Catron  County,  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. Ed  Foreman  (R) . 

Dona  Ana  County.  Second  Congressional 
District,  Ed  Foreman  (R) . 

Grant  County,  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. Ed  Foreouin  (R) . 

Hidalgo  Cotmty,  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, Ed  Foreman  (R). 

Luna  County,  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, Ed  Foreman  (R) . 

Socorro  County.  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, Ed  Foreman  (R) . 

NEW    TORK 

Oswego  County,  31st  Congressional  District, 
Robert  C.  McEwen  (R). 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

Columbus  County.  Seventh  Oongreeslonal 
District,  Alton  Lennon  (D) . 

Johnson  County.  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. David  N.  Henderson  (D) . 

Wayne  County.  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. David  N.  Henderson  (D). 

Vance  County.  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, L.  H.  Fovmt&ln  (D) . 

OHIO 

Defiance  County.  Fifth  Congresslocal  Dis- 
trict. Delbert  L.  Latta  (R).  ' 

Henry  County.  Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, Delbert  L.  Latta  (R) . 

Paulding  County.  Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, Delbert  L.  Latta  (R) . 
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PENNSTLVANIA 

Fulton  County,  12tli  Congressional  District, 
J.  Irving  Whalley  (R). 

SOUTH   DAKOTA 

Clay  County,  First  Congressional  District. 
Ben  Relfel  (R). 

Deuel  County,  First  Congressional  District, 
Ben  Relfel  (R). 

Fall  River  County,  ^(ond  Congressional 
District.  E.  y.  Berry  (RiT 

Grant  County,  First  Congressional  District, 
Ben  Relfel  (R). 

Hamlin  County,  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, Ben  Relfel  (R). 

Hand  County,  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, E.  Y.  Berry  (R). 

Jerauld  County,  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, E.  Y.  Berry  (R). 

Marshall  County,  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, Ben  Relfel  (R). 

Meade  County.  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. E.  Y.  Berry  (R). 

Potter  County.  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. E.  Y.  Berry  (R). 

Sanborn  County.  Second  Congressional 
Dlstrlet,  E.  Y.  Berry  (R) . 

Jones  County,  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, E.  Y.  Berry  (R). 

TENNESSEE 

Williamson    County,    Sixth    Congressional 
District,  William  R.  Anderson  (D). 
viaciNiA 

Surry  County,  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, Watkins  M.  Abbltt  (D) . 

Henry  County.  Fifth  Congressional  District. 
W.  C.  Daniel  (D). 

Newport  News  (city),  First  Congressional 
District,  Thomas  N.  Downing. 


TOKENISM  REVISITED— RURAL 

HOUSING  PROGRAM  DISCRIMI- 
NATED AGAINST  BY  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  15 
the  Congressional  Record  published  my 
report  made  on  federally  assisted  hous- 
ing programs  for  the  rural  poor  of  the 
Nation.  That  report  showed  that  only 
87.000  units  have  been  provided  for  poor 
families  in  rural  America  by  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  and  the  low- 
lent  housing  programs  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Department 
throughout  the  history  of  these  pro- 
grams. The  label  of  "tokenism"  must  be 
applied  to  this  effort  when  it  is  compared 
with  the  problem  of  adequate  housing  in 
rural  America  which  has  4.8  million  sub- 
standard dwellings,  over  half  the  Na- 
tion's total  of  8.2  million. 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of  this 
report,  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Subcommittee  on  Housing  held 
the  first  annual  hearings  on  housing 
goals  required  by  the  Housing  Act  of 
1968. 

A  series  of  questions,  based  on  the 
Farmers  Home  and  HUD  housing  report, 
were  submitted  to  Farmers  Home  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  replies  to  those  ques- 
tions serve  to  point  out  once  more  that 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  Is  so 
inadequately  funded  and  staffed  that  It 
will  never  make  a  dent  In  the  over- 
whelming housing  needs  of  Impoverished 


families  In  rural  America.  Farmers  Home 
has  said  that  it  is  the  only  agency  pro- 
viding housing  of  any  significance  In 
rural  areas  of  5,500  population  or  less — 
most  of  rural  America — but  it  must  be 
added  that  Its  performance  Is  disgrace- 
fully Inadequate  when  compared  with 
the  nc^d.  This  conclusion  Is  repeatedly 
underscored  In  the  replies  to  the  ques- 
tions which  follow: 

Question.  As  estimated,  HXTD's  low  rent 
housing  projects,  more  than  any  other  pro- 
gram of  that  agency,  serve  the  rural  poor, 
providing  about  66,433  units. 

Farmers  Home  programs  benefiting  the 
rural  poor  are: 

Units  under  Its  Insured  loan  program 
this  Is  to  say  all  loans  Issued  to 
families  with  Incomes  up  to  $5,000.  15.  066 

Units  under  Its  rental  housing  pro- 
gram— by  Farmers  Home  estimate 
half  the  number  of  units  provided 
by  its  rental  housing  loans 2, 127 

Family   units   provided   under   labor 

housing  loans  and  grants 3,903 

Total   21.096 

The  combined  programs,  therefore,  have 
provided  about  87.533  units  for  rural  poor 
families.  This  Is  about  2  percent  of  the  4.8 
million  occupied  substandEU'd  dwellings  and 
.6  of  1  percent  of  the  14  million  poverty 
stricken  In  rural  America. 

At  this  rate  of  progress,  how  long  do  you 
think  it  will  take  to  live  up  to  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  as  amended  and  provide  decent 
housing  and  suitable  living  environment  for 
our  rural  poor? 

Answer.  The  length  of  time  required  to 
provide  decent  hoiislng  and  suitable  living 
environment  for  ovir  rural  poor  depends  pri- 
marily on  two  considerations,  namely: 

1.  The  rate  at  which  the  housing  pro- 
grams adapted  to  rural  areas  are  accelerated, 
and 

2.  The  enactment  of  legislation  to  make 
adequate  housing  available  to  those  low- 
Income  families  who  do  not  have  the  finan- 
cial capability  to  repay  a  loan. 

Question.  How  many  vacancies  exist  on  the 
Farmers  Home  staff?  (It  Is  reported  that 
Farmers  Home  has  to  lose  two  people  before 
It  can  hire  one  new  staff  member  because  of 
budgetary  restrictions.) 

How  long,  on  the  average,  does  it  now  take 
to  process  a  loan? 

How  many  new  staff  members  will  be  pro- 
vided by  the  $24  million  IncreEise  proposed 
for  fiscal  1970  for  loan  administration  pur- 
poses? Is  this  enough? 

Are  most  of  the  loan  administration  staff 
members  trained  in  bousing  or  Is  their  field 
of  expertise  really  agriculture? 

Answer.  Under  the  Federal  Expenditures 
Control  Act  of  last  year,  we  have  been  able 
to  fill  only  one  out  of  two  separations  since 
September  1,  1968.  Prior  to  that  time,  July  1 
to  September  1,  we  could  not  fill  any  vacan- 
cies other  than  where  firm  commitments  bad 
been  made  prior  to  June  30.  As  of  April  30. 
1969.  we  had  696  authorized  permanent  posi- 
tions vacant. 

The  length  of  time  required  to  process  a 
rural  housing  loan  varies  widely  depending 
on  factors  such  as  backlog  of  applications 
ahead  of  the  particular  family  Involved,  the 
availability  of  loan  funds,  whether  the  family 
wants  to  buy.  build  or  Improve  a  home,  the 
extent  to  which  the  family  has  assembled 
documents,  such  as  plans  and  specifications, 
and  the  condition  of  title.  If  no  waiting  list 
existed,  funds  were  available  and  the  family 
was  ready  to  proceed,  a  loan  could  be  com- 
pletely processed  in  about  60  days. 

The  $24  million  Increase  proposed  for 
fiscal   1970  would  permit  our  hiring  about 


2.380  additional  employees.  If  these  funds 
become  available  early  In  the  fiscal  year,  they 
will  permit  us  to  carry  out  the  projected  pro- 
gram levels. 

Our  staff  members  at  the  county  level  are 
agriculture  college  graduates.  Many  of  them 
have  some  backgrotind  In  engineering  and 
structures.  At  the  State  level  we  have  engi- 
neers and  some  architects  who  help  train 
county  staff  In  the  technical  aspects  of 
housing. 

Question.  Two  million  dollars  has  been 
allocated  to  Farmers  Home  for  insured  low 
Interest  loans  under  HUD's  section  235  pro- 
gram created  by  the  Housing  Act  of  1968. 
Farmers  Home  itself  has  Indicated  this  fund 
could  provide  $30  million  to  $40  million 
worth  of  loans  for  about  10  thousand  hous- 
ing units. 

How  much  of  this  money  has  been  utilized? 
Answer.  As  of  May  17,  1969,  144  commit- 
ments had  been  made  on  section  235  insured 
mortgages.  These  loans  committed  $108,864 
of  the  $2  million  allocated  to  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration. 

The  unavailability  of  interested  lenders 
and  Income  limits  In  most  areas  have  re- 
tarded the  use  of  the  section  235  program. 

Question.  The  Housing  Act  of  1968  estab- 
lished a  national  goal  of  26  million  new  hous- 
ing units  in  ten  years. 

How  many  of  these  units  should  be  built 
in  rural  America  in  view  of  the  fact  that  It 
has  more  than  half  the  substandard  dwellings 
in  the  nation? 

How  many  units  each  do  you  expect  the 
private  and  public  sectors  to  provide? 

How  much  of  an  investment  will  be  re- 
quired by  both? 

Answer.  About  7  million  adequate  units 
will  be  needed  in  rural  areas.  Most  of  these 
will  be  new  starts. 

About  half  are  estimated  to  need  public 
assistance.  Some  will  require  more  assistance 
than  is  currently  authorized. 

The  total  Investment  for  both  private  and 
publicly  assisted  rural  housing  Is  estimated 
to  be  about  $70  billion. 

Question.  The  purpose  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Insured  loan  program  was  to  provide 
more  money  for  rural  housing  while  maln- 
taimng  its  direct  loan  program  at  the  level 
which  existed  at  the  time  the  insured  loan 
program  went  Into  effect.  Instead,  the  direct 
loan  program  has  suffered  deep  cuts  and  the 
current  high  Interest  rate  situation  has  crip- 
pled the  insured  loan  program  because  of  the 
difficulty  encountered  in  selling  mortgage 
paper.  Under  these  circumstances,  would  it 
not  be  better  to  return  to  the  stability  of 
the  direct  loan  program  to  escape  the 
vagaries  of  the  monetary  system?  If  not. 
what  should  be  done  to  break  the  log  jam 
and  move  Farmers  Home  paper? 

Answer.  Although  direct  loans  offer  some 
advantages,  the  problem  has  been  In  obtain- 
ing sufficient  funds  through  the  appropria- 
tion process  to  fund  a  high  volume  housing 
prograon. 

If  Farmers  Home  Administration  Insured 
loans  could  be  sold  as  mortgage  backed  cer- 
tificates or  as  certificates  cf  participation, 
their  marketability  would  be  greatly  im- 
proved. 

Question.  In  recent  years  offers  of  outside 
financial  help,  including  one  from  an  agency 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  have  been  made 
to  Farmers  Home  In  an  effort  to  speed  the 
administration  of  loans  in  the  field.  Farmers 
Home  personnel  have  refused  such  help  de- 
spite their  own  admission  that  their  offices 
are  severely  understaffed.  Do  you  agree  with 
their  decision?  Why  shouldn't  such  offers  be 
accepted?  Should  legislation  be  offered  to 
make  such  help  possible  in  the  future? 

Answer.  We  are  developing  an  agreement 
with  the  State  of  Maryland  to  have  one  or 
more   of   Its   employees   assist   our   county 
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■upenrtaon.  In  our  Judgment,  providing  an 
•d«quAte  pemument  stAff  for  tb«  P»rm«rs 
Home  Adnxlnlatrmtlon  would  be  preferable  to 
mafctng  eztenalTe  ua«  of  peraonnel  of  otber 
agencies. 

Queetlon.  If  the  present  high  Interest  rate 
situation  preventing  tbe  sale  of  most  of 
nirmera  Home  mortgage  paper  remains  un- 
changed,  tbe  agency  expects  to  end  this  fis- 
cal year  with  (ITS  million  In  unsold  housing 
paper  on  band,  nearly  2*/,  times  more  than 
the  total  at  tbe  end  of  tbe  last  flscal  year, 
and  It  facee  tbe  prospect  of  entering  tbe  new 
fiscal  year  with  Its  Insured  home  loan  pro- 
gram running  at  hall  speed  against  a  record 
high  backlog  of  more  than  70  thousand  ap- 
plications for  insured  home  loans,  nearly 
half  again  as  many  as  there  were  at  the  close 
of  flscal  1968. 

What  Immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to 
break  ttaU  log  Jam? 

What  help  Is  the  Treasury  Department 
and  tbe  Federal  Reaerye  Board  giving  you? 

Answer.  Two  specific  actions  bAve  been 
taken  to  Improve  tbe  liquidity  of  the  RHIF. 
One  Is  tbe  sale  of  tlOO  million  of  assets  of 


the  fund  to  PNMA.  The  other  Is  an  Increase 
In  the  rate  of  return  offered  to  investors. 
These  actions  were  taken  with  the  consent 
of  the  Treasury. 

Question.  It  has  been  reported  that  the 
size  of  Farmers  Home  field  staffs  In  many 
of  Its  county  offices  has  not  changed,  or  has 
changed  very  little.  In  the  past  five  or  ten 
years  despite  the  fantastic  housing  needs  of 
rural  America.  Is  this  true?  If  not,  bow 
much  of  an  expansion  has  taken  place  and 
has  It  been  acroM  tbe  board? 

Would  you  say  that  the  states  where  the 
largest  numbers  of  Farmers  Home  housing 
loans  and  grants  have  been  made  are  the 
states  which  have  the  largest  field  staffs  or 
are  there  Instances  where  states  which  have 
smaller  staffs  have  actually  administered 
proportionately  larger  numbers  of  loans  and 
grants? 

Answer.  There  has  been  only  a  modest 
Increase  In  the  field  staff  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  In  recent  yean  despite 
the  sharp  Increase  In  volume  of  loans  to  be 
made  and  servloed.  The  proposed  1970 
budget   would   permit  an   Increase   In  man 


years  of  86  percent  above  the  1988  level 
while  the  volume  of  loans  would  Increase 
188  percent. 

We  have  tried  to  deploy  our  available  staff 
In  a  manner  consistent  with  tbe  workload. 

Question.  HUD  Is  about  to  launch  a  (30 
million  experimental  program  to  develop 
manufacturing  techniques  for  low  cost  hous- 
ing. Do  you  view  the  requirements  of  rural 
and  urban  America  as  t>elng  Identical  in 
terms  of  manufactured  housing,  or  should 
there  be  special  experimental  projects  for 
rural  housing  alone?  Should  Farmers  Home 
have  Its  own  experimental  housing  program? 
If  not,  should  a  part  of  the  HUD  project  l>e 
devoted  strictly  to  low  cost  rural  housing 
needs? 

Answer.  Rural  areas  provide  more  oppor- 
tunity for  manufactured  homes  because 
building  codes  and  zoning  requirements  are 
more  flexible.  Land  also  Is  more  readily 
available  at  a  reasonable  cost  In  rural  areas. 

Some  of  these  funds,  in  our  opinion, 
shotild  be  used  In  rviral  areas.  A  Joint  ven- 
ture between  HUD  and  the  USDA  might  be 
the  beat  practical  approach. 
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CsNMlative  tlimiili  June  30. 1968 


State 


Numbsf 


m 


TetsI 


Total  tflMynt 


U.S.tetil 234.4W 

10,913 

Ahsks..., 513 

Arizona.,^ 91% 

Arfcsiisas 12.3S8 

Calilomis I.5II 

Colorado l,9m 

ConnsetiesL gj 

Delaware ,  J?5 

Florida ,i.M 

Georiia IfJJJ 

Hawaii hfS 

Idaho tgj 

lllinoo J.W 

Indiana 3,gO 

Iowa *,7n 

Kansas 

Ksntucky 

Louisiana 

Maine... »11* 

Maryland Ugf 

MsssachtMstli .  JB 

Midiifan !,•■ 

Minnesota *,?W 

Mississippi 19,116 

MtssourT. 12.121 


10.394        244,642     $2.  OlS,  111101 
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43 

S 

650 
94 

m 
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7 

211 
448 

37 
116 
138 

« 

m 
ui 
m 
m 

718 

0 

17 

251 

776 
690 


11,308 
558 
984 

13.001 
2.708 
t.S17 
«8 
210 
5.748 

11.445 
1.086 
2,693 
4.717 

xva 

Km 

7,7» 

Its 

xm 

5.048 

19,892 
12,811 


91.143,957 
8.034.098 
9,463,6(2 

(4. 744. 072 
26.480,906 
16.835.812 
5.629.117 
2.  353. 7a 
49.262,447 
98,512,091 
13.043.313 
27,730.615 
42.202.674 
35,659,764 
44, 065. 044 
27.648.749 
65.696.814 
47.273.915 
38,159.517 
16.443.146 
2.513,0(9 
35. 0(5, 363 
39.620.803 
147.462,878 
88,699.681 
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Numtier 


Slats 


Initial 
(1) 


SulMe- 
quent 

<2) 


ToUl 
(3) 


RURAL  RENTAL  HOUSING  LOANS  V'ROVEO  AS  OF  DEC.  31,  196S-CUMULATIVE 


;  Wfi 


stats 


Number  et 
initial  loans 


Loan  amount 


NsMoec 

0( 


Arinna 

Arkansas.... 

Caltfornis 

Colorado 

Connectictit.. 

Florida 

Georgia. 
I " 


Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Ksntucky 

Louisiana .... 

Maine 

Massadiusetlt.. 

Michiian 

MinnMots 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana . 

Nebraska 

New  Hampafcirs. 


35 
1 
2 

28 
S 
1 
8 
I 

29 

II 

18 

• 

S2 

U 

8 

7 

18 

2 

8 

32 

27 

SS 

2 

18 

1 


11,105,680 
65.000 
64,000 

1,103,610 

488,990 

78,410 

269,200 

190.650 

672. 630 

466.180 

941,530 

344,000 

2,311.180 

970.680 

182,500 

IU,220 

644.400 

19,040 

400.900 

2,655.390 

1,572.210 

4,222,960 

117.070 

365.8(0 

12.500 


147 
4 
8 

153 

65 

8 

28 

33 

115 

55 

104 

46 

2(2 

120 

25 

30 

79 

8 

53 

274 

226 

611 

14 

45 
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State 


Number  ol 
initial  k)ans 


Losnimounl 


New  Jersey 

New  Meiico. . . 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  Daksta.. 

OhM 

Oklahoma 

Ore(on 

Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode  Island.. 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.. 

Tennessss 

Tews 

Utah 

Vermont 

Viriinia 

Washintton 

WestViriims.. 

Wisconsin 

Wyomlnt 

Puerto  Rico 

TeM... 


3 

2 

3 

36 

50 
8 
13 
6 
8 
1 

10 

17 

31 

28 

5 

9 

13 

3 

5 

24 
5 
1 


{458.000 

78.750 

134,230 

1,107.810 

3,102,420 

306,500 

317,240 

350,750 

439,850 

48,000 

414,990 

810.270 

1,174,720 

1,574,040 

88,900 

451.700 

740,890 

371,520 

182,200 

1,280.700 

279,050 

100.000 


641 


33.220,320 


Total  amount 
(«) 


Montana 1.527  74  1,601  J14.638.6a 

Nebrasks.. 2.543  (6  2.608  19,550.989 

SiSSr     :;:::::....:: 1*2  5  147  1.541690 

New  Hampshire .  •»  M  ,721  SJ^?  «J 

NewJerssy 3,152  137  X28I  34,881.327 

NewMeSes                       tl82  12  2.874  12,8«,374 

riniYortr"         :::::::  <88o  152  4:812  48,7  8  750 

North  Carolina a«5  «>«  1«.<W  126,6  7.786 

North  Dakoa 3.K1  143  3.664  34,819.582 

Ohio    2,878  141  2.817  25,1.21. 6?9 

Oklahoms." 7^023  V\  7,294  57,M8.973 

Ornon^          -         I.  .:.:...; IW  Wl  1.710  16.115.735 

Pen^lvania 3,140  208  3.348  3?.«I5«? 

Rhode  Island 121  2  123  1.347.801 

South  Carolina..: 7,384  353  7.(17  65,228.899 

South  Dakota.:::::::::..:.:.: 2733  za  2,996  22,059.493 

TennoMoe ..::::::::::::::::.: n»4  405  12.099  93.645.9u 

Tern             ..:.....: lim  391  15.652  113.860,221 

Utah  ■                   2281  125  2.390  23,927,841 

Vemiiirt...-.: C28i  84  1,345  12.929,348 

viriuS..::: .::::.:.:.:.: 4^718  m  t.m  48,5i7.3i« 

w^initoi    ::::::  :::::.:.:...  tm  m  i,m  23,040.838 

wS^viTSnta..::::  ::.:...:. ...  tm  m  xm  33,135,02? 

wSonsi"     : :  : :.     tm  479  s,838  47,262.870 

Wyomini  ■■"... 1.0B7  «  1.186  11,037,996 

puVrtoifico... :::::.::.. <m  m  ^m  22,om.is2 

Viriin  Islands 233  1  234  3,096.777 
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Loans 


Grants 


State 


Num- 
ber 


Number  Dormitory, 

Num-  of  family    number  of 

ber         Amount  units        persons 


Alabama ,  7 

Arkansas i  5 

California 4  5 

Cotorado L  2 

Florida J.  16 

Georiia L  I 

Idaho i  6 

Illinois i  2 

Indiana I  2 

Kansas I  1 

Louisiana L  3 

Maine L  4 

Michiian L  1 

Minnesota L  2 

Mississippi L  10 

Missouri L  2 


»35,150 0 

20,590 0 

3,294,380  5    $3,(96.500 

264,400            1  244,960 

6,865,220            3  3,815,750 

5,000 0 

595,570 0 

155,300            1  150,000 

42,000 0 

77,500 0 

72,590 0 

40,500 0 

10,300 0 

20,590 0 

297,750 0 

16,530 0 


6  30 

5 

943 

66  32 

1,950  1,643 

1 

252  99 

45 

19 

20 

8 

5 

4 

2 

41 

2 


Loans 


Grants 


SUts 


Num- 
ber 


Amount 


Num- 
ber 


Amount 


Number  Dormitory, 

of  family    number  ot 

units       persons 


New  Jersey 8 

New  York 2 

North  Carolina 7 

North  Dakota ^.  4 

Ohk) 2 

Oklahoma 1 

Oregon 1 

South  Carolina 1 

South  Dakota 1 

Texas 7 

Virginia 4 

Washington 3 

West  Virginia 1 

Wisconsin 5 

Total 116 


$35,300 0 

83,000 0 

44,550 0 

32,000 0 

38.890 0 

2,500 0 

156,850            1  $260,300 

7,420 0 

10,500 0 

1,147,200            2  925,260 

28,670 0 

275.960 0 

14,500 0 

37,850 0 

13,728,560          13  9.292.770 


4 

89 

839 

5 

98 

4  ... 

26 

36 

1  ... 

85 

90 

30 

1  ... 

325 

5 

3 

16 

75 

140 

28 

5  ... 

3.903 


3,175 


SELF-HELP  HOUSING-LOANS  APPROVED  THROUGH 
APR.  30,  1969 


State 


Number  o( 


Amount 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Indiana 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Mains 

Maryland 

MIcnigan 

Mississippi 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 
South  Carolina. 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

Wyoming 

Puerto  Rico 


ToUI. 


85 

$526,280 

67 

478,410 

22 

128,570 

684 

5,464,140 

180 

1,366,780 

6 

40,500 

20 

206,650 

1 

9.900 

43 

200,510 

67 

446,940 

21 

174,570 

1 

16,000 

12 

86,170 

35 

163.640 

30 

197, 050 

39 

228,860 

16 

158, 350 

29 

138,180 

21 

160,860 

20 

170,550 

21 

167,500 

19 

95,780 

17 

43,650 

16 

164,710 

1 

9,200 

30 

248,920 

5 

50,000 

24 

94,220 

1,532         11,236,890 


LOCATION  OF  RURAL  HOUSING  LOANS  MADE  DURING  1968 
nSCAL  YEAR 


Sec.  502  kMns      Sec.  504  toans 


Location 


Num- 
ber 


Per- 
cent 


Num- 
ber 


Per- 
cent 


Onfarms 3,585  7.6  713 

Inopencountry 22,159  46.6  1,928 

In  places: 

Under  1,000 7,916  16.7  917 

1,000 to 2,499 7,327  15.4  486 

2,500to5,500 6,527  13.7  411 

ToUI  number 47.514 4,455 


16.0 
43.3 

20.6 
10.9 
9.2 


FAMILY  INCOME  OF  BORROWERS  WITH  LOW-TO-MOOERATE 
AND  ABOVE-MODERATE  INCOMES  RECEIVING  INSURED 
SEC.  502  RURAL  HOUSING  LOANS  DURING  THE  1968  FISCAL 
YEAR 


Item                      ' 

Mi 

E 

Above 

moderate 

Income 

Number  of  borrowers      ... 

42.616 
$5,793 

3,791 

Average  family  income 

$9,699 

PERCENT  DISTRIBUTION  OF  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  BORROWERS 
BY  FAMILY  INCOME 

Under  $3,000 

$3,000  to  $3399.. 
$4,000  to  $4,999.. 
$5,000  to  $5,999.. 
$6,000  to  S6399.. 
S7,000top,999.. 
$8,000  to  $8^.. 
$9,000  to  &^.. 
$10,000  and  over. 


5.3 

8.2 

14.4 

22.7 

26.6 

16.3 

4.2 

1.2 

1.1 


3.8 


14.7 
23.4 
21.9 
36.2 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  HOMES  FINANCED  WITH  RURAL 
HOUSING  LOANS,  1968  FISCAL  YEAR— AVERAGE  SIZE 
AND  CASH  COST  OF  HOUSES 


Item 


Low  and  Above 

moderate        moderate 

income  Income 


Number 21,765  2,293 

Square  feet  total  area 1,375  1,705 

Square  feet  living  area 1,114  1,312 

Cash  cost $11,068  $14,505 


NOTE.— 97  percent  were  1-story;  75  percent  did  not  have  a 
basement;  85  percent  had  3  bedrooms;  10  percent  had  2  bed- 
rooms; 5  percent  had  4  bedrooms.  The  new  homes  were  largely 
frame  construction  with  wood  or  wood  product  siding.  Brick 
veneer  was  used  for  some  homes  in  those  areas  where  brick 
is  customary  and  the  cost  is  reasonable.  Some  block  construction 
was  used  for  some  low-cost  housing  m  areas  where  this  is 
acceptable 

AVERAGE  SIZE  OF  NEW  HOMES  FINANCED  WITH  INSURED 
SEC.  502  RURAL  HOUSING  LOANS  DURING  THE  1968  FISCAL 
YEAR 


Item 


Low  to  Above 

moderate        moderate 

income  Income 


Total  numt>er  of  new  homes 

Average  square  feet  living  space 


21, 765 
1,114 


2,293 
1,312 


PERCENT  DISTRIBUTION  OF  NEW  HOMES  BY  SQUARE  FEET 
OF  LIVING  SPACE 


Under  1,000.... 
1,000  to  1,199.. 
1,200  to  1,399.. 
1,400  to  1,599.. 
1,600  and  over. 


27.2 

5.1 

39.3 

23.7 

29.4 

39.8 

3.6 

23.5 

.5 

7.9 

RVRAL    HOUSING    LOANS    PAID    IN    FULL    BT 
REFINANCING 

As  Of  January  1,  1968,  11.865  rural  housing 
borrowers  had  paid  their  loans  In  full  by  re- 
fljumcing.  This  represented  one-third  of  those 
whose  loan  accounts  had  been  fully  satisfied. 

Housing  for  elderly  financed  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  cumulative  as  of  De- 
cember 31,  1968 

Number 
of  units 
Type  of  Units: 

Single  family  homeownershlp  units.  8, 605 
MultlfamUy   rental   units.. —  2,325 


(Note.— MultifamUy  rental  units  for  el- 
derly, as  a  rule,  are  built  in  small  rural  towns 
with  from  500  up  to  5,500  population.  Oc- 
cupants of  this  type  of  housing  must  be  rural 
residents.  Generally,  they  are  persons  from 
the  immediate  community  who  need  a  decent 
place  to  live  or  a  home  that  is  more  con- 
venient than  the  one  in  which  they  have 
been  living.) 


GOVERNORS  OP  STATES  FAVOR 
PATMAN  BILL  ON  BETTER  MAR- 
KET FOR  MUNICIPAL  BONDS 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some- 
time, I  have  been  pointing  out  the  need 
for  tax  reform  to  reduce  the  loopholes  in- 
volved in  tax  exemption  of  State  and 
municipal  bonds.  Obviously,  I  have  no 
Intention  in  making  this  proposal  to 
make  it  more  difficult  for  States  and 
local  communities  to  finance  their 
tremendous  facilities  expansion  require- 
ments in  the  years  ahead.  Indeed,  the 
very  opposite  must  be  done.  And  my  biU, 
H.R.  2115,  will  do  just  that. 

The  present  tax  exemption  situation 
aids  most  those  who  least  need  the  in- 
come— commercial  banks,  fire  and 
casualty  insurance,  and  higher  income 
tax  bracket  individuals.  By  allowing 
States  and  municipalities,  if  they  so 
choose,  the  right  to  offer  taxable  debt 
issues,  on  which  the  Federal  Government 
will  bear  one-third  of  the  interest  cost, 
my  bill  will  serve  directly  to  channel 
b£u;k  to  the  States  and  localities  some 
of  the  tax  savings  which  are  now  being 
reaped  by  the  higher  income  recipients, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  revenues  of 
the  Federal  Government  will  be  In- 
creased. 

Chairman  Wilbur  Mn,LS,  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  is  now  diligently 
working  on  this,  as  well  as  other  tax  prob- 
lems and,  due  in  major  part  to  his  efforts, 
there  now  appears  to  be  a  consensus 
forming  in  favor  of  reform. 

Mr.  Spectker,  I,  therefore,  wish  at  this 
point  to  place  in  the  Record  a  letter  I 
recently  sent  to  Chairman  Mills  rela- 
tive to  my  bill,  and  ^congratulating  him 
on  his  outstanding  efforts  on  this  im- 
portant task  of  tax  reform. 

May  19.  1969. 
Hon.  WiLBUB  D.  Mnxs, 
Chairman.  Ways  arid  Means  Committee, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Wilbur:  I  was  very  intereeted  and 
pleased  to  read  about  the  statement  made  to 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  by  Governor 
Tlemann  on  the  question  of  Federal  aid  to 
states  and  municipalities  in  the  financing  of 
their  public  facilities. 

The  proposal  to  provide  a  Federal  sub- 
sidy equal  to  as  much  as  one-half  the 
interest  rate  on  bonds  which  states  and 
municipalities  choose  to  issue  as  Fed- 
erally    taxable     securities     represents     the 
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basic  Un«  of  thinking  a«  that  be- 
hind the  bill  I  have  Introduced  (HJl. 
3116).  The  bill  would  provide  a  subsidy  In 
the  amount  of  one-third  of  the  Interest  costs 
on  state  and  municipal  bonds  and  would  pro- 
vide that  the  Federal  Oovernxnent  would  col- 
lect Income  taxes  on  such  bonds,  as  I  strongly 
believe  they  should.  At  the  same  time.  It 
would  give  states  and  localities  an  option 
either  to  continue  to  Issue  tax  exempt  bonds, 
as  at  present,  or  to  accept  the  subsidy  with 
the  consequence  that  the  Interest  would  bis 
taxable  to  the  holders  of  the  bonds.  My  staff 
made  calculations  that  Indicate  that  there 
would  be  a  net  savings  to  the  Oovernment 
Inasmuch  as  the  amount  of  the  substUy 
would  not  be  as  gre«t  as  the  Increase  In  Fed- 
eral tax  collections. 

Inasmuch  as  state  leaders  have  ai  rived 
at  a  consensus  on  this  matter,  I  hope  the 
Osngrees  will  quickly  provide  the  legislative 
framework  for  minimizing  the  vast  loophole 
provided  In  the  present  exemption  of  Federal 
taxes  on  municipal  securities.  As  I  pointed 
out  In  the  Congressional  Record  of  March 
24.  1969  (page  H1996) .  this  loophole  was  esti- 
mated at  $3.6  bllUon  by  Secretary  of  the 
TreasucT- Fowler  almost  two  years  ago  Since 
tlken.  iMSi  long-term  state  and  local  offerings 
have  been  at  an  annua]  rate  of  $15  billion, 
and  so  the  loophole  would  today  amount  to 
over  94  billion. 

States  and  local  communities  miut.  of 
course,  receive  all  the  assistance  which  can 
be  mustered  if  they  are  to  survive  the  delug* 
of  demands  for  new  public  facilities  whlcli 
will  be  placed  upon  them  In  the  years  ahead. 
As  part  of  Its  continuing  responsibility  to 
inquire  into  the  growth  potential  of  the 
U.S.  economy,  to  which  local  communities 
make  such  a  vital  contribution,  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  of  which  I  am  now 
Chairman  during  the  91st  Congress,  has 
under  continuing  study  the  growing  public 
capital  facilities  needs  of  the  communities 
In  the  years  ahead.  In  our  two-volume  study 
.  of  public  facilities  needs  and  financing  pub- 
lished in  1966,  we  pointed  out  that  publicly 
owned  facilities  financing  In  the  succeeding 
10  years  would  amount  to  the  vast  sum  of 
$300  billion  and  that  this  figure  would  be 
raised  to  (500  if  account  is  taken  of  all 
publicly  oriented  facilities  including  those 
under  private  ownership.  Most  of  the  $300 
billion  expansion  will  have  to  be  financed 
through  Issuance  of  municipal  securities. 

Subsequent  to  the  preparation  of  this  basic 
study,  the  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Prog- 
ress held  hearings  In  1967.  and  last  year, 
gathering  evidence  from  knowledgeable  offi- 
cials of  the  local  communities,  the  states  and 
the  Federal  government.  Their  testimony,  as 
well  as  events  that  have  since  unfolded,  have 
clearly  underlined  the  findings  of  that  study 
as  to  both  the  growing  needs  of  our  local 
communities  and  to  the  pressures  of  finan- 
cing the  huge  sums  involved. 

These  developments  have  meant  that,  even 
under  favorable  circumstances,  the  localities 
would  face  extremely  severe  difficulties  in 
raising  needed  funds.  On  top  of  all  this, 
financing  problems  have  been  accentuated  by 
the  extremely  tight  money  and  capital 
market  conditions  which  exist  today  and 
which  show  little  signs  of  abating  for  some 
time  to  come. 

I  cite  these  circumstances — past,  present 
and  in  prospect — to  emphasize  my  concern 
that  every  effort  must  be  made  to  see  that 
states  and  local  communities  receive  every  bit 
of  aid  which  can  be  mustered  in  their  finan- 
cial plight. 

As  you  know  on  the  monetary  front.  I.  a 
Chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, am  particularly  concerned  by  the 
fact  that  the  present  "tight  money"  policies 
are  bearing  most  heavily  on  state  and  local 
communities.  Municipal  bond  (high  grade) 
yields  have  reached  almost  6>4%,  almost  a 
full  percentage  point  above  the  average  for 
1968  and  more  than  3  percentage  points 
above  those  of   1966.  BCalnly  as  a  result  of 


these  conditions,  new  offerings  of  state  and 
local  bonds  were  off  sharply  in  the  first  part 
of  this  year,  with  the  monthly  average  in 
the  first  quarter  estimated  at  $900  million, 
as  compared  with  $1.6  billion  in  the  second 
half  of  1968.  In  contrast,  corporate  bond  of- 
ferings continued  at  near  record  levels  in 
the  first  3  months  of  the  year.  I  can  promise 
the  American  people  that  I  will  continue  to 
do  my  best  to  right  this  situation. 

To  return  to  the  mcrtter  of  the  exemption 
of  state  and  local  Issues  from  Federal  taxa- 
tion, I  am  convinced  that  if  we  allow  the 
communities  the  choice  of  continuing  to 
issue  tax  exempts  or  to  issue  taxable  securi- 
ties with  the  aid  of  a  Federal  subsidy,  not 
only  will  the  Federal  Oovernment  Improve 
lt<i  revenue  position,  but  the  states  and  local 
communities  will  be  able  to  finance  their 
requirements  at  reduced  cost.  This  will  be 
made  possible  out  of  the  increased  taxes  on 
the  high  income  recipients  now  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  tax  loophole.  Part  of  this  In- 
crease in  taxes  will  then  go  directly  to  the 
states  and  local  bodies,  which  have  not  been 
receiving  the  full  benefit  which  the  tax- 
exemption  is  supposed  to  provide.  Our  stud- 
ies indicated  that  the  tax-exemption  Is  much 
more  beneficial  to  wealthy  holders  than  It  is 
to  the  states  and  municipalities. 

May  I  congratulate  you  on  your  fine  ef- 
forts in  this  most  Important  matter  of  tax 
reform. 

Sincerely, 

WaicHT  Patman, 

Chairman. 


COLLEGE  STXnDENTS  IN  CONSTRUC- 
TIVE DEMONSTRATION 

(Mr.  BLANTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  front 
pages  of  most  of  our  newspapers  almost 
dally  are  dominated  with  news  of  misbe- 
havior of  young  college  students.  We 
often  read  of  vandalism,  of  demonstra- 
tions which  turn  to  violence,  of  sit-ins. 
sleep-ins,  and  burn-outs. 

It  has  always  been  my  contention  that 
the  students  who  participate  in  these 
headline-making  activities  actually  rep- 
resent only  a  minute  minority  of  the 
thousands  of  college  students.  In  fact, 
most  students  appreciate  their  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  useful  skills  and  Increase 
their  knowledge  in  our  Institutions  of 
higher  learning,  and  they  are  interested 
in  improving  the  quality  of  their  educa- 
tion. 

In  the  Seventh  District  of  Tennessee, 
which  I  am  privileged  to  represent,  we 
have  a  small  church-related  private  col- 
lege at  Henderson,  Tenn..  called  Preed- 
Hardeman  College. 

Mr.  SiTeaker,  I  wish  to  insert  into  the 
Record  a  newspaper  article  from  the 
Commercial -Appeal,  Memphis.  Tenn., 
which  appeared  on  May  19.  1969.  Al- 
though it  did  not  make  front  page,  it 
does  tell  about  students  "demonstrating" 
at  Freed-Hardeman  College,  but  a  differ- 
ent type  of  demonstration. 

The  students,  instead  of  burning  down 
their  buildings,  worked  hard  to  raise 
some  money  to  help  build  a  new  science 
building. 

In  this  day  and  time  when  many  stu- 
dents would  perhaps  allow  alumni,  the 
development  ofiQce.  or  other  people  out- 
side their  college  to  raise  the  money  for 
a  new  building,  these  Preed-Hardeman 
yoimg  adults  took  it  upon  themselves  to 
contribute  to  the  growth  of  the  college. 


I  would  say  this  is  a  good  example  of 
some  future  nation-builders  who  are  in- 
terested In  progress,  and  are  not  intent 
on  tearing  down  everything.  I  believe  my 
colleagues  and  readers  of  the  Record 
will  find  this  article  interesting. 

(From    the    Memphis    (Tenn.)    Commercial 
Appeal.  May  19,  1969] 

Fuzo-HAasKMAN    Students    Phase    Out 
"Demonstration" 
(By  Bob  Parkins) 

HxNDiasoN,  Tenn.,  May  18. — Many  weeks 
of  student  demonstrations  will  end  Monday 
at  Freed-Hardeman  College  here,  and  the 
college  administration  will  probably  hate  to 
see  them  close. 

Instead  of  looting  and  burning  campus 
buildings,  Freed-Hardeman  students 
launched  a  drive  to  raise  initial  funds  toward 
cost  of  erecting  a  badly  needed  new  science 
building.  They  set  a  goal  of  $6,500  and  met  it. 

The  money  will  be  presented  Monday  to 
H.  A.  Dixon,  president  of  the  college,  by 
student  body  president  John  Brumley  of 
Hamilton,  Ala.,  and  Eddie  MUler  of  Portage- 
vUle.  Mo.,  student  body  president-elect,  who 
originated  the  student  loyalty  fund. 

Mr.  Brumley  said  when  the  Idea  was  con- 
ceived, many  said  it  couldn't  be  done.  "But 
the  students  decided  they  wanted  a  new 
science  buUdlng  so  badly  that  the  best  way 
to  prove  it  was  to  raise  some  nuclear  funds 
for  the  project." 

Estimated  cost  of  the  building  Is  $500,000. 

Mr.  Brumley  said  the  money  was  raised  by 
students  and  campus  clubs  in  special  proj- 
ecU  and  by  asking  the  help  of  parents  and 
friends  in  their  hometowns.  Auctions  were 
held  and  one  group  picked  strawberries  near 
Bells,  Tenn.,  Saturday  to  complete  raising 
the  amount  needed. 

He  attributed  the  success  of  the  drive  to 
student  involvement  and  enthusiasm. 
"About  90  per  cent  of  the  student  body  par- 
ticipated, and  from  the  very  beginning  they 
adopted  the  motto  'Plre  In  my  bones,'  which 
has  generated  more  spirit  than  any  effort 
we've  ever  undertaken  here."  he  said. 

Mr.  Dixon,  the  college  president,  said  he 
was  overcome  by  the  gesture,  which  started 
without  any  suggestion  from  the  adminis- 
tration. "It  was  very  comforting  to  see  stu- 
dents demonstrating  constructively  Instead 
of  destructively  and  promoting  goodwill  In- 
stead of  strife,"  he  added. 

Mr.  Dixon  said  the  new  science  building 
would  be  built  during  1969-70  "hopefully 
with  the  help  of  more  student  demonstra- 
tions of  this  type  In  futvire  years." 


WHO  IS  SAM  HOUSTON  JOHNSON? 

<Mr.  SNYDER  was  granted  permis- 
sion to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter.) 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  credit 
cards  seem  today  to  be  more  common 
than  money.  I  notice  that  a  Federal 
Judge  over  in  Ohio  had  some  rather  co- 
gent comments  on  their  issuance  and 
use  Just  last  week. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  trying 
for  almost  a  month  now  to  get  some 
credit  card  information.  Somehow,  no 
one  wants  to  talk  about  the  credit  card 
I  am  interested  in — and  those  few  who 
will  talk  are  stopped  dead  in  their  tracks 
by  superiors  if  I  want  it  in  writing.  It 
is  all  very  mysterious — and  all  the  while 
I  am  assured  there  is  nothing  wrong. 

It  seems  as  though  on  last  May  2  at 
the  Greater  Cincinnati  Airport,  an  air- 
line ticket  was  issued  to  one  Sam  Hous- 
ton Johnson  for  a  flight  aboard  Ameri- 
can flight  291 — this  ticket  was  issued  on 
a  credit  card  bearing  the  Imprint  "The 
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White  House."  I  only  know  of  one  White 
House,  it  Is  at  ISth  and  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  here  in  Washington,  and  I  have 
been  assured  that  no  one  by  that  name 
either  lives  or  is  employed  there,  either 
now  or  on  May  2.  Maybe  there  is  another 
White  House — but  then  why  Is  American 
Airlines  so  secretive?  They  will  not  talk 
at  the  Clncirmatl  Airport  and  their  Mr. 
Plckell  here  in  Washington  is  great  at 
stalling  me  on  my  two  calls  to  him. 

Now  good  old  Eastern  Airlines  verbally 
admits  to  EAL  202  382 — when  confronted 
with  a  number — and  their  very  able  and 
capable  representative  agreed  to  confirm 
in  writing  that  taxpayers'  funds  were  not 
being  used  to  pay  EAL  202  382  on  which 
the  imprint  "The  White  House"  ap- 
pears— but  very  apologetically  had  to 
suggest  later  that  I  Inquire  of  their  "legal 
department."  Superiors  had  stopped  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  know  why  all 
the  mystery.  I  doubt  that  taxpayers  are 
paying  this  man's  bills — I  do  not  think 
his  bills  would  be  honored  at  the  White 
House — but  what  is  wrong  with  some- 
body saying  so  in  writing.  The  airport  in 
question  is  in  the  4th  District  of  Ken- 
tucky and  I  have  constituents  who  are 
not  certain.  I  must  be  certahi  to  properly 
inform  them. 

It  is  my  hope  that  these  remarks  will 
get  the  airlines  people  to  explain  that  the 
taxpayers  are  not  picking  up  the  tab,  and 
second,  how  nonresidents  of  the  White 
House  acquire  such  a  prestigious  address 
on  their  credit  cards. 


DISTINGUISHED  VISITORS  FROM 
VENEZUELA 

(Mr.  PASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  announcing  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  paid  a  visit 
today  by  a  distinguished  group  of 
Venezuelans. 

Sponsored  by  the  North  American  As- 
sociation of  Venezuela,  this  visit  was  part 
of  the  ninth  armual  exchange,  between 
our  two  countries,  of  political  and  public 
opinion  leaders. 

At  a  luncheon  held  here  on  Capitol 
Hill,  members  of  the  Subconunlttee  on 
Inter-American  Affairs  and  of  the  full 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  had  an 
opportunity  to  engage  in  a  frank  and,  I 
hope,  mutually  beneficial  and  informa- 
tive exchange  of  views  with  our  visitors. 

All  of  us,  I  know,  were  deeply  honored 
by  the  presence  at  the  luncheon  of  the 
majority  leader  of  the  House,  the  Hon- 
orable Carl  Albert,  of  Oklahoma. 

Our  guests  Included  a  member  of  the 
Venezuelan  Senate,  Luis  B.  Guerrero,  col- 
umnist in  Caracas  daily  El  Universal; 
members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
Simon  Antoni,  Minister  of  Labor,  1967- 
68;  Edllberto  Escalante,  former  State 
Governor;  Armando  Sanchez;  Arturo 
Hernandez,  Deputy  Minister  of  Mines, 
1959-66:  Miguel  Valmberg;  Angel  Zam- 
brano,  vice  president  PDF  Party;  Omar 
de  Jesus  Rumbos  Mor6n,  president, 
URD  Parliamentary  Block,  National 
Congress,  Caracas;  several  Journalists, 
Amcrico  Fernandez,  correspondent  of 
Caracits  dally  El  Nacional  in  Cludad  Boli- 


var, Venezuela;  Msgr.  Juan  P.  Hernan- 
dez, editor  Caracas  daily  La  Religion, 
Catholic;  Adalbert©  Toledo,  news  editor 
Maracaibo  daily  Panorama;  and  several 
other  leaders,  Pellx  Ollvo,  president, 
Carabobo  State  Legislature;  Angel 
Yanez,  secretary  general  of  Falcon  state 
committee  of  COPEI  Party,  business- 
man ^  Luis  Peroleto,  public  relations  di- 
rector, Venezuelan  Workers  Confedera- 
tion; Miguel  Angel  Granados,  technical 
advisor,  Venezuelan  Cattle  Raisers  Asso- 
ciation; Eloy  Lares,  rector,  University 
of  Caracas ;  Oswaldo  Pulido,  president  of 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Cludad  Ojeda, 
Venezuela;  Dr.  GulUermo  Vogeler,  archi- 
tect; and  the  North  American  Associa- 
tion coordinators,  Vicente  J.  Cupello, 
Hugh  Jencks,  and  Dr.  Pedro  Vallenilla. 
Mr.  Speaker,  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Abraham  Kazen, 
Jr.,  of  Texas,  presided  at  the  luncheon 
and  speaking  in  Spanish,  demonstrated 
most  ably  his  full  grasp  of  United  States- 
Venezuelan  and  Latin  American  rela- 
tions by  making  the  following  very  perti- 
nent remarks: 

Remarks  or  Hon.  AsaAHAM  K.\zen,  Jr. 
Welcome  to  the  United  States  Congrese. 
My  colleagues  and  I  on  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  are  always  pleased  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  meet  with  groups  such  as  this 
from  Venezuela  and  hear  first-hand  about 
developiments  in  your  country  and  your  Im- 
pressions of  this  country. 

I  understand  that  In  youi  case  your  pres- 
ence here  Is  the  result  of  cooperation  between 
private  American  citizens  and  companies  in 
Venezuela  and  the  Venezuelan  Government; 
that  these  groups  also  sponsor  a  visit  to 
Venezuela  by  American  Journalists;  and  that 
this  is  the  ninth  consecutive  year  that  this 
exchange  has  taken  place. 

This  kind  of  exchange  between  the  politi- 
cal leaders,  the  writers,  the  teachers,  the 
business  and  labor  leaders  of  our  two  great 
nations  contributes  Inunensely  to  the  cause 
of  peace  and  friendship  In  our  common 
hemisphere.  That  the  exchange  has  been  en- 
tirely the  result  of  efforts  by  private  Ven- 
ezuelan and  American  citizens  Is  all  the  more 
noteworthy  and  conunendable. 

We  are  particularly  pleased  and  honored 
to  have  with  us  today  a  member  of  the  Vene- 
zuelan Senate  and  seven  members  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  Your  election  last  De- 
cember was  widely  recognized  and  com- 
mented upon  m  the  United  States  as  a  mile- 
stone In  the  history  of  your  country,  an 
Indicator  of  the  tremendous  progress  you 
have  made  In  building  and  strengthening 
your  democratic  institutions  in  Just  ten 
years.  Uke  the  elections  of  1958  and  1963,  the 
elections  of  last  year  were  orderly,  peaceful 
and  fair,  with  the  participation  of  almost  95 
percent  of  the  eligible  voters.  But  In  addition, 
the  people  of  Venezuela  demonstrated  in 
these  elections  their  ability  to  transfer  power 
peacefully  and  constitutionally  from  one 
party  to  another. 

Much  credit  for  that,  of  course,  belongs  to 
former  President  Raul  Leonl  and  to  your  new 
President,  Dr.  Rafael  Caldera;  but  full  credit 
must  go  to  all  of  Venezuela's  political  lead- 
ers, to  all  of  Its  democratic  parties,  Indeed  to 
all  of  Its  people.  I  don't  suppose  that  your 
transition  period  has  been  totally  without 
problems:  In  fact,  if  you  were  to  press  me 
I  might  admit  that  there  were  some  problems 
of  adjustment  Involved  in  the  transition 
which  our  own  government  has  Just  gone 
through.  So  I  know  how  you  feel. 

If  politically  Venezuela  has  set  an  exam- 
ple for  all  the  hemisphere,  the  same  can  be 
said  about  Its  economy.  It  Is  well  known  that 
Venezuela  has  the  highest  per  capita  Income 
In  Latin  America.  What  Is  perhaps  less  well 


known  Is  bow  well  you  have  managed  your 
wealth.  At  a  time  when  many  countries  are 
encotinterlng  Increasing  difficulty  in  dealing 
with  a  heavy  burden  of  debt,  your  external 
public  debt  amounts  to  less  than  half  your 
gold  and  dollar  reserves  and  less  than  14  per- 
cent of  your  annual  exports.  Your  gold  and 
dollar  reserves  are  not  only  the  highest  In 
Latin  America,  but  on  a  per  capita  basis  are 
higher  than  those  of  the  United  States  At 
a  time  when  many  countries  are  suffering 
from  seemingly  uncontrollable  inflation, 
Venezuela  can  report  that  Its  price  level  has 
Increased  less  than  three  percent  a  year  for 
the  last  ten  years.  While  other  countries  go 
through  round  after  round  of  devaluation, 
Venezuela  can  point  to  a  currency  whose 
value  has  not  changed  since  1961  and  which 
Is  recognized  by  the  I.M.P.  as  a  "hard" 
currency. 

Let  us  not  be  satisfied  with  the  successes 
of  our  respective  countries  in  the  past;  we 
must  look  beyond  our  national  borders,  if 
we  are  to  broaden  the  continental  markets. 
We  realize  that  the  AUlance  for  Progress, 
whose  objectives  are  a  peaceful  revolution  In 
the  social  and  economic  realm,  Is  primarily 
and  essentially  a  cooperative  venture  of  Latin 
American  countries.  Our  help  and  participa- 
tion, as  helpful  as  it  may  be,  is  only  marginal 
as  compared  to  the  tremendous  effort  which 
the  Latin  countries  have  to  put  into  this 
program. 

For  the  past  two  months,  our  Subcom- 
mittee on  Inter-American  Affairs  has  been 
reviewing  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  and  we 
share  with  our  friends  in  LaUn  America  a 
feeling  of  disappointment  that  the  steps 
which  have  been  taken  in  the  past  years 
towards  the  objectives  of  the  Charter  of 
Punta  del  Este,  have  tb  some  extent  been 
short. 

Your  country,  Venezuela,  must  play  a  vital 
role  In  the  relations  with  your  neighboring 
republics,  for  the  future  of  the  Alliance  rests 
upon  a  cooperative  spirit,  if  it  is  to  be  a  suc- 
cess. We  welcome  your  thoughts  and  pro- 
posals regarding  the  future  course  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

Again,  let  me  bid  you  welcome  to  Capitol 
Hill,  and  express  the  hope  that  your  visit  and 
the  remainder  of  your  stay  in  this  country 
win  be  pleasant  and  Infornuitive. 
This  Is  your  house. 


APOLLO  10— A  MAGNIFICENT 
JOURNEY 

(Mr.  CASEY  was  granted  permission 
to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  magnifi- 
cent and  Incredible  journey  of  Apollo  10 
is  over  and  our  proud  and  thankful  Na- 
tion has  welcomed  back  the  men  who 
made  it  such  a  success. 

To  Astronauts  Tom  Stafford,  John 
Yoimg,  and  Eugene  Ceman  my  sincere 
congratulations  and  best  wishes  for  a 
job  well  done — and  a  special  thanks  for 
making  It  possible  for  us  to  view  by  tele- 
vision the  unbelievable  wonders  of  space 
and  the  mysteries  of  our  moon. 

I  share  the  great  pride  of  all  Ameri- 
cans In  their  accomplishment,  and  I 
know  these  men  would  be  the  first  to  ac- 
knowledge that  their  spectacular  success 
could  not  have  been  possible  without  the 
earlier  flights  and  the  dedicated  effort 
of  the  men  and  women  of  NASA  and  the 
aerospace  industry.  We,  In  Metropolitan 
Houston,  take  special  pride  in  the  fact 
thaf^hese  men  of  warmth  and  humor  we 
followed  so  closely  on  their  journey  are 
our  friends  and  neighbors,  and  we  are 
grateful  they  are  home  safe. 
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liCucta.  In  the  coming  days,  will  be  writ- 
ten and  said  about  the  voyage  of  AiwUo 
10  and  Its  great  contributions  to  our 
ipaoe  program,  and  to  Increasing  man- 
kind's knowledge  of  the  mysteriee  of  our 
universe.  We  must  leave  to  the  scientists. 
of  course,  the  technical  evaluation  of  all 
of  the  Information  Apollo  10  gained  on  its 
voyage.  We  at  home,  who  watched  and 
waited  for  the  luogress  reports,  can  only 
place  this  spectaetilar  success  in  the 
framework  of  our  earthbound  perspec- 
tive. We  know  they  have  handed  to  us 
the  key  to  the  door  of  space  travel.  We 
know  that  If  man's  destiny  is  to  reach 
out  past  the  stars,  then  Tom  Stafford. 
John  Young  and  Oene  Ceman  have 
pointed  out  the  road.  And  to  follow  that 
road  is  going  to  take  courage,  determina- 
tion, and  full  support  by  the  American 
people  and  their  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress. And  I,  for  one.  Intend  to  give  It 
my  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  today  is  an  excellent  article  on 
the  fjjlure  prospects  of  this  program, 
which  I-belleve  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  all  our  people: 

PuLtma  Amm  Turn  Ooai,:  NASA  Looiu 
Bbtond    Moon 
(By  Or  Kelly) 
Houston.— The  historic  flight  of  ApoUo  10 
hM  shown  th«t  man  c*n  extend  human  life 
throughout  the  planeta  of  our  solar  system. 
says  Dr.  Thomas  O.  Paine,  admlnlatrator  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

Paine  hailed  the  succeeaful  eight-day  flight 
of  Thomas  P  Staffcwd,  John  W  Young  and 
Eugene  A.  Ceman  as  proof  that  man  can  and 
will  go  to  the  moon — probably  landing  two 
Apollo  astronauts  there  the  afternoon  ot 
July  30. 

At  a  press  conference  here  shortly  after  the 
bun's  eye  Apollo  splashdown  In  the  Pacific 
at  12:52  pm.  EDT  yesterday,  Paine  took  a 
sharply  different  view  of  planetary  explora- 
U<m  than  Soviet  scientists. 

The  astrooauts  were  told  Sunday  of  Soviet 
boasts  that  machines,  rather  than  man. 
woiUd  be  used  to  explore  the  "gloomiest  cor- 
ner of  the  solar  system." 

The  astronauts  were  also  told  that  Soviet 
scientists  had  been  convinced  by  the  landing 
of  their  two  unmanned  probes  on  Venus  Just 
before  the  takeoff  of  ApoUo  10  that  "man  will 
never  go  there." 

Paine  took  Just  the  opposite  view. 

"WhUe  the  moon  has  been  the  focus  of 
our  efforts,  the  true  goal  Is  far  more  than  be- 
ing first  to  land  men  on  the  moon,  as  though 
It  were  a  celestial  Mt.  Everest  to  be  climbed." 
he  said. 

"The  real  goal  Is  to  develop  and  demon- 
strate the  capability  for  Interplanetary  travel 
With  some  awe  we  contemplate  the  fact  that 
men  can  now  walk  on  extra-terrestrial  shores. 

"We  are  providing  the  most  exciting  answer 
pooatble  to  the  age-old  question  of  whether 
life  as  we  know  It  on  earth  can  exist  on  the 
moon  and  the  planets. 

"The  answer  Is  yes.  Men  working  together 
with  modem  science  and  technology  can  ex- 
tend the  domain  of  terrestrial  life  through 
the  solar  system." 

ICABS  LAKDINC 

In  Washington.  President  Nixon's  science 
avlser  said  that  In  10,  16  or  20  years  it  may 
b*  possible  to  contemplate  a  manned  land- 
ing on  Mars. 

Dr.  Lee  A.  DuBrldge.  president  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Institute  of  Technology  before  he 
came  to  the  White  House  earlier  this  year, 
made  the  speculation  in  testimony  to  a 
House  Appropriations  suboonunlttee.  The 
testimony  was  given  Psb.  35  but  not  made 
public  imtu  today. 
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"Where  are  we  going  to  go  with  manned 
spaceflight  after  the  moon?"  Rep.  Louis  O. 
Wyman.  R-N.H.,  asksd  at  the  hearing.  "Where 
can  we  possibly  go?" 
DiiBrldge  answered: 

"I  do  not  believe  that  the  time  Is  yet  ripe 
for  us  to  make  sp>eclflc  plans  for  manned 
flights  beyond  the  moon.  Eventually,  many 
people  believe  that  man  will  land  on  Man. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  technologically  feasible 
to  plan  that  now. 

"Maybe  In  10.  15.  20*  years  It  would  be  pas- 
sible.  depending  upon  budgetary  problems  as 
well  as  technological  problems  and  develop. 
menta,  to  contemplate  a  manned  landins  on 
Mars." 

DuBrldge  said  he  believed  Mars  was  the 
only  other  planet  in  the  solar  system  on 
which  man  could  survive,  and  therefore,  the 
only  other  planet  to  which  a  manned  flight 
would  be  feasible. 

"Venus  might  be  contemplated  but  land- 
ing on  Venus  would  be  suicide  because  of  the 
very  liigh  temperatures  on  the  surface  of 
the  planet,  with  any  technologies  that  we 
now  possess,"  DuBrldge  said. 

Paine  declined  to  set  a  timetable  for  man's 
exploration  of  the  planets,  but  both  he  and 
other  officials  at  the  Manned  Spacecraft  Cen- 
ter here  seemed  supremely  confident  that 
the  Apollo  11  night  will  be  able  to  get  off 
on  schedule  July  IS  and  land  two  men  on 
ths  moon  four  days  later. 

"The  Apollo  10  crew  are  pioneers  who  have 
brought  men  to  the  threshold  of  a  new  era," 
Paine  said.  "Today  we  see  no  obstacles  on  the 
path  to  the  moon.  Two  weeks  from  today, 
when  we  have  carefully  reviewed  the  flight 
data  and  debriefed  the  crew  of  Apollo  10,  we 
will  know  whether  we  will  be  ready  to  set 
forth  on  July  16." 

But  NASA  will  not  hesitate  to  postpone 
the  mission  or  bring  the  crew  home  early  If 
necessary.  Palne  said. 

During  the  entire  Apollo  10  mission,  there 
was  only  one  problem  that  seemed  to  cause 
serious  concern  to  space  officials  on  the 
ground  and  that  might  threaten  the  Uunch 
date  for  Apollo  11. 

That  was  the  failure  of  the  Lunar  Module, 
or  LEM,  to  transmit  what  Is  known  as  "high 
bit  rate  data"  on  its  first  low-level  pass  over 
the  moon. 

"High  bit  rate  data"  Is  the  deUlled  Infor- 
mation on  Its  internal  functioning  that  the 
LEM  automatically  feeds  back  to  earth.  By 
analyzing  this  Information,  ground  control- 
lers can  know  within  moments  if  anything 
threatens  to  go  wrong  and  can  help  the  crew 
out  of  trouble. 

Without  successful  transmission  of  this 
information,  a  limited  amount  of  Informa- 
tion U  passed  on  automatically  to  the  orbit- 
ing Command  Module  and  can  then  be  p«ssed 
on  to  earth.  But  this  information  U  incom- 
plete and  may  arrive  too  late. 

Dr.  Robert  R.  Ollruth,  director  of  the 
Manned  Spacecraft  Center,  said  he  was  wor- 
ried about  the  problem  of  getting  informa- 
tion from  the  LEM  and  that  he  very  much 
wants  both  automatic  information  and  voice 
radio  contact  when  the  LEM  sets  down  on 
the  lunar  surface. 

But  this  problem  of  communication  with 
the  Apollo  10  LEM  as  it  swooped  down  over 
the  moon  last  Thursday  only  occurred  once 
and  may  have  been  simply  a  problem  of 
getting  antennae  lined  up  properly — a  rela- 
tively simple  matter. 

Even  some  of  the  problems  with  Apollo  10 
that  made  news  during  the  eight-day  voyage 
around  the  moon  now  seem  to  officials  here 
as  of  relatively  little  concern. 

The  most  spectacular  was  the  gyration  per- 
formed by  the  LEM  Just  as  its  lower  portion 
was  cast  off  on  the  second  pass  close  to  the 
moon. 

Officials   said    the   problem   probably   oc- 
curred because  a  switch  appeared  to  be  In 
one  position   but   was   actually  In   another 
position  as  viewed  by  Stafford. 
The  capstile  for  the  ApoUo  11  flight  U  al- 


ready being  redesigned  to  eliminate  the  lami- 
nated and  fiberglass  insulation  that  broke 
free  in  the  ApoUo  10  cabin  and  caused  the 
crew  some  imtattng  but  not  dangerous  prob- 
lems. 

CATTSB  FOB  LAUOHRS 

The  fUght  of  ApoUo  10  probably  was  aa 
nearly  flawless  as  any  in  history  of  man's 
venture  into  space. 

One  newsman,  at  a  press  conference  fol- 
lowing the  splashdown,  brought  a  roar  of 
laughter  when  he  asked  in  an  accusatory 
tone  why  Apollo  10  ended  Its  830,77e-mlle 
Journey  aroimd  the  moon  36  seconds  late 

The  astronauts,  probably  the  healthiest 
and  most  cheerful  crew  ever  to  sail  through 
•psce.  spent  a  few  hours  on  the  Princeton, 
got  a  caU  from  President  Nixon,  flew  by 
helicopter  to  Pago  Pago,  in  American  Samoa, 
and  then  headed  home  to  Houston  in  an  Air 
Force  plane. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  imanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Bingham  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  .  for  today,  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  HosMXR,  for  May  28,  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  Hunt  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Oeh- 
ALD  R.  Ford)  ,  for  May  26  and  27,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mn,LKR  of  Ohio)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks,  and  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Saylor,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RuppE,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Chappell)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  PARBSTin?,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Culver,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Farbstein,  for  30  minutes,  on 
May  28. 

EXTENSIONS  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Snyder  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Talcott  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Hall,  Immediately  prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  agricultural  appropri- 
ation bill,  today. 

Mr.  Barrett,  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today,  following  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California  on  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Langen  to  revise  and  extend  re- 
marks in  debate  on  H.R.  11612 

Mr.  Olsen  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Termessee  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wright)  following  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Wright  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  EcKHARDT  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  immediately  before  the  Commit- 
tee roee  on  the  agrlcultiuvl  appropria- 
tion bill  today. 
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Mr.  Steed  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks during  consideration  of  the  Post 
CrtBce  bill  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
today  and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Cleveland  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  RoBisoN. 

Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Dellenback. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Ijlinols. 

Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  Mbskill. 

Mr.  Mizc  in  two  instances, 

Mr.  Denney. 

Mr.  Gross. 

Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Minshall. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  McKneally. 

Mr.  Bray  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Hosher  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Pord. 

Mr.  Cramer  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Taft  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Blackburn  in  Ave  instances. 

Mr.  Schwengel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mailliard. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Chappell)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mrs.  Griffiths. 

Mr.  Mollohan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Eilberg  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  three  in- 
stances, 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances, 

Mr.  Alexander. 
.    Mr.  Frazer. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Calif omla  in  three  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  Matsunaga. 

Mr.  MINISH. 

Mr.  Shipley  in  two  instsmces. 

Mr.  Hubert. 

Mr.  Hull. 

Mr.  Garmatz. 

Mr.  Daddario. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Marsh. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  in  six  instances. 

Mrs.  Mink  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  MncvA  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Donohue  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Lecgett  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Cohelan  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Olsen. 

Mr.  Farbstein  in  tour  instances. 

Mr.  William  D.  Pord  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Griffin  in  two  instances. 


S.  133.  An  act  to  authorize  the  vessel  Orion 
to  engage  in  the  coastwise  trade;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

S.  753.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  cause  the 
vessel  Cap'n  Frank,  owned  by  Ernest  R. 
I>arllng,  of  South  Portland,  Maine,  to  be 
documented  as  a  vessel  of  the  United  States 
with  full  coastwise  privileges;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Merchant   Marine   and  Fisheries. 

S.  826.'  An  act  to  designate  certain  Is 
In  the  Seney,  Huron  Islands,  and  Michlgs 
Islands  National  Wildlife  Refuges  In  Mlchl- 
gan.  the  Gravel  Island  and  Green  Bay  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuges  In  Wisconsin,  and 
the  Moosehorn  National  Wildlife  Refuge  In 
Maine,  as  wilderness;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  2234.  An  act  to  amend  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  and  the  Investment 
Advisers  Act  of  1940  to  define  the  equitable 
standards  governing  relationships  between 
Investment  companies  and  their  investment 
advisers  and  principal  underwriters,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  foimd 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H  Jl.  9328.  An  act  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  special  pay  to  naval 
officers  qualified  In  submarines,  who  have 
the  current  technical  quaUflcatlon  for  duty 
in  connection  with  supervision,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  naval  nuclear  propulsion 
plants,  who  agree  to  remain  in  active  sub- 
marine service  for  one  period  of  4  years 
beyond  any  other  obligated  active  service, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  this  day  present  to  the 
President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  9328.  An  act  to  amend  tltie  37.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  special  pay  to  naval 
officers,  qualified  In  submarines,  wh(J  have 
the  current  technical  qualification  for  duty 
in  connection  with  supervision,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  naval  nuclear  propul- 
sion plants,  who  agree  to  remain  In  active 
submarine  service  for  one  period  of  4  years 
beyond  any  other  obligated  active  service, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr,  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  8  o'clock  and  14  minutes  p.m.) , 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday.  May  28,  1969.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

803.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting  a  report  on  support 
furnished  in  various  locations  from  military 


ftinctions  appropriations,  for  the  third  quar- 
ter of  fiscal  year  1969,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  537  of  the  Defense  Appro- 
priation Act.  1969  (Public  Law  90-580);  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

804.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  a  review  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  Air 
Force  systems  for  managing  manpower  re- 
sources at  alrbases  In  ThaUand;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

805.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
Ited  States,  transmitting  a  report  on 

the  audk  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insiu-ance 
Corpora^n  for  fiscal  year  1968.  limited  by 
agency  rsstrlctlon  on  access  to  bank  exami- 
nation -vecords  (H.  Doc.  No.  91-120) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

806.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Properties  and  Instal- 
lations) ,  transmitting  notification  of  an  In- 
crease in  excess  of  15  percent  in  the  estimated 
cost  of  a  construction  project  proposed  to  be 
undertaken  for  the  Naval  and  Marine  Corps 
Reserve;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

807.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Properties  and  Instal- 
lations), transmitting  notification  of  the  lo- 
cation, nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  a  fa- 
cilities project  proposed  to  be  undertaken  for 
the  Air  National  Guard,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  10  U.S.C.  2233a ( 1)  (b) ;  to  the  Com- 
mltte  on  Armed  Services. 

808.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and  Lo- 
gistics), transmitting  a  report  on  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  procurement  from  small 
and  other  business  firms  for  July  1968 
through  February  1966  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  10(d)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

809.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of 
the  District  Oolimibla,  transmitting  a  cor- 
rected draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize in  the  District  of  Columbia  a  pro- 
greun  of  public  day-care  services  and  to  pro- 
vide public  assistance  in  the  form  of  foster 
home  care  to  certain  dependent  children; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTU,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  H.R.  692.  A  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 620  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
extend  the  length  of  time  community  nurs- 
ing home  care  may  be  provided  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  United  States  (Rept.  No.  91- 
268).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  H.R.  693.  A  bill  to  amend  title 
38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide  that 
veterans  who  are  70  years  of  age  or  older  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  unable  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  necessary  hospital  or  domiciliary 
care,  and  for  other  purposes;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  91-269).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  H.R.  2768.  A  bUl  to  amend  title 
38  of  the  United  States  Code  In  order  to 
eliminate  the  6-month  limitation  on  the 
furnishing  of  nursing  home  care  in  the  case 
of  veterans  with  service-connected  disabili- 
ties; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-270). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
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Mr.  TSAOUS  of  Tez«i :  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affair*.  H.R.  3130.  A  bill  to  amend  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  may  fur- 
nlsb  medical  services  for  non-servlce-con- 
nected  disability  to  any  war  veteran  who 
has  total  disability  from  a  service-connected 
disability  (Rept.  No.  01-271).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  HJt.  9334.  A  bill  to  amend 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  promote  the 
care  and  treatment  of  veterans  In  State 
veterans'  homes  (Rept.  No.  91-272).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  Union. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas :  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  H.R.  9434.  A  bill  to  amend 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  In  order 
to  Improve  and  make  more  effective  the 
Veterans'  Administration  program  of  shar- 
ing specialized  medical  resources  (Rept.  No. 
91-273).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Hotise  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  HJt.  763.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a 
study    of    the    extent    and    enforcement   of 

-  Stat*-- laws   and   regulations   governing   the 

-  opei»Uon  of  youth  camps  (Rept.  No.  91- 
374).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  O'NEIIiL  of  Massachusetts:  Committee 
on  Rules.  House  Resolution  426.  Resolution 
for  conslderaUon  of  HJl.  4204,  a  bUI  to 
amend  section  6  of  the  War  Claims  Act  of 
1948  to  Include  prisoners  of  war  captured 
during  the  Vietnam  conflict  (Rept.  No.  91- 
37S).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MADDEN:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  427.  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  HJl.  10946,  a  bill  to  promote  health  and 
safety  In  the  building  trades  and  construc- 
tion Industry  in  all  Federal  and  federally 
financed  or  federally  assisted  construction 
projects  (Rept.  No.  91-276).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  428.  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  H.R.  11102,  a  bill  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  relating 
to  the  construction  and  modernization  of 
hospitals  and  other  medical  facilities  by  pro- 
viding separate  authorizations  of  appropri- 
ations for  new  construction  and  for  OKXlem- 
Izatlon  of  facilities,  authorizing  Federal 
guarantees  of  loans  for  such  construction 
and  modernization  and  Federal  payment  of 
part  of  the  Interest  thereon,  authorizing 
grants  for  modernization  of  emergency 
rooms  of  general  hospitals,  and  extending 
and  making  other  Improvements  in  the  pro- 
gram authorized  by  these  provisions  (Rept. 
No.  91-277).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDBtSON  of  IlllnoU: 
H.R.  1 1682.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  deem  certain 
full-time  training  duty  as  active  duty  for 
purposes  of  entitlement  to  educational  bene- 
fits under  chapter  34  of  such  title:   to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho : 
H.R   11683.  A   bill    to   require  cerUln   cer- 
tification with  respect  to  odometers  on  motor 
vehicles  used  In  conunerce;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.R.  11684.  A    bill    to    provide    addlUonal 
benefits   for  optometry  officers  of  the  uni- 
formed services:  to  the  Coounlttee  on  Armed 
Services.  i 


HR  11686.  A  bill  to  amend  PubUe  Law 
85-906  to  provide  for  a  National  Center  on 
Educational  Media  and  Materials  for  the 
Handicapped,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BUSH  ( for  himself.  Mr.  Casxt, 
Mr.  CoccHUN,  Mr.  Cvlvkk,  Mr.  Dn.- 
LXNBACK.  Mr.  OaovKa.  Mr.  Hxchlkm  of 
West  Virginia.  Mr.  McCloskxt,  Mr. 
PiKz.    Mr.    Qiwt,    Mr.    Rncuc.    Mr. 
RossNTHAL,.  Mr.  St.  Onox,  Mr.  Ton- 
NBT,    Mr.    Van    Dkcxlin,    and    Mr. 
Whalxn  )  : 
HJt    11686.  A  bill  to  improve  the  opera- 
tion of   the   legislative   branch   of   the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment.  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Coounlttee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  CARTER: 
HJl.  11687.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  more 
efficient    development    and    Improved    man- 
agement of  national  forest  commercial  tlm- 
berlands.    to    establish    a    high -timber- yield 
fund,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  CULVER: 
HJl.  11688.  A  blU  to  amend  tlUe  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  Insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  OATDOS: 
H.R.    11689.   A   bUl   to  adjust  agricultural 
production,  to  provide  a  transitional  program 
for  farmers,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
ByMr.  OIAIMO: 
HJl.  11690.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  minting 
of  nonsllver  coins  In  the  denomination  of  $1; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  McDADE: 
H.R.  11691.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Lung  Institute;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

HJl.  11692.  A  bill  to  regulate  imports  of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  McFALL: 
HJl.  11693.  A  bill  to  amend  the  UJ3.  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937  to  require  the  payment  of  pre- 
vailing wage  rates  (as  provided  by  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act)  In  the  construction  of  new  hous- 
Ing  to  be  used  as  low-rent  housing  In  private 
accommodations  under  the  public  housing 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAOA: 
H.R.  11694.  A  bin  to  provide  for  public 
disclosure  by  Members  of  the  House  of  Ilepre- 
sentatlves.  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  Jus- 
tices and  Judges  of  the  U.S.  courts,  and  poli- 
cymaking officials  of  the  executive  branch  as 
designated  by  the  ClvU  Service  Commission, 
but  Including  the  President.  Vice  President, 
and  Cabinet  members:  and  by  candidates  for 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate, 
the  Presidency,  and  the  Vice-Presidency;  and 
to  give  the  House  Committee  on  SUndards  of 
Conduct,  the  Senate  Select  Coounlttee  on 
Standards  of  Conduct,  the  Director  of  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  and 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
appropriate  Jurisdiction;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  BCr.  MORSE: 
HJl.  11695.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  to  provide   that   the 
cost  of  nudntalnlng  a  retarded   child  In  a 
professionally  qualified  custodial  institution 
shall  be  deductible  as  a  medical  expense;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MURPHT  of  New  York : 
H.R.  11696.  A  bin  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions In  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to   the  Conusilttee  on   Post  Office 
and  ClTll  Service. 


By  Mr.  ROOXRS  of  Florida: 
H.R.  11697.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  Include 
marihuana  as  a  depressant  or  stimulant  drug 
regulated  by  that  act;  to  the  Coounlttee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 
HR.  11698.  A    bin    to    adjust    agricultural 
production,  to  provide  a  transitional  program 
for  farmers,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Coounlttee  ou  Agriculture. 
ByMr.  RYAN: 
H.R.  11699.  A  bin  to  provide  that  Federal 
assistance  to  a  State  or  local  government  or 
agency   for  rehabilitation   or   renovation  o{ 
housing  and  for  enforcement  of  local  or  State 
housing  codes  under  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram,  the  public  bousing  program,  or  the 
model    cities   program,   or   under   any   other 
program  involving  the  provision  by  State  or 
local  governments  of  housing  or  related  facil- 
ities, shall  be  made  available  only  on  condi- 
tion that  the  recipient  submit  and  carry  out 
an  effective  plan  for  eliminating  the  causes 
of  load-based  paint  poisoning;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  SHIPLEY: 
HJl.   11700.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  footwear;  to  the  ComoUttee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H.R.  11701.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  the  Federal  Food.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act.  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act.  and  other  acts  to  estab- 
lish a  comprehensive  program  to  deal  with 
narcotic  addiction  and  drug  abuse,  to  pro- 
vide for  control  of  marihuana,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Coounlttee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Sfbincek)  : 
H.R.  11702.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  Improve  and  extend 
the  provisions  relating  to  assistance  to  medi- 
cal libraries  and  related  instriunentaliues. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  ( by  request ) : 
HJl.  11703.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  sell  at  prices 
which  he  determines  to  be  reasonable  under 
prevalUng  mortgage  market  conditions  direct 
loans  made   to  veterans   under  chapter  37, 
tlUe  38,   United   States   Code;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WAMPLER : 
HJl.  11704.  A  bUl  to  abolish  the  Conunls- 
slon  on  Executive.  Legislative,  and  Judicial 
Salaries   established    by   section   225   of   the 
Federal   Salary    Act   of    1967,   and   for  other 
purposes:    to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  YATRON: 
HR.  11705.   A   bin   to   adjust   agricultural 
production,   to  provide   a   transitional  pro- 
gram for  farmers,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Coounlttee  on  Agriculture. 

HR.  11706.  A  bin  to  amend  section  214 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to 
authorize  additional  funds  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  financial  assistance  In  connec- 
tion with  the  expansion  and  improvement 
of  American-sponsored  medical  facilities  In 
Israel;  to  the  Coounlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota: 
H.R.  11707.  A  bin.  the  Water  Bank  Act; 
to  the  Coounlttee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

ByMr.  BARING: 
HR.  11708.  A  bUI  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 
Income  allowances  paid  tmder  section  5942 
of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BLATNIK: 
HJl.  11709.  A  bill  to  amend  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  payment  of  the 
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expenses  of  preparing  and  transporting  to 
his  home  or  place  of  Interment  the  remains 
of  a  Federal  employee  who  dies  while  per- 
forming official  duties  In  Alaska  or  Hawaii, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Coounlttee  on 
Oovernment  Operations. 
By  Mr.  CRAMER: 

H.R.  11710.  A  bin  to  deny  tax-exempt  status 
to  private  foundations  and  organizations  en- 
gaging in  Improper  transactions  with  cer- 
tain Oovernment  officials  and  former  Gov- 
ernment officials,  and  to  Impose  an  income 
tax  of  100  percent  on  Income  received  by 
such  officials  and  former  officials  from  such 
foundations  and  organizations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FASCBLL  (for  bUnseU  and  Mr. 
Mailliaso)  : 

H.R.  11711.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  610  of 
the  International  Claims  Settlement  Act  of 
1949  to  extend  the  time  within  which  the 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Conunlsslon  is 
required  to  complete  Its  affairs  in  connection 
with  the  settlement  of  claims  against  the 
Government  of  Cuba;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

ByMr.  FRTBDEL: 

H.R.  11712.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Conunu- 
nicatlons  Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly 
procedures  for  the  consideration  of  appli- 
cations for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to 
the  ComoUttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By   Mr.   FULTON   of   Tennessee: 

H.R.  11713.  A  bni  to  amend  tlUe  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  provide  that 
public  or  private  retirement,  annuity,  or  en- 
dowment payments  (including  monthly  so- 
cial security  insurance  benefits)  shall  not 
be  Included  In  computing  annual  Income  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  eligibility  for  a 
pension  under  chapter  15  of  that  title;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GREEK  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  11714.  A  bin  to  permit  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
elect  coverage  under  the  old-age,  survivors, 
and  disability  insurance  system;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HARVEY: 

HJl.  11715.  A  bni  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  appellate  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Court  in  certain  cases 
relating  to  the  apportionment  of  population 
among  districts  from  which  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  elected:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 

H.R.  11716.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
trol of  mosquitoes  and  other  biting  files  In- 
cluding possible  vectors  of  disease  through 
research,  technical  assistance,  and  grants-in- 
aid  for  control  projects;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce. 
ByMr.  KLEPFE: 

H.R.  11717.  A  bill  to  provide  for  conserv- 
ing surface  waters;  to  preserve  and  Improve 
habitat  for  migratory  waterfowl  and  other 
wildlife  resources;  to  reduce  runoff,  soil  and 
wind  erosion,  and  contribute  to  food  control; 
to  contribute  to  Improved  water  quaUty  and 
reduce  stream  sedimentation;  to  contribute 
to  Improved  subsurface  moisture;  to  reduce 
acres  of  new  land  coming  Into  production 
and  to  retire  lands  now  In  agrlculttiral  pro- 
duction; to  enhance  the  natural  beauty  of 
the  landscape;  and  to  promote  comprehen- 
sive and  total  water  management  planning; 
to  the  Coounlttee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana: 

HJl.  11718.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Act  to  require  that  imported 
meat  and  meat  food  products  made  in  whole 
or  in  part  of  imported  meat  be  labeled  "Im- 
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ported"  at  all  stages  of  distribution  \mtil 
delivery  to  the  ultimate  consumer;  to  the 
Coounlttee  on  Agrtcultiue. 

HJl.  11719.  A  bin  to  provide  additional 
benefits  for  optometry  officers  of  the  uni- 
formed services;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

HJl.  11720.  A  bin  to  declare  a  porUon  of 
Bayou  Dee  Glalses,  La.,  as  a  nonnavlgable 
water tOf  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

HR.  11721.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  elec- 
tion of  circuit  and  district  Judges  under  the 
provisions  of  the  article  of  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  proposed  by  House  Joint 
Resolution  692  of  the  91st  Congress;  to  the 
Coounlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  11722.  A  bill  to  adjust  the  postal  reve- 
nues and  to  afford  protection  to  the  public 
from  offensive  intrusion  Into  their  homes 
through  the  postal  service  of  sexually  ori- 
ented mail  matter,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
Service. 

H.R.  11723.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  higher 
education ,  and  particularly  the  private  fund- 
ing thereof,  by  authorizing  a  deduction  from 
gross  Income  of  reasonable  amounts  con- 
tributed to  a  qualified  higher  education  fund 
established  by  the  taxpayer  for  the  ptupose 
of  funding  the  higher  education  of  his  de- 
pendents; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio: 
H.R.  11724.  A  bill  to  provide  incentives  for 
the  establishment  of  new  or  expanded  Job- 
producing  industrial  and  commercial  estab- 
lishments In  rural  areas;   to  the  Coounlttee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  OLSEN: 
H.R.  11725.  A  bni  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  procurement 
and   retention   of   Judge   advocates  and   law 
specialist  officers  for  the  Armed  Forces;   to 
the  Coounlttee  on  Armed  Services. 
ByMr.  QUILLEN: 
H.R.  11726.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural   adjustment    Act,    as    reenavted    and 
amended     by    the    Ag^rlcultural    Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI : 
H.R.  11727.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  full-time 
student  In  good  standing  a  deduction  of 
61,800  a  year  for  bis  educational  expenses, 
and  to  allow  this  deduction  to  other  Indi- 
viduals who  contribute  to  his  educational 
expenses  to  the  extent  that  the  student 
himself  does  not  qualify  for  the  deduction; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RUPPE  (for  himself,  Mr.  But- 
ton, Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Schwengel, 
Mr.      ScHERLE,      Mr.      Wau>ie,      Mr. 
Weicker.  Mr.   CosBETT,  Mr.  Podeix, 
Mr.  Biestes,  Mr.  Btjsh,  Mr.  Llotd, 
Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Mikva,  Mr.  Anderson 
of     lUinois,     Mr.     McCarthy,     Mr. 
Vander  Jact,  Mr.  Hecrueb  of  West 
Virginia,      Mr.      Citnningham,     Mr. 
Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Mosheb, 
and  Mr.  Dellenbac^)  : 
H.R.  11728.  A  bill  to  provide  for  public  dis- 
closure by  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives.   Members    of    the    U.S.    Senate, 
Justices  and  Judges  of  the  U.S.  courts,  and 
policymaking     officials     of     the     executive 
branch  as  designated  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,   but   Including   the   President, 
Vice  President,  and  Cabinet  members;   and 
by  candidates  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate,  the  Presidency,  and 
the  Vice-Presidency;  and  to  give  the  House 


Committee  on  Standards  of  Conduct,  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Standards  of 
Conduct,  the  Director  of  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  and  the  Attc^rney 
General  of  the  United  States  appropriate 
Jurisdiction;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT : 

H.R.  11729.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
Interstate  facintles,  Including  the  malls,  for 
the  transportation  of  salacious  advertising 
and  certain  materials  to  minors;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  11730.  A  bin  to  afford  protection  to 
the  pubUc  from  offensive  Intrusion  Into  their 
homes  through  the  postal  service  of  sexually 
oriented  maU  matter,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

ByMr.WYMAN: 

H.R.  11731.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950  to  prohibit  certain  ob- 
structive acts  and  practices;  to  the  Coounlt- 
tee on  Internal  Security. 

By    Mr.    FASCELL    (for    himself    and 
Mr.  Maillxard)  : 

H  J.  Res.  746.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Joint  resolution  authorizing  appropria- 
tions for  the  payment  by  the  United  States 
of  Its  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  Pan  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Geography  and  History;  to 
the  Coounlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
ByMr.  MEEDS: 

H.J.  Res.  747.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  grant  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  have  attained  the  age  of 
18  the  right  to  vote;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn, 

198.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Florida,  rati- 
fying the  19th  amendpEient  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXTT,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  KOCH: 
H.R.    11732.   A   bni   for  the   reUef   of   Eva 
Ezrl;  to  the  Comoilttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  MCMILLAN: 
H.R.  11733.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Kamal 
Sedky  Easily;  to  the  Coounlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  McMillan  (by  request) : 
HJl.  11734.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  WlUlam 
Temes;  to  the  Coounlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAOA: 
H.R.  11735.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Lt.  Col. 
Frank  Carlos;  to  the  Coounlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

ByMr.VIGORITO: 
H.R.  11736.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Teresa 
Martellettl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH, 

126.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  county  court,  Deschutes  County,  Oreg., 
relative  to  the  tax  exemption  for  municipal 
bonds,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
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THE  ORBITING  ASTRONOMICAL 
OBSERVATORY   lOAO-U) 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  CALirotunx 
IN  THI  HOUSB  OF  lUEPRESENTATTVES 

Ttieadav,  May  27,  1969 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, It  was  my  privilege  on  May  22  to 
attend  an  awards  ceremony  at  NASA's 
Ooddard  Space  Plight  Center.  Qreen- 
belt,  Md..  honoring  the  Govemment- 
industry-unlverslty  team  responsible  for 
the  magnificent  accomplishments  of  the 
Orbiting  Astronomical  Observatory. 
OAO-II. 

This  spacecraft  had  been  In  orbit  al- 
most 6  months.  It  was  launched  from 
Cape  Kennedy  on  December  7.  19«8.  Sci- 
entists say  the  OAO  represents  as  great 
an  advance  in  astronomy  as  Galileo's 
t«le«oofie.  It  is  examining  the  universe 
from  a  wholly  new  vantage  point,  above 
the  obscuring  atmosphere  of  the  earth. 

One  of  the  most  Impressive  things 
about  the  Orbiting  Astronomical  Observ- 
atory Is  the  teamwork  that  it  symbol- 
izes. I  agree  with  Dr.  Thomas  O.  Paine, 
the  NASA  Administrator,  who  said : 

We  have  proved  that  men  and  women  at 
widely  scattered  geographical  points.  In  var- 
ied walks  of  Ufa  and  diverse  occupations  and 
professions,  can  work  together  as  a  team  to 
accomplish  one  of  the  most  dlfllcult  scien- 
tific and  technological  goals  ever  undertaken. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  place  in 
the  Record  the  program  and  the  list  of 
awardees  at  the  OAO  ceremony.  A  sam- 
pling of  the  names — names  like  Kup- 
perian.  Mitchell.  Garbarinl.  Purcell.  Ro- 
man. Spltzer.  and  Krueger— indicates 
what  an  all-Amerlcan  team  effort  the 
OAO  reaUy  Is. 

I  also  wish  to  commend  Dr.  Frederick 
Seitz.  President  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  for  the  excellent  ad- 
dress he  delivered  at  the  ceremony.  Dr 
Seitz  is  retiring  as  President  of  the 
Academy,  and  it  was  most  appropriate 
that  he  was  awarded  the  Distingtiished 
Public  Service  Medal  by  Dr.  Paine. 

I  Include  the  awards  as  follows: 

NASA  HONOkABT  AWAKOB  AJTO  ttZDAl^ 

Frederick  Seitz.  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences. DlsttnguUbed  Public  Service  Medal 

Jesse  L.  Mitchell.  OS8A.  Distinguished 
Service  Medal. 

Joseph  PurceU.  OSFC.  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Medal. 

C  Dixon  Ashworth.  OSSA.  Exceptional 
Service  Medal. 

Arthur  D.  Code.  Washburn  Observatory. 
University  of  Wisconsin,  PubUc  Service 
Award. 

Robert  F  Garbarinl.  OSSA.  Exceptional 
Service  Medal. 

Donald  A.  Krueger.  OSFC.  Exceptional 
Service  Medal. 

James  E.  Kupperlan.  OSFC.  ExcepUonal 
Scientific  Achievement  Medal. 

H.  Robert  Lynn.  OSFC.  ExcepUonal  Service 
Medal. 

Donald  L.  Moyer.  Orumman  Alrcmft  En- 
gineering Corporation.  Public  Service  Award. 

Nancy  O.  Roman,  OSSA,  Exceptional  Scien- 
tific Achievement  Medal. 

Jack  Sargent.  OSFC.  Exceptional  Service 
Medal. 


Nicholas  8  Slnder,  Orumman  Aircraft  En- 
gineering Corporation.  Public  Service  Award. 

Lyman  Spltzer,  Jr.  Princeton  University 
Observatory,  Public  Service  Award. 

Harold  Wexler.  Orumann  Aircraft  Engi- 
neering Corporation,  Public  Service  Award. 

Fred  L.  Whipple,  Smithsonian  Astrophys- 
Ical  Observatory,  Public  Service  Award. 

CKOUr    ACHIKVSSnNT    AWASOS 

OAO-U  Project  Team:  Launch  OperaUons 
Support. 

OAO-U  Project  Team:  Launch  Vehicle 
Management. 

OAO-II  Project  Team:  Project  Management 
and  Support.  Administrative  Support,  Inte- 
gration Support,  Network  Support.  Project 
Management.  Systems  Review,  Technology 
Functional  Support,  Test  and  Evaluation, 
Tracking  and  Data  Support. 


THE  SAFEGUARD  ABM  SYSTEM 


HON.  MILTON  R.  YOUNG 

or  Norm  oaxota 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  27.  1969 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  one  of  the  better  arguments  in 
support  of  the  Safeguard  ABM  system 
was  made  recently  by  Representative 
Mark  Andrews,  of  North  Dakota. 

The  speech  effectively  answers  many  of 
the  arguments  of  the  opposition  which 
have  been  received  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress in  recent  weeks.  Because  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  excellent  speech.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

SjLWTGXJtXD  ABM  Ststxm  and  tkx  Causi  or 

Peacb 
(Speech  of  Representative  Maue  Andrtws 
Before  North  Dakota  Motor  Carriers  As- 
soclaUon,  Fargo.  N.  Dak.,  May  17.  1969) 
We  have  now  entered  an  age  of  missilery, 
yet  the  basic  fundamentals  Involved  In  our 
nations  protection  are  little  different  now 
from  what  they  have  always  been.  Some  194 
years  ago.  a  silversmith  In  New  England 
named  Paul  Revere,  mounted  his  horse  one 
April  night  and  rode,  as  history  tells  lis. 
through  "every  mlddlesex.  village  and  farm," 
to  warn  his  neighbors  of  military  Invasion. 
Our  American  ancestors  were  few  In  number 
In  1775  and  not  blessed  with  an  abundance 
of  worldly  goods. 

The  Colonists  were  obviously  no  match 
for  the  power  of  England  with  Its  enormous 
professional  army  and  the  world's  largest 
fleet.  You  may  well  ask.  "What  was  Paul  Re- 
vere actually  doing?  What  was  the  practical 
purpose  of  his  famous  ride?"  He  was  buying 
time  for  himself  and  his  neighbors  to  pre- 
pare. They  had  no  way  of  knowing  when  the 
British  Crown  would  turn  loose  on  them  a 
full  scale  military  assault.  They  could  not 
know  whether  they  were  Inviting  a  new  30 
year's  war  or  a  hundred  year's  war. 

How  could  they  be  expected  to  fathom  the 
Intentions  of  an  autocratic  King.  But  know- 
ing hUtory.  they  were  aware  that  the  British 
Crown  had  always  put  down  rebellion  In  Its 
Dominions,  and  all  the  leaders  were  sent  to 
London  Dock  to  be  hanged  for  treason.  It 
was  this  knowledge  which  prompted  the  fa- 
mous comment  by  Benjamin  FranJtlln.  after 
signing    the    Declaration    of    Independence. 


"We  must  all  hang  together,  or  assuredly  we 
shall  all  hang  separately." 

So.  a  few  days  or  a  few  hours  of  advanced 
warning  could  make  a  difference  between  life 
and  death  for  them,  or  between  organized 
resistance  and  the  need  to  disperse  Into  the 
wilderness  beyond  the  King's  authority. 

Reflecting  on  American  defense  problems 
and  the  cost  today,  one  Is  struck  with  the 
close  parallel  between  the  situation  facing 
the  colonists  or  1775  and  our  own  uncertain 
outlook.  We  are  a  nation  without  Imperial 
pretensions.  We  have  no  desire  to  occupy  any 
other  nation  or  to  bend  its  people  to  our  will. 
We  have  set  up  a  vast  establishment  called 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  we  insist 
that  Its  mission  be  confined  directly  to  the 
defense  of  this  Republic  Even  so.  we  find 
that  billions  each  year  must  be  applied  to 
defense  activities.  Why  is  this  so? 

It  Is  so  mainly  because  we  cannot  know 
the  true  Intentions  of  our  enemies,  and  we 
must  try  to  prepare  for  every  eventuality. 
We  must  buy  time  for  survival  and  response 
If  such  a  situation  Is  ever  forced  upon  us. 
And.  even  more  Important,  we  must  make 
sure  that  our  technical  knowledge  Is  ad- 
vancing at  a  constant  rate  so  that  we  have 
available  to  our  nation  the  latest  in  sophis- 
ticated know-how  In  this  age  of  satellites, 
moonshots  and  many  other  advances  that 
were  only  dreamed  of  a  decade  or  two  ago. 

We  cannot  hope  to  match  the  manpower 
of  the  1,300.000,000  persons  behind  the  Iron 
and  bamboo  curtains  of  censorship  and  se- 
crecy. We  have  no  means  of  certifying  the 
true  intentions  of  their  leadership.  We  can 
only  be  guided  by  assessment  of  their  past 
actions.  The  history  written  In  the  U.S.S.R 
since  1917  offers  small  reason  to  place  con- 
fidence In  their  good  Intentions.  For  over 
50  years  they  have  preached  that  an  agree- 
ment with  the  capitalist  Is  nothing  but  a 
chance  to  take  advantage  of  a  sworn  enemy. 
During  the  same  50  years  they  have  done 
everything  in  their  power  to  weaken  self- 
government  anywhere  In  the  world  and  to 
promote  the  creation  of  police  states. 

Their  essential  attitudes  have  not  changed, 
but  we  must  face  each  new  day  with  the 
realization  that  they  are  In  the  world  with 
us.  They  do  have  very  advanced  weaponry. 
Their  commitments  are  unreliable.  Their 
objectives  are  uncertain.  Their  good  faith 
Is  obscured  by  regular  planned  actions  which 
seem  to  support  continuation  of  an  Inter- 
national strategy  of  terror.  And.  worst  of  all, 
their  Interpretation  of  Just  what  advantage 
may  be  gained  from  any  given  situation  Is 
unknown  on  this  side  of  the  ocean  until  after 
they  have  acted. 

While  we  all  hope  for  a  mutual  cutback 
In  armaments,  the  cutbacks  must  be  mu- 
tual, and  verification  by  the  U.S.  must  be 
assured,  so  that  we  can  know  for  certain 
what  Is  going  on  In  the  closed  society  of 
the  Communist  World.  Unfortunately,  the 
Communists  have  never  been  willing  to  agree 
to  the  kind  of  verification  considered  nec- 
essary for  our  safety. 

So  much  for  the  past  and  the  present. 
What.  then,  of  the  future.  If  the  foregoing 
statements  do  not  still  hold — If  the  mission 
of  our  Defense  Department  therefore,  is  to 
be  changed — then  the  people  must  so  signify. 
If  our  people  are  willing  to  risk  a  little  more 
on  Soviet  good  intentions,  if  our  people  feel 
that  we  don't  need  to  stay  abreast  of  techno- 
logical improvements,  then  we  can  spend 
much  less  on  national  defense.  But  a  deci- 
sion of  that  kind,  with  today's  weapons  and 
tomorrow's  advancements,  can  involve  the 
very  life  or  death  of  the  entire  nation.  It 
cannot  and  should  not  be  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  Secretary  of  Defense  or  the  Congress 
alone.  The  defense  of  our  nation  is  a  decision 
that  Involves  all  of  ua  and  should  only  be 
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made  by  all  Americans.  First,  of  coiirse.  we 
must  have  all  the  facts.  Public  officials  can 
only  weigh  the  risks,  make  available  Informa- 
tion and  offer  suggestions  for  protection 
from  those  risks.  If  the  time  arrives  when  the 
people  conclude  that  the  cost  of  that  pro- 
tection Is  too  high,  then  the  decision  to  re- 
cede and  accept  the  greater  risks  must  b«  the 
people's  to  make,  as  the  risks  are  theirs  to 
shoulder. 

And.  let's  look  frankly  at  the  American 
mood  of  today.  First,  we're  approaching  the 
end.  we  hope,  of  a  war — a  war  that  has  prob- 
ably been  the  most  unpopular  our  nation 
has  ever  been  engaged  In.  Every  time  our  na- 
tion has  concluded  a  war  there  has  been  an 
overwhelming  public  opinion  toward  dis- 
armament and  against  the  military.  It  hap- 
pened after  the  Civil  War.  after  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  After  World  War  I.  World 
War  II  and  after  Korea.  Add  to  this  feeling 
the  fact  that  during  the  last  few  years  the 
Defense  Department  has  been  less  than  pru- 
dent In  many  of  Its  major  contracts.  The  TFX 
scandal,  for  example,  or  the  Sheridan  tank 
case.  Also,  the  draft,  designed  for  the  full 
mobilization  of  World  Wars  I  and  II,  has  been 
a  bone  of  contention  among  our  young  men. 

Thus,  the  situation  is  ripe  for  political 
opportunists  who  Jump  at  the  chance  to  ex- 
ploit concern  and  seek  headlines,  rather  than 
give  the  facts — self-seekers  who  fan  the 
flames  of  discontent  and  attempt  to  cater  to 
the  mood  and  the  emotions  of  the  present, 
rather  than  the  need,  opportunities  and  obli- 
gations of  the  future. 

It  Is  easy  to  strike  a  responsive  cord  by 
saying,  "Think  of  all  the  good  things  you 
can  have  by  refusing  to  spend  money  for  de- 
fense."— easy,  that  is,  if  you  forget  to  add 
into  your  figures  the  cost  of  the  risk  of  losing 
our  freedom. 

We  even  have  a  prominent  politician  In  our 
own  state  who  points  out  that  the  Minute- 
man  Missile  System  was  constructed  to  be 
Impervious  to  nuclear  attack.  He  asks,  "What 
has  changed  that  now  makes  it  vulnerable?" 
This  kind  of  statement  certainly  gains  him 
the  headlines  be  desires,  but  it  completely 
avoids  the  obvious  facts.  He  conveniently 
forgets  that  Soviet  technology  hasn't  stood 
still  in  the  last  decade.  Among  other  things, 
the  Soviets  have  developed  the  3S-9  Inter- 
continental ballistic  missile,  with  a  20-plus 
megaton  warhead,  which  is  far  more  power- 
ful than  anything  we  have.  With  Its  payload 
eouivalence  of  more  than  20  million  tons  of 
TNT.  If  an  SS-9  dropped  anywhere  near  one 
of  our  Mlnuteman  sites,  the  site  would  be 
totally   Ineffective. 

If  we  were  to  follow  his  logic,  we  would 
still  be  driving  around  In  Model  T  Fords 
and  farming  with  horses,  since  there  would 
be  no  such  thing  as  obsolescence.  The  French 
would  still  be  safe  behind  their  Maglnot  Line, 
which  was  built  In  the  early  1930*8  as  totally 
Impregnable.  But,  of  course,  technology 
caught  up  and  passed  them,  and  France  was 
overrun. 

The  greatest  need  for  President  Nixon's 
ABM  Program  Is  not  solely  to  deploy  two 
sites  or  twelve  sites  or  to  protect  us  from  a 
small  Russian  attack  or  a  foreseeable  Chi- 
nese attack,  or  a  stray  missile  that  may  come 
in  by  mistake.  The  greatest  need  is  to  give 
continuity  to  the  development  of  technology 
on  our  side  of  the  Iron  curtain — technology 
that  can  give  us  the  lead  time  we  might  so 
badly  need  In  some  difficult  time  in  the 
future. 

Roosevelt  was  told  by  many  scientists  that 
the  atomic  bomb  would  never  work.  Pres- 
ident Truman  had  most  of  the  scientific 
community  in  his  time  opposed  to  bis  go- 
ahead  on  the  hydrogen  bomb.  President  El- 
senhower had  the  professors  saying  that  we 
couldn't  take  accurate  photos  from  satel- 
lites miles  up  In  space  to  allow  us  to  know 
what  the  enemy  was  doing.  But,  these 
Presidents  all  had  the  courage  of  their  con- 
victions. They  all  recognized  that  the  mill- 
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tary  safety  and  thus  the  future  of  America 
depended  on  one  thing — staying  ahead  In 
technical  knowledge.  Where  would  we  have 
been  during  the  time  of  the  Cuban  Missile 
Crisis  If  President  Kennedy  hadn't  had  at  his 
disposal  the  lead  in  technology  given  this  na- 
tion by  the  action  and  wisdom  of  Presidents 
Roosevelt,  Truman  and  Elsenhower. 

I  have  no  way  of  knowing  who  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  might  be  a  decade 
or  sot  from  now  sitting  at  a  world  conference 
table  with  the  leaders  of  the  other  nations 
that  share  this  globe  with  vis.  But,  whoever  he 
might  be,  and  whatever  the  time  in  history. 
It  Is  vital  to  our  best  Interests  that  he  rep- 
resent an  America  that  Is  a  first-rate  power 
militarily. 

When  I  was  first  elected  to  represent  you 
some  six  years  ago,  the  national  budget 
totalled  $111  billion.  This  year  Congress  Is 
asked  to  consider  a  budget  In  which  the 
funds  requested  total  $192.9  billion.  During 
the  past  six  years  total  spending  by  the  gov- 
ernment has  risen  almost  74  percent.  Our 
Defense  budget  request  this  year,  of  course. 
Is  still  the  largest  one  in  our  budget.  Tet.  In 
the  time  that  I  have  been  privileged  to  serve 
in  Congress,  defense  spending  has  actually 
dropi)ed  from  45%  to  41  %  of  the  budget,  even 
though  we've  been  Involved  In  Viet  Nam. 
These  actual  budget  figures  certainly  belle 
the  argument  that  our  nation's  fiscal  prob- 
lems are  solely  due  to  "runaway  defense 
budgeting". 

Now,  what  of  the  Safeguard  System  origi- 
nally called  the  Sentinel,  the  very  develop- 
ment of  which  has  spurred  so  much  dissen- 
sion. The  Idea  of  an  ABM  System  Is  not  new. 
It  has  l>e€n  the  subject  of  research  for  over 
15  years — 15  years  during  which  dramatic 
advancements  have  been  scored  in  our  knowl- 
edge and  abilities  in  space.  A  decade  ago 
there  was  little  hope  held  for  Its  eventual 
success,  but  within  the  past  two  years  we 
have  seen  giant  strides  made  that  now  indi- 
cate the  state  of  the  art  has  progressed  suffi- 
ciently to  Justify  on-site  deployment  testing 
of  such  a  system. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written  about 
the  Safeguard  System  that  mass  confusion 
seems  to  have  resulted.  I  believe,  therefore, 
it  would  be  helpful  to  summarize  for  you  at 
this  point  first,  what  the  Safeguard  is  de- 
signed to  do  as  part  of  our  Nation's  de- 
fenses; secondly,  the  positions  taken  by  those 
who  oppose  It;  and.  thirdly,  the  responses  of 
those  who  support  It. 

First  of  all,  about  the  Safeguard  System 
Itself.  As  now  proposed  it  would  include  two 
sites  being  set  up  for  in-place,  functional 
testing.  If.  at  the  end  of  this  testing,  it  was 
found  that  tlie  system  performed  well  the 
two  sites  would  be  expanded  to  twelve  which 
would  then  give  us  coverage  of  our  country. 

As  now  proposed,  it  Is  designed  to  do  three 
things,  and  President  Nixon  pointed  out 
these  three  In  his  message  to  the  nation  out- 
lining the  deployment  of  this  system  and 
the  slg^nlflcant  changes  made  from  the 
Johnson  sentinel  concept.  Mr.  Nixon  indi- 
cated It  should:  first,  protect  our  present 
landbased  ballistic  missile  forces,  which  be- 
cause of  new  developments  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  were  no  longer  as  secure  as  we  onoe 
had  reason  to  believe:  secondly,  the  Safe- 
guard System  would  be  capable  of  Intercept- 
ing a  minor  attack  from  new  and  emerging 
nuclear  powers  such  as  China;  thirdly,  and 
perhaps  most  Important,  the  Safeguard  Sys- 
tem would  give  us  the  opportunity  of  Inter- 
cepting and  shooting  down  a  mistaken  attack 
by  a  handful  of  missiles  launched  In  error 
from  Soviet  Riissia  or  anywhere  else. 

With  over  2,000  missiles  on  both  sides  of 
the  world  ready  to  go,  the  possibility  of  a 
circuit  closing  by  mistake  is  always  with  us. 
At  the  present  time  our  only  reaction  against 
a  mistaken  attack  would  be  massive  retalia- 
tion with  our  own  missiles. 

Tet,  we've  heard  one  of  our  state's  promi- 
nent politicians  state,  ".  .  .  Why  do  we  now 
seek  to  protect,  with  an  ABM  system,  Bilos 
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whose  retaliation  Mlnuteman  missiles  should 
be  long  gone  in  event  of  attack?"  (unquote) 
I  think  most  of  us  feel  that  if  our  nation  Is  to 
remain  dependent  on  the  sole  alternative  of 
massive  retaliation  and  instant  Incineration 
for  the  world  In  case  of  a  small  attack,  then 
we  indeed  have  entered  an  age  of  nuclear 
madness. 

A  defensive  missile  system  Is  a  long  over- 
due complement  to  our  offensive  missile  sys- 
tem. The  Safeguard  system  contemplates  the 
deployment  of  two  units,  one  in  North  Dako- 
ta and  one  in  Montana,  to  be  constructed  as 
research  and  development  projects.  The  total 
cost  is  not  tens  of  billions  of  dollars,  as  some 
would  have  you  believe,  but  $2.1  billion  with 
an  Initial  expenditure  of  $900  million  during 
the  next  fiscal  year.  These  are,  indeed,  fan- 
tastic sums,  but  this  expenditure  next  year 
represents  slightly  over  one  percent  of  our 
Defense  budget.  If  for  this  we  can  gain  a 
workable  missile  defense  system  and  an  al- 
ternative to  massive  retaliation,  we  will  have 
made.  I  feel,  a  wise  investment. 

Now,  Just  what  is  the  Safeguard  System. 
It  is  an  interception  and  destruct  system, 
utilizing  both  long-range  and  short-range 
radar  identification  of  incoming  enemy  mis- 
siles, and  long-range  and  short-range  inter- 
ception capablllUes.  The  long-range  anti-mis- 
sile, the  Spartan  can  intercept  at  a  distance  of 
several  hundred  miles.  The  short-range  mis- 
sile, the  Sprint,  can  intercept  up  to  25  miles 
traveling  at  unxisually  high  speeds  to  meet 
any  enemy  missiles  that  may  have  avoided 
contact  with  the  Spartan.  The  long-range 
anti-missile,  the  Spartan,  has  been  tested  on 
many  occasions,  as  has  the  Sprint.  The  new 
radar  vrtth  a  360  degree  detection  ability 
has  been  used  in  our  moonshot.  The  com- 
puters are  within  the  state  of  the  art  and 
have  now  progressed  sufficiently  to  Justify 
on-site  testing.  Thus,  while  all  the  compo- 
nent parts  are  in  existence  at  present,  the 
"entity"  needs  to  be  tested  and  certified  for 
real  reliability. 

The  main  substance  of  the  arguments  of 
the  opponents  of  the  ABM  System  can  be 
grouped  In  four  distinct  categories. 

First,  that  this  Is  being  done  to  keep  the 
pipeline  of  the  defense  industries  full  and  Is 
stimulated  solely  by  the  military-industrial 
establishment. 

Second,  that  the  installation  would  be  ob- 
solete before  It  Is  built. 

Third,  that  it  would  cost  far  too  much 
money — money  much  better  spent  for  the 
domestic  needs  of  our  nation. 

Fourth,  that  this  would  escalate  the  arms 
race  and  make  even  more  difficult  the  an- 
ticipated strategic  arms  control  talks  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

All  of  these  arguments  have  been  repeatedly 
met  and  answered  by  the  President  and 
other  proponents  of  the  Safeguard  deploy- 
ment. No  solution  has  been  given  by  the 
opponents  to  the  three  needs  that  the  Presi- 
dent stressed  in  Justifying  the  ABM  deploy- 
ment: 

One,  the  protection  of  a  portion  of  our  re- 
taliatory force  against  a  first  strike. 

Two,  a  protection  of  our  nation  against  a 
small  attack  from  a  lesser  nuclear  power 
such  as  China. 

Three,  a  way  to  deal  with  a  missile  fir.id 
in  error  by  malfunction  from  one  of  the  ma- 
jor powers. 

The  philosophy  behind  the  Safeguard  de- 
cision Is,  of  course,  the  conviction  that  first 
strike  capability  is  a  threat  of  nuclear  war, 
while  second  strike  capability  is  a  deterrent 
to  war.  Our  defense  officials  are  convinced 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  attempting  to  main- 
tain second  strike  or  deterrent  force  against 
our  ICBM  weapons.  If  the  ABM  is  effective 
and  deployed,  we  wlU  have  an  assured  sec- 
ond strike  deterrent — far  better  than  de- 
pending solely  en  massive  numbers  of  of- 
fensive missiles  as  at  present.  There  Is  no 
serious  doubt  that  the  oest  way  to  deter  a 
nuclear  attadc  is  to  maintain  the  unmlstak- 
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able  ability  to  Inflict  unacceptable  damage 
on  any  aggrea«or  even  after  abaorblng  a  first 
•trlke  on  our  forces. 

It  U  Interesting  to  obsenre  at  tbla  point 
tbat  after  tbe  announcement  of  tbe  Safe- 
giiard  System  there  were  no  questions  raised 
by  tbe  Soviets  regarding  our  desire  to  main- 
tain an  ability  to  Inflict  second  strike  dam- 
ag«.  Initial  reaction  by  tbe  Soviet  Press  In- 
dicated very  little  concern  about  the  matter 
because  they  feel  It's  proper  for  us  to  pro- 
tect our  defense  capabilities. 

In  fact,  in  a  press  conference  In  London  on 
February  9.  1967,  shortly  after  President 
Johnson  announced  the  study  of  an  ABM 
System,  Premier  Kosygln  was  asked:  "Do  you 
believe  It  Is  possible  to  agree  on  tbe  mora- 
torium on  the  deployment  of  an  antl-mlsslle 
defense  system?"  He  replied  In  part: 

"I  believe  that  defensive  systems,  which 
prevent  attack,  are  not  the  cause  of  tbe  arms 
race,  but  constitute  a  factor  preventing  the 
death  of  people.  Some  argue  like  this:  What 
Is  cheaper,  to  have  offensive  weapons  which 
can  destroy  towns  and  whole  states  or  to 
have  defensive  weapons  which  can  prevent 
this  destruction?  At  present  the  theory  Is 
current, somewhere  that  the  system  which  Is 
cheaper,  sJdoiild  be  developed.  Such  so-called 
theoreticians  argue  as  to  the  cost  of  killing  a 
man — (500.000  or  $100,000.  Maybe  an  antl- 
mlsslle  system  Is  more  expensive  than  an 
offensive  system,  but  It  Is  designed  not  to 
kill  people  but  to  preeerve  human  lives." 

Koeygln's  argfvunent  could  well  be  used  In 
our  nation  also.  Moreover,  It  was  after  former 
President  Johnson's  announcement  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  more  provocative  clty-orlented 
Sentinel  ABM  System  that  the  Soviet  Union 
agreed  to  engage  In  strategic  arms  limitation 
negotiations.  It  Is  also  significant  that  the 
Soviets  are  now  on  their  second  generation 
of  deploying  an  ABM  System,  and  that  the 
British  Government,  as  well  as  most  of  our 
NATO  allies,  have  publicly  supported  the 
concept  of  the  ABM.  So  much  for  the  ABM 
System  as  military  hardware  and  Its  effect 
on  world  opinion. 

But,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  our  people  are 
suspicious  of  the  expenditures  made  for  de- 
fense. Who  coiild  help  but  be  when  one 
reads  these  stories  In  the  newspaper  about 
the  TFX  scandal.  The  plane  contract  was 
awarded,  not  to  the  low  bidder,  but  to  a 
company  In  Texas,  which  turned  out  a  plane 
that  not  only  cost  three  times  as  much  as 
the  original  estimate,  but  has  not  been  able 
to  be  used  effectively  yet  by  the  Air  Force. 
Also,  the  »1.3  billion  Sheridan  tank  fiasco, 
which  has  produced  a  tank  that  at  present 
Is  almost  as  hazardous  for  Its  crew  as  it  is 
for  the  enemy. 

Actions  such  as  these  cannot  be  condoned 
by  any  American,  regardless  of  political 
party,  and  we  can  only  hope  that  the  Defense 
Department,  tmder  new  leadership,  will  see 
that  this  type  of  contracting  la  not  allowed 
to  contlntie.  But  abuses  of  the  procurement 
system  cannot  be  allowed  to  be  used  as  the 
Justification  for  America  to  cut  back  much 
needed  defense  system  deployment. 

Certainly,  the  President,  who  Is  hard- 
pressed  today  to  start  new  programs  he  feels 
desirable  for  tbe  Internal  growth  of  our  na- 
tion, would  like  to  avoid  tbe  funding  neces- 
sary for  weapons  of  this  type  and  use  the 
money  Instead  for  dams,  roads,  bridges,  edu- 
cation, and  antl-crlme  programs  and  all  of 
tbe  many  other  things  that  America  needs. 
He  knows,  however,  because  of  the  Informa- 
tion he  has  at  hand,  that  this  system  Is  ab- 
solutely necessary  and  vital  for  our  nation's 
future. 

All  the  billions  spent  on  national  defense 
during  the  "cold  war"  years  are  nothing  but 
a  repetition  of  Paul  Revere's  ride — an  effort 
to  buy  security  for  ourselves,  and  time  for 
tbe  world  to  mature  and  solve  its  moat  dan- 
gerous problems  without  resorting  to  nuclear 
warfare.  We  can  even,  in  some  ways,  compare 
Paul  Revere's  horse  to  the  scientist's  labora- 
tory. Both  have  the  ability  of  giving  us  that 
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extra  time  we  need  so  desperately.  Time  to 
stay  ahead  wbUe  we  attempt  to  reaolve  our 
differences  peacefully. 

Fortunately,  many  weapons  have  been  pur- 
chased and  deployed  but  never  used;  and  on 
reaching  obsolescense  were  consigned  to  the 
scrap  heap — but  they  kept  the  peace  while 
they  were  on  duty,  and  thU  Is  why  they  were 
developed. 

Faced  with  all  of  these  facts,  what,  then, 
win  be  my  position  as  70ur  Representative. 

First,  as  of  this  Ume,  I  feel  It  Is  highly 
necessary  to  deploy — as  research  and  devel- 
opment prototypes — these  two  Safeguard  in- 
stallations. 

Second,  it  is  Important  to  know  that  de- 
spite what  the  confusers  would  have  you  be- 
lievf,  this  Is  not  an  ongoing  authorization 
to  proceed.  Anything  beyond  the  original  two 
prototypes  sites  will  take  a  new  authoriza- 
tion and  a  new  appropriation  by  Congress. 
I  will  not  support  further  funding  beyond 
the  $3.1  billion  for  these  prototypes  unless 
there  is  convincing  evidence  that  the  system 
does  in  fact  work.  Reliance  on  a  faulty  deter- 
rent Is  more  dangerous  than  no  deterrent  at 
all. 

Third.  I  will  not  in  any  event  base  my 
position  on  blind  acceptance  of  the  good  In- 
tentions of  the  Soviet  Union.  History  forbids 
it.  In  tbe  Cuban  crisis  we  held  a  missile 
superiority  of  three  to  one  and  the  show- 
down was  resolved  in  our  favor.  But  with  all 
of  the  talk  about  our  country  being  satisfied 
vrtth  parity  or  less  in  weaponry  now,  we  must 
realize  that  the  Reds  might  misinterpret  and 
since  they  still  do  not  understand  free  and 
open  debate  in  an  open  society,  may  mis- 
calculate our  power.  Hitler  miscalculated 
and  he  confused  himself  Into  believing  that 
America  did  not  have  the  capability  to  resist 
and  would  not.  In  fact,  resist.  So,  he  took 
a  chance  and  World  War  II  resulted.  Our 
apparent  weakness  Invited  that  war. 

Preservation  of  peace  and  avoidance  of 
nuclear  conflict  has  been  a  continuing  effort. 
Our  journey  on  that  path  has  never  been  a 
partisan,  political  Issue.  It  wo\ild  be  tragic 
if  this  tradition  no  longer  holds.  Perhaps 
many  leading  opponents  of  the  ABM  have 
always  favored  compromise  at  any  coat.  They 
fear  confrontation.  They  fear  the  use  of 
power  by  the  American  people.  Tet,  history 
teaches  us  that  only  evident  military  su- 
premacy on  the  part  of  the  free  world  can 
prevent  war. 

Fourth,  I  think  it  la  a  mistake  to  put  the 
sole  reliance  on  our  nation's  strat«^ic  de- 
fense in  one  system.  We  must  face  the  fact 
that  science  Is  universal  and  holds  no  perma- 
nent secrets  for  exclusive  use  by  any  nation. 
Any  weapon  that  can  be  built,  will  be  built; 
but  it  might  not  be  used.  Such  was  tbe  case 
with  gas,  and  bacteria  warfare  weapons  in 
World  War  n.  Because  both  sides  had  them 
In  quantity,  they  were  not  used. 

It  should  be  the  function  of  diplomacy  to 
concentrate  on  securing  such  international 
agreements  as  will  encourage  friendships 
among  all  nations  and  gradually  make 
weapon  building  an  expensive  folly.  Mean- 
while, we  have  to  remember  that  a  police 
state  win  use  any  weapon  if  it  can  do  so 
with  impunity,  as  Hitler  did  with  the  V-a 
rockets  against  England. 

Fifth,  I  accept  the  definition  of  the  Safe- 
guard system  as  a  wholly  defensive  weapon. 
A  system  with  a  range  of  a  few  hundred  miles 
can  hardly  be  an  aggressors  weapon,  yet 
listen  to  the  outcry  from  the  same  voices 
that  always  cry  out  In  fear  of  any  change 
on  the  chess  board  of  world  affairs — in  the 
immediate  postwar  era  when  we  decided  to 
build  a  nuclear  weapons  force;  next  when 
we  decided  to  build  a  hydrogen  bomb;  then 
when  we  decided  to  deploy  an  Interconti- 
nental rocket  force;  an  again  when  we  de- 
cided to  construct  the  Polaris  submarine 
fleet.  Each  time,  the  same  people  sang  the 
same  tune — we  were  aggreoeors.  building 
weapons  to  blackmail  tbe  world. 

Now  by  some  tortured  logic,  these  same 
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people  would  tell  us  tbe  system  of  rockets 
to  cover  a  few  hundred  miles  is  escalation 
of  tbe  war  threat  because  we  are  reducing  the 
ability  of  an  enemy  to  use  his  rockets 
against  us.  And,  if  we  have  an  enemy  who 
worries  about  that  point,  then  he  must  have 
aggressive  Intentions.  Presumably  they  would 
have  us  trust  the  Russians'  good  Intentions 
as  did  tbe  people  of  Czechoslovakia. 

Sixth,  I  am  convinced  that  we  must  reduce 
our  total  defense  si>ending,  which  now  stands 
at  8.9  percent  of  our  gross  national  product. 
I  would  like  to  see  us  work  toward  a  flgure 
averaging  7  percent  or  less  If  possible.  This 
should  be  able  to  be  done  without  comprising 
otur  basic  and  necessary  research  programs  or 
our  strategic  deterrent.  Some  policy  of  this 
kind  is  required  or  we  will  be  drawn  into  a 
permanent  and  continuing  role  as  world 
policeman. 

I  have  confidence  in  our  technology  and 
our  ability  to  remain  ahead  of  an  enemy 
qualitatively  for  as  long  into  tbe  future  as 
we  must,  but  since  1954  we  have  virtually 
alone  held  together  the  ranks  of  the  free 
world  and  communism  has  been  exposed  In 
all  of  ita  weaknesses.  It  is  now  time  for  other 
nations  to  exert  and  defend  their  nation- 
hood, if  they  will,  and  to  police  their  own 
areas.  If  they  won't  our  sons  should  not  be 
offered  as  hostage  for  their  failures. 

We  must  move  toward  the  conference  table 
on  disarmament,  but  we  must  also  Insist  on 
verification  of  the  other  side  so  we  can  be 
sure  that  an  agreement  is  not  merely  a  worth- 
less scrap  of  paper.  Tbe  Kremlin  has  used 
our  defense  expenditures  as  an  alibi  for  the 
obvious  weaknesses  of  their  political  and 
economic  system,  their  failure  to  unify  their 
satellites,  their  failure  to  develop  Russia  in- 
ternally, and  their  failure  to  meet  consumer 
goods  demand.  It  is  to  our  long-term  advan- 
tage to  shatter  that  alibi  and  force  exposure 
of  their  weakness  In  the  eyes  of  their  own 
people.  We  must  do  this  by  fostering  the  in- 
terchange of  ideas  and  people  between  our 
countries,  not  by  allowing  an  iron  curtain  to 
bar  their  peoples'  eyes  from  what  opportuni- 
ties and  freedoms  exist  In  tbe  rest  of  the 
world.  We  must  move  to  have  them  under- 
stand us  better,  and  we  they.  But,  of  course, 
once  again  let  me  add  that  in  any  dealings 
with  the  Russians,  we  have  to  make  sure  that 
all  the  cards  are  played  face  up  on  the  table. 

And,  finally,  let's  not  forget  that  the  search 
for  knowledge  and  the  desire  to  broaden  our 
technology  must  be  a  constant  and  sustained 
thing  if  we  are  to  remain  ahead. 

Knowledge  and  design  of  this  Safeguard 
ABM  or  any  other  weapons  system  is  merely 
one  more  step  in  the  drive  to  remain  abreast 
or  ahead  of  those  who  would  oppose  us  and 
all  we  stand  for.  If,  after  site  testing,  it  is  a 
proven  addltlo^j^o  the  national  security  and 
if  changing  evemb  in  the  world  require  It  as 
a  response,  and  if  there  is  no  acceptable  al- 
ternative to  meet  the  three  identifiable  dan- 
gers as  laid  out  by  President  Nixon,  then  it 
certainly  deserves  support  and  deployment. 
That  decision  must  be  made  in  the  70's,  but 
we  will  have  the  opportunity  to  make  it  only 
If  we  move  ahead  with  test  site  deployment 
now.  One  very  prominent  and  senior  Demo- 
cratic Member  of  the  House  put  it  bluntly, 
"I'd  rather  not  need  it  and  have  it  than  ne«Kl 
it  and  not  have  it." 

Actually,  a  decision  in  support  of  ABM  is 
no  different  than  the  first  great  military  de- 
cision of  our  country,  when  the  Continental 
Congress  started  its  own  Navy  by  purchasing 
and  armoring  the  old  French  Ship  "Bon 
Homme  Richard",  and  directed  John  Paul 
Jones  to  patrol  the  Atlantic  as  a  first  line 
of  defense  for  this  continent. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  people  I  have  the  privilege  to 
represent  In  Congress — and.  Indeed,  the  great 
majority  of  the  p>eople  throughout  the  nation, 
with  their  down-to-earth  common  sense,  are 
having  a  tough  time  swallowing  the  so-called 
sophisticated  arguments  that  conclude  it  is 
somehow  bad  to  defend  ourselves.  Frankly,  I 
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don't  understand  those  who  regard  deploy- 
ment of  an  ABM  by  our  country  as  provoca- 
tive, but  not  provocative  of  the  Soviet  Union 
to  have  already  deployed  two  ABM  Systems. 
Nor  do  I  understand  why  It  should  be  pro- 
vocative of  us  to  defend  our  Mlnuteman 
forces  against  a  developing  Soviet  preemptive 
first  strike  capability,  whereas  it  is  not  pro- 
vocative of  the  Soviets  to  develop  that  de- 
stabilizing capability.  We  are  told,  if  you 
pause  to  think  about  It.  to  stop  our  provoca- 
tive action  of  punching  the  Soviets  on  their 
fist  with  our  eyes.  I  sincerely  hope  that  such 
an  inverted  Alice-In- Wonderland  view  of  the 
world  will  not  be  allowed  to  prevail. 

In  the  context  of  the  total  picture  of  his- 
tory as  It  has  been  vsrrltten,  I  would  consider 
support  of  continued  ABM  development  to  be 
the  action  of  a  dove,  not  a  hawk,  for  history 
leaves  no  doubt  that  only  the  strong  can 
discourage  attack  and  bring  peace  to  the 
world  of  men. 
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thing  about  these  things,  I  would  appreciate 
your  mentioning  it  and  trying  to  get  some- 
thing done  about  it. 


SENATOR     DIRKSEN'S    PROPOSALS 
ON  EAST- WEST  TRADE 


YOUNG  ARKANSAN  DEPLORES  LACK 
OF  RESPECT  FOR  FLAG  AND 
COUNTRY 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

OF    ABKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  27.  1969 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
ceive many  fine  letters  from  young  peo- 
ple throughout  the  First  Congressional 
District  of  Arkansas.  These  letters  show 
a  deep  concern  for  the  problems  that  face 
our  country.  They  also  Indicate  that  the 
vast  majority  of  our  young  people  are  a 
credit  to  our  country  and  provide  great 
hope  for  the  future. 

I  received  a  letter  from  one  of  our  fine 
young  people  in  Jonesboro,  Ark.,  the 
other  day  that  I  consider  typical  of  the 
type  of  mail  I  am  receiving  from  the 
young  generation.  I  would  like  to  share 
this  letter  with  you  and  my  colleagues  at 
this  time  as  an  indication  of  the  thinking 
of  the  young  people  in  northeast 
Arkansas: 

Dear  Mr.  Alexandeb:  My  name  is  Carolyn 
Pitts,  I'm  13  years  old  and  I'm  in  the  7th 
Grade. 

The  reason  that  I'm  writing  is  because  I 
think  we  are  not  spending  enough  money, 
time  and  effort  on  the  problems  of  America, 
and  too  much  on  the  Space  Program.  I 
watched  on  television  last  week  while  delin- 
quents at  Harvard  University  made  a  mock 
funeral  of  the  United  States  flag!  It  made 
my  blood  boll  to  think  any  American  could 
stoop  so  low  as  to  do  a  thing  like  that!  The 
students  claim  they  are  striking  because  of 
"deplorable  use  of  Brute  Force"  to  quote  a 
line  of  our  daily  paper.  The  Jonesboro  Sun. 
This  is  only  one  incident. 

Last  night  in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  a  group 
who  called  themselves  Jlml  Hendrlx  Experi- 
ence made  a  poor  copy  of  the  National  An- 
them in  which  the  tune  was  the  only  thing 
faintly  recognizable.  He  prefaced  it  with 
"here's  a  thing  they  brainwashed  you  with 
at  school  before  we  could  get  a  hold  of  you". 

There  are  things  like  thU  going  on  all  over 
the  world  today,  and  I,  and  many  others  are 
afraid  that  the  Communists  are  behind  all 
this  and  If  we  don't  do  something  very  defi- 
nite to  stop  these  things,  I'm  afraid  America 
might  someday  be  ruled  by  Communists.  If 
we  allow  this  to  happen,  all  of  the  hardship 
our  fore-fathers,  soldiers  and  boys  In  Viet- 
nam faced  will  be  going  to  waste. 

I  love  America;  I  am  concerned  about  Its 
futtire.  If  you  are  not  already  doing  some- 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOtJTH    CABOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  May  27.  1969 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  (Mr.  Dirk- 
sen)  in  an  article  published  in  the 
Reader's  Digest  for  June  1969,  has  made 
one  of  the  most  significant  contributions 
to  the  study  of  East-West  trade  that  has 
appeared  in  recent  years. 

We  are  at  present  in  a  time  when  all  of 
our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
its  allies  are  being  reviewed  to  see  wheth- 
er measures  should  be  relaxed  or  in- 
creased. Senator  Dirksen  in  the  Reader's 
Digest  article  points  out  that  it  is  time 
to  take  a  tough  line  on  East- West  trade. 
He  says: 

It  is  time  for  the  U.S.  to  Insist  on  getting 
from  the  Commvmlsts  something  In  return — 
a  quid  pro  quo — for  scientific  and  technologi- 
cal genius  they  need  so  desperately  from  us. 

Senator  Dirksen  suggests  that  we 
might  get  as  concessions  the  following: 

First.  Payment  of  long-standing  lend- 
lease  debts; 

Second.  Guaranteed  access  to  Berlin. 

Third.  Hands-off  policy  by  the  Soviets 
toward  Latin  America  and  the  Middle 
East. 

Specifically,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  calls  for  the  establishment 
of  a  free  world  trade  organization  to 
supervise  all  exchanges  with  the  Soviet 
bloc.  This  is  an  urgent  proposal.  It  would 
protect  free  countries  against  the  disrup- 
tive tactics  of  Communist  economic 
strategists.  Senator  Dirksen  points  out 
that  American  exports  to  the  Soviets  have 
jumped  56  percent  since  1962.  It  is 
ridiculous  to  say  that  these  goods  are 
nonstrategic.  Goods  of  any  kind  help  the 
Soviets  to  solve  their  production  bottle- 
necks and  to  allot  a  greater  part  of  their 
economy  to  military  production.  Senator 
Dirksen  says: 

Many  "peaceful"  Items  sold  to  the  Com- 
munists have  clear  military  application. 

To  use  jiist  one  example  cited  by 
Senator  Dirksen:  We  have  supplied  the 
Soviets  with  technical  data  for  the 
production  of  polystyrene,  used  in  air 
conditioners,  but  polystyrene  can  also  be 
used  as  a  binder  for  explosives,  as  a  rocket 
igniter,  and  as  a  component  for  ICBM's. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  delighted  that  the 
views  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  will  be  getting  such  wide  distribu- 
tion in  the  Reader's  Digest  among  the 
people  of  our  country  and  of  the  world. 
It  is  especially  important  that  these 
views  get  the  widest  attention  at  a  time 
when  the  administration  is  reviewing  the 
abortive  policies  of  the  previous  adminis- 
trations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article,  entitled  "Needed: 
A  Realistic  East- West  Trade  Policy,"  be 
printed  In  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Nekdbd:   a  Realistic  East-West  Trade 

POLICT 

(fty  Senator  Everett  M.  Dirksen  ) 
Seven  years  ago,  a  Senate  subcommittee  on 
which  I  served  conducted  an  exhaustive 
probe  of  East-West  trade  and  found  that  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  were  making  a 
direct  contribution  to  communist  military 
and  Industrial  strength. 

What  was  then  a  serious  situation  has  now 
degenerated  into  a  critical  one.  Since  1962. 
American  exports  to  the  Soviet  bloc  have  in- 
creased 56  percent,  and  those  of  U.S.  aUies 
68  percent— to  a  total  of  $3.9  billion  a  year. 
Even  more  ominously,  these  shipments  in- 
clude material  of  undeniable  mUitary  sig- 
nificance. 

At  a  time  when  the  Soviet  Union  and  Ita 
satelUtes  were  keeping  the  Vietnam  war  go- 
ing, the  Johnson  Administration  unilaterally 
removed  from  the  Commodity  Control  List 
more  than  500  items  previously  barred  for 
sale  to  the  Soviet  bloc  without  a  special  li- 
cense. All  were  said  to  be  "non-strategic" — 
"peaceful  goods  which  may  be  freely  expcMrted 
without  any  risks  to  the  United  Stales'  na- 
tional interests."  But  a  reading  of  the  fine 
print  turns  up  the  following:  rlfle-cleanlng 
compotinds,  propellers,  industrial  chemicals, 
crude    rubber,    aluminum    and    magnesium 

scrap.  ,     . 

Top  Washington  officials  defended  their  de- 
cision to  export  $35  million  worth  of  ma- 
chine tools  for  a  Soviet  auto  plant,  on  the 
ground  that  it  virUl  make  the  Kremlin  more 
"consumer-goods  minded."  Senators  pro- 
tested in  vain  that  there  Is  notHlng  to  stop 
the  Russians  from  using  these  tools  for  mak- 
ing armored  trucks  and  vehicles. 

"As  far  as  computers  are  concerned,"  a 
communist  journal  admits,  "we  are  still  liv- 
ing In  primeval  times.  We  are  50  times  worse 
off  than  the  United  Stotes,  15  times  worse 
off  than  West  Germany  and  Scandinavia." 
Tet  encoxiraged  by  Washington,  top  U.S. 
firms,  including  IBM  and  Sperry  Rand,  peddle 
their  sophisticated  electronic  wares  through- 
out the  Soviet  bloc. 

Concern  over  such  developments  runs 
deep.  "American  policy  on  East-West  trade 
Is  contradictory  and  self-defeating,"  reports 
Dr.  Robert  Strausz-Hup6,  director  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania's  Foreign  Policy  Re- 
search Institute. 

"A  complete  policy  revision  Is  necessary  to 
curb  the  enemy's  military-industrial  build- 
up," says  Rep.  Glenard  P.  Lipscomb  (R., 
Calif.)    one  of  Congress'  top  experts  in  the 

"The  United  States  must  recognize  the 
value  of  trade  as  a  major  cold-war  weapon," 
says  Samuel  F.  Clabaugh,  research  associate 
of  Georgetown  University's  Center  for  Stra- 
tegic and  International  Studies. 

When  the  U£.S.R.  and  its  Warsaw  Pact 
allies  Invaded  Czechoslovakia  last  year,  I 
called  upon  our  government  to  Institute  an 
economic  embargo  of  the  Soviet  Union.  "It's 
the  only  weapon  we  have,"  I  said.  And  I  re- 
main convinced  that  the  Soviets  have  real 
reason  to  fear  It. 

East  Depends  on  West.  Actually,  the  com- 
mvmlsts are  in  desperate  need  of  Western 
technological  assistance.  Spectacular  Soviet 
achievements  in  rocketry  and  space  explora- 
tion have  distracted  many  from  the  fact  that 
the  Soviet  economy  is  In  dire  straits.  "We 
have  the  worst  and  most  backward  produc- 
tive structure  among  the  Industrially  de- 
veloped countries,"  says  Russian  economist 
Abel  G.  Aganbegian.  Industrial  output  per 
worker  is  one  fourth  that  in  the  United 
States  (agricultural  output  per  worker,  one 
twelfth) .  and  the  crisis  Is  worsening. 

The  solution  t«  the  crisis  lies  with  the 
West.  The  Soviet  textile  Industry,  for  In- 
stance, is  a  severe  drain  on  the  economy, 
with  its  obsolete  equipment  and  fantastic 
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WMt«  Of  manpower.  Not  surprteingly.  Sorlet 
AfMita  have  faxmod  out  across  the  fr«e  world 
to  purchase  what  they  term  "turnkey"  fae- 
tortes.* 

The  RiiMlans  could,  of  course,  build  the 
factories  themselves.  But,  as  experts  at  the 
Foreign  Policy  Research  Institute  spell  It  out. 
"If  they  can  procure  the  model  from  the 
West,  mediocre  technicians  can  copy  It. 
Meanwhile  their  best  engineers  need  not  be 
diverted  from  more  important  work." 

As  the  State  Department  has  concluded, 
"It  Is  only  with  the  Infusion  of  Western 
technology,  capital  equipment  and  mana- 
gerial and  marketing  support"  that  the  com- 
munists can  raise  their  productivity.  Clearly, 
this  dependence  on  Western  technology  rep- 
resents a  vulnerability  that  should  be  capi- 
talized upon. 

Brldge-Buildlng?  In  recent  years,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  sought  repeatedly  to  woo  the 
communist  bloc  with  promises  of  economic 
assistance.  Trade  delegations  were  dispatched 
to  the  U.S.S.R.,  Poland.  Romania  and  Bul- 
garia. Lists  of  embargoed  goods  were  slashed, 
and  communist  credit  was  guaranteed. 
American  firms  were  encouraged  to  trade 
with  bloc  countries  In  a  patriotic  gesture 
tliat  cp.uld  lessen  international  tensions. 
Meanw^Ue,  provisions  of  the  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Control  Act — designed  to  bar  U.S. 
aid  to  nations  supplying  the  communists 
with  strategic  goods — were  simply  not  en- 
forced. By  word  and  deed,  Washington  dem- 
onstrated its  faith  In  bridges  of  friendship" 
to  the  East. 

Not  surprisingly,  Soviet  bloc  trade  with 
Western  Europe  boomed.  An  Italian  firm  has 
contracted  to  supply  the  communists  with 
$90  million  worth  of  computers  and  calcu- 
lators. Dangling  credits  before  the  East  Ger- 
mans. Bonn  hopes  to  Increase  its  trade  there 
150  percent  by  1975. 

But  Washington  has  been  unalarmed.  In- 
deed, the  director  of  the  State  Department's 
Office  of  East-West  Trade.  Robert  B.  Wright 
suggested  in  a  remarkable  speech  last  year 
that  the  government  felt  that  increased 
trade  could  end  the  cold  war.  that  "we  have 
nothing  to  fear,  nothing  to  lose."  But  Wright 
and  other  advocates  of  expanded  East-West 
trade  are  laboring  under  two  delusions: 

1.  That  trade,  by  definition,  promotes 
friendly  relations.  History  tells  us  otherwise. 
Oermany  and  Russia  were  trading  up  to  the 
very  day  that  Nazi  panzer  columns  rumbled 
across  the  Soviet  borders  in  1941.  Scrap  iron 
sold  to  the  Japanese  by  buslness-as-usual 
Americans  was  fashioned  Into  the  bombs 
dropped  on  Pearl  Harbor. 

The  argument  is  made  that  "winds  of 
change"  are  blowing  across  the  communist 
empire,  and  that  American  assistance  can 
encourage  liberalization.  But  does  it? 

Consider  Poland,  the  recipient  of  more 
than  $550  million  In  U.S.  aid  and  the  only 
member  of  the  communist  bloc  awarded  our 
"most  favored  nation"  tariff  status.  Ameri- 
can assistance  was  supposed  to  mean  a  bet- 
ter life  for  the  Polish  people  and  to  help 
PoUnd  win  Independence  from  Moscow.  In- 
stead, the  Polish  hard-liners  In  control 
beefed  up  their  250,000-man  army,  tripled 
their  rocket  forces  and  quintupled  their  ar- 
mored divisions.  Exports  to  North  Vietnam 
have  been  stepped  up  sharply;  the  regime's 
second-ranking  official  visited  Hanoi  to  brag 
that  Polish  anti-aircraft  batteries  have  shot 
down  or  damaged  40  U.S.  planes.  Not  only 
did  Polish  troops  march  with  the  Red  Army 
into  Czechoslovakia,  but  Warsaw  has  prom- 
ised volunteers  to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  if  needed  in 
the  "struggle  against  the  imperialist  aggres- 
sor." 

2.  That  "non-strategic"  trade  constitutes 
no  danger  to  the  United  States.  The  dlstlnc- 


*Such  factories  are  designed,  built,  and  in- 
stalled by  Westerners,  who  also  train  local 
people  to  run  them,  and  thus  turn  over  to 
Soviet  managers  the  k«y  to  a  complete,  func- 
tioning plant. 
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tlon  between  strategic  and  non-strategic 
trade  is  largely  Imaginary.  Western  goods  of 
any  kind  relieve  production  bottlenecks  and 
enable  Soviet  planners  to  shift  from  domes- 
tic to  military  production  patterns. 

At  the  same  time,  many  "peaceful"  items 
sold  to  the  communists  have  cle*r  military 
application.  Consider  the  technical  data  sup- 
plied the  Soviets  for  the  production  of  poly- 
styrene— a  chemical  used  in  air  conditioners 
and  other  "non-strategic"  Items,  according 
to  the  Commerce  Department.  Polystyrene 
has  other  uses:  as  a  binder  for  explosives,  as 
a  rocket  igniter,  as  a  component  for  inter- 
continental ballistic  missiles. 

Oil  War  Merely  cutting  off  the  export  of 
strategic  goods  is  not  enough,  the  United 
States  must  begin  fighting  the  cold  war  with 
the  same  weapons  as  its  adversaries,  recog- 
nizing that  trade  can  be  a  powerful,  perhaps 
crucial  weapon. 

The  Soviets  themselves  make  no  bones 
about  it  "Trade  policy  is  an  integral  part  of 
our  foreign  policy."  says  top  Soviet  econo- 
mist P.  A.  Chervyakov.  and  the  record  bears 
him  out.  In  1932,  Stalin  drastically  cut  pur- 
fhssee  from  the  West — at  great  coet  to  So- 
viet economic  development — in  an  attempt 
to  Intensify  the  free  world's  Great  Depres- 
sion. And  a  critical  need  for  Western  goods 
Immediately  after  World  War  II  did  not  deter 
the  Soviets  from  holding  such  purchases  to  a 
minimum,  in  the  belief  that  this  would  ham- 
per AlUed  conversion  to  a  peacetime  econ- 
omy. 

Economic  blackmail  and  political  retalia- 
tion are  practiced  shamelessly.  In  1949  when 
the  Australians  broke  up  a  Soviet  spy  ring, 
Soviet  purchases  of  badly  needed  Australian 
wool  were  Immediately  cut  off.  When  Yugo- 
slavia moved  toward  Independence,  the  So- 
viets disregarded  existing  agreements  and 
slapped  a  total  embargo  on  all  Russian- 
Yugoslav  commerce  In  1958,  the  Russians 
shut  off  crude-oil  deliveries  to  Finland,  can- 
celed orders  and  delayed  trade  negotiations 
there  until  certain  conservative  members  of 
Finland's  cabinet  resigned.  Such  communist 
economic  warfare  is  global.  Prices  are  rigged, 
goods  are  dumped — all  as  part  of  the  strategy 
to  disrupt  Western  economies,  to  ensnare 
emerging  nations  and  promote  friction  with- 
in the  non-communist  world. 

Nothing  demonstrates  this  quite  so  effec- 
tively as  the  "oil  offensive"  that  the  U.S.S.R. 
has  waged  for  more  than  a  decade.  Kremlin 
strategists  believe  that  the  American  oil  In- 
dusrtry  is  the  "foundation  of  Western  politi- 
cal Influence"  throughout  the  underdevel- 
oped world.  "If  this  foundation  cracks,"  a 
Soviet  theoretician  has  written,  "the  entire 
edifice  may  come  tumbling  down." 

To  this  end.  Soviet  oil  U  dumped  in  West- 
em  markets  at  ridiculously  low  prices.  While 
Czechoslovakia  is  forced  to  pay  18  rubles  per 
ton,  for  Instance,  Italy  pays  less  than  eight 
rubles.  Results:  the  Russians  acquire  badly 
needed  Western  currency,  and  the  economies 
of  the  United  States  and  Its  oil-producing 
allies  are  threatened. 

Despite  this.  Washington  has  on  numerous 
occasions  approved  the  export  of  petroleum 
drilling  equipment,  even  of  an  entire  oil 
refinery,  to  the  Soviet  bloc. 

Best  Weapon.  It  is  time  for  the  United 
States  to  tie  its  trade  to  global  politics,  to  in- 
sLst  on  getting  from  the  communists  some- 
thing In  return — a  quid  pro  quo — for  the  sci- 
entific and  technological  genius  they  need  so 
desperately  from  us.  By  demanding  political 
concessions  for  economic  favors,  as  George- 
town Prof.  Lev  E.  Dobrlansky  suggests,  the 
United  States  will  be  following  a  practical 
alternative  to  complete  embargo  or  haphaz- 
ard liberalization. 

Such  a  policy  would  allow  for  credits  and 
cash  payments,  consumer  goods  and  pro- 
ducer goods.  Adaptable  to  changing  condi- 
tions. It  would  Infuse  a  consistency  and  a  ra- 
tionality into  our  trade  relations  with  the 
entire  communist  bloc.  The  list  of  conces- 
sions would  be  graded.  It  could  Include  the 
payment  of  long-standing  Lend-Lease  debts. 
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guaranteed  access  to  Berlin,  a  handsoff  atti- 
tude by  the  Soviets  toward  Latin  America 
and  the  Middle  East. 

Such  a  policy,  to  be  effective,  requires  what 
.  Is  now  tragically  lacking — a  sense  of  unity 
anu>ng  the  Western  Industrial  powers.  There 
must  be  established  a  free-world  trade  or- 
ganization that  would  supervise  all  exchangee 
with  the  Soviet  bloc,  protect  free  countries 
against  the  disruptive  tactics  of  communist 
economic  strategists,  and  the  outline  effec- 
tive countermetLsures. 

The  need  for  a  bold  new  policy  on  East- 
Weet  trade  U  clear,  as  President  Richard 
Nixon  is  well  aware.  As  long  ago  as  1962,  he 
demanded  that  the  Western  powers  adopt  a 
solid  trade  front  In  the  struggle  against  com- 
mimlazn.  "Trade  and  economic  sanctions 
must  be  wielded  as  a  lever  at  the  bargaining 
table  to  move  the  Russians  from  their  in- 
tranaigent  poslUons,"  he  said.  "The  Berlin 
Wall  might  have  crumbled  in  a  week  If  we 
had  threatened  a  complete  economic  em- 
bargo on  East  Germany.  The  Soviet  Union's 
support  of  guerrillas  in  South  Vietnam  might 
well  have  been  traded  for  the  right  to  buy 
Western  goods.  Western  productivity,  techni- 
cal know-how  and  trade  add  up  to  one  of 
our  beat  weapons.  We  must  use  It  in  the  cold 
war." 

Tliat  was  true  then.  It  is  even  truer  today. 


STAR  EDITORIAL  POINTS  TO  PROB- 
LEM OP  FOUNDATION  PAY  TO 
JUDICIARY 


HON.  WILLIAM  C.  CRAMER 

OF    FLOKIOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  27.  1969 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 
Evening  Star  carries  an  editorial,  entitled 
'The  Douglas  Letter,"  which  strikes  at 
the  heart  of  the  unfortunate  problem 
created  by  the  acceptance  of  pay,  by  a 
Supreme  Court  Justice,  from  a  founda- 
tion. 

Consequently,  this  perceptive  editorial 
does  much  to  underscore  the  need  and 
propriety  of  the  legislation  which,  at  this 
moment,  I  am  drafting  in  an  effort  to 
remedy  this  situation. 

Simply  put,  my  legislation  would  pro- 
vide that  "there  shall  be  no  outside  serv- 
ices rendered,  for  pay,  by  anyone  who 
has  a  judicial  appointment  and  that 
there  shall  be  no  payment  of  any  kind, 
no  gratuities  to  any  Federal  Government 
employee,  or  elected  officials,  by  any 
foundation." 

The  Evening  Star's  editorial  reads  as 
follows: 

The  DorcLAs  Lrrm 

The  statement  Issued  by  the  Supreme 
Court's  press  officer  on  behalf  of  Justice 
Douglas  Is  a  curious  document. 

Its  essence  is  that  the  jiutlce  "knew  very 
little"  about  the  tax  troubles  of  the  Albert 
Parvin  Foundation,  of  which  he  was  president 
at  $12,000  a  year  until  he  resigned  this  month. 
This,  however,  neither  denies  nor  disputes  a 
New  York  Times  report  of  a  letter  allegedly 
written  by  Justice  Douglas  on  May  12  to 
Albert  Parvin,  for  whom  the  foundation  is 
named. 

In  that  letter,  according  to  the  Times  re- 
port, Justice  Douglas  denounced  an  Internal 
Revenue  Service  investigation  of  the  foun- 
dation as  a  "manufactured  case"  Intended  to 
"get  me  off  the  court."  He  added  that  "I  do 
not  propose  to  bend  to  any  such  pressure." 

This,  on  Its  face,  was  highly  improfwr,  even 
though  the  Justice  presumably  did  not  ex- 
pect the  letter  to  be  made  public. 
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It  is  Improper  because  It  reveals  a  state  of 
mind  which  disqualifies  or  should  disqualify 
Justice  Douglas  from  participating  In  the 
decision  of  any  case  Involving  the  IRS  which 
might  come  before  the  court  in  the  future. 
To  say  the  least,  his  bias  Is  showing. 

Another  point:  If  Justice  Douglas  knew 
very  little  about  the  foundation's  tax  prob- 
lem, as  the  press  officer's  statement  says,  how 
could  he  describe  the  IRS  Investigation, 
which  began  In  1966,  as  a  "manufactvu-ed 
case"?  Before  making  any  such  accusation, 
one  might  expect  a  Supreme  Court  Justice  at 
least  to  know  what  be  Is  talking  about. 

Finally,  the  letter  indicates  that  Justice 
Douglas  gave  some  tax  advice  to  Parvin.  If 
he  did,  it  was  a  gross  impropriety,  if  not  a 
violation  of  law. 

This  is  too  serious  a  matter^to  be  hushed 
up  or  dropped.  The  fitness  of  Justice  Douglas 
to  stay  on  the  court  is  very  much  In  ques- 
tion. If  there  Is  reason  to  think  there  Is  more 
to  it  than  has  yet  appeared,  the  Department 
of  Justice  should  take  possession  of  all  docu- 
ments and  correspondence  bearing  on  the 
relationship  between  the  Justice  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  foundaUon  and  Parvin  on  the 
other.  This  would  make  it  possible  to  get  to 
the  bottom  of  this  matter,  which  most  cer- 
tainly should  be  done. 

I  congratulate  the  Evening  Star  for  its 
eloquent  articulation  of  a  very  real  prob- 
lem which  begs  for  remedy  if  public  es- 
teem and  respect  is  to  be  restored  with 
reference  to  the  judicial  branch  of  this 
Government. 


A  TEXAS  EDUCATOR-SENATOR 
WRITES  OF  MEXICAN-AMERICAN 
PROBLEMS  IN  EDUCATION 


HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  May  27,  1969 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
when  I  was  trying  to  have  the  Bilingual 
Education  Act  enacted,  thousands  of  ed- 
ucators gave  their  assistance  to  that  ef- 
fort. One  of  those  outstanding  persons 
was  Mr.  Joe  J.  Bemal,  State  senator 
from  San  Antonio  and  a  former  class- 
room teacher.  Senator  Bemal's  sensitivi- 
ty to  the  educations^  difficulties  of  the 
Mexican-Americans  and  his  outstanding 
knowledge  made  him  a  stalwart  in  our 
legislative  efforts. 

Recently  Senator  Bemal  wrote  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "I  am  Mexican-American," 
which  was  published  in  the  National  Ed- 
ucation Association  Journal  of  May 
1969.  Because  of  his  ability  and  knowl- 
edge which  is  reflected  in  this  article, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

ANrrA  Insists:  I  Am  Mixican-Amebican 
(By    Joe    J.    Bemal,    State   Senator,   Texas; 

social    worker,    Inman    Christian    Center, 

San  Antonio) 

The  average  Mexican-American  drops  out 
of  school  by  the  seventh  grade.  In  Texas, 
almost  80  percent  of  students  with  Spaziish 
surnames  drop  out  before  completing  high 
school.  In  California.  73.5  percent  of  the 
state's  Mexican-American  students  do  not 
complete  high  school. 
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Some  incidents  that  took  place  in  a  Texas 
high  school  where  98  percent  of  the  stu- 
dents axe  Mexican-American  may  help  to 
explain  the  high  dropout  rate. 

"I  don't  know  what  the  fuss  Is  all  about," 
the  teacher  said  to  her  senior  civics  class. 
The  "fuss"  the  teacher  referred  to  was  a 
potential  walkout  by  300  to  500  students 
who  had  made  certain  demands  on  their 
school  personnel. 

Their  demands  were  simple.  They  wanted 
to  select  the  nominees  to  the  student  coun- 
cil Instead  of  having  school  officials  name 
the  candidates.  Becatise  some  students  were 
Interested  In  going  to  college,  they  wanted 
chemistry  and  trigonometry  and  sociology 
taught  In  their  school  and  they  wanted  to  be 
cotinseled  about  available  college  grants, 
scholarships,  and  work-study  assistance. 
Finally,  they  wanted  to  be  taught  about 
the  contributions  their  ancestors  had  made 
to  the  state  of  Texas. 

The  civics  teacher  could  see  no  reason  for 
their  demands,  particularly  the  last  one. 
"After  all,"  she  said,  "you're  all  Americans." 
Anita,  one  of  the  school  cheerleaders, 
stood  up  and  disagreed.  "I'm  not  American. 
I'm  Mexican-American.  You're  white  and 
I'm  brown." 

Anita  sat  down,  sobbing.  She  had  never 
spoken  up  to  a  teacher  before.  But  she  was 
on  sure  ground,  she  felt.  In  spite  of  her 
tears,  she  felt  glad  tliat  she  had  said  what 
she  had.  She  toaa  Mexican-American. 

Like  many  other  Mexican-American  girls, 
Anita  had  been  taught  at  home  to  regard 
her  bronze  color  as  a  matter  for  pride.  After 
all,  Anita  told  herself,  the  appearance  of  the 
Virgin  of  Guadalupe  to  the  lowly  Indian. 
Juan  Diego,  showed  without  any  doubt  that 
the  Virgin,  La  Virgen  Morena,  had  Anita's 
Mexican-American  coloring.  But  Mrs.  Smith 
wouldn't  know  that. 

Color,  of  course,  has  been  only  one  source 
of  misunderstanding  between  Mexican- 
American  students  and  many  of  their  Anglo 
teachers. 

The  Mexican-American  has  maintained  his 
mother  tongue  longer  than  has  any  other 
minority  group.  Whereas  most  immigrants 
largely  replaced  their  mother  tongues  with 
English  in  one  or  two  generations,  the  Mexi- 
can-American has  clung  to  Spanish  for  three, 
four,  and  five  generations.  This  is  due  pri- 
marily to  the  proximity  of  the  Mexican 
border.  Spanish  language  TV,  newspapers, 
radio,  and  movies  are  commonplace  In  the 
barrios. 

Many  unfortunate  classroom  situations 
have  arisen  because  schools  and  teachers 
have  refused  to  recognize  that  Spanish  Is  the 
social  language  of  their  Mexican-American 
students. 

"fTraes  un  lapizT"  Ector  had  leaned  over 
to  Juan  for  a  pencil. 

"I've  warned  you  about  speaking  Spanish 
In  my  class,"  the  teacher  said  sharply.  "Go 
see  the  vice-principal  right  now,  Ector.  I  can't 
have  any  more  of  that  murmuring  in 
Spanish." 

Mrs.  Jones  was  irritated.  Too  many  of  her 
students  kept  lapsing  into  Spanish.  There  was 
a  school  policy  against  the  use  of  Spanish 
and  she  had  a  vague  Idea  that  there  was  a 
law  against  speaking  Spanish  In  the  schools 
of  Texas. 

Ector,  a  six-foot  varsity  tackle,  was  active 
In  aU  school  activities  and  popular  with  his 
peers. 

I  didn't  do  anything  wrong,  Ector  kept  re- 
peating to  himself  as  he  made  his  way  to 
the  office.  I  get  A's  in  Spanish  class  but  when 
I  use  Spanish  to  whisper  to  a  friend  In  Mrs. 
Jones'  room,  I  get  sent  to  the  office. 

Ector  arrived  at  the  vice-principal's  office. 

After  explaining  why  he  was  there,  Ector  sat 

through  a  15-minute  lecture  on  why  It  Is  very 

American  to  speak  English. 

Mr.  Nelll's  lecture,  which  he  had  often  de- 
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llvered  before,  mentioned  the  vague  law  that 
prohibited  the  use  of  the  Spanish  language 
in  the  schools. 

"Well,  Ector,  you  can  take  three  licks  and 
go  back  to  class  or  go  home  and  bring  your 
parents,"  Mr.  NelU  stated  after  the  lecture. 

I  know  I'm  as  good  an  American  as  he  Is, 
Ector  thought  to  himself.  My  brother  is  in 
Vietnam  and  I'll  probably  be  going,  too.  Why 
does  Mr.  Neill  have  to  tell  me  about  speak- 
ing English  and  being  an  American?  I  can 
speak  It,  and  I  was  bom  in  the  United  States. 
Mr.  NelU  wants  to  whip  me!  He's  worse  than 
Mrs.  Jones.  My  father  hasn't  given  me  a  lick- 
ing since  I  was  eight.  Now  he  will  have  to 
miss  work  to  come  to  school  because  my 
mother  can't  speak  English.  He's  going  to  be 
mad. 

"Well,.  Ector,  will  It  be  three  licks  or  your 
parents?"  Mr.  NelU  asked. 
"The  three  licks." 

The  school  district  has  now  changed  Its 
policy  and  Spanish  can  be  used  whenever  it 
enhances  a  teaching  situation.  High  schools 
there  offer  courses  in  sociology,  chemistry, 
and  many  other  college  preparatory  subjects 
formerly  considered  too  difficult  for  "Mexi- 
can" children.  The  high  school  where  the 
incidents  took  place  has  had  a  change  of 
administration  and  the  new  principal,  a 
Mexican-American,  is  well  aware  that  fre- 
quently schools  have  not  been  able  to 
work  successfully  with  Mexican-American 
students. 

It  is  important  for  schools  to  recognize 
the  advantages  of  being  truly  bilingual.  The 
so-called  language-educated  person  Is  skuied 
in  reading,  writing,  listening,  and  speaking. 
Generally,  the  Mexican-American's  Spanish 
language  skUl  is  limited  to  listening  and 
speaking,  sometimes  to  listening  only.  And 
yet  the  skill  he  has  developed  in  speaking 
and /or  understanding  Spanish  impairs  his 
ability  to  become  skUled  in  speakmg  and/or 
tmderstandlng  English.  Much  of  this  can  be 
traced  to  conflictin?  attitudes  on  the  part  of 
school  people.  His  two  languages  are  placed 
in  constant  conflict  and  it  is  difficult  for  him 
to  achieve  true  proficiency  in  either. 

In  the  classroom,  much  can  be  done  to 
help  Mexican-American  students  overcome 
this  language  conflict.  The  use  of  Spanish 
in  the  education  process  will  help.  In  some 
cases  Spanish  can  be  used  as  the  teaching 
language.  For  instance,  bUingulsts  can  be 
taught  mathematics  in  Spanish.  Admittedly, 
this  will  not  Improve  their  abilities  in  Eng- 
lish, but  at  least  their  mathematical  learning 
will  not  be  held  back  because  of  their  de- 
ficiency In  English. 

Intelligence  tests,  if  they  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  such,  that  are  not  as  heavUy 
weighted  on  verbal  ability  should  be  devel- 
oped, and  until  they  are,  teachers  and  coun- 
selors may  inadvertently  classify  bright 
bilingual  children  as  slow  learners. 

The  schools  need  to  consider  the  cultural 
and  economic  environment  that  surround* 
the  lower  four-fifths  of  Mexican-American 
citizens.  Having  become  a  minority  in  the 
land  that  belonged  to  their  ancestors,  these 
people  have  existed  in  a  system  dominated 
by  Anglo  Institutions — governmental,  educa- 
tional, and  economic.  They  have  expressed 
their  rebelUon  against  foreign  institutions  by 
withdrawing  from  the  culture  and  clinging 
to  their  own  Mexican-American  traditions. 
It  is  Important  that  teachers  show  respect 
for  the  language  and  the  culture  their  Mexi- 
can-American students  cherish.  Even  If  the 
teacher  does  not  speak  Spanish  and  the  class 
Is  being  conducted  in  English,  he  should 
allow  a  child  to  express  himself  in  Spanish 
when  he  becomes  stuck  for  words.  When  the 
teacher  wants  to  encourage  students  to  speak 
English  to  one  another,  be  should  not  put  It 
on  the  basis  of  "You're  American.  Speak 
American."  Instead,  he  should  say  some- 
thing  Uke,    "Yes.  Spanish  is  a  great   Ian- 
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gtiag*— even  Tbomaa  J«ff*raon  said  ao.  Tou 
n«Ml  Bngllah,  tbougb,  to  live  and  work  In 
the  United  Statea." 

Mexlcan-Axnerlcana  have  a  proud  herltagv 
and  they  deeerye  to  learn  about  It  In  school. 
They  should  study  hlstorlea  of  Latin  America. 
United  States  history  ought  to  emphadae 
Mexican  contributions.  School  libraries 
should  make  available  biographies  of  Span- 
tah-speaklng  leaders. 

Students  need  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
laam  about  contemporary  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans who  are  contributing  to  the  American 
scene.  Successful  Spanlsh-8p>eaklng  com- 
munity leaders  and  college  students  should 
b«  brought  Into  high  schools  to  discuss 
career  attainment.  (Similarly,  successful 
Mexican-American  high  school  students 
should  be  urged  to  speak  to  elementary  and 
Junior  high  students  to  point  out  the  advan- 
tages of  remaining  In  school.) 

Particularly  helpful  in  adapting  the 
schools  to  the  needa  of  Mexican-American 
studenu  will  be  for  the  teachers  of  these 
students  to  have  special  training — courses 
dealing  with  the  education  of  the  culturally 
different  and  economically  deprived. 


STUDENT  UNREST  AND  CAMPUS 
RESEARCH 


HON.  EMIUO  Q.  DADDARIO 

or  coNKacncxrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  27.  1969 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Don  K. 
Price,  dean  of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
School  of  aovernment  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, is  an  acknowledged  authority  on 
science  policy.  He  has  served  most  help- 
fully for  the  past  several  years  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  research  management  ad- 
visory panel  of  our  subcommittee  on 
Science,  Research,  and  Development.  On 
May  22,  Mr.  Price  was  honored  as  the 
recipient  of  the  annual  Midwest  Re- 
search InsUtute  citation  in  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

In  his  acceptance  speech,  he  brought 
insight  and  unrferstanding  to  bear  on 
the  issue  of  Oovermnent-sponsored  re- 
search in  universities.  Congress  is  greatly 
concerned  with  the  charges  and  replies 
between  student  militants  and  school  ad- 
ministrations over  the  relevance  of  these 
research  grants  and  contracts.  Don  I>rice 
states: 

We  do  need  to  see  that  our  science  and 
technology  are  made  relevant  to  contempo- 
rary problems.  But  what  the  rebels  need  to 
learn— and  It  will  be  very  dlfHcult  for  many 
of  them — Is  that  relevance  can  be  attained 
m  society  only  by  responslbilUy,  and  re- 
sponsibility can  be  achieved  only  by  orga- 
nization, and  by  the  discipline  and  self  con- 
trol that  we  need  to  make  large  scale  orga- 
nization successful. 

Mr.  Price  notes  the  possibility  that 
the  Congress  may  react  against  campus 
confrontations  "to  force  the  transfer  of 
research  contracts  from  universities  to 
more  secure  sites."  He  concludes: 

Only  If  unlvertlty  faculties  can  take  effec- 
tive action  to  make  It  clear  that  they  pro- 
pose to  defend  universities  as  centers  of 
learning  and  rational  Inquiry  can  they  pro- 
tect the  academic  community  from  serious 
poUtlcal  reprisal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  Immedi- 
ate Interest  to  the  Members,  I  include 
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the  text  of  Don  K.  Price  s  address  at  this 

point  in  the  Ricoao : 

Adoum  or  Don  K.  Pucb,  OsaM,  Johv  Ptrz- 

aSBAU)    KXMIfXDT    SCHOOL   Or    OOVKKNIUNT, 

Hakvaso   UNlvxasmr,   axd   1069   MRI  CrrA- 
TiON  Rxcmxirr  at  th«  Murwaar  RcsxAacH 
iNBiiTura  AWNUAL  MzrriMG  or  Tausrrxs. 
Kajvbas  Crrr,  Mo.,  Mat  22,  1060 
The  Midwest  Research  Institute  award  Is 
an  honor  In  which,  of  course,  I  take  great 
pride,  as  I  am  sure  all  of  my  distinguished 
predecessors  have  done  before  me.  But  to  me 
the  honor  Is  particularly  gratifying  for  two 
reasons.  First,  any  university  administrator 
Is  likely  these  days  to  feel  the  need  of  any 
kind    of    consolation    he   can    get.    Second, 
honors  such  as  this  go  In  the  normal  course 
of  things  to  sclenUsts  and  business  execu- 
tives but  come  as  more  of  a  surprise  to  any- 
one who  works  in  my  field  of  Intereet. 

Sir  Bernard  Darwin,  one  of  the  great  Eng- 
lish sportswrlters  of  a  generaaon  ago.  used 
to  remark  that  golf  was  the  most  humbling 
game.  I  suppose  that  was  because  among  the 
sports  that  he  covered  he  never  Included 
pubUc  administration. 

Work  In  public  administration,  in  either 
Its  practical  or  academic  aspecu.  is  not  cal- 
culated to  build  up  a  man's  ego. 

In  the  academic  world  It  Is  not  considered 
an  elegant  or  rigorous  field  of  study.  In  the 
eyes  of  the  physicist  or  the  economist  It 
lacks  theoretical  rigors  and  It  Is  tainted  by 
a  concern  for  the  soluUon  of  Immediate 
pracUcal  problems. 

And  In  the  world  of  pracUcal  affairs  It  Is — 
at  least  In  the  United  States — caught  In  the 
middle  and  squeezed  badly  between  the 
power  and  the  glory  of  poUUcal  leadership 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the 
smug  certainty  of  truth  and  high  moral 
standards  that  is  properly  cultivated  in  the 
several  sclenuflc  and  professional  communi- 
ties. 

These  are  the  old  and  traditional  humilia- 
tions of  American  public  admlnistraUon. 
But  now  another  has  been  added.  We  are 
Ignored  by  student  protest  movements.  (I 
knock  on  wood:  at  least  I  can  say:  up  to 
now. )  Student  rebels  attack  their  Presidents 
and  Deans,  they  seize  scientific  laboratories, 
they  demand  that  business  schools  be  abol- 
ished. They  obviously  consider  these  the  pU- 
lars  of  the  Establishment.  But  they  simply 
Ignore  schools  of  public  administration  as  too 
Insignificant  to  bother  with.  This  Is.  I  may 
add.  a  humlUaUon  I  find  It  possible  to  bear 
with  equanimity. 

Now  It  la  obvious  that  student  unrest,  as 
dilScult  as  It  Is  to  diagnose  precisely.  Is  a 
worldwide  movement.  One  of  its  main  com- 
mon features  is  a  discontent  with  scientific 
modes  of  thinking  and  with  technological 
progress  or  Its  side  effects.  Some  of  Its  self- 
proclaimed  leaders  are  also  self-proclaimed 
Communists,  but  their  movement  has  none 
of  the  Ideological  discipline  of  the  Commu- 
nist student  movements  of  my  youth.  Wher- 
ever they  crop  up  In  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Its  satellites  they  are  treated  very  roughly 
Indeed.  Unlike  the  real  Communists  their 
purpose  Is  not  to  btilld  a  poUtlcal  system  on 
a  base  of  sclenUfic  thought  and  technological 
advancement,  but  to  challenge,  on  quasl- 
reUglous  or  morallsUc  grounds,  the  whole 
notion  of  material  progress  as  based  on  tech- 
nology without  moral  direction. 

The  way  In  which  all  of  this  has  developed 
In  the  unlverslUes  reminds  me  Irresistibly  of 
an  O.  Henry  story.  Some  of  you  may  be  old 
enough  to  have  enjoyed  O.  Henry  and  his 
greatest  single  creaUon,  Jeff  Peters,  "The 
Gentle  Grafter."  Jeff  Peters'  greatest  discov- 
ery, as  he  put  It,  was  that  "A  trust  Is  lu 
weakest  point."  Jeff  and  his  partner  had 
escaped  from  Mexico  after  selling  a  sliver 
mine  they  did  not  own.  Then  In  a  small  town 
on  the  Rio  Grande  they  established  a  real 
t""* — a  complete  monopoly.  They  bought  up 
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all   the  saloons  Just   before  the  town  was 
Isolated  by  a  fiood. 

For  a  short  time,  with  no  Interference  from 
any  meddling  trustbusters,  they  Jacked  up 
the  prices  and  were  on  their  way  to  fan- 
tastic wealth.  But  Jeff  Peters'  partner,  nor- 
mally a  teetotaUer.  decided  to  sample  their 
stock.  Whiskey  moved  him  to  oratory  of  the 
kind  he  had  been  brought  up  on  as  a  boy. 
A  few  hours  later,  when  Jeff  found  that  no 
one  was  coming  Into  the  saloon  any  more, 
he  went  out  to  discover  that  his  partner  had 
organized  a  mass  meeting,  had  given  a 
rousing  temperance  lecture,  and  had  gotten 
every  man  In  town  to  sign  a  teetotallers 
pledge. 

Now  the  contemporary  university  Is  In  a 
pUght  much  like  that  of  Jeff  Peters.  It  had 
a  big  share — If  not  a  monopoly — of  basic  re- 
search, which  a  frightened  nation  came  to 
consider  the  key  to  national  security  and 
prosperity,  and  the  Congress  then  came 
through  with  financial  supfmrt  beyond  the 
wildest  dreams  of  scientists  of  a  generation 
ago.  But  many  professors,  unaccustomed  to 
thU  heady  prosperity  and  conscience- 
stricken  about  It.  now  undertake  to  persuade 
the  nation  that  It  Is  drunk  on  technological 
progress  and  ought  to  sober  up — drunk 
either  on  the  pride  In  new  scientific  weapons 
which  Ignores  the  dangers  of  a  continuing 
arms  race,  or  on  the  pride  In  Industrial  pro- 
ductivity which  Ignores  the  accompanying 
pollution  of  the  environment  and  the 
neglect  of  social  problems  like  hunger  and 
racial  Inequities. 

We  should  reaUy  worry  less,  I  think,  about 
the  student  rebels  and  more  about  the 
Issues  that  their  elders  have  persuaded  them 
to  raise.  But  I  am  Inclined  to  think  that 
they  both  have  chosen  the  wrong  target. 
They  should  concentrate  their  fire  not  on 
science  or  technology,  but  on  the  adminis- 
trative and  political  system  that  supports 
and  directs  It. 

This  would  be  consistent  with  their  de- 
mand for  relevance.  With  this  demand  I  find 
myself  In  sympathy,  though  they  make  it 
hard  to  sympathize  with  them  by  their  man- 
ners We  should  not  reject  the  idea  In  the 
way  we  might  refuse  to  buy  a  product  that  Is 
plugged  by  a  television  ad.  Just  because  we 
hear  the  pitch  made  so  repetltlously  and 
loudly  and  offensively.  We  do  need  to  see 
that  our  science  and  technology  are  made 
relevant  to  contemporary  problems.  But 
what  the  rebels  need  to  learn — and  It  will  be 
very  dlfflcult  for  many  of  them — Is  that  rele- 
vance can  be  attained  In  modern  society 
only  by  responsibility,  and  responsibility  can 
be  achieved  only  by  organization,  and  by  the 
discipline  and  self-control  that  we  need  to 
make  large-scale  organization  successful. 
And  this  Is  why  I  think  they  should  be  con- 
cerned not  only  with  science  Itself,  but  with 
the  administrative  system  that  supports  and 
dlrecu  It.  I  would  like  to  talk  tonight  about 
some  of  the  faults  of  that  system,  which  we 
should  worry  about,  but  also  about  some  of 
Its  virtue. 

Very  few  people  have  bothered  to  reflect 
on  the  fundamental  changes  In  our  national 
system  of  public  administration  that  have 
taken  place  over  the  past  generation.  Even 
well  Informed  people  do  not  identify  It  as 
a  fundamental  administrative  change,  per- 
haps because  it  was  not  accomplished  by 
people  who  thought  of  themselves  as  admin- 
istrators. It  was  done  much  more  by  the  sci- 
entists, the  engineers,  the  physicians,  and 
other  professionals,  with  a  big  assist  from 
politicians.  The  virtues  of  the  new  system 
have  been  energy.  Initiative,  and  extremely 
rapid  sclenciflc  and  educational  advance- 
ment. But  the  cost  has  been  the  undertaking 
of  many  technological  Innovations  that  sat- 
isfied the  professional  ambitions  of  the  In- 
novators but  carried  with  them  considerable 
costs  for  human  welfare. 
What  do  I  mean   by  this  administrative 
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revolution?  Back  In  that  distant  and  rather 
calm  and  stodgy  period  which  we  recall  as 
the  early  New  Deal,  It  was  still  assumed  that 
government  functions  were  administered  by 
government  employees  and  that  It  was  their 
Job  to  do  what  their  political  superiors  told 
them  to  do,  not  to  Initiate  new  policies  them- 
selves. By  way  of  Illustration  I  may  recall  that 
when  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
recommended  that  government  help  fight  the 
depression  by  making  grants  to  research  In- 
stitutes and  universities,  "Honest  Harold" 
Ickes  refused  on  grounds  that  public  funds 
should  be  spent  only  through  public,  agencies, 
and  a  responsible  hierarchy  CUT  public 
officials. 

To  some  businessmen  It  may  have  looked 
like  socialism  to  spend  tax  money  through 
goveriunent  relief  agencies,  but  administra- 
tively It  was  a  very  conservative  system.  The 
typical  civil  servant,  tightly  controlled  within 
the  framework  of  the  traditional  government 
bureau,  was  In  no  position  to  undertake  radi- 
cal innovation:  the  institutional  structure 
within  which  he  worked  was  too  much  under 
the  thumb  of  comptrollers  and  Congressmen, 
and  he  was  not  geared  into  the  most  pro- 
foundly Innovative  forces  in  modern  society, 
namely,  the  Intellectual  power  of  modern  sci- 
ence and  the  flexible  enterprise  of  the  private 
corporation. 

But  now  all  that  has  changed,  and  the 
scientists  started  it.  The  wartime  system  for 
the  support  of  research  decided  boldly  not  to 
put  the  scientists  Into  uniform  or  even  on  a 
civilian  government  payroll;  It  contracted 
with  universities  and  industrial  corporations 
lor  the  research  It  needed,  and  for  the  devel- 
opment of  that  research  Into  weapons  sys- 
tems, and  even  for  the  initial  efforts  to  test 
those  weapons  in  the  fleld. 

After  the  war,  the  system  of  administering 
government  fimctlons  through  grants  or  con- 
tracts with  private  corporations  and  institu- 
tions spread  most  rapidly  first  in  such  new 
technological  programs  as  the  atomic  energy 
and  medical  research  and  space  programs,  but 
then  to  other  fields.  What  would  Harold 
Ickes — or  for  that  matter  Harry  Hopkins — 
think  if  today  he  could  see  the  most  contro- 
versial parts  of  the  poverty  program  admin- 
istered largely  through  contracts  with  spe- 
cially created  private  corporations  which  have 
largely  bypassed  the  established  system  of 
state  and  local  governments,  and  other  parts 
through  contracts  with  great  industrial  cor- 
porations? 

In  all  these  movements,  of  course,  the  re- 
search institutes  and  the  universities,  sup- 
ported by  government  funds  but  enjoying 
the  freedom  and  Initiative  that  go  with  tech- 
nically private  status,  have  been  profoundly 
Innovative  forces  in  our  economy  and  in  our 
society.  They  have  greatly  furthered  a  tend- 
ency which  was  already  characteristic  of  our 
political  attitude.  They  have  made  us  as  a  na- 
tion less  inclined  to  deal  with  public  issues 
on  the  grounds  of  social  theory  or  party 
Ideology,  and  more  inclined  to  approach  them 
In  the  traditional  mood  of  the  analytical 
scientist  or  engineer.  We  are  not  mainly  con- 
cerned  to  ask  whether  a  certain  policy  is 
JeSersonlan  or  Hamlltonlan,  Catholic  or 
Marxist.  Instead,  we  are  inclined  to  try  to 
discover  whether  particular  problems  can  be 
dealt  with  in  more  practical  ways. 

American  students  of  public  administra- 
tion are  Just  beginning  to  catch  up  with  these 
developments.  For  generations  they  have  been 
inclined  to  apologize  for  the  American  ad- 
ministrative system  and  to  admire  the  more 
orderly  and  disciplined  civil  services  of  Great 
Britain  and  Western  Europe.  But  now  they 
see  Great  Britain  and  Western  Europe  be- 
ginning to  look  with  envy  on  the  dynamism, 
the  flexibility,  and  the  freedom  of  this  curi- 
ous system  in  which  universities  and  research 
Institutes  are  deeply  Involved  in  government 
policy  but  without  any  noticeable  loss  of 
freedom  on  the  part  of  the  professor  or  the 


research  investigator.  And  we  are  even  more 
surprised  to  note  that  the  British  clvU  serv- 
ice is  now  being  made  over  avowedly  in  par- 
tial Imitation  of  the  American  system,  with 
Its  emphasis  on  technical  and  professional 
initiative  rather  than  administrative  regu- 
larity. Or  that  German  universities,  origi- 
nally the  model  for  our  own.  are  beginning  to 
imitate  us. 

Newer  and  nowhere  before  have  scientists 
and  scholars  been  In  such  a  favorable  posi- 
tion to  Influence  policy  decisions  while  re- 
taining a  secure  base  of  support.  This  new 
system,  which  has  made  It  possible  for  gov- 
ernment to  intervene  in  the  solution  of  so- 
cial and  economic  problems  without  assum- 
ing the  ownership  or  destroying  the  auton- 
omy of  oiu:  academic  or  business  institu- 
tions, may  help  us  avoid  the  apparent  neces- 
sity of  choosing  between  socialism  and 
capitalism  which  seemed  to  confront  us  a 
half  century  ago. 

The  rebels  of  the  New  Left  see  this  sys- 
tem, of  course,  in  a  different  light.  By  getting 
deeply  Involved  in  current  problems,  the 
scientist  (they  say)  has  sacrificed  his  posi- 
tion of  complete  detachment  from  the  sys- 
tem and  forfeited  his  status  as  an  independ- 
ent moral  censor.  But  the  dllenuna  of  the 
New  Left  is  an  absolute  one.  It  is  not  possible 
to  be  relevant  without  also  becoming  respon- 
sible. Absolute  purity  in  politics  means  ab- 
solute irrelevsince.  The  universities  and  the 
research  institutes  of  America  are  in  the 
mainstream  of  the  American  political  tradi- 
tion as  they  search  out  new  ways  of  putting 
their  skills  at  the  service  of  the  public.  In 
return  for  the  support  which  is  given  them 
for  their  Intellectual  Interests. 

With  respect  to  the  methods  of  most  of 
the  recent  student  protests,  I  have  no  sym- 
pathy. But  with  respect  to  the  underlying 
national  and  academic  problems  which  are  at 
the  root  of  much  of  the  protest,  and  which 
trouble  the  vast  majority  of  students  who 
have  no  part  in  disorders  and  violence  as 
much  as  they  trouble  the  rebels,  I  have  the 
deepest  concern.  If  we  in  the  universities  are 
to  be  resp>onsible  as  well  as  relevant,  in  an 
effort  to  deal  with  those  problems,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  make  a  more  effective  union 
between  the  work  of  the  technological  and 
scientific  community  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  administrators  and  students  of  admin- 
istration on  the  other. 

In  the  practical  administration  of  govern- 
ment affairs,  I  have  noted  that  the  admin- 
istrator Is  caught  in  the  middle.  The  dynamic 
initiative  comes  from  the  bureaus  and  agen- 
cies whose  purposes  are  dominated,  many  of 
them,  by  Interest  in  technological  progress, 
or  in  devising  scientific  and  technical  solu- 
tions to  human  problems.  The  typical  bureau 
or  agency,  like  the  typical  private  corpora- 
tion, is  tempted  to  see  the  fate  of  the  world 
as  wrapped  up  within  his  particular  institu- 
tional purposes.  The  fallacy  of  socialism  in- 
deed is  that  it  does  not  see  that  this  narrow- 
ness of  view,  this  greed  for  irresponsible 
power  within  a  narrow  scope,  is  as  great  a 
temptation  and  a  threat  In  a  governmental 
as  in  a  private  institution;  indeed  in  gov- 
ernment, without  the  discipline  of  the  bal- 
ance sheet,  it  is  harder  to  control,  and  Its 
external  costs — the  costs  that  society  gen- 
erally pays  for  the  profits  or  benefits  of  a 
particular  prog^m — may  be  harder  to 
identify. 

But  the  man  who  is  put  in  a  position  of 
general  administrative  responsibility  Is  the 
most  likely  to  have  these  problems — these 
external  costs — forced  on  his  attention. 
Whether  he  is  a  political  appointee,  or  a 
scientist  who  has  moved  up  into  the  ad- 
ministrative hierarchy,  or  a  career  man 
trained  in  administration,  he  finds  It  hard 
to  evade  the  issue  when  specialists  disagree — 
when  the  agriculturalist  differs  with  the  flsh 
and  wildlife  man  on  the  dangers  of  pesti- 
cides, or  areronautlcal  engineer  with  the  city 
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planner  on  the  development  of  airports,  or 
the  nuclear  engineer  with  the  public  health 
doctor  on  the  standards  of  safety  for  nuclear 
reactors,  or  the  generals  with  the  diplomats 
on  new  ballistic  missile  systems  for  either 
offense  or  defense. 

If  the  administrator,  as  he  deals  with  these 
dilemmas,  is  not  to  become  the  prisoner  of  the 
experts — If  he  Is  to  be  able  to  put  the  Issues 
up  to. legislators  In  ways  that  the  public  can 
understand  and  ultimately  control — he  has  to 
have  help  from  experts  outside  the  bureau- 
cratic hierarchy.  So  must  the  political  leader 
who  proposes  to  attack  the  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment. And  either  one  will  soon  find  that  a 
scholar  or  scientist  who  has  not  been  involved 
enough  In  a  policy  issue  to  understand  it  is 
worthless  for  this  purpose.  The  virtue  of  the 
system  we  have  developed  since  the  second 
World  War  is  that  universities  and  research 
institutes  are  full  of  men  who  have  had  more 
than  a  nodding  acquaintance  with  crucial 
policy  Issues  and  whose  views  are  informed 
by  something  more  than  moral  passion — in- 
deed, by  solid  professional  competence.  If  the 
rebels  really  want  academic  science  to  be  rel- 
evant to  social  issues,  they  should  applaud 
this  system,  which  opens  up  the  crucial  is- 
sues for  public  discussion,  with  experts  avail- 
able to  support  criticism  of  current  policies, 
in  a  way  that  is  not  possible  in  the  tradition- 
al European  system  that  Isolates  the  scholar 
from  the  bureaucracy. 

Now  the  whole  system  Is  threatened.  The 
direct  threat  from  the  student  rebels  is  not 
the  main  danger.  It  can  be  controlled — with 
help  from  the  students  themselves — as  soon 
as  university  faculties  conclude  that  It  must 
be.  The  far  greater  danger  comes  from  the 
indirect  effects  of  student  rebellions.  For  the 
support  that  Congress  has  provided  in  its 
annual  appropriations  is  not  something  that 
the  research  world  can  afford  to  take  for 
granted.  Like  any  other  vested  Interest  the 
universities,  after  two  or  three  years,  came  to 
thUjk  that  annual  appropriations  could  be 
counted  on  as  a  matter  of  right.  But,  as  Jeff 
Peters  noted,  a  trust  is  its  weakest  point. 
And  I  would  Judge  that  at  this  moment  the 
whole  financial  and  administrative  structure 
of  higher  education  and  research  in  the 
United  States  is  in  danger,  and  only  if  uni- 
versity faculties  can  take  effective  action  to 
make  it  clear  that  they  propose  to  defend 
universities  as  centers  of  learning  and  ra- 
tional inquiry  can  they  protect  the  academic 
and  research  community  from  serious  politi- 
cal reprisal. 

Now  if  I  were  In  an  industrial  or  govern- 
ment laboratory  or  an  independent  research 
institute,  I  would  be  tempted  to  view  this 
situation  with  malicious  satisfaction,  and 
with  some  cupidity.  University  scientists 
have  been  smug  enough  In  the  past  to  make 
this  reaction  Inevitable.  If  students  are  dis- 
agreeable and  politically  unpopular,  may  not 
Congress  be  tempted  to  force  the  transfer  of 
research  contracts  from  universities  to  more 
secure  sites?  In  the  short  run  this  is  quite 
Ukely,  and  the  shift  in  money  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  transfer  of  professors  who  are 
inclined  to  think  that  labs  without  students 
may  offer  some  attractions. 

But  In  a  fundamental  sense  the  rest  o'  the 
research  world  would  lose  as  heavily  as  the 
universities  by  such  a  development.  For  the 
style,  the  attitudes,  the  sense  of  freedom, 
the  obligation  to  share  basic  concepts  for 
testing  and  criticism,  that  are  fostered  in  the 
self-governing  university  faculty  are  the 
fundamental  protections  of  the  scientist 
wherever  he  works.  This  is  not  entirely  a 
matter  of  Intangible  attitudes.  The  desire  of 
the  nonacademlc  laboratory  to  compete  with 
the  university  for  scarce  talent  gives  It  an  in- 
centive for  maintaining  an  atmosphere  of 
Intellectual  inquiry,  and  for  encouraging 
scientists  to  remain  acljlvely  engaged  in  the 
community  of  free  scholarship,  that  might 
be  lost  entirely  If  a  rigid  btireaucratic  bar- 
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rler    sbould    be    er«ct«d    betwoen    the    two 
parts  of  the  eclentlflc  community. 

But  although  I  am  temperamentally  a 
peealmUt,  I  see  some  grounds  for  hope  that 
the  whole  community  of  science  will  hang 
together  on  Its  general  standards,  and  help 
provide  the  technical  base,  and  perhaps  even 
some  of  the  moral  support,  for  solving  the 
problems  that  require  the  most  urgent  atten- 
tion by  the  nation. 

The  first  is  that  scientists  now  recognize 
the  breadth  and  scope  of  the  problems  that 
have  been  caused  by  our  uncritical  addiction 
to  technological  and  industrial  progress,  and 
our  lack  of  attention  to  the  problems  that  It 
brings.  Scientists  have  been  In  the  forefront 
of  the  movement  to  call  attention  to  the 
pollution  of  our  environment,  and  to  demand 
remedial  action.  Scientists  are  beginning  to 
be  concerned  with  the  other  problems  that 
we  lump  together  rather  indiscriminately  as 
our  domestic  "urban  problem" — -problems  of 
race,  poverty,  nutrition,  bousing,  and  crime — 
as  well  as  with  the  global  problems  of  popu- 
latlon  and  economic  development.  In  the 
field  of  national  security,  scientists,  without 
assuming  (most  of  them)  that  we  are  yet  In 
a  world  where  a  great  nation  can  dispense 
with  mlUtary  power,  are  beginning  to  appre- 
Qtate  hAW  much  security  depends  on  other 
considerations  than  military  hardware.  And 
their  broadening  of  concern  In  all  these 
directions  has  led  them  to  broaden  their 
conception  of  science  Itself,  to  Include  the 
social  as  well  as  the  physical  and  biological 
sciences  in  the  equipment  the  experts  need 
if  their  work  is  to  be  relevant  to  the  Issues 
of  the  next  generation. 

The  second  ground  for  hope  is  that  the 
sciences  are  beginning  to  be  incorporated 
into  the  processes  of  administration,  in  prac- 
tice as  well  as  in  theory.  Over  the  past  couple 
of  decades  a  new  range  of  techniques  for  the 
study  and  control  of  administrative  systems 
and  of  the  methods  of  making  decisions  has 
been  developed  by  the  operations  researchers 
and  the  systems  analysts.  And  these  new 
techniques  will  doubtless  serve  not  merely 
to  make  management  more  efficient  In  carry- 
ing out  predetermined  F>ollcles.  but  also  to 
let  scientists  and  administrators  together 
play  a  more  effective  role  In  the  criticism  of 
old  policies  and  the  formvilatlon  of  new  ones. 
It  used  to  be  fashionable  in  scientific 
meetings  to  speak  In  glowing  terms  about 
the  Utopia  that  we  would  build  If  the  average 
citizen  would  only  listen  to  the  scientists. 
Now  that  the  rebellion  against  science  and 
technology  is  coming  not  from  the  man  in 
the  street  but  from  within  the  academic 
community  Itself,  any  such  note  of  optimism 
sounds  fatuovis.  But  in  a  time  of  troubles  It 
is  especially  necessary  to  keep  one's  head; 
romantic  despair  and  blind  resentment  are 
equally  dangerous  moods.  I  do  not  expect 
science  alone  to  save  us.  But  In  the  Inde- 
pendent research  institutes  and  the  univer- 
sities of  this  country  we  can  nurture  the 
rational  and  critical  methods  of  thought — 
the  habit  of  judging  issues  by  Intellectual  as 
well  as  moral  standards — that  offer  the  great- 
est hope  for  the  future. 


STATEMENT  CONCERNINa  WAR  IN 
VIETNAM 


HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 

or     AUCAN8AS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  27,  1969 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks  a  statement 
concerning  the  war  in  Vietnam,  for- 
warded to  me  by  Mr.  John  Park  Cravens, 
of  Russellville.  Ark.  Mr.  Cravens  shares 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

my  conviction  that  the  war  In  Vietnam 
should  be  brought  to  a  conclusion  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statimknt  bt  John  Pa>k  Ckavkns, 
Mat   21,    1969 

I  can  understand  why  America  fought 
Spain  in  1898,  and  World  Wars  One  and  Two, 
and  the  war  in  Korea.  But  I  do  not  under- 
stand why  we  have  let  Castro  and  Russia 
take  over  Cuba  right  under  our  land's  nose, 
and  why  our  nation  Is  now  at  war  with  North 
Vietnam  thousands  of  miles  away  and  backed 
by  China  and  Russia,  and  other  countries. 

I  do  not  understand  why  we  took  up  a  fight 
that  Prance  lost,  and  decided  was  hopeless 
and  not  worth  the  price.  I  do  not  under- 
stand why  We  have  for  years  maintained  a 
National  Chinese,  and  forces  of  our  own,  on 
Islands  not  far  from  the  Chinese  mainland. 
As  I  see  It,  our  country  Is  the  victim  of  what 
Genera)  rleOauUe  and  Prance  avoided.  The 
war  we  are  now  presently  In  In  Vietnam  Is 
hopeless  for  several  reasons  as  I  see  It. 

America  has  internal  disorders,  and  there 
Is  an  explosive  situation  here  at  home  that 
"has  gotta  give"  and  It  is  up  to  our  country 
to  change  our  Vietnam  war  policy  now  for 
OUT  land's  self  preservation.  Our  nation 
sbould  stop  now.  and  no  longer  try  to  poUce 
the  world. 

No  matter  what  enemy  we  fight,  China  and 
Russia  will  back  the  enemy  to  the  hilt  with 
money,  arms,  and  other  ways,  and  In  a  show- 
down with  manpower.  I  love  my  country, 
and  I  am  proud  of  Its  fighting  its  enemies 
heritage,  but  I  do  not  believe  In  Its  exhaust- 
ing its  nUlltary  and  financial  power  In  vain. 
Indeed  there  Is  such  a  thing  as  going  too  far 
with  foreign  financial  and  military  aid. 

I  am  a  service-connected  disabled  veteran 
of  World  War  One.  and  I  have  a  son  who  Is  a 
service-connected  disabled  veteran  of  the  war 
in  Korea,  and  I  have  another  son  who  has 
had  military  service.  My  forefathers  came  to 
America  from  Europe  In  the  16th  Cent\iry, 
and  several  fought  In  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. I  write  this  letter  as  a  patriot,  and  as  a 
foe  of  communism.  I  am  neither  a  Hawk  nor 
a  Dove,  but  a  true  average  American  who 
wants  what  Is  best  for  his  land  in  every- 
thing. 

God  bless  our  space  program  and  our  heroes 
on  their  way  to  the  moon  now.  and  bring  our 
sons  home  from  Vietnam. 


May  27,  1969 


THE  NATIONAL  OCEANIC  AND 
ATMOSPHERIC  AGENCY 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  SHIPLEY 

or  nxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  27,  1969 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  15 
the  American  Oceanic  Organization  had 
the  great  privilege  of  having  as  its  prin- 
cipal speaker  Dr.  William  A.  Nierenberg, 
director  of  the  Scripps  Institute  of 
Oceanography.  Because  of  the  pertinence 
and  importance  of  the  subject,  I  include 
Dr.  Nierenberg 's  speech  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks  of  the  Record  : 

Tmx  National  Oceanic  and  Atmosphkuc 
Agknct 

(By  Or.  William  A.  Nierenberg.  director, 
Scripps   Institute  of  Oceanography) 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladles,  and  gentlemen,  the 
subject  perhaps  is  of  the  moet  pressing  Im- 
ix>rtance,  and  that  Is  the  Marine  Commis- 
sion's proposal  to  the  President  (now  be- 
fore the  Congress) .  for  a  National  Oceano- 
graphlc  and  Atmospheric  Agency — which  I 


win  call  NOAA  from  here  on,  as  does  every- 
one else.  In  order  to  make  my  talk  as  useful 
as  I  can,  I  think  I  will  take  a  somewhat 
different  point  of  view  than  that  In  the  Re- 
port Itself,  which,  of  course,  is  a  very  volu- 
minous document.  In  addition,  there  Is  Im- 
portant supporting  data  In  the  equally  volu- 
minous panel  reports.  Rather  than  make  a 
parallel  argument  in  favor  of  NOAA,  I  will 
go  the  other  way  and  examine  the  situa- 
tion In  the  ocean  sciences  and  technology  as 
it  has  existed  in  recent  history.  To  try  to 
understand  what  has  prevented  Its  fullest 
development  In  our  current  governmental, 
industrial,  and  educational  environment 
and  only  after  we  look  at  some  of  the  perti- 
nent problems,  will  I  suggest  what  the  ap- 
propriate role  for  NOAA  would  be  In  solving 
these  problems.  Before  I  do  so,  however,  I 
have   to  furnish   you  some  background. 

My  own  personal  thinking  has  been  very 
heavily  conditioned  by  the  fact  that  I  was 
very  closely  associated  with  the  Manhattan 
Project  during  the  war,  and  from  1950  to 
the  present  time,  I  was  Involved  with  the 
development  of  atc«nlc  energy  (mostly.  1 
must  admit,  in  the  laboratory  and  primarily 
OS  a  group  leader  in  the  Radiation  Labora- 
tory of  the  University  of  California  at  Berke- 
ley). Now  during  moet  of  this  period.  I 
was  not  exactly  famous  for  being  an  admin- 
istrator. When  you  work  In  the  laboratory, 
no  matter  how  good  the  administration  is, 
you  see  It  by  distorted  vision. 

In  recent  years  however.  I  have  come  to 
appreciate  the  fact  that  the  AEC  has  been  a 
marvelous  Instrument  of  government  policy: 
it  has  been  very  well  organized  to  carry  out 
this  policy  and  has  done  a  splendid  Job  In 
all  respects.* And  so  to  some  degree  I  take  the 
AEC  as  a  model  of  what  It  Is  we  can  do  If 
we  want  to.  Comparisons  and  analogies  are 
never  perfect,  and  I  would  like  to  stress  the 
one  difference  that  does  modify  our  think- 
ing. When  the  AEC  came  Into  being,  more  or 
less  by  flat,  it  had  the  entire  field  to  luelf. 
Essentially  no  part  of  its  future  activities 
had  been  preempted  by  any  other  govern- 
ment organization.  Nowhere  was  there  a 
history  of  Involvement  In  a  real  sense  by 
any  other  part  of  the  government.  Despite 
the  sudden  public  Interest  In  the  field  of  the 
ocean  sciences  In  recent  years  (and  I  would 
like  to  rettim  to  this  point  shortly),  great 
achievements  In  ocean  technology  are  not 
new.  I  must  remind  you  that  the  Atlantic 
Cable  Is  now  over  a  hundred  years  old,  and 
it  will  be  a  long  time,  given  the  technological 
level  of  the  society  In  being,  before  we  can 
achieve  anything  as  great. 

The  Atlantic  Cable  was  a  gigantic  feat  In 
ocean  technology:  In  the  design  of  a  cable 
for  the  deep  abysses,  the  handling  and  the 
splicing  of  such  a  cable,  the  establishment  of 
working  shore  stations  through  the  surf,  and 
the  general  difficult  conditions  of  the  beach. 
It  was.  In  addition  to  all  of  this,  a  tremen- 
dous achievement  In  both  theoretical  and 
applied  electrical  engineering  (called  physics 
then)  and.  In  fact,  a  whole  branch  of  math- 
ematics of  the  greatest  Importance  was  In- 
vented In  conjunction  with  the  design  of 
the  Atlantic  Cable.  Some  of  the  greatest 
minds  of  the  era  worked  on  the  problem. 
This  Is  only  one  of  many  examples,  and  so 
we  find  the  government  historically.  In  many 
of  Its  departments,  deeply  Involved  In  many 
aspects  of  the  ocean  for  good  and  sound 
reasons.  Returning  to  our  analogy,  we  find 
that  the  development  of  the  subject  Is  pro- 
ceeding not  at  all  well,  at  least  for  those  of 
us  that  really  know  what  can  be  done 
and  what  we  think  needs  to  be  done. 

I  referred  earlier  to  the  general  public 
Interest — this  Is  something  I  cannot  very 
easily  explain — but  it  has  been  nothing 
short  of  amazement  for  me  to  watch  the  ex- 
ponential growth  of  public  interest  in  the 
ocean  sciences  over  the  last  decade.  And 
when  I  say  public,  I  mean  the  worldwide 
public:  I  also  mean  all  levels  of  society: 
high  school  and  college  students,  the  busl- 
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nessman,  the  man  In  the  street,  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  the  International  agencies, 
the  diplomatic  corps,  and  people  In  all  coun- 
tries. They  clearly  are  ready  and  willing  to 
pay  for  a  major  and  substantial  Increase  In 
our  Involvement  with  the  world's  oceans.  As 
a  result,  those  agencies  of  the  United  States 
Government  that  have  been  assigned  re- 
sponsibility for  specific  areas  in  ocean  sci- 
ences and  technology  have  Indeed  accelerated 
their  efforts,  have  come  to  the  Congress  for 
Increased  support,  and  have  very  often  ob- 
tained this  increased  support.  I  mention  such 
agencies  as  ONR  (in  fact,  the  United  States 
Navy  In  general ) .  the  National  Science  Poun- 
dation,  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
the  Department  of  Interior,  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission.  In  fact  almost  every  de- 
partment of  the  government.  Yet  what  Is 
lacking.  In  my  opinion,  is  adequate  govern- 
ment action  in  certain  areas  necessary  to 
maintain  the  full  thrust  in  the  field  that 
apparently  is  wanted  by  everyone.  These  are 
areas  that  are  normally  relegated  to  Inter- 
agency coordinating  councils,  when  no 
great  steps  forward  are  required,  but  which 
never  function  well  when  a  major  change  in 
policy  i.<>  desired.  The  first  such  area  Is  man- 
power. 

To  get  a  feeling  for  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem  it  is  worth  making  a  brief  review  of 
the  situation  inmisdlately  after  World  War 
II  with  respect  to  the  proposal  to  develop  an 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  a  nationwide 
effort  In  the  nuclear  sciences.  When  the  war 
was  over,  we  were  left  with  a  heritage  of  ideas 
as  to  the  future  of  the  peaceful  and  military 
uses  of  atomic  energy. 

We  also  had  a  fund  of  manpower  on  which 
Xo  draw.  By  example,  as  of  the  3l8t  of  Decem- 
ber 1945.  there  were  6.070  members  of  the 
American  Physical  Society — the  majority  of 
whom  were  active  practicing  physicists.  Solid 
state  research  had  not  yet  started  Its  steep 
climb;  the  transistor  was  yet  to  be  Invented. 
No  other  major  national  effort  was  com- 
peting for  the  services  of  these  physicists. 
With  this  pool  of  manpower  it  was  relatively 
easy  to  staff  not  only  the  administrative  as- 
pects of  the  program — the  planning  aspects — 
but  the  field  laboratories  as  well,  and  supply 
faculty  and  staff  ft>r  the  institutions  that 
would  supply  the  training  of  the  future 
practitioners  in  the  field.  Almost  from  the 
outset,  this  effort  was  guaranteed  a  good 
source  of  superbly  trained  manpower.  How- 
ever, the  point  that  is  essential  to  the  Idea  of 
a  technological  explosion  is  that  there 
must  be  a  small  group  of  workers  who.  In  a 
certain  occupational  sense,  represent  the  key 
to  that  field.  In  addition,  their  ranks  have  to 
be  augmented  by  large  numbers  of  specialists 
in  other  fields.  For  example,  the  whole  gamut 
of  engineering,  as  well  as  medicine,  biology, 
many  aspects  of  chemistry  other  than  the 
obvious  one  of  nuclear  chemistry,  the  Indus- 
trial sciences  such  as  banking,  management, 
and  so  on  are  needed.  But  there  has  to  be 
some  central  group  of  people  who  make  one 
technological  explosion  different  in  content, 
alms,  and  aspirations  from  another.  In  the 
case  of  atomic  energy,  it  was  largely  the 
physicist  and  nuclear  chemist. 

On  the  15th  of  Msu-ch  1955.  the  American 
Physical  Society  had  11,704  members,  but  an- 
other change  took  place.  Physics  was  now  well 
represented  as  a  major  curricular  effort  in 
essentially  every  university  In  this  country. 
Its  importance  as  a  basic  and  fundamental 
science  was  now  recognized  on  a  nationwide 
basis,  not  only  as  an  Intellectual  source  and 
a  support  curriculum  for  others  but  as  a 
basic  Input  to  the  rapid  development  of 
modern  technology.  This  is  about  the  time  of 
the  beginning  of  our  Space  Program.  It  Is 
true  that  In  the  Intervening  years  there  was 
a  tremendous  growth  in  the  general  area  of 
solid  state  physics,  and  its  ImpKsrtance  to  the 
modern  technological  explosion  was  becom- 
ing generally  well  recognized.  Even  eo,  there 
was  still  an  adequate  basis  of  manpower 
which,  when  coupled  with  that  supplied  from 
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the  aircraft  Industry,  was  sufficient  to  be  able 
to  plan  and  develop  a  burgeoning  space 
Industry. 

In  fact,  a  small  sub-set  of  the  physicists, 
known  as  cosmic  ray  physicists,  were  already 
reaching  with  their  experimental  equipment 
as  far  Into  space  as  they  could  at  the  time, 
and  they  were  a  very  natural  component  of 
the  group  now  loosely  called  "SiMice  Scien- 
tists." Speaking  as  I  am,  of  course,  from  the 
vlewpblnt  of  how  to  develop  a  major  thrust 
In  the  direction  of  ocean  exploitation,  there 
is  another  significant  point  which  should  be 
noticed.  It  Is  very  clear  in  the  case  of  the 
Space  Program  that  it  was  one  whose  central 
theme  was  very  clearly  and  easily  enunci- 
ated ...  It  was  one  whose  goal  could  be 
grasped  and  understood  by  people  in  all 
levels  of  our  society.  That  central  goal  was 
to  put  man  on  the  moon  by  the  year  1970. 

The  fact  that  the  goal  could  be  simply 
stated  In  a  few  words  does  not  make  the  tech- 
nological job  any  easier.  As  we  know.  It 
presented  a  formidable  array  of  technological 
problems  that  had  to  be  overcome.  However, 
we  do  not  underestimate  the  psychological 
advantage  to  a  nation  that  has  a  goal  stated 
in  very  simple  terms.  It  Is  far  easier  to 
marshal  resources  toward  such  a  goal  than 
one  which  Is  equally  accepted  but  has  to  be 
stated  m  terms  of  ten  or  more  goals,  as  is 
the  case  of  oceanography.  The  case  of  atomic 
energy  was  not  so  easily  put,  yet  again  the 
goals  could  be  more  simply  put  than  those 
for  oceanography.  The  two  programs  are  now 
largely  self-sustaining,  and  we  can  note  that 
the  American  Physical  Society  membership 
is  21,870  as  of  June  I,  1965,  which  indicates 
a  growth  far  less  than  that  of  the  two  pro- 
grams that  the  pool  of  trained  personnel 
helped  Initiate. 

The  contrast  with  applied  ocean  slcence  Is 
clear.  The  equivalent  pool  of  oceanic  scien- 
tists is  less  than  one  thousand — some  In- 
formed opinion  believes  it  to  be  far  less.  It  is 
from  this  reservoir  of  ocean  scientists  and 
engineers  that  we  have  to  look  toward  for 
supplying  the  cadre  of  trained  manpower 
needed  for  a  major  effort.  To  this  cadre  we 
will  adjoin  the  same  variety  of  engineers, 
medical  people,  executives,  and  others  of  the 
kind  that  were  needed  for  the  earlier  pro- 
grams. The  number  one  thousand  or  less, 
however.  Is  significantly  less  than  in  the  ear- 
lier history  to  raise  serious  questions  about 
the  feasibility  of  a  rapidly,  expanding,  well 
balanced  program,  unless  this  reserve  is  used 
with  wisdom,  and  steps  are  rapidly  taken  to 
correct  this  deficiency.  To  underscore  this 
difficulty,  we  must  raise  another  aspect  of  the 
problem,  and  that  Is  the  one  related  to  the 
diversity  of  the  goals  of  the  program.  In  terms 
of  the  manpower  requirements,  this  can  be 
roughly  translated  by  the  variety  of  dis- 
ciplines in  the  organization  of  the  parallel 
science  of  oceanography.  The  conventional 
divisions  include  physical  oceanography, 
chemical  oceanography,  marine  biology,  bio- 
logical oceanography,  marine  geology,  inshore 
oceanography,  theoretical  oceanography 
(which  is  largely  fluid  mechanics  on  the 
oceanic  scale).  These  have  become  largely 
distinct  disciplines  within  the  field,  and  they 
further  subdivide  the  available  manpower  to 
levels  that  are  clearly  marginal  In  any  of  the 
important  fields. 

When  we  examine  the  origin  of  this  defi- 
ciency in  detail,  we  find  real  Institutional 
blocks  against  any  large  output  of  ocean 
scientists,  and  we  marvel  rather  that  the  pool 
is  as  large  as  it  is.  We  take  great  pride  at 
Scripps  in  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the 
Important  posts  In  oceanography  are  held  by 
Scripps  graduates  or  Scripps  trained  people. 
We  feel  that  we  have  done  our  job  well  given 
the  circumstances  and  the  fact  that  we  are 
largely  a  research  institution. 

We  have  Increased  otir  enrollment  to  180 
graduate  students,  and  other  Institutions 
have  made  corresfxinding  gains,  but  we  are 
all  reaching  a  saturation  In  the  faculties 
allowed  us  for  managing  this  population.  The 
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reasons  are  largely  to  1>e  found  In  the  pres- 
ent institutional  structure.  The  University 
has  been  built  almost  exclusively  on  a  de- 
partmental basis,  and  the  Important  de- 
partments from  the  viewpoint  of  size  and 
support  are  the  basic  disciplinary  ones.  The 
pertinent  ones  are  physics,  chemistry,  bi- 
ology, mathematics,  geology,  and  engineering. 
This  is  fundamental  for  well  trained  ocean- 
ographers  for  it  Is  to  these  departments  that 
we  turn  for  our  qualified  B.S.'s  and  B.A.'s 
for  admission  to  our  graduate  schools  In 
oceanography.  However,  these  disciplines 
represent  a  vertical  structure  In  our  educa- 
tional system  for  the  components  maintain 
their  departmental  characteristics  from  high 
school  through  the  graduate  school  and  even 
beyond  Into  the  post-doctoral  area.  This  ver- 
tical structiu-e  within  a  discipline  develops 
a  synergism  between  its  different  levels 
which  leads  to  a  considerable  economy  in 
the  structure  and  Is  particularly  appealing  to 
a  public  that  fice.s  mounting  p.-etsures  from 
the  dizzying  rate  of  growth  of  the  college 
population.  As  a  result,  professional  research 
positions  are  supported  in  large  part  by  the 
undergraduate  teaching  load,  and  graduate 
student  support  is  largely  accommodated  by 
the  undergraduate  teaching  assistant  re- 
quirements. In  some  disciplines,  notably 
chemistry.  It  Is  estimated  that  on  a  nation- 
wide basis  two-thirds  of  the  graduate  stu- 
dent's support  derives  from  his  employment 
as  a  teaching  assistant. 

By  contrast,  the  interdisciplinary  subjects, 
such  as  oceanography  and  meteorology  in 
the  sciences  and  archeology  in  the  humani- 
ties (which  we  must  note  are  largely  in 
graduate  studies),  are  not  able  to  benefit 
materially  from  the  undergraduate  explo- 
sion. They  are  severely  limited  in  student  sup- 
port, research  appointments,  and  space.  In 
principle,  the  undergraduate  chemist  could 
become  a  teaching  assistant  In  the  chemlstrv 
department  while  working  for  his  Ph.  D.  In 
oceanography. 

In  practice,  the  chemistry  department  re- 
serves these  appointments  for  Its  own  grad- 
uate students  thus  cutting  off  the  inter- 
disciplinary graduate  department  from  an 
important  source  of  student  support.  This 
Is  an  Important  change  from  the  pre-World 
War  II  sltatlon  where  the  undergraduate 
department  was  large  and  fed  the  various 
professional  schools  with  very  little  demand 
by  its  own  graduate  division  which  was  rela- 
tively small.  I  can  only  easily  cite  the  recent 
experience  at  Scripps  which  I  believe  is 
typical.  This  year  we  admitted  only  ten  per 
cent  of  the  qualified  applicants  to  our  grad- 
uate school.  It  is  true  that  the  average 
upper  division  grade  point  average  of  those 
admitted  climbed  to  a  spectacular  3.62.  I 
feel  that  the  process  has  become  too  selec- 
tive and  that  we  are  excluding  potential 
candidates  of  considerable  talent  and  prom- 
ise as  well  by  not  doing  what  we  can  to 
satisfy  legitimate  aspirations  In  a  field  that 
needs  this  talent. 

I  have  dwelt  on  the  manpower  problem 
perhaps  too  much,  but  I  did  Intend  to  go 
Into  one  of  the  problems  In  more  detail, 
since  there  Is  a  certain  commonality  to  all 
of  them.  The  second  obstacle  In  the  way  of 
developing  the  full  program  that  Is  not  being 
overcome  today  Is  a  lack  of  specialized  engi- 
neering groups  attached  to  the  major  insti- 
tutions, whose  assignment  Is  the  develop- 
ment of  the  advanced  technology  that  is 
peculiar  to  the  field  Itself.  By  way  of  example, 
the  AEC  has  well  established  engineering 
and  planning  groups  that  work  years  ahead 
on  such  problems  as  high-speed  counting, 
computer  technology  special  to  bubble  cham- 
bers, accelerator  operations  and,  In  fact,,  en- 
gineering groups  that  are  designing  acceler- 
ators for  the  future.  In  oceanography  we 
need  similar  specialized  groups  independ- 
ently supported  but  closely  associated  with 
the  oceanographlc  community  who  wwk  on 
such  problems  as  advanced  Instrumentation, 
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t«chnology,  and  similar  problems. 

Such  groups  simply  do  not  exist  right  now, 
tMcause  the  method  by  which  support  Is  de- 
rived for  ctirrent  ocean  exploration  and  re- 
s«arcb  la  moatly  on  a  project  basis.  By  and 
large,  we  have  no  continuity  guaranteed  In 
our  funding,  and  we  operate  primarily  on  a 
project-by-project  bctsls.  This  method  goea 
right  up  the  line  to  Congress,  and.  very  un- 
derstandably, the  Washington  administrator 
la  more  anxloxu  to  exert  himself  for  project 
funding  for  which  payoff  Is  more  Immediate 
In  tenna  of  reputation  than  In  funding  for 
long-range  groups  whoee  work  Is.  by  defini- 
tion, never  associated  with  specific  research 
accomplishments — since  by  the  time  the  re- 
search is  In  progress — he  is  working  five  years 
ahead  again,  and  direct  credit  cannot  be 
assigned  to  the  agency  which  did  the  basic 
engineering  support.  As  a  result.  I  feel,  the 
average  technology  in  the  ocean  sciences  la 
tMckward  compared  to  what  Is  iised  In  other 
fields  such  as  space  and  nuclear  sciences. 

This  situation  Is  almost  exactly  the  same 
with  another  agonizing  problem,  that  of  ac- 
tual laboratory  and  office  space.  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  problem  earlier  in  connection  with 
normal-educaUonal  support,  and  while  there 
was  ttM>  problem   of  relatively  low  priority 
for  global  science,  the  hindrance  for  support 
for  basic  research  again  is  one  of  the  project 
support  mode  and  the  lack  of  a  continuing 
capital   Investment.   In   fact.  I  could   adjoin 
the  building  problem  to  the  additional  prob- 
lem of  capital  investment:  that  Is  to  say.  the 
national  capital  Investment  In  ocean  science 
and  technology.  This  is  an  extremely  serious 
problem.  I  feel  that  our  capital  Investment 
m  terms  of  standard  scientific   Instruments 
such  as  maas  spectrometers,  oscilloscopes,  gas 
chromatographs,  winches,  cranes,  to  mention 
a  diverse  few,  is  in  very  poor  shape.  The  rea- 
son Is,  of  course,  that  the  average  proposal 
for  a  contract  Is  usually  not  large  enough 
to  support  the  purchase  of  a  major  piece  of 
equipment,  which  often  can  t>eat  be  amor- 
tized over  a  variety  of  rather  different  proj- 
ects. I  have  established  a  figure  to  my  own 
satisfaction   that  a  capital  acquisition  rate 
of   between    10   and   20%    of   the   operating 
budget  Is  required.  The  cumulative  effect  of 
this  continual  capital  Investment  represents 
Just  as  much  a  measure  of  progress  In  the 
science  and  technology  as  capital  investment 
does  In  any  normal  Industry.  In  periods  of 
budget  cuts,  which  unfortunately  occur  with 
predictable  frequency,  the  first  item  to  go  Is 
the  capital  Investment  If  it  Is  not  specifically 
earmarked  as  such  and  set  aside.  And  if  the 
prolonged  period  of  lack  of  attention  to  this 
Investment  occurs,   the   technology   remains 
relatively  backward. 

I  have  set  aside  as  a  special  topic  that 
capital  Investment  which  represents  the 
oceanographlc  vessel  I  think  I  can  speak  with 
some  authority  on  the  subject,  since  Scrtpps 
operates  the  largest  oceanographlc  research 
field  in  the  country  and  almost  anywhere  on 
the  globe  at  any  time.  While  the  United  States 
Navy,  through  the  ONR  and  the  NSF,  has 
done  relatively  well  under  the  circumstances 
in  supplying  us  with  vessels,  the  program  has 
again  been  far  from  adequate  because  of  the 
lack  of  a  central  funding  agency  which 
makes  It  Its  business  to  see  that  the  nations' 
oceanographlc  fleet  is  adequate,  modem,  and 
supported  on  a  long-term  and  sufSclently 
funded  basis.  It  has  been  an  extraordinary 
struggle  to  even  come  to  where  we  are — most 
of  the  research  that  has  been  done  In  the 
United  States  until  recently  has  been  done 
with  hand  me  down,  made  over  vessels  left 
over  from  World  War  n.  We  have  been 
adding  to  our  fleet  the  first  of  a  series  of 
rssearch  vessels  designed  from  the  keel  up 
specifically  for  oceanographlc  research.  The 
program,  however,  has  slowed  considerably, 
and  the  prospects  at  the  moment  look  rather 
grim. 

It  Is  not  obvious  from  what  I  have  said 
so  far  that  the  monies  Involved  In  the  four 
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or  five  problems  I  have  touched  on  are  not 
very  large  compared  to  the  overall  expendi- 
tures in  the  program — but  It  is  true.  At  the 
Scrlpps  Institution,  for  example,  we  antici- 
pate this  year  that  our  fleet  cost  would  be  ap- 
proximately 16%  of  the  total  lat>oratory  ex- 
penditures, perhaps  a  bit  on  the  low  aide. 
Of  course,  without  a  fleet,  we  would  hardly 
be  oceanographers.  or  perhaps  I  should  put 
it  another  way,  someone  who  claims  to  be  an 
ooeanographer  who  does  not  go  to  sea  Is  sim- 
ply not  one.  In  a  certain  sense  the  total 
budget  Is  not  an  adequate  measure  of  the 
health  or  the  growth  of  the  field.  The  dis- 
tribution of  these  monies,  their  allocation, 
and  their  priorities  are  of  considerably  greater 
significance.  The  specific  Items  I  chose  to  put 
forward  today  represent  just  those  Items  that 
afways  suffer  the  most  when  there  Is  not  a 
strong  central  planning  agency  with  real 
Infiuence  over  the  funding  with  the  clear 
responsibility  for  the  overall  state  of  the  sci- 
ence.' 

As  you  have  certainly  come  to  realize,  I 
have  preferred  to  approach  the  problem  by 
not  endorsing  NOAA  In  any  blanket  way,  but 
rather  to  point  out  just  those  areas  which 
I  believe  are  areas  of  Importance,  at  this 
moment  almost  of  neglect,  where  the  con- 
cept of  a  single  agency  does  offer  a  solution. 
I  dare  say  that  In  reviewing  these  problems 
land  If  you  accept  these  as  real  problems) 
other  possible  organizational  solutions  could 
be  found  rather  than  a  single  agency.  I  must 
say  that  I  have  thought  about  the  problem 
a  good  deal,  and  for  a  nuniber  of  years,  and 
I  have  not  been  able  to  think  of  any  other 
really  adequate  solution.  For  example,  one 
could  conceive  of  a  centralized  agency  some- 
what smaller  In  scope  than  that  proposed  by 
the  commission,  but  then  Its  responsibility 
would  be  considerably  diminished,  and  Its 
voice  would  necessarily  carry  less  weight 
when  pleading  for  Its  proper  budgetary 
treatment.  Also,  one  could  consider  creating 
a  separate  division  within  the  NSF,  for  ex- 
ample, which  could  carry  this  responsibility, 
but  again  this  division  would  t>e,  at  least  in 
modern  terms,  much  larger  In  operation  than 
the  rest  of  the  Foundation  and  could,  there- 
fore, present  certain  serious  problems  with 
respect  to  the  Foundation's  primary  role 
which  is  the  support  of  basic  science  on  all 
fronts.  We  could  go  on  inventing  this  way 
more  or  less  Indefinitely,  but  I  for  one  have 
found  It  very  hard  to  escape  the  conclusion 
that  some  agency,  similar  to  that  proposed  by 
the  Commission,  would  be  required  If  we  are 
to  make  a  really  determined  and  concerned 
effort  in  developing  the  field  of  oceanography 
and  applied  ocean  science. 


May  27,  1969 


PAY  INCREASE  BILL  FOR  VICE 
PRESIDENT  AND  OTHER  TOP  GOV- 
ERNMENT OFFICIALS 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or    VBCUflA 

IN  THE  SENATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  May  27.  1969 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Example  at  the  Top." 
published  in  the  Los  Angeles,  Calif,, 
Herald-Examiner  of  May  7,  1969, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRO,  as  follows: 

ExAMPU  AT  rax  Top 

Something  Incredible  has  happened.  The 
U.S.  Senat«  has  shelved  the  big  pay  increase 
bill  for  the  Vice  President  and  other  top 
government  officials. 

The  House  passed  the  measure  In  January 


and  it  was  expected  to  have  bad  easy  sail- 
ing In  the  Senate.  But  something  happened 
in  the  meantime.  A  huge  and  growing  vol- 
ume of  mall  from  the  constituents  back 
home  protested  the  big  hikes  in  salaries  at 
a  time  when,  as  Sen.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.,  of 
Virginia  warned,  "We  at*  In  a  period  of 
high  Inflation.  If  we're  going  to  get  Infiatlon 
under  control  there  must  be  an  example  at 
the  topt  What  kind  of  example  are  we  set- 
ting here?" 

There  was  no  organized  letterwrltlng  cam- 
paign. The  deluge  of  protests  simply  ex- 
pressed the  Indignation  felt  by  a  great  many 
tax-burdened  citizens. 

The  Senate's  action  should  encourage  all 
of  lis  to  realize  public  officials  are  sensitive 
to  our  opinions  If  we  make  them   known. 

Under  consideration  In  the  Senate  In  Sac- 
ramento Is  a  bill  to  boost  legislators'  sal- 
aries 20  per  cent.  The  same  advice  Sen.  Byrd 
gave  for  Washington  also  applies  in  Sacra- 
mento. If  Inflation  is  going  to  be  controlled 
and  spending  curtailed,  there  must  be  an 
example  at  the  top. 


DILLARD'S  DR.  DENT 


HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  27.  1969 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Albert 
W.  Dent,  who  has  been  president  of  Dil- 
lard  University  for  27  years,  is  retiring 
next  month. 

Dr.  Dent  has  contributed  much  to  com- 
munity life,  race  relations,  and  educa- 
tion during  his  tenure  at  the  university. 

Dillard,  which  is  located  in  my  con- 
gressional district,  is  one  of  the  coimtry's 
finest  educational  institutions,  and  it  is 
regarded  so  mainly  because  of  the  efforts  « 
and  ingenuity  of  Dr.  Dent. 

Our  community  is  proud  of  Dillard, 
and  it  is  proud  and  thankful  that  v.'e 
have  had  a  person  who  bears  the  cre- 
dentials of  Dr.  Dent.  I  personaUy  regret 
that  he  will  no  longer  be  an  ofiBcial  mem- 
ber of  the  educational  community,  but 
I  know  that  Dr.  Dent  will  continue  to  be 
active  in  educational  community  affairs. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  May  24  Issue  of  the  New  Orleans 
States,  which  demonstrates  the  high  re- 
gard the  community  has  for  Dr.  Dent. 

The  editoritd  follows: 

DiLLAao's  Da.  Albebt  W.  Dxnt 

The  development  of  Dillard  University  Is 
a  measure  of  its  president.  Dr.  Albert  W. 
Dent,  who  retires  next  month  after  27  years 
In  office. 

Its  student  body  has  more  than  trebled 
and  Its  facilities  greatly  expanded  during 
his  tenure.  It  has  benefitted  from  bis  inno- 
vative policies. 

One  outgrowth  is.  as  a  speaker  said  at  this 
week's  testimonial  to  Dr.  Dent.  Dillard  Is  not 
a  local  institution,  it  Is  a  national  Institu- 
tion. 

Yet  development  of  Dillard  does  not  fully 
measure  its  retiring  president. 

Before  be  came  to  the  campus  on  Oentllly 
blvd.  he  was.  as  superintendent  of  FUlnt- 
Ooodrldge  Hofepltal.  an  Innovator  who  devel- 
oped a  forerimner  of  today's  widely  accepted 
group  boepltalization  Insurance. 

He  has  represented  the  nation  at  many 
international  health  meetings  and  has  held 
presidency  of  national  health  organizations. 
Four  presidents  of  the  United  States  have 
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used  his  services  as  consultant  on  education 
and  health. 

In  community  life.  Dr.  Dent  has  variously 
held  office  with  the  United  F\md,  and  worked 
as  a  member  of  the  City  Planning  CommlB- 
slon.  By  gubernatorial  appointment,  he  Is  a 
member  of  the  Louisiana  Commission  on 
Human  Relations,  Rights  and  Responsibili- 
ties. 

By  no  means  do  all  these  activities  encom- 
pass the  whole  of  Dr.  Dent's  endeavors  on 
behalf  of  man  and  his  community.  But  they 
do  give  an  idea  of  the  stature  of  the  man 
who  shortly  tumfe  the  reins  of  Dillard  over 
to  another. 


REMARKS  OF  GOV.  WILLIAM  G. 
MILLIKEN 


HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

or    BnCHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  27,  1969 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Gov.  Wil- 
liam G.  Milliken  of  Michigan,  on  May  26, 
1969.  spoke  in  St.  Clair,  Mich.,  about  the 
opportunities  facing  the  Republican 
Party.  He  outlined  his  suggestions  for 
broadening  the  base  of  the  party  and  for 
making  it  more  responsive  to  the  needs 
and  wishes  of  the  American  people.  Gov- 
ernor Milliken's  remarks  relative  to  our 
yoimg  people  are  very  perceptive  indeed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  new  Governor  of 
Michigan  has  already  achieved  a  re- 
markable record  of  accomplishment  in 
the  relatively  brief  period  of  4  months. 
His  remarks  are  worthy  of  consideration 
by  all  persons  interested  in  our  two- 
party  system.  I  insert  them  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Remarks  bt  Gov.  William  O.  Milliken. 
Mat  26.  1969 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen:  It's  good  to  be 
here  among  so  many  friends,  to  see  so  many 
people  who  I  know  can  be  counted  upon  to 
give  not  only  their  votes  to  the  Republican 
Party  on  Election  Day,  but  also  their  time 
and  their  energy  on  many  other  days  as  well. 

I  think  loyalty  is  one  of  the  cardinal  vir- 
tues. It  makes  me  very  happy  to  see  so  many 
people  here  who  have  been  loyal  to  the  Re- 
publican Party  for  many  years.  I'm  glad  that 
we  can  count  on  you.  I  only  hope  that  you 
will  give  us  not  only  your  allegiance  and 
your  time,  but  also  your  Ideas  on  how.  we 
might  strengthen  our  party  and  in  turn, 
strengthen  our  cotintry. 

One  thing  we  must  do,  of  course,  is  to 
make  sure  that  we  don't  lose  the  people  we 
already  have.  But  that  Is  not  enough.  What 
I  am  going  to  talk  to  you  about  tonight  Is 
the  need  to  broaden  the  base  of  our  party,  to 
attract  to  the  Republican  Party  the  kind  of 
supporters  who  have  tended  to  side  with  our 
political  opposition. 

I  think  the  f  uttire  of  the  Republican  Party 
here  In  St.  Clair  Cotinty.  In  Michigan,  and 
in  the  entire  nation,  is  very  bright — provided 
we  take  advantage  of  the  enormous  oppor- 
tunities that  lie  before  us. 

We  have  some  things  going  for  us.  after 
all.  For  the  first  time  In  eight  years,  we  have 
a  Republican  administration  In  Washington. 
And  that  administration  has  made  a  begin- 
ning of  which  we  can  all  be  proud.  The 
President's  speech  outlining  the  new  pro- 
posals to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam  was  a  land- 
mark of  statesmanship.  All  through  the  ad- 
ministration, we  are  seeing  the  kind  of  prac- 
tical approach  to  problems — cautious, 
patient,  but  iimovatlve — which  we  have 
come  to  expect  from  Republican  officials. 
And  In  Lansing,  while  we  have  big  problems 
ahead  of  us,  we  are  continuing  in  power — 
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continuing  the  fine  work  which  George 
Romney  began  and  which  completely  reversed 
the  fortunes  of  this  state. 

I  think  a  great  many  voters  are  aware  of 
this  progress,  and  I  think  many  voters  who 
were  independents  or  who  were  even  of  the 
opposite  political  faith  have  adopted  a  new 
openmlndedness  and  a  feeling  of  curiosity 
about  the  Republican  Party. 

1970  Is  a  year  In  which  Republicans  have 
a  golden  opportunity  to  recoup  losses  where 
losses  occurred,  to  make  new  Inroads  into 
Democratic  strongholds,  and  to  consolidate 
the  gains  which  we  made  in  1968. 

We  could  get  Into  an  endless  debate  about 
the  best  way  to  make  those  advances — the 
finer  ix>lnts  of  organization,  financing,  com- 
munication. Issues,  and  so  forth.  But  I  think 
the  key  to  Republican  victories  In  thejuture 
Is  very  simple — make  a  strong  thrust  Into 
territory  that  we  have  long  neglected. 

And  the  territory  we  have  neglected  the 
most,  it  seems  to  me.  Is  the  territory  occupied 
by  young  people.  I  won't  bore  you  with  the 
census  report  because  I  know  you're  already 
aware  how  the  median  age  of  our  populace  Is 
rapidly  shifting  to  the  point  where  within 
a  very  few  years,  people  under  25  will  out- 
niunber  those  over  25. 

Why  Is  It  that  so  many  young  people  today 
are  tvu^ng  elsewhere  in  search  of  an  Ideal- 
istic framework  for  life,  rejecting  the  dis- 
tinctly American  Ideals  of  individual  freedom 
which  we  so  readily  accepted  and  so  faith- 
fully retained? 

I  can't  really  answer  that  question.  Per- 
haps you  In  Ann  Arbor,  with  so  many  young 
people  around  you,  have  some  answers.  In 
any  event,  I  think  we  ought  to  look  beyond 
the  surface  of  things — beyond  the  long  hair 
and  the  rebellious  behavior — in  an  attempt 
to  find  what  youth  wants,  and  what  we  might 
do  about  It. 

I  give  a  lot  of  speeches,  and  I  also  listen 
to  a  few.  Every  now  and  then  I  find  time  to 
read  one  that  someone  else  has  given,  and 
sometimes  I'm  very  Impressed.  One  of  the 
most  Important  sp>eeches  of  recent  months 
was  made  by  Dr.  George  S.  Wald,  a  Harvard 
University  biologist  who  won  the  Nobel  IMze. 
In  this  speech.  Dr.  Wald  talks  about  the  Viet- 
nam War,  the  ABM.  and  some  of  the  political 
Issues  of  the  day.  I  don't  agree  with  every- 
thing he  says  by  any  means,  but  I  do  believe 
he  reminded  us  of  something  very  Important 
about  today's  youth.  He  reminded  us  that 
they  are  growing  up  with  scone  desperately 
serious  problems  that  never  confronted  their 
elders  when  they  were  growing  up — ^the 
threat  of  nuclear  war  and  a  population  ex- 
plosion that  could  bring  about  world  famine. 
And  he  said : 

"I  think  I  know  what  Is  bothering  the 
students.  I  think  that  what  we  are  up  against 
Is  a  generation  that  is  by  no  means  sure  that 
It  has  a  future." 

And  then  be  went  on  to  say: 

"Unless  we  can  be  surer  than  we  now  ar« 
that  this  generation  has  a  future,  nothing 
else  matters.  It's  not  good  enough  to  give 
It  tender,  loving  care,  to  supply  It  with  break- 
fast foods,  to  buy  It  expensive  educations. 
Those  things  don't  mean  anything  unless 
this  generation  has  a  future.  And  we're  not 
sure  that  It  does." 

I  think  everyone  In  this  room  realizes  that 
the  question  whether  young  people  have  a 
future  is.  In  the  end,  a  political  question. 
We  all  complain  about  the  size  and  power 
of  government,  but  the  size  and  power  of 
government  Is  determined  by  political  means. 
The  questions  of  war  and  hunger  are  de- 
termined by  political  means,  and  that  is  why 
it's  so  Important  for  us  to  strengthen  our 
political  Institutions,  to  open  the  doors  of 
ow  party  wide  enough  to  allow  entry  by 
people  of  all  ages,  by  people  of  all  economic 
station,  by  people  of  aU  racet. 

I  can't  think  of  another  time  in  recent  his- 
tory when  the  opportunities  were  larger  for 
Republicans  than  they  are  today.  Look  at  the 
two  groups  which  have,  in  the  past,  tended  to 
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favor  the  opposition — the  young  and  the 
Negroes.  Many  of  today's  yoxing  people,  espe- 
claUy  college  students,  are  impatient  with 
slow  change — they  are  radicals.  But  If  we 
look  beyond  the  speed  with  which  they  want 
to  move,  which  is  admittedly  sometimes  hard 
to  do,  I  think  we  find  that  they  believe  some 
of  the  same  things  that  Republicans  have 
always  believed. 

We  believe,  as  they  tlo.  that  power  ought 
to  stay  as  close  to  home  as  possible.  In  the 
community  and  In  the  cities  and  In  the 
states,  and  not — where  It  can  be  avoided — In 
the  hands  of  the  Federal  Government.    _ 

We  believe,  as  they  do,  that  men  must  help 
those  who  are  less  fortunate  than  they  are. 

We  believe,  as  they  do,  that  every  Individ- 
ual has  talents  and  skills  and  must  be  al- 
lowed the  greatest  possible  expression,  and 
that  society  ought  to  be  so  established  as  to 
permit  this  expression. 

We  do  not  believe,  as  they  do  not  either, 
that  government  must  drive  men  to  do  good 
works — and  there  is  abundant  evidence  to 
support  oiu"  view. 

RJepubllcan  principles  center  around  the 
belief  that  an  Individual  should  be  free  to 
achieve  his  full  potential,  and  we  do  not 
regard  this  idea  as  radical.  The  foundation 
of  our  Republican  belief  Is  the  Inviolate  free- 
dom of  the  individual  to  pursue  his  destiny 
as  long  as  that  pursuit  Is  consonant  with 
the  common  good. 

I  think  many  young  people  would  be  sur- 
prisingly receptive  to  the  Republican  Party 
If  we  gave  them  the  welcoming  smile  that 
they  need  for  encouragement.  Many  of  these 
young  people  question  what  their  parents 
told  them,  and  the  truth  is  that  many  of 
their  parents  brought  them  on  the  pablum 
of  ovu-  political  opposition. 

In  any  event,  the  youbg  have  a  healthy 
skepticism  for  a  government,  a  federal  gov- 
ernment, which  has  been  allowed  to  grow  too 
powerful.  And  so  do  we.  That  Is  only  one  of 
the  ideological  Islands  where  we  might  meet 
to  talk  to  the  young. 

No.  I  do  not  think  the  young,  or  Negroes, 
or  other  minority  groups  reject  the  Repub- 
lican Party  on  ideological  grounds  at  all.  I 
think  they  have  stayed  away  largely  becaxise 
they  have  not  been  very  Impressed  with  the 
warmth  of  the  welcome  they  received  from 
us. 

I  believe  we  must  all  work  much  harder  to 
make  that  welcome  really  felt  by  those  who 
knock  at  our  doors. 

Together,  we  have  a  great  opi>ortunlty  to 
move  Michigan  forward,  but  if  our  leadership 
should  falter,  that  opportunity  will  be  lost 
for  us.  1970  win  be  a'  tough  election  year, 
and  we  don't  have  a  moment  to  lose  In 
preparing  for  It. 

We  need  to  begin  now  to  find  men  and 
women  of  ability,  integrity,  appeal,  and  dedi- 
cation to  be  our  candidates. 

We  need  to  organize  volunteers — to  har- 
ness the  energies  of  groups  and  invlduals, 
and  especially  of  youth. 

Our  job — as  a  party  of  principle — is  not 
Just  to  listen  to  the  people  and  reflect  their 
wishes  so  that  we  can  win  power.  Our  job 
Is  to  initiate  two-way  communication  with 
the  pteople,  at  every  level,  and  by  every 
means  we  can;  to  mold  public  opinion  as 
well  as  to  reflect  it;  to  involve  people  directly 
In  the  shaping  of  a  better  state,  a  better  na- 
tion, and  a  better  quality  of  life.  Our  party 
must  serve  as  the  vision  of  the  public — ^not 
merely  Its  reflection. 

Today,  when  more  and  more  people  have 
a  growing  sense  of  alienation,  not  only  from 
each  other  but  also  from  the  decisions  and 
the  decision-makers  that  ultimately  affect 
their  lives.  It  Is  absolutely  vital  that  there 
be  at  least  one  political  party — the  Repub- 
lican Party — working  at  the  grass  roots — ^not 
just  pleading  for  vofw.  but  fighting  for  the 
people's  efforts  to  put  meaning  back  Into 
their  lives,  involving  the  people  directly  In 
new  approaches  to  the  solution  of  human 
problems. 
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Am  RepubllcAna,  we  mu«l  involve  ounelves 
at  every  level  with  the  Incredibly  dlfflcxUt 
and  complex  socUl,  economic,  and  political 
machinery  that  must  be  kept  moving  for 
the  common  good. 

Our  task  as  a  broadly-baaed  party  mtut  be 
to  take  the  broad  view  of  our  society,  its 
problems,  and  Its  opportunities,  and  to  build 
toward  a  better  future. 

We  must  prove  there  Is  a  better  way. 

In  this  concept  lies  our  real  hope  for  the 
future  of  this  state  and  for  the  future  of 
this  party.  The  future  of  our  party  depends 
upon  Its  ability  to  attract  new  people  .  .  . 
independents,  young  people,  minority  groups, 
older  citizens — all  segments  of  our  society. 

All  of  us,  whatever  our  age  or  outlook, 
will  bear  the  consequences  of  the  decisions 
which  He  ahead. 

And  I  need  your  help,  and  I  know  that  I 
can  count  on  It.  I  want  to  thank  everybody 
here  tonight  for  the  time  and  energy  you 
have  devoted  to  your  party,  and  In  turn, 
ycur  country. 


STATiafENT  BY  GEORGE  A  ROEDER 
OF  THE  CHASE  MANHATTAN  BANK 
ON .  -ONE-BANK  HOLDINQ  COM- 
PANY LEGISLATION 


HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

or    KANSAS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  27,  1969 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  its  de> 
liberations  on  the  one-bank  holding  com- 
pany legislation,  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  received  a  wide 
range  of  testimony  on  all  the  various 
aspects  of  the  bills  before  us.  For  the 
benefit  of  Members  who  are  seeking  addi- 
tional information  on  the  Issue,  I  wish 
to  call  attention  to  the  statement  pre- 
sented to  the  commitee  by  Mr.  George  A. 
Roeder,  Jr  .  vice  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank.  His  state- 
ment follows: 

STATnUMT    BT    OlOacC    A.    RoKOXk,    J*..    MaT 

7.   1969 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: My  name  Is  George  A.  Roeder,  Jr.,  and 
I  am  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank  of  New  York. 

Our  bank  appreciates  this  opportunity  to 
set  out  Its  views  on  the  one-bank  holding 
company.  We  feel  that  Congressional  action 
on  this  Issue  will  markedly  affect  the  ability 
of  the  nation's  financial  mechanism  to  ful- 
fUl  the  complex  demands  that  wUl  be  placed 
on  It  in  the  years  ahead. 

I  commend  the  Chairman  and  members  of 
this  Committee  for  taking  the  InlUaUve  In 
seeking  a  responsible  solution  to  a  problem 
which,  by  its  very  nature,  has  many  difficult 
aspects.  In  studying  the  Chairman's  bill,  as 
well  as  the  other  legislative  measures  de- 
signed to  amend  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
act  of  1956,  I  was  particularly  Impressed  with 
the  thoughtful  approach  that  was  taken  in 
each  case. 

Rather  than  commenting  on  these  bills  In 
detail,  however,  I  would  like  to  direct  my 
remarks  to  five  broader  questions  which,  on 
the  basis  of  your  earlier  sessions,  seem  to  be 
of  primary  concern  to  the  Committee. 

The  first  is:  Why  do  commercial  banks 
want  one-bank  holding  companies? 

Let  me  respond  by  telling  you  why  Chase 
Manhattan  decided  to  form  one.  Incidentally, 
our  holding  company  Is  not  yet  ftinctioning 
but  we  do  have  the  approval  of  our  stock- 
holders and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 
Pinal  reorganization  merely  awaits  certain 
tax  rulings  expected  In  the  next  few  weeks. 

We  decided  alter  a  good  deal  of  reflection 
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that  a  one-bank  holding  company  would  of- 
fer several  advantages.  It  would  enable  us  to 
explore  new  areas  of  profitable  growth,  pro- 
vide greater  safety  for  our  depositors,  and 
serve  the  pubUc  Interest  effectively  by  help- 
ing to  meet  the  changing  financial  needs  of 
the  national  economy. 

In  recent  years,  commercial  banks  such 
as  ours  have  been  facing  increasing  pressures, 
both  internal  and  exter^l. 

Internally,  the  composition  of  our  re- 
sources has  shifted  strongly  from  demand  de- 
posits to  a  growing  dependence  on  costly 
time  money.  To  date,  the  impact  of  this 
trend,  plus  the  steady  rise  In  other  costs  of 
doing  business,  has  been  offset  by  higher  In- 
terest rates  which  have  helped  banks  main- 
tain their  earnings.  But  bankers  realize  that 
this  situation  will  not  go  on  indefinitely  and 
that  the  cost-price  squeeze  will  continue  to 
be  a  problem. 

In  addition,  credit  demands  on  banks  are 
Increasingly  of  a  longer  term  nature,  while 
much  of  the  deposit  growth  is  short-term  in 
character.  Even  the  time  honored  commercial 
loan  is  more  frequently  on  a  term  basis. 
Short-term  financing  of  business,  the  tradi- 
tional function  of  the  banker,  has  become 
relatively  less  Important. 

Externally,  the  commercial  banks  have 
seen  more  and  more  of  their  familiar  ter- 
rain Invaded  by  other  types  of  financial  in- 
stitutions not  subject  to  the  same  restric- 
tions as  banks. 

For  example,  many  product-oriented  com- 
panies have  formed  or  acquired  captive  sub- 
sidiaries to  finance  a  growing  volume  of 
credit  sales.  Commercial  paper  brokers,  for- 
eign banks,  leasing  organizations  and  factors 
have  also  intensified  their  efforts  to  serve  US 
business.  Equally  important,  sales  finance  or- 
ganlzatlons  and  small  consumer  loan  com- 
panies have  financed  aggressive  expansion 
programs  through  the  direct  placement  of 
commercial  paper  in  competition  for  re- 
sources with  the  banks.  As  a  result,  domestic 
banks  have  found  themselves  in  a  new  com- 
petitive environment,  both  in  gathering  re- 
sources and  In  lending  money.  And  while 
most  enterprising  banks  welcome  competi- 
tion, in  the  present  environment  they  are 
often  at  a  competitive  disadvantage  because 
of  statutory  or  regulatory  restrictions. 

Faced  with  the  internal  and  external  pres- 
siirea  I  have  described,  the  banks  have  sought 
an  organizational  structure  that  would  offer 
greater  fiexlblUty  for  financing  and  greater 
geographical  mobUlty  to  broaden  their  serv- 
ice base  and  strengthen  their  competitive 
capabUitles. 

In  this  respect,  the  one-bank  holding 
company  provides  a  useful  vehicle. 

Through  a  holding  company,  a  bank  can 
do  some  things  more  efficiently  aiul  more 
appropriately  than  it  can  by  Itself.  Such  ac- 
tivities as  equipment  leasing  and  factoring 
might  well  have  a  greater  potential,  as  sub- 
sidiaries of  a  holding  company,  because  of 
the  ability  to  operate  directly  over  a  wider 
geographical  area. 

Through  a  holding  company,  a  bank  can 
position  Itself  more  favorably  to  move  into 
profitable  new  areas  of  growth  as  they  de- 
velop. Financing  of  supersonic  transport 
planes,  commercial  satellites,  and  the  suc- 
cessive "generations"  of  electronic  compu- 
ters will  require  far  greater  fiexlblUty  of  the 
kind  that  the  holding  company  structure 
offers. 

Through  a  holding  company,  there  is  an 
opportunity  to  consider  a  wide  range  of 
activities  In  which  risks  have  traditionally 
been  relatively  high.  For  such  activities, 
more  money  from  Investors  and  outside 
lenders  should  be  at  stake,  rather  than  the 
funds  of  bank  depositors.  Certain  t3rpes  of 
real  estate,  leasing  and  small  loan  transac- 
tions are  cases  in  point. 

The  restraints  currently  impoaed  on  banks 
have  limited  competition  In  certain  finan- 
cial areas  with  resulting  losses  to  the  pub- 
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He  In  terms  of  less  compeUtlve  rates  and 
less  convenience. 

The  real  estate  mortgage  field  Illustrates 
bow  a  holding  company  can  serve  the  pub- 
lic Interest.  Looking  ahead  over  the  next 
decade,  we  at  Chase  Manhattan  see  the  de- 
mand for  mortgage  funds  increasing  at  a 
subetantlally  faster  pace  than  either  the 
financial  market  or  the  economy  as  a  whole. 
To  meet  the  projected  annual  need  of  some 
$80  bUUon  in  mortgage  money  by  1980,  vast 
new  sources  of  funds  must  be  found. 

Of  course,  commercial  banks  already  play 
a  role  In  the  real  estate  field.  It  Is  a  limited 
role,  though,  and  properly  so,  in  view  of  the 
risks  Involved  and  the  fact  that  banks  are 
using  their  depositors'  money.  Yet.  some- 
bow,  commercial  banks  must  be  brought 
more  fully  Into  the  mortgage  field  If  the 
country  Is  to  have  access  to  the  funds  so 
vitally  needed  for  housing  and  urban  de- 
velopment. 

Through  the  one-bank  holding  company 
structure,  the  same  Innovative  spirit  and 
talents  that  have  In  recent  years  produced 
significant  gains  In  bank  efficiency,  a 
broader  range  of  services  for  the  public,  and 
greater  access  to  these  services,  can  be  mar- 
shaled to  bring  enhanced  capabilities  and 
competitiveness  to  mortgage  banking  and 
other  finance-related  fields. 

A  second  question  in  which  the  Com- 
mittee has  shown  great  interest  is:  What 
should  be  the  scope  of  bank  holding  com- 
paniesT 

Chairman  Martin  and  Vice  Chairman 
Robertson  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
have  emphasized  In  their  testimony  the  evo- 
lutionary character  of  banking,  stressing  that 
this  Is  a  dynamic  field  that  Is  constantly 
changing.  We  agree. 

The  technological  and  management  revo- 
lutions In  which  we  are  caught  up  have  re- 
sulted In  banks  being  called  upon  to  pro- 
vide services  which,  not  long  ago,  would 
have  seemed  quite  remote  from  the  tradi- 
tional image  of  banking.  Already,  within  a 
comparatively  few  years,  the  relations  be- 
tween banks  and  individual  consumers  have 
undergone  changes  that  have  sharply  altered 
patterns  of  buying. 

Before  World  War  n.  most  commercial 
banks  shied  away  from  direct  consumer 
lending,  preferring  to  stick  to  the  function 
of  providing  self-Uquldatlng  short-term 
credit  to  business.  As  our  economy  broad- 
ened, however,  banks  contributed  to  new 
services  aimed  at  helping  the  consumer  en- 
Joy  an  automobile,  a  home  Improvement,  or 
even  a  vacation  while  he  was  paying  for  it 
and  without  Jeopardizing  the  future  security 
of  his  family.  They  set  up  revolving  credit 
plans,  developed  charge-account  banking. 
esUbllshed  student-aid  programs,  and  fi- 
nanced purchases  through  overdraft  check- 
ing accounts. 

For  the  businessman,  banks  have  provided 
greater  access  to  long-  and  short-term  funds 
and  greater  variety  in  the  packaging  of  these 
funds.  This  has  been  done  In  the  form  of 
secured  and  unsecured  loans,  lease  financing, 
factored  accounts  and  other  variants.  Banks 
have  introduced  complex  money  mobilization 
systems  to  speed  the  availability  of  funds, 
payroll  deduction  plans  to  eliminate  waste 
and  duplication,  and  a  hoet  of  computer- 
oriented  services  to  assist  corporate  clients 
with  their  operations  and  planning. 

As  we  look  ahead,  we  can  see  sound  rea- 
sons for  recommending  that  commercial 
banks — through  one-bank  holding  com- 
panies— be  fully  competitive  In  such  areas  as 
mortgage  banking,  equipment  leasing,  fac- 
toring. Insurance,  property  management, 
land  development,  computer  services,  ticket 
reservation  services  and  other  specialties  re- 
lated to  the  area  of  finance. 

We  would  suggest  that  any  legislative  defi- 
nition of  the  scope  of  banking  be  made  as 
fiexlble  as  possible,  consistent  with  the  over- 
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all  public  Interest,  to  accommodate  the 
changing  needs  of  our  economy.  We  believe  It 
would  be  extremely  difficult  to  say  with  as- 
surance today  what  activities  will  constitute 
banking  In  the  1970s  and  1980s. 

The  bills  before  you  provide  different  meth- 
ods of  restricting  entry  Into  non-financial 
fields.  Another  method  which  we  ask  you  to 
consider  would  be  to  define  what  Is  not  per- 
mitted and  leave  a  good  deal  of  flexibility 
within  the  permissible  areas. 

There  has  been  In  Federal  banking  law 
since  1919  a  model  lor  legislaUon  confining 
certain  types  of  companies  to  financial  busi- 
ness. This  law — the  Edge  Act — was  designed 
to  permit  federal  incorporation  of  companies 
doing  International  financial  business. 
Rather  than  beginning  with  general  prohibi- 
tions and  attempting  to  carve  out  a  financial 
exception,  the  Edge  Act  permits  these  spe- 
cial financial  holding  companies  to  bold  the 
stock  of  any  International  corporation  "not 
engaged  in  the  general  business  of  buying 
or  selling  goods,  wares,  merchandise  or  com- 
modities In  the  United  States."  This  has 
worked  out  very  well  over  the  years,  and  a 
similar  opproach  might  be  taken  to  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act. 

It  would  be  up  to  the  supervisory  agencies 
to  make  a  Judgment  on  precisely  what  fields 
bank  holding  companies  might  enter,  de- 
pending upon  the  changing  needs.  Since  the 
supervisory  agencies  would  be  reporting  to 
Congress  from  time  to  time,  the  legislative 
branch  would  have  an  opportunity  to  ad- 
Just  the  regulatory  structure  as  experience 
required. 

A  third  question  which  has  been  raised 
frequently  during  these  hearings  Is:  How 
should  the  one-bank  holding  company  law 
be  administered? 

Witnesses  have  discussed  the  issue  of 
whether  authority  to  determine  permissible 
actlrttles  should  be  centralized  in  one  Fed- 
eral agency  or  dispersed  in  three. 

Our  preference  would  be  for  the  three- 
agency  arrangement  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  not  give  the  total  power  to  any  single 
administrative  agency,  while  still  ensuring 
uniformity  of  standards. 

It  Is  true,  of  course,  that  such  an  arrange- 
ment might  prove  somewhat  cumbersome. 
It  might  even  slow  down  the  process  of  de- 
termining the  permissible  areas  of  bank 
holding  company  activities.  But,  In  this  case, 
if  thorough  deliberation  leads  to  sound  pol- 
icy, the  economy  will  benefit  and  the  bank- 
ing community  will  not  suffer. 

We  would  strongly  favor  an  arrangement 
under  which  the  approval  of  two  of  the  three 
agencies  would  be  sufficient  for  sanctioning 
any  guideline.  Certainly,  no  one  agency  can 
claim  a  monopoly  on  highly  talented  Indi- 
viduals or  wise  decision-making. 

To  ask  for  unanimity  in  each  case  could 
paralyze  the  evolutionary  development  of 
banking  and  finance.  It  could  dam  up  the 
forceful  tide  created  by  demands  for  new 
services  and  for  more  flexible  methods  of 
financing. 

A  fourth  question  Is:  What  about  a  "grand- 
father clause"? 

Although  Chase  Manhattan  probably 
would  not  be  directly  affected  by  such  a 
clause,  we  believe  that  some  provision  should 
be  made  to  allow  those  holding  companies 
that  acquired  subcldlarles  In  good  faith  to 
retain  them. 

To  Insist  upon  divestiture  of  long-estab- 
lished business  relationships,  which  were 
legal  and  proper  at  the  time  they  were  en- 
tered Into,  seems  to  us  a  harshly  punitive 
measure. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  say  what  would  be 
the  most  appropriate  cutoff  date,  but  In  our 
Judgment  it  should  predate  the  large-scale 
movement  of  banks  to  embrace  the  holding 
company  structure. 

A  fifth  question  Is:  What  broad  criteria 
should  be  consid^ed  in  drafting  the  final 
legislation? 
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In  this  connection,  we  would  offer  three 
specific  suggestions. 

Existing  laws:  We  feel  that  the  Committee 
should  carefully  evaluate  the  operation  of 
present  laws  before  superimposing  another 
layer  of  restrictions.  Many  of  the  problems 
generally  cited  as  arising  from  Joint  control 
of  banks  and  non-banking  companies  are. 
In  fact,  dealt  with  by  legislation  already  on 
the  bqoks. 

For  Instance,  the  problem  of  confllct-of- 
Intereet  Is  covered  by  Section  23A  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  which  significantly  re- 
stricts flna&clal  relationships  between  In- 
sured banks  and  their  affiliates  including 
holding  company  affiliates. 

The  antitnist  laws  are  aimed  specifically 
at  problems  of  undue  concentration  of  re- 
sources, and  the  fact  that  the  acquiring 
company  also  owns  a  bank  should  not  neces- 
sitate special  distinctions  and  controls. 

Years  of  antitrust  enforcement  by  the  At- 
torney General  and  the  courts  have  shown 
the  vigor  and  adaptability  of  the  existing 
statutes.  For  example,  they  include  appro- 
priate safeguards  against  tle-ln  relation- 
ships. As  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  In  the 
recent  U.S.  Steel  case,  the  extension  of  credit 
Is  clearly  a  "tying  product"  whose  use  may 
be  Illegal  under  the  Sherman  Act  If  the  per- 
son extending  the  credit  has  sufficient  eco- 
nomic power  and  a  substantial  amount  of 
business  Is  foreclosed  by  the  tie.  Assistant 
Attorney  General  McLaren  stated  In  his  tes- 
timony here  that  this  decision  may  well  have 
reduced  the  need  for  any  such  provision  In 
the  legislation  now  under  consideration. 

Geographical  Restrictions:  It  seems  to  us 
that  no  geographical  restrictions  should  be 
placed  on  holding  company  subsidiaries  that 
are  not  deposit-gathering  institutions.  It 
makes  little  sense  to  restrict  one  company 
to  state  and  banking-district  lines  because  it 
happens  to  own  a  bank,  while  other  com- 
panies providing  similar  services  are  free  to 
establish  offices  on  a  regional  or  nationwide 
basis.  The  policy  of  Congress  and  of  the 
states  of  protecting  deposit- taking  Institu- 
tions from  competition  should  not  be  ap- 
plied to  other  services  financed  in  a  differ- 
ent way.  Such  restrictions  would  eliminate 
much  of  the  efficiency,  effectiveness  and 
added  competition  inherent  In  the  bank 
holding  company. 

Interlocking  Directors:  We  believe  the  pro- 
visions of  Chairman  Patman's  bill  regarding 
Interlocking  directors  and  officers  between 
banks  and  other  financial  institutions  could 
work  a  hardship  on  banks  In  smaller  com- 
munities. In  these  areas  there  may  be  a  lim- 
ited number  of  persons  with  the  training  and 
experience  to  serve  as  directors  of  financial 
Institutions.  It  may  be  very  difficult  for  a 
local  bank  or  Insurance  company  to  make 
up  a  board  without  including  a  person  who 
Is  simultaneously  a  director  of  another  finan- 
cial Institution.  The  suburbs  and  rural  com- 
munities would  stand  to  lose  the  services  of 
valuable  people  under  terms  of  this  provision, 
and  that  would  be  a  regrettable  loss. 

There  have  been  no  indications  that  abuses 
exist  which  would  require  the  blanket  pro- 
hibitions that  have  been  proposed.  However, 
if  It  Is  felt  that  some  legislation  is  desirable, 
it  might  be  appropriate  to  apply  to  bank 
holding  companies  a  provision  similar  to  the 
one  that  now  applies  to  savings  and  loan 
holding  companies.  That  Is,  to  require  the  ap- 
proval of  the  appropriate  authority  before 
Interlocks  between  bank  holding  companies 
and  other  banks  or  holding  companies  would 
be  permitted. 

These;  then,  are  some  of  the  considerations 
we  feel  the  Committee  should  take  into  ac- 
count In  drafting  legislation  which,  hope- 
fully, will  safeguard  one-bank  holding  com- 
panies against  abuse  without  stifling  the 
good  that  can  come  from  this  development 
if  properly  directed. 

In  setting  out  legislative  ground  rules,  we 
believe  all  concerned  would  be  well  advised 
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to  look  not  only  at  what  banking  U  today 
but  at  what  It  could  and  should  be  In  the 
future,  to  ask  not  only  where  banking  has 
been  but  also  where  It  is  going. 

We  would  hope  that  any  legislation  grow- 
ing out  of  yotir  deliberations  would  fvUfill 
what  we  see  as  vitally  important  twin  ob- 
jectives: maximum  protection  for  the  funds 
of  depositors  and  maximum  flexibility  for 
banking  Institutions  to  adjust  to  the  chang- 
ing needs  of  our  economy  and  to  remain  fully 
competitive. 

If  these  objectives  are  met,  we  feel  con- 
fldent  that  the  public  Interest  will  be  well 
served. 


SENATOR  ROBERT  GRIFFIN  GAINS 
IN  STATURE 


HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  27.  1969 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr,  Speaker, 
several  recent  editorials  have  paid 
tribute  to  Michigan's  extremely  able  and 
distinguished  Jxmior  Senator,  Bob  Grif- 
fin. 

Our  Nation  owes  a  great  deal  to  this 
courageous  man  of  principle,  and  I  insert 
these   editorials   at   this   point   in   the 
Record : 
(Prom  the  Jackson  (Mich,)   Citizen  Patriot. 

May  12,  19691 
Senator  Robekt  Grutin  Gains  in  Stature 

Michigan's  Junior  senator.  Robert  P.  Grif- 
fin, appears  to  be  moving  closer  to  the  desig- 
nation of  a  man  of  great  stature  in  the 
United  States  Senate. 

Every  turn  of  the  wheel  of  political  for- 
tune, and  particularly  as  It  involves  the 
strange  case  of  Justice  Abe  Portas  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  makes  Senator 
Griffin  look  better, 

A  rise  above  the  crowd  in  the  Senate  is  not 
an  accident.  It  comes  only  from  ability  and 
good  Judgment — and  coui'age  to  take  the 
lumps  when  the  going  is  rough.  High  in- 
tegrity and  ability  must  be  combined  in  a 
man  who  would  make  his  mark  In  the  Senate. 
Being  a  "nice  guy"  and  a  vote-getter  are  not 
enough. 

Senator  Griffin  came  through  his  trial  by 
flre  In  a  magnificent  fashion  when  he  dared 
to  oppose  President  Johnson's  nomination  of 
his  long-time  friend  and  legal  adviser  to  the 
pKJslUon  of  chief  Justice. 

Griffin  began  a  lonely  crusade  to  block  the 
nomination,  something  which  is  rarely  done 
in  the  horse-trading  atmosphere  of  Wash- 
ington. He  was  chastised  even  by  the  leader- 
ship of  his  own  party  in  the  form  of  Sen. 
Everett  Dlrksen.  Democrats  and  assorted  lib- 
erals Jumped  on  Senator  Griftn  and  accused 
him  of  everything  from  "McCarthylsm"  to 
reflecting  on  the  dignity  of  the  high  court. 

The  senator  kept  his  campaign  In  a  low 
key  and  avoided  extreme  charges.  He  had 
done  his  homework  and  made  his  point. 
Many  of  his  early  critics.  Including  Dlrksen. 
Joined  him  in  blocking  the  nomination. 

Even  after  the  battle  was  over.  Griffin  was 
subjected  to  sporadic  attacks.  He  played  It 
cool  and  did  not  revel  In  his  victory. 

The  recent  revelation  of  indiscreet  con- 
duct by  Justice  Portas  tends  to  prove  that 
Senator  Griffin  was  correct  in  his  earlier 
campaign  to  block  elevation  of  the  Justice 
to  the  highest  Judicial  post  In  the  land. 
Again,  he  played  his  hand  In  a  low  key. 

While  many  of  his  fellow  senators  were 
grabbing  headlines  by  demands  for  the 
resignation  or  the  impeachment  of  Portas. 
Senator  Griffin  spoke  softly.  He  refused  to 
even  make  a  big  thing  of  reports  of  threats 
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•gainst  his  life  b«cftus«  of  his  role  In  the 
Fortas  affairs.  He  mentioned,  as  he  had 
previously,  touching  only  the  "tip  of  the  Ice- 
berg" In  bringing  out  the  facts  about  the 
conduct  of  the  Justice. 

Again.  Senator  OrtlBn  Is  avoiding  sensa- 
tionalism and  moet  certainly  Is  carefully 
marshaling  his  facts  His  acts  are  In  keep- 
ing with  what  Is  supposed  to  be  the  dignity 
and  the  capacity  for  careful  deliberation  In 
the  United  States  Senate. 

In  this  era  of  hlp-shootlng  headline 
hunters  In  every  branch  of  government,  the 
general  tendency  ts  to  underestimate  a  man 
with  Senator  OrlfBn's  methods. 

The  Democrats  In  Michigan  made  that 
mistake  in  1966  when,  as  a  relatively  obscure 
member  of  the  Hoiise.  Bob  Orlffln  slaugh- 
tered the  old  "champ".  O.  Mennen  Williams, 
In  the  race  for  the  Senate  seat. 

Dlrksen.  Johnson,  I^>rtas  and  Co.,  under- 
estimated him  when  he  took  on  the  dragon 
of  the  "Establishment"  In  opposing  the 
nomination  of  Fortas  for  chief  Justice. 

I^>rtas  and  adherents  to  the  political 
school  of  thought  which  holds  that  Indis- 
cretions and  Impropriety  are  forgivable  so 
long  as  no  actual  laws  are  violated,  again 
may  be  underestimating  the  gentleman  from 
Mlchlgkn. 
"Nice,*  Ifulet  guys  don't  necessarily  finish 
last:  at  least  not  when  they  know  what  they 
are  doing  and  have  the  courage  to  make 
their  valid  points. 

(Prom  the  Saginaw   (Iflch.)   News. 
Uay  20.  19691 
OaDmr's  PrnmcaixD  Ascumint  VmDicATXD 

One  man's  fall  from  grace  should  never  be 
used  to  advance  another  man's  place.  And 
any  man  who  would  so  contrive  to  feed  from 
the  personal  misery  of  another  Is  no  man 
at  aU. 

In  politics,  however,  the  cruel  game  la 
often  played  out  to  the  end.  whatever  the 
embarrassment. 

It  Is  Inevitable,  therefore,  that  the  resig- 
nation of  Justice  Abe  Portas — forced  by  pub- 
lic revelation  of  damaging  outside  financial 
connections — produces  a  dlcbotomous  effect. 
As  Mr.  Portas  fades  from  public  life  the 
public  servant  Image  of  Michigan  Sen.  Rob- 
ert P.  OrllBn  is  enhanced. 

We  are  certain,  however,  that  In  this  case 
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It  looked  wrong  then  to  a  man  of  Orlffln's 
legal  background  for  a  lame  duck  President 
to  even  exercise  that  prerogative  and  It 
looked  even  worse  for  the  nomination  of 
Portas  to  be  tied  to  the  resignation  of  Chief 
Justice  Earl  Warren.  Later,  of  course.  Orlffln 
did  raise  more  serious  questions  about  extra- 
legal fees  accepted  by  Portas  for  a  series  of 
lectures   at  American   University. 

We  ourselves  took  a  dim  view  of  Orlffln's 
"cronyism"  argument  and  an  even  dimmer 
view  of  subsequent  attempts  to  smear  Fortas 
as  a  lover  of  pornography  because  of  certain 
high  court  decisions  in  which  he  had  been 
involved.  Let  it  be  kept  firmly  in  mind, 
though,  that  Sen.  Orlffln's  principled  cause 
never  hit  below  the  belt.  As  It  gathered 
ultra-conservative  alUes  it  did  become  some- 
what ridiculous  and  embarrassing  even  to 
the  Michigan  senator. 

Unfairly  he  was  linked  to  the  Strom  Thur- 
mond-James  Eastland  ideological  approach 
to  thl.ngs.  He  did  pay  a  price  for  sticking  to 
his  guns — but  stick  to  them  he  did.  When 
it  became  obvious  that  more  serious  questions 
raised  by  Orlffln  such  as  the  tradiUonal  right 
of  advice  and  consent  and  the  system  of 
checks  and  balances  were  really  the  trans- 
cending Issues — not  personal  vendetta — the 
Senate  did  finally  wake  up  and  Mr.  Johnson 
withdrew  the  nomination  at  Portas'  request. 
Subsequent  events,  which  Orlffln  ironical- 
ly had  nothing  to  do  with,  have  vindicated 
the  senator's  principled  reasoning  and  sound 
Judgment  when  It  comes  to  passing  approval 
on  Supreme  Court  nominations — good  for  a 
lifetime. 

In  the  tough  world  of  politics,  where  It 
is  all  too  often  the  unpopular  and  unprofit- 
able thing  to  stand  on  principle.  Bob  Orlf- 
fln looks  strong  and  reliable. 

(From  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press.  May 
11.  1969) 

FDKTAS    COULO    CoOL    ClUTICS    BT    QXTTmNO 
SUPSCMX   COUBT 

(By  John  S.  Knight) 

Admittedly,  the  current  imbroglio  over  al- 
leged Improprieties  by  Associate  Justice  Abe 
Fortas  Is  damaging  to  the  Supreme  Court  and 
the  Image  It  presents  to  the  people. 

It  will  give  rise  to  further  public  skepti- 
cism about  the  nation's  highest  tribunal,  the 
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vlser  after  he  had   taken  his  seat  on  the 
Supreme  Court. 

In  attacking  Portas.  the  Michigan  sena- 
tor predicted  that  "we  have  only  uncovered 
the  tip  of  an  Iceberg."  Subsequent  events 
proved  him  to  be  a  perceptive  legislator. 

By  early  f^l,  Sen.  Orlffln's  anti-Portas  cam. 
palgn  had  so  intensified  that  a  Senate  fili- 
buster against  the  nomination  could  not  be 
broken  by  administration  leaders.  The  Presi- 
dent withdrew  Mr.  Portas'  name  on  Oct  2 
1968. 

Recent  revelations  by  Life  magazine  that 
Justice  Fortas  accepted  •20,000  from  the 
Wolfson  Family  Foundation  in  1966  when  In- 
dustrialist Wolfson  was  having  difflcultles 
with  the  government  suggest  that  Mr.  Fortas 
was  sadly  lacking  in  Judgment. 

The  fact  that  Portas  returned  the  money 
11  months  later,  following  the  indictment  of 
Mr.  Wolfson  for  selling  unregistered  stock, 
m  no  way  excuses  his  error.  Nor  does  Justice 
Portas'  explanaUon  that  he  performed  no 
services  nor  rendered  any  legal  advice  to  the 
Wolfson  Foundation  mitigate  the  mistake. 
Canons  4  and  24  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
clauon  say  In  part:  "A  judge's  official  con- 
duct should  be  free  from  Impropriety.  .  .  . 
A  Judge  should  not  accept  Inconsistent 
duties:  nor  incur  obligations,  pecuniary  or 
otherwise,  which  will  in  any  way  interfere 
or  appear  to  Interfere  with  his  devotion  to 
the  expeditious  and  proper  administration 
of  his  official  functions." 

To  add  to  the  controversy.  Knight  News- 
papers has  discovered  that  no  record  of  the 
Portas  payment  appears  in  the  Wolfson  Fam- 
ily Foundation's  report  of  Income  and  ex- 
penses for  the  year  1966.  although  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  has  known  about  this 
payment  for  at  least  two  years. 

Pending  investigation,  It  is  unknown 
whether  there  Is  any  evidence  which  might 
lead  to  charges  against  the  associate  Justice. 
But  it  is  no  overstatement  to  say  that  the 
Portas  case  has  hurt  the  stature  of  the  Su- 
preme Court:  that  only  his  resignation  can 
ameliorate  to  some  extent  the  damage  which 
has  been  done. 

For  the  record,  as  they  say.  I  confess  to 
having  supported  President  Johnson's  nomi- 
nation of  Justice  Fortas. 

At  the  time,  the  attacks  upon  him  appeared 
to  be  politically  motivated  and  engendered 


Sen.  Orlffln  wishes  with  all  his  might  that     quality  of  its  decisions  and  dIabeUef  In"  the     ^^  R«pubUcana  yearning  to  pin  back  Lyn 


he  had  been  wrong  rather  than  right  way 
back  when.  To  know  this  decent,  principled 
Sanate  moderate  at  all  is  to  know  that  at 
this  hour  his  own  agony  at  having  been  the 
one  forced  to  carry  the  battle  to  bring  an- 
other down  is  nearly  as  great  as  that  of  BCr. 
Portas. 

In  this  Instance,  of  course,  it  is  undeniably 
Sen.  OrUBn  who  emerges  the  victor  in  the 
acM  old  battle  matching  principle  against 
political  expediency.  "Cronyism"  is  the  word 
Sen  Orlffln  gave  it — and  it  revived  an  old 
cliche  that  still  echoes  around  the  American 
political  scene. 

Memories  are  not  so  short  that  recall  of 
the  Orlffin  role  In  the  failure  of  Abe  Fortas 
to  gain  Senate  confirmation  as  Lyndon 
Johnson's  choice  for  chief  Justice  of  the 
V3.  Court  escapes  anybody.  It  will  have  its 
effect  on  the  American  political  appointive 
process  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Nor  can  one  easily  forget  the  tongue-in- 
cheek  and  oft  times  direct  verbal  put-downs 
Orlffin  endured  when  he  arose  to  oppose 
the  Portas  nomination. 

In  retrospect,  however,  the  Orlffln  part  In 
the  Fortas  tragedy  deserves  to  be  kept  In 
clear  context.  Orlffln  never  opposed  Fortas' 
right  to  hold  a  seat  on  the  Supreme  Court 
bench.  Nor  did  he  ever  try  to  minimize  the 
Portas  legal  competency. 

What  he  did  do  was  stand,  when  others 
were  content  to  look  the  other  way,  and 
that  was  evolving  around  the  selection  of  a 
m*n  to  hold  a  Job  as  Important  as  that  of 
the  chief  justice  of  the  United  SUtee. 


men  who  make  them. 

Notwithstanding,  and  before  angry  citi- 
zens begin  again  to  despair  of  our  consti- 
tutional process,  let  It  be  remembered  that 
our  Pounding  Fathers  In  their  infinite  wis- 
dom established  three  branches  of  govern- 
ment— the  executive,  the  legislative  and  the 
Judicial. 

Thus  we  were  given  a  government  of  checks 
and  balances,  with  each  branch  serving  to 
restrain  the  excesses  of  the  other. 

The  Supreme  Court,  whose  primary  role 
Is  to  interpret  the  law  and  rule  upon  its  con- 
stitutionality, can  likewise  find  that  a  presi- 
dent has  exceeded  his  authority. 

Congress,  as  the  legislative  body,  does  make 
the  laws.  The  President  exercises  the  right 
of  veto  on  legislation  he  deems  to  be  un- 
wise or  Improper.  In  turn.  Congress  can  over- 
ride a  veto  by  a  two-thirds  vote.  The  power 
of  Impeachment  also  resides  with  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  trials  and  tribulations  of  Associate 
Justice  Portas  began  with  his  nomination 
by  President  Lyndon  Johnson  on  June  20, 
1968,  to  become  chief  jusUce  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

Almost  immediately  thereafter,  opposition 
to  the  Fortas  nomination  was  mounted  by 
Michigan's  Sen.  Robert  P.  Orlffln  who  dis- 
covered that  Fortas  had  accepted  a  $15,000 
fee  for  conducting  a  seminar  at  American 
University,  an  act  which  Sen.  Orlffln  con- 
sidered to  be  Improper  Orlffln  also  charged 
that  Portas  committed  an  impropriety  In 
acting  as  President  Johnson's  personal  ad- 


don Johnson's  ears.  I  took  the  lofty  view  that 
poUtlcs  had  no  place  in  Supreme  Court  ap- 
pointments; that  the  President's  wish  should 
be  honored. 

In  the  light  of  developments  to  come,  I 
was  wrong.  Sen.  Robert  P.  Orlffln  Is  to  be 
honored  for  his  opposition  to  Justice  Portis. 
He  proved  to  be  far  more  knowledgeable  than 
his  critics. 

The  U.S.  Senate's  successful  filibuster 
against  the  Fortas  nomination  Is  a  classic 
example  of  how  the  checks  and  balances  giv- 
en to  each  branch  of  the  federal  government 
work  In  practice. 

For  the  Senate,  by  refusing  to  yield  to  the 
will  of  the  chief  executive,  proved  at  least  In 
the  Fortas  case  that  the  Congress  need  not 
be  a  rubber  stamp  for  the  President. 

And  this,  under  our  federal  republic,  is 
what  government  Is  all  about. 

(From  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  News, 

May  7,  1969] 

Post  AS  Exposumx  Juanraa  Gnirmt  Cbusadc 

(By  J.  P.  Ter  Horst) 

Washington.— If  It  had  not  been  for  a 
fight  led  by  Michigan's  Senator  Robert  P. 
Orlffln.  the  chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
today  probably  would  be  Abe  Fortas. 

And,  as  such,  the  nation  today  would  have 
the  uncomfortable  knowledge  that  its  su- 
preme legal  authority  had  received  $20,000 
from  the  family  foundation  of  Louis  Wolfson, 
a  controversial  financier,  during  the  time 
Wolfson  was  attempting  to  avoid  eventual 
conviction  as  a  stock  market  manipulator. 
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Portas  was  tendered  the  money  In  Janu- 
ary, 1966,  three  months  after  ascending  to 
the  high  court,  according  to  Life  magazine, 
and  returned  It  11  months  later.  Fortas  has 
acknowledged  as  much,  saying  the  money 
was  to  have  been  used  for  Wolfson  founda- 
tion research  studies  that  he  did  not  have 
time  to  undertake. 

Against  the  backg^und  of  the  latest  For- 
tas hubbub  Grlt&n  now  looms  as  a  senator 
whose  antl-Fortas  campaign  in  1968  has 
been  substantially  vindicated.  Even  pro- 
Fortas  senators  are  critical  of  the  Justice 
now. 

Orlffln  claims  ho  powers  of  clairvoyance 
were  behind  his  decision  to  oppose  President 
Johnson's  nomination  of  Portas  as  successor 
to  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren. 

His  grounds  then  were  based  on  Fortas' 
longtime  friendship  with  Mr.  Johnson — 
Orlffln  called  It  cronyism — and  a  belief  that 
a  poet  as  important  as  chief  justice  should 
be  filled  by  whoever  would  be  elected  presi- 
dent In  November. 

Questioned  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee.  Portas  acknowledged  he  had, 
while  a  member  of  the  court,  given  Mr.  John- 
son advice  on  handling  the  Vietnam  war  and 
the  1967  Detroit  rioting. 

Asked  whether  he  had  engaged  in  any  other 
off-the-bench  acti^tlee,  Portas  responded 
that  he  believed  he  bad  made  "a  full  dis- 
closure." 

Shortly  after  that.  Orlffin  declared  that 
the  Senate's  Inquiry  into  the  Fortas  case 
had  "exposed  only  the  tip  of  the  Iceberg." 

Then  followed  the  revelation  last  Septem- 
ber that  Fortas  had  accepted  a  $15,000  teach- 
ing fee  from  funds  raised  by  a  former  law 
partner  from  one-time  business  associates 
of  the  justice. 

It  was  this  disclosure  that  finally  soured 
the  Senate  on  Portas  and  led  to  Mr.  John- 
son's withdrawal  of  his  nomination  to  be 
chief  Justice. 

Just  why  Portas'  Involvement  with  the 
Wolfson  foundation  did  not  emerge  then 
Is  a  mystery  to  Orlffln. 

For  his  part,  Portas  apparently  did  not 
consider  It  relevant  to  the  Senate's  Investi- 
gation of  his  fitness  to  serve  as  chief  jus- 
tice— or  he  did  not  remember  It. 

This  time  Orlffin  is  not  leading  the  hue 
and  cry  over  Portas.  He  can  sit  back  and  let 
others — Including  some  of  Portas'  friends  of 
last  year — carry  on  the  fight  he  began. 

All  the  young  Michigan  Republican  has 
done  this  time  Is  lend  his  voice  to  the  de- 
mands of  others. 

Orlffln  noted  that  the  allegations  against 
Portas  "indicate  a  breach  of  the  extraordi- 
nary Insulation  which  must  exist  between 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  private 
Interests  in  order  to  avoid  even  the  appear- 
ance of  Impropriety." 

And  he  is  supporting  the  suggestion  of 
Senator  Edward  M.  (Ted)  Kennedy  that 
Fortas  might  want  to  appear  before  the 
Judiciary  Conunlttee  again  to  explain  the 
Wolfson  case'. 

Friends  of  the  associate  justice  think  he 
may  very  well  tender  his  resignation  when 
the  June  term  of  the  court  ends.  Some  of  his 
old  defenders,  as  well  as  old  critics,  think 
Fortas  ought  to  consider  It. 

Editorialized  the  Washington  Post:  "Un- 
less Justice  Portas  can  provide  a  more  com- 
pelling explanaUon,  publicly  and  in  some 
reasonable  detail,  he  can  best  serve  himself, 
the  court  on  which  he  sits  and  his  country, 
by  stepping  down." 

The  New  York  Times  declared  Fortas'  ex- 
planation "falls  far  short  of  adequacy.  .  .  . 
The  dignity  of  the  Supreme  Court  requires 
the  most  exhaustive  disclosure  of  every  as- 
pect of  the  Wolfson  affair." 

The  Portas  case  is  p>erhaps  the  most  dra- 
matic aspect  of  Bomethin;;  that  long  has  puz- 
zled Washington  observers.  Why  do  some 
members  of  the  Judiciary,  particularly  those 
on  the  Supreme  Court,  feel  It  necessary  to 
have  substantial  outside  activities  Involving 
private  remuneration? 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Members  of  the  Supreme  Court,  for  exam- 
ple, are  now  paid  $60,000  a  year.  Their  ap- 
pointments are  for  life.  They  are  entitled  to 
full-pay  retirement  at  65  after  15  years  on 
the  bench. 

Over  the  years  there  has  been  a  growing 
tendency  for  some  Justices  to  take  on,  for 
pay,  such  extra  activities  as  lecturing,  teach- 
ing and  writing.  Perhaps  the  most  produc- 
tive In  these  fields  has  been  Associate  Justice 
Wllfiam  O.  Douglas. 

Before  going  on  the  beach,  Fortas  was  one 
of  the  best-known  and  most  highly  paid  at- 
torneys In  Washington.  Mrs.  Fortas  also  is 
a  skilled  lawyer.  They  have  no  children. 

There -Is  talk  of  enacting  a  law  against 
outside  earnings  by  members  of  the  court  in 
order  to  reinforce  official  integrity.  That 
would  be  even  more  palatable,  to  the  public 
at  least.  If  It  also  applied  to  members  of 
Congress. 

[From  the  Spokane  (Wash.)   Spokesman- 
Review,  May  7,  1969] 
Oivx  A  Cheeb  roa  Senator  Gritfin 

Abe  Fortas  almost  became  chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  last  year. 

His  failure  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate — 
after  then-President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
sought  to  promote  bis  own  nominee  for  the 
position  of  associate  justice — can  be  at- 
tributed largely  to  one  man,  Michigan  Repub- 
lican Sen.  Robert  P.  Orlffin. 

Mr.  Orlffln  was  not  even  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  which  had  ap- 
proved the  nomination.  But  he  had  a  firm 
conviction  and  he  championed  It  effectively. 

He  said  on  Oct.  1,  more  than  three  months, 
after  the  Fortas  nomination  had  been  sub- 
mitted, and  just  before  the  Senate  rejected  a 
motion  to  cut  off  debate  on  the  question: 

"I  took  my  stand  and  I  have  worked  so 
hard  to  build  support  for  my  position,  pre- 
cisely because  I  am  concerned  about  the 
Supreme  Court  as  an  Institution — because  I 
believe  the  American  people  should  respect 
the  court  and  hold  It  In  high  esteem." 

A  Senate  Impasse  having  been  reached, 
Mr.  Johnson  then  withdrew  the  Fortas  nomi- 
nation at  the  request  of  Mr.  Portas. 

In  view  of  the  revelations  made  when  that 
nomination  was  being  considered,  and  the 
revelations  regarding  Mr.  Fortas  that  have 
since  been  uncovered,  the  convictions  and 
the  actions  of  Sen.  Orlffin  have  been  well  vin- 
dicated. 

That  courageous  man  from  Michigan  did 
his  duty  as  a  United  States  senator.  He  de- 
serves high  commendation  for  the  vital  part 
he  played  in  preventing  Mr.  Fortas  from  be- 
coming the  nation's  chief  justice. 


TURMOIL  ON  OUR  COLLEGE 
CAMPUSES 
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It  would  seem  that  the  greatest  need 
on  the  campus  today  is  for  college  and 
university  authorities  to  assert  their 
proper  role  of  protecting  and  preserving 
order.  Administrators  and  faculties  have 
the  power  under  law  and,  more  impor- 
tantly, the  obligation  to  end  coercion  as 
a  means  of  influencing  educational  poU- 
cy.  They  have  a  duty  to  assure  our  free 
society,  which  supports  higher  educa- 
tional institutions,  that  rule  by  muscle 
will  not  be  substituted  for  the  rule  of 
reason. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Association  of  State  Col- 
lege and  University  Faculties  in  Penn- 
sylvania has  imanimously  endorsed  a 
reso^tion  which  expresses  a  strong  opin- 
ion that  action  by  the  academic  com- 
munity to  curb  campus  disorder  is  man- 
datory if  governmental  intervention  in 
college  affairs  is  to  be  avoided.  This  res- 
olution is  the  type  of  expression  which 
holds  out  real  hope  that  present  crisis 
in  education  can  be  dealt  with  by  edu- 
cators themselves.  I  Include  the  text  of 
the  resolution  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Resohttion  by  Association  op  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College  and  UNrvEBsirv  Fac- 
ulties 

The  Association  of  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege and  University  Faculties  expresses  its 
deep  concern  about  the  loss  of  academic 
freedom  which  has  occurred  at  numerous 
colleges  and  universities  throughout  the  na- 
tion. This  situation  has  resulted  from  the 
actions  of  some  students  and  professors  who, 
though  in  a  small  minority,  have  acted  In 
an  Irresponsible,  destructive  and  sometimes 
lawless  manner  to  disrupt  the  teaching,  re- 
search and  administrative  functions  of  their 
institutions. 

Using  unjustified  coercive  methods,  this 
group  has  overriden  democratic  processes  to 
force  consideration  or  acceptance  of  their 
demands. 

We  urge  administrators  and  faculties  In 
our  Institutions  of  higher  learning  to  take 
such  prompt  and  effective  action  as  Is  with- 
in their  power  to  prevent  such  coercion  of 
any  or  all  segments  of  the  college  and  uni- 
versity community.  We  believe  that  only 
through  prompt  action  will  our  Institutions 
be  able  to  convince  the  public  that  govern- 
mental action  Is  not  necessary.  To  remain 
silent  and  Inactive  at  this  time  Is  to  Invite 
intervention  by  outside  forces. 


HON.  EDWIN  D.  ESHLEMAN 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Tuesday,  May  27,  1969 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  several  weeks,  many  Members  of 
Congress  have  individually,  and  in  some 
instances  collectively,  expi'essea  their 
dismay  and  concern  about  the  turmoil 
that  has  spread  on  college  campuses 
throughout  our  Nation.  We  are  hopeful 
that  the  disorder  will  not  result  in  the 
kind  of  repressive  reaction  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  which  would  destroy 
the  concept  and  practice  of  academic 
freedom.  Yet,  we  are  aware  that  unless 
effective  and  meaningful  steps  are 
taken  to  curb  campus  lawlessness,  aca- 
demic freedom  is  threatened  by  coercive 
forces  from  within  the  college  commu- 
nity. 


PUTTING  MINORITY  GROUPS  TO 
WORK 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAHVES 

Tuesday,  May  27.  1969 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though our  points  of  view  may  differ, 
there  is  hardly  an  American  who  is  un- 
concerned that  not  all  Americans  partici- 
pate in  the  mainstream  of  our  society. 
Whatever  our  individual  points  of  view, 
I  believe  each  of  us  will  profit  by  reading 
a  speech  delivered  March  24,  1969,  by 
Gilbert  E.  Dwyer,  vice  president  for  ad- 
ministration of  the  Kennecott  Copper 
Corp.  at  the  spring  meeting  of  industrial 
relations  specialists  in  the  mining  indus- 
try of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Mr.  I>wyer  provides  a  perceptive  sketch 
of  how  this  situation  came  about,  pre- 
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aents  a  reallxtle  aneesment  of  tXda  trial 
of  our  times,  and  then  enthusiastically 
challenges  his  colleagues  to  become  In- 
volved In  the  solution  he  offers. 

I  feel  fortunate  that  Mr.  EJwyer's  driv- 
ing address  came  to  my  attention,  and  I 
heartily  commend  it  to  my  colleagues: 
ft—TT—  or  OiLBBrr  Dima 

WlUUn  the  lut  two  decftdea  we  have  been 
wltnew  to  a  telescoping  of  time  unique  in 
the  hUtory  of  mankind  Never  haa  the  speed 
of  political,  sclentlflc  and  social  change  been 
so  accelerated  in  our  world. 

In  the  speeding  years  since  the  concluaton 
of  World  War  Two,  we  have  seen  the  rapid 
decline  of  all  but  two  of  the  traditional  world 
powers  .  .  .  balanced  by  the  emergence  of  new 
nations  In  Africa  and  new  powers  In  Asia. 
The  maps  of  today  are  vastly  changed  from 
those  of  twenty  years  ago  and  reflect  an 
Ideological  spectrum  that  often  changes 
overnight. 

In  1940  the  Age  of  the  Atom  burst  upon  us 
through  a  dreadful  instrument  of  war.  Today 
knowledge  Is  brushing  away  some  of  the  fear 
and  much  of  the  mystery  that  once  sur- 
rounded nuclear  flaalon,  and  that  awesccne 
force  Is  Mtng  refined  Into  an  exotic  and  use- 
furpower"W>urce. 

In  1954,  we  had  one  electronic  data  process- 
ing system  In  the  United  States.  Two  years 
later  there  were  59.  By  1968  we  had  6,000 
electronic  brains  far  surpassing  the  speed  of 
the  human  mind.  In  a  fantastically  short  pe- 
riod, the  Age  of  Cybernetics  has  already  un- 
dergone three  generatlotu  of  obeoleacence 
and  Improvement. 

The  Jet  Age  baa  abriink  the  world  as  we 
know  It  and  made  It  possible  to  equate  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  difference  with  mere  hours 
of  time.  The  first  commercial  Jet  passenger 
service  was  Inaugxirated  In  1963;  today  the 
convenience  and  speed  of  Jet  travel  la  taken 
for  granted. 

And  now,  we  are  attending  the  birth  of  a 
Space  Age.  In  lias  than  a  doeen  yeara  we  will 
have  come  from  Sputnik  to  space  walks  to  a 
man  on  the  moon. 

Today,  each  new  age  springs  Into  life  long 
before  the  last  has  even  neared  full  growth, 
and  the  acceleration  has  only  begun. 

For  most  of  us.  the  attempt  to  fully  as- 
similate the  changes  which  so  affect  oxir 
lives  is  a  battle  we  are  beginning  to  loae. 
We  have  to  accept  them  without  being 
granted  the  time  to  examine  these  changes 
In  terms  of  consequences.  But  we  can  accept 
them  readily,  because  largely  they  have  been 
good  to  us. 

As  members  of  the  technocracy,  we  reap 
more  benefits  than  penalties.  We  acknowledge 
the  hope  Inherent  In  human  organ  trans- 
plants. We  enjoy  the  convenience  of  Jetliner 
travel.  Vicariously,  we  experience  the  ex- 
citement of  space  exploration  and  find  prac- 
tical uses  for  the  scientific  faUout.  We  share 
In  a  warm  and  prldeful  security  as  uaefvil 
participants  In  our  remarkable  and  affluent 
society. 

But  there  are  Americans  who  cannot  share 
our  excitement,  who  cannot  cope  with  the 
bright  new  world  that  technology  Is  speedily 
building  around  us.  because  they  cannot  be- 
gin to  comprehend  It;  because  they  are  stand- 
ing still  amidst  the  rush  of  progress.  In  these 
Americans,  the  speed  of  change  generates  fear 
and  the  fear  that  forced  withdrawal  and  aim- 
less apathy  Is  now  beginning  to  foster  fury. 

These  Americans  are  the  "have-nou."  the 
dlaadvantaged— the  Intellectually,  socially. 
and  emotionally  shortchanged  who  have  no 
active  role  In  our  race  into  tomorrow,  who 
reap  no  rewards  from  the  sclentlflc  fallout 
bought,  paid  for.  largely  understood  and  wel- 
comed by  thoee  who  are  the  "have"  segment 
of  our  national  society. 

The  Department  of  Labor  defines  a  disad- 
vantaged person  as  one  at  the  poverty  level 
of  Income,  who  Is  partially  or  wholly  unem- 
ployed, and  has  one  or  more  of  the  following 
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characteristics;  a  school  dropout,  a  member 
of  a  racial  minority,  less  than  22  or  over  45 
years  of  age.  or  physically,  mentally  or  emo- 
tionally handicapped. 

It  Is  estimated  that  13  million  Americans 
fall  within  this  definition. 

Our  technological  society  demands  educa- 
tion and  skill  as  the  credentials  for  active 
participation.  As  the  American  society  be- 
comes ever  more  technological  In  Its  orienta- 
tion, more  sophisticated  In  Its  mechanisms, 
the  requirements  for  admission  become  In- 
creasingly demanding.  And  It  becomes  less 
and  less  likely  that  the  disadvantaged,  draw- 
ing only  on  their  own  resources,  will  pass  the 
entrance  exam. 

Cruelly.  If  unintentionally,  our  burgeoning 
technocracy  has  provided  the  deprived  poor 
with  a  graphic  and  constant  reminder  of  how 
the  other  part— the  affluent  part — our  part — 
of  society  lives.  Each  day  television  places 
the  disadvantaged  In  a  reviewing  stand  from 
which  they  can  watch  a  sumptuous  parade 
of  all  the  wonderful  things  within  the  reach 
of  moat  of  us:  gleaming  electric  kitchens  In 
geometrically  landscaped  split-levels:  fabu- 
lous vacations  In  Europe  or  the  Caribbean: 
well-stocked  family  dinner  tables  at  which 
the  only  dispute  Is  which  brand  of  frozen 
beef  stroganoff  Is  best:  gleaming  new  automo- 
biles driven  by  men  In  dinner  Jackets  and 
women  in  sequlned  gowns:  wholesome,  "typi- 
cally American"  families  concerned  with  the 
solution  of  vapid  problems 

Disadvantaged  Americans  cannot  view  this 
parade  without  glancing  from  the  world  of 
the  haves  to  the  harsh  realities  of  their  own 
Uvea,  framed  in  squalor,  disease,  deprivation, 
and  hunger.  They  know  only  too  well  they've 
been  left  out. 

Constantly  reminded  that  our  changing 
world  has  no  place  for  them — that  It  Is  leav- 
ing them  further  behind  as  It  gains  momen- 
tum— these  Americans  in  growing  numbers 
are  Joining  that  hard  core  of  citizenry  who 
have  given  up,  who  are  resigning  themselves 
to  becoming  dependents  of  our  affluent 
society. 

Look  at  the  evidence.  In  1961.  45  Federal 
agencies  were  concerned  with  social  prob- 
lems. Their  expenditures  total  99.9  billion. 
Today  there  are  435  agencies  spending  $25.6 
billion.  Federal  welfare  coats  alone  now  total 
tS.T  billion  a  year.  Add  to  this  the  welfare 
costs  of  local  and  state  programs  .  .  .  an- 
other t3.3  billion  .  .  .  and  we  have  an  an- 
nual welfare  bill  of  97  billion.  One  out  of 
eight  New  Yorkers  Is  on  welfare. 

Reliance  on  welfare  often  represents  the 
only  security  left  to  the  deprived  American. 
But  he  pays  a  high  price  in  accepting  this 
doubtful  security.  He  sacrifices  or  warps  his 
sense  of  pride  and  ambition,  replacing  them 
with  bitterness  and  hopelessness.  The  wel- 
fare recipient  also  barters  away  the  birth- 
right of  his  children.  The  dependency  that 
leads  to  apathetic  membership  In  the  welfare 
class  can  become  almost  genetic. 

An  alarming  parallel  exists  between  today's 
hard  core  of  disadvantaged  Americans  and 
the  "mobile  vulgus"  of  ancient  Rome.  The 
mobile  vulgus  provided  us  with  the  contem- 
porary word  "mob"  and  a  memorable  object 
lesson. 

Like  many  of  the  modern  disadvantaged 
Americans,  the  Roman  mob  was  conditioned 
to  rely  on  the  generosity  of  government. 
Comprised  of  the  poor  of  Rome,  those  without 
skill  or  craft,  or  farmers  who  had  been  driven 
from  their  lands,  this  stratum  of  the  Roman 
cltlxenry  clamored  regularly  for  the  bread 
and  circuses  provided  by  the  Empire's  rulers, 
the  degree  of  loyalty  of  the  mob  to  the  exist- 
ing government  was  based  largely  on  the 
degree  of  largesse  that  government  could 
afford  to  dispense. 

As  the  Roman  mob  grew  in  size  and  became 
a  social  Institution,  the  economic  burden  It 
generated  became  massive.  And  the  mob  be- 
came a  dominant  political  factor.  Violent  and 
volatile.  It  was  a  dlsrupUve  force  that  could 
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topple  governments.  Eventually,  the  Roman 
mob  played  a  not  Inconsiderable  role  In 
accelerating  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire. 

Within  the  last  few  years.  America  has 
witnessed  new  and  violent  expressions  of  the 
frustrations  felt  by  Its  own  "mob,"  by  those 
citizens  who  live  outside  the  establishment. 
Our  nation's  capital  haa  been  besieged  by 
armies  of  the  poor.  Dissident  organizations 
whose  militancy  range*  from  plckeUng  to 
full-scale  revolution  have  become  active 
throughout  the  country.  Crime  in  slums  and 
ghettos  Is  Increasing  at  astronomical  rates 
and  spilling  over  Into  the  middle-class  back- 
yards. Nearly  all  of  our  major  cities  have  been 
wracked  by  riots  and  looting.  These  reac- 
tions led  Time  magazine  to  say  last  year  that 
the  United  States  seemed  to  be  "verging  on 
a  national  nervous  breakdown." 

It  doean't  require  graduate  work  In  soci- 
ology to  understand  why  minority  groups 
comprise  that  segment  of  disadvantaged 
America  that  is  most  alarming,  demanding, 
and  violent  in  Its  protests.  The  minorities 
represent  that  part  of  our  dtlzenry  that  is 
most  deprived  In  terms  of  housing,  educa- 
tion, and  opportunity. 

The  Negro,  Spanish-American,  and  Ameri- 
can Indian  have  been  watching  our  na- 
tional ballgame  through  a  knothole  for  gen- 
erations. Now  they  want  to  get  into  the 
grandstand  and  into  the  game.  Everybody 
else  in  the  country  gets  a  turn  at  bat. 

So  let's  assume  we're  going  to  let  the 
Negro,  Spanish-American,  and  Indian  play. 
What  position?  The  key  ones  are  already 
held  by  the  Insiders.  And  how  do  we  fit  the 
minority  groups  Into  our  pennant-winning 
team  without  endangering  o\ir  world  cham- 
pionship? The  problem  Is  a  tough  one  but 
solution  is  essential.  The  alternative  Is  to 
turn  the  ballpark  into  a  fortress  and  hope 
the  fences  will  hold — but  we  know  they 
won't. 

The  principal  way  to  allow  the  minority 
groups  into  our  national  ballgame — and  to 
heal  the  widening  rift  that  Is  threaterUng  to 
topple  oxir  very  way  of  life — Is  to  help  them 
find  dignity  and  hope  for  the  future.  The 
most  obvious  way  to  do  this  is  to  provide 
them  with  meaningful  employment. 

But  how  do  you  make  Jobs?  How  do  we  take 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  disadvan- 
taged whites,  Negroes,  Indians,  and  Spanish- 
Americans  and  work  with  them  to  build  for 
them  a  productive  future? 

Often  we  hear  a  simple  solution  offered: 
take  all  the  able-bodied  but  lazy  people  on 
welfare  and  make  them  work  for  their  wel- 
fare checks.  No  work  ...  no  eat. 

Even  a  cursory  examination  of  this  ap- 
proach shows  that  it  Is  unworkable.  The  days 
of  the  CCC  and  the  WPA  are  long  past.  Those 
were  short-term  solutions  to  a  massive, 
worldwide  economic  problem  shared  by 
nearly  all.  In  an  affluent  society  government 
make  work  projects  are  acceptable  to  neither 
those  who  pay  for  them  nor  those  employed 
by  them.  Why  should  a  man  do  meaningless 
or  demeaning  work  for  a  check  that  he  has 
been  led  to  expect  as  his  right  without  work- 
ing. Do  you  stop  his  welfare  payments?  Do 
you  starve  his  family  Into  submission?  Or  do 
you  destroy  the  family  unit  on  which  our 
society  is  based  by  driving  the  male  out  of 
the  welfare-supported  home?  We've  tried 
them  all.  and  failed,  because  we've  made  the 
critical  mistake  of  assuming  that  everyone 
believes  in  the  traditional  American  venera- 
tion of  work  as  an  extension  of  pride. 

As  an  evidence  of  human  dignity,  a  ful- 
fillment of  an  ultimate  human  need.  But 
this  Is  by  no  means  a  universally  accepted 
concept.  In  many  cultures  throughout  the 
world,  it  is  deplored  or  derided.  Tet  we  make 
the  critical  mistake  of  trying  to  force-feed  It 
into  the  minds  of  our  own  minority  groups, 
while  denying  to  them  the  uniquely  Amer- 
ican social  and  economic  mobility  which 
makes  the  concept  worthwhile. 
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The  bulk  of  ghetto-dwelling  unemployed 
Negroes  and  Spanish-Americans  no  longer 
see  dignity  In  work.  The  dally  facts  of  life  In 
the  ghetto  or  shantytown  help  convince 
them  that  only  the  suckers  work.  In  their 
society  the  real  status  Is  granted  to  those  who 
live  by  their  wits  In  the  slum  Jungles  .  .  . 
by  the  pimps,  nvimbers  runners,  and  drug 
pushers. 

It  is  an  exercise  In  futility  to  criticize  this 
culture  our  own  indifference  created.  We 
must  accept  that  the  unemployed  minorities 
have  no  environmentally-conditioned  respect 
for  work.  And  we  must  recognize  that  the 
welfare  system  we  developed  has  com- 
pounded this  negative  concept. 

It  has  become  obvious  to  all  that  our  ap- 
proach to  this  growing  problem  has  been  a 
paradoxical  blending  of  repression  and  char- 
ity. The  turning  point  was  the  1954  Supreme 
Court  decision  to  integrate  education:  the 
first  real  ray  of  light  came  ten  years  later 
with  the  formation  of  Plans  for  Progress.  In- 
creasingly, these  past  three  years,  the  govern- 
ment has  come  to  realize  it  can't  solve  the 
problem  alone. 

The  Job  of  government  Is  to  enact  the  laws 
to  make  discrimination  Illegal,  to  set  up  the 
legal  guidelines  to  make  us  care,  and  to  en- 
force those  laws  and  guidelines.  It  has  done 
and  Is  doing  this  Job  exceptionally  well. 

But  to  bring  its  efforts  to  fruition.  It  must 
turn  to  that  sector  of  our  nation  that  has 
been  most  Instrumental  and  successful  in 
accelerating  our  national  progress:  private 
enterprise.  Government  now  has  voiced  Its 
conviction  that  only  with  the  assistance  of 
the  business  community  can  any  real  prog- 
ress be  made  toward  productive  Integration 
of  minority  groups  Into  our  society  and 
economy. 

Another  glance  at  the  history  books  will 
show  us  that  we  have  been  successful  In  the 
past.  We  Integrated  millions  of  European 
immigrants  Into  our  society  .  .  .  and  profited 
by  their  contributions.  But  while  the  integra- 
tion of  the  Italians,  the  Irish,  the  Germans, 
and  other  Europeans  stands  as  historic  evi- 
dence that  we  can  do  the  Job,  we  miist  recog- 
nize that  doing  the  same  thing  for  today's 
minorities  is  a  great  deal  more  difficult. 

Times  have  changed.  During  the  large  Im- 
migrations around  the  turn  of  the  century, 
the  United  States  was  fast  becoming  an  ur- 
ban-industrial society.  There  was  a  demand 
for  strong  backs  to  build  that  society  In  the 
cities  and  to  link  the  cities  together  Into  an 
economic  chain.  The  European  Immigrants 
provided  the  needed  unskilled  labor.  The 
most  menial  work  was  acceptable,  because 
American  freedom  was  worth  almost  any 
price  to  them.  Eagerly  urged  to  play  a  pro- 
ductive and  essential  role  In  building  the  na- 
tion, they  eventually  became  an  accepted 
part  of  the  society. 

Neither  the  opportunities  nor  the  spirit 
that  permitted  Integration  of  European  Im- 
migrants Into  our  national  structure  exists 
for  today's  minority  groups. 

At  the  same  time  Negroes  and  Spanish- 
Americans  began  to  flock  to  our  cities  and 
towns,  the  market  for  unskilled  labor  was 
being  greatly  narrowed.  That  market  has 
continued  to  grow  smaller  as  our  society 
grows  more  sophisticated,  more  oriented 
toward  technology,  with  its  heavy  emphasis 
on  skills,  specialization,  and  mental  work. 
The  Negro  and  Spanish-American  are  at  least 
fifty  years  too  late  to  apply  for  the  Jobs  that 
were  available  to  the  Irish  or  Italians. 

One  thing  hasn't  changed,  however.  Like 
the  European  Immigrant,  the  Negro,  Spanish- 
American,  or  American  Indian  Is  still  faced 
by  the  towering  obstacle  of  prejudice. 

It  is  essential  that  we  recognize  prejudice 
to  be  an  inescapable  Influence  In  American 
life.  The  Identiflcatlon  of  minority  groups 
with  their  peculiar  traits  is  a  base  element  of 
American  humor  and  folklore. 

We  have  all  been  exposed  to  the  caricature 
of  the  siesta-loving  Mexican,  the  watermelon- 
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eating  Negro  with  natural  rhythm,  the  Irish- 
man with  an  addiction  to  booze  and  brawls, 
the  money-loving  Jew,  the  dumb  Swede — the 
list  goes  on  and  on..  No  one  In  this  room 
would  be  lost  for  meaning  If  I  used  the  words 
spade,  klke.  frog,  wop,  mlck,  splk,  hunkle. 
kraut,  Jap,  or  polack. 

If  we  are  going  to  become  actively  engaged 
in  the  struggle  to  assimilate  the  remaining 
minority  groups  into  our  productive  society, 
and  wfc  are,  because  we  have  no  other  choice, 
we  must  realize  that  prejudices  exist  within 
ourselves  .  .  .  and  that  they  exist  In  our 
friends,  families,  employees,  business  asso- 
ciates, and  the  minority  groups,  themselves. 
Let's  realize  that  prejudices  are  not  per- 
sonality aberrations  but  are  a  normal  facet 
of  developing  human  attitudes.  As  human 
beings,  we  must  categorize,  translate  specifics 
into  general  concepts.  We  could  not  function 
otherwise.  We  learn  prejudices  through  years 
of  contact  with  our  culture  and  environ- 
ment. 

There  Is  nothing  imusual  about  prejudices 
per  se.  They  become  a  problem  when  we  per- 
mit them  to  exert  unreasoning  Influence  on 
our  social  or  business  habits,  when  we  fall 
to  recognize  them  for  what  they  are — a  de- 
cision-making convenience.  Thus,  the  prob- 
lem lies  not  in  recognizing  cultural  and  eth- 
nic traits— they  do  exist — but  In  prejudging 
Individuals  from  an  ethnic  or  racial  group, 
assuming,  without  knowing,  that  they  will 
display  all  or  any  of  the  desirable  and  unde- 
sirable traits  ascribed  correctly  or  Incorrectly 
to  their  minority.  Conversely,  It  Is  Just  as 
Illogical — today,  at  least — for  the  member  of 
the  minority  to  assume  he  doesn't  have  a 
chance  because  he  wUl  be  unfavorably  pre- 
judged. 

Prerequisite  to  any  degree  of  success  in  in- 
tegrating today's  minority  groups  Is  to  gain 
control  of  our  own  prejudices,  to  understand 
how  they  color  our  thinking,  and  to  gain  an 
understanding  of  the  prejudices  of  the  In- 
dividual minority  group  members.  In  our 
efforts  to  bring  them  Into  the  work  force  we 
will  have  to  set  aside  not  only  racial  or  ethnic 
prejudices,  but  the  employment  practices 
prejudices  we  have  so  carefully  built  over 
the  years. 

Standard  tests  and  Interviewing  tech- 
niques are  worse  than  useless.  A  large  meas- 
ure of  the  managerial  paternalism  we  fought 
so  hard  to  rid  ourselves  of  will  have  to  be 
resurrected,  because  we  must  reach  out  to 
these  people  and  guide  them  into  our  society. 
We  have  evidence  that  this  can  be  done. 
Steps — rapid  and  substantial  steps — can  be 
taken  to  supply  meaningful  Jobs  for  mi- 
norities and  to  attract  them  to  accept  these 
Jobs  and  bold  them. 

More  than  400  companies  are  active  in 
Plans  for  Progress,  an  organization  of  busi- 
nessmen whose  mission  Is  the  emphasis  of 
equal  employment  opportunities.  Since  1965, 
Plans  for  Progress  has  scored  impressive 
gains  In  IntegraUng  minority  group  person- 
nel Into  the  work  forces  of  the  member  com- 
panies. The  percentage  of  minority  group 
members  employed  by  the  participating  com- 
panies has  Increased  at  a  rate  of  72  percent^- 
almost  twice  as  fast  as  the  37%  rate  for  total 
employment. 

The  short  but  impressive  record  of  the 
National  Alliance  of  Businessmen  stands  as 
proof  that  a  partnership  of  business  and 
government  can  take  great  strides  in  solving 
minority  group  unemployment.  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  Department  of  Labor,  business- 
men voluntarily  Joined  In  a  project  called 
JOBS:  Job  Opportunities  In  the  Business 
Sector.  A  little  over  a  year  ago  the  program 
began  operating  in  60  of  the  nation's  largest 
cities.  The  target  was  the  hard-core  unem- 
ployed, heavily  concentrated  In  minority 
groups.  Industry  was  to  provide  the  Jobs.  The 
government  would  help  to  identify  and  re- 
cruit the  people  and  provide  much  of  the 
money  needed  to  train  them.  At  the  end  of 
Its  first  year,  the  JOBS  project  had  placed 
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125.000  people,  exceeding  Its  goal  by  25  per- 
cent. For  the  second  year,  the  goal  Is  200.000 
Jobs— 600,000  by  1971. 

The  Federal  government  Is  doing  its  part. 
The  Manpower  Administration  haa  Just 
kicked  off  Its  Concentrated  Employment  Pro- 
gram which  targets  20  cities  and  two  rural 
areas  that  are  outside  the  territories  covered 
by  the  NAB.  And  they  are  continuing  a  series 
of  campaigns  aimed  at  training  disadvan- 
taged youth:  the  Job  Corps,  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  Work  Experience,  New  Careers, 
Operation  Mainstream,  and  many  others. 

Foremost  In  the  ranks  of  the  businesses 
undertaking  the  Industry  share  of  the  effort 
are  the  manufacturers:  companies  in  the 
automotive,  aircraft  and  aerospace,  elec- 
tronics. Food  processors,  distributors,  and 
marketers  have  also  accepted  a  key  role. 

An  examination  of  what  we  are  doing  in 
the  metals  industry  Is  both  encouraging  and 
discouraging.  We  have  done  a  great  deal.  The 
metals  companies  have  been  and  are  active 
in  philanthropic  support  of  a  wide  variety  of 
organizations  working  to  better  the  lot  of  the 
minorities.  These  range  from  community 
hospitals  to  the  United  Negro  College  Fund. 
And  the  metals  Industry  In  the  West  has 
moved  steadily  toward  integrating  Spanish- 
Americans  into  Its  work  force.  If  not  signifi- 
cantly Into  supervision  and  management. 

But  we  can  and  must  do  a  great  deal  more. 
The  fact  that  many  of  us  work  far  removed 
from  the  major  cities  where  the  problem 
manifests  Itself  In  violent  ways,  does  not 
mean  the  problem  is  limited  to  urban 
ghettos.  This  is  a  national  problem.  In  some 
respects  It  is  an  international  problem.  It 
hurts  our  entire  country.  It  reaches  out  from 
the  cities  to  touch  us  all.  It  is  ours  to  solve. 
In  the  mundane  world  of  the  businessman, 
where  the  frontiers  have  been  relegated 
largely  to  the  laboratory,  what  could  be  more 
challenging  than  to  become  involved  In  the 
struggle  to  Integrate  this  last  Isolated  seg- 
ment of  our  population  into  our  society? 
What  could  be  more  exciting  than  to  throw 
out  the  rules  and  find  the  new  ways  to  de- 
velop this  vital  human  resource? 

If  the  challenge  isn't  enough,  there  should 
be  a  realization  that  every  businessman,  as 
a  matter  of  conscience,  should  be  Involved 
In  solving  the  minority  problem.  And  in- 
volvement should  not  be  construed  as  the 
lowest  possible  level  of  compliance  with  the 
laws  that  outlaw  employment  discrimination. 
While  solution  of  a  challenging  problem 
plus  the  matter  of  social  conscience  should  be 
motivation  enough  for  any  of  us,  more  hard- 
headed  reasons  compel  us  to  begin. 

First  of  all,  you  and  your  fellow  executives 
are  citizens  as  well  as  businessmen.  A  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  taxes  you  and  your 
companies  pay  U  now  being  funneled  into 
welfare  payments  and  social  Improvement 
programs.  We  must  accept  that  there  will 
always  be  some  Americans  who,  because  of 
age  or  disability,  will  need  financial  assist- 
ance from  the  goverrmient.  But  you  are  par- 
ticularly well  equipped  and  positioned  to 
effectively  help  prevent  this  massive  welfare 
cost  from  becoming  even  greater. 

Consider  that  the  minority  groups  are 
growing  at  a  faster  rate  than  the  rest  of  the 
country.  Unless  we  help  them  to  Join  the 
work  force  now,  we  can  project  our  present 
welfare  costs  as  only  a  small  part  of  what 
we  will  have  to  bear  In  the  future. 

Then,  as  businessmen,  remember  that  your 
future  Is  closely  tied  to  the  nation's  social 
and  economic  health.  If  the  country  does 
well  .  .  .  you  tend  to  do  well.  In  dollars  and 
cents,  perhaps  the  argument  is  more  convinc- 
ing. It  is  estimated  that  putting  350,000  peo- 
ple to  work  would  add  $1  bUUon  to  the  na- 
tional output.  It  Is  even  more  impressive  to 
realize  that  such  a  move  would  cut  a  like 
amount  from  the  national  cost  of  welfare. 
This  switch  from  the  debit  to  the  credit  side 
of  the  national  ledger  spells  a  *2  billion  Im- 
provement In  our  economic  picture. 
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And  I  am  sure  tlutt  everyone  here  has  be- 
come Increaalngly  conaclous  of  the  tlgrbt  labor 
market  above  tbe  menial  or  unskilled  level. 
Trained  people — both  blue-  and  white-col- 
lar— are  In  great  demand.  That  trained  labor 
market  promises  to  get  tighter  and  tighter. 
The  only  logical  solution  la  to  train  the  un- 
skilled now. 

There  is  a  final  reason  for  all  of  us  to  be- 
come Involved  In  creating  Job*  for  the  un- 
employed minorities.  It's  a  very  simple  and 
perhaps  unpleasant  one:  The  government  Is 
going  to  make  you.  Today  mere  compliance 
with  tbe  equal  opportunity  laws  Isn't  ac- 
ceptable. The  measure  of  whether  you  are 
conforming  to  the  law  is  not  mere  compli- 
ance but  affirmative  action. 

The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Ck>m- 
mlsslon  which  enforces  Title  VTI  of  the 
ClvU  Rights  Act  has  applied  for  the  cease 
and  deklst  powers  held  by  other  Federal 
agencies.  While  these  have  not  yet  been 
granted,  the  EBOC  has  received  full  backing 
from  the  courts  In  expanding  its  operations. 

More  EEOC  Lnvestl^tora  are  moving  Into 
the  field  seeking  indilstries  or  companies 
that — while  they  may  riot  practice  discrimi- 
nation In  hiring — are  making  no  active  ef- 
fort td  fntegrate  minority  groups  into  their 
irork  fbfies. 

The  EEOC  has  demonstrated  a  sharp  un- 
derstanding of  how  helpful  the  press  can  be 
m  focuUng  a  critical  spotlight  on  companies 
who  thought  they  could  get  by  with  token 
compliance. 

Witness  what  occurred  earlier  this  month 
when  the  EEOC  flew  25  officials  and  staff  to 
Lios  Angeles  to  hold  well-pubUctzed  hearings 
on  minority-hiring  practices  of  the  local 
aerospace,  motion  picture  and  television  In- 
dustries. An  electronic  calculator  was  used 
on  the  spot  to  project  that  It  would  uke  15 
years  for  one  company  to  attain  a  3'T.  mi- 
nority penetration  into  management.  Unac- 
ceptable, said  EEOC. 

The  annual  EEO-1  report  required  of  any 
company  with  more  than  100  employees 
provides  government  with  a  handy  balance 
sheet  on  your  employment  practlcea  with 
regards  to  minorities.  They  can  Inspect  these 
repKjrts  and  readily  see  whether  you  are 
hiring  more  Negroes  or  Spanish-Americans 
than  last  year — and  whether  those  already 
on  your  payroll  are  moving  up  the  promo- 
tion ladder. 

The  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance 
Is  another  key  government  agency  looking 
over  our  shoulders.  As  of  July.  19fl8.  this 
agency  required  companies  who  had  SO  or 
more  employees  and  were  holding  govern- 
ment contracts  over  $10,000  to  maintain 
written  programs  of  affirmative  action  ap- 
plicable to  minority  group  employment. 

And  these  must  Include  a  timetable  for  the 
txill  achievement  of  equal  employment  op- 
portunity goals. 

And  let's  not  be  misled  Into  believing  that 
the  Ntxon  Administration  will  take  a  soft 
line  on  the  guidelines  set  during  the  pre- 
vious Administration.  There  Is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  Washington.  In  Its  examina- 
tion and  sorting  out  of  the  agencies  and  reg- 
ulations, win  tend  to  make  them  stronger 
and  more  effective. 

Challenge,  conscience,  good  business,  good 
citizenship — these  are  the  principal  reasons 
why  so  many  btislnessmen  across  the  coun- 
try are  already  deeply  involved  In  helping  to 
solve  this  critical  national  problem.  These 
are  the  reasons  why  every  company  repre- 
sented In  this  room  Is  going  to  have  to  face 
up  to  Its  responslbUlty  to  Integrate  Its  work 
force.  The  unemployed  of  the  minority 
groups  must  be  made  productive  members 
of  our  society.  They  must  become  a  credit 
rather  than  a  debit  In  the  national  economy. 

And  It  Is  essential,  too.  that  we  all  become 
Involved  now.  Tbt  fantastic  speed  of  change 
In  the  world  has  made  delay  a  luxury  we 
can't  afford.  The  problem  of  the  unemployed 
Negro,  Spanish-American  and  American  In- 
dian has  gone  unsolved  too  long.  Further  de- 
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lay  can  only  aggravate  and  escalate  the 
problem.  Conscloiu  delay  places  us  In  the 
precarious  position  of  Ignoring  the  directives 
of  government  .  .  .  and  being  open  to  at- 
tack and  criticism,  loss  of  business  and  pub- 
lic goodwill. 

As  specialists  In  tbe  broad  field  of  person- 
nel management  and  Industrial  relations,  we 
In  this  room  will  play  a  paramount  role  In 
getting  our  industry  more  extensively  and 
decisively  Involved  in  adding  and  fully  uti- 
lizing more  Negroes.  Spanish-Americans,  and 
American  Indians  to  the  work  force.  You  will 
have  to  counsel — perhaps  even  prod — man- 
agement on  the  need  to  get  moving.  You  will 
have  to  be  prepared  to  blueprint  and  build 
the  programs  .  .  .  then  make  them  work. 

It's  going  to  be  an  exciting,  demanding, 
frustrating  Job.  You'll  not  only  have  to  get 
a  man  to  work,  but  find  the  ways  to  rebuild 
his  hope,  his  aspirations,  his  Innate  desire 
to  believe  In  bis  own  worth  and  usefulness 
so  he'll  stay  with  It.  You  will  fall  frequently 
and  have  to  try  again.  You'll  have  to  bend 
and  break  the  rules,  the  employment  stand- 
ards you  worked  so  hard  to  build  up.  You'll 
have  to  develop  pre-entry  level  Jobs  to  get 
these  people  ready  to  do  the  kind  of  work 
you  automatically  expect  of  the  average  be- 
ginning worker.  And  all  the  time  you're  do- 
ing this,  you  will  have  to  cope  with  .your 
present  employees  and  their  unions  and  con- 
vince them  that  what  you're  doing  is  right 
and  fair  and  necessary. 

It's  a  once  In  a  lifetime  opportunity  to 
bring  Into  play  every  one  of  your  abilities, 
skills,  techniques.  Today's  greatest  problem 
Is  a  personnel  problem,  a  chance  for  each  of 
us  to  prove  our  worth  as  professionals.  Let's 
take  that  chance. 


May  27,  1969 


JUSTICE  FOR  MILITARY  LAWYERS 


HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  27.  1969 

Mr.  OUBEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Judge 
Advocate  General's  Corps  of  our  military 
services  face  a  serious  crisis  today  in  that 
they  are  not  able  to  replace  the  senior 
and  experienced  officer  members  of  their 
legal  staffs.  II  the  armed  services  could 
grant  incentive  and  professional  pay  to 
military  lawyers  as  they  do  for  doctors, 
this  serious  problem  could  be  overcome. 


Those  who  finish  their  first  tours  of 
duty  are  leaving  the  legal  staffs  of  our 
military  services  for  the  most  obvious 
reasons.  They  owe  It  to  their  families 
and  themselves  to  go  into  private  prac- 
tice or  Federal  service  since  their  sal- 
aries will  be  $4,000  to  $5,000  a  year  more. 
This  is  bad  enough  but  when  they  look 
ahead,  they  will  see  that  the  gap  will 
widen  to  $8,000  a  year  in  Federal  service 
to  a  figure  of  $14,000  in  private  industry-. 
Each  of  us  in  the  Congress  in  private 
practice  should  ask  ourselves  In  the  same 
circumstances  what  we  would  do?  I 
think  the  answer  is  that  we  would  return 
to  private  practice. 

There  is  an  additional  problem  and  it 
is  a  serious  one  for  the  armed  services. 
The  Military  Justice  Act  of  1968  has  in- 
creased the  responsibilities  of  the  legal 
profession  and  the  need  for  a  greater 
number  of  military  lawyers.  That  act 
was  a  promise  by  the  Congress  to  pro- 
vide a  truly  Just  military  Justice  system. 
The  pressure  in  all  of  American  society 
is  tremendous  and  this  Includes  the  mil- 
itary. We  must  be  able  to  meet  any  con- 
frontation from  extremist  groups  In  the 
military  service  as  well  as  anywhere  else. 
A  truly  respected  military  justice  sys- 
tem will  protect  our  Armed  Forces  from 
the  contagion  which  extremist  groups 
wish  to  spread  to  our  military  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  to 
pass  HJl.  4296,  to  do  for  our  military 
lawyers  what  we  have  already  done  for 
our  military  doctors.  Professional  pay 
and  incentive  pay  per  month  Is  needed 
to  raise  the  military  lawyers  pay  enough 
so  that  an  individual  who  is  willing  to 
give  up  a  good  salary  in  military  life 
can  at  least  afford  to  stay  In  the  mili- 
tary service.  We  have  done  this  for  mil- 
itary doctors.  We  must  do  it  for  mili- 
tary lawyers. 

I  am  offering  for  the  Record  a  copy  of 
table  of  comparative  pay  schedules  of 
military  and  civilian  lawyers,  I  am  also 
introducing  a  companion  bill  to  H.R. 
4296,  which  I  hope  will  receive  consid- 
eration from  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

The  comparative  table  follows: 
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0-21stli«utanjnt,li«gltnant(«.). $7,409,tS GS-U  $11,233 

0-3  captain  hautenant $S,a6a.24  to  $13.079.n GS-12  $13,389 

0-4  maior  lieutenant  commandar $9,558.96  to  $14,974  56 GS-13  $15,812 

0  5  lieuteninl  cotonel/commarKlaf $11.050  08  to  $17.600  76..  63-14  $18,531 

0-6  cotonal/caplain $13.349  64  to  $21,169.08 GS-15  $21,589 

0-7  brigadier  |anaral/rear  admiral  (LH). .  $17.473  62  to  $24.095.84..  .   .  GS-16  $25  044 

O^maior  general/rear  admiral  (UH) $20,425  20  to  $27.275.76 GS-17  $28,976 


to  $14,599 $12,602 

to  $17.403 15.283 

to  $20.555 17,936 

to  $24,093 22,152 

to  $28.069 28,841 

to  $32,559 

to  $32  840 


>  IndMstfiei  iverns  tor  sMsnMy*  st  reteisd  to  civil  sarvict  trad*.  U.S.  Departmaat  o(  Labor  BmIMm  No.  1617. 


AG  HALL  A  PLEASANT  TRIP 


HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  27.  1969 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Agricul- 
ture Hall  of  Fame,  near  Bonner  Springs, 
Kans.,  continues  to  grow  in  importance 
as  one  of  the  Nation's  tourist  attrac- 


tions. A  recent  editorial  in  the  Leaven- 
worth, Kans.,  Times  set  forth  some  of 
the  features  of  this  showplace.  With  the 
tho>jght  that  thousands  of  people  will  be 
traveling  through  Kansas  this  year  on 
their  vacation  trips,  I  want  to  place  this 
editorial  in  the  Record  and  call  atten- 
tion to  what  there  Is  to  see  at  the  Agri- 
culture Hall  of  Fame.  We,  in  Kansas, 
hope  that  many  tourists  will  Include  a 
visit  there  in  their  vacation  plans. 
The  editorial  follows: 
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Ao  Hall  A  Pleasant  Tbip 

If  you've  never  visited  the  Agricultural 
Hall  of  Fame  you've  missed  a  bet.  Located 
near  Bonner  Springs,  not  far  from  the  Bon- 
ner interchange  on  the  Turnpike,  the  Ag 
Hall  Is  Just  a  short  drive  from  Leavenworth. 

It  has  been  called  a  year  "round  living 
memorial  and  show  place  for  agriculture.  It 
opened  In  1965. 

So  far  three  buildings  make  up  the  mu- 
seum area  where  power  machines,  old  time 
farm  Implements  and  exhibits  associated 
with  farm  life  and  all  phases  of  agriculture 
are  displayed.  On  weekends  flags  from  all 
60  states  are  flown  along  a  circle  drive.  In 
the  summer  a  steam  train  takes  the  small 
fry  for  a  ride. 

The  Hall  owns  27S  acres  with  the  rest  of 
the  land  owned  by  Wyandotte  Coimty  and 
the  State  of  Kansas.  Eighty  of  the  Hall's 
acres  have  been  turned  into  a  soil  conserva- 
tion *irea  with  terraces,  grading  and  seeding, 
waterways  and  a  lake.  The  3.000  Soil  Con- 
servation DUtrlcts  in  the  U.S.  voted  at  their 
assembly  In  1967  to  assist  the  Hall  In  devel- 
oping a  model  soil  conservation  program  for 
the  entire  acreage. 

Last  year  the  "Pioneer  Village"  was  started 
with  the  acquisition  of  an  old  Methodist 
Church  and  all  its  flxturee.  A  school  built 
at  the  turn  of  the  century  has  also  been 
moved  to  the  village.  Futxire  plans  call  for 
a  store,  city  hall.  Jail,  railway  depot  and  train. 

The  Agricultural  Hall  of  Fame  was 
brought  Into  being  as  a  national  educational 
and  historical  corporation  In  1960  under  a 
charter   granted   by   Congress. 

Its  ambitious  seven-year  program  contem- 
plates the  construction  of  10  buildings  at  a 
cost  exceeding  $13  million,  to  "bring  Into 
being  a  national  tribute  to  the  heritage  of 
farm  and  ranch.  The  Center  will  memorialize 
leaders  In  agriculture,  exhibit  the  story  and 
artlfacls  of  rural  living  and  electricity,  and 
exhibit  different  soils  and  rock  structures  to 
relate  agricultural  history. 

A  transportation  building  will  show  the 
history  of  different  means  of  travel  and 
transporting  of  farm  products.  Other  facili- 
ties will  display  the  story  of  food  and  fiber; 
the  care,  feeding  and  breeding  of  farm  ani- 
mals; the  growing  of  vegetables,  fruits  and 
ornamental  plants;  and  Items  of  industry 
that  pertain  to  agriculture  such  as  oil,  steel, 
paper,  lumber,  and  minerals. 

An  agricultural  library  has  been  started 
which  already  has  over  7,000  volumes.  A 
model  farm  Is  In  the  plan  where  actual  farm 
life  and  operation  may  be  viewed  by  visitors. 
Adjoining  the  Hall  of  Fame  is  the  Wyan- 
dotte County  park  with  picnic  and  play- 
ground area. 

The  Agrlcultiiral  Hall  of  Fame  Is  weU 
worth  seeing  now.  In  a  few  years  it  should 
be  a  "must  see"  for  aU  Kansans  and  thou- 
sands of  tourists. 


SENATOR  INOUYES  SPEECH  AT 
COOK  COUNTY  DEMOCRATS  DIN- 
NER IN  CHICAGO 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  27,  1969 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week, 
Senator  Daniel  K.  iNotnrE  spoke  at  a 
dinner  of  Cook  County  Democrats  in 
Chicago,  111.  His  words  need  heeding,  not 
only  by  Democrats  but  by  all  concerned 
about  our  country  and  its  future.  The 
problems  of  youth — and  their  solu- 
tions— received  an  analysis  that  is  out- 
standing. For  the  benefit  of  those  who 
did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  hear 
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Senator  Inouye's  outstanding  address,  I 
include  it  in  the  Record, 
Addrxss    bt    Senator    Daniel    K.    Inoute: 
On  Returninc  to  Chicago 
Mayor     Daley,     fellow     Democrats,     my 
friends : 

I  am  honored  Indeed  to  have  been  in- 
vited to  share  in  this  traditional  and  illustri- 
ous occasion.  Perhaps  you  will  forgive  me  if 
I  am  a'  Uttle  awed  tonight,  for  at  this  annual 
event  I  am  conscious  that  you  have  heard 
from  a  distinguished  parade  of  great  na- 
tional leaders.  Their  presences  have  been  In 
keeping  with  the  magnitude  of  the  contribu- 
tion this  great  city  has  made  to  our  country, 
and  to  the  seemingly  endless  flow  of  ideas 
and  energy  In  so  many  fields  that  have  come 
from  Chicago.  Mindful  of  this,  I  know  such 
good  friends  will  understand  the  sense  of 
responsibility  I  feel  tonight. 

Just  nine  months  ago  I  stood  on  another 
rostrum  In  this  city  and  offered  the  keynote 
address  of  the  1968  Democratic  National 
Convention.  Much  has  been  written  and 
more  has  been  said  about  the  events  of  that 
convention,  and  I  do  not  propose  to  add 
to  them  here.  But  I  suggested  on  that  oc- 
casion that  our  country  had  entered  a  time 
of  testing,  testing  whether  this  nation  con- 
ceived In  liberty  and  dedicated  to  opportu- 
nity for  all  Its  citizens  can  not  only  en- 
dure but  continue  to  progress.  If  the  truth 
of  that  statement  was  not  fully  evident  on 
that  August  evening  last  year.  I  submit  It  is 
amply  evident  by  now.  And  if  it  were  not 
clear  then,  it  is  surely  clear  now  that  the 
events  of  Chicago  in  August  were  hardly  an 
Isolated  agony.  They  have  been  approximated 
too  many  times  again  and  in  too  many 
places. 

Last  August  I  asked  that  we  as  a  nation 
reject  violence  as  a  means  of  protest,  and 
with  violence  those  who  preach  it.  If  we  have 
had  more  violence  since  then,  we  have  also. 
I  believe,  grown  less  patient  with  it.  That  is 
as  it  should  be.  and  our  resolution  to  reject 
'such  tactics  and  leaders  should  continue  to 
grow  stronger. 

But  it  is  to  other  resolutions  that  I  would 
like  to  invite  your  support  tonight.  Tonight 
I  would  invite  your  commitment  to  resolu- 
tions aimed  more  at  renewed  progress  than 
simple  endurance,  resolutions  aimed  at  mak- 
ing us  one  society  in  healthy  motion  again, 
a  society  that  can  once  again  engage  the 
constructive  commitment  of  all  Americans. 
For  it  is  a  painfully  demonstrated  fact  that 
not  all  Americans  feel  this  commitment 
today. 

During  the  last  nine  months  the  term  rev- 
olution has  become  ever  more  common  coin. 
It  is  spent  Increasingly  frequently  in  de- 
scribing the  uprising  of  the  black  minority 
determined  to  have  its  equal  share  in  the 
individual  dignity  and  opportimity  we  have 
long  preached  as  our  philosophy.  This  we 
understand,  even  if  the  implementation  of 
ovu-  understanding  is  still  grossly  Inadequate. 
But  revolution  is  also  used  to  summarize  the 
aims  of  many  in  a  whole  generation,  a  gen- 
eration that  is  predominately  white,  a  gen- 
eration that  is  increasingly  educated  and 
even  affluent  in  its  own  right,  a  generation 
that  will  some  day  be  "The  Establishment." 
And  this  revolution,  these  revolutionaries — 
if  that  be  the  proper  term  for  them — we  do 
not  understand. 

On  reason  we  fall  to  understand  this  new 
discontent  Is  because  we  ourselves  have  been 
engaged  in  a  revolution.  We  and  other  mod- 
em technological  societies  have  been  engaged 
m  this  revolution  for  some  decades  now,  and 
virith  greater  or  lesser  vigor  we  are  still  en- 
gaged in  it.  Simply  stated,  that  revolution 
has  sought  to  prove  in  practice  that  our  so- 
cieties can  produce  enough  material  wealth 
to  meet  our  peoples'  needs.  And  we  define 
those  needs  rather  broadly — to  encompass 
medical  care  for  the  aged  and  education  for 
the  young,  for  example,  as  well  as  adequate 
food,  clothing  and  shelter  for  all  our  citizens. 
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Our  revolution  has  been  toward  a  society  In 
which  every  man,  woman  and  child,  regard- 
less of  the  circumstances  of  his  birth,  should 
have  access  to  this  age-old  dream  of  men 
and  relatively  unlimited  opportunity  to  real- 
ize the  spiritual  wealth  that  we  have  always 
assumed  would  stem  from  them. 

Our  revolution  has  been  a  success.  We  have 
proven  that  we  have  the  resources  and  sys- 
tems to  produce  what  we  need.  And,  having 
achieved  adequacy  of  production,  we  are 
producing  the  additional  margins  that  make' 
for  affluence  on  a  scale  the  world  has  never 
before  known.  Liook  at  Chicago  as  one  highly 
conspicuous  example.  During  1968  your  gross 
metropolitan  product  climbed  nine  percent  to 
$45.2  billions,  wages  and  salaries  Jumped  a 
record  $1.9  billions,  and  corporated  profits 
increased  by  a  billion  dollars.  Irv  fact,  only 
nine  nations  outside  the  United  States  pro- 
duced more  than  metropolitan  Chicago. 

Yes,  in  BO  many  ways  we  are  a  success.  But 
our  very  success  highlights  in  sharp  contrast 
the  areas  of  failure.  If  we  have  proven  we  can 
produce  enough,  we  have  hardly  insured  the 
adequate  or  equitable  distribution  of  our 
wealth  and  opportunity — not  with  the  pov- 
erty and  prejudice,  the  opportunity  denied 
that  still  blots  our  landscape.  Our  revolution 
is  hardly  an  unqualified  success  when  the 
waste  of  our  affluence  litters  and  pollutes 
our  land,  our  water,  and  our  air.  And  we  are. 
also  coming  to  find  that  quality  in  liXe  does 
not  necessarily  stem  in  direct  proportions 
from  quantity,  nor  spiritual  wealth  and  con- 
tentment from  material  well-being. 

One  thing  we  have  produced  in  unprecer 
dented  and  still-growing  abundance,  how- 
ever. That,  as  Yale  scholar  Kenneth  Kenistoh 
has  noted,  is  our  own  critics  on  a  mass  basis. 
These,  I  am  afraid,  are  our  young  people  of 
today. 

The  fact  is  we  are  dealing  today  with  not 
a  "new  generation"  but  a  "unique  genera- 
tion," the  likes  of  which  we  have  never  seen. 
Back  in  the  Middle  Ages,  a  child  was  forced 
Into  adulthood  when  he  was  less  than  ten 
years  old.  That  difficult  period  we  now  call 
adolescence  was  made  possible  by  the  mass 
production  techniques  of  the  Industrial  Re- 
volution. Now  in  our  post-industrial  society, 
where  technology  has  so  sharply  reduced  the 
quantitative  demands  on  the  work  force,  we 
are  creating  still  another,  strikingly  different 
phase  of  human  growth  and  development,  a 
phase  characterized  by  the  triumphant  fact 
that  today  one  out  of  every  two  Americans  of 
age  is  going  to  college.  And  graduate  school, 
formerly  the  refuge  of  the  wealthy  or  schol- 
arly few,  has  now  become  so  commonplace 
that  many  young  Americans  do  not  coirie  to 
grips  with  the  economic  exigencies  of  life 
until  they  are  nearly  thirty. 

Spared  the  necessity  of  earning  a  living 
until  then,  in  many  instances  spared  even 
the  responsibilities  of  marriage,  the  student 
generation  has  a  new  freedom  to  criticize,  to 
assail  what  he  sees  as  wrong  in  our  society, 
to  protest  the  unachieved  if  not  to  build 
what  is  needed.  This  generation,  product  of 
our  successful  revolution,  does  not  yearn  for 
a  decent  standard  of  living  as  we  did;  it  as- 
sumes it  because  it  grew  up  with  it.  Its  goals, 
however  ill-defined,  have  moved  far  beyond 
those  we  were  raised  on. 

I  am  no  scholar  of  this  great  historical 
change  but  even  we  who  are  not  scholars 
must  understand  what  has  happened.  Be- 
cause If  there  is  one  thing  clear  it  is  that  we 
can  expect  more  of  it.  If  we  have  created  a 
new  type  of  generation  we  can  hardly  expect 
it  to  behave  Identically  with  our  own  at  their 
age.  And  this  in  turn  means  that  If  we  do 
not  open  our  ears  and  hearts  to  the  voices 
of  the  young  we  will  be  condemned  to  con- 
tinuous' crises,  to  a  perpetual  series  of  fruit- 
less confrontations.  And  when  we  realize  that 
by  next  year  there  will  be  no  less  than  100 
million  Americans  under  the  age  of  25.  the 
magnitude  of  the  consequences  for  our  so- 
ciety becomes  apparent.  «. 
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liaUnlDf .  then,  what  do  the  volcM  of  tb« 
young  t«ll  u*7  If  tb«re  la  a  single  tune  It  U 
certainly  being  sung  In  the  key  of  impatience. 
Secure  In  their  unprecedented  affluences  and 
educated  in  idealism,  the  young  are  Impatient 
with  the  areas  In  which  our  revolution  Is  In- 
complete. They  are  impatient  to  the  point 
of  anger  with  the  pockets  of  poverty  and 
whole  regimes  of  racism.  That  our  generation 
has  apparently  discovered  these  Inequities 
only  recently  they  see  as  evidence  of,  our 
hypocrisy,  as  they  do  the  ease  with  which  we 
retire  personally  from  our  self- trumpeted 
battles  leaving  the  waste  from  our  campaigns 
strewn  about  us.  Insulated  from  the  combat 
of  dally  existence,  they  are  disgusted  with  the 
Intellectual  absurdity  of  war.  And  more  free 
to  express  their  individuality  than  aoy  of 
their  forebears,  they  are  nevertheless  fright- 
ened and  frustrated  at  the  prospect  of  becom- 
ing numbers  in  some  vast  IBM  system  manip- 
ulated by  amoral  and  faceless  forces 

This.  I  believe,  is  what  we  hear  If  we 
listen.  This  Is  what  Is  being  said  by  the 
great  numbers  of  our  young  people  who  are 
not  the  voices  of  violence.  This  is  what  Is 
being  said  by  the  beet  of  ofTsprlng,  who  are 
telling  Us  that  affluence  Is  not  enough,  that 
there  HTOst  be  more,  a  deeper  meaning.  And 
I  wonder,  having  heard,  whether  we  would 
entirely  disagree  with  their  accusations? 

Now  most  of  us.  myself  included,  have 
criticized  the  young  for  their  failure  to  have 
a  positive  program  for  the  revolution  many 
of  them  are  proclaiming  so  loudly.  We  have 
asked.  "What  tree*  do  they  plant?"  Perhaps 
we  ask  too  much.  Perhaps  we  are  so  stung  by 
what  we  see  as  Ingratitude  and  even  rejec- 
tion that  we  In  the  process  have  failed  to 
renew  and  revltaUze  the  leadership  the  young 
have  always  expected  of  their  elders.  Whether 
we  think  of  ourselves  as  politicians  or  public 
servants,  that  is  an  epitaph  few  of  us  would 
weoit  on  our  political  tombstones. 

I,  for  one,  do  not  Intend  to  accept  that 
epitaph,  nor  to  abdicate  so  easily.  On  the 
contrary,  I  believe  we  should  search  our 
minds  and  consciences  for  new  goals  to  en- 
gage the  young  and  the  revolution  they  will 
be  carrying  on  eJter  our  days  have  passed. 
And  among  these  goals  I  think  we  must  Ond 
the  following: 

First,  we  must  complete  our  own  revolu- 
tion, pledging  ourselves  to  new  vigor  In  the 
extension  of  adequacy  and  opportunity  to 
all  sectors  of  our  society.  Simply  because  we 
have  proved  that  the  Job  can  be  done  In 
broad  brush,  we  cannot  afTord  a  hiatus  In 
completing  the  Job.  Of  course.  It  will  take 
another  generation  to  accomplish.  That 
merely  means  we  have  no  time  to  rest  In 
beginning  a  renewed  assault  on  the  Intoler- 
able vestiges  of  poverty  and  prejudice.  Our 
hungry  must  be  fed.  our  unskilled  educated 
and  trained,  and  new  employment  oppor- 
tunities opened.  Our  welfare  system  must  be 
drastically  overhauled.  And  we  must  begin 
now. 

Second,  we  must  come  to  terms  with  our 
environment  that  In  time  our  Industrialized 
society  may  live  In  harmony  with  It.  We  have 
had  assortments  of  antl-p>ollutlon  legislation. 
Intermittent  though  praiseworthy  beautlfl- 
catlon  programs,  well-intentioned  though 
often  catastrophic  urban  renewal  projects, 
and  area-oriented  though  politically  tooth- 
less plans.  But  we  have  lacked  a  systematic 
national  plan,  we  have  failed  to  provide  ade- 
quate methods  of  ftmding  and  administer- 
ing such  plans  as  we  have  come  up  with. 
And  above  all.  we  have  failed  to  give  the 
rehabilitation  and  preservation  of  our  en- 
vironment the  attention  and  priority  It  must 
have.  I  propose  we  begin  the  remedy  of  this 
neglect  with  a  comprehensive  national  com- 
mission to  establish  the  guldellnea  for  future 
action.  The  commission  should  have  both 
theoreticians  and  experienced  pragmatlsts. 
It  should,  as  well,  have  on  It  men  who  can 
dramatize  Its  findings  and  Its  prescriptions 
for  the  future.  And  it  should  be  esUbllshed 
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on  a  continuing  basis  so  that  should  our 
attention  to  this  problem  lag.  It  will  be 
dramatically  refocussed.  This  Is  a  truly  ma- 
jor national  program — one  that  again  will 
take  generations  to  accomplish — but  we  can 
hardly  look  our  grandchildren  In  the  eye, 
let  alone  our  children,  If  through  further 
neglect  we  despoil  our  dwindling  natural 
resources  and  pollute  the  environment  that 
sustains  us. 

Third,  we  must  put  a  responsible  end  to 
the  foolish  and  enormously  wasteful  arms 
race.  If  we  and  our  fellow  citizens  of  this 
world  continue  to  race  pell  mell  Into  ever- 
more sophisticated  and  expensive  weapons 
systems  even  the  wealth  of  our  revolution 
will  eventually  be  consumed  with  Uttle  left 
(«^  47ther  urgent  programs.  Arms  control  Is 
a  weH-eatabllshed  dream  and  In  the  past  five 
year*  we  have  taken  some  significant  first 
steps  toward  Its  realization.  But  with  an  an- 
nual defense  budget  that  now  totals  980  bil- 
lion these  first  stepa  are  not  enough.  We 
must  look  for  others  that  can  responsibly  be 
taken  and  prepare  ourselves  to  accept  rea- 
sonable calculated  risk  In  executing  them. 
Fortunately,  the  Congress  has  an  early  op- 
portunity to  act  In  this  regard  through  the 
rejection  of  the  antl-balUstlc  missile  system, 
the  so-called  safeguard,  that  the  present  ad- 
ministration Is  proposing.  As  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  for 
more  than  six  years  I  am  convinced  that  our 
security  does  not  demand  this  system,  that 
Its  advertised  InlUal  cost  of  t8  billion  Is 
seriously  understated,  and  that  the  principal 
effect  of  Its  adoption  would  be  to  kick  off 
a  new  spiral  In  the  arms  race.  We  should  re- 
ject It.  The  Congress  also  has  an  opportunity 
to  participate  more  fully  at  the  real  source 
of  our  defense  commitments,  In  more  criti- 
cally reviewing  the  national  commitments  we 
iindertake  around  the  world.  Again  this  re- 
view will  be  complex  and  time-consuming, 
but  I  am  convinced  we  as  the  most  direct 
representatives  of  the  people  must  give  more 
attention  to  our  responsibilities  In  this  area. 
We  cannot  afford  to  do  otherwise. 

Fourth,  we  who  have  been  elected  to  lead 
must  look  anew  to  our  Integrity — not  merely 
to  the  fact  of  It  but  to  the  appearance  of  it. 
One  of  the  characteristics  of  our  youthful 
critics  Is  their  skepticism  and  even  growing 
distrust  of  our  Institutions  and  the  seem- 
ingly distant  men  who  man  them.  If  we  are 
to  progress,  we  cannot  afford  this  distrust. 
Neither  should  we  resent  publicly  demanded 
guarantees  that  the  great  responsibilities  of 
public  office  are  being  Impartially  discharged. 
For  as  Thomas  Jefferson  said,  one  of  the 
great  strengths  of  our  system  Is  that  "every 
man  would  meet  Invasions  of  the  public  or- 
der as  his  own  personal  concern."  We  need 
new  articulations  of  the  canons  of  ethics  for 
public  servants,  whether  elected  or  ap- 
pointed, and  new  standards  of  public  disclos- 
ure. We  can  make  much  progress  In  this  area, 
and  with  relative  ease.  We  can  begin  In  the 
Congress.  But  others  at  many  levels  must 
Join  In  a  new  public  morality  as  well.  For  If 
we  who  make,  administer  or  Interpret  our 
laws  are  suspect,  then  the  rule  of  law  Itself 
is  crippled.  There  Is  no  more  room  for 
cynicism  In  this  critical  area  of  our  society. 

Fifth,  we  must  open  new  channels  and 
new  avenues  for  the  voices  and  feet  of  the 
young.  For  we  need  their  Ideas  and  help  as 
we  need  their  confidence  and  trust.  I  do  not 
advocate  turning  our  universities  over  to 
communes  of  students,  anymore  than  we 
would  turn  our  corporations  over  to  councils 
of  workers.  But  we  must  do  better  than  we 
have  to  ensure  a  sense  of  participation  by 
our  young  In  the  decisions  that  will  shape 
not  only  their  Individual  minds  but  the  so- 
ciety they  will  Inherit.  Again  It  Is  far  easier 
to  begin  than  it  Is  to  complete  the  procefes 
wisely.  But  in  this  day  of  greatly  advanced 
education,  what  excuse  do  we  now  have  for 
not  opening  the  vote  to  18-year-olds,  as  one 
pending  Constitutional  amendment  would 
do? 
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We  In  Hawaii  have  held  a  constitutional 
convention  at  which  we  lowered  the  voting 
age  to  18  and  the  minimum  age  for  holding 
elective  office  to  30.  However.  I  am  chagrined 
to  tell  you  It  was  rejected  by  otir  voters.  Ha- 
wall  could  have  set  a  pattern  I  think  could 
well  have  been  followed  In  all  60  States. 

The  youth  of  America  have  proved  their 
worth.  They  are  not  only  better-educated, 
but  better  Informed  and  more  serious  than 
their  parents.  They  are  a  concerned.  If  un- 
ruly, generation,  which  has  grown  up  In  the 
shadow  of  the  atomic  bomb.  They  must  be 
reckoned  with,  listened  to.  and  their  par- 
ticipation not  only  admitted,  but,  to  the  best 
of  our  ability,  guaranteed. 

I  am  neither  wise  enough  not  arrogant 
enough  to  claim  that  these  goals — so  simple 
of  statement,  so  difficult  of  execution — will 
be  enough.  But  I  do  strongly  believe  that 
they  are  the  very  minimum  we  must  espouse. 
Without  our  commitment  to  them,  we  will 
see  our  own  achievements  eroded  In  an 
avalanche  of  confrontratlons  and  the  so- 
called  generation  gap  may  become  a  widen- 
ing chasm.  Committing  ourselves  to  them. 
however,  we  can  reengage  the  Ideals  and 
energies  of  the  new  generations.  And,  to- 
gether with  our  sons  and  daughters,  we  can 
build  a  society  that,  as  John  Gardner  has 
prescribed,  Is  truly  capable  of  continuous 
renewal. 


THE  ELIZABETH  CITY,  N.C.,  COAST 
GUARD  BASE 


HON.  WALTER  B.  JONES 

or  NOBTH   CAXOUNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  27,  1969 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  the  honor  of  having  in 
my  district,  the  largest  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
airbase  in  the  world.  Recently,  the 
Coast  Guard  branch  of  service,  and  the 
Elizabeth  City,  N.C.,  base  in  particular, 
has  received  a  very  high  honor,  for  in 
1969,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history, 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  an  agency  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  will  par- 
ticipate in  the  Paris  Air  Show. 

Two  aircraft  from  the  Coast  Guard  Air 
Station  in  Elizabeth  City,  N.C..  will  take 
part  in  the  US.  portion  of  the  interna- 
tional show. 

A  giant  HC-130B  Hercules  four-engine 
turboprop  search-and-rescue  plane  and 
an  HH-52A  amphibious  helicopter,  make 
up  the  Coast  Guard  entry. 

The  HC-130B  is  an  all-weather,  high- 
speed, long-range  transport  plane.  It  is 
used  for  search  and  rescue  far  at  sea, 
for  transporting  personnel,  emergency 
equipment,  as  well  as  for  aerial  obser- 
vations on  the  CoEist  Guard-operated  in- 
ternational ice  patrol. 

The  Hercules  carries  the  latest  com- 
munications gear.  It  can  fly  at  350  knots 
or  better  at  25.000  to  30.000  feet. 

The  HH-52A  helicopter  has  been  a 
workhorse  for  the  Coast  Guard  in  recent 
years.  It  is  a  turbine-powered  amphlbi- 
oui>  craft  equipped  with  a  special  plat- 
form designed  to  facilitate  water  recov- 
ery. It  is  the  first  helicopter  to  be  built 
with  a  boat  hull. 

The  helicopter  can  cruise  at  98  miles 
per  hour  and  has  a  loading  capacity  of 
3,000  pounds.  It  can  fly  190  miles,  pick  up 
an  injured  person  with  rescue  hoist  and 
basket  and  return  to  its  home  base  with 
a  10-percent  margin  of  fuel  remaining. 
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The  helicopter  will  be  dismantled  and 
flown  to  Paris  in  the  big  HC-130B.  The 
schedule  calls  for  the  craft  to  leave  Eliza- 
beth City,  N.C.,  on  May  24.  The  planes 
will  be  on  display  in  Paris  from  May  29 
through  Jime  8. 

Elizabeth  City  Is  the  largest  Coast 
Guard  air  establishment  in  the  world.  In 
addition  to  the  air  station  which  per- 
forms hundreds  of  rescue  missions  a 
year,  Elizabeth  City  is  also  the  location 
of  the  Coast  Guard's  only  aircraft  repair 
base. 


HIGH  PRICE  OF  NEGLECT 


HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

OF   CAUVORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  27.  1969 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  major  ingredients  of  understanding 
is  perspective.  Too  often  our  thoughts 
are  restricted  and  circumscribed  by  our 
refusal  to  consider  several  viewpoints.  In 
attemlSting  to  solve  some  of  our  societal 
problems,  we  are  inclined  to  think  only 
of  ourselves,  our  group,  or  our  special 
interest.  Shortsighted  or  narrow  views 
can  boomerang.  The  following  editorial, 
from  the  San  Luis  Obispo  Telegram- 
Tribune,  points  up  one  specific  aspect  of 
this  dilemma. 

Children  are  dissatisfied  with  what 
their  elders  spend  for  their  education. 
Elders  are  dissatisfied  because  the  expen- 
ditures for  youngsters'  education,  wel- 
fare, and  national  security  have  so  in- 
flated the  cost  of  living  that  the  pensions 
for  which  they  paid  and  relied  upon  are 
not  enough. 

By  attempting  to  provide  every  person 
in  America  with  more  and  more  bene- 
fits, we  fan  the  fires  of  Inflation  and  take 
away  expected  benefits  of  social  security. 

We  cannot  afford  to  neglect  any  seg- 
ment of  our  citizenry — but  if  we  are  to 
have  enough  resources  to  satisfy  the 
needs  of  everyone,  then  everyone  must 
produce  to  his  capacity  and  we  cannot 
permit  any  of  our  resources  to  be  wasted. 

We  must  not  neglect  the  economic, 
social,  and  emotional  security  of  our 
elder  citizens  by  permitting  their  expec- 
tations of  security  payments  to  be  di- 
minished. This  group  is  least  able  to  cope 
with  the  high  price  of  neglect. 

The  editorial  follows: 

(From  the  San  Luis  Obispo  County 

Telegram-Tribune,  May  13,  1969] 

High  Price  or  Nsclect 

The  point  has  been  made,  and  with  reason, 
that  the  harassed  taxpayer  is  ignoring  the 
younger  generation  with  a  short-sighted  re- 
jection of  nearly  all  school  bond  and  tax 
measures  at  the  polls.  The  consequences  of 
such  stinginess,  we  are  told,  may  be  even 
harder  to  pay  than  the  Increased  taxes  would 
have  been. 

The  fact  Is.  we  may  already  be  paying  for 
a  similar  Indifference  to  the  older  generation. 
We  have  been  shamefully  stingy  toward  our 
senior  citizens,  and  the  rejection  of  school 
tax  measures  may  well  be  one  of  the 
consequences. 

It  U  not  guesswork  to  say  that  many  elder 
Americana,  particularly  those  on  fixed  in- 
comes, have  developed  a  habit  of  voting 
against  all  local  tax  Increases,  for  schools  or 
anything  else.  And  there  la  no  need  to  guess 
why. 
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A  recent  report  to  the  U.S.  Senate  found 
three  of  every  10  Americans  over  the  age 
of  65  living  In  poverty.  Not  merely  trying 
to  keep  up  with  Inflation,  like  everyone  else, 
but  struggling  to  survive  on  Incomes  of  4100 
a  month  and  even  less. 

The  Senate  report  said  that  older  citizens 
In  general  have  less  buying  power  now  than 
they  did  In  1961.  That  Includes  some  who 
have  always  lived  In  poverty  and  some  who 
have  lived  on  welfare,  but  also  many  who 
have  worked  steadily  and  lived  comfortably. 
The  real  shame,  as  pointed  out  by  the  report: 
"Many  of  these  people  did  not  become  poor 
until  they  became  old." 

Can  this  really  be  what  a  lifetime  of  work- 
ing and  paying  taxes  eeu'ns  a  citizen  of  the 
richest  nation  In  the  world? 

Congress  has  voted  some  Increases  In  So- 
cial Security  benefits,  but  not  nearly  enough 
to  provide  protection  from  the  constant 
erosion  of  Inflation.  Wage  earners  And  their 
pay  raises  nibbled  at  by  the  declining  value 
of  the  dollar,  but  older  people  on  fixed  In- 
comes aren't  merely  nibbled  at  by  Inflation — 
they're  being  eaten  up  by  It. 

Attempts  to  make  Social  Security  benefits 
keep  pace  with  the  cost  of  living  have  failed, 
partly  becaiise  of  public  Indifference  to  sen- 
ior citizens,  and  a  misunderstanding  of  what 
Social  Security  is.  It  Is  NOT  a  form  of  wel- 
fare, a  handout  or  a  dole.  It  is  a  retirement 
system  In  which  the  payments  are  made  to, 
and  the  pensions  paid  by,  the  government. 

The  Idea  that  people  should  not  be  allowed 
to  collect  substantially  more  In  pensions 
than  they  contribute  In  payments  Is  obvious 
nonsense.  A  dollar  paid  Into  the  Social  Se- 
curity fund  20  years  ago  was  worth  perhaps 
twice  as  much  as  a  dollar  paid  out  In  bene- 
fits now. 

The  olders  have  not  taken  to  the  streets 
to  underline  their  grievances,  as  students 
and  even  some  welfare  recipients  have,  but 
they  have  been  making  themselves  felt  In 
the  classic  democratic  fashion,  at  the  polls. 
If  they  oppose  more  money  for  schools  and 
pay  raises  for  public  employes,  who  can 
blame  them?  How  many  of  us  would  react 
otherwise  In  their  situation? 

If  the  welfare  of  our  youngsters  is  being 
neglected  in  forced  educational  cutbacks.  It 
Is  partly  because  we  have  too  long  neglected 
the  welfare  of  our  oldsters.  Our  senior  citi- 
zens deserve  a  better  shake,  and  the  rest 
of  us  deserve  the  consequences  of  not  giving 
It  to  them. 


BIG  SHOES  TO  FILL 
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During  his  service  In  Congress,  Bn.L 
Roth  has  distinguished  himself  in  many 
fields. 

As  much  as  I  regret  the  retirement  of 
Senator  Wh-liams,  I  feel  his  seat  will  be 
well  occupied  shoiild  the  people  of  Dela- 
ware see  fit  to  name  Bill  Roth  as  his 
successor. 

And  I  will  be  as  sorry  to  see  Congress- 
man Roth  leave  the  House  as  I  am  sorry 
at  the  departure  of  Senator  Williams 
from  the  other  Chamber. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
congratulating  Bill  Roth  for  his  great 
contributions  and  wishing  him  all  good 
luck  in  his  quest  for  a  Senate  seat  from 
the  great  State  of  Delaware. 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  27.  1969 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  long  be- 
fore I  came  to  Congress  I  have  had  a  very 
high  regard  for  the  watchdog  work  of 
that  great  Senator  from  Delaware. 

I  was  most  sorry  to  hear,  that,  true  to 
his  principles,  he  was  retiring  at  the  end 
of  his  present  term. 

He  will  be  missed  by  the  Congress  and 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States.  He 
leaves  big  shoes  to  fill. 

If  there  is  anyone  with  the  qualifica- 
tions to  fill  those  shoes,  that  person  is 
Congressman  Bill  Roth,  who,  I  am 
happy  to  hear,  has  declared  for  the  of- 
fice. 

I  am  happy  and  proud  of  the  work 
the  Congressman  from  Delaware  has  been 
doing,  especially  his  momentous  work  on 
cataloging  the  Federal  aid  programs.  Ini- 
tiative and  knowledge  are  his  trade- 
marks. 


THE  CHALLENGE  OF  THE  SEVENTIES 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

or   NSW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  27,  1969 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  Nation  the  remarks 
made  by  Mr.  John  G.  Heimann.  senior 
adviser  to  the  Secretary,  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  before 
the  Mortgage  Finance  Conference, 
American  Bankers  Association,  on  May 
5,  1969. 1  believe  that  Mr.  Heimann's  re- 
marks are  worthy  of  attention  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  insert  his  state- 
ment in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Challenge  of  the   Seventies 
(By  John  G.  Heimann) 

This  nation  Is  Increasingly  aware  of  Its 
responsibilities,  both  domestic  and  interna- 
tional. As  the  aspirations  of  all  (jeople  in- 
crease, so  do  our  responsibilities  to  these 
p>eople.  Fulflllment  of  aspirations  is  the  Chal- 
lenge of  the  Seventies. 

It  is  popular  to  remark  these  days  that  our 
problems  are  outraclng  the  solutions.  This  I 
do  not  believe.  In  the  past,  we  have  laced  up 
to  the  facts  and  then  designed  policies  and 
programs  to  achieve  a  public  goal. 

This  meeting  Is  primarily  concerned  with 
housing.  But  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  what  we  are  really  talking  about  is 
the  quality  of  living  for  people.  And  this  is 
more  than  housing.  It  is  schools,  it  is  Jobs, 
It  is  a  human  environment.  It  Is  all  of  the 
opportunities  and  amenities  for  which  this 
nation  is  known  and  for  which  It  can  be 
Justifiably  proud. 

Yet,  within  this  society,  there  are  vast 
numbers  of  our  people  who  do  not  share  this 
prosperity,  who  do  not  have  opportunities, 
and  who  live  in  surroundings  that  are.  at 
best,  degrading.  Otir  task  is  to  right  this 
deplorable  condition.  And  one  of  the  most 
important  components  is  the  development  of 
decent  housing  fcr  all. 

The  dimensions  of  our  national  housing 
needs  were  spelled  out  by  the  Congress  in  the 
1968  Housing  Act.  These  goals — 26  million 
new  housing  units  over  the  next  decade — 
are  necessary,  but  If  the  goals  are  to  be 
realistic  we  must  make  adequate  plans, 
now — 

Plans  for  manpower  training. 

Plans  for  improving  the  building  process 
through  new  technologies,  new  materials, 
and  new  methods  of  aggregation. 

Plans  for  the  rational  xise  of  land. 

Plans  for  stimulating  local  governments 
to  develop  Imaginative  methods  of  regula- 
tions, control  over  land  use  and  cost,  as  well 
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M  the  development  of  adequate  public  fadll- 
Uee  and  servloea. 

And  certainly,  plans  to  finance  tbU  growth. 

There  will  be  growth,  without  a  doubt,  un- 
less all  the  computers  usM  by  all  ol  the 
demographers  have  blown  a  tube.  By  the  year 
2000,  our  population  will  Increase  by  some 
100  million  people.  This  means  we  will  have 
to  build  100  new  cities  of  a  million  people 
each,  or  perhaps  a  large  number  of  new 
communities  with  fewer  people.  But  the 
quantity  of  the  problem  remains  the  same. 
Not  only  must  housing  be  created  for  our 
new  citizens,  but  also  we  mtist  provide  the 
many  services  required  In  order  to  maintain 
and  Improve  our  way  of  life. 

The  expectation  of  this  growth  certainly 
gives  rise  to  much  economic  optimism.  In 
fact,  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  this 
expectation  has  been  a  contributing  factor 
to  the  recent  inflationary  mentality.  Many 
of  today's  businessmen  have  seen  how  Infla- 
tion combined  with  rapid  economic  growth 
washed  out  past  mistakes.  This  use  of  Infla- 
tion as  economic  absolution  can  prove  fatal, 
however,  once  It  becomes  a  part  of  business 
expectation.  The  expectation  of  Inflation  Is 
a  poor  substitute  for  sound  business  judg- 
ment.  ' 

lBy  10T3,  we  anticipate  a  Oross  National 
Product  somewhat  In  excess  of  $1  trillion.  By 
1978.  the  GNP  will  be  almoet  $l>/2    trllUon. 

Within  this  GNP.  we  believe  that  the  hous- 
ing Industry  will  grow  at  even  a  faster  rate. 
This  year,  we  anticipate  that  the  construction 
of  housing  will  account  for  somewhat  more 
than  3%  of  the  QNP.  By  1973,  If  we  are  to 
meet  the  goals  set  by  Congress,  housing  will 
account  for  4.4%  and  by  the  late  1970'8,  5% 
of  the  QNP. 

Tou  may  ask  what  Justification  Is  there 
for  hotialng  to  absorb  an  even  larger  per- 
centage of  the  QNP?  The  answer  In  both 
human  and  economic  terms  Is  simply  that 
the  demand  Is  there.  But  the  demand  was 
there  before  and  It  was  not  filled.  Therefore. 
If  we  are  not  to  continue  this  Imbalance  be- 
tween demand  and  supply  we  must  do  some 
hard  planning. 

Our  plaiuilng,  though,  must  be  different 
from  what  we  have  done  In  the  past.  His- 
torically, the  hoxislng  Industry  has  been  used 
as  a  contracycUcal  tool  of  economic  policy. 
As  Secretary  Romney  recently  said  in  a 
letter  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  "Until 
homebulldlng  Is  regarded  as  the  creator  of 
product  to  meet  basic  needs — needs  just  as 
fundamental  as  steel  or  mining  or  automo- 
biles— this  nation  will  continue  to  suffer 
from  an  Improvident  disequilibrium  between 
the  supply  and  demand  for  housing."  It  Is 
obvious  that  this  disequilibrium  can  be 
measured  in  terms  of  human  suffering  and 
human  waste,  and  what  Is  more  uneconomic 
than  the  underutlllzatlon  of  our  most  pre- 
cious national  resovirce — its  p>eople.  I  do  be- 
lieve that  this  nation  is  sufficiently  mature 
to  rethink  past  procedures  In  order  to  satisfy 
present  and  future  needs. 

The  Nlzon  Administration  is  thorotighly 
aware  of  this  problem.  The  request  for  the 
repeal  of  the  7%  Investment  tax  credit  is  an 
indication  of  its  concern.  As  noted  by  Her- 
l>ert  Stein  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers. "It  seemed  at  least  to  some  of  us  who 
were  Involved  In  the  dlscussloits  (about  re- 
peal of  the  Investment  tax  credit)  that  there 
were  more  Important  things  at  this  juncture 
In  history  to  do  with  the  Federal  budget, 
with  the  national  output,  than  to  make  even 
more  rapid  a  rate  of  growth,  that  Is  already 
very  rapid  .  .  .  We  now  have  a  number  of 
commitments  to  the  poor,  to  the  cities,  to 
the  development  of  housing  and  even  to  al- 
lowing middle  class  people  to  retAln  a  larger 
■hare  of  their  Incomes  for  their  own  ex- 
penditures— which  would  be  somewhat  easier 
to  meet  If  the  Investment  credit  were  re- 
pealed." 

It  la  alao  Important  f or  iu  to  be  cognizant 
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of  the  incredible  effect  inflation  can  have 
upon  the  financing  of  housing.  The  homes 
of  Americans  have  been  paid  for  with  long- 
term,  fixed-income  capital.  We  have  been 
able  to  extend  these  benefits  only  because  we 
have  anticipated  a  relatively  constant  eco- 
nomic condition  In  weighing  security  against 
expected  risk. 

Recently,  we  have  seen  a  questioning  of 
this  concept.  If  this  is  the  beginning  of  a 
long-term  change  In  the  public  attitude, 
then  we  mxut  completely  rethink  our  long- 
term  financial  needs. 

Frankly,  I  doubt  that  excessive  Inflation 
will  become  a  continuing  way  of  life.  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  determination  to  halt  this 
trend  Is  well  known.  For  the  flrst  time  In 
many  years,  we  are  effectively  using  both 
monetary  and  fiscal  measures  to  dampen  the 
Inflationary  fires  and  to  curtail  the  expecta- 
tion of  a  continuation  of  infiatlon.  There- 
fore, our  attention  should  remain  focused  on 
the  challenge  of  the  1970's  within  an  eco- 
nomic system   similar   to   that   of   today. 

We  face  the  beginning  of  a  time  of  great 
need  for  housing  with  a  mortgage  market 
that  has  many  institutional  weaknesses. 
Some  changes  are  underway  or  proposed, 
which  you  will  be  discussing  later  on  in  this 
meeting,  such  as  the  mortgage- backed  se- 
curity, the  various  provisions  of  the  1968 
Housing  Act,  the  proposed  method  of  cre- 
ating a  secondary  market  (or  conventional 
mortgages,  and  others.  These  and  many  other 
changes  can  be  anticipated. 

As  we  consider  them,  let  us  not  lose  sight 
of  the  complexity  of  the  problem.  Too  often, 
we  seek  the  magic  one-shot  cure  and  too 
often  we  end  up  only  adding  to  the  problems 
as  we  build  into  our  system  short-term  solu- 
tions for  long-term  problems.  Perhaps  what 
we  need  most  today  Is  a  complete  review  of 
the  financial  institutions  serving  this  nation. 
These  systems  have  worked  well  for  many 
years.  But,  in  fact,  they  were  designed  In 
other  times  for  other  reasons. 

Accordingly,  I  feel  that  a  thoughtful  re- 
evaluatlon  of  our  financial  systems  is  neces- 
sary and  in  the  national  interest.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  the  conclusions  of  such  a  study 
will  point  the  way  to  but  modest  changes. 
Even  so,  they  will  have  value,  since  it  will 
mean  that  we  have  taken  the  time  and  the 
trouble  to  make  certain  that  what  we  have 
works  well. 

Within  the  panoply  of  the  financial  sys- 
tem, the  role  of  the  commercial  banker 
looms  large.  The  commercial  banking  sys- 
tem cannot  help  but  be  deeply  Involved  in 
our  urban  problems  and  in  housing.  The 
question  is.  how  will  the  commercial  banks 
gear  themselves  to  face  the  challenges  and 
opportunities  of  the  1970's  in  these  two  areas? 
For  example,  some  of  the  following  questions 
must  be  considered  and  answered  by  you: 

Should  our  commercial  banking  system 
undertake  a  major  commitment  to  urban 
development,  or  should  we  rely  more  upon 
other  financial  institutions  that  can  be 
Insulated  somewhat  from  monetary  policy? 

Through  cbimge  of  the  regulatory  powers 
or  reserve  requirements,  should  banks  be 
urged  Into  mortgage  Investment? 

These  and  a  host  of  other  questions  come 
to  mind.  It  is  important,  I  feel,  for  people 
such  as  yourselves  who  are  trained  and 
experienced  In  a  broad  variety  of  financial 
areas  to  become  Involved  in  this  dialogue  of 
role  and  responsibility.  Within  your  Institu- 
tions you  have  great  financial  knowledge  and 
expertise  which  needs  to  be  shared. 

The  "Challenge  of  the  Seventies"  is  often 
partnered  with  the  phrase  "the  urban  crisis." 
In  order  to  change  the  challenge  into  op- 
portunity, the  crises  cannot  be  one  of  percep- 
tion or  will,  for  If  we  fall  to  objectively  com- 
prehend our  national  needs,  then  the  oppor- 
tunities will  be  substantially  diminished. 

Today  we  do.  Indeed,  face  a  challenge.  Let 
us  make  It  Into  an  opportunity. 


May  27,  1969 


TOWARD  A  SOVIET  AMERICA 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RilPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  27.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  news 
that  the  Soviet-trained  labor  exploiter, 
Walter  Reuther  of  UAW,  has  now  taken 
over  the  Teamsters  is  only  surpassed  by 
his  decree  that  he  will  use  his  new  labor 
alliance  to  oppose  defense  of  the  United 
States  against  Communist  nuclear  mis- 
siles, to  aid  Communist  aggression  in 
Southeast  Asia,  and  to  foment  revolution 
in  our  streets.  This  sounds  less  and  less 
like  a  legitimate  labor  organization. 

Perhaps  many  of  the  young  workers 
of  this  generation  do  not  recall  that  this 
same  Walter  Reuther  was  the  man  who, 
while  being  trained  in  Moscow  in  Red 
labor  organization,  wrote  a  letter  to  as- 
sociates in  Detroit  and  signed  it  "Yours 
for  a  Soviet  America." 

That  letter  best  explains  his  goals,  in 
undermining  American  defense,  aiding 
the  Communist  enemy,  and  organizing 
for  violence  and  disorder  in  our  cities. 

I  include  an  article  from  the  Washing- 
ton Star  following  my  remarks: 

[From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Evening  Star. 

May  27,  1969) 

Lasob  Aixiakce  Pkockam  Opposes  ABM,  War 

(By  Richard  Crltchfleld) 

United  Auto  Workers'  Walter  Reuther  has 
succeeded  in  enlisting  the  relatively  conserv- 
ative Teamsters  Union  In  an  apparently  wide- 
ranging  social  crusade. 

Teamster  delegates  at  a  founding  confer- 
ence of  the  Alliance  for  Labor  Action — a 
partnership  formed  by  the  UAW  and  Team- 
sters last  July — yesterday  endorsed  resolu- 
tions opposing  the  antlballlsUc  missile  plan, 
calling  for  an  end  to  the  Vietnam  war  and 
for  a  drive  to  help  the  poor  and  the  blacl£ 
organize  politically. 

The  600  delegates  attending  the  conference 
also  unanimously  endorsed  more  convention- 
ally liberal  labor  causes  such  as  better  hous- 
ing, schools,  medical  care  and  fuU  employ- 
ment. 

Reuther  also  called  for  an  end  to  "the 
Insanity  of  the  arms  race"  and  for  a  "tax- 
payers revolt"  led  by  the  ALA. 

Apparently  responding  to  press  coverage 
of  yesterday's  meeting,  Pltzsimmons  was  em- 
phatic today  In  emphasizing  the  new  coali- 
tion Is  not  Intended  to  be  a  rival  of  the  AFL- 
CIO. 

"I  again  want  to  underline  and  repeat  that 
this  Is  not  a  rival  federation  of  labor.  I  am 
again  repeating  that  we  Indorse  and  under- 
line that  labor  must  remain  steadfast  and 
one  house,"  he  said. 

The  ALA'S  function  Is  to  organize  new 
workers  and  carry  out  social  programs  and 
"those  purposes  alone,"  he  said. 

mzSUfMONS    "GOES   ALONO" 

Apparently  going  along,  at  least  with 
Reuther's  rhetoric,  was  Frank  E.  Fltzslm- 
mons,  61,  the  soft-spoken  Teamster  general 
vice-president  who  has  been  running  the  na- 
tion's largest  tmlon  while  James  R.  Hoffa  Is 
serving  a  prison  sentence  for  jury  tampering. 

Except  for  joining  In  the  call  to  stop  the 
Vietnam  war,  Fltzslmmon's  words  were  rela- 
tlv*ly  conservative.  He  urged  an  organizing 
drive  among  government  employes,  white 
collar  and  farm  workers  and  called  for  re- 
pealing the  Landrum-Orlffln  Act. 

UNIONS   PLEDGE   PATMENT8 

Under  the  new  setup,  Fltzslmmons  will  be 
In  charge  of  the  ALA's  organizing  effort  and 
Reuther  of  Its  social  action  program. 
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Both  unions  have  pledged  to  put  up  10 
cents  per  member  per  month  to  build  the 
ALA'S  treasury.  With  a  combined  member- 
ship of  nearly  4  million,  this  could  provide 
a  yearly  Income  of  around  $4.6  mlUlon. 

In  a  speech  to  the  conference.  Sen.  George 
McOovem,  0-SX>.,  today  congratulated  the 
ALA  on  forming  what  he  called  "this  great 
new  alliance  of  our  two  largest  and  most 
influential  labor  unions."  He  praised  the 
AliA's  stand  yesterday  In  calling  for  an  end 
to  the  Vietnam  war,  deferral  of  the  ABM  and 
an  appeal  for  greater  imderstandlng  of  cam- 
pus unrest. 

Both  UAW  and  Teamsters  spokesmen  yes- 
terday sharply  criticized  military  spending. 
Harold  J.  Gibbons,  the  Teamster  boss  In  St. 
Louis,  said  that  by  opposing  the  ABM,  "a 
large  segment  of  the  U.S.  labor  movement" 
has  shown  Itself  against  "the  stupid  kind  of 
path  where  money  and  resources  are  being 
squandered  in  a  stupid  war  and  a  stupid 
arms  race." 

Emll  Mazey,  UAW  secretary-treasurer,  said 
that  "when  this  dirty  nasty  war  Is  over"  the 
labor  movement  must  ensure  the  $30  billion 
saved  Is  not  spent  by  "the  mUltary-lndus- 
trlal  complex." 

The  key  domestic  resolution  passed  was 
for  "community  unions"  which  called  for 
ALA  organizers  to  go  into  the  ghettos  and 
help  black  communities  develop  "the  skills, 
organization  and  economic  and  political 
strengths  they  must  have  to  achieve  self- 
sufficiency  and  self-direction." 


WHAT  THE  FLAG  MEANS  TO  ME 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Tuesday,  May  27,  1969 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Carantouan  Chapter  of  the  Daugh- 
tei-s  of  the  American  Revolution  in  my 
district  sponsored  a  project  in  the  Wav- 
erly,  N.Y.,  schools  designed  "to  encour- 
age further  study  and  activity  in  pa- 
triotism." The  focal  point  of  this  most 
worthwhile  project  was  a  student  essay 
contest  entitled  "What  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America  Means  to  Me." 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate 
the  wiimer.  Miss  Deborah  Crouse,  a  stu- 
dent at  Waverly  Junior  High  School,  for 
expressing  in  so  refreshing  a  manner 
what  I  am  sure  are  the  compatible  feel- 
ings of  many  of  my  constituents. 

It  is  with  great  pride  that  I  command 
this  inspiring  essay  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues. 

I  include  the  essay  as  follows : 
What  the  Flag  or  the  United  States  or 
Akzsica  Means  to  Mx 

The  American  Flag  means  many  things  to 
many  people.  To  some  It  Is  the  symbol  of 
freedom.  It  Is  just  a  piece  of  cloth  to  others. 
There  are  even  those  who  scorn  and  bum  It. 

To  me,  the  American  Flag  has  a  deeper 
meaning.  As  I  come  to  school  of  a  morning 
and  glance  up,  I  see  more  than  a  piece  of 
cloth  decorated  with  stars  and  stripes.  In  the 
flag  I  see  a  nation  young  and  Immature,  a 
nation  full  of  all  kinds  of  people,  of  all  creeds 
and  colors,  who  have  their  own  feelings  and 
Ideas  about  our  nation. 

In  the  flag  I  see  dhr  fathers  and  brothers 
fighting  under  our  flag  to  help  another  coun- 
try gain  her  rights  and  freedoms. 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  represent  President 
Nixon,  an  Afro-American,  an  Apache  Indian 
and  me  standing  together,  giving  the  Pledge 
of  Allegiance. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Our  flag  represents  every  Individual  and 
all  individuals  of  America.  We  are  all  under 
one  common  bond.  The  flag  is  this  bond. 

The  flag  symbolizes  all  the  freedoms  and 
rights  of  men  which  are  outlined  In  the  Con- 
stitution and  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Old  Glory  represents  to  me,  one  nation. 
Indestructible  and  indivisible.  We  pray  that 
our  nation  Is  under  the  grace  of  God  and 
gives  liberty  and  justice  to  all. 

In  cdncliislon,  I  think  our  American  Flag 
represents  the  true  goal  of  every  person  on 
earth  and  every  person  that  has  ever  lived 
since  the  beginning  of  time.  This  Is  the  divine 
goal  to  which  every  man  has  aspired  himself. 

These  are  the  things  which  should  be  and 
someday,  will  be  In  our  nation.  Then  our 
beautiful  flag  wlU  float  on  the  breeae  In  all 
her  true  glory. 

This  Is  what  the  American  Flag  means 
to  me. 

Deborah  Cbouse. 

Watxblt,  N.Y. 


REQUESTING    AN    INVESTIGATION 
OP  BERKELEY  VIOLENCE  . 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  27,  1969 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  serious  events  in  the  city  of 
Berkeley  during  the  last  2  weeks  are  of 
national  concern.  One  young  man  has 
died,  another  may  be  blinded,  more  than 
100  persons  have  been  injured,  thousands 
of  people  have  been  gassed,  including 
patients  in  a  hospital,  and  several  hun-, 
dreds  have  been  arrested,  but  the  ten- 
sions in  Berkeley  continue.  I  have  been 
told  by  those  on  the  scene  no  end  is  In 
sight. 

The  yoimg  man,  James  Rector,  who 
died  was  from  my  congressional  district. 
His  activities  in  Berkeley  on  the  day  he' 
was  shotgunned  are  unclear,  but  insofar 
as  I  know  there  is  no  evidence  to  indi- 
cate he  was  among  the  demonstrators. 
There  is  clear  evidence,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  some  of  the  Injured  were 
innocent  bystanders,  on  legal  business 
in  Berkeley. 

The  mother  of  the  dead  young  man 
has  issued  a  plea,  a  plea  which  I  believe 
bears  repeatlBg. 

No  James  Rector  Memorial  People's 
Park — 

She  said: 

No  day  of  mourlng.  Just  an  end  to  the 
turmoil  that  may  cause  the  death  of  other 
young  men. 

I  join  in  her  prayer  for  the  end  of 
turmoil  in  Berkeley  smd  for  the  end  of 
violence. 

For  that  reason,  I  am  joining  with  my 
colleague,  Jeffery  Cohelan,  of  Berke- 
ley, in  asking  that  the  U.S.  Attorney 
Gteneral's  excellent  conciliation  service 
take  immediate  steps  to  intervene  in 
Berkeley.  I  also  am  joining  In  his  re- 
quest that  the  National  Commission  on 
Violence  study  and  report  on  the 
Berkeley  situation. 

The  seriousness  of  the  situation  in 
Berkeley  is  spelled  out  in  the  words  of 
Peter  Barnes  of  Newsweek.  The  charges 
he  makes  are  key  to  the  questions  I  am 
asking  U.S.  Attorney  General  John 
Mitchell  to  investigate — 
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For  seven  days  In  May,  the  effective  rulers 
of  this  occupied  city  and  university  were 
3,000  unknown  men  In  uniform,  headed  by 
two  generals  and  a  sheriff  playing  war  games 
with  real  people's  lives  .  .  . 

The  real  danger  In  California  Is  not  the 
students,  nor  the  tree-planting  street  people, 
nor  even  that  handful  of  genuine  revolu- 
tionaries that  Reagan  so  piously  condemns. 
It  is  the  uncontrollable  use  of  paramilitary 
force  without  responsibility;  It  Is  the  help- 
lessness of  such  representative  Institutions 
as  the  Berkeley  City  Council  (whose  meet- 
ing during  the  violence  was  a  charade) ;  It  Is 
the  fearful  reluctance  of  moderate  public 
offlclali^to -speak  out. 

I  have  written  the  U.S.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral asking  that  he  investigate  and  clar- 
ify what  has  happened  in  Berkeley  so 
that  sane  conclusions  can  be  reached. 

First,  I  have  asked  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  investigate  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  death  of  James  Rector, 
including  l  determination  as  to  whether 
he  was  one  of  the  demonstrators,  or  an 
innocent  bystander.  I  am  asking  the 
Investigation  on  the  basis  of  whether 
James  Rector's  civil  rights  were  violated. 

On  the  same  grounds  I  am  asking 
the  U.S.  Attorney  General  to  answer.  If 
possible,  some  other  serious  questions 
involved  In  the  disturbance  at  Berkeley : 

First.  How  many  persons  were  wound- 
ed on  May  15,  and  by  whom? 

Second.  Among  the  injured,  how  many 
were  arrested  and  on  what  charges? 

Third.  How  many  of  the  Injured  can 
be  Identified  as  having  some  part  in  the 
demonstrations  and  how  many  can  be 
identified  as  being  innocent  of  any  in- 
volvement in  the  demonstrations? 

Fourth.  How  many  of  those  arrested 
May  22  in  the  widespread  sweep  were 
demonstrators  and  how  many  were  in 
the  area  on  legal  business? 

Fifth.  Were  the  civil  rights  of  those 
arrested,  as  charged  in  newspaper  ac- 
counts, violated  and  was  there  any 
mistreatment  of  those  arrested  by  the 
arresting  officers? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  through 
an  Impartial  investigation  will,  I  hope, 
do  much  to  quiet  the  tensions  in  Berkeley. 

More  is  needed  both  for  an  Immediate 
cease-fire  and  for  long-term  peace  on  the 
campus. 

An  end  to  provocations  is  needed  on 
both  sides.  I  would  hope  there  will  be  a 
lifting  of  the  ban  on  the  right  of  assembly 
in  Berkeley,  combined  with  discretion  on 
the  part  of  those  who  wish  to  assemble, 
and  to  protest. 

The  national  student  protest  move- 
ment was  born  in  Berkeley  a  little  less 
than  5  years  ago.  It  has  spread  from 
there  across  the  Nation. 

During  the  last  3  years  a  president 
of  the  University  of  California  has  been 
fired,  new  members  of  the  university 
board  of  regents  have  been  appointed, 
presidents  of  State  colleges  have  been 
repeatedly  chariged,  budgets  cut,  and 
the  National  Guard  has  been  used.  Yet 
there  Is  no  peace  on  the  campus. 

The  Governor  of  the  State  ol  Cali- 
fornia has  called  the  situation  In  Berke- 
ley "war,"  and  used  that  as  an  explana- 
tion for  why  innocent  people  have  been 
hurt.  If  it  is  war  in  Berkeley,  then  the 
Governor  must  bear  his  responsibility 
for  Its  Increased  violence  during  the  last 
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3  years.  I  recommend  to  him  the  words 
of  our  President — 

We  cannot  learn  from  one  aaotlMr  until 
we  stop  shouting  at  eaeh  otber — until  we 
■peak  quietly  enougb  eo  that  our  wtMila  can 
be  beartl  aa  well  aa  our  volcea." 

The  tensions  on  campus  cannot  be 
solved  by  shotguns,  rifles,  bayonets,  aerial 
tear  gas  bombing,  or  rocks  and  bricks. 

Instead  there  must  be  a  serious  ex- 
amination of  the  Issues,  a  definition  of 
the  problems,  and  the  proposal  of  new 
answers  to  solve  those  problems. 

If  we  do  not  find  these  answers,  then 
Berkeley  again  will  be  but  the  first  of  a 
series  of  ever  more  violent  clashes,  which 
can  only  end  In  disaster. 


RISE  IN  CHILD  ABUSE 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or  KiCHxaAir 
_    Df^XPI  HOUSE  OV  RKPRESKNTATTVEB 

Ttieadttv.  May  27.  1969 

Mrs.  QRIPPrrHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  placed  a  series  of  articles  from 
the  Detroit  News  on  the  subject  of  Michi- 
gan's battered  babies  In  the  Coitgus- 
sioNAL  Recoko.  These  articles  pointed  to 
the  emotional  and  physical  horrors  of 
child  abuse  where  In  Michigan  alone  last 
year  the  reported  number  of  cases  totaled 
768. 

However,  child  abuse  Is  not  only  a 
problem  In  the  State  of  Michigan  but 
In  our  entire  Nation.  Recently,  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Social  Wel- 
fare announced  that  in  1968  there  was 
a  30-percent  increase  In  the  number  of 
reported  cases  of  child  abuse.  This  was 
discussed  in  a  recent  New  York  Times  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Rise  In  Child  Abuse."  writ- 
ten by  Howard  A.  Rusk,  MJD.  This  article 
stated  that  in  the  last  several  weeks  five 
children  have  been  killed  at  the  hands 
of  their  parents  and  that  of  the  987  cases 
reported  in  New  York  City  last  year  36 
were  fatal.  Certainly,  I  cannot  stress  too 
much  the  Importance  of  curtailing  child 
abuse  and  that  I  feel  every  citizen  has  a 
responsibility  to  report  any  suspected 
case  of  mlstr^tment  of  children.  This 
problem  can  be  found  today  among  peo- 
ple of  every  educational,  religious,  socio- 
economic, and  geographical  backgroimd 
in  America. 

At  this  point.  I  place  the  text  of  the 
article  in  the  Congrkssional  Rkcokd  for 
everyone  to  read : 
Rxsx   Df    Chixj>   Abttsx:    Pkoblkm   RxQuma 

Moax  TtL4XNB>  HxLP,  Moas  Fumos  and  trk 

COOPOUTION    OF    AIX 

(By  Howard  A.  Ruak,  MJ>.) 

Laat  week  the  New  York  State  Department 
of  Social  Welfare  announced  that  In  1968 
there  waa  a  30  per  cent  Increaae  In  the  num- 
ber of  reported  cases  of  child  abuae. 

Certainly  the  problem  of  child  abuae  In 
New  York  City  has  been  highlighted  by  the 
fact  that  In  the  last  several  weeka  five  chil- 
dren have  been  killed  at  the  hands  of  their 
own  parents. 

New  York  City  la  not  alone  in  thi«  prob- 
lem. Similar  Increases  are  being  reported 
throughout  the  country. 

There  la  also  no  doubt  that  there  la  In- 
creased professional  concern  with  the  prob- 
lem and  less  tolerance  of  the  "rights  of  par- 
anU"  for  those  who  practice  chUd  abuse. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

IronloaUy  th*  law  for  tha  protaotlon  of 
animals  was  enacted  before  chUd  protection 
statutes.  In  fact  the  succeaaful  uae  of  animal 
protection  statutea  In  behalf  of  a  cruaUy 
abused  little  gin  In  1874  provided  the  Im- 
petus for  the  founding  of  the  New  York 
Soolaty  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
ObUdren  in  1875. 
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Prrifsasliinal  copcffu  amocg  phyitaUaa 
came  from  tb*  flnt  study  of  the  problem 
In  1901  by  Dr.  Henry  Bampe  ai  tha  tJnlv«r» 
Blty  of  Colorado  Ifadlcal  Oautar. 

It  waa  from  thJa  study  that  tha  tacrlfylng 
and  ugly  naw  martlaal  phr—  was  davalopad — 
tha  battered  child  syndroma. 

In  this  study.  71  hoapltala  reported  treat- 
ment <a  303  such  caaaa  In  a  yaar.  Of  tha 
group.  38  bad  been  abused  so  saverely  they 
died  and  86  others  suffered  permanent  brain 
damage. 

Of  the  S87  reported  caaea  In  New  York  City 
last  year  36  were  fatal. 

Before  Dr.  Kempel  study.  California  waa 
the  only  state  In  which  parental  abuse  of 
the  ChUd  waa  a  criminal  offense.  All  states 
now  have  such  laws.  The  New  York  City  law 
waa  recently  amended  to  attempt  to  Im- 
prove reporting. 

Effective  June  1.  hospital  peraonnel,  sodal 
workers  and  school  officials  will  be  added  to 
the  list  of  those  engaged  In  the  healing  arts 
reqtilred  by  law  to  report  caaea  of  child 
abuse. 

The  state  law  required  that  such  cases  be 
reported  orally  as  soon  as  practicable  and 
that  a  written  report  be  submitted  to  local 
social  service  officials  within  48  hours.  Pres- 
ently the  major  source  of  reports  Is  from 
hospitals. 

Unforttinately  there  was  a  sharp  decline 
last  year  of  40  per  cent  In  the  number  of 
suspected  child  abuse  cases  reported  by 
physicians.  The  niunber  of  cases  reported 
by  physicians  dropped  from  15  per  cent  in 
1907  to  9  per  cent  In  1908. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  decrease  may 
be  that  some  physicians  hesitate  to  report 
such  cases  because  of  their  belief  that  the 
right  of  privileged  communication  la  vio- 
lated. However,  persons  and  Institutions  re- 
quired by  law  to  make  such  reports  are  pro- 
vided immunity  from  civil  and  criminal  siilts 
brought  about  as  the  result  of  their  reports. 

Avomufo  nrvoLvncxMT 

In  many  Instances  physicians  and  other 
health  and  social  welfare  workers  simply  do 
not  want  to  get  involved  In  a  messy  situation. 

Commissioner  Oeorge  K.  Wyman.  New 
York  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare, 
pointed  out  In  last  week's  announcement 
that  "Disturbing  as  this  flgtire  Is,  It  tells  ua 
an  Incomplete  story  because  there  are  many 
other  such  cases  of  chlld-batterlng — hun- 
dreds more — that  are  not  reported  by  persons 
aware  of  them." 

He  stressed  that  under-reporting  is  a  seri- 
ous situation  especially  If  the  dead  or  abused 
child  has  brothers  or  sisters  living  at  home 
but  not  protected. 

This  Is  underlined  by  the  fact  that  14  per 
cent  of  the  children  reported  last  year  In 
suspected  abuse  cases  were  siblings.  These 
135  children  were  from  50  families  In  which 
two  or  more  children  were  suspected  of  being 
abused. 

What  such  an  environment  of  terror 
means  and  does  to  a  child  Is  too  horrible 
even  to  contemplate. 

Studies  have  shown  that  parents  are  the 
offenders  In  most  Instances  of  child  abuse. 
There  are  some  cases,  however,  of  other 
persons  such  as  baby-sitters,  paramours  and 
siblings  as  the  offenders. 

Last  week  this  writer  discussed  the  prob- 
lem with  Dr.  Vincent  J.  Fontana,  who  has 
long  been  Interested  In  the  problem.  Dr. 
Fontana  Is  director  of  pediatrics,  St.  Vin- 
cent's Hospital  and  Medical  Center,  and 
medical  director  of  the  New  York  Foundling 
Hospiui.  He  said: 


•"me  chUd  abuse  law  that  wa  now  have 
In  aU  sUtes  In  the  United  SUtes  In  Itaelf  u 
Jiut  the  first  step  that  can  be  taken  to  pro- 
tect the  abused  or  neglected  child. 

"What  Is  more  Important  Is  what  happens 
after  the  report. 

LACK  or  coiucmncATioif 

"At  the  present  time,  from  our  experience 
w*  have  found  there  has  been  little  or  no 
communication  between  various  disciplines 
that  are  responsible  for  protecting  the  child 
and  sislstlng  the  parents.  This  appUes  to 
the  physldan  who  does  the  reporting,  the 
child  protective  unit  that  does  the  Investi- 
gating, and  the  judge  who  makes  the  deter- 
mination as  to  whether  the  chUd  Is  to  be  re- 
turned home  or  goes  to  an  Institution  or 
foster  home. 

"nnless  there  Is  mutual  cooperation  and 
communication  with  follow-up  under  these 
varlotu  disciplines,  the  job  of  protecting  the 
chUd  and  helping  to  assist  the  parents  wlU 
not  be  realised. 

"In  attempting  to  solve  these  tragic  prob- 
lenu  It  Is  hoped  that  there  will  arise  a  mu- 
tual respect  between  the  physician,  social 
worker  and  judge  so  that  a  proper  decision 
may  be  reached  to  protect  the  child  from 
further  abuse  and  possible  death." 

In  reality,  Dr.  Fontana's  hope  can  only  be 
accomplished  if  there  are  adequately  trained 
people  In  the  child  protective  unit,  sufficient 
funds  to  employ  a  large  enough  staff  to 
handle  the  large  number  of  abused  and  ne- 
glected child  problems  and  an  adequate 
number  of  judges  In  the  family  courts. 

The  blame  Is  not  on  any  Individual  but 
an  overwhelming  caseload  and  an  Inadequate 
staff. 

The  reporting  of  suspected  cases  of  child 
abuse  should  not  be  limited  to  professional 
workers  In  the  field  of  health  and  welfare. 
Every  citizen  has  a  responsibility  to  report 
any  suspected  case  of  child  abuse. 


LESSON  OP  TVA  IS  IGNORED  BY 
PLOOD-RAVAQED  STATES 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

or  TKMJisasne 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  27.  1969 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  has  been  a  llv- 
|[ng  classroom  for  thousands  each  year — 
not  only  from  this  country  but  for  peo- 
ple around  the  world — who  come  to  the 
Tennessee  Valley  to  see  how  a  system 
of  dams  and  power  facilities  has  brought 
health  to  the  land  and  a  better  liveli- 
hood for  the  people. 

Marquis  Childs  wrote  In  the  May  14, 
1969,  Washington  Post  that  TVA's  les- 
son Is  being  Ignored  by  many  flood- 
stricken  States. 

I  would  include  this  article  In  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  time. 

LxssoK  or  TVA  la  loNoaxD  bt  Flood- 
Ravagsd  States 

(By  Marquis  Childs) 

The  rivulets,  the  smaU  streams,  the  great 
rivers  run  brown  with  the  precious  soil  that 
each  spring  Is  lost  forever.  This  Is  a  heed- 
less waate  of  the  capital  of  a  land  ravaged 
by  the  quick-buck  builders  and  the  high- 
way promoters  who  will  jitot  be  satisfied  until 
the  whole  country  Is  covered  with  concrete. 

It  has  been  going  on  for  a  long  time.  As 
predictable  as  the  first  crocus,  appeals  come 
to  Washington  for  help  under  the  Federal 
disaster  act  to  repair  fiood  damage.  The 
total  so  far  this  year  Is  812,750.000  which  Is 
little  enough  alongside  the  vast  sums  this 
capital  CttHa  In. 
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Tet.  as  a  measure  of  the  cost  of  putting 
baek  bridges,  restoring  roads  and  sewage 
plants  and  providing  temporary  honMs  for 
the  homeless,  this  says  a  lot  about  the  coat 
of  yeara  of  neglect  and  indifference.  Of  the 
total.  California,  where  the  builders  have 
stripped  steep  hillsides  and  perched  houses 
and  apartments  on  perilous  slopes,  got  $8- 
mllUon.  The  balance  went  to  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota,  south  Dakota  and  Iowa.  WhUe 
last  January's  prolonged  rainfall  on  the  Wast 
Coast  and  the  heavy  snows  in  the  Midwest 
Increased  the  likelihood  of  serious  flooding, 
there  u  no  reaaon  to  believe  that  the  same 
thing  will  not  happen  next  year  and  the 
year  after  that  ad  Infinitum,  with  the  same 
demands  on  Washington  to  pay  for  a  patch- 
ing job  again. 

On  a  recent  tour  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
this  reporter  saw  an  example  of  the  work  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  that  has 
gone  a  long  way  toward  eliminating  floods 
and  restoring  the  health  of  the  land  In  that 
region.  The  contrast  showing  what  can  be 
achieved  by  not  shying  away  from  that  scare 
word,  planning.  Is  striking. 

Oliver  Springs.  Tenn..  a  town  of  8000  bad 
a  severe  flood  In  July,  1907.  It  was  In  the 
nature  of  a  flash  flood,  as  storm  water  roared 
down  Indian  Creek,  which  runs  through  the 
town.  Oliver  Sprlngi  has  had  16  major  floods 
since  1905,  11  occxirlng  after  the  construc- 
tion of  nearby  highways. 

As  the  town  surveyed  the  devastation  to 
schools,  roads  and  homes  In  the  steamy 
aftermath  of  the  flood,  TVA  came  Iil  They 
did  not  say,  "Okay,  we're  going  to  put  In 
some  dams  and  fix  things  up  for  you."  The 
first  move  In  accord  with  long-established 
policy  was  to  enlist  supjxirt  from  the  towns- 
people themselves.  They  were  asked  by  TVA 
representatives.  "Do  you  want  to  join  In  a 
common  effort  to  rebuild  the  town  and  try 
to  Insure  that  there  will  be  no  more  flood- 
ing? If  you  do  we're  prepared  to  help." 

Mayor  J.  H.  Bumey,  a  quiet-spoken  Ten- 
nesseean  who  Is  a  guard  at  the  nearby  Oak 
Ridge  atomic  plant,  saw  what  an  opportu- 
nity this  was.  He  started  in  at  once  to  get 
vmderstandlng  and  support  for  a  comprehen- 
slv*  plan  to  which  local  citizens  contributed 
ideas.  Cooperating  with  Bumey  was  Jim 
Point,  a  part-time  TVA  consultant  working 
for  a  graduate  degree  In  city  planning  at  the 
University  of  Tennessee.  Point  showed  re- 
markable skill  In  beating  a  patch  through  the 
jungle  of  Washington  agencies  involved  In 
one  way  or  an  other  with  the  project  and 
pulling  them  together. 

The  result  was  a  redevelopment  program 
that  wlU  cost  •5,700.000.  TVA  wUl  spend  81,- 
930.000  Including  the  share  to  be  put  up  by 
Oliver  Springs.  The  balance  Is  from  the 
gaggle  of  Federal  agencies — Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  the  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration,  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission — that  have  a  finger  In 
the  pie.  When  the  work  Is  completed  total 
benefits  on  an  average  annual  basis  are  put 
at  81.344.600.  This  is  broken  down  In  flood 
prevention,  the  enhancement  of  land  values, 
public  housing,  recreation  and  the  savings 
In  transportation  as  a  result  of  rerouting 
highways. 

Nothing  could  better  Illustrate  TVA's  pri- 
mary goal — to  build  up  the  region  so  that 
people  will  want  to  stay  rather  than  migrate 
to  the  cities.  With  seven  Southern  and  bor- 
der states  in  the  region,  including  Mississippi 
and  Alabama,  TVA  claims  the  rate  of  mi- 
gration for  Negroes  has  been  cut  In  half 
over  the  past  three  decades.  At  the  start  of 
the  experiment  in  reconstructing  a  whole 
area  two-thirds  of  employment  was  in  agri- 
culture, with  12  per  cent  in  manufacturing. 
This  is  reversed  today,  with  30  percent  in 
Industry  and  12  per  cent  on  the  farms. 

Strict  conservationists  grouse  over  some 
TVA  decisions  where  favorite  trout  streams 
and  a  bucolic  setting  are  the  issue.  But  TVA 
has  built  22  major  lakes  that  are  a  source 
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of  pleasure  and  profit  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands not  only  In  the  area  but  for  visiting 
vacationers. 

Denounced  as  socialism  at  Its  Inception, 
TVA  by  the  year  2009  will  have  repaid  the 
Government  all  money  invested  in  power 
facilities  through  appropriations,  and  the 
properties  will  sUU  be  Government-owned. 
Today  Federal  expenditures  in  the  area  are 
only  60  per  cent  of  the  national  average  and 
that  includes  Oak  Ridge  and  the  space  In- 
stallation In  Alabama.  While  the  TVA  pat- 
tern might  not  fit  another  region,  the  lessons 
are  there  to  be  learned  as  America's  rivers 
elsewhere  run  brown  with  irreplaceable  top- 

BOU. 


LOO  EXPORT  PROBLEM 


HON.  JULU  BUTLER  HANSEN 

or  WASBuraioif 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  27.  1969 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  Members  of  this  House 
have  expressed  interest  in  the  log  export 
problem  In  our  national  forests  and  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  lands.  During 
February,  when  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Interior  and  Related 
Agencies  held  their  hearings,  I  asked  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service  to  explain  their  pro- 
cedure and  In  the  nature  of  the  selection 
of  areas  for  exportation.  I  have  received 
a  reply  dated  May  16  from  Mr.  M.  M. 
Nelson,  deputy  chief,  which  outlines  the 
procedure.  For  your  information  I  am 
placing  It  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
U.S.  Department  or  AoBicuLTrRE, 

FOKBST  Service, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  16,  1969. 
Hon.  Jttua  BuTi-EK  Hansen, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mrs.  Hansen:  This  Is  in  further  re- 
sponse to  your  Inquiry  of  February  28.  1969, 
relative  to  the  distribution  of  exjxirtable  vol- 
ume under  Part  IV  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1968.  We  are  pleased  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  review  the  procedures  developed 
to  Implement  export  controls  from  the  Na- 
tional FV>rest6. 

Part  IV  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1968  restricts  export  of  Ipgs  from  Federal 
lands  west  of  the  lOOth  MdHdian  to  350  mil- 
lion board  feet  per  year,  through  1971,  except 
for  minor  species  found  to  be  surplus  to 
domestic  need.  At  time  of  signing  the  Act, 
the  President  assured  the  Government  of 
Japan  that  "we  will  give  full  consideration — 
bearing  in  mind  United  States  domeetic  re- 
quirements— to  Japan's  desire  to  have  the 
law  administered  in  a  manner  leact  harmful 
to  cur  trade  relations." 

Allocation  of  the  exportable  volume  under 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  continued  the 
pattern  established  by  the  joint  action  of  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Interior  and  Agriculture  in 
AprU  1968  when  they  required  domestic  proc- 
essing of  all  timber  offered  for  sale  from  the 
National  Forests  In  western  Washington  and 
western  Oregon,  from  selected  National  For- 
est areas  east  of  the  Cascade  Divide  and  all 
Oregon  and  California  Grant  lands  in  Oregon. 
The  Secretaries  provided  that  290  million 
board  feet  of  timber  sold  from  the  National 
Forest  land  and  60  million  board  feet  of  tim- 
ber sold  from  Oregon  and  California  Grant 
lands  wotUd  be  exempt  from  the  domestic 
processing  requirement  during  the  ensuing 
period  ending  Jime  30, 1969. 

High  level  discussions  between  the  Govern- 
ments of  Japan  and  the  United  States  led  to 
the  joint  understanding  that  the  basic  pat- 
terns already  established  as  to  areas  and 
species  of  timber  would  be  maintained  In  Im- 
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piemen  ting  the  domestic  processing  require- 
ments. Guidelines  for  allocating  exemption 
volume  under  the  Secretary's  regulations  for 
domestic  processing  were  based  on  these 
understandlnga. 

The  pattern  of  log  experts  was  established 
by  examining  exports  for  a  3  year  period. 
1966  through  1967,  from  the  Washington 
Customs  District  (aU  ports  north  of  the  Co- 
lumbia River  excluding  the  Colxmibla  River) 
and  the  Oregon  C^lstoms  District  (all  Colum- 
bia River  ports  and  all  other  ports  in  the 
State  of  Oregon) .  Dxirlng  that  period,  67  per- 
cent of  log  exports  to  Japan  from  the  Padflc 
Northwest  originated  from  the  Washington 
Customs  Districts  and  33  percent  from  the 
Oregon  Customs  Districts.  Exemption  alloca- 
tions between  the  Agencies  and  to  the  various 
National  Forests  were  based  on  established 
trade  patterns  and  estinfiates  of  log  export 
supply  sources.  Other  factors  were  also  con- 
sidered in  allocating  the  exemption  volume 
to  National  Forests: 

Amelioration  of  anticipated  adverse  Im- 
pacts of  the  domestic  processing  require- 
ments on  dependent  local  timber  using  In- 
dustry, established  exporting  industries  and 
ports. 

Relative  volume  of  species  accepted  In  ex- 
port trade  during  previous  years. 

Where  export  trade  pattern  was  not  estab- 
lished but  feasible,  exemption  allocations 
were  evaluated  in  relation  to  species  and  vol- 
ume needs  of  local  industries. 

Application  of  these  guidelines  resulted  in 
60  percent  (174  mUlion  board  feet)  of  the 
290  million  board  feet  of  exempt  volume 
being  allocated  to  the  National  Forests  from 
which  logs  had  been  shipped  tlirough  the 
Washington  Customs  District  and  40  per- 
cent (116  million  board  feet)  to  the  National 
Forests  from  which  logs  had  been  exported 
through  Oregon  Customs  District. 

The  timber  sales  programs  covering  fiscal 
year  1969  from  the  National  Forests  in 
Washington  and  Oregon  were  publlEhed  In 
June,  1968.  These  SLnnouncements  Indicated 
the  volume  by  Individual  sales  exempted 
from  the  domestic  manufacturing  require- 
ments. Total  exemption  quotas  and  alloca- 
tions to  individual  sales  were  discussed  at 
timber  purchaser  meetings.  The  timber  In- 
dustry apparently  accepted  the  allocations 
as  being  equitable;  none  protested  the  al- 
location of  exempt  volume  under  the  Secre- 
tary's Regulations. 

Part  rv  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  was 
Implemented  on  January  1,  1969.  It  embodied 
the  restrictions  already  Imposed  by  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretaries,  Including  the  350 
million  board  feet  exportable  volume  limita- 
tion, but  It  enlarged  the  area  to  Include  all 
Federal  lands  west  of  the  lOOth  Meridian. 
Total  allocations  of  the  exemption  remained 
unchanged,  with  290  mllUon  board  feet  as- 
signed to  the  Forest  Service,  60  million  board 
feet  to  lands  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

Export  activity  intensified  in  California 
following  the  April  1968  domestic  processing 
requirements  Imposed  by  the  Secretaries  of 
Agriculture  and  Interior.  As  a  consequence, 
15  million  board  feet  (about  5  percent)  of 
the  Forest  Service  allocation  of  290  million 
board  feet  was  moved  from  the  Paciflc  North- 
west to  California  at  the  time  Part  rv  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  was  Implemented. 

Tentative  Forest  allocation  of  the  remain- 
ing exemption  volume  to  the  National 
Forests  of  Oregon  and  Washington  was  based 
on  95  percent  of  that  allocated  under  the 
Secretary's  domestic  processing  requirement. 
Some  adjustments  were  made  as  a  result  of 
comments  from  Forest  Supervisors.  The  ad- 
justments recognized  the  reduction  In  the 
allowable  cut  on  the  Mt.  Baker  National 
Forest  resulting  from  establishment  of  the 
North  Cascades  National  Park.  The  final 
result  was  that  162  million  board  feet  (59  per- 
cent) of  the  275  million  board  feet  exemption 
was  allocated  National  Forests  from  which 
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export  orlgln*t«d  to  th«  Wuhtngton  Cuatonu 
DUtrtct.  aosd  118  mUllon  board  ta*t  (41  par- 
cent)  to  National  Ptarerta  from  which  export 
orlglitated  to  the  Oregon  Customa  Dlatrlct. 
ProTlalon  waa  made  to  aaalgn  aoma  of  the 
exemption  quota  allocated  the  Olympic  Na- 
tional forest  to  the  Sbelton  Federal  Coopera- 
tive Soatalned  Tleld  Unit. 

Exempt  volume  allocatlona  were  dlacuaaed 
by  Foreet  Superrlaors  at  timber  purchaaer 
meetings  held  In  February  lBfl9.  Allocation 
to  National  Poreets,  to  Individual  ealea  and 
procedure*  for  administering  the  require- 
ments of  Part  IV  of  the  Foreign  AaaUUnce 
Act  of  19«8  were  fully  dlacuaaed  at  these 
meetings.  The  point  was  made  that  assign- 
ment of  exempt  volume  to  a  particular  sale 
does  not  require  such  volume  be  exported. 
Bather,  the  decision  to  export  rests  with  the 
purchaser.  Reaction  of  timber  purchasers  at 
the  February  meetings  Indicated  satisfaction 
with  the  allocatlona  and  procedures  estab- 
lished to  admlnlater  Part  rv  of  the  Act. 


HEUO  COMPUTERS,  GOODBYE 
PRIVACY 


HON.  CORNEUUS  E.  GALUGHER 

OP  NXW  JXUBT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  27,  1969 

Mr.  QAIiLAOHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  1966  hearings  of  our  special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Invasion  of  Privacy,  the  Nation 
has  become  aware  that  the  efficient  whir 
of  the  computer  may.  in  reality,  be  the 
sound  of  man's  dignity  and  privacy  being 
shredded.  While  most  Americans  ac- 
quiesce to  the  request  not  to  fold,  muti- 
late, or  spindle  computer  cards  received 
from  impersonal  organizations,  they  do 
not  receive  a  corresponding  reassurance 
that  they  themselves  will  not  be  folded, 
mutilated,  and  spindled. 

This  potential  danger  caused  by  the 
recognized  and  essential  benefit  of  com- 
puter applications  Is  the  subject  of  nu- 
merous scholarly  reviews.  Virtually  every 
college  and  university  In  the  country 
now  has  seminars  and  courses  on  the  im- 
pact of  technology  on  the  individual. 
Harvard  University's  program  on  tech- 
nology and  society,  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Arts  and  Sciences  working  party 
en  the  social  Implications  of  the  com- 
puter, and  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences' computer  science  and  engineering 
board  privacy  group  are  but  three  of  the 
major  efforts  now  underway  to  plow  a 
parallel  row  to  that  first  laid  out  by  our 
special  subcommittee.  Two  brilliant 
books,  "Privacy  and  Freedom,"  by  Dr. 
Alan  Westln,  and  the  soon-to-appear 
"The  Death  of  Privacy,"  by  Dr.  Jerry 
Rosenberg,  soberly  amplify  the  concerns 
our  privacy  investigations  have  un- 
covered. 

Perhaps  the  most  compelling  evidence 
that  we  are  disclosing  a  deeply  personal 
issue  has  been  the  attention  given  to 
computer  privacy  by  magazines  not 
normally  associated  with  discussing  the 
impact  of  congressional  Investigations. 
The  May  1968  Playboy  contained  a  su- 
perb description  of  the  controversy  sur- 
rounding the  suggested  national  data 
bank  by  Dr.  Westln.  Now  Cosmopolitan 
has  published  what  Is  undoubtedly  the 
best  written  account  of  computer  privacy 
to  appear  since  the  preface  of  the  Com- 
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mlttee  on  Oovemmeat  Operations  Au- 
gust 1968  report,  "Privacy  and  the  Na- 
tional Data  Bank  Concept." 

"Hello  Computer,  Ooodby  Privacy," 
in  the  June  1969  Cosmopolitan  presents 
an  entertaining  view  of  the  ramifications 
of  computer  technology  and  does  so  in 
terms  which  everyone  can  understand 
and  enjoy.  The  author.  Mr.  Richard 
Boeth,  has  created  a  sprightly  and  stim- 
ulating piece  of  Journalism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Boeth  is  obviously  a 
very  talented  and  very  funny  writer. 
There  are  those  who  would  reject  the 
Importance  of  his  work  because  they  be- 
lieve that  only  the  ponderous  can  be 
meaningful,  that  only  the  boring  can  be 
significant.  I  would  like  to  publish  the 
statement  made  in  response  to  that 
pom(>ous  opinion  by  the  man  who  heads 
my  privacy  investigation  staff,  Charles 
Witter: 

Let's  reach  an  understanding:  You  don't 
regard  me  as  stupid  because  I  am  witty  and 
I  wont  regard  you  as  Intelligent  because 
you  are  dull. 

Ignoring  the  arrogance  of  that  remark, 
I  believe  Mr.  Witter  makes  a  valid  point 
and  one  that  should  be  kept  In  mind  par- 
ticularly by  those  who  must  wade  through 
the  insipid  goo  of  much  govermentally 
generated  prose. 

Mr.    Speaker,    Mr.    Boeth    writes    so 
clearly,  so  well,  and  so  amusingly  about 
the  issue  of  computer  privacy  that  I  am 
delighted  to  enter  his  article  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point: 
Hxixo  OoMPUTxas,  OoooBTX  PaiVACT — Ob, 
1984  Is  Jvvr  Aaouin>  tkb  Cobnxx 
(By  Richard  Boeth) 

Back  m  the  comparatively  rustic  and  un- 
cluttered world  of  the  early  1960e.  officials  of 
the  huge.  Callfomla-based  Bank  of  America 
woke  up  one  morning  to  discover  a  problem 
looming.  Statisticians  had  figured  that  by 
1970.  In  order  to  service  the  banking  needs 
of  all  the  people  of  California,  the  Bank  of 
America  would  have  to  employ  all  the  iJeople 
of  Callforma  as  clerks.  The  paperwork  was 
piling  up  that  fast,  and  there  was  no  way  to 
stop  It.  Since  this  all-lncluslve  hiring  pro- 
gram held  no  appeal  for  anyone,  the  bank 
called  In  General  Electric,  one  of  the  builders 
of  large  electronic  computers,  and  in  due 
course  most  of  the  bank's  routine  operations 
were  "computerized."  That  Is.  large  and  In- 
credibly fast  electronic  machines  took  over 
the  clerkly  Jobs  of  recording,  storing,  and 
giving  back  on  request  all  the  mountains  of 
data  pertaining  to  the  bank's  billions  of 
transactions  with  Its  depositors,  creditors. 
and  the  rest  of  the  American  banking  system. 

It  Is  difficult  to  rant  and  rave  too  much 
about  the  Importance  of  those  electronic  ma- 
chines. Without  them  the  Bank  of  America — 
and  in  short  order  most  of  the  other  banks 
in  America — would  have  choked  to  death  on 
paper.  One  cannot  Imagine  the  banks  of  the 
nation  going  out  of  business,  of  course,  but 
they  would  have  been  so  Impeded  and  finally 
so  shackled  by  the  blizzard  of  paper  that  the 
whole  nature  of  the  American  economy,  and 
hence  American  Ufe.  would  have  changed 
drastically,  and  presumably  for  the  worse. 
Exactly  the  same  thing  Is  true  for  scores  of 
other  major  Indtistrles  as  different  as  Insur- 
ance and  the  airlines,  the  latter  of  which 
could  not  handle  anywhere  near  their  present 
number  of  bookings  without  computers  to 
tell  them  which  seats  were  available  on  which 
flights.  The  Federal  Oovernment  would  col- 
lapse without  computers:  the  credit-card  em- 
pire would  not  have  existed  at  all.  Wall  Street 
got  along  nicely  without  computers  for  two 
centuries,  and  thought  It  could  continue  to 
get   along  without   them.   In   the   past  two 
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years  It  has  been  so  Intmdated  with  paper 
that  It  had  first  to  close  one  day  a  week  and 
finally  shorten  lU  trading  time  by  an  hour 
a  day. 

The  lesson,  then.  Is  that  these  electronic 
machines,  which  can  pull  out  stored  Infor- 
mation at  the  rate  of  100.000  nimibers  or 
characters  per  second,  are  not  a  mechanical 
convenience  at  all  but  a  flat  necessity,  and 
their  Impact  Is  being  felt  In  every  sector  of 
American  life.  In  the  words  of  Dr.  Robert  M. 
Fano,  an  M.I.T.  professor,  computer  scientist. 
and  one  of  the  few  persons  around  who  looks 
at  men  and  machines  with  equal  knowledge- 
ableneas:  "The  eSecto  of  the  computer  on 
society  will  be  more  Important  tlian  those 
of  the  printing  press." 

All  this  startles  those  of  us  who  have  al- 
ways thought  of  computers  as  endearing  little 
metal  things  that  whirred,  clanked,  beeped, 
and.  finally — tapockataqueep — projected  the 
(wrong)  Presidential  winner  on  the  basis  of 
partial  returns  from  three  districts  In  Nutley, 
HJ.  True,  true,  If  pressed  we  could  probably 
have  Indentlfled  those  unfolded,  unspindled, 
and  unmutUated  punch  cards  that  come  In 
every  month  from  Con  Edison,  the  Diner's 
Club,  and  Texaco  as  having  been  upchucked 
from  a  computer,  but  even  so  they  are  sureljr 
only  bookkeepers'  helpers. 

Not  so.  Those  punch  cards.  In  fact,  may 
well  have  cozled  us  into  a  false  sense  of  com- 
placency, a  deadly  unawareness  of  what  com- 
puters are  capable  of.  For  example,  the 
monthly  bill  comes  In  from  E^o,  right,  and 
It's  been  sent  to  you  by  way  of  Formosa, 
and  you  are  damned  Lf  you  are  going  to  pay 
the  47-cent  penalty  for  "lateness"  when  It 
waa  their  fault.  So  you  enclose  a  brief,  witty 
note  with  your  check,  explaining  that  they 
sent  the  bill  via  Formosa  and  that  you're 
not  going  to  pay  the  47-cent  lateness  penalty. 
And  then  the  next  bill  comes  In — maybe  via 
Formosa,  maybe  not — and  there  Is  no  reply 
to  your  letter,  no  acknowledgement  of  It, 
either,  only  the  47-cent  lateness  penalty 
noted  In  the  usual  box.  And  so  you  write 
more  letters,  longer  and  angrier,  the  last 
going  by  registered  maU  to  the  president  of 
Standard  Oil.  and  you  dont  care  about  the 
47  cents  but  you  Just  want  to  know  if  there 
is  anyone  in  the  whole  company  icho  con 
read  and  answer  a  letter.  And.  of  course,  all 
you  get  back  Is  another  punch  card,  which 
you  rip  up  along  with  your  Esso  credit  card 
(I  went  through  this  ordeal  a  few  years  ago 
with  Ease,  obviously,  but  everybody's  been 
through  it  with  one  company  or  other) ,  and 
you  vow  never  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
that  idiot  company  again.  So  far,  fine.  You're 
Just  reacting  as  any  red-blooded  American 
would.  But  then  we  all  make  our  basic  mis- 
take: We  assume  the  computers  must  be 
stupid.  We  also  assume  that  the  people  who 
Install  and  use  them  must  be  stupid,  and 
we  may  be  right  or  wrong  about  that,  but  we 
are  fatally  wrong  and  extremely  foolish  to 
think  that  the  machines  are  dumb.  Because 
the  next  step  is  to  think  that  because  ma- 
chines are  dumb  they  are  not  to  be  taken 
seriously  by  bright,  sophisticated  folk  such 
as  ourselves.  And  the  next  step  after  that  is 
that  the  machines  throw  us  all  In  prison  and 
dissolve  the  key  with  a  laser  beam. 

The  truth  Is  that  these  machines  are  in- 
credibly bright,  capable,  and  powerful,  and 
we  cross  them  at  our  peril,  even  when  they 
send  us  someone  else's  department-store  bill. 
The  best  aide-memoire  In  dealing  with  com- 
puters      Is       RXMKMBSB       THK       AsntONAXTTS. 

Whether  you  are  Inspired  or  appalled  by  the 
effort  and  cost  of  the  moon  venture.  It  Is  all  a 
scientific  and  engineering  marvel  ranking 
right  up  there  with  the  flrat  atomic  bomb 
and  Joe  Namath's  right  knee.  Billions  and 
trillions  of  calculations  went  Into  the  design 
of  the  spacecraft.  Its  engines,  and  Its  flight 
plan  (Including  an  unprecedented  bit  of  ce- 
lestial navigation) ,  and  this  work  could  not 
have  been  duplicated  vrlthout  computers 
even  If  you  had  armed  the  entire  population 
of  Japan  with  abacuses  and  set  them  to  work 
for  one  hundred  years. 
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so  the  people  who  know  a  little  something 
about  computers  don't  make  Jokes  about 
computer  mistakes.  One  reason  is  that  the 
macblnee  themselves  dont  make  mlstakee 
more  than  about  once  In  every  two  or  three 
billion  calculations.  The  odds  are  astronom- 
ical (In  favor  of  the  computer)  that  any 
computer  error  Is  reaUy  a  programming  er- 
ror; l.e.,  that  the  machine  has  been  given  the 
wrong  Information  In  the  first  place  or  in- 
structed to  do  the  »Tong  things  by  the  en- 
tirely human  being  who  use  It.  (These  mis- 
takes can  be  expensive;  a  single  programming 
error  wiped  out  Mariner  I,  a  moon-shot 
rocket,  at  a  cost  of  $18,000,000.)  A  second 
and  Just  as  Important  reason  why  people 
don't  make  Jokes  about  computers  Is  that 
large  batches  of  knowledg;eable  people,  from 
computer  builders  to  members  of  Congress, 
are  getting  to  be  frightened  of  computers  and 
the  uses  that  are  already  being  made  of  them. 
It  Is  not  easy  to  be  succinct  and  direct  about 
these  fears,  because  they  derive  from  what 
Dr.  Alan  Westln  of  Columbia  University,  In 
his  landmark  book  entitled  PritMcy  and 
Freedom,  calls  the  "accidental  hy-product  of 
electronic  data  processing."  This  problem — 
the  terrible  fear — was  summed  up  as  best 
It  can  be  by  former  Representative  James  C. 
Oliver  of  Maine:  "It's  my  Impression,"  he 
said,  "that  these  machines  may  know  too 
much." 

That's  the  only  real  worry,  then — Just  that 
machines  may  know  too  much,  and  that 
they  can  spill  it  all  too  fast.  What  people 
who  know  anything  about  computers  are 
not  worried  about  Is  the  kind  of  computer- 
ized apocalypse  that  grips  the  popular  sci-fi 
Imagination,  in  which  the  machines  go 
berserk,  say,  and  bring  down  nuclear  war 
on  our  unwilling  heads.  The  leader  of  a 
nuclear  nation  must  still  order  the  atomic 
strike  himself.  (Of  course,  the  computers  can 
feed  him  misinformation  horrendous  enough 
to  lead  him  astray.  In  October  of  1959  our 
newest  computerized  Early  Warning  System 
In  the  Arctic  flashed  an  increasingly  bale- 
ful sequence  of  warnings  all  the  way  up 
to  Emergency,  the  last  step.  It  turned  out 
that  the  computers  had  not  been  pro- 
grammed to  discount  the  effect  of  the  moon's 
reflection  on  high  ocean  waves,  and  one 
bright  night  they  reacted  to  this  reflection 
exactly  as  IX  they  were  "seeing"  an  all-out 
Russian  air  strike.  President  Elsenhower, 
fortunately,  had  other  Information  that  con- 
tradicted the  computer's  moonshine,  or  we 
should  all  be  algae.) 

But  why  should  knowledgeable  computer 
people  worry  about  the  computers'  knowing 
too  much?  Isn't  that  what  they're  there  for, 
after  all?  And  the  answer  is  a  vibrant  yes — 
but!  The  danger  Is  that  the  computers.  In 
tandem,  will  collect  so  much  Information 
about  all  of  lu  that  they  will  have  accom- 
plished what  amounts  to  a  monstrous  inva- 
sion of  a  whole  nation's  privacy.  The  process 
Is  already  well  under  way.  As  Bernard  Ben- 
son, a  California  computer  manufacturer,  has 
pointed  out,  the  machines  have  already 
stored  away  an  enormous  amount  of  informa- 
tion about  us — "your  FBI  record,  childhood 
diseases,  and  the  attitudes  of  your  parents; 
school  records,  employment  and  tax  records, 
contributions  to  charity,  and  even  the  records 
of  your  charge  accounts  and  credit  cards." 

So  far,  at  least,  most  of  these  records  are 
stored  In  different  places — ^in  files  belonging 
to  the  schools,  employers.  Census  Bureau, 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  etc.  But  what 
would  happen  if  all  these  records  were  pulled 
together  and  filed  In  one  place  with  your 
name  on  themT  Just  from  the  collation  of  ex- 
isting data,  the  file  would  show  all  the  perti- 
nent and  impertinent  Information  about 
who  you  are,  bow  mucb  you  make,  where  you 
go,  how  much  you  pay  in  taxee,  which  bills 
you're  slow  In  paying,  how  much  you  spend 
at  the  liquor  store,  and  which  people  you 
check  Into  what  motel  with.  Ab  we  move 
closer  and  closer  to  the  day  when  we  use 
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no  cash  at  aU  and  do  everything  on  credit, 
we  move  closer  and  closer  to  the  day  when 
our  every  move  will  leave  Its  telltale  bit  of 
data  behind.  Collect  aU  the  data  in  one  elec- 
tronic machine  and  you've  given  the  col- 
lector the  key  to  your  private  llfel  "Where 
Information  rests  Is  where  power  lies,  tnd 
the  concentration  of  power  Is  catastrophlcally 
dangerous,"  computer  manufacturer  Bernard 
Bensoi)  has  said.  So  It  isn't  the  computer  it- 
self that  will  be  dangerous — no,  it  Is  not 
mlschlevoTU  or  venal  or  able  to  have  "mo- 
Uves."  "We  win  all  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
man  who  pushes  the  button  to  make  the 
machine  remember,"  says  Mr.  Benstm. 

There  is  no  chance,  of  course,  that  this  sort 
of  power  would  ever  be  allowed  to  lie  aroimd 
without  a  great  many  people  trying  to  latch 
onto  It.  And  sure  enough,  the  U.S.  Census 
Bureau,  with  the  enthusiastic  approval  of 
the  Commerce  Department,  Internal  Reve- 
nue, and  half  a  dozen  other  Oovernment 
agencies,  has  been  pushing  with  enormo\is 
eagerness  for  a  National  Data  Bank  that 
would  file  In  one  place  everything  that's 
known  about  everybody — taxes  and  medical 
histories,  farm  loans  and  Army  discharges, 
fishing  licenses  and  Jail  sentences.  Now  this 
data  would  be  of  vast  legitimate  use  to  sociol- 
ogists, demographers,  statisticians,  and  Oov- 
ernment and  Industrial  planners  of  all  kinds. 
But  there  could  also  be  a  computer-wise 
bureaucrat  somewhere  back  In  the  bowels  of 
the  building  who  could  push  a  button  and 
find  out  (from  the  spoor  of  computerized 
credltcard  data)  that  you  spent  the  weekend 
of  February  1-2  skUng  at  King  Ridge.  In  New 
London.  New  Hampshire,  and  that  you 
charged  your  stay  at  the  New  London  Inn  on 
the  same  night  as  Porfirlo  Schussboom,  the 
playboy  diplomat  who  Is  being  deported  for 
moral  turpitude  with  ski  bunnies.  Even  if 
this  Information  were  true — and  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  it  would  be — It  is  hardly  any 
of  that  bureaucrat's  business. 

The  prospect  of  the  Data  Bank  has  alarmed 
a  lot  of  people,  In  and  out  of  Government, 
in  and  out  of  the  computer  Industry.  The 
most  potent  force  against  the  Bank  so  far 
has  been  a  Special  Subcommittee  on  Invasion 
of  Privacy  In  the  t7.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, beaded  by  New  Jersey  Democrat 
Cornelius  E.  Gallagher.  In  a  series  of  hearings 
over  the  past  couple  of  years,  the  Gallagher 
committee  has  turned  up  disturbingly  large 
mounds  of  evidence  that  these  machines 
already  "know  too  damn  much,"  and  also 
that  their  unique  data-gathering,  -storing, 
and  -disseminating  abilities  are  already 
sometimes  being  used  for  unsavory  purposes. 
Among  Mr.  Gallagher's  piquant  exhibits: 

A  large  New  York  firm  was  brought  on 
the  carpet  by  the  Fair  Employment  Practices 
Commission  for  discriminating  against  blacks 
m  Its  hiring  policies.  The  company  replied 
that  this  was  Impossible,  since  It  used  com- 
puters to  screen  and  select  employees.  After 
a  great  deal  of  trouble.  It  was  discovered  that 
the  man  who  programmed  the  computers  was 
a  bigot  and  did  Indeed  fix  the  machines 
to  weed  out  all  blacks. 

All  the  names  of  people  who  wrote  into  an 
early,  computerized  dating  system  were  sold 
to  a  pornography  peddler.  The  names  could 
have  been  sold  anyway  in  a  manual  system, 
but  only  the  computers'  speed  could  make 
the  name-selling  economical. 

A  large  insurance  company  upped  the  rates 
for  bxirglary  Insurance  the  minute  a  com- 
munity acquired  a  certain  percentage  of 
blacks  or  Puerto  Rlcans.  Once  again,  only 
computers  have  the  speed  and  memory  to 
keep  track  of  neighborhood  patterns  quickly 
and  cheaply  enough  to  make  this  kind  of 
discrimination  possible. 

It  is  known  that  the  dangers  of  unre- 
stricted computerization  came  to  the  WWte 
House's  attention  during  Lyndon  Johnson's 
tenancy.  Johnson  appointed  a  distinguished 
Midwestern  professor  to  a  Presidential  com- 
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miaaion — a  crime  commission.  In  fact.  Rou- 
tinely, the  professor's  name  was  sent  off  to 
the  appropriate  Qovemnient  agencies  for 
security  clearance,  and,  routinely,  the  agen- 
cies' computers  swallowed  the  name,  blinked, 
and  tapped  out  a  message:  "Associates  with 
known  criminals."  ApaUed,  the  Federal  gum- 
shoes ran  the  crime  commissioner's  name 
through  the  computer  again,  but  the  ma- 
chine stuck  by  its  guns:  "Associates  with 
known  criminals." 

When  this  Information  was  passed  along 
to  Johnson,  he  erupted  with  several  rangy, 
wide-open  oaths,  the  gist  of  which  was  that 
the  professor  In  question  was  a  longtime 
goodbuddy  and  the  bllnketyblank  computer 
people  had  Just  better  find  out  what  the  hell 
they  thought  they  were  talking  al)out. 

Laboriously,  by  hand.  In  the  old-fashioned, 
tlme-consimilng  way,  the  computer  analysts 
checked  back  to  see  what  their  baby  had  been 
talking  about.  And  sure  enough,  there  was 
the  evidence:  Every  Saturday  during  the 
football  season,  the  professor  phoned  his  local 
candy  store  and  got  down  a  $10  bet  on  his 
alma  mater's  footbaU  team.  The  candy-store 
owner  wbls  tied  into  the  gambling  syndicate 
In  his  mintiscule  fashion,  the  cope  had  a  tap 
on  his  phone,  and  the  next  thing  anybody 
knew,  the  security  computers  In  Washington 
were  disgorging  the  raw  Information  that 
the  distinguished  professor  was  "associat- 
ing with  known  criminals." 

Fortunately  for  the  dlst.  prof.,  he  had 
earlier  spent  several  years  associating  with 
known  Presidents,  and  the  ludicrous  accusa- 
tion was  run  to  ground.  But  the  incident  Is 
bemusing — not  because  It  was  rare  but  be- 
cause it  is  so  common,  not  becatise  It  hap- 
pened to  a  highly  placed  friend  of  the  White 
House  but  because  such  Incidents  may  soon 
be  happening  every  day  to  all  of  us.  The  Na- 
tional Data  Bank  is  not  a  reality  yet,  but 
several  states.  Including  California,  have 
pretty  good  Junior  models  of  it. 

The  most  Insidiovis  snooping  now  being 
done  Is  conducted  by  the  country's  2500 
credit  bureaus,  with  their  embarrassingly 
detailed  files  on  you  and  160,000.000  other 
Americans.  Many  of  the  larger  local  credit 
bureaus,  with  tens  of  millions  of  names  on 
file,  are  already  computerized;  by  1973  the 
whole  system  will  be  linked  Into  one  huge 
computer  network,  so  that  a  department  store 
In  Fort  Lauderdale.  Florida,  at  which  you 
might  like  to  open  a  charge  account  will  be 
able  to  find  out  Inunedlately  that  you  re- 
ftised,  eight  years  ago,  to  pay  for  a  bathing 
stilt  you'd  bought  In  Akron.  Ohio.  Maybe  the 
bathing  suit  disintegrated  on  the  beach  the 
first  time  you  wore  It  and  you  were  right  not 
to  pay — the  credit  bureau's  report  will  take 
no  notice  of  this,  but  will  simply  mark  you 
down  as  a  troublemaker  and  a  deadbeat. 

The  credit  bureaus  are  apparently  so  far 
out  of  line  that  two  Senate  subconamlttees 
are  vying  with  Gallagher's  House  subcommit- 
tee In  trying  to  expose  them  and  get  some 
legislation  written  to  control  them.  In  the 
course  of  a  clutch  of  hearings  over  the  past 
two  years,  the  Senate  committees  turned  up 
some  lulus  In  the  abuse  pattern.  In  Baton 
Rouge,  a  Raymond  Maurer,  successful  com- 
mercial photographer,  was  unable  to  open 
a  charge  account  at  a  hardware  store  last 
year  because  the  credit  bureau  "remembered" 
some  financial  dUBcultles  he  had  suffered 
when  starting  his  business  twelve  years  be- 
fore. In  Norfolk,  Virginia,  an  Insurance  ad- 
Jtister  collected  $1000  for  slander  after  his 
company  erroneously  told  a  credit  bureau  he 
had  been  fired  for  taking  kickbacks;  the 
credit  bureau,  naturally  on  the  side  of  its  in- 
former, got  Its  revenge  by  marking  the  ad- 
Jiister  down  as  dangerous  because  he  was 
"litigious,"  meaning  that  he'd  take  you  to 
court  for  slander. 

"ITie  credit  bureaus  keep  very  diverse  in- 
formation about  the  160,000,000  individuals 
in  their  files — not  only  bank  references,  bill- 
paying  habits,  and  Incomes  but  such  data 
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as  job  progreaa,  dlvore«a.  debta,  b»nk  bal- 
ances, and  any  and  all  legal  nctlona  (without 
recording  whether  you  were  In  the  right). 
And  every  bit  of  thla  Information  la  open  to 
any  creditor  who  pays  the  »10  to  $50  yearly 
fee,  as  well  as  to  any  Oovemment  agency. 

"Credit  bureaus,"  says  credit  executive 
Edward  Kennedy,  "haTe  regarded  cooperation 
with  police,  FBI,  axM  other  Oovemment 
agencies  (reed  Internal  Revenue  Service)  as 
routine  business  and  an  obligation  of  good 
citizenship."  To  prove  how  easy  It  Is  for  any 
uioop  to  dip  Into  credit  bureau  data.  Profes- 
sor We5tln  had  a  staff  aide  at  Colvunbla  write 
the  Greater  New  Tork  Credit  Bureau  asking 
for  all  the  dope  on  a  girl  In  the  office,  saying 
only  that  they  were  thinking  about  promot- 
ing her.  The  credit  bureau  compiled  immedi- 
ately, both  on  the  telephone  and  In  writing. 
When  Westln  told  Congress  how  easily  he 
obtained  the  Information,  the  bureau's  ex- 
ecutive manager  yelped  at  the  "shocking 
abuse  of  the  name  of  Columbia  University" — 
thereby  missing  the  point  entirely.  In  the 
first  place,  what's  so  nob!e  about  Columbia 
University  that  Its  name  should  inspire  an 
Immediate  opening  of  private  flies?  In  the 
aflcon4>.What  if  the  credit  bureau  In  Its  wis- 
dom v^^p. similarly  Inspired  to  Invade  privacy 
In  the  name  of  some  less  scrupulous  organi- 
zation? 

The  only  person  who  has  any  major  trou- 
ble getting  at  the  data — Including  the  hear- 
say and  downright  errors — In  the  credit  bu- 
reau flies  Is  the  victim  himself  The  bureaus 
will  not  allow  citizens  to  look  for  possibly 
false  charges  In  their  files,  and  even  If  some- 
one knows  that  his  flle  contains  misinforma- 
tion, the  credit  bureaus  are  feisty  about  mak- 
ing changes.  A  woman  In  Ulaalsslppl  learned 
that  a  local  credit  bureau  had  inserted  into 
her  me.  without  comment,  the  raw  gossip 
of  her  neighbors  that  she  was  "peciiUar," 
"scatter-brained,"  and  "neurotic  or  psy- 
chotic "  The  woman  had  a  flerce  struggle, 
costing  her  a  good  de»l  of  time  lost  from 
work.  Just  to  get  the  undocumented  pejora- 
tive* "neuroitlc  or  peychotlo"  removed  from 
the  flle. 

The  credit  bureatis  offer  at  once  the  most 
blatant  and  the  most  Illuminating  example 
of  what  can  happen  In  a  computerized  society 
run  amok.  Personal  Information,  obviously, 
has  always  been  available  to  anyone  who 
wished  It,  provided  he  was  wllUng  to  put  out 
enough  money,  time,  and  effort  to  get  It. 
With  the  use  of  day-and-night  surveillance 
and  liberal  briber,  plus  a  patient  study  (and 
possible  purloining)  of  business,  flnanclal, 
tax.  and  travel  doctiments  gathered  from  a 
hundred  different  sources — using  all  of  these 
sources  and  spending  enough  time — the  Oov- 
emment or  any  interested  private  party  could 
pull  together  a  comprehensive  dossier  on 
Jiiat  about  any  citizen  this  side  of  Howard 
Hughes.  (Most  European  governments,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain,  do  go  to  the 
trouble  and  expense.)  But  unless  national 
security  were  on  the  line,  or  a  major  corpo- 
rate coup  In  the  offlng,  or  a  rloh  spouse  about 
to  be  spayed  In  divorce  court.  It  just  wasnt 
worth  the  trouble  for  the  Government  or 
anytMdy  else  to  gather  prlvats  records  about 
private  citizens  In  such  det«ai. 

The  computer  has  changed  all  that.  When 
we  say  this,  we  dont  blame  the  computer 
any  more  than  we  blame  the  Wright  brothers 
for  the  London  blitz.  And  when  we  say  this, 
we  don't  overlook  the  fact  that  one  has  a 
bona  flde  scientific  miracle  on  one's  hands, 
just  as  the  science  writers  have  been  telling 
us.  With  the  technolo^  already  at  hand, 
computers  can  do  the  work  of  all  the  world's 
libraries,  all  the  world's  schoolteachers,  all 
the  world's  automobile  drivers  (as  well  as 
train,  bus.  and  airplane  drivers) .  and  all  the 
world's  accountants,  and  they  can  cause 
cash  money  to  disappear  from  the  face  of 
the  earth.  They  can  run  all  the  assembly 
lines  In  all  the  factories  of  the  nation,  and 
then  judge  how  well  the  work  has  been  done 
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and  maks  tbs  neoesaary  correetlona.  They 
can  get  out  the  nation's  bills,  meet  the  na- 
tion's payrolls,  and  very  nearly  run  the  na- 
tion's homes.  Stupendous.  The  trouble  Is 
that  they  can  also  make  Big  Brother  tyranny 
of  Orwell's  1984  arrive  right  on  schedule, 
which  Is  to  say  fifteen  years  from  now.  un- 
less we  take  measures  to  insure  that  we  dont 
turn  over  our  freedom  to  the  computers.  As 
Lee  Loevlnger.  a  former  member  of  the  Fed- 
eral Conununlcatlons' Commission,  put  It, 
"If  It  were  not  for  the  privacy  Issue,  there 
would  probably  be  no  need  to  regulate  the 
computer    Industry." 

So  what  Is  an  electronic  computer  anyway 
that  It  causes  so  many  technological  gasps 
and  so  much  humanistic  nallbltlng?  Well,  It 
Is  41  very  large,  very  complex,  very  accurate, 
and  very  fast  adding  machine,  with  three 
basic  new  wrinkles.  One  wrinkle  is  that  It 
Is  able  to  follow  a  set  of  Instructions  fed  Into 
It  by  punch  cards  or  magnetic  tape:  the  sec- 
ond Is  that  it  Is  able  to  store  huge  nimnbers 
of  earlier  calculations  for  use  when  needed, 
and  the  third  Is  that  It  Is  able  to  electroni- 
cally call  forth  the  proper  bits  of  Informa- 
tion from  Its  memory  and  do  Its  new  cal- 
culations In  the  proper  sequence  to  lead  to  a 
solution  Instead  of  a  meaningless  conglom- 
eration of  figures.  Everything  else  flows  from 
these  gifts  All  the  other  mathematical  func- 
tions, fcr  example,  are  simply  different  kinds 
of  addition,  subtraction  being  upside-down 
addition,  multiplication  repeated  addition, 
etc.  Furthermore,  all  data  and  all  concrete 
Ideas  can  be  expressed  as  numerical  symbols. 
All  your  employment  records  In  your  current 
job  can  be  encoded  and  stored  In  the  com- 
puter as  a  series  of  numbers  (a  very  long 
series  of  numbers,  to  be  sure,  but  because  of 
the  computer's  speed  this  Is  no  problem). 
The  machine  can  then  be  fed  Instructions 
which  prompt  It  to  search  Its  memory  for 
your  flle  (your  series  of  numbers),  compute 
how  long  you  have  been  with  the  company, 
for  Instance,  refer  to  your  salary  level,  and. 
finally,  do  a  last  computation  according  to  a 
formula  already  given  to  determine  how 
much  vacation  you  get  this  year  and.  by 
matching  your  seniority  against  everyone 
else's,  when  you  get  It. 

What  makes  all  thla  storage  of  data  pos- 
sible la  a  revolution  In  electronics  that  began 
with  the  Invention  of  the  vacuum  tube  In 
the  isaos  A  vacuum  tube  can  be  "flred"^-or 
serve  Its  part  In  an  electronic  relay — In  a 
microsecond  or  one  one-mllllonth  of  a  sec- 
ond, making  possible  computations  a  thou- 
sand times  faster  than  those  of  the  most 
advanced  mechanical  computers.  Strangely 
enough.  It  was  not  until  fifteen  or  so  years 
after  the  Invention  of  the  vacuvim  tube  that 
anyone  needed  that  sort  of  superfast  com- 
putation. Then.  In  the  middle  of  World  War 
n,  the  Army  found  Itself  "desperate"  for  ac- 
curately computed  artillery  tables,  which  It 
wanted  by  the  millions.  Thus  prodded,  an 
engineer  named  Dr  J  Presper  Eckert  and  a 
physicist.  Dr.  John  Mauchley.  took  the  famil- 
iar vacuum  tube — thousands  of  them — and 
built  ENIAC  (Electronic  Numerical  Integra- 
tor and  Calculator),  the  world's  first  wholly 
electronic  computer,  which  went  Into  service 
for  the  U  8.  Army  In  IMO. 

After  that  the  deluge.  As  Jeremy  Bernstein 
has  written  In  The  Analytical  Engine:  "If 
there  Is  one  world  that  characterizes  the  his- 
tory of  computers  since  1050.  the  word  Is 
probably  'proliferation  '  "  Remington  Rand 
delivered  the  first  commercial  computer,  the 
famous  UNTVAC  I,  to  the  Census  Bureau  In 
1051  (It  was  honorably  retired  to  the  Smith- 
sonian In  1983)  Another  UNIVAC,  the  first 
designed  for  ordinary  business  data  process- 
ing, was  delivered  to  General  Electric  In  1954. 
Today  there  are  51.000  digital  computers  In 
operation  In  the  U.S.  (more  than  twice  as 
many  as  in  all  the  other  countries  of  the 
world  combined);  their  total  worth:  about 
$32,000,000,000. 

Today's  computers  are  faster,  more  sophla- 
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tlcated,  and  a  great  deal  more  compact 
than  the  relatively  lumbering  ENIACs  and 
UKIVACs.  The  "basic  machine  time"  for  one 
operation  Is  now  a  nanosecond — a  billionth 
of  a  second — instead  of  a  microsecond.  The 
new  machines  can  do  100.000  additions  a  sec- 
ond, can  read  data  from  magnetic  tapes  and 
store  It  at  the  rate  of  about  100.000  characters 
a  second.  The  bulky  vacuum  tube  has  been 
replaced,  first  by  transistors  and  now  by  tiny 
silicon  "chips"  and  tiny  magnetic  memory 
cores.  Perhaps  more  Important,  the  comput- 
ers are  becoming  more  accessible  to  their 
users.  Until  the  new,  third-generation  com- 
puters came  along,  man  could  "talk"  to  the 
machines — give  them  instructions — only  by 
translating  his  wishes  Into  one  of  several 
artificial  "languages,"  known  by  such  names 
as  FORTRAN  or  ALOOL  The  computers,  in 
turn,  came  ready-programmed  to  be  able  to 
translate  FORTRAN  Into  the  billions  of  elec- 
trical Impulses,  all  In  proper  sequence,  which 
would  lead  to  the  solution  of  a  mathematical 
problem  or  the  name  of  a  scofllaw  or  the 
firing  of  Apollo's  retrorockets.  Now  the  third- 
generation  machines  permit  users  to  speak 
to  them  directly,  using  something  very  close 
to  straight  English  and  eliminating  the  need 
to  use  specialists— computer  programmers — 
as  translators. 

The  machines  have  gotten  so  fast  that 
here  and  there  they  have  had  to  be  slowed 
down  Intentionally  to  keep  within  the  per- 
spective of  their  users.  The  telephone  com- 
pany In  New  York,  for  Instance,  now  uses 
computers  for  "Intercepts" — the  process 
whereby  the  operator,  when  you  dial  a  num- 
ber that  has  been  changed,  cuts  Into  the 
line,  looks  up  the  new  number,  and  gives  It 
to  you.  Now  the  operator  (a  live  girl) 
punches  the  old  number  Into  a  computer, 
which  searches  for  it  In  Its  "memory,"  finds 
It.  plus  the  new  number,  and  flashes  the  new 
number  to  the  operator — all  In  one-tenth  of 
a  second.  The  trouble  is  that  the  operator's 
consciousness  needs  seven-tenths  of  a  second 
to  take  In  the  fact  that  she  has  punched 
the  last  digit  of  the  old  number;  so  as  far 
as  she  is  concerned,  the  computer  has  given 
the  new  number  before  It  knew  the  old  num- 
ber, and  the  computer  must  therefore  have 
made  a  mistake!  At  the  phone  company's 
request,  the  machine  was  slowed  down. 

It  Is  Interesting  that  the  two  most  widely 
predicted — and  feared — results  of  computer 
technology  have  not  come  to  pass  at  all.  The 
first  was  that  man  would  lose  control  over 
the  "Intelligence"  of  his  creation  and  end  up 
with  a  Frankenstein  monster  on  his  hands, 
an  Independent,  powerful.  Indeed  super- 
human, electronic  Intellect  that  would  cackle 
fiendishly  and  foreclose  on  the  human  mort- 
gage. Not  so.  Of  course,  the  argument  Is 
semantic  In  many  respects,  and  some  com- 
puter champions  argue  that  the  machines 
are  getting  so  much  better  In  so  many  In- 
tellectual functions  that  they  can  be  said  to 
be  approaching  human  intelligence.  But  the 
commonly  accepted  ultimate  measure  Is  the 
Turing  test.  In  which  a  computer.  In  con- 
versation with  a  skilled  human  interrogator, 
must  successfully  pass  Itself  off  as  another 
human  being — and  by  this  measure  the  com- 
puters aren't  making  progress. 

The  second  worry — "nightmare"  Is  more 
like  It — was  that  the  proliferation  of  com- 
puters would  eliminate  so  many  jobs  that  we 
would  have  the  worst  depression — and  most 
abject  unemployment — in  history  on  oiir 
hands.  This  frightening  prognosis  was  a 
favorite  of  the  late  Norbert  Wiener,  other- 
wise known  as  "the  father  of  automation." 
and  about  a  decade  ago  the  press  was  full 
of  what  seemed  like  justified  scare  stories. 
As  with  every  other  major  technological  ad- 
vance, however,  the  computer  has  created 
more  jobs  than  It  has  destroyed,  though  not 
necessarily  more  of  the  old  kinds  of  jobs. 
Right  now  there  Is  a  howling  need  for  tens 
of  thousands  of  people  to  service  and  pro- 
gram the  computers  themselves  I 
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l^w  this  and  otiier  reasons,  the  computer 
Industry  Is  In  a  pretty  disheveled,  not  to  say 
chaoUc,  state  as  It  faces  Its  glorlotis  future. 
One  major  trouble  Is  that  while  everyone 
knows  pretty  well  What  computers  can  do, 
no  one  Is  really  sure  what  they  should  be 
asked  to  do.  "All  the  sd-fl  marvels  are  already 
within  the  state  of  the  art,  except  that  we 
can't  go  faster  than  the  speed  of  light,"  says 
Dick  Brandon,  president  of  Brandon  Applied 
Systems  and  one  of  the  more  out-spoken 
young  swashbuclUers  In  a  swashbuckling  In- 
dustry. "But  If  the  way  we've  used  computers 
In  business  Is  any  harbinger,  boy  are  we  In 
trouble  I  Not  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
computer  installations  are  successful  eco- 
nomically, for  three  reasons.  One :  People  are 
buying  them  who  shouldn't  be^for  prestige, 
whether  or  not  they  need  them.  Two:  People 
are  buying  computers  who  don't  know  how  to 
use  them.  Three :  People  underestimate  their 
cost  and  overspend." 

Brandon  himself  Is  eminently  successful 
economically,  having  grabbed  a  modest  but 
measxirable  capital  chunk  of  an  Indxistry 
(computers)  that  did  $18,000,000,000  worth 
of  business  last  year,  the  fifteenth  year  that 
It  could  be  called  an  Industry  at  all.  Dutch- 
bom,  Dolumbla  educated,  and  only  thirty- 
four,  Brandon  founded  his  own  company 
four  years  ago  and  now  says  that  he  Is 
"worth  five  or  six  mlUloa  on  paper  and  have 
$300  In  the  bank."  Like  aU  0!f  his  compeers, 
he  t-h'"*'*  that  the  computer  avalanche,  with 
all  its  waste  and  abuses.  Is  thundering  along 
too  fast  to  worry  about  such  niceties  as  the 
destruction  of  the  population's  right  to  pri- 
vacy. "We  could  buUd  safeg\iards  Into  the 
systema.  but  It  wouldn't  be  proAtable,"  he 
saya. 

Up  at  BCJ.T.  In  Cambridge,  Professor  Pano 
agrees,  with  mingled  enthusiasm  and  an- 
guish, that  there  Is  no  stopping  the  ava- 
lanche. "Tou  can  never  stop  these  things," 
ha  says.  "It  la  Ilka  trying  to  prevent  a  river 
flowing  to  the  sea.  What  you  have  to  do  is 
to  build  dams,  built  waterworks,  to  control 
the  flow."  Dr.  Pano  Is  building  his  own  dams 
In  several  dlrectlonsw  He's  just  finished  con- 
ducting MJ.T.'s  first  seminar  on  the  Impli- 
cation of  computers  to  society,  to  see  if  he 
cannot  Inartlll  in  hi*  students  an  awareness 
of  all  those  privacy  problems  that  Congress 
aTw^  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion are  now  disturbed  about.  "I'm  coming 
essentially  to  the  concltislon  that  it  can't  be 
dealt  with  by  different  disclpllnee,"  Dr.  Pano 
says.  "There  Is  a  terrible  gvilf  of  knowledge 
between  society  at  large  and  the  scientific 
elite,  and  thla  Is  enforced  by  the  system  It- 
self. How  Is  the  Individual  even  to  know  that 
the  system  Is  operating  as  It's  supposed  to? 
How  con  you  generate  a  new  breed  of  people 
who  will  be  equally  reeponslve  to  the  needs  of 
technology  and  humanity?  We  know  that 
knowledge  Is  power,  but  this  means  not  only 
having  the  data  at  hand  but  having  the 
ability  to  extract  the  relevant  data.  If  this 
Is  limited  to  a  few  technological  high  priests 
In  the  Oovemment  and  the  large  corpora- 
tions, then  the  gap  with  the  public  vrtll  be 
Immense  and  we  are  beading  straight  to 
1984." 


CIVIL  DEFENSE  OFFICER  LAUDED 
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tiibutlons  are  often  very  great.  Such  a 
man  Is  Lt.  Lawrence  Petry  of  177  Walton 
Avenue,  Unlondale. 

Lieutenant  Petry  served  for  20  years 
In  the  unheralded  job  of  Auxiliary  Police 
officer  with  the  Uniondale  Ci\-il  Defense 
Unit  122.  He  recently  retired,  following 
long  years  of  dedicated,  loyal  service  as 
the  unit  treasurer  and  training  officer. 

I  Wish  to  commend  Lieutenant  Petry 
for  his  honorable  and  faithful  service, 
which  Is  an  example  to  all  of  us  who  en- 
joy the  benefits  of  a  free  society. 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

or  mrw  tork 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  27.  1969 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
our  citizens  work  long  and  hard  for  their 
community  and  their  country.  Some  of 
them  receive  plaudits  and  become  fa- 
mous. Others  work  ouietly  and  receive 
little  recognition,  although  their  con- 


MISS  MARION  L.  STUART  HONORED 
AT  TESTIMONIAL  DINNER 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSTLVANW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  27,  1969 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  world 
does  not  know  of  Marion  L.  Stuart,  but 
the  Olney  community,  which  takes  in  a 
substantial  part  of  my  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District,  knows  her  vei-y  well.  She 
is  a  schoolteacher — a  remarkable  lady 
in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

It  was  my  pleasure  on  Thursday,  May 
22,  1969.  to  attend  a  testimonial  dinner 
in  her  honor  given  by  the  Olney  commu- 
nity. Supporting  organizations  included, 
but  were  not  limited  to,  the  following: 

American  Legion,  Olney  Post  No.  388. 

AMVETS,  Olney  Post  No.  77,  512  West 
Ruscomb  Street. 

Barton  Home  and  School  Association. 

Big  Four  Fathers'  Association. 

Catholic  War  Veterans,  St.  Helena's, 
Post  No.  424. 

Cook  Junior  High  Home  and  School 
Association. 

Creighton  Home  and  School  Asso- 
ciation. 

Feltonville  Civic  Association. 

Feltonvllle  Home  and  School  Associa- 
tion. 

Finletter  Home  and  School  Association. 

Golden  Age  Club  of  Olney. 

Greater  Olney  Community  CouncU. 

Klwanis  Club  of  Olney. 

Lindley-Olney  Lions  Club. 

Lowell  Home  and  School  Association. 

Lower  Olney  Civic  Association. 

Morrision  Home  and  School  Associa- 
tion. 

Olney  Business  Men's  Association. 

Olney  Elementary  Home  and  School 
Association. 

Olney  High  School  Alumni  Association. 

Olney  High  School  Home  and  School 
Association. 

Olney  neighbors. 

Olney  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  Raymond  T. 
Osmomd  Post  No.  1692. 

The  faculty  of  Olney  High  School. 

Financial  institutions. 

Community  Federal  Savings  &  Loan 
Association. 

Fidelity  Bank. 

Founders  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  As- 
sociation. 

Girard  Bank. 

Olney  Federal  Savings  &  Losm  Associ- 
ation. 
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Olney  High  School  has  had  many 
problems,  but  under  Marion  L.  Stuart's 
capable  leadership,  there  was  no  prob- 
lem that  has  not  been  intelligently  and 
effectively  handled.  Her  plaudits  are  best 
summed  up  in  the  program  book  which 
accompanied  the  testimonial  diimer,  as 

follows: 

Tbibutk 

With  appreciation,  the  Olney  Community 
acknowledges  the  vital  and  dedicated  serv- 
ices Mlas  Marlon  L.  Stuart  has  given  the  Ol- 
ney High  School  since  Its  opening  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1931,  first  at  a  teacher,  later  depart- 
ment bead.  Vice  Principal  and  since  1963, 
as  Principal.  She  Is  the  first  woman  Prin- 
cipal to  direct  a  co-educatlonal  comprehen- 
sive high  school.  She  has  capably  directed 
the  school  of  over  4000  pupils  with  Its  fac- 
ulty of  several  hiindred  teachers  and  an  aU 
male  administrative  staff  of  five  vlce-prlncl- 
pals  and  eight  department  heads.  Though 
slight  of  body,  she  Is  a  bulwark  of  strength 
and  energy.  A  prodigious  and  Indefatigable 
worker  she  has  given  unstlntlngly  of  her  time, 
her  very  life,  especially  to  foster  good  human 
relationship  and  understanding  among  pu- 
pils, teachers  and  parents.  She  is  magnaml- 
mous  of  heart  and  mind,  and  Is  the  embodi- 
ment of  gradotisness  and  refinement  and 
culture.  With  restraint,  she  carries  all  con- 
fidences, disappointments  smd  heartaches. 
Hysterical  reactions  are  foreign  to  her  na- 
ture. She  Is  a  creative  and  positive  thinker, 
hopeful  that  right  will  prevaU.  She  has  in- 
deed been  a  noble  servant  and  leader  of  Ol- 
ney High,  an  educator  of  first  rank. 

Thankfully  the  Olney  Community  pays 
tribute  to  Miss  Marlon  L.  Stuart  for  her  de- 
voted service  of  50  years  with  the  School 
District  of  Philadelphia,  her  Interest  In  all 
cotmnunlty  activities  and  for  her  exemplary 
Ufe. 

We  feel  confident  that  all  who  know  her 
outside  of  ova  community  join  \a  In  this 
tribute. 

The  entire  Olney  Community  hopes  she 
wUl  be  richly  blessed  in  the  years  of  her  re- 
tirement. 

OUR  MEN 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  SHIPLEY 

or  ILLIKOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  27.  1969 
Mr.  SHIPLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day, May  25,  I  had  the  privilege  of  at- 
tending a  ceremony  in  Hutsonville,  HI., 
to  honor  the  war  dead  of  that  commu- 
nity. This  was  truly  a  community  en- 
deavor, and  I  was  greatly  Impressed  with 
the  public  spirit  and  participation  which 
resulted  in  this  memorable  dedication 
program.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  would  like  to  include  in  the 
Record  a  poem  which  was  recited  at  the 
ceremony.  The  F>oem  was  written  by  Gary 
Cox,  a  Hutsonville  High  School  student: 
Ous  Men 
(By  Gary  Cox) 
We  live  In  a  land  that  U  mighty  and  free. 
Our  land  Is  more  powerful  than  any  could  be. 
Everything  we  have  Is  In   abundance,   and 

more. 
Our   land   has   everjthlng   we   can   ask   for. 

But  without  our  men,  jtist  where  would  we 

be. 
We  would  not  be  a  land  that  Is  mighty  and 

free. 
Prom  the  old  Revolution,  to  the  modern  day 

war. 
They  have  fought  side  by  side,  both  the  rich 

and  the  poor. 
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It  made  no  dlff«r«ne«.  colored,  or  white. 
These  men  did  not  care,  they  continued  to 

flght. 
These  were  tough  men,  and  our  hardahlpe 

they  bore. 
So  that  we  could  haTe  everything,  we  could 

ever  ask  for. 

These  men  who  attended  Hutsonviiie  High 
Were  no  different,  do  you  know  why? 
They  went  to  flght,  for  their  wonderful  land. 
And  while  flghtlng  were  struck  down  by  the 
enemy's  band. 

Indeed  a  great  debt  to  our  men  do  we  owe. 
Who  fought  for  their  country,  the  land  they 

loved  so. 
Nowhere  on  earth  could  greater  men  be. 
Then  the  men  who  fought,  so  that  we  woxild 

be  free. 


THE  INSPmiNa  LIFE  OP  THE  LATE 
HARRY  OAUON  STODDARD 


HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

^       ...         or  KAMACHrasm 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATTVBB 

Tuesday.  May  27.  1969 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  poet 
writes: 

LlTee  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  llTe  our  Ilvee  subUma, 

And  departing  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time. 

Last  Wednesday.  May  21,  1969,  the  life 
of  a  great  man,  Harry  OaJpln  Stoddard, 
resident  of  my  home  city  of  Worcester, 
Mass..  ended.  His  passing  brought  deep 
sadness  to  all  our  local  citizens  and 
throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

Mr.  Stoddard  was  a  nationally  recog- 
nized industrial  executive  who  pro- 
foundly believed  in  and  practiced  the 
basic  principles  of  our  American  free 
enterprise  system. 

He  was  a  wise  and  compassionate  man 
possessed  of  imcommon  vision  and  an 
extraordinary  capacity  for  leadership  He 
was  intensely  dedicated  to  the  progress 
and  development  of  the  people  among 
whom  he  lived  and  our  Worcester  com- 
munity has  been  the  grateful  beneficiary 
of  his  goodness  and  genius  over  many 
many  years. 

Particularly  in  this  troubled  and  rest- 
less era  of  our  national  history,  the  story 
of  his  life  sets  forth  an  inspiring  exam- 
ple that  is  preeminently  worthy  of  more 
universal  study  and  imitation. 

At  this  point.  I  am  pleased  to  Include 
an  editorial  and  excerpts  from  other 
articles  appearing  in  the  May  23.  1969 
issue  of  the  Worcester  Telegram  news- 
paper, describing  Mr.  Stoddard's  unique 
career  and  presenting  special  tributes  by 
some  of  his  distinguished  fellow  Ameri- 
cans who  valued  his  friendship  and  his 
counsel: 

HA«mT  Oalpin  Stoodmu) 
Harry  O.  Stoddard's  achievements  In  busi- 
ness. Industry,  civic  affairs  and  philanthropic 
endeavors  are  well  knowi  in  Worcester  and 
Massachusetts,  and  are  touched  on  In  some 
detaU  elsewhere  In  today's  Telegram. 

For  the  moment.  It  Is  Harry  O.  Stoddard 
the  man  whom  we  wish  to  remember  here. 

Mr.  Stoddard  loved  people.  He  liked  to  mix 
with  them  and  taOk  about  what  concerned 
them.  Yet,  for  aU  his  notable  accomplish- 
ments, he  was  reserved  and  self-effacing.  Al- 
though he  could  not  help  play  a  role  In  pub- 
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Uo  and  phUanthroplc  affairs,  he  did  not  seek 
the  spotUght.  Many  of  hU  good  works  re- 
ceived no  publicity  at  all.  and  he  preferred  It 
that  way. 

There  is  no  way  to  count  the  hours  that 
B4r.  Stoddard  spent  on  conununlty  causae. 
The  Worcester  Community  Services  organi- 
zation could  not  poeslbly  be  the  tremendous 
agency  for  good  that  It  Is  today  had  It  not 
been  for  the  enormous  contributions  of  Mr. 
Stoddard — both  In  time  and  money — over  the 
past  half  century. 

The  TMCA.  the  TWCA,  the  Worcester  Me- 
morial Auditorium,  the  Red  Cross — theae 
were  the  sort  of  endeavors  that  won  Mr  Stod- 
dard's luiswervlng  support.  He  was  of  course, 
a  pUlar  of  strength  to  hU  own  church.  First 
Baptist,  especially  during  the  trying  months 
after  lu  building  burned  down  In  1937. 

Harry  O.  Stoddard  was  never  one  to  talk 
much  about  his  rellglotjs  faith,  but  there  Is 
no  question  that  the  example  of  his  father,  a 
Baptist  DUnlster.  was  a  strong  Influence  on 
hU  whole  life. 

Those  who  knew  Mr.  Stoddard  cloeely  will 
long  remember  him  as  a  man  both  of  the 
strictest  integrity  and  of  warm  human  feel- 
ing. Although  he  took  life  and  Its  responsl- 
blUUes  seriously,  he  was  able  to  look  at  him- 
self with  a  quiet,  self-deprecating  sense  of 
humor. 

Our  community  will  long  be  indebted  to 
him. 
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H.  O.  Stoddako  Dns  at  Acx  »5 
Harry  Oalpin  Stoddard,  95.  of  7  Massachu- 
setts Ave.,  former  president  and  chairman 
of  Wyman-Oordon  Co.  and  The  Telegram 
and  Gaaette  died  late  Wednesday  night  In 
his  home  after  a  long  Illness. 

^*  was  a  leader  for  many  years  In  Wor- 
cester's civic.  Industrial  and  lay  rellalous 
life. 

Educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Wor- 
cester, and  an  1891  graduate  of  the  old  Wor- 
cester High  School.  Mr.  Stoddard  held 
honorary  doctorates  awarded  by  Worcester 
Polytechnic  Insutute.  Clark  University  Holy 
Cross  CoUege.  and  Sprlngfleld  College. 
Boai«  IN  atrol 

He  was  born  In  Athol  on  Sept.  13,  1873 
son  of  a  Baptist  minister,  the  Rev.  Darius 
Hicks  Stoddard,  and  Emma  Azuba  (Oalpin) 
Stoddard.  He  came  to  Worcester  with  his 
parenu  when  be  was  1 1  years  old. 

He  took  secretarial  courses  at  Becker 
Business  College  following  his  graduation 
from  high  school  in  1891,  and  waa  hired  as 
an  office  boy  at  Washburn  ft  Moen  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  pioneer  wire-making  concern 
here. 

Mr.  Stoddard  soon  afterward  became 
stenographer  and  clerk  In  the  company's 
order  department,  and  later  a  salesman. 

MAOX   AS8X8TANT 

In  1890,  he  was  made  assistant  to  Philip 
W.  Moen.  general  manager. 

Mr.  Stoddard  married  Miss  Janett  Waring 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Waring 
on  June  28,  1898.  She  died  June  23.  1963. 

Washburn  &  Moen  Joined  other  mdepend- 
ent  local  companies  in  1899  to  become  Amer- 
ican Steel  ft  Wire  Co. 

Mr.  Stoddard  was  made  assistant  manager 
of  the  new  company  and  works  manaaer  In 
1902. 

TOUNCBST  paxsmKNT 

Two  year*  later,  he  was  transferred  and 
left  Worcester  to  serve  for  seven  years  as 
president  of  Trenton  (N.J.)  Iron  Works,  wire 
manufacturers  employing  several  thousand 
workers,  now  American  Steel  ft  Wire's  Tren- 
ton Works.  Then  only  31.  Mr.  Stoddard  was 
known  as  the  youngest  president  of  an  In- 
dustrial concern  of  this  size  In  the  nation. 

Mr.  Stoddard  returned  to  Worcester  In 
1911  to  become  vice-preaident  and  general 
sales  manager  of  Wyman  ft  Gordon. 

He  rose  successively  to  the  positions  of 
treasurer  and  general  manager. 


AssxTMXs  omcs 

In  1931,  20  years  after  returning  from 
Trenton.  Mr.  Stoddard  succeeded  George  P 
Fuller  as  Wyman-Oordon  Co.  president. 

Ranking  as  the  nation's  top  producer  of 
forging!,  the  company  acqiilred  an  outstand- 
ing record  of  World  War  II  achievement  un- 
der Mr.  Stoddard's  leadership,  wlnmng  re- 
peated Army-Navy  "E"  and  other  awards  for 
production  excellence. 

VkMWa  GOLDEN  BUU  FUND 

Fully  as  acUve  In  civic  life  as  In  Industry 
Mr.  Stoddard  was  a  charter  member  of  Wor- 
cester Welfare  Federation,  later  Worcester 
Community  Chest,  and  In  1920  was  general 
chairman  of  Its  first  Golden  Rule  Campaign 
It  waa  he  who  originated  the  name  of  the 
Golden  Rule  Fund  as  a  dlsUncUve  feature  of 
the  Worcester  agency  program. 

In  1938.  after  serving  as  a  director  and  on 
the  budget  and  special  gifts  committees,  he 
succeeded  the  late  Dr.  Homer  Gage  as  Com- 
munity Chest  president.  He  headed  the  or- 
ganization until  1946. 

The  Municipal  Memorial  Auditorium  also 
Is  In  large  part  a  measure  of  Mr.  Stoddard's 
community  spirit.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
commission  that  chose  the  sloping  orchard 
of  the  old  Stephen  Salisbury  farm  as  the 
Auditorium  site  In  1929.  He  also  was  one  of 
16  persons  who  Jomed  to  buy  It. 
suavcT  couMrrTEx 
Mr.  Stoddard  was  appointed  to  the  repre- 
senUUve  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  for 
the  huge  New  Salem  Street  Redevelopment 
Project  In  1967. 

He  was  a  longtime  member  of  First  Baptist 
Church  and  one  of  Its  most  active  and  Influ- 
enttal  laymen,  particularly  In  the  critical 
years  Just  after  1937  when  Are  destroyed  Its  ' 
third  edifice  at  Main  Street  and  Ionic  Ave- 
nue. 

Mr.  Stoddard  was  made  a  member  of  the 
parish's  rebuilding  survey  committee,  and 
was  chairman  of  Its  finance  committee  when 
that  board  endorsed  the  new  location  at 
Salisbury  Street  and  Park  Avenue. 

He  presided  at  the  1938  cornerstone  laying. 
and  formally  accepted  the  keys  to  the  new 
church  at  Its  first  worship  service  Sept  10 
1939.  ^ 

It  was  In  1939  that  he  was  elected  to  the 
first  of  six  successive  one-year  terms  as  mod- 
erator and  administrative  committee  chair- 
man of  the  parish. 

He  received  his  honorary  degrees  from 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute  In  1941 
Clark  University  In  1945.  Holy  Cross  College 
In  1955  and  Springfield  College  In  1958.  The 
Holy  Cross  honor  came  after  he  had  been 
chosen  for  the  college's  first  "Distinguished 
Citizen  of  Worcester"  award. 

Stoddard  Hall  at  Andover  Newton  Theo- 
logical School  In  Newton  Center  honors  Mr. 
Stoddard,  who  was  a  trustee  of  the  school  for 
20  years.  Ground  was  broken  recently  for 
Stoddard  Residence  Center  at  Worcester 
Tech. 

During  World  War  I,  Mr.  Stoddard  was  a 
leader  In  Red  Cross  relief  and  U.S.  War  Loan 
committee  work. 

He  long  exercised  a  personal  Interest  In 
Ooddard  House,  formerly  Worcester  Home  for 
Aged  Men  He  was  elected  to  Its  corporation 
In  1917,  was  made  a  director  the  following 
year,  and  served  as  president  and  finance 
chairman  for  14  years. 

Mr.  Stoddard  was  the  third  Worcester  resi- 
dent to  win  the  annual  Isaiah  Thomas 
Award  of  the  Advertising  Club,  conferred  In 
recognition  of  "distinguished  community 
service."  He  was  the  1952  recipient. 

Worcester  State  CoUege  honored  him  as 
'one  of  Worcester's  finest  citizens"  at  Its  12th 
annual  scholarship  tea  In  the  spring  of  1953. 

Among  awards  from  veterans  of  the  armed 
services,  Mr.  Stoddard  received  In  1950  the 
Southern  Cross  Pin  and  an  honorary  mem- 
berahlp  from  Worcester  Chapter,  Americal 
Division  Veterans  Association,  for  "distin- 
guished service  as  a  cltlien  of  Worcester." 
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Mr.  Stoddard  was  the  father  of  the  late  Lt. 
Col.  Lincoln  W.  Stoddard,  who  received  five 
decorations  and  nimierous  citations  for  hero- 
Ism  as  a  veteran  of  44  months  of  heavy  com- 
bat service  with  the  Army's  famed  Amertoal 
Division,  in  World  War  n  in  the  South 
Pacific. 

Mr.  Stoddard  was  also  honored  in  1966 
when  he  was  the  sixth  person  to  receive  the 
award  of  Worcester  Post  106,  American  Vet- 
erans  of  World  War  n  and  Korea  ( AMVET8) . 
for  "outstanding  and  meritorious  servloe  to 
the  veterans  of  the  City  of  Worcester." 

His  "outstanding  contributions  to  the 
Armed  Forces  Reserve  program"  brought  Mr. 
Stoddard  an  Award  of  Merit  from  the  Armed 
Forces  Dinner  conmilttee  In  May  of  1957. 

HONOBZD   BY    AIB  TOaCX 

In  the  same  month,  he  received  simulta- 
neous honors  from  the  Air  Force  and  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Training  Corps  program  at 
Worcester  Polytechnic   Institute. 

In  personal  politics  a  Republican,  Mr.  Stod- 
dard was  a  presidential  elector  In  1966,  being 
chosen  In  June  of  that  year  as  one  of  the  16 
Massachusetts  members  of  the  U.S.  Electoral 
College.  He  was  chosen  president  of  the  Bay 
State  electors. 

Mr.  Stoddard  waa  honorary  chairman  of 
financial  campaigns  of  the  TMCA  and  of  the 
YWCA,  two  groups  In  which  he  had  displayed 
much  interest  for  many  years. 

CAXOIN ALS  JorN  IN  TaiBUTZ  TO  PUBLISHXS- 
INDOSTUALIST 

Tributes  from  leaders  In  Industry,  business, 
civic,  political  and  religious  life  were  voiced 
yesterday  to  mourn  the  death  of  Harry  G. 
Stoddard,  former  chairman  and  president  of 
Wyman-Gordon  Co.  and  The  Worcester  Tele- 
gram and  The  Evening  Gazette. 

John  Cardinal  Wright  of  Pittsburgh.  Pa., 
who  was  first  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of 
Worcester,  said  "This  Christian  gentleman 
brought  firmness.  Integrity  and  great  love  to 
his  work  for  all  of  Central  Massachusetts. 

CITKS    INTLTTXNCX 

"His  Influence  went  far  beyond  the  wide 
world  of  Industry  and  publishing  In  which 
he  was  a  leader.  Those  of  us  who  enjoyed  his 
friendship  still  radiate  Into  our  sphere  of 
Influence  the  lessons  learned  from  him.  We 
pay  part  of  our  debt  to  him  by  our  grateful 
prayers  on  his  behalf." 

VS.  Rep.  Harold  D.  Donohue  of  Worcester 
characterized  Mr.  Stoddard  as  one  "Intensely 
dedicated  to  the  progress  and  development  of 
this  conununlty  and  Its  people. 

"He  had  a  gift  for  pointed  and  truthful  ex- 
pression when  he  didn't  like  a  particular  pro- 
posal. But  his  attitude  was  one  of  unfailing 
good  himior  and  his  counsel  was  always  re- 
spected. 

"Above  all  he  was  a  wise  and  compassion- 
ate man.  possessed  of  uncommon  vision  and 
an  extroardlnary  capacity  for  leadership." 

U.S.  Rep.  PhUlp  J.  Phllbin  of  Clinton  called 
Mr.  Stoddard  "a  leader  of  which  any  com- 
munity might  well  be  proud,  combining  com- 
mon sense,  ability  and  wisdom  with  zeal  for 
his  work,  strong  public  conscience  and  de- 
votion to  his  family.  By  his  unflagging  indus- 
try, untiring  attention  to  his  duties,  and 
Insistence  upon  highest  personal  and  public 
standards  he  set  an  inspiring  example  for  all. 

"He  was  a  generous,  considerate  friend  to 
many  causes  and  to  many  people  and  his 
passing  leaves  a  great  void  in  the  construc- 
tive, dedicated  leadership  of  our  time." 

Richard  Cardinal  Cushing  of  Boston  said 
of  Mr.  Stoddard: 

"He  was  great  in  business  and  civic  affairs 
and  In  philanthropy.  May  Ood  rest  his  noble 
soul." 

OTRCB   TRIBtJTXS 

Other  tributes  published  In  yesterday's 
Evening  Gazette  came  from  Milton  P.  Hlg- 
glns,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Norton  Co.; 
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Leverett  8alt<»istall.  farmer  U.S.  senator  and 
governor  of  Massachusetts;  VB.  Sen.  Edward 
W.  Brooke;  Gov.  Francis  W.  Sargent;  U.S. 
Sec.  of  TransportaUon  John  A.  Volpe,  former 
Bay  State  governor;  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  S.  Roy, 
pastor  emeritus  of  First  Baptist  Church; 
Ladd  Plumley,  chairman  and  president  of 
SUte  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Company  of 
America;  Harry  P.  Storke,  president  of  Wor- 
cester Polytechnic  Institute;  City  Manager 
Francis  J.  McOrath,  and  Robert  D.  Harring- 
ton, chairman  of  the  finance  committee  of 
Paul  Revere  Corp.  and  vice  chairman  of  Avoo 
Corp. 


QUIPPINO  PROP  COMMXJTES  FROM 
NEW  YORK 


HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or   NKW  TOXK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  27,  1969 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  submit  an  article  written  in 
the  Twin  City  Sentinel  of  Winston- 
Salem.  N.C.,  about  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents, Dr.  Arthur  Jasspe. 

The  article  follows: 
QinpptNG  Paor  Commutxs  Pbom  Nrar  Yobk: 

Warraa,   Mttsiciam   Rxvkals  Pobmtji.a  fob 

Snccxaa 

(By  Scherer  James) 

Dr.  Arthur  Jasspe  commutes  1,136  miles 
each  week  to  his  Job  at  Wlnston-Salem  State 
CoUege. 

The  new  professor  of  English  files  into 
Wlnston-Salem  every  Sunday  night  and  files 
home  to  New  York  City  every  Friday  after- 
noon. In  between  filghts  he  makes  his  tran- 
sient home  at  the  Carolina  Hotel. 

The  airlines  offer  no  commuter  tickets. 
"They're  taking  all  my  money,"  he  com- 
plained, chewing  on  a  cigar. 

Why  not  move  to  Wlnston-Salem?  "I  have 
to  keep  attached  to  my  roots."  he  said.  And 
the  weekends  provide  time  away  from  school 
to  work  6n  his  plays  and  novels. 

His  wife.  Myrtle  Margarulte,  is  a  social 
worker  and  assistant  chief  of  training  in  the 
Bureau  of  Child  Welfare  in  New  York. 

Interviewing  Jasspe  Is  like  trying  to  find 
your  way  through  the  funhouse  at  the  fair 
with  a  practical  Joker  at  yoiur  elbow. 

"This  U  an  Interview  New  York  style,"  he 
said,  propping  his  feet  on  a  desk.  "You  get 
the  raw  data." 

Try  to  find  out  his  age,  and  hell  tell  you 
"I  was  bom  on  my  natal  day." 

A  short,  stocky  man  with  b\ishy  gray  eye- 
brows, he  wears  a  "union  blue"  suit  and  a 
black  tie  with  a  skuU  and  crossbones  design, 
which  he  caUs  the  "school  tie  of  the  Sir 
Henry  Morgan  University  of  Corlears  Hook." 

And  while  he  talks,  he  likes  to  ptill  out  and 
wave  the  Library  of  Congress  card  listing  his 
only  published  book.  "Critical  Theory  and 
PlaywTlghtlng  Practice  of  Contemporary 
American  Playwrights,  1920-1940." 

Jasspe  also  has  written  several  plays — 
"Amertyl,"  a  vampire  tale  in  verse;  "The 
Tarleton  Story"  about  the  Oedipus  legend 
transcended  Into  modern  terms;  "Seven 
Days  Hath  December,"  an  anti-war  play — ^but 
none  of  them  have  been  produced  yet. 

"Seven  Days  Hath  December,"  whose  hero 
Edward  Everette  Kllroy,  the  third,  Jr.  goes 
before  the  Security  Council  to  prevent  a  war, 
will  be  produced  by  students  at  Wlnston- 
Salem  State  "sometime  this  year." 

Altho\igh  he  proudly  lists  his  membership 
m  the  American  Legion,  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  and  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  he  wrote  the  play  "because  I  don't 
want  other  guys  to  lose  their  hearing  like 
I  lost  mine  In  World  War  11."  He  now  wears 
a  hearing  aid. 
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Jasspe  even  has  a  mathematical  formula 
for  a  successful  writing. 

Which  means  "work  equals  the  artistic 
components  times  the  social  and  psychologi- 
cal components  divided  by  the  author's  In- 
dividualism times  talent  to  the  Nth 
power  .  .  ." 

Which  means  "the  guy  with  the  most  tal- 
ent win  create  a  work  of  art." 

Jasspe  also  Is  a  composer  and  a  member 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Mualcians.  He 
has  written  several  symphonic  pieces,  a  string 
qviartet,  a  solo  horn  piece. 

"I  write  the  best  kind  of  music,"  he  said. 

He  came  to  teach  at  WSSC  through  the 
Southern  Education  Program  In  Atlanta, 
which  provides  a  placement  servloe  for  Negro 
colleges  In  the  South.  Several  other  faculty 
members  have  been  hired  through  the  same 
program. 

So  far  Jasspe  likes  teaching  and  likes  bis 
students. 

"The  best  part  is  watching  immature  ado- 
lescents turn  Into  mature  adults  under  your 
very  guidance,"  he  said. 

But  his  Impressions  of  Wlnston-Salem. 
which  he  wiU  not  make  public,  are  not  as 
favorable. 

"If  you  wrote  down  my  comments,  nobody 
would  like  them,"  be  said. 

"Anything  I  like  In  Wlnston-Salem  Is 
either  illegal.  Immoral,  fattening  or  costs 
$7.95  and  three  cents  tax." 


THE  ANTI-BALLISTIC-MISSrLE 
SYSTEM 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  cAuroaNiA 
IN  THB  HOT7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  27.  1969 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  proposal  to  build  a  "thln"» 
antl-ballistic-misslle  system  makes  no 
sense  and  instead  would  be  a  costly  pro- 
vocation to  escalate  the  arms  race  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States.  Some  of  the  best  scientific  minds 
In  the  United  States  have  pointed  out 
the  failures  of  the  proposed  system.  In 
addition  they  have  made  clear  that  the 
system  would  not  strengthen  the  defenses 
of  the  United  States. 

President  Nixon  in  his  presentations 
has  outlined  a  time  schedule  which  also 
makes  clear  the  lack  of  need  for  an  im- 
mediate decision  on  the  ABM.  We  can 
safely  delay  construction  of  the  ABM 
imtil  we  determine  whether  those  nego- 
tiations will  be  fruitful.  Many  of  us,  in- 
cluding Senator  Edward  Kennedy  and 
Senator  William  Fulbright,  as  well  as 
a  nimiber  of  Republicans,  share  these 
sentiments. 

Further,  I  am  opposed  to  plans  to 
test  the  multiple  wsu-head  missile  sys- 
tem—MIRV— this  year.  This  system  is 
an  even  greater  provocation  than  ABM. 
Once  it  is  tested,  the  arms  race  must 
continue  because  both  sides  will  know 
the  weapon  can  be  deployed  without 
warning.  Present  detection  systems, 
which  can  detect  the  deployment  of  mis- 
siles, cannot  detect  whether  they  are 
single  or  multiple  warheads. 

The  United  States  now  has  weapons 
enough  to  destroy  all  life  on  the  planet 
earth  many  times  over.  We  do  not  need 
new,  costly,  and  more  deadly  weapons. 
Our  defenses  are  strong,  let  us  now  con- 
centrate on  arms  reduction. 


XUH 
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PROFITABLE  MERCHANT  FLEET 
VITAL  TO  AMERICA 


/ 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


May  27,  1969 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  HAILUARD 

or   CAUVOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOU8X  OF  RXPRXSXNTATI V  E8 

Tuesday.  May  27.  1969 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
21.  the  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
the  Honorable  Rocco  C.  SicUlano,  spoke 
before  the  Propeller  Club's  annual  Marl- 
time  Day  dinner  of  the  Port  of  Washing- 
ton at  the  Sheraton-Park  Hotel  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  On  this  occasion.  Mr.  Sicl- 
llano  took  note  of  the  President's  strong 
belief  that  a  profitable  merchant  fleet  Is 
vital  to  America's  economic  welfare  and 
defense  capability.  He  made  particular 
reference  to  the  need  to  halt  the  de- 
terioration of  the  past  years,  and  to  re- 
vive our  maritime  industry.  "The  dllB- 
cultles  of  years  past."  he  said,  "have 
taughC  lis  that  if  we  are  to  err,  we  would 
t  prefer  "Co  err  on  the  side  of  action  and 
imtiative  instead  of  on  the  side  of  indeci- 
sion and  reaction.  Nor  will  there  be  any 
lengthy  delay  In  coming  forward  with  a 
program  to  achieve  this." 

I  Join  with  the  Secretary's  expressed 
optimism  of  a  new  hope  for  the  future  of 
the  American  merchant  marine.  I,  there- 
fore, offer  to  all  of  my  colleagues  In  the 
House  the  text  of  the  remarks  made  by 
Mr.  Siciliano  at  the  Propeller  Club  of  the 
Port  of  Washington  on  May  21,  1969: 

I  am  delighted  to  b«  here  on  this  Maritime 
Day  among  so  many  nrlencU  and  coUeagues 
of  the  maritime  Industry. 

President  Nlzon  In  bla  Maritime  Day  proc- 
lamation aakl.  "A  strong  and  profitable 
merchant  fleet  la  vital  to  America's  economic 
welfare  and  defense  capability.  The  American 
flag  on  merchant  vessels  on  the  high  seas  and 
In  foreign  ports  Is  a  symbol  of  the  Nation's 
dedication  to  peaceful  trade  throughout  the 
world."  I  assure  you  that  these  are  not  Just 
words.  They  are  a  statement  of  poUcy  on  the 
part  of  this  Administration. 

Tradltlon&Uy.  Maritime  Day  provides  op- 
portunity for  the  shipping  Industry  to  pause 
for  a  moment  In  the  dally  routine  of  meet- 
ing and  solving  Individual  problems,  to  take 
a  look  at  the  overall  condition  of  the  Amer- 
ican Merchant  Marine.  There  has  certainly 
been  far  more  "viewing  with  alarm"  than 
"pointing  with  pride"  on  the  part  of  Indus- 
try and  government  commentators  alike  over 
the  past  several  years.  I  agree  that  the  alarm 
has  been  Justified. 

It  would  be  hard  to  be  proud  of  the  fact 
that  over  two-thlrda  of  the  merchant  ship* 
of  the  richest  and  most  powerful  nation  in 
the  world  are  over  30  y«ara  old. 

We  can  hardly  boast  of  the  fact  that  the 
world's  greatest  trading  nation  earrlea  lege 
than  7  percent  ot  Its  own  foreign  trade — or 
about  aa  much  aa,  say,  woiginm  and  New 
Zealand  carry  of  their  own  trade. 

It  la  no  great  cause  for  self-congratuia- 
tlon  that  a  nation  with  a  Qroas  National 
Product  of  over  $887  billion  spent  only  about 
$28a  million— or  3  hundredth*  of  1  per- 
cent— of  Its  total  ONP  on  new  merchant 
■hlpa  last  year.  This  amount  was  equal  to 
about  four- tenths  of  l  percent  of  our  total 
foreign  trade. 

It  would  seem  that  the  protection  of  M7 
billion  worth  of  trade  would  warrant  the  ez- 
pendltTire  of  sulBclent  funds  to  provide  a 
merchant  marine  that  would  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  our  long-standing  national 
policy — a  fleet  adequate  to  carry  our  domeetlc 
and   a  aubetantlal  portton  of   our  forvtcn 


watarbome  eommeroe  and  to  aw*  ■■  a  mlllo 
tary  and  naval  aoxlUary  In  cm*  of  war  or 
national  oavgeney. 

As  Utider  Secretary  of  Ckiaunaroe,  I  have 
a  prime  responsibility  for  the  promotion  of 
VJS.  trade  and  the  support  of  omi  com- 
merce. Prom  personal  work  experience,  I 
know  that  the  Amerloan  Merchant  UaHn* 
Is  vital  to  our  foreign  trade,  and  makea  an 
Important  contrlbuttdn  to  our  domaetlo 
proeperlty.  I  have  mentioned  the  very  small 
proportion  of  our  trade  carried  In  VB.  flag 
ahlps.  The  share  carried  by  our  ships  In 
every  category — liner,  non-liner  and  tanker — 
has  been  steadily  decreasing  over  the  past 
ten  years,  and  the  number  of  privately  owned 
ahlps  In  service  has  also  decreased. 

The  share  of  our  liner  cargo  carried  by 
such  UJ3.  ships  dropped  from  a2Ji%  In  1958 
to  an  estimated  33.6%  in  1968.  TT.S.  non- 
Uners^  which  carried  8.4%  of  such  cargo  in 
1968,  transported  only  3.2%  In  1988.  17.S. 
tanker  carried  7.6%  of  tanker  tannage  In 
1968  and  only  S.4%  In  1968. 

Had  our  ships  carried  only  the  total  of 
ia.a%  of  U.S.  cargoes  that  was  theirs  10  yean 
ago,  they  would  today  be  hantiHng  70%  more 
cargo,  for  in  that  ten-year  period,  our  total 
waterbome  trade  has  Increased  by  that 
mnoh.  Ebul  they  carried  80%  of  our  foreign 
trade,  a  figure  which  President  Nlzon  has 
suggested  as  a  reasonable  goal,  they  wotild  be 
carrying  more  than  4^  times  as  much  cargo 
as  at  present.  Think  what  this  would  mean 
to  the  future  of  our  seamen,  our  longshore- 
men, our  ship  operators,  our  shipbuilders — 
the  entire  indus^l 

Is  this  imposslbls?  Z  do  not  beUeve  so. 
niere  are  many  Indications  It  could  be 
achieved.  The  advent  of  big,  fast,  eflldent 
contalnerahlps  In  U.S.  service,  both  subsi- 
dized and  unsubaldlzed.  Is  capturing  for  VA. 
ahlpe  a  good  begmulng  of  this  high  value 
cargo. 

The  ability  of  some  imsubsldlzed  lines  to 
share  In  this  trade  through  use  of  converted 
vessels  without  government  operating  aid  Is 
clear  indication  that  VS.  flag  ships  can 
compete  when  they  can  use  their  advantages 
effectively — low-cost  capital.  American  know- 
how,  organizational  efllclency.  a  highly  ad- 
vanced Inland  trazuportatlon  complex. 

The  enormous  increase  In  bulk  trade,  in- 
dicated by  the  doubling  of  non-liner  cargoes 
In  the  past  ten  years,  offers  an  opportunity 
to  U.3.  flag  shipping  that  It  would  be  negU- 
gent  to  miss.  Bulk  trade  lends  Itself  to  effi- 
cient transportation,  as  witness  the  develop- 
ment of  water  transport  of  bulk  cargo  on 
the  Great  Lakes,  with  Its  low  cost  and  fast 
turnaround.  Bulk  ships  are  being  designed 
that  will  be  at  the  same  time  specially 
adapted  to  certain  bulk  cargoes  and  will  also 
have  enough  flexibility  to  carry  more  than 
one  type  of  cargo,  in  order  to  avoid  empty 
backhauls.  Such  ships  lend  themselves  to 
standardisation  of  construction,  which 
ahould  also  decrease  building  costs. 

The  outlook  for  tankers  Is  suddenly  bright, 
with  the  discovery  and  exploitation  of  oil 
reeerves  In  Alaska.  If  the  Northwest  Passage 
over  the  top  of  the  world  is  found  to  be  f eaal- 
ble,  there  will  undoubtedly  be  an  ujwurge 
of  tanker  building  for  U.S.  flag  operation. 
Tankers,  too,  lend  themselves  to  standardiza- 
tion, and  to  economies  of  scale  in  size  and 
ntmibers. 

I  know  that  President  Nixon  Is  determined 
to  restore  our  merchant  fleet  to  the  pre- 
eoUnence  It  onoe  held  among  maritime  na- 
tions. Yet  we  all  know,  also,  that  the  diffi- 
culty experienced  In  the  past  In  developing 
a  new  maritime  policy  has  been  only  partly 
due  to  lack  of  available  funds.  Partly  It  has 
been  due  to  past  administrative  restrictions 
on  the  use  of  appropriated  funds.  A  serious 
drawback,  too,  has  been  the  turmoil  within 
the  Industry  Itself,  Its  Inability  to  agree  on 
at  least  a  few  basic  principles  on  which  a 
maritime  policy  couUi  be  built. 


Inherent  In  the  divisions  of  the  maritime 
Industry  are  the  divisions  among  maritime 
labor,  which  have  resxilted  In  several  serious 
and  prolonged  work  stoppages.  These  have 
caused  great  losses  to  the  maritime  and  other 
Industries,  and  have  had  the  further  unfor- 
tunate effect  of  alienating  shippers  on  whose 
goodwill  and  patronage  the  merchant  marine 
depends. 

I  know  something  about  labor  problems, 
having  spent  a  good  part  of  my  life  In  jobs 
concerned  with  labor  relations.  I  must  admit 
that  when  It  comes  to  complexity.  It  would 
be  hard  to  equal  the  maritime  labor  situation 
In  any  other  Industry. 

Means  must  be  established  by  which  labor 
and  management  can  communicate  with  each 
other  on  a  contlniilng  basis,  so  that  serious 
problems  could  be  discussed  and  worked  out 
before  both  aides  became  froeen  Into  Im- 
mutable positions. 

Obviously,  everything  will  not  be  smooth 
sailing.  There  will  be  many  disagreements, 
some  disappointments  and  failures.  In  order 
for  maritime  labor  to  cooperate  with  manage- 
ment, there  must  be  mutually  satisfactory 
goals — that  Is.  labor  will  share  In  rewards  as 
well  as  In  sacrifices. 

Not  long  after  I  Joined  the  Pacific  Maritime 
Association  In  1966,  PMA  undertook  an  ex- 
tensive— and  expensive — permanent  training 
program  for  longshore  and  maritime  workers 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  Increasingly 
mechanized  methods  In  cargo  handling  and 
ship  design.  This  attempt  to  foresee  and  to 
meet  Intelligently  the  changes  that  were 
coming  was,  I  believe,  a  badly  needed  de- 
velopment In  an  Industry  which  too  often 
reacts  to  change  only  after  It  has  taken 
place. 

West  Coast  companies  were  among  the  first 
to  develop  contalnershlp  service  and  to  work 
out  practical  agreements  with  other  modes 
of  transportation  In  an  effort  to  establish  a 
land-bridge  across  the  United  States  for  con- 
tainerized cargoes.  We  tried  to  foresee  and  to 
ride  the  wave  of  the  future,  rather  than  to 
let  It  catch  us  unaware  and  drag  us  down. 

There  must  be  flexibility  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  labor-management  agreements  11 
shipping  Is  to  successfully  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  rapidly  expanding  population  and 
trade  In  the  area,  as  well  as  cope  with  the 
upsurge  of  cargo  shipments  caused  by  the 
Vietnam  war  and  reactivation  of  reserve  fleet 
ships  to  carry  military  cargoes. 

I  am  pointing  out  that  It  Is  not  an  In- 
evitable fact  of  life  that  no  rational  means 
of  settling  maritime  disputes  can  be  found. 
In  contemplating  the  collective  bargaining 
sessions  now  under  way  with  seamen's 
unions,  I  am  hopeful  over  the  statement  by 
several  major  East  CkMst  seamen's  unions 
giving  assurance  that  they  wUl  not  strike 
at  expiration  of  their  contract  in  mid-June 
If  progress  is  being  made  In  working  out  hew 
agreements.  I  am  also  encouraged  by  assur- 
ances given  on  the  West  Coast  that  In  spite 
of  the  serious  problems  that  have  arisen  over 
contaner  handling,  differences  will  be  worked 
out  through  bargaining  processes  without  a 
work  stoppage. 

I  have  addreased  myself  to  some  comber 
areas  of  the  merchant  marine  on  what 
should  be  a  festive  occasion  because  I  am 
convinced  that  we  hold  here  the  key  to  the 
future  of  the  U.S.  merchant  marine. 

The  Nixon  AdmlnlstraUon  Is  hard  at  work 
preparing  a  long-range  maritime  program. 
Secretary  of  Commeroe  Stans  has  placed  the 
prestige  of  his  office  behind  the  effort  to 
encourage  U.S.  shippers  to  use  American 
ships.  Maritime  Administrator  Olbeon  has 
been  hard  at  work  to  put  new  maritime  pro- 
posals Into  practical  working  form.  Once  de- 
vised and  thereafter  approved  by  the 
Congress,  the  plans  must  be  then  Imple- 
mented. And  this  fiixal  Implenaentatlon — in 
order  to  be  successful — must  be  achieved  by 
the  industry  ItseU. 
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Bow  weU  they  will  work  In  the  yesis  ahead 
will  be  largely  depettdent  on  the  ofllolsls  who 
head  up  the  major  management  of  the 
Btesmshlp  lines  and  the  maritime  unions. 
BsMnsm  them,  they  must  insure  that  there 
will  be  no  serious  disruptions  ot  TTA-flag 
service,  for  a  merchant  marine  consisting  of 
idle  ships  is  no  merchant  marine  at  all. 

The  Nixon  Administration  intends  to  pro- 
vide the  leadership  In  attempting  to  solve 
the  problems  of  the  Merchant  Marine  on 
a  basis  that  will  provide  the  means  for  re- 
building our  merchant  fleet.  But  In  the  flnal 
analysU,  the  future  of  U.S.  shipping  will  be 
what  you — the  management  and  labor  that 
comprise  the  Industry — make  It. 

I  must  view  the  future  with  optimism. 
When  you  are  as  far  down  as  you  can  go, 
there  Is  nowhere  left  to  go  but  up  I 

In  the  short  time  I  have  been  back  In 
Washington,  I  detect  a  similar  note  of 
optimism  within  all  segments  of  the  Industry. 
I  want  to  emphasize  one  point — It  Is  that, 
as  long  as  the  Department  of  Commerce  has 
the  responsibility  for  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration and  for  contributing  to  the  formula- 
tion of  merchant  marine  policy,  we  will  be 
giving  these  matters  the  high  priority  they 
demand.  Maritime  policy  will  not  be  a  poor 
stepchild  at  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
We  have  other-related  activities  concerned 
with  the  development  of  the  merchant 
marine  and  the  exploration  and  utilization  of 
the  ocean's  resources. 

Some  of  you  may  not  know  that  more  than 
half  of  the  total  budget  and  personnel  at 
Commerce  Is  devoted  to  science  programs 
In  one  form  or  another.  The  Environmental 
Science  Services  Administration — BSSA —  Is 
combining  science  and  technology  to  make 
the  oceans  of  the  world  an  expanding 
frontier.  We  now  have  the  support  of  the 
Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966  and  the  National  Sea  Grant 
College  and  Program  Act  of  1966,  both  of 
which  are  designed  to  Improve  otir  capa- 
bilities and  performance  for  training  and 
research  In  marine  sciences  and  engineering. 
Through  the  use  of  the  Weather  Bureau's 
satellites,  we  have  vastly  Improved  our  abil- 
ity to  determine  the  state  of  the  seas  and  the 
conditions  of  weather.  The  activities  of  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  contribute  infor- 
mation on  tides  and  navigation,  charts  and 
maps,  and  other  forms  of  data  of  use  to 
shippers.  The  Bureau  of  Standards  is  work- 
ing In  the  area  of  contalnerlzatlon;  the  Bu- 
reau Is  also  the  second  largest  governmental 
producer  of  technical  publications  affecting 
the  sea  and  commerce.  The  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration, of  course,  is  Involved  In  wide- 
ranging  engineering  operations  calculated  to 
Increase  our  use  of  ocean  resources. 

Thus,  we  at  Commerce  recognise  that  If 
we  are  to  prepare  for  the  future,  we  must 
turn  our  attention  seaward  In  the  quest  for 
food,  fuels,  and  minerals — while,  at  the  same 
time,  protecting  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
seashore  and  the  waterways.  We,  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  have  the  coordinated 
resources  to  lead  ttils  effort. 

There  Is  no  question  In  the  White  House, 
the  Commerce  Department,  the  Maritime 
Administration,  or  elsewhere  as  to  the  need 
to  halt  the  deterioration  of  past  years,  and 
to  revive  our  merchant  fleet.  There  Is  full 
recognition  of  the  Immediacy  of  the  need  to 
do  so.  The  dlfHcultles  of  years  past  have 
taught  us  that  if  are  to  err,  we  would  prefer 
to  err  on  the  side  of  action  and  initiative 
Instead  of  on  the  side  of  Indecision  and  re- 
action. Nor  wUl  there  be  lengthy  delay  in 
coming  forward  with  a  program  to  achieve 
this.  Such  a  program  will  be  presented  to 
the  Congress  for  Its  consideration  this  sum- 
mer— not,  we  hope,  during  the  Indian  sum- 
mer. 

My  hope  Is  that  all  elements  of  the  Indus- 
try will  then  Join  us  in  pulling  on  the  an- 
chor chain. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TIME  BOMB  TICKINQ 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or  CAurosma 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  27.  1969 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in 
the  last  several  years  developed  a  keen 
Interest  In  the  problems  of  Japan  and 
Japanese-American  relations.  Over  this 
period  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss with  Japanese  officials  and  elected 
politicians  their  concerns.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions these  conversations  included 
reference  to  the  Japanese-American  Mu- 
tual Security  Treaty  and  the  future 
status  of  Okinawa. 

Unfortunately,  Americans  are  much 
too  ill-informed  of  moods  and  events  in 
Japan.  This  ignorance  of  Japanese  con- 
cerns has  allowed  the  question  of  Oki- 
nawa to  be  lEtfgely  overlooked  by  Amer- 
icans. However,  from  time  to  time  there 
do  appear  In  the  preso  insightful  articles 
on  the  troubles  surrounding  our  reten- 
tion of  Okinawa.  One  such  article  ap- 
pears In  today's  New  York  Times  under 
the  byline  of  columnist  and  Washington 
Bureau  Chief  Tom  Wicker. 

Mr.  Wicker  quite  correctly  points  out 
that  continued  obstinance  by  the  United 
States  with  regard  to  the  reversion  of 
Okinawa  could  well  lead  to  the  loss  of  our 
strongest  Asian  aUy. 

There  are  of  course  military  advan- 
tages to  both  Japan  and  the  United 
States  from  the  operation  of  Okinawa. 
But  whether  the  United  States  must  store 
nuclear  weapons  there  and  must  retain 
the  right  to  conduct  military  operations 
from  Okinawa  without  prior  consulta- 
tion is  open  to  serious  question. 

I  commend  Mr.  Wicker's  article  to  the 
readers  of  the  Record,  and  insert  at  this 
[>oint: 

[Prom  the  New  York  nmes.  May  27,  1969) 
General's    Dream,    PoLmciAK's    Nigh'tmare 


(By  Tom  Wicker) 
Tokyo,  May  26. — Okinawa  Is  a  general's 
dresmi;  It  could  not  be  better  If  Curt  LeMay 
himself  had  selected  the  site  and  arranged 
the  conditions.  Within  a  radius  of  1,700 
miles,  existing  American  aircraft  can  reach 
any  Asian  nation  with  which  the  United 
States  has  a  security  agreement.  Including 
Thailand,  and  could  also  cover  every  Im- 
portant area  of  mainland  China;  yet,  unlike 
Taiwan,  Okinawa  is  far  enough  out  to  sea 
to  give  Its  defenders  sufficient  "reaction 
time"  against  attack  from  China  or  Korea. 

With  no  mountains.  Industrial  smoke  or 
snow,  and  almost  never  any  fog,  Okinawa 
also  affords  the  best  flying  conditions  In  the 
Pacific.  It  has  even  better  deep-water  ports 
than  the  home  Islands  of  Japan,  and  because 
the  United  States  took  administrative  con- 
trol of  Okinawa  after  World  War  n,  there 
are  no  legal  restrictions  on  the  military 
operations  that  can  be  launched  from  this 
remarkable  base. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  the  American  mili- 
tary think  Okinawa  Is  the  greatest  thing 
since  Hannibal  discovered  the  elephant. 
American  control  of  the  Island  1b,  neverthe- 
less, a  poUtlcal  time  bomb  ticking  away  at 
the  heart  of  the  Japanese-American  security 
arrangement,  which  In  turn  Is  the  central 
pillar  of  the  United  States  position  In  the 
Pacific  and  East  Asia. 

THE   HEART   OF   THE   MATTER 

Por  that  reason,  the  military  may  well  have 
to  relinquish  what  many  prize  most  about 
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the  Okinawa  bases — American  freedom  of 
action.  It  Is  that  freedom  which  allows 
B-62's  to  take  off  unimpeded  for  bombing 
attacks  in  Indochina,  and  which  permits  the 
United  States — though  the  fact  Is  never  con- 
ceded— to  stockpile  nuclear  weapons  on  the 
Island. 

This  freedom  of  action  Is  at  the  heart  of 
the  trouble.  Actually,  the  reversion  of  Oki- 
nawa to  Japanese  administration  Is  conceded. 
In  principle,  by  everyoneti4lie  real  problem  Is 
whether  the  Oklnawan  Military  bases  will 
have  a  specl«a  status  or  {whether  they  will 
be  governed  by  the  same  conditions  that  now 
apply  to  American  bases  In  Japan  proper — 
Including  prohibition  of ,  nuclear  weapons 
and  of  offensive  military  operations,  without 
the  prior  consent  of  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment. 

So  heated  Is  Japanese  and  Oklnawan  na- 
tionalist and  pacifist  sentiment  that  when 
Foreign  Minister  KUchi  Alchl  leaves  this 
week  for  talks  In  Washington  he  is  expected 
to  be  picketed  by  firebrands  who  do  not  even 
want  to  negotiate  on  the  issue.  Okinawa's 
militant  Reversion  Coimcll,  which  demands 
"immediate,  total  and  imoondltlonal  rever- 
sion" (political  Jargon  for  the  actual  re- 
moval of  the  bases)  has  passed  a  formal 
resolution  against  the  Alchl  visit,  and  the 
one  planned  for  next  fall  by  Premier  Sato. 

In  this  kind  of  climate,  Japanese  political 
analysts  Insist  that  Sato  must  come  home 
from  Washington  with  both  a  specific  date 
for  reversion  (sometime  In  1972  or  1973  ap- 
parently would  suffice)  and  "homeland  con- 
ditions"— that  Is,  the  same  niles  for  the 
Oklnawan  bases  as  for  those  In  Japan. 

U.S.  PRESENCE  IN  JEOPARDT 

Anything  less  might  topple  the  Sato  Gov- 
ernment; and  whether  or  not  the  Premier 
fell,  his  Liberal  Democratic  party  would  be 
greaUy  weakened  for  the  1970  elections.  If 
those  elections  then  brought  a  coalition  of 
leftist  parties  Into  power,  which  Is  regarded 
here  as  a  live  possibility,  the  Japanese- 
American  security  treaty  and  the  American 
presence  In  Japan  would  be  placed  In  great 
Jeopardy. 

Even  If  the  Liberal  Democrats,  who  gen- 
erally support  the  security  treaty,  remained 
m  power,  once  Okinawa  became  fully  Japa- 
nese the  Sato  Government  would  have  no 
legal  power  to  agree  to  military  conditions 
for  that  particular  Island  that  the  treaty 
would  not  permit  elsewhere  In  Japan.  Hence, 
If  Washington  will  not  agree  to  "homeland 
conditions."  Sato  would  have  no  choice  but 
to  ask  the  Diet  to  approve  amendments  to 
the  treaty  for  Okinawa— and  that,  too,  would 
open  the  treaty  Itself  to  abrogation  or  more 
radical  amendment. 

That  would  be  a  far  higher  price  to  pay 
than  yielding  some  degree  of  military  flexi- 
bility on  Okinawa.  After  all,  as  one  Impor- 
tant Japanese  official  put  It,  control  of  the 
Island  Is  proposed  to  be  returned  not  to  an 
enemy  but  to  an  ally;  and  since  the  bases 
are  there  In  large  measure  to  protect  that 
ally.  It  would  make  little  sense  to  cling  to 
freedom  of  operations  on  Okinawa  at  the 
cost  of  the  alliance  Itself. 


PAST    PRESENT,    AND   FUTURE    OP 
THE  AMERICAN  MERCHANT  MARINE 


HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

OF    MARYI.AND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  27.  1969 
Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ob- 
servance of  Maritime  Day  in  May  of  each 
year  provides  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  take  an  overall  view  of  our  maritime 
policies  and  to  lay  plans  for  future  ac- 
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tion.  Propeller  Clutw  all  over  the  country 
usually  take  the  lead  In  arranging  spe- 
cial affairs  to  observe  the  occasion  and 
much  is  said  about  the  progress,  or  lack 
of  It.  being  made  by  oiu*  merchant 
marine. 

The  Propeller  Club,  port  of  Washing- 
ton, was  extremely  fortunate  in  having 
as  its  speaker,  at  their  dinner  on  May  21. 
the  Honorable  Roeco  C.  Slcillano,  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce.  In  his 
message  he  presented  the  administra- 
tion's views  on  our  nuirltime  problems 
and  some  directions  for  the  future.  Since 
this  is  a  matter  which  concerns  the  en- 
tire coimtry,  I  know  all  of  you  will  be 
most  interested  In  learning  what  Mr. 
Slcillano  had  to  say  and  therefore  I  am 
including  his  remarks  In  the  Rxcou  for 
your  Information : 

RUCAkKS    BT   TRX   HOMOBABU  ROCCO   C. 
SiCIUANO 

I  MD  dcUgbtad  to  ba  bar*  on  thU  Matltlma 
Day  among  ao  many  friands  and  coUaaguM 
of  tba  marlttma  Indiistry. 

Prealflant  Nixon  In  hla  BfArltlma  Day  proc- 
l9JXi*Uc)a .  said.  "A  strong  and  profitable 
merchant  flaet  la  vital  to  Amarlca'a  economic 
welfare  and  defense  capability.  The  Ameri- 
can nag  on  merchant  vaaaala  on  the  high 
•aaa  and  in  foreign  porta  la  a  symbol  of  the 
Nation's  dedication  to  peaceful  trade 
throughout  the  world."  I  asaure  you  that 
these  are  not  J  tut  words.  They  are  a  state- 
ment of  poUcy  on  the  part  of  thla  Admlnla- 
tratton. 

Traditionally.  Maritime  Day  provldea  op- 
portunity for  the  shipping  industry  to  pause 
for  a  moment  in  the  dally  routine  of  meet- 
ing and  soinng  Individual  problems,  to  take 
a  look  at  the  overall  condition  of  the  Ameri- 
can Merchant  Marine.  There  has  certainly 
been  far  more  "viewing  with  alarm"  than 
"pointing  with  pride '  on  the  part  of  indus- 
try and  government  commentators  alike  over 
the  past  several  years.  I  agree  that  the  alarm 
has  been  Jtiatlfled. 

It  would  be  hard  to  be  proud  of  tha  fact 
that  over  two-thirds  of  the  merchant  ships 
of  the  richest  and  most  powerful  nation  In 
the  world  are  over  20  years  old. 

We  can  hardly  boaat  of  the  fact  that  the 
world's  greateat  trading  naUon  carries  leas 
than  7  percent  of  lu  own  foreign  trade— or 
about  as  much  aa.  say.  Belgium  and  New 
Zealand  carry  of  their  own  trade. 

It  la  no  great  cause  for  self -congratulation 
that  a  nation  with  a  Oroaa  National  Product 
of  over  $887  billion  spent  only  about  f^fr 
million — or  3  hundredths  of  I  percent — of 
Ita  total  Ojrp  on  new  merchant  shlpa  last 
year.  This  amount  was  eq\ial  to  about  four- 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  our  total  foreign  trade. 
It  woiiid  seem  that  the  protection  of  $87 
billion  worth  of  trade  would  warrant  the  ex- 
penditure of  sulBclent  funds  to  provide  a 
merchant  marine  that  would  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  our  long-standing  national 
policy — a  fleet  adequate  to  carry  out  domestic 
and  a  substanUal  portion  of  our  foreign 
waterborne  commerce  and  to  serve  aa  a  mili- 
tary and  naval  auxiliary  In  case  of  war  or  na- 
tional emergency. 

As  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce.  I  have 
a  prime  responslbUlty  for  the  promotion  of 
U.S.  trade  and  the  support  of  our  commerce. 
Prom  personal  work  experience.  I  know  that 
the  American  Merchant  Marine  Is  vital  to  our 
foreign  trade,  and  makea  an  Important  con- 
tribution to  our  domestic  prosperity.  I  have 
mentioned  the  very  small  proportion  of  our 
trade  carried  In  U.S.  flag  ships.  The  share 

carried    by    our    ships    In    every    category 

liner,  non-liner  and  tankei^-has  been  stead- 
ily decreasing  over  the  past  ten  years,  and 
the  number  of  privately  owned  shlpa  In  serv- 
ice has  also  decreased. 


ECTBNSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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The  abare  of  our  liner  cargo  carried  by 
such  U.8.  shlpa  dropped  from  3aj%  In  1958 
to  an  estimated  23.6%  In  1068.  U.a.  non- 
liners,  which  carried  8.4%  of  such  cargo  In 
19M,  tranaported  only  3.3%  In  1968.  U.S. 
tankers  carried  7.6%  of  tanker  tonnage  In 
1958  and  only  S.4%  In  1968. 

Had  our  shlpa  carried  only  the  total  of 
13.2%  of  U.S.  cargoes  that  was  theirs  10  years 
ago.  they  would  today  be  handling  70%  more 
cargo,  for  In  that  ten-year  period,  our  total 
waterborne  trade  haa  Increased  by  that 
much.  Had  they  carried  30%  of  our  foreign 
trade,  a  flgure  which  President  Nixon  has 
suggested  as  a  reasonable  goal,  they  would 
be  carrying  more  than  4^  times  as  much 
cargo  aa  at  preaent.  Think  what  this  would 
maaa  to  tha  future  of  our  seamen,  our  long- 
sh«»emen.  our  ship  operators,  our  shipbuild- 
ers— the  entire  Indiutryt 

Is  thU  Impoaalble?  I  do  not  believe  so. 
There  are  many  indlcatlona  It  could  be 
achieved.  The  advent  of  big,  fast,  efflclont 
contalnershlps  In  UwS.  service,  both  subsid- 
ized and  unsubaldlzed.  Is  capturing  for  U.S. 
shlpa  a  good  beginning  of  thla  high  value 
cargo. 

The  abUlty  of  some  unsubaldlBed  lines  to 
share  In  this  trade  through  use  of  converted 
veaaala  without  government  operating  aid  Is 
clear  IndlcaOon  that  U.S.  flag  ships  can  com- 
pete when  they  can  use  their  advanUges  ef- 
fectively—low-cost  capital.  American  know- 
how,  organizational  efficiency,  a  highly  ad- 
vanced Inland  transportation  complex. 

The  enormous  Increase  In  bulk  trade  In- 
dicated by  the  doubling  of  non-Uner  catgoea 
In  the  past  ten  years,  offers  an  opportunity 
to  V£.  flag  shipping  that  It  would  be  negli- 
gent to  miss.  Bulk  trade  lends  Iteelf  to  eflJ- 
elent  tranaporutlon.  aa  witnesses  the  de- 
velopment of  water  transport  of  bulk  cargo 
on  the  Great  Lakes,  with  Ita  low  cost  and  fast 
turnaround.  Bulk  ships  are  being  designed 
that  will  be  at  the  same  time  specially  adapt- 
ed to  certain  bulk  cargoes  and  wUl  also  have 
enough  flexibility  to  carry  more  than  one 
type  of  cargo,  in  order  to  avoid  empty  back- 
hauls. Such  ships  lend  themselves  to  stand- 
ardisation of  construction,  which  should 
alao  decreaae  biUldlng  coets. 

The  outlook  for  tankers  Is  suddenly  bright, 
with  the  discovery  and  exploitation  of  oil  re- 
sarvaa  In  Alaaka.  If  the  Northwest  Paasage 
over  the  top  of  the  world  is  found  to  be 
feasible,  there  wUl  undoubtedly  be  an  up- 
surge of  tanker  building  for  VS.  flag  opera- 
tion. Tankers,  too,  lend  themselves  to  stan- 
dardization, and  to  economies  of  scale  In 
slsa  and  numbers. 

I  know  that  President  Nixon  la  datarmlnad 
to  reatore  our  merchant  fleet  to  the  preemin- 
ence It  once  held  among  maritime  nations. 
Yet  we  all  know.  also,  that  the  dlfflcuity  ex- 
perienced In  the  paat  In  developing  a  new 
maritime  policy  haa  been  only  partly  due  to 
lack  of  avaUable  funds.  Partly  It  has  been 
due  to  past  adnUnlstraUve  restrictions  on 
tha  uaa  of  appropriated  funds.  A  serious  draw- 
back,  too,  haa  been  the  timnoll  within  the 
induatry  itaelf.  lu  InabUlty  to  agree  on  at 
'•••t  *  ^"w  basic  prlnclplea  on  which  a  mari- 
time policy  could  be  built. 

Inherent  In  the  dlvlalona  of  the  maritime 
industry  are  the  dlvlalona  among  maritime 
labor,  which  have  resulted  In  several  serloiis 
and  prolonged  work  stoppagea.  These  have 
caused  great  losses  to  the  maritime  and  other 
industries,  and  have  had  the  further  tmfor- 
tunate  effect  of  allenaUng  shippers  on  whose 
goodwill  and  patronage  the  merchant  mailna 
dapenda. 

I  know  something  about  labor  problema. 
having  spent  a  good  part  of  my  life  In  Joba 
coi>cemed  with  labor  relatione.  I  muat  ad- 
mit that  when  it  comes  to  complexity.  It 
would  ba  hard  to  equal  the  maritime  labor 
8lt\iatlon  In  any  other  Industry. 

Maana  must  be  esUbllahed  by  which  labor 
and  management  can  commuzilcate  with  each 
othar  on  a  continuing  basla,  ao  that  serious 


problama  could  be  dlaeuaaad  and  worked  out 
before  both  sldea  became  froaen  into  im- 
mutable poalUona. 

Obvloualy,  everytlilng  will  not  be  smooth 
■ailing.  There  will  be  many  dlaagraemaata, 
soma  dlsappotntmanu  and  faUuraa.  In  order 
for  maritime  labor  to  cooparata  with  man- 
agement, there  muat  be  mutually  saUafactory 
goala— that  U,  Ubor  wlU  share  In  rewards 
aa  weU  as  in  aacrlfloaa. 

Not  long  after  I  Joined  tha  Padflc  Mari- 
time AsaocUUon  In  1965.  PMA  imdertook  an 
extensive — and  expensive — permanent  train- 
ing program  for  longshore  and  maritime 
workers  designed  to  meet  the  needa  of  In- 
creaalngly  mechanlaed  methoda  In  cargo 
handling  and  ship  dealgn.  This  attempt  to 
foresee  and  to  meat  intelligently  the  changes 
that  were  coming  was.  I  believe,  a  badly 
needed  development  in  an  Industry  which 
too  often  reacu  to  change  only  after  It  has 
taken  place. 

West  Coaat  companies  were  among  the 
first  to  develop  contalnershlp  service  and  to 
work  out  practical  agreements  with  other 
modea  of  tranaportatlon  in  an  effort  to  ea- 
tabllah  a  land-bridge  acroaa  the  United 
sutea  for  containerized  cargoaa.  We  tried  to 
foresee  and  to  ride  the  wave  of  the  future, 
rather  than  to  let  It  catch  ua  unaware  and 
drag  us  down. 

There  must  be  flexlbUlty  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  labor-management  agreements 
If  shipping  la  to  successfully  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  rapidly  expanding  population  and 
trade  In  the  area,  aa  well  as  cope  with  the 
upsurge  of  cargo  shipments  caused  by  the 
Vietnam  war  and  reactivation  of  reaerve  fleet 
ahlpe  to  carry  military  cargoes. 

I  am  pointing  out  that  It  la  not  an  In- 
evitable fact  of  life  that  no  rational  means 
of  settling  maritime  disputes  can  be  found. 
In  contemplating  the  collective  bargaining 
seaalona  now  under  way  with  seamen's 
unions.  I  am  hopeftil  over  the  statement  by 
several  major  East  Coaat  seamen's  unlona 
giving  assurance  that  they  wUl  not  strike  at 
expiration  of  their  contract  In  mid-June  If 
progreas  la  being  made  In  working  out  new 
agreements.  I  am  also  encouraged  by  assur- 
ances given  on  the  West  Coast  that  In  spite 
of  the  serious  problems  that  have  arisen  over 
container  handling,  dlfferencea  will  be  worked 
out  through  bargaining  prooeaaea  without  a 
work  stoppage. 

I  have  addreesed  myself  to  some  somber 
areaa  of  the  merchant  marine  on  what 
should  be  a  festive  occasion  because  I  am 
convince!  that  we  hold  here  the  key  to  tha 
future  of  the  U.S.  merchant  marine. 

The  Nixon  Administration  Is  hard  at  work 
preparing  a  long-range  maritime  program. 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Stans  has  placed  tha 
preatige  of  hla  oflloe  behind  the  effort  to 
encourage  U.S.  shlppera  to  use  American 
shlpa.  Maritime  Administrator  Olbaon  has 
been  hard  at  w<»k  to  put  new  maritime  pro- 
poaala  Into  practical  working  form.  Once  de- 
vised and  thereafter  approved  by  Congreaa, 
the  plans  must  be  then  Implemented.  And 
this  final  ImplemenUtion — in  order  to  be 
succeaaf  ul— must  be  achieved  by  the  Induatrv 
Itaelf. 

How  well  they  will  work  In  the  yeara 
ahead  will  be  largely  dependent  on  the  of- 
ficials who  head  up  the  major  management 
of  the  steamship  Unea  and  the  maritime 
unions.  Between  them,  they  muat  Insure 
that  there  will  be  no  serious  disruptions  of 
UB.-flag  service,  for  a  merchant  marine  con- 
Bistlng  of  Idle  ahlpa  la  no  merchant  marine 
at  aU. 

The  Nixon  AdmlxUstration  intends  to  pro- 
vide the  leaderahlp  In  attempting  to  solve 
the  problems  of  the  Merchant  Marine  on  a 
basis  that  will  provide  the  meana  for  re- 
building our  merchant  fleet.  But  In  the 
final  analyala.  the  future  U.S.  shipping  will 
be  what  you — the  management  and  labor 
that  comprise  the  Industry — make  It. 
I  miut  view  the  future  with  optimism. 
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When  you  are  as  far  down  as  you  can  go, 
there  la  nowhere  left  to  go  but  up  I 

In  the  short  time  I  have  been  back  in 
Washington,  I  detect  a  similar  note  of  opti- 
mlam  within  all  segments  of  the  Industry. 

I  want  to  emphasize  one  point — It  Is  that, 
aa  long  as  the  Department  of  Commerce  haa 
the  responslbUlty  for  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration and  for  contributing  to  the  formula- 
tion of  merchant  marine  policy,  we  will  be 
giving  these  matters  the  high  priority  they 
demand.  Maritime  policy  will  not  be  a  poor 
stepchild  at  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

We  have  other-related  activities  concerned 
with  the  development  of  the  merchant  ma- 
rine and  the  exploration  and  utlization  of 
the  ocean's  resources. 

Some  of  you  may  not  know  that  more  than 
half  of  the  total  budget  and  personnel  at 
Commerce  Is  devoted  to  science  programs  in 
one  form  or  another.  The  Environmental 
Science  Services  Administration — ESSA — Is 
combining  science  and  technology  to  make 
the  oceans  of  the  world  an  expanding  fron- 
tier. We  now  have  the  support  of  the  Marine 
Reaources  and  Engineering  Development  Act 
of  1966  and  the  National  Sea  Grant  College 
and  Program  Act  of  1966,  both  of  which  are 
designed  to  Improve  our  capabilities  and 
performance  for  training  and  research  In  ma- 
rine sciences  and  engineering. 

Through  the  use  of  the  Weather  B\ireau's 
satellltee.  we  have  vasUy  Improved  our  abil- 
ity to  determine  the  state  of  the  seas  and 
the  conditions  of  weather.  The  aclvitles  of 
the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  contribute 
Information  on  tides  and  navigation,  charts 
and  maps,  and  other  forms  of  data  of  tise 
to  shlppera.  The  Bureau  of  Standards  Is 
working  in  the  area  of  contalnerlzation;  the 
Bureau  Is  also  the  second  largest  govern- 
mental producer  of  technical  publications 
affecting  the  sea  and  commerce.  The  Mari- 
time Administration,  of  course.  Is  Involved 
In  wide-ranging  engineering  operations  calcu- 
lated to  increase  our  use  of  ocean  reaources. 

Thus,  we  at  Commerce  recognize  that  if 
we  are  to  prepare  for  the  future,  we  must 
turn  our  attention  seaward  In  the  quest  for 
food,  fuels,  and  minerals — while,  at  the 
same  time,  protecting  the  natiir&l  beauty  of 
the  seashore  and  the  waterways.  We.  In  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  have  the  coordi- 
nated reeourcee  to  lead  thla  effort. 

There  Is  no  queation  In  the  White  House, 
the  Conunerce  Department,  the  Maritime 
Administration,  or  elsewhere  as  to  the  need 
to  halt  the  deterioration  of  past  years,  and 
to  revive  our  merchant  fleet.  There  Is  full 
recognition  of  the  Immediacy  of  the  need 
to  do  so.  The  difficulties  of  years  past  have 
taught  ua  that  If  we  are  to  err.  we  would 
prefer  to  err  on  the  side  of  action  and  Initia- 
tive Instead  of  on  the  side  of  Indecision  and 
reaction.  Nor  will  there  be  lengthy  delay  in 
coming  forward  with  a  program  to  achieve 
this.  Such  a  program  will  be  presented  to 
the  Congress  for  Its  consideration  thla  sum- 
mer— not,  we  hope,  during  the  Indian 
summer. 

My  hc^>e  Is  that  all  elonenta  of  the  in- 
dustry will  then  Join  us  In  piOllng  on  the 
anchor  chain. 


HARVARD'S  TRAGEDY:  TOO  ARRO- 
GANT—THEN   TOO    COWARDLY 


HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

or  KurrucKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  27,  1969 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  text  of  the  commencement 
address  of  Mr.  Al  Capp.  the  author  of 
the  cartoon  strip  "Li'l  Abner."  delivered 
to  the  graduating  class  at  Franklin 
Pierce  College  in  Rindge,  N.H.,  on  April 
27. 
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I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  and  the  readers  of  the  Com- 

GRCSSIONAL  RECORD: 

Harvaxo'8    Trageot:    Too    Ajwocamt — Thxn 

Too    COWAIDLT 

(By  Al  Capp) 
(The  following  Is  the  text  of  the  commence- 
ment address  Mr.  Capp,  the  author  of  the 
cartoon  strip  "Ll'l  Abner,"  delivered  to  the 
graduating  class  at  Franklin  Pierce  College 
In  Rindge.  N.H..  April  27) 
I  live  In  Cambridge,  Mass.,  a  stone's  throw 
from  Harvard — but  If  you  duck  you  aren't 
hurt  much — and  I  know  you'll  believe  me 
when  I  tell  you  I'd  rather  be  speaking  here 
today.   It's  safer,  and   It's  at  your  sort  of 
college  that  I  can  use  the  commencement 
speaker's  traditional  phraae. 

I  can  say  you're  the  hope  of  the  future 
without  bursting  out  laughing,  as  I  would  U 
I  said  it  at  a  Harvard  commencement — 
ftWBumlng,  of  course,  that  there  will  be  a 
commencement  there  thla  year.  They  haven't 
heard  from  the  Afros  or  the  BD8  yet. 

Three  or  four  of  the  Afros  may  decide  that 
commencements  are  racist  institutions,  and 
then  five  or  six  SDSers  may  decide  that 
commencements  are  a  CIA  plot,  and  then  of 
course  the  entire  faculty,  administration  and 
student  body  of  Harvard,  with  the  courage 
that  has  made  them  a  legend,  will  replace 
its  commencement  by  some  sort  of  ceremony 
more  acceptable — something  they  know  the 
boys  will  approve  of — say.  a  book  burning; 
they  loved  that  at  Columbia,  or  a  dean  kill- 
ing; they  never  quite  accomplished  that  at 
University  Hall.  Dean  Ford  let  them  down 
by  having  recuperative  powers  they  didn't 
coimt  on. 

But  the  fact  that  you  can  have  a  com- 
mencement here  without  getting  down  on 
your  knees  to  a  student  wrecking  crew,  or 
without  calling  up  the  riot  squad.  Is  mainly 
luck.  You  enjoy  advantages  Harvard  doesn't. 
For  one  thing,  you  have  the  advantage  of 
not  being  so  revered  for  the  wisdom  and 
courage  of  past  generations  of  administra- 
tors that  you  haven't  noticed  the  moral 
flabblnees  and  Intellectual  flatulence  of  the 
majority  of  your  present  generation  of  ad- 
ministrators and  faculty.  You  show  me  any 
institution  with  such  a  glorloiis  past  that 
anyone  preeentiy  employed  by  It  Is  regarded 
aa  retroactively  Infallible,  and  I'll  show  you 
a  collection  of  sanctimonious  fatheads. 

But  the  greatest  advantage  Franklin  Pierce 
haa  over  Harvard  Is  that  you  are  not  rich 
enough  to  hire  three  such  famous  professors 
as  Roeovsky,  Oalbralth  and  Handlln  and  not 
extravagant  enough  to  waste  the  wisdom  of 
the  only  one  of  them  with  guts  and  sense — 
Handlln.  All  three  were  world-renowned  his- 
torians. All  three  this  week  have  helped  make 
history. 

Prof.  Henry  Roeovsky  was  bom  in  Danzig. 
When  the  young  Nazis  Invaded  the  University 
of  Danzig  In  the  '30s  and  beat  up  Its  profes- 
sors and  disrupted  Its  classes.  Rosovsky's 
family  gave  up  their  citizenship  and  fled  to 
the  United  States.  In  the  '608.  Roeovsky  was 
teaching  at  Berkeley.  When  the  young  Nazis 
Invaded  there,  Rosovsky  gave  up  his  profes- 
sorship and  fled  to  Harvard.  When  the  young 
Nazis  Invaded  there  the  other  day,  Roeovsky 
gave  up  the  chairmanship  of  his  department 
and  started  packing. 

Prof.  Oalbralth,  aa  national  chairman  of 
the  Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  was 
the  Intellectual  leader  of  the  Democratic 
party  In  the  last  election  and  one  of  the  na- 
tion's few  political  thinkers  over  19  who  mis- 
took Sen.  McCarthy's  menopausal  caprl- 
clousness  for  high-prlnclpled  statesmanship. 
Prof.  Handlln  has  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
and  other  honors  for  bis  histories  of  those 
groups  who,  BO  far.  have  risen  from  their 
ghettos  by  sweating  blood  instead  of  shed- 
ding It,  by  shaping  up  Instead  of  burning 
down. 

Although  Harvard  Is  the  home  of  these 
three  wise  men  and  hundreds  more,  it  was 
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the  only  bunch  In  town  that  was  dum- 
founded  at  what  happened  there.  Everybody 
elae  In  the  community  expected  It.  We  bad  all 
watched  Harvard  for  the  last  few  years  edu- 
cate Its  young  In  the  rewards  of  criminality. 
We  had  watched  Harvard  become  an  Ivy- 
covered  Fagln. 

We  saw  It  begin  a  couple  of  years  ago  when 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  was  Invited 
to  speak  at  Harvard.  Now.  it  is  true  that  Mc- 
Namara was  a  member  of  a  despised  minority 
g^up,  the  President's  Cabinet,  but  under  the 
law,  he  had  the  same  rights  as  Mark  Rudd. 
Harvard's  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society 
howled  obscenities  at  McNamara  until  he 
could  not  be  heard. 

He  attempted  to  leave  the  campus.  The 
SD8  stopped  his  car.  milled  around  It,  tried 
to  tip  It  over.  McNamara  left  the  car.  The 
SDS  began  to  club  him  on  the  head  with 
the  poles  on  which  their  peace  posters  were 
nailed.  If  It  hadn't  been  for  the  arrival  of 
the  Cambridge  police,  who  formed  a  protec- 
tive cordon  around  McNamara  and  escorted 
him  through  a  series  of  Interconnecting  cel- 
lars of  university  buildings  to  safety,  he 
might  have  been  killed. 

The  next  morning  Dean  Monroe  was  asked 
If  he  would  punish  the  SDS.  And  he  said — 
and  If  you  want  to  know  where  the  malig- 
nancy started  that  has  made  a  basket  case  of 
Harvard.  It  started  with  this — Dean  Monroe 
■aid  that  be  taw  no  reason  to  punish  students 
for  what  was  purely  a  political  activity. 

Now,  If  depriving  a  man  of  his  freedom  to 
speak.  If  depriving  him  of  his  freedom  to 
move.  If  damn  nearly  depriving  him  of  his 
life — if  that's  political  activity,  then  rape  Is  a 
social  event  and  sticking  up  a  gas  station  is 
a  financial  transaction. 

Now  there's  nothing  unusual  about  a  pack 
of  young  criminals  ganging  up  on  a  stranger 
on  their  turf  as  the  SDS  ganged  up  on  Mc- 
Namara; It's  called  mugging.  And  there's 
nothing  unusual  about  a  respected  citizen, 
even  a  dean,  babbling  Imbecilities  in  an  emo- 
tional crisis;  It's  called  a  breakdown. 

Both  are  curable  by  the  proper  treatment, 
but  there  was  something  unusual,  and  chill- 
ing, too.  about  seeing  the  responsible  au- 
thority, Harvard,  treat  a  plain  case  of  mug- 
ging as  democracy  in  action  and  a  plain  case 
of  hysterics  as  a  dean  in  his  right  mind. 

Well,  after  Harvard  taught  its  young  that 
the  way  to  settle  a  difference  of  opinion  is  to 
mug  anyone  who  differed  with  them,  it  was 
no  surprise  that  they'd  soon  learn  that  shov- 
ing a  banana  into  an  Instructor's  mouth  Is 
the  way  to  win  a  debate  and  bringing  a  meat 
cleaver  to  a  conference  is  the  way  to  win  a 
concession.  Because  that's  what's  happened 
at  Harvard  In  the  last  month. 

When  Its  militants  stormed  Into  the  open- 
ing class  In  a  new  course  on  the  causes  of 
urban  unrest  and  stopped  it  because  they 
found  It  Ideologically  offensive,  the  instructor 
attempted  to  discuss  it  with  them.  So  one 
of  the  militants  shoved  a  banana  Into  his 
nouth.  This  stopped  the  Instructor,  of  course; 
he  stopped  the  class  and  then  Harvard 
dropped  the  entire  course. 

This  week  the  Crimson  published  a  photo- 
graph of  a  black  militant  leaving  a  historic 
conference  with  the  administration — historic 
because  it  was  here  that  the  administration 
granted  black  students,  and  only  black  stu- 
dents, hiring,  firing  and  tenure  powers  equal 
to  that  of  any  dean.  The  militant  was  hold- 
ing a  meat  cleaver.  The  next  day.  President 
Pusey  said  that  Harvard  would  never  jrleld  to 
threats.  Shows  how  silly  a  man  can  look  when 
be  doesn't  read  his  local  paper. 

President  Pusey  said  that,  by  the  way,  at 
a  televised  mass  meeting  advertised  as  one 
In  which  all  sides  of  the  question  would  be 
fairly  represented.  The  Harvard  student  body 
was  represented  by  a  member  of  the  SDS 
(numerically,  they  are  less  than  1  per  cent). 
The  average  reeident  of  the  Cambridge  com- 
munity was  represented  by  a  black  militant 
graduate  student  who  lives  In  Roxbury  and 
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commutM  la  ft  new  Cadlllae.  And  ^nyoot 
wbo'd  c*H  that  unfair  representation  would 
have  been  mean  enougb  to  say  tbe  same 
think  about  the  Chief  B*bM  of  Berlin  being 
repreaented  by  Adolf  Elchmann. 

And  so  when  Harr&rd  waa  raped  Uct  week. 
It  had  aa  much  cause  to  be  stuprlsed  aa  any 
tart  who  continued  to  flounce  around  the 
fellas  after  they'd  unbuttoned  her  bodloe 
and  pulled  down  her  p«ntlea. 

What  surprised  the  world  was  Harrard's 
reaponse.  Nowhere  Ln  the  world  was  Mayor 
Daley's  response  to  precisely  the  same  sort 
of  attack  by  precisely  the  same  sort  of  mob 
more  loftly  denounced  than  at  Harvard.  Yet 
In  Its  moment  of  truth,  Harvard  responded  In 
precisely  the  same  way  Daley  did. 

Pusey  called  for  the  oope  jvist  aa  Daley 
did.  and  the  cope  treated  the  criminals  at 
Harvard  Just  aa  firmly  as  they  treated  the 
criminals  In  Chicago.  The  Harvard  admlnla- 
tratlon  applauded  President  Pusey's  action 
to  a  man.  There  Is  no  record  that  they  erer 
applauded  Daley. 

That  either  proves  that  the  Harvard  ad- 
ministration believes  in  the  divine  right  of 
kings  to  act  In  a  fashion  that,  in  a  peasant, 
la  considered  pushy.  Or  It  may  prove  that 
President  Pusey  Is  Just  as  Neanderthal  aa 
Mi^yor  ^ifkjey.  Or  It  may  prove  that  President 
P^l^y  iMfned  how  to  handle  Neanderthals 
from  Ittybr  Daley.  At  any  rata.  If  tbey^ 
looking  for  a  new  president  of  Harvard,  I 
suggest  they  teach  Mayor  Dftley  to  read  and 
write  and  offer  him  the  Job. 

Let's  forgive  the  president  of  Harvard  for 
not  having  the  grace  to  thank  the  mayor  of 
Chicago  for  teaching  him  how  to  protect  hU 
turf;  they  aren't  strong  on  graclousnesa  at 
Harvard  this  year.  But  as  a  member  of  the 
Cambridge  community,  what  alarms  me  la 
that  Harvard  doesn't  have  the  brains  to  pro- 
tect Itself,  and  the  community,  from  further, 
more  savage  and  Inevitably  wider-ranging 
attacks.  And  I  feel  that  I  have  the  right  to 
speak  for  some  In  the  Cambridge  community, 
pKisslbly  equal  to  that  of  any  resident  of 
Roxbury  who  parks  his  car  there  for  »  few 
hours  a  few  days  a  week. 

I've  lived  In  Cambridge  over  30  years.  My 
children  and  grandchildren  were  bom  and 
raised  In  Cambridge.  I  help  pay  the  taxes 
that  support  Harvard.  I  help  provide  Harvard 
with  the  police  that  It  will  Increasingly  need 
to  protect  It  from  the  once-decent  kids  It 
haa  corrupted  Into  thugs  and  thieves,  and 
the  worst  kind  of  thugs  and  thieves — the 
sanctlnionlous  kind. 

I  ask.  and  my  neighbors  In  the  CambrlSie 
community  are  asking:  If  a  horde  of  howling, 
half-educated,  half-grown  and  totally  de- 
pendent half-humans  can  attack  visitors  In 
their  cars,  and  deans  In  their  oflBces.  and  get 
away  with  It.  how  long  before  they  11  widen 
their  horizons  a  block  or  two  and  attack  \18 
In  our  homes? 

If  they  can  use  clubs  and  meat  cleavers  en 
the  Harvard  community  today  and  get  away 
with  It.  who  stops  them  from  using  clubs 
and  meat  cleavers  on  the  Cambridge  com- 
munity tomorrow?  Certainly  not  the  Harvard 
comtmunlty. 

If  It  was  necessary  last  week  for  Harvard 
to  organize  a  round-the-clock  guard  to  pre- 
vent the  untollet-tralned  pups  they've  made 
Into  mad  dogs  from  blowing  up  the  Wtdener 
Library  and  the  Fogg  Museum,  must  we  of 
the  Cambridge  conununlty  prepare  to  defend 
ourselves  from  the  pack  Harvard  has  loosed 
among  us?  Or  should  we  all  pull  a  Rosovsky 
and  take  off  to  safe,  sane  Saigon  where  It's 
legal  to  shoot  back  at  your  enemy? 

When  the  president  of  Harvard  proved 
that.  In  a  crlsla.  he  was  the  Intellectual 
equal  of  the  mayor  of  Chicago  and  called 
the  cope,  It  was  his  flneet  hour.  Although  It 
was  true  that  he  had  presided  over  the  ex- 
perimental laboratory  that  created  the 
nmnkensteln's  monster  that  stomped  mind- 
lessly Into  University  Hall,  fouling  every- 
thing In  Its  path,  he  did.  at  long  last,  rec- 
ogTUse  what  hs  had  wrought  and  took  ths 
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steps  to  rid  his  university  and  our  commu- 
nity of  the  filthy  thing. 

After  throwing  the  SD8  out  physically,  the 
next  sane  move  was  obviously  to  keep  them 
out  officially,  and  expel  them.  And  leave 
them  to  the  criminal  courts  to  educate,  or 
to  the  Army,  or  to  the  gutters  of  Toronto. 
or  to  the  rehabilitation  centers  and  public 
charity  of  Stockholm.  Their  few  score  piMes 
at  Harvard,  and  those  of  their  sympathizers, 
could  have  been  Instantly  filled  by  any  of 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  fipe  youngsters, 
black  and  white,  they  had  been  choeen  In- 
stead of. 

And  Harvard  could  have  gone  on  with 
pride  and  strength  as  an  Institution  of 
learning,  as  an  example  of  the  vigor  of  the 
democratic  process  to  other  universities.  In- 
stead of  degenerating  Into  the  pigpen  and 
playpen  It  Is  today.  But  after  the  president 
of  Harvard  made  the  one  move  that  might 
have  saved  Harvard,  the  Harvard  faculty,  in 
the  words  of  San  Francisco  State  President 
Hayakawa,  betrayed  him. 

And  that  brings  us  back  to  Rosovsky  and 
Oalbralth.  And  to  Handlln. 

Rosovsky,  whose  family  bad  given  up  and 
fled  when  the  German  Nazis  Invaded  the 
University  of  Danzig,  who  gave  up  and  fled 
when  the  California  Nazis  Invaded  Berkeley, 
gave  up  the  chairmanship  of  bis  course  and 
started  packing  when  the  Cambridge  Nazis 
Invaded  University  Hall.  And  all  over  this 
country — at  Cornell,  In  New  York — other 
professors  are  using  the  Rosovsky  solution: 
giving  up  and  running  away.  The  only 
trouble  with  it  la  that,  sooner  or  later,  you 
run  out  of  places  to  run  away  to. 

Now.  the  Oalbralth  solution  Is  one  that  Is 
bound  to  be  popular  with  his  fellow  puberty- 
worahlppers:  those  who  have  Just  achieved 
puberty,  and  thoee  who  worship  those  who 
have  Just  achieved  It  aa  sources  of  Infinite 
wisdom  and  quite  a  few  votes.  But  I'm  not 
criticizing  Oalbralth 's  religious  convictions. 
What  I  say  Is.  In  this  country,  any  professor 
who  Is  panting  to  get  back  Into  public  life  Is 
free  to  worship  the  8DS  chapter  of  his  choice. 

Oalbralth °s  solution  is  to  promptly  restruc- 
ture our  universities — and  Harvard  more 
promptly  than  any  other,  because.  In  Oal- 
bralth's  opinion,  thoee  who  administer 
Harvard  have  "little  comprehension  of  the 
vast  and  complex  sclentlflc  and  scholarly  life 
they  presiune  to  govern."  Well,  now,  who 
does  Oalbralth  presume  to  replace  them 
with? 

If  those  who  created  Harvard,  and  made 
It  Into  the  vast  and  complex  sclentlflo  and 
scholarly  structure  It  became,  must  be  re- 
structured out  of  It  because  they  have  too 
little  comprehension,  who  has  enough?  The 
only  ones  who  claim  they  have,  and  who  will 
shove  a  banana  Into  the  mouth  of  anyone 
who  denies  It,  are  the  student  militants. 

And  so  the  Oalbralth  solution  Is  a  forth- 
right one:  Let  the  lunatics  run  the  asyliun. 

WeU,  I'm  going  to  teU  Oalbralth  the  news: 
they've  already  tried  your  sort  of  restruc- 
tiirlng.  Ken.  They  tried  It  at  Berkeley;  they 
tried  It  at  Cornell:  they  tried  It  at  Harward 
all  last  week,  and  the  result  was  that,  on 
Friday,  a  mob  of  militant  students,  of  a 
Harvard  frenzledly  restructured  to  stUt  their 
wildest  whims,  marched  Into  the  Harvard 
planning   offices. 

They  shouted  obscene  charges  at  Planner 
Ooyette.  When  he  attempted  to  answer,  they 
shouted  him  down  with  obscenities.  They 
demolished  the  archlteetxiral  model  of 
Harvard's  building  plans,  they  kicked  over 
files,  they  hwled  telephones  to  the  floor. 
And  while  Ooyette  cowered  and  his  secre- 
taries screamed,  they  marched  out,  unlnter- 
fered  with  by  the  six  policemen  who  were 
summoned  there  presumably  to  see  that  they 
remained  unlnterfered  with,  tinrebuked  and, 
of  course,  unsatisfied. 

And  they  won't  be  satisfied  until  Harvard 
Is  restructured  the  way  they  restructured 
Hiroshima.  They'll  be  back,  on  another  day, 
to  another  office.  Possibly  Oalbralth 's. 
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Well,  those  were  the  voices  that  prevailed 
at  Harvard,  the  reelgners  Uke  Rosovsky,  the 
reetructurers  Uke  Oalbralth  (Prof.  Oalbralth, 
It  seems,  has  decided  on  the  Roeovsky  method 
for  himself.  He  has  announced  that  he  Is 
taking  off  for  Trinity  College  at  Cambridge 
University  for  one  year  while  the  restructur- 
ing goes  on.) 

There  was  another  voice,  however,  the  voice 
of  Oecar  Hajidlln. 

Prof.  Handlln  aald  he  was  appalled  at  the 
argument  that  the  students'  takeover  of 
University  Hall,  their  attack  on  the  deans, 
their  destruction  of  private  property  and 
their  thefts  from  personal  files  were  unwise 
but  not  criminal.  It  vxu  criminal,  said 
Handlln.  by  every  decent  standard. 

If  Harvard  had  not  chickened  out,  said 
Handlln.  If  It  had  had  the  courage  to  recog- 
nize the  crUnlnallty  on  its  campus  over  the 
last  few  yean,  beginning  with  the  beating  up 
and  silencing  of  McNamara  and  continuing 
through  Innumerable  other  Incidents  of  the 
brutal  deprivation  by  Its  mad-dog  students 
of  the  rights  of  those  who  dared  to  dissent 
with  them.  It  "would  not  be  In  the  position 
It  Is  In  today — following  the  road  that  Berk- 
eley has  followed,  following  the  road  that 
has  destroyed  other  universities." 

Oscar  Handlln  urged  Harvard  not  to  go 
down  th*t  road.  That  was  last  week.  This 
week  Harvard  has  gone  so  far  down  the  road 
that  It  can  never  turn  back.  In  this  last 
frantic,  fatal,  foolish  week.  Harvard  has  re- 
versed the  civil  rights  advances  of  the  last 
20  years. 

Todky  at  Harvard,  any  student  with  the 
currently  fashionable  color  of  skin  la  given 
rights  denied  to  students  of  the  currently  un- 
fashionable color.  Harvard,  which  educated 
the  President  who  brought  America  Into  the 
war  that  defeated  fascism,  today  honors  and 
encourages  and  rewards  Its  fascists.  Harvard, 
which  once  turned  out  scholars  and  gentle- 
men, now  turns  out  thugs  and  thieves — or 
let  ms  put  It  this  way:  now,  if  you  are  a 
thug  and  thief.  Harvard  won't  turn  you  out. 

Once  people  were  attracted  to  the  Cam- 
bridge community  because  Harvard  was 
there.  Today,  because  Harvard  Is  there,  people 
are  fleeing  the  Oambrldgs  community,  even 
Harvard's  own. 

Harvard's  tragedy  was  th*t  It  was  too  ar- 
rogant to  consldsr  th*t  it  too  might  be  vul- 
nerable to  the  cancer  thAt  la  killing  other 
universities.  And  when  Oeoar  Handlln  diag- 
nosed it  as  malignant.  Harvard  was  too  cow- 
ardly to  endure  the  radical  surgery  that 
could  save  Its  life. 

And  that's  why  I  can  say  that  colleges  Uke 
yours,  as  yet  too  luiproven  to  have  become 
arrogant,  and  too  determined  to  prove  your- 
self to  be  anything  but  courageous,  are  the 
hope  of  the  future.  Because  I  believe  that 
America  has  a  future. 

It  has  becocne  unfashionable  to  say  this; 
It  may  be  embarrassing  to  hear  It:  but  I  be- 
lieve that  America  Is  the  most  lovely  and 
livable  of  all  nations.  I  believe  that  Ameri- 
cans are  the  kindest  and  most  generous  of 
all  people. 

I  believe  that  there  are  no  underprivileged 
Americans;  that  even  the  humblest  of  us  are 
born  with  a  privilege  that  places  us  ahead 
of  anyone  else,  anywhere  else:  the  privilege 
of  living  and  working  In  America,  of  repair- 
ing and  renewing  America;  and  one  more 
privilege  that  no  one  seems  to  get  much 
fun  out  of  lately— the  privUege  of  loving 
America. 


ANNUAL   QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  JOHN  DELLENBACK 

OF  oaxooif 
IN  THK  HOUSX  OF  RKPRKSENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  May  27.  1969 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  I  am  asking  the  citizens  of  Ore- 
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gon's  Fourth  Congressional  District  for 
their  views  on  major  issues  fsuslng  the 
Congress.  My  annual  questionnaire  is  be- 
ing distributed  to  162,000  households  In 
the  district. 

The  questions  cover  direct  election  of 
the  President  and  Vice  President,  volun- 
teer Armed  Forces,  the  ABM  system, 
lower  voting  age,  and  restrictions  on 
wage  earnings  for  persons  on  social  secu- 
rity. I  also  ask  constituents  to  number  In 
order  the  six  areas — out  of  20  named 
areas — which  they  consider  the  highest 
priority  areas  of  national  concern. 

This  list  of  20  areas  encompasses  a 
great  many  of  the  Important  and  com- 
plex problems  which  confront  our  Na- 
tion. Each  day  the  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration must  make  critical  decisions 
as  to  which  of  many  important  issues 
will  receive  initial  emphasis.  I  hope  that 
this  questionnaire  will  not  only  give  me 
the  help  of  the  thinking  of  the  district, 
but  will  also  help  citizens  realize  the  tre- 
mendous difficulty  of  setting  national 
priorities. 

The  questions  follow : 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CAMPUS  DISORDER 


Husband 


Wits 


Ym      No     Yes        No 
12        12 


Do  you  Isvor— 

1.  Ths  dirtet  popular  stsction 

of  tht  Presldsnt  «nd  Vice 

Pratidontr D       D       D         a 

2.  Pladng  ttis  Armed  Fortes 

on  an  all-voluntssr  basis?.      D       O       O         Q 

3.  The  Prnident's  recomnMn- 

dations  concsmlM  an 

antiballisticHimsiB 

jyjtem? D        D        O         Q 

4.  Lowering  tlie  voting  age  to 

187. - D        D        D         a 

5.  Eliminating  all  restrictions 

on  wage  earning  for  a 
beneficiary  drawieg  social 

security  benefiU? a        D        Q  D 

Please  number  in  order  the  6  of  the  following  which  you  con- 
sider the  highest  priority  areas  of  national  concern: 


Husband 


Wile 


1.  ABM  system 

2.  Agricultur* 

3.  Conservation 

4.  Crime 

5.  Defense  budget.. 

6.  Draft  reform 

7.  Education 

8.  18-year-old  vote. 

9.  Electoral  reform . . 

10.  Exploring  spece.. 

11.  Housing 

12.  Inflation 

13.  Pollution 

1«.  Poveiij 

15.  Race  relations... 

16.  SKial security... 

17.  Student  unrest... 

18.  Tax  reduction 

19.  Tax  reform 

20.  Vietnam 

Other 


Husband 


Wife 


12     3     12 


Personal  data  (optional): 

Age:  (1)21  to  45;  a)  46  to  65; 

(3)ovef6S a   o   a   a   a     a 

PolttKal  affiliation:  (1)  Repub- 
lican; (2)  Democranc; 
(3)  Independent. 


D   D   D   D   a    n 

(2)hJghicbbol:(3)eollefs..  0    0    0    0    0      O 


Graduate  of  (1)  grade  school 


Husbend's  occupation;  12      3     4     5 

(1 )  businessman ;  (2)  farmer; 
(3)  professional ;  (4)  hourly; 
(5)  other O    O    O    D    O 


HON.  W.  R.  HULL,  JR. 

OF    lOSaOtTBI 

IN  THX  HOX7SB  OF  RKPRESENTATIVBS 
Tuesday.  May  27.  1969 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
my  pleasure  today  to  read  two  addresses 
delivered  May  22  and  May  24  in  Missouri 
by  my  able  and  distinguished  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Richard  H.  Ichord,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Internal 
Security. 

I  was  most  impressed  by  his  May  24 
speech  at  Waynesvllle  In  which  he  dis- 
cussed the  priorities  facing  this  Nation, 
including  problems  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, the  problems  of  the  cities,  and  the 
problems  of  rural  America,  He  spoke 
with  concern  about  our  educational  sys- 
tem—high school  and  college — and  its 
struggle  with  the  big  issue  of  campus 
disorders. 

For  Missouri,  he  cited  the  question  of 
disorders,  riots,  and  dissent  as  the  great- 
est problem  since  the  battle  for  the  school 
foundation  program. 

I  commend  to  your  reading  a  most  in- 
teresting portion  of  his  comments  at 
Wasmesvllle  and  the  entirety  of  his  com- 
ments made  before  the  1969  graduating 
class  May  22  at  Dixon  High  School,  Dix- 
on, Mo,: 

EzasPTS  FaoM  Mat  24  Addxxss  at 
Watnxsviixb,  Mo. 

Where  once  our  colleges  and  universities 
were  the  gateway  to  success,  our  colleges  and 
universities  are  fast  becoming  the  gateway 
to  revolution  and  violence.  Intolerance  and 
totaUtarianlsm.  The  binges  on  the  gates  are 
beginning  to  creak  and  sag? 

Why? 

Many  rationales  are  offered.  Proponents  of 
college  opportunities  for  all  those  who  are 
capable  point  that  the  11  per  cent  of  our 
black  population  get  only  2  per  cent  of  the 
Jobs  at  the  top,  4  per  cent  In  the  middle  and 
are  forced  into  16  per  cent  at  the  bottom — 
Indeed,  into  as  much  as  40  per  cent  of  the 
jobs  at  the  very  bottom.  In  a  recent  study  of 
80  integrated  state  universities,  less  than  2 
per  cent  of  the  students  were  black.  Even  at 
Harvard,  less  than  3  per  cent  of  the  under- 
graduates are  black.  But,  la  It  a  question  of 
blackneea? 

Another  rationale.  The  pubUc  is  becoming 
Increasingly  critical  of  military  spending  and 
defense  proposals,  including  the  reoearch  for 
the  programs  and  the  training  of  men  in 
work  connected  with  the  spending  and  de- 
fense. But,  is  thla  the  Issue? 

A  third  rationale,  one  which  I  feel  la 
stronger  than  ever  In  this  country:  We  know 
the  most  technologlcaUy  advanced  are  the 
leading  nations  of  the  modem  world.  We 
know  we  are  leading  the  world  in  ovu'  orbit- 
ing of  the  moon.  It  may  be  that  space  ac- 
complishments may  replace  defense  capa- 
bility as  the  International  symbol  of  prestige 
and  power — but  there  are  many  who  object 
when  the  replacement  Is  accomplished  at  the 
expense  of  the  poca:,  the  hungry,  and  the 
poorly  educated. 

A  fourth  rationale.  One  cloee  to  the  hearts 
of  every  American,  every  Mlssourlan,  who 
knows  what  death  means,  who  knows  what 
war  means,  who  knows  what  honor  and  dis- 
honor mean:  Americans  doing  their  fair 
share  whether  In  peace  or  In  war.  American 
colleges  and  universities  are  becoming  not 
a  symbol  of  advancement  to  superior  jobs 
and  a  superior  way  of  life.  Instead,  our  cam- 
puses are  becoming  a  symbol  as  a  haven  for 
the    gtiUt-rldden,    the    guilt-obsessed,    the 
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young  man  dodging  the  draft,  dodging  his 
reeponslblUty  to  his  country,  regardless  of 
the  real  role  he  is  playing  or  the  real  reason 
for  his  being  in  college. 

It  U  this  factor,  beyond  almost  aU  others, 
which  is  making  our  colleges  and  our  uni- 
versities creak,  which  are  turning  our  high 
schools  into  prep  schools— for  what? 

I  am  firmly  convinced  our  state  colleges 
are  provided  by  the  people  of  this  Btate  for 
educational  purposes  and  any  activity  which 
Is  in  conflict  with  this  purpose  has  no  place 
on  any  of  our  campuses. 

I  am  as  firmly  convinced  our  public 
schools,  our  high  schools  and  classrooms,  are 
for  the  same  purpoee.  They  should  be  kept 
open  and  students,  faculty  or  outsiders 
should  not  be  permitted  to  interfere  with 
the  orderly  conduct  of  the  educational 
process. 

I  am  similarly  convinced  the  laws  of  this 
state  and  this  coimtry  should  be  observed 
on  the  campus  and  in  the  schools  in  the 
same  manner  they  are' observed  In  the  com- 
munity. The  campus  should  not,  and  I  re- 
peat, should  not  be  a  sanctuary  against  the 
law. 

In  the  violence,  on  our  camptises,  those 
shouting  the  loudest  are  those  most  author- 
itarian and  moet  deetructive  of  cooperative 
efforts  to  solve  problems  of  education.  They 
have  distorted  the  Image  of  education,  espe- 
cially their  college  attendance,  bending  It  to 
serve  their  purposes  of  intensifying  frxistra- 
tlona,  undermining  authority  and  escalating 
violence. 

A  few  days  ago.  Dr.  Glenn  S.  Dumke,  chan- 
cellor of  the  California  state  colleges,  speak- 
ing to  a  Congreeslonal  subcommittee  on  edu- 
cational environment,  made  the  comment: 

"There  is  much  that  Is  good  in  current 
student  movements.  They  i>erf  orm  a  valuable 
service  in  ffViniring  us  out  of  our  complacency. 
Who  can  say  that  we  aren't  outmoded  in 
oiu-  teaching,  that  we  don't  have  racial  in- 
justice in  our  schools  and  in  our  oommunl- 
tlee,  that  poverty  and  war  have  to  always 
be  with  us.  The  bulk  of  our  young  activlato 
are  challenging  us  to  re-examine  our  atti- 
tudes, oiir  values  and  our  goals.  They  say 
that  our  existing  Institutions,  whether  they 
be  education,  government,  religion,  business 
or  politics  must  be  made  relevant  to  the 
solution  of  today's  problems  and  the  social 
needs  of  our  times." 

I  cannot  disagree  with  this  evaluation.  I 
would  agree  with  him  that  the  nature  of  our 
response  to  this  challenge  is  crucial.  If  we 
Ignore  the  social  problems  underlying  much 
of  today's  student  activism  and  instead  pass 
nothing  but  punitive  legislation,  the  ferment 
will  either  grow  to  a  point  where  we  are 
running  little  more  than  armed  camps,  or 
that  this  generation  of  young  people,  among 
the  brightest,  most  promising  we  have  ever 
known,  will  simply  continue  to  withdraw 
from  society  and  tune  us  out. 

As  Dr.  Dimike  said.  "We  badly  need  their 
fervor,  their  Idealism  and  their  energy  in 
these  troubled  times.  It  would  be  a  tragedy 
If  we  allowed  the  actions  of  a  few  revolu- 
tionaries or  nihilists  to  destroy  our  social 
perspective." 

It  is  in  this  Utter  category  that  I  as  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Internal 
Security  have  been  especially  concerned.  It 
Is  this  concern  which  haa  propelled  the  Com- 
mittee into  an  Intense  investigation  of  the 
Stxidents  for  a  Democratic  Society  (SDS),  a 
militant  New  Left  organization  that  Is  con- 
sidered the  sire  of  the  atmosphere  of  crisis 
now  sweeping  the  campuses  of  the  United^ 
States. 

We  are  scheduling  a  hearing  into  the  oper- 
ation of  this  organization  in  the  next  few 
days;  indeed,  we  wlU  get  preliminary  hear- 
ings vmderway  the  first  week  In  June.  As 
you  know,  SDS  was  considered  the  leader  of 
last  year's  disastrous  riot  at  Colimibla  Uni- 
versity and  supposedly  has  played  a  major 
role   in   disturbances   at    Harvard,    OimeU. 
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Princeton.    O«ort«to«n,    Kent    8t*te    and 
Lincoln. 

At  Its  nutional  council  meeting  tlile  March 
in  AiuUn.  It  wa«  reported  that  8D8  reafflimed 
It*  announced  goal  that  unlvenltlo*  abould 
continue  to  be  Its  primary  targets  on  grounda 
tbey  are  "inatrumenta  of  repw Ion"  and 
"toola  at  the  ruling  daaa." 

It  alec  agreed  SDe  ahould  seek  recmlts 
among  blue-collar  claaeea  and  urged  Its  com- 
municants to  Join  "work-In"  programs  Ln 
Industrial  cities  tbls  sximmer  But,  Oeorge 
Meany,  president  of  the  AFL-CIO.  has  been 
quick  to  inform  them:  "li  they  try  to  inter- 
fere with  the  llretlhood  of  workers  In  the 
plant,  something  Is  likely  to  happen." 

It  remains  to  be  seen  If  SOS  will  find  the 
same  fertile  ground  among  the  labor  unions 
as  It  has  found  among  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities and  is  now  seeking  among  our  public 
high  schools  and  their  students. 

And  it  Is  here  I  worry — will  our  high  schools 
become  the  arena  for  fut«ire  battles?  The 
answer  may  be.  "Tee."  Tom  Hussey,  head  of 
the  S£>8  chapter  at  Suffolk  CXnnmtinlty  Col- 
lege on  Long  Island,  was  quoted  by  Setoaday 
as  recently  as  January  4  as  saying:  "High 
schools  are  our  big  area  where  the  next  con- 
frontation will  be." 

.  This,  public  announcement  by  an  officer 
ot  the  '^J^  followed  a  regional  SDS  meeting 
at  which  plans  were  laid  for  "organising"  In 
the  high  schools  In  the  suburbs  ot  a  large 
Eastern  city. 

Then,  we  must  realize  this  regional  organ- 
ization was  only  carrying  out  a  national  SDB 
policy  first  spelled  out  In  October  1068  at  an 
SD6  National  Ckmncll  meeting  In  Boulder, 
Colorado,  where  those  In  session  adopted  a 
special  "High  School  Resolution"  calling  upon 
all  college  and  non-student  chapters  of  SDS, 
u  well  as  all  SOS  regional  offices,  to  "make 
high  school  organizing  a  large  part  of  their 
programs." 

And  what  was  to  be  the  purpose  of  the 
"high  school  movements"  which  SD6  sought 
to  create? 

Not  for  reform  of  our  educational  system! 
Any  Idea  that  8D6  efforts  might  be  directed 
toward  overdue  reform  is  quickly  dispelled 
by  reading  the  resolution  by  the  National 
Council.  High  schools  only  [vepare  students 
for  life  In  a  "sick  society,"  the  resolution 
declared,  and  "the  school  cannot  change  to 
the  extent  we  want  unless  we  change  the  sys- 
tan  which  uses  It."  Therefore.  "We  will  or- 
ganize In  the  hlgb  school  to  move  students  to 
overthrow  that  system  .  .  .."  SDS  announced. 

The  "Tea"  Is  now  becoming  commonplace. 
A  recent  survey  conducted  by  the  National 
Association  of  Secondary  School  PrlnclpaJs 
shows  three  out  of  five  principals  reporting 
some  form  of  active  [votest  In  their  schools, 
with  most  r^oteets.  both  disruptive  and 
peiMeful,  appearing  to  be  nonraclal. 

In  a  foxir-month  period.  November  through 
I*ebruary.  Dr.  Alan  F.  Westln.  dlretcor  of  the 
Center  for  Research  and  Education  In  Ameri- 
can Liberties  at  Columbia  University,  counted 
239  "serious  episodes"  of  disorders — strikes, 
sit-ins,  demonstrations,  riots  or  other  vio- 
lence— In  high  schools.  During  the  same 
period,  348  high  schools  In  38  states  under- 
went some  form  of  disruption  that  was  re- 
ported In  the  newspapers  studied. 

All  these  were  not  In  the  cities.  In  fact.  In 
suburban  schools  across  the  country,  students 
organized  protests  against  everything  from 
the  food  In  the  cafeterias  to  lack  of  toilet 
paper  In  the  rest  rooms.  Nor  was  the  protest 
^confined  to  the  high  schools,  whether  urban 
or  suburban.  One  of  the  surprise*  of  the 
survey  was  the  fact  that  protest  Is  almost  as 
likely  to  occur  In  Junior  high  schools  as  in 
senior  high  schools.  Among  junior  high 
schools,  58  per  cent  reported  protest  activities. 

The  politics  of  education  are  changing.  In 
black  neighborhoods  In  our  cities,  blacks  are 
clamoring  for  black  control  of  black  schools. 
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Why?  In  a  large  part,  beeauaa  they  feel  the 
(mrrlcula  are  not  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
the  children  and  the  community.  In  non- 
black  neighborhoods,  students  are  clamor- 
ing for  changes  In  curricula  and  teaching 
and  learning  atmosphere,  for  the  same  rea- 
son :  The  curricula  are  not  responsive  to  their 
needs  and  the  needs  of  the  community. 

Objecting  parents  who  seek  to  Intervene 
on  their  children's  behalf,  by  and  large,  re- 
ceive sharp,  persuasive  rebukes  which  force 
them  to  double  back  upon  themselves.  Much 
of  our  educational  system  today  Is  a  series 
of  archaic  arrangements  In  the  educational 
establishments  that  educate  teachers  and 
pupils  alike,  raising  the  very  serious  ques- 
tion Are  our  schools  providing  real  oppor- 
tunities for  learning  or  have  they  ceased? 

It  Is  this  question  which  has  set  the  stage 
for  the  unrest  on  our  campuses,  both  college 
and  high  school.  And,  as  the  bright  and  prom- 
ising student  rebels — unconsciously,  rarely 
really  knowing  why — the  radical  revolution- 
ary moves  In,  garnering  the  benefits  of  his 
discontent,  leaving  him  to  reap  the  whirl- 
wind of  the  rebellion  and  the  permanent 
mark  against  him  In  the  annals  of  society. 

A  kind  of  vicious  circle  Is  developing,  the 
denial  of  the  humanity  of  the  student  which 
can  only  result  In  a  dehumanized  teacher,  a 
dehumanized  school,  and  a  dehumanlaad 
community.  .  .  .  Unless  something  is  done! 

SDS  has  a  proposal,  a  blueprint  which  sets 
radlcallzatlon  of  the  high  school  student  a^ 
Its  goal.  Distributed  In  Chicago  In  March, 
1988.  under  the  title,  "High  School  Reform: 
Toward  a  student  movement,"  the  pam- 
phlet says: 

"Our  first  task,  then.  Is  to  show  the  stu- 
dents that  we  are  on  their  side,  and  have 
many  of  the  same  concerns  they  do.  One 
method  la  to  begin  agitation  around  Issues 
students  are  already  concerned  about.  We 
should  be  In  the  forefront  of  any  student 
protest  against  administrative  action." 

It  concludes  with  advice  to  Its  readers: 
".  .  .  we  must  build  a  community;  a  com- 
munity of  resistance.  If  we  really  wish  to 
change  people,  and  not  institutions,  we  shall 
have  to  struggle,  for  conflict  radlcallzea  us. 
and  through  It  we  may  establish  our  own 
Identities  as  htiman  beings,  and  not  niunbera. 
The  most  radical  demand  we  can  make  Is 
the  demand  to  be  taken  seriously." 

Hence,  I  mtist  argue,  SDS  has  a  plan.  If 
we  are  to  prevent  that  plan  from  being  ef- 
fected, we  must  solve  the  problems  of  oar 
educational  system  and  separate  the  revolu- 
tlMiarles  from  our  campuaea. 

Then  I  must  argue,  then  I  must  offer  to 
you:  What  has  the  preeent  AdminlatrattOQ 
proposed?  Very  liUle  has  been  presented  to 
the  public  for  consideration.  Very  little  pri- 
ority baa  been  given  to  the  solution  of  the 
problems  giving  birth  to  the  conflict.  Even 
less  to  the  would-be  combatants  I  agree  that 
our  schools  cannot  be  run  by  the  Federal 
Oovemment.  T^'s  Is  a  local  responsibility. 
Yet,  If  the  problem  goes  imsolved.  the  prog- 
eny of  it  will  be  as  numerous  as  the  fleas 
on  a  blue  tick  hound  In  hunting  season — 
and  the  ahape  as  deformed  as  some  of  the 
scrub  blackjack  which  covers  these  hills. 

For  I  am  firmly  convinced,  unles  we  solve 
the  problems  of  our  schools  and  colleges,  all 
the  handy  things  which  have  been  predicted 
for  the  year  2001  will  be  of  UtUe  avaU: 

We  will  have  no  need  for  the  nice  square 
tomatoes  which  will  be  easier  for  house- 
wives to  store. 

We  will  have  little  need  for  rain-on-de- 
mand. 

We  will  have  little  need  for  pipelines  to 
ship  our  farm  goods  to  the  big  city  markets 
and  even  less  need  for  the  markets. 

All  these  advantages  will  be  of  little  use.  If 
we  let  go  by  default  the  kind  of  society  we 
want,  because  we  dare  not  to  take  the  steps 
om  the  local  and  lutional  levels  to  solve  our 
educational  problems. 
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TOBAT'S    STUOXNT    in    AxZUCA 

(Address  of  Congressman  Richaxo  H.  Ichoso 
before  the  1900  graduating  class,  Dixon 
High  School.  Dixon.  Mo  ,  May  22,  1969) 

It  Is  always  a  pleasure  to  be  back  home  In 
Missouri. 

And  for  me  It  Is  a  deep  honor  to  address 
this  graduating  class,  their  teachers,  their 
parents,  their  friends. 

For  you.  It  Is  a  time  of  mixed  emotions. 
Some  see  It  as  the  end  of  the  most  wonder- 
ful years  of  their  life.  Some  see  graduation 
as  the  door  of  the  future,  when  tomorrow 
you  begin  the  role  you  have  planned  for  a 
life's  work. 

Others  of  you,  I  know,  are  planning  to  go 
on  to  college,  perhaps  Stephens  and  ChrU- 
tlan  and  the  University  of  Missouri  at  Co- 
lumbia, or  Westminster  and  William  Woods 
at  Fulton,  Lincoln  at  Jeffereon  City  or  the 
University  at  Rolla — a  variety  of  colleges  and 
universities  awaits  you  Now  Is  the  moment 
of  decision — where  will  you  go? 

You  will  consider  many  factors,  not  the 
least  of  which  will  be  costs  and  nearness  to 
home,  to  family,  to  friends.  In  the  minds  ot 
parents  and  students  today  there  are  other 
questions — campus  disorder,  the  opportunity 
for  study  and  research  in  an  atmosphere  of 
peace  and  quiet,  the  right  to  study  and  live 
without  fear  of  Injury  or  destruction  of  prop- 
erty— all  involving  the  question  of  dissent. 
whether  peaceful  or  violent,  legal  or  illegal. 

Most  of  you,  I  feel,  are  not  opposed  to  dis- 
sent legitimately  employed,  for  it  was  the 
factor  that  gave  birth  to  this  country  and 
which  has  inspired  us  to  build  a  country 
second  to  none. 

All  of  you  know  Oeorge  Washington  was 
a  dissenter.  He  disagreed  with  the  colonial 
government  of  the  British.  And  he  didn't  like 
war,  either,  or  killing  or  violence.  But,  he 
knew  If  you  dldnt  like  one  rule  of  law,  you 
had  to  set  up  another  rule  of  law  to  re- 
place It.  He  had  a  goal,  a  plan.  He  knew  that 
the  law  Is  the  rule,  and  out  of  rules  come 
order,  and  out  of  order — peace  and  tranquil- 
ity, the  atmosphere  In  which  great  colleges 
and  universities  flourish  and  In  which  great 
minds  are  developed  which  form  the  lead- 
ership of  our  country. 

Our  country  has  grown  much  from  the 
days  of  Washington.  From  a  predominantly 
agricultural  nation,  we  have  become  the 
most  highly  indiutrlallzed  country  In  the 
world.  Our  population,  only  76  million  In 
1900,  now  exceeds  200  million. 

As  this  papulation  expands,  the  land  avail- 
able for  production  or  recreation  remains 
relatively  static.  For  this  reason,  our  public 
lands  must  be  used  prudently  and  wisely 
And  they  must  be  used  to  meet  the  needs  ot 
a  country  decidedly  different  from  what  It 
was  In  I860.   1900,   1960.  even   1960. 

This  nation  Is  a  far  different  nation  than 
when  Horace  Oreeley  said,  "Oo  West,  yoimg 
man,  and  grow  up  with  the  country."  In  the 
19th  century  there  were  fanciful  tales  of 
American  land  so  fertile  that  the  turnips 
grew  to  the  size  of  tree  sttmips  and  each 
pumpkin  had  to  be  ha\iled  out  of  the  field  in 
Its  own  cart.  Com  was  so  high  the  stalks 
could  be  used  for  firewood  or  building  logs 
and  cucumber  seeds  sprouted  so  fast  the 
vines  sometimes  strangled  a  farmer  while 
he  slept. 

Those  were  good  stories,  but  I  know  they 
weren't  talking  abouf  Texas  County  where 
I  grew  up  and  I  don't  think  they  were  talk- 
ing about  much  of  the  land  around  here 
except  perhaps  In  the  river  bottoms.  But, 
now,  if  they  were  talking  about  the  people — 
I'd  have  to  agree  they  really  weren't  stretch- 
ing the  story  much,  for  those  are  the  kind 
of  people  this  country  has  been  producing. 
Those  are  the  kind  of  people  that  settled 
and  have  made  Missouri  the  great  state  that 
It  Is. 

This  is  the  real  definition  of  the  pioneer. 
Men  and  women  who  moved  out  and  dared 
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to  conquer  the  land  .  .  .  the  mountain  men, 
the  soldiers,  the  farmers,  the  miners,  the 
ranchers,  the  lumbermen,  men  and  women 
who  dared  to  dream  of  the  land,  tame  It,  and 
cultivate  It. 

No  doubt,  many  of  our  earlier  settlers  were 
broken  by  the  land,  gave  up  and  died  poor. 
But  others  endured;  they  were  strengthened 
by  their  trials  and  tribulations  and  they  be- 
came the  backbone  of  this  nation — building 
a  nation  renowned  throughout  the  world  for 
Its  accomplishments  in  govermnent.  In  edu- 
cation. In  peace,  but,  most  of  all,  for  its  re- 
spect of  the  dignity  of  the  individual  human 
being. 

Today,  moet  of  the  great  lands  of  America 
have  been  parceled  out,  to  various  indlTid- 
uals  and  institutions,  from  railroads  to  edu- 
cational Institutions.  For  example,  the 
Homestead  Act  of  1862  offered  160  acres  to 
any  man  who  was  willing  to  live  on  his  grant 
and  improve  It.  Many  of  our  great  educa- 
tional Institutions,  Including  the  University 
of  Missouri,  got  their  start  through  land 
grants  from  the  U.6.  Oovemment. 

What  did  this  mean?  It  meant  that  our 
country  beUeved  that  public  land  should 
belong  to  any  man  who  was  willing  to  give 
It  enough  time  and  sweat  to  make  it  pro- 
ductive. It  means  this  nation  believes  the 
best  people  to  use  the  land  are  educated 
people  and  government  has  a  responsibility 
to  provide  that  education. 

Today,  only  about  one-third  of  the  origi- 
nal public  domain  still  remains — most  of  it 
In  Alaaka  and  the  Far  West — some  435  mil- 
lion acres  administered  by  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  plus  some  160  million 
acres  of  public  land  reserved  within  our  na- 
tional forests  and  administered  by  the  Forest 
Service.  Not  much  land,  when  you  realize 
how  rapidly  the  population  of  this  coiuttry 
Is  growing  and  how  few  of  these  acres  will 
be  available  for  use  for  such  an  expanding 
nation. 

The  needs  of  society  today  are  changing 
and  changing  rapidly.  Pioneering  Is  no  longer 
the  hunters  and  trappers  moving  through 
ley  creeks  and  streams  for  beaver  skins, 
fighting  the  Indians  In  the  winter  and  the 
Insects  In  the  sununer.  Pioneering  Is  no 
longer  the  rush  for  land  as  bounty  for  war- 
time service  as  followed  the  War  of  1812  and 
the  Mexican  War.  For  the  veterans  of  World 
War  n,  the  Korean  conflict  and  the  War  in 
Vietnam,  the  bounty  of  public  land  was  re- 
placed with  the  gift  of  training  and  edu- 
cation. 

Today,  there  Is  a  new  pioneer — the  pioneer 
who  looks  beyond  the  physical  touch  of  the 
soil,  to  find  new  ways  to  develop  our  sons 
and  daughters  to  find  new  ways  for  them  to 
continue  to  btilld  the  kind  of  country  our 
forefathers  dreamed  for  their  families. 

Today's  pioneer,  either  as  a  student  learn- 
ing or  the  teacher  teaching,  needs  to  seek 
new  ways  to  Insure  the  avenues  of  change 
are  kept  open  without  resorting  to  the  tech- 
niques of  the  criminal — to  keep  reform,  not 
reformatories,  as  our  goal. 

As  to  the  need  for  reform,  I  would  be  the 
flrst  to  admit  some  of  the  policies  used  to 
run  our  schools  and  colleges  need  reform. 
And  I  realize  many  of  oiu*  administrators 
and  our  faculties  may  be  proscrastlnatlng — 
delaying,  perhaps  unduly,  some  changes 
sorely  needed.  But,  In  the  main,  efforts — 
real  efforts — are  being  instituted  to  effect 
reform. 

But,  even  If  this  were  not  so,  can  one 
really  believe  the  best  way  to  reform  a  col- 
lege, a  university  or  a  high  school  Is  to  tear 
It  down,  stick  by  stick,  stone  by  stone?  Can 
one  really  believe  lawlessness  Is  the  best  way 
to  further  educational  goals. 

I  dont.  I  am  sure  you  don't.  But  these 
are  some  of  the  Issues  facing  students,  par- 
ents, educators  and  administrators  today, 
who  must  decide  which  instrument  will  be 
used  to  effect  change — naked  force  and  law- 
lessness or  reason  and  scholarly  achieve- 
ment. 

To  me,  attack  by  our  students  from  with- 
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in  the  high  school,  college  and  university 
structure  Is,  for  the  large  part,  a  fleeting 
thing  as  measured  In  the  life  of  our  educa- 
tional system.  For,  In  the  main,  our  educa- 
tional system  has  within  Itself,  the  means 
of  self-adjustment,  of  self-correction,  of  self- 
analysis  and  Improvement.  In  only  the  rarest 
of  cases,  wlU  the  system  be  unable  to  right 
Itself  and  carry  on  the  purposes  for  which 
the  institutions  of  education  were  founded. 

It  Is  in  these  "rarest"  of  occasions  that 
gover^unent.  In  committees  such  as  my  own 
House  Committee  on  Internal  Security, 
should  and  does  stand  ready  to  give  assist- 
ance to  the  educational  system. 

The  community,  the  educational  system 
and  government  working  together  can  keep 
the  winds  of  dissent  and  the  storms  of  riots 
from  blowing  our  Institutions  off  course.  We 
can  separate  the  mass  of  our  students  from 
Pled  Piper  leaders  who  would  lead  them  down 
the  criminal  trail  to  oblivion. 

How  can  we?  Let  us  look  at  some  of  the 
things  we  can  do.  We  can  establish  speakers 
bureaiu  on  campuses  to  bring  leaders  to  de- 
bate the  Issues  of  our  times.  We  can  estab- 
lish training  Institutes  for  our  educators  and 
administrators  to  help  equip  them  to  meet 
their  problems. 

We  can  keep  the  people  informed  with 
relevant  materials  on  issues  and  problems. 
We  can  seek  effective  ways  ot  communicat- 
ing with  students.  We  can  investigate  radical 
movements  on  campuses  to  separate  those 
who  would  use  the  brilliance  and  capabili- 
ties of  our  students  for  their  own  purposes. 

Most  of  all,  we  can  return  to  the  Ideals  of 
fairness  that  have  marked  our  country — to 
Insure  that  the  classrooms  and  services  of 
our  schools  and  colleges  belong  to  all  the  stu- 
dents and  do  not  become  the  private  preserve 
of  a  disruptive  minority.  We  can  go  a  step 
further — we  can  exert  our  influence  to  see 
that  administrators  establish  a  policy  of 
flmmess  in  dealing  with  those  In  our  schools 
who  flout  the  law  and  Invoke  violence,  all 
under  the  guise  of  dissent. 

In  this  regard,  I  do  not  think  our  schools 
should  be  run  by  students  any  more  than  I 
think  they  should  be  run  by  politicians.  Edu- 
cational institutions,  whether  public  sec- 
ondary schools  or  colleges,  should  be  run  by 
experts—expert  educators,  who  are  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  developing  the 
most  Important  resource  of  this  nation  or 
any  nation — ovir  youth. 

Too  long  this  country  has  suffered  from 
the  results  of  permissiveness.  Rules  should 
be  fair  but  the  enforcement  of  those  rules 
must  be  firm  and  administrators  must  have 
the  Intestinal  fortitude  to  act  decisively.  Sus- 
pension and  expulsion  are  still  effective  tools 
of  discipline  If  they  are  wisely  and  timely 
used.  And,  I  might  observe,  timely  discipline 
In  nearly  all  cases  requires  action  long  be- 
fore a  campus  explodes  Into  flrebomblngs,  the 
seizure  of  buildings,  and  other  forms  of  vio- 
lence. 

In  the  case  of  Congress,  we  must  re- 
evaluate our  draft  laws.  Personally,  I  have 
come  to  believe  our  draft  laws  are  one  of  the 
primary  underlying  causes  of  campus  dis- 
order. The  draft  should  be  changed  so  that 
those  who  have  not  fulfilled  their  military 
obligation  and  fall  within  the  prescribed  age 
group  will  take  their  chances  by  lottery.  I  be- 
lieve we  committed  a  grave,  error  when  we  al- 
lowed college  deferments  in  a  time  of  armed 
conflict.  The  lottery  method,  I  recognize.  Is 
not  the  »»est  way  to  muster  our  manpower 
requirements,  but  It  should  be  employed  at 
a  time  we  are  faced  with  the  problem  of  an- 
swering the  question:  Who  Is  to  serve  when 
all  are  not  required  to  serve? 

Such  a  law  would  not  mean  that  more  of 
our  boys  will  be  drafted  than  are  presently 
drafted.  The  numbers  drafted  would  not 
change.  It  would  mean  that  all  who  attend 
college  would  be  primarily  motivated  by  the 
desire  to  receive  an  education  and  no  student 
will  have  a  guilt  complex  brought  about 
by  his  preeent  preferred  status. 
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This,  of  courae,  is  a  change  of  position  for 
me  but  not  a  change  to  incur  political 
p»opularlty  for  I  am  quite  certain  there  Is  no 
political  mileage  to  be  gained  from  such  a 
position.  Nor  am  I  motivated  in  the  least  by 
the  desire  to  punish  the  small  minority  who 
have  torn  our  campuses  apart,  as  so  foolish- 
ly suggested  by  one  of  my  critics.  I  do  firmly 
believe  that  every  effort  must  be  made  to 
bring  the  Vietnam  war  to  a  conclusion  and 
until  a  conclusion  is  reached  this  Is  a  policy 
that  should  be  pursued  to  remove  one  of 
the  underlying  causes  of  our  campus  dis- 
orders. The  hour  is  too  late;  our  problems 
too  serious  for  me  in  good  conscience  to 
pursue   any    other   course. 

Another  and  very  significant  thing  we  can 
do — we  can  achieve  balance  and  perspective 
In  the  coverage  of  news  events  on  campus. 
There  Is  a  direct  relationship  between  the 
Intensity  of  violence  In  a  campus  confronta- 
tion and  the  nxunber  of  TV  cameras  and  the 
number  of  reporters  on  the  scene. 

And,  most  of  all,  we  must  cease  to  confuse 
legitimate  dissent  with  criminal  action.  I  am 
firmly  convinced  we  need  to  Improve  our 
enforcement  of  existing  laws  much  more 
than  we  need  new  laws. 

These  are  some  of  the  steps  we  should  take 
so  that  our  graduates  tonight  can  go  on  and 
upward.  In  an  atmosphere  marked  by  order 
and  a  climate  for  study  and  research,  you  can 
learn  and  develop  and  become  the  kind  of 
leaders  the  pioneer  world  of  tomorrow  will 
demand. 

But  this,  we  must  not  forget:  Freedom  U 
not  just  a  privilege.  It  is  a  test  and  those 
who  cannot  pass  the  test  will  be  denied  It. 
Welcome,  then,  to  the  proving  grounds. 
Bring  with  you  courage,  vitality  and  determi- 
nation. Bring  all  you  can  muster. 

You  are  going  to  need  the  full  measure, 
just  as  your  State  and  your  Country  are 
going  to  need  the  fvUl  measure  from  you. 
Be  proud  of  yourselves.  You  are  Dixon's 
finest  products. 
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HON.  MARTIN  B.  McKNEALLY 

or   NEW    TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  27,  1969 

Mr.  McKNEALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause of  the  great  concern  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  have  about  violence  on 
our  college  campuses,  I  am  taking  the 
liberty  of  bringing  to  your  attention  the 
following  excellent  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Evening  News  of  New-, 
burgh,  N.y.,  on  Wednesday,   April  23, 

1969: 

College  Violence 

Acts  of  violence  which  administrators  fall 
to  deal  with.  In  colleges  or  other  schools,  have 
stirred  law-abiding  citizens  and  students  to 
the  point  where  It  Is  likely  that  the  schools 
and  colleges  will  suffer  themselves.  Instead  of 
the  handful  of  responsible  militants. 

This  may  shock  some  of  our  liberal  leaders 
who  cry  for  tolerance  of  all  demonstrators, 
regardless  of  their  tactics. 

The  protest,  this  time  of  the  majority  of 
sttidents  and  other  citizens,  was  accelerated 
this  week  with  circulation  of  pictures  of 
armed  dissidents  striding  triumphantly  from 
a  Comell  building  they  had  seized.  This  hap- 
pend  after  capitulation  of  Cornell  officials  to 
demands  of  the  militants. 

The  capitulation  was  reversed  soon  there- 
after as  other  students  and  faculty  members 
condemned  the  surrender  and  there  was  an 
opportunity  for  alumni  and  other  "outsiders" 
to  react  to  the  news  pictures. 

There  had  to  be  a  point  at  which  the  out- 
raged majority  would  be  heard  and  respected. 
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Bopafully.  thU  potat  U  being  nsclMd  b*- 
tan  voUn  and  IcgJateton  (Um  ulttmats 
power  in  •  lepr— ntattT«  damocney)  atart 
danylng  pubUo  funds  to  tb«  wtuoattonAl  can- 
tan. 

ThAt  una  will  ba  llmttad  to  coUacoa  la 
uallkaly.  High  schooU  whlcb  fall  to  ma«t  tba 
problam  lawfully  and  aflaetlTaly,  msy  ba  ex- 
paotad  to  bava  tba  aama  problam. 

Tba  Tlolanoa.  wbatbar  carrlad  out  with  fire 
bomba  and  weapona  or  dona  by  forceful  oc- 
cupation of  pubUo  pruparty,  will  have  to  be 
dealt  with  aoon.  or  It  may  be  expected  to 
spread  like  wlldflra.  Already  the  timidity 
and  Indeelalon  which  marked  Oolnmbla** 
reaction  a  year  a^o  have  cauaed  the  violence 
to  spread  Into  other  Inatltatlons.  often  un- 
der the  leadership  of  the  same  non-atudenta 
wbo  parttelpated  at  Columbia. 

Only  a  few  oollaga  cAdala  have  taken  the 
firm  stand  needed,  among  them  Father  Hee- 
bnrgh  of  Notre  Dame  and  Dr.  Hayakawa  of 
San  Pranclaoo  State. 

The  Ume  baa  come  for  school  administra- 
tors to  start  protecting  the  rights  of  all  their 
•tudenta  Instead  of  a  small  group  which 
usee  force  to  Intimidate  teaabers  and  other 
students.  Else  the  ultimate  loes  which  the 
educational  institutions  must  suffer  will  be 
out  at  proportion  to  what  should  be  Impoeed 
on  thab.few  students,  faculty  members  and 
outalders  reaUy  reeponslble. 


FEDERAL  CONTRACT  SCRDTTNY 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or  uxoroia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  May  27.  1969 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  wish  to  Join  the  growing 
bipartisan  list  of  cosponsors  of  HJl. 
11576  as  introduced  by  Congressman 
PoDELL.  This  meisnre  wonld  provide  for 
an  annual  re\1ew  by  GAO  of  all  Federal 
contracts  and  would  require  the  GAO  to 
report  to  the  Congress  at  the  close  of 
each  fiscal  year  any  failures  to  meet  con- 
tract completion  dates  and  any  cost 
overruns  exceeding  110  percent  of  the 
contracted  price. 

I  have  noted  with  increasing  concern 
and  alarm  the  number  of  instances 
which  have  come  to  light  Involving  such 
contractual  failures  and  I  am  especially 
dismayed  by  the  fact  that  the  Congress 
apparently  has  no  systematic  way  of  pe- 
riodically identifying  these  failures.  How 
can  we  responsibly  fulfill  our  oversleht 
function  If  all  we  have  to  rely  on  are  oc- 
casional agency  leaks  and  Journalistic 
disclosures? 

The  most  glaring  abuses  of  contract 
agreements  are  in  the  area  of  defense 
procurement.  The  most  recent  example 
of  this  is  the  costly  $2  billion  ovemm  on 
the  $3  billion  C-5A  transport  contract.  A 
recent  Brookings  study  traces  the  long 
history  of  such  overruns  and  reveals  Uiat 
initial  costs  estimates  for  major  weap- 
ons systems  in  the  1950's  and  early  1960's 
were  exceeded  by  amounts  ranging  from 
200  to  700  percent.  I  would  suggest  that 
this  is  no  way  to  run  a  business,  much 
less  a  government. 

I  do  not  hold  with  those  who  suggest 
that  all  this  is  a  result  of  some  sinister 
conspiracy  by  the  so-called  "military- 
Industrial  complex."  I  do  not  view  these 
abuses  as  Justification  for  an  aU-out  at- 
tack on  the  military  which  is  providing 
this  Nation  wlth^  the  best  security  pos- 
sible. I  do  think  that  the  current  mood 
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of  questioning,  probing,  and  criticizing 
is  both  healthy  and  long  overdue.  But  at 
the  same  time,  I  am  most  concerned  that 
In  our  frustration  over  Vietnam,  Infla- 
tion, and  high  taxes  we  do  not  carry  this 
mood  to  an  excess  that  would  Jeopardize 
our  national  defense  and  security. 

I  think  a  fair  analysis  of  the  problem 
would  reveal  that  we  all  share  In  the 
blame  for  the  mismanagement  that  has 
resulted  in  such  costly  mistakes.  We  In 
the  Congress  must  accept  our  fair  share 
of  the  giillt  for  not  exercising  a  closer 
scrutiny  over  the  Government  contracts 
we  have  authorized  under  various  pieces 
of  legislation. 

That  Is  why  I  am  Joining  In  the  sup- 
port of  H.R.  11576  which  I  consider  an 
Important  first  step  in  regaining  proper 
control  over  the  purse  strings  we  have 
been,  entrusted  with. 

I  would  like  to  draw  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  article  which  appeared 
In  the  May  26  Washington  Post.  In  this 
article,  columnist  George  Wilson  ex- 
plodes the  myth  of  a  military-Industrial 
conspiracy  and  assesses  som«  of  the  root 
causes  for  the  procurement  problems  we 
are  experiencing  today: 
Naxmr's  Tor  floijww  Pots  n  a  Wobd  worn 
BmUMK 
(By  Oeorge  O.  Wilson) 

Tba  Nation's  top  soldier  stood  up  the  other 
day  to  assure  the  people  that  'there  Is  no 
malignant,  semi-autonomous,  conspiratorial 
grouping  dedicated  to  foisting  off  un- 
needed  weapona  on  our  feUow  countrymen." 

The  fact  that  Oen.  Earle  O.  Wheeler, 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  felt 
compelled  to  speak  out  that  way  evldencea 
his  deep  concern  about  the  overkill  In  cur- 
rent attacks  against  the  "military-Industrial 
complex." 

To  Qeneral  "Buss"  Wheeler — a  man  who 
has  won  the  admiration  of  clvUlan  bosses  as 
different  as  Presidents  Kennedy  and  John- 
son and  Defense  Secretaries  McNfamara  and 
Laird — there  Is  "a  necessary  relationship" 
between  thoee  who  make  weapons  and  those 
wbo  use  them. 

Btit,  as  Wheeler  said  In  hla  plea  for  fair 
play,  such  a  relationship  should  not  be  re- 
garded as  an  evil  conspiracy.  "It  I'm  In  a 
conspiracy,"  the  General  said.  "I  have  yet 
to  meet  my  fellow  conspirators."  And  since 
Wheeler  Is  no  bomb-thrower,  but  an  honest 
soldier  Prealdenta  have  listened  to,  perhaps 
it  would  be  worth  taking  a  hard  look  at  some 
of  the  antl-mllltary  crltldam  In  such  high 
fashion  these  days. 

Sen.  Charles  E.  Qoodell  (K-N.Y.)  got  Into 
the  swing  early  this  year  by  flying  out  to 
the  Air  Force  mtiseimi.  so  he  could  attack 
the  ABM  in  the  very  shadow  of  the  XB-70 
bomber — a  project  which  was  canceUed  after 
•1.3  billion  went  Into  it.  The  Senator  failed 
to  mention,  however,  that  It  was  Congress — 
not  the  PenUgon — which  tried  the  hardest 
to  keep  the  B-70  flying. 

So  insistent,  in  fact,  was  former  Chairman 
Carl  Vinson  (D-Ga.)  of  the  House  Armed 
Serrlcea  Committee  that  President  Kennedy 
had  to  cool  him  off  on  the  B-70  Issue  by 
walking  him  around  the  White  House  rose 
garden.  Ooodell  himself,  a  Congressman  in 
ISSa  when  Vinson  made  the  B-70  fight,  voted 
for  the  bill  which  spedfled  extra  money  for 
the  bomber. 

Not  that  the  Air  Force  was  necesaarUy 
right  and  Goodell  wrong  on  the  B-70  Issue. 
The  point  Is  that  It  la  a  little  too  much  for  a 
member  of  Congrees  to  shake  a  finger  at  the 
military  In  lOOe  for  supporting  the  same 
bomber  he  backed  In  19fl2 — a  bad  year  for 
denouncing  the  military. 

Then  there  la  the  TFX.  Here  was  a  eaaa 
where  the  military  wanted  the  lowest  bidder, 
Boeing,  but  Its  dvlUan  boeeee  decreed  the 
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lush  comtraet  would  go  to  Oeneral  Dynamics 
which  had  a  nearly  Idle  plant  in  Fort  Worth, 
Tax.  For  speaking  out  against  the  award, 
Adm.  Oaorga  W.  Anderson,  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  at  the  time  the  contract  was 
under  fire  by  the  McClellan  Committee,  was 
exUed  to  Portugsa  as  our  Ambassador.  Rob- 
ert 8.  McNamara,  wbo  made  the  dedslon  as 
Secretary  of  Defense,  stayed  on  the  Job. 

As  It  turns  out.  however.  Anderson  was 
probably  a  lot  closer  to  being  right  about 
the  matter  than  McNamara.  The  Navy  has 
since  cancelled  the  TFX.  Any  day  now  there 
wlU  be  gasps  as  the  cost  overrun  on  the 
TFX — an  unbelievable  SS  bUUon  according 
to  some  calculatlona — Is  at  laat  dlscloaed.  It 
win  look  to  many  as  If  ths  military  Is  run- 
ning wild  again. 

Chairman  John  L.  McClellan  (D-Ark.)  of 
the  Senate  Permanent  Investigating  Sub- 
committee may  be  able  to  claim  he  was  right 
In  1968  when  he  challenged  the  ITX  con- 
tract. But  his  failure  to  do  much  about  It  In 
the  six  years  since  then  hardly  speaks  well 
for  Congress.  His  subcommittee  has  not  even 
filed  Its  TFX  report. 

The  Air  Force — to  cite  another  example- 
is  taking  the  rap  In  the  case  of  the  C-5A 
transport.  But  who  was  In  charge  of  that 
contract?  Answer:  Secretary  McNamara  and 
other  clvUlans  who  prided  themselves  at  the 
time  on  having  come  up  with  a  "total  pack- 
age procurement"  approval  which  they  be- 
lieved would  help  discourage  the  very  over- 
runs now  getting  so  much  publicity. 

Is  It  fair,  then,  to  charge  such  problems — 
and  there  are  lots  more  of  them — off  to  the 
"mUltary  industrial  complex?"  It  may  be 
comfortable.  politloaUy  safe  and  even  re« 
freshing  to  do  so — but  It  Is  hardly  fair. 

A  strength  of  the  American  political  sys- 
tem Is  its  checks  and  balances.  The  generals 
and  admlrala  Indeed  ask  for  horrendous 
amounta  of  money.  But  Congress,  with  its 
power  of  the  purse,  determines  how  much 
they  actually  get.  The  generals  and  admirals 
Indeed  have  made  their  presence  felt  all  over 
the  world — often  with  costly  bases  that 
blight  the  host  country  physically  and  mor- 
ally. But  the  White  House  and  State  Depart- 
ment, In  making  foreign  policy,  are  responsi- 
ble for  America's  overwhelming — and  some- 
times overbearing — mUltary  presence  In  the 
world. 

If  there  Is  a  lot  wrong  with  today's  "mili- 
tary"— as  almost  everybody  says  there  Is — 
then  we  are  aU  In  It  together.  It  Is  too  easy 
to  blame  It  all  on  the  "military." 

The  term  "military"  covers  3.6  million  men 
and  women  In  the  services.  Most  of  them  are 
In  the  have-not  category  compared  to  the  rest 
of  American  society.  They  eat  off  tin  trays 
in  godforsaken  places;  live  In  cramped 
houses  or  trailers,  and  die  on  ground  much 
less  well  known  than  Hamburger  Hill.  They 
too.  want  to  send  their  children  to  college. 
Oeneral  Wheeler  on  Armed  Forces  Day  was 
trying  to  speak  for  them.  His  speech  did  not 
get  much  play. 

"...  People  In  the  armed  foroea  own  lit- 
tle— perhaps  even  far  too  little — In  this 
world,"  the  General  said.  "We  serve  as  the 
custodian  operators  of  the  armed  power  of 
the  American  people.  I  do  not  suggest  we 
stop  wearing  our  uniforms,  however  visible." 


WISCONSIN  CONGRESSMAN  DAVID 
OBEY  SAYS  LIBERAL8  MUST  RE- 
DEDICATE  THEMSELVES  TO 
CAUSE  OP  PEACEFUL  SOCIAL 
REPORM 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  6.  1969 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Congress- 
man David  Obxt,  In  a  recent  thoughtful 
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address,  went  to  the  heart  of  the  matter 
when  he  warned  that  violence  and  in- 
timidation practiced  by  the  few  could 
well  lead  to  a  backlash  on  the  part  of  the 
many  that  would  Jeopardize  basic  free- 
doms and  set  back  the  cause  of  social 
reform  for  years.  He  urged  a  much 
greater  commitment  by  liberals  to 
needed  change  brought  about  by  peace- 
ful means — in  our  universities  and  our 
society — lest  the  Nation  reap  the  tragic 
consequences  of  continuing  unreasoned 
extremism  by  the  few.  I  commend  his 
timely  remarks  to  my  colleagues: 
AoDBXsa  or  thx  Honosablx  Davm  R.  Obkt. 
Mat   18,  1968 

ClvU  liberties  have  been  under  attack  In 
the  past  in  this  country  by  radical  right- 
wing  movements  Intolerant  of  dissent  and 
minority  opinion,  but  few  people  have  seri- 
ously doubted  our  ability  to  preserve  basic 
American  freedoms.  Even  in  the  McCarthy 
era  of  the  60 's  most  people  were  not  reaUy 
pessimistic  about  the  preservation  of  BUI  of 
Rights  freedoms. 

But  today  It  seems  to  me  that  the  violence 
and  the  intolerance  being  exhibited  by  a 
smaU  minority  of  campus  militants  Is  creat- 
ing such  a  blacklash  of  public  frustration 
and  disgust  that  even  the  traditional  Ameri- 
can freedoms  of  thought,  speech  and  dissent 
guaranteed  to  us  by  the  Bill  of  Rights  and 
the  United  States  Constitution  are  In  seri- 
ous danger — and  so  I  might  add — Is  the 
crucial  tradition  of  academic  freedom. 

That  danger  comes  from  the  fact  that  the 
violence  and  Intimidation  being  practiced 
by  a  small — and  I  emphasize  the  word 
smaU — group  of  militants  is  causing  such 
an  emotional  and  psychological  backlaah 
that  the  American  public  Is  losing  Its  abU- 
Ity — and  Its  willingness — to  dlstlnguisb 
peaceful  protest  from  violent  protest,  honor- 
able dissent  from  anarchy.  In  short,  all  dis- 
sent and  all  protest  Is  being  tarred  by  the 
same  brush,  and  that  Is  a  tragic  develop- 
ment. 

No  thoughtful  cltlssen  can  Ignore  the  need 
for  change— not  just  change  on  our  cam- 
puses— but  change  in  many  other  of  our 
institutions,  both  public  and  private.  And 
that  Is  why  responsible  Americans  In  touch 
with  the  needs  of  our  time  must  resist  the 
temptation  to  use  frustration  about  the  vio- 
lence of  some  reform  elements  as  an  excuse 
for  inaction  or  as  an  excuse  for  an  attack 
upon  all  protest. 

Public  anger,  no  matter  how  Justified,  is  no 
effective  substitute  in  the  long  run  for  an 
active  pubUc  conscience. 

All  groupe,  right  and  left,  angered  or  satis- 
fied, must  remember  that  one  of  the  great 
attributes  of  the  democratic  system  is  the 
implicit  commitment  not  to  push  other  peo- 
ple around.  Any  would-be  reformer  wbo 
seriously  beUeves  that  he  can  gather  public 
support  In  this  country  for  hxmian  rights, 
academic  freedom,  an  attack  upon  poverty 
and  hunger,  a  more  Intelligent  foreign  pol- 
icy, and  even  for  campus  reform  by  throwing 
bricks  or  carrying  guns  on  campus  Is  en- 
gaging In  a  tragic  misreading  of  both  history 
and  the  American  character,  and  we  may  all 
pay  the  consequences  for  that  error.  And  any 
person  wbo  seriously  believes  he  can  elimi- 
nate violent  dissent  by  Ignoring  Its  root 
causes  or  by  attributing  It  solely  to  "com- 
munist conspirators"  Is  committing  an  error 
Just  as  tragic. 

It  Is  terribly  Important  for  Congress,  state 
legislators  and  the  American  people  to  avoid 
a  massive,  thoughtless  repression  of  legiti- 
mate, honorable  and  peaceful  dissent,  but 
dicregard  of  the  traditions  of  fair  play  and 
tolerance  on  the  part  of  extremists  on  either 
side  of  the  political  or  social  spectrum  are,  I 
am  afraid,  making  that  repression  more 
nearly  an  Inevitability. 

If  this  repression  Is  to  be  avoided  and  if 
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the  public  clamor  for  It  Is  to  be  diminished 
and  if  we  are  to  successfully  preserve  the 
principles  of  freedom  of  thought,  speech  and 
dissent  which  have  made  this  country  some- 
thing special,  we  must  avoid  the  emotional 
and  psychological  polarization  of  our  people. 
And  that  can  be  accomplished  only  If  we  can, 
to  a  much  greater  degree  than  has  been  the 
case  up  until  now,  Involved  constructive 
liberals  in  the  struggle  not  only  to  reform 
our  campuses,  but  also  to  reform  public 
habits  Vhich  have  allowed  the  poor  to  g|^ 
hungry,  the  111  untreated,  and  the  deprived 
uneducated. 

Liberals  must  re-dedlcate  themselves  to 
the  opposition  of  violence  wherever  they  find 
It — whether  It  be  the  violence  practiced  by 
the  campus  revolutionary  or  the  more  subtle 
violence  practiced  by  society  against  the  de- 
prived and  the  under-privileged. 

Each  is  equally  corrosive  of  the  valuea 
which  unite  a  democratic  and  bimiane  peo- 
ple. 

Unless  constructive  liberals  re-dedlcate 
their  time  and  re-double  their  efforts  to 
achieve  the  reforms  needed  In  our  society 
ItsaU  we  vrUl  condemn  the  liberal  movement 
to  the  stagnation  of  pious  comfort  and  we 
wUl  abandon  reform  to  the  embittered  few. 
And  the  resulting  polarization  of  our  people 
will  paralyze  the  nation  with  tragic  conse- 
quences for  Bill  of  Rights  freedoms  as  we 
know  them. 
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CAMPUS  RIOTS  AND  U.S.  GOVERN- 
MENT 


HON.  WILUAM  G.  BRAY 

OF   INDIANA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  27.  1969 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Reporter  magazine  ceased  publishing.  I 
was  most  disturbed  by  the  thought  that 
Mr.  Max  Ascoli's  views  and  observations 
would  no  longer  appear  in  print.  Mr.  As- 
coll.  In  his  role  of  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Reporter,  gave  It  stature  and  au- 
thority far  beyond  many  of  those  ^hlch 
still  survive  today. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  see  him  appear  In 
print,  again,  In  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
for  May  27,  1969,  writing  on  a  topic  that 
concerns  us  all.  Mr.  Ascoll,  in  his  usual 
solid  reasoning  and  impeccable  style,  has 
done  a  sui>erb  Job.  The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  27,  1969] 
Campus  Riots  and  thx  U.S.  Goveknicknt 
(By  Max  AscoU) 

Why  could  It  happen,  and  why  did  It  hap- 
pen here?  a  number  of  eminent  people,  the 
President  first  of  all,  have  asked.  The  key 
word  Is  U.-  A  succession  of  conflagrations  and 
racial  disruptions  centered  or  converging  on 
the  campuses  of  the  nation  that  only  too  re- 
cently had  found  Itself  playing  the  role  of 
example  to  the  world.  There  Is  little  sense  In 
comparing  our  tiurbulent  tour  and  a  half 
years  from  Berkeley  on  to  the  uprising  at 
the  Sorbonne. 

Among  the  whys  It  could  happen  here,  one 
la  this  nation's  Inexperience  with  revolution. 
The  revolution  to  which  the  United  States 
owes  Its  birth  Is  something  else  again,  for 
It  secxired  the  centuries-old  freedoms  of  the 
Mother  Country  that  the  Founding  Fathers 
codified  according  to  the  needs  of  the  new- 
bom  nation.  France  and  England  have  re- 
peatedly gone  through  chaos,  and  then 
emerged  from  It.  In  the  Old  World — ^Russia, 
Italy  or  Spain — they  have  had  their  troubles 
with  anarchic  uprisings.  America  had  to  deal 
with  Individual  anarchists  either  of  the 
bucolic  Thoreau  type  or  with  showy  mimics 
of  overseas  nihilism. 


maintainino  an  noruNiTT 
The  principle  became  Ingrained  here  that 
vastlty  and  complexity  had  Immunized  our 
country  from  the  sweep  of  ideological  revolu- 
tion or  totalitarian  dictatorship.  In  the  uni- 
versities the  social  sciences  and  allied  disci- 
plines did  their  best  to  maintain  this  Im- 
munity by  neglecting  Ideologies  and  practic- 
ing birth  control  of  Ideas.  Only  facts  counted, 
as  if  they  had  all  been  bom  free  and  equal, 
and  the  dusty  leftovers  of  happenings  called 
facts  were  assiduously  pUed  up  by  scholars. 

No  wonder  many  ooUege  students  ware 
bored,  and  antarprlatng  professors  who  had 
obtained  tenure  went  after  remunerative  gov- 
ernment or  foundation  assignments.  No  won- 
der also  that  In  a  large  number  of  academic 
Institutlona  there  was  a  lack  of  contact  be- 
tween students  and  teachers.  By  and  large, 
then  was  a  aupetabundance  of  students  and 
only  Infrequently  could  the  leavening  influ- 
ence of  teachers  be  effective.  The  substance 
of  culture  prepared  for  mass  consumption  in 
the  multiversities  and  universities  turned 
thinner  and  thinner,  and  Ideas,  or  even  their 
ersatz,  were  carefully  pasteurized. 

In  19S4,  on  the  largest  campus  of  the  larg- 
est multiversity,  a  substitute  for  Ideas  was 
accidentally  discovered:  Loquor  ergo  sum  (I 
talk,  therefore  I  exist).  It  Is  strange  that  It 
bad  not  happened  before  or  on  some  other 
campuses.  At  Berkeley,  there  was  a  group  of 
students  who  during  the  summer  had  trained 
themselves  to  take  chances  by  going  South. 
The  new  chance  they  took  proved  Immensely 
reiwardlng.  They  practiced  participatory  de- 
mocracy before  rediscovering  the  old  notion. 
The  loqiior  ego  sum  principle  took  the  name 
of  Free  Speech  Movement.  The  meaning  was 
that  the  more  one  talks,  the  more  of  a  man 
he  Is;  the  more  people  yell  in  unison  without 
letting  anyone  utter  a  single  antagonistic 
word,  the  more  power  they  get.  The  Berkeley 
rebels  celebrated  In  their  own  way  their  free- 
dom from  thinking,  and  gained  notoriety  In 
Intellectual  communities  all  over  the  world. 
Thinking  Is  not  easy,  while  anybody  can  talk 
and  yeU.  From  those  1964  days  on,  the  exalta- 
tion of  dissent  started.  Dissent  you  must.  It's 
no  longer  a  right.  It's  a  duty. 

Mario  Savlo,  leader  of  the  Berkeley  move- 
ment delivered  at  Sproul  Hall  an  address  that 
later  was  iised  In  an  article  entitled  "An  End 
to  History."  He  did  not  appear  to  find  much 
satisfaction  In  bis  success.  "This  free  speech 
fight  points  up  a  fascinating  aspect  of  con- 
temporary campus  life.  Students  are  permit- 
ted to  talk  all  they  want  so  long  as  their 
speech  has  no  consequences."  This  statement 
is  echoed  by  Professor  Herbert  Marcuse.  of 
the  University  of  California  at  San  Diego.  In 
his  Political  Preface,  1966,  to  Eros  and  Civili- 
zation, he  wrote:  "In  and  against  the  deadly 
efficient  organization  of  the  affluent  society, 
not  only  radical  protest,  but  even  the  attempt 
to  formulate,  to  articulate,  to  give  word  to 
protest,  assume  a  childlike,  ridiculous  Imma- 
turity. Thus  It  Is  ridiculous  and  perhaps 
'logical'  that  the  Free  Speech  Movement  at 
Berkeley  terminated  In  the  row  caused  by  the 
appearance  of  a  sign  with  the  four-letter 
word." 

Unbridled,  massive  loquacity  having  been 
authoritatively  hailed  as  Identical  to  free- 
dom of  speech.  It  could  be  turned  against 
other  targets.  And  so  It  was:  In  1965,  the 
teach-ins  started.  There  on  the  campuses, 
antiwar  students  were  Joined  and  supported 
by  many  a  youngster  emeritus  from  the  facul- 
ties. Even  those  wbo  held  qualified  opinions 
against  the  Vietnam  war  had  an  exceedingly 
hard  time  trying  to  argue  against  the  mobs 
who  wanted  the  war  Stopped — rlj^bt  now. 
nils  unreflectlve  quality  is  characteristic  of 
the  movements  a  la  Berkeley.  Just  as  "free 
speech"  came  to  mean  four-letter  speech,  so 
the  peace  advocated  at  the  teach-ins  was  not 
related  to  our  times  and  to  our  opponent:  It 
meant  Just  peace  at  any  price — now.  Yet  It 
Is  remarkable  how  many  people,  worthy  of 
their  high  repute,  for  quite  some  time  have 
not  been  able  to  mention  the  war  In  Viet- 
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wMn  without  cftlUng  It  Immoral  or  crlmln»l — 
ft  w»r  thftt,  tor  our  own  good.  shoxUd  end 
la  our  dtttmt. 

A  BMOONCSBTIKO  PHXIfOMXMOl* 

Tb«  ouUtAtlon  of  youtb  for  Its  own  sftke. 
Xh»  '<i»H»tn  for  anybody  oTer  30,  la  dlacon- 
c«rtlng  for  a  man  Ilka  tbU  writer  who  had 
to  leave  bla  natlT*  country  at  tha  tlm«  of 
"OloTlnesEa.  OtoTlneoa."  Tbe  Negro**,  too, 
follow  the  same  self-seeking  trend:  Superior 
education  or  at  least  a  diploma  must  be 
provided  for  all  the  young  black  Just  because 
they  are  black.  The  place  In  soctaty  black 
power  want*  must  be  granted,  and  this  de- 
mand Is  not  negotiable.  All  these  extreme 
alms  have  one  thing  tn  common:  Each  Is  to 
be  reached  for  the  bell  of  It. 

In  the  unlveraltles  the  drives  for  student 
power,  youtb  power,  black  power,  meet  and. 
as  far  as  one  can  see,  do  not  collide.  Rather 
they  pretend  to  have  separate  but  equal  sta- 
tus, and  only  occasionally  do  they  give  a  hand 
to  each  other  as,  for  Instance  the  SD8  and 
the  Negroes  in  favor  of  negrltude. 

American  culture,  like  America  itself,  is 
part  of  the  western  world  and.  until  now.  a 
fantastically  sucoassful  outgrowth  of  It.  One 
of  the  cbaracterlstlca  of  western  culture  has 
i>een  ahe  ease  with  which  It  has  given  cul- 
tural .  citizenship  to  men  from  every  part 
of  tbe  world,  while  becoming  enriched  In  the 
process.  Tbe  unlversltlee  tn  this  country  can- 
not became  center*  of  cultural  fragmentation 
on  a  racial  basis  without  haroming  respon- 
sible for  tbe  ultimate  fragmentation  of  the 
country.  They  do  not  belong  to  tbe  trustees 
or  to  tbe  faculties  or  to  tbe  students.  They 
belong  to  history — a  history  that  this  coun- 
try has  In  largest  part  inherited — and  are 
entrusted  In  various  degrees  to  different 
groups  of  pro  tern  curators  and  beneflclarlea. 
Each  fragment  of  this  historical  heritage  can 
be  irretrievably  wasted  away. 

Tbe  answer.  It  has  been  said.  Is  academic 
self-goremmant.  Within  limits  this  Is  true, 
provided  we  are  clear  that  academic  self-gov- 
ernment does  not  mean  sovereignty  or.  as 
Attorney  General  Mitchell  once  put  It,  extra 
terrltorlaUty.  Tbe  Inner  strength  of  a  uni- 
versity and  tbe  position  it  establishes  for 
itself  In  tbe  cultural  community  are  a  large- 
scale  reproduction  of  man's  destiny:  A  bal- 
ance between  Inner  and  outer  world  reflect- 
ing the  role  man  plays  In  tbe  varloiis  col- 
lective entitles  he  comes  to  belot^  to.  Kfan's 
freedom  does  not  exempt  him  from  spiritual 
or  economic  bankruptcy.  And  of  course  not 
from  death.  Tbe  same  Is  true  for  tbe  uni- 
versities. President  Nlzon  said  it:  ".  .  .  vio- 
lence or  tbe  threat  of  violence  may  never 
be  permitted  to  Influence  the  actions  or  Judg- 
ments of  tbe  university  community.  Once  it 
does  the  community,  alniost  by  definition, 
ceases  to  be  a  university." 

Our  government  cannot  force  the  univer- 
sities to  be  free,  but  from  the  universities 
has  started  the  eradication  of  freedom  In  our 
country.  Academic  self-government  can  sus- 
tain the  Inner  and  outer  life  of  an  academic 
community:  In  a  mlcrocosmlc  way  each  en- 
tity moves  according  to  Its  own  laws  as  part 
of  a  finite  system  that  Is  exposed  to  ex- 
tinction. The  system  and  each  of  its  compo- 
nents have  a  margin  of  freedom  but,  as  has 
b^>pened  in  a  number  of  academic  commu- 
nities, when  freedom  Is  extinguished  then 
tbe  resulting  condition  Is  one  of  national 
emergency. 

'"nie  Federal  Government."  the  President 
said,  "cannot,  should  not — must  not — en- 
force" the  principle  of  Intellectual  freedom, 
which,  he  had  already  stated.  "Is  In  danger 
In  America.  .  .  .  Violence — physical  violence, 
physical  intimidation — Is  seemingly  on  Its 
way  to  becoming  an  accepted,  or  at  all  events 
a  normal  and  not  to  be  avoided  element  In 
tbe  clash  of  opinion  within  university  con- 
fines. .  .  .  Anyone  with  tbe  least  understand- 
ing of  tbe  history  of  freedom  wlU  know  that 
this  has  Invariably  meant  not  only  political 
disaster  to  those  nations  that  have  submitted 
to  such  forces  of  obfuscatlon  and  repression. 
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but  cultural  calamity  as  well.  It  Is  not  too 
strong  a  statement  to  declare  that  this  Is  the 
way  civilisations  begin  to  die."  But  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  according  to  tbe  President, 
can  do  nothing.  Yet  he  knows  that  be  is  not 
the  Federal  Government  but  only  its  Chief 
Executive 

Congress  is  not  patient  and  Is  constantly 
exposed  to  the  dangers  of  hasty  or  wrong 
legislation.  For  the  right  conduct  of  govern- 
ment, the  President  cannot  disassociate  him- 
self from  Congress.  Iqdeed,  one  should  hope 
that  be  is  exerting  a  wise,  harmonizing  In- 
fluence on  tbe  several  Senate  or  Mouse  com- 
mittees engaged  In  preparing  legislation  on 
campus  or  racial  disorders. 

He  or  his  office  can  also  urge  tbe  local  or 
state  authorities  to  act.  We  all  remember  the 
picture  of  James  A.  Perkins,  president  of  Cor- 
nell, beaming  with  the  leaders  of  the  SDe 
and  the  Afro- American  Society,  after  the 
faculty  voted  to  support  black  students'  de- 
mands, as  If  all  were  saying,  "cheese,  cheese." 
The  Harvard  studenu  who  threw  tbe  nine 
deans  out  of  University  Hall  have  not  been 
suspended  or  expelled.  Can  Cornell  and  Har- 
vard be  called  free  Institutions?  Of  the 
faculties  the  least  said  tbe  better  for  tbe 
time  being.  When  a  community  ceases  to  be 
a  university,  then  the  Attorney  General 
should  find  a  way  to  put  It  Into  receivership. 
Let's  not  forget  that,  whether  Governor 
Faubus  liked  it  or  not,  Dwlght  Elsenhower 
sent  detachments  of  the  101st  Airborne  Divi- 
sion to  Uttla  Bock. 

MX.  nUKAII^  MOTTO 

Harry  Truman  kept  a  motto  on  his  desk: 
TH£  BUCK  STOPS  HERK.  Even  tbe  buck  of 
a  university  headed  by  a  weak  man  may  end 
on  that  desk  In  the  Oval  Room. 

Tbe  New  York  Times,  tbe  most  authoriu- 
tlve  organ  of  woolly  thinking  In  our  coun- 
try, has  adopted  the  position  that  to  appease 
tbe  students  and  tbe  other  riotous  groups 
we  need  to  settle  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Yet  tbe  President  can  be  sure  that  the  do- 
mestic Viet  Cong  will  never  make  peace,  even 
after  Ho  Cbl  Mlnb  enters  Saigon,  and  every 
single  OI  Is  back  from  Vietnam.  President 
Nixon  should  keep  tbe  example  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  constantly  In  mind.  No  one  ot  Mr. 
Nixon's  predecessors  ever  took  such  liberties 
vrltb  the  laws  of  the  land  as  did  Abe  Lincoln, 
but  he  saved  the  Union.  President  Nixon 
faces  an  even  harder  taak.  for  he  must  save 
the  Union  not  from  a  civil  but  a  guerrilla 
war. 
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THE  CLOCK   IS   RUNNING   OXJT   IN 
GREECE 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF   MimfXSOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  27,  1969 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  living 
in  Washington  Is  an  exiled  Greek  political 
editor.  Ellas  P.  Demetracopoulos.  Mr. 
Demetracopoulos  has  access  to  con- 
siderable iivf  ormatlon  about  what  is  hap- 
pening in  his  native  country.  A  few  days 
after  the  second  anniversary  of  the  April 
21.  1967,  military  coup  in  Greece.  Mr. 
Demetracopoulos  sounded  a  pertinent 
warning  and  offered  some  sound  advice 
to  the  United  States  in  a  speech  at  the 
George  Washington  University.  The  text 
of  his  remarks  follows : 

OlXXCa — A  NSW  ViXTNAM? 

Tonight  I  would  like  to  discuss  tbe  situa- 
tion In  Oreece;  a  situation  which  I  believe 
not  only  denies  the  Greek  people  basic 
democratic  rights  but  Is  also  harmful  to  tbe 
national  Interests  of  tbe  United  States  and 
contains  the  seeds  of  another  "Vietnam."  The 
element  of  time  Is  terribly  Important  In  this 


connection.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to  show 
that  the  dangers  posed  by  the  current  Greek 
situation  leave  little  time  for  constructive 
action  by  tbe  United  States.  In  other  words, 
I  believe  the  clock  is  running  out  In  Greece, 
and  unless  some  major  changes  are  forth- 
coming in  American  policy,  both  tbe  U.S. 
and  NATO  are  apt  to  be  faced  with  tbe 
reality  rather  than  the  potential  of  explosive 
political,  military,  and  economic  develop- 
ments on  NATO's  Southern  Flank. 

U,8.  foreign  policy  in  Greece,  Inherited  by 
the  Nixon  Administration,  is  based  on  the 
hypothesis  that  the  present  dictatorial  regime 
provides  sulBelent  military,  political  and 
economic  stability  to  satisfy  America's  stra- 
tegic Interests  In  tbe  area — the  kind  of 
stability,  supposedly,  which  could  not  be 
guaranteed  by  any  realistic  alternative.  In 
support  of  this  hypothesis  ex-Defense  Secre- 
tary Clark  M.  CUlTord,  in  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  last 
May  said.  "I  believe  that  tbe  obligation  upon 
us  as  a  member  of  NATO  is  such  that  I  place 
that  as  a  more  important  consideration  than 
I  do  tbe  present  government  of  Greece.  I 
believe  that  we  deal  with  a  highly  Imperfect 
world,  and  If  we  were  to  confine  our  help 
to  our  Allies  on  tbe  basis  of  our  approving 
completely  the  different  types  of  governments 
that  existed  then,  I  believe  that  NATO  would 
disintegrate,  and  I  believe  that  would  be  a 
calamity." 

If  that  were  true — If  Indeed  the  regime 
offered  tbe  only  reasonable  hope  of  stabllUy 
m  Oreece — It  would  be  possible  for  me  to 
understand  Ur.  Clifford's  position,  even 
though  both  as  a  Greek  and  as  a  supporter 
of  free  democratic  systems  of  government  as 
a  matter  of  moral  and  political  principle.  I 
am  strongly  opposed  to  dictatorship  in  any 
form.  In  my  opinion,  however,  the  premise 
that  the  Junta  has  or  can  bring  stability  to 
Greece  Is  false.  On  the  contrary,  not  only  has 
tbe  current  Junta  failed  to  provide  stability 
In  spite  of  dictatorial  and  ruthlessly  repres- 
sive tactics;  It  has  actually  created  instabil- 
ity, uncertainty  and  tbe  very  real  risk  of 
civil  war  In  Greece. 

First,  let  us  begin  with  tbe  premise  that 
tbe  Junta  has  brought  military  stability. 
Both  the  Pentagon  and  other  senior  U.S. 
officials  claim  that  tbe  Greek  armed  forces 
and  terrain,  as  well  as  tbe  U.S.  and  NATO 
bases  In  Greece,  are  necessary  to  maintain 
control  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  to 
deter  direct  commtmlst  aggression  from  the 
North,  and  to  provide  a  vital  link  with  Tur- 
key which  would  otherwise  not  be  a  viable 
military  ally.  In  addition  they  cite  increased 
Soviet  Naval  strength  In  the  Mediterranean 
to  strengthen  their  argument.  I  agree  with 
their  assessment  as  to  tbe  Importance  of  a 
strong  and  stable  Greece  as  far  as  NATO  is 
concerned.  Tbe  key  question  then  Is:  Have 
tbe  colonels  Indeed  provided  this  stability? 

Tbe  Greek  armed  forces  today  are  far  less 
effective  than  they  were  prior  to  the  coup. 
They  are  mainly  an  internal  security 
force  In  which  the  Junta-controlled  ele- 
ments watch  not  only  potential  civilian  op- 
ponents but  also  tbe  very  real  latent  oppo- 
sition in  tbe  armed  forces  themselves.  To 
this  effect  tbe  continuing  purges  ot  tbe 
Greek  military  establishment  two  whole 
years  after  the  April  21.  1967  coup  are  a  key 
indicator. 

Tbe  Junta  has  systematically  removed 
from  the  armed  forces  an  alarming  ntmiber 
of  the  officers  they  consider  unreliable.  These 
hundreds  of  officers  were  trained  at  enormous 
American  expense  in  tbe  U.S.,  other  NATO 
co'intrles  and  Greece,  since  tbe  Truman 
Doctrine  of  1047.  The  ofltcers  purged  were 
not  and  could  not  possibly  be  Communist, 
considering  tbe  nature  of  tbe  recruiting 
process  and  the  cloee  ties  between  the  Greek 
Armed  Forces  and  tbe  U.S.  military  and  In- 
telligence apparatuses.  Indeed  many  of  these 
officers  fou^t  against  tbe  communists  in  the 
Greek  guerrilla  war.  On  the  contrary,  the 
officers  purged  by  tbe  Junta  were  generally 
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considered  by  Washington,  tbe  NATO  au- 
thorities and  the  Joint  VS.  Military  Aid 
Group  to  Greece  to  represent  the  elite  of  the 
Greet  officer  corps.  Tbeir  only  sin  was  to  have 
opposed  tbe  illegal  seizure  of  power  by  a 
relatively  small  group  of  officers.  These  usurp- 
ers who  seized  power  two  years  ago  are  re- 
liably reported  to  number  no  more  than  300, 
with  a  good  percentage  of  them  having  in- 
telligence and  security  training  and  back- 
ground. 

The  purging  of  the  cream  of  the  Greek 
officer  corps  and  a  preoccupation  with  tbe 
Internal  security  duties  make  the  combat 
effectiveness  of  tbe  Greek  armed  forces  In 
time  of  full  mobilization  of  tbe  reserves  an 
agonizingly  open  question  mark  for  NATO 
planners.  Thus  the  illegal  selziire  of  power 
by  the  Junta  and  Its  subsequent  actions 
have  not  only  seriously  weakened  the  combat 
capabilities  of  Greek  armed  forces;  they  have 
also  undermined  Greece's  political  and  moral 
ability  to  fulfill  its  NATO  conunltments.  For 
any  crisis  which  required  full  moblllzaUon 
would  m  all  probability  lead  to  the  speedy 
overthrow  of  the  Junta.  This  really  explains 
why  tbe  Junta  thought  It  wise  to  "defuse" 
the  Cyprus  crisis  In  November  1907.  Tbe 
armed  forces  have  become  mostly  a  police 
force  which,  under  the  new  constitution,  are 
also  charged  with  preserving  the  "existing 
Social  Order."  The  same  reasoning  applies 
to  the  U.S..  NATO  bases  and  other  American 
listening  posts  and  propaganda  machinery 
operating  on  Greek  territory.  These  bases 
are  Important.  Yet  in  view  of  the  climate  in 
which  they  exist  today  it  is  a  real  question 
how  much  long-range  strategy  In  the  area 
can  be  built  around  them. 

In  view  of  the  Soviet  naval  buUd-up  In  the 
Medlterranean.i»the  Middle  East  crisis,  the 
events  in  Czechoslovakia  and  tbe  outflanking 
of  Greece  and  Turkay  by  the  Soviet  Union's 
rapid  strategic  deployment  along  North 
Africa's  coastline  and  the  Middle  East,  it  is 
Indeed  tragic  that  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion should  have  used  these  events  as  reasons 
for  supporting  the  Junta  whose  action  has 
weakened  tbe  military  capabilities  and  sta- 
bility of  the  Greek  armed  forces. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  key  question  of 
political  stability  which  many  supporters  of 

the  1967  coup — Including  the  Junta  Itself 

cite  as  one  of  the  prime  benefits  of  the  cur- 
rent Greek  dictatorship.  Measuring  political 
stability  is  not  easy  when  there  is  martial 
law  and  press  censorship,  when  no  opposi- 
tion is  permitted,  and  when  violence,  al- 
though on  tbe  Increase,  Is  still  sporadic.  The 
Junta  alleges  that  they  stepped  In  to  save 
the  country  from  the  danger  of  Commu- 
nism— yet  even  Greek  Conservative  leaders 
emphasize  tbe  fact  that  the  danger  of  Com- 
munism was  non-existent  in  Greece.  They 
overthrew  a  Conservative  Government. 

Those  who  place  too  great  an  emphasis  on 
the  confused  political  situation  In  Oreece 
as  a  justification  for  the  Colonel's  coup  must 
remember  that  Oreece  fought  a  bard  and 
dirty  war  against  a  foreign  dominated  and 
supported  Communist  aggression  at  the  peak 
of  tbe  "Cold  War"  In  Europe.  The  victory,  al- 
though assisted  greatly  by  U.S.  material  help 
and  advice,  was  finally  wrested  with  Greek, 
and  only  Greek,  blood.  If  Greece  was  able  to 
win  this  victory  under  a  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment with  basic  democratic  Institutions 
functioning  It  is  inconceivable  that  the  cur- 
rent military  dictatorship  Is  necessary  to 
correct  alleged  political  instability. 

There  are  some  who  argue  that  there  was 
no  political  stability  prior  to  tbe  Junta  and 
that  the  present  arrangement  is  at  least  an 
Improvement.  This  argument  Is  superficial 
and  needs  a  detailed  recording  of  the  events 
and  the  overall  background  that  preceded 
the  coup. 

The  fact  Is  that  political  stability  was 
damaged  in  tbe  196&-67  period  by  the  Inter- 
vention of  the  Greek  Monarchy  and  its  mili- 
tary establishment  in  tbe  political  proceaa, 
thus  perverting  the  institution  of  parliament 
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and  the  mechanism  of  achieving  political  sta- 
blUty  which  bad  worked  well  until  then. 
This  was  done  by  repeatedly  denjrlng  tbe  use 
of  the  best  safety  valve  available  to  real 
democracies — ^Free  elections. 

In  1963  and  early  1964,  tbe  eight  years  of 
conservative  (ERE)  rule  under  Prime  Min- 
ister C.  Caramanlis,  ended  at  tbe  polls  with 
the  largest  majority  in  modern  times  for  tbe 
Center' Union  Party  led  by  the  late  George 
Papandreou.  The  peaceful  transfer  of  power 
was  accomplished  in  the  middle  of  the  Cyprus 
crisis  involving  the  threat  of  a  shooting  war 
with  Turkey,  following  years  of  Impressive 
aggressive  aggregate  growth  and  financial 
stability.  It  was,  to  be  sure,  a  growth  In  which 
many  did  not  share;  few  reforms  in  education 
had  been  accomplished  and  not  enough  em- 
ployment opportunities  had  been  opened  up, 
as  indicated  by  the  thousands  who  had  to 
seek  work  abroad. 

As  Richard  Westebbe  of  tbe  World  Bank. 
formerly  senior  foreign  economic  adviser  to 
tbe  Greek  government  said  in  1963  In  a  pene- 
trating report,  "Greece's  long-run  structural 
problems  concern  deficiencies  in  tbe  struc- 
ture of  production,  in  public  administration. 
In  education.  In  financial  institutions,  and  In 
the  distribution  of  Income." 

The  victors  promised  a  better  distribution 
of  Income,  a  more  rapid  modernization  of 
Oreece  to  enable  It  to  enter  tbe  Common 
Market,  and  a  reform  of  Greece's  Institutions 
which,  amongst  other  things.  Implied  the 
paying  of  fair  taxes  by  certain  privileged 
classes  and  a  reduced  role  of  the  Crown  In 
controlling  the  Armed  Forces  and  tbe  polit- 
ical processes.  In  short,  a  return  to  tbe  intent 
of  the  constitution  which  would  have  tbe 
King  "reign,  not  rule."  In  foreign  policy, 
Oreece  was  to  become  a  ftxlly  equal  member 
of  the  NATO  Alliance,  with  a  real  voice  in 
determining  its  own  destiny.  In  pursuing 
these  goals  there  is  no  question  that  tbe 
Papandreou  Government  committed  a  num- 
ber of  mistakes  and  lost  many  opportunities. 

Tbe  Center  Union  Party  was  soon  faced 
with  tbe  violent  and  growing  opposition  of 
tbe  Crown,  the  Armed  Forces  leadership,  and 
the  economic  oligarchy — an  opposition 
which  was  enjoying  tbe  support  of  a  large 
part  of  tbe  official  American  establishment 
In  Athens.  The  story  can  be  picked  up  with 
the  elections  of  1961  in  which  tbe  Army, 
through  the  so-called  "Pericles  Plan,"  un- 
necessarily rigged  tbe  result  to  ensure  a 
Caramanlis  victory,  when  the  real  unadul- 
terated result  would  have  given  his  party  a 
narrower  victory  or,  at  the  very  worst,  would 
have  forced  It  Into  a  coalition  with  the  Cen- 
ter. Tbe  election-rigging  gave  the  liberal 
forces  their  cause  and  they  exploited  It  un- 
til their  ultimate  victory  at  the  next  elec- 
tions. When  it  was  decided  to  bring  down  tbe 
Papandreou  Government,  a  "treason  plot" 
called  "Aspida"  was  concocted  and  ascribed 
to  the  Prime  Minister's  son.  The  charge  has 
never  been  proven  and  even  the  junta,  four 
years  later,  has  been  unable  to  produce  any 
evidence.  The  Papandreou  Government  re- 
taliated by  resurrecting  the  Pericles  charges 
and  conducting  a  formal  Investigation.  The 
Generals  panicked  and  persuaded  the  King 
of  an  Imminent  plot  to  seize  power  by  un- 
named leftist  groups  tolerated  or  led  by 
Prime  Minister  Papandreou.  Tbe  result  was 
the  overthrow  of  the  elected  government  and 
a  series  of  almost  comic  opera  attempts  to 
make  parliamentary  rump-governments  from 
mld-1965  through  Christmas  1966. 

The  agreement  of  the  conservative  and 
Center  Union  Parties  to  hold  elections  In 
1967  In  order  to  restore  real  parliamentary 
government,  and  thus  political  stability  led 
directly  to  the  Colonels'  coup,  only  a  few 
weeks  before  the  elections  were  to  be  held 
under  the  Conservative  Government  of  Mr. 
P.  Canellopouloe.  By  the  way  be  has  spent 
a  good  part  of  the  last  two  years  under 
strict  botise  arrest.  Tbe  Athens  colonels  have 
since  persecuted  tbe  leaders  of  all  of  Greece's 
major  political  groupings,  i.e.,  tbe  conserva- 
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tlves.  the  royalists,  tbe  Center  Union — 
among  whom  were  several  of  America's  best 
friends — as  well  as  the  left  and  tbe  extreme 
left.  They  have  resorted  to  systematic  tor- 
ture of  opponents,  as  was  shown  at  the 
recent  Strasbourg  hearings  of  tbe  Europ)ean 
Human  Rights  Commission  and  as  has  been 
publicly  condemned  by  leaders  of  the  Brit- 
ish, Danish,  Swedish,  Norwegian,  Dutch  and 
Italian  governments,  among  others. 

On  March  27,  1969,  Secretary  of  State  Wil- 
liam P.  Rogers.  In  his  first  major  presenta- 
tion to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, said  he  shared  tbe  "concern"  of  Sen- 
ator Claiborne  Pell  (D-R.I.) .  "not  only  for 
the  torture  phase"  of  Greece's  new  military 
regime,  "but  for  other  civil  liberty"  infrlnge- 
mentE.  Tbe  Nixon  Administration  has  made 
an  encouraging  start  on  tbe  explosive  issue 
of  Greece's  military  dictatorship,  through 
this  statement  of  Secretary  Rogers,  who 
went  well  beyond  any  comments  of  his  pred- 
ecessor. 

Senator  Pell,  speaking  In  tbe  Senate  on 
October  3,  1968,  and  January  31,  1969,  said: 
"Over  tbe  past  months  I  have  become  in- 
creasingly concerned  with  one  of  tbe  more 
heinous  characteristics  of  tbe  Greek  dicta- 
torship. I  refer  to  the  brutal  behavior  of  this 
regime  in  the  treatment  of  its  own  citizens." 
...  "I  said  In  a  speech  to  this  body  in  May 
1967  that  I  deplored  the  illegal  military 
seizure  and  that  I  deplored,  moreover,  the  lack 
of  any  kind  of  strong,  public  reaction  or  ex- 
pression of  disapproval  from  tbe  United 
States."  .  .  .  "It  seems  to  me  that  the  Ines- 
capable conclusion  can  only  be  that  tbe  re- 
vltalizatlon  of  democracy  In  Greece  Is  as 
much  In  our  own  interest  as  It  is  in  tbe  in- 
terests of  the  people  of  Oreece.  We  should, 
therefore,  do  everything  we  can  to  encourage 
Its  prompt  evolution." 

Many  senior  UJS.  government  officials,  at 
the  time  of  tbe  colonels'  coup,  argued  that 
there  was  little  tbe  U.S.  could  have  done  be- 
cause the  coup  took  tbe  U.S.  by  siuprlse  and 
once  It  was  successfully  carried  out  tbe  U.S. 
was  faced  with  a  fait  accompli.  This  Is  untrue 
as  the  threat  of  dictatorship  in  Oreece  was 
spotted  early  and  this  threat  greatly  dis- 
turbed politically  prominent  Americans  well 
before  the  actual  coup  took  place. 

As  early  as  September  4,  1962,  and  again 
on  October  13,  1963,  Senator  Barry  Goldwater 
(R-Arlz.)  In  published  interviews  with  this 
speaker  stated:  "I  am  particularly  concerned 
about  the  political  developments  in  that 
country  (Oreece)  and  I  do  beUeve  that  care- 
ful investigation  should  be  carried  out  on 
those  accusations  against  our  U.S.  Embassy 
role  In  Athens  In  the  last  Greek  elections." 
And  In  1963  be  said:  "I  am  against  tbe  es- 
tablishment of  a  dictator  any  place.  That  Is 
why  I  strongly  attacked  the  suggestion  made 
that  the  establishment  of  dictatorship  In 
Greece  would  be  an  effective  solution  to 
Greece's  problems.  Oh.  Lord.  No.  Greece  is 
tbe  most  sophisticated,  civilized  country  in 
tbe  world.  Our  democratic  way  of  government 
came  from  Oreece.  It  would  be  tragic  If 
Greece,  where  democracy  itself  was  first 
founded,  were  to  go  back  to  a  dictatorship. 
I  can't  even  imagine  the  Greeks  thinking 
about  It." 

And  in  the  sununer  of  1966  a  galaxy  of 
highly  placed  and  influential  U.S.  personali- 
ties, covering  the  spectrum  of  tbe  American 
political  life,  condemned  publicly,  very 
strongly  and  in  no  uncertain  terms,  tbe  pos- 
sibility of  a  military  dictatorship  of  any  kind 
in  Greece,  under  whatever  pretext.  They  also 
urged  the  Johnson  Administration  to  take 
all  necessary  steps  to  ensure  that  such  a  cat- 
astrophic development  for  the  American  In- 
terests will  not  occur. 

Their  names  are:  The  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  J.  Mc<3ormack, 
Senators  V.  Hartke.  S.  Thurmond.  E.  Mc- 
Carthy. J.  Javlts,  W.  Morse  and  E.  Kennedy. 
Tbe  Chairmen  of  the  House  Judiciary, 
Armed  Services  and  Agriculture  Committees, 
Congressmen  E.   Celler,   M.   Rivers  and  H. 
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OootoT-  1%*  totmar  (ftiat  at  Navkl  Op«rs- 
tiocu,  Admlna  A.  Bark*  and  th*  foroMr 
gnpema*  NATO  OomimiMter  la  Surop*.  Otax- 
•1*1  L.  NontMl.  AndltlM  tlMn  Oorcmor  of 
OallforxU*  ■.  Brown. 

IHay  ap«U«<l  out  tbMr  v1«wb  to  m*  In  qn«s- 
ttOD-an>wer  fonnat,  tap«d.  typed  ajoA  un- 
oOeUIly  algnMl  prew  lnt«  >l<w.  wtUeb  r*- 
c«lyed  wide  corerag*  both  In  Kurop*  aiDd 
Amarlca.  In  abort,  there  wer«  numerous, 
early  and  autborttaUve  warning*  glren  to 
Washington,  but  to  no  avail. 

Stnoe  1847,  America  has  played  a  dseiatre 
rota  In  Oreeoe.  and.  beginning  In  1M0  wltb 
Ambassador  Kills  Brlggs — now  a  strong  adT»> 
cat«  of  tbe  Athens'  colonels — America  ha* 
pursued  disastrous,  contradictory  and  raeU- 
latlng  policies — poUcles  largely  Influenead  by 
Inter-sarvlce  and  personality  rivalries. 
Should  these  policies  be  continued  tbe  oom- 
munlsts  will  have  an  opportunity  to  orga- 
nise and  lead  a  liberation  moTement  In 
Greece,  (or  tbe  flnt  time  since  tbe  lata 
IBM's,  wltb  wide  support  and  backing  trom 
non -communist  elements  In  both  Greece  and 
Western  ETurope.  Such  a  movement,  even  11 
led  by  communists,  would  Ironically  ba 
form^.  under  tbe  banner  of  retomlng  d»- 
mocrac;  to  Greece.  Thus,  tbe  tragic  "^""g" 
of  a  new  Vietnam  In  Greece  are  aU  tbsra. 

It  1*  very  Important  for  Americans  to  un- 
derstand that  there  Is  widespread  belief  In 
non-communist  Europe  that  Washington 
was  Involved,  either  by  commission  or  omis- 
sion, in  tbe  April  31.  1087  coup  and  Is  re- 
sponsible for  keeping  tbe  Athens  colonels  In 
power.  While  the  substance  of  the  more  ex- 
treme forms  of  these  theories  has  not  been 
proven  yet.  tbe  U.S.  shoiild  recJlze  that  these 
beliefs  have  done  much  more  than  the  criti- 
cism of  the  Vietnam  War  or  the  DeGauUe 
policies  to  undermine  basic  n.S.  positions 
and  Interests  In  this  vital  area.  This  point. 
In  many  ways  the  most  telling.  Ls  supp>orted 
by  such  a  personality  as  Mrs.  Helen  Vlachou- 
Loundras.  well  known  publisher  of  the  most 
influential  conservative  Greek  newspapers, 
who  was  forced  Into  exile  In  London, 
when,  after  the  Junta  seized  power,  she 
bravely  refused  to  ptibllah  under  censorship. 
(Her  husband — wartime  hero  conservative 
Navy  Captain  Coetas  liOundras — was  sen- 
tenced to  eighteen  months  Imprlsoinment 
after  he  was  kept  by  the  Junta  In  solitary 
ODnfinement  for  fifty  days) .  Mrs.  Vlacbou- 
Loundras  spoke  about  the  Greek  regime  In 
London  on  October  17,  1B68: 

"So  tbe  moment  of  truth  Is  approaching, 
and  the  first  brand  new  Bxiropean  dictator- 
ship since  the  war  Is  about  to  emerge,  bom 
of  The  Pentagon  by  the  CIA,  reared  by  NATO, 
surrounded  by  doting  businessmen.  It  Is  no 
use  criticizing  the  Americans,  divided  as 
they  are  between  those  who  would  like  to 
chase  the  Junta  but  can  not  do  it,  and  those 
who  can.  and  will  not." 

The  ETuropean  reaction  to  the  Greek  coup 
can  be  gleaned  in  the  following  statements: 
West  German  Socialist  Deputy,  Klaus 
Scb\iltB.  said  recently,  "It  was  38  years  ago 
that  Hitler  took  power  in  my  country.  And 
ha  did  It  under  conditions  far  more  demo- 
cratic than  those  Imposed  by  the  Greek 
colonels."  British  Laborlte  Bob  Edwards, 
during  the  debate  whether  to  expel  Greece 
from  the  Council  of  Europe  for  violating  the 
18-natlon  organization's  statutes  on  h\iman 
rights,  said:  "I  am  amazed  at  some  of  these 
speeches.  We  heard  them  between  the  wars — 
Franco  was  going  to  bold  elections.  Hitler 
was  no  dictator  and  Mussolini  made  tbe 
trains  run  on  time." 

In  a  futile  attempt  to  improve  their  In- 
ternational Image,  to  buy  desperately  needed 
time  and  to  overcome  the  stubborn  refusal 
of  Greeks  of  prestige  and  ability  to  work  for 
tbe  regime,  tbe  Junta  announced  a  referen- 
dum on  a  new  constitution  in  September 
1968.  This  document,  which  received  tbe  pri- 
vate blessing  of  soma  American  officials.  In 
fact,  makes  the  Armed  Forces  the  sole  final 
source  of  power,  the  guardian  of  tbe  status 
quo  and  tbe  dispenser  of  clvU  liberties  In 
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Oraaoa.  Tbus  the  eooal^tutlon  In  sffaot  gives 
tba  wolvaa  the  rssponslhlUty  for  guarding 
tbs  lamb  by  giving  tha  Athois  Junta  full 
powar  to  "protect"  tbe  llbsrUes  tbay  bad 
alraady  seUed  from  tba  Graak  paopla.  Tba 
subaaquant  referendum  on  tbe  colony's  con- 
stitution rssultad  In  a  Soviet  style  vote  of 
03.2%  and  was  carried  out  under  conditions 
of  martial  law.  The  really  free  sentiments 
of  the  Greeks  became  manifest  a  few  weeks 
Uter  when  over  300',000  paopla  In  Athens 
spontaneously  dsmonstrated  against  the 
regime  and  for  democracy  on  the  occasion 
of  tbe  funeral  for  Oaorga  Papandreou,  the 
last  elected  Prima  MlnUter.  On  March  29, 
1980,  tbe  Influential  London  Economist 
wrote:  "iti.  Papadopoulos  (tbe  head  of  the 
Junta)  baa  dearly  reconsidered  his  views 
about  a  regrouping  of  political  forces,  which 
would  eventually  produce  a  satisfactory  al- 
ternative to  tbe  present  regime.  He  now 
arguas  that  tbe  cooaUtutlon  cannot  ba 
brought  fully  Into  force,  and  normal  parlia- 
mentary democracy  allowed  to  function,  un- 
til the  Greeks  have  acquired  tbe  necessary 
political  maturity." 

"Tbe  slowness  with  which  the  authorities 
are  completing  some  of  tbe  legal  formallttss 
needed  to  make  tbe  provisions  of  tbe  con- 
stitution operative,  suggests  that  Mr.  Papa- 
dopoulos Is  trying  to  keep  all  his  options 
open.  About  a  quarter  of  tbe  constitution  Is 
still  not  even  theoretically  in  force,  including 
tbe  provision  for  tbe  creation  of  a  constitu- 
tional tribunal,  which  the  regime  considers 
essential  for  tbe  proper  functioning  of  de- 
mocracy. Nor  has  tbe  prime  minister  yet 
fulfilled  his  pledge  to  Introduce  a  law  to 
allow  tbe  regime  to  ease  or  tighten  martial 
law  as  It  thinks  fit.  so  that  the  Greeks  can 
show  how  well  they  can  behave  under  condi- 
tions of  relative,  or  disciplined,  freedom.  All 
this  deliberate  slow  motion  is  Justified  by  the 
argument  that  the  Greeks  need  time  to  ac- 
quire enough  political  maturity  to  decide  who 
should  govern  them — although  last  Septem- 
ber they  were  apparently  sufficiently  mature 
to  decide  in  a  plebiscite  how  they  sbould  ba 
governed." 

On  tbe  eve  of  the  NATO  Ministerial  meet- 
ing In  Washington,  earlier  this  month,  tb 
Junta  feeling  the  weakness  of  its  position — 
both  domestically  and  internationally — an- 
nounced a  series  of  supposed  "liberalization" 
measures,  under  the  new  constitution.  These 
measures,  however,  would  be  applied  only 
after  appropriate  legislation  Is  drafted  and 
promulgated.  According  to  Mr.  Papadopoulos, 
this  win  take  at  least  six  months  But  he  did 
not  explain  bow  these  two  constitutional 
freedoms  of  assembly  and  of  (Msoclatlon  could 
be  reinstated  under  martial  law,  even  if  tbe 
legislation  required  to  make  them  operative 
were  to  be  enacted.  What  a  mockery  I  Thus, 
the  aim  of  his  move  Is  quite  transparent:  a 
typically  flatfooted  gesture  on  bis  part  to 
forestall  several  NATO  countries  pressure  for 
an  early  restoration  of  democracy  In  Greece. 

Finally,  let  us  turn  to  tbe  alleged  economic 
stability  which  the  Junta  pledged  to  bring 
to  Greece.  I  believe  that  as  a  result  of  tbe 
coup,  Greece  Is  far  more  likely  to  be  faced 
wltb  a  serious  economic  crisis.  Instead  of 
stable  growth. 

The  rate  of  growth  of  the  Greek  economy 
which  averaged  close  to  8%  a  year  in  the 
period  of  1060-68  was  reduced  to  about  half 
this  figure  In  1967,  when  good  crops  and  an 
Illusory  Increase  In  services  offset  a  sharp 
fall  in  Industrial  Investment  leading  to  stag- 
nation in  manufacturing  output.  In  1968 
manufacturing  recovered  somewhat  but  low 
crops  held  the  growth  rat^  to  about  4'^r.  Ad- 
m'ttedly.  the  building  boom  had  already 
leveled  off  by  April  1967.  However,  the  col- 
la()ee  of  confidence  following  the  coup  led 
to  a  sharp  fall  In  business  Investment  and 
consumer  purchasing.  Imports  Into  Greece 
stopped  rising,  and  people  hoarded  money. 
The  reaction  of  the  Government  was  to  stim- 
ulate demand  and  buy  popularity.  A  massive 
give-away  took  place  when  all  farm  debts 
amounting  to  some  8380  million  to  the  n.S. 
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tlnanead  Agricultural  Bank  wars  written  off. 
This  not  only  penaliaad  farmers  who  had 
paid  their  debts  but  probably  convinced  all 
farmers,  who  constitute  some  46%  of  the 
total  population,  that  there  is  no  point  In 
paying  future  loans.  What  is  perhaps  worse 
Is  that  tbe  immense  resources  distributed 
in  this  way  have  not  been  directed  towards 
raising  farm  productivity  and  bringing  about 
the  long  needed  structural  reform  of  Gre^ 
Agriculture. 

Bank  credit  and  Government  spending  pro- 
grams were  greatly  expanded.  The  money 
supply  Increased  at  an  annual  rate  of  30% 
In  1967,  and  although  the  growth  In  money 
has  decelerated  slnca,  it  has  not  been 
matched  by  comparable  Increases  In  output. 
The  recovery  of  consumer  dMnand  In  1968 
has  already  led  to  a  renewed  Import  growth 
and  some  pressure  on  prices.  Exports  barely 
roa«  In  1968  and  tourist  earnings  declined 
for  the  second  year  In  a  row,  since  the  Junta 
took  over.  Another  mainstay,  emigrants'  re- 
mittances, are  stagnant.  Tbe  result  is  a 
worsening  btUance  of  payments  position.  This 
has  been  partly  shielded  by  drawings  on  the 
secret  gold  sovereign  reserve  and  i>artly  by 
a  number  of  short  term  loans  concluded  with 
n.S.  and  E^uropean  banks  which  are  reliably 
reported  to  be  secured  by  the  nation's  gold 
and  bard  currency  reserves. 

In  the  p>ast,  Greeca's  basic  current  trade 
Imbalances  were  offset  by  rapidly  gpowlnj 
tourist,  emigrants  and  shipping  remittances. 
These  were  increasingly  augmented  by  capi- 
tal Inflow,  mainly  on  private  account  from 
abroad.  The  prospect  of  maintaining  bfdance 
of  payments  equilibrium  at  the  present  ex- 
change rate  and  with  free  imports  lay  In  a 
hoped  for  rapid  rise  In  Industrial  and  agri- 
cultural productivity.  Unfortunately,  with 
low  growth  rates  and  a  sharp  fall  !n  private 
Investments  the  outlook  is  for  controls  and/ 
or  devaluation.  Including  rescheduling  of  all 
recently  contracted  short  term  foreign  debt 

Further  the  mammoth  spending  programs 
have  created  a  large  inflationary  potential 
which  could  lead  to  crisis  conditions  in  a 
short  time. 

A  confidential  13-page  report  prepared  In 
March  1968  on  Greece's  Economic  and  Finan- 
cial Developments  by  tbe  Morgan  Guaranty 
Trust  Company  of  New  York,  states  that: 

"Tbe  regime  has,  however,  displayed  an 
increasing  number  of  signs  that  it  intends 
purstilng  a  130-style  authoritarian  courss. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  has  been  intensely,  na- 
tionalistic, having  called  repeatedly  for  a 
regeneration  of  Greek  life.  On  the  other.  It 
has  taken  a  number  of  steps  designed  to 
appeal  to  the  lowest  socio-economic  groups: 
freezing  prices;  raising  some  incomes;  and 
providing  working  girls  with  dowries.  All 
this  has  taken  place  against  a  background  of 
Increasingly  restrictive  measures.  Neverthe- 
less, the  combination  has  thus  far  been  suc- 
cessful. Some  of  tbe  reform  introduced  by 
tbe  Papadopoulos  government — especially 
those  relating  to  the  bureaucracy — have  been 
to  an  extent  necessary  and  desirable.  The 
constitution,  which  the  government  was  sup- 
posed to  Introduce  In  response  to  pressures 
from  Western  Europe,  and  has  to  be  made 
public.  However,  any  constitution  which  the 
drafters  might  develop  would  be  meaningless 
because  the  regime  does  not  Intend  that 
there  be  any  return  to  democracy. 

"Slnca  tbe  coup,  Greek  economic  activity 
has  slowed  down;  GNP  growth  rate  Is  offi- 
cially estimated  to  have  been  5%  In  1967 — 
and  privately  put  nearer  to  3% ^-compared 
with  7.4%  in  1968.  Much  of  this  has  been 
due  to  a  slowdown  in  Investment,  especially 
of  tba  private  sector.  However.  In  1967  the 
trend  toward  more  rapid  growth  of  indus- 
trial than  agricultural  production  was  re- 
versed— agricultural  production  grew  faster 
than  Industrial,  largely  due  to  tbe  rapid 
growth  of  the  latter  In  1968.  Prices  have 
been  stable  due  to  a  price  freeze.  Wages,  on 
tbe  other  hand,  have  been  allowed  to  rise 
rather     rapidly.     The     overall     government 
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bndgat  deflolt  for  1968  will  again  ba  larga— 
mostly  dua  to  tba  rising  govemmant  invaat- 
mant  budget." 

At  tba  and  of  March  1968,  In  a  series  of 
q>aaches  to  merchants,  industrialists  and 
othsrs,  iSr.  Papadopoulos  tried  to  undo  tbe 
damage  caused  to  tbe  economy  by  tbe  crip- 
pling uncertainty  over  the  regime's  inten- 
tions. He  was  not  particularly  successful. 
Ba  insisted  that  tha  regime  bad  achieved  tbe 
political  stability  needed  to  expand  eco- 
nomic activity.  But  bis  claim  that  It  was  not 
a  dictatorship,  but  only  a  "parenthesis  .  .  ., 
that  was  necessary  to  put  things  straight," 
was  oontradlctad  by  bis  further  assertion 
that  "whether  you  like  it  or  not,  tba  revolu- 
tion la  a  reality  and  you  cannot  get  rid 
of  us." 

Tbe  Government  made  numerous  appeals 
to  attract  foreign  capital.  Its  most  pub- 
licized achievement  for  political,  propaganda 
and  lobbying  reasons,  was  the  signing  of  a 
lucrative  contract  wltb  Litton  Industries 
(a  few  weeks  after  coming  to  power)  which 
guarantees  tbe  latter  a  handsome  annual 
fee  as  well  as  a  commission  on  all  Invest- 
ments It  Induces  to  come  to  Crete  and  the 
Western  Peloponnesus.  It  Is  of  Interest  to 
note  that  Litton  withdrew  Its  proposals 
prior  to  the  coup,  due  to  overwhelming 
parliamentary  opposition.  To  date  Litton  has 
produced  some  studies  and  very  small-sized 
Investments  coming  mainly  from  tbe  Litton 
group  companies.  It  would  seem  that  even 
their  corporate  name  has  not  been  sufficient 
to  overcome  the  doubts  of  those  who  might 
have  put  their  money  In  Greece.  That's  why, 
according  to  reliable  Information,  both  tbe 
Junta  and  Litton,  at  this  very  moment,  are 
mutually  dissatisfied  with  each  other's 
performance.  In  addition,  Litton  was  un- 
happy when  last  year  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice  disclosed  that  it  had  launched  an 
inquiry  to  determine  whether  Litton  has  en- 
gaged In  activities  which  require  It  to  regis- 
ter as  a  foreign  agent.  Although  most  for- 
eign Investors  found  pre-Junta  Greece  a 
favorable  spot  for  private  enterprise,  a  dif- 
ficulty did  arise  In  the  case  of  the  Esso- 
Pappas  refining,  petrochemical  and  steel  com- 
plex. This  contract  was  strongly  criticized 
by  the  Center  Union  before  It  came  to  power 
and  was  renegotiated  to  Greece's  advantage 
while  they  were  In  power.  Oddly  enough, 
Pappas  has  since  then  managed  to  avoid, 
wltb  Junta  approval  most  of  the  leas  profit- 
able investments  he  was  supposed  to  under- 
take and  be  has  emerged  as  one  of  the  most 
influential  and  vocal  backers  of  the  Junta  In 
tbe  UJS. 

Finally,  much  has  been  made  of  a  recent 
agreement  of  the  Junta  wltb  Onakals  to 
establish  a  new  refinery,  aluminum  plant 
and  tourist  Investmenti  totaling  some  $400 
million  over  fifteen  years.  Si>eclfle  features, 
according  to  reports  from  Athens,  Include 
his  right  to  supply  crude  oil.  In  this  case 
Russian,  shipped  In  bis  own  tankers,  as  well 
as  guaranteed  employment  for  part  of  his 
tanker  fleet.  Further,  the  prospect  of  an- 
other aluminum  plant  Is  far  from  an  un- 
mixed blessing.  There  Is  no  cheap  power  left 
In  Greece.  Onassls  proposed  to  produce  high 
cost  power  wltb  bis  oil  In  bis  own  thermal 
plants.  He  would  charge  himself  an  artlfl- 
clally  low  power  rate  In  order  to  produce 
aluminum  and  would  force  all  other  Greek 
consumers  of  power  to  pay  a  much  higher 
rate  for  the  excess  power  he  would  produce. 
It  Is  signlflcant  that  the  Onafesls  effort  to 
build  the  alumlna-alunalnum  plant  in  part- 
nership with  the  U.S.  Reynolds  Metals  Com- 
pany has  fallen  through  and  on  March  17, 
1969,  the  latter  annoimoed  that  It  had  ended 
talks  wltb  Onassls. 

In  summary,  instead  of  bringing  about 
stable  economic  growth  tbe  Junta  has  pre- 
sided over  a  tragic  misuse  and  waste  of  na- 
tional resources.  In  an  attempt  to  buy  ac- 
ceptance and  some  bemblance  of  legitimacy. 
Tbe  resulting  "gold  rush"  to  extract  favor- 
able concessions  from  the  Athens  Colonels 
In  return  for  supporting  their  dictatorship 
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has  resulted  In  the  sacrifice  of  Important 
Greek  economic  resources  and  Interests 
which  no  parliamentary  government  could 
have  undertaken  and  remain  In  ofllce. 

Alfred  Friendly  writes  In  tbe  Washington 
Post  of  April  6,  1988,  from  Athens: 

"The  battle  of  tbe  Greek  tycoona,  the  for- 
mer brothers-in-law,  Aristotle  Onassls  and 
Stavros  Nlarcbos,  over  which  one  will  operate 
tbe  proposed  new  $400  to  $500  million  In- 
vestment program  for  a  new  oil  refinery, 
aluminum  plants  and  several  tourist  proj- 
ects raised  for  the  first  time  the  suspicion 
of  corruption  wltb  the  Junta. 

"The  government's  off-agaln,  on-agaln, 
handling  of  tba  Intricate  affair  may  have 
been  merely  clumsy  or  shabby,  testifying 
only  to  Its  administrative  Incompetence.  But 
on  its  face,  the  Nlarcbos  proposal,  which  was 
ultimately  rejected,  seemed  so  much  more 
advantageous  to  the  country  than  that  of 
Onassls  as  to  suggest  bad  faith  by  the  re- 
gime. 

"One  would  have  supposed  that,  once  the 
suspicion  arose,  the  government  would  have 
taken  elaborate  pains  to  demonstrate  clean 
bands.  After  all,  one  of  tbe  Junta's  most 
loudly  proclaimed  Justifications  for  its  coup 
two  years  ago  was  tbe  promise  that  It  wotUd 
end  the  notorious  corruption  of  previous 
governments.  If  it  Is  subject  to  the  same 
falling.  It  loses  a  principal  excuse  for  Its 

"Suspected  of  sUcky  fingers,  tbe  regime's 
logical  response  would  have  been  to  lay  out 
the  proposals  In  detail,  argue  them  and  sup- 
ply a  complete  explanation  of  its  flnal 
choice.  Instead,  after  a  few  weeks  of  pulling 
and  hauling,  the  Junta  clamped  complete 
censorship  over  tbe  whole  matter.  Nothing 
more  may  be  printed  about  it  in  tbe  Greek 
press.  Tbe  consequence  was  obvious;  what 
was  once  a  smoldering  rumor  Is  now  a  wild- 
fire scandal." 

The  political  anomaly  of  a  banana  repub- 
lic dictatorship  in  present  day  non-Commu- 
nist Europe  has  led  to  a  suspension  of  some 
$85  million  of  European  Bank  loans  to 
Greece  under  tbe  Treaty  of  Association  with 
the  Common  Market.  Tbe  long  run  future 
of  Greece's  aasorlatlon  with  the  Common 
Market,  the  first  of  Its  kind,  is  in  fact  In 
doubt.  As  Greece's  chief  Common  Market 
negotiator  John  Pezmatzoglu,  then  Deputy 
Governor  of  the  Central  Bank,  said  In  a  1966 
Bank  of  Greece  message,  the  economic  un- 
ion of  Greece  with  the  EEC  was  based,  on  tbe 
mutually  agreed,  basic  objective  of  an  ulti- 
mate political  union  of  Greece  with  Its  Eu- 
ropean partners. 

Since  then  the  Governor  of  the  Central 
Bank.  Professor  X.  Zolotas,  an  Intematlozially 
respected  central  banker,  and  the  equally 
prominent  Professor  J.  Pezmatzoglu  have  re- 
signed In  protest  over  the  Junta  and  Its  pol- 
idee.  In  fact,  the  great  bulk  of  Greece's 
trained  professionals  have  refused  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  Government,  a  phenomenon 
which  has  seriously  hindered  efforts  at  ra- 
tional economic  pwllcy  formulation  and  Im- 
plementation. Last  year,  during  a  Congres- 
sional Investigation  conducted  by  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  International  Finance,  on 
the  proposed  first  World  Bank  loan  to 
Greece,  Its  influential  Chairman,  Congress- 
man Henry  S.  Reuss  of  Wisconsin,  criticized 
strongly  the  World  Bank  and  the  Johnson 
Administration  for  the  proposed  loan.  He 
even  criticized  some  of  tbe  new  so-called 
"non-corrupt"  leadership  of  Greece's  econ- 
omy when  he  Identified  the  new  Deputy  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Bank  of  Greece,  a  Mr.  Constan- 
tlne  A.  Thanos,  as  having  plagiarized  his 
doctoral  dissertation  and  other  works  and 
whose  proposed  appointment  to  the  faculty 
of  the  University  of  Athena,  In  1968,  was 
vetoed  because  of  these  affairs.  Reuss  also 
questioned  whether  Greece,  governed  by 
such  people  and  under  these  conditions, 
could  be  considered  creditworthy  for  inter- 
national public  lending. 

In  conclusion  I  believe  that  it  is  impera- 
tive for  the  Nlzon  Administration,  which  Is 
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in  the  advantageous  position  of  having  no 
responsibility  for  the  events  and  policies  of 
the  last  few  years,  to  conduct  a  basic  and 
urgent  review  of  US  policy  towards  Greece  on 
tbe  following  grounds : 

A.  The  assumption  that  tbe  current  mili- 
tary regime  in  Athens  has  or  can  bring  sta- 
bility Is  incorrect. 

B.  The  Junta  has  greatly  weakened 
Greece's  military  capability  and  political 
ability  to  fulfill  Its  NATO  conunltments. 

C.  Tbe  situation  In  Greece  Is  potentially 
dangerous. 

If  present  policies  are  continued,  a  new 
Vietnam  could  result. 

D.  The  widespread  belief  In  Europe  that 
the  U.S.  is  responsible  for  the  coup  and  for 
keeping  tbe  colMiels  In  power  is  seriously 
damaging  to  America's  position  in  Europe. 

E.  The  existence  of  a  military  dictator- 
ship in  Greece  Is  morally  and  politically  re- 
pugnant especially  to  the  extent  that  It  ap- 
pears that  the  United  States  is  supporting 
this  regime. 

In  considering  U.S.  policy  towards  Greece 
I  would  like  to  here  make  several  points 
directed  primarily  to  American  conserva- 
tives. It  has  been  a  tragedy  that  many  Amer- 
ican opinions  and  actions  concerning  Greece 
have  been  viewed  as  a  political  issue  between 
conservatives  and  liberals.  As  a  result'  of 
the  opposition  to  the  Greek  Junta  by  many 
prominent  American  liberals,  all  too  many 
American  conservatives  have  not  realized  the 
true  nature  and  Intent  of  the  current  Greek 
regime.  While  Greek  political  liberals  have 
suffered  as  a  result  of  the  coup,  as  .many 
Greek  conservatives  with  well-known  anti- 
communist  credentials  have  been  sup- 
pressed. Imprisoned,  and  driven  into  exile  by 
the  Junta.  In  fact,  many  of  the  most  severe 
critics  of  the  coup  and  the  current  regime 
could  be  described  aa  conservatives.  In  tbe 
light  of  the  Athens  colonels'  past  and  con- 
tinued repression  of  anti-communist  Greek 
conservatives  and  the  often-forgotten  fact 
that  the  colonels  seized  power  from  a  con- 
servative government,  I  would  ask  some 
American  conservatives  who  have  either 
largely  remained  neutral  or  have  supported 
the  current  Greek  regime  to  reconsider  their 
positions.  For  tbe  situation  in  Greece  cannot 
be  described  or  vmderstood  along  American 
political  lines.  In  this  case  both  American 
liberals  and  conservatives,  perhaps  for  dif- 
ferent but  compatiable  reasons,  should  op- 
pose the  authoritarian  dictatorship  imposed 
on  the  people  of  Greece  by  a  small  group  of 

Thus,  In  reviewing  U.S.  policy  towards 
colonels  In  Athens. 

Greece  I  would  suggest  that  the  following 
specific  changes  In  tbe  policies  Inherited  by 
the  Nixon  Administration  would  be  both  In 
the  Interest  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Greek  people. 

ACTION 

1.  A  Clear-cut  public  condemnation  of  tbe 
Greek  Junta  by  tbe  new  administration  and 
real  efforts  of  dlsassociatlon  from  the  John- 
son Administration  policies,  attitudes  and 
methods  used  in  dealing  with  Greece. 

2.  Delay  tbe  appointment  or  apix>lnt,  but 
do  not  dispatch,  to  Athens  a  new  U.S.  Am- 
bassador and  make  clear  to  the  Junta  and 
the  NATO  Allies  tbe  real  reasons  for  such  a 
delay. 

3.  Terminate  Immediately  and  completely 
all  U.S.  military  aid  to  the  Athens  regime 
and  reverse  the  disastrous  decision  taken  on 
October  21.  1968,  during  the  dying  gasps  of 
tbe  previous  Administration,  to  resume  de- 
livery of  major  XJS.  military  equipment  to 
tbe  Athens  Colonels.  Such  a  decision,  under 
those  circumstances,  gave  in  effect  official 
public  U.S.  government  approval  to  tbe 
Athens  military  dictatorship. 

Wltb  the  U.S.  presidential  elections  only 
two  weeks  away,  the  Congress  adjourned, 
and  three  weeks  after  a  rigged  "referendum," 
conducted  by  the  Greek  Junta  under  martial 
law,  the  Johnson  Administration  felt  that 
It  was  safe  and  advisable  to  go  ahead  with 
a  decision  that  was  strongly  debated  and 
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sh«lT«d  repMtedly  by  th«  Mm*  AdmlnUtrm- 

tlon  in  th«  pMt. 

4.  T*k»  the  liilU*tlve  for  Joint  NATO  action 
agalnat  the  Junta  by  axereUlng  maximum 
diplomatic,  economic  and  military  aid  prea- 
8ur*.  on  a  well  coordinated  baalt.  In  behalf  of 
the  Atlantic  Alliance.  Such  an  American  In- 
itiative win  take  optlona  away  from  Moscow 
poUcy-makers  and  wlU  build  up  V3.  In- 
nuenee  In  NATO  and  among  the  European 
liberals.  IntellectuaU  and  youth.  Such  a  U  8. 
initiative  would  have  worldwide  favorable 
repercuMlona  and  Washington  will  be  In  a 
better  position  to  exploit  existing  turmoil 
among  Moscow's  Eastern  European  Conunu- 
nlst  s*t«llltes.  non-satellites  and  the  Com- 
munist psirtles  In  non-Communist  Europe. 

5.  Olve  full  US.  support  to  the  efforts  of 
the  Common  Market  and  the  Council  of 
Europe  to  isolate  morally,  politically  and 
economically  the  Athens  Colonels. 

8.  Find  other  appropriate  ways  and  means 
to  support  actively  and  effectively  all  anti- 
junta,  antl-communlst  elements  who  repre- 
sent the  vast  majority  of  the  Greek  people. 

7.  Strong  efforts  shoiild  be  made  to  dispel 
the  bftUef  of  US.  involvement  and  support 
of  thff.Qreek  JimU  In  Greece  and  the  rest 
of  Europe.  Including  the  use  of  the  Voice  of 
America.  Such  efforts  are  essential  to  fore- 
staU  violent  antl-Amerlcan  backlash  In 
Greece,  which  otherwise  Is  a  virtual  certainty. 

8.  As  a  last  resort,  taking  up  a  line  already 
g^iiung  ground  In  NATO,  particularly  In 
Denmark.  Ndrway.  The  Netherlands  and 
Italy,  and  moving  to  expel  Greece  from  the 
AUlanca. 

POINTS 

A.  All  the  above  peaceful  measures  are  svif- 
flclent  If  used  effectively,  in  my  opinion,  to 
overthrow  the  Greek  dictatorship  without 
bloodshed,  and  without  risking  American 
lives,  as  you  do  In  Vietnam  toda^  or  you  did 
in  Korea.  Lebanon  and  In  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. The  NUon  Administration  must  have 
learned  some  very  valuable  lessons  recently 
with  the  events  in  Pakistan,  the  crisis  In 
Per\fTtad  the  negotiations  over  the  Spanish 
bases.  These  events  proved  the  grave  risks 
Inherent  in  dealing  with  antl-Communtat 
military  dictatorships  and  should  help  dispel 
the  myth  that  such  regimes  serve  effectively 
the  VS.  Interests. 

B.  If  the  Junta  Is  overthrown  by  these 
peaceful  measures  proposed  to  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration. Washington  will  be  In  a  much 
better  position  to  deal  also  with  the  Middle 
East  crisis,  having  the  full  support  and  co- 
operation of  the  liberated  (with  American 
support)  Greek  people,  and  the  VS.  and 
NATO  bases  presently  In  Greece  will  not  any 
longer  be  surrounded,  as  Is  the  case  today,  by 
an  Increasingly  hostile  population,  which 
makes  their  value  presently.  In  case  of  emer- 
gency, at  least  doubtful. 

C.  More  than  100.000  hard-core  Greek  Com- 
munists live  in  varlotis  parts  of  the  Eastern 
European  communist  world.  Including  the 
thousands  of  young  children  abducted  by  the 
retreating  Greek  Communist  guerilla  forces 
In  1949.  These  children  are  now  completely 
trained  militarily  and  Indoctrinated.  Greece 
has  very  extended  and  nigged  mountain 
frontiers  with  her  northern  Communist 
neighbors.  These  facts  may  represent,  at  a 
given  moment,  an  ace  In  the  hands  of  Moscow 
and  Peking. 

D.  Greece's  unique  geographical  position 
places  her  athwart  the  crossroads  of  Europe. 
AsU,  the  liClddle  East,  and  Africa  The  Mid- 
dle Bast  and  Africa  are  two  areas  where  the 
Greeks  for  centuries  have  maintained  the 
clos^  ties  and  Interests.  On  the  northern 
borders  of  Greece  Is  a  kaleidoscope  of  three 
different  kinds  of  communism:  The  Peking 
style  In  Albania  (where  more  than  2.000  Chi- 
nese advisors  are  stationed  In  this  first  Chi- 
nese beachhead  In  Europe),  the  Moscow 
style  In  Bulgaria,  and  the  Tito  style  In  Tugo- 
■UvU.  This  fact  Itself  makes  Greece  a  very 
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good  western  "window",  and  Ideal  listening 
and  Influence  post  for  the  Southeastern  Eu- 
ropean area.  But  It  also  makes  Greece  far 
more  exposed  to  external  communist  and 
Slavic  chauvinistic  pressures  now  greatly 
complicated  by  the  current  Slno-Sovl«t  con- 
frontation. 

B.  The  US.  record  over  th*  last  decade 
clearly  shows  a  very  benign  attitude  toward 
right-wing  mlUtary  cpups  while  regUterlng 
great  alarm  over  left-wing  ones  The  so-called 
Sch warts  doctrine  ( former  State  Department 
policy  planner  and  top  Pentagon  authority 
on  International  security  affairs)  makes  clear 
th*  US.  will  not  Interfere  with  extra-con- 
sUtuUoaal,  totaUtarlan  rule  by  anti-Com- 
munist goverimients.  This  double  standard 
Justlfl*d  accusations  all  over  th*  world  and 
naturally  Grsec*. 

We  were  all  dismayed  at  the  ruthless 
crushing  with  Soviet  military  power  of  the 
modest  liberal  reforms  which  were  taking 
place  m  Czechoslovakia.  No  satellite  could 
b«  allowed  to  sway  that  far  from  orthodoxy 
and  control  In  the  minds  of  Warsaw  Pact 
hard  liners.  Moscow  paid  a  heavy  price  In 
terms  of  world  condemnation  and  the  dis- 
crediting of  hard  core  OB*ch  Communists.  To 
many,  the  parallel  of  the  U.S.  position  In 
Greece  Is  disquieting.  And  Moscow's  diplo- 
mats and  propagandists  are  counter-attack- 
ing criticism  aimed  at  their  Czechoslovaklan 
action  by  pointing  to  the  U.S.  role  In  Greece 
since  April  1987.  For  the  coup  against  the 
prospect  of  a  liberal,  but  pro-NATO  govern- 
ment was  carried  out  by  people  closely  con- 
nected with  the  US.  mllltaury.  Intelligence 
and  financial  complex,  with  U.S.  weapons  and 
using  a  top-secret  emergency  NATO  plan.  All 
in  the  name  of  antl-Communlsm.  the  pres- 
ervation of  ths  orthodoxy  of  Greece  In  the 
Western  Alliance  and  protecting  the  Mon- 
archy, which  the  Junta  forced  Into  exile 
eight  months  later.  Moscow  Intervened  with 
Soviet  troops  to  crush  what  she  considered 
dangerous  CBechoslovak  liberation  tenden- 
cies. While  I  do  not  believe  that  the  use  of 
U.S.  troops  to  protect  the  freedom  of  the 
Greek  people  was  or  Is  necessary.  It  la  a  trag- 
edy that  the  Johnson  Administration  played 
the  role  of  PonUus  Pllatus  while  U.S.-sup- 
pUed  tanks  were  used  to  crush  Greek  de- 
mocracy even  though  ample  warnings  about 
the  Impending  coup  existed.  That  the  John- 
son Administration,  on  many  occasions,  has 
given  the  Impression  of  supp>orUng  the  dic- 
tatorship of  the  Athens  Colonels.  Is  doubly 
disquieting,  considering  that  the  freedom  of 
the  Greek  people  was  guaranteed  by  NATO 
which  Greece  freely  Joined  as  a  free  na- 
tion m  19A3. 

In  the  process  the  U  S.'s  best  friends  were 
systematically  destroyed.  In  the  end  the 
Greeks  will  force  their  oppressors  out  erf 
power.  The  process  could  be  bloody  and 
might  well  Involve  the  U.S.  In  another  Viet- 
luun  type  situation.  It  Is,  therefore,  legiti- 
mate to  ask  why  long-term  VS.  Interests 
are  being  sacrificed  In  Greece  for  the  sake 
of  a  ephemeral  appearance  of  security  and 
stability  and  whether  It  is  wise  to  continue 
along    this    road    to   disaster   much    longer. 
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Detroit.  It  will  be  distributed  through 
Oeneral  Motors  fllm  libraries  and  Modem 
Nation. 

Its  aim  is  to  foster  public  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  good  roads  by  helping  the 
lasrman  to  understand  what  is  Involved 
in  roadbuildlng. 

As  "Anatomy  of  a  Road"  makes 
abundantly  clear,  roadbuildlng  is  a  com- 
plex, difficult  process  requiring  substan- 
tial capital  Investment.  legislative  action, 
legal  due  process,  engineering  skill  and 
hard  work.  It  Is  easy  to  see  why  road- 
buildlng takes  time. 

Many  people  today  are  appalled  at 
the  cost  of  modem  highways  and  many 
have  even  wondered  whether  they  are 
worth  that  cost.  "Anatomy  of  a  Road" 
endeavors  to  set  that  record  straight  by 
showing  the  public  where  its  tax  dollars 
go. 

The  fllm  also  covers  such  controversial 
areas  as  funding,  land  acquisition  and 
beautlflcatlon. 

"Anatomy  of  a  Road"  explains  and 
Illustrates  each  of  the  major  steps  in 
highway  construction  from  preliminary 
planning  through  completion  and 
maintenance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  most  Informative 
and  important  fllm.  I  am  hopeful  every 
Member  of  this  body  will  have  the  op- 
portunity of  viewing  It.  I  am  also  hopeful 
each  Member  will  advise  schools,  service 
clubs,  arid  television  stations  in  his  dis- 
trict of  Its  ayailablllty. 


ANATOMY 


HON.  JACK 

or   MICHIOAN 


OP/^«OAD 

H.  Mcm{f 


AD 

ALD 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESBNTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  27,  1969 

Mr.  Mcdonald  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Monday  I  was  privileged  to 
Join  with  highway  officials  and  repre- 
sentatives of  industries  deeply  Involved 
in  highway  safety  In  previewing  a  film. 
'Anatomy  of  a  Road."v^ 

This  is  a  27-mlnute.  le^milhmeter  color 
fllm  produced  by   CBS'  Productions  in 
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THE  NATIONAL  DEFENDER 


I  HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

'  or  RAwan 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  27.  1969 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  so- 
ciety's greatest  concerns  is  the  crime 
rate,  which  has  been  increasing  in  recent 
years  to  an  unprecedented  level.  All  of 
us  are  looking  for  solutions,  and  among 
many  aspects  worthy  of  attention  Is  im- 
provement in  the  judicial  system. 

I  have  long  felt  that  we  should  provide 
a  Defender  Greneral  to  rank  equally  with 
the  Attorney  General  In  our  judicial  sys- 
tems. At  the  various  judicial  levels,  the 
Defender  General  would  help  Insure  that 
each  defendant  received  his  full  legal 
rights. 

Such  a  system  was  acted  on  by  the 
Hawaii  Legislature  this  year,  with  pros- 
pects that  it  could  become  a  model  for 
public  defender  systems  In  other  States. 
Slgniflc&ntly,  Gen.  Charles  L.  Decker,  di- 
rector of  the  National  Defender  Project, 
predicted  that  Hawaii's  plan  could  "re- 
duce the  crime  rate  15  percent  In  the 
first  year." 

General  Decker's  remarks.  "A  Look 
Ahead,"  were  made  before  the  National 
Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Association  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  on  May  16,  1969.  Be- 
cause of  their  timely  application  to  to- 
day's crime  problem,  I  Insert  them  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  : 

A  Look  Ahxsd 

(Remarks  of  Charles  L.  Decker,  director. 
National  Defender  Project) 

After  over  five  years  of  lending  assistance 
throughout  the  country  to  States,  counties 


and  cities  in  striving  to  provide  equal  jus- 
tice in  criminal  trials  we  can  take  stock  of 
the  lessons  learned  from  the  National  De- 
fender Project.  Then  we  can  look  ahead. 

When  this  project  started,  we  kept  an  open 
mind  as  to  the  best  kind  of  organization  to 
provide  defender  services  In  the  communities 
throughout  the  country,  one  conclusion  was 
definite  before  we  had  been  In  operation  a 
year — providing  defense  to  those  who  cannot 
afford  a  lawyer  Is  not  a  job  to  be  accom- 
plished at  the  last  minute  by  the  random 
assignment  of  counsel.  In  every  State  there 
should  be  an  organisation  worked  otlt  so 
that  counsel  are  provided  efflclently,  so  that 
court  calendars  are  not  delayed,  so  that  de- 
fense counsel  Is  competent  In  representation. 

We  suggest  to  you  that  the  proceedings 
at  this  conference  have  made  It  clear  that 
every  State  should  have  an  organization  at 
the  State  level — and  the  Nation  at  the  na- 
tional level  as  well — which  would  be  headed 
by  a  man  whose  title  would  be  that  of  de- 
fender general  or  director  of  defense.  The 
old  statement  that  a  rose  would  smell  as 
sweet  by  any  other  name  may  be  true.  How- 
ever, In  governmental  organization,  names 
and  titles  do  have  significance.  The  title 
given  to  the  man  who  Is  responsible  for  the 
representation  of  defendants  should  be 
equivalent  to  the  title  given  to  the  man 
who  is  responsible  for  prosecutions.  The 
title  public  defender  Is  associated  with  de- 
fense of  the  poor  individual  cases.  The 
title  defender  general  would  mark  the  man 
responsible  for  criminal  defense  generally — 
proper  representation  of  all  defendants.  He 
would  be  responsible  for  policy  as  well  as 
law. 

You  have  heard  from  State  public  de- 
fenders at  this  conference  and  you  have  been 
able  to  question  them — and  you  can  ques- 
tion them  further — as  to  the  efficiency  of 
their  organizations.  Wherever  such  an  or- 
ganized system  exists,  we  submit  that  many 
of  the  deficiencies  discovered  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  criminal  process  can  be  corrected 
by  conference  and  mutual  agreement  be- 
tween the  State  public  defender  (and  from 
now  on  I  will  refer  to  him  as  the  defender 
general)  and  the  attorney  general  of  the 
State.  Where  Improvements  can  not  be  made 
In  the  criminal  process  without  legislation, 
the  defender  general  and  the  attorney  gen- 
eral can  consult.  They  can  recommend  Im- 
provements to  the  judicial  conference.  With 
the  judiciary,  the  prosecution  and  the  de- 
fense m  agreement,  they  may  present  a  fair 
case  for  any  legislative  reforms  that  are 
needed.  Such  support  for  legislation  wo\ild 
go  far  In  removing  the  frequent  lags  In  leg- 
islative reform. 

Where  the  bench,  prosecution  and  defense 
do  not  agree,  each  can  present  the  views  per- 
taining to  his  activities  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  ths  legislature,  and  we  can 
rely  on  the  American  process  to  resolve  dis- 
puted problems  better  when  the  three  parties 
to  the  criminal  process  are  all  represented — 
not  just  the  judiciary  and  the  prosecution. 

By  achieving  Improvement  among  State 
officials  where  legislative  change  is  not  re- 
quired we  cut  down  appeals  and  post-con- 
vlctlon  proceedings.  By  more  efficient  accom- 
plishment of  needed  legislative  changes,  we 
cut  down  still  further  the  probability  of  ap- 
peals and  pKMt-convlctlon  proceedings.  In 
sum,  we  come  closer  to  our  goal.  When  we 
are  able  to  try  cases  correctly  In  the  first 
Instance,  gentlemen,  we  give  to  the  citizens 
of  the  city,  the  county  and  the  State  a  feel- 
ing of  confidence  in  the  fair  and  equitable 
administration  of  justice.  That  makes  for  a 
better  society  and  a  stronger  government. 

Many  of  you  who  are  here  today  are  work- 
ing in  your  own  commxinltles  to  establish 
State  defense  organizations  that  will  fulfill 
the  purposes  of  which  we  have  spoken.  I 
suggest  to  you  that,  when  the  leaders  of  the 
bench,  the   bar  and   the  community  have 


worked  out  a  plan  which  fits  a  community, 
they  still  have  the  Job  of  public  education. 
We  must  bring  the  administration  of  crim- 
inal justice  home  to  every  neighborhood  if 
it  is  to  have  full  support.  I  suggest  that 
there  Is  one  ingredient  that  must  be  added 
to  an  intelligent  and  workable  plan.  That 
Ingredient  Is  grim,  dogged  persistence  on  the 
part  of  leaders  In  continuing  education  and 
re-education  of  the  community — and  let  all 
the  fcommunlty  Join  In  the  great  work. 

These  observations  on  the  need  for  orga- 
nization aind  on  the  need  for  a  State  De- 
fender General  and  a  Federal  Defender  Gen- 
eral apply  to  the  present  and  the  very  near 
future.  They  are  not  long  range.  They  are 
coming  to  pass — in  fact,  they  have  passed 
and  are  passing — you  have  heard  at  this 
conference  of  two  State  legislatures  which 
have  passed  bills  providing  for  organized 
defender  systems  headed  by  a  State  Public 
Defender  within  the  past  two  weeks.  Cvu"- 
rently,  the  legislature  of  Hawaii  Is  con- 
sidering the  best  plan  to  date.  If  the  bill 
passes  as  written,  and  if  carried  fully  Into 
effect,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  It  will  reduce 
the  crime  rate  15%  In  the  first  year. 

Before  I  move  a  little  further  Into  the 
future,  I  want  to  say  once  again  what  you 
have  heard  from  many  others  already  at  this 
meeting.  For  nearly  two  centuries  the  law- 
yers of  America  have  been  donating  free 
services  to  defendants  In  criminal  cases  who 
could  not  afford  lawyers.  I  submit  to  you 
that  we  have  been  trying  too  long  in  vain 
to  prove  the  falsity  of  the  old  adage:  "You 
get  what  you  pay  for."  The  only  way  to  pro- 
vide competent  representation  Is  to  pay  for 
it,  and  I  suggest  that  the  principal  sotirce  of 
these  funds  should  be  the  governmental 
source.  The  Government  has  the  primary  in- 
terest In  the  proper  administration  of  crim- 
inal justice.  It  should  pay  the  charges  for 
both  the  prosecutors  and  the  defenders.  I 
would  also  like  to  observe  In  passing  that. 
In  my  opinion,  both  prosecutors  and  de- 
fenders are  underpaid  and  that  we  will  have 
a  better  administration  of  criminal  Justice 
when  the  compensation  of  the  lawyers  on 
both  sides  of  the  table  in  a  criminal  trial 
comes  closer  to  the  compensation  realized  by 
attorneys  of  like  training  and  experience  who 
practice  In  other  areas  of  the  law. 

Now  I  would  like  to  pass  to  a  look  that 
goes  somewhat  ftirther  into  the  future. 

About  half  the  business  of  our  courts  Is 
now  related  to  the  administration  of  crim- 
inal justice.  I  suggest  to  you  that  the  time 
has  come  to  have  a  department  of  criminal 
Justice— or  It  should  take  whatever  name 
seems  most  appropriate  to  the  goverrmient 
concerned.  But  It  should  be  a  department 
at  the  cabinet  level  of  government.  It  could 
be  headed  by  a  director  of  criminal  Justice 
who  might  be  appointed  by  the  duly  elected 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  government.  I 
further  propose  to  you  that  under  the  di- 
rector of  criminal  justice  should  be  gathered 
all  of  the  activities  pertaining  to  the  admin- 
istration of  criminal  Justice  other  than  the 
judiciary.  I  believe  that  the  best  way  to 
provide  competence  and  continuity  wo\ild 
probably  arise  out  of  a  system  which  would 
give  to  all  members  of  the  department  of 
criminal  justice  a  professional  career  status 
or  a  statvis  providing  similar  continuity  and 
security.  I  believe  that  aU  of  the  heads  of 
departments  under  the  director  of  criminal 
Justice  should  be  career  lawyers  and  that 
there  should  be.  within  the  department,  a 
career  management  division  to  see  to  it  that 
the  lawyers  were  so  assigned  that  they 
reached  high  stages  of  competence  In  the 
whole  area  of  criminal  justice  as  they  pro- 
gressed In  their  careers. 

Under  the  Director  of  Criminal  Justice,  at 
'the  very  least,  should  be  a  Director  of  Prose- 
cutions, a  Director  of  Defense,  a  Director  of 
Police  and  Investigations,  a  Director  of  Legal 
Research  and  Planning   (who  would  be  re- 


sponsible for  preparing  the  positions  of  the 
department  to  be  presented  to  the  legisla- 
ture) and,  above  all,  a  comptroller  who 
would  be  charged  with  continuoiis  study  to 
provide  efficiency  and  proper  compensation 
and  to  Insure  against  the  waste  of  Govern- 
ment funds.  Of  course,  the  Department  of 
Corrections  and  Rehabilitation  would  be 
under  the  Director  of  the  Administration  of 
Criminal  Justice.  Under  a  career  plan  It 
would  be  expected  that  the  career  lawyers 
would  be  moved  through  the  various  activi- 
ties so  that,  at  the  end  o£  15  or  20  years, 
they  would  have  a  thorough  comprehension. 

Ultimately,  we  suggest  to  you  that  the 
Director  of  Prosecutions  and  the  Director  of 
Defense  would  not  supervise  or  Interfere  In 
the  trial  of  individual  cases.  They  would  be 
policy  makers  and  would  direct  the  fiow  of 
case  assignments.  Further,  there  should  come 
a  day  when  lawyers  will  no  longer  be  desig- 
nated defense  attorneys  or  prosecution  attor- 
neys. They  should  be  lawyers  who  could 
objectively  do  a  full  and  fair  job  of  repre- 
sentation on  either  side  at  any  time.  Thereby 
we  would  avoid  any  tendency  to  assign  the 
more  outstanding  career  counsel  to  either 
prosecution  or  defense. 

We  suggest  to  you  that  there  should  come 
a  time  when  every  Individual,  rich  or  poor, 
would  be  assigned  a  defense  counsel  by  the 
Government.  If  the  Individual  then  wished 
to  retain  his  own  counsel,  the  Government 
counsel  could  be  excused  and  the  individual 
could  retain  and,  of  course,  pay  his  own 
counsel. 

To  those  who  would  say  that  this  would 
destroy  the  criminal  bar.  I  sugfgest  to  you 
that  nearly  all  of  our  prominent  defense 
lawyers  had  their  original  defense  training 
in  prosecutors'  offices  and  stepped  from  Gov- 
ernment employment  into  private  practice. 
I  suggest  further  that  career  lawyers  would 
continue  to  step  into  private  practice  so  as 
to  provide  a  good  supply  of  private  prac- 
titioners who  would  be,  of  course,  In  the 
higher  pay  bracket.  Correspondingly,  quali- 
fied private  practitioners  could  be  admitted 
at  appropriate  levels  Into  the  career  system, 
thus  providing  appropriate  infusions  of  new 
Ideas  and  cementing  the  Department  of 
Criminal  Justice  more  closely  to  their 
brothers  In  other  areas  of  practice. 

Not  a  single  one  of  the  Ideas  that  I  have 
placed  before  you  In  these  past  few  minutes 
is  less  than  a  thousand  years  old.  Good  men 
are  bom.  flourish  briefly  here  on  earth  and 
then  they  die.  Good  Ideas  are  born,  flourish 
briefly  or  for  a  long  time,  then  they  are  lost 
or  Isolated  In  other  countries  in  a  time  of 
social  upheaval — but  they  never  die.  As  we 
look  to  the  future,  let  us  find  and  reassemble 
some  of  the  best  Ideas,  organize  and  imple- 
ment them,  so  that  the  idea  of  equal  justice 
win  become  a  mature  reality  that  will  never 
die. 


A  SALUTE  TO  A  NEW  PUBLICATION 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF    CAI.IFOIUnA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  27,  1969 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problem  of  urban  blight,  both  physical 
and  psychological,  has  consumed  an 
enormous  amount  of  time  In  the  Halls 
of  Congress  and  the  corridors  of  Govern- 
ment agencies  and  special  commissions. 
Many  of  us  are  beginning  to  feel  that  the 
decaying  structure  of  the  inner  city  Is 
irreversible.  It  is  heartening  to  learn 
therefore  that  a  group  of  Washington 
inner  city  residents  are  attacking  one 
segment  of  this  problem  on  their  own. 
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I  refer  to  the  publishers  of  the  upcom- 
ing maarasdne  the  People  on  the  Streets. 
These  three  young  men.  Peter  A.  Noter- 
man.  a  noted  corporation  lawyer,  Rich- 
ard Margolles,  a  member  of  the  Institute 
for  Policy  Studies,  and  Vemerd  Gray, 
a  photographer,  have  already  entered 
the  prepubllcatlon  stage  of  this  ven- 
ture. 

Mr.  Noterman,  the  spearhead  of  the 
group,  has  stated  that  there  is  a  striking 
need  for  communication  among  Inner 
city  residents,  but  this  need  is  not  ful- 
filled through  the  existing  channels. 
People  seldom  write  letters  to  their 
friends  or  to  those  they  can  expect  to 
see  from  time  to  time  In  their  neighbor- 
hoods. 

If  a  man  has  an  idea  he  generally 
speaks  it  to  his  wife,  or  friend,  or  bar 
companion,  smuggling  it  into  general 
conversation,  and  watching  it  drift  away 
with  the  usual  vague  smoke  of  talk. 

If  the  person  with  the  complaint  or 
concept  .is  possessed  of  an  itch  to  write, 
he  coiiiiiKwes  a  poem  or  story  or  formal 
eaoay,  perhaps  manages  to  have  it  ac- 
cepted for  publication,  and  addresses  It 
to  distant  readers  whose  names  and  cir- 
cumstances he  cannot  know. 

The  theory  behind  the  People  on  the 
Streets  is  striking  in  its  simplicity  and 
accessibility.  Beginning  in  July,  the 
magazine  will  be  published  and  distrib- 
uted to  the  people  who  live  in  the  Adams- 
Morgan  and  Dupont  Circle  areas  of 
Northwest  Washington.  It  is  open  to  all 
who  wish  to  write  for  It.  It  is  to  serve  as 
an  instnmient  whereby  people  can  write 
about  what  they  know  and  think  for 
their  friends  and  enemies:  parents  and 
teachers:  fellow  writers  and  workers. 

This  is  to  be  a  self-supporting  venture, 
not  dependant  on  public  or  foundation 
funds. 

I  am  sure  all  the  Members  of  the 
House  will  applaud  this  venture  which 
will  attempt  to  solve  a  local  problem  on 
the  local  level  with  local  participation. 


APOIXO    10    TO    CREDIT    OF   MHI- 
TARY.    INDUSTRY 


HON.  BENJAMIN  B.  BUCKBURN 


or 
Dl  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESKNTATTVEB 

Tuesday.  May  27.  1969 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 

sure  most  Members  of  Congress  have  re- 
ceived numerous  letters  berating  the  mil- 
itary-Industrial complex,  containing  a 
quote,  taken  out  of  context,  from  the 
farewell  address  of ,  former  President 
Eisenhower. 

It  was,  therefore,  very  gratifying  to  me 
to  read  a  letter  written  to  the  editor  of 
the  Atlanta  Journal  upholding  the  work 
of  the  complex.  The  letter  is  In  regard  to 
one  of  the  more  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments of  the  so-called  complex. 

I  might  add.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
accomplishment  makes  me  proud  to  be 
an  American. 

The  letter  follows: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Lrmow  to  thb  Eorroaa:  Aroixo  10  to  Cuan 

or  Mn.rTA>T.  Indtjbt*t 

The  Editois:  A»  I  watched  In  &we  the  be- 
ginning of  tb«  Apollo  10  fllgbt.  I  wma  eo  deep- 
ly Impreaeed.  aa  I  am  nure  many  other  nall- 
llona  of  Americana  were,  with  the  Incredible 
bravery  of  the  crew  and  with  the  fantaatlo 
technological  achievement  It  represented. 
There  are  few  Americans,  I  think,  who  did 
not  feel  a  deep  senae  of  pride  In  the  aecom- 
pllahment  of  our  feHow  Americana  who 
brought  thla  to  reallxatlon. 

And  then  my  train  of  thought  went  on  to 
ponder  that  theae  men  who  rode  Apollo  10 
and  the  men  who  designed  and  built  it  were 
members  of  the  so-called  "mllltary-lndua- 
trtal  complex."  The  latter  term  haa  somehow 
be^  subtly  uaed  as  a  dirty  word  by  the  left 
wingers  and  even  by  some  of  our  national 
legislators,  who  at  best  should  know  better 
and  at  worst  bring  their  patriotism  Into 
doubt.  Most  charitably  i>erhaps.  they  should 
be  viewed  as  dupes  of  the  people  who  seek 
to  make  of  the  United  States  a  second  rate 
power.  The  "military-Industrial  complex"  U 
not  a  monolithic,  faceless,  Inorganic  mass.  It 
la  composed  of  individuals  whose  sons  fight, 
bleed  and  die  In  Vietnam  Just  aa  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  ghetto  do  and  Just  aa  many 
other  American  sona  are  doing.  I  am  sure 
th&t  there  are  none  in  this  "complex"  who 
would  not  want  the  war  over  tomorrow  and 
their  sons  back  In  the  States  regardless  of 
th«  ooosequence  It  might  have  on  their 
business  or  on  their  career. 

The  same  companies  that  made  the  space- 
craft, the  fuel  that  powered  It.  the  Instru- 
mentation that  directed  It.  are  almost  with- 
out exception  manufacturers  of  goods  for  ci- 
vilian and  peace  time  use  to  a  much  greater 
percentage  than  their  war  business  repre- 
sents. 

One  final  word.  The  military  Is  being  as- 
sailed in  some  quarters  for  the  Vietnam  war, 
when  any  thinking  person  knows  that  the 
decisions  which  brought  on  our  Involvement 
In  the  war  and  even  in  the  pursuit  and  con- 
duct of  the  war  itself,  are  almost  entirely 
political.  So  let's  get  off  the  back  of  the  mili- 
tary and  Industrial  complex  and  give  them 
the  honors  which  they  deserve  for  their 
amairtng  achievements  and  for  making  our 
country  strong  and  keeping  It  that  way. 

FaxDcaxcx  J.  Waltbu. 

Atlamta. 


May  27,  1969 


THE  ECONOMICS  OP  MILITARY 
PROCUREMENT 


HON.  WILUAM  H.  HARSHA 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  27.  1969 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  v^th 
great  interest  that  I  noted  today's  publi- 
cation of  the  report.  "The  Economics  of 
Military  Procurement."  by  the  Economy 
in  Government  Subcommittee  of  the 
Joint  Economic   Committee. 

To  say  the  least,  this  excellent  and  per- 
ceptive report  does  much  to  pinpoint  the 
too  long  endured  squanderbund  of  mul- 
tibilllons  of  taxpayers'  dollars  by  the  ob- 
viously grossly  mismanaged  area  of  mili- 
tary procurement  within  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

Certainly,  among  other  things,  this  re- 
port does  much  to  underscore  the  propri- 
ety of  my  presentation,  l>efore  this  body, 
of  two  rather  typically  routine  cases  of 
the  great  morass  of  competition  restric- 


tion and  dollar  waste  too  long  permitted 
within  the  U.S.  Army  Electronics  Com- 
mand. 

My  first  presentation,  on  May  15,  con- 
cerned that  which,  with  pointed  conserv- 
atism, ,1  estimated  to  have  cost  $835,125 
in  she«r  waste.  Though,  admittedly,  this 
was  the  smallest  such  case  that  I  could 
find  in  my  file,  my  second  presentation, 
on  May  26.  concerned  that  which,  again 
with  pointed  conservatism,  I  estimated 
to  have  cost  at  least  $30,000,000  in  waste 
out  of  a  total  sum  of  about  $75,000,000 
spent  on  one  project. 

It  is,  therefore,  quite  imderstandable 
that  I  found  abundant  documentation  of 
my  own  discoveries  and  my  own  effort  to 
expose  and  remedy  this  incredible  condi- 
tion in  such  statements  as  these  within 
the  subcommittee's  incisive  indictment 
of  Department  of  Defense  procurement 
practices  and  procedures: 

Tbers  Is  evidence  that  literally  billions  of 
dollars  are  being  wasted  In  defense  spending 
each  year. 

Huge  cost  overruns,  slipshod  management 
of  mulU-blUlon  dollar  weapons  programs  and 
concealment  of  information  from  Congress 
and  the  public  have  become  common  prac- 
tices at  the  highest  levels  of  the  Pentagon. 

In  my  concern  and  efforts  regarding 
this  strange,  even  suspect,  disdain  by  the 
military  procurement  people  for  the 
American  tradition  of  free  competition 
and  sound,  dollar-conscious  business 
practices,  it  Is  understandable  that  I  also 
found  documentation  and  support  for  my 
position  in  the  fact  that,  among  the  sub- 
committee's specific  criticisms  were : 

Lack  of  competition  In  procurement  prac- 
tices producing  high  costs,  poor  performance 
and  late  delivery  of  items  being  purchased. 

Some  experts  believe  that  In  the  absence 
of  effective  competition  procurement  costs 
are  25  percent  to  50  percent  higher  than  what 
they  would  be  under  competitive  conditions. 

All  of  these  elements  of  complaint  and 
criticism  lay  shockingly  at  the  heart  cf 
both  of  the  Army  Electronics  Command 
cases  which  I  have  placed  before  the 
House.  Although  these  cases  are  tragic 
enough,  the  greater  tragedy  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  they  are  neither  new  nor 
different  from  a  bizarre  pattern  of  per- 
formance which,  dating  back  to  the  ur- 
gency of  World  War  II.  haa  proved  the 
backbone  of  the  ever-expanding,  al- 
ready monstrously  hulking  phenomenon 
which  the  late  President  Elsenhower  de- 
fined as  the  "military-industrial  com- 
plex," and  against  which,  with  both  wis- 
dom and  concern,  he  attempted  to  warn 
us. 

As  I  told  this  body  yesterday,  the  kind- 
est thing  that  can  be  said  for  those  re- 
sponsible for  this  condition  would  be 
"Incredible  indifference,"  or  "inordinate 
stupidity":  for  to  brand  It  more  se- 
verely— and  perhaps  we  should — would 
tend  to  suggest  the  possible  propriety 
of  the  Indictment  and  prosecution  of 
someone,  somewhere. 

Meanwhile,  as  I  also  noted,  it  is  in 
consideration  of  this  problem  which,  ob- 
viously, the  military  procurement  people 
will  not  rectify  by  themselves,  that  I  am 
currently  drafttng  legislation  designed 
for  remedy. 


May  28y  1969 
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HOUSE  OF  REFRESE^TATTVES— Wednesday,  May  28,  19B^ 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  O.  Latch, 
DI>.,  offered  the  fallowing  prayer: 

Let  us  follow  after  the  things  which 
make  for  peace. — Romsms  14:  19. 

Eternal  God,  our  Father,  in  whom  our 
fathers  trusted  and  were  never  let  down, 
bless  us  this  day  as  we  bow  before  Thee 
in  loving  memory  of  those  who  laid  down 
their  lives  for  our  country. 

We  thank  Thee  for  men  and  women  in 
time  past  who  gave  themselves  that  free- 
dom may  have  fresh  air  in  our  Nation, 
and  we  are  grateful  for  those  in  time 
present  who  are  giving  themselves  that 
liberty  may  continue  to  live  in  our  land. 

Tliat  these  may  not  have  lived  and 
died  in  vain  we  pray  Thee  to  unite  our 
people  in  one  great  purpose  to  preserve 
the  principles  of  freedom.  Justice,  and 
good  will,  and  by  Thy  grace  may  we  learn 
to  live  together  In  the  spirit  of  true 
brotherhood. 

Pour  out  Thy  spirit  upon  us  in  such 
measure  that  we  may  turn  from  war  to 
peace,  from  poverty  to  plenty,  and  from 
hate  to  love,  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  In  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed 
the  House  that  on  May  23.  1969,  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  33.  An  act  to  provide  for  Increased 
participation  by  ths  United  States  In  the 
International  Development  Aasodatlon.  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

HH.  8794.  An  act  to  amend  the  Marine  Re- 
sourtses  and  Engineering  Development  Act  of 
1966  to  continue  the  National  CouncU  on 
Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  Develop- 
ment, and  far  other  purposes. 


on  Saturday,  June  14,  1777,  that  the 
Continental  Congress  Eulopted  a  resolu- 
tion which  provided  "that  the  flag  of 
the  13  United  States  be  13  stripes,  alter- 
nate red  and  white:  That  the  Union  be 
13  stats,  white  in  a  blue  field,  represent- 
ing a  new  constellation." 

Ehirlng  the  ensuing  191  years,  37  stars 
have  been  added  to  that  blue  field,  and 
the  American  flag  has  continually  flown 
as  a  sjrmbol  of  true  liberty. 

In  1917,  during  the  First  World  War, 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  issued  the 
first  Presidential  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  entire  Nation  to  hold  appropri- 
ate ceremonies  on  June  14  to  honor  our 
flag.  For  the  past  2  years  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  reinstltuted  digni- 
fled  and  appropriate  Flag  Day  ceremo- 
nies in  this  Chamber. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  believe  it  im- 
portant that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives continue  this  tradition,  to  again 
give  honor  to  our  Stars  and  Stripes  and 
to  the  principles  which  our  flag  symbol- 
izes, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may 
be  in  order  at  any  time  on  Thursday. 
June  12,  1969,  for  the  Speaker  to  de- 
clare a  recess  for  the  purpose  of  observ- 
ing and  commemorating  Flag  Day  in 
such  manner  as  the  Speaker  may  deem 
appropriate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  may  state 
for  the  information  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  that  after  consultation  with 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  the 
Chair  has  informally  designated  the  fol- 
lowing Members  to  constitute  a  com- 
mittee to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  appropriate  ceremonies  in 
accordance  with  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  Just  adopted:  The  gentleman 
from  Texas,  Mr.  Brooks;  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama,  Mr.  Nichols;  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana,  Mr.  Roubebxjbh;  and 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  Mr.  Hall. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 

rington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  title: 

S.  278.  An  act  to  consent  to  the  New  Hamp- 
shire-Vermont Interstate  school  compact. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  Joint  resolution  of 
the  following  title,  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  Is  requested: 

S.J.  Res.  60.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  Commission  on  Balanced  Economic  Devel- 
opment. 

FLAG  DAY  CEREMONIES 

(Mr.  ALBEIRT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  192d 
anniversary  of  Flag  Day  will  be  cele- 
brated on  Saturday,  June  14, 1969.  It  was 


POSTAL  REFORM 


(Mr.  KLEPPE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  through 
the  years,  the  U.S.  postal  system  has 
been  something  like  the  weather.  Every- 
body talks  about  it  but  nobody  does  any- 
thing about  it. 

Now  President  Nixon  and  Postmaster 
Gteneral  Blount  have  come  forward  with 
innovative  ideas  for  reforming  the  postal 
system,  for  bringing  it  into  the  20th 
century,  so  to  speak.  The  Pony  Express 
had  a  place  in  its  time  but  that  time  has 
long  passed. 

Certainly  there  must  be  Improvement 
in  the  general  management  of  the  Post 
Office  Department.  There  must  be  better 
service  at  reasonable  rates. 

The  fact  that  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion clearly  recognizes  the  need  for  re- 
form of  the  postal  system  is  a  proposed 
long  step  toward  the  achievement  of  this 
goal. 


POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT 

(Mr.  HAYS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
reading  here  a  little  about  a  new  bill  to 
turn  the  Post  Office  Department  into 
some  kind  of  corporation — a  la  big 
business. 

If  they  are  going  to  turn  it  over  to  a 
corporation,  for  example,  like  the  auto- 
mobile companies  that  cannot  even  build 
automobiles  that  will  not  fall  apart,  I  am 
not  so  sure  that  they  are  going  to  improve 
the  Post  Office  Department  at  all.  In  fact, 
possibly  they  could  make  it  worse. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  are  hearing  a  great 
deal  about  this  noble  enterprise  of  estab- 
lishing in  the  Federal  Government  prob- 
ably the  biggest  monopoly,  at  least  one 
of  the  biggest  monopolies,  In  the  history 
of  this  country— a  monopoly  that  would 
involve  a  $7  billion  annual  business  and 
740,000  employees. 

There  are  any  number  of  questions — 
scores  of  unanswered  questions  con- 
cerning this  proposal.  I  hope  this  pro- 
posal will  be  fully  explained  to  the  pub- 
lic and  I  hope  those  who  now  so  en- 
thusiastically support  this  proposition 
will  be  prepared  to  answer  all  of  the  vital 
questions. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  do  not  know  that  they  will 
be  prepared  to  answer.  There  is  one  thing 
wrong  with  the  proposition,  it  will  not 
get  enough  votes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  has  expired. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  RAILROAD  RE- 
TIREMENT BOARD,  FISCAL  YEAR 
1968— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H. 
DOC.  NO.  91-27) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read,  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  with  illustrations. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  to  you  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board  for  fiscal  year  1968.  During 
that  year,  retirement  and  survivor  bene- 
fit payments  totaled  $1,403,000,000  and 
were  paid  to  over  one  million  benefici- 
aries. Unemplosmient  and  sickness  bene- 
fits provided  by  the  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act  amounted  to  $76,- 
000,000  and  were  paid  to  almost  300,000 
beneflciaries.  I  commend  this  report  to 

your  attention. 

Richard  Ndcon. 

THE  WHITE  HOUSE.  May  28.  1969. 
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FOURTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  OF- 
FICE OF  BCONOB4IC  OPPORTU- 
NITY, FISCAL  YEAR  1968— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  91-133) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  waa  read, 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying  pa- 
pers, referred  to  the  Committee  on  Eklu- 
cation  and  Labor  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  Illustrations. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  herewith  the  fourth 
annual  report  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  covering  that  ofOce's  activi- 
ties during  fiscal  year  1963. 

RlCBASS  Ntxoif. 
TBI  Wnm  HousB,  May  28.  1969. 


FOREIGN  AID— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES   (H.  DOC.  NO.  91-122) 

-TbA  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States:  which  was  read 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Americans  have  for  many  years  de- 
bated the  issues  of  foreign  aid  largely 
in  terms  of  our  own  national  self-inter- 
est. 

Certainly  our  efforts  to  help  nations 
feed  millions  of  their  poor  help  avert 
violence  and  upheaval  that  would  be 
dangerous  to  peace. 

Certainly  our  military  assistance  to 
allies  helps  maintain  a  world  In  which 
we  ourselves  are  more  secure. 

Certainly  our  economic  sild  to  devel- 
oping nations  helps  develop  our  own  po- 
tential markets  overseas. 

And  certainly  our  technical  assistance 
puts  down  roots  of  respect  tmd  friend- 
ship for  the  United  States  in  the  court 
of  world  opinion. 

These  are  all  sound,  practical  reasons 
for  our  foreign  aid  programs. 

But  they  do  not  do  Justice  to  our  fun- 
damental character  and  purpose.  There 
is  a  moral  quality  in  this  nation  that 
will  not  permit  us  to  close  our  eyes  to 
the  want  in  this  world,  or  to  remain  in- 
different when  the  freedom  and  security 
of  others  are  in  danger. 

We  should  not  be  self-conscious  about 
this.  Our  record  of  generosity  and  con- 
cern for  our  fellow  men.  expressed  in 
concrete  terms  unparalleled  In  the 
world's  history,  has  helped  make  the 
American  experience  unique.  We  have 
shown  the  world  that  a  great  nation  must 
also  be  a  good  nation.  We  are  doing  what 
Is  right  to  do. 

A    FKZSH    ATPROACH 

This  Administration  has  intensively 
examined  our  programs  of  foreign  aid. 
We  have  measured  them  against  the 
goals  of  our  policy  and  the  good  of  our 
conscience.  Our  review  is  continuing,  but 
we  have  come  to  this  central  conclusion: 

U.S.  assistance  is  essential  to  express 
and  achieve  our  national  goals  in  the  In- 
ternational community — a  world  order  of 
peace  and  Justice. 

But  no  single  government,  no  matter 
how  wealthy  or  well-intentioned,  can  by 


itself  hope  to  cope  with  the  challenge  of 
raising  the  standard  of  living  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  world's  people.  This  reality 
must  not  cause  us  to  retreat  Into  help- 
less, sullen  Isolation.  On  the  contrary, 
this  reality  must  cause  us  to  redirect  our 
efforts  in  four  main  ways: 

We  must  enlist  the  energies  of  private 
enterprise,  here  and  abroad,  in  the  cause 
of  economic  development.  We  must  do  so 
by  stimulating  additional  investment 
through  businesslike  channels,  rather 
than  offering  ringing  exhortations. 

We  mttst  emphasize  innovative  tech- 
nical assistance,  to  ensure  that  our  dol- 
lars for  all  forms  of  aid  go  further,  and 
to  plant  the  seeds  that  will  enable  other 
nations  to  grow  their  own  capabilities  for 
the  future. 

We  must  induce  other  advanced  na- 
tions-to  join  in  bearing  their  fair  share — 
by  contributing  Jointly  to  multilateral 
banks  and  the  United  Nations,  by  con- 
sultation and  by  the  force  of  our  ex- 
ample, and  by  effective  coordination  of 
national  and  multilateral  programs  in 
Individual  countries. 

We  must  build  on  recent  successes  in 
furthering  food  production  and  family 
planning. 

To  accomplish  these  goals,  this  Ad- 
ministration's foreign  aid  proposals  will 
be  submitted  to  the  Congress  today.  In 
essence,  these  are  the  new  approaches: 

1.     CNUSTXNO     PKIVATK     SNTKaPmiBB 

/  propoae  ttie  establishment  of  the  Over- 
seta  Private  Investment  Corporation. 

The  purpose  of  the  Corporation  Is  to 
provide  businesslike  management  of  in- 
vestment incentives  now  in  our  laws  so 
as  to  contribute  to  the  economic  and  so- 
cial progress  of  developing  nations. 

The  majority  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, including  its  "President,  will  be 
drawn  from  private  life  and  have  busi- 
ness experience. 

Venture  capital  seeks  profit,  not  adven- 
ture. To  guide  this  capital  to  higher-risk 
areas,  the  Federal  government  presently 
offers  a  system  coinsurance  and  guar- 
anties. Like  the  Kderal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration in  thduiouslng  field  here  at 
home,  the  Overseai|  Private  Investment 
Corporation  will  be  able  to  place  the 
credit  of  the  United  States  Government 
behind  the  insurance  and  guaranties 
which  the  Corporation  would  sell  to  U.S. 
private  Investors. 

The  Corporation  will  also  have  a  small 
direct  lending  program  for  private  de- 
velopmental projects.  It  will  carry  out 
investment  survey  and  development  ac- 
tivities. And  it  will  undertake  for  AID. 
some  of  the  technical  assistance  required 
to  strengthen  private  enterprise  abroad. 
The  financial  performance  of  OPIC  will 
be  measurable:  It  is  expected  to  break 
even  or  to  show  a  small  profit. 

The  Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 
poration will  give  new  direction  to  U.S. 
private  Investment  abroad.  As  such,  it 
will  provide  new  focus  to  our  foreign  as- 
sistance effort. 

Simultaneously,  I  propose  a  mandate 
for  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment to  direct  a  growing  part  of  Its 
capital,  technical  and  advisory  assist- 
ance to  improving  opportunities  for  local 
private  enterprise  in  developing  coun- 
tries—on farms  as  well  as  in  commerce 
and  industry. 


We  do  not  Insist  that  developing  coun- 
tries imitate  the  American  system.  Each 
nation  must  fashion  its  own  institutions 
to  its  own  needs.  But  progress  has  been 
greatest  where  governments  have  en- 
couraged private  enterprise,  released  bu- 
reaucratic controls,  stimulated  competi- 
tion and  allowed  maximum  opportunity 
for  Individual  initiative.  AJX>.'s  mandate 
will  be  directed  to  this  end. 

2.    ECPAMOINO    TXCHtnCAI.    ASSIST  AN  CB 

/  propose  a  strong  new  emphasis  on 
technical  assistance. 

Over  one-fifth  of  the  fimds  requested 
for  fiscal  year  1970  are  for  technical  as- 
sistance activities.  Imaginative  use  of 
these  fimds  at  the  points  where  change 
is  beginning  can  have  a  gradual  but 
pervasive  Impact  on  the  economic 
growth  of  developing  nations.  It  can 
make  our  dollars  for  all  forms  of  aid 
go  further. 

Technical  assistance  takes  many 
forms.  It  includes  the  adaptation  of  U.8. 
technical  knowledge  to  the  special  needs 
of  poor  coimtries,  the  training  of  their 
people  In  modem  skills,  and  the  strengUi- 
enlng  of  Institutions  which  will  have 
lives  and  influence  of  their  own.  The 
main  emphases  of  technical  assistance 
must  be  in  agriciUture,  education  and  in 
family  planning.  But  needs  must  also 
be  met  in  health,  public  administration, 
community  action,  public  safety  and 
other  areas.  In  all  of  these  fields,  our 
aim  must  be  to  raise  the  quall^  of  our 
advisory,  training  and  research  services. 

Technical  assistance  is  an  important 
way  for  private  U.S.  organizations  to 
participate  in  development.  U.S.  tech- 
nical assistance  personnel  serving  abroad 
must  increasingly  come  from  private 
firms,  universities  and  colleges  and  non- 
profit service  groups.  We  will  seek  to 
expand  this  broad  use  of  the  best  of  our 
American  talent. 

A.I.D.  is  preparing  plans  to  reorganize 
and  revitalize  U.S.  technical  assistance 
activities.  A  new  Technical  Assistance 
Bureau  headed  by  an  Assistant  Admin- 
istrator will  be  created  within  A.ID.  to 
focus  on  technical  assistance  needs  and 
ensure  effective  administration  of  these 
activities.  The  bureau  will  devise  new 
techniques,  evaluate  effectiveness  of  pro- 
grams, and  seek  out  the  best  qualified 
people  In  our  universities  and  other  pri- 
vate groups. 

To  make  It  possible  to  carry  through 
these  plans  most  effectively,  I  am  re- 
questing a  two-year  funding  authoriza- 
tion for  this  part  of  the  A.IX).  program. 

3.    SHAKIMO   THE    ASSIST ANCX   ETTOKT 

I  propose  that  we  channel  more  of  our 
assistance  in  ways  that  encourage  other 
advanced  nations  to  fairly  share  the  bur- 
den of  international  development. 
This  can  be  done  by : 
— Increasing  Jointly  our  contributions 
to  international  development  banks. 
— Increasing  Jointly  our  contributions 
to  the  United  Nations  technical  as- 
sistance program. 
— Acting  in  concert  with  other  ad- 
vanced countries  to  share  the  cost 
of    aid    to    individual    developing 
countries. 
Most    development    assistance — from 
other  advanced  nations  as  well  as  the 
United  States — is  provided  directly  from 
one  coimtry  to  another.  That  is  under- 
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standable.  Such  bilateral  programs  pro- 
vide assistance  in  accordance  with  each 
coimtry 's  own  standards,  make  the 
source  more  visible  to  the  recipient's 
people  and  can  reflect  historical  political 
ties. 

But  assistance  through  International 
development  banks  and  the  United 
Nations  is  approaching  a  fifth  of  total 
world-wide  aid  for  development  and 
should  be  expanded.  Multilateral  pro- 
grams cushion  political  frictions  between 
donors  and  recipients  and  bring  the  ex- 
perience of  many  nations  to  bear  on  the 
development  problem.  Moreover,  they  ex- 
plicitly require  shared  contributions 
among  the  advanced  nations.  This  calls 
for  fimds  in  addition  to  those  which  I  am 
proposing  today. 

I  appreciate  the  prompt  response  by 
the  Congress  to  my  earlier  proposal 
authorizing  the  United  States  to  Join 
with  others  In  the  second  replenishment 
of  the  International  Development  As- 
sociation. I  urge  early  passage  of  appro- 
priations for  this  contribution  so  that  we 
may  meet  our  pledge. 

I  reaffirm  my  request  for  appropria- 
tions in  Fiscal  1970  of  $20  million  for  the 
ordinary  capital  of  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank,  and  $300  million  for  our 
scheduled  contribution  to  the  Fund  for 
Special  Operations  of  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Development  Bank. 

In  separate  legislation  I  will  submit 
a  new  proposal  for  a  U.S.  contribution 
of  $25  million  to  the  Special  Fund  of  the 
Asian  Development  Bank  in  FY  1970.  I 
am  convinced  that  a  fairly-shared  Spe- 
cial Fund,  to  enable  the  Bank  to  provide 
concessional  financing  for  priority 
needs,  is  a  necessary  supplement  to  the 
Bank's  ordinary  lending  facilities.  The 
United  States  should  Join  with  other 
donor  countries  in  establishing  this  Spe- 
cial Fund,  and  strengthen  the  Bank  so 
that  it  can  better  deal  with  Asia's  cur- 
rent development  problems  and  futxire 
needs. 

The  United  States  will  consult  with 
the  management  of  the  African  Devel- 
opment Bank  and  with  other  potential 
donors,  to  identify  the  most  appropriate 
way  we  can  support  the  objectives  of 
African  development  and  assist  in  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  that  continent. 

Today's  proposed  legislation  includes 
a  43  per  cent  increase  in  the  UJ3.  contri- 
bution to  multilateral  technical  assist- 
ance through  the  United  Nations  Devel- 
opment Program.  Our  contribution  will 
be  on  the  same  sharing  basis  as  In  the 
past. 

4.     FURTHZRINO     roOD    PRODUCTION     AND 
FAMILT    PLANNING 

This  Administration,  while  moving  in 
the  new  directions  I  have  outlined,  will 
apply  the  lessons  of  experience  in  our 
foreign  aid  programs. 

One  basic  lesson  is  the  critical  impor- 
tance of  releasing  the  brakes  on  devel- 
opment caused  by  low  agricultural 
productivity.  A  few  years  ago,  mass  star- 
vation within  a  decade  seemed  clearly 
possible  in  msmy  poor  nations.  Today 
they  stand  at  least  on  the  threshold  of 
a  dramatic  breakthrough  in  food  pro- 
duction. The  combination  of  the  new 
"miracle"  seeds  for  wheat  and  rice,  aid- 
financed  fertilizer,  improved  cultivation 
practices,  and  constructive  agriculture 
policies  shows  what  is  possible.  They  also 


demonstrate  the  potential  for  success 
when  foreign  aid,  foreign  private  invest- 
ment and  domestic  resources  in  develop- 
ing countries  Join  together  in  a  con- 
certed attack  on  poverty. 

The  experience  of  this  decade  has  also 
shown  that  lower  rates  of  population 
growth  can  be  critical  for  speeding  up 
economic  development  and  social  prog- 
ress. An  increasing  number  of  countries 
have  adopted  national  family  planning 
programs  to  attack  the  problem.  At  least 
another  decade  of  sustained  hard  work 
wlU  be  needed  if  we  are  to  win  the  battle 
between  economic  development  and  pop- 
ulation. But  our  assistance  to  voluntary 
family  plsuuilng  programs  and  support 
for  the  work  of  the  United  Nations  and 
other  International  organizations  in  this 
field  must  continue  to  have  high  priority, 
as  will  our  support  of  efforts  to  Increase 
food  production. 

Another  important  lesson  is  that  our 
aid  programs  need  better  means  of  con- 
tinuous management  inspection.  We  are 
creating  a  new  position  of  Auditor-Gen- 
eral in  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment. His  Job  will  be  to  make  sure 
that  A.IJ3.'s  funds  are  used  for  their  in- 
tended purpose  and  tiiat  A.IJ3.'s  opera- 
tions are  managed  as  tightly  and  effi- 
ciently as  possible.  He  will  report  directly 
to  the  AJ.D.  Administrator. 

LEGISLATIVE    AND    BTTDCKT   REQUESTS 

The  proposed  legislation  revises  that 
part  of  the  present  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  which  deals  with  economic  aid,  to 
reflect  the  priorities  of  this  Administra- 
tion. The  proposals  are  designed  to  ac- 
complish the  following: 

— Create  the  Overseas  Private  Invest- 
ment Corporation  and  authorize  its 
programs  for  an  initial  five  years. 

— Strengthen  A.I.D.'s  mandate  to  use 
official  aid  to  stimulate  private  ini- 
tiative in  development. 

— Expand  the  role  of  technical  assist- 
ance under  consolidated  legislation 
and  a  two-year  authorization. 

The  proposed  budget  includes  new  ap- 
propriation of  $2,210  million  for  A.IJD., 
$138  million  below  the  January  budget 
request  of  the  previous  Administration. 
In  addition,  the  budget  includes  $75  mil- 
lion to  augment  existing  reserves  for 
guaranties  to  be  issued  by  the  proposed 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion. 

The  appropriation  request  for  eco- 
nomic assistance  will  support  these 
regional  programs : 

— For  Latin  America,  $605  million. 

— For  the  Near  East  and  South  Asia, 
$625  miUlon. 

— For  Africa,  $186  million. 

— For  East  Asia,  $234  million. 

— And  for  Vietnam,  $440  million. 

In  order  to  protect  the  UJS.  balance  of 
payments  at  the  same  time  we  are  pro- 
viding assistance  abroad,  goods  and  serv- 
ices will  be  purchased  in  the  United 
States  wherever  practicable.  Over  90  per- 
cent of  pJl  A.I.D.  expenditures  suid  vir- 
tually all  purchases  of  goods  will  be  made 
in  the  United  States.  The  remaining 
funds  that  are  spent  abroad  are  mainly 
for  living  expenses  of  U.S.  personnel  and 
for  other  local  expenditures  in  support  of 
technical  assistance  programs. 

For  military  assistance,  the  proposed 
budget  includes  $375  million,  the  same 


as  in  the  January  budget.  Maintenance 
of  a  climate  of  international  security  still 
calls  for  military  strength  sufficient  to 
deter  aggression.  Seventy-seven  percent 
of  the  total  amount  available  for  the 
military  assistance  program  will  be  allo- 
cated to  four  of  our  long-standing  al- 
lies— ^Korea,  the  Republic  of  China,  Tur- 
key and  Greece.  The  balance  of  the 
request  will  be  used  to  provide  modest 
amounts  of  training  and  equipment  to  44 
other  countries  where  our  security  and 
foreign  policy  Interests  are  partially  met 
by  this  form  of  assistance.  We  are  ne- 
gotiating a  renewal  of  our  base  agree- 
ment with  Spain.  If  these  negotiations 
succeed,  we  shall  then  need  to  request  an 
Eunendment  to  this  authorization  asking 
for  additional  funds  to  cover  our  year's 
needs  for  Spain. 

The  United  States  will  continue  to  pro- 
vide military  assistance  from  the  U.S. 
Armed  Services  budget  to  Vietnam,  Laos, 
and  Thailand. 

I  am  also  asking  in  separate  legisla- 
tion for  $275  million  for  credit  necessary 
to  facilitate  the  purchase  of  essential 
military  equipment  by  countries  now  able 
to  buy  all  or  a  growing  part  of  their  de- 
fense requirements.  These  funds  will  be 
returned  to  the  United  States  during  the 
next  few  years  as  the  purchasing  coun- 
tries meet  their  repayment  obligations. 

PLANNING   FOR   THE   SEVENTIES 

I  believe  these  proposals  for  fiscal  year 
1970  are  sound — and  necessary  to  make 
clearly  desirable  Improvements  in  our 
foreign  aid  program. 

But  we  need  to  learn  more  about  the 
role  which  foreign  assistance  can  play 
in  the  development  process  and  the  rela- 
tionship between  development  and  over- 
all U.S.  foreign  policy. 

I  am  therefore  establishing  a  task 
force  of  private  citizens  to  make  a  com- 
prehensive review  of  the  entire  range  of 
U.S.  aid  activities,  to  consider  proposals 
of  the  United  Nations  bodies  and  inter- 
national commissions,  and  to  help  me  de- 
termine what  our  national  policies  should 
be  toward  the  developing  countries  in 
the  decade  of  the  1970s.  I  will  look  to  the 
task  force's  report  In  developing  the  pro- 
gram next  year,  in  my  response  to  the 
Javits  AmendAiimt  to  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act,  Ad  In  considering  the  rec- 
ommendations! of  the  internationally- 
sponsored  Pearson  Commission  report  to 
be  published  in  the  fall. 

TOWARD  A  WORLD   OF  ORDER 

Foreign  aid  cannot  be  viewed  in  iso- 
lation. That  is  a  statement  with  a  double 
meaning,  each  side  of  which  is  true. 

If  we  turn  inward,  if  we  adopt  an  atti- 
tude of  letting  the  underdeveloped  na- 
tions shift  for  themselves,  we  would  soon 
see  them  sliift  away  from  the  values  so 
necessary  to  international  stability. 
Moreover,  we  would  lose  the  traditional 
concern  for  humanity  which  is  so  vital  a 
part  of  the  American  spirit. 

In  another  sense,  foreign  aid  must  be 
viewed  as  an  integral  part  of  our  overall 
effort  to  EMjhieve  a  world  order  of  peace 
and  justice.  That  order  combines  our 
sense  of  responsibility  for  helping  those 
determined  to  defend  their  freedom:  our 
sensible  understanding  of  the  mutual 
benefits  that  flow  from  cooperation  be- 
tween nations;  and  bur  sensitivity  to 
the  desires  of  our  fellow  men  to  improve 
their  lot  In  the  world. 
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m  this  time  of  stringent  budsetary  re- 
gtp»lnt.  we  must  stimulate  prtrate  In- 
vestment and  the  cooperaUon  of  otoer 
governments  to  share  with  us  In  meet- 
ing the  most  urgent  needs  of  those  just 
beginning  to  climb  the  economic  lad- 
der And  we  must  continue  to  minimise 
the  Immediate  ImpwJt  on  our  balance 
of  pasrments.  .      , 

This  request  for  foreign  economic  ^d 
military  assistance  Is  the  lo^e»^  P^P?**^ 
since  the  program  began.  But  It  Is  about 
900  million  dollars  more  than  was  ap- 
propriated last  year.  I  co»^<*«', JL°!^: 
^sairy  to  meet  essential  requirements 
now.  and  to  maintain  a  base  for  future 

action.  ^ -  **..-• 

The  support  by  the  Congress  of  these 

programs  will  help  enable  ^JojP^ 

forward  In  new  ways  toward  the  buUd- 

STof  respect  for  the  United  States,  se- 

curlty  for  our  people  and  dignity  for 

human  beings  in  every  comer  of  tue 

'!°**:-.  RICHA«»N1X0W. 
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PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  ON 

POREION  AID 

(Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and  was 

given  permission  to  address  the  House 

for    1    minute,    to    revise    and    extend 

his    remarks    and    include    extraneous 

°ii?^aERAIX)  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  have  always  supported  the  foreign  aid 
program  in  principle  because  I  believe  it 
helps  to  further  one  of  Americas  na- 
tional goals-that  of  promoting  peace 
and  order  in  the  world.  However.  I  have 
become  Increasingly  critical  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  our  foreign  aid  program  has 
been  admmlstered.  the  repeated  m- 
stances  of  waste,  stupidity,  and  corrup- 
tion, and  the  appalling  lack  of  results  in 
relation  to  tremendous  U.S.  Investments^ 

Against  this  backdrop  of  comment.  I 
would  like  to  say  that  I  am  pleased  by  the 
thrust  of  President  Nixons  foreign  aid 
message.  It  appears  to  signal  a  new  di- 
rection in  our  foreign  aid  program, 
focusing  as  it  does  on  a  fresh  approach 
to  private  enterprise  involvement  in  the 
program  and  on  multinaUon  assistance 
programs  rather  than  unilateral  U.S. 
aid  to  the  third  world. 

On  the  face  of  it.  the  President  s  pro- 
posed Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 
poration appears  to  be  an  excellent  idea. 
Assuming  its  approval  by  the  Congress, 
the  proof  wiU  be  In  the  implementation 
of  the  proposal.  I  also  heartily  approve 
the  President's  declared  Intention  to 
place  a  mandate  upon  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  to  help  Im- 
prove opportuniUes  for  local  private 
enterprise  In  the  developing  countries. 

I  particularly  commend  the  President 
for  his  proposal  to  create  a  position  of 
Auditor  General  in  AID.  assuming  that 
the  new  Auditor  General  will  be  a  man 
of  great  determination  and  the  courage 
to  ride  herd  on  his  own  people.  I  am 
hopeful  that  President  Nixon  can  greatly 
strengthen  the  AID  program  by  esUb- 
lishing  the  new  position  of  AID  Auditor 
General.  I  base  that  hope  In  part  on  the 
fact  that  the  Auditor  General  will  be  re- 
porting directly  to  an  excellent  adminis- 
trator, former  Michigan  SUte  University 
President  John  Hannah. 


In  essence  I  endorse  the  Nixon  foreign 
aid  program.  But  I  take  no  position  on 
the  dollar  amount.  The  Congress  will 
scrutinize  the  dollar  requests  and  then 
work  its  will.  We  can  make  a  judgment 
on  the  fund  requests  only  on  the  basis  of 
supporting  data. 

Mr.  AREND8.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  area 
of  foreign  aid.  as  in  so  many  other  areas 
of  Government  action,  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration has  demonstrated  a  capacity  to 
think  anew  and  act  anew.  The  President's 
message  on  foreign  aid  makes  clear  his 
belief  that  the  important  thing  is  not 
the  amount  of  mcmey  you  spend  but  the 
way  in  which  you  spend  it.  The  most  im- 
portant question  is  "how?"  and  now  "how 
much?" 

This  ability  to  distinguish  quantita- 
tive and  qualitative  questions  is  a  heart- 
ening development.  In  a  society  as  huge 
and  complex  as  ours,  political  discus- 
sion and  debate  too  often  degenerate  Into 
mere  comparisons  of  quantity.  It  is  easy, 
after  all.  to  write  a  headline  which  says 
that  the  budget  for  a  certain  program  Is 
up  so  many  dollars  or  down  so  many  dol- 
lars. It  is  much  harder  to  measure  quick- 
ly and  to  communicate  concisely  the 
nkiiu  and  strategies  with  which  those 
dollars  are  administered.  But  the  Nixon 
administration  has  nonetheless  put  its 
emphasis  on  quality,  on  getting  better 
results  for  each  dollar  we  spend.  Though 
the  headlines  may  not  fully  express  that 
fmph»*t«.  I  believe  that  the  Congress  will 
fully  appreciate  the  point. 

The  President's  strategy  for  foreign  aid 
reflects  the  advice  of  those  who  have  ex- 
amined our  programs  most  closely  over 
the  last  few  years.  It  places  greater  em- 
phasis on  private  investment  abroad,  go- 
ing beyond  mere  exhortation  and  ac- 
tually creating  new  metois  for  action 
toward  that  end.  It  puts  a  great  empha- 
sis, too.  on  technical  assistance  which 
will  help  other  countries  do  more  for 
themselves.  Third,  It  significantly  in- 
creases our  efforts  to  encourage  multi- 
lateral forms  of  foreign  assistance  imd 
greater  contributions  by  other  developed 
countries.  Fourth,  it  meets  squarely  the 
issue  which  is  rapidly  becoming  the  most 
important  one  of  our  time  after  the 
question  of  war  and  peace.  I  refer  to  the 
critical  matter  of  food  production  and 
population  control.  In  addition,  through 
the  provision  of  an  Auditor  General  for 
AID.  the  new  approach  will  improve  the 
level  of  performance  in  existing  pro- 
grams. 

In  all  of  these  ways,  the  Nixon  strategy 
breaks  through  the  conceptual  stagna- 
tion of  the  past  and  offers  a  refreshing 
approach  to  a  very  important  area  of 
foreign  policy. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYBEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
President  Nixon,  in  his  foreign  assist- 
ance message  to  Congress,  struck  directly 
at  the  basic  aim  of  our  entire  assistance 
program  when  he  described  our  efforts  as 
"essential  to  express  and  achieve  our 
national  goals  in  the  international  com- 
munity— a  world  order  of  peace  and 
justice." 

President  Nixon's  emphasis  on  tech- 
nical assistance  and  on  greater  partici- 
pation by  private  enterprise  Is  to  be 
commended.  These  are  two  areas  which 
should  be  strtngthened. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  the  President 
firmly  state  the  continuing  Imiwrtance 


of  foreign  assistance,  while  at  the  same 
time  profX)eing  a  compreher^ve  review 
of  the  entire  range  of  these  activities. 
This  review  could  lead  to  further  recom- 
mendations to  improve  and  strengthen 
our  assistance  to  developing  nations. 

As  a  longtime  supporter  of  foreign 
assistance,  it  is  my  hope  that  Congress 
will  act  quickly  along  the  lines  recom- 
mended by  the  President  for  our  aid 

program.  „      ^       »w 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  has  asked  that  we  redirect  our 
foreign  aid  efforts  in  four  major  ways: 

First.  We  must  enlist  the  energies  of 
private  enterprise. 

Second.  We  must  emphasize  innovative 
technical  assistance. 

Third.  We  mxist  induce  other  advanced 
naUons  to  Join   In   bearing   their   fair 

share. 

Fourth.  We  must  buUd  on  recent  suc- 
cesses in  furthering  food  production 
and  population  control. 

The  key  word  here  is  "redirection." 
The  President  has  wisely  shown  that 
although  the  ultimate  goal  of  foreign 
aid  is  the  same,  we  must  strike  out  on 
new  paths  to  better  reach  that  goal. 

These,  then,  are  the  four  new  paths: 
of  private  InltiaUve.  of  tectmologlcal 
genius  of  burden  sharing  among  ad- 
vanced nations,  and  of  direct  hiunan  aid 
in  needy  areas. 

The  four  new  paths  will,  I  am  certain, 
be  seen  as  new  directions  in  a  journey 
toward  a  better  world. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  the  Congress  directed  the  Pres- 
ident to  undertake  a  study  of  all  U.S. 
foreign  assistance  programs,  economi: 
and  miliUry.  to  make  interim  recom- 
mendations by  June  30.  1969.  and  to 
submit  a  final  report  by  March  31.  1970. 
The  interim  recommendations  are  con- 
tained in  the  President's  foreign  aid 
mes-sage,  in  the  provisions  of  the  pro- 
posed Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1969, 
and  in  the  foreign  aid  program  presen- 
tations to  the  Congress. 

The  major  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations are  these:  foreign  assistance 
remains  an  essential  function  of  U5. 
foreign  pohcy  and  must  be  continued  for 
reasons  of  naUonal  self-interest  and 
collective  good  conscience:  private  en- 
terprise and  individual  Initiative  must 
play  an  even  greater  role  in  develop- 
ment: technical  assistance  must  be  more 
imaginatively  used,  more  effectively 
managed  and  more  generously  funded: 
our  highest  priorities  must  continue  to 
be  increasing  food  production  and  re- 
ducing soaring  population  growth  rates. 
This  year's  foreign  aid  bill  replaces 
substantial  parts  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961.  which  authorizes  the 
AID  program,  to  reflect  new  priorities 
and  new  directions— primsu-ily  the  in- 
creased use  of  private  enterprise  In  de- 
velopment and  the  greater  focus  on  tech- 
nical assistance. 

The  bill  creates  a  new  Overseas  Pri- 
vate Investment  Corporation  to  take  over 
most  of  AID'S  present  U.S.  investment 
Incentive  programs  and  carry  out  other 
activities  in  cooperation  with  develop- 
ing nations  to  increase  the  contribution 
of  UJ3.  Investment  to  development.  The 
bill  lays  new  stress  on  AID'S  role  as  a 
stimulant  to  private  enterprise  abroad 
The  legislation  emphasizes  the  imjpor- 
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tant  role  of  technical  assistance  In  the 
development  process  by  grouping  in  one 
place  the  provisions  relating  to  bilateral 
and  multilateral  technical  assistance  and 
providing  a  2-year  funding  authoriza- 
tion. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
presidential  campaign  last  year.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  pointed  out  that  the  world 
was  very  much  like  a  city,  and  that  In 
the  world  city,  as  in  our  own  American 
cities,  "we  can  preserve  our  hard-won 
abundance  only  by  bringing  the  have- 
nots  within  the  affluent  society."  He 
echoed  that  affirmation  of  the  mutual 
interdependence  of  mar^kind  when  he 
said  in  his  Inaugural  address  that  we 
are  all  "riders  on  the  earth  together, 
brothers  tn  that  bright  loveliness  In  the 
eternal  cold." 

The  Presidential  message  to  the  Con- 
gress on  foreign  aid,  provides  another 
manifestation  of  his  commitment  to 
these  truths.  At  a  time  when  some  say 
the  whole  idea  of  international  aid  Is 
obsolete,  the  President  has  reaffirmed 
the  place  of  such  programs  in  our  for- 
eign policy.  What  Is  obsolete  is  not  the 
notion  that  nations  should  help  one  an- 
other, but  rather  the  particular  ways  in 
whldi  we  have  tried  to  put  that  notion 
into  practice  in  the  past.  By  emphasizing 
new  kinds  of  aid  and  new  ways  of  pro- 
viding help,  he  has  given  us  reason  to 
believe  that  these  programs  will  work 
more  eflectlveOy  in  the  future. 

The  President  has  asked  for  less  In 
quantitative  terms.  The  dollar  amount 
of  his  request  for  foreign  economic  and 
military  assistance  is  the  lowest  that 
any  President  has  proposed  since  the 
program  began.  But  the  advantage  pos- 
sible per  dollar  spent  promises  to  be 
much  greater  than  it  was  previously. 
The  new  administrative  procedures, 
along  with  new  emphasis  on  private  In- 
vestment, technical  aid.  multilateral 
programs,  and  food  and  population  con- 
trol, should  make  for  much  wiser  spend- 
ing strategies. 

I  am  confident  that  the  more  we 
study  the  Nixon  proposals,  the  greater 
v,ill  be  our  confidence  in  the  way  the 
money  will  be  used.  For  this  Is  not  a 
President  who  spends  money  recklessly, 
nor  does  he  ask  for  authorizations  which 
are  greater  than  the  need.  We  must  take 
him  at  his  word  when  he  says  that  he 
considers  this  request  barely  sufficient 
to  meet  essential  requirements. 

I  applaud  the  President's  message  on 
foreign  aid  and  hope  that  other  Members 
of  the  Congress  will  do  the  same.  Our 
foreign  aid  programs  need  a  new  Infu- 
sion of  energy,  creativity,  and  support, 
•nils  program  can  provide  all  three. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  heard  so  long  of  the 
evils  of  the  march  of  technology  that  we 
have  begun  to  believe  it. 

I  commend  the  President  for  remind- 
ing us  In  his  message  that  technology  is 
only  as  inhuman  as  we  choose  to  make  it. 
We  are  not  fated  to  become  victims  of 
computer  morality  or  mechanized  Joy  or 
dehumanizing  automation. 

Teclmology   can   be — and   our   moon 
voyages  have  demonstrated  that  it  al- 
ready is — not  an  enemy  of  our  spirit  but 
its  best  friend. 
The  President's  request  for  Increased 


technical  assistsmce  in  foreign  aid  is 
proof  that  he  Is  not  afraid  of  the  future, 
that  he  will  not  criticize  man's  tech- 
nological genius  for  political  ends,  that 
he  knows  that  it  is  in  our  power  to  use 
technology  to  protect  and  enhaoice  hu- 
man values. 

There  are  those  who  say  we  spend  too 
much'  in  dollars  and  time  on  techno- 
logical progress.  They  say  we  should  be 
doing  other  things  in  other  areas. 

They  are  like  the  men  in  England  led 
by  the  man  they  calle4  King  Lud.  who 
chose  to  break  the  machines  that  were 
building  a  new  world.  We  say  instead: 
direct  the  machines  with  human  concern 
and  the  new  technology  can  build  a  better 
world.  In  foreign  aid  technological  prog- 
ress cam  restore  the  spirit  of  a  people 
and  help  to  give  each  individual  his 
chance  In  the  world. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
much  to  be  pleased  about  in  the  Presi- 
dent's foreign  aid  message.  I  am  espe- 
cially Impressed  with  his  emphasis  on 
food  production  and  population  growth. 
There  is  historic  good  news  from  the 
less  developed  world:  gains  In  grain  pro- 
duction in  the  developing  natlcms  are 
outrunning  the  rate  of  population 
growth.  Furthermore,  in  an  increasing 
number  of  developing  nations,  the  threats 
of  runaway  population  growth  is  gen- 
erating official  family  planning  and  other 
programs.  In  the  face  of  these  twin  de-  , 
velopments,  the  recent  predictions  of 
widespread  famine  by  1980  are  giving 
way  to  cautious  optimism. 

In  South  and  East  Asia  and  parts  of 
the  Near  East,  yields  of  new  varieties  of 
wheat,  rice  and  other  grains  are  doubling 
and  tripling  traditional  output.  In  India 
and  Pakistan  between  1961  and  1968,  the 
combined  population  grew  by  18.7  per- 
cent— while  the  two  coimtries'  produc- 
tion of  wheat  and  rice  rose  by  21.3  per- 
cent. In  1961,  with  a  population  of  1.4 
bUUon,  aU  of  the  developing  nations  of 
the  free  world  together  produced  268 
million  tons  of  grain.  In  1968,  with  a 
population  more  than  20  percent  larger — 
1.7  billion — tlie  same  countries  harvested 
over  24  percent  more  grain — 335  million 
tons. 

Today,  accelerated  progress  is  possible 
on  the  farmlands  of  the  developing  world. 
But  whether  the  poor  countries  make  this 
progress  will  depend  largely  on  the  avail- 
ability of  adequate  aid  from  advanced 
nations,  particularly  development  loans. 
Good  weather  helped — but  by  no 
means  explained — the  gains  in  food  pro- 
duction of  the  last  few  years.  A  case  in 
point  is  India  which  expects  this  year's 
food  grain  harvest  to  be  close  to  last 
year's  record,  even  though  this  year  their 
weather  has  not  nearly  matched  last 
year's  outstanding  monsoon. 

The  larger  harvests  in  the  poor  coim- 
tries are  the  result  of  innovations  in  eco- 
nomic policies,  as  well  as  in  science  and 
technology.  The  United  States  has  helped 
Introduce  and  encourage  both  types  of 
innovation — by  furnishing  critical  extra 
resources  and  skills,  and  by  helping  to 
influence  development  policies. 


bers  may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject 
of  the  President's  message  and  include 
extrsmeous  matter. 

The  SPEAKEK.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 


TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS  WITHIN  OF- 
FICES OF  CLERK  AND  SERGEANT 
AT  ARMS  OF  HOUSE  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration, ^call  up  the  resolution  (  H.  Res. 
425)  aniask  unanimous  consent  for  its 
immedla^  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rxs.  426 
Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  of  the  House  and 
Sergeant  at  Arms  be  and  1b  hereby  directed 
to  pay  such  sum  as  may  be  necessary,  from 
the  balance  available  of  the  1968  appropria- 
tion and  the  various  funds  of  the  1969  appro- 
priation, where  balances  may  be  available, 
for  the  House  ol  Representatives  to  meet  the 
May  and  June  payroll  of  Members.  ofBcers 
of  the  House,  and  employees  of  the  House. 
Moneys  expended  from  these  funds  and/or 
appropriations  by  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and 
the  Clerlt  will  be  repaid  to  the  fiindc  and/ or 
appropriations  from  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
and  Clerk's  supplemental  appropriation 
upon  Its  approval. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wanted  to 
intercede  before  action  is  taJcen  on  this 
resolution.  I  would  like  to  have  some 
points  of  information.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  yielding  and  the  Speaker 
protecting  the  Member. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  gather  from  this  resolu- 
tion— and  I  had  hoped  there  would  be 
a  complete  explanation  of  it — that  may- 
be somebody  is  running  out  of  money 
and  wants  to  get  his  hand  in  a  pocket 
where  there  is  a  little  money,  in  order 
to  pay  the  "troops"  between  now  and  the 
time  the  supplemental  appropriation 
that  was  passed  here  the  other  day  goes 
into  effect,  or  a  new  fiscal  year  roUs 
around  and  all  the  pay  incretises  are  in — 
or  something  to  that  effact. 

My  first  question  is:  Just  who  is  out  of 
money?    

Mr.  ^'t^ii'iiiTn^.  The  Sergeant  at  Anns 
is  out  of  money.  He  cannot  pay  salaries 
of  Members  on  June  1  unless  we  transfer 
funds  from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  to  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms.  Next  month  the 
Members,  their  staffs,  and  other  em- 
ployees of  the  House  will  not  be  able  to 
be  paid  unless  we  pass  this  resolution. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further.  House  Resolution 
425  says:  "That  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
and  Sergeant-at-Arms"— presumably  of 
the  House  also— "be  and  is  hereby  di- 
rected to  pay  such  sum  as  may  be  neces- 
sary." 

How  can  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  pay 
this  money  and  who  is  putting  whose 
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hand  Into  whose  pocket?  That  la  what  I 
want  to  know,  and  it  Is  not  clear  from 
the  way  the  resolution  Is  written. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  The  Clerk  of  the  House 
has  some  funds  left  over  and  unexpended 
in  his  accounts — such  as  the  furniture 
account.  Also,  the  Members  have  not 
used  all  their  allowances  and  we  have 
some  amount  of  money  left  in  the  con- 
tingency fund  In  the  Clerk's  office.  This 
will  be  transferred  to  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  to  pay  Members  for  this  month.  If 
we  do  not  pass  this  resolution,  we  caimot 
pay  the  Members.  It  is  Just  a  bookkeep- 
ing transaction. 

In  other  words,  we  have  already  passed 
the  supplemental  appropriations  bill, 
and  we  are  awaiting  action  by  the  Sen- 
ate. Once  that  bill  becomes  law,  the 
funds  will  be  available. 

idrrTlALl,.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man Is  very  kind.  I  must  say  he  talked 
to  me  ahead  of  time  about  this  resolu- 
tion. "This  Is  a  nice  clean,  sweet,  little 
resolution,"  he  said.  I  appreciate  what 
the  gentleman  believes  and  has  said.  But 
is  it  the  Intent  of  the  committee  or  who- 
ever is  knowledgeable  as  to  the  contents 
of  the  resolution  to  take  a  little  time  to 
explain  to  the  Members  where  these 
funds  are?  I  cannot  imagine  getting 
enough  money  out  of  the  "ftimiture  ac- 
count" to  pay  the  Members'  salaries 
pending  the  passage  of  the  supplemental 
appropriation.  I  hope  the  distinguished 
gentleman  will  yield  or  will  take  time 
to  give  us  in  the  House  a  little  bit  of  ac- 
counting about  whose  hand  Is  going  into 
whoae  pocket.  Prom  the  way  this  is  writ- 
ten, it  looks  like  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
and  Sergeant  at  Arms  can  have  their 
hands  in  each  other's  pocket.  It  still  is 
not  clear  where  the  money  is  coming 
from. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRTKDEX.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  reason  for  this  resolution  is  be- 
cause on  July  1  of  last  year  there  was  an 
increase  which  went  into  effect  for  our 
:lerk  hire.  Then  last  month  there  was 
an  increase  which  went  into  effect  which 
pertained  to  the  Members  of  the  House. 
Last  week  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill  was  passed  by  the  House,  which 
included  the  funds  for  these  increases  for 
fiscal  year  1969.  That  bill  has  not  been 
passed  by  the  Senate  yet. 

Inasmuch  as  we  have  a  payday  for 
the  month  of  May  coming  up  tomorrow, 
and  a  payday  for  the  month  of  June  com- 
ing up  later,  it  is  necessary  to  acquire 
the  necessary  funds  in  the  accounts  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  keep 
current  on  our  pay. 

This  resolution  was  introduced  to  give 
the  opportunity  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
and  to  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  to  meet  the 
payroll  by  transferring  funds  from  ac- 
counts which  have  enough  fimds  left  at 
this  time  to  in  effect  loan  the  money. 

Now,  there  could  well  be  a  deficit  by  the 
end  of  June  in  these  accounts  for  pay,  in 
the  amount  of  over  $5  million.  The  idea 
is  to  borrow  from  various  accounts  where 
funds  are  available,  such  as  court  report- 
ing and  telephone  and  telegraph  and 
others,  and  to  spend  that  money  for 
salaries  now;  and,  then,  when  the  supple- 


mental is  passed  by  the  Senate,  we  will 
put  the  money  back  in  the  various  ac- 
counts and  balance  the  books.  This  is 
strictly  a  bookkeepmg  entry  proposition. 
The  money  will  be  put  back  into  the  vari- 
ous accounts  and  used  for  the  proper  pur- 
poses. It  Is  strictly  a  transaction  on  the 
bo<As. 

Since  this  resolution  was  Introduced  a 
day  ago,  some  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  look  at  the  records  of 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  to  see  what  ac- 
counts they  are  going  to  use  and  the 
balances  available,  and  we  feel  that  this 
resolution  will  do  the  necessary  Job  to 
meet  the  payrolls  that  are  coming  up  in 
May  and  June. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  for  a  question. 

Mr.  HALL.  Do  I  correctly  understand 
from  the  gentleman's  statement,  along 
with  that  of  the  chairman,  that  there 
are  various  fimds  available  which  would 
"bail  out"  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  imtil 
such  time  as  the  supplemental  is  passed; 
and  that  in  the  interim,  since  this  House 
resolution  was  Introduced  so  quickly  and 
so  recently,  the  accounts  have  been  seen 
and  audited,  so  to  speak,  by  the  gentle- 
man and  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration; and  that  they  are  in  order; 
and,  fliuilly.  that  this  resolution  simply 
other  fund's  pocket  on  a  pro  tem  basis 
and  provides  for  restoration  after  the 
makes  it  legal  for  the  hands  to  be  in  the 
supplemental  is  passed?  Are  those  all 
statements  that  can  be  answered  "Yes." 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  fiirther,  I  can  answer  the  state- 
ment "Yes"  with  one  qualification.  We 
had  a  chance  to  look  at  the  balances 
that  were  available  in  the  various  ac- 
counts, including  the  leftover  funds  from 
fiscal  year  1968  which  are  still  available, 
but  I  want  to  specifically  say  we  did  not 
have  a  chance  to  audit  the  funds.  We 
saw  the  balances  which  were  available. 

Mr.  HALL.  Of  course,  a  question  arises 
as  to  why  funds  not  used  in  1968  did  not 
revert  to  the  General  Treasury.  I  shall 
not  raise  that  question  at  this  time,  in 
view  of  the  assurances  the  gentlemen 
has  given  me.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's yielding. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  would  be  pleased  to  an- 
swer that  on  the  record,  because  I  think 
it  is  an  important  point. 

Funds  that  are  1-year  funds  are  re- 
turnable to  the  Treasury,  but  they  re- 
main in  the  hands  of  the  authorized 
person  to  handle  those  funds  for  2  years 
afterward  to  pay  bills  that  may  be  out- 
standing, and  then  the  funds  revert  to 
the  Treasury. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  At  this  moment  It  Is 
not  known  whether  there  are  telephone 
bills  or  furniture  bills  or  other  WJls  out- 
standing which  may  have  tojje^id  out 
of  the  fiscal  year  1968  funjiBr 

At  the  required  lej^itlme  the  Clerk 
and  the  Sergea^t'-lft  Arms  will  return 
imused  funds -tothe  Treasury. 

Mr  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman s^eld? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 


Mr.  HAYS.  There  Is  one  other  point 
that  ought  to  be  made.  The  Clerk  has 
the  m<mey  to  pay  part  of  these  salaries 
but  Just  not  enough  to  pay  them  all. 
So  he  is  asking  in  this  resolution  to  bor- 
row a  small  amount,  in  the  sum  of  $210,- 
000,  from  these  other  funds.  It  is  not  as 
though  he  does  not  have  any  money  to 
pay  any  of  the  salaries,  but  it  is  Just  that 
he  does  not  have  enough  to  pay  them 
aU. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  l-'KlKDKIi.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  it  common  or  uncom 
mon  practice  to  Juggle  funds  in  this 
fashion?  

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  There  have  been  prec- 
edents. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  it  is  possible  to  step 
in  and  get  funds  out  of  the  woodwork 
as  easy  as  this? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  It  is  only  a  question  o) 
bookkeeping. 

Mr.  GROSS.  When  did  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  meet  on  this 
subject  and  approve  this  resolution? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  We  wjere  notified  the 
other  day  that  the  Clerk  and  Sergeant 
at  Arms  will  be  out  of  funds,  and  the  res- 
olution is  for  this  funding. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  the  full  committee 
ever  meet  on  it? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  We  polled  the  com- 
mittee and  got  a  majority  vote. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  did  what? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  We  polled  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  did  not  have  a 
session? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  No,  sir.  But  we  looked 
into  all  of  these  figures  to  verify  what 
has  been  said  on  the  fioor  here  today. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  whole  pay  increase 
business  has  been  a  Juggling  process. 
This  is  the  clincher. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  In  view  of  the  inquiry 
which  has  been  made  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Iowa,  I  would 
Uke  to  point  out  that  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  resolution  and  its  being  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  committee  the 
minority  at  least  expressed  their  view 
that  this  should  have  come  before  us  in 
due  course;  that  is.  before  the  subcom- 
mittee and  full  committee,  but  it  was 
explained  to  us  that  there  was  not 
enough  time  to  get  this  through  in  order 
to  be  meaningful  so  as  to  take  care  of 
the  payroll  which  is  due  now.  We  have 
been  given  every  assurance  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  that  in  the  future 
we  will  go  through  the  regular  course 
of  business  and  Items  will  not  be  sprung 
on  us  in  the  fashion  that  this  resolution 
was.  I  know  from  previous  experience 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  that  he  will  see  to 
it  it  Is  done. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  not  put 
the  question  yet. 

CAIX   OF   THX    HOTTSB 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

IRoUNo.  70] 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  ask  the  majority  leader  to  give 
the  progrEun  for  the  balance  of  the  day, 
for  the  balance  of  this  week,  and  for  next 

week.  j„  .. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 


which  will  interfere  with  the  considera- 
tion of  these  bills.  I  know  of  no  Jvmket, 
and  in  any  event,  such  would  not  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  programing 
the  business  of  the  House. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  I  am  Just  trying  to 
''"think  ahead   on   Monday  when   there 
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The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  317 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 

resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  still  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  now  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  now  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  objects  to  the  vote  on  the  ground 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and  makes 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.  The  Chair  will  count. 

Two  hundred  and  forty-two  members 
are  present,  a  quorum. 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

PROGRAM  FOR  THE  BALANCE  OF 
THIS  WEEK  AND  FOR  NEXT  WEEK 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
mArks.) 
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Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr  .'ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  inquiry  of  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  for  today  we  have  one  more 
bill,  H.R.  4204,  and  the  rule  relating 
thereto  which  is  on  the  program  for  this 
week.  That  will  conclude  the  business  for 
this  week. 

The  program  for  next  week  is  as  fol- 
lows: ^        J         T 

Monday  is  Consent  Calendar  day.  in 
addition  there  are  eight  suspensions 
which  are  as  follows: 

H.R.  763,  to  provide  for  a  study  of  State 
laws  governing  the  operation  of  youth 

camps. 

H  R.  2667,  to  revise  the  pay  structiu-e  of 
the  police  force  of  the  National  Zoolog- 
ical Park.  ,     _^w    ,  4.-    „ 

H.R.  692,  to  extend  the  length  of  time 
community  nursing  home  care  may  be 
provided  for  veterans. 

HJl  693,  to  provide  that  veterans  70 
years  of  age  shall  be  deemed  unable  to 
defray  hospital  expenses. 

HJl  2768,  to  eliminate  the  6-month 
limitation  on  the  furnishing  of  nursing 
home   care   for   service-connected   vet- 

PT*fl.TlS 

Hji  3130,  to  provide  that  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  may  furnish 
certain  medical  services. 

HH.  9334,  to  promote  the  care  and 
treatment  of  veterans  in  State  veterans' 

H.R.  9634,  to  Improve  the  Veterans' 
Administration  program  of  sharing  spe- 
cialized medical  resources. 

For  Tuesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week  the  program  is  as  follows:  Tuesday 
is  Private  Calendar  day.  In  addition 
there  is  scheduled  for  the  consideration 
of  the  House  HJl.  10946,  to  promote 
health  and  safety  in  the  building  trades 
and  construction  industry,  under  an  open 
rule  w^th  1  hour  of  general  debtate.  Also. 
H.R.  11102,  Medical  Facilities  Construc- 
tion and  Modernization  Amendments  of 
1969  under  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of 
general  debate. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  announce- 
ment is  made  subject  to  the  usual  res- 
ervation that  conference  reports  may  be 
brought  up  at  any  time  and  any  further 
program  may  be  announced  later. 

Mr  SAYLOR.  Have  rules  already  been 
granted  on  the  last  two  bills  to  which 
the  majority  leader  made  reference? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further;  they  have. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  These  eight  suspensions 
on  Monday  next  will  not  in  any  way  in- 
terfere with  the  Junket  to  Paris  which 
is  about  to  start  or  may  have  already 
started? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  will  yield  fur- 
ther, Insofar  as  I  know  there  is  no  jimket 


might  have  to  be  some  votes  on  seme  of 
these  bills  and  if  the  junket  is  still  in 
effect  on  next  Monday,  I  think  the  Mem- 
bers ought  to  be  on  notice  that  there  are 
eight  suspensions  scheduled  for  consid- 
eration. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  will  yield  fur- 
ther, that  is  the  purpose  of  making  the 
annoimcement,  to  give  the  Members  no- 
tice of  the  program  for  next  week.  These 
are  important  bills  and  I  trust  that  the 
Members  will  be  present. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  appreciate  that.  TTie 
gentleman  Is  always  kind  in  notifying  the 
Members  on  most  things. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


WAR  CLAIMS  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OP 
1969 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  I  call  up  House  Resolution  426 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  RES.  426 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on   the  State  of   the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
4204)   to  amend  section  6  of  the  War  Claims 
Act  of  1948  to  include  prisoners  of  war  cap- 
tured during  the  Vietnam  conflict.  After  gen- 
eral debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed   one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  It  shall  be 
in  order  to  consider  the  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce now  printed  in  the  bill  as  an  original 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment  under  the 
five-minute   rule,   and   all    points   of   order 
against  sections  2  and  3  of  such  substitute 
are  hereby  waived.  At  the  conclusion  of  such 
consideration,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  any 
Member  may  demand  a  separate  vote  In  the 
House  on  any  amendment  adopted  In  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  com- 
mittee amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute.   The    previous    question    shall    be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  in- 
tervening motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit with  or  without  Instructions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Neill)  is  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume,  and  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Smith). 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  426 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
4204  to  amend  the  War  Claims  Act  of 
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1948  to  Include  prlBoners  of  war  cap- 
tured during  the  Vietnam  conflict.  Also, 
the  resolution  provides  that  It  shall  be 
In  order  to  consider  the  committee  sub- 
stitute as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment  and  all  points  of  order 
against  sections  2  and  3  of  the  substi- 
tute are  waived. 

Points  of  order  are  waived  due  to  the 
fact  that  Vietnam  and  Pueblo  personnel 
have  not  been  covered  heretofore  under 
the  War  Claims  Act  and  a  question  of 
germaneness  might  be   raised. 

The  bill  would  authorize  payments  un- 
der the  War  Claims  Act  to  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  captured  and  held 
prisoner  by  the  forces  of  North  Vietnam, 
and  to  persons  captured  by  North  Ko- 
rea while  assigned  to  duty  on  board  the 
U.S.S.  Pueblo,  for  the  period  of  their 
captivity  at  the  same  rates  and  under  the 
same  conditions  as  applied  with  respect 
to  the  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  held 
prisoner  during  the  Korean  conflict. 

The  substitute  would  provide  for  pay- 
ment* to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Held  pflSoner  by  the  forces  of  North  Viet- 
nam at  the  rate  of  $1  per  day  for  each 
day  on  which  the  member  received  an  in- 
adequate quantity  or  quality  of  food  dur- 
ing his  captivity  and  $1.50  per  day  for 
each  day  on  which  he  was  required  to 
perform  forced  labor,  or  was  subjected 
to  inhumane  treatment. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  payment  to 
all  civilian  American  citizens  who  are 
held  captive  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
forces  at  the  rate  of  $60  per  month, 
which  is  in  addition  to  any  payments 
they  may  receive  under  the  Missing  Per- 
sons, Defense  Base,  or  War  Hazards  Acts. 
In  addition,  the  bill  provides  for  pay- 
ment, at  the  same  rates  and  under  the 
same  conditions  as  applied  under  the 
Korean  conflict  claims  program,  to  all 
persons  captured  while  serving  on  board 
the  U.S.S.  Pueblo — $1  per  day  for  each 
day  he  received  inadequate  food  and 
$1.50  per  day  for  each  day  he  performed 
forced  labor. 

Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
are  authorized  since  there  is  no  way  at 
this  time  to  know  how  many  claimants 
there  will  be. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  426  in  order  that  HR. 
4204  may  be  considered. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 

1  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  426 
does  provide  for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour 
to  consider  the  bill.  H.R.  4204,  the  war 
claims  act  amendments. 

Points  of  order  are  waived  on  sections 

2  and  3. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  authorize 
payments  to  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  captured  by  North  Vietnamese 
forces,  and  also  to  those  captured  aboard 
the  Pueblo. 

Similar  payment  programs,  carried 
out  by  the  Foreign  Claims  Commission, 
have  been  undertaken  with  respect  to 
captured  American  servicemen  during 
World  War  n  and  the  Korean  war.  The 
payment  is  $2.50  per  day  during  the  time 
one  is  a  prisoner  of  war.  The  bill  also  au- 
thorizes payment  to  American  civilians 
held  prisoner  at  the  rate  of  $60  per 
month,  again  similar  to  a  Korean  war 
program. 

American  servicemen  who  "voluntar- 


ily, knowingly,  and  without  duress"  col- 
laborated with  the  enemy  do  not  qualify 
for  the  payment.  Under  Foreign  Claims 
Commission  procedure,  the  Commission 
recognizes  that  prisoners  are  often  tor- 
tured, both  physically  and  mentally  to 
force  cooperation.  Such  cases  are  not 
disqualified,  nor  are  those  who  have 
voluntarily   surrendered — Pueblo. 

The  cost  of  the  bill  can  only  be  esti- 
mated because  we  do  not  know  how  many 
American  servicemen  and  civilians  will 
be  captured.  Relying  on  Korean  war  fig- 
ures, the  estimated  costs  for  the  Viet- 
nam war  are  about  $500,000. 

The  Department  of  Defense  does  not 
support  the  legislation  at  this  time,  pre- 
ferring that  it  be  deferred  now.  The 
Claims  Commission  supports  it  and  the 
Burepiu  of  the  Budget  has  no  objection. 

There  are  no  minority  views. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
rule. 

Mr.  OT^EILX.  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  question 
on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  bill  I  H.R.  4204)  to  amend  section  6 
of  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948  to  include 
prisoners  of  war  captured  during  the 
Vietnam  conflict,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  considered  in  the 
House  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Hit.  4204 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativeg  of  tne  United  State*  of 
Avterica  m  Congress  assembled.  Thsit  section 
6  of  tbe  War  Clalma  Act  of  1948  (50  United 
States  Code.  Appendix  200S)  la  aniended  by: 

(1)  rewording  subsection  (e)(1)   to  read: 
"(•)  (1)  As  used  in  tnis  subsection  the  term 

'pris<Mier  of  war'  me&ns  any  regularly  ap- 
pointed, enrolled,  enlisted,  or  Inducted  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
who  was  held  as  a  prisoner  of  war  for  any 
pulod  of  time,  by  any  hostile  force  with 
which  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
were  actually  engaged  in  armed  conflict,  be- 
tween June  2S.  1950,  and  August  21.  1954.  or 
August  5.  1964.  and  the  date  ending  the  Viet- 
nam conflict  as  shall  hereafter  be  determined 
by  Presidential  proclamation  or  concurrent 
resolution  of  Congress  except  any  such  mem- 
ber who.  at  any  time,  voluntarily,  knowingly, 
and  without  duress,  gave  aid  to  or  collabo- 
rated with  or  In  any  manner  served  any  such 
hostile  force";  and 

(2)  by  rewording  sub  subsection  (5)  (A) 
to  read: 

'•(A)  August  21,  1954.  for  those  with  serv- 
ice during  the  Korean  conflict";  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  sub  si^bsection  (5)  (B) 
as  sub  subsection  (6)(C);  and 

(4)  by  redesignating  sub  subsection  (6)  (C) 
as  sub  subsection  (6)(D);  and 

(6)  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  sub 
subsection  (5)  (A)  the  following  new  sub 
subsection : 

"(5)  (B)  effective  date  of  this  amendments 
for  those  with  service  In  the  Vietnam  con- 
fUct." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert: 

"That  section  6  of  the  War  Claims  Act  of 


1948    (50   App.   U.S.C.   2006)    Is  amended  as 
follows : 

"(1)   by   redesignating   subsection    (f)    as 
subsection  (g);  and 

"(2)  by  Inserting  immediately  after  sub- 
section (e)  the  following  new  subsection: 
"'(f)(1)  As  used  In  this  subsection — 
"  '(A)  the  term  "Vietnam  conflict"  relates 
to  the  period  beginning  February  28,  1961, 
and  ending  on  such  date  as  shall  thereafter 
be  determined  by  I>resldentlal  proclamaUon 
or  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Congress; 
and 

"'(B)  the  term  "prisoner  of  war"  means 
any  regularly  appointed,  enrolled,  enlisted,  or 
Inducted  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  who  was  held  as  a  prisoner 
of  war  for  any  period  of  time  during  the  Viet- 
nam conflict  by  any  force  hostile  to  the  Unit- 
ed States,  except  any  such  member  who,  at 
any  time,  voluntarily,  knowingly,  end  with- 
out duress,  gave  aid  to  or  collaborated  with, 
or  in  any  manner  served,  such  hostile  force. 
"'(2)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
receive  and  to  determine,  according  to  law. 
the  amount  and  validity,  and  provide  for  the 
payment  of  any  claim  filed  by  any  prisoner 
of  war  for  compensation  for  the  failure  of 
the  hostile  force  by  which  be  was  held  as  a 
prisoner  of  war.  or  its  agents,  to  furnish  him 
the  quantity  or  quality  of  food  prescribed  for 
prisoners  of  war  under  the  terms  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  of  August  12.  1949.  The 
compensation  allowed  to  any  prisoner  of  war 
under  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall 
be  at  the  rate  of  $1  for  each  day  on  which 
he  was  held  as  a  prisoner  of  war  and  on  which 
such  hostile  force,  or  its  agents,  failed  to  fur- 
nish him  such  quantity  or  quality  of  food. 
"(3)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  re- 
ceive and  to  determine,  according  to  law,  the 
amount  and  validity  and  provide  for  the 
payment  of  any  claim  filed  by  any  prisoner 
of  war  for  compensation — 

"(A)  for  the  faUure  of  the  bosUle  force 
by  which  he  was  held  as  a  prisoner  of  war, 
or  Its  agents,  to  meet  the  conditions  and  re- 
quirements prescribed  under  chapter  VIII. 
section  III.  of  the  Oeneva  Convention  of  Au- 
gust 12.  1949.  relating  to  Ubor  of  prisoners 
of  war;  or 

"(B)  for  Inhumane  treatment  by  the 
hostile  force  by  which  he  was  held,  or  Its 
agents.  The  term  "inhumane  treatment"  as 
used  In  this  subparagraph  shall  Include,  but 
not  be  limited  to,  failure  of  such  hostile 
force,  or  its  agents,  to  meet  the  conditions 
and  requirements  of  one  or  more  of  the  pro- 
visions of  article  3,  12.  13.  14.  17.  19.  22,  23. 
24,  25,  27.  29,  43.  44.  45,  46.  47.  48.  84.  85,  86. 
87,  88.  89,  90.  97.  or  98  of  the  Oeneva  Conven- 
tion of  August  12, 1949. 

"Compensation  shall  be  allowed  to  any 
prisoner  of  war  under  this  paragraph  at  the 
rate  of  $1.50  per  day  for  each  day  on  which 
he  was  held  as  a  prisoner  of  war  and  with 
respect  to  which  he  alleges  and  proves  in  a 
manner  acceptable  to  the  Commission  the 
failure  to  meet  the  conditions  and  require- 
ments described  in  subparagraph  (A)  of  this 
paragraph  or  the  Inhumane  treatment  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (B)  of  this  para- 
graph. In  no  event  shall  the  compensation 
allowed  to  any  prisoner  of  war  under  this 
paragraph  exceed  the  sum  of  $1.60  with  re- 
spect to  any  one  day. 

"'(4)  Any  claim  allowed  by  the  Commis- 
sion under  this  subsection  shall  be  certified 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  payment 
out  of  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  and  shall  be  paid  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  the  person  entitled  thereto, 
and  shall.  In  the  case  of  death  or  determina- 
tion of  death  of  the  persons  who  are  entitled, 
be  paid  only  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  per- 
sons specified,  and  in  the  order  established, 
by  subsecUon   (d)(4)  of  this  section. 

"  '(5)  Each  claim  filed  under  this  subsec- 
tion must  be  filed  not  later  than  three  years 
from  whichever  of  the  following  dates  last 
occurs: 

"  '(A)  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section; 
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"'(B)  the  date  the  prisoner  of  war  by 
whom  the  claim  is  filed  returned  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States;  or 

•'•(C)  the  date  upon  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  makes  a  determination  that 
the  prisoner  of  war  has  actually  died  or  is 
presumed  to  be  dead,  in  the  case  of  any 
prisoner  of  war  who  has  not  returned  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

'•The  Commission  shall  complete  Its  deter- 
minations with  respect  to  each  claim  filed 
under  this  subsection  at  the  earliest  practi- 
cable date,  but  in  no  event  later  than  one 
year  after  the  date  on  which  such  claim  was 
filed. 

•"(6)'  Any  claim  allowed  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection  shall  be  paid  from 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(7)  of  this  subsection. 

"'(7)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  subsection. 
Including  necessary  administrative  expenses.' 
"Skc.  2.  Section  6(e)  of  the  War  Claims 
Act  of  1948  (50  App.  U.S.C.  2006(e))  U 
amended  as  follows: 

"  ( 1 )  In  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  strike  out  'except 
any  such  member'  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
'or  any  person  (military  or  civilian)  assigned 
to  duty  In  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  who  was  cap- 
tured by  the  military  forces  of  North  Korea 
on  January  23,  1968,  and  thereafter  held 
prisoner  by  the  Government  of  North  Korea 
for  any  period  of  time  ending  on  or  before 
December  23.  1968.  except  any  person'. 

"(2)  At  the  end  of  paragraph  (5),  add  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

•'(D)  In  the  case  of  any  person  assigned 
to  duty  In  the  U.3.S.  Pueblo  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subpar- 
agraph.' 

"Sec.  3.  Section  6  of  the  War  Claims  Act 
of  1948  (50  App.  U.S.C.  2004)   is  amended — 
••(1)  by  striking  out  In  subsection  (e)  •sub- 
section   (g)'   and   Inserting   In   lieu    thereof 
subsections  (g)  and  (1)';  and 

••(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 
•'  "(1)  (1)  As  used  in  this  subsection — 
•'  '(A)  the  term  'Vietnam  conflict"  relates 
to  the  period  beginning  on  February  28, 
1961.  and  ending  on  such  date  as  shall  there- 
after be  determined  by  Presidential  procla- 
mation or  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
Congress;  and 

"•(B)  the  term  "civilian  American  citi- 
zen" means  any  person  who.  being  then  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  was  captured 
In  Southeast  Asia  during  the  Vietnam  con- 
filct  by  any  force  hostile  to  the  United  States, 
or  who  went  into  hiding  in  Southeast  Asia  In 
order  to  avoid  capture  or  internment  by  any 
such  hostUe  force,  except  (1)  a  person  who 
voluntarily,  knowingly,  and  without  duress, 
gave  aid  to  or  coUaborated  with  or  In  any 
manner  served  any  such  hostile  force,  or  (U) 
a  regularly  appointed,  enrolled,  enlisted,  or 
Inducted  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States. 

"•(2)  The  (Commission  Is  authorized  to 
receive  and  to  determine,  according  to  law, 
the  amount  and  validity,  and  provide  for 
the  payment  of  any  claim  filed  by,  or  on  be- 
half of,  any  civilian  American  citizen  for 
detention  beneflts  for  any  period  of  time 
subsequent  to  February  27,  1961,  during 
which  he  was  held  by  any  such  hostile  force 
as  a  prisoner,  internee,  hostage,  or  In  any 
other  capacity,  or  remained  in  hiding  to 
avoid  capture  or  Internment  by  any  such 
hostile  force. 

•"(3)  The  detention  beneflts  allowed  under 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  at 
the  rate  of  $60  for  each  calendar  month. 

•  '(4)  The  detention  beneflts  allowed  under 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
allowed  to  the  civilian  American  citizen  en- 
titled thereto,  or.  In  the  event  of  bis  death, 
only  to  the  following  persons: 


"  '(A)  the  widow  or  husband  If  there  Is 
no  child  or  children  of  the  deceased; 

'■•(B)  the  widow  or  dependent  husband 
and  child  or  children  of  the  deceased,  one- 
half  to  the  widow  or  dependent  husband  and 
the  other  baU  to  the  chUd  or  children  in 
equal  shares; 

•'  "(C)  the  child  or  children  of  the  deceased 
in  equal  shares  If  there  Is  no  widow  or  de- 
pendent husband. 

"'(6)  Any  claim  allowed  by  the  Commis- 
sion under  this  subsection  shall  be  certified 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  payment 
out  of  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
subsection,  and  shall  be  paid  to  the  person 
entitled  thereto,  except  that  If  a  person  en- 
titled to  payment  under  this  section  is  under 
any  legal  disability,  payment  shall  be  made 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (e)  of  this  section. 

"'(6)  Each  claim  flled  under  this  section 
must  be  flled  not  later  than  three  years  from 
whichever  of  the  foUowlng  dates  last  occurs : 
•'(A)   the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section; 

"•(B)  the  date  the  civilian  American  citi- 
zen by  whom  the  claim  Is  filed  returned  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States;  or 

••'(C)  the  date  upon  which  the  Commis- 
sion, at  the  request  of  a  potentially  eligible 
survivor,  makes  a  determination  that  the 
civilian  American  citizen  has  actually  died 
or  may  be  presumed  to  be  dead,  in  the  case  of 
any  clvUlan  American  citizen  who  has  not 
returned  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Commission  shall  complete  Its  deter- 
minations for  each  claim  filed  under  this 
subsection  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  on 
which  such  claim  was  flled. 

"•(7)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  subsection.  In- 
cluding necessary  administrative  expenses.'  " 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
was  reported  out  of  the  committee  unan- 
imously, and  we  recommend  its  pass««e. 
It  would  authorize  payments  under  the 
War  Claims  Act  of  1948  of  $2.50  per  day 
to  all  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  held 
as  prisoners  of  war  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese since  February  28,  1961,  and 
would  provide  for  a  similar  payment  to 
persons  serving  on  board  the  U.S.S. 
Pueblo  for  the  period  of  their  captivity 
by  the  forces  of  North  Korea.  These  pay- 
ments, which  would  be  in  addition  to 
regular  pay  and  allowances  are  the  same 
amovmts  sis  were  provided  under  the  War 
Claims  Act  for  persons  who  were  held 
as  prisoners  of  war  during  World  War  II, 
and  persons  who  were  held  as  prisoners 
of  war  during  the  Korean  conflict. 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  bill  will  not 
cost  more  than  one-half  million  dollars. 
We  recognize  that  the  amounts  provided 
are  certainly  inadequate  comp>ensation 
for  the  hardships  suffered  by  these  men; 
however,  the  committee  feels  that  this 
symbolic  payment  provides  some  recog- 
nition to  these  men  for  the  added  hard- 
ships they  have  suffered.  It  is  clear  from 
Information  received  through  escaped 
prisoners,  and  former  prisoners,  that  the 
treatment  of  our  servicemen  after  their 
capture  by  the  North  Vietnamese  has 
been  in  flagrant  violation  of  the  Geneva 
Convention,  and  a  similar  pattern  of  mis- 
treatment applied  to  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  captured  on  the  Pueblo. 

In  addition,  there  have  been  a  very 
small  number  of  civilians  who  have  been 
captured  in  North  Vietnam  and  the  bill 
provides  for  payment  of  beneflts  to  these 
persons  in  the  same  amoimts  as  were 


provided  for  civilians  who  were  captured 
and  detained  during  World  War  n  and 
during  the  Korean  conflict. 

We  urge  adoption  of  the  bill  by  the 
House. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  World 
War  II  it  was  considered  appropriate  to 
compensate  members  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices and  civilians  who  had  been  interned 
for  hardships  and  Indignities  suffered 
while  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  At  that 
time  the  United  States  held  in  its  posses- 
sion millions  in  assets  belonging  to  na- 
tionals of  the  enemy  nations.  It  was 
considered  only  Just  and  proper  that  such 
assets  be  used  for  such  compensation. 

The  amounts  provided  for  internees 
and  prisoners  of  war  were  minimal  even 
by  the  standards  of  the  immediate  post- 
war period.  Military  personnel  received 
$1  a  day  where  inadequate  food  was  pro- 
vided and  an  additional  $1.50  a  day  if 
mistreatment  occurred.  Civilians  were 
allowed  $60  per  month  plus  medical  care. 
Because  of  the  number  of  people  involved 
in  World  War  II  the  payments  totaled 
SI  23  million. 

When  the  Korean  conflict  came  along, 
a  fairly  similar  situation  obtained,  but 
obviously  it  affected  a  smaller  number  of 
individuals  both  military  and  civilian. 
Also,  at  the  time  of  the  Korean  conflict 
there  were  no  appreciable  assets  of 
Korean  nationals  in  the  hands  of  our 
Government.  In  fairness  to  those  who 
would  be  considered  entitled  to  such 
compensation,  the  Congress  appropriated 
the  necessary  funds  to  make  payments 
which  were  in  the  same  amount  and  for 
the  same  purposes  as  those  in  World  War 
II.  These  payments  amounted  to  slightly 
less  than  $9  million. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  before  us  today 
is  to  extend  the  War  Claims  Act  to  pro- 
vide identical  compensation  for  both  mil- 
itary and  civilian  personnel  held  by  the 
North  Vietnamese.  Compensation  at  the 
same  rate  as  that  provided  in  the  orig- 
inal act  is  obviously  a  token  payment.  It 
is,  however,  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  are  depriving  our 
prisoners  of  adequate  accommodations 
and  subjecting  them  to  mistreatment. 

It  is  difficult  at  this  time  to  say  how 
much  such  a  program  will  cost,  but  based 
upon  the  number  of  prisoners  we  know 
about,  it  would  seem  to  lie  a  safe  projec- 
tion that  the  funds  required  would  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $500,000.  As  in  the 
Korean  conflict  payments,  reimburse- 
ment will  not  be  approved  for  individuals 
who  voluntarily  collaborate  with  the 
enemy. 

The  bill  before  us  goes  one  step  beyond 
extending  the  legislation  to  the  Viet- 
namese conflict  and  makes  a  special  pro- 
vision to  include  the  crew  of  the  Pueblo. 
There  are  81  members  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices included  in  this  provision  and  two 
civilians.  Total  cost  of  the  claim  arising 
out  of  this  incident  should  be  slightly 
over  $68,000.  In  my  opinion  it  is  only 
just  and  reasonable  that  these  victims  of 
this  North  Korean  aggression  should  be 
compensated. 

This  expression  by  the  Congress  and 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
recognizing  the  plight  of  our  prisoners 
whether  already  released  or  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy  should  properly  be 
made  at  this  time,  and  I  recommend  this 
legislation  to  the  House. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
CMnmlttee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pftssed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  section  8  of  the  War 
Claims  Act  of  1948  to  include  prisoners  of 
war  captured  during  the  Vietnam  con- 
fllct,  and  for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


^  POSTAL   SERVICE    ACT   OF    1969 

(Mr.  UDALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter  > 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
pleasure  in  introducing  today  the  "Post- 
al Service  Act  of  1969."  I  introduce  this 
bill  In  the  belief  that  it  meets  the  major 
questions  we  have  been  asking  about  the 
Post  Office  Department.  There  will  be 
many  questions  asked  about  this  particu- 
lar bill,  and  the  long-range  effects  of 
such  a  major  transformation.  While  I 
am  not  irrevocably  bound  to  every  detail 
of  this  bill.  I  strongly  support  its  major 
features.  We  will  have  to  study  it  care- 
fully, making  whatever  clianges  are  nec- 
essary, and  making  sure  that  all  per- 
sons involved  in  this  procedure  are  given 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

This  Is  the  administration-sponsored 
postal  reform  bill,  carefully  drawn  to 
permit  the  Post  Office  to  be  nin  in  an 
efficient,  responsible,  business-like  man- 
ner in  the  public  interest. 

We  are  all  well  aware  of  the  problems 
confronting  the  Post  Office  as  it  enters 
the  last  third  of  the  20th  century.  We 
are  familiar  with  the  vast  annual  postal 
deficit,  the  complaints  of  poor  and  de- 
teriorating service,  the  aging  physical 
facilities,  the  unsatisfactory  working 
conditions  for  its  employees,  and  the 
ever-present  menace  of  collapse  under 
a  constantly  increasing  volume  of  mail. 
At  the  same  time,  we  are  told,  and  justly 
so,  that  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  postal 
managers,  or  of  the  postal  employees 
or  their  organizations,  or  of  the  Con- 
gress. All  of  these  groups  are  working 
loyally  and  competently  to  provide  the 
best  and  most  efficient  service  possible. 
The  fault  lies  with  the  outmoded  "sys- 
tem." the  organizational  structure  that 
keeps  the  best  efforts  of  honorable,  con- 
scientious men  and  women  from  being 
good  enough. 

It  is  to  go  to  the  heart  of  the  faults  In 
"the  system"  that  a  basic  and  far-reach- 
ing change  is  proposed  by  the  bill  which 
I  introduce. 

It  would  create  a  Postal  Service  Cor- 
poration, wholly  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  operated  by  profes- 


sional management  that  would  not  be 
replaced  automatically  with  each 
change  in  administration.  It  would  re- 
move the  Post  Office  from  the  Cabinet 
and  would  remove  politics  from  the  Post 
Office.  It  would  provide,  by  statute,  for 
true  collective  bargaining  between 
postal  management  and  labor.  It  would 
permit  the  postal  service  to  raise  its 
own  capital  to  meet  its  needs,  to  employ 
modem  management  techniques  and 
personnel  [mllcies  for  the  benefit  of  all 
who  use  and  all  who  work  for  the  ix>8tal 
service.  It  would  permit  the  postal  serv- 
ice through  fair,  orderly  and  public 
procedures,  to  maintain  the  best  possible 
rate  structure,  subject  to  congressional 
review.  And  it  would  give  to  the  postal 
service  sufficient  control  of  its  own  af- 
fairs so  that  its  management  could  fairly 
be  held  accountable  for  the  quality  and 
efficiency  of  its  performance. 

The  need  for  postal  reform  is  evi- 
dent. It  is  not  a  partisan  issue.  Both 
Republican  and  E>emocratic  administra- 
tions have  called  for  far-reaching 
changes.  Members  of  Congress  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  agree  that  major 
reform  is  urgent.  Let  us  then  carry  out 
a  reform  which  addresses  all  of  the 
critical  problems  of  the  Post  Office  at 
one  time  and  gives  relief  to  all  of  our 
people,  whether  as  users  of  the  mail,  as 
postal  workers,  or  as  taxpayers.  All  have 
a  stake  in  p>ostal  reform  and  all  stand 
to  benefit  from  the  total  reform  that  is 
contained  in  the  bill  which  I  introduce. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  congratulate 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona.  I  am  hon- 
ored to  be  a  consponsor  with  him  upon 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
^xaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
would  like  to  join  in  congratulating  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  and  am  very 
pleased  that  I  can  also  consponsor  this 
legislation.  Today,  our  postal  system  is 
bogged  down  in  a  maze  of  impossible 
rules  and  regulations,  is  drowning  in  a 
sea  of  politics,  and  handcuffed  by  spe- 
cial interest  groups  who  enjoy  the  priv- 
ilege of  having  their  mailing  costs  sub- 
sidized by  the  taxpayers.  The  reason  I 
did  not  support  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  yes- 
terday was  that  it  was  confined  to  sec- 
ond-class rates,  and  I  believe  that  third- 
class  mall  is  not  only  a  greater  deficit 
producer,  but  also  there  is  a  clear  dif- 
ference between  the  way  the  two  classes 
of  mail  is  generated.  You  ask  for  second- 
class  mail  through  a  subscription;  you 
get  third-class  mail  forced  on  you,  and  it 
floods  your  mail  box,  unwanted,  unasked 
for.  unread,  and  unpaid  for  except 
through  a  subsidy  which  nms  to  $324 
million  annually. 

I  certainly  hope  that  favorable  action 
will  be  taken  to  establish  a  Government 
corporation  to  run  our  postal  system. 
The  American  people  deserve  better 
postal  service,  and  I  firmly  believe  they 
will  only  get  it  through  the  mechanism 
recommended  in  this  bill. 


UNTVERSITY    OF     CAXJFORNIA    AT 
DAVIS 

(Mr.  LEOGETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  LBGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  considerable  dismay  that  I  noted  the 
remarks  of  my  distingiilshed  colleague 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Rarick)  who  on 
Monday  implied  that  the  naming  of  the 
new  law  school  building  at  the  University 
of  California  at  Davis  for  the  late  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.,  was  a  part  of 
the  so-called  Commimist  conspiracy. 

In  his  inimitable  fashion,  the  distin- 
guished Member  of  Congress  has  given 
credence  to  the  libelous  and  ridiculous 
charges  that  Dr.  King  was  a  Commimist. 

I  have  already  remarked  on  the  nam- 
ing of  the  law  school  for  Dr.  King.  My 
remarks  may  be  found  in  the  March  19, 
1969,  issue  of  the  Congressional  Record 
at  page  6882. 

I  stated  that — 

As  we  approach  th«  aDnlversary  of  the  as- 
sassination of  Dr.  liCartln  Luther  King,  Jr.. 
one  Is  reminded  of  the  unique  contribution 
of  his  life  and  of  his  sensitive  understand- 
ing of  the  times  In  which  he  lived. 

The  University  of  California  at  Davis  Is  In 
my  Congressional  District,  and  It  Is  with  a 
deep  sense  of  pride  and  satisfaction  that  I 
point  out  to  my  colleagues  that  the  new 
Law  School  Building  on  the  USC  campus 
has  been  named  after  Dr.  King. 

I  Still  feel  that  same  sense  of  pride 
and  satisfaction,  and  for  this  reason  con- 
sider the  slanderous  remarks  of  Mr. 
Rarick  an  Insult  to  myself,  the  people  of 
California  and  all  other  citizens  who 
value  the  rule  of  law. 

My  office  periodically  receives  news- 
letters which  purvey  the  most  insidious 
garbage  attacking  almost  every  promi- 
nent American.  Dr.  King  among  them, 
as  a  member  of  the  Communist  conspir- 
acy. The  fact  that  this  verbal  manure 
is  spread  is  due  to  the  American  con- 
cept of  the  free  press  and  certainly  not 
because  there  is  the  slightest  bit  of  truth 
contained  in  them. 

I  dispose  of  this  material.  Apparently 
one  Member  of  this  body  accepts  this 
filth  as  the  gospel  and  uses  the  prestige 
of  office  as  well  as  the  Congressional 
Record  to  further  distribute  this  non- 
sense. 

I  can  assure  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana that  the  people  of  California  are 
proud  to  have  a  building  at  one  of  their 
leading  universities  named  after  a  man 
who  exemplifies  the  tradition  of  the  rule 
of  law  and  rule  of  reason.  It  was  Dr.  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  who  was  in  the  forefront 
of  the  movement  for  justice"  under  the 
law  for  all  peoples.  In  this  time  of  tur- 
moil, we  need  a  multitude  of  Kings  who 
can  see  that  it  is  through  the  law  that 
progress  is  made. 

Fortunately,  the  people  of  California 
and  the  board  of  regents  recognize  this 
fact. 

The  University  of  California  at  Davis- 
site  of  the  law  school  in  question — is  in 
my  congressional  district.  I  am  proud  to 
represent  an  intelligent  group  of  con- 
stituents who  see  the  world  for  what  it 
is  and  what  it  could  be.  Fortunately,  I 
do  not  consider  that  I  represent  a  group 
of  neanderthals  and  mental  midgets  who 
must  be  fed  a  continuing  line  of  tripe 
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from  a  Congressman  whose  view  of  the 
world  borders  on  the  absurd  at  best. 

I  am  confident  that  the  law  school  at 
Davis  will  train  leaders  of  the  bar  who 
will  exemplify  the  traditions  of  Dr.  King 
and  put  reason  ahead  of  violence  and  law 
above  revolution. 


COAL  DUST  STANDARDS 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  WTOP  editorial, 
which  was  broadcast  on  May  27  and  28, 
speaks  for  itself: 

CoALDtrsT 

(Eltorlal    broadcast    May    27    and    28,    1969, 

over  WTOP  radio  and  television) 

This  Is  a  WTOP  editorial. 

The  nation's  coal  miners  have  been  kicked 
again. 

This  time  It  has  to  do  with  the  amount 
of  poison  they  Ye  permitted  to  inhale.  The 
Labor  Department  has  just  Installed  a  wa- 
tered-down standard  for  coal  dust  per  cubic 
meter  which  appUss  to  coal  mines  benefit- 
ting from  federal  contracts. 

Coal  dust  Is  a  crlppler  and  a  killer.  It 
contributes  heavily  to  various  kinds  of  lung 
disease,  and  especially  to  the  dreaded  pneu- 
moconiosis or  "black  lung."  Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  miners  have  gone  through  the  clos- 
ing years  of  their  lives  wheezing  and  gasping 
because  of  irreversible  damage  Inflicted  by 
dust. 

Several  months  ago.  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
who  then  was  Wlllard  Wirtz.  posted  In  the 
federal  register  a  tough  rule  setting  a  limit 
on  coal  dust  of  3  milligrams  per  cubic  meter. 
Soon  after  Oeorge  Shultz  succeeded  Wlrtz 
as  Secretary,  he  iiad  the  rule  froeen  for  "fur- 
ther study." 

One  week  ago.  a  new  standard  went  Into 
effect,  permitting  up  to  4.6  milligrams  of 
dust.  It  represents  a  shocking  capitulation 
by  Secretary  Shulte  to  the  coal  operators. 
The  U.S.  Surgeon-General  has  testified  be- 
fore Congress  that  the  higher  dust  level  will 
^contribute  very  materially  to  the  Incidence 
'  of  lung  disease  among  miners. 

Almost  nobody  stood  up  for  the  miners 
on  this  one.  An  advisory  committee  named 
by  Shultz  for  the  re-study  didn't  bold  a 
single  pubUc  hearing.  In  order  to  obtain 
minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  committee, 
one  Congressman  had  to  threaten  legal  ac- 
tion. The  five  labor  representatives  on  the 
committee  failed  to  signal  a  loud  protest 
over  the  impending  change.  In  predictable 
fashion,  the  United  Mine  Workers  union  sat 
on  its  hands. 

The  last  hope  appears  to  rest  with  Con- 
gress, where  a  broad  bill  governing  health 
standards  In  all  mines  is  being  drafted.  The 
3-mllllgTam  celling  must  not  be  compromised 
there. 

Meanwhile,  workers  in  about  800  coal 
mines  can  thank  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for 
personally  intervening  to  Insure  that  the  air 
they  breathe  contlaues  to  be  foul  and  dan- 
gerous. 

This  is  a  WTOP  editorial  .  .  .  Norman 
Davis  speaking  for  WTOP. 


ROGERS  INTRODUCES  BILL  TO  EX- 
TEND SEA-GRANT  COLLEGE  PRO- 
GRAM 

(Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 


Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 

I  am  today  introducing,  along  with  17  of 
my  colleagues  from  the  Subcommittee 
on  Oceanography,  a  bill  to  extend  the 
national  sea-grant  college  program. 

The  intent  of  the  original  legislation, 
when  enacted  into  law  in  1966,  was  to 
produce  manpower  for  the  many  areas 
of  marine-related  work  and  to  further 
develop  our  Nation's  marine  resources. 

Despite  limited  funding,  we  have  seen 
the  intent  of  the  sea -grant  program  car- 
ried out  during  these  first  formative 
years. 

Colleges  and  universities  from  all  over 
the  Nation  have  applied  for  the  grants 
offered  by  this  program  and  I  would  suid 
that  the  response  has  been  amazing. 
There  have  been  hundreds  of  inquiries 
and  applications  from  every  State  in  the 
Union. 

This  legislation  is  geared  to  develop 
our  marine  resources  and  the  intent  of 
the  law  wM  not  to  limit  participation  by 
geography,  and  again  this  goal  is  being 
accomplished. 

The  administration  of  this  program, 
under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Robert  Abel, 
has  been  outstanding. 

Indeed,  this  single  program  has  been 
one  of  the  most  significant  programs  yet 
enacted  to  launch  this  Nation  into  its 
adventure  with  the  oceans  and  lakes  and 
environment  around  us. 

We  have  an  excellent  blueprint  to 
guide  our  future  development  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Commission  on  Marine  Sci- 
ence, Engineering,  and  Resources.  In 
this  report  we  have  been  given  the  out- 
line of  a  program  which  will  eventually 
bring  all  the  (jovemment's  marine - 
related  departments  and  agencies  to- 
gether into  a  single  agency.  This  report 
points  out  the  work  which  has  been  done 
thus  far  by  the  national  sea-grant  col- 
lege program  and  the  importance  of 
having  it  included  in  the  overall  marine 
program  and-fnarine  agency  once  It  is 
developed  and  in  operation.  But  in  the 
interim  It  is  very  important  that  we  con- 
tinue the  work  which  is  being  done  by 
the  national  sea-grant  college  program. 

The  sea-grant  college  program  was 
broadly  based  in  legislation  so  as  to  call 
upon  all  facets  of  talent  throughout  the 
Nation,  including  colleges,  universities, 
jimior  colleges,  and  Industry. 

To  date,  approximately  25  grants  have 
been  awarded  to  outstanding  colleges 
and  universities.  And  the  Nation  has 
already  benefited  from  these  grants. 

In  Wisconsin,  a  load  of  manganese 
granules  was  found  by  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  after  that  school  had  been 
awarded  a  grant  to  do  work  in  Lake 
Michigan. 

I  would  also  add  that  the  American 
Association  of  Junior  Colleges  has  also 
applied  for  a  grant,  indicating  that  the 
program  has  also  considered  the  ad- 
vantages of  tapping  tills  source  of 
talent. 

I  believe,  and  1  think  I  speak  for  my 
colleagues,  that  this  Nation  has  a  great 
potential  in  the  oceans,  yet  we  have  done 
very  little  to  realize  these  benefits.  Our 
manpower  supply  in  this  area  has  been 
woefully  inadequate. 

The  National  Sea  Grant  College  pro- 
gram is  the  surest  and  most  direct  way 
to  eliminate  this  shortage.  It  is  vital  to 


this  Nation's  interests  that  we  continue 
this  very  worthy  program. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  following  of 
my  colleagues  join  with  me  in  sponsor- 
ing this  legislation:  Mr.  Lennon,  Mr. 
MosHER,  Mr.  Downing,  Mr.  Karth,  Mr. 
Hathaway,  Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  St.  Onge,  Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Hanna,  Mr. 
Leggett,  Mr.  Pellt,  Mr.  Keith,  Mr. 
Schaoeberg,  Mr.  Dellenback,  Mr.  Ruppe, 
Mr.  Goodling,  and  Mr.  Brat. 

I  understand  that  the  Honorable 
Claiborne  Pell  is  introducing  an  identi- 
cal bill  in  the  Senate  along  with  some 
of  his  colleagues  and  would  commend  the 
Senator  for  the  leadership  he  has  shown 
In  the  field  of  oceanography. 


STUDENT  UNREST 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  was  granted 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
president  of  the  State  University  of 
Iowa,  Howard  R.  Bowen,  recently  made 
a  s[>eech  on  student  unrest  at  the  honors 
convocation  held  in  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  on 
Saturday,  May  3,  1969,  which  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
It  is  as  follows: 

Ladles  and  Oentlemen,  I  am  pleased  to 
greet  you  tills  morning,  honor  students,  par- 
ents, friends,  and  teachers.  The  accomplish- 
ments of  the  honcMT  students  speak  for  them- 
selves and  need  no  embellishment  from  me. 
I  do  congratulate  you  on  your  dedicated 
hard  work,  on  your  superb  talent  and  on 
your  bright  future  prospects.  The  world  be- 
longs, as  never  before,  to  Intellectual  ability. 
And  that  fact  obviously  places  upon  bright, 
energetic,  and  well-educated  people  like  you  a 
heavy  responsiblUty  to  use  talents  and  op- 
portunities in  socially  useful  ways. 

The  past  four  years,  during  which  you 
have  been  in  college,  have  been  some  of  the 
most  adventurous  and  rewarding  years  in 
the  history  of  higher  education,  and  they 
have  been  splendid  years  at  the  University 
of  Iowa  as  well.  The  University  has  grown 
prodigiously  in  enrollment,  buildings,  faculty, 
library  books,  and  equipment.  Students  have 
come  to  the  University  better  prepared  and 
with  more  experience  and  sophistication 
than  ever  before.  Scholarship  has  been  high- 
ly respected,  and  students  have  been  highly 
motivated. 

The  campus  has  come  aUve  with  discus- 
sions about  the  way  of  life  of  a  university 
community,  about  the  war  In  Viet  Nam. 
about  racial  injustice,  about  the  desecration 
of  our  air  and  water,  and  about  moral  and 
aesthetic  values.  New  art  forms  have  been  ex- 
plored and  Interest  in  the  arts  has  reached  a 
new  high.  All  of  this  activity  and  discussion 
has  been  healthy,  but  some  of  it  has  been  ac- 
companied by  a  new  element  which  is  totally 
alien  to  the  spirit  of  a  university — namely, 
disorderly  protest,  boycotts,  incivility,  intol- 
erance for  differing  opinions,  intimidation, 
and  lack  of  consideration  for  the  rights  of 
others.  Very  few  students  have  been  guUty  of 
this  kind  of  behavior,  and  untoward  Incidents 
have  been  rare  at  Iowa.  But  the  virus  of  law- 
lessness and  violence  has  Intruded  into  many 
campuses  and  has  even  been  found  on  rare 
occasions  at  the  University  of  Iowa. 

We  have  by  now  had  enough  experience 
with  this  kind  of  behavior  to  know  that  it 
bodes  111  for  the  uiUverslty  as  a  center  of 
learning.  As  the  daUy  list  of  institutions  with 
violence,  threats,  disorders,  and  armed  hos- 
tility Increases,  the  public  is  becoming  less 
tolerant  of  the  ancient  and  indispensable 
tradition  of  university  self-government.  The 
people  of  this  oountry  feel  they  have  had 
about  enough  of  this  mode  of  behavior.  But, 
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tb»  disorder  and  bigotry  U  avU  not  only  be- 
cause It  threatens  the  university  with  out- 
side control.  It  Is  Intolerable  because  It  Is 
Incompatible  with  the  university's  own  cen- 
tral function  as  a  place  of  learning.  Learning 
can  thrive  only  In  an  atmosphere  of  careful 
observation.  Judicious  weighing  of  pros  and 
cons,  objective  analysis,  free  exchange  of 
Ideas  and  openness  to  new  concepts.  This  at- 
mosphere Is  destroyed  by  noisy  and  Intoler- 
ant pressure  tactics. 

I  bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  this 
audience,  which  la  gathered  to  honor  scholar- 
ship, because  I  know  you  will  appreciate  the 
dangers  to  the  Intellectual  integrity,  freedom, 
and  excellence  of  the  university  that  are  In- 
herent in  these  new  modes  of  behavior.  I  call 
upon  you.  In  the  rest  of  your  time  here,  and 
throughout  your  lives,  to  work  toward  the 
preservation  of  the  university  as  a  center  of 
lively  discussion — as  a  theater  where  new 
Ideas  are  examined  open-mlndedly — as  a 
place  where  people  are  civil  to  one  another 
even  when  there  are  differences  of  opinion — 
as  a  place  where  the  democratic  processes  are 
respected  and  followed — as  a  center  of  en- 
lightenment and  an  enemy  of  bigotry  and 
coercion. 

The  Universities  of  this  country  are  In 
great  danger.  The  scholarly  values  to  which 
you  amr  I  have  given  much  of  our  lives  are 
tn  Jeoi»rdy.  I  ask  you  to  be  among  the 
staunch  defenders  who  will  help  to  restore 
the  balance. 


INDIA  CONSORTIUM 

<Mr.  TAFT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  TAPT  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  22  and 
23.  the  consortium  of  governments  and 
institutions  concerned  with  assistance  to 
India  met  in  Paris  to  review  progress  In 
Indian  economic  developments.  A  con- 
cise summary  of  this  meeting  was  issued 
May  23  by  the  World  Bank.  In  the  very 
near  future,  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  is 
scheduled  to  hold  hearings  on  foreign 
aid,  a  sizable  portion  of  which  is  pro- 
gramed to  India.  So  that  other  Members 
may  share  the  contents  of  the  summary 
of  the  Paris  meeting,  I  Include  as  follows  : 
India  CoNSoancM.  May  33.  19A9 
The  following  announcement  was  Issued 
today  at  the  World  Bank's  European  Office  In 
Paris : 

"The  Consortium  of  governments  and  In- 
stitutions interested  in  development  assist- 
ance to  India  met  In  Paris  on  May  23  and  23. 
1969  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  World 
Bank.  The  meeting  was  attended  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Oovernments  of  Austria. 
Belgium.  Canada,  Denmark.  Prance.  Ger- 
many. Italy.  Japan,  the  Netherlands.  Sweden. 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States 
The  presence  of  Sweden  as  a  member  of  the 
Consortium  for  the  first  time  was  welcomed. 
The  International  Monetary  Fund  and  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development  sent  observers. 

"The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  review 
the  progress  of  economic  development  in 
India  and  to  consider  India's  aid  require- 
ments for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  April  1. 
1909  and  the  terms  on  which  aid  should  be 
made  available. 

"A  delegation  representing  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  led  by  Dr  I.  G  Patel.  Special 
Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India.  Min- 
istry of  Finance,  was  present  to  describe  re- 
cent economic  developments  and  aid  require- 
ments. 

"The  meeting  commended  the  considerable 
improvements  In  India's  economic  situation 
in  1968/69.  All  Consortiiun  members  wel- 
comed the  continuation  of  the  momentum  of 
growth  In  agricultural  production,  the  aub- 


stantUl  recovery  in  industrial  producUon. 
the  restoration  of  a  stable  price  level  and  the 
efforts  made  in  the  last  budget  to  mobilize 
additional  resources  for  development.  Par- 
ticularly noteworth  was  the  very  good  export 
performance,  especially  with  regard  to  such 
items  as  engineering  goods:  exports  as  a 
whole  were  13.5  per  cent  above  those  of  1967/ 
68.  Members  also  conunended  steps  India  was 
taking  to  exUnd  the  family  planning  pro- 
gram, for  which  budgetary  appropriations 
during  the  next  ttvt  years  are  planned  at  a 
level  13  times  the  amount  spent  during  the 
Third  Plan  period. 

"It  was  agreed  that  India  needed  substan- 
tial new  commitments  of  non-project  as  well 
as  project  aid  if  the  general  recovery  of  the 
economy  was  to  be  maintained  and  consoli- 
dated. Members  agreed  that,  for  the  year 
which  began  April  1.  1969.  India  required 
non-project  assistance  of  about  $700  million. 
Including  approximately  $100  million  in  the 
form  of  debt  relief.  Toward  this  total  of  $700 
million  most  members  Indicated  the  contri- 
butions they  would  be  able  to  make,  sub- 
ject to  necessary  approvals,  and  others  ex- 
pected to  be  able  to  do  so  later  in  the  year. 

"India's  need  for  increased  project  assist- 
ance as  an  essential  complement  to  non- 
project  aid  was  also  recognized,  and  Con- 
sorUum  members  agreed  that  India's  request 
for  $400  million  was  reasonable  and  that  ef- 
forts would  be  made  to  meet  it. 

"It  was  generally  agreed  that  a  further  Im- 
provement in  the  terms  of  aid  was  desirable 
and  several  memt>ers  in  fact  announced  such 
improvements. " 

CONGRESSMAN  CULVER  PROPOSES 
INCREASE  IN  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
BENEFITS 

(Mr.  CULVER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  today  to  Join  several  colleagues 
in  the  House  in  introducing  legislation 
which  would  increase  social  security  ben- 
efits by  15  percent,  increase  the  mini- 
mum montlily  benefit  from  $55  to  $80  per 
month,  and  provide  for  periodic,  auto- 
matic increases  in  social  security  benefits 
to  meet  increases  in  the  cost  of  living. 

The  abundance  of  our  Nation  continues 
to  bless  the  vast  majority  of  Americans. 
But  that  abundance  still  continues  to  be 
denied  to  the  very  generation  which  has 
labored  long,  hard  years  to  bring  our 
country  to  its  present  fullness  and  rich- 
ness. Justice  as  well  as  reason  requires 
that  we  in  the  Congress  renew  our  con- 
cern over  the  kind  of  life  our  society 
forces  upon  its  senior  citizens. 

We  are  today  a  younger  Nation  than 
at  any  time  in  our  history.  Nearly  half 
of  our  population  Is  under  25  years  of 
ace.  and  about  a  third  is  under  15.  But 
our  preoccupation  with  the  problems  of 
the  young  should  not  be  allowed  to  mask 
the  fact  that  19  million  persons,  or  nearly 
10  percent  of  the  population,  are  65  years 
of  age  or  older.  The  choice  which  must 
be  open  to  this  10  percent  is  a  life  of  dig- 
nity and  productivity — not  a  dishearten- 
ing period  of  dependency  or  deprivation. 

Problems  such  as  health  and  housing, 
employment  and  recreation,  are  dealt 
with  In  a  routine  way  by  most  individ- 
uals. But.  because  of  their  precarious  eco- 
nomic existence,  these  same  problems 
present  formidable  challenges  to  many 
older  Americans.  As  the  strongest  and 
richest  Nation  in  the  world,  we  cannot 
in  the  exercise  of  responsible  judgment 
aflord  to  overlook  these  critical  concerns. 

I  believe  we  can  act  immediately  to 


relieve  the  hardships  under  which  many 
now  suffer.  By  increasing  social  security 
benefits  and  tying  future  benefits  to  the 
cost-of-living  index,  we  can  provide  for  a 
greater  measure  of  economic  security  in 
the  lives  of  America's  elderly. 

Higher  income  levels  are  obviously  not 
the  total  answer;  but  they  will  serve  to 
blunt  the -forces  of  poverty  which  now 
threaten  too  many  of  the  country's 
senior  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  the  beginning  of  1970. 
Inflation  will  have  eliminated  the  effect 
of  past  social  security  increases  in  1965 
and  1967.  I  can  think  of  no  better  way 
for  the  Congress  to  honor  the  month  of 
May,  which  has  been  proclaimed  Senior 
Citizens  Month,  than  to  begin  imme- 
diate consideration  of  this  legislation. 

THE  FOREIGN  AID  PROGRAM 

'Mr.  COLLIER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
last  full  session  of  Congress  we  have 
heard  a  great  deal  about  how  much  less 
is  being  spent  on  foreign  aid.  One  would 
be  led  to  believe  that  the  so-called  mu- 
tual security  program  is  being  gradually 
reduced  to  nothing  and  that  the  tax- 
payers of  America  could  look  forward  to 
the  day  when  they  would  no  longer  have 
to  bear  this  burden. 
What  are  the  facts? 
Mutual  security  will  require  appropria- 
tions totaling  approximately  two  bil- 
lion seven  hundred  million  dollars  for 
fiscal  1970.  which  the  proponents  of  the 
program  consider  a  barebones  amount 
This,  however,  is  only  about  one-quarter 
of  the  total  amount  of  assistance  that 
the  United  States  will  provide  for  for- 
eign countries  next  year.  Mutual  securi- 
ties is  but  one  of  the  many  foreign  aid 
activities. 

A  perusal  of  the  budget  that  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  submitted  to  the  Congress 
just  before  turning  over  the  reins  of  Gov- 
ernment to  Richard  M.  Nixon  shows  that 
obl'gatlons  for  foreign  aid  for  fiscal  1970 
will  total  $9,572,268,000,  not  counting  the 
amounts  that  will  be  obligated  by  the 
Department  of  Defense.  If  such  sums 
were  added,  the  total  would  be  substan- 
tially in  excess  of  $10  billion.  A  table  that 
I  will  submit  for  the  Record  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  breaks  down  this 
enormous  sum  by  the  various  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch  and  also  gives  comparative  fig- 
ures for  the  fiscal  years  1968  and  196b. 
There  are  numerous  reasons  why  we 
must  drastically  curtail  this  huge  out- 
flow of  funds,  but  I  will  list  only  a  few 
of  them. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  of 
this  body  has  proposed  a  spending  limi- 
tation of  $192,900  million  for  the  year 
that  will  begin  less  than  6  weeks  from 
today.  The  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  on  which  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  serve,  believes  that  this  gar- 
gantuan sum  can  be  reduced  by  $5  bil- 
lion fWhat  better  place  can  we  start  than 
the  foreign  aid  programs? 

The  public  debt  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
1970  will  reach  the  astronomical  figure 
of  $371,482  million,  imless  measures  are 
taken  to  sharply  cut  spending.  In  order 
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to  show  my  colleagues  just  how  great 
our  Indebtedness  is,  let  us  compare  our 
burden  of  debt  with  that  of  all  the  other 
nations  of  the  world,  almost  all  of  which 
have  received  handouts  from  the  United 
States  during  the  period  1946  to  1969. 
The  last  date  for  which  a  meaningful 
comparison  can  be  made  is  December 
31,  1967,  when  the  public  debt  of  the 
United  States  was  $345,947,345,000,  as 
compared  with  the  combined  public  debts 
of  all  the  other  nations  of  the  world, 
which  came  to  $302,128,345,000.  The  lat- 
ter flpure  would  of  course  have  been 
much  higher  had  it  not  been  for  foreign 
itid.  As  it  was,  however,  it  was  $43,819 
million  less  than  our  own  national  debt 
figure.  One  half  of  our  indebtedness  rep- 
resented total  foreign  aid  from  1946  to 
1968  plus  the  interest  we  had  to  pay  to 
borrow  the  money  before  we  could  give 
it  away. 

The  interest  on  the  public  debt  of  the 
United  States  for  fiscal  1970  will  be 
$15,958  million.  One  half  of  this  amount 
became  necessary  because  of  our  past 
foreign  aid  expenditures  plus  interest. 

According  to  the  Taxpayers  Commit- 
tee To  End  Foreign  Aid: 

Various  foreign  aid  agencies  and  progrpms 
have  (since  1946)  provided  foreign  countries 
with  our  most  modern  machinery  and  equip- 
ment. .  .  .  Foreign  industrialists  and  tech- 
nicians have  (with  foreign  aid  dollars)  been 
brought  to  the  United  States  to  study  and 
take  home  our  latest  industrial  technology 
With  low  cost  foreign  labor,  foreign  tax  con- 
resslons.  free  ultra-modern  U.S.  machinery 
and  technology,  foreign  industry  has  been 
able  to  undersell  much  of  our  domestic  pro- 
duction. .  .  .  Foreign  aid.  in  many  instances. 
lias  promoted  the  export  of  American  indus- 
try. With  Indirect  foreign  aid  and  private 
finances.  U.S.  Industries  have  established 
foreign  branches  la  order  to  take  advantage 
or  low  cost  labor,  favorable  taxes,  and  local 
markets.  This  industrial  exodus  has  taken 
Jobs  from  American  labor  and  given  them  to 
foreigners. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  where 
the  bulk  of  our  foreign  aid  has  gone: 

United    Kingdom $7,394,000,000 

France 7.021,200,000 

Korea    6.986,800,000 

India   6.588,200.000 

Italy 5.329,100,000 

Turkey    , S.  126,  400,  000 

Vietnam    5,043.800.000 

China    (NaUonalUt) 4.873.500,000 


West  Germany  and  Berlin..  $3,668,700,000 

Greece 3.605,100,000 

Japan    3.528,300,000 

PakUtan 3,136,500,000 

Yugoslavia 2,633,100,000 

Brazil    — 3,476,400,000 

Netherlands _._ 2.  062,  700,  000 

Spain 1.953,700,000 

Iran 1.848,400,000 

PhUlpplnes 1,  761,  400,  000 

Belgluhi  and  Luxembourg..  1,757, 200,  OCX) 

Indo-Chma 1.  535,  200,  000 

Chile 1.221,600,000 

Norway   1. 132,  400,  000 

A\istrla    1,123,900,000 

ThaUand 1.063.900.000 


Total- 


83.845,500,000 


As  my  colleagues  study  these  figures,  I 
hope  they  will  ask  themselves,  "Just 
what  has  all  this  spending  on  foreign  aid 
accomplished?"  I  would  not  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  no  good  has  been  achieved, 
but  as  a  general  proposition  I  must  say 
that  the  statistics  for  the  24  nations  that 
have  received  at  least  $1  billion  each 
are  rather  disillusioning.  — 

Foreign  aid  has  been  sold  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  under  many  different  labels 
during  the  quarter  century  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  We  were  told  that  it 
was  needed  to  stop  communism.  Among 
the  nations  that  have  received  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  assistance  is  Com- 
munist Yugoslavia,  which  has  benefiited 
to  the  extent  of  $2,633,100,000. 

We  were  told  that  it  wsis  better  to  use 
foreign  soldiers  against  the  Communists 
than  American  young  men.  How  many 
foreign  soldiers  are  fighting  alongside 
the  several  himdred  thousand  young 
Americans  in  Southeast  Asia?  France, 
the  very  nation  that  abandoned  Indo- 
china, received  $7,021,200,000  in  help 
from  America. 

The  only  country  to  receive  more  as- 
sistance from  us  is  the  United  Kingdom, 
to  which  we  contributed  $7,394,000,000; 
that  nation  carries  on  trade  with  Com- 
munist North  Vietnam  and  Communist 
Cuba,  our  enemies. 

Other  nations  that  trade  with  our 
enemies  are  Italy,  the  recipient  of 
$5,329,100,000  in  aid  from  us;  West  Ger- 
many and  Japan,  each  of  which  received 
over  $3,500,000,000;  the  Netherlands, 
which  got  $2,052,700,000;  Belgium,  to 
which  we  gave  approximately  $1,750,- 

II  n  thousands  of  dollarsi 


000,000;  and  Norway,  which  received 
$1,132,400,000. 

Many  of  our  colleagues  are  disturbed 
because  Greece  and  Spain  are  governed 
by  regimes  of  which  they  do  not  approve. 
Spain  has  received  $1,952,700,000  in  as- 
sistance from  the  United  States,  while 
Greece  has  done  much  better,  getting 
$3,605,100,000.  An  even  greater  amount. 
$5,126,400,000.  has  gone  to  Turkey,  which, 
along  with  Greece,  was  one  of  the  earhest 
beneficiaries  from  American  aid.  Un- 
doubtedly aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey 
stopped  communism  two  decades  ago.  but 
these  two  nations  have  in  the  meantime 
become  bitter  enemies  of  each  other. 

India  and  Pakistan  are  two  other 
countries  that  have  often  been  at  swords' 
points  dui'ing  the  years  since  both 
achieved  independence,  not  only  from 
the  British  Empire  but  from  each  other. 
These  two  nations  have  received  $6,585,- 
200.000  and  $3,126,500,000,  respectively, 
from  the  taxpayers  and  bond  purchasers 
of  the  United  States. 

A  great  deal  of  the  more  than  $10  bil- 
lion that  we  will  be  asked  to  provide  for 
the  various  foreign  aid  programs  for  fis- 
cal 1970  will  be  distributed  among  the 
more  than  60  nations  that  have  achieved 
independence  during  the  Isist  quarter 
century.  The  great  majority  of  these  new 
nations  were  formerly  colonies  of  Great 
Britain.  France,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Belgium. 

Since  the  British.  French.  Dutch,  and 
Belgian  Empires  disappeared,  the  United 
States  has  been  asked  to  finance  the  one- 
time colonies  in  many  of  their  activities, 
just  as  we  assumed  the  burden  of  fight- 
ing the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  when 
France  resigned  from  that  responsibility. 
Although  it  was  Great  Britain.  Prance, 
the  Netherlands,  and  Belgium  that  ex- 
ploited the  colonial  populations,  it  is 
Uncle  Sam  who  is  expected  to  help  solve 
the  problems  of  the  new  nations  with 
huge  outpourings  of  borrowed  money. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  given  but  a  few 
of  the  many  reasons  for  ending  foreign 
aid.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  if  we  are  going 
to  balance  the  budget,  cut  spending,  re- 
duce the  debt,  and  end  the  surtax,  we 
ought  to  start  with  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams. 

The  table  to  which  I  referred  at  the 
beginning  of  my  remarks  follows : 


1968 
Ktual 


1969 
estimitc 


1970 
estimate 


FUNDS  APPROPRIATtO  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

International  financial  InstitaJtions: 

invastfflant  in  Inlar-Asierican  Davalopfflent  Bank, 

obligations 

Subscription   to   the    International   Development 

Association,  obligations 

Investment  In  Asian  Oavelopment  Bank 

Foreign  assistance: 

Military  assistance,  obligations 

Foreign  military  credit  talas,  obligations 

Liquidation  of  foreign  military  sales  fund,  exacutivs. 

obligations 

Advances,   loreign    military   sales:    prociiramant 

assistance,  obligations 

Economic  assistance: 

Grants  and  other  programs: 
Technical  cooperation: 

East  Asia 

Ntar  East  and  soutli  Asia 

Africa 

Latin  America.  

Interregional  and  spacial  prognms  . . . 

American  Khools  and  hospitals  abroad 

Surveys  of  investment  opportunities 

International organirations  and  programs, 
grants: 
United  Nations  devekipment  program. 
U.N.  technical  and  operational  ataitl- 
ance  to  the  Congo 


300.000 

104.000 
20.000 

513. 173 


300.000 

160.000 
45,000 

381,000 
296,000 


300,000 

160,000 
4S.000 

381,000 
275.000 


213.322 
1.048.207 


44.216 
34.8SS 
67.706 
I.ISO 
59.568 
11.067 
512 


75,000 
2,150 


885,000 


47.250 
35.341 
60.232 


950,000 


55,300 
43,960 
74,860 


45.689 

15,110 

1,500 


70,300 
500 


66,960 

12,400 

1,500 


85,000 
500 


1968 
actual 


1969 
estimate 


1970 
estimate 


13,300 
13,000 

1.000 


13.000 
12.500 

1,000 


FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT— Con. 
Foreign  assistance— Continued 

Eeoonmic  assistance — Continuod 

Grants  and  otlier  programs — Continued 

U.N.  Relief  and  Works  Agency 13, 300 

U.N.  Children's  Fund 12, 000 

International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 

operational  program 1,000 

U.N.  "peacekeeping": 

Emergency  force 5.197 

Cyprus 1.162 

World  food  program 2,000 

Indus  Basin  Development  Fund,  grant.         20. 900 
InternationalSecretariat  for  Volunteer 

Service 

U.N.  Institute  tor  Training  and  Re- 
search  

World  Health  Organiution,  medical 

reserach 

Special  contributions  for  Vietnam 

U.N.  population  program 

World    Meteorological    Organizatiea, 

World  Weather  Watch 

U.N    special  programs  for  Southern 

Africans 50 

Internatkinal  organizations  and  programs, 
loans,  Indus  Basin  Development  Fund 


500 

150 

1,000 

500 


6.300 

1,300 

17.600 

50 

300 

150 
400 
500 

1,500 


12.000 


6,300 

1,500 

16.000 

50 

500 

150 
1.000 
2,500 

2,000 

50 

19,000 
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19M 
actMl 


1969 
Mtimate 


FUMOS  AfPltOPItlATED  TO  THE  P4IESIDENT— Cm. 

t»  twlitmw     CoiiHiiu«< 
eeeniHlc  ■ili>i»c«     CM«linu>< 

Srairtt  tad  otkar  pfegiiwi — CeirttniMd 

Sappertinf  assatMic* : 

Vtotnam 

EMt  Asia 

NMr  ast  Mtf  wrtk  Mi 

Africa 

Latin  Awwfica 

Noflragiofiat 

Contingtflcy  fund 

Alliance  fof  Prograat.  tactinical 

tion  and  dtvatopmanl  |r«ntt 

AdffliniitfKiv*    tipansas,    Agaocy 

Intarnational  Oavalopmaat 

Administrativt     and     otlMf 
Dapartmant  ol  Stala 


400.273 
127,707 
U,97t 
11,900 
2(.103 
9.m 
27,  S3* 

17. 2K 

S7.07< 

4,117 


343,  S7« 

n,3ts 

11.000 
14.4t3 
11. 7M 
17,644 
27.130 

86.4SS 

S4,5a6 

3,661 


Total  oliliptionj  .   1.12I,M 

Intormational  t(w«tn  eurraacy  KbaMat: 
Assntanca  to  Amarican  sdMolt  aad  hospitals 
abroad,  oblifations 5,906 


S.100 


Foraiin  currancias,  tortign  assistanca: 

Military  purposas  (projacts) 

Economic  purposas 

Proiactj  

....  Procuramant  lor  third  I 


1S3 


M.7 


4 

"j'.'m 


Total  obiifatioas-. 


6.578 


7.23S 


Foraign  Currancy  from  Agricultural  Trada  Oa- 
vMapmaat  and  Ajsistsnca  Act: 

Emargancy  rtliaf  assatanca 

PurchaM  ot  goods  or  sarvicas  lor  otiiar 
countrias.  


1.340 
5.940 


6M 
9.167 


Totai  oWigatioas.. 


7.2tO 


9.862 


Faraign  Currancy  from  Agricultural  Trada  Da- 
vatopmant  and  Assistance  Act: 
Grsnb: 

Procuramant  tor  tha  conmon  dalansa. 
Promoting  aconomic  davalopmant  and 

international  trada      

Financing  Ktivities  related  to  mater- 
nal weilare.  child  health  and  nutrr- 
tlon.  and  problems  of  population 

growth  .     

Financing  activities  related  lo  aaimal 

and  plant  pest  control 

Loans: 

PronMbng  economic  developrnent  and 

international  trade         

Assisting  private  enterprise  lor  busi- 
ness development  and  trada  aipan- 
sion 


125.614 
36.474 

8.2S2 


441.444 

14, 707 


145.910 
58.150 

20.490 
1.500 

341.950 

85,960 


Total  obligations 626.521         653.960 


AlUanea  lor  Progress,  davalopmant  loaos: 
Capital  outlay,  lundad : 

Loans  to  developing  coantrias... 

Interest  upitaiiied 

Change  in  selected  raaearcas 

Adiustment    in    lalaclw 

(loan  obligations) 

Population  ijrant  prograoi: 

Obligations  funded 

Change  in  selected  resources 

Operating  costs,  expenses  (obligations).. 


324.140 

1.662 

-42.675 

20.916 

Ml 

11.934 
140 


375. 935 

149 

49.279 

SO.  030 

7,900 

5,687 

165 


Te«al  obligatioin. 


317, 12S 


,1SS 


Davotopmant  loans,  revolving  fund: 
Capital  outlay,  funded: 

Loans  to  devalopmg  countriaa 

Interest  caoitaliied 

Change  in  selected  resoureea 

Adjustment    in    selectad    rasoMcas 

(loan  obligationj) 

Oparating    costs,    eapensas   (obligatioRS 
liindad) 


636.499 
2.520 
6.376 

92.906 

262 


660.752 

1.644 

-275.477 

72.170 

300 


Total  obligatlaaa. 


736.562    4S0.38S 


Davalopmant  Loan  Fund,  liauldation 

Loans  repayable  hi  dollars 

Interest  capitalized 

Unapplied  loan  diibursaaianis 

Loans  repayable  la  fereica  currawy. . 

Interest  capitaltaad..   

Change  in  selected  resources 

Adjustment  in  selected  reaoMtaa  (I 
obligations) 


7.m 

1.2N 

7 

21.003 

567 

-41.300 


1.500 


21.230 

540 

-43.207 


Totol  obligatiaaa. 


Foreign  Investment  Gaaranty  Fuad: 

Claims  eipanses 

Admlnbtrative  ceats 

Recover^r  of  prior  year  obligatlOM. 
Chaaga  in  salactad  reaourcaa 


623 
44 


1,200 

3.207 


-73 


Tatal  oblltatioM. 


1.773 


11.334 


1970 
eslimaia 


440.000 
88.860 


11.000 
6.500 
4.650 

50.000 

120.600 

55,000 

3,100 


1.002.0M       1.196,740 


1.700 


OkW 


1900 


8,550 


8.550 


126.500 
68.400 

30.415 
1,000 

176,975 

45.085 


448.375 


377. 178 

■■■i7,'557 

25.265 

10.034 

-10.034 

165 


420.165 


579.873 
103.' 827 
44,500 

300 


728.500 


5.000 


18.520 
-23.528 


12.430 

13.477 

1.853 

540 

7.530 
3.626 


11.156 


1968  1969  1970 

actual       estimate         estimate 


FUHOS  APPHOPWATED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT— Con. 
Foreign  assistance — Continued 

Ecoonmic  assistance— Continued 

Advance  acqubition  ol  property,  revolving  lund: 
Operating  cost,  lunded: 

Domestic  program 

Foreign  program 

Change  in  selected  resourea* 

Nonoperattng  obligations 


Total  obligations 

Office  ol  the  Inspector  General  ol  Foreign 
Assistance  Inspections  (costs,  obligations).  . 
Advances    and     reimbursements,    economic 
assistaace:  Miscellaneous  services  to  other 

accounb,  obligations 

Economic  assistance,  trust  lund: 

Technical  assistance,  U.S.  dollars  advanced 

Irom  loreign  governments,  obligations 

Informational  foreign  currency  schedules: 
Technical  assistance  (Agenc^r  lor  Inter- 
national Development),  obligations 

Military  aatistance  projects,  owigatioos. . . 


Peace  Corps: 
Peace  Corps: 

Volunleer  and  proiectcosb 

Administrative  eipanses,  limitatiMi. 

Total  oUigatiow 


Gifts  and  donations: 

Vdunlaer  and  proiectcosb.. 

Adnxnlstrative  eipanses 

School  partnership  program. 

Total  obligations 


Inlormational  loreign  currency 
Volunteer  and  project  costs 
Administrative  eipenses  .. 


Total  obligatiottt.. 


Philippine  education  program: 

School  building  construction  project 

Teitbook  projection  project    

Cultural  development  lund  project 

Assistance  to  secondary  education  proiact. 
Projects  being  negotiated 


Total  obliptions. 


Special  foreign  currency  activities: 

Department  of  Agriculture,  translation  of  publica- 
tion] and  scientific  cnoperation : 

Agricultural  and  forestry  research 

Change  in  selected  resources 


Total  obligations. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Agricultural  Research  Service:  .    ~ 

Salaries  and  eipenses  (special  foreign  currency 

program): 

Marliat  development  research 

Agricoltural  and  forestry  research 

Translation   and   dissemination  of  sciaati8c 
publications 

Total  program  costs,  lundad.. 

Change  in  selected  resource* 

Total  obligations 

Advances  and  reimbursements:  Agency  lor  Inter- 
national Development  (hinds  appropriated  to  the 

President) . .     . 

Cooperative  State  Research  Service:  Advances  and  reim- 
buruments,  Agency  for  International  Development 
(funds  appropriated  to  the  President) 
Extension    Service:    Advances    and    reimbursements. 
Agency  for  International  Development  (funds  appro- 
priated to  (he  President)  . 
Farmer  Cooperative  Service:  Advances  and  reimburse- 
ments, Agency  for  International  Development  (funds 
appropriated  to  the  President). . 
Soil  Conservation  Service: 

Advances  and  reimbursements: 

Technical  services  to  International  Agricultural 

Development  Service 

Technical  services  to  Agency  for  International 

Development    . .  .  

Economic  Resaarcn  Service:  Advances  and  reimburse- 
menb.  Agency  lor  International  Development  (funds 

appropriated  lo  the  President) 

Statistical  Reporting  Service:  Advances  and  raimbursa- 
menb.  Agency  for  International  Davelopmant  (lunds 

appropriated  to  the  President) 

Consumer  and  Marlieling  Service:  Advances  and  relm- 
bursemenb.  Agency  Tor  International  Development 

(lunds  approprlalad  to  the  President) 

Foreign  Agricultaral  Sarviea:  Advances  and  reimburse- 
ments. Agency  for  Intamatiaaal  Davalopmant 
profram 


2,063 

2,727 

-1,310 

577 


4,057 
899 

59,590 

2,034 

92,285 


9.677 
2.564 
3.500 


15.741 


201 
-192 


1,566 
3.401 
-121 


4,846 
980 

30,516 

2.300 


86,621 
10, 177 


6,154 
2,837 


8,991 


206 
-206 


1,709 

2,729 

-75 


4.363 
980 

30. 530 

2.400 

83,526 


78. 227 

72,800 
30,251 

78,900 

28,619 

30,900 

106,846 

103,051 

109.800 

134 

67 
321 

134 
66 

432 

136 

67 

432 

522 

632 

635 

872 
400 

890 
410 

883 
417 

1,272 

1,300 

1.300 

1.942 
4.892 

1.600 
5.000 

1.400 
S  600 

113 

128 

135 

6,947 
362 

6,728 
-424 

7,135 
I  747 

7,309 

6,304 

8.882 

2.532 

1,841 

1.808 

76 

187 

166 

1.240 

1,951 

1.320 

180 

167 

167 

40 

51 

60 

1,075 

1,120 

1.170 

959 

1,100 

l.IOO 

216 

213 

213 

99 

131 

128 

176 

219 

219 
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FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT— Can. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE— Continued 
International  Agricultural  Development  Service: 
Advances  and  relmbursemenb: 

Training  of  foreign  participanb 

Technical  consultant  on  and  support  sarviea... 

Special  projecb 

Project  leaders !-.---;-- 

Subsistence   lor  foreign   training  wbH*   in 
United  Stotas 


674 

627 

*V 

392 

812 

r     951 

166 

'    150 

3,701 


3,790 


650 
410 
950 
150 

4,000 


Total  obligations. 


5,830 


5.910 


6.160 


Foreign  assistance  programs  and  special  export  pro- 
grams: 
Public  Law  83-480: 

Sale  ol  agricultural  commodities  for  foreign 

currencies  and  for  dollars  on  credit  terms.    1,134,841 
Commodities   disposed    of   and    other  cosb 
incurred   in  connection   with  donations 
abroad 3**.S96 


927,100 

375,600 


841,313 
364,548 


Total  program  costs,  funded... 1,479,437 

Changes  In  costs  financed  by  balance  in  Com- 

modify  Credit  Corporation  and  by  racaiptt.    -303, 937 


1,302,700 
-472,700 


1,205,861 
-189,261 


Total  obligations 1,175,500 

Foreign  Agricultural  Research  and  Development:  Inte- 
grated foreign  agricultural  development  program, 
agricultural  research  and  development— Obligations 

Rural  Electrification  Administration:  Advances  and  re- 
imbursements. Agency  for  International  Development 
(funds  appropriated  to  the  President) Z 

Farmers  Home  Administration:  Advances  and  reim- 
bursements. Agency  for  International  Devaiopmant 
(funds  appropriated  to  the  President) 699 

Office  of  information:  Advances  and  relmbursemenb; 
Agency  lor  International  Development  (funds  appro- 
priated to  the  President) 2 

National  Agricultural  Library :  Advances  and  reimburse- 
ments; Agency  for  International  Development  (funds 
appropriated  to  the  President) 3 

Forest  Service:  Advancemenb  and  reimbursements. 
Agency  for  International  Development 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

Business  economics  and  statistics: 

Office  of  Business  Economics:  Advances  and  relm- 
bursemenb. Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment  --  T--.- 

Bureau  of  the  Census:  Advances  and  reimbursa- 
menb,  foreign  statistical  training 


830,000 

1,016,600 

4.150 

5 

5 

800 

833 

2 

2 

303 


359 


78  78 

2,020  2.722 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND 
WaFARE 

OfTica  of  Education:  Advances  and  reimbursements, 
miscellaneous  services  to  Agency  for  International 
Development 

Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service:  Advances  and  reim- 
bursements. Agency  for  International  Development... 

Social  Security  Administration:  Advances  and  reim- 
bursements, providing  training  and  other  services  for 
foreign  nationals  for  the  Agency  for  Intarnational 
Development - .--- 

Departmental  management:  Advances  and  roimbono- 
menb,  international  health  activities 


1,520 
166 

77 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Public  Land  l^anagement;  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment;  advances   and   relmbursemenb.   Agency  for 

International  Development  program.. 

Mineral  resources: 
Bureau  of  Mines: 

Advances  and  lalmbursemenb.  international 

activities. - 

Contributed  fund*,  international  activities 

Water  and  power  development: 

Bureau  of  Reclamation:  Advances  and  reimburse- 
ments, consolidated  work  fund.  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development. 


242 


416 
2 


1,935 
320 

84 
749 


255 
430 


354 


78 
2,627 


1,935 
320 

85 
1,130 


300 
430 


3,594  3,890 


Waterouality  and  research:  ..u  .     • 

Office  of  Saline  Water,  cooperation  with  foreign 
agencies : 
Cooperation  with  loreign  agencies  (program 

costs  funded) 

Change  in  selected  resources 


1968 
actual 


1969 
estimate 


1970 
estimate 


FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT— Con. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE— Continued 
International  organizations  and  conferences: 
Contributions  to  international  organizations: 

United  Nations -  -  -  - 

U.N.  Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural  Or- 
ganization  - 

International  Civil  Aviation  Organization 

World  Health  Organization — 

Food  and  Apiculture  Organization 

International  Labor  Organization 

International  Telecommunk:ation  Union 

World  Meteorological  Organization 

Intergovernmental    Mantime    Consultabva 
Organization - 

Inter-American  Indian  Institute - -- 

Inter- American     Institute     ot     Agricultural 
Sciences -.- - -- 

Pan   American  Institute  of  Geography  and 
History - --•: 

Pan  American  Railway  Congress  Association... 

Pan  American  Health  Oragnization 

Organization  of  American  States 

South  PKific  Commission 

North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 

North  Atlantic  Assembly 

Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization 

Colombo  Plan  Council  for  Technical  Coopera- 
tion  - -- 

Organization  lor  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development 

International  Control  Commission  lor  Laos 

International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 

Other  international  organizations 


3,896 


6,115    10,500 
5,282   -10,213 


1,075 
-1,075 


Total  obligations 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

Administration  ot  Foreign  Affairs: 
Advances  and  reimoursements: 

Representation  by  the  Foreign  ServKe  ot  tha 
United  States  abroad,   foreign   assistance 

program  (Department  of  Defense) 

Mutual  educational  and  cultural  exchange  ac- 
tivities. Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment   

Kabul  Hospital:  .^      .        _, 

Agency  lor  I  nternatwnal  Oevalopmont 

Peace  Corps 


11,397 


107 


222 

156 
38 


287 


102 


178 

193 
27 


102 


178 

193 
27 


33,620 


37,180 


ToUl  obligations 109,027         118,453 


Educational  exchange:  ^  ,.  .^ 

Mutual  educational  and  cultural  exchange  activibes: 

Exchange  of  persons. - 

Special  educational  and  cultural  projecb 

Aid  to  American-sponsored  schools  abroad 

Cultural  presentations - 

Multilateral  organizations  activities 

Program  services - 

Administrative  expenses 


29.742 


2.053 
1.575 
406 
6.804 
2,500 


18,722 
682 
1.600 
1.200 
444 
6.495 
2,282 


Total  obligations .-:---.- 

International  educational  exchange  activities  (spe- 
cial foreign  currency  program):  Exchange  of 
persons— Obligations -.-  -. 

Educational  exchange  permanent  appropnations: 
Educational  exchange  fund,  paymenb  by  Finland, 
World  War  I  debt— Obligations - 

Educational  exchange  trust  funds : 

U.S.  dollars  advanced  from  foreign  govem- 

menb - --  -r 

Contributions    educational  and  cultural  ex- 
change  


43,683 


363 


31,425 


1,033 


377 


204 
58 


250 
60 


Total  obligations. 


263 


310 


Other 


Migration  and  refugee  assistance: 

ContributMn  to  Intergovernmental  Committee 

for  European  Migration --.. 

Contribution  to  U.N.  High  Commissioner  for 

Refugees :-- --,--- 

Refugees  from  European  Communist  countries. 

Refugees  from  Communist  China :.-.jv,-- 

Contributnn  for  care  of  refugees  from  Middle 

East  crisis 

Cuban  refugees 

Administration -.---,--„"  —  ".ii:" 

Contributions  to  the  International  Committee 

of  the  Red  Cross r-v^,- 

1967  program  lunds  obligated  in  1968 

1968  program  funds  obligated  in  1969 

Total  obligattons 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

Office  of  the  Secretary:  Advances  and  reimbursements. 
Agency  for  Internatkinal  Development 

Federal  Aviation  Administration:  Advances  and  relm- 
bursemenb, administratkin,  training,  and  technica 
services  in  connectwn  with  Agency  for  International 
Devetopment  programs 


2,500 

600 
875 
272 

125 
619 
574 

50 

74 

-712 


3,000 

600 
914 
300 


647 
50 


712 


4,977 


51 


6.662 


6,223 


87 


8.138 


Federal  Highway  Administratnn: 
Inter- American  Highway: 

Inter- American  Highway  program. 
Change  in  selected  resources 


3,753 
3,791 


9,000 
-3,545 


Total  obligations- , vr-y" 

Other  Federal  Highway  Administration  trust  funds: 
Technical  assistance,  U.S.  dollars  advanced  from 
foreign  governmenb - 


7,544 
1,847 


5,455 
2,000 


CXV 883— Part  11 


41,571 


9,085 

9,085 

'9'lli 

3,140 

3,225 

3,530 

16.771 

18.075 

19,533 

7,551 

8.750 

'•Its 

5,618 

6.209 

6.653 

581 

591 

616 

514 

668 

699 

93 

103 

121 

62 

62 

62 

2,050 

2.223 

2,400 

90 

90 

90 

5 

5 

5 

5,888 

6,550 

8,402 

11,920 

12,662 

i^?22 

179 

ISO 

198 

3,698 

3,837 

4.241 

59 

58 

61 

319 

318 

348 

6 

6 

6 

4,180 

4,398 

4,971 

394 

394 

320 

2,813 

3,294 

3,374 

391 

490 

748 

131, 130 


22.600 
1,185 
2,000 
1,000 
444 
5.975 
2,196 


35,400 


377 


250 
60 


310 


3,000 

600 
914 
300 


647 
50 


5,511 


90 


7.254 


8.000 
-7.600 

400 


3,000 
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EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Total  o6liptions  <ap«ritioni  pro«raM) U3.M4  173,7M  1M.2I0 

Totil  o6lifftions  (cipitil  outlay) 2.3»l.aM  2,l».57l  2,7»7.70O 

Total  oOliptions  (loan  proiram) 2.S2S.3H  J.003.336  2.9IS.910 

PurchM*  ol  tquipnwnt— Capital  outlay 16  170  4S 

ToMoMitltiont(fMrantMaiNl  InsurancaproiraM)....  -4,S01  1S7.2N  201. »S 

Total  oMitMiam 2.S20,KS  3.1(0.105  3.1(7.510 


1968 
actual 


1W9 
astimala 


1970 
ntimata 


FEDERAL  COMMUNICATIONS  COMMISSION 

Advances  ar.d  raimburMnitnts;  Tachnical  auiatlM*, 
Aiancy  tor  I  nttrnational  OtvtlopmMt 


17 


19 


20 

Grand  total  obliptiom 9.221,111      9.  ISO.  972       9.S72.168 


NATIONAL  SPACE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  especially  heartening  to 
the  supporters  of  our  national  space  pro- 
gram to  read  an  editorial  in  the  Evening 
Star  oh_Priday,  May  23.  by  Mr.  Carl  T. 
iCbwari.'which  has  enumerated  only  a 
very,  very  few  of  the  benefits  from  our 
space  program  Americans  are  now  en- 
Joying  and  have  been  for  many  years.  As 
a  newsman  and  editorialist,  Mr.  Rowan 
deserves  to  be  complimented  in  the  suc- 
cinct way  he  has  Illustrated  how  space 
research  is  providing  answers  through 
technology  for  many  of  our  social  ills.  I 
think  it  is  very  evident  that  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  promises  made  in  1958  to  the 
American  people  when  Congress  enacted 
the  n^onal  space  program  is  being  car- 
ried oul.  At  this  point,  I  would  like  to 
include  Mr.  Rowan's  editorial  for  the 
benefit  of  all  Members  of  the  House  and 
for  the  edification  of  the  relatively  few. 
but  highly  vocal,  critics  of  space  research 
and  development  : 

Spacb  Pkocram  Spinning  Orr  Eabthlt 

Bknwits 

(By  Carl  T  Rowan) 

Millions  of  .Americana  watch  In  pride  and 

astonishment  aa  thoae  Intrepid  astronauts, 

Tom    Stafford,    John    Young,    and    Eugene 

Ceman,  move  ua  ever  closer  to  touchdown 

on  the  moon. 

But  millions  of  Americans  also  ask  some 
nagging  questions  about  the  wisdom  of 
spending  at  least  624  billion  to  plant  Old 
Glory  on  the  moon  before  the  Russians'  ham- 
mer and  sickle  Is  anchored  there. 

Is  it  all  ]ust  a  woefully  costly  gambit  in  a 
never-ending  ideological  contest?  In  terms 
of  ultimate  value  to  mankind,  is  the  moon 
program  about  the  equivalent  of  giving 
America's  poor  people  roundtrlp  tickets  to 
the  Sahara  Desert? 

The  late  John  P.  Kennedy  said.  In  giving 
the  go-ahead  for  this  costly  space  program, 
that  men  want  to  go  to  the  moon  for  the 
same  reason  they  want  to  climb  a  mountain : 
"because  it  Is  there." 

Perhaps  the  search  for  the  unknown,  a 
yearning  that  has  pushed  man  to  new  conti- 
nents and  new  knowledge  down  through  the 
ages,  is  justification  enough  for  some.  But 
fortunately  for  the  NaUonal  Aeronautics 
and  Space  AdmlnlstraUon  (NASA),  there  are 
some  more  tangible  and  substantial  argu- 
ments. 

Though  not  designed  primarily  to  solve 
"eakrthly"  problems,  "spinoffs"  and  "trans- 
fers" from  the  space  program  have  Indeed 
produced  some  remarkable  benefits  at  home. 


And  more  dramatic  side  benefits  are  certain 
to  come. 

Thousands  ckf  Mexicans  In  the  twin  towns 
of  Oomez  Palaclos  and  Torreon  can  vouch 
for  this.  Their  cities  were  saved  from  possible 
disastrous  flooding  in  the  wake  of  Hurricane 
Naomi  last  year,  thanks  to  photos  and  data 
from  a  weather  satellite  launched  by  NASA. 
Hospital  patients  are  discovering  the  bene- 
fits, too.  A  tiny  temperature  sensor  and  PM 
radio  transmitter,  developed  for  space  re- 
search, is  now  t>elng  used  as  an  alarm  to  warn 
if  tracheotomy  patients  have  trouble  breath- 
ing. And  crippled  persons  are  learning  to 
walk  with  a  training  device  that  evolved  from 
one  the  astronauts  originally  used  to  prac- 
tice for  low-gravity  walks  on  the  moon. 

In  overcrowded,  poverty-riddled  India, 
plans  are  t>eing  discussed  to  teach  improved 
agricultural  techniques  and  family  planning 
methods  to  millions  of  persons  by  television 
beamed   into   villages   via  satellite. 

Traveling  in  the  United  States  will  be 
safer  this  Memorial  Day,  as  a  result  of  NASA 
research.  Studies  of  Landing  accidents  on  wet 
runways  have  led  to  the  use  of  grooved  de- 
signs for  runways  and  highways.  Fifteen  ma- 
jor airports  have  modified  their  runways  and 
25  states  are  experimenting  with  grooving 
treacherous  stretches  of  highway.  Some  of 
these  experiments  show  a  90  percent  reduc- 
tion In  rainy-day  accidents. 

Scores  of  other  benefits  from  the  space 
program  are  helping,  or  soon  will  be.  in 
every  field  from  medicine  to  agriculture.  In- 
dustry to  education. 

A  computer  technique  used  to  Improve  the 
clarity  of  pictures  televised  from  spacecraft 
is  now  being  used  to  make  medical  X-rays 
clearer  and  more  detailed.  One  NASA  official 
says  brain  X-rays  are  now  200  percent  better. 
To  make  the  Apollo  spacecraft  fireproof, 
tests  were  conducted  on  hundreds  of  mate- 
rials. These  are  now  available  to  make  safer 
clothing,  upholstery,  drapes,  and  other 
goods. 

As  a  result  of  the  cleanliness  requirements 
for  space  components,  glioit  "clean  rooms" 
were  developed  which  now  are  being  copied  in 
hospitals. 

An  especially  tough  coating  developed  for 
spacecraft  Is  the  basis  of  long-wearing  paint 
now  being  developed   for  consumer  use. 

Out  of  an  attempt  to  develop  a  heated 
glass  canopy  for  research  airplanes  has  come 
a  cradle  cover  for  newt>om  children — espe- 
cially valuable  for  premature  babies  whose 
temperature  must  be  closely  controlled. 

Electrocardiogram  data  on  a  heart-attack 
patient  can  be  fiashed  ahead  from  the  am- 
bulance to  the  hospital,  thanks  to  technol- 
ogy developed  at  NASA's  filght  research 
center 

A  tMttery-operated  television  camera  not 
much  bigger  than  a  pack  of  king-sized  ciga- 
rettes, wtiicb  photographs  the  separation  of 
Saturn  V  rocket  stages  In  flight,  is  on  sale 
in  a  commercial  version  for  monitoring  In- 
dustrial processes. 

Is  even  all  this  worth  the  cost?  Who  at 
this  early  day  In  the  history  of  space  travel 
can  say  yea  or  nay? 


BETTER  POSTAL  SER'VICE  AND  RE- 
MOVAL OP  POST  OFFICE  DEPART- 
MENT FROM  PARTISAN  POLITICS 

( Mr.  RUPPE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  was 
first  a  candidate  for  Congress  in  1966.  one 
of  my  major  pledges  was  to  work  for  bet- 
ter postal  service  and  to  support  efforts  to 
separate  the  Post  OfiQce  from  partisan 
politics.  Consistent  with  those  promises, 
and  because  it  is  right,  I  am  today  co- 
sponsoring  the  Postal  Service  Act  of  1969. 
There  are  many  reasons  for  supporting 
this  legislation.  As  a  former  member  of 
the  House  Post  Office  Committee  I  can 
testify  without  reservation  that  our 
postal  system  is  running  a  headlong  race 
with  disaster.  This  is  not  legislation  to 
improve  the  postal  system;  this  is  legisla- 
tion to  bring  a  halt  to  the  increasing  in- 
efficiency tied  to  a  rapidly  rising  volume 
of  mall  strangling  our  postal  system.  Fur- 
thermore, partisan  politics  and  postal  ex- 
cellence do  not  mix.  yet.  for  200  years 
have  hindered  the  entire  postal  opera- 
tion. Persident  Nixon  and  our  outstand- 
ing Postmaster  CJeneral.  'Winton  Blount, 
have  taken  great  forward  strides  toward 
the  goal  of  removing  the  Post  Office  from 
politics.  Abolition  of  the  old  "political  ad- 
visor system"  for  filling  postmasterships 
and  rural  carrier  vacancies  was  a  re- 
markable action.  Now.  with  legislation  I 
am  introducing  today,  we  can  bring  about 
the  final  divorce  between  the  postal  sys- 
tem and  partisan  politics. 

The  Postal  Service  Act  of  1969  removes 
the  Post  Office  from  direct  relations  with 
necessarily  politically  partisan  Govern- 
ment officials.  The  postal  service  will  no 
longer  be  headed  by  a  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral. In  place  of  this  historically  political 
figure,  there  will  be  a  board  of  seven 
directors,  chosen  by  the  President  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  to  be  sure,  but 
selected  from  private  life  and  without 
regard  for  political  affiliation.  These 
seven  directors  will  in  turn  appoint  two 
other  members  who  will  be  the  chief 
full-time  managers  of  the  postal  service. 
They  will  be  selected  for  their  ability  as 
managers  and  will  be  accountable  to  the 
board  for  their  management  of  the 
service. 

The  Postal  Service  Act  specifically 
prohibits  the  use  of  any  political  con- 
sideration in  the  selection  or  promotion 
of  the  managing  officers  and  the  em- 
ployees of  the  service  and  requires  that 
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all  such  personnel  action  be  based  on 
merit  and  fitness. 

Prohibitions  on  political  influence 
within  the  postal  system  are  valuable. 
They  are  needed.  A  distinct  virtue  of  the 
present  bill  is  that  it  not  only  contains 
such  prohibitions  but  also  creates  an  or- 
ganizational structure  which  fosters 
their  effectiveness.  The  service  Is  re- 
moved from  the  center  of  the  political 
stage  by  the  creation  of  a  nonpolltical 
board  of  directors.  It  is  twice  removed 
by  making  its  active  day-to-day  man- 
agers immediately  responsible  to  this 
nonpolltical  board. 


LEONARD   RATNER   RECEIVES   THE 
GOLDEN  DOOR  AWARD 

(Mr.  FEIGHAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  eve- 
ning the  Golden  Door  Award  of  the 
Cleveland  Nationalities  Services  Center 
will  be  presented  to  Mr,  Leonard  Ratner. 
founder  and  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  Forest  City  Enterprises.  Inc., 
and  nationally  known  Cleveland  philan- 
thropist. 

Mr.  Ratner  is  a  unique  man  whose 
life's  philosophy  of  looking  back  to  where 
he  has  been  so  he  can  know  where  he 
is  going,  has  put  service  to  others  in  the 
forefront  of  his  life. 

Arriving  with  his  family  from  Russia 
over  50  years  ago,  he  has  never  forgotten 
the  pain  and  suffering  that  he  left;  and 
has  since  then,  by  helping  others  with 
financial  aid,  and  even  more  Important, 
jobs  and  a  place  to  work,  has  truly  fol- 
lowed his  own  jnotto:  "Service  is  our 
room  rent  on  earth." 

The  Cleveland  Nationalities  Services 
Center  is  a  nonprofit,  voluntary  agency, 
member  of  the  Cleveland  Welfare  Fed- 
eration and  affiliated  with  the  American 
Council  for  Nationalities  Services  in  New 
York  City.  It  is  dedicated  to  aid  in  com- 
munity absorption  of  the  foreign  born, 
to  prevent  isolation  of  and  conflicts  be- 
tween  the  groups,  and  to  facilitate  the 
enrichment  of  American  culture  by  their 
contributions. 

Leonard  Ratner  has  made  a  major 
contribution  to  international  under- 
standing and  to  the  cultural  life  of  our 
city  and  our  Nation  and  is  most  deserv- 
ing of  this  outstanding  award. 


The  American  consumer  has  to  pay 
more  for  food  than  the  supermarket 
price;  through  taxes,  he  has  to  hand 
over  his  share  of  the  $3.3  billion  that 
last  year  went  to  subsidize  farmers — 
some  farmers  to  the  tune  of  over  a  mil- 
lion dollars.  What  a  spectacle  we  offer 
when  we  have  the  Federal  Government 
lavishing  payments  on  wealthy  farmers 
in  some  of  the  very  counties  which  have 
not  lifted  a  finger  to  set  up  for  their 
malnourished  pow  the  Federal  food-aid 
programs  so  earay  available  to  them. 
The  present  costly  and  ineffective  farm 
program  is  schediiled  to  end  at  the  close 
of  1970.  I  believe  that  the  concept  of 
expensive  direct  payments  to  farmown- 
ers  should  end  with  the  program. 

Starting  in  Janiiary  1971,  the  legisla- 
tion which  I  am  introducing  today  would 
regulate  an  orderly  phaseout  of  farm 
payments  and  Government  controls.  By 
1975.  it  will  have  eliminated  acreage 
allotments,  base  acreages,  marketing 
quotas,  processing  taxes,  and  direct  pay- 
ments for  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  cotton. 
During  the  5-year  phaseout,  a  land  re- 
tirement program  would  be  put  into  ef- 
fect to  provide  a  transition  period. 

The  supply  management  needed  to 
balance  production  and  demand  should 
be  worked  out  by  the  farmers  themselves 
through  their  associations,  and  not  im- 
posed by  the  Government.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  farm  operators  are  quite 
capable  of  developing  whatever  policies 
and  programs  are  called  for  in  adjusting 
supply  to  market  demand.  They  will  cer- 
tainly not  do  any  worse  than  the  current 
program. 

The  bill  also  contains — and  this  is  an 
important  point^a  special  volimtary 
provision  for  Government  assistance  to 
those  noncommercial  farmers  who  have 
no  hope  at  all  of  transforming  their 
farms  into  paying  propositions.  Here,  for 
the  first  time,  legislation  separates  the 
commercial  farmer  from  the  noncom- 
mercial farmer.  We  all  know  that  there  is 
a  vast  difference  between  the  two,  and 
that  difference.  I  think,  calls  for  an  ap- 
propriate distinction  in  Government 
policy. 

If  we  do  away  with  Government  con- 
trols and  make  the  effort  to  increase  our 
exports.  I  believe  that  we  will  once  again 
have  a  healthy  agricultural  industry. 


AGRICULTURAL   ADJUSTMENT  ACT 
OF  1969 

(Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
several  years  I  have  opposed  the  kind 
of  farm  programs  which  are  costing  the 
taxpayers  of  this  Nation  more  than  $3 
billion  in  payments  to  a  small  group  of 
producers.  The  Government  farm  pro- 
gram has  never  lived  up  to  Its  promises, 
I  It  has  meant  lower  income  for  farmers, 
'  less-efficient  production,  continuing  sur- 
pluses, and  little  or  no  benefit  to  con- 
sumers. 


POSTAL  SERVICE  ACT  OP  1969 

(Mr.  CUNNINGHAM  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  today  introduced  the  Postal  Service 
Act  of  1969.  This  is  the  bill  sent  up  by  the 
President  for  total  reform  of  the  Post 
Office  to  meet  the  needs  of  today's  United 
States.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important 
steps  toward  good  government  that  the 
first  session  of  the  91st  Congress  can 
take. 

The  Post  Office  today  is  in  deep  trouble. 
If  it  is  not  totally  reformed — and  quick- 
ly— the  mail  system  may  simply  break 
down  and  cease  functioning. 

The  Post  Office  is  in  trouble  because  It 
is  trying  to  meet  20th  century  needs  with 
a   19th-century   organization.   It  is   in 


trouble  because  its  equipment  is  inade- 
quate, its  buildings  are  obsolete,  its  op- 
erating practices  are  outmoded,  and  its 
working  conditions  are  archaic.  It  is 
chronically  ridden  with  deficits  measured 
in  hunderds  of  millions  of  dollars.  Unless 
there  is  basic  reform,  we  can  expect  pos- 
tal deficits  of  more  than  $15  billion  in  the 
next  10  years — $15  billion  of  tribute  to 
a  system  whose  hallmark  is  Inefficiency. 

The  Post  Office  is  in  trouble  because  we 
have  not  demanded  of  it  the  modern 
managment  techniques  and  modern  la- 
bor-relations techniques  that  virtually 
every  other  major  enterprise  in  the  coun- 
try has  employed  for  decades.  We  should 
tolerate  no  less  for  the  Nations  most 
basic  commtmications  system — the  U.S. 
mails.  But  the  mails  cannot  keep  pace 
with  the  needs  of  our  expanding  popula- 
tion and  the  demands  of  our  ever-bur- 
geoning economy  unless  there  is  thor- 
oughgoing legislative  reform. 

The  Post  Office  is  starved  for  capital. 
It  cannot  fully  avail  itself  of  the  enor- 
mously productive  fruits  of  modern 
American  technology.  Postal  needs,  in  a 
very  real  sense,  are  competing  with 
other  national  needs  for  congressional 
appropriations.  They  have  proved  un- 
equal to  the  competition.  Alteriiate 
means  must  be  provided  for  meeting  the 
Post  Office's  requirements  for  investment 
capital  with  which  to  provide  the  mod- 
ern buildings  and  high-speed  equipment 
needed  to  move  the  growing  mountain 
of  mail  efficiently  and  economically. 

Relations  between  postal  management 
and  the  three-quarters  of  a  million  dedi- 
cated postal  workers  have  been  less  than 
satisfactory.  The  pallid  substitute  for 
collective  bargaining  that  now  exists  in 
the  Post  Office  gives  postal  employees  no 
real  voice  in  determining  their  condi- 
tions of  employment.  Labor  and  man- 
agement have  no  authority  to  bargain 
collectively  over  issues  like  wages  and 
working  conditions — issues  on  which 
most  employees  in  the  service  industries 
of  this  country  have  long  enjoyed  a  right 
to  be  heard.  As  a  consequence,  there  is 
only  frustration  and  dissatisfaction  for 
all  concerned.  As  the  President  said  yes- 
terday, postal  workers  should  have  a 
stake  in  the  quality  of  the  service  that 
they  provide  for  the  public  and  a  reason 
for  pride  in  themselves  and  in  the  job 
they  do. 

In  the  area  of  postal  rates,  needed 
changes  and  adjustments  are  too  often 
caught  up  in  a  legislative  process  that  is 
far  better  suited  to  deliberating  and  re- 
solving great  issues  of  national  policy 
than  to  managing  the  detailed  cost  con- 
trols and  price-adjustment  needs  of  a 
public  service  enterprise  like  the  Post 
Office.  Postal  rates  have  not  been  as  re- 
sponsive as  they  should  be  to  changing 
market  forces  or  to  the  needs  of  postal 
users.  Changes  In  postal  rates  need  the 
public  scrutiny  of  expert,  professional 
rate  analysts. 

To  remedy  these  ills  the  bill  which  I 
introduce  proposes  the  creation  of  a  sep- 
arate postal  service  authority — the  U.S. 
Postal  Service — wholly  owned  by  the 
Federal  Government,  to  be  operated  in 
the  public  Interest  using  the  best  and 
most  efficient  of  management  methods 
and  techniques  to  provide  up-to-date 
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postal    serrlee    for    the    needs    of    all 
Amerlc«zu. 

Responsibility  for  the  management  of 
the  postal  service  win  be  In  a  board  of 
directors,  seven  members  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  subject  to  Senate  con- 
firmation, and  two.  the  top  f\ill-time 
managers  of  the  service,  to  be  selected 
by  the  remainder  of  the  board.  The  board 
win  have  the  authority  to  go  with  Its  re- 
sponsibility for  providing  efOcient  postal 
service  at  reasonable  rates.  The  postal 
service  will  be  able  to  hire  and  promote 
employees  solely  on  the  basis  of  merit. 
It  will  be  able  to  borrow  on  the  open  mar- 
ket for  necessary  capital  Investments.  It 
will  be  able  to  bargain  collectively  with 
employee  representatives  on  wages  and 
working  conditions.  And  the  ooard  will 
be  responsible  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
American  people  for  the  exercise  of  this 
authority. 

In  the  discharge  of  its  duties  the  postal 
service  will  at  all  times  be  boimd  by  poli- 
cies es^bllshed  by  the  Congress.  In  addi- 
tion. i^J^e  importaiit  area  of  maintain- 
ing the  best  possible  rate  structure,  postal 
rates  will  be  subject  to  examination  by  a 
panel  of  expert  rate  commissioners  acting 
on  a  public  record  to  Insure  compliance 
with  the  policies  which  the  Congress  has 
established  by  statute.  And  before  any 
change  In  rates  becomes  final  it  must  be 
reported  to  the  Congress,  which  may  dis- 
approve the  change  by  conctirrent  resolu- 
tion. At  every  step  the  public  interest  will 
be  protected 

The  bill  that  I  Introduce  represents 
major  change;  but  major  change  is 
needed — and  needed  now — if  the  Post 
OfBce  is  to  give  the  American  people  the 
postal  service  they  deserve.  The  postal 
service  bill  has  been  designed  to  keep 
what  is  best  In  the  Post  Office:  The  hon- 
est, devoted  work  of  thousands  of  loyal 
men  and  women  at  all  levels  of  postal 
operations,  men  and  women  whose  lot 
will  be  improved  as  efficiencies  and  mod- 
ernization bring  the  service  Into  line  with 
other  enterprises:  the  historic  tradition 
of  integrity  of  the  mails;  and  the  uni- 
versality of  service  which  makes  the 
mails  the  most  important  of  our  com- 
munications networks. 

The  bill  has  also  been  designed  to  Im- 
prove the  Post  OfSce  where  improvement 
Is  needed:  There  will  be  continuity  of 
professional  maragement;  badly  needed 
capital  resources  will  be  available:  postal 
rates  and  postal  services  will  be  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  and  demands  of  postal 
users:  and  postal  employees  will  have  a 
real  voice  In  determining  their  wages  and 
conditions  of  employment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  endorse  the  President's 
recommendations  that  this  legislation  be 
promptly  considered  and  promptly  en- 
acted. 

My  friend  from  Arizona  (tJtr.  Udall) 
spoke  a  moment  ago  about  the  Introduc- 
tion of  a  bill  to  reform  the  Post  Office 
Department.  We  have  been  working  on 
this  legislation  for  a  long  time.  The  Post 
Office  Department  is  in  one  big  mess,  and 
it  Is  not  due  to  any  particular  adminis- 
tration, and  it  is  not  due  to  any  particu- 
lar Postmaster  Oeneral.  I  have  served 
under  six  of  the  Postmasters  General, 
and  one  goea  off  In  one  direction  and  one 


goes  off  In  another,  and  there  are  all 
kinds  of  new  people  who  come  in  every 
time  a  new  Postmaster  General  is  se- 
lected. 

Something  has  to  be  done  about  re- 
forming the  Post  Office  Department  or 
we  are  going  to  have  a  complete  break- 
down— as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  almost 
broken  down  now. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  Introducing  today 
two  bills  Idmtlcal — but  because  we  can 
only  have  a  certain  number  of  Members 
gathered  together  on  one  bill,  and  we 
have  so  much  interest  In  this  legisla- 
tion— the  bills  will  be  the  same,  but  the 
names  will  be  different. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  very  much  concerned 
about  the  postal  system  and  the  mess 
that  it  is  in.  I  again  repeat  that  this  is 
not  due  to  any  one  administration,  it  has 
Just  not  been  taken  care  til  by  continuity 
of  management.  It  has  been  political. 
but  it  should  be  operated  like  any  other 
private  business,  and  that  is  all  we  h(H>e 
to  accomplish  with  the  bill  that  I  am 
introducing  today. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  yield? 

Mr.  CDNNINOHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  for 
srlelding. 

I  believe  that  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska has  succinctly  laid  on  the  table 
the  critical  problem  we  face  with  the 
present  situation  in  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment. I  am  glad  to  have  joined  with 
the  gentleman  in  sponsoring  the  legisla- 
tion the  gentleman  is  Introducing  today. 
Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  thank  the  mi- 
nority leader. 


THE   ARAB   STATES   AND   THE 
"DECLARATION  FOR  PEACE" 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Farbstxin>  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  FARBSTE3N.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  28  the  names  of  226  Members  of 
Congress  appeared  on  the  "Declaration 
for  Peace  in  the  Middle  East  on  the  Oc- 
casion of  Israel's  21st  Birthday." 

That  document  expressed  the  sincere 
desire  of  the  signers  that  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  Middle  East  conflict 
could  take  place.  It  urged  Israel  and  the 
Arab  States  to  meet  face  to  face  to  dis- 
cuss their  differences  with  the  hope  of 
ending  the  conflict  which  has  led  to  suf- 
fering by  Israelis  and  Arabs  alike. 

The  declaration  said  in  part: 
W«  believe  that  th«  issues  which  divide 
Israel  and  the  Arab  states  can  be  resolved  In 
the  spirit  and  service  of  peace.  If  the  leaden 
of  the  Arab  states  would  agree  to  meet  with 
Israelis  in  face-to-faoe  negotiations.  There 
Is  no  effective  substitute  for  the  procedure. 
The  parties  to  the  conflict  must  be  parties 
to  the  settlement.  We  oppose  any  attempts 
by  outside  powers  to  impose  halfway  meas- 
ures not  conducive  to  a  permanent  peace. 
Achieving  peace,  Israel  and  the  Arab  states 
wlU  be  In  a  position  to  settle  the  problems 
which  confront  them. 

I  regret  that  this  appeal  by  many  of 
the  most  distinguished  Members  of  the 


House  and  Senate  of  the  United  States 
has  fallen  on  deaf  ears.  It  has  unfortu- 
nately evoked  from  the  Arab  States 
neither  reason  nor  an  attempt  at  under- 
standing of  the  issues  that  divide  them 
from  Israel.  It  has  only  evoked  antago- 
nism and  dogma. 

The  following  exchange  of  correspond- 
ence between  Mr.  Rashad  Mourad,  per- 
nument  observer  of  the  League  of  Arab 
States  to  the  United  Nations,  and  myself, 
documents  this: 

Mat  a?,  1060, 
Mr.  Rashao  Mottkad. 

Permanent  Observer  of  the  League  of  Arah 

States  to  the  United  Nations.  Arab  States 

Delegations  Office,   New   York,  N.Y. 

Dkab  Ma.  MouKAo:  I  regret  that  you  have 

rejected  the  call  to  peace  embodied  In  our 

Congressional  Declaration,  just  as  the  Arab 

states   have  rejected  all  calls  to  peace  for 

the  past  21  years. 

I  regret  that,  as  Israel  celebrates  her  2l8t 
anniversary,  the  Arabs  are  marking  the  21st 
anniversary  of  their  war  against  Israel. 
Twenty-one  years  ago,  in  defiance  of  the  UN 
partition  resolution  and  the  UN  Charter,  the 
armies  of  the  Arab  states  Invaded  Palestine/ 
and  seized  East  Jerusalem  and  what  was  to 
have  been  the  Palestinian  Arab  state.  The 
world  community,  through  the  United  Na- 
tions, had  offered  self-determination  to  both 
the  Arabs  and  the  Jews  In  the  area.  It  was 
the  Arab  sutes  which  deprived  the  Pales- 
tinian Arabs  of  their  right  to  self-determi- 
nation then,  and  It  Is  the  Arab  states  which 
still  refuse  to  recognize  the  right  of  Israel— 
a  member  state  of  the  United  Nations — to 
self-determination. 

I  regret  the  plight  of  the  Arab  refugees, 
who  left  their  homes  at  the  behest  of  the 
Arab  sUtes  with  the  understanding  that 
their  departure  would  be  temporary  and  In- 
tended only  to  facilities  the  onslaught  of  the 
Arab  armies  against  Israel.  I  regret,  too,  that 
the  Arab  states,  after  falling  to  make  good 
their  promise,  have  refused  to  take  the  ref- 
ugees into  their  own  homes  and  permit  them 
to  lead  productive  lives,  but  have  Instead 
used  their  Arab  brothers  as  just  one  more 
weapon   In  their  war  against  Israel. 

I  regret,  finally,  that  you  Imply  that  I.  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  shirking  our  responsibility 
regarding  the  achievement  of  an  Arab-Israel 
peace. 

We  believe,  however,  that  an  Arab-Israel 
peace  should  be  jxist  that— an  Arab-Israel 
peace.  I  feel  that  by  trying  to  bring  about 
Arab-Israel  peace  negotiations,  we  are  liv- 
ing up  to  our  responalbUltles.  I  look  forward 
to  the  day  when  the  Arab  states  will  do  the 
same. 

Sincerely  yours. 

LXONAEO  FaRBSTKIN,  * 

Member  of  Contfress       , 

Akab    Statts   Dklsoations   OmcK, 

New  York,  N.Y.,  May  IS,  1969. 

Hon.  LKONAKD  PAJUSTEUf, 

House  Office  Building. 
Warhington,  D.C. 

Dkak  Six:  The  declaration  bearing  your 
signature  and  published  in  the  form  of  an 
advertisement  In  the  New  York  Times  on 
Sunday,  May  II.  has  prompted  me  to  write 
you  in  an  effort  to  present  the  under  pub- 
licized version  of  the  tragic  Arab-Israeli  dis- 
pute which  Is  dally  assuming  alarming  pro- 
portions. 

Sir.  while  Israel  Is  celebrating  her  aist  an- 
niversary, allow  me  to  draw  your  attention 
to  part  of  the  cost  resulting  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  state:  the  creation  of  over 
1,360,000  Arab  refugees:  the  deprivation  of 
the  Arab  people  of  their  property  rights  In 
Palestine;  the  reduction  to  a  state  of  poverty 
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and  misery  of  the  Indigenous  population; 
the  eradication  from  the  area  of  Arab  culture 
and  civilization  and  the  substitution  of  a 
garrison  state  ruthlessly  bent  on  exploiting 
her  friends  and  foes  alike. 

On  this  21  St  anniversary  marking  the  evic- 
tion of  the  Palestinian  Arabs,  we  express  our 
concern  at  the  fact  that  the  Arabs  of  Pales- 
tine are  still  being  denied  their  fundamental 
right  of  self-determination  enshrined  In  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  Likewise, 
we  regret  that  after  waging  three  futile  and 
costly  wars,  the  leraeUs  have  not  realized  that 
the  only  path  to  peace  lies  in  the  restoration 
of  Arab  rights. 

We  sincerely  believe  that  the  issue  which 
divides  Jews  and  Arabs  can  be  resolved  if 
the  Israeli  leaders  are  willing  to  forgo  their 
annexationist  and  expansionist  designs. 
There  is  no  substitute  for  a  just  and  lasting 
peace  other  than  Israel's  withdrawal  from 
occupied  Arab  territories.  Peace,  dear  sir,  can- 
not be  achieved  by  the  imposition  of  the  will 
of  the  conqueror  on  that  of  the  conquered. 

The  condemnation  by  the  United  Nations 
peace-keeping  bodies  of  Israeli  acts  of  aggres- 
sion Is  a  contribution  by  the  United  Nations 
to  the  establishment  of  an  international 
order  based  on  the  rule  of  law  In  the  area; 
Israel  has  not  abided  by  any  United  Nations 
resolution. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  Is- 
rael, which  presently  occupies  territories 
three  times  Its  original  size,  owes  whatever 
progress  she  has  achieved  to  the  billions  of 
tax-free  American  dollars  which  continue  to 
pour  Into  this  state.  We  appeal  to  you  In  the 
name  of  justice  and  peace  to  approach  the 
Arab-Israeli  dispute  in  an  even-handed 
manner  bearing  in  mind  the  true  interests 
of  the  American  people.  ,     N 

Respectfully  yours,  \/ 

Rashad   Mottkad. 
Permanent  Observer  of  the  League  of 
Arab  States  to  the  United  Nations. 


AMERICA  S  MILLIONS  OF  LEARNING 
DISABLED  YOUNGSTERS  WOULD 
BE  HELPED  BY  H.R.  8660 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  PtJCiNSKi)  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
long  time  ago.  a  wise  man  observed; 

We  cannot  stand  pointing  our  finger  to 
the  heights  we  want  our  children  to  scale. 
We  must  start  cUmblng  and  they  will  follow. 

I  recall  that  advice  as  I  stand  here 
urging  passage  of  legislation  which  I 
have  introduced  to  help  millions  of 
American  children  with  learning  dis- 
abUitles. 

Less  than  100  years  ago,  children  were 
considered  of  little  value. 

Youngsters  without  parents  were  al- 
lowed to  wander  homeless  in  the  streets. 

Nine  and  10-year-olds  could  be  ex- 
ecuted for  crimes  as  minor  as  stealing 
food. 

Children  of  7  and  8  were  sent  to  work 
in  mills,  mines,  and  factories — places 
which  stunted  their  growth,  destroyed 
their  health,  and  killed  them  off  anony- 
mously, in  tens  of  thousands. 

To  poor  families,  a  child's  birth  was 
often  a  calamity.  He  became  merely  an- 
other mouth  to  feed.  Unless  that  child 
could  find  means  to  support  himself  from 
a  very  early  age,  he  was  often  cast  out  or 
allowed  to  die. 

In  this  brutalized  world,  sheer  survival 
consumed  the  energy,  the  health,  and  the 
lives  of  millions. 


Late  in  the  19th  century  and  in  the 
early  decades  of  the  20th  century,  this 
horror  and  cruelty  began  to  end. 

Through  the  efforts  of  writers, 
humanists,  and  missionaries  from  all 
walks  of  life,  the  conscience  of  the 
western  world  was  moved  to  change  the 
old  order  of  things. 

Gradually,  the  individual  child  became 
the^focal  point  of  man's  hopes  for  a  bet- 
ter future.  The  terror  and  disease  that 
had  blunted  the  lives  of  so  many  began 
to  recede  through  legislation  and 
through  medicine,  and.  perhaps  most  im- 
portant— through  education. 

Now  we  approach  the  end  of  the  20th 
century.  Increasingly,  man  is  concerned 
with  unlocking  the  secrets  of  his  unique- 
ness and  his  humanity. 

The  study  of  man  as  a  special  being — 
and  the  development  of  his  potential  for 
Intellectual  growth — are  engaging  the 
Interest  of  people  in  dozens  of  inter- 
related professions — from  economics  to 
psycho-pathology. 

We  know,  all  of  us,  that  a  large  meas- 
ure of  cognitive  human  development 
takes  place  in  the  classroom. 

Children  are  taught  to  learn  and, 
through  learning,  are  impelled  to  carve  a 
unique  place  for  themselves  in  our  com- 
plex and  competitive  society. 

Significantly,  in  the  sheer  weight  of 
numbers  of  students  added  to  our  class- 
rooms each  fall,  we  have  encountered  a 
phenomenon  that  multiplies  more  rapid- 
ly than  we  have  thus  far  been  able  to 
prevent  it — the  phenomenon  of  the 
learning-disabled  child. 

There  was  a  time  when  children  who 
had  difficulty  learning  were  swept  aside 
or  described  as  "incorrigible"  by  teachers 
and  parents. 

Teachers  devoted  their  time  to  good 
students.  Anyone  not  classified  as 
"good" — which  usually  meant  submissive 
and  capable  of  rote  memorization — was 
dismissed  as  mentally  defective  or  a  dis- 
cipline problem.  We  will  never  know  the 
devastation  these  ignorant  judgments 
made  on  the  lives  of  children  who  were 
unable  to  defend  themselves. 

Nowadays,  with  our  evolving  sensi- 
tivity to  the  countless  factors  which 
determine  human  growth,  the  child  who 
is  having  difficulty  learning  is  no  longer 
often  written  off  as  lazy,  stupid,  or  merely 
defiant. 

We  now  know  that  his  inability  to 
learn  may  be  related  to  a  variety  of 
Iierplexlng  maladies. 

His  brain  may  have  been  slightly  in- 
jured at  birth,  causing  real — but  often 
minimal — interference  with  his  ability  to 
p>erceive  letters,  colors,  and  figures  as 
other  children  do. 

He  may  have  impediments  to  speech 
and  to  sight — impediments  so  slight  they 
may  go  undetected  for  years,  but  which 
nevertheless  prevent  his  participating  to 
the  full  extent  or  his  actual  intellectual 
abiUty. 

These  handicapping  disabilities  have 
a  variety  of  names.  Names  like  dyslexia, 
a  term  used  to  describe  any  or  all  forms 
of  reading  disorders.  Names  like  aphasia, 
which  describes  the  impairment  of  the 
power  to  use  or  understand  speech. 
Names  like  minimal  brain  dysfunction 
or  MBD,  as  it  is  commonly  used,  which 


means  a  slight  irregularity  of  the  brain's 
ability  to  function. 

These,  and  other  terms,  describe  the 
plight  of  the  children  affected,  but  tech- 
niques and  solutions  to  combat  the  dis- 
abilities successfully  have  not  yet  been 
put  into  nation-wide  use. 

More  and  more,  however,  educators, 
physicians,  psychologists,  therapists, 
social  workers — and  parents — are  be- 
coming involved  in  discovering  ways  of 
helping  the  learning-disabled  child. 

And  it  is  because  legislators  are  also 
now  involved  in  bringing  this  national 
problem  into  the  light  of  public  discus- 
sion and  providing  funds  to  help  solve  it 
that  I  am  privileged  to  speak  to  you  to- 
night. 

The  Federal  Government,  to  state  the 
obvious,  exists  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  All  of  them. 

In  recent  years  it  has  not  been  fash- 
ionable to  hear  the  Government  re- 
ferred to -as  either  relevant  or  responsive, 
but  it  can  be — and  usually  is — both  of 
these. 

When  I  was  first  elected  to  Congress 
in  1958,  the  annual  education  budget  of 
the  United  States — covering  all  forms  of 
education — was  $1,081,000,000. 

In  1969,  the  figure  was  $7,165.000,- 
000 — an  increase  of  more  than  600  per- 
cent. 

Money  for  elementary  and  secondary 
education  has  increased  from  $259  mil- 
lion in  1959  to  $2,182,000,000  this  year. 

This  assistance  has  provided  increased 
funds  for  construction,  for  special  ma- 
terials, for  teacher  training,  for  library 
books  and  technical  facilities,  for  grants 
and  projects,  and  demonstrations  and 
programs;  all  of  them  designed  in  coop- 
eration with  the  individual  States  to 
reach  as  many  children  as  possible  with 
as  much  talent  and  technology  £is  could 
be  made  available. 

I  believe  most  of  us  are  familiar  with 
title  VI  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act.  This  title  provides 
special  assistance  to  the  50  States  for  the 
education  of  handicapped  and  excep- 
tional children. 

These  £u-e  children  who  may  be  men- 
tally retarded;  children  who  are  deaf  or 
hard  of  hearing;  those  with  speech  im- 
pairments and  visual  hsmdlcaps;  those 
who  are  seriously  emotionally  disturbed, 
crippled,  or  afflicted  with  health  prob- 
lems that  require  exceptional  facilities. 

When  we  were  writing  this  title  into 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act,  we  had  hoped  to  reach  most 
students  with  special  problems  and  to 
assist  their  teachers,  not  only  to  recog- 
nize the  unique  needs  of  their  pupils, 
but  to  help  the  children  to  develop  and 
to  learn. 

Recent  studies  now  being  published 
and  evaluated  indicate  there  is  an  even 
greater  need  today — the  need  to  reswih 
children  with  learning  disabilities. 

Their  needs  are  not  being  met  to  any 
significant  extent.  Not  on  a  national 
level,  and  surely  not  on  a  local  level. 

Learning  disabilities  may  be  slight  or 
overwhelming,  but  they  can  no  longer 
be  merely  consigned  to  the  skill.  t«n- 
perament,  or  the  time  of  the  individual 
teacher  in  a  classroom. 

The  statistics  on  the  extent  of  the 
problem,  although  incomplete,  are  none- 
theless startling. 
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It  is  estimated  that  one  child  In  seven 
in  above  average  school  districts  has  se- 
rious reading  disorders,  traceable  to 
learning  disabilities,  emotional  problems, 
or  instructional  deficiencies. 

Reading  disorders  among  the  poor  or 
disadvantaged  youngsters  range  as  high 
as  one  child  in  four,  and  may  be  even 
higher  In  specific  school  districts. 

A  study  of  36.000  schoolchildren  In 
Michigan  revealed  that  24  percent  of 
children  from  low-income  families  have 
defective  vision,  attributable  to  »  variety 
of  causes,  which  prevent  them  from 
learning  to  capacity. 

Of  the  handicapping  conditionii  listed 
by  the  CMkUen^  Bureau,  visual  Impair- 
ments affect  approximately  12.5  million 
school  age  children  between  the  ages  of 
5  and  17  at  the  present  time.  Many 
youngsters  suffer  multiple  learning  dis- 
abilities. 

The  bureau  estimates  that  there  are 
5.400.000  emotionally  disturbed  school- 
children; 3,270.000  children  have  speech 
Imped Uncnta;  and  2,720.000  are  mentally 
ratarded. 

In  all  the  definitions  of  whit  con- 
stitutes impediments  to  learning,  there 
is  a  single,  consistent  element. 

This  element  Is  that  the  learning  dis- 
abilities are  usually  characterized  by  a 
significant  discrepancy — usually  2  or 
more  years — between  the  level  where  a 
child  is  expected  to  be  fanctioning  and 
the  level  where  he  is  actually  functioning 
in  one  learning  situation  or  another. 

In  general,  learning  disabilities  fall 
into  three  main  categories:  perceptual 
motor  problems,  language  and  communi- 
cation disorders,  and  academic  subject 
disabilities  such  as  arithmetic  or  spelling. 

These  problems  may  be  seen  as  a 
child's  inability  to  transfer  single  letters 
into  whole  words. 

He  may  be  unable  to  reverse  letters  and 
numbers.  He  may  be  quick  in  math,  but 
severely  handlcapp>ed  in  coordination. 

He  may  excel  in  spelling,  and  stumble 
in  recitation.  He  may  be  unable  to  Judge 
distances  well  or  perceive  distinctions  in 
shapes  and  sizes. 

The  learning  disabled  child  may  have 
one  or  a  combination  of  these  disabilities 
affecting  his  memory  In  some  way.  his 
ability  to  think,  his  span  of  attention, 
his  muscular  coordination,  his  sight,  his 
hearing,  and  his  speech. 

School  districts  across  the  Nation  are 
only  just  beginning  to  feel  the  Impact  of 
the  need  to  provide  services  for  this 
uniquely  disabled  child. 

There  are  three  prevalent  educational 
programs  operating  in  a  limited  fashion 
in  selected  school  districts  at  the  present 
time  to  deal  with  learning  disabilities. 

They  are:  resource  classrooms,  self- 
contained  classrooms,  and  itinerant 
teacher  programs. 

To  explain  further :  A  resource  teacher 
would  be  employed  by  a  school  district 
or  by  a  county  board  of  education,  for 
example.  She  might  be  assigned  to  a 
specific  group  of  children  in  a  particu- 
lar schoolbuilding. 

Those  children  in  need  of  special  as- 
sistance would  be  assigned  various  pe- 
riods with  this  teacher  during  the  day, 
the  periods  often  coinciding  with  the 


area  of  study  that  the  children  find  most 
dlfncult. 

If  a  child  Is  experiencing  difficulty  In 
reading,  then  during  the  regularly 
scheduled  reading  period,  he  would  go  to 
the  resource  classroom  and  receive  In- 
tensive work  in  reading  or  language. 

This  type  of  program  has  provided 
measurable  success  in  working  with  the 
learning  disabled  child.  It  has  the  ad- 
vantage that  the  chUd  spends  most  of 
his  schoolday  with  his  fellow  students 
in  a  regular  classroom  environment. 

In  the  self-contained  classroom,  chil- 
dren associate  almost  entirely  with  other 
handicapped  or  other  learning-disabled 
children. 

This  program  Is  of  most  help  for  chil- 
dren who  are  experiencing  problems  of 
such  magiUtude  that  they  caimot  be 
handled  in  a  regular  classroom  setting. 

Under  this  program,  the  children 
spend  the  entire  day  In  this  special  class 
and  have  no  contact  with  so-called 
"normal"  children  in  a  school  environ- 
ment. 

The  third  program  currently  In  use 
in  some  school  districts — primarily  rural 
ones — is  the  Itinerant  teacher. 

This  program  operates  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  resouice  program  except 
that,  instead  of  the  children  coming  to 
the  teacher,  the  teacher  travels  from 
school  to  school  with  the  children. 

This  provides  opportunities  for  the 
teacher  to  work  with  selected  children 
during  a  specific  period  of  time. 

Which  brings  us  to  the  consideration 
of,  perhaps,  the  most  crucial  problem  of 
all  when  discussing  the  implications  of 
learning  disabilities  for  the  children 
themselves,  for  their  parents,  and  for 
their  communities. 

We  need  trained  teachers,  a  lot  more 
of  them  than  we  have  now. 

We  need  the  brightness  and  enthusi- 
asm of  yoimg  teachers.  We  need  the  ma- 
turity and  patience  of  teachers  with  long 
experience. 

We  need  men  and  women  who  love  to 
teach  and  who  love  children. 

That  I  should  spend  time  emphasizing 
this  point  may  cause  some  to  question 
my  judgment,  for  most  of  us  are  used 
to  hearing  of  the  teacher  shortage.  It 
has  been  dinned  into  us  for  years. 

We  have  heard  it  so  often,  in  fact,  it 
has  lost  a  lot  of  its  imix>rtance.  Most  of  us 
tend  to  dismiss  it  as  just  another  factor 
in  our  lives. 

I  have  served  on  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  for  more  than 
10 '/a  years  and  each  year  I  read  more  in- 
depth  studies  and  listen  to  the  well- 
documented  testimony  of  countless  wit- 
nesses— parents  and  educators — liter- 
ally begging  for  qualified  men  and 
women  to  enter  the  classrooms  of  this 
country. 

Several  of  our  colleges  and  teacher 
training  institutions  have  independently 
established  programs  to  prepare  teach- 
ers and  other  workers  for  careers  in  the 
field  of  learning  disabilities. 

These  people  are  trained  to  spot  the 
potentially  disabled  child  and  to  get  him 
to  respond  to  a  learning  experience. 

Up  to  now,  it  has  been  impossible  to 
train  people  as  fast  and  as  quantitatively 
as  the  demands  are  made  by  State  de- 
partments of  education. 


With  the  most  recent  estimates  setting 
a  figure  of  learning  disabled  children  as 
high  as  3  million  in  classrooms  in  cities 
and  towns  across  America,  we  can  no 
longer  expect  to  wish  the  problem  away. 

Outside  the  pages  of  romantic  litera- 
ture, wishing  has  proved  little  good  for 
anything  except  an  alternative  to  action. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  H.R.  8660,  to  provide 
special  programs  for  children  with 
learning  disabilities. 

Basically,  this  bill  would  amend  title 
VI  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  which  I  referred  to  ear- 
lier— the  title  dealing  with  assistance  to 
handicapped  children. 

My  legislation  would  authorize  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  make 
grants  and  to  enter  into  contracts  with 
colleges,  universities.  State  and  local 
education  agencies,  and  public  and  pri- 
vate education  and  research  agencies  to 
enable  them  to  tackle  this  problem  with 
every  resource  they  can  muster. 

The  bill  would  permit  funding  of  sur- 
veys and  research  activities  and  would 
encourage  pilot  and  demonstration  proj- 
ects In  the  field  of  learning  disabilities. 

It  would  provide  for  professional  or 
advanced  training  for  teachers  of  chil- 
dren with  these  special  disabilities,  as 
well  as  training  for  the  supervisors  and 
people  who  will  be  responsible  for  train- 
ing the  teachers  themselves. 

In  particular.  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
the  bill  does  provide  for  special  refresher 
courses  for  experienced  teachers  in  order 
to  keep  them  current  on  new  techniques 
in  teaching  and  ever-alert  to  the  special 
needs  of  the  children  they  infiuence  so 
directly  every  day. 

H.R.  8660  would  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  operation  of  model  centers 
designed  not  only  to  improve  the  learn- 
ing experience,  but  to  improve  the  edu- 
cation of  the  learning  disabled  child. 

These  model  centers  would  test  and 
evaluate  children  referred  to  them. 

The  centers  would  develop  and  conduct 
model  programs  to  reach  the  children 
and  encourage  them  to  respond  to  a 
learning  experience  that  emphasizes 
their  genuine  abilities. 

Further,  the  centers  would  offer  assist- 
ance and  advice  to  agencies  and  schools 
interested  in  setting  up  model  programs 
of  their  own.  These  programs  and  this 
assistance  would  be  available  to  all  chil- 
dren with  learning  disabilities,  whether 
or  not  they  are  enrolled  in  private  or 
public  schools. 

There  have  been  many  exciting  experi- 
ments that  have  been  imdertaken  by 
private  laboratories  and  learning  insti- 
tutions in  this  field. 

Most  notably.  I  refer  to  the  success  of 
Robert  Hamblin  and  David  Buckholdt  ol 
the  Central  Midwestern  Regional  Edu- 
cational Laboratory  in  St.  Ann.  Mo. 

They  have  developed  an  exciting  and 
vastly  encoiuaglng  system  of  counter- 
acting the  disruptlveness  of  hyperaggres- 
slve  children  in  a  classroom  by  con- 
spicuously rewarding  cooperative  be- 
havior, thus  benefiting  all  the  children 
and  encouraging  them  to  help  one  an- 
other as  well  as  themselves. 

By  working  with  teachers  who  were 
floundering  in  dealing  with  a  group  of 
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totally  disruptive  children,  Mr.  Hamblin 
and  Mr.  Buckholdt  managed  to  give  the 
teachers  effective  suggestions  for  reach- 
ing all  of  their  students. 

The  purpose  of  my  legislation  is  to  rec- 
ognize the  extent  of  our  national  prob- 
lem and  to  devise  methods  and  means  of 
treating  it. 

Our  aim  Is  to  provide  a  systematic  ap- 
proach to  encour^e  potential  teachers 
and  veteran  teachers  to  obtain  the  train- 
ing they  can  undoubtedly  use  to  reach 
these  unfortunate  youngsters  who  need 
so  much  help. 

Thousands  of  schoolchildren  are  fall- 
ing because  they  are  trapped  in  the  co- 
coon of  their  special  learning  disabilities. 

Years  ago  such  children  were  "dunces," 
alternately  hounded.  Ignored,  tesised,  and 
shunned  hy  their  classmates  and.  sadly, 
by  their  teachers  and  parents  in  far  too 
many  instances. 

With  today's  emphasis  on  achievement, 
with  information  doubling  every  10  years, 
the  child  with  a  learning  disability  is  all 
the  more  noticeable. 

Once  upon  a  time  he  would  drop  out 
of  school  after  a  year  or  two  of  failure 
and  perhaps  find  employment  in  a  trade 
requiring  little  skUl. 

Nowadays  multiple  skills  are  essential 
for  people  to  support  themselves  decently. 

With  your  help,  with  the  help  of  orga- 
nizations and  agencies  sharing  your  con- 
cern, with  the  assistance  of  therapists, 
teachers,  doctors,  and  technicians  of  all 
Icinds.  the  Federal  Government  hopes  to 
provide  a  full  measure  of  assistance  to 
eliminate  the  tragedy  of  learning  disabil- 
ities from  the  lives  of  millions  of  chil- 
dren. 

As  never  before,  we  need  the  enriching 
culture  of  our  people:  the  old  ones  and 
the  young  ones. 

There  is  a  place  for  everyone  here.  We 
need  their  individuality — in  this  tech- 
nocratic age — to  reinforce  our  belief  In 
a  future  that  is  compassionate  enough 
to  revere  all  human  life  and  safe  enough 
to  preserve  it. 

I  am  reminded,  as  I  look  out  upon  all 
of  you.  of  the  children  we  were  once,  and 
I  recall  the  words  of  the  man  who  said, 
in  gazing  at  the  adults  of  his  own  genera- 
tion: 

I  believe  In  children — little  ones,  big  onea, 
chubby  and  thin  ones.  There  Is  faith  In  their 
eyes,  love  In  their  touch,  hope  In  their  atti- 
tude. I  thrill  with  them  at  life's  happiness, 
run  with  them  In  celebration,  bow  with  them 
in  prayer,  and  hold  them  close  in  tragedy. 

I  believe  In  children — the  fragile  dream  of 
yesterday,  life's  radiant  reality  today,  and 
the  vibrant  force  of  tomorrow. 

For  wherever  I  go  I  find  yesterday's  chil- 
dren, who  were  nurtured  In  faith  and  love 
and  learning,  at  work  in  building  the  Klng- 
ctom  of  God. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  General  Education  which  I 
serve  as  chalrmah  has  agreed  today  to 
hold  hearings  on  this  Important  problem. 

I  am  today  Including  with  my  remarks 
a  copy  of  H.R.  8660  which  I  hope  will 
help  stimulate  discussion  on  this  subject. 
The  bill  follows: 

HJl.  8660 
A  bill  to  provide  for  special  programs  for 
children  with  learning  disabilities 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Ho-uae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act  may 


be  cited  as  the  "Children  With  Learning  Dis- 
abilities Act  of  1969". 

Sec.  2.  Title  VI  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  be  amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  part  "E"  of  such  title 
as  part  "F"  and  redesignating  sections  "611" 
through  "615"  as  sections  "612"  through 
"617"  respectively;  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  part  D  of  such  title 
the  following  new  part : 

"Pabt   £ — Special    Programs    for    Children 
WrrH    Learning   Disabilities 

"RESEAXCH.      TRAINING,      AND      MODEL     CENTERS 

"Sec.  611.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  au- 
thorized to  malce  grants  to,  and  contracts 
with,  institutions  of  higher  education.  State 
and  local  educational  agencies,  and  other 
public  and  private  educational  and  research 
agencies  and  organizations  (except  that  no 
grant  shall  t>e  made  other  than  to  a  non- 
profit agency  or  organization)  in  order  to 
carry  out  a  program  of — 

"(1)  research  and  related  activites,  sur- 
veys, and  demonstrations  relating  to  the  ed- 
ucation of  children  with  learning  disabili- 
ties. 

"(2)  professional  or  advanced  training  for 
educational  personnel  who  are  teaching,  or 
preparing  to  be  teachers  of.  children  with 
learning  disabilities,  or  such  training  for 
persons  who  are.  or  preparing  to  be,  super- 
visors and  teachers  of  such  personnel:  and 

"  (3)  establishing  and  operating  model  cen- 
ters for  the  Improvement  of  education  of 
children  with  learning  disabilities,  which 
centers  Ehall  (A)  provide  testing  and  edu- 
cational evaluation  to  Identify  children  with 
learning  disabilities  who  have  been  referred 
to  such  centers,  (B)  develop  and  conduct 
model  programs  designed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial education  needs  of  such  children,  and 
(C)  assist  appropriate  educational  agencies, 
organizations,  and  Institutions  in  making 
such  model  programs  available  to  other  chil- 
dren with  learning  disabilities. 
In  making  grants  and  contracts  under  this 
section  the  Commissioner  shall  give  special 
consideration  to  applications  which  propose 
innovative  and  creative  approaches  to  meet- 
ing the  educational  needs  of  children  with 
learning  disabilities,  and  those  which  em- 
phasize the  prevention  and  early  Identifica- 
tion of  learning  disabilities. 

"(b)  In  making  grants  and  contracts  un- 
der this  title,  the  Commissioner  shall  re- 
quire that — 

"(1)  to  the  extent  consistent  with  the 
number  of  students  enrolled  In  nonprofit 
private  schools  In  the  area  to  be  served, 
whose  educational  needs  are  of  the  type 
which  the  program  or  project  involved  is  to 
meet,  provision  has  been  made  for  the  par- 
ticipation of  such  students;  and 

"(2)  Federal  funds  made  available  under 
this  title  will  not  be  commingled  with  State 
and  local  funds. 

"(c)  Payments  pursuant  to  grants  and 
contracts  under  this  section  shall  be  made  in 
accordance  with  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Commissioner. 

"(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the 
term  'children  with  learning  disabilities' 
means  those  children  who  have  a  disorder  in 
one  or  more  of  the  basic  psychological  proc- 
esses Involved  in  understanding  or  In  using 
language,  spoken  or  written,  which  disorder 
may  manifest  itself  in  imperfect  ability  to 
listen,  think,  speak,  read,  write,  spell,  or  do 
mathematical  calculations.  Such  disorders  in- 
clude such  conditions  as  perceptual  handi- 
caps, brain  injury,  minimal  brain  dysfunc- 
tion, dyslexia,  and  developmental  aphasia. 
Such  term  does  not  Include  children  who 
have  learuing  problems  which  are  primarily 
the  result  of  visual,  hearing,  or  motor  handi- 
caps, of  mental  retardation,  of  emotional  dis- 
turbance, or  of  environmental  disadvantage. 

"(e)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants  and 
contracts  under  this  section  there  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $12,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  $20,- 


000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1972.  and  $31,000,000  for  each  of  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years  ending  prior  to  July  1, 
1976." 


WHY  I  OPPOSE  AN  ALL- VOLUNTEER 
ARMY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Saylor)  Is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  the  United  States 
should  continue  its  system  of  military 
conscription  has  received  a  great  deal  of 
public  attention  in  recent  years.  Con- 
siderable agitation,  both  vocal  and  vio- 
lent, has  been  directed  against  the  mili- 
tary draft.  What  had  virtually  come  to 
be  accepted  as  the  normal  way  of  life  in 
post-World  War  n  America  has  now  been 
called  into  question.  This  stems  primarily 
from  the  discontent  of  many  of  our  youth 
with  the  Vietnamese  war.  It  is  due  also 
to  the  increasingly  apiMrent  discrepancy 
between  the  burden  which  is  placed  on 
a  relatively  few  young  men  and  the  free- 
dom enjoyed  by  the  majority  who  escape 
military  service.  A  great  deal  of  disen- 
chantment with  the  administration  of 
the  Selective  Service  System  and  oppo- 
sition to  the  whole  concept  of  a  military 
draft  have  been  widely  expressed  by 
many  segments  of  American  society.  Dis- 
content with  the  draft  has  led  to  pro- 
posals that  it  be  abolished  altogether.  As 
a  result,  the  feasibility  of  eliminating 
conscription  in  favor  of  a  completely  vol- 
untary military  force  is  now  receiving 
serious  consideration  at  both  the  presi- 
dential and  congressional  levels  of 
Government. 

I  consider  the  subject  of  the  draft's^ 
continuation  to  be  one  of  the  most  im-* 
portant  issues  facing  this  Nation  today. 
I  have  given  a  good  deal  of  thought  and 
study  to  this  matter.  After  careful  con- 
sideration of  both  the  pro's  and  con's  of 
the  issue,  I  have  concluded  that,  as  long 
as  the  United  States  needs  to  maintain 
large  armed  forces-in-k)elng  to  protect  Its 
security,  the  wiser  course  of  action  at  the 
present  time  is  to  retain  the  draft. 

My  primary  reason  for  advocating  re- 
tention of  the  draft  is  a  philosophic  one 
which  is  related  to  the  preservation  of 
our  democratic  freedoms.  I  refer  to  the 
importance  of  the  maintenance  of  civil- 
ian control  of  the  military.  This  is  a 
fundamental  principle  of  American  gov- 
ernment. I  feel  that  civilian  control  over 
the  Armed  Forces  would  be  seriously  un- 
dermined and  weakened  by  an  all-vol- 
untary professional  military  force. 

The  record  of  large  professional  armies 
throughout  history  is  not  a  commend- 
able one.  I  think  It  might  be  well  to  re- 
fresh our  memories  of  the  bitter  experi- 
ence of  the  American  colonists  with  a 
large  standing  army  composed  entirely 
of  professional  mercenary  soldiers.  An 
army  so  constituted  was  the  instrument 
by  which  British  tyrarmy  was  imposed 
upon  the  Colonies.  Based  upon  its  record 
and  conduct,  the  colonials  develop>ed  a 
well-founded  suspicion  and  distrust  of 
professional  armies.  Many  of  the  colo- 
nists and  their  ancestors  had  come  to 
America  to  escape  military  tyranny. 
Many  had  sought  freedom  from  feudal 
lords  and  kings  who  possessed  mercenary 
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vmlcs  to  which  they  were  forced  to  sup- 
ply food,  shelter,  and  money.  Quite  natu- 
rmlly.  the  early  settlers  were  alarmed  to 
find  the  hated  trappings  of  militarism 
trmn^lanted  by  agents  of  the  British 
Crown  to  American  soil. 

The  American  colonists'  resentment  of 
the  abuses  of  military  power  and  their 
strong  belief  In  the  necessity  of  civilian 
control  of  the  military  found  expres- 
'filUll  In  their  catalog  of  grievances  against 
the  British  Crown.  In  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  King  Oeorge  in  was 
charged  with  having  "kept  among  us.  In 
times  of  peace,  standing  armies  without 
the  consent  of  our  legislatures,"  and  hav- 
ing rendered  "the  military  Independent 
of,  and  superior  to.  the  civil  power." 

James  Madison,  writing  In  the  Fed- 
eralist Papers,  expressed  a  common 
American  fear  of  the  potential  dangers 
to  a  free  people  from  a  large  military 
force.  He  reminded  the  men  who  were 
drafting  the  Constitution  "that  the  lib- 
erties of  I%c»ne  proved  the  final  victim  to 
her  military  triumphs ;  and  that  the  11b- 
•rtiea-oX  EXirope.  as  far  as  they  ever 
existed,  have,  with  few  exceptions,  been 
the  price  of  her  military  establishment." 
The  wise  Mr.  Madison  further  pointed 
out  that  "on  an  extensive  scale,"  the  con- 
sequences of  a  large  standing  armiy  could 
be  "fatal." 

Some  States.  In  ratifying  the  Constitu- 
tion, went  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  the 
Constitution  should  contain  a  clause 
enunciating  the  principle  "that  standing 
armies  In  time  of  peace  are  dangerous  to 
liberty,  and  therefore  ought  to  be 
avoided,  as  far  as  circumstances  and  pro- 
tection of  the  community  will  admit ;  and 
that  In  all  cases,  the  milllary  should  be 
under  strict  subordination  to,  and  gov- 
erned by  the  civil  power." 

So  distasteful  was  the  memory  of  Brit- 
ish rule  that  many  men  proposed  that 
the  United  States  keep  no  army  in  peace- 
time at  all. 

Nevertheless,  the  greatest  majority  of 
the  Founding  Fathers  fully  recognized 
the  necessity  of  the  army  and  navy  to 
the  self-preaervatlon  of  the  newly- 
formed  Nation.  However,  to  guard 
against  the  possibility  that  the  Armed 
Forces  might  attain  overwhelming  mili- 
tary power,  they  included  appropriate 
clvllUji  controls  In  the  Constitution.  For 
example,  the  Congress  was  given  power 
over  the  purse  strings  and  a  2 -year  lim- 
itation was  placed  on  appropriations  that 
could  be  made  at  any  one  time  for  mili- 
tary expenditures.  To  further  safeguard 
against  the  poeslbility  of  the  abuse  of 
military  power,  civilian  authority  over 
the  military  was  divided  between  the 
President  and  the  Congress.  This  division 
of  responsibility  was  considered  by  the 
Constitution-makers  to  be  the  best  way 
to  prevent  the  concentration  of  armed 
might  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. In  part,  it  reflected  the  SUtes' 
lingering  fears  of  an  overly  powerful 
central  government  and  of  the  possibility 
that  a  future  President  might  entertain 
kingly  ambitions. 

Furthermore,  by  deciding  to  place 
their  major  reliance  for  defense  on  the 
States'  militias,  or  citizen-soldiers,  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  took  another 
step  in  the  direction  of  prevoitlng  the 


evolution  of  a  distinct  military  entity  In 
the  United  States.  The  Mlnutemen  of 
Lexington  and  Concord  were  considered 
to  be  the  prototypes  of  the  soldiers  whom 
the  populace  could  trust  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  arms.  The  Nation  would 
rely  primarily  upon  such  men  for  pro- 
tection In  an  emergency.  In  fact, 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  our  his- 
tory, the  citizen-soldiers  of  Massachu- 
setts who  left  thefr  plows  and  work- 
benches to  defeat  a  column  of  British 
regulars  In  1775.  were  the  American 
soldler-ldeal. 

The  militia  principle  was  given  very 
explicit  expression  by  the  second  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  which  states 
that: 

A  well-regulated  MUltU.  being  necessary 
to  the  security  of  a  free  State,  the  rlglit  of 
t  -e  people  to  keep  and  bear  Arms,  shall  not 
be  Infringed 

It  may  be  argued  by  proponents  of  a 
voluntary  Army,  that  the  volunteer  tra- 
dition is  also  a  strong  component  of  the 
American  military  heritage.  They  may 
further  object  that  the  fears  of  the 
Founding  Fathers  with  respect  to  po- 
tential military  tyranny  have  never  been 
even  remotely  realized  although  the 
United  States  has  maintained  a  com- 
pletely voluntary  or  professional  army 
during  the  greater  portion  of  its  exist- 
ence. At  no  time  did  it  constitute  a  threat 
to  our  liberties. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that,  during 
the  periods  of  time  when  a  totally  volun- 
tary army  was  maintained  by  the  United 
States,  it  was  a  comparatively  small 
force  In  proportion  to  the  total  popula- 
tion. In  all  of  our  wan  which  have  In- 
volved mass  mobilization — that  Is,  the 
employment  of  millions  of  men  by  the 
military  service — conscription  has  been 
adopted.  Thus,  conscript  armies  were 
used  In  the  Civil  War,  the  First  World 
War.  the  Second  World  War,  and  the 
Korean  war.  Only  in  relatively  minor 
conflicts,  such  as  the  Mexican  War  and 
the  Si>anlsh-American  War.  have  purely 
volimteer  armies  been  employed. 

To  further  illustrate,  the  peak  strength 
of  the  Armed  Forces  employed  during 
World  War  I  was  4.560.000:  during 
World  War  n.  12.276.000;  in  the  Korean 
war.  3.500.000.  Since  the  Second  World 
War.  we  have  been  obliged  to  maintain 
a  staiullng  army  of  between  2  and  3  mil- 
lion men.  We  will  probably  continue  to 
do  so  until  world  tension  subsides  enough 
to  allow  substantial  reductions  in  force. 

By  contrast,  the  peak  strength  of  men 
employed  In  the  Mexican  War  was  133.- 
500;  and  In  the  Spanish- American  War. 
307.000. 

Thus,  since  colonial  times,  the  United 
States  has  never  had  experience  with 
what  Madison  termed  an  army  "on  an 
extensive  scale"  in  which  the  draftee,  or 
nonprofessional,  was  not  utilized.  We 
have,  in  other  words,  no  historical  basis 
for  optimism  that  a  large  voluntary  army 
would  not  prove  a  threat  to  civilian  con- 
trol over  the  military.  I.  for  one.  do  not 
wish  to  risk  the  possibility  of  such  a 
threat  developing  as  long  as  we  are  com- 
pelled to  maintain  massive  Armed  Forces. 
I  believe  that  the  draftee  In  the  ranks  is 
our  best  Insurance  against  Its  potential 
occurrence. 


A  totally  professional  army  would  be 
largely  composed  of  men  whose  habits, 
go«d8,  and  attitudes  would  tend  to  be  pre- 
dominantly military.  A  professional  mili- 
tary force  is  potentially  dangerous  be- 
cause It  tends  to  become  devoted  to  its 
own  self-interest  and  perpetuation.  Re- 
moved as  he  is  from  other  sectors  of  so- 
ciety, there  is  the  danger  that  the  mili- 
tary man  may  become  too  parochial  in 
his  Interests. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  military  life  that 
the  individual  owes  primary  allegiance 
to  the  service  with  which  he  is  associated. 
The  individual  is  subordinated  to  the 
group  to  a  greater  degree  than  in  any 
other  occupation  or  association  in  civilian 
life.  The  military  assumes  control  over 
all  areas  of  an  individual's  life  to  an  ex- 
tent unknown  in  the  remainder  of  so- 
ciety. The  man  who  chooses  to  make  his 
future  in  the  Armed  Forces  accepts  the 
fact  that  the  Interest  of  his  particular 
service  will  come  foremost  in  his  life. 

I  do  not  mean  to  sound  critical  of  tho 
military  services  per  se.  My  remarks  an- 
merely  statements  of  the  facts  of  life. 
Individual  subordination  and  dedication 
to  duty  are  absolutely  essential  if  tlie 
Armed  Forces  are  to  perform  their  as- 
signed mission. 

However,  when  the  military  services 
number  in  the  millions,  as  they  do  today, 
the  draftee  can  act  as  an  essential  coun- 
terbalance to  any  excessive  professionali- 
zation.  The  conscript  system  guarantees 
the  constant  introduction  Into  the  Mili- 
tary Establishment  of  persons  who  are 
primarily  oriented  to  civilian  life.  The 
draftee,  although  he  receives  training  in 
military  habits  and  attitudes,  is  gener- 
ally a  man  who  Intends  to  spend  only 
the  prescribed  amount  of  time  in  service 
before  resuming  his  civilian  pursuits. 
The  influx  of  draftees  Into  the  services 
means  that  a  healthy  civilian  Influence 
is  maintained.  Furthermore,  as  draftees 
are  drawn  from  all  socioeconomic  levels 
of  society,  they  are  more  broadly  repre- 
sentative of  American  society  than  a 
purely  voluntary  force  would  probably 
prove  to  be  in  practice. 

The  draft  Is  often  legitimately  criti- 
cized on  grounds  that,  despite  its  egali- 
tarian principles,  it  is  discriminatory 
in  practice.  Although  the  draft  draws 
men  from  all  social  strata,  it  neverthe- 
less favors  the  more  affluent  young  men 
who  can  afford  to  go  to  college  and  ob- 
tain student  deferments.  It  is  true  that 
men  from  our  less  privileged  citizenry 
bear  a  disproportionate  share  of  the 
Nation's  military  burden.  However,  I 
believe  that  an  all-voluntary  Army, 
whose  recruitment  depended  upon  mon- 
etary incentives,  would  inevitably  con- 
tain an  even  greater  proportion  of  the 
disadvantaged.  They  would  be  obliged 
to  carry  an  even  greater  share  of  the 
weight  of  the  Nation's  defense  than  they 
do  at  present.  The  affluent  could  escape 
military  service  altogether  and  be  free  to 
attend  to  their  own  careers  while  their 
less  fortiinate  contemporaries  protected 
the  welfare  of  all.  The  man  who  Joins 
the  service  because  he  has  little  eco- 
nomic choice  may  feel  considerably  more 
discriminated  against  under  a  totally 
voluntary  system  than  he  does  with  the 
draft,  however  Imperfect  Its  operation. 
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Without  doubt,  an  army  recruited 
through  the  use  of  incentives  such  as  in- 
creased pay  would  cend  to  become  an 
army  of  the  poor  and  imderprivlleged. 
In  all  probability  It  would  also  contain 
a  large  element  of  young  men  who  can- 
not compete  successfully  in  civilian  life. 
To  many,  the  wearing  of  a  uniform  pro- 
vides symbolic  status  which  they  cannot 
attain  elsewhere. 

In  support  of  the  foregoing  contention, 
is  the  fact  that  the  highest  military  re- 
tention rates  are  among  men  who  are 
derived  from  our  lower  economic  classes. 
The  greatest  number  of  volunteers  for 
the  Armed  Forces  already  come  from  low- 
ei:  Income  groups  and  from  the  poorer 
regions  of  the  Nation  In  which  the 
chances  of  obtaining  a  high  paying  job 
are  scarce.  F^irthermore,  during  times 
past,  when  the  United  States  had  an  all- 
volunteer  force,  the  Army  historically 
provided  a  haven  from  economic  insecu- 
rity. 

The  disadvantaged  or  disposers  who 
would  become  the  mainstay  of  an  all- 
volunteer  force  will  be  strongly  Inclined 
to  identify  with  the  services  which  give 
them  status,  material  security,  and  a 
steady  income.  This,  in  turn,  would  serve 
to  reinforce  natural  tendencies  among 
such  men  to  place  primary  emphasis  on 
the  perpetuation  and  advancement  of 
the  Armed  Forces  in  which  they  acquire 
a  vested  interest. 

Another  dimension  to  the  problem  of 
the  poor  and  their  relation  to  military 
service  is  the  fact  that  many  of  our  un- 
derprivileged citizens  are  Negroes.  An 
all-volunteer  force  might  well  contain 
a  disproportionate  segment,  or  even 
preponderance,  of  blacks.  This  could 
lead  to  further  inflammation  of  racial 
tensions  in  the  United  States  because  it 
might  easily  result  in  charges  that  black 
men  were  being  used  to  fight  white  men's 
wars  or  to  defend  white  institutions.  The 
explosive  content  of  such  an  issue  can- 
not be  overstated. 

My  opposition  to  an  all-volunteer  army 
rests  also  on  more  pragmatic  grounds.  A 
voluntary  army  would  lack  the  flexibil- 
ity to  adjust  to  changing  manpower  re- 
quirements. With  its  reliance  on  personal 
choice,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  a  vol- 
untary system  could  provide  large 
quantities  of  manpower  that  might  be 
needed  in  a  hurry. 

The  circumstances  of  modem  warfare 
no  longer  allow  us  a  long  time  to  prepare 
for  combat  after  the  instigation  of  a 
conflict.  Forces  have  to  be  moved  on 
short  notice  and  large  reservoirs  of 
trained  men  often  must  be  available  im- 
mediately. The  days  are  over  when  the 
United  States  will  have  a  safe  margin  of 
time  in  which  to  mobilize  and  train  its 
manpower  while  its  allies  carry  on  the 
initial  fighting  as  they  did  in  two  world 
wars.  In  today's  world,  and  for  the  fore- 
seeable future,  trained  forces  In-being 
coimt  a  great  deal  more  than  potential 
forces.  I  do  not  believe  we  should  gamble 
our  national  security  on  a  purely  volun- 
tary system  that  might  or  might  not 
meet  our  manpower  requirements. 

If  we  are  to  follow  the  scheme  of  those 
who  advocate  complete  recruitment  of 
senicemen  through  the  aid  of  monetary 
incentives,  we  would  find  ourselves  in  a 


rather  untenable  position  if  a  sudden  ex- 
pansion of  our  Armed  Forces  should 
prove  necessary.  In  order  to  make  up- 
ward adjustments  In  military  force 
levels,  the  Congress  would  presumably 
have  to  make  corresponding  adjustments 
In  military  pay  levels  and  bonuses.  This 
would  be  awkward,  impractical,  and 
time-consuming. 

In,  addition,  in  time  of  hostilities,  I  be- 
lieve that  increased  pay  would  surely 
prove  futile  as  a  means  of  recruiting  suf- 
ficient manpower.  The  United  States  has 
always  suffered  difficulty  in  raising  ar- 
mies by  voluntary  means  in  wartime. 
Volunteers  for  service  in  Vietnam,  for  ex- 
ample, have  not  been  sufficient  to  pre- 
clude resort  to  the  draft.  Moreover, 
recruitment  difficulties  are  undoubtedly 
Increased  by  the  fact  that  civilian  em- 
ployment is  generally  high  during  peri- 
ods of  armed  conflict. 

Even  in  the  absence  of  conflict,  I  seri- 
ously doubt  that  the  services  could  ob- 
tain enough  volunteers  to  supply  their 
anticipated  manpower  needs.  Added  en- 
listment incentives  would  probably  not 
close  the  gap  between  actual  military 
requirements  and  the  force  levels  obtain- 
able by  purely  voluntary  means. 

Some  significant  relevant  statistics 
were  produced  as  a  result  of  a  career  mo- 
tivation survey  conducted  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  in  1966.  This  study  revealed 
that,  among  nonveterans,  aged  16  to  34, 
fringe  benefits  ranked  eighth  in  a  list  of 
nine  factors  which  might  infiuence  an 
individual's  choice  of  career  or  job.  In 
fact,  less  than  3  percent  of  those  in- 
terviewed placed  fringe  benefits  first  in 
their  considerations.  In  the  matter  of 
increaised  pay,  it  was  found  that  only 
4  percent  of  the  16  to  19-year  olds  in- 
terviewed regarded  equalizing  military 
with  civilian  pay  scales  to  be  a  signifi- 
cant inducement  to  enlistment.  It  is  also 
interesting  to  note  that,  of  the  same 
group,  only  17  percent  thought  that  rais- 
ing military  pay  levels  above  those  of 
civilians  for  comparable  work  would 
prove  attractive. 

The  stimulus  which  the  draft  now 
provides  to  voluntary  service  enlistments 
is  commonly  acknowledged,  even  by  the 
draft's  opponents.  On  the  basis  of  an  in- 
ternal survey  of  military  personnel,  the 
Department  of  Defense  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  only  about  50  to  60  percent 
of  the  present  number  of  volunteers 
might  be  procured  In  the  future  If  there 
were  no  draft.  The  anticipated  drop  in 
officer  and  reserve  enlistments  would  be 
especially  sharp.  On  an  overall  basis  the 
Department  of  Defense  estimated  that, 
in  the  absence  of  conscription,  it  could 
meet  only  about  two-thirds  of  Its  antic- 
ipated military  requirements  in  the 
1970's. 

Without  the  draft,  the  services  would 
probably  also  suffer  from  serious  quali- 
tative deficiencies  in  manoower.  The 
draft  brings  into  the  Armed  Forces  many 
well-educated,  intelligent  individuals 
who  would  never  enter  the  service  at  all 
If  a  totally  voluntaiT  system  were  in  ef- 
fect. Above  average  mentality  and  edu- 
cation are  required  to  master  technical 
skills,  handle  modem  weapon  systems, 
and  understand  the  management  of  large 


organizational  imits.  It  Is  highly  doubt- 
ful that  the  men  who  would  be  most 
responsive  to  financial  incentives  to  en- 
listment would  be  people  of  superior 
aptitudes  so  sorely  needed  by  the  serv- 
ices. 

These  foregoing  conclusions  as  to 
quantitative  and  qualitative  deficiencies 
of  an  all-volunteer  force  are  supported 
by  the  studies  made  by  the  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Selective  Service 
and  the  Civilian  Advisory  Panel  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  in 
1967.  Both  groups  concluded  that  a  total- 
ly voluntary  military  establishment  is 
not  feasible  at  this  time. 

The  anticipated  costs  of  attempting  to 
provide  for  a  purely  voluntai-y  army  are 
enormous.  Defense  Department  estimates 
in  1966  of  the  amount  of  money  required 
to  stimulate  volunteer  enlistments  range 
from  about  four  to  as  high  as  $17  billion 
annually,  depending  upon  the  employ- 
ment levels  prevailing  in  the  civilian 
economy.  Therefore,  adoption  of  an  all- 
volunteer  army  does  not  seem  prudent  at 
a  time  when  we  are  trjdng  to  find  ways 
in  which  to  reduce  inflationary  Federal 
expenditures. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
military  manpower  problems  will  con- 
tinue to  be  complex  and  difficult.  It  is 
always  easier  to  point  out  the  Inade- 
quacies of  procurement  systems  than  to 
provide  feasible  solutions.  No  perfect  or 
completely  satisfactory'  answers  will  be 
found  to  the  problems  which  the  military 
draft  presents  to  this  country  as  long 
as  world  conditions  remain  unstable.  I 
do  believe,  however,  that  we  can  improve 
the  administration  of  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  and  find  ways  to  make  the 
draft  more  acceptable  to  all  sectors  of 
society,  I  shall  continue  to  make  every 
possible  endeavor  to  attain  those  goals. 


POSTAL  SERVICE  ACT  OP  1969 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Cunningham)  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
first  section  provides  a  short  title  for  the 
act:  the  "Postal  Service  Act  of  1969." 

OUTT-INE    or    THE    POSTAL    SEKVICE    ACT    OF    iVlsB 

Section  2  is  the  bulk  of  the  bill.  It 
completely  revises  title  39  of  the  United 
States  Code.  Provisions  in  the  present 
title  39  which  are  not  included  In  the 
sections  set  out  In  the  bill  are  repealed 
or  superseded.  A  simimary  analysis  of  the 
revised  title  39  follows  my  remarks. 

Section  3  is  a  usual  provision  in  legis- 
lative modifications  precluding  an  in- 
ference of  legislative  construction  of  sec- 
tions by  their  captions  or  by  the  chapters 
in  which  they  are  placed. 

Section  4  provides  that  cross  references 
apearlng  In  bther  titles  In  the  United 
States  Code  to  existing  sections  of  title 
39  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  the  corre- 
sponding sections,  if  any,  in  the  revised 
title  39  and  that  references  made  in  law 
to  the  "Postmaster  General"  and  "Post 
Office  Department"  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  references  to  the  "U.S.  Postal  Service" 
established  In  the  revised  title  39. 
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Section  5  provides  that  the  repealed 
provisions  of  title  39  autooutically  be- 
came regulations  of  the  Postal  Service 
to  the  extent  these  provisions  are  within 
the  power  of  the  Postal  Service  to  make, 
until  changed  by  the  Postal  Service. 

Section  8  similarly  continues  In  effect 
the  outstanding  orders,  rules,  and  regula- 
tions Issued  by  the  Postmaster  General 
and  the  Post  Office  Department  until 
they  are  repealed  or  revised  by  the  Postal 
Service. 

Section  7  directs  the  Postal  Service  to 
prepare  proposals  for  modification  of  the 
so-called  Private  Express  Statutes  which 
confer  a  limited  monopoly  of  the  business 
of  carrying  letters  for  hire  on  the  Post 
Office  Department,  and.  under  the  bill, 
on  the  Postal  Service.  The  PosUl  Service 
Is  directed  to  submit  Its  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress  within  2  years 
after  enactment  of  the  act. 

Section  8  makes  changes  In  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  conform  the 
provisions  of  the  criminal  laws  to  the 
cljangeVmade  in  the  revision  of  title  39. 

Sect^ii  9  makes  conforming  changes  In 
laws  not  modified  In  titles  18  or  39. 

Section  10  is  the  usual  separability 
provision  in  legislation. 

Section  1 1  provides  for  the  payment  of 
expenses  of  the  Postal  Service  until  com- 
mencement of  Postal  Service  operation 
out  of  appropriations  available  to  the 
Post  Office  Department. 

Section  12  provides  effective  dates  for 
the  legislation. 

The  siunmary  referred  to  follows: 
CHAPTxm-aT-CHAfm  SmcMAST  Analysis  or 
RrvisxD  TrrLS  38 
cHArm  1 — oKNxaAL  pmoviaxom 

This  chapter  Includes  Congreaalon&I  find- 
ings th«t  change  Is  needed  In  the  postal  es- 
tablishment that  a  Government-owned  cor- 
poration Is  the  moat  effective  organization  for 
the  postal  system,  that  the  system  should 
be  sell -supporting,  and  that  working  condi- 
tions and  career  opportunities  should  be 
Unproved. 

CHAPm    2 ■STABUSHMXMT    OF    TIU    POSTAL 

SEXVICK 

This  chapter  provides  the  basic  organiza- 
tion for  a  new  corporate  structure  of  the 
postal  establishment  under  the  name 
"United  States  Postal  Service."  A  period  up 
to  one  year  after  enactment  Is  provided  for 
preparation  for  commencement  of  opera- 
tions. The  Postal  Service  Is  to  be  controlled 
by  a  nine-man  board  of  directors:  seven  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  (with  Senate  con- 
firmation) with  rotating  seven-year  terms; 
the  eighth  appointed  as  Chief  Executive 
Officer  by  the  seven  Presidentially-appointed 
directors;  and  the  ninth — the  Chief  Operat- 
ing Officer — appointed  by  the  eight.  The 
Presidentially-appointed  directors  are  to 
serve  part  time:  the  eighth  and  ninth  di- 
rectors serve  full  time  and  their  compensa- 
tion and  tenure  are  fixed  by  the  seven.  No 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Postal  Service  may 
be  paid  In  excess  of  the  compensation  for 
Level  I  of  the  Executive  Schedule. 

The  chapter  contains  customary  provisions 
for  quorums  and  board  procedures.  Includ- 
ing power  to  delegate  any  function  of  the 
board. 

The  Postal  Service  Is  empowered  to  sueTnd 
to  be  sued  In  Its  corporate  name,  to  adopt 
by-laws  and  regulations,  to  enter  Into  and 
perform  contracts,  to  keep  Ita  own  system  of 
accounts,  to  acquire  and  dispose  of  proper- 
ty, to  settle  claims,  and  so  forth.  (These  cor- 
porate powers  are  like  those  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority. ) 


This  chapter  also  makes  inapplicable  to 
the  Postal  Service  federal  laws  dealing  with 
public  contracts,  property,  works,  employees, 
or  funds,  except  as  otherwise  provided.  There 
are.  however,  carried  forward  the  provisions 
of  the  criminal  code  applicable  to  postal 
matters:  existing  laws  relating  to  condem- 
nation procedures:  current  provisions  of  title 
5  regarding  postal  employees'  rights  to  or- 
ganize, antl-dlscrlmlnatlon  In  employment, 
loyalty  oaths,  ban  on  strikes  by  federal  em- 
ployees, and  "Hatch  Act''  ban  on  political  ac- 
tivtiiss;  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act; 
and  existing  contractor  labor  standards 
statutes  (e.g..  Davis-Bacon  Act,  Walsh- 
Healey  Act.  Service  Contract  Act) . 

This  chapter  requires  an  annual  report 
from  the  Postal  Service  to  the  Congress  and 
explicitly  reserves  to  the  Congress  the  power 
to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  any  or  all  sections 
of  the  new  UUe  39. 
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This' chapter  prescribes  the  general  duties 
of  the  Postal  Service — to  develop  and  pro- 
vide adequate  and  efficient  postal  service  at 
fair  and  reasonable  rates  and  to  serve  as 
nearly  as  practicable  the  entire  population 
of  the  United  States.  It  specifically  empowers 
the  Postal  Service  to  provide  for  collection 
and  delivery  of  the  malls,  establish  necessary 
poet  offices,  sell  stamps,  provide  philatelic 
services.  Investigate  postal  offenses,  and  the 
lUe. 

This  chapter  retains  In  substance  existing 
maximum  limits  on  the  size  and  weight  of 
packages  that  the  Postal  Service  may  handle. 

This  chapter  provides  for  the  continuance 
of  APO  and  PPO  service  and  service  to  mili- 
tary Installations  and  for  the  continuance  of 
existing  authority  to  negotiate  International 
postal  arrangements. 

CHAPTBB    S MAIL    MATm 

This  chapter  substantially  continues  ex- 
isting law  in  respect  to  "non-mallable  mat- 
ter" (e.g..  lottery  mall,  mall  involving  false 
representations  for  obtaining  money,  ob- 
scene mall)  and  In  respect  to  "penalty  mall" 
and  franking  privileges. 

CHAPTXa    S PEXSONNXL 

This  chapter  provides  that  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice may  appoint  and  promote  officers  and 
employees  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Civil  Service  laws,  with  two  very  Im- 
portant exceptions.  First,  subject  to  collec- 
tive bargaining  procedures  described  below, 
the  Postal  Service  must  establish  procedures 
to  assure  Its  employees  of  opportunities  for 
promotion  and  career  development  and  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard  before  adverse  ac- 
tions are  taken.  Second,  pending  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  procedures,  the  "adverse 
action"  procedures  of  the  existing  Civil  Serv- 
ice laws  win  continue  to  apply. 

No  political  test  or  qualification  ts  i>er- 
mltted  and  all  personnel  actions  must  be 
taken  on  the  basis  of  merit  and  fitness.  The 
provisions  of  the  Veterans  Preference  Act 
apply  to  the  Postal  Service. 

This  chapter  provides  that  employees  of 
the  Post  Office  Department  shall  become 
employees  of  the  Postal  Service,  except  that 
any  employee  of  the  Poet  Office  Department 
Is  eligible,  at  his  election,  to  transfer  to  the 
same  or  a  higher  grade  elsewhere  In  the  Gov- 
ernment If  a  position  for  which  he  Is  quali- 
fied Is  open.  Compensation,  benefits,  and 
other  terms  and  conditions  of  employment 
applicable  to  employees  Immediately  before 
they  become  employees  of  the  Postal  Service 
win  continue  to  apply  until  changed  by  the 
Postal  Service. 

Employees  of  the  Postal  Service  will  be  cov- 
ered by  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Program. 

Labor-management  relations  are  generally 
subject  to  the  Labor- Management  Relations 
Act  of  1947,  as  amended,  except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  the  new  title  39.  Labor-manage- 
ment disputes  arising  during  the  life  of  a 
collective     bargaimng     agreement     wlU     be 


settled  in  accordance  with  procedures  agreed 
to  by  the  parties.  Disputes  arising  outside  of 
a  collective  bargaining  agreement  will  like- 
wise be  settled  under  any  procedures  that  the 
parties  may  agree  to;  but  if  no  procedures 
are  agreed  to,  either  party  may  cause  the 
matter  to  be  referred  to  a  permanent  "Pos- 
tal Disputes  Panel."  (The  Postal  Disputes 
Panel  has  nine  members :  three  named  by  the 
Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service. 
three  named  by  the  American  Arbitration 
Association,  and  the  last  three  named  by  the 
first  six.)  The  Postal  Disputes  Panel  may 
apply  any  of  a  wide  range  of  settlement  tech- 
niques to  resolve  the  dispute.  Including 
mediation,  fact-finding,  and  recommenda- 
tions. In  the  Panel's  discretion,  it  may  refer 
any  issue  in  dispute  to  final  and  binding 
arbitration  by  an  impartial  three-man  board 
of  arbitration  which  Is  to  be  set  up  on  a 
"this  dispute  only  "  basis.  In  the  alternative, 
the  Postal  Disputes  Panel  may  decide  that 
the  status  quo  shall  be  maintained  with 
respect  to  any  issue  in  dispute.  The  statute 
specifically  expresses  the  intent  of  Congress 
that  the  parties  adopt  their  own  procedures 
(<.r  resolving  negotiating  Impasses;  the  stat- 
utory machinery  would  be  available,  how- 
ever, as  a  last  resort. 

CHAPTKB  10 riNANCK 

This  chapter  provides  that  the  initial 
capital  of  the  Postal  Service  shall  be  the 
equity  of  the  United  States  in  the  present 
Post  Office  Department  as  reflected  In  the 
President's  budget:  that  the  Postal  Service 
and  the  General  Services  Administration  will 
work  out  exactly  which  properties  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  Postal  Service  and  which 
will  remain  in  the  United  States,  subject  to 
approval  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget:  and 
that  there  shall  be  established  In  the  Treasury 
a  Postal  Service  fund  to  be  credited  with  all 
revenues  and  receipts  of  the  Postal  Serrloe 
and  to  be  available  for  the  payment  of  any 
and  all  expenses  Incurred  by  the  Postal 
Service.  Transitional  appropriations  are 
authorized. 

The  Postal  Service  is  authorized  to  borrow 
money  and  Issue  obligations  up  to  10  billion 
dollars,  but  the  net  increase  in  obligations 
for  capital  Improvements  may  not  exceed  1.5 
billion  dollars  In  any  one  fiscal  year.  The 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  Postal  Service's 
obligations  shall  be  the  subject  of  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
he  may  elect  to  purchase  any  or  all  Postal 
Service  obligations.  However,  the  maximum 
mandatory  exposure  of  the  Treasury  is 
limited  to  2  billion  dollars.  Obligations  sold 
to  the  public  would  not  be  guaranteed  by 
the  United  States. 

The  Comptroller  General  is  required  to 
audit  the  transactions  of  the  Postal  Service, 
but  the  Postal  Service  is  authorized  to  allow 
credit  for  any  expenditure  which  Its  Board 
determines  to  have  been  necessary. 

CHAPrm  1  2 RATES  AND  RATEMAKINC 

Subchapter  I  establishes  the  rate  policies 
that  the  Postal  Service  Is  to  follow.  The 
Service  Is  to  become  self-sufficient  within 
five  years  of  the  commencement  of  opera- 
tions. Rates  are  to  be  set  so  that  each  class 
of  service  t>ays  at  least  ita  own  Indentlfiable 
costs  and  so  that  the  revenues  of  the  Postal 
Service  as  a  whole  meet  its  expenses,  taking 
into  account  appropriations  that  the  Con- 
gress may  choose  to  make  to  cover  the  loss 
of  revenues  on  free  and  subsidized  mall. 
Existing  postal  rates  stay  unchanged  until 
modified  pursuant  to  subchapter  11. 

The  same  groups  that  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
free  or  reduced  rate  mall  today  wlU  continue 
to  enjoy  these  benefits  until  changed  by 
law.  If  and  to  the  extent  that  Congress  ap- 
propriates to  the  Postal  Service  the  revenue 
foregone  from  the  free  or  reduced  rates. 

Subchapter  II  provides  a  oomprehensive 
procedure  for  rate  setting  and  service 
changes.  Rate  changes  and  significant  serv- 
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ice  changes  are  initiated  by  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice management  but  cannot  become  effective 
unUl  after  public  notice  and  hearing  before 
a  three-man  panel  of  Rate  Commissioners, 
who  are  Independent  of  the  management  and 
who  are  responsible  only  to  the  Presiden- 
Ually-appointed  members  of  the  board  of 
directors.  (Minor  service  changes  may  be 
made  only  under  procedures  that  have  been 
subject  to  the  publlc-notlce-and-hearlng 
process  )  After  making  a  record,  the  Rate 
Commissioners  render  an  initial  decision 
which  the  Presidentially-appointed  members 
of  the  board  may  either  reject,  adopt,  or 
modify.  Except  for  special  services  (cod. 
special  delivery,  etc.),  decisions  of  the  board 
on  rate  changes  are  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress and  become  final  unless  disapproved 
by  concurrent  resolution  within  80  days. 

CHAPrai     14 P«IV*TZ     CARKIACE    OF    LrTTERS 

This  chapter  substantially  continues  exist- 
ing law  In  respect  to  the  so-called  Private 
Express  Statutes.  Similarly,  existing  law  Is 
substanUally  carried  forward  in  respect  to 
searches  of  mailable  matter  apparently  being 
transported  In  violation  of  law.  seizures  of 
letters  being  carried  contrary  to  law,  and  dis- 
position of  seized  mall. 

CHAPTES     IS — TRANSPORTATION     OF    MAIL 

Subchapter  I  generally  authorizes  the  Post- 
al Ser^•lce  to  provide  for  the  transportation 
of  the  malls  and  to  contract  for  such  trans- 
portation. 

Subchapter  II  covers  transportation  of  mall 
by  railroads,  motor  carriers,  and  freight  for- 
warders. Regulated  motor  carriers  and  freight 
forwarders  would  ha«e  the  same  swtutory 
obligation  to  transport  mall  and  provide  re- 
lated services  as  now  applies  tx3  the  rail- 
roads— that  Is,  carriers  and  forwarders  are 
required  to  transport  mall  tendered  by  the 
Postal  Service,  subject  to  fair  and  reasonable 
compensaUon  and  to  I.C.C.  rate  making.  Ad- 
ditionally, the  Postal  Service  may  enter  into 
contracts  with  carriers  at  rates  different  from 
those  set  by  the  I.C.C. 

Subchapter  III  would  give  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice the  same  autl»orlty  to  negotiate  with  air 
carriers  for  mall  transportation  as  the  Post 
Office  Department  now  has  In  regard  to  mall 
carried  by  railroads. 

CHAPTER    18 MISCXLI.ANSOX7S 

Chapter  18  substantially  carries  forward 
existing  statutory  provisions  regarding  con- 
vict labor,  uniforms,  special  delivery  mes- 
f^engcrs.  collection  of  debts,  administration  of 
accounts  for  International  mall.  Informers' 
fees,  delivery  of  stolen  money  to  the  owner, 
substitute  checks,  filing  of  information  for 
2nd-clas8  publications,  and  printing  Illustra- 
tions of  stamps. 

General  Amaltsis  of  Chapter  1 

Section  101,  Definitions:  This  section  de- 
fines the  terms  "Postal  Service,"  "Board,"  and 
•  Board  of  Directors." 

Section  102.  Findings  of  the  Congress  and 
Declaration  of  Policy.  This  section  outlines 
Congressional  findings  and  states  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill. 

Subsection  (a)  states  the  importance  ol 
the  postal  service  to  the  Nation's  activities 
In  language  derived  largely  from  the  existing 
Postal  Policy  Act.  In  addition,  this  subsec- 
tion Indicates  the  handicaps  Imposed  on 
ixetal  operations  by  outmoded  policies  and 
procedures,  and  states  that  an  effective  solu- 
tion to  these  problems  is  establishment  of  a 
government-owned  postal  service  corpora- 
tion. 

Subsection  (b)  states  the  purposes  of  the 
bill:  to  provide  falrly-prlced  and  dependable 
jjostal  service  on  a  self-supporting  basis,  and 
to  Improve  the  lot  of  the  poatal  employee. 

Qenxral  Analysis  of  Chapter  2 
Section  201,  Definitions:  This  section  de- 
fines the  terms  "Presidentially-appointed  Di- 
rectors" and  "Chief  Executive  Officer" 


Section  202,  The  United  States  Postal 
Service:  This  section  establishes  the  "United 
States  Postal  Service"  as  a  body  corporate 
and  an  Instrumentality  of  the  United  States, 
to  own  and  operate  the  postal  system.  The 
Postal  Service  Is  to  commence  operations 
within  one  year. 

SecUon  203,  The  Board  of  Directors:  This 
secUon  details  the  selection  and  voting  pro- 
cedures of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Subsection  (a)  establishes  a  nine-man 
Board. ' 

Subsection  (b)  states  that  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
shall  name  seven  of  the  nine  members,  to 
serve  for  rotating  seven-year  terms.  Appolnt- 
menw  are  to  be  representative  of  the  public 
generally,  without  regard  to  pollUcal  affilia- 
tions and  without  regard  to  specific  Interests 
connected  with  the  postal  service.  The  Pres- 
ident may  at  any  time  designate  which  of 
the  seven  shall  serve  as  Chairman  and  may 
remove  directors  for  cause. 

Subsection  (c>  states  that  the  seven  Pres- 
identially-appointed directors  appoint  the 
eighth  director,  to  serve  as  Chief  Executive 
Officer  at  their  pleasure. 

Subsection  (d)  states  that  the  Presiden- 
tially-appointed directors  and  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive Officer  appoint  the  ninth  director,  to 
serve  as  Chief  OperaUng  Officer  at  their 
pleasure. 

Subsection  (e)  sets  the  compensation  of 
the  Presidentially-appointed  directors  at 
$6,000  annually  plus  $300  for  each  meeting 
attended,  subject  to  adjustment  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Executive  Pay  Act. 

Subsection  (f).  Gives  authority  to  the 
Presidentially-appointed  directors  to  fix 
compensation  of  the  Chief  Executive  Officer 
and  the  Chief  OperaUng  Officer.  Section  806 
of  the  title  sets  a  celling  for  compensation 
at  a  salary  paid  for  Level  I  of  the  Executive 
Schedule. 

Subsection  (g).  Allows  the  Board  to  act  as 
long  as  sufficient  members  are  In  office  to 
form  a  quortim. 

SubsecUon  (h).  Establishes  the  usual  rule 
for  action  by  a  Board:  majority  vote  of  the 
quorum  of  five  members.  Three  exceptions 
to  this  rule  are  specified: 

(1)  Appointment  and  removal  of  the  Chief 
Executive  Officer,  and  fixing  of  compensation 
for  the  Chief  Executive  and  Chief  Operating 
Officers,  are  by  absolute  majority  of  the 
Presidentially-appointed   directors   In   office. 

(2)  Appointment  and  removal  of  the  Chief 
OperaUhtj  Officer  Is  by  absolute  majority  of 
the  Chief  Executive  and  the  Presidentially- 
appointed  directors  in  office. 

(3)  Certain  other  actions  specified  in  the 
title,  such  as  rate-making  decisions  of  the 
Board,  are  exclusively  by  the  Presidentially- 
appointed  directors. 

Subsection  (i) .  Indicates  that  the  Presiden- 
tially-appointed directors  serve  part-time-  - 
consistent  with  Industry  practice  on  "out- 
side" members  of  boards  of  directors — pro- 
vided that  their  other  employment  Is  non- 
federal and  not  Inconsistent  with  their  duties 
to  the  Postal  Service.  All  othir  employees,  ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provided,  are  appointed  by 
the  Board,  subject  to  the  succeeding  section. 

Section  204.  Procedtires  of  the  Board  of 
Directors:  This  section  gives  the  Board  gen- 
eral authority,  consistent  with  the  title,  to 
delegate  Its  powers  to  committees,  officers, 
and  employees.  The  Board  retains  full  re- 
sponsibility for  operations,  and  retains  power 
to  revoke  all  delegations  of  powers. 

Section  206,  General  Powers:  This  section 
grants  general  powers  to  the  Postal  Service: 

( 1 )  to  perpetual  corporate  life; 

(2)  to  sue  and  be  sued  In  Its  own  name,  as 
provided  In  Section  208: 

(3)  to  adopt  a  corporate  seal: 

(4)  to  adopt  bylaws  and  regulations; 

(5)  to  enter  Into  contracts,  execute  Instru- 
ments, and  determine  the  character  of,  and 
necessity  for.  its  expenditures.  (Under  sec- 
tion 1008.  audit  by  the  Comptroller  General 


U  retained,  but  the  GAO  may  not  disallow 
Postal  Service  expendtlures.) 

(6)  to  determine  Its  own  accounting  sys- 
tem and  use  lu  own  contract  forms; 

(7)  to  have  the  debt  priority  of  the  United 
States; 

(8)  to  acquire,  use,  and  dispose  of  real  and 
personal  property; 

(9)  to  construct,  use  and  lease  buildings, 
facilities  and  other  improvements  on  prop- 
erty; 

(10)  to  accept  gifts  of  property  or  service; 

(11)  to  settle  and  compromise  claims; 

(12)  to  exercise  the  right  of  emtfiltnt  do- 
main; \ 

(13)  to  have  all  other  powers  Inctdental, 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  Its  functions. 

Tliese  powers,  broad  and  general  In  style, 
are  essentially  the  same  as  the  powers  of 
TVA.  They  are  exercised  in  the  carrying  on 
of  the  duties  and  specific  powers  of  chapter  4 
(sections  401,  402)  and  arc  broad  enough 
to  allow  such  things  as  programs  for  research, 
experimentation  and  development. 

Section  206,  Judicial  Officer:  This  section 
carries  over  with  conforming  changes  exist- 
ing provisions  which  authorize  a  Judicial 
officer  for  such  functions  as  hearing  appeals 
from  hearing  examiners. 

Section  207,  Cooperation  with  other  Gov- 
ernment Agencies:  This  section  authorizes 
provision  of  property  and  services  by  the 
Postal  Service  to  other  Government  agencies 
and  by  those  agencies  to  the  Postal  Service. 
Terms.  Including  reimbursement,  are  to  be 
set  by  agreement  of  the  Board  of  the  Postal 
Service  and  the  head  of  the  agency  In- 
volved. The  kinds  of  services  that  may  be 
furnished  are  not  limited.  Contracting  serv- 
ices, for  example,  are  included  In  this  au- 
thorization. 

Section  208.  Suits  by  and  against  the  Postal 
Service:  This  section  details  procedures  for 
sulU  to  which  the  Postal  Service  Is  a  party. 
Subeection  (a)  suits  may  be  brought  in 
state  courts,  federal  district  courts,  or  the 
Court  of  Claims,  and  may  be  removed  from 
the  state  to  the  federal  cotirts. 

Subsection  (b)  service  of  process,  venue, 
and  limitations  shall  be  as  provided  in  title 
28  for  the  United  States,  its  officers  or  em- 
ployees. 

Subsection  (c)  the  Federal  Tort  Claims 
Act  applies  to  the  Postal  Service. 

Subsection  (d)  the  Department  of  Justice 
wUl  conduct  litigation  for  the  PosWl  Serv- 
ice, but  the  Postal  Service  has  authority, 
upon  consent  of  the  Attorney  General,  to 
hire  or  retain  counsel  of  conduct  litigation. 
Section  209,  Application  of  other  laws: 
This  section  excludes  the  operation  of  fed- 
eral laws  dealing  with  contracts,  property, 
works,  officers,  employees  or  funds  except 
as  provided  in  the  title  or  in  the  bylaws  of 
the  Postal  Service.  The  following  provisions 
are  made  specifically  applicable : 

( 1 )  The  employee  policies  and  suitability, 
security,  and  conduct  provisions  of  the  Civil 
Service  laws: 

(2)  The  provisions  of  the  criminal  laws 
applicable  to  the  malls  and  Government  em- 
ployees; 

(3)  The  Government  Corporation  Control 
Act,  except  as  expressly  provided  otherwise; 

(4),  (5)  Contractor  labor  sUndards  provi- 
sions applicable  to  Government  contracts: 

(6)  Equal  opportunity  provisions  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Section  210.  Annual  Reports:  This  section 
requires  an  annual  report  to  the  President 
and  Congress. 

Section  211,  Reservation  of  Powers:  ThU 
section  reserves  the  power  of  Congress  to 
alter,  amend,  or  repeal  the  sections  of  the 
title,  subject  only  to  contracts  made  by  the 
Postal  Service  pursuant  to  Its  powers. 


General  Analysis  of  Chapter  4 

Section   401,   General   Duties: 
Subsection  (a)   outlines  the  service  policy 
of  the  Postal  Service.  It  is  to  plan,  develop. 
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promote,  and  provide  adequate  and  efficient 
postal  service  at  fair  and  reaaonable  ratea 
and  fees.  The  service  ts  defined  as  the  re- 
ceipt, transmission,  and  delivery  of  written 
and  printed  matter,  parcels,  and  similar 
materials,  and  services  incidental  thereto. 
The  service  Is  to  be  provided  as  nearly  as 
practicable  to  the  entire  United  States  pop- 
ulation (except  for  the  Canal  Zone,  which 
la  otherwise  provided  for.  The  service  is 
to  reach,  pursuant  to  International  arrange- 
ments, the  entire  world. 

Subsection  (b)  outlines  service  objec- 
tlvea:  provide  an  efficient  sorting,  collec- 
tion and  delivery  system:  provide  service  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  the  mall  users: 
and  maintain  facilities  located  to  provide 
ready  access  to  essential  postal  services. 

Subsection  (c)  enjoins  the  Postal  Service 
from  unduly  or  unreasonably  discriminating 
among  users  or  granting  undue  or  unrea- 
sonable preferences  tn  providing  services  or 
establishing  classlflcatlons.   rates,  or  fees. 

Section  402.  Specific  Powers:  This  section 
catalogues  the  specific  powers  of  the  Postal 
Service  which.  In  conjunction  with  the  gen- 
eral powers  granted  In  section  305,  are  to 
be  used  In  carrying  out  postal  service  duties. 
The  Postal  Service  is  to  have  the  power  to 
provide  for  the  collection,  handling,  trans- 
portation, delivery,  forwarding,  returning, 
and  holding  of  mall,  and  for  the  disposition 
of  undellverable  mall:  to  prescribe,  as  pro- 
vided In  Chapter  13  and  elsewhere,  the 
antount  of  postage  and  the  manner  In  which 
It  Is  to  be  paid:  to  determine  the  need  for 
and  provide  postal  facilities,  offices,  and 
equipment  and  training  facilities  and  equip- 
ment: to  provide  and  sell  stamps,  stamped 
paper,  cards,  envelopes,  and  other  evidences 
of  payment  of  postage  and  fees:  to  provide 
philatelic  services  and  special,  non-postal, 
or  similar  services:  and  to  Investigate  postal 
offenses  and  matters  concerning  the  Postal 
Service  Mid  to  pay  rewards.  This  last  power 
authorizes,  among  other  things,  the  continu- 
ation of  the  Postal  Inspection  Service. 

Section  403,  Service  Classification  and 
Mailable  Matter:  This  section  authorizes  the 
Postal  Service  to  promulgate  rules  and  reg- 
ulations concerning  mailing,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  Chapter  13.  The  Postal  Service 
may  not  refuse  to  accept  any  mailable  mat- 
ter meeting  minimum  size  and  weight  limi- 
tations, but  may  levy  special  charges  for 
carrying  such  matter  If  it  is  not  mailed  In 
accordance  with  the  rules  so  promulgated. 
Existing  maximum  size  and  weight  limita- 
tions are  preserved. 

Section  404,  Postal  Services  at  Armed 
Forces  Installations:  This  section  carries 
over  in  a  slmpll^ed  form  existing  provisions 
of  law  concerning  mlMtary  post  offices  and 
military  mall  clerks. 

Section  40S.  International  Postal  Arrange- 
ments: This  section  carries  over  with  minor 
modifications  existing  provisions  of  law  con- 
cerning  International   postal   arrangements. 

Oknxiai.   Analysis   or   Chaptxs   6 

This  chapter  continues  substantially  un- 
changed the  existing  provisions  of  chapter 
51  of  title  39  concerning  nonmailable  matter. 
It  also  continues  the  existing  provisions  of 
chapter  57  of  title  39  concerning  Penalty  and 
Franked  Mall.  It  also  continues  those  exist- 
ing provisions  of  that  part  of  section  4303 
which  rslate  to  air  lifting  of  soldier  mall  with 
an  Improved  provision  for  reimbursement. 

Section  601.  Nonmailable  matter:  This  sec- 
tion continues  }  4001  of  the  present  title  39 
with  the  addition  of  (d)  pertaining  to  mat- 
ters exceeding  limitations  and  perishables. 

Section  603,  Nonmailable  motor  vehicle 
master  keys:  This  section  continues  ;  4010  of 
the  present  title  39. 

Section  603,  Mall  bearing  a  fictitious  name 
or  address:  This  section  continues  i  4003  04 
the  present  title  39. 


Section  604.  Delivery  of  mall  to  persons  not 
residents  of  the  place  of  address:  This  sec- 
tion continues  f  4004  of  the  present  title  39. 
Section  606,  False  representations:  lot- 
teries: This  section  continues  14005  of  the 
present  title  39. 

Section  606,  "Unlawful"  matter.  This  sec- 
tiop  continues  I  4006  of  the  present  title 
39  .'"■^ 

Section  607,  Detention  of  mall  for  tem- 
porary periods:  This  section  continues  i  4007 
of  the  present  title  39. 

Section  608.  Prohibition  of  pandering  ad- 
vertisements tn  the  malls:  This  section  con- 
tinues i  4009  of  the  present  title  39. 

Section  661.  Definitions:  This  section  con- 
tinues i  4151  of  the  present  title  39  defining 
terms  pertinent  to  penalty  and  franked  mail. 
Section    653.    Penalty    mall:    This   section 
coptlnues  i  4153  of  the  present  title  39. 

Section  653,  Endorsements  on  penalty  cov- 
ers: This  section  continues  i  4153  of  the 
present  title  39. 

Section  664,  Restrictions  on  use  of  penalty 
mall:  This  section  continues  14154  of  the 
present  title  39. 

Section  S55,  Accounting  for  penalty  covers: 
This  section  continues  f  4155  of  the  present 
title  39. 

Section  656,  Reimbursement  for  penalty 
mall  service:  This  section  f  4156  of  the  pres- 
ent title  39 

Section  657,  Limit  of  weight  of  penalty 
mail:  postage  on  overweight  matter:  This 
section  continues  i  4158  of  the  present  title 
39. 

Section  658,  Shipment  by  most  economical 
means:  This  section  continues  }  4159  of  the 
present  title  39. 

Section  659,  Executive  departments  to  sup- 
ply Information:  This  section  continues 
i  4160  of  the  present  title  39. 

Section  660,  Offlctal  correspondence  of 
Vice  President  and  Members  of  Congress: 
This  section  continues  I  4161  of  the  present 
Utle  39. 

Section  661,  Public  documents:  This  sec- 
tion continues  i  4163  of  the  title  39. 

Section  662,  Congressional  Record  under 
frank  of  Members  of  Congress:  This  section 
continues   i  4163  of  the  present  title  39. 

Section  663,  Seeds  and  reports  from  De- 
partment of  Agrlcvilture :  This  section  con- 
tinues {  4164  of  the  present  title  39. 

Section  664,  Mailing  privilege  of  former 
Presidents:  This  section  continues  {4165  of 
the  present  title  39. 

Section  665,  Lending  or  permitting  use  of 
frank  unlawful:  This  section  continues 
§  4166   of   the   present    Utle  39. 

Section  666,  Reimbursement  for  franked 
mailings :  This  section  continues  i  4167  of 
the  present  title  39. 

Section  667,  Correspondence  of  members  of 
diplomatic  corps  and  consuls  of  countries  of 
Postal  Union  of  Americas  and  Spain:  This 
section  continues  i  4168  of  the  present  title 
39. 

Section  668,  Mailing  privilege  of  members 
of  United  States  Armed  Forces  and  of  friend- 
ly foreign  nations.  This  section  continues 
f  4169  of  the  preselit  title  39. 

Section  669,  Mailing  privilege  of  members 
of  United  States  Armed  Forces  and  of  friendly 
foreign  nations  In  the  Canal  Zone:  TTils  sec- 
tion continues  $  4170  of  the  present  title  39, 
Section  670,  Franked  mall  for  surviving 
spouses  of  Members  of  Congress:  This  section 
continues  i  4171  of  the  present  title  39. 

Section  671,  Armed  forces  mailing  privi- 
leges: This  section  continues  (4303(d)(5), 
(6)  and  (f),  of  the  present  title  39,  except 
that  subsection  (c)  clarifies  provision  for 
reimbursement. 

Oknzkal  Analtbis  or  Chafteh  8 
Section    801.    Appointments    and    Promo- 
tions: 

Subsection  (a)  establishes  a  merit  system 
of  employment,  promotion  and  adverse  ac- 
tion outside  the  Civil  Service  System  and 


subject  to  collective  bargaining  agreements. 
The  adverse  action  provisions  of  the  Civil 
Service  laws  continue  to  apply,  however,  until 
new  procedures  are  established  by  the  Postal 
Service. 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  long-term  em- 
ployment contracts,  necessary  In  many  in- 
stances to  obtain  top  executives,  but  leaves 
the  Board  free  to  remove  any  appointee  on 
payment  of  contract  damages. 

Subesction  (c)  prohibits  political  tests  or 
qualifications  in  personnel  actions,  and  pre- 
scribes penalties  for  violation  of  this  pro- 
hibition. 

Subsection  (d)  makes  the  veterans'  pref- 
erence applicable  to  the  Postal  Service. 
Though  Postal  Service  employees  will  not  t>e 
within  the  classified  Civil  Service,  effective 
personnel  policies  for  carrying  out  the  vet- 
erans' preference  will  be  instituted,  as  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  Also  applicable, 
in  the  same  manner  as  to  private  employers, 
are  the  provisions  governing  reemployment 
rights  of  former  nUUtary  personnel.  The 
Postal  Service  Is  directed  to  follow  an  en- 
lightened policy  designed  to  extend  opixir- 
tunlty  to  the  disadvantaged  and  the  handi- 
capped. Existing  Oovernment-wide  policy  10 
assure  equal  employment  opportunity  (Sec- 
tion 7161  of  title  5)  applies  to  the  Postal 
Service  by  specific  cross-reference  in  section 
309  of  the  title. 

Subsection  (e)  permits  dual  employment 
and  dual  compensation  to  deal  with  such 
problems  as  providing  fourth-class  post- 
masters in  Alaska,  who  often  serve  part-time 
while  holding  positions  as  resident  commis- 
sioners. This  is  a  carry-forward,  in  substan- 
tially more  general  terms,  of  existing  law. 

Section  803,  Oath  of  Office:  This  section 
requires  of  Postal  Service  employees  the  same 
oath  required  of  all  employees  of  the  United 
States  except  the  President.  It  Is  modeled 
on  section  3331  of  title  5. 

Section  803.  Employees  of  the  Poet  Office 
Department :  This  section  details  transitional 
rules  and  the  rights  of  existing  employees  of 
the  Post  Office  Department  upon  commence- 
ment of  operations  by  the  Postal  Service. 

Subsection  (a)  states  that  Post  Office  De- 
partment employees  except  the  Postmaster 
General,  the  Deputy  Poftmaster  General ,  the 
Assistant  Postmasters  General,  and  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Post  Office  will  become 
employees  of  the  Postal  Service. 

Subsection  (b)  states  that  obligations  for 
sick  and  annual  leave  and  compensatory  time 
are  assumed  by  the  Postal  Service. 

Subsection  (c)  states  that  compensation, 
benefits  and  other  terms  and  conditions  of 
emplo3rment  are  carried  over  to  the  Postal 
Service,  subject  to  change  In  accordance  with 
other  provisions  of  this  chapter.  Medical, 
health,  and  life  Insurance  and  unemploy- 
ment compensation  under  existing  programs 
continue  to  apply  until  changed:  and  any 
changed  programs  must  be  no  less  favorable 
than  existing  programs. 

Subsection  (d)  states  that  Post  Office 
Dep>artment  employees.  If  they  so  desire,  shall 
be  eligible  to  transfer,  at  the  same  or  higher 
grades,  to  other  positions  for  which  they 
are  qualified  in  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. 

Section  804.  Retirement  Rights:  This  sec- 
tion provides  that  Postal  Service  employees 
shall  be  covered  by  the  ClvU  Service  Retire- 
ment Program,  and  that  the  Postal  Service 
shall  remit  to  the  fund  as  do  other  Govern- 
ment agencies.  The  section  does  not  preclude 
bargaining  for  additional  benefits  outside 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Program,  nor 
does  It  make  the  Postal  Service  liable  for 
the  unfunded  liabilities  of  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Program  related  to  postal  em- 
ployees. 

Section  805.  Policy  on  Compensation  and 
Benefits:  This  section  states  that  compensa- 
tion and  benefits  shall  be  comparable  to  the 
non-federal  sectors  of  the  economy  for  com- 
parable levels  of  work. 
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Section  806,  Terms  of  Employment: 

Subsection  (a)  vests  auth<Mlty  In  the 
Board  to  set  compensation,  benefits  and 
other  terms  of  employment  subject,  where 
applicable,  to  collective  bargaining.  Existing 
collective  bargaining  agreements  remain  In 
effect.  Compensation  of  any  Postal  Service 
employee  may  not  exceed  the  rate  for  Level 
I  of  the  Executive  Schedule  In  effect  at  the 
time  the  compensation  Is  paid. 

Subsection  (b)  is  a  standard  form  of  man- 
agement rights  clause,  drawn  from  Execu- 
tive Order  10988  and  made  subject  to  col- 
lective bargaining  agreements. 

Section  807,  AppUcablUty  of  Labor-Man- 
agement Relations  Act  of  1947:  This  section 
makes  applicable  to  the  Postal  Service  the 
Labor- Management  Relations  Act  of  1947,  as 
amended,  including  the  Landrum-Grlffin  Act. 
The  prohibitions  on  strikes  of  Government 
employees  (section  7311  of  title  5)  and  the 
related  affidavit  requirements  and  penal  pro- 
visions are  made  specifically  applicable  by 
cross  references  in  section  209  of  the  title. 

Section  808,  Resolution  of  Labor- Manage- 
ment Disputes:  This  section  provides  com- 
prehensive procedures  for  resolution  of 
disputes. 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  disputes  aris- 
ing under  collective  bargaining  agreements 
shall  be  resolved  by  the  procedures  set  out 
In  the  agreements  or  subsequently  agreed  to 
by  the  parties. 

Sut>sectlon  (b)  states  the  Congressional 
Intention  that  the  parties  adopt  procedures 
of  their  own  for  resolving  disputes  arising 
in  negotiation  of  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments: such  procedures  will  be  enforced. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  for  review  of  dis- 
putes by  the  Postal  Disputes  Panel  if  pro- 
cedures are  not  adopted  under  (b) ,  or  If  they 
do  not  resolve  a  dispute.  The  Panel  may  act 
or  refrain  from  acting  pending  further  nego- 
tiation by  the  parties.  It  has  at  its  disposal 
the  "arsenal  of  weapons"  advocated  by  au- 
thorities on  public  employee  unionism:  me- 
diations, fact-finding,  recommendations,  and 
arbitration. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  If  the  first 
three  of  these  approaches  do  not  bring  agree- 
ment, the  Panel  may  take  Jurisdiction  to  re- 
fer issues  to  arbitration.  Refusal  to  take 
Jurisdiction  over  an  issue  will  preserve  the 
practice  In  effect  prior  to  negotiation. 

Subsection  (e)  provides  that  on  these  is- 
sues over  which  Jurisdiction  is  taken  the 
Panel  shall  frame  the  issues  and  determine 
whether  to  arbitrate  by  separate  Issues,  com- 
bination of  Issues,  or  total  package. 

Subsection  (f )  provides  that  the  Panel  re- 
fer arbitration  to  a  three-man  arbitration 
board,  chosen  one  by  the  Postal  Service,  one 
by  the  bargaining  agent,  and  one  by  the  two 
thus  selected.  If  the  two  cannot  agree,  a 
third  member  Is  named  by  the  Federal  Medi- 
ation and  Conciliation  Director.  Decisions  of 
the  arbitration  boaitl  are  conclusive  and 
binding  upon  the  parties. 

Section  809,  Postal  Disputes  Panel:  This 
section  establishes  the  permanent  Postal  Dis- 
putes Panel  required  by  Section  808. 

Subsection  (a)  states  that  the  Panel  shall 
consist  of  nine  members,  thiree  named  by  the 
Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Director, 
three  by  the  American  Arbitration  Asso- 
ciation, and  three  by  the  six  so  selected. 

Subsection  (b)  establishes  rotating  six- 
year  terms  for  the  Panel  members. 

Subsection  (c)  grants  the  Panel  power  to 
establish  its  own  rules  and  select  Its  own 
Chairman.  Members  of  the  Panel  other  than 
the  Chairman  may  serve  full-  or  part-time, 
as  their  rules  may  specify;  this  flexibility  is 
afforded  to  allow  for  variations  In  workload 
not  yet  predictable. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  members  are 
paid  at  Level  V  of  the  E^xecutlve  Schedule. 

Subsection  (e)  provides  that  three  mem- 
bers of  the  nine-man  Panel  are  to  be  desig- 
nated to  act  on  each  dispute  referred  under 
section  808.  The  three  are  to  be  selected  in 


such  manner  as  to  preclude  advance  knowl- 
edge by  the  Postal  Service  and  the  bargaining 
agent.  This  procedure  is  designed  to  main- 
tain the  tmpredlctabllity  to  the  parties  of 
the  "arsenal  of  weapwns"  approach,  and  thus 
to  carry  out  the  policy  of  section  808(b)  to 
maximize  dispute-settlement  by  the  parties 
without  resort  to  the  Panel. 

Subsection  (f)  grants  the  Panel  powers  to 
carry  out  its  functions. 

Subseetlon  (g)  grants  discovery  and  sub- 
poena power  to  the  Panel. 

Subsection  (h)  requires  that  all  expenses 
of  the  Panel  be  borne  by  the  Postal  Service. 

Genxral  Analysis  or  Chapter  10 

SecUon  1001,  Definitions:  This  secUon 
defines  the  term  "fund"  and  "obligations"  as 
used  In  Chapter  10. 

Section  1002,  Capital  of  the  Postal  Service: 
This  section  provides  for  the  transfer  of  the 
Government's  equity  to  the  Postal  Service. 

Subsection  (a)  defines  the  Initial  capital 
of  the  Postal  Service  aa  the  assets  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  less  the  liabilities 
transferred  to  the  Postal  Service.  Evaluation 
of  assets  shall  be  on  the  basis  of  original 
cost  less  depreciation.  Liabilities  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  shall  remain  In  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  the  extent  that  they  are  not 
chargeable  to  the  unexpended  balances  of 
the  Post  Office  Department  appropriations 
transferred  to  the  Postal  Service.  The  Board 
will  value  the  initial  capital  of  the  Postal 
Service  subject  to  approval  by  the  Comp- 
troller General. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  the  capital  of 
the  Postal  Service  at  any  time  shall  consist 
of  its  assets  less  Its  liabilities. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  for  the  physical 
transfer,  at  a  time  as  near  as  po^ble  to 
the  commencement  of  Postal  Ser\'lce  opera- 
tions, of  assets  from  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment to  the  Postal  Service  by  the  Board  and 
the  Administrator  of  the  General  Services 
Administration,  where  appropriate,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
Included  in  such  transfer  will  be  all  prop- 
erties commonly  regarded  as  "belonging"  to 
the  Poet  Office  Department. 

Subsection  (d)  authorizes,  after  com- 
mencement of  Postal  Service  operations, 
transfers  of  federal  property  to  the  Postal 
Service  £ind  transfers  of  Postal  Service  prop- 
erty to  the  United  States  when  such  trans- 
fer is  In  the  public  interest. 

Section  1003,  The  Postal  Service  Fund: 
This  section  establishes  the-  Postal  Service 
Fund  as  a  cash  revolving  fund  In  the 
Treasury. 

Subsection   (a)    establishes  the  fund. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  the  fund  Is 
credited  with  all  Postal  Service  revenues  and 
receipts,  moneys  raised  by  Issuance  of  debt, 
appropriations,  interest,  and  the  balance  In 
the  Post  Office  Department  Fund  upon  com- 
mencement of  Postal  Service  operations,  and 
continues  the  disbursing  authority  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  In  the  Postal  Service, 

Subsection  (c)  authorizes  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice to  request  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  Invest  the  excess  cash  balances  of  the 
fund  In  interest-bearing  obligations  pr 
securities. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  for  the  safe-keep- 
ing of  the  moneys  of  the  fund  as  the  Postal 
Service  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
may  agree. 

Subsection  (e)  makes  the  fund  available 
for  the  payment  of  Postal  Service  expenses 
and  not  subject  to  apportionment. 

Section  1004,  Transitional  Appropriations: 
This  section  authorizes  apiproprlatlons  to 
provide  for  a  sound  transition  to  a  self- 
sustaining  Postal  Service. 

Section  1005,  Obligations:  This  section 
authorizes  the  Postal  Service  to  borrow 
money. 

Subsection  (a)  authorizes  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice to  Issue  and  sell  obligations  In  an  aggre- 
gate amount  not  exceeding  110  billion  out- 


standing at  any  one  time.  The  Increase  in 
outstanding  obligations  nuty  not  exceed  $1.5 
billion  per  year  for  capital  improvements. 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice to  enter  into  normal  commercial  In- 
dentvires  and  agreements  with  regard  to  the 
sale  of  such  obligations. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  the  Postal 
Service  shall  make  the  Initial  determinations 
as  to  the  rates  of  interest,  amounts,  and  terms 
and  conditions  of  its  obligations. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  Postal  Serv- 
ice obligations  shall  be  negotiable,  or  bearer 
or  registered  Instruments  as  spedfled;  pre- 
sumed regular;  lawful  investments  for  "legal 
list"  pmrposes:  and  tax-exempt. 

Section  1006,  The  Treasury  and  the  Poertal 
Service's  Obligations: 

Subsection  (a)  reqtilres  the  Postal  Service 
to  Inform  the  Treasury  of  Its  proposed  obli- 
gations and  the  terms  and  conditions  thereof 
and,  prior  to  selling  such  obligations  to  other 
parties,  to  give  the  Treasury  the  right  to 
purchase  such  obligations  at  a  yield  no  less 
than  that  of  outstanding  marketable  Treas- 
ury obligations  of  comparable  maturities. 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice to  require  the  Secretary  ol  the  Treasury 
to  purchase  Postal  Service  obligations  In  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $3  billion  outstanding 
at  any  one  time. 

Section  1007,  Public  Debt  Character  of 
Postal  Service  Obligations:  This  section  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
treat  the  purchase  and  sale  of  Postal  Service 
obligations  as  public  debt  transections. 

Section  1008,  Audit: 

Subsection  (a)  requires  the  Comptroller 
General  to  audit  the  Postal  Service  annually 
and  to  report  to  the  President,  the  Board,  the 
Congress  and  the  public  on  such  audit. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  the  Comptroller 
General  to  give  the  Postal  Service  a  reason- 
able opportunity  to  examine  the  exceptions 
and  criticisms  in  his  audit;  and  provides  for 
the  payment  of  the  exp>enses  of  the  audit  by 
the  Postal  Service  as  required  In  the  Govern- 
ment Ckwporation  Control  Act  and  for  the 
annual  rendition  of  Postal  Service  accounts 
for  adjustmient  and  settlement  pursuant  to 
tihe  Budget  and  Accounting  Act. 

Subsection  (c)  authorizes  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice to  determine  the  character  and  necessity 
of  Its  expenditures  without  disallowance  by 
the  Comptroller  General 

Subsection  (d)  authorizes  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice to  obtain  outside  audit  of  its  accounts  in 
addition  to  the  audit  provided  for  in  the 
foregoing  subsections. 


General  Analysis  or  Chapter  12 

Section  1201,  Rate  Policy: 

Subsection  (a)  states  the  broad  policy  that 
postal  rates  should  be  reasonable,  equitable, 
and  sufficient  to  permit  the  Postal  Service  to 
develop  postal  services  In  accordance  vrtth 
public  needs. 

Subsection  (b)  states  the  policy  for  rev- 
enues as  a  whole.  Within  five  years  Congress 
intends  that  revenues,  as  a  whole,  plus  the 
appropriations  for  free  and  reduced  rate 
mall,  will  equal  costs,  as  a  whole.  The  term 
"costs"  Is  taken  In  its  broad  economic  sense 
and  Includes  operating  expenses,  deprecia- 
tion, debt  servlde.  and  a  reasonable  provision 
for  contingencies. 

Subsection  (c)  outlines  the  policy  for  the 
cost  coverage  of  individual  classes  except  for 
those  afforded  special  rates  by  the  Congress. 
Each  class  Is  to  bear  as  a  minimum  the  costs 
demonstrably  related  to  providing  service 
to  that  class. 

Subsection  (d)  outlines  the  policy  for 
making  rate  changes  to  achieve  the  goals 
outlined  In  the  previous  subsections.  During 
the  transitional  period  mentioned  In  sub- 
section (b)  the  Board  Is  enjoined  to  take 
Into  account  the  financial  Impact  of  rate 
changes  on  the  users  of  the  mall.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  such  Impact  requires,  in  the  view 
of  the  Board.  less  than  full  cost  coverage 
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owrmll.  th«  Proddent  U  kuthorlaed  to  s««k 
trsnalUonal  appropriations  under  Mctlon 
1004 
SecUon  1203,  Pre*  and  Reduced  Rate  Mall : 
Subaectlon  (a)  streaaee  the  ^nerai  policy 
that  Congreas  retains  the  authority  to  deter- 
mine which  users,  tf  any.  are  entitled  to  mall 
free  or  at  a  spedfled  percentafe  below  stand- 
ard rates  and  provides  a  fonr.ula.  the  differ- 
ence between  such  rates  and  standard  ratea, 
called  the  "revenue  foregone",  which  meas- 
ures the  amount  to  be  appropriated  to  cover 
the  loss  to  the  Postal  Service  from  carrying 
euch  free  and  reduced  rate  malls  and  which 
determines  how  the  specific  rates  are  to  be 
a«t. 

Subsection  (b)  authorises  approprlaaons 
of  the  revenue  foregone. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  for  adjustment  of 
the  special  rates  in  the  light  of  the  amount 
appropriated. 

Subaectlon  (d)  requires  a  report  to  tba 
Congress  at  least  every  two  years  showing  the 
volumes,  rates,  revenues,  costs,  and  percent- 
age of  regular  rates  of  each  category  of  free 
and  reduced  rate  mall.  The  Board  may  In- 
clude recommendations  for  leglslatloQ  In 
such  reports  and  may  utilize  the  Rate  Com- 
missioners In  preparing  such  reports.  The 
Urst  mbh  report  shall  provide  a  vehicle  for 
re-ex4Alnatlon  of  the  special  rate  provisions 
which  are  carried  over  unchanged  under  the 
succeeding  subsection  of  this  section.  It  Is 
Intended  that  there  be  no  significant  change 
until  the  first  report  Is  submitted. 

Subsection  le)  preserves  the  Postal  Policy 
Act  categories  of  free  and  reduced  rate  mall 
and  the  rates  for  such  categories. 

Section  1203.  Parcel  Post;  This  secUon  pro- 
vides that  the  Postal  Service  shall  not  com- 
pete unfairly  with  private  parcel  carriers  by 
requiring  It  to  charge  rates  for  parcels  which 
Include  imputed  carrying  charges  on  capital 
and  Imputed  charges  for  federal,  state  and 
local  taxes. 

Section  1351.  Rate  Commissioners  and 
Staff:  This  section  charters  an  independent 
Panel  of  Rate  Commissioners  within  the 
Postal  Service. 

Subsection  ( a  i  provides  for  appointment  of 
three  Rate  Commissioners  by  the  Presi- 
dentially-appointed members  of  the  Board 
and  for  payment  of  the  Commissioners'  sal- 
aries on  Level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule, 
except  that  the  Chief  Commissioner  shall  be 
paid  an  additional  (500. 

SubsecUon  (b»  establishes  roUUng  terms 
of  six  years  for  the  Commissioners.  The  Com- 
missioners may  be  removed  only  in  accord 
with  the  procedures  provided  for  the  removal 
of  hearing  examiners  in  section  752  of  title  5. 
Subsection  (c»  requires  the  Board  to  pro- 
vide the  Commissioners  with  reasonable  and 
appropriate  facilities  and  staff. 

Subsection  (d)  authorizes  the  Commis- 
sioners to  establish  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  conduct  of  their  proceedings,  which  rules 
and  regulations  are  to  provide  for  expedi- 
tious, fair  proceedings  In  accordance  with  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act.  The  Commis- 
sioners are  specifically  authorized  to  adopt 
rules  which  provide  for  advance  written  sub- 
mlsalon  of  testimony,  prehearing  conferences, 
discovery,  limitation  of  testimony,  and  off- 
the-record  proceedings. 

Section  1252.  Proposed  Changes  In  Rates 
and  Claaslflcatlons:  This  section  deals  with 
the  initiation  of  changes  in  rates  and  claaal- 
flcatlon. 

Subaectlon  (at  levies  upon  the  Postal 
Service  the  general  requirement  of  30  daya' 
advance  public  notice  of  all  changes  in  rates, 
classification  or  the  rate  structure  and  of  fil- 
ing such  proposed  changes  with  the  Rate 
Commissioners  The  public  notice  is  to  state 
brlefiy  the  nature  of  the  proposed  change 
and  the  procedures  to  be  followed  for  filing 
objection  to  It. 

Subsection  ib)  provides  that  if  no  party 
at  Interest  files  a  timely  objection,  the  rate 
change  wlU  be  forwarded  to  the  Board  with- 


out opinion  by  the  Commissioners  unlasa  the 
Presidentially-appointed  members  of  the 
Board  desire  such  opinion. 

Subsection  (c)  exempu  from  the  require- 
ments of  Chapter  12  International  rates  and 
feea  which  will  continue  to  be  set  pursuant 
to  international  agreements. 

Section  1263,  Proceedings  and  Recom- 
mended Decisions  by  Commissioners:  This 
section  applies  to  rate  change  cases. 

Subsection  (a)  provides  for  a  hearing  by 
the  Commissioners  pursuant  to  the  Admln- 
Utratlve  Procedure  Act  In  all  rate  change 
cases  in  which  a  party  at  Interest  files  a 
timely  notice  requesting  such  hearing. 

Subsection  (b)  defines  the  record  of  the 
rate  change  proceeding  to  include  the  pro- 
posed change  and  supporting  material,  all 
oral  testimony  and  written  submissions,  and 
any  other  material  the  Commissioners  deem 
appropriate. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  for  an  initial  de- 
cision by  the  Commissioners  to  the  Presi- 
dentially-appointed members  of  the  Board. 
Subsection  (d)  authorlzea  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice to  put  Into  effect,  upon  30  days'  notice. 
Interim  rate  changes  In  the  event  that  the 
Commissioners'  proceedings  taJte  longer  than 
90  days  The  PresldenUally-appointed  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  must  render  their  final  de- 
cisions within  30  days  of  receiving  the  Com- 
missioners' decision  or  the  interim  change 
ceases  to  be  effective.  Interim  changes  are  also 
authorized  in  the  event  that  Judicial  pro- 
ceedings are  instituted  under  section  1267. 
and  under  that  section  the  Institution  of 
such  proceedings  extends  the  period  for 
which  such  Interim  changes  may  be  In  effect. 
Section  1254,  Pinal  Decisions:  This  sec- 
tion provides  for  final  decisions  by  the  Presi- 
dentially-appointed members  and  for  review 
of  rate  change  cases  by  the  Congress. 

Subsection  la)  authorizes  the  Presiden- 
tially-appointed Board  members  to  make 
final  decisions  and  requlrea  the  publication 
of  such  decisions.  The  Presidentially-ap- 
pointed Board  members  may  reject  the 
change,  adopt  it  as  initially  proposed  or  as 
reconunended  by  the  Conunlssloners.  or 
may  modify  it  In  the  light  of  the  record. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  the  Board 
shall  transmit  lu  final  decision  to  the  Con- 
gress together  with  the  record  and  recom- 
mended declai:n  of  the  Commlsaloners.  In 
a  contested  case,  of  cours*.  the  Board  would 
wait  15  days  after  publication  of  the  de- 
cision to  determine  If  a  petition  for  Judicial 
review  will  be  filed  under  section  1257.  Such 
transmittal  shall  not  occur  if  the  rate 
change  involves  a  fee  for  a  special  or  non- 
poaital  service. 

SubsecUon  (o  authorizes  the  Congress  to 
veto  the  Board's  decision  by  concurrent  reso- 
luuon  of  both  Houses  within  60  days  of 
transmittal  with  the  usual  extensions. 

Subsection  (d)  authorizes  the  Board  to 
make  a  rate  change  effective  later  than  the 
expiration  of  the  SO-day  period  If  It  so  de- 
sires. 

Subsection  lei  excludes  from  transmittal 
to  the  Congress  increases  required  by  sec- 
tion 1202(c)  and  the  fees  for  special  and 
nonpoa««l  services  (which  the  Postmaster 
General  is  currently  authorized  unilaterally 
to  set). 
Section  1265,  Service  Changes: 
Subsection  (a)  requlrea  the  PoaUl  Service 
to  give  public  notice  of  proposed  service 
changes  of  nationwide  or  nearly  nationwide 
effect  similar  to  the  notice  required  In  sec- 
Uon 125a(ai   for  rate  changes. 

SubeecUon  (b)  provides  for  proceedings 
before  the  Rate  Commissioners  generally 
similar  to  those  required  by  the  Admlnlstra- 
Uve  Procedure  Act  for  proposed  rule-making. 
The  Commissioners  are  to  compile  a  record 
similar  to  that  provided  for  in  section 
1253(b) 

Subsection  (c)  provides  for  an  Inltua  de- 
dalon  of  the  Rate  Commlaalonars  which  Is 
to  become  effective  unless  modified  by  the 


Presidentially-appointed    members    of    the 
Board. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  petitions  for 
review,  absent  reasonable  grounds,  be  filed 
within  15  days  of  notice  of  final  decision,  that 
the  action  be  against  the  Postal  Service,  and 
that  the  rules  concerning  lltigaUon  by  the 
Postal  Service  (set  forth  In  section  208) 
apply. 

Subsection  (d)  concerns  suspension  of  pro- 
ceedings pending  Judicial  review,  which  re- 
view Is  to  be  expedited  in  every  way.  Rate 
changes  are  not  to  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress pending  Judicial  review.  Temporary 
rate  changes,  emergency  service  changes,  and 
final  rate  decisions  may  not  otherwise  b« 
affected  by  the  court  pending  review. 

Subsection  (e)  makes  Judicial  review  under 
this  secUon  exclusive  except  for  review  of 
the  Commissioners'  rules  under  secUon  12S1 
(d)  (1) ,  which  review  would  proceed  substan- 
tially In  accordance  with  this  section. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  service 
changes  which  substantially  and  adversely 
affect  postal  users  on  a  less  than  naUonwtile 
basis  are  to  be  made  only  after  the  proceed- 
ings described  In  the  foregoing  subsections 
or  in  accordance  with  procedures  adopted 
pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  the  fore- 
going subsections.  Such  procedures  are  to 
provide,  as  a  minimum,  for  notice  and  opp-r- 
tunlty  for  the  affected  users  to  present  ob- 
jections. 

Subsection  (e)  authorizes  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice  to  make  emergency  service  changes  befrre 
completion  of  the  procedures  prescribed  in 
this  section.  Such  changes  may  be  In  effect 
no  longer  than  the  length  of  time  that  it 
takes  to  complete  proceedings. 

Section  1266.  Rate  and  Service  Complaints: 
This  section  provides  that  any  Interested 
party  may  file  a  rate  or  service  complaint 
The  Commissioners  may  hold  hearings  and 
render  a  public  opinion  to  the  PresidentlaUv- 
appointed  members  of  the  Board  If  they  find 
the  complaint  to  be  Justified.  If  a  rate  matter 
is  involved,  the  Postal  Service  must  then 
institute  proceedings  under  section  1252  If 
a  service  matter  is  involved  the  Presiden- 
tially-appointed Board  members  are  to  take 
appropriate  action. 

Section  1257,  Judicial  Review:  This  section 
provides  for  Judicial  review  of  Postal  Service 
rate  and  service  proceedings  pursuant  to  the 
Administrative  Procedure  and  Judicial  Re- 
view Acts. 

Subsection  (a)  authorizes  Judicial  review 
of  rate  and  service  change  and  complaint 
proceedings.  The  review  is  confined  to  con- 
sUtutional.  statutory  and  procedural  ques- 
tions which  were  raised  before  the  Postal 
Service,  absent  some  reasonable  ground  for 
failure  so  to  raise. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  that  the  party 
seeking  review  have  fully  participated  In  the 
proceedings  !n  the  Postal  Service. 

GENOtAL  Analtsis  of  Craptek  14 

This  chapter  continues  without  substan- 
tive change  the  portion  of  the  private  express 
statutes  found  in  existing  chapter  9  of  title 
39. 

Section  1401,  Letters  Carried  Out  of  the 
Mall:  This  section  continues  section  901  of 
the  present  title  39. 

Section  1402.  Poreign  Letters  Out  of  the 
Mails:  This  section  continues  section  902  of 
the  present  tlUe  39. 

Section  1403.  Searches  Authorized:  This 
secUon  continues  section  903  of  the  present 
title  39. 

Section  1404.  Seizing  and  Detaining  Let- 
tera:  This  section  continues  section  904  of 
the  present  title  39. 

Section  1405,  Searching  Vessels  for  Let- 
ters: This  secUon  continues  section  905  of 
the  present  tlUe  39. 

Section  1406.  DlapoalUon  c^  Seized  MaU: 
This  section  continues  sectloq  906  of  the 
present  tiUe  39. 
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Subchapter  I,  General:  This  subchapter 
generally  authorizes  the  Postal  Service  to 
provide  for  the  transportation  of  the  mails 
and  to  contract  fcr  such  transportation. 

Section  1001,  Provision  for  Carrying  Mail: 
This  section  contains  the  basic  mandate  of 
section  eiOKa)  of  present  title  39  that  the 
Postal  Service  provide  for  the  transportation 
of  the  malls.  Provisions  of  the  present  sec- 
tion setting  forth  where  the  malls  shall  be 
transported  have  been  omitted  as  being 
covered  in  a  more  general  fashion  by  new 
section  401. 

Section  1602,  Transportation  of  Mall  of 
Adjoining  Countries  through  the  United 
States :  This  section  continues  the  provisions 
of  section  6103  cf  present  title  39  with  con- 
forming changes. 

SecUon  1603.  Establishment  of  Post  Roads: 
This  section  continues  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tlo.i  6105  of  present  title  39  without  change. 
Section  1604,  Discontinuance  of  Service  on 
Post  Roads:  This  section  continues  the  pro- 
visions of  section  6106  of  present  title  39  with 
conforming  changes. 

Section  1605,  Authority  to  Contract  for 
Mall  Transportation:  This  section  continues 
the  autliorlty  of  section  6402  of  present  title 
39  but  eliminates  the  existing  restrictions 
on  star  route  contracts. 

Section  1606.  Combinations  to  Prevent  Bids 
for  Carrj-ing  the  Malls:  This  section  con- 
tinues the  provi&lon  of  section  6421  of  present 
title  39  with  conforaiing  changes. 

Section  1607,  Uen  on  Compensation  of 
Contractor:  Tnls  section  continues  the  pro- 
vision of  section  6432  of  present  title  39 
with  conforming  changes. 

SecUon  1608,  Free  Transportation  of  Postal 
Officials:  Tills  section  continues  the  provision 
of  section  6433  of  present  title  39  with  con- 
forming changes. 

Section  1609,  Liability  of  Contractor  for 
Breach :  This  section  conUnues  the  provisions 
of  secUon  6434  of  present  tiUe  39  with  con- 
forming changes. 

Subchapter  II,  TransportaUon  of  MaU  by 
Railroads,  Motor  Carriers,  and  Freight  For- 
warders: Under  this  subchapter  regulated 
motor  carriers  and  freight  forwarders  would 
have  the  same  statutory  obligation  to  trans- 
port mall  and  provide  related  services  as  now 
applies  to  the  railroads — that  is,  carriers  and 
forwarders  are  required  to  transport  mall 
tendered  by  the  PosUl  Service,  subject  to 
fair  and  reasonable  compensation  and  to  ICC 
rate  making.  AddiUonally,  the  Postal  Service 
may  enter  Into  such  contracts  with  carriers 
at  rates  different  from  those  set  by  the  ICC. 
SecUon  1625,  Definitions:  This  section  pro- 
vides definlUons  for  subchapter  II.  Since  this 
subchapter  will  cover  freight  forwarders, 
regulated  motor  carriers  and  express  com- 
panies appropriate  definitions  for  these 
carriers  have  l>een  Included.  The  definition 
of  "railroad"  in  section  6201  of  present  title 
39  has  been  retained. 

Section  1626,  Applicability:  This  secUon 
states  the  coverage  of  subchapter  II,  to  cover 
transportation  by  the  carriers  defined  In  sec- 
tion 1625.  Thtia,  the  provisions  concerning 
transportation  of  mall  by  railroad  (chapter 
95  of  present  Utle  89)  are  expanded  to  cover 
the  other  classes  of  carriers  defined  In  sec- 
tion 1625. 

Section  1627.  AuthorlzaUon  of  Service  by 
Carrier : 

SubsecUons  (a)  through  (e)  continue  the 
provision  of  section  6203  of  present  title  39 
modified  to  reflect  the  expanded  coverage  of 
the  subchapter. 

Subsection  (f )  anthorlzes  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice to  publish  a  statement  of  service  to  be 
required  of  carriers  and  the  tentaUve  com- 
pensation to  be  paid  for  such  service.  This 
statement  is  similar  to  the  comprehensive 
plan  of  section  1633(c)  In  the  bill  (secUon 
(!209  of  present  title  39) .  It  will  form  a  predl- 
t  ate  for  proceeding*  under  the  latter  section. 


Section  1638,  FacUlUes  I>rovlded  by 
Carrier:  This  section  conUnues  the  provision 
of  section  6204  of  present  Utle  39  modified 
to  reflect  the  expanded  coverage  of  the  sub- 
chapter. 

SecUon  1629,  Changes  in  Service:  This  sec- 
tion continues  the  provision  of  section  6205 
of  present  tlUe  39  modified  to  reflect  the  ex- 
panded coverage  of  the  subchapter. 

Section  1630,  Evidence  of  Service:  This 
sectiop   continues   the  provision   of  section 

6206  of  present  title  39  modified  to  reflect 
the  expanded  coverage  of  the  subchapter. 

Section  1631,  Fines  and  Deductions:  This 
section  continues   the   provision   of   section 

6207  of  present  title  39  modified  to  reflect  the 
expanded  coverage  of  the  subchapter.  The 
maximum  fine  for  refusal  to  perform  mall 
transportation  under  subsecUon  (a)  Is  low- 
ered from  (1.000  to  9500. 

Section  1632,  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  Fix  Rates:  This  section  continues 
the  provision  cf  section  6208  of  present  title 
39,  modified  to  reflect  the  expanded  coverage 
of  the  subchapter. 

Section  1633,  Procedures:  This  section  con- 
tinues the  provision  of  section  6209  of  present 
title  39  modified  to  reflect  the  expanded  cov- 
erage of  the  subchapter. 

Section  1634,  Special  Rates:  This  section 
continues  the  provision  of  section  6210  of 
present  title  39  modified  to  reflect  the  ex- 
panded coverage  of  the  EUbchapter. 

Section  1636,  Intermodal  Transportation: 
This  section  continues  the  provision  of  sec- 
tion 6213  of  present  title  39  but  applies  it  to 
all  classes  of  carriers  of  irinsportation  cov- 
ered by  the  subchapter. 

Section  1636,  Statistical  Studies:  This  sub- 
section conUnues  the  provision  of  section 
6214  of  present  title  39  modified  to  reflect  the 
expanded  coverage  of  the  subchapter. 

Section  1637,  Special  Contracts:  This  sec- 
tion continues  the  provision  of  section  6215 
modified  to  reflect  the  expanded  coverage  of 
the  subchapter.  The  limitation  on  the  terms 
of  contractors  has  been  omitted.  In  addition 
the  section  authorizes  contracts  to  be  made 
before  the  ICC  has  fixed  rates  for  the  carriers 
in  question  or  before  the  ICC  has  flxed  rates 
for  the  service  In  question. 

Section  1638,  Carrier  Operation,  Receipts 
and  Expenditures:  This  section  continues  the 
provision  of  section  6216  of  present  title  39 
modified  to  reflect  the  expanded  coverage  of 
the  subchapter. 

Subchapter  in,  Transportation  of  Mall  by 
Air:  This  subchapter  supplements  the  mall 
transportation  provision  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  m  a  manner  similar  to  chapter  97 
of  the  present  title  39. 

Section  1661,  Rules  and  Regulations:  This 
section  continues  the  provisions  of  section 
6301  of  present  title  39  with  conforming 
changes. 

Section  1652.  Fines  on  Air  Carriers  Trans- 
porting the  Malls:  This  section  continues 
the  provision  of  section  6304  of  present  title 
39  with  conforming  changes. 

Section  1663,  Contract  for  Transportation  of 
Mall  by  Air:  This  section  authorizes  sp)eclal 
arrangements  with  air  carriers  similar  to 
those  authorized  for  surface  carriers  and  In 
lieu  of  the  existing  air  star  route  and  other 
special  provisions  of  law. 

Subsection  (a)  authorizes  special  arrange- 
nvents  with  certified  carriers  for  transporta- 
tion along  their  routes  similar  to  those  au- 
thorized with  surface  carriers  pursuant  to 
section  1637  in  the  bill  (section  6215  of  pres- 
ent title  39) . 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  contracts  for  air 
transportation  along  routes  over  which  there 
Is  no  certified  carrier.  Such  contracts  are  to 
be  cancelled,  In  whole  or  in  part,  as  appro- 
priate, when  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  cer- 
tifies a  carrier  for  the  route  In  question.  Thla 
subsection  replaces  the  preeent  star  route  law, 
section  6303  of  present  title  39. 

Sybeectloa  (c)   authorizes  contracts  with 


other  than  the  certified  carrier  for  routes 
over  which  certified  carriers  are  not  provid- 
ing service  adequate  for  the  Postal  Service. 
Such  contracts  are  subject  to  disapproval  by 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and.  If  new  car- 
riers are  certified  over  the  route  in  question, 
to  cancell.itlon  by  the  Postal  Service. 

Subchapter  IV.  Transportation  of  Mali  by 
Vessel:  This  subchflpter  continues  a  number 
of  provisions  of  existing  present  law  relaUng 
to  water  transportation. 

SecUon  1676,  Sea  Post  Service:  This  sec- 
tion continues  the  provision  of  section  6404 
of  present  title  39  with  conforming  changes. 

SecUon  1677,  TermlnaUon  of  Contracts  for 
Poreign  Transportation:  This  cectlon  con- 
tinues the  provision  of  section  6406  of  pres- 
ent title  39  with  conforming  changes. 

Section  1678,  Tr  insportaUon  of  Mail  as 
Freight  or  Express:  This  section  continues 
the  provision  of  section  6410  of  present  Utle 
39  with  conforming  changes. 

Section  1679.  Fines  on  Ocean  Carriers: 
This  section  continues  the  provision  of  sec- 
tion 6435  of  present  Utle  39  with  conform- 
ing changes. 

General  Analysis  of  Chapter  18 

This  chapter  continues  without  substan- 
tive change  existing  provisions  of  miscel- 
laneous sections  of  title  39.  X 

Section  1801,  No  Postal  Material  or  Sup- 
plies Manufactured  by  Convict  Labor:  This 
section  continues  section  2010  of  the  present 
title  39. 

Section  1802,  Uniforms  and  Badges:  This 
section  continues  section  3116ia)  of  the 
present  title  39,  but  contemplates  uniforms 
for  employees  in  addition  to  letter  carriers. 

Section  1803,  Special  Delivery  Messengers 
as  Employees  or  Carriers:  This  section  con- 
tinues section  3115  of  the  present  title  39. 

Section  1804,  Collection  of  Debts:  This 
section  continues  section  2401  (a)  and  ib) 
of  the  present  title  39,  with  structure  and 
language  changes  in  subsection  (b)  to  re- 
flect the  full  responsibility  of  ihe  Postal 
Service  for  Its  own  financial  management. 

Section  1805,  Transportation  of  Inter- 
naUonal  Mall  by  Air  Carriers  of  the  United 
States:  This  section  continues  section  2402 
of  the  present  title  39. 

Section  1806,  Penalties  and  Forfeitures  Im- 
posed for  Violations:  This  section  continues 
section  2407  of  the  present  title  39. 

Section  1807.  Delivery  of  Stolen  Money  to 
Owner:  This  section  continues  section  2410 
of  the  present  UUe  39. 

Section  1808.  Substitute  Checks:  This  sec- 
tion conUnues  secUon  2411  of  the  present 
UUe  39. 

Section  1809.  Filing  of  Information  Relat- 
ing to  Publications  of  the  Second  Class: 
This  -section  continues  section  4369  of  the 
present  title  39. 

SecUon  1810.  Printing  of  Illustrations  of 
United  States  Postage  Stamps:  This  section 
conUnues  section  2606  of  the  present  title  39. 


HOW  MUCH  CAN  WE  BOOST  IQ  AND 
SCHOLASTIC  ACHIEVEMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Rarick)  is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
the  significant  findings  of  Dr.  Arthur 
L.  Jensen  of  the  Institute  for  Human 
Learning  at  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia. Berkeley,  Calif.,  in  the  field  of  en- 
vironment, heredity,  and  behavior.  I  in- 
clude his  work.  "How  Much  Can  We 
Boost  IQ  and  Scholastic  Achievement," 
which  appeared  in  the  Harvard  Educa- 
tional Review,  volume  39,  No.  1,  winter 
edition.  1969: 
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How  Mvcx  Cam  Wb  Boocr  IQ  AMD 
8cHoi.A«nc  Aciumwmtaart 

(Mors. — Artbor  Jcnaen  ar^uM  that  the 
faUure  of  rcc«nt  oompcnsatory  eduoktlon 
efforta  to  produce  laatlng  effecta  on  ctUI- 
dren's  IQ  and  achlerement  suggeata  that  the 
pr«inla«a  on  which  theae  efforta  have  b««n 
baaed  should  be  reexamined. 

(He  begins  by  questioning  a  central  no- 
tion upon  which  theae  and  other  educstlonal 
programa  bare  recently  been  based:  that 
IQ  dlfferencea  are  almost  entirely  a  reeiilt 
of  environmental  differences  and  the  cul- 
tural bias  of  IQ  testa.  After  tracing  the  his- 
tory of  IQ  tests,  Jensen  carefiilly  defines  the 
concept  of  IQ,  pointing  out  that  It  appears 
as  a  common  factor  In  all  tests  that  have 
been  devised  thua  far  to  tap  higher  mental 
proc  eases. 

(Having  defined  the  concept  of  Intelli- 
gence and  related  It  to  other  forms  of  men- 
tal ability,  Jensen  employs  an  analysis  of 
variance  model  to  explain  how  IQ  can  be 
separated  into  genetic  and  environmental 
components.  He  then  discusses  the  concept 
of  "berttablllty,"  a  statUUeal  tool  for  as- 
sessing the  degree  to  which  individual  dif- 
ferences in  a  trait  Ulce  the  Intelligence  can  be 
accouneed  for  by  genetic  factors.  He  analyaae 
8evera>  Mnes  of  evidence  which  suggest  that 
the  hentablUty  of  Intelligence  Is  quite  high 
(I.e.,  genetic  factors  are  much  more  Import- 
ant than  environmental  factors  In  producing 
IQ  differences) . 

(After  arguing  that  environmental  factors 
are  not  nearly  as  important  In  determining 
IQ  as  are  genetic  factors.  Jensen  proceeds 
to  analyze  the  environmental  Influences 
which  may  be  most  critical  In  determining 
IQ.  He  concludes  that  prenatal  Influences 
may  well  contribute  the  largest  environ- 
mental influence  on  IQ.  He  then  discusses 
evidence  which  suggests  that  social  class  and 
racial  variations  in  intelligence  cannot  be 
accounted  for  by  differences  in  environment 
but  must  be  attributed  partially  to  genetic 
differences. 

(After  he  has  discussed  the  Influence  of 
the  distribution  of  IQ  In  a  society  on  Its 
functioning.  Jensen  examines  in  detail  the 
results  of  educational  programs  for  young 
children,  and  finds  that  the  changes  In  IQ 
produced  by  these  programs  are  generally 
small.  A  basic  conclusion  of  Jensen's  dis- 
cussion of  the  Influence  of  environment  on 
IQ  Is  that  environment  acts  as  a  "threshold 
variable."  Extreme  environmental  depriva- 
tion can  keep  the  child  from  performing  up 
to  his  genetic  potential,  but  an  enriched  ed- 
ucational program  cannot  push  the  child 
above  that  potential. 

(Finally.  Jensen  examines  other  mental 
abilities  that  might  be  capitalized  on  in  an 
educational  prognun.  discussing  recent  find- 
ings on  diverse  patterns  of  mental  abilities 
between  ethnic  groups  and  his  own  studies  of 
associative  learning  abilities  that  are  Inde- 
pendent of  social  class.  He  concludes  that 
educational  attempts  to  boost  IQ  have  been 
misdirected  and  that  the  edvicational  process 
should  focus  on  teaching  much  more  spe- 
cific skills.  He  argues  that  tbla  will  be  ac- 
complished most  effectively  If  educational 
methods  are  developed  which  are  based  on 
other  mental  abilities  besides  IQ. 

(Because  of  the  controversial  nature  of 
Dr.  Jensen's  article,  the  Spring  Issue  of  the 
Review  will  feature  a  discussion  of  the  article 
by  five  psychologists:  Carl  Berelter.  Lee  Cron- 
bach.  James  Crow,  David  Elklnd,  and  J. 
McVlcker  Hunt.  Readers  are  also  Invited  to 
react.) 

/  THE    FAXLUU    OV    COMPKNSATOBT    XDITCATIOir 

Compensatory  education  has  been  tried 
and  It  apparently  has  failed. 

Compensatory  education  has  t>een  prac- 
ticed on  a  maaalve  scale  for  several  years  In 
many  cities  across  the  nation.  It  began  with 
auspicious  enthusiasm  and  high  hope*  of 
j«      educators.    It    had    vinprecedented    support 


from  Federal  funds.  It  had  theoretical  sanc- 
tion from  social  scientists  espousing  the 
major  underplning  of  tta  rationale;  the  "de- 
privation hypothesis.**  according  to  which 
academic  lag  Is  mainly  the  result  of  social, 
economic,  and  educational  deprivation  and 
discrimination — an  hypothesis  that  has  met 
with  wide,  uncritical  acceptance  In  the  at- 
mosphere of  society's  growing  concern  about 
the  plight  of  minority  groups  and  the  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged. 

The  chief  goal  of  compensatory  educa- 
tion— to  remedy  the  educational  lag  of  dis- 
advantaged children  and  thereby  narrow  the 
achievement  gap  between  "minority"  and 
"majority"  pupils — has  been  utterly  unreal- 
ized In  any  of  the  large  compensatory  educa- 
tion programs  that  have  been  evaluated  so 
fat.  On  the  baats  of  a  nationwide  survey  and 
evaluation  of  comi>enaatory  education  pro- 
grams, the  United  States  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  (1M7)  came  to  the  following 
conclulaon : 

"The  Commlsalon's  analysis  does  not  sug- 
gest that  compensatory  education  Is  incapa- 
ble of  remedying  the  effects  of  poverty  on  the 
academic  achievement  of  individual  children. 
There  is  little  question  that  school  programs 
Involving  expenditures  for  cultural  enrich- 
ment, better  teaching,  and  other  needed  edu- 
cational services  can  be  helpful  to  disadvan- 
taged children.  The  fact  remains,  however, 
that  none  of  the  programs  appear  to  have 
raised  significantly  the  achivement  of  par- 
ticipating pupils,  as  a  group,  within  the 
period  evaluated  by  the  Conunlsslon." 
(p.  138) 

The  Commission's  review  gave  special  at- 
tention to  compensatory  education  In  ma- 
Jorlty-Negro  schools  whose  programs  "were 
among  the  most  prominent  and  Included 
some  that  have  served  as  models  for  others." 
The  Conunlsslon  states:  "A  principal  objec- 
tive of  each  was  to  raise  the  academic 
achievement  of  disadvantaged  children. 
Judged  by  this  standard  the  programs  did 
not  show  evidence  of  much  success"  (p. 
138).' 

Why  has  there  been  such  uniform  failure 
of  compensatory  programs  wherever  they 
have  been  tried?  What  has  gone  wrong?  In 
other  fields,  when  bridges  do  not  stand,  when 
aircraft  do  not  fly,  when  machines  do  not 
work,  when  treatments  do  not  cure,  despite 
sUl  consclentlotis  efforts  on  the  part  of  many 
persons  to  make  them  do  so,  one  begins  to 
question  the  basic  assumptions,  principles, 
theories,  and  hypotheses  that  guide  one's 
efforts.  Is  It  time  to  follow  suit  In  education? 

The  theory  that  has  guided  most  of  these 
compensatory  education  programs,  some- 
times explicitly,  sometimes  Implicitly,  has 
two  main  complementary  facets:  one  might 
be  called  the  "average  children  concept,"  the 
other  the  "social  deprivation  hypothesis." 


>  Some  of  the  largest  and  most  highly  pub- 
licised programs  of  compensatory  education 
that  have  been  held  up  as  models  but  which 
produced  absolutely  no  significant  Improve- 
ment in  the  scholastic  achievement  of  dis- 
advantaged students  are:  the  Banneker  Proj- 
ect In  St.  Louis  (8  years) ,  Higher  Horizons  in 
New  York  (5  years).  More  Effective  Schools 
In  New  York  (3  years),  and  large-scale  pro- 
grams In  Syracuse,  Seattle,  Philadelphia. 
Berkeley,  and  a  score  of  other  cities  (for  de- 
tailed reports  see  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights,  1967.  pp.  115-140). 

Reports  on  Project  Head  Start  Indicate  that 
Initial  gains  of  5  to  10  points  in  IQ  on  con- 
ventional Intelligence  tests  are  a  common 
finding,  but  this  gain  usually  does  not  hold 
up  through  the  first  year  of  regular  school- 
ing. More  positive  claims  for  the  efficacy  of 
Head  Start  involve  evidence  of  the  detection 
and  correction  of  medical  dlBabilities  in  dis- 
advantaged preschool  children  and  the  re- 
portedly favorable  effects  of  the  program  on 
children's  self-confidence,  motivation,  and 
attitudes  toward  school. 


The  "average  children"  concept  Is  essen- 
tially the  belief  that  all  children,  except  for 
a  rare  few  bom  with  severe  neurological  de- 
fects, are  basically  very  much  alike  in  their 
mental  development  and  capabilities,  and 
that  their  apparent  differences  in  these  char- 
acteristics as  manifested  in  school  are  due  to 
rather  superficial  differences  In  chltdren's  up- 
bringing at  home,  their  preschool  and  out- 
of-school  experiences,  motivation*  and  In- 
terests, and  the  educational  influences  of 
their  family  background.  All  children  are 
viewed  as  basically  more  or  less  homogene- 
ous, but  are  seen  to  differ  In  school  perform- 
ance because  when  they  are  out  of  school 
they  learn  or  fall  to  learn  certain  things  that 
may  either  help  them  or  hinder  them  In  their 
school  work.  If  all  children  could  be  treated 
more  alike  early  enough,  long  before  they 
come  to  school,  then  they  could  all  learn 
from  the  teacher's  Instruction  at  about  the 
same  pace  and  would  all  achieve  at  much  the 
same  level,  presumably  at  the  "average"  or 
above  on  the  usual  grade  norms. 

The  "social  deprivation  hypothesis"  Is  the 
allied  belief  that  those  children  of  ethnic 
minorities  and  the  economically  poor  who 
achieve  "below  average"  In  school  do  so 
mainly  because  they  begin  school  lacking 
certain  crucial  experiences  which  are  pre- 
requisites for  school  learning — perceptual,  at- 
tentlonal.  and  verbal  skills,  as  well  as  the 
self-confidence,  self-direction,  and  teacher- 
oriented  attitudes  conducive  to  achievement 
in  the  classroom.  And  they  lack  the  parental 
help  and  encouragement  needed  to  promote 
academic  achievement  throughout  their 
schooling.  The  chief  aim  of  preschool  and 
compensatory  programs,  therefore.  Is  to  make 
up  for  these  environmental  lacks  as  quickly 
and  Intensively  as  possible  by  providing  the 
assumedly  appropriate  experiences,  cultural 
enrichment,  and  training  in  basic  skills  at 
the  kind  presumably  possessed  by  middle- 
class  "majority"  children  of  the  same  age. 

The  success  of  the  effort  Is  usually  assessed 
In  one  or  both  of*  two  ways :  by  gains  in  IQ 
and  in  scholastic  achievement.  The  common 
emphasis  on  gains  In  IQ  Is  probably  attribu- 
table to  the  fact  that  It  can  be  more  effi- 
ciently "measured"  than  scholastic  achieve- 
ment, especially  if  there  Is  no  specific  "achive- 
ment" to  begin  with.  The  IQ  test  can  be  used 
at  the  very  beginning  of  Headstart,  kinder- 
garten, or  first  grade  as  a  "pre-test"  against 
which  to  assess  "post- test"  gains.  IQ  gains,  if 
they  occur  at  all,  usually  occur  rapidly,  while 
achievement  Is  a  long-term  affair.  And  prob- 
ably most  important. .  the  IQ  is  commonly 
Interpreted  as  indicative  of  a  more  general 
kind  of  intellectiial  ability  than  Is  reflected 
by  the  acquisition  of  specific  scholastic 
knowledge  and  skills.  Since  the  IQ  Is  known 
to  predict  scholastic  performance  better  than 
any  other  single  measurable  attribute  of 
the  chUd.  it  Is  believed,  whether  rightly  or 
wrongly,  that  If  the  child's  IQ  can  be  ap- 
preciably raised,  academic  achievement  by 
and  large  will  take  care  of  Itself,  given  nor- 
mal motivation  and  standard  Instruction. 
Children  with  average  or  above-average  IQs 
generally  do  well  in  school  without  much 
special  attention.  So  the  remedy  deemed  log- 
ical for  children  who  would  do  poorly  in 
school  is  to  boost  their  IQs  up  to  where  they 
can  perform  like  the  majority — In  short  to 
make  them  all  at  least  "average  children." 
Stated  so  bluntly,  the  remedy  may  sound 
rather  grim,  but  this  is  in  fact  essentially 
what  we  are  attempting  In  our  special  pro- 
grams of  pre-Bcbool  enrichment  and  com- 
pensatory education.  This  simple  theme,  with 
only  slight  embellishments,  can  be  found  re- 
peated over  and  over  again  In  the  vast  re- 
cent literature  on  the  psychology  and  edu- 
cation of  children  called  culturally  disad- 
vantaged. 

So  here  ia  where  our  diagnoti*  should  Oe- 
gin — with  the  concept  of  the  IQ:  how  it  came 
to  be  what  it  is;  what  it  "really"  i$:  what 
make*  it  vary  from  one  individual  to  an- 
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other;   what   eon  change  it,  and  \>y  what 
amount. 

THE   NATUn   or  DTTKLUGBKCS 

The  nature  of  Intelligence  Is  one  of  the 
vast  topics  In  psychology.  It  would  be  quite 
impossible  to  attempt  to  review  here  the 
main  theoretical  issues  and  currents  of 
thought  in  this  field.  Large  volumes  have 
been  written  on  the  subject  (e.g..  Guilford. 
1967;  Stoddard,  1943),  to  say  nothing  of  the 
countle«s  articles.  An  enlightening  brief  ac- 
cotint  of  the  history  of  the  concept  of  In- 
telligence has  been  presented  by  Sir  Cyril 
Burt  (1968).  The  term  "intelUgence,"  as 
used  by  psychologists,  is  Itself  of  fairly  re- 
cent origin.  Having  been  Introduced  as  a 
technical  term  In  psychology  near  the  turn 
of  the  century,  it  has  since  filtered  down  into 
common  parlance,  and  therefore  some  restric- 
tion and  clarification  of  the  term  a&  It  will 
be  used  In  the  following  discussion  Is  called 
for. 

Disagreements  and  arguments  can  perhaps 
be  forestalled  If  we  take  an  operational 
stance.  First  of  all.  this  means  that  prob- 
ably the  most  Important  fact  about  Intelli- 
gence is  that  we  can  measure  it.  Intelligence. 
like  electricity,  is  easier  to  measure  than  to 
define.  And  if  the  measurements  bear  some 
systematic  relationships  to  other  data,  it 
means  we  can  make  meaningful  statements 
about  the  phenomenon  we  are  measuring. 
There  is  no  point  In  arguing  the  question  to 
which  there  Is  no  answer,  the  question  of 
what  intelligence  really  is.  The  best  we  can 
do  Is  to  obtain  measurements  of  certain 
kinds  of  behavior  and  look  at  their  relatlon- 
shipb  to  other  phenomena  and  see  If  these 
relationships  make  any  kind  of  sense  and 
order.  It  Is  from  these  orderly  relationships 
that  we  can  gain  some  understanding  of  the 
phenomena. 

But  how  did   the  Instruments  which  we 
meastire  Intelligence  come  about  In  the  first 
place?  The  first  really  useful  test  of  Intelli- 
gence and  the  progenitor  of  nearly  all  pres- 
ent-day Intelligence  tests  was  the  Metrical 
Scale  of  Intelligence  devised  In  1905  by  Binet 
and  Simon.  A  fact  of  great  but  often  unrea- 
lized Implications  is  that  the  Blnet-Slmon 
test  was  commission  by  the  Minister  of  Pub- 
lic InstrucUon  In  Paris  for  the  explicit  pur- 
pose of  Identifying  children  who  were  likely 
to  fall  In  school.  It  was  decided  they  should 
be  placed  In  special  schools  or  classes  before 
losing   too   much   ground   or   receiving   too 
much  discouragement.  To  the  credit  of  Blnet 
and  Simon,  the  test  served  this  purpose  quite 
well,  and  it  Is  now  regarded  as  one  of  the 
major    "breakthroughs"    in    the    history    of 
psychology.    Numerous    earlier   attempts    to 
devise  Intelllgenoe  tests  were  much  less  suc- 
cessful from  a  piracUcal  standpoint,  mainly 
because  the  kinds  of  functions  tested  were 
decided  upon  In  terms  of  early  theoretical 
notions  about  the  basic  elements  of  "mind" 
and  the  "brass  instrument"  laboratory  tech- 
niques for  measuring  these  elemental  func- 
tions   of    consciousness,    which    were    then 
thought  to  consist  of  the  capacity  for  making 
fine  sensory  discriminations  In  the  various 
senaory  modalities.  Although  these  measure- 
ments  were   sufflciently   reliable,    they    bore 
little  relationship  to  any  "real  life"  or  "com- 
mon sense"  criteria  of  behavior  ranging  along 
a  "dull" — "bright"  continuum.  The  psycho- 
Icglc&l  sagacity  of  Blnet  and  Simon  as  test 
constructors  derived  largely  from  their  Inti- 
mate knowledge  and  observation  of  the  be- 
havior of  young  children  and  of  what,  pre- 
cisely, teachers  expected  of  them  In  school. 
Blnet  and  Simon  noted  the  characteristics 
distinguishing  those   children  described  by 
their   teachers   as   "bright"   from   those   de- 
scribed as  "dull,"  and.  from  these  observa- 
tions and  considerable  trlal-and-error,  they 
were  finally  able  to  make  up  a  graded  series 
of   test   Items   that    not   only   agreed   with 
teachers'  Judgments  of  children's  scholastic 
capabilities  but  could  make  the  discrimina- 


tions more  finely  and  more  accurately  than 
any  single  teacher  could  do  without  pro- 
longed observation  of  the  child  In  class.  The 
Blnet-Slmon  scale  has  since  undergone  many 
revisions  and  Improvements,  and  today.  In 
the  form  developed  by  Terman,  known  at 
the  Stanford-Blnet  Intelligence  Scale.  It  Is 
generally  regarded  as  the  standard  for  the 
meastirement  of  Intelligence. 

But  the  Important  point  I  wish  to  empha- 
size here  Is  that  these  Blnet  tests,  and  In 
effect 'all  their  descendants,  had  their  origin 
in  the  educational  setting  of  the  Paris  schools 
of  1900.  and  the  various  modifications  and 
refinements  they  have  undergone  since  then 
have  been  Implicitly  shaped  by  the  educa- 
tional traditions  of  Europe  and  North  Amer- 
ica. The  content  and  methods  of  Instruction 
represented  in  this  tradition.   It  should  be 
remembered,  are  a  rather  narrow  and  select 
sample  of   all  the  various  forms  of  human 
learning  and  of  the  ways  of  imparting  knowl- 
edge and  skills.  The  instructional  methods 
of   the   traditional   classroom   were   not   in- 
vented all  In  one  stroke,  but  evolved  within 
an    uppar-class    segtment    of    the    European 
population,  and  thus  were  nattirally  shaped 
by  the  capacities,  culture,  and  needs  of  those 
children    whom   the   schools   were   primaniy 
intended  to  serve.  At  least  implicit  In  the 
system    as   it   originally   developed    was   the 
expectation  that  not  all  children  would  suc- 
ceed. These  methods  of  schooling  have  re- 
mained essentially  unchanged  for  many  gen- 
erations.  We   have   accepted   traditional   in- 
struction so  completely  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  even  to  Imagine,  much  less  to  put 
Into  practice,  any  radically  different  forms 
that  the  education  of  children  could  take. 
Our  thinking  almost  always  takes  as  granted 
such  features  as  beginning  formal  instruc- 
tion at  the  same  age  for  all  children   (uni- 
versally between  ages  five  and  six),  instruc- 
tion of  children  in  groups,  keeping  the  same 
groups  together  in  lock  step  fashion  through 
the  first  several  years  of  schooling,  and  an 
active-passive,    showing-seeing,    telling-list- 
ening    relationship     between     teacher     and 
pupils.    Satisfactory    learning    occurs    under 
these  conditions  only  when  children  come  to 
school  vrith  certain  prerequisite  abilities  and 
skills;  an  attention  span  long  enough  to  en- 
compass the  teacher's  utterances  and  demon- 
strations,   the    ability    voluntarily    to    focus 
one's  attention  where  It  Is  called  for.  the 
ability  to  comprehend  verbal  utterances  and 
to   grasp   relationships  between  things  and 
their   symbolic   representations,    the   ability 
to  inhibit  large-muscle  activity  and  engage 
in  covert  "mental"  activity,  to  repeat  Instruc- 
tion to  oneself,  to  persist  In  a  task  until  a 
self-determined     standard     Is     attained — in 
short,  the  ability  to  engage  in  what  might  be 
called    self-Instructional    activities,    without 
which  group  Instruction  alone  remains  In- 
effectual. 

The  Interesting  fact  Is  that,  despite  all  the 
criticisms  that  can  easily  be  leveled  at  the 
educational  system,  the  traditional  forms 
of  Instruction  have  actutUly  worked  quite 
well  for  the  majority  of  children.  And  the 
tests  that  were  specifically  devised  to  dis- 
tinguish those  children  least  apt  to  succeed 
in  this  system  have  also  proved  to  do  their 
Job  quite  well.  The  Stanford-Blnet  and  sim- 
ilar intelligence  tests  predict  various  meas- 
ures of  scholastic  achievement  with  an  aver- 
age validity  coeflBcient  of  about  5  to  6.  and 
in  longitudinal  data  comprising  intelligence 
test  and  achievement  measures  on  the  same 
children  over  a  number  of  years,  the  mul- 
tiple correlation  between  Intelligence  and 
scholastic  achievement  Is  almost  as  high 
as  the  reliability  of  the  measures  will  permit. 
The  generality  and  limitations  of  intelligence 
If  the  content  and  Instructional  techniques 
of  education  had  been  markedly  different 
from  what  they  were  in  the  beginning  and. 
for  the  most  part,  continue  to  be.  it  Is  very 
likely  that  the  Instruments  we  call  Intelli- 
gence tests  would  also  have  assumed  a  quite 


different  character.  They  might  have  devel- 
oped In  such  a  way  as  to  measure  a  quite 
different  consteUatlon  of  abilities,  and  our 
conception  of  the  nature  of  Intelligence,  as- 
suming we  still  called  It  by  that  name,  would 
be  correspondingly  different.  This  Is  why  I 
think  It  so  Important  to  draw  attention  to 
the  origins  of  intelligence  testing. 

But  in  granting  that  the  measurement  and 
operational  definitions  of  intelligence  had 
their  origins  in  a  school  setting  and  were  In- 
tended primarily  for  scholastic  purposes,  one 
should  not  assume  that  Intelligence  tests 
measure  only  school  learning  or  cultural  ad- 
vantages making  for  scholastic  success  and 
fall  to  tap  anything  of  fundamental  psycho- 
logical Importance.  The  notion  is  sometimes 
expressed  that  psychologists  have  mis-aimed 
with  their  Intelligence  tests.  Although  the 
teste  may  predict  scholastic  performance,  it 
is  said,  they  do  not  really  measure  Intelli- 
gence— as  if  somehow  the  "real  thing"  has 
eluded  measurement  and  perhaps  always  will. 
But  this  Is  a  misconception.  We  can  measure 
intelligence.  As  the  late  Professor  Edwin  Q. 
Boring  pointed  out,  intelligence,  by  defini- 
tion. Is  what  intelligence  tests  measure.  The 
trouble  comes  only  when  we  attribute  more 
to  "Intelligence"  and  to  our  measurements 
of  It  than  do  the  psychologists  who  use  the 
concept    In    its    proper    sense. 

The    Idea   of   Intelligence    has    Justifiably 
grown  considerably  beyond  Its  scholastic  con- 
notations. Techniques  of  measurement  not  at 
all  resembling  the  tasks  of  the  Blnet  scale 
and  in  no  way  devised  with  the  Idea  of  pre- 
dicting scholastic  performance  can  also  meas- 
ure approximately  the  same  Intelligence  as 
measured  by  the  Blnet  scale.  The  EnglUh  psy- 
chologist Spearman  devoted  most  of  his  dis- 
tinguished career  to  studying  the  Important 
finding  that  almost  any  and  every  test  in- 
volving any  kind  of  complex  mental  activity 
correlates  positively  and  substantially  with 
any  and  every  other  test  involving  complex 
mental  activity,  regardless  of  the  specific  con- 
tent or  sensory  modality  of  the  test.  Spear- 
man noted  that  if  the  tests  called  for  the 
operation  of  "higher  mental  processes,"  as 
opposed  to  sheer  sensory  acuity,  reflex  be- 
havior, or  the  execution  of  established  habits, 
they    showed    positive    intercorrelation,    al- 
though the  tests  bore  no  superficial  resem- 
blance to  one  another.  They  might  consist  of 
abstract  figures  involving  various  spatial  rela- 
tionships, or  numerical  problems,  or  voca- 
bulary, or  verbal  analogies.  For  example,  a 
vocobulary   test   shows   correlations    In    the 
range  of  .50  to  60  with  a  test  that  consists  of 
copying  sets  of  designs  with  colored  blocks; 
and  a  test  of  general  Information  correlates 
about  .50  with  a  test  that  Involves  wending 
through  a  printed  maze  with  a  pencil.  Count- 
less examples  of  such  positive  correlations  be- 
tween seemingly  quite  different  tests  can  be 
found  In  the  literature  on  psychological  tests. 
Spearman  made  them  the  main  object  of  his 
study.  To  account  for  the  Intercorrelatlons  of 
"mental"  tests,  he  hypothesized  the  existence 
of  a  single  factor  common  to  all  tests  Involv- 
ing complex  mental  processes.  All  such  tests 
measure  this  common  factor  to  some  degree, 
which    accounts    for    the    intercorrelatlons 
among   all    the   tests.   Spearman   called   the 
common     factor    "general     Intelligence"    or 
rlmply  g.  And  he  Invented  the  method  known 
as  factor  analysis  to  determine  the  amount 
of  s'  m  any  particular  test.  He  and  his  stu- 
dents later  developed  tests,  like  Raven's  Pro- 
gressive Matrices  and  Cattell's  Culture  Pair 
Tests  of  s'.  which  measure  g  in  nearly  pure 
form.  We  should  not  reify  p  as  an  entity,  of 
course,  since  It  Is  only  a  hypothetical  con- 
struct Intended  to  explain  covariation  among 
tests   It  Is  a  hypothetical  source  of  variance 
(Individual  differences)  in  teet  scores.  It  can 
be  regarded  as  the  nuclear  operational  defini- 
tion of  Intelligence,  and  when  the  term  in- 
telligence Is  used  It  should  refer  to  g,  the  fac- 
tor common  to  all  tests  of  complex  problem 
solving. 
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In    examining    thow    testa    moat    heavily 
loaded  with  g.  Spearman  characterized  the 
tnental  procesaes  which  they  seemed  to  in- 
volve as  "the  ability  to  educe  relations  and 
correUtes"— that  is.  to  be  able  to  see  the 
general  from  the  particular  and  the  partic- 
ular as  an  Instance  of  the  general.  A  similar 
definition  of  Intelligence   was   expressed   by 
Aquinas,    as   "the   ability    to    combine    and 
separate" — to    see    the    difference    between 
things  which  seem  almllar  and   to  see   the 
similarities  between  things  which  seem  dif- 
ferent. These  are  essentially  the  processes  of 
abstraction    and    conceptualization.    Tasks 
which    call    for    problem    solving    requiring 
these  processes  are  usually  the  beat  measures 
of  g.  Despite  numerous  theoretical  attacks  on 
Spearman's  basic  notion  of  a  general  factor, 
g  has  stood  like  a  rock  of  Qlbralter  in  psy- 
cbometrlcs.  defying  any  attempt  to  construct 
a   teat  of  complex   problem  solving    which 
excludes  It. 

Standard  Intelligence  scales  such  as  the 
Blnet  and  the  Wachsler  are  composed  of  a 
dozen  or  so  subtesU  which  differ  obviously  In 
their  superficial  appearance:  vocabulary, 
general  Information,  memory  span  for  digits, 
block  designs,  figure  copying,  mazes,  form 
boards,  and  so  on.  When  the  Intercorrelatlons 
among  *«  dozen  or  more  such  tests  are  sub- 
jected Wh  factor  analysis  or  principal  com- 
ponenu  analysU.  some  50  percent  or  more 
of  the  toui  individual  differences  variance 
In  all  the  tesu  Is  usually  found  to  be  attrib- 
utable to  a  general  factor  conamon  to  all  the 
tesU.  Thus,  when  we  speak  of  intelligence 
It  Is  this  general  factor,  rather  than  any 
single  test,  that  we  should  keep  in  mind. 

Attempts  to  assess  age  differences  in  Intelli- 
gence or  mental  development  which  rely  on 
complex  techniques  that  bear  little  formal 
resemblance  to  the  usual  inteUlgence  tests 
still  manage  to  measure  g  more  than  any- 
thing else.  Plaget's  techniques  for  studying 
mental  growth,  for  example,  are  based  largely 
on  the  child's  development  of  the  concepts 
of    invarlance    and    conservation    of    certain 
properties— number,  area,  and  volume.  When 
a  large  variety  of  Plaget  tasks  are  factor  ana- 
lyzed along  with  sUndard  psychometric  testa 
including    the   Stanford-Btnet    and    Raven's 
Progressive    Matrices,    is   It    found    that    the 
Plaget  tasks  are  loaded  on  the  general  factor 
to  about   the  same  extent  as   the   psycho- 
metric tests  (Vernon.  IMS).  That  U  to  say 
children  fall  into  much  the  same  rank  order 
of  ability  on  aU  these  cognitive  teats    Tud- 
denham  (1968)  has  developed  a  psychometric 
^ale    of    intelligence    based    entirely    upon 
Plaget's  theory  of  cognitive  development  The 
test  makes  use  of  ten  of  the  techniques  de- 
veloped by  Plaget  for  studying  conservaUon 
serlatlon.  reversal  of  perspective,  and  so  on' 
Performance  on  these  tasks  shows  about  the 
same  relationship  to  social  class  and  r»ce  dif- 
ferences as  U  generally  found  with  the  Stan- 
ford-Blnet  and  Wechler  scales   It  seems  evi- 
dent that  what  we  call  general  Intelligence 
can  be  manifested  in  many  different  forma 
and  thus  permits  measurement  by  a  wide  va- 
riety of  techniques.  The  common  feature  of 
all    such   Intercorrelated    testa    seems    to   be 
their  requirement  of  some  form  of    'reason- 
ing" on  the  part  of  the  subject— some  active 
but  usually  covert,  transformation  or  manip- 
ulation   of   the   "input-    (the   problem)    In 
order  to  arrive  at  the  "output"  (the  answer) 
The   conceptually   moat  pure   and   simple 
Instance  of  this  key  aspect  of  intelligence  U 
displayed  in  the  phenomenon  known  as  croM- 
modal  transfer    This  occurs  when  a  person 
to   whom   some   particular   stimulus   is   ex- 
posed In  one  sensory  modality  can  then  recog- 
nize the  same  stlmtUus  (or  ita  esaentUl  fea- 
tures)   In  a  different  sensory  modality.  Ftor 
example,  show  a  person  a  number  of  dlffer- 
enUy  shaped  wooden  blocks,  then  point  to 
one,  blindfold  the  peraon.  shuffle  the  blocks, 
and  let  the  person  find  the  Indicated  block 
by  using  his  sense  of  touch,  or  "write"  In 
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bold  strokes  any  letter  of  the  alphabet  be- 
tween  a  child's  shoulder   blades.   It  wUl   be 
a  completely  unique  stlmuliu  input  for  the 
child,   never  encountered   before  and   never 
directly  conditioned  to  any  verbal  response 
Tet,    most   children,    provided    they    already 
know  the  alphabet,  will  be  able  to  name  the 
letter.  There  are  no  direct  neural  connections 
between  the  visual  and  the  tactile  impres- 
sions  of    the   stimulus,   and.   although    the 
child's  naming  of  the  letter  has  been  condi- 
tioned   to    the    visual    stimulus,    the    tactile 
stimulus   has   been   associated    with   neither 
the  visual  stimulus  nor  the  verbal  response. 
How  does  the  child  manage  to  show  the  cross 
modal  transfer?  Some  central  symbolic     or 
"cognlUve"    processing    mechanism    is    In- 
volved,   which    can    abstract    and    compare 
properties  of    "new"  experiences  with   "old" 
experiences    and    thereby    Invest    the   "new" 
with  meaning  and  relevance.  Intelligence  Is 
essentially  characterized  by  this  process 
Is  g  unitary  or  divUible? 
It  Is  only  when  the  concept  of  ^  is  attrib- 
uted  meaning  above  and  beyond  that  de- 
rived   from    the    factor   analytic   procedures 
from  which  it  gains  Ita  strict  technical  mean- 
ing that  we  run  Into  the  needless  argument 
over  whether  7  la  a  unitary  ability  or  a  con- 
glomerate of  many  subabllltles.  each  of  which 
could  be  measured  Independently  We  should 
think  of  j7  as  a    "source"  of  individual  dif- 
ferences  In   scores  which   Is  common   to  a 
number    of    different    testa.    As    the    testa 
change,  the  nature  of  g  will  aUo  change,  and 
a  test  which  Is  loaded,  say,  .50  on  g  when 
factor  analyzed  among  one  set  of  testa  may 
have  a  loadmg  of    20  or  .80.  or  some  other 
value,    when   factor  analyzed   among   other 
seta  of  testa.  Also,  a  teat  which.  In  one  factor 
analysis,  measiires  only  g  and  nothing  else, 
may  show  that  It  measures  g  and  one  or  more 
other  factors  when  factor  analyzed  in  con- 
nection with  a  new  set  of  testa.  In  other 
words,   g  gains  Ita  meaning  from  the  testa 
which  have  It  In  common.  Furthermore,  no 
matter  how  simple  or   "umtary"  a  test  may 
appear  to  be,  It  Is  almost  always  possible  to 
further  fracUonate  the  individual  differences 
variance  into  smaller  subfactors.  I  have  been 
doing  this  In  my  laboratory  with  respect  to 
a  very  simple  and  seemingly  "unitary"  abil- 
ity,   namely,    digit    span     (Jensen.    1967b) 
Changing    the    rate    of    digit    presentation 
changes  the  rank  order  of  subjecta  In  their 
abUlty  to  recall  the  dlglta   So,  too,  does  in- 
terposing a  10-second  delay  between  presen- 
tation and  recall,  and  interpolating  varlovis 
dlstracUons    ( 'Tetroactive    Inhibition")     be- 
tween   presentation    and    recall,    and    many 
other  procedural  variations  of  the  digit  span 
paradigm.  Many— but,  slgnlflcanUy,  not  all— 
of  these  kinds  of  manipulations  Introduce 
new  dimensions  or  factors  of  individual  dif- 
ferences.  It  U  likely  that  when  we  finally 
get  down  to  the  irreducible  "atoma"  of  mem- 
ory span  ability,  so  to  speak.  If  we  ever  do 
get  there,  the  elemento  that  make  up  mem- 
ory span   ability   will   not   themselves  even 
resemble  what  we  think  of  as  abilities  in 
the  usual  sense  of  the  tarm.  And  so  probably 
the  same  woiUd  be  true  not  only  for  digit 
span,  but  for  any  of  the  subtesta  or  items 
that  make  up  intelligence  teeta. 

A  simple  analogy  in  the  physical  realm  may 
help  to  make  this  clear.  If  we  are  Interested 
in  measuring  general  athletic  ability,  we  can 
devise  a  test  consUtlng  of  rumilng.  ball 
throwing,  matung.  jumping,  weight  lifUng 
and  so  on.  We  can  obtain  a  "score"  on  each 
one  of  these  and  the  total  for  any  Individual 
U  his  "general  athleUc  ability"  score.  This 
score  would  correspond  to  the  general  in- 
telllgence  score  yielded  by  testa  like  the 
Stanford- Blnet  and  the  Wechaler  scales. 

Or  we  can  go  a  step  further  In  the  refine- 
ment of  our  test  procedure  and  Intercorrelate 
the  scores  on  all  these  physical  tasks,  factor 
analyze  the  Intercorrelatlons,  and  examine 
the  general  factor,  If  Indeed  there  la  one. 


Assxmilng  there  Is.  we  would  call  It  "gen- 
eral athletic  ability."  It  would  mean  that  on 
all  of  the  tasks,  persons  who  excelled  on  one 
also  tended  to  be  superior  on  the  others.  And 
we  would  note  that  some  tasks  were  more 
"loaded"  with  this  general  factor  than  oth- 
ers. We  could  then  weight  the  subtest  scores 
In  proportion  to  their  loading  on  g  and  then 
add  them  up.  The  total.  In  effect,  is  a  "factor 
score,"  and  gives  us  a  somewhat  more  Justi- 
fiable measure  of  "general  athletic  ability." 
since  It  representa  the  one  source  of  varia- 
tion that  all  the  athletic  skills  In  our  test 
battery  share  In  common. 

To  go  still  further,  let  us  Imagine  that  the 
running  test  has  the  highest  loading  on  g  in 
this  analysU.  To  make  the  Issue  clear-cut. 
let  us  say  that  all  Ita  variance  Is  attributable 
to  the  g  factor.  Does  this  mean  that  run- 
ning abUlty  U  not   further  analyzable  into 
other  componente?  No.  it  simply  mearu  that 
the  components  into  which  running  can  be 
analyzed  are  not  separately  or  independent li/ 
manifested  in  either  the  running  test  or  the 
other  tests  in  the  battery.  But  we  can  meas- 
ure these  componenta  of  running  ability  in- 
dependently, If  we  wish  to:  total  leg  length 
the    ratio    of    upper    to    lower    leg    length, 
strength  of  leg  muscles,  physical  endurance! 
••wind"  or  vital  capacity,  ratio  of  body  height 
to  weight,  degree  of  mesomorphic  body  build, 
specific  skills  such  as  starting  speed — all  are 
positively    correlated    with    running    speed 
And  If  we  Intercorrelate  these  measures  and 
factor   analyze   the   correlations,    we    would 
probably   find   a  substantial   general   factor 
common    to    all    these    physical    attributes 
name  it  what  you  will.  We  could  combine 
the  measures  on  these  various  physical  traits 
Into  a  weighted  composite  score  which  would 
predict  runnmg  abUlty  as  measured  by  the 
time  the  person  takes  to  cross  the  finish  line. 
The    situation    seems    very    similar    to    the 
analysU  of  the  psychological  processes  that 
make  up  "general  intelligence  " 

Fluid  and  crystalUted  intelligence 
Raymond   B.   Cattell    (1963)    has  made  a 
conceptually  valid  distinction  between  two 
aspecta  of  Intelligence,  fluid  and  crystallized. 
Standard   intelligence  teste  generally  meas- 
ure both   the  fluid  and  crystallized  compo- 
nenta of  g,  and.  since  the  two  are  usually 
highly    correlated    in    a    population    whose 
members  to  a  large  extent  share  a  common 
background  of  experience,  culture,  and  edu- 
cation, the  fluid  and  crystallized  components 
may  not  always  be  clearly  discernible  as  dis- 
tinct factors.  Conceptually,  however,  the  dls- 
tlncUon  is  useful  and  can  be  supported  em- 
pirically   under    certain    conditions.    Fluid 
Intelligence  Is  the  capacity  for  new  concep- 
tual learning  and  problem  solving,  a  general 
"brightness'  and  adaptability,  relatively  in- 
dependent    of     education     and     experience, 
which  can  be  invested  In  the  particular  op- 
portunities for  learning  encountered  by  the 
Individual   In   accord  with   his   motivations 
and    interesta.    Testa    that    measure   moetly 
fluid   intelligence   are   those   that   minimize 
cultxuml    and    scholastic    content.    Cattell's 
Culture  Pair  Testa  and  Raven's  Progressive 
Matrices  are  good  examples.  Crystallized  In- 
telligence, in  contrast.  Is  a  precipitate  out 
of  experience,  consisting  of  acquired  knowl- 
edge and  developed  intellectual  skills.  Fluid 
and   crystallized    intelligence   are   naturally 
correlated  In  a  population  sharing  a  com- 
mon   culture,    because    the    acquisition    of 
knowledge  and  skills  In  the  first  place  de- 
pends  upon   fluid   Intelligence.   While   fluid 
intelligence   attains   ita   maximum   level   In 
the  late  teens  and  may  even  begin  to  decline 
gradually  shortly  thereafter,  crystallized  In- 
telligence   continues    to    increase    gradually 
with   the   individual's   learning  and  experi- 
ence all  the  way  up  to  old  age. 

Occupational  correlates  of  intelligence 
Intelligence,  as  we  are  using  the  term,  has 
relevance  considerably  beyond  the  scholastic 
setting.  This  la  so  partly  because  there  Is  an 
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Intimate  relationship  between  a  society's 
occupational  structure  and  ita  educational 
system.  Whether  we  like  It  or  not.  the  educa- 
tional system  Is  one  of  society's  most  power- 
ful mechanisms  for  sorting  out  children  to 
assume  different  roles  in  the  occupational 
hierarchy. 

The  evidence  for  a  hierarchy  of  occupa- 
tional prestige  and  desirability  is  unam- 
biguous. Let  us  consider  three  seta  of  num- 
bers,- First,  the  Barr  scale  of  occupations, 
devised  In  the  early  1920s,  provides  one  set 
of  data.  Llsta  of  120  representative  occupa- 
tions, each  definitely  and  concretely  de- 
scribed, were  given  to  30  psychological  Judges 
who  were  asked  to  rate  the  occupations  on  a 
scale  from  0  to  100  according  to  the  grade  of 
Intelligence  each  occupation  was  believed  to 
require  for  ordinary  success.  Second,  In  1964, 
the  National  Opinion  Research  Center 
(NORC).  by  taking  a  large  public  opinion 
poll,  obtained  ratings  of  the  prestige  of  a 
great  number  of  occupations;  these  prestige 
ratings  represent  the  average  standing  of 
each  occupation  relative  to  all  the  others  in 
the  eyes  of  the  general  public.  Third,  a  rating 
of  socioeconomic  status  (8ES)  Is  provided  by 
the  1960  Census  of  Population:  Classified 
Index  of  Occupations  and  Industries,  which 
assigns  to  each  of  the  hundreds  of  listed 
occupations  a  score  ranging  from  0  to  96  as  a 
composite  Index  of  the  average  income  and 
educational  level  prevailing  in  the  occupa- 
tion. 

The  Interesting  point  is  the  set  of  correla- 
tions among  these  three  Independently 
derived  occupational  ratings. 

The  Barr  scale  and  the  NORC  ratings  are 
correlated  .91. 

The  Barr  scale  and  the  SBS  Index  are  cor- 
related .81. 

The  NORC  ratings  and  the  SES  index  are 
correlated  .90, 

In  other  words,  psychologlsto'  concept  of  the 
""Intelligence  demands"  of  an  occupation 
(Barr  scale)  Is  very  much  like  the  general 
public's  concept  of  the  prestige  or  "social 
standing"  of  an  occupation  (NORC  ratings), 
and  both  are  closely  related  to  an  independ- 
ent measure  of  the  educational  and  economic 
status  of  the  persons  pursuing  an  occupa- 
tion (SES  index).  As  O.  D.  Duncan  (1968.  pp. 
93-91)  concludes,  ••.  .  .  •intelligence'  Is  a 
socially  defined  quality  in  this  social  defini- 
tion is  not  essentially  different  from  that  of 
achievement  or  status  in  the  occupational 
sphere.  .  .• .  When  psychologUta  came  to 
propose  operational  counterparts  to  the 
"notion  of  Intelligence,  or  to  devise  measures 
thereof,  they  wittingly  or  unwittingly  looked 
for  indicators  of  capability  to  function  in  the 
system  of  key  roles  In  the  society."  Duncan 
goes  on  to  note,  "Our  argument  tends  to 
Imply  that  a  correlation  between  IQ  and 
occupational  achievement  was  more  or  less 
built  Into  IQ  testa,  by  virtue  of  the  psycho- 
loglsta'  implicit  acceptance  of  the  social 
standards  of  the  general  populace.  Had  the 
first  IQ  tests  been  devised  in  a  hunting  cul- 
ture, "general  latelllgence'  might  well  have 
turned  out  to  involve  visual  acuity  and  run- 
ning speed,  rather  than  vocabulary  and  sym- 
bol manipulation.  As  It  was.  the  concept  of 
Intelligence  arose  in  a  society  where  high 
status  accrued  to  occupations  involving  the 
latter  in  large  measure,  so  that  what  we  now 
mean  by  intelligence  Is  something  like  the 
probability  of  acceptable  performance  (given 
the  opportunity)  In  occupations  varying  In 
social  status." 

So  we  see  that  the  preattge  hierarchy  of 
occupations  is  a  reliable  objective  reality  In 
our  society.  To  this  should  be  added  the  fact 
that  there  Is  undoubtedly  some  relationship 
between  the  levels  of  the  hierarchy  and  the 


-I  am  Indebted  to  Professor  Otis  Dudley 
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occupations'  intrinsic  interest,  desirability, 
or  gratification  to  the  Individuals  engaged  in 
them.  Even  if  all  occupations  paid  alike  and 
received  equal  respect  and  acclaim,  some 
occupations  will  still  be  viewed  as  more 
desirable  than  others,  which  would  make  for 
competition,  selection,  and,  again,  a  kind  of 
prestige  hierarchy.  Most  persons  would  agree 
that  painting  pictures  Is  more  satisfying  than 
painting  barns,  and  conducting  a  symphony 
orchestra  Is  more  exciting  than  directing 
traffic.  We  have  to  face  It:  the  assortment  of 
persons  Into  occupational  roles  simply  Is  not 
"fair"  In  any  absolute  sense.  The  best  we  can 
ever  hope  for  Is  that  true  merit,  given  equal- 
ity of  opportunity,  act  as  the  basis  for  the 
natural  assorting  process. 

Correlation  between  intelligence  and 
occupational  achievement.. 

Because  Intelligence  Is  only  one  of  a  num- 
ber of  qualities  making  for  merit  in  any 
given  occupation,  and  since  moet  occupations 
will  tolerate  a  considerable  range  of  abilities 
and  criteria  of  passable  performance.  It  would 
be  surprising  to  find  a  very  high  correlation 
between  occupational  level  and  IQ.  Although 
the  rank  order  of  the  mean  TQs  of  occupa- 
tional groups  Is  about  as  highly  correlated 
with  the  occupations'  standing  on  the  three 
"prestige"  ratings  mentioned  above  as  the 
ratings  are  correlated  among  themselves, 
there  is  a  considerable  dispersion  of  IQs 
within  occupations.  The  IQ  spread  Increases 
as  one  movee  down  the  scale  from  more  to 
less  skilled  occupations  (Tyler,  1965,  pp. 
338-339).  Thus,  the  correlation,  for  example, 
between  scores  on  the  Army  General  Classifi- 
cation Test,  a  kind  of  general  intelligence 
test,  and  status  ratings  of  the  civilian  occu- 
pations of  18.782  white  enlisted  men  In  World 
War  II  was  only  ,42.  Since  these  were  mostly 
young  men.  many  of  whom  had  not  yet  com- 
pleted their  education  or  established  their 
career  lines,  the  correlation  of  .42  Is  lower 
than  one  would  expect  in  the  civilian  popu- 
lation. Data  obtained  by  the  U.S.  Employ- 
ment Service  in  a  civilian  population  shows 
a  correlation  of  .55  between  intelligence  and 
occupational  status,  a  value  which,  not  sur- 
prisingly. Is  close  to  the  average  correlation 
between  intelligence  and  scholastic  achieve- 
ment (Duncan,  et  al.,  1968,  pp.  98-101).  Al- 
though these  figures  are  based  on  the  largest 
samples  reported  in  the  literature  and  are 
therefore  probably  the  moet  reliable  statistics, 
they  are  not  as  high  as  the  correlations  found 
In  some  other  studies.  Two  studies  found,  for 
example,  that  IQs  of  school  boys  correlated 
.57  and  .71  with  their  occupational  status  14 
and  19  years  later,  respectively  (Tyler.  1965, 
p.  343).  It  Is  noteworthy  that  the  longer  In- 
terval showed  the  higher  correlation. 

Duncans  (1968)  detailed  analysis  of  the 
nature  of  the  relationship  between  intelli- 
gence and  occupational  status  led  him  to  the 
conclusion  that  "•the  bulk  of  the  Influence 
of  intelligence  on  occupation  is  indirect,  via 
education."  If  the  correlation  of  intelligence 
with  education  and  of  education  with  occu- 
pation is.  In  effect,  "partlalled  out,"  the 
remaining  "•direct"  correlation  between  Intel- 
ligence and  occupation  is  almost  negligible. 
But  Duncan  polnte  out  that  this  same  type 
of  analysis  (technically  known  as  "path  co- 
efflclente  analysis")  also  reveals  the  Interest- 
ing and  significant  finding  that  Intelligence 
plays  a  relatively  Important  part  as  a  cause  of 
differential  earnings.  Duncan  concludes: 
"...  men  with  the  same  schooling  and  In  the 
same  line  of  work  are  differentially  rewarded 
m  terms  of  mental  ablUty"  (1968,  p.  118). 

Correlations  between  intelligence  and  job 
performance  within  occupations 
Intelligence,  via  education,  has  Its  greatest 
effect  In  the  assorting  of  individuals  Into  oc- 
cupational roles.  Once  they  are  In  those  roles, 
the  Importance  of  Intelligence  per  se  is  less 
marked.  OhlseUl  (1955)  found  that  intelli- 
gence teeta  correlate  on  the  average  In  the 
range  of  .20  to  .25  with  ratings  of  actual  pro- 


ficiency on  the  Job.  TTie  speed  and  ease  of 
training  for  various  occupational  skills,  how- 
ever, show  correlations  with  Intelligence 
averaging  about  .50.  which  Is  four  to  five 
times  the  predictive  power  that  the  same 
tests  have  in  relation  to  work  proficiency 
after  training.  This  means  that,  once  the 
training  hurdle  has  been  surmounted,  many 
factors  besides  intelligence  are  largely  in- 
volved in  success  on  the  Job.  This  Is  an  im- 
portant fact  to  keep  In  mind  at  later  polnte 
In  this  article. 

Is   intelligence   "fixed"? 

Since  the  publication  of  J.  McV.  Hunt's 
well-known  and  Infiuentlal  book.  Intelligence 
and  Experience  (1961).  the  notion  of  "fixed 
intelligence"  has  assumed  the  status  of  a 
popular  cliche  among  many  speakers  and 
writers  on  intelligence,  mental  retardation, 
cultural  disadvantage,  and  the  like,  who 
state  often  with  an  evident  sense  of  virtue 
and  relief,  that  modern  psychology  has  over- 
thrown the  "'belief  In  fixed  intelligence.'"  This 
particular  bugaboo  seenas  to  have  loomed  up 
largely  in  the  Imaginations  of  those  who  find 
such  great  satisfaction  in  the  Idea  that  ""fixed 
intelligence"  has  been  demolished  once  and 
for  all. 

Actually,  there  has  been  nothing  much  to 
demolish.  When  we  look  behind  the  rather 
misleading  term  ""fixed  intelligence,"  what 
we  find  are  principally  two  real  and  separate 
Issues,  each  calling  for  empirical  study  rather 
than  moral  philosophizing.  Both  Issues  lend 
themselves  to  empirical  investigation  and 
have  long  been  subjects  of  Intensive  study 
The  first  Issue  concerns  the  genetic  basis  of 
Individual  differences  in  Intelligence;  the 
second  concerns  the  stability  or  constancy  of 
the  IQ  tliroughout  the  Individual's  lifetime. 

Genotype  and  Phenotype.  Oenetlclsts  have 
avoided  confusion  and  polemics  about  the 
issue  of  whether  or  not  a  given  trait  Is  "fixed" 
by  asking  the  right  question  in  the  first 
place:  how  much  of  the  variation  (I.e..  in- 
dividual differences)  in  a  particular  trait  or 
characteristic  that  we  observe  or  measure 
(I.e..  the  phenotype)  in  a  given  population 
can  we  account  for  in  terms  of  variation  In 
the  genetic  factors  (I.e..  the  genotype)  affect- 
ing  the  development  of   the  characteristic? 

The  genetic"  factors  are  completely  laid 
down  when  the  parental  sperm  and  ovum 
unite.  Thus  the  Individual's  genotype,  by 
definition.  Is  "fixed"  at  the  moment  of  con- 
ception. Of  course,  different  potentials  of 
the  genotype  may  be  expressed  at  different 
times  in  the  course  of  the  individual's  devel- 
opment. But  beyond  conception,  whatever 
we  observe  or  measure  of  the  organism  Is  a 
phenotype.  and  this,  by  definition,  is  not 
"fixed."  The  phenotype  is  a  result  of  the 
organism's  Internal  genetic  mechanisms  es- 
tablished at  conception  and  all  the  physical 
and  social  influences  that  impinge  on  the 
organism  throughout  the  course  of  Its  de- 
velopment. Intelligence  Is  a  phenotype.  not 
a  genotype,  so  the  argument  about  whether 
or  not  Intelligence  Is  "fixed"  Is  seen  to  be 
spurious. 

The  really  interesting  and  Important  ques- 
tion, which  can  be  empirically  answered  by 
the  methods  of  quantitative  genetics.  Is: 
what  Is  the  correlation  between  genotypes 
and  phenotypes  at  any  given  point  In  de- 
velopment? For  continuous  or  metrical 
characteristics  such  as  height  and  Intelli- 
gence, the  correlation,  of  course,  can  assume 
any  value  between  0  and  1.  The  square  of 
the  correlation  between  genotype  and  pheno- 
type Is  technically  known  as  the  htritabllity 
of  the  characteristic,  a  concept  which  is  dis- 
cussed more  fully  in  a  later  section. 

The  Stability  of  Intelligence  Measures.  The 
second  aspect  of  the  Issue  of  "fixed  intelli- 
gence" concerns  the  steblUty  of  Intelligence 
measurementa  throughout  the  course  of  the 
Individual's  development.  Since  Intelligence 
test  scores  are  not  pwlnts  on  an  absolute  soale 
of  measurement  like  height  and  weight,  but 
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only  Indicate  the  IndlTldual'a  relative  etand- 
In^  with  reference  to  a  normative  popula- 
tion, the  question  we  must  uk  Is:  To  what 
extent  do  Individuals  maintain  their  stand- 
ing relative  to  one  another  in  measured  In- 
telligence over  the  course  of  time?  The  an- 
swer Is  to  be  found  In  the  correlation  be- 
tween Intelligence  test  scores  on  a  group  of 
persons  at  two  polnu  in  time  Bloom  ( 1964) 
has  reviewed  the  major  studies  of  this  ques- 
tion and  the  evidence  shows  considerable 
oonalstency. 

In  surveying  all  the  correlations  reported 
In  the  literature  between  Intelligence  meas- 
ured on  the  same  Individuals  at  two  polnta 
In  time,  I  have  worked  out  a  simple  formula 
that  gives  a  "best  nt"  to  all  these  dau.  The 
formula  has  the  virtue  of  a  simple  mne- 
monic, being  much  ea«ler  to  remember  than 
all  the  tables  of  correlations  reported  in  the 
literature  and  yet  being  capable  of  reproduc- 
ing the  correlations  with  a  fair  degree  of 
accuracy. 


"VP?: 


fii-f. 


mbtir  nt    »lh«>   Mtlinst«<)   correlation    brtwren   trsta 
Ktv«n  St  timeii  1  and  2. 
r„     -thf   >^ulvalent-(at7ns   or   imniMliat*   test- 

CAi '  thr  sublrct's  chronoloKlcal  i(c  st  the  time  of 
"  •  -ttie  first  ten 

CAr-  tlie  subject's  chronological  age  st  the  time  of 
the  srcoitd  test. 

Limitation:  The  formula  holds  only  up  to 
the  point  where  CA,  Is  age  10,  at  which 
time  the  empirical  value  of  r„  approaches  an 
asymptote,  showing  no  appreciable  Increase 
thereafter.  Beyond  age  10.  regardless  of  the 
Interval  between  tests,  the  obtained  test- 
retest  correlations  fall  In  the  range  between 
the  test's  reliability  and  the  square  of  the 
reliability  (ie.  r,,>'',.>r»,,) .  These  simple 
generalizations  are  Intended  simply  as  a 
means  of  summarizing  the  mass  of  empirical 
findings.  They  accord  with  Bloom's  conclu- 
sion, based  on  his  thorough  survey  of  the 
published  evidence,  that  beyond  age  8,  cor- 
relations between  repeated  tests  of  general 
intelligence,  corrected  for  unreliability  of 
measurement,  are  t)etween  +.90  and  unity 
(Bloom,  1964,  p.  01 ) . 

What  these  findings  mean  Is  that  the  IQ 
is  not  constant,  but,  like  all  other  develop- 
mental characteristics.  Is  quite  variable  early 
m  life  and  becomes  increasingly  stable 
throughout  childhood  By  age  4  or  5.  the  IQ 
correlates  about  .70  with  IQ  at  age  17.  which 
means  that  approximately  half  (i.e.,  the 
square  of  the  correlation)  of  the  variance 
in  adult  intelligence  can  be  predicted  as 
early  as  age  4  or  5.  This  fact  that  half  the 
variance  In  adult  intelligence  can  be  ac- 
counted for  by  age  4  has  led  to  the  amazing 
and  widespread,  but  unwarranted  and  fal- 
lacious, conclusion  that  persons  develop  50 
percent  of  their  mature  Intelligence  by  age 
41  This  conclusion,  of  course,  does  not  at  all 
logically  follow  from  Just  knowing  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  correlation.  The  correlation  be- 
tween height  at  age  4  and  at  age  17  is  also 
at>out  .70,  but  who  would  claim  that  the 
square  of  the  correlation  Indicated  the  pro- 
portion of  adult  height  attained  by  age  4? 
The  absurdity  of  this  non  sequltur  is  dis- 
played In  the  prediction  It  yields:  the  aver- 
age 4  years  old  boy  should  grow  up  to  be 
0  ft.  7  in.  uu  by  age  17  > 

Intelligence  has  about  the  same  degree  of 
stability  as  other  developmental  character- 
istics. For  example,  up  to  age  5  or  0.  height 
Is  somewhat  more  stable  than  Intelligence, 
and  thereafter  the  development  rat«s  of 
height  and  Intelligence  are  about  eqiuUIy 
stable,  except  for  a  period  of  S  or  4  years 
Unmedlately  after  the  onset  of  puberty,  dur- 
ing which  height  is  markedly  less  stable  than 
intelligence.  Intelligence  Is  somewhat  more 
stable  than  total  body  weight  over  the  age 
range  from  3  to  18  years.  Intelligence  baa  a 
considerably  more  stable  growth  rate  than 
noeasuxea  of  physical  strength  (Bloom,  1944, 


pp.  40-47).  Thus,  although  the  IQ  Is  cer- 
tainly not  "constant,"  it  seems  safe  to  say 
that  under  normal  environmental  conditions 
it  is  at  least  as  stable  as  developmental  char- 
acteristics of  a  strictly  physic*!  nature. 
Intelligence  a»  a  component  of  mental  ability 
The  term  "intelligence '  should  be  reserved 
for  the  rather  specific  meaning  I  have  as- 
signed to  It.  namely,  the  general  factor  com- 
mon to  standard  tests  of  intelligence.  Any 
one  verb*!  definition  of  this  factor  Is  really 
Inadequate,  but.  if  we  must  define  it  In  so 
many  words,  it  is  probably  l>est  thought  of  as 
a  capacity  for  abstract  reasoning  and  prob- 
lem solving. 

What  I  want  to  emphasize  most,  however. 
Is  that  intelligence  should  not  be  regarded 
as  completely  synonymous  with  what  I  shall 
call  m*n fa!  ability,  a  term  which  refers  to  the 
totality    of    a    person's    mental    capabilities. 
Psychologists  know  full  well  that  what  they 
mean  by  intelligence  In  the  technical  sense 
la  only  a  part  of  the  whole  spectrum  of  hu- 
man abilities.  The  notion  that  a  person's  In- 
telligence, or  some  test  measurement  thereof, 
reflecu  the  totality  of  all  that  he  can  pos- 
sibly do  with  his  "brains"  has  long  caused 
much    misunderstanding  and   needless  dis- 
pute. As  I  have  already  Indicated,  the  par- 
ticular constellation  of  abilities  we  now  call 
"Intelligence."  and  which  we  can  measure  by 
means    of     "intelligence"     teats,     has    been 
singled  out  from  the  total  galaxy  of  mental 
abilities  as  being  especially  Important  In  our 
society  mainly  because  of  the  nature  of  our 
traditional  system  of  formal  education  and 
the  occupational  structure  with  which  it  Is 
coordinated.  Thus,  the  predominant  impor- 
tance of  Intelligence  is  derived,  not  from  any 
abeolute  criteria  or  Ood-glven  deslderau.  but 
from  societal  demands.  But  neither  does  this 
mean,  as  some  persons  would  like  to  believe, 
that  Intelligence  exists  only  "by  definition" 
or    is   merely   an    insubstantial    figment    of 
psychological   theory  and   test  construction. 
Intelligence  fully  meeU  the  usual  sclentlflc 
criteria   for  being  regarded  as  an  aspect  of 
obJecUve  reality.  Just  as  much  as  do  atoms, 
genes,  and  electromagnetic  fields.  Intelligence 
has  indeed  been  singled  out  as  especially  Im- 
portant by  the  educational  and  occupational 
demands  prevailing  in  all  industrial  societies, 
but  It  is  nevertheless  a  biological  reaUty  and 
not    Just    a    figment    of    social    convention. 
Where  educators  and  society  in  general  are 
most  apt  to  go  wrong  is  in  falling  fully  to 
recognize  and  fully  to  utilize  a  broader  spec- 
trum of  abilities  than  Just  that  portion  which 
peychologisis  have  technically  designated  as 
•intelligence."  But  keep  In  mind  that  It  is 
this  technical   meaning  of  •IntelUgence"  to 
which  the  term  specifically  refers  throtighout 
the  present  article. 

The  dUtribution  of  intelligence 
Intelligence  tests  yield  numerical  scores  or 
IQs  (Intelligence  quotients)  which  are  as- 
sumed to  be.  and  In  fact  nearly  are,  "nor- 
mally" distributed  in  the  population.  That 
Is.  the  distribution  of  IQs  conforms  to  the 
normal  or  so-called  Gaussian  distribution, 
the  familiar  "bell-shaped  curve."  The  IQ. 
which  is  now  the  most  universal  "unit"  In 
the  measurement  of  intelligence,  was  origi- 
nally defined  as  the  ratio  of  the  individual  s 
mental  age  (MA)  to  his  chronological  age 
(CA):  IQ=(MA  CA)  XIOO.  (Beyond  about 
10  years  of  age.  the  formula  ceases  to  make 
sense,  i  Mental  age  was  simply  defined  as  the 
typical  or  average  score  obtained  on  a  test 
by  children  of  a  given  age.  and  thus  the 
average  child  by  definition  has  an  IQ 
of  100.  Because  of  certain  difficulties  with 
the  mental  age  concept,  which  we  need 
not  go  into  here,  modern  test  constructors 
no  longer  attempt  to  measure  mental  age 
but  instead  convert  raw  scores  (i.e..  the  num- 
ber of  test  Items  gotten  "right")  directly 
into  IQs  for  each  chronologclal  age  group. 
The  average  IQ  at  each  age  U  arbitrarily  set 
at  100,  and  the  IQ  is  defined  as  a  normally 


distributed  variable  with  a  mean  of  100  and 
a  standard  divlatlon  of  16  points.  (The  stand- 
ard deviation  Is  an  index  of  the  amount  of 
dispersion  of  scores:  in  the  normal  distribu- 
tion 90.7  percent  of  the  scores  fall  within  ±3 
standard  deviations  |le..  ±  46  IQ  points]  of 
the  mean.  1 

There  Is  really  nothing  mysterious  about 
the  fact  that  IQs  are  "normally"  distributed, 
but  it  Is  not  quite  sufflclent.  either,  to  say 
that  the  normality  of  the  distribution  Is  Just 
an  artifact  of  test  construction.  There  is  a 
bit  more  to  it  than  that. 

Toss  a  hundred  or  so  pennies  Into  the  air 
and  record  the  number  of  heads  that  come 
"up"  when  they  fall.  Do  this  several  thousand 
times  and  plot  a  frequency  distribution  of 
the  numt>er  of  heads  that  come  up  on  each  of 
the  thousands  of  throws.  You  will  have  a 
distribution  that  very  closely  approximates 
the  normal  curve,  and  the  more  times  you 
toss  the  hundred  pennies  the  closer  you  will 
approximate  the  normal  distribution. 

Now,  a  psychological  test  made  up  of  100 
or  so  items  would  behave  In  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  pennies,  and  produce  a  perfectly 
normal  distribution  of  scores.  If  (a)  the 
items  have  an  average  difficulty  level  of  >2 
(i.e..  exactly  half  of  the  number  of  persons 
taking  the  test  would  get  the  item  "right"], 
and  (b)  the  items  are  independent,  that  is. 
all  the  interim  correlations  are  zero.  Need- 
less to  say.  no  psychological  test  that  has 
ever  been  constructed  meets  these  "Ideal" 
criteria,  and  Is  Just  as  well,  for  If  we  suc- 
ceeded in  devising  such  a  test  It  would 
"measure"  absolutely  nothing  but  chance 
variation.  If  the  test  is  intended  to  measure 
some  trait,  such  as  general  intelligence,  it 
will  be  Impossible  for  all  the  test  items  to 
be  completely  uncorrelated.  They  will  neces- 
sarily have  some  degree  of  positive  correla- 
tion among  them.  Then.  If  the  Items  are 
correlated,  and  if  we  still  want  the  test  to 
spread  people  out  over  a  considerable  range 
of  scores,  we  can  achieve  this  only  if  the 
Items  vary  In  level  of  dlfllculty;  they  cannot 
all  have  a  difficulty  level  of  14.  (Imagine 
the  extreme  case  In  which  all  item  Inter- 
correlations  were  perfect  and  the  difficulty 
level  of  all  items  was  '^.  Then  the  "distri- 
bution" of  scores  would  have  only  two 
points:  half  the  testees  would  obtain  a 
score  of  zero  and  half  would  obtain  a  per- 
fect score.)  So  we  need  to  have  test  Items 
which  have  an  averape  difficulty  level  of  'i 
in  the  test  overall,  but  which  cover  a  con- 
siderable range  of  difficulty  levels,  say.  from 
.1  to  .9.  Thus,  test  constructors  make  up 
their  tests  of  items  which  have  rather  low 
overage  Intercorrelatlona  (usually  between 
.1  and  .2)  and  a  considerable  range  of  diffi- 
culty levels.  These  two  sets  of  conditions 
working  together,  then,  yield  a  distribution 
of  test  scores  in  the  population  which  Is 
very  close  to  "normal."  So  far  It  appears  as 
though  we  have  simply  made  our  tests  in 
such  a  way  as  to  force  the  scores  to  assume 
a  normal  distribution.  And  that  la  exactly 
true. 

But  the  Important  question  still  remains 
to  be  answered :  Is  intelligence  itself — not 
Just  our  measurements  of  it — really  nor- 
mally distributed?  In  this  form  the  ques- 
tion la  operationally  meaningless,  since.  In 
order  to  find  the  form  of  the  distribution  of 
intelligence,  we  first  have  to  measure  It. 
and  we  have  constructed  our  measuring 
Instruments  in  such  a  way  as  to  yield  a 
normal  distribution.  The  argument  about 
the  distribution  of  intelligence  thus  ap- 
pear* to  be  circular,  Is  there  any  way  out? 
The  only  way  I  know  of  la  to  look  for  evi- 
dence that  our  intelligence  scales  or  IQs 
behave  like  an  "interval  scale."  On  an  in- 
terval scale,  the  Interval  between  any  two 
points  la  equal  to  the  Interval  between  any 
other  two  points  the  same  numerical  dis- 
tance apart.  Thus.  Intervala  on  the  scale  are 
equal  and  additive.  If  we  atrume  that  In- 
telligence Is  "really"  normally  distributed 
In  the  population,  and  then  measure  it  In 
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such  a  way  that  we  obtain  a  normal  distri- 
bution of  scores,  our  measurements  (IQs)  can 
be  regarded  as  constituting  an  Interval  scale. 
If.  then,  the  scale  In  fact  behaves  like  an 
Interval  scale,  there  Is  some  Justification  for 
saying  that  intelligence  ItseU  (not  Just  IQ) 
is  normally  distributed.  What  evidence  Is 
there  of  the  IQ's  behaving  like  an  Interval 
scale?  The  most  compelling  evidence.  I  be- 
lieve, comes  from  studies  of  the  Inheritance 
of  Int^Htgence,  in  which  we  examine  the 
pattern  of  Intercorrelatlons  among  relatives 
of  var3rlng  degrees  of  kinship. 

But.  first,  to  understand  what  is  meant  by 
'"behaving"  like  an  interval  scale,  let  \u  look 
at  two  well-known  Interval  scales,  the 
Fahrenheit  and  centigrade  thermometers. 
We  can  prove  that  these  are  true  Interval 
scales  by  shovrlng  that  they  ""behave"  like  In- 
terval scales  in  the  following  manner:  Mix  a 
pint  of  ice  water  at  0°  C  with  a  pint  of  boiling 
water  at  100*  C.  The  resultant  temperature 
of  the  mixture  will  be  50°  C.  Mix  3  pints  of 
ice  water  with  1  pint  of  boiling  water  and 
the  temperature  of  the  mix  will  be  25°  C.  And 
we  can  continue  in  this  way.  mixing  various 
proportions  of  water  at  different  tempera- 
tures and  predicting  the  resultant  tempera- 
tures on  the  assumption  of  an  Interval  scale. 
To  the  extent  that  the  thermometer  readings 
fit  the  predictions,  they  can  be  considered 
an  interval  scale. 

Physical  stature  (height)  Is  measured  on 
an  interval  scale  (more  than  that.  It  Is  also 
a  ratio  scale)  In  unite  which  are  Independent 
of  height,  so  tht  normal  distribution  of 
height  m  the  population  is  clearly  a  fact  of 
nature  and  not  an  artifact  of  the  scale  of 
measurement.  A  rather  simple  genetic  model 
"explains"  the  distribution  of  height  by 
hypothesizing  that  Individual  variations  In 
height  are  the  result  of  a  large  number  of  In- 
dependent factors  each  having  a  small  effect 
In  determining  stature.  (Recall  the  penny- 
tossing  analogy.)  This  model  predicts  quite 
precisely  the  amount  of  "regression  to  the 
population  mean"  of  the  children's  average 
height  from  the  parent's  average  height,  a 
phenomenon  first  noted  by  Sir  Francis  Gal- 
ton  In  1885.  The  amovmt  of  "regression  to  the 
mean"  from  grandparent  to  grandchild  Is 
exactly  double  that  from  parent  to  child. 
These  regression  lines  for  various  degrees  of 
kinship  are  perfectly  rectilinear  throughout 
the  entire  range,  except  at  the  very  lower  end 
of  the  scale  of  height,  where  one  finds  midgets 
and  dwarfs.  The  slope  of  the  regression  line 
changes  in  discrete  Jumps  according  to  the 
remoteness  of  kinship  of  the  groups  being 
compared.  All  this  could  happen  only  if 
height  were  measured  on  an  Interval  scale. 
The  regression  lines  would  not  be  rectilinear 
If  the  trait  (height)  were  not  measured  In 
equal  intervals. 

Now,  It  Is  Interesting  that  Intelligence 
measurements  show  about  the  same  degree 
of  "filial  regression,"  as  Galton  called  It. 
that  we  find  for  height.  The  simple  polygenic 
model  for  the  Inheritance  of  height  fits  the 
kinship  correlations  obtained  for  Intelligence 
almost  as  precisely  as  it  does  for  height.  And 
the  kinship  regression  lines  are  as  rectilin- 
ear for  Intelligence  as  for  height,  throughout 
the  IQ  scale,  except  at  the  very  lower  end. 
where  we  find  pathological  types  of  mental 
deficiency  analogous  to  midgets  and  dwarfs 
on  the  scale  of  physical  stature.  In  brief;  IQs 
behave  Just  about  as  much  like  an  Interval 
scale  as  do  measurements  of  height,  which 
we  know  for  sure  is  an  Internal  scale.  There- 
fore. It  is  not  luireasonable  to  treat  the  IQ  as 
an  Interval  scale. 

Although  standardized  tests  such  as  the 
Stanford-Blnet  and  the  Wechsler  Scales  were 
each  constructed  by  somewhat  different  ap- 
proaches to  achieving  Interval  scales,  they 
both  agree  in  revealing  certain  syBtematlc 
discrepancies  from  a  perfectly  normal  distri- 
bution of  IQs  when  the  tests  are  adminis- 
tered to  a  very  lai^e  and  truly  random  sam- 
ple of  the  population.  These  slight  deviations 


of  the  distribution  of  IQs  from  perfect  nor- 
mality have  shown  up  In  many  studies  using 
a  variety  of  tests.  The  most  thorough  studies 
and  sophisticated  discussions  of  their  sig- 
nificance can  be  found  in  articles  by  Sir 
Cyril  Burt  (1957.  1963).  The  evidence,  In 
short.  Indicates  that  intelligence  Is  not  dis- 
tributed quite  normally  In  the  population. 
The  distribution  of  I^  approximates  nor- 
mality quite  closely  In  the  IQ  range  from 
about'70  to  130.  But  outside  this  range  there 
are  slight,  although  very  significant,  depar- 
tures from  normality.  Prom  a  sclentlflc 
standpoint,  these  discrepancies  are  of  con- 
siderable Interest  as  genuine  phenomena 
needing  explanation. 

Figure  I  shows  an  Idealized  distribution  of 
IQs  If  they  were  distributed  perfectly  nor- 
mally. Between  IQ  70  and  IQ  130,  the  per- 
centage of  cases  falling  between  different  IQ 
Intervals,  as  indicated  In  Figure  1.  are  very 
close  to  the  actual  percentages  estimated 
from  large  samples  of  the  population  and 
the  departures  are  hardly  enough  to  matter 
from  any  practical  standpoint. 

Examination  of  this  normal  curve  can  be 
Instructive  if  one  notes  the  consequences  of 
shifting  the  total  distribution  curve  up  or 
down  the  IQ  scale.  The  consequences  of  a 
given  shift  become  more  extreme  out  toward 
the  "tails"  of  the  distribution.  For  example, 
shifting  the  mean  of  the  distribution  from 
100  down  to  90  would  put  50  percent  Instead 
of  only  25  percent  of  the  popiilatlon  below 
IQ  90;  and  It  would  put  9  percent  Instead 
of  2  percent  below  IQ  70.  And  In  the  upper 
tall  of  the  distribution,  of  course,  the  conse- 
quences would  be  the  reverse;  instead  of  25 
percent  above  IQ  110,  there  would  be  only  9 
percent,  and  so  on.  The  point  Is  that  rela- 
tively small  shifts  in  the  mean  of  the  IQ  dis- 
tribution can  result  In  very  large  differences 
In  the  proftortions  of  the  population  that 
fall  into  the  very  low  or  the  very  high  ranges 
of  intelligence.  A  10  point  downward  shift  In 
the  mean,  for  example,  would  more  than 
triple  the  percentage  of  mentally  retarded 
(IQs  below  70)  in  the  population  and  would 
reduce  the  percentage  of  intellectually 
'"gifted"  (IQs  above  130)  to  less  than  one- 
sixth  of  their  present  number.  It  is  In  these 
tails  of  the  normal  distribution  that  differ- 
ences become  most  conspicuous  between 
various  groups  In  the  poptilatlon  that  show 
mean  IQ  differences,  for  whatever  reason,  of 
only  a  few  IQ  points.  F^om  a  knowledge  of 
relatively  slight  mean  differences  between 
various  social  class  and  ethnic  groups,  for 
example,  one  can  estimate  quite  closely  the 
relatively  large  differences  In  their  propwr- 
tlons  In  special  classes  for  the  educationally 
retarded  and  for  the  "gifted"  and  In  the  per- 
centages of  different  groups  receiving 
scholastic  honors  at  graduation.  It  is  simply 
a  property  of  the  normal  distribution  that 
the  effects  of  group  differences  In  the  mean 
are  greatly  magnified  In  the  different  pro- 
portions of  each  group  that  we  find  as  we 
move  further  out  toward  the  upper  or  lower 
extremes  of  the  distribution. 

I  Indicated  previoiisly  that  the  distribu- 
tion of  Intelligence  Is  really  not  quite 
"normal."  but  shows  certain  systematic  de- 
partures from  ""normality."  These  departures 
from  the  normal  distribution  are  shown  In 
Figure  2  In  a  slightly  exaggerated  form  to 
make  them  clear.  The  shaded  area  is  the 
normal  distribution,  and  also  there  Is  an  ex- 
the  actual  distribution  of  IQs  In  the  popu- 
lation. We  note  that  there  are  more  very  low 
IQs  than  woiild  be  expected  In  a  truly 
normal  distribution,  and  also  there  Is  an  ex- 
cess of  IQs  at  the  upper  end  of  the  scale. 
Note,  tuc,  the  slight  excess  In  the  IQ  range 
between  about  70  and  90. 

The  very  lowest  IQs,  below  55  or  60,  we 
now  know,  really  represent  a  different  dis- 
tribution from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  intel- 
ligence distribution  (Roberts,  1952;  Zlgler, 
1967) .  Whatever  factors  are  respKsnslble  for 
Individual  differences  In  the  IQ  range  above 


60  are  not  sufficient  to  account  for  IQs  be- 
low this  level,  and  especially  below  IQ  50. 
Practically  all  IQs  below  this  level  represent 
severe  mental  deficiency  due  to  pathological 
conditions,  massive  brain  damage,  or  rare 
genetic  and  chromosomal  abnormalities. 
Only  about  V^  to  %  of  1  percent  of  the  total 
population  falls  Into  the  IQ  range  below  50: 
this  Is  fewer  than  Vs  of  all  Individuals 
classed  as  mentally  retarded  (IQs  below  70). 
These  severe  grades  of  mental  defect  are 
not  Just  the  lower  extreme  of  normal  varia- 
tion. Often  they  are  due  to  a  single  reces- 
sive or  mutant  gene  whoee  effects  completely 
override  all  the  other  genetic  factors  In- 
volved In  Intelligence:  thus  they  have  been 
called  "major  gene"  defects.  In  this  respect, 
the  distribution  of  intelligence  is  directly 
analogous  to  the  distribution  of  stature. 
Short  persons  are  no  more  abnormal  than 
are  average  or  tall  p>er^ons:  all  are  instances 
of  normal  variation,  r  But  extremely  short 
persons  at  the  very  lower  end  of  the  distri- 
bution are  really  part  of  another,  abnormal 
distribution,  generally  consisting  of  midgets 
and  dwarfs.  They  are  clearly  not  a  part  of 
normal  variation.  One  of  the  commonest 
types  of  dwarfism,  for  examp)ie,  is  known  to 
be  caused  by  a  single  recessive  gene. 

Persons  with  low  IQs  caused  by  major 
gene  defects  or  chromosomal  abnormalities, 
like  mongolism,  are  also  usually  abnormal 
In  physical  appearance.  Persons  with  mod- 
erately low  IQs  that  represent  a  part  of  nor- 
mal variation,  the  so-called  "iamlllal  men- 
tally retarded,"  on  the  other  hand,  are 
physically  Indistinguishable  from  persons  in 
the  higher  ranges  of  IQ.  But  probably  the 
strongest  evidence  we  have  that  IQs  be- 
low 50  are  a  group  apart  from  the  mildly  re- 
tarded, who  represent  the  lower  end  of  nor- 
mal variation,  comes  from  comparisons  of 
the  siblings  of  the  severely  retarded  with 
siblings  of  the  mildly  retarded.  In  England, 
where  this  has  been  studied  intensively,  these 
two  retardate  groups  are  called  Imbecile 
(IQs  below  50)  aifd  feebleminded  (IQs  50  to 
75).  Figure  3  shows  the  IQ  distributions  ol 
the  siblings  of  imbecile  and  feebleminded 
children  (Roberts.  1952).  Note  thA^  the 
siblings  of  Imbeciles  have  a  much  higher 
average  level  of  Intelligence  than  the 
siblings  of  the  feebleminded.  The  latter 
group,  furthermore,  shows  a  distribution 
of  IQs  that  would  be  predicted  from  a  ge- 
netic model  intended  to  account  for  the  nor- 
mal variation  of  IQ  In  the  population.  This 
model  does  not  at  all  predict  the  IQ  distri- 
bution for  the  Imbecile  slbshlps.  To  explain 
the  results  shown  in  Figure  3  one  must  pos- 
tulate some  additional  factors  (gene  or 
chromosome  defects,  pathological  condi- 
tions, etc.)  that  cause  imbecile  and  Idiot 
grades  of  mental  deficiency. 

Another  Interesting  point  of  contrast  be- 
tween severe  mental  deficiency  and  mild  re- 
tardation is  the  fact  noted  by  Kushllck 
(1966,  p.  130).  In  surveying  numerous  stu- 
dies, that  "The  parents  of  severely  subnormal 
children  are  evenly  distributed  among  all 
the  social  strata  of  Industrial  society,  while 
those  of  mildly  subnormal  subjects  come 
predominantly  from  the  lower  social  classes. 
There  Is  now  evidence  which  suggests  that 
mild  subnormallty  In  the  absence  of  abnor- 
mal neurological  signs  (epilepsy,  electroen- 
cephalographic  abnormalities,  biochemical  ,^ 
abnormalities,  chromosomal  abnormalities  or 
sensory  defects)  Is  virtually  confined  to  the 
lower  social  classes.  Indeed,  there  Is  evidence 
that  almost  no  children  of  higher  social  class 
parents  have  IQ  scores  of  less  than  80,  unless 
they  have  one  of  the  pathological  processes 
mentioned  above." 

In  the  remainder  of  this  article  we  shall 
not  be  further  concerned  with  these  excep- 
tionally low  IQs  below  50  or  60,  which  largely 
constitute  a  distribution  of  abnormal  con- 
ditions superimposed  on  the  factors  that 
make  for  normal  variation  in  Intelligence. 
We  shall  be  mainly  concerned  with  the  fac- 
tors Involved  In  the  normal  distribution. 
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Returning  to  Figure  2.  the  beet  explanetlon 
we  hAve  for  the  "bulge"  between  70  end  00 
U  the  combined  effecte  of  MTere  envlronmen- 
tel  dlaad vantages  end  of  emotional  dle- 
turbances  that  depreM  test  scores.  Burt 
(1903)  has  found  that  when.  Independent 
of  the  subjects'  test  performance  there  is 
evidence  for  the  existence  of  factors  that  de- 
press performance,  and  theae  exceptional 
subjects'  scores  are  removed  from  the  dis- 
tribution, this  "bulge'  In  the  70-00  range  Is 
dlmlnUhed  or  erased.  Also,  on  retest  under 
more  favorable  conditions,  the  IQa  of  many 
of  these  exceptional  subjects  are  redistrib- 
uted at  various  higher  points  on  the  scale, 
thereby  making  the  IQ  distribution  more 
normal. 

The  "excees  '  of  IQa  at  the  high  end  of  the 
scale  Is  certainly  a  substantial  phenomenon, 
but  It  has  not  yet  been  adequately  accounted 
for.  In  his  multifactorial  theory  of  the  in- 
heritance of  Intelligence,  Burt  ilOS8)  has 
postulated  major  gene  effects  that  make  for 
exceptional  Intellectual  abilities  represented 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  scale,  just  as  other 
major  gene  effects  make  for  the  subnormallty 
found  at  the  extreme  lower  end  of  the  scale. 
One  might  also  hypothesize  that  superior 
gcnoty]}e)i  for  Intellectual  development  are 
pjjahed^  Jo  still  greater  superiority  In  their 
phenotypl'c  expression  through  Interaction 
with  the  environment.  Early  recognition  of 
superiority  leads  to  Its  greater  cultivation 
and  encouragement  by  the  Individual's  social 
environment.  This  Influence  Is  keenly  evident 
in  the  developmental  histories  of  persons  who 
have  achieved  exceptional  eminence  (Ooert- 
zel  &  Ck>ertzel,  1902)  Still  another  possible 
explanation  of  the  upper -end  "excess"  lies  In 
the  effects  of  assortatlve  mating  In  the  popu- 
lation, meaning  the  tendency  for  "like  to 
marry  like."  If  the  degree  of  resem- 
blance In  Intelligence  between  parents  In 
the  upper  half  of  the  IQ  distribution 
were  significantly  greater  than  the  de- 
gree of  resemblance  of  parents  In  the  below 
average  range,  genetic  theory  would  predict 
the  relative  elongation  of  the  upper  tall  of 
the  distribution.  This  txptanatlon.  however, 
must  remain  speculative  until  we  have  more 
definite  evidence  of  whether  there  Is  dif- 
ferential assortatlve  mating  In  different 
regions  of  the  IQ  distribution. 

r^e  Concept  of  Variance.  Before  going  on  to 
discuss  the  factors  that  account  for  normal 
variation  In  Intelligence  among  individuals 
In  the  population,  a  word  of  sxplanutlon  Is 
In  order  concerning  the  quantification  of 
variation.  The  amount  of  dispersion  of  scores 
depicted  by  the  distributions  In  Figures  1  and 
3  Is  technically  expressed  as  the  variance, 
which  Is  the  square  of  the  standard  deviation 
of  the  scores  In  the  distribution.  (Since  the 
standard  deviation  of  IQs  In  the  population 
Is  15.  the  total  variance  Is  225.)  Variance  is  a 
basic  concept  In  all  discussions  of  Individual 
differences  and  population  genetics.  If  you 
take  the  difference  between  every  score  and 
the  mean  of  that  total  distribution,  square 
each  of  these  differences,  stun  them  up.  and 
divide  the  sum  by  the  total  number  of  scores, 
you  have  a  quantity  called  the  variance.  It  Is 
an  Index  of  the  total  amount  of  variation 
among  scores.  Since  variance  represents 
variation  on  an  additive  scale,  the  total 
variance  of  a  distribution  of  scores  can  be 
partitioned  into  a  number  of  components, 
each  one  due  to  some  factor  which  con- 
tributes a  certain  specifiable  proportion  of 
the  variance,  and  all  these  variance  com- 
ponents add  up  to  the  total  variance.  The 
mathematical  technique  for  doing  this,  called 
"the  analysis  of  variance."  was  Invented  by 
Sir  Ronald  Fisher,  the  British  geneticist  and 
statistician.  It  Is  one  of  the  great  achieve- 
ments In  the  development  of  statistical 
methodology. 

THK    ntHHUTANCE    OF    INTXtLICKNCC 

"In  the  actual  race  of  life,  which  Is  not  to 
get  ahead,   but  to  get  ahead  of  somebody, 


the  chief  determining  factor  is  heredity."  So 
said  Edward  L.  Tborndlke  in  190S.  Since  then, 
the  preponderance  of  evidence  has  proved 
him  right,  certainly  as  concerns  those  as- 
pecu  of  life  in  which  intelligence  plays  an 
Important  part. 

But  one  would  get  a  quite  different  impres- 
sion from  reading  most  of  the  recent  popular 
textboolu     of     psychology     and     education. 
OeneUc  factors  in  individual  differences  have 
usually    been    belittled,   obscured,   or   deni- 
grated,    probably    for    reasons    of    Interest 
mainly  on  historical,  pollUcal,  and  Ideological 
grounds   which   we   need    not   go   into   here. 
Some  of  the  following  quotations,  each  from 
different  widely  used  texts  In  our  field,  give 
some  indication  of  the  baaU  for  my  com- 
plaint.  'We  can  attribute  no  particular  por- 
tlop  of  intelligence  to  heredity  and  no  par- 
ticular portion   to  the  environment."  "The 
relative  Influence  of  heredity  and  environ- 
ment upon  Intelligence  has  been  the  topic 
of  considerable  investigations  over  the  last 
half   century.   Actually   the   problem   is  In- 
capable of  solution  since  studies  do  not  touch 
upon  the  problem  of  heredity  and  environ- 
ment but  simply  upon  the  susceptibility  of 
the  content  of  a  particular  test  to  environ- 
mental    influences."    "Among    people    con- 
sidered normal,  the  range  of  genetic  varia- 
tions Is  not  very  great  "   "Although  at  the 
present  time  practically  all  responsible  work- 
ers  in   the   field    recognise    that   conclusive 
proof  of   the   heritabllity  of   menui   ability 
(Where  no  organic  or  metabolic  pathology  is 
Involved)    la   still   lacking,    the   assumption 
that  subnormallty  has  a  genetic  basis  con- 
Unues    to    crop    up    In    scientific    studies  ' 
"There  Is   no  evidence  that   nature  Is  more 
important  than  nurture.  The  t,wo  forces  al- 
ways   operate    together    to    determine    the 
course  of  intellectual  development"  The  Im- 
port of  such  statements  apparently  filters  up 
to  high  levels  of  policy-making,  for  we  find 
a  Commlstiloner  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion staUng  in  a  published  speech  that  chil- 
dren '.  .  .  all  have  similar  potential  at  birth. 
The    differences    occur   shortly    thereafter." 
These  quotations  typify  much  of  the  cur- 
rent attitude  toward  heredity  and  environ- 
ment   that    has    prevailed    In    education    in 
recent  years.  The  belief  In  the  almost  Infinite 
plasticity  of  Intellect,  the  ostrlch-Uke  denial 
of  biological  factors  In  Individual  differences, 
and  the  slighting  of  the  role  of  genetics  In 
the   study    of   Intelligence   can   only   hinder 
Investigation  and  understanding  of  the  con- 
ditions, processes,  and  limits  through  which 
the    social    environment    influences    human 
behavior. 

But  fortunately  we  are  beginning  to  see 
some  definite  signs  that  this  mistreatment 
of  the  genetic  basis  of  intelligence  by  social 
scientists  msy  be  on  the  wane,  and  that  a 
blosoclal  view  of  Intellectual  development 
more  In  accord  with  the  evidence  Is  gaining 
greater  recognlUon  As  Tale  psychologist  Ert- 
w^vrd  Zlgler  Il968)  has  so  well  stated: 

"Not  only  do  I  Insist  that  we  take  the  bio- 
logical Integrity  of  the  organism  seriously, 
but  It  Is  also  my  considered  opinion  that  our 
nation  has  more  to  fear  from  unbridled  en- 
vironmentalists than  they  do  from  those  who 
point  to  such  Integrity  as  one  factor  In  the 
determln:itlun  of  development.  It  Is  the  en- 
vironmentalists who  have  been  writing  review 
after  review  In  which  genetics  are  Ignored 
and  the  concept  of  capacity  Is  treated  as  a 
dirty  word.  It  Is  the  environmentalists  who 
have  placed  on  the  defensive  any  thinker 
who.  perhaps  Impressed  by  the  revolution  in 
biological  thought  stemming  from  discov- 
eries Involving  RNA-DNA  phenomena,  has 
had  the  temerity  to  suggest  that  certain 
behaviors  may  be  In  part  the  product  of  read- 
out mechanUms  residing  within  the  pro- 
grammed organism.  It  Is  the  unbridled  envi- 
ronmentalist who  emphasizes  the  plasticity 
of  the  Intellect,  that  tells  us  one  can  change 
both  the  general  rate  of  development  and 
the    oonflguratlon    of    Inellecual    processes 


which  can  be  referred  to  as  the  Intellect,  if 
we  could  only  subject  bunuin  beings  to  the 
proper  technologies  In  the  educational  reslm. 
this  has  spelled  itself  out  In  the  use  of  pana- 
ceas, gadgets,  and  gimmlclcs  of  the  most  ques- 
tlonable  sort  It  Is  the  environmentalist  who 
suggests  to  parents  how  easy  it  Is  to  raise 
the  child's  IQ  and  who  has  prematurely  led 
many  to  believe  that  the  retarded  could  be 
made  normal,  and  the  normal  made  geniuses 
It  Is  the  environmentalist  who  has  argued 
for  pressure-cooker  schools,  at  what  psycho- 
logical cost,  we  do  not  yet  know." 

Most  geneticists  and  students  of  human 
evolution  have  fully  recognized  the  role  of 
culture  In  shaping  "human  nature,"  but  also 
they  do  not  minimize  the  biological  basis  of 
diversity  m  human  behavioral  characteris- 
tics. Geneticist  Theodoslus  Dobzhansky 
( 1968,  p.  564)  has  expressed  this  viewpoint  in 
the  broadest  terms:  "The  trend  of  cultural 
evolution  has  been  not  toward  making  every- 
body have  Identical  occupations  but  toward  a 
more  and  more  differentiated  occupational 
structure.  What  would  be  the  most  adaptive 
response  to  thu  trend?  Certainly  nothing 
that  would  encourage  genetic  uniformity.  .  . 
To  argue  that  only  environmental  circum- 
stances and  training  determine  a  person's 
behavior  makes  a  travesty  of  democratic 
notions  of  Individual  choice.  rc^sponsibiUty. 
and  freedom." 

EVTOCNCC  raOM  STUDIES  OF  SELECTIVE  BREEDING 

The  many  studies  of  selective  breeding  m 
various  species  of  mammals  provide  con- 
clusive evidence  that  many  behavioral  char- 
acteristics. Just  as  most  physical  character- 
tlstlcs,  can  be  manipulated  by  genetic 
selection  (see  Fuller  &  Thompson.  1962;  Scott 
and  Fuller.  1966)  Rats,  for  example,  have 
been  bred  for  maze  learning  ability  in  many 
different  laboratories.  It  makes  little  differ- 
ence whether  one  refers  to  this  ability  as  rat 
"intelligence.'  "learning  ability"  or  some 
other  term — we  know  that  It  Is  possible  to 
breed  selectively  for  whatever  the  factors  are 
that  make  for  speed  of  nuize  learning.  To  be 
sure,  Individual  variation  in  this  complex 
ability  may  be  due  to  any  combination  of  a 
number  of  characteristics  Involving  sensory 
acuity,  drive  level,  emotional  stability, 
strength  of  innate  turning  preferences,  brain 
chemistry,  brain  size,  structure  of  neural  con- 
nections, speed  of  synaptic  transmission,  or 
whatever.  The  point  Lb  that  the  molar  behav- 
ior of  learning  to  get  through  a  maze  efficient- 
ly without  making  errors  (i.e.,  going  up  blind 
alleys)  can  be  markedly  Influenced  in  later 
generations  by  selective  breeding  of  the  par- 
ent generations  of  rats  who  are  either  fast  or 
slow  ("maze  bright"  or  "maze  dull."  to  use 
the  prevailing  terminology  In  this  research) 
in  learning  to  get  through  the  maze  Figure  4 
shows  the  results  of  one  such  genetic  selec- 
tion experiment.  They  are  quite  typical; 
within  only  six  generations  of  selection  the 
offspring  of  the  "dull"  strain  make  100  per- 
cent more  errors  in  learning  the  maze  than 
do  the  offspring  of  the  "bright"  strain 
(Thompson.  1064).  In  most  experlmenu  of 
this  type,  of  course,  the  behaviors  that  re- 
spond so  dramatically  to  selection  are  rela- 
tively simple  as  compared  with  human  Intel- 
ligence, and  the  experimental  selection  pres- 
sure Is  severe,  so  the  Implications  of  such 
findings  for  the  study  of  human  variation 
should  not  be  overdrawn.  Yet  geneticists 
seem  to  express  little  doubt  that  many  be- 
havioral traits  in  humans  would  respond 
similarly  to  geneUc  selection.  Three  eminent 
geneUclsu  (James  F.  Crow.  James  V.  Neel. 
and  Curt  Stern)  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  recently  prepared  a  "position  stote- 
ment."  which  was  generally  hedged  by  ex- 
treme caution  and  understatement,  that  as- 
serted: "Animal  experiments  have  shown 
that  almost  any  trait  can  be  changed  by 
selection.  ...  A  selection  program  to  in- 
crease human  intelligence  (or  whatever  is 
measiuvd  by  various  kinds  of  "intelligence" 
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tests)  would  almost  certainly  be  successful  in 
some  measure.  The  same  is  probably  true  for 
other  behavioral  traits.  The  rate  of  Increase 
would  be  somewhat  unpredictable,  but  there 
is  little  doubt  that  there  would  be  progress" 
(National  Academy  of  Sciences.  1967.  p.  893). 

Direct    evidence    of    genetic    influences    on 
hum*n  abilities 

One  of  the  most  striking  pieces  of  evidence 
for  the  genetic  control  of  mental  abilities  Is 
a  chromosomal  anomaly  called  Turner's  syn- 
drome. Normal  persons  have  46  chromosomes. 
Persona  with  Turner's  syndrome  have  only 
46.  When  their  chromosomes  are  stained  and 
viewed  under  the  microscope,  It  Is  seen  that 
the  sex-chromatln  is  missing  from  one  of  the 
two  chromosomes  that  determine  the  Individ- 
ual's sex.  In  normal  persons  this  pair  of 
chromosomes  is  conventionally  designated 
XT  for  males  and  XX  for  females.  The  anom- 
aly of  Tiuner's  syndrome  Is  characterized  as 
XO.  These  persons  always  have  the  morpho- 
logic appearance  of  females  but  are  always 
sterile,  and  they  show  certain  physical  char- 
acteristics such  as  diminutive  stature,  aver- 
aging about  five  feet  tall  as  adults.  The  in- 
teresting point  about  Turner's  cases  from  our 
standpoint  is  that  although  their  IQs  on 
most  verbal  tests  of  Intelligence  show  a 
perfectly  normal  distribution,  their  perform- 
ance on  tests  Involving  spatial  ability  or 
perceptual  organization  Is  abnormally  low 
(Money,  1964).  Their  peculiar  deficiency  in 
spatial-perceptual  ability  Is  sometimes  so 
severe  as  to  be  popularly  characterized  as 
"space-form  blindness."  It  Is  also  interesting 
that  Turner's  cases  seem  to  be  more  or  less 
uniformly  low  on  spatial  ability  regardless 
of  their  level  of  performance  on  other  tests 
of  mental  ability.  These  rare  persons  also 
report  unusual  difficulty  with  arithmetic  and 
mathematics  In  school  despite  otherwise 
normal  or  superior  Intelligence.  So  here  is  a 
genetic  aberration,  clearly  Identifiable  under 
the  microscope,  which  has  quite  specific  con- 
sequences on  cognitive  processes.  Such  spe- 
cific intellectual  deficiencies  are  thus  en- 
tirely possible  without  there  being  any 
specific  environmental  deprivations  needed 
to  account  for  them. 

There  are  probably  other  more  subtle  cog- 
nitive effects  associated  with  the  sex  chromo- 
somes In  normal  persons.  It  has  long  been 
suspected  that  males  have  greater  environ- 
mental vulnerability  than  females,  and  Nancy 
Bayley's  Important  longitudinal  research  on 
children's  mental  development  clearly  shows 
both  a  higher  degree  and  a  greater  variety  of 
environmental  and  personality  correlates  of 
mental  abilities  In  boys  than  In  girls  (Bay- 
ley,  1968b. 1066. 1968) . 

Polygenic  inheritance 

Since  Intelligence  Is  basically  dependent 
3n  the  structural  and  biochemical  properties 
of  the  brain.  It  should  not  be  surprising  that 
differences  in  Intellectual  capacity  are  partly 
the  result  of  genetic  factors  which  conform 
to  the  same  principles  involved  In  the  in- 
heritance of  physical  characteristics.  The 
general  model  that  geneticists  have  devised 
to  account  for  the  facts  of  Inheritance  of 
continuous  or  metrical  physical  traits,  such 
as  stature,  cephalic  index,  and  fingerprint 
ridges,  also  applies  to  Intelligence.  The 
mechanism  of  inheritance  for  such  traits  is 
called  polygenic,  since  noTTJial  variation  in 
the  characteristic  iB  the  result  of  multiple 
genes  tohose  effects  are  small,  similar,  and 
cumulative.  The  geaes  can  be  thought  of  as 
the  pennies  in  the  coln-tosslng  analogy  de- 
scribed previously.  Some  genes  add  a  positive 
Increment  to  the  metric  value  of  the  charac- 
teristic (""heads"')  and  some  genes  add  noth- 
ing ("tails").  The  random  segregation  of 
the  parental  genes  In  the  process  of  game- 
togenesis  (formation  of  the  sex  cells)  and 
their  chance  combination  In  the  zygote 
(fertilized  egg)  may  be  likened  to  the 
tossing  of  a  large  number  of  pennies,  with 
each  "head"  adding  a  positive  increment  to 


the  trait,  thereby  producing  the  normal  bell- 
shaped  distribution  of  trait  values  In  a  large 
number  of  tosses.  The  actual  number  of 
genes  Involved  In  Intelligence  Is  not  known. 
In  fact,  the  total  number  of  genes  in  the 
human  chromosomes  Is  unknown.  The  sim- 
plest possible  model  would  require  between 
ten  and  twenty  gene  pairs  (alleles)  to  ac- 
count for  the  normal  distribution  of  Intel- 
ligence, but  many  more  genes  than  this  are 
most  likely  Involved  (Gottesman,  1963,  pp. 
290-291) . 

The  concept  of  heritability 

The  study  of  the  genetic  basis  of  Indi- 
vidual differences  In  Intelligence  In  humans 
has  evolved  In  the  traditions  and  methods  of 
that  branch  of  genetics  called  quantitative 
genetics  or  population  genetics,  the  founda- 
tions of  which  were  laid  down  by  British  ge- 
neticists and  statisticians  such  as  Galton, 
Pearson,  Fisher,  Haldane,  and  Mather,  and.  In 
the  United  States,  by  J.  L.  Lush  and  Sewall 
Wright.  Probably  the  most  distinguished  ex- 
ponent of  the  application  of  these  methods 
to  the  study  of  Intelligence  Is  Sir  Cyril  Burt, 
whose  major  writings  on  this  subject  are  a 
"must"'  for  students  of  Individual  differences 
(Burt.  1955,  1958,  1969,  1961,  1966;  Burt  & 
Howard,  1956,  1957). 

One  aim  of  this  approach  to  the  study  of 
Individual  differences  In  Intelligence  Is  to 
account  for  the  total  variance  In  the  popu- 
lation (excluding  pathological  cabes  at  the 
bottom  of  the  distribution)  in  terms  of  the 
proportions  of  the  variance  attributable  to 
various  genetic  and  environmental  oompon- 
ente  It  will  pay  to  be  quite  explicit  about 
Just  what  this  actually  means. 

Individual  differences  In  such  measure- 
ments of  intelligence  as  the  IQ  are  repre- 
sented as  population  variance  In  a  phenotype 
Vv.  and  are  distributed  approximately  as 
shown  in  Figure  1.  Conceptually,  this  total 
variance  of  the  phenotypes  can  be  partitioned 
Into  a  number  of  variance  components,  each 
of  which  represents  a  source  of  variance.  The 
oomponents,  of  coiu-se,  all  add  up  to  the 
total  variance.  Thus. 

v„-''^'o+VAM)-fVD-fVi  ,Ve+2Covhe  ,Vi-fV.   ,„, 

Heredity  Environment    Error 

where: 

Vp=plienotypic  varianco  in  the  population 
Vo=penic  (or  additive)  variance 
VAM=variance  due  to  assortatlve  mating.  V.tM=0 
under  random  malln^  (panmixia). 
Vo^dominance  deviation  variance 
V  ,=epistatls  (interaction  among  genes  at  2  or  more 

loci) 
Vi;=environmental  variance 
CovHE"Covariance  of  heredity  and  environment 

Vi=true  statistical  interaction  of  genetic«and  en- 
vironmental factors 
Vi=error  of  measurement  (unreliability). 

Here  are  a  few  words  of  explanation  about 
each  of  these  variance  components. 

Phenotypic  Variance.  Vr  Is  already  clear: 
It  is  total  variance  of  the  trait  measurements 
In  the  population. 

Genie  Variance.  Vo,  the  genlc  (or  additive) 
varlsknce.  Is  attributable  to  gene  effects  which 
are  additive;  that  Is,  each  gene  adds  an  equal 
Increment  to  the  metric  value  of  the  trait. 
Sir  Ronald  Fisher  referred  to  this  compo- 
nent &s  "the  essential  genotypes,"  since  It 
is  the  part  of  the  genetic  Inheritance  which 
"breeds  true" — it  accounts  for  the  re- 
semblance between  parents  and  offspring.  If 
trait  variance  Involved  nothing  but  addi- 
tive genlc  effects,  the  average  value  of  all 
the  offspring  that  could  theoretically  be  born 
to  a  pair  of  parents  would  be  exactly  equal  to 
the  average  value  of  the  parents  (called  the 
mldparent  value ) .  It  Is  thus  the  genlc  aspect 
which  is  most  Important  to  agriculturalists 
and  breeders  of  Uvestoclt,  since  it  Is  the  genlc 
component  of  the  phenotypic  variance  that 
responds  to  selection  according  to  the  simple 
rule  of  "like  begets  like."  The  larger  the  pro- 
portion of  genlc  variance  Involved  in  a  given 
characteristic,  the  fewer  Is  the  number  of 


generations  of  selective  breeding  required  to 
effect  a  change  of  some  specified  magnitude 
In  the  characteristic. 

Assortative  Mating.  Viu,  the  variance  due 
to  Ewsortative  mating,  is  conventionally  not 
separated  from  Vu,  since  assortative  mating 
actually  affects  the  proportion  of  Vn  directly. 
I  have  separated  these  components  here  for 
explanatory  reasons,  and  It  is,  in  fact,  possible 
to  obtain  lndef>endent  estimates  of  the  two 
components.  If  mating  were  completely  ran- 
dom in  the  population  with  respect  to  a  given 
characteristic — that  is,  if  the  correlation  be- 
tween parents  were  zero  (a  state  of  affairs 
known  as  panmixia) — the  Vau  component 
would  also  be  equal  to  zero  and  the  popula- 
tion variance  on  the  trait  In  question  would 
therefore  be  reduced. 

Assortatlve  mating  has  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  resemblance  among  siblings 
and  also  of  increasing  the  differences  be- 
tween families  in  the  population.  (In  the 
terminology  of  analysis  of  variance,  assort- 
ative mating  decreases  the  Within  Families 
variance  and  increases  the  Between  Families 
variance.) 

For  some  human  characteristics  the  degree 
of  assortative  mating  is  effectively  zero.  This 
is  true  of  fingerprint  ridges,  for  example. 
Men  and  women  are  obviously  not  attracted 
to  one  another  on  the  basis  of  their  finger- 
prints. Height,  however,  has  an  assortative 
mating  coefficient  (i.e.,  the  correlation  be- 
tween mates)  of  about  30.  The  IQ,  interest- 
ingly enough,  shows  a  higher  degree  of  as- 
sortative mating  in  our  society  than  any 
other  measurable  human  characteristic.  I 
have  surveyed  the  literature  on  this  point, 
based  on  studies  in  Europe  and  North  Amer- 
ica, and  find  that  the  correlation  between 
spouses'  Intelligence  test  scores  averages 
close  to  .60.  Thus,  spouses  are  mere  alike 
In  intelligence  than  brothers  and  sisterr,  who 
are  correlated  about   .50. 

As  Eckland  (1967)  has  pointed  out.  this 
high  correlation  between  marriage  partners 
does  not  come  about  solely  because  men  and 
women  are  such  excellent  Judges  of  one  an- 
other's Intelligence,  but  because  mate  selec- 
tion is  greatly  aided  by  the  highly  visible 
selective  processes  of  the  educational  system 
and  the  occupational  hierarchy.  Here  Is  a 
striking  instance  of  how  educational  and 
social  factors  can  have  far-reaching  genetic 
consequences  in  the  population.  One  would 
predict,  for  example,  that  In  prellterate  or 
preindustrlal  societies  assortatlve  mating 
with  respect  to  intelligence  would  be  marked- 
ly less  than  It  is  In  modem  industrial  socle- 
ties.  The  educational  screening  mechanisms 
and  socio-economic  stratification  by  which 
Intelligence  becomes  more  readily  visible 
would  not  exist,  and  other  traits  of  more 
visible  importance  to  the  society  would  take 
precedence  over  intelligence  as  a  basis  for  as- 
sortatlve mating.  Even  in  our  own  society, 
there  may  well  be  differential  degrees  as  as- 
sortative mating  in  different  segments  of  the 
population,  probably  related  to  their  oppor- 
tunities for  educational  and  occupational 
selection.  When  any  large  and  socially  In- 
sulated group  Is  not  subject  to  the  social  and 
educational  circumstances  that  lead  to  a 
high  degree  of  assortatlve  mating  for  in- 
telligence, there  should  be  Important  genetic 
consequences.  One  possible  consequence  is 
some  reduction  of  the  group's  ability,  not  as 
individuals  but  as  a  group,  to  compete  in- 
tellectually. Thus  probably  one  of  the  most 
cogent  arguments  for  society's  promoting 
full  equality  of  educational,  occupational, 
and  economic  opportunity  lies  in  the  pos- 
sible genetic  consequences  of  these  social 
institutions. 

The  reason  Is  simply  that  assortatlve  mat- 
ing increases  the  genetic  variance  In  the 
population.  By  Itself  this  will  not  affect  the 
mean  of  the  trait  in  the  population,  but  it 
will  have  a  great  effect  on  the  proportion  of 
the  population  falling  In  ^he  upper  and 
lower  tails  of  the  distribution.  Under  present 
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condlUoxu,  with  an  MaorUtlTa  matlnc  co- 
efficlant  of  about  .00.  the  standard  deviation 
of  IQs  U  15  point*.  If  aaaortjktlve  mating  for 
Intelligence  were  reduced  to  zero,  the  stand- 
ard deviation  of  IQe  would  fall  to  139  The 
consequences  of  thla  reduction  In  the  stand- 
ard deviation  would  be  most  evident  at  the 
extremea  of  the  Intelligence  dUtrlbutlon.  For 
example,  assuming  a  normal  distribution  of 
IQb  and  the  preaent  standard  deviation  of 
13.  the  frequency  <per  million)  of  persons 
above  IQ  130  Is  33.750  WItnout  asaortatlve 
mating  the  frequency  of  IQs  over  130  would 
fall  to  0.900.  or  only  43  5  percent  of  the  pres- 
ent frequency.  For  IQtt  above  145,  the  fre- 
quency (per  million)  Is  1.350  and  with  no 
asaortatlve  mating  would  fall  to  341.  or  17.9 
percent  of  the  present  freqviency.  And  there 
are  now  approximately  20  ilmee  as  many 
persons  above  an  IQ  of  100  as  we  would  And 
If  there  were  no  asaortatlve  mating  for  In- 
telligence.' Thua  differences  In  asaortatlve 
mating  can  have  a  profound  effect  on  a 
people's  Intellectual  reeources,  especially  at 
the  level*  of  Intelligence  required  for  com- 
plex problenx  solving.  Invention,  and  scien- 
tific and  technologlcsl  Innovation 

But  what  U  the  effect  of  asaortaUve  mat- 
ing on  5|ie  lower  tall  of  the  distribution?  On 
;^eore\{.ca2  grounds  we  should  also  expect  It 
to  Incfe^  the  proportion  of  low  IQs  in  the 
population.  It  probably  does  this  to  S3me 
extent,  but  not  as  much  a*  It  Increases  the 
frequency  of  higher  IQs.  because  there  U  i 
longer-term  consequence  of  asscrtatlve  mat- 
ing which  also  must  be  considered.  A  num- 
ber of  studies  have  shown  :hat  In  popula- 
tions practicing  a  high  degree  of  aasortatlve 
mating,  persons  below  IQ  75  are  much  leas 
succesaful  In  Ondlng  marriage  partners  and. 
as  a  group,  have  relatively  fewer  offspring 
than  do  persons  of  higher  Intelligence  (Ba- 
jema.  1963.  I960:  Hlggln*.  Reed  tc  Reed. 
1963).  Since  asaortatlve  mating  Increase* 
vairlance.  It  In  effect  pushes  more  people  Into 
the  below  IQ  7S  group,  where  they  fall  to 
reproduce,  thereby  resulting  In  a  net  selec- 
tion for  genes  favoring  high  Intelligence. 
Thus,  In  the  long  run.  asaortatlve  mating 
may  have  %  eugenic  effect  la  improving  the 
general  level  of  Intelligence  In  the  popula- 
tion. 

Domtitance  Deviation.  Vd.  the  dominance 
deviation  variance.  Is  apparent  when  we  ob- 
serve a  systematic  discrepancy  between  the 
average  value  of  the  parents  and  the  average 
value  of  their  offspring  on  a  given  charac- 
teristic Genes  at  some  of  the  loci  In  the 
chromosome  are  recesalve  (r)  and  their  ef- 
fect* are  not  manlfe*t«d  In  the  phenotype 
unle**  they  are  paired  with  another  recessive 
at  the  same  locus  If  paired  with  a  dominant 
gene  iD),  their  effect  is  overriden  or  "domi- 
nated" by  the  dominant  gene.  Thus,  In  term* 
of  Increments  which  genes  add  to  the  metric 
value  of  the  phenotype.  If  r=o  and  D=l. 
then  r-t-r=o,  and  D+D  =  a,  but  D  +  r  will 
equal  3.  since  O  dominate*  r  Because  of  the 
presence  of  some  proportion  ocf  recessive  genes 
in  the  genotype*  for  a  particular  trait,  not 
all  of  the  parents'  phenotyplc  characteristics 
will  show  up  In  their  offspring,  and,  of  course, 
vice  versa:  not  all  of  the  offspring's  charac- 
teristics will  be  seen  In  the  parents.  This 
makes  for  a  less  than  perfect  correlation  be- 
tween mldparent  and  mldchlld  values  on  the 
trait  In  question  Vd.  the  dominance  variance, 
repreeents  the  component  of  variance  In  the 
population  which  Is  due  to  this  average  dis- 
crepancy between  parents  and  offspring.  The 
magnitude  of  Vd  depends  upon  the  propor- 
tions of  dominant  and  recessive  genes  conatl- 


*I  am  grateful  to  University  of  California 
geneticist  Dr.  Jack  Iieeter  King  for  making 
these  calculations,  which  are  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  heritablllty  of  IQ  I* 
.80,  a  value  which  1*  the  average  of  all  the 
major  studies  of  the  herltablUty  of  Inteill- 
g«noe. 


tutlng  the  genotype*  for  the  characteristic  In 
the  population. 

KpiatatU.  V,  1*  the  varlano^  component  at- 
tributable to  eplstasls,  which  means  the  In- 
teraction of  ibe  effecu  among  gene*  at  two 
or  more  loci  When  gene*  "Interact,"  their 
effecu  are  not  strlcUy  additive;  that  1*  to 
say,  their  combined  effect  may  be  more  or 
less  than  the  sum  of  their  separate  effecU 
Like  dominance,  eplstasls  also  accounts  for 
some  of  the  lack  of  resemblance  between 
parent*  and  their  offspring  And  it  increase* 
the  population  variance  by  a  component  des- 
ignated a*  V,. 

tnvironmental  Variance.  "Environmental" 
really  means  all  sources  of  variance  not  at- 
tributable to  genetic  effect*  or  error*  of 
measurement  (1  e.,  test  unreliability  I  In  dla- 
CHSslons  of  intelligence,  the  environment  i* 
often  thought  of  only  in  term*  of  the  social 
and  cultural  Influence*  on  the  Individual 
While  these  are  Important,  they  are  not  the 
whole  of  "environment,"  which  includes  other 
more '  atrlctly  biological  influences,  such  as 
the  prenatal  environment  and  nutritional 
factors  early  In  life  In  most  studies  of  the 
heritablllty  of  intelligence  "environment" 
refers  to  all  variance  that  1*  not  accounted 
for  by  genetic  factors  1  (V^  +  V^^  +  Vu-I-V,)  ] 
and  measurement  error  (V,) . 

Covariance  of  Heredity  ami  Environment. 
Thla  term  can  also  be  expressed  as — 

sms  V  vFxv7 

where  ms  ia  the  correlation  between  heredity 
and  environment,  Vh  is  the  variance  due  to 
all  genetic  factors,  and  Vs  Is  variance  due  to 
all  environmental  factors  In  other  words,  if 
there  is  a  positive  correlation  between  genetic 
and  environmental  factors,  the  population 
variance  la  increased  by  a  theoretically  spe- 
clflable  amount  indicated  by  the  covariance 
term  In  Equation  3. 

Such  covariance  undoubtedly  exists  for 
Intelligence  In  our  society  Children  with 
better  than  average  genetic  endowment  for 
Intelligence  have  a  greater  than  chance  like- 
lihood of  having  parents  of  better  than  aver- 
age Intelligence  who  are  capable  of  providing 
environmental  advantages  that  foster  intel- 
lectual development.  Even  among  children 
within  the  same  family,  parents  and  teachers 
will  often  give  special  attention  and  oppor- 
tunities to  the  child  who  displays  exceptional 
abilities.  A  genotype  for  superior  ability  may 
cause  the  social  environment  to  foster  the 
ability,  as  when  parents  perceive  unusual  re- 
sponsiveness to  music  in  one  of  their  children 
and  therefore  provide  more  opportunities  for 
listening,  music  lessons,  encouragement  to 
practice,  and  so  on.  A  bright  child  may  also 
create  a  more  intellectually  stimulating  en- 
vironment for  himself  in  terms  of  the  kinds 
of  activities  that  engage  hU  interest  and 
energy.  And  the  social  rewards  that  come  to 
the  individual  who  excells  in  some  activity 
reinforce  its  further  development.  Thus  the 
covariance  term  for  any  given  trait  will  be 
alTected  to  a  signlflcant  degree  by  the  kinds 
of  behavioral  propensities  the  culture  re- 
wards or  punishes,  encourages  or  discourages. 
For  traits  viewed  as  desirable  in  our  culture, 
such  as  Intelligence,  hereditary  and  environ- 
mental factors  will  be  positively  correlated. 
But  for  some  other  traiu  which  are  generally 
viewed  as  socially  undesirable,  hereditary  and 
environmental  Influences  may  be  negatively 
correlated.  This  means  that  the  social  en- 
vironment tends  to  discourage  certain  beha- 
vioral propensities  when  they  are  out  of  line 
with  the  values  of  the  culture.  Then,  instead 
of  heredity  and  environment  acting  In  the 
same  direction,  they  work  In  opposite  direc- 
tions, with  a  consequent  reduction  In  the 
population  variance  in  the  trait.  Overt  ag- 
gressive tendencies  may  be  a  good  example 
of  behavior  involving  a  negative  correlation 
between  genotypic  propensities  and  environ- 
mental counter-preeaurea.  An  example  of  neg- 
ative heredlty-enylronment  correlation  in 
the  •eholaatle  realm  would  be  found  In  the 


oaae  where  a  child  with  a  poor  genetic  endow- 
ment for  learning  some  skill  which  is  de- 
manded by  societal  norms,  such  as  being  able 
to  read,  causes  the  child's  parents  to  lavish 
special  tutorial  attention  on  their  child  In 
an  effort  to  bring  his  performance  up  to  par. 

In  making  overall  estimates  of  the  propor- 
tion* of  variance  attributable  to  hereditary 
and  environmental  factors,  there  Is  soaie 
question  as  to  whether  the  covariance  com- 
ponent should  be  Included  on  the  side  of 
heredity  or  environment.  But  there  can  be 
no  "correct"  answer  to  this  question.  To  the 
degree  that  the  individual's  genetic  propen- 
sities cause  him  to  fashion  his  own  environ- 
ment, given  the  opportunity,  the  covariance 
(or  some  part  of  It)  can  be  Justifiably  re- 
garded as  part  of  the  total  heritablllty  of  the 
trait.  But  If  one  wishes  to  estimate  what 
the  heritablllty  of  the  trait  would  be  under 
artificial  conditions  In  which  there  Is  abso- 
lutely no  freedom  for  variation  In  Individ- 
uals' utllizatton  of  their  environment,  then 
the  covariance  term  should  be  included  on 
the  Bide  of  environment.  Since  most  esti- 
mates of  the  heritablllty  of  Intelligence  are 
Intended  to  refiect  the  existing  state  of  af- 
fairs, they  usually  Include  the  covariance 
in  the  proportion  of  variance  due  to  heredity. 

Interaction  of  Heredity  and  Environment. 
The  interaction  of  genetic  and  environmen- 
tal factors  (Vi)  must  be  clearly  distinguished 
from  the  covariance  of  heredity  and  environ- 
ment. There  Is  considerable  confusion  con- 
cerning the  meaning  of  Interaction  in  much 
of  the  literature  on  heredity  and  intelligence 
It  is  claimed,  for  example,  that  nothing  can 
be  said  about  the  relative  Importance  of 
heredity  and  environment  because  intelli- 
gence is  the  result  of  the  "Interaction"  of 
these  Influences  and  therefore  their  inde- 
pendent effects  cannot  be  estimated.  This  is 
simply  false.  The  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion variance  due  to  genetic  X  environment 
interaction  Is  conceptually  and  empirically 
separable  from  other  variance  components, 
and  its  Independent  contribution  to  the  total 
\-ariance  can  be  known.  Those  who  call  them- 
selves "Interactlonlsts."  with  the  conviction 
that  they  have  thereby  either  solved  or  risen 
above  the  whole  issue  of  the  relative  contri- 
butions of  heredity  and  environment  to  in- 
dividual differences  In  intelligence,  are  ap- 
parently unaware  that  the  preponderance  of 
evidence  Indicates  that  the  interaction  vari- 
ance, V,  is  the  smallest  component  of  the 
total  phenotyplc  variance  of  intelligence. 

What  interaction  really  means  Is  that  dif- 
ferent genotypes  respond  In  different  ways  to 
the  same  environmental  factors.  For  example, 
genetically  different  Individuals  having  the 
same  Initial  weight  and  the  same  activity 
level  may  gain  weight  at  quite  different  rates 
all  under  exactly  the  same  Increase  In  caloric 
intake.  Their  genetically  different  constitu- 
tions cause  them  to  metabolize  exactly  the 
same  intake  quite  differently.  An  example  of 
genotype  x  environmental  Interaction  in 
the  behavioral  realm  is  illustrated  In  Figure  5. 
Strains  of  rats  selectively  bred  for  "bright- 
ness" or  "dullness"  in  maze  learning  show 
marked  differences  in  maze  performance  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  sensory  stimulation 
In  the  conditions  under  which  they  are 
reared.  For  the  "bright"  strain,  the  difference 
between  being  reared  In  a  "restricted"  or  in 
a  "normal"  environment  makes  a  great  dif- 
ference In  maze  performance.  But  for  the 
"dull"  strain  the  big  difference  Is  between 
a  "normal"  and  a  "stimulating"  environment. 
While  the  strains  differ  greatly  when  reared 
under  "normal"  conditions  (presumably  the 
conditions  under  which  they  were  selectively 
bred  for  "dullness"  and  "brightness"),  they 
do  not  differ  in  the  least  when  reared  In  a 
"restricted"'  environment  and  only  slightly 
In  a  "stimulating"  environment.  Tills  Is  the 
meaning  of  the  genetic  x  environment  in- 
teraction. Criticisms  of  the  analysis  of 
variance  model  for  the  components  of  pheno- 
typlc variance  (e.g..  Equation  3),  put  forth 
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first  by  Loevlnger  (1943)  and  then  by  Hunt 
(1961.  p.  339),  are  based  on  the  misconcep- 
tion that  the  model  Implies  that  all  effect* 
of  heredity  and  environment  are  strictly 
additive  and  there  is  no  "non-addltlve"  or 
interaction  term.  Hie  presence  of  Vi  In  Equa- 
tion 3  explicitly  shows  that  the  heredity  X 
environment  interaction  is  Included  In  the 
analysis  of  variance  model,  and  the  contri- 
bution of  Vi  to  the  total  variance  may  be 
estimated  Independently  of  the  purely  addi- 
tive effects  of  heredity  and  environment.  The 
magnitude  of  Vi  for  any  given  characteristic 
In  any  specified  population  Is  a  matter  for 
empirical  study,  not  philosophic  debate.  If 
Vi  turns  out  to  constitute  a  relatively  small 
proportion  of  the  total  variance,  as  the  evi- 
dence shows  Is  the  case  for  human  Intelli- 
gence, this  Is  not  a  fault  of  the  analysis  of 
variance  model.  It  Is  simply  a  fact.  If  the 
Interaction  variance  actually  exists  In  any 
significant  amount,  the  model  vrlll  reveal  It. 

Several  studies,  reviewed  by  Wiseman 
(1964,  p.  65;  1966,  p.  66) ,  provide  most  of  the 
Information  we  have  concerning  what  may 
be  presumed  to  be  an  heredity  X  environ- 
ment Interaction  with  respect  to  human  In- 
telligence. The  general  finding  Is  that  chil- 
dren who  are  more  than  one  standard  devia- 
tion (SD)  above  tlie  mean  IQ  show  greater 
correlations  with  environmental  factors  than 
do  children  who  are  more  than  one  SD  below 
the  mean.  In  other  words.  If  the  heritablllty 
of  IQ  were  determined  In  these  two  groups 
separately.  It  would  be  higher  In  the  low  IQ 
groups.  Also,  when  siblings  within  the  same 
family  aire  grouped  Into  above  and  below  IQ 
100,  the  scholastic  achievement  of  the  above 
100  group  shows  a  markedly  higher  correla- 
tion with  environmental  factors  than  In  the 
below  100  group.  This  indicates  a  true  Inter- 
action between  Intelligence  and  environment 
in  determining  educational  attainments. 

Error  Variance.  The  variance  due  to  errors 
of  measurement  (V.)  Is.  of  course,  unwanted 
but  unavoidable,  since  all  measurements  fall 
short  of  perfect  reliability.  The  proportion  of 
teat  score  variance  due  to  error  Is  equal  to 
l-fit  (where  rn  is  the  reliability  of  the  test, 
that  Is,  Its  correlation  with  Itself) .  For  most 
intelligence  tests,  error  accounts  for  between 
6  and  10  percent  of  the  variance. 

Definition  of  heritalMity 

Heritablllty  Is  a  technical  term  In  genetics 
meaning  specifically  the  proportion  of  pheno- 
typlc variance  due  to  variance  In  genotypes. 
When  psychologists  speak  of  heritablllty 
they  almost  Invariably  define  It  as: 


//. 


(VO+VAM)+VD-t-Vl 

v,-v. 


(8) 


Although  this  formula  Is  technically  the 
definition  of  H,  heritablllty  estimates  In  psy- 
chological studies  may  also  Include  the  co- 
variance  term  of  Equation  3  in  the  nimiera- 
tor  of  Equation  3. 
Common  misconoeptions  about  heritability 

Certain  misconceptions  about  heritablllty 
have  become  so  widespread  and  strongly  In- 
grained that  It  Is  always  neceesery  to  coun- 
teract them  before  presenting  the  empirical 
findings  on  the  subject,  lest  these  findings 
only  add  to  the  confusion  or  provoke  the 
dogmatic  acceptance  or  rejection  of  notions 
that  are  not  at  all  implied  by  the  meaning 
of  heritablUty. 

Heredity  versus  EniHronment.  Genetic  and 
environmental  factors  are  not  prop>erly 
viewed  as  being  in  opposition  to  each  other. 
Nor  are  they  an  "all  or  none"  affair.  Any 
observable  characteristic,  physical  or  be- 
havlortd,  is  a  phenotype.  the  vary  existence 
of  which  depends  upon  both  genetic  and  en- 
vlroiunental  conditions.  The  legitimate  ques- 
tion Is  not  whether  the  characteristic  is  due 
to  heredity  or  environment,  but  what  pro- 
portion of  the  population  variation  in  the 
characteristic  Is  attributable  to  genotypic 
variation  (which  is  H.  the  heritability)  and 


what  proportion  is  attributable  to  non-ge- 
netic or  environmental  variation  in  the 
population  (which  U  1-H).  For  metric 
characteristics  like  stature  and  intelligence, 
H  can  have  values  between  0  and  1. 

Individual  versus  Population.  Heritablllty 
is  a  population  statistic,  describing  the  rel- 
ative magnitude  of  the  genetic  component 
(or  set  of  genetic  components)  in  the  popu- 
lation variance  of  the  characteristic  in  ques- 
tion. It  has  no  sensible  meaning  with  ref- 
erence*  to  a  measurement  or  characteristic 
in  an  Individual.  A  single  measurement,  by 
definition,  has  no  variance.  There  is  no  way 
of  partitioning  a  given  individual's  IQ  into 
hereditary  and  environmental  components, 
as  if  the  person  Inherited,  say.  80  points  of 
IQ  and  acquired  20  additional  points  from 
bis  environment.  This  Is,  of  course,  non- 
sense. The  square  root  of  the  heritability 
(VH),  however,  tells  us  the  correlation  be- 
tween  genotypes  and  phenotypes  in  the  pop- 
ulation, and  this  permits  a  probabalistic  in- 
ference concerning  the  average  amount  of 
difference  between  individuals'  obtained 
IQa  and  the  "genotypic  value"  of  their  intel- 
ligence. (The  average  correlation  between 
phenotypes  and  genotypes  for  IQ  is  about 
.90  in  European  and  North  American  Cau- 
casian populations,  as  determined  from  siun- 
mary  data  presented  later  In  this  paper  [Ta- 
ble 2].  The  square  of  this  value  is  known 
as  the  heritablllty — the  proportion  of 
phenotyplc  variance  due  to  genetic  varia- 
tion.) The  principle  is  the  same  as  estimat- 
ing the  "true"  scores  from  obtained  scores 
in  test  theory.  Statements  about  individuals 
can  be  made  only  on  a  probabalistic  basis 
and  not  with  absolute  certainty.  Only  if 
heritability  were  unity  (i.e.,  H—1)  would 
there  be  a  perfect  correlation  between  ob- 
tained scores  and  genotypic  values.  In  which 
case  we  could  say  with  assurance  that  an 
individual's  measured  IQ  perfectly  repre- 
sented his  genotype  for  intelligence.  This 
still  would  Hbt  mean  that  the  phenotype 
could  have  developed  vrithout  an  environ- 
ment, for  without  either  heredity  or  en- 
vironment there  simply  is  no  organism  and 
no  phenotype.  Thus  the  statement  we  so 
often  hear  in  discussions  of  individual  dif- 
ferences— that  the  Individual's  Intelligence 
is  the  product  of  the  interaction  of  his  he- 
redity and  his  environment — Is  rather  fatu- 
ous. It  really  states  nothing  more  than  the 
fact  that  the  Individual  exists. 

Constancy.  From  what  has  already  been 
said  about  heritability.  It  must  be  clear  that 
it  is  not  a  constant  like  r  and  the  speed  of 
light.  H  Is  an  empirically  determined  popula- 
tion statistic,  and  like  any  statistic.  Its  value 
is  affected  by  the  characteristics  of  the  popu- 
lation. H  win  be  higher  In  a  population  in 
which  environmental  variation  relevant  to 
the  trait  in  question  is  small,  than  in  a  pop- 
ulation in  which  there  Is  great  envlronmential 
variation,  similarly,  vmen  a  population  Is 
relatively  homogeneous  In  genetic  factors  but 
not  in  the  environmental  factors  relevant  to 
the  development  of  the  characteristic,  the 
heritablllty  of  the  characteristic  in  question 
will  be  lower.  In  short,  the  value  of  H  Is 
Jointly  a  function  of  genetic  and  environ- 
mental variability  in  the  population.  Also, 
like  any  other  statistic,  it  is  an  estimate 
based  on  a  sample  of  the  population  and  is 
therefore  subject  to  sampling  error — the 
smaller  the  sample,  the  greater  the  margin 
of  probable  error.  Values  of  H  reported  in  the 
literature  do  not  represent  what  the  herita- 
blllty might  be  under  any  environmental 
conditions  or  in  all  populations  or  even  In 
the  same  population  at  different  times.  Esti- 
mates of  H  are  specific  to  the  population 
sampled,  the  point  in  time,  how  the  measure- 
ments were  made,  and  the  particular  test 
used  to  obtain  the  measurements. 

Measurements  versus  Reality.  It  la  fre- 
quently argued  that  since  we  cannot  really 
measure  intelligence  we  cannot  poeslbly  de- 


termine its  heritability.  Whether  we  oan  or 
cannot  measure  intelligence,  which  Is  a  sep- 
arate Issue  I  have  already  discussed,  let  it  be 
emphasized  that  it  makes  no  difference  to 
the  question  of  heritablllty.  We  do  not  esti- 
mate the  heritablllty  of  some  trait  that  lies 
hidden  behind  our  measurements  We  esti- 
mate the  heritablllty  of  the  phenotypes  and 
these  are  the  measurements  themselves.  Re- 
gardless of  what  It  is  that  our  tests  measure, 
the  heritablllty  tells  us  how  much  of  the 
variance  in  these  measurements  Is  due  to 
genetic  factors.  If  the  test  scores  get  at  noth- 
ing genetic,  the  result  will  simply  be  that 
estimates  of  their  heritability  will  not  differ 
signifloantly  from  zero.  "Hie  fact  that  herita- 
blllty estimates  based  on  IQs  differ  very  sig- 
nificantly from  zero  Is  proof  that  genetic 
factors  play  a  part  In  individual  differences 
In  IQ.  To  the  extent  that  a  test  is  not  "cul- 
ture-free" or  "culture-fair,"  It  will  result  in 
a  lower  heritablllty  measurement.  It  makes 
no  more  sense  to  say  that  mtelllgence  tests 
do  not  really  measure  intelligence  but  only 
developed  intelligence  than  to  say  that  scales 
do  not  really  measure  a  iierson's  weight  but 
only  the  weight  he  has  acquired  by  eating. 
An  "environment-free"  test  of  intelligence 
makes  as  much  sense  as  a  "nutrition-free" 
scale  for  weight. 

Know  All  versus  Know  Nothing.  This  ex- 
pression describes  another  confused  notion: 
the  idea  that  unless  we  can  know  absolutely 
everything  about  the  genetics  of  intelligence 
we  can  know  nothing)  Proponents  of  this 
view  demand  that  we  be  able  to  speM  out  in 
detail  every  single  link  In  the  chain  of 
causality  from  genes  (or  DNA  molecules)  to 
test  scores  if  we  are  to  say  anything  about 
the  heritability  of  intelligence.  Determining 
the  heritablllty  of  a  characterstlc  does  not  at 
all  dei>end  upon  a  knowledge  of  its  physical, 
biochemical,  or  physiological  basis  or  of  the 
precise  mechanisms  through  which  the  char- 
acteristic Is  modified  by  the  environment. 
Knowledge  of  these  factors  is,  of  course,  Im- 
ix>rtant  in  its  own  right,  but  we  need  not  have 
such  knowledge  to  establish  the  genetic  basis 
of  the  characteristic.  Selective  breeding  was 
practiced  fruitfully  for  centuries  before  any- 
thing at  all  was  known  of  chromosomes  and 
genes,  and  the  science  of  quantitative 
genetics  upon  which  the  estimation  of 
heritablllty  depends  has  proven  its  value  in- 
dependently of  advances  in  biochemical  and 
physiological  genetics. 

Acquired  versus  Inherited.  How  can  a  soci- 
ally defined  attribute  such  as  intelligence  be 
said  to  be  inherited?  Or  something  that  is  so 
obviously  acquired  from  the  social  environ- 
ment as  vocabulary?  Strictly  speaking,  of 
course,  only  genes  are  inherited.  But  the 
brain  mechanisms  which  are  Involved  In 
learning  are  genetically  conditioned  Just  as 
are  other  structures  and  fvmctlons  of  the 
organism.  What  the  organism  is  capable  of 
learning  from  the  environment  and  its  rate 
of  learning  thus  have  a  biological  basis.  Indi- 
viduals differ  markedly  In  the  amount,  rate, 
and  kinds  of  learning  they  evince  even  given 
equal  opportunities.  Consider  the  differences 
that  show  up  when  a  Mozart  and  the  average 
run  of  children  are  given  music  lessons!  If 
a  test  of  vocabulary  shows  high  heritablllty, 
it  only  means  that  persons  in  the  population 
have  had  fairly  equal  opportunity  for  learn- 
ing all  the  words  in  the  test,  and  the  differ- 
ences in  their  scores  are  due  mostly  to  dif- 
ferences in  capacity  for  learning.  If  members 
of  the  population  had  had  very  unequal  ex- 
posures to  the  words  in  the  vocabulary  test, 
the  heritability  of  the  scores  would  be  very 
low. 

Immutability.  High  heritablllty  by  Itself 
does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  charac- 
teristic Is  immutable.  Under  greatly  changed 
environmental  conditions,  the  heritability 
may  have  some  other  value,  or  it  may  remain 
the  same  while  the  mean  of  the  population 
changes.  At  one  time  tuberculosis  had  a  very 
high  heritablllty.  the  reason  being  that  th« 
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tubarcTilaaU  baellll  w«r«  eztrMiMly  wUto- 
■pTMul  ttirou^out  the  popul*tt<m,  ao  ttut 

the  main  factor  det«niilzUiig  wbettaer  an  tn- 
dlTidual  contnctad  tubarouloils  was  not  Um 
probablUty  of  «aq>osar«  but  Um  Indlvldual'a 
lnb«rtt«d  phTSloal  oonatltutlon.  Now  that 
tuberculoaU  bacilli  ar«  relatlTVly  ran.  differ- 
ence In  expovun  rathar  tban  In  phyalcal  pr»- 
dispoaltlon  la  a  mora  important  detarmlnant 
of  who  contracta  tuberctiloaU.  In  tba  abaanoa 
of  ezpoaure.  Individual  dlfferaneea  In  pra- 
dlapoamon  ara  of  no  conaequanca. 

HerltabUlty  alao  talla  us  something  about 
the  locua  of  control  of  a  charactarlatlc.  Tha 
control  of  highly  heritable  cbaracterlatlca  la 
usually  in  tha  organism's  intarnal  blochaml- 
cal  mechanlsma.  Trmtta  of  low  harltablllty  ara 
usually  controlled  by  extamal  environmental 
fMtora.  No  amount  of  paychotharapy.  tutor- 
ing, or  other  paychologlcal  Intarrantlon  will 
elicit  normal  performance  from  a  child  who 
la  mentally  retarded  bacauae  of  pbanylk^ 
tonurta  ( PSU ) ,  a  receaalve  genetic  defect  of 
metabolism  which  resulta  in  brain  damage. 
Tat  a  child  who  baa  Inharltad  tha  genea  for 
KK.U  can  grow  up  normally  If  his  diet  Is 
eontrollad  to  allmlnate  certain  proteins 
which  contain  phenylalanine.  Knowledge  of 
th*  genatlc  and  metabolic  basis  of  this  con- 
dition Lo-«ecent  years  has  saved  many  chil- 
dren from  mental  retardation. 

Parent-Child  Retemblance.  The  old  maxim 
that  "lUa  bageU  Uka"  la  bald  up  as  an  In- 
stance of  the  worklsga  of  baredlty.  The  lack 
of  parent-child  raaamblanca.  on  the  other 
hand.  Ls  often  mistakenly  Intarpretad  as  ayl- 
denca  that  a  characteristic  is  not  highly 
heritable.  But  the  principles  of  genetics  also 
explain  tba  fact  that  often  "like  begata  un- 
Ilka."  A  high  dagraa  of  parent-offspring  ra- 
semblanca.  in  fact.  Is  to  ba  azpacted  only  In 
highly  Inbred  (or  homosygoua)  strains,  aa 
In  certain  highly  selectad  breeds  of  doga  and 
laboratory  strains  of  mica.  Tha  random  aag- 
regatlon  of  the  parental  genea  In  the  forma- 
tion of  the  sax  calls  means  that  tha  child 
receives  a  random  selection  of  only  half  of 
each  parent's  genea.  Thla  fact  that  parent 
and  child  have  only  SO  percent  of  their  ganes 
In  common,  along  with  the  effects  of  domi- 
nance and  eplstaals.  Insures  considerable 
genetic  dissimilarity  batwean  parent  and 
child  as  well  as  among  siblings,  who  alao  have 
only  50  parcant  of  thetr  ganaa  in  common. 
The  fact  that  one  parent  and  a  child  have 
only  50  percent  of  their  genes  in  common  la 
reflected  in  the  average  parent-offspring  cor- 
relation (r»o)  of  between  50  and  .60  (depend- 
ing on  the  degree  of  assortatlva  mating  for 
a  given  characteristic)  which  obtalna  for 
height,  head  circumference  fingerprint 
rldgaa.  Intelligence,  and  other  highly  her- 
itable characteristics.  (Tha  correlation  Is  also 
between  50  and  00  for  siblings  on  theae 
cbaracterlstlca:  sibling  reeemblance  is  gen- 
erally much  higher  tban  this  for  traits  of  low 
heritablllty.)  The  genetic  correlation  between 
the  average  of  both  parents  (called  tha  "mid- 
parent")  and  a  single  offspring  (r**)  la 
the  square  root  of  tha  correlation  for  a 
single  parent  (I.e..  r,.  =  %/''».) .  The  correlation 
between  the  average  of  both  parents  and  the 
average  of  all  the  offspring  (  "mldchlld")  that 
they  could  theoretically  produce  (r»«)  Is  the 
same  value  aa  Hti,  I.e..  harltablllty  In  the 
narrow  senae.<  It  la  noteworthy  that  empirical 
determlnatlona  of  tha  mldparent-mldchlld 
correlation  (r**)  In  tact  closely  approximate 
tbs  values  of  H  as   astUnated  by   various 


•  Harltablllty  In  tha  narrow  sanae  la  an 
estimate  of  the  proportion  of  genlc  variance 
without  consideration  of  dominance  and 
eplstaals.  Thla  contraata  with  equation  (3). 
the  definition  of  H.  which  Includea  estlmataa 
for  theae  two  factors.  Signified  aa  Hn.  herita- 
blllty In  the  narrow  aenaa  la  conceptually 
defined  aa: 

(Vo+V»«) 


Bn'^ 


V,-V. 


BMthoda,  auoh  aa  eomparlaona  of  twlna. 
■IbUaffa.  and  unrelated  eblldren  reared 
together. 

tmpirioal  findings  on  the  heritabOtty  of 
intelligence 

It  Is  always  preferable,  of  eourae.  to  have 
aatlmatea  of  tha  proportlona  of  variance  con- 
tributed by  each  of  the  components  In  Equa- 
tion 3  than  to  have  merely  an  overall  eatl- 
mate  of  H.  But  to  obtain  reliable  eatlmatee 
of  tha  separate  oonaponenta  requires  large 
samples  of  persona  of  different  klnsblpa,  such 
as  Identical  twins  reared  together  and  reared 
apart,  fraternal  twlna,  siblings,  half-albllnga. 
parents-children,  cousins,  and  ao  on.  The 
methods  of  quantitative  genetics  by  which 
theee  variance  oomponents,  as  well  aa  the 
herttabUlty.  can  be  calculated  from  auoh 
klnahlp  data  are  technical  matters  beyond 
the  scope  at  this  article,  and  the  reader  must 
be  referred  elsewhere  for  expositions  of  the 
methodology  of  quantitative  genetics  (Cat- 
tell.  1000:  Falconer.  1800;  HunUey.  1900: 
Kempthome.  1907;  Loehlln.  In  preaa). 

Tha  moat  satisfactory  attempt  to  estimate 
the  separate  variance  components  is  the  work 
of  Sir  CyrU  Burt  ( 1905.  1958) .  based  on  large 
samples  of  many  kinships  drawn  mostlv  from 
the  school  population  of  London.  The  IQ  teat 
used  by  Burt  was  an  English  adaptation  at 
the  Stanford-Blnet.  Burt's  results  may  be  re- 
garded aa  repreaentatlve  of  variance  compo- 
nents of  Intelligence  In  populations  that  are 
»imii>F  to  the  population  of  London  In  their 
degree  of  genetic  heterogeneity  and  In  their 
range  of  environmental  variation.  Table  I 
shows  the  percentage  of  variance  due  to  the 
varloua  componenta,  grouped  under  "genetic" 
and  "environmental."  In  Burfa  analyila. 

TABLE  1  -ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  OF  INTEUIGENCE  TEST 
SCORES  (BURT.  ItSS) 
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Gwie  (»dditiv«) «CL5 
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Oominanca-aaa  •ptstaste 11.7 

EnvironmtnUI : 

Covarxnca  of  tMrtdity  md  isvkaii- 
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Rtndom  myireninantsl  sffscti.  In- 

cludmi  HXE  intsncttoa(V|) 19 

Unrsliability  (test  tiror) L  4 

Tstii. loao 
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>  FifurM  in  parenttmt]  irt  ptresntafss  lar  I 
msflls.  (Sm  text  tor  tipUiution.) 

When  Burt  submitted  the  test  scores  to 
the  children's  teachara  for  criticism  on  the 
baala  of  their  Impreaalons  of  the  oblld'a 
"brlghtnaaa."  a  number  of  children  were 
Identified  for  whom  the  IQ  was  not  a  fair 
aatlmate  of  the  child's  ability  In  the  teachers 
Judgment.  Theee  children  were  reteatad, 
often  on  a  number  of  teata  on  aeveral  oocs- 
Blona,  and  the  reaiilt  waa  an  "adjusted"  as- 
sessment of  the  child's  IQ.  The  results  of 
the  analysis  of  variance  after  theee  adjusted 
aaseaaments  were  made  are  shown  In  paren- 


In  Table  1.  Note  that  the  component 
moat  affected  by  the  adjustments  Is  the  co- 
variance  of  heredity  and  environment,  which 
la  what  we  should  expect  if  tha  teat  Is  not 
perfectly  "culture-fair."  It  means  that  tha 
adjusted  scores  reduced  systematic  environ- 
mental sourcee  of  variance  and  thereby  came 
closer  to  repreaenting  the  children's  innate 
ability,  or.  stated  more  technically,  the  ad- 
justed scores  increased  the  correlation  be- 
tween genotype  and  phenotype  from  .88  for 
unadjusted  scores  to  .93  fur  adjusted  scores. 
(Corrected  for  test  unreliability  theae  corre- 
lations become  .90  and  .90.  reapectlvely.  And 
the  herltabllltles  (Ha)  for  the  two  sets  of 
scores  are  therefore  (.90)*=.81  and  (.90)'= 
.93.   respectively.) 

Kinship  Correlations.  The  basic  data  from 
which  variance  componenta  and  heritablllty 
coefficients  are  estimated  are  correlations 
among  Individuals  of  different  degrees  of  kin- 
ship. Nearly  all  such  kinship  correlations  re- 
ported in  the  literature  are  suxmnarized  l:i 
Table  2  The  median  values  of  the  correlations 
obtained  In  the  various  studies  are  given  here 
These  represent  the  moat  reliable  values  we 
have  for  the  correlations  among  relatives. 
Moat  of  the  values  are  taken  from  the  survey 
by  Erlenmeyer-Klmllng  and  Jarvlk  (1963). 
and  I  have  supplemented  theee  with  certain 
klnahlp  correlations  not  Included  In  their 
survey  and  reported  In  the  literature  since 
their  review  (e.g.,  Burt,  1906.  p.  150).  The 
Elrlenmeyer-Klmling  and  Jarvlk  (1903)  re- 
view was  based  on  52  Independent  studies  of 
the  correlations  of  relatives  for  tested  Intel- 
lectual abilities,  involving  over  30,000  cor- 
relational pairings  from  8  countries  In  4  con- 
tinents, obtained  over  a  period  of  more  than 
two  geuM^Uons.  The  correlations  were  based 
on  a  wide  variety  of  mental  tests,  adminis- 
tered undOT  a  variety  of  conditions  by  nu- 
meroua  investigators  wlUi  contrasting  views 
regarding  the  Importance  of  heredity.  The 
authors  conclude:  "Against  this  pronounced 
heterogeneity,  which  should  have  clouded  the 
picture,  and  Is  refiected  by  the  wide  range 
of  correlations,  a  clearly  definite  consistency 
emerges  from  the  data.  The  composite  data 
are  compatible  with  the  polygenic  hypothesis 
which  is  generally  favored  in  accounting  for 
Inherited  differences  In  mental  ability"  (Erl- 
enmeyer-Klmllng &  Jarvlk,  1963.  p.  1479). 

The  oompatiblUty  with  the  polygenic  hy- 
potheala  to  which  the  authors  (as  outlined 
earlier  on  p.  53)  refer  can  be  appreciated  In 
Table  2  by  comparing  the  median  values  of 
the  obtained  correlations  with  the  seta  of 
theoretical  valuea  shown  in  the  last  two  col- 
umns. The  first  set  (Theoretical  Value')  Is 
baaed  on  calculatlona  by  Burt  (1966),  using 
the  methods  devised  by  Fisher  for  estimating 
kinship  correlations  for  physical  character- 
istics Involving  aaeortative  mating  and  some 
degree  of  dominance.  The  second  set  (Theo- 
retical Value')  of  theoretical  valuea  Is  based 
on  the  simplest  {xioslble  polygenic  model,  as- 
siunlng  random  mating  and  nothing  but  ad- 
ditive gene  effects.  So  these  are  the  values  one 
would  expect  If  genetic  factors  alone  were 
operating  and  the  trait  variance  reflected  no 
environmental  Infiuencea  whatsoever. 


TABU  2.— CORRELATIONS  FOR  INTEUECTUAL  ABIUTY:  OBTAINED  AND  THEORETICAL  VALUES 
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UsraUtadi 

Childran  rsarad  apart................. 
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Ill  cousins , 

Uncta  (oc  aunt)  and  naplia*  (or  niaaa).. 

SiWinis,  raarad  apart 

Siblinp.  raarad  toaaUiac 

DizygotK  twins,  diftarant  *ai 

DiZTiotle  twiits.  sama  sai 

Momiyisttclwia*,  raarad  apart .... 

Maauiiintif  tvrias.  raarad  tO|at>if 

Footnotea  at  end  of  table. 


4 

-a  01 

0 

0 

S 

+.20 

0 

0 

S 

+.2* 

0 

0 

1 

+.16 

+.14 

+.063 

i 

+.26 

+.18 

+.125 

I 

+.34 

+.31 

+.2S 

» 

+.47 

-.52 
-  .52 

+.50 

M 

+.55 

+.50 

• 

+.4i 

+.50 

+.50 

11 

+.56 

+.54 

+.50 

4 

+.75 

+LO0 

+L00 

14 

+.» 

+L0O 

+L00 
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TABLE  2.-.C0imEUTI0NS  FOR  INTELLECTUAL  ABILITY:  OBTAINED  AND  THEORETICAL  VALUES— Continued 


Oofialatleai  batwaaa 


ol 
stiidiet 


Obtained 
median  > 


ThaoraUcsl 
value* 


ThaoratiGal 
value' 


Direct  line: 

Grandparent  and  grantfcliild 3 

Parent  fas  adult)  and  child 13 

Parent  (as  child)  and  child 1 


+.27 
+.50 
+.S6 


+.31 
+.49 
+.49 


+.25 
+.50 
+.50 


<  Cofrslations  not  corrected  for  attanuatioa  (unraiiabUKy).  ' 

1  Assumlni  assortalive  matini  and  partial  dominance. 

•  Assuming  random  matiag  and  only  additive  gene*.  I.e.,  the  limpiatt  polygenic  model. 


First  of  all,  one  ckn  note  certain  systematic 
departures  of  the  obtained  correlations  from 
the  theoretical  values.  These  departures  are 
presumably  due  to  nongenetlc  or  environ- 
mental Infiuencea.  The  orderly  nature  of 
these  environmental  effects,  as  reflected  In 
the  Erlenmeyer-Klmllng  and  Jarvlk  median 
correlations,  can  be  highlighted  by  graphical 
presentation,  as  shown  in  Figure  6.  Note 
that  the  condition  of  being  reared  together 
or  reared  apart  has  the  same  effect  on  the 
difference  in  magnitudes  of  the  correlations 
for  the  various  kinships.  (The  slightly  greater 
difference  for  unrelated  children  is  probably 
due  to  the  fact  of  selective  placement  by 
adoption  agencies,  that  Is,  the  attempt  to 
match  the  child's  Intelligence  with  that  of 
the  adopting  parents.) 

Heritability  Estimates.  By  making  certain 
comparisons  among  the  correlations  shown 
In  Table  2  and  Figure  6,  one  can  get  Eome 
insight  Into  how  heritablllty  Is  estimated. 
For  example,  we  see  that  the  correlation 
between  identical  or  monozygotic  (MZ) 
twins  reared  apart  is  .76.  Since  MZ  twins  de- 
velop from  a  single  fertilized  oviua  and  thus 
have  exactly  the  same  genes,  any  difference 
between  the  twlna  must  be  due  to  non- 
genetlc factors.  And  if  they  are  reared  apart 
In  uncorrected  environments,  the  difference 
between  a  pterfect  correlation  (1.00)  and  the 
obtained  correlation  (.76)  gives  an  estimate 
of  the  proportion  of  the  variance  In  IQs 
attributable  to  environmental  differences: 
1.00  —  0.76=0.26.  Tliua  76  percent  of  the 
variance  can  be  said  to  be  due  to  genetic 
variation  (this  is  the  heritablllty)  and  26 
percent  to  environmental  variation.  Now  let 
us  go  to  the  other  extreme  and  look  at  un- 
related children  reared  together.  They  have 
no  genetic  inheritance  In  common,  but  they 
are  reared  in  a  common  environment.  There- 
fore the  correlation  between  such  children 
win  reflect  the  environment.  As  seen  In  Table 
2,  this  correlation  is  0.24.  Thus,  the  propor- 
tion of  IQ  variance  due  to  environment  la 
.24;  and  the  remainder,  1.00— J4=.76  Is  due 
to  heredity.  There  Is  q\ilte  good  agreement 
between  the  two  estimates  of  heritablllty. 

Another  interesting  comparison  Is  between 
MZ  twins  reared  together  (r=.87)  and  reared 
apart  (r=.76).  If  1.00— .76  =  .25  (from  MZ 
twins  reared  apart)  estimates  the  total  en- 
vironmental variance,  then  1.00— .87  =.13 
(from  MZ  twins  reared  together)  la  an  eetl- 
mate  of  the  environmental  variance  within 
families  in  which  children  are  reared  to- 
gether. Thus  the  difference  between  .25 
—  .13  =  .12  Is  an  estimate  of  the  environmental 
variance  between  families 

The  situation  Is  relatively  simple  when  we 
deal  only  with  MZ  twins,  who  are  genetical- 
ly identical,  or  with  unrelated  children,  who 
have  nothing  in  common  genetically.  But  in 
order  to  estimate  heritablllty  from  any  of 
the  other  kinship  correlations,  much  more 
complex  formulae  are  needed  which  would 
require  much  more  explanation  than  Is  poa- 
sible  In  thla  article.  I  have  preeented  elae- 
where  a  generalized  formula  for  eettmating 
herttabUlty  from  any  two  klnahlp  oorrela* 
tions  where  one  kinship  Is  of  a  higher  degree 
than  the  other  (Jensen,  1987a) .  I  applied  this 
heritablllty  formula  to  all  the  oocrelatlons 
for  monozygotic  and  dlsygotlo  (baU  their 
genes  In  common)  twins  reported  In  the  lit- 
erature and  found  an  average  heritablllty  of 
.80  for  Intelligence  test  aooree.  (Tbe  correla- 


tlona  from  which  this  heritablllty  estimate 
waa  derived  were  corrected  for  unreliability.) 
Environmental  dlfferencea  between  families 
account  for  .12  of  the  total  variance,  and 
differences  within  families  account  for  .08. 
It  Is  possible  to  derive  an  overall  heritablllty 
coefficient  from  all  the  kinship  correlations 
given  In  Table  2.  This  compoelte  value  of  0 
is  .77,  which  becomes  .81  after  correction  for 
unreliability  (assuming  an  average  test  re- 
liability of  .96).  This  representa  probably 
the  best  single  overall  estimate  of  the  herita- 
blllty of  measured  Intelligence  that  we  can 
make.  But.  as  pointed  out  previously,  this 
la  an  average  value  of  H  about  which  there 
la  some  dispersion  of  values,  depending  on 
such  variables  aa  the  particular  tests  used, 
the  population  sampled,  and  sampling  error. 

Identical  Twins  Reared  Apart.  The  concep- 
tually simplest  estimate  of  heritablllty  Is,  of 
course,  the  correlation  between  Identical 
twins  reared  apart,  since,  if  their  environ- 
ments are  tincorrelated,  all  they  have  in 
common  are  their  genes.  The  correlation 
(corrected  for  unreliability)  In  this  caae  la 
the  same  as  the  heritablllty  as  defined  in 
Equation  3.  There  have  been  only  three  major 
studies  of  MZ  twins  separated  early  in  life 
and  reared  apart.  All  three  used  Individually 
administered  Intelligence  testa.  The  correla- 
tion between  Stanford-Blnet  IQs  of  19  palra 
of  MZ  twins  reared  ap>art  In  a  study  by  New- 
man, Freeman,  and  Holzlnger  (1037)  waa 
.77  (.81  corrected  for  unreliability).  Tha 
correlation  between  44  pairs  of  MZ  twins 
reared  apart  on  a  compnDsite  score  based  on  a 
vocabulary  test  and  Raven's  Progressive  Mat- 
rices waa  .77  (.81  corrected)  In  a  study  by 
Shields  (1962).  Tbe  correlation  between  63 
pairs  on  the  Stanford-Blnet  was  .86  (.91 
corrected)  In  a  study  by  Burt  (1966).  Twin 
correlations  In  the  same  group  for  height  and 
for  weight  were  .94  and  .88,  respectively. 

The  Burt  study  Is  perhaps  the  moat  Inter- 
esting, for  fotir  reasons:  (a)  it  Is  based  on  the 
largest  sample;  (b)  the  IQ  distribution  of 
the  sample  had  a  mean  of  973  end  a  standard 
deviation  of  155 — values  very  close  to  those 
of  the  general  population;  (c)  all  the  twin 
pairs  were  separated  at  birth  or  within  their 
first  six  months  of  life;  and  (d)  most  im- 
portant, the  separated  twins  were  spread  over 
the  entire  range  of  socioeconomic  levels 
(based  on  classification  in  terms  of  the  six 
socioeconomic  categories  of  the  English 
census) ,  and  there  was  a  slight,  though  non- 
significant, negative  correlation  between  the 
environmental  ratings  of  the  separated  twin 
pairs.  When  the  twin  pairs  were  rated  for 
differences  in  the  cultural  conditions  of  their 
rearing,  these  differences  correlated  .26  with 
the  differences  In  their  IQs.  Differences  be- 
tween the  material  conditions  of  their  homea 
correlated  .16  with  IQ  differences.  (The  cor- 
responding correlations  for  a  measure  of 
scholastic  attainments  were  .74  and  .37,  re- 
spectively. The  correlation  between  the  twins 
in  scholastic  attainments  was  only  .62,  Indi- 
cating a  much  lower  heritablllty  tban  for 
IQ.) 

Foster  Parents  versus  Natural  Parents. 
Children  separated  from  their  true  parents 
shortly  after  birth  and  reared  In  adoptive 
homes  show  almost  the  same  degree  of  cor- 
relation with  the  intelligence  of  their  biologi- 
cal parents  as  do  children  who  are  reared  by 
their  own  parents,  llie  correlations  of  chil- 
dren with  their  foeter  parents'  intelllgenee 


range  between  0  and  .20  and  are  seldom  high* 
er  than  this  even  when  the  adoption  agency 
attempts  selective  placement  (e.g.,  Honzik, 
1957).  Parent-child  correlations  gradually 
increase  from  zero  at  18  months  of  age  to  an 
asymptotic  value  close  to  .50  between  agea 
6  and  6  (Jonea,  1964) ,  and  this  Is  true  wheth- 
er the  child  Is  reared  by  his  parents  or  not. 

Direct  Measurement  of  the  Environment. 
Another  method  for  getting  at  the  relative 
contribution  of  environmental  factors  to  IQ 
variance  Is  simply  by  correlating  children's 
IQs  with  ratings  of  their  environment.  This 
can  be  legitimately  done  only  In  the  case 
of  adopted  children  and  where  there  is  evi- 
dence that  selective  placement  by  the  adop- 
tion agencies  Is  negligible.  Without  theee 
conditions,  of  course,  some  of  the  correla- 
tion between  the  children  and  their  envi- 
ronmental ratings  will  be  due  to  genetic  fac- 
tors. "There  are  two  large-scale  studies  In 
the  literature  which  meet  these  criteria. 
Also,  both  studies  involved  adopting  parents 
who  were  representative  of  a  broad  cross 
section  of  the  U.S.  Caucasian  p>opulatlon  with 
respect  to  education,  occupation,  and  socio- 
economic level.  It  Is  probably  safe  to  say 
that  not  more  than  five  (wrcent  of  the  n.S. 
Caucasian  population  falls  outside  the  range 
of  environmental  variation  represented  in 
the  samples  in  theae  two  studies.  The  study 
by  Leahy  (1935)  found  an  average  correla- 
tion of  .20  between  the  IQs  of  adopted  chil- 
dren and  a  number  of  indices  of  the  "good- 
ness" of  their  environment,  including  the 
IQs  and  education  of  both  adopting  parents, 
their  socioeconomic  status,  and  the  cultural 
amenities  in  tbe  home.  Leahy  concluded 
from  this  that  the  environmental  ratings 
accounted  for  4  percent  (I.e.,  the  square  of 
r  =  .20)  of  the  variance  in  the  adopted  chil- 
dren's Stanford-Blnet  IQs,  and  that  96  per- 
cent of  the  variance  remained  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  other  factors.  The  main  criti- 
cisms we  can  make  of  this  study  are.  first, 
that  the  environmental  indices  were  not  suf- 
flclentiy  "flne-gralned"  to  register  the  sub- 
tleties of  enviroiunental  varltlon  and  of  the 
qualities  of  parent-child  relationship  that 
Influence  Intellectual  development,  and.  sec- 
ond, that  the  study  did  not  make  use  of  the 
technique  of  multiple  correlation,  which 
would  show  the  total  contribution  to  the 
variance  of  all  the  separate  environmental 
Indices  simultaneously.  A  multiple  correla- 
tion Is  usually  considerably  greater  than 
merely  the  average  of  all  the  correlations 
for  the  single  variables. 

A  study  by  Burks  (1928)  meets  both  these 
objections.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  no 
study  before  or  since  has  rated  environ- 
ments In  any  more  detailed  and  flne-gralned 
manner  than  did  Burks'.  Each  adoptive  home 
was  given  4  to  8  hotira  of  Indlvldu.-il  investi- 
gation. Aa  In  Leahy's  study,  Burks  Included 
Intelligence  measures  on  the  adopting  par- 
ents SIS  part  of  the  children's  environment, 
an  environment  which  alao  Included  such 
factors  as  tbe  amount  of  time  the  parents 
spent  helping  the  children  with  their  school 
work,  the  amout  of  time  spent  reading  to 
the  children,  and  so  on.  The  multiple  cor- 
relation (corrected  for  unreliability)  be- 
tween Burks'  various  environmental  ratings 
and  the  adopted  children's  Stanford-Blnet 
IQs  was  .42.  The  squiare  of  this  correlation  Is 
.18,  which  represents  the  proportion  of  IQ 
variance  accounted  for  by  Burks'  environ- 
mental measurements.  This  value  comes  very 
close  to  the  environmental  variance  esti- 
mated In  direct  heritablllty  analyses  based  on 
kinship  correlations. 

Burks  translated  her  findings  into  the\ 
conclusion  that  the  total  effect  of  environ- 
mental factors  one  standard  deviation  up  or 
down  the  environmental  scale  Is  only  about 
6  IQ  points.  This  is  an  interesting  figure, 
since  it  is  exactly  half  the  12  point  IQ  differ- 
ence found  on  the  average  between  normal 
siblings  reared  together  by  their  own  par- 
ents. Siblings  differ  genetically,  of  course, 
having  only  about  half  their  genea  In  com- 
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mon.  If  All  Ui«  siblings  In  evsry  family  w«r« 
mvldsd  Into  two  group* — thoa*  above  and 
tlios*  b«low  the  family  av«ra«» — the  IQ  dU- 
trlbutlons  of  tb«  tvo  groups  would  appear  •• 
•bown  In  Figure  7.  Tbougb  tb«  average  dlffer- 
eoo*  Is  only  13  IQ  points.  not«  the  Implica- 
tions In  the  proportions  of  each  group  falling 
into  tbe  upper  and  lower  range*  of  the  IQ 
scale.  It  woiiid  be  most  Instructive  to  study 
the  educational  and  occupational  attain- 
ments of  these  two  groups,  since  presumably 
they  should  have  about  the  same  environ- 
mental advantages. 

Another  part  of  Burks'  study  consisted  of 
a  perfectly  matched  control  group  of  parents 
rearing  their  own  children,  for  whom  par- 
ent-child correlations  were  obtained.  Sewall 
Wright  (1931)  performed  a  herltablllty  anal- 
ysis on  these  p>arent-chUd  and  IQ-envlron- 
ment  correlations  and  obtained  a  herltablllty 
coefficient  of  .81. 

Effects  of  inbreeding  on  intelligence 
One  of  the  most  Unpreeslve  lines  of  evi- 
dence for  the  Involvement  of  genetic  factors 
in  Intelligence  comes  from  study  of  the  ef- 
fects of  Inbreeding,  that  Is.  the  mating  of 
relatives.  In  the  case  of  polygenic  oharac- 
terlstlcs  tbe  dlrecUon  of  the  effect  of  In- 
breeding Is  predictable  from  purely  genetic 
oosislde— ttona.  All  individuals  carry  In  their 
chromosomes  a  number  of  mutant  or  defec- 
tive genes.  These  genes  are  almost  always 
recessive,  so  they  have  no  effect  on  the 
phenotype  unless  by  rare  chance  they  match 
up  with  another  mutant  gene  at  the  same 
loc\]s  on  a  homologous  chromosome;  In  other 
words,  the  recessive  mutant  gene  at  a  given 
locus  must  be  Inherited  from  both  the  father 
and  mother  In  order  to  affect  the  pheno- 
type. Since  such  mutants  are  usually  defec- 
tive, they  do  not  enhance  the  phenotyplc 
expression  of  the  characteristic  but  usually 
degrade  It.  And  for  polygenic  characteristics 
we  would  expect  such  mutants  to  lower  the 
metric  value  of  the  characteristics  by  graded 
amounts,  depending  upon  the  number  of 
paired  mutant  recesslves.  If  the  parents  are 
genetically  related,  there  Is  a  greatly  In- 
creased probability  that  the  mutant  reces- 
slves at  given  loci  will  be  paired  in  the  off- 
spring. The  situation  Is  Illustrated  In  Fig- 
ure a.  which  depicts  In  a  simplified  way  a 
pair  of  homologous  chromosomes  inherited 
by  an  Individual  from  a  moiher  (M)  and 
father  (F)  who  are  related  (Pair  A)  and  a 
pair  of  chromosomes  Inherited  from  unre- 
lated parents  (Pair  B) .  The  blackened  spaces 
represent  recessive  genes.  Although  both 
pairs  contain  equal  numbers  of  recesalves. 
more  of  them  are  at  the  same  loci  in  Pair  A 
than  In  Pair  B  Only  the  paired  genes  de- 
grade the  characteristics'  pbenotyplc  value. 
A  most  valuable  study  of  this  genetic  phe- 
nomenon with  respect  to  Intelligence  was 
carried  out  in  Japan  after  World  War  n  by 
Schull  and  Neel  (lOM).  The  study  Illustrates 
how  strictly  sociological  factors,  such  as 
mate  selection  can  have  extremely  Impor- 
tant genetic  consequences.  In  Japan  approx- 
imately five  percent  of  all  marriages  are  be- 
tween cousins.  Schull  and  Neel  studied  the 
offspring  of  marriages  of  first  cousins,  first 
cousins  once  removed,  and  second  cousins. 
The  parents  were  statistically  matched  with 
a  control  group  of  unrelated  parents  for  age 
and  socioeconomic  factors.  Children  from 
the  cousin  marriages  and  tbe  control  chlld- 
dren  from  unrelated  parents  (total  Af  =  2,lll) 
were  given  the  Japanese  version  of  tbe 
Wechsler  Intelligence  Scale  for  Children 
(WiaC).  The  degree  of  oonsangulnity  repre- 
sented by  the  cousin  marriages  In  this  study 
had  the  effect  of  depressing  WISC  IQa  by 
an  average  of  7.4  percent,  making  the  mean 
of  the  Inbred  group  nearly  8  IQ  points  lower 
than  the  mean  of  the  control  group.  Assum- 
ing normal  distributions  of  IQ.  the  effect  U 
shown  m  Figure  9.  and  Illustrates  the  point 
that  the  most  drastic  consequences  of  group 
mean  differences  are  to  be  seen  In  the  tails 


of  the  distributions.  In  the  same  study  a 
similar  depressing  effect  was  fotind  for  other 
polygenic  ahataetarlstles  such  as  several  an- 
thropometrle  sad  dental  variables. 

The  mating  of  relatives  closer  than  cous- 
ins can  produce  a  markedly  greater  reduc- 
tion In  offspring's  IQ*.  Undsey  (1907)  has 
reported  that  almost  half  of  a  group  of 
children  bom  to  so-called  nuclear  Incest 
matlngs  (brother-sister  or  father-daughter) 
could  not  be  placed  for  adoption  because  of 
mental  retardation  and*  other  severe  defects 
which  bad  a  relatively  low  Incidence  among 
the  offspring  of  unrelated  parents  who  were 
matched  with  the  incestuous  parents  In  In- 
telligence, socioeconomic  status,  age,  weight 
and  stature.  In  any  geographically  confined 
populaUon  where  social  or  legal  regulaUons 
on  mating  are  lax.  where  individuals'  pa- 
ternity Is  often  dubious,  and  where  the  pro- 
portion of  half-siblings  within  the  same  age 
groups  Is  high,  we  would  expect  more  Inad- 
vertent Inbreeding,  with  Its  unfavorable  ge- 
netic consequences,  than  In  a  population  In 
which  these  conditions  exist  to  a  lesser 
degree. 

BerltabiUty  of  Special  ttental  AbiUtiea. 
When  the  general  factor,  or  g.  Is  removed 
from  a  variety  of  mental  tests,  the  remaining 
variance  la  attributable  to  a  number  of  so- 
called  "group  factors"  or  "special  abilities." 
The  tests  of  special  abilities  that  have  been 
studied  most  thoroughly  with  respect  to  their 
herttablllty  are  Tburstone's  Primary  Mental 
AblllUes:  Verbal.  Space,  Number.  Word  Flu- 
ency. Memory,  and  Perceptual  Speed.  Van- 
denberg  (1967)  has  reviewed  the  herltablllty 
studies  of  thess  tests  and  reports  that  the  H 
values  range  from  near  zero  to  about  .76. 
with  most  values  of  H  between  .50  and  .70. 
Vandenberg  devised  a  method  for  estimating 
the  genetic  components  of  these  special  abil- 
ities which  are  completely  Independent  of  g. 
He  concluded  that  at  least  four  of  the  Pri- 
mary Mental  AblUUes  (Number,  Verbal. 
Space,  and  Word  Fluency)  independently 
have  significant  hereditary  components. 

There  have  been  few  studies  of  the  herlta- 
blllty of  noncognltlve  skills,  but  a  study  by 
McNemar  (see  Bllodeau,  1966,  Ch.  3)  of  motor 
skill  learmng  indicates  that  herlUblUtles  In 
this  sphere  may  be  even  higher  than  for 
InteUlgence.  The  motor  skill  learning  was 
measured  with  a  ptirsult-rotor,  a  tracking 
task  In  which  the  subject  must  learn  to  keep 
a  stylus  on  a  metal  disc  about  the  size  of  a 
nickel  rotating  through  a  circumference  of 
about  36  Inches  at  60  rpm.  The  percentage 
of  time  "on  target"  during  the  course  of 
practice  yields  a  learning  measure  of  high 
reliability,  showing  marked  Individual  differ- 
ences both  In  rate  of  acquisition  and  final 
asymptote  of  this  perceptual -motor  skill. 
Identical  twins  correlated  .95  and  fraternal 
twins  .51  on  pursiUt-rotor  learning,  yielding 
a  herltablllty  coeffldent  of  .88.  which  Is  very 
close  to  the  herltablllty  of  physical  stature. 

HeritabiUty  of  SehoUutic  Achievement. 
The  herltablllty  of  measures  of  scholastic 
achievement  Is  much  leas,  on  the  average, 
than  the  herltablllty  of  intelligence.  In  re- 
viewing all  the  twin  studies  in  the  literature 
containing  relevant  data,  I  concluded  that 
Individual  differences  In  scholastic  perform- 
ance are  determined  less  than  half  as  much 
by  heredity  as  ore  differences  In  Intelligence 
(Jensen,  19«7a).»  The  analysU  of  aU  the  twin 


•  After  this  article  went  to  press  I  received 
a  personal  communication  from  Professor 
Lloyd  O.  Rimiphreys  who  pointed  out  some 
arguments  that  Indicate  I  may  have  under- 
estimated tbe  herltablllty  of  scholastic 
achievement  and  that  Ite  herltablllty  may 
actually  be  considerably  cloaer  to  the  herlta- 
blllty of  Intelligence.  The  argument  Involves 
two  main  points:  (1)  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  achievement  tests  that  entered  Into  the 
average  estimate  of  herltablllty  are  tests  at 
specific  achievements,  rather  than  omnibus 
achievement  tests,  and  therefore  would  cor- 


studles  on  a  variety  of  scholastle  measures 
gives  an  average  H  of  .40.  The  environmental 
variance  of  60  percent  can  be  partitioned  into 
variance  due  to  environmental  difference  be- 
tioeen  families,  which  Is  54  percent,  and  dlf- 
ferences  within  families  of  6  percent.  But  it 
should  also  be  noted  that  the  herltablllty  es- 
timates for  scholastic  achievement  vary  over 
a  much  wider  range  than  do  H  valuee  for  in- 
telUgence.  In  general,  H  for  scholasUc 
achievement  Increases  as  we  go  from  the 
primary  grades  up  to  high  school  and  It  Is 
scmswbat  lower  for  relatively  simple  forms 
of  learning  (e.g..  spelling  and  arithmetic 
computation)  than  for  more  complex  learn- 
ing (e.g.,  reading  comprehension  and  arith- 
metic problem  solving).  Yet  large-sample 
twin  data  from  the  National  Merit  Scholar- 
ship Corporation  show  that  the  beticeen 
familiet  environmental  component  accounts 
for  about  60  percent  of  the  variance  In  stu- 
dents' rank  in  their  high  school  graduating 
class.  This  must  mean  that  there  are  strong 
family  influences  which  cause  children  to 
conform  to  some  academic  standard  set  by 
the  family  and  which  reduce  variance  in 
scholastic  performance  among  siblings  reared 
In  the  same  family.  Unrelated  children 
reared  together  are  also  much  more  alike  in 
school  performance  than  in  intelligence.  The 
cocnmon  finding  of  a  negative  correlation  be- 
tween children's  IQ  and  the  amount  of  time 
parents  report  spending  lo  helping  their  chll- 
dren  with  school  work  Is  further  evidence 
that  considerable  family  preasures  are  ex- 
erted to  equalize  the  scholasUc  performance 
of  siblings.  This  pressure  to  conform  to  a 
family  standard  shows  up  most  conspicu- 
ously In  the  small  loithin  families  environ- 
mental variance  component  on  those  school 
subjecta  which  are  most  susceptible  to  im- 
provement by  extra  coaching,  such  as  spelling 
and  arithmetic  computation. 

The  fact  that  scholastic  achievement  Is 
considerably  less  heritable  than  Intelligence 
also  means  that  many  other  traits,  habits, 
attitudes,  and  values  enter  Into  a  child's 
performance  In  school  bealdes  Just  his  intel- 
ligence, and  these  non-cognltlve  factors  are 
largely  environmentally  determined,  mainly 
through  influences  within  the  child's  family. 
This  means  there  is  potentially  much  more 
we  can  do  to  Improve  school  performance 
through  environmental  means  than  we  can 
do  to  change  Intelligence  per  se.  Thtis  It 
seems  likely  that  if  compensatory  education 
programs  are  to  have  a  beneficial  effect  on 
achievement.  It  will  be  through  their  Infiu- 
ence  on  motivation,  values,  and  other  en- 
vironmentally conditioned  hablta  that  play 

respond  more  to  the  separate  subscales  of  the 
usual  Intelligence  teets,  which  are  known  to 
have  somewhat  lower  herltabllltlee  than  the 
composite  scores:  and  (2)  scores  on  some  of 
the  achievement  testa  are  age-related,  so 
that  fraternal  twin  correlations,  In  relation 
to  other  klndshlp  correlations,  are  unduly  in- 
flated by  common  factor  of  age.  When  age  is 
partlaUy  out  of  the  MZ  and  DZ  twin  correla- 
tions, the  estimate  of  herltablllty  l>aaed  on 
MZ  and  DZ  twin  comparisons  is  Increased. 
However,  an  omnibus  achievement  test 
(Stanford  Achievement)  yielding  an  overall 
Educational  Age  score  had  a  herltablUty  of 
only  .46  (as  compared  with  .63  for  Stanford- 
Blnet  IQ  and  .70  for  Otis  IQ  based  on  the 
same  set  of  MZ  and  DZ  twins) ,  with  age  par- 
tlalled  out  of  the  twin  correlations  ( Newman, 
Freeman,  and  Holzlnger.  1937,  p.  97) .  Rank  in 
high  school  graduating  class,  ^hlch  Is  an 
overall  Index  of  scholastic  performance  and 
Is  little  affected  by  age  yields  herltablUty  co- 
efficients below  .40  In  a  nationwide  sample 
(Nichols  &  BUbro,  1966).  The  issue  clearly 
needs  further  study,  but  the  l>eat  conclusion 
that  can  be  drawn  from  the  existing  evi- 
dence, I  believe,  still  Is  that  the  herltablUty 
of  scholastic  achievement  Is  less  than  for  in- 
telligence, but  the  amount  of  the  difference 
cannot  be  precisely  estimated  at  present. 
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an  Important  part  in  scholastic  performance, 
rather  than  through  any  marked  direct  In- 
fluence on  intelligence  per  se.  The  proper 
evaluation  of  such  programs  should  therefore 
be  sought  in  their  effecta  on  actual  scholas- 
tic performance  rather  than  In  how  much 
they  raise  the  child's  IQ. 

BOW  TRK  BMTiaONlCKNT  WOIKB 

Environment  as  a  threshold 

All  the  reporta  I  have  found  of  especially 
large  upward  shlf  ta  In  IQ  which  are  explicitly 
associated  with  environmental  factors  have 
mvolved  young  children,  ustiaUy  under  six 
years  of  age,  whose  Initial  social  environment 
was  deplorable  to  a  greater  extreme  than  can 
be  found  among  any  children  who  are  free  to 
interact  with  other  persons  or  to  run  about 
out-of-doors.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
moving  children  from  an  extremely  deprived 
environment  to  good  average  environmental 
circumstances  can  boost  the  IQ  some  20  to  30 
pointa  and  In  certain  extreme  rare  cases  as 
much  as  60  or  70  pointa.  On  the  other  hand, 
children  reared  In  rather  average  circum- 
stances do  not  show  an  appreciable  IQ  gain 
as  a  result  of  being  placed  In  a  more  cul- 
turally enriched  environment.  While  there 
are  reports  of  groups  of  chUdren  going  from 
below  average  up  to  average  IQs  as  a  result 
of  environmental  enrichment,  I  have  found 
no  report  of  a  group  of  children  being  given 
permanently  superior  IQs  by  means  of  en- 
vironmental manipulations.  In  brief.  It  is 
doubtful  that  peychologlste  have  fo\ind  con- 
sistent evidence  for  any  social  environmental 
Influences  short  of  extreme  environmental 
isolation  which  have  a  marked  systematic  ef- 
fect on  Intelligence.  This  suggesta  that  the 
influence  of  the  quality  of  the  environment 
on  Intellectual  development  Is  not  a  linear 
function.  Below  a  certain  threshold  of  en- 
vironmental adequacy,  deprivation  can  have 
a  markedly  depressing  effect  on  Intelligence. 
But  above  this  threshold,  environmental  vari- 
ations caiise  relatively  small  differences  in 
Intelligence.  The  fact  that  the  vast  majority 
of  the  populations  sampled  In  studies  of  the 
herltablllty  of  IntelUgence  are  above  this 
threshold  level  of  environmental  adequacy 
accotmte  for  the  high  valuee  of  the  herlta- 
blllty estimates  and  the  relatively  small  pro- 
portion of  IQ  variance  attributable  to  en- 
vironmental Influences. 

The  environment  with  respect  to  Intelli- 
gence Is  thus  analogous  to  nutrition  with 
respect  to  stature.  If  there  are  great  nutri- 
tional lacks,  growth  is  stunted,  but  above  a 
certain  level  of  nutritional  adequacy.  Includ- 
ing minimal  dally  requirements  of  minerals, 
vitamins,  and  proteins,  even  great  variations 
in  eating  hablta  wlU  have  negligible  effecta 
on  persons'  stature,  and  \inder  such  condi- 
tions most  of  the  differences  In  stature 
among  Individuals  wlU  be  due  to  heredity. 

When  I  speak  of  subthreshold  environ- 
mental deprivation,  I  do  not  refer  to  a  mere 
lack  of  middle-class  amenities.  I  refer  to  the 
extreme  sensory  and  motor  restrictions  in 
environmenta  such  as  those  described  by 
Skeels  and  Dye  (1939)  and  Davis  (1947),  In 
which  the  subjects  had  Uttle  sensory  stimu- 
lation of  any  kind  and  Uttle  contact  with 
adulta.  These  cases  of  extreme  social  Isola- 
tion early  In  life  showed  great  deficiencies 
in  IQ.  But  removal  from  social  deprivation 
to  a  g;ood,  average  social  environment  re- 
sulted In  large  gains  In  IQ.  Tbe  Skeels  and 
Dye  orphanage  chUdren  gained  In  IQ  from 
an  average  of  64  at  19  months  of  age  to  96 
at  age  6  as  a  result  of  being  given  social  stim- 
ulation and  placement  In  good  homes  be- 
tween 2  and  3  years  of  age.  When  these  chil- 
dren were  foUowed  up  as  adulta,  they  were 
found  to  be  average  citizens  In  their  com- 
munities, and  their  own  chUdren  had  an 
average  IQ  of  106  and  were  doing  satisfacto- 
rily In  school.  A  far  more  extreme  case  was 
that  of  Isabel,  a  chUd  who  was  confined  and 
reared  In  an  attic  up  to  the  age  of  six  by  a 
deaf-mute  mother,  and  who  had  an  IQ  of 


about  30  at  age  6.  When  Isabrt  was  put  Into 
a  good  environment  at  that  age,  her  IQ  be- 
came normal  by  age  8  and  she  was  able  to  per- 
form as  an  average  student  throughout 
school  (Davis,  1947).  Extreme  environmental 
deprivation  thus  need  not  permanently  re- 
sult In  below  average  Intelligence. 

These  observations  are  consistent  with 
studies  of  the  effects  of  extreme  sensory  dep- 
rivation on  primates.  Monkeys  raised  from 
birth  under  conditions  of  total  social  isola- 
tion, for  example,  show  no  Indication  when 
compared  with  normally  raised  controls,  of 
any  permanent  Impairment  of  ability  of 
complex  discrimination  learning,  delayed  re- 
sponse learning,  or  learning  set  formation, 
although  the  Isolated  monkeys  show  severe 
social  Impairment  In  their  relationships  to 
normally  reared  monkeys  (Harlow  &  Grlffln, 
1965). 

Thoughtful  scrutiny  of  all  these  studies 
of  extreme  environmental  deprivation  leads 
to  two  observations  which  are  rarely  made 
by  psychologists  who  cite  the  studies  as  illus- 
trative explanations  of  the  low  IQs  and  poor 
scholastic  performance  of  the  many  children 
caUed  culturally  disadvantaged.  In  the  first 
place,  typical  culturaUy  disadvantaged  chU- 
dren are  not  reared  in  anything  like  the  de- 
gree of  sensory  and  motor  deprivation  that 
characterizes,  say,  the  children  of  the  Skeels 
study.  Secondly,  the  IQs  of  severely  deprived 
children  are  markedly  depressed  even  at  a 
very  early  age,  and  when  they  are  later  ex- 
posed to  normal  environmental  stimulation, 
their  IQs  rise  rapidly,  markedly,  and  perma- 
nently. ChUdren  called  culturally  disadvan- 
taged, on  the  other  hand,  generaUy  show  no 
early  deflclt   and   are   usuaUy   average   and 
sometimes   precocious   on   percepttial-motor 
testa  administered  before  two  years  of  age. 
The  orphanage  children  described  In  Skeels' 
study  are  In  striking  contrast  to  typical  cul- 
turally disadvantaged  children  of  the  same 
age.  Also,  culturally  disadvantaged  children 
usuaUy  show  a  slight  initial  gain  In  IQ  after 
their  flrst  few  months  of  exposure  to  the  en- 
vironmental enrichment  afforded  by  school 
attendance,  but,  unlike  Skeels'  orphans,  they 
soon  lose  this  gain,  and  in  a  sizeable  propor- 
tion of  children  the  Initial  IQ  gain  is  followed 
by  a  gradual  decline  In  IQ  throughout  the 
subsequent  years  of  schooling.  We  do  not 
know  how  much  of  this  decline  Is  related  to 
environmental  or  hereditary  factors.  We  do 
know  that  with  increasing  age  chUdren's  IQs 
Increasingly    resemble    their    parente'    rank 
order  In  IntelUgence  whether  they  are  reared 
by  them  or  not,  and  therefore  with  Increasing 
age  we  should  expect  greater  and  more  relia- 
ble differentiation  among  children's  IQs  as 
they  gravitate  toward  their  genotyplc  values 
(Honzlk,   1967).  Of  course,  the  gravitating 
effect  Is  compounded  by  the  fact  that  less 
Intelligent  parents  are  also  less  apt  to  pro- 
vide the  environmental  conditions  conducive 
to  InteUectual  development  In  the  Important 
period  between  ages  3  and  7,  during  which 
children  normally  gain  Increasing  verbal  con- 
trol over  their  environment  and  their  own 
behavior.   (I  have  described  some  of  these 
environmental    factors    In    detail    elsewhere 
[Jensen,  1968e].) 

Heber,  Dever.  and  Conry  (1968)  have  ob- 
tained data  which  Illustrate  this  phenomenon 
of  ChUdren's  gravitation  toward  the  parental 
IQ  with  increasing  age.  They  studied  the 
famlUes  of  88  low  economic  class  Negro 
mothers  residing  In  Milwaukee  In  a  Bet  of 
contiguous  slum  census  tract,  an  area  which 
yields  the  highest  known  prevalence  of  Iden- 
tified retardation  In  the  city's  schools.  Al- 
thotigh  these  tracte  contribute  about  5  per- 
cent of  the  schools'  population,  they  account 
for  about  one-third  of  the  school  chUdren 
classed  as  mentaUy  retarded  (IQ  below  75). 
The  sample  of  88  mothers  was  selected  by 
taking  88  consecutive  births  in  these  tracta 
where  the  mother  already  had  at  least  one 
chUd  of  age  six.  The  88  mothers  had  a  total 
of  586  children,  excluding  their  newborns. 


The  percentage  of  mothers  with  IQs  of  80 
or  above  was  54.6;  45.4  percent  were  below 
IQ  80.  Tbe  IQs  of  the  children  of  these  two 
groups  of  mothers  were  plotted  as  a  func- 
tion of  the  ChUdren's  age.  The  resulta  are 
bhown  In  Figure  10.  Note  that  only  the  chil- 
dren whose  mothers'  IQ  are  below  80  show  a 
systematic  decline  in  IQ  as  well  as  a  short - 
Uved  spurt  of  several  pointa  at  the  age  of 
entrance  Into  school.  At  six  years  of  age  and 
older,  80.8  percent  of  the  chUdren  with  IQs 
below  80  were  those  whose  mothers  had  IQn 
below  80. 

It  Is  far  from  certain  or  even  Ukely  that 
all  such  decline  In  IQ  16  due  to  environmen- 
tal influences  rather  than  to  genetic  factors 
Involved  in  the  growth  rate  of  intelligence. 
Consistent  with  this  Interpretation  Is  the 
fact  that  the  herltabUity  of  Intelligence 
measures  Increases  with  age.  We  should  ex- 
pect Just  the  opposite  If  environmental  fac- 
tors alone  were  responsible  for  the  increas- 
ing IQ  deflclt  of  markedly  below  average 
groups.  A  study  by  Wheeler  (1942)  suggefete 
that  although  IQ  may  be  raised  at  all  age 
levels  by  Improving  the  environment,  such 
Improvementa  do  not  coiinteract  the  decline 
In  the  IQ  of  certain  below-average  groups. 
In  1940  Wheeler  tested  over  3000  Tennessee 
mountain  children  between  tbe  ages  of  6 
and  16  and  compared  their  IQs  with  chil- 
dren m  the  same  age  range  who  had  been 
given  the  same  testa  In  1930,  when  the  aver- 
age IQ  and  standard  of  Uvlng  In  this  area 
would  characterize  the  majority  of  the  In- 
habltanta  as  "culturally  deprived."  During 
the  Intervening  10  yean  state  and  federal 
intervention  in  this  area  brought  about  great 
Improvements  in  economic  conditions,  stand- 
ards of  health  care,  and  educational  and 
cultural  opportunities,  and  during  the  same 
period  the  average  IQ  for  the  region  In- 
creased 10  pointa,  from  82  to  92.  But  the 
decUne  In  IQ  from  age  6  to  age  16  was  about 
the  same  In  1940  (from  103  to  80)  as  In 
1930  (from  96  to  74). 

Reaction  Range.  Oenetlclsta  refer  to  the 
concept  of  reaction  range  (RR)  in  discussing 
the  fact  that  similar  genotypes  may  result 
In  quite  different  phenotypes  depencSng  on 
the  favorableneas  of  the  environment  for  the 
development  of  the  characteristic  in  ques- 
tion. Of  further  Interest  to  genetlclste  Is  the 
fact  that  different  genotypes  may  have  quite 
different  reaction  ranges;  some  genotypes 
may  be  much  more  buffered  against  environ- 
mental Influences  than  others.  Different  ge- 
netic strains  can  be  unequal  in  their  sus- 
ceptlbUlty  to  the  same  range  of  environ- 
mental varlalton,  and  when  this  Is  the  case, 
the  strains  wlU  show  dissimilar  heritabili- 
tles  on  the  trait  in  question,  the  dissimilar- 
ity being  accentulited  by  Increasing  environ- 
mental variation.  Both  of  these  aspecte  of 
the  reaction  range  concept  are  illustrated 
hypothetlcaUy  with  respect  to  IQ  In  Figure 
11. 

The  above  discussion  should  serve  to 
counter  a  common  misunderstanding  about 
quantitative  estimates  of  herltebility.  It  Is 
sometimes  forgotten  that  such  estimates 
actually  represent  average  values  In  the  p)opu- 
latlon  that  has  been  sampled  and  they  do 
not  necessarily  apply  either  to  differences 
within  variotis  subpopulatlons  or  to  differ- 
ences between  subpopulatlons.  In  a  popu- 
lation In  which  an  overall  H  estimate  is,  say, 
.80,  we  may  find  a  certain  group  for  which  H 
is  only  .70  and  another  group  for  which  H 
Is  .90.  AU  the  major  herttablllty  studies  re- 
ported In  the  literature  are  based  on  sam- 
ples of  white  European  and  North  American 
populations,  and  our  knowledge  of  the  herit- 
ablUty  of  Intelligence  In  different  racial  and 
cultural  groups  within  these  popvUations  Is 
nU.  For  example,  no  adequate  heritabUlty 
studies  have  been  based  on  samples  of  the 
Negro  popvilation  o?  the  UrUted  States. 
Since  some  genetic  strains  may  be  more 
buffered  from  environmental  Influences  than 
others,  it  Is  not  sufficient  merely  to  equate 
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Um  population  to  infw  equ*l  barltablllty  oT 
•ome  cbaracterlatlc  In  all  or  tbem.  The  ques- 
tion ot  whether  herltablllty  eetlmatee  can 
oontolbute  anything  to  our  underBtandlng  of 
the  relative  Importance  of  genetic  and  en- 
vlronmetnal  factors  In  accounting  for  aver- 
age phenotyplo  differences  between  racial 
groups  (or  any  other  aoclally  Identifiable 
groups)  la  too  complex  to  be  considered  here. 
I  have  dlscusMd  this  problem  In  detail  else- 
where and  concluded  that  herltablllty  esti- 
mates could  be  of  value  tn  testing  certain 
specific  hypotheses  in  this  area  of  Inquiry, 
provided  certain  conditions  were  met  and 
certain  other  crucial  Items  of  infonnatlon 
were  also  available  (Jensen,  1008c). 

Before  continuing  discussion  of  environ- 
mental factors  we  must  guard  against  one 
other  misunderstanding  about  herltablUty 
that  sometimes  creeps  in  at  this  point.  This 
Is  the  notion  that  because  so  many  dllTer- 
•nt  environmental  factors  and  all  their  In- 
teractions Influence  the  development  of  In- 
telligence, by  the  time  the  child  Is  old 
enough  to  be  tested,  these  Influences  must 
totally  btiry  or  obsciu^  all  traces  of  genetto 
factors — the  genotype  must  He  hidden  and 
Inaccessible  under  the  heavy  overlay  of  en- 
vtronmental  Influences.  If  this  were  so,  of 
omirae.'  the  obtained  values  of  H  would  be 
very  close  to  zero  But  the  fact  that  values  of 
H  for  Intelligence  are  usually  quite  high  (In 
the  region  of  .70  to  JtO)  means  that  current 
Intelligence  tests,  can.  so  to  speak,  "read 
through"  the  environmental  "overlay." 
Physical  versus  social  environment 
The  value  1 — H,  which  for  IQ  generally 
amounts  to  about  .30,  can  be  called  S,  the 
proportion  of  variance  due  to  nongenetlc 
factors.  There  has  been  a  pronounced  tend- 
ency to  think  of  £  as  being  wholly  asso- 
ciated with  Individuals'  social  and  Interper- 
sonal environment,  child  rearing  practices, 
and  differences  In  educational  and  cultural 
opportunities  affor«led  by  socioeconomic 
status.  It  Is  certain,  however,  that  these  so- 
ciological factors  are  not  responsible  for  the 
whole  of  E  and  It  Is  not  improbably  that 
they  contribute  only  a  minor  portion  of  the 
B  variance  in  the  bulk  of  our  population. 
Certain  physical  and  biological  environmen- 
tal factors  may  be  at  least  as  Important  as 
the  social  factors  tn  determining  Individual 
differences  In  Intelligence.  If  this  Is  true, 
advances  In  medicine,  nutrition,  prenatal 
care,  and  obstetrics  may  contribute  as  much 
or  more  to  Improving  Intelligence  as  will 
manipulation  of  the  social  environment. 

Prenatal  EniHronment  of  Twins.  A  Uttle 
known  fact  about  twins  Is  that  they  aver- 
age some  4  to  7  points  lower  in  IQ  than 
singletons  ( Vandert>erg.  1968).  The  differ- 
ence also  shows  up  In  scholastic  achieve- 
ment, as  shown  in  the  distribution  of  read- 
ing scores  of  twin  and  singleton  girls  In 
Sweden  (Figure  12). 

If  this  phenomenon  were  due  entirely  to 
differences  between  twins  and  singletons 
In  the  amount  of  Individual  attention  they 
receive  from  their  parents,  one  might  ex- 
pect the  twin -singleton  difference  to  be 
related  to  the  family's  socio-economic  status. 
But  there  seems  to  be  no  systematic  rela- 
tionship of  this  kind.  The  largest  study  of 
the  question,  summarized  in  Figure  13, 
shows  about  the  same  average  amount  of 
twln-slngleton  IQ  dliparlty  over  a  wide  range 
of  socio-economic  groups. 

Three  other  lines  of  evidence  place  the 
locus  of  this  effect  in  the  prenatal  environ- 
ment. Monozygotic  twins  are  slightly  lower 
in  IQ  than  dizygotic  twins  (Stott.  1960,  p. 
98) .  a  fact  which  Is  consistent  with  the  flnd- 
Ing  that  MZ  twins  have  a  higher  mortality 
rate  and  greater  disparity  in  birth  weights 
than  DZ  twins,  siiggestlng  that  MZ  twins 
enjoy  less  equal  and  less  optimal  intrau- 
terine conditions  than  OZ  twins  or  single- 
tons. InequaUtles  In  both  Intrauterine  space 


and  f«tel  nutrition  probably  aooount  for 
this.  Also,  boy  twins  are  sisBlflcantly  lower 
in  IQ  than  girl  twins,  which  conforms  to 
the  weU  known  greater  vulnarablllty  of  male 
infanta  to  prenatal  Impairment  (Stott.  1960). 
Finally,  the  birth  weight  of  infanta,  when 
matched  for  gestational  age,  is  slightly  but 
•ignlflcantly  correlated  with  later  IQ,  and 
the  effect  Is  Independent  of  soclocultural 
factors  (Churchin,  Naff,  *  Oaldwell.  1006). 
In  pairs  of  Identloal  twins,  the  twin  with 
the  lower  birth  weight  usually  has  the  lower 
IQ  (by  5  to  7  polnta  on  the  average)  at 
school  age.  This  is  true  both  In  white  and 
in  Negro  twins.  The  blrth-welgbt  differ- 
ences are  reflected  In  all  11  subtesta  of  the 
Wechsler  IntelUgenoc  Scale  for  Children  and 
are  slightly  greater  on  the  Performance  than 
on  the  Verbal  testa  (Wlllerman  ft  ChiirchlU. 
1967)  The  Investigators  Interpret  these  find- 
ings as  suggesting  that  nutrient  supplies 
may  be  Inadequate  for  proper  body  and  brain 
development  In  twin  pregnancies,  and  that 
the  unequal  sharing  of  nutrlenta  and  space 
stunta  one  twin  more  than  Ita  mata. 

Thus,  much  of  the  average  difference  be- 
tween MZ  twins,  whether  reared  together 
or  reared  apart,  seems  to  be  due  to  prenatal 
environmental  factors.  The  real  Importance 
of  these  findings,  of  course,  lies  In  their 
impUcatlons  for  the  possible  role  of  pre- 
natal environment  in  the  development  of  all 
children.  It  U  not  unlikely  that  there  are 
Individual  maternal  differences  In  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  prenatal  environment.  If  In- 
trauterine conditions  can  cause  several 
polnta  of  IQ  dl"'erence  between  twins.  It  is 
not  hard  to  Imagine  that  individual  differ- 
ences In  prenatal  envlronmenta  could  also 
cause  IQ  differences  In  single  bom  children 
and  might  therefore  account  for  a  substan- 
tial proportion  of  the  total  environmental 
variance  tn  IQ. 

^S^pminal  Decompression.  There  Is  now 
evidence  that  certain  mAnlpulatlons  of  the  In- 
trauterine environment  can  effect  the  in- 
fant's behavioral  developmetat  for  many 
months  after  birth.  A  technique  known  as  ab- 
dominal decompression  was  invented  by  a 
professor  of  obstetrics  (Heyns.  1963),  orig- 
inally for  the  purpose  of  making  women  ex- 
perience leea  discomfort  In  the  latter  months 
of  their  pregnancy  and  also  to  facilitate  labor 
and  delivery.  For  about  an  hour  a  day  during 
the  last  three  or  four  months  of  pregnancy, 
the  woman  Is  placed  In  a  device  that  creates 
a  partial  vacuum  around  her  abdomen,  which 
greatly  reduces  the  Intrauterine  pressxire.  The 
device  is  used  during  labor  up  to  the  moment 
of  delivery.  Heyns  has  applied  this  device  to 
more  than  400  women.  Their  Infanta,  as  com- 
pared with  control  groups  who  have  not  re- 
ceived this  treatment,  show  more  rapid  devel- 
opment m  their  first  two  years  and  manifest 
an  overall  superiority  In  testa  of  peroeptual- 
motor  development.  They  sit  up  earlier,  walk 
earlier,  talk  earlier,  and  appear  generally 
more  precocloiu  than  their  own  siblings  or 
other  children  whose  mothers  were  not  so 
treated.  At  two  years  of  age  the  children  In 
Heyns'  experiment  had  DQs  (developmental 
quotlenta)  some  30  polnta  higher  than  the 
control  children  (In  the  general  population 
the  mean  DQ  is  100.  with  a  standard  devia- 
tion of  16) .  Heyns  explains  the  effecta  of  ma- 
ternal abdominal  decompression  on  the 
child's  early  development  In  terms  of  the  re- 
duction of  Intrauterine  pressure,  which  re- 
sulta  in  a  more  optimal  blood  supply  to  the 
fetus  and  also  leesens  the  chances  of  brain 
damage  during  labor.  (The  Intrauterine  pres- 
sure on  the  infant's  head  la  reduced  from 
about  aa  poimds  to  8  pounds.)  Resulta  on 
children's  later  IQs  have  not  been  published, 
but  correspondence  with  Professor  Heyns  and 
verbal  reporta  from  visitors  to  his  labora- 
tory Inform  me  that  there  Is  no  evidence  that 
the  IQ  of  these  children  is  appreciably  higher 
beyond  age  6  than  that  of  control  groups.  If 
this  obsanratlon  Is  confirmed  by  the  proptv 


methods.  It  ahould  not  be  too  surprising  in 
view  of  the  negligible  correlations  normally 
found  between  DQs  and  later  IQs.  But  since 
abdominal  deoompreaston  resulta  in  Infant 
precocity,  one  may  wonder  to  what  extent  dif- 
ferences In  intrauterine  pressure  are  respon- 
sible for  normal  Individual  and  group  differ- 
ences In  Infant  precocity.  Negro  Infanta,  for 
example,  are  more  precocious  In  development 
(as  measured  on  the  Bay  ley  Scales)  in  their 
first  year  or  two  than  Caucasian  Infants 
(Bayley,  196fia).  Infant  precocity  would  seem 
to  be  associated  with  more  optimal  Intra- 
uterine and  perinatal  conditions.  This  con- 
jecture is  conaifttent  vrlth  the  finding  that  in- 
fanta whose  prenatal  and  perinatal  histories 
would  make  them  suspect  of  some  degree  of 
brain  damage  show  lower  E>Q8  on  the  Bayley 
Scales  than  normal  Infanta  (Honzlk,  1963). 
Writers  who  place  great  emphasis  on  the 
hypothesis  of  Inadequate  prenatal  care  and 
complications  of  pregnancy  to  account  for  the 
lower  average  IQ  of  Negroes  (e.g..  Bronfen- 
brenner,  1967)  are  also  obliged  to  explain 
why  these  unfavorable  factors  do  not  also  de- 
press the  DQ  below  average  In  Negro  in- 
fants, as  do  such  factors  as  brain  damage  and 
prenatal  and  Infant  malnutrition  (Cravloto, 
1966).  Since  all  such  environmental  factors 
should  lower  the  herltabllity  of  Intelligence 
in  any  segment  of  the  population  In  which 
they  are  hypothesized  to  play  an  especially 
significant  role,  one  way  to  test  the  hypothe- 
sis would  be  to  compare  the  herltabllity  of 
intelligence  In  that  segment  of  the  popula- 
tion for  which  extra  environmental  factors 
are  hypothesized  with  the  herltabllity  In 
other  groups  for  whom  environmental  factors 
are  supposiedly  less  accountable  for  IQ  vari- 
ance. 

A  Continuum  of  Reproductive  Oasualty.  A 
host  of  conditions  associated  with  reproduc- 
tion which  are  known  to  differ  greatly  across 
socioeconomic  levels  have  been  hypothesized 
as  causal  factors  In  average  Intallectual  dif- 
ferences. There  Is  no  doubt  about  the  fact  o( 
the  greater  prevalence  in  poverty  areas  of 
conditions  unfavorable  to  optimal  pregnancy 
and  safe  delivery.  The  question  that  re- 
mains unanswered  is  the  amount  of  IQ 
variance  associated  with  these  conditions 
predisposing  to  reproductive  casualty.  The 
dtsadvantageous  factors  moet  highly  asso- 
ciated with  social  conditions  are :  pregnancies 
at  early  ages,  teenage  deliveries,  pregnancies 
In  close  succession,  a  large  niuiber  of  preg- 
nancies, and  pregnancies  that  occur  lata  in 
the  woman's  reproductive  life  (Graves,  Free- 
man, Ac  Thompeon,  1968).  These  conditions 
are  related  to  low  birth  weight,  prematurity, 
Increased  Infant  mortality,  prolonged  labor, 
toxemia,  anemia,  malformations,  and  mental 
deficiency  in  the  offspring.  Since  all  of  these 
factors  have  a  higher  Incidence  tn  low  socio- 
economic groups  and  In  certain  ethnic  groups 
(Negroes.  American  Indians,  and  Mexican- 
Americans)  in  the  United  States,  they  prob- 
ably account  for  some  proportion  of  the 
group  differences  in  IQ  and  scholastic  per- 
formance, but  Just  how  much  of  the  true 
differences  they  may  account  for  no  one 
really  knows  at  present.  It  is  Intarestlng  that 
Jewish  immigrants,  whose  offspring  are  usu- 
ally found  to  have  a  higher  mean  IQ  than 
the  general  population,  show  fewer  disad- 
vantageous reproductive  conditions  and  have 
the  lowest  Infant  mortality  rates  of  all  ethnic 
groups,  even  when  matched  with  other  Im- 
migrant and  native  bom  groups  on  general 
environmental  conditions  (Graves  et  al., 
1968). 

Although  disadvantageous  reproductive 
factors  occur  differentially  In  different  seg- 
ments of  the  population,  It  la  not  at  all  cer- 
tain how  much  they  are  responsible  for  the 
IQ  differences  between  social  classes  and 
races.  It  is  reported  by  the  National  Insti- 
tuta  of  Neurological  Diseases  and  Blindness, 
for  example,  that  when  all  cases  of  mental 
retardation  that  can  be  reasonably  explained 
In  terms  of  known  complications  of  preg- 
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nancy  and  delivery,  brain  damage,  or  major 
gene  and  chromosomal  defecta  are  accounted 
for,  there  still  remain  76  to  80  percent  of  the 
cases  who  show  no  such  specific  causes  and 
presumably  represent  Just  the  lower  end  of 
the  normal  polygenic  distribution  of  Intalli- 
gence  (Research  Profile  No.  11.  1966).  Buck 
(1968)  has  argued  that  it  still  remains  to 
be  proven  that  a  degree  of  neurological  dam- 
age Is  botind  to  occur  among  the  survivors 
of  all  situations  which  carry  a  high  risk  of 
perinatal  mortality  and  that  a  high  or  even 
a  known  piropKjrtlon  of  mental  retardation 
can  be  ascribed  to  the  non-lethal  grades  of 
reproductive  difficulty.  A  large  study  reported 
by  Buck  (1968)  indicates  that  the  moet  com- 
mon reproductive  difficulties  when  occurring 
singly  have  no  significant  effect  on  children's 
Intellectual  status  aftar  age  5,  with  the  one 
exception  of  pre-eclamptic  toxemia  of  preg- 
nancy, which  caused  some  cognitive  Impair- 
ment. Most  of  the  complications  of  preg- 
nancy. It  seems,  must  occur  multiply  to  Im- 
pair Intallectual  ablUty.  It  is  as  U  the  nerv- 
ous system  Is  sufficiently  homeoetatlc  to 
withstand  certain  unfavorable  conditions  If 
they  occur  singly. 

Prematurity.  The  literature  on  the  rela- 
tionship of  premature  birth  to  the  child's 
IQ  Is  confusing  and  conflicting.  OuUford 
(1967),  In  his  recent  book  on  The  Nature  of 
Intelligence,  for  example,  concluded,  as  did 
Stoddard  (1943),  that  prematurity  has  no 
effect  on  IntalUgence.  Scott  (1966),  on  the 
other  hand,  presente  Impressive  evidence  of 
very  significant  IQ  decrementa  associated 
with  prematurity.  Probably  the  most  thor- 
ough review  of  the  subject  I  have  foiind,  by 
Kushllck  (1966),  helps  to  resolve  these  con- 
flicting opinions.  There  Is  Uttle  question  that 
prematurity  has  the  strongest  known  rela- 
tion to  brain  dysfunction  of  any  reproductive 
factor,  and  many  of  the  complications  of 
pregnancy  are  strongly  associated  with  the 
production  of  premature  children.  The  cru- 
cial factor  In  prematurity,  however,  is  not 
prematurity  per  se,  but  low  blrth-welght. 
Blrth-welght  apparently  acts  as  a  threshold 
variable  with  respect  to  Intallectual  impair- 
ment. All  studies  of  blrth-welght  agree  In 
showing  that  the  Incidence  of  babies  weigh- 
ing less  than  S'/i  lbs.  increases  from  higher 
to  lower  social  classes.  But  only  about  1 
percent  of  the  total  variance  of  blrth-welght 
Is  accounted  for  by  socioeconomic  variables. 
Race  (Negro  versus  white)  has  an  effect  on 
blrth-welght  Independently  of  socioeconomic 
variables.  Negro  babies  mature  at  a  lower 
blrth-welght  than  white  babies  (Naylor  & 
Myrlanthopouloe,  1967).  If  prematurity  is 
defined  as  a  condition  in  which  blrth-welght 
Is  under  5Vi  lbs.,  the  observed  relationship 
between  prematurity  and  depression  of  the 
IQ  Is  due  to  the  common  factor  of  low  social 
class.  Kushllck  (1966.  p.  143)  concludes  that 
it  Is  only  among  children  having  blrth- 
wetghta  under  3  lbs.  that  the  mean  IQ  Is 
lowered,  independently  of  social  class,  and 
more  In  boys  than  In  girls.  The  Incidence  of 
extreme  subnormallty  is  higher  for  children 
with  birth-weights  under  3  or  4  lbs.  But 
when  one  does  not  count  these  extreme  cases 
(IQs  below  50),  the  effects  of  prematurity  or 
low  blrth-welght — even  as  low  as  3  lbs. — 
have  a  very  weak  relationship  to  children's 
IQs  by  the  time  they  are  of  school  age.  The 
association  between  very  low  blrth-welght 
and  extreme  mental  subnormallty  raises  the 
question  of  whether  the  low  blrth-welght 
causes  the  abnormality  or  whether  the  ab- 
normality arises  Independently  and  causes 
the  low  blrth-welght. 

Prematurity  and  low  blrth-welght  have  a 
markedly  higher  incidence  among  Negroes 
than  among  whlt«s.  That  blrth-welght  differ- 
ences per  se  are  not  a  predominant  factor  In 
Negro-white  IQ  differences,  however.  Is  sug- 
gested by  the  findings  of  a  study  which  com- 
pared Negro  and  white  premature  children 
matched  for  blrth-welght.  The  Negro  chil- 
dren In  all  weight  groups  performed  signifi- 


cantly less  well  on  mental  testa  at  3  and  5 
years  of  age  than  the  white  children  of  com- 
parable blrth-welght  (Hardy.  1965,  p.  51). 

Genetic  Predisposition  to  Prenatal  Impair- 
ment. Dennis  Stott  (1960,  1966),  a  British 
psychologist,  has  adduced  considerable  evi- 
dence for  the  theory  that  impalrmente  of 
the  central  nervous  system  occurring  prena- 
tally  as  a  result  of  various  stresses  tn  preg- 
nancy may  not  be  the  direct  result  of  ad- 
verse Intrauterine  factors  but  may  result  in- 
directly from  genetically  determined  mecha- 
nisms which  are  triggered  by  prenatal  stress 
of  one  form  or  another. 

Why  should  there  exist  a  genetic  mecha- 
nism   predisposing    to    congenital    Impatr- 
menta?  Would  not  such  genes,  If  they  had 
ever  existed,  have  been  eliminated  long  ago 
through  natural  selection?  It  can  be  argued 
from  considerable  evidence  in  lower  species 
of  mammals  observable  by  zoologlsta  today 
that  such  a  genetic  mechanism  may  have 
had  survival  value  for  primitive  man,  but 
that  the  conditions  of  our  present  Industrial 
society   and  advances  In  medical  care  have 
diminished  the  biological  advantage  of  this 
mechanism  for  survival  of  the  human  species. 
The  argument  Is  that,  because  of  the  need  to 
control  population,  there  is  a  genetic  pro- 
vision within  all  species  for  multiple  impalr- 
menta,  which  are  normally  only  potential- 
ities, that  can  be  triggered  off  by  prenatal 
stress  associated  with  high  population  den- 
sity, such  as  malnutrition,  fatigue  from  over- 
exertion, emotional  distress,  infections,  and 
the  like.  The  resulting  congenital  impair- 
ment would  tend  to  cut  down  the  Infant 
population,  thereby  relieving  the  pressure  of 
population  without  appreciably  reducing  the 
functioning    and    efficiency    of    the    young 
adulte  in  the  population.  Stott   (1966)    has 
presented  direct  evidence  of  an  association 
between  stresses  in  the  mother  during  preg- 
nancy and  later  behavioral  abnormalities  and 
learning  problems  of  the  child  in  school.  The 
Imperfect  correlation  between  such  prenatal 
stress  factors  and  signs  of  congenital  Impair- 
ment suggests  that  there  are  Individual  dif- 
ferences In  genetic  predisposition  to  prenatal 
impairment.  The  hypothesis  warranto  further 
Investigation.     The     prenatal     environment 
could  be  a  much  more  Important  source  of 
later  IQ  variance  for  some  children  than  for 
others. 

Mother-Child  Rh  Incompatibility.  The  Rh 
blood  factor  can  Involve  possible  brain  dam- 
aging effecte  In  a  small  proportion  of  preg- 
nancies where  the  fetus  Is  ii?i-positive  and 
the  mother  is  iJh-negative.  (Bfe-negatlve  has 
a  frequency  of  15  percent  in  the  white  and 
7  percent  In  the  Negro  population.)  The 
mother-child  Rh  Incompatibility  produces 
significant  physical  111  effects  in  only  a  frac- 
tion of  cases  and  increases  In  Importance  in 
pregnancies  beyond  the  first.  The  general 
finding  of  slightly  lower  IQs  in  second  and 
later  bom  children  could  be  related  to  Rh 
Incompatibility  or  to  similar,  but  as  yet  un- 
discovered, mother-child  biological  incom- 
patibilities. This  Is  clearly  an  area  greatly  In 
need  of  pioneering  research. 

Nutrition.  Since  the  human  brain  attains 
70  percent  of  Its  maximum  adult  weight  In 
the  first  year  after  birth,'  it  should  not  be 
surprising  that  prenatal  and  Infant  nutri- 
tion can  have  significant  effecte  on  brain  de- 
velopment. Brain  growth  is  largely  a  proce.ss 
of  protein  synthesis.  During  the  prenatal 
period  and  the  first  postnatal  year  the  brain 
normally  absorbs  large  amounte  of  protein 
nutrtenta  and  grows  at  the  average  rate  of 
1  to  2  milligrams  per  minute  (Stoch  & 
Smythe,  1963;  Cravloto,  1966). 

Severe  undernutrition  before  two  or  three 
years  of  age.  especially  a  lack  of  proteins  and 
the  vitamins  and  minerals  essential  for  their 
anabollsm,  resulte  In  lowered  Intelligence. 
Stoch  and  Smythe  (1968)  found,  for  example, 
that  extremely  malnourished  South  African 
colored  children  were  some  20  polnte  lower  in 
IQ  than  children  of  similar  parente  who  had 


not  suffered  from  malnutrition.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  undernourished  group  and 
the  control  group  in  DQ  and  IQ  over  the  age 
range  from  1  year  to  8  years  was  practically 
constant.  If  undernutrition  takes  a  toll.  It 
takes  it  early,  as  shown  by  the  lower  DQs  at 
1  year  and  the  absence  of  any  Increase  In  the 
decrement  at  later  ages.  Undernutrition  oc- 
curring for  the  first  time  in  older  children 
seems  to  have  no  permanent  effect.  Severely 
malnourished  war  prisoners,  for  example, 
function  Intellectually  at  their  expected  level 
when  they  are  returned  to  normal  living  con- 
ditions. The  study  by  Stoch  and  Smythe.  like 
several  others  (Cravloto,  1968;  Scrimshaw, 
1968),  also  revealed  that  the  undernour- 
ished children  had  smaller  stature  and  head 
circumference  than  the  control  children.  Al- 
though there  Is  no  correlation  between  In- 
telligence and  head  circumference  in  nor- 
mally nourished  children,  there  Is  a  positive 
correlation  between  these  factors  in  groups 
whose  numbers  suffer  varying  degrees  of 
undernutrition  early  in  life.  Undernutrition 
also  Increases  the  correlation  between  intel- 
ligence and  physical  stature.  These  correla- 
tions provide  us  with  an  index  which  could 
aid  the  study  of  IQ  deflcite  due  to  under- 
nutrition In  selected  populations. 

One  of  the  most  Interesting  and  pro- 
nounced psychological  effecte  of  undernutri- 
tion is  retardation  tn  the  development  of 
cross-modal  transfer  or  Intersensory  Integra- 
tion, which  was  earlier  described  as  charac- 
terizing the  essence  of  g  (Scrimshaw,  1968). 
The  earlier  the  age  at  which  nutritional 
therapy  is  Instituted,  of  course,  the  more 
beneficial  are  its  effects.  But  even  as  late  as  2 
years  of  age,  a  gain  of  as  much  as  18  IQ 
points  was  produced  by  nutritional  Improve- 
ments In  a  group  cf  extremely  undernour- 
ished children.  After  4  years  of  age,  however, 
nutritional  therapy  effected  no  significant 
change  tn  IQ  (Cravloto,  1966,  p.  82) . 

These  studies  were  done  tn  countries  where 
extreme  undernutrition  Is  not  uncommon. 
Such  gross  nutritional  deprivation  is  rare  In 
the  United  States.  But  there  is  at  least  one 
study  which  shows  that  some  undertermined 
proportion  of  the  urban  population  In  the 
United  States  might  benefit  substantially 
with  respect  to  Intellectual  development  by 
Improved  nutrition.  In  New  York  City,  women 
of  low  socioeconomic  status  were  given  vita- 
min and  mineral  supplements  during  preg- 
nancy. These  women  gave  birth  to  children 
who,  at  four  years  of  age,  averaged  8  points 
higher  tn  IQ  than  a  control  group  of  children 
whose  mothers  had  been  given  placebos  dur- 
ing pregnancy  (Harrell,  Woodyard,  &  Gates, 
1955) .  Vitamin  and  mineral  supplements  are, 
of  course,  beneficial  In  this  way  only  when 
they  remedy  an  existing  deficiency. 

Birth  Order.  Order  of  birth  contributes  a 
significant  proportion  cf  the  variance  In  men- 
tal ability.  On  the  average,  first-born  children 
are  superior  In  almost  every  way,  mentally 
and  physically.  This  is  the  consistent  finding 
of  mat(y  studies  (Altus,  1966)  but  as  yet  the 
phenomenon  remains  unexplained.  (Rimland 
[1964,  pp.  140-1431  has  put  forth  some  In- 
teresting hypotheses  to  explain  the  superior- 
ity of  the  first-born.)  Since  the  first-bom  ef- 
fect Is  found  throughout  all  social  classes  tn 
many  countries  and  has  shown  up  in  studies 
over  the  past  80  years  (it  was  first  noted  by 
Galton ) ,  it  Is  probably  a  biological  rather 
than  a  social-psychological  phenomenon.  It 
Is  almost  certainly  not  a  genetic  effect.  (It 
would  tend  to  make  for  slightly  lower  esti- 
mates of  heritablltty  based  on  sibling  com- 
parisons.) It  is  one  of  the  sources  of  en- 
vironmental variance  in  ability  without  any 
significant  postnatal  environmental  corre- 
lates. No  way  is  known  for  giving  later-born 
children  the  same  advantage.  The  disadvan- 
tage of  being  later-born,  however,  is  very 
slight  and  shows  up  conspicuously  only  in 
the  extreme  upper  tail  of  the  distribution  of 
achievements.  For  example,  there  is  a  dlspro- 
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porUoaat«  nuinb«r  ot  Ai-^t-bom  IndltrtdujkU  z«ro  (Honslk,  1967) .  ChUdran  of  low  and  high 
-i         ..•  ^.  .-  -_..  ..  .      g^g  ihow.  on  the  •▼•rmge.  an  amount  of  re- 

gnaalon  from  the  parental  IQ  toward  the 
mean  of  the  general  population  that  oon- 
forma  to  expectatlona  from  a  almple  poly- 
genic model  of  the  inheritance  of  intelligence 
(Burt.  1961 ) .  When  albUnga  reared  within  the 
•ame  family  differ  algnlflcantly  in  Intelli- 
gence, thoae  who  are  above  the  family  aver- 
age tend  to  move  up  the  SKS  scale,  and  thoae 
who  are  below  the  family  average  tend  to 
move  down  (Young  St  Olbaon.  1906).  It 
should  be  noted  that  deeptte  Intensive  ef- 
forts by  psychologists,  educators,  and  sociol- 
ogist to  devise  tests  Intended  to  eliminate 
SKS  differences  in  measiired  IntelUgance. 
none  of  these  efforts  has  succeeded  (Jenson 
1968c).  Tbeodoslus  Dobzhansky  (19e8a,  p. 
33^,  a  geneticist,  states  that  "There  exist 
some  occupations  or  functions  for  which  only 
extreme  genotypes  are  suitable."  But  surely 
this  Is  not  an  all-or-notblng  affair,  and  we 
would  expect  by  the  same  reasoning  that 
many  different  occupational  skills,  and  not 
just  those  that  are  the  most  extreme,  would 
favor  some  genotypes  more  than  others.  To 
be  sure,  genetic  factors  become  more  Im- 
portant at  the  extremes.  Some  minimal  level 
of  ability  Is  required  for  learning  most  sklUs. 
But  while  you  can  teach  almost  anyone  to 
play  chess,  or  the  piano,  or  to  conduct  an 
orchestra,  or  to  write  prose,  you  cannot  teach 
everyone  to  be  a  Capablanca,  a  Paderewskl. 
a  Toscanlnl.  or  a  Bernard  Shaw.  In  a  society 
that  values  and  rewards  Individual  talent  and 
merit,  genetic  factors  Inevitably  take  on  con- 
siderable Importance. 

SES  differences,  and  race  differences  as  well, 
are  manifested  not  only  as  dlffences  between 
group  means,  but  also  as  differences  In  vari- 
ance and  In  patterns  of  correlations  among 
various  mental  abilities,  even  on  tests  which 
show  no  mean  differences  between  GUBS 
groups  (Jensen.  1968b) . 

Another  line  of  evidence  that  SES  IQ  differ- 
ences are  not  a  superficial  phenomenon  la 
the  fact  of  a  negative  correlation  between 
SES  and  Developmental  Quotient  (OQ) 
(under  two  years  of  age)  and  an  Increasing 
positive  correlation  between  SES  and  IQ  (be- 
yond two  years  of  age) .  as  shown  in  Figure  14 
from  a  study  by  Nancy  Bay  ley  (1966).  (All 
subjects  In  this  study  are  Caucasian.)  This 
relationship  Is  especially  interesting  In  view 
of  the  finding  of  a  number  of  studies  that 
there  la  a  negative  correlation  between  DQ 
and  later  IQ.  an  effect  which  Is  much  more 
pronounced  In  boys  than  In  girls  and  involves 
the  motor  more  than  the  attentlonal-cognl- 
tlve  aspects  of  the  DQ  (Bayley,  1966b) ) .  Fig- 
ure 14  shows  that  on  infant  developmental 
scales,  lower  SES  children  actually  have  a 
"head  start"  over  higher  SES  children.  But 
this  trend  is  Increasingly  reversed  at  later 
ages  as  the  tests  become  less  motoric  and  are 
Increasingly  loaded  with  a  cognitive  or  g 
factor. 

Race  differences 
The  Important  distinction  between  the  in- 
dividual and  the  population  must  always  be 
kept  clearly  In  mind  In  any  discussion  of 
racial  differences  in  mental  abilities  or  any 
other  behavioral  characteristics.  Whenever 
we  select  a  p>erson  for  some  special  educa- 
tional purpose,  whether  for  special  instruc- 
tion in  a  grade-school  class  for  children  with 
learning  problems,  or  for  a  "glft«d"  class  with 
an  advanced  curriculum,  or  for  college  at- 
tendance, or  for  admission  to  graduate  train- 
ing or  a  profeaslonal  school,  we  are  selecting 
an  individual,  and  we  are  selecting  him  and 
dealing  with  him  as  an  individual  for  reaaons 
of  his  Individuality.  Similarly,  when  we  em- 
ploy someone,  or  promote  someone  In  his  oc- 
cupation, or  give  some  special  award  or  honor 
to  someone  for  his  accomplishments,  we  are 
doing  this  to  an  Individual.  The  variables  of 
social  class,  race,  and  national  origin  are  cor- 
related so  Imperfectly  with  any  of  the  vaUd 
criteria  on  which  the  above  decisions  should 


wliOM  biographies  appear  In  Who's  Who  and 
In  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica. 

Social  class  diff*rsne€s  tn  intalHgenee 
Social  class  (or  socloeoonomlc  status 
[SES]  should  be  considered  as  a  factor 
separate  from  race.  I  have  tried  to  avoid  using 
the  terms  social  class  and  race  synonjrmously 
or  Interchangeably  in  my  writings,  and  I 
observe  this  distinction  here.  Social  classes 
completely  cut  across  all  radal  groups.  But 
different  racial  groups  are  disproportionately 
represented  in  different  SIS  categories.  Social 
class  differences  refer  to  a  socioeconomic  con- 
tinuum uHthtH  racial  groups. 

It  U  well  known  that  children's  IQ's,  by 
school  age.  are  correlated  with  the  socio- 
economic status  of  their  parents.  This  is  a 
world-wide  phenomenon  and  has  an  exten- 
sive research  literature  going  back  70  years. 
Half  of  all  the  correlations  between  SES  and 
children's  IQ's  reported  In  the  literature  fall 
between  M  and  .50.  with  moot  falling  in  the 
region  of  .36  to  .40.  When  school  children  are 
grouped  by  SSS.  the  mean  IQa  of  the  group 
vary  over  a  range  of  one  to  two  standard 
deviations  (16  to  30  IQ  points),  depending 
on  the  method  of  status  classification  (Ealls, 
et  al.'19Sl).  This  relationship  between  SES 
srnd  IQ  Tonstltutes  one  of  the  most  substan- 
tial and  least  disputed  facta  In  psychology 
and  education. 

The  fact  that  Intelligence  is  correlated  with 
occupatlotua  status  can  hardly  be  surprising 
In  any  society  that  supports  universal  pub- 
lic education.  The  educational  system  and 
occupational  hierarchy  act  as  an  Intellectual 
"screening"  process,  far  from  perfect,  to  be 
sure,  but  discriminating  enough  to  create 
correlations  of  the  magnitude  just  reported. 
If  each  generation  is  roughly  sorted  out  by 
these  "screening"  processes  along  an  Intelli- 
gence contlnutmi.  and  If,  as  has  already  been 
pointed  out,  the  phenotype- genotype  correla- 
tion for  IQ  is  of  the  order  of  80  to  .90,  it  is 
almost  inevitable  that  this  sorting  process 
will  make  for  genotyplc  as  well  as  phenotyplc 
differences  among  social  classes.  It  Is  there- 
fore moet  unlikely  that  groups  differing  in 
SES  would  not  also  differ,  on  the  average,  in 
their  genetic  endowment  of  Intelligence.  In 
reviewing  the  relevant  evidence,  the  British 
genetlcUt.  C.  O.  Carter  (1966.  p.  192)  re- 
marked, "Sociologists  who  doubt  this  show 
more  Ingenuity  than  judgment."  Sociologist 
Bruce  Eckland  (1967)  has  elaborately  spelled 
out  the  importance  of  genetic  factors  for 
understanding  social  class  differences. 

Few  If  any  students  of  this  field  today 
would  regard  socioeconomic  status  per  se  as 
an  environmental  variable  that  primarily 
causes  IQ  differences.  Intellectual  difference* 
between  SES  groups  have  hereditary,  en- 
vtronniental.  and  Interaction  components. 
Environmental  factors  associated  with  SES 
differences  apparently  are  not  a  major  inde- 
pendent source  of  variance  in  Intelligence. 
IdenUcal  twins  separated  in  the  first  months 
of  life  and  reared  In  widely  differing  social 
classes,  for  example,  still  show  greater  simi- 
larity m  IQ  than  unrelated  children  reared 
together  or  than  even  albllngs  reared  together 
(Burt.  1966).  The  IQs  of  children  adopted 
In  Infancy  show  a  much  lower  correlation 
with  the  SKS  of  the  adopting  parents  than 
do  the  IQs  of  children  reared  by  their  own 
parents  (Leahy,  1935).  The  IQs  of  children 
who  were  reared  In  an  orphanage  from  In- 
fancy and  who  had  never  known  their  bio- 
logical parents  show  approximately  the  same 
correlation  with  their  biological  father's  oc- 
cupational statiis  as  found  for  children 
reared  by  their  biological  parents  (.28  o*  .34) 
(Lawrence.  1931).  The  correlation  between 
the  IQs  of  children  adopted  In  Infancy  and 
the  educational  level  of  their  biological 
mothers  is  close  to  that  of  children  reared 
by  their  own  mothers  (.44).  while  the  cor- 
relation between  children's  IQs  and  their 
adopting  parents'  educational  level  la  clooe  to 


depend,  or,  for  that  matter,  wltb  any  be- 
havioral characteristic,  that  these  baA- 
ground  factors  are  Irrelevant  as  a  basis  for 
dealing  with  Individuals — as  students,  as  em- 
ployees, as  neighbors.  Furthermore,  since,  as 
far  as  we  know,  the  full  range  of  human 
talents  Is  represented  In  all  the  major  races  of 
man  and  In  all  socioeconomic  levels,  it  is  un- 
just to  allow  the  mere  fact  of  an  Individual's 
racial  or  social  background  to  affect  the 
treatment  accorded  to  him.  All  persons  right- 
fully must  be  regarded  on  the  basis  of  their 
individual  qualities  and  merits,  and  all  social, 
educational,  and  economic  institutions  must 
have  built  Into  them  the  mechanisms  for  in- 
suring and  maximizing  the  treatment  of  per- 
sons according  to  their  individual  behavior. 
If  a  society  completely  believed  and  prac- 
ticed the  Ideal  of  treating  every  person  as  an 
Individual,  It  would  be  hard  to  see  why  there 
should  be  any  problems  about  "race"  per  se. 
Iltere  might  still  be  problems  oonoemlng 
poverty,  unemployment,  crime,  and  other 
social  ills,  and,  given  the  will,  they  could  be 
tackled  just  as  any  other  problems  that  re- 
quire rational  methods  for  solution.  But  if 
this  philosophy  prevailed  In  practice,  there 
would  not  need  to  be  a  "race  problem." 

The  question  of  roce  differences  in  intel- 
ligence comes  up  not  when  we  deal  with  in- 
dividuals as  individuals,  but  when  certain 
identifiable  groups  or  subctiltures  within  the 
society  are  brought  Into  oomparison  with 
one  another  as  groups  or  populations.  It  is 
only  when  the  groups  are  disproportionately 
represented  In  what  are  commonly  perceived 
as  the  most  desirable  and  the  least  desirable 
social  and  occupational  roles  in  a  society 
that  the  question  arises  concerning  average 
differences  among  groups.  Since  much  of  the 
current  thinking  behind  civil  rights,  fair 
employment,  and  equality  of  educational 
opportunity  appeals  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  disproportionate  representation  of  dif- 
ferent racial  groups  in  the  various  levels  of 
the  educational,  occupational,  and  socio- 
economic hierarchy,  we  are  forced  to  examine 
all  the  p>os8lble  reasons  for  this  Inequality 
among  racial  groups  in  the  attainments  and 
rewards  generally  valued  by  all  groups  with- 
in our  society.  To  what  extent  can  such  in- 
equalities be  attributed  to  unfairness  in 
society's  multiple  selection  processes?  ("Un- 
fair" meaning  that  selection  is  Infiuenced  by 
Intrinsically  irrelevant  criteria,  such  as  skin 
color,  racial  or  national  origin,  etc.)  And  to 
what  extent  are  these  inequalities  attrib- 
utable to  really  relevant  selection  criteria 
which  apply  equally  to  all  Individuals  but 
at  the  same  time  select  disproportionately 
between  some  racial  groups  because  there 
exist,  in  fact,  real  average  differences  among 
the  groups — differences  in  the  population 
distributions  of  those  characteristics  which 
are  indisputably  relevant  to  educational  and 
occupational  performance?  This  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  important  questions  con- 
fronting our  nation  today.  The  answer, 
which  can  be  found  only  through  unfettered 
research,  has  enormous  consequences  for  the 
welfare  of  all.  particularly  of  minorities 
whose  plight  is  now  In  the  foreground  of 
public  attention.  A  preordained,  doctrinaire 
stance  with  regard  to  this  Issue  hinders  the 
achievement  of  a  scientific  understanding  ot 
the  problem.  To  rule  out  of  court,  so  to 
speak,  any  reasonable  hypotheses  on  purely 
Ideological  grounds  is  to  argue  that  static 
ignorance  Is  preferable  to  increasing  our 
knowledge  of  reality.  I  strongly  disagree  with 
those  who  believe  In  searching  for  the  truth 
by  scientific  means  only  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances and  eschew  this  course  In  favor 
of  ignorance  under  other  circumstances,  or 
who  believe  that  the  results  of  Inquiry  on 
some  subjects  cannot  be  entrusted  to  the 
public  but  should  be  kept  the  guarded  pos- 
session of  a  scientific  elite.  Such  attitudes. 
in  my  opinion,  represent  a  danger  to  free 
inquiry  and,  consequently.  In  the  long  run. 
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work  to  the  disadvantage  of  society's  general 
welfare.  "No  holds  barred"  is  the  best  for- 
mula for  scientific  inquiry.  One  does  not  de- 
cree beforehand  which  phenomena  cannot  be 
studied  or  which  questions  cannot  be  an- 
swered.. 

Oenetic  AspecU  of  Racial  Differences.  No 
one.  to  my  knowledge,  questions  the  role  of 
environmental  factors,  including  Influences 
from  past  history.  In  determining  at  leas* 
some  of  the  variance  between  racial  groups 
In  standard  measures  of  intelligence,  school 
performance,  and  occupational  status.  The 
current  literature  on  the  culturally  disad- 
vantaged abounds  with  discussion — some  of 
It  Jactual,  some  of  It  fanciful— of  how  a  host 
of  environmental  factors  depresses  cognitive 
development  and  performance.  I  recently  oo- 
edlted  a  book  which  Is  largely  ooncemed  with 
the  environmental  aspects  of  disadvantaged 
minorities  (Deutsch,  Katz,  Se  Jensen.  1968). 
But  the  possible  Importance  of  genetic  fac- 
tors in  racial  behavioral  differences  has  been 
greatly  ignored,  almost  to  the  point  of  being 
a  tabooed  subject,  just  as  were  the  topics  of 
venereal  disease  and  birth  control  a  gen- 
eration or  so  ago. 

My  discussions  with  a  number  of  geneti- 
cists concemlng  the  question  of  a  genetic 
basis  of  differences  among  races  In  mental 
abilities  have  revealed  to  me  a  number  of 
rather  consistently  agreed-upon  points  which 
can  be  sununarlzed  in  general  terms  as  fol- 
lows: Any  groups  which  have  been  geograph- 
ically or  socially  Isolated  from  one  another 
for  many  generations  are  practically  certain 
to  differ  In  their  gene  pools,  and  consequent- 
ly are  likely  to  show  differences  In  any  pheno- 
typlc characteristics  having  high  herltablllty. 
"This  Is  practically  axiomatic,  according  to  the 
geneticists  with  whom  I  have  spoken.  Races 
are  said  to  be  "breeding  populations,"  which 
Is  to  say  that  matlngs  within  the  groups  have 
a  much  higher  probability  than  matlngs  out- 
side the  group.  Races  are  more  technically 
viewed  by  geneticists  as  populations  having 
different  distributions  of  gene  frequencies. 
These  genetic  differences  are  manifested  in 
virtually  every  anatomical,  physiological,  and 
biochemical  oomparison  one  can  make  be- 
tween representative  samples  of  Identifiable 
racial  groups  (Kuttner,  1967).  There  Is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  brain  should  b« 
exempt  from  this  generalization.  (Racial  dif- 
ferences In  the  relaUve  frequencies  of  various 
blood  constituents  have  probably  been  the 
most  thoroughly  studied  so  far.) 

But  what  about  behavior?  If  it  can  be 
measured  and  shown  to  have  a  genetic  com- 
ponent, It  would  be  regarded,  from  a  genetic 
standpoint,  as  no  different  from  other  human 
characteristics.  There  seems  to  be  little  ques- 
tion that  racial  differences  In  genetically  con- 
ditioned behavioral  characteristics,  such  as 
mental  abilities,  should  exist,  jtist  as  physical 
differences.  The  real  queetlons.  geneticists 
tell  me,  are  not  whether  there  are  or  are  not 
genetic  racial  differences  that  affect  be- 
havior, because  there  undoubtedly  are.  The 
proper  questions  to  aak,  from  a  scientific 
standpoint,  are:  What  la  the  direction  of  the 
difference?  What  Is  the  magnitude  of  the 
difference?  And  what  Is  the  sigixlflcance  of  the 
difference — medically,  soclaUy,  educationally, 
or  from  whatever  standpoint  that  may  be 
relevant  to  the  characteristic  In  question?  A 
difference  is  Important  only  within  a  spe- 
cific context.  For  example,  one's  blood  type  In 
the  ABO  system  la  unimportant  until  one 
needs  a  transfusion.  And  some  genetic  dif- 
ferences are  apparently  of  no  Importance 
with  respect  to  any  context  as  far  as  anyone 
has  been  able  to  discover — for  example,  dif- 
ferences in  the  size  and  shape  of  ear  lobes. 
The  idea  that  all  genetic  differences  have 
arisen  or  persisted  only  as  a  result  of  natxiral 
selection,  by  conferring  some  survival  or 
adaptive  benefit  on  their  possessors,  is  no 
longer  generaUy  held.  There  appear  to  be 
many  geneUc  differences,  or  polymorphisms, 
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which  confer  no  discernible  advantages  to 
survival.* 

Negro  Intelligence  and  Scholastic  Perform- 
ance. Negroes  in  the  United  States  are  dis- 
proportionately   represented    among    groups 
Identified  as  culturally  or  educationally  dis- 
advantaged. This,  plus  the  fact  that  Negroes 
constitute  by  far  the  largest  racial  minority 
In  the  United  SUtes,  has  for  many  years 
focused  attention  on  Negro  Intelligence.  It 
is  a  subject  with  a  now  vast  literature  which 
has  been  quite  recently  reviewed  by  Dreger 
and  MlUer  (1960,  1968)  and  by  Shuey  (1966), 
whose  578  page  review  Is  the  moet  compre- 
hensive, covering  382  studies.  The  basic  data 
are  well  known:  on  the  average.  Negroes  test 
about  1  standard  deviation   (16  IQ  points) 
below  the  average  of  the  white  population  In 
IQ,  and  this  finding  Is  fairly  uniform  across 
the  81  different  tests  of  Intellectual  ability 
used  m  the  studies  reviewed  by  Shuey.  This 
magnitude  of  difference  gives  a  median  over- 
lap of  15  percent,  meaning  that  15  percent  of 
the  Negro  population  exceeds  the  white  av- 
erage. In  terms  of  proportions  of  variance.  If 
the  niunbers   of   Negroes   and   whites  were 
equal,  the  difference  between  racial  groups 
wotild  account  for  23  percent  of  the  total 
variance,  but — an  Important  point — the  dif- 
ferences loithin  groups  would  account  for  77 
percent  of  the  total  variance.  When  gross 
socioeconomic  level  Is  controlled,  the  average 
difference   reduces   to   about    11    IQ   points 
(Shuey,   1966,  p.  519),  which,  it  should  be 
recalled.   Is  about  the   same  spread  as  the 
average  difference  between  siblings   in  the 
same    family.    So-called    "culture-free"    or 
"culture-fair"    tests    tend    to    give    Negroes 
slightly  lower  scores,  on  the  average,  than 
more    conventional    IQ    tests    such    as    the 
Stanford-Blnet  and  Wechsler  scales.  Also,  as 
a   group,   Negroes   perform   somewhat  more 
poorly  on  those  subtests  which  tap  abstract 
abilities.  The  majority  of  studies  show  that 
Negroes  perform  relatively  better  on  verbal 
than  on  non-verbal  Intelligence  tests. 

In  tests  of  scholastic  achievement,  also, 
judging  from  the  massive  data  of  the  Cole- 
man study  (Coleman,  et  al.,  1966),  Negroes 
score  about  1  standard  deviation  (SD)  below 
the  average  for  whites  and  Orientals  and 
considerably  less  than  1  SD  below  other  dis- 
advantaged minorities  tested  in  the  Coleman 
study — Puerto  Rlcan,  Mexican-American, 
and  American  Indian.  The  1  SD  decrement 
In  Negro  performance  Is  fairly  constant 
throughout  the  period  from  grades  1  through 
12. 

Another  aspect  of  the  distribution  of  IQs 
m  the  Negro  population  is  their  lesser  vari- 
ance In  comparison  to  the  white  distribution. 
This  shows  up  in  most  of  the  studies  re- 
viewed by  Shuey.  The  best  single  estimate 
Is  probably  the  estimate  based  on  a  large 
normative  study  of  Stanford-Blnet  IQs  of 
Negro  school  children  In  five  Southeastern 
states,  by  Kennedy,  Van  De  Rlet,  and  White 
(1963).  They  foimd  the  SD  of  Negro  chil- 
dren's IQs  to  be  12.4,  as  compared  with  16.4 
in  the  white  normative  sample.  The  Negro 
distribution  thus  has  only  about  60  percent 
as  much  variance  (i.e.,  SD')  as  the  white 
distribution. 

There  Is  an  increasing  realization  among 
students  of  the  psychology  of  the  disadvan- 
taged that  the  discrepancy  In  their  average 
performance  cannot  be  completely  or  directly 
attributed  to  discrimination  or  inequalities 
in  education.  It  seems  not  unreasonable.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  Intelligence  variation 
has  a  large  genetic  component,  to  hypothe- 
size that  genetic  factors  inay  play  a  part  in 
this  picture.  But  such  an  hypothesis  Is  ana- 
thema to  many  social  scientists.  The  Idea 
that  the  lower  average  intelligence  and  scho- 


lastic performance  of  Negroes  could  Involve, 
not  only  environmental,  but  also  genetic, 
factors  has  indeed  been  strongly  denounced 
(e.g.  Pettigrew,  1964).  But  it  has  been 
neither  contradicted  nor  discredited  by 
evidence. 

The  fact  that  a  reasonable  hypothesis  has 
not  been  rigorously  proved  does  not  mean 
that  it  should  be  summarily  dismissed.  It 
only  means  that  we  need  more  appropriate 
research  for  putting  it  to  the  test.  I  beUeve 
such  definitive  research  is  entirely  possible 
but  has  not  yet  been  done.  So,  all  we  are  left 
with  are  various  lines  of  evidence,  no  one 
of  which  is  definitive  alone,  but  which, 
viewed  all  together,  make  it  a  not  unreason- 
able hypothesis  that  genetic  factors  are 
strongly  Implicated  in  the  average  Negro- 
white  intelligence  difference.  The  preponder- 
ance of  the  evidence  is.  In  my  opinion,  less 
consistent  with  a  strictly  environmental  hy- 
pothesis than  with  a  genetic  hypothesis, 
which,  of  course,  does  not  exclude  the  influ- 
ence of  environment  or  its  Interaction  with 
genetic  factors. 

We  can  be  accused  of  superflciallty  In 
our  thinking  about  this  issne,  I  believe,  if  we 
simply  rtinmiM  a  genetic  hypothesis  without 
having  seriously  thought  about  the  rele- 
vance of  typical  findings  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing: 

FaihiTe  to  Equate  Negroes  and  Whites  in 
IQ  aTid  Scholastic  Ability.  No  one  has  yet 
produced  any  evidence  based  on  a  properly 
controlled  study  to  show  that  representative 
samples  of  Negro  and  white  children  can  be 
equalized  in  InteUectual  ability  through  sta- 
tistical control  of  environment  and  educa- 
tion. 

Socioeconomic  Level  and  Incidence  of 
Mental  Retardation.  Since  in  no  category  of 
socioeconomic  status  (SES)  are  a  majority 
of  children  found  to  be  retarded  in  the 
technical  sense  of  having  an  IQ  below  75, 
It  would  be  hard  to  claim  that  the  degree  of 
environmental  deprivation  typically  associ- 
ated with  lower-class  status  could  be  re- 
sponsible for  this  degree  of  mental  retarda- 
tion. An  IQ  less  than  75  reflects  more  than  a 
lack  of  ciUtural  amenities.  Heber  (1968)  has 
estimated  on  the  basis  of  existing  evidence 
that  IQs  below  75  have  a  much  higher  In- 
cidence among  Negro  than  among  white  chil- 
dren at  every  level  of  socioeconomic  status. 
as  shown  In  Table  3.  In  the  two  highest  SES 
categories  the  estimated  proportions  of  Ne- 
gro and  white  children  with  IQs  below  75, 
are  in  the  ratio  of  13.6  to  1.  If  environmental 
factors  were  mainly  responsible  for  produc- 
ing such  differences,  one  should  expect  a 
lesser  Negro-white  discrepancy  at  the  upper 
SES  levels.  Other  Unes  of  evidence  also  show 
this  not  to  be  the  case.  A  genetic  hypothesis, 
on  the  other  hand,  would  predict  this  effect, 
since  the  higher  SES  Negro  offspring  would 
be  regressing  to  a  lower  population  mean 
than  their  white  counterparts  In  SES,  and 
consequently  a  larger  proportion  of  the  lower 
tail  of  the  distribution  of  genotypes  for 
Negroes  would  fall  below  the  value  that 
generally  results  In  phenotyplc  IQs  below  75. 

TABLE  3.— ESTIMATED  PREVALENCE  OF  CHILDREN  WITH 
IQ's  eaOW  75.  BY  SOCIOECONOMIC  STATUS  (SES)  AND 
RACE  GIVEN  AS  PERCENTAGES  (HEBER.  1968) 


•  The  most  comprehensive  and  sophisti- 
cated discussion  of  the  genlc-bohavior  analy- 
sis of  race  differences  that  I  have  found  Is 
by  Spuhler  and  Llndzey  ( 1967) . 
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42.9 

A  finding  reported  by  Wilson  (1967)  is  also 
in  line  with  this  prediction.  He  obtained  the 
mean  IQs  of  a  large  representative  sample  of 
Negro  and  white  children  in  a  California 
school  district  and  compared  the  two  groups 
within  each  of  four  social  class  categories: 
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(1)  profwlopl  and  m»nac«rial,  (2)  white 
ooUar,  (8)  skUled  and  MmlaldUed  manoal, 
and  (4)  lower  claM  (onakUlsd,  unemployed, 
or  welfare  recipient* ) .  The  mean  IQ  of  Negro 
children  In  the  first  category  waa  15.5  polnti 
below  that  of  the  corresponding  white  chil- 
dren In  SE8  category  1.  But  the  Negro  mean 
for  SES  1  was  also  3.9  points  below  the  mean 
of  white  children  In  8KS  category  4.  (The  IQa 
of  white  children  in  SES  4  presumably  have 
"regr eased"  upward  toward  the  mean  of  the 
white  popTilatlon. ) 

Wilson's  date  are  not  atypical,  for  they 
agree  with  Shuey's  (IBM,  p.  530)  summariza- 
tion of  the  total  Utersture  up  to  1965  on  this 
point.  She  repoits  that  In  all  the  studies 
which  grouped  subjecte  by  SES.  upper-stetus 
Negro  children  average  3.8  IQ  polnte  below 
the  low-stetua  whites.  Shuey  commente:  "It 
seems  Improbable  that  upper  and  middle- 
class  colored  children  would  have  no  more 
culture  opportunities  provided  them  than 
white  children  of  the  lower  and  lowest  class." 
Duncan  (1968,  p.  69)  also  has  presented 
striking  evidence  for  a  much  greater  "regres- 
ston-to-the-mean"  (from  pcurente  to  their 
children)  for  high  stetua  occupations  In  the 
case  of  Negroes  than  In  the  ease  of  whites. 
None  of  these  findings  Is  at  all  stirprlslng 
frwm  the-etandpolnt  of  a  genetic  hypothesis, 
of  which  an  Intrinsic  feature  is  Oalton's  "law 
of  filial  regression."  While  the  date  are  not 
necessarily  inconsistent  with  a  poaalble  en- 
vlrorunentel  Interpretetlon.  they  do  seem 
more  puzzling  In  terms  of  strictly  envlron- 
mentel  causation.  Such  ezplazuitlons  often 
seem  tntemperately  strained. 

timdeqnaciea  of  Purely  Environmental  Kx- 
planations.  Strictly  environmental  explana- 
tions of  group  differences  tend  to  have  an  ad 
hoc  quality.  They  are  usually  plausible  for 
the  situation  they  are  devised  to  explain,  but 
often  they  have  little  generality  acroas  situa- 
tions, and  new  ad  hoc  hypotheses  have  to  be 
continually  devised.  Pointing  to  environ- 
mental differences  between  groups  Is  never 
sufficient  In  Itself  to  Infer  a  causal  relatlon- 
ahlp  to  group  differences  In  Intelligence.  To 
take  just  one  example  of  this  tendency  of 
social  sclentlste  to  attribute  lower  Intelli- 
gence and  scholastic  ability  to  almost  any 
environmental  difference  that  seems  handy, 
we  can  look  at  the  evidence  regarding  the 
effecte  of  "father  absence."  Since  the  father 
la  absent  In  a  significantly  larger  proportion 
of  Negro  than  of  white  families,  the  factor 
of  "father  absence"  has  been  frequently 
pointed  to  In  the  literature  on  the  dlsadvan- 
teg-sd  as  one  of  the  causes  of  Negroes"  lower 
performance  on  IQ  teste  and  In  scholastic 
achievement.  Yet  the  two  largest  studies  di- 
rected at  obtaining  evidence  on  this  very 
point — the  only  studies  I  have  seen  that  are 
methodologically  adequate — both  conclude 
that  the  factor  of  "father  absence"  versus 
"father  presence"  makes  no  Independent 
contribution  to  variance  In  Intelligence  or 
scholastic  achievement.  The  sample  sizes 
wwe  so  large  In  both  of  these  studies  that 
even  a  very  slight  degree  of  correlation  be- 
tween father-absence  and  the  measures  of 
cognitive  performance  would  have  shown  up 
as  statlstlcsUly  significant.  Coleman  (1966.  p. 
606)  concluded:  "Absence  of  a  father  In  the 
home  did  not  have  the  anticipated  effect  on 
ability  scores.  Overall,  pupils  without  fathers 
performed  at  approximately  the  same  level  as 
those  with  fathers — although  there  was  some 
variation  between  groups"  (groups  referring 
to  geographical  regions  of  the  17 J3.).  And 
Wilson  (1957.  p.  177)  concluded  from  his 
survey  of  a  California  school  district: 
"Neither  our  own  date  nor  the  preponderance 
of  evidence  from  other  research  studies  Indi- 
cate that  father  presence  or  absence,  per  ae. 
Is  related  to  school  achievement.  While 
broken  homes  reflect  the  existence  of  social 
and  personal  problems,  and  have  some  conse- 
quence for  the  development  of  personality, 
broken  homaa  do  not  have  any  systematic 
effect  on  the  overall  level  of  school  success." 


The  nationwide  Coleman  study  (1966)  In- 
cluded asseesmente  of  a  dozen  environmental 
variables  and  socioeconomic  indices  which 
are  generally  thought  to  be  major  sources  of 
environmental  influence  In  determining  in- 
dividual and  group  differences  in  scholastic 
performance — such  factors  as :  reading  mate- 
rial In  the  home,  cultural  amenities  In  the 
home,  structural  Integrity  of  the  home,  for- 
eign language  in  the  home,  preschool  attend- 
ance, parente'  education,-  parente'  educational 
desires  for  child,  parents'  interest  in  child's 
school  work,  time  spent  on  homework,  child's 
self-concept  (self-esteem),  and  so  on.  Thaae 
factors  are  all  correlated — in  the  expected 
direction — with  scholastic  performance  with- 
in each  of  the  racial  or  ethnic  groups  studied 
by  Coleman.  Yet,  interestingly  enough,  they 
are  hot  systematically  correlated  with  differ- 
ences between  groups.  For  example,  by  far 
the  most  environmentally  disadvantaged 
groups  In  the  Coleman  study  are  the  Ameri- 
can Indians.  On  every  environmental  index 
they  average  lovier  than  the  Negro  samples, 
and  overall  their  envlronmentel  rating  Is 
about  as  far  below  the  Negro  average  as  the 
Negro  rating  Is  below  the  white  average.  (As 
pointed  out  by  Kuttner  (1968.  p.  707), 
American  Indians  are  much  more  disadvan- 
taged than  Negroes,  or  any  other  minority 
groups  In  the  United  Stetes,  on  a  host  of 
other  factors  not  assessed  by  Coleman,  such 
as  income,  unemployment,  stendards  of 
health  care,  life  expectancy,  and  infant  mor- 
tality t  Yet  the  American  Indian  ability  and 
achievement  test  scores  average  about  half  a 
standard  deviation  higher  than  the  scores 
of  Negroes.  The  differences  were  in  favor  of 
the  Indian  children  on  each  of  the  four  teste 
used  by  Coleman:  non-verbal  Intelligence, 
verbal  Intelligence,  reading  comprehension, 
and  math  achievement.  If  the  envlronmentel 
factors  assensed  by  Coleman  are  the  major 
determlnante  of  Negro-white  differences  that 
many  social  sclentlste  have  claimed  they  are. 
It  is  hard  to  see  why  such  factors  should  act 
in  reverse  fashion  In  determining  differences 
between  Negroes  and  Indians,  especially  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  within  each  group  the 
factors  are  stgnlflcantly  correlated  In  the 
expected  direction  with  achievement. 

Early  Developmental  Differences.  A  num- 
ber of  studente  of  child  development  have 
noted  the  developmental  precocity  of  Negro 
infante,  particularly  In  motoric  behavior. 
Oeber  (1958)  and  Geber  and  Dean  (1967) 
have  reported  this  precocity  also  In  African 
Infante.  It  hardly  appears  to  be  environ- 
mental, since  It  la  evident  In  nlne-hovir-old 
Infante.  Cravloto  (1966,  p.  78)  has  noted 
that  the  Oesell  teste  of  Infant  behavioral  de- 
velopment, which  are  usually  considered 
suitable  only  for  children  over  four  weeks  of 
age,  "can  be  used  with  younger  African,  Mexi- 
can, and  Ouatemalan  Infante,  since  their  de- 
velopment at  two  or  three  weeks  Is  similar 
to  that  of  Western  European  Infante  two  or 
three  times  as  old."  Bayley's  (1965a)  study 
of  a  representetlve  sample  of  600  American 
Negro  Infante  up  to  15  months  of  age.  using 
the  Bayley  Infant  Scales  of  Mental  and  Motor 
Development,  also  found  Negro  Infante  to 
have  significantly  higher  scores  than  white 
Infante  In  their  first  year.  The  difference  Is 
largely  attributable  to  the  motor  Items  In 
the  Bayley  test.  For  example,  about  30  per- 
cent of  white  Infante  as  compared  with  about 
60  percent  of  Negro  Infante  between  9  and 
13  months  were  able  to  "pass"  such  teste  as 
"pat-a-cake"  muscular  coordination,  and 
ability  to  walk  with  help,  to  stand  alone,  and 
to  walk  alone.  TTte  highest  scores  for  any 
group  on  the  Bayley  scales  that  I  have  found 
In  my  search  of  the  literature  were  obtained 
by  Negro  Infante  in  the  poorest  sections  of 
Durham.  North  Carolina.  The  older  siblings  of 
these  infante  have  an  average  IQ  of  about  80. 
The  infante  up  to  6  months  of  age,  however, 
have  a  Developmentel  Motor  Quotient 
(DMQ)  nearly  one  standard  deviation  above 
white  norms  and  a  Developmentel  IQ  (I.e., 
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the  non-motor  Iteiba  of  the  Bayley  scale)  of 
about  half  a  standard  deviation  above  white 
norms  (Durham  Education  Improvement 
Program,  1966-67,  a,  b) . 

The  DMQ,  as  pointed  out  previously,  cor- 
relates negatively  in  the  white  population 
with  socioeconomic  status  and  with  later  IQ. 
Since  lower  SES  Negro  and  white  school  chil- 
dren are  more  alike  in  IQ  than  are  upper  SES 
children  of  the  two  groups  (Wilson,  1967), 
one  might  expect  greater  DMQ  differences  In 
favor  of  Negro  Infante  In  high  socioeconomic 
Negro  and  white  samples  than  In  low  socio- 
economic samples.  This  Is  just  what  Walters 
(1967)  found.  High  SES  Negro  infante  signif- 
icantly exceeded  whites  in  total  score  on  the 
Oesell  developmentel  schedules  at  13  weeks 
of  age,  while  low  SES  Negro  and  white  In- 
fante did  not  differ  significantly  overall.  (The 
only  difference,  on  a  single  subscale,  favored 
the  white  Infante.) 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  developmental 
quotlente  are  usually  depressed  by  adverse 
prenatal,  perinatal,  and  postnatal  complica- 
tions such  as  lack  of  oxygen,  prematurity, 
and  nutritional  deficiency. 

Another  relationship  of  Interest  Is  the 
finding  that  the  negative  correlation  be- 
tween DMQ  and  later  IQ  Is  higher  In  boys 
than  In  girls  (Bayley,  1966,  p.  137).  Bronfen- 
brenner  (1967.  p.  913)  cites  evidence  which 
shows  that  Negro  boys  perform  relatively 
less  well  In  school  than  Negro  girls;  the  sex 
difference  Is  much  greater  than  Is  found  In 
the  white  population.  Bronfenbrenner  ( 1967. 
p.  913)  says,  "It  Is  noteworthy  that  these  sex 
differences  In  achievement  are  observed 
among  Southern  as  well  as  Northern  Negroes, 
are  present  at  every  socioeconomic  level,  and 
tend  to  Increase  with  age." 

Physiological  Indices.  The  behavioral  pre- 
cocity of  Negro  Infante  is  also  paralleled  by 
certain  physiological  Indices  of  development. 
For  example,  x-rays  show  that  bone  develop- 
ment, OS  Indicated  by  the  rate  of  oeslflcatlon 
of  cartllege.  Is  more  advanced  In  Negro  as 
compared  with  white  babies  of  about  the 
same  socioeconomic  background,  and  Negro 
babies  mature  at  a  lower  blrth-welght  than 
white  babies  (Naylor  Sc  Myrlanthopouloe, 
1967,  p.  81 ) . 

It  baa  also  been  noted  that  brain  wave  pat- 
terns In  African  newborn  Infante  show  great- 
er maturity  than  Is  usually  found  In  the 
Eiiropean  newborn  child  (Nllson  &  Dean, 
1959).  This  finding  especially  merlte  further 
study,  since  there  Is  evidence  that  bram 
waves  have  some  relationship  to  IQ  (Medical 
World  News,  1968),  and  since  at  least  one 
aspect  of  brain  waves — the  visually  evoked 
potential — hae  a  very  significant  genetic  com- 
ponent, showing  a  herltablllty  of  about  .80 
(uncorrected  for  attenuation)  (Dustmam  & 
Beck,  1965). 

Magnitude  of  Adult  Negro-White  Differ- 
ences. The  largest  sampling  of  Negro  and 
white  Intelligence  test  scores  resulted  from 
the  administration  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Qualification  Test  (AFQT)  to  a  national 
sample  of  over  10  million  men  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  36.  As  of  1966,  the  overall 
failure  rate  for  Negroes  was  68  percent  as 
compared  with  19  percent  for  whites  {U.S. 
News  and  World  Report.  1966).  (The  failure 
cut-off  score  that  yields  these  percentages  Is 
roughly  equivalent  to  a  Stenford-Blnet  IQ 
of  86.)  Moynlhan  (1965)  has  estimated  that 
during  the  same  period  In  which  the  APQT 
was  administered  to  these  large  representa- 
tive samples  of  Negro  and  white  male  youths, 
approximately  one-half  of  Negro  families 
could  be  considered  as  middle-class  or  above 
by  the  usual  socioeconomic  criteria.  So  even 
If  we  assumed  that  all  of  the  lower  50  per* 
cent  of  Negroes  on  the  SES  scale  failed  the 
AFQT,  It  would  still  mean  that  at  least  30 
percent  of  the  middle  SES  Negroes  failed  the 
test,  a  failure  rate  almost  twice  as  high  as 
that  of  the  white  population  for  all  levels  at 
BBS. 
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Do  such  findings  raise  any  question  as  to 

the  plausibility  of  theories  that  postulate 
exclualvely  environmental  factors  as  sufficient 
causes  for  the  observed  differences? 

WHT   aAIOE   UrTKU.XGXNCST 

If  the  intelllgenoe  of  the  whole  population 
increased  and  our  IQ  teste  were  standardised 
anew,  the  mean  IQ  would  again  be  made 
equal  to  100,  which,  by  definition.  Is  the 
average  for  the  population.  Thus.  In  order 
to  speak  sensibly  of  raising  Intelligence  we 
need  an  absolute  frame  of  reference,  and  for 
simplicity's  sake  we  will  xise  the  present 
distribution  of  IQ  as  our  reference  scale. 
Then  It  will  not  be  meaningless  to  speak  of 
the  average  IQ  of  the  population  shifting  to 
values  other  than  100. 

Would  there  b«  any  real  advantage  to 
shifting  the  entire  distribution  of  intelli- 
gence upward?  One  way  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion Is  lo  compare  the  educational  attaln- 
mente  of  children  In  different  schools  whose 
IQ  distributions  center  around  means  of,  say, 
85.  100,  and  115.  As  pointed  out  earlier,  there 
Is  a  relationship  between  educational  attaln- 
mente  and  the  occupations  that  are  open  to 
Individuals  on  leaving  school.  Perusal  of  the 
want-ads  in  any  metropolitan  n^jrepaper  re- 
veals that  there  are  extremely  few  jobs  ad- 
vertised which  are  suitable  to  the  level  of  ed- 
ucation and  skills  typically  found  below 
IQs  of  85  or  90,  while  we  see  day  after  day 
In  the  want-ads  hundreds  of  jobs  which  call 
for  a  level  of  education  and  skills  typically 
found  among  school  graduates  with  IQs 
above  110.  These  Jobs  go  begging  to  be  filled. 
The  fact  Is,  there  are  not  nearly  enough 
minimally  qualified  persons  to  fill  them. 

One  may  sensibly  ask  the  question  wheth- 
er our  collective  national  Intelligence  Is  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  our  In- 
creasingly complex  industrial  society.  In  a 
bygone  era,  when  the  entire  population's 
work  consisted  eUmost  completely  of  gather- 
ing or  producing  food  by  primitive  means, 
there  was  little  need  for  a  large  number  of 
jjersons  with  IQs  much  above  100.  Pew  of  the 
fobs  that  had  to  be  done  at  that  time  re- 
quired the  kind  of  abstract  Intelligence  and 
academic  training  which  are  now  in  such 
seemingly  short  supply  in  relation  to  the  de- 
mand In  our  modern  society.  For  many  years 
the  criterion  for  mental  retardation  was  an 
IQ  below  70.  In  recent  years  the  National 
Association  for  Mental  Retardation  has 
niised  the  criterion  to  an  IQ  of  85,  since  an 
increasing  proportion  of  persons  of  more  than 
l  standard  deviation  below  the  average  In 
IQ  ?.re  unable  to  get  along  occupatlonally  In 
today's  world.  Persons  with  IQs  of  85  or  leas 
are  finding  It  Increasingly  difficult  to  get  jobs, 
any  jobs,  because  they  are  unprepared,  for 
whatever  reason,  to  do  the  jobe  that  need 
dulng  In  this  industrialized,  technological 
economy.  Unless  drastic  changes  occur — in 
the  population,  in  educational  outcomes,  or 
In  the  whole  system  of  occupational  training 
and  selection — It  is  hard  to  see  how  we  can 
rivoid  any  Increase  In  the  rate  of  the  so- 
called  "hard-core"  unemployed.  It  takes  more 
knowledge  and  cleverness  to  operate,  main- 
tain, or  repair  a  tractor  than  to  till  a  field 
by  hand,  and  it  takes  more  skill  to  write 
computer  programs  than  to  cerate  an  add- 
ing machine.  And  apparently  the  trend  will 
continue. 

It  has  been  argued  by  Harry  and  Margaret 
Harlow  that  "human  beings  in  our  world 
today  have  no  mere,  or  little  more,  than  the 
absolute  minimal  Intellectual  endowment 
necessary  for  achieving  the  civilization  we 
know  today"  (Harlow  &  Harlow,  1963,  p.  34). 
They  depict  where  we  would  probably  be  If 
man's  average  genetic  endowment  for  in- 
telligence had  never  risen  above  the  level 
corresponding  to  IQ  76:  ".  .  .  the  geniuses 
would  barely  exceed  our  normal  or  average 
level;  comparatively  few  would  be  equiva- 
lent In  ability  to  our  average  high  school 
graduates.  There  would  be  no  individuals 
with  the  normal  Intellectual  capacities  es- 


sential for  making  major  discoveries,  and 
there  could  be  no  civilization  as  we  know 
It." 

It  may  well  be  true  that  the  kind  of  ability 
we  now  call  intelligence  was  needed  in  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  the  human  population 
for  our  civilization  to  have  arisen.  But  while 
a  small  minority — perhaps  only  one  or  two 
percent — of  highly  gifted  Individuals  were 
needed  to  advance  civilization,  the  vast  ma- 
jority were  able  to  assimilate  the  conse- 
quences of  these  advances.  It  may  take  a 
Lelbnlte  or  a  Newton  to  invent  the  calculus, 
but  almost  any  college  student  can  learn 
It  and  use  It. 

Since  Intelligence  (meaning  g)  is  not  the 
whole  of  human  abilities,  there  may  be  some 
fallacy  and  some  danger  In  making  It  the 
sine  qua  non  of  fitness  to  play  a  productive 
role  in  modem  society.  We  should  not  as- 
sume certain  ability  requlremente  for  a  job 
without  establishing  these  requirements  as 
a  fact.  How  often  do  employment  teste.  Civil 
Service  examinations,  the  requirement  of  a 
high  school  diploma,  and  the  like,  constitute 
hurdles  that  are  Irrelevant  to  actual  per- 
formance on  the  job  for  which  they  are  In- 
tended as  a  screening  device?  Before  going 
overboard  In  deploring  the  fact  that  dlsad*- 
vantaged  minority  groups  fail  to  clear  many 
of  the  hurdles  that  are  set  up  for  certain 
Jobe,  we  should  determine  whether  the  ed- 
ucational and  mental  test  barriers  that  stand 
at  the  entrance  to  many  of  these  employ- 
ment opportunities  are  actually  relevant. 
They  may  be  relevant  only  in  the  correla- 
tional sense  that  the  test  predicte  success 
on  the  Job,  in  which  case  we  should  also 
know  whether  the  test  measures  the  ability 
actually  required  on  the  Job  or  measures 
only  characteristics  that  happen  to  be  cor- 
related with  some  third  factor  which  is  real- 
ly essential  for  job  performance.  Changing 
people  in  terms  of  the  really  essential  re- 
qulremente of  a  given  Job  may  be  much 
more  feasible  than  trying  to  Increase  their 
abstract  intelligence  or  level  of  performance 
In  academic  subjecte  so  that  they  can  pass 
Irrelevant  teste. 

IQ  gains  from  environm,ental  improvement 
As  was  pointed  out  earlier,  since  the  en- 
vironment acte  as  a  threshold  variable  with 
respect  to  IQ,  an  overall  Increase  In  IQ  in 
a  population  In  which  a  great  majority  are 
above  the  threshold,  such  that  most  of  the 
IQ  variance  is  due  to  heredity,  could  not  be 
expected  to  be  very  large  If  It  had  to  depend 
solely  upon  improving  the  environment  of 
the  economically  disadvantaged.  This  Is  not 
to  say  that  such  Improvement  Is  not  to  be 
desired  for  Ite  own  sake  or  that  it  would  not 
boost  the  educational  potential  of  many  dis- 
advantaged children.  An  unreallstlcally  high 
upper  limit  of  what  one  could  expect  can  be 
estimated  from  figures  given  by  Schwebel 
(1968,  p.  310).  He  estimates  that  26  percent 
of  the  children  In  the  population  can  be 
called  environmentally  deprived.  He  esti- 
mates the  frequencies  of  their  IQs  In  each 
portion  of  the  IQ  scale;  their  distribution  is 
skewed,  with  higher  frequencies  in  the  lower 
IQ  categories  and  an  overall  mean  IQ  of  90. 
Next,  he  assumes  we  could  add  20  polnte  to 
each  deprived  child's  IQ  by  giving  him  an 
abundant  environment.  (The  figure  of  20 
IQ  polnte  comes  from  Bloom's  [1964,  p.  89] 
estimate  that  the  effect  of  extreme  envlron- 
mente  on  intelligence  Is  about  20  IQ  polnte.) 
The  net  effect  of  this  20-polnt  boost  In  the 
IQ  of  every  deprived  child  would  be  an  In- 
crease in  the  population's  IQ  from  100  to 
105.  But  this  seems  to  be  an  unrealistic  fan- 
tasy. For  If  It  were  true  that  the  IQs  of 
the  deprived  group  could  be  raised  20  polnte 
by  a  good  environment,  and  if  Schwebel's 
estimate  of  26  jjercent  correctly  represente 
the  Incidence  of  deprivation,  then  the  de- 
prived children  would  be  boosted  to  an  aver- 
age IQ  of  110,  which  la  7  polnte  higher  than 
the  mean  of  103  for  the  non-deprived  popu- 


lation I  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
IQs  of  deprived  children,  given  an  environ- 
ment of  abundance,  would  rise  to  a  higher 
level  than  the  already  privileged  children's 
IQs.  The  overall  boost  In  the  population  IQ 
would  probably  be  more  like  1  or  2  IQ  polnte 
rather  than  5.  (Another  anomaly  of  Schwe- 
bel's "analysis"  Is  that  after  a  20-polnt  IQ 
boost  Is  granted  to  the  deprived  segment  of 
the  population,  the  only  persons  left  in  the 
mentally  retarded  range  are  the  non-de- 
prived, with  i7  percent  of  them  below  IQ  80 
as  compared  with  zero  percent  of  the  de- 
prived I ) 

Fewer  persons,  however,  are  seriously  con- 
cerned about  whether  or  not  we  could  ap- 
preciably boost  the  IQ  of  the  population  as 
a  whole.  A  more  feasible  and  urgent  goal  is 
to  foster  the  educational  and  occupational 
potential  of  the  disadvantaged  segment  of 
the  population.  The  pursuit  of  this  aim,  of 
course,  must  Involve  advances  not  only  in 
education,  but  in  public  health,  in  social 
services,  and  in  welfare  and  employment 
practices.  In  considering  all  feasible  meas- 
ures, one  must  also  take  Inventory  of  forces 
that  may  be  working  against  the  accom- 
plishment of  amelioration.  We  should  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  social  and  economic 
conditions  not  only  have  direct  environ- 
mental effecte,  but  indirectly  can  have  bio- 
logical consequences  as  well,  consequences 
that  could  oppose  attempts  to  Improve  the 
chances  ol  the  disadvantaged  to  asstime 
productive  roles  In  society. 

Possible  dysgenic  trends 
In  one  large  mldwestern  city  It  was  found 
that  one-third  of  all  the  children  in  classes 
for  the  mentally  retarded  (IQ  less  than  75) 
came  from  one  small  area  of  the  city  com- 
prising only  five  percent  of  the  city's  popu- 
lation (Heber.  1968).  A  representative  sam- 
ple of  88  mothers  having  at  least  one  school- 
age  child  In  this  nelghlxjrhood  showed  an 
average  of  7.6  children  per  mother.  In  fam- 
ilies of  8  or  more,  nearly  half  the  children 
over  12  years  of  age  had  IQs  below  75  (Heber, 
Dener,  &  Conry,  1968) .  The  authors  note  that 
not  all  low  SES  families  contributed  equally 
to  the  rate  of  mental  retardation  In  this 
area;  certain  specifiable  families  had  a  great- 
Iv  disproportionate  number  of  retarded  chil- 
dren. Mothers  with  IQs  below  80,  for  ex- 
ample, accounted  for  over  80  percent  of  the 
children  with  IQs  under  80.  Completely  aside 
from  the  hereditary  lmpllcation8,what  does 
this  mean  in  view  of  studies  of  foster  chil- 
dren which  show  that  the  single  most  Im- 
portant factor  In  the  child's  environment 
with  respect  to  his  intellectual  development 
is  his  foster  mother's  IQ?  This  variable  has 
been  shown  to  make  the  largest  independent 
contribution  to  variance  In  children's  IQs 
of  any  environmental  factor  (Burks,  1928). 
If  the  children  In  the  neighborhoods  studied 
by  Heber,  which  are  typical  of  the  situation 
In  many  of  our  large  cities,  have  the  great 
disadvantage  of  deprived  envlronmente,  is 
It  inappropriate  to  ask  the  same  question 
that  Florence  Goodenough  (1940,  p.  329) 
IMsed  regarding  causal  factors  In  retarded 
Teanessee  mountain  children:  "Why  are 
they  so  deprived?"  When  a  substantial  pro- 
portion of  the  children  In  a  community 
suffer  a  deplorable  environment,  one  of  the 
questions  we  need  to  answer  is  who  creates 
their  environment?  Does  not  the  genetic 
X  environment  interaction  work  both  ways, 
the  genotype  to  some  extent  making  ite  own 
environment  and  that  of  Its  progeny? 

In  reviewing  evidence  from  foster  home 
studies  on  environmental  amelioration  of  IQs 
below  75  (the  range  often  designated  as  Indi- 
cating cultural-familial  retardation)  Heber, 
Dever,  and  Conry  (1968,  p.  17)  state:  "The 
conclusion  that  changes  in  the  living  en- 
vironment can  cause  very  large  Incremente 
In  IQ  for  the  cultural- familial  retardate  Is 
not  warranted  by  these  data." 

What  Is  probably  the  largest  study  ever 
made  of  familial  Influences  in  mental  re- 
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terdAtlon  (d«flnad  In  thla  atudy  m  IQ  1«h 

Uum  70)  Involved  Investigation  of  more  than 
80.000  relatives  of  a  group  of  mentally  re- 
tarded persons  by  the  Dtfbt  Institute  of 
OeneUcs.  University  of  Minnesota  (Beed  * 
Beed.  i960).  From  this  large-ecale  attidy, 
Sheldon  and  Kllzabeth  Reed  estimated  that 
about  80  percent  of  mentally  retarded  (IQ 
leu  than  70)  persons  In  the  TTnlted  States 
baTe  a  retarded  parent  or  a  normal  parent 
wtio  has  a  retarded  sibling  The  Reeds  state: 
"One  inescapable  conclusion  Is  that  the 
tranamlaslon  of  mental  retardation  from  par- 
ent to  child  la  by  far  the  most  Important 
tingle  factor  In  the  persistence  of  this  social 
mlaforttme"  (p.  48).  "The  transmission  of 
mental  retardation  from  one  generation  to 
the  next,  should,  therefore,  receive  much 
more  critical  attention  than  It  has  In  the  past. 
It  seems  fair  to  state  that  this  problem  has 
been  largely  Ignored  on  the  assumption  that 
tf  our  social  agencies  function  better,  that  if 
everyone's  environment  were  Improved  sulB- 
clently,  then  mental  retardation  would  cease 
to  be  a  major  problem"  (p.  77) . 
'  An  Interesting  sidelight  of  the  Reeds'  study 
la  the  finding  that  In  a  number  of  famlUea 
iB  which  one  or  both  parents  had  IQs  below 
7tf  and  In  which  the  environment  they  pro- 
▼fSed  tBA^  children  was  deplorably  deprived. 
thore  were  a  few  children  of  average  and 
superior  IQ  (as  high  as  180  or  above)  and 
superior  scholastic  performanoe.  From  a 
genetic  standpoint  the  occurrence  of  such 
children  would  be  expected.  It  la  surprising 
from  a  strictly  environmental  standpoint. 
But.  even  though  some  proportion  of  the 
children  of  retarded  parents  are  obviously 
Intellectually  well  endowed,  who  would  wish 
upon  them  the  kind  of  environment  typi- 
cally provided  by  retarded  parents?  An  In- 
vestigation conducted  In  Denmark  con- 
cluded that  "...  It  Is  a  very  severe  physical 
traiuna  for  a  normallly  gifted  child  to  grow 
up  in  a  home  where  the  mother  is  mentally 
deficient"  (Jepsen  &  Bredmose.  1956,  p.  209). 
Have  we  thought  sufficiently  of  the  rights  of 
children — of  their  right  to  be  bom  with  fair 
odds  against  being  mentally  retarded,  not 
to  have  a  retarded  parent,  and  with  fair  odds 
In  favor  of  having  the  genetic  endowment 
needed  to  compete  on  equal  terms  with  the 
majority  of  persons  In  society?  Can  we  rea- 
sonably and  humanely  oppose  such  rights 
of  millions  of  children  as  yet  not  bom? 

Is  Our  National  IQ  Declining?  It  has  lon^ 
been  known  that  there  Is  a  subetantlal  nega- 
tive correlation  (averaging  about  —.30  In 
various  studies)  between  intelligence  and 
family  size  and  between  social  class  and  fam- 
ily size  (Anastasi,  1956) .  Children  with  many 
siblings,  on  the  average,  have  lower  IQs  than 
children  In  small  families,  and  the  trend  Is 
especially  marked  for  families  of  more  than 
five  (OoUeeman,  1968) .  This  fact  once  caused 
concern  In  the  United  States,  and  even  more 
so  in  Britain,  because  of  its  apparent  implica- 
tion of  a  declining  IQ  in  the  population.  If 
more  children  are  bom  to  p>er3ons  in  the  lower 
half  of  the  Intelligence  distribution,  one 
would  correctly  predict  a  decline  In  the  aver- 
age IQ  of  the  population.  In  a  number  of 
large-scale  studies  addressed  to  the  Issue  In 
Britain  and  the  United  States  some  30  years 
age.  no  evidence  was  found  for  a  general  de- 
cline in  IQ  (Duncan,  1952).  The  paradox  of 
the  apparent  failure  of  the  genetic  prediction 
to  be  manifested  was  resolved  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  most  geneticists  by  three  now  famous 
studies,  one  by  Hlgglns.  Reed,  and  Reed 
(1962).  the  others  by  Bajema  (1963, 
19M).  All  previous  analyses  had  been 
baaed  on  IQ  comparisons  of  children  hav- 
ing dllTerent  numbers  of  siblings,  and  this 
was  their  weakness.  The  data  needed  to  an- 
swer the  question  properly  consist  of  the 
average  number  of  children  bom  to  all  indi- 
viduals at  every  level  of  IQ.  It  was  found  In 
the  three  studies  that  If  persons  with  very  low 
IQs  married  and  had  children,  they  typically 
had  a  large  number  of  children.  But — It  waa 


also  found  that  relatively  few  persons  In  the 

lower  tall  of  the  IQ  distribution  ever  married 
or  produced  children,  and  so  their  reproduc- 
tion rate  Is  more  than  ooimterbalanced  by 
persons  at  the  upper  end  of  the  IQ  scale, 
nearly  all  of  whom  marry  and  have  children. 
The  data  of  these  studies  are  shown  In 
Figure  16. 

In  my  opinion  these  studies  are  far  from 
adequate  to  settle  this  issue  and  thus  do  not 
justify  complacency.  They  cannot  be  gener- 
alized much  beyond  the  p«u'tlcular  generation 
which  the  data  represent  or  to  other  than 
the  white  population  on  which  these  studies 
were  based.  The  population  sampled  by  Ba- 
jema (1963.  1966).  for  example,  oonsisted  of 
native-born  American  whites,  predominantly 
Proteatant.  with  above-average  educational 
attainments,  living  all  or  most  of  their  lives 
In  an  urban  environment,  and  having  most 
of  their  children  before  World  War  II.  Results 
from  a  study  of  this  population  cannot  be 
confidently  generalized  to  other,  quite  dis- 
similar segments  of  our  national  population. 
The  relationship  between  reproductive  rate 
and  IQ  found  by  Bajema  and  by  Hlgglns  et  al. 
may  very  well  not  prevail  in  every  population 
group.  Thus  the  evidence  to  date  has  not  nul- 
lified the  question  of  whether  dyagenlc  trends 
are  operating  in  some  sectors. 

If  this  conclusion  Is  not  unwarranted,  then 
our  lack  of  highly  relevant  Information  on 
this  Issue  with  respect  to  oiir  Negro  popula- 
tion is  deplorable,  and  no  one  should  be  more 
concerned  about  it  than  the  Negro  commu- 
nity Itself.  Certain  census  statistics  suggest 
that  there  might  be  forces  at  work  which 
could  create  and  widen  the  genetic  aspect  of 
the  average  difference  In  ability  between  the 
Negro  and  white  populations  In  the  United 
States,  with  the  possible  consequence  that 
the  Improvement  of  educational  facilities 
and  Increasing  equality  of  opportunity  will 
have  a  decreasing  probability  of  producing 
equal  achievement  or  continuing  gains  In  the 
Negro  population's  ability  to  compete  on 
equal  terms.  The  relevant  statistics  have 
been  presented  by  Moynlhan  ( 1966) .  The 
differential  birthrate,  as  a  function  of  so- 
cioeconomic status.  Is  greater  In  the  Negro 
than  In  the  white  population.  The  data 
showing  this  relationship  for  one  representa- 
tive age  group  from  the  U.S.  Census  of  1960 
are  presented  In  Figure  16. 

Negro  middle-  and  upper-class  families 
have  fewer  children  than  their  white  coun- 
terparts, while  Negro  lower-class  families 
have  more.  In  1960,  Negro  women  of  ages  36 
to  44  married  to  unskilled  laborers  had  4.7 
children  as  compared  with  3.8  for  non-Negro 
women  In  the  same  situation.  Negro  women 
married  to  professional  or  technical  workers 
had  only  1.9  children  as  compared  with  2.4 
for  white  women  in  the  same  circumstances. 
Negro  women  with  annual  incomes  below 
•2000  averaged  5.3  children.  The  poverty  rate 
for  feunllles  with  5  or  6  children  Is  3>4  times 
as  high  as  that  for  families  with  one  or  two 
children  (Hill  &  Jaffe,  1966).  That  these 
flgrures  have  some  relationship  to  Intellectual 
ability  Is  seen  In  the  fact  that  3  out  of  4 
Negroes  falling  the  Armed  Forces  Qualifica- 
tion Test  come  from  families  of  four  or  more 
children. 

Another  factor  to  be  considered  Is  average 
generation  time,  defined  as  the  number  of 
years  It  takes  for  the  parent  generation  to 
reproduce  its  own  niunber.  This  period  Is 
significantly  less  in  the  Negro  than  in  the 
white  population.  Also,  as  noted  in  the  study 
of  Bajema  (1966),  generation  length  Is  In- 
versely related  to  educational  attainment  and 
occupational  status:  therefore  a  group  with 
shorter  generation  length  is  more  likely  sub- 
ject to  a  possible  dysgenlc  effect. 

Much  more  thought  and  research  should 
be  given  to  the  educational  and  social  impli- 
cations of  these  trends  for  the  f utvire.  Is  there 
a  danger  that  current  welfare  policies,  un- 
aided by  eugenic  foresight,  could  lead  to  the 
genetic  enslavement  of  a  substantial  segment 


of  our  population?  The  possible  conse- 
quences of  our  failure  seriously  to  study  these 
questions  may  well  be  viewed  by  future  gen- 
erations as  our  society's  greatest  Injustice  to 
Negro  Americans. 

INrBMBlVB  BDOCATTONAI.  DmBVCNTlUIf 

We  began  with  mention  of  several  of  the 
major  comjMnsatory  education  programs  and 
their  general  lack  of  success  in  boosting  the 
scholastic  performance  of  disadvantaged 
children.  It  has  been  claimed  that  such  mam- 
moth programs  have  not  been  adequately 
pinpointed  to  meeting  specific,  fine-grained 
cultural  and  cognitive  needs  of  these  chil- 
dren and  therefore  should  not  be  expected  to 
produce  the  gains  that  could  result  from 
more  intensive  and  more  carefully  focused 
programs  In  which  maximum  cultural  en- 
richment and  instructional  ingenuity  are 
lavished  on  a  small  group  of  children  by  a 
team  of  experts.  The  scanty  evidence  avail- 
able seems  to  bear  this  out.  While  massive 
compensatory  programs  have  produced  no 
appreciable  gains  in  Intelligence  or  achieve- 
ment (as  noted  on  pp.  2-3),  the  majority  of 
small-scale  experiments  In  boosting  the  IQ 
and  educational  performance  of  disad- 
vantaged children  have  produced  significant 
gains.  It  is  interesting  that  the  magnitude  of 
claimed  gains  generally  decreases  as  one  pro- 
ceeds from  reports  in  the  popular  press,  to 
informal  verbal  reports  heard  on  visits  at  re- 
search sites  and  in  private  correspondence,  to 
papers  read  at  meetings,  to  published  papers 
without  presentation  of  supporting  data,  and 
to  published  papers  with  supporting  data.  I 
win  confine  my  review  to  some  of  the  major 
studies  in  the  last  category. 

First,  some  general  observations. 

Magnitude  of  Gains.  The  magnitude  of  IQ 
and  scholastic  achievement  gains  resulting 
from  enrichment  and  cognitive  stimulation 
programs  authentically  range  between  about 
5  and  20  points  for  IQs.  and  between  about 
one-half  to  two  standard  deviations  for  spe- 
cific achievement  measures  (readings,  arith- 
metic, spelling,  etc.).  Heber  (1968)  reviewed 
29  Intensive  preschool  programs  for  disad- 
vantaged children  and  found  they  resulted 
in  an  average  gain  In  IQ  (at  the  time  of 
children's  leaving  the  preschool  program)  of 
between  5  and  10  points;  the  average  gain 
was  about  the  same  for  children  whose  ini- 
tial IQs  were  below  90  as  for  those  of  90  and 
above. 

The  amount  of  gain  Is  related  to  several 
factors.  The  intensity  and  specificity  of  the 
instructional  aspects  of  the  program  seem 
to  make  a  difference.  Ordinary  nursery  school 
attendance,  with  a  rather  diffuse  enrich- 
ment program  but  with  little  effort  directed 
at  development  of  specific  cognitive  skills, 
generally  results  In  a  gain  of  5  or  6  IQ  points 
in  t3rplcal  disadvantaged  preschoolers.  If 
special  cognitive  training,  especially  In  verbal 
skills.  Is  added  to  the  program,  the  average 
gain  Is  about  10  points — slightly  more  or 
less  depending  on  the  amount  of  verbal  con- 
tent In  the  tests.  Average  gains  rarely  go 
above  this,  but  when  the  program  is  extended 
beyond  the  classroom  into  the  child's  home, 
and  there  Is  Intensive  Instruction  in  specific 
slcllls  under  short  but  highly  attention-de- 
manding dally  sessions,  as  in  the  Berelter- 
Engelmann  program  (1966),  about  a  third 
of  th^^hlldren  have  shown  gains  of  as  much 
as  20  points. 

Average  gains  of  more  than  10  or  15  polntt 
have  not  been  obtained  on  any  sizeable 
groups  or  been  shown  to  persist  or  to  be 
repllr^able  in  similar  groups,  although  there 
have  been  claims  that  average  gains  of  20 
or  more  points  can  be  achieved  by  removing 
certain  cultural  and  attltudlnal  barriers  to 
learning.  The  actual  evidence,  however,  war- 
rants the  caution  expressed  by  Berelter  and 
Engelmann  (1966,  p.  7) :  "  'Miracle  cures'  of 
this  kind  are  sometimes  claimed  to  work 
with  disadvantaged  children,  as  when  a  child 
Is  found  to  gain  20  points  or  so  In  IQ  after 
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a  few  months  of  preschool  experience.  Such 
enormous  gains,  however,  are  highly  sus- 
pect to  anyone  who  Is  familiar  with  mental 
measurements.  It  Is  a  fair  guess  that  the 
child  could  have  done  as  well  on  the  first 
test  except  that  he  misinterpreted  the  situ- 
ation, was  frightened  or  agitated,  or  was  not 
used  to  responding  to  Instructions.  Where 
genuine  learning  is  concerned,  enormoiis 
leaps  simply  do  not  occvir,  and  leaps  of  any 
kind  do  not  occxir  without  sufficient  cause." 
The  Initial  IQ  on  entering  also  has  some 
effect,  and  this  fact  may  be  obscured  If  vari- 
ous studies  are  coarsely  grouped.  Berelter 
and  Engelmann  (1966,  p.  16),  In  analyzing 
results  from  eight  different  preschools  for 
culturally  disadvantaged  children  that  fol- 
lowed traditional  nursery  school  methods, 
concluded  that  the  children's  average  gain 
In  IQ  Is  half  the  way  from  their  Initial  IQ 
level  to  the  normal  level  of  100.  This  nile 
was  never  more  than  2  points  In  error  for 
the  studies  reviewed.  This  same  amount  of 
IQ  gain  is  generally  noted  In  disadvantaged 
chUdren  during  their  first  year  In  regular 
kindergarten  (Brlson,  1967,  p.  8) . 

I  have  found  no  evidence  of  comparable 
gains  in  non-disadvantaged  children.  Prob- 
ably the  exceedingly  meager  gains  In  some 
apparently  excellent  preschool  programs  for 
the  "disadvantaged"  are  attributable  to  the 
fact  that  the  children  in  them  did  not  come 
from    a    sufficiently    deprived    bopie    back- 
ground. Such  can  be  the  case  when  the  chil- 
dren are  admitted  to  the   program  on  the 
basis   of   "self-selection"   by   their   parente. 
Parents  who  seek  out  a  nursery  school  or 
volunteer  their  children  for  an  experimental 
preschool    are   more   apt   to   have   provided 
their  children  with  a  somewhat  better  en- 
vironment than  would  be  typical  for  a  ran- 
domly selected  group  of  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren. This  seems  to  have  been  the  case  In 
Martin  Deutsch's  Intensive  preschool  enrich- 
ment program  at  the  Institute  of  Develop- 
mental   Studies    In    New    York    (Powledge, 
1967) .  Both  the  experimental  group  (E)  and 
the  self-selected  control  groups  (Cn)    were 
made  up  of  Negro  children  from  a  poor  neigh- 
borhood In  New  York  City  whose  parents 
applied  for  their  admission  to  the  program. 
The  E  group  received  Intensive  educational 
attention  In  what  is  overall  the  most  com- 
prehensive  and   elaborate   enrichment  pro- 
gram I  know  of.  The  C«i  g^oup.  of  course,  re- 
ceived  no   enriched   education.   The  Initial 
average  Stanford-Blnet  IQs  of  the  E  and  Cm 
groups    were    93.32    and    94.69,    respectively. 
After  two  years  in  the  enrichment  program, 
the  E  group  had  a  mean  IQ  of  95.53  and  the 
C»  group  had  96.52.  Both  pre-  and  post- 
test  differences  are  nonsignificant.  The  en- 
richment program  continued  for  a  third  year 
through  the  first  grade.  For  the  children  In 
the  E  group  who  had  had  three  years  of  en- 
richment, there  was  a  significant  gain  over 
the  C  group  of  8  months  In  reading  achieve- 
ment by  the  end  of  first  grade,  a  score  above 
national  norms.  This  result  Is  in  keeping  with 
the  general  finding  that  enrichment  shows 
a  greater   effect  on  scholastic  achievement 
than  on  IQ  per  se. 

Many  studies  have  employed  no  control 
group  selected  on  exactly  the  same  basis  as 
the  experimental  group.  This  makes  It  virtu- 
ally impossible  to  evaluate  the  effect  at  the 
treatment  on  pre-test — post-test  gain,  and 
the  problem  is  made  more  acute  by  the  fact 
that  enrichment  studies  often  pick  their 
subjects  on  the  basis  of  their  being  below 
the  average  IQ  of  the  population  of  dis- 
advantaged children  from  which  they  are 
selected.  This  makes  statistical  regression  a 
certainty — the  group's  mean  will  increase  by 
an  appreciable  amount  becavise  of  the  Im- 
perfect correlation  between  test-retest  scores 
over,  say,  a  one-jrear  Interval.  Since  this  cor- 
relation is  known  to  be  considerably  lower 
In  younger  t>^^j>  In  older  children,  there  will 
be  considerably  greater  "gain"  due  to  regres- 
sion for  younger  groups  of  ohildroL  Ttw  net 


results  of  selecting  especially  backward  chil- 
dren on  the  basis  of  IQ  is  that  a  gain  In  IQ 
can  be  predicted  which  is  not  at  all  attrib- 
utable to  the  educational  treatment  given 
to  the  children.  Studies  using  control  groups 
nearly  always  show  this  gain  In  the  control 
group,  and  only  by  subtracting  the  control 
group's  gain  from  the  experimental  group's 
gain  can  we  evaluate  the  magnitude  of  the 
treatment  effect.  Only  the  gain  over  and 
above  that  attributable  to  regression  really 
counts! 

Still  another  factor  Is  Involved  In  the  In- 
verse relationship   generally  found  between 
children's  age  and  the  size  of  IQ  gains  in  an 
enrichment  program.  Each  single  item  gotten 
right  in  a  test  like  the  Stanford-Blnet  adds 
Increasingly  smaller  increments  to  the  IQ  as 
chUdren  get  older.  Each  Stanford-Blnet  test 
Item,  for  example,  is  worth  two  months  of 
mental  age.  At  four  years  of  age  getting  just 
two  additional  Items  right  will  boost  an  IQ 
at  86  up  to  93.  The  same  absolute  amo\int 
of  Improvement  In  test  performance  at  10 
years  of  age  would  boost  an  IQ  of  85  up  to 
only  88.  The  typical  range  of  gains  found  In 
preschool  enrichment  programs.  In  the  age 
range  of  4  to  6,  are  about  what  would  be 
expected   from   passing   an    additional   two 
to  foiir  Items  In  the  Stanford-Blnet.  This 
amount  of  gain  should  not  be  surprising  on 
a  test  which,  for  this  age  range,  consists  of 
Items  rather  similar  to  the  materials  and 
activities    traditionally    found    in    nursery 
schools — ^blocks,    animal    pictures,    puzzles, 
bead  stringing,  copying  drawings,   and  the 
like.  I  once  visited  an  experimental  preschool 
using  the  Stanford-Blnet  to  assess  pre-test — 
post-test  gains.  In  which  some  of  the  Stan- 
ford-Blnet test  materials  were  openly  acces- 
sible to  the  children  throughout  their  time 
In  the  school  as   part   of  the   enrichment 
paraphernalia.  Years  ago  Beymert  and  Hln- 
ton  (1940)  noted  this  "easy  gain"  In  the  IQs 
of  culturally  disadvantaged  preschoolers  on 
tests  depending  on  specific  Information  suCh 
as  being  able  to  name  parts  of  the  body  and 
knowing  names  of  familiar  objects.  Children 
who  have  not  picked  up  this  Information  at 
home  get  It  quickly  In  nursery  school  and 
kindergarten. 

In  addition  to  these  factors,  something 
else  operates  to  boost  scores  of  five  to  ten 
points  from  first  to  second  test,  provided  the 
flrst  test  Is  really  the  first.  When  I  worked  In 
a  psychological  clinic.  I  had  to  give  Individ- 
ual Intelligence  tests  to  a  variety  of  children, 
a  good  many  of  whom  came  from  an  Im- 
poverished background.  Usually  I  felt  these 
children  were  really  brighter  than  their  IQ 
would   Indicate.   They    often    appeared   In- 
hibited In  their  responsiveness  In  the  testing 
situation  on  their  first  visit  to  my  office,  and 
when  this  was  the  case  I  usually  had  them 
come  In  on  two  to  four  different  days  for 
balf-ho\ir  sessions  with  me  In  a  "play  ther- 
apy" room.  In  which  we  did  nothing  more 
than  get  better  acquainted  by  playing  ball, 
using  finger  paints,  drawing  on  the  black- 
board, making  things  out  of  clay,  and  so 
forth.  As  soon  as  the  child  seemed  to  be 
completely  at  home  in  this  setting,  I  would 
letest  >'<'n  on  a  parallel  form  of  the  Stanford- 
Blnet.  A  boost  In  IQ  of  18  to  10  points  or  so 
was  the  rule;  It  rarely  failed  but  neither  was 
the  gain  very  often  much  above  this.  So  I  am 
Inclined  to  doubt  that  IQ  gains  up  to  this 
amount   In   young    disadvantaged   children 
have  much  of  anything  to  do  with  changes 
In  ability.  They  are  largely  a  result  simply  of 
getting  a  more  accurate  IQ  by  testing  under 
more  optimal  conditions.  Part  of  creating 
more  optimal  conditions  In  the  case  of  dis- 
advantaged  children   consists   of   giving   at 
least  two  tests,  the  first  only  for  practice  and 
for  letting  the  child  get  to  know  the  exam- 
iner. I  would  put  very  little  confidence  in  a 
single  test  score,  especially  If  It  Is  the  child's 
first  teet  and  more  especially  If  the  child  Is 
from  a  poor  bat^ground  and  of  a  different 
race  from  the  examiner.  But  I  also  believe  It 


Is  possible  to  obtain  accurate  assessments  of 
a  child's  aMllty,  and  I  would  urge  that  at- 
tempts to  evaluate  preschool  enrichment  pro- 
grams measure  the  gains  against  initially 
valid  scores.  If  there  is  not  evidence  that  this 
precaution  has  been  taken,  and  If  there  is  no 
control  group,  one  might  as  well  subtract  at 
least  5  points  from  the  gain  scores  as  having 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  real  Intellectual 
growth. 

It  Is  Interesting  that  the  IQ  gains  typi- 
cally found  In  enrichment  programs  are  of 
about  the  same  magnitude  and  durability 
as  those  found  In  studies  of  the  effects  of 
direct  coaching  and  practice  on  Intelligence 
tests.  The  average  IQ  gain  In  such  studies  Is 
about  nine  or  ten  points  (Vemon,  1954). 

What  la  Really  Changed  When  We  Boost 
JQT  Test  scores  may  Increase  after  special 
educational  treatment,  but  one  must  then 
ask  which  components  of  test  variance  ac- 
cotmt  for  the  gain.  Is  It  9  that  gains,  or  Is  It 
something  less  central  to  our  concept  of  In- 
telligence? We  will  not  know  for  sure  until 
someone  does  a  factor  analysis  of  pre-  and 
post-test  scores.  Including  a  nmnber  of 
"reference"  teste  that  were  not  a  part  of  the 
pre-test  battery.  We  should  also  factor 
analyze  the  tests  at  the  Item  level,  to  see 
which  types  of  test  Items  reflect  the  most 
gain.  Are  they  the  Items  with  the  highest 
cultural  loadings?  It  Is  worth  noting  that 
the  studies  showing  authentic  gains  used 
tests  which  are  relatively  high  In  cultural 
loading.  I  have  found  no  studies  that  demon- 
strated gains  In  relatively  noncultural  or 
nonverbal  tests  like  Cattell's  Culture  Fair 
Tests  and  Raven's  F>rogresslve  Matrices. 

Furthermore,  If  gain  consists  of  actual  im- 
provement m  cognitive  skills  rather  than  of 
acquisition  of  simple  Information,  It  must 
be  asked  whether  the  gain  In  skill  represents 
the  Intellectual  skill  that  the  test  normally 
measures,  and  which,  because  of  the  test's 
high  heritablllty,  presvmxably  reflects  some 
Important,  biologically  based  aspect  of 
mental  development.  Let  me  cite  one 
example.  In  a  well-known  experiment  Gates 
and  Taylor  (1925)  gave  young  children  dally 
practice  over  several  months  In  repeating 
auditory  digit  series,  just  like  the  digit  span 
subtests  In  the  Wechsler  and  Stanford-Blnet. 
The  practice  resulted  In  a  marked  gain  In  the 
children's  digit  span,  equivalent  to  an  IQ 
gain  of  about  20  points.  But  when  the  chil- 
dren were  retested  after  etn  Interval  of  six 
months  without  practicing  digit  recall,  their 
digit  performance  was  precisely  at  the  level 
expected  for  their  mental  age  as  determined 
by  other  tests.  The  gains  had  been  lost,  and 
the  digit  test  once  again  accurately  reflected 
the  children's  overall  level  of  mental  develop, 
ment.  as  it  did  before  the  practice  period. 
The  well-known  later  "fading"  of  IQ  gains 
acquired  early  In  enrichment  program  may  be 
a  similar  phenomenon. 

But  there  Is  another  phenomenon  that 
probably  Is  even  more  Important  as  one  of 
the  factors  working  against  the  persistence  of 
Initial  gains.  TTils  is  the  so-called  "cumula- 
tive deficit"  phenomenon,  the  fact  that  many 
children  called  disadvantaged  show  a  decline 
In  IQ  from  preschool  age  through  at  least 
elementary  school.  The  term  "cumulative 
deficit"  may  not  be  Inappropriate  in  Its  con- 
notations with  resi>ect  to  scholastic  attain- 
ment, but  It  Is  probably  a  misleading  mis- 
nomer when  applied  to  the  normal  negatively 
accelerated  growth  rate  of  developmental 
characteristics  such  as  Intelligence.  The 
same  phenomenon  can  be  seen  In  grow^i 
cxu-ves  of  stature,  but  no  one  would  refer  to 
the  fact  that  some  children  gain  height  at  a 
slower  rate  and  level  off  at  a  lower  asymptote 
as  a  "cumulative  deficit."  In  short.  It  seems 
likely  that  some  of  the  loss  In  Initial  gains 
Is  due  to  the  more  negatively  accelerated 
growth  curve  for  Intelligence  In  disadvan- 
taged children  and  Is  not  necessarily  due  to 
waning  or  discontinuance  of  the  Instruc- 
tional effort.  The  effort  required  to  boost  IQ 
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from  80  to  90  at  4  or  S  fma  of  •«•  la 
mlnuacul*  oomp«r«d  to  the  iffon  thM  would 
be  raqulnd  by  •«•  B  or  10.  "Omlxu"  for  mx- 
partrrmntal  ehll<lr«n  In  thl«  nuDf*.  In  tmet, 
take  tlM  form  of  superiority  owr  •  oontrol 
KToup  wblch  b«c  (l«eUn«<l  in  IQ;  the  "en- 
rlched"  group  Is  atmply  prevented  from  t»ll- 
Inf  behind,  ao  there  la  no  abeolute  guin  in  IQ, 
but  only  an  *d ventage  relative  to  a  declining 
oontrol  group.  Becauae  of  the  apparently 
•Ithemeral  natiire  of  the  Initial  galna  seen  lo 
praaohool  programa.  Judgmanta  of  theae  pro- 
grama'  effactlTenaaa  In  making  a  algnlflcant 
Impact  on  Intelleotnal  development  abould 
be  baaed  on  long  range  reaulta. 

A  further  step  m  proving  the  effectlveneaa 
of  a  particular  program  la  to  demonstrate 
tlukt  It  can  be  applied  with  comparable  sue- 
etm  by  other  individuals  In  other  schools, 
and.  If  It  Lb  to  be  practicable  on  a  large  scale, 
to  determine  If  It  works  in  the  hands  of 
somewhat  lees  Inspired  and  less  dedicated 
practitioners  than  the  few  who  originated 
It  or  first  put  It  Into  practice  on  a  small 
scAle.  Am  an  example  of  what  can  happen 
when  a  small-scale  project  gets  translated  to 
a  large-scale  one.  we  can  note  Kenneth  B. 
Clark's  ( 1963,  p.  160)  enthusiastic  and  op- 
timistic description  of  a  "total  push"  inten- 
sive corapennatory  program  which  originated 
lT\-ona  icihool  serving  disadvantaged  children 
m  New  York  City,  with  Initially  encourag- 
ing results.  Clark  said.  "Theee  poaltlve  re- 
sults can  be  duplicated  In  every  school  of 
this  type."  In  fact.  It  was  tried  Ln  40  other 
New  York  schools,  and  became  known  as 
the  Higher  Horizons  program.  After  three 
years  at  the  program  the  children  Ln  It 
showed  no  gains  whatever  and  even  averaged 
slightly  lower  in  achievement  and  IQ  than 
■♦miiar  children  In  ordinary  schools  (UJ3. 
Commlaalon  on  Civil  RlgbU.  1967,  p.  12A) . 

Finally,  Uttle  is  known  about  the  range  of 
IQ  moet  likely  to  show  genuine  gains  under 
enrichment.  None  of  the  data  I  have  seen  In 
this  area  p>ermlts  any  clear  Judgment  on  this 
matter.  It  would  be  unwarranted  to  assume 
at  this  time  that  special  educational  pro- 
grams push  the  whole  IQ  distribution  up 
the  scale,  ao  that,  for  example.  ;^hey  would 
yield  a  higher  percentage  of  children  with 
IQs  higher  than  two  standard  deviations 
above  the  mean.  After  a  "total  push"  pro- 
gram. IQs,  If  they  change  at  all.  may  no 
longer  be  normally  distributed,  so  that  the 
gains  would  not  much  affect  the  frequencies 
at  the  tails  of  the  distribution.  We  simply  do 
not  know  the  answer  to  thla  at  preaent. 
since  the  relevant  data  are  lacking. 

Hothouse  or  Tertilizer?  There  seams  to  be 
little  doubt  that  a  deprived  environment  can 
stunt  intellectual  development  and  that  Im- 
mersion In  a  good  environment  Ln  early 
childhood  can  largely  overcome  the  effects  of 
deprivation,  permitting  the  IndlvldUitl's  ge- 
netic piotentlal  to  ba  reflected  m  his  perform- 
ance. But  can  special  enrichment  and  In- 
structional procedures  go  beyond  the  pre- 
vention or  amelioration  of  stunting?  Aa  Van- 
danberg  ( 1968,  p.  49 )  has  asked,  doee  enrlch- 
mant  act  In  a  manner  similar  to  a  Kothouae, 
forcing  an  early  bloom  which  Is  nevertbeleaa 
no  different  from  a  normal  bloom,  or  does  it 
act  more  like  a  /ertiltzer,  producing  bigger 
and  better  yields?  TTtere  can  be  little  ques- 
tion about  the  hothouse  aspect  of  early  stim- 
ulation auid  Instruction  Within  limits,  chil- 
dren can  learn  many  things  at  an  earlier  age 
than  that  at  which  they  are  normally  taught 
In  school  This  Is  especially  true  erf  forms  of 
aaaoclatlve  learning  which  are  mainly  a  fxinc- 
tlon  of  time  spent  in  the  learning  activity 
rather  than  of  the  development  of  more  com- 
plex cognitive  structurea.  While  moat  chil- 
dren, for  example,  do  not  learn  the  alphabet 
until  5  or  8  years  of  age,  they  are  fully  capa- 
ble of  doing  ao  at  about  3.  but  It  aimply  re- 
quires more  time  spent  in  learning  The  cog- 
nitive structures  Involved  are  relatively  slm- 
I»l«  as  oompared  with,  say,  learning  to  copy  a 
trtaogla  or  a  diamond  Teaching  a  3- year-old 


to  oopy  a  diamond  Is  praetloally  impuaalbla: 

at  Ave  It  la  extremely  dliBcult;  at  seven  the 
child    apparently    needs    no    "teaching" — ha 
ooplaa  the  diamond  easily.  And  the  child  of 
five  who  has  been  taught  to  oopy  the  dia- 
mond seems  to  have  learned  something  dif- 
ferent from  what  the  seven-year-old  "knowa" 
who    oan    do    it    without    being    "taught." 
Though   the  final   performance  of  the  five- 
year-old   and    the   seven-year-old   may    look 
alike,  we  know  that  the  cognitive  structures 
underlying  their  performance  are  different. 
Certain  basic  skills  can  be  acquired  either 
assoclatlvely  by  rote  learning  or  cognltlvely 
by   conceptual   learning,   and   what  superfl- 
olally  may  appear  to  be  the  same  perform- 
ance may  be  acquired  In  preaohoolers  at  an 
aaaoclatlve  level,  while  at  the  conceptual  level 
in  older  children   Both  the  four-year-old  and 
the- alx- year-old  may  know  that  a-ra  =  4,  but 
this  knowledge  can  be  associativa  or  cogni- 
tive. Insufficient  attention  has  been  given  In 
preschool  programs  so  far  to  the  shift  from 
aaaodatlva  to  cognitive   learning.   The  pre- 
aohooler's   capacity    for   asaodatlve   learning 
la  already  quite  well  developed,  but  his  cog- 
nitive or  conceptual  capacities  are  aa  yet  ru- 
dimentary and  win  undergo  their  period  of 
moat  rapid  change  between  about  five  and 
seven  years  of  age  (White.  1966)    We  need  to 
know  more  about  what  children  can  leam 
before  age  five  that  will  tran&fer  positively  to 
later  learning.  Does  learning  something  on 
an  aaaodaave  level  facilitate  or  hinder  learn- 
ing the  same  content  on  a  oonoeptual  level? 
While  some   preschool    and   compensatory 
programa  have  demonstrated  earlier  that  nor- 
mal learning  of  certain  skills,  the  evidence 
for    accelerating    cognitive    development   or 
the  apeed  of  learning  its  practically  nil.  But 
uauaUy  this  dlstlncuon  is  not  made  between 
shear  performance  and  the  nature  of  the  cog- 
nitive structures  which  support  the  gains  in 
performance,  and  so  the  research  leaves  the 
Issue  in  doubt.  The  answer  to  such  questions 
Is  to  be  found  In  the  study  of  the  kinds  and 
amount  of  transfer  that  result  from  some 
specific  learning.  The  capacity  for  tratisfar 
of  training  is  one  of  the  eaaentlal  aspeota  of 
what  we  mean  by  Intelligence.  The  IQ  galna 
reported  In  enrichment  studies  appear  to  ba 
gains  more  In   what  Cattail  calls  "crjratal- 
llaed,"   In   contrast   to   "fluid,"   Intalllgenoa. 
This  Is  not  to  say  that  gains  of  this  type  are 
not  highly  worthwhile.  But  having  a  clearer 
oonoeptlon  of  Just  what  the  gains  consist  of 
will  give  us  a  better  Idea  of  how  they  can 
be  most  effectively  followed  up  and  of  what 
can  be  expected  of  their  effects  on  later  learn- 
ing and  achievement. 

Specific  Programa.  Hodges  and  Sptcker 
(1967)  have  summarized  a  number  of  the 
more  substantial  preechool  Intervention 
studies  designed  to  improve  the  Intellectual 
capabllltlea  and  acbolastlo  succeaa  of  disad- 
vantaged children.  Hare  are  aoma  typical  ex- 
amplea. 

The  Indian  Project  focused  on  deprived 
Appalachian  white  children  five  years  of  age, 
with  IQs  In  the  range  of  50  to  86.  The  chil- 
dren spent  one  year  In  a  special  kindergarten 
with  a  structured  program  designed  to  remedy 
specific  dlagnoeed  deficiencies  of  Individual 
children  In  the  areas  of  language  develop- 
ment, fine  motor  coordination,  concept  for- 
mation, and  socialization.  Evaluation  extend- 
ed over  two  years,  and  gains  were  measured 
against  three  contrcl  groups:  regular  kinder- 
garten, children  who  stayed  at  home  during 
the  kindergarten  year,  and  children  at  home 
In  another  similar  community.  The  average 
gain  (measured  against  all  three  controls) 
after  two  years  was  10  8  IQ  points  on  the 
SUknford-Blnet  (final  IQ  97.4)  and  4.0  IQ  on 
the  Peabody  Plctiu-e  Vocabulary  Test  (final 
IQ  90.4). 

The  Perry  Preschool  Project  at  Ypallantl, 
Michigan,  also  was  directed  at  disadvantaged 
preschool  children  with  IQs  between  50  and 
S5.  The  program  was  aimed  at  remedying 
lacks  largely  In  the  verbal  prerequisites  for 


flnt-grade  learning  and  Involved  the  parents 
aa  well  as  the  children.  There  was  a  signifi- 
cant gain  of  8.9  IQ  polnU  In  the  Stanford- 
Blnet  after  one  year  of  the  preschool,  but 
by  the  end  of  second  grade  the  experimental 
group  exceeded  the  controls,  who  bad  had 
no  preschool  attendance,  by  only  1.6  IQ 
points,  a  nonsignificant  gain. 

Tlie  Early  Training  Project  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Gray  and  Klaus  at  Peabody  College 
Is  deecrlbed  as  a  multiple  Intervention  pro- 
gram, meaning  that  It  Included  not  only  pre- 
school enrichment  but  work  with  the  disad- 
vantaged children's  mothers  to  Increase  their 
ablUty  to  stimulate  their  child's  cognitive 
development  at  home.  Two  experimental 
groups,  with  two  and  three  summers  of  pre- 
school enrichment  experience  In  a  special 
school  plus  home  visits  by  the  training  staff, 
experienced  an  average  gain,  four  years  after 
the  start  of  the  program,  of  7J  IQ  points 
over  a  control  group  on  the  Stanford-Blnet 
(final  IQ  of  S  group  was  93.6) . 

The  Durham  Education  Improvement  Pro- 
gram (196«-19e7b)  has  focused  on  preschool 
children  from  impoverished  homes.  The  basic 
assumption  of  the  program  is  stated  aa  fol- 
lows: "Rrst,  Durham's  disadvantaged  young- 
sters are  considered  normal  at  birth  and 
potentlaly  normal  academic  achievers,  though 
they  are  frequently  subjected  to  conditions 
Jeopardizing  their  physical  and  emotional 
health.  It  is  further  assumed  that  they  adapt 
to  their  environment  according  to  the  same 
laws  of  learning  which  apply  to  all  children." 
The  program  Is  one  of  the  most  comprehen- 
sive and  Intensive  efforts  yet  made  to  improve 
the  educablllty  of  children  from  backgrounds 
of  poverty.  The  IQ  gains  over  about  an  eight 
to  nine  months'  Interval  for  various  groups 
of  preschoolers  In  the  program  are  raw  pre- 
post  test  gains,  not  gains  over  a  control 
group.  The  average  IQ  gains  on  three  dlffer- 
enU  tests  were  5.33  (Peabody  Picture  Vo- 
cabulary), 2.62  (Stanford-Blnet).  and  9.27 
(Wechsler  IntelUgence  Scale  for  chUdren), 
In  most  cases,  IQs  changed  from  the  SOe  to 
the  90s. 

The  well-known  Berelter-Engelmann 
( 1966)  program  at  the  University  of  Illinois  Is 
probably  the  most  sharply  focused  of  all.  It 
alms  not  at  all-round  enrichment  of  the 
child's  experience  but  at  teaching  specific  cog- 
nitive skills,  particularly  of  a  logical,  seman- 
tic nature  (as  contrasted  with  more  diffuse 
"verbal  stimulation") .  The  emphasis  Is  on  in- 
formation processing  skills  considered  essen- 
tial for  school  learning.  The  Berelter-Engel- 
mann  preschool  Is  said  to  be  academically 
oriented,  since  each  day  throughout  the 
school  year  the  children  receive  twenty- 
minute  periods  of  Intensive  Instruction  In 
three  major  content  areas — language,  read- 
ing, and  arithmetic.  The  Instruction,  In  small 
groups.  expUcltly  Involves  maintaining  a 
high  level  of  attention,  motivation,  and  par- 
ticipation from  every  child.  Overt  and  em- 
phatic repetition  by  the  children  are  Impor- 
tant ingredients  of  the  instructional  process. 
The  pre-post  galna  (not  measured  against  a 
control  group)  In  Stanford-Blnet  IQ  over  an 
eighteen  months'  period  are  about  8  to  10 
points.  Larger  galna  are  shown  in  tests  that 
have  clearly  identifiable  content  which  can 
refiect  the  areas  receiving  specific  Instruction, 
such  as  the  nilnots  Test  of  PsychoUngulstlc 
Abilities  and  tests  of  reading  and  arithmetic 
(Berelter  Ic  Engelmann,  1968).  The  authors 
note  that  the  gains  are  shared  about  equally 
by  all  children. 

Berelter  and  Engelmann,  correctly,  I  be- 
lieve, put  less  stock  in  the  IQ  gains  than  in 
the  galna  In  scholastic  performance  achieved 
by  the  children  in  their  program.  They  com- 
ment that  the  children's  IQs  were  still  re- 
nvarkably  low  for  children  who  performed  at 
the  academic  level  actually  attained  In  the 
program.  Their  scholastic  performance  was 
commensurate  with  that  of  children  10  to  20 
polnu  higher  In  IQ.  Such  Is  the  advantage  of 
highly  focuaad  training — ^tt  can  slgnlflcantly 
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boost  the  basic  akUls  that  count  moat. 
Baraltar  and  Engelmann  (1966.  p.  64)  com- 
ment. "...  to  have  taught  children  In  a  two- 
hour  period  per  day  enough  over  a  broad  area 
to  bring  the  average  IQ  up  to  110  or  120 
would  have  been  an  Impoaalblllty."  An  Im- 
portant point  of  the  Berelter-Engelmann 
program  U  that  It  shows  that  scholastic 
performance — the  acquisition  of  the  basic 
tMn« — can  be  boosted  much  more,  at  least 
in  the  early  years,  than  can  the  IQ.  and  that 
highly  concentratad,  direct  Instruction  Is 
more  effective  than  more  diffuse  cultural 
enrichment. 

The  largest  IQ  gains  I  have  seen  and  for 
which  I  was  also  able  to  examine  the  data 
and  statistical  analyses  were  reported  by 
Karnes  (1968).  whose  preschool  program  at 
the  University  of  nilnols  U  based  on  an 
intensive  attempt  to  ameliorate  specific 
learning  deficits  in  disadvantaged  three-year- 
old  children.  Between  the  average  age  of  3 
years  3  months  and  4  years  1  month,  children 
in  the  program  showed  a  gain  of  16.9  points 
in  the  Stanford-Blnet  IQ,  while  a  control 
group  showed  a  loss  of  2.8  over  the  sime 
period,  making  for  a  net  gain  of  19.7  IQ 
points  for  the  experimental  group.  Despite 
rather  small  samples  (E  =  15,  C  =  14),  this 
gain  Is  highly  significant  statistically  (a 
probabUlty  of  less  than  1  In  1000  of  occurring 
by  chance).  Even  so,  I  believe  such  findings 
need  to  be  replicated  for  proper  evalutlon, 
and  the  durability  of  the  gains  needs  to  be 
■nncinnnrt  by  foUow-up  studies  over  several 
years.  There  remains  the  question  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  specific  learning  at  age  three 
affects  cognitive  structures  which  normally 
do  not  emerge  until  six  or  seven  years  of  age 
and  whether  induced  gains  at  an  early  level 
of  mental  development  show  appreciable 
"transfer"  to  later  stages.  It  Is  hoped  that 
investigators  can  keep  sufficient  track  of 
children  in  preschool  programs  to  permit  a 
later  foUow-up  which  could  answer  these 
questions.  An  Initial  small  sample  size  miti- 
gates against  this  possibility,  and  so  proper 
research  programs  should  be  planned  accord- 
ingly. 

"Expectancy  Gain."  Do  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren perform  relatively  poorly  on  Intelligence 
tests  because  their  teachers  have  low  expecta- 
tions for  their  abUlty?  This  belief  has  gained 
popular  currency  through  an  experiment  by 
Roaenthal  and  Jacobson    (1968).  Their  no- 
tion is  that  the  teacher's  expectations  for  the 
child's  performance  act   as   a   self-fulfilling 
prophecy.    Consequently,    according    to    thla 
hypothesis,  one  way  to  boost  these  children's 
intelligence,  and   presumably   their  general 
scholastic  performance  as  well.  Is  to  cause 
teachers  to  hold  out  higher  expectations  of 
these   children's  ability.   To  test  this   idea, 
Rosenthal   and  Jacobson  picked   about  five 
children  at  random  from  each  of  the  classes 
In  an  elementary  school  and  then  Informed 
the  classroom  teachers  that,  according  to  test 
results,  the  selected  children  were  expected  to 
show  unusual  Intellectual  gains  In  the  com- 
ing year.  Since  the  "high  expectancy"  chil- 
dren In  each  class  were  actually  selected  at 
random,   the   only   way   they   differed   from 
their    classmates    was    presumably    In    the 
minds  of  their  teachers.  Group  IQ  tests  ad- 
ministered by  the  teachers  on  three  occasions 
during  the  school  year  showed  a  significantly 
larger  gain  in  the  "high  expectancy"  chil- 
dren than  in  their  classmates.  Both  groups 
gained  In  IQ  by  amounts  that  are  typically 
found  as  a  result  of  direct  coaching  or  of 
"total  push"  educational  programs.  Yet  the 
authors  note  that  "Nothing  was  done  directly 
for  the  disadvantaged  child  at  Oak  School. 
There  was  no  crash  program  to  improve  his 
reading  ability,  no  special  lesson  plans,  no 
extra  time  for  tutoring,  no  trips  to  museums 
or  art  galleries.  There  was  only  the  belief 
that  the  children  bore  watching,  that  they 
had  Intellectual  competencies  that  would  In 
due  course  be  revealed"   (p.  181).  The  net 
total  IQ  gain  (i.e..  Expectancy  group  minus 


Control  group)  for  all  grades  was  3.8  points. 
Net  gain  in  verbal  IQ  was  2.1;  for  Reasoning 
(nonverbal)  IQ  the  gain  was  7.2.  Differences 
were  largest  In  grades  1  and  2  and  became 
negligible  In  higher  grades.  The  statistical 
significance  of  the  gains  Is  open  to  question 
and  permits  no  clear-cut  conclusion.  (The 
estimation  of  the  error  variance  Is  at  Issue; 
the  Investigators  emphasized  the  Individual 
pupil's  scores  as  the  unit  of  analysis  rather 
than  the  means  of  the  E  and  C  groupe  for 
each  dassroom  at  the  unit.  The  latter  pro- 
cedure, which  Is  regarded  as  more  rigorous 
by  many  statisticians,  yields  statistically 
negligible  results.) 

Because  of  the  questionable  statistical 
significance  of  the  results  of  this  study,  there 
may  actually  be  no  phenomenon  that  needb 
to  be  explained.  Other  questionable  aspects 
of  the  conduct  of  the  experiment  msike  It 
mandatory  that  Its  results  be  replicated  un- 
der better  conditions  before  any  conclusions 
from  the  study  be  taken  seriously  or  used 
as  a  basis  for  educational  policy.  For  exam- 
ple, the  same  form  of  the  group-admlnlstered 
IQ  test  was  used  for  each  testing,  so  that 
specific  practice  gains  were  maximized.  The 
teachers  themselves  administered  the  tests, 
which  Is  a  faux  pas  par  excellence  In  re- 
search of  this  type.  The  dependability  of 
teacher-administered  group  tests  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  Would  any  gains  beyond 
thobe  normally  expected  from  general  test 
familiarity  have  been  found  If  the  children's 
IQs  had  been  accurately  measured  In  the 
first  place  by  Individual  tests  administered 
by  qualified  psychometrlsts  without  knowl- 
edge of  the  purpose  of  the  experiment? 
These  are  some  of  the  conditions  under 
which  such  an  experiment  must  be  con- 
ducted If  It  Is  to  Inspire  any  confidence  In 
Its  results. 

Conclusions  About  IQ  Gains.  The  evidence 
so  far  suggests  the  tentative  conclusion  that 
the  pay-off  of  preschool  and  compensatory 
programs  In  terms  of  IQ  gains  Is  small 
Greater  gains  are  possible  In  scholastic  per- 
formance when  Instructional  techniques  are 
Intensive  and  highly  focused,  afe  In  the 
Berelter-Engelmann  program.  Educators 
would  probably  do  better  to  concern  them- 
selves with  teaching  basic  skills  directly  than 
with  attempting  to  boost  overall  cognitive 
development.  By  the  same  token,  they  should 
deemphaslze  IQ  tests  as  a  means  of  assess- 
ing gains,  and  ube  mainly  direct  tests  of  the 
skills  the  Instructional  program  Is  Intended 
to  Inculcate.  The  techniques  for  raising  In- 
telligence per  se,  In  the  sense  of  g.  probably 
lie  more  In  the  province  of  the  biological 
sciences  than  In  psychology  and  education. 
Gordon  and  Wllkerson  (1966.  pp.  15&-159) 
have  made  what  seems  to  me  perhaps  the 
wisest  statement  I  have  enco\antered  regard- 
ing the  proper  alms  of  Intervention  pro- 
grams: 

",  .  .  the  unexpressed  purpose  of  most 
compensatory  programs  Is  to  make  disad- 
vantaged children  as  much  as  possible  like 
the  kinds  of  children  with  whom  the  school 
has  been  successful,  and  our  standards  of 
educational  success  Is  how  well  they  approxi- 
mate middle-class  children  In  school  per- 
formance. It  is  not  at  all  clear  that  the  con- 
cept of  compensatory  education  is  the  one 
which  will  most  appropriately  meet  the  prob- 
lems of  the  disadvantaged.  These  children  are 
not  middle-class  children,  many  of  them 
never  loill  be,  and  they  can  never  be  any- 
thing but  second-rate  as  long  as  they  are 
thought  of  as  potentially  middle-class  chil- 
dren. ...  At  best  they  are  different,  and  an 
approach  which  views  this  difference  merely 
as  something  to  be  overcome  Is  probably 
doomed  to  failure." 

"VKAMimxa     qXTOTOEKT"     VZRSX78     INTXLUOXNCS 

QXTonorT 
If  many  of  the  children  called  culturally 
disadvantaged  are  Indeed  "different"  In  ways 
that  have  educational  implications,  we  must 


leam  as  much  as  possible  about  the  real 
nature  of  these  differences.  To  what  extent 
do  the  differences  consist  of  more  than  Just 
the  well-known  differences  In  IQ  and  scho- 
lastic ahclevements,  and,  of  course,  the  obvi- 
ous differences  in  cultural  advantages  In  the 
home? 

Evidence  Is  now  emerging  that  there  are 
stable  ethnic  differences  in  patterns  of  ability 
and  that  these  patterns  are  Invariant  across 
wide  socioeconomic  differences  (Lesser,  Plfer 
Si  Clark,  1965;  Stodolaky  &  Lesser,  1967). 
Middle-class  and  lower-class  groups  differed 
about  one  standard  deviation  on  all  four 
abilities  (Verbal,  Reasoning,  Number,  Space) 
measured  by  Lesser  and  his  co-workers,  but 
the  profile  or  pattern  of  scores  was  distinc- 
tively different  for  Chinese,  Jewish,  Negro, 
and  Puerto  Rlcan  children,  regardless  of  their 
social  class.  Such  differences  in  patterns  of 
ability  are  bound  to  interact  with  school  in- 
struction. The  important  question  Is  how 
many  othw  abilities  there  are  that  are  not 
tapped  by  conventional  tests  for  which  there 
exist  individual  and  group  differences  that 
interact  with  methods  of  instruction. 

Through  our  research  In  Berkeley  we  are 
beginning  to  perceive  what  seems  to  be  a  very 
significant  set  of  relationships  with  respect 
to  patterns  of  ability  which,  unlike  those  of 
Lesser  et  al.,  seem  to  interact  more  with 
social  class  than  with  ethnic  background. 

In  brief,  we  are  finding  that  a  unldlmen- 
slonal  concept  of  intelligence  is  quite  Inade- 
quate  as   a   basis   for  understanding   social 
class  differences  In  ablUty.  For  example,  the 
magnitude  of  test  score  differences  between 
lower-  and  middle-class  children  does  not 
always  correspond  to  the  apparent  "cultural 
loading"  of  the  test.  Some  of  the  least  cul- 
turally loaded  tests  show  the  largest  differ- 
ences between  lower-  and  middle-class  chil- 
dren. At  least  two  dimensions  must  be  pos- 
tulated to  comprehend  the  SES  differences 
reported  in  the  literature  and  found  In  our 
laboratory  (sec  Jensen,  1968c.  1968d).  These 
two  dimensions  and  the  hypothetical  loca- 
tion of  various  test  loadings  on  each  dimen- 
sion are  shown  in  Figure  17.  The  horizontal 
axis  represents  the  degree  ofcxiltural  loading 
of  the  test.  It  is  defined  by  the  test's  herlU- 
billty.    I    have    argued    elsewhere    (Jensen, 
1968c)  that  the  herltablllty  index  for  a  test 
Is  probably  our  best  objective  criterion  of 
Its  culture-fairness.  Just  because  tests  do  not 
stand  at  one  or  the  other  extreme  of  this  con- 
tinuum does  not  mean  that  the  concept  of 
culture-fairness  Is  not  useful  in  discussing 
psychological  tests.  The  vertical  axis  in  Fig- 
ure 17  represents  a  continuum  ranging  from 
"simple"    associative    learning    to    complex 
cognitive    or    conceptual    learning.    I    have 
hypothesized  two  genotyplcally  distinct  basic 
processes  underlying  this  continuum,  labeled 
Level   I    (associative   ability)    and   Level   II 
(conceptual    ability).   Level   I   Involves   the 
neural    registration    and    consolidation    of 
stimulus  inputs  and  the  formation  of  asso- 
ciations. There  is  relatively  little  transforma- 
tion of  the  input,  so  there  is  a  high  corre- 
spondence between  the  forms  of  the  stimulus 
input  and  the  form  of  the  response  output. 
Level  I  ability  Is  tapped  mostly  by  tests  such 
as  digit  memory,  serial  rote  learning,  selec- 
tive trlal-and-error  learning  with  reinforce- 
ment (feedback)   for  correct  responses,  and 
in  slightly  less  "pure"  form  by  free  recall  of 
visually  or  verbally  presented  materials,  and 
psUred-assoclate  learning.  Level  11  abilities, 
on    the    other    hand,    involve    self-initiated 
elaboration     and     transformation     of     the 
stimulus  Input  before  it  eventuates  in  an 
overt  response.  Concept  learning  and  problem 
solving  are  good  examples.  The  subject  must 
actively  manipulate  the  input  to  arrive  at 
the  output.  This  ability  is  best  measured  by 
Intelligence  teats  with  a  low  cultural  loading 
and    a    high    loading    on    g — for    example. 
Raven's  Progressive  Matrices. 

Social  claaa  differences  In  test  perform- 
ance are  more  strongly  associated  with  the 
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Teachers  of  the  dlBad^antaged  have  often 
remarked  that  many  of  these  children  seem 
much  brighter  than  their  IQs  would  lead  one 
to  expect,  and  that,  even  though  their 
scholastic  performance  is  usually  as  poor  as 
that  of  middle-class  children  of  similar  IQ. 
the  disadvantaged  children  usually  appear 
much  brighter  In  nonscbolastlc  ways  than 
do  their  middle-class  countarparta  in  IQ.  A 
lower-class  child  coming  Into  a  new  class, 
for  example,  will  learn  the  names  of  30  or  30 
children  In  a  few  days,  will  quickly  pick  up 
the  rules  and  the  know-how  of  various  games 
on  the  plsy^ound.  and  so  on — a  kind  of  per- 
formance that  would  seem  to  belle  his  IQ. 
which  may  even  be  as  low  as  60.  This  gives 
the  Impression  that  the  test  Is  "unfair"  to 
the  disadvantaged  child,  since  middle-class 
children  in  this  range  of  IQ  will  spend  a  year 
in  a  classroom  without  learning  the  names 
of  more  than  a  few  classmates,  and  they 
seem  almost  as  Inept  on  the  playground  and 
In  social  Interaction  as  they  are  In  their  aca- 
demic work. 

We  ^xtkve  objectified  this  obeervatlon  by 
devising  tests  which  can  reveal  these  differ- 
ences. The  tests  measure  associative  learn- 
ing ability  and  show  how  fast  a  child  can 
leam  something  relatively  new  and  unfamil- 
iar, right  In  the  test  situation.  The  child's 
performance  does  not  depend  primarily,  as  It 
would  In  conventional  IQ  tests,  upon  what 
be  has  already  learned  at  home  or  elsewhere 
before  he  comes  to  take  the  test.  We  simply 
give  him  something  to  leam,  under  condi- 
tions which  permit  us  to  measure  the  rate 
and  thoroughness  of  the  learning.  The  tasks 
most  frequently  used  are  various  forms  of 
auditory  digit  memory,  learning  the  serial 
order  of  a  number  of  familiar  objects  or  pic- 
tures of  objects,  learning  to  associate  pairs 
of  pictures  of  familiar  objects,  and  free  re- 
call of  niunes  or  objects  presented  from  one 
to  five  times  in  a  random  order. 

Our  findings  with  these  tests,  which  have 
been  prawn  ted  in  greater  detail  elsewhere 
(JaoMii.  1M8»,  19Mb.  I968d.  I968e:  Jensen, 
1968f;  Jensen  tc  Rohwer,  1968).  seem  to  me 
to  be  of  great  potential  Intportance  to  the 
education  of  many  of  the  children  called 
disadvantaged.  What  we  are  finding,  brlefiy. 
Is  this:  lower-class  children,  whether  white, 
Negro,  or  Mexican- American,  perform  as  well 
on  these  direct  learning  tests  as  do  middle- 
class  children.  Lower-class  children  In  the 
IQ  range  of  about  60  to  80  do  markedly  better 
than  middle-class  children  who  are  In  this 
range  of  IQ.  Above  about  IQ  100,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  Is  little  or  no  difference  between 
social  class  groups  on  the  learning  tests. 

At  first  we  thought  we  had  finally  dis- 
covered a  measure  of  "culture-fair"  testing 
since  we  found  no  significant  SES  differences 
on  these  learning  tests.  But  we  can  no  longer 
reconcile  tUls  Interpretation  with  all  the  facts 
now  available.  Some  of  the  low  SES  children 
with  low  IQs  on  culturally  loaded  tests,  like 
the  Peabody  Picture  Vocabulary  Tests,  do 
very  well  on  our  learning  tests,  but  do  not 
have  higher  IQs  on  leas  culturally  loaded 
tesU  of  g,  like  the  Progressive  Matrices.  It 
appears  that  we  are  dealing  here  with  two 
kinds  of  abilities— aaaodatlve  learning  ability 
(Level  I)  and  cognitive  or  conceptual  learn- 
ing and  problem-solving  ability  (Level  U). 

One  particular  test — free  recall — ahows  the 
distinction  qiUte  well,  since  a  slight  varia- 
tion in  the  test  procedure  makes  the  differ- 
ence between  whether  It  measures  Level  I  or 
Level  n.  This  la  important,  because  It  Is 
sometimes  claimed  that  low  SES  children  do 
better  on  our  learning  tests  than  on  IQ  tests 
because  the  former  are  more  interesting  or 
more  "relevant"  to  them,  and  thus  make 
them  more  highly  motivated  to  perform  at 
their  beet.  This  Is  not  a  valid  Interpretation, 
since  when  essentially  the  same  task  Is  made 


eltber  "associative"  or  "cognitive,"  we  get 
differences  of  about  one  standard  devlatloD 
In  the  mean  scores  of  lower-  and  middle-class 
children.  For  example,  30  unrelated  familiar 
objects  (doU.  toy  car,  comb,  cup,  etc.)  are 
shown  to  children  who  are  then  asked  to 
recall  as  many  objects  as  they  can  In  any 
order  that  may  come  to  mind.  The  random 
presentation  and  recall  are  repeated  five  times 
to  obtain  a  more  reliable  score.  Lower-  and 
middle-class  elementary  school  children  per- 
form about  the  same  on  this  task,  although 
they  differ  some  16  to  20  polnU  in  IQ.  This 
free  recall  test  has  a  low  correlation  with 
IQ  and  the  correlation  Is  lower  for  the  low 
SBS  children.  But  then  we  can  change  the 
recall  test  so  that  It  gives  quite  different 
results. 

This  Is  shown  In  an  experiment  from  our 
laboratory  by  Glasman  (1968) .  (In  this  study 
SES  and  race  are  confounded,  since  the  low 
SES  group  were  Negro  children  and  the  mid- 
dle SBS  group  were  white. )  Again,  20  familiar 
objects  are  presented,  but  this  time  the  ob- 
jects are  selected  so  that  they  can  be  classi- 
fied Into  one  of  four  categories,  animait,  fur- 
niture, clothing,  or  food*.  There  are  five  items 
In  each  of  the  f  o\ir  categories,  but  all  20  Items 
are  presented  In  a  random  order  on  each 
trial.  Under  this  condition  a  large  social  class 
difference  shows  up:  the  low  SES  children 
perform  only  slightly  better  on  the  average 
than  they  did  on  the  uncategorlzed  objects, 
while  the  middle  SES  children  show  a  great 
improvement  in  performance  which  puts 
their  scores  about  one  standard  deviation 
above  the  low  SES  children.  Furthermore, 
there  Is  much  greater  evidence  of  "cluster- 
ing" the  items  in  free  recall  for  the  middle 
SES  than  for  the  low  SES  children.  That  is, 
the  middle-class  children  rearrange  the  Input 
in  such  a  way  that  the  order  of  output  In 
recall  corresponds  to  the  categories  to  which 
the  objects  may  be  assigned.  The  low  SES 
children  show  less  clustering  in  this  fashion, 
although  many  show  rather  Idiosyncratic 
pair- wise  "cluste'^"  that  persist  from  trial  to 
trial.  There  U  a  high  correlation  between  the 
strength  of  the  clustering  tendency  and  the 
amotint  of  recall.  Also,  clustering  tendency 
is  strongly  related  to  age.  Kindergarteners, 
for  example,  show  little  difference  between 
recall  of  categorized  and  uncategorlzed  lists, 
and  at  this  age  SES  differences  in  perform- 
ance are  nil.  By  fourth  or  fifth  grade,  how- 
ever, the  SES  differences  in  clustering  tend- 
ency are  great,  with  a  correspondingly  large 
difference  In  ability  to  recall  categorized  lists. 

It  is  interesting,  also,  that  the  recall  of 
categorized  lists  correlates  highly  with  IQ.  In 
fact,  when  mental  age  or  IQ  is  partialled  out 
of  the  results,  there  are  no  significant  re- 
maining SES  differences  in  recall.  Poet-test 
Interviews  showed  that  the  recall  differences 
for  the  two  social  class  groups  cannot  be  at- 
tributed to  the  low  SES  group's  not  knowing 
the  category  names.  The  children  know  the 
categories  but  tend  not  to  use  them  spon- 
taneously in  recalling  the  list. 

m  general,  we  find  that  Level  I  aaeoda- 
tlve  learning  tasks  correlate  very  substan- 
tially with  IQ  among  middle-class  children 
but  have  very  low  correlations  with  IQ 
among  lower-class  children  (Jensen,  1968b). 
The  reason  for  this  difference  in  correla- 
tions can  be  traced  back  to  the  form  of  the 
scatter  diagrams  for  the  middle  and  low  8SS 
groups,  which  Is  shown  schematically  In 
Figure  18.  Since  large  repreeentatlve  samples 
of  the  entire  school  poptUatlon  have  not 
been  studied  so  far,  the  exact  form  of  the 
correlation  scatter  diagram  has  not  yet  been 
well  eetabllahed,  but  the  schematic  por- 
trayal of  Figure  18  is  what  could  be  moat 
reasonably  hypothesized  on  the  basis  of 
several  lines  of  evidence  now  available.  (Data 
on  a  representative  sample  of  5000  children 
given  Level  I  and  Level  n  tesU  are  now  be- 
ing analyzed  to  establish  the  forma  of  the 
correlation  plots  for  low  and  middle  SES 
groups.)   The  form  of  the  correlaUon  as  It 


now  appears  suggests  a  helrarchlal  arrange- 
ment of  mental  abllltlea,  such  that  Level  I 
ability  Is  necessary  but  not  sufficient  for 
Level  n.  That  Is,  high  performance  on  Level 
n  tasks  depends  upon  better  than  average 
ability  on  Level  I.  but  the  reverse  does  not 
hold.  If  this  Is  true,  the  data  can  be  under- 
stood In  terms  of  one  additional  hypothesis, 
namely,  that  Level  I  ability  la  distributed 
about  the  same  In  all  social  class  groups, 
while  Level  II  ability  is  distributed  differently 
in  lower  and  middle  SES  groups.  The  hypoth- 
esis is  expressed  graphically  In  Flgiire  19. 
Heritabillty  studies  of  Level  II  tests  cavise  me 
to  believe  that  Level  II  processes  are  not  just 
the  result  of  Interaction  between  Level  I 
learning  ability  and  experlentially  acquired 
strategies  or  learning  sets.  That  learning  is 
necessary  for  Level  II  no  one  doubts,  but 
certain  neural  structures  must  also  be  avail- 
able for  Level  II  abllltlee  to  develop,  and 
these  are  conceived  of  as  being  different 
from  the  neiiral  structures  underlying  Level 
I.  The  genetic  factors  Involved  in  each  of 
these  types  of  ability  are  presumed  to  have 
become  differentially  distributed  in  the  pop- 
ulation as  a  function  of  social  class,  since 
Level  II  has  been  most  important  for  scho- 
lastic performance  under  the  traditional 
methods  of  Instruction. 

From  evidence  on  age  differences  In  dif- 
ferent tasks  on  the  Level  I — Level  n  con- 
tlnuimi  (e.g.,  Jensen  it  Rohwer,  1966) ,  I  have 
suggested  one  additional  hypothesis  con- 
cerning the  developmental  rates  of  Level  I 
and  Level  II  abilities  In  lower  and  middle 
SES  groups,  as  depicted  in  Figure  20.  Level 
I  abilities  are  seen  as  developing  rapidly 
and  as  having  about  the  same  course  of  de- 
velopment and  final  level  In  both  lower  and 
middle  SES  groups.  Level  n  abilities,  by  con- 
trast, develop  slowly  at  first,  attain  promi- 
nence between  four  and  six  years  of  age,  and 
show  an  Increasing  difference  between  the 
SES  groups  with  increasing  age.  This  formu- 
lation is  consistent  with  the  increasing  SES 
differences  in  mental  age  on  standard  IQ 
tests,  which  tap  mostly  Level  n  ability. 

Thus,  ordinary  IQ  tests  are  not  seen  as 
being  "unfair"  in  the  sense  of  yielding  inac- 
curate or  Invalid  measures  for  the  many  dis- 
advantaged children  who  obtain  low  scores. 
If  they  are  unfair,  it  is  because  they  tap 
only  one  part  of  the  total  spectrum  of  mental 
abilities  and  do  not  reveal  that  aspect  of 
mental  ability  which  may  be  the  disadvan- 
taged child's  strongest  point — ability  for  a£- 
Bociatlve  learning. 

Since  traditional  methods  of  classroom 
Instruction  were  evolved  in  populations  hav- 
ing a  predominantly  middle-class  pattern  of 
abilities,  they  put  great  emphasis  on  cogni- 
tive learning  rather  than  associative  learn- 
ing. And  In  the  poet-Sputnik  era,  education 
has  seen  an  Increased  emphasis  on  cogni- 
tive and  conceptual  learning,  much  to  the 
disadvantage  of  many  children  whose  mode 
of  learning  Is  predominantly  associative. 
Many  of  the  basic  skills  can  be  learned  by 
various  means,  and  an  educational  system 
that  puts  Inordinate  emphasis  on  only  one 
mode  or  style  of  learning  will  obtain  meager 
results  from  the  children  who  do  not  fit  this 
pattern.  At  present,  I  believe  that  the  educa- 
tional system — even  as  it  falterlngly  at- 
tempts to  help  the  disadvantaged — operates 
In  such  a  way  as  to  maximize  the  Importance 
of  Level  n  (i.e.,  Intelligence  or  gr)  as  a 
source  of  variance  In  scholastic  performance. 
Too  often.  If  a  child  does  not  learn  the  school 
subject  matter  when  taught  in  a  way  that 
depends  largely  on  being  average  or  above 
average  on  g.  he  does  not  learn  at  all.  so 
that  we  find  high  school  students  who  have 
failed  to  leam  basic  skills  which  they  could 
easily  have  learned  many  years  earlier  by 
means  that  do  not  depend  much  on  g.  It 
may  well  be  true  that  many  children  to- 
day are  confronted  In  our  schools  with  an 
educational  philosophy  and  methodology 
which  were  mainly  shaped  In  the  past,  en- 
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tlrely  without  any  roots  In  these  children's 
genetic  and  cultxiral  heritage.  The  educa- 
tional system  was  never  allowed  to  evolve  in 
such  a  way  as  to  maximize  the  actual  poten- 
tial for  learning  that  is  latent  In  these  chil- 
dren's patterns  of  abUlUes.  If  a  child  cannot 
show  that  he  "understands"  the  meaning  of 
14- 1  =  2  In  some  abstract,  verbal,  cognitive 
sense,  he  Is.  In  effect,  not  allowed  to  go  on 
to  leam  2-1-2  =  4.  I  am  reasonably  convinced 
that  all  the  basic  scholastic  skills  can  be 
learned  by  children  with  normal  Level  I 
learning  ability,  provided  the  InBtructional 
techniques  do  not  make  g  (I.e..  Level  n)  the 
sine  qua  non  of  being  able  to  leam.  Educa- 
tional researchers  must  discover  and  devise 
tfffl/»»»ing  methods  that  capitalize  on  existing 
abllltlee  for  the  acquisition  of  those  basic 
skills  which  students  will  need  In  order  to 
get  good  jobs  when  they  leave  school.  I  be- 
lieve there  will  be  greater  rewards  for  all  con- 
cerned If  we  further  explore  different  types 
of  abilities  and  modes  of  learning,  and  seek 
to  discover  how  these  various  abiUUes  can 
serve  the  alms  of  education.  This  seems 
more  promising  than  acting  as  though  only 
one  pattern  of  abilities,  emphasizing  g.  can 
succeed  educationally,  and  therefore  trying 
to  Inculcate  this  one  ability  pattern  in  all 
children. 

If  the  theories  I  have  brlefiy  outlined  here 
become  fully  substantiated,  the  next  step 
wlU  be  to  develop  the  techniques  by  which 
school  learning  can  be  most  effectively 
achieved  In  accordance  with  different  pat- 
terns of  ability.  By  all  means,  schools  must 
discover  g  wherever  It  exists  and  see  to  It 
that  Its  educaUonal  correlates  are  fuUy  en- 
couraged and  cultivated.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  certain  educational  and  occupa- 
tional attainments  depend  more  upon  g  than 
upon  any  other  single  abUlty.  But  schools 
must  also  be  able  to  find  ways  of  utUlzlng 
other  strengths  in  children  whose  major 
strength  Is  not  of  the  cognitive  variety.  One 
of  the  great  and  relatively  untapped  res- 
ervoirs of  mental  ability  In  the  disadvan- 
taged. It  appears  from  our  research,  is  the 
basic  ability  to  leam.  We  can  do  more  to  mar- 
shal this  strength  for  educational  purposes. 

If  diversity  of  mental  abilities,  as  of  most 
other  htmian  characteristics.  Is  a  basic  fact 
of  nature,  as  the  evidence  indicates,  and  If 
the  Ideal  of  universal  education  is  to  be  suc- 
cessfully pursued.  It  seems  a  reasonable  con- 
clusion that  schools  and  society  must  pro- 
vide a  range  and  diversity  of  educational 
methods,  programs,  smd  goals,  and  of  occupa- 
tional opportunities,  just  as  wide  as  the 
range  of  human  abilities.  Accordingly,  the 
Ideal  of  equality  of  educational  opportunity 
should  not  be  Interpreted  as  uniformity  of 
facilities.  Instructional  techniques,  and  edu- 
cational alms  for  all  children.  Diversity  rather 
t>^ftn  uniformity  of  approaches  and  alms 
would  seem  to  be  the  key  to  making  educa- 
tion rewarding  for  children  of  different  pat- 
terns of  abUlty.  The  reaUty  of  Individual  dif- 
ferences thus  need  not  mean  educational  re- 
wards for  some  children  and  frustration  and 
defeat  for  others. 
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PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parUa- 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  pending  on  the 
Speaker's  desk  a  communication  from 
the  Postmaster  General? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  respond 
by  saying  that  there  is  a  communication 
from  the  President  on  the  postal  service 
system.  It  has  been  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Offlce  and  Civil  Service. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  was 
the  referral  made? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  advise 
the  gentleman  that  the  referral  was  made 
after  it  was  received  this  afternoon,  as 
are  all  other  communications  of  a  simi- 
lar nature. 


SUSPENSION  OP  DRAPT  CALLS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Ryan)  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
introduced  a  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  should  suspend  the 
monthly  draft  calls  for  a  period  of  180 
days,  or  6  months.  I  have  been  joined  in 
cosponsoring  the  resolution  by  8  other 
Members  of  the  House:  Congressman 
Brown,  of  California,  Congressman  Bue- 
TON.  of  California,  Congressman  Button, 
of  IJew  York,  Congressman  Dices,  of 
Michigan.  Congressman  Edwards,  of  Cal- 
ifornia, Congressman  Helstoski,  of  New 
Jersey,  Congressman  Koch,  of  New  York, 
and  Congressman  Powell,  of  New  York. 

I  believe  that  Congress  must  express 
its  conviction  that  no  more  young  men 
should  be  drafted  to  nght  the  tragic  and 
still  undeclared  war  in  Vietnam. 

As  I  have  said  on  numerous  occasions, 
most  recently  in  connection  with  the 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  which 
was  before  the  House  last  week.  Con- 
gress has  always  possessed  the  iMwer  to 
assert  its  influence  on  the  conduct  of  the 
war.  By  voting  against  further  appro- 
priations for  the  Vietnam  war.  Congress 
could  force  the  administration  to  de- 
escalate  our  military  involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  hasten  a  negotiated 
settlement  of  that  conflict. 

Similarly,  by  expressing  the  belief  that 


no  more  young  men  siiould  be  drafted  to 
fight  in  a  war  for  which  Congress  has 
never  passed  a  formal  declaration  of  war, 
the  House  could  end  the  infusion  of  still 
more  men  into  Vietnam  and,  moreover, 
make  clear  its  determination  that  the 
administration  must  begin  to  withdraw 
American  troops  from  Southeast  Asia. 

President  Nixon  has  said  that  he  seeks 
an  agreement  with  North  Vietnam  for 
mutual  withdrawal  of  troops  over  a  12- 
month  period.  But  the  successful  nego- 
tiation of  such  an  agreement — if  it  is 
possible  at  all — will  take  time,  perhaps  as 
long  £is  a  year.  In  the  meantime,  thou- 
sands of  young  men  will  continue  to  be 
drafted  to  fight  in  Vietnam,  and  many 
will  be  wounded  or  killed. 

During  the  calendar  year  1968,  298,- 
010  men  were  drafted  into  the  armed 
services,  32.3  percent — or  almost  one  in 
three — of  these  draftees  were  sent  to 
Vietnam.  The  Selective  Service  System 
has  estimated  that  about  202,400  addi- 
tional young  men  will  be  drafted  during 
the  first  7  months  of  the  current  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks  figures  showing  the  monthly 
draft  calls  for  calendar  year  1968  and 
the  first  7  months  of  calendar  year  1969. 
Draft  calls  for  calendar  years  1968  and  1969 

1968: 

January 34,000 

February 23,300 

March   41,  000 

AprU 48,  000 

May *^ 46.900 

June 20,000 

July    15,000 

August    18,300 

September 12,002 

October 13,008 

November 10,000 

December  17,500 

Total 298,010 

1969: 

January 26,800 

February 33,700 

March    33, 100 

AprU 33,000 

May*    - 27,  600 

June* 25,900 

July* ^ 22,300 

Total  few  first  7  months 202,400 

*  Estimated. 

Despite  the  rejection  of  the  policies 
of  the  Johnson  administration  in  the 
primary  and  national  elections  of  last 
year,  the  killing  and  destruction  con- 
tinues to  take  a  heavy  toll  in  Vietnam. 
During  the  12  months  that  the  Paris 
peace  talks  have  already  dragged  on, 
over  12,000  American  servicemen  have 
died,  and  thousands  more  have  been 
wounded.  Moreover,  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration has  yet  to  turn  away  from  the 
military  strategy  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration. 

In  addition  to  the  mounting  casualties 
imposed  by  our  continued  presence  in 
Vietnam,  the  war  continues  to  pose  a 
cruel  dilemma  to  thousands  of  draft- 
eligible  young  men  who  face  induction 
into  the  Armed  Forces. 

Many  of  these  young  men — including 
most  recently  over  250  student  body 
presidents  and  newspaper  editors  from 
some  of  our  finest  universities  and  col- 
leges— have  indicated  that,  so  long  as  the 
war  in  Vietnam  continues,  they  Intend  to 


choose  Jail,  if  necessary,   rather   than 
serve  In  the  Armed  Forces. 

A  few  months  ago  during  the  presiden- 
tial campaign.  President  Nixon  said  that 
he  favored  substituting  a  volunteer  army 
for  the  draft.  Yet  his  only  legislative  pro- 
posal thus  far  has  been  to  recommend  a 
lottery  system  for  selecting  draftees. 
While  a  lottery  would  no  doubt  aid  the 
millions  of  draft  eligible  young  men  in 
determining  if  and  when  they  must  serve 
in  the  Armed  Forces,  it  would  retain  the 
basic  feature  of  the  present  system — 
namely,  conscription. 

While  substantive  alternatives  to  the 
present  draft,  including  both  a  volunteer 
army  and  a  system  of  alternative  service 
which  would  allow  a  conscriptee  to 
choose  service  in  any  of  several  domestic 
programs  In  place  of  mlUtary  service 
have  been  suggested,  it  is  unlikely  that 
any  of  these  proposals  will  be  acted  upon 
imtll  the  Vietnam  war  is  over  unless  Con- 
gress takes  the  initiative. 

An  immediate  6-montti  suspension  of 
the  draft  calls  by  the  President  would 
provide  an  opportunity  for  Congress  to 
assert  its  proper  role  in  formulating  for- 
eign policy,  assess  alternatives  to  the 
S^sent  draft  system,  and  evaluate  the 
pitogress  made  by  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion in  negotiating  an  end  to  the  con- 
filct.  It  would  additionally  make  clear 
the  determination  of  Congress  to  with- 
draw American  troops  from  Vietnam, 
thereby  helping  also  to  persuade  the 
North  Vietnamese  that  the  administra- 
tion does  indeed  seek  a  negotiated 
settlement.  ' 

Well  over  a  year  Eigo,  In  the  course  of 
the  New  Hampshire  primary,  presiden- 
tial candidate  Richard  Nixon  said: 

The  next  President  of  the  United  States 
must  end  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Today,  President  Nixon  has  yet  to  end 
the  war  In  Vietnam.  Unfortunately,  there 
Is  little  evidence  that  the  present  poUcy 
represents  any  change  from  the  basic 
strategy  which  was  pursued  for  so  many 
years  at  such  an  Incredibly  heavy  price 
by  his  predecessor. 

The  killing  continues  and  the  draft- 
ing of  more  young  men  goes  on.  If  the 
administration  Is  not  prepared  to  take 
the  steps  necessary  to  extricate  us  from 
the  quagmire  In  Southeast  Asia,  then  I 
believe  that  Congress  must  assert  its 
role — and  I  have  outlined  on  a  number 
of  occasions  how  tliat  can  best  be  ac- 
complished— to  bring  about  a  ch£mge  in 
policy.  Our  first  action  ought  to  be  to 
tell  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
as  we  propose  today  In  our  resolution, 
that  no  more  young  men  should  be 
drafted  to  fight  in  a  war  in  which  so 
many  of  them  do  not  believe  and  find 
they  cannot  support.  I  urge  that  this 
resolution  be  brought  to  the  House  for 
prompt  consideration. 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  DRIVER— 23  YEARS 
OP  FEDERAL  CAREER  SERVICE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Teaguz)  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  Government's  finest  servsmts 
is  leaving.  The  loss  of  Administrator 
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'miliam  J.  Drlrer  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration la  more  than  the  loss  of  a 
dedicated,  unusually  competent  career 
public  servant.  We  are  losing  a  man  who 
not  only  Is  the  most  competent  adminis- 
trator in  OoTemment,  but  one  who 
knows,  understands,  and  works  most  ef- 
fectively with  Congress  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle. 

I  cannot  feel  too  much  sympathy  for 
Administrator  Driver,  for  I  understand 
he  has  Job  offers  that  make  his  Govern- 
ment pay  look  rather  niggardly.  I  am 
surprised  that  one  of  his  ability,  com- 
petence, good  sense,  and  understanding 
has  not  left  for  greener  pastures  years 
ago.  But  it  Is  a  mark  of  Bill  Driver's 
character  that  he  chose  to  remain,  at 
financial  sacrifice,  to  serve  his  Govern- 
ment and  a  constituency  of  veterans 
numbering  in  the  millions. 

Never  has  one  man  been  so  widely  re- 
spected by  Congressmen  of  both  parties 
and  by  the  veterans'  groups  as  has  Bill 
Driver.  He  has  served  with  a  single  goal — 
to  setvt  the  veterans  of  this  country  as 
QitenOia  by  the  laws  passed  by  the  two 
bodies  here.  His  success  is  marked  by 
any  measure  one  chooses  to  apply — re- 
sponse to  veterans'  needs,  efflclency,  com- 
pliance with  congressional  intent  and 
results. 

Bill  Driver  is  the  first  career  official  to 
administer  the  affairs  of  America's  vet- 
erans and  their  families.  In  the  superb 
performance  of  his  assignment,  he  has 
brought  great  and  everlasting  credit  to 
the  career  service. 

When  he  was  appointed  Administra- 
tor in  December  1964  by  President  John- 
son, the  President  declared: 

I  hope  the  recognlUon  ot  Mr.  Drtver  for  his 
effective  and  dedicated  aerrlce  will  serve  u 
aa  example  to  others  In  goveminent  service. 

He  has  more  than  fulfilled  those  ex- 
pectations. 

Mr.  Driver's  service  at  the  Veterans' 
Administration  stretches  back  over  al- 
most 23  years,  with  time  out  only  to 
return  to  military  service  in  the  Korean 
confiict. 

Many  professional  honors  have  come 
to  this  exceptional  man.  He  was  winner 
In  1964  of  the  Coveted  Career  Service 
Award  of  the  National  Civil  Service 
League  and  holds  the  Exceptional  Service 
lledal  and  Meritorious  Service  Medal, 
the  two  highest  awards  granted  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  In  1965.  he 
was  the  winner  of  the  Management 
Achievement  Award  from  the  Society  for 
Advancement  of  Management.  He  has 
received  numerous  awards  for  achieve- 
ments and  administration  from  Veterans' 
Service  Organizations. 

Mr.  Driver  was  chosen  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  serve  on  many  important  com- 
mittees, including  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Scholarships,  the  Presidents  Committee 
on  Health  Manpower,  the  Joint  United 
States-Philippine  Commission,  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Consumer  Affairs, 
the  National  Housing  CoimcU  and  several 
home  financing  committees. 

Bill  Driver  holds  degrees  in  business 
administration  and  public  administra- 
tion and  a  law  degree  which  he  earned 
in  evening  class  attendance  under  the 
World  War  EI  OI  bill.  He  was  an  out- 
standing military  officer,  winning  the  Zi»> 


glon  of  Merit.  Bronze  Star.  Order  of  the 
British  Empire,  and  Croix  de  Guerre. 

His  record  of  effective  administration 
at  the  Veterans'  Administration  begtbs 
with  his  appointment  In  1946.  He  was 
successively  promoted  to  Director  of 
Compensation  and  Pension  Service,  head 
of  the  Department  of  Veterans'  Benefits, 
and  then  to  Deputy  Administrator. 

We  all  know  of  the  magnitude  of  VA's 
programs.  Yet,  under  Bill  Driver,  this 
tremendously  complex.  Immense  opera- 
tion embracing  over  170,000  employees 
and  expenditures  of  over  $7  ttllllon  was 
run  with  astonishing  success.  He  is  re- 
sponsible for  some  of  the  most  effective 
limovatlons  in  administration  and  medi- 
cal research.  He  initiated  and  made  work 
efficiently  and  effectively  a  huge  Insur- 
ance program.  He  Improved  medical  and 
nursing  care  in  the  Nation's  largest 
medical  program. 

The  esteem  and  high  respect  In  which 
Mr.  Driver's  coworkers  held  him,  I  be- 
lieve, is  a  true  mark  of  his  ability  to  bring 
out  the  best  in  those  he  worked  with. 
If  the  Government  had  to  pay  overtime 
for  the  thousands  smd  thousands  of 
hours  put  In  by  Bill  Driver  and  those 
dedicated  to  him  and  the  VA.  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  would  be  necessary. 
I  salute  Bill  Driver  not  only  as  the 
finest  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
ever  to  serve  in  the  post,  not  only  as  a 
man  with  unparalleled  congressional 
understanding,  not  only  as  a  believer  In 
causes  of  equality  and  human  rtghte,  but 
as  a  respected  friend  of  many  years. 

This  Congress,  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration— indeed,  the  entire  Federal 
Government,  and  the  millions  served  by 
the  VA  are  going  to  sorely  miss  Bill 
Driver. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  VA, 
as  an  independent  agency,  was  16  years 
old  when  Bill  Driver  joined  it  in  1946. 
It  had  a  record  of  35  years  of  service  to 
America's  veterans  when  he  became  its 
Administrator  in  1965.  Yet  it  can  be  said 
that  In  the  past  4  Mi  years,  under  Bill 
Driver's  leadership,  the  VA  has  accom- 
pllahed  more  "firsts"  than  In  its  entire 
previous  existence. 

For  example,  since  January  1967  VA 
contact  representatives  in  Vietnam  have 
been  providing  flrst-tlme-in-history 
battlefield  briefing  on  veteran  benefits 
to  oiir  servicemen  there.  To  date,  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a  million  troops  have 
been  briefed  on  their  veteran  beneflte. 

In  November  1966.  VA  representatives 
began  counseling  disabled  servicemen  In 
U.S.  military  hospitals  on  their  veteran 
benefits.  Under  this  program,  begim  In 
Bill  Driver's  tenure  as  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  more  than  160,000  In- 
terviews have  been  conducted,  and  more 
than  100,000  applications  for  benefits 
filed  by  servicemen  In  the  184  UjS.  mili- 
tary hospitals  served  by  VA. 

Servicemen  at  304  separation  centers 
throughout  the  United  States  are  also 
receiving  veteran  benefit  briefing. 

I  could  go  on  citing  the  "firsts" 
achieved  by  VA  since  William  J.  Driver 
became  Administrator.  The  establish- 
ment of  21  U.S.  veterans  assistanoe  cen- 
ters throughout  the  country.  VA's 
Outreach  program  to  contact  returning 
Vietnam  era  veterans,  particularly  the 


disadvantaged,  to  encoiu-age  them  to  fur- 
ther their  education  and  assist  them  in 
finding  Jobs. 

However,  all  of  these  "firsts"  simply 
confirm  a  fact  all  of  us  who  are  privileged 
to  know  William  J.  Driver  have  long 
recognized. 

The  retiring  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  is  a  man  of  compassion, 
concern,  and  can-do  when  it  comes  to 
helping  America's  veterans. 

We  will  miss  him.  But  we  wish  him, 
his  wife  and  family  nothing  but  contin- 
ued health,  happiness,  and  success  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  BUl  Driver 
was  appointed  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  by  President  Johnson  in  late 
1964.  Undoubtedly,  the  President  had 
men  like  Bill  Driver  In  mind  when  he  said 
In  a  message  to  Congress  in  1966: 

Among  the  many  blessings  which  Ameri- 
cans can  count  Is  a  corps  of  Federal  civil 
servants  that  Is  unequaled  anywhere  In  the 
world.  Bonest,  Intelligent,  efficient,  and— 
above  all — dedicated,  these  men  and  women 
represent  a  national  resource  and  a  national 

6t. 


Bill  Driver's  appointment  was  widely 
applauded  at  the  time.  A  veteran  of  two 
wars  and  the  first  career  official  to  ad- 
minister the  affairs  of  America's  ex-serv- 
icemen and  women,  he  brought  to  the 
office  a  demonstrated  record  of  achieve- 
ment and  abihty  over  a  period  of  16  years 
hi  the  VA. 

The  needs  of  the  Nation's  veterans  and 
their  families  were  changing.  Servicemen 
returning  from  Vietnam  at  a  rapid  pace 
were  becoming  new  veterans  with  new 
needs.  Veterans  of  other  wars  were  grow- 
ing older  and  their  economic  require- 
mente  were  different.  ITie  GI  home  loan 
program  needed  adjusting  to  meet  cur- 
rent market  prices.  It  was  the  time  to  re- 
evaluate the  entire  structure  of  veterans' 
benefits. 

The  President  and  the  Congress  re- 
sponded to  the  challenge  and  set  a  land- 
mark in  veterans'  legislation.  New  laws 
were  passed  to  update  benefits.  The  addi- 
tional demands  placed  on  the  Veterans' 
Administration  required  capable  leader- 
ship. Bill  Driver  put  himself  to  the  Job. 
And  I  believe  Members  and  veterans  alike 
agree  generally  that  he  has  done  an  ex- 
cellent Job. 

My  best  wishes  go  with  Bill  and  Mrs. 
Driver  for  health,  happiness,  and  pros- 
perity. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  pay  tribute  to  William  J.  Driver  who 
has  resigned  as  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs.  For  almost  414  years 
Bill  Driver  has  served  as  head  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  He  came  to 
that  office  with  eminent  preparation  and 
his  outstanding  performance  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator can  be  attributed  to  his  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  agency  and  his 
devotion  to  veterans,  to  our  country,  and 
to  our  Government. 

Bach  administration  faces  the  chal- 
lenge of  attracting  qualified  people  to 
serve  in  top  positions.  I  submit  that  we 
should  look  more  often  to  employees  in 
the  Federal  career  service.  Bill  Driver's 
career  is  a  case  in  point. 

William  J.  Driver  graduated  cum. 
laude  from  Niagara  University  in  1941  w 
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with  a  degree  in  business  administration. 
From  1942  to  1946  he  served  as  a  com- 
n^oned  officer  with  Headquarters,  Ad- 
jutant General,  European  Theater  of 
Operations. 

He  Joined  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion in  Washington  in  February  1946  as 
special  assistant  to  the  Assistant  Admin- 
istrator for  Contact  and.  Administrative 
Service.  WhUe  progressing  through  posi- 
tions, each  with  increasing  degrees  of 
responsiblUty,  he  attended  night  classes 
at  the  law  school  of  the  George  Wash- 
ington University  under  the  GI  bill  until 
he  earned  an  1X3.  degree.  Later,  he  re- 
ceived a  master's  degree  In  public  ad- 
ministration from  that  vmiversity. 

During  the  Korean  confiict  he  was  re- 
called to  active  duty,  serving  as  a  lieu- 
tenant colonel  with  the  Office  of  the  As- 
sistant Chief  of  Staff,  U.S.  Army.  His 
military  decorations  include  the  Legion 
of  Merit,  the  Bronze  Star,  the  Order  of 
the  British  Empire,  and  the  Croix  de 
Guerre. 

When  his  second  tour  of  duty  was  com- 
pleted Mr.  Driver  returned  to  the  VA.  He 
was  named  Director  of  the  huge  Com- 
pensation and  Pension  Service  in  1956. 
and  in  January  1958  became  head  of  the 
entire  Department  of  Veterans'  Bene- 
fits. In  February  1961,  he  was  named  to 
the  No.  2  post  in  the  VA  as  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator. He  was  appointed  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  by  President 
Johnson  on  December  26, 1964. 

Many  awards  attest  to  Bill  Driver's 
ability.  In  1964  he  received  the  coveted 
Career  Service  Award  of  the  National 
Civil  Service  League.  He  holds  the  Ex- 
ceptional Service  Medal  and  the  Merito- 
rious Service  Medal,  the  two  highest 
awards  granted  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. In  1965  the  Society  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Management  named  him 
the  winner  of  its  Management  Achieve- 
ment Award  for  significant  contributions 
toward  the  advancement  of  management 
in  government.  In  1967,  he  received  AM- 
VETS  highest  award,  the  Silver  Helmet, 
for  "outstanding  and  effective  adminis- 
tration of  the  greatest  rehabilitation  ac- 
complished in  the  history  of  mankind." 

He  was  chosen  by  the  President  to  serve 
on  several  important  committees  includ- 
ing the  Board  ot  Foreign  Scholarships, 
the  President's  Committee  on  Health 
Manpower,  the  Joint  United  States-Phil- 
ippine Commission,  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Consumer  Affairs,  and  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Council. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Scholarships  of 
the  American  Legion. 

In  the  haste  of  business  we  so  often 
take  our  public  servants  for  granted.  I 
cannot  let  this  happen  to  Bill  Driver  who 
has  served  all  of  us  faithfully  and  well. 

I  trust  that  Bill  and  his  lovely  wife, 
Marian,  will  enjoy  their  new  endeavors. 
I  hope  that  they  will  fondly  remember 
the  fine  relationship  the  Administrator 
had  with  so  many  Members  of  Congress 
and  be  warmed  by  our  good  wishes  that 
go  with  them. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is 
Indeed  a  sad  event  that  William  J. 
Driver,  the  Adnjlnlstrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs,  has  redgned. 


Surely  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  Mr. 
Driver's  outstanding  executive  ability. 
Since  Joining  the  VA  more  than  23  years 
ago,  he  has  climbed  the  ladder  from  a 
comparatively  low  rung  to  the  highest 
position. 

He  began  as  the  special  assistant  to 
the  Assistant  Administrator  for  Contact 
and  Administrative  Service  In  February 
1946  and  was  named  to  the  top  post  in 
Docdubcr  1964 

At  one  point  he  was  director  of  VA's 
huge  Compensation  and  Pension  Service 
which  today  dispenses  about  $4.6  billion 
axmually.  Later  he  headed  VA's  entire 
Department  of  Veterans'  Benefits  which 
included  the  familiar  GI  education  bill, 
the  loan  program,  which  assisted  in  the 
building  of  one  out  of  every  five  Amer- 
ican homes  after  World  War  n,  and  one 
of  the  Itu^est  life  insiurance  operations 
In  the  world. 

When  he  became  the  No.  2  man  In  the 
VA  in  February  1961,  and  later  as  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  his  re- 
sponsibility was  expanded  to  include  the 
largest  medical  program  in  the  free 
world,  which  now  Includes  a  network  of 
166  hospitals. 

The  VA  overall.  Judged  by  the  size  of 
the  budget  or  by  the  number  of  employ- 
ees. Is  the  third  largest  agency  in  the 
entire  U.S.  Government. 

Surely  a  career  civil  servant  who  can 
start  at  a  modest  post  and  work  his  way 
to  the  top  of  such  a  large  and  complex 
operation,  has  already  proved  he  has 
what  it  takes. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  wish  Mr. 
Driver  well  in  whatever  he  selects  in  the 
days  and  years  ahead  to  further  his  al- 
ready brilliant  career, 

Mr.  Driver,  in  my  opinion,  was  the 
most  capable  Administrator  in  the  Fed- 
eral service.  I  say  this  with  no  Intention 
of  exaggeration.  I  regret  that  his  career 
was  tinned  into  a  political  football  but  I 
am  sure  that  those  who  took  ipart  in  the 
harassment  have  lost  as  much  as  those 
of  us  who  defended  him.  Both  sides  are 
the  losers  equally  because  we  have  lost 
the  services  of  this  good  man. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  no 
better  example  of  cooperation  between 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of 
our  Government  than  that  set  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  veterans'  affairs  during 
the  past  3  years. 

This  Nation's  26  million  veterans  have 
been  fortunate  to  have  had  a  career  civil 
servant,  William  J.  Driver,  at  the  head 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration.  The 
Congress  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole  have 
shared  in  that  good  f  ortvme. 

Bill  Driver  knows  the  needs  of  veterans 
from  the  standpoint  of  his  own  experi- 
ence as  a  veteran  of  two  wars.  He  knows 
the  science  of  administering  these  bene- 
fits from  the  lessons  learned  during  the 
19  years  he  spent  in  VA  before  he  be- 
came its  Administrator.  As  an  Intelligent 
student  of  government  who  completed 
two  of  his  three  academic  degrees  after 
entering  Government  service,  he  appre- 
ciates the  significance  of  veteran's  pro- 
grams in  the  total  social  and  economic 
framework  of  this  country. 

All  of  these  qualifications  have  allowed 
him  to  work  closely  with  the  Congress 


In  developing  and  administering  pro- 
grams that  are  deserved  by  our  veterans 
andSonstructlve  to  the  total  national 
interest. 

As  he  leaves  Government  service  after 
23  years,  I  commend  his  record  to  all 
those  who  aspire  to  high  civil  service  posi- 
tions and  to  those  who  seek  merely  to 
earn  the  satisfaction  of  having  served 
their  country  well.  His  departure  is,  I 
hope,  but  a  temporary  setback  in  the  pro- 
motion of  Inservlce  career  employees 
to  the  highest  positions  of  responsibility 
in  the  U.S.  Government.    - 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Congress- 
man speaks  for  his  constituents  and 
there  is  one  voice  back  in  Texas  that  Just 
must  be  heard  today  as  we  pay  tribute 
to  William  J.  Driver,  the  retiring  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs. 

In  1964  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
appointed  Mr.  Driver  to  VA's  highest  po- 
siUon.  The  President  did  not  know  Bill 
Driver  personally  but  in  his  wisdom  he 
felt  a  Federal  career  employee  would  be 
best  for  the  Job.  Mr.  Driver  was  then 
serving  as  VA's  Deputy  Administrator. 
The  President  studied  his  outstanding 
record,  he  was  also  aware  of  the  respect 
veterans'  organizations  held  for  him.  The 
qualifications  were  there  and  so  the 
President  chose  this  fine  career  official 
to  head  the  very  large  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. He  could  not  have  made  a  bet- 
tcr  choice* 

President  Johnson's  deep  concern  for 
America's  veterans  is  a  matter  of  record 
and  his  legislative  program  in  this  field 
is  unsurpassed.  He  was  very  proud  of  the 
accomplishments  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration under  the  leadership  of  Bill 
Driver.  He  often  spoke,  publicly  and  pri- 
vately, of  the  dedication  the  Administra- 
tor brought  to  his  duties.  I  believe  he 
would  like  to  have  his  words  reiterated 
on  this  occasion. 

When  President  Johnson  signed  Hit. 
12555  on  March  28.  1968,  he  said: 

I  want  to  pay  public  tribute  to  a  career 
man  whom  I  did  not  know  when  I  named 
him  to  one  of  the  most  Important  posts  In 
Government.  There  Is  not  a  Cabinet  officer 
who  handles  much  more  money — other  than 
perhaps  HEW  and  Defense.  There  Is  not  a 
more  efficient  administrator  In  the  Govern- 
ment and  not  a  finer  public  servant.  I  do  not 
know  what  party  he  belongs  to.  I  don't  even 
know  what  State  he  comes  from.  All  I  know 
Is  that  he  does  a  great  Job  for  our  country. 
Mr.  William  Driver. 

At  another  bill-signing  ceremony  on 
October  23,  1968,  the  President  said: 

Particularly,  I  want  to  recognize  the  serv- 
ices and  the  wisdom  demonstrated  by  one  of 
our  career  men,  the  man  that  all  the  vet- 
erans' organizations  and  the  men  of  both 
parties  recommended  to  me  as  the  Veterans 
Administrator,  Mr.  BUl  Driver.  He  has  been 
a  model  of  a  public  servant.  And  his  ability 
to  deal  with  these  very  delicate  problems, 
with  men  who  have  suffered  disabilities,  and 
who  are  trying  to  be  readjusted  to  life — it 
la  Just  beyond  compare.  So  as  I  leave  thU 
office.  I  want  to  say  to  Mr.  Driver  that  If  I 
could  leave  one  wish  behind  me.  It  would  be 
that  all  civil  servants  could  handle  their  job 
like  you  handle  yours  and  that  we  could 
have  more  clvU  servants  In  top  administra- 
tive positions. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  endorse  every  good 
word  spoken  on  behalf  of  Bill  Driver.  I 
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wUh  a  happy  futiire  for  him  and  his 
lovely  wife.  Marian,  and  I  am  sorry  that 
this  man  Is  leaving  the  Federal  service. 

The  city  of  Austin  literally  fell  in  love 
with  this  quiet-spoken,  dlstlngulahed 
gentleman.  He  has  visited  our  city  sev- 
eral times — at  VFW  functions,  chamber 
of  commerce  banquets,  and  dedications. 
Our  citizens  have  a  higher  respect  for 
governmental  onployees  because  of  the 
conduct  and  bearing  and  knowledge  of 
Bill  Driver,  and  I  personally  know  him 
to  be  a  high  type,  delightful  public  serv- 
ant in  the  finest  sense  of  the  word. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  know  that  all  of  us  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  but  particularly  thooe 
of  us  who  are  privileged  to  serve  on  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  whole- 
heartedly join  President  Nixon  In  ex- 
pressing warm  thanks  to  Bill  Driver  for 
his  many  years  of  dedicated  service  to 
our  country. 

.  Th^  .iiccomplishments  on  behalf  of 
Amer^ck's  veterans  during  William  J. 
Driver's  tenure  as  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  speak  for  themselves.  And 
it  is  well  that  they  do  so  because  his  in- 
herent, sincere  modesty  would  preclude 
the  outgoing  Administrator  from  setting 
forth  a  record  of  which  any  Government 
official  and  any  American  could  be  Justly 
proud. 

All  of  Bill  Driver's  outstanding  civilian 
career  in  our  Federal  Government  has 
been  spent  'Aith  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. This  fact  alone  is  a  measure  of 
his  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  America's 
veterans,  their  dependents  and  survivors. 
For,  make  no  mistake,  his  repeatedly 
demonstrated  administrative  abilities 
could  have  won  for  him  the  same  spec- 
tacular advancement  In  other  agencies 
that  marked  his  service  with  VA. 

We  on  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  will  remember  Bill  Driver  for 
many  things.  For  his  unfailing  courtesy. 
For  his  thorough  preparation  on  every 
subject  on  which  he  ever  testified  before 
our  committee.  For  his  cooperation  In 
response  to  all  our  requests. 

But  most  of  all.  I  think,  for  his  deter- 
mination and  ability  to  make  certain 
that  our  veterans  and  their  families  re- 
ceived the  same  courteous  treatment,  the 
same  knowledgeable  assistance,  the  same 
ready  cooperation  from  all  of  his  asso- 
ciates in  VA  that  have  been  accorded  us. 

Bill  Driver  knew  well  that  the  highest 
possible  standard  of  excellence  in  VA's 
service  to  our  Nation's  veterans  would 
more  than  meet  the  requirements  of 
those  of  us  in  Congress  who  have  known 
and  worked  with  him. 

His  successor  can  also  be  certain  of 
this.  ,.  ' 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  retiring  Ad- 
ministrator 01  Veterans'  Affairs  will  be 
an  outstanding  success  in  whatever  en- 
deavor he  undertakea  In  the  future.  Cer- 
tainly, I  wish  him  such  success  as  well  aa 
continued  health  an/rl  happiness. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  la  no 
exaggeration  to  call*Wllllam  J.  Driver, 
"Mr.  Career  Civil  Servant." 

A  softspoken.  modest  man.  Bill  Driv- 
er has  become  to  the  thousands  of  exec- 
utives in  Oovemment  agencies  what 
Sam  Raybum  was  to  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives   and  Dwlght 


Elsenhower  was  to  the  military— a  man 
who  worked  his  way  to  the  very  top. 

After  receiving  a  budneaa  admlnlatra- 
tlon  degree  from  Niagara  Unlvenlty,  BUI 
Driver — like  some  14  million  others — 
went  off  to  serve  his  coimtry  In  World 
Warn. 

After  the  war  he  Joined  the  VA  in 
Washington  as  a  special  assistant  to  an 
assistant  administrator. 

Commendable,  surely,  but  not  yet 
noteworthy. 

Rolling  up  his  sleeves  and  going  to 
work.  Bill  Driver  received  promotion 
after  promotion  to  Jobs  with  increasing 
responsibility. 

In  the  early  years  he  took  law  courses 
at  night  under  the  World  War  n  OI  bill 
and  received  an  LL.B.  degree  from 
Oeorge  Washington  University. 

His  Incredible  success  story  evolved 
further  In  the  years  following  his  return 
to  the  VA  after  his  active  service  In  the 
Korean  conflict. 

After  holding  two  major  posts  in  the 
VA's  huge  Department  of  Veterans' 
Benefits.  Bill  Driver  became  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  VA  in  February  1961 

When  he  was  named  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  in  December  1964  he 
became,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  only  man 
In  modern  history  who  started  In  the 
ranks  and  worked  his  way  to  the  very  top 
position  in  one  of  the  largest  Govern- 
ment agencies. 

Mr.  William  J.  Driver  Is.  Indeed,  a 
synonym  for  "Mr.  Career  Civil  Servant." 
And  I  salute  him  as  a  friend  of  mine 
and  the  veterans  of  America.  I  am  sorry 
to  see  him  depmrt.  but  confident  we  shall 
again  see  him  In  public  life,  serving  his 
nation  and  his  government. 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
William  J.  Driver,  the  man  who  has 
done  the  most  in  behalf  of  this  Na- 
tion's veterans,  is  about  to  leave  Gov- 
ernment ser\'ice  after  23  years.  I  want  to 
express  my  appreciation  for  his  legacy 
of  public  service  as  he  departs  for  what 
I  am  certain  will  be  many  more  years  of 
dedicated  service  to  a  grateful  Nation. 

It  is  typical  of  Bill  Driver  that  he  Is 
hardly  known  outside  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, yet  the  programs  he  admin- 
isters touch  the  lives  of  almost  half  the 
population  of  the  United  States. 

As  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs, 
Bill  Driver  directs  an  agency  that  is  larg- 
er than  several  of  the  Presidential  Cab- 
inet Departments  combined.  The  Vet- 
erans' Administration  has  more  than 
170.000  employees,  annual  expenditures 
of  some  $7  billion,  and  the  mission  of 
serving  eligible  beneficiaries  among  the 
Nation's  more  than  26  million  veterans. 

His  accomplishments  are  unique  not 
only  for  their  magnitude  and  excellence, 
but  for  the  fact  that  his  entire  adult 
career  has  been  spent  as  a  Government 
employee. 

While  he  has  barely  reached  the  half- 
century  mark,  he  has  reached  the  top- 
most rung  of  the  civil  service  ladder,  and 
he  has  climbed  every  step  of  it  by  com- 
petence, dedication,  and  devotion  to  his 
Nation  and  our  people. 

FYom  the  time  he  earned  his  bachelor's 
degree  In  1941.  Bill  Driver  has  served 
his  country  both  as  a  civil  servant  and 
as  a  military  man.  His  dedication  has 


been  evident  in  the  quality  of  his  service 
and  the  fact  that  he  found  time  to  com- 
plete two  additional  academic  degrees 
while  carrying  full  time  executive  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Men  of  his  quality  are  a  national  re- 
source of  Inestimable  value  no  matter 
where  their  talents  are  applied.  We  shall 
miss  Bill  Driver  as  a  public  servamt.  I 
hope  he  returns  to  the  fold  In  the  near 
future.  

Mr.  HEL8TOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
was  no  Veterans'  Administration  when 
Abraham  Lincoln  committed  himself,  his 
fellow  citizens,  and  all  future  genera- 
tions of  Americans  "to  care  for  him  wno 
shall  have  borne  the  battle  and  for  his 
widow  and  his  orphan." 

He  would  have  been  eminently  pleased, 
however,  with  the  manner  In  which  Wil- 
liam J.  Driver,  as  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  for  the  past  4  V2  years,  has 
led  our  Nation  in  the  accomplishment 
of  this  essential  task. 

Every  Member  of  Congress  will  have 
his  own  assessment  of  the  outgoing  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs.  For  my- 
self. I  think  we  may  never  again  know 
the  kind  of  leadership  In  the  Veterans' 
Administration  which  he  epitomized. 
Leadership  forged  from  inherent  abil- 
ity, complete  dedication,  and  unparal- 
leled experience. 

Leadership  whose  hallmark  will  be: 

He  cared. 

For  America's  veterans,  their  depend- 
ents, and  survivors. 

For  all  his  associates  in  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  from  the  newest  to  the 
oldest  employee. 

For  the  Members  of  Congress  who  have 
the  responsibility  of  enlarging,  modern- 
izing, and  preserving  the  structure  of 
veteran  benefits  built  by  our  Nation  over 
nearly  two  centuries. 

For  all  of  our  citizens  who  must  sup- 
port not  only  an  adequate,  meaningful 
program  of  veteran  benefits,  but  all  gov- 
ernmental activities,  from  national  de- 
fense to  urban  renewal. 

Bill  Driver  will  be  missed,  but  he  will 
never  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
benefit  of  young  people  who  are  con- 
sidering careers  in  Government,  I  want 
to  draw  attention  to  the  outstanding  ca- 
reer of  William  J.  Driver,  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Since  his  graduation  from  Niagara 
University  in  1941.  he  has  devoted  his 
life  to  Government  service,  and  has 
achieved  new  heights  In  career  civil 
service. 

As  a  young  veteran  of  World  War  n. 
he  Joined  the  Veterans'  Administration  In 
1946.  About  19  years  later  Bill  Driver  was 
selected  for  the  top  post  in  this  huge 
organization. 

Bill  Driver  brought  professional  man- 
agement to  the  $7  billion  veterans'  affairs 
program.  While  doing  this  Bill  Driver 
earned  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
veterans  organizations  as  well  as  his 
associates  In  Government. 

Among  his  honors  is  the  coveted  Ca- 
reer Service  Award  of  the  National  ClvU 
Service  League,  the  Exceptional  Service 
Medal,  the  Meritorious  Service  Medal, 
and  the  Management  Achievement 
Award  given  by  the  Society  for  the  Ad- 
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yaneement  of  Management  for  signifi- 
cant contributions  toward  the  advance- 
ment of  management  In  Government. 

Bill  Driver's  greatest  achievement,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  having  successfully  climbed 
the  career  ladder  to  head  the  third  larg- 
est agency  in  the  U.S.  Government.  He  Is 
the  first  man  to  achieve  this  distinction 
among  the  millions  who  have  served  be- 
fore him. 

On  his  departure  from  Government,  he 
deserves  our  utmost  gratitude  for  his 
services  and  our  best  wishes  In  his  future 
career.  I  tender  both  to  him,  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  grateful  admiration. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
greatest  friends  a  veteran  ever  had  has 
resigned  after  serving  them  with  cour- 
age and  compassion  for  more  than  20 
years. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  Honorable 
William  J.  Driver  who  since  1965  has 
steered  the  third  largest  independent 
Federal  agency  as  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

His  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Nation's 
26.800,000  veterans  can  not  pass  without 
comment. 

Bill  Driver's  outstanding  leadership 
has  been  clearly  demonstrated  in  conflict 
and  peace — at  home  and  abroad. 

Those  whom  he  has  so  faithfully  served 
during  his  long  span  of  service  with  the 
Veterans'  Administration  have  time  and 
again  singled  out  Bill  Driver  with  honors 
and  testimonials. 

Bill  Driver  was  promoted  to  the  post 
of  Administrator  by  President  Johnson 
who, at  that  time  singled  him  out  for  his 
outstanding  achievement  and  demon- 
strated ability  during  his  long  career 
with  the  VA  and  his  service  to  his  coim- 
try. His  promotion  was  a  milestone  in 
career  service.  His  departiu-e  will  dis- 
courage thousands  who  strive  for  recog- 
nition as  loyal  and  dedicated  civil  serv- 
ant. 

It  has  been  a  rare  privilege  for  this 
great  Nation  of  ours  to  have  had  such 
unequaled  leadership  in  such  a  high  Gov- 
errunent  post.  Bill  Driver  has  served  with 
devotion  his  country,  his  Government, 
and  his  fellow  veterans. 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  I  have  had  the  op- 
portunity as  we  all  do  to  talk  to  the  heads 
of  many  Government  agencies. 

The  Job  of  a  top  Government  oflQce  is 
really  a  temporary  job,  one  that  gener- 
ally changes  with  the  change  of  each  ad- 
ministration. 

However.  Members  of  the  House  have, 
in  recent  years,  dealt  with  a  highly  com- 
petent individual  who  knows  more  about 
his  agency  than  any  other  man  now  In 
public  service  and  I  speak  of  Bill  Driver, 
retiring  head  of  the  VA. 
The  reason  is  simple: 
William  J.  Driver  did  not  come  to  the 
post  in  the  VA  from  Congress,  from  an 
executive  position  in  State  government 
or  from  some  key  position  in  private  In- 
dustry. Unlike  any  other  top  man  in  a 
large  Government  office,  he  came  from 
within  the  agency. 

Bill  Driver  Just  knows  more  about  the 

VA  than  anyone  else,  and  all  of  us  who 

worked  with  him  hoped  we  would  be  able 

to  continue  to  do  so. 

We  learned  with  sadness  this  is  not 


going  to  happen.  Bill  Driver  Is  departing, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  with  him  will  go  the 
know-how  and  competence  we  so  greatly 
need  in  Govenmient  today.  We  cannot 
afford,  §s  a  Nation,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  lose 
the  services  of  many  Bill  Drivers.  We 
have  too  few  to  begin  with. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  regret- 
fully. Bill  Driver  has  resigned  as  the 
distinguished  leader  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

As  head  of  the  third  largest  Federal 
agency,  this  richly  endowed  yet  modest 
Administrator  has  clearly  demonstrated 
his  love  for  mankind,  but  more  espe- 
cially for  those  who  offered  their  lives  in 
the  defense  of  this  great  Nation  of  ours. 
Bill  Driver,  is  a  remarkable  man.  He 
graduated  cum  laude  from  Niagara  Uni- 
versity wth  a  degree  in  business  admin- 
istration. He  added  to  this  a  degree  in 
law,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  his  busy  career, 
Bill  Driver  went  on  to  earn  his  master's 
degree  at  George  Washington  University. 
Since  his  promotion  by  President 
Johnson  as  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  in  1964,  Bill  Driver  has  carried 
forth  with  vigor,  honesty,  and  determi- 
nation the  trust  vested  in  him. 

His  executive  abUity  is  keen  as  shown 
in  his  successful  and  continuous  striving 
for  improved  legislation  for  the  bene- 
fit of  our  26,800,000  veterans  and  their 
families. 

His  colleagues  In  war  and  peace  are 
proud  of  Bill  Driver. 

His  country  and  those  who  have  de- 
fended her  flag  are  Justly  proud  and  will 
be  forever  grateful   to  Bill  Driver. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  is  losing  the 
services  of  a  man  who  has  made  our 
work  a  lot  more  effective  during  the  last 
4  years.  While  he  was  not  a  member 
of  this  committee,  this  man,  William  J. 
Driver,  was  a  key  figure  in  the  develop- 
ment of  sound  progrimis  for  veterans  of 
this  Nation's  wars. 

Because  he  has  spent  more  than  20 
years  in  VA  as  a  civil  servant— the  first  to 
head  the  Veterans'  Administration — Bill 
Driver  could  be  depended  on  for  sound 
recommendations  as  to  the  needs  of  vet- 
erans. As  a  skilled  administrator,  he 
could  be  depended  on  to  carry  out  pro- 
grams in  the  spirit  Intended  by  the 
Congress. 

His  rise  to  this  position  as  head  of  the 
third  largest  agency  in  the  Federal  Oov- 
errunent  Is  a  tribute  to  our  career  civil 
service  system.  His  personal  merit  has 
been  recognized  and  rewarded  by  ad- 
vancement in  this  system  because  he  has 
remained  objective,  dedicated,  and  non- 
partisan. 

His  decision  to  resign  from  Federal 
service  saddens  me  personally  and  leaves 
me  with  a  sense  of  loss  for  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee.  I  would  feel  an  even 
greater  sense  of  loss  if  I  were  not  con- 
fident that  Bill  Driver's  exceptional  tal- 
ents for  administration  and  his  deep 
sense  of  Integrity  will  continue  to  serve 
this  Nation  wherever  he  chooses  to  apply 
them. 

Perhaps  by  leaving  Government  in  his 
prime  alter  a  successful  career,  he  will 
furnish  still  another  example  of  the 
value  in  the  exchange  of  talents  between 


the    various    sectors    of    our    national 
endeavor. 

As  a  member  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  I  hate  to  lose  him,  but,  know- 
ing BUI  Driver  as  I  do,  I  am  confident 
that  he  Is  leaving  his  agency  In  such  a 
position  that  it  will  make  the  transition 
to  a  new  Administrator  quite  smoothly 
and  that  It  will  serve  Bill  Driver's  suc- 
cessor loyally  and  effectively. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Admin- 
istrator, William  J.  Driver  was  Involved 
with  the  many  departments  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  I  was  particularly 
interested  in  his  relationship  with  VA's 
large  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery.  I  wondered  how  a  layman 
would  provide  leadership  in  the  complex 
field  of  medicine.  I  believe  Bill  Driver 
was  successful  because  he  is  a  true  pro- 
fessional among  professionals.  I  am  sorry 
he  Is  leaving  the  public  service. 

Administrator  Driver  recognized  and 
honored  the  commitment  of  the  physi- 
cian to  his  patient  and  he  never  lost  his 
clear  perspective  and  unerring  faculty 
for  differentiating  between  administra- 
tive and  medical  judgments. 

Thus  he  built  a  remarkable  feeling  of 
mutual  confidence,  trust,  and  tolerance 
between  his  office  and  that  of  the  medi- 
cal staff.  He  shared  with  his  professional 
colleagues  a  personal  commitment  to  an 
Ideal  of  service  to  humanity  and  a  broad 
public  concern. 

Mr.  Driver  was  deeply  aware  of  prob- 
lems facing  the  medical  department: 
The  competitiveness  for  scarce  profes- 
sional persormel,  the  rising  cost  of  health 
care  services,  the  need  for  modemlzlnjg 
or  replacing  outdated  facilities,  the  Im- 
pact of  sophisticated  and  costly  new  pro- 
cedures. Yet,  he  was  not  parochial  in 
seeking  creative  solutions  to  these  prob- 
lems. He  recognized  that  medical  care 
of  veterans  is  inextricably  tied  to  the 
delivery  of  health  care  service  to  all 
Americans. 

Mr.  Driver's  support  of  medical  re- 
search, the  education  and  training  of 
professional  and  technical  persormel  In 
VA  ii^stltutions.  the  sharing  of  facilities 
and  skilled  personnel  with  the  medical 
community,  the  exchange  of  medical  in- 
formation, stemmed  from  his  deep  con- 
viction that  the  VA  medical  program  can 
best  serve  the  veteran  when  it  also  con- 
tributes to  the  improvement  of  health 
care  for  all. 

As  Administrator,  he  enthusiastically 
learned  all  he  possibly  could  about  the 
rapid  and  dramatic  changes  occurring  in 
the  field  of  medicine.  His  interest  proved 
to  be  stimulating  and  Insatiable  to  the 
medical  staff. 

He  encouraged  and  supported  the  de- 
velopment of  the  latest  techniques,  pro- 
cedures, and  treatment  methods  re- 
quired to  keep  VA  in  the  forefront  of 
American  medicine.  These  Include  organ 
transplants,  hemodialysis,  open  heart 
surgery,  day  hospital  care,  nursing  home 
care,  and  restoration  programs. 

As  a  true  professional,  Mr.  Driver 
never  lost  his  commitment  to  learning, 
to  rationality,  and  to  process  of  reason- 
ing. More  than  this  could  not  be  asked  of 
any  Administrator.  Bill  Driver  has  done 
his  work  well. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join  my 
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ooUeaffues  In  expresslzic  regret  that  WU- 
11am  J.  Driver  has  resigned  as  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs. 

He  has  been  a  strong  and  progressive 
leader.  Fortunately,  veterans  wUl  con- 
tinue to  benefit  from  many  of  the  con- 
structive actions  wrought  under  his  ad- 
ministration. I  thlnlc  in  particular,  at 
the  U.S.  Veterazis'  Advisory  Commission. 
In  1907,  Administrator  E)rlver  re- 
sposided  to  a  Presidential  directive  in  a 
bold  and  imaginative  manner.  The  Presi- 
dent asked  VA.  in  consultation  with  lead- 
ing veterans  groups,  to  conduct  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  full  scope  of  vet- 
erans needs  and  existing  benefits.  Two 
goals  were  specified  but  the  manner  of 
fulfilling  the  request  was  left  to  the 
Administrator. 

Mr.  Driver  selected  an  11 -man  study 
group  which  became  the  U.S.  Veterans' 
Advisory  Commission.  The  composition 
of  the  members  reflected  careful  delib- 
eration on  behalf  of  the  Administrator. 
He  chose  a  w^-roimded.  impartial 
groun.vlth  each  member  having  a  spe- 
flial  kiioKrledge  to  contribute.  The  Chair- 
man was  the  former  chairman  of  the 
National  Rehabilitation  Commission  of 
the  American  Legion;  other  members 
were  five  immediate  past  national  com- 
manders of  veterans  organizations,  four 
State  service  directors  and  one  retired 
military  officer. 

The  Commission  held  hearings  across 
the  country.  All  who  wished  to  speak 
were  accorded  an  opportxmity.  Witnesses 
appeared  from  business,  industry,  profes- 
sional groups,  the  press,  private  citizens 
and,  of  course,  bU  veterans'  organlza- 
tfons.  The  VA  staff  provided  technical 
and  mechanical  assistance.  Mr.  Driver 
was  always  available  when  asked  but  the 
Commission  was  on  its  own  because  the 
Administrator  wanted  a  truly  dtizois' 
report.  This  is  typical  of  the  sincerity  Bill 
Driver  brought  to  every  deliberation. 

As  a  result,  the  report  issued  by  the 
JJS.  Veterans'  Advisory  Commission 
forms  a  basis  for  a  sound  and  progressive 
veterans  program.  It  will  be  useful  for 
years  to  come. 

So  many  accomplishments  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  reflect  Bill  Driver's 
ability  to  act  on  current  problems  and  to 
project  a  path  for  success  in  the  future. 
This  is  the  highest  form  of  leadership. 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  veterans  of 
our  Nation  will  miss  it. 

The  public  service  Is  suffering  a  great 
loss  with  Bill  Driver's  depcuture.  I  wish 
him  well  in  his  new  venture  smd  I  ex- 
press gratitude  for  the  service  he  has  ren- 
dered our  Government. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  the  needs  of  America's  veterans, 
their  wives,  their  widows,  and  children 
have  been  administered  and  guided  by 
one  who  has  served  his  Nation  so  well 
In  time  of  conflict  and  i>eace. 

Bill  Driver's  acute  awareness  of  these 
needs  for  his  brothers  In  arms  has  re- 
sTilted  in  the  world's  most  liberal  sys- 
tem for  rewarding  men  and  women  who 
offered  their  lives  for  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. 

His  dedication  and  ability  have  been 
demonstrated  repeatedly  in  the  success- 
ful direction  of  the  third  largest  inde- 
pendent Government  agency — the  VA — 


which  administers  programs  to  assist  ap- 
proximately one- half  of  the  total  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States. 

Bill  Driver's  responsibilities  to  his 
country  have  been  accepted  with  honor 
and  humility.  He  has  administered  the 
largest  medical  program  in  the  United 
States — a  program  that  includes  a  net- 
work of  hospitals  and  clinics  involving 
some  5,000  doctors  and  15,000  nurses. 

He  has  directed  ohe  of  the  largest  life 
insurance  operations  in  the  world,  serv- 
icing some  6  million  GI  Insurance  poli- 
cies with  a  face  value  of  $40  billion. 

Bill  Driver  knows  only  too  well  the 
horrors  of  war  and  the  pain  and  suffer- 
ing of  many  who  fought  them.  He  served 
his  flag  with  gallantry  in  World  War  n 
and  tn  the  Korean  conflict.  His  efforts 
were  rewarded  with  decorations  by  a 
grateful  United  States,  the  British  Em- 
pire, and  the  Republic  of  France. 

As  a  career  man.  he  has  served  the 
Veterans'  Administration  with  fidelity, 
his  service  being  recognized  by  coveted 
awards  from  the  National  Civil  Service 
League,  the  Society  for  the  Advancement 
of  Management,  and  the  Amerlccm  Vet- 
erans of  World  War  n. 

Seldom  in  history  has  a  public  admin- 
istrator been  endowed  with  such  mod- 
esty and  leadership  ability. 

It  Is  a  grateful  Nation  that  today 
acknowledges  with  compassion  and 
thankfulness  these  fine  attributes  in  Bill 
Driver — a  faithful  servant  who  dis- 
charged his  obligations  without  fanfare — 
a  man  who  gave  of  his  talents  that  others 
may  benefit — a  soldier  of  war — a  leader 
in  peace. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 26.  1964,  William  J.  Driver  be- 
came the  first  career  ofllcial  to  head  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  Now.  4  Vi  years 
later,  he  has  resigned.  I  am  sorry  this  is 
so  but  I  accept  his  Judgment  and  I  want 
to  pay  tribute  to  this  fine  public 
servant. 

Under  his  leadership  VA  has  served 
the  veteran  community  In  an  exemplary 
manner.  On  behalf  of  the  veterans  of 
Florida  and.  Indeed,  the  whole  Nation.  I 
express  deep  appreciation  to  Bill  Driver. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  is  the 
largest  Independent  agency  in  the  Fed- 
eral Establishment.  As  Administrator. 
Mr.  Driver  was  charged  with  awesome 
responsibilities.  It  Is  an  agency  with  a 
diversity  of  duties,  its  programs  affect 
the  lives  of  America's  veterans  and  their 
dependents  who  comprise  48  percent  of 
the  total  population.  For  example,  the 
Veterans'  Administration: 

Operates  the  largest  chain  of  hospitals 
in  the  country. 

Is  responsible  for  the  third  largest  Ufe 
insurance  program  in  the  world. 

Pays  out  $4.5  billion  annually  in  com- 
pensation and  i>ension  disability  and 
death  benefits  to  5  million  recipients. 

Guided  the  largest  program  of  adult 
education  ever  imdertaken. 

Conducts  over  5,000  research  projects 
covering  almost  every  field  of  medicine. 

These  are  but  a  few  activities  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  yet  Bill  Driver 
was  an  expert  in  each  field. 

Surely  in  the  annals  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  William  J.  Driver  will  be 
recorded  as  a  great  Administrator.  This 


is  a  tribute  to  all  PMeral  career  em- 
ployees. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  find 
that  many  people  outside  of  Government 
do  not  really  have  a  clear  picture  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  Often  they  do 
not  know  how  large  It  is — the  third  larg- 
est in  Government — with  a  budget  of 
more  than  |7  billion. 

Of  course  it  takes  a  large  agency  to 
deal  with  a  lot  of  people.  As  of  March 
1969,  there  were  26.794,000  veterans  In 
civil  life.  Together  with  their  families 
veterans  make  up  nearly  half  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  United  States. 

This  grateful  Nation  has  offered  a  va- 
riety of  benefits  to  men  who  have  served 
their  country.  They  include: 

Education  and  training  under  the  QI 
bill  for  11  y2  million  veterans. 

A  loan  program  which  has  provided 
home,  farm  and  business  loans  of  more 
than  $68  billion  to  more  than  7  million 
veterans. 

Compensation  and  pension  pajrments 
of  over  $4.5  billion  armually  to  some  4.5 
million  disabled  veterans  and  dependents 
of  deceased  veterans. 

life  insurance  imder  a  program  where- 
by VA  services  some  six  million  policies 
and  supervises  another  3.6  million. 

A  medical  program  described  as  the 
largest  in  the  free  world  under  a  single 
head.  On  an  average  day  some  92.995 
veterans  are  treated  in  VA's  166  hos- 
pitals. 

As  must  be  apparent,  any  man  who 
can  Tvin  an  operation  of  this  magnitude 
and  diversity  with  genuine  imderstand- 
ing  must  truly  be  an  unusual  man. 

And  Mr.  William  J.  Driver  is  that  un- 
usual man.  A  top-level  Administrator. 
Bill  Driver,  could,  no  doubt,  run  any  large 
organization  Inside  or  outside  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

This  calm,  knowledgeable,  cooperative. 
Administrator  has  been  a  man  who  I,  as 
a  member  of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  have  come  to  know  and  place 
confidence  in.  He  not  only  has  technical 
knowledge,  he  has  an  Inner  sense  of  com- 
passion and  duty. 

Bill  Driver  has  been  the  right  man  in 
the  right  place  and  at  the  right  time.  I 
am  sorry  to  see  him  go. 

Mr.  DUI^KI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  an 
opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  an  out- 
standing civil  servant:  William  J.  Driv- 
er. Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 

I  regret  that  it  is  occasioned  by  his 
resignation  from  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. 

Many  Members  of  Congress  feel  a  very 
personal  loss  because  BUI  Driver  is  leav- 
ing public  service.  We  have  come  to  rely 
on  his  leadership  in  all  things  deeding 
with  veterans.  But  I  think  now  of  an- 
other group  he  served  well — the  171,000 
VA  employees,  third  largest  workforce 
in  Government. 

The  policies  of  an  agency  reflect  the 
character  of  its  highest  official.  Yet,  more 
Important  is  the  Implementation  of  those 
policies.  It  is  only  whm  words  are  trans- 
lated into  action  that  the  intent  of  the 
program  is  tested  and  the  c<xicem  of 
management  is  known. 

To  Bill  Driver,  equal  employment  op- 
portunity is  a  way  of  life  and  employees 
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are  individuals  with  feelings  and  ambi- 
tions. 

Because  he  was  a  career  public  servant 
himself,  he  recognized  and  encouraged 
the  special  dedication  to  duty  desired  by 
our  Government  and  Inherent  in  the 
best  of  career  employees. 

His  high  regard  for  public  service  is 
reflected  in  the  members  of  his  top  staff. 
Each  is  a  career  employee  with  an  aver- 
age of  20  years  VA  service. 

He  chose  a  womsm  as  the  Assistant 
Administrator  for  Personnel — not  be- 
cause it  was  the  popular  thing  to  do,  but 
because  he  knew  her  work  and  had  con- 
fidence in  her  ability.  Even  as  veterans 
beneflted  from  this  knowledgeable  staff, 
so  did  VA  employees. 

The  extraordinsuT  record  of  employee 
relationship  set  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration under  Bin  Driver  was  hailed  on 
many  fronts. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  former  President: 

I  am  proud  of  the  fine  record  tlie  Veterans 
Administration  has  set  in  supporting  our 
Economic  Assistance  Programs.  VA's  youth 
employment  Initiatives  are  an  example  for 
all  our  partners  In  Oovemment. 

John  W.  Macy,  Jr.,  former  Chairman 
of  the  Civil  Service  Conunission : 

Throughout  VA's  vast  organization,  there 
has  been  a  managerial  desire  to  seek  Improve- 
ments In  h\iman  relations,  a  willingness  to 
tackle  the  complex  problems  of  the  con- 
temporary market  place,  and  there  has  been 
affirmative  support  for  Interagency  enter- 
prises m  the  community.  I  am  certain  that 
these  conditions  were  a  reflection  of  the 
imagination  and  leadership  in  the  agency. 

John  F.  Griner,  National  President, 
American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees: 

I  have  noted  a  pronounced  improvement 
In  the  morale  and  working  conditions  under 
the  administration  of  William  J.  Driver.  As 
a  citizen  as  weU  as  President  of  this  Union, 
I  am  grateful  that  he  considered  equlteble 
treatment  of  employees  as  a  major  responsi- 
bility m  conducting  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration's affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had  many  oppor- 
tunities to  work  very  closely  with  Bill 
Driver  in  Government,  and  I  have  f  oxmd 
him  to  be  one  of  the  most  dedicated  and 
conscientious  puWlc  servants  that  I  have 
ever  known. 

Bill  Driver's  service  to  his  country,  and 
particularly  to  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration Is  one  to  which  he  and  all  of  us 
can  look  with  pride. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  it  is  a  great  honor  and 
pleasure  for  me  to  say:  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Administrator,  for  a  job  well  done. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker.  William  J. 
Driver  is  leaving  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, but  the  contributions  he  made  In 
20  years  of  service  wUl  continue  to  beneflt 
the  veterans  of  this  Nation  for  years  to 
come. 

Throughout  Mr.  Driver's  VA  service, 
the  growth  of  veterans  programs  and 
extension  of  beneflts  to  veterans  and 
their  families  brought  about  increasing 
workloads  in  the  VA  and  a  need  for  effec- 
tive and  efficient  tools  for  processing  the 
masses  of  data  associated  with  the  ad- 
ministration and  operation  of  veterans 
programs.  To  this  end,  the  most  modem 


business  tools  and  techniques  are  being 
employed.  * 

The  VA  was  one  of  the  flrst  Federal 
agencies  to  use  computers  for  the  proc- 
essing of  large  amounts  of  data,  having 
initiated  the  program  imder  the  leader- 
ship of  the  then  Administrator,  Sumner 
Whlttler.  Mr.  Driver,  as  the  Chief  Bene- 
flts Director,  recognized  the  vast  poten- 
tial of  automatic  data  processing— ADP — 
and  was  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  its 
use.  He  was  responsible  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  enormous  compensation  and 
pension  system,  from  a  variety  of  man- 
ual-mechanical operations  maintained 
at  69  separate  stations  to  a  centralized 
ADP  system.  The  magnitude  of  this  im- 
dertaklng  may  be  appreciated  by  the 
fact  that  this  system  maintains  4.6 
million  accounts  and  disburses  about  57 
million  checks  each  year  representing 
Government  beneflts  to  veterans  and 
their  families  totaling  close  to  $4.5  bil- 
lion. 

As  Deputy  Administrator,  Mr.  Driver 
played  a  leading  role  In  establishing  a 
new  department;  the  Department  of 
Data  Management  which  centralized  the 
supervision  of  all  data  processing  activi- 
ties and  resources  of  the  agency  under  a 
single  organization.  This  was  a  pioneer- 
ing step  subsequently  taken  by  many  in 
private  Industry  and  elsewhere  hi  the 
Government. 

During  Mr.  Driver's  tenure  as  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  the  develop- 
ment of  automated  systems  to  replace 
the  slower  and  less  flexible  manual  sys- 
tems has  flourished  and  brought  about 
greatly  Improved  service  to  veterans  at 
far  less  cost  to  the  Gtovemment. 

Under  his  leadership,  the  VA  person- 
nel and  payroll  operation  was  converted 
to  a  centralized  ADP  system.  The  system 
automatically  processes  personnel  and 
payroll  data  for  over  170,000  central  of- 
fice and  field  station  employees.  Every 
other  week  It  produces  a  magnetic  tape 
authorizing  the  Treasury  Department  to 
Issue  salary  checks,  and  U.S.  savings 
bonds  and  notes  for  VA  employees.  The 
system  also  generates  personnel  docu- 
ments, various  management  reports  and 
accumulates  cost  accounting  data. 

Mr.  Driver's  ability  to  anticipate  an 
agency  need  for  adapting  to  changing 
conditions  brought  increasing  emphasis 
on  the  use  of  computers  to  facilitate  ex- 
panding operations.  By  mid  1969  the  VA 
had  over  50  data-processing  systems  in 
operation,  most  of  which  replaced  less 
effective  processes  and  lowered  adminis- 
trative costs.  These  processes  have  pro- 
vided administrative  savings  totaling 
close  to  $20  million.  These  are  recurring 
annual  savings  which  on  a  cumulative 
basis  total  over  $86  million.  In  addition, 
about  $21  million  savings  have  been  real- 
ized from  ADP  systems  which  were  de- 
veloped to  satisfy  one-time  requirements 
such  as  a  Federal  pay  raise  or  an  in- 
crease In  veterans  compensation  and 
pension  payments. 

As  Administrator.  Bill  Driver  set  an 
example  that  I  hope  others  will  follow. 
Service  to  veterans  was  first  In  his  mind 
and  he  balanced  it  with  an  economical 
awareness. 
My  warmest  wishes  go  with  Marlon 


and  Bill  Driver.  I  know  that  Bill  will 
contribute  greatly  to  whatever  endeavor 
he  undertakes,  and  I  truly  appreciate  the 
many  years  of  outstanding  service  he  has 
given  to  this  Nation. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  regret  that  I  learned  a  few  weeks 
ago  of  William  J.  Driver's  Intended  resig- 
nation as  Adlmlnistrator  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration- 
It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  with  BUl 
Driver  on  the  United  States-PhUlpplne 
Commission  charged  with  the  duty  of  re- 
solving the  sensitive  question  of  pay- 
ments for  certain  Philippine  veterans. 
Throughout  our  deliberations  it  was  Im- 
pressive to  observe  Bill  Driver's  diplo- 
macy and  the  response  he  Invoked  in  the 
other  members.  With  a  wisdom  enhanced 
by  sincerity,  he  sought  a  just  solution. 
That  effort  was  recognized  by  men  of 
good  faith  from  both  countries. 

Many  times  I  have  called  on  the  VA 
Administrator  for  counsel.  Information, 
and  help  in  veterans'  affairs.  No  VA  mat- 
ter was  too  minor  to  receive  his  personal 
attention.  Sometimes  immediate  action 
was  required.  Never  was  I  left  wanting, 
even  on  a  weekend. 

On  one  occasion  a  pilot  group  of  U.S. 
veterans  assistance  centers — USVAC's — 
were  aimoimced  with  less  than  20  days 
allotted  for  the  opening.  Much  of  the 
preparation  fell  to  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. The  first  10  USVAC's  were 
opened  on  schedule.  A  month  later,  a  sec- 
ond group,  including  one  in  my  home  dis- 
trict of  Milwaukee,  was  in  operation.  This 
Indicates  a  well-organized  agency. 

I  know  and  veterans  have  confirmed  it 
repeatedly  that  they  find  It  easier  to  get 
Information  and  help  from  the  VA — a 
fact  directly  attributable  to  the  aggres- 
sive programs  Bill  Driver  encouraged. 

Servicemen  about  to  be  discharged  for 
disability  are  given  a  headstart  on  their 
vocational  rehabilitation  through  the  as- 
sistance of  VA  representatives  who  visit 
them  at  military  hospitals.  Bedside  as- 
sistance is  also  furnished  to  speed  claims 
for  compensation,  disability  insurance, 
and  other  beneflts  administered  by  VA. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  VA  accom- 
plishments initiated  by  Bill  Driver.  His 
record  will  be  hard  to  match. 

I  regret  our  veterans  are  losing  this 
outstanding  man.  Surely  good  things  \^-ill 
follow  him  as  he  enters  private  life  and  I 
wish  him  every  happiness  and  satisfac- 
tion in  all  that  he  pursues. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  retiring  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Is  a  genuinely  modest  man 
who  advanced  through  the  ranks  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  during  his  23- 
year  career  with  VA  on  the  basis  of  out- 
standing ability  and  solid  accomplish- 
ments. 

To  each  new  assignment  he  brought 
fresh  enthusiasm,  an  imdiminished  ca- 
pacity and  willingness  to  learn,  a  con- 
tinuing dedication  to  the  welfare  of 
America's  veterans,  and,  of  course,  the 
Invaluable  experience  of  his  previous 
jobs. 

For  example.  I  am  sure  he  Is  proud, 
as  am  I,  of  the  success  of  the  present 
post-Korean  GI  bUl.  of  the  60  percent 
enrollment  at  the  college  level  compared 
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with  49  percent  under  the  Korean  QI 
bill  and  46  percent  under  the  World 
War  n  program  after  the  same  period 
of  Ume. 

I  am  confident  that  he  !■  gratified, 
too,  at  the  cooperation  of  our  military 
(dBclalfi  In  permitting  VA  representatives 
to  offer  battlefield  briefing  to  our  serv- 
icemen In  Vietnam  on  their  veteran 
benefits,  and  to  provide  similar  orien- 
tation to  servicemen  in  nJ3.  mUltazy 
hospitals  and  at  separation  points 
throughout  the  country. 

And  I  am  certain  that  he  has  been 
thrilled  by  the  quiet  but  monumental 
triumphs  of  VA  medical  research. 

As  he  leaves  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, William  J.  Driver  can  be  proud 
of  his  record  as  an  outstanding  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.   FLOWERS.   Mr.   Speaker,   I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend-their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
the  special  order  taken  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tzagtje)  . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  U.N.  STRIKES  A  BLOW 
AGAINST  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcoro  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  event  at 
the  United  Nations  last  week  is  well 
worth  the  attention  of  this  House.  A  con- 
certed Arab  and  Soviet  effort  to  expel 
B'nai  B'rlth  after  22  years  of  participa- 
tion In  human  rights  debates  has  made 
significant  headway.  By  a  lO-to-8  ballot, 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  voted 
to  postpone  continuing  a  specific  "con- 
sultative"  category  to  the  Coordinating 
Board  of  Jewish  Orgemlzations.  The  co- 
ordinating board  represents  B'nai  B'rith 
chapters  in  40  coimtrles  with  500.000 
members.  This  delays  for  a  year  asstir- 
ance  of  the  continuing  right  of  this  group 
to  make  proposals  and  participate  In 
UJ^.  activities  on  hiunan  rights  matters. 

How  bizarre  this  decision  is.  Well 
might  Arab  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
unite  in  unholy  wedlock  to  silence  the 
voice  of  this  Jewish  organization  in  the 
area  of  human  rights.  Truth  and  the 
q)otllght  of  information  hurts,  especially 
in  this  case. 

The  whole  world  knows  slavery  still 
proliferates  in  areas  of  the  Arab  world. 
along  with  barbaric  punishments  and 
tortures.  The  entire  world  also  knows 
how  the  Soviet  Union  speaks  of  human 
rights  to  the  globe  as  it  actively  and 
mercilessly  persecutes  Jews  within  its 
borders.  Hltier  is  alive  and  well  within 
the  Soviet  Union  and  in  the  Arab  States. 

Other  nongovernmental  organizations 
will  be  intimidated  by  this  action,  and 
become  fearful  of  bringing  human  rights 
matters  to  the  attention  of  the  U.N.  Ex- 
pulsion of  one  organization  can  lead  to 
expulsion  of  others.  The  Soviets  have 


pried  open  the  door  to  ejection  of  other 
organizations  which  are  Western-ori- 
ented. The  UJf.  Charter  gives  nongov- 
ernmental organizations  the  right  to 
seek  "consultative  status"  by  vote  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Coimcil.  Such  status 
allows  them  to  focus  attention  upon  such 
evils.  Now  a  precedent  has  been  set 
which  can  stifle  future  activities  of  this 
sort. 

Where  is  the  volte  of  U  Thant,  that 
ardent  champion  of  the  mighty?  Where 
is  the  spirit  of  the  United  Nations,  now 
that  a  crisis  of  severe  internal  propor- 
tions confronts  it?  What  wiU  it  do? 

The  American  Jewish  community  has 
given  fervent  support  to  the  United  Na- 
tions from  Its  very  Inception.  It  has  stood 
by  in  seething,  growing  indignation  as 
this  organization  has  pilloried  Israel  via 
a  series  of  unfair  resolutions  and  con- 
demnations. Now  this  insult  and  subjuga- 
tion of  liberty  to  dictatorship  has  been 
inflicted  upon  an  organization  which  has 
always  been  in  the  forefront  of  the 
struggle  for  human  rights.  Perhaps  no 
other  organization  of  its  kind  has  better 
sjrmbollzed  the  search  for  dignity  and 
championship  of  the  oppressed.  Is  this 
not  a  central  idea  of  the  U.N.  itself— or 
one  of  them? 

Shall  the  U.N.  become  an  Instrument 
for  oppression?  Or  perhaps  the  Security 
Council  win  now  pass  a  resolution  con- 
demning B'nai  B'rith  for  aggression  in 
defense  of  Its  right  to  be  heard  on  behalf 
of  the  voiceless? 

I  must  admit  my  patience  Is  sorely 
tried  and  my  disgust  growing  at  this  suc- 
cession of  action.  Always,  however,  one 
theme  runs  through  aD  these  actions  as 
a  thread  in  a  piece  of  cloth. 

It  is  the  Jew  who  is  to  blame.  It  is  the 
Jew  who  must  be  singled  out.  It  is  the 
Jewish  state  which  must  sacrifice  Its  in- 
terests to  placate  butchers  and  dictators. 
It  is  Israel  which  must  plead  for  recog- 
nition and  rationalize  its  right  to  s\u-vlve. 
It  is  a  Jewish  organization  which  is  pil- 
loried mercilessly  by  so-csdled  civilized 
delegates  of  an  organization  which  savors 
the  tiUe  of  "world  parllment."  I  would 
sooner  listen  to  a  prostitute  speak  of  love. 

Yet  the  Jewish  people  are  accustomed 
to  such  a  role,  and  bear  it  upon  their 
shoulders  as  a  familiar — nay,  even  a 
friendly  burden.  Let  others  search  their 
consciences. 

A  free  world  must  not  permit  a  com- 
bination of  Soviet  oppressors  ashamed 
of  the  truth  and  their  Arab  bootlickers 
who  fear  the  future  to  sUence  the  voices 
of  truth.  Let  dictators  shout  louder  and 
curse  truth — it  will  be  heard  over  their 
bellows,  propaganda  machines  and 
cannon.  Look  to  the  Middle  East  for 
confirmation.  For  all  of  Russia's  arms, 
the  banners  of  David  stand  firmly  where 
they  were  placed  in  the  June  war.  Let  the 
people  who  run  the  UJ^.  take  heed.  In 
the  American  community,  their  good  will 
is  very  rapidly  running  out.  I  say  this 
with  great  sadness. 


THINKINO   BEYOND  CONTROLLING 
OUR  MILITARY  DYNAMIC 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 


Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  here  on 
Capitol  Hill  we  are  now  engaged  in  an 
unprecedented  confrontation  between 
Congress  and  the  military.  This  is  not 
occurring  because  of  sheer  contrariness 
on  the  part  of  Congress.  Rather,  it  is  be- 
cause basic  concepts  are  in  need  of  chal- 
lenge, thoughtful  review  and  revision.  A 
continuing  series  of  revelations  on  Penta- 
gon misxise  of  major  fimd  appropriations 
is  only  the  charge  which  has  triggered 
the  present  chain  of  events. 

We  are  confronted  not  just  with  abuse 
of  trust,  nonenforcement  of  contracts 
and  growing  militarization  of  society. 
Instead,  we  have  a  question  of  deciding 
whether  our  entire  posture  in  a  diplo- 
matic and  military  sense  is  germane  to 
today's  confrontations  and  tomorrow's 
Inevitable  challenges. 

Accepted  doctrines  must  be  called  Into 
question  because  they  have  failed.  The 
Communist  world  Is  no  longer  monolithic, 
as  continuing  military  confrontations  in 
Asia  between  Red  CJhlna  and  the  Soviet 
Union  amply  illustrate.  Revolutionary 
conflicts  will  continue  throughout  the 
have-not  world,  and  we  must  decide 
whether  or  not  we  choose  to  become  in- 
volved. Even  now  we  continue  to  thrash 
in  agony  in  the  grips  of  our  present  Viet- 
nam Involvement.  With  more  urgency  all 
the  time,  we  are  confronted  with  choices 
on  weapons  systems  which  are  not  only 
prohibitively  expensive,  but  questionable 
as  to  necessity.  How  many  times  over 
must  we  be  able  to  annihilate  any  given 
enemy?  How  necessary  are  all  oiu:  over- 
seas military  Installations,  with  their 
challenge  to  local  sensitivities,  expense 
of  maintenance  and  military  commit- 
ments? 

What  is  superiority  in  this  age  In  a 
military  sense?  Surely,  there  is  no  com- 
parison to  what  it  meant  in  times  gone 
by.  We  are  seeking  to  apply  Mettemlch's 
balance  of  power  theory,  World  War  I's 
sjrstem  of  alliances  and  World  War  II's 
sTifllclency  of  force  to  this  new  world. 
Battleships,  divisions,  field  firepower,  and 
showing  the  flag  are  meaningless  In  a 
thermonuclear  era.  Further,  we  are  faced 
with  the  fact  of  Soviet  parity  with  us  in 
the  sphere  of  thermonuclear  suflQciencr. 
There  Is  no  Pax  Americana,  and  we  must 
imderstand  that  this  is  so  not  because  of 
our  internal  failure,  but  because  of  abil- 
ity of  the  Soviet  Union  to  produce  the 
same  type  and  quantity  of  weapons  we 
can.  Escalating  such  an  arms  race  is 
folly  piled  upon  foolishness. 

We  must  rethink  our  concepts  in  light 
of  these  factors,  applying  them  geopo- 
litlcally,  fiscally  and  with  a  fine  under- 
standing of  what  our  society  must  aim 
for.  For  the  present,  our  Military  Estab- 
lishment is  a  choice  target,  and  right- 
fully so,  in  terms  of  abuses  they  have 
perpetrated  In  tandem  with  our  indus- 
trial giants  in  the  military  field.  Reining 
in  the  military  Industrial  complex,  is 
essential,  to  be  sure.  But  we  must  also 
take  this  one  step  beyond — in  the  realm 
of  our  foreign  presence,  conunitments, 
and  priorities. 

America  will  destroy  herself  if  she  in- 
sists upon  Intervening  everywhere,  do- 
ing this  in  such  a  fashion  that  we  imder- 
mine  and  betray  our  traditional  princi- 
ples uiMn  which  our  Nation  rests.  One 
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reason  for  the  national  malaise  of  the 
spirit  now  besetting  the  Nation  is  our 
trampling  upon  national  ideals  in  the 
name  of  Vietnam.  How  can  be  pose  as  a 
citadel  and  exemplar  of  democratic  prin- 
ciples when  we  support,  arm,  and  inter- 
vene on  the  behalf  of  every  tlnpot  dic- 
tator in  the  world?  A  list  of  those  we 
support  said  favor  with  red  carpet  treat- 
ment is  as  sad  as  it  is  long. 

Stroessner  of  Paraguay.  Franco  of 
Spain.  Portugal's  dinosaurs.  Every  mili- 
tary junta  from  Spain  to  Argentina.  No, 
this  is  not  Jefferson's  realized  dresmi. 
Nor  is  It  what  we  speak  of  on  the  4th  of 
July.  Americans  have  always  been  ready 
to  fight  and  die  for  liberty,  dignity,  aiid 
the  soaring  elements  of  the  human  spirit. 
They  are  only  degraded,  however,  when 
they  nestle  closely  with  men  and  regimes 
our  forebears  would  abhor  and  reject 
instanUy. 

By  all  means  let  us  place  strict  con- 
trols over  the  raging,  imchalned  monster 
across  the  Potomac  and  its  masters  in 
the  industrial  establishment.  Let  us 
avoid,  however,  making  the  complex  a 
mere  scapegoat.  By  doing  this,  we  be- 
come enmeshed  in  the  sideshows  and 
forget  the  main  tent. 

America  must  place  greater  emphasis 
on  selectivity  in  its  choice  of  allies  and 
giving  of  commitments.  Our  bases  must 
be  few  as  well  as  strategic.  Our  commit- 
ment of  force  must  be  carefully  chosen, 
agreed  to  by  the  legislative  branch,  and 
minimum  In  terms  of  time.  Our  deterrent 
must  be  enough  to  counter  the  maximum 
Soviet  challenge,  and  not  enough  to  pul- 
verize all  mankind  a  thousand  times 
over. 

These  are  the  salient  points  to  make  in 
the  ABM  debate — in  cutting  military 
budgets — in  discussing  commitments  and 
sale  of  weapons.  For  If  we  become  so  ob- 
sessed with  weapons,  commitments  and 
the  symbols  of  power,  we  shall  surely  lose 
our  soul  as  a  free  nation.  In  the  name  of 
freedom,  we  are  In  danger  of  discarding 
liberty  Internally. 

We  are  a  participatory  d«nocracy,  de- 
voted to  the  dignity  of  the  Individual 
and  Inextricably  attached  to  mtUdng  this 
real  to  all.  Now  Is  the  time  to  reaffirm 
such  devotion  in  the  form  of  the  refoi^ 
we  Institute.  It  Is  our  responsibility  to 
make  our  Institutions,  Including  the  com- 
plex of  our  military  and  defense  firms, 
refiect  our  national  Ideals.  They  must 
not  be  allowed  to  become  our  masters, 
with  a  life  all  their  own.  Which  dynamic 
shall  prevail?  I  wonder.  If  the  military 
dynamic  wins  out,  we  are  lost  as  a  free 
nation  and  the  world  will  inevitably  top- 
ple over  the  brink  of  thermonuclear  con- 
fiict.  Let  us  not  forget  that  creation  of 
an  overwhelming  amount  of  military 
force  to  such  an  establishment  as  ours 
creates  an  irresistible  attraction  to  use 
it.  This  was  amply  proved  in  World  War 
I.  Our  technology  is  out  of  control,  and 
must  be  channeled  as  well  as  controlled. 
It  is  my  passionate  desire  to  see  a 
strong  America,  her  civilian  life  rich  and 
in  control,  acting  prudentiy  in  the  na- 
tional interest  which  in  turn  refiects  our 
heritage  and  Institutions.  Let  us  keep 
these  long  range  goals  in  mind  as  we  con- 
tinue to  press  our  effort  to  control  the 
forces  which  now  are  loose  among  us. 


REV.  ALEXANDER  RINALDO,  C.S. 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  15 
of  this  year,  my  home  community.  Syra- 
cuse. N.Y.,  paid  tribute  In  the  form  of  a 
testimonial  to  a  most  dedicated  servant 
of  God'on  the  occasion  of  the  30th  anni- 
versary of  his  ordination  to  the  Holy 
Priesthood,  the  Rev.  Alexander  Rlnaldo, 
C.S.,  pastor  of  St.  Peter 'a  Church,  In  that 
city. 

Father  Rlnaldo  has  accurately  been 
described  as  a  "spiritual  dynamo."  in 
recognition  of  his  untiring  efforts  in  be- 
half of  all  things  good.  Further,  he  is  also 
known  as  "the  priest  with  time  for  all." 

A  native  of  Dueville,  Italy.  Father 
Rlnaldo  was  ordained  in  Placenza  and 
served  as  a  chaplain  to  English  war  pris- 
oners in  Trieste,  later  coming  to  America 
and  eventually  assiunlng  his  present  role 
as  pastor  of  St.  Peter's  Church. 

I  believe  that  Father  Rinaldo's  message 
on  this  occasion  was  magnificent  and 
thus  would  like  to  share  It  with  my 
colleagues: 

Mat  18,  1969. 

My  first  pleasant  duty,  this  evening  Is  to 
express  my  thanks  to  the  Father  Provincial. 
To  His  Honor  Judge  Prank  DelVecchlo  and 
to  Mr.  Mario  BobsI,  for  their  speaking  partic- 
ipation In  this  program. 

I  shall  always  cherish  the  beautiful  senti- 
ments which  they  have  put  into  words.  It 
would  have  been  honor  enough  Xor  me  to 
merely  have  had  them  in  attendance,  but 
to  have  them  speak  such  eloquent  testi- 
monials— none  of  which  I  feel  I  deserve — fills 
my  heart  to  overflowing. 

And  my  second  chore,  of  course.  Is  to  voice 
my  gratitude  for  your  presence — parishioners 
and  friends  who  have  Joined  me  on  this  felic- 
itous occasion.  We  have  broken  bread  to- 
gether— you  and  I — this  morning  during  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Mass — tonight — at  this 
brotherly  meal — and  it  Is  I  who  must  be 
thankful,  for  you  have  come  here  on  a  Sun- 
day evening  to  do  me  this  honor.  It  Is  as 
though  you  had  entered  my  home — and  while 
my  residence  could  never  approach  this  one 
la  size — today  this  Is.  Indeed,  our  abode— 
QUI  dwelling — our  house  of  many  mansions. 

For.  this  Is  where  our  heart  is — 
And  wherever  that  is. 
Wherever  we  are  together — 
That  is  our  home. 

I  have  been  a  priest  for  30  years.  But  that 
Is  unimportant. 

For  CK>d  Himself  has  measured  our  term 
'jn  infinity  itself: 

"Thou  are  a  priest  forever." 

Tou  know  the  yard  stick  used  by  the 
Catholic  Church  Is  the  frame  of  Eternity. 
The  Deposit  value  Is  the  souls  of  all  men. 
The  reward  is  C3k>d.  Under  this  light  we  should 
evaluate  the  past.  12  years  In  Seminary  train- 
ing the  young  man  In  prayer,  meditation, 
sacrifice,  give  ample  time  to  learning;  Utera- 
ture,  science,  religion.  At  the  end  the  young 
man  can  really  accept  responsibility  and 
pledge  to  Ood  and  to  the  CathoUc  Church: 
chastity,  poverty  and  obedience. 

Only  on  this  condition  the  Bishop  can 
give  the  young  man  the  Priestly  powers  and 
say:  "Thou  are  a  priest  forever." 

I  wlU  not.  therefore,  reckon  the  mUestoneo 
beyond  the  reference  I  have  Just  made:  I 
wUl.  Instead,  speak  briefly  of  the  emotions 
which  move  me  on  this  occasion.  Tonight,  I 
want  to  reach  across  the  separation  of  miles 
and  time  and  touch  the  handii  of  aU  Priests, 


that  had  the  honor  to  serve  this  Community 
of  St.  Peter's.  It  Is  really  a  Journey  of  spirit, 
love  and  thanksgiving.  I  want  them  to  feel 
sure  that  the  faith  of  our  community  la  the 
faith  of  our  Fathers. 

And  tonight,  you  and  I — together — ^ttim 
our  thoughts,  too,  to  our  beloved  Bishop, 
His  Excellency,  the  Most  Reverend  Walter  A. 
FV>ery  for  his  guidance  and  counsel,  for  hla 
patience  and  understanding.  In  making  It 
possible  for  our  parish  to  move  forward  and 
to  reach  Its  goals. 

The  new  Church,  which  some  people  con- 
sider a  gem  of  art  and  of  Religion,  a  new 
Rectory,  the  home  for  Priests,  and  not  In 
long  distance  the  prcxnlse  of  a  Religious  Cen- 
ter of  Education  for  our  youth  and  adults 
alike  to  keep  the  people  of  Ood  united  In 
the  charity  of  Christ.  My  devotion  and  ad- 
miration Is  tonight  toward  Father  Louis 
Rlello,  who,  in  all  humility  and  determina- 
tion gave  us  the  beautiful  house  of  the 
Lord  where  to  pray  and  to  purify  our  soiils. 
The  bricks,  the  mortar,  the  plaster  that 
are  St.  Peter's  CJhurch  are  Important  of 
course,  but  they  fade  Into  the  backKround 
for  me,  tonight,  because  the  Church  I  see 
as  I  stand  among  you  Is  the  Church  made  up 
of  people — my  loyal  and  energetic  and  de- 
voted Assistants.  Father  Louis  and  Father 
Henry — the  choir  that  lifts  Its  voice  to  Ood — 
the  sisters  who  train  our  children  In  Re- 
ligion— the  parishioners  who  come  to  Mass — 
to  Confession — to  receive  the  Sacraments — 
at  times  of  Joy  and  sorrow — the  men  and 
women  and  the  youth  who  toll  so  willingly 
and  so  happily  in  our  Societies  and  organi- 
zations— the  afflicted  and  the  agonizing  who 
do  me  honor  when  they  seek  my  bumble 
counsel. 

Yes,  the  panorama  tonight  is  human,  in- 
deed— It  stretches  before  my  mind's  eye  from 
the  days  when  I  said  farewell  to  my  mother 
m  Italy — ^to  that  period  of  trepidation  and 
misgiving  when  I  first  walked  on  the  good 
earth  of  America,  the  land  of  the  brave  and 
the  land  of  the  free — to  the  parishes  where 
I  was  privileged  to  serve  as  an  Assistant  Pas- 
tor— to  St.  Peter's.  I  see  so  many  people — 
so  many  who  have  been  kind  and  good  and 
loyal — who  have  given  of  themselves  un- 
sparingly so  that  we  might — together  build 
for  the  future. 

The  monument  of  memory  reaches  high, 
and  It  Is  built  of  souls.  Jesus  started  his 
Mission  when  he  reached  the  age  of  thirty 
years. 
You.  the  people,  are  my  ml^on. 
Thirty  days,  thirty  months,  tlilrty  years, 
for  me — It  does  not  matter.  Time  is  one.  My 
time  Is  you.  And  1  say  tills  with  humility  and 
gratitude.  It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to 
have  been  called  to  serve  you. 

Ood  has  been  generous  to  me  In  this  re- 
spect; I  would  not  presume  to  ask  anything 
more — for  to  be  among  you  is  a  duty  that 
touches  my  heart  deeply,  but  rests  lightly 
on  my  shovilders.  I  do  not  reckon  my  labor 
as  toU — but  as  an  expression  of  Joyful  en- 
deavor. 

The  good  Lord  has  been  kind  to  me  and  so 
have  you,  my  beloved  parishioners. 

No  matter  If  we  pray  In  Church,  at  home, 
or  on  the  street,  prayer  and  charity  are  two 
reflecting  lights  that  shine  from  the  Sanc- 
tuary of  Ood  and  return  to  him  and  gives 
you,  my  people  a  great  privilege,  aa  St.  Peter 
the  Apostle  says:  "You  are  the  Royal  Priest- 
hood". 

Rev.  Fathers,  Rev.  Sisters.  Honorable 
guests  of  the  dais,  honor  guests.  Ladles  and 
gentlemen: 

I  thank  you  and  may  Ood  bless  you. 


WILLIAM  J.  DRIVER.  ADMINISTRA- 
TOR OF  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
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point  In  the  Rscosd  and  to  Include  ez- 
tnuieotu  matter.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
Join  my  coUeagties  In  commenting  on  the 
exemplary  career  of  a  civil  servant  who 
l3  about  to  leave  Government  at  the 
height  of  his  career.  WUllam  J.  Driver. 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  has 
illustrated  during  23  years  that  Oovem- 
ment  service.  In  and  out  of  uniform,  can 
lead  a  man  to  heights  above  and  beyond 
the  call  of  ordinary  duty. 

In  addition  to  serving  his  coimtry  in 
uniform  during  two  wars,  he  has  climbed 
civil  service  ranks  to  the  very  top.  Dur- 
ing his  brilliant  administration  of  vet- 
erans' affairs  he  has  demonstrated  execu- 
tive skills  that  will  assure  his  achieving 
new  heights  in  the  private  sector  where 
these  skills  and  his  brand  of  integrity  are 
no  less  important  to  our  Nation. 

Bill  Driver's  success  Is  based  on  intel- 
ligence, perseverance  and  dedication.  A 
cum  laude  graduate  of  Niagara  Univer- 
sity before  he  entered  World  War  n  mil- 
itary service,  he  saw  fit  to  study  law  at 
uight. while  canying  full-time  responsi- 
bilities as  a  civil  servant.  Earning  a  law 
degree  at  George  Washington  University 
In  1952.  he  continued  there  to  earn  a 
master's  degree  in  public  administration 
in  1965. 

His  educational  achievements  have 
been  matched  and  surpassed  by  his  ad- 
ministration of  the  third  largest  Govern- 
ment agency.  The  VA  has  more  than 
170,000  employees,  annual  expenditures 
of  some  $7  billion,  and  the  mission  of 
serving  eligible  beneficiaries  among  the 
Nation's  more  than  26  million  veterans. 

The  Intricate  fabric  of  this  Nation's 
economy  has  positions  that  require  exec- 
utive abilities  of  similar  magnitude,  and 
surely  BUI  Driver  will  fill  one  of  them. 
No  matter  what  capacity  he  chooses  to 
serve  in  after  he  leaves  Government,  I 
am  convinced  that  Bill  Driver  will  dem- 
onstrate that  the  opportunity  for  public 
service  is  not  limited  for  those  who  serve 
as  civil  servants  and  In  uniform. 


PPC.  BENJAMIN  R.  MAULDIN,  U.S 
MARINE  CORPS,  ASKS  TO  SERVE 
HIS  COUNTRY 

(Mr.  POAGE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rzcoiu>  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morning 
I  received  a  letter  from  one  of  my  con- 
stituents, Pfc.  Benjamin  R.  Mauldln  of 
Temple,  Tex.,  who  Is  now  serving  in  the 
U.S.  Marine  Corps.  I  think  his  letter  and 
his  attitude  is  so  striking  that  I  want  to 
share  it  with  the  Members  of  the  House. 

This  young  mans  letter  reads: 

DxAB  Sa:  I  being  a  peraon.  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  now  employed  by  that  govern- 
ment In  Its  military  service  find  that  even 
though  this  government  claims  not  to  be 
deecrlmlnate,  especially  in  its  military,  haa 
descrimlnated  against  myself.  I  was  not  dee- 
crlmlnated  upon  because  of  my  race  or  my 
sex,  but  rather,  because  of  my  age.  I  am  but 
seventeen  years  old  and.  because  of  that  rea- 
son I  Ond  myself  restricted.  It  seems,  that 
because  of  my  age  I  am  denied  even  an  equal 
opportunity  to  serve  In  a  war  zone.  I  have 
been  ta  the  Corps  for  seven  months  now  and 
think  myself  at  least  as  capable  as  the  next 


ICarlne  to  serve  In  VletNam.  For  this  reason, 
among  others,  I  am  now  putting  forth  to 
you,  my  representative,  as  an  American  dtl- 
Mn,  a  request  that  I  receive  at  the  very  least 
an  equal  opportunity  to  receive  orders  to  re- 
port to  staging  for  Wes  Pac  and  If  at  all 
possible,  with  your  much  appreciated  help, 
do.  In  fact,  receive  orders  to  report  to  Wes 
Pac. 

I  am  not  quite  sure  what  Is  in  your  power 
to  be  done  but  I  could  see  no  other  action 
to  take  which  might  have  so  quick  a  resiUt 
as  this.  I  realize  that  this  acUon  restricting 
people  of  my  age  from  serving  in  Viet  Nam 
was  taking  Into  account  such  as  my  own 
safety.  Sir,  I  waiver  any  right  I  have  because 
of  this  law.  I  am  ready  to  serve  my  country, 
my  government,  my  people,  and  my  heritage 
now!  Sir.  with  people  pledging  violence 
rather  than  faith  and  obedience  as  I  now  am. 
can't  you  find  some  way  to  help  me?  There 
are  people  sent  to  Viet  Nam  who  dont  want 
to  go.  I  will  gladly  replace  anyone  of  them. 
Please,  sir,  have  an  understanding  of  my 
situation  and  take  some  action  In  my  behalf. 
I  request  this  of  you  as  an  American  who 
wishes  to  earn  his  right  to  live  In  this  coun- 
try, to  dissent  Its  policies  If  I  think  myself 
well  enough  Informed,  to  protest  its  dis- 
senters when  I  see  fit,  and  to  stand  up  and 
say  that  I  have  done  my  fair  share. 

My  M.O.S.  U  0844.  My  parents  address  Is  as 
follows : 

Mr.  St  Mrs.  Roy  Mauldln. 

710  North  4th  Street, 

Temple,  Texas     76501. 

Thank  you  very  much, 

Pfc.  BnrjAMiN  R.  Mattidin, 

U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

This  letter  is  signed  by  Benjamin  R. 
Mauldln,  Pfc,  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  of 
Temple,  Tex. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  represent 
this  young  man,  and  I  hope  that  he  will 
be  permitted  to  earn  his  right  to  serve  his 
country  as  he  desires. 

We  need  more  men  of  his  kind. 


RESEARCH  ON  AGING  ACT 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  entitled  the 
"Research  on  Aging  Act."  This  bill  would 
provide  an  intensive,  centrally  coordi- 
nated review  of  what  has  been  learned 
and  what  remains  to  be  investigated 
about  the  biological  process  of  aging.  It 
is  identical  to  S.  870.  which  has  been  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey. 

The  bill  proposes  to  establish  a  Re- 
search Commission  on  Aging  to  gather, 
analyze,  and  evaluate  all  information  re- 
lated to  the  biological  aspects  of  aging, 
and  through  a  biological  research  board 
wittiin  the  Commission,  prepare  a  5-year 
research  plan. 

Medical  developments  push  the  lon- 
gevity figures  higher  and  higher  each 
year,  increasing  the  number  of  senior 
citizens  in  the  Nation  as  a  proportion  of 
the  total  population.  It  is  right  and  hu- 
mane that  we  do  everything  possible  to 
insure  that  our  senior  citizens  are  able 
to  lead  healthy,  comfortable  lives  in  re- 
tirement. Many  medical  experts  believe 
that  mastery  over  the  very  process  of  sig- 
ing  Itself  is  very  nearly  within  the  grasp 
of  scientific  and  medical  knowledge.  Re- 
searchers in  the  field  of  aging  say  we 
have  reached  a  point  in  our  knowledge 


and  technology  where  dramatic  break- 
throughs may  be  expected.  They  compare 
the  potential  of  modem  genetic  biology 
to  the  physical  sciences  In  the  1930'b 
when  many  of  the  revolutionary  ad- 
vances of  the  past  several  years  were 
germinated. 

Despite  these  conditions  and  possibili- 
ties, the  Federal  Government  is  currently 
spending  less  than  5  cents  per  person  per 
year  on  basic  research  on  the  aging  proc- 
ess. A  new  gerontological  research  cen- 
ter within  the  National  Institute  of  Child 
Health  and  Human  Development  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  is  now  in 
the  process  of  construction  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  It  will  house  more  than 
300  scientists  and  supporting  personnel. 
But  this  new  facility  must  be  utilized 
eCBcler.tly  and  responsibly. 

At  the  moment,  breakthroughs  are  oc- 
curring in  molecular  biology,  immimol- 
ogy,  and  many  other  fields  that  may 
have  application  in  understanding  and 
affecting  the  aging  process.  Research  on 
aging  Itself  is  being  conducted  in  insuffi- 
cient amounts  and  without  specific  goals. 

What  is  needed  is  a  careful  effort  to 
pull  existing  knowledge  together  into  a 
useful  form,  and  to  devise  a  truly  com- 
prehensive design  for  future  exploration 
in  this  important  research  area. 

At  the  time  he  introduced  the  same 
bill  in  the  Senate,  Senator  Williams 
noted  that  the  bill  "would  provide  the 
strong  leadership  of  the  Federal  (jovem- 
ment  which  is  required  to  bring  to  frui- 
tion the  dramatic  potential  of  such  a  pro- 
gram of  research."  I  wholeheartedly  con- 
cur with  that  assessment,  and  am  happy 
to  Join  with  him  to  advance  this  program 
by  introducing  the  Research  on  Aging 
Act. 

EXPOSED — GOVERNMENT  OP  THE 
PEOPLE.  BY  THE  INSIDERS,  FOR 
THE  INSIDERS 

(Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RARKTK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Gov- 
ernment Employees  Exchange  for  May 
28,  1969,  carries  a  very  startling  expose 
of  a  conglomerate  of  leading  national 
ofQclals  which  calls  Itself  the  National 
Council  of  Technical  Services  Industries. 
An  interesting  feature  of  NCTTSI  is  that 
top  level  favors  cost  less  than  $40,000 
in  annual  dues  wliich,  in  turn,  is  prob- 
ably deductible  as  a  business  expense 
from  their  income  taxes. 

Among  the  members  of  the  giant  in- 
fluence cartel  are  Abe  Portas,  Secretary 
of  State  William  Rogers,  former  Secre- 
taries of  State  Dean  Acheson  and  Deau 
Rusk,  Gossip  Columnist  Drew  Pearson, 
former  income  tax  Commissioner  Shel- 
don Cohen,  and  a  myriad  of  other  be- 
hind-the-scenes actors. 

Mr.  Sidney  (joldberg,  the  courageous 
editor  of  Government  Employees  Ex- 
change, is  certainly  deserving  of  the 
commendation  of  every  Member  of  this 
House  and  the  thanks  of  the  American  " 
people  for  relentlessly  exposing  corrupt 
double  dealers  who  have  sneaked  them- 
selves into  the  heart  of  our  Government 
to  rot  away  its  structure  for  their  own 
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personal   enrichment    and    aggrandize- 
ment. 

I  include  the  news  article  from  the 
Oovemment   Employees   Elxchange,   as 
follows: 
FoBTAS   Tied   to   NCTSI,   Boons,   AcKisoir, 

Hiaa — "Smxab"  or  Civil  Sxbvants  Lais  to 

Campaign  of  Disiucr  or  Coluicbia  Basxd 

Association 

Tlie  "all-pervasive"  ties  of  resigned  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  Abe  Fortas  brought  him 
Into  Intimate  association  with  a  group  of 
private  contractors,  organized  as  the  National 
Council  of  Technical  Service  Industries, 
which  led  a  "smear  campaign"  against  Fed- 
eral employees,  a  representative  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  revealed  to  this  news- 
paper on  May  22. 

Other  "lobbying  and  political"  ties  of  the 
former  Justice  included  Secretary  of  State 
WUllam  P.  Rogers,  former  Secretaries  of  State 
Dean  Acheson  and  Dean  Rusk,  as  well  as 
Alger  Hiss,  with  whom  Mr.  Portas  had  first 
collaborated  as  a  "colleague"  In  the  office  of 
the  General  Counsel  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
ministration Agency  in  1933. 

Other  "colleagues"  at  the  AAA  were  Thur- 
mond Arnold,  later  a  law  partner  In  the 
firm  of  Arnold,  Fortas  and  Porter,  and  Adlal 
E.  Stevenson,  whose  law  partner  George  Wild- 
man  BaU  subsequently  became  tJnder-Secre- 
tary  of  State  under  Dean  Rusk. 

OTTO   F.    OTEPKA 

The  ties  which  Mr.  Fortas  formed  with 
Thurmond  Arnold.  Dean  Acheson  and  Alger 
Hiss  subsequently  placed  him  in  the  camp 
"against  Otto  P.  Otepka,"  where  Mr.  Portas 
played  a  crucial  role  after  the  assaslnation  of 
President  John  F.  Kennedy,  the  source  re- 
vealed. 

Because  of  President  Johnson's  close  ties 
to  two  high  officials,  both  of  whom  had 
aroused  the  opposition  of  Attorney  General 
Robert  Kennedy,  President  Johnson  Initially 
was  disposed  to  "re-Instate"  Mr.  Otepka  as 
Chief  Security  Evaluations  of  the  State  De- 
partment, the  source  stated. 

At  this  Juncture.  Secretary  Rusk  asked  for- 
mer Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson,  of  the 
"lobby  law  firm"  of  Covington  and  Burling, 
to  have  Mr.  Portas  "Intercede"  with  President 
Johnson  "against  Mr.  Otepka."  A  member  of 
the  law  firm  of  Covington  and  Burling  Is 
Donald  Hiss,  the  brother  of  Alger  Hiss,  the 
source  revealed. 

After  Mr.  Fortas*  Intervention  with  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  It  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Otepka 
would  be  "left  to  Mr.  Rusk",  the  source  com- 
mented. 

"BOBBT"    aAKEB 

Another  reason  for  President  Johnson's 
"changing  his  mind"  on  Otto  P.  Otepka.  the 
source  said,  was  the  fact  that  Abe  Portas  was 
the  lawyer  of  Robert  "Bobby"  Baker,  who  had 
been  Mr.  Johnson's  "good  right  arm"  when 
he  was  a  Senator.  It  was  known  that  "Bobby" 
Kennedy  was  determined  to  force  Vice  Presi- 
dent Johnson  'off  the  ticket"  by  proeecutlng 
"Bobby"  Baker. 

To  save  "Bobby"  Baker,  Abe  Portas  made 
arrangements  with  Drew  Pearson  and  Jack 
Anderson,  columnists  with  The  Washington 
Poet  to  "reveal"  scandals  about  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Officer  Don  Reynolds  on  whom  Attorney 
General  Robert  Kennedy  had  been  counting 
for  a  probe  of  Mr.  Baker's  ties. 

A  "hidden  force"  In  the  background,  on 
whom  Mr.  Fortas  was  counting,  was  William 
P.  Rogers,  the  Attorney  General  under  Pres- 
ident Elsenhower  who  had  developed  the  ex- 
treme doctrine  of  "executive  privilege", 
asserting  that  the  Executive  Branch  could 
deny  documents  to  the  Legislative  Branch. 

WILLIAM    p.    ROGEBS 

After  the  defeat  of  Richard  NUon  for  Pres- 
ident by  John  Kennedy.  WUllam  P.  Rogers 
became  cloeely  associated  w\Xh  The  Wash- 
ington  Post,   was    legal    counael   for   Drew 


Pearson  and  later  was  Director  of  The  Wash- 
ington Post,  including  Radio  and  Television 
StaUons  WTOP. 

WUllam  P.  Rogers  had  gained  In  great  In- 
fluence at  The  Washington,  Post  following 
the  suicide  in  August  1963  of  PhUip  Graham, 
who  had  tried  to  keep  its  reporting  "objec- 
tive". However,  this  event  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  the  rise  of  a  "strong  pro-Johnson 
and  pro-Portas  policy"  at  The  Washington 
Post  and  the  concurrent  influence  there  of 
WUllam  P.  Rogers  who  was  allied  both  with 
Mr.  Portas  and  with  Drew  Pearson. 

OTEPKA    OB    BAKER 

Because  of  the  attack  of  Robert  Kennedy 
on  "Bobby  Baker",  a  situation  arose  where 
President  Johnson  came  to  realize  he  would 
have  to  choose  between  protecting  "Bobby" 
Baker  or  Otto  Otepka.  The  Issue  was  clear 
that  in  this  case  It  was  "Bobby"  Baker  who 
wotUd  be  saved  and  Otto  Otepka  who 
would  be  sacrificed,  the  source  revealed. 

LOBBT    I.AWTEB8 

Abe  Portas,  Dean  Acheson,  WUllam  P. 
Rogers  and  George  Wlldman  Ball  were  aU 
members  of  "lobby  law  firms",  a  Washington 
phenomenon  based  on  the  "peddling"  of  po- 
litical Influence  rather  than  on  brllUant  law 
practice,  the  source  at  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  continued.  The  main  function  of 
these  "lobby  flrms"  Is  to  represent  In  Wash- 
ington the  large  American  corporations  with 
"billions  of  doUars"  of  contracts  with  the 
American  government.  Through  their  passing 
their  members  between  the  executive,  legis- 
lative and  Judicial  branches,  these  law  flrms 
generally  have  access  at  aU  times  to  "secret" 
flies,  including  FBI  reports  and  CIA  docu- 
ments, the  source  revealed. 

One  of  the  main  areas  of  "secret"  docu- 
ments Is  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  which 
Is  able  to  check  out  all  "Income  flow  docu- 
ments". Including  the  records  kept  at  banks 
of  all  checks  written.  Thus  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  Is, 
from  the  standpoint  of  political  "Influence," 
on  the  par  with  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  and  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency,  the  source  at  the  IRS 
continued. 

SHELDON  COHXN 

The  Commissioner  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  under  President  Johnson  became 
Sheldon  Cohen,  a  partner  and  close  friend 
of  Abe  Portas.  Through  Sheldon  Cohen,  the 
firm  of  Arnold,  Portas  and  Porter  obtained 
an  advantage  over  the  other  "lobby  flrms", 
such  as  the  one  to  which  George  Wlldman 
BaU,  Dean  Acheson  and  WUllam  P.  Rogers 
belonged,  the  source  said. 

"The  nature  of  this  advantage  can  be 
seen",  the  H^  source  continued,  "by  the  fact 
that  Secretary  Rogers  had  Intimations  of  the 
Fortas-Wolfson  carried  them  out  in  a  way 
that  nothing  could  be  traced  back  to  him". 

"Through  two  associates,  Norman  Ostrow 
and  John  A.  Wells,  confldentlal  material 
from  Alexander  Rittmaster  became  available 
to  Mr.  Rogers",  the  IRS  lawyer  stated.  "Tet 
pubUcly  Mr.  Rogers  continued  to  support 
Justice  Portas",  he  added. 

"The  reasons  for  Mr.  Rogers  action  may 
soon  be  published",  he  said.  "They  may  very 
well  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  ties  of 
Sheldon  Cohen  to  Justice  Fortas  and  mate- 
rial in  the  secret  fUes  of  the  IBS",  the  source 
commented. 

MCTBX 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  firm  cf 
Arnold,  Fortas  and  Porter,  approximately 
twenty  of  the  largest  private  contractors 
having  contracts  for  "personnel  services" 
grouped  themselves  Into  a  "National  Counsel 
of  Technical  Service  Industries"  with  an 
office  publicly  shown  as  located  at  888  Seven- 
teenth Street,  N.W.  The  dues  membership  of 
the  largest  corporations  was  placed  at  $39,000 
I)er  year  and  the  annual  Income  of  the  NCTSI 
ranged  between  $400,000  and  $600,000. 


In  turn,  the  NCTSI  actuaUy  allowed  Its 
main  business  to  be  run  by  Paul  Porter  act- 
ing for  Abe  Portas  and  Thurmond  Arnold. 
The  Constitution  of  the  NCTSI  expressly 
stated  that  its  Board  of  Directors  would  hold 
"the  annual  meeting  on  the  third  Wednes- 
day of  January  in  the  law  offices  of  Arnold 
and  Porter  at  1229  Nineteenth  Street,  N.W.. 
Washington,  D.C.",  the  source  revealed. 

"smeab"  civil  sebvants 
In  its  campaign  against  the  Classifled  Civil 
Service,  the  NCTSI  resorted  to  a  pubUclty 
campaign.  Including  the  "ghost  writing"  of 
an  article  which  appeared  In  the  October 
1968  Issue  of  Nation's  Business,  the  offlcial 
pubUcatlon  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  The  Eirtlcle  was  entitled,  "Riding 
the  Gravy  Train"  and  it  stated  that  Federal 
employees  were  overpaid  and  cost  the  gov- 
ernment more  than  hiring  personnel  through 
private  contractors. 

The  article  In  Nation's  Business  aroused 
an  "outcry"  among  Federal  employees  and 
John  W.  Macy,  Jr.,  the  former  Chairman  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  magazine  in  which  be  caUed  the  article 
a  "low,  vicious,  unjustified  attack"  on  Fed- 
eral Employees.  Joe  Young  of  The  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  called  the  article  "so  much 
bilge  water". 

JOHN   F.    CRINEB 

John  P.  Grlner,  the  President  of  the  Amerl- ' 
can  Federation  of  Government  Employees, 
wrote  letters  to  Senators,  Congressmen  and 
to  Sheldon  Cohen,  Commissioner  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  pointing  out  that  the 
article  In  Nation's  Business  has  been  pub- 
lished under  the  Inspiration  of  the  NCTSI. 
He  asked  that  the  IRS  Investigate  whether 
the  NCTSI  was  a  bona  fide  "non-proflt  edu- 
cation association"  or  a  "lobbying  organiza- 
tion" instead.  Although  Mr.  Grlner's  letter 
was  maUed  In  November,  the  IBS  has  to  date 
not  rendered  any  public  decision  regarding 
the  "status  of  the  NCTSI",  the  sotirce  at  the 
IBS  commented. 

WILLIAM    O.   DOUGLAS 

Besides  his  contacts  In  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches,  Abe  Portas  "cultivated" 
the  Judiciary  where  his  flrm  was  an  "Inside 
Influence",  the  same  IRS  source,  himself  a 
lawyer,  continued. 

Part  of  Abe  Fortas  Influence  on  the  Judi- 
ciary came  from  "Ideology,"  based  largely  on 
Abe  Fortas'  early  ties  with  the  Harvard  and 
Yale  law  students  who  maimed  the  "New 
Deal  Agencies".  Among  these  were  WUllam 
O.  Douglas,  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  who  taught  Fortas  at  Yale. 

Besides  "ideology",  Mr.  Fortas  was  active 
in  setting  up  "interlocking"  financial  ties  in 
Investments  with  members  of  the  Federal 
bench.  These  took  the  form  of  "tax  shelters", 
or  real  estate  corporations  In  which  Supreme 
Court  Justices  and  Judges  of  the  federal 
bench  coiUd  "proflt"  handsomely. 

A  typical  "tax  shelter"  arrangement  in- 
volved a  partnership  between  Supreme  Court 
Justices  Abe  Fortas  and  WUUam  Brennan. 
who  together  with  David  L.  Bazelon,  Chief 
Judge  of  the  VS.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  Judge  J.  Skelly 
Wright  of  the  same  court  had  an  Interest  In 
Concord  Village  Associates.  The  Associates 
owned  the  complex  of  531  "garden  type  apart- 
ments" In  Arlington  Virginia  known  as  Con- 
cord Village.  Besides  the  fotir  members  of 
the  Judiciary,  other  "partners"  were  Mrs. 
Bazelon;  Mrs.  Portas,  using  her  professional 
maiden  name  of  Carolyn  Agger;  former  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  Arthur  Goldberg;  and 
a  Senator. 

THE    PABVIN    rOTTNDATTOS 

The  "closest"  ties  In  the  Abe  Portas  com- 
plex, however.  Involved  a  merger  of  "Ideol^-v^ 
ogy"   and  "practical"  Interest,  such  as  the 
Justice's  relationship  with  the  Louis  A.  Wolf- 
son  Foundation.  Another  such  relationship 
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<iTlrt<w1  mui  the  Albert  Parvlzi  FoundAtlon, 
wblcb  ma  a  "front"  for  tbe  varloua  Albert 
Parrln  enterprises,  the  IRS  lawyer  rerealed 
further. 

Tbe  "attorney"  for  the  Parrln  Foundation 
was  "Carolyn  Agger,"  the  maiden  name  used 
by  Mrs.  Fortas  in  her  legal  work.  The  only 
"paid"  official  of  the  Parvla  Foundation  was 
Justice  William  O.  Douglas.  Mr.  Fortas'  teach- 
er at  Yale.  Another  Director  of  the  Parvln 
Foundation  Is  Chief  Judge  William  J.  Camp- 
bell of  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
Northern  Illinois,  who  Is  a  protege  both  of 
Mr.  Fortas  aind  of  the  late  Adlal  Stevenson, 
another  young  lawyer  whom  Mr.  Fortas  came 
to  know  In  1933  as  an  attorney  at  the  Agri- 
cultural Administration  Agency. 

HAUIY     A.     OOLOUAH 

Besides  the  Albert  Parvln  family,  the  chief 
operator  of  the  Parvln  enterprises  is  Harry 
A.  Ooldman.  who  arranged  the  Inveetment  of 
the  Parvln  money  Into  two  major  g:ambllng 
houses  In  Las  Vegas,  the  Flamingo  Hotel 
and  the  Fremont  Hotel. 

Part  of  the  Information  which  "Bobby" 
Kennedy  had  planned  to  use  against  "Bobby" 
Baker  Involved  conversations  and  arrange- 
ments ^  Involving  the  transfer  of  money  at 
Las  Ve^,  the  source  revealed. 

LsormciziNo  xnoomz 

One  of  the  main  functions  of  the  Las  Vegas 
and  Reno  gambling  establishments,  the  IRS 
source  continued.  Is  to  "legitimatize"  Illegal 
Income.  He  explained  that  the  "major  hood- 
lum, gangster  and  MAFIA"  organizations 
have  Income  from  such  illegal  operations  as 
the  "nvunbers  rackets",  "prostitution",  "drug 
smuggling"  and  "black  mall"  and  "protec- 
tion." Since  these  are  all  Illegal  forms  of  In- 
come, the  money  earnings  must  be  m*de  "le- 
gitimate" by  some  method.  The  "method"  Is 
to  lose  the  money  at  the  gambling  tables  to 
a  "gambling  banker",  who  then  pays  taxes 
on  his  gambling  winnings  and  can  thereafter 
deposit  all  the  previously  Illegal  money  Into 
any  bank  as  "legitimate"  money. 

A  major  portion  of  the  money  that  Sows 
into  "political  patronage"  on  Capitol  win 
originates  In  the  "leglmatlzlng"  halls  of  the 
gambling  c&slnoe  In  Las  Vegas  and  Reno,  the 
IRS  source  observed.  "How  some  of  this 
money  gets  Into  the  pockets  of  elegant  gen- 
tlemen would  amaze  the  civics  course  teach- 
ers In  the  American  public  schools",  he  con- 
cluded. 


LEADERSHIP 


(Mr.  HALXi  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcord  and  to  include  per- 
tinent material  on  "Leadership.") 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  years 
ago  my  friend.  Gen.  Bruce  C.  Clark,  U.S. 
Army,  retired,  wrote  a  booklet  entitled 
"Soldier  Management  and  Moral."  In 
this  booklet  General  Clark  sets  down  In 
simple  language  the  concepts  and  ideals 
that  are  required  of  anyone  expected 
to  exercise  leadership  today. 

I  would  especially  commend  the  read- 
ing of  General  Clark's  booklet  to  the  ad- 
ministrators and  educators  on  our  Na- 
tion's campuses  who  seem  to  have  lost 
the  "keys  to  leadership"  and  find  their 
schools  beset  by  almost  open  revolt. 

Gen.  George  Marshall  said: 

First  In  Importance  will  be  the  develop- 
ment of  a  high  morale  and  the  building 
of  a  sound  discipline,  based  on  wise  leader- 
ship and  a  spirit  of  cooperation  through 
all  ranks. 

This  statement  sets  the  tone  for  Gen- 
eral Clark's  booklet,  which  has  been 
t^tuudated  into  many  languages,  and 


used  by  fleld  commanders  all  over  the 
world. 

I  include  this  booklet  as  a  part  of  the 
Record,  so  that  all  Members  and  others 
who  are  interested,  might  be  able  to 
study  this  fine  article: 

SoLom    Managkmknt    ams    Soldbb   Moeals 

Oen.  Oeorge  C.  Marshall:  "First  In  Impor- 
tance will  be  the  development  of  a  high  mo- 
rale and  the  building  of  a  sound  discipline, 
based  on  wise  leadership  and  a  spirit  of 
cooperation  throxigh  all  ranks." 

OcroBKB  1,  IMS. 
roaxwoBO  bt  b«ucs  c.  clakkx,  ckkixal,  ttsa. 
arrnxo 

Tbe  subject  of  Leaderahlp  Is  complicated 
to' the  theorist.  Many  and  large  books  have 
been  written  on  the  academic  aide  of  the 
problem  of  being  a  good  leader.  Fortunately, 
the  rules  are  capable  of  being  reduced  to  a 
few  simple  and  practical  terms.  Tbe  two 
short  articles  In  this  little  pamphlet  were 
prepared  originally  to  do  just  that.  Soldier 
Management  was  an  outline  which  I  pre- 
pared several  years  ago  for  a  lecture  on  Lead- 
ership to  the  First  (Senior)  Class  at  West 
Point.  Soldier  Morale  was  prepared  for  a 
lecture  to  oonunanders  and  staff  officers  of  X 
Corps  in  Korea  in  1QS3  when  tbe  troops  there 
were  faced  with  the  morale  problems  which 
xisually  follow  an  armistice.  Together  these 
two  outlines  might  well  be  used  as  closely 
related  leadership  check  lists  which  officers 
and  nonconunlssioned  officers  can  use  to  an 
advantage  In  their  units.  On  looking  back 
upon  my  experience  In  the  Army  serving 
under  many  immediate  commanders  whose 
ranks  have  progressed  through  the  years 
from  corporal  to  that  of  4-star  general,  I  re- 
call no  case  where  any  one  of  my  superiors 
was  able  to  establish  a  climate  of  good  lend- 
erahlp  In  his  unit  If  he  violated  numy  ot 
tbe  simple  niles  given  here.  Conversely,  all 
who  observed  well  the  simple  rules  were 
looked  upon  by  their  subordinates  as  good 
leaders.  Many  of  them  were  outstanding. 

SOLDIKR     MANAOXMEMT     FSOM     THX     VIZWVOINT 

or  THE  coMPANT  omen 
An  outline 

1.  Introduction:  (a)  From  the  company 
officer's  viewpoint,  soldier  management  tmd 
leadership  go  hand  in  hand.  The  piupoae  of 
this  talk  Is  to  assist  the  young  officer  and 
the  senior  noncommissioned  officer  In  his 
everyday  problems  of  handling  and  managing 
soldiers. 

(b)  There  were  fair,  good,  and  outstand- 
ing units  of  all  echelons  In  the  past  war. 
Primarily  this  variation  in  units  was  In  di- 
rect ration  to  the  quaUties  of  leadership  dis- 
played by  the  unit  officers. 

(c)  Leadership  which  produces  success  In 
battle  can  easily  be  adapted  to  other  activities 
and  produce  equal  or  greater  success. 

2.  What  men  expect  from  their  leaders: 
(a)  Men  have  a  right  to  expect  from  their 
leaders: 

( 1 )  Honest,  just,  and  fair  treatment. 

(2)  Consideration  due  them  as  mature 
professional  soldiers. 

(3)  Personal  interest  taken  in  them  as  In- 
dividuals. 

(4)  Loyalty. 

(6)  Shielding  from  harassment  "higher 
up." 

(8)  The  best  in  leadership. 

(7)  That  their  needs  be  anticipated  and 
provided  for. 

(8)  All  the  comforts  and  privileges  prac- 
Ucable. 

(9)  To  be  kept  oriented  and  told  tbe  "rea- 
son why." 

(10)  A  well-thought-out  program  of  train- 
ing, work,  and  recreation. 

(11)  Clear-cut  and  positive  decisions  and 
orders  which  are  not  constantly  changing. 

(12)  Demands    on    them    commensurate 


with  their  capabllltlea  not  too  small  nor  too 

gTMt. 

( 13)  That  their  good  work  be  recognised— 
and  publicized  47here  appropriate. 

(b)  To  the  military  leader,  men  are  tools. 
He  is  successful  to  the  extent  that  he  can 
get  the  men  to  work  for  him.  OrdlnarUy,  and 
on  their  own  Initiative,  people  run  on  only 
3S%  capacity.  The  success  of  a  leader  is 
measured  by  the  extent  to  which  he  can 
"tap"  the  other  66%. 

(c)  It  Is  the  men  below  who  make  or 
break  an  officer.  Sometimes,  but  not  often 
enough,  those  above  recognize  what  the  ones 
below  do  for  them  In  this  respect.  Regards 
less  of  the  recognition  the  officer  should  not 
lose  sight  of  the  basic  truth. 

3.  Some  Pointers  on  Leadership:  Some  peo- 
ple are  natural-born  leaders.  Others,  possess- 
ing the  ordinary  attributes,  can  be  fine  lead- 
ers through  tbe  observation  of  certain  pro- 
cedures. Some  of  these  are: 

(a)  Almost  every  man  wants  to  do  what 
is  expected  of  him.  When  he  does  not  do  so, 
it  usually  Is  because  he  has  not  been  prop- 
erly Instructed.  This  is  the  only  tenable  at- 
titude an  officer  or  NCO  can  take  toward  his 
subordinates.  He  will  recognize  the  excep- 
tions and  know  what  to  do  about  them. 

t  b )  Men  admire  a  strict  officer  if  he  is  also 
just. 

(c)  An  officer  who  tries  to  be  a  "good  fel- 
low" loses  his  errlp  early. 

(d)  A  new  officer  cannot  be  easy  at  first 
and  then  get  strict.  He  can,  however,  be  strict 
at  first  and  then  ease  off  as  circumstances 
warrant. 

(e)  Company  and  platoon  leaders  should 
know  every  man  In  their  organizations. 

(f)  Men  must  look  to  their  titular  leaders 
for  rewards  and  punishments.  The  company 
commander,  himself,  must  decide  who  shall 
be  promoted.  He  can  and  should  accept  rec- 
ommendations, but  It  must  never  be  thought 
that  he  rubberstamps  tbe  first  sergeant's 
list.  The  company  commander  personally 
assesses  company  punishment,  not  tbe  first 
sergeant.  He  usually  does  this  In  the  first 
sergeant's  presence. 

(g)  One  should  be  able  to  select  compe- 
tent subordinates.  If  the  commander  makes 
a  mistake  in  choice  then  the  man  should  be 
replaced.  Do  not  carry  deadwood  along  for 
fear  of  admitting  an  error  In  selection.  Han- 
dle your  own  mistakes;  do  not  pass  them 
along. 

(h)  An  officer  should  not  look  tor  cheap 
popularity  with  his  subordinates.  They  ex- 
pect the  officer  to  play  his  part  according  to 
his  position.  They  do  not  begrudge  him  his 
rank,  pay,  or  prerogatives  if  he  uses  them  in 
the  interest  of  his  subordinates  and  su- 
periors. 

(1)  Military  courtesies  start  between  offi- 
cers. Observation  of  these  courtesies  between 
seniors  and  subordinates  Is  not  belittling  to 
either:  they  are  evidences  of  alertnesss,  pride, 
and  good  manners. 

(j)  An  officer  can  expect  the  same  atten- 
tion from  his  men  that  he  gives  them — it 
works  both  ways. 

(k)  The  officer  should  give  orders  in  a 
manner  which  indicates  he  expects  compli- 
ance. He  should  be  clear  and  positive  and 
should  follow  them  up. 

(1)  An  officer  should  not  Issue  orders 
which  be  cannot  enforce.  Along  that  line,  it 
Is  a  wise  officer  who  refrains  from  criticism 
of  a  situation  until  he  learns  the  reasons 
therefor,  and  can  make  logical  constructive 
suggestions. 

(m)  An  officer  mtut  develop  Initiative  in 
hU  subordinates.  They  learn  by  doing.  In  so 
learning  they  make  mistakes.  Learn  to  vn- 
derwrite  the  honest  mUtakea  of  your  sub- 
ordinates. 

(n)  An  officer  must  not  belittle  the  Im- 
portance of  his  subordinates.  He  must  give 
them  responslbllltlee  and  then  back  them 
up.  A  good  officer  does  not  by-pass  subordl- 
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nate  commanders.  He  uses  his  NCOs  and  adds 
to  their  prestige  by  so  doing. 

(o)  An  officer  should  be  as  good  as  his 
word.  He  should  not  make  promisee  of  re- 
wards and  puiUshments  he  cannot  fulfill.  He 
should  fulfill  those  he  makes. 

(p)  A  good  officer  will  know  the  names, 
background,  and  Individual  characteristics  of 
ms  men.  He  must  have  a  genxilne  personal 
interest  In  them  or  they  will  not  have  It  In 
y^\m.  Each  Individual  has  problems.  There  Is 
no  easier  way  of  getting  a  grip  on  men  than 
by  helping  them  to  solve  the  personal  prob- 
lems that  give  them  great  concern. 

(q)  Be  enthusiastic  and  cheerful.  These  at- 
titudes In  a  leader,  as  well  as  their  oppoeites, 
are  contagious. 

(r)  Do  not  be  too  familiar  with  your  men. 
Good  soldiers  do  not  expect  it.  It  Is  not  nec- 
essary to  call  your  men  by  their  first  names 
or  nicknames  even  If  you  sleep  in  the  same 
loxhcle  with  them.  Doing  so  does  not  In- 
crease your  leadership  abUlty  or  your  grip  on 
your  men. 

(8)  Morale  Is  a  natural  product  of  good 
leadership.  Morale  Is  not  produced  only  by 
U80  shows.  Diversions  are  important,  how- 
ever, good  morale  comes  from  doing  well  a 
worthwhUe  job  and  receiving  recognition 
for  It.  (See  article  on  Soldier  Morale  which 
follows.) 

(t)  Every  man  experiences  fear  In  a  cnsu. 
The  leader  cannot  show  It.  He  must  fortify 
himself  with  a  scale  of  values  which  en- 
ables him  to  control  his  emotions.  The  only 
lear  that  should  worry  a  good  leader  Is  the 
fear  of  being  afraid. 

(u)  Do  everything  you  can  to  Increase  the 
personal  pride  of  your  men.  CleanUness, 
neatness  and  orderliness  are  evidences  of 
personal  pride.  A  proud  outfit  U  a  good 
outfit. 

(V)  When  a  man  has  pimlshment  coming 
to  him  be  sure  to  give  It  to  him.  but  In  an 
impersonal  way  and  to  a  degree  that  fits  the 
circumstances  and  the  offense.  When  he  pays 
his  debt,  forget  the  incident. 

(w)  Listen  to  the  suggesUons  of  your  sub- 
ordinates. If  they  are  adopted  pass  on  the 
credit  to  them. 

(X)  Be  IntellectuaUy  honest.  An  officer 
cannot  be  expected  to  know  everything.  He 
cannot  bluff  his  men  and  retain  their  re- 
spect. When  he  does  not  know  he  should 

say  so.  .       . 

(y)  Be  loyal.  Criticism  of  your  superiors  in 
front  of  subordinates  lays  you  open  to  the 
same  treatment.  Remember,  loyalty  works 
both  ways. 

(z)  Bank  should  be  used  to  serve  your  sub- 
ordinates. Rank  is  not  a  reward  nor  a  license 
to  exercise  your  idiosyncrasies.  Rank  has  one 
object:  to  enable  the  officer  to  fulflU  his 
responsibilities. 

(aa)  An  officer's  presence  when  the  condi- 
tions are  unpleasant  and  where  the  going  Is 
tough — 'sharing  the  situation  with  the 
men" — Is  all -Important. 

(ab)  Above  all.  set  the  proper  example. 
Men  wlU  look  to  the  officer  for  their  model. 
The  higher  the  rank  the  greater  the  obliga- 
tion to  those  below  to  set  the  proper  example. 

4.  Conclusion:  Basis  of  the  officer-enlisted 
man  relationship  in  the  American  Army.  We 
have  heard  the  charge  that  the  officer-en- 
listed man  relationship  Is  based  upon  the 
Prussian  system  aa  brought  to  this  country 
by  Baron  von  Steuben.  There  Is  nothing 
wrong  today  virlth  the  following  instructions 
written  by  Baron  von  Steuben  at  Valley 
Forge  and  publUhed  by  the  Continental  Con- 
gress. It  Is  when  we  get  away  from  them  that 
we  get  Into  difficulties: 

"Instructions  for  the  Captain 

"A  captain  cannot  be  too  careful  of  the 
company  the  sUte  has  committed  to  his 
charge.  He  must  pay  the  greatest  attention 
to  the  health  of  his  men.  their  dledpUne. 
arms,  accoutrementa,  ammunition,  clothes, 
and  neeeeaarles. 


"His  first  object  should  be  to  gain  the  love 
of  hlB  men  by  treating  them  with  every  pos- 
sible kindness  and  humanity.  Inquiring  into 
their  complaints,  and  when  well  founded, 
seeing  them  redressed.  He  should  know  every 
man  of  his  company  by  name  and  character. 
He  should  often  visit  those  who  are  sick, 
speak  tenderly  to  them,  see  that  the  public 
provision,  whether  of  medicine  or  diet.  Is 
duly  administered,  and  procure  them  besides 
such  comforts  and  conveniences  as  are  In  his 
power.  The  attachment  that  arises  from  this 
kind  of  attention  to  the  sick  and  wounded  Is 
almost  Inconceivable;  It  will,  moreover,  be 
the  means  of  preserving  the  lives  of  many 
valuable  men. 

"Instructions  for  the  Lieutenant 

"He  should  endeavor  to  gain  the  love  of  his 
men.  by  his  attention  to  everything  which 
may  contribute  to  their  health  and  conven- 
ience; he  should  often  visit  them  at  different 
hours;  Inspect  into  their  manner  of  living; 
see  that  their  provisions  are  good  and  well 
cooked,  and  as  far  as  possible  oblige  them  to 
take  their  meals  at  regulated  hoiirs.  He 
should  pay  attention  to  their  complaints,  and 
when  well  founded,  endeavor  to  get  them 
redressed;  but  discourage  them  from  com- 
plaining on  every  frlvolus  occasion." 

SOLDIEK  MOKAI.S 

The  one  question  most  frequently  asked 
by  visitors  to  mlllttuy  tinlts  Is:  "How  is  the 
morale?"  This  question  usually  leads  to  a 
discussion  of  many  things  and  usually  ends 
in  an  agreement  that  the  morale  Is  "Excel- 
lent." I  am  aware  of  no  commander  who 
ever  rated  the  morale  of  the  men  In  his 
unit  as  anything  but  "Excellent."  But  I  am 
sure  that  the  morale  in  some  units  Is  "more 
excellent"  than  In  others. 

What  Is  morale?  Our  manual  on  leader- 
ship defines  morale  as  the  mental  and  emo- 
tional state  of  the  Individual.  As  such.  It  is 
naturally  Influenced  by  many  factors. 
The  basis  of  good  morale 

Although  morale  Is  a  complex  and  Intan- 
gible quality,  It  must  have  a  solid  basis  of 
these  three  factors  which  lead  to  a  general 
feeling  of  confidence,  well-being  and  accom- 
plishment. Military  leadership  and  manage- 
ment play  a  large  part  In  providing  the  three 
factors,  although  the  military  commander 
alone  cannot  provide  them  all  to  the  full 
extent  needed : 

1.  Doing  well, 

2.  An  important  job. 

3.  And  receiving  recognition. 

Adjuncts  to  Morale 

During  the  course  of  this  tutlcle  I  will 
refer  to  these  elements,  but  first  let's  con- 
sider the  several  adjuncts  to  morale  which 
have  an  Influence  on  units  but  which  in 
themselves  alone  do  not  produce  good 
morale  If  the  basis  of  good  morale  is  missing. 

Good  Management:  We  all  like  to  be  in  a 
unit  where  there  is  good  management,  where 
things  run  smoothly,  where  things  are 
planned,  where  men  do  not  have  to  "htury 
up  and  wait."  The  basis  for  good  management 
Is  prior  planning,  thorough  organization,  and 
oontlniUng  supervision. 

Well  Informed:  Men  like  to  be  kept  In- 
formed ahead  of  time  as  to  things  that  affect 
them  or  are  apt  to  affect  them.  It  Is  far 
better  for  the  commander  to  keep  his  men 
Informed,  than  to  have  them  seek  to  get  such 
information  from  rumors.  Most  soldiers  enter 
Into  training  programs  and  other  military 
activities  with  vigor  and  enthusiasm  If  they 
know  their  purpose  and  the  reason. 

Well  Tramed:  This  la  an  Important  part  of 
factor  one.  If,  a  unit  Is  not  well  trained  Its 
men  know  It.  This  fact  adversely  affects  their 
ooixfldence.  especially  If  they  anticipate  there 
is  a  poBSlbUlty  of  using  that  training  m  a 
critical  situation.  Every  soldier  likes  to  feel 
that  he  Is  playing  on  a  winning  team — ^he 
knows  bs  can't  win  If  be  Isn't  well  trained. 
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Chances  for  Advancement:  Making  prog- 
ress is  morale  raising  to  all  men.  Knowing 
that  there  Is  an  opportunity  for  advancement 
and  that  only  excellent  performance  and 
preparation  lead  to  promotion  In  a  unit  helps 
the  morale. 

Good  Physical  Condition:  Good  physical 
condition  goes  hand-ln-hand  with  good  men- 
tal condiOon.  These  two  elements  are  t>aslc 
to  achieving  good  morale. 

Good  Administration:  Men  like  to  know 
that  the  administration  In  their  unit  is  good, 
that  their  pay  accoimts  ai^  individual  rec- 
ords are  correct,  that  the  date  they  are  due 
for  rotation  home  wlU  nijt  be  overlooked, 
that  their  allotments  are  going  through  on 
schedule.  These  matters  We  very  i^ersonal 
to  a  man  and  affect  his  confldence  In  his 
unit. 

Confldence  in  Their  Equipment:  We  are 
the  best  equipped  Army  in  the  world.  There 
is  always  better  equipment  under  develop- 
ment than  is  in  the  hands  of  troops.  There 
would  be  no  progress  xmless  that  were  true. 
The  talking  down  of  our  equipment  as  being 
obsolete,  the  statements  that  we  do  not  have 
the  latest  and  best  are  detrimental  to  morale. 
Confldence  in  Their  Leaders:  Men  expect 
their  leaders  to  know  their  jobs,  to  share  the 
hardships  with  them  and  to  take  a  personal 
interest  In  their  problems.  The  men  like  to 
see  their  leaders  where  things  are  going  on— 
where  the  weather  is  bad  or  the  night  dark 
and  wet. 

Comfortable  Quarters:  With  a  little  en- 
couragement men  will  fix  up  comfortable 
quarters  under  most  any  condition.  They 
should  always  be  made  as  comfortable  as  the 
circumstances  permit. 

Good  Mess:  The  food  issued  to  the  Ameri- 
can soldier  Is  the  best  that  any  Army  ever 
received.  There  is  no  excuse  in  the  Army  for 
other  than  a  good  mess.  Where  messes  are 
not  good,  command  attention  is  lacking. 

Good  Mall  Service:  The  importance  of  this 
should  be  apparent  to  all.  The  soldier  counts 
on  hU  mall— he  looks  forward  with  antici- 
pation to  everv  mail  call. 

Good  Medical  Attention:  Confidence  In 
the  medical  service  is  of  tremendous  impor- 
tance to  any  unit,  especially  to  a  combat 
unit. 

Post  Exchange  Facilities:  The  Post  Ex- 
change gives  the  man  a  source  of  small 
necessities  and  little  luxuries  so  that  he  can 
vary  the  routine  of  issue  Items  and  have 
some  things  In  accordance  with  his  own 
wishes. 

Leaves  and  Passes:  A  constant  and  well- 
Implemented  poUcy  In  such  matters  provides 
breaks  In  routme  which  are  most  beneficial. 
The  leave  program  should  be  planned  so  that 
each  Individual  knows  approximately  when 
he  Is  going.  He  can  then  plan  for  It. 

Religious  Services  and  Character  Guid- 
ance: It  Is  especially  Important  that  an  Army 
made  up  mostly  of  young  soldiers  be  pro- 
vided with  faculties  for  reUglous  services  in 
accordance  vrtth  their  preferences  and  a  pro- 
gram of  character  guidance  with  a  view  to 
continuing  In  the  service  the  wholesome  In- 
fiuence  of  home  and  community  life. 

Awards  and  Letters  of  Commendation: 
These  means  of  recognition  of  good  work 
play  a  most  Important  part  In  factor  three 
of  the  basis  of  good  morale.  A  good  com- 
mander Is  ever  alert  to  detect  and  recognize 
good  work. 

Diversions:  There  are  many  Important  ac- 
tivities that  fill  up  spare  time,  thereby  keep- 
ing the  soldier  pleasantly  and  profitably  oc- 
cupied and  adding  to  his  contentment. 
Among  theee  are  movies,  ua.O.  camp  shows, 
dayroom  and  library  facilities,  athletics,  and 
well  equipped  hobby  shops. 

Standards:  Soldiers  like  to  be  in  a  "sharp" 
imlt.  They  appreciate  the  achievement  of 
high  standards  In  discipline,  dress,  house- 
keeping. poUce.  maintenance,  training,  and 
athletics.  The  lift  in  morale  that  comes  from 
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tmpnalTe  mlUtary  oaremonlM  la  an  tmpor- 
tent  (aetor. 

Moat  of  the  wlooa  adjuneta  to  morale  ara 
•KjMetad  by  troopa  aa  a  matter  of  couraa. 
Tbanfore,  tb«  prea«nc«  of  them  doea  not 
neoaaaarlly  add  to  morale  but  the  abaenoa 
of  aoy  of  them  la  quickly  notload  and  ad- 
vanaly  aSecta  tlM  moral*  aubatantlaUy. 
Bvldenoe$  of  mtjtala 
In  dlacuMtng  the  aubjact  of  morale  with 
Tlaltcn,  I  often  aak  and  am  aaked:  "What 
do  you  look  for  la  a  unit  In  order  to  gauge 
tlxe  morale?"  Since  morale  la  Influenced  by  so 
many  factor*,  there  are  naturally  many  In- 
dlcaUons  of  the  state  of  moral*  In  a  unit. 
Tb*  thinga  I  look  Into  and  note  In  making 
a  quick  alz*-up  of  a  unit  Include: 

Saluting:  la  It  well  done?  Do  the  men 
speak?  Do  they  seem  plaaaad  to  great  you? 
Do  they  com*  fcnrward  to  report? 

Dreaa:  la  It  uniform,  neat,  clean,  worn 
smartly? 

Oood  Housekeeping:  Is  the  area  neat,  or- 
derly, clean?  Are  ofBoea  cluttered  up?  Are 
bulletin  boards  neat?  Are  signs  clean,  neat, 
uniform?  Are  barracks  neatly  arranged?  Has 
there  been  an  effective  effort  to  mak*  th* 
unit  attractive? 

Prtd6':  Are  they  eager  to  show  their  ac- 
comptllAments?  Are  they  eager  to  point  out 
their  history?  Do  they  have  something  good 
to  sell  and  try  to  sell  it? 

Participation  In  Charities  and  Unit  Im- 
provement Projects:  These  extra-c\irrlcular 
acUvlUes  indicate  the  unit  spirit  In  an  or- 
ganization. 

Athletic  Programs  and  Support  of  their 
Teams:  An  athletic  program,  enthusiasti- 
cally supported,  on  the  small  unit  level  so 
that  many  men  actually  participate,  Is  always 
a  favorable  Indication  of  morale  as  Is  the 
support  of  unit  toams  In  competitions.  Com- 
petition between  platoons  Is  moat  beneficial. 
Church  Attendance:  This  la  a  good  In- 
dicator. 

Soldiers  Depoalta  and  Other  Savings:  A 
man  who  Is  saving  his  money  each  month 
la  "banking  on  his  future"  and  la  usually 
a  well  adjusted  and  confident  soldier.  When 
there  are  many  such  soldiers  in  a  unit  there 
la  a  depth  of  stability  In  the  organization. 

Knllstment  and  Reenllstment  Records: 
Except  where  unusual  conditions  exist,  the 
records  of  enlistment  and  reenllstment  ar* 
good  indices  of  the  relative  morale  in  the 
unit*. 

AWOLs:  Where  situations  exist  to  mak* 
such  offense*  on  the  part  of  the  man  rea- 
sonably easy  to  commit,  this  Item  is  an  In- 
dicator of  morale. 

Size  of  Sick  Call:  Unless  there  are  special 
reasons  for  It.  a  continuing  large  sick  call 
U  a  danger  signal  In  a  unit. 

Courts-Martial  Rate:  ThU  often  Indicate* 
morale  In  a  unit,  but  It  must  be  analysed 
carefully  for  extraordinary  Influencing  fac- 
tors. For  example,  a  very  low  court-martial 
rate  may  Indicate  not  good  morale,  but  a  lax 
discipline. 

Incidents  and  Accidents:  Usually  theae 
occur  In  sizeable  numbers  only  as  a  result  of 
conditions  existing  over  a  period  of  time 
which  set  the  stage  for  them.  Because  of  this, 
they  are  an  Indication  of  the  soundnesa  of 
the  basic  structure  of  a  unit  which  Include 
the  state  of  morale  of  Its  members. 

Complaints  to  the  Inspector  General:  These 
come  about  when  men  are  not  well  Informed 
and  properly  bandied.  Thus,  they  are  an  in- 
dication of  morale. 

OuUiAe  infiiunce  on  moraU 
Th*  factora.  adjunct*  and  Indlcatlona  of 
of  morale  covered  so  far  hav*  to  do  with 
those  things  that  are  generally  within  th* 
ability  of  military  leadership  and  manage- 
ment to  Influeno*.  But  there  are  Infiuenoea 
on  the  morale  of  soldlera,  especially  thoa* 
on  duty  in  a  far-off  land,  which  stem  from 
attltudaa  of  "*"'•«*'«  membcn  of  Oongreaa. 
th*  preaa.  radio  commentator*  and  tb*  pub- 


lic at  hom*.  Th***  factors  haT*  to  do  with 
th*  last  two  elements  of  the  baalo  premise: 

a.  An  Important  Job. 

3.  And  r*c«lvlng  recognition. 

It  la  n*c**sary  that  th*  soldier  feel  that 
h*  la  n**d*d  wh«re  h*  la  In  an  Important 
mission,  that  his  sacrifices  are  of  both  Im- 
mediate and  of  long  range  benefit  to  hla 
country,  his  home,  bis  family  and  himself. 
He  will  fe«l  that  Importanc*  so  long  aa  the 
people  at  home  feel  It.  H*  Is  very  sensitive 
to  public  opinion  at  home  and.  becatise  of 
good  radio,  news];>ap*r,  and  mall  facilities. 
Is  constantly  abreast  of  the  attitude  at  home 
toward  th*  importance  of  hla  Job.  The  "home 
town"  and  other  releases  by  Information  Of- 
ficers play  an  important  part  in  the  attitude 
at  home.  Unless  the  i>eople  at  home  help 
Taalntaln  in  him  the  feelliig  that  h*  Is  doing 
an  Important  Job  for  tham,  th*  heart  of  the 
basic  premise  upon  which  good  moral*  la 
built  is  eliminated.  Then  th*  several  ad- 
Juncta  to  morale  cannot  fully  fill  the  void 
regardleas  of  the  efforts  made. 

Th*  third  element — "receiving  recognl- 
tion" — generally  follows  from  the  second. 
Insofar  aa  th*  atUlud*  of  th*  public  Is  con- 
cerned. Visits,  speeches  and  actlona  of  offi- 
cials, articles  by  newspaper  correspondents 
and  contents  of  letters  which  the  soldier  re- 
ceives from  home  all  affect  morale.  Because 
of  this,  every  clUzen  shares  with  the  mili- 
tary leaders  the  responsibility  for  tb*  morale 
of  th*  servlc*  personnel. 

axncMAXT 

Tb*  morale  of  a  man  in  a  military  orga- 
nization comes  from  many  factors.  It  may 
well  be  summed  up  In  on*  word,  "Confi- 
dence." Confidence  In  his  training,  equip- 
ment, leadership,  in  himself.  In  his  unit  and 
In  the  support  from  hom*.  The  military 
commanders  play  a  big  part  in  It  but  so  do 
civilian  officials,  members  of  Congress,  the 
press,  radio  commentators  and  the  general 
public  at  home.  Together  they  must  Insure 
that  th*  soldier  doea  well  an  Important  Job 
and  receives  recognition  for  it.  So  long  as 
this  is  accompllahed  there  Is  a  general  feel- 
ing of  confidence,  well-being,  and  progress 
m  a  military  unit;  and  tb*  report  which 
sutea  that  tb*  "moral*  la  excellent"  will  be 
sound. 


PROTECTINO  THE  CONSUMER 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  to  amend  the 
Pair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act.  re- 
quiring the  disclosure  b.v  retail  distribu- 
tors of  unit  retail  pr'.ces  of  packaged 
consumer  commodities.  In  sponsoring 
this  legislation.  I  am  Joining  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
Hon.  Oatloro  Nelson,  and  my  colleague 
from  New  York.  Hon.  Benjamin  S. 
Rosenthal. 

On  McHiday  of  this  week.  I  testified 
before  Commissioner  Bess  My  arson 
Orant.  of  the  Department  of  Consumer 
Affairs  of  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the 
matter  of  food  pricing  and  packaging, 
and  at  this  point  I  insert  the  statement 
I  presented  at  that  hearing: 

Commissioner  Grant,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men— It  Is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  on 
th*  occasion  of  the  first  public  hearing  to 
b*  oonduct*d  by  the  Department  of  Con- 
sumer Affairs.  When  I  was  a  member  of  the 
City  Council  last  year.  I  voted  to  establish 
this  Department,  and  to  give  it  Independ- 
enc*  from  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
mlnlatraUon.  If  that  leglalatlon  had  not 
aa  amended  by  the  Council,  I  doubt 


that  these  bearings  today  would  have  taken 
place. 

I  would  like,  also,  to  commend  Ooounis- 
Bloner  Bees  Myerson  Grant  for  her  Initiative 
and  her  enthusiasm.  She  Is  devoting  herself 
without  reservation  and  without  fear  to  the 
consumer  Interest.  I  look  forward  especially 
to  the  productive  results  from  this  hearing. 

Last  week  the  cost  of  living  again  reached 
an  all  time  high,  with  an  Increase  of  seven- 
tenths  of  one  percent  recorded  for  the  month 
of  April  alone,  and  a  2.6  percent  rise  for  the 
first  four  months  of  1068.  The  running  in- 
crease  In  consumer  price*  for  the  last  twelve 
months  was  6.6  percent,  which  means  that 
if  you  had  put  your  money  In  a  savings  bank 
and  received  the  legal  '"»'^""'"'  of  five  per- 
cent Interest  you  would  have  been  IJS  per- 
cent wors*  off  at  the  end  of  the  year  than  at 
the  start  of  It.  And  that  figure  la  before 
taxes.  These  Inflationary  preeaures  make  con- 
Bum*r  protection  a  most  important  subject, 
particularly  to  those  who  live  on  fixed  or 
limited  income,  and  that  Inoludea  most  of 
ua. 

Unfortunately,  tbar*  la  llttl*  that  the  De- 
partment of  Consumer  Affairs  can  do  about 
inflation.  But  what  It  can  do  Is  to  see  that 
consumers  get  enough  Information  to  make 
sensible  choices  about  bow  and  where  they 
are  going  to  spend  their  money.  One  way  to 
do  this  Is  by  truth-ln-prtdng. 

In  tb*  past  few  years,  tb*  conaumar  has 
had  to  face  a  bewildering  array  of  super- 
market monkeyshlnes.  First  Is  the  enormous 
proliferation  of  package  alzea  and  dimen- 
sions. The  hearings  on  the  Federal  Truth-in- 
Packaging  law  revealed  that  some  common 
products  have  multiplied  Into  hundreds  of 
different  sizes,  some  of  which  may  be  ex- 
pressed only  In  tb*  mo*t  complex  fractional 
form. 

Second,  w*  bav*  an  Incredible  variety  of 
shapes  of  containers,  what  Deputy  Mayor 
Coetello  last  year  called  "the  snail  and  giraffe 
shaped  packages."  There  Is  a  salad  oil  that 
oomes  In  a  vessel  shaped  like  an  hourglass. 
There  are  packagea  of  air,  with  the  produce 
reatlng  on  the  bottom  of  the  box.  The  in- 
genuity of  the  finest  creative  minds  is 
brought  to  bear  to  make  leas  appear  to  be 
more,  and  their  efforts  are  frequently  suc- 
ce*aful. 

Third  Is  the  practice  of  shaving  the  third 
dlmenalon.  This  Is  the  custom  of  reducing 
the  quantity  of  a  product  offered  for  sale, 
but  not  changing  the  traditional  or  accepted 
package  size.  This  Is  accomplished  In  var- 
ious ways :  a  transfusion  of  air,  an  extra  layer 
of  glass  or  other  packaging  material,  or  a 
reduction  In  that  dimension  of  the  product 
which  Is  not  normally  noticed  by  the  con- 
sumer. For  example,  soda  has  gone  from  32  to 
28  ounce*  while  the  normal  height  of  the 
boittle  has  been  retained,  raisins  and  frozen 
foods  now  come  In  packages  which  are  wider 
but  flatter.  This  practice  is  the  equivalent 
of  shrinking  the  size  of  the  moon  by  paring 
off  pieces  from  the  dark  side.  Tou  get  away 
with  It  for  a  while,  but  eventually,  you  will 
poke  through  to  the  sunny  side,  and  there 
will  be  no  more  moon. 

It  la  by  no  means  every  manufacturer  or 
piuskager  who  engages  In  the  misleading  and 
deceptive  practices  which  I  have  described. 
But  it  Is  every  honest  businessman  and  com- 
petitor who  must  b*  protected  from  the 
trickster,  from  those  who  would  spare  the 
package  and  spoil  the  product.  The  consiuner 
should  not  be  the  hamster  on  whom  every 
new  artifice  is  tested  and  perfected  before  the 
years  pass  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion finally  catcl^es  up  with  It. 

There  Is  a  relatively  easy  answer  to  price 
and  package  o&nfualon.  That  la  truth-ln- 
pricing:  a  slmpllrule  that  would  require  the 
store  to  state,  at  vhe  point  of  sale.  Just  what 
the  product  costs  p>er  ounce.  Let  the  buyer 
decide  if  she  wants  to  pay  more  to  pour 
her  mapl*  syrup  out  of  a  spout.  She  may 
reasonably  decide  to  do  so.  But  let  her  know 
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that  sb*  Is  paying  for  the  glaas  as  well  as  the 
syrup. 

If  the  housewtr*  wanta  the  new  miracle  in- 
gr*dl*nt  in  her  detergent  that  will  mak* 
clothes  whiter  than  white,  she  Is  welcome  to 
It  If  she  wanta  higher  quality,  solid  fruit 
instead  of  fragments,  perfume  Instead  of  toi- 
let water,  so  much  the  better.  But  let  her 
know  the  choice  ahe  Is  making.  And  do  not 
try  to  fool  her  Into  thinking  that  she  Is 
paying  less  when  in  fact  sb*  la  paying 
more. 

I  do  not  believe  that  people  will  flock  to 
the  cheapest  brands  when  truth-ln-prlclng 
regulations  are  adopted.  Many  shoppers,  for 
reasons  of  taste  or  pride,  prefer  expensive 
branda.  Whole  schools  of  advertlaing  have 
grown  up  to  appeal  to  such  preferences. 

But  It  Is  unconscionable  for  the  housewife 
who  wants  the  cheapest  brand  of  an  Identical 
product  to  be  unable  to  pick  It  out  because 
she  Is  faced  with  a  zoo  of  trick  packages. 
That  Is  not  a  system  which  will  be  tolerated 
indefinitely,  despite  the  pressure  al  industry 
lobbyists. 

Truth-ln-prlclng  Is  not  the  ultimate  solu- 
tion to  the  complicated  problem  of  providing 
fairness  In  the  marketplace.  But  It  Is,  In  my 
Judgment,  a  minimum  requirement  In  order 
to  allow  the  consumer  to  make  intelligent 
comparisons  of  value. 

It  is  not.  in  any  sense,  a  radical  reform. 
You  can  get  the  best  view  of  It  as  part  of 
an  evolutionary  process:  first,  a  package 
was  required  by  law  to  state  Its  contents 
and  weight  or  volume;  second,  under  Regu- 
lation 49  of  the  New  York  City  Department 
of  Consumer  Affairs,  It  was  required  to  state 
lU  total  price.  Each  past  regulation  was  pro- 
tested on  the  ground  that  It  was  Impractical, 
unenforceable  and  a  restriction  on  trade. 
Each  past  regulation  proved  itself  over  the 
years  to  be  practical,  enforceable,  and  no  re- 
striction on  trade.  And  so  It  will  be  with 
truth-ln-prlclng.  This  regulation  will  become 
a  benchmark  for  honest  competition,  and, 
years  from  now,  people  will  wonder  how  we 
ever  did  vrtthout  It. 

So  my  advice  to  you.  Commissioner  Grant, 
is  to  move  ahead.  Let  New  York  City  lead  the 
way  In  consumer  protection,  and  give  us  in 
Congress  an  example  for  the  nation. 
Thank  you. 


THE  SUPREME  COURT  AND 
WELFARE 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  a<.  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Su- 
preme Court's  ruling  on  residency  re- 
quirements in  State  welfare  programs 
further  evidences  the  necessity  for  adop- 
tion of  House  Joint  Resolution  82,  to  en- 
able Congress  by  two-thirds  vote  of  each 
House  to  override  decisions  of  the  High 
Court. 

The  decision  on  residency  is  as  unfair 
to  families  appearing  to  benefit  from  it 
aa  it  is  to  the  States  themselves.  It  may 
very  well  discourage  families  from  estab- 
lishing firm  roots  in  any  community, 
''thus  leading  to  an  emergency  of  vaga- 
bond almsmen  who  move  with  the  birds 
between  North  and  South  as  the  seasons 
change. 

During  the  depression  years  before 
World  War  n,  many  a  father  or  son  re- 
luctantly left  western  Pennsylvania  in 
search  of  employment  in  Cleveland,  De- 
troit, or  any  other  metropolitan  area 
where  there  was  an  opportunity  for  em- 
ployment. Seldom  did  anyone  send  for 
the  rest  of  the  family,  however,  imUl  he 


felt  that  his  job  was  secure  and  the  new 
residency  permanent. 

Under  the  philosophy  now  established 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  families  will  be 
encouraged  to  move  about  like  gypsies 
in  the  full  knowledge  that  instant  relief 
will  be  available  wherever  the  grass  ap- 
pears to  be  greener  or  the  weather  more 
appealing. 

Trie  decision  destroys  an  inherent 
State  right  and  can  bring  about  a  break- 
down in  residency  requirements  for  vot- 
ing and  in  various  licensing  systems. 
Furthermore,  reciprocity  arrangements 
between  States  may  eventually  become 
meaningless  if  the  new  concept  for  wel- 
fare applicants  is  extended. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  in  the  Record 
the  following  recent  editorial  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  and  the  editorial  of 
May  5  from  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer: 
|Fr«a  the  Wall  Street  Journal] 
A  Large  Blanket 
The  Supreme  Court's  edict  against  resi- 
dency   requirements   In   state    welfare   pro- 
grams  Is   disturbing  In   its   likely   practical 
effects,  but  even  more  disturbing  as  further 
evidence  of  the  Court's  willingness  to  write 
Its  own  social  opinions  Into  law  on  any  handy 
If  tenuous  Constitutional  ground. 

The  residency  requirements  have  been 
passed  by  more  than  40  state  legislatures,  and 
also  authorized  by  the  Federal  Congress.  We 
think  most  Americans  would  agree  they  are 
manifestly  reasonable.  If  the  citizens  of  a 
state  decide  to  tax  themselves  to  pay  espe- 
cially high  benefits  to  the  Indigent  among 
them,  why  should  they  be  penalized  for  this 
generosity  by  the  additional  necessity  to  sup- 
port the  Indigent  of  other  states  who  may  be 
attracted  by  the  high  benefits? 

The  standard  one-year  residency  test  seems 
a  straightforward  means  of  avoiding  such  a 
penalty.  All  the  more  so  since,  as  Chief  Jus- 
tice Warren  pointed  out  In  his  dissent,  other 
means  of  support  are  In  fact  often  available 
to  those  who  fall  to  meet  this  test. 

The  Court  majority  struck  down  the  teats 
by  alleging  they  restrict  a  Constitutional  right 
to  travel.  This  Is  a  "fundamental"  right,  it 
held,  and  no  citizen  should  suffer  a  "penalty" 
for  exercising  It.  Thus,  to  the  extent  such  re- 
quirements are  Intended  to  "deter"  Interstate 
travel  of  indigents  they  are  unconstitutional. 
Other  Justifications  offered  In  their  defense 
are  not  the  "compelling"  reasons  necessary 
to  Impinge  on  a  fundamental  right. 

There  seems  to  be  legal  precedent  for  much 
of  this  argument,  and  It  would  make  some 
sense  If  the  provisions  In  question  were  In 
fact  a  "penalty"  or  "deterrent."  Yet  no  one 
alleges  (at  least  yet)  that  the  Constitution 
requires  any  state  to  maintain  a  welfare  pro- 
gram, let  alone  a  schedule  of  benefits  higher 
than  those  elsewhere.  If  It  chooses  to  do  so 
without  a  residency  restriction,  it  subsidizes 
and  provides  an  Incentive  for  the  migration 
of  Indigents.  The  whole  purpose  of  residency 
requirements  Is  merely  to  mitigate  that  In- 
centive. 

The  distinction  between  enacting  a  penalty 
and  refusing  to  enact  a  subsidy  Is  admittedly 
a  somewhat  subtle  one,  but  we  would  hope 
not  one  beyond  the  ken  of  the  average  Su- 
preme Court  Justice.  Yet  the  majority  not 
only  disingenuously  clouds  this  distinction, 
but  casts  a  large  blanket  for  future  Interven- 
tion in  legislative  prerogaUvea. 

Other  than  the  social  notions  of  the  Jus- 
tices after  aU,  what  are  the  standards  of  a 
■fundamental"  right  or  a  "compeUlng"  Jxistl- 
ficaUon?  Why,  as  the  Chief  Justice  asked, 
will  not  the  same  reasoning  be  used  to  strike 
down  residency  requirements  for  voting,  pro- 
fessional licensing  or  what  not?  Both  his  dis- 
sent and  Justice  Harlan's  quite  pertinently 
allude  to  the  now-deplored  era  when  th* 


Court  used  the  "due  process"  clause  to  writ* 
Its  social  views  Into  the  Constitution.  They 
observe  that  the  present  Court's  rationale  la 
similarly  open-ended. 

The  era  of  "substantive  due  process"  ended 
In  the  late  1930s  when  the  Covirt  started  to 
adhere  to  the  principle  of  using  Judicial  re- 
view to  pass  on  a  legislature's  Constitutional 
power  to  pass  particular  laws.  Instead  of 
mlsiiElng  Judicial  review  to  pass  on  a  legis- 
lature's wisdom  In  doing  so.  The  welfare 
decision  Is  merely  the  lateat  in  a  string  of 
rulings  showing  today's  Court  has  again 
strayed,  and  needs  to  return  to  precisely  the 
same  principle. 

[From  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer,  May 
5,  1969] 
Con  TIM  u  mo  Attack  on  REsmxNcar  Laws 
Two  weeks  ago,  when  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  declared  unconstitutional  state  laws 
setting  minimum  periods  of  residency  as  an 
eligibility  requirement  for  welfare  applicants. 
Chief  Justice  Warren  warned  In  a  dissenting 
opinion  that  the  ruling  could  lead  to  invali- 
dation of  state  residency  laws  applicable  to 
voters. 

It  has  not  taken  the  Court  long  to  move 
m  the  direction  predicted  by  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice. It  has  agreed  to  hear  a  challenge  against 
Colorado's  six-month  residency  law  for  vot- 
ers which  was  In  effect  for  last  years  Pres- 
idential election,  even  though  the  law  has 
since  been  repealed  and  replaced  by  a  two- 
month  residency  requirement. 

Additional  questions  arise  as  a  result  of 
the  Court's  entry  Into  the  thicket  of  resi- 
dency laws.  If  the  principle  of  unrestricted 
movement  of  citizens  from  state  to  state  is 
to  be  evoked  against  residency  laws  general- 
ly, as  It  was  In  the  welfare  ruling,  a  floodtlda 
of  litigation  against  a  wide  range  of  stat* 
laws  may  be  In  the  of&ag. 

What  about  motor  vehicle  registration  and 
driver  llcenslxig?  How  about  licenses  for  pro- 
fessional and  vocational  practices  of  many 
kinds?  Such  regulations  and  requirements 
vary  from  state  to  state.  What  of  laws  re- 
quiring holders  of  certain  occupational  po- 
sitions to  live  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
locality  where  they  work?  There  Is  an  almost 
endless  list  of  state  laws  that,  to  one  extent 
or  another,  could  be  said  to  cause  hardship 
for  persons  v^bo  cihange  their  place  of  resi- 
dence. 

Arguments  before  the  Supreme  Court  In 
the  Colorado  voting  case  may  be  unusually 
far-reaching  In  tbelr  scope  of  Interest  In 
light  of  the  recent  decision  nullifying  wel- 
fare residency  restrictions. 


NEW  AMERICAN  POLITICS:  VOTING 
AT  18 

(Mr.  HAMILTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  SiJesiker,  one  of 
the  root  feelings  of  young  people  today 
is  that  they  are  called  upon  to  bear  the 
heaviest  burdens  of  the  Nation  through 
military  service,  but  they  are  not  allowed 
to  help  elect  the  leaders  who  make  the 
Nation's  policies.  This  feeling  inevitably 
contributes  to  their  frustration  with  the 
political  process.  This  Nation  cannot  risk 
their  alienation.  Allowing  them  to  vote 
would  be  a  dramatic  and  effective  way 
of  showing  young  people  that  this  Na- 
tion wants  and  needs  their  participation. 

L   PtraUC   SUBPOBT  FOB   VOTINC   AT    18 

Last  year's  Gallup  poll  found  public 
suppKjrt  for  voting  at  18  had  reached  an 
alltime  high.  Two  out  of  every  three 
adults — 64   percent — thought    18-.    19-, 
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and  30-year-oldi  should  be  pwmltted  to 
vote.  Only  17  percent  of  all  adulta  held 
this  view  In  1930  when  the  first  national 
Oallup  survey  on  voting  at  18  was  con- 
ducted. 

TodAy,  bipartisan  support  for  voting 
at  18  is  a  reality.  In  Its  1968  platform 
the  Democratic  Party  pledged: 

Wa  will  kupport  a  Con«tltutlon«l  kmend- 
ment  lowering  tb«  voting  mg*  to  18. 

The  Republican  Party  stated  In  Its 
1968  platform: 

In  r«cognlUon  of  tbe  abUltlM  of  tbeM 
younger  cltlzena.  tbalr  daalra  to  participate, 
and  their  setvlce  In  the  nation's  defence,  we 
believe  that  lower  age  groups  should  be  ac- 
oocded  the  rlgbt  to  vote.  We  believe  that 
•tatM  which  have  not  yet  acted  should  re- 
evaluate tbelr  positions  with  respect  to  18 
year  olds  voting,  and  that  each  such  state 
should  decide  this  matter  for  Itself.  We 
urge  ttiat  the  states  act  now. 

Besides  public  support  and  bipartisan 
Pfuty  support,  our  recent  Presidents 
ha^e  a^  lent  their  support  to  voting 
at  18: 

President  E^isenhower  in  his  January 
7,  1954,  state  of  the  Union  message  said: 

I  urge  Congress  to  propose  to  the  State*  a 
constitutional  amendioent  permitting  cltl- 
eens  to  vote  when  they  reach  the  age  of  18. 

President  Kennedy  ssild  on  May  21. 
1954,  before  becoming  President: 

Indeed,  I  would  support  such  an  amend- 
ment (voting  at  18)  In  my  own  state  and 
In  the  Congress  if  It  were  supported  by  the 
experience  and  demand  of  many  states. 

President  Johnson,  in  transmitting  to 
Congress  a  proposal  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution to  lower  the  voting  age  to  18, 
stated  on  June  27.  1968: 

We  should  now  extend  the  rlgbt  to  vote 
to  more  than  ten  mllUon  dtlaans  un]uBtty 
denied  that  right.  They  are  the  young  men 
and  women  of  America  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  ai. 

President  Nixon,  during  the  recent 
presidential  campaign,  had  the  following 
to  say  In  support  of  voting  at  18: 

I  am  for  the  18  year  old  vote.  Tba  reason 
I  think  18  year  olds  should  vote  la  that  I 
think  they  would  add  to  the  interest  in 
American  elections,  they  would  add  to  the 
quality  of  the  debate,  the  younger  genera- 
tton  today  Is  better  educated.  It  knows  more 
about  politics,  more  about  the  world,  than 
many  of  the  older  people.  That  Is  why  I  want 
them  to  vote — not  becauae  they  are  old 
enough  to  fight,  but  becauae  they  are  smart 
enough  to  vote. 

On  February  5.  as  members  of  the 
Youth  Franchise  Coalition,  15  organi- 
zations formally  committed  themselves 
to  work  together  to  achieve  the  goal  of 
voting  at  18:  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action;  Citizens  Division,  Democratic 
Party;  Citizens  for  Vote  18;  Citizenship 
Education  Program,  SCLC;  Committee 
for  Community  Affairs;  LUV — Let  Us 
Vote;  NAACP,  Youth  and  College  Divi- 
sion; National  Education  Association; 
Southern  Committee  on  Political  Khlcs; 
Student  National  Education  Association ; 
Studoit  World  Federalists;  U.S.  National 
Student  Association ;  U.S.  Youth  Council ; 
Young  Democratic  Clubs  of  America; 
Young  Republican  National  Federation. 

I  believe  access  to  the  btdlot  is  the 
fimdamental  and  basic  requirement  for 
dtLzen  participation  in  a  democratic  so- 
ciety. Today,  efforts  to  involve  12  million 


young  Americans  in  the  most  basic  proc- 
ess of  a  democracy  appear  to  be  closer  to 
success  than  at  any  vime  since  the  first 
major  effort  to  secure  voting  at  18  began 
in  1942. 

n.  WHT  WB  RISXTATX  ON  VOTINO  AT  tS 

First.  The  prospect  of  12  million  new 
and  allegedly  irresponsible  voters  is  a 
cause  of  concern.  The  principal  theme  of 
those  opposed  to  lowering  the  voting  age 
is  lrreQx>nsibillty.  Twenty -one  as  the  age 
of  voting  responsibility  has  no  relevance 
in  our  20th  century — hopefully  a  time  in 
which  we  all  have  shed  our  suits  of 
armor. 

Those  opposed  to  lowering  the  age  of 
voting  seek  proof  positive  that  youth  will 
handle  their  franchise  intelligently  even 
before  having  the  opportunity  to  vote. 
The  same  impossible  demand  was  made 
in  opposition  to  female  sufferage  50  years 
ago  and  equal  voting  rights  for  Negroes 
only  3  years  ago.  No  tragedy  occurred  on 
ratification  of  the  19th  amendment  in 
1920  and  no  catastrophe  has  resulted 
since  passage  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965.  What  has  happened  is  large  seg- 
ments of  our  population  now  play  a  posi- 
tive role  within  our  political  system — 
one  of  the  earmarks  of  a  democracy. 

In  May  1968  a  Qallup  poU  disclosed 
that  as  many  college- aged  Americans 
considered  themselves  Republicans  as 
Democrats — 29  percent  Republicans,  29 
percent  Democrats,  and  42  percent  Inde- 
Ijendents. 

To  counter  the  arguments  of  those  who 
point  to  the  December  1964  demonstra- 
tions at  Berkeley.  I  point  out  the  demon- 
strations began  with  the  protests  against 
the  very  exclusion  from  decisionmaking 
that  the  21-year-old  voting  laws  epit- 
omize. 

If  the  stereotyije  of  the  Berkeley  stu- 
dent is  false,  and  it  is,  then  the  idea  that 
most  college  students  are  irresponsible  is 
all  the  more  false.  Almost  10,000  Indiana 
University  students  recently  protested 
action  by  the  Indiana  General  Assembly 
resulting  in  a  substantial  increase  in  tui- 
tion— an  action  directly  affecting  them 
yet  an  action  in  which  they  had  no  direct 
voice  being  excluded  from  voting.  Na- 
tional TV  coverage  showed  the  protest 
was  peaceful  and  orderly. 

As  Indiana  University  students  re- 
cently demonstrated,  real  experience 
does  not  come  from  observation  but  from 
participation.  It  is  our  responsibility  to 
insure  that  positive  participation  also 
takes  place  within,  as  well  as  outside,  our 
political  system. 

Second.  Low  voter  participation  of 
young  people  between  21  and  30.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  Commission  on  Regis- 
tering and  Voting  Participation  in  its 
report  submitted  December  20,  1963 
stated: 

The  Commission  Is  concerned  over  the  low 
voter  participation  of  this  age  group  between 
21  and  30.  We  believe  that  a  major  reason  for 
this  low  turnout  Is  that,  by  the  time  they 
have  turned  31  (the  minimum  voting  age 
In  48  of  the  SO  states ) .  many  young  people  are 
so  far  removed  from  the  stimulation  of  the 
educational  process  that  their  Interest  in 
public  aff€dra  has  waned.  Some  may  be  lost  as 
voters  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

Third.  There  has  never  been  a  con- 
certed national  effort  to  bring  together 


the  forces  favoring  voting  at  18  to  in- 
sure serious  consideration  by  Congress 
cuid  the  State  legislaitures.  The  Youth 
Franchise  Coalition  has  only  recently 
been  formed  to  plan  and  coordinate  a 
national  educational  and  political  action 
campaign  to  secure  the  right  to  vote  for 
all  citizens  of  the  United  States  at  age  18. 
The  genius  of  our  American  political 
system  has  been  its  adaptability.  Our 
political  leaders  and  parties  have  always 
been  capable  in  the  end  of  embracing 
new  ideas  and  new  people.  Political  lead- 
ers and  parties  refusing  to  accept  trans- 
fusions of  new  Ideas  and  new  people 
have  always  been  left  behind. 

nx.   WMT  WM  SHOULD  BUFTOT  VOTINO   AT   18 

First.  The  most  compelling  reason  for 
lowering  the  voting  age  is  that  Amer- 
ican politics  needs  the  transfusion  that 
younger  voters  would  provide. 

Senator  Maksitxu)  said: 

liowerlng  the  voting  age  to  18  will  tend 
to  bring  about  a  better  and  more  equitable 
balance  In  the  electorate  of  the  nation.  As 
life  expectancy  rlsea.  the  number  of  older 
voters  Increases.  A  corresponding  expansion 
In  the  number  of  younger  voters  will  not 
only  broaden  the  political  base  of  the  Oov- 
emment,  it  may  w«U  provide  concurrently 
a  more  balanced  \approach  In  the  nation's 
general  poUtlcal  oi^ook. 

Forty  percent  of  our  population  is  now 
under  21  years  of  age.  By  1970  half  of 
our  population  will  be  under  27  and 
about  7  percent  will  be  between  the  ages 
of  18  and  21.  Thus,  the  average  age  of 
Americans  is  now  approaching  the  lower 
20's  after  having  climbed  upward  since 
the  first  decades  of  the  last  century. 
America  is  gradually  becoming  as 
"young"  as  It  was  at  the  time  of  its 
revolution. 

Younger  voters  would  indeed  provide 
the  transfusion  needed  today  in  Ameri- 
can politics.  More  than  any  other  factor, 
it  was  the  nonviolent  and  student-led 
demonstrations  of  the  early  1960's  that 
produced  the  climate  in  this  country 
necessary  for  enactment  of  the  landmark 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  1965.  Stu- 
dents have  formed  the  backtKjne  of  the 
opposition  to  previous  U.S.  policies  in 
Vietnsun. 

Because  student  demonstrations, 
marches,  and  speeches  have  in  part  been 
outside  our  political  system,  some  stu- 
dents have  felt  the  need  to  resort  to  un- 
lawful acts  to  make  their  point.  In  doing 
so.  they  have  made  my  point  as  well: 
there  should  be  no  need  for  civil  dis- 
obedience in  a  political  system  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  people. 

The  energy,  ingenuity,  and  idealism  of 
young  Americans  will  instill  new  purpose 
and  drive  in  our  political  system  if  they 
are  given  the  right  to  vote — the  means 
to  true  involvement  in  the  American 
political  system. 

Second.  If  young  people  receive  the 
right  to  vote  immediately  after  graduat- 
ing from  high  school,  they  will  form  the 
habit  of  civic  responsibility  early  in  life. 

Rather  than  blindly  adhering  to  the 
present  standard,  borrowed  from  ancient 
English  common  law  which  designated 
21  as  the  minimum  age  for  knighthood, 
why  not  choose  an  age  marking  a  definite 
turning  point  in  the  lives  of  young  Amer- 
icans today — the  usual  age  of  graduation 
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from  high  school.  Given  the  fact  that 
21-year-olds  are  today's  most  delinquent 
voters,  it  makes  sense  to  grant  the 
franchise  at  the  age  by  which  most  young 
Americans  today  graduate  from  high 
school  so  that  what  was  learned  may  be 
put  to  practical  use  before  being 
forgotten. 

Seventy-five  percent  of  our  people 
graduate  from  high  school  today.  Over  40 
percent  will  attend  coUege  at  some  point. 
By  comparison.  45  percent  completed 
high  school  in  1940  and  16  percent  could 
expect  to  attend  college. 

Third.  TV  now  gives  young  people  a 
feeling  of  immediacy  and  involvement 
concerning  international  and  domestic 
problems — an  involvement  never  before 
possible. 

The  18-,  19-.  and  20-year-olds  have 
witnessed  the  important  events  of  our 
age.  Such  experiences  combined  with 
knowledge  gained  in  loigh  school  have 
created  the  desire  in  yoimg  Americans  to 
have  a  real  voice  in  decisions  affecting 
them. 

Improved  education  combined  with  a 
feeling  of  identification  with  the  im- 
portant social  and  political  currents  of 
today  have  made  young  people  an  im- 
portant force.  Our  voting  laws  have  un- 
fortunately relegated  young  Americans 
to  an  outside  force  exerting  pressure  on, 
rather  than  participating  within,  our 
political  system. 

Fourth.  Increasingly,  the  lives  of  18-, 
19-,  and  20-year-olds  are  being  affected 
by  direct  Federal  Government  action — 
the  draft,  taxation,  job  training  pro- 
grams, as  well  as  through  service  in  the 
Peace  Corps,  VISTA,  and  the  Teacher 
Corps.  All  responsible  Americans  should 
have  a  voice  in  determining  how  their 
Government  will  affect  their  lives.  Con- 
gressional resolutions  lowering  the  vot- 
ing age  to  18  were  first  introduced  in 
1942 — the  same  year  the  draft  induc- 
tion age  was  lowered  to  18.  The  same 
situation  exists  today  with  one-half  of 
our  servicemen  killed  in  Vietnam  not  be- 
ing able  to  vote. 

Fifth.  18-,  19-,  and  20-year-olds  can 
marry  and  start  families,  pay  taxes,  drive 
cars,  and  carry  firearms.  They  are  sub- 
ject to  the  same  penal  code  sis  are  those 
of  21  years  of  age  and  over.  Being  treated 
as  adults  under  the  law,  they  should  join 
adults  in  determining  the  laws  which 
apply  equally  to  both  groups. 

Sixth.  Since  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Alas- 
ka, and  Hawaii  now  provide  for  vot- 
ing by  young  Americans  imder  21,  those 
under  21  and  residing  in  other  States  are 
being  deprived  of  their  equal  rights  under 
the  law  \n  not  being  able  to  vote.  Cer- 
tainly the  capacity  of  young  Americans 
to  make  intelligent  choices  is  not  gov- 
erned by  the  State  boundaries  within 
which  they  happen  to  reside. 

Seventh.  Nothing  in  the  recent  politi- 
cal history  of  the  four  States  providing 
for  under-21  voting  indicates  the  college- 
age  vote  is  irresponsible.  In  Kentucky,  a 
State  in  which  18-year-olds  have  been 
voting  since  1956,  80  percent  of  almost 
200,000  18-to-20-year-olds  went  to  the 
polls.  Gallup  polls  in  1954  showed  that 
77  percent  of  Georgia's  l8-to-20-year- 
olds  would  go  to  the  polls  if  able  to  vote. 
Subsequently,  Georgia's   18-to-20-year- 


olds  now  make  up  20  percent  of  the 
State's  electorate. 

Eighth.  Eighteen-year-olds  now  vote  in 
18  other  countries  of  the  world.  Certainly 
young  people  residing  in  the  United 
States  are  as  well  prepared  today  to  make 
intelligent  choices  as  are  their  contem- 
poraries in  other  countries  of  the  world. 

(  IV.    CONCLUSION 

The  history  of  the  18-year-old  suffrage 
dates  back  to  1770  when  there  were  at- 
tempts to  draft  a  lower  voting  age  in 
State  constitutions.  Today,  efforts  to  in- 
volve 12  million  young  Americans  in  the 
most  basic  process  of  democracy  appears 
to  be  more  near  success  than  at  any  time 
since  1942.  . 

With  assurances  from  the  Youth 
Franchise  CoaUtion  that  18-  to  20-year- 
olds  really  want  to  participate  within  our 
political  system  and  that  these  new 
voters  will  support  legislators  who  make 
it  possible,  cnances  for  passage  of  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  providing  for  vot- 
ing at  18  by  the  91st  Congress  is  bright. 

I  join  those  supporters  of  Votes  in 
their  feeling  that  a  nation  distrustful  of 
its  youth,  "is  a  nation  that  does  not 
have  the  vision  to  endure." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  follows:  i 
articlb  — 

Section  1.  The  right  of  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  ahall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  SUtea  or  by  any 
State  on  account  of  age  If  such  a  citizen  Is 
eighteen  years  of  age  or  older.  The  Congress 
shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by 
appropriate  legislation. 

Sec.  2.  This  article  shall  be  Inoperative 
unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  leg- 
islatures of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States  within  seven  years  from  the  date  of 
its  submission  to  the  States  by  the  Congress. 


tend  their  remarks  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter  to:) 

Mr.  Rarick,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ryam.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Flowers)  ,  for  15  minutes,  today: 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  TiERNAN  of  Rhode  Island  (at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Albert)  for  today 
on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Wyman  of  New  Hampshire  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  for  an 
Indefinite  period  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Mt7:f.t.t.  of  North  Carolina  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  for  to- 
day on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Culver  for  the  week  of  June  2  on 
accoimt  of  official  business  for  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  PociNSKi,  for  30  minutes  today; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarlcs  and 
include  extraneous  matter.  i 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hammerschmidt)  to  address 
the  House  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter:) 

Mr.  Satlor.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Cunningham,  for  60  minutes,  to- 
day. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pl-owiRs) .  to  revise  and  ex- 


EXTENSIONS   OF   REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 

to:  .     , 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  m  four 

instances,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  MacGregor  following  message  of 
President  on  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  in  colloquy 
with  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
UdalD  . 

Mr.  Keith  to  follow  Mr.  Staggers. 

Mr.  Gross,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hammerschmidt)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Meskill  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Collins  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Stafford. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Riegle  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK. 

Mr.  Mayne. 

Mr.  ScHWENGEL  lu  three  instances. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  in  two  Instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Flowers),  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  O'Hara  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fountain  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dingell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Roberts  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Casey  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  BiAGCi  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  BOLLING. 

Mr.  MooRHEAD  iii  two  Instances. 
Mr.  MiNisH. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  Instances. 
Mr.  Gallagher  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Feighan. 

Mr.  Friedel  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia  in  three  In- 
stances. 
Mr.  Marsh. 

Mr.  PuQUA  in  two  instances, 
Mr.  Helstoski  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Lamorum  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Obey  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Satterfield. 
Mr.  Ichord  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Vanik  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  NICHOLS. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Patten. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida  In  five  instances. 
Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee  In  two  In- 
stances. 
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SENATE   WTTJ.  HEFERRED 


A  Joint  Resolution  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title  was  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and.  under  the  nile,  re- 
ferred blb  follows: 

8.J.  Re«.  SO.  Joint  resolution  to  e«tabll«b  a 
OoBunlwlon  on  Balanced  EcononUo  D«T*lop> 
mant;  to  the  C<Hnmlttee  on  Intentat*  and 
Fonlfn  Commaroe. 


to  r«c«lT«  dlaabUlty  iiuurance  benefits  tbere- 
under    to    the    Ootnmlttee    on    Waya    and 


ADJOXJRNMENT 


Mr.  FliOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro>Tl- 
slons  of  House  Concurrent  Reaolutloo 
277.  91st  Congrees.  the  Chair  declares 
the  House  adjourned  until  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Monday,  Jime  2,  1989. 

Thereupon  (at  1  o'clock  and  45  min- 
utes p  jn. )  pursuant  to  House  Conciurent 
Resolution  277,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  June  2.  1969,  at  12  o'clock 
rtoon."  ■ 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
oommimlcatlons  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

810.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  tranamlttlng  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  revise  the  lawa 
relating  to  post  offices  and  post  roiuU  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Ckinunlttee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

81 1.  A  letter  from  tl|e  Comptroller  Oen- 
eral  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  administration  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration  of  the  disaster  loan 
program  In  connection  with  the  1904  Alaska 
earthquake:  to  the  Committee  on  Qovcm- 
ment  Operations. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILUS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clttk. 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Conunlttee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  438.  Resolu- 
tion, transfer  of  funds  within  the  offices  of 
the  Clerk  and  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  91-278).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

PUBLIC    BILLJS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  Aaii.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.   ANNUNZIO    (for  himself.   Mr. 

CoNTxas.  Mr.  Muspbt  of  Illinois,  Mr. 

Paicx   of   Illinois.   Mr.   Ronan.   Mr. 

PuciMsxi,  Mi.  Stokjs,  Mr.  MTT.^»^^  of 

Callfomla,     Mr.     Klucztnbxz.    Mr. 

OaAT,  and  Mr.  SHmxr) : 

HA  11737.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Blerchant 

Marine  Act.  1988,  to  encourage  shipbuilding. 

and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 

Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

HJL  11738.  A  bill  to  clarify  and  strengthen 
the  cargo-preference  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  ATRBS: 
HA.  11739.  A  bUl  to  amend  ttUe  n  of  th« 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalise  the  con- 
ations governing  eligibility  of  blind  persons 


By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
HJt.  11740.  A  bill  ib  promote  the  advance- 
ment of  biological  research  In  aging  through 
a  comprehensive  and  intensive  6-year  pro- 
gram for  the  systematic  study  of  the  basic 
origins  of  the  aging  process  In  human  beings: 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 
HJt.  11741.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  with  respect  to  ex- 
penses of  plastic  stirgery  and  hypertrlcohol- 
ogy;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin : 
HJt.   11742.   A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
Interstate  facilities.  Including  the  malls,  for 
the   transportation   of   certain   materials  to 
minors;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl  11743.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of  In- 
terstate  facilities.  Including   the  malls,  for 
the  transportation  of  salacious  advertising; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  11744.  A  bill  to  afford  protection  to 
the  public  from  offensive  Intrusion  Into  their 
homes  through  the  postal  service  of  sexually 
oriented  mall  matter,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  CULVER : 
HJl.  11745  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  15-percent 
across-the-board  Increase  In  monthly  bene- 
fits, with  subsequent  cost-of-Uvlng  Increases 
In  such  benefits  and  a  nUnlmum  primary 
benefit  of  880;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By    Mr.    DINQELL    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Blatnix,     Mr.     Satlok,     and     Mr. 
Kasth)  : 
HJt.  11748.  A  bUl  to  esUbllsh  a  clean  water 
tnut  fund,  In  which  Federal  water  use  fees 
shall  be  deposited  and  from  which  shall  be 
expended  all  amounts  for  Federal  water  pol- 
lution control  programs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By    Mr.    FISHER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Bbbst,  Mr.  Bttston  of  Utah.  Mr.  Dom 
H.  Claussk,  Mr.  Hansxit  of  Idaho, 
Mr.  Johnson  of  California,  Mr.  Lxo- 
ortT.  Mr.  Llotd,  Mr   McClusb.  Mrs. 
Mat,   Mr.   Olsbn,    Mr.   RnrxL.   Mr. 
Wou>.  Mr.  BT7SI.XSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Pbics   of   Texas,   Mr.    PuacBix,    Mr. 
Writs,  and  Mr.  Lujan)  : 
H3.  11747.  A  bill  to  Impose  a  quota  on  Im- 
ported fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen  lamb  meat 
and  certain  prepared  or  preserved  lamb  meat; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 
HJt.  11748.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  regarding  credits  and 
payments  In  the  case  of  certain  use  of  gaso- 
line and  lubricating  oil;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI : 
HJl.  11740.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  100  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  bene- 
fits for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
nations  allied  with  the  United  States  In 
World  War  I  and  World  War  II:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ITDALL  ( for  himself.  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton, Mr.  Hanlxt.  Mr.  Hkchlxx  of 
West    Virginia.    Mr.    Landbuic,    Mr. 
Stxxd,  Mr.  Passman,  Mrs.  Okxxn  of 
Oregon,  Mr.  Stkphkns.  Mr.  Asbi.st, 
Mr.  Hnx,  and  Mr.  Pitxcxix)  : 
HJt.  11750.   A  blU   to  revise  the  laws  re- 
lating to  post  offices  and  post  roads,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM  (for  himself, 
Mr.  CoaariT,  Mr.  Qkralo  R.  Fobd, 
Mr.  DxawiNSKi,  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  McClusi,  Mr. 
Miwn.T.,  Blr.  LuKXNS.  Mr.  Abznds, 
Mr.  AMSBiaoN  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
RHoma.  Mr  Porr,  Mr.  Tarr,  Mr. 
Bos   Wilson,  Mr.  Bow,  Mr.   Bush, 


Mr.  Tbaottx  of  California,  Mr.  Col- 
ism,   Mr.    Dickinson,    Mr.    Ekuen. 
BO«N,  Mr.  HosMxa,  Mr.  Kutksndall, 
Mr.   Mabtin,   Mr.   Bbook,   and   Mr. 
Rurrs) : 
HJl.  11761.  A  blU  to  revise  the  lawa  relat- 
ing to  post  offices  and  post  roads,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  CX7NNINOHAM  (for  himself.  Mr. 

DXLLSNBACK,        Mr.        POLXOCK,        Mr. 

Btsnes  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Steigsx  of 
Arizona,  Mr.  BaowN  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
FiNOLXT,   Mr.  MosHxa,   Mr.   Matnx. 
Mr.  OiTOK.  Mr.  Stxicxx  of  Wisconsin, 
Mr.   BaowN   of   Ohio.   Mr.   Utt,  Mr. 
RncLC,  Mr.  McCiobt,  Mr.  Atxcs,  Mr. 
ZiON,   Mr.   EscH,   Mr.   Mathias,  Mr. 
TALCorr,  Mr.  Prrns,  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Idaho,  and  Mr.  Qtrnc) : 
H.R.  11753.  A  bin  to  revise  the  laws  relat- 
ing to  poet  offices  and  post  roads,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ADAMS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
TuNNXT)  : 
HJt.  11753.  A  bill  to  revise  the  laws  relat- 
ing to  post  offices  and  post  roads,  and  for 
other   purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia: 
HJl.  11754.  A  bill  to  Impose  an  excess  prof- 
Its  tax  on  the  Income  of  corporations  during 
the  present  emergency:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HJt.  11756.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  insurance  benefits 
thereunder:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 
HJt.  11756.  A  bill  to  prcnnote  public  health 
and  welfare  by  expanding,  improving,  and 
better  coordinating  the  family  planning  serv- 
ices and  population  research  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KOCH: 
HJt.  11757.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Fair  Pack- 
aging and  Labeling  Act  to  require  the  dis- 
closure by  retail  distributors  of  unit  reti<il 
prices  of  packaged  consumer   commodities, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  McDADE: 
HJt.  11768.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  Insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MOSS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bkoom- 
nxLO,  Mr.  Monacan,  Mr.  Rxm  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Rosknthal,  Mrs.  Hansen 
of  Washington,  Mr.  Contx,  Mr.  Fxa- 
sxs,   Mr.   Rotbal,   Mr.   Hokton,   Mr. 
Tunnxt.   Mr.   FiNDLXT.   Mr.  Peppik, 
Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin,  and  Mr. 
Maillxaxd)  : 
HJt.  11759.  A  bill  to  amend  title  III  of  part 
I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to 
provide  for  a  program  of  Investment  guar- 
antees in  Latin  American  countries  to  encour. 
age  local  participation  in  self-help  commu- 
nity development  projects:  to  the  Coomilttee 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  ^ 

By  Mr.  NELSEN: 
H.R.  11760.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tray  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
provide  financial  assistance  for  education 
and  Information  programs  relating  to  drugs 
and  their  abuse,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PODELL: 
HJt.  11761.  A  bin  to  permit  officers  and 
employees   of   the   Federal    Government   to 
elect  coverage  under  the  old-age,  sunrlTors. 
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and  dlsaMllty  Insaiaiios  system;  to  the  Com- 
mlttss  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.    PC»XLL    (for   himself,    Mr. 
MaTSDNAoa,  Mr.  Fascxll,  Mr.  Tromt- 
SON  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Wolit,  Mr. 
O'Neill  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Fabb- 
arnoN,  Mr.  Ronan,  Mr.  Anocbson  of 
nilnots,   Mr.   BiAOOi,   Mr.   Pnu.   Mr. 
Mooehxao,  Mr.  Lxocxtt,  Mr.  Edwabbs 
of  California,  Mr.  William  D.  Fobo. 
Mr.   Gbat,   Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  Button, 
Mr.  MoBSB,  Mr,  Olsbn,  Mr.  Rosbn- 
thal,  Mr.  HowABO.  Mr.  McCabtht, 
Mr.  RooiNO,  and  Mr.  Diaas) : 
H.R.  11762.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946  to  provide 
for  annual  reports  to  the  OongTesa  by  the 
ComptroUer     General     concerning     certain 
price  Increases  In  Oovemment  contracts  and 
certain  failures  to  meet  Oovemment  contract 
completion  dates;  to  the  Committee  on  GoT- 
emraent  Operations. 

By  Mr.  REES  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bbaox- 
MAS,   Mr.   Cabbt,   Mr.   Contebs,  Mr. 
EowABDS  of  California,  Mr.  Pbaseb, 
Mr,  Gatdos,  Mr.  Hcchleb  of  West 
Virginia,   Mr.   Hicxs,   Mr.   Lono  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Mbeds,  Mr.  Minish, 
Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Olsen,  Mr.  PncB,  Mr. 
RxuBS,  Mr.  Rotbal,  Mr.  Stminoton, 
Mr.  Tebbnan,  Mr.  Tunnet,  and  MT. 
Van  Deebun)  : 
H.R.  11763.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  operation 
of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment,  and   for  other  purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  Rules, 
By  Mr.  REUBS: 
HJt.  11764.  A  bill  to  Improve  Intergovern- 
mental   relationships  ■  between    the    United 
States  and  the  States  and  municipalities, 
and  the  economy  and  efficiency  of  all  levels 
of  government,  by  providing  Federal  block 
grants  for  States  and  localities  which  take 
steps  to  modernize  State  and  local  govern- 
ment;   to   the   Committee   on    Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  ROBISON: 
HJt.  11765.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  make  It  clear  that 
an  expenditure  otherwise  allowable  as  a 
medical  expense  deduction  shall  not  be  dis- 
allowed on  the  ground  that  It  Is  a  personal, 
living,  or  family  expense  If  It  Is  made  pur- 
suant to  the  prescription  or  recommendation 
of  a  physician;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROOERS  of  Florida  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  LxNNON,  Mr.  Mooreb,  Mr. 
DowiONO.    Mr.    Kabth,    Mr.    Hath- 
AWAT,  Mr.  Clabk,  Mr.  Si.  Onob,  Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Hanna, 
Mr.  LxooETT,  Mr.  Pellt,  Mr.  Keith. 
Mr.    SCHAOEBZBO.     Mr.    Dellxnback, 
Mr.  RuppB,  Mr.  OooDUNO,  and  Mr. 
Beat): 
R.R.  11766.  A  blU  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN : 
HJl.  11767.  A  blU  to  adjiist  agricultural 
production,   to  provide   a  transitional   pro- 
gram for  farmers,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  STANTON: 
HJl.  11768.  A  bUl  to  assUt  studento  Who. 
to  attend  college,  are  relying  on  their  own 
wage-earning  capacity  rather  than  depend- 
ing on  others:  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion afid  Labor. 

H.R.  11769.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  13,  1948,  relating  to  Federal  partici- 
pation in  the  cost  of  protecting  the  shores  of 
the  United  States,  its  territories,  and  poeses- 
slons,  to  Include  privately  owned  property;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

HJt.  11770.  A  blU  to  reguUte  Imports  of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  STEED  (for  himself,  Mr.  Es- 
MimDSON,  and  Mr.  Camp)  : 
HJt.  11771.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  Judg- 
ments in  favor  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians, 
and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STEED   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Camp)  : 
HM.  11772.  A  bill  to  supplement  the  anti- 
trust laws  of  the  United  States  by  providing 
for  fair  competitive  practices  In  the  termina- 
tion of  franchise  agreements;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  WHALEN: 
HJl.  11773.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of  In- 
terstate facilities,  including  the  malls,  for 
the  transpKirtation  of  saltbclous  advertising; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 
HJt.  11774.  A  bUl  to  afford  protection  to 
the  public  from  Intrusion  into  their  homes 
through  the  postal  service  of  offensive  sex- 
ually oriented  mall  matter:  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 

By  Mr.  WOLFF  (for  himself,  Mr.  Wal- 

oiE.   Mr.   Flood.   Mr.   Cobman,   Mrs. 

Mink,  Mr.  Gabmatz,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr. 

Blatnik.  Mr.  Debwinbki,  Mr.  Oiaimo, 

Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Moobhead,  Mr.  Kluc- 

ztnski,  Mr,  Gboveb,  Mrs.  Mat,  Mr. 

Mobgan,  Mr.  Andebsom  of  Illinois, 

and  Mr.  Montoomxbt)  : 

H.R.  11775.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  the  same 

tax  exemption  for  servicemen  in  and  around 

Korea  as  is  presently  provided  for  those  In 

Vietnam;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means. 

ByMr.  WRIGHT: 
HJt.  11776.  A  bill  to  afford  protection  to 
the  public  from  offensive  intrusion  Into  their 
homes  through  the  postal  service  of  sexually 
oriented  mail  matter,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey: 
H.J.  Res.  748.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
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States  relative  to  equU  rights  for  men  and 
women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  GILBERT:' 
H.J.  Res.  749.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.J.  Res.  750.  Joint  resolution  to  proclaim 
National  Night  Driving  Safety  Week;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  NIX: 
H.J.  Res.  751.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WEICKER : 
H.J.  Res.  752.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RYAN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Beown 
of  Callfomla,  Mr.  Bttbton  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Button,  Mr.  Diggs,  Mr.  Ed- 
WABoa  of  California,  Mr.  Hklstoski. 
Mr.  Koch,  and  Mr.  Powell)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  278.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
questing that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  stop  selecting  and  Inducting  individ- 
uals into  the  Armed  Forces  for  a  period  of 
180    days;    to    the    Committee    on    Armed 
Services. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn, 
199.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Minnesota, 
relative  to  the  age  requirement  in  the  aid 
to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled  pub- 
lic assistance  program,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  aa  follows: 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 

HJt.  11777.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Fred- 
esvlnda  Mercedes  Oonzalez-Pena;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 

HJl.  11778.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Vincent 
Shau  Lee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary.   

By  Mr.  WYATT: 

H.R.  11779.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Arllne 
and  Maurice  Loader;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  ~ 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  xxn, 
127.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Ralph  Boryszewski.  Rochester,  N.Y.,  relative 
to  impeachment  proceedings,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


JOHN  JOSEPH  CARDINAL  WRIGHT 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or  FKNNSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVXB 

Tuesday,  May  27.  1969 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Peimsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  glad  to  insert  in  the 
Recoro  another  article  regarding  John 
Cardinal  Wright,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  so 
that  his  story  Is  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
American  people:     ~ 


[From  the  Pittsburgh    (Pa.)   Press,  May  4, 

1969] 

John  Caboinal  Weight — Still  in  Touch 

With  the  People 

(By  Ann  Carey) 

An  Irlsh-blooded  priest  whose  favorite  dish 
Is  Italian  spaghetti,  who  keeps  Jelly  beans 
in  his  living  room  and  sniffs  hyacinths  every 
chance  he  gets — that's  Pittsburgh's  new  car- 
dinal. 

Robust  John  Joseph  Cardinal  Wright,  Bos- 
ton bom  and  bred  and  a  10-year  resident  of 
Pittsburgh  as  Its  eighth  Catholic  bishop,  has 
Impressed  three  popes  and  many  bishops  and 
cardinals  with  the  scholarship  of  his  writtnci. 


The  New  York  Times  has  called' blm  "one 
of  the  most  able  administrators  and  thinkers 
in  the  American  hierarchy." 

His  formal  elevation  six  days  ago  to  cardi- 
nal, bypassing  the  usual  American  step  of 
being  named  archbishop,  In  a  solemn,  cen- 
turies-old ceremony  In  Rome's  venerable 
Slstine  Chapel,  makes  him  one  of  the  most 
powerfvQ  men  In  the  Catholic  Church. 

But  it's  the  cardinal's  warm,  merry  "hu- 
manness"  that  has  endeared  him  to  people 
throughout  the  world,  from  a  handful  of 
Paris  Boy  Scouts  he  went  camping  with  as  a 
newly  ordained  priest  in  France  to  thousands 
of  Plttsburghers  in  the  second  largest  Catho- 
lic diocese  In  the  country. 
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Wben  you  want  to  find  out  how  tbla  much- 
UudMl  man  is  most  often  regarded,  you  talk 
to  unwed  mothers  who  have  been  at  St. 
Roaella.  to  alcohoUca.  to  uxl  drivers  and  bus 
drivers,  to  militant  blacks  who  got  nnanclal 
aid  from  him  in  the  face  of  frowns  of  many, 
to  his  adoring  household  staff,  to  the  mothers 
whose  babies  he  has  baptized  at  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  on  Easter. 

And  from  them  you  get  a  picture  of  a  man 
who  squeezes  hours  from  one  of  the  busiest 
schedules  In  the  City  to  make  time  for  people 
"He  dldnt  look  at  me  like  I  was  dirt.  He 
kept  making  Jokes  and  he  even  asked  me  to 
pray  for  him.  Can  you  Imagine  that!"  said  a 
young  woman  who  had  an  Illegitimate  child. 
A  mother  whose  baby  he  baptised  ex- 
claimed, "When  I  look  at  that  man.  I  really 
feel  I  kind  of  know  what  Jesus  must  have 
been  like.  He's  Orm  but  he's  as  kind  as  Ood 
makes  them." 

A  bus  driver  said  after  listening  to  a 
Wright  sermon,  "You  get  the  feeling  he's  one 
of  the  best  politicians  around.  Tou  Just  feel 
he  gets  whatever  he  goes  after.  But  I  admire 
him  for  It." 

The  adulation,  the  limelight,  the  glowing 
adjective* — have  they  changed  the  man? 
,Li«o  tVpnnelly,  bis  chauffeur  and  personal 
assistant  who's  been  with  him  for  22  years. 
the  nuns  who  run  his  house,  the  priests  who 
assist  him  Insist  he's  the  same. 

He  still  stops  to  talk  to  little  children  on 
the  street.  He  still  greets  everyone  he  meets 
with  a  handshake  or  a  hug  and  a  "Ood  bless 
you,"  and  he  still  says  goodbye  with  a  hearty 
"Pray  for  me." 

He  ramrods  through  each  day  on  a  sched- 
ule that  barely  gives  him  time  to  brush  his 
teeth  and  he  does  it  with  a  Joviality  that 
turns  glowers  Into  beams  wherever  he  goes. 
The  new  cardinal  is  not  a  simple  man.  de- 
spite his  frank  aptnnm*. 

Each  time  he  makes  news — especially 
when  he  wrote  the  U.S.  bishops'  qualified 
endorsement  of  Pope  Paul's  controversial 
encyclical  forbidding  artificial  birth  con- 
trol— he  has  baffled  some  of  the  top  journal- 
ists in  the  country  by  defying  claaslflcatlon 
as  either  "liberal"  or  "conaervative." 

Robert  Qruenberg  of  the  Chicago  Dally 
News  Service  was  one  of  those  who  strug- 
gled unsuccessfully  to  pinpoint  him  and 
Anally  gave  up. 

"He  is  recognised  as  one  of  the  more 
erudite  men  of  the  American  Catholic  estali- 
llshment.  ...  A  study  of  his  past  pro- 
nouncements on  various  issues — from  race 
to  peace — would  tempt  the  Indlscrimlnating 
to  place  him  In  either  the  'conservative'  or 
the  'liberal'  camp."  the  newsman  wrote. 

"The  closest  that  one  might  come  In  de- 
scribing him  is  as  a  'hard-nosed  dove'  fon 
matters  of  war  and  peace)  or  as  a  Catholic 
'Boston  Brahmin'  In  matters  of  intellect." 

Cardinal  Wright  says  emphatically,  "I  de- 
spise labels.  They're  a  lasy  way  for  people  to 
categorize.  I  much  prefer  to  have  Ideas  and 
men  Judged  on  their  own  merits." 

The  11. 000- word  pastoral  letter  he  wrote 
last  fall  emphasizing  that  the  Church's  tra- 
ditional stand  condemning  contraception 
still  applies. 

But  the  letter  also  said  that  Catholic 
couplee  who  practice  contraception  will  not 
be  turned  away  from  the  Church,  which  ties 
in  with  one  of  the  cardinal's  strongest  be- 
liefs. 

"You  cannot  Judge  another  man,"  he 
sutea  with  all  the  posltlveness  of  a  Har- 
vard mathematician  reciting  the  multipli- 
cation table. 

"If  history  and  experience  has  taught  me 
anything,  it's  that  the  reasons  why  people 
do  things  are  never  what  you  suspect  and 
never  what  they  say."  he  said  in  a  recent 
interview. 

For  all  the  complexities  of  his  nature, 
ebullient  Cardinal  Wright  nevertheless  has 
an  overriding  philosophy  that  gives  him  a 
solid  concrete  foundation  to  what  be  says 
and  does. 
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"You  can't  say  no  to  life."  be  repeaU.  "You 
have  to  say  yes  to  life  and  art  and  beauty 
and  love." 

Cardinal  Wright  doesn't  believe  that  man 
Is  getting  better  and  better,  what  he  calls 
the  "myth  of  progress." 

Sitting  with  his  leg  curled  up  underneath 
him.  he  stared  out  the  window.  "I  find  won- 
derful examples  of  humanity  in  antiquity 
and  I  find  all  the  examples  of  evil  present 
today.  And  the  reverse  is  true.  Everything 
I'd  want  to  ask  Ood  was  asked  by  Job.  The 
Hebrew  prophets  described  the  exact  same 
social  problems  we  have  today. 

But  he  admits  there  are  special  problems 
today.  "We're  In  grave  danger  of  being  de- 
humanized by  technocracy — not  technology. 
It's  the  Impersonal  Ized,  automated,  IBM 
card-way  people  are  being  treated." 

Cardinal  Wright  believes  something  else 
has  happened  to  our  society,  something  be 
thinks  is  far  worse.  He  believes  the  U.S.  has 
started  to  say  "a  qualified  yes"  to  life.  "That 
means  we're  sick  because  the  next  step  Is  to 
say  no." 

He  explains  that  one  area  where  he  thinks 
this  has  happened  Is  In  family  life — birth 
control.  "People  are  saying  no  to  life — the 
next  step  Is  to  start  strangling  babies  after 
they're  bom  if  they're  not  wanted.  Oh  yes,  I 
believe  it's  coming." 

He  foresees  the  end  coming — "It  happened 
In  Greece." 

He  is  convinced  the  continent  of  the  21st 
Century  is  Africa.  "They're  on  the  way  up. 
They're  sa.ring  ye«  to  everything.  The  time 
will  probably  come  when  they  start  saying  no 
and  then  the  picture  will  pass  to  someone 
el.ne." 

When  man  starts  trying  to  aTOid  pain  by 
becoming  Inhibited  and  not  saying  yea, 
Cardinal  Wright  believes  he's  "OTer  the  hill." 

The  ruddy-faced  cardinal  himself  appears 
to  be  a  long  way  away  from  the  hill.  { 

Tills  is  a  man  who  bristles  with  enthu- 
siasm and  zest  for  life.  love.  art.  music, 
theater,  good  food  and  moet  of  all  people. 

At  50  he's  strong  and  healthy — but  worried 
about  being  overweight.  "You  have  to  be 
careful  if  you  want  to  stay  around."  he  says 
with  a  faint  sigh.  The  nuns  who  take  care  of 
his  big.  homey  house  on  Warwick  Terrace  say 
he  skimps  on  breakfast  and  lunch  and  only 
at  dinner  eats  a  full  meal. 

Tht  eighth  bishop  of  Pittsburgh  was  born 
in  n^e  Dorchester  section  of  Boston  on 
July  18.  10Oe  As  the  eldest  of  six  children  of 
John  J.  and  Harriet  L.  Cokely  Wright,  he  was 
a  mixture  of  English  and  Irish  ancestry  but 
It  was  quickly  observed  he  had  a  heavy  dose 
of  Irish  wit. 

His  father  attended  Burdett  Business  Col- 
lege and  was  an  accountant  for  a  paper  firm 
in  Hyde  Park.  Mass.  He  died  In  1M2.  His 
mother  is  very  ill  in  a  nursing  home  in 
Maaaachusetts. 

Cardinal  Wright  has  two  sisters  and  three 
brothers,  including  a  librarian  and  a 
physician,  but  none  la  in  religious  life. 

Handsome  and  likable,  young  John  Wright 
showed  early  signs  of  being  highly  Intelligent 
and  eargerly  curious  about  the  world  and  his 
place  In  It. 

After  going  to  Boston  Latin  School,  he 
started  out  thinring  he  wanted  to  be  a  re- 
porter. During  college  he  worked  on  the  night 
desk  of  a  Boston  newspaper. 

The  story  persists  that  he  changed  his  mind 
when  sent  to  get  a  picture  of  a  dead  girl 
from  the  grief-stricken  mother. 

The  1931  yearbook  of  Boeton  College  said 
In  its  capsule  chsracteriaatlon  of  him:  "Jack 
stands  unopposed  as  the  outstanding  scbo- 
iBstlc  figure  In  the  class."  The  cardinal  shrugs 
that  off  as  an  attempt  to  offset  the  fact  he 
was  not  exactly  the  school's  sports  star — he 
bated  athletics 

He  also  used  to  be  employed  after  school  at 
the  Hyde  Park  branch  of  the  Boeton  Public 
Library  for  the  hefty  sum  of  35  cents  an 
bo\ir. 

It  was  from  hla  fathar,  an  aTld  reader,  that 
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he  learned  to  love  books,  devouring  tbem  by 
the  shelfful. 

An  early  riser  who  still  nevertbeleas  reads 
late  into  the  night,  he  has  kept  many  of  the 
same  habits  he  has  always  had — with  a  few 
exceptions.  He  no  longer  chases  fires  after 
listening  to  the  police  radio. 

Since  being  ordained  a  priest  in  Rome  In 
1936  at  the  ag^  of  26,  his  church  career 
has  sped  ahead  like  greased  lightning.  His 
doctoral  thesis  was  published  as  a  book.  He 
served  as  a  priest  in  Scotland,  England  and 
France. 

He  taught  philosophy  at  St.  John's  Semi- 
nary, and  in  his  spare  Ume  taught  Italian 
and  poured  forth  a  steady  stream  of  pam- 
phlets and  articles  on  Catholic  social  teach- 
ing. 

In  1060  he  took  over  as  the  first  bishop  of 
the  then  brand  new  diocese  of  Worcester, 
Mass..  where  he  iMcame  known  as  the  "little 
man's  pal." 

Before  he  left  In  1069  to  head  the  six- 
county  Pittsburgh  Roman  Catholic  Diocese, 
he  was  named  "citizen  of  the  year." 

He  delighted  his  Worcester  flock  and  won 
their  affection  with  his  corncob  pipe,  his 
knowledge  of  the  cartoon  character  Charlie 
Brown,  his  teas  for  unwed  mothers,  his  love 
of  music,  his  New  England  frugality  and  his 
Boston-brogued  charm. 

But  he  also  became  known  as  a  perceptive 
businessman  in  his  deslings  to  build  a  new 
hospital  and  to  rebuild  a  tornadoed  college. 
His  debating  background  always  kept  him 
garnering  the  last  word. 

Since  he  came  to  Pittsburgh — on  St.  Pat- 
rick's Day — he  has  been  a  consistent  news- 
maker, more  for  himself  than  his  office. 

Almost  Unmedlately  he  established  a  list 
of  firsts. 

Ha  was  the  first  Catholic  bishop  to  visit 
the  County  Workhouse  in  its  93-year  history 
and  confirmed  21  inmates  who  were  serving 
sentences  on  everything  from  murder  to 
morals  charges. 

He  was  the  ffrst  Catholic  prelate  to  speak 
before  a  Methodist  general  conference  in  the 
226  years  of  Methodism.  And  later  he  became 
the  first  Catholic  bishop  to  speak  at  a  Lu- 
theran   church   convention    In   America. 

He  made  41  round  tripe  to  the  Rome  ses- 
sions of  the  Second  Vatican  Council  where 
he  served  on  the  principal  theological  com- 
mission. 

When  he  got  back  he  conducted  a  night 
course  to  explain  the  council's  declarations. 

He  still  thinks  the  ideas  of  the  historic 
council  have  not  yet  filtered  down  to  all  the 
people.  He  shrugs  that  "you  can't  expect  in- 
stantaneous results  from  something  that  far 
reaching." 

But  he  also  adds.  "Former  councils  lacked 
the  means  to  communicate.  It  used  to  be 
hard  to  get  the  news.  Now  it's  hard  to  get  the 
news  straight." 

He  says  he  means  the  news  media  present 
reactions  to  the  news  so  fast  that  "before  the 
real  Issues  are  clear,  the  bonfires  have 
started." 

The  black-haired,  big-eyed  cardinal  has 
consistently  impressed  others  with  his  many 
Interests. 

Historians  marvel  at  his  collection  of  St. 
Joan  of  Arc  artifacts,  valued  at  well  over 
#70.000  and  the  largest  personal  collection 
in  the  country. 

He  speaks  fluent  Italian  and  French  and 
keeps  Informed  on  what's  happening  In  the 
world — a  throwback  to  his  early  newspaper 
days. 

Asked  to  sum  up  Vatican  II.  an  almost  al'.- 
consuming  Interest  for  a  long  while,  he  said; 
"The  10th  or  20th  bishop  of  Pittsburgh, 
probably  black,  will  say.  I  think,  that  we  did 
a  reasonably  good  Job.  It  is  a  planting.  It  will 
take  many  years  of  weeding  and  cultivating 
before  reaping  a  harvest." 

He  has  been  outipoken  on  social  iasues. 

In  1066  he  oaUed  for  a  halt  to  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam.  He  refused  to  t*lk  about 
rae*  unleaa  It  was  the  "bunoAn  race."  He  said 
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Pope  Paul  VI  gained  a  "heroic  stature"  for 
his  stand  against  birth  control.  He  told  or- 
ganized labor  It  had  to  fight  for  social  Justice. 

In  Pittsburgh  too  he  crusaded  against  the 
name  'morals  court. "  saying  it  was  belnK 
used  to  try  other  offenses  and  was  ruining 
repuUtlons.  He  was  successful  In  getting  It 
changed. 

He  has  waged  »  consistent  fight  against 
alcoholism  and  liaa  backed  propoeals  helping 
alc<^ollcs'  rehabllltaUon. 

As  bishop  he  banned  uniform  appaxel  for 
chUdren  receiving  their  first  oommunlon  and 
ordered  a  10  per  cent  tithe  on  dioceean  col- 
lections for  "neighbors  in  need." 

Cardinal  Wright's  soaring  kite  baa  a 
lengthy  tallstrlng  of  honorary  degrees  and 
merit  citations. 

His  hard-driving  demands  are  sometimes 
hard  on  his  staff  and  he  can  be  Inflexible  In 
how  he  wants  things  done. 

But  John  Joseph  Cardinal  Wright  U  also  a 
kind  man.  The  men  and  women  wbo  have 
known  him  the  longest  love  him— perhaps 
the  best  testlmonlaa  of  all. 

The  key  to  Cardinal  Wright  may  be  in  one 
statement  he  made  in  a  recent  interview.  "I 
love  the  Catholic  Church  as  I  love  nothing 
else."  he  said  eameetly.  "I  dont  think  of  the 
Church  as  an  organization — an  Institution. 
TV)  me  It's  the  penonal  presence  of  Christ  In 
history. 

"I  see  all  truth  and  all  faiths  related  to  the 
Church  and  I  think  the  Church  has  never 
been  more  powerful,  more  Influential  in  the 
world.  The  pope  Is  a  symbol  of  permanence 
and  stability  In  the  midst  of  cbaos." 

This  is  a  man  who  has  stacked  all  the  zeal 
and  energy  and  devotion  nioet  men  put  Into 
family  or  a  career  or  making  money  into  his 
religion  without  beootnlng  a  fanatic. 

He  is  getting  ready  now  to  leave  Pitts- 
burgh. On  the  day  he  learned  Pope  Paul 
named  him  a  cardinal,  he  said.  "I'd  spend 
the  rest  of  my  life  in  Plttsbxirgb."  But  he 
vi-as  quick  to  add,  "But  I'm  ready  to  go 
wherever  the  pope  wants  me.  We  priests  ac- 
cept our  asBlgnmants  without  knowing  mu<^ 
about  them." 

But  he's  looking  forward  to  the  challengea 

and  opportxmltles  of  Rome  as  he  baa  always 

looked  forward  to  every  big  step  In  his  life. 

In  his  words,  "You  have  to  keep  saying  yea 

or  you're  over  the  bill."  "> 

And  John  Joseph  Cardinal  Wright  Is  a 
church  man  who  isn't  ready  to  start  slipping 
down  the  other  side. 


COMMISSIONER  BENNETT  TO 
RETIRE 


HON.  JUUA  BUTLER  HANSEN 

OP  WAaHXNOIOM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESKNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  27,  1969 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  notable  career  in  Federal 
Government  service  comes  to  a  close  this 
coming  Saturday.  Robert  L.  Bennett, 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  will  re- 
tire after  36  years,  largely  in  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs. 

Commissioner  Bennett  is  an  Indian 
and  a  graduate  of  the  respected  Haskell 
Institute  at  Lawrence.  Kans.  He  pro- 
gressed through  ranks  of  the  BIA  to  be- 
come a  skilled  and  visionary  Commis- 
sioner. 

The  Commissioner  recently  delivered 
a  speech  at  Dartmouth  College  where  he 
told  of  the  challenges  and  achievements 
of  Indians. 

I  Include  the  text  of  his  address  in  the 
Rkcoro: 
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CXTLTOVLAL  Factors  in  thb  Edtjcatiok  of 

Amekican  Indiamb 
It  might  be  said  that  we  are  celebrating 
two  events  today — not  only  the  200th  armi- 
versary  of  Dartmouth  College,  but  also  the 
revival,  during  the  i960's,  of  public  concern 
for  the  educational  well-being  of  American 
Indian  youth.  Becaxise  Dartmouth  was 
founded  with  a  primary  purpose  of  providing 
higher  education  for  Indians,  I  am  most 
gratified  to  have  this  distinguished  forum  to 
discuss  publicly  those  aspects  of  Indian  edu- 
cation which  particularly  require  the  at- 
tention of  groups  such  as  this. 

Since  both  Dartmouth  and  the  American 
Indians  pre-date  the  American  Republic  It- 
self, It  Is  plain  that  both  possess  a  remark- 
able ability  to  adjvist  to  the  ever-changing 
shape  and  pace  of  America's  cultural,  social 
and  political  life.  In  our  time,  however,  those 
changes  seem  to  be  coming  so  swiftly  and  so 
Irrevocably  that  we  are  all  put  to  test  to 
maintain  the  socio-political  equilibrium. 
Dartmouth,  like  other  educational  Institu- 
tions, Is  not  Immune  from  the  pressure.  Nor 
are  the  Indian  citizenry  of  this  Nation.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  responses  of  the  great 
coUeges  like  Dartmouth  to  the  needs  of  peo- 
ple such  as  Indians  will  be  a  significant  fac- 
tor In  determining  the  form  and  substance 
of  the  new  American  society. 

Although  Indians  are  a  very  small  minority 
In  this  country — the  Indian  population  is 
well  under  a  million — there  Is  considerable 
new  political  action  taking  place  among  the 
Indian  communities.  For  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years  Indians  had  remained  the  stolid 
and  silent  prototypes  of  what  the  white  man 
alleged  they  were.  But,  today,  Indian  young 
people  have  moved  In  upon  the  fronts  of  com- 
munity action.  The  Indian  warrior  today  is 
fighting  his  great  battle  on  the  social  level. 
He  has  abandoned  the  arrow  and  the  musket 
for  books  and  public  platforms. 

The  transition  from  obscurity  to  a  con- 
spicuous role  In  contemporary  political  affairs 
has  not  been  an  easy  one  for  the  new  genera- 
tion of  Indian  youth.  It  has  been  accom- 
panied by  some  confusion  as  to  goals,  some 
hostility  to  the  dominant  society,  and  a  great 
deal  of  defensiveness  In  the  way  Indians  see 
themselves.  These  are  traits  that  characterize 
many  of  the  social  activists  In  this  country 
today;  but  In  the  Indian  they  are  often  more 
acute  because  the  culture  gap  between  In- 
dians and  other  Americans  is  wide  and  deep. 
There  are  fundamental  differences,  how- 
ever, between  Indian  social  action  and  some 
of  the  current  social  movements  by  other 
groups.  Indian  youth  are  motivated  by  the 
desire  to  stabilize  their  communities,  not  dis- 
rupt them;  to  make  them  more  economically 
viable  rather  than  more  dependent  upon  gov- 
ernment largesse.  They  are  turning  to  the 
government  for  Increasing  help  but  are  re- 
jecting the  paternalism  that  was  the  core  of 
the  special  federal-Indian  relationship  for  so 
many  decades. 

"We  are  building,  not  burning,"  Is  the  way 
one  youthful  Indian  leader  puts  It.  It  Is  In- 
deed true.  Prom  Florida  to  Alaska,  there  are 
evidences  that  buUdlng  Is  going  on  In  In- 
dian communities.  Not  merely  construction 
of  faculties,  like  homes  and  schools  and 
water  and  power  lines  and  roads.  Community 
spirit  Is  building  up.  too.  The  voices  of  the 
Indian  people  are  beginning  to  be  heard  on 
matters  of  resources  development,  environ- 
mental control,  and  education  of  their 
children. 

Such  constructive  activities  as  these  can 
be  Bustelned  only  through  an  educated  lead- 
ership. Indians  understand  the  tremendoua 
importance  to  themselves  of  quality  educa- 
tion and  equality  of  educational  opportunity. 
The  various  tribes  Invest  about  $20  million 
annually  in  coUege  scholarships;  and  during 
the  past  three  years  that  I  have  served  as 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  contributed  another  $10 
million  for  higher  education  aid. 
The  vast  majority  of  young  Indian  men 
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and  women  today  are  seeking  not  to  close 
the  gates  of  the  colleges,  but  to  force  open 
gates  to  institutions  that  have  hitherto  had 
few  if  any  Indians  among  the  student  ranks. 
Even  so,  only  about  20  percent  of  the  In- 
dian college  age  population  continues  school- 
ing beyond  high  school,  whereas  the  national 
rate  exceeds  40  percent.  There  are  serious 
blocks  to  their  success  In  school  and  col- 
lege— financial  need  being  one,  but  the  cul- 
ture gap  t>elng  an  even  greater  obstacle.  For 
this  reason,  the  educational  needs  of  Amer- 
ican Indians  must  necessarily  be  viewed  from 
the  perspective  of  the  American  Indian  cul- 
ture, and  the  special  Education  requirements 
It  Imposes  upon  our  scbools. 

This  Is  the  area  In  which  Dartmouth 
College  could,  with  singular  appropriateness, 
assume  a  leading  role  In  broadening  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  Indians.  What  oould 
be  more  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  this 
200th  anniversary  celebration  than  to  spon- 
sor a  nationwide  effort  to  develop  educational 
programs  that  acconunodate  to  the  needs 
of  Indian  students?  The  focus  is  needed 
equaUy  at  the  college  preparatory  and  the 
college  levels. 

Dartmouth  Is  already  moving  In  such  a  di- 
rection. I  commend  to  the  attention  of  aU 
communities  the  program  called  A.B.C. — "A 
Better  Chance."  It  Is  a  program  that  works 
with  maximum  effectiveness  when  a  high 
school  and  a  college  both  participate.  Dart- 
mouth is  participating  in  A.B.C.  with  the 
town  of  Hartford,  Vermont,  situated  acroaa 
the  Connecticut  River  from  Dartmouth's  site 
m  Hanover,  New  Hampshire.  Hartford  haa 
opened  Its  high  school — and,  more  than 
that,  Its  heart — to  educationally  and  socially 
disadvantaged  youngsters  from  many  parts 
of  the  country.  This  year  Hartford  is  pro- 
viding schooling,  bosurd  and  room,  for  ten 
Indian  boys,  and  Dartmouth  is  providing 
tutorial  services  needed  by  those  boys  to 
qualify  them  for  entrance  Into  the  College. 
Dr.  McOean,  Secretary  of  the  College — and 
to  whom  I  am  Indebted  for  the  Inrttatlon 
to  t)e  the  speaker  at  this  bicentennial — In- 
forms me  that  the  townspeople  of  Columbia 
are  also  eager  to  launch  an  A.B.C.  pro- 
gram. I  hope  it  will  be  possible.  There  would 
be  no  more  fitting  locale  than  here,  where 
Dartmouth's  founder.  Dr.  Wheelock,  began 
his  teaching  services  to  Indians  as  head  of 
Moor's  Charity  School  more  than  two  cen- 
turies ago. 

The  need  for  charity  Is  hardly  less  today 
than  It  was  in  Dr.  Wheelock's  day.  I  do  not 
mean  charity  In  the  narrow  sense  that  Im- 
plies an  obligation  of  the  more  affluent  to 
provide  for  the  poor,  but  charity  in  the 
broad  sense  of  kindliness  and  understand- 
ing. These  are  the  quahtles  that  Indian  stu- 
dents need  most  desperately  to  feel  within 
the  school  environment;  because  when  they 
are  absent  the  relevance  of  education  de- 
clines precipitously  for  them.  This  Is  a  cul- 
tural response  on  their  part  which  cannot 
be  ignored  in  our  desire  to  stimulate  the 
intellectual  response. 

Indians  are  frustrated  by  the  tendency 
of  most  other  Americans  either  to  roman- 
ticize and  stylize  tbem  on  the  one  band, 
or,  on  the  other,  to  minimize  their  place 
in  oxir  society.  Even  after  200  years,  and  In 
spite  of  the  purposeful  efforts  of  many  In- 
dian leaders  today  to  be  Involved  with  the 
non-Indian  world,  most  Indians  are  still  a 
people  apart,  stIU  strangers  In  their  own 
land. 

Even  while  adopting  the  outward  aspects 
of  modern  American  Ufe.  Indltins  today, 
as  a  whole,  are  probably  leas  fully  atttmed 
to  the  non-Indian  llfeway  than  many  of 
them  were  In  the  early  part  of  the  last  Cen- 
tury. Some  of  the  Eastern  tribes  In  those 
days  assumed  with  ease  and  great  success 
such  European  culture  add-ons  as  system- 
atic farming  and  formal  schooling. 

Back  m  the  days  when  Oklahoma  waa 
Indian  Territory,  Indian  groups  operated 
tch~^  and  colleges  that  later  formed  the 
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ooc«  of  Um  state's  publle  Mbool  aystMn.  llila 
kind  of  leadership  in  education  on  the  put 
of  Indl*nj  baa  been  absent  for  many,  many 
yean,  except  in  tndlrldual  Inatanoea.  It  U 
only  now  beginning  to  reappear,  cxurently 
m  tbe  form  of  Indian  denoanda  for  control 
of  elementary  and  secondary  acbooU  seir- 
Ing  their  children.  The  new  intereat  In  edu- 
cation  la  prompted  by  a  aenae  of  fnia<ra- 
Uon  with  the  arerage  aehool  program  that 
Ignore*  the  Indian  cultiiral  background. 

Indiana  today  feel  threatened  by  the  prea- 
aures  now  forcing  total  aaalmllatlon,  be- 
cauae  they  fear  the  loaa  of  their  aelf-ldentlty. 
Being  Indian  and  being  aware  of  It  aua- 
talned  them  during  years  of  oppression. 
They  challenge  the  motives  of  those  who 
would  make  them  lees  Indian.  They  seek  from 
education  the  ability  to  be  both  Americana 
and  Indiana.  An  either/or  choice  la  intol- 
erable to  them.  Because  Indian  history,  and 
Indian  contributions  to  the  building  of  thla 
Nation,  are  an  Integral  part  of  our  national 
history,  Indians  ask  that  these  facta  b«  fully 
acknowledged  within  the  framework  of  our 
educational  programa.  Only  when  other 
Americana  recognise  the  full  slgnlflcance.,of 
the  Indian  role  In  the  making  of  the  nation 
wfll  the'Ifidlan  people  of  today  be  accorded 
thftr  netful  place  of  dignity  and  social  ac- 
ceptance within  the  American  ecumene. 

The  Indian's  detarmlnatlon  to  retain  bla 
Identity  haa  contributed  to  a  social  phenom- 
enon In  modern  America — the  revival  of 
tribalism.  To  be  sure,  today's  tribalism  has 
little  In  common  with  primitive  tribalism, 
other  than  to  retain  remnants  of  tbe  religious 
orientation  of  the  Indian  society.  Today's 
tdbal  structures  are  usxially  modeled  upon 
American  governmental  forms,  and  tbe  ob- 
jectives and  services  of  tribal  governments 
are,  broadly  speaking,  comparable  to  those  of 
county  governments.  The  new  tribalism  la 
multl-ethnlc  In  character,  as  la  the  Indian 
cutlure  Itaelf.  Indian  Ufeways  have  been 
modified  by  the  Spanish  horse  and  Spanish 
weaving  and  by  the  industrious,  acquisitive 
English  mores.  They  have  also  been  modified 
by  the  trade  and  agriculture  schools  of  the 
19th  and  early  30th  Centuries,  and  by  com- 
mercialized farming  and  motorized  deep-sea 
fishing;  by  World  War  n  and  the  enlistments 
of  thousands  of  young  Indian  men:  by  air 
transportation  and  rocketry.  Native  Alaskans 
man  the  defense  early  warning  system  on  the 
Arctic.  Navajoa  and  others  assemble  Intricate 
electronic  devices  for  space  exploration,  and 
the  tribes  ar«  turning  to  computers  to  help 
keep   account  of  their   natiiral   resources. 

But  the  new  Indian  doesn't  alwaya  feal 
oomfortabla  in  his  new  role.  The  tenor  of 
Indian  t.hinking  iB  well  expressed  by  a  stu- 
dent who  recantly  gradiiat«d  from  the  fed- 
eral Institute  of  American  Indian  Arts  In 
Santa  Fe.  He  compoaied  a  brief  piece  qf  poetry 
that  Is  memorable  to  me  not  alone  because  It 
demonstrates  literary  artistry  but  also  be- 
cause of  la  revealing  undertone  of  bravado. 
It   goea   like   thla: 

"We  ahall  learn  all  these  devices  the  white 

man  has. 
"We  ahall  handle  his  tools  for  otuaelves. 
"We  shall  master  hla  machinery  and  hla  In- 

venuons,  hla  akllla,  hla  medicine,  his 

planning; 
"But  well  retain  our  beauty. 
"And  still  be  Indian." 

Some  Indiana,  like  myaelf,  walk  always  in 
two  worlds,  trying  to  maintain  the  perspec- 
tlTes  of  both  and  to  draw  unto  ourselves  the 
best  of  both.  This  Is  not  always  done  with 
•ase.  yet  it  Is  the  course  that  must  be  walked 
by  aU  American  Indian  children  growing 
up  today.  It  will  be  harder  for  them  than 
It  was  for  me.  because  the  gap  between  the 
teadltlonal  Indian  llfeway  and  the  new  tech- 
nological aodaty  U  far  greater  than  was  tbe 
gap  between  rural  and  city  life  In  the  earlier 
part  of  thla  Century.  Some  of  the  tralta 
SAd  values  that  are  the  vary  cor*  of  contem- 
porary American  society  are  totaUy  aUen  to 
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their  Indian  upbringing.  They  muat  learn 
to  live  by  the  new  code,  yet  their  heritage 
cautions  them  against  foolishly  abondonlng 
the  basic  values  of  the  old. 

To  be  sure,  thousands  upon  thouaanda  of 
Indiana  have  already  become  a  part  of 
present-day  city  and  suburban  American  life. 
But  many  thousands  more  remain  In  their 
traditional  home  environs,  on  or  near  their 
reserved  lands.  They  live  In  a  sub-culture 
which  la  too  often  made  up  of  the  worst 
aapecta  of  American  civilization  mitigated 
only  by  remnants  of  a  simpler  and  more 
orderly  llfeway.  Poverty  is  the  common  chord 
shared  by  nearly  all  rural  Indians  today.  The 
economic  depression  of  the  more  Isolated 
communities  is  exceeded  only  by  the  atmos- 
phere of  social  depreaalon.  These  are  the 
conditions  that  today's  Indian  leadership  Is 
trying  to  combat. 

From  such  rural  environments  comes  the 
boomlitf  Indian  population.  Seventy-five 
percent  of  today'a  Indiana  la  under  the  age  of 
35  years ! 

These  are  the  young  people  for  whom  I 
have  such  great  concern.  These  young  people 
are  the  hope  for  rebuilding  tbe  Indian-owned 
lands  and  for  the  making  of  a  new  Indian 
culture  that  can  live  compatibly  and  oo- 
equally  with  the  whole  American  community. 

These  Indian  youth  are  luually  very  sen- 
sitive— aometimes  hjrper-sensltive — to  the 
differences  between  themselves  and  others. 
They  tend  to  deal  with  slights,  real  or 
imagined,  by  snubbing  the  offender  forever. 
This  Is  a  form  of  censure  that  derives  from 
the  Indian  culture:  but  outside  the  Indian 
culture  It  has  the  unfortunate  effect  of  ex- 
hausting the  patience  and  goodwill  of  n>any 
non-Indlans.  Such  niceties  of  social  behavior 
point  up  the  culture  difference  between  In- 
dians and  other  Americans. 

Although  Indian  students  are  attending 
colleges  and  universities  today  In  unprece- 
dented numbers,  many  find  the  experience 
an  endurance  test  that  exceeds  their  capac- 
ity. Very  few  institutions — either  secondary 
or  collegiate — have  attempted  seriously  to 
help  them  through  the  adjustment  period. 
They  need  academic  help  to  enable  them  to 
progress  in  the  classrooms,  and  they  need 
social  help  in  accommodating  to  tbe  alien 
patterns  of  student  life. 

Most  high  schools,  and  colleges  as  well, 
tend  to  polarize  rather  than  synthesize  the 
cultural  differences  between  Tnrti»n  students 
and  others.  Perhaps  this  is  a  large  part  of 
the  reason  why  so  few  Indians  are  to  be  found 
today  In  colleges  like  Dartmouth. 

It  may  also  be  argued,  of  course,  that  In- 
dians are  not  In  the  Ivy  League  because  there 
are  no  longer  many  Tn<^i|^t^f  in  the  East. 
It  Is  true  that  most  tribes.  Including  those 
for  whom  Dartmouth  was  founded,  were 
long  ago  moved  westward.  They  generally 
tend  today  to  think  of  themselves  as  west- 
erners and  to  look  only  to  western  schools 
for  their  education.  Even  my  own  people,  the 
Oneldas.  to  whom  upstate  New  York  was 
homeland,  are  now  yery  much  a  part  of  the 
Wiaconsin  scene.         A 

Indian  students  today  are  found  predomi- 
nantly in  schools  In  the  west — In  the  State 
universities  and  land  grant  colleges:  and  In 
such  places  as  Fort  Lewis  College  In  Dur- 
ango.  Colorado,  or  Bacone  College  In  Okla- 
homa, both  of  which  were,  like  Dartmouth, 
founded  largely  for  purposes  of  providing 
higher  education  for  Indians.  A  few  institu- 
tions In  the  West,  most  notably  thus  far  in 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  have  established 
special  centers  for  furtherance  of  Indian  af- 
fairs studies.  Tbe  University  of  New  Mexico 
has  established  a  special  program  In  law 
studies  for  American  Indians,  to  encourage 
the  entrance  of  more  Indians  Into  the  legal 
profession.  Arizona  State  University  and  the 
tbe  University  of  Arizona  both  encourage 
Indians  to  enter  the  teaching  profession  and 
are  developing  new  programs  for  teachers  of 
Indian  children   which  Include  tbe  teach- 
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Ing  of  Kngllsh  as  a  aeoond  language  and  the 
teaching  of  Indian  hlatory. 

Indiana  have  not  found  a  like  degree  of 
Interest  and  concern  in  the  Inatltutlona  lo- 
cated In  more  easterly  parts  of  the  country. 
I  wish  a  more  intensive  effort  could  be  made 
to  attract  Indians  to  schools  outside  their 
own  regions  because  the  ultimate  effect 
would  be  to  give  tremendoxis  new  breadth 
to  Indian  thinking  and  to  Indian  under- 
standing of  their  own  country. 

It  Is  not  enough  to  offer  scholarships, 
grants  and  loana  to  the  Indian  students  who 
are  the  cream  of  graduating  classes  of  the 
better  high  schools  and  academies.  My  con- 
cern is  that  the  less  well  academically  and 
socially  prepared  have  an  opportunity  to 
broaden  their  backgrounds  so  that  they,  too, 
can  compete  successfully  In  such  academic 
environments  as  Dartmouth  offers. 

They  need  such  programs  as  A3.C.  They 
need,  also,  programs  such  as  the  transitional 
year  that  Tale  has  Instituted.  I  have  no 
doubts  about  the  ultimate  abilities  of  In- 
dian children  to  perform  as  capably  aa  any 
others  In  the  claasrooms.  In  fact.  In  the 
earlier  elementary  years  they  do  somewhat 
better  than  average.  The  slump  comes  In 
the  early  'teens,  when  chronic  deficiencies 
in  mastering  the  English  language  are  com- 
poimded  by  chronic  feelings  of  social  frustra- 
tion. 

Within  the  school  environment,  whether 
it  be  a  public  high  school  or  a  private  acad- 
emy or  a  college,  Indian  students  need  to  be 
re-assured  that  they  truly  belong  within  the 
American  society.  They  need  to  Icnow  that 
their  teachers  and  their  peers  hold  them  In 
regard  for  their  own  worth  aa  individuals.  It 
is  not  enoxigb  to  pay  them  passing  tribute 
Ijecaiise  they  are  the  First  Americans:  they 
ask  to  be  recognized  as  a  vital  part  of  the 
fabric  of  America  today. 

What  Indian  youth  hope  to  find  In  school 
la  the  experience  of  achievement  that  will 
sustain  them  and  help  obliterate  the  feel- 
ing of  being  born  loeers  that  engulfed  their 
parents  and  their  grandparents. 

I  believe  my  observations  are  sufficient  to 
suggest  ways  In  which  the  educational  insti- 
tutions of  this  country  can  help  Indians 
toward  the  feeling  and  tbe  reality  of  achieve- 
ment. 

Aa  for  the  general  public,  typified  by  the 
townspeople  of  Columbia,  Connecticut,  there 
are  other  ways  to  help.  The  A.B.C.  program 
is  one.  Your  continuing  public  awareness  and 
active  interest  in  Indian  education  la  an- 
other. 

Your  tax  dollars  are  contributing  to  the 
education  of  about  100,000  or  more  Indian 
youngsters  In  public  high  schools  throughout 
the  country.  Federal  aid  is  available  to  those 
schools,  often  to  a  greater  extant  than  It  Is 
employed,  to  provide  the  special  language 
and  counseling  and  related  supplementary 
education  services  that  many  Indians  re- 
quire. You  can  help  assure  that  funds  are 
used  more  effectively  for  Indians  In  public 
schools. 

Your  tax  dollars  are  also  contributing  to 
the  education  of  about  50.000  Indian  young- 
stars  In  the  federal  day  and  boarding  schools 
that  serve  Indians  who  cannot  attand  public 
Bchoola — either  because  none  are  available  or 
because  their  needs  are  such  that  they  re- 
quire supplementary  services  not  provided  by 
their  public  schools.  Federal  boarding  schools 
today  operate  on  a  per  capita  student  budget 
of  about  $1,660  annually — half  the  amount 
expended  In  the  operation  of  a  flrst-rata  pri- 
vate preparatory  school.  We  cannot  do  justice 
to  Indian  youth  on  such  a  pennyplnchlng 
scale.  The  schools  need  expert  counselors  and 
corps  of  teacher  specialists  In  all  fields — the 
price  for  which  comes  high,  and  the  competi- 
tion for  which  is  usually  won  by  the  affluent 
and  progressive  high  school  systems  in  more 
urban  areas. 

Where  there  la  the  wUl^  a  way  can  luually 
be  devlaed.  Indian  youth  today  have  the  will 
to  bviild  a  better  world  for  themselvea  and 
their  people.  You,  the  public,  can  help  pave 
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the  way.  by  being  informed  and  ooneerned. 
I  have  confidence  that  the  educational  com- 
munity of  Amertca^-«nd  the  gen«al  publlo-- 
wlU  respond  to  the  yearning  and  the  need  oi 
Indian  young  people  and  pave  the  way  Iot 
oiors  of  them  to  move  out  of  the  shadows  os 
limited  educational  opportunity.  When  aU 
of  them  have  access  to  the  beet  in  education 
thU  country  has  to  offer,  and  the  most  they 
can  absorb,  then  the  Indian  people  wlU  no 
longer  feel  Uke  strangers  In  their  own  land. 
In  any  way  that  I  can  help,  I  shaU  always 
do  so  to  the  ultimate  of  my  own  ablUty  and 
infiuence,  for  the  problem  of  making  quaUty 
education  available  to  Indian  children  Is 
always  the  matter  of  uppermost  concern  to 

In  a  sense,  this  la  my  valedictory.  At  the 
end  of  thla  month,  I  plan  to  withdraw  from 
my  position  as  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs. I  shall  not,  however,  withdraw  from 
active  participation  m  efforta  to  foetar  the 
betterment  of  the  Indian  citizenry  of  this 
country.  For  most  of  the  35  years  I  have 
given  to  pubUo  service,  the  service  has  been 
in  the  area  of  Indian  affairs.  It  has  been  my 
life— and  my  life  Interest  wlU  go  on.  Perhaps, 
with  release  from  the  administrative  respon- 
slblUtles,  will  come  the  ablUty  to  be  more 
active  within  the  general  community— and 
so  I  look  forward  to  closer  contact  with  Inter- 
ested people  such  as  yourselves.       ,     ,  ,     . 

And  because  old  Indiana  never  die,  I  look 
forward  to  the  next  300  years  of  friendship 
with  Dartmouth. 


SEX  EDUCATION— PARENTS  TAKE 
ACTION 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOUmlAITA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  27,  1969 


Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  battle 
by  concerned  parents  to  stop  immoral- 
ity and  perversion  from  entering  their 
schools  is  now  nationwide. 

The  unfortunate  situation  is  that  in 
most  States  instead  of  the  sex  panderers 
seeking  to  legitimatize  their  nefarious 
design  on  youth  they  have  been  able  to 
sneak  into  the  education  field  and  force 
the  outraged  parents  to  come  to  the 
defense  of  their  children  by  restricting 
and  outlawing  the  pornographic  edu- 
cation. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  many  of  these 
concerned  parents  have  not  yet  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  those  who  brought 
suit  in  the  name  of  religious  freedom 
under  the  Constitution  to  protect  their 
children  from  God  In  the  schools.  Fur- 
ther, in  many  States  it  Is  a  criminal 
offense  for  anyone  to  contribute  to  the 
delinquency  of  a  minor  child,  even  In  the 
guise  of  "education." 

Clearly  the  extremists  In  the  field  of 
perverting  the  minds  of  our  youth  under 
the  guise  of  sex  education  programs 
have  disturbed  a  hornet's  nest  and  It 
Is  probably  only  a  matter  of  time  until 
criminal  acUons  and  other  litigation 
arises.  And  I  feel  confident  that  once 
this  evil  monster  Is  brought  out  into 
the  open  with  all  of  its  unwholesome 
and  unnatural  objectives  it  will  be  com- 
pletely  removed  from  any  program  oi 
compulsory  education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include,  following  my 
remarks,  a  resolution   from  the  Mis- 
sourlans  for  National  Security,  a  letter 
CXV 887— Part  11 
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from  Mrs.  Prances  H.  Purcell.  of  Rock 
Island,  m.,  and  a  news  clipping  from  the 
local  paper.  ^  „  ^      * 

The  courts  were  used  to  get  Ood  out 
of  schools— surely  the  courts  can  be  used 
to  get  compulsory  pornography  out. 
The  material  referred  to  follows: 
St.  Louib,  Mo., 

May  17.  1969. 
Hon.  John  R.  Rasick, 
HoiL3e  of  Representatives, 
House  Offlce  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  DaAB  M».  Rajuck:  For  what  assistance 
It  may  be  worth  to  you  In  connection  with 
your  House  Resolution  329.  there  follows  the 
text  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  Mlaeourlans 
for  National  Security: 

"Whereas  Mlssourlans  for  National  Secu- 
rity have  become  aware  of  a  massive  drive  to 
establish  compvilsory  and  detailed  sex  edu- 
cation in  the  public  schools  of  our  Nation 
beginning  with  kindergarten  pupiU,  such 
drive  primarily  being  led  by  SIECUS,  and 

"Whereas  we  approve  the  teaching  of  phy- 
sical hygiene  and  proper  health  hablta  aa 
weU  as  biological  facts  at  suitable  ages,  we 
are  unalterably  opposed  to  the  promotion  of 
the  "new  morality"  regarding  Intersexual  re- 
lations, perversions,  and/or  other  "situation 
ethics"  as  expounded  by  SIECUS  In  the  kin- 
dergarten OT  elementary  grades,  and 

"Whereas  we  are  In  accord  with  Psychia- 
trist WUUam  McOrath,  M.D.,  of  Phoenix,  Ari- 
zona, who  stated  'Premature  Interest  In  sex 
Is  vinnatural  and  will  arrest  or  distort  the  de- 
velopment of  the  personality.  Sex  education 
should  not  be  foisted  upon  children:  should 
not  begin  In  the  grade  schools.  Anyone  who 
would  deliberately  arouse  the  child's  curios- 
ity or  stimulate  his  unready  mind  to  trou- 
bled sex  preoccupations  ought  to  have  a  mill- 
stone tied  around  his  neck  and  be  cast  Into 
the  sea,"  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  Mlssourlans  for  National 
Security,  by  unanimous  vote,  go  on  record  In 
full  support  of  House  Resolution  329.  which 
would  establish  a  ten-man  committee  to  con- 
duct a  thorough  and  penetrating  investiga- 
tion Into  the  operations  and  tax-exempt 
status  of  SIECUS." 
Sincerely, 

Howard  Robb, 
Chairman,  Missouriana  for  National 
SecuHty. 
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Rock  Island,  lu... 

May  15, 1969. 
Attorney  General  John  N.  MncKSLX., 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkax  Attobnxt  Genxkal  Mttchell  :  Sex  ed- 
ucation courses  have  been  introduced  into 
the  curriculum  of  the  State  of  nunola  School 
Dlatrlct  #41,  County  of  Rock  Island,  City  of 
Rock  Island,  public  schools. 

These  sex  education  courses  and  the  In- 
structional material  used  In  said  courses  has 
been  approved  by  the  office  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Education  and  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  said  public  school  district. 

Staff  members  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Education  Offlce  and  duly  elected  School 
Board  of  Education  members  have  publicly 
stated  that  the  sex  education  courses  are 
permissive;  that  parents  of  minor  chUdren 
are  informed  of  the  content  of  the  instruc- 
tional material  being  used  In  sex  education 
courses;  that  they  are  permitted  to  view  all 
audio-visual,  visual  aid  and  textbook  mate- 
rial used  In  the  sex  education  course  before 
any  part  of  It  Is  used  in  the  Inatructlon  of 
their  minor  child. 

These  same  persons  have  publicly  stated 
that  no  Religious  MoraUty  GuldeUnes  are 
taught,  nor  can  they  be.  since  by  law.  No 
ReUglon  can  be  taught  In  pubUc  schools. 

Having  given  careful  consideration  to  the 
above  statementa,  I,  Frances  H.  PuroeU,  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  of  America,  State 


of  Illinois.  County  of  Rock  Island,  City  o< 
Rock  Island,  do  herewith  petition  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  these  United  States  for  a 
redress  of  grievances  In  behalf  of  my  minor 
chUd,  MUdred  E.  lAwrence,  for  the  following 

reasons: 

(1)  I  was  not  afforded  the  opportunity  to 
preview  ALL  sex  education  instruotlonal  ma- 
terial being  used  In  the  eleventh  grade  of 
the  Rock  Island  Senior  High  School  t>ef«« 
said  material  was  taught  my  minor  child, 
a  duly  enrolled  student  of  said  grade  In  said 

BCllOOl 

(2)  I  did  not  receive  a  notice  from  any 
member  of  the  Rock  Island  Senior  High 
School  administrative  staff,  faculty,  super- 
intendent of  education  staff  or  ^ fo^  any 
member  of  the  nUnoU  Public  School  District 
*41  prior  to  the  sex  education  course  being 
taught  my  minor  chUd,  Tior  did  other  eleventh 
grade  students' parents. 

(3)  I  did  not  know  my  minor  chUd  was 
receiving  said  sex  education  instruction  un- 
til  two  days  before  the  completion  of  a  six- 
week  presentation  of  said  instruction  in  a 
required  course  of  study,  physical  education. 

(4)  I  was  not  afforded  the  opportunity  to 
have  my  minor  child  excused  from  the  sex 
education  course. 

(5)  Since  my  minor  child  was  given  the 
sex  education  instruction  vHthout  my  knowl- 
edge or  consent,  t  have  viewed  the  audlo- 
vuual  and  text  book  material  used  in  said 
instruction  and  have  found  them  to  be  of- 
fensive oblectlonable,  and  completely  con- 
trary to  the  blbUcal  Christian  reUglous  mo- 
rality guidelines  In  which  I  beUeve  and  have 
instUled  In  my  minor  child.  .♦u^-w. 

(6)  In  the  textbook,  Toward  Adulthood, 
bv  Alice  M.  CaU.  I  find  the  morality  guide- 
lines set  forth  by  Miss  Call,  humanist  re- 
ligion promoter  Lester  A.  KirkendaU,  who  U 
a  director  of  the  American  Humanist  Asso- 
ciation listed  in  Gale  Research  Company  s 
book,  National  Organizations  of  the  U.S.. 
under  "Religious  Organizations",  and  Irving 
Tebor  completely  unacceptable,  therefore 
protest  these  having  been  taught  ray  minor 
chUd  vrtthout  my  knowledge  and  consent. 

(7)  I  find  the  series  of  six  "Basis  for  Sex 
MoraUty  Series"  fiUnstrlps  narrated  by  "con- 
vinced HumanUt  and  unashamed  of  It  Dr. 
Bryan  Green  of  Birmingham.  England,  of- 
fensive, lewd,  suggestive,  off-color,  atheistic, 
anti-Holy  Biblical,  and  Immoral  according 
to  my  religious  beliefs.  I  therefore  protest 
this  series  having  been  shown  my  minor 
chUd  m  a  public  school  without  my  knowl- 
edge or  consent. 

Whereas  atheistic,  anti-Holy  BlbUcal  Hu- 
manist Religion  indoctrination  has  been 
forced  upon  my  minor  chUd  in  a  pubUo 
school  without  my  knowledge  or  consent,  I 

Herewith  charge  any  and  aU  persons,  indi- 
vidually and  collectively,  who  are  or  have 
been  performing  the  teaching  of.  causing 
the  teaching  of,  suppaylng  material  for  the 
teaching  thereof,  and  pubUcly  promoting  the 
teaching  of  humanistic  reUgious  moraUty 
guldeUnes  to  my  minor  chUd  in  the  State  of 
Illinois  Public  School  District  #41  Rock  la- 
land  Senior  High  School  with  a  flagrant 
violation  of  my  God-given  parental  rlghta 
to  prevent  the  Humanist  ReUglon  MoraUty 
being  taught  my  minor  child,  and  I 

Further  charge  any  and  all  aforementioned 
persons,  individually  and  collectively  with  a 
flagrant  violation  of  the  reUglous  freedom 
rights  of  my  minor  dhUd  as  set  forth  In  the 
first  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

I  respectfuUy  request  you.  Mr.  Attorney 
General,  to  hear  my  petition  for  a  redress  of 
grievances  as  guaranteed  under  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America  m  behalf  of  my 
minor  child.  MUdred  E.  Lawrence. 

I  further  respectfully  request  that  you  use 
all  powers  of  vour  offlce  for  the  purpose  of 
Issuing  an  Immediate  Injunction  forblddUig 
the  teaching  of  the  humanist  reUglon  mo- 
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rkllty  under  the  giilee  of  eex  e<luc«tlon,  fam- 
ily Ufe,  sociology,  paycbology.  phyatcal  edu- 
cation, and/or  any  and  all  other  course*  of 
elective  and/or  required  curriculum  now  be- 
ing used  or  ever  to  be  uaed  In  taxpayer- 
supported  public  schools  located  In  any  and 
all  Ofty  state*  of  theae  United  States  of 
America. 

Respectfully  submitted  In  behalf  of  my 
minor  child.  MUdred  E.  Lawrence,  this  16th 
day  of  May,  IBflB  AS>. 

PaANcn  H.  PtntcxLL. 

[From  the  Waablngton  (D.C.)  Evening  Star. 

lif»y  37,  IBM] 
About  700  Bju^  OBmcmc  or  San  Coxtisbs 
Law 
About  700  persons  crowded  Into  a  Rockrllle 
junior  high  school  auditorium  last  night  and 
II.  ^ened  with  approval  to  Indictments  of  a 
1067  Maryland  law  requiring  sex  coiirsea  In 
all  public  schools. 

Two  ministers,  two  Baltimore  physicians 
and  a  suburban  newspaper  publisher  criti- 
cised the  law  aa  a  moral  and  political  en- 
croachment on  parental  duties. 

They  said  It  preempts  a  parent's  right  to 
teach  hla- child  about  sex  when,  where  and 
haw  h»  «taooses,  and  dispenses  with  moral 
strictures. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Orammer.  pastor  of  a 
Olen  Bumle  Baptist  church,  said  the  sex 
program  U  part  of  a  "new  morality"  that  has 
become  "a  raging  cancer  eating  Into  the 
structure  of  otir  nation." 

He  said  public  school  sex  education  Is  re- 
lated to  the  "topless  and  bottomless  bars  .  .  . 
the  see- through  drees  .  .  .  and  erotic  publi- 
cations— from  Playboy  to  hard-form  pornog- 
raphy." 

Although  the  law  stipulate*  that  sex  pro- 
grams be  taught  In  all  grades,  even  Idnder- 
garten.  some  school  boards  have  taken  time 
In  Implementing  the  courses.  Dr.  James 
Sensenbaugh.  superintendent  of  Maryland 
public  schools,  last  month  urged  adminis- 
trators to  be  flexible  In  administering  pro- 
grams. 

Howard  Moeee.  a  neurologist  at  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital,  attacked  the  Sex  Infor- 
mation and  Education  Council  of  the  United 
States  (SIECUS)  as  infiltrating  the  schools 
and  encouraging  the    amoral '  system. 

He  said  some  SIECUS  officials  help  operate 
Sexology  Magazine,  which  he  described  aa 
"the  worst  smut  and  grime  that  you've  ever 
run  across."  School  libraries,  he  maintained, 
are  loaded  with  SIECUS  materials. 

Orammer  and  Leo  D.  Paulln,  publisher  of 
a  chain  of  Montgomery  County  newspapers, 
said  an  original  rationale  of  the  program — 
that  it  would  reduce  Illegitimate  pregnancies 
and  venereal  disease— has  been  discredited 
elsewhere. 

Washington  has  had  sex  education  in  lU 
schools  since  1960  but  promiscuity  among 
teenagers  Is  on  the  increase.  Paulln  said. 

Two  speakers  recommended  that  children 
be  withdrawn  from  sex  classes,  aa  the  law 
allows.  But  Moees  said  every  course  is  "im- 
bued with  sex  education"  and  that  the  pro- 
gram would  inevitably  affect  chUdren. 

He  said  quallflcAtlons  of  those  who  teach 
and  plan  the  program  are  a  serious  problem. 
The  audience  at  Julius  We«t  Junior  High, 
asked  to  provide  funds  for  literature  to  ap- 
peal the  l»w,  donated  more  than  MM. 


WISDOM 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF  CAUFOUOA 
.IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  27.  1969 

Mr.   COHELAN.   Mr.   Speaker,   evenr 
now  and  again  one  of  our  younger  con- 
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stltuenta  writes  to  us  to  share  a  wisdom 
which  transcends  their  age. 

This  month  I  received  a  strlldng  letter 
from  Miss  Ann  Hederson.  a  sixth-grade 
student  at  Wlldwood  School  In  Piedmont. 
Calif. 

Ann  Hederson  addressed  herself  to  the 
pollution  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  but  it 
could  just  have  well  been  any  other  bay 
In  the  country.  In  six  short  lines  she 
conveyed  just  about  all  that  needs  be 
said  on  why  we  must  immediately  act  to 
bring  an  end  to  the  pollution  of  our  en- 
vironment. 

I  commend  these  few  lines  of  verse 
from  my  sixth -grade  constituent  to  the 
Members  of  this  House  and  to  the  read- 
ers of  this  Recoid.  and  include  her  letter 
In  the  CoNGRissioNAL  Record  at  this 
point: 

DcAB  Ma.  Cohklan: 

Soon  all  the  people  on  thU  earth. 

WUl  very  likely  die  of  thirst. 

For  we  were  not  made  to  live  this  way. 

With  polluted  water  in  our  bay. 

Write  thU  poem  is  all  I  can  do. 

So  then  the  rest  Is  up  to  you. 


May  28 y  1969 


sincerely. 


Amt  HZOKBSOK. 

Piedmont.  Calif. 


MRS.  JOHN  CURRY,  OP  GREEN- 
WOOD, IND.,  SUGGESTS  TRIBUTE 
TO  EISENHOWER 


HON.  WILUAM  G.  BRAY 


or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  May  27.  1969 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Sp>eaker.  many  sugges- 
tions have  been  made  for  memorials  and 
tributes  to  General  Elsenhower  and  one 
of  my  constituents,  Mrs.  John  Curry,  of 
Greenwood.  Ind.,  has  come  up  with  an 
idea  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
all  our  citizens. 

Mrs.  Curry's  suggestion  could  quite 
easily  be  put  into  practice  without  legis- 
lation, by  communities,  groups,  and  In- 
dividuals. Raising  the  flag  on  Father's 
Day  as  a  special  tribute  to  General  Elsen- 
hower would  be  most  flttlng,  I  am  sure. 
and  I  am  happy  to  commend  her  Idea 
to  everyone.  Her  letter  follows: 

UAMcn  28.  ises. 

DxAB  Sxt:  Fifteen  minutes  ago  I  heard 
about  the  death  of  President  Elsenhower  over 
the  television.  I  must  say  that  It  was  a  shock 
to  hear  about  it.  I  was  praying  for  a  q>e*dy 
recovery  for  him.  For  as  a  young  citizen  he 
meant  a  lot  to  me.  I  dont  know  why  I  have 
waited  so  long  to  do  what  I  am  going  to  ask 
of  you  now. 

It  all  started  back  10  years  ago  In  1969, 
when  I  was  in  grade  school.  I  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  President  about  a  clipping  that  I  had 
s«*n  In  the  newspaper  concerning  Fathers 
Day.  The  article  was  about  the  flag  being 
raised  on  Mothers  Day  and  all  other  National 
Holidays,  but  why  not  on  Fathers  Day?  I 
was  only  eight  at  thU  time,  but  It  had  me 
wondering  why  this  was  so. 

On  October  6.  19S0,  I  received  my  answer 
from  him.  He  said  that  he  appreciated  my 
Interest  in  writing  to  him  about  the  flag.  He 
Inclosed  a  White  House  card  with  hU  letter. 
On  the  card  it  read,  with  l>est  wUhes.  Dwlght 
D.  Elsenhower.  I  can't  teU  you  how  thrilled  I 
was  with  that. 

I  then  wrote  back  to  him  and  asked  him 
how  I  would  go  about  having  this  day  be 


placed  on  the  National  Calendar.  On  July  8. 
1900, 1  received  another  letter  from  the  Presi- 
dent. He  said  that  It  would  be  necessary  for 
it  to  receive  the  endorsement  of  the  Con- 
gress. He  also  suggested  that  I  might  write 
to  the  Representative  from  my  district  or  to 
one  of  the  Senators  from  my  State  about 
my  request. 

So  now  Is  the  time  for  me  to  write.  It  may 
seem  very,  very  small  to  you.  for  I  know 
that  he  will  have  monuments  erected  in 
his  memory,  but  I  want  the  world  to  know 
that  there  are  some  real  devoted  young 
Americans  left. 

I'm  trying  to  ask  you  If  you  can  have  this 
day  put  on  the  National  Calendar,  and  have 
the  Flag  raised  on  this  day  In  Honqr  and 
Memory  of  this  wonderful,  wonderful  man':' 
If  you  could  have  this  done  for  me  I  would 
be  so  grateful.  It  would  be  a  tribute  to  Presi- 
dent Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower,  from  a  young  but 
very  proud  American.  I'm  proud  to  be  living 
In  a  country  like  this,  and  It  Is  men  like  this 
man  that  made  It  this  kind  of  a  country. 

Thank  you. 

Mrs.  John  Cukrt. 

Greenwood,  Ind. 


PROF.  ROBERT  EISNER  OP  NORTH- 
WESTERN UNIVERSITY  OPPOSES 
TAX  SURCHARGE  AND  INVEST- 
MENT TAX  CREDIT 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or  wncoNsnr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  6.  1969 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Robert 
Eisner,  professor  of  economics  at  North- 
western University,  has  prepared  a  co- 
gent statement  on  fiscal  policy  in  which 
he  sets  forth  his  reasons  for  opposing  the 
extension  of  the  tax  surcharge  and  of 
certain  excise  taxes,  and  for  supporting 
repeal  of  the  7-percent  Investment  tax 
credit.  I  commend  his  statement  to  my 
colleagues : 

Statxmknt  bt  Robbxt  E^isneb 

I  am  happy  to  explain  my  opposition  to 
extension  of  the  lO  tax  surcharge  and  cer- 
tain excise  tax  rates  and  my  support  of  repeal 
of  the  T^r  Investment  tax  credit. 

The  essential  considerations  In  coming  to 
a  decision  on  any  tax  proposal  must  be  the 
following:  1)  For  what  will  the  resources 
transferred  as  a  consequence  of  the  tax  be 
used?  2)  What  will  be  the  overall  effect  on 
the  general  levels  of  employment,  output  and 
prices?  31  Is  the  proposal  equitable  In  the 
light  of  reasonable  alternatives?  A  decision 
cannot,  however,  be  based  on  economic  Judg- 
ment alone.  We  must  accordingly  be  realistic 
and  accurate  In  our  appraisal  of  other  govern- 
mental actions  likely  to  be  Influenced  by  tax 
actions  and  we  must  be  open  and  frank  with 
regard  to  our  political  or  ethical  preferences 
and  prejudgments. 

We  start  from  the  econonUc  argument  that 
extension  of  the  surcharge  and  certain  ex- 
cise tax  rates  are  not  economically  indicated 
unless  we  presuppose  continued  high  and 
even  growing  levels  of  Federal  expenditures. 
If  Federal  expenditures  are  cut  significantly, 
extension  of  current  high  tax  rates  would 
prove  both  unnecessary  and  harmful. 

Now.  It  Is  a  useful  exercise  In  college 
courses  In  the  principles  of  economics  to 
elucidate  the  likely  effects  of  Ux  rate  changes 
upon  the  economy  on  the  assumption  that 
"other  things"  and.  particularly,  the  rate  of 
government  expenditures,  are  unchanged.  In 
our  real  political  economy,  however,  It  is  es- 
sential to  recognize  that  government  expen- 
diture* need  not  be  and  are  not  likely  to  be 
unaffected  by  change*  In  tax  rate*.  A  much 
mora  realistic  aastmiptlon  on  which  to  base 
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o»xr  analysU  would  be  that  higher  tax  rata* 
would  give  thU  AdmlnUtraUon  (and  any  Ad- 
ministration) more  opportunity  for  higher 
government  expenditures. 

Here  we  must  be  frank  about  our  poUUcal 
preferences.  There  are  certain  type*  of  In- 
crease* In  government  expenditure*  or  sub- 
sidies to  private  expenditures  which  I  would 
welcome.  There  Is  very  much  to  be  done,  and 
the  hour  U  late,  to  meet  pressing  domestic 
needs  Each  of  us  may  differ  somewhat  as  to 
exact  orders  of  priority,  but  there  U  wide- 
spread recognition  of  pressing  needs  to  solve 
the  devastlng  problems  of  our  cities,  to  edu- 
cate our  youth,  to  Improve  Uansportatlon,  to 
combat  pollution,  and  to  house  this  genera- 
tion and  the  next.  The  extents  to  which  these 
and  other  tasks  should  be  undertaken  en- 
tirely out  of  government  revenues  or  via  tax 
incentives  and  subsidies  to  private  enter- 
prise* are  largely,  oar  though  undoubtedly  not 
entirely,  technical  questions  which  can  be 
reasonably  well  resolved  once  there  Is  com- 
mon agreement  as  to  purpose. 

The  current  surcharge,  however,  has  not 
been  Imposed  as  a  means  of  raising  revenues 
or  freeing  resources  to  meet  domestic  needs. 
It  has  rather  been  imposed  as  a  consequence 
of  the  demands  of  our  military  venture  In 
Vietnam,   and   Its   proposed   continuance   Is 
clearly  associated   with  the  continuance  of 
that  venture.  It  behoove*  all  of  u»  who  are 
anxious  to  see  thU  costly  drain  on  American 
lives    and    fortunes    ended    speedily    to    do 
nothing    to   facilitate    its   continuance.   The 
American  people  were  told  that  the  surcharge 
was  a  one-year  measure  when  It  was  enacted. 
President  Nixon  Indicated  In  his  campaign 
that  he  would  end  the  surcharge.  He  has  also 
indicated  his  Intention  of  bringing  the  war 
m  Vietnam  to  an  end.  There  should  be  no  two 
ways  about  It.  The  surcharge  should  end  and 
the  war  should  end.   Continuation    of   the 
surcharge  runs  a  grave  risk  of  faclUtatlng 
the  endless  continuation  of  the  some  thirty 
blUlon  dollars  per  year  of  spending  In  connec- 
tion with  the  war  which  has  brought  our 
economy  and  the  American  people  to  so  many 
of  their  present  difficulties. 

I  am  m  fact  hopeful  that  the  war  will  be 
rapidly  diminished  In  scope  and  soon  ended. 
This  Committee  and  the  Congress  have  the 
responslbllltv  to  take  economic  measures  to 
encourage  that  outcome.  It  will  be  argued  In 
some  quarters  that  the  proper  place  to  curb 
expenditures  not  deemed  in  the  public  Inter- 
est is  at  the  expenditure  or  authorlzaUon 
level  and  not  In  tex  policy.  I  find  thU  argu- 
ment at  beat  poUtlcaUy  unrealistic  and  at 
worst  hypocritical,  where  advanced  by  thoee 
who  lack  any  real  concern  for  curbing  the 
expenditures  In  question.  As  the  Congress 
well  knows.  It  U  difficult  to  cut  specific  ex- 
penditures and  all  the  more  difficult  In  a 
period  of  war  tension  to  cut  expenditures  In 
a  way  that  many  voters  would  believe,  how- 
ever falsely  In  my  opinion,  would  Injure  our 
brave  fighting  men.  The  American  people  are 
upset  at  high  taxes  and  there  Is  a  real  politi- 
cal opportunity  now  to  act  In  a  way  which 
will  both  relieve  them  of  some  of  their  tax 
burdens  and  exert  pressure  to  end  the  pain- 
ful and  unpopular  war  which  has  done  so 
much  to  create  them. 

While  on  sober  reflection,  one  would  base 
the  case  of  the  connection  between  taxes  and 
government  expenditures  on  fundamental 
political  and  economic  considerations.  It  Is 
worthwhile  to  note  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  asserted  recently  that  our  8-52  raids 
In  South  Vietnam  are  being  curtailed  some- 
what out  of  budgetary  considerations.  If,  in 
his  Judgment,  such  budgetary  considerations 
can  limit  the  level  of  violence  in  Vietnam,  de- 
spite the  huge  amounts  of  money  that  have 
been  made  available  to  pursue  the  war,  re- 
fusal to  renew  the  surcharge,  which  has  been 
clearly  reoognlzed  as  tied  to  the  war.  should 
be  an  effective  way  to  bring  about  the  speedy 
end  to  hostUltle*  which  almost  aU  of  us  desire 
so  urgenUy.  When  aa  free  private  Individuals 


we  decide  that  we  do  not  want  to  have  some- 
thing we  do  not  spend  the  the  money  for  It. 
At  the  level  of  governmf  nt  we  shovUd  act  no 
differently.  The  surcharge  can  be  supported 
only  as  a  means  of  financing  continued  high 
levels  of  military  actlvltj^  In  Vietnam  and  cor- 
responding American  casualties. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  made  another 
recent  sUtement  which  U  relevant.  He  has 
argued  that  even  with  the  end  of  the  war  our 
extremely   high  levels  of  mUltary  expendi- 
tures, by  far  the  highest  In  the  world,  should 
be  maintained.  There  Is  proper  concern  In 
the  Congress  and  In  the  nation  at  large  at 
the  amount  of  our  military  budget.  We  have 
all  paid  too  little  attention  to  the  warning 
of    the    late    President    Elsenhower    against 
the  dangers  of  a  powerful  military-Industrial 
complex.  If  we  believe  that  our  military  ex- 
penditures, even  aside  from  Vietnam,  have 
exceeded  all  bounds  of  efficient  provision  of 
security  for  the  American  people.  It  Is  Im- 
portant again  that  our  tax  policy  be  con- 
sistent  with    efforts    to    bring   our   defense 
expenditures  and,  with  It,  our  general  mili- 
tary posture  Into  conformity  with  our  real 
self    Interest.    Extension    of    the    surcharge 
would  only  encourage  those,  In  and  out  of  the 
government.  Including  many  with  their  own 
private  fortune*  at  stake,  to  move  quickly 
to  take  any  savings  from  the  reduction  and 
end  of  hostilities  In  Vietnam  and  dissipate 
them  In  a  new,  exceedingly  cosUy  and  dan- 
gerous escalation  of  the  arms  race. 

It  Is  widely  claimed  that  extension  of  the 
surcharge  Is  necessary  to  combat  Inflation.  I 
argued  repeatedly  '  that  enactment  of  the 
surcharge  would  do  little  to  curb  InflaUon 
which  was  consequent  upon  past  escalation 
of  the  war  and  was  sustained  by  continued 
expenditure  In  Its  pursuit.  Continuation  of 
the  surcharge  now,  If  coupled  with  con- 
tinuation of  the  war,  will  again  do  little  to 
curb  Infiatlon.  The  one  sure  and  quick  way  to 
end  Inflation  Is  to  end  the  war.  And  with 
this  we  win  end  the  palnftU  distortions  In 
our  economy,  such  as  high  rates  of  interest, 
with  which  we  are  concerned. 

There  are  Indeed  other  arguments  against 
continuance  of  the  surcharge  with  which  I 
am  sympathetic.  These  relate  to  the  uneven 
and  inequitable  nature  of  our  tax  burden.  It 
Is  Improper  to  continue  a  surcharge  on  the 
ordinary  Income  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
American  people  and  of  all  of  our  business 
corporations  and  hence.  Indirectly,  those  who 
own  them  and  those  who  buy  their  products, 
when  tax  loopholes  and  what  amounts  to 
cost-plus  government  contracts  permit  a 
significant  minority  to  make  huge  gains  and 
pay  very  little  In  taxes.  This  is  apparently  not 
the  occasion  for  any  extended  analysis  of  the 
problems  of  tax  reform,  but  I  should  caU  at- 
tention briefly  to  two  matters  close  to  my 
own  past  and  present  research,  with  which  I 
am  particularly  familiar. 

First,  I  must  point  out  that  high  rates  of 
taxaUon  along  with  the  avaUablUty  of  loop- 
holes have  encouraged  wealthy  Individuals 
to  take  increasing  portions  of  what  econo- 
mists would  recognize  as  true  Income  In 
forms  which  are  not  taxable  and  frequently 
not  even  counted  as  Income  for  tax  purposes 
or  m  our  measurements  of  personal  and  na- 
tional Income.  Most  conspicuous  and  sub- 
stantial are  the  huge  amounts  of  income 
now  enjoyed  In  the  form  of  capital  gains, 
both  realized  and  unrealized.  WhUe  these 
vary  from  year  to  year.  It  Is  clear  even  from 
preliminary  estimates  that  they  have  been 
averaging  proportions  of  our  national  In- 
come which  could  lead  to  current  magni- 
tude* In  the  neighborhood  of  60  billion  dol- 
lars and  more.  Additions  to  wealth  on  the 


» See,  for  example,  "The  Proposed  Income 
Tax  Increase."  Illinois  Business  Review.  No- 
vember 1967,  pp.  6-8:  "War  and  Taxes:  "The 
Role  of  the  Economist  In  Politics,"  BulleUn 
of  the  Atomic  Scientists,  June  1968,  pp.  la- 
18. 
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part  of  most  of  us.  whether  to  be  spent  soon 
or  not.  come  In  the  form  of  highly  taxable 
income.  For  those  who  take  the  capital  gains 
route  of  earning  money,  taxes  are  of  course 
minimal,  and  actually  less  than  many  seem 
to  recognize.  First  and  foremost,  there  is  no 
ux  at  all  on  capital  gains  except  Insofar  as 
they  are  technlcaUy  "realleed."  This  does  not 
mean  that  Individuals  pay  taxes  on  capital 
gains   only   to   the   extent   that   they   spend 
amounts  equal  to  their  capital  gains.  For 
one  can  spend  his  capital  gains  quite  effec- 
tively by  spending  more  out  of  other  Income 
and  aUowlng  the  capital  gains  to  continue 
to    accrue,     'unrealized."    One    can    further 
spend    one's    capital    gains    by    borrowing 
against  capital  without  ever  selling  or  "real- 
izing." And  even,  to  the  extent  one  does  sell 
off  the  gains  of.  lor  example.  SIO.OOO  on  orig- 
inal  capital    of   $100,000,    one   pays   only   a 
mlnxisctile  tax.  For  If  capital  has  increased  In 
value  by  ICyf ,  from  $100,000  to  $110,000.  and 
one  sells  $10,000  of  the  capital.  In  the  form 
of  shares  of  stock,  for  example,  one  Is  liable 
to  taxes  only  on  the  capital  gains  on  the 
$10,000  of  securities  or  assets  sold.  In  this 
case  that  would  amount  to  only  some  $900 
of  capital  gains  (10%  of  $9,091,  to  come  to 
the  total  of  $10,000  value  of  assets  sold) .  The 
tax  then  even  at  maxlmvmi  rate  would  be 
25  7r  of  $909  or  some  $227  on  a  total  capital 
gain  of  $10.0001  That,  one  can  readily  see.  Is 
a  rate  of  taxation  of  2.277£^.  even  on  realized 
capital  gains! 

The  argument  and  example  above  makes 
clear  that  Improving  the  treatment  of  real- 
ized capital  gains  will  only  scratch  the  sur- 
face of  the  huge  mass  of  untaxed  Income 
enjoyed    In    the    form    of    capital    gains.    A 
small  step  In  the  right  direction  would  be 
correction  of  the  failure  to  tax  at  all  the 
capital  gains  passed  on  at  death.  Taxation 
of   capital   gains  at  death   would  not   only 
remove  the  aggravated  Inequity  of  complete 
avoidance  of  capital  gains  taxation  on  the 
part  of  those  who.  as  a  consequence  of  the 
current  tax  structure,  do  not  sell  assets  dur- 
ing their  lifetimes.   It   would   also  improve 
capital  markets   and   substantially   increase 
the  Treasury's  tax  revenues  by  reducing  the 
"lock-in"   effect  which   discourages  Individ- 
uals from  selling  assets  when  In  their  own 
financial  Interests,  aside  from  tax  considera- 
tions, they  would  prefer  to  do  so.  In  this 
connection,  I  might  add  "that  a  publicized 
proposal  to  relate  the  tax  on  realized  capital 
gains  even   more   closely,   but   Inversely,   to 
the  length  of  time  which  capital  assets  are 
held  is,  I  believe,  a  step  In  the  WTong  direc- 
tion. For  this,  like  the  loophole  In  realized 
capital  gains  taxation  at  death,  would  en- 
courage people  to  hold  on  to  assets  and  dis- 
courage them  from  freely  selling  and  buying 
In  the  capital  markets. 

Secondly,  particularly  because  this  matter 
has  also  been  under  discussion  In  connection 
with  the  Investment  tax  credit.  I  should  like 
to  express  my  strong  opposition  to  any  fur- 
ther   "liberalization"    of    tax    depreciation. 
There  Is  a  case,  more  constitutional  perhaps 
than  economic,  In  favor  of  tax  depreciation 
aUowances  which  would  prevent  our  income 
taxes,    particularly    at   the    business    levels, 
from  becoming  taxes  on  capital.  To  allow 
tax   depreciation    to    exceed    real    economic 
depreciation  Is,  however,  merely  to  create  a 
new  loophole  in  the  amount  of  tens  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  In  the  form  of  true  economic 
income  which  Is  not  considered  taxable  In- 
come because  of  excess  depreciation  charges 
which    correspondingly    reduce    the    figure 
finally   considered   taxable   Income.   Knowl- 
edgeable economists,  I  am  sure,  point  out 
that  the  major  liberalization  of  tax  depre- 
ciation by  the  Congress  and  the  Treasury 
beginning  with  the  new  tax  code  of  1954 
providing  for  additional  forms  of  accelerated 
depreciation,  and  continiiing  through  such 
other    very    substantial    measure*    as    the 
shortening   of   acceptable   lives   and   corre- 
sponding increases  In  rates  of  depreciation 
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pannlttod  In  oonneetlon  wltb  tb«  new  guide- 
lines. b«T«  Already  made  tax  d«prMUtlon  far 
more  than  the  true  economic  depredation 
to  be  deducted  In  arriving  at  a  correct  meas- 
ure of  Income.  The  tax  loophole  here  la 
hence  already  tremendoua.  It  should  be  re- 
duced, not  enlarged. 

All  of  the  arg\iment«  advanced  abOTe 
agalnat  the  arircharge  apply  equally  to  ex- 
tension  of  the  excise  taxes  under  considera- 
tion. I  should  add  in  addition,  however,  that 
excise  taxes  have  further  dlsadvantAges  In 
terms  of  equity  and  resource  allocation  which 
are  well  known  to  economists  and.  I  believe, 
to  the  Committee.  But  receiving  surprisingly 
little  attention  U  the  point  that  to  the  ex- 
tent that  higher  taxes  In  the  current  situa- 
tion are  ]ustlfled  as  a  move  against  inflation, 
excise  taxes  must  be  recognised  aa  a  con- 
spicuous exception.  Increased  taxes  on  in- 
come, other  things  remaining  the  same,  can 
be  expected  to  reduce  upward  pressxire  on 
prices  by  reducing  the  effective  demand,  that 
Is,  the  purchasing  power,  which  can  be  ap- 
plied to  goods  and  services.  Higher  exolae 
taxes  will  reduce  real  purchasing  power  only 
and  precisely  to  the  extent  that  they  raise 
prices  iMUd  by  the  purchaser.  To  combat  In- 
Satloxw-ky  which  we  mean  rising  prleee  of 
goods  and  servlcee.  by  tax  legislation  which 
raises  the  prices  of  goods  and  aerrlces  Is 
clearly  contradictory. 

Finally.  I  should  like  to  turn  my  attention 
to  the  Investment  tax  credit.  First.  It  must 
be  acknowledged,  the  arguments  against  tax 
Increases  which  wlU  facilitate  continuation 
of  high  war  and  defense  expendltiires  apply 
In  principle  as  well  as  to  a  real  tax  Increase  In 
the  form  of  repeal  of  the  Investment  tax 
credit.  In  the  Instance,  though.  I  believe, 
that  questions  of  equity  and  allocation  of 
resources  may  properly  be  viewed  as  domi- 
nant. On  this  topic,  agsitn,  I  have  done  a 
great  deal  of  research  sod  have  argued,  with 
the  support  of  my  reeearch  findings,  that 
the  Inveetment  tax  credit  Is  In  large  part 
an  Inequitable  tax  loophole.  Its  avowed  pur- 
pose, according  to  Its  original  sponsors,  was 
to  offer  an  Incentive  for  greater  business  In- 
vestment and  consequent  technological  ad- 
vance and  contribution  to  economic  growth. 
I  confess  to  being  dubious  Initially  that  this 
form  of  Intervention  In  the  economy  Is  eco- 
nomically Justified.  The  free  market  and 
business  enterprise  should  normally  be 
trusted  to  decide  upon  the  proportion  of  re- 
sourcee  to  be  allocated  to  current  consump- 
tion as  opposed  to  tnvastment  for  the  future 
and  as  to  one  form  of  investment  against 
another.  Before  asking  government  to  en- 
courage a  particular  form  of  Investment, 
that  In  eligible  equipment,  as  opposed  to 
Inveetment  in  plant,  in  research  and  devel- 
opment. In  human  beings  generally,  a  clear 
caas  should  be  esubllshed  that  the  market 
mechanism  has  somehow  broken  down  and 
that  a  correction  to  the  bias  or  disfavor  in- 
troduced by  the  market  with  regard  to  this 
particular  form  of  investment  Is  necessary. 
No  such  case.  In  my  opinion,  was  ever  dem- 
onstrated. 

Further,  the  particular  form  of  the  Invest- 
ment credit  for  equipment,  as  finally  en- 
acted, offered  relatively  Uttle  advantage  or 
InoantlTe  to  thoee  who  might,  aa  a  conse- 
quence of  the  legislation.  Invest  more  than 
they  woxild  have  Invested  otherwise.  It  Is 
rather  offered  most  of  the  benefits  for  In- 
vestment which  unquestionably  would  have 
been  undertaken  anyway.  Merely  to  clarify 
this  point,  rather  than  to  endorse  any  partic- 
ular alternative,  a  measure  which  would 
have  offered  no  tax  credit  for  Investment  not 
above  the  average  inveetment  of  the  previous 
five  years  but,  say,  a  14%  credit  or  even  a 
31%  or  38%  credit  for  Inveetment  above  the 
previous  average,  would  have  been  much 
more  effective  In  stimulating  new  Invest- 
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misnt.  It  would  have  brought  about  a  muob 
blgbsr  ratio  of  dollars  of  additional  Invest- 
ment to  dollars  of  lost  tax  revenues  than 
what  has  been  accomplished  with  the  cur- 
rent act.* 

The  Inveetment  tax  credit  thus  constitutes 
In  large  part  a  "give-away"  at  pcotlcular  ben- 
efit to  those  businesses  and  their  owners 
that  normally  invest  heavily  in  equipment. 
If  the  level  of  business  taxation  has  been 
considered  too  high,  a  more  appropriate 
method  for  reducing  that  level  would  have 
been  a  general  reduction  in  Income  tax  ratea 
for  corporate  business  and  corresponding  ap- 
propriate reductions  In  individual  income 
tax  rates  from  which  unincorporated  busi- 
ness would  benefit  as  well.  An  inveetment 
tax  credit  for  equipment  which  offers  dis- 
proportionate tax  savings  and  benefits  to 
those  buslneeees  and  their  owners  which 
normally  purchase  large  amoimts  of  equip- 
ment-Is  precisely  the  type  of  tax  loophole 
that  this  Committee  should  be  committed 
to  eliminate.  While  I  would  have  favored 
eliminating  the  tax  credit  at  any  time.  Its 
elimination  now  Is  particularly  called  for  In 
the  light  of  concern  that  the  high  levels  of 
projected  business  investment  demand  are 
particularly  harmful  to  efforts  to  contain 
Infiatlon  and  to  keep  down  our  currently 
very  high  rates  of  Interest.  For  while  I  have 
argued  that  the  Inveetment  tax  credit  con- 
stitutes In  much  larger  part  a  pure  tax  re- 
duction, rather  than  an  Incentive  for  great- 
er business  expenditures  on  equipment, 
there  Is  no  reason  In  the  ciurent  situation  to 
offer  any  stimulus  to  such  business  spend- 
ing. And  at  last,  on  the  subject  of  the  Invest- 
ment credit,  Its  removal  at  this  time  may 
perhaps  facilitate  the  i4>pllcatlon  of  selected 
credits  or  tax  Incentives,  along  lines  ap- 
parently under  consideration  by  the  Admin- 
istration, which  would  encourage  particular 
business  expendltiires.  whether  for  manpow- 
er training,  urban  rebuilding  or  other  pur- 
poses, where  there  are  cleary  compelling  rea- 
sons for  government  Intervention. 

In  conclusion.  I  may  reiterate  that  I  op- 
pose extension  of  the  surcharge  on  the 
grounds  that  It  Is  a  war-related  meastire 
which  can  only  facilitate  continuation  of  our 
coetly  military  venture  in  Vietnam  and  the 
new  escalation  of  the  arms  race  which  some 
would  apparently  favor  as  the  war  and  spend- 
ing directly  related  to  It  are  ended.  Since 
continuation  of  these  high  tax  ratee  will  be 
associated  with  continuation  If  not  expan- 
sion of  the  high  government  expenditures 
for  war  and  defense,  extension  of  the  sur- 
charge, far  from  proving  a  measure  to  com- 
bat Infiatlon  will  actually,  as  I  have  argued 
previously  with  some  confirmation  from  sub- 
sequent events,  do  nothing  effective  to  com- 
bat Inflation.  Continuation  of  special  excise 
taxes  Is  undeairable  for  the  same  reasons 
and  also  because  It  will  actually  contribute 
diretcly  to  inflaticm  In  the  higher  prices  to  be 
paid  by  purchasers  to  cover  the  taxes.  I  also 
see  merit  In  oppoeltlon  to  continuation  of 
both  the  excise  taxes  and  the  surcharge  so 
long  as  major  tax  loopholes  oon tribute  to 
such  an  inequitable  tax  structure  and  con- 
oentrmtlon  of  tax  burden  on  the  great  mass 
of  Individuals  and  businesses  which  earn 
their  Incomee  in  forms  which  do  not  permit 
ready  tax  avoidance.  And  lastly,  despite  rec- 
ognition that  repeal  of  the  Investment  tax 
credit  is  in  effect  a  tax  Increase  which  mi«ht 
also  contribute  to  excessive  war  and  military 
expenditures,  other  considerations  of  equity 
and  resource  allocation  lead  me  to  favor  its 
repeal. 
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*I  have  set  forth  some  statistical  results 
of  analysis  of  this  subject  In  "Tax  Policy 
and  Investment  Behavior:  Comment." 
Amtriean  Boonomio  Review.  June  1969,  gal- 
leys currently  available. 


HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

or  vnannA 
IN  THK  aOnSK  OF  RXPRBSBNTATIVE8 

Tuesday,  May  27,  1969 

Mr.  MARSH.  Bfr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  In  an  address 
to  the  Union  League  Club's  public  affairs 
luncheon  In  New  York  City  on  April  28, 
1969,  outlined  In  his  remarks  the  need 
for  the  Safeguard  antl-balllstle-mlssUe 
system. 

In  a  very  definitive  statement  he  points 
out  what  Safeguard  can  do  and  cannot 
do.  In  pointing  to  the  need  of  this  system, 
he  outlines  very  clearly  the  work  of  the 
Soviets'  antimissile  program,  as  wdl  as 
the  development  of  thtir  nuclear  strike 
capabilities.  His  speech  clearly  draws 
on  the  geopolitical  considerations,  and 
shows  that  the  Safeguard  system  is 
designed  to  prevent,  rather  than  start, 
a  nuclear  exchange.  It  Is  designed  as  a 
measure  to  Insure  peace  rather  than  a 
step  toward  war. 

For  the  reasons  mentioned  above,  I 
would  like  to  brlnsr  It  to  the  attention  of 
other  Members  of  the  House: 

RBMAKKS     BT     TBS     HONOBABUe     Stanixt     R. 
RXSOB,     SXCBXTABT     OF    TRK     AbmT,    UniON 

LxAom  Clxtb'b  PtTBUc  Attaibs  Luncheon, 
Nkw  Yobk  Cirr,  N.T..  Mondat,  Afkil  38. 
1969 

aAROTABO 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  today  about  what 
seem  to  me  to  be  the  major  considerations 
Involved  In  the  current  debate  over  the  Pres- 
ident's decision  to  continue  deployment  of 
a  thin  ballistic  missile  defense  system.  The 
facts  of  the  thermonuclear  age,  and  even 
more  of  the  prospect  of  a  possible  thermo- 
nuclear war,  are  horrible  to  contemplate. 
Yet  technology  and  certain  Irrevocable  de- 
cisions have  made  these  facts  and  that  aw- 
ful prospect  inescapable  today.  The  debate 
over  whether  or  not  we  should  deploy  an 
antl-balllstlc  missile  system  cannot  be  con- 
ducted without  taking  into  account  of  those 
facts,  eind  the  decision  miist  be  one  which 
offers  the  greatest  hope  of  reducing  the 
prospect  of  such  a  war. 

I  want  first  to  describe  the  nuclear  en- 
vironment within  which  our  Judgments 
must  be  made.  I  will  next  describe  certain 
trends  In  that  environment  which  cause  se- 
rious concern  and  which  we  believe  require 
the  deployment  of  the  Safeguard  ballistic 
missile  defense  system  In  order  to  preserve 
stability  in  that  nuclear  situation.  Finally, 
I  want  to  give  you  my  views  of  the  moet 
eigniflcant  reservations  which  have  been 
expressed  by  thoee  opposing  deployment. 

Let  me  describe  briefly  the  nucJear  arms 
environment  In  which  we  live.  I  do  this 
knowing  that  it  Is  generally  familiar  to 
most  of  you,  but  I  believe  that  an  Informed 
discussion  of  defense  against  ballistic  mis- 
siles must  proceed  from  a  conunon  under- 
standing of  the  facts  of  the  nuclear  «i- 
vlronment  In  which  we  can  now  live.  We 
cannot  unilaterally  or  quickly  change  the 
fact  that  we  live  In  a  world  where  peace 
is  ultimately  preserved  by  the  mutual  capa- 
bility of  the  major  powers  to  assure  one  an- 
other's destruction  in  the  event  of  war — a 
delicate  nuclear  balance. 

We  and  the  Soviets  each  have  large  ar- 
senals of  nuclear  warheads.  Some  are  afllzed 
to  missiles  which  are  either  land-based  or 
carried  In  submarines,  and  some  are  Intended 
to  be  dellvwed  by  bombers.  Our  land-based 
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missiles,  most  Mlnutemen,  are  burled  in 
hardened  slloe.  Our  nuclear  submarines,  the 
Polaris,  are  virtually  Impossible  to  locate 
when  on  station.  And  some  of  our  bombers 
are  on  alert  and  prepared  to  take  off  on  short 
notice.  For  these  reasons  our  nuclear  striking 
power  could  today  survive  an  attack  by  aU 
of  the  missiles  now  in  the  Soviet  inventory 
and  still  retaliate  with  a  blow  which  would 
destroy  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  nation,  killing 
millions  of  Its  people  and  eliminating  much 
of  its  industrial  capacity.  Our  confidence  in 
this  ability  to  retaliate  derives  not  solely 
from  the  number  of  weapons  we  have,  but 
also  from  the  fact  that  with  three  basically 
different  weapons  systems  we  are  confident 
that  many  weapons  will  penetrate  any  de- 
fense which  the  Soviete  might  erect.  The 
Soviets  know  this  and  their  behavior  is  in- 
fluenced accordingly. 

The  Soviets  also  have  the  capacity  to  ab- 
sorb a  first  strike  by  ova  nuclear  forces  and 
In  retaliation  inflict  destruction  on  the 
United  States  sufllcient  to  end  our  existence 
as  a  nation.  I  am  sure  that  they  believe  it 
vital  to  their  national  Interests  to  retain  at 
least  that  capability. 

What  I  have  described  Is  mutual  assured 
destruction,  the  doctrine  which  has  been 
the  basis  of  our  deterrence  since  the  Soviets 
first  deployed  large  numbers  of  interconti- 
nental baUistic  missUes. 

None  of  us  prefers  to  see  the  world  this 
way.  But  it  is  the  world  we  live  In.  In  the 
absence  of  another  way  to  offset  the  Soviet 
threat  and  to  provide  the  nation  a  means 
to  ensure  its  survival,  reliance  on  retaliation 
as  our  deterrent  has  been  affirmed  by  every 
President  since  General  Eisenhower.  And  in 
all  likelihood  we  will  have  to  continue  to 
rely  on  our  assured  destruction  as  our  deter- 
rent until,  either  by  agreement  or  by  parallel 
action,  we  and  the  Soviets  move  to  some 
other  basis  for  our  security. 

Because  deterrence  Lb  the  foundation  of 
the  very  survival  of  our  nation  today,  we 
must  make  every  reasonable  effort  to  pro- 
tect our  retaliatory  forces.  And  it  is  because 
we  see  certain  trends  In  Soviet  deployments 
and  activity  In  the  development  of  nuclear 
forces — ^trends  which  If  continued  could 
lead  to  substantial  threats  to  our  nuclear 
forces — that  we  have  taken  the  steps  we  are 
taking  in  the  deployment  of  the  Safeguard 
ballistic  missile  defense  system. 

Let  me  describe  for  you,  Insofar  as  time 
and  security  requirements  permit,  what  It  Is 
that  has  caused  us  to  take  these  steps.  P^st 
Is  the  continuing  deployment  of  the  Soviet 
SS-9  intercontinental  ballistic  missile.  The 
SB-9  can  carry  a  warhead  wltb  a  yield  of  up 
to  25  megatons,  that  is  powerful  enough  so 
that  If  It  hits  within  one  mile  of  a  Minute- 
man  silo  that  mlssUe  is  very  likely  to  be  ren- 
dered useless  If  not  destroyed.  One  8S-9  can 
also  carry  three  separate  smaller  warheads 
of  about  5  megatons  each.  These  would  have 
to  Impact  within  about  one-half  of  a  mile  of . 
a  silo  to  be  effective.  There  are  no  Insuperable 
technical  barriers  to  achieving  that  aocruacy, 
and  if  it  is  achieved,  the  threat  to  our  Mln- 
uteman  force  would  grow  rapidly  with  the 
continued  deployment  of  the  S8-9.  We  have 
seen  as  recently  as  two  weeks  ago  evidence  of 
Soviet  testing  the  SS-9  with  multiple  war- 
beads  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  that 
testing  will  continue. 

Why  do  we  regard  the  88-9  as  a  potential 
threat  to  the  IiClnuteman?  Principally  be- 
cause we  can  see  at  this  time  only  one  mili- 
tary use  for  such  large  missiles  in  such  great 
numbers,  and  that  Is  to  erode  the  Minute- 
man  deterrent  force.  The  nuclear  weapons 
which  leveled  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  were 
one-one- thousandth  the  yield  of  the  single 
88-9  warhead.  No  strategist  or  planner  l)e- 
lleves  that  a  weapon  meant  for  attacks  on  all 
but  the  largest  cities  needs  to  be  any  larger 
than  about  one  megaton,  one-fifth  the  yield 
of  each  of  the  SS-9  multiple  warheads  which 
are  vmder  development.  We  assume  from  the 
warhead  size  of  other  Soviet  missiles  that 
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they  understand  the  sufficiency  of  smaller  ex- 
ploelona.  What  the  continuing  deployment  of 
the  88-9  represenU  then  is  a  growing  capa- 
bility on  the  part  of  the  SovieU  to  destroy 
our  ICBMs,  which  are  a  key  element  In  our 
deterrent. 

At  the  same  time  we  are  faced  with  a  rapid 
growth  in  the  Soviet  nuclear  powered  missile- 
carrying  submarine  force,  comparable  to  our 
Polarlf .  The  Soviets  have  been  building  such 
vessels  for  several  years,  but  at  a  gradual 
rate.  Recently  the  rate  increased  noticeably, 
and  if  It  continues  the  Soviets  will  have  a 
force  equal  to  ours  by  1975.  How  does  this 
bear  on  our  ability  to  guarantee  retaliatory 
destruction  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  case  of 
an  attack?  Submarine-launched  missiles 
would  pose  a  grave  threat  to  our  bomber 
forces.  At  all  times  some  of  our  bombers  are 
in  an  alert  position.  If  the  Soviets  launched 
land-based  ICBMs  at  us  today,  we  would 
have  enough  warning  time  to  enable  those 
alert  planes  to  take  off  before  their  airfield 
were  hit.  But  If  the  missiles  were  launched 
from  submarines  off  our  coast,  that  warning 
time  could  be  cut  by  half  or  more.  Short  of 
keeping  an  adequate  number  of  our  bombers 
aloft  at  all  times — and  that  would  cost  about 
$1  billion  per  year — we  know  of  no  way  to  get 
an  adequate  number  of  them  off  their  air- 
fields In  time  to  avoid  a  submarine-launched 
missile.  This  then  Is  another  potential  threat 
which  faces  us — a  growing  capability  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviets  to  destroy  or  severely 
damage  the  bomber  component  of  our  re- 
taliatory forces. 

If  these  threats  materialize  we  would  be 
left  to  rely  primarily  on  our  nuclear  sub- 
marines for  our  retaliatory  force.  This  is  a 
formidable  force,  and  one  which  we  are  con- 
fident is  safe  now  from  detection  and  de- 
struction by  the  Soviets.  But  Just  as  we  are 
constantly  working  on  ways  to  counter  the 
Soviet  submarine  threat,  so  we  too  can  be 
sure  they  are  seeking  ways  to  counter  ours. 
Thus  If  the  emerging  threats  described  above 
materialize,  we  are  left  to  depend  on  a  system 
which  may  suddenly  become  vulnerable  to  a 
Soviet  development  which  we  cannot  im- 
mediately counter.  It  would  be  unwise  to  rely 
on  any  single  component  of  our  nuclear  force 
to  ensiire  our  survival — and  it  has  long  been 
our  practice  not  to  do  so. 

In  view  of  the  threat  to  our  ICBIils  which 
the  S8-«  can  pose,  and  the  threat  to  our 
bomber  force  which  the  Soviet  submarine 
force  can  pose,  we  need  to  find  a  means  to 
counter  those  threats  should  they  emerge 
and  thus  preserve  our  retaliatory  capability. 
The  Safeguard  ballistic  missile  defense  sys- 
tem Is  such  a  means. 

Basically.  Safeguard  is  a  relatively  thin  de- 
fense against  ballistic  missiles — thin  in  the 
sense  that  it  will  not  possess  the  capability 
to  protect  our  cities  from  a  massive  Soviet 
attack.  Protection  from  such  attack  is  not 
technically  feasible  under  present  circum- 
stances. Moreover,  we  recognize  that  the 
SovleU  see  it  in  their  natlonta  Interest  to 
preserve  their  retaliatory  capability  against 
us.  A  thick  missile  defense  of  our  cities  wo\ild 
probably  appear  to  them  as  a  threat  to  that 
capability  and  in  all  likelihood  cause  them  to 
add  additional  offensive  nuclear  forces. 

Safeguard  will,  however,  protect  a  mini- 
mum essential  number  of  our  missile  sites 
from  a  Soviet  first  strike.  It  wlU  also  provide 
added  warning  time  for  our  bomber  forces 
on  alert.  These  two  contributions  will  help 
to  preserve  our  nuclear  deterrent. 

In  addition,  the  Safeguard  ballistic  mis- 
sile defense  system  is  designed  to  protect  the 
United  States  from  any  small  ICBM  attack, 
the  kind  which  Communist  China  might  be 
capable  of  launching  in  the  1970*s.  Commu- 
nist China  is  developing  an  ICBM  capability. 
It  is  not  progressing  quite  at  the  rate  we  once 
thought  It  would,  but  it  is  progressing.  We 
expect  that  by  the  mld-1970*s  Communist 
China  will  poesess  the  capability  of  Killing 
ten  to  twenty  million  Americans  in  a  nuclear 
strike.  The  Chinese  Communists  should  be 
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deterred  by  our  retaliatory  capability,  but  we 
are  sufficiently  uncertain  of  how  they  might 
react  in  a  crisis  that  it  seems  prudent  to  pro- 
tect against  a  Chinese  nuclear  attack  if  at 
aU  possible.  Additionally,  our  Asian  aUies  will 
have  greater  confidence  in  the  credibility  of 
our  commitments  If  they' know  that  we  can 
come  to  their  aid,  when  it  is  in  our  interest 
to  do  so,  with  little  risk  to  us  of  a  nuclear 
attack  from  China. 

Finally,  there  is  the  problem  of  an  acci- 
dental launch.  I  would  hope  that  the  other 
nuclear  powers,  like  ourselves,  have  estab- 
lished procedures  and  designed  devices  to 
prevent  the  accidental  launch  of  any  of  their 
nuclear  weapons.  But  with  a  thousand  enemy 
nuclear  warheads  deployed,  the  chance  of 
such  an  accident  nonetheless  exists.  If  it 
should  happen,  at  the  least  there  would  be 
great  destruction;  at  the  worst,  it  might  lead 
to  misunderstandings  as  to  motive  and  to 
the  initiation  of  further  nuclear  exchange. 
The  protection  that  the  Safeguard  System 
will  provide  against  an  accidental  launch 
alone  provides  substantial  justification  for 
the  cost  of  the  system. 

One  aspect  of  the  President's  decision  to 
deploy  the  Safeguard  sjrstem  has  not  re- 
ceived the  attention  which  I  believe  it  de- 
serves, and  this  has  led  to  misunderstanding. 
The  Safeguard  plan  has  been  approved  in 
principle,  but  Insofar  as  execution  is  con- 
cerned only  two  installations  have  been  rec- 
ommended to  Congress  lor  authorization — 
one  at  Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base  in  Montana 
and  one  at  Grand  Forks  Air  Force  Base  In 
North  Dakota.  Before  further  deployments 
are  approved,  the  intelligence  estimates  on 
which  the  potential  threats  described  here 
are  based,  will  be  updated  and  reviewed  and 
at  the  highest  levels  of  government.  If  those  i 
estimates  reveal  a  change  in  the  development 
of  the  threat  as  we  now  see  It,  the  Safeguard 
deployment  will  be  modified  accordingly.  The 
progress  of  deployment  will  also  be  governed 
by  the  status  of  any  arms  control  discussions 
we  may  be  having  with  the  Soviets.  In  short. 
Safeguard  will  be  deployed  only  as  the  threat 
against  which  it  is  designed  to  protect  de- 
velops and  only  if  it  is  not  inconsistent  with 
any  progress  we  might  be  making  in  arms 
control  talks. 

In  this  connection,  some  have  asked  why 
it  is  necessary  to  begin  deployment  now.  Why 
not  wait  until  more  facts  are  available  on  the 
Soviet  SS-9  deployment  and  the  growth  of 
the  Soviet  submarine  fleet  and  until  we  have 
tested  Soviet  intentions  In  arms  control?  If 
we  proceed  now  with  the  deployment  ap- 
proved by  the  President  last  month  our  first 
sites  will  not  be  operational  imtU  1974Jf  the 
Soviet  developments  continue  at  the  ciirrent 
rate  they  could  at  that  time  pose  an  unac- 
ceptable threat  to  our  nuclear  forces,  and  the 
Chinese  threat  may  have  begun  to  material- 
ize. If  the  decision  to  deploy  is  postponed  for 
even  one  year  we  would  have  to  disband  our 
present  manufacturing  and  cons&uctlon 
preparatloiu.  and  the  readiness  of  the  first 
sites  would  be  delayed  approximately  two 
years.  The  first  sites  then  would  not  be 
operational  \mtil  1976. 

This,  then.  Is  the  case  for  Safeguard.  It  Is 
a  carefully  measured  response  to  a  potential- 
ly serious  threat  to  otir  national  security.  It 
Is  a  response  which  can  be  tailored  as  the 
threat  evolves  or  fades,  and  as  we  learn  more 
of  our  chances  to  reach  arms  control  agree- 
ment vrlth  the  Soviets. 

Why,  then.  Is  It  the  subject  of  so  much 
controversy?  I  believe  that  Its  critics  are 
driven  by  three  concerns.  First,  there  is 
concern  that  our  deployment  will  lead  to  a 
fvuther  escalation  In  the  arms  race,  increas- 
ing the  burden  of  the  cost  of  arms.  Second- 
ly, there  is  concern  that  It  will  diminish  the 
chances  for  an  arms  control  agreement  be- 
tween us  and  the  Soviet  Union.  And  thirdly, 
there  is  a  concern  that  the  system  will  not 
work,  and  that  the  money  to  be  spent,  which 
Is  Indeed  a  large  sum,  will  be  wasted.  These 
are  matters  which  should  concern  us,  but  I 
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ballere  on  careful  analysis  that  th«y  do  not 
drlTtt  ua  to  conclude  that  we  should  not  de- 
ploy the  system. 

First,  ae  to  whether  the  deployment  wUl 
eecalate  the  arms  race,  I  think  the  answer 
there  U  clearly  no,  tinleas  the  Soviets  are 
unalterably  determined  to  gain  a  first  strike 
espabtUty  against  us.  Because  Safeguard  la 
not  a  city  or  population  defense  against  the 
Soviet's  capablUty  to  Inflict  Intolerable 
fatallUee  on  the  United  Sutes,  Safeguard 
will  not  impact  on  the  Soviet  deterrent. 
Therefore  It  should  not  evoke  a  reaction 
from  the  Soviets,  If  they  Intend  to  continue 
to  rely  on  their  retaliatory  capability  for 
their  deterrent.  The  best  evidence  of  the 
limited  purjKMe  of  the  Safeguard  system 
lies  not  In  oiu:  professions  of  its  purpose  but 
In  the  deployment  of  the  Safeguard  missile 
sites.  They  are  deployed  Initially  near  two 
of  our  major  Mlnuteman  fields,  and  subse- 
quently near  other  such  fields,  near  major 
air  bases  and  generally  along  both  coasts  of 
the  mainland.  The  fact  that  Safeguard  la 
designed  only  as  a  protection  for  our  deter- 
rent forces  from  the  Soviet  attack  and  for 
protection  against  a  light  Chinese  attack. 
Is  evident  from  the  sites  chosen  for  the  sys- 
tem. These  are  sites  from  which  an  effective 
Ttefenae-of  our  clUee  against  a  large  Soviet 
attack  could  not  be  undertaken,  even  If 
such  a  defense  were  technlcaUy  feasible. 

Turning  to  the  second  concern.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  deployment  of  Safeguard 
will  lessen  the  chances  for  an  arms  control 
agreement  with  the  Soviets.  In  fact,  it  may  i 
even  Increase  these  chances.  We  should  first 
recall  the  events  of  last  year.  In  Ifay  Con- 
gress debated  the  question  of  the  deployment 
of  the  Sentinel  antl-balilstlc  missile  system. 
In  that  debate  the  argument  was  made,  as 
It  Is  now  being  made,  that  a  ballistic  missile 
defense  deployment  would  frustrate  the 
chance  for  arms  control  talks  with  the  So- 
viets. Nonetheless,  Congress  then  authorized 
deployment,  and  It  was  after  Congress'  de- 
cision that  the  Soviets  suggested  that  we 
begin  arms  control  talks. 

The  Soviets  have,  as  you  know,  already 
deployed  a  ballistic  missile  defense  around 
Moscow.  On  the  basis  of  current  Intelligence 
we  believe  that  they  Intend  to  continue  the 
development  and  deployment  of  that  system. 
They  also  have  the  Tallinn  defensive  system 
which  is  now  beUeved  to  be  primarily  di- 
rected against  bombers.  But  it  Is  not  clear 
that  It  cannot  be  upgraded  to  obtain  an  antl- 
balllatlc  missile  capablUty.  Moreover,  they 
have  stated  that  they  do  not  regard  defensive 
systems  as  provocatlTe.  It  seems  clear  then 
that  the  Soviets  do  not  beUeve  there  is  a 
necessary  Inconsistency  between  the  deploy- 
ment of  defenatve  systems  and  arms  control 
talks. 

I  mentioned  the  chance  that  our  deploy- 
ment of  Safeguard  may  Improve  the  likeli- 
hood of  arms  control  negotiations.  There  are 
two  basee  for  this.  First,  by  merely  respond- 
ing to  the  recent  Soviet  developments  de- 
scribed above  we  are  serving  notice  that  we 
are  prepared  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
ensure  our  security.  If  there  was  ever  any 
doubt  In  the  minds  of  the  Soviets,  this  should 
provide  further  evidence  of  our  determina- 
tion to  prevent  them  from  obtaining  any  ad- 
vantage In  strategic  nuclear  arms,  thus  add- 
ing Incentive  to  negotiate  an  arms  control 
agreement.  Second,  by  responding  to  those 
Soviet  developments  with  a  defensive  system 
designed  so  that  It  ahotild  not  eecalate  the 
arms  race,  we  have  serred  notloe  an  them 
that  we  seek  the  kind  of  stability  which 
would  be  achieved  In  an  arms  control  agree- 
ment. 

PUudly.  M  to  the  effootl^aneas  of  Safeguard, 
it  la  Important  to  reoognl—  that  the  system 
we  oontamplata  does  not  embrace  any  un- 
proved teohaolocleal  features.  Saoh  of  the 
components,  tbs  nOmxm,  the  'n'ttl'tt.  the 
communlcsttODS,    Mid    the    oomputsn.    la 
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wltliin  the  ourrsnt  ststo  of  ths  art.  Our  test- 
ing program  lUM  provUled  mtlsfactory  results 
thus  far  and  «s  will  oontlnus  an  intaostve 
testing  program.  Iluougb  ths  production, 
deployment  and  opeimtional  manning  of  the 
first  two  sites,  the  systsm  will  be  given  an 
even  higher  confidence  by  assuring  that  any 
minor  unforeeeen  problems  are  Identified 
and  remedied. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  make  some 
observations  which,  while  they  do  not  re- 
late directly  to  the  decision  to  deploy  Safe- 
guard, do  seem  to  me  to  underlie  in  some 
respects  the  debate  In  which  we  are  engaged 
and  which  are  matters  for  all  of  us  to  think 
about  in  the  long  term.  Our  nuclear  strategy 
rests  today  on  a  delicate  nuclear  balance. 
This  will  be  so  as  long  as  we  rely  on  nuclear 
weaponry  for  security  and  so  long  as  offen- 
sive weapons  dominate.  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  should  be  prepared  now  to  consign  future 
generations  to  live  under  this  delicate  nu- 
clear balance  unless  we  see  that  It  Is  ab- 
solutely necessary.  We  should  strive,  and  we 
should  be  willing  to  sjjend.  In  an  effort  to 
find  our  way  out  of  that  uneasy  world.  This 
Is  of  course  the  focus  of  our  arms  control 
efforts.  But  In  the  beginning  at  least,  arms 
control  arrangements  will  merely  stabilize 
the  condition  of  balance  of  nuclear  destruc- 
tion, not  eliminate  It. 

One  can  conceive  of  long-term  develop- 
ments, either  In  the  arms  control  field  or 
outside  It,  whereby  the  defense  Is  allowed  to 
overtake  the  offense,  and  our  security  Is 
preserved  not  because  of  our  evident  willing- 
ness to  destroy  our  enemies  and  be  destroyed 
ourselves  In  the  process,  but  because  of 
our  ability  to  protect  ourselves  In  the  first 
Instance  from  those  enemies.  Safeguard  does 
not  promise  us  this.  Because  It  is  designed 
only  to  protect  our  deterrent  capability.  It 
Is  not  In  Itself  going  to  lead  to  this  kind  of 
readjustment  in  the  nuclear  world.  But  it 
is  a  step  m  that  direction,  for  It  represents 
a  decision  to  choose  an  option  Involving 
defense  Instead  of  additional  offense  In  the 
continuing  quest  for  our  security. 
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INDUSTRY  AND  DEFEN^^E;  A  TIMELY 
INDICATION  OF  THE  U.S  MTTT- 
ITARY-INDUSTRIAL  RELATION- 
SHIP 


HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 

or  FLoanjA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  27,  1969 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Vice  Adm. 
J.  B.  Colwell,  U.S.  Navy,  has  delivered 
an  interesting  and  timely  commentary 
on  the  UJ3.  military-industrial  relation- 
ship which  I  think  should  be  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  Congress.  It  was 
delivered  before  the  New  York  chapter 
of  the  American  Ordnance  Association 
on  April  10,  1969.  and  will  appear  in  the 
July-August  1969  issue  of  Ordnance.  I 
submit  these  remarks  for  reprinting  in 
the  Congressional  Record  at  this  time; 
Inoustbt  and  Dhtmsk:   A  TmaLT  Vmsica- 

TTON      or      TM«      U.S.      MlIJTAaT-lNDT78TUAI, 

Rkuatxonsh{p 

(By    Vice    Adm.    J.    B.    ColweU,    UJB.    Navy, 
Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  Fleet 
Operations  and  Readiness) 
The  United  States  today  has  a  very  large 
military  establishment.  It  Is  sizable  In  man- 
power, numbering  over  two  million  men.  It 
Is  slsable  In  real  property  holdings,  both  here 
and  abroad.   It  has   a  sieable  inventory  of 
aircraft,  vehicles,  and  ahlps. 


The  cost  of  maintaining  this  force  also  Is 
slsable.  This  year  some  60  per  cent  of  our 
governmental  budget  or  13  percent  of  our 
gross  national  product  will  be  spent  In  sup. 
port  of  our  defense  establishment.  Without 
debating  the  adequacy  of  this  outlay,  past 
and  current.  It  is  an  obvious  fact  that  mili- 
tary preparedness  is  an  expensive  business. 

This  military  force  Is  built  upon  snd  sus- 
tained by  the  largest  Industrial  economy  the 
world  has  ever  known.  To  defend  our  Nation 
In  today's  environment,  we  must  have  the 
most  advanced,  most  effective  weapons  which 
can  be  produced,  and  we  must  have  them  in 
sulBclent  numbers.  There  is  no  second-place 
prise  in  a  military  contest. 

It  la  our  Industrial  technology  and  pro- 
duction capacity  which  make  It  possible  to 
put  such  weapons  into  the  hands  of  our 
troops.  The  resulting  military  force  safe- 
guards our  economy.  Our  economy,  thus  se- 
cure, maintains  for  our  society  the  world's 
highest  standard  of  living  with  Its  rights  lo 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 

This,  simply  stated,  is  the  mllltary-indus- 
trUl  relationship  which  exists  In  our  country. 

Certainly  there  Is  a  so-called  "military-In- 
dustrial complex"  In  this  country!  Our  mili- 
tary forces  could  not  exist  without  It,  and.  In 
the  International  environment  In  which  we 
find  ourselves,  our  country  could  not  long 
exist  without  the  means  to  achieve  military 
security. 

There  are  those,  however,  who  would  have 
us  believe  that  the  military  and  Industry 
operate  In  an  entirely  different  manner  from 
the  normal  manufacturer-consumer  rela- 
tionships which  are  accepted  in  other  sectors 
of  our  economy. 

The  country  has  been  warned  of  an  in- 
sidious Military-Industrial  Complex,  con- 
trolled by  an  oligarchy  of  military  and  In- 
dustrial leaders.  The  necessary  teamwork  be- 
tween industrial  management  and  members 
of  the  Defense  Department  Is  alleged  by  some 
to  represent  a  form  of  conspiracy,  generated 
not  In  the  Nation's  interest  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  personal  power  and  Immense  profit. 

The  existence  of  this  complex,  we  are 
warned,  will  lead  to  the  ruination  of  our 
economy,  the  reduction  of  our  democracy  to 
a  garrison  state,  and,  finally,  to  our  destruc- 
tion through  Irrational  war. 

I  am  not  so  naive  as  to  forget  that  there 
are  historical  incidents  of  illegal  activities 
and  collusion  in  the  past,  nor  to  deny  that 
there  are  people  in  the  military  and  in  busi- 
ness today  who  would  turn  a  dishonest  dol- 
lar. But  I  would  emphatically  deny  that  such 
activity  is  widespread,  and  I  submit  that  the 
possibility  of  activity  so  extensive  as  to  ap- 
proach a  conspiracy  is  Indeed  remote. 

Let  me  develop  the  strange  kind  of  logic 
which  leads  to  an  erroneous  conclusion 
about  the  military-Industrial  relationship. 
It  begins  with  the  establishment  of  demand 
which.  In  this  supposed  case,  is  generated 
by  an  aberration  In  the  desires  of  the  mili- 
tary leader  whose  mind  Is  fixed  on  war  and 
who  demands  all  the  things  with  which  to 
wage  war.  It  is  never  satisfied  with  the 
capability  or  quality  of  the  weapons  in  the 
arsenal  and  is  constantly  striving  for  more 
and   better  arms. 

Industry,  so  the  story  goes,  always  inter- 
ested in  a  good  market,  responds  to  fill  this 
demand.  Oolng  further.  Industry  applies  the 
professional  hard  sell,  playing  on  the  fears 
and  egos  of  the  anjcious  and  easily  convinced 
military. 

By  elaborate  advertising  and  lavish  enter- 
tainment, the  fable  continues.  Industry  gen- 
erates artificial  demands  for  useleea  weap- 
ons. Once  this  cycle  is  established,  the  mili- 
tary and  Indtistry  Join  forces  and  control 
this  process  for  their  mutual  advantage.  The 
middlemen  are  the  retired  military  officers 
employed  by  the  defense  contractors. 

Row  is  It  that  such  biisiness  can  be  carried 
on  despite  governmental  controls  and  con- 
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gresalotial  checkst  How  can  It  be  done  right 
under  the  noses  of  a  suspiciotu  press  and 
public?  Again,  the  explanation  U  the  military 
mind. 

However,  this  lime  the  critics  have  trans- 
formed the  character  of  this  mind.  It  is  no 
longer  slow  and  eaally  persuaded.  The  point 
Is  now  made  that  military  opinions  and 
advice  prevail  because  the  military  has  pro- 
duced an  unending  supply  of  distinguished, 
capable   articulate,  and  effective  leaders. 

Their  skill,  energy,  and  dedication  make 
them  dominant  in  almost  every  government 
or  civic  organization  they  may  inhabit,  from 
high  position  to  the  local  PTA.  They  are  able 
to  dazzle  the  Congress  by  their  intricate 
budgetary  footwork. 

The  public  at  large  U  supposedly  hood- 
winked by  a  vast  public-relations  campaign 
(referred  to  in  the  complex  as  propaganda) 
and  by  what  might  be  called  the  military- 
industrial  auxiliary.  This  Includes  all  those 
who  have  ever  served  In  the  military  and  a 
number  of  organizations  and  persona  who 
are  Just  sympathetic. 

They  lobby  for  the  complex,  supplement 
the  propaganda  with  periodicals  extolUng  the 
merits  of  a  strong  defense  posture,  and  gen- 
eraUy  subvert  the  population  by  encouraging 
youth  to  enlist,  malting  patriotic  speeches, 
and  organizing  Fourth  of  July  parades. 

However,  this  is  not  the  way  it  works  in 
real  life.  You  know  it,  I  know  it,  and  I  think 
the  great  American  public  knows  it. 

Let  us  look  at  the  structure  which  mili- 
tates against  the  feared  unholy  alliance.  In 
the  first  place,  each  service  has  a  limited 
budget  which  It  will  not  knowingly  waste  on 
unneeded  weapons  or  Inflated  prices. 

Secondly,  anyone  remotely  familiar  with 
Government  contracting  procedures  knows 
that  the  restraints,  checks,  audits,  and  re- 
quirements make  it  extremely  difficult  for 
any  collusion  to  take  place.  Also,  the  con- 
tractors are  competing  among  themselves. 

One  might  ask  a  contractor  who  has  Just 
lost  a  major  contract-formulation/contract- 
deflnitlon  bid.  after  having  spent  millions  of 
his  own  money,  what  his  opinion  Is  of  the 
military-industrial  complex  1 

What  about  those  retired  senior  officers  who 
are  employed  by  Industry?  The  real  reasons 
are  very  evident.  It  is  good  conMnonsense  for 
a  company  engaged  In  buUding  weapons  to 
hire  Individuals  conversant  with  the  opera- 
tional employment  of  those  weapons.  Oil 
companies  employ  petroleum  engineers,  drug 
firms  employ  physicians,  defense  firms  hire 
mlUtary  professionals.  To  do  otherwise  would 
result  in  less  effective  designs  and  a  less  ca- 
pable military  arsenal. 

If  there  were  such  a  thing  as  a  highly 
polished  smoothly  functioning  military-in- 
dustrial complex  working  for  the  mutual 
benefit  of  both  parties,  would  our  shipbuild- 
ing indtistry  be  in  the  shape  it  is  in  today? 
Would  58  per  cent  of  U.S.  naval  combatant 
ships  be  20  years  old  or  older?  Would  our 
aging  and  overworked  fleet  be  on  the  verge 
of  obsolescence? 

Consider  these  figures:  In  1963.  the  gross 
national  product  was  Just  under  $600  bU- 
llon— the  Navy  shlpbuUding  account  was 
$2  8  billion;  in  1966  the  ONP  had  risen  to 
S750  milUon  but  Navy  ship  construction  had 
dropped  to  $2  billion;  in  1969.  with  a  near- 
S900  billion  QNP,  the  amount  aUocated  to 
building  new  men  of  war  had  dwindled  to 
Si. 2  bilUon. 

I  ask  you,  what  has  happened  to  the 
smoothly  effective  operation  of  the  military- 
industrial  complex? 

And  then  there  is  the  charge  of  militariza- 
tion of  American  society.  I  would  submit  that 
m  a  society  which  permits  citizens  dresssd 
as  Viet  Cong  to  march  on  Easter  Sunday, 
overemphasis  on  the  military  virtues  of  loy- 
alty, patriotism,  duty,  discipline,  and  service 
to  country  is  hardly  the  problem.  If  the  cul- 
ture is  so  geared  to  the  military,  if  the  mlU- 
tary Is  so  respected,  admired,  powerful,  and 
influential,  why  is  retention  of  officers  and 
men  one  of  our  most  serious  problems  T 
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No,  I  think  that  those  who  are  so  con- 
cerned with  this  danger  not  only  have  over- 
looked OMT  long  history,  they  have  closed 
their  eyes  to  the  present  opposition  to  the 
draft,  dissension  over  the  Vietnam  war,  and 
disillusionment  with  structured  power. 

Of  all  of  the  fallacious  argumenU,  the  one 
which  personally  distresses  me  most  Is  the 
allegation  that  the  military  man  essentially 
wants  war.  The  charge  Is  leveled  from  time 
to  time  that  the  leaders  of  the  complex  de- 
liberately plan  wars  because  war  Justifies  the 
existence  of  the  establishment;  that  war  pro- 
vides experience  for  the  military  novice,  chal- 
lenges for  the  professional,  and  the  fleld  to 
exercise,  prove,  and  perfect  the  industrial 
products.  Thus  war  is  not  only  welcomed  but 
actively  sought. 

Well,  what  of  these  charges?  What  about 
this  mythical  beast? 

First  let  me  say  that  there  is  no  such 
tiling  as  the  military  mind.  Military  men  as 
a  group  have  similar  Inclinatlozu,  feelings, 
and  general  codes,  but  to  assume  that  they 
think  differently  from  any  other  segment  of 
our  society  Is  ridiculous.  They  are  products 
of  the  same  schools,  live  in  the  same  neigh- 
borhoods, read  the  same  literature,  and  are 
exposed  to  the  same  presevu-es  of  domestic 
life  as  are  other  Americans.  And  as  Americans 
they  differ  among  themselves  In  their  think- 
ing just  as  do  their  neighbors 

In  point  of  fact,  the  military  man  his- 
torically has  opposed  reckless,  aggressive,  bel- 
ligerent action.  He  may  argue  that  the  danger 
of  war  requires  more  armament,  but  he  will 
never  argue  that  increased  armament  makes 
war  desirable.  He  dreads  war. 

Concerning  the  professional  associations,  it 
is  a  significant  point  that  these  organizations 
serve  a  vital  purpose  in  bringing  together 
professionals  who  are  engaged  in  a  serious, 
expensive  business  critical  to  our  national 
survival.  Such  liaison  has  been  vastly  bene- 
flclal  in  maintaining  our  defense. 

I  have  attempted  to  show  that  fear  of  a 
massive  military  partnership  with  industry 
is  without  basis  In  fact.  Such  a  thing  does 
not  now.  nor  did  it  ever,  exist.  Under  our 
form  of  government,  under  the  leadership  of 
wise  men  imbued  with  an  abiding  love  of 
country,  it  will  not  come  to  pass. 

We  cannot  return  to  a  simpler  time  when 
the  problems  of  world  leadership  and  the 
complexities  of  technological  warfare  did  not 
rest  upon  our  shoulders.  The  threat  which 
we  face  Is  real,  and  we  must  have  a  modem 
strong  military  establlsliment  in  order  to 
defend  otirselves. 

I  view  the  military-industrial  complex,  If 
we  choose  to  use  that  term,  as  an  essential 
element  of  our  national  survival  An  occa- 
sional self-serving  individttal  there  may  be, 
for  infalUblUty  is  a  scarce  commodity.  But 
patriotism  is  in  rich  supply,  and  our  loyalty 
and  Integrity  are  not  for  sale. 


PANNING  THE  FLAMES 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  27,  1969 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  day-to-day 
happenings  in  New  York  City  are  aware, 
of  course,  of  the  conflicts  that  have  been 
waged  on  the  college  campuses.  Of  equal 
concern  Is  the  inciting  of  high  school 
students  in  the  area  who  are  much  more 
susceptible  to  the  arguments  of  the  radi- 
cal elements.  No  issue  sunong  students 
is  too  minor  if  dissension  between  ad- 
ministrators and  students  can  be  created. 

The  New  York  Dally  News  of  Tuesday. 
May  27,  carried  an  article  on  radical. 
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underground  high  school  publications  by 
its  education  editor,  Judson  Hand.  As 
Mr.  Hand  observes,  the  tone  of  most  of 
the  imderground  publications  is  blatant- 
ly revolutionary,  and  one  or  more  of 
them  has  appeared  at  virtually  every 
public  and  private  high  school  in  New 
York  City.  Needless  to  say,  the  problem 
of  maintaining  a  peaceful  atmosphere  in 
the  schools  is  compounded  by  the  dis- 
semination of  incendiary  literature  ex- 
horting impressionable  yotmg  minds  to 
rebel  against  those  in  authority. 

The  situation  in  the  New  York  City 
area  is  no  doubt  being  repeated  in  other 
schools  in  the  coimtry  and  should  be  the 
subject  of  possible  corrective  action.  I 
submit  the  above-cited  article,  "High 
School  Students  Turn  to  New  Texts— 
On  Rebellion."  by  Judson  Hand,  for  in- 
clusion in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Hick  School  Sttjdents  TtmN  to  New  Texts — 
OK  Rebellion 
(By  Judson  Hand) 
Schools  throughout  the  metropolitan  area 
are  being  flooded  with  underground,  revo- 
lutionary    newspapers     and     do-it-yourself 
manuals  for  student  rebellion. 

The  publications  range  from  crudely 
mimeographed  tirades  against  the  school  es- 
tablishment, published,  mostly  on  an  Irregu- 
lar basis,  by  teenage  radicals  and  their  older 
alUes,  to  The  New  York  High  School  Free 
Press,  which  claims  a  citywlde  circulation 
of  more  than  50,000. 

Dozens  of  school  and  city  officials,  in- 
cluding Mayor  Lindsay,  have  cited  the  un- 
derground press  as  a  major  factor  in  the  stu- 
dent disturbances  this  spring  in  the  city's 
public  school  system. 

As  much  ao  most  principals  would  like  to 
curb  the  excesses  of  the  radical  high  school 
press,  virtually  all  agree  that  this  would  be 
diJacult,  if  not  impossible,  because  of  protec- 
tions to  free  speech  under  the  First  Amend- 
ment. 

Sometimes,  the  imderground  newspapers 
compete  directly  with  authorized  high  school 
publications.  For  example,  The  Hickory  Hog 
appeared  at  Andrew  Jackson  High  School  in 
Queens,  where  the  school  paper  Is  called  The 
Hickory  Log. 

"Hog"  Is  the  code  word  in  underground 
newspapers  for  school  officials  and  cops. 

The  tone  of  most  of  the  underground  pub- 
lications is  blatantly  revolutionary.  Cartoons 
of  students  holding  pistols  to  the  heads  of 
principals  are  not  unusual.  And  school  au- 
thorities are  reviled  in  the  most  obscene 
terms. 

Because  of  the  Inflammatory  material, 
many  high  school  principals  have  banned 
the  pubUcatlons  inside  their  schools,  but  it's 
perfectly  legal  for  studenU  to  distribute 
them  on  sidewalks  Just  off  school  property. 
"There's  nothing  we  can  do  about  this." 
said  Louis  Shuker,  principal  of  Jamaica  High 
School  and  an  outspoken  critic  of  the  un- 
derground press.  ■! 

Another  principal,  Edward  Kolevzon  of  Co- 
lumbus High  School  In  the  Bronx  and  presi- 
dent of  the  High  School  Principals  Associa- 
tion, believes  that  the  high  school  under- 
ground press  should  be  investigated  by 
authorities. 

"^We've  asked  the  mayor,  the  Board  of 
Education  ancj.  Superintendent  of  Schools 
Bernard  Donovan  to  conduct  such  an  investi- 
gation, but  so  far  all  three  have  declined  to 
answer  our  letters."  said  Kolevzon. 

The  mimeographed  papers,  one  or  more  of 
which  has  appeared  at  virtually  every  pubUc 
and  private  high  school  In  the  city,  are  passed 
furtively  from  student  to  student  In  school 
hallways  and  washrooms  even  though,  in 
many  cases,  the  students  risk  dladpUnary 
action  from  their  principals  if  they  are  found 
with  the  publications  on  them  inside  the 
schools. 
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By  far  the  most  popular  of  tb«  high  Kbool 
radical  pap«ra  la  the  High  School  Free  Preea, 
which  atudents  call  "the  Preep." 

The  Free  Preas  la  aold  on  some  newsatands 
(for  1ft  centa)  and  la  hawked  outalde  schools 
by  atudenta  (for  five  cents).  It  Includes  ad- 
vertising for  rock  records,  movies,  mod  cloth- 
ing and  radical  political  group*.  An  agency 
called  Vultiire  sells  ads  for  the  "Preep"  and 
seven  other  publications,  some  radical  and 
some  devoted  to  rock  mualc  and  mod  art. 

Much  of  the  newspaper,  which  usually  runs 
to  about  20  tabloid  pages.  Is  devoted  to  dis- 
patchee  from  radical  students,  mainly  at  high 
schools  In  the  city  but  some  from  as  far  afield 
as  Atlanta  and  Santiago,  Chile. 

The  tone  of  many  of  the  dispatches  Is  that 
of  an  article  against  student  sus|>enslons 
which  appeared  on  page  three  of  a  recent 
Isaue  of  the  "PTeep." 

"This  year  suspensions  have  been  mostly 
political  In  nature."  declares  the  correspond- 
ent. "The  Board  c^  Education  Is  training 
plainclothes  copa  for  permanent  asalgnment 
to  troubled  schools.  We'll  have  to  show  them 
that  that  ain't  enough  to  stop  us.  Onward  the 
struggle!  Student  power!" 

-Latea  «n,  the  dispatch  speculates  that  "the 
ejaemy':«t  the  student  movement  may  be  no 
"obviously  discernible  person,  but  possibly 
your  own  mother  I" 

Another  dlapatcb  allegedly  came  from  a 
student  at  Dal  ton.  one  of  the  city's  beat 
known  private  schools.  Since  the  correspond- 
ent remained  anonymous,  however,  this  can- 
not be  checked  one  way  or  the  other. 

"We  are  moving  Into  a  new  stage  with  the 
capability  of  winning,"  said  the  corre- 
spondent. "In  a  large  measure,  we  have  been 
succeaaf  ul.  Even  the  kids  who  were  last  year's 
gutieaa  liberals  (or  worse)  are  demanding 
power." 

The  writer  said  that  the  radical  movement 
in  prlvata  schools  was  now  concentrating  on 
repeal  of  dreaa  codes,  the  right  of  radical 
students  to  have  their  own  bulletin  boards 
and  a  school  discipline  committee  which 
would  include  students.  To  promote  these 
ends,  the  correspondent  continued,  "we  have 
been  using  the  existing  student  government 
to  the  utmost,  stacking  various  committee 
meetuiga  when  nece— ary." 

According  to  Sbuker.  the  underground 
high  school  publications  tend  to  break  down 
into  two  groups — those  produced  by  white 
radical  students  and  those  published  by 
black  Btudanta.  However,  the  two  groups 
of  papers  overlap,  with  white  radical  papers 
urging  black  power  and  black-oriented  pub> 
licationa  calling  foi  more  student  rights 
and  blasting  the  eatabUshment. 

Moet  parents,  Shuker  said,  oppose  the 
radical  line  of  moet  of  the  undergroiuxd 
papers  and  are  horrllled  by  the  obecenltlea 
that  they  include. 

"But  a  few  parents  actually  support  and 
applaud  their  children's  participation  In  the 
underground  preas."  he  said.  "Sometlmea 
these  parents  are  doctors  and  lawyers  living 
In  940,000  homee.  In  one  caae,  a  mother  and 
her  son  collaborated  to  produce  their  own 
undergroiind  paper  against  the  administra- 
tion of  my  school." 

Shuker  and  other  principals  agreed  that, 
though  moet  of  the  high  school  underground 
papers  were  revolutionary  In  tone,  they  did 
not  follow  any  discernible  party  line  froi. 
Peking.  Havana  or  Moscow. 

"fiCany  of  the  underground  writers  ]uat 
aren't  smart  enough  to  have  such  an  Ideol- 
ogy," said  Shuker.  "But  Ideology  or  not. 
the  Incitements  to  rebellion  are  contagious 
and  tend  to  discredit  and  undermine  school 
administrators. 

"Sometimes  the  stock-in-trade  of  theae 
papers  ts  outright  lies,"  he  added.  "Por  ex- 
ample. I  was  accused  falsefy  of  sending 
the  names  of  all  members  of  the  senior  class 
to  draft  boards." 
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In  addition  to  underground  new^Mtpers, 
manuals  outlining  bow  to  participate  in 
student  demoiutrations  are  distributed 
widely  at  schools.  One  such  manual  lists 
"basic  rules  for  avoiding  useless  arrests  and 
injuries  and  for  bandllng  it  when  you  get 
busted." 

The  Partisan,  published  by  Youth  Against 
War  &  Paclsm,  is  carrying  an  analysis,  from 
a  leftist  point  of  view,  .of  last  spring's  rebel- 
lion at  Columbia  University. 

Rat,  also  widely  read  In  the  city's  high 
schools,  features  "subterranean  news,"  in- 
cluding a  detailed  account  of  recent  student 
uprisings  at  Berkeley,  California.  The  Move- 
ment, though  published  in  San  Francisco, 
has  many  readers  in  New  York  City  and 
currently  is  carrying  an  article  on  dissent 
in  local  high  schools  and  elsewhere  entitled 
"Who's  Against  the  Wall?" 

The  Guardian,  which  describes  itself  as 
"an  Independent  radical  newsweekly,"  In- 
cludes tightly  written  news  stories  presented 
from  a  radical  viewpoint. 

Such  papers  as  The  Black  Panther.  The 
East  Village  Other  and  The  Student  Union 
Voice  also  are  widely  read  among  high  school 
students. 

"Where  do  you  draw  the  line  between  ob- 
scenity and  legitimate  freedom  of  expres- 
sion?" asked  one  principal.  "And  bow  do  you 
decide  when  a  student  is  advocating  violent 
overthrow  of  the  government?" 

Moat  principals  Interviewed  predicted  that 
the  undergroxind  press  would  continue  to 
plagtie  them — at  least  for  the  Immediate 
future. 

"Students  are  excited  by  it,"  said  Shuker. 
"Some  want  to  Jiunp  on  the  radical  band- 
wagon." 
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H.  CHAPMAN  ROSE,  CLEVELAND  BAR 
ASSOCIATION  PRESIDENT,  SAYS 
LAWBREAKERS  HAMPER  WAR  ON 
POVERTY 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  RSPRESJENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  May  27.  1969 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  &ir.  %>esker,  my  good 
friend.  H.  Chapman  Rose,  has  legions  of 
friends  and  admirers  In  the  Nation's 
Capital  who  will  be  as  pleased  as  I  am 
to  know  that  he  has  ju5t  been  installed 
as  president  of  the  Cleveland  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. It  Is  an  honor  long  overdue  his 
brilliant  record  as  lawyer,  civic  leader, 
and  citizen.  It  also  carries  with  it  great 
responsibility,  which  Chappie  Rose,  as  a 
proven  leader,  is  well  equipped  to  handle. 
His  installation  address  is  a  promise  of 
the  excellence  we  can  anticipate  from 
him  as  head  of  the  Bar  and  I  would  like 
to  share  it,  prefaced  by  a  biographical 
sketch  from  the  May  15  Plain  Dealer, 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  House: 

(From  the  Plain  Dealer,  May  16,  1969) 
Ross  Lett  Maax  ik  Mant  Places 

H.  Chapman  Rose,  who  was  graduated 
magna  cum  laude  from  Harvard  law  school, 
was  Installed  last  night  as  president  of  the 
Cleveland  Bar  Association. 

Rose,  a  partner  in  the  law  firm  of  Jones, 
Day,  Cockley  &  Reavls,  also  had  the  distinc- 
tion durliig  his  undergraduate  days  at 
Princeton  of  Introducing  the  silk  hat  and 
cutaway  ooat  to  the  baseball  diamond. 

The  departure  from  the  usual  baseball  garb 
was  the  forerunner  of  a  tradition  that  estab- 
lished "Chappy"  Rose  as  the  mediator  In  the 


break  In  athletic  relations  between  Harvard 
and  Princeton. 

As  a  junior  at  Princeton  and  president  of 
the  Daily  Prlncetonian  when  the  break  in 
athletic  relations  between  the  two  schools 
occurred.  Rose  revived  competition  by  chal- 
lenging the  Harvard  Crlmaon  staff  to  a 
"spoof"  baseball  game. 

As  captain  and  pitcher  of  the  Princeton 
nine.  Rose  walked  to  the  diamond  garbed  in 
silk  topper  and  cutaway  coat  and  proceeded 
to  laugh  the  bitterness  out  of  the  minds  of 
both  colleges. 

He  was  one  of  the  outstanding  Princeton 
college  journalists  and  a  leader  in  the  stu- 
dent peace  movement,  the  National  Student 
Federation. 

He  was  chosen  by  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  as  his  "young  fellow. ' 
an  honor  that  went  each  year  to  an  outstand- 
ing student. 

After  a  year  in  Washington,  Rose  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Ohio  Ban  in  1933  and  joined 
the  firm  of  ToUes,  Hogsett  and  Olnn  of  Cleve- 
land, predecessor  to  the  firm  of  Jones,  Day, 
Cockley  &  Reavls  of  Cleveland  and  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

He  joined  the  Army  as  a  captain  in  July 
1942  and  was  assigned  to  legal  work  in  the 
office  of  the  undersecretary  of  war  and  the 
headquarters  of  the  Army  Service  Forces.  In 
1943,  he  was  assigned  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment as  an  assistant  to  Bernard  Baruch  and 
John  M.  Hancock,  then  consultants  to  the 
Director  of  War  Mobilization. 

He  was  assigned  in  1944  to  the  office  of  con- 
tract settlement,  wblcb  had  been  set  up 
under  the  Contract  Settlement  Act  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  report  filed  by  Baruch  and  Hancock. 
He  left  the  Army  in  December  1946  as  a 
colonel  to  become  director  of  Contract  Settle- 
ment. 

He  returned  to  his  law  firm  in  1946  and 
during  1948-^9.  he  acted  as  counsel  to  the 
Industrial  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  Administration,  which 
studied  reparation  problems. 

In  January  1963  he  resigned  from  the  law 
firm  and  his  corporate  crfDces  to  become  an 
assistant  secretary  of  the  Treasury  In  the 
Elsenhower  administration. 

He  was  confirmed  as  assistant  secretary 
Jan.  27,  1963  and  assumed  office  Jan.  28.  He 
served  In  this  capacity  untU  Prealdent  Eisen- 
hower nominated  him  to  be  an  undersecre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  on  July  14,  1965.  He  was 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  on  July  20, 1955  and 
took  office  Aug.  3. 

On  Jan.  10,  1966  Rose  submitted  his  resig- 
nation as  undersecretary  to  be  effective  Jan. 
31  for  "personal  reasons,"  and  in  March,  he 
rejoined  his  law  firm  In  Cleveland. 

Rose  Is  a  director  of  Basic  Corp.,  Brush 
BerylUum  Co.,  Clevlte  Corp.,  Cleveland  Trust 
Co.,  and  Jack  &  Helntz,  Inc.  He  Is  also  a 
trustee  of  Princeton  University,  Defiance  Col- 
lege, Hotchklss  School,  Western  Reserve 
Academy  and  of  the  Cleveland  Area  Heart 
Society,  the  Cleveland  Council  on  World  Af- 
fairs, and  the  Musical  Arts  Association. 

He  and  bis  wife,  the  former  Katherlne  Cast, 
have  one  son,  Jonathan  Chapman,  and  live 
at  12407  FalrhlU  Road  8.S. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Distinguished  Quests.  Fel- 
low Members  of  the  Cleveland  Bar  Associa- 
tion. Ladles  and  Gentlemen:  The  first  thing 
I  want  to  do  on  taking  over  from  Bums  Wes- 
ton is  to  speak  my  gratitude  for  the  honor 
you  have  done  me.  and  to  promise  to  do  my 
best.  The  second  Is  to  recognize  what  has 
beec  accomplished  by  Burns  and  bis  pred- 
ecessor. Jim  Davis.  This  Is  not  to  overlook 
In  any  way  those  who  went  before;  It  is  In 
simple  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  tur- 
moil of  the  last  years  has  changed  the  char- 
acter and  content  of  many  jobs — university 
presidencies  and  trusteeships,  for  example — ' 
and  Jim  and  Bums  have  risen  to  the  height- 
ened challenge  magnificently  wsU. 
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The  dvU  rlgbu  controversies,  as  well  as 
the  continuing  poaslbillty  of  civil  disturb- 
ance, have  Imposed  a  special  responslbUlty 
on  lawyers,  which  this  Bar  Association,  under 
their  leadership,  has  moved  to  meet.  L«gal 
aid  baa  been  materially  strengthened;  cadres 
of  lawyers  have  been  organized  on  a  stand-by 
basis  to  act  In  the  event  of  civil  disturbance 
either  as  defense  counsel,  or  to  assist  the 
prosecution,  or  to  act  as  observers  to  Insure 
that  legal  rlghu  are  protected.  We  have  co- 
operated with  the  Greater  Cleveland  Asso- 
ciated Foundation  in  projects  funded  by  It 
and  by  the  Ford  PoundaUon  seeking  to  up- 
grade our  police  force  and  its  procedures.  The 
Preeldentlally-sponsored  lawyers'  Committee 
for  Civil  Rights  under  Law,  which  as  you  re- 
call provided  lawyers  and  funds  to  try  civil 
rights  cases  in  the  South  In  the  early  sixties, 
has  now.  again  supported  by  a  Ford  Founda- 
tion  grant,   turned   lu  attention   to   urban 
problems  In  the  North.  But  instead  of  form- 
ing a  separate  Cleveland  committee,  as  it  has 
done  everywhere  else  that  it  has  gone,  It  has 
agreed  to  work  here  through  the  Bar  Asso- 
ciation;   and    our    Committee    on    Law    in 
Urban  Affairs  was  formed  for  this  purpose. 
Under  the  chairmanship  of  Jim  Davis,  and 
with  Tom  Gray  as  its  Secretary,  it  is  hard 
at  work  on  various  projects  where  lawyers 
can  help  to  Improve  the  racial   climate  of 
Cleveland.  Theae  are  a  lew  of  the  projects 
In  this  field  that  have  been  begun  and  will 
vigorously  continue.  It's  a  good  record. 

Much  of  this  would  have  been  Impossible 
had  not  the  necessary  physical  facilities  for 
the  Bar  Association  been  created  by  the  move 
to  our  new  headquarters  in  the  Terminal 
Tower,  and,  most  important  of  all,  had  not 
the  Invaluable  Peter  Roper  come  on  board  as 
Executive  Director. 

One  project  of  a  broader  nature  that  has 
had  Its  beginning  In  this  same  fruitful  pe- 
riod I  want  to  talk  about  in  a  little  more  de- 
taU.  because  I  mean  to  give  it  major  em- 
phasis in  the  coming  year. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Growth  Associa- 
tion and  with  the  approval  of  the  judges  and 
other  public  officials,  we  have  had  a  leading 
firm  of  management  consultants  make  a  pre- 
liminary study  of  the  functioning  of  our  sys- 
tem of  administering  justice  In  the  city  xind 
the  county.  This  points  to  the  feasibility  and 
the  necessity  for  a  study  In  depth.  We  want  to 
know  why  the  dockets  are  as  far  behind  as 
they  are;  whether  the  present  division  of  ju- 
risdiction between  the  Common  Pleas  Court 
and  the  several  municipal  courte  In  the  coxin- 
ty  is  the  most  efficient;  where  more  modem 
administrative  methods  would  help;  where 
lawyers  contribute  to  court  delays;  and  so 
on. 

Hand  In  hand  wltb  this  study  must  go  a 
campaign.  In  which  the  lawyers  miist  take 
a  leading  part,  to  provide  the  necessary  phys- 
ical facilities  for  our  system  of  justice.  Even 
as  remodeled,  the  County  Court  House  on 
Lakeside  is  far  too  small;  our  county  jail  Is 
an  obsolete  disgrace;  our  prosecutors"  and 
probation  officers'  facilities  are  scattered  and 
Inadequate:  the  list  could  go  on  and  on.  It 
is  neither  fair  not  realtetlc  to  expect  top 
performance  from  judges  and  other  public 
officials  who  are  forced  to  work  with  obso- 
lete or  Inadequate  tools.  We  as  lawyers  know 
this,  because  we  are  face  to  face  with  the 
problem  in  our  work  In  the  courts;  It  la  our 
job  to  bring  the  facts  home  to  the  public, 
so  that  the  needed  funds  will  be  voted. 

To  accomplish  this  Is  Important  far  be- 
yond the  needs  of  the  legal  profession  for 
more  efficient  tools  with  which  to  conduct 
its  affairs.  It  Is  Important  because  only  so 
shall  we  move  toward  Improving  respect  for 
law.  When  the  likelihood  or  certainty  of  de- 
lay In  a  civil  case  tilts  the  scales  against  the 
p)oor  man  who  cant  sifford  to  wait;  when  a 
poor  man  Is  held  In  an  obsolete  Jail  till  trial, 
while  a  Wolfson  Is  free  on  ball  for  years  of 
appeals  before  ho  spends  a  night  In  prison — 
thus  do  we  provide  a  superficially  attractive 


basis  for  the  SDS  to  argue  that  the  law  Is  a 
tool  of  what  they  call  the  military-Industrial 
complex,  and  that  It  does  not  deserve  to  be 
respected.  We  must  work  ceaselessly  at  the 
hard  and  often  dull  job  of  removing  these 
and  many  other  flaws  In  the  legal  process, 
so  that  the  law.  and  its  processes,  by  being 
worthy  of  respect,  may  be  respected. 

And  so  I  come  to  my  final  jwlnt,  which  re- 
lates a^so  to  respect  for  law.  In  my  opinion 
there  Is  nothing  more  dangerous  in  our  na- 
tional life  today  than  the  beginnings  of  an 
attempt  at  a  phlloeophical  justification  for 
law  breaking  as  a  means  of  protest.  By  this 
I  mean  the  violation  of  laws  of  undoubted 
vaUdlty,  like  those  against  trespaas  or  as- 
sault, to  get  attention  for  a  point  of  view. 
Here  we  as  lawyers  have.  I  am  convinced, 
a  responsibility  that  we  have  not  so  far 
fully  discharged  to  challenge  and  rebut  fuzzy, 
fallacious  doctrine  that  Is  being  heard  too 
often  from  some  undergraduates  and  some 
faculty  voices  on  our  campuses,  and  even 
from  some  pulpits. 

This  problem  began  with  the  very  sound 
position  taken  originally  by  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr ,  which  was  this:  There  Is 
every  justification  for  a  non-violent  disobedi- 
ence to  discriminatory  laws  whose  constitu- 
tional validity  la  open  to  doubt.  That  in  this 
case  the  doubt  was  well  founded  was  held  by 
the  Supreme  Court  In  due  course.  To  disobey 
a  doubtful  law  In  order  to  test  Its  validity, 
with  a  recognition  that  the  legal  penalty 
must  be  paid  if  the  law  is  upheld,  has  always 
been  the  right  of  a  free  man  In  our  society. 
But  the  next  step,  taken  not  by  Dr.  King 
but  by  others,  has  led  many  people  astray. 
Their  heresy  Is  this:  Because  they  condemn 
the  Vietnam  war  on  moral  grounds,  and  be- 
cause the  draft  sends  some  men  to  the  Viet- 
nam war.  they  deem  it  proper  to  disobey  the 
draft  law.  But  there  is  no  real  doubt  about 
the  validity  of  the  draft  law;  it  has  been 
sustained  over  and  over  again.  Here  begins 
the  heresy :  You  may  disobey  a  valid  law  be- 
cause you  disagree  with  a  related  government 
policy.  You  then  wrap  it  In  Dr.  King's  mantle 
by  calling  It  civil  disobedience. 

But  others  have  then  gone  a  long  step 
farther,  to  the  position  that,  because  there 
are  evils  on  the  campus  or  In  the  ghetto,  It 
Is  all  right  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  for  their 
correction  by  breaking  and  entering,  by  oc- 
cupying and  holding  buildings,  by  trespass, 
by  malicious  destruction  of  property,  by  as- 
sault, and  by  Interfering  forcibly  with  the 
rights  of  others  to  go  about  their  lawful 
affairs. 

I  know  of  no  one  outside  of  the  SDS  or 
certain  other  extremist  groups  who  would 
uphold  the  ultimate  proposition  stated  this 
boldly.  But  the  other  day  the  President  and 
the  Attorney  General  both  asserted  that  It 
was  only  a  tiny  minority  on  our  campuses 
tbat  was  generating  this  turmoU.  Then  the 
president  of  one  of  o\ir  weU-known  colleges 
felt  called  upon  to  advise  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  expect  the  unrest  to  con- 
tinue untU  the  President  and  others  of  his 
administration  addressed  themselves  more  ef- 
fectively and  massively  to  the  Injustices  of 
our  society,  including  the  poverty,  the  Viet- 
nam war,  and  the  Inequities  of  the  draft.  In 
the  context,  It  was  almost,  but  not  quite,  a 
prediction  that  lUegal  conduct  would  con- 
tinue on  the  nation's  campuses,  and  almost, 
but  not  quite,  a  justification  for  It. 

X  detect  something  of  the  same  atmosphere 
m  the  calmness  of  some  of  the  ecclesiastical 
reaction  to  the  demand  of  James  Forman 
for  half-a-bllllon  dollars  In  what  he  calls 
reparations  from  the  American  churches.  He 
has  backed  up  this  demand  by  the  threat  to 
disrupt  church  activities.  As  Erwln  Grlswold 
said  In  a  lecture  on  dissent  at  Tulane  last 
year:  "I  cannot  distinguish  In  principle  the 
legal  quality  of  the  determination  to  halt  a 
troop  train  to  protest  the  Vietnam  War  .  .  . 
from  the  determination  to  fire  shots  Into  a 
clvU  rights  leader's  home  to  protest  Integra- 
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tlon."    Similarly,    I    cannot    dlsUnguUh    In 
IHlnclple  the  legal  quality  of  Mr.  Porman's 
demand   from    that   of    the   racketeer   who 
threatens  to  damage  a  dry  cleaning  estab- 
lishment unless  the  owner  pays  protection. 
To  put  It  that  way  oversimplifies  the  Is- 
sue; but  I  think  a  Uttle  oversimplification  U 
needed.  People  will  say  we  have  always  rec- 
ognized the  moTOI,  as  distinguished  from  the 
legal,  justification  for  disobeying  a  law  that 
totally  outrages  one's  conscience.  If  one  were 
wUUng  to  pay  the  legal  penalty.  They  wlU 
say  that  we  have  always  recognized  a  special 
status    for   the    religious   conscientious   ob- 
jector. People  will  point  to  the  war  crime 
trials  after  World  War  n,  which  assumed  a 
duty  to  disobey  orders  to  commit  the  crime 
of    genocide.    Finally,    people    will    cite    the 
American  Revolution,  and  other  revolutions, 
bottomed  on  the  right  to  overthrow  a  regime 
that  has  become  Intolerable.  It  would  take 
all  evening  to  reconcile  these  things — and  I 
shall  not  attempt  It,  though  It  can  be  done — 
with  this  obvious  truth:  In  the  complexities 
of  modern  civilized  life,  no  one  can  be  al- 
lowed to  arrogate  to  himself  the  choice  of 
which  laws  he  will  obey  and  which  he  will 
flout.   Modern  western  civilization,  with   Its 
miracle  of  productivity,  depends  wholly  on 
sissurances  given  only  by  a  system  of  law — 
upon   predictions  that  people  will   perform 
their  contracts,  that  people  and  their  prop- 
erty  can  rely   on   certain   minimum   protec- 
tions, that  free  speech  is  for  everybody,  that 
violent  minorities  on  campuses  or  elsewhere 
will  not  be  allowed  to  coerce  majorities  or 
other  minorities,  that  changes  In  the  rules 
can  be  made  only  In  accordance  with  the 
rules,  and  so  on. 

To  recognize  that  these  things  are  true  Is, 
to  be  sure,  no  guarantee  against  lawlessness, 
either  on  the  campus,  or  in  the  ghetto,  or 
elsewhere.  But  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  we 
make  lawlessness  more  likely  when  we  ex- 
plain It,  excuse  it,  and  by  soft  Impeachment 
seem  to  sanction  It  In  the  ways  that  I  have 
mentioned.  We  as  lawyers  know  this  better 
than  anyone  else.  Moreover,  from  our  prox- 
imity to  the  Industrial  world,  we  know  some 
things  that  are  not  as  obvious  to  our  friends 
m  the  colleges  and  the  churches: 

First,  the  Incredible  productivity  of  the 
American  economy,  which  makes  it  possible 
for  the  first  time  to  consider  as  a  serious 
proposition  the  abolition  of  poverty  In  this 
country,  derives  from  and  depends  on  a  com- 
mercial and  Industrial  cample^  founded  up- 
on law.  in  which  obedience  to  law  is  assumed. 
Second,  the  belief  that  each  man's  con- 
science tells  him  what  laws  he  must  obey  and 
what  he  can  violate  can  threaten  the  pro- 
ductivity and  abundance  which  underwrites 
the  only  hope  of  abolishing  poverty. 

Third,  productivity  and  material  sufficiency 
for  the  abolition  of  poverty  are  derived  from 
and  go  hand  In  hand  with  the  Increasing 
complexity  of  our  economy,  the  increasing 
urban  concentration  of  our  population,  and 
the  Increasing  vulnerability  of  our  civili- 
zation to  disruption. 

Fourth,  the  theories  that  urge  seizing  class 
rooms  to  shut  down  a  college  could  argue  for 
seizing  a  power  plant  to  shut  down  a  city.  As 
always  In  such  a  disaster  the  poor  suffer  most. 
Knowing  these  things,  we  owe  to  ourselves 
and  the  community  the  duty  to  speak  out. 
I  was  glad  the  other  day  to  see  a  quotation 
from  Bayard  Rustln.  the  organizer  of  Dr. 
King's  March  on  Washington  In  1963.  and  a 
philosopher  of  the  civil  rights  movement.  He 
was  quoted  last  week  In  the  New  York  Times 
as  saying: 

"A  multiple  society  cannot  exist  where  an 
element  In  that  society,  out  of  Its  own  sense 
of  masochism  and  guilt,  permits  another  seg- 
ment of  that  society  to  hold  guns  at  their 
heads  In  the  name  of  justice." 

Our  motivation  to  buUd  a  better  world 
should  not  and  does  not  derive  Its  urgency 
from  any  sense  of  guilt.  Visiting  the  sins  of 
one  generation  upon  another  Is  dubious  rell- 
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giovm  doctrine  It  h«a  the  further  vice  th«t 
It  Impaln  the  balance  and  the  wtedom  nt  our 
reeponae  to  the  demanda  of  the  dlaadvan- 
ta^Ml. 

The  urgency  that  we  feel  derlvea  and 
should  derive  from  the  fact  that  for  the 
first  time  In  the  long  history  of  mankind 
upon  this  earth,  this  materialistic  society  of 
ours  has  acquired  the  material  means  to 
abolish  poverty  and  hunger,  at  least  in  our 
own  country,  and  Justice  requires  that  if  we 
can  do  so,  we  must  do  so.  Our  urgency  de- 
rives  also  from  our  national  sense  that  we 
are  indeed  our  brother's  keeper  and  are  there- 
fore obligated  to  help  him  as  far  and  as  fast 
as  we  possibly  can.  As  a  nation  we  can  do 
more  than  we  are  doing,  and  we  mu3t  do 
more. 

But  if  we  yield  to  the  demand  of  any  gen- 
eration or  any  group  for  speed  at  the  cost 
of  fairness,  speed  at  the  cost  of  trampling 
on  the  hard-won  equal  rights  of  others,  speed, 
in  short,  at  the  cost  of  law,  then,  on  the 
brink  of  success  In  the  age-old  struggle  of 
mankind  with  poverty  and  hunger,  we  could 
Indeed  see  our  progress  brought  to  a  grind- 
ing halt.  We  lawyers  are  better  able  than 
almost  any  other  discipline  to  insist  on  a  hls- 
Uu-tca;  .perspective:  to  remind  a  confused 
America  that  It  was  a  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion fifteen  years  ago  in  the  school  desegre- 
gation cases  that  made  the  largest  single 
stride  toward  equality  since  the  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation:  that  It  baa  been  the  law 
and  the  courts  that  have  been  largely  instru- 
mental in  pressing  the  country  farther  end 
farther  toward  this  goal;  and  that  real  prog- 
ress can  come  only  through  striking  a  na* 
tlonal  balance  between  means  and  ends  in 
which  respect  for  law  Is  maintained  and 
strengthened  and  not  loct. 

H.  Chapman  Rosk. 


REMARKS  BY  HON.  JAMES  D.  KIT- 
TLE, ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OP 
THE  NAVY,  MANPOWER  AND  RE- 
SERVE AFFAIRS.  AT  THE  ARMED 
FORCES  DAY  DINNER.  VAIXEJO. 
CALIF.,  MAY  15,  1969 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OP   CALZPOaiflA 

IN  THX  HOUSX  or  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  27,  1969 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
13.  1969,  it  was  my  pleasure  to  attend 
the  Anned  Forces  Day  dinner  in  Vallejo, 
Calif.,  with  the  Honorable  James  D.  Hit- 
tie.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  We 
were  honored  that  General  Hlttle  waa 
able  to  spare  his  valuable  time  to  come 
to  my  congressional  district  and  deliver 
the  major  address. 

General  Hlttle  has  had  an  illustrious 
career  serving  our  coimtry  in  many  ca- 
pacities. He  served  with  distinction  in 
the  Marine  Corps,  and  upon  retirement 
served  as  advisor  to  former  Secretary 
Gates,  counsel  to  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  and  Is  presently  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Manjiower 
and  Reserve  Affairs, 

I  would  like  to  include,  for  the  benefit 
of  my  colleagues,  a  copy  of  Secretary 
HltUe's  remarks  made  at  the  Armed 
Services  Day  dinner  at  Vallejo,  Calif. : 

Ladles  and  Oentleman:  It's  a  pleasure  in 
more  ways  than  one  for  me  to  be  with  you 
for  Armed  Forces  Day  In  Vallejo. 

I  am  glad  especially  to  bring  you  the  good 
wiabes  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Hon- 
orable Melvln  R.  Laird,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,   the  Honorable  John  H.   Cbafee. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  role  that  Vallejo 
la  performing  in  supporting  our  national 
security  efforts  la  recognised  and  appreciated 
In  our  Nation's  Capital. 

Since  this  Navy  Yard's  first  Commanding 
Officer,  Commander  David  O.  Farragut  as- 
sumed command  on  16  September  1864,  Val- 
lejo has  made  a  continuing  and  large  con- 
tribution to  the  development  and  main- 
tenance of  United  States  seapower  In  par- 
ticular, and  to  the  enhancement  of  our 
national  defense  In  general. 

It  takes  no  long  and  Involved  general 
staff  study  to  realise  that  our  Nation's  se- 
curity is  better  because  of  the  people  In 
the  Vallejo  area.  It  takes  no  prolonged  stra- 
tegic analysis  to  realize  that  If  it  were  not 
fur  what  the  people  in  the  Vallejo  area  are 
doing,  our  Nation  would  not  be  as  strong 
as  it  should  be  In  these  troubled  times. 

It  also  la  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  with  you 
for  personal  reasons.  Vallejo  has  a  lasting 
meaning  to  me.  Sometime  ago — more  years 
than  I  care  to  Itemize — but  I  might  as  well 
admit  that  it  was  30  years  ago  this  coming 
July,  I  reported  In  to  the  Mare  Island  Naval 
Yard  for  my  first  operational  assignment.  The 
heavy  cruiser,  USS  Portland,  was  then  in 
drydock  for  overhaul  and  I  went  aboard  as 
the  Junior  Marine  officer  In  the  ship's  de- 
tachment. 

My  stay  In  Vallejo  was  for  a  couple  of 
months.  During  that  time  I  learned  some  of 
the  things  that  any  Marine  officer  going  to 
sea  for  the  first  time  should  learn  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

One  of  the  first  things  of  lasting  value  for 
my  service  career  that  I  learned  was  that  the 
best  steaks  aren't  in  wardroom  country  but 
down  In  the  CPO  mess.  Another  thing  I 
learned  real  early  was  that  with  so  many  of 
the  ship's  officers  going  on  leave  while  the 
ship  Is  in  drydock.  a  Marine  lieutenant  Is  wel- 
comed for  a  very  good  reason — from  their 
standpoint :  He  is  a  new  addition  to  the  watch 
list  and  obviously,  in  order  for  him  to  qualify 
he  must  stand  more  than  the  normal  rotation 
of  assignments.  Consequently.  It  became  evi- 
dent to  me  very  soon  that  if  I  dldnt  have 
some  reason  for  getting  the  Marines  off  the 
ship  for  drill  and  for  firiU'^  on  the  range,  I 
was  going  to  meet  myself  coming  off  Officer- 
of-the-Deck  watch  In  port. 

But  probably  one  of  the  most  unforgettable 
things  that  I  learned  during  my  stay  In 
Vallejo  was  the  goodneea  of  the  people  of  this 
area,  their  hospitality  to  servicemen,  their 
understanding  of  their  problems,  and  also 
that  the  people  of  Vallejo  who  are  so  inti- 
mately associated  with  defense  activities  con- 
sidered themselves,  and  rightly  so.  part  of 
our  national  security  organization. 

Today,  on  this  Armed  Forces  Day  I  am  not 
going  to  try  to  give  you  a  strategic  analysis 
of  the  multiple  problems  facing  our  Nation. 
I  am  not  going  to  try  to  teU  you  of  the  great 
advances  that  hare  been  made  In  defense 
managerial  techniques  through  electronic 
compniterlzatlon.  TTieee  things  are  Important. 

But  I  want  to  talk  with  3rou  about  the  most 
Important  single  part  of  our  national  secu- 
rity. I  refer  to  the  people  In  our  Armed 
Services. 

I  think  that  there  has  been  too  big  a 
tendency  by  some  to  look  upon  our  national 
defense  in  terms  of  materiel  and  not  In  terms 
of  personnel.  But  I  want  to  tell  you  that  one 
of  the  most  reassuring  aspects  of  the  new 
leadership  that  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird 
and  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Chafee  have 
brought  to  the  Defense  Depeitment  and  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  has  been  a  renewed 
and  enhanced  emphasis  on  the  Importance 
of  the  Individual  fighting  men  In  oui  Armed 
Services. 

So  for  the  time  remaining  to  me  this  eve- 
ning. I  would  like  to  tell  you  about  some  of 
the  things  that  some  of  these  patriotic,  de- 
voted people  In  our  Armed  Services  are  doing 
for  our  Nation,  for  you,  for  me.  and  for  the 
cause  of  freedom  every  minute  of  every  day. 
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Because  South  Vietnam  is  where  the  ac- 
tion is,  that's  where  our  Nation's  attention 
is  focussed — and  probably  rightly  so. 

But  in  watching  the  critical  events  of  that 
far  away,  bitter,  and  crucial  conflict,  we  must 
not  forget  those  who  are  manning  the  ram- 
part's of  freedom  In  the  distant  skies.  In  dis- 
tant lands,  and  on  distant  seas. 

Today,  there  are  approximately  1.200.000 
United  States  fighting  men  serving  outside 
the  continental  Umlts  of  the  United  States. 
Of  these,  over  600.000  are  In  the  Southeast 
Asia  area  of  confilct.  The  remaining  700,000 
are  protecting  America's  security  and  Join- 
ing our  Allies  and  protecting  the  cause  of 
freedom  elsewhere  In  the  world.  Many  of 
theee  are  serving  in  NATO.  And.  I  would  like 
to  mention,  sp>eclficaUy,  the  contribution  of 
NATO:  It  has  become  faahloiukble  for  some 
who  oppose  our  national  secrulty  efforts  to 
say  that  NATO  has  done  its  Job,  and  that 
it's  work  is  finished:  so  dissolve  NATO  and 
bring  the  boys  home. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  strate- 
gic or  moral  truth.  NATO  has  done — and  li 
still  doing — an  historic  and  Indispensable 
Job.  Since  NATO  was  established  soon  after 
the  end  of  World  War  II,  not  one  single 
square  inch  of  NATO  has  been  surrendered  to 
Communism.  But,  that  Job  has  not  been  fin- 
ished. NATO's  Job  wUl  not  be  finished  until 
the  danger  to  the  cause  of  freedom  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic   is  ended. 

And  so  thos^today  In  our  Armed  Services 
who  are  serving  In  that  great  arc  of  NATO's 
protection  from  the  strategic  borders  of  the 
Mediterranean  northward  along  the  Iron 
Curtain  to  the  high  seas  of  the  Arctic  are 
truly  manning  the  ramparts  of  freedom.  To 
them  on  this  Armed  Forces  Day — an  on  every 
day — we  owe  our  thanks  for  what  they  are 
doing  to  preserve  freedom  and  our  Nation's 
survival. 

There  is  another  type  of  indispensable, 
sometimes  forgotten  service  that  is  being 
performed  every  minute  of  every  day.  You  in 
Vallejo  are  well  acquainted  with  It  becatise 
of  the  work  you  are  doing  on  our  nuclear 
submarines.  I  refer  to  the  crews  of  the  nu- 
clear submarines  that  today  are  on  patrol 
deep  below  the  surface  of  distant  seas.  Their 
tireless  vessels  are  roving  underwater  guard- 
ians of  peace. 

Our  Nation's  fighting  men  are  today  In 
Korea  guarding  the  freedom  which  Ameri- 
can fighting  men  helped  save  from  Oom- 
munlst  aggression  almost  two  decades  ago. 
Let  us  not  forget  either  our  servicemen  who 
are  on  duty  In  distant  and  unpubllcized 
places  such  as  the  soldier  serving  at  the 
Isolated  Kagnew  Station  in  Ehtiopla:  or.  the 
airman  facing  the  long  cold  nights  at  Thule 
Air  Force  Base  in  Greenland;  or,  the  saUor  at 
the  Communications  Station  on  the  remote 
North  West  Cai>e  of  Australia.  There  may  not 
be  much  glamor  In  such  duty  stations,  but 
there  la  great  necessity  for  them.  Each  fight- 
ing man  In  his  own  way  is  making  his  con- 
tribution to  the  security  our  Nation  must 
have  to  survive. 

And,  let  us  not  forget  those  servicemen 
who  are  at  this  very  moment  languishing 
in  captivity  as  prisoners  of  war.  To  them 
and  to  their  loved  ones  at  home,  our  Na- 
tion owes  a  deep  responsibility  and  a  deep 
gratitude.  And  for  them  and  for  their  fami- 
lies whose  every  moment  of  separation  is 
an  epoch  of  heartbreak,  we  must  keep  them 
In  our  thoughts  and  in  our  prayers. 

But.  let  us  talk  for  a  moment  about  mili- 
tary personnel,  not  as  a  group  or  Service,  but 
as  Individuals.  Because  that's  what  they 
really  are.  They  are  individual  young  men. 
Each  has  left  the  warmth  and  comfort  of  his 
home  and  Is  separated  from  those  who  are 
dear  to  him. 

In  these  days  of  placard-carrying  demon- 
strators and  rlou  against  the  military,  It  Is 
a  constant  source  of  reassurance  to  me  to 
learn  from  our  individual  fighting  men  how 
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they  feel  about  the  Job  they  are  doing  In  de- 
fense of  our  country. 

I'd  like  to  relate  to  you  Just  a  few  of  the 
comments  that  have  been  made  to  me  per- 
sonally over  the  past  few  years  by  our  men 
In  unifMm. 

Prior  to  my  appointment  to  my  present 
position,  X  traveled  In  a  newswriter  and 
radio  correspondent  status  extensively 
throughout  Southeast  Asia  and  to  other  parts 
of  the  world.  I  always  welcome  the  chance  to 
talk  privately  with  our  fighting  men.  I 
learned  long  ago  that  If  you  want  to  get  a 
common-sense,  unsophisticated  answer  to  a 
complicated  and  difficult  problem,  ask  the 
man  who  is  doing  the  Job. 

Soon  after  the  decision  was  made  to  openly 
enter  the  Vietnamese  conflict,  I  visited  Viet- 
nam. The  Marines  had  gone  ashore  from  the 
fleet  at  the  strategic  coastal  location  of  Ciiu 
Lai.  I  arrived  there  while  the  Marine  opera- 
tions were  still  continuing  against  surround- 
ing enemy  units,  and  while  the  Seabees  were 
still  constructing  the  expeditionary  aircraft 
runway.  I  wanted  to  know  what  our  young 
men  In  Vietnam  who  were  doing  the  fighting 
thought  about  the  anti-war  picketing  and 
protesting  back  home.  I  asked  one  young 
Marine,  about  20  years  old,  in  embattled  Chu 
Lai  what  he  thought  of  those  carrying  poet- 
ters  "We  won't  fight  in  Vietnam." 

He  said:  "I  wish  I  had  one  of  those  smart 
protesters  here.  IW  like  to  take  him  with  me 
on  outpost  duty  tonight.  There's  a  V.C. 
(Viet  Cong)  sniper  who's  been  trying  to  get 
me  for  the  last  three  nights.  But  I  haven't 
been  able  to  nail  him  yet."  He  paused  and 
smiled.  "I'd  sure  like  to  get  him  in  my  fox- 
hole when  that  sniper  starts  working  on  us. 
I  want  to  see  how  much  that  poster-carrier 
will  wave  bis  cardboard  then." 

His  speech  flntsbed,  he  trudged  through 
the  sand  back  to  his  platoon.  In  a  few  hours 
he'd  be  t>ack  on  outpost  duty,  trying  to 
nail  the  Communist  Viet  Oong  sniper  before 
the  sniper  gets  him.  I  was  sorry  he  couldn't 
take  along  a  placard  carrying  protester. 

The  war  there  Is  one  of  ambushes  and 
close-quarter,  small  unit  flrefights.  I  asked 
a  sergeant  In  our  Army's  Special  Forces,  a 
veteran  of  some  bloody  patrol  actions,  what 
he  thought  about  the  picket  lines  and  dem- 
onstrations protesting  U.S.  policy  in  South 
Vietnam. 

He  didn't  have  to  ponder  over  a  reply. 
He'd  obviously  been  thinking  a  lot  about 
it.  "WeTe  in  a  war."  he  said.  "What  those 
people  are  doing  helps  the  enemy.  And,  I 
don't  think  any  American  has  the  right  to 
do  that." 

North  of  Saigon  I  spent  some  time  with 
the  tough  and  combat  hardened  troope  of  one 
of  our  Army's  divisions.  While  going  up  to 
the  forward  positions,  I  was  accompanied  by 
a  Negro  master  sergeant  carrying  a  shot- 
gun for  protection  against  an  unexpected 
attack.  He  was,  I  could  quickly  appreciate, 
a  real  professional,  dedicated  soldier. 

We  talked  about  many  things.  Finally  I 
asked  him  what  he  thought  about  the 
American  youngsters  who  were  protesting 
against  the  draft,  against  our  involvement  in 
Vietnam,  or  anything  else  It  was  handy  to 
protest  and  riot  against. 

He  thought  a  moment  and  what  he  said, 
in  a  simple  way,  stuck  with  me  as  one  of 
the  vrtsest  evaluations  I  have  ever  heard 
about  our  youth  today.  He  said,  "Those  kids 
really  don't  know  what  they're  doing.  They 
are  listening  to  a  lot  of  people  they  shouldn't 
be  listening  to;  you  know  that.  If  I  could  get 
hold  of  them,  talk  to  them  and  have  them  In 
my  outfit,  I  know  that  almost  fvery  one  of 
them  would  tura  Into  good  soldiers  and  good 
citizens." 

What  be  was  selling  me  In  an  unforgettable 
way  is  that  we  are  often  too  quick  to  write 
off  as  failures  our  younger  generation.  The 
proof  of  his  wisdom  has  been  the  perform- 
ance of  our  Nation's  young  men  who  do  get 
Into  the  Armed  Forces. 
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Time  and  again,  I  have  been  told  in  Viet- 
nam by  the  older  NCOs  and  the  officers  who 
had  commands  In  Korea  in  World  War  II 
that  today's  troops  are  better  than  any  we 
had  in  the  past.  That  may  be  a  somewhat 
bruising  realization  for  those  of  us  who  have 
put  In  a  career  that  extended  back  to  World 
War  n.  But,  at  the  same  time  It  should  be 
reassuring  and  comforting  refiection  as  to 
the  intrinsic  goodness  of  our  young  people 
today  who  have  gone  from  the  picket  line  to 
the  firing  line.  Truly,  once  again,  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  military  service  Is,  in  the 
most  fundamental  sense,  a  school  of  good 
citizenship. 

If  there's  anybody  who  has  earned  the 
right  to  complain  about  fighting  in  Vietnam, 
It  Is  the  man  who  has  been  wounded  in  that 
fighting.  He  has  paid  for  that  right  with  the 
high  price  of  his  blood  and  too  often  his 
limbs. 

But  I  can  report  to  you  now  on  the  basis 
of  personal  knowledge  that  If  you  want  to 
hear  grlpings.  complaints,  and  criticisms 
about  the  stand  our  Nation  is  making  against 
Communism  in  Vietnam,  then  dont  go  to  the 
hospital  wards  and  visit  the  wounded  from 
the  Vietnam  battlefront.  Those  who  have 
borne  the  brunt  of  battle  are  not  the  ones 
who  are  beefing  about  it. 

A  few  days  ago  In  Pearl  Harbor  I  visited 
the  battle  casualties  who  have  been  flown  in 
for  treatment  to  Trlpler  Qeneral  Hospital. 
Among  the  wounded  I  talked  wltn  was  a 
young  corporal.  One  leg  was  In  traction,  an 
arm  was  in  a  cast,  and  he  had  machinegun 
holes  In  his  stomach.  He  hadn't  obviously  yet 
reached  his  20th  birthday. 

I  stopped  and  chatted  with  him.  I  asked 
him  how  long  he  had  been  in  Vietnam  before 
he  was  hit.  He  said  he  had  been  there  almosl 
two  years.  I  asked  him  why  almost  two  years/ 
as  the  required  tour  was  one  year.  He  replied 
that  he  had  twice  voluntarily  extended  his 
duty.  I  asked  him  why  did  you  do  that? 

He  replied.  "I  was  assigned  to  train  and 
fight  vnth  a  local  village  mllltla  platoon  In 
the  northern  hill  country."  He  continued, 
"I  found  out  how  much  these  people  wanted 
to  be  able  to  defend  their  villages,  their 
families  against  Communism.  I  knew  what 
I  was  doing  was  Important,  and  I  wanted 
to  keep  on  doing  it."  And,  then  he  added, 
"I  believe  that  those  village  mlUtla  men 
would  stand  and  die  rather  than  surrender, 
or  let  me  be  capttired.  I  found  out  I  was 
right.  I  would  have  been  killed  or  captured 
If  they  hadn't  stood  by  me  when  we  were 
hit  by  a  big  V.C.  unit." 

A  few  days  ago,  I  visited  the  Vietnam  cas- 
ualties at  the  Great  Lakes  Naval  Hospital 
Just  outside  Chicago.  Above  the  bed  of  every 
Vietnam  casualty  was  a  United  States  flag. 
Ettch  wounded  flghtlng  man,  when  he  leaves 
the  hospital  can  take  the  flag  from  over  his 
bed  with  him.  And,  they  do.  And,  when  a 
new  casualty  comes  in,  he  wants  a  flag  over 
his  bed  without  delay.  This,  again,  is  a 
reflection  of  the  genuine  patriotism,  devo- 
tion, and  inherent  goodness  of  those  who 
know  what  it  means  to  defend  their  flag 
and  what  It  stands  for. 

One  more  short  account  of  a  recent  meet- 
ing with  a  Vietnam  veteran.  Recently  while 
flying  to  a  conference  at  Pearl  Harbor,  I 
noted  a  young  corporal  a  few  rows  back 
from  me  In  the  plane.  During  the  flight,  I 
walked  back  and  sat  down  and  told  him 
that  I  had  served  In  the  Marine  Corps  and 
started  chatting  with  him. 

He  was,  he  told  me,  on  his  way  to  Vietnam. 
I  asked  him,  "Is  this  your  flrst  time  out?" 
He  said,  "No,  I'll  be  going  in  to  my  second 
extension."  I  said,  "Why  have  you  served  one 
full  year,  extended  for  a  six-month  period, 
and  now  extending  for  another  six  months?" 
He  said.  "Well,  the  first  time  I  extended  I 
did  It  because  some  of  my  close  friends  had 
been  killed  In  action,  and  I  wanted  to  get 
revenge.  I  got  it,  but  I  also,  during  that  added 
six  months,   I  realized   how  necessary  and 
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Important  our  Job  Is  that  we  are  doing  in 
Vietnam,  and  I  want  to  keep  on  doing 
more  of  It." 

But  probably  the  best  and  most  lasting 
explanation  of  duty  I  have  ever  heard  came 
from  a  young  Negro  Army  sentry  on  a  lonely 
observation  poet  overlooking  Cam  Ranh  Bay. 
I  stopped  in  the  course  of  a  visit  to  talk 
with  him.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  a  famUy. 
He  said,  "Yes,  I'd  Just  been  married  a  few 
months  before  I  came  out  here  again."  I 
asked,  "What  does  your  wife  think  of  your 
coming  to  Vietnam  a  second  time?"  He  said, 
"She  agreed  when  I  told  her  that  I  believed 
I  should  be  back  here.  I  volunteered  for  a 
second  tour."  I  said  to  him,  "Why  did  you 
volunteer  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  you  had 
been  married  only  a  few  months?"  He 
thought  for  a  moment  and  said  in  very  sim- 
ple language.  "I  think  that  it  Is  every  Ameri- 
can citizen's  duty  to  do  what  he  can  to  help 
his  country  when  it  is  In  trouble." 

This  young  man  is  not  alone  in  this  feel- 
ing. When  I  was  in  Vietnam  some  few 
months  ago,  I  learned  that  17  Vi  per  cent  of 
the  U.S.  flghtlng  men  in  Vietnam  are 
voluntarily  extending  their  duty  beyond  the 
minimum  required  period. 

It  Is  these  kind  of  devoted  American  young 
men  wearing  the  uniform  of  our  Armed 
Forces  that  we  honor  today.  We  should  honor 
them  every  day  and  say  a  prayer  of  thanks 
that  our  Nation  still  has  the  kind  of  young 
men  who  serve  with  such  efficiency  and  dedi- 
cation in  our  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  Marine 
Corps,  and  Coast  Guard.  They  are  the  ones 
who  in  their  time,  as  every  generation  must 
do  in  Its  turn,  are  accepting  the  responsibility 
of  flghtlng  to  defend  the  freedom  and  the 
way  of  life  which  previous  generations  of 
American  fighting  men  have  defended. 

And  yet,  the  paradox  of  our  times  is  that 
these  brave  flghtlng  men,  manning  the 
ramparts  of  freedom  along  the  Iron  Curtain 
in  Europe,  the  DMZ  In  Korea,  the  wooded 
mountains  and  fertile  valleys  of  Vietnam.  In 
distant  skies  and  in  far  away  waters  are 
subject  of  slurs  by  some  of  those  at  home 
who  spend  their  time  sniping  at  the  mlllUry. 
It  is  high  time,  I  believe,  that  those  who 
criticize  our  men  in  uniform  should  reflect 
for  a  moment  on  the  fact  that  It  Is  our  flght- 
lng men  who,  in  the  final  analysis,  are  pre- 
serving the  very  freedom  that  those  who  cast 
slurs  on  our  military  are  so  grossly  abusing. 
And,  so,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  being  with  you  tonight  and  Joining 
with  you  in  honoring  our  flghtlng  men  whose 
Indispensable  services  we  appreciate  and 
whose  devotion  and  patriotism  we  should 
constantly  strive  to  emulate. 


MICRONESIA:   UNCLE  SAM'S 
STEPCHILD 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  27,  1969 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  carried  a  series 
of  articles  by  a  staff  reporter,  Mr.  Don  C. 
Trenary,  on  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific,  more  commonly  called  Micro- 
nesia. 

In  my  Judgment  this  series  provides  an 
incisive  and  informative  description  of 
the  situation  which  currently  exists  in 
those  Pacific  islands,  mandated  to  UB. 
control  as  a  strategic  trust  by  the  United 
Nations. 

Although  a  number  of  newspaper 
stories  have  appeared  on  Micronesia  re- 
cently, Mr.  Trenary's  articles,  in  seem- 
ingly greater  measure  than  others,  have 
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provided  a  coherent  and  Insightful  ac- 
count. In  (Mutlcular  he  has  appreciated 
the  military  significance  of  Mlcroneda 
In  the  future  security  planning  of  tbe 
United  States. 

At  the  same  time,  he  does  not  gloss 
over  the  sometimes  sorry  record  of 
America's  stewardship  In  Micronesia 
which  has  brought  matters  there  close 
to  a  crisis  state. 

The  title  which  has  been  given  Mr. 
Trenary's  series — "Uncle  Sam's  Step- 
children"— conveys  the  neglect  of  the 
population's  welfare  which  has  char- 
acterized the  past. 

Mr.  Trenary,  however — as  do  I — takes 
comfort  from  the  recent  pronoimcements 
by  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Hlckel  that 
a  "new  deal"  is  in  store  for  the  inhabit- 
ants of  these  Pacific  islands. 

Having  raised  the  hopes  of  the  Mlcro- 
nesian  population,  our  Nation  must  now 
follow  through  in  providing  the  oppor- 
tunity for  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment to  the  Micronesian  people. 
.  Oth/srwlse,  the  disillusionment  may 
mean  a4>eriod  of  turbxilence  in  the  Trust 
Territories  which,  at  best,  would  be  an 
embarrassment  for  the  United  States.  At 
worst,  it  could  mean  a  serious  weakening 
of  our  Pacific  defenses. 

Mr.  Trenary  has  said  what  should  be 
said  about  Micronesia.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  read  his  articles  and  take  them 
to  heart. 

The  articles  follow : 

[Prom  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  May  20,  1968] 

Unclx  Sam's  STZPcHiLoarN — MicaoNxsiA  To 

Vors  SooM  ON  PoLXncAi.  Putubx 

(By  Oosi  C.  Trenary) 

Chalon  Kanoa.  Saitan. — Sometline  In  tbe 
near  future,  quite  probably  within  tbe  next 
three  years,  the  Truat  Territory  of  Micronesia 
le  going  to  vote  on  whether  to  continue  an 
alBllatlon  with  tbe  United  States,  or  to  go  It 
alone  In  Independence. 

Tbe  choice  will  be  of  national  and  interna- 
tional Importance  far  beyond  the  smallneas 
of  the  Islands  and  tbe  fewness  of  their  In- 
habitants. 

Tbe  territory  lies  In  tbe  tropical  Pacific — 
tbe  romantic  and  overrmted  South  seas — be- 
tween Honolulu,  the  Philippines  and  tbe 
equator,  but  more  toward  tbe  Philippines 
than  Hawaii. 

ICT7CR  WATB,  LITTLK  LAKO 

Its  boundaries  enclose  a  bit  more  area 
than  that  of  the  United  States.  Its  land  area 
Is  somewhat  lees  than  that  of  Waukesha  and 
Milwaukee  counties  combined.  Its  popula- 
tion Is  about  that  of  Racine;  Its  93.000  In- 
habitants could  be  put  at  one  time  into 
Camp  Randall  and  Milwaukee  co\inty  sta- 
diums and  have  scats  left  over. 

Tbe  Islands  are  remote,  scattered,  largely 
unproductive  of  cast,  crops  and,  from  all 
present  knowledge,  wholly  without  minerals. 
They  also  are  stepping  stones  between  Hawaii 
and  the  orient  and  contain  sites  of  consider- 
able military  value.  This  fact  has  not  escaped 
the  attention  of  either  tbe  United  States  or 
the  Mlcroneslans. 

On  these  Islands  live  Uncle  Sam's  step- 
children. 

Tbey  are  a  remarkable  race. 

NOKTH    ON    BATrS 

Some  5.000  years  ago.  about  tbe  time  tbe 
Egyptians  were  experimenting  with  pyramid 
building  and  2,000  years  before  Homer's 
heroes  fought  at  Troy,  they  started  traveling 
northward  on  huge  rafts  from  somewhere  In 
Indonesia  or  Malaysia. 

They  were  then  tbe  world's  foremost  navi- 
gators (others  of  the  same  race  Journeyed  to 
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Africa  and  conquered  Madagascar).  They 
navigated  by  charts  of  sticks,  which  showed 
the  cadence  of  the  waves.  The  art  was  passed 
from  chiefly  father  to  princeling  son,  often 
In  a  secret  langxiage.  The  boy  was  taken 
to  sea  and  made  to  float  for  hours,  until 
he  could  recognise  the  wave  rhythm  on  his 
own  body. 

To  begin  to  understand  Micronesia,  one 
must  realize  first  that  there  are  no  Mlcro- 
neslans as  such.  Micronesia  Is  a  catchall  term 
which  means  "little  Islands"  and  refers  to  a 
slab  of  geography. 

A    PACmC    BABKL 

Tbe  Islanders  came  to  their  present  homes 
In  small  groups,  at  various  times  and  by 
different  routes.  Along  the  way.  they  picked 
up  the  blood  and  words  of  other  races.  Tbey 
differ  In  skin  color,  physique  and  language. 

In  the  Islands,  there  are  eight  or  nine  dif- 
ferent languages,  depending  on  whether  you 
class  one  as  a  separate  tongue  or  a  dialect. 

Tbe  district  of  Ponape,  p>opulatlon  18,600. 
has  three  different  languages.  Its  principal 
Island,  139  square  miles,  speaks  six  dialects. 

As  to  the  old  myth  of  the  dreamlike,  al- 
ways peaceful  life  of  tbe  South  sea  Islanders, 
forget  It.  The  hUtory  of  Micronesia  Is  as 
bloody  as  that  of  the  Scotch  highlands.  Until 
It  was  put  down  by  the  Germans  early  this 
century,  warfare  someplace  was  almost  In- 
cessant— Island  against  Island,  district 
against  district,  village  agalnat  village  or 
even  clan  against  clan. 

The  old  differences  linger. 

A    BAC«    APAXT 

The  Chamorroe  of  the  Marianas  Islands 
consider  themselves  a  race  apart.  A  strong 
and  lively  poUtlcal  party  there  advocates 
cutting  away  from  Micronesia  and  Joining  up 
with  Guam,  which  Is  Chamorro  In  race  but 
politically  separate,  due  to  a  historic  acci- 
dent. 

The  Yapese,  whose  fierce  warriors  once 
levied  tribute  on  other  Islanders  for  a  thou- 
sand miles  around,  consider  themselves  su- 
perior. Tbe  TTukese  look  down  on  the  resi- 
dents of  tbe  other  Islands  around  them  to 
the  point  where,  administration  officials  say, 
tbe  outer  Islanders  shun  the  Tr\ik  High 
School  and  prefer  their  own  at  UUtbi. 

Instances  can  be  multiplied. 

Except  among  the  Chamorros,  who  have 
adopted  a  western  outlook,  the  clan  system 
holds  sway.  In  most  of  the  territory,  kings 
and  nobles  are  powerful.  Many  of  the  Mar- 
shall Islands  have  a  weU  knit  caste  system. 

TABUS.    BLACK     ICAOIC 

Tbe  Islands  are  ostensibly  Christian,  but 
in  places  tabus  and  scared  nt»«mw't  remain. 
There  are  black  magic  and  white  magic  and 
witch  doctors,  some  of  them  concededly 
good. 

These  are  products  of  environment  and  do 
not  In  the  least  reflect  on  tbe  brainpower  of 
tbe  Mlcroneslans.  They.  In  all  their  varia- 
tions of  race,  have  a  reputaUon  for  Intelli- 
gence, which  I  can  attest  personally  after 
talking  with  some  of  tbe  leaders. 

Neither  have  the  differences  between 
Islanders  overly  hampered  the  working  of 
the  active,  if  pretty  Impotent,  congress  of 
Micronesia. 

Within  a  single  life  span,  the  islands  have 
been  under  four  governments: 

Tbe  Sptuiish.  who  had  ruled  weakly  ~f or 
centuries. 

The  Germans,  who  bought  tbe  area  after 
the  Spanish  American  war,  ruled  In  heavy 
handed  fashion  and  brought  about  some  ad- 
vances, mainly  economic. 

The  Japanese,  who  took  the  Islands  in 
World  War  I.  used  them  as  a  forbidden  king- 
dom for  colonization  and  military  bases. 
Under  them,  tbe  Islands  made  great  eco- 
nomic strides,  not  all  of  which  necessarily 
benefited  the  Islanders. 

The  Americans,  who  took  tbe  Islands  in 
bloody  fighting  in  World  War  n  and  were 
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confirmed  In  occupation  as  a  United  Nations 
strategic  trust. 

In  the  quarter  cent\iry  since,  we  have 
governed  Micronesia  in  peculiarly  whimsical 
style.  At  times  we  have  whoUy  overlooked  It; 
at  times  we  have  breathed  benevolence,  the 
cashless  kind.  At  present,  we  are  ballooning 
generosity  and  buddy  buddyness.  Tbe  Blicro- 
neslans — no  fools— connect  this  with  mill- 
tary  needs  and  are  waiting  for  the  com- 
mercial. 

The  trust  under  which  the  United  States 
holds  Micronesia  is  unique,  the  only  one 
which  allows  the  military  use  of  trust  terri- 
tory. For  Its  bxisbandry.  the  nation  is  answer- 
able to  the  UN  security  council.  In  reality, 
this  is  no  control  at  all,  for  America  has  veto 
power  there. 

Nonetheless,  the  overlordshlp  of  the  United 
States  is  reviewed  yearly  by  the  UN  trustee- 
ship council.  This  review  Is  to  be  made  within 
a  few  days.  Harsh  words  will  be  said — they 
always  are — especially  by  the  Soviets  and  the 
African  nations.  Some  of  them  in  the  past 
have  seemed  Justified. 

NXVXK  CAN  WIN 

Some  administration  otBcials,  though,  con- 
tend that  the  council  review  is  a  game  the 
Americans  never  can  win — If  we  do  little,  we 
are  accused  of  neglect;  if  we  pour  In  funds, 
we  are  charged  with  imperialism;  if  we  try  to 
set  up  new  Industry  and  ideas  that  change 
the  traditional  way  of  life,  we  are  called 
guilty  of  the  subversion  of  the  indigenous 
population  and  of  neocolonialism. 

The  tnist  territory  arrangement  always  was 
Intended  to  be  temporary.  Mlcroneslans  for 
years  have  been  restively  asking  for  a  perma- 
nent solution.  This  may  come  soon. 

Interior  Secretary  Walter  J.  Hlckel  said 
after  his  recent  visit  here:  "I  can  see  no 
reason  to  wait  until  1973  for  a  vote  on  the 
territory's  political  future." 

Before  that,  though,  conferences  are  cer- 
tain to  take  up  the  vexing  question  of  Amer- 
ican military  bases. 

[Ftom  the  MUwaukee  Journal.  May  31.  19691 

Unclb  Sam's  Stxpchildrkn — Islands   Want 

MoRX  Sat,  Mors  Pat  >oa  Bases 

(By  Don  C.  TnxMrj) 

Chalan  Kanoa.  Saipan. — You  can.  If  you 
like  put  the  thing  two  ways.  For  one;  If  the 
Trust  Territory  of  Micronesia  chanced  to  fall 
Into  hostile  hands,  the  state  of  Hawaii  and 
possibly  the  west  coast  could  be  in  danger. 
Even  In  times  of  peace,  communication 
routes  between  tbe  United  States  and  the 
south  orient  might  be  cut,  and  ships  and 
planes  subject  to  possible  harassment. 

On  the  other  hand :  What  have  93.000  peo- 
ple, Uvlng  on  2,141  small  islands  In  the  Pa- 
cific, to  do  with  the  security  and  problems 
of  a  great  power,  with  which  tbey  are  not 
allied  by  race  and  culture,  and  at  present 
only  temporarily  by  political  ties,  even 
though  they  have  already  found  tbey  have 
much  In  common? 

CBOOBAFHT  IB  FACTOB 

Scratch  Micronesia  bow  you  will,  sooner  or 
later  the  matter  of  military  bases  comes  up. 

Geography  does  it.  Tbe  chains  of  islands 
that  have  been  thrown  Into  a  geographer's 
grab  bag  and  labeled  Micronesia  He  between 
Hawaii  and  the  friendly  Philippines.  Great 
circle  routes,  beloved  by  navigators,  air  and 
water  borne,  run  through  them.  In  an  area 
where  land  is  scarce  (one  early  Spanish  cap- 
tain sailed  through  the  whole  group  without 
seeing  an  Island),  they  have  capabilities  for 
airstrips  and  harbors.  For  6,000  miles,  there 
Is  nothing  else. 

'      SKIZXD   BT   JAPANESE 

Tbe  matter  of  military  bases  can  be  over- 
stressed.  There  are,  happily,  many  other  af- 
fairs on  which  Americans  and  Mlcroneslans 
are  in  concord.  But  the  bases  will  be  what  the 
Mlcroneslans  will  use  to  put  pressure  on  the 
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United  States  when  tbey  sit  down  to  confer 
about  tbe  trust  torritory's  future  polltloal 
statua — the  pltclifork  they  will  use  to  prod 
Uncle  Sam. 

Here  U  the  situation: 

The  Japanese  took  Micronesia  from  Ger- 
many in  World  War  I.  Wholly  lllegaUy  under 
League  of  Nations  mandate,  tbey  made  It  a 
secret  colony,  closed  to  outsiders,  and  filled  It 
with  military  bastions.  The  sneak  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor  originated  In  the  Marshall  is- 
lands, the  easternmost  Micronesian  chain. 

American  forces  took  tbe  area.  Many  is- 
lands were  by-passed  or  lightly  defended  and 
so  escaped  ravage.  But  in  others — Kwajaleln, 
Saipan,  Pelellu.  Babelthuap — war  was  vnlt- 
ten  in  blood  and  destruction.  Fortress  Truk, 
perhaps  impregnable,  was  never  taken,  but 
was  devastated  by  repeated  air  raids. 

After  the  war,  the  United  States  continued 
to  rule  the  area  under  a  one  of  a  kind.  United 
Nations  strategic  trust,  wblcb  gave  tbe  na- 
tion the  right  to  us*  the  territory  for  military 
purposes. 

Entirely  legally,  whatever  you  may  think 
of  the  methods,  the  military  took  over  Kwaj- 
aleln atoll,  which  contains  tbe  world's  biggest 
lagoon,  for  missile  research.  The  residents 
were  moved  out  to  Elbeye,  another  Island  on 
the  same  atoll. 

LtrxrntT  and  slttmb 

Among  people  who  have  visited  it — and 
they  are  few  because  Kwajaleln  now  is  very 
hush,  hush,  shh — the  atoll  has  become 
a  scolding  point  due  to  the  contrast  between 
the  luxury  In  which  American  technicians 
live  on  Kwajaleln  Island  and  the  slum  con- 
ditions In  which  Mlcroneslans  live  on  Ebeye. 

Enlwetok  and  Bikini  were  used  for  open  air 
atom  bomb  tests.  The  residents  were  moved 
away.  Atomic  fallout,  by  a  wblm  of  wind,  fell 
on  persons  living  on  Rongelap. 

Tbe  military  also  has  some  military  "reten- 
tion" areas.  These  are  areas  the  military  can 
take  over  on  Saipan,  Kwajaleln  and  Tlnlan. 

SXTBSTTTDTE    FOR    OKINAWA? 

Recently,  military  Interest  In  Micronesia 
has  quickened  and  you  can  whisper  that  It  Is 
due  to  a  probable  forthcoming  loss  of  Oki- 
nawa as  a  United  States  military  base.  Japan 
wants  that  Island  back. 

Gen.  Lewis  W.  Walt  of  the  marine  corps 
went  through  parts  of  tbe  territory  in  April, 
looking,  he  said,  for  marine  training  bases. 
He  said  that  Babelthuap  and  Pelellu  bad  good 
terrain. 

The  army  started  negotiations  for  use  of 
the  Roi-Namur  complex  of  Islands  at  Kwaja- 
leln atoll.  Gold  braid  of  the  navy,  according 
to  the  Marianas  Star,  has  started  appeiulng 
for  visits  on  Saipan. 

To  the  appearance  of  the  military,  Micro- 
nesia has  had  a  varied  reaction.  After  Gen. 
Walt's  visit,  the  dlsMct  legislature  of  Palau, 
In  which  Pelellu  and  Babelthuap  are  sit- 
uated, said  It  wanted  no  marines,  and  cited 
World  War  n  experience. 

On  tbe  other  hand,  the  legislature  of  the 
Marianas  district,  which  Includes  Saipan.  has 
said  it  would  welcome  military  Installations. 

CONGESBS  WANTS  BOLB' 

The  congress  of  Micronesia,  representing 
the  entire  territory,  has  passed  a  resolution 
saying  that  no  further  land  should  be  taken 
for  military  purposes  without  Its  consent  and 
full  consultation  with  the  Inhabitants. 

It  is  the  belief  of  American  administrators 
here  that  the  Mlcroneslans  object  not  so 
much  to  tbe  establishment  of  bases  as  to  the 
cavalier  manner  In  which  their  land  was 
seized  In  the  past.  This  was  also  affirmed  by 
Sen.  Lazarus  Salll  of  Palau,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  Micronesian  political  leaders.  The 
policy  is  changed— maybe,  but  efforts  to  find 
out  facts  take  on  a  dreamlike  quality  here. 

"If  the  military  comes  here  for  bases.  It 
will  have  to  get  title  from  the  Micronesian 
government  or  private  owners,"  said  Joseph 
F.  Screen,  commissioner  for  administration. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


kickbl'b  view 

"I  don't  think  military  bases  are  opposed 
too  strongly,"  said  his  boas.  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Walter  J.  Hlckel.  "I  think  the  oppo- 
sition comes  because  they  want  to  be  con- 
sulted and  do  not  like  the  way  we  have  been 
doing  It.  This  probably  Is  not  under  the  de- 
partment of  the  Interior,  but  we  could  con- 
sult with  the  department  of  defense  over 
means." 

m  hiB  MlcroneaU  talks,  Oen.  Walt  stressed 
spinoff  benefits  from  the  presence  of  tbe 
military  In  tbe  form  of  roads,  bridges,  public 
works  and  a  lift  to  tbe  economy.  Hlckel  in 
an  Interview  also  stressed  tbe  Inpourlng  of 
money. 

This  Is  not  entirely  Just  mouthing.  As  one 
example,  tbe  prime  industry  of  t>oomlng  Ha- 
waU  Is  Its  mlUtary. 

As  to  past  seizures  and  use: 

The  Rangelap  residents  bit  by  atomic  fall- 
out have  been  gfven  compensation. 

Material  still  radioactive  is  now  being 
cleaned  off  Bikini  atoll.  In  a  few  months, 
replanting  will  start.  Tbe  residents  will  be 
moved  back  In  stages  from  their  present 
home  on  Kill,  which  most  of  them  do  not 
like.  Tbe  move  vriii  take  six  years. 

"Something  also  Is  going  to  be  done  for 
the  people  of  Enlwetok,"  said  administrator 
Screen. 

An  agreement  on  general  war  damage 
claims  has  been  reached  between  Japan  and 
the  United  States.  It  Is  not  yet  approved  by 
either  congress  or  the  Japanese  diet.  Under 
It,  each  nation  will  pay  $5  million  to  be  di- 
vided among  ISlCTOi^galaxia.  The  American 
portion  will  be  In  cash,  tbe  Japanese  In 
goods. 

Some  MlcroneslaiiB.  Hlckel  said,  contend 
that  tbe  Japanese  will  actually  pay  nothing 
at  all,  because  by  tbe  agreement  they  get 
tbe  right  to  use  two  Micronesian  ports  for 
their  fishing  vessels  and  the  right  to  salvage 
some  war  sunken  ships.  Tbey  might  wind  up 
making  money,  he  said. 

This  supposed  weakness  of  tbe  United 
States  at  the  conference  table  will  be  remem- 
bei«d  by  the  Mlcroneslans  when  It  comea 
time  to  talk  about  their  futtire  status.  That 
win  be  no  matter  of  a  big  guy  shouting  down 
a  little,  defenseless  fellow.  The  Mlcroneslans 
already  have  proved  themselves  canny  bar- 
gainers. 

PRICE    GOES    TIP 

After  tbe  takeover  of  Kwajaleln  Island,  tbe 
matter  of  compensation  was  let  lie  for  years. 
Then  a  Micronesian  delegation  headed  by 
Amata  Kabua,  a  Marshalleze  nobleman  and  a 
remarkable  man,  euchered  the  Americana 
Into  conference. 

The  Amerfcans  offered  $600  an  acre,  an  un- 
heard of  price  for  atoll  land. 

Without  a  word,  the  Marshall  Islands  peo- 
ple walked  out.  Final  settlement:  tl.OOO  per 
acre  for  past  and  future  use;  land  to  be  held 
on  lease  and  revert  to  Kwajaleln  folk  at  tbe 
lease's  end. 

Already  a  Truk  spokesman  hats  said  that, 
Inasmxich  as  the  presence  of  military  bases 
may  risk  the  lives  of  Mlcroneslans.  a  higher 
price  shotild  be  paid  for  future  ones. 

If  by  this  you  Infer  that  the  Mlcroneslans 
are  grasping  and  only  Interested  In  money, 
that  Implication  Is  wrong.  In  a  far  broader 
way,  they  are  interested  in  territorial  admin- 
istration and  the  vsrelfare  of  their  people,  es- 
pecially In  getting  a  greater  voice  In  their 
own  management. 

[From  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  May  22,  19681 

Uncle  Sam's  Stepchildren — Micronxbia 

PI.BDGED  A  "New  Deal" 

(By  Don  C.  Trenary) 
Ckalan  Kanoa,  Saipaw. — By  a  20  minute 
speech  in  a  high  school  auditorium  whose 
tin  roof  had  been  whirled  away  by  a  1968 
typhoon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Walter  J. 
Hlckel  baa  changed  the  concept  of  the  rela- 
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tlonsblp  between  tbe  United  States  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  Micronesia. 

TO  the  93,000  persons  who  live  in  the  2,141 
Islands  of  the  territory,  which  lies  In  tbe 
tropical  Pacific  between  Hawaii  and  the 
Philippines,  he  promised: 

More  Mlcroneslans  In  high  ranking  posi- 
tions In  the  territorial  government,  with  a 
training  program  to  start  within  90  days. 

P^ill  and  equal  pMtlclpaUon  with  Amer- 
ican personnel  In  planning  and  decision 
processes. 

Efforts  to  eliminate  differences  In  pay 
schedules  now  existing  between  Americans 
atifi  Mlcroneslans  doing  similar  work. 

In  the  last  two  years,  the  territorial  gov- 
ernment has  trained  and  hired  240  Mlcrone- 
slans for  clerical  and  administrative  posts, 
but  the  pay  differential  has  been  a  very  sore 
point. 

The  report  for  fiscal  1967  shows  that,  with- 
out even  counting  her  25%  bonus  for  over- 
seas work,  a  clerk  typist  In  one  of  tbe  three 
lowest  American  pay  brackets  was  earning 
more  than  all  but  20  Mlcroneslans.  all  of 
them  classed  as  senior  professionals  or  execu- 
tives. 

Formation  of  a  budget  committee  by  tbe 
congress  of  Micronesia  which  would  recom- 
mend priorities  for  public  works  and  other 
plans  within  the  territory. 

Introduction  of  legislation  which.  If  ap- 
proved by  the  United  States  Congress,  would 
eliminate  tariff  duties  on  the  Importation  of 
Clcroneslan  products.  (Although  Micronesia 
has  been  an  American  trust  territory  for 
more  than  two  decades,  the  United  States 
stUl  charges  tariffs  on  its  products.  Principal 
products  affected  would  be  copra — dried 
coconut  which  Is  used  as  a  base  In  cosmetics 
and  many  food  products — and  processed  fish, 
almost  entirely  tuna.  Because  of  the  tariff, 
tuna  caught  In  Micronesia  waters  now  are 
quick  frozen  and  sent  elsewhere  for  can- 
ning.) 

Removal  of  travel  barriers.  Americans  go- 
ing to  Micronesia  now  must  obtain  a  permit 
card  from  the  Micronesian  capital  on  Saipan; 
the  process  takes  about  five  weeks. 
Encouragement  of  capital  Investment. 
The  program  was  greeted  by  the  Mlcro- 
neslans In  the  audience  with  cheers,  hope 
and  blotches  of  skepticism.  The  overall  rec- 
ord of  America's  guardianship  of  the  terri- 
tory's people  Is  not  such  as  to  set  them  danc- 
ing m  the  streets. 

"It  Is  the  best  statement  In  years,"  said 
Amata  Kabua,  an  Influential  Micronesian 
senator  from  Majuro.  "Tbe  situation  could 
not  be  worse.  We  have  hit  bottom." 

"Otir  record  has  been  disgraceful,"  said  a 
high  American  administrative  official.  "We 
are  Just  starting  to  go  now;  It  should  be 
showing  soon." 

"We  have  done  more  construction  work 
within  the  last  year  than  In  the  previous  22." 
said  Joseph  F.  Screen,  commissioner  for  ad- 
ministration. 

higher  BtTDGETS 

The  quickening  pace  now  is  made  possible 
by  higher  budgets.  A  decade  ago.  budgets  ran 
around  a  million  dollars,  almost  all  of  It  de- 
voted to  salaries  for  American  administrators. 

For  the  present  fiscal  year,  the  budget  is 
$30  mlUlon.  of  which  $9.5  mllUon  Is  being 
spent  for  construction.  The  rest  goea  to 
operate  all  territorial  government  activities. 
Administration  expenses  cost  a  bit  lees  than 
10  ^r  of  the  budget. 

For  tbe  next  fiscal  year,  which  starts  In 
July,  a  budget  of  $41.6  million  has  been  re- 
quested, carrying  a  larger  allowance  for 
construction. 

For  practical  purposea.  control  over  ex- 
pendlturee  baa  been  wholly  In  American 
banda. 

A  congress  of  Micronesia  waa  set  up  In 
1968.  It  baa  two  houses,  occupied  by  dele- 
gates democratically  elected  In  tbe  terri- 
tory'a  six  districts.  It  Is  an  excellent  sound- 
ing board  for  opinion,  but  has  Uttle  real 
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power.  It  hM  no  control  arv  budgatarj 
zn*tt«r«  and  lU  acta  ar*  aubjact  to  abaoluta 
vato  by  tba  bt(b  conunJaaionar.  U  an  aet  la 
paaaad  and  retoad  twloa,  the  Mleronealana 
can  appeal  to  tbe  lecretary  of  the  Interior. 

pounOAL  APTonrm 

Tbe  hlfb  oommUaloDer  la  an  Amertoan 
poUUeal  appointee.  The  laat  one  waa  William 
NorvDOd.  a  former  Honolulu  newapAperman 
with  aome  polltloal  ezperlenoe  aa  advlaer  to 
tbe  Hawaii  governor.  Tbe  new  one  la  Edward 
K.  Johnston,  a  Honolulu  Insurance  man  with 
aome  political  experience  aa  Hawall'a  lieu- 
tenant governor. 

With  more  money  in  the  laat  few  yeara, 
tbe  territory  has  been  able  to  do  more  for 
an  area  once  almoet  wholly  neglected.  Some 
of  the  accompllshmenta: 

Regularly  scheduled,  although  not  dally 
and  Bometlmce  not  direct  air  service  to  the 
major  Ulands,  operated  by  a  subsidiary  of 
Continental  airlines.  In  Ita  first  year,  tbe 
line  has  drawn  triple  the  projected  paaaenger 
volume.  The  airline  Is  pledged  to  build  six 
tourist  sundard  botela  on  the  Islands:  the 
territory  now  has  two. 

Micronesia  considers  the  new  air  service 
wondetTUl,  but  travel  among  the  widely  scat- 
ccred  -WTtnd  groups  U  sUU,  by  American 
standards,  tedious  and  frustrating.  Witness 
the  case  of  the  congressman  from  Kusale, 
a  major  but  outlying  laland,  who  coiild  not 
get  to  nickel's  address. 

The  congressman  had  been  underway  for 
two  weeks  when  the  Hlckel  speech  waa  poet- 
poned  and  be  was  told  to  go  home  again. 
When  the  date  was  reset,  the  congressman 
could  not  be  reached  lo  time  to  come. 

At  some  of  the  minor  outlying  Islands,  a 
ship  may  not  touch  for  months,  and.  even 
this  service  must  be  subsidized. 

A  shipping  line  operating  between  tbe  ter- 
ritory and  the  west  coast;  previously  goods 
were  transshipped  In  Japan.  The  line,  how- 
ever, reported  a  loss  In  Its  first  eight  months 
of  operation. 

More  schools  and  health  facilities.  (Mlcro- 
neslans  are  very  susceptible  to  western  type 
diseases;  tuberculosis  Is  the  greatest  killer. 
However,  the  population  has  nearly  doubled 
since  tbe  Japanese  left  ) 

Increase  of  new  cash  crops.  Pepper  expor- 
tation from  the  island  of  Ponape  Is  expand- 
ing, but  the  growing  of  cacao  there  has  suf- 
ferpd  a  setback  from  tbe  swollen  sboot- 
dlsease. 

Setting  up  of  a  bureau  of  commercial  fish- 
eries research  facility  In  the  Palau  islands  to 
study  the  fishing  potential  of  the  waters  and 
establishment  of  a  branch  of  a.  sea  food 
company  there.  (The  private  firm  ran  into 
luiexpected  difficulty — the  Mlcroneslans.  al- 
though once  great  navigators,  now,  it  Is  said, 
dislike  going  to  sea.  Tbe  company  had  to 
bring  In  Oklnawans  for  the  heavy  fishing 
work.  Latest  payroll  figures:  100  Oklnawans 
for  an  annual  $300,000  payroll;  78  Mlcro- 
neslans for  989.604.) 

Sometimes  the  professed  alms  of  the  Amer> 
leans  are  at  odd  variance  with  what  goes  on. 

Item:  Emphasis  Is  being  put  on  voca- 
tional education.  However,  tbe  agricultural 
vocational  school  on  Ponape  has  been  closed. 
One  explanation:  Not  enough  students.  An- 
other story:  The  school  has  60  students  and 
a  budget  of  $60,000.  The  head  asked  a  budget 
Increase  to  SI  10,000,  waa  cut  to  $60,000, 
closed  up  the  school. 

[Prom  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  May  23,  1960] 

Uncue    Sam's   SnrcmLsaxN — Saipan    Krxra 

ScAaa  OP  Was — and  Pkack 

(By  Don  C.  Trenary) 

Chalak  Kanoa,  Saipam. — From  the  shallow 

bay   water  In   front  of  the  excellent  Hotel 

Royal  Kaga  Jut  the  turrets  of  two  American 

amphlbloua  tanks,  knocked  out  In  the  fero- 
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clous  fighting  of  tbe  American  conqueat  of 
Salpan  in  June,  1944. 

Off  a  highway  now  bumpy,  the  laat  Japa- 
nese command  i>oet  remains,  a  knife  edge 
cleft  In  a  vertical  stone  bluff.  Field  guns  and 
a  tank  have  been  lugged  from  elsewhere  to 
tbe  flatland  at  the  bluff's  base  and  stand  as 
a  sort  of  war  memorial. 

Suicide  cUS  and  Banaal  cliff  can  be  reached 
by  road. 

These  were  aoenea  df  horror.  Prom  them 
frenzied  Japaneae  civilians,  told  that  rape 
and  murder  would  follow  surrender  to  the 
Americans,  fiung  their  children  and  them- 
selves to  death  while  below  Japanese  speak- 
ing American  soldiers  pleaded  with  them  over 
loudspeakers  not  to. 

smiNia  ON  cLtPPTOPa 

There  are  small  shrines  on  each  cUfftop^ 
small,  upright  wooden  sticks  carved  with 
Japanese  characters,  left  there  by  Japanese 
visitors  in  remembrance  of  what  was. 

Along  the  beach  at  the  north  end  of  the 
reef,  the  remains  of  an  American  half  track 
still  lie,  now  overgrown  by  trees.  An  excep- 
tionally low  tide  disclosed  the  rusted  metal 
parts  of  a  Browning  automatic  rifle. 

The  visitor  can  go  inside  pillboxes,  where 
Japanese  defenders  saw  death  coming  to 
them  from  the  sea.  Magldenne  bay  still 
sparkles  blue;  white  fangs  of  breakers  still 
batter  tbe  north  shore  of  Tlnlan  Island,  from 
which  Superfortresses  took  off  to  bomb 
Japan. 

JAPAKBBI  CtTT   OONK 

Apart  from  that,  there  is  little  to  remind 
those  of  lu  who  touched  this  tropical  Island 
35  years  ago  of  tbe  Salpan  we  then  saw, 

Oarapan  Is  gone.  Under  the  Japanese  It 
was  a  city  of  12,600. 

Tbe  status  of  Harujl,  the  Japaneae  sugar 
king,  still  stands,  along  with  some  of  the 
shrlnea  and  outbuildings  that  onoe  graced 
his  estate.  But  the  statue  la  riddled  with 
bullet  boles. 

Trees  grow  In  tbe  grim,  roofless  Japanese 
Jail.  Tropical  growth  overlaps  the  ruins  of 
the  Imposing  stone  Japanese  hospital.  Mold- 
erlng  walls  of  the  wards  are  scrawled  with 
gnUBtl.  One  of  them  starts:  "A  story  of 
Jeaetu.  Jeseus  Is  a  good  boy.  .  .  ." 

Parta  of  the  former  city  area  are  occu- 
pied by  new  housing,  America  and  Chamorro. 
But  the  old  streets  cannot  be  discerned  or 
they  crawl  away,  dimly  visible,  under  the  In- 
truding growth  of  tropical  plants. 

You  cannot  tell  where  Oarapan  began  or 
where  It  ended. 

SHKUB    TAKX8    OVCR 

Of  the  lush  fields  that  greened  the  western 
side  of  the  Island  when  the  Americans 
stormed  ashore,  no  trace  remains.  They  are 
overgrown  by  tangan  tangan. 

Tangan  tangan  is  a  spindly  tropical  weed 
shrub,  Ita  height  about  twice  that  of  a 
man,  Ita  trunk  about  the  sUse  of  a  woman's 
slender  wrist.  Its  leavee  like  those  of  tbe 
locust  tree. 

After  the  Americans  took  the  Island,  they 
found  that  tropical  rain  was  eroding  the  ex- 
posed agricultural  land.  They  seeded  tangan 
tangan  from  airplanes  to  halt  It.  And  tangan 
tangan  has  taken  over  the  laland,  except  for 
blotches  where  housing  has  been  built  and 
for  one  magnificent  and  peculiar  exception. 

The  exception  lies  on  the  top  of  what 
Is  now  known  as  Capital  hill.  Tbe  department 
of  tbe  Interior,  which  now  rules  the  Island 
and  the  Micronesia  truat  territory,  la  not 
reeponalble  for  It. 

KOLX  OP  THX  CIA 

After  Chiang  Kal-ahek's  defeat  In  China, 
so  tbe  story  goes,  the  CIA  waa  seised  with 
abnormal  delualon.  It  decided  to  train  Chl- 
neee  soldiers  on  Salpan  for  an  Invasion  of 
tbe  Chlneae  mainland. 
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Let  John  C.  Santos  tell  about  It.  Santos 
Is  a  Chamorro,  now  a  driver  for  the  Salpan 
Bus  Co.  but  then  was  one  of  tbe  drivers 
for  the  Chinese  trainees. 

"They  were  put  into  enclosed  trucks  and 
driven  to  the  north  end  of  tbe  Island,''  he 
said.  "The  nortb  end  was  fenced  off.  It  was 
all  very  secret.  We  knew  something  was  up: 
They  had  skins  like  ours  and  we  knew  they 
were  Chinese,  or  maybe  FlUplnoe." 

HILLTOP  NOW  CAPTTAL 

For  the  American  helrarchy  In  charge  of 
the  training  program,  the  CIA  built  on  the 
hilltop  a  fine  administrative  building  and 
an  array  of  excellent,  California  style  homes. 
The  cost  U  said  to  have  been  928  million 
(some  say  930  million).  The  Chinese  biv- 
ouacked elsewhere. 

In  1962,  the  CIA  gave  up  and  pulled  out. 
The  hilltop  was  taken  over  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  trust  territory  of  Micronesia. 
It  was  the  first  time  Micronesia  bad  a  capital 
actually  Inside  Its  own  borders.  Previously, 
It  bad  been  ruled  from  Honolulu  and  then 
Ouam. 

The  residences  now  house  families  of  92 
high  officials,  80  American  and  12  Mlcrone- 
slans. 

The  fine  homea  form  a  startling  contrast 
with  tbe  hotislng  of  some  of  the  Chamorros 
on  the  fiatlands  below. 

Many  of  these  are  emergency  buildings, 
made  neceasary  by  a  devastating  typhoon 
last  year.  They  are  of  wood,  built  on  sort 
of  an  X  frame,  with  tbe  X  fattened  at  the 
crossing.  It  Is  said  high  wind  can't  tip 
them  over. 

Others  have  survived  the  typhoon.  They 
are  of  many  materials,  some  of  them  of 
corrugated  Iron.  A  clutter  of  stuff  Is  often 
In  the  yard. 

Now,  a  person  who  has  been  long  In  the 
tropics  Is  not  shocked  by  poor  housing  or 
clutter.  With  verv  few  exceptions,  they  seem 
to  be  always  there. 

WHAT   HAS    rNnXD    STATES    DONB? 

But  there  are  some  things  that  stick  with 
the  taste  of  bile  to  the  back  of  the  throat. 

When  we  Americans  took  Salpan  from  the 
Japanese,  It  had  thrifty  fields  and  a  fishing 
Indiutry.  Now  It  has  neither. 

When  we  Americans  took  the  Island.  It  had 
about  30,000  people.  It's  population  now  Is 
somewhat  less  than  10,000. 

Salpan  has  a  fine,  recent  hotel,  well  up  to 
mainland  standards.  It  gives  employment  to 
63  of  the  native  population.  Its  principal 
owner  Is  an   American  millionaire. 

Salpan  has  two  big  construction  projects 
under  way. 

One  Involves  91  million  worth  of  housing 
for  government  staff  members.  Tbe  houses 
are  nice  but  not  elaborate.  Some  have  split 
cedar  shingles  from  Oregon,  They  say  the 
shingles  will   not  blow  away  In  high  wind. 

Tbe  other  project  is  an  9860,000  commu- 
nity administrative  center,  to  house  the  fire 
department,  police  department  and  such. 

Both  probably  are  needed. 

WHAT   OP   LrrTLX    OXTTT 

But,  emergency  housing  aside,  what  have 
more  than  two  decades  of  American  rule  done 
for  the  little  guy,  the  man  without  a  govern- 
ment Job? 

Officials  are  talking  about  the  poealblUty  of 
a  plantation  system  to  grow  truck  farm  crops. 
The  United  States  has  given  AID  money  to 
help  nations  In  other  parts  of  the  world 
break  up  their  plantations. 

There  Is  tangan  tangan  and  there  are  dis- 
carded beer  cans. 

But  It  Is  nice  atop  tbe  hill.  It  must  be 
wonderful  In  a  tropical  night,  when  the  stars 
come  out  In  plum  sized  splendor.  It  could 
make  a  man  feel  out  of  this  world  .  .  .  way, 
way  out  of  tbis  world. 
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HONOLULU  CHIEF  OF  POLICE  DAN 
LIU  RETIRES  AFTER  37  YEARS  OF 
SERVICE  TO  BECOME  A  SPECIAL 
ASSISTANT  TO  THE  UJ3.  POST- 
MASTER GENERAL 


HON  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OP    HAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  27,  1969 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Hono- 
lulu's Police  Chief  Dan  Liu  will  leave 
shoes  that  will  be  extremely  difficult  to 
fill  when  he  retires  next  month  after  21 
years  of  service  in  that  capacity  to  be- 
come a  special  assistant  to  the  U.S. 
Postmaster  General.  Honolulu  has  been 
fortunate  indeed  to  have  had  the  services 
of  such  a  dedicated  public  servant  who, 
for  the  past  37  years,  has  worked  un- 
ceasingly to  improve  the  quality  of  law 
enforcement  in  the  Islands. 

We  in  Hawaii  are  sorry  to  see  Chief 
Liu  leave  his  post,  for  his  stalwart  char- 
acter and  the  widespread  community  re- 
spect he  commands  have  become  an 
Integral  part  of  police  administration  in 
the  city  and  county  of  Honolulu.  As  a 
man  of  the  highest  integrity,  of  compas- 
sion and  humor,  and  yet  of  steel  when 
the  need  arose.  Chief  Liu  not  only  estab- 
lished but  also  followed  his  terse  motto : 
"Service.  Honor.  Integrity."  It  is  this 
motto  that  he  leaves  behind  with  the 
men  in  the  Honolulu  Police  Department, 
and  it  is  this  same  motto  that  he  will 
undoubtedly  bring  with  him  to  Washing- 
ton as  he  answers  the.  call  to  a  high  office 
in  the  national  administration. 

It  has  been  an  arduous  trek  for  the 
high  school  business  student  who  climbed 
his  way  up  through  the  ranks  from  pa- 
trolman during  Honolulu's  early  "Mamie 
Stover  era"  to  chief  of  a  highly  efficient 
and  respected  island  police  force  that 
today  numbers  967  commissioned  officers 
and  200  civilian  employees. 

At  61,  and  on  the  eve  of  his  retirement. 
Chief  liu  offered  these  remarks  to 
Gardiner  B.  Jones,  associate  editor  for 
the  Honolulu  Advertiser: 

You  always  hear  the  trite  thing  about 
mixed  emotions.  After  so  many  years  of  as- 
sociations, you  have  left  your  life  here  with 
these  men.  There  Is  a  feeling  of  sadness  but 
the  new  Job  Is  a  challenge  and  I  hope  to  be 
of  service  to  the  poetmaater  general  and  to 
the  country. 

As  a  tribute  to  Chief  Dan  Liu  and  the 
high  type  of  public  servant  he  personi- 
fies, I  submit  for  inclusion  in  the  Con- 
GREssioNAi.  Record,  Mr.  Jones'  article, 
"Liu  Telia  of  Early  Days:  No  Rules,  No 
Training."  which  first  appeared  In  the 
Honolulu  Sunday  Star-Bulletin  &  Ad- 
vertiser of  May  18,  1969. 

I  am  also  privileged  to  offer  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  Record  Senate  Resolution  204, 
adopted  by  the  Senate  of  the  Fifth  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Hawaii  on  May  14. 
1969,  expressing  appreciation  and  con- 
gratulations to  Chief  Liu. 

The  article  and  resolution  follow: 
I  From  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  tt 
Advertiser.  May  18,  196B] 

Liu  Tells  op  Eaklt  Days:  No  Rxn-is,  No 

TtAIKINO 

(By  Gardiner  B.  Jonea) 
From  blgb  school  boslnoas  atude&t  to  na- 
tionally famous  chief  of  Honolulu  police  .  .  . 
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from  the  Mamie  Stover  era  through  politics 
and  corruption  to  molder  and  leader  of  a 
modern,  efficient  force,  a  taak  he  took  on 
reluctantly  ...  37  years  an  officer,  21  of 
them'  as  chief  .  .  .  and  always  the  motto: 
"Service.  Honor.  Integrity." 

There  In  a  capsule  is  the  life  story  of  Chief 
Dan  Liu  as  It  emerged  In  an  Interview  on  the 
eve  of  his  retirement  at  age  61  to  become 
special  assUtant  to  tbe  U.S.  postmaster  gen- 
eral.     ' 

"I  Joined  the  department  In  1932,"  he  said, 
"I  had  read  about  the  sheriff's  system  being 
abolished  They  were  going  to  Institute  a 
chief  of  police  system  under  a  commission 
appointed  by  the  governor." 

OUT    WTTH    THX    POLmCS 

"We  had  elected  the  City-County  sheriff 
before.  The  change  was  the  result  of  a  study 
by  Attorney  General  Homer  Cummlngs. 
'The  study  found  too  much  politics.  And 
actually,  It  flowed  out  of  the  Massle  case." 

Liu  at  22  was  working  for  the  Union  Trust 
Co.  He  had  been  graduated  from  St.  Louis 
High  School  where  he  studied  business. 

One  of  tbe  men  setting  up  the  new  police 
department  was  C.  L.  Howell,  sent  to  Hawaii 
by  the  Berkeley.  Calif.,  department,  whose 
chief  was  a  recognized  authority  on  police 
administration. 

Liu's  boss — A.  D.  Castro — was  on  the  police 
commission  and  he  urged  Liu  to  Join  the 
department. 

"I  went  to  see  Howell,"  Liu  said,  "and  he 
told  me  about  police  work  and  I  became  In- 
trigued. I  took  the  exam.  In  that  group  there 
were  three  university  men,  two  locals  and  a 
retired  Navy  chief.  We  were  the  only  ones 
that  came  out.  They  hired  every  man. 

A    DETERMINED    GUY 

"But  I  Still  was  not  sure  I  wanted  It,  but 
Howell  was  a  determined  guy  and  he  kept 
calling  at  my  home  and  each  time  I  tried  to 
be  absent  when  he  came. 

"Finally,  my  mother  said  he  was  Interested 
and  kind  enough  to  call  and  If  I  dldnt  want 
to  accept  I  should  go  down  there  and  decline. 
So  I  went  down  one  evening  about  seven  and 
Howell  was  cranking  the  mimeograph 
machine. 

"So  somehow  I  said  could  I  give  a  hand  and 
he  said,  by  all  means.  As  I  am  making  100 
copies,  he's  telling  me  about  the  great  chal- 
lenge of  police  work.  By  10  that  night  I 
thought  I'd  take  a  try  at  It." 

In  those  days,  Liu  recalled,  radio  was  In  Its 
infancy  and  the  department  had  a  few  radio- 
equipped,  two-man  squad  cars.  Liu  was  as- 
signed to  one  of  the  cars. 

"We  had  no  training  then,"  he  said.  "You 
were  assigned  to  an  officer  and  you  learned 
from  him.  Another  thing  that  was  hap- 
hazard, they  did  not  issue  any  rules.  I  waa 
sent  on  my  first  duty  without  even  a  badge 
and  I  was  not  even  told  how  to  make  an 
arrest. 

"I  waa  sent  on  a  domestic  case.  an.,  affray 
between  two  brothers.  All  I  thought  was  to 
go  In  and  stop  It.  I  found  myself  on  the 
ground  and  a  cnair  being  swung  over  my 
head  that  missed  by  Inches.  A  radio  car  came 
over  Just  when  one  of  the  brothers  was  com- 
ing at  me  with  an  automobile  crank. 

"This  experience  showed  the  need  of  train- 
ing and  that's  why  when  I  became  chief  I  was 
so  determined  we  were  going  to  have  real  and 
vigorous  training — not  Just  for  recruits  but 
for  experienced  officers,  too." 

Liu  also  worked  in  the  records  division  and 
the  detective  division.  Aa  a  detective  he  waa 
under  the  tutelage  of  the  tenacloria  JcAin 
Jardlne,  whom  he  deacrlbes  as  "a  conscien- 
tious and  dedicated  officer." 

AMOTHXX  psoMonoir 

After  four  yeara  on  the  foroe,  Uu  waa  as- 
signed to  the  offloa  of  Obltt  W.  A.  Oatvlelaoxi, 
who  left  tbe  department  after  tba  poiloa 
graft  tt^n^«^  brok*  In  tha  ml<t-1940a. 

Uu  raoaUwl  tba  raotle  war  ymn.  when 
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Honolulu's  population  was  swollen  and  the 
city  governed  by  martial  law. 

"It  was  pretty  orderly  and  the  men  were 
well  dUclpUned  considering  the  rclrcum- 
stances."  he  said.  -'We  did  not  havej  the  vio- 
lence you  might  have  expected. 

"At  that  time,  the  bouses  of  prostitution 
were  running — they  felt  It  was  a  social  neces- 
stly,  and  the  military  maintained  tight  con- 
trol. The  police  did  not  have  too  much  to  do 
with  It  because  of  marUal  law.  They  en- 
forced their  military  regulations,  Including 
the  curfew,  on  the  civilians.  Even  burglary 
took  a  drop. 

IT    WAS    KECB8SAKT 

"Personally,  I  thought  It  was  necessary 
during  a  period  like  that.  I  feel  that  If  It 
weren't  for  martial  law  our  problems  would 
have  been  greater.  Yet  you  have  to  recognize 
It  was  rather  Infamous,  but  people  realized 
the  situation  demanded  control." 

As  for  the  graft  case,  Liu  said : 

"It  sprang  from  gambling  and  proBtltutlon. 
Defense  workers  came  back  from  the  south- 
ern islands  and  they  had  a  lot  of  money.  It 
was  easy  come,  easy  go.  In  one  case,  the  offi- 
cers afforded  transportation  to  a  gambling 
place. 

"When  the  graft  broke  It  was  a  surprise  to 
many  of  us.  It  Involved  only  members  of  the 
vice  squad." 

By  this  time,  Liu  was  an  assistant  chief. 

"To  me,"  he  said,  "It  meant  scandal,  and 
so  many  of  us  could  not  understand.  You 
would  think  there  Is  this  honor  and  Integ- 
rity. That's  why  all  along  I  Insist  we  need  to 
serve  with  honor  and  Integrity  and  why  we 
have  this  slogan  posted:  Service.  Honor. 
Integrity.' " 

HE   TURNED   IT   DOWN 

With  Oabrlelson  out,  the  police  commis- 
sion sought  to  persuade  Liu  to  become  chief 
but  he  declined;  he  was  unwilling  to  give 
up  the  security  of  hU  civil  service  status. 

The  commission  tried  on  and  off  for  two 
years  >to  get  Liu  to  accept  the  top  post,  but 
the  secvirlty  concern  got  In  the  way.  Inter- 
estingly, having  accepted,  he  served  under 
six  governors — Poindexter,  Stalnback,  Long, 
King,  Qulnn  and  Burns.  It  happened  like 
this:  _ 

"I  have  taken  no  vacation  durtqg  the  war," 
he  said,  "and  I  had  90  days  coming  and  de- 
cided to  go  to  the  Mainland.  Warren  McDer- 
mott  of  Sears  was  on  the  commission  and 
he  told  me  to  think  things  over. 

"He  said  he  wanted  to  straighten  out  and 
strengthen  the  department  and  It  made  me 
feel  very  humble.  Chief  Horrall  In  Los  An- 
geles had  worked  with  the  patrol  division 
here  and  I  visited  him.  He  told  me  to  accept. 

"He  said,  'If  I  hear  of  you  refusing.  I'll 
come  over  and  kick  your  ass."  " 

THE   PINAL   DECISION  f 

"Then  word  got  Into  the  papers  that  I  waa 
being  considered  and  I  got  to  thinking  that 
the  community  might  think  that  I  was  afraid 
fttiH  that's  what  finally  persuaded  me." 

Liu  became  chief  on  Aug.  1,  1948,  and  set 
about  Immediately  clamping  down  on  vice — 
gambling,  prostitution,  opium  and  heroin— 
and  sprucing  up  the  department.  ^ 

He  said: 

"It  was  a  problem  because  you  had  bold- 
overa  from  the  sheriff  days  and  many  did  not 
even  have  a  high  school  education.  It  was 
partly  that  they  could  not  adjtist  to  the 
new  ways, 

"One  of  the  first  things  was  to  raise  the 
standards  of  entry  and  one  of  those  was  a 
hlgH  school  educaUon.  There  Is  still  a  need 
to  upgzada  and  In  the  next  two  to  tbree 
yaara  well  bava  a  requirement  for  at  least 
two  yeara  of  collage. 

"Knforaemsat  Is  not  only  equipment.  An 
/»IIV«t^  sbould  be  able  to  handle  the  social 
t«4^iw*—  Ha  must  ba've  knowledge  of  human 
baliavlor.  It'a  gttfng  to  take  more  than  pbysl- 
oal  prowess  and  technical  police  sklU.  He  has 
to  ba  a  generallst.'' 
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Liu  totmtM  the  ttnM  when  poUM  offlc«n 
wlU  aU  be  college  grmUvmUm  kud  wlU  dntw 
minimum  p«y  of  •10,000  *  ye*r. 

Aaked  what  he  considered  the  major  ftc- 
oompUshmenta  of  hla  yean  aa  chief,  he  llated 
theae: 

Instltatlon  of  a  poUoe  science  program  at 
tha  unlveralty.  the  police  aetlTltlea  laaffue,  a 
cadet  training  program,  the  derelopment  of 
a  crime  laboratory,  the  Inatallatlon  of  a  com« 
puter  syttem  and  the  formation  of  a  com- 
munity relatlona  dlTlalon. 

Also,  he  considered  It  Important  that  tha 
police  had  switched  from  the  old  olive  drab 
uniform  to  bluaa.  The  old  uniform,  be  said, 
reminded  people  too  much  of  the  martial 
law  days. 

"And."  he  smiled,  "I  changed  the  badge 
from  that  old  eeTen^polnt  star  so  the  offloers 
could  not  be  called  Pepal-Cola  oops  after  a 
radio  show  for  kids." 

Looking  ahead  to  Immediate  needs.  Liu 
■aid  the  department  needs  a  helicopter  pa- 
trt^.  more  centralized  communications,  a 
training  academy — and.  above  all,  more  men. 

NSBB    laT    Moas    OFFICXas 

-  The  ferce  today  numbers  M7  commissioned 
effleeia  and  aOO  civilian  employes.  Liu  believes 
there  Is  an  immediate  need  for  197  mora 
oflBcers  to  cop*  with  the  problems  of  a  grow- 
ing dty. 

Liu  was  asked  what  criteria  he  would  set 
for  the  man  to  succeed  him  as  chief. 

"He  shoiild  have  the  basics  of  any  police 
officer,"  Liu  replied.  "In  the  10th  century 
the  needs  were  the  same  as  far  as  traits  go: 
Integrity,  character,  dedication.  And  there  Is 
something  you  can't  measure,  and  thatl 
bravery. 

"Naturally,  he  should  be  honest.  He  should 
be  physically  fit  and  willing  to  work  long 
hours.  He  must  provide  vital  leadership  in 
the  department  and  have  good  relations  with 
the  mayor,  the  council  and  the  commission 
and  represent  the  department  to  the  public." 

And  what  of  hla  feelings  on  departure? 

"Tou  always  hear  the  trite  thing  about 
mlied  emotions,"  he  said.  "After  so  many 
years  of  associations,  you  have  left  your  life 
here  with  theae  men  There  Is  a  feeling  of 
sadness  but  the  new  Job  la  a  challenge  and 
I  hope  to  be  of  service  to  the  postmaster  gen- 
eral and  to  the  country." 

Sbmatb  RaaoLxmoif  304 
(Resolution  extending  deepeet  appreciation 

to  Dan  S.  C.  Liu,  chief  of  the   Honolulu 

Police  Department,  for  his  service  to  the 

comniunlty  and  congratulations  and  best 

wlsbee  for  continued  success  In  his  new 

endeavor) 

Whereas  Dan  S.  C.  Liu.  tntematlonally 
acclaimed  Chief  of  the  Honolulu  Police  De- 
partment, has  resigned  to  accept  a  poaltlon 
m  Washington.  D.C.  as  Special  Assistant  for 
International  Relations  to  the  Postmaster 
General  of  the  United  Statea;  and 

Whereas  from  humble  beginnings,  Dan  Liu 
Joined  the  police  force  in  the  midst  of  the 
great  depreaslon  and  by  dint  ot  persever- 
ance, intellectual  ability  and  personal  In- 
tegrity, steadily  rose  through  the  ranks  to 
become  Chief  in  1948:  and 

Whereas  for  the  more  than  20  years  he  has 
led  the  Honolulu  Police  Department,  Dan 
Liu  has  won  honor,  respect  and  public  es- 
teem for  himself,  the  men  ot  his  department 
and  the  State  of  Hawaii:  and 

Whereas  Dan  Liu's  record  of  public  serrtce 
has  not  been  confined  to  law  enforcement: 
but  extends  to  active  and  effective  member- 
ship and  participation  In  national  and  In- 
tWBatlonal  police  organizations,  his  church 
and  numerous  organizations,  largely  con- 
nected with  serving  the  youth  of  Hawaii:  and 

Whereas  in  recognition  of  his  outstanding 
achievements.  Dan  Liu  has  now  been  ap- 
pointed to  a  high  office  lo  the  national  ad- 
ministration :  Now.  therefor*,  bs  It 
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Retolv^  by  tht  Senate  of  the  Fifth  LegU- 
lAture  of  the  State  of  Hau>aH.  Regular  Sea- 
tian  of  1M9,  That  this  body  express  and  ex- 
tend to  Dan  Liu  Its  appreciation  for  his  serv- 
ice to  the  community.  Its  congratulations 
and  beet  wishes  for  continued  suooess  In  his 
new  endeavor,  and  lU  admiration  for  a  giaat 
son  of  Haw«ll;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  duly  certified  coplea  of 
this  Reeolutlon  be  transmitted  to  Dan  Liu. 
to  the  Postmaster  General  of  the  United 
States  and  to  Hawaii's  Congressional  Delega- 
Uon. 

THB  Snt ATX  OV  THX  8TA1S  OV  HAWAII. 

Honolulu,  Hatoaii.  May  14. 1969. 
We    hereby    certify    that    the    foregoing 
Resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  of  the 
nfth   Legislature   of   the   SUte   of   Hawaii. 
Regular  Session  of  1960. 

David  C.  IfcCLtnro. 
Preaident  of  the  Senate. 
SsicHxHiaAi. 

Clerk  of  the  Senate. 
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THE  FAMILY  PLANNINO  AND  POPU- 
LATION ACT  OP  1969 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or  CAUTOairiA 

IN  THE  HOUSa  OF  REPRESENTATIVIIS 

Tuesday.  May  27.  1969 

Mr,  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week. 
I  had  the  pleasiire  of  introducing,  along 
with  several  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues in  the  House,  legislation  calling 
for  the  creation  of  a  National  Center  for 
Population  and  Family  Planning. 

If  established,  this  Center  would  be 
an  Innovative  step  toward  solving  the 
monumental  and  critical  problems  Inher- 
ent in  the  population  crisis — which  in 
an  important  sense,  are  at  the  core  of 
the  poverty  problem  in  the  world.  Statis- 
tics Indicate  a  direct  relation  between 
poverty  and  family  size:  one  of  every 
five  American  children  live  in  poverty; 
one-third  of  all  families  with  five  or  more 
children  live  in  poverty;  49  percent  of  all 
children  living  in  poverty  live  in  families 
of  five  or  more  children. 

The  Social  Security  Administration 
determines  "poor"  and  "near  poor"  status 
on  the  amount  of  money  a  family  has 
to  spend  for  food  per  person  per  day. 
Continuous  increases  in  family  size  with- 
out a  corresponding  increase  in  family 
income  will  force  many  families  into  a 
poverty  existence,  and  will  keep  those  al- 
ready there  from  rising  out  of  a  poverty 
level. 

Virtually  all  middle-class  American 
families  practice  some  form  of  family 
planning  during  the  course  of  their  re- 
productive years.  However,  low-income 
families  without  access  to  private  medical 
care  are  often  denied  the  opportunity  to 
determine  the  number  and  spacing  of 
their  children.  In  this  country  5.3  mil- 
lion low-income  women  in  the  child- 
bearing  years  need  family  planning  serv- 
ices, but  less  than  15  percent  are  cur- 
rently receiving  such  services.  Present  ef- 
forts will  reach  only  800.000  low -income 
women  this  year. 

In  view  of  the  urgency  of  the  world's 
population  problems,  current  research 
eCforts  are  totally  inadequate.  There  Is 
preaoiUy  no  completely  satisfactory  con- 
traceptive method  available  to  the  pub- 


lic. It  is  of  the  utmost  Importance  that 
research  facilities  and  activities  be  ex- 
tended so  that  contraceptive  methods 
that  are  safe,  low  in  cost  and  suitable 
for  various  population  groups  In  varied 
circumstances  here  and  abroad  be  de- 
veloped. 

The  high  degree  of  Infant  mortality 
and  birth  defects  is  another  area  worthy 
of  our  consideration.  Studies  have  shown 
that  family  planning  is  the  most  cost  ef- 
fective method — between  $30  and  $50  per 
person  per  year— of  reducing  infant 
mortality  and  the  incidence  of  prema- 
turity, mental  retardation  and  birth  de- 
fects. For  every  500,000  women  with 
three  or  more  children,  birth  control 
services  would  prevent  2,1'73  Infant 
deaths. 

Our  present  efforts  In  these  areas  have 
been  practically  minimal  and  totally  In- 
adequate. Current  family  planning  pro- 
grams are  scattered  through  various  sec- 
tions of  HEW  and  as  a  result  have  become 
victims  of  disorganization  and  poor  ad- 
ministration; further,  they  suffer  from 
Insufficient  funds  and  a  shortage  of  per- 
sonnel. 

The  National  Center  proposed  by  this 
legislation  would  be  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Scientific  Affairs  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  as  such  would  provide  for 
more  centralized  administration  and  or- 
ganization. The  Center  would  serve  ulti- 
mately to  coordinate  and  consolidate  all 
current  domestic  population  programs; 
in  addition,  it  would  serve  to  sedc  new 
avenues  of  solution  to  existing  problems 
and  would  work  for  the  prevention  of  the 
development  of  new  problems. 

The  services  to  be  offered  by  the  Cen- 
ter are  encompassed  In  a  six-ix>int  pro- 
gram: 

First.  To  administer  all  HEW  project 
grants  relative  to  family  planning  serv- 
ices; 

Second.  To  administer  and  be  respon- 
sible for  all  p<H>ulation  and  family 
planning  research  carried  on  by  HEW 
or  through  HEW  grants  or  contracts; 

Third.  To  act  as  a  clearinghouse  for 
information  on  all  domestic  and  inter- 
national programs; 

Fourth.  To  serve  as  a  liaison  with  the 
activities  carried  on  by  other  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment  relating  to  pop- 
ulation and  family  planning. 

Fifth.  To  provide  and  'or  support  train- 
ing for  the  manpower  required  to  imple- 
ment our  domestic  and  foreign  family 
planning  programs  and  research;  and 

Sixth.  To  coordinate  and  evaluate  other 
HEW  programs  related  to  family  plan- 
ning and  population. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  much  needed 
development  of  a  comprehensive  family 
planning  program,  requiring  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  submit  a  5-year  plan  to  Congress,  not 
later  than  6  months  after  the  bill's  en- 
acunent.  setting  forth  guidelines  and 
goals  regarding  the  extension  of  family 
planning  services  to  all  who  desire  them, 
and  expanding  needed  research  and 
manpower  training  programs. 

To  expand  and  Improve  the  services 
and  research  activities  of  public  said  pri- 
vate nonprofit  agencies  and  institutions, 
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the  bill  authorizes  a  total  of  $89  million 
for  fiscal  year  1971,  to  be  utilized  as  fol- 
lows 

First,  $30  million  in  special  project 
grants  for  family  planning  services; 

Second.  $10  million  in  formula  grants 
to  State  health  agencies  for  planning, 
establishing,  maintaining,  and  evaluat- 
ing family  planning  services; 

Tliird,  $35  million  in  research  grants  to 
promote  biomedical,  contraceptive  tech- 
nology, and  behavioral  research  related 
to  population  and  family  planning; 

Fourth,  $12  million  in  grants  for  con- 
struction of  population  research  centers; 

Fifth,  $2  million  in  grants  for  training 
personnel  In  the  family  planning  field. 

This  bill  proposes  to  put  responsibility 
for  family  planning  and  population  con- 
trol under  the  Medical  Health  Services 
Branch  of  HEW;  in  doing  so,  it  would 
provide  for  more  centralized  adminis- 
tration, unification  of  existing  programs, 
and  the  development  of  more  compre- 
hensive, all-lncluslve  programs  designed 
to  remedy  one  of  the  most  pressing  prob- 
lems facing  all  of  us  today. 
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the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Alverno  College  has 
conferred  upon  Clement  J.  Zablocki  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  with  all  the 
rights  and  prlvUeges  pertaining  to  that  de- 
gree. 

In  witness  thereof,  this  dlplrana  Is  given  at 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  on  the  eleventh  day 
of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  X/}rd,  nineteen 
htindred  and  sixty-nine,  bearing  the  signa- 
ture of  the  President  and  the  seal  of  the 
College.' 

Sister  JoKL  Read, 
President  of  Alverno  College. 
Kathrtn  F.  Claxenbach, 
Chairman,  Board  of  Trustees. 

Address   bt   Cowmxssman   Cleiixnt   J.   Za- 
blocki. EXVERNO  COLLSCE,  MAT    11,   1969 


HONORARY  DOCTOR  DEGREE  RE- 
CEIVED BY  HON.  CLEMENT 
ZABLOCKI 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday.  May  28.  1969 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  Congressman  Clemxnt 
Zablocki,  recently  received  an  honorary 
degree  from  Alverno  College,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

I  Include  a  copy  of  the  college's  cita- 
tion and  diploma  awarded  to  him,  as  well 
as  Mr.  Zablocki's  acceptance  speech: 

Citation  of  Mkbit 
Of  the  many  mansions  that  house  a  free 
people  In  a  democratic  society,  the  school  Is 
an  important  one  for  the  statesman  of  re- 
sponsibility and  concern.  For  ultimately  to 
be  a  true  statesman  is  to  feel  responsible  for 
education.  It  Is  to  feel  that  the  art  and  sci- 
ence of  politics  Is  part  of  the  total  educa- 
tional process  of  humanity  on  which  the 
building  of  the  world  depends.  It  is  to  know 
that  although  laws  are  made  to  free  men,  it 
Is  the  truth  under  law  that  finally  frees  a 
man.  It  Is  to  understand  that  concern  for  the 
democratic  process  demands  education  In 
that  process. 

Clement  J.  Zablocki's  Involvement  in  na- 
tional and  local  educational  programs  make 
him  an  architect  in  such  a  process.  He  has 
helped  to  build  through  initiation  and  sup- 
port of  progressive  legislation  the  edifice  that 
houses  for  a  free  society  the  sources  of  free- 
dom, justice  and  peace.  He  believes  in  edu- 
cation because  be  believes  in  man,  knowing 
that  education  makes  men  easy  to  lead,  but 
dlfflcult  to  drive;  easy  to  govern,  but  impos- 
sible to  enslave. 

Given  on  the  occasion  of  the  awarding  of 
the  honorary  degree,  Doctor  of  Laws. 
Kathrtn  F.  Clarenbach. 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
Sister  Joel  Read, 
President  of  Alverno  College. 

Dated  May  11.  1999.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Diploma 
Alverno  College,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  In 
recognition  of  Distinguished  Achievements, 


Words  are  never  so  weak  as  when  they  are 
supposed  to  express  gratitude.  I  think  I  had 
best  say  therefore  as  simply  and  as  sincerely 
as  I  can — thank  you  for  the  high  honor  you 
have  conferred  upon  me  today.  I  say  It  Joy- 
fully and  with  great  pride.  I  say  It  also  with 
humility,  knowing  full  well  that  many  have 
made  it  possible  for  me  to  be  here. 

Gratitude  Is  an  old  word  with  a  long  his- 
tory. I  use  It  here  to  express  my  determina- 
tion to  carry  this  honor  with  honor.  That 
resolution  is  the  more  a  challenge  because  of 
the  prestige  and  renown  of  Alverno  College, 
the  distinguished  quality  of  Its  faculty  and 
administration,  by  the  dedication  and  zeal  of 
its  students. 

To  be  Included  In  the  noble  purpose  of  this 
conununity  of  scholars  will  provide  reassur- 
ing strength  in  the  days  ahead.  In  my  own 
work  as  a  Member  of  Congress  there  Is  a 
direct  relationship  with  the  pursuit  of  truth 
which  Is  the  happy,  but  sometimes  no  less 
burdensome,  opportunity  which  is  your  dally 
task. 

In  fulfilling  that  role  Alverno  College  Is 
making  a  distinguished  contribution  to  this 
community,  state,  and  the  entire  nation. 
That  contribution  Is  all  the  more  significant, 
however,  because  of  the  diversity  of  educa- 
tional opportunity  which  Alverno  represents 
as  a  private  Institution. 

The  urgency  of  preserving  such  diversity 
must  be  recognized  and  responded  to.  As  the 
cost  of  private  education  soars  the  burden 
becomes  more  difflcult. 

A  partial  answer  to  this  problem  has  come 
from  the  Federal  government  In  the  form  of 
grant  and  assistance  programs.  Alverno  and 
Its  sister  colleges  and  universities  through- 
out the  country  have  been  sustained  to  some 
extent  by  such  programs. 

Th  fact  remains,  however,  that  other  forms 
of  governmental  assistance  must  be  provided 
If  the  private  Institution  of  higher  learning 
is  to  thrive. 

In  view  of  the  higher  tuition  costs  which 
private  schools  must  necessarily  charge,  one 
possible  added  source  of  assistance  should  be 
that  of  allowing  tax  credits  to  the  parents 
who  pay  those  tuitions. 

An  alternative  solution  might  be  that  of 
providing  direct  grants  to  the  students  who 
attend  prlvale  schools  to  help  offset  the 
higher  tuition  they  pay.  Such  a  program 
would  make  possible  the  full  exercise  of  free- 
dom of  choice  In  education. 

It  seems  to  me  that  those  who  oppose  such 
moves  have  lost  sight  of  two  essential  fac- 
tors— one  essentially  phlloeophlcal,  the  other 
Involving  certain  practical  realities. 

The  first  of  these  considerations  Is  the  fact 
that  Institutions  at  every  level  of  American 
society  are  built  on  the  foundation  of  diver- 
sity. In  the  most  important  of  these  institu- 
tions, however,  our  educational  system,  we 
are  told  that  the  private  school  is  "divisive", 
that  It  is  "undemocratic."  What  could  be 
more  against  the  American  character? 

The  second  of  these  considerations  involves 
a  degree  of  practical  common  sense.  The 
question  to  which  opponents  stay  blind  Is 
one  to  which  most  taxpayer*  today  remain 
painfully  aware.  If  the  private  school  Is 
forced  to  curtail  Its  operation  and  its  stu- 
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dents  transfer  to  public  schools  from  where 
is  the  added  tax  money  to  come? 

These  and  many  more  questions  must  be 
answered  honestly  and  realistically  If  mean- 
ingful solutions  are  to  be  found.  Finding 
those  solutions  will  not  be  easy;  In  the  work- 
ing out  of  the  democratic  process  It  may  in 
fact  entail  a  struggle. 

While  that  effort  may  give  us  cause  for 
dismay  it  must  not  make  us  despair.  Against 
the  tendency  of  cynicism  and  moral  Indiller- 
ence  toward  those  things  in  this  country 
which  are  good,  there  Is  a  strong  counter- 
tendency  of  support  for  the  principles  of 
decency  and  fair  play. 

My  own  faith  and  hope  Is  that,  In  the  con- 
text of  American  traditions  and  the  Ameri- 
dan  character,  these  principles  will  prevail. 
^There  Is  much  good  In  the  American  body 
rpolltlc.  Democracy  Is  not  a  static  system:  It 
entails  conflict.  But  most  of  all  it  depends 
upon  an  unflagging  belief  that  good  and  Just 
and  honorable  men  will  prevail. 

To  this  struggle  of  regenerating  America 
Alverno  College  commits  Its  graduates  today. 
I  trust  that  this  outstanding  institution  will 
continue  to  play  Its  vital  role. 

I  rejoice  that  through  this  honorary  degree 
I  have  formally  been  given  a  place  among 
you  and  a  chance  to  share  In  that  struggle. 
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HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOXnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  27.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK,  Mr.  Speaker,  Columnist 
Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  has  now  Joined  the 
pioneer  squad  of  truthseekers.  He  most 
certainly  joins  a  small  and  select  minor- 
ity who.  In  their  continuing  search  for 
the  truth,  may  well  reap  the  condemna- 
tion of  their  timid  contemporaries  who 
seem  more  content  to  rest  on  their  Nobel 
laurels  than  seek  honest  answers  to  ques- 
tions which  may  well  prove  the  difference 
between  survival  and  extinction  of  our 
culture. 

For  certainly,  the  secret  closed  door 
vote  by  which  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  rejected  Nobel  Laureate  Dr, 
William  Shockley's  suggestion  that  It  en- 
courage scientific  Inquiry  Into  possible 
Inherent  or  genetic  differences  in  intelli- 
gence among  groups  of  Americans  can 
only  be  interpreted  as  fear  of  politically 
impopular  inquiry  or  prejudice  against 
what  they  know  may  be  the  truth. 

Mr,  Jones'  column  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
May  24,  1969] 
Genetics    Turns    Off    the    Scientists 

(By  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones) 
On  April  29.  by  a  show  of  bands  In  closed 
session,  members  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  voted  200  to  10  against  conduct- 
ing any  Inquiry  Into  possible  Inherent  or 
genetic  Inferiority  of  IntelUgence  among 
groups  of  American  children,  most  particu- 
larly the  children  of  "hard-core"  chronic 
reliefers  and  apparent  unemployables. 

This  Is  the  third  straight  year  that  the 
national  academy,  composed  of  850  distin- 
guished scientists  chartered  as  advisers  to 
the  U.S.  government,  has  turned  down  such 
a  proposal.  Is  the  academy  In  this  matter 
exhibiting  a  spirit  of  free  scientific  Inquiry 
or  is  It  putting  on  a  display  of  infiexlble 
dogma? 

In  supporting  the  turn  down,  Dr.  Frederick 
Selts,  president  of  the  academy,  said,  "It  is 
essentially  Impossible  to  do  good  research  In 
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thla  flald  m  long  m  tb«re  an  sucb  great 
■oclal  laaqultlM.  And  such  research  la  alao 
ao  eaalJy  misunderstood  in  theee  Umea." 

Well,  what  doea  he  really  think— that  the 
subject  ta  not  capable  of  being  scientifically 
Inveatlgatad  or  that  the  results  might  be  mla- 
Interpreted?  There's  a  vast  dlilerence. 

Tlie  Investigation  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Shockley  of  Stanford,  one  of  the  Inven- 
tors of  the  transistor  and  a  Nobel  Prize  physi- 
cist. He  wanted  to  luiow  If  there  is  danger  in 
down- breeding  the  American  intelligence 
average  through  the  proliferation  of  children 
of  parents  who  represent  the  second  genera- 
tion of  chronic  relief -getters  and  who  seem  to 
have  great  dllBculty  in  coping  with  their 
environment*. 

Dr.  Shoekley's  question  was  received  with 
all  the  cordiality  that  met  a  heretical  ques- 
tion before  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  He  waa 
lucky  to  have  escaped  the  pit  and  the  pendu- 
lum. 

For  It  la  the  current  dogma  of  "liberalism" 
that  while  there  are  undoubtedly  Individual 
differences  in  intelligence,  no  one  who  loves 
his  fellow  man  can  entertain  the  unthinkable 
thought  that  there  can  be  any  genetic  differ- 
ences Involving  groups. 

You  9an't  be  a  humanitarian,  according  to 
^U  theory,  without  embracing  aa  an  article 
of  fafth'  the  conviction  that  all  general  dif- 
ferences are  the  result  of  environment  and 
thf  great  leaps  forward  can  be  achieved  by 
simply  Improving  the  environment. 

Oddly,  this  is  a  very  new  Idea.  OntU  a  gen- 
eration ago  moet  scientists  were  willing  to 
concede  that  since  both  the  Australian  buah- 
man  and  the  Children  of  Israel  came  out  of 
roughly  similar  environmenu  something  else 
must  explain  the  vast  difference  In  their  con- 
tributions to  civilization  and  their  ability  to 
grasp  new  Ideas  and  new  technologies. 

Contrary  to  Dr.  Seltz'  plea  that  this  ques- 
tion cannot  be  propery  Investigated  because 
of  "social  inequities,"  there  Is  no  reason  why 
the  effect  of  Improved  housing,  improved 
neighborhoods  and  Improved  schooling  upon 
the  IQs  of  children  cannot  be  measurable. 

If  environment  la  as  Important  as  the 
dogma  doggedly  maintains,  then  these  off- 
spring of  the  hard  core  who  have  been  moved 
Into  dramatically  upgraded  environments 
shotild  show  quick  Improvements.  If  long- 
standing social  patterns  of  thought  and  be- 
havior are  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  then  theee 
control  groups  should  show  slower  but  still 
steady  Increases  In  mental  power. 

The  refusal  of  these  eminent  scientists  to 
even  look  into  the  matter  has  a  hollow  ring. 
There  Is  no  klndnesa  in  perpetuating  delu- 
sion, however  kindly  it  is  meant.  The  mother 
who  Is  told  that  her  dull  child  may  become 
bright  If  It  Is  bused  across  town  could  be  the 
victim  of  a  cruel  fraud.  The  professors  who 
seem  maaochlstlcally  eager  to  see  their  col- 
leges deluged  with  unprepared  students  from 
the  ghettos  may  be  promoting  disappoint- 
ment. 

These  profeasora  have  traditionally  de- 
manded higher  and  higher  entrance  stand- 
ards. Now.  if  they  are  sure  that  the  very  en- 
vironment of  college  win  automatically  pre- 
pare for  the  disciplines  of  college  work  Ill- 
prepared  black  newcomers,  then  they  are 
guilty  of  discrimination  against  generations 
of  lU-prepared  white  students  whom  they 
cheerfully  kept  out.  And  If  the  new  ghetto 
students  stare  blankly  at  the  blackboard,  ex- 
plode in  frustration  and  bum  Old  Main, 
whose  fault  Is  It? 

The  way  to  uplift  and  social  progreaa  does 
not  He  in  schemes  based  on  rigid  preconcep- 
tions which  the  projjonents  are  unwilling  to 
have  teeted. 

The  medieval  alchemlsta  were  convinced 
that  by  the  proper  incantations  baae  metal 
could  be  turned  Into  gold.  Modem  science 
didn't  begin  until  men  were  wllUng  to  test 
the  nature  of  materials. 

Is  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  going 
back  to  alehamy? 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  CAMPUS  IN  TURMOIL:  BT  M. 
STANTON  EWAUa  AND  WALTER  W. 
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HON.  WILUAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    IKOIAMA 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  27.  1969 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
best  and  most  interesting  roundups  of 
Information  and  observation  on  campus 
turmoil  appeared  In  a  12-part  series  ap- 
pearing In  the  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  News, 
April  21-May  3,  1969.  Written  by  Mr.  M. 
Stanton  Evans,  editor  of  the  News,  and 
Mr.  Walter  W.  Meek,  assistant  city  edi- 
tor of  the  Arlaona  Republic,  each  writer 
contributed  six  articles,  written  in  con- 
sultation with  the  other.  They  visited 
more  than  30  campuses  from  coast  to 
coast  to  complete  their  series.  The  arti- 
cles follow: 

StOMS  POIKT  To  COOLUtO  OW  grUUBUT  RSTOLT 

(By  Walter  W.  Meeka.  with  M.  SUnton 

Evans) 
College  and  university  officials  across  the 
country  have  braced  for  the  expected  "spring 
offensive"  of  the  radical  left. 

But  as  spring  loe«  unfolds,  there  are  hope- 
ful signs — no  more  than  that — that  the  stu- 
dent revolt  has  cooled  from  its  wont  levels 
of  violence  In  1088. 

There  are  indications  that  the  new  left 
vanguard,  the  revolutionary  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society,  has  sUpped  In  effective- 
ness. 

Among  several  developing  trends,  two  In 
particular  seem  to  be  changing  the  course 
of  student  dissent.  One  Is  that  moderate 
forces  are  rallying  against  the  destructive 
tactics  of  SDS  and  lu  allies.  The  other  Is  that 
the  dissident  minority  has  split  Into  separate 
thrusts,  white  and  black. 

Two  recent  incldenu  at  ultrallberal  Har- 
vard tJnlveralty  Illustrate  the  trends  : 

On  a  cold  day  last  January,  an  all-white 
troupe  of  about  40  SDS  membera  picketed  In 
the  snow  to  protest  a  course  in  riot  control 
offered  by  Harvard's  Graduate  School  of  De- 
sign. 

Inside  the  buldlng,  a  sit-in  was  in  progress 
by  another  150  students,  all  black.  A  spokes- 
man told  the  instructor  firmly  that  Harvard's 
Afro-American  students  would  not  permit  a 
course  designed  "to  suppress  the  only  forma 
of  protest  remaining  to  black  people." 

While  SDS  kept  Its  separate  vigil  in  the 
snow,  the  protagonists  Inside  decided  to  com- 
promise. At  last  report  the  Instructor  had 
dedicated  his  course  to  the  causes  of  riots 
Instead  of  their  control  and  was  looking  for- 
ward to  a  sizable  black  enrollment. 

The  Issue  evaporated  and  so  did  the  SDS 
pickets.  It  was  the  second  consecutive  day 
that  SDS  waa  left  in  the  cold. 

The  previous  day,  the  Harvard  faculty 
voted  to  strip  ROTC  of  Its  academic 
standing. 

SDS,  covering  the  Issue  with  moral  bom- 
bast related  to  Its  dogmas  on  Vietnam  and 
the  tr.S.  military -Industrial  complex,  de- 
manded that  ROTC  be  ejected  from  the 
campus. 

But  the  faculty  pointedly  made  Its  deci- 
sion on  academic  grounds  presented  by  stu- 
dent leaders  who  had  researched  the  question 
for  months.  Ths  moderates  had  taken  the 
Issue  and  the  Initiative  away  from  SDS. 

That  is  one  approach  being  used  by 
campus  moderatea.  Another  la  the  coalition 
cotinterattaek  to  Insure  that  the  majority 
voice  la  heard  along  with  the  radical  outcry. 
At  Harvard  on  April  0,  SDS  revived  Its 
demand  for  Immediate  ROTC  eviction  as  one 
of  the  Issues  behind  ths  seizure  of  an  ad- 
mlnlstratton  building  by  about  MO  radicals. 


Aooordlng  to  moderate  student  sources, 
the  SDS  action  was  condemned  hy  moet  of 
the  Harvard  student  body  and^ould  have 
collapsed  from  lack  of  support.  But  the  use 
of  police  to  ouat  the  radical  occupation  force 
turned  the  majority  against  the  adminis- 
tration. 

"Now  we're  JusV  trying  to  keep  the  place 
together,"  said  a  moderate  spokesman.  "Moat 
people  here  are  thoroughly  disgusted  with 
SDS  and  the  administration." 

At  colleges  across  the  nation,  elements 
opposed  to  the  new  left  are  beginning  to 
speak  and  act  with  conviction. 

Some  agree  with  new-left  goals  but  not  Its 
tactics:  others  disown  the  goals  as  well.  But 
all  are  determined  that  the  violence  must 
stop. 

BLACK    STTTDKHTS   GO   BXPAaATK    WAT 

The  black  students,  boimd  up  In  racial 
prlds  and  solidarity,  have  turned  to  their 
own  leadership  and  counsel. 

Under  various  banners  across  the  coun- 
try—Third World  Liberation  Front,  Black 
Student  Unions.  Afro-American  Student  As- 
sociations— they  are  going  their  separate 
way. 

A  typical  attitude  of  black  student  leaders 
la  that  of  Yusuf  Kaurouma,  Afro-American 
Student  Association  president  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado:  "I'm  not  going  to  Involve 
black  students  In  anything  that  Isn't  good 
for  black  people." 

"In  effect,  the  blacks  have  said,  'Go  do 
your  own  thing,"  lamented  Dennis  Stovall. 
former  SOS  chairman  at  the  Unlveralty  of 
Oregon.  "Of  courae  It's  reduced  our  effec- 
tiveness." 

The  sweeping  goals  of  white  revolutionaries 
don't  always  mash  with  the  concrete  alms  of 
black  studenu,  StovaU  concedes.  "The 
blacks,  after  all,  are  basically  trying  to  get 
a  piece  of  the  action  the  white  society  has 
dented  them." 

The  point  was  driven  home  last  month 
when  SDS  launched  Its  "spring  offensive"  at 
Columbia.  Although  this  year's  strike  in- 
volved several  items  designed  to  appeal  to 
Negroes,  there  was  almost  no  black  support 
for  It.  An  SDS  picket  line  In  front  of  Colum- 
bia's Hamilton  Hall  featured  only  one  black 
student,  while  several  Negroea  crossed  the 
line  to  get  Into  the  building. 

rXAB     STATE     Am     JXOPAaOIZXD 

At  Michigan,  the  Black  Student  Union  has 
criticized  the  student  newspaper  there  for. 
among  other  things,  taking  too  radical  posi- 
tions, creating  an  unfavorable  unlveralty  im- 
age and  Jeopardizing  appropriations  from 
the  legislature. 

With  more  and  more  universities  listening 
attentively  to  the  demands  of  black  mllitanU 
and  moving  to  meet  them,  minority  students 
generally  are  taking  a  tense  wait-and-see 
attitude.  This  Is  depriving  white  radicals  of 
much  of  their  moral  appeal  and  protective 
coloring. 

"SDS  has  been  scrambling  for  months  and 
months  to  find  some  sort  of  coalition  Issue 
with  the  black  kids."  said  Harvard  senior 
Ken  Olazler,  outgoing  chairman  of  the  stu- 
dent-faculty committee  that  fashioned  the 
ROTC  decision. 

Scrambling  for  Issues  Is  a  fair  description 
of  SDS  activities  at  most  campuses  today.  For 
reaaona  that  aren't  completely  clear,  the 
energy  that  was  available  for  Vietnam  war 
protest  a  year  ago  seems  to  have  been  dls- 
alpated  by  the  bombing  halt,  the  Paris  peace 
Ulka  and  all  of  the  dramatic  events  that  led 
finally  to  the  election  of  President  Nixon. 

"it  may  be  part  of  the  national  wait-and- 
see  attitude  toward  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion," offered  a  Boston  University  coed,  "but 
a  typical  antiwar  rally  or  draft  card  burning 
wont  even  draw  the  radicals  out  anymore." 
To  keep  the  movement  moving,  campus 
radicals  are  grabbing  at  whatever  provoca- 
tions are  handy:  The  presence  of  ROTC,  cam- 
pus recruiting   by   the  armed  aervlces  and 
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defense  industries,  defense-related  research 
on  t*ie  campuses,  grape  boycotts  and  demon- 
strations against  "objectionable"  speakers. 

At  most  campuses  theee  Issuee  don't  excite 
many  students.  Where  such  Issues  do  have 
radical  potential,  the  trend  among  adminis- 
trators and  moderate  student  leaders  Is  to 
deal  with  them  before  the  radicals  can  mag- 
nify them  into  confrontations. 

At  the  University  of  Washington,  for  ex- 
ample, SDS  has  taken  up  the  cudgels  against 
ROTC,  but  the  program  Is  already  under  open 
review  by  the  university.  The  same  Is  true  at 
Columbia.  At  Stanford,  SDS  Is  faced  with  a 
student  referendum  supporting  ROTC  firmly. 

Some  universities,  such  as  Washington,  are 
cutting  ties  vtrith  campus  laboratories  that 
specialize  In  classified  military  and  defense 
work. 

There  is  strong  evidence  that  excessive 
violence  such  as  that  at  Columbia  a  year  ago 
has  discredited  SD8  with  many  faculty  and 
student  liberals  who  Instinctively  are  sym- 
pathetic to  Its  alms. 

"This  l3  a  pretty  liberal  place,"  said  Har- 
vard senior  Steve  Kaplan  In  a  massive  under- 
statement. "It's  the  kind  of  place  where  you 
could  get  50  or  100  kids  to  occupy  a  building 
for  any  cause  that  makes  sense.  But  most  of 
the  kids  here  wouldn't  stand  for  another 
Columbia.  They  care  too  much  about  this 
place." 

CONntONTATION    OVKX    KOTC 

At  the  Unlveralty  of  Washington  last 
month  when  SDS  announced  plans  for  a  con- 
frontation over  ROTC,  about  half  of  the  full- 
time  faculty  members  produced  a  statement 
supporting  In  advance  whatever  action  the 
administration  might  have  to  take  to  keep 
order.  Student  body  leaders,  whose  cast  Is 
ciecldely  liberal,  loudly  condemned  the  SDS 
tactics  and  students  demonstrated  against 
SDS. 

At  several  campuses,  students  complain  the 
SOS  would  suffer  near  anonymity  If  It  weren't 
for  the  attentions  of  the  media,  nervous 
administrators  and  angry  politicians. 

A  reporter  for  the  University  of  Colorado 
campus  newspaper  declared.  "SDS  would  be 
nothing  on  this  campus  If  the  university  and 
the  legislature  wouldn't  Insist  on  making 
them  an  Issue,  making  martyrs  of  them." 

Whatever  the  trends  seem  to  be.  It's  also 
true  that  the  student  revolution  Is  In  as 
many  stages  as  there  are  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. It  has  barely  started  to  surface  at 
some  places. 

As  a  dean  at  falrly-placld  Arizona  State 
University  said,  "I  don't  think  I  want  to  be 
sitting  here  at  this  desk  the  day  they  decide 
to  abandon  the  Paris  peace  talks." 

His  counterpart  at  another  Southwestern 
school  added,  "111  never  say  this  place  can't 
blow  up.  I  Just  keep  my  fingers  crossed." 

Thrkx  Majox  Kii«M  of  Issata  on  Collcox 
Camfits 

Behind  the  turmoil  that  has  gripped 
American  campuses  in  recent  months  Is  a 
complex  of  Issues,  large  and  small,  real  and 
Imaginary. 

JSiigt*  are  at  least  three  major  kinds  of 
Issues  on  the  campus  and  as  many  kinds  of 
collegiate  groups  pursuing  them. 

Issues  and  grouiM  are  not  always  neatly 
matched,  however,  so  it  Is  hard  for  an  out- 
side observer  to  disentangle  what  Is  going 
on. 

A  survey  shows  that  the  principal  Issues, 
each  with  a  different  kind  of  Importance  and 
backing,  are: 

1  Traditional  student-administration 
squabbles  over  social  rules,  such  as  dorm 
hours,  possession  of  automobiles,  alcoholic 
beverages,  and  dress  regulations. 

2  Relatively-new  campus  disputes  con- 
cerning nonsoclal  areas  such  as  curriculum, 
grades,  finance,  admission  policies  and  com- 
position of  the  faculty. 

3.  Openly-poUtloal  Issues  deriving  from  the 
Vietnam  war,  military  recruiting  and  civil 
rights  disputes. 
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The  students  Involved  In  hashing  out 
these  things  Include  the  much  publicized 
New  Left,  the  less  talked  of  but  consider- 
ably more  Infiuentlal  group  of  "reform  lib- 
erals" on  campua,  and  a  smaller  but  Increas- 
ingly active  group  of  young  conservatives. 

These  factions  together  add  up  to  a  minor- 
ity on  campus,  each  contesting  for  the  sym- 
pathy of  a  nonpolitlcal  majority. 

Debate  Is  spurred  by  a  general  mood  of 
discontent  among  the  politically  active.  Act- 
ing Chancellor  John  W.  Snyder  of  Indiana 
University  says  campus  turmoil  Is  In  large 
part  a  protest  against  things  beyond  the 
campus. 

Controversy  over  ROTC  supports  this — a 
"campus"  issue  whose  real  locus  Is  the  war 
in  Vietnam. 

When  the  categories  are  rolled  together — 
when  the  question  of  paternalism  can  be 
Identified  with  some  particular  political 
cause — It  Is  possible  to  get  a  real  movement 
going. 

Nearly  all  students,  from  new  left  to  new 
right,  are  antl-paternallst  on  social  rules. 
This  Is  a  traditional  stance  for  collegians  and 
the  present  effort  differs  from  previous  ones 
chiefly  by  Its  association  with  other  ques- 
tions. 

When  the  paternalism  question  Is  cut  out, 
student  opinion  fragments  sharply,  with  the 
conservatives  the  first  to  go  to  their  own 
way. 

New  leftists  and  liberals  often  are  agreed 
on  policy  goals  such  as  currlcular  "rele- 
vance," greater  civil  rights  activity  and  op- 
position to  the  Vietnam  war,  but  disagree 
on  tactics.  Conservatives  have  other  views 
altogether. 

The  usual  statement  from  "reform  lib- 
erals"— and  they  are  represented  heavily  in 
campus  governments  and  newspapers — is 
that  "I  agree  with  some  new  left  goals  but 
oppose  their  methods," 

This  Is  the  position  taken  by  Steve  Kap- 
lan of  Harvard,  student  body  president  Ran- 
dy Ourle  of  Louisiana  State,  moderate  stu- 
dent leader  Jeff  Kunz  of  Wisconsin  and  Jes- 
sica Josephson  of  Skldmore. 

Jim  Stovall,  editor  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee  Beacon,  says  that  "Just  because 
someone  wants  change  doesn't  mean  he  Is 
necessarily  a  radical." 

Tactical  divergence  between  liberals  and 
the  new  left  has  loomed  Importantly  as  vio- 
lence on  campus  heats  up.  Resort  to  force  by 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  and  other 
radical  groups  has  offended  collegians  who 
favor  change  but  don't  like  disruption. 

This  has  In  some  Instances  created  a  kind 
of  de  facto  alliance  on  procedures  between 
liberals  and  conservatives. 

At  Columbia,  for  example,  the  "Students 
for  Columbia"  organization,  an  antl-SDS 
group.  Is  carefully  nonldeologlcal  except 
for  Its  opposition  to  violence.  At  Wiscon- 
sin, conservatives  and  liberals  have  co-oper- 
ated In  anti-New  Left  activity. 

At  Indiana  University  student  body  pres- 
ident Edward  Najam,  a  liberal,  bad  conserva- 
tive support  In  his  election  victory  over  a 
radical  opponent. 

A  vivid  example  of  such  Ideological  mergers 
is  the  United  California  Students  for  an 
Academic  Envlroimient,  which  Is  battling 
the  new  left  radicals  In  San  Francisco  State 
and  other  schools. 

The  C.SA.E.'s  attempt  to  counter  radical 
disruption  embraces  political  faiths  from  Eu- 
gene McCarthy  Democrats  to  the  conserva- 
tive Young  Americans   for  Freedom. 

The  question  of  violence  has  become  so  im- 
portant, and  new  left  insistence  on  "con- 
frontation" so  steady,  that  this  question  has 
tended  to  blot  out  the  others. 

California  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  observes 
that  "when  demonstrators  take  to  the  streets 
in  violence  .  .  .  that  becomes  the  only  is- 
sue." Until  threats  of  force  are  halted,  Rea- 
gan says,  "you  can't  even  treat  with  their 
demands." 
Some  liberals,  such  as  Prof.  Sidney  Hook 
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of  New  York  University,  agree.  Others  are 
not  so  sure  and  back  away  from  a  Reagan- 
like  stance. 

There  Is  a  body  of  liberal  opinion  which 
thinks  the  violence  may  have  done  some 
good — "It  gets  results" — or  that  new  left  con- 
frontationlsts  can  be  bargained  with.  This 
latter  outlook  has  been  particularly  notable 
at  Columbia. 

From  the  new  left  point  of  view,  however, 
there  seems  to  be  only  one  real  Isaue,  bring- 
ing American  society  to  its  knees.  Many  of 
the  political  questions  agitated  by  the  new 
left  are  in  fact  "nonlssues,"  pretexts  of  get- 
ting at  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

Thus  Mark  Rudd,  the  Columbia  SD.S. 
leader  In  1988,  confessed  the  Issues  there 
were  "manufactured,"  "nothing,"  "bull."  The 
real  purpose  of  the  '68  strike,  he  said,  was 
"an  Insurrection  against  the  repressive  struc- 
ture of  this  society." 

The  pretexts  chosen  for  this  sprmg's  SDS 
"offensive"  at  Columbia  are  even  more  ob- 
viously nonlssues,  excuses  for  kicking  over 
the  furniture. 

Concern  about  such  topics  and  majority 
reaction  to  them  vary  from  campua  to 
campus.  Although  certain  patterns  persist, 
the  picture  tends  to  change  according  to 
geography,  size  of  school,  public  or  private 
status,  whether  the  legislature  Is  In  ses- 
sion, and  the  political  outlook  of  the  stir- 
rounding  community. 

The  constant  factor,  on  almost  every  cam- 
pus. Is  that  students  are  talking  more  than 
ever  about  the  things  which  affect  them  and 
the  American  system  of  higher  education. 

Silent  Camfits  MAJoarrr  Opposxs 
New  Lzft 

The  new  left  on  American  college  cam- 
puses today  Is  not  only  a  minority,  It  Is  a 
minority  within  a  minority. 

Most  students  do  not  view  the  campus 
as  a  political  Institution  and  are  not  moti- 
vated  strongly  toward   politics. 

They  are  concerned  about  grades,  careers, 
athletics,  dates.  Among  those  who  are  po- 
litical, many  are  conventional  liberals  and 
others  conservative.  Still  others  are  Interested 
in  politics  but  don't  think  the  campus  is 
the  proper  place  for  It. 

Even  at  the  hot  spots  of  leftward  revolu- 
tion. Interest  in  student  politics  is  slow  to 
ignite.  In  the  last  election  at  embattled  San 
Francisco  State,  less  than  12  per  cent  of 
the  student  body  voted.  Activists  from  all 
points  on  the  political  compass  complain 
that  the  mass  of  students  Is  apathetic  toward 
political  causes. 

David  P.  Hull  Jr.,  president  of  the  Inter- 
fraternity  Council  at  Louisiana  State,  speaks 
for  a  broad  middle  group  In  campus  life. 

He  believes  an  increased  student  partici- 
pation (although  an  undergraduate,  he 
works  as  assistant  dean  of  men)  and  op- 
poses excessive  paternalism,  but  Is  also  a 
strong  believer  In  the  fraternity  system,  an 
energetic  supporter  of  compulsory  ROTC. 
and  a  critic  of  the  new  left. 

Like  many  other  moderate  students,  Hull 
says  he  agrees  with  some  new  left  goals  but 
opposes  violent  tactics.  He  thinks  "the  silent 
majority"  of  LSU  students  Is  not  political 
and  Is  mainly  concerned  with  studies  and 
athletics.  This  widely-held  view  Is  not  al- 
ways considered  a  reproach. 
~A  large  n\unber  of  students  agree,  for 
example,  with  the  Columbia  senior  who  says 
"If  I  want  to  get  mvolved  In  politics,  I'll 
do  It  elsewhere."  Dale  Stark,  a  sorority  leader 
at  Indiana  University,  says :  "I'm  going  here 
to  be  educated  ...  I  participate  In  other 
activities,  but  they  come  after  my  studies." 
Bob  Mlsko  of  the  Penn  State  branch  cam- 
pus at  Sharon,  Pa.,  says:  "Primarily  I  come 
here  to  get  an  education  so  I  can  prepare 
myself  for  an  occupatton." 

Such  nonpolitlcal  students  are  a  latent 
source  of  new  left  opposition.  Robert  Henry 
of  Youngstown  University,  who  works  the 
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nlftat  ahUt  to  put  hlmMlf  through  •ehoel. 
TOICM  rtlwlaln  for  troubI«m*kln«-atud«nt«. 

"When  jou  have  to  work,"  be  1*71,  "you 
dont  have  much  time  (or  demonetratkma." 
He  haa  a  little  sympathy  for  undergraduatea 
i*ho  (warmed  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
rentloo  laat  aummer. 

ReAotlon  ac«liist  new  left  use  of  force  U 
evident  in  campus  polls,  ralUea,  petition 
drlres.  Open  recruiting  by  military  services 
and  others  on  campus  was  supported  by 
07  per  cent  In  a  referendum  two  years  ago 
at  Columbia  and  by  6.000  petition  signers 
laat  fall  at  Purdue. 

At  Michigan  State,  more  than  10.000  stu- 
dents have  signed  a  fwtltion  opposing  "In- 
timidation, violence  and  disruption"  on  the 
oampua. 

During  the  IMS  strike  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, students  voted  by  better  than  3-to-a 
against  amnesty  for  the  strikers  and  by  4- 
to-1  in  disagreement- with  9De  tactics,  even 
though  similar  majorities  favored  the  New 
Left  position  on  two  substantive  Issues.  At 
Stanford,  students  voted  3.024  to  1.696  in 
condemnation  of  SD6  tactics.  3-to-a  In  favor 
of  retaining  academic  credits  for  ROTC. 

When  Dean  Rusk  spoke  at  Indiana  Unl- 
verslty'ln  the  fall  of  '67.  SD8  and  other  left- 
lils  trfi^  to  disrupt  his  appearance.  Non- 
new  leftists  staged  a  counterdemonstratlon. 
According  to  I.U.  sophomore  Baron  Von  Kan- 
non,  "there  were  about  1.000  leftists  out- 
side the  hall  shouting,  'hell  no.  we  wont 
go.'  and  about  3.000  of  us  saying  Rusk  had 
a  right  to  speak." 

Wisconsin's  Committee  to  Defend  Indi- 
vidual Rights  Is  one  of  many  groups  waging 
Ideological  warfare  against  the  left.  Fred 
Weiss,  Oerry  Lachmund  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  group  publish  literature  denounc- 
ing SDS  for  asserted  totalitarianism.  Mem- 
bers of  Toung  Americans  for  Freedom  and  a 
group  calling  itself  the  "Hayakawas."  after 
San  Fr&nclsco  State  President  8. 1.  Hayakawa. 
breached  picket  lines  thrown  up  taiy  mlll- 
tanu. 

On  the  San  Francisco  State  campus  It- 
self, new  leftists  are  opposed  by  the  Com- 
mittee for  an  Academic  Environment,  which 
has  spread  to  more  than  30  California  cam- 
puses. CAE  has  obtained  court  Injunctions 
to  bait  disruptive  actions  and  gathered  up- 
wards of  2,000  petition  signatures  to  recall 
student  officials  supporting  radical  tactics. 

At  Stanford.  Young  Americans  for  Free- 
dom and  the  Toung  Republicans  combined 
in  a  show  of  numbers  against  the  SDS.  "Once 
we  started  something. "  says  the  Toung  Re- 
publicans' leader.  Bill  Boyd,  "we  tapped  the 
pent-up  feeling  of  hundreds  of  jieople.  It 
just  took  a  handful  of  activists  to  bring  out 
the  true  feelings  of  the  majority." 

Majority  coalitions  or  similar  groups  exist 
at: 
Qeorge  Washington  University. 
Penn  State. 

Monmouth  College  in  Illinois. 
Arlaona  State. 
Columbia. 
Tennessee. 

The  Coltmibla  group  threw  cordons  around 
SDS-oocupled  buildings  last  year  to  prevent 
the  movement  of  food  or  supplies  to  the 
leftists.  Successor  to  this  group  is  "Students 
for  Colimibla,  "  now  battling  SDS  at  Morning- 
side  Heights  as  the  left  undertakes  lU  "spring 
offensive"  for  1969. 

The  "coalition"  at  Tennessee  was  formed 
to  oppose  lltwral  critics  of  the  school  admin- 
istration. Chairman  Jim  Duncan  says  "our 
group  Is  composed  of  concerned  students 
who  wish  to  demonstrate  support  for  the  U.T. 
administration  In  Its  efforts  to  maintain  a 
trxUy  free  academic  environment  on  this 
campus." 

At  Purdue  Unlveralty,  the  Semper  Fldells 
Society  conducted  a  blood  drive  to  combat 
new  left  antlrecruitlng  efforu.  "WeTe  not  a 
"right  wing  group,"  says  organlaer  Allen 
Force. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"We  more  or  less  represent  the  middle  of 
the  road.  Our  blood  drfve  allowed  the  aver- 
age student  on  this  campus  to  express  hla 
opposition  to  the  new  left  tactics."  he  said. 

At  Los  Angeles  City  College,  a  group  called 
VrVA  (Voices  in  Vital  America)  took  direct 
acUon  against  a  new  left  strike.  MlllUnt 
students  hsd  blockaded  entrances  to  the 
schools,  and  VTVA  members  moved  In  and 
dismantled  the  barriers.  The  campus  was 
opened  up  and  the  college  continued  to  func- 
tion. 

Emergence  of  this  countervailing  force  has 
stirred  faculty  concern  about  physical 
clashes.  An  official  at  Indiana  University  says. 
"I  think  if  we  snapped  our  fingers  we  coiUd 
have  enough  kids  out  on  the  streets  to  eat 
the  new  left  for  breakfast.  Our  problem  Is  to 
keep  that  from  happening." 

At  Columbia  during  the  '68  strike,  many 
faculty  members  expressed  their  fear  that 
athletes  and  others  would  tangle  with  the 
SDS  Contingent. 

HOW  in;cH  auFFuai  fob  trs  nxw  Lxrr 
The  extent  to  which  antlleft  efforts  repre- 
sent majority  opinion  Is  also  debated.  SDS 
spokesmen  at  Columbia  say  the  "majority 
coalition"  did  not  represent  the  prevailing 
drift  of  student  sentiment.  Sophomore  Fred 
Lowell,  a  leader  in  the  coalition  group  and  its 
successor  organlsaUon.  Studento  for  Colum- 
bia, replies: 

"We  make  no  claim  to  represent  anybody's 
views  on  broad  political  questions  one  way 
or  the  other.  Our  membership  Includes  mod- 
erates, liberals  and  conservatives.  We  simply 
claim,  on  the  evidence,  that  our  stand 
against  violence  and  disruption  represents 
by  far  the  majority  attitude  on  the  Colum- 
bia campua." 

How  Un ivnarnxs  Fioht  Camftts  Rxvolutioh 
They   prayed    for    rain   to   wash   out   the 
student  revolution  at  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington. 

March  6  was  the  day  picked  by  the  radical 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  for  the 
first  big  test  of  strength  on  the  Seattle  cam- 
pus. 

SDS  announced  it  would  mass  its  forces  for 
an  anti-ROTC  rally  and  a  parade  through  an 
ROTC  classroom  buUdlng  with  the  object  of 
general  disruption  or  worse.  Its  goal:  An  Im- 
mediate end  to  ROTO. 

Instead  of  rain  the  sa.OOO-student  campus 
was  bathed  In  sunshine  and  balmy  air  and 
the  revolution  began  on  schedule.  For  a  tense 
90  minutes  Washington  hung  on  the  edge 
of  national  notoriety  on  the  scale  of  Columbia 
a  year  ago. 

All  the  physical  elements  were  there:  A 
radical  core  of  from  600  to  700  enough  to 
"liberate"  any  buUdlng  on  campus;  a  milling 
throng  of  6X)00  other  students  some  openly 
hostile  to  SDe  most  simply  curious  and  not 
a  pQliceman  in  sight. 

A|  the  end  of  the  march,  on  the  steps  of 
the  "administration  building,  a  tiny  knot  of 
"crazies" — teenage  radicals  recruited  from 
local  high  schools — begged  the  leaders  to 
storm  the  buildings. 

Instead,  the  SDS  leaders  eulogized  their 
followers,  warned  darkly  of  what  they  might 
do  next  ^Ime  and  dispersed. 

The  teen  radicals  raged  at  the  peaceful 
turn  of  events.  "Tou  blew  it!  We  could  have 
taken  It.  Tou  blew  It  I"  One  of  them  screamed 
over  and  over  at  one  of  the  SDS  spokesmen. 

"The  people  weren't  ready  for  it.  We're  only 
600  agailnst  thousands.  Tou  dont  start  a 
minority  revolution,"  groimed  one  of  the 
senior   revolutionaries. 

The  crisis  had  passed  without  a  cracked 
head  or  a  broken  window.  SDS  had  refrained 
from  any  real  disruption  or  violence,  con- 
trary to  its  announced  Intentions.  Why? 

In  the  laat  analyals,  some  observers 
thought,  SDS  was  seized  by  acute  indecision 
in  the  face  of  the  huge  student  turnout. 

But  the  Unlvwslty  of  Washington's  re- 
sponse to  the  threat  also  was  very  special,  a 
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rare  display  of  campus  elements  pulling  to- 
gether to  prevent  violence  and  disorder  by  a 
noisy  minority. 

Well  In  advance  at  the  SDe  rally,  Charles 
E.  Odegaard,  university  president.  Issued  a 
statement  making  It  clear  what  the  univer- 
sity wotild  and  would  not  tolerate  as  free  ex- 
pression. 

The  rights  of  the  majority  and  the  univer- 
sity's functions  would  be  protected  from  dis- 
ruptive students  and  faculty,  he  warned. 

Significantly,  he  didn't  threaten  police  in- 
tervention or  predict  the  university's  exact 
response,  even  under  pressure  from  the  press 
to  tip  his  band. 

In  a  totally-independent  action,  about  half 
the  tenured  faculty  members  signed  a  dec- 
laration that  they  would  support  the  admin- 
istration's efforts  to  keep  order.  In  fact,  the 
statement  was  drawn  up  before  the  SDS 
rally  was  announced,  said  Prof.  Arthur  Bes- 
tor,  one  of  the  sponsors  and  a  recognized 
campus  liberal. 

"Many  of  us  personally  advised  the  presi- 
dent that  the  use  of  force  should  be  the 
very  last  reeort,"  he  said,  "but  we  decided 
it  was  up  to  the  faculty  to  give  the  admin- 
istration a  clear  statement  of  where  it  stood." 

A  second  faculty  group  of  about  200 
thought  the  statement  was  too  broad  an  en- 
dorsement of  police  Intervention.  They  Is- 
sued a  separate  statement  urging  restraint 
after  the  pattern  of  Brandels  and  Chicago 
universities,  where  radical  sit-ins  were  al- 
lowed to  run  out  of  steam. 

SMAU.    PKXCK    IN    DUaiTFnONT 

In  fact,  the  two  groups  privately  were  tell- 
ing Odegaard  the  same  thing.  "They  coun- 
seled patience  and  the  willingness  to  pay  a 
small  price  In  disruption  to  avoid  police 
force. 

The  Important  point  was  that  Washing- 
ton's  faculty  was  not  standing  aloof.  When 
the  rally  came,  about  50  faculty  wearing 
identifying  armbands  turned  out  to  act  as 
"observers." 

Added  pressure  against  the  radicals  come 
from  the  University  of  Washington's  non- 
establishment  student  government.  Presi- 
dent Thom  Ounn,  whose  bushman  hair  style 
would  classify  him  as  a  radical  for  most  up- 
tight adults,  denounced  the  SDS  methods 
and  called  an  oppoeitlon  rally  for  "ration»l 
discussion  of  the  Issues." 

The  opposition  rally  drew  about  IJJOO  stu- 
dents at  its  peak.  John  Mosler,  student  vice- 
president,  later  worried  that  the  moderates 
had  suffered  "a  prestige  blow"  in  failing  to 
blunt  the  SDS  affair.  But  most  observers  felt 
that  ordinary  curiosity  won  out  and  that  the 
student  government  had  struck  the  sharpest 
blow  at  SDS  with  censure  from  the  radicals' 
peers. 

As  the  final  constraint  on  radical  inten- 
tions, the  campiis  newspaper,  the  Washing- 
ton Dally,  presented  a  complete  explanation 
of  the  issues  and  positions  for  a  week  before 
the  SDS  event. 

The  radicals  could  not  capitalize  on  cam- 
pus Ignorance  and  the  shock  value  of  vio- 
lence If  It  came. 

"People  accused  us  of  playing  up  SDS  too 
much,"  said  the  Daily's  editor,  Ray  Halllnan, 
an  originator  of  the  opposition  rally.  "But 
we  have  a  responsibility  to  keep  the  situation 
cool  and  by  honest  reporting  we  channeled 
student  opinion  in  that  direction." 

The  SDS  rally  and  march,  complete  with 
portable  sound  equipment,  could  probably 
have  been  declared  Illegal  luider  campus  reg- 
ulations, Halllnan  noted,  but  It  waan't. 


RONUT  axsroNSB  TO 

Honest  response  to  the  issues,  clear  ground 
rules  for  dissent  and  firm  wllUngneas  to  en- 
force them,  faculty  and  student  stands 
against  minority  rule,  thorough  and  open 
campus  debate  In  the  press  and  finally,  offi- 
cial restraint — these  were  the  elements  that 
combined  to  prevent  violence  and  disruption 
at  the  University  of  Washington. 

Some  or  all  of  them  have  been  missing  at 
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most  campuses  that  have  been  convuUad  and 
occupied  by  police. 

Nearly  aU  students  and  university  person- 
nel interviewed  across  the  country  for  thU 
series  agreed,  as  President  NUon  has  said 
ilnce,  that  America's  colleges  must  learn  to 
cope  with  student  dissent  on  their  own 
terms,  with  minimum  outside  Intervention. 

Students  nearly  are  unanimous  In  term- 
ing police  force  the  last  and  worst  possible 
resort.  Editor  Halllnan  said: 

"Once  the  police  are  on  campus  It's  all  over. 
The  university  no  longer  has  any  control. 
Whether  It's  justified  or  not,  to  many  stu- 
dents the  police  are  symbols  of  repression 
after  Columbia  and  Chicago.  They  galvanize 
the  uncommitted  into  action." 

There  are  exceptions.  Moderate  students  at 
embattled  Berkeley  and  San  Francisco  Stote 
College  assert  that  the  choice  there  was  be- 
tween the  police  and  criminal  anarchy  once 
administrators  had  let  the  situation  deterio- 
rate that  far. 

Moderate-to-conservative  students  at  Co- 
lumbia, who  opposed  the  '68  SDS  strike,  say 
the  sximmoning  of  police  helped  the  left.  "If 
they  had  called  the  police  at  the  very  begin- 
ning," says  conservative  Dave  Carpenter, 
•they  could  have  stopped  the  strike  without 
violence. 

"But  by  letting  It  build  up  for  a  period  of 
days  and  then  bringing  In  the  police,  they 
created  a  status  quo  In  favor  of  the  radicals 
and  made  the  final  action  much  more 
violent." 

WKXCXXBS   CALLZD    A   TINT   COBX 

As  Harvey's  faculty  dean,  Franklin  L.  Ford, 
has  put  it,  the  avowed  wreckers  of  the  uni- 
versity are  a  tiny  core  at  the  center  of  con- 
centric circles  of  student  interests  and  un- 
rest. The  problem  is  to  keep  the  disease  from 
spreading  outward. 

The  academic  community  Is  glued  together 
more  by  concepts  of  reason,  fair  play  and 
moral  rights  than  by  law.  Within  this  frame- 
work, each  unlveralty  must  develop  Its  own 
measured  responses  to  the  threat  and  chal- 
lenge of  the  radical  left. 

But  the  pressures  are  getting  difficult  for 
many  administrators  who  are  caught  between 
the  shrill  noise  of  the  radicals  on  one  side  and 
on  the  other  outraged  public  officials  who  are 
ready  to  condemn  any  apparent  sign  of  weak- 
ness or  capitulation. 

Oddly,  It's  In  the  quieter  outposts  of  the 
campus  revolt  such  as  Arizona,  Colorado. 
Missouri,  and  Oregon  where  the  political 
pressure  is  strongest  for  some  kind  of  tough 
formula  for  squelching  student  dissent  such 
as  kicking  SDS  off  campus,  a  ploy  that  stu- 
dents generally  oppose. 

The  University  of  Washington's  tricky, 
complex  formula  worked  one  day  In  one 
situation.  No  one  there  believes  they've  found 
magic.  They  believe  you  fight  the  campus 
revolution  one  day  at  a  time. 

Sons  CoixsGX  Policies  Am  STXTDurrs'  Revolt 

America's  colleges  and  universities  have 
contributed  to  the  new  left's  revolution 
which  confronts  them. 

Administrations  and  faculties  have  fostered 
the  youth  revolt  both  by  what  they  have 
done  and  what  they  haven't.  In  some  cases, 
they  have  allowed  relations  with  students  to 
deteriorate  needlessly.  In  others,  they  have 
failed  to  lay  down  guidelines  for  reasonable 
conduct  and  to  stick  by  them. 

Equally  Important,  some  educators  have 
supplied  the  ammunition  which  student  reb- 
els fire  at  the  academic  establishment. 

Dean  Arden  O.  French  of  Louisiana  State 
University  says,  "My  own  personal  feeling  Is 
that  there  is  not  a  gap  between  generations. 
I  think  the  gap  lies  In  ideologies.  There  Is 
very  clear  communication  between  age 
groups  of  similar  ideologies,  as  the  Cox  Com- 
mission report  on  Columbus  shows.  There 
were  numerotu  faculty  members  and  others 
who  helped  the  student  rebels." 
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The  report  of  the  commission,  a  study,  tin- 
der the  chairmanship  of  the  former  solicitor 
general,  Archibald  Cox.  of  the  1968  Colum- 
bia uprising  bears  out  French's  statement.  It 
notes  that  the  Columbia  violence  was  turned 
Into  a  major  blowup  by  the  delay  In  calling 
the  police,  '"which  the  ad  hoc  faculty  com- 
mittee forced  upon  the  administration." 

Some  Columbia  faculty  members  tried  to 
aid  the  new  left  openly,  while  the  ad  hoc 
group  opposed  strong  action  to  free  cap- 
tured buildings  from  radical  control.  The 
Protestant  chaplain  and  Jewish  rabbi  of  the 
school  actively  aided  the  revolutionaries. 
The  chaplain  spoke  at  a  new  left  rally  this 
spring,  using  the  second-favorite  obscenity 
of  SDS. 

Similar  problems  have  developed  at  other 
schools.  At  the  University  of  CaUfornla  at 
Berkeley  during  the  "free  speech"  -contro- 
versy of  1964.  faculty  members  refused  to 
condemn  "civil  disobedience"  tactics  and  de- 
manded anmesty  for  disruptive  students. 
Prof.  Sidney  Hook  of  New  York  University 
describes  this  "approval  of  student  lawless- 
ness" as  "the  most  shocking  aspect  of  the 
role  of  the  faculty  ..." 

Efforts  to  end  the  violent  student  strike  at 
San  Francisco  State  were  frustrated  when 
members  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Teachers  called  a  sympathy  walkout.  Prof. 
John  H.  Bunzel,  a  liberal  and  proponent  of 
ethnic  studies,  calls  the  APT  action  "cyni- 
cal." 

Bunzel  says  the  faculty  had  rejected  the 
union  as  its  bargaining  agent  and  de- 
nounced the  strike  by  a  two-thirds  majority. 
"What  AFT  wanted,"  he  says,  "Is  recognition 
they  haven't  gotten  from  the  faculty.  They 
decided  they  could  get  It  from  the  trustees 
by  using  the  student  strike." 

California  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan,  who  has 
clashed  repeatedly  with  the  left,  says,  "The 
weak  link  is  at  the  administration  level  of 
the  university  .  .  .  During  all  of  this — and 
it's  been  going  on  for  five  years,  reaJly,  since 
the  free  sp)eech  movement — there  hasn't 
been  one  expulsion  from  the  University  of 
California,  from  any  of  the  nine  campuses." 
Reagan  adds  that,  "At  one  of  our  state 
colleges,  they  suspended  all  of  the  sen- 
tences— and  this  was  one  that  had  bonfires 
in  the  haU  and  that  sort  of  thing.  They 
had  one  sentence  administered  to  two  of 
the  participants  .  .  .  and  the  chancellor  of 
the  campus  suspended  the  two  of  them — 
for  one  day.  This  Is  laughable.  They'll  be 
back  for  the  next  fracas." 

Critics  of  the  new  left  beUeve  previous 
shows  of  leniency  have  emboldened  student 
radicals.  Columbia  student  Abe  Lockman, 
who  was  mauled  this  spring  by  a  group  of 
SDS  pickets,  traces  his  black  eye  to  the 
administration.  "The  university  encouraged 
the  new  left  to  further  acts  of  violence  by 
last  year's  amnesty,"  Lockman  says. 

ADMINISTRATION    LOCKS    DOOES 

Steve  Frank  of  Los  Angeles  City  College, 
who  led  student  action  to  break  a  new  left 
strike  at  his  school,  has  similar  words  of 
criticism  for  administrators.  He  charges  that 
when  the  administration  building  was  being 
"stormed  and  broken  into,  all  the  adminis- 
tration did  was  lock  their  doors  with  them- 
selves inside.  They  didn't  attempt  to  do  any- 
thing." 

At  Berkeley,  Columbia  and  other  schools 
where  there  have  been  outbreaks  of  trouble, 
observers  from  different  political  quarters 
agree  that  the  administrators  had  grown 
out  of  touch  with  students.  Officials  were  in- 
accessible and  unresponsive  to  legitimate 
concerns.  The  size  of  universities  is  not 
stressed  as  often  as  one  might  assume,  but 
administrative  and  teaching  problems  re- 
lated to  size  do  pop  up. 

Mark  Orlng  of  Indiana  University,  a  new 
left  leader  there,  charges  that  10  percent 
of  the  faculty  members  at  his  school  do  not 
teach  courses  but  spend  their  time  In  other 
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activities.  Moderate  John  Peden  of  State 
University  of  New  Tork  complains  of  over- 
size classes.  A  conservative  undergraduate 
at  I.U.  tells  of  Inadequate  courses,  stressing, 
however,  that  there  are  a  minority,  taught 
over  television  with  the  instruction  burden 
being  carried  by  a  graduate  student. 

Jacques  Barzun,  a  professor  and  assistant 
to  the  president  at  Columbia  University, 
says  the  schools  have  tried  to  become  service 
institutions  catering  to  all  elements  In  so- 
ciety. Barzun  thinks  the  present-day  cry  for 
"relevance" — urging  the  university  to  plunge 
Into  social-political  questions — could  reduce 
classes  to  current-events  seminars.  He  blames 
the  modem  yen  for  Informality  and  the  "cult 
of  inattention"  for  blurring  thought  proc- 
esses of  students. 

REVOLT  PHRASES  LEARNED  IN  CLASS 

Barzun  also  notes  that  the  content  of  the 
curriculum  Is  Involved  In  the  current  up- 
rising, since  the  phrases  new  leftists  fling 
at  the  beads  of  school  administrators  are 
often  things  they  have  learned  In  the  class- 
room to  begin  with.  "All  the  critiques  of  so- 
ciety have  been  professors'  work  for  the  last 
half -century,"  he  says. 

Academic  skepticism  toward  established 
values  also  seems  to  be  involved.  A  student 
at  the  University  of  Tennessee  said  that 
when  he  came  to  the  school  he  "equated 
God  and  the  United  States  government  and 
things  like  that,"  but  that  his  education 
changed  his  outlook.  "U.T.  has  given  me  a 
sense  of  weighing  values  or  anything  else 
and  coming  up  with  what  I  think  Is  best." 
This  student  was  one  of  the  group  protest- 
ing practices  of  the  school  administration. 

SOME  STAND  TTP  TO  NEW  LEFT 

A  new  left  undergraduate  at  Colimibla 
Illustrates  the  point  in  economic  matters.  A 
member  of  the  Young  People's  Socialist 
League,  he  says  his  coUectlvlst  opinions  stem 
In  part  from  a  conviction  that  free  enterprise 
was  totally  discredited  by  the  1929  depres- 
sion, an  Idea  he  documented  from  works 
of  Harvard  economist  J.  Kenneth  Oalbralth. 
Many  leftist  students  cite  such  things  from 
their  academic  experience. 

There  are  cases  in  which  faculty  members 
have  stood  up  strongly  against  new  left  tac- 
tics— Sidney  Hook  at  New  York  University, 
Richard  Hofstadter  of  Columbia.  John  Bun- 
zel of  San  Francisco.  Yet  the  over-all  verdict 
is  that  elements  of  the  faculty,  in  one  ca- 
pacity or  another,  have  had  a  key  role  In 
spurring  disorder. 

"I  know  of  no  case  of  a  major  blowup  In 
a  university,"  says  Harvard's  faculty  dean, 
Franklin  L.  Ford,  "where  a  fraction  of  the 
faculty  has  not  contributed  to  the  trouble 
by  fudging  the  Issues,  whether  moral,  legal, 
or  simply  rational." 

Radicals  Declare  War  on  Liberal  Professor 

Prof.  John  H.  Bunzel  knows  what  It's  like 
to  disagree  with  the  radical  left. 

It's  like  war. 

Bvmzel  unwittingly  became  a  symbol  in 
the  violent  strife  at  San  Francisco  State 
College  Jxist  as  the  school  Itself  became  a 
symbol  of  victory  or  defeat  for  radicals  across 
the  country. 

Before  San  Francisco  State  was  convulsed 
by  terrorism,  Bunzel  was  known  primarily 
as  the  f>opular  and  respected  chairman  at 
the  political  science  department.  He  had 
credentials  as  a  Kennedy  liberal  and  an  early 
campaigner  for  ethnic  studies  for  black  stu- 
dents. 

Then  last  October,  a  time  bomb  was  found 
ticking  outside  Bunzel's  office  door.  Later, 
part  of  his  department's  offices  were  ran- 
sacked; the  tires  of  his  car  were  slashed  at 
his  home  and  his  family  threatened  by  tele- 
phone. At  the  start  of  this  semester,  he  was 
kept  from  teaching  for  a  week  by  radicals 
who  raided  his  classroom. 

Why  did  the  radical  left  declare  war  on 
Bunzel? 
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To  some  extent,  b«  Mid.  It  WM  part  o< 
a  wldMprwul  attempt  to  sUcnc*  llbenl 
faculty  manbera,  who  oppoMd  r*<llc*I  t«ctlca 
of  dUrupUon.  Their  poUUcal  credentlala  put 
tbam  in  a  unique  position  to  dlacre<llt  radi- 
cal mettaoda  and  Inject  re—on  where  the 
new  left  wanted  only  confrontetlon. 

But  more  Important  in  Bunxel's  caae,  he 
had  questioned  Dr.  Nathan  Hare's  proposals 
for  creating  an  autonomous  black  studies 
depsjtment  at  San  Francisco  State  Bunzel 
did  It  mildly,  In  an  article  published  in  the 
scholarly  journal.  Oaedelus. 

"I  was  an  early  supporter  of  a  sound 
ethnic  program,"  Bunzel  said,  "but  I  was 
opposed  to  the  revolutionary,  nationalistic 
approarh  that  Hare  proposed. 

"This  place  became  so  polarized  that  If 
you  didn't  support  Hare's  proposal  you  were 
tagged  as  an  opponent  and  a  racist.  We 
couldn't  even  talk  about  options  or  alter- 
nate proposals. 

"Black  studies  got  completely  caught  up 
In  revolutionary  bombast." 

San  Francisco  Stete  long  has  been  a  test- 
ing ground  for  radical  tactics.  It  was  the  first 
and  most  extreme  example  of  the  inward 
shift  ortBe  black  student  revolt.  Fortunately. 
tH%  enVryonment  of  San  Franclaco  State, 
and  trouble  faced  by  8.  I.  Hayakawa,  Its  act- 
ing president,  aren't  duplicated  at  many  US. 
campuses,  although  the  same  issues  are  being 
raised  by  black  students  almost  everywhere. 

The  trend  at  the  majority  of  schools  Is  to 
go  most  of  the  way  in  granting  black  student 
demands  quickly.  If  possible  While  the  de- 
mands usually  are  couched  In  nonnegotlable 
terms,  there  Is  considerable  negotiating  re- 
ported from  behind  the  scenes.  In  general, 
where  blacks  see  progress,  they  have  adopted 
a  wait-and-see  posture. 

The  blacks'  demands  pretty  much  follow 
the  same  pattern : 

1.  More  courses  emphasizing  the  black  ex- 
parlenca  in  America,  preferably  taught  by 
black  instructors  and  in  a  separate  depart- 
ment. 

2.  More  black  faculty,  counselors  and  ad- 
mlalatratort  throughout  the  university,  but 
aapaclally  In  such  areas  of  special  concern 
as  admissions  and  financial  aid  ofBces. 

3.  More  recniltlng  of  black  students,  par- 
ticularly among  the  disadvantaged  In  the 
ghettos,  under  special  admission  policies. 

4.  Special  or  separate  social  and  living  fa- 
cilities for  blacks. 

6.  Administration  of  as  many  of  these 
programs  as  possible  by  black  students  and 
advisers. 

Prom  Harvard  to  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington, schools  across  the  country  are  mak- 
ing commitments  In  varying  degrees  to  these 
goals,  whether  black  studente  have  made  for- 
mal demands  or  not. 

The  reasons  behind  some  of  the  black  de- 
mands are  obvious,  but  others  are  subjective 
and  complicated.  The  whole  issue  is  cloaked 
m  the  intense  new  feeling  of  black  aware- 
ness and  search  for  racial  pride  and  Identity 
that  have  come  to  dominate  the  black  move- 
ment. 

MANT  Toim o  BLACKS  Birnni 

Integration  as  most  liberals  have  under- 
stood It,  that  Is,  a  colorblind  society  based 
on  a  whllte-mlddle-class-value  system.  Is  a 
dead  letter  as  far  as  many  young  black  Amer- 
icans are  concerned. 

That's  the  view  of  John  U.  Monro,  dean  of 
Harvard  College  until  two  years  ago  when  he 
went  to  Miles  College,  a  Negro  school  In 
Birminghan),  to  become  director  of  fresh- 
man studies. 

Monro  sees  the  black  student  today  as  no 
longer  seeking  traditional  integration  with 
white  society,  but  seeking  full  equality  and 
respect.  Monro  likens  the  black  movement 
to  that  of  labor  as  It  struggles  to  become  orga- 
nized. 

He  sees  black  society  moving  toward  "a 
great  black  union"  with  the  Intellectual  and 
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eccmomlc  muscle  to  command  respect  and 
equality. 

For  black  stttdente,  then,  higher  education 
must  build  union. 

There  are  also  more  Inunedlate  reasons 
behind  black  demands  listed  by  university 
observers: 

1.  Many  black  studenu  are  committed  to 
return  to  the  ghettos,  which  means  they  need 
skills  tellored  to  black -ghetto  society. 

a.  Black  studies  also  may  help  to  bridge  an 
unoomforteble  sense  of  separation  many 
black  studenu  feel  from  their  less-fortunate 
brothers  and  sisters  who  don't  go  on  to 
college. 

3.  Some  college  and  universities  in  the  past 
year  or  two  have  reached  among  the  truly 
disadvantaged  to  increase  black  enrollments, 
but  haven't  prepared  to  deal  with  their  spe- 
cial handicaps. 

As  Ed  Wynn.  a  Negro  graduate  student  at 
Berkeley,  put  it,  "There  are  people  here  who 
simply  don't  belong  here.  When  they  ask  for 
a  separate  department  it's  another  way  of 
saying  they  can't  make  It  without  special 
help." 

Nearly  all  universities  want  to  avoid  being 
pushed  into  setting  up  completely-auton- 
omous black  studies  departmente  such  as 
Hare  planned  at  San  Francisco  Stete.  With 
no  academic  controls,  Bunael  said,  "The  dan- 
ger Is  that  well  create  Jim  Crow  colleges 
within  the  Northern  unlverslUes.  " 

uNivcasnTcs  aotust  AOtnaaioN  standaxos 

With  the  middle  class  cream  long  since 
skimmed  from  the  top  of  black  society,  most 
universities  quietly  are  "adjusting"  their  ad- 
mission standards  to  bring  in  more  Negro 
studenu. 

A  University  of  Washington  administra- 
tor declared.  "As  long  as  the  exit  require- 
menU  remiln  the  same.  It  doesn't  make  a 
tinker's  dam  what  the  entrance  requirements 
are." 

But  almost  every  new  black  enroUee  today 
requires  financial  assistance  and  extra  effort 
and  preparation  to  keep  him  In  school.  And 
that  adds  up  to  a  heavy  financial  burden, 
especially  for  schools  that  are  already  flirting 
with  a  taxpayer  revolt. 

The  University  of  Washington,  for  example, 
U  In  the  first  full  year  of  lu  Special  Edu- 
cation Programs  to  rvcrult  disadvantaged 
minority  studente. 

The  University  of  Washington  reporte  a 
coat  of  about  $370,000  for  the  program,  which 
provides  "absolutely  minimal"  financial  as- 
sUtance.  according  to  Ite  program  coordi- 
nator. That  does  not  Include  faculty  costs 
related  to  black  studies. 

Colorado  ezpecU  to  need  (500,000  this  year 
to  launch  lU  new  recruiting  effort.  Involv- 
ing 75  studente. 

Most  administrators  report  that  their 
funds  are  patched  together  from  various 
sources.  In  some  cases,  faculty  and  studente 
are  major  contributors. 

S78.000    DONATSD    AT    TTNIVKSSTrT 

At  the  University  of  Washington,  for  ex- 
ample, a  black  student  request  last  year  for 
recruiting  funds  brought  a  donation  of  $78.- 
000  from  faculty  and  graduate  studente. 
Washington's  undergraduates  plan  a  volun- 
teer work  program  in  May  to  raise  more 
money. 

At  the  University  of  Colorado,  the  student 
body  recently  voted  by  referendimi  to  tack 
an  extra  $6  per  student  on  annual  activity 
fees  for  the  sole  purpose  of  recruiting  and 
assisting  minority  studente.  The  fee  boost 
win  provide  about  9600,000  over  four  years. 

With  stete  legislatures  and  the  Federal 
government  tightening  belte,  most  black  pro- 
gram co-ordlnators  see  the  large  private 
foundations  as  their  best  source  of  funds. 
Here,  competition  looms  among  very  unequal 
competitors:  The  state  universities  and  the 
almost-forgotten  Negro  colleges  In  the  South. 

As  mors  Northern  schools  make  commlt- 
menu  to  their  black  minorities  and  to  the 
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ghettos,    the   small    Negro    schools    face   a 
squeeae  from  two  directions. 

In  a  competition  for  private  fund«  with 
prestigious  Northern  schools  they  are  out- 
c1  assart.  In  addition,  they  probably  face  a 
raid  on  their  most-talented  personnel  as  the 
big  schools  scramble  to  find  qualified  black 
faculty,  graduate  studente  and  administra- 
tors. 

Campusxs  SPLrr  on  STrt>ENT  Rights,  Powes 

"Student  rtghte"  aikl  "student  power"  are 
phrases  often  used  on  the  college  campus. 

What  these  words  mean  is  frequently  un- 
clear to  people  in  the  outelde  world.  In  some 
caaee.  It  Is  unclear  to  the  btudente  them- 
selves, since  It  means  different  things  to 
different  people. 

To  the  partisans  of  Studente  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society,  student  power  and  student 
rlghte  mean  the  right  to  "radicalise"  the 
campus,  to  use  It  as  a  power-base  for  new 
left  action.  The  new  left  does  not  extend 
similar  rlghu  to  those  who  disagree  with  it. 

This  attitude  has  been  Illustrated  at  San 
Pninclsco  State  College  where  a  student  gov- 
ernment sympathetic  to  campus  radicals 
switched  funds  from  traditional  campuswlde 
activities  to  the  political  Interesu  of  the  left. 

Moderate  studente  are  trying  to  recall  the 
governing  group  and  in  February  a  superior 
court  Judge  ordered  ite  asseu  Impounded. 

The  radical  view  has  been  made  even 
plainer  by  the  shouting  down  of  opposition 
spokesmen,  taking  over  buildings  and  deny- 
ing access  to  other  studenu.  and  in  state- 
menu  of  new  left  theoreticians  such  as  Prof. 
Herbert  Marcuse  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  San  Diego. 

SDS  bellevea  It  is  entitled  to  coerce  people 
because  it  is  crusading  for  destruction  ol  a 
corrupt  society  Mark  Rudd.  the  1968  Co- 
lumbia SDS  leader,  said  that  "Depriving  a 
few  individuals  of  their  'right'  to  an  educa- 
tion ...  is  certainly  a  lesser  evil  than  al- 
lowing Columbia   to  continue   iU  policies'" 

Another  Columbia  new  leftist  Interviewed 
after  the  1968  strike  explained  that  seizure 
of  buildings  and  similar  activities  were  Justi- 
fied by  the  vrrltlngs  of  Marcuse.  who  believes 
"tolerance"  should  be  extended  only  to  leftist 
groups  and  denied  to  others. 

Charles  Proctor,  a  general  studies  student 
from  Indianapolis,  Is  chairman  of  the  antl- 
SD6  Studenu  for  Columbia.  He  charges  that 
the  SDS  version  of  student  rlghU  is  opposed 
to  what  the  majority  of  studenu  want,  since 
one  of  SDS's  demands  is  to  ban  military  re- 
cruiting from  the  campus.  In  a  previous 
referendum,  Columbia  studenu  voted  over- 
whelmingly In  favor  of  such  recruiting. 

David  Keene  of  Wisconsin,  a  conservative 
youth  leader,  makes  the  same  accusation. 
He  says  the  new  left  Is  vocal  about  demanding 
that  lU  favorites  be  allowed  to  appear  on 
campus,  but  would  deny  this  right  to  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Dow  Chemical  Co.  and 
others. 

To  reform  liberals  on  the  campus,  "student 
rigbU"  have  a  different  meaning.  As  most 
often  used  in  colleges  today,  the  phrase 
implies  that  the  university  Is  similar  to  a 
government  and  that  the  studenU,  as  the 
"governed,"  should  have  some  pay  on  college 
rules. 

Another  version  says  studente  picking  up 
a  percentage  of  educational  coste  should  have 
an  equal  share  of  decision-making  power. 

Discussions  on  this  subject  were  prevalent 
at  every  campus  surveyed,  and  at  Indiana, 
the  major  topic  as  "open-vlsltation"  privi- 
leges In  rooms  of  the  opposite  sex.  At  Skid- 
more,  It  was  a  demand  that  studenu  sit  on 
the  board  of  trustees  and  help  make  rules. 

Harvard  studenU  want  representation  at 
faculty  meeUngs  to  observe  deliberations  and 
present  their  views.  At  some  schools  the 
Issues  are  centered  on  social  prerogatives, 
women's  dorm  hours  at  Tennessee  and  dress 
regulations  at  Louisiana  State. 
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Pam  Miller,  vice-president  of  the  Student 
Government  Association  at  UBU,  says,  "Stu- 
dent rlghte  In  my  opinion  would  consist  of 
Uoiltlng  the  rules  and  regulations  which  the 
university  can  make  to  those  which  are  nec- 
essary for  the  furtherance  of  their  stated 
objeetlvs.  academic  development." 

Questions  of  curriculum  and  academic 
practtcs  also  arise,  however.  At  the  University 
of  Washington,  studente  score  the  refusal  of 
tenure  to  faculty  members  who  have  not 
published  sufficient  scholarly  material.  John 
Mosler,  student  body  vice-president,  says  the 
itudent  government  noay  mount  a  campaign 
tgainst  the  academic  reward  system  and  the 
"publlsb-or-perlsh"  rale. 

A  demand  for  "relevance"  in  course  mate- 
rial, meaning  emphasis  on  black  studies  or 
other  programs  connected  to  current  prob- 
lems, often  Is  advanced.  Negro  students  Alex 
Crumble  of  Wisconsin  and  BUI  Allen  of  Clare- 
inont  Men's  College,  whose  poUtlcal  opinions 
are  otherwise  diverse,  support  this  Idea.  So 
does  former  track  star  Ralph  Boston,  now  on 
the  staff  of  the  University  of  Tennessee's 
Dean  Tom  Scott.  Boston  says  a  program 
aimed  at  establishing  black  Identity  would 
be  helpful  not  only  for  Negroes  but  for  white 
itudente  as  well. 

A  legalistic  turn  Is  supplied  by  a  campaign 
for  "due  process"  in  dlsclpUnary  matters, 
has  responded  to  this  by  having  a  former 
sUte  Supreme  Court  justice  preside  at  a 
hearing  for  SDS  members.  Student  leaders 
Pat  Stlmer  and  Pat  McOraw  argue  that 
collegiate  discipline  should  be  administered 
by  the  courte  rather  than  by  the  school. 

Conservative  studente  have  still  another 
view  of  student  rlghte.  They  do  not  disagree 
with  antl-patemallsm  efforte,  but  see  them 
In  a  different  philosophical  light.  Thus. 
Richard  Combs,  a  Young  Americans  for  Free- 
dom leader  at  Tennessee,  says  of  women's 
dorm  hours:  "For  a  girl  under  21,  the  par- 
ents should  be  the  deciding  factor,  not  the 
university."  Sam  Coyner,  head  of  the  con- 
servative Madison  Society,  agrees. 

These  spokesmen  oppose  liberal  efforte  to 
use  the  Issue  as  a  pretext  for  demonstrations. 
They  point  out  that  the  taxpayers  also  have 
rlghU  as  to  what  goes  on  at  the  unlvezfelty 
since  they  pay  the  bills. 

Conservatives  urge  correction  of  what  they 
charge  la  Imbalance  in  cotirse  material.  At 
Stanford.  Harvey  Hukarl,  Young  Americans 
for  Freedom  leader,  and  BUI  Boyd.  Young 
RepubUcan  chairman,  presented  a  Ust  of 
proposals  for  more  conservatlve-Uberal  bal- 
ance In  the  currlculiim.  At  USC,  colunmlst 
Bill  Saraclno  of  the  DallyK  Trojan  contends 
that  faculties  are  slanted  to  the  left,  whUe 
conservative  leader  Pat  Nolan  opposes  com- 
pulsory fees  to  finance  liberal  programs. 

A  list  of  recommendations  presented  to 
California  education  officials  by  Young 
Americans  for  Freedom  Includes: 

1.  Creation  of  a  free  market  studies  de- 
partment. 

2.  Implementation  of  voluntary  student 
body  fees. 

3.  Free  election  of  campus  newspaper  edi- 
tors. 

4.  Strict  enforcement  of  aU  laws  designed 
to  maintain  order  on  campus. 

5.  Opposition  to  consolidation  of  authority 
over  state  Junior  coUeges.  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 

Conservatives  do  not  claim  the  right  to 
run  the  universities.  They  say  their  purpose 
la  to  get  an  education,  not  to  give  one.  and 
that  their  foremost  "right"  is  to  receive  the 
schooling  they  contracted  for.  Twelve  stu- 
denu at  Columbia  have  filed  suit  against 
the  university,  charging  that  the  school's 
failure  to  prevent  the  shutting  down  of  class- 
rooms In  1908  denied  them  the  service  for 
which  they  bad  paid  tuition. 
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STTTDXNTS  HlELP  Choobs  Facttltt 
WhUe  coUege  radicals  shout  demands  for 
"student   power"    many   of   their   moderate 
clafismatee  are  putting  It  to  work  without 
fanfare. 

At  the  University  of  Oregon,  for  example, 
studente  In  the  School  of  Community  Service 
and  Public  Affairs  have  Just  been  granted 
one-third  of  the  vote  in  the  school's  policy- 
making, general-Btaff  committee. 

Because  of  Irregular  faculty  attendance 
at  meetings,  the  studente  say  It's  likely  they 
wUl  be  equal  partners  In  setting  poUcy. 

The  school.  In  Ite  operation  and  curricu- 
lum. Is  putting  Into  practice  the  twin  cliches 
of  campus  dissent,  "student  power"  and 
"relevance." 

The  experiment  Is  different  but  not  revolu- 
tionary. Across  the  coiontry,  moderate  stu- 
dente are  asserting  new  Influence  at  every 
level  of  the  college  system. 

Sometimes  their  goals  aren't  very  different 
from  those  of  the  radical  left.  But  they  fight 
or  change  by  working  within  the  university 
system  Instead  of  trying  to  destroy  It. 

All  across  the  college  map,  students  are 
working  their  way  Into  faculty  and  admin- 
istrative councils.  They  are  helping  to  choose 
unlveiwwy  presldente,  deans  and  faculty. 
More  and  more,  they  are  taking  complete 
charge  of  student  affairs  Jind  buagete  that 
sometimes  run  higher  than  $1  million. 

The  Oregon  school,  offlclaUy  l'/2  years  old. 
Is  one  of  a  handful  of  undergraduate  pro- 
fessional schools  in  the  country.  It  Is  pre- 
paring about  280  major  and  premajor  stu- 
dente for  careers  In  the  public  sector. 

It  also  serves  another  1,300  studente  In 
the  university  with  an  Innovative  liberal 
arte  curriculum  that  many  student  dlssl- 
dente  across  the  country  would  envy  for  Ite 
"relevance." 

"As  an  applied  social  science  school,  we're 
problem-centered  rather  than  course-  or  dis- 
cipline-oriented." explains  Dean  Norman 
Sundberg.  That  means  the  courses,  using 
team  teaching  and  other  techniques,  cut 
across  traditional  academic  subjecte  to  foc\is 
on  social  and  poUtlcal  issues. 

Sample  subjecte  Include  poverty,  violence, 
black  power  and  urban  unrest.  The  school 
has  Inherited  much  of  the  developing  black 
studies  curriculum  at  Oregon,  also. 

"Some  of  our  most-Interesting  courses  were 
suggested  by  the  studente,"  Sundberg  said, 
adding  that  the  school  has  sought  studente' 
advice   on   curriculum  from   the  start. 

Students  are  exposed  to  continuing  fleld 
work,  ending  with  placement  for  a  full  aca- 
deml;  term  (three  months)  In  a  social  or 
government  agency  of  their  choice.  The  fleld 
work  brings  the  sterry-eyed  down  to  eartli. 
sometimes  suddenly,  according  to  Dr.  Keith 
Jensen,  who  runs  the  program. 

"They  learn  the  frtistratlon  of  bureauc- 
racy In  pubUc  agencies"  he  said.  "SomeUmea 
they're  overwhelmed,  but  If  we  can  com- 
municate patience,  they  can  become  sharp 
social  critics." 

"One  of  thU  school's  great  potentials  Is 
to  brtng  m  the  radicals  and  teach  them  how 
to  work  with  the  establishment,"  said  Dave 
Cleveland,  a  22-year-old  senior  from  Salem. 
Oregon. 

He  added.  "This  school  breaks  down  the 
parent-chUd  relationship  between  faculty 
and   studente   so   conunon   everywhere." 

Another  often-heard  complaint  Involves 
the  length  of  the  educational  experience.  Hz 
MargoUash.  a  Junior  from  Marin  County, 
Calif.,  asserted,  "What  CSPA  Is  saying  In 
some  degree  Is  that  what  can  be  accom- 
plished In  an  extra  year  of  graduate  school 
can  also  be  done  in  an  undergraduate 
school." 

Another  Oregon  Innovation,  a  type  sought 
by  studente  elsewhere.  Is  Ito  "search"  pro- 
gram, a  student-centered  system  for  put- 
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ting  Into  operation  experimental  courses  for 
full  credit.  This  year's  offerings  Included: 
Seminars  on  non-violence,  poUtlcal  revolu- 
tion, underground  cinema,  black  theater  and 
racism  In  American  culture. 

harvard    SITTDKNT    WATCHDOG    COMMrTTEE 

Crossings  to  the  East  coast  for  a  different 
example  ok  student  Influence,  a  conunlttee 
at  Harvard  acu  as  student  watchdog  over 
the   university's   academic   performEuice. 

The  main  function  of  the  Harvard-Rad- 
cUfle  PoUcy  Committee  Is  to  "audit"  Har- 
vard's academic  departmente,  six  each  year. 
It  polls  and  Interviews  studente  and  faculty, 
analyzes  lectures,  examinations,  course  re- 
qulremente,  the  working  conditions  of  grad- 
\iate  asslstante,  ete.  Ite  reporte  are  taken 
seriously,  studente  say. 

One  of  the  committee's  members,  21-year- 
old  Miss  Kay  Tolbert,  Is  a  Washington 
senior  bound  for  law  school.  Her  poUtlcal 
views  are  ultrallberal.  If  not  new  left.  Why 
does  she  expend  her  energy  and  time  on  the 
policy  commltteee's  work  rather  than  on 
radical  politics? 

OBTAINABLE   GOALS    SET 

"Precisely  because  I  think  we  can  get 
something  done;  our  goals  are  usually  short 
range  and  obtainable. 

"I  may  agree  with  the  radicals,  but  I'm  not 
convinced  that  SDS  radical  methodology  Is 
the  way  to  accomplish  anything,"  she  says. 

Besides,  she  says,  "Education  has  been  my 
whole  life.  SDS  is  not  particularly  interested 
in  Harvard.  I'm  interested  in  national  poli- 
tics, but  In  Harvard  also." 

At  Harvard,  the  flnal  appeal  on  all  Issues   . 
Is  to  the  faculty,  not  the  administration,  and 
studenu  know  it.  Harvard's  faculty  Is  prob- 
ably more  accessible  to  students  than  the 
faculty  of  almost  any  other  major  university. 

But  Miss  Tolbert  and  other  student  leaders 
are  campaigning  for  a  stronger  student  voice 
In  faculty  councils  where  decisions  are  made. 

"They  listen  to  us.  but  we're  not  there 
for  their  discussion  or  action,"  she  said. 
"Sometimes  they  simply  misread  what  we've 
said." 

The  studente  have  asked  for  a  permanent 
voice,  not  a  vote.  In  meetings  of  the  full 
faculty.  So  far.  they've  been  rebuffed,  but 
they  scored  a  breakthrough  In  January  when 
they  were  allowed,  for  the  first  time,  to  appear 
at  a  faculty  meeting  and  present  evidence  on 
the  academic  standing  of  ROTC. 

STTJDENTS   tJSE   THEIH    POWERS 

At  the  University  of  Washington,  In 
Seattle,  student  muscle  is  flexed  effectively  by 
the  2  Vi -year-old  Graduate  and  Professional 
Student  Senate.  Ite  purview  is  "anything  that 
affecte  student  life,"  according  to  Bill  Inglls, 
its  first  president  and  now  an  assistant  to 
the  university  vice-president. 

The  elected  graduate  senate  has  fought 
discrimination  in  off-campus  housing, 
prompted  programs  and  raised  funds  for 
minority  students  snd  recruited  tutors  for 
black  undergraduates.  In  the  works  are  a 
unlversltywide  senate  and  a  student-faculty 
blU  of  rights. 

"Protest  marches  arent  very  smart."  Inglls 
says,  "You  get  what  you  want  by  doing  your 
homework  on  the  problems  and  then  getting 
to  the  guy  who  makes  the  decisions.  Student 
input  Is  one  of  the  most  valuable  resources 
In  a  university.  At  least  50  per  cent  of  it  Is 
good,  and  that's  as  high  a  percentage  as  you 
get  in  any  enterprise." 


Camfus  Revolt  Spurs  Ntw  Sttttent  Leaders 
A  new  breed  of  student  leaders  seems  to 
be  surfacing  out  of  the  turmoil  of  the  radi- 
cal revolt  on  American  coUege  campuses. 

They  signal  an  end  to  the  popularity  con- 
teste  for  student  offices  long  dominated  by 
gridiron  heroes,  fraternity  boys  and  sorority 
girls. 
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The  new  breed  la  a  product  of  the  campiu 
rerolutlcm.  It»  member*  oppoee  the  violent 
and  disruptive  tactics  of  the  new  left,  but 
they're  definitely  not  wedded  to  the  atatua 

QUO. 

They  are  crtUca  of  higher  education, 
pledged  to  fundamenUI  changee  In  the  unl- 
verslUes  and  to  a  strong.  raUonal  student 
voice  in  unlveralty  affairs.  And  they're  wUUng 
to  work  for  It. 

Sometime*  sympathetic  to  the  views  of  the 
left-wing  minority,  they  Invariably  support 
the  broad  goals  of  the  black  student  move- 
ment. 

Tliey  seldom  claim  to  reflect  the  views  of 
the  silent,  disinterested  or  apathetic  major- 
ity on  all  issues  But  they  are  a  major  ele- 
ment of  the  student  response  to  the  New 
Left 

They  dont  see  themselves  as  caretakers  of 
hand-me-down  student  instltuOons  but  as 
lobbyists  for  serious  student  Interests. 

This  new  breed  can  be  found  taking  charge 
at  Harvard,  Colorado,  San  Francisco  State 
and  dozens  of  campuses  In  between.  They 
are  even  organizing  regionally  and  n«tlon> 

»Uy.  . 

Herejire  some  samples: 

Steve  Dlaa  Is  a  20-year-old  Junior  at  San 
Francisco  State  College,  a  school  under  con- 
tinuous police  protection  or  occupation  for 
more  than  three  months. 

As  we  talked  In  a  hallway  of  the  BS8 
Building  at  San  Francisco  State,  we  were 
Jolted  by  a  sharp  blast  In  a  stairwell  a  few 
feet  away,  then  the  crash  of  a  heavy  steel 
trash  can  coming  down  on  the  floor  above. 

Diaz,  small  and  wiry,  hardly  flinched.  "Jxist 
another  bomb,"  he  said,  as  two  other  stu- 
dent* trotted  by  carrying  fire  extinguishers. 
"That's  why  we  need  the  police  aroxmd  here. 
What  was  I  saying?" 

Diaz  Is  chairman  of  the  United  California 
Students  for  an  Academic  Environment. 
Bom  at  San  Francisco  State  last  November 
a*  the  Committee  for  an  Academic  Environ- 
ment, it  formed  a  statewide  organization  In 
December  embracing  30  campiise*. 

Its  short-term  goal  la  to  help  end  violence 
and  dUruptlon  at  California  schools.  Diaz 
said: 

"We  believe  the  radical  left  has  been  able 
to  do  what  It  has  because  of  a  leadership  void 
among  students  and  administrators.  They've 
exploited  legitimate  and  Imagined  Ills  for 
their  own  ulterior  motives. 

"The  only  reason  these  things  have  lasted 
more  than  two  weeks  on  any  campus  la  that 
they  discovered  that  students  don't  like  to 
have  police  on  campus.  Nobody's  going  to 
point  out  that  you're  a  violent,  pushy  little 
demagogue  as  long  as  you  look  oppressed  by 
heavy  authority." 

SAM  nUNCISCO  KKCAU.  DBIVX 

"We  represent  the  poople  who  want  to  go 
to  class,"  added  Mark  Wolfe,  CAE  Information 
officer  at  San  Francisco  State  He  noted  that 
CAE  has  mounted  a  recall  campaign  against 
the  ultraleft  San  Francisco  State  student 
government. 

For  the  embattled  San  Francisco  State 
president.  S.  I.  Hayakawa.  the  CAE  has  been 
the  most  visible  evidence  he's  had  for  his 
claims  that  the  vast  majority  of  students 
support  his  stand  against  striking  radicals. 
The  student  government  supported  the 
strikers. 

But  CAE's  goals  go  beyond  restoring  order. 
"Once  we  eliminate  the  violence,  the  Issues 
will  stiU  have  to  be  solved,"  Diaz  said.  "We 
Intend  to  provide  a  continuing  student  voice 
on  academic  and  administrative  Issues  In  col- 
leges and  universities.  We've  declared  war  on 
student  apathy." 

At  San  Jose  State  College,  21-year-old  Jack 
Cade  Is  the  CAE  chairman.  Moderates  there 
claim  success  in  helping  to  end  a  student 
strike  marked  by  violence  and  Imported  agi- 
tators. 

Cade  said:  "This  OTganlzatlon's  goals  an 
not  only  to  denounce  the  violent  radical 
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groups  but  to  develop  concrete,  nonviolent 
ways  to  effect  change  on  the  campus.  We 
want  to  dispose  of  the  fuel  that  feeds  vio- 
lence." 

Diaz.  In  fact,  alms  at  nothing  less  than 
reorganization  of  the  California  college  and 
university  systems.  He  and  other  CAS  mem- 
bers blame  the  root  problems  at  Berkeley  and 
San  Francisco  State  on  "bureaucratic,  buck- 
passing  administrators." 

"They  don't  give  a  damn  about  students. 
They  work  mostly  at  remaining  undisturbed 
in  their  Jobs,"  Diaz  charged.  They've  written 
their  own  Job  descriptions  at  t26.0O0  a  year. 
Nowhere  at  San  Francisco  State  Is  anyone 
Anally  answerable  for  malfunctions  In  any 
area. 

"They  are  totally  without  Imagination  ex- 
cept In  pollticlng.  After  this  Is  all  over  and 
Hayakawa  Is  gone,  these  same  administrators 
win  be  there  doing  whatever  It  is  they  do." 

CaSZ   AOAIMST  COU.SOB  BTsmc 

Diaz  and  CAE  are  busy  documenting  their 
case  against  the  state  college  system.  Re- 
forms they  speak  of  Include:  "More  auton- 
omy for  each  campus,  less  bureaucracy,  fewer 
"clvU  sa-7lce  mentalities"  In  administrations 
and  stronger  presidents  with  authority  to 
make  changes. 

Senstlve  about  being  used  and  Ignored  at 
the  same  time.  Diaz  declared,  "We'll  try  to 
speak  with  reason  and  in  earnest.  We're  not 
going  to  be  put  off  simply  because  we're  not 
violent.  We're  devout  but  not  orthodox  about 
the  American  system." 

A  kindred  soul  1,500  mUes  to  the  east  Is 
Pat  Stlmer,  new  president  of  the  Associated 
Students  of  the  University  of  Colorado  at 
Boulder.  He  fervently  wishes  that  politicians 
and  nervous  university  ofHclals  would  quit 
focusing  on  the  radical  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society  "so  that  we  could  get  down  to 
some  Important  Issues." 

"The  real  Issue  Is  that  there's  a  larger 
society  out  there  and  the  university  has  to 
deal  with  it."  said  Stlmer. 

He  plans  a  campaign  to  begin  restructuring 
university  currlculunu.  He  wants  them  to 
be  more  innovative,  to  cut  across  the  line*  or 
narrow  areas,  to  put  social  and  political  prob- 
lems In  human  perspective  for  students.  He 
wants  college  to  emphasize  personal  growth 
at  least  as  much  as  career  preparation. 

8KKXIN0    BBOADXa    BTUDXMTS    HOZIZONS 

In  order  to  broaden  student  horizons 
beyond  the  career  and  play  aspects  of  coUcge, 
Stlmer  plans  a  week  of  special  orientation 
next  year  for  Incoming  freshmen,  using  "the 
most  exciting  people  at  the  University  to 
show  them  what  education  can  be." 

To  Stimer  and  others  of  his  persuasion, 
the  university  U  and  should  be  a  social  and 
poUtlcal  crucible  In  which  to  mix  and  mold 
human  value*.  Many  other  students  would 
not  agree. 

At  the  University  of  Washington  In 
SeatUe.  the  aggressive  new  student  govern- 
ment has  a  whole  agenda  of  projecta,  in- 
cluding a  campaign  against  the  "publish  or 
perish"  system  by  which  faculty  members 
are  hired  and  fired. 

But  the  first  concern,  according  to  student 
vice-president  John  Mosler.  Is  the  expected 
spring  uprising  of  SD3.  "If  there  Isn't  an 
effective  student  government  here,  the  radi- 
cal left  can  throw  this  campus  Into  turmoil," 
he  said. 

Effective  student  government  across  the 
nation  Is  the  goal  of  a  dozen  voluntary  col- 
lege "dropouts"  who  occupy  a  sparsely  fur- 
nished suite  of  offices  In  Washington.  They 
are  the  staff  of  the  new  national  headquar- 
ters of  the  Associated  Student  Oovernmenu 
of  the  U.S.A. 

According  to  Stave  Snyder,  M-year-old 
treasurer  and  former  student  body  president 
at  the  University  of  Alaska,  the  group  con- 
siders its  goals  Important  enough  that  they 
quit  their  college*  temporarily  for  an  uncer- 
tain future  in  Washington. 
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For  himself,  Snydsr  says,  "I'm  beginning 
to  be  a  firm  believer  that  American  educa- 
tion is  obsolete.  Everything  is  squared  off  in 
lltUe  cubicles. 

"I  feel  I  can  go  out  and  get  a  Job  and  live 
comfortably  In  typical  middle  class  Ameri- 
can fashion,  but  It's  not  enough.  I'm  not 
worried  about  a  Job  like  my  parents  were. 
Kids  today  want  to  get  Involved.  We  think 
student  government  can  be  viable  In  repre- 
senting students  and  In  Influencing  the  di- 
rection the  university  takes." 

With  all  of  that,  the  political  cast  of  ASa 
Is  mostly  Republican  and  definitely  anti- 
New  Left. 

SOPRISnCATXD   BXSZABCU   ST8TKM 

James  W.  Blair.  A30  director  of  research 
and  University  of  Cincinnati  honor  student, 
is  working  to  get  a  sophisticated  research 
system  funded  through  a  private  foundation. 
Its  short-term  use  will  be  to  keep  student 
governments  Informed  of  each  other's  doings. 

Over  the  long  haul,  Blair  wants  to  con- 
trlbuta  something  Important  in  the  area  of 
synthesizing  knowledge  and  experience 
toward  an  understanding  of  what  student 
dissent  Is  all  about,  what  Its  roota  are  In  the 
American  education  experience. 

The  organized  moderates  are  flndlng  that 
community  support  stops  short  of  financing. 
"They  think  we're  kids  playing  games."  sayi 
Bruce  Angell,  CAE  treasurer  at  San  Fran- 
cisco State.  Soliciting  from  business  for  the 
CAE  cause  has  been  a  nlckel-and-dlme  expe- 
rience, he  notes  bitterly,  while  radicals  can 
collect  bail  money  In  five  flgxires. 

It's  debatable  how  effective  the  new  breed 
can  be.  Ed  Wynn,  a  Berkeley  graduate  stu- 
dent and  an  outspoken  Negro  moderate.  Is 
doubtful.  "The  administrations  will  talk  but 
not  change.  The  worst  thing  from  their 
point  of  view  Is  for  a  strong  student  coali- 
tion to  arise  and  take  some  of  their  power." 

Which  leaves  unanswered  the  fundamental 
question  posed  by  the  radicals:  Who  Is  going 
to  lead  campus  youth? 

RAOiCALa'  Acts  Spuk  Consksvativs  Stttdents 

Radical  youth  activity  has  had  an  unex- 
pected result — new  Impetus  for  campus  con- 
servatives. 

Although  less  publicized  than  Ita  op- 
ponente,  the  new  right  has  been  making 
gains  In  recent  months.  Leaders  of  the  move- 
ment attribute  this  In  part  to  growing  re- 
vulsion with  the  tactics  of  the  left. 

Conservative  studenta  have  been  active  in 
"majority  coalition"  efforta  to  oppose  the  left 
on  many  campuses,  often  providing  leader- 
ship and  drive  for  such  groups.  The  national 
conservative  organization.  Young  Americans 
for  Freedom,  encourages  such  activity  and 
has  a  detailed  program  for  countering  new 
left  demonstrations. 

This  effort  Include*  petition  campaigns  for 
an  "open"  or  "free"  campus,  counterdemon- 
stratlons  against  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society.  8p>eaker  programs,  publication  of 
newsletters  and  other  literature,  distribution 
of  posters  and  buttons.  The  conservative 
theme  Is  antlvlolence. 

"We  do  not  want  power  In  any  way.  shape, 
manner  or  form,"  says  one  conservative  state- 
ment. "What  we  want  Is  a  free  campus,  free 
of  any  one  group's  control  and  free  of  disrup- 
tion. .  .  ." 

In  CaUfomla.  YAF  U  distributing  100,000 
blue  lapel  buttons  signifying  opposition  to 
the  new  left.  "This  Is  a  big  project  now,"  says 
YAF  leader  Pat  Nolan  of  the  University  of 
Southern  California.  "It  symbolizes  opposi- 
tion to  terrorism.  There's  been  tremendous 
support  for  It." 

At  Colimibla.  where  conservative*  John 
Meyer.  Lou  Rossetto  and  Stan  Lehr  work 
through  the  night  In  a  walk-up  headquarters 
cranking  out  manifestoes  against  campus 
violence,  the  conservative  cause  Is  on  the 
upswing.  Although  conservatives  are  in  • 
distinct  minority,  they  feel  student  reaction 
against  SDS  Is  helping  them.  "We  have  • 
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broader  base  now  than  I  would  have  thought 
possible  three  years  ago,"  says  a  conserva- 
tive graduate  student. 

YAF  spokesmen  report  similar  resulto  at 
Wisconsin.  Stanford.  Tennessee.  Alan  Brand- 
statar.  executive  secretary  of  the  California 
YAP.  says  the  tempo  of  conservative  activity 
has  increase  notably  this  year.  Conservative 
spokesman  Mike  Connelly  of  Louisiana  says 
the  same.  Karen  O'Callaghan  and  other  YAF 
leaders  at  Wisconsin  say  the  movement  Is 
growing  there  through  energetic  chapter 
programs  against  a  background  of  new  left 
disruption. 

Much  conservative  youth  activity  has  been 
channeled  Into  the  normal  political  process, 
chlefiy  through  the  Young  Republicans.  Rob 
Polack.  Denny  Dougherty  and  Debbie  Benoit, 
Young  Republican  leaders  at  LSU.  say  their 
group  Is  overwhelmingly  conservative. 

The  liberal  element  Is  sometimes  vocal 
here."  says  Polack.  "but  far  and  away  the 
most  effective  political  work  on  this  campus 
is  done  by  conservatives,  through  such  orga- 
nizations as  the  Young  Republicans.  During 
the  last  campaign,  the  Young  Republicans 
had  1.500  members." 

Mike  Cobb.  Young  Republican  chairman 
of  California,  symbolizes  this  fusion  of  orga- 
nization politics  and  concervatlve  activism. 
In  addition  to  hU  Y.R.  duties.  Cobb  Is  a 
political  cartoonist  and  contributes  his  work 
to  Arena,  a  conservative  Journal  published 
at  Stanford.  In  general,  conservative  repre- 
sentation  is  strong  in  the  Young  Republl- 
c.ins.  both  at  the  collegiate  level  and  among 
the  regular  Y.R.s. 

Another  strand  of  conservative  youth  effort 
Is  represented  by  the  Intercollegiate  Studies 
Institute,  a  scholarly  organization  head- 
quartered m  Philadelphia.  ISI  officials  Victor 
Mtllone  and  John  Lulves  point  to  a  sizable 
number  of  young  professors  and  writers  who 
have  emerged  from  their  ranks  and  others 
who  are  active  In  the  philosophical  battie  on 
campus.  The  group  claims  35.000  members. 

OPPOSE  NrW  LEFT  AT  IDEA  LEVEL 

ISI  Students  Bill  Allen  of  Claremont  Men's 
College  and  Peter  Schramm  of  San  Fernando 
State  have  served  as  editor  and  publisher, 
respectively,  of  Phalanx,  a  Journal  of  con- 
servative thought.  They  think  the  struggle 
vi-lth  the  left  will  be  won  at  the  level  of  ideas 
rather  than  on  the  picket  line. 

Allen  is  a  Negro  who  believes,  'The  alli- 
ance between  liberals  and  black  people  has 
been  miscalculated"  and  that  the  conserva- 
tive philosophy,  particularly  as  represented 
by  the  Ideas  of  economist  Milton  Friedman, 
how  much  potential  appeal  to  Negroes.  One 
difficulty  In  the  conservative  approach,  he 
says.  Is  that  It  has  been  abstract  rather  than 
specific  In  presenting  Its  views. 

Conservatives  have  a  harder  time  making 
campus  headway  than  do  new  lef  tista  because 
they  have  less  faculty  support.  Charles 
Heatherly,  a  graduate  student  at  Arizona 
State  University,  says  the  new  Sidney  Hook- 
S.  I.  Hayakawa  group  has  had  difficulty  get- 
ting started  because  of  faculty  opposition  to 
Hayakawa.  Richard  Thels  of  Voices  In  Vital 
America  believes,  however,  that  faculties  and 
administrators  can  be  appealed  to  on  the 
antlvlolence  Issue. 

STUDENT     EDrrOB     FLAYS     LIBEBALS 

Harvey  Hukarl  of  Stanford,  editor  of  Arena, 
regularly  flays  the  liberal  professoriate  from 
his  Journalistic  outpost.  So  do  Indiana  gradu- 
ate student  Bob  Tyrrell,  editor  of  the  Alter- 
native, and  the  editors  of  Insight  and  Out- 
look, published  by  studente  at  Marquette 
and  Wisconsin,  and  On  the  Right,  published 
by  studente  at  Miami  University.  Oxford, 
Ohio. 

The  Coltimbla  students  who  filed  suit 
against  the  xmlverrfty  for  falling  to  main- 
tain order  also  came  down  hard  on  this  Is- 
sue. Vincent  Rlgdon  of  the  Columbia  Con- 
servative Union  said,  "The  presence  of  a  one- 
sided faculty  .  .  .  has  been  instrumental  In 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

radicalizing  the  impressionable  student  body 
and  contributing  to  the  disorders." 

LIBKBAL    BIAS    IS    CHAEGED 

Uoyd  Taylor  of  Salisbury  State  College, 
editor  of  the  student  paper,  argues  that  read- 
ing materials  made  available  at  the  school 
exhibit  a  liberal  bias.  Student  Senate  mem- 
ber Jim  Bopp  of  Indiana  says  material  In 
courses  with  which  he  Is  familiar  are  tilted 
to  the  left.  So  does  activist  Marty  Kopan  of 
Penn  State. 

Another  handicap  asserted  by  conserva- 
tives is  the  historic  liberal  leaning  of  many 
campus  publications.  At  Columbia,  sopho- 
more Peter  Sordino  says  SDS  makes  It  offi- 
cial policy  to  infiltrate  campus  media,  while 
Kurt  Rodgerson  charges  liberals  on  the  cam- 
pus paper  don't  want  conservatives  on  the 
staff.  The  result  of  these  feelings  Is  the 
launching  of  conservative  pubUcations,  or 
establUhment  of  non-new  left  Journals  such 
as  Purdue's  Dimension,  edited  by  graduate 
student  Kent  Painter  and  Farced  Nader. 

On  the  whole,  conservatives  are  still  a 
campus  minority.  But  reaction  to  the  cur- 
rent turmoil  appears  to  be  aiding  their  cause. 
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Do  Media  Report  Campus  Scene 
Tkuthpully? 
Is  the  political  picture  on  American  cam- 
puses being  reported  accurately? 

Go  to  any  college  today  and  you  will  find 
spokesmen  from  nearly  every  faction,  ad- 
ministration, faculty,  new  left  and  new  right, 
critical  of  the  media.  The  major  complaint  Is 
that  publicity  is  focused  on  the  trouble- 
makers and  that  good  and  constructive  ele- 
mente  are  neglected. 

From  the  press  point  of  view,  some  of  this 
criticism  seems  off  base.  There  Is  a  general 
effort  m  the  media  these  days  to  publicize 
•constructive  "  youth  activities,  but  the  psy- 
chological fact  remains  that  "news  "  to  the 
human  mind  Is  generally  the  unusual  or  the 
violent. 

Pat  Korten.  a  Wisconsin  University  senior 
who  doubles  as  a  radio  newsman,  makes  the 
obvious  point:  When  buildings  are  barri- 
caded and  mass  demonstrations  occur.  It  Is 
impossible  for  reporters  to  look  the  other 
way. 

Add  the  fact  that  many  demonstrators  are 
skilled  in  pubUc  relations.  They  know,  for 
example,  that  TV  coverage  requires  move- 
ment and  action  and  they  have  geared  their 
behavior  to  thU  knowledge.  Studente  for  a 
Democratic  Society  and  other  new  left  groups 
have  made  a  science  of  getting  publicity. 

Critics  of  the  media  makes  charges  that 
go  beyond  these  technical  factors.  New  left- 
ists berate  the  press  as  a  creature  of  the 
"establishment."  SDS  spokesman  Mark  Rudd 
says  that,  "Since  Journallste  lack  the  tools 
to  report  eventa  outelde  the  accepted  limits 
of  action  and  thought,  and  since  many  news- 
papers are  committed  to  an  Ideological  posi- 
tion, as  Is  the  liberal  New  York  Times,  the 
truth  of  the  Columbia  rebellion  had  a  hard 
time  coming  through." 

Most  criticisms  of  the  media  performance, 
however,  are  directed  the  other  way.  Admin- 
istrators and  students,  liberals  and  conserva- 
tives, claim  overexposure  Is  given  to  the  new 
left  through  the  national  media,  particularly 
television. 

Some  administrators  say  the  media  act  as 
carriers  of  the  movement.  An  official  of  a 
large  Southern  school  says:  "If  the  media 
admit  they  have  Impact  In  the  sale  of  prod- 
ucte  through  advertising,  they  should  admit 
that  they  have  Impact  on  the  minds  of  young 
people  by  their  constant  portrayals  of  erratic 
behavior." 

Jacques  Barzun  of  Columbia  says  the 
media  have  helped  the  revolution:  "In  the 
first  place,  they've  shown  how  It's  done.  In 
the  second  place,  they've  given  pubUclty  and 
prestige  to  the  leaders — the  establishment — 
of  the  revolution.  They've  made  them  Inter- 
esting, important,  and  tempwarily  powerful. 


In  certain  cases,  one  of  which  came  under 
my  own  observation,  they've  stimulated  vio- 
lence— 'let's  have  a  little  action,  boys,  for 
the  TV  cameras.'  This  was  on  one  campus 
where  I  passed  through,  not  here." 

Barzun  adds  that  the  media  have  reported 
new  left  doings  "as  if  they  were  evente  on  a 
national  scale.  I  don't  mean  by  that  that  we 
haven't  had  these  things  happening  nation- 
ally. But  a  coup  d'etat  In  Pakistan  Is  reported 
as  If  It  had  the  same  weight  as  40  studente  at 
Colgate,  and  I  think  It  can  be  questioned 
whether  they  are  the  same  thing." 

One  major  concern  of  the  administrators 
Is  that  repeated  attention  to  new  left  ac- 
tivities can  hurt  them  with  alumni  or  state 
legislators,  where  the  money  comes  from. 
Several  college  officials  Interviewed  mentioned 
this.  Many  stress  the  theme  of  Father  Theo- 
dore Hesburgh,  president  of  the  University 
of  Notre  Dame,  that,  "the  bizarre  and  widely 
publicized  antics  of  relatively  few  studenta 
and  relatively  even  fewer  faculty  are  ac- 
cepted as  the  stereotypes  of  all  studente  and 
all  faculty,  much  to  the  disgust  of  this  widely 
maligned  majority  .  .  ." 

are  other  issues  ignored? 
Conservative  and  moderate  studente  In  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  area  say  press  and  tele- 
vision neither  point  out  that  radicals  are  a 
minority  nor  solicit  other  opinion.  These 
students  also  assert  that  Journalists  Ignore 
campus  Issues  before  trouble  erupts. 

Liberal  undergraduates  complain  that 
overemphasis  on  the  new  left  hurte  their 
cause.  Chris  Whittle,  student  government 
president  at  the  University  of  Tennessee,  says 
that  when  the  average  citizen  sees  heavy  TV 
coverage  of  campus  violence,  "He  associates 
any  type  of  reform  movement  at  this  univer- 
sity, regardless  of  how  responsible  It  Is,  with 
what's  going  on  at  San  Francisco  State  and 
then  reacts  very  negatively  to  our  type  of 
approach." 

At  Arizona  State  University,  student  editor 
Jane  Sims  says  news  reporte  magnified  SDS 
Is  a  dispute  over  discriminatory  practices  by 
a  laundry  serving  the  school.  She  says  that 
while  student  action  on  the  question  had 
broad  campus  backing,  the  media  played  up 
SDS  to  the  exclusion  of  everyone  else. 

In  a  sense,  the  new  left  movement  Is  social 
rather  than  political  and  some  commentators 
believe  the  media  have  helped  to  sell  Ite  so- 
called  "life  style, "  If  not  Its  opinions.  Nicholas 
von  Hoffman,  a  reporter  for  the  Washington 
Post,  says  media  emphasis  on  psychedelic 
themes  and  use  of  drug-cult  language  has 
spread  the  new  left  outlook.  A  co-ed  at 
LSU.  says,  "The  same  people  who  were  wear- 
ing polo  shirts  and  listening  to  the  Beach 
Boys  four  years  ago  are  now  picking  up  on 
the  new  left.  It's  a  fad." 


conservatives  sat  some  stories  unfair 
Conservative  studente  charge  the  media 
are  stacked  against  them.  Phillip  Abbott 
Luce,  a  former  leftist  now  active  in  Y.AJ"., 
Young  Americans  for  Freedom,  says:  "If  I 
weren't  cynical.  I  might  be  amazed  at  the 
recent  Issues  of  Esquire.  Fortune  and  a  spe- 
cial supplement  of  the  New  York  Times 
acting  as  if  the  new  left  Is  the  only  political 
option  open  to  college  studente.  The  mass 
media  appesu^  content  to  portray  the  campus 
scene  as  one  dominated  by  left-wing  revo- 
lutionaries." 

Dave  Carpenter,  head  of  the  Columbia 
Conservative  Union  says  TV  reporters  at  one 
session  he  witnessed  screened  out  nonradical 
spokesmen.  Another  conservative  calls  at- 
tention to  two  versions  of  a  New  York  papers 
story  on  this  year's  SDS  strike  at  Columbia — 
the  first  edition  lead  and  headline  Indi- 
cating the  strike  had  been  a  flop,  the  second 
carrying  changes  eliminating  this  Impres- 
sion. 

CAMPUS  LEFTIST  SYMPATHIZERS 

There  Is  also  controversy  over  the  campus 
press.    Newspapers   such   as    the   Wisconsin 
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CanUiuU.  OolumbU  Spectator,  and  Purdue 
Exponent  give  beATy  emph«*U  to  new  left 
poelttons.  In  many  caees.  it  Is  clear  the  new 
left  baa  active  •ympathlzers  In  editorial 
cbalre.  At  Purdue,  tbe  campus  paper  gave 
extensive  coverage  to  the  new  left  and  be- 
came a  sounding-board  for  radical  criticisms 
of  tbe  administration.  Tbls  prompted  con- 
servatives to  start  tbelr  own  publication.  Di- 
mension. 

New  left  strength  In  the  campus  media 
creates  a  double  feedback;  It  spreads  new 
left  Ideas  to  tbe  student  body  generally.  And 
It  creates  the  Impression  among  outsiders 
that  the  new  left  Is  active  to  tbe  excliulon 
of  almost  anything  else.  Many  adult  Jour- 
nalists trying  to  check  up  on  campus  doings 
often  get  their  Information  from  these 
papers. 

COU.CC1S  LSABN   To  Mxrr  OnoBOKis 
Parents,    taxpayers    and    other   Americans 
who  are  alarmed  and  confused   by  the  bad 
news  from  the  campus  have  some  reason  to 
hope  that  the  worst  violence  Is  over. 

There  will  continue  to  be  much  unrest  at 
n.S.  colleges  and  the  new  left  revolutionaries 
still  are  Intent  on  tearing  apart  society,  be- 
-  ginning  with  the  universities. 
.  Bul-colleges  are  learning  to  cope  with  dis- 
ruption, and  a  countermovement  Is  forming 
among  students  who  are  repelled  by  violence 
and  determined  that  campus  Issues  be  de- 
bated In  a  peaceful  atmosphere. 

The  radical  left  has  established  positions 
of  strength  at  selected  schools  such  as  Colum- 
bia, Berkeley  and  Wisconsin  and  therefore 
wlU  be  capable  of  wreaking  havoc  for  some 
time  to  come.  Its  ability  to  disrupt  can't  be 
discounted  anywhere. 

Its  organizers  are  busy  In  urban  high 
schools  creating  new  waves  of  hard-core 
radicals  and  this  influence  Is  yet  to  be  felt  on 
the  college  campuses. 

But  the  new  left's  power  to  mobilize  stu- 
dent opinion  seems  to  be  waning.  That  power 
never  has  been  as  great  as  tbe  radicals'  genius 
for  publicity  has  suggested. 

Widespread  Impressions  that  the  campuses 
are  dominated  by  radicals  seizing  buildings 
and  shouting  down  opponents  have  been  far 
from  the  mark. 

Students,  faculty  and  administrators  are 
convinced  that  tbe  universities  are  suffering 
from  a  worse  Image  than  they  deserve.  Their 
evidence  Is  a  nationwide  barrage  of  public 
criticism,  punitive  legislation  and  threats  to 
cut  off  funds  to  higher  education. 

For  this,  tbe  news  media  must  take  part 
of  tbe  blame.  They  have  never  quite  gotten 
across  the  point  that  the  noisy  minority  has 
upstaged  the  vast  majority  who  are  con- 
cerned mainly  about  studies  and  careers. 

Now,  however,  the  "silent  majority"  Is  find- 
ing a  voice.  Public  exasperation  with  new 
left's  coercion  Is  expressed  on  the  campus, 
also,  and  at  one  college  after  another  groups 
are  being  formed  to  combat  the  forces  of 
disruption.  At  most  major  schools  where  the 
new  left  Is  acting  there  is  also  a  "majority 
coalition"  or  "committee  for  an  academic 
environment"  advancing  the  cause  of  order 
on  the  campus. 

Much  of  tbe  reformist  sentiment  that  tbe 
new  left  counts  on  for  support  Is  being  di- 
rected Into  other  channels  by  students  and 
administrators  concerned  with  peaceful 
change  but  repelled  by  violence. 

Youthful  liberals  offended  by  the  tactics  of 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  and  sim- 
ilar radical  groups  are  taking  strong  leader- 
ship roles  In  discussions  over  "student  rights" 
and  changes  In  curriculum  and  administra- 
tive structure. 

The  black  student  movement,  which  has 
given  the  new  left  much  of  Its  moral  appeal, 
also  has  been  turning  away  from  SDS  to  pur- 
sue IM  own  goals  with  campus  officials.  There 
Is  evidence  that  Negro  student  leaders  feel 
that  the  SDS  approach  Is  too  Irrational  and 
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even   counter-productive   to  concrete   black 
alms. 

A  growing  conservative  movement  on  some 
campuses  Is  helping  to  supply  leadership  for 
antlvlolence  efforts.  The  conservatives.  In 
Young  Americans  for  Freedom  and  other 
groups,  battle  the  left  at  the  level  of  Ideology 
and  occasionally  with  tactical  responses.  They 
frequently  unite  with  reform-minded  liberals 
In  opposing  new  left  efforts  to  shut  down 
classes  and  close  debate. 

CALMING     or    PASSIONS 

These  developments  suggest  there  Is  hope 
for  a  claming  of  passions  on  the  campus  and 
the  rise  of  an  articulate  group  of  leaders, 
ranging  across  the  Ideological  spectrum,  who 
can  give  tongue  to  the  antlvlolence  feelings 
of  the  "silent  majority." 

And  there  Is  hope  that  In  this  atmosphere 
liberals,  conservatives  and  all  other  Ideologi- 
cal factions  can  discuss  their  differences  with 
reason  and  civility. 

The  differences  fermenting  on  today's  cam- 
puses are  real  and  an  end  to  violence  will 
not  mean  an  end  to  problems  there.  Those 
who  oppose  violence  are  not  necessarily 
pleased  with  the  status  quo.  Liberal  students 
are  asking  far-reaching  changes  In  the  realm 
of  student  participation.  Conservatives  com- 
plain of  political  Imbalance  in  the  /acuity 
and  urge  greater  representation  for  their 
viewpoint. 

Tbe  reactions  of  administrations  and  facili- 
ties have  been  important  In  ballooning  tbe 
new  left's  rebellion  beyond  Its  real  propor- 
tions. 

FAILintS    TO    ACT   ON    COMPLAINTS 

Failure  by  administrators  to  act  respon- 
slvely  toward  reasonable  complalnu  has  given 
the  new  left  a  pretext  and  a  larger  pool  of 
support  for  Its  actions.  Failure  to  act  de- 
cisively against  violence  when  It  has  occurred 
has  encouraged  the  radicals. 

Some  faculty  members  have  spurred  the 
new  left's  disruption,  both  by  tbe  ideas  some 
professors  preach  and  by  their  participation 
in  radical  strikes  and  uprisings.  Others  have 
helped  paralyze  administrations  by  refusing 
to  support  a  firm  line  on  violence,  urging 
compromise  with  an  adversary  that  declines 
to  barter.  Many  other  faculty  members,  per- 
haps a  majority,  have  stood  aloof,  as  if  the 
health  of  the  Institutions  were  not  their 
concern. 

Fearing  for  the  future  of  academic  free- 
dom, some  faculty  members  recently  have 
spoken  out  sharply  against  the  radical  left, 
but  to  date  this  group  has  been  small  and 
not  very  effective. 

Beyond  the  violence  and  the  reactions  to 
it,  there  are  issues  that  involve  tbe  very 
nature  and  purposes  of  the  American  uni- 
versity. Is  there  too  much  emphasis  on  build- 
ing careers  and  too  little  on  building  in- 
dividuals? Should  there  be  more  "relevant " 
work  oriented  to  racial  strife  and  other  con- 
temporary problems?  Should  the  universities 
refocus  their  efforts  to  impart  disciplined 
habits  of  mind? 

IS    SENSX    or    PTTXPOSX    LOST? 

There  are  charges  that  American  higher 
education  has  lost  Its  sense  of  purpose,  and 
by  trying  to  be  all  things  to  all  of  society's 
special  Interests  It  is  not  performing  any 
single  function  properly. 

There  are  complaints  that  schools  are  too 
big.  that  faculties  spend  too  much  time  on 
research,  publishing,  and  consulting  work, 
at  the  expense  of  teaching. 

These  feelings  are  widely  shared  by  stu- 
dents of  all  persuasions  and  have  given  the 
new  left  a  springboard  for  Its  actions.  The 
rise  of  a  non-new  left  leadership  can  help 
defuse  the  violence,  but  this  leadership  still 
wants  these  questions  debated. 

It  seems  certain  that  there  will  be  discord 
over  fundamental  Issues  of  education  in  the 
months  and  years  ahead. 


May  28,  1969 


UNIVERSITY  OP  CALIFORNIA  PHYS- 
ICS DEPARTMENT  OPPOSES  ABM 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHEUN 

OF   CAUrOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  27.  1969 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  late 
1967  I  have  been  outspoken  in  my  op- 
position to  the  deployment  of  an  Amer- 
ican antl-balllstic-mlssile  system.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  is  not  to  reiterate  my 
opposition  to  the  ABM,  but  rather  to  in- 
form the  Members  of  this  House  of  the 
opposition  of  the  knowledgeable  and 
concerned  faculty,  research  physicists, 
and  students  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia Physics  Department,  that  I  take 
this  time. 

The  basic  arguments  against  the  de- 
ployment of  an  ABM  are  that  It  is  not 
necessary,  that  it  Is  not  likely  to  work 
effectively,  that  it  will  escalate  the  arms 
race,  and  that  it  will  cost  billions  of  dol- 
lars that  could  be  better  spent  elsewhere. 

Scientists  are  not  experts  on  all  of 
these  questions.  Scientists  may.  however, 
make  informed  Judgments  on  the  likely 
effectiveness  of  the  system.  And  they  can 
utilize  their  native  intelligence  and  con- 
cern to  make  valuable  Judgments  on  the 
questions  of  geopolitics,  arms  control, 
and  national  priorities  associated  with 
the  ABM  issue. 

Men  on  the  Berkeley  physics  faculty 
have  made  these  Judgments  and  at  least 
43  distinguished  professors,  research 
physicists,  and  81  graduate  students 
have  concluded  that  the  United  States 
should  not  deploy  the  Safeguard  ABM. 

I  commend  the  statement  of  these 
men  to  the  readers  of  this  Recoro.  and 
include  the  statement  and  the  list  of 
signatories  at  this  point: 

UNivxaaiTT   or  Cautornia  Phtsics 
Dkpaxtmxnt  PrrrnoN 

The  enclosed  peUtlon  was  circulated 
among  the  physics  faculty,  research  physi- 
cists, and  8t\idents  at  Berkeley.  It  has  so  far 
been  feigned  by  the  39  resident  and  4  visit- 
ing professors  of  physics  listed  on  the  peti- 
tion, and  also  by  19  research  physicists  and 
81  graduate  students  In  physics. 

We  physics  professors,  research  physicists, 
and  students  of  physics  are  opposed  to  the 
construction  of  an  antl-balUstic  missile  sys- 
tem. Many  eminent  scientists  have  already 
testified  to  the  grave  technical  inadequacies 
of  the  proposed  Safeguard  sjrstem.  Even  if 
the  technical  problems  could  be  solved,  there 
would  still  remain  serious  questions  a£s  to 
the  advisability  of  an  ABM  system.  Any  de- 
fensive missiles  built  by  one  side  will  be 
negated  by  additional  offensive  weapons  on 
the  others.  Thus  the  final  result  of  deploy- 
ment of  an  ABM  system  would  be  an  accel- 
eration of  the  arms  race  and  a  decrease  in  our 
total  sectirlty. 

For  the  United  States  to  waste  billions 
of  dollars  on  an  undesirable  ABM  system, 
while  there  are  so  many  legitimate  demands 
to  be  met  for  the  improvement  of  the  lives 
of  its  citizens,  would  be  potentially  disas- 
trous and  ultimately  immoral. 

Partial  list  of  signers : 

Prof.  Klnsey  A.  Anderson,  Prof.  Korkut 
Bardakcl.  Prof.  Harry  H.  Bingham,  Prof.  Owen 
Chamberlain.  Prof.  Geoffrey  F.  Chew,  Prof. 
Raymond  Chlao.  Prof.  William  Chlnowsky, 
Prof,  fifarvln  L.  Cohen.  Prof.  Eugene  Com- 
mlns.  Prof.  Prank  S.  Crawford. 

Prof.  Leo  PaUcov.  Prof.  Oerson  Ooldhaber. 
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Prof.  Erwln  L.  Hahn,  Prof.  Martin  B.  Hal- 
pern,  Prof.  A.  Carl  HelmholtE,  Prof.  J.  David 
Jackson.  Prof.  Carson  D.  Jefferles,  Prof. 
Robert  Karplus.  Prof.  Leroy  T.  Kerth,  Prof. 
Arthur  F.  Kip.  Prof.  Wulf  B.  Kunkel.  Prof. 
Stanley  Mandelstam.  Prof.  Richard  Marrus. 

Prof.  Linn  F.  Mollenauer.  Prof.  Burton  J. 
jloyer,  Prof.  Forrest  Moeer,  Prof.  Sherwood  I. 
Parker.  Prof.  Alan  M.  Portis,  Prof.  Frederick 
Relf.  Prof.  John  Reynolds.  Prof.  Oene 
Rochlln,  Prof.  Arthur  Roeenfeld,  Prof.  Ron- 
ald R.  Ross.  Prof.  Ralner  K.  Sachs. 

Prof.  Charles  L.  Schwartz.  Prof.  Gilbert 
Shapiro,  Prof.  Yuen-Bon  Shen.  Prof.  M.  Lynn 
Stevenson,  Prof.  George  Trilling,  Prof.  Robert 
^  D.  Tripp,  Visiting  Prof.  Hans  Bichsel,  Visit- 
ing Prof.  Bemd  Crasemann.  Visiting  Prof. 
Oeorge  Seidel,  Visiting  Prof.  Noah  Sherman. 


SONNY'S  GOOD  WORKS 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  28,  1969 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  men 
get  a  great  deal  of  publicity  for  their 
efforts  to  aid  others  while  many  go 
quietly  about  their  tasks.  It  Is  good  to  see 
one  of  the  latter  recognized. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Gainesville 
Sun  paid  tribute  to  a  selfless  citizen, 
Walter  R.  "Sonny"  Lee.  and  as  a  tribute 
to  him.  I  would  like  to  have  the  editorial 
reprinted  here: 

Sonnt's  Oood  Works 

Walter  R.  "Sonny"  Lee  of  GalnesvlUe  does 
his  good  works  without  fanfare. 

But,  quietly,  they  accumulate.  So  now  we 
learn  a  •150,000  office  building  In  Daytona 
will  bear  his  name. 

The  building  will  house  the  Florida  Coun- 
cil for  the  Blind.  And  the  Lee  Building  will 
be  a  token  of  respect  for  Sonny  Lee's  exten- 
sive work  in  behalf  of  the  blind. 

Lee  is  chairman  of  the  Florida  Council's 
state  board  of  directors,  vice  president  of 
the  North  Florida  Eye  Bank,  and  projects 
chairman  for  the  northeast  Florida  Lions 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  And  he  finds  time 
to  serve  as  president  of  the  Gainesville 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

His  acts  lend  luster  to  his  community,  and 
we  all  benefit  from  bis  good  works. 

To  Sonny  Lee,  our  congratulations. 


MINIMIZE  AIRCRAFT  NOISE 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  28,  1969 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  have  Included 
in  the  Record  resolutions  to  memorialize 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
enact  legislation  to  minimize  aircraft 
noise.  The  General  Court  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  has  ad- 
dressed itself  to  a  very  serious  national 
problem. 

With  Improvements  in  technology  and 
our  ability  to  produce  larger  and  faster 
Jet  service.  It  Is  Incumbent  upon  us  at  the 
same  time  to  provide  for  the  protection 
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of  the  peace  and  tranquility  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.  As  the  reso- 
lution clearly  points  out — 

The  aircraft  noise  problem  cannot  be 
solved  at  the  local  governmental  level  and 
properly  Is  a  problem  for  national  concern 
by  virtue  of  federal  statutes  defining  air- 
space as  being  within  the  public  domain 
and  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  fed- 
eral government. 

I  have  recently  had  experience  In  try- 
ing to  ascertain  responsibility  for  ex- 
cessive aircraft  noise  and  have  met  with 
little  success  in  having  the  noise  at 
Logan  Airport  brought  to  a  tolerable 
level.  I  have  written  to  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration,  the  Massa- 
chusetts Port  Authority,  and  I  am  still 
awaiting  an  acceptable  response. 

I  am  happy  to  introduce  this  resolu- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  and 
I  hope  that  the  House  will  act  to  solve 
this  pressing  and  vital  issue. 

The  resolution  follows : 
Resolutions  Memorializing  the  Congress  of 

THE  United  States  to  Enact  Legislation 

to  Mikimize  Aircraft  Noise 

Whereas.  Use  of  Jet  aircraft  has  created  a 
serious  national  aircraft  noise  problem  which 
will  become  more  serious  with  the  expansion 
of  Jet  service  and  the  development  of  super- 
sonic service;  and 

Whereas,  The  aircraft  noise  problem  can- 
not be  solved  at  the  local  governmental  level 
and  proi>erly  Is  a  problem  for  national  con- 
cern by  virtue  of  federal  statutes  defining 
airspace  as  being  within  the  public  domain 
and  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  federal 
government;  and 

Whereas,  Numerous  bills  dealing  with  the 
problem  have  been  Introduced  in  Congress; 
therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  Tliat  the  General  Court  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  respect- 
fully urges  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  enact  legislation  to  establishing  criteria 
for  levels  of  aircraft  noise  acceptable  to  per- 
sons on  the  ground,  making  It  necessary  for 
civil  transport  aircraft  to  meet  such  stand- 
ards as  a  condition  of  federal  certification 
of  airworthiness,  authorizing  the  establish- 
ment of  such  rules  and  regulations  ae  may 
be  required  to  impose  such  criteria  and  pro- 
viding financial  assistance  to  municipalities 
and  other  public  bodies  which  operate  air- 
ports for  the  necessary  exi>anslon  thereof  to 
help  resolve  the  noise  problem;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  State  secre- 
tary to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  presiding  officer  of  each  branch  of  the 
Congress  and  to  the  members  thereof  from 
tbe  Commonwealth. 
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TWO  FROM  MARYLAND  KILLED  IN 
VIETNAM 


HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

OF   MARTLAITD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  28.  1969 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Pfc.  Gerald  L.  Call  and  Sp4c.  Richard 
Walter  Goden.  two  fine  young  men  from 
Maryland,  were  killed  recently  in  Viet- 
nam. I  would  like  to  commend  their 
courage  and  honor  their  memory  by  in- 
cluding the  following  articles  in  the 
Record  : 


Maryland  Marine  Dies  in  War 

A  Marine  Corps  private  from  Aberdeen  was 
killed  in  Vietnam  Friday,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment announced  yesterday. 

Marine  PFC  Gerald  L.  Call,  who  was  19, 
was  reportedly  killed  during  a  search-and- 
destroy  mission  near  An  Hoa  when  be  was 
fired  upon  by  the  Viet  Cong. 

The  1968  Aberdeen  High  School  graduate 
received  a  Purple  Heart  earlier  this  year  for 
an  injury  received  when  he  stepped  in  an 
enemy  trap. 

Born  in  Rocks.  Md.,  Private  Call  moved  to 
Aberdeen  with  his  family  when  he  was  2  years 
old. 

He  enlisted  In  the  Marine  Corps  two 
months  before  graduating  from  high  school, 
and  entered  the  service  a  few  months  after 
graduation. 

Completing  his  basic  training  at  Parris  Is- 
land, S.C.,  he  was  sent  to  Camp  Lejeune.  N.C., 
for  advanced  infantry  training. 

During  the  summers  after  his  sophomore 
and  Junior  years,  Private  Call  worked  at  tbe 
Aberdeen  Proving  Ground  printing  shop.  and. 
during  his  senior  year,  attended  printing 
class  at  Harford  Junior  College,  near  Bel  Air. 

Private  Call  was  "proud  of  the  Marines." 
according  to  his  family,  and  never  complained 
about  serving  in  Vietnam. 

He  is  survived  by  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  E.  Call,  of  510  Stepney  road.  Aberdeen; 
four  sisters.  Miss  Lynn  Call  and  Mrs.  Ruth 
Walls,  both  of  Aberdeen,  Mrs.  Joyce  Noon- 
kester  and  Mrs.  Jean  Morrison,  both  of  Bel 
Air;  two  brothers.  Ronnie  Call,  of  I>elta,  Pa., 
and  Richard  Call,  of  Aberdeen;  and  his  grand- 
parents, Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Maloyed,  of 
Aberdeen.  j    - 

Richard  W.  Goden  Killed  in  Plane  Crash 

in  Vietnam 

Army  Spec.  4  Richard  Walter  Goden  was 
killed  in  a  plane  crash  In  Vietnam  six  days 
before  he  was  scheduled  to  return  to  the 
United  States,  the  Defense  Department  an- 
nounced yesterday. 

Specialist  Goden,  who  was  21,  was  a  pas- 
senger in  a  plane  which  crashed  and  burned 
March  22.  He  was  to  return  from  the  war 
zone  March  28. 

According  to  his  father.  Ervin  I.  Goden, 
who  lives  at  5819  Gist  avenue.  Specialist 
Goden  had  been  in  Vietnam  12  months. 

A  native  of  Baltimore,  be  was  graduated 
from  Forest  Park  High  School  In  1966.  and 
attended  the  University  of  Baltimore. 

In  July.  1967.  he  quit  school  and  enlisted 
in  the  Army.  He  wrote  to  bis  parents  that  he 
planned  to  complete  college  upon  his  dis- 
charge. 

He  completed  basic  training  at  Fort  Bragg. 
N.C..  and  was  sent  to  Fort  Huacbuca,  Ariz., 
for  advanced  training  in  office  personnel. 

Specialist  Goden  was  an  avid  sports  fan. 
and  rarely  missed  a  Colt  or  Oriole  game  before 
he  enlisted. 

Mr.  Goden  said  his  son  never  wrote  about 
his  duties  in  Vietnam,  except  to  say,  "As  for 
me,  all  is  fine." 

Specialist  Goden  Is  survived  by  his  par- 
ents. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goden;  two  sisters,  Mrs. 
Martin  M.  Blumberg.  of  Plkesvllle.  and  Miss 
Bonnie  Goden.  who  lives  with  her  parents, 
and  a  grandfather.  Harry  G.  Horwltz,  of 
Baltimore. 


NATURALIZATION  RULE  DAY 


HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  28^  1969 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  important  days  in  the  life  of  a  per- 
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son  who  chooses  the  United  States  as  his 
country  Is  the  day  he  is  naturalized.  Each 
year,  thousands  of  persons  are  natural- 
ized in  ceremonies  in  U.S.  district  courts 
throughout  the  country.  Recently,  the 
Honorable  H.  H.  Grooms,  judge  of  the 
northern  district  of  Alabama,  held  Nat- 
uralization Rule  Day  in  his  court.  I  was 
most  Impressed  by  the  remarks  he  made 
on  that  occasion.  They  were  most  appro- 
priate for  the  new  American  citizens,  and 
I  feel  they  also  might  be  of  interest  to 
those  of  us  who  are  Americans  by  birth. 
Judge  Grooms  reviews  the  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities that  Americans  have.  Too 
many  times,  we  tend  to  expect  too  much 
from  the  rights  we  have,  and  tend  to  for- 
get the  responsibilities  we  have.  Judge 
Grooms'  remarks  should  serve  as  a  re- 
minder to  those  of  us  who  sometimes 
take  the  rights  for  granted,  but  overlook 
our  responsibilities  as  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that  Judge  H.  H. 
Grooms'  Naturalization  Rule  Day  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point:-- 

. . .  Natcxalization    Rule   Day 

It  U  tbe  Court's  duty  and  opportunity  to 
address  you  on  tbe  forms  and  genesis  of  our 
fonn  of  government  and  tbe  prtvUeges  and 
responalblUtles  of  cltlzensblp. 

Tbls  nation  bad  a  small  and  bumble  be- 
ginning. From  a  mere  bandful  of  Colonials 
wbo  settled  along  our  Atlantic  Seaboard  in 
tbe  early  Sixteen  Hundreds,  we  have  grown 
to  a  nation  of  over  200.000.000.  possessing  a 
land  tbat  spans  tbe  Nortb  American  con- 
tinent and  extends  Into  tbe  far  reacbes  of  tbe 
Pacific  and  Nortbward  beyond  tbe  Arctic 
Circle. 

The  larger  part  of  those  early  settlers  came 
seeking  political  and  religious  freedom.  To 
eatabllah  these  and  to  make  homes  for  them- 
selves, with  determination  and  purpoee  they 
set  about  the  task  of  conquering  the  wilder- 
ness, of  driving  back  the  savages,  of  building 
roads,  of  spanning  rivers,  and  of  building  for 
themselves  and  their  posterity  schools, 
cburcbes,  and  seats  of  government.  It  was 
tbelra  to  make  this  land  to  bloom  as  a  garden 
and  to  prosper  as  no  other  land.  There  were 
wars,  with  their  suffering  and  sorrow.  There 
was  sacrifice.  More  than  a  million  of  her 
sons  have  fallen  In  the  cause  of  freedom. 
Tills  freedom  was  proclaimed  to  tbe  world  in 
tbe  Declaration  of  Inde[>endence  In  1776.  and 
secured  under  a  written  Constitution  and 
BUI  of  RlgbU  in  1787  and  J791.  Under  our 
Constitution  and  laws: 

( 1 )  Sovereignty  rests  with  tbe  citizens.  It 
la  symbolized  by  the  flag.  Our  national  gov- 
ernment can  exercise  only  such  powers  as  are 
granted  to  it  by  the  Constitution,  or  that 
are  necessarily  implied  therefrom.  All  other 
powers  are  reserved  to  tbe  States  and  to  tbe 
people. 

(3)  Ours  is  a  government  of  laws.  No  man 
is  above  tbe  law.  All  are  subject  to  the  law 
and  all  stand  equal  before  tbe  law.  All  men 
should  obey  tbe  law  and  none  should  defy  it. 

(3)  Ours  is  a  government  of  divided  and 
coordinate  powen — legislative,  executive,  and 
Judicial.  Neither  can  legally  encroach  upon 
the  other.  This  division  of  powers  prevents 
tbe  unlawful  usurpation  of  power  by  those 
to  whom  It  does  not  belong,  and  affords  a 
system  of  checka  and  balances  tbat  preserves 
our  freedom  from  within. 

(4»  We  follow  majority  rule,  but  tbe  rights 
of  the  minority  must  always  be  respected 
and  safeguarded.  Tbe  majority  has  no  right 
to  flaunt  tbe  law  or  to  suspend  tbe  Constitu- 
tion. 

(5)  Our  courts  are  free  to  our  citizens  for 
the  vindication  and  protection  of  the  rights 
guaranteed  to  them  under  the  law.  Tou 
should  find   occasion  to  visit  our  courts — 
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state  and  Federal — and  to  observe  their  im- 
portant functions  in  our  governmental 
system. 

Among  tbe  si>eclflc  political  rights  guaran- 
teed to  you  as  cltlaens  of  this  Republic  are 
these: 

1.  Tbe  right  to  change  your  officers  by 
election. 

2.  Freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  speech, 
and  freedom  of  the  press. 

3.  Tbe  right  to  peaceably  assemble,  and 
petition  the  Oovemment  for  a  redress  of 
grievances. 

4.  Tbe  right  to  be  secure  in  your  persons, 
bouses,  papers,  and  effects,  against  unreason- 
able searches  and  seizures.  Your  home  is 
Inviolate  in  this  respect. 

5.  In  all  criminal  cases,  you  are  entitled  to 
a  speedy,  public  trial  by  an  impartial  Jury: 
to  be  Informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the 
accusation  against  you.  Concentration  camps 
are  unknown  to  tbe  United  States.  Tou  can- 
not be  com|>elled  to  be  a  witness  against 
yourself.  Tou  are  entitled  to  be  confronted 
with  the  witnesses  against  you,  and  to  have 
tbe  assistance  of  counsel  for  your  defense. 
Tbe  political  purge  is  wholly  foreign  to  our 
way  of  life. 

6.  Tou  cannot  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty, 
or  property  without  due  process  of  law.  Tour 
home  Is  sacred  from  Intrusion,  and  you  may 
rest  secure  In  your  home  without  apprehen- 
sion tbat  secret  police  will  seize  you  or  your 
loved  ones.  Tour  property  will  not  be  taken 
from  you  for  public  use  without  Just  com- 
pensation. Tou  are  entitled  to  the  equal 
protection  of  tbe  laws,  due  process  of  law, 
and  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States. 

Tou  enjoy  many  economic  rights  in  this 
country.  Among  these  are: 

1.  Tbe  right  to  choose  your  own  work  or 
calling,  and  to  plan  your  own  economic 
future. 

2.  Tbe  right  to  an  education. 

3.  The  right  to  use  your  own  earnings  as 
you  see  fit. 

4.  The  right  to  work  where  you  want  to. 

5.  The  right  to  live  where  you  please. 

6.  The  right  to  own  property  and  accumu- 
late property. 

7.  The  right  to  start  your  own  business. 

8.  The  right  to  manage  your  own  affairs. 

0.  The  right  to  succeed  or  to  fall. 

10.  The  right  to  belong  to  an  organization 
of  your  own  choice  or  not  to  belong. 

With  citizenship,  there  comes  respon- 
sibility and  duty : 

1.  Tou  are  enjoined  to  obey  the  law  and 
to  abide  by  the  will  of  the  majority. 

2.  To  serve  on  Juries  and  to  appear  as  wit- 
nesses when  called  on. 

3.  1\>  protect  and  provide  for  yourself 
and  fanaiy. 

4.  To  hold  public  office. 

5.  To  give  of  your  best  to  your  country, 
your  church,  your  employer,  and  to  be  fair 
and  Just  with  your  employees. 

6.  To  serve  in  tbe  nation's  military 
forces. 

7.  To  register  and  vote. 

8.  To  support  the  Government  by  tbe 
payment  of  taxes. 

9.  To  preserve  and  strengthen  freedom. 

10.  To  help  create  an  intelligent,  a  Just 
and  righteous  public  opinion. 

11.  To  abstain  from  Interfering  with  the 
rights  of  others. 

13.  To  act  with  self-restraint. 

13.  To  be  a  good  citizen  with  all  that  that 
implies. 

This,  your  country,  will  treat  you  decent- 
ly. It  Is  to  be  desired  tbat  you  will  treat 
her  decently  in  turn. 

Each  of  you  is  today  entering  upon  an 
adventure — an  adventure  in  citizenship.  I 
trust  tbat  It  will  be  a  successful  one,  and 
that  it  will  reflect  credit  upon  you  and  upon 
tbe  country  you  have  adopted  as  your  own. 
I  congratulate  each  of  you,  and  wish  for  you 
the  very  best  in   this  great  adventure. 


May  28,  1969 


NA-nONAL  NIGHT  DRIVING  SAFETY 
WEEK 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 


or   NEW   JZaSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  28,  1969 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  to- 
morrow evening  many  thousands  of  driv- 
ers will  get  behind  the  wheels  of  their 
motor  vehicles  to  begin  the  long  Me- 
morial Day  weekend  holiday. 

Traditionally  Memorial  Day  signifies 
the  beginning  of  the  summer  vacation 
season  which  ends  on  the  long  Labor  Day 
weekend  in  September. 

In  this  coming  vacation  season  we 
shall  have  three  long  3 -day  weekends- 
Memorial  Day,  the  Fourth  of  July,  and 
Labor  Day — each  being  meant  to  provide 
for  the  enjoyment  of  our  American  citi- 
zens in  various  ways.  Many  will  take  to 
the  beaches,  others  to  the  mountains,  still 
others  only  to  see  some  interesting  or 
historic  area  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

And,  in  many  instances  the  travels  of 
these  vacationers  will  be  marred  by 
tragedy — either  death  on  the  iiighway  or 
a  long  and  possibly  a  totally  disabling 
stay  in  a  hospital. 

To  minimize  such  tragedies,  our  mod- 
em highways  are  being  clearly  marked 
to  provide  a  vital  component  to  safe 
driving.  Most  of  these  markings  utilize 
reflective  materials  in  order  to  provide 
safe  driving  conditions  for  motorists,  and 
are  especially  beneficial  to  motorists  who 
do  much  night  driving. 

The  components  which  are  used  in 
these  horizontal  highway  markings  are 
retroreflectlve  glass  spheres  which  are 
highly  luminous  when  any  light  is  di- 
rected at  them.  Without  these  roadway 
guidelines  many  more  lives  could  be  lost 
because  of  a  driver's  weaving  and  wan- 
dering over  his  portion  of  the  highway 
for  these  line  markers  provide  some 
measure  of  safety  to  driver  in  keeping 
on  his  portion  of  the  highway. 

There  are  not  many  firms  manufac- 
turing this  type  of  glass  sphere  for  use 
in  highway  markings:  and  I  am  proud 
to  have  one  in  the  Ninth  Congressional 
District  of  New  Jersey,  the  district  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent  in  Con- 
gress. This  firm  is  the  Potters  Brothers. 
Inc.,  of  Carlstadt,  N.J.,  which  is  a  major 
supplier  of  these  reflective  glass  spheres. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  Introducing 
a  House  joint  resolution  calling  upon  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
claim the  week  of  July  20  through  July 
26  as  National  Night  Driving  Safety 
Week.  Through  the  passage  of  this  reso- 
lution a  twofold  purpose  could  be  ac- 
complished. 

First,  to  make  community  and  State 
highway  departments  aware  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  using  and  maintaining  high- 
way lines  and  reflective  markings  as  a 
vital  component  for  safe  driving. 

Second,  it  would  Increase  the  public's 
awareness  of  the  value  of  traffic  lines  and 
reflective  markings  and  of  their  proper 
use  while  driving. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  are  these  reflec- 
tive glass  spheres  used  in  highway  line 
markings,  but  also  in  the  reflective  di- 
rectional signs  placed  on  every  major 
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highway  traversing  this  country.  These 
spheres,  In  a  lesser  extent,  are  used  by 
city  public  works  departments  in  the 
signs  they  use  in  their  own  specific  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  through  the  adoption 
of  the  joint  resolution  we  can  focus  the 
attention  of  the  driving  public  on  the 
improvement  of  driving  conditions 
through  the  use  of  these  reflective  mark- 
ings; we  will  be  going  forward  toward 
saving  many  of  the  lives  which  we  expect 
will  be  lost  during  the  three  long  week- 
end holidays  which  occur  in  1969. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  House  will  be 
able  to  take  early  action  on  this  joint 
resolution  to  permit  the  President  to 
comply  with  Its  objectives. 


CONTROVERSY  OVER  THE  RECIP- 
ROCAL INTERNATIONAL  AIR 
ROUTE  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AND  SOUTH  AFRICA 


HON.  SAMUa  N.  FRIEDEL 

or  maBtland 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  28,  1969 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
newspaper  articles  inspired  by  releases 
from  the  American  Conmilttee  on  Africa 
have  given  some  of  my  constituents  a 
false  impression  of  my  attitudes  and  my 
record  in  the  promotion  of  human  rights 
here  at  home  and  throughout  the  world. 
I  want  to  set  the  record  straight. 

First,  let  me  state  that  I  have  no  quar- 
rel whatsoever  with  the  American  Com- 
mittee on  Africa,  which  numbers  among 
its  members  many  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  fully  sup- 
port the  aims  of  the  committee.  However, 
because  of  Its  opposition  to  the  granting 
of  an  sJr  carrier  permit  to  South  African 
Airways  the  committee's  Washington  di- 
rector was  critical  of  my  recent  trip  to 
South  Africa  and  I  fear  that  some  of  his 
statements,  as  reported  in  the  press,  left 
some  of  my  constituents  with  the  im- 
pression that  I  was  somehow  insincere  in 
my  support  of  civil  and  human  rights. 

I  share  the  committee's  concern  over 
the  denial  of  human  rights  to  any  man, 
anywhere,  at  any  time.  Such  denial  di- 
minishes each  of  us,  but  I  believe  that  we 
must  live  in  this  imperfect  world,  while 
we  are  trying  to  improve  it,  and  I  can- 
not accept  the  conclusion  that  I  have 
been  unfaithful  to  the  cause  of  equal  Jus- 
tice, Just  because  I  visited  a  particular 
part  of  the  world  where  injustice  is  more 
apparent  than  perhaps  It  is  here  at  home. 

The  question  of  granting  a  foreign  air 
carrier  permit  to  South  Africa  was  de- 
bated over  a  period  of  many  months  and 
the  CAB  concluded  that  the  diplomatic, 
economic,  and  foreign  relations  aspects 
requiring  reciprocity  in  air  routes  were 
overriding  and  recommended  that  the 
permit  be  granted.  The  President  ac- 
cepted this  recommendation  and  granted 
the    permit  in  November  of  1968. 

My  subcommittee  at  no  time  had  ju- 
risdiction over  this  matter.  In  fact,  con- 
trary to  the  impression  which  has  been 
given  the  granting  of  the  right  to  South 
African  Airways  to,  use  New  York's  air 
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facilities  was  not  a  new  right,  but  merely 
the  implementation  of  an  international 
agreement,  which  was  negotiated  with 
South  Africa  in  1947. 

If  the  United  States  had  not  honored 
its  commitment  under  the  1947  agree- 
ment, it  is  probable  that  South  Africa 
would  have  reacted  by  canceling  the 
rights  previously  granted  to  Pan  Ameri- 
can, the  American-flag  carrier. 

Yesterday  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Michigan,  Mr.  Dices,  announced 
that  he  planned  to  introduce  a  bill  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  suspending 
South  African  Airways'  air  carrier  per- 
mit. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  Mr. 
Dices,  and  I  have  assured  him  that  my 
subcommittee  would  schedule  hearings 
on  his  proposal  just  as  soon  as  our 
schedule  permits. 

At  the  same  time  I  promised  Mr,  Dices 
a  full  hearing  on  his  bill,  I  frankly 
advised  him  that  I  have  some  reserva- 
tions about  the  wisdom  of  the  course  he 
suggests  to  the  Congress. 

I  told  Mr.  Dices  that  counsel  has  ad- 
vised me  that  there  appear  to  be  serious 
constitutional  questions  involved  in  his 
proposal,  as  they  relate  to  the  right  of  the 
President  to  make  certain  foreign  policy 
decisions  and  also  because  this  would 
mean  that  all  air  traffic  between  the  two 
countries  would  shift  to  the  many  air 
carriers  of  other  nations  that  serve  South 
Africa.  This  result  would  not  in  any  way 
improve  the  plight  of  those  South 
Africans,  who  suffer  from  racial  dis- 
crimination. 

I  honestly  believe  that  my  record  of 
support  for  civil  rights  and  equal  justice 
is  as  good  as  any,  and  better  than  most, 
in  the  US.  Congress.  In  fact,  Mr.  Gary 
Gappert,  who  is  Washington  director  of 
the  American  Committee  on  Africa  and 
who  has  been  critical  of  my  visit  there, 
recently  wrote  to  me  stating: 

Tour  own  record  In  supp>ort  of  civil  rights 
has  been  outstanding. 

The  apartheid  racial  policies  of  the 
present  South  African  Government  are 
totally  abhorrent  to  me.  Such  practices 
are  completely  opposed  to  my  personal 
beliefs,  strong,  deep-rooted  beliefs,  which 
I  might  add  have  led  me  to  be  actively  in- 
volved in  the  long  struggle  to  protect  and 
expand  fundamental  civil  and  humim 
rights  for  all  people  throughout  my  en- 
tire career  in  public  service. 

I  am  just  £is  concerned  and  affronted 
by  the  fact  that  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Michigan,  Charles  Dices,  as 
an  American  citizen  and  as  a  Member  of 
Congress,  was  denied  a  visa  to  visit  South 
Africa,  because  he  is  a  Negro,  as  I  am 
concerned  and  affronted  by  the  fact  that 
I,  Sam  Priedel,  as  an  American  citizen 
and  as  a  Member  of  Congress  was  denied 
free  access  to  Jordan,  because  I  am  a  Jew. 

I  went  to  South  Africa  for  two  rea- 
sons— because  of  my  long  and  continuing 
interest  In  the  fullest  possible  develop- 
ment of  the  safety,  frequency,  and  quality 
of  both  domestic  and  International  avia- 
tion and  quite  frankly — principally  be- 
cause of  my  intense  curiosity  about  South 
Africa. 

I  wanted  to  see  for  myself  if  conditions 
there  were  as  they  had  been  pictured  to 
me. 
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I  found  to  my  sorrow  that  conditions 
of  racial  discrimination  exist  there  which 
closely  parallel  and  often  exceed  the 
worst  practices  which  existed  in  this 
country  prior  to  the  dramatic  advances 
in  civil  rights,  which  began  with  the 
Roosevelt  administration  In  1932. 

I  also  found,  however,  what  I  am  sure 
the  late  Senator  Bob  Kennedy  found 
when  he  visited  South  Africa  several 
years  ago — that  among  the  young  people 
particularly  there  is  growing  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  Government's  rigid  policies. 
For  example,  I  saw  young  white  college 
students  openly  defying  and  demonstrat- 
ing against  the  Government.  Carrying 
signs  such  as  "Is  Education  Only  White?" 
"The  Mind  Has  No  Color,"  and  "Educa- 
tion, Not  Indoctrination." 

I  returned  from  my  visit  more  con- 
vinced than  ever  that  we  must  intensify 
our  peaceful  efforts  through  such  forums 
as  the  United  Nations  to  cause  change 
in  the  repressive  practices  now  in  use  in 
South  Africa  and  in  many  other  areas 
of  the  world.  I  am  also  equally  convinced 
that  it  is  Important  to  keep  open  our  lines 
of  communication  and  to  continue  ta 
keep  in  touch  with  and  to  encourage 
those  people  In  South  Africa  both  white 
and  colored  who  oppose  .the  apartheid 
policy. 

There  are  many  things  we  Americans 
do  not  like  about  conditions  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  but  no  purpose  what- 
ever is  served  by  a  head-in-the-sand  ap- 
proach which  limits  e()mmunication  and 
further  inhibits  understaniiing. 


HOLIDAY  HIGHWAY  SAFETY 


HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  28,  1969 

Mr.  SA'YLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  com- 
ing weekend  is  one  of  those  delightful 
and  disastrous  times — delightful  because 
most  people  will  have  an  extra  day  for 
leisure  and  disastrous  because  many  will 
die  on  our  Nation's  highways. 

I  mention  the  dark  side  of  what  we  all 
hope  will  be  a  bright  weekend  because  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  take  the  time  to 
remind  themselves,  their  staffs,  and  their 
constituents  that  driving  can  be  one  of 
the  world's  most  dangerous  occupations 
and  this  weekend  is  just  not  time  for 
practice. 

We  are  a  mobile  society  but  imfortu- 
nately  we  tend  to  take  so  much  for  grant- 
ed that  we  forget  the  responsibilities 
required  of  us  when  we  place  ourselves 
behind  the  wheel  of  an  automobile.  One 
of  our  leading  magazines  has  predicted 
that  more  people  will  die  on  the  high- 
ways this  year  than  there  will  be  casual- 
ties in  Vietnam. 

There  is  only  one  value  in  repeating 
that  dismal  prediction  and  that  is  to 
make  people  more  highway  safety  con- 
scious this  weekend.  There  is  no  reason 
for  the  highway  death  toll  to  climb.  Each 
of  us  has  a  responsibility  to  do  something 
about  it.  We  can  remind  everyone  we 
know  that  it  would  be  nice  to  see  them 
next  Monday. 
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RESOLUTION  ON  THE  RIGHT  OP 
FARMWORKERS  TO  ORGANIZE 
AND  SUPPORT  FOR  THE  NA- 
TIONAL GRAPE  BOYCOTT 


HON.  OOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or  NTw  jnsKT 

IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  28.  1969 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  44-man  senate  of  priests  Is 
an  elected  body  drawn  from  the  1.200 
priests  of  the  Catholic  archdiocese  of 
Newark.  N.J.  This  archdiocese  is  made  up 
of  four  northern  New  Jersey  counties. 
Hudson.  Essex.  Bergen,  and  Union. 

On  May  5.  1969.  the  senate  of  priests  of 
the  archdiocese  passed  three  resolutions 
which  I  consider  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  all  Members  of  the  Congress. 

Two  resolutions  were  passed  unani- 
mously. They  Include  a  resolution  ex- 
-  preulBg  support  for  the  right  of  farm- 
workers to  organize  and  for  the  national 
grape  boycott.  The  other  resolution  was 
In  support  of  New  Jersey  State  Senate 
bill  No.  206.  which  authorizes  State  aid 
for  the  purchase  and  loan  of  textbooks 
to  public  and  private  school  children. 

A  third  resolution  was  adopted  with 
only  one  member  abstaining.  It  expressed 
support  for  a  bUl  pending  in  the  New 
Jersey  Assembly  calling  for  equal  State 
subsidy  for  children  attending  private 
nonprofit  schools. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  these  three  reso- 
lutions in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. 

The  resolutions  follow : 

RXSOLtmON  ON  TRX  RIGHT  OT  FaKMWO«KX«S 
To  OkOANIZZ  AND  SUPPOkT  rO«  THX  NA- 
TIONAL Grapk  BOTCOTT 

Whereas  the  moral  right  of  workers  to  or- 
ganize Is  being  denied  the  United  Farm 
Workers  In  California,  and 

Whereas  the  living  conditions  of  these  and 
other  migrant  farmworkers  and  their  fam- 
ilies, resulting  from  the  denial  of  the  right  to 
organize,  are  extreme,  Intolerable  and  un- 
just, and 

Whereas  the  National  Boycott  of  California 
Table  Grapes  Is  seen  as  the  best  and  per- 
haps the  only  weapon  to  bring  about  a  non- 
violent solution  to  these  social  and  moral 
evils  and  an  end  to  the  deadlock  that  Is  enter- 
ing Its  fotirth  year,  and 

Whereas  the  bishops  of  the  United  States 
on  two  occasions,  and  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Priests'  Councils  at  Its  recent  meeting 
have  spoken  out  In  behalf  of  the  plight  of  the 
United  Farm  Workers. 

Be  it  resolved  that: 

(a)  The  Senate  of  Priests  of  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Newark  actively  support  and  urge 
all  the  priests  and  people  of  the  Archdiocese 
to  actively  support  the  right  of  the  United 
Farm  Workers  to  organize  and  that  we  do 
this  by  supporting  the  National  Boycott  of 
CaUfornla  Table  Orapes. 

(b)  In  order  to  end  similar  Injustices  to 
other  migrant  farmworkers  and  to  ward  off 
similar  disputes  In  the  future  in  other  crops, 
and  mindful  of  the  presence  of  migrant 
workers  in  our  own  state  of  New  Jersey,  we 
urge  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
our  own  State  Legislature  to  support  the  ex- 
act legislation  that  will  guarantee  the  bar- 
gaining rights  of  all  farmworkers,  insure 
them  of  unemployment  compensation  and 
the  minimum  wage. 

(c)  The  Senate  of  Priests  request  Arch- 
bishop Boland  to  Issue  a  pastoral  letter  to  be 
read  In  all  churches  of  the  Archdiocese  on 
thto  subject  ••  soon  ••  possible. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

1.  Whereas,  both  pubUc  and  non-pubUc 
schools  contribute  to  the  welfare  and  better- 
ment of  their  communities  and  therefore  to 
the  State  as  a  whole,  and 

2.  Whereas,  all  taxpayers  share  the  finan- 
cial burden  of  the  cost  of  education,  and 

3.  Whereas.  In  view  of  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing cost  of  education  which  parents  and  local 
school  districts  are  finding  increasingly  dif- 
ficult to  finance,  and 

4.  Whereas.  It  Is  right  and  fair  for  aU  gram- 
mar and  secondary  school  children  In  New 
Jersey  to  benefit  equally  from  funds  provid- 
ed by  the  State  for  educational  aid  and  that 
such  aid  should  be  increased,  and 

6.  Whereas,  there  U  before  the  Senate  of 
New  Jersey — Senate  bill  8-300  authorizing 
State  aid  for  the  purchase  and  loan  of  text 
books  and  offered  to  pupils  attending  public 
and  private  non-profit  schools. 

0.  Be  It  resolved,  that  the  Senate  of  Priests 
of  the  Archdiocese  of  Newark  endorse  such 
Bill  8-300  and  urge  upon  the  New  Jersey 
Senate  speedy  consideration  and  approval 
of  said  Bill  S-306 

Whereas,  on  February  17.  1009  tn  the  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  Assembly- 
man Richard  J.  Vander  Plaat.  Introduced  a 
bin  (A-fi53)  the  object  of  which  Is  to  distrib- 
ute to  non-public  school  districts  an  esti- 
mated t30  to  SSO  million  a  year  subsidy,  and 

Where«s.  the  bill  would  change  present 
Bute  School  Law  to  count  every  child  at- 
tending a  private  non-profit  school  within  or 
without  his  own  district,  and 

Whereas,  a  child  attending  a  private  non- 
profit school  would  then  receive  the  same 
amount  of  State  aid  as  would  public  school 
children  within  the  district 

Be  it  resolved,  that  the  Senate  of  Priests 
of  the  Archdiocese  of  Newark  endorse  this 
bill  of  Assemblyman  Richard  J.  Vander 
Plaat  (A-683)  and  urge  upon  the  New  Jersey 
Assembly  speedy  approval  of  said  bill. 


May  28,  1969 


DENVER  CITIZENS  VOTE  NO 
BUSING 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLUNS 

or  tkzas 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  28.  1969 

Mr.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Education  Committee 
in  Congress,  I  have  been  keenly  con- 
cerned with  the  school  board  election  in 
Denver.  This  progressive  city  has  very 
carefully  weighed  the  choice  of  busing 
or  neighborhood  schools.  The  vote  was  on 
Tuesday  and  for  the  Record,  here  is  the 
background  story  from  the  New  York 
Times  the  day  preceding  the  election, 
and  then  a  summary  wrlteup  by  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News  on  the  day  follow- 
ing the  election : 

EXCEmrrs  From  ths  New  York  Times. 
^U■r   19.   1909 

.  .  .  For  the  most  part,  everyone  was  quiet 
and  polite  because  there  seemed  to  be  little 
left  to  argue  about  in  Denver's  long  battle 
over  school  Integration.  All  the  Issues  had 
been  laboriously  worked  over  for  more  than 
a  year. 

School  board  elections,  like  the  one  here 
Tuesday,  are  usually  rated  by  voters  as  one 
of  the  most-ignored  events  in  American  poli- 
tics. In  Denver  the  turnout  is  usually  about 
one-third  of  the  registered  voters.  But  Chan- 
nel 4  In  this  city  was  devoting  two  hours  of 
prime  time  to  the  campaign  on  a  Friday 
night. 

The  reason  for  the  special  treatment  was 
that  next  fall,  schools  in  Denver  will  begin 
on*  of  the  nation's  most  extensive  big-city 
programs  In  school  desegregation  if  liberals 


maintain  their  control  of  the  board.  If  con- 
servatives win.  the  plan  wUI  almost  certainly 
be  canceled. 

.  .  .  Though  all  nine  candidates  say  they 
support  the  ideal  of  Integration,  only  four 
favor  the  plan,  which  was  drawn  up  by 
School  Superintendent  Robert  D.  Ollberts  on 
orders  from  the  board. 

One  part  of  the  plan  would  break  up  heavy 
concentrations  of  Negro  and  Mexican-Amer- 
ican students  by  changing  school  boundaries 
and  by  busing. 

As  an  example  Smiley  Junior  High  School 
in  the  city's  northeast  section  is  now  67 
percent  Negro.  In  the  fall.  It  would  be  72 
percent  white. 

With  Gilberts'  program  In  full  effect,  20 
percent  of  the  system's  90,600  students  would 
ride  buses. 

.  .  .  The  Denver  Post  has  endorsed  both 
the  plan  and  the  candidacies  of  Mr.  Benton 
and  Mr.  Pascoe.  The  Rocky  Mountain  News 
stated  editorially,  "Let's  give  the  Gllberu 
plan  a  chance,"  and  endorsed  Mr.  PerriU  and 
one  of  the  independents  who  support  the 
plan.  Dr.  Carl  F.  Barnhardt,  director  of 
teacher  education  at  Loretto  Heights  College. 

In  Mr.  Benton's  living  room  after  the  show 
was  done,  he  and  Mr.  Pascoe  both  had  a 
Scotch  whisky  and  went  down  a  long  list  of 
groups  and  people  who  had  pledged  their 
support.  However,  he  was  not  optlmlsUc. 

"We've  got  everything  In  the  community 
behind  us  but  a  majority  of  the  voters  and 
you  know  that  can  be  fatal,"  he  said. 

ELZcnoN  Stort  From  the  Rockt  Mountain 
Nbws,  Mat  21,  1909 

James  C.  Pernil  and  Frank  K.  Southworth 
swept  to  easy  victories  Tuesday  In  the  nine- 
candidate  race  for  two  vacant  seats  on  the 
seven-member  Denver  school  board. 

Their  election,  which  changes  the  balance 
of  power  on  the  board,  on  the  surface  is 
considered  by  many  a  blunt  mandate  for 
the  concept  of  neighborhood  schools  and  a 
repudiation  of  recent  mandatory  bus  Inte- 
gration steps  taken  by  the  board. 

Both  candidates,  running  as  a  team, 
championed  the  neighborhood  school  con- 
cept and  pledged  to  rescind  steps  taken  by 
the  board  over  the  past  year  to  Integrate 
schools  in  Northeast  Denver  through  busing 
programs. 

Their  closest  opponents.  Incumbent  A. 
Edgar  Benton  and  Monte  Pascoe.  running  as 
a  team  on  a  mandatory  busing  Integration 
platform,  trailed  the  two  winners  more  than 
3  to  1. 

The  unofflcUl  vote,  with  all  473  precincts 
reporting:  Benton.  31.098:  Pascoe.  28.946; 
Bamhart,  11,720;  PerrlU,  73,932:  and  South- 
worth,  75,698. 

PerrlU  and  Southworth  had  been  the 
firmest  of  the  major  candidates  In  lining  up 
for  the  neighborhood  school  and  opposed  to 
busing  plans  adopted  by  the  board. 

The  dynamic  city  of  Denver  answered  with 
the  same  sincerity  as  their  neighbors  In 
Chicago.  New  York  and  everywhere  the  issue 
is  fairly  presented.  The  newspapers  and  civic 
groups  spoke  out  strongly  in  support  of 
Busing.  But  the  parents  who  have  the  chil- 
dren, who  are  the  most  concerned,  voted  No- 
buslng.  Americans  from  coast  to  coast  pre- 
fer neighborhood  schools. 


MEMORIAL  DAY  TRIBUTE 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  lowA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  28.  1969 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
approach  May  30,  Memorial  Day,  we  turn 
our  thoughts  to  those  valiant  men  and 
women  who  gave  their  lives  that  freedom 
might  live.  In  an  article  prepared  for  the 
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Memorial  Day  observance,  Mr.  George  T. 
Nickolas,  of  Davenport.  Iowa,  pays  ap- 
propriate tribute  to  these  men  and 
women : 

Shallow  Words  or  Hallowed  Drxos? 
(By  George  T.  Nickolas) 

As  many  citizens  gather  in  cemeteries 
throughout  the  United  States  on  this  Me- 
morial Day.  they  will  come  to  be  a  part  of 
the  naUonal  observance  of  the  holiday  on 
which  we  honor  the  dead  of  America's  wars. 
They  will,  for  a  few  moments,  consider  the 
sacrifices  made  by  those- men  who  lie  burled 
In  those  cemeteries.  Even  now.  Americans 
should  refiect  on  how  the  sacrifices  of  these 
dead  have  affected  all  Americans,  and  the 
heirs,  of  this  era  of  American  History. 

Those  honored  dead  were  not  cowards  who 
dodged  drafts  or  burned  draft  cards,  nor 
were  they  all  volunteers.  Many  were  drafted 
from  their  Jobs  and  families  to  serve  In  for- 
eign wars.  They  were  not  all  heroes  In  the 
literal  sense,  nor  did  they  all  die  In  combat. 
Many.  In  fact,  died  after  they  had  served 
and  bad  returned  to  their  civilian  status. 
But  they  all  had  one  thing  in  common:  they 
chose  to  serve  this  great  country  when  called 
to  duty. 

All  American  citizens,  no  matter  how  they 
choose  to  commemorate  Memorial  Day.  owe 
these  honored  dead  more  than  Just  words  of 
praise,  a  volley  of  rifle  fire,  the  sounding  of 
"Taps",  or  even  a  tear  or  two.  American  citi- 
zens owe  these  American  dead  a'  renewed 
devotion  and  sworn  adherence  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  freedom,  equality.  Justice  and  the 
American  way  of  life  for  which  they  were 
willing  to  give  their  lives. 

In  this  affluent  society.  It  Is  so  easy  for 
citizens  to  nod  their  heads  in  agreement  to 
spoken  words  of  patriotism  and  Americanism. 
It's  so  easy  to  converse  lightly  In  the  con- 
fines of  their  homes  of  how  happy  they  are 
to  live  in  this  great  country  and  enjoy  its 
freedoms,  and  then  to  silently  resolve  to  do 
nothing  more  than  discuss  it  and  agree  that 
"George  can  do  It." 

In  these  modem  times,  too  many  of  the 
people  of  this  country  have  conceived  the 
notion  that  the  passive  way  is  the  only  way 
out  of  this  country's  problems.  But  freedom 
as  the  average  American  envisions  and  en- 
joys was  not  achieved  nor  can  it  long  en- 
dure with  passlvenesB. 

My  hope  is  that  when  America  commemo- 
rates this  Memorial  Day,  citizens  will  solemn- 
ly and  sincerely  resolve  to  express  in  some 
constructive  manner  the  pride  of  being  an 
American  and  keep  that  res«nve  every  day  of 
their  lives. 

In  addition  to  the  voiced  thanks  for  the 
rights  and  privileges  that  citizens  enjoy  as 
free  Americans,  people  in  this  country  must 
add  something  more  active  to  continue  these 
freedoms.  If  we  fall  to  add  something — If  we 
continue  to  seek  the  easy  way  out  of  our 
debt  to  these  honored  dead — they  may  yet 
have  died  In  vain  and  their  services  and 
sacrifices  may  have  been  wasted. 


GREATER  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY 
NEEDED  IN  BUILDING  AND  CON- 
STRUCTION 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PAHEN 

or  NEW  jerset 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  28.  1969 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
that  the  proposed  bill  that  would  pro- 
mote health  and  safety  In  the  building 
trades  and  construction  industry  In  con- 
nection with  Federal  projects,  would  save 
hundreds  of  lives  a  year  and  sharply  re- 
duce serious  accidents. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  noted  with  concern  and  dismay  that 
according  to  National  Safety  Coimcll 
and  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  reports, 
more  than  20  percent  of  annual  fatali-* 
ties  and  more  than  11  percent  of  job 
disabilities,  take  place  In  the  construc- 
tion field. 

During  1968.  2,800  construction  work- 
ers were  kiUed  on  the  job  and  230,000 
were  disabled  last  year.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  Is  an  appalling  record.  It  is  clearly 
evident  that  safety  conditions  in  the 
construction  field  must  be  greatly  im- 
proved. 

Construction  accidents  are  not  only 
costly  in  human  lives,  but  also  in  eco- 
nomic cost.  The  frequency  rate  for  con- 
struction accidents  is  almost  double  the 
U.S.  average.  Work  accidents  are  also 
expected  to  cost  an  estimated  $3  billion 
this  year.  I  know  that  if  this  important 
bill  is  enacted  and  national  health  and 
safety  standards  in  Government  con- 
struction work  are  created,  the  Federal 
Govermnent  would  save  in  construction 
costs  and  contractors  would  also  benefit 
because  of  lower  injury  compensation 
costs. 

There  are  some  who  are  skeptical  about 
how  effective  this  proposed  legislation 
would  be.  I  just  want  to  point  out  that 
under  the  Maritime  Safety  Act,  injuries 
were  reduced  by  more  than  40  percent 
in  8  years,  saving  the  industry  about  $43 
million.  I  am  confident  that  even  greater 
results  would  be  achieved  in  the  build- 
ing and  construction  areas  if  this 
urgently  needed  legislation  is  enacted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  for  one  deeply  appreci- 
ate the  men  who  erect  the  homes  and 
buildings  we  live  and  work  In.  They  are. 
after  all,  the  men  who  are  not  only  re- 
sponsible for  building  a  structure  that 
is  strong  and  beautiful,  but  one  that  is 
reliable — an  example  of  their  skills  and 
a  symbol  of  their  excellence. 

In  Middlesex  County,  there  are  thou- 
sands of  men  in  the  building  trades  and 
construction  industry.  I  want  to  thank 
them  for  the  fine  work  they  have  done — 
and  will  do  In  the  future.  Their  talents 
also  play  an  Important  role  in  stimu- 
lating the  economy  of  our  area. 

Some  say  that  those  who  work  in  the 
building  and  construction  trades  are 
tough — and  they  are  right — they  are 
tough,  because  they  have  to  be :  the  work 
they  do  is  hard,  demanding,  and  danger- 
ous. 

I  know  these  workers  well  and  I  am 
proud  to  say  they  are  my  friends.  Their 
bodies  are  hard,  but  their  hearts  are 
made  of  gold.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want 
to  cite  one  example  of  their  civic  inter- 
est and  love  for  people.  I  know,  because 
I  was  there : 

On  Sunday,  May  18,  1969,  600  men 
from  the  building  and  construction 
trades  of  Middlesex  County  met  and  an- 
nounced that  they  raised  about  $16,000 
to  help  fight  cerebral  palsy.  The  mam 
who  led  that  inspiring  campaign  was 
John  J.  Wade,  president  of  the  Middle- 
sex County  Building  and  Construction 
Trades  Council  and  business  representa- 
tive of  the  Iron  Workers  Local  No.  373. 

John  Wade  deserves  a  commendation 
for  his  leadership — not  only  for  leading 
the  campaign  to  raise  $16,000  to  be  used 
In  the  battle  against  a  disease  that 
claims  the  lives  of  thousands  of  persons 
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a  year,  but  also  for  his  able  and  dyiiamlc 
leadership  In  helping  to  improve  work- 
ing conditions  for  thousands  of  union 
members.  And  one  of  the  goals  is  greater 
safety  and  health. 

A  list  of  union  leaders  who  helped  raise 
the  money  for  this  worthy  and  humane 
cause  is  as  follows: 

The  Committee 

John  J.  Wade.  President  Middlesex  County 
Bldg.  &  Const.  Trades  Council:  Business 
Representative,  Iron  Workers  Local  Union 
No.  373. 

Theodore  Walkoczy,  Vice-President  Mld- 
delsex  County  Bldg.  &  Const.  Trades  Coun- 
cil: Business  Representative,  Roofers  Local 
Union  No.  28. 

Steven  Masley,  Sec'y-Treas..  Middlesex 
County  Building  and  Construction  Trades 
Council:  Business  Representative.  Plumbers 
and  Fitters  Local  Union  No.  270. 

Sewell  A.  Peckham.  Sec'y..  Middlesex 
County  Building  and  Construction  Trades 
Council:  Business  Representative,  Carpen- 
ters  Local  Union,  No.   1000. 

Trade,  representative,  local  number 
Heavy  and  general  labor,  Michael  Arnone, 
472. 

Electricians,  John  C.  Boll.  358. 
Laborers,  Steve  Budney,  584. 
Laborers.  Salvatore  Chlrico.  72. 
Boilermakers.  Charles  Crawley.  28. 
Laborers.  Carmen  DeAndrea.  156. 
Sheetmetal,  Robert  DeBartolo,  20. 
Heavy  and  general  labor,  John  Delsler,  472. 
Carpenters,  Edward  J.  Grobleski.  65. 
Lathers.  Albert  Hudanlsh.  173. 
Plumbers  and  fitters.  Thomas  Hussey.  432. 
Bricklayers.  William  Iverson.  27. 
Iron  workers.  Arthur  Jensen,  373. 
Machinist,  William  Keele,  367. 
Glaziers,  Arthur  KJersgaard,  1183. 
Painters.  Theodore  Manhlre,  834. 
Electricians,  Frank  Marchltto,  456. 
Asbestos  workers,  James  Mulhern.  32. 
Sheetmetal.  John  O'Brien.  20. 
Plumbers  and  fitters.  Albert  Ranch,  380. 
Engineers,  John  F.  Reardon,  825. 
Asbestos  workers,  Paul  Reszler,  Jr.,  89. 
Teamsters,  Robert  Rossi,  469. 
Asbestos  workers,  Edward  Sanborn,  32. 
Painters.  Albert  Totka.  144. 
Electricians,  Clarence  Tyrrell.  358. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  men  have  not  only 
erected  thousands  of  homes  and  build- 
ings for  families  and  workers.  They  have 
also  helped  thousands  of  people  who 
need  assistance.  These  are  the  kind  of 
men  who  would  be  helped  by  health  and 
safety  legislation  in  the  building  and 
construction  fields.  I  conunend  and 
salute  them. 


PATRICK  HENRY— NOBLE  PATRIOT 


HON.  W.  C.  (DAN)  DANIEL 

OF   VTRCIKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  28.  1969 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  May  29,  233  years  ago  tomorrow, 
there  was  bom  In  the  Old  Dominion  a 
boy  child — Patrick  Henry — who  was  to 
grow  to  manhood  and  to  see  many  so- 
briquets attached  to  him.  but  none  more 
fitting  than  that  of  "rioble  patriot." 

No  doubt  he  was  called  many  other 
names  by  those  with  whom  he  clashed  in 
that  rough  and  tumultuous  period  of  our 
country's  history,  but  decency  forbade 
the  recording  of  these  epithets  for  pos- 
terity. I  am  not  so  sure  but  that  they 
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would  have  be«n  duly  spelled  out  to  the 
iMt  letter  In  today's  permlMlve  society 
which  accepts  smut  and  sxxwar  In  apa- 
thetic resignation. 

However,  history  does  record  for  lu 
some  other  laudatory  labels  applied  to 
him — "the  people's  advocate"  and  "the 
forest-bom  Demosthenes."  Although 
these  aptly  describe  him  for  certain  ac- 
complishments, they  nevertheless  lack 
the  fervor  that  "noble  patriot"  Implies. 

It  was  Patrick  Henry's  eloquence  in 
denouncing  the  odious  Stamp  Act  that  is 
credited  with  starting  the  revolutionary 
ball  to  rolling.  Generations  of  Americans 
have  been  stirred  by  the  reading  of  his 
famous  speech  that  concluded  with  the 
ringing  phrase:  "Give  me  liberty  or  give 
me  death." 

A»  the  author  of  "The  Virginia  Re- 
solves." which  set  the  colonies  moving 
toward  the  break  with  the  Mother  Coun- 
try, Henry's  fame  spread  and  be  became 
the  first  American  national  hero. 
ThoiAgs  Jefferson  said  of  him : 

He  left  lu  all  far  behind.  He  gave  the  first 
ImpuUe  to  the  ball  of  Revolution.  He  was  the 
Idol  of  the  country  beyond  anyone  who  ever 
lived. 

To  many  Patrick  Henry  was.  without 
a  doubt,  the  greatest  American  orator 
of  his  time  and  often  Is  ranked  with  the 
greatest  of  all  times.  Jefferson  once  com- 
mented on  this : 

Call  It  oratory  or  what  you  will,  but  I 
never  heard  anything  like  It.  He  had  more 
command  over  the  passions  than  any  man 
I  ever  knew. 

As  a  young,  self-taught  lawyer.  Pat- 
rick Henry  earned  the  affectionate  title 
of  "the  people's  advocate"  as  he  scored 
what  we  would  term  today  a  moral  vic- 
tory in  the  legally  hopeless  Parsons  case. 
As  defense  attorney  he  technically  lost 
his  case,  but  his  eloquence  in  portray- 
ing the  dangerous  encroachment  of  the 
Crown  upon  the  rights  of  Virginia  free- 
men so  stirred  the  jury  that  only  a  token 
award  was  made  to  the  plaintiff. 

He  was  a  rebel — but  with  a  cause. 

As  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Conven- 
tion called  to  ratify  the  Constitution,  he 
discerned  certain  shortcomings  in  that 
great  document  and  spoke  long  and  pas- 
sionately— sometimes  as  many  as  five 
times  a  day — for  amendments.  James 
Madison  is  acknowledged  as  the  chief 
architect  of  the  10  amendments  that 
have  become  known  as  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
but  many  ascribe  the  dogged  opposition 
led  by  Patrick  Henry  at  the  Virginia  Con- 
vention as  responsible  for  the  ultimate 
adoption  of  these  amendments  by  the 
First  Congress. 

As  his  health  began  to  fail.  Patrick 
Henry  retired  to  his  beloved  home.  Red 
Hill,  on  the  Staunton  River  In  a  section 
of  Virginia  that  is  now  part  of  the  dis- 
trict which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent. 
After  his  death  on  June  6,  1799,  he  was 
burled  in  the  garden  near  his  last  resi- 
dence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  students  of  the 
speeches  of  this  great  American — this 
noble  patriot— can  see  an  analogy,  in  his 
warnings  as  he  fought  for  the  changes 
that  became  the  Bill  of  Rights,  with  many 
aspects  of  today's  political  scene — many 
of  those  things  of  which  he  was  fearful 
are  still  with  us,  proving,  if  nothing  else. 
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that  mankind's  inherent  weaknesses  re- 
main unchanged. 

I  beg  your  indulgence  as  I  quote  from 
one  of  the  speeches  he  made  during  the 
deliberations  at  the  Virginia  Convention 
called  to  ratify  the  Constitution: 

I  had  doubts  of  the  power  of  those  who 
went  to  the  Convention:  but  now  we  are 
poaaeased  of  their  work,  let  us  examine  it. 
When  we  trusted  the  great  object  of  reviving 
the  Confederation  to  the  greatest,  the  beat, 
and  moat  enlightened  of  our  citizens,  we 
thought  their  deliberations  would  have  been 
solely  confined  to  that  revision.  Instead  of 
this,  a  new  system,  totally  different  In  na- 
ture, and  vesting  the  most  extensive  powers 
in  Congress,  is  presented.  Will  the  ten  men 
you  send  to  Congress  be  more  worthy  than 
those  seven  were?  If  power  grew  too  rapidly 
in  their  hands,  what  may  It  not  do  In  the 
hands  of  others? 

If  those  who  go  from  this  State  will  find 
power  accompanied  with  temptation,  our 
situation  must  be  truly  critical.  When 
about  forming  a  government.  If  we  mistake 
the  principles,  or  commit  any  other  error-, 
the  very  circumstance  promises  that  p>ower 
will  be  abused.  The  greatest  caution  and  clr- 
cunupectlon  are  therefore  necesaary — nor 
does  this  proposed  system  In  Its  Investiga- 
tion here,  deserve  the  leaat  charity. 

The  honorable  member  says  that  the  na- 
tional government  Is  without  energy.  I  per- 
fectly agree  with  him:  and  when  he  cried 
out  Union.  I  agreed  with  him:  but  I  tell 
him  not  to  mistake  the  end  for  the  means. 
The  end  Is  union — the  most  capital  means. 
I  suppose,  are  an  army  and  navy;  on  a  sup- 
position I  will  acknowledge  tills;  stUl  the 
bare  act  of  agreeing  to  that  paper,  though  It 
may  have  an  amazing  Influence,  will  not  pay 
our  millions.  There  must  be  things  to  pay 
debts.  What  these  things  are.  or  how  they 
are  to  be  produced,  must  be  determined  by 
our  political  wisdom  and  economy. 

Later,  he  touched  upon  a  subject  that 
was  as  sore  then  as  it  is  today — taxes. 

Let  us  leave  no  expedient  untried  to  se- 
cure happiness:  but  whatever  be  our  decision. 
I  am  consoled.  If  American  liberty  will  remain 
entire  only  for  half  a  century — and  I  trust 
that  mankind  In  general  and  our  posterity 
m  particular,  will  be  compensated  for  every 
anxiety  we  now  feel. 

Another  gentleman  tells  us  that  no  In- 
convenience win  result  from  the  exercise  of 
the  power  of  taxation  by  the  general  govern- 
ment: that  two  shillings  out  of  ten  may  be 
saved  by  the  Impost:  and  that  four  shillings 
may  be  paid  to  the  federal  collector,  and 
four  to  the  State  collector.  A  change  of  gov- 
ernment will  not  pay  money.  If.  from  the 
probable  amount  of  the  Impost,  you  take  the 
enormous  and  extravagant  expenses,  which 
will  certainly  attend  the  support  of  this 
great  consolidated  government.  I  believe  you 
will  And  no  reduction  of  the  pubUc  bur- 
dens by  this  new  system. 

The  splendid  maintenance  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  of  the  Members  of  both  Houses; 
and  the  salaries  and  fees  of  the  swarm  of 
officers  and  dependents  on  the  government 
will  cost  this  continent  Immense  sums. 
Double  sets  of  collectors  will  double  the 
expense.  To  these  are  to  be  added  oppres- 
sive excise-men  and  custom-house  officers. 
The  experience  of  the  mother  country  leads 
me  to  detest  them.  They  have  Introduced 
their  baneful  Influence  Into  the  administra- 
tion and  destroyed  one  of  the  most  beauHful 
systems  that  ever  th«  world  saw.  Our  fore- 
fathers enjoyed  liberty  there  while  "that 
system  was  In  Its  purity — but  It  Is  now 
contaminated   by   Influences  of  every  kind. 

The  p>ower  of  direct  taxation  was  called 
by  the  honorable  gentleman  the  soul  of  the 
government  We  all  agree,  that  It  Is  the  most 
Important  part  of  the  body  politic.  If  the 
power  of  raising  money  b«  necessary  for  the 
general  government.  It  la  no  leas  so  for  the 
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states.  If  money  be  the  vitals  of  Congress. 
Is  It  not  precious  for  those  Individuals  from 
whom  It  Is  to  be  taken?  Must  I  give  my  soul. 
my  lungs,  to  Congress?  Congress  must  have 
our  souls — the  State  must  have  our  souls. 
This  Is  dishonorable  and  dlagraceful! 

At  another  time  he  warned : 

Congress  by  the  power  of  taxation — by  that 
of  raising  an  army,  and  by  their  control  over 
the  mlUtla.  have  the  sword  In  one  hand,  and 
the  purse  In  the  other.  Shall  we  be  safe  with- 
out either?  Congress  have  an  unlimited  pow- 
er over  both:  they  are  entirely  given  up  by 
us.  Let  him  candidly  tell  me,  where  and 
when  did  freedom  exist,  when  the  swrrd  and 
purse  were  given  up  from  the  people?  Un- 
less a  mlrarle  In  human  affairs  lnt4Tpo$ed, 
no  nation  ever  retained  Its  liberty  after  the 
loss  of  the  sword  and  purse.  Can  you  prove  by 
any  augmentative  deduction,  that  It  Is  pos- 
sible to  be  safe  without  retaining  one  of 
these?  If  you  give  them  up  you  are  gone 

Olve  us  at  least  a  plausible  apology  \khy 
Congress  should  keep  their  proceedings  m 
secret.  They  have  the  power  of  keeping  them 
secret  as  long  as  they  please:  for  the  pro- 
vision for  a  periodical  publication  Is  too  in- 
explicit and  ambiguous  to  avail  anything. 
The  expression  "from  time  to  time,"  as  I 
have  more  than  once  observed,  admits  of 
any  extension.  They  may  carry  on  the  most 
wicked  and  pernicious  of  schemes  under  the 
dark  veil  of  secrecy.  The  liberties  of  a  people 
never  were  nor  ever  will  be  secure,  when  the 
transactions  of  their  rulers  may  be  concealed 
from  them.  The  most  Iniquitous  plots  may  he 
carried  on  against  their  liberty  and  happiness. 
I  am  not  an  advocate  for  divulging  indis- 
criminately all  the  operations  of  government, 
though  the  practice  of  our  ancestors  In  some 
degree  Justifies  It.  Such  transactions  as  re- 
late to  military  operations,  or  affairs  of 
great  consequence,  the  Inunedlate  promul- 
gation of  which  might  defeat  the  Interest.s  of 
the  community,  I  would  not  wish  to  be  pub- 
lished, tin  the  end  which  required  their 
secrecy  should  have  been  effected.  But  to 
cover  with  the  veil  of  secrecy  the  common 
routine  of  business.  Is  an  abomination  In  the 
eyes  of  every  Intelligent  man.  and  every 
friend  to  his  country. 

Patrick  Henry — noble  patriot — was  in- 
deed a  rebel,  with  a  cause. 


PENNSYLVANIA  WIDENS  ITS  LEAD 
AS  THE  NO.  1  HUNTING  STATE  OP 
THE  NATION 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  JOHNSON 

OP    PXNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  28,  1969 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  once  again  Pennsylvania  is  the 
No.  1  State  of  the  Nation  in  every  cate- 
gory of  hunting  license  sales.  The  follow- 
ing statement  by  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  tells  the  story  that  for  the 
first  time  in  history  Pennsylvania  has 
hit  the  1  million  mark  in  the  number 
of  licensed  himters: 

Pknnstlvania  WmcNs  Lead  as  No.  1 
HT7irriMC  Star 

Pennsylvania  Is  Increasing  Its  lead  as  the 
number  one  hunting  state  In  the  country 
at  an  amazing  rate,  according  to  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service. 

For  the  1967-68  fiscal  year  Pennsylvania 
led  the  nation  In  every  category  of  hunting 
license  sales,  and  rapidly  pulled  away  from 
all  competitors  for  the  number  one  title. 

There  were  1.062.121  paid  hunting  license 
holders  In  the  Keystone  State  for  the  year, 
an  aU-tUne  rscord.  It  alao  marked  the  first 
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time  in  hUtory  that  Pennsylvania  has  hit 
the  one  million  mark  In  number  of  licensed 
hunters.  Michigan  was  a  distant  second  in 
the  race  with  903.645  paid  license  holders 
(a  paid  license  holder  Is  one  Individual  re- 
gardless of  the  number  of  licenses  he  may 
purchase). 

The  number  of  paid  license  holders  In  the 
commonwealth  represenu  an  Increase  of 
66.931  over  the  previous  year. 

When  resident  hunUng  licenses,  tags,  per- 
mits and  stamps  issued  by  all  states  were 
lumped  together.  Pennsylvania  again  was 
well  out  In  front  with  a  total  of  IJ639J»62, 
ahead  of  California's  figure  of  1.469.874. 

For  the  first  time  In  some  years  Penn- 
sylvania was  the  undisputed  leader  In  non- 
resident license  sales  with  80,481.  Colorado 
was  second  In  non-resident  sales  with  75.746. 

In  total  license  sales.  Pennsylvania  was 
way  out  In  front  with  1,620.433.  California 
was  a  distant  second  with  1.461,836. 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission's  In- 
come from  the  sale  of  hunUng  licenses  was 
$7.466375.40.  an  aU-Ume  record  and  nearly 
one  and  one-quarter  million  dollars  more 
than  during  the  previous  year.  Michigan 
placed  second  In  this  category  with  a  figure 
of  $5,657,463. 

Game  Commission  Executive  Director 
Glenn  L.  Bowers,  in  reviewing  the  federal  re- 
port, noted  that  the  nimiber  of  paid  hunt- 
ing license  holders  In  the  United  States  In- 
creased by  245.538  last  year,  so  Pennsylvania 
accounted  for  more  than  one-quarter  of  the 
national  Increase. 

"I  think  these  figures  speak  for  them- 
selves." Bowers  said.  It  Is  well  known  that 
we  offer  sportsmen  the  best  diversified  hunt- 
ing recreation  in  America. 

"When  one  state  accounts  for  over  a  fourth 
of  the  national  Increase  In  hunters,  the  pic- 
ture as  to  number  one  ranking  becomes  un- 
mistakably clear."  he  said. 

"Especially  pleasing  to  us  Is  the  non- 
resident license  sale.  For  years,  we  believed 
we  were  first,  but  had  no  way  to  prove  it.  l>e- 
cause  some  states  require  purchase  of  sepa- 
rate tags,  permits  or  stamps  to  hunt  different 
species.  When  all  of  these  figures  were 
lumped  together,  totals  claimed  by  other 
states  barely  edged  our  figures."  Bowers  said. 

"Now.  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  who 
leads  in  sales  of  non-resident  licenses. 

"Furthermore,  etch  [>erson  who  purchases 
a  license  In  Pennsylvania  can  hunt  any  of 
the  many  species  of  game  animals  and  birds 
we  have  to  offer  on  that  one  license;  It  Isn't 
necessary  to  have  special  permits  or  tags  for 
each  species.  A  Pennsylvania  hunting  license 
Is  a  real  bargain  any  way  you  look  at  it," 
Bowers  said. 

"Hunters  agree.  They  have  shown  through 
license  purchases  where  the  greatest  recrea- 
tion is  to  be  found."  he  concluded. 


JOHN  CARDINAL  WRIGHT  TAKES 
POSSESSION  OF  HIS  TITULAR 
CHURCH 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or  pknnstlvania 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  28,  1969 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  imder  unanimous  consent  I  sub- 
mit the  "Discourse  of  John  Cardinal 
Wright  on  Taking  Possession  of  His 
Titular  Church"  for  inclusion  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  as  follows : 
DiscotTasE    OP   John    Cakoinal    Wkigrt    on 

Taking  Possxssidn  op  His  Trrrojui  Chubch. 

Jesus  the  DiviifE  TEACHsa.  Rome.  Mat  2. 

1969 

The    happy    circumstance    that    finds    us 
gathered  under  the  patronage  of  Christ  the 
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Divine  Teacher  suggests  reflection  for  a  mo- 
ment on  the  works  of  the  Christian  and  the 
faith  of  the  Christian  in  the  contemporary 
world. 

The  Scripture  tells  us  that  at  a  given  mo- 
ment Christ  began  to  do  and  to  teach,  not  the 
one  alone,  not  the  other  alone,  but  both  to- 
gether. 

In  the  Church  Christ  continues  to  do  and 
to  tea^h.  In  what  spirit,  then,  does  He  now 
urge  us  to  do  the  works  of  Justice?  What  de- 
mands does  He  make  on  our  fidelity  to  His 
teaching? 

In  the  doing  of  Its  works,  the  Church  in 
our  day  seems  "open"  or  "forward-looking" 
In  facing  social  problems.  Yet.  In  her  teach- 
ing she  seems  "cautious",  or  "conserraUve". 
especially  in  matters  of  faith  and  morals. 
Such  Is  the  Import  of  the  Pastoral  Constitu- 
tion Gaudium  et  Spea;  such  certainly  Is  the 
tenor  of  the  Do^maftc  CoTwttfutton  on  the 
Nature  of  the  Church. 

In  like  manner,  our  Holy  Father.  Pope  Paul, 
like  his  predecessors  from  Leo  xm  to  Pope 
John,  brings  to  social  questions  a  prevailingly 
"liberal"  outlook,  a  clear  openness  to  the  fu- 
ture, the  outlook  of  Pope  Johns  Mater  et 
Magistra  and  Pacem  in  Terris  or  his  own 
Progressio  Populorum  and  address  to  the 
United  Nations.  But  also  like  his  predeces- 
sors, the  Pope  speaks  on  doctrinal  points 
with  the  fidelity  of  that  witness  to  tradition 
which  Is  echoed  In  the  Year  of  Faith  Credo. 
the  encyclicals  Aetema  Dei  Sapientia.  Mys- 
terium  Fidei  and  Humanae  Vitae,  and  in  Pope 
Paul's  repeated  affirmations  of  the  received 
faith  of  our  fathers. 

The  contrast  recalls  a  parallel  in  St.  Paul, 
a  parallel  which  may  be  instructive  for  the 
times.  No  one  can  fall  to  note  the  openness 
of  St  Paul  to  the  wide  and  varied  world 
of  the  Gentiles  of  his  time,  to  their  cultures 
and  to  the  need  for  changes  in  the  old 
order  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  new.  And 
yet.  St.  Paul  was  Intransigent  in  his  fidelity 
to  the  revelations  made  to  the  prophets  and. 
above  all.  to  the  truth  proclaimed  in  and 
through  Christ  Jesus. 

The  present-day  seeming  contradiction 
which  occurs  to  me  can  be  stated  thus:  In 
our  moment  of  history  both  the  history  of 
the  Church  and  the  history  of  mankind,  a 
■liberal"  social  attitude  and  a  "progressive" 
spirit  are  the  need  of  the  hour.  But  such 
openness  requires,  as  an  indispensable  con- 
dlUon  of  Its  health  and  effectiveness,  a  Jeal- 
ous regard  for  doctrinal  soundness,  an  at- 
tachment to  the  faith  that  Is  unquali- 
fied save  for  human  frailty.  I  offer  the  thesU 
that  In  a  period  of  social  turbulence,  indeed 
revolution,  those  who '  are  committed  to 
"openness  "  and  needed  change  on  the  level 
of  things  human  are  doomed  to  be  blown 
about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine  unless  they 
have  a  commitment  not  less  certain  to  fixed 
principles  of  faith  and  morality. 

I  am  suggesting  that  it  is  not  only  pos- 
sible but  desirable,  even  necessary,  for  the 
prevailing  mood  of  the  Church  in  our  day 
to  be  one  of  open,  progressive  positions  on 
social  questions,  above  all  In  what  pertams 
to  the  freedom  due  the  sons  of  God,  but 
together  with  a  profound  fidelity  to  the 
established  truth  at  the  heart  of  rellgloxis 
faith,  the  faith  by  which  we  are.  in  fact, 
made  free. 

With  a  measure  of  oversimplification, 
perhaps,  but  I  trust  no  injustice  to  the 
realities,  my  thesU  Is  thU:  Soctol  openness 
is  the  need  of  the  hour:  theological  caution 
is  not  less  great  the  need.  Doctrinal  integnty 
is  essential  to  the  faith,  but  it  is  not  less 
essential  to  freedom.  The  faith  provides  the 
absolutes  against  which  the  relatives  of  so- 
cial change  are  necessarily  judged  by  Chris- 
tians: absolutes  concerning  God.  the  person, 
the  honor  of  God  and  the  dignity  of  the 
person,  the  valu^  of  life  and  the  primacy 
of  the  spiritual  as  Christians  must  see  these 
always  and  everywhere. 

Herein  lies,  one  strongly  feels,  the  saving 
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formula  for  the  resolution  of  the  tragic 
ironies  set  forth  by  Bonhoeffer  In  these 
words  of  truth.  "The  demand  for  absolute 
liberty  brings  men  to  the  depths  of  slavery. 
The  master  of  the  machine  becomes  Its 
blave.  The  creature  turns  against  its  crea- 
tor In  a  strange  reenactment  of  the  Fall  .  . 
The  liberation  of  man  as  an  absolute  ideal 
leads  only  to  man's  self-destruction." 

At  our  stage  In  history  the  temptations  of 
social  conservatism  could  be  perilous  to  the 
prospects  for  human  freedom,  while  those 
of  theological  liberalism  would  be  fatal  to 
the  substance  and  the  future  of  divine  faith 
and  therefore  to  the  very  goaU  of  honest 
liberalism. 

Religious  faith,  properly  accepted  and 
lived,  provides  the  moral  climate  in  which 
human  freedoms  have  their  best  chance  to 
survive.  The  Catholics  of  Poland  proclaimed 
this  to  Catherine  II  of  Russia:  "We  love 
liberty  and  therefore  we  love  religion  even 
more;  we  are  free  because  we  love  religion. 
We  shall  not  deny  our  religion  lest  we 
straightway  be  deprived  of  our  liberty." 

Conversely,  political  and  economic  freedom 
should  provide  the  social  climate  most  favor- 
able to  responsible  and  vigorous  religious 
faith. 

Hence  it  turns  out.  by  a  curious  but  per- 
suasive paradox,  that  social  outlooks  usually 
Identified  as  "conservative",  certainly  those 
which  are  "reactionary",  by  tending  to  m- 
hlblt  social  growth  and  personal  liberty,  im- 
pede the  common  good,  even  as  that  good 
is  preserved  and  forUfied  by  the  conservative 
instinct  with  respect  to  the  faith  an  insUnct 
which  keeps  one  on  guard  against  what  Card- 
inal Newman  identified  as  •liberalism  in  re- 
ligion". 

And  so.  social  progresslvism  and  theologi- 
cal conservatism,  far  from  being  inconsistent, 
can  be  mutually  supportive.  They  are  logi- 
cal allies  in  the  face  of  the  present  crisis 
In  the  Church,  the  crisis  of  our  culture  our 
political  order,  our  very  civilization. 

That  is  why  those  who  love  both  faith  and 
freedom  are  always  doubly  concerned  when 
the  faith  appears  to  be  In  Jeopardy  or  the 
Church,  the  living  presence  of  the  teaching 
Christ  In  history,  is  in  whatever  peril. 

Their  preoccupation  sometimes  expresses 
itself  in  language  that  Is  anxious;  It  can- 
not do  otherwise,  given  the  gravity  of  the 
issues.  But  they  do  not,  they  cannot,  lose 
heart.  They  know  how  much  of  human  his- 
tory, as  we'll  as  Christian  theology.  Cardinal 
Newman  summed  up  when  he  said : 

"In  truth  the  whole  course  of  Christianity 
from  the  first,  when  we  come  to  examine  it. 
is  but  one  series  of  troubles  and  disorders. 
Every  century  is  like  every  other  and  to  those 
who  live  In  it  seems  worse  than  all  times  be- 
fore It.  The  Church  is  ever  ailing,  and  lingers 
on  in  weakness,  'always  bearing  about  in 
the  body  of  the  dying  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  that 
the  life  also  of  Jesus  might  be  made  manifest 
In  her  body.'  ReUglon  seems  ever  expiring, 
schisms  dominant,  the  light  of  Truth  dim. 
its  adherents  scattered.  The  catise  of  Christ 
is  ever  In  Its  last  agony,  as  though  it  were 
but  a  question  of  time  whether  It  fails  final- 
ly this  day  or  another.  . . ."  {Via  Media,  Vol.  I. 
pp.  354-355). 

The  Christian  answer  to  all  this  Is.  of 
course,  confident  hope  and  sustaming  love, 
but  these  because  of  steadfast  faith  and  yet 
more  faith.  "/  believe.  Lord,  help  thou  my 
unbelief"  (Mark  9,  23) .  If  Newman  described 
the  recurring  condition  of  turmoil  In  which 
the  Church  always  finds  Itselt^e  pointed 
out  not  less  clearly  the  solution.  He  said: 
"Doubt  and  difficulty  seem  otir  lot;  the 
simple  question  is — ^What  is  our  duty  under 
it?  .  .  .  Scripture  Is  quite  aware  of  those 
difficulties  ....  It  knows  them  all;  It  has 
provided  against  them  by  recognizing  them. 
It  says.  'Believe  "  (Essays  Critical  and  Hit- 
foricoJ.  pp.  244-249). 

The  problem  of  Whom  we  shall  believe  and 
its  solution  m  Christ,  the  Divine  Teacher,  are 
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both  Men  In  the  sixth  chapter  of  St.  John's 
Ooapel.  Again  Cardinal  Newman  la  our  guide 
to  their  underatanding: 

"After  our  Lord  had  declared  what  all  who 
beard  aeemed  to  feel  to  be  a  hard  doctrine. 
some  In  surprise  and  offence  left  Him.  Our 
Lord  said  to  the  Twelve  most  tenderly.  'Will 
ye  also  go  away?'  St.   Peter  promptly   an- 
swered. Not  But  obeerre  on  what  ground  he 
put  It:  Xiord.  to  whom  shall  we  go?'  ....  If 
Christ   were   not   to   be   trusted,    there   was 
nothing  In  the  world  to  be  trusted:  and  this 
was  a  conclusion  repugnant  both  to  his  rea- 
son  and  to  his  heart.  He  had  within  him  Ideas 
of    greatness    and    goodness,    holiness    and 
eternity — be  had  a  love  of  them — he  had  an 
Instinctive  hope  and  longing  after  their  poa- 
seaslon.  Nothing  could  convince  him  that  this 
unknown    good    was    a    dream.    Divine    life, 
eternal  life,  was  the  object  which  his  soul,  as 
far  as  It  bad  learned  to  realize  and  express  lU 
wishes,  supremely  longed  for.  In  Christ  he 
found  what  he  wanted    .      .  He  might  have 
misgivings  at  times:   he  might  have  perma- 
nent and   In  themselves  Insuperable  objec- 
tions still  In  spite  of  such  objections.  In  spite 
of  the  assaults  of  unbelief,  on  the  whole,  he 
saw  that  In  Christ  which  was  poelUve.  real 
•Bd  satMylng  He  saw  It  nowhere  else.  'Thou.' 
)M  sayar^iast  the  words  of  eternal  life;  and 
we  have  believed  and  have  known  that  Tliou 
are  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Living  Ood.'  Aa 
If  he  said.  'We  will  stand  by  what  we  believed 
and  knew  yesterday— what  we  believed  and 
knew  the  day  before.  A  sudden  gust  of  new 
doctrine*,  a  sudden  Inroad  of  new  perplexi- 
ties, shall  not  unsettle  us.  We  have  believed, 
we  have  known:  we  cannot  collect  together 
all  the  evidence,  but  this  U  the  abiding  deep 
conviction  of  our  minds.  We  fell  that  It  U 
better,    aafer.    truer,    more    pleasant,    more 
blessed    to   cling   to   Thy   feet.    O   merciful 
Saviour,  than  to  leave  Thee.  Thou,  canst  not 
deceive  us:  It  is  Impossible.  We  will  hope  In 
Thee  against  hope,  and  believe  in  Thee  against 
doubt,  and  obey  Thee  In  spite  of  gloom.' 

"Now  what  are  the  feelings  I  have  described 
but  the  love  of  Christ?  Thus  love  Is  the 
parent  of  faith.  .  Love  of  Ood  let  St,  Peter 
to  follow  Christ,  and  love  of  Christ  leads 
men  now  to  love  and  follow  the  Church,  as 
His  representative  and  voice"  (Essays  Critical 
and  Historical,  pp.  249-253 ) . 

In  brief,  then.  ChrUt  offers  mankind  that 
truth  which  makes  us  free.  But  we  must  be 
tenacious  of  the  faith  through  which  there 
comes  to  us  that  truth  which  frees  If  we  are 
to  be.  as  the  voice  of  the  times  invites  us  to 
be.  the  heirs  to  liberty  and  the  builders.  In 
responsible  freedom,  of  a  more  sane  and  sav- 
ing order. 

In  thU,  too.  Newman,  may  well  have  been 
prophetic  when,  on  the  occasion  of  his  com- 
ing to  Rome  ninety  years  ago  to  receive  his 
cardinal's  hat,  he  warned  against  what  he 
called  "the  spirit  of  liberalism  In  religion  " 
He  praised  what  Is  good  and  true  In  liberal 
theory  generally,  "for  example,  not  to  say 
more,  the  precepu  of  justice,  truthfulness, 
sobriety,  self-command,  and  benevolence". 
But  he  saw  this  spirit,  when  looeed  from  Arm 
attachment  to  the  faith,  as  prompting  a  great 
"apoatasy".  "one  and  the  same  everywhere, 
(though)  in  detail,  and  In  character.  It  varies 
In  different  countries"  He  saw  that  spirit, 
already  shaping  up  In  hU  times,  as  ultimately 
Inconsistent  with  the  recognition  of  any  re- 
ligions whatever  as  true,  all  belfig  matters  of 
opinion,  never  of  objective  fact.  Because  of 
its  mischief,  "over-spreading,  as  a  snare,  the 
whole  earth".  Newman  made  his  admittance 
to  the  Sacred  College  the  occasion  to  protest 
that  "never  did  Holy  Church  need  champions 
(agaliist  this  kind  of  'liberalism  in  religion') 
more  sorely  than  now  "  ( Biglietto  address ) . 

One  wonders  what  Newman  would  have 
said  had  he  lived  to  see  his  name  and  his 
words  Invoked  In  defense  of  a  religious  spirit 
which  he  found  so  mischievous  and  which 
he  repudiated  In  his  own  times  so  pointedly, 
so  passionately,  and,  on  occasion,  with  such 
personal  suffering  1 1 1 
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Newman's  passion  for  the  Church  of  the 
Fathers,  for  the  primacy  of  the  papacy,  for 
the  wltnees  of  hierarchy  and  laity  alike  to 
the  faith  committed  to  the  Apoatles  is  pre- 
eminently needed  If  liberalism  In  the  build- 
ing of  peace,  the  flourishing  of  the  Intellec- 
tual life,  the  recognition  and  service  of  the 
person,  the  progrees  of  civil  rIghU  U  to  have 
Arm  roots  In  truth  from  which  to  flourish 
and  fixed,  unyielding  standards  to  guarantee 
Its  freedoms. 

Newman  lamented  the  theological  trend 
of  his  times  because  he  feared  that  It  would 
be  the  ruin  of  many  souls.  But  he  added: 
"I  have  no  fear  at  all  that  It  really  can  do  .  .  . 
serious  harm  to  the  Word  of  Ood,  to  Holy 
Church,  to  our  Almighty  King,  the  Lion  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah.  Faithful  and  True,  or  to 
His  Vicar  on  earth.  ChrUtianity  has  been  too 
often  in  what  seemed  deadly  peril,  that  we 
should  fear  for  it  any  new  trial  now.  (To  off- 
set and  survive  these)  .  .  .  commonly  the 
Chureh  has  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  go  In 
her  own  proper  duties.  In  confidence  and 
peace  .   . 

What  we  have  thus  said  about  the  majestic 
calm  and  Christian  optimism  which  the  an- 
cient faith  Inspires,  together  with  the  mag- 
nanimous, venturesome  social  action  which 
the  new  hopes  Invite,  la  valid  everywhere. 
Everjrwhere  and  always  we  must  do  with  the 
boldness  and  generosity  of  Christ,  and  teach 
without  compromise  or  confusion  the  Word 
of  Ood.  still  echoed  across  the  ages  and 
throughout  the  world  by  the  voice  of  the 
Church,  obedient  to  Him  as  Is  He  to  the 
Mind  and  the  Will  of  HU  Father  In  Ood 

We  must  repeat  these  Joyful,  consoling 
truths  In  all  seasons  and  all  places  But  it  Is 
especially  appropriate  to  proclaim  them  on 
this  occasion  and  here  In  Rome,  where 
Christ's  own  Vlcar  gives  the  example  of  doing 
and  teaching,  it  Is  easy  to  believe  them  here 
where  the  trophies  of  the  apostles,  the  mem- 
ories of  the  martyrs,  all  the  symbols  of  the 
city  not  lightly  called  "Eternal."  declare  the 
abiding  strength  of  truly  human  aspirations 
and  the  Immortal  power  of  divine  promises. 

Let  the  words  of  St  Bernard  Inspire  us 
here  In  Rome  to  deepened  Identity  through 
the  Church  with  the  unchanging  Christ  Who 
ultimately  changes  everything:  "Surrounded 
by  a  company  of  single-hearted  brethren, 
what  have  you  to  fear?  What  have  you  to 
fear  at  whoae  side  angels  stand  and  whom 
Christ  leads  into  battle  encouraging  his 
friends  with  the  words.  Fear  not.  I  have 
overcome  the  world'?  If  ChrUt  U  with  us. 
who  Is  against  us?  You  can  fight  with  con- 
fidence where  you  are  sure  of  victory.  With 
Christ  and  for  ChrUt.  victory  U  certain.  Not 
wounds,  nor  falU.  nor  bruises,  nor  (were  It 
possible)  can  a  thousand  deaths  rob  us  of 
victory.  If  only  we  do  not  forsake  the  fight. 
Only  by  desertion  can  we  be  defeated.  .  .  ." — 
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desertion  from  ChrUt  the  Divine  Teacher  of 
our  faith,  ChrUt  the  Example  of  our  deeds 

Let  us,  then,  recognUe  with  Newman,  that. 
In  the  order  of  Providence,  our  seeming  dan- 
gers  are  often  our  greatest  gains.  In  the  words 
of  the  Protestant  poet, 

"The  clouds  you  so  much  dread 
Are  big  with  mercy,  andaball  break 
In  blessings  on  your  head." 


CONGRESSMAN  MESKILL  REPORTS 
TO  YOU 


HON. 


THOMAS  J.  MESKILL 

or  coKincncTTT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  28.  1969 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tabu- 
lations of  my  1969  congressional  ques- 
tionnaire have  Just  been  completed.  The 
returns  represent  the  responses  of  more 
than  42,000  residents  of  Connecticut's 
Sixth  Congressional  District. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  Insert  the 
results  In  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues.  I  think  they  show  some 
Interesting  trends: 

CoNoazssMAN  MxMtn.L  Rxporrs  to  Too 

DxAi  FaixNDs:  The  results  of  my  1969  Con- 
gressional Questionnaire  have  now  been  tab- 
ulated. From  over  151.000  questionnaires  sent 
to  homes  In  Connecticut's  Sixth  Congres- 
sional District.  I  have  received  24,194  returns. 
ThU  means  that  the  views  of  more  than 
43.000  residents  In  our  dUtrlct  were  sampled 
since  the  questionnaire  was  designed  to  per- 
mit both  husband  and  wife  to  respond  Indi- 
vidually. I  am  most  gratified  by  thU  response. 

As  I  have  stated  before,  the  responsibility 
for  my  voting  record  remains  my  own.  How- 
ever, the  opinions  expressed  are  useful  In 
formulating  my  positions  on  legUlatlve  Is- 
sues. Tour  views  are  helpful  to  me  as  I  per- 
form my  duties  as  your  Representative  here 
In  Washington. 

Below  are  the  tabulated  results  of  the 
questionnaire  and  my  response  to  each  ques- 
tion. I  answered  my  own  questionnaire  on 
the  day  the  questionnaire  was  mailed  to  you. 
The  percentages  represent  a  combined  aver- 
age of  the  husband's  and  wife's  responses. 
The  answers  have  also  been  broken  down  by 
age,  sex  and  pollUcal  afllllatlon.  This  Infor- 
mation win  be  made  avaUable  to  anyone  re- 
questing It. 

Sincerely, 

THOMaa  J.  M— «tTT 

Member  of  Congress. 


TABULATION  Of  RESPONSES  TO  QUESTIONNAIRE 
|F«urts  art  in  percsnti 


Vtt 


No 


My  rtspofiM 


1  Should  the  Ftdtral  Govarnniml  dtvtiop  laws  to  htip  provonl  ilrikas  by  public 

■mployoss? 

2  Do  you  favor  Ftdaral  aid  to  privatt  and  parochial  jchoob?    .  . 

3  Should  tlM  votinf  a|«  bolowarad  to  18  yurs' 

4  II  a  satisfactory  p«ac*  in  Vntnam cannot  b«  sacurad  in  Iht  lorMNSMtMnf*' 

which  of  tha  followini.  rf  any,  would  you  favor? 
<t)  Withdrawal  of  U  S  fortts.  avtmf  this  means  a  Communist  taksovar 

(b)  Adhara  to  holdinf  oporatwns  by  loint  Unittd  Statas  South  Vittnam 
(orcai. 

(c)  Brmi  incrsasad  military  prauura  to  baar  on  North  Vittnani 

(d)  Nona  of  thasa  

5  Would  you  favor  a  constitutional  antandmtnt  whch  would  allow  Confrtss  to 

ovarrida  a  Suprtma  Court  daemon  by  a  ti  voM7 

6  Should  tha  alactoral  collata  ba  abolishad  and  tha  aloction  of  tha  Prtstdani 

and  Vic*  Prtstdent  bt  purely  and  simply  by  popular  vota? 

7  Would  you  lavor  a  policy  of  promolinf  Irada  with  Communist-bloc  nations? 

8.  Should  tha  United  States  adopt  >  12-mile  onshore  territorial  limit  agaiast 

other  nations  which  impose  more  than  a  3-mile  limit? 

9.  ShouM  the  Federal  Government  try  to  slow  the  population  migration  Irom 

rural  to  urban  areas  lhrou(h  profiams  of  economic  incentives  and  aids  to 
private  industry  to  help  create  (Obs  in  rural  arMS? 
At  the  concluswn  ol  the  Vietnam  conflct.  wouW  you  lavor  franting  amnesty 
to  those  who  fled  the  country  or  ware  iinpfiaonad  bacauss  ol  "conicitntioui 
obiadion"  to  tile  war? 
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THE  UNIQUE  STATUS  OP  THE 
OIL  INDUSTRY 


HON  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  28.  1969 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  soon  be  considering 
tax  reform  legislation  which  must  in- 
clude meaningful  revenue-producing  re- 
forms. There  can  be  no  sacred  cows  ex- 
empt from  this  effort.  There  can  be  no 
tax  reform  bill  of  any  credibility  If  oil 
is  left  out. 

The  following  article  from  the  Monday, 
May  26.  issue  of  the  National  Observer 
outlines  the  tremendous  injustice  of  the 
oil  tax  loopholes  which  result  from  a 
combination  of  the  depletion  allowance, 
foreign  tax  credit,  intangible  drilling 
costs,  western  hemisphere  trade  deduc- 
tions, and  an  incredible  system  of  oil 
bookkeeping  which  allows  the  15  major 
oil  refiners  to  earn  almost  $5  billion  after 
taxes  and  pay  only  8  percent  of  their 
earnings  in  taxes. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 
The  XJtiiQvrc  Status  of  an  Industht:  How 

Tax    Breaks    Havs    Nottkishkd    thx    On. 

Business 

In  the  late  Nineteenth  Century,  the  amass- 
ing of  great  wealth  from  oil  was  enhanced 
by  the  easy  ethics  of  the  age.  In  more  recent 
times,  many  new  oil  fortunes  have  arisen  and 
swelled,  and  they  have  swelled  In  fair  meas- 
ure because  the  Industry  enjoys  an  assort- 
ment of  tax  breaks  that  no  other  business 
can  match. 

Consider : 

Atlantic  Richfield  Co.  reported  Income  be- 
fore taxes  of  $377,942,000  In  the  years  196S 
through  1967,  but  the  company  paid  no  Fed- 
eral Income  taxes. 

Standard  Oil  of  California  reported  Income 
before  taxes  In  1967  of  $513,067,000  and  paid 
$6,000,000  In  Federal  corporate  Income  taxes, 
or  1.2  per  cent. 

How  can  this  be  done^  How  U  It  possible 
to  earn  so  much  and  pay  little  or  no  Federal 
Income  taxes?  The  answer  Is  that  the  Federal 
tax  structure  provides  a  host  of  unusual 
tax  sanctuaries  for  the  oil  Industry. 

These  tax  sanctuaries  are  related  to  the 
controversial  Machlasport  plan,  by  which  Oc- 
cidental Petroleum  Corp.  hopes  to  erect  a 
huge  refinery  In  the  tiny  town  of  Machlasport 
at  the  northeastern  tip  of  Maine.  The  plan 
represents  a  sophisticated  attempt  to  hurdle 
the  Federal  import  quota  system  for  oil.  It 
Is  the  Import  quota  system,  which  was  ex- 
plained In  detail  In  The  National  Observer  of 
May  5,  as  well  as  restrictions  on  domestic 
production,  which  were  examined  In  The  Na- 
tional Observer  of  May  12,  that  combine  with 
petroleum's  si>eclakl  tax  breaks  to  give  the 
U.S.  oil  Industry  a  unique  status  in  the  econ- 
omy— and  to  force  the  American  consumer 
to  pay  artificially  high  prices  for  many  oil 
products. 

It  Is  this  unique  status  that  the  battle  over 
Machlasport  has  placed  In  the  spotlight,  and 
the  Industry  Is  preparing  to  meet  assaults 
from  any  direction. 

CASH   FOB  CBANCT  PKOJECTS 

Uncommon  tax  advantages  provide  the 
Industry  with  an  uncommonly  large  cash 
flow,  which  the  Industry  argues  is  required 
lor  Its  gigantic  and  often  chancy  operations. 
What  are  these  tax  advantages? 
Take  a  look  at  the  more  Important  ones: 
Percentage  depletion:  Oil  and  natural  gas 
well  operators  may  deduct  27.5  per  cent  of 
the  gross  revenues  of  each  property  before 
paying  taxes,  unless  thU  figure  totaU  more 
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than  50  per  cent  of  the  net  Income  of  the 
property  before  deducting  the  depletion  al- 
lowance. Thus,  If  gross  revenues  on  a  prop- 
erty total  $100,000,  the  producer  may  take 
$27,500,  before  figuring  hU  taxes,  so  long 
as  the  net  Income  of  the  property  after  ex- 
penses Is  $55,000  or  more.  If.  however,  the  net 
Income  was,  say,  $50,000,  the  producer  would 
be  limited  to  50  per  cent  of  that,  or  $25,000. 

Intangible  drlUlng  costs:  These  Include 
such  costs  of  developing  a  producing  well  as 
wages,  fuel,  repairs,  hauling  supplies,  and 
other  expenses  that  do  not  have  a  salvage 
value.  These  "Intangibles"  may  be  deducted 
from  gross  revenues  the  first  year.  Similar 
expenses  Incurred  by  other  manufacturers 
must  be  capitalized  and  written  oS  over  a 
number  of  years. 

Foreign  tax  credits:  U.S.  companies  oper- 
ating abroad  may  claim  credit  for  taxes  paid 
to  foreign  governments  on  nearly  a  doUar- 
for-dollar  basis.  Thus  If  a  company  owed 
$75,000  to  *7ncle  Sam  on  Its  profits  earned 
In.  say,  Saudi  Arabia  and  had  paid  $80,000  In 
taxes  to  the  Saudi  Arabia  government,  the 
foreign-tax  credit  would  eliminate  the  taxes 
on  that  operation  due  the  U.S.  Treasury. 
Critics,  however,  say  that  taxes  paid  Middle 
East  governments  by  U.S.  oil  companies  are 
based  on  artificial  prices,  and  that  some  of 
these  taxes  should  be  treated  as  expenses  of 
doing  business  and  should  not  be  allowed 
to  fully  wipe  out  the  companies'  U.S.  tax  debt. 

Western  Hemisphere  trade  deduction :  This 
provUlon  allows  U.S. -owned  companies  do- 
ing 95  per  cent  of  their  business  outside  the 
United  States  but  within  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere to  a  special  deduction  In  figuring  their 
Federal  taxes.  In  effect.  It  reduces  the  tax 
rate  by  14  points,  currently  from  52.8  per 
cent  to  38.8  per  cent.  ThU  Is  done  before  any 
foreign  tax  credits  or  depletion  allowances 
are  taken.  It  Is  a  provision  that  mostly  fa- 
vors companies  In  the  business  of  extracting 
minerals.  Like  oil. 

These  sanctuaries  are  used  in  combination 
with  still  other  advantages.  An  example  will 
indicate  what  a  resourceful  accountant 
might  do  for  his  oilman  client. 

Assume  the  oilman  drills  a  well  that  coets 
$100,000  and  produces  gross  revenues  of 
$100,000  In  Its  first  year.  Between  75  and  90 
percent  of  bis  expenses  will  be  Intangible 
drilling  costs,  which  can  be  written  off  In 
the  first  year.  These  Include  rental  of  a  drill- 
ing rig  and  the  salaries  of  crewmen.  Assume 
intangible  costs  of  $80,000  and  production 
costs  of  $5,000.  The  gross  income  of  $100,000 
minus  $85,000  in  intangibles  and  production 
costs  would  leave  an  income  of  $15,000. 

But  he  would  not  pay  Income  taxes  on 
$15,000;   he  would  pay  them  on  $7,500. 

Here's  why:  The  depletion  allowance  for 
oil  and  gas  U  27.5  per  cent  of  the  gross  In- 
come, but  this  may  not  exceed  50  per  cent  of 
the  net  Income  of  the  property.  In  thU  exam- 
ple, the  depletion  allowance  equaU  $27,500. 
But  the  oilman,  because  of  the  50  per  cent 
limit,  could  claim  only  $7,500  in  depletion. 
If  he  chose  this  method,  therefore,  t(he  oil- 
man would  have  a  taxable  Income  of  $7,500. 

The  next  year,  however,  assuming  again 
a  gross  revenue  of  $100,000  and  production 
costs  of  $5,000,  the  oilman  could  take  his  full 
percentage  depletion  allowance  of  $27,500  and 
his  taxable  income  would  be  $67,500. 

But  a  technique  known  as  "carved-out 
production  payments"  would  save  the  oper- 
ator many  tax  dollars.  In  his  first  year  of 
operation,  the  oilman's  Intangible  costs  lim- 
ited the  amount  of  depletion  he  could  claim 
to  $7,500.  But  if  he  sold  his  second  year's 
production  In  advance — that  Is.  during  his 
first  year  of  operation — he  would  have  a  first- 
year  gross  Income  of  $200,000.  And  a  gross 
Income  of  $200,000  minus  Intangibles  and 
production  coets  of  $85,000  would  result  in  a 
first-year  net  Income  of  $115,000. 

The  percentage  depletion  allowance  would 
equal  $55,000  (27.5  per  cent  of  $200,000)  and 
the  oilman  would  not  have  reached  the  limit 
of  50  per  cent  of  net  Income,  or  $57,500. 
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Thus,  although  his  gross  income  for  the  first 
year  was  $200,000,  he  would  have  a  taxable 
income  of  only  $80,000. 

There  Is  yet  another  aspect  of  thU  device. 
Since  the  oilman  has  already  received  pay- 
ment for  the  oil  he  produces  in  his  second 
year  of  operation,  he  will  have  no  income 
at  all  in  hU  second  year.  But  be  will  have 
production  costs  of  $5,000,  which  be  can 
then  report  as  an  operating  loss.  And  so,  he 
will  be  able  to  claim  a  tax  refund  from  the 
Government  on  thU  "loss"  by  carrying  It  to 
earlier  years  without  affecting  hU  depletion 
allowance,  or  by  applying  the  "loss"  to  in- 
come from  other  sources. 

The  net  effect  of  thU  maneuver  U  that 
the  oilman  would  have  taxable  Income — 
after  selling  the  production  payment-^f 
$60,000  in  the  first  year  and  minus  $5,000  in 
the  second  year.  Without  the  sale  of  the 
production  payment,  his  taxable  Income 
would  be  $7,500  in  the  first  year  and  $67,600 
in  the  second  year.  The  sale  of  the  produc- 
tion payment  thus  reduces  his  taxable  In- 
come for  the  two  years  by  $12,500. 

There  is  another  form  of  production  pay- 
ment called  the  "ABC  deal,"  It  does  not  lend 
Itself  to  .simple  explanation,  but  perhaps  a 
sample  offered  In  a  U.S.  Treasury  Depart- 
ment report  makes  the  effect  sufficiently 
clear. 

"In  a  recent  ABC  transaction."  reports  the 
Treasury  Department,  "a  major  oil  company 
purchased  all  the  coal  properties  of  another 
corporation,  subject  to  a  reserved  produc- 
tion payment  of  $460,000,000  payable  out  of 
a  large  percentage  of  the  net  profits  to  be 
derived  from  the  operation  of  the  coal  prop- 
erties by  the  buyer.  Under  present  rules,  the 
buyer  excludes  from  Income  the  $460,000,000 
of  profits  derived  from  Its  operation  of  the 
coal  properties  and  paid  over  to  the  holder 
of  the  production  payment. 

"ThU  feature  alone  represents  a  Federal 
income  tax  saving  to  the  oil  company  of  ap- 
proximately $175,000,000  over  the  payout  pe- 
riod, or  an  annual  tax  saving  of  between 
$10,000,000  and  $18,000,000  per  year  depend- 
ing on  the  actual  length  of  the  payout  pe- 
riod. (It  was  estimated  that  it  would  take  7 
to  16  years  to  discharge  the  production  pay- 
ment out  of  profits  derlvied  from  the  opera- 
tion of  coal  properties. ) 

"In  addition,  all  of  the  costs  of  mining 
the  coal  used  to  dUcharge  the  production 
payment  were  deducted  by  the  buyer  even  ' 
though  it  capitalized  those  coets  on  Its  books 
as  a  cost  of  acquiring  the  coal  properties." 

The  Treasury  says  that  In  1966.  ABC  trans- 
actions totaled  $1.85  billion  (for  all  extrac- 
tive Industries)  and  resulted  In  a  loss  of 
revenue  to  the  Federal  Government  of  $85.- 
000.000.  Carved-out  production  payments 
totaled  $540,000,000  In  1966 — up  from  $214.- 
000.000  In  1965 — and  cost  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment $70.000.0(X)  in  revenue. 

FKOM  THE  JOHNSON  TEARS 

These  figures  are  taken  from  reports  Issued 
by  the  Treasury  Department  during  the 
Johnson  AdmlnUtratlon:  the  reports  in- 
cluded a  long  list  of  tax-reform  proposaU. 
They  make  up  four  volimies  titled  Tax  Re- 
form Studies  and  Proposals  U.S.  Treasury 
Department.  The  first  three  volumes  are 
treasury  Department  stixlles.  The  fourth  is 
an  examination  of  tax  provisions  affecting 
the  oil  and  gas  Industry,  prepared  for  the 
TreMury  by  the  Consad  Research  Corp.  ol 
Pittsburgh. 

Neither  the  Johnson  nor  Nixon  adminis- 
trations has  endorsed  the  far-ranging  re- 
forms sought  by  Treasury  si>eciallsts.  But  the 
reports  were  sent  to  Capitol  Hill  and  released 
Jointly  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

Included  in  the  Treasury's  reports  Is  thU 
comment : 

"In  effect,  the  pnc*  of  crude  oil  in  the 
United  States  Is  being  underwritten  by  im- 
port controU,  by  state  controls  on  produc- 
tion, and  by  favorable  tax  provUions.  .  .  ," 
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Th*  oil  iBduatrfa  tax  advantacM  aiTMt 
not  01U7  ita  leu  prlTlleged  competitors  but 
the  whole  national  economy  as  well. 

The  Consad  report  states:  The  oU  and  gaa 
producing  industry  accounts  for  about  1.6 
per  cent  of  the  Orcss  National  Product. 
(Reckoned  at  an  annual  rate  of  $03  4  bil- 
lion In  the  first  quarter  of  1B89.|  By  most 
conventional  standards  It  is  not  a  highly  con- 
centrated Industry,  but  with  so  enormous  an 
output,  each  of  the  largest  firms  Is  a  giant  In 
the  economy.  The  five  top  domestic  producers 
together  account  for  30  per  cent  of  the  out- 
put, the  top  ao  for  50  per  cent 

According  to  the  US.  Bureau  of  Mine*, 
the  value  of  crude  oil  at  the  wellhead  In 
IMH  was  t9.4  billion,  and  the  value  of  natu- 
ral gas  was  $3.0  billion  The  value  of  natural 
gas  liquids,  liquid  fuels  extracted  from  nat- 
ural gas,  was  $1.3  bllUon.  The  value  of 
products  shipped  from  U.S.  refineries  In 
l»fl7 — the  latest  year  for  which  figures  are 
available— was  $20  billion. 

The  oil  Industry  concedes  that  It  Is  very 
big  and  very  Important  Indeed,  Its  slae 
and  essentiality  are  often  cited  by  indus- 
try spokesmen  to  defend  Ite  preferential 
treatment  by  the  tax  laws.  Just  as  they  are 
-  clteck  ««  defend  the  Import  quota  system  and 
-•tat*-eBforced  controls  on  domestic  produc- 
tion. What  the  Industry  prefers  not  to  em- 
phasize   are    Industry    profits. 

Consider  some  statistics  contained  In  the 
"Monthly  Economic  Letter"  for  April  of  this 
year,  published  by  the  First  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York  City.  A  survey  of  2,350 
manufacturing  companies,  divided  Into  41 
categories,  showed  a  net  Income  In  1008  of 
$26  billion.  Ninety-nine  oil  producing  and 
refining  companies  had  a  total  net  Income 
last  year  of  $0  1  billion,  or  almost  25  per  cent 
of  the  after- tax  earnings  of  the  entire  list  of 
2.350  companies. 

Significant,  too.  Is  the  percentage  of  return 
on  sales,  also  calculated  In  the  First  National 
City  Bank  study.  Fifty-five  aircraft  and  space 
companies  had  a  return  of  3.8  per  cent.  Eleven 
auto  and  truck  manufacturers  had  5.8  per 
cent.  Ninety-two  prlnUng  and  publishing 
firms  recorded  a  return  on  sales  of  6.2  per 
cent. 

The  99  petroleum  companies?  They  enjoyed 
a  return  on  sales  of  0.0  per  cent.  Only  the 
drug  Industry  scored  higher,  with  43  drug 
makers  reporting  a  return  on  sale*  of  9.6 
per  cent. 

The  oil  Industry,  however,  does  not  place 
as  much  importance  on  these  figures  as  It 
does  on  those  that  refiect  Its  rate  of  return 
on  Investment.  And,  Indeed,  the  First  Na- 
tional City  Bank  reports  that  the  average 
rate  of  return  on  net  worth  for  the  3.250 
companies  surveyed  was  13.1  per  cent  In  1068. 
up  from  12.6  per  cent  In  1067.  The  90  oil 
companies,  however,  had  a  return  on  net 
worth  In  1968  of  13.0  per  cent,  compared 
with  13.8  per  cent  In  1968.  So  In  terms  of 
return  on  Investment,  the  oil  Industry  Is 
slightly  below  the  national  average. 

Some  oilmen,  moreover,  say  the  difference 
Is  greater  than  It  seems  because  the  figures 
do  not  refiect  what  It  actually  costs  to  replace 
extracted  oil. 

"If  oU  companies  figiired  In  what  It  Is 
costing  them  to  replace  their  oil.  It  could 
cut  their  return  on  Investment  by  one-half." 
declares  Minor  Jameson.  Jr  .  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Independent  Petroleum  As- 
sociation of  America. 

It  U  at  this  point  that  the  debate  over 
preferential  tax  treatment  for  the  oil  in- 
dustry approaches  the  heart  of  the  matter. 
Most  Independent  economists  have  a  ready 
answer  for  Mr.  Jameson. 

Prof  Waltar  J.  Mead,  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  the  University  of  California.  Sanu 
Barbara,  told  the  Senate  subcommittee  In 
March  of  this  year: 

"The  effect  of  favored  tax  treatment  Is  to 
reduce  tax  coats  for  oil  companies  relative  to 
firms   In   other   Industries.   These   measures 
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taken  together  substantially  raise  the  ex- 
pected after-tax  profit  rates  on  oil  Industry 
exploration  and  development  Investments  In 
what  would  otherwise  be  submarglnal  uses 
of  scarce  capital.  Investment  In  petroleum  ex- 
ploration and  development  Is  Indeed  ex- 
panded to  the  point  where  the  after-tax  re- 
turn Is  approximately  equal  to  that  which 
may  be  obtained  on  alternative  uses  of  cap- 
lUl 

"OU  Industry  spokesmen  have  defended 
their  various  subsidies  with  the  question.  If 
we  receive  all  the  subsidies  which  our  critics 
allege,  why  Is  our  rate  of  return  on  Invested 
capiui  not  subsUntlally  higher  than  other 
nonsubsldlzed  Industries?'  The  answer  to  this 
question  Is  that  a  subsidy  will  raise  the  profit 
rate  at  the  point  In  time  at  which  It  U  con- 
ferred. 

"Its  effects,  however,  are  eroded  away  with 
time  as  producers  react  to  their  more  prof- 
itable sItuaUon  by  expanding  Into  otherwise 
submarglnal  areas.  ThU  expansion  leads  to  a 
decline  In  the  rate  of  return  toward  a  normal 
yield  and  to  resource  mlsallocatlon  as  well." 

And  here  Professor  Mead  adds  an  Interest- 
ing observation  In  the  light  of  the  Industry's 
particularly  visible  troubles  earlier  this  year. 

"The  oil  spillage  case  In  the  Santa  Barbara 
Channel  is  directly  related  to  the  subsidy 
system.  Leases  were  purchased  and  drlUlng 
occurred  In  the  California  offshore  area  be- 
cause such  operations  were  made  profitable 
by  the  subsidy  legislation.  Under  free  mar- 
ket conditions,  oil  prices  would  be  subsUn- 
tlally lower,  tax  coeu  substantially  higher 
In  the  oil  Industry,  and  the  profit  Induce- 
ment to  buy  leases  In  the  Channel  would 
probably  be  lacking. 

"To  develop  oil  from  such  sources  Is  to 
use  up  more  economic  value  than  Is  pro- 
duced. In  addition  to  this  probable  waste  of 
resources,  we  have  the  external  cost  (aptly 
called  spillover  costs'  even  before  this  oil 
spillage  case)    of   environmental   pollution." 

on  Industry  spokesmen  speak  frequently 
about  domestic  taxes  paid  as  a  percentage  of 
gross  revenue.  The  Petroleum  Industry  Re- 
search Foundation,  for  example,  recently 
published  a  report  showing  that  the  industry 
paid  5.1  cenu  on  each  dollar  of  gross  revenue 
in  1964  and  1065.  This  Includes  Federal,  state. 
and  local  taxes,  but  excludes  state  and  Fed- 
eral product  taxes.  The  study  showed  all  busi- 
ness corporations  paid  an  average  of  4.5  cents 
on  each  dollar  of  gross  revenue. 

TRX   ACCBJTT   ON    "oaOSS" 

So.  set  forth  In  these  terms,  the  oil  Indus- 
try pays  six-tenths  of  a  cent  per  gross-reve- 
nue dollar  more  than  the  average  of  all  In- 
dustries. 

But  the  comparison  Is  In  gross  revenue, 
and  does  not  take  Into  consideration  the  cost 
of  doing  business.  Thus  If  a  company  doing 
$10  billion  a  year  volume  had  business  costs 
of  $0  bllUon.  It  would  probably  pay  less  In 
taxes  than  a  $10  bllllon-a-year  business  with 
costa  of  $5  billion.  The  oil  Industry's  ratio 
of  expenses  to  gross  revenue  Is  lower  than 
that  of  many  other  Industries. 

The  oil  Industry  contends  that  in  1066  It 
was  responsible  for  $10.5  billion  In  taxes. 
Testifying  before  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  M.  A.  Wright,  chairman  of  Hum- 
ble Oil.  a  subsidiary  of  Jersey  Standard, 
declared : 

"Aggregate  tax  paymenta  on  oil  Industry 
operaUons  in  1966  were  $10.5  billion.  Includ- 
ing $8  billion  of  excise  and  sales  taxes  on  oil 
products.  These  payments  provided  6  per  cent 
of  all  recelpta  of  the  Federal,  state,  and  local 
goveriunenta." 

But  that  $8  bUllon  Mr.  Wright  refers  to 
as  not  paid  by  the  oil  companies.  It  was 
paid  by,  among  other  customers,  the  motor- 
IsU  who  buy  gasoline  at  the  Industry's  thou- 
sands of  filling  stations. 

Now  consider  data  from  the  Treasury's  tax- 
reform  study,  which  shows  'estimates  of  the 
effective  tax  rates  actuaUy  paid  by  corpora- 
tions, as  a  group  and  for  several  Industries." 
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Here  are  the  1965  figures  on  "actual  (Federal) 
tax   on   total   net  Income:" 

Percent 

All    Industries 37  5 

Petroleum . 21. 1 

Other  mineral  Industries 24.8 

Lumber 29.5 

Commercial  banks 24.4 

Other  manufacturing 43  3 

Only  mutual  savings  banks  (5.3  per  cent) 
and  savings  and  loan  associations  (14.5  per 
cent),  among  the  categories  considered,  had 
lower  effective  tax  rates  than  the  oil  industry 
OUnMn  contend  the  price  of  gasoline  has 
been  remarkably  stable  In  a  period  of  general 
Inflation.  But.  according  to  the  OU  and  Gat 
Journal  of  April  14.  1069.  the  average  price 
of  regular  gasoline — excluding  taxes — has  in- 
creased 7.4  per  cent  since  April  1968.  and  5  9 
per  cent  since  the  last  week  In  December  1968. 
Its  many  tax  privileges  give  the  oU  Industry 
tremendous  cash  flows  and  thus  very  great 
financial  leverage.  Some  critics  argue  that 
this  gives  oil  an  unfair  advantage  over  com- 
peting Industries.  But  the  Industry  Insists 
the  nature  of  Its  business  requires  this  heavy 
cash  flow. 

"It  is  essential  because  so  much  of  our 
Investment  U  such  high  risk  that  It  isnt 
bankable."  says  John  J.  Scott,  general  coun- 
sel of  Mobil  Oil.  Mr.  Scott  cited  as  an  exam- 
ple Mobil's  operations  In  Venesuela.  Prior  to 
and  during  World  War  II.  Mobil  Invested  be- 
tween $45,000,000  and  $50,000,000  In  that 
country  before  getting  any  return  on  its 
Investment.  "If  we  did  not  have  the  cash 
flow,  we  could  not  have  done  It."  Mr.  Scott 
says. 

What  would  happen  to  the  Industry's  oil 
reserves  If  the  depletion  allowance  and  de- 
ductions for  Intangibles  were  eliminated? 

Frank  N.  Ikard.  president  of  the  American 
Petroleum  Institute,  offers  this  reply: 

"I  can  tell  you  one  thing  that  Is  spectacu- 
lar: The  size  of  the  Investment  In  explora- 
tion and  development  the  Industry  Is  going 
to  have  to  make  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
American  people  over  the  next  15  years,  as  a 
rough  estimate,  domestic  oA  exploration  and 
development  outlays  will  have  to  be  Increased 
about  50  per  cent.  This  means  going  from  a 
little  leas  than  $4.5  bUllon  annuaUy  up  to 
somewhere  around  $6  or  $7  bUllon.  An  Indus- 
try that  has  to  make  such  a  big  boost  In  its 
spending  has  to  make  proflta  to  do  Its  Job  " 
Some  Industry  sources  say  oU  needs  more 
tax  breaks,  not  less.  Harold  M.  McClure.  Jr . 
president  of  the  Independent  Petroleum  As- 
sociation of  America,  cited  figures  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  that 
showed  a  40  per  cent  reduction  in  the  number 
of  wildcat  test  wells  drilled  In  1968  compared 
with  the  number  drilled  In  1966. 

"It  should  be  recognized."  said  Mr.  McClure. 
"that  part  of  these  decreases  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  wider  well  spacing  and  Increased  effi- 
ciencies In  all  phases  of  drilling  and  produc- 
ing operations." 

It's  Interesting  that  Mr.  McClure  should 
use  the  vear  1956  as  a  comparative  figure  for 
1968  drilling  operations.  Says  the  Consad  re- 
port: 'The  number  of  wells  being  drilled 
reached  a  peak  In  1966-56.  but  has  since 
declined  steadily  back  to  Ita  1040  level,  over 
30  per  cent  below  the  peak." 

Mr.  McClure  told  the  senators  further: 
"To  re-emphaslze  the  degree  of  risk,  only  2 
out  of  every  100  new  field  wUdcata  drilled 
are  likely  to  find  a  field  large  enough  to  be 
profitable.  ...  To  sum  up  the  situation  as  to 
Incentives  for  petroleum  exploration  and  de- 
velopment In  the  United  States,  there  Is  an 
obvious  need  for  more — not  less — economic 
stimuli."  A  wildcat  la  an  experimental  or 
exploratory  well. 

Mr.  McClure  uses  the  term  "economic 
stlmuU."  In  the  oil  business  there  are  stimuli 
within  stimuli.  It  Is  not  only  the  major  tax 
prlvUeges  themselves  that  benefit  the  in- 
dustry: It  Is  also  the  accounting  Involutions 
tlimt  they  make  possible.  A  good  example  of 
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such  an  Involution  can  be  found  In  the  uses 
to  which  the  depletion  allowance  Is  put. 

Simply  stated,  oil  comp>anle8  shift  ex- 
penses, for  tax  purposes,  to  the  wellhead, 
where  depletion  may  be  claimed,  from  re- 
finery or  transportation  costa  that  do  not 
qualify  for  this  deduction. 

In  a  Senate  speech  recently.  Sen.  William 
Proxmlre,  Wisconsin  Democrat  and  critic  of 
oil-Industry  privileges,  described  the  an- 
swers he  received  from  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment to  questions  he  had  posed: 

•Apparently,"  said  Senator  Proxmlre.  "In- 
terior had  made  an  analysis  which  demon- 
strates that  integrated  companies  shift  In- 
come from  refining  and  marketing  to  oU 
production  In  order  to  minimize  tax  liabili- 
ties by  maximizing  percentage  depletion. 
This  analysis  Is  correct  as  was  shown  by 
Texaco's  recent  action  In  Increasing  the  price 
It  would  pay  for  crude  oU  by  20  centa  a 
barrel. 

"Since  Texaco  produces  most  of  the  crude 
oil  It  refines,  the  Increased  cost  on  the  11.000 
net  barrels  a  day  It  buys  from  outsiders  will, 
be  more  than  offset  by  the  larger  depletion 
allowances  It  will  claim  on  the  oil  which  It 
sells  to  Itself.  Apparently.  Texaco  felt  the  10 
per  cent  of  Ita  Income  paid  In  Federal  Income 
tixes  In  1967  was  too  high." 

While  Senator  Proxmlre  singled  out  Tex- 
aco as  an  example,  that  company  Is  hardly 
alone  In  taking  advantage  of  the  tax  laws 
as  they  are  on  the  books. 

One  of  the  laws  on  the  books  permlta,  oU 
companies  to  deduct  from  their  U.S.  tax 
obligation  the  Income  taxes  they  pay  to 
foreign  governmenta.  To  get  as  much  reve- 
nue as  possible  from  the  oil  companies,  oil 
nations  In  the  Middle  East  and  elsewhere 
base  their  tax  schedule  on  'posted  prices." 
which  are  set  arbitrarily  and  are  almost  al- 
ways higher  than  the  actual  price  the  com- 
panies get  for  their  oU. 

The  result  Is  that  American  companies 
must  pay  foreign  governmenta  more  In  taxes 
than  they  would  If  the  taxes  were  figured  on 
the  true  price  for  which  oil  can  be  sold.  Thus, 
a  portion  of  the  foreign  tax  Is  considered  by 
many  critics  as  not  a  tax  but  a  royalty.  There- 
fore, so  the  argument  goes,  U.S.  companies 
should  be  permitted  to  deduct  from  their 
U.S.  taxes  only  that  part  of  foreign  taxes 
that  are  truly  taxes.  The  other  part,  which 
would  be  considered  as  royalties,  would  then 
be  figured  as  Just  another  business  expense. 

The  oil  companies,  who  are  being  over- 
charged by  foreign  governmenta.  don't  like 
the  system  of  posted  prices  any  more  than  the 
U.S.  Treasury  Department  does,  but  they  say 
there's  nothing  they  can  do  about  It. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
about  two  dozen  bills  of  various  sorta  that 
deal  with  reforming  the  tax  structure  as  It 
aflecta  oil.  One  House  bill  would  eUmlnate 
entirely  the  depletion  allowance  as  it  relates 
to  foreign  wells;  Maine's  Sen.  Edmund  Mus- 
kte  has  Introduced  a  similar  bill. 

Rep.  Henry  Reuss,  Wisconsin  Democrat,  has 
Introduced  a  major  tax  reform  package,  one 
section  of  which  would  drop  oil  and  gas  de- 
pletion allowances,  presently  27.5  per  cent, 
and  allowances  for  41  other  minerals,  pres- 
ently at  23  per  cent,  down  to  15  per  cent. 

In  Introducing  his  bill  on  Jan.  20  of  this 
year.  Mr.  Reuss  told  the  House :  "Ideally,  per- 
centage depletion  should  be  replaced  with 
co.si  depletion.  But  since  we  are  not  living  In 
an  ideal  world,  this  title  provides  only  that 
the  oil  depletion  allowance  be  reduced  by 
less  than  one-half,  trom  27.6  per  cent  to  15 
per  cent,  the  percentage  now  applicable  to 
over  40  other  minerals." 

Mr.  Reuss  and  his  supporters  are  not  overly 
optimistic  filKJut  changing  oil's  depletion  al- 
lowance, especially  now  that  President  Nixon 
has  reltaratad  bis  support  of  the  allowance  as 
it  Stands. 

Nevertheless,  says  Mr.  Reuss,  "There  is  a 
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general  sentiment  among  taxpayers  that  they 
are  getting  a  little  depleted  too." 

In  the  American  system  of  making  law.  It 
is  far  easier  to  establish  prerogatives  than 
to  abolish  or  reduce  them.  To  the  beneficiary, 
preferential  treatment  becomes  first  a  com- 
fort, then  a  custom,  and  finally  a  necessity. 
And  the  progression  can  be  carried  still  one 
step  further.  What  of  the  nation's  best  In- 
tereste?'The  late  Sam  Rayburn  wasn't  the 
only  friend  of  oil  to  know  when  to  ttim 
solemnly  and  face  the  American  flag. 

TRK    DKPLSnON    ALLOWANCE 

The  27.6  per  cent  depletion  aUowance  for 
oil  and  natural  gas  is  probably  the  best 
known  of  all  business  tax  exemptions.  Here's 
how  it  came  to  be : 

The  Sixteenth  Amendment,  which  be- 
came effective  on  March  1,  1913,  made  It 
legal  for  Congress  to  assess  income  taxes.  The 
Revenue  Act  passed  on  Oct.  3.  1913.  provided 
that  in  computing  income  subject  to  taxa- 
tion, producers  of  ores  and  all  other  natural 
deposlta  could  claim  a  depletion  deduction 
not  to  exceed  6  per  cent  of  the  gross  value 
of  the  output  at  the  mine  or  well. 

In  1016  the  law  was  changed,  removing 
the  limitation,  but  specifying  that  the  total 
depletion  allowable  over  the  life  of  the  prop- 
erty could  not  exceed  the  capital  origlnaUy 
invested,  or.  If  the  purchase  of  the  property 
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was   made   before   March   1,    1013,  the  fair 
market  value  as  of  that  date. 

A  second  provision  was  introduced  in  1918 
allowing  "discovery  value  depletion."  The 
estimated  discovery  value  was  substituted  as 
the  value  to  be  amortized  for  all  wells  found 
aftar  March  1,  1013.  It  wasn't  until  1926  that 
discovery  value  depletion  was  replaced  by 
today's  system  of  percentage  depletion  for 
oil  and  natural  gas. 

Under  the  1926  law,  any  oil  or  gas  producer, 
or  anyone  with  a  financial  Interest  in  a  well, 
can  deduct  27.5  per  cent  of  his  gross  Income 
realized  from  the  sale  of  oil  or  gas,  but  this 
must  not  exceed  50  per  cent  of  the  net  in- 
come of  the  property. 

Why  27.5  per  cent?  Because  the  House  of 
Representatives  wanted  the  figtire  to  be  25 
per  cent  and  Senate  wanted  30  per  cent.  The 
27.5  per  cent  figure  for  oil  and  gas  is  the 
highest  depletion  allowance;  other  minerals 
receive  smaUer  allowances.  Metals,  for  In- 
stance, qualify  for  IS  per  cent. 

The  U.S.  Treasury  Department  reporte  that, 
on  an  average,  petroleum  producers  recover 
19  times  the  cost  of  their  producing  wells 
through  percentage  depletion. 

THE   TAXES    COMPANIES    PAY 

Federal  corporate  InconM-tax  paymente  for 
1967  of  the  nation's  15  largest  oil  refiners: 


Name 

Net  income 
before  tax 

Federal  tax      Percent 

Earnings  alter 
all  Uxes 

Standard  (N  J  > 

J2, 098, 283, 000 

$166,000,000 

74, 142, 000 
17,500,000 
26, 900, 000 

6, 000, 000 
74,021,000 
44,940,000 
52,255.000 
30,031,000 
32,347,000 
10,400,000 
24,700,000 
None 

3,700,000       - 

3,687,000 

7.9 

7.8 

1.9 

4.5 

1.2 

20.2 

13.1 

22.9 

12.4 

19.6 

6.3 

16.8 

0 

2.7 
2.8 

$1,232,283,000 

Gull                               

955,968,000 

578,287,000 

T6XJC0                                                        

892,986,000 

754. 386. 000 

Mobil                          

594,593,000 

385, 393,  000 

Standard  (<UU».) 

Standard  (Ind.) 

Shell 

Phillips                                

513,067,000 

366,847,000 

.^ 342,022,000 

227,766,000 

421.667,000 
282. 250. 000 
284.849.000 
164.015,000 

241,362,000 

148.962.000 

Citifts  Servica            .  . 

165,289,000 

127.837.000 

163.820,000 

144.963.000 

Sun                         .    -- - - 

146,946,000 

108.576.000 

Atiantic                 

145,259,000 

130.005.000 

Mirathon                              

138,520,000 

73.858.000 

Getty 

132,762,000 

118,166,000 

Total    

7,125,490,000 

566,623,000 

8.0 

4.955.497.000 

Source:  Oil  Week. 
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HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or    MASSACHnSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  28,  1969 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts at  Boston  recently  conducted  its 
first  public  service  forum,  entitled  "the 
University  of  Massachusetts/Boston  Fo- 
rum for  Argument,"  which  was  open  to 
the  general  public.  The  first  topic  for 
discussion  involved  the  difiBcult  problem 
of  taxation  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts.  Four  speakers  partici- 
pated in  the  symposium  entitled  "Dol- 
lars Spent,  Services  Delivered:  Taxation 
in  Massachusetts."  They  were  State 
Senate  President  Maurice  A.  Donahue; 
Richard  M.  Millard,  chancellor,  board  of 
higher  education.  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts;  Robert  T.  Capeless, 
member.  Commonwealth's  Master  Tax 
Plan  Commission,  and  former  Massa- 
chusetts tax  commissioner;  and  Bernard 
P.  Rosenblatt,  chairman,  department  of 
psychology.  University  of  Massachusetts. 
Boston. 


I  applaud  the  involvement  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts  in  public  dis- 
cussion of  matters  that  affect  the  uni- 
versity, its  home,  the  urban  center,  and 
the  community  of  which  it  is  an  active 
and  important  part.  I  commend  Chsin- 
cellor  Francis  L.  Broderick.  the  speakers, 
and  the  university  for  recognizing  the 
important  role  the  university  plays  in 
our  society,  and  for  realizing  its  respon- 
sibility to  the  community. 

I  am  very  happy  at  this  time  to  include 
in  the  Record  excerpts  from  the  address 
by  Senate  President  Maurice  A.  Donahue 
and  the  full  text  of  the  address  by  Chan- 
cellor Richard  Millard.  I  recommend 
their  remarks  to  my  colleagues,  all  of 
whom  are  concerned  with  the  problems 
of  their  States.  I  am  sure  the  Members 
of  this  body  will  gain  from  seeing  the 
great  work  that  is  being  done  by  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston. 

The  material  follows: 

Excerpts  From  the  Address  by  Maurice 

A.    DONAHtJE 

Boston. — Strong  criticism  was  leveled  to- 
day by  State  Senate  President  Maurice  A. 
Donahue  at  the  present  state  administration 
for  ita  "Inaction  and  indecision"  In  tackling 
the  Bay  State's  ctirrent  tax  problems. 

Senator  Donahue  wajt  a  featured  speaker 
at   the   U.    Mass/Boston   Forum   for   Argu- 
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in«nt  on  "Dollan  Spent.  SerrlcM  DcllTcrad: 
Tazatlon  In  BtaaMcbuMtU,"  held  at  tbe 
Unlventty'*  auditorium  at  100  Arlington 
Street. 

Other  panellata  Included  Richard  M.  Mil- 
lard of  Waban.  Chancellor.  Board  of  Higher 
Education.  Commonwealth  of  Maaeaohuaetta: 
Robert  T.  Capeleaa  of  Boaton.  member. 
Commonwealth's  Master  Tax  Plan  Commla- 
slon  and  former  Maaaachusetta  Tax  Commis- 
sioner: and  Bernard  P  Rosenblatt  of  Worces- 
ter. Chairman.  Department  of  Psychology. 
U.  Maaa  Boston. 

U.  Mass  Boston  Chancellor  Francis  L.  Brod- 
erlck  was  moderator  of  the  University's  first 
public  service  project  in  Boaton. 

In  his  remarks.  Senator  Donahue  said. 
"For  some  time  now  I  have  been  speaking 
out  clearly  and  responsibly  about  tbe  need 
for  additional  revenue  to  finance  the  mini- 
mal level  of  state  services  suggested  by  Gov- 
ernor Sargent  In  the  budget  which  he  has 
proposed. 

"But  Governor  Sargent  himself  by  his  In- 
action and  Indecision  has  done  more  than 
anyone  else  in  Massachusetts  to  undermine 
popular  supportbnd  sabotage  legislative  ap- 
provtfTM  any  r^ponslble  tax  program  this 
Year.   "  • 

"He  has  demonstrated  a  decided  lack  of 
enthusiasm  for  his  own  tax  plan  and  has 
refused  to  discuss  it  or  defend  it  publicly, 
thus  Inviting  attacks  upon  It  even  from 
members  of  his  own  party. 

"He  has  created  complete  confusion  about 
tbe  amounts  of  new  revenue  actually  needed 
by  endeavoring  to  claim  credit  for  slashing 
the  costs  of  Medicaid  by  fifty  million  dollars 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  maintaining  that 
his  budget  cannot  and  should  not  be  cut  to 
reflect  any  such  slashes. 

"And  only  last  week  he  raised  further 
doubts  about  his  position  on  taxes  when  he 
specifically  refused  to  repudiate  the  alterna- 
tive tax  program  presented  by  Republican 
Senator  DavVd  Locke  and  four  other  House 
Republicans,  and  Indicated  he  was  reassess- 
ing his  position  and  studying  this  program — 
a  program  which  Includea.  among  other 
things,  raising  the  sales  tax  from  three  to 
five  percent  and  raising  the  tultloq  at  all 
state  institutions  of  public  higher  education 
fromtaOO  tot750l 

"It  has  become  increasingly  dlfllcult  for 
even  the  most  fair-minded  observers  to  de- 
termine exactly  what.  If  anything,  the  Gov- 
ernor wants  by  way  of  new  taxes. 

"If  he  and  the  Republican  Party  secretly 
favor  a  slxty-slx  and  two-thirds  percent  In- 
crease In  the  sales  tax  and  a  two  hundred 
and  seventy-five  percent  increase  In  the  tui- 
tion for  the  more  than  sixty  thousand  stu- 
dents In  our  Institutions  of  higher  public 
education,  he  ought  to  have  the  courage  to 
say  so  and  stop  hiding  behind  somebody 
else's  trial  balloons. 

"If  he  and  the  Republican  Party  now  feel 
that  leas  revenue  Is  needed  than  was  origi- 
nally proposed,  he  ought  to  tell  us  so. 

"The  people  have  a  right  to  know  pre- 
cisely what  bis  views  on  additional  taxation 
are. 

"I  hope  that  he  will  soon  discover  what  he 
truly  believes  and  will  at  last  begin  to  speak 
out  In  clarification  of  bis  own  position." 

Speaking  on  higher  education  In  Massa- 
chusetts, Chancellor  Millard  said.  ".  .  The 
amount  expended  per  capita  for  public  higher 
education  in  the  Commonwealth  la  only  half 
that  of  the  national  average.  This  means 
that  the  cost  of  public  higher  education  to 
the  taxpayers  in  Massachusetts  Is  less  than 
in  any  other  state  in  the  union.  .  .  .  This 
means  that  our  Institutions  are  operating  at 
a  dangerously  cloee  margin  that  precludes 
adequate  development  of  supporting  services 
including  libraries  and  makes  the  qualitative 
increase  that  has  taken  place  truly  remark- 
able. It  further  means  that  any  holding  of 
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the  line  or  cutting  back  at  this  point  can 
only  result  either  in  reducing  the  number 
and  level  of  studenU  accepted  or  a  crippling 
reduction  In  quality." 

He  continued.  "We  are  not  now  making 
available  as  many  places  for  students  as  are 
needed  by  a  considerable  margin,  but  if  we 
look  ahead  to  the  next  decade,  to  1075  and 
1980.  tbe  need  becomes  compounded,  and.  If 
we  are  even  to  stay  even  in  terms  of  tbe  pro- 
portion of  young  people  for  whom  higher 
educational  opportunity  will  be  available, 
major,  even  massive  efforts  are  called  for." 

Dr.  Millard  also  stated.  "  .  .  Projecting 
operating  appropriations  at  present  support 
levels  without  necessary  provisions  for  quali- 
tative improvements  and  at  present  dollar 
levels,  that  la  without  taking  into  account 
infiatlon.  the  operaUng  budgeU  for  1975 
would  be  something  on  tbe  order  of  9304 
million  and  for  1980  cloee  to  t380  million. 
But  In  addition,  to  achieve  such  levels  of  en- 
rollment, will  require  capital  construction 
over  tbe  eleven  year  period,  somewhere  in 
the  order  of  one  billion  five  hundred  mil- 
lion. .  .  ." 

Professor  Rosenblatt,  speaking  on  tbe  "Cost 
of  Mental  Illness"  said  that  "the  cost  of  car- 
ing for  the  mentally  HI  Is  far  greater  than 
we  realise  It  to  be:  the  cost  of  not  caring 
for  the  mentally  ill  U  grestter  still. 

"The  major  problem  In  caring  for  tbe 
mentally  HI  is  the  shortage  of  educated  and 
trained  manpower  The  greatest  need  In 
Massachusetts  and  In  other  states  is  for  high 
quality  services  for  children." 

The  symposium  was  attended  by  U.  Mass/ 
Boston  students  and  faculty  and  tbe  general 
public. 

Aooaxas  bt  Richasd  M.  Millaxo 
While  public  support  of  higher  education 
in  Massachusetts  extends  into  the  distant 
past.  1836  to  be  exact.  It  has  only  been  In  the 
very  recent  past  that  the  Commonwealth  has 
come  to  recognize  that  the  development  of  an 
adequate  and  diversified  system  of  public 
higher  education  is  essential  to  tbe  well- 
being  and  future  development  of  tbe  state. 
Through  the  19tb.  and  a  good  part  of  tbe 
twentieth  century,  while  our  public  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  existed,  it  was  as- 
sumed that  with  the  exceptions  of  agricul- 
ture, home  economics,  teacher  education,  and 
textile  technicians  education,  tbe  major  re- 
sponsibility for  higher  education  could  rest 
with  prestigious  private  Institutions  In  the 
state,  an  assumption  that  had  some  basis  In 
lact.  Since  World  War  II.  however,  the  situa- 
tion has  changed  radically.  First  the  veterans 
and  then  in  tbe  mid  and  late  fifties  the  rapid 
and  continuing  population  Increase  of  18  to 
24  year  olds,  plus  a  constantly  rising  college 
attendance  expectation  ratio,  have  made  nec- 
essary a  major  reevaluatlon  of  tbe  situation. 
It  became  evident  that  the  private  Institu- 
tions in  spite  of  increasing  size  could  not 
meet  the  increased  need.  Further,  with  spiral- 
ling tuition  coats  young  people  from  less  eco- 
nomically affluent  families  were  finding  It 
more  and  more  difficult  to  go  to  college  at  a 
price  they  or  their  families  could  afford.  In 
addition,  as  pressure  for  admissions  forced 
existing  institutions  to  become  progressively 
more  selective  larger  numbers  of  college  ca- 
pable but  average  students  found  themselves 
shut  out  of  higher  educational  opportunity. 
But  also,  with  the  growth  of  the  128  complex 
and  the  shift  In  the  economy  In  Massachu- 
setts to  major  emphasis  upon  industries 
highly  dependent  upon  educated  manpower, 
the  state  became  progressively  more  aware  of 
its  dependence  upon  higher  education  for  its 
own  economic  future. 

Tbe  people  of  the  Commonwealth,  through 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of 
government,  responded  by  committing  them- 
selves to  a  system  of  public  higher  education 
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which  In  quality  and  diversity  of  Institu- 
tional functions  would  move  In  the  direction 
in  cooperation  with  tbe  private  institutions 
of  making  available  higher  educational  op- 
portunity to  a  progressively  wider  range  of 
young  people  and  citizens  of  the  state.  In 
1958  the  Regional  Board  of  Community  Col- 
leges was  formed  and  in  1980  tbe  first  com- 
munity college.  Berkshire,  opened  Its  doors. 
The  progress  from  1960  to  the  present  has 
been  phenomenal  by  any  standard.  In  1960 
there  were  only  17.039  students  in  the  sixteen 
public  higher  educational  Institutions  In  the 
state  (6.371  at  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setu.  8J73  In  tbe  11  state  toUeges.  2.285  in 
the  then  3  technological  institutes,  and  ISl 
students  at  Berkshire  community  college)  In 
tbe  fall  of  1968.  60.615  studenu  were  en- 
rolled In  public  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, a  314  fold  Increase  over  1960.  The 
University  of  Massachusetts,  with  Its  Boston 
branch,  opened  in  1965.  had  grown  to  19.367. 
The  state  colleges  had  increased  to  31.796; 
the  two  technological  institutes.  SMTT  hav- 
ing been  formed  in  1964  out  of  the  combina- 
tion of  Bradford- Durfee  and  New  Bedford. 
had  grown  to  6.738:  and  most  striking,  the 
now  twelve  community  colleges,  had  In- 
creased to  13.634  students  with  over  half  the 
students  In  occupational  two  year  programs. 

Such  development  has  been  possible 
through  a  series  of  changes  Involving  legis- 
lative and  Institutional  foresight  and  willing- 
ness to  take  necessary  steps  to  meet  changing 
conditions.  In  the  early  sixties  the  institu- 
tions and  their  governing  boards  attained  the 
essential  fiscal  responsibility  and  fiexibllity 
to  utilize  funds  efficiently  and  effectively  to 
meet  emergencies  and  the  demands  of  rapid 
expansion  including  being  able  to  adjust 
professional  salaries  in  an  escalating  and 
highly  competitive  academic  market.  In  1965 
the  educational  structure  was  reorganized 
creating  an  agency,  tbe  Board  of  Higher 
Education,  at  departmental  level  to  work 
with,  help  plan  for.  and  coordinate  the 
public  higher  educational  segements  In  the 
state.  We  have  increased  students  by  over  350 
percent  and  appropriations  by  some  417  per- 
cent which  does  place  us  third  In  tbe  nation 
In  terms  of  rate  of  Increase.  And  far  more 
Important,  the  university  has  emerged  from 
a  small  rural  Institution  to  one  that  can  hold 
its  head  high  in  any  academic  community  in 
the  nation:  the  state  colleges  are  evolving 
from  primarily  teachers  colleges  to  four  year 
arts  and  sciences  institutions  with  masters 
programs  but  without  diminishing  their  con- 
tribution to  supplying  the  elementary  and 
secondary  teachers  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Our  technological  Institutes  have  Increased 
in  stature  and  Influence,  and  our  community 
colleges  have  become  models  for  the  nation 
as  comprehensive  two  year  Institutions  which 
because  they  are  wholly  state  funded  can  In 
general  be  placed  where  they  are  needed 
rather  than  where  the  community  can  afford 
them.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  any  ares 
where  tax  dollars  have  been  as  well  and  as 
fruitfully  Invested  both  for  the  present  and 
tbe  future  economic  and  educational  health 
of  the  Commonwealth  as  in  higher  education. 

And  yet  In  the  present,  when  the  common- 
wealth is  facing  a  fiscal  crisis,  it  could  be  far 
too  easy  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  prog- 
ress made,  to  assume  that  higher  education 
Is  an  area  In  which  we  can.  If  not  cut  back, 
at  least  hold  even,  or  that  further  growth 
and  development  Is  a  luxury  we  cannot  af- 
ford. I  would  like  to  suggest  that  quite  to 
tbe  contrary,  while  we  have  made  progress, 
we  started  from  such  a  low  base,  that  not 
only  are  we  not  currently  meeting  the  need 
in  spite  of  progress,  we  have  only  began  to 
recognize  the  scope  of  what  is  facing  us  in 
the  next  decade.  To  assume  that  somehow  we 
can  even  rest  at  this  ptolnt  Is  to  court  eco- 
nomic and  educational  disaster. 

In  relation  to  the  present,  while  the  rate 
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of  increase  has  been  high,  the  percentage  of 
the  Commonwealth's  budget  going  into 
higher  education  is  strikingly  low  both  in 
terms  of  our  own  budget  and  In  comparison 
with  other  states.  The  percentage  of  the 
Commonwealth's  budget  going  Into  higher 
education  has  actually  decreased  over  the 
last  four  years  from  around  8  percent  to  6.9 
I>ercent  In  the  current  year,  and  If  the  budget 
recommendations  for  next  year  are  followed, 
to  6.3  percent.  The  amount  expended  per 
capita  for  public  higher  education  in  the 
Conunonwealth  is  only  half  that  of  the  na- 
tional average.  This  means  that  the  cost  of 
public  higher  educaUon  to  tbe  taxpayers  In 
Massachusetts  Is  less  than  in  any  other 
state  In  the  union.  The  average  cost  per  stu- 
dent In  the  community  colleges  runs  con- 
siderably below  that  of  a  number  of  high 
schools  in  the  state.  And  the  average  cost 
per  student  including  students  at  all  levels 
in  the  public  system  as  a  whole  ( not  includ- 
ing capital  expenditures)  Is  considerably  less 
than  tuition  at  the  major  private  institu- 
tions. This  means  that  our  institutions  are 
operating  at  a  dangerously  close  margin  that 
precludes  adequate  development  of  support- 
ing services  including  libraries  and  makes 
the  qualitative  increase  that  has  taken  place 
truly  remarkable.  It  further  means  that  any 
holding  of  the  line  or  cutting  back  at  this 
point  can  only  result  either  In  reducing  the 
number  and  level  of  students  accepted  or  a 
crippling  reduction  in  quality. 

We  are  not  now  making  available  as  many 
places  for  students  as  are  needed  by  a  con- 
siderable margin,  but  if  we  look  ahead  to  the 
next  decade,  to  1975  and  1980,  the  need  be- 
comes compounded,  and,  if  we  are  even  to 
stay  even  in  terms  of  the  proportion  of  young 
people  for  whom  higher  educational  oppor- 
tunity will  be  available,  major,  even  massive 
efforts  are  called  for.  The  Board  of  Higher 
Education  has  Just  completed  a  demographic 
population   ratio   potential   enrollment   pro- 
jection, matched   against  Institutional  pro- 
jections   through    1980.    The    most    rapidly 
growing  age  group  in  Massachtisetts  Is  the 
18  to  34  year  old  group.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  the  college  age  populations  for  1975 
and    1980  are  not  hypothetical   persons  de- 
pendent upon  what  may  be  or  even  is  now  a 
fluctuating  birth  rate,  but  are  very  live  chil- 
dren currently  In  elementary  schools  of  the 
state  and  nation.  What  these  figures  show 
Is  that  if  all  the  private  institutions  in  the 
state  remain  viable  and  accept  all  the  stu- 
dents they  now  anticipate  taking  and  the 
public  Institutions  of  higher  education  In- 
crease  from    the   current   60,500    to    143,000 
(more  than  double  preeent  enrollments)   by 
1975   (Six  years  from  now)   we  shall  still  be 
short  some  60,000  places  for  potential  stu- 
dents. This  means  that  almost  as  many  po- 
tential students  as  are  currently  In  all  pub- 
lic institutions  of  higher  education  will  not 
be  provided  for.  If  we  project  the  figures  to 
1980  and  Increase  the  places  available  In  pub- 
lic higher  educational  institutions  to  188.000 
or  three  times  current  enrollment  and  private 
institutions   reach   an   enrollment  figtire   of 
223.000.  tbe  potential  student  places  deficit 
will  also  have  Increased  to  something  on  the 
order  of  113.000. 

These  are  rather  unsettling  figures  and  the 
costs  not  of  meeting  the  potential  need  but 
of  reaching  the  143.000  enrollment  level  In 
1975  and  188,000  level  by  1980  In  public  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  are  considerable. 
Projecting  operating  appropriations  at  pres- 
ent support  levels  without  necessary  provi- 
sions for  qualitative  Improvements  and  at 
present  dollar  levels,  that  Is  without  taking 
Into  account  Inflation,  the  operating  budgets 
for  1975  would  be  something  on  the  order 
of  t304  million  and  for  1980  close  to  $280 
million.  But  In  addition,  to  achieve  such 
levels  of  enrollment,  will  require  capital  con- 
struction over  the  eleven  year  period,  some- 
where In  tbe  order  of  one  billion  five  hundred 
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million.  To  complicate  the  picture,  all  these 
projections  do  Involve  the  assumption  which  ' 
could  be  contrary  to  fact,  that  all  of  the 
private  Institutions  will  renuiln  viable  and 
able  at  least  to  meet  their  present  projected 
enrollments.  There  is  rather  disturbing  evi- 
dence that  without  additional  help  some  of 
these  private  institutions  may  be  In  serious 
financial  trouble.  If  any  of  the  major  Insti- 
tutions do  disappear,  the  burden  on  the  state 
will  be  Just  that  much  greater.  Because  of 
the  potential  seriousness  of  this  problem,  we 
are  currently  Initiating  a  study  of  the  finan- 
cial problems  of  private  higher  education  in 
Massachusetts . 

The    question    can    well    be  raised    as    to 
whether  the  Commonwealth  can  afford,  not 
to  meet  the  full   need,  but   to  do  what  It 
minimally   ought   to    do   In   attempting    to 
meet  the  need  by  tripling  the  size  of  public 
higher  education  by  1980.  Here,  I  think,  the 
answer  Is  clear  and  has  to  be  phrased  in 
terms    of    the    opposite    question:    can    the 
Commonwealth  possibly  afford  not  to?  The 
results  of  not  doing  so  are.  I  would  suggest, 
educational  disaster  In  terms  of  restricting 
the  potential  of  the  Commonwealth's  citizens 
but  are  very  likely  to  mean  economic  dis- 
aster for  the  Comnionwealth  as  well.  I  need 
hardly  remind  you  of  the  difference  in  earn- 
ing power  of  high  school  and  college  gradu- 
ates and  the  fact  that  the  college  graduates 
become  taxpayers   Increasing  the  Common- 
wealth's economic  base.  Equally  Important, 
our  changing  economy  constantly  calls  for 
more   highly   educated    and    more    diversely 
educated  men  and  women  In  all  phases  of 
business  and  Industry.  This  Is  why  among 
other    thlngts    problems    will    not    be    solved 
simply    l^y    making    more    freshmen    places   , 
available   regardless  of   type  or   program   of 
Institutions.  It  is  why  we  must  have  a  bal- 
anced and  differentiated  higher  educational 
system,  why  community  colleges,  with  their 
occupational  as  well  as  transfer  programs, 
are   critical,   why    our   state    colleges    must 
continue  their  evolution  as  complementary 
multlptu-pose  Institutions,  why  our  techno- 
logical Institutes  serve  so  critical  a  function, 
and    why    the    university    must    expand    its 
professional   and   graduate   programs.   While 
the  cost  of  graduate  education  Is  high,  there 
are   few   programs  where   the   direct  dollar 
return   In  existing   Industries   and   through 
research  and  Innovation  In  creation  of  new 
Industries  are  as  high  as  In  graduate  educa- 
tion.   Further,    without    adequate    graduate 
programs,  the  essential  faculty  for  all  other 
programs  will  not  be  produced. 

We  have  a  major  task  ahead  that  will  re- 
quire the  cooperative  efforts  of  all  higher 
educational  Institutions  public  and  private 
if  we  are  to  come  anjrwhere  near  to  meeting 
the  needs.  In  the  public  sector  It  Is  critically 
Important  that  the  various  Institutions  con- 
tinue to  develop  as  a  complimentary  system. 
We  are  past  the  point  where  we  can  afford 
fragmentation  and  expediency  In  the  place  of 
careful  common  planning.  We  must  Insure 
that  the  system  be  developed  as  efficiently, 
as  effectively,  and  as  economically  as  possible 
commensurate  with  quality  education.  To 
meet  the  need  will  require  the  combined 
efforts  of  the  institutions,  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  of  government,  and  the 
general  public.  The  cost  wUl  be  high  but. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  point  to  any  area  In 
which  the  return  on  Investment  of  the  tax 
dollar  Is  higher  or  which  Is  more  crucial  to 
the  future  well  being  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Higher  education  today  and  for  the  future 
Is  not  a  luxury  but  a  necessity  for  tbe  cul- 
tural and  economic  well  being  of  the  state. 
We  may  have  to  rearrange  priorities  In  the 
Commonwealth,  but,  to  diminish  or  not  to 
expand  our  efforts  In  support  of  higher  edu- 
cation Is  to  court  disaster.  The  most  expen- 
sive dollar  the  Commonwealth  can  spend  is 
the  dollar  withheld  from  meeting  high  edu- 
cational needs. 
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FURTHERS  WORLD  UNDER- 
STANDING 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  May  28,  1969 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
this  day  of  relatively  free  and  easy  world 
travel,  we  tend  to  forget  that  this  travel 
is  limited  to  a  fairly  small  group  of  peo- 
ple. There  are  still  large  numbers  of  peo- 
ple who  are  unable  to  undertake  world 
travel,  and  enjoy  the  rich  experience 
of  furthering  a  better  understanding 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world.  A 
resident  of  my  district,  Mr.  George  Vol- 
ger,  of  Muscatine,  Iowa,  has  made  a 
major  contribution  in  this  respect  by 
bringing  the  world  to  the  people  of  Iowa, 
and  surrounding  States.  A  couple  of  re- 
cent articles  give  a  pretty  good  picture 
of  the  work  being  done  by  Mr.  Volger.  I 
salute  Mr.  Volger  for  this  creative  effort 
to  further  world  understanding. 

The  articles  follow: 
[Prom  the  American  Mall  Line  Newsletter, 

i„  July  1965] 

Sound  Travels — By  SS  "Washington  Mail'* 
"I  wonder  where  George  Is,"  muses  a  mid- 
westerner  as  he  turns  up  the  volume  on  his 
car  radio.  At  the  moment,  George  Volger 
may  be  at  his  General  Manager's  desk  in  the 
office  of  KWPC.  MuscatinCi  Iowa.  But  to  tens 
of  thousands  of  radio  listeners  tuned  to  some 
50  stations  throughout  ten  Midwestern  and 
Eastern  states,  the  ubiquitous  broadcaster 
may  be  In  mld-Paclflc.  shouting  over  the  throb 
of  the  ship's  engines  as  he  questions  an 
engineer  on  the  SS  Washington  Mail — or 
deep  m  a  Philippine  forest,  listening  to  a 
lumber  mill  manager  plan  armed  protection 
for  his  logging  crews  from  marauding  tribes- 
men— or  crouched  in  a  dim  corner  of  a  Japa- 
nese  temple,  describing  a  ritual  dance. 

George  Volger's  listeners  travel  the  world 
with  him  and  his  tape  recorder — most  re- 
cently on  a  ten-week  tour  of  Japan.  Korea, 
Okinawa,  the  Philippines,  Hong  Kong,  Macau, 
Taiwan  and  Quemoy.  Much  of  the  mld-wlnter 
trip  was  spent  as  a  passenger  aboard  the 
SS  Washington  Mail,  and  Volger  recorded 
many  of  his  65  broadcasts  aboard  the  ves- 
sel. Not  content  to  Join  the  card  players  In 
the  lounge,  he  prowled  the  ship,  recorder 
slung  over  his  shouader.  In  the  skipper's 
cabin.  Captain  Amord  Beeken  proudly  de- 
scribes his  vessel.  In  the  engine  room.  First 
Assistant  Engineer  Arthur  Hlnes  discussed 
water  supply  desallnlzatlon.  In  the  galley, 
Seward  Harry  Egolf,  Jr.,  talked  about  food 
planning.  International  communications 
techniques  were  the  subject  In  the  radio 
shack  with  Radio  Officer  Arnold  Dreler.  On 
deck.  Chief  Mate  Norrlan  Johnson  chatted 
about  cargo  handling.  Finally,  back  in  the 
passenger  lounge.  Purser  William  Eastman 
talked  of  passports  and  visas,  cargo  mani- 
fest and  quarantines.  Fascinating  fellow 
passengers  Including  an  Australian  circling 
the  globe  by  freighter,  a  missionary  from  Il- 
linois going  "home"  to  her  Hong  Kong  or- 
phanage, and  a  brldge-hauntlng  Columbia 
River  Bar  pilot  on  a  busman's  holiday. 

Kitchen  radios  froan  Kansas  to  Kentucky 
have  taken  housewives  to  Mexico,  the  West 
Indies,  Ireland.  Scotland.  England.  Norway, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Germany,  Switzerland  and 
Iceland  on  previous  Volger  travels.  Since  1956. 
he  has  recorded  over  400  Interviews  In  for- 
eign countries. 

"7  try  to  gite  the  listener  hasic  informa- 
tion and  human  interest  material  on  the 
country  and  its  people,"  Volger  says,  "And 
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/  try  to  gtv€  Mm  the  incentive  to  trmvel  by 
telHng  about  rport$.  ert.  folklore,  education, 
buHneta.  industry,  food,  travel,  customs,  and 
history — but  no  politics"  Howeyer.  prom- 
inent political  flgurea  are  not  unknown  to 
Volger's  mlcropbone.  NatlonalUt  Chln«M 
Premier  C.  K.  Ten  waa  a  recent  InterrlewM, 
and  P&nmunjom  negottatlona  between  UH. 
representatives  and  North  Korean  Commu- 
nlata  were  captured  on  Volger"»  recorder  Nor 
la  the  victim  of  political  oppression  over- 
looked. In  Macau,  nineteen  ra«c«(l'  b*^- 
starved  refugees  told  Volger  of  condlUons  In 
Red  China  Just  nine  hours  after  their  es- 
cape by  sampan  from  the  mainland. 

But  there  la  fun  and  enjoyment  In  Volfv's 
Journalist  Journeys  too — sampling  sake  at  a 
Japanese  rice  winery,  rocketing  along  at  100 
miles  an  hour  on  Japan's  "bullet  train," 
ogling  the  girls  at  Osaka  Takarasuka  Revue, 
or  cbearlng  the  300- pound  Sumo  wrestlers 
at  a  Tokyo  match.  He  has  shared  them  all 
with  bla  llstenara. 

(Prom  the  Farrell  Line  News.  December  ISflT] 

An  Afbicaj*  Ta«K  om  12  Vi  Milm  or  Ta« 
(By  Oeorge  Volger) 

blttle  dM  I  reallM  when  I  purchased  a  pair 
of  -desefV- shoes  in  Chicago  in  late  January, 
during  a  Lake  Michigan  bllxzard.  that  I'd  be 
using  them  so  soon  in  very  literal  fashion. 

The  white  material  kept  coming  Cast,  so 
much  so  that  the  African  Dawns  departure 
date  had  to  be  moved.  But  on  the  evening 
of  February  8.  with  a  few  feet  of  snow  on 
deck,  we  headed  out  Into  the  Atlantic. 

Following  a  smooth  thirteen  days,  the 
Afrxcan  Dawn  came  Into  the  busy  port  of 
Walvls  Bay.  South  West  Africa.  It  was  here 
I  began  to  comprehend  what  great  advances 
are  being  made  in  some  of  the  remote  sec- 
tions of  the  "dark  continent."  Encircled  with 
the  Atlantic  on  one  side  and  the  Namlb  Des- 
ert on  the  other,  this  port  city  has  sprung 
from  a  population  of  a  little  over  2.000  In 
1950  to  an  estimated  20.000 — spurred  chiefly 
by  the  thriving  pilchard  Industry.  In  the 
midst  of  new  buildings.  H.  W.  Otto  Buhr. 
manager  of  Cory  Mann  Oeorge  (agents  for 
Farrell  Lines)  and  atso  chairman  of  the  Har- 
bor Board,  stated  of  the  expansion,  "One  of 
our  main  problems  Is  we  Just  haven  t  built 
big  enough — we  underestimated  our  growth." 

With  only  that  day  In  Walvls  Bay  (I  re- 
turned a  couple  of  months  later,  however), 
and  desirous  of  seeing  as  much  as  possible, 
Mr.  Buhr  arranged  for  one  of  bis  employees. 
Von  Malllnckrodt,  to  drive  me  up  to  Swakop- 
mund.  Bn  route,  becoming  too  entranced 
with  the  towering  Namlb  dunes,  we  got  our 
car  stuck  in  the  glistening  deceiving  sands. 
Walking  to  the  highway  to  secure  some  aid 
I  was,  on  my  first  day  In  Africa,  making  good 
iise  of  the  desert  shoes  purchased  so  recently 
In  the  Chicago  snow  storm. 

The  Namlb  Desert  episode  was  a  new  one 
for  me — none  of  my  previous  travels  had 
taken  me  Into  comparable  country.  And  at 
this  point,  you  may  well  ask.  Just  why  and 
how  does  a  radio  station  man  from  Muscatine. 
Iowa,  land  In  an  African  desert  In  the  first 
place? 

Over  ten  years  ago.  working  In  conjunction 
with  the  British  Information  Service,  my 
wife,  two  daughters  and  I  had  produced  a 
series  of  Interviews  In  England  and  Scotland 
which  were  broadcast  on  over  sixty  radio 
stations  in  the  United  States.  This  led  to 
other  family  projects  In  Ireland  and  the  West 
Indies.  A  few  years  later,  my  wife  and  I  com- 
plete with  tape  recorder  and  cameras,  trav- 
elled Iceland.  Norway.  Sweden.  Denmark  and 
Switzerland.  More  recently  I  have  turned  out 
projects  in  Mexico  and  the  Far  East — Japan, 
Korea.  Hong  Kong.  Macau  and  Taiwan. 
~^e  trip  across  the  Pacific  Included  my  first 
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taste  of  freighter  travel.  The  trek  was  aided 
greatly  through  the  cooperation  of  Worth 
Fowler,  president  of  the  American  Mall  Line. 
A  meeting  with  Peter  McCheaney.  managar, 
Trade  Development  for  the  Farrell  Lines,  at  a 
CASL  meeting  in  Milwaukee,  eventually  led 
to  the  African  plans.  At  this  point  I  am  very 
much  a  confirmed  freighter  traveller. 

Interviews  cover  a  wide  range.  The  aim 
has  been  to  give  a  detailed  and  comprehensive 
picture  of  a  country  through  the  voices  of  the 
people  themselves.  Subjects  run  the  gamut 
from  business  and  Industry  to  sports — from 
food  and  farming  to  »rt  centers — from  wild 
life  to  schools,  historical  centers,  weather, 
communications,  transportation  and  govern- 
ment. Sound  backgrounds  play  an  important 
part  adding  much  to  the  listener's  mental 
plctore. 

The  Interviews  are  broadcast  on  radio  sta- 
tions In  a  wide  area.  The  taped  series  have 
been  heard  on  the  Iowa  Radio  Network  of 
twelve  stations,  plus  over  fifty  outlets  In  ten 
other  states.  The  Far  East  series  was  broad- 
cast over  the  world-wide  facilities  of  the 
Armed  Forces  Radio  Network  and  officers  In 
charge  have  requested  additional  programs. 

In  addition  to  radio,  the  Interviews  have 
taken  on  a  broader  scope.  Auditioning  the 
recorded  conversations.  Dr  John  Haefner.  of 
the  Sodology  Department  of  the  University 
of  Iowa,  saw  possibilities  for  the  classroom. 
This  led  to  testing  at  various  grade  levels  In 
Iowa  and  Illinois  schools  and  In  the  audio- 
visual departnient  of  Phoenix,  Arlsona. 
schools.  Instructors  reported  that  the  inter- 
views had  motivated  students  in  a  wide  age 
range,  from  fourth  and  fifth  grades  through 
high  school.  Hearing  the  voices  of  people  In 
other  lands  Informally  discussing  their  work 
and  telling  about  their  families,  had  added  a 
valuable  new  dimension. 

On  the  African  trip,  the  tape  recorder  "start 
button"  was  pushed  long  before  the  S.S.  Afri- 
can Dawn  docked  at  WalvU  Bay.  Already,  at 
the  New  York  office  of  the  Farrell  Lines,  the 
project  waa  set  in  motion  with  Interviews 
with  Peter  McChesney  and  Robert  Blelskas. 
Traffic  Manager -Passenger,  with  discussions 
on  African  trade  development  and  passenger 
traffic. 

On  ship,  programs  were  recorded  also  with 
officers  who  had  graduated  from  the  United 
States  Merchant  Marine  Academy  These  will 
become  part  of  a  series  being  produced  In 
conjunction  with  the  academy  at  Kings  Point, 
Long  Island.  Interviews  were  also  made  with 
Captain  Erik  Tallbe.  other  officers  and  un- 
licensed men,  deacrlblng  various  ship  respon- 
sibilities. Theae  will  form  an  Important  seg- 
ment of  a  vocational  series  to  be  used  in  high 
schools  around  the  country,  telling  young 
men  about  the  Merchant  Marine. 

Departing  the  ship  at  Cape  Town,  the  tape 
reels  began  rolling  at  a  faster  pace.  Now.  after 
some  three  months  of  extensive  travel  In 
southern  and  western  sectors  of  the  con- 
tinent, I  look  back  on  a  multitude  of  ex- 
periences wrapped  up  In  over  180  Interviews, 
in  12V^  miles  of  tape  on  70  reels,  plua  over 
3.000  pictures  In  color  and  black  and  white. 

The  greater  part  of  the  time  was  devoted 
to  the  Republic  of  South  Africa.  South  West 
Africa.  Rhodesia  and  Zambia.  On  my  return, 
after  hopping  the  S.S.  African  Lightning  at 
Luanda,  Angola,  additional  material  was 
secured  there  and  In  the  Congo  (Brazzaville), 
Gabon  and  Liberia. 

In  Cape  Town,  attendance  at  a  rehearsal 
of  the  Aeoan  group  of  coloured  singers, 
directed  by  Dr.  Joseph  Manca,  resulted  in 
recordings  of  their  "La  Traviata"  perform- 
ance and  interviews  with  the  cast.  And  on  a 
sheep  farm  near  Tarkastad,  enthusiastic 
Xhoea  men  and  women  sang  tribal  hymns,  a 
wedding  song  and  the  Xhoea  tribal  anthem. 

The  listener  feels  much  cloaer  to  the  many 
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racial  strains  In  the  southern  part  of  the 
continent  through  a  conversation  with  a 
IfaUy  of  Muslim  faith  in  Cape  Town;  Indian 
famlllea  of  Durban  tell  of  their  customs, 
foods  and  buatneas;  in  Zululand  a  Kraal  head 
speaks  of  his  family  and  tribal  customs,  and 
in  Rhodesia.  Chief  Chlota  speaks  of  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  In  his  tribal 
area. 

Through  the  voices  of  farmers,  business- 
men and  industrialists,  a  detailed  description 
of  growth  Is  told,  not  only  In  gold,  diamond 
and  copper  mines,  but  also  rock  lobster, 
ostriches  and  karakul. 

The  tapes  kept  turning  at  Hout  Bay.  Cape 
Province,  as  Abe  Wisenburg  of  South  African 
Sea  Products,  told  of  catching  and  processing 
rock  lobster,  a  delicacy  relished  by  American 
gourmets — and  an  Important  cargo  for  Far- 
rell Lines  ships. 

Hundreds  of  ostrich  farms  around  Oudt- 
shoom  provide  income  for  thousands  of  peo- 
ple. We  talk  about  the  fast-running  and 
hard-kicking  bird  with  Will  Hooper  of  the 
High  Oate  Ostrich  Farm,  from  egg  to  biltong 
(a  dried  meat  which.  Incidentally,  also  serves 
as  a  tasty  hors  d"oeuvre) . 

From  mountains  of  ore  to  the  delicate, 
siupenseful  tap  which  cleaves  a  raw  diamond, 
we  report  this  great  industry — from  the 
world  famous  Premier  Mine  at  Cullinan  to 
Goldstein's  Diamond  Cutting  Works  In 
Johannesburg. 

The  story  of  gold  mining  Is  punctuated 
with  sound,  from  the  singing  work  crews  at 
the  S.SOO-foot  level  of  the  Buffelsfontein 
Mine,  to  the  technique  of  blasting  in  the 
slopes,  to  a  class  In  the  highly  necessary 
Fanagulo  language  (In  some  mines  fifty  to 
sixty  dialects  and  languages  are  represented 
among  the  workers ) . 

The  famed  copper  belt  of  Zambia  has  its 
story  told  through  a  visit  to  the  Rhokana 
Mine  of  the  Anglo  American  Corporation  at 
Kltwe.  Zambia,  where  4,0(X)  men  are  under- 
ground at  any  one  time.  Involvement  in 
employee  housing,  schools,  medicine  and 
recreational  facilities  plays  a  big  part  of  the 
Industrial  picture  in  Africa. 

A  Bantu  businessman  In  Soweto  tells  of  his 
grocery  store  operation  and  discusses  general 
Bantu  economy  and  bujrlng  power. 

Contlnulhg  the  audio  picture,  subjects  In- 
clude a  description  of  Cape  Town  Harbor 
with  CapUln  Joubert,  Assistant  Port  Cap- 
tain: loading  ore  at  Port  Elizabeth:  the  Gen- 
eral Motors  complex  at  '"P.E."  with  6.000 
employees;  modem  whaling  techniques,  with 
H.  M.  Knudsen  of  Union  Whaling  Co.,  Ltd., 
Durban  (a  small  radio  transmitter  on  the 
harpooned  whale  Identifies  and  locates  the 
valuable  catch) :  a  visit  to  the  Tsumeb  mine 
of  South  West  Africa:  learning  more  of  the 
expanding  pilchard  (sardine)  business  at 
WalvU  Bay,  South  West  Africa,  from  Carl 
Albrecht  of  SWA  Fishing  Industry,  and  the 
world's  largest  rubber  plantation — Firestone 
at  Harbel.  Liberia. 

Famed  engineering  projects  provide  valu- 
able material,  from  the  great  Kariba  Dam  on 
the  Zambezi  River,  forming  the  world's  larg- 
est man-made  body  of  water,  to  the  awesome 
Hendrlk  Verwoerd  Dam,  a  vital  Initial  con- 
struction in  the  30-year  Orgage  River  Proj- 
ect (plans  call  for  dam  additions  after  the 
year  3,000  to  take  care  of  silt  accumulation) . 

Travelling  by  car  allowed  a  great  variety 
of  contacts.  A  variety  of  agricultural  prac- 
tices are  described : 

A  sheep  farm  near  Tarkastad,  Republic  of 
South  Africa,  with  Hugh  Fuller,  who  has 
received  recognitions  for  high  quality  wool: 
a  visit  to  a  country  fair  in  the  attractive  town 
of  George,  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  a  stop  at  a 
South  African  vineyard  near  Paarl  with  the 
owner,  Francois  Malan  Basson:  karakul  farms 
In  South  West  Africa,  and  In  the  Karol  sector 
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at  Rhodesia  we  learn  about  tobacco  farming 
in  an  area  where  It  was  Impossible  to  culti- 
vate the  ground  until  the  1940's  due  to  prob- 
lems with  lions  and  the  tsetse  fiy. 

Did  you  realize  that  elephants  are  left-  or 
right-tusked?  This  is  Just  one  of  the  bits  of 
InformaUon  about  wild  life  coming  out  of 
interviews  with  knowledgeable  game  wardens 
of  Kruger  National  Park  of  Republic  of  South 
Africa,  the  Wankle  and  Zimbabwe  National 
Parka  of  Rhodesia,  the  Etoeha  Pan  of  South 
West  Africa  and  pioneering  farmers  (one 
cattle  farmer  of  South  West  Africa,  Major 
C.  H.  Hubble,  and  hla  wife  have  shot  forty-one 
leopards  on  their  seml-arld  acreage  near 
Grootfonteln). 

The  peoples  of  this  continent  love  sports. 
At  Stellenbosch  University,  Dr.  Dannie 
Craven,  a  rugby  great,  compares  sports  In  his 
country  and  the  United  States,  and  In 
Bulawayo,  Rhodesia,  at  an  African  sports 
center.  Coach  Stutty  Dhlamlnl  tells  of  that 
country's  most  popular  games. 

At  the  South  African  Broadcasting  Corp- 
poratlon  we  speak  of  radio  programming  In 
the  two  official  languages,  English  and  Afri- 
kaans, plus  seven  of  the  Bantu  languages. 
Television  transmission  Is  growing  In  Rho- 
desia, and  In  Zambia  education  via  radio  Is 
under  the  guidance  of  an  Irishman.  Patrick 
Delahanty. 

Expanding  horizons  demand  expanding 
transportation  plans.  Some  of  the  recent  and 
planned  advancements  are  discussed  with 
officials  of  South  Afrlccta  Alr^ys  and  South 
African  Railways. 

Fix>m  these  notes  you  gather  a  fair  idea  of 
why  it  took  some  26.000  miles  of  travel  to 
secure  12  Vi  miles  of  tape.  Certainly  much 
thanks  Is  due  Farrell  Lines'  men  In  New 
York  and  Africa  and  their  agents,  who  were 
of  such  valuable  assistance  along  the  way. 

My  travels  filled  me  with  respect  for  the 
many  solid  accomplishments  in  the  countries 
\lsited,  along  with  a  feeling  of  awe  In  es- 
timating the  great  potentials  still  untouched. 

In  a  continent  of  so  many  facets,  it  Is 
certainly  a  part  of  the  world  In  which  general 
statements  are  dangerous.  It  Is  a  country 
truly  emerging  In  a  positive  way  on  the  world 
scene,  and  one  that  demands  and  requires 
study  and  understanding.  I  hope  that  these 
African  Interviews,  over  the  air  and  in  the 
classroom,  will  provide  more  light  on  the  so- 
called  "dark  continent." 


SOT.  FREDERICK  J.  MAGSAMEN 
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lived  most  of  his  life  In  Westminster.  He  was 
graduated  In  1966  from  Westminster  High 
School,  where  he  had  played  on  the  varsity 
football  team  and  was  a  member  of  the  school 
music  organizations. 

IN  TRX  CRZSN  BERETS 

He  worked  brlefiy  for  the  Random  House 
Publishing  Company  In  Westminster  before 
enlisting  in  the  Army  in  July,  1967. 

Sergeant  Magsamen  had  basic  training  at 
Fort  Bragg,  N.C.,  Jump  school  training  at 
Fort  Bennlng,  Ga.,  and  attended  military 
police  school  at  Fort  Gordon,  Ga. 

He  returned  to  Fort  Bragg  for  special 
training  and  became  a  member  of  the  Green 
Berets. 

Sergeant  Magsamen  was  sent  to  Vietnam 
last  December.  His  sister,  Mrs.  Paul  Bowersox. 
Jr..  of  Westminster,  said  that  according  to 
letters  received  at  home.  Sergeant  Magsamen 
had  been  awarded  two  bronze  stars  and  two 
purple  hearts  in  Vietnam. 

Besides  his  sister,  Sergeant  Magsamen  is 
survived  by  his  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred- 
erick J.  Magsamen,  of  Westminster,  and  his 
maternal  grandparents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wllmer 
T.  Butler,  of  Baltimore. 
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HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

or   MAKTIJIND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  28.  1969 

Mr,  LONO  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Sgt.  Frederick  J.  Magsamen,  a  fine  young 
man  from  Maryland,  was  killed  recently 
in  Vietnam.  I  would  like  to  commend  his 
courage  and  honor  his  memory  by  includ- 
ing the  following  article  in  the  Record: 
Westminster  Soldier  Dibs 

Sgt.  Frederick  J.  Magsamen,  21,  a  soldier 
from  Westminster,  has  died  in  Vietnam,  the 
Defense  Department  announced  yesterday. 

Sergeant  Magsamen  died  Friday  after  a 
military  aircraft  In  which  he  was  a  passenger 
crashed  and  burned.  The  Defense  Depeirt- 
ment  said  he  was  being  lifted  from  the  site 
of  the  crash  by  an  extraction  line  to  an  air- 
craft hovering  above  when  the  line  snapped 
and  Sergeant  Magsamen  fell  to  the  ground. 

Born    in    Baltimore,    Sergeant    Magsamen 


A  NEED  TO  REMEMBER 


HON.  JERRY  L.  PETTIS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  28,  1969 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  new  me- 
morial to  the  Nation's  honored  war  dead 
will  be  dedicated  this  Memorial  Day  in 
the  city  of  Victorville,  Calif.  Located  in 
Victor  Valley  Memorial  Park,  the  me- 
morial contains  the  names  of  those  brave 
men  from  Victorville  and  other  nearby 
communities  in  San  Bernardino  County 
who  gave  their  lives  for  their  country  in 
World  War  I,  World  War  H,  the  Korean 
conflict,  and  the  war  in  Vietnam.  In- 
terred in  the  memorial  are  the  remains 
of  Capt.  Joseph  McConnell,  top  fighter 
pilot  of  the  Korean  war,  who  shot  down 
16  enemy  planes  and  is  still  the  Nation's 
No.  1  jet  ace. 

The  memorial  was  built  entirely  with 
funds  contributed  by  the  citizens  of  the 
community.  Taking  the  lead  in  the  proj- 
ect was  Joshua  Palms  Post  2924,  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars,  with  Dale  L. 
Plumb  as  the  commsmder. 

An  editorial  in  the  May  23.  1969.  is- 
sue of  the  Victorville  Daily  Press  de- 
scribes the  significance  of  the  memorial. 
I  would  like  to  quote  from  this  editorial 
for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues: 

In  this  day  and  age  of  dissent  and  in- 
decision It  Is  notew(M"thy  to  see  the  resp>onse 
to  a  project  such  as  construction  of  a  me- 
morial to  Victor  Valley's  war  dead. 

We  have  perhaps  harped  a  little  on  this 
project  for  the  past  year.  We  have  even 
badgered  a  few  people  to  get  the  project  un- 
derway. And  we  have  urged  every  citizen  to 
participate  by  a  contribution — no  matter  the 
amount — to  see  the  memorial  constructed 
this  year. 

And  now  the  memorial  la  a  reality.  It  will 
be  dedicated  Friday,  May  30  during  the 
morning  hours  in  a  ceremony  you  will  find 
reminiscent  of  days  gone  by  when  communi- 
ties turned  out  in  force  to  participate  in  such 
Memorial  Day  ceremonies. 


We  hope  valley  citizens  will  attend  the 
parade  and  ceremonies  Memorial  Day.  Most 
of  them,  by  Memorial  Day,  will  have  con- 
tributed to  the  fund  paying  for  the  construc- 
tion so  we  feel  they'll  want  to  see  what  they 
have  created  with  the  dollars  given  In  com- 
passion and  honor  for  those  who  have  died 
In  service  of  their  country  during  periods  of 
war. 

We  would  like  to  point  out  that  in  these 
last  weeks — even  at  the  time  this  is  written — 
more  and  more  people  are  responding  with 
not  only  dollars,  but  time  and  effort  to  make 
this  a  tribute  to  our  war  dead. 

There  will  be  a  band,  songs  of  America, 
rituals  of  dedication  and  military  honors. 
There  will  be  Gold  Star  Mothers  there  to  ob- 
serve ceremonies  honoring  their  heroic  sons. 

There  will  be  a  General  representing  Pres- 
ident Nixon  and  the  nation  from  the  Penta- 
gon m  Washington,  DC.  Dale  Evans  Rogers 
will  sing  "America."  There  will  be  many 
other  dignitaries. 

There  will  be  veterans  organizations  plac- 
ing wreaths  and  flowers  upon  the  memorial. 
There  will  be,  we  believe,  a  community  area 
represented  that  includes  all  of  our  50,000 
citizens  and  families. 

But  we  are  sure  the  community  does  not 
want  any  special  accolade.  We  are  sure  each 
valley  resident  Joins  with  us  in  doing  com- 
munity services  with  a  minimum  of  self- 
approbation. 

We  will  simply  dedicate  our  memorial  and 
conduct,  in  the  most  reverent  manner,  a 
Memorial  Day  ceremony  which  should  be 
repeated  In  every  community  throughout 
the  nation  to  some  degree. 

We  feel  it  will  be  a  Memorial  Day  to  re- 
dedlcate  ourselves  to  the  principles  of  this 
country,  to  take  a  close  look  at  our  neigh- 
bors In  the  valley  and  get  to  know  them  a 
little  better.  It  will  be  a  time  to  read  the 
names  of  those  boys  who  gave  their  lives 
that  we  can  enjoy  the  freedoms  we  have. 

We  feel  It  is  one  time  in  life  when  there 
Is  a  need  to  remember. 


RESULTS  OF  A  QUESTIONNAIRE  ON 
MAJOR  ISSUES,  25TH  CONGRES- 
SIONAL DISTRICT,  NEW  YORK 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  28.  1969 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
spring  I  circulated  to  the  approximately 
160,000  families  in  the  25th  Congres- 
sional District  of  New  York  a  question- 
naire through  which  I  invited  them  to 
express  their  opinions  on  what  I  consid- 
ered to  be  some  of  the  major  national 
and  international  issues  facing  us  at  this 
time. 

Nearly  20,000  of  my  constituents  took 
the  time  to  sit  down,  review  the  issues, 
and  answer  25  questions  dealing  with 
such  diverse  subjects  as  defense,  for- 
eign policy,  crime,  the  economy,  wel- 
fare reform,  electoral  reform,  and  selec- 
tive service.  In  addition,  many  took  the 
time  and  trouble  to  write  detailed  and 
thoughtful  comments  on  these  issues. 

I  am  presenting  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record  a  tabulation  of  the  results  of  this 
questionnaire  in  the  hope  that  it  will  be 
helpful  and  informative  to  my  col- 
leagues: 
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A  Q««V°5^%"i«TT-T««';??*^"«^'t*n'l.."'*=''*'*       *  OOESTIONNAIRE  FROM  YOUR  CONGRESSMAN    RICHARD 
L.  0TTIN6ER.  25TH  DISTRICT,  NEW  YORK  ^_   OniNGER.  25TH  DISTRICT,  NEW  YORK-Co«m«.d 


lAwwwn  la  paroMrtI 
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No    U 


69 


42 
4S 


52 
46 

63 

24 
31 

65 


DEFENSE 

1.  Do  you  approv*  ot  our  prestflt 

VIotTum  policy? 22 

2.  If  you  w«r«  to  cninit  our 

prtMnI  policy,  which  of  tht 
following  possiblo  pollcv 
chtn|«3  would  you  protor?  > 

(a)  incroasod  military 

effort?  50 

(b)  IncrtaMd  notplh 

lion  cltart? 69 

(e)  Unilataral  withdrawal?  51 

(d)  Lifliitini  US  military 
tfforts  to  protKtiflf 
population  centers 
in  South  Vietnam...         29 

3.  Do  you  favor  resumption  ot 

bofflbini  in  North 

VIotnam?      .       .  44 

4.  Should  the  United  StatosspMd 

up  to  tlOO  billion  on  an 
antt-ballistic-mnsile  sy>- 
lom  as  a  possible  deltrrtnt 
to  Soviet  atlacli? 33 

FOREIGN  POLICY 

1.' Should' the  United  States 

reco|riM  the  Nassar 

(overnment  in  Egypt? 57 

2  Should  the  United  States 

fulhll  its  contract  to  supply 

SO  Phantom  lets  to  Israel?...         64 

3.  Should  the  United  Stales 

pressure  Israel  to  withdraw 

from  territories  occupied 

during  Its  6-day  war  with 

the  Arab  countries?  26 

4.  Should  the  United  States 

loin  with  Russia.  France, 
and  England  in  attempting 
to  impose  a  Middle  East 
settlement?  52 

CRIME 

1.  Should  Federal  wiretapping 

restrictions  be  relaxed? 50 

2.  Should  possession  of 

marihuana  be  legalized? 25 

3.  Should  Congress  require 

registration  and  licensing 

ot  all  firearms? 65 

4.  Do  you  favor  legalizing 

detention  of  persons 

arrested  before  trial? 48 

ECONOMY 

1.  Do  you  favor: 

(a)  Eitension  ottho  10 

percent  surcharge 

on  personal 

and  business 

incometax? 21 

(b)  Wage  and  price 

controls? 51 

(c)  An  excess  profib 

tax? 57 

2.  Should  the  Federal  Govern- 

ment be  spending  more  lor 

highway  construction  than 

for  mass  transit?  .   24 

3.  Should  development  of  the 

supersonic  civilian  trans- 
port plane  be  financed  by 
the  aviation  industry  rather 
than  by  $2,000,000,000  in 
Federal  funds? 80 

POST  OFFICE 

Should  the  Post  Office  operations 
be  run  by  a  nonproht  private 
corporation? 63 

WELFARE  REFORM 

1.  Should  Congress  approve  as  a 

substitute  for  welfare : 

(a)  Naistive  income  lax?..        35 

(b)  Day  care  center  pro- 

gram to  release 
mothers  tor  work 
and  provide  pre- 
education  prepara- 
tion tor  children?...  80 

(c)  National  standards?...         63 

(d)  Federal  assumption  of 

welfare  payments?..         49 

2.  Should  the  Government  be- 

come an  employer  of  last 

resort?. 41 
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42 
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19 


41 

9 

68 

7 

33 

2 

38 

14 

70 

9 

42 

7 

34 

9 

17 


10 


23 


12 
25 

8 
12 

42 

9 

52 

7 

Vaa 


No   Undaddad 


ELECTORAL  REFORM 

Should  the  electoral  college  b« 
abolished  and  the  PresidenI 
elected  by  direct  popular 
vole? ". 

Should  the  electoral  college  be 
retained  but  electors  bound 
and  electoral  votes  appor- 
tioned bv  the  statewide 
popular  vote  or  congres- 
sional district  results?. 


3.  Should  the  voting  age  ba 
lowered  to  18? 


SELECTIVE  SERVICE 

1.  Should  Congress  authorize  a 

national  lottery  to  select 
Armed  Forces  inductees? 

2.  Termination  of  college  exemp- 

tions?   

3.  A  National  Service  Corps 

which  could  be  chosen  as 
an  altornative  to  military 
service? 

4.  Increasing  military  pay  to 

point  at  which  elimination 
of  the  draft  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  voluniaaf  army 
araposslMa? 


74 
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50 


55 
41 

56 

41 
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59 
45 
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51 

27 
40 
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•  Figures  total  mora  than  100  percent  because  many  persons 
Checked  more  than  one  alternative. 


A  REMARKABLE  SERVICE  BY  OLDER 
CITIZENS  IN  VERMONT 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  STAFFORD 

or   VKUfONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  28.  1969 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
May  is  Senior  Citizens  Month,  I  wanted 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  remarkable  service  being  performed  by 
a  group  of  older  citizens  in  the  State  of 
Vermont. 

For  the  last  3  years,  there  has  been 
in  operation  a  foster  grandparents  pro- 
gram at  the  Brandon  Training  School, 
Vermont's  State  institution  for  retarded. 
I  have  personally  seen  this  program  in 
operation  and  witnessed  the  almost  un- 
believable assistance  which  retarded  pa- 
tients at  the  training  school  receive  from 
their  foster  grandparents. 

The  following  report,  however,  is  a 
tribute  to  the  senior  citizens  themselves 
and  deserves  the  widest  possible  circu- 
lation : 

A  Recoko  to  the  Credit  and  Praise  or  Older 
Persons  1966--69:  The  Poster  Grandpar- 
ent Program  at  Brandon  Training  School. 
Brandon,  Vt.,  Carolyn  Whitlock,  Project 

DiRXCTOR 

1.  Sixty  percent  of  our  Poster  Grandpar- 
ents are  over  70  yean  old. 

2.  Of  40  Poster  Grandparents,  only  one  had 
to  be  replaced  during  the  past  year  and  that 
was  because  of  her  getting  married  and  mov- 
ing away  from  Vermont. 

3.  There  has  been  NO  tardiness  In  3  years 
and  little  absenteeism.  Even  on  blizzard  days 
Poster  Grandparents  attendance  records 
oould  match  and  probably  surpass  any  other 
school  or  business. 

4.  As  a  group,  the  Grandparents  seem  to 
Improve  as  years  go  by,  physically,  emotion- 
ally, auid  socially.  Twelve  of  the  original  15 
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Grandparents  will  have  been  In  the  Program 
for  3  years  In  October.  The  local  doctor  who 
gives  them  annual  physical  examinations  has 
commented  that  their  sustained  good  health 
Is  remarkable.  Emotionally,  the  Grandpar- 
ents seem  to  project  more  self-confidence  In 
their  ability  to  do  their  Jobs  and  to  relate  to 
other  employees.  Socially,  we  continue  to  se« 
warm  friendships  and  kindnesses  exciianged 
between  Grandparents  of  varied  backgrounds 
and  ages.  The  oonunon  denominator  ot  the 
children  and  the  work  seems  to  have  brought 
about  the  appreciation  they  have  tor  each 
other,  despite  ethnic  differences. 

5.  One  third  of  our  group  have  never  had 
children  of  their  own  before  becoming  Poster 
Grandparents.  They  have  shown  In  many 
areas  that  oldsters  are  not  so  "set  In  their 
ways"  that  they  cannot  learn  new  skills  or 
attitudes  when  the  need  for  such  learning 
really  matters  to  them.  One  example  of  this 
Is  the  way  In  which  six  Grand{>arents  are 
giving  meaningful  training  and  care  to  blind 
children.  Another  example,  is  a  Grandmother 
who  had  never  been  olT  of  a  farm  until  her 
late  50's  when  she  became  a  childless  widow 
and  had  to  go  to  the  dty  to  find  work.  She 
had  never  known  electricity  or  used  a  tele- 
phone until  this  age.  With  less  than  $600  a 
year  Inccxne  before  this  program,  she  had  not 
had  a  home  of  her  own  for  more  than  10 
years,  living  with  various  families  that  needed 
her  hotisework  aselstance.  After  a  year  with 
this  program,  she  now  says  that  she  is  hap- 
pier than  she  has  ever  been  in  her  72  years. 
She  takes  great  pride  in  the  way  she  Is  able 
to  care  for  achlWjtlUidisturbed  behavior. 
Likewise.  herMBIf  in  feeStte  a  difficult  baby 
gives  her  plecMure.  When  refintly  briefly  hos- 
pitalized, she  was  In  tears  u  to  whether  the 
baby  was  getting  as  much  tojeat  without  her 
care.  In  order  to  keep  well  ana  continue  com- 
ing to  her  charges,  this  wpman  is  taking 
great  care  with  her  diabetic  ptet  for  the  first 
time  in  years  and  has  lost  M  pounds  with 
this  health  maintaining  desire.  Another  ex- 
ample of  "being  needed"  affecting  physical 
health  Is  oiir  80-year  old  Grandmother  criti- 
cally HI  virlth  a  collapsed  lung  and  tumor. 
During  her  three  month  hospital  stay,  she 
was  positive  and  determined  that  she  would 
get  back  to  her  "baby".  For  the  past  seven 
months  she  has  been  back  without  missing  a 
day  and  at  82  Is  thrilled  to  now  hear  her 
charge  begin  to  talk.  One  cannot  help  but 
wonder  if  Nursing  Homes  would  be  less 
crowded  if  more  oldsters  had  opportunities 
to  really  feel  and  be  needed. 

6.  Not  one  of  our  Poster  Grandparents 
found  the  tragedy  of  retardation  too  much 
to  take  or  to  approach  with  hope. 

7.  The  calmly  happy  optimistic  attitudes 
of  Grandparents  have  had  a  healthy  effect  in 
Brandon.  The  unsung  heroes  In  an  Institu- 
tion are  often  the  underpaid,  hard  working 
dormitory  personnel.  Their  many  efforts  for 
the  children  above  and  beyond  what  their 
Jobs  demand  are  seen  and  appreciated  by  the 
Grandparents  and  therefore  better  under- 
stood by  the  community  outside  the  institu- 
tion. 

8.  Our  eldest  Grandfather  (age  89)  did  not 
miss  one  day's  work  in  18  months,  except  for 
a  two  week  cataract  operation  absence.  Our 
eldest  Grandmother,  Daisy,  was  one  of  our 
first  15  Grandparents  and  is  credited  with 
giving  the  program  its  motto,  "Lets  Wear  Out, 
Not  Rust  Out".  We  almost  did  not  hire  her 
because  she  refused  to  put  her  birth  date 
on  our  application  form  (thinking  she  would 
never  be  hired  at  nearly  85  years).  At  86.  s"he 
returned  to  work  after  a  month's  Illness  with 
a  lovely  white  wig  and  now  she  is  back  with 
us  at  87,  after  a  two  month  absence  and  wear- 
ing a  new  eye.  Daisy  surely  shows  no  signs 
of  "rust"  and  her  "wear"  Is  fortunately  kept 
in  good  repair. 

To  many  persons  living  responsible,  hectic 
lives  the  thought  of  retiring  with  nothing 
to  do  is  anticipated  as  one  step  from  heaven. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


The  reality  of  total  forced  retirement  Is  far 
from  being  even  pleasant  according  to  most 
Senior  Citizens  who  are  living  It.  Here  at 
Brandon,  we  are  convinced  that  doing  noth- 
ing and  being  responsible  to  no  one  Is  not 
a  happy  state  of  being  for  any  age,  especially 
not  for  older  persons  with  skills  In  human 
relationships  acquired  through  60  to  90  years 
of  experience  in  dealing  with  other  people 
of  all  ages  and  types. 

Perhaps,  at  this  time  when  our  social  ills 
and  education  goals  are  being  scruUnlzed 
we  should  take  our  older  persons  "off  the 
shelf"  and  let  them  take  a  vital  role  In  our 
society.  In  fields  of  technology,  an  experi- 
enced i>erson  would  not  be  "shelved"  but 
society  has  no  role  and  little  use  for  the 
human  relations  experience,  and  skills  of  our 
older  generation.  As  one-fourth  of  our  na- 
tional voting  population,  persons  over  65 
generally  feel  they  no  longer  are  useful  be- 
cause society  has  told  them  they  should  not 
be,  except  In  a  few  Isolated  situations  such 
as  the  Foster  Grandparent  Program.  The 
numbers  of  such  "roleless"  persons  are  rapid- 
ly Increasing  as  retirement  age  becomes  ear- 
lier and  medical  advancement  keeps  us 
healthy  longer.  The  performance  of  the  40 
Foster  Grandparents  at  Brandon  Training 
School  and  of  4,000  similarly  Involved  persons 
In  other  parts  of  the  United  States  has  clear- 
ly demonstrated  that  older  persons  do  have 
much  to  offer  society  and  should  never  be 
"shelved". 

The  younger  generation  toward  which  our 
national  attention  and  funds  are  focused 
often  sings  out  that  "...  what  the  world 
needs  now  is  Love  .  .  ."  Perhaps  If  the 
oldsters  had  not  been  made  "roleless"  for  so 
many  generations,  the  youngsters  would  not 
be  singing  out  this  need  with  such  a  fervor 
today.  Teenage  volunteers  working  at  Bran- 
don have  appreciated  the  attitudes  and  work 
of  Foster  Grandparents  and  made  many  close 
friendships  with  them. 

Each  of  the  40  Brandon  Grandparents 
gives  Individual  attention,  care,  and  training 
to  two  retarded  children  for  four  hovirs  dally. 
Thus,  over  70  children  are  having  needs  of 
self-identity  met.  as  are  the  Grandparents" 
needs  for  feeling  important  and  useful.  Every 
Grandparent  works  out  a  program  to  meet 
the  needs  of  his  particular  charges.  Among 
the  things  that  are  paUently  taught  are  skills 
of  self-feeding,  going  up  and  down  stairs, 
learning  to  manipulate  buttons  and  shoe- 
strings, getting  along  and  sharing  with  oth- 
ers in  work  and  play,  and  behavior  in  public. 
For  those  children  who  have  the  ability,  there 
is  help  with  learning  to  read  and  count,  with 
crafts  and  games.  There  are  special  events 
too  such  as  field  trips,  visits  to  stores  or 
grandparents'  home.  The  children  are  taken 
out-of-door  daily  and  many  j>articlpate  in 
the  Grandparents  Rhythm  Band  and  garden- 
ing projects.  Speech  stimulation  and  physical 
therapy  are  also  children's  benefits  from  the 
program. 

As  the  individual  Grandparent-Grandchild 
relationships  continue  in  most  cases  they 
seem  to  improve  In  effectiveness  for  both  the 
oldster  and  the  youngster.  As  the  child  ma- 
tures or  his  abilities  Improve,  the  Grand- 
parent's gratification  with  his  work  likewise 
increases. 

The  Institution's  attitude  toward  the  Pro- 
gram has  changed  considerably  since  its  be- 
ginning in  1966  when  it  was  questionable  to 
all  concerned  whether  elderly  persons  could 
handle  emotionally  disturbed  or  severely 
handicapped  children.  Nowadays,  if  a  child 
is  a  difficult  problem  or  has  multiple  handi- 
caps, the  prescription  Is  often  to  give  him  a 
Foster  Grandparent.  The  patience,  dedica- 
tion, and  perseverance  that  older  people  have 
Is  often  what  children  need.  To  hear  a  77- 
year  old  woman,  with  a  good  understanding 
of  what  future  potential  her  young  charge 
has,  say  that  she  would  die  happy  if  she 
could  get  him  t<Hlet-tralned,  exemplifies  the 
thoughts  of  many  Foster  Grandparents. 
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10:   ANOTHER  SPACE 
SUCCESS 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TEMNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  28,  1969 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
certainly  we  can  all  take  great  pride  in 
the  magnificent  achievements  of  the  Ap- 
pollo  10  astronauts  and  the  Nation's  en- 
tire space  team. 

I  want  to  especially  commend  and  con- 
gratulate the  astronauts — Tom  Stafiford, 
John  Young,  and  Gene  Cernan — whose 
cool  courage  and  competence  overcame 
mechanical  problems  as  their  craft  hov- 
ered over  the  moon's  surface. 

In  this  connection  I  also  want  to  com- 
mend the  work  of  the  Arnold  Engineer- 
ing Development  Center  in  TuUahoma, 
Tenn.,  in  the  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict which  I  am  honored  to  represent 
in  the  Congress.  The  testing  of  the  Apollo 
components  at  this  center  was  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  preparation  for  the 
mission. 

The  Apollo  10  astronauts  and  the  other 
ajstronauts  who  participated  in  the 
Apollo  and  prior  space  progrsims  have 
laid  the  foundation  for  man's  first  trip 
to  the  moon  scheduled  by  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
in  July. 

As  we  salute  the  astronauts,  I  place 
in  the  Record,  herewith  an  editorial  from 
the  Nashville  Tennessean  entited  "A  Job 
Well  Done,  'Charlie  Brown'." 
The  editorial  follows: 

I  From  the  Nashville  Tennessean, 
May  24,  1969 1 
A  Job  Well  Done,  "Charlie  Brown" 
The  Apollo   10  mission  has  again  forced 
those  on  earth  to  use  up  all  their  best  adjec- 
tives,   as    the    three    astronauts    Journeyed 
aroiuid  the  cratered  moon  and  then  cut  loose 
in  a  spidery  landing  module  to  dip  down  to 
about  60,000  feet  of  the  lunar  serface. 

There  were  anxious  moments  for  Col. 
Thomas  P.  Stafford  and  Cmdr.  Eugene  A. 
Ceman,  flying  In  the  lunar  module  nick- 
named "Snoopy."  As  Its  lower  stage  was 
Jettlsloned,  "Snoopy"  went  Into  wild  gyra- 
tions. The  two  men  were  excited,  but  never 
lost  their  "cool"  and  Colonel  Stafford  brought 
the  module  back  under  control  and  then 
fired  the  rocket  necessary  for  "Snoopy"  to 
rejoin  the  command  ship  "Charlie  Brown" 
which  was  orbiting  69  miles  above  the  moon. 
Other  than  the  gyrations,  which  may  have 
resvUted  because  of  a  switch  that  wasn't 
thrown  in  the  correct  position,  and  a  couple 
of  other  incidents  of  mild  concern,  the 
Apollo  10  mission  has  gone  off  In  textbook 
style. 

Only  the  actual  moon  landing  could  be  a 
more  severe  test  of  the  men  and  machines, 
and  of  the  long  preparatory  engineering  and 
training  that  have  flgtired  into  the  mission. 
Apollo  10  has  paved  the  way  to  the  ultimate 
step,  and  whUe  there  will  be  additional  haz- 
ards to  the  actual  touch  down  and  blast  off 
from  the  pocked  lunar  surface,  the  voyage 
of  "Snoopy"  proved  that  it  Is  feasible;  that 
the  moon  finally  Is  within  reach  of  man's 
footsteps. 

Apollo  10  has  accomplished  the  difficult 
part,  and  now  can  return  to  earth  with  the 
tremendous  satisfaction  of  a  Job  well  done 
and  to  the  applause  of  fellow  Americans  who 
have  cause  to  salute  the  astronauts  for  their 
courage  and  technical  ability. 


.i 
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POSTAL  REFORM:  SDBJH5RT  FOR  A 
POSTAL  CORPORAnON 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Wednesday.  May  28.  1969 
Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
pointing  up  some  of  the  reasons  why  we 
should  charter  a  Postal  Corporation 
based  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
Kappel  Commission. 

I  was  pleased  to  join  my  colleague  on 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee (Mr.  Udall)  in  cosponsoring  in- 
troduction today  of  the  Postal  Service 
Act  of  1969. 

The  editorial,  by  David  E.  Rosenbaum, 
appeared  in  the  Sunday  New  York  Times 
of  May  25,  as  follows: 

Post  OrncE — Case  roR  a  Public 

Corporation 

(By  David  E.  Rosenbaum) 

Washington. — "Neither    snow,    nor    rain, 

nor   heat,   nor   gloom   of   night   stays    these 

couriers  from  the  swift  completion  of  their 

appointed  rounds." 

True  enough.  But  politics,  red  tape  and 
antiquated  machinery  and  facilities  sure 
take  their  toll. 

The  United  States  Post  Office — with  more 
than  700.000  employes,  a  budget  of  more 
than  >7-billlon  a  year  and  an  annual  mall 
load  of  more  than  80  billion  pieces — is  one 
of  the  most  inefficient  big  businesses  imag- 
inable. 

How  long  do  you  think  a  company  that 
performed  a  service — for  instance,  repairing 
Widgets — would  survive  with  the  following 
handicaps? 

The  executive  officer  knew  nothing  about 
widgets  when  he  was  appointed.  He  received 
the  appointment  as  political  patronage  or 
because  he  was  a  good  friend  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  board  (the  President). 

The  company  cannot  place  its  revenues  in 
its  own  bank  account  for  its  own  use.  (Postal 
rates  are  set  by  Congress.) 

The  company  cannot  place  its  revenues  In 
its  own  bank  account  for  its  own  use.  (Postal 
revenues  go  into  the  Treasury.) 

The  company  receives  virtually  no  money 
to  prepare  for  the  future  when  there  will 
be  many  times  as  many  widgets  as  there  are 
now. 

Employes  go  over  the  head  of  the  com- 
pany's management  and  bargain  directly 
with  another  party  (Congress)  for  wages  and 
benefits. 

The  men  running  the  branch  offices  can- 
not be  transferred,  even  if  they  want  to  go. 
to  another  office  in  a  different  part  of  the 
country.  (Local  postmasters  must  live  In  the 
area  they  are  appointed  to  serve.) 

These  are  the  handicaps  of  the  United 
States  Post  Office.  Is  It  any  wonder  it  oper- 
ates at  an  annual  deficit  of  about  $l-billlon? 
During  the  election  campaign.  President 
Nixon  said  the  Post  Office  needed  "to  be  run 
like  a  first  class  business,"  and  he  pledged 
to  "Institute  the  reforms  that  will  give  the 
American  people  the  kind  of  postal  service 
they're  paying  for." 

Last  week,  the  shape  of  Mr.  Nixon's  postal 
reforms  became  known.  He  plans  to  submit 
them  to  Congress  this  week.  Basically,  what 
Mr.  Nixon  proposes  is  to  convert  the  Post 
Office  into  a  government-owned  corporation, 
not  unlike  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

The  United  States  Postal  Corporation 
would  raise  the  funds  it  needed  for  moderni- 
zation and  capita)  improvements  by  Issuing 
bonds  for  public  sale.  This  would   prevent 
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A  QUESTIONNAIRE  FROM  YOUR  CONGRESSMAN.  RICHARD 
L  OniNCER.  25rH  DISTRICT,  NEW  YOUK 

|Ainw«n  In  ptrcMlt 


Vm 


No 


DEFENSE  * 

1.  Do  Mil  ipprovt  ot  our  priMiit 

Vlttnam  pollevr  22 

2.  II  you  wcrt  to  cnanit  our 

prtsant  policy,  which  ol  Km 
followini  potsibi*  policy 
chanfis  would  you  prtrtr?  ■ 

(a)  Incroasod  militiry 

tdort? 50 

(b)  IncrtaMd  nofoti*- 

(ion  tHort?  .  69 

(c)  Unilataral  withdraw47.         St 

(d)  Limitini  US  military 

tfforts  to  protectini 

population  canters 

in  South  VJotnam.   .  29 

3.  Do  you  lavor  rasumptnn  ol 

bombing  in  North 

Viofnam?      .       .  ..  44 

4.  Should  tho  Unitod  StalM  spond 

up  to  SIOO  billion  on  an 
anthballntic-'Tiiuilo  syi- 
tom  as  a  possiblo  dottrront 
to  SovMt  attack? 33 

FOREIGN  POLICY 

L.Should'tDt  Unitad  Stain 

rtcoinm  th*  Nassar 

|Ovtrnn<«nt  in  Efypt? 57 

2  Should  th«  Uftitod  Statts 

fulfill  its  contract  to  supply 

50  Phantom  lats  to  Israol?...         64 

3.  Should  th*  United  States 

pressure  Israel  to  withdraw 

from  territories  occupied 

during  Its  6-day  war  with 

the  Arab  CQunlrles^     26 

4.  Should  the  United  States 

(om  with  Russia.  France. 
and  England  in  attempting 
to  impos*  a  Middle  EmI 
s«ttl«fflent7 52 

CRIME 

1.  Should  Federal  wiretapping 

restrictions  be  relaxed? 50 

2.  Should  possession  ol 

marihuana  be  legalited? 25 

3.  Should  Congress  require 

registration  and  Hcensiat 

of  all  hreaims? 65 

4.  Do  you  ta»or  legaliiing 

detention  ol  persons 

arrested  before  trial7 it 

ECONOMY 

1.  Do  you  lavor; 

(a)  Extension  of  the  10 

percent  surchargt 

on  personal 

and  business 

income  tax? 21 

(b)  Wage  and  pric* 

controls? 51 

(c)  An  excess  profit* 

tax?  57 

2.  Should  the  Federal  Govern- 

ment be  spending  more  for 

highway  construction  llian 

for  mass  transit? 24 

3.  Should  development  ol  the 

supersonic  civilian  trans- 
port plane  be  financed  by 
the  aviation  industry  rather 
than  by  $2,000,000,500  in 
Fadaral  funds? SO 

POST  OFFICE 

Should  the  Post  Office  operations 
be  run  by  a  nonprofit  private 
corporation? 63 

WELFARE  REFORM 

1.  Should  Congress  approve  as  a 

substitute  for  welfare : 

(a)  Neptive  income  tax7. .         35 

(b)  Day  care  center  pro- 

gram to  releasa 
mothers  tor  work 
and  provide  pre- 
education  prepara- 
tion for  children?.   .  80 

(c)  National  standards?.  .         63 

(d)  Federal  assumption  ol 

welfare  payments?..         49 

2.  Should  the  Government  be- 

come an  employer  o(  iMt 

resort? 41 


69 


42 

2« 
45 


52 
46 

63 

24 
31 

65 

44 
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42 
34 

59 
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27 


42 
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41 
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33 
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A  QUESTIONNAIRE  FROM  YOUR  CONGRESSMAN    RICHARD 
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ELECTORAL  REFORM 

1   Should  the  electoral  college  be 
abolished  and  the  PresMenI 
elected  by  direct  popular 
vole?  . 
•  2.  Should  the  electoral  college  be 
retained  but  electors  bound 
and  electoral  votes  appor- 
tioned b«  the  statewide 
popular  vote  or  congres- 
sional dstricl  results? 

3.  Should  the  voting  age  be 

towered  to  187 


SELECTIVE  SERVICE 

1.  Should  Congress  authoriza  a 

national  kittery  to  select 
Armed  Forces  inductees? 

2.  Termination  ol  college  exeffl|>- 

tnns?-      .  

3.  A  National  Service  Corps 

which  could  be  chosen  at 
an  altarnathre  lo  mHitaiy 
serviea?  

4.  Increasing  military  pay  to 

point  at  which  eliminatkM 
of  the  draft  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  volunlaar  arMy 
are  possible? 


Vm 

74 

24 
SO 


55 
41 


41 


19 

59 

45 

35 
51 

27 
40 


17 
5 


10 
8 

17 


•  Fiivras  total  more  than  100  percent  becaM*  many  ptrsMS 
checked  more  than  one  alternative. 


A  REMARKABLE  SERVICE  BY  OLDER 
CITIZENS  IN  VERMONT 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  STAFFORD 

or   VKUfONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  28.  1969 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
May  is  Senior  Citizens  Month,  I  wanted 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  remarlcable  service  being  performed  by 
a  group  of  older  citizens  in  the  State  of 
Vermont. 

For  the  last  3  years,  there  has  been 
In  operation  a  foster  grandparents  pro- 
gram at  the  Brandon  Training  School. 
Vermont's  State  institution  for  retarded. 
I  have  personally  seen  this  program  in 
operation  and  witnessed  the  almost  un- 
believable assistance  which  retarded  pa- 
tients at  the  training  school  receive  from 
their  foster  grandparents. 

The  following  report,  however,  is  a 
tribute  to  the  senior  citizens  themselves 
and  deserves  the  widest  possible  circu- 
lation : 

A  Rcco«o  TO  THK  Cmxorr  and  PmAisc  or  Oloes 
pEmaoNS    19M-69:    Thc   Posm  Obandpae- 

KNT  PXOCRAM  AT  BKANIXJN  TKAINING  SCHOOL. 

Beandon,  Vt..  Caboltn  Whitlock.  Pboject 

DiKECTOB 

1.  Sixty  percent  of  our  Poster  Grandpar- 
ent* are  over  70  years  old. 

2.  Of  40  Poster  Orandparents.  only  one  had 
to  be  replaced  during  the  f>€k8t  year  and  that 
was  because  of  her  getting  married  and  mov- 
ing away  from  Vermont. 

3.  There  haa  been  NO  tardiness  In  3  years 
and  little  abaenteeUm.  Even  on  blizzard  dajra 
Poster  Orandparenta  attendance  records 
ootUcf  match  and  probably  surpass  any  other 
school  or  business. 

4.  As  a  group,  the  Orandparents  seem  to 
Improve  as  years  go  by.  physically,  emotion- 
ally, and  socially.  Twelve  of  the  orlglntU  15 


Grandparents  will  have  been  In  the  Program 
for  3  years  In  October.  The  local  doctor  who 
gives  them  annual  physical  examinations  has 
commented  that  their  sustained  good  health 
Ls  remarkable.  Emotionally,  the  Grandpar- 
ents seem  to  project  more  self-confldence  In 
their  ability  to  do  their  jobs  and  to  relate  to 
other  employees.  Socially,  we  continue  to  see 
warm  frlencLshlpe  and  kindnesses  exchanged 
between  Grandparents  of  varied  backgrounds 
and  ages.  The  common  denominator  or  the 
children  and  the  work  seems  to  have  brought 
about  the  appreciation  they  have  for  each 
other,  despite  ethnic  differences. 

5.  One  third  of  our  group  have  never  had 
children  of  their  own  before  becoming  F\3ster 
Grandparents.  They  have  shown  In  many 
areas  that  oldsters  are  not  so  "set  In  their 
ways"  that  they  cannot  learn  new  skills  or 
attitudes  when  the  need  for  such  learning 
really  matters  to  them.  One  example  of  this 
Is  the  way  In  which  six  Grandparents  are 
Solving  meaningful  training  and  care  to  blind 
children.  Another  example,  is  a  Grandmother 
who  had  never  been  off  of  a  farm  until  her 
late  60's  when  she  became  a  childless  widow 
and  had  to  go  to  the  dty  to  find  work.  She 
had  never  known  electricity  or  used  a  tele- 
phone until  this  age.  With  leas  than  $600  a 
year  Income  before  this  program,  she  had  not 
had  a  home  of  her  own  for  more  than  10 
years,  living  with  varlotis  families  that  needed 
her  housework  assistance.  After  a  year  with 
this  program,  she  now  says  that  she  Is  hap- 
pier than  she  has  ever  been  In  her  73  years. 
She  takes  great  pride  In  the  way  she  Is  able 
to  care  for  a  child  with  disturbed  behavior 
Likewise,  her  skill  In  feeding  a  difficult  baby 
gives  her  pleasure.  When  recently  briefly  hos- 
pitalized, she  was  In  tears  as  to  whether  the 
baby  was  getting  as  much  to  eat  without  her 
care.  In  order  to  keep  well  and  continue  com- 
ing to  her  charges,  this  woman  Is  taking 
great  care  with  her  diabetic  diet  for  the  first 
time  m  years  and  has  lost  25  pounds  with 
this  health  maintaining  desire.  Another  ex- 
ample of  "being  needed"  affecting  physical 
health  Is  our  80-year  old  Grandmother  criti- 
cally 111  with  a  collapsed  lung  and  tumor. 
During  her  three  month  hospital  stay,  she 
was  positive  and  determined  that  she  would 
get  back  to  her  "baby".  Por  the  past  seven 
months  she  has  been  back  without  missing  a 
day  and  at  83  Is  thrilled  to  now  bear  her 
charge  begin  to  talk.  One  cannot  help  but 
wonder  If  Nursing  Homes  would  be  less 
crowded  If  more  oldsters  had  opportunities 
to  really  feel  and  be  needed. 

6.  Not  one  of  our  Poster  Orandparents 
found  the  tragedy  of  retardation  too  much 
to  take  or  to  approach  with  hope. 

7.  The  calmly  happy  optimistic  attitudes 
of  Orandparents  have  had  a  healthy  effect  in 
Brandon.  The  unsung  heroes  In  an  Institu- 
tion are  often  Ae  underpaid,  hard  working 
dormitory  personnel.  Their  many  efforts  for 
the  children  above  and  beyond  what  their 
Jobs  demand  are  seen  and  appreciated  by  the 
Orandparents  and  therefore  better  under- 
stood by  the  community  outside  the  Institu- 
tion. 

8.  Our  eldest  Grandfather  (age  89)  did  not 
miss  one  day's  work  In  18  months,  except  for 
a  two  week  cataract  operation  absence.  Our 
eldest  Grandmother.  Daisy,  was  one  of  our 
first  IS  Grandparents  and  Is  credited  with 
giving  the  program  Its  motto.  "Lets  Wear  Out, 
Not  Rust  Out".  We  almost  did  not  hire  her 
because  she  refused  to  put  her  birth  date 
on  our  application  form  (thinking  she  would 
never  be  hired  at  nearly  85  yeairs) .  At  86,  she 
returned  to  work  after  a  month's  Illness  with 
a  lovely  white  wig  and  now  she  Is  back  with 
us  at  87.  after  a  two  month  absence  and  wear- 
ing a  new  eye.  Daisy  surely  shows  no  signs 
of  "rust"  and  her  "wear"  Is  fortunately  kept 
In  good  repair. 

To  many  persons  living  responsible,  hectic 
lives  the  thought  of  retiring  with  nothing 
to  do  Is  anticipated  as  one  step  from  heaven. 
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The  reality  of  total  forced  retirement  is  far 
from  being  even  pleasant  according  to  most 
Senior  Citizens  who  are  living  It.  Here  at 
Brandon,  we  are  convinced  that  doing  noth- 
ing and  being  responsible  to  no  one  Is  not 
a  happy  state  of  being  for  any  age,  especially 
not  for  older  persons  with  skUls  In  human 
reUtlonshlps  acquired  through  60  to  90  years 
of  experience  In  dealing  with  other  people 
of  all  ages  and  types. 

Perhaps,  at  this  time  when  our  social  ills 
and  education  goals  are  being  scrutinized 
we  should  take  our  older  persons  "off  the 
shelf"  and  let  thena  take  a  vital  role  In  our 
society.  In  fields  of  technology,  an  experi- 
enced person  would  not  be  "shelved"  but 
society  has  no  role  and  little  vise  for  the 
human  relations  experience,  and  skUls  of  our 
older  generation.  As  one-fourth  of  our  na- 
tional voting  population,  persons  over  65 
generally  feel  they  no  longer  are  useful  be- 
cause society  has  told  them  they  should  not , 
be,  except  In  a  few  Isolated  situations  such 
as  the  Poster  Grandparent  Program.  The 
numbers  of  such  "roleless"  persons  are  rapid- 
ly Increasing  as  retirement  age  becomes  ear- 
lier and  medical  advancement  keeps  us 
healthy  longer.  The  performance  of  the  40 
Foster  Grandparents  at  Brandon  Training 
School  and  of  4.000  similarly  Involved  persons 
In  other  parts  of  the  United  States  has  clear- 
ly demonstrated  that  older  persons  do  have 
much  to  offer  society  and  should  never  be 
"shelved". 

The  younger  generation  toward  which  our 
national  attention  and  funds  are  focused 
often  sings  out  tliat  "...  what  the  world 
needs  now  Is  Love  .  .  ."  Perhaps  If  the 
oldsters  had  not  been  made  "roleless"  for  so 
many  generations,  the  youngsters  would  not 
be  singing  out  this  need  with  such  a  fervor 
today.  Teenage  volunteers  working  at  Bran- 
don have  appreciated  the  attitudes  and  work 
of  Poster  Grandparents  and  made  many  close 
friendships  with  them. 

Each  of  the  40  Brandon  Grandparents 
gives  Individual  attention,  care,  and  training 
to  two  retarded  children  for  four  hours  dally. 
Thus,  over  70  children  are  having  needs  of 
self-ldenUty  met,  as  are  the  Grandparents' 
needs  for  feeling  Important  and  useful.  Every 
Grandparent  works  out  a  program  to  meet 
the  needs  of  his  particular  charges.  Among 
the  things  that  are  patiently  taught  are  skills 
of  self-feeding,  going  up  and  down  stolrs, 
learning  to  manipulate  buttons  and  shoe- 
strings, getting  along  and  sharing  with  oth- 
ers In  work  and  play,  and  behavior  In  public. 
For  those  children  who  have  the  ability,  there 
is  help  with  learning  to  read  and  count,  with 
crafts  and  games.  There  are  special  events 
too  such  as  field  trips,  visits  to  stores  or 
grandparents'  home.  The  children  are  taken 
out-of-door  dally  and  many  partlclpwite  In 
the  Grandparents  Rhythm  Band  and  garden- 
ing projects.  Speech  stimulation  and  physical 
therapy  are  also  children's  benefits  from  the 
program. 

As  the  individual  Grandparent-Grandchild 
relationships  continue  In  most  cases  they 
seem  to  improve  In  effectiveness  for  both  the 
oldster  and  the  youngster.  As  the  child  ma- 
tures or  hU  abilities  Improve,  the  Grand- 
parent's gratification  with  his  work  likewise 
Increases. 

The  Institution's  attitude  toward  the  Pro- 
gram has  changed  considerably  since  Its  be- 
ginning In  1966  when  It  was  questionable  to 
all  concerned  whether  elderly  persons  could 
handle  emotionally  disturbed  or  severely 
handicapped  children.  Nowadays,  If  a  child 
is  a  difficult  problem  or  has  multiple  handi- 
caps, the  prescription  U  often  to  give  him  a 
Poster  Grandparent.  The  patience,  dedica- 
tion, and  perseverance  that  older  people  have 
Is  often  what  children  need.  To  hear  a  77- 
year  old  woman,  with  a  good  understanding 
of  what  future  potential  her  young  charge 
has.  say  that  she  would  die  happy  If  she 
could  get  him  tollet-tralned.  exemplifies  the 
thoughts  of  many  Poster  Grandparents. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

APOLLO  10:   ANOTHER  SPACE 
SUCCESS 
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POSTAL  REFORM:   SUPPORT  POR  A 
POSTAL  CORPORATION 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or  TEIfKESSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  28.  1969 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
certainly  we  can  all  take  great  pride  in 
the  magnificent  achievements  of  the  Ap- 
pollo  10  astronauts  and  the  Nation's  en- 
tire space  team. 

I  want  to  especially  commend  and  con- 
gratulate the  astronauts — Tom  Stafford, 
John  Young,  and  Gene  Ceman — whose 
cool  courage  and  competence  overcame 
mechanical  problems  as  their  craft  hov- 
ered over  the  moon's  surface. 

In  this  connection  I  also  want  to  com- 
mend the  work  of  the  Arnold  Engineer- 
ing Development  Center  in  Tullahoma. 
Tenn.,  in  the  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict which  I  am  honored  to  represent 
in  the  Congress.  The  testing  of  the  Apollo 
components  at  this  center  was  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  preparation  for  the 
mission. 

The  Apollo  10  astronauts  and  the  other 
astronauts  who  participated  In  the 
Apollo  and  prior  space  programs  have 
laid  the  foundation  for  man's  first  trip 
to  the  moon  scheduled  by  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
in  July. 

As  we  salute  the  astronauts,  I  place 
in  the  Record  herewith  an  editorial  from 
the  Nashville  Tennessean  entited  "A  Job 
Well  Done,  'Charlie  Brown'." 
The  editorial  follows: 

I  From  the  Nashville  Tennessean, 
May  24.  1969) 
A  Job  Well  Done.  "CHAaLiE  Bbown" 
The   Apollo    10   mission   has   again   forced 
those  on  earth  to  use  up  all  their  best  adjec- 
tives,   as    the    three    astronauts    Journeyed 
around  the  cratered  moon  and  then  cut  loose 
In  a  spidery  landing  module  to  dip  down  to 
about  50,000  feet  of  the  Ixmar  serface. 

There  were  anxious  moments  for  Col. 
Thomas  P.  Stafford  and  Cmdr.  Eugene  A. 
Ceman.  flying  In  the  lunar  module  nick- 
named "Snoopy."  As  Its  lower  stage  was 
Jettlsloned,  "Snoopy"  went  Into  wild  gyra- 
tions. The  two  men  were  excited,  but  never 
lost  their  "cool"  and  Colonel  Stafford  brought 
the  module  back  under  control  and  then 
fired  the  rocket  necessary  for  "Snoopy"  to 
rejoin  the  command  ship  "Charlie  Brown" 
which  was  orbiting  69  miles  above  the  moon. 
Other  than  the  gyrations,  which  may  have 
resulted  because  of  a  switch  that  wasn't 
thrown  In  the  correct  position,  and  a  couple 
of  other  Incidents  of  mild  concern,  the 
Apollo  10  mission  has  gone  off  In  textbook 
style. 

Only  the  actual  moon  landing  could  be  a 
more  severe  test  of  the  men  and  machines, 
and  of  the  long  preparatory  engineering  and 
training  that  have  figured  Into  the  mission. 
Apollo  10  has  paved  the  way  to  the  ultimate 
step,  and  while  there  will  be  additional  haz- 
ards to  the  actual  touch  down  and  blast  off 
from  the  pocked  lunar  surface,  the  voyage 
of  "Snoopy"  proved  that  it  U  feasible;  that 
the  moon  flnally  Is  within  reach  oX  man's 
footsteps. 

Apollo  10  has  accomplished  the  difficult 
part,  and  now  can  return  to  earth  v?lth  the 
tremendous  satisfaction  of  a  Job  well  done 
and  to  the  applause  of  fellow  Americans  who 
have  cause  to  salute  the  astronauts  for  their 
courage  and  technical  ability. 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  28,  1969 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
pointing  up  sMne  of  the  reasons  why  we 
should  charter  a  Postal  Corporation 
based  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
Kappel  Commission. 

I  was  pleased  to  join  my  colleague  on 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee (Mr.  Udall)  in  cosponsoring  in- 
troduction today  of  the  Postal  Service 
Act  of  1969. 

The  editorial,  by  David  E.  Rosenbaum, 
appeared  in  the  Sunday  New  York  Times 
of  May  25,  as  follows: 

Post  OrncE — Case  roa  a  PtiBLic 

Corporation 

(By  David  E.  Rosenbaum) 

Washington. — "Neither    snow,    nor    rain, 

nor   heat,   nor   gloom   of   night   stays    these 

couriers  from  the  swift  completion  of  their 

appointed  rounds." 

True  enough.  But  politics,  red  tape  and 
antiquated  machinery  and  facilities  sure 
take  their  toll. 

The  United  States  Post  Office — with  more 
than  700,000  employes,  a  budget  of  more 
than  $7-bllllon  a  year  and  an  annual  mall 
load  of  more  than  80  billion  pieces — Is  one 
of  the  most  Inefficient  big  businesses  Imag- 
inable. 

How  long  do  you  think  a  company  that 
performed  a  service — for  Instance,  repairing 
widgets — would  survive  with  the  following 
handicaps? 

The  executive  officer  knew  nothing  about 
widgets  when  he  was  appointed.  He  received 
the  appointment  as  political  patronage  or 
because  he  was  a  good  friend  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  board  (the  President). 

The  company  cannot  place  Its  revenues  In 
Its  own  bank  account  for  Its  own  use.  (Postal 
rates  are  set  by  Congress.) 

The  company  cannot  place  Its  revenues  In 
Its  own  bank  account  for  Its  own  use.  (Postal 
revenues  go  Into  the  Treasury.) 

The  company  receives  virtually  no  money 
to  prepare  for  the  future  when  there  will 
be  many  times  as  many  widgets  as  there  are 
now. 

Employes  go  over  the  head  of  the  com- 
pany's management  and  bargain  directly 
with  another  party  (Congress)  for  wages  and 
benefits. 

The  men  running  the  branch  offices  can- 
not be  transferred,  even  If  they  want  to  go. 
to  another  office  In  a  different  part  of  the 
country.  (Local  postmasters  must  live  In  the 
area  they  are  appointed  to  serve.) 

These  are  the  handicaps  of  the  United 
States  Post  Office.  Is  It  any  wonder  It  oper- 
ates at  an  annual  deficit  of  about  $l-bllllon? 
During  the  election  campaign.  President 
Nixon  said  the  Post  Office  needed  "to  be  run 
like  a  first  class  business,"  and  he  pledged 
to  "Institute  the  reforms  that  will  give  the 
American  people  the  kind  of  postal  service 
they're  paying  for." 

Last  week,  the  shape  of  Mr.  NUon's  postal 
reforms  became  known.  He  plans  to  submit 
them  to  Congress  this  week.  Basically,  what 
Mr.  Nixon  proposes  Is  to  convert  the  Post 
Office  Into  a  government-owned  corporation, 
not  unlike  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

The  United  States  Postal  CorporaUon 
would  raise  the  funds  It  needed  for  moderni- 
zation and  capital  improvements  by  issuing 
bonds  for  pubUc  sale.  This  would  prevent 
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Congr«M  from  sluhlng  funda  becauM  of 
current  budget  necessities. 

The  corporation  would  be  run  by  a  board 
of  directors  appointed  by  the  President,  and 
poatal  rates  would  be  set  by  a  aeparate  three- 
member  board.  The  rate  board's  recommen- 
dations would  go  Into  effect  unless  they  were 
specifically  vetoed  by  Congress.  This  would 
take  the  unpleasant  chore  of  raising  rates 
away  from  politicians. 

Postal  workers  would  be  removed  from 
civil  service.  They  would  have  the  right  to 
negoUate  directly  with  the  corporation's 
m*nagement.  and  disputes  would  be  settled 
through  compulsory  arbitration.  This  would 
diminish  the  poUUcal  Influence  of  the 
postal  workers'  union. 

The  Idea  Is  not  a  new  one  It  differs  only 
In  minor  details  from  a  comprehensive  plan 
put  forth  by  a  Presidential  commission  last 
year.  But  many  observers  here  believe  that  If 
Ur.  Nixon  places  hU  prestige  behind  postal 
reforms,  as  no  President  has  done  before,  the 
reorganisation  will  be  passed  by  Congress  in 
the  next  two  or  three  years. 

Those  who  support  the  plan  believe  that 
by  handling  mall  In  a  business-like  nuinner. 
free  of  political  pressures,  the  Post  Office 
deflclt  c6uld  be  eliminated  within  five  years 
and  mall  "cfellvery  could  be  Improved  Imme- 
diately through  a  modernization  of  plants, 
machinery  and  operations. 

There  are  some,  in  and  out  of  Congress  who 
argue  that  converting  the  Post  Office  to  a 
corporation  would  create  an  "unregulated 
monopoly."  The  corporation,  they  feel,  could 
reduce  senrlces  considerably,  with  an  eye 
only  to  making  money  and  not  to  the  needs  of 
the  country. 

Some  third  class  (direct  mall  advertising) 
mailers  fear  a  corporation  would  take  away 
their  relatively  low  rates  and  make  them  pay 
their  own  way.  Congress  has  determined, 
these  mailers  contend,  that  low  third-class 
rates  are  beneficial  to  the  nation's  over-all 
economy  but  the  corporation  would  not  be 
compelled  to  consider  national  priorities. 

But  the  major  obstacles  to  reform,  without 
question,  are  the  postal  workers'  unions. 
They  are  among  the  most  powerful  lobbyists 
in  the  capital  and  are  likely  to  oppose  Mr. 
Nixon's  plan  vigorously. 

"They're  afraid  of  It."  one  Congressional 
source  noted  iast  night.  "These  guys  carry  a 
lot  of  clout  with  Congress  now.  and  they 
dont  know  how  they'd  come  out  under  a 
new  structure." 

Rep.  Morris  K.  Udall.  a  leading  Congres- 
sional advocate  of  postal  reform,  acknowl- 
edges that  the  chance  of  the  proposal's  pas- 
sage this  year  Is  Just  about  nil.  "It's  new 
and  strange  and  needs  an  Incubation  period." 
the  Arizona  Democrat  says.  "But  I'm  confi- 
dent that  now  it's  only  a  matter  of  time." 


NATIONAL  TRANSPORTATION 
WEEK:   A  BRIEF  STATEMENT 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  MESKILL 

OF  coNmcncoT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday.  May  28.  1969 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
in  May  the  Nation  pays  special  tribute  to 
the  service  of  transportation  by  setting 
aside  a  National  Transportation  Week. 
Begun  in  1956.  this  practice  has  con- 
tinued through  the  years  and  rightfully 
so.  It  is  an  expression  of  the  Nation's 
dependence  on  the  vital  function  of 
transportation. 

Back  In  1959,  it  was  proposed  in  a  Joint 
resolution  of  Congress  to  authorize  the 
President  to  proclaim  a  week  in  May  each 
year  as  National  Transportation  Week. 
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The  Interstate  Commerce  CommlMlon 
endorsed  the  proposal  with  these  words: 

Public  transportation  Is  the  very  nerve 
center  of  commerce,  and  commerce  is  one  of 
the  most  Important  methods  by  which  the 
strength  and  unity  of  our  Nation  have  grown. 
House  Joint  Resolution  394,  would  publicly 
recognize  the  vitality  and  resourcefulness  of 
the  people  who  have  so  capably  met  and  con- 
tinue to  meet  the  ever-ctxanglng  and  growing 
needs  of  our  country.  It  would  provide  the 
means  by  which  a  tribute  could  be  paid  to 
the  entire  transportation  Industry  which, 
over  the  years,  baa  had  no  small  task  In  keep- 
ing abreast  of  all  of  the  changing  phases 
that  have  marked  the  development  of  Amer- 
ican enterprise. 

If  -adopted,  the  proposed  Joint  resolution 
would  serve  to  bring  Into  proper  focus  the 
role  of  this  tremendously  Important  Industry 
as  a  vital  part  of  our  national  economy  The 
proclanMktlon  contemplated  by  this  measure 
would  be  a  forward  step  toward  the  promo- 
tion of  complete  understanding,  not  only 
among  the  carriers  themselves,  but  between 
the  carriers,  shippers,  and  the  public  in 
general. 

We  are  in  complete  accord  with  the  spirit 
and  purpose  of  House  Joint  Resolution  294 
and  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  welcome  the  idea  of 
paying  tribute  to  the  vital  function  of 
transportation  each  year,  and  add  my 
tribute  to  the  men  and  women  serving 
the  transportation  needs  of  our  country. 
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LT.  ROY  MCDONALD 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OV  MABTLAMO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  28.  1969 

Mr.  LONO  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 

Lt.  Roy  McDonald,  an  outstanding  young 
oCQcer  from  Maryland,  was  killed  recently 
In  Vietnam.  I  would  like  to  commend  his 
courage  and  honor  his  memory  by  in- 
cluding the  following  article  in  the 
Rkcord : 

AXMT  Lt.  Rot  McDonalo,  21,  or  Cvmbskland, 
Dies  in  Wa> 

A  young  infantry  offlcer  from  Cumberland 
who  had  hoped  to  make  the  Army  his  career 
is  among  the  latest  casualties  of  the  Vietnam 
war.  authorities  have  disclosed. 

First  Lt.  Roy  L.  McDonald.  21.  who  enlisted 
as  a  private  In  1966.  died  May  7  as  a  result 
of  wounds  received  in  an  ammunition  ex- 
plosion at  a  forward  sta^ng-area.  the  Penta- 
gon announced  yesterday. 

roar  hill  csaouate 

The  Maryland-born  paratrooper  had  earlier 
been  listed  as  missing,  an  Army  official  said. 
His  body  was  found  later  by  troops  scouring 
the  area. 

The  body  will  be  returned  to  his  home 
for  funeral  services  as  soon  as  la  possible,  a 
family  spokesman  said.  Burial  will  be  at 
Hillcrest  Cemetery  in  Cumberland. 

A  1965  graduate  of  Fort  Hill  High  School 
In  Cumberland.  Lieutenant  McDonald  en- 
listed In  the  Army  in  December,  1966.  after 
working  briefly  at  the  Fairchlld-Hlller  Corpo- 
ration in  Baltimore. 

After  .'ecelvlng  basic  training  at  Port 
Gordon.  Georgia,  he  was  assigned  to  Special 
Forces  schools  and  to  Offlcer  Candidate 
School.  He  was  commissioned  as  a  second 
lieutenant  In  February.  1967.  and  promoted 
to  first  lieutenant  later. 

The  young  officer  had  been  In  Vietnam 
since  December.  1968,  as  part  of  the  lOlst 


Air  Cavalry  Division  He  planned  to  stay  in 
the  Army — and  perhaps  go  to  college — on  re- 
turning to  the  United  States  next  year,  his 
family  said 

Lieutenant  McDonald  Is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Mrs.  Barbara  McDonald,  and  a  son,  Roy 
2d,  aged  8  months,  as  well  as  his  parents,  Mr 
and  Mrs.  Roy  A.  McDonald.  All  are  of  Cum- 
berland. 

Also  surviving  are  three  slaters.  Miss 
Delores  McDonald  of  Joppa,  Md.,  Mrs.  Barbara 
Hedrlck,  of  Bel  Air,  and  Miss  Janet  McDonald, 
of  Cumberland 


HOW  WILL  FUNDING  LEVELS  FOR 
FEDERAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 
AFFECT  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  IN 
MICHIGAN? 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  28,  1969 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  has  t>een  much  discussion  of  the 
need  for  full  funding  of  programs  that 
provide  Federal  assistance  to  education. 
Dr.  William  Simmons,  deputy  superin- 
tendent of  the  Detroit  public  schools,  in 
testimony  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  has  given  a  compre- 
hensive analysis  of  what  reduced  funding 
levels  will  mean  for  schoolchildren  in 
Michigan. 

His  comments  are  illustrative  of  the 
problems  that  we  will  be  facing  all  across 
the  country  if  we  fail  to  make  an  ade- 
quate financial  conmiitment  to  education 
In  the  Congress.  Dr.  Simmons'  comments 
follow  and  I  commend  them  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  who  are  concerned  about  the 
future  of  education  in  this  country : 
TESTTMONT    or   William    Simmons,    DEPtrrr . 
SuPEaiNTZNDENT.  DrntoR  PtJBLic  Schools, 
Before  the  US.  Hoitse  or  Representatives 
Committee    on    Appropriations.    Sttbcom- 

MTTTEB    on    LABOR,    HEALTH,    EDUCATION,    AND 

Welpare,  Mat  20,  1969 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: I  am  William  Simmons,  Deputy 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Detroit,  Michigan. 
I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  this  Committee  to  testify  In  sup- 
port of  a  new  nationwide  movement  for  full 
funding  of  all  educational  programs. 

My  testimony  today  will  be  offered  In  two 
parts.  The  first  part  will  be  a  discussion  of 
the  need  for  full  funding  of  all  educational 
programs  in  Detroit.  The  second  part  will  be 
a  discussion  of  the  need  for  full  funding  of 
the  Impacted  area  legislation.  Public  Laws 
815  and  874.  All  programs  are  fully  operative 
In  Detroit  and,  combined,  represent  a  major 
part  of  our  educational  expenditures. 

Before  I  begin  my  basic  discussion.  I  would 
like  the  Committee  to  know  that  I  completely 
endorse  the  comprehensive  statement  made 
by  Carl  D.  Perkins.  Chairman  of  the  House 
Labor  and  Education  Committee,  before  this 
body  on  Wednesday.  May  14.  This  statement 
of  the  need  for  full  funding  of  ali  educa- 
tional authorizations  is  a  document  that 
clearl/  details  the  case.  The  fulfillment  of 
the  goals  enunciated  rests  now  In  the  hands 
of  this  Appropriations  Committee. 
part  I 

The  financial  plight  of  the  urban  school 
districts  is  well  known  to  this  Committee. 
The  Detroit  Public  Schools,  for  example,  face 
a  grave  fiscal  situation  that,  if  not  reversed, 
will  seriously  Impair  the  educative  process 
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for  boys  and  girls  served  by  the  School  Dis- 
trict of  the  City  of  Detroit.  This  fiscal  year 
the  school  district  requires  an  additional  $8.4 
million  If  a  deficit  Is  to  be  avoided.  To  begin 
school  In  September  with  a  continuation  of 
the  present  program,  an  additional  $23.1  mil- 
lion will  be  required.  Where  these  amounts, 
totaling  $31.5  million,  will  come  from  is  a 
part  of  the  dilemma. 

The  State  has  been  petitioned  for  addi- 
tional funds  to  help  meet  this  financial  crisis. 
Should  funds  be  forthcoming.  It  Is  probable 
that  there  will  only  be  some  $5  million  made 
available  to  the  City  of  Detroit.  The  local 
taxpayers.  In  November  of  1968.  were  asked 
to  approve  a  mlUage  Increase  with  no  suc- 
cess. ThU  situation  is  typical  of  the  situation 
in  most  of  the  large  city  school  districts. 
The  only  difference  Is  a  matter  of  degree  re- 
lating to  numbers  of  pupils  and  the  rate  of 
decline  In  local  taxation.  Upon  consideration 
of  the  monetary  demands  that  are  now  being 
made  on  the  school  district  from  the  com- 
munity and  from  professional  organizations, 
combined  with  existing  deflclts.  It  can  be  con- 
cluded that  the  fate  of  the  schools  Is  not 
hopeful. 

In  the  midst  of  flscal  crUls,  federal  fund- 
ing from  such  pieces  of  legislation  as  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  has 
provided  the  only  monies  that  the  Detroit 
Public  Schools  have  had  for  program  Im- 
provement for  several  years.  Funds  allocated 
to  the  school  district  under  the  various 
pieces  of  legislation,  especially  ESEA,  have 
made  possible  a  concentrated  attack  on  prob- 
lems related  to  the  education  of  education- 
ally and  economically  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren of  the  city.  The  funds  received  have 
provided  the  only  dollars  available  for  some 
beginnings  In  tht  explorations  necessary  in 
the  area  of  compensatory  education  especial- 
ly as  it  relates  to  currlcular  Improvement 
and  teacher  training.  The  major  difficulty  has 
been  that  the  fimds  available  from  federal 
sources  have  not  been  sufficient.  Indeed,  the 
funds  have  only  produced  "pilot"  or  "dem- 
onstration" programs  and,  therefore,  do  not 
speak  to  the  total  needs  of  students  In  the 
school  district,  particularly  so-called  disad- 
vantaged students. 

Public  education,  especially  urban  public 
education,  must,  In  the  midst  of  inadequate 
local  and  state  funding,  look  to  federal 
grants-in-aid  to  help  remedy  the  multi- 
plicity of  problems  which  confront  It.  This  Is 
true  for  all  public  education,  but  especially 
true  for  public  education  as  it  relates  to  ur- 
ban centers  which  have  become  the  deposi- 
tories of  the  economically  disadvantaged 
children  of  the  nation. 

The  extension  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  for  two  years  repre- 
sents a  step  In  the  right  direction;  that  di- 
rection Is  the  provision  of  funding  assur- 
ances for  local  school  districts  for  more  than 
one  year  at  a  time,  allowing  for  more  sensible 
planning  and  greater  continuity  In  program- 
ming. Inasmuch  as  action  In  the  United 
States  Senate  on  this  matter  is  still  pending, 
the  possibility  of  a  five-year  extension  Is  still 
hoped  for. 

The  school  community  and  staff  are  ago- 
nized and  perplexed  with  the  "on  again,  off 
again"  planning  that  Is  experienced  by  pub- 
lic school  systems.  Greater  understanding  of 
educational  planning  and  the  solution  of  ed- 
ucational problems  would  be  a  result  of  as- 
surances of  funding  for  longer  periods  and 
the  more  effective  programming  that  could 
take  place. 

Education  as  a  behavioral  science  must 
have  the  opportunity  to  operate  long-term 
projects  as  necessary  to  accomplish  defini- 
tive results  In  modifications  of  pupil  be- 
havior. This  longer  funding  assurance  and 
program  life  will  provide  the  opportunity 
for  modification  of  program  elements  to 
favor  the  Inclusion  of  only  those  elements 
that  show  signs  of  success.  Ttils  Implies 
that  more  reliable  information  about  sue- 
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cessful  program  components  would  be  pos- 
sible through  more  carefully  applied  and 
longer  lasting  evaluative  techniques. 

Where  forward  funding  exists.  It  exists  In 
only  a  modified  way.  That  is,  funding  guar- 
antees are  uncertain  and  dependent  on  an- 
nual congressional  action  or  they  are  limited 
to  a  percentage  of  the  present  funding  level. 
Not  even  Is  there  an  allowance  for  normal 
"cost-of-the-program"  Increases  experienced 
as  a  result  of  wage  and  product  cost  Increases.  • 
Indeed,  there  Is  not  the  kind  of  assurance 
that  would  lead  to  planning  which  can  guar- 
antee at  least  continuity  of  the  existing 
degree  of  service  to  clients  from  one  year  to 
the  next. 

Federal  funding  legislation,  therefore,  must 
begin  to  establish  forward  funding  state- 
ments within  their  text  which  will  guar- 
antee the  continuity  of  program  that  leads 
to  more  effective  solutions  to  educational 
problems. 

The  problem  of  Inadequate  appropriations 
to  finance  federally  funded  educational  pro- 
grams Is  well  known.  Authorizations  passed 
by  Congress  are  realistically  recommended 
and  are  based  on  known  needs.  Final  appro- 
priations, on  the  other  hand,  are  almost  al- 
ways far  less  than  the  amount  originally 
authorized.  This  Immediately  Indicates  that 
existing  needs  will  be  met  only  to  a  limited 
extent.  At  no  time  during  the  operation  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
have  adequate  appropriations  been  made  to 
meet  the  needs  of  those  who  expected  to  be 
served.  Indeed,  the  appropriations  for  the 
present  fiscal  year  were  not  adequate  to  con- 
tinue the  federally  financed  programs  of  the 
prior  year  because  the  maintenance  of  the 
same  level  of  appropriations  did  not  take 
Into  consideration  the  Increased  cost  of  do- 
ing business  that  is  experienced  in  every 
part  of  the  private  and  public  sector. 

The  restricted  allocations  of  federal  funds 
have  put  the  conduct  of  most  programs  un- 
der an  operational  uncertainty  that  strikes 
at  the  effectiveness  of  the  program  Itself  and 
simply  Invites  unrealistic  criticism. 

Therefore,  one  of  the  declsons  that  must 
be  made  if  we  are  to  expect  anything  other 
than  minor  degrees  of  success  with  federal 
funding  Is  the  establishment  by  the  Con- 
gress of  higher  levels  of  appropriations  as 
compared  with  authorizations. 

The  appropriations  by  the  Congress  for 
federal  educational  programs  administered 
by  the  State  have  not  been  sufficient  to 
maintain  educational  programs  In  the  State 
of  Michigan  or  In  the  school  districts  of  the 
state.  The  1966-67  expenditure  for  all  school 
districts  In  Michigan  for  federal  educational 
aids  for  all  programs  was  approximately 
$125.48  million.  In  1967-68,  the  appropria- 
tion level  provided  only  $121.5  million  to 
Michigan,  and  In  1968-69  the  appropriation 
had  declined  to  $112.5  million.  The  decline 
In  the  allocation  to  the  State  of  Michigan. 
In  effect,  caused  a  shrinkage  of  funds  In  the 
local  units.  ESEA.  Title  I.  has  barely  main- 
tained its  average  allocation,  and  the  only 
program  with  a  constant  Increase  over  the 
three-year  period  was  the  Impacted  area 
program.  Public  Law  874. 

The  Nixon  budget  for  fiscal  1970  reduces 
even  further  the  allocations  for  the  State  of 
Michigan,  which,  without  question,  will 
mean  less  funds  for  the  local  educational 
agencies.  A  review  of  that  budget  shows  that 
there  will  be  $3.85  million  less  to  spend  on 
educational  programs  In  Michigan  In  flscal 
1970  than  In  the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  effect  of  the  decreases  In  Michigan 
on  the  Detroit  Public  Schools  Is  especially 
significant,  since  Detroit  has  16%  of  the  total 
school  population  and  39 '^c  of  the  children 
who  qualify  as  educationally  deprived  under 
Title  I  programs.  Should  the  Nixon  budget 
be  adopted,  there  would  be  no  funds  for 
ESEA,  Titles  n  and  in,  or  NDEA,  'Htles  m 
and  V-A.  The  only  programs  where  there 
might  be  a  possible  Increase  In  allocations 
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to  Detroit  would  be  ESEA.  Title  I.  Vocational 
Education,  and  Adult  Education.  The  In- 
creases In  these  programs,  based  on  the  state- 
wide allocation,  would  be  Insignificant. 

The  recommendation  for  the  elimination 
of  all  but  "A"  category  pupils  under  Public 
Law  874  would  remove  an  allocation  of  ap- 
proximately $1  million  to  Detroit,  and  al- 
most double  that  amount  should  the  public 
housing  pupils  be  added  to  the  act.  The 
point  which  must  be  made  Is  when  allo- 
cations In  a  budget  are  shifted  from  one 
program  to  another  without  additional  funds 
being  added  to  the  total,  urban  school  dis- 
tricts suffer  the  most  because  these  districts 
participate  fully  in  all  of  the  federally  fund- 
ed programs.  What  we  need  In  the  urban 
school  districts  Is  full  funding  of  all  edu- 
cational programs.  A  table  showing  the  ef- 
fect of  the  Nixon  budget  on  certain  of  the 
educational  programs  in  Michigan  that  have 
provided  substantial  amounts  to  Detroit  Is 
shown  m  Attachment  s^l.  The  allocations 
to  Detroit  for  the  ESEA  programs  are  shown 
In  Attachment  #2.  Needless  to  say.  the  de- 
cline in  the  state  allocations  will  mean  dis- 
continuation of  certain  program  elements  In 
the  Detroit  Public  Schools. 

The  Impact  of  the  cuts  In  ESEA.  Titles  II 
and^  III.  NDEA,  "ntles  III  and  V-A,  and 
LSCA.  Title  I.  were  described  by  Dr.  Ira 
PoUey.  State  of  Michigan  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  in  a  letter  to  all  members 
of  the  Michigan  congressional  delegation. 
The  reasons  for  continuing  of  funding  these 
programs,  to  which  reasons  Detroit  concurs, 
are  dramatically  described  program-by-pro- 
gram In  his  attachment  to  that  letter  as 
follows : 

Regarding  title  II.  ESEA 

1.  400  libraries  have  been  opened  in  publU 
school  buildings. 

2.  2'/2  million  books  have  been  purchased 
for  those  libraries. 

3.  Districts  with  very  limited  resources,  or 
with  large  numbers  of  poor  children  have 
been  able  to  obtain  special  help  to  provide 
learning  materials  to  their  children. 

4.  School  systems  have  expended  their  own 
funds  to  train  library  aides  and  to  support 
the  education  of  additional  professional 
school  libraries. 

5.  Librarians  are  personally  convinced  of 
the  value  of  this  service,  as  the  following 
quote  from  a  librarian  to  the  state  depart- 
ment Indicates:  "The  Title  11  materials  have 
given  us  much  more  flexibility  in  the  class- 
rooms, many  more  supplementary  materials 
and  excellent  resources  for  the  children's 
studies.  We  are  not  conducting  classes  In  the 
traditional  manner  where  children  all  sit  in 
rows  and  recite  from  memory.  Instead,  chil- 
dren are  taken  on  fleld  trips  out  of  the  In- 
stitution to  become  familiar  with  community 
living.  Title  n  supplementary  books,  such  as 
"Who  Will  Milk  My  Cow"  and  "Bin-Bang 
Pig  "  or  lovely  big  colored  picture  charts  of 
animals,  give  tremendous  motivation  to  the 
children.  Traditional  textbooks  are  also  out- 
dated for  most  retarded  children.  Instead, 
the  teachers  use  many  creative  materials 
which  are  most  applicable  and  encompass 
many  of  Title  II  materials." 

Regarding  title  V-A.  NDEA 

1.  In  1967-68,  339  school  districts,  includ- 
ing 680.000  students,  participated  In  NDEA- 
supported  counseling  services,  and  388.000 
students  participated  in  NDEA-supported 
testing. 

2.  In  1967-68.  over  forty  schools  experi- 
mented with  elementary  guidance  programs 
for  troubled  young  children. 

3.  Under  a  new  approach  by  the  state  de- 
partment, four  community  colleges  have  em- 
ployed recruitment  counselors  who  recruit 
and  help  poor  students  go  on  to  college. 

In  the  words  of  this  program's  director, 
"Total  loss  of  NDEA  V-A  will  terminate  coun- 
seling and  guidance  services  to  students  In 
several  communities  where  such  services  have 
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recently    been    Implemented,   and    the   LEA 
cannot  yet  carry  programs  without  help." 

Regarding  title  111.  NDEA 
1.  Requests  for  NDKA  funds  reoelTed  from 
the  local  school  dlstrlcU  have  been  double 
the  amount  of  the  allocations  by  the  fed- 
eral government:  out  of  present  federal  ap- 
propriations, the  state  department,  there- 
fore. Is  able  to  match  only  one-half  of  the 
requests  for  equipment. 

2  The  number  of  submitted  projects  has 
ranged  from  480  to  575  each  year  this  decade. 

3.  Participation  In  the  program  has  aver- 
aged 93.2%  of  the  public  school  member- 
ship. Those  schools  which  have  not  partici- 
pated are  the  smaller  school  dlstrlcu  which 
do  not  feel  they  would  receive  sufflclent 
funds  to  make  the  effort  worthwhile. 

4.  This  year,  463  school  districts  with 
1.835.390  pupils  requested  funds  under  the 

regular"  NDEA,  Title  III,  distribution.  In 
that  distribution  districts  which  have  a  low- 
er SEV  behind  each  child  receive  a  larger 
share  of  NDEA  funds. 

5.  This  year  for  the  first  time,  the  sute 
department  has  made  a  separate  distribu- 
tion of  funds  to  schools  which  have  large 
percentages  of  poor  children.  Under  this  pro- 
gram 3»  eehool  districts  in  the  state  are  us- 
ing 9975.000  In  equipment  granu  to  Improve 
Instruction  in  schools  serving  many  poor 
children. 

S.  In  the  words  of  the  NDEA,  Title  III. 
program  director: 

"With  the  present  economic  situation  in 
the  State  of  Michigan  and  the  voter  resist- 
ance to  voting  extra  allocated  operational 
mlllage,  the  ellminaUon  of  NDEA.  Title  in, 
will  merely  compound  the  problems  In  lo- 
cal districts  of  providing  sound  educational 
programs.  It  is  also  our  feeling  that  NDEA. 
Title  m,  is  one  of  the  better  federal  pro- 
grams because  equipment  and  programs  de- 
veloped under  this  Act  are  financed  by  the 
cooperation  of  federal  funds  and  matching 
local  funds.  The  matching  of  federal  funds 
by  local  school  districts,  I  am  sure,  means 
that  much  more  effort  and  thought  Is  given 
to  the  need,  type  and  use  of  equipment  In 
the  educational  process." 

Regarding  title  III,  ESSA 

1.  A  cutback  of  approximately  30-32",  be- 
ing proposed  by  the  United  States  Congress 
in  the  FY  1970  Title  III  funding  leveU  will 
require  the  state  department  to  reduce  the 
budgets  of  most  Michigan  projects  by  40% 
with  the  following  implications: 

Approximately  500  school  districts  are  be- 
ing served  by  Title  in  projects.  Thirty-five 
districts,  acting  as  fiscal  agents,  will  re- 
ceive reduced  budgets. 

There  are  over  1.7  million  public  and  non- 
public school  children  touched  In  some  way 
by  these  projects.  These  children  will  re- 
ceive leas. 

The  two  areas  critical  to  the  success  of 
Title  III.  dissemination  and  evaluation.  wUl 
be  reduced  or  eliminated. 

The  number  of  children  and  professional 
personnel  receiving  innovative  services  will 
be  reduced. 

Some  excellent  projects  will  decide  to  ter- 
minate and  have  so  Indicated  such  action  at 
this  date. 

Overall  quality,  a  distinguishing  feature 
of  Title  III,  wUl  be  reduced. 

2.  Other  cuts  may  be: 

An  out-door  learning  laboratory  In  Trav- 
erse City,  where  potential  school  dropouts 
find  a  way  to  stay  In  school  until  they 
grraduate. 

A  Metropolitan-Flint  program  to  help  the 
parents  of  deaf  children  help  the  child  learn 
at  home  during  his  first  years  of  life. 

A  program  which  brings  learning  special- 
ists to  Kent  County  rural  schools  to  work 
with  individual  children  who  seem  unable 
to  achieve  in  their  classes. 

A  seven-county  effort  in  the  mldpart  of 
the  state  to  strengthen  elementary  and 
Junior  high  Instruction  In  seven  districts. 
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A  program  in  an  urban  center  to  cut  class 
slae  sharply  In  schools  serving  poor  children. 

A  program  In  the  Upper  Peninsula  to  help 
retarded  children  leam  new  job  skills. 
Regarding  LSCA  I  and  11 

1.  As  a  result  of  federal  aid,  the  state  has 
been  able  to  grant  from  »360.000  to  •400.000 
to  libraries  throughout  the  state  for  books 
and  for  hiring  of  additional  librarians  and 
library  aides.  These  Ubr»rlM  have  employed 
staff,  rented  space,  and  started  services  In 
anticipation  of   continued   federal   support. 

2.  The  sute  legislature  has  raised  the  level 
of  lu  spending  for  the  libraries  of  the  state, 
partly  In  response  to  the  federal  presence. 

3.  The  state  department  of  education  has 
employed  consultants  to  work  with  local 
library  people  In  Improving  their  services  to 
all  citizens. 

4.  Magazines  and  other  periodicals  are  pur- 
chased by  the  state  libraries  and  circulated 
statewide,  a  service  particularly  useful  to  Iso- 
lated rural  libraries. 

5.  Films  and  records  are  made  available 
where  none  would  be  otherwise. 

6.  The  construction  program  has  provided 
over  44  new  public  libraries.  Including  both 
branch  libraries  In  the  Inner  city  and  new 
facilities  In  rural  communities. 

PAKT    II 

The  extension  proposed  for  the  Impacted 
area  legislation  coincides  with  the  extensions 
proposed  for  all  other  educational  programs 
enacted  by  the  House  In  HJl.  514.  Public 
Laws  815  and  874  are  now  scheduled  to  ex- 
pire June  30.  1972.  The  extension  proposed 
will  make  possible  full  implementation  of 
forward  funding  and  will  remove  many  of 
the  uncertainties  that  will  undoubtedly  af- 
fect the  level  of  appropriations  for  fiscal  1970 
and  future  years,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
providing  local  educational  agencies  with  an 
opportunity  to  achieve  program  continuity 
that  is  not  possible  under  shorter  extensions. 
Since  the  federal  revenues  provided  under 
Public  Law  874  become  part  of  the  general 
fund  operating  budgets  of  local  school  dls- 
trlcu. such  assurances  are  necessary  at  an 
early  data  because  of  their  Impact  on  the 
total  school  program.  The  dependence  of  lo- 
cal educational  agencies  on  this  vital  revenue 
source  has  become  Increasingly  Important 
as  school  dlstrlcU  across  the  country  are 
planning  educational  programs  In  the  face 
of  serious  revenue  deflelU. 

The  appropriations  for  the  Impacted  area 
legislation  have  been  a  hotly  debated  Issue 
before  every  session  of  Congress  since  the 
laws  were  enacted  in  1950.  The  regular  ap- 
propriation process  generally  has  not  pro- 
vided the  funds  necessary  to  permit  100% 
payment  for  all  appUcanU.  It  Is  only  through 
the  supplemental  appropriation  process  that 
adequate  funding  has  been  made  possible. 

This  year,  the  Impacted  area  legislation 
Is  faced  with  a  most  serious  situation.  The 
Johnson  budget  recommendations  for  fiscal 
1970  proposed  that  the  expenditure  level  of 
PubUc  Laws  815  and  874  be  limited  to  »300.- 
000.000.  The  Nixon  Administration  further 
reduced  the  $300  million  to  1187  million. 
The  latter  budget  limitation,  if  enacted  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  would,  in  ef- 
fect, ellminata  payment  to  all  school  dls- 
trlcta  except  those  with  large  concentrations 
of  "A"  category  pupils.  The  Johnson  Admin- 
istration recommendation  carried  with  It 
recommendations  for  the  revisions  of  the 
basic  legislation  to  the  extent  that  almost  all 
dlstrlcU  receiving  Impacted  area  funds 
would  be  eliminated  from  the  program. 

The  proposed  program  limitations  from 
the  former  AdmlnlstraUon  are  detailed  here- 
after, and  It  Is  assumed  that  the  estimated 
entitlement  for  full  payment  would  be  9622 
million.  It  now  appears  that  the  program 
would  not  be  fully  funded  at  leas  than  $800.- 
594.000.  Significantly,  nothing  was  provided 
in  either  budget  for  the  funding  of  the 
major  disaster  section  of  the  act.  Should  pay- 
menu  under  this  section  be  required,  there 
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would  be  a  proration  of  paymenU  under  the 
•  187  million  limitation  to  both  the  "A"  cate- 
gory pupil  and  the  Section  6  pupil. 
Fiscal  year  1970 
I  In  mUllons) 
Estimated  entitlement  under  present 

law    .- - --     $622 

Proposed  amendmenU: 

Require  school  dlstrlcU  to  absorb 
the  cost  of  education  equal  to  6% 
of    enrollment    for    section    3(b) 

children - - -140 

Reduce  the  rate  of  payment  to  25% 
for  Section  S(b)  children  where 
the  related  federal  property  Is  In 

another  school  district —117 

Eliminate  one-half  state  and  na- 
tional average  per  pupil  payment 
rate*  for  both  Sections  3(a)   and 

3(b)    —      -75 

Eliminate  from  the  definition  of 
Federal  property  those  properties 
which  are  outleased  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  on  which  taxes 

are  paid —21 

Eliminate  counting  children  In  13th 

and  14th  grades -4 

Savings  provision  to  prevent  more 
than  25  percent  reduction  per 
school  district  In  first  year +35 

Total  reductions   (net) -322 

Entitlement  adjusted  for  proposed 

reductions 300 

President's  Budget  for  1970 300 

The  budget  proposals  of  both  the  Johnson 
and  the  Nixon  Administrations  are  complete- 
ly Inadequate  in  terms  of  the  Impacted  area 
program.  Since  It  Is  apparent  the  latest 
budget  Intends  to  fund  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  program,  the  Inadequacies  of  the  Ini- 
tial budget  should  be  discussed. 

The  total  Impact  of  these  drastic  amend - 
menu,  which  provide  a  budget  saving  of  ^322 
million,  would  vary  from  school  district  to 
school  district,  since  there  are  few  Instances 
where  all  amendmenU  would  be  applicable 
to  a  given  local  educational  agency.  It  is  ap- 
parent, however,  that  the  6%  absorption 
proposed  In  Amendment  No.  1  and  the  change 
In  the  definition  of  federal  property  proposed 
In  Amendment  No.  4  would  eliminate  moet 
large  school  dlstrlcU  now  In  the  program. 
Proposed  Amendment  No.  2  would  provide  a 
serious  cutback  In  funds  to  all  school  dls- 
trlcU acroas  the  country  that  could  meet  the 
new  qualifying  requlremenU.  The  elimina- 
tion of  the  fioor  provision  In  proposed 
Amendment  No.  3  would  seriously  reduce  the 
level  of  (Mtyment  to  dlstrlcU  qualifying  un- 
der the  new  restriction  and  would  have  a 
serious  Impact  on  those  southern  states 
which  are  now  participating  under  the  na- 
tional average  floor  provision.  Proposed 
Amendment  No.  5  would  eliminate  those 
school  dlstrlcU  that  are  now  counting  as 
eligible  pupils  in  grades  13  and  14.  This 
amendment  Is  particularly  damaging  to 
school  dlstrlcU  in  California  and  other  states 
where  the  counting  of  such  pupils  Is  per- 
mitted under  state  law. 

These  two  laws  appear  to  be  caught  In 
the  revenue  cap  that  has  been  placed  on 
all  educational  programs  In  the  proposed 
budget  for  fiscal  1970.  An  analysis  of  the 
educational  appropriations  recommended  In 
the  budget  for  fiscal  1970  reveals  what  ap- 
pears to  be  little  more  than  a  shifting  of 
funds.  The  Increases  In  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  funds,  particularly  In 
Title  I,  appear  to  be  made  at  the  expense  of 
other  educational  programs.  The  tragedy  of 
this  type  of  an  approach  Is  that  It  takes 
money  from  one  educational  pocket  of  the 
local  educational  agency  and  places  It  in 
another  pocket.  The  philosophy  that  federal 
educational  funds  should  be  concentrated  to 
do  a  particular  job  loses  Its  Impact  because 
all  federal  funds  that  are  received  In  most 
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school  dlstrlcU  are  combined  In  such  a  way 
that  they  have  the  maximum  effect  on  feder- 
ally supported  educational  programs. 

The  Impacted  area  school  dlstrlcU  of  this 
nation  are  caught  In  a  budget  squeeze.  The 
limitations  proposed  by  the  Administration 
are  premised  on  the  theory  that  the  large 
city  school  dlstrlcU  do  not  get  Impacted  area 
school  aid.  The  Committee  hearing  record 
on  H.R.  514  will  show  that  all  of  the  super- 
Intendenu  from  the  largest  cities  In  this  na- 
tion who  testified  during  the  second  week 
of  testimony  supported  the  impacted  area 
program.  They  suggested  these  funds  would, 
in  part,  permit  them  to  reduce  the  revenue 
deficlU  they  are  facing  In  the  general  fund 
budgeU  which  must  be  maintained  If  they 
are  to  adequately  satisfy  the  maintenance  of 
effort  provisions  In  the  other  programs  that 
produce  funds  for  the  disadvantaged. 

One  can  but  wonder  why  additional  dol- 
lars cannot  be  made  available  for  educational 
programs  from  a  nation  so  wealthy  as  ours. 
It  appears  that  funds  can  be  found  for  a  var- 
iety of  activities  that  pertain  to  the  general 
welfare,  except  In  the  field  of  education.  Yet, 
It  Is  seldom  that  our  leaders  do  not  cite 
adequate  education  for  all  as  the  basis  for  a 
more  productive  and  stabilized  nation.  What 
we  need  In  the  support  of  all  educational 
programs  Is  more  dollars,  not  dollars  shifted 
from  one  educational  program  to  another. 
While  one  can  debate  the  possibility  of  com- 
bining programs,  new  programs,  and  the 
possibility  of  greater  local  and  state  funds  for 
education,  the  fact  that  exlsU  today  Is  that 
the  federal  educational  dollars,  almost  with- 
out exception,  determine  whether  a  school 
district  Is  making  forward  progress  or  whether 
it  has  simply  deteriorated  Into  the  balanced 
budget  approach  to  education. 

The  House,  In  enacting  H.R.  514,  added  a 
new  category  to  Public  Law  874,  that  of  chil- 
dren living  m  public  housing.  The  thrust  of 
this  proposal  Is  to  relieve  In  part  the  serious 
situations  that  have  developed  in  many  com- 
munities across  this  nation,  particularly  In 
impacted  areas,  when  federal  housing  brought 
in  pupils  and  then  left  school  dlstrlcU  to 
provide  school  buildings  and  school  serv- 
ices that  were  not  possible  without  deplet- 
ing the  regular  program  of  the  school  dls- 
iricU  involved.  Under  the  housing  provision, 
this  section  would  require  an  appropriation 
of  ^260  million. 

The  need  for  separate  funding  of  this  new 
provision  was  made  clear  In  the  enacting  leg- 
islation and  the  discussion  that  preceded 
the  adoption  of  this  program  by  the  com- 
mittee. All  categories  of  this  legislation 
should  be  fully  funded  at  the  rate  required 
for  each  category,  and  not  one  category  at 
the  expense  of  another. 

The  continuation  of  the  Impacted  area 
program  In  school  dlstrlcU  across  this  nation 
is  not  Inconsistent  with  the  need  for  more 
educational  funds  for  the  educationally  dis- 
advantaged. Funds  provided  to  most  Im- 
pacted area  dlstrlcU  are  the  funds  that  make 
the  difference  between  a  marginal  educa- 
tional program  and  a  complete  educational 
program.  Pupils  with  expectant  mobility 
must  have  a  complete  education  If  they  are 
to  fit  Into  new  school  situations  without  be- 
coming a  burden  to  the  receiving  district. 

I  would  make  one  further  plea  In  behalf 
of  the  school  construction  provisions  of  Pub- 
lic Law  815.  School  dlstrlcU  presently  quali- 
fying under  this  law  which  has  provided  so 
many  classrooms  for  the  children  of  the  na- 
tion are  In  a  fiscal  bind.  Even  though  they 
have  qualified  for  granU  under  this  law,  con- 
struction programs  are  not  possible  In  many 
cases  because  of  budget  limitations  during 
the  fiscal  year  In  which  the  classrooms  are 
moet  needed.  Indeed,  there  Is  a  question  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  priority  system,  made 
necessary  by  the  lack  of  funds,  will  not  ex- 
clude many  school  dlstrlcU  who,  under  the 
laws  as  authorized  by  the  Congress,  will  meet 
all  eligibility  requlremenU.  An  appropriation 
of   •256   million    to   pay    appllcanU   eligible 
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during  fiscal  years  1987,  1968  and  1969  Is  re- 
quired If  the  housing  needs  of  these  dls- 
trlcU are  to  be  met.  An  additional  $80  mil- 
lion will  be  required  to  pay  out  In  full  the 
requirement  for  fiscal  1970. 

CONCLX78ION 

In  conclusion.  I  would  urge  the  Committee 
to  report  an  appropriation  bill  that  would 
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provide  for  the  full  funding  of  all  federally 
authorized  educational  programs.  Less  than 
full  funding  during  these  days  of  educa- 
tional crUls.  In  effect,  places  education  low 
on  the  list  of  national  priorities  when  there 
Is  little  question  that  the  education  of  our 
boys  and  girls  should  appear  In  the  highest 
order  of  any  national  rating  scale. 


ATTACHMENT  NO.  1 

MICHIGAN   DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION-EFFECT  OF  NIXON   BU0(3ET  RECOMMENDATIONS  ON   FEDERALLY   FUNDED 

EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS  I 


1967-68 
spending 


1968-69 
allocation 


1969-70 
Nixon  budget 


increase  or 
decruse 


ESEA. I: 

Grants $34,300,000  $32,400,000 

Administration: 

Regular 343.000  324.000 

Migrant 82,000  145.000 

ESEA,  I+: 

Grants 4.400,000  2,000,000 

Administratien 226,000  116.000 

ESEA,  III: 

Grante 7,900,000  6,300,000 

Administration 474,000 

ESEA,  IV:  AdministratioR - 

Adult  education: 

Grants                                               .  ...                 800,000  900,000 

Administration 96,000  104.000 

Vocational  education: 

Grants                    10,000.000  9,200.000 

Administration 298,000  375,000 

NDEA,  III:  ..„ 

Grants 3, 400, 000 

Administration 86,000 

Grants'                            1,000,000  700,000 

Administratiea 77,000  84,000 

'■^'^Graiits                                   600,000  450,000 

AdministrattonV." 800,000  900,000 


$36,400,000 
364,000 


+$4,200,000 
.     +40,000 


0 
0 


4,400,000 
327,000 
100,000 

>  1,090,000 

>  9, 990, 000 


-2,200,000 
-116.000 

-1,900,000 
-147,000 
+100,000 

+100.000 


+700,000 


a 

0 

0 

790.000 


-3,400.000 
-86.000 

-700.000 
-84.000 

-450.000 
-200,000 


>  Our  choice. 


DETROIT  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS-ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ACT  YEARLY  FUNDING  LEVELS 


1 96^*66 


1966-67 


1967-68 


1968-69 


Title  I:  Educational  programs  lor  disadvantaged $11,999,074      $11,221,532 

Title  1 1 :  Library  materials  and  supplies 705, 476  712, 195 

Title  III:  Supplementary  educational  centers  and  services <?. 


Adult  education :  ESEA  amendment  to  title  III 

Title  V:  Grants  to  strengthen  State  departments  o)  education. 

Title  VI:  Education  ot  handicapped  children 

Title  VIII:  Dropout  prevention 


^. 


244,767 


$11,281,162 

1,069,275 

37  000 

20, 722 

648,776 
155,338 


$10, 


370,415 
C) 

,000.000 

501.519 

82,154 

113,247 
(*) 

400,000 
(') 


>  Pending  allocation  Irom  the  State  of  Michigan. 

■  Not  elsewhere  classified. 

'  Proposed. 

•  Pending  additional  funding  lor  a  $202,145  proposal. 


DR.  MAX  NOVICH 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF   NEW    JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  28.  1969 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  rewarding  avocations  open  to  a  man 
today  is  to  work  for  and  with  yoimgsters. 
However,  this  is  not  an  easy  field  in  which 
to  succeed — many  frustrations  are  in- 
volved and  a  great  deal  of  knowledge, 
patience,  and  understanding  are  requir- 
ed. Therefore,  I  am  most  proud  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  Dr.  Max  H.  Novich,  of 
South  Orange,  N.J.,  for  his  outstanding 
achievements  in  training  and  teaching 
yoimg  men  and  boys. 

Doctor  Novich  is  a  renowned  orthopedic 
surgeon,  a  former  professional  boxer,  and 
one  of  our  Nation's  leading  authorities 
on  amateur  boxing.  For  years  he  has  de- 
voted as  much  of  his  spare  time  as  possi- 
ble to  sports  and  to  young  people.  A  re- 


cent issue  of  Sports  Illustrated  maga- 
zine highlighted  the  fact  that  the  base- 
ment of  Doctor  Novich 's  home  in  South 
Orange  is  converted  Into  a  gymnasium 
every  Simday  for  the  children  of  friends 
and  neighbors. 

Doctor  Novich  will  serve  as  chief  phy- 
sician for  the  American  team  which  will 
participate  in  the  1969  Maccabees  Games 
in  Israel  this  summer.  The  Maccabees 
Games  is  a  convocation  of  the  world's 
outstanding  Jewish  athletes  in  a  quad- 
rennial competition.  The  games  serve 
as  a  magnificent  vehicle  for  forging  in- 
ternational imderstanding,  cooperation, 
and  good  will  and  are  unmatched  in  terms 
of  cultural  and  spiritual  reawakening. 

Recently  more  than  500  persons  turned 
out  to  honor  Doctor  Novich  at  a  Newark, 
N.J..  dinner  held  to  raise  funds  for  the 
American  Maccabees  competitors.  The 
evening's  program  included  the  follow- 
ing portrait  of  this  dedicated  individual 
and  I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 
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Dk.  Max  Novich 

We  honor  "Dr.  Max"  tonlgbt  on  hU  re- 
appointment aa  Chief  Phyalcian  for  the  10419 
American  Maccabees  Team  In  Israel.  Even 
more  we  honor  Dr.  Max  as  the  proponent  of 
the  physical  fitness  of  youth  and  for  his 
time  and  effort  so  generously  given  on  be- 
half of  the  American  Athletic  Union,  as 
Chief  Physician  for  the  American  Boxing 
Team  in  the  recent  Olympic  Oames  In  Mexi- 
co City  and  for  his  services  to  the  American 
team  in  the  19eS  Maccabees  Oames  in  Is- 
rael. 

Sports  Illustrated  has  given  world-wide 
recognition  to  our  friend  and  neighbor  for 
his  life's  devotion  to  physical  fitness,  the 
need  for  which  was  early  established  in  his 
framework  of  life  as  a  youngster  in  Newark. 

Today,  an  eminent  orthopedic  surgeon. 
Dr  Max.  back  in  the  early  1930'e.  was  a  165- 
pound  youth  with  a  right  hand  good  enough 
to  win  him  a  boxing  scholarship  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  two  conference 
championships  and  two  NCAA  awards.  La- 
ter, as  a  medical  student  at  North  Carolina, 
he  met  tuition  bills  by  picking  up  a  few  pro- 
fessional fights.  For  the  same  purpose  he 
took  ewer  in  1939  the  management  of  a  prom- 
ising Uthuanlan  heavyweight  named  Jack 
Brazzo. 

The  arrangement  kept  both  men  tempo- 
rarily solvent  but  did  not  have  a  lasting  in- 
fluence on  either  of  their  lives.  Brazzo 
changed  his  name  to  Jack  Palance  and  be- 
came a  knockout  as  a  Hollywood  heavy.  No- 
vich kept  on  being  Novich  After  winning  a 
Purple  Heart  and  Bronze  Star  in  World  War 
II.  be  came  back  to  New  Jersey  and  estab- 
lished himself  as  an  orthopedic  surgeon. 

He  has  also  been  a  New  Jersey  referee  for 
amateur  bouts  and  is  on  the  State  Box- 
ing Commission's  medical  panel.  He  has  writ- 
ten some  50  articles  on  sports  medicine,  baa 
a  book  on  athletic  training  coming  out  this 
spring  and  is  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  knowledgeable  American  physicians 
when  It  comes  to  the  development  and  main- 
tenance of  athletes. 

Sports  Illustrated  has  referred  to  Dr.  Max 
as  the  founder,  faculty  and  resident  philos- 
opher of  "Novlch's  Sunday  Boxing  School  for 
Overprlvileged  Boys"  in  {minting  to  his  Sun- 
day morning  boxing  class  which  he  person- 
ally conducts  In  the  basement  of  his  home, 
converted  into  a  gymnasium  for  neighbor- 
hood youngsters. 

The  confidence  which  Dr  Max  instills  in 
his  charges  Is  termed  "remarkable"  by  this 
stand-out  magaalne  and  the  author's  words 
explain  it  in  a  way  we  all  understand: 

"Put  It  this  way.  without  exception  every- 
one has  an  ego  to  feed.  Most  of  us  feed  ours 
in  the  corners,  nibbling  away,  masking  the 
process  with  couth  little  gestures,  apologiz- 
ing for  our  appetite  with  phony  phrases.  But 
every  once  in  a  while  you  run  Into  somebody 
like  Max  Novich.  who  Is  a  big.  honest  feeder. 
He  is  like  a  Jewish  mother  trying  to  get 
everybody  to  stuff  themselves  all  the  time. 
Only  he  wants  to  stuff  your  ego." 

Dr.  Max  will  be  out  to  accomplish  exactly 
this  as  he  shepherds  our  athletes  to  success- 
ful competition  in  furtherance  of  world  peace 
through  Individual  excellence  In  the  1969 
Maccabees  Oames  in  Israel  this  sununer. 
HXKBXXT  E.  Okenstonk. 

General  Chairman. 


PACINa  THE  PACTS 


HON.  ROBERT  TAFT.  JR. 

or  OHIO 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday.  May  28,  1969 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Speaker.  JiuUce  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  once  wrote: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  first  step  toward  Improvement  is  to 
look  the  facta  in  the  face. 

To  Improve  the  mall  delivery  in  our 
Nation,  the  first  step  is  to  establish  the 
facts  about  our  postal  operation. 

The  first  fact  is  mounting  cost.  Since 
1838  we  have  had — despite  repeated  In- 
creases in  postal  rates — a  history  of 
growing  deficits.  The  deficit  has  now 
reached  over  a  billion  dollars  a  year. 

Despite  mounting  appropriations  out 
of  the  taxpayer's  pocket,  the  other  fact 
Is  that  service  Is  getting  poorer.  Delays 
and  breakdowns  cause  economic  damage 
and  personal  hardship. 

If  we  look  these  facts  in  the  face  we 
must  conclude  that  we  need  a  postal  op- 
eration that  is  run  as  a  self-supporting 
enterprise  on  a  businesslike  basis. 

Under  present  procedures  postal  ofS- 
clals  have  not  even  been  able  to  calcu- 
late the  cost  of  delivering  a  letter.  The 
Interests  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
have  been  organized  more  on  the  lines 
of  a  political  organization  than  as  a 
business  enterprise. 

President  Nixon  and  the  Postmaster 
General  has  now  offered  us  a  proposal 
to  establish  a  Oovemment  owned  but 
independent  postal  service.  I  am  happy 
to  Join  in  sponsoring  this  measure.  Un- 
der its  provisions,  as  in  other  public 
utilities,  postal -rate  rises  will  be  decided 
by  quasi- judicial  expert  commissions. 
As  in  any  other  business,  salary  negotia- 
tions will  have  true  collective  bargaining. 
The  postal  worker  will  finally  take  his 
rightful  place  beside  the  worker  in  pri- 
vate industry.  The  mail  delivery  will  as- 
sume its  proper  role  in  the  modem  com- 
munications system  of  America. 
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FUNDS  FOR  A  NATIONAL  SYSTEM 
OP  SCENIC  raOHWAYS 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

or  mcRioAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  28.  1969 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  8,  1989,  the  Michigan  Legislature 
approved  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
62,  memorializing  Congress  to  pass  the 
necessary  legislation  to  provide  funds 
for  a  national  system  of  scenic  high- 
ways. I  am  pleased  to  Include  a  copy 
of  the  resolution  in  the  Rxcoao  for  the 
Information  and  consideration  of  my 
colleagues : 

Sekats  CoNCUBaxirr  RaaoLunoN  No.  62 

(Offered  by  Senators  Scbweigert.  O'Brien, 

Rockwell.  Fleming  and  Rosyckl) 

Whereas,  The  federal  government  has  con- 
ducted studies  on  the  development  of  a  na- 
tional system  of  scenic  highways  in  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  roads  are  more  than 
Just  conduits  of  conunerce  and  transporta- 
tion and  in  fact  are  conduits  for  pleasure, 
recreation,  diversion,  experiencing  the  great 
out-of-doors  and  to  see  and  learn  of  the 
country  around  us  and  legislation  to  accom- 
plish this  purpose  has  been  Introduced  in 
the  United  States  Congress,  but  it  has  thus 
far  not  been  enacted;  and 

Whereas,  The  beauty,  scenery,  scenic  over- 
looks and  points  of  Interest  along  the  south- 
ern shore  of  Lake  Superior  in  lAcbtfan's 
beautiful  and  majestic  Upper  Penlnaula. 
such    aa    Tah<|uanMnoa    Palls,    Porcupine 


Mountains  and  many  points  of  historic  sig- 
nificance mandate  that  such  a  scenic  high- 
way should  be  located  along  the  southern 
shore  of  Lake  Superior  in  the  Upper  Penin- 
sula; and 

Whereas,  The  United  States  Congress  has 
not  yet  seen  fit  to  pass  the  legislation  which 
would  enable  these  scenic  wonders  to  be 
opened  up  to  the  view  of  all  citlaens;  now 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  the  Mich- 
igan Legislature  urges  the  United  States 
Congress  to  pass  the  enabling  legislation  and 
appropriate  the  necessary  funds  to  develop  a 
national  system  of  scenic  highways  to  in- 
clude a  scenic  highway  along  the  southern 
shore  of  Lake  Superior  in  Michigan's  beauti- 
ful Up[>er  Peninsula;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  Director  of  the  D^artment 
of  State  Highways,  each  member  of  the  Com- 
mission of  State  Highways,  the  governor,  and 
to  each  United  States  congressman  from 
liilchigan. 

Adopted  by  the  Senate,  May  1,  1968. 

Adopted  by  the  House.  May  8,  1969. 
BnTL  I.  Kknton, 
Secretary  o/  the  Senate. 

T.    THoa.    Thatchhi, 
Clerk  of  the  Hou$e  of  Representatives. 


A  SHOCKING  STATEMENT 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or  mcaicAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  26.  1969 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
North  Vietnamese  chief  negotiator  in 
Paris  recently  made  a  statement  that 
must  shock  the  entire  civilized  world. 

He  was  responding  to  a  plea  Defense 
Secretary  Melvin  R.  Laird  issued  on  May 
19.  Secretary  Laird  once  more  asked,  as 
the  U,S.  Government  has  repeatedly 
asked,  that  the  North  Vietnamese  give 
to  us  a  list  of  Americans  they  are  hold- 
ing prisoner. 

We  know  they  {u%  holding  hundreds 
of  these  prisoners,  but  we  do  not  know 
who  they  are.  Of  the  1,300  U.S.  service- 
men listed  as  either  prisoners  of  war  or 
missing  in  action,  almost  800  were 
downed  over  North  Vietnam.  Most  of 
these  are  pilots  and  we  believe  a  sub- 
stantial number  are  held  prisoner.  Of 
those  1,300.  however,  there  Is  no  way  of 
telling  how  many  are  dead  and  how 
many  are  held  prisoner.  This  subjects 
their  families  to  a  prolonged  anguish 
which  does  not  require  much  imagina- 
tion to  sympathize  with. 

The  chief  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
delegation  in  Paris.  Xuan  Thuy,  does  not 
share  this  anguish. 

As  he  said  on  May  20  in  Paris  and 
these  are  his  words : 

As  long  as  the  United  States  continues  Us 
aggression  and  does  not  withdraw  its  troops 
from  Vietnam — 

He  will  never  turn  over  such  a  list. 

The  next  day  Secretary  Laird  said,  and 
again  I  quote: 

I  am  deeply  shocked  and  disappointed  by 
this  cruel  response  of  Hanoi's  representative 
to  such  a  basic  request  for  humanitarian 
action. 

I  share  Secretary  Laird's  shock.  I  can 
only  assume  that  every  Member  of  this 
body  shares  my  feelings. 
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The  United  States  holds  no  prisoners 
of  North  Vietnam.  Those  prisoners  taken 
in  combat  are  in  camps  maintained  by 
the  Government  of  South  Vietnam  in 
accordance  with  the  Geneva  Convention 
on  prisoners  of  war.  In  accordance  with 
that  convention  these  camps  are  visited 
by  members  of  the  international  com- 
munity of  the  Red  Cross,  to  assure  that 
the  prisoners  receive  humane  treatment 
and  adequate  food,  shelter,  and  medical 
care. 

The  few  prisoners  which  were  held  by 
the  United  States  itself  have  been  re- 
turned to  North  Vietnam. 

But  hundreds  of  American  wives,  chil- 
dren, and  parents  continue  to  live  In  a 
tragic  state  of  uncertainty,  because  they 
do  not  know  anything  at  all  about  the 
fate  of  their  loved  ones. 

I  call  on  Hanoi  to  furnish  a  list  of  the 
American  prisoners  it  holds. 

I  call  upon  concerned  American  and 
civilized  people  everywhere  to  voice  our 
appeal  to  Hanoi  to  furnish  such  a  list. 

Simple  human  decency  requires  such 
an  action.  To  play  upon  the  anxiety  of 
helpless  relatives  or  American  service- 
men in  an  attempt  to  win  at  the  bar- 
gaining table  what  force  of  arms  could 
not  achieve  on  the  battlefield  is  a  type  of 
warfare  beneath  contempt. 

It  is  no  wonder  the  conscience  of  the 
civilized  world  is  shocked  by  this  action, 
and  by  the  callous  words  of  the  chief  of 
the  Hanoi  delegation  in  Paris. 


CRIME  IN  AMERICA 


HON.  BOB  CASEY 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  28,  1969 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  May 
editlMi  of  the  Police  Times,  the  voice  of 
American  law  enforcement,  is  an  excel- 
lent article  written  by  our  esteemed  col- 
league. Representative  Claude  Pepper, 
on  our  greatest  domestic  problem:  crime. 

Subsequent  to  this  article,  the  House 
passed  House  Resolution  17,  authored  by 
this  distinguished  American,  creating  the 
Select  Committee  To  Investigate  Crime, 
and  he  was  named  by  the  Speaker  as 
its  chairman.  I  was  privileged  to  have 
been  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  this  legis- 
lation, and  agree  heartily  in  its  goal. 

In  his  article,  our  colleague  states: 

It  is  my  personal  belief  that  an  even  more 
active  role  must  be  played  by  the  Congress  in 
the  area  of  crime  control.  We  must  do  more 
than  follow  recommendations  ...  we  must 
make  recommendations  of  our  own. 

With  this.  I  am  in  full  accord,  and  I 
wish  my  colleague  and  his  committee 
members  well  in  their  vital  task.  Because 
I  believe  his  comments  should  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  all  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people,  I  am  pleased  to 
insert  It  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
A  Vsrw  Pkom  thk  CAprroL:  Cann  in 

Amouc* 

(By  Congressman  Clawk  Psppm,  lltb 

Congreeslonal  District) 

In  1966,  President  Johnson  appointed  the 

President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement 

and  Administration  of  Justice   to  make   a 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

thorough  investigation  of  the  nature,  causes, 
and  possible  solutions  of  the  problem  of 
crime  In  America.  The  Crime  Commission  re- 
ported to  the  President  and  the  nation  in 
early  1967,  telling  us  that  what  was  required 
was  nothing  less  than  "a  revolution  In  the 
way  America  thinks  about  crime."  They  sum- 
marized some  of  the  nation's  most  common 
misconceptions  as  follows: 

Many  people  take  comfort  In  the  view  that 
crlm^  Is  the  vice  of  a  handful  of  people  .  .  . 
Many  Americans  also  think  of  crime  as  a  very 
narrow  range  of  behavior  .  .  .  Many  Americans 
think  controlling  crime  Is  solely  the  task  of 
the  police,  the  courts,  and  correction  agen- 
cies. 

There  are  few  who  believe  any  longer  that 
crime  is  the  vice  of  only  a  handful.  The  1967 
F.B.I,  report  Indicated  3.8  million  serious 
crimes  reported  to  the  police,  and  the  pre- 
liminary figure  for  1968  Is  about  4.6  million. 
Juvenile  crime  is  Increasing  3(X)  percent  faster 
than  the  Juvenile  population.  In  1969,  ap- 
proximately one  out  of  every  60  Americans 
will  be  the  victim  of  a  crime.  We  have  been 
listening  to  these  statistics  throughout  the 
1960's.  and  each  year  they  get  worse.  During 
the  eight-year  period  1960-1967.  the  number 
of  serious  crimes  per  100,000  population  has 
Increased  71  % . 

This  nation  has  also,  and  tragically,  become 
aware  of  the  extent  to  which  crime  Is  not  a 
narrow  range  of  behavior,  affecting  only 
the  few  who  traffic  with  risk  and  temptation. 
In  the  words  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  In  a  recent 
magazine  Interview : 

"Recent  events,  such  as  the  urban  riots, 
and  Increase  In  crimes  of  violence,  the  assas- 
sination of  prominent  individuals,  have 
brought  home  with  a  terrifying  Impact  the 
danger  of  the  criminal." 

We  have  become  Increasingly  aware  of  the 
danger  of  crime,  and  I  think  also  of  Its  com- 
plexity. To  talk  about  "crime"  is  like  talking 
about  "disease."  Cancer,  arthritis,  and  pneu- 
monia are  all  diseases,  but  their  causes  and 
cures  have  little  or  no  relation  to  each  other. 
So  It  is  with  crime.  The  diversity  of  the  forms 
of  illegal  behavior  lumped  together  under 
the  single  word  Is  Immense.  Crime  In  America 
ranges  from  the  holiday  pickpocket  to  the 
mass  looting  and  arson  of  a  riot;  from  the 
shooting  of  an  unfaithful  wife  to  the  assassi- 
nation of  our  greatest  leaders;  from  private 
desperation  to  the  organized  acumen  of  syn- 
dicate crime. 

The  belief  that  controlling  crime  is  the  job 
of  the  police,  the  courts,  and  the  correction 
agencies,  and  no  business  of  the  private  citi- 
zen, is  the  most  dangerous  of  the  public  mis- 
conceptions identified  by  the  Crime  Commis- 
sion. Public  apathy  In  this  regard  Is  as  serious 
as  any  of  the  other  causes  of  our  spiralling 
crime  rate.  Crime  control  Is  the  occupation, 
the  profession,  of  the  patrolman,  the  proba- 
tion officer,  the  criminal  lawyer,  but  It  Is 
the  responsibility  of  every  American  citizen. 
In  the  words  of  the  Crime  CJonunlssion : 

"The  responsibility  of  the  individual  citi- 
zen runs  for  deefwr  than  cooperating  with 
the  police  or  accepting  Jury  duty  or  insur- 
ing the  safety  of  his  family  by  Installing 
adequate  locks — Important  as  they  are.  He 
must  respect  the  law,  refuse  to  cut  corners, 
reject  the  cynical  argument  that  'anything 
goes  as  long  as  you  don't  get  caught.' 

"Most  Important  of  all,  he  must,  on  his 
own  and  through  the  organizations  he  be- 
longs to.  Interest  himself  in  the  problems  of 
crime  and  criminal  justice,  seek  information, 
express  his  views,  use  his  vote  wisely,  get  in- 
volved. 

"In  sum,  the  Commission  Is  sure  that  the 
Nation  can  control  crime  if  it  will." 

There  are  Indications  that  the  American 
public  is  heeding  these  words,  and  this  Is 
no  more  apparent  than  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  An  unprecedented  number 
of  bills  relating  to  a  wide  range  of  aspects 
of  crime  control  was  Introduced  during  the 
90th  Congress.  Legislation  was  enacted  pro- 
viding $63  million  dollars  for  the  assistance 
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of  State  and  local  governments  in  fiscal  1969, 
and  authorizing  9300  million  for  fiscal  1970, 
more  money  than  has  been  spent  by  the  Fed- 
eral government  In  this  area  In  the  entire 
history  of  this  country. 

It  is  my  personal  belief  that  an  even  more 
active  role  must  be  played  by  the  Congress 
in   the   area  oS  crime  control.  We  must  do 
more  than  follow  recommendations — and  to 
a  large  extent  major  legislation  enacted  last 
year   was    in   response   to   reconunendations 
made  by  the  Crime  Commission.   We  must 
make   recommendations   of   our   own.    With 
this  In  mind,  on  January  10  of  1967  I  intro- 
duced legislation  to  establish  a  joint  Senate- 
House   Congressional   conunlttee  to  Investi- 
gate crime,  to  report  to  the  Congress  on  lu 
findings  and,   when   appropriate,   to  recom- 
mend legislative  meaiures  to  be  taken.  This 
bill  passed  the   House  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  319  to  12  but  failed  to  become 
law  because  of  Senate  inaction.  I  have  intro- 
duced identical  legislation  this  year,  as  well 
as  another  measure — in  which  I  am  joined 
by.  more  than  110  co-sponsors — to  establish  a 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  to  investigate 
all  aspects  of  crime.  We  would  like  to  work 
with  the  Senate  on  this  matter,  but  are  will- 
ing to  take  the  lead  without  them  If  need  be. 
I   have   also  co-sponsored   with   Congress- 
man   Bob    Casey    of    Texas    a    measure    to 
strengthen    the    penalty    provisions    of    the 
Gun   Control   Act   of    1968.   This   bill   would 
impose  a  mandatory  10-year  sentence  on  first 
conviction  and  25-year  sentence  on  second 
conviction,   for  those  found  guilty  of  com- 
mltlng  a  felony  while  in  possession  of  a  flre- 
£irm.  I  believe  a  law  like  this,  a  mandatory 
penalty  where  there  could  be  no  question  in 
a  man's  mind  of  the  risk  he  Is  taking,  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  disarming  our  crimi- 
nals. 

In  the  meantime,  there  Is  no  more  serious 
domestic  problem  than  crime  facing  this  na- 
tion today,  and  I  commend  the  members  ol 
the  American  Federation  of  Police  for  their 
dedication  to  its  prevention  and  control. 


GI  NEVER  RETURNED 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  28.  1969 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Memorial 
Day  is  the  day  we  traditionally  honor  the 
dead.  Graves  of  countless  thousands  of 
courageous  servicemen  will  be  visited  by 
their  loved  ones  and  the  memorial  serv- 
ices throughout  the  land  will  be  con- 
ducted in  honor  and  respect  of  those  who 
have  given  their  all  for  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. There  are  some  who  have  no  graves 
to  visit. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  a  recent  article  from  the  Pittsburgh 
Post  Gazette  which  depicts  the  heart 
rending  emotion  experienced  by  par- 
ents who  have  the  agonizing  memories  of 
their  dead  loved  ones  in  the  service  but 
have  no  graves  to  honor : 
Her  SoLonx  Son  Nevek  Rettjkned:  There  Is 
No  Grave  for  Sad  Mother  To  Visn 

There's  no  grave  Mrs.  Jessie  Corle.  427  Bell 
Vue  Ave.,  Wall  Borough,  can  visit  to  memo- 
rialize her  son,  John,  a  victim  of  the  Viet- 
nam war,  this  Memorial  Day. 

Mrs.  Corle's  son  never  returned  from  Viet- 
nam. He  was  in  a  helicopter  shot  down  100 
yards  off  the  Vietnamese  shore  In  1965.  Hl« 
body  was  never  found. 

This  Memorial  Day  will  be  the  third  since 
she  learned  of  her  son's  presumed  death  and 
still  the  agony  of  uncertainty  hangs  about 
her. 
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■'M«norUl  D«y  bM  no  rMtl  meaning.  I  feel, 
for  parents  like  ua."  she  wrote  to  John  Spada. 
county  acting  director  of  veterana  affairs. 
"Our  son  may  be  dead  in  body,  but  I  dare  not. 
I  will  not  say  Cpl.  John  T.  Corle  la  dead,  for 
be  Uvea  in  our  hearta  and  mlnda  forever." 

"Now  I  see  where  you  talked  of  ierrlce- 
men'a  memorial  dags."  abe  wrote  to  Spada. 
"Could  I  have  one?  I  can't  say  where  I  could 
place  It  but  In  my  front  lawn  for  our  son 
does  not  have  a  grave  to  reapect. 

"Cpl.  John  T.  Corle  might  have  the  sm  for 
a  grave.  Who  really  truly  knows?  Thafa  why 
I  aak:  Could  I  have  a  flag  in  memory  of  our 
son?  But  where  could  I  put  It?" 

Spada  said  yesterday  the  letter  touched 
him  more  than  any  others  he's  received  re- 
questing menu>rlal  markera  or  flags. 

Be  wrote  the  distraught  mother: 

"It  la  fitting  and  proper  under  tbeae  cir- 
cumstances for  you  to  place  one  or  more  flags 
on  your  front  lawn  on  Memorial  Day  in 
memory  of  your  late  son  and  of  the  others 
who  have  made  the  supreme  sacrifice. "  He 
said  he  would  provide  a  flag. 

He  alao  invited  her  to  a  memorial  service 
May  18  at-Asplnwall  Veterana  Hospital  com- 
oiemoratlRg  "men  who  lost  their  lives  over- 
seas and  whose  crosses  remain  on  foreign 
soil  " 

Mra.  Corle'a  letter  arrived  laat  week  and  la 
still  sitting  on  Spada's  Courthouse  desk  be- 
cause: 

"The  more  times  I  read  It  the  more  It  aad- 
dena  me." 


PORD  LOCAL  600  ASKS  ENACTMENT 
OP  TAX  REFORM  BILL 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Wednesday.  May  28.  1969 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day. May  27.  1969,  I  was  pleased  to  wel- 
come to  my  ofSce  two  friends  of  long 
standing.  Mr.  Walter  Dorosh .  and  Mr. 
Robert  Battle,  who  were  In  Washington 
on  behalf  of  the  50.000  active  and  retired 
members  of  Ford  Local  600  of  the  United 
Automobile  Workers  of  America. 

Mr.  Dorosh  and  Mr.  Battle,  who  are. 
respectively,  president  and  second  vice 
president  of  local  600,  brought  with  them 
petitions  signed  by  more  than  25.000 
members  of  local  600  in  support  of  tax 
reform. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  the  petition : 

We.  the  undersigned,  respectfully  request 
the  91  at  Congress  to  enact  a  tax  reform  bill 
which  would  provide  a  long  overdue  change 
which  would  directly  aid  the  great  mass  of 
our  nation's  taxpayers — the  low  and  middle 
Income  workers  and  the  younger  people  who 
are  struggling  to  raise  families  In  the  face  of 
a  constantly  increasing  cost  of  living. 

The  reform  tax  bill  should  reduce  the  oil 
and  mineral  depletion  allowance,  repeal  the 
Investment  tax  credit,  and  block  such  loop- 
holes as  "hobby  farms."  accelerated  real  es- 
tate depreciation,  multiple  corporation  tax- 
exempt  municipal  bonds,  unlimited  chari- 
table deductions  and  the  special  tax  treat- 
ntent  for  stock  options. 

Tour  Honor,  we  request  yotir  Committee  to 
give  our  views  on  tax  reform  serious  con- 
sideration and  urge  the  91st  Congress  to 
enact  a  new  equitable  tax  law  that  must  close 
tax  loopholes  for  the  rich  and  Increase  de- 
pendency allowances  to  $1,300. 

This  was  unanimously  endorsed  by 
the  executive  board  smd  general  coiuicll 
of  Ford  local  600. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  President  Dorosh  and 
Vice  President  Battle  speak  for  a  patri- 
otic and  hard-working  group  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  who  stand  ready  to  meet  In 
full  measure  their  responsibilities  to  their 
country.  However,  these  two  fine  officials 
of  one  of  the  country's  truly  outstanding 
union  locals  made  it  clear  that  the  mem- 
bers of  local  600  expect  the  Congress  to 
adopt  equitable  tax  reforms. 

In  discussing  the  need  for  tax  reform 
with  Mr.  Dorosh  and  Mr.  Battle,  I  noted 
that  I  had  introduced  legislation  early  In 
the  91st  Congress  to  achieve  this  end. 
In  aaBurlng  them  of  my  continuing  sup- 
port for  tax  reform.  I  also  told  them  that 
it  was  my  Intention — and  they  indicated 
their  support  of  this  position — to  oppose 
extension  of  the  present  10-percent  tax 
surcharge  unless  and  until  full-scale  tax 
reform  Is  approved  by  the  House.  To  ex- 
tend the  surcharge  without  first  reform- 
ing the  tax  sb-ucture  would  merely  per- 
petuate and  enlarge  the  already  substan- 
tial Injustices  built  into  the  system  for 
persons  who  draw  their  incomes  largely 
from  wage  and  salary  payments. 

I  want  to  thank  the  members  of  Ford 
local  600.  both  active  and  retired,  and 
their  elected  officials  for  bringing  to  my 
attention  in  this  manner  their  views  on 
this  important  public  issue.  I  want  to 
assure  each  and  every  person  who  signed 
these  petitions  that  I  shall  honor  their 
wishes  and  flght  to  the  fullest  extent  of 
my  ability  to  secure  early  approval  of 
broad -scale  tax  reform  legislation. 
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POSTAL  REFORM 


HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

or  irxw  JiaaxT 
IN  THS  HOUSK  OP  REPRESXNTATIVE8 

Tuesday.  May  27.  1969 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pres- 
ident has  said : 

There  Is  no  Democratic  or  Republican  way 
of  delivering  the  mall.  There  Is  only  the  right 
way. 

I  am  convinced  that  it  is  the  Presi- 
dent's broad  vision.  ]}is  ability  to  trans- 
cend the  immediate  concerns  of  partisan 
politics  in  order  to  see  in  its  entirety  the 
postal  system  as  it  is  and  as  it  should  be — 
it  is  these  qualities  which  are  the  really 
important  feature  of  this  message. 

I  say  that  these  qualities  are  impor- 
tant for  two  reasons; 

First.  The  ability  to  transcend  partisan 
politics  Is  the  mark  of  a  great  President 
no  matter  what  area  he  is  engaged  in. 

Second.  If  the  people  of  this  country 
see  the  President  lead  the  way,  if  they 
see  that  we  have  here  a  leader  who  is 
unafraid  and  who  wants  the  best  not  just 
the  usable,  then  they  will  demand  the 
same  qualities  from  all  elective  officials. 

So  this  postal  message  is  concerned 
not  only  with  postal  matters  but  with 
philosophical  matters.  It  is  infused  with 
the  spirit  of  nonpartisanshlp,  with  the 
belief  that  in  order  to  change  for  the  bet- 
ter it  Is  often  necessary  to  change  com- 
pletely, and  with  the  imagination  to  dis- 
cover the  means  by  which  such  complete 
change  can  come  about. 


I  am  convinced  that  history  will  read 
this  message  and  see  in  it  not  those  par- 
ticulars and  concrete  suggestions  we  ap- 
plaud today,  but  something  more:  the  vi- 
sion of  a  man  who  quietly,  earnestly,  cou- 
rageously works  for  the  common  good. 


NEW  YORK  BETH  ISRAEL  MEDICAL 
CENTER  CELEBRATES  80TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY 


HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or  NKW  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  28.  1969 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Hon. 
Charles  H.  Silver,  consultant  to  the 
mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Beth  Israel  Medical  Center, 
a  well-known  and  well  considered  In- 
stitution In  my  city,  recently  spoke  at  the 
gala  80th  anniversary  dinner  of  the  medi- 
cal center  on  May  4,  before  a  gathering 
of  nearly  2.000  persons. 

His  remarks,  which  document  the  in- 
spiring story  of  the  Beth  Israel  Medical 
Center's  growth  and  progress,  follow: 
ADoaaas  sr  Hon.  Charles  H.  SxLvn 

Plve  years  ago  we  met  In  the  aame  ballroom 
to  celebrate  the  fact  that  Beth  Israel  had 
grown  In  seventy-five  years  from  a  small 
second-floor  cUnlc  into  a  splendid  hoeplUl  of 
some  360  beds. 

Today,  we  gather  to  mark  our  80tb  anni- 
versary. Beth  Israel  has  become — In  Just  the 
last  five  years — the  great  new  Medical  Center 
of  New  York  with  nearly  1500  beds  .  . 
recognized  for  lU  achlevemenu  throughout 
the  world. 

Every  friend  and  all  of  the  members  of  the 
Beth  Israel  family  who  favor  us  with  their 
presence  and  fill  this  room  with  faith  and 
dedication  have  helped  to  make  Beth  Israel 
a  vital  center  of  science  and  research  ...  a 
haven  of  health  and  of  hope. 

I  am  happy  that  so  many  of  my  days  have 
been  spent  with  you.  that  so  many  of  my 
years  have  been  devoted  to  Beth  Israel  and 
that  this  has  given  a  a  matchless  opportunity 
to  make  life  better,  longer  and  more  reward- 
ing for  my  fellow  man. 

But  It  has  not  been  my  reward  alone.  It  Is 
yours,  too  .  .  .  something  we  all  share  .  . 
every  member  of  our  medical  staff,  our  nurses 
and  technlclsins.  our  administrative  person- 
nel, our  volunteers  and  certainly  our  loyal, 
conscientious  and  generous  Board  of 
Trustees. 

I  think  you  realise  what  all  of  you  mean  to 
Beth  Israel — and  more  than  that — I  think 
you  can  appreciate  what  your  presence  here 
means  to  me  tonight. 

I  have  come  to  know  over  the  years  that 
If  there  Is  one  area  In  which  the  warmth  and 
quality  of  our  City's  heart  can  be  measxired. 
It  Is  In  our  voluntaxy  hospitals. 

And  don't  think  for  one  moment  that  be- 
cause Beth  Israel  la  five  times  .  .  nearly  ten 
times  .  .  .  the  size  It  was  five  years  ago.  that 
lU  heart  Is  shrinking  as  our  dimensions  grow. 
It  Is  good  to  look  about  and  watch  new 
buildings  rising  on  every  hand  ...  to  see 
the  scope  of  service  to  our  community  multi- 
plied many  times. 

But  I  am  not  so  much  Impressed  by  the 
things  I  see  as  by  the  things  I  feel.  And  I 
feel  that  the  warm  and  pulsing  heart  of  Beth 
Israel  beats  just  as  strong  today  .  .  .  offer- 
ing the  same  close  and  intimate  considera- 
tion for  our  patients  as  our  founders  dreamed 
It  wovild. 
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Their  dream  came  true  and  It  Is  not  going 
to  fade  as  we  grow.  The  dream  will  live.  The 
heart  of  Beth  Israel  will  never  diminish.  Be- 
cause of  that  heart,  because  we  care — and  be- 
cause we  beUeve  that  a  doctor's  business  is 
not  Just  sickness — but  people — we  will  con- 
tinue to  give  just  as  much  personal  atten- 
tion to  the  UtUe  things  that  matter  so  much. 
Perhaps,  to  the  casual  passerby,  ours  Is  a 
cold,  complex  pattern  of  stone  and  steel, 
much  like  many  other  structures  that  line 
our  streets. 

But  come  Inside  and  there  the  picture  Is 
very  different.  Ceaseless  activity  goes  on  at 
any  hour  of  the  day  or  night  as  we  wage  the 
most  vital  struggle  for  human  survival— 
twenty-four  hours  a  day.  every  day  of  the 
year. 

The  wheels  never  stop  turning.  The  minds 
never  stop  thinking.  The  hands  never  stop 
moving.  The  skills,  the  arts,  the  science,  the 
machinery  of  medicine  .  .  .  the  gentleness 
of  nursing  .  .  .  the  miracles  of  the  research 
laboratory  .  .  .  the  whole  armory  of  medical 
Innovation  and  Inspiration  Is  marshaled  to 
assist  the  doctor  and  to  assure  the  safety  of 
the  patient. 

It  Is  hard  to  believe  that  back  at  the  be- 
ginning of  our  history  a  little  group  of  Im- 
migrant merchants  and  tradesmen  pledged 
their  paltry  contributions  of  twenty-five 
cents  each  to  open  a  tiny  infirmary. 

At  their  first  meeting  In  1889  they  framed 
a  resolution  addressed  to  the  "dear  public 
and  Jewish  brethren" : 

"This  gathering  Is  to  discuss  the  horrible 
conditions  In  the  downtown  area  for  those 
who  wait  Indefinitely  for  medical  attention 
at  hospitals. 

"We  must  heed  the  complaints  of  the  sick, 
the  old  and  the  poor. 

"Something  must  be  done  to  wash  away 
this  sin  and  to  Ignore  the  needy  no  further. 
"We  here  resolve  that   a   hospital  will  be 
built  and  Its  name  shall  be  Beth  Israel." 

That  was  what  they  said  eighty  years  ago — 
and  that  was  what  they  did. 

If  you  feel  proud,  as  I  do,  of  their  vision 
and  foresight  .  .  .  you  may  imagine  how 
proud  I  am  to  be  standing  here  with  you  in 
the  lengthened  shadow  of  their  g^eat  resolve, 
knowing  that  together  we  have  seen  it  ful- 
filled beyond  the  range  of  their  most  am- 
bitious plans. 

They  never  could  have  conceived  Beth 
Israel's  ever-widening  involvement  in  com- 
munity education,  public  health,  teaching, 
research  and  treatment. 

But  the  bitter  struggle  they  faced  against 

misery,  poverty  and  disease  has  not  changed. 

Human  needs  do  not  change.  Human  want 

remains.   Human   distress   and   neglect  still 

exist. 

These  things  require  the  healing  bands  of 
the  men  and  women  in  white  who  breathe 
life  and  meaning  Into  the  walls  we  are  lift- 
ing again  and  again  as  we  work  today  to 
build  the  new  and  greater  Beth  Israel  of 
tomorrow. 

We  manufacture  nothing.  We  have  no 
product  to  sell  except  one  precious  merchan- 
dise beyond  price  .  .  .  man's  concern  for  the 
health  and  welfare  and  happier  existence  of 
his  fellow  men. 

Tou  and  I  are  engaged  in  a  unique  busi- 
ness. Profit  plays  no  part — and  we  will  tol- 
erate no  loss — not  of  a  single  human  life.  If 
the  things  we  have  learned  and  the  things 
we  can  do  at  Beth  Israel  will  save  It. 

And  I  say  that  ip  such  an  ideal  and  such 
a  purpose  Is  our  blueprint  for  the  future  .  .  . 
and  humanity's  hope  of  a  better  world. 

Eighty  years  is  but  a  winking  of  the  eye 
of  Ood  in  the  whole  history  and  destiny  of 
civUlzaUon.  But  I  feel  that  His  eye  has  truly 
been  upon  us,  that  we  are  doing  His  work 
and  that  He  Uvea  In  every  ro<xn,  corridor  and 
corner  of  our  hospital. 

We  are  the  oldest  and  largest  tradition- 
ally observant  hospital  In  the  world.  And 
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it  Is  good  at  the  end  of  eight  decades  to  take 
pride  In  our  age  and  our  size  .  .  .  but  I  main- 
tain that  these  are  rather  unimportant. 

Let  us  be  the  most  proud  of  the  compas- 
sion and  the  quality  of  Beth  Israel  .  .  .  and 
pledge  ourselves  that  these  will  never  change. 

This  is  what  we  have  worked  together  to 
build  in  the  past  and  what  we  will  forever 
guard  as  we  build  for  the  future. 

Perhaps  I  can  put  it  best  In  the  gentle, 
moving  words  of  Emma  Lazarus  .  .  .  words 
which  seem  to  herald  Beth  Israel's  own 
beginnings  I 

"Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor,  your  hud- 
dled masses  yearning  to  breathe  free.   .  .  . 

"I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door." 

As  long  as  the  world  needs  love — as  long 
as  mankind  needs  hope — as  long  as  humanity 
needs  healing — the  merciful  task  of  our 
many  hands  must  continue. 

For  Beth  Israel's  eighty  years  are  more 
than  a  triumph.  They  are  a  challenge.  They 
are  a  challenge  we  will  work  to  meet  proudly 
and  tirelessly — and  we  will  not  fail. 

Not  for  at  least  another  eighty  times  eighty 
happy  birthdays  for  Beth  Israel! 

The  golden  door  that  opens  on  hope  and 
life  in  our  Medical  Center  will  always  swing 
wide  for  all  who  are  ill  and  In  need  of  help 
and  healing. 

The  golden  door  of  Beth  Israel  will  always 
be  open  to  all  people. 

It  Is  the  door  of  life. 

The  hands  that  hold  It  open  are  the  hands 
of  love. 

With  the  help  of  Ood — that  door  will 
never  close. 


BERKELEY  VIOLENCE 
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HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  28,  1969 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  I  called  for  an 
Investigation  by  the  U.S.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  possible  widespread  violation  of 
civil  rights  of  the  citizens  of  Berkeley.  At 
that  time  I  noted  one  man  had  been 
killed  and  more  than  100  persons  Injured, 
while  hundreds  of  others.  Including 
patients  In  a  hospital,  had  been  gassed. 

Since  yesterday  I  have  examined 
photographs  of  the  Incident  In  which  a 
young  man  from  my  district  was  shot- 
gunned  and  fatally  Injured.  The  pic- 
tures show  him  with  empty  hands  before 
the  shooting.  They  also  show  the  roof  on 
which  he  stood,  apparently  empty  of 
anything  usable  as  a  weapon.  Anyone 
who  would  care  to  examine  these  pic- 
tures In  my  office  Is  welcome  to  do  so. 

At  the  same  time  I  have  read  the  edi- 
torial comments  on  the  Berkeley  violence 
In  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  the 
Berkeley  Dally  Gazette,  and  by  a  distin- 
guished columnist  In  the  San  Francisco 
Ebtamlner.  I  would  like  these  comments 
to  be  entered  Into  the  Record  following 
my  remarks.  In  addition  I  am  Including 
the  comments  of  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  Department  of 
Criminology. 

I  ask  your  examination  of  the  record 
of  violence  In  Berkeley. 

The  above-mentioned  material  follows: 

Mat  20,  1969. 

As  members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  School 

of    Criminology.    University    of    California. 

Berkeley,   we   feel  obligated   to  express  our 

professional  concern  and  outrage  at  the  re- 


cent xise  of  excessive  foroe  by  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies  xxnder  the  direction  of 
the  Sheriff  of  Alameda  County. 

We  believe  that  the  use  of  shotguns  against 
demonstrators  and  spectators  (1)  was  indls- 
crlmlnate;  (2)  was  unduly  harmful  and 
dangerous;  (3)  was  unnecessary  as  a  crowd 
control  tactic;  and.  (4)  has  had  the  antlcl- 
patlble  and  undesirable  effect  of  escalating 
the  level  of  violence  in  this  and  possible  fu- 
ture confrontations. 

We  urge  the  District  Attorney  and  Grand 
Jury  of  Alameda  County,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  to  immediately  Investigate 
the  actions  of  the  Sheriff  of  Alameda  County, 
and  that  the  Sheriff  be  relieved  of  his  com- 
mand pending  this  Inveetlgation. 

We  request  the  Sheriff  of  Alameda  County 
to  resign  from  his  position  on  the  Advisory 
Council  to  the  School  of  Criminology.  We  be- 
lieve that  he  possesses  neither  the  profes- 
sional competence  required  to  participate  in 
the  preparation  of  students  to  become  pro- 
fessionally qualified  workers  in  the  field  of 
criminal  justice  administration,  nor  the 
qualities  of  leadership  which  are  normally 
expected  of  persons  associated  with  the  Uni- 
versity community. 

Anthony   Platt, 

Assistant  Professor. 
James   Caret, 

Assistant   Professor. 
Richard  Korn, 

Assistant  Professor. 
Paul   Takaci, 

Lecturer. 
Herman  Schwendinger. 

Assistant  Professor. 
VONNIE   Gtjrgin, 

I  Lecturer. 

School  or  Criminoloct, 

May  20,  1969. 
I  find  myself  In  substantial  agreement  with  ' 
the  Intent  of  the  above  statement.  It  was 
my  belief  that  the  sclenUflc  crimlnologlGal 
study  of  crime  and  criminals  Is  impossible 
where  political  factors  become  totally  con- 
fused with  the  issue  of  social  control  that 
was  a  major  factor  in  my  recent  resignation, 
both  from  my  position  as  Acting  Dean  of 
the  School  of  Criminology  and  from  my  ten- 
ure appointment  at  Berkeley. 

The  present  situation  seems  to  be  such 
that  all  local  residents  (Including  myself) 
attempting  to  continue  their  activities  are 
held  suspect  by  the  various  armed  fofces. 
Because  of  the  general  nature  of  this  attitude 
of  suspicion  they  can  move  around  certain 
areas  only  at  considerable  risk. 

One  purpose  of  law  enforcement  Is  to  safe- 
guard the  legitimate  concerns  of  the  citizen. 
This  is  not  being  effected.  It  cannot  be  ef- 
fected while  every  movement  a  citizen  may 
make  may  give  rise  to  suspicion,  particularly 
since  "suspicion"  is  adequate  defense  for  the 
use  of  force  against  him. 

The  analogy  of  "warfare"  has  already  been 
made  and  it  seems  that  all  persons  not  in 
uniform  are  liable  to  be  regarded  as  members 
of  the  guerilla  forces.  This  Is  not  a  legitimate 
law  enforcement  viewpoint. 

If  this  is  the  way  the  situation  is  perceived 
to  be,  this  is  the  way  the  situation  will  be- 
come. The  outlook  U  extremely  serious  unless 
very  substantial  measures  are  taken  immedi- 
ately to  reverse  the  trends  now  developing.  In 
particular,  the  death  of  the  student  must  be 
Investigated  and  guarantees  made  that  ap- 
propriate legal  action- JwlH  be  followed 
through. 

Leslie  T.  Wilkins, 

Acting  Dean. 

(From  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle. 
May  22.  1969] 
Vietnam  Tactics  in  Berkelet 
Downtown  Berkeley  is  now  a  proven  bat- 
tleground on  which  volleys  of  gunfire  have 
been  numerous  and  occasionally  deadly,  and 
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the  dty  baa  experlencad  a  kind  of  total  war 
m  wblcb  an  aerial  gaa  attack  orerapraad  tb« 
target  ar«a  to  Invade  claaarooma,  private 
bomea  and  a  boapltal. 

On«  man  U  dead,  scores  bave  been 
wounded  (many  by  random  cbargee)  and 
tbe  cltlaena  bave  been  sickened  by  dUpIaya 
ot  force  far  in  ezceaa  of  provocation,  necea- 
•Ity.  or  Justification.  Tbe  peace- keeping 
agencies.  It  appears,  grossly  overreacted  to 
a  situation  tbat  was  undoubtedly  trouble- 
some but — up  to  tbe  time  of  tbose  displays, 
at  least — not  one  requiring  fusillades  of  bul- 
lets and  a  rain  of  gas  from  tbe  skies. 

In  tbelr  eiTorU  to  explain  tbelr  massive 
resort  to  open  warfare,  tbe  involved  autbor- 
Itles  bave  created  a  vast  credibility  gap. 
Sheriff  Madlgan's  Implications  tbat  his  dep- 
utise were  ualng  nothing  more  dangerous 
than  blrdsbot  was  gruesomely  refuted  by 
tbe  post-mortem  discovery  of  buckshot  pei- 
leu  In  tbe  heart  of  young  James  Rector.  So 
was  the  repeated  assertion  of  police  that  the 
fatal  wounds  were  incurred  In  a  fall  from 
a  rooftop. 

Again,  tbe  asaurance  tbat  armed  peace  of- 
ficers were  opening  fire  only  when  In  danger 
of  Olfe  qic. injury  was  completely  discredited 
by .  the  jmbllsbed  photograph  of  a  deputy 
sheriff  carefully  drawing  a  bead  on  the  back 
of  a  fleeing  and  unarmed  man. 

No  wonder,  then,  tbat  the  use  of  a  bell- 
copter  to  drop  gas  on  an  assembly  of  stu- 
dents— a  piece  of  arrant  recklessness  at  tbat 
time  and  place — should  bave  generated 
widely  credited  reports  that  something  far 
more  deadly  than  tear  gas  had  been  brought 
into  play. 

Even  yesterday.  National  Ouard  com- 
manders were  offering  conflicting  versions 
of  who  ordered  the  use  of  gas.  and  for  what 
reasons.  Not  entirely  convincing  was  one  ex- 
planation tbat  gas  was  employed  "because 
tbe  troops  were  In  danger."  In  danger  from 
what,  one  wonders. 

The  responsible  authorities,  civil  and  mili- 
tary, from  Sheriff  Madlgan  to  the  governor's 
office  and  back  again,  have  Introduced  a  kind 
of  storm-trociper  philosophy  Into  the  Berke- 
ley confrontation.  Let  them  de-escalate 
their  zapping  tactics  promptly.  At  best,  they 
have  been  guilty  of  incredibly  bad  Judgment. 
They  have  thereby  brought  needless  death 
and  Injury  into  the  arena,  have  created  bit- 
ter hostility  among  thousands  of  previously 
"uncommitted"  students,  and  bave  outraged 
public  opinion. 

I  Prom  Che  Berkeley  (Calif.)  Dally  Oazette, 

May  17. 1B«9| 

Webx  Trinos  That  Okspebatv? 

For  tbe  first  time  In  Berkeley  history  guns 
have  been  fired  by  police  Into  crowds  of  de- 
monstrators. 

We  realize  It  Is  all  too  easy  to  second  guess 
persons  In  command,  but  the  nagging  ques- 
tion In  our  mind  Is  who  gave  tbe  order  and 
why? 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that 
Innocent  spectators.  Including  newsmen,  suf- 
fered Injuries  from  guns  Thursday. 

We  do  not  question  that  at  times  circum- 
stances become  so  desperate  that  police  must 
use  guns,  even  at  tbe  coat  of  possible  Injury 
to  tbe  Innocent. 

Our  question  Is,  "Were  things  that  desper- 
ate Thursday?" 

Tbe  University  of  California  Regents  yes- 
terday apologized  for  tbe  Injury  caused  to 
persons  not  responsible  for  tbe  trouble. 

Evidence  emerged  yesterday  to  the  effect 
that  various  policemen  and  police  Jurisdic- 
tions had  serious  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  use  of  guns. 

The  Oazette  wonders  why.  after  tbe  dan- 
gerous situations  which  have  arisen  In  Berke- 
ley s  past,  the  decision  was  made  to  resort  to 
guns  In  this  incident. 

We  do  not  preach  on  tbe  subject,  but  we 
do  believe  the  press  and  tbe  public  have  tbe 
right  to  tbe  answer. 
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Police,  can  not,  as  Is  tbelr  custom,  remain 
mute  as  to  tbelr  motives. 

Tbe  University  of  California  administra- 
tion must  also  fill  In  some  blanks  If  anyone 
is  ever  to  piece  tbe  current  situation  Into 
some  kind  of  perspective. 

Chancellor  Roger  W.  Heyna  told  tbe  Berke- 
ley Academic  Senate  several  meetings  ago  he 
did  not  know  how  persons  could  continue  to 
write  off  to  youthful  Idealism  what  bad  be- 
come a  "predlcUble  pattern"  of  confronta- 
tion. 

If  tbe  chancellor  holds  to  this  Insight,  why 
did  he  not  immediately  Identify  the  "People's 
Park"  as  an  engineered  effort  at  confrontation 
and  act  on  that  insight? 

Also  raising  questions  as  to  tbe  UC  admln- 
UtrMlon's  credibility  was  the  statement  of 
the  chancellor's  second-in-command  that  the 
university  would  not  "take  any  actions  In  the 
middle  of  tbe  ntgbt"  to  reclaim  lu  property. 
All  waa  to  be  open  and  above  board  with 
specific  prior  announcements. 

Such  was  not  the  case. 

One  also  wonders  why.  If  the  university  did 
not  have  money  to  develop  the  park  at  budget 
time,  they  suddenly  found  the  funds. 

Finally,  tbe  Oazette  wonders  why  tbe  so- 
called  "street  people"  and  large  numt>ers  of 
the  college  generation  allow  themselves  to  be- 
come part  of  power  plays  larger  than  their 
understanding? 

Only  a  fool  could  believe  tbe  Idea  for  a  park 
was  accidental. 

There  can.  however,  be  no  doubt  tbat  the 
rpUit  of  most  who  built  tbe  park  was  spon- 
taneous and  without  malice. 

UNnraaamr  or  CAuroaNia. 
Berkeley,  Calif..  May  20. 1999. 

Hon.  RONAU)  RXAGAN. 

Governor  of  California. 

Ha  BOLD  W    SX7LI.IVAN. 

Commissioner.  California  Highway  Patrol. 

Hon.  Roanr  Monagam, 

Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 

Pbank  I.  Maoigan. 

Sheriff,  Alameda  County. 

Hon.  HowASO  Wat. 

Hon.  Thomas  C.  Ltncr, 

Attorney  Oeneral. 

Edwin  Mcxsk  III. 

Secretary  to  the  Governor. 

AxLO  Sm rrH. 

Chief.  Criminal  Department. 

Office  of  the  Attorney  Oeneral. 

J  Pkank  Coaklxt. 

District  Attorney.  Alameda  County. 

Chief  Bakks. 

Berkeley  Police. 

Okntlkmbn;  The  signatories  of  this  letter 
are  members  of  tbe  faculty  of  the  University 
of  California.  School  of  Law.  Berkeley. 

Tbe  armed  conflict  on  the  Berkeley  campus 
and  In  the  neighboring  community  Is  too 
changing  and  confused  to  permit  any  final 
assessment  at  this  time  of  what  has  taken 
place  and  who  Is  responsible.  But  certain 
facu  have  been  widely  reported:  police  fired 
guns  over  the  heads  of  demonstrating  stu- 
dents depositing  bullets  or  buckshot  In  the 
facade  of  the  library:  a  photograph  In  Mon- 
day's San  Francisco  Chronicle  shows  a  pto- 
Uce  officer  In  the  act  of  aiming  a  gun  at  the 
back  of  a  single  fleeing  demonstrator:  bird 
shot  discharged  from  shotguns  waa  used  by 
police  last  Thursday  as  a  mode  of  mob  dis- 
persal. These  so  far  tincballenged  reports 
give  lu  grave  concern  that  law  enforcement 
has  resorted  to  the  use  of  deadly  weapons  In 
circumstances  which  do  not  Justify  their 
use.  We  pass  no  Judgment  on  tbe  responsi- 
bility for  tbe  tragic  death  of  a  35  year  old 
man  who  died  Monday  from  buckshot  fired 
by  police,  because  In  tbat  case  there  are  un- 
resolved questions  of  fact. 

Since  the  Report  of  tbe  Prealdent's  Crime 
Commission,  a  growing  consensus  has  been 
emerging  within  law  enforcement  groups  over 
the  imperative  ot  restricting  the  use  of  dead- 
ly force  except  where  life  Is  at  stake.  The 
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Model  Firearms  Use  Policy,  recently  pub- 
lished In  the  Journal  of  California  Criminal 
Law  Enforcement  broadly  states  that  con- 
sensus, and  the  substance  of  that  policy  has 
been  adopted  by  many  California  police  de- 
partments. It  provides  that  an  officer  shall 
not  discbarge  flrearms  except  when  all  other 
means  have  failed  and  It  Is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect blDxaelf  or  another  against  serious  In- 
Jury  from  an  attacker  or  to  arrest  an  adult 
felony  suspect  when  the  crime  Involves  the 
use  of  deadly  force  or  there  Is  a  substantial 
risk  tbat  the  person  to  be  arrested  will  cause 
serious  Injury  to  another.  It  provides  that 
firearms  shall  not  be  discharged  as  a  warning. 
There  U  little  doubt  that  these  policies, 
developed  by  and  for  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel, have  been  substantially  departed 
from  In  the  course  of  dealing  with  the  Berke- 
ley disorders  and  that  this  departure  has 
resulted  in  the  Infliction  of  serious  Injury 
and  has  Imperiled  the  lives  of  Innocent  by- 
standers as  well  as  demonstrators.  It  has  ful- 
filled the  prophecy  of  one  professional  police 
officer  that.  "Imprudent  or  Indiscreet  use  o( 
flrearms  will  arouse  public  Indignation  and 
alienate  public  support  of  the  police  agency." 
(Samuel  Chapman  writing  In  Journal  of 
California  Law  Enforcement,  April  1968,  p. 
183.) 

In  the  Interests  of  the  public  welfare,  ot 
reason,  of  human  life,  of  tbe  continued  ac- 
ceptance of  authority.  Including  that  of  our 
agencies  of   law  enforcement,   we  call   upon 
tbose  In  charge  of  the  law  enforcement  effort 
In    Berkeley,    including    tbe    Governor,    the 
Sheriff  and  the  police  chiefs,  to  reassert  pub- 
licly for  the  assurance  of  the  public  and  the 
guidance  of  all  law  enforcement  personnel, 
that  flrearms  are  never  to  be  used  except  as 
stated   In   the   Model   Firearms  Statement — 
tbat  Is  to  say.  never  except  when  necessary  to 
protect  against  an  imminent  threat  of  seri- 
ous personal  Injury  and  when  all  other  avail- 
able means  have  failed. 
Respectfully, 
Stephen  R.  Barnett.  Barbette  B.  Barton. 
Richard      Buxbaum,      Jesse      Choper. 
Robert  Cole.  John  E.  Coons.  Frank  O 
Goodman.  Edward  C.  Halbach.  Jr..  Dan 
Henke.    W.    James    Hill.    Sanford    H 
Kadlab.  Henna  H.  Kay.  Stanley  Lub- 
man.  John  K.  McNulty.  Frank  C.  New- 
man.    Kenneth     Phillips.     Stefan     A. 
Rleaenfeld,  Sho  Sato.  Lawrence  Sulli- 
van.   Justin    Sweet.    Jan    Vetter,    Irn 
Michael  Heyman. 

(From  tbe  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Examiner. 

May  22.  1»«9| 

Shotcxtn   STin'iDrrT 

(By  Olck  Nolan) 

Damn  all  apologies  and  extenuations.  We 
can't  go  around  shooting  our  own  kids. 

Absolutely  nothing  else  Is  relevant  to  the 
tragedy  In  which  young  James  Rector  was 
cut  down  and  killed  by  buckshot. 

If  the  society  cannot  protect  Itself  Intel- 
ligently, but  must  rely  on  the  most  brutal 
use  of  tbe  most  brutal  firearm  In  tbe  arsenal, 
then  the  society  has  already  perished,  and  Is 
a  zombie  ambulating  only  in  tbe  bodyshell 
of  a  dead  democracy. 

You  don't  defeat  the  Instigators  and  the 
agitators  with  sawed-off  shotguns.  When  you 
resort  to  sawed-off  shotguns  you  have  lost 
to  tbe  agitators.  And  the  agitators  know  It. 
And  everybody  knows  It. 

It  is  stupidity  as  well  as  homicide.  It  is  the 
Idiot  charge  of  tbe  pricked  and  tormented 
bull  against  tbe  cool  and  calculating 
matador. 

How  absolutely  buU-stupld  it  Is  for  Oov- 
emor  Reagan.  Sheriff  Madlgan.  and  others  of 
our  deputies,  to  Imagine  tbat  this  continuing 
struggle  is  a  physical  one  I 

They  can  trot  out  every  tactical  weapon  in 
the  armory  and  win  every  street  battle  wltb 
ease.  And  while  they  are  meaneuverlng  with 
a  mastery  of  squad  tactics,  preoccupied,  tbe 
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war  of  tbe  mind  in  tbe  larger  theatre  of  Ideas 
is  being  lost. 

Tbat  handsome  helicopter  buzzing  the  Cal 
campus  and  spraying  a  noxious  gas,  as 
though  the  students  were  insects  and  the  gas 
were  an  Insecticide — what  a  spectacle!  What 
a  spectacle  of  squad  level  tactics  and  squad 
level  efficiency  I 

How  many  recruits  do  you  suppose  that 
helicopter  won  for  the  "other  side'"  in  this 
greater  struggle  for  tbe  heart  and  the  mind? 

Those  of  us  who  love  the  Republic  and 
love  the  humanist  traditions  of  representa- 
tive democracy  can  only  be  enraged  by  the 
manner  in  which  our  present  representatives 
are  misrepresenting  us. 

We'll  never  again  regain  the  ground  lost 
when  tbat  cruel  buckshot  was  fired  into  the 
vitals  of  James  Rector.  It  did  turn  out  to  be 
buckshot,  you  know,  lethal  buckshot,  and 
not  the  blrdsbot  or  rock  salt  Sheriff  Madlgan 
was  describing  for  us  so  disarmlngly. 

Whoever  fired  that  deadly  charge  knows 
who  he  Is.  Presumably,  if  we  have  still  a 
society  of  law.  ho  will  be  discovered  and  re- 
quired to  answer  to  us. 

But  It  Is  already  too  late  for  young  Rector, 
and  too  late  for  us  in  our  exertions  to  hold 
the  love  and  the  loyalties  of  our  seedcrop 
young  for  the  democracy  we  hold  so  dear. 

We  consistently  underestimate  both  the 
extent  and  the  depth  of  the  rage  that  has 
come  to  grip  our  children.  The  rage  and  the 
fear. 

There  are  mora  of  them,  angry  and  scared 
than  so  far  has  been  imagined,  and  they  are 
angrier  and  more  frightened  than  we  would 
like  to  believe  possible. 

They  will  never  forgive  us  for  having  put 
the  power  of  the  atom  to  warlike  use.  That 
is  at  tbe  root  of  it.  We  have  brought  them 
up  to  love  the  sweet  green  earth  and  all  upon 
it;  and  at  the  same  time  we  have  Invented 
and  poised  for  action  a  doomsday  device  that 
could  destroy  all  and  everyone. 

They  are  disgusted  and  terrified  at  the 
prospect,  and  overwhelmed  by  hopeless  anger 
that  there  Is  simply  nothing  they  can  do 
about  it.  Nothing  they  can  do  but  rely  on 
our  own  benevolence — and  how  shaky  does 
tbat  look  when  we  can  turn  buckshot  and 
gas-copters  on  tbem? 

We  are  In  a  wtak  position  trying  to  argue 
that  "we"  didn't  authorize  or  now  condone 
Madlgan's  buckshot  or  Reagan's  bayonets. 
We  are  reduced  almost  to  pleading. 

If  all  depends  on  our  true  benevolence  and 
it  does,  we  must  start  proving  it.  Nothing 
less  than  an  enormous  national  change  of 
direction  will  do.  Perhaps  a  complete  new 
isolationism,  and  crash  concentration  on 
goals  and  correctives  at  home. 


A  BRAVE  YOUNG  MAN 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

He  was  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cormack 
(Bud)  McNeils. 

Corpsman  McNeils  was  a  graduate  of  Mc- 
Keesport  Area  Senior  High  School  wltb  the 
Class  of  1960.  He  was  also  a  resident  of  Au- 
berle  Memorial  Home  for  Boys  from  1959  to 
1966. 

Tbe  Marine  enlisted  In  August  of  1966  and 
was  assigned  to  tbe  Marine  Corps  shortly 
afterward.  He  was  home  on  furlough  Just  a 
moiith    ago    before   being   sent   to   Vietnam. 

The  corpsman  was  born  March  17,  1947. 
He  was  employed  by  tbe  O.  C.  Murphy  Co. 
sign  shop  prior  to  enlisting  in  tbe  service. 

He  was  fatally  wounded  when  struck  by 
enemy  missile  fire  May  15  and  died  the  fol- 
lowing day  in  Da  Nang,  Vietnam. 


A  STUDY  IN  DISTORTION 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or  pennstlvania 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  28.  1969 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Marine 
Hospital  Corpsman  3c.  Patrick  R.  Mc- 
Nelis,  a  brave  young  man  from  Clairton, 
was  recently  killed  serving  his  country 
in  Vietnam. 

I  wish  to  hoQor  his  memory  and  com- 
mend his  courage  and  valor,  by  placing 
in  the  Record  the  following  article: 

AaxA  Marinx  Kn.T.kb  in  Vietnam:  Ci^iston 
Parents  Receive  Wou> 
A  Clairton  Marine  was  killed  in  action 
while  on  duty  in  Vietnam.  It  was  learned 
today.  He  is  Hospital  Corpsman  Third  Class 
Patrick  R.  McNalU,  22,  of  116  Mendelssohn 
Ave. 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 


OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  28.  1969 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  time 
was  when  a  rowdy  group  of  students  who 
took  over  a  school  building,  vandalized 
the  facilities,  and  threw  the  school  ad- 
ministrator out  of  his  ofQce  would  land 
in  Jail  and  have  the  book  thrown  at 
them.  Today,  unfortunately,  such  row- 
dies stand  a  good  chance  of  securing 
their  demands  due  to  wavering  school 
officials. 

The  same  theme  of  permissiveness  is 
evident  in  the  field  of  law  enforcement 
where  certain  schools  of  thought  have  all 
but  ruled  out  the  idea  of  personal  guilt 
and  responsibility.  One  specific  example 
is  the  number  of  repeaters  who,  thanks 
to  lenient  judges  and  parole  officers,  are 
free  to  roam  the  streets  preying  on  law- 
abiding  citizens. 

An  Eric  HofTer  column  in  the  May  24 
edition  of  the  Columbus  Citizen-Journal 
dealt  with  this  problem  of  laxity  in  law 
enforcement  and  some  of  the  reasons  ad- 
vanced to  justify  this  new  thinking.  Al- 
though this  new  approach  to  the  issue  of 
crime  and  punishment  has  been  becom- 
ing more  popular  in  some  circles,  it  re- 
mained for  the  Kemer  Commission  re- 
port to  turn  the  tables  and  place  the 
blame — not  on  the  culprit — but  on  the 
average  lawful  citizen. 

I  include  the  above-mentioned  col- 
umn, "Intellectuals  Uneasy  About  Suc- 
cess," in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Reflections:  Intellectuals  Uneast  Aaotrr 
Success 

(By  Eric  Hoffer) 

It  Is  probably  true  tbat  60  per  cent  of  the 
adult  white  population  In  this  country  (60 
per  cent  of  the  white  voters)  are-twlthout  a 
sense  of  guilt  toward  the  Negro,  th^  poor,  and 
the  disadvantaged  here  and  elsewhere.  They 
are  ready  to  help  their  neighbors  and  any- 
one in  trouble,  but  the  impulse  to  help 
others  does  not  stem  from  a  feeling  of  guilt 
festering  In  some  dark  comer  of  their  souls. 

Most  of  the  60  per  cent  started  to  work 
for  a  living  In  their  teens.  They  bad  no  ad- 
vantage of  wealth  or  claas  to  give  them  a 
Jump  ahead  of  their  fellow  men.  Whatever 
ease,  comfort,  and  security  they  may  enjoy 
at  this  moment  was  achieved  by  striving  and 
saving  through  the  years.  Tbelr  white  skin 
did  not  make  life  easy  for  them — did  not 
bring  them  advantages  and  privileges.  They 
never  felt  that  tbe  world  owed  them  any- 
thing or  tbat  they  owe  anybody — white, 
black,  or  yellow — anything. 
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It  Is  safe  to  say  most  of  the  people  who 
at  present  speak  and  write  about  this  coun- 
try's difficulties,  and  bave  a  hand  In  shaping 
Its  policies,  do  not  belong  to  tbe  60  per  cent. 

It  is  the  fashion  now  among  educated 
people  to  feel  uneasy  about  success — not  un- 
easy enough  to  give  up  tbe  fruits  of  suc- 
cess, but  enough  to  feel  guilty  about  it,  and 
emote  soulfully  about  the  grievances  of  the 
"disadvantaged."  and  the  defects  and  sins  of 
the  status  quo.  Right  now  it  Is  a  mark  of 
distinction  to  have  a  sense  of  guilt,  and 
fashionable  to  confess  our  sins. 

At  the  1968  annual  convention  of  tbe 
American  Bar  Association  in  Philadelphia, 
speaker  after  speaker  maintained  crime  Is 
caused  by  poverty,  ignorance,  and  despair: 
that  law  and  order  cannot  be  maintained 
until  social  Ills  are  first  cured. 

The  dean  of  the  Yale  Law  School  and 
others  spoke  ^gainst  the  prosecution  of  law- 
breakers if  their  cause  is  worthy.  Someone 
even  suggested  that  persons  engaged  In  civil 
disobedience  should  be  paid  by  the  govern- 
ment for  fighting  unjust  laws. 

The  whole  tenor  of  the  convention  was  that 
we  must  learn  to  live  with  disorder  and 
crime  until  all  ills  have  been  cured  and  our 
faulty  institutions  have  been  reformed. 

The  only  defender  of  law  enforcement  at 
this  convention  of  American  lawyers  was  an 
Englishman,  John  Paasmore  Wldgery.  Lord 
Justice  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  England. 

He  pointed  out  that  you  cannot  establish 
an  orderly  society  by  curing  social  ills  and 
by  reforming  institutions.  How  do  lawyers 
and  Judges  expect  to  keep  the  peace  unless 
they  have  an  efficient  police  force?  The  shock 
troops  against  crime  are  the  police.  "Anyone 
who  thinks  relief  of  poverty  will  bring  a 
decrease  in  crime  is  in  for  some  kind  of 
disappointment." 

The  greatest  part  of  England's  slums,  he 
said,  were  razed  by  the  bombings  of  the  last 
war,  and  the  reforms  of  the  welfare  state 
have  practically  eliminated  poverty.  But 
there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in'  crime. 
The  reason  Is  that  societies  throughout  the 
Western  world  have  lost  discipline.  "Can  we 
ever  rely  on  the  worth  of  a  cause  In  justify- 
ing disorder?  My  answer  is  a  simple  and  em- 
phatic negative.  There  should  be  no  bargain, 
no  concession  to  those  who  would  have  it 
otherwise."  — 


BILL  ROTH 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  22,  1969 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Senator  John  Williams  announced  that 
he  would  not  be  seeking  reelection  to  the 
U.S.  Senate,  my  first  reaction  was  to 
wonder  who  in  Delaware  could  carry  on 
the  tremendous  work  done  by  him.  In 
Bill  Roth,  whom  I  have  known  since 
we  both  came  to  the  Congress  almost 
2'/2  years  ago,  I  think  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware will  find  a  very  capable  replacement 
for  Senator  John  Williams.  Bill  Roth 
is  nationally  known  for  his  work  in  trying 
to  establish  a  complete  catalog  of  exist- 
ing Federal  programs.  I  have  found  his 
reports  on  this  subject  to  be  of  great 
value.  The  taxpayers  of  Delaware  and 
this  country  should  be  most  grateful  for 
his  work  in  that  area. 

The  citizens  of  the  State  of  Delaware, 
which  is  known  as  the  first  State,  can  be 
assured  that  if  they  elect  Bill  Roth  to 
the  U.S.  Senate,  they  will  be  getting  a 
first-rate  Senator. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


May  28,  1969 


PRCXIRAM  TO  COMBAT  COAL 
MINERS'  PNEUMOCONIOSIS 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MOLLOHAN 


or  WK«T  TiaaunA 

IN  THB  HOU8X  OF  RKPRKSKNTATTVES 

Wednesday.  May  28,  1969 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Charles  Johnson  of  the  Public  Health 
Service,  made  a  very  cogent  statement 
to  the  American  Mining  Congress  2  weeks 
ago  at  the  American  Mining  Congress 
meeting  at  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  As  my  col- 
leagues know,  the  Public  Health  Service 
has  been  In  the  forefront  of  Oovemment 
agencies  In  the  effort  to  protect  the  coal 
miner  from  black  lung  disease.  They  are 
to  be  commended  for  this  and  I  hope 
that  they  can  continue  to  render  the 
individual  coal  miner  the  service  that 
they  have  in  the  past.  This  Is  what  Mr. 
Johnson  had  to  say : 

HEW'S      ElCHT-POINT      PSOCBAM      TO      COMBAT^ 

Coal  Minkks'  PNxi7MocoNio«ia 
(By  Chwlca  C.  Johnson.  Jr..  Administrator. 

Consiuner   Protection  and   Environmental 

Health  Service.  Public  Health  Service.  U.S. 

Department    of    Health.    Education,    and 

Welfare) 

Por  presentation  at  a  session  on  Dust 
Control  and  Health,  American  Mining  Con- 
gress. Pltuburgb.  Pennsylvania.  May  5,  1969. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  talk  with 
you  today  about  coal  workers'  pneumoconio- 
sis and  to  participate  In  what  I  hope  will 
represent  a  significant  step  forward  In  our 
joint  efforts  to  curtail  the  disease  and  dis- 
ability caused  by  soft  coal  mining.  This  par- 
ticular problem  carries  with  It  a  sense  of 
urgency  which  was  not  apparent  when  you 
first  formulated  this  program  In  which  I 
have  the  privilege  of  participating.  The  ex- 
plosion at  Pannington.  West  Virginia  last 
November  has  forcefully  and  tragically 
dramatized  the  need  for  Improved  safety  and 
health  measures  In  coal  mines.  Hearings  In 
Charleston  and  In  Washington  and  the  strike 
of  some  40  thousand  coal  miners  In  West 
Virginia  have  also  contributed  Importantly 
to  a  new  and  much  needed  crystallization 
of  national  public  opinion  on  this  Issue. 

Since  the  emnouncement  of  HEW's  eight- 
point  program  last  January,  the  Adminis- 
tration has  proposed  new  legislation.  There- 
fore. I  believe  a  general  discussion  of  the 
legislation  as  It  relates  to  our  research  ac- 
tivities would  be  more  helpful  than  discuss- 
ing the  program  as  originally  proposed,  point 
by  point.  But  first,  let  me  outline  our  struc- 
ture within  the  Department  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  for  It  is  new. 

The  Consumer  Protection  and  Environ- 
mental Health  Service  was  established  last 
year  to  achieve  a  deeper  Insight  Into  the 
relationship  of  man  to  his  environment,  to 
assess  the  total  Impact  on  the  human  or- 
ganism caused  by  many  separate  environ- 
mental stresses,  and  to  Implement  neces- 
sary action  programs  to  help  the  Nation 
achieve  needed  environmental  Improvement. 
Our  agency  Is  composed  of  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration,  the  National  Air  Pol- 
lution Control  Administration  and  the  En- 
vironmental  Control   Administration. 

Occupational  safety  and  health  Is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  a  Bureau  by  that  name  In 
our  Environmental  Control  Administration, 
whose  Commissioner  Is  Assistant  Surgeon 
General  Chris  A.  Hansen 

In  his  recent  Special  Message  to  the  Con- 
gress on  Coal  Mine  Safety  and  Health.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  describes  death  In  the  coal  mines 
of  this  Nation  as  of  two  kinds,  "sudden  as 
an  explosion"  or  "Insldlotis"  as  "from  pneu- 
moconiosis or  'black  lung'  disease." 


One    of    the    most    critical    occupational  health  conditions,  and  for  grant  assistance 

health  problents  on  our  list  of  priority  con-  to  such  States  for  the  advancement  of  health 

cems  U  the  disease  mentioned  by  the  Preal-  and  safety  In  coal  mines, 

dent,    coal    miners'    pneumoconiosis.    There  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  the  Admlnlstra- 

are  many  types  of  pneumoconiosis,  a  term  tlon  has  not  acted  too  precipitously  In  pro- 

for  any  pathological  condition  of  the  lung  posing    this    much-needed    legislation.    The 

induced    by    inhalation    of    small    parUcles.  United   States   Is   the   only   major   coal-pro- 

These  particles  may  be  of  any  dusty  mate-  duclng  Nation  In  the  world  which  does  not 

rials,  as  for  example,  silica  or  cotton  fibers,  have  an  official  government  standard  for  coal 

Coal    miners'    pneumoconlosU   U    a    chronic  mine  dust.  Since  Great  Britain  began  requlr- 

cheat  disease,  caused  by  the  accumulation  of  'i^g  dust  control  efforts  In  the  coal  mines, 

fine  coal  dust  particles  In  the  human  lung,  there  has  been  a  substantial  reduction  there 

In  Its  advanced  forms,  it  leads  to  severe  dis-  '»»  the  prevalence  of  coal  workers'  pneumoco- 

ability  and  premature  death.  nloaU.  Thus,  the  Incidence  of  new  cases  In 

Coal   miners'   pneumoconlosU   was   rccog-  miner*   has   decreased    from   8.1    new   cases 

nixed  In  Great  Britain,  as  early  as  1M3,  as  P*r  1.000  miners  In  1056  to  1.0  new  cases  per 

a   disease   entity   separate   from   silicosis.    It  1.0«>  miners  In  1067;   the  age  specific  prev- 

was  not  generally  recognized  as  such  In  the  »lence  of  simple  coal  miners  pneumoconiosis 

United   States   until    the    1960s     Prevalence  ^^*»  **«>  decreased  as  has  the  overall  prev- 

studles  by  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  alence  (12  6  percent  In  1960-62  as  compared 

Health   (1069-61)    and  by  the  Public  Health  ^°  '0'  ^^  1964-67). 

Service  ( 1963-66)  conflrmed  the  exUtence  of  An  official  resplrable  dust  sUndard  for  coal 

the  disease  entity,  doucumented  lu  preva-  mines  could.  In  our  opinion,  if  properly  en- 

lence  among  coal  miners,  and  showed  that  forced,  make  a  significant  reduction  in  new 

It  U  a  wldeaprMMl  problem  <=••*   °^  pneumoconiosis   and   decrease   the 

Ftor  over  30  years,  the  Public  Health  Serv-  «»•  <>'  progression  of  old  cases  Last  year.  w» 

ice  has  undertaken  cooperative  studies  with  concluded  that  sufficient  data  were  available 

the  Bureau  of  Mines  on  miners'  health  prob-  ^°  recommend   the  adopUon  of  an  Interim 

lems.  Not  until  1963,  however,  did  the  PHS  co»l    <»"•»    exposure    standard    for    miners, 

first  receive  funds  for  the  direct  support  of  P«ndlng    further    refinement    of    technical 

operations  in  this  area  knowledge  After  careful  analysis  of  the  Brlt- 

In  1966.  the  Department  established  the  '»^  "I?  .^°'^^'!'°'*  "'^'.k"^!!'  ''"I  *^^' 
Appalachian  LaboVatory  for  Occupational  consultation  with  many  authortUea.  we  con- 
Respiratory  Diseases  (ALfORD)  In  Morgan-  eluded  tnai.  ^  ^  ^  ,_, 
town.  West  Virginia  Our  accompllshmenu  *«  Interim  standard  should  represent  no 
to  date  have  been  modest.  Nevertheless,  we  "O**  ^*^  »  reasonable  degree  of  rUk  to  our 
have  Identified  the  scope  of  the  problem.  «^n««'  K^'«  °"f.  P'***°*  ^,^^°}^y'  "n'' 
When  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  ^  °''*  that  would  slgnlficanUy  reduce  the 
Health  Service  tesUfied  at  the  Department  '»'****»»',*'»»  "?*'' ."f  °^  pneumoconiosis 
of  Interior's  hearings  last  December  10.  he  *°"  ^  develop  in  the  future  and  old  cases 
estimated    that    pneumoconiosis     "conserva-  would  progress. 

tlvely  affecu  more  than  100  000  soft  coal  0°  ">•  ^**^'  °^  ^^°^  conclusions,  last  De- 
workers. "  That  esUmate  was  based  on  pro-  cember.  the  Secretary  of  Health.  EducaUon, 
jecUons  of  the  prevalence  percenuges  found  *'***  Welfare  recommended  to  the  Department 
by  the  Public  Health  Service  In  the  1963-  °^  **"  Interior  a  Federal  standard  which 
1966  study  of  active  and  inactive  coal  miners  could  be  used  to  lower  resplrable  dust  lev- 
in Appalachla  on  the  Bureau  of  Mines'  cen-  *'*  '°  coal  mines.  This  standard  called  for  a 
sua  of  active  coal  miners  nationally— namely,  "-"Plrable  dust  level  not  to  exceed  3.0  mllU- 
144.000;  and  on  recent  InformaUon  as  to  coal  Krams  per  cubic  meter  as  measured  by  the 
miners  in  Pennsylvania  receiving  compenaa-  Mining  Research  EsUbllshment  (MRE)  horl- 
tlon  for  pneumoconlosU  zontal    elutrlator    Instrument.    We    recom- 

As  you  know,  the  President  has  submitted  m«nded  thU  standard  In  the  convlcUon  that 

legislative  propo«iU.  embodied  now  in  S.  1300  ''   <=°"':?-   ''  adopted   and   properly  enforced 

and  HR    7976  on  which  hearings  are  being  t»^oughout  the  coal  mining    ndustry    make 

held,  for  "a  comprehensive  new  program  to  »  significant  reduction  in  coal  miners  pneu- 

provlde  a  vigorous  and  multi-faceted  attack  moconlosU    ThU   standard.   If   adopted   and 

on  the  health  and  safety  dangers  which  pre-  e^i^oreed.  would  place  the  United  States  on 

vail  in  the  coal  mining  industry  "  •.  P*'  *i"»,°"'*'"  ""^i;  *=*?^  Producing  na- 

Several  of  these  proposaU  pertain  to  health  "<»f  ^^^"^   *«,'•  ,1?'   *'"'*^.  «t«»«^ards  for 

of   the  miners,    P^r   ^pl^  the   proposed  dust  exposures  In  the  coal  nUnlng  Industry 

legislation  wottld '  The  suggested  Interim  standard  of  3.0  mll- 

o~»»--.»     ^in.~    »,«».    »»»,^n>..>i^.,.    «♦  Ugrams    of    resplrable    coal    dust    per    cubic 

rJ^r^,.  ^t  7,cilS?^/A^  ™.m™.  o  '«"'•'  <MRE  instrument)  U  conaUtent  with 

S^r^,h^™l^^f  »fr  itSn«*^th.  ^^'  1*»*  'fo"*   t^e  BrttUh  Pneumoconlosls 

A^lSfn   .^  ^T^^    th..  .Ti^»rH  ^T^  "«"1   R*»*«rch   Project  In  which   dust  con- 

As   soon   as   possible.   thU  standard   will   be      . ,,„ ,„   „.   __._.. ^  « <  n  ♦« 

lowered  to  3  Omllllgrams  per  cubic  meter  of  "''"^"f'"  ""  ^*  '"'"^  '*°«***  ^"^  ^  "  ^° 

w   ^i.^  >.    ^  M  ux    if    xA,j,  y^.  ,.       y.  ^owc.  yjx  g^   milligrams  per  cubic   meter   (average  of 

.    .w  _.      ...     o        .          ..  .w     T   .    ,      .  3.8)  and  with  the  standard  used  since  about 

Authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  ,^    ^y    the    Pennsylvania    Department    of 

develop   and    promulgate   any   additional    or  ^j^^    ^^    Mlntrnl    Industries    to   evaluate 

revised  standards  which  he  deems  necessary  ^^^^  exposures  In  bituminous  coal  mines  In 

for    the    health    and    safety    of    the    miners.  ^^^^^  ^^^^   ^^^  sUndard  thus  used  In  Penn- 

Mandatory  health  standards  proposed  by  the  gyiv^nla  U  that  recommended  by  the  Amer- 

Secretary  of  thelnterlor  would  be  based  upon  ,^^j^  cxjnference  of  Governmental  Industrial 

cr  terla  developed  and  furnUhed  by  the  Sec-  HyglenUts  as  the  threshold  limit  value  for 

retary  of  Health,  EducaUon.  and  Welfare  on  l^^^  containing  dusU: 

the  basU  of  research,  demonstrtalons.  expert-  " 

menu  and  other  Information.  ThU  technical  ^JO          (eipres^l  ss  mtllton  prides  per 

and  public  health  information  would  be  de-  "Lx  ^r-  nuarti+S                     cuiilc  foot) 

veloped    In    consultation    with    appropriate  ' 

representatives  of  the  operators  and  miners.  Particle  count  and  weight  equivalents  of 

other  Interested  persons,  the  States,  advisory  the  ACGIH  standard  used  by  Pennsylvania 

committees,  and,  where  appropriate,  foreign  are   as    follows    for    various    percentages   of 

countries.  quarte  in  the  dust: 

Increase  substantially,  by  direct  action, 
granu.  and  contracu,  the  necessary  research, 
training,  and  education  for  the  prevention 
and  control  of  coal  miners'  pneumoconlosU, 
the  Improvement  of  State  workmen's  com- 
pensation systems,  and  the  reduction  of  mine 
accldenu. 

Provide  for  cooperative  action  with  the 
States  In  relation  to  coal  mine  safety  and 
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When  we  recommended  the  Interim  dtut 
standard  last  December,  we  recognized  that 
dust  concentrations  In  most  American  coal 
mines  exceeded  the  recommended  standard. 
We  also  knew,  partly  from  our  discussions 
with  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  that  It  would  not 
be  feasible  In  all  situations  to  achieve  Im- 
mediate compliance  with  such  an  Interim 
standard  and  that  a  time-phased  schedule 
for  compliance  would  be  necessary.  Conse- 
quently, we  are  In  full  accord  with  the  pro- 
vUlona  of  HJl.  7976  and  S.  1300  which  would 
require  compliance  with  an  Initial  interim 
standard  of  4  6  milligrams  per  cubic  meter 
within  6  months  after  enactment  We  feel, 
however,  that  the  industry  should  move  to- 
ward a  standard  of  3.0  milligrams  per  cubic 
meter  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  best  technical  Information  available  to 
us  Indicates  a  direct  correlation  between  the 
amount  of  dust  breathed  by  miners  and  the 
progression  of  coal  miners'  pneumoconiosis. 
Thus,  we  can  expect  that  under  any  Interim 
standard  scHne  new  disease  will  develop  and 
some  old  disease  will  become  more  severe. 
ThU  makes  It  very  clear,  then,  that  a  great 
deal  remains  to  be  learned  about  thU  disease. 

The  Appalachian  Laboratory  for  Occupa- 
tional Respiratory  Diseases  (ALFORD), 
which  Is  a  field  station  of  the  Bureau  of  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  In  our  Envi- 
ronmental Control  AdmlnUtratlon  Is  our  base 
for  epidemiological  and  diagnostic  studies  on 
coal  workers'  pneumoconlosU.  Miners  ad- 
mitted to  the  West  Virginia  University  Hos- 
pital at  Morgantown  are  examined  by  AL- 
FORD's  physicians.  In  their  evaluations,  the 
investigators  use  the  latest  techniques  of 
pulmonary  function  testing,  vector-cardl- 
ography,  cardiac  catheterization,  and  bio- 
chemical analyses.  Research  Is  currently  un- 
derway there  to  determine  more  precisely  the 
role  of  environmental  factors  In  pneumo- 
coniosis and  to  develop  early  diagnostic  tech- 
niques. 

Clinical  characterization  of  the  dUease  and 
definition  of  physiologic  Impairment  will  be 
achieved  by  the  "in-house"  study  of  200  min- 
ers at  ALFORD.  So  far.  106  miners  have  been 
examined  In  our  cardiac  catheterization  lab- 
oratory, and  the  study  should  be  completed 
by  1970.  Several  other  studies  relating  to 
causation  and  early  dlagnosU  of  coal  work- 
ers' pneumoconlosU  have  been  prepared  by 
ALFORD,  but  have  not  been  started  because 
of  budgetary  limitations. 

Scheduled  to  begin  soon  at  ALFORD  Is  an 
epldemlolog^lcal  study,  called  the  National 
Study  of  Coal  Workers'  Pneumoconiosis,  to 
be  made  In  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  on  a  group  of  over  5,500  miners  work- 
ing In  about  30  mines,  predominantly  In 
Appalachla.  The  purposes  of  this  study  are  to 
determine  the  prevalence  and  progression  of 
the  disease  and  to  correlate  those  medical 
aspects  with  dust  leveU  In  the  mines. 

In  the  course  of  the  National  Study  of  Coal 
Workers'  PneumoconlosU,  about  3.5  i>ercent 
of  the  active  mining  population  would  be 
examined  every  five  years  for  15  years.  We 
hope  eventually  to  be  able  to  examine  every 
miner  every  three  to  five  years  to  detect 
pneumoconlosU  early  enough  to  prevent  pro- 
gression. At  this  time,  the  only  effective 
method  of  prevention  of  progression  U  to 
remove  the  miner  from  dusty  exposures. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  Wel- 
fare and  Retirement  Fund,  as  you  know,  pro- 
vides medical  care  for  the  vast  majority  of 
coal  miners.  We  have  Invited  the  Social  Re- 
habilitation Service  of  the  Department  of 
HEW  to  cooperate  In  a  study  of  rehabilita- 
tion services  available  to  coal  miners  with 
pneumoconlosU.  The  Environmental  Control 
AdmlnUtratlon.  meanwhile.  U  developing 
guidelines  for  estimating  pulmonary  Impair- 
ment in  connection  with  disability  evalua- 
tion. 
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We  have  Informed  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America,  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  Welfare  and  Retirement  Fund,  the 
Bituminous  Coal  Operators  of  America,  the 
Anthracite  Institute,  and  the  National  Coal 
Association  of  our  research  plans  and  prog- 
ress. Through  one  or  more  of  these  organiza- 
tions, you  will  most  probably  be  asked  to 
help  during  the  course  of  our  studies.  I  feel 
confident  you  will  assUt  us,  for  the  knowl- 
edge r  we  are  seeking  vrlll  benefit  the  entire 
coal  mining  Industry. 

Coal  Is  our  most  abundant  fuel  resource. 
Right  now.  It  supplies  nearly  a  fourth  of  our 
total  energy  demand.  Every  forecast,  whether 
by  government  or  the  private  sector.  Indi- 
cates that  coal  must  continue  to  play  a  sig- 
nificant role  If  thU  country's  future  energy 
requirements  are  to  be  satisfied.  At  the  same 
time.  It  U  clear  that  our  society  can  no  longer 
tolerate  the  cost  In  human  life  and  human 
misery  that  Is  exacted  In  the  mining  X}t  this 
essential  fuel.  We  must  find  ways  to  eliminate 
that  Intolerable  cost  so  that  It  does  not  limit 
our  ability  to  make  maximum  use  of  this 
valuable  resource. 

The  technology  of  coal  mining,  already 
complex  and  sophUtlcated,  will  become 
even  more  so  In  the  years  ahead.  Govern- 
ment, Industry,  and  labor  must  perform  re- 
search to  assure  that  safety  and  health  fea- 
tures are  designed  Into  the  coal  mining 
equipment  of  the  future — not  merely  built 
on  as  afterthoughts.  As  the  Industry  goes  In- 
to deeper  and  doubtless  gassier  seams  for  our 
fuel  supplies,  the  safety  and  health  of  our 
miners  will  pose  constantly  greater  chal- 
lenges for  technology.  Environmental  prob- 
lems— such  as  subsidence  and  water  pollu- 
tion— also  will  become  more  serious,  unless 
the  ways  In  which  we  mine  coal  arti  care- 
fully calculated  to  minimize  them. 

But  we  cannot  wait  until  tomorrow  to 
meet  the  urgent  needs  of  today.  With  the 
technology  now  available,  I  am  told  that 
safety  In  our  coal  mines  can  be  markedly 
Improved.  We  know  that  there  are  specific 
segments  of  our  coal  mining  Industry  that 
have  Injury  and  fatality  rates  much  lower 
than  the  Industry  average.  There  U  no  de- 
fensible reason  why  the  overall  disease,  In- 
Jury  and  fatality  rates  should  not  be  reduced 
dramatically. 

In  his  recent  message  to  the  Congress  on 
the  Administration's  proposed  legislation 
President  Nixon  declared: 

"These  legislative  proposaU,  together  with 
other  steps  already  taken  or  to  be  taken  are 
essential  to  meet  our  obligation  to  the  Na- 
tion's coal  miners,  and  to  accomplUh  our 
mlsslon  of  eliminating  the  tragedies  which 
have  occiirred  In  the  mines. 

"These  proposals  are  not  Intended  to  re- 
place the  voluntary  and  enlightened  efforts 
of  management  and  labor  to  reduce  coal 
mine  hazards,  which  efforts  are  the  touch- 
stone to  any  successful  health  and  safety 
program.  Rather,  these  measures  would  ex- 
pand and  render  uniform  by  enforceable  au- 
thority the  most  advanced  of  the  health  and 
safety  precautions  undertaken  and  poten- 
tially available  in  the  coal  mining  industry." 

I  urge  you  to  continue  and  to  expand 
your  voluntary  efforts.  For  I  am  sure  you 
win  agree  with  me  that  we  can  afford  no 
more  of  the  tragedies  among  coal  miners  in 
this  country  that  have  occurred  in  the  past. 

I  speak  not  only  of  dramatic  tragedies, 
such  as  that  which  occurred  in  Farmlngton. 
West  Virginia,  last  November,  but  also  of  the 
quiet,  unnoticed  tragedy  which  occurs  every- 
tlme  a  miner  or  ex-miner  struggles  in  vain 
for  one  more  breath  through  lungs  exposed 
for  too  long  to  leveU  of  coal  dust  which  na- 
ture obvioiuly  never  intended  a  man  to 
breathe. 
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ISRAEL'S  21ST  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  DONALD  W.  RIEGLE,  JR. 

or   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  28.  1969 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  month 
we  are  celebrating  the  21st  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  State  of  Israel. 
The  first  21  years  in  life  are  usually 
characterized  as  experimental,  growing 
years — the  years  when,  sure  of  being 
protected  and  sheltered,  we  can  afford 
a  little  self-indulgence,  and  trial-and- 
error.  Israel  never  had  the  luxury  of 
such  youthful  years :  she  was  bom  out  of 
turbulence  and  had  to  struggle  for  her 
very  existence.  She  could  not  kfford  any 
hit-or-mlss  efforts  nor  any  Irresponsible 
acts,  for  the  odds  were  clearly  against 
her.  Although  burdened  by  centuries  of 
oppression,  handicapped  by  waves  of  im- 
migration, lack  of  funds,  and  barren 
wastelands,  and  threatened  by  surround- 
ing hostile  nations,  Israel  has  triumphed 
over  every  obstacle. 

The  faith,  courage,  perseverance,  and 
dedication  of  the  Israeli  people  have 
transformed  their  centuries-old  dreams 
and  hopes  into  living  realities.  Any  na- 
tion must  stand  in  awe  of  the  countless 
Israeli  achievements.  Through  tech- 
nological innovations  in  land  irrigation 
and  desalination,  she  has  been  able  to 
turn  arid  deserts  into  fertile  oases  and 
farmlands.  The  hard  work  and  toil  of  the 
Israeli  people  have  generated  one  of  the 
greatest  economic  growth  rates  of  mod- 
ern times.  Cultural  achievements  have 
brought  Israeli  music,  art,  and  litera- 
ture to  the  entire  world.  The  traditional 
Jewish  tliirst  for  learning  and  knowl- 
edge has  enabled  the  Israeli  people  to 
provide  first-class  educations  to  the 
diverse  people  who  have  emigrated  to 
Israel.  And  yet,  while  making  herself 
strong  and  independent,  Israel  has  not 
forgotten  other  new  and  struggling  na- 
tions. To  help  bridge  the  gap  between 
prosperous  and  poor  nations,  Israel  haS 
sent  hundreds  of  technicians.  Instructors, 
and  builders  to  dozens  of  countries  in 
Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  America  to  share 
the  Instruments  of  progress. 

But  our  respect  and  admiration  for 
Israel  goes  far  beyond  her  success  story 
and  her  contributions  in  the  scientific, 
technical,  and  cultural  fields.  Our  iden- 
tification with  and  empathy  for  Israel 
stems  even  more  from  her  belief  in 
democratic  ideals  which  so  closely  paral- 
lel our  own  ideals.  The  words  of  Israel's 
Declaration  of  Independence  are  remi- 
niscent of  the  words  uttered  by  our  own 
Founding  Fathers: 

".  .  .  it  will  foster  the  development  of  the 
country  for  the  benefit  of  all  inhabitants;  It 
will  be  based  on  freedom,  justice,  and  peace: 
...  It  will  insure  complete  equality  of  social 
and  political  righte  to  all  Its  inhabitants  .  .  . 
it  will  guarantee  freedom  of  religion,  con- 
science, language,  education,  and  culture;  It 
win  safeguard  the  holy  places  of  all  religions: 

Thus,  we  in  the  United  States  have  a 
deep  commitment  to  the  Ideals  of  free- 
dom and  democracy  as  does  Israel.  As 
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freedom-loving  peoples,  we  shar»a  com- 
mon destiny.  We  identify  with  the  strong 
pioneering  spirit  of  a  people  which  has 
transformed  Israel  In  21  short  years  from 
a  relatively  poor  and  stniggllng  nation 
Into  the  progressive  and  economically 
strong  country  she  is  today.  We  espe- 
cially understand  her  Insistence  that  the 
words  "can't"  and  "Impossible"  are  not 
In  the  dictionary. 

Israel's  achievements  and  ideals  must 
not  be  taken  for  granted — her  victories 
can  only  be  considered  temporary  until 
a  meaningful  and  secure  peace  is  estab- 
lished in  the  Middle  East.  We.  in  the 
United  States,  must  not  be  indifferent  to 
this  struggle  for  existence  and  we  must 
do  everything  possible  to  establish  an 
equitable  and  lasting  peace  between 
Israel  and  her  Arab  neighbors.  Surely  we 
must  never  tolerate  the  loss  of  Israel,  or 
any  other  genuine  democracy,  to  armed 
aggression. 

The  congratulatory  "Mazel  Tov"  is  not 
enough — our  commemoration  of  Israel's 
2Ist  birthday  must  carry  with  it  a  re- 
newed, commitment  to  do  everjrthlng  we 
can  to  bring  peace  to  this  part  of  the 
world  so  that  the  Hebrew  "Shalom" — 
peace — can  become  a  living  and  enduring 
reality. 


FEDERAL  POLLUTION  GRANTS  PALL 
SHORT  OP  AUTHORIZATIONS 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

gr&nmoM  sum  of  1 1.5  billion,  but  what  wlU 
th«  actual  appropriation  bC 

The  gap  between  what  U  promised  and 
what  la  delivered  cornea  to  nearly  91.4  bUUon 
In  the  three  flacal  yeaxa. 

There  are  two  glaring  deflclenclea  which 
stand  out  like  alloa  on  a  prairie. 

One.  of  course,  la  that  the  water  reaources 
of  thla  nation  are  In  sad  shape.  The  federal 
water  pollution  grant  program  promlaed  to 
help  get  this  deficiency  remedied. 

The  Job.  to  do  It  right,  has  been  estimated 
In  the  t30-40  billion  range,  with  local  and 
federal  funding  sharing  the  cost. 

Indeed,  the  federal  profrram.  which  got 
under  way  In  10MI  on  a  mouest  scale,  had.  as 
of  March  31.  this  year,  already  stimulated  the 
construction  of  9.251  waste  treatment  plants 
at  a  total  cost  of  $5.7  billion,  the  federal  in- 
vestment being  tl.3  billion. 

The  other  glaring  deficiency  has  to  do  with 
municipal  financing.  Moat  cities  must  borrow 
via  bonding  and  some  have  gone  ahead  In 
good  faith  In  Uncle  Sam's  word  that  the  fed- 
eral grants  are  authorized.  But  then  Uncle 
does  not  deliver. 

Other  cities,  seeing  the  credibility  gap  be- 
tween promises  and  delivery,  are  permitting 
deplorable  water  pollution  conditions  to 
worsen  because  they  are  reluctant  to  embark 
on  waste  treatment  plans  unless  the  prom- 
ised federal  grant  Is  In  hand. 

Obviously,  what  Is  needed  Is  leas  Up  service 
to  conservation  and  more  action. 

Either  Congress  should  quit  talking  about 
cleaning  up  America's  rivers,  or  else  appro- 
priate the  money  to  get  the  job  done. 

As  someone  else's  ironical  quote  puts  It: 
"Here  we  are,  standing  knee-deep  In  sewage, 
trying  to  land  men  on  the  moon." 


May  28,  1969 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 


or  WISCONSIN 


IN  THE  HOUSX  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT  OP  1969 


Wednesday.  May  28.  1969 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
years  water  pollution  has  become  a  sub- 
ject of  increasing  political  attention.  Un- 
fortunately, the  performance  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  protection  of  our 
environment  from  the  effects  of  water 
pollution  has  been  much  less  impressive 
than  its  promises. 

The  following  article  from  the  May  23 
edition  of  the  Wausau  Record  Herald  ex- 
presses very  well  the  startling  gap  be- 
tween promise  and  performance.  I  com- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues: 
Pkossai.  Pollution   Okants  Fall  Srobt  or 

AtTTHOaiZATIONS 

Conservation  Is  a  popular  topic  of  the  hour 
and  no  politician  Is  against  It  any  more  than 
he  Is  against  motherhood  and  the  flag. 

But  what  is  said  and  what  Is  ((one  by  our 
political  friends  are  two  different  horses 
entirely. 

A  case  in  point  Is  the  federal  grant  pro- 
gram to  municipalities  for  water  pollution 
control. 

What  Congress  authorized  In  appropria- 
tions Is  one  horse:  but  what  Is  actually  ap- 
propriated Isn't  even  a  horse.  For  the  munici- 
palities depending  upon  this  federal  assist- 
ance program  to  help  solve  their  poUutloi. 
problem.  It  becomes  a  jackass  and  the  tall  Is 
plnnLd  on  them. 

Here's  the  frustrating  story : 

Fiscal  1968 — M50  million  authorized.  tSOS 
million  appropriated. 

Fiscal  1969 — STOO  mlUlon  authorized,  »214 
million  appropriated. 

Fiscal  1970— «1  billion  authorized,  $314 
million  requested  In  executive  budget.  (Fis- 
cal 1970  begins  July  1,  1960,  and  ends 
June  30.  1970.) 

Already  authorized  for  fiscal   1971  Is  the 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  28.  1969 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  should  be  taking  a  good  hard  look  at 
recent  Consumer  Price  Index  statistics. 
For  April  there  was  a  six-tenths  of  1  per- 
cent Increase  in  the  cost  of  living.  The 
Increase  In  March  was  even  greater. 
Taking  the  last  3  months  as  a  whole 
there  was  an  Increase  of  7  percent  on 
an  annual  rate  basis.  This  rate  of  in- 
crease in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  Is 
greater  than  it  has  been  at  any  time 
since  1951  when  we  were  Involved  In  the 
Korean  war. 

This  rapid  rate  of  Inflation  creates 
problems  for  every  sector  of  our  society; 
but  I  am  especially  concerned  about  the 
Impact  that  it  has  on  our  senior  citizens 
receiving  social  security  payments.  These 
are  the  people  least  able  to  protect  them- 
selves from  Inflation  because  they  must 
live  on  fixed  Incomes.  They  have  put  In 
many  years  of  hard  work  and  upon 
reaching  a  stage  In  life  when  they  should 
be  able  to  enjoy  retirement  they  find 
that  rising  costs  of  living  put  strains  on 
the  budget  that  make  anything  but  the 
basic  necessities  become  luxuries  for 
them.  Those  recipients  who  have  savings 
can  rarely  aflord  the  risk  of  the  type  of 
Investments  that  would  return  them 
earnings  of  7  percent  after  taxes. 

We  have  an  obligation  to  raise  social 
security  benefits  to  a  level  where  social 


security  payments  allow  people  to  live 
decent  lives  free  from  need. 

The  reduction  from  a  10-  to  7-percent 
Increase  for  social  security  benefits  that 
appears  In  the  Nixon  administration's 
budget  requests  does  not  face  up  to  this 
obligation.  Chairman  Wilbur  Mills  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  though 
supporting  a  10-percent  increase,  unfor- 
tunately does  not  foresee  hearings  on 
such  an  Increase  until  next  year.  This  is 
too  long  for  those  on  social  security  to 
wait.  Inflation  will  not  wait;  and  social 
security  recipients  are  feeling  Its  pinch 
r.'ght  now. 

Therefore.  I  have  joined  with  many  of 
my  colleagues  in  cosponsorlng  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
a  15-percent  across-the-board  lncrea.se 
In  monthly  benefits  with  subsequent  cost- 
of-living  Increases  in  such  benefits  and  a 
minimum  monthly  primary  benefit  of 
$80.  It  Is  estimated  that  these  measures 
would  move  1.4  million  persons  out  of 
poverty. 

I  hope,  in  light  of  these  new  cost-of- 
living  statistics,  that  there  can  be  a  re- 
evaluatlon  of  the  need  for  legislation 
updating  social  security  pajmfients.  In- 
flation calls  for  fiscal  restraints,  but  not 
restraints  on  those  least  able  to  sustain 
them. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS 
UNIVERSITY 


HON.  KENNETH  J.  GRAY 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  H^SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  28.  1969 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  indeed 
proud  of  the  great  educational  institution 
in  my  congressional  district.  Southern 
Illinois  University.  Two  great  campuses, 
one  at  Carbondale  and  one  at  Edwards- 
vllle.  111.,  have  experienced  a  phenomenal 
growth  during  the  past  15  years  that  I 
have  served  In  Congress.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  University  Is  100  years  old 
but  75  percent  of  all  graduates  have 
received  their  degrees  during  my  15 -year 
tenure  in  Congress.  Enrollment  has 
climbed  from  a  small  2,000,  15  years  ago 
to  more  than  31,000  this  year. 

I  recently  had  the  privilege  of  flying 
to  Carbondale  to  attend  a  salute  to  Dr. 
Delyte  Morris,  the  outstanding  president 
of  this  great  university.  Dr.  Morris  Is  ably 
assisted  by  Chancellor  Robert  AiacVicar 
on  the  Carbondale  campus,  and  Chancel- 
lor John  Rendleman  on  the  Edwardsvllle 
campus.  They,  of  course,  are  backed  up 
by  a  fine  university  board  of  trustees 
headed  by  banker  Lindell  W.  Sturgis.  Mr. 
F.  Guy  Hitt,  Melvln  Lockard,  Dr.  Martin 
V.  Brown,  Harold  Fischer,  and  Eugene  T. 
Slmonds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all  perplexed,  con- 
fused, and  sad  by  some  of  the  student 
behavior  and  the  resultant  unrest  on 
many  of  our  college  campuses.  I  am 
pleased  to  Include  under  authority  pre- 
viously granted  me  to  list  some  of  the 
positive  attempts  and  accomplishments 
Southern  Illinois  University  and  its 
ofiScers  have  made  to  bridge  the  com- 
munications gap  by  involving  students  in 
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university  affairs.  We  are  all  oonscioiu 
that  it  is  possible  for  a  new  wave  of  un- 
rest to  erupt  at  any  time  on  any  campus, 
but  we  are  proud  to  report  some  jwaltlve 
achievements  at  Carbondale,  m. 

I  want  to  commend  and  thank  Dr. 
MacVlcar  for  supplying  me  with  in- 
formation concerning  his  efforts  on  the 
Carbondale  campus  to  bridge  the  com- 
munications gap  by  involving  students  in 
university  affairs. 

I  hope  this  will  be  of  some  value  to  my 
colleagues  and  universities  who  are  try- 
ing desperately  to  provide  high  quality 
education  without  disruption. 

The  information  follows: 
PosinvK     Attimpts     bt     Southe«n     Illi- 
nois Universitt — Cakbondalx  Campus — To 

BBIDGS  TBS  COMiriTNICATIONB  OAP  BT  IN- 
VOLVINO  STTJDBNTS  IN  Univmsitt  Attaibs 
Open  Forum:  Beasions  are  conducted  by 
Chancellor  Robert  W.  MacVlcar,  the  Dean  of 
Students,  and  the  Student  Body  President. 
These  meetings  are  the  question  and  answer 
type  with  no-holds-barred.  Various  kinds  of 
grievances  are  beard. 

Student  Adviiory  Group:  Each  school  or 
college  has  an  advisory  group  of  students  that 
meets  with  the  respective  dean  to  consider 
the  academic  program,  curriculum,  student 
relations,  and  faculty  matters.  Furthermore, 
there  Is  a  student  representative  from  each 
of  the  dean's  school  or  college  that  attends 
the  Joint  meeting  of  the  deans. 

Black  American  Studies:  This  program  was 
initiated  In  the  Fall  of  1969  and  has  the  sup- 
port of  the  ChanceUor'B  Office.  It  Is  run  by 
black  graduate  students  (mostly  \mder  the 
program  and  advisory  committee.  Including 
black  students  and  faculty  members).  The 
program  has  Its  own  campus  office  with  semi- 
nar and  reading  rooms.  The  courses  so  far 
include  English,  Anthropology,  Oovemment, 
History,  Music,  and  Sociology.  A  minor  Is 
anticipated  by  the  Pall  quarter  and  there 
are  hopes  for  a  bachelor's  degree  program  at 
a  later  date. 

Booklet  on  Student  Legal  Rights:  The  Uni- 
versity's Legal  Counsel  has  been  assigned  to 
assist  the  Student  Rights  and  ResponBlblll- 
ttes  Committee  of  Student  Government  In 
the  preparation  of  a  booklet  on  student  legal 
rights.  The  document  should  be  ready  for 
distribution  before  the  end  of  the  current 
academic  year. 

Committee  on  Freedom  of  Expression  and 
Dissent  Within  the  University:  A  Committee 
of  the  University  Council  substantially  rec- 
ommends to  the  President  and  the  Board  of 
Trustees  the  adoption  of  the  "Joint  State- 
ment on  Rights  and  Freedoms  of  Students" 
approved  in  1967  by  the  U.S.  National  Stu- 
dent Association  of  University  Professors. 
Included  are : 

"The  Involvement  of  students  to  the  full- 
est possible  extent  In  rule  making  for  stu- 
dent behavior  and  in  policy  formulation  in 
academic  areas." 

"The  encouragement  of  dissent  within  the 
framework  of  the  principle  that  'dissent  and 
dissenters  have  no  monopoly  on  freedom; 
they  must  tolerate  opposition;  they  must 
accept  dissent  from  dissent.' "  (Quote  from 
Concerning  Dissent  and  Civil  Disobedience. 
Justice  Abe  Portas. 

Other  Attempts  to  Bridge  the  Gap:  A  pro- 
posal for  a  campus  Ombudsman  to  act  as  a 
pipeline  for  student  complaints  Is  now  before 
the  Chancellor. 

Upper  class  women  students  may  now  de- 
termine their  own'  hovin  and  sophomore 
women  with  certain  grade  point  average  may 
self-deliberate  hours. 

A  new  Southern  Illinois  University  student 
disciplinary  code  and  Judicial  review  proce- 
dure Is  being  formulated  by  students  In 
conjunction  with  the  Dean  of  Students. 
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NONPROFIT  SEACAMP  IN  FLORIDA 
KEYS  UNIQUE  SUMMER  EXPERI- 
ENCE 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or   rLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  28,  1969 

Mi'.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  unique  nonprofit  summer  camp  for 
children,  located  In  the  Florida  Keys— « 
beautiful  part  of  the  congressional  dis- 
trict which  I  have  the  privilege  to  repre- 
sent. 

Children  from  Seacamp.  a  marine  sci- 
ence center,  do  not  bring  home  the  tradi- 
tional case  of  poison  ivy  at  the  end  of 
their  camping  stint,  as  do  more  mimdane 
summer  campers. 

Instead,  they  may  lug  home  a  cannon- 
ball  found  imbedded  in  the  timbers  of  an 
offshore  sunken  ship,  a  shell-encrusted 
musket,  or  even  a  piece  of  eight.  It  is  all 
part  of  the  curriculum  at  Seacamp, 
where  the  professors  wear  face  masks, 
snorkels,  and  fins,  and  teach  in  a  living 
imderwater  lab. 

Seacamp  is  a  nonprofit  camp  for  chil- 
dren aged  13  to  18  located  at  Newfound 
Habor  on  Big  Pine  Key.  Sessions  begin 
on  Jime  26  and  run  through  the  summer 
months. 

c:?hlldren  need  to  have  a  keen  interest 
in  oceanography  and  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation from  either  their  principal  or 
science  teacher  in  order  to  attend  the 
18-day  sessions.  There  is  tuition  for  room 
and  board  which  includes  all  classes  and 
fees  with  the  exception  of  scuba  lessons 
for  which  an  additional  fee  Is  charged. 
The  scuba  gear  is  provided  by  the  school. 

Seacamp  was  begun  in  1963  by  the 
local  Girl  Scout  troops  but  faltered  when 
a  hurricane  blew  away  the  buildings  in 
1966.  Instructors,  interested  parents,  and 
scientists  from  the  University  of  Miami, 
got  together  shortly  afterward  and  de- 
cided to  make  Seacamp  a  nonprofit  ma- 
rine science  center  for  all  kids  interested 
in  oceanography.  The  facility  got  off  to 
a  limited  start  in  1967  and  has  expanded 
each  year  since. 

Now  with  permanent  dorms,  mess  hall, 
lab,  boats,  and  so  forth,  Seacamp  takes 
100  youngsters  at  each  of  the  three  ses- 
sions that  run  through  the  summer.  The 
first  session  runs  from  June  26  to  July 
13;  second,  from  July  15  to  August  1 ;  and 
the  third,  from  August  3  to  August  20. 
Interested  youngsters  from  28  States  and 
four  foreign  countries  have  attended  the 
Seacamp  since  it  was  reformed. 

All  instructors  are  licensed  registered 
teachers.  There  are  40  staff  members  in 
all.  The  majority  of  youngsters  are  in  the 
14  to  16  age  group  and  the  boys  outnum- 
ber the  girls.  In  many  cases,  parents 
bring  their  yoimgsters  to  the  camp  and 
then  vacation  in  the  Keys,  a  plan  which 
I  wholeheartedly  recommend  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

A  tsrpical  day  might  Include  a  trip  to 
a  nearby  reef  in  the  morning  for  skin- 
diving  and  collecting  specimens,  back  for 
lunch,  then  a  lab  session  with  a  scientist, 
or  sailing,  scuba  instruction,  or  swim- 
ming until  supper. 

In  the  evening  guest  scientists  drop  In 
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to  speak  to  the  group  as  did  Jacques 
Piccard  last  year.  They  generally  talk 
about  their  specialty  and  then  allow  a 
question  and  answer  session  afterward 
and  when  guest  speakers  are  not  lined 
up,  campers  plan  their  own  evening  social 
activities  which  include  folk  singing, 
square  dances,  costume  parties,  and  so 
forth. 

Campers  taking  scuba  instruction  can 
get  their  oflacial  certification  from  the 
Florida  Skindlvers  Association  and  the 
Underwater  Society  of  America,  while  at 
Seacamp. 

I  commend  this  outstanding  program 
for  the  stimulation  and  opportunity  it 
provides  youngsters  who  have  an  interest 
in  oceanography.  This  field  of  science  is 
growing  both  in  Importance  and  develop- 
ment and  it  is  extremely  heartening  to 
see  the  interest  and  abilities  of  these 
young  people  being  harnessed  In  this 
direction. 


MEMORIAL  DAY 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  28.  1969 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Memorial 
Day  is  the  ceremonial  observance  that 
links  us  with  those  brave  Americans  who 
have  died  in  the  service  of  their  coun- 
try— with  those  who  were  once  our  neigh- 
bors and  friends. 

More  than  any  other  day  in  the  year, 
it  links  the  past  and  the  present,  open- 
ing wide  for  a  while  the  fioodgates  of 
memory. 

There  is  something  wrong  with  the 
man  who  can  stand  beside  his  fellows  at 
Memorial  Day  services  honoring  departed 
comrades,  and  not  feel  a  deep  and  abid- 
ing sense  of  nearness  to  the  Unknown. 

Something  Is  terribly  wrong  in  the  soul 
of  a  man  if  his  thoughts  do  not  go  wing- 
ing back  at  such  times  to  the  days  when 
those,  who  are  our  honored  dead,  also 
breathed  deep  of  life  itself. 

The  observance  of  Memorial  Day  has 
grown  year  by  year  to  have  a  deeper, 
more  penetrating  significance  in  Ameri- 
cans' thoughts  and  consciousness. 

John  A.  Logan  was  the  originator  of 
Memorial  Day.  He  conceived  the  idea  of 
setting  aside  1  day  in  the  year  "for  the 
purpose  of  strewing  with  flowers  or  oth- 
erwise decorating  the  graves  of  comrades 
who  died  in  defense  of  their  country." 

Logan  was  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  at  the  time. 
From  its  headquarters  in  Washington, 
he  issued  the  general  order  imder  date 
of  May  5,  1868,  designating  the  30th  day 
of  May  of  that  year  as  a  time  for  paying 
reverent  tribute  to  the  departed  com- 
rades of  the  Grand  Army. 

Quite  a  lot  of  history  has  been  written 
into  America's  pages  since  then,  a  history 
of  service  and  sacrifice  at  home  and  on 
the  foreign  soil  of  all  quarters  of  the 
globe. 

Since  that  first  observance.  101  years 
ago  this  May,  Memorial  Day  has  grown 
in  scope  and  significance  far  beyond  any- 
thing that  John  A.  Logan  or  his  Grand 
Army  comrades  might  have  anticipated. 
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Set  aside  In  tribute  to  the  fallen  sol- 
diers of  the  Union  Army.  May  30  now 
honors  the  men  who  fell  on  native  soil 
and  on  foreign  fields  across  the  wide 
sweep  of  the  world. 

Some  rest  near  at  home:  others  sleep 
on  foreign  shores  beyond  the  seas.  For 
the  memory  of  all  of  them,  whatever 
their  status  In  life,  Memorial  Day  is  a 
benediction — a  humble  prayer  that  some 
day  the  age-old  prophecy  will  come  true 
that  all  of  manUnd's  swords  will  be 
beaten  into  plowshares. 

That  Is  why  Memorial  Day  is  so  deeply 
meaningful  to  most  of  us.  In  its  observ- 
ance Is  the  ever-strengthening  hope 
that  war  may  never  engulf  the  world 
again.  That,  today,  is  our  humble  prayer. 


POSTAL  REFORM:  SUPPORT  FOR  A 
POSTAL  CORPORATION 


.      HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

-  ■  -  -  OF    UIOIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  28.  1969 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Rkcord.  I  Include  the  following  article 
by  Richard  J.  Wllley.  which  I  found  to 
have  been  the  most  concisely  stated  and 
persuasive  yet  on  the  question  of  estab- 
lishing a  Postal  Corporation  based  on 
the  recommendations  of  the  Kappel 
Commission. 

Mr.  Wllley  correctly  concludes.  I  be- 
lieve, that  the  Commission  recommenda- 
tions will  serve  as  a  focus  of  public  edu- 
cation and  debate,  the  starting  point  In 
the  process  of  getting  sensible  ideas  con- 
verted Into  public  action.  I  joined  my 
colleague  on  the  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
Service  Committee  (Mr.  Udall)  ,  today  In 
coeponsorlng  the  Postal  Service  Act  of 
1969,  because  only  with  bipartisan  sup- 
port can  the  bipartisan  issue  of  postal 
reform  through  the  Postal  Corporation 
concept  become  law. 

The  article,  by  Richard  J.  Wllley,  de- 
partment   of    political    science.    Vassar 
College,  which  appeared  in  the  spring 
Issue  of  the  Public  Interest,  follows: 
Takimo  tkx  Post  Oitxcx  Oct  of  Politics 
(By  Richard  J.  Wllley) 

A  number  of  signs  Indicate  that  the  Nixon 
administration  will  Introduce  legislation  to 
the  Nlnety-flrst  Congress  to  Implement  the 
major  recommendations  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Postal  Organization.  The 
Commliklon,  chaired  by  Frederick  Kappel  of 
AT&T,  has  proposed  that  the  Poet  Office  De- 
partment be  removed  from  the  President's 
Cabinet  and  reorganized  as  a  nonprofit,  gov- 
ernment-owned corporation  (such  as  TVA). 
A  businessman's  recommendation  (among 
the  ten-man  Commission  wei  ;  six  top  execu- 
tives of  major  corporations  and  the  Dean  of 
the  Harvard  Business  School ) .  it  has  natiiral 
appeal  to  a  Republican  administration  and 
special  appeal  to  Winton  M.  Blount,  the  new 
Postmaster  General.  Blount  was  formerly 
President  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce— an  organization  which  surveyed  Its 
several  thousand  members  and  found  that 
over  96  per  cent  endorsed  the  Commission 
proposals.  The  administration  has  already 
taken  a  first  step  in  the  direction  of  a  non- 
polltlcal  poet  office  by  announcing  the  inten- 
tion to  sever  postmaster  appointments  from 
congressional  patronage. 
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Despite  the  receptivity  of  the  Ntzon  ad- 
ministration, there  is  aleo  a  strong  sign  that 
the  Commission  proposals  will  run  Into  stUT, 
if  not  fatal,  opposition  in  Congreas.  Not  that 
thU  is  a  partisan  Issue.  The  government  cor- 
poration was  first  suggested  by  a  Democratic 
Postmaster  General.  Lawrence  F.  O'Brien,  in 
April  1967.  President  Johnson  subeequently 
appointed  the  Kappel  Oommlsalon  to  study 
the  question  and.  In  hU  final  msseage  to 
Congress  In  January  1989,  urged  "enactment 
of  legislation  along  tlie  lines  recommended 
by  the  Commission"  Moreover,  editorial 
opinion  across  the  naUon  has  heavily  sup- 
ported the  reorganization,  and  from  sources 
as  diverse  as  Barron'$  Weekly  and  the  Nno 
Republic. 

The  major  stumbling  block  la  organized 
postal  labor.  The  postal  unions  have  tremen- 
dous leverage  in  Oongrees.  and  Congrees  la 
In  the  habit  of  constructing  part-way  houses 
when  serious  political  opposition  to  any 
measure  Is  aroused.  Ordinarily,  this  kind  of 
compromise  Is  the  very  eeaenoe  of  democracy. 
It  Is  not  an  answer,  however,  to  the  serious 
deficiencies  that  plague  the  postal  operation 
today.  For  these  deficiencies  are  unavoidable 
without  a  fundamental  reorganization.  They 
Inhere  in  the  regular-agency  form  under 
which  the  Poet  Office  Is  now  organized, 
povrax,  mncixNcnes 

The  single  incident  most  responsible  for 
the  original  03rlen  proposal  was  the  Chicago 
breakdown  of  October  1966.  For  several 
weeks,  the  largest  postal  facility  m  the  world 
was  in  a  state  of  near  paralysis.  At  the  height 
of  the  crlala.  10  million  p4eces  of  maU  re- 
mained unproceeeed  and  undelivered  in  a 
sUty-acre  building  literally  choking  on  Its 
own  product.  Not  difficult  to  explain — In- 
adequate equipment  and  management  au- 
thority to  handle  an  imexpected  Increase  in 
mall  vol\une^the  breakdown  is  significant 
because  the  conditions  that  caused  It  prevail 
throughout  the  entire  postal  system.  Al- 
though maU  volume  Is  ballooning — over  80 
billion  pieces  In  1968.  double  that  of  two 
decades  ago — equipment  and  management 
practices  remain  largely  of  pre-World  War  n 
vintage.  Thtis.  "Chlcagoe"  can  happen  again, 
at  any  time  and  place. 

Threat  of  service  failure  Is  the  most  dra- 
matic kind  of  deficiency,  but  by  no  means 
the  only  one.  The  Poet  Oflloe  continues  to 
offer  the  same  types  of  service  It  always  has, 
with  no  effective  mechanism  for  discerning 
the  new  needs  of  an  ever-changing  society. 
Perhaps  postal  patrons  would  pay  extra  to  get 
guaranteed  next-day  delivery  for  urgent 
maU7  The  Poet  Office  lacks  Information  on 
this  and  other  market  demands  because  It 
has  never  made  a  comprehenalve  market  sur- 
vey— a  basic  tool  of  consumer-oriented  pri- 
vate companies.  Neglect  of  new  servlcee  not 
only  leaves  the  pubUc  with  unmet  nuUUng 
needs,  but  deprives  the  Poet  Office  of  badly 
needed  revenues. 

The  failure  to  modernize  affects  persoimel 
as  well  as  service.  With  over  700.000  employ- 
ees, the  Poet  Office  has  one  of  the  largest 
work  forces  In  the  nation.  Tet  it  doee  little 
to  fulfill  what  should  be  a  basic  employer 
responsibility  today — providing  opporttmlty 
for  the  energetic  and  talented  to  get  ahead. 
Because  a  primitive  organization  of  "produc- 
tion" requires  little  gradation  of  skill,  four- 
fifths  of  postal  employees  retire  at  the  same 
grade  at  which  they  were  hired.  In  many  In- 
duatrlee  In  the  private  sector  (which  have 
no  edge  on  the  Poet  Office  In  suitability  for 
mechanization  and  new  techniques) ,  the 
ratio  is  just  the  reverse:  only  about  20  per 
cent  retire  at  entrance  grade.  Moreover,  the 
top  job  in  every  office — that  of  poetmaster — 
has  traditionally  been  a  political  appoint- 
ment, usually  filled  from  outside  the  career 
service.  Consequently,  politics  infiuences  ca- 
reer decisions  In  the  supposedly  merit  ranks 
as  weU.  It  Is  not  atypical,  for  example,  for 
a  nod  from  the  local  party  committee  to  be 
the  decisive  factor  In  promotion  to  super- 
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vlaor,  nor  for  dlsetpUnary  aotlon  against  an 
employee  with  the  right  oooneotlons  to  be 
quietly  dropped. 

The  physlosa  environment  In  which  em- 
ployees  ?rork  la  often  appalling.  Moat  big- 
dty  post  offices  were  built  before  World  War 
n  for  much  lees  mall  and  fewer  workers. 
During  peak  hours,  their  mall-prooeesing 
floors  look  like  Hollywood  caricatures  of  the 
nlneteenth-centtiry  factory  system.  Crowd- 
ing, dirt,  poor  light,  inadequate  heat  and 
ventilation,  too  few  lockers  and  reet  rooms — 
theee  are  not  exceptional  conditions,  but  the 
rule. 

The  Inefficiency  of  the  postal  operation 
can  be  substantiated  with  a  single  statistic. 
Whereas  the  productivity  of  the  aver&cce 
American  worker  has  been  increasing  at  aa 
annual  rate  of  about  3.3  per  cent,  that  of 
the  poetal  employee  has  averaged  less  than 
a  tenth  as  much  In  the  last  decade— 0  33 
per  cent  per  year.  Stagnant  productivity  has 
resulted  in  ever-Increasing  charges  to  mall 
users:  the  cost  of  a  fii«t-class  stamp  has 
doubled  since  1968.  But  still  the  poet  office 
does  not  break  even.  In  1967.  as  a  result  of 
the  largest  deficit  ever  (about  one  fifth  of 
total  coats),  It  consumed  91.2  bllUon  of  the 
taxpayer's  money. 

Other  deficiencies  can  be  mentioned :  wide- 
spread dissatisfaction  with  the  quality  of 
everyday  mall  service,  a  highly  authoritarian 
mode  of  superrlKlng  poetal  employees,  a  rate 
structure  that  allows  many  mall  users  to 
avoid  paying  what  the  Post  Office  ascertains 
to  be  full  costs.  Altogether,  they  portray  a 
VS.  Post  Office  that  Is  threatened  by  large- 
scale  breakdowns,  satisfies  neither  its  cus- 
tomers nor  employeee,  and  dralnfe  the  public 
treasury  of  funds  urgently  needed  for  other 
purposes.  One  can  only  conclude  that  It  is 
an  organization  badly  In  need  of  strong  cor- 
rective action. 

THZ  COVXaiflfXMT  COkPORATION 

The  Commlselon  found  the  root  cause  of 
postal  deficiencies  to  be  the  fact  that,  as  a 
regular  governmental  agency,  the  Poet  Office 
was  too  deeply  involved  In  the  political 
process  to  be  managed  In  a  fashion  appro- 
priate to  its  essentially  buslnesa  nature.  What 
was  needed  was  an  organizational  form  that 
would  give  postal  management  the  same 
kinds  of  dedalon-maklng  freedom  enjoyed 
In  a  more  efficiently  run  private  sector. 

At  first,  many  commissioners  even  spoke  of 
private  ownership  as  the  most  desirable  so- 
lution. Although  the  long  tradition  of  a  gov- 
ernment post  office  was  a  deterrent  to  this 
recommendation,  the  primary  obstacle  be- 
came the  simple  question:  In  Its  present 
state,  who  on  earth  would  buy  the  Post  Of- 
fice? The  government  corporation  of  the 
03rlen  proposal  provided  a  neat  combina- 
tion of  public  ownership  with  many  of  the 
management  freedoms  of  the  private  sector. 
On  the  latter  point.  Harry  Trtiman  said  in 
his  1948  budget  message: 

"Experience  indicates  that  the  corporate 
form  of  organization  Is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  administration  of  governmental  pro- 
grams which  are  predominantly  of  a  com- 
mercial character  ...  (its  usefulness)  lies 
in  Its  ablMtv  to  deal  with  the  public  in  the 
manner  employed  by  private  business  for 
similar  work." 

And  the  Commission  had  the  example  of 
TVA  to  draw  from,  with  Its  world-renowned 
record  of  successful  management  under  the 
government-corporation  form. 

Of  course,  TVA  began  as  a  government 
corporation.  Changing  the  organteatlonal 
form  of  such  a  vast  and  long-established 
Institution  as  the  Poet  Office,  as  Com- 
missioner Gecrge  Meany  observed  in  a 
footnote  to  the  report,  is  not  a  step  to 
be  taken  U(5htlv.  T>ie  critical  question 
is  wbetner  reforms  can  be  made  to  allow 
business-type  management  without  a  com- 
plete reorganization.  The  ComnUsslon  con- 
cluded that  piecemeal  changes  would  not 
suffice.  Their  judgment  can  be  buttressed  by 
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showing  that  any  regular  agMxcy  cannot  be 
run  In  the  fashion  of  a  business  (and  quite 
properly  so) .  The  kmd  of  dsflclSBCles  which 
ttxs  Commission  observed  In  the  Post  Office 
ars  Inherent  In  the  regular  agency  form. 
Tbua.  postal  deflcieaeiss  can  only  be  over- 
came with  reorganlaatlon — or  with  so  many 
plsoemeal  reforms  that  the  Post  Office  would 
beoome  m  fact.  U  not  In  name,  akin  to  a  gov- 
ernment oorporatlon.  Showing  poetal  dsfl- 
denoles  as  mtrlnslaaiy  a  part  of  organlaa- 
tlonal  form  has  the  additional  merit  of  re- 
moving any  suspicion  that  Individuals — 
whether  poetal  offlctals  or  eongreasmen— are 
Bcxnehow  to  blame  rather  than  the  syetem. 

aXOtTLAB  AOKNCIXS  AND  BUSIMXaS  OPESATION 

The  criteria  for  busmees  as  opposed  to 
regular-agency  decision-making  are  clearly 
Incompatible.  The  businessman  is  concerned 
fliat  «."^  foremost  with  economy:  for  both 
■aleablllty  and  profit,  any  given  quality  of 
product  must  be  turned  out  at  least  cost. 
When  personnel  appomtments  are  made,  it 
ts  on  the  basis  of  expertise  in  this  endeavor. 
In  the  Ideal,  this  Is  an  enormously  beneficial 
process  for  society.  It  ensures  the  efficient 
expsxxdlture  of  economic  resources,  always 
relatively  scarce,  whereas  governmental  reg- 
ulation exists  to  prevent  the  exaction  of  too 
great  a  social  price. 

In  contrast,  the  moet  Important  regular- 
agency  decisions  are  made  In  Congress  and 
the  Executive  Branch  by  individuals  who 
must  look  to  political  as  well  as  economic 
criteria.  First  consideration  must  be  given  to 
the  welfare  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  even 
though  the  economic  coet  be  great.  In  a  dem- 
ocratic system,  the  dlffertng  Interests  of 
groups  and  individuals  must  also  be  repre- 
sented, frequently  with  very  Inefficient  re- 
sults from  an  economic  pwlnt  of  view.  One 
need  only  look  at  the  loopholes  of  tax  leg- 
islation for  vivid  testimony  to  this  point. 
Finally,  because  partisan  loyalty  is  often  at 
least  as  important  as  expertise  in  the  admin- 
istration of  public  policy,  many  regular- 
agency  personnel  appointments  remain  In 
the  political  realm. 

In  short,  regular  agencies  cannot  be  run  In 
the  fashion  of  buBlnesses  because  the  na- 
tloiuU,  group,  and  partisan  Interests  often 
take  precedence  over  questions  of  economy 
and  expertise.  Applying  this  general  conclu- 
sion to  the  Post  Office,  we  find  that  It  ex- 
plains— as  a  good  theory  should — the  most 
Important  relationships  that  the  CommlB- 
slon  found  betweoi  poetal  deficiencies  and 
present  organizational  realities.  Three  of 
these  realities  of  greatest  consequence  are 
the  investment  process,  Congreeslonal  man- 
agement, and  political  appointments. 

POSTAi    INVXSTMINT 

Because  the  Poet  Office  Is  a  regular  agency, 
research,  facilities,  and  equipment  are  fi- 
nanced through  the  normal  governmental 
budgetary  and  appropriations  process.  In- 
vestment In  these  areas  makes  the  finest  kmd 
of  economic  sense  for  the  Post  Office.  Just  to 
give  one  example:  a  letter-sorting  machine 
can  pay  for  Itself  In  little  over  one  year.  A 
million  dollar  Investment  In  such  machinery 
means  that,  every  year  after  the  first,  a  mil- 
lion dollars  Is  saved  In  the  cost  of  poetal  op- 
erations. Yet  letter-sorting  machines  are 
found  m  only  thirty-nine  poet  offices! 

The  paucity  of  these  machines  Is  but  one 
Indication  that  the  entire  postal  system  Is 
undercapitalized.  O'Brien  estimated  In  1967 
that  a  billion  dollars  a  year  for  five  years 
would  be  needed  to  make  up  the  Insufficiency. 
The  result  of  underinvestment,  naturally,  Is 
the  stagnant  productivity  and  inefficiency 
that  now  characterize  the  poetal  operation. 

Why  the  lack  of  Investment?  Under  the 
normal  governmental  process,  final  decisions 
on  finance  are  made  by  the  Btoreau  of  the 
Budget  and  Congress,  not  by  poetal  officials. 
In  a  time  of  inflation,  of  pressure  abroad  on 
the  dollar,  of  the  political  need  to  balance  a 
tax  bill  with  reduced  government  spending, 
where  <lo  these  officials  look  to  cut?  There  Is 
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no  easier  place  than  In  the  area  of  capital 
Investment.  It  fills  no  Immediate  need;  It  Is 
demanded  by  no  powerful  groups.  Budget 
oOlclals  and  congressmen,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  under  desperate  preseuree  to  reduce 
spending.  They  cannot  help  but  grasp  any 
opportunities  that  the  system  granU. 

A  perfect  Illustration  is  the  budget  for 
1969.  The  Post  Office  began  with  a  request 
for  $507  million  for  plant  and  equipment. 
This  was  pared  down  to  S3 13  million  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  to  $260  mllUon  by 
Congress — less  than  one  half  the  original 
request.  Ironically,  Congress  approved  at  the 
same  time  a  $228  million  Increase  over  the 
last  year's  appropriation  for  poetal  operations 
(almost  whoUy  personnel  costsV.  A  similarly 
large  Increase  must  be  approved  every  year 
for  the  simple  reason  that  If  Increased  mall 
volume  Is  not  handled  through  capital  In- 
vestment, the  number  of  employees  must  be 
Increased  Instead — a  cost,  unlike  Investment, 
with  no  potential  for  savings  and  one  that 
has  to  be  borne  every  year  thereafter. 

In  this  manner,  uneconomic  and  wholly 
Irrational  financial  decisions  are  forced  on 
the  Post  Office  by  a  system  that  (rightly,  from 
its  point  of  view)  places  the  national  Interest 
in  Immediately  reduced  spending  ahead  of 
postal  Investment.  The  answer  Is  not  to  sub- 
ordinate the  national  Interest  to  postal  mod- 
ernization, but  to  take  the  Post  Office  out  of 
the  system.  If  it  were  a  government  corpora- 
tion. It  could  follow  the  pattern  of  TVA  and 
borrow  the  funds  needed  for  modernization 
from  the  private  capital  market.  As  long  as 
Investment  naade  economic  sense.  Interest 
charges  would  provide  no  obstacle. 

CONCRXSSIONAI.    MANAOEMENT   AND    GROUP 
INTEaXSTS 

Congressmen  are  in  truth  the  top  managers 
of  the  Post  Office.  Aa  well  aa  appropriating 
Its  funds,  they  make  the  final  decisions  on 
rates  (and  therefore  determine  revenues), 
wages  (which  account  for  four  fifths  of  post- 
al costs),  and  a  large  number  of  operating 
procedures.  Like  the  managers  of  any  enter- 
prise, they  have  the  responsibility  to  treat 
with  parties  affected  by  their  decisions,  moet 
Importantly,  organized  labor  and  the  large 
maU  users.  But  there  Is  a  fundamental  m- 
congrulty  here. 

A  more  basic  responsibility  of  congressmen 
Is  to  represent  In  the  political  sphere  these 
very  same  groups,  parts  of  their  constituen- 
cies. In  fact,  these  groups  have  often  had 
considerable  Infiuence  in  getting  congress- 
men into  office  In  the  first  place.  The  postal 
unions,  for  example,  among  the  strongest  in 
the  country,  have  been  generous  contributors 
of  time  and  money  to  campaigns.  (Where  the 
Hatch  Act  forbids  campaign  activities  to 
poetal  employees,  their  wives,  organized 
into  trade-union  auxiliary  associations,  have 
taken  over.)  The  nation's  press,  a  major  user 
of  the  malls,  has  an  intimate  link  with 
politics  through  Its  ability  to  Influence  pub- 
lic opinion.  How  can  congressmen,  then,  deal 
with  these  groups  aa  wotUd  the  managers 
of  an  economic  enterprise?  The  effects  of 
this  impossible  situation  are  everywhere  in 
evidence : 

Although  the  Poetal  Policy  Act  of  1958  en- 
joins Congress  periodically  to  adjust  the  yt«8 
of  nonpubllc-servlce  categories  of  mafl  to 
cover  costs,  the  Post  Office  calculated — prior 
to  the  1967  rate  bill — ^that  regular  second- 
class  mall,  mainly  mass-circulation  maga- 
zmes,  nevrapapers,  and  business  publications, 
covered  only  29  per  cent  of  costs  (estimated 
loes  in  1967,  $236  million)  and  regular  third- 
class  mall,  mainly  advertising,  covered  only 
67  per  cent  of  coets  (estimated  loss,  $309  mil- 
lion) .> 

Congress  passed  a  pay  increase  for  postal 
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1  If  the  Post  Office  used  a  business-type  cost 
ascertainment  system,  these  figures  might 
very  well  be  different.  But  this  does  not  deny 
that  on  the  basis  of  the  only  Information 
available,  Congress  has  set  below-cost  rates. 


workers  In  1967.  despite  the  great  pressure  to 
reduce  spending  that  led  to  the  slash  In  capi- 
tal Investment.  This  Increase  was  both  larger 
than  that  for  other  civil  servants  and  larger 
than  the  President  recommended  (estimated 
cost,  about  $80  mUUon  for  1968  and  $160  mil- 
lion for  1960) . 

The  number  of  restrictive  operating  proce- 
dures forced  on  the  Post  Oflloe  as  a  result  of 
group  pressures  on  Congress  Is  legion.  For 
Instance,  in  order  to  lessen  competition  from 
the  Post  Office,  private  express  companies 
worked  for  the  passage  of  legislation  in  1961 
that  prohibited  parcels  of  certain  sizes  from 
being  sent  through  the  malls.  A  union-In- 
spired statute  requires  that  mall  be  trans- 
ported by  postal  employees  where  an  airport 
is  thirty-five  miles  or  less  from  a  city,  even 
though  private  carriers  under  contract  to  the 
Post  Office  are  covering  similar  ground.  These 
same  private  carriers  have  fought  legislation, 
wanted  by  the  Post  Office  since  1958,  that 
would  enable  the  shipment  of  mall  via  high- 
way common  carriers  to  supplement  the  con- 
tract service  based  on  competitive  bidding  It 
now  must  use. 

Although  congressional  decisions  such  as 
these  have  contributed  markedly  to  postal 
deficiencies,  the  blame  cannot  be  placed  on 
individual  congressmen  nor  congresses.  To 
interpret  such  decisions  aa  a  knuckling  under 
to  powerful  groups  entirely  misconstrues  the 
nature  of  the  political  process.  Representing 
the  interests  of  constituents  Is  a  vital  job  of 
congressmen,  and  political  pressure  and  Its 
consequent  give  and  take  is  what  democracy 
is  all  about.  If  uneconomic  decisions  on  post- 
al matters  are  to  be  avoided,  the  answer  is  to 
remove  the  Post  Office  from  a  system  that 
requires  btislness  decisions  from  men  who 
have  to  be  responsive  politically. 

With  the  Poet  Office  reorganized  as  a  gov- 
ernment corporation,  congressmen  would 
become  general  overseers  without  detailed  de- 
cision-making involvement  In  rates,  wages, 
and  operating  procedures.  Annual  review  of 
corporation  budgets  by  Congress  is  provided 
for  In  the  Government  Corporation  Control 
Act  of  1946.  In  practice,  this  device  has  given 
congressmen  ample  opportunity  to  Infiuence 
Important  Issues  of  policy  that  have  arisen. 
Business-type  decisions  for  a  postal  corpora- 
tion, however,  would  be  made  by  professional 
management  and  a  Board  of  Directors  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  the  consent  of 
the  Senate. 

In  the  sensitive  area  of  rates,  the  Com- 
mission has  recommended  that  a  small  panel 
of  expert  rate  commissioners,  Independent 
of  the  professional  operating  management  of 
the  corporation,  hear  the  views  of  Interested 
parties,  assess  ptoetal  needs,  and  advise  the 
board  as  to  the  merits  of  changes  proposed 
by  management.  It  would  be  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  board  to  protect  the  public  In- 
terest, but  Congress  would  also  have  a  reserve 
power  in  this  respect:  It  could  veto  a  rate 
action  within  sixty  days.  This  procedure  was 
preferred  to  the  creation  of  an  Independent 
agency,  like  the  FCC,  to  regulate  postal  rates, 
because  It  avoided  the  anomaly  of  one  gov- 
ernmental body  regulating  another  as  well 
as  the  proliferation  of  bureaucracy.  Con- 
gress would  be  much  lees  susceptible  to  group 
pressures  on  a  veto  than  when  directly  set- 
ting rates  Itself.  For  a  reto  to  succeed,  a  de- 
termined majority  would  be  needed  for  ao- 
tlon. 

The  Commlsrlon  hais  recommended  that 
wages  be  determined  through  collective  bar- 
gaining between  unions  and  the  postal  cor- 
pKiratlon,  with  continuation  of  the  present 
prohibition  against  strikes  by  federal  em- 
ployeee. Impasses  would  be  settled  by  volun- 
tary and  binding  arbitration,  perhaps  using 
the  standard  of  c<«nparablllty  with  private 
Industry,  or — If  that  course  did  not  produce 
settlement — by  a  suitable  mechanism  deter- 
mined on  an  ad  hoc  basis  by  the  President, 
as  railroad  disputes  have  been  settled  in  the 
past. 
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^(Mtel  union  laaden.  •tr«ng«ra  to  colI«etlv« 
bwgklnlng.  naturally  re«aat  the  rupture  of 
tbelr  accustomed  relationahlp  with  CoogreM. 
and  the  rcmetnlnnce  ^  PresMentUl  inyolve- 
ment  In  the  rail  d^utea  U  not  a  particu- 
larly pleaaant  one.  iTet  this  reoofmnendatlon 
atlll  seema  the  leaat  unattractive  of  the  al- 
tematlvea.  The  present  relationship  between 
the  unlona  and  Congrees  ts  an  unnatural 
one  for  a  business  enterprise,  and  there 
would  be  some  motivation  to  settle  disputes 
without  drawing  In  the  President  because 
neither  side  could  be  certain  as  to  the  mech- 
anlsnt  he  would  cbooee.  In  any  case,  arbitra- 
tion, whether  through  a  panel  chosen  by  the 
two  sldea  or  by  the  President,  nee  ins  the 
most  sensible  way  to  settle  labor  conflicts 
today  In  an  Industry  essential  to  the  na- 
tlonal  welfare. 

poLmCAZ.  Arroxirnairrs 
Business  firms  usually  appoint  top  man- 
agers on  the  basis  of  expertise  and  wide  ex- 
perience, either  within  their  own  or  related 
organizations.  Only  once  in  modem  history, 
however,  has  the  President  appointed  a  man 
to  bead  the  Post  Office  who  has  been  an  ex- 
perienced postal  manager  (Jesse  Donaldson 
under  TYuman  In  1947) .  Typically,  the  Post- 
mastef  ^Oeneral  has  been  a  top  party  man. 
more  llnportant  to  the  President  as  a  manager 
of  political  affairs  than  of  the  Post  Office. 
Naturally,  be  picks  up  some  experience  of 
postal  matters  over  time,  but  this  tends  to  be 
of  short-lived  usefulness.  These  top  managers 
of  the  Poet  Office  generally  leave  after  only 
two  or  three  years  In  office. 

The  field  managen  of  the  postal  system — 
the  several  thousand  postmasters  across  the 
land — are  also  appointed  by  the  President, 
although  In  the  past  the  decision  has  actu- 
ally been  made  Informally  by  the  congress- 
man in  whose  district  the  poet  office  Is  located. 
(If  the  congressman  Is  not  of  the  President's 
party,  the  "adviser"  becomes  some  other  state 
or  local  political  figure.)  As  a  result,  only 
about  one  third  of  postmasters  appointed  In 
this  decade  have  been  career  employees,  and 
even  these  did  not  always  Include  the  best 
qualified  from  a  management  point  of  view: 
there  have  been  cases  of  clerks  or  carriers 
appointed  over  the  beads  of  supervisors.  Th\is. 
more  often  than  not.  that  man  on  the  super- 
visory staff  of  a  poet  office  with  the  most  ad- 
vantageous experience  and  greatest  ability 
does  not  get  the  number  one  slot.  Nor  can 
a  man  who  performs  admirably  as  the  poet- 
master  of  a  small  town  ever  be  transferred 
to  the  more  demanding  position  of  postmas- 
ter m  a  large  city,  because  of  the  residency  re- 
quirement of  political  appointment. 

Political  appointments  in  the  Post  Office 
result  In  the  strangest  sort  of  chaln-of-com- 
mand  for  a  business  enterprise.  Because  poet- 
masters  are  appointed  for  life  and  In  most 
cases  owe  their  positions  not  to  postal  man- 
agement but  to  a  place  In  the  political 
scheme,  local  post  offices  can  exist  as  Islands 
unto  themselves  This  makes  It  most  difficult 
for  the  Post  Office  to  "•manage"  Its  operations 
In  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  Within  head- 
quarters In  Washington,  political  appoint- 
ments also  contribute  to  a  fragmented  struc- 
ture. Each  bureau  Is  headed  by  a  Presidential 
appointee  who  often  has  a  power  base  Inde- 
pendent of  the  Postmaster  General. 

The  Contunlsslon  has  recommended  that. 
with  corporation  form,  postmaster  appoint- 
ments be  taken  out  of  politics.  A  nine-man 
board  of  directors  would  be  made  up  of  six 
part-time  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  three  full-time  officers  (Including 
the  counterpart  to  the  present  Poetmaster 
General — a  Chief  Executive  Officer  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Board)  named  In  turn  by  the 
Presidential  appointees  and  responsible  to 
them  for  the  management  of  the  Poet  Office. 
Having  these  most  Important  full-time  offi- 
cers appointed  outside  the  political  sphere 
represents  a  departure  from  normal  govern- 
ment-corporation practice.  It  embodies  tb« 
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strong  Commlaston  feeling  that  what  a  sue- 
ceasful  Post  Offloe  needs  Is  profeasional  man- 
•gwnant,  and  managament  that  could  be 
released  without  a  poUtical  row  If  It  fallad 
to  perform.  To  attract  the  most  talented 
managers,  the  Commission  has  also  recom- 
mended that  f  uU-tUne  officers  be  paid  salaries 
competitive  with  private  industry — and  this 
would  mean  higher  than  the  salaries  now 
received  by  congressmen.  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices, and  members  of  the  President's  Cab- 
inet. The  Justlflcatlon  Is  that  without  the 
prestige  and  power  that  accrue  to  these  latter 
positions,  financial  Incentive  would  be  needed 
to  Induce  the  best  people  to  leave  private 
Industry  (although  the  challenge  of  making 
the  Post  Office  work  might  intrigue  the  more 
daring.) 

THS  rosT  orrw*:  a  BXTsimssf 

The  burden  of  the  argiiment  to  this  point 
has  been  to  show  that  the  Post  Office  is  se- 
riously deficient  In  many  respects  and  that 
these  deflclenclee  cannot  be  overcome  with- 
out reorganizing  for  a  business  type  of  oper- 
ation. The  key  question  remaining  to  be  ex- 
plored, however.  Is  one  of  value  rather  than 
fact:  should  the  Post  Office  be  run  as  a 
business?  The  Commission  thinks  so.  but  Its 
background — predominantly  in  private  enter- 
prlse  hardly  makes  this  judgment  surpris- 
ing. If  the  Commission  Is  mistaken  and  the 
Post  Offloe  does  not  perform  essentially  a 
business  function,  then  regular-agency  form 
Is  the  right  one.  despite  Inherent  deficiencies. 
In  fact,  many  supposed  deficiencies  take  on  a 
different  light  when  seen  from  a  nonbusl- 
nessman's  point  of  view.  BllUon-dollar  "def- 
icits." for  example,  are  accepted  features  of 
most  regular  agenciee.  and  political  appoint- 
ments make  sense  when  there  are  politically 
sensitive  policies  to  administer. 

Does  a  crucial  distinction  exist,  then,  be- 
tween the  Poet  Ofllce  and  normal  agencies  of 
government?  If  It  Is  proper  that  the  most  Im- 
portant decisions  for  regular  agencies  be 
made  In  Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch, 
according  to  other  than  strictly  economic 
criteria,  why  should  the  Poet  Office  under  a 
different  form  be  allowed  more  business-type 
freedoms? 

The  answer  has  to  be  that  the  Post  Office 
receives  a  pwyment  from  the  recipients  of  Its 
service  and  is  potentially  self-supporting. 
Although  almost  all  regular  agencies  have  to 
be  financed  wholly  through  tax  revenues, 
only  a  small  part  of  postal  costs — averaging 
15  per  cent  over  the  years — has  to  be  covered 
in  this  way.  At  times  in  the  ftast,  the  Poet 
Office  has  even  operated  In  the  black.  The 
need  for  tax  revenues  explains  political  con- 
trols and  the  consequent  measure  of  eco- 
nomic Inefficiency  built  Into  all  regular 
agencies.  Because  tax  revenues  come  from  the 
people  and  belong  to  the  nation  as  a  whole, 
they  miut  be  expended  in  the  best  national 
Interest  and.  In  a  democracy,  as  the  people 
dictate  through  their  representatives.  But  the 
converse  is  then  true  for  the  Post  Office, 
which  does  not  necessarily  require  tax 
revenues. 

If  the  Post  Office  had  always  been  com- 
pletely self-supporting,  and  bad  never  been 
used  for  the  kind  of  public  policy  program 
financed  through  tax  revenuee,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  object  to  this  line  of  reasoning. 
As  it  Is,  however,  arguments  based  on  these 
grounds  do  have  to  be  answered. 

THi  DKncrr  and  thc  gknkrai.  wxlt ass 
Because  a  portion  c'  tax  revenues  has  been 
needed  In  most  years  to  cover  a  deficit,  one 
could  argue  that  the  Peat  Office  should  be 
controlled  in  the  same  poUtlcal  faahloo  as 
any  other  agency  spending  the  people's 
money.  The  flaw  In  this  argument  Is  that 
the  postal  deficit  Is  brought  on  by  the  very 
organizational  form  It  Is  used  to  Justify. 
Change  that  form  to  eliminate  inherent  de- 
ficiencies and  no  more  defldtt  The  Commis- 
sion estimates  that,  in  time,  a  mlnlmvtm  of  30 
p«r  cent  of  preaent  coati  could  be  sav«d  with 
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the  more  business-oriented  operation  It  reo- 
ommands.  If  those  savings  had  been  effected 
In  1097.  the  deficit  would  have  baon  erased, 
and  with  no  rate  increase. 

Another  argument  sees  mall  communica- 
tion as  so  Indispensable  to  the  general  wel- 
fan  of  the  country  that  the  Poet  Ofltoe 
should  receive  at  least  sonM  financial  sup- 
port from  tax  revenues  (whoM  expandltura, 
of  course,  would  require  regular-aganoy  po- 
lltloal  controls).  Congress  shared  In  tbli 
phlloaophy  when.  In  the  Postal  Policy  Act 
of  19M.  it  determined  that  a  percentage  of 
the  costs  of  rural  operattons  should  be  paid 
out  of  tax  revenues,  on  the  asstunptlon  that 
rural  servlcee  were  unprofitable  but  had  to 
be  maintained  for  the  public  good. 

Functioning  for  the  public  good,  however, 
cannot  be  the  sole  criterion  for  tax  support 
and  regular-agency  status.  Otherwise,  most 
of  society  would  be  so  organized.  A  whole 
host  of  organizations  are  indlspenoable  to 
the  national  welfare  and  are  not  regular 
agenciee — In  the  private  sector,  for  example, 
telephone  companies,  electric  utilities,  the 
entire  sjmtem  for  the  provision  of  foodstufla 
Further,  to  think  that  a  tax  subsidy  should 
be  paid  for  rural  service  Is  to  misunderstand 
the  nature  of  the  postal  enterprise.  Provld- 
Ing  nationwide  coverage  Is  just  as  much  a 
service  to  urban  as  to  rural  America.  Who 
benefits  when  an  urban  business  sends  a  cat- 
alogue to  the  country,  or  when  young  people 
who  have  moved  to  the  city  receive  a  letter 
from  home?  The  costs  of  nationwide  cover- 
age cannot  be  separated  into  urban  and 
rural  components,  but  must  be  borne  by 
the  system  as  a  whole. 

A  corollary  to  the  general  welfare  argu- 
ment la  that  tax  support  permits  low  rates, 
thereby  stimulating  commerce  and  the  dis- 
semination of  Information.  Alany  publica- 
tions and  direct  mall  advertisers  even  claim 
that  to  pay  what  the  Poet  Office  ascertains 
to  be  full  costs  would  drive  them  out  of 
business.  This  might  not  upset  too  many 
people  with  regard  to  advertising  in  the 
maU.  but  some  of  the  highest  quality  maga- 
zines and  journals  are  financially  very  mar- 
ginal operations,  and  the  widest  poeslble  dis- 
semination of  the  press  Is  vital  to  the  demo- 
cratic process.  Does  tax  support  really  per- 
mit low  rates,  however?  Pointing  to  the 
steadily  climbing  rates  of  past  years,  one 
could  argue  that  the  inefficiencies  resulting 
from  the  regular-agency  form  more  than 
cancel  out  any  beneficial  effects  of  tax  sup- 
port. A  better  way  to  maintain  low  rates  for 
all  types  of  mall  would  be  through  a  more 
business-like  operation.  Moreover,  the  Post 
Office  now  allocates  Its  very  extensive  (almost 
half)  fixed  or  Institutional  costs  proportion- 
ately among  all  classes  of  mall  in  determin- 
ing rates.  A  business-like  operation  would 
realize  that  having  marginal  users  pay  only 
a  small  share  of  fixed  costs  would  be  more 
profitable  for  the  Post  Office  than  driving 
them  out  of  business.  Thus  publications  and 
other  "below-cost"  commercial  mailers  are 
likely  to  fare  better  in  the  long  run  under 
corporate  form  than  with  the  present  sys- 
tem, and  will  escape  at  the  same  time  any 
charge  of  "subsidy." 

StrB5il>U8 

Congress  might  wish,  however,  to  continue 
subsidies  through  preferential  rates  to  cer- 
tain types  of  mall  user,  such  as  educational 
Institutions,  religious  orders,  and  other  non- 
profit organizations.  No  different  from  any 
other  public  policy  program,  one  could  main- 
tain that  such  subsidies  should  properly  be 
funded  from  tax  revenues. 

Yes,  they  should — properly.  But  If  the  ob- 
jective of  an  efficient  Poet  Office  Is  to  be 
achieved,  at  this  point  a  compromise  with 
logic  may  be  desirable.  At  present,  the  cost 
of  this  kind  of  subsidy  calculated  by  the 
Commission  according  to  economic  stand- 
ards. Is  less  than  4  per  cent  of  total  postal 
costs.  It  is  reasonable  that  such  a  small  per- 
centage   should    justify    an    organisational 
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form  that  coats  the  Post  offlea  so  much  mora 
duough  Inherent  IneadanelasT 

TO  avoid  this  anomaly,  the  Commission 
has  recommended  that  the  postal  corpora- 
tion itaalt  cover  the  4  per  cent  subsidy,  with 
the  proviso  that  the  subsidy  ba  kept  within 
the  general  range  of  that  figure.  The  corpo- 
ration would  thus  be  paying  a  kind  of  In- 
come tax,  such  u  thoaa  assumed  by  private 
and  even  other  government  corporations. 
TVA,  for  example,  makea  a  contribution  In 
lieu  of  taxes  to  states  and  localities.  In  its 
area  of  operation,  of  5  per  cent  of  groaa 
power  proceeds  (excluding  sales  to  the  U.S. 
government).  Of  course,  mall  usara  would 
eventually  end  up  paying  the  costs  through 
postal  rates.  Because  the  malls  are  so  gener- 
ally used  by  the  public,  however,  and  in  rough 
proportion  to  Income,  this  method  would  not 
differ  greatly  from  the  present  method  of  the 
general  public  paying  the  costs  through 
taxes.  The  significant  difference  is  that  the 
Post  Office  would  not  have  to  go  to  Congress 
for  any  ftmds  at  all. 

XMPLOTXB  or  LAST  RESOBT? 

The  postal  corporation  would  not  be  able, 
however,  to  cover  by  itself  the  coata  of  one 
major  kind  of  public  poUcy  program  ad- 
vocated for  the  Post  Office:  that  It  be  used 
to  provide  jobs  for  surplus  labor,  a  vast 
employer  of  last  resort.  It  might  deliberately 
be  kept  inefficient  in  order  to  employ  greater 
numbers  (as  it  does  unintentionally  today), 
or  It  might  be  used  to  provide  additional 
labor-consuming  services  which  really  are 
not  needed.  Daniel  P.  Moynlhan  has  sug- 
gested, for  example,  tha  creation  of  SO.OOO 
jobs  by  relnstltuttng  two  mall  deliveries  per 
day  In  residential  anas — a  service,  it  seems, 
most  of  the  nation  has  gotten  along  well 
enough  without. 

If  there  were  no  Other  Jobs  in  the  nation 
that  needed  to  be  done,  one  might  agree 
with  this  line  of  reasoning.  Every  able-bodied 
citizen  should  be  able  to  work.  But  there 
are  slums  to  be  olearad,  children  to  be  taught 
streets  to  be  policed,  sick  people  to  be  cared 
for.  With  so  many  tasks  waiting  to  be  done, 
the  Post  Office  does  not  need  to  be  used  In 
what  would  be  a  highly  demoralizing,  make- 
work  fashion.  What  is  needed.  Instead,  to 
fund  some  of  these  urgent  tasks  is  the  $1.2 
billion  In  tax  revenues  now  squandered  on 
an  inefficient  postal  operation. 

PEOSFECTS 

Because  tha  Poet  Office  has  the  potential  to 
be  self-supporting  and  because  Its  public 
policy  functions  are  relatively  unimportant 
compared  to  the  advantages  of  a  more  effi- 
cient operation,  the  Poet  Office  can  be  con- 
sidered essentially  a  business  enterprise. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  what  It 
does  to  prevent  conversion  to  a  government 
corporation.  On  the  contrary,  this  Is  impelled 
by  the  serious  deficiencies  in  the  postal  oi>er- 
aUon  that  are  unavoidable  with  regriar- 
agency  form.  Despite  the  reasonableness  of 
the  case  for  reorganization,  however,  pros- 
pects for  implementing  legislation  in  the 
near  future  do  not  look  particularly  bright. 

Traditionally,  Congress  has  been  a  defen- 
sive, conservative  body,  requiring  a  great  deal 
of  pressure  to  secure  action  and  very  much 
lass  to  stop  It.  and  the  Influential  postal 
unions  are  generally  hostile  to  the  Commis- 
sion recommendations.  Endorsed  by  only  one 
of  the  twelve  pKistal  employee  organizations 
'  (General  Services  and  Maintenance  Em- 
ployees) .  the  recommendations  have  been 
savagely  attacked  by  the  letter  carriers,  the 
largest  and  most  powerful  union  of  them 
all.  Their  president  sees  the  corporation  pro- 
posal as  "the  most  serious  situation  that  has 
arisen  in  the  Postal  Establishment  In  the 
past  century"  and  has  called  upon  all  postal 
unions  to  mount  a  "militant  offensive" 
against  it. 

The  grounds  for  imlon  hostility  are  not 
difficult  to  discern.  The  promise  of  improved 
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career  opportunities  and  better  working  con- 
ditions for  employees  has  not  been  enough 
to  motivate  union  leaders  to  exchange  their 
special  relationship  with  Congress  ("the  best 
and  most  consistent  friend  we  have  ever 
had")  for  collective  bargaining  in  which  the 
leaders  are  inexperienced.  Nor  can  the  rank 
and  file  be  won  over  against  a  relationship 
that  produces  tangible  rewards  In  the  im- 
portant bread-and-butter  issues  (in  the  na- 
tion a^  a  whole,  postal  wages  and  benefits 
are  above  those  of  such  Industries  as  gen- 
eral manufacturing  and  telephone  communi- 
cation). Moreover,  no  matter  how  evident 
It  may  be  that  present  postal  employees  will 
not  lose  their  jobs,  organized  postal  labor 
will  tend  not  to  look  favorably  on  a  reorgani- 
zation that  can  only  Increase  productivity 
by  retarding  growth  in  employment. 

Union  hostility  might  be  enough  by  Itself 
to  head  off  reorganization.  As  it  is,  signifi- 
cant bases  for  opposition  also  exist  within 
Congress.  The  campaigns  of  many  congress- 
men benefit  from  contributions.  In  time  and 
money,  from  organized  postal  labor.  If  con- 
gressmen no  longer  made  decisions  about 
wages  and  operating  procediires,  there  wovild 
be  no  grounds  for  such  assistance.  Those 
congressmen,  too,  who  have  seniority  in  the 
committees  and  appropriations  subcommit- 
tees concerned  with  postal  affairs  will  not 
want  to  see  their  bases  of  power  swept  away. 
And  many  congressmen  have  been  able  to 
use  postal  patronage  to  their  political  ad- 
vantage back  home.  Despite  the  Introduction 
of  a  number  of  bills  to  take  postmaster  ap- 
pointments out  of  politics,  one  has  yet  to 
pass  the  House. 

In  addition  to  these  groiuids  for  individual 
opposition.  Congress  as  a  whole  has  not  been 
moved  by  some  of  the  more  compelling  argu- 
ments for  reorganization.  One  argiiment, 
outside  the  postal  sphere  altogether,  is  that 
relief  from  the  minutiae  of  routine  business 
management  will  allow  congressmen  more 
time  to  master  the  tnily  Important  complex- 
ities of  governmental  concern  today.  The 
failure  to  keep  up  with  the  technical  exper- 
tise of  the  Executive  Branch  has  meant  a 
drift  of  power  away  from  Congress  in  today's 
complicated  world.  But  most  congressmen 
do  not  feel  that  postal  matters  take  up  an 
inordinate  amount  of  time.  In  fact,  some  are 
probably  glad  to  have  a  subject  to  grapple 
with  that  appears  familiar  and  easily  com- 
prehensible. There  has  also  been  no  indica- 
tion of  alarm  about  the  postal  deficit,  only 
a  drop  among  other  tens  of  billions  being 
spent.  And  Congress  generally  still  retains 
the  feeling  that  its  guardianship  is  demainded 
over  an  industry  so  important  to  the  national 
welfare  and  that  its  ministrations  result  In 
lower  rates  and  better  service  rather  than 
the  reverse. 

Congress  does  sense  the  need  for  some 
change  in  the  Poet  Office.  The  Commission 
Report  and  editorial  response  have  at  least 
created  tms  awareness.  But  the  reaction  has 
been  the  traditional  seeking  of  a  happy  me- 
dium. For  example,  the  Chairman  of  the 
House  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee, Thaddeus  J.  Dulski,  Introduced  in  Janu- 
ary a  comprehensive  Postal  Reform  Act  (HJa. 
4)  which,  among  other  things,  would  take 
postal  investment  out  of  the  normal  budg- 
etary and  appropriations  process.  Tet,  the 
bill  wotild  still  allow  congressional  control 
over  wages,  and  thus  80  percent  of  postal 
costs:  it  would  still  necessitate  congressional 
appropriations  to  make  up  deficits  (for  the 
Post  Office  in  the  bill  is  not  envisaged  as  self- 
supporting);  Congress  would  still  be  very 
substantially  involved  in  rate-setting;  post- 
masters would  still  be  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident, and  because  of  a  residence  require- 
ment, talented  postmasters  could  not  be 
transferred  to  more  demanding  offices;  in 
fact,  the  bill  would  retain  almost  the  entire 
panoply  of  fragmentation  and  political  re- 
sponsiveness in  management  that  has  made 
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the  Poet  Office  In  the  pat  such  a  failure  as 
an  economic  enterprise. 

Piecemeal  reform  will  not  sviffice  to  remove 
deficiencies  that  Inhere  in  regular- agency 
form,  nor  will  the  habit — ^fashioned  over  a 
century  and  a  half — of  thinking  and  acting 
in  terms  of  a  political  poet  office  ever  be  mod- 
ified except  by  a  dramatic  break  with  the 
past.  The  principal  beneficiary  of  reorgani- 
zation, however,  the  mall-using,  tax-paying 
generaj  public,  has  not  yet  been  stirred  to 
make  the  kind  of  general  outcry  that  alone 
will  move  Congress  in  the  face  of  opposition. 
The  outiook,  therefore,  is  for  the  Post  Office 
(In  the  words  of  the  Commission  describing 
the  price  of  Inaction)  "to  Jog  along  in  its 
rickety  fashion  for  years  before  it  collapses." 
The  collaf)6e  might  well  come  in  the  form  of 
another  Chicago-type  breakdown,  or  a  series 
of  them,  which  would  finally  stimulate  pub- 
lic outrage  and  congressional  actloil;  In  the 
meantime,  the  Commission  recommendations 
vrlll  serve  as  a  focus  of  public  education  and 
debate,  the  starting  point  in  the  long  and 
painstaking  process  of  getting  sensible  Ideas 
converted  into  public  action. 


BALTIMORE  MAGAZINE  SALES 
COMPANY  NAMED  IN  NEW  JERSEY 
LEGAL  PROCEEDINGS  AGAINST 
DECEPTIVE  SALES  PRACTICES 


HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

OF   PXNNSTI.VAinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  28.  1969 

Mr.  ROONiry  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  report  to  my 
colleagues  that  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
yesterday  initiated  court  proceedings  to 
seek  an  Injunction  against  deceptive 
sales  practices  of  the  International  Mag- 
azine Service  of  the  Mid-Atlantic,  Inc., 
a  Baltimore-based  magazine  subscrip- 
tion sales  company. 

Acting  on  the  complaints  of  19  New 
Jersey  consumers.  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Douglas  J.  Harper  of  New  Jersey, 
filed  the  formal  complaint  in  superior 
court  in  Warren  County. 

The  deceptive  and  fraudulent  prac- 
tices which  I  have  repeatedly  stated  in 
this  Chamber  are  being  used  to  dupe 
American  consumers  into  costly  and  un- 
wsmted  magazine  subscription  purchases 
are  the  same  practices  described  in  the 
complaint  filed  against  International 
Magazine  Service  of  the  Mid-Atlantic, 
Inc. 

Offers  of  free  magazines,  misrepre- 
sented or  unstated  contract  terms,  rep- 
resentations that  reader  interest  surveys 
are  being  conducted,  representations 
that  the  consumer  is  a  winner  or  eligible 
to  win  substantial  prizes  in  a  contest — 
practices  named  in  the  New  Jersey  com- 
plaint— are  typical  of  the  sales  practices 
being  utilized  by  International  Magazine 
Service  of  the  Mid-Atlantic  and  nu- 
merous other  magazine  subscription 
sales  companies  all  across  the  country. 
Consumer  fraud  of  this  or  any  other 
kind  must  be  stamped  out  where  it 
thrives,  where  it  profits,  and  where  it 
seeks  to  conceal  itself — in  interstate 
commerce.  Decisive  Federal  Qovemment 
action,  either  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission or  by  Cofigress,  can  stamp  out 
this  kind  of  consumer  fraud. 
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The  sales  abuses  Identified  in  New 
Jersey  are  not  merely  Isolated  instances 
of  misrepresentation  which  can  be  traced 
to  one  or  two  unscrupulous  sales  person- 
nel. They  are  but  one  small  bit  of  a  vast 
pattern  of  fraud  which  typifies  the  sales 
tactics  of  a  niunber  of  multtonlllion -dol- 
lar magazine  subscription  sales  opera- 
tions owned  by  or  afWlated  with  some  of 
the  best  known  publishing  lK>UMfl  in  the 
Nation. 

I  want  to  point  out  thai  this  action  by 
the  New  Jersey  attorney  general  and 
other  legal  proceedings  begun  by  the  at- 
torney general  of  Pennsylvania  against 
magazine  subscription  sales  abuses  are 
the  direct  result  of  attention  focused  on 
deceptive  and  fraudulent  practices  by 
the  Easton,  Pa.,  Express  newspaper's 
public  service  column,  "Action  I  Express." 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  information  of  my 
colleagues,  many  of  whom  are  contacting 
my  office  for  Information  regarding 
magazine  sales  abuses,  I  Insert  in  the 
REcoRt) "a  copy  of  the  complaint  filed  in 
the  Siiperlor  Ck)urt  of  New  Jersey  yes- 
terday. 
AxTHiTs  J.  Snxa,  Attobkkt  Osimux.  or  Nxw 

JEBSXT,   PLAXNTITT,    v.    iNTCmWATlONAI.  Mao- 

Azzm    SnvicK,    a    Cocpoeation    or    trx 
State  or  Maitland,  DsmfOANT 

STTPSSIOB    COVBT    or    NTW    JMRSXr,    CHANCOtT 
orvUION,    WAKBXN    COOTfTT,    DOCKXT    MO.    — 

cirn.  ACTioif  cottnAon 

Plslntur.  Artbur  J.  SUla,  Attorney  Oenenl 
of  Stw  Jersey  who  resides  at  1100  Raymond 
BotUevard,  Room  604  Newark,  New  Jersey 
states  aa  follows: 

Count  / 

1.  The  Attorney  General  Is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  administering  the  NJ. 
Ck>nsunier  Protection  Act  N.JAA.  6fl:8-l 
et  seq. 

2.  Defendant.  International  Magazine 
Service  Is  a  Delaware  Corporation  engaging 
In  the  business  of  soliciting  magazine  sub- 
scriptions within  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 
Said  defendant  Is  not  registered  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  as  a  non-realdent  corpora- 
tlcn  doing  business  In  New  Jersey. 

3.  Defendant,  through  Its  agents  and  em- 
ployees. Stanley  Bernstein.  Prank  OlgUottl 
and  Harry  Stubbs  and  through  sub-employ- 
ees of  the  stated  Individuals,  actively  solicits 
the  pvirchase  of  subscriptions  to  magazines 
and  periodicals  from  the  residents  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey. 

4.  Between  the  dates  of  August  28.  1967  end 
the  present  defendant,  through  Its  agents 
and  employees,  solicited  magazine  subscrip- 
tions from  those  New  Jersey  consumers  set 
forth  In  Schedule  A.  Said  schedule  Is  at- 
tached to  and  made  a  part  of  this  complaint. 
Said  solicitations  resulted  In  the  execution 
of  written  contracts  obligating  New  Jersey 
consumers  to  purchase  subscriptions  In  di- 
verse magazines  and  other  periodical  publi- 
cations. 

5.  Said  solicitations  were  Initiated  through 
telephone  Inquiries  made  by  defendant's 
agents  and  employees  wherein  the  stated 
consumers  were  led  to  believe  by  representa- 
tions made  by  defendant's  agents  and  em- 
ployees that  free  magazine  subscriptions 
were  available  to  them. 

6.  As  a  result  of  said  representations  the 
stated  consumers  allowed  defendant  to  visit 
their  private  homes. 

7.  While  In  the  homes  of  the  stated  New 
Jersey  consumers  defendant  through  Its 
agents  and  employees  actively  employed  cer- 
t«ln  luUawful  sales  solicitation  practices. 
Said  unlawful  practices  Included,  but  are 
not  limited  to  the  following: 
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(A)  RepreeentaUoiM  that  sabMnlptloiM  to 
certain  periodicals  were  free  when  In  fact 
the  total  contracv  prices  paid  were  sub- 
stantially equivalent  to  or  greater  than  di- 
rect subecrlptlon  prices  with  the  publlahera 
of  the  individual  magazlnea  subscribed  to. 

(B)  Representations  that  monthly  pay- 
ments were  to  be  certain  stated  amounts  and 
for  certain  sUted  durations  where  In  fact 
upon  receipt  of  payment  booklets  both  the 
amount  and  duration '  were  materially  dif- 
ferent from -the  terms  verbally  represented 
by  defendant  through  Itt  agents  and  em- 
ployeee. 

Bald  repreeentaUons  made  In  the  courae  of 
soUciting  the  purchase  of  merchandise  con- 
stitutes the  use  and  employment  of  false 
prwnlaes,  false  pretenses,  deception  and  mls- 
repreeenutlon  aU  in  violation  of  N.J.8.A. 
50:8-3. 

Count  tl 

1.  Plalntlir  repeats  and  reiterates  each  and 
every  allegation  of  the  firs*  count  of  the 
complaint  as  if  the  same  were  recited  herein 
at  length  or  Incorporated  herein  by  refer- 
ence. 

a.  During  both  the  above  sUted  dates  and 
at  present  defendant  through  lU  agents 
and  employees  employ  a  sales  technique 
known  as  the  "IntemaUonal  Hotline." 

3.  Said  sales  technique  Is  initiated  by  a 
telephone  call  to  a  prospective  customer 
wherein  It  Is  represented  that  the  customer 
"may"  win  a  color  television  set,  an  all  ex- 
pense vacation  to  Hawaii  or  Puerto  Rico,  a 
new  Mustang  convertible,  "plus  hundreds 
of  other  prizes".  Pinal  selection  of  winners 
Is  Indicated  as  being  by  "random  drawing." 

4.  As  a  condition  for  the  customer's  win- 
nlng  any  of  the  above  stated  prizes  the  con- 
sumer Is  requested  to  give  his  name  and 
address. 

6.  In  addition  to  the  solicitation  of  the 
consumers  name  and  address,  a  request  is 
made  that  the  consumers  "without  obliga- 
tion" assist  defendant  International  Maga- 
zine Service  In  Its  "readership  Inquiry"  by 
naming  two  magazines  which  are  presently 
not  subscribed  to  by  the  consumer. 

6.  At  no  point  In  the  sales  technique  Is  It 
revealed  to  the  consumer  that  International 
Magazine  Service  is  soliciting  or  Is  about  to 
solicit  magazine  subscriptions  from  the  con- 
sumer. 

7.  In  those  cases  where  names  and  ad- 
dresaee  are  given,  defendant  dispatches  sales 
personnel  to  the  homes  of  consumer  for  the 
express  purpose  of  soliciting  subscription 
contracu.  Said  solid  tatloiu  are  made  within 
several  hours  after  the  Inquiry  from  "Inter- 
national Hotline"  and  are  directly  related  to 
the  representations  contained  therein. 

8.  Defendant's  use  of  the  above  stated 
sales  technique  constitutes  the  use  and  em- 
ployment of  false  pretense,  misrepresentation 
and  deception  In  violation  of  N.J.S  A.  56:8-2 
in  that  said  technique  Is  in  fact  a  reuse  em- 
plcved  for  the  single  purpose  of  gaining  entry 
Into  the  private  residences  of  the  consuming 
public  for  the  purpose  of  Inducing  subscrip- 
tion contracts. 

Count  m 

1.  Plaintiff  repeats  and  reiterates  each  and 
every  allegation  of  the  first  and  second  counts 
of  the  complaint  as  If  the  same  were  recited 
herein  at  length  or  incorporated  herein  by 
reference. 

3.  In  the  course  of  soliciting  the  contracts 
with  those  consumers  set  forth  in  the  sched- 
ule annexed  hereto  and  made  a  part  hereof, 
defendant  through  Its  agents  and  employ- 
ees, represented  the  total  dollar  obligations 
under  the  stated  contracts  In  terms  of 
monthly  paymenu. 

3.  Defendant  at  no  time  In  the  course  of 
soliciting  the  stated  contracts  revealed  the 
total  obligations  owing  from  the  stated  con- 
sumers In  terms  of  the  total  dollars  due  and 
owing  for  the  subscriptions  contracted  for. 
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4.  DaCaiMUnVe  faUure  to  elaarly  state  the 
total  dollar  obligations  embodied  in  the 
stated  eonCraots  prior  to  the  executing  there- 
of constitutes  the  knowing  concealment; 
■upprseslon  and  omission  of  a  material  taot 
relating  to  the  sUted  sales  transactions  with 
the  intent  that  the  stated  consumers  rely 
upon  such  concealment,  suppreeaion  and 
omission.  aU  In  vlolaUon  of  N.J.S-A.  66:8-3. 

Wherefore,  Plaintiff  demands  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  An  order  enjoining  defendant  from  en- 
gaging In  the  use  and/or  employment  of 
those  specific  acts  and  practicee  herein  al- 
leged and  found  to  t>e  violative  of  NJ.Sul. 
56:8-3. 

3.  An  order  enjoining  defendant.  Inter- 
national Magazine  Service,  from  engaging  in 
business  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  until 
such  time  that  said  defendant  secures  the 
certificate  of  authority  required  of  non-resi- 
dent corporations  by  NJ£Ji.  14:15-8. 

3.  An  order  In  accordance  with  N.J.8.A. 
56:8-8  rescinding  the  contracts  executed  by 
those  consumers  set  forth  In  the  attached 
schedule  and  directing  defendant  to  return 
any  and  all  monies  and  property  to  those 
consiimers  set  forth  in  the  annexed  schedule 
where  such  monies  have  been  acquired  by 
practices  herein  alleged  and  found  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  NJ.S.A.  56:8-3. 

4.  An  order  pursuant  to  N.J.S.A.  56:8-18 
assessing  monetary  penalties  In  the  amoiut 
of  tlOO  for  each  transaction  found  to  be  vlo- 
laUve  of  N.J.S_A.  66:8-3. 

Aanroi  J.  Siua 
Attorney  General  of  New  Jertey. 
(By)   DouoLAS  J.  Hakfss. 
Deputy  Attorney  General. 

BanamM-A" 
CONSUlOai'B  WAMZ  AltO  ADoasss 

Mrs.  Sandra  L.  Bergar.  Oreenwlcb  Street, 
StewartsTlUe,  NJ. 

Alice  C.  Claxton,  Washington  Street,  Pbll- 
lipsburg,  N.J. 

Mrs.  Claire  Conway,  367  W.  Warren  Street, 
Washington,  N.J. 

Mrs.  Francis  Faltlnosky,  Box  36,  Route  3, 
BCUford,  N.J. 

Mrs.  Nancy  Oouger,  Route  1,  Box  398. 
StewartsvlUe,  NJ. 

Mrs.  Melva  J.  Lewis.  60  New  Jersey  Avenue, 
Blackwood.  N  J. 

Mrs.  Olga  Mohr,  106  North  Rlverrlew  Road, 
Phllllpsburg.  N.J. 

Mrs.  Harold  Parry,  169  Belt  Road.  PhlUlps- 
burg,  NJ. 

Miss  Kathleen  Penna,  749  Linden  Avenue, 
Elizabeth,  NJ. 

Mrs.  Virginia  PurseU,  774V^  South  Main 
Street,  PhllUpsburg,  N.J. 

Mrs.  Elmer  Ramsey,  103  Falrvlew  Avenue, 
High  Bridge.  N  J. 

Mrs.  Grace  Rossi,  563  Roeeberry  Street, 
Phllllpsburg,  N  J. 

Mrs.  Rodger  L.  Smith,  338-6tb  Street,  Mor- 
ris Park,  PhlUlpsbiirg,  NJ. 

Mrs.  Martin  Stoken,  6  Hensbaw  Court, 
PhllUpsburg,  N.J. 

Mrs.  Arlene  Taylor,  187  Cedar  Alley,  PhU- 
Upsburg,  NJ. 

Raymond  Uslgnol.  1536  Good  Intent  Road, 
Deptford.  N.J. 

Sarah  Wene,  314  Somerset  St..  Alpha,  JfJ. 

Stella  Young,  RX>.  it  2.  Box  383,  Phillips- 
biuv.  NJ. 

Josephine  Tukna.  776Vi  So.  Main  Street, 
PhllUpsburg.  N.J. 

AKTHTra  J.  Snxs.  Attoknkt  OxmaaL  or  New 
jfxszT,  PLAiMTirr.  V.  IimaNATioMAi.  Maoa- 
ziKE  Scxvicz,  a  Corposation  or  THE  State 
or  Maxylano,  Defendant. 

AFFUAvrr  or  vxaxncATioif 

State  of  New  Jeeset, 
County  of  Essex.  M.- 
Douglas J.  Harper  being  duly  sworn  accord- 
ing to  law  deposes  and  says : 
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1.  I  am  a  Deputy  Attorney  General  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  and  discharge  my  duties 
u  co-counsel  to  the  N.J.  OflSce  of  Consumer 
Protection.  \ 

3.  The  Attorney  General  bf  New  Jersey  Is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  adminis- 
tering the  New  Jersey  Consumer  Protection 
Act.  N.J.S.A.  56 : 6-1  et  »eq. 

3.  In  accordance  with  the  above-stated  di- 
rective, the  Office  of  Consumer  Protection 
exlsu  within  the  Department  of  Law  and 
Public  Safety. 

4.  I  have  read  the  complaint  filed  herewith 
and  the  facts  stated  therein  are  true  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  Information  and  belief. 
Said  facts  are  taken  from  the  InveeUgatlve 
files  of  the  New  Jersey  Office  of  Constuner 
Protection. 

5.  Given  the  truth  of  said  facts  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  defendant  named  in  the  com- 
plaint herein  has  engaged  In  and  Is  preeently 
engaging  m  acts  violative  of  NJJB.A.  56:8-3. 

AaruuE  J.  RiT.iai 
Attorney  General  of  New  Jersey. 

By  DOTTCUis  J.  HAaPKB, 
Deputy  Attorney  General. 

ARTHoa  J.  Snj.8,  Attoenet  General  or  New 
Jeeset,  Plaintiff,  v.  International  Maga- 
zine Service,  a  Corforatiok  or  the  Staxs 

or  MARTLANO,  DErEMSANT 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MONEY  FOR  MASS  TRANSTT— LET 
US  GET  MOVING 
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SUPERIOR    COT7RT    OF    MEW     JERSXT,    CHAMCBT 

onnaiON,  warren  gountt,  docket  no.  — 

CIVIL  ACTION  :  ORDER  TO  SHOW  CAUSE 

This  matter  being  opened  to  the  Court  by 
Arthur  J.  Sills,  Attorney  General  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey,  Plaintiff,  by  Douglas  J.  Har- 
per, Deputy  Attorney  General  attorney  for 
Plaintiff  and  it  appearing  to  the  Court  upon 
a  reading  of  the  duly  verified  Complaint  that 
the  defendant  Is  in  violation  of  NJ.SA.  56: 
8-3  in  that  he  did  perform  certain  acts  con- 
trary to  the  above  stated  statutory  Section, 
to  wit: 

a.  Representations  that  subscriptions  to 
certain  periodicals  were  free  when  in  fact 
the  total  contract  prices  paid  were  substan- 
tially equivalent  to  or  greater  than  direct 
subscription  prices  with  the  publishers  of  the 
individual  magazines  subscribed  to. 

b.  Representations  that  monthly  payments 
were  to  be  certain  stated  amounts  and  for 
certain  stated  durations  where  in  fact  upon 
receipt  of  payment  booklets  both  the  amount 
and  duration  were  materially  different  from 
the  terms  verbally  represented  by  defendant 
though  its  agents  and  employees. 

c.  The  use  and  employment  of  a  sales  prac- 
tice wherein  the  total  dollar  obligation 
arising  out  of  the  contract  obligating  said 
consumers  is  not  revealed  in  clear  and  ex- 
press terms  prior  to  the  execution  of  said 
contracts. 

It  Is  on  this  —  day  of .  1969  ordered 

that  the  defendant  show  cause  before  the 
Superior  Court  of  New  Jersey,  Chancery  Divi- 
sion, Warren  County,  in  the  Morris  County 
Courthouse,  (Judge  Alexander  P.  Waugh) 
Morrlstown,  New  Jersey  on  the  —  day  of 

,  1969  at  9:30  o'clock  In  the  forenoon  or 

as  soon  thereafter  as  counsel  may  be  heard 
why  an  interlocutory  Injunction  prohibiting 
defendant  from  engaging  in  the  above  stated 
acts  should  not  be  granted  pending  final  dis- 
position of  plaintiff's  claim  for  the  reUef  set 
forth  m  the  Complaint  to  be  served  herewith. 

It  Is  further  ordered  that  a  copy  of  this 
Order  to  Show  Cause  and  of  the  Complaint 
and  affidavits  annexed  thereto,  aU  certified 
to  be  true  copies  by  Deputy  Attorney  General 
Douglas  J.  Harper,  be  served  on  the  defendant 
within  (  )  days  from  the  date  hereof  by  per- 
sonaUy  serving  the  said  certified  copy  of  the 
Complaint,  affidavits  and  Order  as  provided 
by  the  rules  of  Court. 

Alexander  P.  Wauor.  J.S.C. 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF  PEWirSTLVAMXA 

IN  THE  HOITSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  28,  1989 

Mr. 'MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gravity  of  the  transportation  situation 
in  our  cities  demands  prompt  Federal 
action  to  help  cities  and  States  build 
modem  mass  transportation  systems  to 
meet  tomorrow's  needs. 

The  fact  Of  the  matter  is  that  there 
is  Just  not  enough  Federal  money  avail- 
able for  mass  transit  programs.  When 
you  consider  that  $37  of  Federal  money 
is  spent  for  highways  for  each  $1  spent 
on  mass  transportation,  this  amounts  to 
what  I  consider  "highway  robbery." 

Those  of  us  who  have  introduced  legis- 
lation to  provide  a  capital  investment  to 
build  a  better  and  more  balanced  trans- 
portation system  through  the  establish- 
ment of  a  mass  transportation  trust 
fund  were  heartened  by  a  general  en- 
dorsement of  this  idea  by  Secretary  Volpe 
at  the  Fourth  International  Conference 
on  Urban  Transportation,  held  in  my 
city  of  Pittsburgh  last  March.  However, 
since  that  time  there  have  been  con- 
flicting reports  concerning  what  he  con- 
sidered the  Department's  priorities  to  be, 
and  no  official  word  from  the  Secretary 
or  the  administration. 

I  believe  the  United  States  needs  to 
establish  a  national  goal  for  urban  mass 
transportation  as  we  have  done  for  de- 
fense and  space. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  May  22 
carried  an  excellent  article  in  which  it  is 
reported  that  the  Secretary  does  consider 
public  transportation  his  top  priority, 
and  plans  to  request  money  for  a  pro- 
gram to  upgrade  our  existing  systems, 
develop  new  transit  systems  and  estab- 
lish an  innovative  long-range  planning 
program. 

If  this  is  true,  he  will  be  verbalizing 
what  many  of  us  in  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  have  been  ad- 
vocating for  some  time,  and  we  would  be 
delighted  to  lend  our  support. 

Your  move,  Mr.  Secretary. 

I  include  the  Wall  Street  Journal  ar- 
ticle for  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
Uncloogino       the       Jam — Administration 

Stresses  Mass  Transtt  as  Cttre  fob  Urban 

TRAmc  Ills — EitPTtuBis  Is  Shutino  Prom 

HiOHWATs;  Aid  for  Present  Systems,  Re- 

SKARca  Planned — ^Barriers  to  a  Spendino 

Boost 

(By  Ronald  G.  Shafer) 

Washinqton. — ^To  the  surprise  of  some 
early  critics.  President  Nixon's  transporta- 
tion chiefs  plan  to  promote  mass  pubUc 
transportation,  not  more  highways,  as  the 
best  way  to  tmtangle  urban  traffic  Jams. 

Though  the  Budget  Bureau  has  opposed 
a  Transportation  Department  proposal  for 
a  special  trust  fund  to  mass  transit  aid  to 
cities,  officials  say  an  expanded  public  trans- 
p>ortatlon  program  remains  a  top  goal  this 
year.  They're  planning  sharply  Increased 
Federal  aid  aimed  at  Improving  the  si>eed, 
convenience  and  comfort  of  travel  by  bus, 
subway  or  siirface  rail  line.  The  planners 
hope  their  efforts  will  lure  more  travelers 


out    of    the    autoB    that   often   choke   city 
streets. 

Ifs  possible  that  some  problems  with 
safety  Implications,  such  as  air  congestion, 
may  get  more  immediate  attention.  But 
fiindamentaUy,  "if  I  have  to  set  a  priority, 
the  number  one  priority  is  public  trans- 
portation," says  John  A.  Volpe,  Secretary  of 
Transportation. 

That  surprises  some  observers  because  Mr. 
Volpe  came  to  his  new  post  with  the  label 
of  highway  backer.  Supporters  of  the  former 
Massachusetts  governor  Insist  that  label 
wasn't  completely  accurate.  The  Transporta- 
tion Department  naturally  Isn't  going  to 
stop  hlghway-buUdlng,  but  officials  say  It 
wUl  push  to  give  localities  as  a  realistic  alter- 
native to  Federal  highway  aid  for  aUevlatlng 
urban  transportation  problems. 

RisiNa  TO  $600  million  a  tear 
To  provide  that  alternative,  officials  are 
aiming  for  annual  mass  transit  aid  starting 
at  about  $200  mlUlon  and  rising  to  $600 
mlUlon  by  1974.  These  outlays  now  run  about 
$170  mllUon  a  year.  But  Mr.  Volpe  woiild 
actually  prefer  to  spend  as  much  as  $1  bU- 
llon  annually  for  mass  transit  within  two 
or  three  years.  He's  now  seeking  Presiden- 
tial approval  for  such  an  ambitious  plan. 
His  success  or  faUiiic  wlU  become  known 
when  the  Administration  unveils  its  mass 
transit  program,  probably  next  week. 

Whatever  sum  Is  chosen,  the  money  would 
go  toward  three  objectives.  One  would  be  an 
immediate  upgrading  of  existing  transit  sys- 
tems, particularly  by  helping  to  finance  new 
buses  or  raU  cars.  A  second  goal  would  be  a 
start  on  development  of  new  transit  systems 
for  use  in  five  or  10  years,  possibly  including 
high-speed  vehicles  propelled  on  cushions  of 
air.  A  third  phase  would  Involve  long-range 
planning  for  even  more  advanced  transit  In- 
novations; these  might  Include  "gravltralns," 
which  would  be  propelled  by  their  own  weight 
through  inclined  underground  tunnels  and 
then  would  roll  upward  to  surface  stations  on 
their  own  momentum  and  pneumatic  pres- 
sure. 

"Our  feeling  Is  that  we've  got  to  act  now  on 
the  immediate  problems  but  stiU  recognize 
what  the  needs  will  be  in  the  next  decades," 
says  Charles  Baker,  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
of  Transportation. 

A  further  Idea  of  what  the  planners  have  In 
mind  can  be  gleaned  from  a  sampling  of  the 
Volpe  team's  recent  aid  grants  for  mass  tran- 
sit projects.  They  Include  8200.000  for  study 
of  a  system  of  moving  sidewalks  In  Boston,  a 
$246,000  initial  allocation  for  a  planned  de- 
monstration of  poUutlon-free  steam-powered 
bupes  m  San  Francisco  and  a  $26.2  mllUon 
grant  to  a  Chicago  public  agency  for  the  pur- 
chase of  130  new  commuter  cars  for  the  nU- 
nolE  Central  Railroad. 

TOO    LITTLE   TOO    LATE? 

It  remains  to  be  seen  how  much  the  depart- 
ment actuaUy  can  do  to  unsnarl  urban  con- 
gestion. Some  critics  contend  Its  mass  tran- 
sit program  represents  too  little  too  late.  And 
It's  StiU  uncertain  how  big  a  program  it  wUl 
be  able  to  push  through  the  Budget  Bureau 
and  Congress;  ardent  highway  advocates  may 
oppose  any  steep  rise  in  spending  for  mass 
public  transportation  If  it  seems  to  raise  a 
threat  to  road-building. 

Mass-transit  supporters,  for  their  part,  are 
worried  that  the  Transportation  Department 
win  scale  down  Its  plans.  "If  the  department 
backs  out  now,  it  could  frustrate  growing 
support  to  move  ahead  on  pubUc  transporta- 
tion," says  Donald  Alexander,  a  legislative 
assistant  for  the  National  League  of  Cities. 

Urban  and  transit  officials  say  increased— 
and  long-term — Federal  support  is  needed 
for  mass  transit  If  the  financially  strapped 
cities  are  to  cope  with  congestion.  Without 
such  a  commitment,  "we'U  Just  continue  to 
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hobble  along  until  somebody  does  something 
about  It."  says  Thomas  B.  O'Connor,  general 
manager  of  the  Institute  for  Rail  Transit. 

Transportation  Department  offlclals  Insist 
they  will  press  hard  for  their  expanded  maas 
transit  program.  "Anybody  who  thinks  Oor. 
Voipe  wont  fight  for  his  programs  doean't 
know  him,"  says  one  long-time  aide.  They 
note  that  President  Nixon  has  specified  maaa 
transit  tm  one  of  his  top  priorities. 

Tin  comcxrnva  oaoaaL 

Almost  everyone  agrees  something  has  to 
be  done  about  the  traffic  congestion  that 
threatens  to  choke  many  city  centers.  Auto- 
mobiles are  proliferating  while  public  transit 
systems  deteriorate.  Among  the  cities  BViffer- 
Ing  most  are  New  York.  Boston  and  Wash- 
ington. The  Transportation  Department  es- 
timates that  the  average  auto-commuter  In 
some  large  cities  spends  13%  of  bis  waking 
hours  In  trafflc  each  workday.  In  some  cities — 
notably  New  York — commuters  who  use 
outdated  public  transportation  fare  no  bet- 
ter aa  far  as  time  goes.  OfBclals  also  say  that 
Inner-clty  residents,  many  of  whom  don't 
own  cars,  cant  reach  Jobs  on  many  present 
transit  systems  without  numerous  transfers 
and  Idng  delays. 

To  dfw,  the  Federal  Government's  solution 
for  urban  cong>estlon  has  been  more  high- 
ways— a  solution  that  has  recently  run  Into 
opposition  In  New  York,  Chicago,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore,  Washington  and  other 
dtlee.  While  $170  million  annually  now  goes 
for  mass  transit.  Federal  highway  aid  runs 
between  M  billion  and  IS  billion  a  year 
(though  much  of  that  money  goes  for  roads 
outside  urban  areas).  Moreover,  Uncle  Sam 
pays  90%  of  the  highway  costs  and  only  two- 
thirds  of  the  bill  for  Federally  aided  mass 
transit  projects.  States  and  cities  thus  have 
had  little  real  choice,  transportation  plan- 
ners say. 

What's  needed,  offlclals  contend,  la  a  more 
realistic  view  of  both  private  autoe  and  pub- 
Uc  tranalt.  Indeed,  "the  key  to  the  entire  pas- 
senger transport  network  Is  the  automobile." 
says  James  Beggs,  Under  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation. "No  solution  to  our  other  prob- 
lems can  be  complete  unless  we  learn  to  con- 
trol It." 

While  hoping  to  lure  auto  riders  to  public 
transportation,  offlclals  say  tougher  restric- 
tions on  autos  may  be  needed  eventually  if 
cities  arent  to  be  Inundated  by  cars.  Among 
the  posslbllltlea:  A  tax  on  auto-commuters 
entering  cities  during  rtiah  hours  or  even 
the  complete  banning  of  cars  In  city  centers. 

As  for  mass  transit,  "wepugbt  to  get  rid  of 
the  Idea  once  and  for  all  that  public  trans- 
portation must  make  a  profit."  Secretary 
Volpe  has  said.  "Public  transportation  Is  so 
Important  that  we  must  look  at  its  flnanclxig 
much  like  any  other  public  service.  We  don't 
expect  the  Army  to  make  a  profit." 

While  private  operation  of  mass  tranalt  Is 
preferred.  Transportation  Department  of- 
ficials add.  such  Intraclty  transit  Is  Increas- 
ingly dUBcult  to  run  at  a  profit.  Here  In 
Washington,  one  of  the  largest  cities  stUl 
served  by  privately  owned  transportation 
lines,  the  D.C.  Transit  System  has  continued 
to  run  in  the  red  despite  a  series  of  fare  In- 
creases; there  are  proposals  for  the  local  gov- 
ernment to  take  over. 

am  Foa  aocRnm,  w.t. 

TtM  Volpe  team  has  already  approved  a  $S 
million  grant  to  help  the  city  of  Rochester. 
N.Y..  purchase  the  local  biu  lines,  as  well  aa 
buy  37  new  buses.  If  necessary,  ofllclals  say, 
local  governments  should  take  on  the  re- 
sponsibility of  operating  public  transit  even 
at  a  loss.  Just  as  they  support  schools  or 
police  services. 

The  Federal  Government  can  chip  In  with 
some  aid  but  probably  wouldnt  provide  di- 
rect operaUng  subsidies.  "That's  a  bottom- 
less pit."  says  Paul  Cherlngton.  Assistant 
Transportation  Secretary  for  Policy  and  In- 
ternational Affairs. 
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nwter  the  departmeat'a  currant  plan,  tbs 
Federal  Government  would  provlds  loans  to 
localities  primarily  for  mass  transit  Improve- 
ments or  to  pay  the  Intsiest  oo  long-tsna 
«in»iw»tTig  for  transportation.  For  major  pro]- 
scts,  the  localities — generally  metropolitan 
areas  InohMllng  suburbs,  aa  opposed  to  cities 
alone — first  would  have  to  come  up  with  a 
comprehensive,  long-rangs  plan  for  all  tjpss 
of  transportation. 

Department  offlclals  maintain  they  arent 
vredded  to  the  trust  fund  plan  to  flnanos 
their  plans  but  are  hopeful  of  obtaining  some 
sort  of  long-term  Federal  <i«*n<Hng  commit- 
ment. "What  we've  got  to  have  Is  a  pro- 
gram that  allows  a  locality  to  make  plans 
with  the  assurance  the  money  will  be  there 
19  years  from  now,"  says  James  D.  Braman, 
Assistant  Transportation  Secretary  for  Urban 
Systems  and  Environment. 

Krw  BUS  aoiTRS 

Wliatever  the  financing,  the  Initial  em- 
phaals  will  be  on  fast  first-aid  for  todays 
transit  systems — plain  old  buses,  subways 
and  trains — rather  than  exoUc  schemes  (or 
monorails  or  electronic  highways. 

This  means  providing  Federal  money  to 
help  bi}y  alr-condltloned  rail  cars  or  new 
buses.  It  also  means  aid  to  cities  that  want 
to  redraw  bus  routes  to  make  them  mors 
convenient  for  commuters  to  get  to  Jobs  In 
the  city  and  for  ghetto  residents  who  want 
to  travel  to  Job  openings  In  the  suburbs. 
Cleveland  Mayor  Carl  Stokes  Is  among  those 
Interested  In  laying  out  new  routes. 

Meanwhile,  the  department  would  begin 
the  study  of  bolder  transportation  Innova- 
tions. "If  we  Just  patch  up  the  kind  of  sub- 
ways and  buses  you  find  today,  patronage  will 
continue  to  drop."  warns  Secretary  Volpe. 

These  Innovations  could  range  from  auto- 
mated rapid  transit  systems  such  as  the  one 
currenUy  being  b»illt  In  the  San  Frandaco 
bay  area  to  alr-cuahlon  vehicles  that  could 
carry  100  people  at  speeds  up  to  300  mllss 
an  hour  on  routes  extending  from  clUes  to 
the  suburbs  or  beyond.  The  Transportation 
Department  hopes  to  have  an  alr-cuahlon 
test  under  way  by  1973  pocslbly  running  be- 
tween Miami  and  a  new  air-port  proposed 
near  the  Everglades. 
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THE   ROBERTS   CASE— JUSTICE   ON 
TRIAL 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  28.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  another  of  its  remarkable 
decisions  has  held  that  in  a  case  on  ap- 
peal a  Justice  who  is  in  business  with 
the  judges  who  heard  the  case  below 
cannot  be  recused  for  cause  by  one  of 
the  litigants. 

The  unique  situation  involves  Dr.  Wil- 
liam H.  Roberts  in  a  case  involving 
Catholic  University.  The  circuit  court  of 
appeals  had  ruled  against  Dr.  Roberts, 
and  one  of  the  questions  to  be  resolved 
by  the  Supreme  Court  involves  the 
credibility  of  Chief  Judge  David  L. 
Bazelon.  of  the  U.8.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit. 

Chief  Judge  Bazelon  and  Associate 
Justice  William  J.  Brennan  are  business 
partners  in  the  recently  exposed  tax 
shelters.  Concord  Associates  and  Wilson 
Associates.  See  my  remarks,  Rccoro  of 
May  15,  1969,  page  12687. 

In  a  question  of  the  credibility  of  a 


witness,  can  there  be  any  question  as  to 
whom  Brennan  will  believe?  He  must 
choose  between  David  Bazelon,  his  finan- 
cial partner,  and  Roberts,  who  is  un- 
known to  him  and  who  has  shown  the 
courage  to  bare  Brennan's  financial  en- 
tanglement with  Bazelon,  Wright,  and 
Fortas.  and  to  ask  in  the  name  of  Jus- 
tice that  Brennan  step  aside  and  not 
take  part  in  reviewing  of  his  partner's 
decision. 

Despite  the  court's  arbitrary  ruling, 
Dr.  Roberts'  case  remains  undecided.  All 
will  watch  to  see  if  Justice  Brennan  will 
demonstrate  the  honor  and  the  absolute 
impartiality  hitherto  expected  of  a  Jus- 
tice of  our  Supreme  Court  by  voluntarily 
recusing  himself  and  declining  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  case.  I  Include  a  news 
clipping  as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  (D.O.)  Evening  Star, 
Mayas.  1969] 

Coirrr  Won't  Bas  Bxxnnan  nr  CU  Cass 

The  Supreme  Court  today  refused  to  order 
one  of  Its  members.  William  J.  Brennan,  to 
disqualify  himself  from  handling  a  case  In- 
volving Catholic  University. 

Brennan's  recent  tie  with  the  university's 
law  school  and  his  business  connections  with 
Icwer  coxirt  Judgee.  who  had  beard  the  case, 
had  been  challenged  by  the  law  professor  who 
filed  the  lawsuit. 

Prof.  William  H.  Roberts  has  been  seeking 
a  court  ruling  to  restore  a  school  of  Interna- 
tional law  he  formerly  headed  on  the  campus. 
It  was  merged  with  another  department  two 
years  ago. 

Falling  In  lower  courts,  Roberts  Is  seeking 
to  appeal  to  the  highest  court.  But  he  filed  a 
motion  to  disqualify  Brennan  from  any  part 
In  handling  the  appeal. 

Without  giving  Its  reasons,  the  covirt  today 
refused  to  disqualify  Brennan.  It  did  not  act 
on  Roberts'  appeal.  When  It  does,  Brennan 
could.  If  he  wishes,  dlsqxiallf y  himself. 


DRUG  ABUSE  POSES  DEADLY 
THREAT 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or  wtanntaoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday.  May  28,  1969 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  drug  abuse 
Is  a  prime  cause  of  crime  and  domestic 
chaos  and  a  greater  Federal  effort  to 
educate  citizens  about  dangerous  drugs 
is  obviously  called  for. 

As  ranking  Republican  on  the  Public 
Health  and  Welfare  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Interstate  tmd  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee,  I  am  convinced  there 
is  no  greater  threat  to  the  people  of  this 
coimtry  than  in  the  abusive  use  of  harm- 
ful drugs.  If  we  ignore  this  threat,  the 
future  cost  to  society  will  be  Immense  in 
terms  of  crime,  illegitimacy,  and  human 
degradation. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  more  than 
100.000  Americans  are  already  narcotics 
addicts,  whose  annual  cost  to  society 
amoimts  to  $541  million.  And  all  the  evi- 
dence points  to  a  massive  increase  in 
nonnarcotic  drug  abusers.  About  40  tons 
of  amphetamine  tablets  are  being  pro- 
duced each  year,  enough  to  provide 
everyone  In  the  coimtry  with  35  doses. 
About  half  these  tablets  are  reported  to 
have  gone  into  Illicit  channels  of  dis- 
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trlbutlon.  At  least  5  million  Americans 
have  been  estimated  to  have  used  mari- 
huana at  least  once. 

Most  alarming  is  the  "drug  tug"  craae 
among  young  people.  Prom  slum  schools 
to  college  campuses,  it  has  become  tragi- 
cally fashionable  to  experiment  with 
LSD,  marihuana,  and  other  kinds  of 
dope.  A  recent  study  showed  that  the 
use  of  marihuana  on  five  California  cam- 
puses tripled  in  18  months.  More  than  50 
percent  of  the  students  admitted  to 
smoking  pot.  In  one  Wstshington,  D.C, 
high  school,  it  has  been  reported  that 
nearly  a  full  one-third  of  the  student 
body  has  become  heroin  addicts. 

It  is  obvious  more  must  be  done  to  ac- 
quaint the  public,  particularly  young 
people,  with  the  step-by -step  descent  Into 
hopeless  addiction  which  seems  to  ac- 
company the  indiscriminate  use  of  drugs. 

I  am,  therefore,  today  joining  in  the 
cosponsorship  of  legislation  to  amend 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  by  adding 
a  new  section  dealing  with  dnig  abuse 
education  and  Information.  It  would 
provide  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  with  authority  to 
assist  public  or  private  nonprofit  projects 
devoted  to  educating  the  public  about 
drug  abuse  problems. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

If  we  seize  this  opportunity  to  in- 
troduce these  reforms,  gone  will  be  the 
days  of  bigger  deficits  and  mounting 
postage  costs  along  with  slower  delivery 
and  poorer  service. 


POSTAL  REFORM:  DANGER  AND 
OPPORTUNITY 


HON.  WILEY  MAYNE 

or  lowa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATIVKS 

Tuesday,  May  27,  1969 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  word 
"crisis"  in  Chinese  is  represented  by  the 
juxtaposition  of  two  word  pictures — the 
word  picture  for  "danger"  and  the  word 
picture  for  "opportunity."  Today  Amer- 
ica faces  a  crisis  in  mail  communication. 
But  although  we  are  confronted  by  the 
danger  of  a  breakdown  In  our  mail  serv- 
ice, we  also  have  the  opportunity  to  do 
something  about  it. 

It  is  about  time,  for  it  certainly  is  a 
paradox  that  just  when  we  are  close  to 
landing  a  man  on  the  moon,  we  still  can- 
not seem  to  deliver  a  letter  on  time.  Such 
a  spectacle  would  be  laughable  if  It  were 
not  so  serious. 

Delays  and  breakdowns  constantly 
threaten  the  msdls.  In  fact,  one  of  our 
largest  cities  in  1966  did  have  such  a 
breakdown  and  such  a  recurrence  could 
happen  any  day  in  one  of  our  metropoli- 
tan post  office  operations.  But  if  there  is 
the  ever-present  danger  of  late  mail,  lost 
letters,  and  even  postal  operation  col- 
lapse, we  now  have  Ein  opportunity  to 
bring  about  a  major  modernization  pro- 
gram. 

President  Nixon  has  proposed  a  plan 
that  would  take  the  Post  Office  out  of 
politics  and  make  it  an  Independent  Gov- 
ernment-owned operation  run  like  a  mod- 
em business  enterprise.  This  new  U.S. 
Postal  Service  will  be  self-supporting 
with  the  regulation  of  postal  increases 
decided  by  expert  rate  commissioners 
just  as  in  any  public  utility. 
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RICHARD   KINQ   MELLON 
FOUNDATION 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or  i>KinisTi.vAiaA 
IN  THE  HOUSBkOP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  28.  1969 

Mr.   FULTON   of  Peruasylvania,   Mr. 
Speaker,  I  insert  the  following  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks  f 
[Telegram] 

Hon.    RiCHAED   K.    MXIXON, 

PittMbUTgh,  Pa: 

Thank  you  so  much  for  sending  me  the 
report  for  the  years  1966-68  of  the  Richard 
King  Mellon  Foundation.  We  In  Pittsburgh 
and  Western  Pennsylvania  are  proud  and 
pleased  with  the  fine  progress  and  civic  and 
cultural  development  that  you  have  been 
able  to  assist  so  well.  In  the  United  States 
Navy  the  phrase  Is  "well  donel" 

As  I  beUeve  that  In  this  day  of  general 
attacks  on  foundations  the  excellent  report 
of  your  trustees  shows  what  can  be  accom- 
plished through  well  run  foiuidatlons.  I  am 
placing  this  report  In  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord for  today.  We  must  not  permit  hue  and 
cry  to  destroy  constructive  good  works,  but 
must  support  good  civic  assets  as  your  fine 
organization. 

My  compliments  to  you  for  your  generosity 
and  foresight  In  advancing  Pittsburgh's 
progress  and  civic  and  cultural  Improve- 
ments, and  my  compliments  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  officers,  and  consultants  of  the 
Richard  E:ing  Mellon  Foundation  for  their 
broad  vision. 

With  my  personal  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Congressman  Jim  Fulton, 

Pennsylvania. 

Richard  Kino  Mkixon  PotrNDATioN  Rsport 

OP    THK    Trustees.    1966-68.    Pxttsburoh. 

Pa. 

During  the  pmrlod  covered  by  this  Report, 
the  Richard  King  Mellon  Foundation  ob- 
served Its  twentieth  year  of  activity.  The 
anniversary  occurred  on  November  14.  1967. 
two  decades  from  the  date  on  which  the 
Foundation  was  created  by  deed  of  trust. 
Since  that  founding  date,  the  trustees  have 
approved  1,092  grants  to  535  recipients,  for  a 
total  authorized  disbursement  of  $43,373,533. 

The  year  1967  was  more  than  a  twentieth 
anniversary.  It  was  also  a  year  in  which  the 
Foundation  signlflcantly  Increased  the  scope 
and  number  of  programs  extending  the  social 
function  of  the  Pittsburgh  Renaissance  into 
the  poor  and  run-down  neighborhoods  of  the 
City.  The  tr\iBtees  made  grants  totaling  $11.- 
720318  in  the  three  Report  years  1966-1968. 
Of  that  amount,  $2,562,500  was  awarded  to 
programs  whose  goal  U  to  help  people  and 
communities  at  the  lowest  level  of  Income 
and  opportunity. 

Some  of  these  grants  continued  the  Foun- 
dation's traditional  support  of  programs  for 
helping  the  yoiuig,  the  old,  the  sick  and  the 
troubled.  Others  were  for  new  programs 
whose  purpose  Is  to  educate,  train  and  em- 
ploy disadvantaged  members  of  the  commu- 
nity. These  new  programs  have  been  added 
within  the  framework  of  the  Foundation's 
long  established  principles.  They  represent 
an  extension  of  our  alms  rather  than  a 
change  of  our  direction. 
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Increased  effort  by  the  Foundation  to  help 
remove  the  cavises  and  to  alleviate  the  effects 
of  poverty,  bad  housing,  under-education, 
chronic  xinemployment  and  racial  alienation 
grew  out  of  our  continuing,  supporting  par- 
ticipation In  the  program  of  renewal  and  re- 
building that  Pittsburgh  began  In  the  year 
the  Fovindatlon  was  created. 

Tax  szBiBTH  or  A  ctrr 
For  nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  Pitts- 
burgh had  been  growing  Into  an  Industrial 
slum.  In  1947,  it  was  a  blighted  city,  espe- 
cially In  the  830  acres  of  the  downtown  busi- 
ness area.  There  was  danger  of  more  coetly 
and  disastrous  floods.  Several  hundred  com- 
munities were  dumping  raw  sewage  Into  the 
rivers.  No  major  expressway  had  been  built  or 
designed.  Major  corporations  were  talking 
of  leaving,  and  some  had  leased  space  in 
other  cities.  George  Sessions  Perry,  In  his 
series  on  American  cities,  said  of  Pittsburgh : 
"The  mviltlple  scuttles  of  soot  one  must  de- 
vour per  RTiniim  as  part  of  the  price  of  Uv- 
Ing  In  Plttsbiu-gh  is  no  laughing  matter.  In- 
stead, they  are  a  hellish,  tormenting,  disease- 
abetting  and  spint-wUtlng  thing." 

The  soot  lay  over  the  spirit  of  the  city,  and 
Its  citizens  suffered  under  a  long  accumula- 
tion of  civic  ills.  But  a  new  spirit  emerged 
to  give  hope  and  direction  to  the  renaissance 
of  Pittsburgh. 

A  legend  has  grown  up  about  the  "Pitts- 
burgh Renaissance."  It  tells  how  Lieutenant 
General  Richard  K.  Mellon  returned  to  Pitts- 
burgh m  1945,  at  the  end  of  World  War  n.  to 
find  a  shabby,  blighted  community  beset  by 
problems,  and  made  a  sudden  decision  to  help 
his  city  rebuild  Itself. 

The  story  is  a  dramatic  one,  and  perhaps 
for  that  reason  It  has  persisted;  but  the  facts 
are  somewhat  different.  General  Mellon  bad 
worked  for  some  years  before  the  war  with 
civic  leaders  and  with  other  Pittsburgh  In- 
dustrialists tc  plan  such  civic  Improvements 
as  economic  conditions  and  the  state  of  pub- 
lic opinion  would  support.  He  served  on  the 
board  of  the  Pittsburgh  Regional  Planning 
Association  (which  his  father  had  help  to 
found)  and  became  Its  president  in  1941.  In 
1943.  while  in  the  Army,  he  created  and 
helped  to  finance  the  Allegheny  Conference 
on  Postwar  Planning,  which  had  the  mission 
of  drawing  up  a  redevelopment  program  for 
Pittsburgh  for  the  years  after  World  War  II. 
It  Is  apparent,  therefore,  that  General  Mel- 
lon had,  long  before  his  return  to  Pittsburgh 
at  the  end  of  the  war,  a  knowledge  of  the 
city's  needs,  a  grounding  in  the  mechanics 
of  civic  action,  and  a  strong  desire  to  do  what 
he  could,  as  soon  as  he  could,  to  make  the 
city  a  better  place  in  which  to  live  and  work. 
It  was  always  his  Intention  during  the  war 
to  return  to  Pittsburgh  and  help  to  put  Into 
action  the  planned  programs  for  the  city. 

He  had,  moreover,  a  clear  realization  of  the 
added  community  reEponslbilitles  of  business 
management  in  a  mid -Twentieth  Century 
economy.  He  expressed  his  views  in  1963  In  an 
address  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania's 
Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Commerce, 
when  be  said: 

"The  corporation  Is  proceeding  from  the 
stage  of  living  within  legal  rights  and  powers 
to  a  new  stage  of  recognition  of  corporate  re- 
sponsibilities and  duties  from  which  those 
rights  are  received. 

"Top  Industrial  leadership  today  is  raising 
Its  sights  to  Include  a  feeling  of  responsibility 
toward  the  social  and  political  problems  of 
our  modem  industrialized  society.  .  .  .  The 
businessman  has  an  unavoidable  duty  toward 
the  entire  environment  In  which  he  lives, 
moves  and  has  his  being.  ...  It  Is  Impossible 
to  separate  business  from  the  social  and  per- 
sonal tides  of  our  economy." 

General  Mellon  was  joined  by  Industrial, 
civic,  labor  and  political  leaders  of  Pitts- 
burgh who  wanted  to  rescue  their  city.  A 
dedicated  team  was  formed.  The  Conference 
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oa  Po«t-WRr  PUnnlnf  b«eanM  tha  AUagtMuy 
Ooiif*r«ne«  on  Community  0«T«lopm«nt.  In- 
ooipontAd  In  1M3,  it  found  unpi«o«l«it«d 
ooopcntlon  from  el«ct«d  city  and  oounty 
oflteUla.  So  b«gan  the  renalMano*  of  Pltt*- 
burcb— «  rabtrth  that  b«e*m«  tb«  modal  for 
•ooras  of  communlUM  aflroM  the  country. 
Pittsburgh  uMd  th«  All«gh«ny  OonfarenM 
M  the  over-all  cItIc  organisation  to  mar^^al 
the  community's  full  energies  and  reeourcee 
on  a  non-p«rtlaan  basis.  The  Conferenoe  re- 
searched the  needs  of  the  city,  plaained  for 
action,  and  then  began  to  coordinate  the 
complex  parts  of  the  programs  that  were 
created  to  gt»e  new  life  to  the  Pittsburgh 
area. 

KffeetlTe  legislation  cleaned  the  smoke 
from  the  skies.  New  buildings  rose  as  slums 
came  down.  The  Oolden  Triangle  was  re- 
newed In  beauty.  Various  bodlee.  public, 
quasl-publlc  and  private,  built  Hood  control 
dams,  a  sewage  disposal  system,  express  high- 
ways, a  jet-age  airport,  downtown  parking 
faculties,  dty  parks,  and  a  downtown 
museum. 

TTie  FoundaUon  Joined  with  other  group* 
In  giving  financial  support  to  the  Allegheny 
Conference  and  to  three  other  private  clvlo 
agencies  that  played  key  roles  In  rebuilding 
Pltuburgh.  They  are: 

The  T*lttsburgh  Regional  Planning  Asso- 
<aitlon^"4  body  that  encourages  long-range 
physical  planning  in  the  8outhwe8t«m  Penn- 
sylvania area  and  prepares  and  implements 
master  plana  as  a  service  for  munlclp«Utle« 
regions  and  urban  renewal  programs. 

The  Pennsylvania  Economy  League:  a  fact- 
finding body  conducting  research  In  methods 
of  government  administration  of  the  state 
and  Its  various  political  lub-dlvlslons. 

Action-housing,  Inc.:  a  private  non-profit 
civic  organization  esUbUshed  by  the  Alle- 
gheny Conference  to  Improve  the  condition 
of  housing  for  the  people  of  AUegbeny 
County. 

The  Foundation  has  been  privileged  to  par- 
ticipate In  many  other  ways  In  the  resurgence 
of  new  Hfe  In  the  Pittsburgh  and  Western 
Pennsylvania  area.  In  programs  that  are  de- 
scribed In  these  pages.  Of  the  Foundation's 
•40.378518  In  grants  paid  between  the  found- 
ing date  In  1947  and  December  31,  1998.  ap- 
proximately 64  per  cent  has  been  given  to 
organizations  In  Pittsburgh  88  per  cent  to 
organizations  in  Western  Pennsylvania  (In- 
eluding  Pittsburgh),  and  15  per  cent  outside 
of  Western  Pennsylvania. 

A  CBANonro  PATTxair  or  osowth 
Over  the  years.  Pittsburgh  has  experienced 
a  changing  pattern  of  Industrial  and  business 
growth.  New  sdentlflc  and  technological 
developmenu,  together  with  increases  la  the 
capablUtles  of  human  resources  that  have 
been  attracted  here,  keep  adding  new  per- 
specUves  to  the  economy.  Reaearch  and  de- 
velopment, for  example,  has  now  become 
Pittsburgh's  third  largest  Industry,  with  more 
than  170  laboratories  in  the  area. 

Thxis  Pittsburgh  has  buUt  the  physical 
base  for  an  Improved  environment.  From 
that  base.  It  U  now  possible  to  direct  further 
attention  toward  thoee  parts  of  the  com- 
munity where  the  force  of  the  Renaissance 
lias  not  yet  fully  penetrated.  Certainly  it 
would  be  impoaslble  to  take  this  next  step 
without  first  having  rebuUt  the  city  and 
strengthened  Its  Institutions.  It  would  be 
dllBcult  to  aid  the  dlsadvanUged  segments 
of  the  commiuilty  if  Pltuburgh  were  now  a 
decaying  community.  If  Industries  were  leav- 
ing instead  of  coming  in.  If  joba  were  scarce 
and  confidence  was  Impaired.  In  this  sense, 
the  disadvantaged  have  shared  in  the  bene- 
flta  of  the  Pltuburgh  Renaissance.  But  more 
Is  needed. 

A  city  Is  a  living  thing,  and  the  proJecUon 
of  the  Renaissance  has  not  been  merely  to 
create  wealth  from  which  nothing  proceeds, 
nor  beauty  toward  wtiich  nothing  moves,  nor 
social  and  ciUtural  opportuniUes  that  cannot 
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b«  appropriated.  The  fmlta  of  the  Renals- 
sAUoe  are  for  aU  the  people  of  the  area  to  use 

Md  enjoy.  Therefore,  whUe  the  Foundation 
ooatlBaea  to  support  those  Institutions  and 
oiganlaatlons  that  will  sustain  the  Improve- 
ments already  begun.  It  Is  at  the  same  time 
making  a  number  of  additional  grants  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  aiding  disadvantaged 
members  of  the  community.  The  programs 
range  from  remedial  tutoring  to  training  of 
hard-core  unemployed;  from  recreational  and 
cultural  programs  in  the  Inner  dty  to  a 
mobile  library  that  tours  the  slum  areas  with 
books,  reoorda  and  films. 

Thaee  programs  complement  the  continu- 
ing thrust  of  the  Pittsburgh  Renalsaance, 
Which  today  haa  more  projeeU  In  prograea 
than  ever  before.  The  programs  are  helping 
to  prove  that  our  latter-day  problems  are 
maasgaable  and  that  our  city  can  and  must 
Mtend  lu  Increasing  economic,  educational 
and  cultural  advantages  to  all  its  cltlaens. 

The  trustees  recognlae  the  prlvUege  they 
have  pnjoyed  in  sharing  m  the  many  under- 
takings that  have  led  to  the  renewal  and 
betterment  of  Greater  Pittsburgh  and  Its 
Institutions.  They  are  deeply  aware  of  their 
reapooalbnity  to  use  the  resources  of  the 
Rlobard  King  Mellon  Foundation  in  ways 
that  will  give  the  greatest  benefit  to  the 
greatest  number  of  people. 

This  Report  details  the  Foundation's 
activities  in  the  years  1988  through  1968  In 
scope  and  purpoae.  the  grants  reflect  the  pur- 
poaea  of  the  founder  as  set  forth  in  1947,  and 
they  reaflirm  the  principles  that  have  guided 
the  trustees  through  the  flm  twenty-one 
years  of  service. 

THx  SOASD  or  Tstrsms. 
aiCKAao  KD«o  MxixoN  womnATmn 
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OEN.  H.  MILLER  AINSWORTH 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or   TSZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRZSENTATTVIS 

Wednesday,  May  28,  1969 
lii.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  7 
Texa«  and  our  country  lost  a  great  Amer- 
ican and  one  of  our  most  dedicated  and 
outstanding  sons. 

Lt.  Oen.  H.  Miller  Alnsworth  was  cut 
from  a  cloth  no  longer  seen,  and  he  truly 
represented  one  of  the  ttnest  examples 
of  the  free  and  aggressive  spirit  so  im- 
portant to  our  country. 

General  Alnsworth  excelled  in  many 
fields  and  in  many  ways.  The  scope  of  his 
endeavors  ranged  from  military  com- 
mand to  oU  field  speculation,  and  he  was 
one  of  the  most  colorful  figures  ever  to 
come  from  our  central  Texas  area. 

Probably  more  than  any  other  indi- 
vidual I  have  known,  he  always  was  able 
to  maintain  a  balanced  perspective  in  the 
most  trying  circumstances,  and  perhaps 
it  was  for  this  reason  that  interests  were 
so  varied  and  successful. 

As  a  young  man  born  in  Austin,  he  soon 
moved  with  his  family  to  Oonzales,  where 
he  spent  his  boyhood  years.  He  entered 
Texas  A.  &  M.,  but  left  in  1917,  to  enroU 
In  the  first  class  of  oflScer's  school  at  Leon 
Springs.  It  was  this  training  school  which 
supplied  our  first  offermgs  of  new  officers 
in  the  first  war,  and  it  is  significant.  I 
believe,  that  he  led  the  times  even  then. 
He  was  commissioned  a  second  lieu- 
tenant in  Aug\ist  of  that  year,  and  as- 
signed to  the  159th  Infantry  of  the  40th 
Division. 


At  the  outbreak  of  World  War  n,  he 
returned  to  Federal  service,  was  pro- 
moted to  lieutenant  colonel,  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  142d  Infantry,  36th  Divi- 
sion. It  was  in  September  of  1943  that 
the  aeth — the  famous  T-patch  Texas  di- 
vision—began the  touch  softenlng-up 
operations  In  the  invasion  of  Italy,  and 
General  Alnsworth  was  the  executive  of- 
ficer for  the  142d  Infantry  at  the  Sa- 
lerno Beach  landing.  For  his  conduct  and 
gallantry  there,  he  was  awarded  the  Sil- 
ver Star. 

At  the  end  of  the  war.  Miller  Alns- 
worth returned  to  central  Texas  and 
pursued  his  activities  as  a  successful 
banker  and  oilman.  Some  of  the  high- 
lights of  his  many  years  in  Luling,  Tex 
include  serving  as  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  First  National  Bank  of  LuUng 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Luling 
FoundaticHi;  and  active  memberships  in 
the  American  Legion  and  the  Church  of 
the  Annunciation. 

At  the  same  time,  he  pursued  his  activ- 
ities in  the  Texas  National  Guard.  Dur- 
Ing  these  years,  he  played  a  large  role  in 
the  reorganization  of  the  36th  National 
Guard  Division,  and  he  soon  became 
commanding  general  of  the  36th.  He  was 
promoted  to  lieutenant  general  on  retire- 
ment. 

It  is  significant.  I  believe,  that  General 
Alnsworth  took  all  of  his  responsibilities 
so  seriously.  He  was  an  ideal  ciUzen- 
soldier,  strong  and  capable  In  both  as- 
pects of  that  term,  and  he  has  given  us 
an  example  which  serves  us  well. 

When  his  coimtry  called,  he  never 
hesitated  to  answer. 

His  sweet  wife,  Annie  Francis,  was  al- 
ways a  strength  to  the  general,  and  I 
also  personally  know  and  respect  his  son, 
H.  Miller  Alnsworth,  Jr.,  of  Luling. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  rare  that  our  country 
sees  a  man  of  the  caliber  of  Gen.  Miller 
Alnsworth. 

He  was  a  general  and  a  leader  for  us 
in  Texas:  he  was  a  leader  and  an  ex- 
ample for  the  entire  Nation.  He  truly 
was  an  outstanding  American. 


FILTH  FLOWS  FREELY  THROUGH 
THE  U.S.  MAILS 


HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

or  PXNNSTXVANU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  28.  1969 

Mr.  RODNEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  congressional  district — and 
Judging  from  what  I  have  been  reading 
and  hearing,  most  congressional  districts 
are  similarly  confronted— is  being  flooded 
with  the  filthiest,  most  prurient  samples 
of  pure  smut  I  have  ever  encountered. 

Each  day's  mail  contains  more  letters 
from  constituents  who  have  been  shocked 
and  angered  by  the  filth  being  dissemi- 
nated under  the  guise  of  sex  education 
literature. 

This  material.  In  the  form  of  advertise- 
ments for  smutty  books  and  magazines, 
is  being  sent  through  the  UB.  postal  sys- 
tem to  youngsters  and  adults  alike. 

I  am  personally  appalled  that  Supreme 
Court  decisions  have  opened  the  dike  to 
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permit  the  mailing  of  smut  Into  American 
homes.  Neverthdess.  I  cannot  aooept 
some  of  the  Post  Oflice  Department's 
weak-kneed  excuses  for  failing  to  halt 
the  mailing  of  such  scum. 

The  filing  of  a  personal  demand  to  be 
removed  from  a  mailing  list  Is  not 
enough.  The  flow  of  filth  through  the 
mail  should  be  stopped  and  stopped 
promptly,  even  if  a  special  postage  rate 
must  be  established — ^perhaps  a  dollar  an 
ounce  or  higher— to  nip  sex  racketeering 
in  the  bud. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  that  the  Cow- 
cREssiONAL  Rccoto  docs  not  reproduce 
photographs  because  perhaps  if  some  of 
these  photos  were  published,  we  could 
convince  Justice  Department  and  Post 
Office  Department  ofBcials  to  find  a  few 
legal  loopholes  which  in  this  instance 
would  protect  the  American  citizen 
rather  than  abuse  or  misuse  him. 

President  Nixon  several  weeks  ago 
proposed  three  specific  legislative  actions 
to  slow  down  the  flow  of  fllth  through 
the  malls.  I  state  here  and  now  that  I  will 
support  all  three.  And  the  stifTer  the 
fines  and  Jail  soitences,  the  better  111 
like  the  legislation. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  I  am  asking 
Postmaster  General  Winton  Blount  to 
take  another  look  at  existing  postal  regu- 
lations and  investigative  procedures  to 
determine  whether  It  is  not  possible  for 
postal  authorities  to  reject  these  mail- 
ings immediately. 
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still  fall  to  reach  agreement,  the  Panel 
may  relinquish  control  over  these  issues 
and  refer  any  such  issue  to  final  and 
binding  arbitration  by  an  impartial 
board  of  arbitration. 

Such  a  procedure  insures  bona  fide 
negotiations  and,  most  important,  pro- 
vides a  creative  mechanism  to  fairly 
handle  disputes  which  inevitably  arise 
during  the  course  of  contract  negotia- 
tions. The  procedure  is  both  imaginative 
and  practical.  It  heralds  great  improve- 
ments in  the  working  conditions  of 
720,000  postal  employees. 


THE  POSTAL  SERVICE  ACT 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or  MABTXAin) 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  28.  1969 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
truly  creative  features  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice Act  is  its  proposal  for  the  settlement 
of  disputes  arisiiig  during  collective  bar- 
gaining negotiations  between  the  Postal 
Service  and  the  employees'  bargaining 
agents. 

The  bill  would  first  leave  it  up  to  the 
parties  to  adopt  by  mutual  agreement 
any  procedure  for  resolution  of  disputes 
or  impasses  arising  in  the  negotiation  of 
an  agreement.  If  the  Postal  Service  and 
the  bargaining  agent  do  not  adopt  pro- 
cedures for  the  resolution  of  disputes  or 
impasses,  or  if  the  procedures  adopted 
do  not  result  in  the  resolution  of  a  dis- 
pute, the  entire  matter  upon  demand  of 
either  party  would  be  referred  to  a  panel 
of  experts  to  be  known  as  the  Postal  Dis- 
putes Panel. 

The  Postal  Disputes  Panel  would  be 
an  Independent  agency  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  composed  of 
nine  members,  of  whom  three  would  be 
named  by  the  Director,  Federal  Media- 
tion and  Conciliation  Service,  three  by 
the  American  Arbitration  Association, 
and  three  by  the  six  members  so  selected. 
This  Panel  would  be  empowered  to  fact- 
find,  to  mediate  and  make  recommenda- 
tions, or  to  turn  back  to  the  parties  any 
or  all  Issues  and  disputes,  and  thus  to 
have  great  fiexlbility  in  inducing  the 
parties  to  reach  agreement.  If  the  parties 


A  NEW  ERA  FOR  THE  COURT 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  28.  1969 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
appointment  of  Warren  E.  Burger  as  our 
coimtry's  15th  Chief  Justice,  has  sig- 
naled the  beginning  of  a  new  era  for  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  choice  of  a  man 
with  substantial  experience  on  the 
bench,  a  legal  philosophy  of  Judicial 
restraint,  a  demonstrated  concern 
over  the  problems  of  law  enforcement  in 
the  wake  of  recent  court  decisions,  and 
a  reputation  of  "unquestioned  integrity 
throughout  his  private  and  public  life," 
the  President  has  moved  to  restore  both 
balance  and  confidence  to  our  highest 
court.  This  was  a  good  appointment  and 
it  has  been  well  received.  Clear  evidence 
of  this  is  provided  by  the  concurring 
opinions  of  the  daily  newspapers  servic- 
ing the  Sixth  Congressional  District,  of 
Michigan,  and  I  am  pleased  to  make 
available  the  editorial  comments  of  the 
Jackson  Citizen  Patriot  of  May  23,  1969, 
the  State  Journal  of  Lansing,  May  24, 
1969,  and  the  Owosso  Argus-Press  of 
May  23,  1969,  so  that  they  may  be  In- 
cluded in  the  Recokd  of  this  important 
time  In  the  history  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  the  Nation: 

(Prom  the  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot, 
May  23,  19691 

BtmoKa  Nomination  a  Comfoetino  One 

Chief  Justice  Warren  E.  Burger! 

In  his  first  appointment  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  President  Nlxoo  has 
produced  a  name  which  U  not  particularly 
familiar  to  the  American  people,  although 
the  nominee  Is  a  veteran  of  public  service, 
both  in  the  Justice  Department  and  on  the 
federal  bench.  He  Is  one  of  the  many  capa- 
ble men  who  were  brought  Into  the  govern- 
ment by  the  late  President  Dwlght  D. 
Elsenhower. 

Initial  reaction  In  the  circles  where  he  Is 
known  Indicate  that  President  Nixon  has 
chosen  well  in  naming  a  successor  to  the 
controversial  Chief  J\istlce  Earl  Warren,  who 
Is  retiring  at  the  end  of  the  court's  present 
term. 

The  selection  Is  pleasing  to  conservatives, 
but  has  aroused  no  resistance  from  Senate 
liberals  who  apparently  see  him  as  a  com- 
petent, experienced  and  fair  Jurist.  His  fel- 
low Juoges  speak  well  of  his  Integrity  and 
his  ability. 

If  he  Is  a  shade  more  conservative  than 
the  present  members  of  the  co\irt,  that  Is 
to  be  expected.  American  Presidents  tradl- 
tlonaUy  use  their  power  of  appointment  to 
the  court  to  put  their  own  philosophical 
■tamp  on  It. 
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President  PrankUn  D.  Roosevelt  did  that 
to  the  extreme.  He  even  tried  to  change  the 
make-up  of  the  court  to  shape  It  to  suit 
his  philosophies.  The  court-packing  attempt 
failed,  but  time  gave  President  Roosevelt  the 
opportunity  to  create  a  court  to  his.  liking. 

Despite  the  opportunity  It  gives  him  to 
Influence  the  only  truly  independent  branch 
of  the  federal  government,  no  more  awesome 
duty  faces  a  President  than  that  of  selecting 
members  of  the  coxurt. 

The  temptation  to  pay  off  political  debts 
or  to  exercise  the  maxlmiun  Influence  on  the 
bench  not  always  Is  resisted  by  Chief  Execu- 
tives. If  the  court  presently  Is  sagging  In  the 
public  eye.  It  is  due  to  this  factor.  Warren 
was  a  political  appointment  (Elsenhower): 
Abe  Portas  a  political  crony  (Johnson),  and 
Justice  William  O.  Douglas,  who  now  Is  com- 
ing under  Increasing  flre,  was  named  by 
Roosevelt  for  his  extremely  liberal  views. 

The  circumstances  thus  make  President 
Nixon's  responsibility  for  court  appolnt- 
menta  all  the  heavier.  He  already  Is  faced 
with  a  second  choice  for  the  bench  (to  re- 
place Portas).  The  age  and  state  of  health 
of  senior  Justices  Indicate  that  he  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  appoint  additional  mem- 
bers of  the  court  before  his  flrst  term  ends. 

His  clear  duty  Is  to  select  experienced  Jur- 
ists Instead  of  political  figures  or  philoso- 
phers; to  pick  men  of  unquestioned  integrity 
and  Judgment  and  with  dignity  In  keeping 
with  the  popular  Image  of  the  Supremo 
Court.  The  President  has  no  margin  for 
error.  Each  choice  must  be  no  less  than 
magnificent. 

ApparenUy  he  has  made  a  good  start  with 
the  election  of  Warren  E.  Burger.  The  prece- 
dent Is  comforting. 

{From  the  Iianstng  (Mich.)  State  Journal, 

May  24.  1969] 
U.S.  Sttfkzmx  Coxtbt  Oxrs  a  New  Baiancb 

President  Nixon's  appointment  of  federal 
appeals  Judge  Warren  E.  Burger  as  new  chief 
Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Is  a  move 
which  win  be  welcomed  by  most  Americans. 

The  decision  came  at  a  crucial  time  in  the 
history  of  the  nation's  highest  legal  body, 
a  time  when  the  court  Is  under  heavy  criti- 
cism from  many  directions. 

Bringing  In  a  man  of  superb  legal  quali- 
fications from  the  outside  is  a  wise  step 
which  should  do  much  to  help  heal  some 
deep  wounds  caused  by  the  unfortunate 
problems  of  former  associate  Justice  Abe 
Portas. 

The  arrival  of  Judge  Burger  may  upset  a 
few  on  the  far  left  who  seem  to  regard  the 
oo\irt  as  a  legislative  branch  of  the  federal 
goveriunent  since  the  new  chief  Justice  has 
the  reputation  of  being  a  strict  constitu- 
tionalist. 

He  is  known  as  a  tough  law  and  order  man 
but  also  a  liberal  on  civil  rights  Issues.  This 
Is  balance  that  is  needed  In  our  troubled 
times. 

In  connection  with  the  appointment.  Pres- 
ident Nixon  hinted  he  may  follow  a  policy 
of  naming  future  Justices  from  among  the 
best  qualified  persons  now  serving  in  the 
lower  federal  courts. 

It  is  clearly  a  move  to  avoid  any  taint  of 
pure  politics  In  court  selections  and  should 
go  a  long  way  toward  ShorlnK  un  tjM»  Su- 
preme Court. 

[Prom  the  Owoeeo  (Mich.)  Argus-Press, 

May  23,  1969] 

CoTTBT  Nominee  a  Pine  Stast 

With  the  resignation  of  Supreme  Court 
Associate  Justice  Abe  Portas  and  the  im- 
pendmg  retirement  of  Chief  Justice  Earl 
Warren,  President  Nixon  In  his  flrst  half- 
year  in  office  will  be  privileged  to  exercise 
what  has  become  over  the  decades  one  of 
the  most  Important  functions  of  the  presi- 
dency— the  nomination  of  men  to  sit  on  the 
nation's  highest  tribunal. 
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In  aU.  33  prMldenu  out  of  3S  (collating 
OroT«r  ClevalAnd,  who  Mrved  two  nonoon- 
Mcutlre  t«nna,  aa  on«  pr«sl<l«nt)  b«T«  made, 
and  tb«  S«nat*  haa  approred,  100  appolnt- 
m«nti  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Not  that  many 
IndlTlduaU  have  served,  however.  Pour  were 
either  pramoted  from  aaaoclate  Juatlce  to 
chief  juatlce  or  left  the  bench  and  were 
•ubeequently  reappointed 

Only  34  other  prealdenta  have  had  the  op- 
portxinlty  to  appoint  aa  many  as  two  Justices. 
Only  13  have  appointed  chief  JuaUcea.  Be- 
fore hla  flrtt  term  of  oOoe  la  over.  It  U 
poaalble  that  Nlzon  may  Join  an  even  more 
aelect  groups  the  six  prealdents  who  have 
appdntad  aa  many  as  five  justices.  They 
were  Washington  (10).  Jackaon  (S).  Lincoln 
(6).  Tkft  (0).  Franklin  Rooaevelt  (9)  and 
Klaenhower  (6). 

Juatloe  Hugo  M.  Black  la  83  years  old.  John 
Marahall  Harlan  la  70  and  suffers  from  seri- 
ously deteriorating  vision.  William  O.  Doug- 
las la  70  and  wears  an  electric  heart  pacer 
and.  In  the  backfire  of  the  Portaa  affair.  Is 
coming  under  Increasing  criticism  for  re- 
ceiving a  91 3. 000- a- year  stipend  from  a  pri- 
vate foundation  which  at  one  time  had  con- 
nections with  Las  Vegas  gambling  interests. 

It  Is  |iot  the  quantity  of  Jvistlces  that  a 
p.-esldeAt>Jippotnta  that  la  Important,  of 
course,  but  their  quality,  and  also  the  tenor 
of  the  tlmea  In  which  they  serve — whether 
the  nation  la  In  a  period  of  relative  calm  or 
whether  great  social  currenta  are  welling  up 
to  the  aurface  In  the  form  of  landmark  teat 
casea. 

It  seems  evident  that  Nixon's  appointment 
of  Warren  E.  Burger  to  be  chief  Justice  will 
be  well  received  by  the  Senate.  The  Suprenu 
Court  can  well  use  Burger's  conservative  ap- 
proach after  bending  over  backwards  In  a 
spree  of  liberalism  over  the  past  few  years. 

It  Is  also  heartening  to  find  that  Nixon  re- 
sitted the  urge  to  appoint  a  "layman"  to  the 
high  post,  but  Instead  selected  an  outstand- 
ing Jurist  of  proven  ability  on  the  bench. 

Washington,  as  first  president,  appointed 
10  justices  to  the  high  court.  Including  two 
chief  justices.  But  the  court  had  a  very  tiny 
docket  In  Its  early  years  and  few  questions 
of  g^reat  constitutional  moment  came  to  Its 
attention  during  his  two  terms. 

Lesser  presidents,  by  virtue  of  their  pre- 
rogative to  appoint  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
have  left  monuments  to  themselves  far  over- 
shadowing whatever  else  they  may  have  ac- 
complished during  their  administrations. 

Washington's  successor.  John  Adams,  ap- 
pointed only  three  justices,  but  one  of  them 
was  the  greatest  of  all — Chief  Justice  John 
Marshall,  who  established  the  power  of  the 
S'jpreme  Court  to  nullify  acts  of  Congress 
and.  over  a  long  tenure  of  34  years,  profound- 
ly influenced  the  development  of  the  nation. 

"My  gift  of  John  Marshall  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  was  the  proudest  act  of 
my  life."  said  Adams  long  after  he  left  ofllce. 

There  has  been  much  talk  that  Richard 
Nixon  has  a  unique  opportunity  to  alter  the 
nature  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  years  to 
come  by  appointing  'conservatives"  who  will 
reverse  the  court's  present,  narrow  "liberal" 
majority. 

This  Is  not  necessarily  so.  Even  If  this 
were  the  President's  aim.  each  justice  Is 
his  own  man  and  none  can  be  classified  In 
Iron-bound  Ideological  categories.  Each, 
moreover,  changes  and  develops  over  the 
years. 

Por  example.  Justice  Black,  who  was  ap- 
pointed by  F.  D.  Roosevelt  In  1938  as  a  "hb- 
eral '  or  "loose  constructionist"  (Interpreter) 
of  the  Constitution,  has  In  recent  years 
tended  more  and  more  toward  a  "conserva- 
tive" or  "strict  constructionist"  philosophy, 
at  least  on  certain  Issues. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  can  be  stire  that 
Dwlght  Elsenhower  never  foresaw  that  Earl 
Warren  would  turn  out  to  be  Public  Enemy 
No.  1  In  the  eyes  of  the  political  right. 

The  Warren  court  era  Is  ending  and  we 
may  In  the  future  see  a  less  active  court,  one 
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more  inclined  to  follow  public  opinion  that 
lead  It.  But  no  matter  how  many  or  what 
kind  of  Juatieea  Richard  Nixon  appomts,  the 
history  of  the  paat  13  years  la  not  going  to  be 
rewritten. 

WhUe  there  la  dlssatlsfacUon  with  some 
of  the  court's  decisions,  there  haa  always 
been  dissatisfaction  with  every  court.  But 
there  Is  no  sign  that  the  American  people 
have  the  d««lr«  to  make  any  significant  de- 
partures from  the  directions  upon  which  the 
Warren  court  has  set  them. 


May  28,  1969 


MISUSE  OP  PUBLIC  PUNDS 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN 


or 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  28.  1969 

Mr.  ORIPFIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  beUeve 
that  each  Member  of  Congress  sympa- 
thizes with  and  has  compassion  for  the 
poor.  I  beUeve  we  all  are  willing  to  help 
poor  people  In  every  reasonable  and  re- 
qx>n&lble  manner. 

Nevertheless,  because  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  and  other  pressing  needs,  we 
do  not  have  resources  to  waste  on  worth- 
less projects  even  when  advertised  as 
help  for  the  poor.  One  of  the  most  fla- 
grant misuses  of  public  funds  Is  an  OEO 
grant  which  I  recently  protested  to  Pres- 
ident Nlxon. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  for  the  Information  of  the  House, 
OEO's  grant  announcement,  my  letter  to 
the  President,  and  hla  reply  through  his 
Assistant  Bryce  N.  Harlow,  and  a  letter 
I  have  today  written  Mr.  Harlow: 

Obakt  ANMorwcxicnrr:  Otm  or  Ecomoicic 
Orroarumrr 

ApmiL  8,  1908. 

I.  Type  of  grant:  Legal  servloaa. 

3.  Amount  of  grant  (Federal  Share) : 
•383,561  (•183,0e«  new  Federal  funds) 
($100.4M  repcog rammed  funds). 

3.  Qrantet:  Uary  Holmes  Junior  Collage 
(Grantee  No.  3311  D/3) . 

4.  LocaUon:  West  Point.  Mlaalaslppl. 

5.  Delegate  agency :  North  Mlsalaalppl  rural 
legal  services. 

S.  Project  director:  Mr.  Donovan  Smucker 
(6Ol/04»-«813). 

7.  Areas  served :  Panola  County. 

8.  Length  of  program :  13  months. 

9.  Beneficiaries:  Xxiw  Income  residents. 

10.  Purpose  of  programs:  To  provide  legal 
advice  and  representation  to  low  income  resi- 
dents In  the  county  and  to  litigate  caaea 
which  have  an  impact  on  large  numbers  of 
poor  people. 

II.  Number  of  nonprofessionals:    10. 

13.  Additional  information:  Local  share: 
•30,000. 

CoNCKxas  ow  THS  UNrrso  States, 

HOUSS  OF  RXPEESXNTATrVES. 

Waahington.  D.C..  May  1. 196$. 
The  PacsmENT. 
The  White  House. 
Waahtngton.  D.C. 

DxAX  Ma.  PaxaiDxirr:  I  recently  learned 
that  the  Ofllce  of  Economic  Opportunity  has 
approved  a  grant  of  •383,M1  to  Mary  Holmes 
Junior  College  of  West  Point,  Mississippi,  for 
the  operation  of  a  legal  services  program 
through  October  31,  1989  The  program  Is 
designated  North  Mississippi  Rural  Legal 
Services. 

After  reviewing  the  administrative  provi- 
sions and  expenditure  requirements  of  the 
program,  I  am  convinced  that  the  grant  rep- 
resents a  deplorable  misuse  of  our  tazpayara 
dollars. 


This  seven  month  legal  program  costing 
•3M.M1  Is  •80,000  more  than  the  annual 
budget  of  the  Attorney  General's  offloe  in 
the  Stete  of  New  Hampshire:  is  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  the  annual  budget  of 
the  Attorney  General's  ofllce  in  Vermont; 
and,  at  an  annual  rate,  essentially  the  same 
as  the  cost  of  the  Attorney  Oeneral's  office 
in  Rhode  Island  and  in  Mlsalaalppl. 

The  program  does  not  afford  represenu- 
tlon  in  any  felony  or  other  criminal  case  In 
which  the  Stete  of  Mississippi  Is  constitu- 
tionally required  to  provide  counsel  or  In 
which  counsel  Is  now  afforded  under  Stete 
or  local  stetutes,  rule  of  court  or  practice.  It 
la  therefore  obvious  that  the  results  of  this 
program  would  be  unlawful  Intermeddling 
and  the  promotion  of  litigation.  I  doubt  that 
many  taxpayers  approve  of  this  type  of  ex- 
penditure of  public  funds. 

Most  respectfully,  I  suggest  you  canotf  this 
program  inasmuch  aa  It  is  a  fraudulent 
scheme  to  raid  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States. 

Sincerely, 

CuAMLMM  H.  OKDrrm. 

Tbx  Writs  Hoxrax, 
Waahington,  May  20. 1969. 
Hon.  Chaxlxs  H.  Okitixn. 
Houae  of  Repreaentativea. 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 

DsAB  Ma.  OaxFFiif :  I  am  responding  to  your 
May  1  letter  expressing  your  concern  about  an 
OlBce  of  Economic  Opportunity  grant  to 
North  Mississippi  Rural  Services  at  Mary 
Holmes  Junior  College. 

I  now  have  information  from  OEO  about 
this  grant.  It  is  designed  to  provide  legal 
asslstence  to  the  rural  Indigent  In  Missis- 
sippi. Until  very  recently,  efforte  have  been 
concentrated  pirlnclpaily  in  a  five-county 
area  of  North  Mississippi  where  OEO  says 
the  need  Is  the  greatest. 

I  learn  that  this  program  oi>eratee  three 
offices  from  which  services  radiate  to  the  sur- 
rounding area.  The  offloe  locations  are:  Holly 
Springs,  Oxford,  and  Batesvllle.  The  central 
ofllce  is  In  Oxford  at  108Vi  South  Lamar 
Street. 

The  problems  I  understand  this  program 
deala  with  include  domestic  realtlons,  con- 
sumer credit,  welfare  and  permissible  crim- 
inal repreeentetlon.  The  objectives  are  to 
funlsh  advice  and  representation  to  the 
eligible  indigent;  to  litigate  cases  which  have 
an  Impact  on  large  numbers  of  poor  persons; 
to  conduct  educational  programs  for  the 
poor;  and  to  conduct  research  into  the  legal 
problems  of  the  poor. 

OEO  advises  that  the  program  is  staffed  by 
the  following  professionals:  a  Director  at  an 
annual  salary  of  •15.500;  an  Assistant  Direc- 
tor at  a  salary  of  •14,000;  five  steff  lawyers  at 
salaries  of  from  ^9,600  to  •11,347;  and  two 
social  workers  at  annual  salaries  of  •6,000 
and  •6.500  respectively.  The  names  of  the  top 
professional  staff  are:  Mr.  Michael  B.  Trlster, 
Director,  and  Mr.  Kent  Spriggs.  Assistant 
Director. 

The  non-professional  staff  covers  the  fol- 
lowing positions  and  salaries:  a  bookkeeper 
at  a  salary  of  •6.000;  ten  community  workers 
at  salaries  up  to  •4,430;  seven  secretaries  at 
salaries  from  ^3,700  to  •3,504;  and  an  indefi- 
nite number  of  law  studente  to  be  employed 
at  a  rate  of  ^3.00  to  ^3.50  per  hour. 

Mr.  Robert  Perrln,  Acting  Deputy  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  ad- 
vises me  that  OEO  welcomes  your  counsel 
as  to  ways  In  which  this  program  might  be 
strengthened.  OEO's  authorizing  legislation 
provides  for  the  funding  of  Legal  Services 
Programs  "to  further  the  cause  of  justice 
among  persona  living  in  poverty  by  mobiliz- 
ing the  asslstence  of  lawyers  and  legal  In- 
stitutions and  by  providing  legal  advice.  legal 
repreeentetlon,  counseling,  education,  and 
other  appropriate  services."  This  Congres- 
sional declaration  la  what  supporte  this 
grant. 
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Mr.  Perrln  has  requested  OEO's  Southeast 
Regional  Office  to  forward  to  your  office  a 
copy  of  the  entire  grant  package  for  North 
MUHaaippl  Rural  Services,  for  yovir  further 
information. 

I  hope  this  Information  wUl  be  useful  and 
that  as  time  moves  along  all  such  programs 
will  find  Increasing  approval  tmder  the  di- 
rection of  the  new  Administration. 
Sincerely, 

BXTCX  N.  HA£U>W, 

Ataiatant  to  the  Preaident. 

CONOUSS  or  THB  UmTSD  SrATSS, 

HotrsB  or  RsmasMTATivES, 
Waahington,  D.C,  May  28. 1968. 
Ron.  Barcx  N.  Haki,ow, 
AaaUtant  to  the  Preaident, 
The  White  Houae, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DsAB  Ma.  Hablow:  Thank  you  for  your  let- 
ter of  May  30.  1969,  responding  to  my  May  1 
letter  protesting  a  grant  of  •383,661  to  North 
Mississippi  Rural  Services  at  Mary  Holmes 
Junior  College. 

Tour  letter  of  explanation  la  at  varlanoe 
with  the  information  announced  by  the  Of- 
floe of  Economic  Opportunity.  For  Instance, 
you  stete  that  the  grant  'ns  designed  to  pro- 
vide legal  assistance  to  the  rural  Indigent 
In  Mississippi."  Then  you  state  that  "until 
very  recently,  efforte  have  been  concentrated 
prtnclpally  in  a  five-county  area  of  North 
Mississippi  where  OEO  says  the  need  is  the 
greatest."  It  would  appear  that  you  have 
been  informed  that  North  Mississippi  Rural 
Legal  Services  Intends  to  operate  under  the 
new  grant  In  an  area  encompassing  more 
than  five  counties.  However,  the  grant  an- 
nouncement (a  copy  of  which  is  enclosed) 
states  that  the  •383,061  program  will  oper- 
ate only  In  Panola  County. 

For  your  Information,  Panola  County  had 
38,791  resldente  in  1960  according  to  the 
United  Stetes  Bureau  of  Censru.  Addition- 
ally, you  might  be  Interested  In  knowing 
that  It  is  an  area  of  704  square  miles. 

Mr.  Harlow,  It  appears  that  OEO  has  mis- 
lead either  you  or  me. 

I  think  it  is  Incumbent  upon  you  to  find 
out  the  truth  about  this  expenditure  of  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  of  the 
taxpayers  moaey.  Wlille  you  are  looking  Into 
It,  I  would  suggest  that  you  find  out  why  the 
project  director  has  a  telephone  number  In 
Jackson,  Mississippi,  a  distance  of  approxi- 
mately 135  miles  from  Panola  County. 

Also,  I  think  you  should  find  out  why  the 
grant  was  made  through  Mary  Holmes  Jimlor 
College.  located  in  Clay  County.  Miralsslppl, 
a  distence  of  about  75  miles  from  Panola 
County. 

I  think  you  should  also  find  out  why 
819.800  of  the  taxpayers  money  will  be  spent 
for  travel.  Remember,  Panola  County  has  an 
area  of  only  704  square  miles. 

It  would  be  Interesting  to  know  why  there 
are  three  office  locations  as  steted  in  your 
letter,  two  of  which  are  located  outside 
Panola  County.  Since  OEO  told  me  that  this 
program  is  for  only  Pcmola  County,  why  is 
there  an  office  located  in  Marshall  Corinty 
and  in  Lafayette  Oounty? 

There  is  one  item  in  the  budget  which  I 
think  makes  sense.  •SOO  is  provided  for  mal- 
practice insurance. 

You  steted  in  your  letter  that  the  program 
deals  with  domestic  relations,  among  other 
things.  Do  you  and  President  Nixon  really 
think  it  proper  f(V  the  taxpayers  to  pay  at- 
torney's fees  for  divorce  cases? 

This  program  provides  for  more  than  30 
employees  at  an  annual  rate.  I  do  not  know 
how  many  indigent  (your  term)  or  low  in- 
come (OEO's  term)  resldente  there  are  in 
Panola  County.  However,  it  would  appear  to 
me  that  enough  Federal  funds  are  being 
provided  to  Interview  every  person  In  Panola 
County  several  times  to  find  out  whether  he 
or  she  need  legal  services.  Do  you  really  be- 
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lleve  this  la  a  proper  function  of  the  Federal 
government? 

I  would  greatly  apprectete  your  immediate 
re^woae  and,  parUcularly,  I  want  your  oom- 
mente  on  why  you  tell  me  that  this  •388,861 
grant  la  "designed  to  provide  legal  asslatence 
to  the  rural  Indigent  In  Mississippi",  and 
why  OEO  tells  me  that  It  U  for  only  38,791 
persons  residing  in  Panola  County,  most  of 
whom  are  not  Indigent. 

«  Sincerely  yours,  ^ 

CH*Bi,Ka  B.  OurriM. 


PEERLESS  WATCHDOG 


HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  28.  1969 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
finest  tributes  yet  paid  to  U.S.  Senator 
John  J.  Williabis,  of  Delaware,  has  been 
written  by  Mr.  Paul  Hope  of  the  staff  of 
the  Washington  Evening  Star,  and  ap- 
peared Monday  evening.  May  26,  in  that 
newspaper. 

Senator  Williams  has  announced  his 
retirement  from  Congress  at  the  end  of 
his  term  next  year.  He  says  the 
announcement  of  his  retirement  is 
irrevocable. 

There  is  not  a  great  deal  more  to  be 
said  in  tribute  to  Senator  Williams  than 
has  been  set  forth  by  Mr.  Hope  and  the 
Senator's  colleagues.  I  can  only  add  that 
I  know  of  no  man  in  public  life  who  has 
given  more  honest,  fearless,  and  dedi- 
cated public  service  than  has  this  man 
from  Delaware  and  his  retirement  will 
truly  be  an  inestimable  loss  to  all  the 
citizens  of  this  Nation. 

I  would  be  remiss  in  these  few  remarks 
if  I  failed  to  include  a  word  of  tribute 
to  Mrs.  Williams,  the  Senator's  good 
wife.  No  man  in  public  life  could  pursue 
the  course  Senator  Williams  elected, 
with  the  pressures  and  often  unpleasant- 
ness that  attends  such  a  course,  without 
the  unfailing  support  of  his  wife.  Elsie 
Williams  has  given  that  loyalty  and  sup- 
port in  full  measure. 

The  article  by  Mr.  Hope  follows: 
WnxiAKS  Pekrless  as  a  Watcbdoo 
(By  Paul  Hope) 

Sen.  John  J.  Williams  Is.  by  virtue  of  the 
alphabet,  at  the  bottom  when  the  roll  is 
called  on  the  Senate  floor.  But  when  the  roll 
of  the  Senate  great  Is  called  up  yonder,  the 
soft-spoken  chicken-feed  merchant  will  be 
near  the  top  of  the  list. 

There  have  been  great  orators  In  the  Sen- 
ate, but  Williams  is  not  one  of  them.  There 
have  been  great  Intellecte,  but  this  simple, 
homey  man  from  Delaware  would  not  claim 
to  be  one  of  them,  either. 

But  when  It  comes  to  Integrity,  persistence 
and  ability  to  root  out  waste  and  corruption, 
Williams  Is  unchallenged. 

In  a  city  where  a  jackass  mentellty  Is  not 
uncommon,  Williams'  pvossession  of  an  un- 
commonly large  amount  of  horse  sense  has 
stood  out. 

It  was  with  a  sense  of  loss  that  senators 
arose  on  the  floor  the  other  day  to  take 
cognizance  of  Willlsms'  65th  birthday  (on 
May  17).  for  Williams  has  said  he's  getting 
too  old  to  serve  and  plans  to  retire  when  his 
term  Is  up  at  the  end  of  1970. 

The  detells  of  Williams'  accompllshmento 
need  no  recounting.  His  pursuit  of  wrong- 
doers— from    bribe    takers    In    the    Internal 
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Revenue  Service  to  the  free-wheeling  Senate 
aide,  Bobby  Baker — is  well  known.  His  p\ir- 
sult  of  wasteful  government  spending  Is  less 
well  known  to  the  public,  but  It  Is  recognized 
by  hla  colleagues  and  others  who  follow 
government. 

Said  Senate  Republican  Leader  Everett  M. 
Dlrksen  of  the  work  Williams  has  done  as 
senior  Republican  on  the  Finance 
Committee: 

"I  should  observe  that  he  has  faithfully 
done  his  homework  In  a  field  which  is 
abstruse  at  times  and  which  others  do  not 
freely  like  to  tackle,  and  that  Is  the  question 
of  ceilings  on  expenditures,  ceilings  on  em- 
ployment, fair  and  equitable  tax  systems 
and  all  the  other  things  to  which  a  person 
can  give  a  lifetime  of  attention  without  also 
being  encumbered  with  any  other  public 
responsibility." 

Senate  £>emocratio  Leader  Mike  Mansfield 
called  Williams  a  "giant"  whose  place  will  be 
hard  to  fill. 

"I  must  say,  speaking  non  partlsantly,  that 
I  am  not  happy  that  the  senator  has  seen  fit 
not  to  run  for  re-election,"  said  Mansfield. 

Senator  Republican  Whip  Hugh  Scott 
called  him  the  "watchdog"  of  government, 
not  only  of  the  other  branches  but  of  the 
legislative  branch  in  which  he  serves — "a 
watchdog  with  teeth,  I  might  add." 

"It  would  be  difficult,"  said  Wyoming  Re- 
publican Sen.  Clifford  P.  Hansen,  "for  any- 
one to  attempt  to  put  a  dollar  sign  on  the 
contributions  John  Williams  has  made 
through  bis  never-ending  search  for  an  end 
to  wastefulness  and  graft  and  for  economy, 
or  to  assess  how  much  he  has  contributed  to 
this  country." 

Democrat  Russell  B.  Long  of  Louisiana, 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  said 
that  Williams  "has  failed  to  convince  me 
.  .  .  that  he  is  doing  the  nation  a  favor  by 
Insisting  on  retiring  .  .  ." 

And  Sen.  William  Proxmlre.  Wisconsm 
Democrat,  said  he  hoped  "this  remarkable 
man  will  reconsider  his  decision  to  retire." 

But  Williams,  who  believes  that  no  man 
should  serve  in  the  legislative  or  judicial 
branches  of  government  beyond  the  age  of  70 
(he  would  be  nearly  73  at  the  end  of  another 
term),  says  there's  no  room  for  argument 
about  his  decision. 

"I  am  a  firm  believer  that  a  man  should 
live  by  the  rules  he  lays  down  for  others," 
he  said.  But  he  said  that  while  his  decision 
to  leave  the  Senate  Is  final,  it  does  not  mean 
he  is  retiring  from  an  active  Interest  in  public 
affairs. 

He  recalled  that  before  be  was  elected  to 
the  Senate  in  1946,  be  and  his  brothers  bad 
an  active  business  career  together  for  24 
years.  When  he  leaves  the  Senate,  he  will  have 
served  34  years  there. 

"I  am  going  to  start  one  more  career,"  be 
said.  "I  shall  not  go  Into  detells  now,  but  I 
plan  on  one  more  career  of  24  years  of  active 
duty,  following  which,  and  only  then,  will  I 
retire  and  take  life  easy." 

Those  who  have  watched  Williams  at  work 
In  Washington  know  he  will  never  take  life 
easy. 


POSTAL  REFORM 


HON.  DONALD  W.  RIEGLE,  JR. 

or  MDCBIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  28.  1969 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
cosponsorlng  legislation  to  implement 
President  Nixon's  recent  proposal  for 
postal  reform.  I  believe  these  new  con- 
cepts for  postal  reorganization  mark  an 
Important  step  forward  for  the  postal 
service  in  this  country.  The  present  antl- 
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<iuted  faculties,  methods,  and  proce- 
dure* In  uM  will,  at  long  last,  be  cbecked 
and.  hopefully,  corrected. 

Under  this  proposed  system,  the  Poet 
Offlce  will  be  removed  from  Its  present 
Cabinet-level  position  and  replaced  by 
a  Oovemment-owned  postal  corpora- 
tion. Employees  will  retain  all  of  their 
present  dvil  service  aimulty  rights  and 
other  benefits:  however,  In  addition,  they 
will  gain  extensive  collective-bargaining 
rights,  similar  to  those  enjoyed  by  work- 
ers in  private  Industry'  and  other  Federal 
agencies.  A  nine-member  board  will  be 
responsible  for  the  overall  administra- 
tion of  the  new  U-S.  PosUl  Service — with 
Congress  retaining  veto  power  over  pro- 
posed postage  rate  changes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  imperative  that  we 
work  together  on  a  nonpartisan  basis  to 
correct  the  existing  crisis  the  Post  OfBce 
faces  today.  Each  year,  despite  increased 
postal  rates,  the  Post  OfBce  continues  to 
operate  at  a  huge  financial  loss— a  loss 
which  has  to  be  covered  by  the  taxpayers' 
dollar^.  This  new  system  will  enable  the 
Iiost  Office  to  keep  pace  with  the  rest  of 
our  economy — In  service.  In  efficiency, 
and  in  meeting  Its  responsibility  as  an 
employer. 

President  Nixon  and  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Blount  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
their  efforts  In  seeking  to  remove  the 
roadblocks  and  clear  the  way  for  this 
much  needed  reform. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  In  both 
the  House  and  Senate  to  carefully  review 
this  legislation  and  lend  their  support. 


ANATOMY  OP  A  ROAD 


HON.  JACK  H.  McDonald 

or  mcBicAN 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPWtSKNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  28.  1969 

Mr.  Mcdonald  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Monday  I  was  privileged  to 
Join  with  highway  officials  and  repre- 
sentatives of  industries  deeply  Involved 
In  highway  safety  in  previewing  a  film. 
"Anatomy  of  a  Road." 

This  Is  a  27-minute  16-mlllimeter  color 
film  sponsored  by  the  Detroit  Ertesel  Divi- 
sion of  the  General  Motors  Corp..  and 
produced  by  CRS  Production  in  Detroit. 
It  will  be  distributed  tlux)ush  General 
Motors  film  libraries  and  Modem  Talking 
Pictures.  Inc.,  througliout  the  Nation. 

Its  aim  is  to  foster  public  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  good  roads  by  helping  the 
layman  to  understand  -.i-hat  is  Involved  In 
roadbuildlng. 

As  "Anatomy  of  a  Road  "  makes  abun- 
dantly clear  roadbuildlng  is  a  complex, 
difficult  process  required  substantial  cap- 
ital investment,  legislative  action,  legal 
due  process,  engineering  skill,  and  hard 
work. 

Many  people  today  are  appalled  at  the 
cost  of  modern  highways  and  many  have 
even  wondered  whether  they  axe  worth 
that  cost.  "Anatomy  of  a  Road"  endeav- 
ors to  set  that  record  straight  by  showing 
the  public  where  its  dollars  go. 

The  f^iTw  also  covers  such  controveralal 
areas  as  funding,  land  acquisition,  and 
beautlflcatlon. 
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"Anatomy  of  a  Ro«ul'*  explains  and  Il- 
lustrates eaoh  of  the  major  steps  In  high- 
way construction  from  preliminary  plan- 
ning through  completion  and  mainte- 
nance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a  most  Informative 
and  important  film.  I  am  hopeful  every 
Member  of  this  body  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  viewing  it.  I  am  also  hopeful 
each  Member  will  advise  schools,  service 
clubs,  aixd  televlslorv  stations  in  his  dis- 
trict of  Its  availability. 


May  28  f  1969 


COMUUHTTT  RALLY  AGAINST  THE 
ABM 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or   NBW  TOSK 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RKPRS8ENTATIVE8 

Wednesday.  May  28.  1969 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  reassuring  aspects  of  the  ABM 
controversy  is  the  renewed  Interest — In 
cities  and  communities  across  the  coun- 
try— In  local  discussions  on  issues  of  na- 
tional policy.  This  development  started. 
I  believe,  with  the  popular  opposition  to 
the  Vietnam  war.  It  continues  with  the 
ABM  It  will  be  carried  forward  as  citi- 
zens reexamine  the  military  budget  and 
our  international  commitments  In  a 
critical  examination  of  our  national 
priorities. 

I  was  fortunate  In  being  invited  to 
speak  at  a  recent  community  rally 
against  the  ABM  at  St.  John's  University, 
Queens,  N.Y.  Over  800  persons  at  that 
meeting  endorsed  the  following  petition, 
which  I  Include,  along  with  my  remarks 
at  the  meeting : 

To  the  President  and  All  Members  of 
Congress: 

We.  citizens  of  Queena  County  In  «  public 
meeting  held  Monday,  May  S.  1990  at  St. 
John's  University  do  hereby  state  our  opposi- 
tion to  the  deployment  of  the  ABM. 

ABM  will  not  work  reliably  and  wlU  not 
provide  significant  protection  agaliut  nuclear 
attack. 

ABM  threatens  to  escalate  the  arms  race. 

It  Is  expensive  and  unnecessary. 

We  urge  that  you  give  voice  and  vote 
against  appropriations  for  the  Ineffective, 
dangerous  and  wasteful  ABM  systems. 

Our  country  must  Instead  look  for  ways  of 
ending  the  arms  race  and  of  meeting  the 
urgent  social  needs  of  our  society. 

RXMAJtKS      or      CONOaZSaMAN      BXMJAIUM      S. 
ROSSNTHAL.   or   NCW    YOEX.   AT    ST.    JOHN'S 

UNivzasrrr.  Mat  5. 1969 

The  principal  reason  we  are  here  tonight  Is 
to  determine  whether  the  ABM  Is  reaUy  an 
Edael.  If  it  Is.  why  are  the  resources  of  the 
XTBltad  States  Oovemment.  resources  essen- 
tial to  coping  with  our  domestic  needs,  being 
committed  to  a  system  that  the  vast  majority 
of  our  leading  scientists  say  wont  work? 

The  answer  is  really  quite  simple. 

Today  we  operate  In  a  contract  state.  The 
contract  state  Is  one  in  which  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  procurement  leaves 
that  Job  and  becomes  a  Vice  President  of 
Litton  Industries,  a  conglomerate  whose  de- 
fense contracts  Increased  more  than  250  per 
cent  from  1967  to  1968.  This  same  man  In 
his  Defense  Department  role  6upervlae<l  the 
45  billion  doUar  a  year  program  of  contract- 
ing with  private  mdustry.  Including  Litton, 
for  supplies,  services,  and  eqiUpment.  At 
the  same  time,  the  AsalsUnt  Secretary  of 


Defense  for  Systama  Analyels.  the  man  who 
oomputertaed  the  Pentagon's  decision  mak- 
ing, became  Vloe  President  for  Koonomlo 
Planning  at,  of  all  places,  Llttoo  Indostrlet. 

It  la  In  this  context  that  we  have  to 
ty«min«i  the  reliability,  the  credibility,  the 
Integnty.  the  honesty,  the  objectivity  of  those 
who  urge  on  us  the  construction  of  a  costly, 
unworkable,  provocative  military  defense 
system. 

HOW  DOKS  WSAPONS  PLANNINO  WOUCT 

It  Starts  with  an  Idee  for  a  new  weapons 
system  In  a  leboratory  or  "think  tank"  or  la 
some  research  and  development  corporation. 
This  Idea  soon  becomee  the  property  of  a 
contractor  and  a  group  of  men  committed 
to  that  idea.  Then,  careers  of  defense  plan- 
ner*, both  dvlllan  and  military,  become  at- 
tached to  the  Idea.  The  Idea  Is  developed 
Into  hardware.  In  which  tax  dollars  are  In- 
vected  for  further  development  vad  perfec- 
tion. More  careers  are  created  and  committed 
to  It. 

Next,  the  hardware  demands  the  building 
of  a  new  defense  plant.  It  now  means  Jobs 
for  managers  and  wages  for  workers.  It  means 
taxes  for  a  new  school  In  a  marginal  com- 
munity. It  p'^«^"«  children  whose  fathers  have 
to  eern  a  living.  The  weapons  Idea  Is  now 
a  part  of  the  social  structure.  Towns  and 
even  cities  depend  on  It. 

Objective  criticism  cannot  succeed  because 
outside  critics  are  shouted  down  and  mili- 
tary and  corporate  competitors  are  quieted 
by  trading  support  for  their  weapons  systems. 

The  ABM  Is  an  excellent  example  of  such 
trading  ^mftng  defense  competitors.  The 
ABM  belongs  to  the  Army,  by  a  Defense  De- 
partment decision  nuMle  a  dozen  years  ago. 
No  other  service  can  venture  Into  that  area. 
To  abandon  the  ABM  now  means,  for  the 
Army,  not  only  a  sharp  budget  reduction,  but 
also  military  careers  left  hanging  In  space. 
It  means  contractors  and  defense  contractor! 
without  visible  means  of  support.  It  means 
towns  without  factories  and  factories  without 
Jobs. 

When  a  weapons  system  reaches  this  point. 
It  becomee  a  decisive  Influence  on  defense 
policy.  The  weapon — m  this  case,  the  ABM- 
becomes  part  of  our  overall  strategy.  Other 
services  count  on  It.  Congressmen  on  the 
committees  get  to  know  the  system.  They  be- 
come part  of  Its  constituency.  Their  prestige 
Is  committed  to  It.  Outsiders,  Including  other 
Congressmen,  are  told  "You  dont  understand 
this  system":  or  "Tou  dont  have  all  the 
facts." 

When  the  ABM  and  a  doeen  other  systems 
like  It  become  part  of  our  defense  strategy 
we  are  really  In  trouble.  Our  foreign  policy  Is 
determined  by  the  available  defense  strate- 
gies. The  defense  hardware  offers  certain  poe- 
slbllltlea  which  become  the  policy  options 
which  the  State  Department  then  anoints  as 
the  key  to  protection  of  our  national  In- 
terests. 

Foreign  policy  Is  no  longer  made  by  the 
President  or  by  the  State  Department.  Policy 
Is  made  by  a  hundred  small  decisions  which, 
collectively,  become  our  defense  strategy. 
These  decisions  sometimes  are  made  on  the 
basis  of  whose  congressional  district  shall  get 
which  contract.  Or  whose  sub-contractor 
needs  help  In  dealing  with  a  local  community. 
Or  which  branch  of  the  Pentagon  needs  a 
little  more  help  m  building  Its  budgetary 
posture  before  Congress.  We  dont  even  ask 
the  State  Department  anymore  about  bow 
we  became  Involved  In  Vietnam.  We  ask  the 
Pentagon. 

This  process  of  giving  the  maximum  num- 
ber of  people  a  stake  in  the  defense  system 
leads  slowly  but  sxirely  to  the  mlUtarlsatlon 
of  our  society.  Then,  to  make  it  work  properly, 
the  International  tension  must  be  kept  up  to 
an  accepUble  level.  No  longer  neighbors  In  a 
world  community,  we  become  its  police  force. 
Talk   of   disarmament    Is    discouraged.   Iff- 
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tematlonal  aooords  on  weapons  testing  ate 
dangerous.  Air  basee  around  the  world  be- 
come neeeasary.  InterventloB  In  foreign  eoun- 
trlee  beeomes  a  proper  ezpreselon  of  Ameri- 
can concern. 

soon  we  have  a  landing  In  the  Dominican 
Republic.  Next,  we  have  advisors  In  Vietnam. 
Soon  they  need  more  advice.  Then  defense 
planners  see  a  testing  ground  for  weapons. 
Optlmlstlo  reports  are  ttien  delivered  from 
the  battlefield  Uke:  "Well  heve  this  mess 
cleaned  up  In  six  months."  When  six  months 
pass,  we  start  seeing  the  lights  at  the  end  of 
the  tunnels.  Then  we  prepare  to  start  turn- 
ing the  comers  toward  victory.  But  the 
armies  grow,  more  men  are  drafted,  more  and 
more  money  goes  for  their  weapons.  More 
jobs  are  created  and  more  defense  planners 
blred. 

In  this  whole  dismal  plcttue.  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Americans  are  taken  In.  Partly,  It  is 
because  we  tend  to  accept  the  Judgrments  of 
defense  "experts,"  whose  explanations  are 
obscured  by  guarded  references  to  "intelli- 
gence reports",  and  classified  Information. 
Partly  because  it  was.  for  a  long  time,  con- 
sidered unpatriotic  to  question  defense  ex- 
pendlturee. 

How  did  this  happen  to  a  country  which 
used  to  pride  Itself  on  antl-mlUtarlsm? 

The  period  after  World  War  n  was  a  dan- 
gerous one.  But  we  responded  to  the  Cold 
War  by  InsUtutlonallzlng  it.  We  drew  the 
people  away  from  examining  International 
affairs  by  trying  to  make  the  subject  ob- 
scure, complicated  or  dependent  on  classified 
Information. 

After  seven  years  In  Congress,  I  am  more 
convinced  than  ever  that  people  cannot  only 
understand  foreign  affairs  but  they  can  also 
make  valid  Judgments  about  them.  People 
tJday  recognize  that  we  were  sold  a  grossly 
defective  product  when  we  bought  American 
participation  In  the  Vietnam  war.  That  Judg- 
ment should  have  been  mside  five  yestrs  and 
30.000  American  lives  ago. 

Most  of  us  cannot  understand  the  details 
of  the  ABM  system.  We  do  not  have  to.  We 
can  understand  that  an  expensive  defense 
system  that  cannot  defend  us  can  nonethe- 
less provoke  actions  by  our  potential  enemies 
which  In  turn  are  very  dangerous  for  us.  This 
Is  what  arms  escalation  means. 

We  know  an  ABM  system  wont  work.  But 
the  Russians  might  wonder  why  the  Ameri- 
cans would  Invest  SS  or  t7  or  $40  billion  If 
the  system  doesnt  have  some  value.  Their 
confusion  would  prompt  fear.  So  they  try  to 
overcome  our  ABM  system.  In  strategic  terms. 
this  Is  not  hard  to  do.  You  can  simply  build 
many  more  nuclear  tipped  missiles  and  de- 
coys to  overpower  any  ABM  system.  We  end 
up  facing  an  augmented  Soviet  arsenal. 

In  turn,  we  will  respond  to  that  new  threat 
by  either  buUdlng  a  "thicker"  ABM  system 
or  by  building  more  offensive  missiles,  or 
both.  We  are  back  where  we  started. 

We  know  that  reason  and  reconciliation 
must  become  our  guide  In  International 
affairs.  Yet  our  present  defense  policy  chal- 
lenges that  truth.  Since  1946  we  spent  $1.4 
trillion  dollars  for  defense  systems,  now 
mostly  obsolete,  which  gave  us  no  real  secu- 
rity. We  sought  In  arms  a  security  which  the 
machinery  of  war  catuiot  achieve. 

Although  we  do  not  yet  know  exactly  how 
to  undo  what  we  have  done,  we  know  we 
must  start.  Tonight  Is  a  step  In  that  direc- 
tion. Another  step  was  taken  several  weeks 
ago  when  Senator  Nelson  and  I  sponsored, 
with  many  House  and  Senate  colleagues,  a 
Congressional  Conference  on  the  Military 
Budget  and  National  Priorities.  Right  now  we 
are  working  on  plans  to  keep  that  Conference 
In  permanent  existence  to  develop  a  rational 
system  of  making  and  reviewing  defense 
plans. 

But  unless  average  citizens  begin  to  con- 
trol the  machinery  which  makes  the  basic 
decisions  In  our  society,  there  can  be  no  real 
democracy.  We  are  beginning  tonight  to  as- 
sert that  control  over  the  msichlnery  of  war. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

BURKE  RECEIVES  SERVICE  TO 
ISRAEL  AWARD 


HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  28,  1969 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has  Just 
been  (brought  to  my  attention  that  one 
of  our  colleagues,  Representative  J.  Hxs- 
BKKT  BuHKX  of  Florida's  10th  District, 
was  recently*  awarded  the  Zionist  Orga- 
nization of  America's  "Service  to  Israel 
Award"  for  his  outstanding  work  in  Coni 
gress  on  behalf  of  peace  in  the  Middle 
East. 

I  would  like  to  applaud  my  colleague, 
HxaB  BtTRKX.  on  achieving  this  fine 
honor.  I  have  followed  his  actions  in  this 
regard  since  the  Middle  East  has  flared 
Into  a  world  tinderbox,  and  I  feel  that 
the  recognition  is  well  deserved. 

HxxB  was  one  of  the  first  House  Mem- 
bers to  speak  out  on  the  dangers  of  the 
Soviet  Union  moving  Into  the  Middle 
East  with  arms,  technical  aid,  and  even 
military  personnel,  and  he  early  Joined 
several  of  us  in  demanding  that  the  ad- 
ministration concentrate  its  efforts  on 
assisting  Israel  in  her  hour  of  need. 

I  have  just  read  the  speech  which 
Herb  delivered  in  accepting  the  award 
and  feel  that  it  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  House.  I  submit  it  as 
follows: 

I  am  most  grateful  for  this  award  and  the 
honor  you  have  bestowed  upon  me.  I  accept 
this  with  deep  humility  ...  for  anything  I 
have  done,  or  have  said,  on  behalf  of  the 
State  of  Israel  has  been,  because  I  am  con- 
vinced of  the  cause  of  the  people  of  Israel 
and  further  I  feel  It  Is  my  duty  as  a  United 
States  citizen,  and  U.S.  Representative,  to 
give  the  full  support  of  our  country  to  Israel 
and  to  Insure  her  a  fair  peace  In  the  Middle 
East — one  which  will  guarantee  her  safety 
and  security  In  the  future.  I  am  convinceci 
that  unless  we  keep  Israel  strong,  commu- 
nism win  gain  a  dominant  hold  In  one  of 
the  most  vital  economic  and  resourceful 
areas  of  the  world  and  will  further  Jeapordlze 
our  own  future  security.  I  ftirther  believe 
that  peace  should  come  from  talks  held  be- 
tween the  officials  of  the  Israeli  government 
and  those  of  the  hostile  Arab  states,  with- 
out Interference  from  England,  France, 
Russia  or  our  own  County,  in  deciding  the 
terms  for  peace  In  the  Middle  East. 

Let's  review  these  so-called  peace  talks,  as 
they  are  held  under  the  supervision  of  the 
four  big  powers.  Lefs  not  forget,  that  the 
idea  for  such  method  is  predominantly 
Russian. 

First,  the  Soviet  Union  Is  a  major  cause 
for  continued  hostilities  in  the  Middle  East 
because  it  has  totally  rearmed  the  Arab 
States  with  the  most  modem  of  equipment, 
and  are  even  supplying  Soviet  technicians 
and  army  ofHcers  to  train  the  Arab  armies 
and  pilots. 

Secondly,  we  have  the  French  government 
sitting  at  the  peace  table.  This  Is  the  same 
government  that  after  selling  and  receiving 
payment  from  Israel  for  Mirage  planes,  re- 
neged on  Its  contract  to  deliver  the  planes 
and  refused  even  to  deliver  replacement  parts 
for  the  old  planes  It  had  previously  sold  to 
Israel. 

I  am  sure,  that  you  are  as  convinced  as  I. 
that  the  Soviet  Union  will  never  give  an  Inch 
in  the  Middle  East,  or  anywhere  else  on  this 
earth  for  that  matter,  without  first  gaining 
one  more  step  in  their  road  to  world  conquest. 
They  work  externally  as  well  as  internally  to 
promote   disunity    among   nations   through 
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their  stooges,  they  gnaw  and  gnaw  at  the 
Innards  of  a  nation  until  they  are  completely 
In  charge,  and  then  the  people  of  that  coun- 
try find  that  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Soviets:  sans  freedom;  sans  Initiative;  sans 
hope. 

We  need  only  to  look  at  Czechoslovakia, 
and  Hungary  for  proof  of  how  heavy  Is  the 
boot  of  Communism. 

Communism  is  the  base  of  evil  in  this 
world  and  until  the  leadership  in  our  gov- 
ernment and  those  political  figures  of  other 
nations  In  the  world  face  this  fact,  we  will 
have  no  peace. 

The  disunity  that  has  been  promoted  In 
the  United  States  may,  or  may  not,  have 
been  promoted  and  engineered  by  the  Com- 
munists, but.  It  certainly  plays  into  their 
hands  all  over  the  world  and  certainly  dulls 
the  blade  of  our  defensive  sword. 

Such  disunity  was  written  Into  the  Stalin 
Plan  of  world  conquest  decades  ago,  and 
throughout  the  1930's  and  1940's  racial  and 
religious  unrest  were  the  goals  of  the  Com- 
munists In  this  cotintry  and  their  foreign 
henchmen  and  overseers. 

Never  before,  In  our  history  has  our  for- 
eign, military  or  Internal  policy  been  so  at 
the  mercy  of  malcontents,  on  campuses,  in 
our  public  buildings,  on  our  streets  and  now 
even  our  places  of  worship,  the  communist 
conspiracy  can  indeed  be  Insidious,  though 
the  vast  majority  of  the  people  apparently 
do  not  wish  to  see  Communism  for  the 
danger  It  is. 

Take  for  Instance  today's  student  un- 
rest .  .  .  the  militant,  rebellious  mood  that 
pervades  our  campuses  and  our  big  cities. 
Who  and  what  is  behind  this  movement? 

Isn't  it  becoming  more  and  more  apparent 
that  there  Is  a  movement  which  has  now 
fused  together  the  dissidents,  militants,  the 
anarchists  and  the  terrorists  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  undermining  otir  form  of  govern- 
ment and  the  Ideals  for  which  It  stands. 

Some  of  today's  more  outspoken  radicals 
openly  call  today's  events  the  third  world 
movement.  .  .  .  And  I  believe  its  specific  aim 
Is  the  destruction  of  the  capitalistic  and  free 
nations  of  the  world,  with  the  direct  Intent 
of  converting  them  to  socialism  or  commu- 
nism of  either  the  Soviet  or  Stno  form,  under 
the  guise  of  liberalism. 

The  reactionaries  that  have  been  terroriz- 
ing our  high  school  and  college  campuses  are. 
from  what  I  can  determine,  divided  into 
three  distinct  groups.  Namely  .  .  the  Black 
Militants;  the  White  Militants,  usually  under 
the  heading  of  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society,  and  more  recently  the  fanatical  sup- 
porters of  Al  Fatah,  the  antl-Semltlc  terror- 
ist organization  dedicated  to  the  destruction 
of  Israel  and  all  pro-western  nations. 

These  groups  do  seem  to  have  different 
leaders,  yet  It  appears  they  are  united  to- 
gether with  the  single  aim  of  changing  our 
basic  Institutions  and  ultimately  destroying 
the  United  States  of  America  and  other 
smaller  countries,  such  as  Israel  who  have 
struggled  so  hard  for  freedom  and  who  have 
thtis  far  resisted  suppression  and  dictator- 
ship which  Is  communism. 

How  is  it  possible  for  these  small,  seem- 
ingly disunited  groups  to  destroy  a  mighty 
nation  like  the  United  States,  or  other  na- 
tions that  are  our  allies?  Simply  by  planting 
fear  of  war  from  the  outside,  but  with  sub- 
version and  disunity  from  within.  In  other 
words,  with  dissension  and  terrorism  that 
can  disrupt  our  lives  and  bring  destruction 
to  our  morals,  our  economic  fiber  and  sabo- 
tage our  basic  institutions. 

Let's  look  at  the  dissension  in  this  coun- 
try today  .  .  . 

The  Black  Militants  are  more  and  more  fol- 
lowlZLg  the  line  of  hate,  preaching  anti-white 
and  anti-semltic  lines,  ahd  calling  for  the 
destruction,  among  otper  things,  of  Israel 
as  a  nation.  We  sJaO'SCe  these  groups  link- 
ing up  with  some  of  the  students  In  our 
country  and  with  foreign  students  who  are 
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dadlcAUd  to  tbc  tMrorlam  of  Al  Fatah,  or 
th«  tMhchlnga  of  litmo  Tm  Tung. 

Wbat  li  the  iilUmat*  goal  of  this  •o-caU«d 
tlUid  world  mov«m«nt?  Pr««ldent  S  I.  Haya- 
kawa  of  tb«  beleaguered  San  Francisco  Stat* 
CoUeg*  may  have  bad  U>«  best  answer  wbaa 
b«  said  before  a  Houae  Subcofnmttt«e  on 
■duoatlon  reoantly: 

"Some  militants  In  our  country  are  gen- 
uine in  their  dealre  to  Improve  the  education 
■jstem.  but  there  are  others,  especially  those 
In  the  Black  Student  Union,  who  are  more 
concerned  with  personal  power  than  with 
education.  The  Black  Student  Union  leaders 
kaep  saying  they  want  abaolute  control  with 
no  accountability  to  anyone  except  their 
own  members  .  .  .  members  ruled  by  force. 
Intimidation  and  gangster  terrorist  tactics  " 
Re  further  stated  in  his  deacrlptlon  of 
these  radicals: 

"The  White  Militants  are  now  as  explicit 
aa  the  Blacks.  Their  story  is  now  familiar  on 
•rery  major  campus.  They  believe  our  society 
la  so  corrupt  that  there  Is  no  hope  except 
to  destroy  the  entire  structxire  and  rebuild 
from  the  ground  up." 

In  looking  at  these  militants,  whether  they 
be  the  followers  of  the  antl-semltlc  or  the 
power  hungry  or  the  surly  campus  anarch- 
ists, one  theme  rings  loud  and  clear  In  their 
'caustf.  Ttaat  is  communism. 
'  They-Bupport  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  In  southeast 
Asia,  who  Is  a  communist  puppet  .  .  .  They 
pay  homage  to  the  slain  Cuban  communist 
revolutionary  Che  Queverra  .  .  .  They  are 
constantly  calling  for  the  destruction  of  otir 
government  charging  us  with  being  capital- 
istic imperialists,  and  at  the  s&me  time  they 
are  promoting  Communist  Ideologies  of  Man, 
Lenin  and  Mao  .  .  .  They  support  the  Arab 
cause  In  the  Middle  East,  which  also  has 
strong  Communist  backing. 

If  you  do  not  believe  they  are  supporting 
the  Arab  caiise  .  .  .  look  at  the  most  recent 
report  put  forth  by  the  Antl-Defamatlon 
League  of  Qlial  BYlth,  an  excellent  report 
that  details  Item  after  Item  where  SJDA. 
members  are  raising  money  for  Al  I^tah  on 
oxir  college  campiues.  Where  Black  Mllltanta 
are  openly  preaching  antl-Zlonlat  tlradea  In 
their  publications  and  at  their  ralUee. 

Sotne  time  ago,  I  requested  the  Justice  De- 
partment to  investigate  the  activities  of  tha 
possible  link  between  the  Arab  terrorists,  ths 
campus  militants,  and  other  radlcala  In  our 
country. 

As  a  resiilt  the  Attorney  General's  offles  In- 
formed me  that  in  accordance  with  my  re- 
quest they  have  directed  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  to  probe  Into  this  most  dan- 
gerous situation  and  to  prosecute  anyone 
who  may.  because  of  their  activities,  be 
violating  Federal  laws.  , 

I  further  requested  the  State  and  Justice 
Department  to  Investigate  any  foreign  stu- 
dents, who  may  belong  to  Al  Fatah  or  other 
militant  or  terrorist  organizations,  with  the 
purpose  of  revoking  their  visas  and  deport- 
ing these  radlcala  as  persona  non  grata  If 
they  are  found  to  be  engaged  In  activities 
contrary  to  the  best  Interest  of  our  country 
and  our  people. 

I  honestly  feel  that  It  U  time  for  all 
Americans  to  wake  up  to  the  reality  that  our 
nation  is  In  grave  danger,  and  we  are  fac- 
ing the  most  serious,  planned  Internal  sub- 
version that  we  have  ever  been  confronted 
with. 

We  must  wake  up  to  this  reality  and  stop 
taking  dose  by  dose  the  subversive  poison 
that  Is  being  fed  to  us  bit  by  bit  on  hu- 
manitarian and  liberal  grounds. 

Many  of  us  In  the  government  recognize 
the  danger  algns.  but  we  alone  cannot  curb 
thj  movement.  We  need  the  backing  and 
support  of  all  of  our  American  citizens. 

Bach  of  us  who  are  here  knows  our  coun- 
try Is  not  perfect,  but  we  also  know  how 
our  form  of  government,  and  our  way  of  life, 
has  given  to  the  people  more  of  the  good 
things  In  life,  and  yet  we  are  allowed  to  live 
with  dignity  as  frsa  men. 
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As  surs  as  we  are  bsre  tonight  .  .  .  U 
America  faltars  .  .  .  the  Soviet  Union  Is  al- 
ready standing  ready   to  fill   the   void. 

Remsmber  when  Britain  moved  from  ths 
Mediterranean?  Who  was  ready,  and  took 
over  the  porta  of  Algeria,  ready  to  man  the 
bases  in  Egypt  and  othsr  hostile  Arab 
statss7  Tou  guessed  It.  It  was  ths  Soviet 
Union  with  Its  arms,  Ita  flset  and  its  phony 
peace  suggestions. 

This  Is  why  we.  as  a  nation  must  be 
alert,  firm  and  strong  today  and  stop  sub- 
version at  home  .  .  .-  But  we  must  also  as- 
sist and  stand  by  our  true  alllss  overseas, 
not  with  words,  but  with  arms  when  It  la 
necessary  so  as  to  give  them  the  strength, 
the  courage  and  the  will  to  fight  for  their 
freedom. 

One  ally,  that  needs  every  ounce  of  sup- 
port we  can  give  to  her  today  is  Israel. 

We  as  a  mattsr  of  conaclance:  as  a  mat- 
ter of  right:  and  as  a  matter  of  self  pro- 
tection must  give  to  Israel  all  the  help  she 
needs  to  protect  and  defend  herself  from  any 
possible  attack  by  the  red  trained  Arab 
nations. 

I  am  happy  that  we  are  now  training  Is- 
raeli pllote  and  crews,  for  the  Phantom  Jet 
fighters  we  have  sold  to  her.  But  we  must 
also  make  it  clear  to  Russia  and  to  the  world 
that  Israel  U  our  ally,  and  there  will  be  no 
forcad  paaca  In  the  Mideast,  unless  It  is  ths 
result  of  conferences  between  Israel  and  the 
Middle  East  nations,  and  with  the  firm  un- 
derstanding that  the  Arab  States  will  recog- 
nize and  guarantee  the  sovereignty  and  ter- 
ritorial rlghta  of  Israel:  rlghta  she  deserves 
as  a  free  nation. 

We  must  help  to  solvs  the  serloiu  rafugs 
problem.  One  which  multiplies  with  each 
day  the  war  continues. 

We  must  clarify  our  foreign  policy  and 
our  foreign  commltmente,  not  only  to  our 
own  p>eople  but  to  the  world  as  well. 

We  must  stop  appeasing  the  Communists, 
whether  they  be  Soviet  or  Slno,  and  this 
means  that  we  ahould  make  It  clear  that  w« 
will  not  be  pushed  into  appeasement  In  the 
Middle  East. 

iJMt.  but  surely  not  least  ...  It  Is  im- 
peratlve  that  we  keep  our  own  country  strong 
internally,  othsrwlae  we  cannot  assist  our 
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Today's  anarchlsta  and  terrorlsta,  whether 
they  be  from  without  or  from  within,  axe 
not  fighting  to  liberate  the  American  people 
or  thoee  of  any  other  free  nation  .  .  .  In- 
stead they  Intend  to  bring  about  world 
communism. 

Like  you,  I  want  peace  ...  I  want  to  be 
able  to  pick  up  a  newspaper  or  listen  to  a 
news  report  and  not  hear  .  .  .  another  flare 
up  has  occurred  In  South  Vietnam  or  Korsa 
...  or  that  an  Arab  Terrorist  Oroup  has  Just 
killed  some  Israeli  soldiers  or  Innocent  peo- 
ple ..  .  or  that  three  Cleveland  policemen 
were  shot  and  killed  by  a  militant  group  .  .  . 
or  that  an  Innocent  man  was  killed  In  a 
riot . . . 

But  to  have  peace  In  this  world,  whether  It 
be  In  South  Vietnam  .  .  .  the  Middle  East  .  .  . 
or  even  our  own  streete.  or  campuses  the 
great  powers  of  the  world  must  desire  peace. 

President  Nixon  has  said  time  and  again, 
his  aim  Is  to  bring  peace  to  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  he  Is  willing  to  discuss  peace  with 
the  Russians  .  .  .  yet  the  Kremlin  has  re- 
mained very  quiet. 

When  was  the  last  time  you  heard  the  So- 
viet leaders  offer  to  cutback  their  nuiltary 
might  in  Czechoslovakia  ...  In  North  Viet- 
nam ...  In  the  Middle  East?  or  when  have 
they  honestly  Indicated  by  action  that  they 
want  peace  In  the  world? 

In  truth  and  fact,  the  Soviet  Unl(xi  has 
continuously  .  .  .  year  after  year  . . .  Increased 
her  arms  budget,  while  we  sit  and  talk  about 
stopping  the  amu  race.  The  Soviet  Union  will 
continue  to  do  this  until  we  have  capitulated 
to  all  her  demands.  Including  maybe  even 
giving  up  our  own  sovereignty. 

Ws  In  otir  oountry  want  peaos,  but  I  for 


oiM  do  not  favor  psaos  at  any  prloe  .  .  .  la 
the  past,  psaos  dlototsd  by  tb«  oommunlsti 
has  so  oftsn  rssoltsd  in  the  enslavement  of 
mors  and  more  paopis  under  communism. 

Until  RuaaU  then  can  offer  the  Dove  of 
peace  without  a  grenade  attached  to  her 
leg  .  .  .  our  country  must  remain  strong  eco- 
nomically and  militarily,  and  so  long  as  we 
remain  strong  as  a  nation  and  strong  as  an 
International  power  the  people  of  Israel  and 
our  other  allied  nations,  will  no  longer  need 
to  fear  the  constant  tbreata  of  mortar  fire 
on  tte  borders  and  within  Ita  cities  or  the 
death  of  Its  Innocent  people. 

But  as  I  Indicated  earlier,  the  need  In  our 
country  for  the  people's  support  of  their  gov- 
ernment at  all  levels.  Is  ths  thing  that  Is  so 
sorely  needed  today  . . . 

The  need  for  confidence  In  law,  order,  in 
our  police,  and  of  our  basic  American  system 
of  democracy. 

And  for  those  who  would  like  to  destroy 
our  country  or  tear  It  to  pieces  for  the  small 
faults  we  do  have,  I  ask  this: 

Where,  In  this  world  of  ours.  Is  there  a 
better  system  of  representative  govemxnent, 
a  higher  standard  of  living,  fewer  people  hun- 
gry, and  medically  neglected  than  In  our  own 
America. 

Show  me  a  nation  of  200  million,  that  even 
comes  close  In  comparison  to  us  In  such 
things  and  gives  to  Ita  people  at  the  same 
time  the  freedoms  and  the  opportunities  that 
America  offers  to  Ita  citizens,  and  I  will  say 
to  them  they  have  something  to  talk  about 

Since  they  cannot  ahow  us,  however,  then 
as  Americans  let  us  drown  out  the  voices  ot 
the  dlssldenta  and  the  anarchlsta  who  should 
be  thankful  to  Ood  that  they  are  living  In 
a  free  country  ...  By  showing  our  faith  In 
our  Ood  and  In  our  country  and  our  friends. 


ADDRESS  OP  VH.   SECRETARY 
GENERAL  U  THANT 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OP    NXW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOXTSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  28.  1969 

Mr.  BINQHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  9, 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, n  Thant.  made  a  speech  at  the 
opening  session  of  a  conference  at  the 
United  Nations  on  "The  Second  United 
Nations  Development  Decade:  A  Chal- 
lenge for  Rich  and  Poor  Countries."  I 
commend  this  thoughtful  address  to  my 
colleagues    and   other    readers    of   the 

RZCORO. 

Speaking  eloquently  of  his  concern 
that  support  for  international  develop- 
ment programs  Is  diminishing  within  the 
richer  nations,  U  Thant  made  this  telling 
point,  among  others: 

It  Is  Ironic  that  many  people  who  have 
suddenly  awakened  to  the  costa  and  Injus- 
tices of  neglecting  poverty  at  home,  seem  un- 
able to  apply  the  lessons  of  their  domestic 
experience  to  the  shrinking  world  In  which 
they  live. 

He  called  for  greater  public  under- 
standing and  support  for  the  economic 
work  of  the  United  Nations,  pointing  out 
that  "some  80  percent  of  the  manpower 
and  budget  of  the  United  Nations  system 
is  devoted  to  economic  work — yet  this  re- 
ceives less  than  20  percent  of  United  Na- 
tions coverage  In  the  mass  media." 

Some  20  years  ago,  the  British  tiis- 
torlan  Arnold  Toynbee  wrote  that  the 
20th  century  would  be  remembered  most 
of  all  in  the  future  because  it  was  during 
this    century    that    mankind,    through 
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technology,  developed  the  capacity  to 
eradicate  poverty  from  the  face  of  the 
earth  and  dared  to  asi^re  to  that  goal. 
Following  the  same  thought.  U  Thant 
said: 

We  cannot  accept  the  conclusion  that  the 
eradlcatton  of  poverty  Is  poUtleaUy  unfea- 
sible: 

The  text  of  the  Secretary  General's 
address  follows: 

Text  or  Statimkkt  bt  Sscbstabt  OnnotAi. 

AT  Opknino  Sssaioir  or  CovrsaxxcE  om  Skc- 

oifD  Unttkd  Nations  Dkvxlopmknt  Dbcadx 

Your  Excellencies.  Ladles  and  Gentlemen: 

I  am  very  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to 

welcome  you  all  to  the  United  Nations,  and 

to  make  a  few  remarks  at  the  opening  session 

of  your  conference  on  "The  Second  United 

Nations  Development  Decade:   A  Challenge 

to  Rich  and  Poor  Countries,"  sponsored  by 

the  Institute  on  Man  and  Science  and  ita 

distinguished  President,  my  old  friend  Dr. 

Everett  Cllnchy. 

You  know  only  too  well  that  we  are  going 
through  a  difficult  and  dangerous  period  of 
International  relations.  Mankind  Is  divided 
by  deep  national,  racial,  social  and  Ideolog- 
ical antagonisms.  Material  and  Intellectual 
resources  that  are  desperately  needed  to  fur- 
ther common  Interesta  In  peace  and  welfare 
are  being  diverted  to  the  pursuit  of  fratri- 
cidal conflicts  within  the  family  of  man. 

Witnessing  the  omlnoviB  trend  of  Interna- 
tional eventa  I  cannot  but  recall  something 
Adlai  Stevenson  said  in  these  halls  Just  a  few 
years  ago: 

"We,  the  human  race,  are  fellow  travellers 
on  a  tiny  spaceship,  spinning  through  Infinite 
space.  We  can  wreck  our  ship,  we  can  blow 
the  human  experiment  Into  nothingness;  and 
by  every  analogy  of  practical  life,  a  quarrel- 
some ship's  company  and  many  hands  on  the 
steering  gear  is  a  good  recipe  for  disaster." 

Adlal  Stevenson's  metaphor  of  Spaceship 
Earth  seems  more  appropriate  with  every 
passing  year.  Like  It  or  not,  we  are  all  travel- 
ing together  on  a  common  planet.  We  have 
no  rational  alternative  but  to  work  together 
to  make  It  an  environment  in  which  we  and 
our  children  can  live  full  and  peaceful  Uvea. 
Yet — while  we  waste  our  substance  In  war 
and  to  the  increasingly  dangerous  arms 
race — we  are  neglecting  threata  to  our  civili- 
zation which  should  have  first  priority  on 
our  attention.  I  have  In  mind  such  urgent 
problem  as  the  advancing  menace  of  envi- 
ronmental poUution,  the  uncontrolled  ex- 
plosion of  world  population,  and  the  vast 
and  growing  inequality  In  living  standards 
between  rich  and  poor  naUons. 

Surely  the  time  has  come  to  extend  our 
concept  of  solidarity  to  embrace  the  entire 
hiunan  race.  Surely  the  time  has  come  to 
confront  through  a  global  partnership  these 
common  threaw  to  the  survival  and  welfare 
of  aU.  This  is  no  Utopian  dream  to  be  realized 
in  some  distant  future.  It  Is  a  matter  of 
human  survival  that  demands  Immediate 
action. 

I  do  not  wish  to  seem  overdramatlc,  but 
I  can  only  conclude  from  the  Information 
that  is  available  to  me  as  Secretary-General 
that  the  Members  of  the  United  Nations  have 
perhaps  10  years  left  In  which  to  subordinate 
their  ancient  quarrels  and  launch  a  global 
partnership  to  curb  the  arms  race,  to  Improve 
the  human  environment,  to  defuse  the  popu- 
lation explosion,  and  to  supply  the  required 
momentum  to  world  development  efforta. 

If  such  a  global  partnership  is  not  forged 
within  the  next  decade,  then  I  very  much 
fear  that  the  problems  I  have  mentioned  will 
have  reached  such  staggering  proportions 
that  they  will  be  beyond  our  capacity  to 
control. 

It  Is  the  last  of  those  problems — world  de- 
velopment— that  you  have  chosen  as  the 
theme  of  your  conference  today.  Your  choice 
Is  a  timely  one.  We  will  soon  reach  the  end 


of  the  first  Development  Decade — a  decade 
in  which  the  Members  of  the  United  Nations 
pledged  to  "intensify  efforta  to  mobilise  and 
sustain  support  for  the  measures  required 
on  the  part  of  both  developed  and  develop- 
ing countries  to  accelerate  progress  toward 
self-sustaining  growth." 

While  much  has  been  done  In  this  first 
Decade  of  Development,  I  am  bound  to  say 
m  all  honesty  that  the  efforta  of  rich  and 
poor  countries  alike  are  still  Inadequate  when 
measured  against  our  proclaimed  objective — 
the  achievement  of  living  standards  In  tl 
less  developed  countries  comi)atlble  wl' 
minimum  human  dignity. 

I  have  read  with  Interest  the  questions 
which  have  been  prepared  for  your  discussion 
by  my  good  friend  Professor  Richard  Gard- 
ner. There  are  three  main  headings  on  your 
agenda — how  to  get  better  aid  policies  from 
the  rich  countries,  how  to  get  better  de- 
velopment policies  from  the  poor  countries, 
and  how  to  get  a  better  system  of  multi- 
lateral co-operation.  These  are,  in  fact,  the 
principal  questions  which  we  'are  asking 
ourselves  at  the  United  Nations  as  we  pre- 
pare for  the  Second  Development  Decade. 
Your  agenda  llsta  many  Important  questions 
under  each  of  these  three  main  issues.  I 
should  Uke  to  draw  attention  to  a  few  of 
them  that  seem  to  me  of  particular  impor- 
tance. 

The  basic  question  under  the  first  head- 
ing, It  seems  to  me.  Is  bow  to  strengthen 
the  faltering  poUtlcal  will  that  is  all  too 
evident  In  the  advanced  countries  in  the 
field  of  IntemaUonal  aid.  It  is  tragic  that,  at 
the  very  moment  In  history  when  assistance 
efforta  are  beginning  to  yield  resulte,  public 
and  official  support  In  the  ald-glvlng  coiin- 
tries  appears  to  be  weakening. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  diagnose  all  of  the  rea- 
sons for  this  disappointing  state  of  affairs. 
Certainly  one  factor  in  many  advanced  co\m- 
trtes  is  the  growing  preoccupation  with  do- 
mestic concerns.  It  Is  Ironic  that  many  peo- 
ple who  have  suddenly  awakened  to  the  costa 
and  Injustices  of  neglecting  poverty  at  home, 
seem  unable  to  apply  the  lessons  of  their 
domestic  experience  to  the  shrinking  world 
m  which  they  live. 

How  'ban  we  explain  this  apparent  anom- 
aly? How  can  we  help  people  to  see  that  the 
domestic  war  on  p>overty  and  injustice  can- 
not be  won  if  the  mtematlonal  one  is  ne- 
glected? 

How  can  we  channel  the  idealism  of  our 
young  people  on  behalf  of  a  war  on  poverty 
that  Is  not  merely  national  but  global  in 
scope?  How  can  we  reach  their  parents — 
many  of  whom  now  seem  cynical  or  indiffer- 
ent to  International  assistance  efforta? 

We  used  to  hear  It  said  that  the  greatest 
obstacle  to  development  lay  In  the  less  de- 
veloped countries  themselves — in  the  reluc- 
tance of  their  governmenta  to  undertake 
proper  policies  and  the  unwillingness  of  back- 
ward peoples  to  adopt  hew  ways.  But  now 
the  greatest  obstacle  to  development  may  be 
our  inability  to  move  governmenta  and  peo- 
ple in  the  rich  nations. 

The  truth  Is  that  now,  for  the  first  time, 
a  number  of  the  less  developed  countries  are 
able  to  change  and  grow  at  a  rate  faster 
than  the  advanced  countries  are  prepared  to 
support.  If  you  can  help  us  find  an  answer 
to  this  dilemma,  you  will  have  made  a  great 
contribution  to  one  of  our  central  concerns 
at  the  United  Nations  and  to  one  of  the 
most  fundamental  problems  of  mankind. 
We  shall  also  be  deeply  Interested  In  your 
advice  on  the  second  subject  on  your 
agenda — how  to  get  better  development 
policies  from  the  poor.  We  need  to  know 
much  more  than  we  know  now  about  the  na- 
ture of  the  development  process.    ^^ 

Some  years  ago  there  was  a  tendency  to  re- 
gard the  problem  of  development  of  the  less 
developed  countries  as  but  an  extension  of 
the  problem  of  European  reconstruction.  A 
certain  amount  of  capital  Investment  or  tech- 
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nlcal  assistance  was  thought  likely  to  be 
sufficient. 

We  learned  early  in  our  development  efforta 
that  the  European  analogy  did  not  work. 
Disappointed  by  past  faUures,  policymakers 
and  scholars  have  turned  to  a  succession 
of  different  remedies — stimulating  the  private 
sector,  undertaking  tax  and  land  reform, 
closing  the  trade  gap,  raising  agricultural 
productivity,  developing  human  resources 
and  family  planning. 

All  of  these  things  are  Important.  Yet  1  do 
not  think  we  yet  have  a  coherent  develop- 
ment strategy  or  a  clear  sense  of  develop- 
ment priorities  In  most  of  the  less-developed 
countries  with  which  we  are  concerned. 

One  thing,  however,  is  clear:  Development 
means  more  than  redistributing  world  In- 
come. It  means  internalizing  the  wealth-cre- 
ating processes  within  the  developing  coun- 
tries. And  this  In  turn  means  profound  politi- 
cal, economic,  social  and  cultured  transforma- 
tions within  most  of  these  countries. 

In  the  past  we  have  focused  much  atten- 
tion on  the  economic  aspecta  of  development. 
Perhaps  now  we  need  to  think  more  about 
political  modernization  and  soclo-cultural 
change — about  the  measures  that  can  be 
taken  to  Increase  local  Initiative  and  local 
responsibility  for  formulating  and  executing 
local  development  plans — about  strengthen- 
ing those  modernizing  forces  within  develop- 
ing countries  which  will  work  for  the  changes 
in  attitudes  and  institutions  necessary  for 
effective  development. 

Here  again,  we  will  look  with  interest  to 
any  Inslghta  you  can  give  us. 

I  turn  now  to  the  last  of  the  three  head- 
ings on  yotir  agenda — how  to  improve  our 
Institutions  for  multilateral  co-operation. 

I  welcome  the  inclusion  of  this  subject  on 
your  agenda.  The  Institutions  set  up  within 
and  outaide  the  United  Nations  for  promot- 
ing economic  development  need  not  be  re- 
garded as  sacrosanct.  Arrangementa  that 
were  adequate  to  channel  the  modest  levels 
of  activity  of  the  past  may  not  be  adequate 
to  cope  with  the  expanded  efforta  of  the 
future. 

I  have  had  occasion  in  recent  years  to  ex- 
press concern  about  our  proliferating  con- 
ference schedule,  our  mounting  load  of  docu- 
mentation and  the  complex  problems  of  co- 
ordination between  the  United  Nations,  Ite 
semi-autonomous  unite,  affiliated  pro- 
grammes and  specialized  agencies. 

I  note  that  you  intend  to  consider  these 
questions  and  also  the  relation  between 
global  and  regional  organizations.  Here  again 
we  shall  await  your  report  with  Interest. 

As  we  in  the  United  Nations  approach  the 
Second  Development  Decade,  we  have  taken 
steps  to  Increase  public  understanding  and 
support  for  the  economic  work  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations.  As  all  of  you  know,  some  eighty 
per  cent  of  the  manpower  and  budget  of  the 
United  Nations  system  Is  devoted  to  eco- 
nomic work — yet  this  receives  less  than  twen- 
ty per  cent  of  United  Nations  coverage  in  the 
mass  media. 

I  hope  you  will  consider  how  this  situation 
can  be  corrected — how  we  can  stimtilate 
broader  public  understanding  and  support 
for  our  efforta  In  the  economic  field,  pos- 
sibly making  use  of  new  Instrumente  of  mass 
conununlcatlon  which  technology  is  making 
available. 

Aa  I  look  toward  the  second  Decade  of 
Development,  I  am  struck  by  the  magnitude 
of  the  changes  that  will  be  necessary  In  the 
aid  policies  of  the  rich  and  the  development 
poUcles  of  the  poor.  Perhaps  we  will  need  to 
consider  a  series  of  Inter-related  conunlt- 
ments — commltmente  to  Increased  assistance 
from  the  ald-glvlng  countries  matched  by 
commltmente  to  more  effective  self-help  by 
those  receiving  aid.  How  successfully  the 
United  Nations  and  other  international  agen- 
cies assist  in  the  negotiation  and  the  Im- 
plementation of  such  a  set  of  lnt«:-relat6d 
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cocninltxn«nts  will  do  much  to  determine 
tb«  fate  of  the  second  OeTelopment  Decade. 

Pennlt  me  to  offer  one  fln«l  thought.  As 
you  confront  theee  and  other  problem*  on 
your  ecendA.  there  may  be  those  who  ralae 
the  familiar  objection  that  a  p«rtlc\ilar  ao- 
luUon  U  not  "poUtloally  feasible".  Of  coune. 
we  c*nnot  ignore  political  oonalderatlona. 
But  words  like  "poUUcal  feasibility"  must 
not  be  allowed  to  dls(ulse  what  may  really 
be  failure*  In  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men 
In  countries  on  both  (Idea  of  the  great  eco- 
nomic divide. 

We  cannot  accept  the  conclusion  that  the 
eradication  of  poverty  Is  politically  unfeasl- 
ble — any  more  than  we  can  accept  that  con- 
clusion with  respect  to  the  responses  that 
are  Dscsasary  to  msaC  the  other  dangers  that 
threaten  the  survival  and  welfare  of  man- 
kind— the  arnts  race,  the  destruction  of  ths 
human  environment  and  the  population  ex- 
plosion. On  the  other  band  I  firmly  believe 
that  what  man  must  do  to  prevail,  he  can  do. 

I  wish  you  all  a  fruitful  discussion  and  a 
successful  msetlng. 


THE  UiTE  HONORABLE  FRED  A. 
!_.  HARTLEY.  JR. 


HON.  CORNEUUS  E.  GALUGHER 

or  Nxw  Tommr 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  28,  1969 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  in  mem- 
ory of  one  of  our  former  oolleaguee,  Mr. 
Pned  A.  Hartley,  Jr.  For  nearly  two 
decades  he  represented  New  Jersey's 
10th  District  which  embraced  Newark 
and  Bayonne.  When  he  was  first  elected 
to  Congress  in  1928  at  the  young  age  of 
26.  he  was  the  youngest  man  to  sit  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  at  that 
time. 

Most  of  the  people  today  remember 
Fred  because  he  was  cosponsor  of  the 
very  controversial  Taft-Hartley  Labor 
Act  of  1M7.  The  New  York  Times  obit- 
uary about  Fred  devoted  most  of  its  col- 
umns to  this  subject.  Mr.  Hartley  him- 
self gave  up  his  seat  in  the  House  In  1949 
to  undertake  an  extensive  lecture  tour 
in  support  of  his  controversial  bill.  He 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  defending 
the  bill  from  Its  opponents  like  myself. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  say  a  few 
words  about  the  other  FYed  Hartley,  the 
Fred  Hartley  no  one  has  mentioned.  This 
was  Fred  Hartley,  the  humanitarian. 

Fred  Hartley  was  a  personal  friend  of 
mine.  We  both  came  from  towns  in  New 
Jersey  separated  by  only  a  few  miles 
from  one  another.  Today  my  13th  Dis- 
trict embraces  what  used  to  be  a  part  of 
Fred's  old  10th  District. 

I  remember  Fred  when  I  was  a  very 
young  boy.  When  my  father  died  during 
the  depression  from  woimds  compounded 
by  a  severe  gassing  he  received  in  France 
during  World  War  I.  Fred  was  the  Rep- 
resentative from  my  hometown  of  Bay- 
onne. N.J.,  to  whom  we  looked  for  help. 
He  did  everything  he  could  to  help  my 
family  as  he  did  for  thousands  of  others. 

Fred  gave  me  my  first  glimpse  of  how 
a  Congressman  can  personally  help  a 
constituent  from  his  district.  The  kind- 
ness and  understanding  with  which  he 
treated  my  family  has  made  a  lasting 
impression  on  me. 
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He  held  ofBce  during  the  critical  years 
when  Americans  were  starring;  when  a 
job  olTerliig  even  1  day  a  week's  pay 
meant  the  difference  in  a  family  eating 
or  not.  To  all  of  these  people  he  sought 
tirelessly  to  offer  and  obtain  help  and 
hope.  These  were  the  post-World  War  I 
days  when  large  numbers  of  veterans  and 
their  families  had  nowhere  to  turn  for 
help.  But  In  the  10th  District  of  New 
>g|ersey,  when  the  poor,  the  hopeless,  and 
^he  veterans  turned  to  Fred  Hartley  for 
help,  he  never  turned  them  away. 

It  is  with  a  heavy  heart  that  I  address 
these  words  of  praise  to  the  memory  of 
Fred  A.  Hartley.  Jr.  Though  a  member  of 
the  opposite  party,  he  held  a  respect  from 
me  that  transcended  politics.  He  was  an 
outstanding  American  who  had  courage 
and  compassion. 

No  one  tried  to  serve  his  country  and 
the  people  he  represented  In  a  better 
fashion  than  did  Fred  A.  Hartley,  Jr.  He 
was  a  great  deep  man,  America  will  miss 
him. 


THE  NEW  CONSUMER  MILITANCY 
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HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

oy  aocBioAif 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  28,  1969 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  22, 
1969,  Walker  Sandbach.  executive  di- 
rector of  Consumers  Union,  carried  the 
message  of  consumer  militancy  to  the 
Association  of  Home  Appliance  Manufac- 
turers during  its  meeting  here  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  Sandbach.  whose  organization 
publishes  Consumer  Reports,  warned  the 
manufacturers  that  the  consumer  dis- 
satisfaction will  not  subside  with  more 
consumer  legislation  and  that  the  pres- 
ent unrest  among  consumers  is  indirectly 
related  to  the  products  on  the  market- 
place today.  He  warned  the  manufac- 
turers: 

It  Is  Important  for  us  to  realize  that  we  are 
cnly  at  the  beginning  of  what  will  probably 
be  a  long  period  of  consumer  militancy. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Sandbach's  appraisal 
of  the  situation. 

I  would  point  out,  however,  that  the 
consumers'  demands  can  be  met  by  repu- 
table manufacturers  who  charge  a  fair 
price  for  a  product  which  is  safe  to  use, 
free  of  defects,  and  performs  as  adver- 
tised. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that  Mr.  Sand- 
bach's speech.  "The  New  Consumer  Mili- 
tancy," be  printed  in  the  Record: 
Th«  New  Consvmkx  Mn.rrANCT 

At  Consumers  Union,  perhaps  our  greatest 
contntmtlon  to  the  welfare  of  the  consumer 
la  In  the  testing  of  producu  and  reporting 
the  results  In  our  magazine.  Consumer  Re- 
ports. We  test  household  Items  as  small 
as  thermometers  and  as  large  as  refrigerators. 
We  test  products  as  Inexpensive  as  a  can  of 
orange  Juice  and  as  expensive  as  a  Cadillac 
automobile.  We  test  products  as  varied  and 
as  Interesting  as  contraceptives  and  liquor. 

As  you  can  Imagine,  we  have  had  many 
amusing  Incidents  with  regard  to  our  testuig 
and  reporting  on  contraceptives.  One  letter 
received  from  a  subscriber  goes  as  follows: 

"Some  weeks  ago  I  filled  out  a  blank  estab- 
lishing my  ellglblUty  to  receive  your  pam- 
phlet, 'A  Report  on  Contraceptive  Materials.' 


and  enclossd  at  centa.  Tssterday  I  reoslved  a 
form  post  card  informing  me  that  Instruc- 
tions on  how  to  attain  high  fidelity  repro- 
duction  would  b*  ready  In  about  three  weeks. 
While  I  appreciate  the  language  being  la  the 
open  mall  would  necessarily  have  to  be  some- 
what guarded,  I  wonder  whether  there  has 
not  been  some  misunderstanding.  Please  let 
me  again  make  my  needs  and  wishes  clear.  I 
do  not  In  this  Instance  want  high  fidelity 
reproduction:  In  fact,  It  is  my  wish  to  avoid 
reproduction  altogether." 

What  bad  happened  of  course  was  that  her 
order  for  the  contraceptive  report  had  by 
mistake  been  acknowledged  as  an  order  for 
our  instruotlons  on  how  to  build  a  high- 
fidelity  radio-phonograph  oomMnaUon. 

In  our  testing  we  have  found  over  and 
over  again  that  well-known  brands,  or  price, 
ar*  very  seldom  an  accurate  guide  on  which 
the  consumer  can  depend  In  choosing  the 
best  product  for  his  Intended  use. 

When  we  take  action  by  testing  a  product 
and  publishing  the  resulte,  a  reaction  is  In- 
evitable because  of  the  fact  that  our  maga- 
Kln*  goes  Into  more  than  one  and  one-half 
million  homes  each  month.  If  we  rate  a 
product  favorably,  the  manufacturer  of  that 
product  loves  us  and  Is  frequently  Inclined 
to  brag  about  our  ratings  In  his  advertising, 
which  we  do  not  allow.  If  he  does  not  heed 
our  request  to  cease  and  desist  from  such 
advertising,  ws  take  him  to  court  and  seek 
damages  under  the  copyright  law.  The  re- 
action of  ths  manufacturer  Is  not  so  pre- 
dictable when  we  give  his  product  a  poor 
ratmg.  or  rate  It  unacceptable.  Some  then 
say.  In  the  words  of  one  manufacturer: 
"Consumer*  Union  Is  biased,  unfair,  and  In- 
competent." Others  have  responded  by  im- 
proving their  producte,  which  we  believe  Is 
the  best  response  for  the  oonsumer,  the 
manufacturer,  and  the  retailer. 

Donald  Turner,  the  former  Assistant  At- 
torney General  In  charge  of  the  Antitrust 
Division.  U.S.  Department  of  Justice.  In  look- 
ing for  remedies  to  counteract  ths  adverse 
effecte  he  felt  advertising  had  on  competition, 
suggested  the  f>osslble  use  of  goverxmient 
funds  to  support  the  work  done  by  organi- 
zations such  as  Consumers  Union.  I  have 
been  asked  many  times  what  my  reaction 
would  be  If  such  funds  were  offered  to  us. 
As  you  know.  Consumers  Union  is  a  non- 
profit, independent,  organization.  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  possibility  with  our  Board  of 
Directors.  We  have  decided  we  would  not  be 
adverse  to  receiving  such  government  funds 
If  they  coiild  be  channeled  in  such  a  way 
that  we  would  retain  our  complete  Inde- 
pendence of  government  and  Indtistry.  Our 
allegiance  has  always  been,  and  I  hope  it 
always  will  be,  to  one  group — consiimers 
Turner  is  right  In  saying  that  we  would  need 
more  money  If  we  were  to  make  our  Infor- 
mation more  current  and  more  widely 
available. 

Is  there  any  doubt  that  Mr.  Turner  is  also 
right  when  he  says  that  the  average  con- 
sumer is  In  great  need  for  more  information 
about  many  products  than  Is  presently,  or 
Is  likely  to  be  made  available  by  advertising. 
Mr.  Turner  feels  this  would  make  for  more 
competition,  which  is  Important  for  our 
economy.  But  also  important  Is  the  fact  that 
such  information  can  have  a  substantial 
effect  on  improving  the  consumer's  standard 
of  living.  Let  me  give  you  two  examples 
from  many. 

Liquor  is  a  potentially  noxious  product. 
the  advertising  of  which,  in  my  opinion, 
should  be  under  even  more  stringent  federal 
regulation  and  control  than  Is  now  the  case. 
Although  many  of  us  enjoy  a  drink  at  the 
right  time  and  place,  I  firmly  believe  that 
liquor  should  not  be  glamorized  and  thus 
tempt  our  youngsters  to  start  drinking  at  an 
early  age.  Misuse  of  alcohol  can  bring  too 
much  tragedy. 

In  our  report  on  our  tests  of  Canadian 
Importe  and  Domestic  blends  of  whiskey, 
we  said: 
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"A  rsosnt  advertisement  for  Seagram's 
Crown  Royal  comments  that  "A  nxaa  naeds 
a  good  excuse  to  buy  a  bottls  of  $9  whtekey 
tat  himself."  Our  reply  was.  "True."  And 

after  having  a  panel  of  professional  tasters 
evaluate  31  brands  of  Canadian  and  Ameri- 
can blended  whiskies,  we'd  say  that  a  good 
enough  excuse  may  be  mighty  hard  to  come 
by  AU  the  products  were  Judged  both  good 
and  remarkably  similar  to  each  other  In 
quality  and  character,  though  the  prices  our 
shoppers  paid  for  them  ranged  from  •S.OQ  a 
fifth  to  S8.80." 

Tou  know  and  I  know  that  many  people 
buy  Seagram's  Crown  Royal  and  other  pres- 
tigious name  whUWes  In  part  for  stetus  rea- 
sons. Many  of  us  like  to  impress  our  friends. 
But  U  we  knew  It  was  costing  us  95  extra 
per  fifth  for  a  product  in  which  one  cannot 
distinguish  the  expensive  whiskey  from  the 
cheap  one.  perhaps  we  would  achieve  our 
stetus,  and  save  a  lot  of  money,  by  buying 
one  bottle  of  Seagram's  Crown  Royal— and 
a  funnel. 

Last  year  CU  reported  on  a  major  testing 
of  automobile  tires.  We  found  that  the  lack 
of  reUable  Indicators  of  tire  quality  Is  very 
nearly  totel.  You'd  be  as  well  off.  In  our 
opinion,  to  beUeve  a  Oulja  board  as  to  give 
faith  and  credit  to  the  advertised  claims  of 
labeled  grades  ("Premium."  "first-line." 
"second-lUie"  and  the  like)  or  replacement 
tires  on  the  market  today. 

A  look  at  the  ratings  In  our  August  re- 
port will  give  some  notion  of  the  very  wide 
range  of  cost  and  performance  we  found.  For 
example:  Relative  tread  life  ranged  from 
about  18,000  miles  to  about  40.000  mUes. 
Cost  per  10,000  miles  of  driving  on  a  set  of 
four  tires  could  range  from  $40  to  $127,  de- 
pending on  which  tires  you  bought  and  what 
you  paid  for  them. 

Isn't  this  the  kind  of  Information  that  all 
consumers  should  have  and  shouldn't  they 
be  able  to  get  it  without  having  to  subscribe 
to  Consumer  Reports?  Certainly  CU's  teste 
demonstrate  the  crying  need  for  the  quality 
grading  system  that  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portetlon  was  supposed,  by  Uw.  to  propose 
by  September  8,  1968. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Secretary's  National 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Council,  and  I  can  tell 
you  that  we  are  a  long  way  from  getting  a 
quality  grading  system  on  tires.  None  was 
proposed  by  September  8th.  and  it  may  be 
a  long  time  before  one  Is  proposed.  Most  of 
the  tire  Industry  1b  dragging  Its  feet  at  every 
turn — saying  again  and  again  that  a  quality 
grading  system  Is  more  likely  to  mislead  the 
consumer  than  to  assist  him.  We  at  CU  be- 
lieve that  our  teste  give  ample  evidence  that 
it  win  be  possible  to  develop  a  quality  grad- 
ing system  which  will  be  of  tremendous  help 
to  the  tire  buying  consumer,  I  am  pleased 
to  report  that  there  has  been  a  major  break- 
through. At  least  one  of  the  major  tire  com- 
panies now  agrees  with  us  and  Is  publicly 
supporting  a  grading  system.  A  Washington 
newspaper  reported  this  startling  news  as 
follows : 

"As  news,  a  man  biting  a  dog  Isn't  a  patch 
on  a  corporation  executive  calling  for  gov- 
ernment grade-labeling  of  the  product  bis 
company  makes.  This  has  now  happened. 

"Oeorge  R.  Vila,  board  chairman  and  presi- 
dent of  Unlroyal,  has  announced  that  Amer- 
ica's tire  buyers  have  a  right  to  demand  some 
standards  to  help  them  buy  intelligently 
from  among  more  than  1000  tire  lines  and 
descriptions  offered— even  if  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  to  set  the  stendards. 

"Vila  concedes  that  not  all  of  his  com- 
petitors may  share  his  views,  but  believes 
•that  it  is  In  our  enlightened  self-interest 
not  only  to  endorse  the  concept  of  grade- 
labeling  and  uniform  testing  but  to  cooperate 
In  making  certain  that  the  system  adopted 
Is  a  help,  not  a  hindrance,  to  the  consumer. 
Let  us  be  leaders,  not  reluctent  dragons.  In 
the  wave  of  'consumerism'  that  Is  sweeping 
the  country.  Let  us  adopt  as  our  basic  mar- 


keting philosophy  an  attitude  of  'coynoteot 
emptor-  (let  the  buyer  be  informed')." 

The  newspaper  article  concluded  with  an 
editorial  comment:  "Amen,  brother,  and 
hallelujah  1" 

Perhaps  some  of  you  should  take  the  lead 
In  your  own  industries  In  calling  for  some 
form  of  grade  labeimg  of  your  products.  It  Is 
going  to  take  that  kind  of  leadership  t<r«eB- 
vlnce  consumers  that  business  Is  In  truth 
willing  to  make  the  consumer's  welfare  Ite 
No.  li  priority. 

AHAM  has  already  shown  admirable  lead- 
ership In  securing  the  adoption  of  BTU 
standards  for  air  conditioners.  Why  not  ex- 
pand that  small  beginning  by  estebllshlng 
standards  for  other  qualities  which  consum- 
ers consider  important — for  example — noise 
level  and  the  ability  of  air  conditioners  to 
dehumldlfy? 

Or  with  regard  to  washing  machines,  why 
not  estebllsh  industry-wide  standards  on  ca- 
pacity and  a  grade  labeling  system  with  re- 
gard to  washablllty.  We  think  that  consumers 
would  like  to  know  how  well  a  washing  ma- 
chine win  wash  clothes.  If  that  Is  too  diffi- 
cult, and  I  realize  It  is  very  difficult,  you 
could  first  tackle  something  easy,  such  as  a 
grade  labeling  system  for  spin-drying  ability 
of  washing  machines.  Recently  one  of  the 
major  washing  machine  manufacturers  start- 
ed putting  an  Information  teg  on  its  washing 
machines.  The  tag  tells  many  things  about 
the  machines  which  consumers  would  like 
to  know — except  how  well  they  perform. 

At  CU  our  Interest  is  not  limited  to  Just 
testing  of  new  products.  We  also  are  con- 
cerned as  to  how  these  producte  stand  up  In 
service  and  In  the  kind  of  problems  consum- 
ers must  face  when  a  household  item  needs 
repair. 

In  1967  we  were  involved  with  the  New 
York  CBS-TV  affiliate  In  a  TV  repair  study. 
We  placed  20  TV  sete  In  homes  and  checked 
them  to  make  sure  there  was  nothing  wrong 
with  the  sete  except  for  one  small  tube, 
which  retells  at  $1.05.  We  marked  every  part 
In  the  set  with  invisible  ink  so  that  we  could 
check  If  parte  were  replaced.  Only  four  re- 
pairmen out  of  20  charged  what  would  be 
within  reason  In  the  New  York  area  for  the 
cost  of  a  service  call  and  the  replacement  of 
a  $1.95  tube.  The  other  16  overcharged  for 
the  necessary  repairs  In  one  way  or  another, 
with  several  charging  for  parts  which  were 
not  replaced.  Some  charged  over  $25,  with 
the  largest  bill  $34.95. 

Is  something  like  what  he  found  with  re- 
gard to  TV  repair  In  New  York  City  happen- 
ing with  regard  to  the  servicing  of  other 
home  appliances?  I  hope  not.  but  the  letters 
we  receive  and  the  responses  to  our  Annual 
Questionnaire,  which  Is  answered  by  over  a 
quarter  million  subscribers  would  lead  me  to 
believe  that  your  Industries,  to  put  It  mildly, 
do  have  some  service  problems.  I  know  you 
are  aware  of  these  problems  and  are  making 
major  efforts  to  find  solutions  to  them.  Per- 
haps you  are  already  looking  at  possible  In- 
novative solutions.  Such  as  appliances  that 
would  be  much  easier  to  repair.  As  you  may 
have  noted,  one  of  the  selling  polnte  of  the 
new  Ford  Maverick  Is  that  a  reasonably 
handy  person  can  do  his  own  repairs. 
Wouldn't  that  be  possible  with  many  ap- 
pliances? 

I  doubt  If  I  have  to  tell  you  that  business  is 
In  trouble  with  consumers  In  many  areas. 
This  was  confirmed  by  a  confidential  nation- 
wide survey  conducted  by  the  Opinion  Re- 
search Corporation  which  found  that  seven 
out  of  ten  Americans  think  that  present  Fed- 
eral Legislation  is  inadequate  to  protect  their 
health  and  safety.  Also  In  this  survey  a  ma- 
jority were  found  to  believe  that  more  Fed- 
eral laws  are  needed  to  give  shoppers  full 
value  for  their  money. 

Will  the  present  consumer  malaise  or  un- 
rest disappear  if  we  have  more  constmier 
legislation?  I  personally  doubt  it.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  present  malaise  has  Ite  roote 


in  arsas  only  Indirectly  related  to  products. 
I  can  Illustrate  from  a  personal  experience. 
My  wife  and  I  spent  our  honeymoon  in  a 
tent  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie.  At  that  time, 
just  30  years  ago,  Lake  Erie  was  a  beautiful 
body  of  water  magnificent  for  swlmmltxg  and 
boating. 

I  don't  need  to  tell  you  what  has  happened 
In  those  30  years,  this  great  nat\xral  resource 
has  been  destroyed,  largely  due  to  Industrial 
pollution.  I  read  recently  that  If  aU  pollution 
into  Lake  Erie  were  to  be  stopped  today.  It 
would  be  400  years  before  Lake  Erie  would 
again  be  pure  water.  So  we  have  destroyed 
for  ourselves,  for  our  children,  and  for  many 
succeeding  generations  this  magnificent  nat- 
ural resource. 

What  does  this  do  to  the  confidence  of  con- 
sumers In  the  business  community?  Or  take 
the  recent  oil  leak  catastrophe  In  the  Santo 
Barbara  Channel  off  the  coast  of  California. 
Do  you  agree  with  me  that  these  disasters, 
which  are  only  two  examples  from  among 
many,  have  played  a  role  In  leading  consum- 
ers to  believe  that  business  cannot  be  trusted 
to  look  out  for  their  best  intereste? 

It  Is  Important  for  us  to  realize  that  we 
are  only  at  the  beginning  of  what  will  prob- 
ably be  a  long  period  of  consumer  militancy. 
The  next  generation  of  consumers  Is  likely 
to  be  even  more  dlfllcult  to  convince  that 
businessmen    have    their   best    intereste    at 
heart  than  has  been  the  case  with  the  present 
generation.  Fortune  magazine  recently  car- 
ried an  article  In  which  the  editors  attempted 
to  synthesize  the  views  of  student  critics  of 
U.S.  society.  In  capsule  form,  this  Is  what 
Fortune  says  these  studente  are  saying:  "Our 
most  wrenching  problem  Is  that  of  finding  a 
place  for  ourselves  in  society.  By  all  indexes 
we  should  have  no  anxiety  about  our  future. 
We  are  told  that  we  are  the  best  prepared, 
best  educated,  most  telented  crop  of  students 
ever  produced  In  this  country.  What  we  fear 
Is  not  that  society  will  reject  us;  we  fear  that 
we  cannot  accept  society. 

From  what  I  read,  from  what  I  hear  from 
my  own  boys— 17-year-old  twins — and  what 
I  hear  from  college  studente  as  I  speak  to 
them  on  campuses,  the  stotement  I  have 
quoted  to  you  from  Fortune  rings  true  for  a 
large  number  of  Idealistic  students — not  Just 
the  mllltents — but  a  large  number  of  the 
moderate  studente  as  well  all  around  the 
world.  As  Margaret  Mead  said  recently: 
"Never  has  there  been  as  wide  a  generation 
gap  as  exlste  at  the  present  time." 

It  is  true,  as  Stephen  K.  Bailey  of  Syracuse 
University  has  said,  that.  "We  have  so  many 
advantages  over  (the  young) :  the  cops,  the 
Army,  the  registrar's  records,  the  keys  to  the 
library.  We  can  beat  them  In  a  fight.  But  they 
have  a  life  to  Uve  and  the  best  of  them  are 
trying  to  tell  us  something." 

I  am  convinced  that  what  these  Idealistic 
youngsters  are  trying  to  tell  us  is  that  In  an 
America  where  we  have  the  ability  and  the 
resources  to  send  astronaute  to  the  moon,  we 
can't  be  satisfied  with  destroying  our  natu- 
ral resources,  we  can't  be  satisfied  with 
shoddy  producte,  we  can't  be  satisfied  with 
misleading  advertising,  and  we  can't  be  satis- 
fied with  anything  less  than  making  an  all- 
out  effort  to  do  away  with  poverty,  racism 
and  war. 

Further.  I  am  convinced  that  It  Is  the 
hypocrisy  of  our  society  that  seems  most  of 
all  to  affect  our  youth — in  and  out  of  the 
ghetto.  This  hypocHsy  has  resulted  In  liter- 
ally thousands  of  studente  participating  In 
demonstrations,  dropping  out  of  school, 
using  drugs,  rioting,  and.  shouting,  "Hell  no. 
I  won't  go  I" 

Many  of  our  young  people  think  of  us  as 
phonies  Just  because  of  the  kind  of  behavior 
so  well  Illustrated  by  our  handling  of  ciga- 
rettes. On  the  one  hand  our  medical  experte 
give  us  the  facts  about  the  danger,  but  on 
the  other  hand,  the  right  to  advertise  and 
make  millions  off  their  sale  must  not  be 
interferred  with.  It  is  an  incredible  fact  that 
we  are  spending  millions  of  dollars  to  point 
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oat  the  dAocan  of  Mnolrlng  wtall*  at  tlM  mum 
ttsM  w  tptaa  mlUlona  to  •ubaldlB*  tb«  pro- 
dufltlMi  of  tobaooo. 

I  realise  that  many  of  tha  problama  facing 
xm  ■■am  ao  anannoua  that  we  are  inclined 
to  aay,  "What  la  tha  nae  of  taring  to  do  any- 
thing, and  turn  away."  But  I  can't  turn  away 
and  I  hope  that  you  cant  elthar.  RecenUy  I 
laad  aome  worda  that  buoyed  my  tplrlta  and 
gave  me  new  hope  for  the  futtire: 

"Xaoh  time  a  man  stands  for  an  Ideal,  or 
aota  to  Unproye  the  lot  of  othera.  or  strlkea 
oat  agalnat  Injuatlce,  he  aenda  forth  a  tiny 
rtpple  at  hope. 

"And  croaalng  each  other  from  a  million 
dUferent  oentera  of  energy  and  daring,  tboae 
rlpplea  build  a  current  that  can  sweep  down 
the  mightiest  walls  of  oppression  and  re- 
sistance, nw  are  willing  to  brave  the  disap- 
proval of  their  fellows,  the  censure  of  their 
oolleaguee,  the  wrath  of  their  society.  Moral 
courage  Is  a  rarer  commodity  than  bravery  In 
battle  or  great  Intelligence.  Yet  It  Is  the  one 
saaantlal  vital  quality  for  thoae  who  seek  to 
obanga  a  world  that  yields  moet  painfully  to 
ohanga. 

"And  I  believe  that  in  this  generation  thoae 
with  the  courage  to  enter  the  moral  conflict 
will  And  tbemaelvea  with  cocnpanlons  tn  every 
corner  of  the  globe. 

'"For'tfic  fortunate  among  mm  there  Is  the 
temptation  to  follow  the  eaay  and  familiar 
pAtha  of  personal  ambition  and  financial  suc- 
oeaa  so  grandly  spread  before  those  who  en- 
Joy  the  privilege  of  education.  But  that  la  not 
the  road  history  has  marked  out  for  us. 

"Like  It  or  not,  we  live  In  times  of  danger 
and  uncertainty.  But  they  are  also  more  open 
to  the  creative  energy  of  men  than  any  other 
time  In  history.  All  of  us  will  ultimately  be 
j\idged  and  as  the  years  pass,  we  will  surely 
Jod0e  ourselves,  on  the  effort  we  have  con- 
tributed to  building  a  new  world  society  and 
the  extent  to  which  our  Ideals  and  goals  have 
shaped  that  event. 

"Our  future  may  lie  beyond  our  vision,  but 
It  Is  not  completely  beyond  our  control.  It  Is 
the  shaping  Impulse  of  America  that  neither 
faith  nor  nature  nor  the  Irrealstlble  tides  of 
hlatory  but  the  work  of  our  own  bands 
matched  to  reason  and  principle  will  deter- 
mine our  destiny." 

Don't  thoae  laat  few  words  sum  It  up  aa  to 
what  we  must  do?  ".  .  .  The  work  of  our  own 
bands  matched  to  reason  and  principle  will 
determine  our  destiny." 


BLI  LILLY  k  CO.  OP  INDIANAPOLIS 
CONTINUES  TO  3TEP  UP  RE- 
SEARCH IN  FIELD  OP  DIABETICS 


HON.  WILUAM  G.  BRAY 

OF   DnnAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  28.  1969 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  EU  LUly  &  Co.. 
the  great  pharmaceutical  house  of  In- 
dianapolis, was  the  first  drug  company  to 
manufacture  insulin,  and  continues  to 
accelerate  its  research  in  diabetes. 

It  is  a  common  but  mistalEen  impres- 
sion that  once  a  drug  is  discovered  no 
more  work  or  research  is  necessary.  This 
is  simply  not  so.  For  Instance,  in  the  case 
of  insulin,  further  research  by  Lilly  and 
others  has  succeeded  in  reducing  the 
number  of  times  the  drug  has  to  be 
taken.  Purity  has  been  increased:  newer 
forms  of  the  drug  make  it  easier  for 
patients  to  adapt  to  it.  and,  most  impor- 
tant of  all.  the  price  has  been  drastically 
reduced.  Insulin  now  costs  less  than  5 
percent  of  what  It  cost  when  first  de- 
veloped. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

There  is  no  real  substitute  for  insulin. 
Continued  work  on  this  drug  by  the  Lilly 
Co.  is  discussed  in  the  following  story 
from  the  May  25,  1969,  Indiani4>olls 
Star: 

LzxxT  Joora  Acckloutxcm  vm  Innnjir 
RaaxABCH 

(By  Leila  Holmes  Clowoa) 
SdentlsU  throughout  the  world,  including 
several  at  Ell  LUly  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  are 
accelerating  their  research  Into  Insulin — ac- 
Uvlty  that  could  lead  to  knowledge  about 
the  causes  of  diabetes  and  other  associated 
disorders. 

Hopefully,  the  findings  could  lead  to  a 
prevention  of  condltlona  causing  the  dis- 
eases. 

Insulin,  discovered  In  1921,  has  been 
studied  ever  since  as  a  model  protein,  and 
has  played  an  Important  role  In  the  treat- 
ment of  diabetes.  The  Lilly  company  Is  one 
of  the  world's  leading  manufacturers  of 
Insulin. 

Although  the  chemical  structure  of  Insu- 
lin was  elucidated  In  1056  by  the  Nobel  prize- 
winning  work  of  Dr.  F.  Sanger  at  Cambridge 
University,  the  manner  In  which  Insulin  Is 
synthesized  In  the  body  has  been  uncertain. 
In  recent  years,  chemists  from  several  lab- 
oratories have  synthesized  the  two  chains  of 
Insulin  and  combined  them  to  make  Insulin. 
Yet  many  scientists  doubted  that  Insulin 
Is  made  this  way  by  the  pancreas  since  many 
other  body  proteins  are  known  to  bo  formed 
from  larger  single-chain  forerunner  proteins 
and  then  converted  by  enzymes  to  the  active 
biological  proteins. 

Although  a  forerunner  or  precursor  form 
of  insulin  has  often  been  suggested,  the 
proof  for  such  a  substance  was  only  recently 
provided.  Two  years  ago.  Dr.  D.  F.  Stelner 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  isolated  a 
single-chain  "proinsulin"  from  a  tumor  of 
the  pancreas  of  man.  He  observed  that  the 
single-chain  proinsulin  could  be  converted 
to  Insulin  with  the  enzyme,  trjrpsln.  This  re- 
leased the  connecting  link  which  Joined  the 
two  insulin  chains  together. 

Stelner  suggested  that  this  inactive  single- 
chain  protein  Is  the  forerunner  or  precursor 
of  the  double-chain  active  insulin,  which 
then  regulates  the  use  of  sugar  by  fat  and 
muscle  in  the  body. 

The  proinsulin  breakthrough  has  provided 
new  Impetus  for  scientists  to  try  to  under- 
stand both  Insulin  production  and  diabetes. 
Some  laboratories  have  reported  more  pro- 
insulin circulating  In  the  blood  of  diabetica 
than  in  normal  people.  They  are  wondering 
If  the  conversion  mechanism  of  proinsulin 
to  insulin  Is  faulty  in  certain  forms  of 
diabetes. 

Perhaps,  the  sclentista  reason,  diabetica 
may  lack  sufflclent  enzymes  to  break  the  link 
in  the  chain  to  convert  proinsulin  to  insulin. 
The  result  may  be  an  excess  of  protein  exist- 
ing m  a  lesa  active  state  which  could  cauae 
an  Imbalance  in  blood  !!ugar  regulation. 

Oenetlc  or  family  differences  in  enzyme 
systems  now  are  being  studied  since  a 
tendency  for  diabetes  is  Inherent  In  some 
families.  Maybe  the  detection  of  pro-insulin 
In  the  circulation  could  be  a  screening  tool 
for  predetermining  diabetes  or  could  serve  aa 
an  Indicator  of  diabetes. 

Steiner's  discovery  of  proinsulin  haa  been 
confirmed  and  extended  by  numerous  in- 
vestigations at  the  Lilly  Research  Labora- 
tories. Dr.  R.  E.  Chance,  R.  M.  Ellla  and  Dr. 
W.  W.  Bromer  have  isolated  pork  proinsulin 
and  have  determined  the  chemical  composi- 
tion of  the  connecting  link  between  the  two 
Insulin  chains.  In  further  studies.  Dr.  B. 
Prank  found  that  the  insulin  portion  of 
proinsulin  is  in  about  the  saune  three  dimen- 
sional shape  as  insulin  existing  alone. 

"We  found,  says  Dr.  Chance,  "that  while 
the  insulin  part  of  the  protein  is  very  slmUar 
in  pork,  beef  and  human  proinsulins,  the 
connecting  link  In  each  case  contains  a  differ- 
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ent   variety,   number,   and   arrangement  of 
amino  aclda." 

Unfortunately  this  means  that  the  readily 
obtainable  pork  or  beef  proinsulins  wUl  not 
be  uaeful  standards  in  a  teat  for  human 
prolnaulln  in  the  blood.  This  has  been  \m[. 
fled  in  immunological  studies  by  Dr.  Mary 
Root,  who  is  currently  developing  speciflo 
methods  for  testing  in  each  species  for  pro- 
insulin. 

Drs.  W.  N.  Shaw,  R.  E.  Toomey,  and  J.  A. 
GaUoway  alao  from  the  Lilly  Reaearch 
Laboratories,  are  Interested  In  the  biological 
action  of  prolnaulln.  Their  findings  Indicate 
that  pronsulln  mlmlce  insulin  actions  but  la 
far  leas  potent.  Insulin  Is  8  to  10  times  more 
active,  biologically,  than  proinsulin. 

Dr.  D.  R.  Cballoner,  asalstant  professor  of 
medicine  and  biochemistry  at  the  I.U.  School 
of  Medicine,  is  coUaboraUng  with  Lilly  re- 
searchers on  proinsulin,  studying  its  effects 
on  fat  cells.  Dr.  Cballoner  hopes  someday  to 
be  able  "to  easily  measure  circulating  pro- 
insulin in  normal  individuals  vs.  diabetics." 

Research  on  proinsulin  is  still  in  the  early 
stages  of  development,  and  much  more 
knowledge  must  be  obtained  before  the  full 
significance  of  proinsulin  in  relation  to  dia- 
tMtes  is  understood.  As  proinsulin  researchers 
share  new  ideas  and  dlscoverlea  through  fre- 
quent conferences  and  publications,  they 
hope  the  future  for  diabetes  and  associated 
diseases  may  be  revolutionized. 


REA  ADMINISTRATOR  SPEAKS 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  28.  1969 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
David  A.  Hamll,  Administrator  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration,  re- 
cently addressed  the  North  Central  Gen- 
eration and  Transmission  Conference. 
His  remarks  are  most  enlightening.  Of 
particular  interest  are  his  remarlcs  with 
respect  to  the  outstanding  efforts  of  the 
Eastern  Iowa  Light  &  Power  Coopera- 
tive at  Wilton  Junction.  This  coopera- 
tive, and  Its  general  manager.  Mr.  F.  E. 
Pair,  are  to  be  commended  for  their  ef- 
forts to  hold  down  the  cost  of  electric 
power. 

Mr.  Hamll '6  remarks  follow: 
Exczwrrs  From  Rekakks  of  Davm  A.  Hauil 

AoMiNisTXAToa,  Rttral  ELscnancATioN  Ao- 

mmsTXATiON,  Betork  North  Chutral  Gen- 

■XATION     AND     TRANSMISSION      CONrXXXKCE. 

MiNNKAPOLis.  Minn.,  Mat  14.  1980 

One  day  last  week  the  New  York  Times 
had  this  head  over  a  story  in  Ita  Business 
and  Finance  section:  "Con  Ed  Chief  Cites 
Cost-Crunch  Woes." 

In  the  second  paragraph  the  Times  re- 
ported that  Charles  P.  Luce,  chairman  of  the 
Consolidated  Edison  Company  of  New  York, 
said  that  technology  haa  reached  its  limit  in 
fighting  Infiation  and  there  appeared  to  be  no 
relief  insight. 

This  ^^the  story  of  almost  any  business 
today,  but  It  has  particular  significance  for 
power  supply  cooperatives  which  have  t>een 
following  the  trail  of  technology  and  scale  to 
lower  cost  operations.  While  the  trail  has 
not  disappeared  completely,  it  has  narrowed 
considerably  and  become  difficult  for  most 
of  our  O  ft  T  borrowers  aa  it  haa  for  other 
power  suppliers.  The  cost-crunch  is  a  reality, 
not  just  a  catch  phrase. 

The  question,  then,  is  where  do  we  go  from 
here?  Do  we  take  the  easy  way  out,  toward 
higher  consumer  costa,  or  do  we  look  for 
waya    to    reduce   coeta    further?    Are   there 
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places  where  coats  can  be  trimmed,  or  do  we 
crank  up  a  campaign  to  increaae  sales  so  as 
to  spread  fixed  costs  over  a  greater  number 
of  kilowatt-hours? 

Inflation  has  become  such  a  flood,  sweeping 
everything  movable  before  it,  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  lose  one's  perspective  and  balance, 
winding  up  in  the  torrent.  But  the  chances 
are  Just  as  good,  perhaps  better,  that  a 
critical  search  will  turn  up  desirable  alter- 
nativea  to  floating  along  for  a  wbUe  and 
then  sinking. 

What  are  some  of  these  alternatives? 

Certain  costa  are  called  fixed  costa.  but 
they  are  not  so  Inunovable  or  sacred  as  to  be 
beyond  question.  If  you  have  any  fiexlbillty — 
meaning  that  the  next  tinlt  Is  stUl  on  the 
drawing  boards  or  not  fully  loaded — put  that 
flexibility  to  the  stretch  test.  Can  you  stretch 
out  your  schedule — defer  the  next  unit  for  a 
few  years  whUe  you  buy  power  from  a  neigh- 
bor with  reserve  capacity — so  that  you  can 
move  up  to  a  larger  unit  offering  lower  coats? 

This  is  what  your  hosts  from  Eastern  Iowa 
Light  and  Power  Cooperative  did  to  get  extra 
savings  from  REA-flnanced  generation.  When 
we  approved  the  loan  originally,  the  plan  was 
to  build  a  second  22,000-kw  tmlt  for  service 
in  late  1963.  Through  its  arrangements  with 
the  City  of  Muscatine  and  other  power  sup- 
pliers, Eastern  Iowa  was  able  to  postpone 
the  installation  of  its  second  unit.  Better  yet. 
the  cooperative  stretched  the  size  of  its  sec- 
ond unit  to  33,000-kllowatts — fifty  percent 
larger  than  originally  planned.  By  getting 
more  kilowatts  for  the  same  simotint  of  loan 
funds.  Eastern  Iowa  has  a  saving  of  four 
mills  per  kilowatt-hour,  or  double  the  esti- 
mated saving  of  two  mills  over  previous 
power  costs. 

The  story  would  have  been  different  U 
Eastern  Iowa  had  tried  to  go  It  alone.  Inde- 
pendent of  other  power  suppliers  In  self- 
generation.  But  Eastern  Iowa  faced  the  facts 
of  life  in  the  power  generation  business  and 
worked  with  its  neighbors  and  area  power 
pools. 

On  a  larger  and  different  scale,  two  other 
REA-flnanced  power  supply  cooperatives  are 
working  with  larger  neighbors  toward  a 
joint  venture  in  nuclear  generation  in  which 
they  wiU  have  an  ownership  interest. 

This  arrangement  wlU  be  an  extension 
of  an  established  joint  venture — originating 
in  1046 — between  Iowa  Electric  Light  and 
Power  Company  and  the  Central  Iowa  Pow- 
er Cooperative.  This  venture,  as  I  have  said 
on  other  occasions,  has  provided  proof  that 
there  can  be  great  advantages  when  neigh- 
boring power  systems  work  together  close- 
ly, despite  basic  organizational  differences. 

Last  month  I  attended  meetings  in  Cedar 
Rapids  where  a  new  dimension  is  being 
added  to  this  beneficial  partnership,  and  the 
partnership  enlarged.  The  directors  and  op- 
erating ofQcers  of  Iowa  Electric  Light  and 
Power,  CIPCO  and  Com  Belt  Cooperative, 
were  present  to  work  out  arrangements  for 
a  combined  venture  In  nuclear  generation. 
The  plan  under  consideration  then  called 
for  the  two  power  cooperatives  to  share  In 
the  beneflts  of  the  company's  first  650-mega- 
watt  nuclear  unit  through  each  having  a  10 
percent  ownership  In  the  unit  and  its  gen- 
erating capacity.  The  three  systems  would  be 
intertied  through  bulk  transmission  facul- 
ties which  will  enhance  the  reliability  of 
the  individual  systems  and  bring  the  ad- 
vantages of  larger  scale  generation  than  each 
could  have  operating  Independently. 

These  meetings  were  spread  over  an  after- 
noon and  evening  of  one  day  and  most  of 
the  following  day.  The  most  remarkable  as- 
pect of  these  meetings,  thesd  negotiations, 
to  me,  at  leaat,  was  the  representatives  of 
Iowa  Electric  Light  and  Power  were  Just 
as  enthusiastic  about  working  with  coopera- 
tives in  this  nuclear  venture  as  the  coopera- 
tives were  In  developing  a  working  interest 
with  a  larger  operating  utility  system  with 
all  the  advantages  that  association  wUl  bring. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Since  that  meeting  the  Iowa  p>eople  have 
raised  their  sights  somewhat.  As  I  have  been 
told,  they  are  now  thinking  in  terms  of  an 
800-mw  plant  with  other  Iowa  electric  com- 
panies taking  part.  The  expanded  arrange- 
ment would  bring  still  greater  economies  of 
scale  associated  with  nuclear  units  of  800- 
mw  and  above  to  the  joint  benefit  of  coop- 
erative members  and  company  consumers. 

I  know  that  other  cooperatives  represented 
here  today  have  also  learned  that  working 
together  is  good  business — good  for  each 
system  mdividually,  good  for  the  areas  it 
serves,  and  productive  of  mutual  beneflts  for 
all  participants. 

Possibly  no  other  region  has  gone  farther 
in  its  approach  to  coordination  of  power 
planning  and  pooling  of  power  resources 
than  the  group  of  states  represented  here  to- 
day. This  approach  has  led  to  creation  in 
recent  years  of  Associated  in  Missouri,  Unit- 
ed In  Minnesota,  Basin  Power  in  North  Dako- 
ta, Cooperative  Power  in  Minnesota,  and  the 
strengthening  of  older  pwwer  cooperatives 
such  as  Dalryland  and  Minnkota. 

The  trend  toward  group  action  and  par- 
ticipation— with  the  potential  benefits  to  be 
realized — wUl  grow  as  the  power  business  be- 
comes mOTe  complex,  and  as  the  price  tags 
go  up. 

In  Just  one  new  area — air  and  water  pol- 
lution— we  can  expect  the  emergency  of  new 
controls  at  city,  state  and  Federal  levels.  To 
meet  this,  economically  and  effectively,  it 
may  be  better  to  concentrate  the  problem 
at  a  large,  more  efficient  generating  plant, 
than  to  deal  with  It  more  expensively  and 
less  effectively  in  several  smaller  pcfwm  sta- 
tions. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  REA  is  Interested 
in  the  wise  step  taken  by  the  cooperatives 
which  are  members  of  the  Upper  Mississippi 
Valley  Power  Pool  to  study  the  possibllltiea 
of  meeting  power  deficiencies  in  the  1970's. 
Out  of  this  study  may  come  a  formal  group 
to  purchase  power  or  to  build  new  generat- 
ing capacity. 

Tills  brings  me  to  money — and  eventually 
to  REA  policy  on  loans  for  generation  and 
transmission. 

Right  now  we  are  faced  with  loan  requests 
far  in  excess  of  lending  authority — more  than 
$440  million  In  loan  applications,  with  about 
$50  million  of  lending  authority  available 
for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year.  We  ex- 
pect to  start  the  fiscal  year  1970  with  about 
$415  million  of  applications  on  hand.  The 
proposed  budget  Is  $345  million.  Whatever  Is 
made  available  will  be  used  according  to  our 
best  judgment  to  meet  the  moet  pressing 
needs  of  borrowers,  both  distribution  and 
power  type. 

In  the  light  of  this  set  of  facts  and  the 
amount  of  funds  that  may  be  available  from 
the  Treasury  next  year,  we  will  need  the  co- 
operation of  borrowers  and  all  existing  power 
suppliers  In  finding  ways  and  means  for 
meeting  the  power  needs  of  REA  borrowers 
with  a  minimum  of  Federal  Investment. 
This  and  the  possibility  of  supplemental 
private  financing  will  be  the  main  planks 
in  our  long-range  plans. 

I  have  brought  with  me  copies  of  REA 
Bulletin  20-6,  "Loans  for  Generation  and 
Transmission,"  which  is  being  put  in  the 
mail  today.  This  and  a  press  release  an- 
nouncing issuance  of  the  loan  policy  buUetln 
wlU  be  available  after  this  session. 

I  think  the  policy  speaks  for  Itself,  and  Its 
merit  will  be  determined  more  by  subsequent 
events  than  anything  I  might  say  here.  Our 
purpose  haa  been  to  state  REA  policy  as 
simply  and  realistically  as  poealble,  and  to 
bring  it  into  line  with  present  realities  and 
trends  In  power  supply.  In  the  revision.  Para- 
graph II  C  of  the  prevlOTia  version,  adopted 
May  31,  1961,  has  been  omitted.  This  was  the 
so-called  third  criterion. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Now  let's  get  back  to  the  ranch — and  tlie 
crunch. 
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I  am  sure  you  are  concerned,  as  we  are,  at 
the  ability  of  operaUng  exftenses  to  keep  up 
or  run  ahead  of  year-to-year  growth  in  in- 
come— operating  revenues.  When  this  hap- 
pens consistently,  then  it  is  time  to  look  for 
places  to  trim  the  budget  and  the  actual 
expenditures. 

In  the  days  when  money  was  in  generally 
better  supply  and  the  terms  were  easier,  some 
of  us  may  have  gotten  somewhat  slack  in 
watching  costs  and  where  the  money  goes. 
Now  there  is  good  reason  to  check  and  to 
tighten  the  reins. 

This  is  particularly  true  In  the  REA  pro- 
grams which  are  dependent  on  2  percent  loan 
funds.  There  Is  a  heavy  obUgation  to  live 
frugally  and  to  treat  aU  cooperative  funds  aa 
if  they  were  public  funds. 

What  it  comes  down  to  is  this:  is  it  more 
important  to  have  money  to  do  our  Jobs — 
getting  power  out  to  the  farms — cw  a  few 
extra  frills?  This  Is  the  question  that  you 
as  managers  and  directors  face  each  time  you 
meet  to  hear  a  new  financial  report  and  ap- 
prove a  budget.  And  it  is  roughly  the  same 
question  I  have  to  face  in  REA  in  making 
decisions  on  loan  priorities  and  locm  requests.- 
•  •  •  •  • 

I  have  talked  here  today,  and  on  many 
other  occasions,  about  the  need  to  work  with 
other  segments  of  the  electric  power  industry 
in  matters  of  common  Interest  and  mutual 
advantage. 

We  also  need  to  work  together — ^REA  with 
its  borrowers  and  borrowers  with  borrowers — 
In  the  rural  electrification  family.  We  can 
make  greater  progress  and  use  our  resources 
more  effectively  through  cooperation  than  In 
competition  with  one  another. 

I  hope  this  will  be  the  spirit  and  the  out- 
come of  this  conference.  You  can  count  on 
my  full  cooperation. 


CONGRESSMAN  MOORHEAD  UN- 
COVERS RUNAWAY  COSTS  FOR 
NEW  TRANSPORT 


HON.  FRED  ^.  ROONEY 

or  FXNNSTI.VANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  28.  1969 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently,  syndicated  columnists 
Frank  Manklewicz  and  Tom  Braden 
focused  attention  on  the  C-5A  transport 
.scandal  uncovered  by  our  colleague. 
Representative  Willuh  Moohhead  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Waste  of  tax  dollars  within  the  De- 
fense Establishment  is  a  serious  matter 
which  cannot  be  overemphasized.  Within 
the  past  year.  I  have  found  unbelievably 
shoddy  procurement  practices  being  uti- 
lized by  the  Department  of  the  Navy  in 
awarding  contrtuits  for  spare  parts  for 
the  Mark-12  20-mlllimeter  aircraft 
cannon. 

The  General  Accoimting  Office,  on 
July  1  will  begin  a  Defense-wide  investi- 
gation of  so-called  "sole  source"  procure- 
ments as  the  result  of  the  GAO's  investi- 
gation of  Mark-12  gxmpart  contracts. 
These  sole  source  procurements — con- 
tracts awarded  specific  firms  who  are 
regarded  by  the  Defense  agencies  as  the 
sole  producers  of  certain  parts  and  equip- 
ment— account  for  $5  billion  worth  of 
defense  spending  annually. 

Sole  source  procurements  presuppose 
noncompetition.  Undoubtedly  the  Navy 
was  stunned  early  this  year  to  learn  that 
the  1968  "sole  source"  supplier  of  the 
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Mttk-12  breeehldoek  look  now  hM  en- 
countered competition  from  11  other 
prospective  suppliers  In  a  competitive 
procurement.  And  competitive  bidding 
cut  the  cost  of  the  breechblock  lock  to 
less  than  one-third  the  price  paid  last 
year. 

Congreasman  Mooubkao's  discoveries 
regarding  the  fantastic  cost  escalation  of 
the  C-5A  transport  underscore  the  criti- 
cal need  for  vastly  improved  spending 
controls  within  the  Defense  agencies.  I 
include  the  Mankiewlcz-Braden  column 
In  the  Record  at  this  point  because  I  be- 
lieve every  Member  of  the  Congress  Is 
concerned  about  the  continuing  series  of 
revelations  regarding  waste  in  defense 
spending. 

[From  the  AUentown  (Pa.)  Evening 

Chronicle.  Unj  6.  1069] 
PntTAaoN  IN  Dkkp  T«ouBue  in  C-6A 

CONTSACT 

(By  Prank  Manklewlcz  and  Tom  Braden) 

WASHnfOTON.— A  memo  by  DefenM  Secre- 
tary Melvln  Laird  and  an  exasperated  speech 
by  Se».- Harry  Byrd,  Jr.,  to  point  up  the 
aaountteg  crlsla  facing  the  Pentagon 

Both  involve  the  major  scandal  unearthed 
this  week  by  Rep.  William  Moorhead,  D-Pa.. 
concerning  the  Air  Porce's  huge  C-8A  trans- 
port. The  contract  will  coet  some  $2  billion 
more  than  estimated,  and  the  Air  Force.  It 
seems,  covered  this  up  for  more  than  two 
years,  at  least  In  part  over  concern  for  the 
financial  position  of  Lockheed  Aircraft,  th« 
prime  contractor. 

In  liCarch,  Laird  sent  a  memo  to  his  top 
aaristanta. 

"I  am  Increasingly  concerned,"  he  wrote, 
"about  the  aUuslons  in  the  preaa  and  else- 
where to  'runaway'  costs  on  such  key  or 
major  programs  as  the  C-6A."  He  asked 
which  studies  and  reviews  were  imder  way 
on  program  costs.  He  also  asked,  slgmlflcant- 
ly,  "What  can  and-or  should  be  said  publicly 
about  these  costs?"  And  finally,  "What  sorts 
of  actions  on  DOD's  (Defense's)  part  can  be 
taken  to  thwart  or  ameUorate  the  continuing 
adverse  commentary  on  program  ooats  and 
suspect  technical  eSecUvenesa." 

At  the  time  he  wrote  the  memo.  Lfdrd 
must  have  known  the  fantastic  cost  over- 
run had  been  apparent  for  two  years  and 
that  Air  Force  reports  had  been  changed  to 
conceal  this  fact  for  more  than  one  year. 
The  cost,  in  fact,  had  gone  from  $3.9  bil- 
lion to  over  5.2  billion,  with  the  end  not 
In  sight. 

Sen.  Byrd  took  another  tack.  "The  entire 
military  establishment,"  he  said,  "has  the 
responslbUlty  to  handle  tax  funds  as  a  pub- 
lic trust — and  drive  hard  bargains  with  the 
manufacturers." 

It  Is,  alas,  an  empty  wish,  as  Sen.  Byrd, 
perhaps  the  Senate's  leading  advocate  of 
both  economy  In  government  and  defense 
preparedness,  must  know.  The  unfortunat* 
fact,  as  the  C-ftA  flap  and  others  reveal  auMt 


clearly,  la  that  the  Pentagon  cannot  drive 
hard  bargains  with  the  manufaoturera — 
It  U  the  manufaetur«r»  who  drive  the  hard 
bargains. 

For  example,  an  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  wrote  bis  chief  on  March  16,  1907, 
expressing  concern  that  Lockheed's  trouble 
with  the  0-6A  might  damage  its  standing 
In  the  «^''ftw««»i  community.  Lockheed  was 
about  to  Issue  $136  million  of  convertible 
debentures.  People  might  think,  he  said,  that 
the  C-6A  contract  was  "In  serious  trouble," 
since  by  this  Urns  ths  Air  Force  had  sent 
Lockheed  a  "cure  notice,"  a  device  by  which 
the  Pentagon  hints  that  a  contract  may  even 
be  terminated  if  deficiencies  are  not  cor- 
rected. 

This  Is.  In  fact,  precisely  what  la  meant 
by  "the  military-Industrial  complex."  It  Is 
a  complex  In  which  buyers  and  sellers  move 
easily  back  and  forth  across  the  lines.  In 
which  each  to  Intimately  involved  in  the 
wn^n/'iai  and  public  relatlotu  welfare  of  the 
other- and  in  which  arms-length  bargaining 
Is  quite  impossible. 

Rep.  Otis  Pike.  D-N.T.,  has  also  been  doing 
some  digging.  The  contract  with  Lockheed 
for  the  Ill-starred  Cheyenne  helicopter,  he 
says,  was  entered  Into  by  the  Army  at  a  time 
when  the  assistant  secretary  of  the  Army 
for  research  and  development  was  a  former 
vice  president  of  Lockheed — who  has  hlnoe 
returned  to  the  corporation.  That  contract, 
for  376  heUcopters,  had  an  original  coet  esti- 
mate of  less  than  $1  million  per  helicopter. 
The  cost  Is  now  estimated  at  more  than  $2.8 
million  each,  and  a  spare-parts  contract  has 
yet  to  be  negotiated. 

It  Is  a  bad  season  for  the  men  who  now  will 
try  to  cap  these  triumphs  with  an  ABM  sys- 
tem. No  one  here  has  ever  talked  about  a 
"Labor  Department-poor  complex"  or  an 
"Agriculture  Department-hungry  complex" 
or,  for  that  matter,  a  "HBW  -dependent  child 
complex"  for  a  very  good  reaaon:  they  do 
not  exist.  In  those  areas,  as  Is  right  and 
proper,  bargains  are  hard  and  dollars  are 
watched.  But  If  you  are  a  defense  manufac- 
turer and  you  run  over  a  few  blUlon  dol- 
lars, or  the  thing  won't  work,  your  friends 
will  cover  up  and  the  extra  coet  can  be 
added  to  the  next  contract.  Elsewhere  In  the 
federal  budget  the  law  is  a  terrible,  swift 
sword. 


PARENT  POWER— AN  AliIERICAN 
TRADITION 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  28,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
some  of  the  American  people,  asserting 
themselves  at  the  polls  in  a  typically 
American  manner,  have  eliminated  what 
they  regarded  as  a  threat  to  the  safety 
and  well-being  of  their  children.  By  a 


landslide  vote  they  replaced  two  school 
board  members  who  were  obviously  not 
representing  them  to  their  satisfaction. 
In  their  places  they  elected  two  men  who 
campaigned  for  the  wishes  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  electorate. 

The  lesson  is  plain — that  the  American 
people  will  not  be  perpetually  conned  into 
school  policies,  whether  it  be  In  the  guise 
of  "balance,"  of  "sex  education,"  or  any 
other  do-gooder  gimmick,  which  they 
know  to  be  dangerous  to  their  children. 

I  Insert  a  clipping  from  Time  maga- 
zine for  May  30.  1969.  as  follows: 

Intsgbation — ^Th>  Drxam  la  Ovsr 

Because  they  regard  the  city  as  an  Ideal 
mirror  of  U.S.  tastes,  dozens  of  companies 
use  Denver  to  test-market  new  products.  If 
the  same  holds  true  of  racial  attitudes,  then 
a  key  election  In  Denver  last  week  suggests 
that  Americans  oppose  school  Integration 
(at  least  via  bussing)  by  2>^  to  one. 

The  vast  majority  of  Denver's  elementary 
schools  are  de  facto  segregated.  Almost  two- 
thirds  of  the  white  pupils  attend  schools  that 
are  more  than  86%  white;  In  predominantly 
black  schools,  the  pupils  are  rapidly  falling 
behind  in  their  studies.  Goaded  by  the  mur- 
der of  Blartln  Luther  King  last  year,  the  Den- 
ver school  board  sought  a  drastic  remedy: 
make  each  Denver  school  reflect  the  overall 
ethnic  composition  of  the  city's  96.000  pu- 
pils— 66%  white,  20%  Mexican- American 
and  15%  Negro. 

By  a  vote  of  5  to  2,  the  board  approved  a 
bussing  plan,  due  to  start  next  fall,  that 
would  have  sent  more  than  600  whites  to 
predomltuntly  black  schools  and  guaranteed, 
that  no  minority-area  school  would  be  less 
than  70%  white.  The  plan  was  less  than 
satisfactory  to  the  Rev.  Jesse  R.  Wagner,  co- 
chairman  of  a  black-white  group  called  Citi- 
zens for  One  Community  that  wanted  fuller 
integration.  Still,  he  worked  hard  for  the 
bussing  scheme — In  contrast  to  Denver's 
black  separatists,  who  told  Wagner,  in  effect: 
"Do  your  things  and  youll  see." 

What  he  and  other  Negro  Integratlonlsti 
saw  was  a  strong  backlash  by  antl-bussing 
whites.  Last  week  the  whites  got  a  chance 
to  express  their  feelings  when  a  record  50% 
of  Denvers  registered  voters  turned  out  for 
the  schoolboard  election.  At  Issue  were  two 
six-year  seats  on  the  seven-member  board. 
In  seeking  those  seaU.  Lawyer  James  C. 
Perrlll  and  Frank  K.  Southworth,  a  real  es- 
tate man,  ran  primarily  "against  forced  bus- 
sing and  for  neighborhood  schools."  They 
won  by  a  landslide,  switching  the  board  ma- 
jority to  4  to  8  against  Integration. 

In  Negro  precincts,  the  pro-lntegratlon 
vote  ran  as  high  as  10  to  1;  the  heaviest  vote 
against  It  came  from  white  precincts  that 
were  totally  unaffected  by  bussing  now  but 
fearful  of  It  in  the  future.  As  a  result,  bus- 
sing is  highly  unlikely  In  Denver.  Said  Jesse 
Wagner:  "The  dream  Is  over.  The  white  ma- 
jority Is  not  willing  to  take  on  the  commit- 
ment and  make  our  country  one." 


SENATE— Thursday,  May  29,  1969 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  DJ}.,  offered  the  followinc 
prayer: 

Eternal  Ood,  Father  of  our  spirits,  we 
give  Thee  thanks  for  the  blessed  memo- 
ries and  enduring  hopes  which  bind  us 
to  the  unseen  world  of  the  heroic  dead 


who  encompass  us  now  like  a  cloud  of 
witnesses.  We  thank  Thee  for  all  who 
have  nobly  lived,  bravely  died,  and  kept 
the  faith.  May  we  who  have  entered  into 
the  heritage  of  their  heroism  and  self- 
sacrifice  so  honor  their  memory  and  so 
preserve  and  further  their  high  purposes 
that  the  Nation  they  served  may  stand 
evermore  for  righteousness  and  peace. 

We  remember  before  Thee  all  whom 
war  has  left  weakened  In  body,  mind,  and 


spirit  and  pray  that  they  may  live  brave, 
cheerful,  and  useful  lives  amid  grateful 
regard  and  deserved  honor. 

Bless  the  work  of  the  peacemakers  and 
by  Thy  grace  put  down  the  pride  and 
anger  that  turn  man  against  man  and 
nation  against  nation,  so  that  Thy  kin?- 
dom  may  come  and  Thy  will  be  done  on 
earth. 

In  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
Amen. 
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THE  JOURNAL 


ytt.  MANSFIELD.  &Ir.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  "reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, May  27.  1969,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  VICE  PRBBIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 


FOREIGN  AII>— MESSAQE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  RECEIVED  DURINQ 
ADJOURNMENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  91- 
122) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  received 
on  May  28,  1969,  under  authority  of  the 
order  of  the  Senate  of  May  27,  1969, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Americans  have  for  many  years  de- 
bated the  Issues  of  foreign  aid  largely  in 
terms  of  our  own  national  selJ-interest. 

Certainly  our  efforts  to  help  nations 
feed  millions  of  their  poor  help  avert 
violence  and  upheaval  that  would  be 
dangerous  to  peace. 

Certainly  our  military  assistance  to 
allies  helps  maintain  a  world  in  which 
we  ourselves  are  more  secure. 

Certainly  our  economic  aid  to  develop- 
ing nations  helps  develop  our  own  po- 
tential markets  overseas. 

And  certainly  our  technical  assistance 
puts  down  roots  of  respect  and  friend- 
ship for  the  United  States  in  the  court 
of  world  opinion. 

These  are  all  sound,  practical  reasons 
for  our  foreign  aid  programs. 

But  they  do  not  do  justice  to  our  fun- 
damental character  and  purpose.  There 
is  a  moral  quality  in  this  Nation  that 
will  not  permit  us  to  close  our  eyes  to 
the  want  in  tills  world,  or  to  remain 
indifferent  when  the  freedom  and  se- 
curity of  others  are  in  danger. 

We  ^ould  not  be  self-conscious  about 
this.  Our  record  of  generosity  and  con- 
cern for  our  fellow  men,  expressed  in  con- 
crete terms  unparalleled  in  the  world's 
history,  has  helped  make  the  American 
experience  unique.  We  have  shown  the 
world  that  a  great  nation  must  also  be 
a  good  nation.  We  are  doing  what  is 
right  to  do. 

a  fbcsr  appsoach 

This  administration  has  intensively 
examined  our  programs  of  foreign  aid. 
We  have  measured  them  against  the 
goals  of  our  policy  and  the  goad  of  our 
conscience.  Our  review  is  continuing,  but 
we  have  come  to  tills  central  conclusion : 

U.S.  assistance  is  essential  to  express 
and  achieve  otu*  national  goals  in  the 
international  community — a  world  or- 
der of  peace  and  Justice. 

But  no  single  government,  no  matter 
how  wealthy  or  well-intentioned,  can  by 
itself  hope  to  cope  with  the  challenge 
of  raising  the  standard  of  living  of  two- 
tiiirds  of  the  world's  people.  This  reality 
must  not  cause  us  to  retreat  into  help- 
less, sullen  isolation.  On  the  contrary. 
this  reality  must  cause  us  to  redirect 
our  efforts  in  four  main  ways: 

We  must  enlist  the  energies  of  private 
enterprise,  here  and  abroad,  in  the 
cause    of    economic    development.    We 


must  do  so  by  stimulating  additional 
investment  through  businesslike  chan- 
ntis,  rather  than  offering  ringing 
exhortations. 

We  must  emphasize  innovative  tech- 
nical assistance,  to  ensure  that  our  dol- 
lars for  all  forms  of  aid  go  further,  and 
to  plant  the  seeds  that  will  enable  other 
nations  to  grow  their  own  capabilities 
for  the  future. 

W^  must  induce  other  advanced  na- 
tions to  join  in  bearing  their  fair  share — 
by  contributing  Jointly  to  multilateral 
banks  and  the  United  Nations,  by 
consultation  and  by  the  force  of  our  ex- 
ample, and  by  effective  coordination  of 
national  £aid  multilateral  programs  in 
individual  countries. 

We  must  build  on  recent  successes  in 
furthering  food  production  and  family 
planning. 

To  accomplish  these  goals,  this  Ad- 
ministration's foreign  aid  proposals  will 
be  submitted  to  the  Congress  today.  In 
essence,  these  are  the  new  approaches: 

1.'  ENLISTINC    PBIVATE    ENTERPRISE 

/  propose  the  establishment  of  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion. 

The  purpose  of  the  Corporation  is  to 
provide  businesslike  management  of  in- 
vestment incentives  now  in  our  laws  so  as 
to  contribute  to  the  economic  and  social 
progress  of  developing  nations. 

The  majority  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
including  its  President,  will  be  drawn 
from  private  life  and  have  business  ex- 
perience. 

Venture  capital  seeks  profit  not  adven- 
ture. To  guide  this  capital  to  higher-risk 
areas,  the  Federal  Government  presently 
offers  a  system  of  insurance  and  guaran- 
ties. Like  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration in  the  housing  field  here  at  home, 
the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 
poration will  be  able  to  place  the  credit  of 
the  United  States  Government  behind 
the  insurance  and  guaranties  which  the 
Corporation  would  sell  to  U.S.  private  in- 
vestors. 

The  Corporation  will  also  have  a  small 
direct  lending  program  for  private  devel- 
opmental projects.  It  will  carry  out  in- 
vestment survey  and  development  activi- 
ties. And  it  will  undertake  for  A.I.D.  some 
of  the  technical  assistance  required  to 
strengthen  private  enterprise  abroad. 
The  financial  performance  of  OPIC  will 
be  measurable:  It  is  expected  to  break 
even  or  to  show  a  small  profit. 

The  Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 
poration will  give  new  direction  to  XJS. 
private  investment  abroad.  As  such,  it 
will  provide  new  focus  to  our  foreign  as- 
sistance effort. 

Simultaneously,  I  propose  a  mandate 
for  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
Aipment  to  direct  a  growing  part  of  its 
capital,  technical  and  advisory  assistance 
to  improving  opportunities  for  local  pri- 
vate enterprise  in  developing  coim tries — 
on  farms  as  well  as  in  commerce  and  in- 
dustry. 

We  do  not  insist  that  developing  coun- 
tries imitate  the  American  system.  Each 
nation  must  fashion  its  own  institutions 
to  its  own  needs.  But  progress  has  been 
greatest  where  governments  have  en- 
couraged private  enterprise,  released 
bureaucratic  controls,  stimulated  com- 


petition and  allowed  maximum  oppor- 
tunity for  individual  initiative.  A.Il}.'s 
mandate  will  be  directed  to  this  end. 

2.  XXPAmUNO  TXCRmCAL  A8BISTANCX 

7  propose  a  strong  new  emphasis  on 
technical  assistance. 

Over  one-fifth  of  the  funds  requested 
for  fiscal  year  1970  are  for  technical 
assistance  activities.  Imaginative  use  of 
these  fimds  at  the  points  where  change 
is  beginning  can  have  a  gradual  but  per- 
vasive Impact  on  the  economic  growth 
of  developing  nations.  It  can  make  our 
dollars  for  all  fomas  of  aid  go  further. 

Technical  assistance  takes  many 
forms.  It  includes  the  adaptation  of  UJ3. 
technical  knowledge  to  the  special  needs 
of  poor  countries,  the  training  of  their 
people  in  modem  skills,  and  the 
strengthening  of  institutions  which  will 
have  lives  and  infiuence  of  their  own. 
The  main  emphsises  of  technical  assist- 
ance must  be  In  agriculture,  education, 
and  in  family  planning.  But  needs  must 
also  be  met  in  health,  public  adminis- 
tration, community  action,  public  safe- 
ty, and  other  areas.  In  all  of  these  fields, 
our  aim  must  be  to  raise  the  quality  of 
our  advisory,  training  and  research 
services. 

Technical  assistance  is  an  important 
way  for  private  UJ5.  organizations  to 
participate  in  development.  U.S.  tech- 
nical assistance  personnel  serving  abroad 
must  increasingly  come  from  private 
firms,  universities  and  colleges,  and  non- 
profit service  groups.  We  will  seek  to 
expand  this  broad  use  of  the  best  of  our 
American  talent. 

A.II>.  is  preparing  plans  to  reorga- 
nize and  revitalize  U.S.  technical  assist- 
ance activities.  A  new  Technical  Assist- 
ance Bureau  headed  by  an  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator will  be  created  within  AID. 
to  focus  on  technical  assistance  needs 
and  ensure  effective  administration  of 
these  activities.  The  bureau  will  devise 
new  techniques,  evaluate  effectiveness 
of  programs,  and  seek  out  the  best  qual- 
ified people  In  our  imlversities  and  other 
private  groups. 

To  make  It  possible  to  carry  through 
these  plans  most  effectively,  I  am  re- 
questing a  two-year  funding  authoriza- 
tion for  this  part  of  the  A.I.D.  program. 

3.   SHARING  THE  ASSIST ANCX  ETTOST 

I  propose  that  we  channel  more  of  our 
assistance  in  ways  that  encourage  other 
advanced  nations   to  fairly  share   the 
burden  of  intematiOTial  development. 
This  can  be  done  by: 
— Increasing  Jointly  our  contributions 
to  international  development  banks. 
— Increasing  Jointly  our  contributions 
to  the  United  Nations  teclinical  as- 
sistance program. 
— Acting  in  concert  with  other  ad- 
vanced coimtries  to  share  the  cost 
of  aid  to  individual  developing  coun- 
tries. 
Most    development    assistance — from 
other  advanced  nations  as  well  as  the 
United  States — is  provided  directly  from 
one  country  to  another.  That  is  imder- 
standable.  Such  bilateral  programs  pro- 
vide assistance  in  accordance  with  each 
country's  own  standards,  make  the  source 
more  visible  to  the  recipient's  p)eople  and 
can  refiect  iiistoric&l  political  ties. 
But  assistance  through  International 
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derelopment  bonks  and  the  United  Na- 
tlcBis  1«  approaehlnc  a  fifth  of  total 
world-wide  aid  for  dereloinnait  and 
should  be  eaq)anded.  Multilateral  pro- 
grams cii«hlon  political  frictions  between 
donors  and  recipients  and  bring  the  ez- 
itaienoe  of  many  nations  to  beair  on  the 
develoinnent  problems.  Moreover,  they 
explicitly  require  shared  contributions 
among  the  advanced  nations.  This  calls 
for  funds  in  suldltlon  to  those  which  I 
am  proposing  today. 

I  appreciate  the  prompt  re^?onse  by 
the  Congrefls  to  my  earlier  proposal  au- 
thorizing the  United  States  to  Join  with 
others  in  the  second  replenishment  of 
the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion. I  urge  early  passage  of  appropria- 
tions for  this  contribution  so  that  we 
may  meet  our  pledge. 

I  reaffirm  my  re<iuest  for  appropria- 
tions in  Fiscal  1970  of  $20  million  for  the 
ordinary  capital  of  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank,  and  *300  million  for  our 
scheduled  contribution  to  the  Fund  for 
Special.iDperatlons  of  the  Inter -Ameri- 
can Development  Bank. 

In  separate  legislation  I  will  submit  a 
new  proposal  for  a  U.S.  contribution  of 
$25  million  to  the  Special  Fund  of  the 
Asian  Development  Bank  in  FY  1970.  I 
am  convinced  that  a  fairly-shared  Spe- 
cial Fund,  to  enable  the  Bank  to  provide 
concessional  financing  for  priority  needs, 
is  a  necessary  supplement  to  the  Bank's 
ordinary  lending  facilities.  The  United 
States  should  Join  with  other  donor 
coimtries  in  establishing  this  Special 
Fund,  and  strengthen  the  Bank  so  that 
it  can  better  deal  with  Asia's  current 
development  problems  and  future  needs. 

The  United  States  will  consult  with 
the  management  of  the  African  Devel- 
opment Bank  and  with  other  potential 
donors,  to  Identify  the  most  appropriate 
way  we  cam  support  the  objectives  of 
African  development  and  assist  in  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  that  continent. 

Today's  proposed  legislation  includes 
a  43  per  cent  increase  in  the  U.S.  contri- 
bution to  multilateral  technical  assist- 
ance through  the  United  Nations  Devel- 
opment Program.  Our  contribution  will 
be  on  the  same  sharing  basis  as  in  the 
past. 
4.  ruKi'iimiNc  rooo  pbodvction  and  faicilt 

PLANNINO 

This  Administration,  while  moving  in 
the  new  directions  I  have  outlined,  will 
apply  the  lessons  of  experience  in  our 
foreign  aid  programs. 

One  basic  lesson  is  the  critical  impor- 
tance of  releasing  the  brakes  on  develop- 
ment caused  by  low  agricultural  produc- 
tivity. A  few  years  ago.  mass  starvation 
within  a  decade  seemed  clearly  possible 
in  many  poor  nations.  Today  they  stand 
at  least  on  the  threshold  of  a  dramatic 
breakthrough  in  food  production.  The 
combination  of  the  new  "miracle"  seeds 
for  wheat  and  rice,  aid -financed  fertil- 
izer, improved  cultivation  practices,  and 
constructive  agricultural  policies  shows 
what  Is  possible.  They  also  demonstrate 
the  potential  for  success  when  foreign 
aid.  foreign  private  Investment  and  do- 
mestic resources  in  developing  countries 
Join  together  in  a  concerted  attack  on 
poverty. 

The  experience  of  this  decade  has  also 
shown  that  lower  rates  of  population 


growth  can  be  critical  for  speeding  up 
economic  development  and  social  prog- 
ress. An  increasing  number  of  countries 
have  adopted  national  family  planning 
programs  to  attack  the  problem.  At  least 
another  decade  of  sustained  hard  work 
wni  be  needed  if  we  are  to  win  the  bat- 
tle between  economic  development  and 
population.  But  our  assistance  to  volun- 
tary family  planning  programs  and  sup- 
port for  the  work  of  the  United  Nations 
and  other  International  organizations  in 
this  field  must  continue  to  have  high 
priority,  as  will  our  support  of  efforts  to 
Increase  food  production. 

Another  important  lesson  is  that  our 
aid  programs  need  better  means  of  con- 
tinuous management  inspection.  We  are 
creating  a  new  position  of  Auditor-Gen- 
eral in  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment. His  Job  will  be  to  make  sture 
that  A.I.D.'s  funds  are  used  for  their 
Intended  purpose  and  that  AJD.'s  op- 
erations are  managed  as  tightly  and  ef- 
ficiently as  possible.  He  will  report  di- 
rectly to  the  A  JX>.  Administrator. 

LSCISLATTVI    AND    BUUOST     ttQUMtm 

The  proposed  legislation  revises  that 
part  of  the  present  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  which  deals  with  economic  aid.  to  re- 
fiect  the  priorities  of  this  Administra- 
tion. The  proposals  are  designed  to  ac- 
complish the  following: 

— Create  the  Overseas  Private  Invest- 
ment Corporation  and  authorize  its 
programs  for  an  initial  five  years. 

— Strengthen  AJU.'s  mandate  to  use 
official  aid  to  stimulate  private  ini- 
tiative in  development. 

— Expand  the  role  of  technical  assist- 
ance imder  consolidated  legislation 
and  a  two-year  authorization. 

The  proposed  budget  Includes  new  ap- 
propriation of  $2,210  million  for  AJD., 
$138  million  below  the  January  budget 
request  of  the  previous  Administration. 
In  addition,  the  budget  includes  $75  mil- 
lion to  augment  existing  reserves  for 
guaranties  to  be  Issued  by  the  proposed 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion. 

The  appropriation  request  for  eco- 
nomic assistance  will  support  these  re- 
gional programs : 

— For  Latin  America,  $605  million. 

— For  the  Near  East  and  South  Asia, 
$625  million. 

— For  Africa.  $186  million. 

— For  East  Asia,  $234  million. 

—And  for  Vietnam.  $440  million. 

In  order  to  protect  the  U.S.  balance  of 
payments  at  the  same  time  we  are  pro- 
viding assistance  abroad,  goods  and  serv- 
ices will  be  purchased  in  the  United 
States  wherever  practicable.  Over  90  per- 
cent of  all  AJJ3.  expenditiues  and  vir- 
tually all  purchases  of  goods  will  be  made 
in  the  United  States.  The  remaining 
funds  that  are  spent  abroad  are  mainly 
for  living  expenses  of  US.  personnel  and 
for  other  local  expenditures  in  support 
of  technical  assistance  programs. 

For  military  assistance,  the  proposed 
budget  includes  $375  million,  the  same  as 
in  the  January  budget.  Maintenance  of  a 
climate  of  international  security  still 
calls  for  military  strength  sufficient  to 
deter  aggression.  Seventy-seven  percent 
of  the  total  smnount  available  for  the  mil- 
itary assistance  program  will  be  fOlocated 


to  four  of  our  long-standing  allies — 
Korea,  the  Republic  of  China.  Tiu-key 
and  Greece.  The  balance  of  the  request 
will  be  used  to  provide  modest  amounts  of 
training  and  equipment  to  44  other  coun- 
tries where  our  security  and  foreign  pol- 
icy interests  are  partially  met  by  this 
form  of  assistance.  We  are  negotiating  a 
renewal  of  our  base  agreement  with 
Spain.  If  these  negotiations  succeed,  we 
shall  then  need  to  request  tm  amendment 
to  this  authorization  asking  for  addi- 
tional funds  to  cover  our  year's  needs  for 
Spain. 

The  United  States  will  continue  to  pro- 
vide military  assistance  from  the  U.S. 
Armed  Services  budget  to  Vietnam,  Laos 
and  Thailand. 

I  am  also  asking  in  separate  legislation 
for  $275  minion  for  credit  necessary  to 
facilitate  the  purchase  of  essential  mili- 
tary equipment  by  countries  now  able  to 
buy  all  or  a  growing  pau't  of  their  defense 
requirements.  These  funds  will  be  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  during  the 
next  few  years  as  the  purchasing  coun- 
tries meet  their  repayment  obligations. 

PLANNXiro   FOR   TSB    1»70'S 

I  believe  these  proposals  for  fiscal  year 
1970  are  sound — and  necessary  to  make 
clearly  desirable  improvements  in  our 
foreign  aid  program. 

But  we  need  to  learn  more  about  the 
role  which  foreign  assistance  can  play 
in  the  development  process,  and  the  re- 
lationship between  development  and 
overall  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

I  am  therefore  establishing  a  task  force 
of  private  citizens  to  make  a  compre- 
hensive review  of  the  entire  range  of  U.S. 
aid  activities,  to  consider  proposals  of 
the  United  Nations  bodies  and  interna- 
tional commissions,  and  to  help  me  de- 
termine what  our  national  policies  should 
be  toward  the  developing  countries  In 
the  decade  of  the  1970's.  I  will  look  to 
the  task  force's  report  in  developing  the 
program  next  year.  In  my  response  to  the 
Javits  Amendment  to  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act,  and  in  considering  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  internationally- 
sponsored  Pearson  Commission  report  to 
be  published  in  the  fall. 

TOWAKD   A    WORU)    OF   OROXa 

Foreign  aid  cannot  be  viewed  in  isola- 
tion. That  is  a  statement  with  a  double 
meaning,  each  side  of  which  is  true. 

If  we  turn  inward,  if  we  adopt  an  atti- 
tude of  letting  the  imderdeveloped  na- 
tions shift  for  themselves,  we  would  soon 
see  them  shift  away  from  the  values  so 
necessary  to  international  stability. 
Moreover,  we  would  lose  the  traditional 
concern  for  hmnanity  which  is  so  vital 
a  part  of  the  American  spirit. 

In  another  sense,  foreign  aid  must  be 
viewed  as  an  integral  part  of  our  overall 
effort  to  achieve  a  world  order  of  peace 
and  Justice.  That  order  combines  our 
sense  of  responsibility  for  helping  those 
determined  to  defend  their  freedom;  our 
sensible  understanding  of  the  mutual 
benefits  that  flow  from  cooperation  be- 
tween nations;  and  our  sensitivity  to  the 
desires  of  our  fellow  men  to  improve 
their  lot  in  the  world. 

In  this  time  of  stringent  budgetary  re- 
straint, we  must  stimulate  private  in- 
vestment and  the  cooperation  of  other 
governments  to  share  with  us  in  meeting 
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the  most  urgent  needs  of  those  Just  be- 
ginning to  climb  the  economic  ladder. 
And  we  must  continue  to  minimize  the 
Ixmnedlate  impact  on  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

This  request  for  foreign  economic  and 
military  assistance  is  the  lowest  pro- 
posed since  the  program  began.  But  it  is 
about  900  million  dollars  more  than  was 
appropriated  last  year.  I  consider  it  nec- 
essary to  meet  essential  requirements 
now,  and  to  maintain  a  base  for  future 
action. 

The  support  by  the  Congress  of  these 
programs  will  help  enable  us  to  press  for- 
ward In  new  ways  toward  the  building  of 
respect  for  the  United  States,  security 
for  our  people  and  dignity  for  human 
beings  in  every  comer  of  the  globe. 
RicHAxD  Nixon. 

Thi  Whits  House,  May  28, 1969. 


of  the  Senate,  on  May  28,  1969,  received 
messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  n(»nlnations  received  on  May  28, 
1969,  see  the  end  of  proceedings  of  today, 
March  7,  1969.) 


erans.  to  Increase  the  amount  of  such  grant, 
to  raise  the  limit  on  the  amount  of  direct 
housing  loans  made  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, and  for  other  purposes. 


REPORT  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  ECO- 
NOMIC OPPORTUNITY— MESSAGE 
PROM  THE  PRESIDENT  RECEIVED 
DURING  ADJOURNMENT  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  91-128) 

The  VICE  FEIESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  re- 
ceived on  May  28,  1969,  under  authority 
of  the  order  of  the  Senate  of  May  27, 
1969,  which,  with  the  accompanying 
report,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

To  the  Congrets  of  the  United  States: 
I  am  transmitting  herewith  the  fourth 
annual  report  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  covering  that  office's  ac- 
tivities during  Fiscal  Year  1968. 

RiCHARO  NntON. 
The  Whit«  Housb,  May  28. 1969. 


MENAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE    RE- 
CEIVED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  May  27,  1969,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  on  May  28,  1969,  received 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives which  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  408)  to  modify  eligi- 
bility requirements  governing  the  grant 
of  assistance  in  acquiring  spedally 
adapted  housing  to  include  loss  or  loss  of 
use  of  a  lower  extremity  and  other  serv- 
ice-connected neurological  or  orthopedic 
disability  which  impairs  locomotion  to 
the  extent  that  a  wheelchair  is  regularly 
required. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  ty  their  titles  and  referred,  as  indi- 
cated: 

HJt.  4204.  An  act  to  amend  section  6  of 
the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948  to  Include  prison- 
ers of  war  captured  during  the  Vietnam 
conflict,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HH.  11682.  An  act  maUng  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  Depart- 
ments, the  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
and  certain  Independent  agencies,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

B.JL.  11012.  An  act  malting  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1970,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  TO  REVISE 
THE  LAWS  RELATING  TO  POST 
OFFICES  AND  POST  ROADS  AND 
FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  May  27,  1969.  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  on  May  28.  1969,  received  a 
communication  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  revise  the  laws 
relating  to  post  offices  and  post  roads 
and  for  other  purposes  which,  with  the 
accompanjring  papers,  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  statements 
in  relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORT    OF    THE    RAILROAD    RE- 
TIREMENTfe  BOARD— MESSAGE 

FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  RECEIVED 
DURING  AIXJOURNMENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  received 
on  May  28,  1969,  under  authority  of  the 
order  of  the  Senate  of  May  27,  1969, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
v.as  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  trsmsmit  to  you  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board  for  fiscal  year  1968.  During 
that  year,  retirement  and  survivor  bene- 
fit payments  totaled  $1,403  million  and 
were  paid  to  over  one  million  benefici- 
aries. Unemployment  and  sickness  bene- 
fits provided  by  the  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act  amounted  to  $76 
million  and  were  paid  to  almost  300,000 
beneficiaries.  I  commend  this  report  to 
your  attention. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  May  28.  1969. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
MONDAY.  JUNE  2, 1969 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
esk  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  Its  business  tills  after- 
noon, it  stand  In  adjournment  imtil  12 
o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  Is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  following  bills,  in  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate: 

H.B.  4204.  An  act  to  amend  section  6  of 
the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948  to  Include  pris- 
oners of  war  captured  during  the  Vietnam 
conflict,    and   for   other   purposes; 

HJl.  11582.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  Depart- 
ments, the  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
and  certain  independent  agencies,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  11612.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970,  and  for  other  purposes. 


AUTHORITY  TO  RECEIVE  MES- 
SAGES AND  FILE  REPORTS 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  during  the 
adjournment  of  the  Senate  from  today 
until  noon  on  Monday  next,  all  com- 
mittees be  authorized  to  file  their  re- 
ports, including  any  minority,  individual, 
or  additional  views;  that  during  the  same 
period,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  be 
authorized  to  receive  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  from 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  that 
they  may  be  appropriately  referred. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED  DURING  ADJOURN- 
MENT-NOMINATIONS 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  May  27,  1969,  the  Secretary 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

S.  278.  An  act  to  consent  to  the  New 
Hampshire-Vermont  Interstate  School  Com- 
pact; and 

S.  408.  An  act  to  liberalize  the  eligibility 
requirements  governing  the  grant  of  assist- 
ance in  acquiring  specially  adapted  housing 
for  certain  service-connected  disabled  vet- 


MHJTARY  DICTATORSHIP  IN 
SAIGON 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  It 
Is  startling  to  read  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  May  29,  1969,  that  Truong  Dinh 
Dzu,  who  ran  second  to  Thieu  in  the 
September  1967  elections  In  Saigon,  is 
still  serving  time  in  jail  at  hard  labor. 
We  remember  that  President  Johnson 
proudly  asserted  "one  man,  one  vote"  as 
the  principle  to  be  followed  by  the  rulers 
of  the  Saigon  government,  which  we 
were  and  still  are  supporting  with  our 
Armed  Forces. 
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In  that  election,  Tnjong  Dlnh  Deu.  the 
peace  candtdate,  ran  second  of  some 
seven  candidates.  The  ticket  headed  by 
Thleu  and  Ky  received  but  34  percent 
of  the  vote.  We  now  know  that  this  elec- 
tion was  rigged.  We  know  that  Thleu 
and  Ky  denied  the  right  to  vote  to  many 
thousands  of  men  and  women  they 
termed  neutralists.  They  denied  the 
right  to  vote  to  all  men  and  women  they 
termed  Communists.  They  denied  a  place 
on  the  presidential  ticket  to  "Big  Mlnh" 
the  popular  former  President  of  South 
Vietnam.  His  cMllan  government  was 
overthrown  by  the  midnight  coup  In 
June  1965  led  by  10  generals,  nine  of 
whom.  Including  Thleu  and  Air  Marshal 
Ky,  were  bom  In  North  Vietnam;  and 
these  men.  Including  Ky,  fought  along 
vrith  the  French  Armed  Forces  against 
their  fellow  countrymen  seeking  na- 
tional liberation.  They  arrested  Big  Blinh, 
and  he  was  exiled  to  Thailand.  Fearing 
his  popularity,  they  barred  him  from  be- 
coming a  candidate  in  the  1967  election. 

The  regime  In  Saigon  is  a  military  dic- 
tatorship maintained  in  oCDce  by  our 
Armed  Forces  and  CIA,  and  despised  by 
80  percent  of  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam. It  is  notoriously  corrupt.  Freedom 
of  speech  is  suppressed.  The  number  of 
political  prisoners  langiilshlng  In  Saigon 
Jails  is  unknown,  but  Is  certainly  in  the 
thousands.  It  includes  many  of  South 
Vietnam's  leading  intellectuals,  religious 
leaders,  lawyers,  students,  newspaper 
editors,  and  anyone  who  has  dared  to  ad- 
vocate measures  to  end  the  war.  The 
militarist  leaders  of  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment represent  an  old  and  vanished  or- 
der. It  is  a  certainty  that  they  will  be 
ousted  the  moment  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  again  regain  control  of  their  own 
affairs. 

We  Americans  support  a  militarist  dic- 
tatorial government  in  South  Vietnam 
where  the  runner-up  for  president  lands 
in  jail.  Truong  Dinh  Dzu  advocated  ne- 
gotiations with  leaders  of  the  National 
Liberation  Front  of  South  Vietnam  to 
form  a  coalition  government  In  Saigon. 
For  tills  'crime"  he  was  arrested.  After  a 
trial  of  5  hours,  he  was  Immediately 
found  guilty  by  the  military  judges  and 
sentenced  to  5  years  at  hard  labor  in  an 
Island  prison.  Now  "generous"  leaders  of 
the  Saigon  government  our  GI's  are 
maintaining  in  power  have  transferred 
him  from  that  island  prison  to  the  Saigon 
jail  as  he  had  suffered  a  severe  heart 
attack  and  no  doctor  was  available  there 
to  treat  a  prisoner  seriously  111  with  heart 
disease. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  news  item  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  referring  to  this  matter  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
item  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rccoao,  as  follows: 
Vbtnajc  Pxaci  Candidate  Dzu  To  Bx  Movxd 

PSOM  laLAKO  Jau. 

Saison,  May  28. — Truong  Dlnh  Dzu.  run- 
D«r-up  to  Pre«ldent  Thleu  in  the  1967  elec- 
ttona.  Is  being  transferred  from  an  Island 
prison  to  Saigon  for  treatment  for  a  heart 
dlseaae.  a  government  spokeeman  said  today. 

Dzu  was  sentenced  to  Ave  years  at  hard 
labor  In  Juiy,  1968,  for  advocaUng  negoUa- 
tlona  with  the  Katlonal  Liberation  Front. 
Ptve  months  later,  Saigon's  representatives  at 


Paris  entered  Into  the  peace  talks  with  NLF 
delegates,  but  Dvu  remained  oonOned  on  CXm- 
son.  66  mllM  off  tlM  aouthestft  ooaat  of  V1«C- 


Th*  spokesman,  questioned  on  this  today, 
replied  that  Dbu  bad  proposed  recognition 
of  the  NliP  and  "we  wotild  never  reoognlae 
theNliP." 

The  spokesman  told  newsmen  Deu's  trans- 
fer had  been  requested  by  the  prison  doctor 
and  approved  by  Prime  Minister  Tan  Van 
Huong.  He  said  Dsu  will  be  flown  from  Con- 
son  to  Chlhoa  Jail  In  Saigon  as  soon  as  a  plane 
Is  available. 

V.8.  otBclala  are  believed  to  have  been 
pressing  Thleu's  government  to  release  Dau, 
whose  Imprisonment  has  been  the  subject  of 
criticism  In  Saigon  and  abroad. 

South  Vletxvamese  sources  connected  Dzu's 
removal  from  his  island  prison  with  the  Im- 
pending arrival  of  an  American  delegation 
of  religious  figures  and  civil  libertarians  to 
Investigate  political  and  religious  prisoners 
here. 

This  group,  the  VS.  Study  Team  on  Reli- 
gious and  Polltloal  Freedom  In  Vietnam,  is 
scheduled  to  arrive  on  Thursday,  and  already 
has  mdlcated  an  Interest  In  Deu's  case. 


THE  STORY  BEHIND  THE  PERU 
SITUATION 

Mr.  CHX7RCH.  Mr.  President,  inter- 
national problems,  as  a  rule,  do  not  flare 
into  the  newspaper  headlines  until  they 
reach  the  point  of  severe  crisis.  When 
tills  happens,  reporting  naturally  focuses 
on  the  immediate  drama,  and  less  atten- 
tion is  given  to  essential  background  in- 
formation, to  the  history  of  the  problem, 
and  to  its  root  causes. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  the 
current  crisis  in  our  relations  with  Peru, 
thanks  to  a  timely  and  penetrating  ar- 
ticle by  Richard  N.  Ooodwln.  which  ap- 
peared in  the  May  17  issue  of  the  New 
Yorker  magazine.  I  commend  it  to  all  of 
my  colleagues  as  a  comprehensive  review 
of  how  the  present  crisis  developed  be- 
tween the  American  and  Peruvian 
Oovemments. 

Mr.  Goodwin  finds  errors  of  judgment 
on  both  sides  of  the  question,  but — more 
than  most  interpreters — ^he  has  tried  to 
understand  the  Peruvian  viewpoint.  This 
was  expressed  to  him  by  a  prominent 
newspaper  editor,  Don  Luis  Miro  Que- 
sada,  who  said : 

I  am  a  nationalist.  Iliat  doesn't  mean  I  am 
against  other  countries,  but  I  am  for  my 
own  country.  There  Is  nothing  wrong  with 
that. 

Mr.  Ooodwln  concentrates  on  the 
troubled  relationship  that  existed  be- 
tween the  American-owned  International 
Petroleum  Co.  and  Peru's  volatile  polit- 
ical climate,  prior  to  last  year's  military 
takeover  and  the  company's  seizure. 

Now  the  principal  dlfflculty.  of  course, 
involves  the  Hickenlooper  amendment  to 
the  U.S.  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  As  Mr. 
Ooodwln  observes: 

The  amendment  gives  the  President  no 
power  he  did  not  already  have  to  cut  off  or 
suspend  aid.  It  does,  however,  strip  blm  of 
flexlbmty. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  this  Important  article 
printed  in  its  entirety  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoao, 
as  follows: 


larly  In  the  morning  of  October  8,  1968, 
the  armed  forces  of  Peru  overthrew  that 
country's  government.  Six  days  later,  a  thou- 
sand troops  of  the  New  Revolutionary  Oov- 
emment  seized  the  oil  complex  surrounding 
the  northern  city  of  Talara.  Within  a  few 
months,  the  junta  had  taken  over  that  com- 
plex and  aU  other  assets  of  the  International 
Petroleum  Company  (or  IJ>.C.),  a  wholly 
owned  subsidiary  of  Standard  OU  of  New 
Jersey  The  United  States  government  now 
has  until  early  Augiut  to  decide  whether  to 
reply  with  economic  sanctions  that  might 
seriously  undermine  the  Peruvian  economy 
In  an  effort  to  force  the  junta  to  pay  for  what 
It  has  seized.  "We  told  tbem  we  would  apply 
sanctions  If  they  took  I.P.C,"  explains  a  high 
TJ.8.  official  In  Peru.  "Now  the  deterrent  has 
faUed.  Our  credibility  Is  Involved,  and  If  we 
don't  do  what  we  said.  It  might  bave  harm- 
ful consequences,  and  nationalist  forces 
might  start  after  other  companies.  On  the 
other  hand.  If  we  do  act,  our  relations  with 
Peru  will  deteriorate.  It  could  strengthen 
nationalist  forces  and  jeopardize  other  Amer- 
ican Interests."  Far  less  ambivalently,  an- 
other U.S.  official  complains,  "The  trouble 
with  American  business  Is  they  don't  stick 
together.  That's  what  happened  In  Cuba,  and 
they  all  went  down  one  by  one."  Yet  the  gov- 
ernment of  Peru  Is  made  up  of  officers  who 
have  defeated  two  Communist  guerrilla 
movements,  and  they  have  pledged  that  they 
win  not  nationalize  any  oUier  foreign  com- 
pany. The  Foreign  Minister,  General  Edgaro 
Mercado  Jarrln,  a  lean,  Intense  officer  trained 
In  U.S.  military  schools,  whose  friendship  for 
the  United  States  Is  matched  by  his  hatred 
of  Communism,  explains,  "We  are  not  acting 
against  the  people  of  the  United  States.  We 
are  not  acting  against  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  We  are  not  acting  against  any 
other  company.  Just  a  single  company,  which 
has  claimed  sovereignty  over  the  soil,  refused 
to  pay  taxes,  corrupted  government,  and  acted 
as  a  law  unto  Itaelf.  If  you  apply  sanctions, 
the  people  will  be  uncontrollable.  Anything 
could  happen,  and  not  only  against  America 
but  against  all  the  structures.  We  will  fight 
against  It,  but  I  do  not  know  If  we  can  reallv 
stop  It." 

It  Is  helpful  to  understand  bow  small  and 
poor  a  country  now  awaits,  with  growing 
apprehension,  the  outcome  of  Its  clash  with 
the  dominant  power  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. Sprawled  along  the  western  coast 
of  South  America.  Peru  can  be  roughly  pic- 
tured as  an  upright  rectangle  about  twelve 
hundred  miles  high  and  eight  hundred  miles 
at  Its  widest  point,  similar  In  shape  to  Cali- 
fornia, although  about  three  times  as  large. 
It  Is  not  one  coimtry  but  three.  Nature  has 
divided  this  rectangle  from  top  to  bottom. 
or  north  to  south,  Into  three  distinct  and 
unequal  segments.  Along  the  coast  is  a 
narrow  ribbon  of  desert,  broken  by  fifty  small 
rivers  on  their  way  from  the  Andes  to  the 
sea.  To  the  east,  the  desert  yields  to  the  great 
sierra,  seat  of  the  Inca  Empire,  a  land  of  deep 
valleys  and  high  plateaus  bounded  by  the 
two  great  ranges  of  the  Andes.  And  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Andes  turbvUent  rivers  rush 
toward  a  huge  and  almost  empty  land  of 
dense  tropical  forest — the  westernmost  de- 
mesne of  the  Amazon,  whose  Jungle  basin, 
stretching  from  Peru  across  Braizll,  covers  an 
area  almost  as  large  as  the  United  States. 
Peru  has  a  p<^ulatlon  of  about  twelve  mil- 
lion— a  few  more  than  that  ot  New  York 
City's  metropolitan  area.  About  a  third  of 
the  Peruvians  are  Andean  Indians  who  live 
outside  the  national  economy  and  society  and 
many  of  whom  speak  only  their  ancient  In- 
dian languages.  Peru  Is  one  of  Latin  Ameri- 
ca's poorer  countries.  The  average  yearly  In- 
com«  Is  about  two  hundred  and  eighty  dol- 
lars per  person,  and  the  total  national  pro- 
duction Is  worth  approximately  four  blUlon 
dollars;  that  makes  the  nation  of  Peru  a 
little  more  than  a  foxirtb  as  productive  as 
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standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey,  whose  total  reve- 
nues last  year  were  more  than  fourteen  bll- 
Uon  dollars. 

In  1914,  Robert  I^nslng,  then  Counselor 
for  the  Department  of  State  and  soon  to  be 
Wilson's  Secretary  of  State,  worrying  about 
the  posslbUlty  that  European  powers  might 
undermine  the  Monroe  Doctrine  through 
economic  imperialism,  wTote,  "A  .  .  .  power 
whose  subjects  own  the  pubUc  debt  of  an 
American  state  and  have  invested  there  large 
amounts  of  capital  may  control  the  govern- 
ment of  the  state  as  completely  as  If  It  had 
acquired  sovereign  rights  over  the  territory 
through  occupation,  conquest,  or  concession." 
Today,  In  Peru.  United  States  Interests  own, 
inter  alia,  nearly  all  of  the  copper,  probably 
the  country's  most  valuable  natural  resource; 
about  a  quarter  of  the  sugar  and  fishing  In- 
dustries; nearly  all  of  the  shipping;  much  of 
the  oil;  the  telephone  company;  and  many 
of  the  major  retail  establlsiiments.  Includ- 
ing Sears,  Roebuck  and  Coca-Cola — although 
the  more  popular  Inca  Oola  Is  owned  by  a 
Peruvian  fainlly.  Moreover,  Peru  Is  almost 
totally  dependent  on  the  American  govern- 
ment and  private  banks  for  the  refinancing 
of  Its  large  external  debt  and  for  the  funds 
neceesary  to  expand  Its  mining. 

The  present  Peruvian  government  Is  ready 
to  admit  the  self-evident — ^that  Peru  cannot 
develop  without  the  continued  Infusion  of 
private  capital  frccn  the  United  States.  Still, 
the  sheer  weight  of  the  American  presence 
undoubtedly  heightens  Peruvian  sensitivity 
to  our  every  act  and  proclamation.  "We  want 
to  be  friends  and  we  want  American  invest- 
ment," the  head  of  one  of  Peru's  oldest  and 
most  powerful  families  told  me.  "But  we  can- 
not have  'patemaUamo.'  You  are  big  enough 
to  be  the  father,  but  we  are  too  old  to  be  a 
son."  > 

Peru  Is  no  banana  republic  carved  from 
the  wilderness  by  Spanish  conquerors.  The 
road  from  Lima  to  the  oil  fields  passes  only 
a  hundred  miles  from  the  plaza  at  Cajamarca, 
where,  on  the  evening  of  November  16,  1532, 
Plzarro  the  Conqueror  ambushed  and  cap- 
mred  the  chief  of  the  Incas  and  In  a  single 
stroke  destroyed  the  power  of  the  vast  Inca 
civilization,  whose  roots  reached  back  Into 
SOU  older  societies  that  were  building  tem- 
ples and  organizing  society  in  the  eighth 
century  B.C. 

After  four  hundred  years  of  Westerniza- 
tion, of  foreign  aid  and  private  Investment, 
of  the  Good  Neighbor  Policy  and  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  Peru  Is  far  less  developed  In 
many  respects  than  It  was  during  the  Inca 
rule.  Today,  there  are  rocks  and  bnish  where 
an  efficient  net  of  roads  once  united  an  em- 
pire; desert  has  reclaimed  large  stretches  of 
land  that  were  once  fruitfully  Irrigated;  and 
the  sierra  Is  populated  by  the  scattered  and 
Impoverished  descendants  of  a  civilization 
that  was  highly  organized  for  productivity 


1  Some  cautions  for  the  reader.  Facts  to 
Latin  America,  historical  and  otherwise,  are 
often  elusive.  In  some  cases,  the  best  one  can 
do  Is  make  a  reasoned  judgment.  In  others.  It 
Is  enough  to  show  that  uncertainty  exists  and 
that  the  evidence  Is  not  clearly  and  irrefu- 
tably In  favor  of  one  side  or  the  other.  It  Is 
also  necessary  to  be  aware  that  a  sentence  In 
an  American  publication  can  become  a  ban- 
ner headline  In  Lima  and  an  instrument  of 
political  purpose  or  of  vengeance.  Therefore, 
It  Is  sometimes  necessary  to  conceal  the  pre- 
cise source  of  Information  and  attitudes.  In 
this  exploration,  I  talked  with  the  President 
and  high  officials  of  the  present  government, 
the  President  and  supporters  of  the  deposed 
government,  the  principal  civilian  aUles  of 
the  military  coup,  and  with  the  top  officers 
of  Standard  Oil,  its  IJ>.C.  subsidiary,  and  the 
United  States  Embassy,  along  with  many 
other  concerned  citizens  of  the  United  Stetes 
and  Peru.  Where  there  is  no  name  given,  the 
Individual  has  been  judged  weU  informed  or 
a  qualified  representative  of  attitudes  and 
convictions. 


and  common  action.  The  sense  of  this  great 
past,  the  mingled  blood  of  conquered  and 
their  heroic  conquerors.  Is  a  source  of 
strengthening  pride  for  the  educated  Peru- 
vians. Long  before  American  blacks  dlscov- 
ex«d  the  need  for  black  studies,  Peruvians 
bad  turned  to  their  Indian  past  to  help  them 
heighten  and  assert  their  dignity. 

From  this  past  derives  another  experience 
that  helps  illuminate  the  Intensities  of  feel- 
ing beblnd  the  present  dispute.  The  history 
of  Peru  Is,  In  large  measure,  the  history  of 
the  soil  and  Its  riches.  For  centuries  the  In- 
dians mined  and  worked  the  gold  that  lured 
their  conquerors  to  Peru.  In  1634,  a  poster  In 
Lyons  announced  an  exhibition  of  "much 
Inestimable  wealth  of  gold  and  sUver  and 
precious  stones  found  In  that  province  and 
brought  here  from  that  country."  The  Peru- 
vians' econwny  has  nearly  always  rested,  on 
mineral  wealth — gold  and  silver,  copper^nd 
nitrates,  pitch  and  oil — although  In  recent 
years  they  have  also  uncovered  the  riches 
that  Ue  beneath  the  seas  In  the  great  fishing 
grounds  of  the  Humboldt  Current.  Much  of 
this  wealth  Is  still  untouched.  The  copper 
companies  plan  a  slx-hundred-mllllon-doUar 
expansion  of  their  mining  facilities.  The  jun- 
gle lands  east  of  the  Andes  are  thought  to 
conceal  enormous  and  diverse  riches.  And 
the  oU  companies  know  that  Peru  contains 
one  of  the  largest  unexplored  sedimentary 
beds  In  the  world.  The  sense  that  minerals 
were  the  foundation  of  the  state  helps  ex- 
plain why  under  the  Incas,  the  Spanish,  and 
under  the  Republic  of  Peru,  the  state  alone 
could  own  the  Peruvian  subsoU  and  what  It 
contained.  Individuals  and  private  companies 
could  secure  the  right  to  explore  and  often 
received  sweeping  concessions  to  mine  and 
refine,  and  to  profit  from  sales  and  com- 
merce. But  to  Peru,  as  In  most  of  Latto 
America,  no  private  person  could  own  the 
subsoU  rights.  To  this  traditional  law,  for 
almost  a  century  and  a  half,  there  was  one 
exception:  the  La  Brea  y  Parlfias  oil  field  of 
Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey.  Tliat  exception 
has  now  been  ended  by  the  Revolutionary 
Government  of  Peru. 

Now  the  United  States  must  decide  whether 
to  retaliate  by  Invoking  the  Hickenlooper 
Amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act, 
which  directs  the  President  to  cut  off  all 
foreign  aid  to  any  country  that  expropriates 
a  United  States  company  without  taking 
"appropriate  steps"  toward  "speedy  compen- 
sation" within  six  months.  The  amendment 
was  enacted  in  1962  over  the  opposition  of 
the  Kennedy  Administration  and  has  never 
been  applied  In  Latin  America.  The  original 
deadline  was  April  9th,  six  months  after  the 
seizure  of  Talara.  But  as  that  date  approached 
without  progress  toward  settlement,  the 
Nixon  Administration  averted  a  clash  by  de- 
ciding that  Peru's  willingness  to  permit  I.P.C. 
an  administrative  appeal  constituted  "ap- 
propriate steps"  within  the  meantog  of  the 
Hickenlooper  Amendment.  Thus,  the  new 
deadline  for  decision  Is  early  August,  when 
the  appeal  will  be  decided  not  by  the  courts 
but  by  Peruvian  administrators,  and  \iltl- 
mately  by  the  President  of  Peru. 

The  Peruvian  government  freely  admits  the 
company's  right  to  compensation  for  Its 
seized  assets,  and  has  offered  to  pay  a  fair 
amount  as  soon  as  the  company  pays  Its  own 
alleged  debt  to  Peru.  However,  this  claim  of 
debt — which  Is  the  subject  of  the  U.C.  ap- 
peal— ^is  based  on  the  theory  that  the  com- 
pany bad  been  operating  the  La  Brea  field 
Illegally  for  forty-four  years  and  therefore 
owes  Peru  the  value  of  everything  produced 
by  that  field;  which  amounts  to  a  good  deal 
more  than  the  value  of  the  assets.  Thus,  to 
fact,  IPC.  would  get  nothtog.  Imposition  of 
the  Hickenlooper  Amendment  and  allied  leg- 
islation would  have  serious  and  perhaps 
crippling  consequences  for  the  entire  Peru- 
vian economy.  Formally,  It  would  cut  off  aid 
and  halt  United  States  purchases  of  Peru- 
vian sugar,  which  are  a  major  source  of  for- 
eign exchange.  In  practice.  It  would  dry  up 


American  financing,  public  and  private,  of 
badly  needed  todxistrlal  expansion  as  well 
as  the  refinancing  of  present  debts.  An  In- 
ter-Amerlcan  Bank  expert  has  estimated  that 
the  amendment  could  cost  Peru  a  hundred 
and  eighty  mlUlon  dollars  In  ^  year — an 
amount  roughly  equivalent  to-aU  of  the 
country's  financial  reserves  and  about  two- 
thirds  as  much  as  the  total  aid  Peru  has 
received  since  the  Alliance  for  Progress  be- 
gan, m  1961. 

Almost  Inevitably,  such  Draconian  strokes 
would  provoke  some  form  of  economic  re- 
taliation,   perhaps   against   other   American 
companies,  and  bright  young  colonels  of  the 
Presidential  staff  are  preparing  contingency 
plans  to  halt  the  flight  of  foreign  currency 
and  assets.  Even  more  serious  are  the  po- 
tential political  consequences.  The  Justice  of 
the  selz\ire  Is  probably  the  only  conviction 
that    unites     the    hlstorlcaUy    divided    and 
fragmented    parties    and    classes    of    Peru. 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  report  that  for  the 
first    time    they    hear    hostile    muttertogs 
about  the  "gringos"  as  they  walk  through 
the  streets  of  Lima  slums  or  ride  the  rickety 
buses   of   the   poor.   Applying    the   Hicken- 
looper   Amendment    "would    probably    to- 
crease  nationalistic  and  antl-Amerlcan  feel- 
ing," says  the  American  Ambassador.  John 
Wesley    Jones.    "Blood    wUl    flow    In    the 
streets,"    gloomUy   predicts   President   Juan 
Velasoo     Alvarado.     "Peru     could     becouM 
another  Cuba,"  says  a  high  official  of  the 
exUed      civilian     government.      Apocalyptic 
prophecies  about  LaUn  America  are  usually 
wrong.  Still,  there  Is  little  doubt  that  appli- 
cation  of   Hickenlooper  would  damage   oui 
relationships    with    Peru    and    with    othM 
countries  of   Latto   America.   Beyond   that. 
the  outcome  Is  highly  speculaUve,  but  the 
rUks  are  thefe.  And  for  President  NUon  the 
choice    must    have    especially    Ironic    over- 
tones.  It   was   In   Peru,   in   May.    1958,   that 
angry,   shouttog   crowds   transformed   Vice- 
President    Nixon's    good-will    tour    toto    a 
dramatic  display  of  rlstog  antl-Americanlsm 
that   shocked   the   United   States    and   be- 
came   one    of    John    F.    Kennedy's    cam- 
paign   Issues    In    1960.    When    I    tried    to 
explain    to    a    Peruvian    official    that    the 
ISew    Administration    had    just    taken    of- 
fice and  probably  needed  time  to  study  the 
dispute,  he  repUed  unsmilingly.  "That's  not 
necessary.  Mr.  Nixon  Is  very  well  Informed 
about  Peru."  In   1958,  Mr.  Nixon  was  only 
a  symbol.  Now.  as  President,  he  faces  a  de- 
cision that  could  well  bring  the  same  mobs 
into  the  same   streets,  shouting  hU  name 
again. 

Over  the  years,  few  nations  have  been 
friendlier  to  American  Investment  than  Peru, 
and  the  present  government  proclaims  Its 
l«ftentlon  to  conttoue  that  friendship.  Why, 
then,  did  a  government  that  Is  fundamentally 
pro-American  and  antl-Communlst  seize  this 
company  at  this  time?  "In  my  six  years." 
Ambassador  Jones  says,  "the  company  lias 
been  totally  generous  and  reasonable  to 
trying  to  reach  a  settlement  with  Peru."  "If 
you  want  to  know  what  I  think,"  another 
American  told  me,  "Velasco  just  saw  this  was 
a  good  nationalistic  Issue  and  grabbed  It  to 
stay  to  power."  On  February  6,  1969,  Presi- 
dent Velasco  himself  declared,  "The  case  of 
the  International  Petroleum  Company  Is  the 
problem  of  a  company  that  has  transgressed 
and  offended  our  laws,  usurped  ovir  rights 
by  using  all  available  means,  and  one  that  Is 
determined  to  create  conflict  between  tvro 
friendly  governments.  The  case  of  the  In- 
ternational Petroleum  Company  is  unique. 
It  Is  a  singular  case."  The  Foreign  Minister, 
General  Mercado,  asks,  "How  can  you  apply 
the  amendment  on  behalf  of  a  company  that 
Is  so  bad?"  And  then,  to  the  soft  tones  of 
submerged  fiuy,  he  said.  "The  story  of  IP.C. 
Is  a  black  chapter  to  the  history  of  my  coun- 
try." 

The  story  starts  long  before  the  Interna- 
tional Petroleum  Company  came  to  Peru,  and 
long  bttan  man  knew  of  petroleimi  and  the 
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rlohM  It  would  bring.  Som«  dx  bnodrcd  yaar* 
•CO,  k  group  of  pn-Inoft  Indiana  In  tb«  re- 
mote northern  reaehaa  at  Peru  dlacovered  at 
the  foot  Oft  the  Amotape  Mountain*,  about 
thirteen  mllee  from  the  Padfle,  a  cl\ut«r  of 
■mall  pool*  filled  with  a  dark,  beavy  liquid 
that  seemed  to  ooBe  mTaterloxaly  from  the 
center  of  the  earth.  They  tklmmed  the  oil 
from  the  nurttLCt  and  uaed  It  to  line  clay  jaia 
and  to  mummify  the  dead.  After  the  Con* 
queet,  the  Spanish  dug  trenches,  and  aa  the 
oU  aeeped  Into  the  ezeaTatlona  they  combined 
boUlng  with  natural  eraporatlon  to  leave  a 
thick,  acuminy  black  residue  known  as  brea, 
or  pitch.  Transported  down  the  coast,  the 
pitch  was  used  to  caulk  the  hulls  and  tar  the 
rigging  of  the  Spanish  fleet.  During  this 
period,  the  pitch  mine,  like  all  the  mineral 
properties  In  Spanish  America,  remained  the 
property  of  the  crown,  which  granted  often 
sweeping  concessions  to  favored  individuals 
and  companies.  In  1831.  after  declaring  Its 
Independence  of  Spain,  Peru  reconfirmed  the 
colonial  mining  ordinances,  which  provided 
that  ownership  of  the  subsoil  rights  to  all 
minerals,  and  to  other  substances  In  the 
earth,  belonged  to  the  state.  And  In  1834 
Bolivar  drove  the  last  Spanish  troops  from  the 
country.  Like  revolutionaries  before  and 
■lacs.  B»Uvar  needed  money  to  finance  his 
a(»i)ggta.-One  of  those  who  helped  blm  was 
Don  JosA  de  Quintans. 

In  1830,  to  discharge  its  debt  to  de  Quln- 
tana.  the  new  Peruvian  government  deeded 
him  the  pitch  mine  at  AmoUpe.  The  deed 
declares  that  the  agents  of  the  Peruvian 
government  "abdicate,  strip,  and  separate 
frtjcn  the  state  which  they  represent  all  right, 
title,  and  dominion  held  by  or  appertaining 
to  It  over  the  said  mine  of  'pitch.'  and  they 
cede,  renounce,  and  transfer  the  same  to  the 
purchaser."  It  Is  on  the  basis  of  this  183a 
deed  that  successive  owners  have  claimed  a 
unique  ownership  of  the  subsoil  rights,  and 
for  forty-five  years  the  deed  has  been  the 
legal  basis  of  I.P.C.'8  claim  to  title.  Peru's 
denial  of  that  title  Is  the  legal  foundation 
of  the  claim  against  IJ».C..  which  is  the  prin- 
cipal Issue  of  the  current  crisis.  Peruvian 
experts  argue  that  even  if  the  deed  did  grant 
ownership  to  subsoil  rights  In  the  pitch 
mine — which  they  do  not  admit — It  could 
not  have  Included  ownership  of  petroleum, 
a  substance  whose  Xise  and  value  were  then 
unknown.  However  one  Interprets  the  deed 
Itself,  the  history  of  this  claim  Is  entangled 
with  the  entire  history  of  Peru  and  illumi- 
nates both  the  tenacity  of  Its  holders  and 
the  resistance  of  many  Peruvians  to  an  as- 
sertion of  private  dominion  that  they  have 
found  deeply  offensive  to  their  concept  of 
national  sovereignty.  As  Peru  became  more 
nationalistic  and  more  sensitive  about  its  in- 
dependent sovereignty,  that  resistance  In- 
creased. 

By  1830.  Don  Jos«  de  Lama  had  merged 
ownership  of  the  mine — which  he  had  ac- 
quired In  1827 — with  the  huge  estate  on 
which  it  was  situated,  thus  creating  the 
property  known  from  then  on  as  La  Brea 
y  Partflas. 

Thirty-eight  years  later,  only  a  decade 
after  the  world's  first  oU  well  was  drilled  In 
Pennsylvania,  his  daughter  struck  oil  on  the 
I<a  Brea  property.  Shortly  afterward,  the  Pe- 
ruvian government  took  a  new  Interest  In 
this  distant  northern  province.  In  the 
elghteen-sevenUes.  Peru  passed  Its  first  min- 
ing laws  since  Independence.  They  required, 
inter  alia,  that  all  "owners  of  mining 
claims  ...  of  coal  or  petroleum  ,  present 
their  title  ...  for  revalidation"  and  regis- 
tration within  four  months  or  the  claims 
would  be  declared  void.  The  laws  also  set  up 
a  new  system  of  taxation.  With  some  excep- 
tions, all  mines  were  to  be  divided  Into  arbi- 
trary sections  of  ten  acres  each,  known  as 
pertenenoiMs,  and  a  fiat  tax  would  be  Imposed 
on  each  pertenencia.  The  then  owner  of  La 
Brea,  Don  Oenaro  Helguero.  neither  regls- 
tared  his  tlUe  nor  paid  any  tax.  presumably 
on  tb«  ground  that  as  the  absolute  owner  of 


tha  subaoU  rights  he  was  Immune  from  the 
new  national  mining  legislation.  However,  In 
the  next  decade  a  British  group  became  Inter- 
ested in  buying  the  oil  field,  and  we  can  rea- 
sonably conjecture  that  before  making  the 
puiohase  they  wanted  some  official  confirma- 
tion of  Helguero 's  si>eclal  rights  and  tax 
status  other  thar  the  1836  deed.  In  any  event, 
Halguero,  aftsr  a  decade  of  Indifference  to 
the  law.  petitioned  a  local  court  for  judicial 
confirmation  of  bis  title.  What  happened 
next  Is  obscured  by  time  and  the  baffling  in- 
tricacy of  nineteenth-century  Peruvian  bu- 
reaucracy. Although  the  Judge  said  that  Hel- 
guero was  Indeed  the  absolute  owner  of  the 
subsoil,  the  decree  of  a  local  magistrate  was 
clearly  not  enough  protection  Therefore,  in 
1887.  Helguero  petitioned  the  Department  of 
Mines  of  Peoi  to  recognize  that  no  tax  or 
milling  law  dOuld  apply  to  his  property,  since 
it  came  to  him  by  the  "real  and  perpetual 
sale"  of  Bolivar's  government.  After  the  De- 
partment reported  in  his  favor,  a  higher  of- 
ficial, the  Attorney  Oeneral  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  found  that  "the  government  cannot 
and  should  not  admit  in  the  Republic  rights 
over  mines  other  than  those  stipulated  by  the 
law."  There  then  followed  a  series  of  peti- 
tions and  official  decrees  that  registered  the 
mining  claims  in  Helguero's  name  and  di- 
vided the  entire  property  Into  ten  pertenen- 
cioM  for  purposes  of  taxation. 

None  of  ths  official  acts  or  decrees  refers 
to  Helg^uero  as  the  absolute  owner  of  subsoil 
rights,  and,  in  fact,  the  final  decree  of  1888 
calls  him  "the  concession  holder."  Moreover, 
If  he  was  the  owner  there  was  no  need  for 
him  to  register  his  claim  or  pay  any  tax  at  all, 
since  those  requirements  of  the  mining  law 
depended  on  the  legal  proposition  that  the 
state,  as  owner  of  the  subsoil,  was  regulating 
the  concessionaires.  Later  proprietors  of  La 
Brea  have  argued  that  Helguero  accepted  all 
these  conditions  because  he  was  In  a  hurry 
to  sell  the  property. 

However,  to  the  outside  observer  this  epi- 
sode would  seem  to  provide  the  strongest 
legal  argument  against  later  claims  to  owner- 
ship of  the  subsoil,  although  It  is  hardly 
mentioned  In  the  lengthy  Peruvian  accounts. 
It  could  be  strongly  argued,  at  least  before 
an  American  court,  that  even  If  Helguero  had 
been  the  owner  he  had  exchanged  that  owner- 
ship for  official  recognition  of  his  rights  and 
for  a  special  tax  status.  For  even  though  the 
standard  pertenencia  was  ten  acres,  Helguero 
had  managed  to  have  hla  huge  estate,  of  over 
four  hundred  thousand  acres,  divided  Into 
only  ten  pertejiencitu.  which  meant  that  for 
the  next  thirty-four  years  the  annual  tax  on 
the  oil  field  was  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars.  One  could  even  maintain  that  it  was 
then.  In  1888,  that  the  state  exercised  Its 
legal  right  to  expropriate  the  subsoil  rights. 
In  any  event,  five  dajrs  after  Helguero  re- 
ceived the  government's  final  decree  he  sold 
the  property  to  two  British  citizens — a  Mr. 
Tweddle  and  a  Mr.  Keswick — who.  a  year 
later,  leased  It  to  the  London  &  Pacific  Petro- 
leum Co.  for  ninety-nine  years.  It  may  help 
us  to  guess  at  the  atmoaphere  surrounding 
these  Intricate  machinations  to  know  that 
this  was  a  period  in  Peruvian  history  when 
an  American  soldier  of  fortune  named  Henry 
Melggs  took  over  the  construction  of  rail- 
roads for  the  entire  nation,  bribing  politicians 
and  Importing  coolie  labor  until  his  empire 
oollapseid,  leaving  him  to  die  a  penniless 
derelict.  The  atmosphere  of  the  time  has 
been  described  somewhat  harshly  by  the 
nineteenth-century  Peruvian  political  leader 
Oonaales  Prada:  "Riches  served  as  an  ele- 
ment of  corruption,  not  of  material  prog- 
ress. .  .  .  No  means  of  acquisition  seemed 
Illicit.  The  people  would  have  thrown  them- 
salves  Into  a  sewer  If  at  the  bottom  they  had 
glimpsed  a  golden  sol.  Husbands  sold  their 
wlvee.  fathers  their  daughters,  brothers  their 
Bisters." 

The  next  serious  eruption  of  the  now  hla- 
torle  problem  of  Ia  Brea  began  In  the  early 
nlneteen-hundreds  whan  an  official  mining 


engineer  reported  to  the  Peruvian  government 
that  somehow  a  serious  mistake  had  been 
made  In  measuring  the  property:  it  appeared 
to  be  far  larger  than  the  figure  of  ten  per- 
tenenalaa  would  Indicate.  The  government 
agread.  and  on  March  31.  1911,  decreed  that 
the  owners  "of  the  said  mine  do  not  pay  the 
amount  of  taxes  .  .  .  corresponding  to  the 
nimiber  of  lawful  pertenencias"  because  of 
an  "error"  made  In  measurement.  The  Lon- 
don &  Pacific  Petroleum  Co.  protested  tbe 
decree,  and  matters  took  their  customary 
leisurely  course  until  April  of  1914.  when 
Peru  rejected  the  protest  and  ordered  sur- 
veyors to  remeasure  the  property.  The  argu- 
ment might  have  dragged  on  for  years,  ex- 
cept that  by  this  time  London  &  Pacific  had 
urgent  reasons  to  press  for  a  settlement.  For 
in  1914  the  International  Petroleum  Com- 
pany had  taken  over  the  oil  field,  intending 
to  buy  the  property.  But  even  Mr.  Herbert 
Hoover,  then  the  consulting  engineer  and 
chief  negotiator  for  the  British  Interests, 
could  not  persuade  IP.C.  to  complete  the 
purchase  until  there  had  been  a  final  settle- 
ment of  the  legal  and  tax  status  of  La  Brea 
y  Parlflas.  By  early  1915.  the  surveyors  had 
remaasured  the  property,  and  In  March  a 
Peruvian  decree  specifically  rejected  British 
protests  that  the  sale  to  de  Qulntana  in  1826 
had  given  absolute  ownership  of  the  subsoil 
and  thus  exempted  the  old  field  from  mining 
taxes.  The  decree  asserted  that  "the  rights 
acquired  by  that  sale  could  not  be  other 
those  conferred  by  the  Mining  Ordinances  in 
force  when  the  .  .  .  contract  was  made  .  .  . 
nor  did  it  confer  any  greater  rights  .  .  . 
than  those  which  any  private  individual 
could  grant,  nor  was  there  any  declaration 
that  the  absolute  ownership  thereof  was 
granted."  Therefore,  as  the  remeasurement 
showed,  the  tax  should  be  paid  not  on  ten 
pertenenciaa  but  on  41,014.  Once  again  the 
Peruvian  government  had  denied  the  special 
and  unique  claim  to  private  ownership  of 
the  subsoil  rights  of  La  Brea  y  Parlfias. 

London  &  Pacific,  however,  had  resources 
not  available  to  previous  Peruvian  owners, 
and  for  the  first  time  the  La  Brea  y  Parlflas 
problem  evoked  the  concern  and  pressure  of 
a  foreign  government.  The  British  Ambassa- 
dor In  Lima,  acting  on  Instructions  from 
London,  delivered  a  note  to  the  Peruvian 
Foreign  Office  protesting  the  decree.  The  dis- 
pute dragged  on  for  years,  with  neither  side 
willing  to  yield,  although  there  is  no  rec- 
ord that  the  higher  taxes  were  ever  paid. 
Suddenly  the  prospects  for  the  oil  company 
brightened  when.  In  1919.  dictatorial  pow- 
er  was  seized  by  Augusto  B.  Legula  y  Salcedo. 
whose  rule  was  to  bring  a  large  expansion 
of  Amerlcsn  private  Investment  Into  every 
sector  of  the  Peruvian  economy.  Two  years 
later,  the  long-smoldering  dispute  was  sub- 
mitted to  a  three-man  arbitral  tribunal  con- 
sisting of  representatives  of  Peru  and  Great 
Britain  and  the  president  of  the  Swiss  Fed- 
eral Court.  Dr.  Fritz  Ostertag.  For  almost  half 
a  century,  this  arbitration  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  debate  and  agitation.  Lawyers  and 
politicians  have  built  reputations  and  careers 
analyzing,  attacking,  and  defending  the 
award  of  the  tribunal.  It  has  continually 
antagonised  the  many  Peruvians  who  have 
firmly  believed  that  a  specially  privileged  oil 
company  was  forced  on  them  by  Illegal  and 
coercive  pressures  from  abroad.  Much  of  the 
present  dispute  revolves  around  the  Peru- 
vians' contention  that  the  award  was  illegal 
and  thus  IPC.  owes  them  the  profits  of  its 
entire  operation  since  the  time  it  bought  the 
field  in  1934. 

And  the  Peruvian  government  points  out 
that  the  arbitration  took  place  at  about  the 
time  that  Harding's  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Albert  B.  Fall,  was  accepting  the  bribes  from 
American  oil  interests  that  later  sent  him 
to  prison.  Even  a  high  official  of  the  deposed 
civilian  government,  which  was  attacked 
for  its  supposed  generosity  to  I  PC.  says  that 
"everyone  knew  that  the  arbitration  was  no 
good."   IJ>.C.,   of   course,   denies   this,   and 
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claims  that  In  any  event  It  acquired  its 
ownership  of  La  Brea  y  Parlflas  not  through 
the  award  but  by  virtue  of  the  deed  of  1826. 
At  this  point  In  time,  no  one  can  evaluate 
the  charges  of  fraud  and  corruption,  but  the 
actual  decisions  of  the  arbitration  are  another 
matter.  Even  before  the  tribunal  met,  the 
representatives  of  Peru  and  Great  Britain 
had  worked  out  their  own  private  agree- 
ment, which.  In  1932.  was  dutifully  Incorpo- 
rated by  Dr.  Ostertag  Into  an  international 
decree.  One  of  the  most  Important  and  ptiz- 
zllng  aspects  of  this  decree  Is  what  It  failed 
to  decide.  Although  the  ancient  Issue  of  sub- 
soil ownership  had  helped  to  evoke  the  con- 
troversy. It  is  left  unresolved  by  the  final 
document.  The  most  probable  conclusion  Is 
that  the  arbitrators  could  find  no  way  to 
resolve  the  question.  Nor  did  It  seem  neces- 
sary. For  the  decree  recognized  the  British 
right  to  La  Brea  y  Parlfias  and  provided  that 
for  fifty  years — ^untU  1973 — virtually  the 
only  tax  the  oil  company  had  to  pay  (with 
Eome  slight  exceptions)  was  about  fifteen 
dollars  a  year  for  each  of  the  41,614  per- 
tenencias It  was  actually  exploiting  and  about 
fifty  cents  for  those  It  was  not  working.  This 
special  tax  stattis.  with  its  exemption  from 
all  other  levies.  Inevitably  was  to  become 
a  source  of  Increasing  discontent.  Ten  years 
later,  after  the  dictator  Legula  had  been 
driven  from  office,  the  new  Peruvian  govern- 
ment attacked  the  award  and  made  a  futile 
effort  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  World 
Court.  As  late  as  1959.  only  the  appearance 
of  the  Peruvian  Foreign  Minister  before  a 
secret  session  persuaded  Peru's  Congress  to 
reject  a  resolution  annulling  the  arbitration. 

And  on  November  6.  1963,  that  Congress 
finally  enacted  a  law  providing  that  "the  so- 
called  .  .  .  Award  (arbitral)  on  La  Brea  y 
Parlflas  for  having  violated  the  pertinent 
legal  requirements  flsl  null  ipso  jure  and 
I  does]  not  obligate  the  Republic."  But  by 
this  time  Fernando  Belaiinde  Terry  had  been 
elected  President  of  Peru  and  had  begun  the 
five-year  effort  to  reach  an  accommodation 
with  I.P.C.  that  ended  only  when  the  armed 
forces  overthrew  his  government  and  seized 
the  oil  field. 

No  formal  historical  sketch  can  fully  ex- 
plain the  clashing  passions  and  Interests 
that  shaped  and  colored  the  negotiations  of 
the  Belaiinde  period.  For  by  then  I.P.C.  had 
come  to  occupy  a  special  position  in  Peruvian 
life,  and  one  seen  very  differently  by  I.P.C, 
the  American  government,  and  Peruvian  na- 
tionalists. "We  were  the  largest  taxpayer  in 
Peru  and  our  labor  practices  were  a  model 
for  the  country."  tecurately  reports  an  official 
of  U.C.,  while  the  American  Embassy  as- 
serts that  over  the  last  several  years  "I.P.C. 
was  always  very  generous,  and  honestly 
worked  hard  to  reach  a  settlement."  Yet  on 
December  4,  1968,  the  Peruvian  general  who 
seized  I.P.C.  summed  up  the  feelings  of 
many  Peruvians  nfhen  he  paid,  "No  people 
can  live  in  dignity  and  with  respect  for  its 
sovereignty  .  .  .  when  It  tolerates  the  inso- 
lent arrogance  of  another  state  within  Its 
own  frontier!."  It  Is  not  that  the  truth  lies 
somewhere  In  between.  Rather.  It  Is  a  case  of 
parties  whose  assumptions,  needs,  and  habits 
of  action  were  so  divergent  that  a  confilct 
seemed  almost  Inevitable.  Perhaps  I.P.C.  did 
not  act  wisely,  but  It  acted  as  an  oil  com- 
pany might  be  expected  to  act.  pressing  every 
advantage  and  withholding  every  concession 
within  the  Mmits  of  Its  power  and  the  some- 
times sordid  possibilities  of  Peruvian  politics 
and  intrigue.  If  at  the  end  overconfldence 
and  shortsightedness  helped  undo  I.P.C,  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  company  had 
prospered  and  maintained  Its  sptecial  privi- 
leges amid  growing  agitation  for  almost  half 
a  century.  And  It  has  not  lost  everjrthlng  yet. 
Peru,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  not  a  business 
but  a  cotintry  and  a  people.  The  mass  of 
Peruvians  hardly  knew  of  I.P.C.'s  existence. 
Yet  among  many  of  those  most  sensitive  to 
the  dignity  and  independence  of  their  coun- 
try the  activities  of  IJ>.C,  combined  with  Iti 


unique  claim  to  a  part  of  the  Peruvian 
dominion,  planted  seeds  of  hatred  which  the 
years  were  to  nourish. 

Only  United  States  policy  could  have  re- 
conciled these  diverging  perceptions,  for  only 
the  United  States  could  command  the  re- 
spectful attention  of  both  IJi-C  and  the 
Peruvian  government.  This  force  was  not 
brought  to  bear,  and  today's  crisis  ts  In  large 
measure  a  result  of  that  failure. 

Incthe  decades  preceding  the  crucial  1963 
election  of  Belaiinde,  I.P.C.  steadily  ex- 
panded Its  operations.  By  the  time  of  the 
seizure,  the  company's  Interests  In  Peru  ex- 
tended far  beyond  the  La  Brea  y  Parlfias  field 
near  Talara,  It  also  owned  a  half  Interest  In 
the  more  productive  Lobltos  field.  It  had  a 
refinery  In  operation  at  Talara  and  controlled 
fifty-five  per  cent  of  the  marketing  and 
sale  of  gasoline  In  Peru.  In  addition,  IJ>.C 
had  reasonable  expectations  of  obtaining  con- 
cessions to  explore  for  oil  in  the  potentially 
rich  Jungle  lands  east  of  the  Andes.  (Mobil 
Oil  has  already  Invested  twenty  million  dol- 
lars In  the  search.)  Obviously,  IJf.C's  other 
assets  were  far  more  valuable  than  the  In- 
creasingly less  productive  La  Brea  y  Parlflas 
field  (now  producing  at  about  half  Its  former 
peak) ,  yet  only  La  Brea  claimed  exemption 
from  the  normal  requirements  of  Peruvian 
law.  Moreover,  history  was  reshaping  tradi- 
tional attitudes.  Throughout  the  nlneteen- 
fiftles.  poor  nations  asserted  with  increasing 
Intensity  their  right  to  be  Independent  of  the 
historical  domination  of  the  Western  powers. 
This  was  the  decade  that  brought  the  fin^l 
disintegration  of  the  great  colonial  empires, 
the  Bandung  Conference,  Algeria,  the  retreat 
from  Suez,  and  Castro.  Peru,  like  much  of 
Latin  America,  was  touched  by  this  global 
surge,  and  a  mounting  nationalism  was  com- 
bined with  an  anger  at  the  United  States  that 
erupted  dramatically  during  the  Nixon  trip. 
There  was  some  justice  to  the  specific  griev- 
ances that  fed  antl-Amerlcanlsm,  but  equal'y 
Important  was  the  fact  that  Latin  America, 
alone  among  the  underdeveloped  continents, 
was  not  made  up  of  colonies  and  could  only 
assert  Its  nationalism  against  the  historical- 
ly dominant,  If  noncolonlal,  power  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  I.P.C.  was  presumably 
aware  that  In  such  a  changing  environment 
the  privileged  position  of  La  Brea  y  Parlflas 
endangered  the  company's  whole  position  In 
Peru.  In  1951,  the  company  submitted  to  the 
regular  fifty-per-cent  Income  tax  on  profits, 
a  tax  It  had  protested,  with  limited  success, 
since  1934. 

In  1957,  for  the  first  time,  I.P.C.  offered  to 
"assign"  Its  subsoil  ownership  to  the  state 
In  return  for  an  "exploitation  concession" 
covering  the  same  field  along  with  expanded 
concessions  for  its  other  activities.  The  com- 
pany did  this,  the  official  I.P.C.  history  re- 
ports, because  It  realized  that  "ownership  of 
the  petroleum  property  was  a  cause  of  re- 
sentment in  Peru  [and]  Inconsistent  with 
the  general  pattern  of  petroleum  legisla- 
tion ...  In  South  America."  The  offer  was 
rejected,  apparently  because  by  1957  the 
Peruvian  government  felt  It  could  not  afford 
to  grant  further  concesslonc  for  rights  that 
many  Peruvians  believed  to  be  already  theirs. 
In  this  period,  not  only  had  I.P.C.  made 
some  gesture  toward  relinquishing  its  sub- 
soil ownership  but  it  had  become  an  ex- 
emplary employer.  Houclng  and  working  con- 
ditions at  Talara  were  the  best  in  the  coun- 
try, and  the  company  paid  excellent  wages 
and  benefits.  Still,  as  Peru  entered  the  nlne- 
teen-sixtiee  the  accumulated  grievances  of 
decades  were  steadily  building. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  find  Illustrations  of 
the  process  that  transformed  these  grievances 
Into  personal  convictions  and  a  political 
weapon.  One  can  leave  the  heart  of  Lima, 
emerge  from  the  nest  of  tourist  shops  stocked 
with  trinkets  of  copper  from  Americcm-owned 
mines,  and  drive  past  neon  Coca-Cola  and 
Esso  signs  before  entering  the  pleasant 
suburbs  of  Mlraflores  and  San  Isldro.  From 
there,  as  the  city  thins,  the  road  widens  to 


four  lanes,  cutting  through  occasional  bor- 
Tiadaa — fields  of  houses  huddled  around  dirt 
streets  and  open  sewage,  where  six  hundred 
thoiisand  migrants  and  children  of  migrants 
from  the  distant  mountains  live  In  poverty. 
Ahead  are  the  hills  of  the  gray,  barren  coastal 
desert,  which  stretches  two  thousand  miles 
from  northern  Chile  to  Eeiiador  relieved  only 
by  an  occasional  stand  of  trees — the  fruits 
of  experimental  Irrigation  systems  that  are 
only  a  miniature  replica  of  the  great  Inca 
waterways  that  once  conquered  much  of  the 
desert.  Shortly  after  passing  an  American 
satellite-tracking  station,  the  road  moves 
down  a  long  hill  to  the  town  of  AnoAn. 
where  layered  cooperative  apartments  over- 
look a  small  beach  on  which  thin  strips  of 
gray-black  sand  can  barely  be  glimpsed 
among  the  thousands  of  outstretched  Peruvi- 
ans who  come  here  each  summer  weekend. 

Here,  on  the  concrete  patio  of  a  twelfth- 
story  apartment  thrust  out  over  the  crowded 
Ancdn  beach,  sits  Don  Luis  Mlro  Quesada,  a 
slight  man  In  his  eighties,  with  light  skin 
like  a  fragile,  roughened  parchment,  who 
heads  one  of  the  oldest  families  In  Peru. 
He  also  directs  the  powerfxil  newspaper  £1 
Cormnercio,  which  has  led  the  attack  on  I.P.C. 
for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  whose  violent 
assaults  In  1968  were  to  precipitate  the  mili- 
tary coup  and  the  selziire.  "I  know  America 
well  and  I  have  many  friends  there,"  he  told 
me,  "but  there  Is  a  difference  between  your 
country  and  the  State  Department — ^ii^lch 
cares  mostly  about  the  welfare  of  American 
companies.  It  Is  a  great  country,  but" — he 
smiled — "that  Is  not  the  same  thing  as  U.C, 
Is  it?  I  first  became  Interested  in  IJ».C.  about 
forty  years  ago,  when  I  came  back  from  a 
trip  to  Europe  on  a  Orace  ship.  We  landed 
at  Talara,  where  the  refinery  is,  and  the  land- 
ing papers  said  'Talara-Puerto  Norteameri- 
cano.'  I  crossed  out  'Norteamericano'  and 
wrote  In  'Peruano.'  When  we  landed,  they  had 
separate  dining  rooms  for  Peruvians  and 
North  Americans.  So  when  I  got  home,  I  be- 
gan to  read  about  I.P.C.  It's  not  enough  for 
an  oil  company  to  pay  taxes  and  salaries.  Peru 
should  get  a  share  of  the  profits.  Once  min- 
erals are  taken,  they  are  gone.  They  dont 
grow — not  like  trees.  I  am  a  nationalist.  That 
doesn't  mean  I  am  against  other  countries, 
but  I  am  for  my  own  country.  There  Is  noth- 
ing wrong  with  that.  I  am  anti-Communist. 
They  have  some  good  criticisms,  but  they  do 
-not  have  liberty,  and  that  is  the  most  im- 
portant thing  to  men.  Especially  to  Jour- 
nalists. A  Journalist  Is  nothing  without  the 
ability  to  write  freely."  Later,  he  said,  "Our 
people  are  terribly  poor.  I  don't  think  the 
United  States  will  apply  Hlckenlooper." 

However  distorted  by  time  and  anger,  sim- 
ilar recollections,  usually  vageuly  docu- 
mented, can  be  elicited  throughout  Peruvian 
society.  At  the  home  of  an  American  Em- 
bassy official,  a  successful  Peruvian  lawyer 
listened  politely  to  his  host's  prediction  of  a 
settlement  and  then,  when  the  official  had 
moved  on,  related  a  transaction  between  one 
of  his  cUents  and  IP.C  "They  dldnt  even 
want  to  talk,"  he  said.  "They  just  told  me, 
"This  Is  the  way  It  Is,"  and  walked  out."  In- 
deed, It  Is  difficult  to  hear  a  good  word  spo- 
ken for  the  company  anywhere.  Even  many 
officers  of  other  substantial  American  btisi- 
nesses  grumble  privately  about  IP.C.  and 
claim  that  Its  conduct  has  endangered  all 
foreign  Investment  In  Peru.  "They  got  what 
was  coming  to  them,"  said  one  American 
businessman,  while  another,  with  a  genius 
for  understatement,  said,  "They  had  bad  pub- 
lic relations."  An  I.P.C  official  recalled  a 
visit  twenty  or  more  years  ago  by  a  young 
Colombian.  Alberto  Lleras  Camargo,  who  was 
later  to  be  President  of  Colombia  and  host 
to  President  Kennedy's  triumphant  visit  In 
1962.  "Lleras  looked  at  all  our  Installations 
and  had  long  talks  with  our  managers.  As  he 
left,  we  asked  him  how  he  liked  It.  'It's  a 
wonderful,  progresblve  place,'  he  said,  'but  I 
didn't  meet  any  Peruvians.'  " 

In  evaluating  the  stories  told  by  Peruvians 
to  llltistrate  IP.C.  n:ilsdeeds  and  arrogance, 
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<m»  muM  rwm«inb«r  th»t  tb«  oU  company.  In 
BMMt  cMtT.  wma  tMbavlQg  ao  (Ufferacitly  trom 
0i»ny  \mTg9  foreign  enterprises  at  varlovis 
periods  In  PeruvUn  hUtory.  "Why  dont  you 
Ilk*  I^.C.7"  I  asked  a  Peruvian  general  who 
la  nour  an  Important  affldal.  He  replied  an- 
grily. "They  bribed  nxinlat«r«.  corrupted  gov- 
•mmenta,  and  promoted  revolutions."  Yet 
even  If  tbla  Is  true.  It  takee  two  to  make  a 
bribe  and  y<ou  cannot  corrupt  tbe  Incor- 
rupUble.  Certainly,  to  the  maaa  at  Peruvians. 
I.P  C.  was  Just  another  company.  But  In  the 
present  period  of  emerging  naUonallsm  these 
t^es  and  complaints  fueled  the  resentments 
created  by  tbe  economic  power  of  the  com- 
pany and  Its  claim  to  special  status  for  IM 
Brea. 

Only  two  years  ago.  there  was  an  Incident 
that  Illustrates  the  inevitable  clash  between 
the  logical  business  pracUces  of  the  company 
and  Peruvian  pride.  It  was  an  event,  more- 
over, that  was  to  have  a  special  Impact  on 
the  present  crisis.  In  IWJ?.  a  serious  Infla- 
tion had  forced  tbe  government  to  cut  the 
value  of  Peruvian  money  almost  In  half. 
IPC  then  applied  for  an  increase  in  tbe 
government- fixed  price  of  gaaoUne.  "Because 
of  the  change  In  the  value  of  currency,  we 
ware  a^tuedly  losing  money  on  each  gallon 
va  aoldii^not  much,  but  a  little."  explains  a 
company  official.  The  government  refused  the 
Increase,  and  I.P.C.  threatened  to  stop  Im- 
porting tba  gasoline  needed  to  make  up  tbe 
difference  between  the  country's  own  pro- 
duction and  Its  needs.  Why.  the  company 
asked,  should  It  import  gasoline  to  sell  at  a 
lose?  Finally,  the  general  manager  of  I.P.C. 
was  summoned  to  a  meeting  with  the  Minis- 
ter of  War.  General  Julio  Dolg  Sanche*.  and 
angrily  told  that  if  Importation  stopped  tbe 
company  would  be  selaed.  When  the  IPC 
manager  proposed  to  fly  to  the  company's 
norlda  headquarters  for  consultation,  he  was 
ominously  told  that  such  a  trip  was  not 
naoeaaary.  tbat  be  could  use  the  telephone. 
Aftar  the  Florida  headquarters  became  con- 
vinced that  the  generals  were  indeed  "seri- 
ous." IJ».C.  withdrew  Its  threat,  and  a  few 
months  later  It  was  allowed  to  raise  Its  prices. 
However,  sitting  beside  General  Octg 
throughout  the  meeting.  In  sullen  fury,  was 
0«neral  Juan  Velasco  Alvarado.  now  tbe 
President  of  Peru,  who  later  explained  that 
this  event  helped  fortify  his  resolve  to  bring 
LP  C  under  national  control.  To  Velasco  and 
others.  It  was  Intolerable  tbat  Peru  should 
be  vulnerable  to  the  acts  of  a  foreign  com- 
pany acting  under  the  partial  protection  of 
a  foreign  government  To  IP  C  .  on  the  other 
band,  a  price  rise  was  economically  neces- 
sary, and  an  interruption  in  Imports  was  a 
logical  and  Just  response  to  Peruvian  unfair- 
ness. Perhaps  the  gap  In  understanding  Is 
best  summed  up  In  lines  from  a  ballad  of 
student  dissent: 

"Please  don't  bum  that  limousine. 
Don't  throw  tomatoes  at  the  submarine. 
Think  of  all  we've  done  for  you. 
You've  jtut  got  tboee  exploitation  blues." 

Yet  despite  these  resentments — which  were 
shared,  one  must  remember,  by  only  a  small, 
but  Influential,  group  of  Peruvians — It  la 
probable  tbat  the  government  and  IJ>.C. 
could  have  resolved  their  dispute  peacefully 
any  time  between  the  election  of  Belaiinde, 
In  1963,  and  tbe  decline  of  his  political 
strength,  which  began  In  late  19M.  In  retro- 
spect, the  failure  to  do  so  seems  like  some 
Harvard  Buslneas  School  version  of  a  Greek 
drama,  with  all  parties  steadfastly  honoring 
tbelr  prescribed  duties  while  rushing  toward 
a  foreseeable  fate.  Except,  of  coune,  since 
modern  man  is  more  given  to  wishful  think- 
ing, they  did  not  foresee  It.  That  story  began 
In  July  of  1062.  when  elements  of  the  Peru- 
vian armed  forces  crossed  the  broad  Plaza 
de  Armas,  In  the  heart  of  Lima,  entered  the 
Presidential  Palace,  and  took  over  tbe  coun- 
try. An  extremely  cloee  three-cornered  Presi- 
dential election  had  Just  taken  place,  and 
although  none  of  tha  candidates  bad  ra- 


oatrad  tha  nsoaaaary  plurality,  it  was  olsar 
that  tha  two  candldataa  least  acceptable  to 
tbe  armed  forcea — one  a  historic  enemy  and 
tbe  other  a  former  dictator — had  agreed  to 
combine  forcea  in  order  to  keep  tbe  mili- 
tary's favorite,  Fernando  Belaunde  Terry,  tbe 
candidate  of  the  Popular  Action  Party,  from 
winning.  Under  great  preaaure  from  tha 
United  States  to  resume  constitutional  gov- 
ernment, tbe  military  leaders  scheduled  a 
new  election  for  June.  1043.  This  time.  Bel- 
aunde won  a  clear-cut'  victory,  and  on  July 
a8tb  he  took  office  for  a  six-year  term. 

An  architect  and  politician,  a  man  of  the 
people  who  can  trace  his  family  back  four- 
teen generations  to  the  first  mayor  of  Lima, 
Belaunde  had  campaigned  on  a  liberal  and 
progressive  platform  of  economic  develop- 
ment and  social  reform.  Although  many  later 
criticized  his  abllltlss  as  a  leader,  there  Is 
no  doubt  about  his  personal  belief  In  the 
principles  of  the  AlUance  for  Progress.  A 
visionary,  he  nurtured  farflung  plans  to  build 
a  great  highway  to  unite  tbe  lands  on  the 
far  Bide  of  the  Andes  and  open  tbe  rich  In- 
terior to  settlement.  Recently.  In  a  Lima 
drawing  room,  a  guest  began  to  crlUclae 
Belaunde  In  the  presence  of  General  Velasco, 
the  man  who  drove  him  from  ofllce.  "Dont 
talk  that  way."  said  the  General.  "He  was  a 
great  man.  Only  he  was  a  dreamer."  Dreamer 
or  not.  Belaiinde  was  Just  the  sort  of  tuk- 
tlonal  leader  tbat  the  United  States  was 
hoping  for  In  Latin  America,  and  a  logical 
recipient  of  generous  American   assistance. 

Therefore.  Immediately  after  Belaunde's 
Inauguration,  Teodoro  Moscoeo.  President 
Kennedy's  Codrdlnator  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  flew  to  Peru  with  offers  of  Imme- 
diate and  substantial  United  States  aid. 
There  was  only  one  problem.  On  taking  of- 
flce  Belaunde  had  promised  to  resolve  tbe 
La  Brea  y  Parlflas  question  within  ninety 
days.  Moscoso  realized  that  even  the  most 
reasonable  settlement  would  create  political 
difficulties  for  Belaunde.  so  he  decided  to 
withhold  action  until  the  ninety  days  were 
up.  Thus,  the  announcement  of  aid  could 
be  used  by  the  Peruvian  government  to  help 
blunt  any  opposition.  No  effort  was  made 
to  pressure  Belaunde.  and  the  aid  was  to 
flow  whatever  the  outcome  might  be.  Nego- 
tiations between  Peru  and  IJ».C.  began  In 
early  Augiut.  and  by  tbe  end  of  October 
they  had  broken  down.  As  a  result,  on  No- 
vember 6.  1983.  the  Peruvian  Congress  passed 
the  law  declaring  that  the  arbitration  award 
of  1932  was  null  and  void  and  did  "not 
obligate  the  Republic. "  Meanwhile,  changes 
were  occurring  In  the  United  States  that 
were  to  have  a  profound  Impact  In  Peru. 
After  President  Kennedy's  death.  Latin- 
American  affairs  came  under  the  direction 
of  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Thomas  O. 
Mann,  a  former  Ambassador  to  Mexico.  Mann 
decided  to  suspend  aU  foreign  aid  to  Peru 
until  Belaunde  reached  an  agreement  with 
I.P.C.  but  to  do  so  without  delivering  an 
ultimatum  or  even  telling  Peru  that  aid  had 
been  stopped.  "The  idea."  one  U.S.  aid  of- 
ficial has  explained,  "was  to  put  on  a  freeze, 
talk  about  red  tape  and  bureaucracy,  and 
they'd  soon  get  the  message.  Unfortunately, 
they  believed  we  were  as  Inefficient  as  we 
said,  and  It  took  about  a  year  for  them  to 
get  the  message."  In  fact,  virtually  no  aid 
went  to  Peru  for  two  full  years  as  negotia- 
tions with  I.P.C.  dragged  on,  broke  down, 
and  began  again.  (A  few  token  loans  were 
made.  In  an  effort  to  Insulate  the  State  De- 
partment from  the  charge  that  It  had  frozen 
aid  to  Peru;  but  tbe  freeze  was  real  and  In- 
tentional.) 

No  provision  of  United  States  law  and  no 
principle  of  foreign  policy  required  mm  to 
suspend  aid  In  order  to  compel  a  Latin- 
American  country  to  negotiate  an  agreement 
with  a  private  American  company.  Nor  is 
there  any  evidence  that  I.P.C.  ever  asked 
tbat  any  such  measure  be  taken.  Throughout 
this  whole  period,  tbe  oU-and-gas  business 


in  Peru  continued  as  usual,  and  none  of 
the  oom|>any's  operations  were  disturbed. 
llM  negotiations  themselvee  were  compli- 
cated by  Peruvian  claims  for  back  taxes 
and  alleged  debts,  along  with  a  host  of  tech- 
nical details. 

On  the  surface,  the  major  point  at  Issue 
concerned  the  way  In  which  the  profits 
should  be  split  between  the  company  and 
the  government — that  difference  amounted, 
at  moat  to  a  few  million  dollars  a  year,  and 
no  other  IJ'.C.  operations  In  Peru  were  af- 
fected. Yet  during  this  period  of  dlscus£4on 
Peru  lost  up  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  million 
dollars  In  aid  because  of  Its  failure  to  agree 
with  the  company.  However,  behind  the  price 
dispute— and  probably  far  more  Important — 
there  was  the  ancient  question  of  who  owned 
La  Brea  y  Parlflas.  The  company  offered  lo 
cede  Its  ownership  rights,  but  it  Insisted  on 
retaining  operating  control  of  tbe  field  and 
receiving  a  cancellation  of  all  alleged  debts. 
This  was  obviously  a  sticking  point  with  a 
government  that  had  promised  to  "recover  La 
Brea  y  Parlflas"  for  the  nation.  The  manager 
of  I.P.C.  saw  President  Belaunde  sixty  times. 
and  each  time  tbe  President  said.  "Just 
cede  me  your  rights  and  assets  In  La  Brea, 
and  you'll  see  that  everything  will  be  all 
right."  Finally,  In  1B68.  the  company  ofTered 
to  do  Just  that,  but  It  was  too  late. 

Toward  the  end  of  1065,  the  United  States 
began  to  reconsider  Its  policy.  It  was  obvious 
tbat  the  aid  cutoff  was  not  forcing  an  agree- 
ment; nor  was  It  advancing  the  broader  in- 
terests of  the  United  States.  Economic  de- 
velopment was  virtually  at  a  standstill  in 
Peru,  and  although  there  were  other  reasons 
for  this,  the  aid  cutoff  was  clearly  a  factor. 
In  village  after  village,  one  could  see  chil- 
dren crowded  Into  a  single  dim  room  where 
a  teacher  struggled  to  keep  order,  while,  out- 
side, a  half-flnlshed  schoolbouse  stood  open 
to  tbe  dry  sierra  winds.  In  these  villages,  the 
end  of  aid  had  meant  no  education,  or  no 
pure  water,  or  a  half-built  road.  Moreover, 
extremist  attacks  were  Increasing  against  a 
Belaunde  administration  that  had  proved 
unexpectedly  conservative  In  office.  And 
Communist  guerrilla  movements,  soon  to  be 
crushed  by  tbe  UB.-tralned  counterlnsur- 
gency  forces  of  tbe  Peruvian  military,  had 
sprung  up  In  the  Andes.  "We  knew  we  had 
a  losing  aid  policy,"  said  a  high  U.S.  official. 
"But  we'd  said  we  couldn't  give  them  loans 
unless  they  settled,  and  so  we  couldn't  back 
down." 

By  early  1066.  however.  Lincoln  Gordon 
had  become  Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  and  In  March  the  State 
Department  sent  Walt  Rostow  to  Peru.  Ros- 
tow  told  Belaunde  that  If  he  was  not  going 
to  confiscate  the  company  we  would  go  ahead 
with  aid.  A  surprised  BelaCinde  responded 
that  he  had  never  Intended  to  take  the  com- 
pany. So  aid  was  resumed,  but  not  for  long. 
However,  this  time  oil  was  not  the  reason. 
In  1067,  the  Peruvian  Air  Force  decided  that 
it  needed  supersonic  Jet  fighters,  and.  after 
tbe  United  States  turned  down  the  request. 
It  contracted  with  the  French  for  Mirages. 
(At  one  point.  United  States  officials  told  the 
Peruvians  that  if  they  Insisted  on  jets  they 
could  buy  some  cheaper  American-made 
F-6s.>  First  In  order  to  try  and  prevent 
the  purchase  and  later  as  punishment  for 
having  gone  ahead  anyway,  tbe  United 
States  reversed  a  decision  to  make  program 
loans  to  Peru  during  1067  and  1068  (which 
probably  cut  our  aid  to  about  half  of  the 
total  we  expected  to  give).  "We  Just  didn't 
think  the  Latins  were  ready  for  superaonlcs." 
a  United  states  official  explained.  The  cost 
of  the  Mirages  was  about  twenty  million  dol- 
lars. Tbe  loss  in  aid  was  probably  about  sixty 
million  dollars.  Thus,  because  of  our  oil 
policy  and  our  "supersonic"  policy,  BelaOnde 
faced  a  complete  or  partial  suspension  of 
United  States  aid  for  four  of  his  five  full 
yeers  in  office — a  fact  that  certainly  did  not 
lessen  his  economic  problems  and  did  noth- 
ing to  enhance  Peruvian  confidence  In  Amer- 


ican dedication  to  the  goal  of  strengthening 
progressive  and  democratic  governments. 

For  a  while  in  1966,  the  I.P.C.  problem 
receded,  as  Belaiinde  seemed  to  tire  of  tbe 
effort  to  reach  a  settlement.  In  August,  he 
even  concurred  in  an  I.P.C.  plan  to  expand 
Its  reflnery  at  Talara,  but  protest  from  oppo- 
sition political  parties  and  newspapers  com- 
pelled a  cancellation.  Sporadic  dlsctissions 
continued  as  the  company  diligently  exam- 
ined various  proposals  for  tax  and  profit 
splits.  In  the  background,  however,  was  the 
unyielding  Issue  of  ownership  and  control. 
By  the  summer  of  1967.  the  deterioration  of 
the  Peruvian  economy  had  seriously  weak- 
ened Belaunde's  general  political  position. 
And  criticism  of  his  delay  In  solving  the  La 
Brea  y  Parlflas  problem  became  part  of  a  gen- 
eral assault  on  his  leadership. 

Once  more.  In  meetings  with  the  company, 
the  President  returned  to  his  earlier  demand 
that  the  field  be  ceded  outright  to  Peru,  and 
once  more  the  company  refused.  And  al- 
though another  year  of  debate  and  negotia- 
tion lay  ahead,  the  stage  was  now  set  for  the 
final  act.  For  in  the  pleasant  suburbs  of 
Lima  a  small  group  of  military  officers  and 
their  civilian  friends  were  beginning  to  plan 
the  overthrow  of  the  BelaVinde  government 
and  the  establishment  of  long-term  military 
rule.  And  when  tbe  revolution  came,  the 
principal  actors  would  be  tbe  same  armed 
forces  and  the  same  newspaper,  El  Commer- 
cio,  that  had  fought  so  effectively  to  help 
Install  Belai^de  in  the  Presidential  Palace 
five  years  before.  Oil  was  among  the  least  of 
their  motives,  but  oil  was  to  give  them  their 
opportunity  to  strike. 

No  one  knows  exactly  when  specific  plans 
for  a  golpe  (the  Spanish  term  for  "coup") 
began  to  precipitate  out  of  the  vague  mist  of 
military  power  that  necessarily  enshrouds 
any  civilian  government  in  Peru.  One  of  the 
best-qualified  U.S.  observers  says  tbat  It  was 
early  In  1968  when  a  group  of  officers  around 
Minister  of  War  Dolg  started  to  prepare  con- 
tingency plans  for  a  takeover.  One  of  the 
closest  advisers  to  the  new  government  baa 
said  the  decision  began  to  take  Bhai>e  in  a 
private  conversation  between  General  Velasco 
and  a  Colonel  Rodriguez,  who  Is  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  influential  members  of  the 
Palace  staff.  However  the  revolutionary  plans 
began,  two  of  the  motives  were  the  same  as 
those  that  had  led  the  military  to  support 
Belaunde  in  the  first  place:  the  desire  to 
modernize  the  country  and  hatred  of  the 
APRA  Party. 

For  decades,  the  Peruvian  armed  forces 
have  nourished  a  deep  and  furious  hostility 
toward  one  of  Peru's  most  distinguished 
leaders,  Victor  RaiU  Haya  de  la  Torre,  founder 
of  the  APRA  Party,  and  Belaunde's  chief  op- 
ponent In  the  1962  and  1963  Presidential 
elections.  As  the  disciple  of  a  Peruvian  poet 
whose  slogan,  "Old  men  to  the  tomb,  young 
men  to  work."  was  the  ultimate  expression  of 
ihe  generation  gap,  Haya  was  exiled  to  Mexico 
in  1023  after  leading  a  protest  meeting  of 
students  and  workers  against  an  alliance  be- 
tween the  Peruvian  dictatorship  and  tbe 
Catholic  Church.  There  he  founded  the  Amer- 
ican Popular  Revolutionary  Alliance,  or 
APRA,  whose  adherents  were  known  as 
AprUtat.  Although  APRA  disavowed  Com- 
munism, It  called  for  an  overthrow  of  feudal 
structures,  adopted  an  antl-lmperiallst  policy, 
and  was  the  first  party  to  identify  itself  with 
the  desires  of  the  miserably  oppressed  In- 
dian masses.  As  a  result.  APRA  was  hated  and 
feared  by  the  governing  classes  of  Peru,  and 
Its  history  was  scarred  by  repeated  and  often 
bloody  clashes  with  the  Peruvian  military.  "I 
want  to  see  tbe  point  of  each  bayonet  red 
with  Apriata  blood."  ordered  the  dictator 
Luis  M.  S&nchez  Cerro.  before  a  1932  massacre 
of  Apriata  rebels  In  the  city  of  TruJUlo.  Be- 
cause of  this  hostility.  Haya  has  si>ent  much 
of  bis  life  In  exile,  and  at  one  time  lived  for 
five  years  in  tbe  Colombian  Embassy  in  Lima 
while  Peruvian  troops  constantly  aimed  rifles 
at  the  windows  across  a  trench  they  had  dug 


aroxind  the  building.  Yet  the  else  and  ardor 
of  his  popular  following  persuaded  occasional 
Peruvian  governments  to  let  Mtn  come  home. 
And  when  he  did  return.  Indians  and  work- 
ers poured  from  the  hills  to  crowd  the  roads 
to  Lima,  waving  white  handkerchiefs  as  Haya 
conducted  a  triumphant  procession  from  the ' 
place  of  landing  to  downtown  Lima,  where 
crowds  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  and  more 
waited  to  cheer  his  eloquence.  His  APRA 
Party  was  the  principal  source  of  the  entire 
popular  democratic  movement  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica, and  most  observers  would  agree  with 
Robert  Alexander  that  "Haya  de  la  Torre  re- 
mains the  most  significant  single  spokesman 
for  the  social  revolution  In  Latin  America 
during  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury." 

Yet  although  his  Ideas  are  now  widely  ac- 
cepted, even  by  the  Peruvian  armed  forces, 
the  anger  and  resentment  bred  of  those  ear- 
lier clashes  make  the  thought  of  an  APRA 
government — especially  under  Haya,  who  Is 
seventy-four  and  vigorous — Intolerable  to 
the  military.  This  hatred  of  APRA  has  been 
shared  by  CI  Commercio,  which  has  warred 
against  APRA  ever  since  Don  Luis's  brother 
and  his  brother's  wife  were  slain  by  a  young 
Aprista  assassin  on  a  street  in  downtown 
Lima.  In  order  to  understand  the  depth  of 
such  feelings — whether  against  APRA  or 
IP.C. — It  Is  lmi>ortant  to  realize  that  Lima 
Is  a  small  and  ancient  city,  more  like  nine- 
teenth-century Boston  than  modern  New 
York  or  Washington.  The  number  of  Influ- 
ential families  is  small,  and  the  lines  of  hos- 
tility, clashing  interests,  or  diverging  beliefs, 
once  drawn,  are  likely  to  persist  for  genera- 
tions. Opposing  factions  representing  oppos- 
ing economic  Interests  are  often  referred  to 
by  family  names,  and  certain  names  recur 
with  great  frequency  in  positions  of  com- 
mercial and  political  leadership.  This  is  not 
to  say  that  the  country  is  dominated  by  an 
unchanging  oligarchy.  Peru  is  more  ccnnpll- 
cated  than  that,  and,  as  has  been  frequently 
demonstrated,  the  military  represents  a  dis- 
tinct and  powerful  force.  Still,  ancient  atti- 
tudes persist,  Including  an  often  violent 
animosity  toward  APRA. 

The  other  reason  for  mlUtary  support  of 
the  liberal  Belaunde  was  the  change  in  the 
convictions  and  the  nature  of  the  armed 
forces.  Until  the  late  nlneteen-flftles,  the 
Peruvian  armed  forces.  In  the  historic  pat- 
tern of  most  Latin-American  countries,  rep- 
resented a  static  or  reactionary  social  force. 
They  were,  in  the  words  of  a  young  Peruvian 
colonel,  "the  strong  right  arm  of  the  oli- 
garchy." But  in  recent  years  a  quiet  shift 
has  taken  place  in  some  Latin-American 
military  establishments  which  may  have  pro- 
found consequences  for  the  future  of  the 
hemisphere.  In  Peru,  the  unexpected  focus 
of  this  potentially  revolutionary  change  is  a 
sprawling  complex  of  brick  buildings  on  tbe 
outskirts  of  Lima  Itnown  as  the  Center  of 
Higher  Military  Studies.  There,  and  In  other 
military  schools,  officers  spend  two  years  In 
advanced  study. 

For  a  decade,  the  course  material  has  given 
Increasing  emphasis  to  social  and  economic 
systems  taught  by  civilian  experts,  some  of 
whom  are  far  to  the  left,  and  most  of  whom 
are  disciples  of  a  liberal,  and  highly  techno- 
cratic, brand  of  development  economics.  In 
these  schools,  the  Importance  of  the  military 
role  in  "social  and  economic  progress"  is  con- 
stantly stressed — an  approach  that  is  fully 
in  accord  with  the  emphasis  tbat  tbe  United 
States  and  its  influential  military  missions 
have  given  to  "civic  action."  Most  officers 
have  also  received  American  training  in  doc- 
trines of  counter-Insurgency.  From  the  irre- 
futable thesis  tbat  guerrillas  are  fish  that 
swim  In  the  sea  of  people,  they  have  drawn 
the  Inexorable  conclusion:  if  they  are  to  sup- 
press guerrillas,  they  must  win  the  support 
of  the  people.  Most  Latin-American  officers,  at 
one  time  or  another,  attend  United  States 
military  schools  and  often  develop  close  re- 
lationships with  officers  of  our  overseas  mis- 


sions. In  recent  years,  it  has  been  American 
policy  to  stress  the  role  of  the  Latin-Ameri- 
can military  in  economic  progress.  This  has 
undoubtedly  been  a  liberalizing  Influence, 
but  it  has  also  led  many  officers  to  believe 
that  the  Job  of  modernization  can  only  be 
accomplished  under  their  own  rule.  The  offi- 
cers themselves  are  rarely  oligarchs.  For  the 
most  part,  they  are  drawn  from  lower-mlddle- 
clase  families,  or  even  from  among  the  poor. 
And  they  believe,  as  one  general  explained, 
that  they  "are  the  only  people  who  really 
have  lived  in  all  parts  of  Peru  during  their 
career,  the  only  ones  who  know  the  country." 

The  emerging  conviction  that  traditional, 
conservative  thinking  has  been  a  source  of 
explosive  inequalities  is  coupled  with  a  grow- 
ing contempt  for  the  inefficiency  or  corrup- 
tion of  civilian  leadership  and  a  mounting 
belief  that  it  is  the  mission  of  the  armed 
forces  to  take  their  country  in  a  new  direc- 
tion. Although/the  new  military  leadership 
is  fundamentally  nationalistic  and  anti-Com- 
munist, many/ officers  are  coming  to  share 
Lenin's  belief/  that  "no  revolution  of  the 
masses  can  triumph  without  the  help  of  a 
portion  of  the  armed  forces  tbat  sustained 
the  old  reglmfe."  It  was  natural,  therefore, 
that  the  military  had  been  drawn  to  support 
Belaunde.  with  his  liberal  and  reformist  be- 
liefs and  his  emphasis  on  technology  and 
construction.  y' 

Many  of  these  same  convictions  and  ex- 
pectations that  had  attracted  the  military 
and  other  powerful  supporters  to  Belai^inde 
in  1963  were  transformed  by  the  events  of 
1967  and  1966  into  the  motive  for  bis  over- 
throw. Even  l>efore  1967.  many  of  Belaunde's 
efforts  to  bring  abowt  moderate  reform,  espe- 
cially land  reform,  had  been  blocked  by  the 
opposition  parties,  which,  having  more  than 
a  majority  in  Congress,  could  exercise  control 
whenever  they  agreed.  This  opposition  grew 
m  strength  and  determination  throughout 

1967,  as  Peru  entered  a  period  of  economic 
crisis.  By  November,  the  weakening  position 
of  tbe  Peruvian  sol,  which  had  been  stable 
for  a  decade,  compelled  a  drastic  devaluation. 
Prom  a  rate  of  twenty-seven  to  the  dollar, 
the  sol  tumbled  to  forty -eight  before  stabi- 
lizing at  about  forty-two  to  forty-four  in  the 
middle  of  1968.  The  result  was  a  sudden  and 
drastic  Increase  in  prices  affecting  every  sec- 
tor of  the  economy.  The  poor  were  especially 
hard  hit  as  food  prices  soared.  Business 
dropped,  unemployment  rose,  and  public  dis- 
content mounted.  In  1968,  the  hard-pressed 
Belaiinde  was  further  beset  by  a  series  of 
scandals  involving  smuggling  and  bribery. 
Though  tbe  scandals  did  not  touch  bim  or 
his  top  officials  (some  members  of  the  mili- 
tary were  involved),  they  further  weakened 
public  confidence.  Some  of  these  difficulties 
were  undoubtedly  due  to  bad  management, 
as  tbe  President's  opponents  charged,  but 
many  also  flowed  from  circumstances  beyond 
his  control.  Also,  by  the  fall  of  1968  a  new 
austerity  program  had  apparently  set  the 
country  on  the  way  to  financial  stability,  and 
a^  record  volume  of  exports,  along  wlIJi  the 
anticipation  of  a  billion  dollars  In  foreign 
private  investment,  strengthened  hopes  for 
better  times.  However,  many  of  the  military 
and  Important  elements  of  the  civilian  popu- 
lation felt  that  Belat^nde  had  failed  to  ful- 
fill their  expectations.  In  their  view,  civilian 
politics  had  once  again  paralyzed  the  needed 
modernization  of  Peru,  and.  Justly  or  un- 
justly, they  believed  that  Belaunde  had  lost 
his  grip  on  the  country  and  on  his  own 
government. 

Moreover,  growing  dissension  and  func- 
tional splits  within  the  Belaunde  party  made 
It  likely  that  the  unacceptable  APRA  would 
win  the  Presidential  election  scheduled  for 
the  middle  of  1969.  To  this  explosive  mixture 
of  discontent  was  added  an  Incalculable 
amount  of  personal  ambition  and  a  growing 
sense  that  the  time  had  come  for  the  armed 
forces  to  assume  their  predestined  mission 
to  create  a  "new"  Peru.  By  the  middle  of 

1968,  the   restaurants   and   clubs    of   Lima 
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wer*  filled  with  UOk  of  a  golpe.  It  wm 
widely  known  that  the  plana  were  ready  and 
tliat  the  generals  were  anxious.  But  the 
moment  never  seemed  right.  The  military, 
lacking  popular  support,  hesitated  to  move 
arbitrarily  against  an  elected  President  who 
still  commanded  a  large  following.  They 
nreded — depending  upon  your  point  of 
view — an  event,  a  pretext,  or  a  cause.  It  came 
when,  after  five  years  of  negotiation.  IP.C. 
reached  an  agreement  with  Belaunde. 

In  July,  19fl7.  a  resUess  Peruvian  Congrau 
paaaed  a  law  declaring  that  the  La  Brea  y 
Parlfias  oil  field  belonged  to  the  nation,  and 
authorised  the  expropriation  of  the  oil-field 
Installation  and  the  establishment  of  a  "re- 
gime most  consistent  with  the  national  in- 
terest." (The  wording  left  open  the  possi- 
bility that  IJ*.C.  might  continue  to  operate 
the  Installation  If  that  arrangement  seemed 
"nxost  consistent  with  the  national  interest.") 
Belailnde  was  undoubedly  reminded,  as  he 
had  been  before,  that  any  expropriation 
would  mean  the  application  of  the  Hlcken- 
looper  Amendment,  and  the  effort  to  reach 
an  agreement  continued  throughout  1967 
without  any  changes  at  La  Brea.  In  that  same 
year,  however,  the  Peruvian  Tax  Court  found 
that  IP.C.  owed  a  hundred  and  forty-four 
mlllloh  dollars  to  Peru  This  figure  was  based 
on  a  Judicial  calculation  of  IP  C.'s  net  profits 
for  the  previous  fifteen  years,  on  the  theory 
that  the  company  had  been  operating  under 
the  Illegal  and  invalid  award  of  an  inter- 
national arbitration.  This  money  was  never 
collected,  and  Judicial  appeals  and  counter- 
claims mounted  in  complexity. 

Then,  at  the  beginning  of  1968,  as  General 
Dolg  and  his  staff  were  laying  their  plans  for  a 
golpe.  President  Belaunde  designated  the 
Peruvian  state  oil  company.  Empresa  Petro- 
lera  Fiscal,  or  EJ'J'..  "to  represent  the  state 
in  all  acts  related  to  the  operation  of  the  La 
Brea  y  Parlfias  oil  field,  which  belongs  to  the 
nation."  The  president  of  EJ.P.,  and  from 
then  on  one  of  the  chief  Peruvian  negotiators, 
was  Carloe  Loret  de  Mola.  Technician  and 
businessman,  mild-mannered  and  never  ac- 
tively engaged  in  politics.  Loret  de  Mola  had 
been  placed  in  charge  of  the  state-owned 
company  early  In  Belaunde's  administration. 
His  knowledge  of  the  oil  business  would 
strengthen  the  government  in  negotiations, 
while  it  ceroid  be  expected  that  on  any  Im- 
portant Issue  he  would  yield  to  the  Presi- 
dent's wishes.  Yet  this  routine  appointment 
bad  unexpected  consequences,  for  Loret  de 
Mola  was  to  prove  unexpectedly  stubborn, 
and  eventually  his  pubUc  attack  on  the  final 
agreement  was  to  bring  on  the  revolution. 
Shortly  after  the  negotiations  had  t>een 
turned  over  to  EJ*.F..  they  broke  down  again. 
The  issue  was  the  same  as  that  which  had 
brought  about  previous  failures:  Peru  In- 
sisted that  U.C.  turn  over  the  oil  field,  while 
the  company  refused  to  do  so  unless  it  was 
allowed  to  operate  the  field  aa  before.  Thus, 
as  IP.C.'s  official  account  reports,  "at  mid- 
April  of  1968,  there  were  no  negotiations  in 
progress  with  the  Oovernment's  representa- 
tives." 

Events  in  Peru  were  moving  too  fast  to  per- 
mit the  Impasse  to  continue.  Belaunde's  eco- 
nomic and  political  problems  were  still  acute, 
p>olitical  attacks  were  mounting,  and  talk  of 
a  military  golpe  was  In  the  air.  On  July  28th, 
Belaunde  was  scheduled  to  make  his  annual 
address  to  Congress  on  the  State  of  the  Re- 
public, and  It  was  Inconceivable  that  he 
should  appear  without  announcing  some 
solution  of  the  La  Brea  y  Parlfias  problem.  At 
the  same  time,  and  more  ominously,  a  regu- 
larly scheduled  change  of  command  was  be- 
ing carried  out  in  the  Peruvian  Army.  The 
Minister  of  War,  General  Dolg,  reached  re- 
tirement and  lost  his  chance  to  lead  a 
revolution. 

VelMco,  widely  thought  to  be  a  candidate 
for  the  Cabinet  position,  did  not  get  it. 
"Belaunde  did  offer  it  to  him,  but  he  wouldn't 
take  it,"  claims  a  Velasco  associate.  "The 
other  officers  said  he  didn't  have  the  ability," 


says  a  high  official  of  the  deposed  govern- 
ment. In  any  event,  having  failed  to  assunw 
a  Cabinet  poet  that  would  have  removed  him 
from  the  command  of  troops.  Velasoo  was 
now  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and 
the  senior  general  on  active  duty.  Within  a 
couple  of  months,  he  had  placed  officers  loyal 
to  blm  in  charge  of  the  Linui  MlUtary  Dis- 
trict and  the  Lima  Armored  Division,  both 
of  which  would  be  essential  to  the  success 
of  a  revolution.  Then  Velasco  waited,  al- 
though, with  his  own'  retirement  scheduled 
for  early  1949.  he  didn't  have  much  time. 

Amid  the  unmistakable  signs  of  crisis, 
IPC.  suddenly  changed  the  poattlon  it  had 
steadfastly  clung  to  for  years.  On  July  36, 
1968.  It  sent  Belaunde  a  memorandum  offer- 
ing to  transfer  to  the  state  "the  surface  area 
of-  La  Brea  y  Parlfias  and  the  installations" 
and  to  reno\mc«  "any  rights  it  could  allege 
over  the  subeoU  or  mineralized  zone  of  La 
Brea  y  Parlfias."  This  memorandum,  or  pro- 
posal, was.  with  some  modifications,  the  basis 
of  the  final  agreement  between  BelaCinde  and 
IPC.  That  agreement,  in  turn,  was  to  pre- 
cipiute  the  military  golpe  and  the  seizure  of 
IPC.  Few  doubt  that  several  years  earlier 
the  same  terms  would  have  been  accepted. 
after  some  grumbling,  and  I.P.C.  would  have 
stayed  and  prospered  in  Peru.  "It  was  an 
incredibly  generous  offer."  says  officials  of 
the  United  States  Embassy.  "In  fact."  says 
one  of  our  chief  diplomats,  "when  the  man- 
ager of  IP.C.  told  me  about  it  I  was  so  as- 
tonished I  asked  him.  'But  what  do  you  get 
out  of  it?' "  And  IPC.  Itself  claims  that  it 
"gave  Belaunde  everything  he  was  asking 
for."  Tet  within  a  few  weeks  after  its  procla- 
mation the  agreement  was  assailed  as  a  sell- 
out, a  giveaway,  and  a  fraud. 

Undoubtedly,  these  assaults  were  greatly 
magiLified  by  political  passion,  yet  an  ex- 
amination of  the  terms  of  the  agreement  doca 
not  support  a  conclnalon  that  IJ>.C.  was 
making  a  sacrifice.  In  return  for  La  Brea  y 
Parlfias.  IPC.  was  to  be  allowed  to  expand 
and  modernize  its  refinery,  thus  Increasing 
the  production  of  oil  and  gas.  It  would  con- 
tinue, on  a  regular  bualneaa  baata,  all  Its 
other  activities  In  Peru,  Including  the  mar- 
keUng  of  fifty-five  per  cent  of  all  gasoline 
sold  there.  (This  monopolistic  p)oeltlon 
seems  leas  impressive  when  we  know  that 
there  are  only  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  registered  vehicles  In  Peru.)  There 
would  also  be  at  least  a  "moral  commitment" 
that  I.P.C.  could  join  Mobil  Oil  and  Gulf  In 
exploring  for  oil  on  the  jungle  slopes  of  the 
eastern  Andes.  And  all  claims  for  back  debts 
wotild  be  cancelled.  Including  the  hundred 
and  forty- four  million  dollars  assessed  by 
the  Tax  Court.  In  addition,  IP.C.  could  rea- 
sonably expect  that  the  agreement  would 
free  it  from  most  of  the  continual  agitation 
and  hostility  that  had  often  threatened,  al- 
though It  rarely  Interfered  with.  Its  activi- 
ties. Certainly  these  terms  were  not  onerous 
for  IP.C.  and  the  refinery  expansion,  espe- 
cially, was,  in  the  company's  words,  "a  con- 
sideration of  value."  Of  course,  Peru  would 
receive  all  the  benefits  that  flow  to  an  unde- 
veloped country  from  the  Investment  and 
skill  of  a  large  modern  enterprise,  some- 
thing Peruviana  may  miss  In  the  days  ahead. 
If  we  compare  this  offer,  which  would  almost 
surely  have  been  accepted  by  Belaunde 
in  1964,  with  the  proposals  that  were  in  fact 
rejected  in  1964  and  1966,  the  difference  ap- 
pears so  slight  that  the  company's  stub- 
born, and  fatal.  Insistence  on  keeping  control 
of  the  La  Brea  field  baffies  analysis.  In  earlier 
negotiations,  IJ>.C.  had  offered  to  give  up  lU 
ownership  rights  but  had  Insisted  on  oper- 
ating the  field.  Now  IP.C,  offered  to  give 
the  field  to  E.PP.,  which  would  then  sell 
the  crude  oil  to  IPC,  which  would  refine  it 
and  market  the  product. 

Yet,  as  one  plows  through  the  elaborate 
maze  of  figures,  it  seems  that  the  difference 
in  cost  for  IP.C.  between  operating  the  field 
Itself  (and  paying  a  fUty-per-cent  Income  tax 


on  proflU)  and  letting  E.P.F.  operate  the  field 
was  about  ten  to  fifteen  cents  a  barrel.  Since 
La  Brea  y  Parlfias  had  been  steadily  run- 
ning down  and  was  producing  only  six  or 
seven  million  barrels  a  year,  the  total  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  crude  oil  to  IP.C.  would 
probably  have  been  not  much  more  than  half 
a  million  dollars  a  year.' 

Looking  at  this  difference,  which  is  all 
that  separates  the  hopeful  days  of  1964,  when 
BfllaCmde  was  at  the  height  of  his  strength, 
from  the  disaster  of  1968,  one  can  take  some 
comfort  in  knowing  that  even  at  Standard 
OU  Irrational  convictions,  bureaucratic  in- 
ertia, or  sheer  delight  In  the  exercise  of  pow- 
er can  override  the  logical  conclusions  of  eco- 
nomic analysis. 

On  July  38th,  three  days  after  receiving 
LP.C.'s  confidential  and  unsigned  memoran- 
dum, Belailnde  went  before  Congress  and  the 
nation  to  announce  triumphantly  that  he 
had  solved  the  ancient  problem  of  La  Brea  y 
Parlfias.  The  oil  field  would  now  belong  to 
Peru.  He  did  not  elaborate  on  the  other  ele- 
ments of  the  proposal,  and,  intentionally  or 
not.  he  left  the  Impression  that  the  take- 


'The  key  fact  in  the  calculation  is  that 
much  of  the  company's  operation  was  "verti- 
cally integrated:"  I.e.,  the  crude  oil  from  La 
Brea  y  Parlfias  was  sold  to  the  company's  re- 
finery at  Talara,  which  then  sold  the  gas  and 
oil  to  the  IP.C.  distributors  and  gas  sta- 
tions, which.  In  turn,  sold  them  to  the  pub- 
lic at  prices  largely  fixed  by  the  government. 
IP.C.  was  basically  concerned  with  the  total 
profit  from  the  entire  operation.  In  deter- 
mining this  profit,  the  important  thing  was 
not  who  owned  the  oil  field  but  the  cost  to 
the  company  of  each  barrel  of  crude  oil  from 
La  Brea  y  Parlfias.  for  Its  final  profit  de- 
pended on  the  price  it  received  for  gasoline 
mlniu  the  cost  of  producing  the  gasoline. 
Therefore,  a  comparliBon  of  the  earlier  offers 
with  the  1968  settlement  should  be  made  In 
terms  of  the  cost  of  crude  oil  to  I.P.C.  In 
1964,  the  company  offered  to  cede  ownership 
of  La  Brea  to  Peru  but  insisted  on  operating 
control  and  splitting  the  profits.  Under  this 
offer,  it  would  sell  each  barrel  to  the  refinery 
at  about  $2.50.  The  cost  of  producing  each 
barrel,  was  ILSO.  leaving  a  profit  of  $1.00.  Out 
of  this,  the  company  would  receive  a  fee  of 
twenty  per  cent  of  the  price  ($2.60),  or  $.50. 
The  rest  of  the  $1.00  profit  would  be  split 
fifty-fifty,  or  $.36  to  Peru  and  $.35  to  the 
company.  Thus,  the  company  would  receive 
$.76  of  the  $1.00  profit.  However,  It  would 
have  to  pay  a  flfty-per-cent  Income  tax  on  Its 
profit,  or  $.376.  So  the  Peruvian  government 
would  receive  its  $.26  share  of  the  profits 
plus  $.376  in  taxes,  for  a  total  of  $.625.  The 
cost  to  the  company,  therefore,  was  the  $1.50 
In  production  costs  plus  the  $.625  that  went 
to  the  government,  a  total  of  $3,125  a  barrel 
This  is  roughly  equivalent  to  a  sixty-forty 
profit  split.  In  1968.  the  company  offered  to 
give  the  oil  field  to  Peru  and  buy  the  crude 
oil  for  lu  refinery.  It  would  pay,  after  certain 
discounts.  $1.97  a  barrel.  However,  since  the 
refinery  would  be  paying  $.63  less  for  each 
barrel  ($1.97  instead  of  $3.50).  its  cost  would 
be  less  and  so  it  could  deduct  less  when  It 
paid  the  fifty-per-cent  Income  tax.  Thus,  It 
would  have  to  pay  $.266  more  in  taxes  per 
barrel  (or  fifty  per  cent  of  the  $.53  differ- 
ence). This  made  the  total  cost  to  IPC. 
$1.97  plus  $.265  In  additional  taxes,  or  $3,235 
per  barrel.  The  calculation  Is  somewhat  in- 
exact, because  of  the  difficulty  in  pinning 
down  precise  figures,  but  it  can  safely  be 
assumed  that  the  difference  between  the  1964 
and  1968  offer  was  about  ten  to  fifteen  cents 
a  barrel.  Even  this  relatively  small  gap  has 
to  be  computed  on  the  assumption  that  IPC. 
could  not  find  other  ways  to  absorb  some  of 
this  cost  In  its  accounting,  and  does  not  take 
Into  account  the  intricate  possibility  that 
Standard  Oil  could  decrease  the  amount 
even  further  by  additional  deductions  or 
credits  on  ita  tax  returns  In  the  United 
States. 
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over  was  almost  unconditional.  To  almost 
miaulmous  acclaim,  the  negotiators  then  sat 
down  to  hammer  out  the  complex  series  of 
contracts  necessary  to  transform  the  new 
proposal  into  an  agreement.  The  pressure  for 
iwlft  action  was  intense,  for  in  June  the 
Congress  had  given  Belatlnde  extraordinary 
powers  for  sixty  days  that  would  permit  him 
10  solve  the  problem  by  executive  decree, 
^en  this  period  expired,  it  would  be  neces- 
i»ry  to  submit  any  agreement  to  an  increas- 
ingly hostile  Congress.  Belaunde  could  not 
afford  to  wait,  and  he  told  the  negotiators 
that  he  intended  to  fly  to  the  oil  city  of 
Talara  on  the  morning  of  August  13th  and 
proclaim  the  final  and  definitive  solution. 

For  two  weeks,  as  August  13tb  neared, 
lawyers,  businessmen,  end  politicians  crowd- 
ed around  tables  in  the  Presidential  Palace 
struggling  to  construct  a  new  framework  for 
the  largest  oil  and  gas  enterprise  In  Peru.  Be- 
launde's Prime  Minister  as  well  as  his  Min- 
ister of  Development  continually  joined 
other  government  officials  In  the  discussions. 
The  chief  negotiator  for  I.P.C.  was  the  com- 
pany's gentle  and  dignified  general  manager, 
Fernando  J.  Esplnosa,  who.  after  working 
as  an  economist  for  tt*e  New  Deal,  had  spent 
twenty-three  years  with  Standard  Oil. 

His  principal  adversary  was  the  head  of 
E.PF..  Carlos  Loret  de  Mola.  Toward  the 
end.  the  negotiations  kept  breaking  down 
over  one  crucial  point;  whether  IP.C.  was 
to  guarantee  a  minimum  price  for  the  crude 
oil  It  was  to  buy  from  La  Brea.  It  was  dur- 
ing one  of  these  breakdowns  that  an  Inci- 
dent is  said  to  have  occurred  that,  true  or 
not.  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  days  ahead,  since  it  is  widely 
believed  in  Peru.  Loret  de  Mola  says  that, 
asked  by  President  Belaunde  to  renew  the 
talks,  he  went  to  the  I.P.C.  offices  at  about 
10  p.m.  Loret  de  Mola  claims  that,  after  of- 
fering him  a  drink,  a  company  executive  (not 
Esplnosaj  told  him,  "Standard  Oil  never  gets 
out  of  any  place  without  getting  all  its 
money,  and  the  same  is  going  to  happen 
here."  The  e.xecutive  then  handed  him  a  copy 
of  the  confidential  memorandum,  saying. 
"Here  are  our  conditions.  Your  President 
shouldn't  have  gone  before  Congress  the  way 
he  did.  because  he  deceived  the  people." 
"What  could  I  do?  '  asks  Loret  de  Mola.  "I 
bad  to  believe  the  word  of  my  President  be- 
fore an  unsigned  memorandum  by  a  com- 
pany." Even  if  his  story  is  true,  the  sub- 
stantive terms  of  the  memorandum  could  not 
have  been  a  surprise,  since  those  were  pre- 
cisely the  subjects  under  negotiation.  How- 
ever, the  suspicion  that  all  the  conditions 
of  settlement  had  been  laid  down  In  ad- 
vance might  have  had  a  stiffening  effect  on 
Loret  de  Mola's  attitude.  In  any  event,  the 
story  has  added  to  the  armory  of  anecdotes 
used  to  Justify  the  seisure. 

Finally,  at  about  2  am.  on  August  13th, 
thinking  that  final  agreement  had  been 
reached  on  the  price  to  be  paid  by  I.P.C. 
for  the  crude  oil  from  La  Brea,  Esplnosa  went 
home  to  prepare  for  the  scheduled  dawn  filght 
to  Talara.  Soon  afterward,  Esplnosa  received 
a  call  from  the  Peruvian  Prime  Minister,  at 
the  Palace,  who  told  him  there  was  still 
no  agreement,  and  then,  according  to  an 
Embassy  official,  said,  in  tones  of  mounting 
agitation,  "If  you  dont  come  back,  therell 
be  an  expropriation,"  and  hung  up.  Peruvian 
offlclals  then  awakened  Ambassador  Jones, 
who  called  Esplnosa  and  persuaded  him  to 
return  to  the  Palace,  where  discussion  re- 
sumed on  the  price  to  be  paid  for  crude  oil. 
As  dawn  approached,  both  Esplnosa  and 
Loret  de  Mola,  sitting  in  different  rooms, 
signed  the  last  of  a  series  of  contracts,  and 
the  entire  group  drove  through  the  quiet 
streets  to  the  Presidential  airplane. 

The  problem  was  that  each  man  had 
signed  a  very  different  contract,  or  so  they 
later  claimed.  Within  a  month,  this  differ- 
ence was  to  erupt  as  "the  page  11  scandal," 


and  that  storm  was  to  tumble  the  last  flimsy 
barrier  to  a  military  golpe  and  the  selziu-e 
of  I.P.C. 

The  existing  copies  of  the  contract  gov- 
erning LP.C.'s  purchase  of  the  crude  oil 
to  be  produced  by  E.PP.  at  Its  newly  ac- 
quired La  Brea  y  Parlfias  field  are  ten  pages 
long.  If  there  was  an  eleventh  page — and 
that  is  what  the  dispute  Is  about — it  con- 
tained the  final  disposition  of  the  one  prob- 
lem thatfhad  seemed  Insoluble  until  the  final 
hours:  the  price  to  be  paid  for  the  crude 
oil.  Under  the  contract  as  It  now  exists, 
I.P.C.  agrees  to  pay,  after  discounts,  $1.97 
a  barrel  for  the  crude  oil.  However,  the  con- 
tract also  requires  I.P.C.  to  provide  certain 
essential  services  to  the  oil-field  operation, 
such  as  water  and  gas,  but  leaves  the  details, 
including  the  costs  of  these  services,  to  be 
worked  out  later.  "You  see."  explains  Loret 
de  Mola,  "since  we  didn't  know  what  the 
services  would  cost,  we  couldn't  tell  how 
much  they  would  pay  for  the  oil.  That's  why 
I  wanted  a  guaranteed  mlnlmvun  price,  one 
they  would  pay  no  matter  what  they  deduct- 
ed for  the  services."  An  I.P.C.  representa- 
tive responds  that  "we  couldn't  possibly 
agree  to  a  guaranteed  price  without  know- 
ing about  the  services."  Therefore,  as  the 
hours  wore  on  during  that  last  night  of 
negotiations,  I.P.C.  adamantly  resisted  Loret 
de  Mola's  demand  for  a  guaranteed  mini- 
mum of  $1.0836  a  barrel,  although  the  com- 
pany negotiators  did  agree  to  a  clause  allow- 
ing EPP.  to  cancel  the  contract  after  six 
months'  notice  in  case  the  price  fell  below 
that  amotmt.  "What  good  was  that?"  asks 
Loret  de  Mola.  "What  would  we  do  with  the 
oil?  They  owned  the  refinery  at  Talara.  We'd 
have  to  ship  it  down  the  coast."  I.P.C.'s  rep- 
resentatives recall  that  Loret  de  Mola  bent 
and  then  yielded  to  the  intense  arguments 
of  government  officials  desperate  to  reach  an 
agreement  as  evening  strel:«hed  into  morn- 
ing. Loret  de  Mola.  on  theother  hand,  says 
that  it  was  I.P.C.  that  finally  yielded.  Neither 
Esplnosa  nor  Loret  de  Mola  can  recall  an 
explicit  admission  of  defeat  by  the  other. 

Then,  as  the  chief  negotiators  joined  their 
aides  in  different  rooms  to  go  over  the  final 
documents,  the  crude-oil  contract  was 
brought  to  them  for  signature.  The  two 
men  agree  that  the  original  contract  was 
eleven  pages  long  and  that  the  text  ended 
at  the  bottom  of  the  tenth  page.  The  eleventh 
page  was  bare  except  for  a  typed  dateline— 
"Lima,  August  12,  1968" — and  had  room  for 
signatures. 

According  to  Loret  de  Mola,  when  the 
contract  came  to  h*"^  he  wrote  across  the 
top  of  the  eleventh  page,  "In  any  event,  the 
price  for  crude  oil  shall  be  no  less  than 
$1.0836,"  and  then  signed.  Two  Xerox  copies 
were  made,  and  Loret  de  Mola  was  asked 
to  IniUal  or  sign  every  page  of  these  Xerox 
copies  "for  purposes  of  identification."  The 
identifying  Initials  or  signatures  are  in  the 
margin  of  each  page.  He  did  not  sign  either 
Xerox  copy  at  the  end  of  the  contract,  as  he 
claims  to  have  done  on  the  eleventh  page 
of  the  original.  The  documents  were  then 
taken  from  him,  and  the  scene  shifted  to 
the  room  where  Esplnosa  was  waiting  to  sign 
the  agreement.  He  says  that  he  was  brought 
only  the  two  Xerox  copies,  and  that  they 
were  only  ten  pages  long.  The  eleventh  page 
was  no  longer  part  of  the  contract,  and 
Esplnosa  explains  that  when  he  asked  about 
this  "the  lawyer  said  there  was  too  much 
white  space  above  the  dateline  on  the 
eleventh  page  and  the  contract  could  be  al- 
tered later."  (Of  course,  a  few  lines  drawn 
across  the  page  would  have  prevented  any- 
one from  writing  above  the  dateline.)  Espl- 
nosa signed  both  contracts  at  the  bottom  of 
the  tenth  page,  and  wrote  the  date  and  place 
beside  his  signature.  Within  a  month,  Loret 
de  Mola's  accusation  that  the  vital  eleventh 
page  had  been  removed  and  that  IP.C.  and 
the  govenunent  had  conspired  to  defraud  the 
Peruvian  nation  was  to  enlarge  discontent 


to  a  critical  mass  which  swiftly  exploded  into 
a  military  golpe  and  the  consequent  seizure 
of  all  the  properties  of  the  International 
Petroleum  Company. 

Was  there  a  page  11?  The  American  Em- 
bassy maintains  fiatly  that  there  were  only 
ten  pages,  and  that  Loret  de  Mola  was  lying 
for  political  ptirposes.  This  Is,  of  course,  pos- 
sible, and  yet — at  least  up  until  the  time  I 
asked  about  the  matter,  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago — the  Embassy  had  neither  studied  the 
documents  nor  discussed  the  matter  with  ^ 
Loret  de  Mola,  although  he  is  more  than 
willing  to  tell  his  story  to  any  who  ask.  If 
you  examine  the  documents,  one  thing  is 
clear.  On  both  Xerox  copies  of  the  contract, 
the  only  signature  that  appears  at  the  bot- 
tom of  page  10  Is  that  of  Fernando  Esplnosa. 
(Loret  de  Mola's  signature  or  initial  is  In 
the  side  margin  of  every  page.) 

It  Is  hardly  conceivable  that  diligent 
lawyers  should  not  have  made  sure  that  both 
parties  signed  so  critical  a  contract,  as  they 
did  In  the  case  of  other,  for  less  controversial 
documents  on  that  frenzied  night — unless, 
of  course,  Loret  de  Mola  had  in  fact  signed 
an  eleventh  page.  Meanwhile,  the  original  has 
mysteriously  disappeared.  Unless  there  are 
other  facts  to  be  disclosed,  one  conclusion  is 
clear:  either  there  was  an  eleven-page  con- 
tract or  there  was  no  agreement  at  all,  since 
few  courts  would  enforce  a  contract  signed 
by  only  one  party.  This  leaves  open  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  "page  11"  controversy  flows 
from  fraud,  misunderstanding,  or  mistake. 
The  accounts  of  Loret  de  Mola  and  Esplnosa 
are  consistent  with  perfect  good  faith  by  each 
of  them,  and  in  discussing  the  episode  each 
of  them  gives  an  almost  overwhelming  im- 
pression of  sincerity  and  honorable  intent. 
Nor  is  there  the  slightest  evidence  that  Presi- 
dent Belaunde  was  aware  of  any  of  this, 
although  it  might  prove  interesting  to  inter- 
rogate some  of  the  lawyers  who  were  keeping 
watch  on  the  evening's  transactions.  A  num- 
ber of  people  were  anxious  to  reach  agree- 
ment before  dawn,  and  the  most  likely  possi- 
bility is  that  in  the  face  of  Loret  de  Mola's 
stubborn  insistence  on  a  clearly  defined  mini- 
mum price  the  eleventh  page  was  removed 
as  the  contract  went  from  one  principal 
to  the  other.  Whatever  the  facts,  Peruvians 
were  quick  to  believe  the  accusations  of  fraud 
by  I.P.C.  and  the  Peruvian  government,  and 
the  American  Embassy  did  not  make  the  kind 
of  Investigation  that  might  have  convinced 
them  otherwise.  When  asked  what  happened 
to  the  original,  an  Embassy  official  first  re- 
sponded that  "there  was  no  original."  When 
it  was  pointed  out  that  even  Xerox's  marvel- 
ous technology  had  not  developed  to  this 
extent,  he  said  that  the  original  was  too 
messy.  But  making  a  page  neater  while  copy- 
ing it  is  another  feat  that  Xerox  has  not  yet 
accomplished.  If  there  were  only  ten  pages, 
why  didn't  Loret  de  Mola  sign  at  the  bottom 
of  the  tenth  page?  "TTiere  was  no  room,"  it 
was  explained.  Yet  one  has  only  to  glance 
at  the  page  to  see  that  there  was  plenty  of 
room  lor  an  additional  signature.  None  of 
this  proves  anything  about  "page  11,"  but 
perhaps  it  does  illustrate  some  of  the  atti- 
tudes that  have  led  many  Peruvians  to  be- 
lieve that  the  American  Embassy  is  the  faith- 
ful representative  of  Standard  Oil. 

As  the  davim  of  August  13th  approached, 
the  weary  group  of  negotiators  rose  from  the 
table  to  join  the  President  and  congressional 
leaders  for  the  flight  to  Talara.  But  there  v.as, 
according  to  some  of  the  Peruvian  partici- 
pants, one  more  ceremony  to  come.  No  for- 
mal agreement  had  been  signed  granting 
I.P.C.  the  right  to  explore  the  potentially 
rich  jungle  lands  to  the  east.  At  the  request 
of  the  oil  company,  therefore,  the  highest 
offlclals  of  the  Peruvian  government  raised 
their  right  hands  and  gave  a  solemn  oath  to 
the  representative  of  Standard  Oil  of  New 
Jersey  that  a  million  hectares  of  Peru  (about 
two  and  a  half  million  kcres)  would  be  open 
to  their  exploration.   Did   it  happen?   Two 
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PeruTUui  eyewltnaMM  sweftr  to  it  IPC.  Mya 
only,  "We  did  get  a  mor&l  commitment,  but 
we  never  Lhougbt  we  could  count  on  that  " 
In  any  event.  Peruviana  believe  the  atory. 

On  lt«  flight  north  to  Talara.  the  Prealden- 
tlAl  plane  pawed  cloae  to  the  city  and  plalna 
whwe  a  few  hundred  Spaniards  strangled 
the  nnperor  and  plundered  the  gold  of  the 
InoAB.  Now,  after  a  century-long  dispute. 
Belaunde  was  about  to  recover  for  Peru  a 
more  modern  but  equally  legendary  treasure. 
Tb*t  morning.  In  the  Act  of  Taiara.  he  pro- 
claimed that  the  oU  field  and  lu  installa- 
tions belonged  to  the  nation,  once  again 
omitting  any  deacrlpUon  of  the  re»t  of  the 
agreement  However.  It  did  not  take  long  for 
the  nation's  applause  to  die  out  as  details  of 
the  settletnent  began  to  emerge.  In  an  effort 
to  head  off  oppoalUon.  Belaunde  had  pre- 
viously secured  the  agreement  of  his  APma 
opposition  to  the  compact  with  I  J>  C  .  but 
unexpectedly  the  attack  was  to  come  Instead 
from  his  former  friends — the  armed  forces. 
El  Commercio.  and  toret  de  Mola. 

Since  E.P.F.  could  not  take  over  the  opera- 
tions of  La  Brea  y  ParlfVas  Immediately,  the 
Act  of  Talara  was  followed  by  a  rather  vague 
decree  permitting  I.P.C.  to  continue  opera- 
tions dvirlng  a  transition  period.  Shortly 
fhereitrUr.  Loret  de  Mola  wrote  I.P.C.  that 
since  ttte  oil  now  belonged  to  Peru,  the  total 
profits  from  Us  sale — about  half  a  million 
dollars  a  month — should  be  turned  over  to 
E.P.P.  On  September  3rd.  IPC.  replied  in  a 
letter  that,  whatever  Its  legal  Justification. 
could  only  worsen  an  already  deteriorating 
situation.  "We  are  In  agreement  (that  La 
Brea  y  Pariflas  is  now|  the  property  of  the 
state  [  but  until  E J> J",  actually  takes  over,  we 
Intend  to|  operate  the  deposits  ...  in  the 
same  way  and  with  the  same  obligations 
which  have  governed  our  activities  ...  up  to 
the  present  time."  On  September  7th.  the 
Peruvian  government  confirmed  the  resigna- 
tion of  Loret  de  Mola  and  the  entire  board  of 
directors  of  E.P.P..  and  the  next  day  Loret  de 
Mola,  according  to  an  account  in  El  Com- 
mercio, said  that  since  I.P.C.  "refused  to  pay 
E.P.F.  the  agreed-upon  price  of  •  I  0835  per 
barrel  .  .  .  the  Act  of  Talara  was  an  event  of 
no  consequence."  That  same  week,  the  new 
Minister  of  War.  Major  General  Roberto 
Dlanderas  Chumblanca.  made  the  ominous 
announcement  that  "the  Army  was  awaiting 
the  ofDcial  publication  of  all  the  annexes  of 
the  Act  of  Talara  in  order  to  study  them  and 
see  if  it  should  issue  a  statement  on  the 
matter." 

Agitation  grew  as  It  became  apparent  that 
far  more  was  involved  in  the  Act  of  Talara 
than  the  recovery  of  La  Brea  y  Pariflas.  and 
that  IJ>.C.  would  continue  to  expand  its 
activities  in  Peru  freed  of  all  claims  for  past 
debts.  On  September  8th.  El  Commercio, 
knowing  of  the  plans  for  a  golpe,  began  an 
editorial  attack  on  the  agreement,  almost 
certainly  intending  to  bring  down  the  gov- 
ernment. And  a  few  days  later  Loret  de  Mola 
went  on  national  television  to  make  public 
his  charges  about  the  missing  page  11.  Prom 
this  point  on,  the  attacks  mounted  In 
intensity. 

Thlrty-slx  generals  held  a  secret  meeting, 
and  a  pleased  Oeneral  Velasco  called  the 
editor  of  El  Commercio  to  report  that  the 
vote  was  "twenty-nine  against  the  agreement 
and  seven  traitors."  "For  a  little  while."  re- 
ports an  observer,  "there  didn't  seem  there 
would  be  a  coup,  but  there  was  no  way  to 
bring  the  thing  to  rest."  Then,  In  the  last 
week  of  September,  the  left  wing  of  the 
President's  own  party  rebelled  against  the 
agreement  and  demanded  the  resignation  of 
the  entire  Cabinet,  and  apsa.  reluctantly 
yielding  to  mounting  political  pressure,  with- 
drew Its  support  of  the  Act  of  Talara.  On 
October  2nd.  the  Cabinet  resigned  and  a  new 
group  of  mlzUsters  was  appointed.  They 
stayed  In  office  less  than  twenty-four  hours. 
Following  the  long-prepared  scenario,  at 
about  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  October 


3rd  a  column  of  troops  led  by  t*nks  of  the 
Lima  Armored  Division  moved  across  the 
Plaaa  de  Armas  and  entered  the  Presidential 
Palace.  President  Belaunde  was  roused  and 
taken  to  the  airport,  where  a  large  Peruvian 
Jet  was  waiting  to  carry  Its  solitary  passenger 
to  exile  In  Buenos  Aires.  Oeneral  Velasco  was 
the  new  President  of  Peru.  and.  except  for 
some  minor  Btreet  skirmishing,  the  takeover 
was  swift  and  peaceful.  A  revolutionary 
manifesto  explained  that  "history  will  record 
.  .  .  the  loyalty  and  unquestioned  support 
by  the  armed  forces  of  the  deposed  govern- 
ment." However,  It  went  on,  the  Belaunde 
government  had  disappointed  its  followers 
and  "these  things  are  evidence  of  this:  the 
Indecision,  conspiracy.  Immorality,  surrender, 
bungling.  Improvisation,  the  absence  of 
social  sensitivity."  culminating  In  "the  false 
surrender  solution  given  to  the  La  Brea  y 
Parlftas  problem,  which  evidences  that  moral 
decomposition  In  the  country  had  reached 
extremes  so  great  that  its  consequences  for 
Peru  are  unforeseeable." 

The  consequences  for  Peru  are  still  unfore- 
seeable, but  the  consequences  for  I.P.C.  were. 
even  then,  quite  predictable.  A  few  days 
later,  on  October  9th.  to  the  almost  univer- 
sal applause  of  press  and  political  leaders. 
Peruvian  troops  took  over  the  entire  oil  com- 
plex at  Talara:  the  reflnery.  Installations, 
and  the  La  Brea  y  Pariflas  oil  field.  "The  rev- 
olution is  on  the  march."  said  Velasco.  When 
I.P.C.  went  to  court  to  lodge  a  protest, 
hecklers  threw  coins  at  the  feet  of  their 
lawyers.  Of  course,  since  only  Talara  had 
been  taken.  I.P.C.  was  still  Peru's  largest  sup- 
plier of  petroleum  products,  although  it  was 
now  receiving  gas  and  oil  from  a  refinery 
that  had  been  taken  over  by  the  govern- 
ment. In  January,  when  IPC.  protested  a 
bill  of  eleven  million  dollars  for  petroleum 
products  from  Talara.  the  government  moved 
to  "attach"  most  of  IPCs  remaining  assets 
as  "security"  for  this  debt.  Fruitless  discus- 
sions continued  until  February  6th.  when 
Oeneral  Alberto  Maldonado  Yanez.  Minister 
of  Development  and  Public  Works  of  the 
Revolutionary  Government  of  Peru,  sum- 
moned the  manager  of  I.P.C.  to  his  office 
and  handed  him  a  bill  of  slightly  over  six 
hundred  and  ninety  million  dollars:  the 
total  value,  as  calculated  by  the  Peruvians, 
the  I.P.C.  s  production  at  La  Brea  y  Pariflas 
since  the  company  bought  the  field  In  1934. 
All  of  I  PC's  assets,  the  Oeneral  said,  would 
be  held  as  security.  Most  of  I.P.C. 's  top  offi- 
cials were  already  out  of  the  country,  many 
of  them  pursued  by  criminal  warrants  for 
fraud  and  tax  evasion.  That  afternoon.  Gen- 
eral Velasco  announced  that  "Peru  has  taken 
the  final  step  to  close  definitely  and  forever 
this  Ignomlnous  phase  in  its  history."  The 
long  battle  between  IPC.  and  the  Peruvian 
nation  was  now  over.  The  dispute  was  now 
between  Peru  and  the  government  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Revolutionary  Government  of  Peru  has 
said  that  it  will  be  glad  to  pay  compensation 
for  the  expropriation  of  I.P.C.  but  that  IPC. 
must  first  pay  Its  debt  to  Peru — an  amount 
that  comes  to  a  great  deal  more  than  the 
value  of  the  seized  assets  A  special  Presiden- 
tial emissary  recently  completed  a  mission 
to  Peru  In  which  he  held  discussions  with 
the  top  officials  of  the  Revolutionary  Gov- 
ernment. As  a  result.  President  Nixon  post- 
poned application  of  the  Hickenlooper 
Amendment  until  August  while  IPC.  ap- 
peals the  claim  of  debt  through  the  adnUn- 
istratlve  machinery  of  the  Peruvian  govern- 
ment. Meanwhile,  the  nationalistic  Impulses 
behind  that  government  have  led  to  other 
changes  In  Peruvian  policy.  Peru  has  rec- 
ognized the  Soviet  Union  and  begun  to  trade 
with  It  I  but  so  have  many  Latin-American 
countries):  and  it  has  seized  som«  American 
fishing  boats  to  enforce  its  claim  to  sov- 
ereignty over  the  sea  two  hundred  miles 
from  Its  shores  (but  that  dispute  is  an  old 
one.  and  the  same  claim  Is  made  by  Chile 
and    Ecuador).    Tbeaa   actloxu   flow    not   so 


much  from  hostility  to  the  United  States  as 
from  the  deeply  felt  nationalism  of  the  armed 
forces,  which  have  decided  that  they  alone 
can  unite  the  necessary  talent  for  leader- 
ship with  the  power  to  reshape  social  struc- 
tures. "This  Is  not  an  interim  government." 
one  Minister-General  told  me.  "We  Intend  to 
remain  in  power  until  we  have  created  the 
conditions  for  development."  Asked  how  long 
that  would  be.  he  shrugged. 

These  convictions  and  expectations  are  fer- 
vently shared  by  the  dark,  compact  President 
of  Peru,  Juan  Velasco.  A  career  soldier  born 
into  the  lower  middle  classes — for  whom  the 
Army  has  been  almost  the  only  route  to  In- 
fiuence  and  power  in  a  rigid  society — Velasco 
moved  slowly  up  the  ladder  through  the 
formal  hierarchy  of  the  Army  for  decades, 
until,  by  1967,  he  was  the  third  or  fourth 
general  In  seniority  and  could  look  forward 
to  a  dignified  retirement  In  January  of  1969 
While  stationed  in  Lima,  and  aided  by  a  so. 
phlstlcated  wife,  he  began  to  mingle  with 
members  of  old  and  wealthy  families,  many 
of  whom  had  summer  homes  at  Ancdn.  Their 
views  and  their  growing  discontent  with 
Belaunde  undoubtedly  Influenced  Velasco, 
along  with  other  officers,  whose  appearance 
in  Lima  society  In  recen'.  years  had  sig- 
nalled an  erosion  of  the  social  and  personal 
barriers  that  h&d  traditionally  made  stran- 
gers of  the  armed  forces  and  most  of  civilian 
society. 

This  regular  and  leisurely  rise  was  sud- 
denly accelerated  when  he  became  Ccm- 
mander-in-Chlef  of  the  Army  and  then 
President  of  Peru,  not  so  much  by  virtue 
of  his  personal  qualities  as  because  at  the 
moment  of  revolution  he  was  at  the  toj.  of 
an  institution  traditionally  deferential  to 
formal  organization  and  hierarchy.  He  Is 
much  more  than  that  now  The  I.P.C.  seiz- 
ure has  made  him  a  hero  to  many,  and 
has — for  the  moment  at  least — paralyzed 
potential  rivals  and  adversaries.  "I  didn't 
care  about  being  President,"  he  told  me  as 
he  strode  restlessly  back  and  forth  across 
the  carpeted  floor  of  the  Presidential  ofllcea, 
pausing  only  to  take  an  occasional  message 
from  one  of  the  many  uniformed  aides  who 
crowded  an  adjoining  office.  "I  really  wanted 
to  go  home  and  retire.  Now  I'm  going  to 
stay  and  work  hard  for  the  country,  and 
when  they  want  me  to  go  I'll  go."  Then, 
slapping  his  desk,  he  said,  "And  I  won't 
make  any  money  while  I'm  here'"  Waiving 
a  thin  green  pamphlet,  he  explained.  "We 
prepared  plans  In  the  military  school,  and 
we  mtist  develop  the  country.  We  are  going 
to  stay  in  office  until  there  have  been  re- 
forms, until  we  have  created  the  conditions 
for  development.  You  can  read  it."  The  doc- 
ument contains  a  generally  unexceptionable 
program  for  social  reform  and  economic  de- 
velopment, reflecting  liberal  thought  and 
the  general  philosophy  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

When  he  was  asked  if  he  really  hoped  to 
accomplish  what  all  previous  civilian  gov- 
ernments had  failed  to  do.  he  replied  sternly, 
"We  will  die  trying.  But  we  can  do  nothing 
until  we  end  the  I.P.C.  matter.  We  are  going 
to  cooperate,  and  we  have  a  commission  to 
report  on  compensation.  Why  doesn't  the 
United  States  send  a  group — a  group  of 
clean,  fresh  people  without  any  ties  to 
I.P.C?  I  will  open  every  door.  They  can  see 
everything." 

What   about   negotiations,   he   was  asked 

"This  is  an  Internal  matter,  and  it  must 
be  solved  Internally.  It  Is  not  between  Peru 
and  the  United  States.  It  is  )>etween  Peru 
and  a  private  company.  We  can't  solve  It 
In  the  O.AS." — presumably  because  he 
shares  the  widespread.  If  distorted,  view  that 
the  Organization  of  American  States  Is  a 
creature  of  the  United  States.  "A  lot  of  peo- 
ple thought  that  I.P.C  would  overthrow  this 
government,  as  it  had  In  the  past,"  he  con- 
tinued, "but  it  can't,  because  this  revolution 
ts  In  the  minds  and  hearu  of  the  people. 
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j^nd  we  will  be  absolutely  Incorruptible,  be- 
cause that  Is  the  only  way  to  flgbt 
Communism." 

When  asked  If  the  ooup  bad  been  prepared 
before  the  Act  of  Talara,  Velasco  said  ab- 
ruptly, "Of  course."  Then  he  asked.  "But 
why  does  the  Hickenlooper  Amendment  pro- 
tect a  company  which  corrupted  the  govern- 
ment and  officials?  If  you  apply  Hicken- 
looper, the  armed  forces  might  not  be  able 
to  control  the  nationalism  of  the  people.  We 
will  try,  but  It  will  be  very  dangerous.  You 
can  be  sure  that  there  will  be  no  other  na- 
tionalization after  this.  This  Is  a  unique 
case."  Then,  nearlng  the  door,  he  said  pas- 
sionately, "We  cannot  give  In.  We  are  not  a 
colony.  We  cannot  be  a  colony." 

For  a  more  academic  approach  to  the  hopes 
of  the  Revolutionary  Government,  one  must 
go  to  a  civilian — the  young,  intense  editor  of 
£1  Commercio,  Augusto  Zimmerman,  whose 
editorials  helped  bring  on  the  revolution. 
"You  have  to  know,"  he  explained  to  me, 
"that  In  Peru  there  are  four  major  sectors: 
the  military,  the  Intellectuals,  the  economic 
power,  and  the  people.  If  you  have  any  three, 
you  can  make  reforms,  and  we  have  three 
sgalnst  the  economic  sector.  I  thought  the 
same  when  Belaunde  took  power  and  the 
military  backed  him,  but  he  didn't  have  the 
courage.  We  need  great  structural  changes 
that  are  still  opposed  by  the  privileged 
classes,  but  we  do  not  need  Communism.  I 
believe  In  liberty." 

Is  there  any  solution  to  the  oil  crisis,  be 
was  asked. 

'"We  could  find  a  formula,  but  not  com- 
pensation. We  cannot  compensate  I.P.C., 
not  even  if  you  give  us  the  money  under  the 
table  for  us  to  give  them.  We  don't  want 
Hickenlooper — it  would  be  very  bad.  and  we 
don't  want  to  flgbt  with  the  United  States — 
but  if  you  apply  it.  It  might  make  reforms 
easier  In  the  atmosphere  of  national  unity 
that  would  be  created.  The  Alliance  for 
Progress  was  a  great  thing,  but  when  Ken- 
nedy died  the  soul  went  out  of  it.  It  is  gone. 
We  have  to  re-create  that  spirit  ourselves, 
here  In  Latin  America.  We  all  loved  Ken- 
nedy." 

What  about  Velasco  personally,  he  was 
asked — can  he  do  all  this? 

"He  Is  not  an  expert,"  Zimmerman  replied, 
"but  he  Is  strong  and  determined  and" — he 
spoke  tenderly — "he  loves  his  country." 

Similar  convictions  about  the  need  to  mod- 
ernize Peru  pervade  every  level  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  they  are  often  coupled  with  a 
passionate  anti-Communism.  "The  only  way 
to  fight  Communism  Is  through  reform  and 
development."  a  Minister-General  patiently 
explained.  "That's  why  we  have  a  new  orga- 
nization for  the  barriadas.  We  fought  the 
guerrillas  in  the  Andes,  and  we  know.  We 
saw  men  so  desfterate  that  they  faced  cer- 
tain death  to  fight  for  us,  and  we  asked  our- 
selves what  made  them  so  brave.  1%en,  look 
at  Vietnam.  You  can't  win  against  guerrillas 
unless  you  have  the  support  of  the  people." 

General  Velasco's  government  does  not  yet 
have  the  support  of  the  people.  Last  Janu- 
ary, in  the  midst  of  the  crisis,  the  aging 
Haya  de  la  Torre  returned  to  Lima  from 
Europe  and  was  greeted  by  a  huge  and  tu- 
multuous crowd.  The  effort  to  mount  a  simi- 
lar popular  rally  for  Velasco,  despite  intense 
publicity,  drew  only  a  few  thousand  people. 
"In  the  barriadas."  a  Peace  Corps  volunteer 
explained,  "the  people  don't  believe  that  any 
government  will  help  them.  They  know  they 
have  to  do  it  themselves."  Still,  this  govern- 
ment Is  making  some  effort  to  win  the  sup- 
port of  the  poor,  and  uniformed  officers  are 
descending  on  the  crowded  barriadas.  "I  have 
never  been  here,"  one  colonel  told  a  pvizzled 
group,  "and  I  don't  know  your  problems,  but 
maybe  we  can  help."  Among  Velasco's  sup- 
porters can  also  be  found  individuals  who  are 
more  extreme  and  groups  that  are  more  con- 
servative. There  are,  for  example,  some  mem- 
bers of  the  extreme  left  among  the  small 


group  of  lawyers  summoned  for  advice  on  the 
legal  Intricacies  of  La  Brea  y  Pariflas.  How- 
ever, their  Influence  does  not  seem  to  extend 
beyond  the  legal  complexities  of  the  oil  prob- 
lem. At  the  other  end  of  the  political  spec- 
trum, Velasco  has  found  support  among  the 
conservative  banking  and  commercial  fami- 
lies, who  see  his  accession  as  a  way  to  increase 
their  wealth  and  have  encouraged  him  to 
place  new  restrictions  on  their  foreign  bank- 
ing competitors.  And  even  those  who  do  not 
favor  the  Revolutionary  Government  support 
the  action  against  I.P.C.  To  do  otherwise 
publicly  would  mean  political  suicide,  for 
few  Issues  in  Peruvian  history  have  gener- 
ated such  unanimity  of  feeling. 

Thus,  it  Is  virtually  Impossible  for  Velasco 
to  back  down  or  compromise.  Should  he  do 
so,  the  passions  that  this  Issue  has  engen- 
dered could  sunder  his  support  and  end  his 
rule.  For  even  within  the  ranks  of  the  armed 
forces  other  ambitious  officers  are  waiting  for 
Velasco  to  falter,  and  if  we  do  apply  Hicken- 
looper, once  the  unity  generated  by  shared 
resentment  begins  to  fade  the  consequent 
distress  will  undoubtedly  turn  many  ele- 
ments of  the  "economic  power"  and  some  of 
the  workers  against  him.  "What  will  hap- 
pen?" said  a  leading  political  rival.  "Well, 
life  is  full  of  surprises.  You've  heard  of 
Helsenberg  and  the  uncertainty  principle. 
That's  the  principle  of  Peru."  In  addition, 
there  Is  always  APRA,  the  only  organized 
popular  force  in  the  country,  still  led  by  the 
eternally  patient  Haya  de  la  Torre,  who  waits 
quietly  In  his  simple  bouse  on  the  outsltlrts 
of  Lima  unshaken  in  his  belief  that  democ- 
racy Is  the  only  road  for  men  who  wish  both 
progress  and  freedom.  There  are  even  rumors 
in  Lima  that  the  C.I.A.  Is  trying  to  over- 
throw Velasco.  Although  It  is  Inherently  in- 
credible that  we  should  promote  a  revolu- 
tion on  behalf  of  Standard  Oil.  the  recent  his- 
tory of  Latin  America  makes  the  rumors  be- 
lievable to  many  Peruvians.  Thus.  President 
Velasco  is  treading  a  fragile  and  uncertain 
path.  Where  it  will  lead  him  and  Peru  is 
largely  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States 
government,  which  must  bear  the  consider- 
able burden  of  its  past  policies  while  seek- 
ing to  resolve  the  present  crisis. 

On  a  recent  cover  of  a  leading  Peruvian 
magazine  was  a  picture  of  the  American  Am- 
bassador to  Peru,  with  the  caption  "The 
Ambassador  from  I.P.C"  Undoubtedly,  this 
is  unfair  to  the  Iowa-born  John  Wesley 
Jones,  who  has  headed  our  Embassy  since  the 
beginning  of  the  Belaunde  government.  The 
dlgnlfled,  slightly  stiff,  and  soft-spoken 
Jones,  serving  in  Latin  America  for  the  first 
time  since  1930,  was.  in  many  instances,  sim- 
ply carrying  out  instructions  from  Wash- 
ington. 

Yet  the  caption  reflects  the  almost  uni- 
versal opinion  of  knowledgeable  Peruvians. 
Businessmen  and  politicians,  military  lead- 
ers and  Intellectuals,  whether  they  support 
Velasco  or  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  seizure 
(none  seem  to  doubt  its  Justice),  all  believe 
that  the  dominant  goal  of  United  States  pol- 
icy was  to  advance  the  Interests  and  desires  of 
Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey  as  embodied 
in  its  Peruvian  subsidiary.  The  truth,  as 
usual,  is  more  complex.  Yet  the  chronicle  of 
the  last  five  years  does  not  make  it  easy  to 
refute  the  Peruvian  contentions.  As  we  have 
seen,  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  Bela- 
unde government  the  United  States  svis- 
pended  virtually  all  aid  to  Peru  in  an  ef- 
fort to  compel  an  agreement  between  the 
country  and  the  company.  Although  top  Em- 
bassy officials  bad  misgivings  about  this  un- 
precedented and  rather  startling  policy, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  they  fought  it 
very  vigorously.  When  asked  what  terms  we 
had  in  mind,  an  Embassy  official  replied, 
somewhat  righteously,  "We  never  involved 
ourselves  In  the  substance  of  negotiations — 
that  was  between  I.P.C  and  the  Peruvian 
government."  Yet  the  United  States  bad 
staked  its  national  policy  toward  Peru  on 


the  outcome  of  these  negotiations.  By  fall- 
ing to  become  "Involved,"  the  United  States 
virtually  entrusted  the  futiwe  of  that  policy 
to  the  negotiators  for  I.P.C.  If  they  did  not 
agree  with  the  Peruvian  government,  Peru 
would  receive  virtually  no  aid  from  the 
United  States.  Even  after  1966,  when  aid 
was  resumed,  there  Is  no  evidence  that  the 
United  States  even  tried  to  persuade  I.P.C.  ' 
to  modify  its  terms,  although,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  constantly  reminded  Belaunde  that 
any  action  resembling  expropriation  would 
call  down  the  wrath  and  retaliation  of  the 
United  States  in  the  form  of  the  Hicken- 
looper Amendment.  When  I.P.C.  offered,  in 
1968,  to  turn  over  La  Brea  y  Pariflas — a  pro- 
posal that  would  probably  have  ended  the 
entire  dispute  a  few  years  earlier — a  high 
Embassy  official  reports,  he  was  "astonished 
at  their  generosity"  when  he  was  "told"  of 
their  intention.  I.P.C's  natural  and  war- 
ranted impression  that  it  was  backed  by  the 
full  weight  of  the  United  States  undoubted- 
ly stiffened  the  company's  attitude.  Just  as 
it  restrained,  and  perhaps  inUmldated,  the 
Peruvians. 

Ironically,     this     Impression     may     have 
actually  been  a  disservice  to  the  oil  com- 
pany, leading  it  to  an  unjustified  belief  in  its 
safety    from    arbitrary    action.    Throughout 
this   whole   period,    many   outside   observers 
and  some  U.S.  officials  knew  that  a  serious 
clash  was  always  a  possibility.  Perhaps  If  the 
United  States  had  acted  as  a  neutral  and 
actively     influential     mediator,     an     earlier 
agreement  might  have  forestalled  the  present 
crisis.  Certainly  we  could  have  tried,  as  we 
have  done   successfully   in   reconciling   dis- 
putes   between    American    enterprises    and 
other    countries    of    Latin    America.    I.P.C, 
after  all,  was  a  business,  and  It  behaved  as 
a  business.  On  the  other  hand.  It  was  the 
State  Department's  Job  to  examine  questions 
of  wisdom  and  Justice,  and  to  measure  the 
strengths  and  hazards  of  Peruvian  national- 
ism against  the  clear  American  Interest  In  a 
friendly  and  developing  Peru.  Signs  of  the 
failure    to    do    this    are    everywhere.    Even 
though  the  two  top  Embassy  officials  have 
given  more  time  to  this  question  than  to  any 
other  aspect  of  U.S. -Peruvian  relatolnshlps, 
up  to  a  few  weeks  ago  there  was  no  United 
States  government  study  of  the  complex  legal 
and    economic    questions    Involved.    When 
asked  about  the  background  of  the  La  Brea 
problem,  the  best-Informed  Embassy  officer 
produced  a  booklet  written  and  published  by 
I.P.C.  (although  he  later  uncovered  a  sketchy 
historical  summary  written  almost  a  decade 
ago).  On  almost  every  issue,  from  "the  page 
11  scandal"  to  the  I.P.C  debt,  one  found  not 
an  independent  Investigation  but  a  flat  un- 
dociunented   statement   of   I.P.C's   position. 
And  despite  the  critical  Importance  of  the 
negotiations   leading   to   the   Act  of   Talara, 
U.S.  "experts"  were  both  hazy  and  Inaccurate 
about    the    basic    economic    issues.   Perhaps 
it  makes  little  difference,  and  perhaps  I.P.C. 
was  mostly  right,  but  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States  were  so  deeply  Involved  that 
surely  there  was  some  responsibility  to  ex- 
amine    the    Issues     with     detachment     and 
Independence. 

In  talks  with  many  Embassy  officials,  the 
Interested  American  observer  Is  told  con- 
fidently that  "there  is  a  lot  of  £ro2pe  talk 
around."  although  It  Is  hard  to  &nd  anyone 
in  Lima  who  tallts  seriously  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  overthrowing  Velasco  at  this  time. 
Constantly,  the  motives  of  those  who  sup- 
ported the  seizure  are  referred  to  as  "poli- 
tical," or  worse,  and  their  methods  attacked 
as  lying  or  demagogic.  Each  point  of  the  dis- 
pute Is  presented  not  as  I.P.C  Itself  presents 
It.  for  company  officials  can  discuss  the  mat- 
ter with  a  great  deal  of  helpful  calm  and 
detachment,  but  els  a  lawyer  for  I.P.C  might 
present  the  case  to  a  suspicious  court.  Some 
of  this  response  undoubtedly  flows  from 
dlstirust  of  a  Journalistic  observer.  Most  of  It, 
however.   Is  believed.  Just  as   the  advocate 
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of  »  dUBeult  l«cftl  c«M  may  com*  to  b«U«T« 
In  th«  »b«olut«  jiMtlM  of  hlM  c*use  "Tha 
want  Uwyerm."  Mid  Svipr«m«  Court  Juatlc* 
P«1U  Pr»nkfurt*r.  "not  only  w*nt  to  wtn 
tbalr  c*M,  th*7  want  to  b«  told  tb«t  tbvy'n 
i1«bt." 

Some  critics  view  our  policy  In  Peru  «• 
Ju«t  another  and  e«pect*ble  example  of  an 
•'Immoral"  dollar  diplomacy  or  economic  Im- 
perialism Many  of  those  who  conducted  that 
policy  defend  It  as  the  "rsaUstlc"  pursuit  of 
self-interest  Thus,  adversaries  and  advocates 
alike  would  agree  on  what  Is.  in  fact,  the 
most  doubtful  proposition  of  all:  that  the 
United  States  was  pursuing  Its  national  In- 
terest. In  1903.  Peru  had  Just  elected  lu  first 
progressive  democratic  government .  Com- 
munist guerrillas  were  helpless  against  the 
Peruvian  armed  forces.  IPC  was  the  largest 
producer  of  oil  and  gasoline,  and  other  Amer- 
ican enterprises  were  looking  forward  to 
large-scale  expansion.  For  the  next  four 
and  a  half  years,  the  dominant  concern  of 
our  Peruvian  policy  was  to  protect  the  posi- 
tion of  IPC:  and  the  threat  of  the  Hlcken- 
looper  Amendment  was  one  of  the  principal 
Instrumenu  of  that  policy  At  least  partly 
aa  a  result.  I.P.C.  has  been  driven  from  Peru 
and  Its  assets  seized:  Belatinde's  government 
^aa  aM«  to  make  little  progress  toward  re- 
-fovBa> -democratic  government  has  now  been 
ended:  Peruvian  nationalists — Including  the 
armed  forces — have  concluded  that  their  own 
national  Interest  requires  both  increased  de- 
fiance of  the  United  States  and  more  exten- 
sive relations  with  the  Soviet  Union;  and 
other  American  investments  In  Peru  are  In 
danger  of  retaliatory  measures  In  response 
to  US.  economic  pressures.  Throughout  the 
henxlsphere.  the  episode  has  somewhat  forti- 
fied those  who  claim  that  the  United  States 
Is  more  concerned  with  Its  business  Interests 
than  with  the  welfare  and  freedom  of  Its 
sister  republics.  Many  events  and  forces  con- 
tributed to  these  results,  but  our  policy  to- 
ward Peru  was  among  them.  It  was.  there- 
fore, a  policy  damaging  to  our  self-interest 
and  harmful  even  to  American  Investments. 

It  didn't  work,  and  If  It  had  succeeded  the 
price  would  have  been  high.  For  we  have 
Interests  .n  Peru  far  more  significant  than 
protection  of  the  relatively  small  Investment 
of  Standard  Oil.  Among  them  are  the  social 
and  economic  progress  of  the  Peruvian  peo- 
ple, the  strengthening  of  democracy,  and 
the  encouragement  of  political  forces  con- 
genial— but  not  submissive — to  the  United 
States.  Yet  for  half  a  decade  United  States 
policy  In  Peru,  conducted  at  a  level  far  below 
the  President  and  Secretary  of  State,  has 
allowed  the  Interests  of  a  private  oil  com- 
pany to  dominate  pursuit  of  these  vital  long- 
range  goals.  And  It  was  for  that  very  reason 
that  even  I.P.C.  was  hurt.  For  It  should  be 
clear  by  now  that  foreign  Investment  will 
be  most  secure  In  developing  societies  whose 
growing  strength  and  self-confidence  reduces 
the  popular  discontent  and  national  distress 
that  will  often  find  a  target  In  the  activities 
of  a  foreign  enterprise.  Moreover.  In  an  at- 
mosphere of  growing  nationalism,  political 
leaders  find  It  dlScult  to  yield  the  same  con- 
cessions under  pressure  that  they  might 
readily  grant  to  a  business  that  had  grace- 
fully become  part  of  the  local  economy,  sub- 
ject to  the  same  terms  and  conditions  that 
govern  all  enterprise  In  the  country.  It  Is 
difficult  to  explain  such  a  policy  except  In 
terms  of  Ignorance  and  timidity:  ignorance 
of  the  true  interests  of  the  United  States 
and  timidity  In  pursuing  long-range  goals 
when  confronted  with  more  Inunedlate  pres- 
sures. There  Is  also — among  a,  fortunately, 
dwindling  number  of  diplomats — a  certain 
disdain  for  Latin- American  countries:  a  be. 
lief  that  we  know  what  is  best  for  them,  and 
a  misplaced  confidence  that  others  will  yield 
to  our  will  and  power  If  we  are  stern  enough. 
"You  have  to  understand  the  Spanish  men- 
tality as  I  do, "  I  was  told  by  Frank  Ortiz, 
of  the  American  Embassy.  "The  conquerors 


came  here,  and  tbey  created  a  whole  new 
breed  of  people,  the  kind  of  people  who  ap- 
preciate strong  leadership."  That  apprecia- 
tion, however,  would  seem  to  have  diminish- 
ing relevance  when  applied  to  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  sovereign 
republics  of  Latin  America  In  IMS. 

Although  President  NUon  has  postponed 
the  deadline  for  applying  the  Hlckenlooper 
Amendment  until  August,  the  crUls  is  far 
from  resolved.  Both  parties  continue  to 
maintain  their  original  positions— the  United 
States  demanding  compensation  and  Peru 
Insisting  that  I.PC*  debt  to  Peru  far  ex- 
ceeds any  possible  payment  for  the  seised 
properties.  A  special  Peruvian  delegation  has 
arrived  in  the  United  States  to  conUnue  dis- 
cussions Meanwhile.  Peru  will  receive  almost 
no  Bid.  for.  even  without  sanction  of  Hlcken- 
looper, nearly  all  assistance  has  been  halted 
since  the  seizure.  Private  sourcee  of  financing 
for  Peru  have  virtually  dried  up  pending  the 
final  action  of  the  United  States.  Some  are 
hopeful  that  this  mounting  economic  pres- 
sure will  compel  Peru  to  change  lu  mind 
before  the  deadline,  while  others  suspect  that 
Increasing  distress  will  only  strengthen  na- 
tionalist and  anti-American  forces  President 
Nixon  has  shown  considerable  reluctance  to 
apply  the  Hlckenlooper  Amendment,  and 
may  yet  find  a  way  to  avoid  a  dramatic  clash 
regardleks  of  the  outcome  of  the  present  ne- 
gotiations From  President  Velasco  down. 
Peruvian  officials  have  expressed  the  hope 
that  Hlckenlooper  will  not  be  invoked,  while 
affirming  that  they  will  take  the  conse- 
quences rather  than  yield  to  pressure.  Only 
the  extreme  left  Is  anxious  for  a  clash  that 
both  US.  and  Peruvian  officials  know  could 
have  a  serious,  even  revolutlozuxy,  Impact. 
"The  Job  of  Peru  Is  development."  the  Peru- 
vian Foreign  Minister  told  me.  "but  the  Job 
of  the  United  States  Is  world  security.  This 
ife  against  the  security  of  the  hemisphere 
and  of  the  United  States,  so  why  should  you 
act  In  such  a  way?"  Asking  some  of  the  same 
questions,  a  Senate  subcommittee  recently 
held  hearings  on  Peru  which  questioned  the 
wisdom  of  the  Hlckenlooper  Amendment. 
The  case  of  Peru  should  demonstrate  that 
such  a  law  can  help  defeat  its  own  purpose — 
the  protection  of  American  enterprise.  The 
threat  of  the  amendment  undoubtedly  made 
It  more  difficult  for  Belaunde  and  IPC.  to 
reach  agreement,  since  it  made  the  company 
feel  more  secure  and  thus  less  willing  to  com- 
promise. Now  the  amendment  makes  it  ex- 
tremely difflcut  for  the  Peruvian  government 
to  make  any  accommodation,  since  it  would 
appear  to  be  acting  from  fear  of  economic 
sanctions. 

Moreover,  the  amendment  gives  the  Presi- 
dent no  power  he  did  not  already  have  to 
cut  off  or  suspend  aid.  It  does,  however,  strip 
him  of  nexlblllty.  After  all,  the  United  States 
has  a  large  array  of  economic  and  political 
weapons  that  It  can  use  to  protect  Its  inter- 
ests, and  they  have  proved  adequate  to  deal 
with  past  expropriations.  More  often  than 
not.  the  only  effect  of  the  Hlckenlooper 
Amendment  will  be.  as  in  the  Peruvian  case, 
to  escalate  a  relatively  minor  matter  into  a 
major  diplomatic  crisis.  Nor  does  the  law  per- 
mit the  President  to  guide  his  actions  by 
the  manifold  considerations  of  history  and 
Justice  which  make  this  case  far  more  than 
a  simple,  arbitrary  seizure  of  an  American 
company. 

If  we  do  apply  the  amendment.  Peru  may 
well  wish  it  had  never  heard  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progrees.  Stopping  aid  and  sugar  pur- 
chases is  a  bard  blow,  but  one  that  Peru  can 
probably  sustain.  Eliminating  these  t>eneflt8 
in  such  a  dramatic  and  formal  way.  however, 
will  deter  other  public  and  private  financing 
Institutions  from  investing  In  Peru.  The  con- 
sequent crisis  and  distress  will  affect  not 
the  United  States  and  IPC. — and  not  even 
the  Peruvian  armed  forces — but  the  workers, 
the  slum  dwellers,  and  the  Indians  of  the 
countryside,  who  will  have  no  comprehen- 


sion of  the  issues  or  motives  that  have  loosed 
upon  them  the  wrath  of  their  great  and 
powerful  neighbor  to  the  north. 

RiCHAaO    N.    OOODWIN. 


UNTRUTHFUL  ADVERTISINO  PROP- 
AGANDA  IN   SUPPORT   OP   ABM 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President.  It 
Is  really  startling  to  read  a  full-page 
advertisement  in  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  paid  for  allegedly  by  a  Mal- 
colm E.  Smith.  Jr.,  527  Lexington  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y.  It  is  reported  to  me 
that  he  operates  WLAX  Radio  on  Long 
Island,  and  that  he  has  been  publicly 
Identified  with  extreme  rightwlng  fringe 
organizations.  The  author  of  this  ad- 
vertisement captioned  it: 

The  Real  Truth  About  How  Many  VS. 
Senators  Are  Being  Tricked  By  Russia. 

The  author  had  the  effrontery  to 
headline: 

Every  Citizen  In  America  Will  Be  Told 
These  Facta. 

It  is  to  be  noted  there  is  this  further 
statement: 

This  Advertisement  Is  Oolng  To  Every 
Important  Newspaper  In  America  with  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  those  states  where  Senators 
are  opposed  to.  or  undecided  on.  the  Safe- 
guard anti-missile  system. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  lying  advertise- 
ment. If  Malcolm  E.  Smith,  Jr.,  wrote  It. 
he  is  a  liar,  and  he  is  guilty  of  seeking 
to  mislead  the  general  public.  If  not.  It 
would  be  of  interest  to  know  who  is  pay- 
ing for  this  lying  propaganda.  The  trick- 
ster who  wrote  this  is  guilty  of  writing 
blatantly  false  statements  which  I  am 
fearful  will  be  accepted  as  true  and 
cause  concern  in  the  minds  of  many 
good  people  throughout  our  Nation.  An 
example  of  the  falsity  of  statements  in 
this  advertisement  is  the  following: 

It  Is  clear  that  America  Is  In  danger!  The 
McNamara  Idea  that  Russia  wanted  "parity" 
is  wrong!  Russia  is  racing  ahead  of  us  I 
Khrushchev  gave  the  reason:  We  will  bury 
you. 

So  this  liar.  Malcolm  E.  Smith,  Jr., 
publishes  again  this  old  statement  at- 
tributing to  Premier  Khrushchev,  who 
by  the  way  was  a  guest  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower,  that  he  threatened 
war  against  the  United  States. 

This  fellow.  Smith.  Junior,  is  guilty  of 
repeating  false  propaganda  of  rightwing 
splinter  groups  such  as  the  Liberty 
Lobby  and  the  John  Birch  Society.  Some 
of  our  top  generals  have  also  been  duped 
by  reading  propaganda  Issued  by  these 
extremist  rightwing  fringe  organiza- 
tions. Two  top  generals,  highly  respected 
leaders  of  our  Armed  Forces,  accepted 
rightwing  propaganda  regarding  former 
Premier  Khrushchev's  famous  statement 
and  Ignored  historic  facts.  They  re- 
cently again  quoted  Khrushchev  and 
stated  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  still 
seeking  to  bury  us.  They  denied  tliat 
danger  of  war  with  the  Soviet  Union  is 
le^s  now  than  when  Stalin  was  dictator. 
In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  one  high-ranking 
general  said  that  Premier  Khnishchev 
threatened  hostile  action  by  his  state- 
ment, "We  will  bury  you."  The  truth  is 
that  of  many  remarks  and  wisecracks  of 
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Russian  Premier  Khrushchev  the  one 
which  most  Americans  remember  best  is 
"We  will  bury  you."  Taken  In  full  con- 
text Khrushchev  made  it  crystal  clear  at 
the  time  that  he  did  not  mean  war.  He 
said: 

I  do  not  mean  war.  I  mean  competition. 
You  say  your  system  is  best.  We  say  our  sys- 
tem is  the  best.  Let's  compete  and  see  which 
is  best. 

At  that  time  the  United  States  had  a 
nuclear  superiority  of  3  to  1  over 
the  Soviet  Union.  Now  our  supremacy  Is 
5  to  1.  If  our  generals  sound  off  on 
matters  pertaining  to  foreign  policy,  they 
should  not  distort  historic  facts.  Former 
Premier  Khrushchev  and  the  present 
Premier  represent  the  new  order  of  Rus- 
sians. Khrushchev  was  ousted  from  office 
to  affluent  retirement  instead  of  being 
"liquidated."  Indeed,  the  Communist 
world  is  breaking  up.  The  Soviet  Union, 
now  a  "have"  nation,  is  increasingly  hos- 
tile to  CtHnmunist  China,  and  veering 
toward  capitalism. 

Daily,  we  read  In  newspapers  of  hos- 
tilities between  Chinese  soldiers  and 
Russian  troops  along  the  6.500-mlle  com- 
mon border  separating  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Communist  China.  In  fact,  the  So- 
viet Union  months  ago  brought  two  di- 
visions from  Eastern  Europe,  and  these 
divisions  with  other  Russian  soldiers  are 
apparently  occupying  some  territory 
from  time  to  time  claimed  by  Communist 
China.  Very  definitely,  there  is  no  mono- 
lithic conspiracy  against  the  free  world 
as  some  rieht-wing  extremists  have  been 
claiming.  The  Communist  world  Is  break- 
ing up  as  Indicated  by  the  invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia  and  by  hostilities  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist 
China. 

Malcolm  E.  Smith.  Jr.,  and  others  of 
his  ilk  are  doing  a  disservice  to  their 
country  in  distorting  facts  in  their  efforts 
to  gain  support  for  the  Safeguard  ABM 
boondoggle.  If  these  are  the  best  argu- 
ments that  proponents  of  the  ABM  can 
muster,  then  this  project  is  in  even  more 
trouble  than  heretofore  suspected. 

Smith's  advertisement  states: 

It  is  clear  that  America  is  in  danger! 

Then  he  adds: 

Khrushchev  gave  the  reason:  "We  will 
bury  you!" 

This  slick  fellow  Smith,  Jr..  omitted 
that  part  of  Khrushchev's  statement: 
I  do  not  mean  war.  I  mean  competition. 

This  fellow  Smith,  Jr.,  should  be  sub- 
penaed  before  a  Senate  committee  and 
compelled  to  state  who  actually  paid  for 
the  advertisement  published  in  various 
newspapers  for  which  he  alleges  he  paid. 
In  other  words,  whose  money  was  it  that 
paid  the  cost  of  these  false  statements  in 
full-ptige  newspaper  advertisements? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
s\iggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  bill  cleric  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICBr  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  islo  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  not  to  exceed  7  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


VIETNAM 


Mr.'  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
Memorial  Day  holiday  has  become  a  time 
of  exodus  from  place  and  pressure,  even 
though  it  began  as  a  day  of  quiet  homafee 
to  those  who  paid  the  cost  of  war  with 
their  lives.  It  might  be  well  for  us  to 
remember,  then,  at  the  "getting  away." 
this  year,  those  Americans  who  cannot 
join  in  the  general  escape.  There  are 
those  who  have  already  left  their  lives — 
in  the  tens  of  thousands  in  Vietnam  and 
those  whose  lives — In  the  himdreds  of 
thousands — are  still  being  risked  in  that 
distant  conflict. 

The  continuance  of  our  involvement 
in  Vietnam  is  a  responsibility  which  the 
Senate  shares  with  the  President.  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  who  are  deeply  con- 
cerned over  the  course  of  the  war,  there- 
fore, have  not  only  the  right  but  the 
duty  to  seek  out  and  to  propose  and  to 
propound  alternatives  whether  they  are 
applicable  to  the  diplomatic  tables  in 
Paris  or  to  the  battlefields  In  Vietnam. 
In  my  judgment.  It  is  a  mark  not  of  dis- 
respect but  of  the  most  profound  appre- 
ciation for  the  fallen  in  battle  to  try  to 
forestall  the  loss  of  additional  American 
lives  in  Vietnam.  Areas  are  won  and  lost 
many  times  on  a  temporary  basis.  Lives 
are  lost  but  once  and  on  a  permanent 
basis. 

When  any  Senator  speaks  out  of  his 
mind  and  heart  on  any  aspect  of  this 
barbaric  struggle,  his  words  are  not  to  be 
disnussed  as  irrelevant  or  less  by  others 
in  this  Ctovemment.  Indeed,  it  would  be 
the  better  part  of  wisdom  to  heed  them 
carefully.  They  may  be  words  which  are 
not  only  in  unison  with  the  surge  of  sen- 
timent throughout  the  Nation,  they  may 
also  contain  a  basis  for  a  more  effective 
policy  of  peace. 

Certainly  one  cannot  say  at  this  late 
date  that  the  course  we  have  followed  in 
Vietnam — militarily  or  politically — has 
been  a  paragon  of  wisdom.  At  this  late 
date,  it  ought  to  be  obvious  that  there  is 
no  infallibility  of  ideas  anywhere  with 
respect  to  that  course.  We  have  had  gen- 
erals urging  the  bombing  of  Vietnam 
into  the  stone  age — as  though  it  had 
very  far  to  go — and  others  urging  ex- 
tension of  the  war  into  Cambodia  or 
wherever  in  Southeast  Asia.  Still  others 
have  asked  that  U.S.  forces  be  concen- 
trated into  coastal  areas,  if  not  with- 
drawn from  Vietnam  entirely  and  with- 
out further  delay. 

Insofar  as  our  Vietnamese  policies  are 
concerned,  if  Senators  are  fallible — and 
we  are — so  too  is  the  Department  of 
State,  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
National  Security  Council,  and  the  Sai- 
gon Command. 

I  should  add  that  while  the  military 
have  been  the  recipient  of  late  of  much 
of  the  criticism  for  Vietnam,  I  think  it 
only  proper  to  put  this  criticism  in  con- 
text. The  policy  of  "keeping  the  pressure 
on"  so  to  speak,  was  ordained  not  by  the 


men  in  the  field,  but  here  in  Washington 
in  the  highest  military  and  civUian  cir- 
cles of  the  executive  branch.  It  is  not 
even  an  original  policy  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration, but  rather  a  carry-over 
from  one  administration  to  the  next.  It 
has  brought  no  curb  in  casualties  and 
given  no  tangible  indication  of  bringing 
the  war  closer  to  a  conclusion. 

It  may  well  be  that  what  we  need  is 
something  of  the  courage  which  has 
been  displayed  on  the  battlefields  to  face 
up  to  our  responsibilities  here  in  Wash- 
ington. It  is  time  to  consider  adjusting 
these  continuing  policies — militar>'  and 
diplomatic — to  the  end  that  the  loss  of 
life  and  the  hideous  devastation  may  be 
reduced  in  Vietnam  and  the  ground  laid 
for  a  new  effort  of  negotiations  to 
terminate  the  confilct. 

Speaking  of  courage,  we  might  well 
note  the  birthday  of  one  who  possessed 
It  in  full  measure,  for  the  purposes  of 
peace  no  less  than  for  war.  the  35th 
President  of  the  United  States,  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy.  He  would  have  been 
52  years  old.  today,  had  not  the  shots 
which  echoed  out  of  another  conflict — 
out  of  the  conflict  within  this  Nation — 
cut  him  down.  Since  his  death — a  death 
in  the  service  of  his  country — this  ice- 
berg of  inner  dissension  has  emerged  in 
its  enormity  to  spread  violence  on  cam- 
pus and  in  city  and  town  throughout  the 
Nation.  The  disquiet  deepens  and  the 
need  to  find  solutions  grows  more  urgent. 
As  in  Vietnam,  there  is  no  infallibility  in 
any  part  of  the  Government  with  respect 
to  a  course  which  will  lead  to  solutions. 
It  is  in  order,  however,  for  the  Senate,  no 
less  than  any  other  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, to  probe,  to  seek,  and  to  urge 
rational  alternatives. 

Until  a  way  is  found  to  curb  the  vio- 
lence within  this  Nation  and  to  end  it 
In  Vietnam,  there  may  be  escape  but 
there  will  be  no  surcease  for  any  of  us 
on  this  weekend  or  any  other. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
len in  the  chair)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  indicated: 
Repost  on  Cektain  Constsuction  Pkojects 

Proposed  To  Be  Undertaken  for  the  Navai. 

AND  Marine  Corps  Rxserve 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Properties  and  Installa- 
tions), reporting  pursuant  to  law,  certain 
construction  projecte  proposed  to  be  under- 
taken for  the  Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serve within  the  uncommitted  balance  of 
lump  svmi  authoilzation  provided  by  section 
701(2)  of  Public  Law  88-390;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
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RCFOKT  OK   TH*  LOCATION.   NaTTIBB,   AKB  B«n- 
MATBO    CO«T    or    PACXLITIKa    Pbojsct    Pso- 

po«BS   To    Bs    Ukobstakxn    roa   thb   An 

National  Ouabd 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  A««UUnt  Secre- 
tAry  of  Defense  i  Properties  and  Inatalls- 
tton«).  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  loca- 
tion, nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  facilities 
project  proposed  to  be  undertaken  for  the 
Air  National  Guard  within  the  uncommit- 
ted balance  of  lump  sum  authorization  pro- 
vided by  the  Reeerve  Forces  Facilities  Acts: 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  aenrlcea. 

Rkpobt  or  DxrzNSS  PaocuasMurr  Fioif 
Sm.ux  and  Othbi  Business  FiaMS 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics). 
transmlttlQg.  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
Department  of  Defense  procurement  from 
small  and  other  business  firms  for  July  1908- 
February  1969  ( with  an  accompanying  re- 
port I :  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

RKPOBTS     or     COMPTKOLLn     OCNKXAL 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  audit  of  the  Federal 
DepooU- Insurance  Corporation  for  the  year 
•nde<l  June  30.  1968:  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  administration  by  the 
Small  Business  AdnUnlstratlon  of  the  disaster 
loan  program  in  connection  with  the  1904 
Alaska  earthquake  (wtth  an  accompanying 
report):  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  LONG,  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance: 

Murray  L.  Weldenbaum  of  B^saourl,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  McClillan>,  I  file  a  re- 
port on  the  nomination  of  Otto  F. 
Otepka,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board, 
and  ask  that  this  report  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  together  with 
mmority  views  by  Mr.  Kennedy  tmd  Mr. 
Tydings,  and  individual  views  by  Mr. 
Bayh  and  Mr.  Burdicx,  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
Indicated : 

By   the  PRESIDING  OFFICER: 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 

of  the  State  of  Minnesota:  to  the  Committee 

on  Finance : 

"RssoLtrrioN  T 

"A  concurrent  resolution  memorializing 
Congrees  and  the  President  to  abolish  an 
age  requirement  In  the  aid  to  the  perma- 
nently and  totally  disabled  public  assist- 
ance program 

"Whereas  the  United  States  has  appropri- 
ated substantial  money  to  the  several  states 
for  programs  to  assist  the  rehabilitation  and 
aid  In  the  support  of  disabled  persons:  and 

"Whereas  federal  law  has  restricted  eUfl- 


blllty  to  persons  18  ye*rs  of  ago  and  older, 
and 

"Whereas  the  several  states  must  comply 
with  the  federal  age  requirements:  and 

"Whereas  It  would  be  of  great  value  to 
persons  otherwise  qualified  for  assistance 
and  to  the  public  at  large  that  eligible  citi- 
zens of  any  age  have  rehabilitation  and  aid 
benefits  under  this  program:  Now.  therefore, 
be  It 

"Resolved,  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Mtnneaota,  That  Congress  amend  the  So- 
cial Security  Act.  Title  XIV.  Aid  to  the  Per- 
manently and  Totally  Disabled,  by  deleting 
an  age  requirement  as  an  elUglblUty  factor, 
be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  State  of  Minnesota  be  Instructed  to  trans- 
mit copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  President  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  the  Minnesota  Senators  and 
Representatives  In  Congress. 

"Jamks  B.  Gorrz. 
"President  of  the  Senate. 
"L.  L.  DuxBtrar, 
"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

'Passed  the  Senate  April  39,  1969, 
"H.  Y.  Toa««T. 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
"Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  May 
10,  1909 

"EowABO  A.  Btraoicx, 
■'Chief  Clerk.  House  of  Representatives. 

"Approved  May  23,   1969 

"Habolo  LeVanokb. 
"Governor  of  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

"FUad  May  23.  1969. 

"JosKTH  L.  Donovan. 

"Secretary  of  State." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Ashtabula 
County  Commissioners,  County  of  Ashtabula, 
Jefferson,  Ohio,  requesting  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  refrain  from  enacting 
legislation  that  will  directly  or  Indirectly  re- 
move the  tax  exempt  status  of  bonds  and 
notes  of  Ashtabula  County,  Ohio:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

A  letter  In  the  nature  of  a  petition,  from 
Clayton  Dtsnuts  Knepfler,  of  Leavenworth, 
Kana..  praying  for  a  redress  of  grievances; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  letter  from  Jon  V.  McNall,  In  the  nature 
of  a  petition  concerning  a  record  which  he 
felt  should  not  be  allowed  to  corrupt  our 
American  society  and  suggesting  It  should  be 
censored:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  METCALF.  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  412.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  classify  as  wll- 
demeas  the  national  forest  lands  known  as 
the  Lincoln  Back  Country,  and  parts  of  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  and  Lolo  National  Forests, 
In  Montana,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  91-207). 

By  Mr.  LONG,  from  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, without  amendment : 

H.R.  684.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  make  cer- 
tain technical  corrections  therein,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-217) : 

H.R.  2718.  An  act  to  extend  for  an  addi- 
tional temporary  period  the  existing  suspen- 
sion of  duties  on  certain  classifications  of 
yarn  of  silk  (Rept.  No.  91-218) : 

H.R.  4622.  An  act  to  amend  section  110  of 
title  38.  United  State*  Code,  to  Insure  pres- 
ervation of  all  disability  compensation  evalu- 
ations In  effect  for  20  or  more  years  (Rept. 
No.  91-219): 


H.R.  10016.  An  act  to  extend  through  De- 
cember 31.  1970.  the  suspension  of  duty  on 
electrodes  for  use  In  producing  aluminum 
(Rept.  No.  91-230) :  and 

H.R.  10010.  An  act  to  continue  until  the 
close  of  June  30.  1971.  the  existing  suspen- 
sion of  duties  for  metal  scrap  (Rept.  No.  91- 
221). 

By  Mr.  LONO.  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  with  an  amendment: 

H.R.  5833.  An  act  to  continue  until  the 
cloae  of  June  30,  1972,  the  existing  suspen- 
sion of  duty  on  certain  copying  bhoe  lathes 
(Rept.  No.  91-222) :  and 

H  R.  8644.  An  act  to  make  permanent  the 
existing  temporary  siupenslon  of  duty  on 
crude  chicory  roots  (Rept.  No.  91-223). 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  83.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain  civilian 
employees  and  former  civilian  employees  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  (Rept.  No.  91- 
208): 

S.  276.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  the  village 
of  Orleans.  Vt.  (Rept.  No.  91-209) ; 

S.  499.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ludger  J. 
Cossette  (Rept.  No.  91-244): 

S.  808.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  New 
Bedford  Storage  Warehouse  Co.  (Rept.  No. 
91-210): 

S.  901.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  William  D. 
Pender  (Rept.  No.  91-211) : 

S.  1010.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  AlU 
Kalllo  ( Rept.  No.  91-212) ; 

S.  1236.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Homer  T. 
Williamson,  Sr.  (Rept.  No.  91-213):  and 

H.R  2940.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Henry  E. 
Dooley  ( Rept.  No.  91-214) . 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  tm  amendment: 

S.  728.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Capt.  Richard 
L.  Schumaker,  U.S.  Army  (Rept,  No,  91-215); 
and 

S.  767.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yvonne  Davis 
(Rept.  No.  91-216). 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  In- 
troduced, read  the  first  time.  and.  by 
imanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 

3.  2285.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Y.  O. 
Amer:    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  INOUYE: 

S.  2286.  A  bill  to  Include  Guam  within  the 
purview  of  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax 
Act  and  related  provisions  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Finance: 

S.  2287  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  unincor- 
porated territory  of  Guam  shall  be  repre- 
sented In  Congress  by  a  Territorial  Deputy 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs:  and 

S.  2288.  A  bill  to  require  the  payment  of 
prevailing  rates  of  wages  on  Federal  public 
works  on  Guam,  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  iNotrrE  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Habtke,  Bfr.  Habt.  Mr.  Moss.  Mr. 
iNomrB  and  Mr.  PaoirrT) : 

S.  2289.  A  bill  to  amend  the  InterstaU 
Commerce  Act.  as  amended,  in  order  to  make 
unlawful,  as  unreasonable  and  unjust  dis- 
crimination against  and  an  undue  burden 
upon  Interstate  commerce,  certain  property 
tax  asoessments  of  common  and  contract  car- 
rier property,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  MAONiraoN  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
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By    Mr.    HARRIS    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Bath,  Mr.  Cannon.  Mr.  Habt,  Mr. 

iNOim,  Mr.  MANsriELD.  Mr.  Mon- 

OAUC.   Mr,  Randolph,   Mr.   Roicorr, 

Mr.  Ttdxnos,  and  Mr.  YABSOBOtroH)  : 

S.  2290.  A  bill  to  provide  opportunities  for 

American    youth    to    serve    in    policymaking 

positions  and  to  participate  In  national.  State, 

and  local  programs  of  social  and  economic 

benefit  to  the  country:  to  the  Committee  on 

Government  Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Habbis  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading,) 

By  Mr,  CRANSTON: 
S.  2291.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  establish  a  national  wild- 
life refuge  in  the  south  San  Francisco  Bay 
area;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hruska  )  : 
S.  2292.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  223,  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  to  regulate  UtlgaUon 
concerning  source  of  evidence,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McClellan,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  PELL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mag- 
NUsoN,  Mr.  Pastobe.  and  Mr,  Fomg)  : 
S,  2293.  A  bin  to  amend  the  NaUonal  Sea 
Grant  College  and  Program  Act  of  1966  In 
order  to  extend  the  authorizations  for  the 
purposes  of  such  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Latjor  and  Public  Welfare  (by  unanimous 
consent) ,  and  if  and  when  reported,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce  (by  unani- 
mous consent) , 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr,  Peix  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.  2294.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  U  Kam  Un; 
and 

S.  2295.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chan  Chung 
Sau:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CANNON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

BiBLf)  : 

S.  2296.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 

the  Interior  to  grant  easements  with  respect 

to  public  lands  for  certain  purposes;  to  the 

Conunlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarics  of  Mr.  Cannon  when  he 

introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 

a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia   (for 
Mr.  Dodo)  : 
S.  2297.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Lynch; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  VlrglnU  (for 
Mr.  Sparkman  )  : 
S.  2298.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  so  as  to  provide  for  an  Independ- 
ent Federal  agency  for  the  supervision  of 
federaUy  chartered  credit  unions,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

( See  the  remarics  of  Mr.  Bybd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia when  he  introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  2299.  A  bin  granting  Jurisdiction  to  the 
Court  of  Claims  to  render  Judgment  on  cer- 
tain claims  of  the  Algonac  Manufacturing 
Co.  and  John  A.  Maxwell  against  the  United 
States:  and 

S.  2300.  A  bill  lor  the  reUef  of  Betty  J. 
Nell:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HART   (for  himself,  Mr.  Bub- 
dick.  Mr.  Hatkelo.  Mr.  Inoute,  Mr. 
Javits,  Mr.  McCabtht,  Mr.  Mondale, 
Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Pboxmibx.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Young 
of  Ohio ) : 
S  2301.  A  bin  to  abolish  the  death  penalty 
under  all  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes:    to   the  Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Habt  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 

S.J.  Res.  114.  A  Joint  resolution  to  honor 
the  cltlzen-Juror  and  the  modern  Jury  sys- 
tem: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cranston  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Jackson)  : 

S.J.  Res.  115.  A  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  designate  the  period  be- 
ginning November  2,  1969,  and  ending  No- 
vember 8,  1969,  as  "National  Executive  House- 
keepers Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  2286,  S,  2287,  AND  S.  2288— INTRO- 
DUCTION OF  BILLS  CORRECTING 
INEQUITIES  AGAINST  GUAM 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  Guam 
has  been  a  possession  of  the  United 
States  since  December  1898  and  achieved 
territorial  status  in  1950,  However,  de- 
spite the  increasing  assistance  given  to 
the  Territory  of  Guam  and  its  citizens, 
Guam  has  not  been  included  under  the 
provisions  or  benefits  of  a  number  of  laws 
that  other  citizens  of  the  United  States 
enjoy.  We  in  Hawaii  fully  understand 
the  difRculties  and  peculiar  status  that 
the  citizens  of  Guam  must  bear  and. 
therefore,  I  am  today  introducing  several 
bills  to  correct  a  number  of  inequities 
Guam's  citizens  face. 

One  measure  would  extend  to  Guam 
the  provisions  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 
The  Davis-Bacon  Act  provides  that 
laborers  and  mechanics  employed  on  the 
construction  or  repair  of  public  build- 
ings of  the  United  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  be  paid  what  is  known  as 
the  "prevailing  wage"  in  the  area.  My 
bill  would  include  the  Territory  of  Guam 
under  the  coverage  of  this  act. 

When  both  Hawaii  and  Alaska  had 
territorial  status,  the  provisions  of  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  were  extended  to  them 
in  June  of  1940.  I  am  hopeful  that  my 
measure  to  include  Guam  under  the 
coverage  of  this  act  will  receive  speedy 
consideration  by  the  Congress. 

Another  measure  I  am  introducing  to- 
day would  include  Guam  under  the  na- 
tional unemployment  compensation  pro- 
gram that  is  administered  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Hawaii  and  Alaska  were 
covered  imder  the  provisions  of  this  act 
at  the  start  of  the  progrsun.  The  10th 
Guam  Legislature  has  petitioned  the 
Congress  to  have  Guson  included  imder 
the  benefits  of  this  program.  Enactment 
of  this  measure  would  be  of  minimal  cost 
to  the  Federal  Government  since  the  em- 
ployers and  employees  on  Guam  would 
pay  into  the  fund  and  benefits  would  not 
be  received  until  2  years  from  the  date 
the  payments  were  first  collected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bills 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2286).  to  include  Guam 
within  the  purview  of  the  Federal  Unem- 
ployment Tax  Act  and  related  provisions 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  introduced  by 
Mr.  INOXTYE,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance; 

The  bill  (S.  2287) ,  to  provide  that  the 
unincorporated  territory  of  Guam  shall 
be  represented  in  Congress  by  a  Terri- 
torial Deputy  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, introduced  by  Mr.  Inouye,  was 


received,  read  twice  by  its  title  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs;  and 

The  bill  (S.  2288)  to  require  the  pay- 
ment of  prevailing  rates  of  wages  on 
Federal  public  works  on  Guam,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Inottye,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title  "and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


S,  2289— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  ELIMINATE  DISCRIMINATION 
TAXATION  OF  COMMON  CARRIER 
PROPERTY 

Mr,  MAGNUSON,  Mr,  President,  I  in- 
troduce on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senators 
Hartke,  Hart,  Moss,  Inoitye,  and 
PROtTTY,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to 
provide  a  means  to  eliminate  discrimina- 
tory taxation  of  common  carrier  prop- 
erty. The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  elimi- 
nate the  longstanding  burden  on  our 
national  transportation  system  arising 
out  of  discriminatory  State  and  local 
taxation  of  Interstate  carrier  property. 

This  proposed  legislation  contains  two 
parts.  The  first  part,   to   briefly  sum- 
marize, makes  it  unlawful  as  a  burden 
against  interstate  commerce  for  a  State 
or  locality  to  assess,  collect,  or  impose  a 
higher  rate  of  property  tax  on  interstate 
carriers  than  on  other  taxpayers.  Unfor- 
tunately, interstate  carriers,  especially 
railroads,  are  easy  prey  for  State  and 
local  tax  assessors.  They  cannot  just  pull 
up  their  lines  and  terminals  and  leave  a 
State  when  they  are  oppressively  taxed. 
There  is  precedent  for  this  provision  in 
the  language  of  section  13<4)  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act,  which  declares 
unlawful  a  State's  requiring  a  carrier  to 
charge  intrastate  rates  so  low  as  tty  be 
imfair  or  to  discriminate  against,  or  to 
place  a  burden  on  interstate  commerce. 
The  second  part  of  the  bill  allows  an 
aggrieved  interstate  carrier  to  bring  suit 
in  a  Federal  district  court  to  challenge 
the  excessive  portion  of  a  State  or  local 
transportation  property  tax.  In  such  a 
suit,  the  carrier  challenging  any  State  or 
local  tax  would  have  the  burden  of  proof. 
In  the  past,  I  was  reluctant  to  urge  en- 
actment of  similar  legislation  because  I 
believed  the  State  taxing  agencies  and 
State  courts  should  be  given  every  oppor- 
tunity to  correct  their  outdated  proce- 
dures which  result  in  discriminatory  tax- 
ation of  carriers.  But  this  problem  is  not 
a  new  one,  and  year  after  year  has  gone 
by  without  corrective  State  action.  Some 
9  years  ago,  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolu- 
tions 29,  151,  and  244  of  the  86th  Con- 
gress, the  Senate  authorized  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  special  study  group  on 
transportation    policies    in    the    United 
States.  This  study  group  submitted  its 
national  policy  study  report  8  years  ago, 
including  recommendations  on  means  to 
eliminate  State  and  local  discriminatory 
taxation  of  carriers.  This  study  group 
confirmed  that  there  was  a  "studied  and 
deliberate  practice  of  assessing  railroad 
property  at  a  proportion  of  full  value 
substantially  higher  than  other  property 
subject  to  the  same  tax  rates."  The  study 
group  favorably  recommended  a  bill  to 
eliminate  this  discriminatory  state  tax- 
ation. 
Last  year  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
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mlUce  favorsUy  reported  a  bill.  S.  927, 
Identical  to  the  one  I  introduce  today.  At 
the  Commerce  Committee  hearings  held 
during  the  90th  Ccmgress  on  S.  927. 
StAtes  asked  that  they  be  given  just  a 
little  more  time  to  take  care  of  this  mat- 
ter themselves.  The  committee  agreed 
and  amended  8.  927  to  allow  the  States 
3  more  years,  after  enactment,  to  correct 
this  matter.  Certainly  if  the  States  are 
ready  and  willing  to  provide  equal  Justice 
In  taxation  to  all  their  taxpayers,  another 
3  years  should  be  sufDclent  for  them  to 
adjust  their  practices  and  laws. 

As  the  Department  of  Transportation 
•aid  in  favorably  commenting  on  legisla- 
tion to  ellmlimte  discriminatory  taxa- 
tion: 

Reform  In  ttaaae  acpecta  of  property  tax  ad- 
ministration which  affect  Interstate  com- 
merce should  be  accelerated.  The  present  sys- 
tem In  addition  to  Its  discriminatory  aspect, 
results  In  the  added  burden  of  Increased 
transportation  coats  to  the  cona\uner. 

During  the  last  Congress  the  Depart- 
ment, of  Transportation  and  the  Inter- 
state-Commerce Commission  expressed 
support  for  the  objectives  of  this  legis- 
lation to  eliminate  discriminatory  State 
tax  practices  which  weaken  our  national 
transportation  system  and  burden  our 
Nation's  consumers. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  bill 
would  in  no  way  alter  the  freedom  of  a 
State  to  tax  its  taxpayers  so  long  as  in- 
terstate carriers  are  accorded  equal  tax 
treatment  with  other  taxpayers.  In  the 
majority  of  States  that  now  grant  equal 
tax  justice  to  all  taxpayers.  State  prop- 
erty tax  assessments  and  rates  would  in 
no  way  be  touched  by  this  bill.  In  the  re- 
maining States.  3  years  would  be  pro- 
vided by  this  measure  for  the  States  to 
adjust  their  tax  practices.  Eveh~-aL  the 
end  of  3  years,  no  change  wouldbe  re- 
quired of  any  State  unless  and^ratil  an 
affected  carrier  could  prove  in  court  that 
State  discriminatory  tax  practices  exist 
Only  when  a  carrier  proves  In  court  that 
a  State  is  discrlminatorlly  taxing  car- 
rier property,  would  this  statute  have  an 
effect  on  State  tax  practices. 

Ultimately,  the  shipper  and  consumer 
pay  the  bill  for  discriminatory  taxation 
of  transportation.  Not  only  are  such 
taxes  reflected  in  the  transportation  costs 
of  goods  purchased  by  the  consumer,  but 
also  the  consumers  of  States  which  do 
not  discriminate  are  forced  to  share  the 
cost  of  these  burdensome  tolls. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  the  close  of  miy  remarks  on  this  pro- 
posed legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2289)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act.  as  amended,  in  or- 
der to  make  unlawful,  as  unreasonable 
and  unjust  discrimination  against  and 
»v  undue  burden  upon  interstate  com- 
merce, certain  property  tax  assessments 
of  common  and  contract  carrier  prop- 
erty, and  for  other  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Magnuson  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


8.  3388 

Be  it  enmeted  by  the  Sentri*  mnd  Houm 
of  Rei»re*entative$  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as  amended.  U 
amended  by  Inserting  after  section  3fi  thereof 
a  new  section  3fta  as  follows: 

"Sac  aSa.  (1)  NotwlthBtandlng  the  provi- 
sions of  section  203(b),  the  following  action 
by  any  State,  or  subdivision  or  agency 
thereof,  whether  such  action  be  taken  pur- 
suant to  a  constltutlo'nal  provision,  statute, 
or  administrative  order  or  practice,  or  other- 
wise. Is  hereby  declared  to  constitute  an  un- 
reasonable and  unjust  discrimination  against 
and  an  undue  burden  upon  interstate  com- 
merce and  Is  hereby  forbidden  and  declared 
to  be  unlawful:  (a)  the  assessment  (but  only 
to  the  extent  of  any  portion  baaed  on  exces- 
sive values  as  hereinafter  described),  for 
purposes  of  a  property  tax  levied  by  any  tax- 
ing district,  of  transportation  property  pur- 
suant to  a  constitutional  provision,  statute, 
or  administrative  order  or  practice,  or  other- 
wise, Is  hereby  declared  to  constitute  an 
unreasonable  and  unjust  dlkcrlmlnatlon 
against  and  an  undue  burden  upon  Inter- 
state commerce  and  is  hereby  forbidden  and 
declared  to  be  unlawful:  (a)  the  assessmpnt 
( but  only  to  the  extent  of  any  portion  based 
on  excessive  values  as  hereinafter  described), 
for  purposes  of  a  property  tax  levied  by  any 
taxing  district,  of  transportation  property 
owned  or  used  by  any  common  or  contract 
carrier  subject  to  economic  regulation  pur- 
kuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  at  a  value  which  bears  a 
higher  ratio  to  the  true  nuirket  value  of  such 
transportation  property  than  the  assessed 
value  of  all  other  property  In  the  taxing  dis- 
trict subject  to  a  property  tax  levy  bears  to 
the  true  market  vaue  of  all  such  other  prop- 
erty: (b)  the  collection  of  any  tax  on  the 
portion  of  said  assessment  so  declared  to  be 
unlawful:  or  (c)  the  collection  of  any  ad 
valorem  property  tax  on  such  transportation 
property  at  a  tax  rate  higher  than  tax  rates 
applicable  to  any  other  property  in  the  tax- 
ing district. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
secUon  1341.  title  28.  United  States  Code,  or 
of  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  State,  the 
district  courts  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  Jurisdiction,  upon  complaint  and  after 
hearing,  to  Issue  such  writs  of  Injunction  or 
other  property  process,  mandatory  or  other- 
wise, as  may  be  neceskary  to  restrain  any 
State,  or  subdlvlalon  or  agency  thereof,  or 
any  person  from  doing  anything  or  perform- 
ing any  act  declared  by  paragraph  ( 1 )  hereof 
to  be  unlawful:  Provided,  however.  That 
such  Jurisdiction  shall  not  be  exclusive  of 
that  which  any  Federal  or  State  court  may 
otherwise  have:  And  provided  further.  That 
the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  (2)  shall 
not  become  effective  until  three  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment." 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill  to  amend  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  to  provide  a  means  to  eliminate  dis- 
criminatory taxation  of  common  carrier 
property. 

The  bill  has  both  a  substantive  and 
a  procedural  aspect.  First,  it  would 
amend  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to 
declare  unlawful,  as  an  unreasonable 
and  unjust  discrimination  against  and 
an  undue  burden  upon  interstate  com- 
merce, the  "assessment  of  property  of 
any  common  carrier  which  bears  a  higher 
ratio  to  its  true  market  value  than  the 
assessed  value  of  other  property  In  the 
taxing  district  subject  to  the  same  prop- 
erty tax  levy.  Second,  it  would  provide 
a  remedy  In  the  FederA  courts  for  such 
carriers  against  the  collection  of  any 
tax  based  on  such  unlawful  assessments. 


Like  Senator  Maokuson  I  hesitate  to 
endorse  any  legislation  that  imposes  Fed- 
eral restrictions  on  State  taxation  poli- 
cies. But  in  this  case  too  many  States 
have  failed  to  take  action  to  correct  a 
manifestly  inequitable  taxation  policy 
By  allowing  the  States  3  years  within 
which  to  act  after  the  legislation  becomes 
law.  this  bill  is  eminently  fair.  It  would 
be  grossly  unfair  to  the  railroads  and 
other  carriers  as  well  as  to  citizens  of 
nondiscriminating  States  to  allow  the 
existing  situation  to  continue  unabated. 


S.  2290— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
YOUTH  PARTICIPATION  ACT  OP 
1969 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  the  Youth 
Participation  Act  of  1969.  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide increased  opportunities  for  younr 
people  to  serve  and  participate  in  thf 
institutions  which  direct  our  society  anr 
control  its  quality 

The  bill  is  cosponsored  by  Senator.' 
Bayh.  Cannow.  Hart.  Inouye.  Mansfield, 
MoNOALC,  Randolph.  Ribicoff.  Tydings. 
and  Yarborough. 

A  year  ago.  I  introduced  a  similar  bill. 
Many  excellent  suggestions  concerning 
the  legislation  have  been  made  since  then 
and  are  incorporated  in  the  act  of  1969. 
resulting  in  a.  more  responsive  and  posi- 
tive program. 

We  cannot  continue  to  describe  or  dis- 
cuss America's  young  people  in  the 
cliches  of  the  past. 

It  is  not  totally  pertinent  to  say  that 
today's  young  people  are  the  best  we  have 
ever  had.  We  do  not  know  for  sure  if  that 
is  true.  What  is  pertinent  is  that  they 
are  the  only  young  people  we  have. 

We  can  no  longer  say  to  youth:  "The 
future  is  yours."  Because  today  youth 
replies:  "We  don't  want  to  wait  until 
then." 

They  want  to  participate  now. 

This  summer,  as  graduation  exercises 
take  place  on  the  Nation's  campuses, 
these  restless  young  people  will  come 
forward  to  seek  a  role  in  our  social  in- 
stitutions. They  are  vocal,  well  informed 
and  well  educated.  They  have  learned  the 
ways  of  power  and  they  are  impatient  to 
exercise  it. 

We  cannot  agree  with  all  the  demands 
this  new  breed  will  make,  nor  can  insti- 
tutions tolerate  violence  or  unlawful  in- 
timidation. Neither  can  we  deny  legiti- 
mate requests  for  a  share  in  helping 
shape  the  policies  and  institutions  that 
control  their  lives. 

One  of  the  most  compelling  facts  about 
today's  youth  is  their  number.  In  1940 
the  percentage  of  our  population  under 
25  was  40  percent;  today  it  is  47  percent 
By  1972,  about  half  of  our  total  popu- 
lation will  be  imder  25. 

This  fact  alone  should  encourage  us  to 
provide  a  significant  role  for  the  talents 
and  energies  of  this  potent  natural  re- 
source. 

And  today's  young  people  are  more 
aware  of  the  world  at  a  much  earlier  age 
than  the  generations  which  preceded 
them. 

At  the  earliest  ages,  they  are  instantly 
linked,  through  the  most  sophisticated 
communications  with  a  starving  African 
child,  a  war  being  fought  on  the  other 
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side  of  the  globe,  a  riot  In  a  city  hun- 
dreds of  miles  away — and,  soon,  with  the 
surface  of  the  moon. 

Not  too  long  ago,  college  was  a  priv- 
ilege of  the  Nation's  elite.  Today,  6  mil- 
lion young  people  are  in  college.  That 
represents  more  than  half  of  all  high 
school  graduates. 

Today's  young  generation,  eager  to 
assume  responsibility,  is  also  the  best 
prepared  one  we  have  ever  had. 

With  a  superior  education,  earlier  ma- 
turity and  a  much  quicker  and  greater 
awareness  of  the  world  around  them, 
today's  youth  often  grasp  the  realities 
of  society  with  more  perception  than 
many  of  us  who  are  older. 

The  framers  of  our  Constitution  had 
faith  in  young  people.  One  is  eligible  for 
election  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
at  the  age  of  25,  the  Senate  at  age  30 
and  the  Presidency  at  35. 

America  has  always  been  a  young  na- 
tion; and  America's  greatest  promise  has 
always  been  to  her  youth.  But  now  a 
cruel  irony  threatens  us — some  young 
Americans  view  our  established  Insti- 
tutions with  distrust  and  hostility. 

Some  display  what  Dr.  Erich  Fromm 
calls  an  "irrational  destructiveness"  that 
comes  when  hope  is  gone. 

Some  are  simply  apathetic  and  al- 
ienated. 

Most  are  concerned  at)out  America's 
future  and  are  committed  to  improving 
the  quality  of  life  for  all  our  citizens. 

But  they  are  frustrated  because  of  a 
sense  of  powerlessness — an  inability  to 
influence  policies  or  events. 

Certainly  such  progrsuns  as  the  Peace 
Corps  and  Vista  have  been  so  successful 
because  they  give  young  people  a  chance 
to  participate,  to  effect  changes.  Yet,  they 
are  not  enough. 

Today's  youth  want  more.  They  want  a 
voice  in  shaping  policy  and  in  making 
decisions. 

But  the  longer  we  wait  to  recognize 
this  need,  the  greater  the  possibility  that 
the  racial  minority  will  grow,  capturing 
imagination  and  commitment  of  more 
voung  people.  If  this  happens,  more  of 
Ihe  zeal  and  vigor  of  youth,  which  our 
country  so  desperately  needs,  may  be 
dissipated. 

While  we  must  find  a  way  to  create 
meaningful  programs  for  youth,  we  must 
beware  of  institutionalizing  youth. 
Neither  should  we  structure  programs 
that  are  suited  only  to  college  students. 
Youth  programs  must  be  flexible  enough 
to  use  the  talents  of  all  of  our  yoimg 
people — rich  and  poor,  black  and  white, 
more  educated  and  less  educated. 

There  is  truth,  but  no  originality,  in 
the  statement  that  youth  is  this  coun- 
try's greatest  resource.  The  originality 
will  be  in  what  we  do  with  it. 

I  believe  we  are  ready  to  use  this  re- 
source now.    '  ~ 

The  bill  I  am  offering  attempts  to  in- 
crease opportunities  for  yoimg  people  to 
have  a  responsible  and  creative  role  in 
this  country's  future. 

The  Youth  Participation  Act  of  1969 
calls  for  the  establishment  of  a  Founda- 
tion on  Youth  Participation  and  a  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission  on  Youth. 
The  Foundation  on  Youth  Participa- 
tion would  be  composed  of  a  12-member 
CXV ^903— Part  11 


board  of  trustees.  Members  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  conflrmed 
by  the  Senate.  Each  member  would  serve 
for  3  years  and  would  be  required  to  be 
under  36  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  or 
her  appointment. 

Subject  to  supervision  and  direction  by 
the  board  of  trustees,  the  Foundation 
programs  would  be  carried  out  by  a  Di- 
rectof  and  Deputy  Director.  Both  the 
Director  and  his  Deputy  would  also  be 
aiH>olnted  by  the  President  and  con- 
flrmed by  the  Senate. 

The  Foundation,  as  its  primary  func- 
tion, would  make  grants  to  public  and 
nonprofit  agencies  which  sponsor  pro- 
grams for  youth  under  25  years  of  age. 

The  Foundation  would  also  encourage 
Government  and  industry  to  invest  in 
youth  participation  programs. 

Another  function  of  the  Foundation 
would  be  to  offer  technical  assistance  to 
those  public  and  private  agencies  which 
contribute  to  the  Foimdation  efforts. 

The  Foimdation  would  maintain  an 
information  center  on  youth  progrsims. 
There  are  presently  98  youth  programs 
operating  in  this  country.  We  need  to 
assemble  the  facts  concerning  these  pro- 
grams in  a  central  location  where  they 
are  more  readily  accessible  and  easier 
for  a  young  person  to  learn  about. 

In  addition,  the  Foimdation  would  fa- 
cilitate a  free  exchange  of  information 
and  ideas  among  existing  youth  organi- 
zations, resulting  in  a  more  efficient  use 
of  already  established  programs. 

In  addition  to  the  Foundation,  the  act 
provides  for  a  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Youth. 

The  Commission,  composed  of  nine 
members,  would  be  appointed  by  the 
President.  At  least  four  of  the  nine  Com- 
mission members  would  be  under  25 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  appointment. 
The  Commission  would  be  called  upon 
to  investigate  matters  of  concern  to 
youth,  and  to  the  Nation,  such  as  campus 
disorders,  and  also  would  investigate 
youth  programs  to  determine  that  the 
programs  are  in  fact  providing  opportu- 
nities for  youth. 

The  Commission  would  be  directly  re- 
sponsible to  the  President  and  the  Com- 
mission would  advise  the  President  and 
the  Foundation  as  to  ways  of  increasing 
participation  of  youth  in  our  society. 

Many  other  actions,  such  as  providing 
for  18-year-olds  to  vote,  must  be  taken. 
But  the  act  of  1969.  establishing  a  Foun- 
dation and  a  Commission  to  perform  the 
functions  just  described,  would  be  an 
important  part  of  an  effective  effort  to 
involve  youth  in  a  meaningful  manner  in 
the  affairs  of  our  society,  recognizing  the 
faith  and  strong  hope  that  a  majority  of 
youth  have  in  the  future  of  this  Nation. 
Dr.  Erich  Fromm.  when  discussing 
hope,  stated : 


sent  that  a  summary  of  the  bill  and  the 
bill  itself  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
suid  summary  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2290)  to  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  American  youth  to  serve  in 
policymaking  positions  and  to  partici- 
pate in  national,  State,  and  local  pro- 
grams of  social  and  economic  benefit  to 
the  country.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Harris 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Those  whose  hope  Is  weak  settle  down  for 
oomfort  or  for  violence;  those  whose  hope 
Is  strong  see  and  cherish  all  signs  of  new  life 
and  are  ready  every  moment  to  help  the 
birth  of  that  which  Is  ready  to  be  born. 

I  hope  that  during  this  session  of  Con- 
gress we  can  offer  a  sign  of  new  life  and 
take  prompt  and  favorable  action  on  the 
Youth  Participation  Act  of  1969.  which 
is  ready  to  be  bom. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


S.  2290 
Be  it  enacted   by   the   Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

SHOHT    TFTLE 

Sec.  101.  This  Act  may  be  cited  a«  the 
"Youth  Participation  Act  of  1969". 

STATEMENT    OF    I»URPOSE 

SEC.  102.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  encouragement  of  youth  participation 
in  national.  State,  and  local  programs  of  so- 
cial and  economic  benefit  to  the  country  is 
an  appropriate  matter  of  concern  to  the 
Federal  Government; 

(2)  American  youth  today  are  maturing— 
physically  and  intellectually— at  earlier  ages 
than  ever  before,  yet  technological  and  other 
advances  have  eliminated  opportunities  of 
work  for  an  Increasing  proportion  of  the 
young,  while  requiring  them  to  continue 
their  education  In  order  to  acquire  the  skills 
and  knowledge  demanded  by  a  sophisticated 
economy,  and  as  a  consequence,  the  period 
during  which  young  people  must  wait  to  en- 
ter society  as  productive  members  In  posi- 
tions of  power  and  responsibility  lasts  longer 
for  youth  today  than  for  any  previous  gen- 
eration; 

(3)  the  extension  of  the  period  during 
which  youth  are  waiting  to  enter  society,  the 
unprecedented  rapidity  of  recent  techno- 
logical and  social  change  and  the  emergence 
of  huge,  impersonal  Institutions  have  helped 
to  produce  social  cleavages  between  older 
and  younger  Americans  that  are  wider  than 
the  distances  which  separated  past  genera- 
tions from  one  another,  and  these  cleavages 
may  grow  unless  the  Nation  deliberately 
creates  a  forum  for  a  mutually  respectful 
and  meaningful  exchange  of  opinions  be- 
tween old  and  young  and  develops  viable 
means  by  wlilch  the  young  can  participate 
more  directly  In  American  life  and  Institu- 
tions and  m  decision  making  processes; 

(4)  acute  problems  of  economic  Inequality, 
racial  discrimination,  and  social  Inequity 
continue  to  burden  the  Nation  and  prevent 
It  from  achieving  Its  full  economic  poten- 
tial, from  developing  the  full  human  re- 
sources of  all  of  Its  citizens,  and  from  fully 
realizing  Its  democratic  principles; 

(5)  m  the  Idealism,  energy,  and  Imagina- 
tion of  American  youth,  the  Nation  possesses 
resources  which  can  be  mobilized  to  help  re- 
lieve these  problems,  and  are  not  now  fully 
employed  because  the  Nation  lacks  ade- 
quate  Institutions  through  which  young 
people  can  channel  their  potential  contribu- 
tion to  the  national  welfare;   and 

(6)  programs  at  the  national  level,  such 
as  the  Peace  Corps,  and  programs  at  the 
State  and  local  levels  which  rely  heavily  on 
the  interest  and  participation  of  youth,  now 
lack  the  necessary  coordination  to  Insure 
the  maximum  partlclpaUon  of  youth. 
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(b)  In  order  to  Implement  the  finding*  act 
forth  In  •ubaecUon  (») ,  It  U  the  piupoee  of 
thU  Act  to  create  a  new  program,  which  will 
help  to  direct  the  resources  of  youth  to  the 
solution  of  critical  needs  of  the  country  and 
encourage  the  fuller  participation  of  youth 
In  American  public  life,  by  offering  young 
people  opportunities  to  p&rUclpate  In  the 
planning,  administration,  and  operation  of 
programs  which  benefit  our  society  and 
economy,  and  by  establishing  national  and 
State  forums  for  the  discussion  and  reeolu- 
tlon  of  problems  concerning  youth. 

DxrurmoNa 

Sbc.  103.  As  used  In  thU  Act — 

(1)  "youth  program"  means  any  program 
designed  to  provide  opportunities  for  youth 
to  serve  or  participate  in  projects  of  a  social 
or  economic  benefit  to  the  local  community, 
the  State,  or  the  Umted  States:  and 

(3)  "private  nonprofit  organization"  means 
any  organization,  including  any  organiza- 
tion owned  or  operated  by  one  or  more  cor- 
porations, agencies,  or  associations,  no  part 
of  the  net  earnings  of  which  Inures,  or  may 
lawfully  Inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any  private 
shareholder  or  Individual. 

TITLE  II— POtTNDATION  ON  YOUTH 
•  —        PARTICIPATION 

"    »ai'AB.18H  KENT     or    rOONDATIOK     ON 
TOOTH    PAjmCIPATION 

Skc.  aoi.  ia>  There  is  hereby  established 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
an  agency  to  be  known  as  the  Foundation 
on  Touth  Participation  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  'Foundation") . 

(b)  The  Foundation  shall  be  subject  to 
the  supervision  and  direction  of  a  Board  of 
Trustees  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
•Board").  The  Board  shall  be  composed  of 
twelve  members  appointed  by  the  President 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  of  whom  at  least  eight  shall  be  per- 
sons who  at  the  time  of  their  appointment 
have  not  attained  thlrty-slx  years  of  age.  The 
Director  of  the  Foundation  shall  be  an  ex 
officio  member  of  the  Board.  In  making  ap- 
pointments, the  President  shall  consider  rec- 
ommendations from  youth  organizations, 
business  and  professional  organizations,  and 
from  public  agencies  conducting  or  assisting 
programs  relevant  to  young  people. 

(c)  The  term  of  office  of  appointed  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  shall  be  three  years,  except 
that — 

(1)  the  members  first  taking  office  shall 
serve  as  designated  by  the  President,  four  for 
a  term  of  one  year,  four  for  a  term  of  two 
years,  and  four  for  a  term  of  three  years;  and 

(2)  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy shall  serve  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed. 

(d)  Members  of  the  Board  who  are  not 
regular  full- time  employee*  of  the  United 
States  shall,  while  serving  on  business  of 
the  Foimdatlon.  be  entitled  to  receive  com- 
pensaUon  at  rates  fixed  by  the  President 
but  not  exceeding  $100  per  diem.  Including 
travel  time:  and  while  so  serving  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business. 
All  members  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses, 
including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  by  section  5703  of  tlUe  5,  United 
States  Code,  for  persons  In  Oovemment  serv- 
ice employed  Intermittently. 

(e)  The  President  shall  call  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  of  the  FoundaUon  at  which 
the  first  order  of  business  shall  be  the  elec- 
tion of  a  chairman  and  a  vice  chairman  who 
shall  serve  for  a  term  of  one  year.  The  vice 
chairman  shall  perform  the  duties  of  the 
chairman  In  his  absence. 

(f)  Any  vacancy  In  the  Board  shall  not 
affect  Its  powers  and  seven  members  of  the 
Board  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

DIUCTOB   AND   0SPI7TT    DniCTOB 

Sxc.  30a.  (a)  There  shaU  be  a  Director  and 
a  Deputy  Director  of  the  Foundation  who 


shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
In  making  such  appolntmenu  the  President 
Is  requested  to  give  due  consideration  to  any 
recommendations  submitted  to  him  by  the 
Board.  The  Director  shall  be  the  chief  exec- 
utive officer  of  the  Foundation.  Each  shall 
serve  for  a  term  of  four  years  unless  previ- 
ously removed  by  the  President.  The  Deputy 
Director  shall  perform  such  functions  as  the 
Director,  with  the  approval  of  the  Founda- 
tion, may  prescribe,  and  be  acting  Director 
during  the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Di- 
rector or  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  In  the 
office  of  the  Director. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Foundation  subject  to  Its  su- 
pervision and  direction,  and  shall  carry  out 
such  other  functions  as  the  Foundation  may 
delegate  to  him  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title. 

ruNcnoNs  or  the  roiTNOATioif 
Skc.  aoa.   (a)    It  shall  be  the  function  of 
the  Foundation  to — 

( 1 )  make  grants  to  public  agencies  and 
nonprofit  private  organizations,  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title  as  the  Board  deems 
appropriate,  for — 

( A )  the  establishment  of  State  programs  of 
youth  participation  approved  by  the  Board: 

(B)  the  development  and  operation,  by 
public  agencies  and  nonprofit  private  organi- 
zations, of  programs  under  which  young  peo- 
ple who  have  not  attained  25  years  of  age 
are  recruited,  selected,  trained,  and  employed 
In  social  and  economic  programs  of  benefit 
to  local  communities,  especially  programs 
which  concern  youth  generally  and  programs 
designed  to  reduce  poverty  and  physical 
blight.  Improve  health,  education,  and  welfare 
of  the  people  concerned,  end  racial  discrimi- 
nation, and  achieve  equal  Justice  under  law 
for  all  citizens:  and 

(C)  the  development  of  coherent  plana 
and  programs,  by  such  public  agencies  and 
private  nonprofit  organizations,  which  en- 
sure the  meaningful  participation  of  young 
people  who  have  not  attained  25  years  of  age 
In  policy  making  positions  of  governmental 
and  private  organizations  which  administer 
social  and  economic  programs,  described  in 
subparagraph  (B); 

(2)  encourage  private  Industry  and  charita- 
ble educational  foundations  to  Invest  In 
youth  participation  programs: 

( 3 )  encourage  State  and  local  public  agen- 
cies to  develop  and  adequately  fund  youth 
participation  programs; 

(4)  provide  technical  assistance,  either  di- 
rectly or  by  way  of  grant  or  contract,  to 
States  and  otherwise  encourage  the  establish- 
ment of  appropriate  programs  of  youth  par- 
UclpaUon  at  the  State  level: 

(5)  establish  and  maintain  a  national  in- 
formation center  to  collect,  store,  and  analyze 
information  with  respect  to  youth  programs 
and  volunteer  programs  conducted  by  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local  public  agencies  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  organizations  In  order  to  dis- 
seminate appropriate  materials  concerning 
any  such  youth  or  volunteer  program  (In- 
cluding an  evaluation  thereof)  which  the 
Director  determines  Is  successful  In  carrying 
out  the  purposes  for  which  It  was  established; 
and 

(S)  establish  and  encourage  the  adoption 
of  procedures  to  assure  the  free  exchange 
of  Information  concerning  volunteer  oppor- 
tunities In  Volunteers  in  Service  to  America. 
the  Peace  Corps,  Uie  Job  Corps,  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps,  the  Federal  volunteer 
program  established  under  this  title  and  any 
other  relevant  Federal  youth  program.  In- 
cluding making  available  streamlined  ap- 
plication procedures  for  service  in  such  pro- 
gram*. 

(b)  No  payment  may  be  made  pursuant  to 
paragraphs  (1),  and  (6)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  except  upon  application 
therefore,  which  is  submitted  to  the  Founda- 


tion in  accordance  w*th  regulations  and  pro- 
cedure* established  by  the  Board. 

UMrrATION    ON    PATtCXNTS 

Sxc.  204.  (a)  No  payment  shall  be  made 
pursuant  to  this  title  In  excess  of  90  per 
centum  of  the  coat  of  the  program,  project, 
or  activity  for  which  an  application  is  made. 

(b)  No  compensation  or  stipend  paid  to 
any  volunteer  pursuant  to  this  Act  may  ex- 
ceed $4,000  In  any  fiscal  year.  This  llmiutlon 
shall  not  apply  to  medical  or  travel  expenses 
and  other  necessary  expenses  as  determined 
by  the  Foundation. 

(c)  Assistance  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall 
not  cover  the  cost  of  any  land  acquisition, 
construction,  building  acquisition,  or  ac- 
quisition of  labor  or  equipment. 

AOMINISTEATrVK    PKOVISIONS 

Sec.  205.  (a)  In  addition  to  any  authority 
vested  In  It  by  other  provisions  of  this  title, 
the  Foundation,  In  carrying  out  Its  func- 
tions. Is  authorized  to 

( 1 )  prescribe  such  regulations  as  it  deems 
necessary  governing  the  manner  in  which  Its 
functions  shall  be  carried  out; 

(2)  receive  money  and  other  property  do- 
nated, bequeathed,  or  devised,  without  con- 
dition or  restriction  other  than  that  it  be 
used  for  the  purposes  of  the  Foundation;  and 
to  use,  sell,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  such 
property  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  Its 
functions: 

(3)  in  the  discretion  of  the  Foundation,  re- 
ceive (and  use.  sell,  or  otherwise  dispose  of.  in 
accordance  with  paragraph  (2) )  money  and 
other  property  donated,  bequeathed,  or  de- 
vised to  the  Foundation  with  a  condition  or 
restriction,  including  a  condition  that  the 
Foundation  use  other  funds  of  the  Founda- 
tion for  the  purposes  of  the  gift; 

(4)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  cf 
such  pwrsonnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title: 

(6)  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3109  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code; 

(6)  accept  and  utilize  the  services  of  vol- 
untairy  and  noncompensated  personnel  and 
reimburse  them  for  travel  expenses,  includ- 
ing per  diem,  as  authorized  by  section  5703 
of  tlUe  5.  United  States  Code; 

(7)  enter  Into  contracts,  grants  or  other 
arrangements,  or  modifications  thereof  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  and 
such  contract*  or  modifications  thereof  may, 
with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of-the 
members  of  the  Board,  be  entered  into  with- 
out performance  or  other  bonds,  and  with- 
out regard  to  section  3709  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  (41  US.C.  6)  or  any 
other  provision  of  law  relating  to  competl- 
Uve  bidding; 

(8)  make  advance,  progress,  and  other  pay- 
ment* which  the  Board  deems  necessary 
under  this  title  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3648  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  529): 

(9)  rent  office  space  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; and 

(10)  perform  such  other  duties  as  are  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title. 

(b)  The  Foundation  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  an  annual  re- 
port of  its  operations  under  this  title  which 
shall  Include  a  detailed  statement  of  all 
public  and  private  funds  received  and  ex- 
pended by  it  and  such  recommendations.  In- 
cluding legislative  recommendations,  as  the 
Foundation  deems  appropriate. 

TRANSFER    Or    FDNCTIONS 

Sec.  20«.  (a)  The  functions  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  on  Youth  Opportunity  and 
the  Citizens  Advisory  Board  on  Youth  Op- 
portunity established  pursuant  to  Execu- 
tive Order  11330.  approved  March  6,  1967.  are 
transferred  to  the  Foundation. 

(b)  All  personnel,  assets,  llablUtles,  prop- 
erty, and  records  as  are  determined  by  the 
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Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  be 
employed,  held,  or  vised  primarily  In  con- 
nection with  any  function  transferred  by 
subsection  (a)  are  transferred  to  the 
Foundation. 

OP       DIRECTOR       AND       DKPUTT 
DIRECTOR 


COMPENSATION 


SEC.  207.  (a)  Section  5314  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  clause ; 

■(64)  Director,  Foundation  on  Youth 
Participation.". 

(b)  Section  6315  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  clause: 

•■(92)  Deputy  Director,  Foundation  on 
Youth  Participation". 

APPROPRIATIONS    AtTTHORtZKD 

Sec  208.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  stich  sums,  not  to  exceed 
$20,000,000  in  any  fiscal  year,  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title. 

TTTUt   in NATIONAL   ADVISORY   COMMISSION   ON 

TOI7TH    COMMISSION    ESTABLISHED 

Sec.  301.  (a)  There  i»  established  an  Ad- 
visory Commission  on-  Youth  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Commission"),  composed 
of  9  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent from  among  persons  who  are  recognized 
as  specially  qualified  to  s«ve  on  the  Com- 
mission. In  making  such  appointments  the 
President  shall  give  consideration  to  any 
recommendations  submitted  by  the  Board, 
and  to  the  appointment  ot  Individuals  who 
collectively  will  provide  ^broad  range  of 
experience,  backgrounds.  eSutnitunal  levels, 
occupations,  age  groups,  ethnic  origins,  and 
regional  representation.  At  least  4  members 
appointed  to  the  Commission  shall  not  have 
attained  25  years  of  age  on  the  date  of 
appointment. 

(b)  The  terms  of  office  of  each  member  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  3  yeeirs,  except 
that — 

(1)  the  members  first  taking  office  shall 
serve,  as  designated  by  the  President.  3  for  a 
term  of  1  year.  3  for  a  term  of  2  years,  and  3 
for  n  term  of  3  years;  and 

(2)  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
shall  serve  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  for 
which  his  predecessor  was  appointed. 

(c)  The  President  shall  designate  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Commission  to  serve  as 
Chairman.  Each  Chairman  shall  serve  for 
a  term  of  two  years. 

(d)  Any  vacancy  In  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  Its  powers,  and  5  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

rtTNCTiONs  or  the  commission 

Sec.  302.  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the 
Commission  to— 

( 1 )  investigate  Issues  of  concern  to  youth 
In  America,  Including,  but  not  limited  to, 
student  unrest,  higher  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  blue  collar  youth,  youth  working 
conditions,  and  employment  opportunities 
for  youth  In  government; 

(2)  Investigate,  study,  and  evaluate  youth 
programs  conducted  or  assisted  under  any 
provision  of  Federal  law  to  determine  if  such 
programs  are — 

(A)  being  planned  and  administered  so  as 
to  furnish  substantial  opportunities  for  the 
participation  of  young  people; 

(B)  engaging  volunteers  In  ways  that  per- 
mit and  encourage  them  to  assist  In  the 
planning,  administration,  Euid  evaluation  of 
policies  and  programs; 

(C)  where  appropriate,  assigning  young 
volimteers  to  work  directly  with  clients  and 
beneficiaries  of  federally  assisted  or  con- 
ducted programs;  and 

(D)  providing  experience  which  leads  to 
careers  for  volunteers  In  the  fields  In  which 
they  work; 

(3)  Investigate  federally  conducted  or  as- 
sisted programs  which  directly  affect  the  lives 
of  young  people.  Including,  but  not  limited 
to,  programs  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Selective   Service   System,   the   Justice   De- 


partment, the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  and  de- 
termine ways  of  Improving  such  programs  In 
order  to  make  them  more  responsive  to  the 
needs  and  concerns  of  yotmg  people; 

(4)  advise  the  President,  the  Board,  and 
the  Foundation,  after  consideration  of  the 
andlngs  of  the  Commission,  with  respect  to 


vrnys  of  Increasing  the  participation  of  youth 
in  programs  administered  by  the  Founda- 
tion; 

(6)  consult  with  the  President,  Federal, 
State  and  local  public  agencies  with  respect 
to  governmental  programs  affecting  youth  In 
order  to  recommend  how  such  programs  can 
be  made  more  responsive  to  the  needs  and 
concerns  of  young  people;  and 

(6)  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress  at  least  twice  In  each 
fiscal  year  a  detailed  report  on  the  activities 
of  the  Commission  during  the  6-month  pe- 
riod prior  to  the  preparation  of  the  report, 
together  with  such  recommendations.  In- 
cluding legislative  recommendations,  as  the 
Commission  deems  appropriate,  and  may,  at 
Its  discretion,  prepare  and  transmit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  such  Interim 
reports  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  title. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  POWERS 

Sec.  303.  (a)  The  Commlssloa  Is  author- 
ized to — 

(1)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  staff  personnel.  Including  an  Executive 
Secretary,  as  It  deems  necessary; 

(2)  procure  temporary  and  Intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  is  authorized 
by  section  3109  of  title  5.  United  States  Code; 

(3)  conduct  such  hearings  as  may  be  re- 
quired for  the  performance  of  the  functions 
of  the  Commission,  administer  oaths  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  evidence  In  any  such  he&i- 
Ings  and  issue  subpenas  to  compel  witnesses 
to  appear  and  testify  and  to  compel  the  pro- 
duction of  documentary  evidence  In  any  such 
hearings: 

(4)  Issue,  amend,  and  revoke  such  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  functions  of  the  Commission; 

(5)  enter  Into  contracts  and  other  agree- 
ments with  Federal,  State,  and  local  public 
agencies,  private  firms.  Institutions  and  Indi- 
viduals for  the  conduct  of  such  research  or 
surveys  as  may  be  required  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  functions  of  the  Com- 
mission; 

(6)  secure  from  any  executive  department, 
bureau,  agency,  board,  commission,  office,  in- 
dependent establishment,  or  instrumentality- 
of  the  United  States  Government,  or  of  any 
State,  or  political  subdivision  thereof.  In- 
formation, estimates,  and  statistics  required 
in  the  performance  of  the  functions  of  the 
Commission;  and 

(7)  delegate  to  any  member  of  the  Com- 
mission any  of  the  foregoing  functions. 

(b)  (1)  Subpenas  Issued  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (3)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  bear  the 
signature  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  may  be  served  by  any  person  desig- 
nated by  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
for  that  purpose. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  section  1821  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code,  shall  apply  to  wit- 
nesses summoned  to  appear  at  any  such  hear- 
ing. The  per  diem  and  mileage  allowances 
of  witnesses  so  summoned  under  authority 
conferred  by  this  section  shall  be  paid  from 
funds  appropriated  to  the  Commission. 

(3)  Any  person  who  willfully  neglects  or 
refuses  to  appear,  or  refuses  to  qualify  as  a 
witness  or  to  testify,  or  to  produce  any  evi- 
dence In  obedience  to  any  subpena  duly  Is- 
sued under  authority  of  this  section  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $500.  or  Imprisoned  for 
not  more  than  six  months,  or  both.  Upon  the 
certification  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission of  the  facts  concerning  any  such 
willful  disobedience  by  any  person  to  the 
United  States  attorney  for  any  Judicial  dis- 
trlct  in  which  such  person  resides  or  Is  found. 


such  attorney  shall  proceed  by  Information 
for  the  prosecution  of  such  person  for  such 
offense. 

(c)  Each  department,  bureau,  agency, 
board.  Commission,  office.  Independent  estab- 
lishment, or  Instrumentality  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (a)  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  furnish  such  Informa- 
tion, suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics 
directly  to  the  Commission  upon  written  re- 
quest made  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

COMPENSATION    OF    MEMBERS 

Sec.  304.  Members  of  the  Commission  who 
are  not  regular  full-time  employees  of  the 
United  States  shall,  while  serving  on  busi- 
ness of  the  Commission,  be  entitled  to  receive 
compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the  President, 
but  not  exceeding  $100  per  diem,  including 
travel  time;  and  while  so  serving  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business, 
they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses.  Includ- 
ing per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  au- 
thorized by  section  5703  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  for  persons  In  Government  serv- 
ice employed  intermittently. 

APPROPRIATIONS    AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  305.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000 
in  any  fiscal  year,  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title. 

The  material  presented  by  Mr.  Harris 
follows: 

Summary  or  Youth   Participation  Act  of 
1969 

Section  101  provides  that  the  act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Youth  Participation  Act  of 
1969." 

Section  102  sets  forth  the  purposes  of  the 
act  which  are  primarily  related  to  providing 
better  opportunities  for  American  youth  to 
serve  In  policy-making  positions  and  to  par- 
ticipate In  National.  State,  and  local  pro- 
grams of  social  and  eoonomlc  benefit  to  the 
country. 

Section  103  simply  defines  "youth  pro- 
grams" and  'private  nonprofit  organization." 

Section  201  establishes  a  Foundation  on 
Youth  Participation  In  the  Executive  Branch 
of  the  government  which  would  be  subject 
to  the  supervision  and  direction  of  a  Board 
of  Trustees  composed  of  12  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  confirmed  by 
the  Senate.  Eight  of  the  12  members  of  the 
Board  shall  be  persons  who  have  not  at- 
tained 36  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  their 
appointment.  The  members  of  the  Board  are 
to  serve  for  three  year  terms. 

Section  202  provides  for  a  Director  and 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Foundation  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  and  confirmed 
by  the  Senate.  The  Director  would  be  the 
Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the  Foundation 
and  would  be  responsible  for  the  programs 
of  the  Foundation  subject  to  Its  supervision 
and  direction. 

Section  203  lists  the  functions  of  the 
Foundation  which  are  In  part:  to  make 
grants  to  public  agencies  and  nonprofit  pri- 
vate organizations  for  programs  of  youth 
participation;  to  encourage  private  Industry 
and  charitable  foundations  to  Invest  In 
youth  programs;  to  provide  technical  as- 
sistance to  those  conducting  youth  pro- 
grams; to  provide  an  Information  center  for 
youth  programs;  and  to  encourage  the  adop- 
tion of  procedures  to  assvire  the  free  ex- 
change of  Information  between  Federal 
agencies  having  programs  primarily  Involv- 
ing youth. 

Section  204  limits  the  payment  to  a  pro- 
gram or  project  to  90%  of  the  cost  and  also 
limits  the  compensation  or  stipend  paid  to 
any  volunteer  to  $4000  In  any  fiscal  year. 

Section  205  gives  the  Foundation  the  ad- 
ministrative powers  essential  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  Its  functions. 

Section  206  provides  for  the  transfer  to  the 
Foundation  the  functions  of  the  President's 
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Council  on  Youth  Opportunity  uiCt  the  Cltl- 
wetu  Advisory  BoArd  on  Youth  Opportunity. 

Section  207  establlahM  the  compensation 
of  the  Director  and  Eteputy  Director. 

Section  20$  provides  for  an  authorization 
of  fund*  for  the  Foundation  not  to  exceed 
•30.000.000,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title. 

Section  301  provide*  for  a  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Youth  to  be  comp>oeed 
of  9  members  appointed  by  the  President.  At 
least  4  of  the  members  shall  not  have  at- 
tained 38  years  of  age  on  the  date  of  ap- 
pointment. The  term  of  office  for  a  Cocn- 
mlsslon  member  shall  be  three  years. 

Section  302  sets  forth  the  functions  of  the 
Commission.  These  functions  In  part  are:  to 
Investigate  Issues  of  concern  to  youth:  to 
Investigate  and  study  youth  programs;  and 
to  consult  with  and  advise  the  President 
and  make  reports  to  the  President. 

Section  303  of  the  Act  gives  the  Commis- 
sion the  administrative  powers  essential  to 
carrying  out  Its  functions. 

Section  304  of  the  Act  provides  for  the 
compensation  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mlaelon. 

Section  305  of  the  Act  provides  for  an  au- 
thorization of  $8,000,000  to  carry  out  the 
pfovlsldns  of  this  title. 


S.  2292— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BItL 
TO  REGULATE  LITIOATION  CON- 
CERNING SUPPRESSION  OP  EVI- 
DENCE 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr  President,  each 
morning,  each  afternoon,  and  each  eve- 
ning bring  us  new  evidence  from  the 
streets  of  our  cities,  the  campuses  of  our 
colleges,  and  the  metropolitan  strong- 
holds of  organized  crime,  that  our  sys- 
tem of  criminal  justice,  as  administered, 
is  weak  and  needs  strengthening.  Mug- 
gings and  robberies  continue  unabated, 
forcible  rape,  too  frequently,  is  commit- 
ted with  impunity,  criminal  trespassing 
goes  unpunished,  and  the  hijackers  of 
organized  crime  threaten  to  close  down 
whole  segments  of  our  transportation  in- 
dustry. Pew.  if  any,  reputable  commenta- 
tors today  seriously  quarrel  with  those  of 
us  who  suggest  the  need  for  wise  and 
imaginative  new  legislation  on  topics 
touching  law  enforcement. 

Earlier  in  this  session  of  the  Congress. 
along  with  several  of  my  distingxiished 
colleagues — men  who  share  my  concern 
about  the  quality  of  our  law-enforcement 
efforts— I  introduced  S.  30.  the  Orga- 
nized Crime  Control  Act  of  1969,  and 
S.  1881.  the  Corrupt  Organizations  Act 
of  1969.  Those  two  bills  are  designed  to 
deal  forcefully  with  certain  clearly  de- 
fined needs  of  our  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem. The  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures  is  now  working  to 
perfect  these  bills  and  to  report  them  to 
this  body  at  an  early  date. 

Today,  however.  I  wish  to  speak  of  a 
situation  which  has  deteriorated  re- 
««itly,  and  on  which  the  need  for  reme- 
dial action  now  is  most  pressing.  I  refer 
to  the  procedural  problems  surrounding 
the  implementation  of  the  so-called  sup- 
pression sanction  In  our  courts — a  prac- 
tice whereby  logically  relevant  and  mani- 
festly probative  evidence  is  excluded  dur- 
ing the  trial  of  an  issue — as  a  technique 
of  discipline  for  the  allegedly  unlawful 
manner  in  which  such  evidence  was  ob- 
tained. 

Mr.  President,  on  lidarch  11,  1969. 1  ad- 
dressed this  body  on  the  special  chal- 


lenge posed  by  organized  crime.  At  that 
time,  I  expressed  my  concern  that  the 
adminlstratioo  of  Justice  might  be 
harmed  by  the  Supreme  Court's  decision 
of  the  previous  day  in  Alderman  against 
United  States,  establishing  a  procedure 
for  suppressing  evidence  derived  from 
unlawful  police  conduct.  I  have  now  had 
the  opportunity  to  examine  that  decision, 
to  assess  its  implications,  and  to  deter- 
mine what  courses  of  legislative  action 
are  open  to  us  to  mitigate  its  harmful 
effects.  The  remedy  I  propose  is  in  this 
bill  which  I  now  rise  to  introduce,  for  my- 
self and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska).  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  that  the  bill  be  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2292)  to  amend  chapter 
223.  Utle  18,  United  States  Code,  to  regu- 
late litigation  concerning  sources  of  evi- 
dence, and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  McCLrLLAW  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Hrdska).  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  In  the  Alderman  de- 
cision, the  convictions  of  Willie  Israel 
Alderman  and  Felix  Antonio  Alderlsio, 
in  one  case,  and  Igor  A.  Ivanov  and  John 
William  Butenko.  In  another,  were  set 
aside  and  sent  back  to  the  lower  courts 
for  further  proceedings,  proceedings 
which  may  ultimately  result  in  their  es- 
caping punishment  for  the  crimes  they 
committed.  A  necessary  step  in  under- 
standing this  decision,  therefore,  is  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  backgrounds 
of  these  four  defendants  and  their  sepa- 
rate crimes. 

I  begin  with  Alderlsio  and  Alderman. 
Alderisio.  also  known  as  "Milwaukee 
Phil,"  has  t>een  repeatedly  identified  be- 
fore the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations,  in  its  examination  of  or- 
ganized crime,  and  elsewhere,  as  a  syn- 
dicate terrorist  or  "enforcer"  and  high- 
level  leader  of  La  Cosa  Nostra  in  the 
Chicago  area.  He  is  engaged  in  the  direc- 
tion of  gambling,  loan  sharking,  and 
other  illegal  activities.  His  record  goes 
back  a  number  of  years.  He  received  a 
medical  discharge  from  the  U.S.  Army  in 
1943  for  "psychoneurosls,  hypochon- 
driasis, and  defective  ethical  and  moral 
outlook."  In  May  1962,  he  was  arrested  in 
a  "hit"  car — an  automobile  designed  to 
be  used  in  organized  crime  murders— that 
contained  special,  hidden  switches  con- 
nected to  secret  compartments  for  con- 
cealing shotgims,  rifles,  and  pistols.  He 
is,  inshort,  a  vicious  hoodlum.  Alderman, 
on  tne  other  hand,  has  a  record  of  arrests 
dating  back  to  1930  for  murder,  robbery, 
and  assault,  but  no  prior  convictions.  In 
the  1940s,  in  association  with  the  in- 
famous Benjamin  "Bugs"  Slegel.  he 
owned  a  large  interest  in  a  major  Las 
Vegas  gambling  casino,  and  he  has  been 
employed,  more  recently,  as  a  "pit  boss" 
in  another  Las  Vegas  casino.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  responsible  for  at  least  11 
unsolved  murders.  He.  too.  Is  a  notorious 
hoodlum. 

In  the  trial  court.  Alderman  and 
Alderisio  were  convicted  of  conspiring,  in 
connection  with  the  collection  of  a  debt. 


to  transmit  in  Interstate  commerce 
threats  to  commit  a  murder.  At  one 
point,  during  the  course  of  the  conspir- 
acy, Alderlso  flew  from  Chicago  to  the 
prospective  victim's  office  in  Denver,  sat 
down,  and  said :  "Ruby  sent  us.  We  came 
here  to  kill  you."  After  a  trial  fair  on 
the  merits,  both  men  were  convicted  with 
another.  "Ruby"  Kolod,  now  deceased, 
then  an  owner  of  the  Desert  Inn,  a  casino 
in  Las  Vegas.  Alderman  was  sentenced 
to  a  term  of  3  years  and  fined  $5,000, 
while  Alderlsio  was  sentenced  to  4>/2 
years  and  fined  $7,500. 

The  defendants'  principal  defense  cen- 
tered around  electronic  surveillance  con- 
ducted by  the  FBI  at  the  Desert  Iim, 
surveillance  that  Indicated  that  over  a 
million  dollars  a  month  was  being 
"sklnuned" — taken  without  tax  pay- 
ment— from  several  Las  Vegas  casinos 
and  distributed  to  organized  crime  fig- 
ures throughout  the  United  States. 

I  add  here  parenthetically  that  the 
scope  of  organized  crime's  Las  Vegas 
"skim"  is  now  being  confirmed  by  the 
new  profit  figures  reported  since  new 
owners  have  taken  over  some  of  the 
clubs,  a  process  begun  in  late  1967  shortly 
after  the  FBI  "bugging"  became  public. 
Reported  profits  have  risen  a  staggering 
40--45  percent  per  year  and  are  now  at 
an  all-time  high  of  $77.4  million  in 
Clark  County  alone,  where  Las  Vegas  is 
located. 

The  trial  judge  examined,  in  camera, 
over  700  pages  of  surveillance  logs  of 
overheard  conversations  that  the  defend- 
ants claimed  were  relevant  to  the  case: 
he  foimd  none  relevant  and  refused  to 
disclose  them  to  the  defense.  The  Gov- 
ernment had  contended  that  the  privacy 
of  irmocent  third  parties  and  the  lives  of 
Government  informants  might  be  en- 
dangered by  unnecessary  disclosure.  It 
was  on  this  issue  that  appeal  was  taken 

I  note  that  the  crime  occurred  in  1959 

They  were  indicted  in  1964  and  convicted 

in  1965.  Now,  almost  5  years  later,  the 

case  is  still  on  appeal — as  yet  unresolved. 

n 

Turning  now  to  the  other  case.  John 
Butenko  was  born  in  America  of  Russian 
parents.  He  graduated  from  Rutgers  in 
1949.  with  honors  in  electrical  engineer- 
ing, and  in  March  1960.  he  was  employed 
by  a  subsidiary  of  the  International  Tel- 
ephone and  Telegraph  Co.  to  work  on  a 
top  secret  project  for  the  U.S.  Air  Force, 
a  command  and  communication  system 
for  the  Strategic  Air  Command.  Butenko 
had  top  secret  clearance. 

Igor  A.  Ivanov.  a  Soviet  national,  was 
employed,  in  1963,  as  a  chauffeur  at  An- 
torg  Trading  Corp.  In  New  York  City. 

In  the  trial  court,  Butenko  and  Ivanov 
were  convicted  of  espionage  conspiracy. 
They  were  arrested  on  October  29.  1963. 
while  possessing  top  secret  defense  papers 
and  camouflaged  microfilm  cameras  and 
two-way  radios.  Three  Soviet  diplomatic 
personnel  were,  at  the  same  time,  charged 
as  co-conspirators  and  declared  persona 
non  grata.  Butenko  was  sentenced  to 
a  term  of  30  years,  while  Ivanov  was 
sentenced  to  20  years. 

As  in  the  cases  of  Alderman  and  Alde- 
rlsio. the  defendants  raised  a  defense 
centering  around  electronic  ."surveillance 
conducted  by  the  FBI.  The  Government 
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refused  to  turn  over  surveillance  logs  to 
the  defense,  contending  they  had  no 
arguable  relevance  to  the  conspiracy  for 
which  the  defendants  were  tried.  Pear 
was  expressed  that  national  security 
interests  would  be  prejudiced  by  the  im- 
necessary  revelation  of  the  details  of 
counter-espionage  activities. 

Thus,  each  case  presented  the  same 
issue,  (Mice  in  an  organized  crime  context, 
and  once  in  a  national  security  context. 
m 

The  two  cases  were  consolidated  for 
decision  In  the  Supreme  Court,  and  one 
opinion,  deciding  both,  was  handed  down. 
For  purposes  of  the  decision,  the  Court 
assumed  that  the  surveillance  was  un- 
lawful in  both  Instances,  and  left  open 
for  later  resolution  the  lawfulness  of  the 
surveillance  in  Butenko,  an  issue  now  in 
litigation  in  the  lower  courts.  In  an  opin- 
ion authored  by  Mr.  Justice  White,  in 
which  two  other  Justices,  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice and  Mr.  Justice  Brennan,  concurred, 
the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  follow- 
ing the  traditional  view,  before  a  defend- 
ant could  raise  the  unlawfulness  of  a 
search  and  seizure,  he  had  to  have  stand- 
ing to  object,  that  is,  "his  privacy"  had 
to  be  invaded :  it  had  to  be  "his  conversa- 
tions" that  were  overheard  or  "his  house" 
in  which  the  overhearing  occurred.  Since 
constitutional  rights  were  personal,  they 
could  be  asserted  only  personally;  vicar- 
ious assertion  was  not  to  be  permitted. 
Justices  Harlan  and  Stewart,  in  partial 
dissent,  would  not  extend  standing  to 
any  except  those  whose  conversations 
were  overheard.  Justice  Portas  and  Dou- 
glas, also  in  dissent,  would  extend  stand- 
ing as  well  to  those  against  whom  the 
surveillance  was  directed,  even  though 
their  conversations  were  not  overheard 
or  their  premises  invaded. 

Once  illegality  and  standing  had  been 
shown,  moreover,  the  Court  held  that  all 
materials  in  the  Government's  files  had 
to  be  disclosed  to  the  defense.  It  rejected 
the  Government's  contention  that  only 
material  "arguably  relevant"  to  the  case 
need  be  shown  to  the  defense,  and  that 
it  was  iiermissible  for  a  court,  through 
an  In-camera  Inspection,  to  winnow  out 
the  "irrelevant"  from  the  "arguably 
relevant,"  disclosing  to  the  defense  only 
the  "arguably  relevant."  The  majority 
rested  its  position  on  the  need  for  an  ad- 
versary hearing  to  determine  the  ques- 
tion of  taint.  An  ex  parte  proceeding  was 
felt  to  be  too  much  subject  to  error.  The 
Court  considered  that  protective  orders, 
under  which  the  defendant  and  his  coun- 
sel would  be  enjoined  from  making  im- 
proper use  of  the  disclosed  materials, 
would  suffice  to  protect  other  interests. 

In  the  disclosure  aspect  of  the  ma- 
jority opinion,  all  Justices,  save  two.  Jus- 
tices Harlan  and  Fortas,  concurred:  they 
drew  a  distinction  between  the  usual  case 
and  the  national  security  case,  holding 
that  an  in-camera  inspection  procedure 
was  permissible  solely  in  the  national 
security  case.  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  sig- 
nificantly observed: 

There  Is,  however,  at  least  one  class  of 
cases  In  which  the  standard  considerations 
do  not  apply.  I  refer  to  the  situations  ex- 
emplified by  Ivanov  and  Butenko,  In  which 
the  defendant  is  charged,  under  one  statute 
or  another,  with  spying  for  a  foreign  power. 
In  contrast  to  the  typical  situation,  here 


the  accused  may  learn  Important  new  in- 
formation even  If  the  turnover  is  limited 
to  conversations  in  which  be  was  a  partici- 
pant. Por  example,  he  may  learn  the  location 
of  a  listening  devise — a  fact  that  may  be  of 
crucial  significance  In  espionage  work.  More- 
over, he  will  be  entitled  to  learn  this  fact 
even  though  a  valid  warrant  has  subse- 
quently been  Issued  authorizing  electronic 
surveUlance  at  the  same  location.  Similarly, 
the  accused  may  find  out  that  the  United 
Stateil  has  obtained  certain  Information  that 
hU  foreign  government  believes  Is  still  secret, 
even  when  our  Government  has  also  received 
this  information  from  an  independent  source 
in  a  constitutional  way.  And  lie  may  learn 
that  those  in  whom  he  has  been  reposing 
confidence  are  in  fact  American  undercover 
agents. 

Even  more  Important,  there  is  much  lees 
reason  to  believe  that  a  protecUve  court 
order  will  effectively  deter  the  defendant  In 
an  espionage  case  from  turning  over  the  new 
Information  he  has  received  to  those  who  are 
not  entitled  to  it.  For  In  an  espionage  case, 
the  defendant  Is  someone  the  grand  jury 
has  found  is  likely  to  have  passed  secrets  to 
a  foreign  power.  It  Is  one  thing  to  beUeve 
that  the  normal  criminal  defendant  will  re- 
fuse to  pass  on  Information  if  threatened 
with  severe  penalties  for  unauthorized  dis- 
closure. It  Is  quite  a  different  thing  to  be- 
lieve that  a  defendant  who  Is  probably  a 
spy  will  not  pass  on  to  the  foreign  power 
any  additional  Information  he  has  re- 
ceived. .  .  . 

The  Court's  failure  to  consider  the  special 
characteristics  of  the  Ivanov  and  Butenko 
cases  is  particularly  surprising  In  the  light 
of  the  reasons  it  gives  for  creating  an  abso- 
lute rule  In  favor  of  an  automatic  turnover. 
For  the  majority  properly  recognizes  that  Its 
preference  for  a  full  adversary  hearing  can- 
not be  Justified  by  an  easy  reference  to  an 
absolute  principle  condemning  in  camera  Ju- 
dicial decisions  in  all  situations.  ...  If.  as  the 
Court  rightly  states,  the  propriety  of  an  in 
camera  screening  procedure  is  a  "matter  of 
Judgment".  .  .  .  dei>endlng  on  an  informed 
consideration  of  all  the  competing  factors, 
I  do  not  understand  why  the  trial  Judge 
should  not  be  authorized  to  consider  whether 
the  accused  simply  cannot  be  trusted  to  keep 
the  Government's  records  confidential.  Nor 
do  I  understand  why  the  Oovernment  must 
be  confronted  with  the  choice  of  dismissing 
the  indictment  or  disclosing  the  information 
because  the  accused  cannot  be  counted  on 
to  keep  faith  with  the  Court.  Moreover,  it  Is 
not  dUflcult  to  Imagine  cases  In  which  the 
danger  of  unauthorized  disclosure  of  impor- 
tant information  would  clearly  outweigh  the 
risk  that  an  error  may  be  made  by  the  trial 
Judge  In  determining  whether  a  particular 
conversation  is  arguably  relevant  to  the  pend- 
ing prosecution.  It  may  well  be,  for  example, 
that  the  number  of  conversations  at  Issue  is 
very  small.  Yet  though  the  Court  itself  recog- 
nizes that  "the  need  for  adversary  inquiry  Is 
increased  by  the  complexity  of  the  issues  pre- 
sented for  adjudication."  ...  it  nevertheless 
leaves  no  room  for  an  informed  decision  by 
the  trial  Judge  that  the  risk  of  error  on  the 
facts  of  a  given  case  is  insubstantial. 

Mr.  Justice  Black  dissented  without 
reaching  the  merits  of  the  case,  while 
Mr.  Justice  Marshall  did  not  participate. 

IV 

Eight  days  after  the  Alderman  deci- 
sion, the  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures  began  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  S.  30  and  three  related  bills.  At- 
torney General  John  N.  Mitchell,  testify- 
ing In  that  hearing,  in  response  to  a  ques- 
tion from  me.  termed  the  Alderman  case 
as  a  "great  disappointment  to  the  De- 
partment." He  Indicated: 

(T)he  problems  are  .  .  .  numerous,  but  the 
basis  of  the  disappointment  of  the  Depart- 


ment Is  that  not  only  does  the  court  opinion 
provide  for  the  disclosure  of  all  relevant  ma- 
terial to  the  defendant's  rights,  but  it  pro- 
vides for  the  disclosure  of  the  entire  logs  of 
the  operation,  and  in  some  of  these  Instances, 
national  security  is  involved,  and  in  some 
other  instances  the  very  life  and  existence  of 
witnesses  are  involved. 

Indeed,  the  Department  of  Justice  was 
sufficiently  concerned  by  the  Court's  de- 
cision that  it  took  the  extraordinary  pro- 
cedure of  filing  a  petition  for  rehear- 
ing— a  petition  which  was  summarily 
denied  on  March  24.  1969.  On  the  same 
day,  in  Giordano  against  United  States, 
No.  28,  October  term  1968,  the  Court 
remanded  17  other  Finding  cases  involv- 
ing surveillance  back  to  lower  courts  for 
further  hearings.  It  did,  however,  de- 
cide in  Taglianetti  against  United  States, 
No.  446,  October  term  1968,  that 
the  in  camera  procedure  held  imper- 
missible in  Alderman  for  use  on  the 
question  of  scope  of  taint  was  permissible 
on  the  question  of  standing — a  strange 
turnabout.  Nonetheless,  Alderman  stands 
today,  on  the  basic  disclosure  issue,  as 
the  law  of  the  land — at  lesist  imtll  and 
unless  this  lx>dy  takes  action  to  change 
it. 

Elaborating  on  the  concerris  expressed 
by  the  Attorney  General,  Mr.  Will  Wil- 
son, the  Assistant  Attorney  General  in 
charge  of  the  Criminal  Division,  in  a 
letter  to  me  dated  April  11,  1969, 
observed : 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  requirement 
for  evidentiary  hearings  on  obviously  ir- 
relevant materials  will  have  a  substantial 
Impact  on  our  prosecutive  efforts.  Our  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  the  ingenuity  of 
defense  counsel  is  unlimited  in  advancing 
specious  suggestions  of  the  relevance  of  ma- 
terial which  could  not  conceivably  have  led 
to  any  evidence  used  at  trial.  Protracted 
hearings  have  ensued  because,  even  though 
a  defendant  realizes  that  he  has  no  chance 
of  proving  taint,  his  most  precious  com- 
modity is  time.  I  am  aware  of  one  case  where 
several  defendants,  found  guUty  by  a  Jury 
more  than  four  years  ago,  have  postponed 
commencement  of  their  sentences  for  at 
least  two  of  those  years  as  the  result  of  an 
unavailing  lengthy  hearing  (and  appeal) 
concerning  one  overheard  conversation,  and 
they  will  presumably  be  able  to  further  de- 
lay incarceration  as  the  result  of  another 
hearing  (and  appeal)  which  will  now  be 
required. 

.  .  .  [W]e  have  yet  to  discover  a  single 
instance  where  a  case  claimed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  have  been  untainted  has  been 
proven  to  be  otherwise  by  the  defense.  Need- 
less to  say,  this  constitutes  a  most  wasteful 
consumption  of  manpower,  prosecutive  and 
Judicial.  Since  this  problem  will  now  increase 
as  the  result  of  the  requirement  for  addi- 
tional hearings  in  cases  concluded  long  ago, 
our  personnel,  already  spread  thin  in  our  cur- 
rent effort  against  organized  crime,  will  have 
to  be  redeployed  to  handle  these  matters.  It 
is  clear,  too,  that  the  problem  will  not  soon 
disappear,  for  under  the  present  state  of  the 
law  there  is  no  statute  of  limitations  on 
when  a  defendant  can  raise  this  issue.  Thus, 
in  1980,  for  instance,  defendants  will  still  be 
demanding  records  of  overhearlngs  which  oc- 
curred twenty  or  twenty-five  years  before, 
and  they  will  still  be  demanding  the  pro- 
tracted hearings  which  they  are  now  allowed. 
Of  course  where  an  individual  was  acciden- 
tally overheard  many  years  ago  on  a  national 
security  device  which  cannot  be  revealed,  he 
will  enjoy,  in  effect,  immunity  from  prosecu- 
tion, unless  we  can  convince  the  courts  that 
the  surveillances  involved  were  constitu- 
tional. 
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Hearings  In  theae  c«ae«  hare  alao  poMd 
another  subatantlal  problems,  that  la,  ttaey 
have  reaulted  in  the  dlacloeure  of  facta  which 
have  been  pieced  together  by  defendant*  In 
such  a  way  as  to  enable  them  to  Identify 
sensitively  placed  and  extremely  valuable 
government  informants,  with  resultant  dan- 
ger to  the  Informants'  lives.  Some  hearings 
In  the  future  may  also  result  In  the  revela- 
tion of  overheard  conversations  which  un- 
justly reflect  upon  the  Integrity  of  persons 
discussed  therein.  Our  experience  has  shown 
that  protective  orders  have  not  been  effec- 
tive. 

Clearly,  the  problems  posed  by  Alder- 
man are  formidable. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
full  text  of  Mr.  Wilson's  letter  of  April 
11,  to  which  I  have  referred,  printed  In 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

•  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  While  understand- 
ably neither  the  Attorney  General  nor 
Mr.  \Kilson  commented  upon  the  effect 
which  ^Alderman  might  have  upon  spe- 
cific cases,  the  day  after  that  case  was 
decided,  the  New  York  Times,  under  the 
byline  of  Mr.  Fred  P.  Graham,  reported 
that  "the  Justice  Department  'might) 
be  forced  to  drop  some  of  its  most  im- 
portant criminal  prosecutions."  including 
the  prosecutions  against  Cassius  Clay,  H. 
"Rap"  Brown,  Dr.  Benjamin  Spock,  and 
the  militant  leaders  who  participated  in 
demonstrations  at  the  Chicago  conven- 
tion last  August.  Mr.  Graham  indicated 
that  the  only  apparent  alternative  to  such 
dismissals— dismissals  that,  in  effect, 
grant  the  defendant  immunity — was  for 
the  Government  to  "concede  'in  court) 
that  it  had  been  tapping  the  telephones 
of  many  foreign  embassies  and  since 
wiretapping  of  foreign  embassies  is  com- 
mon, many  defendants  in  criminal  cases 
have  been  overheard  while  calling  to  dis- 
cuss visas  and  other  routine  matters." 
The  decision  thus  promises  wide,  un- 
foreseen impact.  The  Solicitor  General, 
in  his  petition  for  rehearing,  noted  above, 
put  it  this  way: 

[T|he  result  of  the  decision  ...  is.  in  prac- 
tical terms,  to  provide  .  .  [many I  defendants 
with  Immunity  from  prosecution  for  all 
crimes  past,  present  or  future — and.  we  may 
add.  to  point  the  way  for  the  well-advised 
person  to  obtain  such  immunity  by  simply 
making  a  telephone  call. 

I  emphasize,  too.  that  even  where  the 
Government  does  elect  to  make  dis- 
closure rather  than  to  drop  a  prosecution. 
Government  agents  and  informants  may 
be  endangered:  leaks  of  information  may 
occur,  despite  protective  orders,  as  they 
have  already  occurred  in  other  disclosure 
cases,  all  to  the  detriment  of  individual 
reputations  and  important  investigations 
and  prosecutions;  citizens  who  fear  the 
power  of  foreign  subversive  agents  and 
cartels  of  criminals  may  be  deterred  from 
providing  information  and  cooperation 
to  law  enforcement  ofiQcialsr^and  the 
fragile  working  relationships  painstak- 
ingly and  slowly  developed  between  Fed- 
eral and  State  law-enforcement  agencies 
may  be  exposed  to  unnecessary  stresses. 

All  of  this,  Mr.  President,  says  little  of 
the  justice-delaying,  time-consuming 
hearings,  noted  by  Mr.  Wilson,  that  will 
now  be  required  to  resolve  farfetched 


claims  that  evidence  to  be  introduced  at 
trial  is  "fruit  of  a  poisonous  tree,"  litiga- 
tion which  will  contribute  in  a  major  way 
to  a  crisis  of  delay  in  our  courts.  Indeed, 
the  Supreme  Court  Itself  has  acknowl- 
edged. In  Desist  against  United  States, 
No.  12,  October  term  1968.  decided  March 
24.  1969: 

.  .  .  The  determination  of  whether  a  par- 
ticular Instance  of  eavesdropping  led  to  the 
introduction  of  evidence  at  trial  would  In 
most  cases  be  a  dlfBcult  and  time-consuming 
task,  which,  particularly  when  attempted 
long  after  the  event,  would  Impose  a  weighty 
burden  on  any  coiut. 

Yet  the  Court  gave  no  recognition  to 
this  hard  fact  in  its  Alderman  decision. 
Our  courts  simply  cannot  tolerate,  I  sug- 
gest, a  rule  which  will  impose  such  a 
"time-consuming  task"  unnecessarily  In 
so  many  cases. 

Already,  delay  is  a  pressing  problem  in 
our  courts — a  problem  which  is  not  an- 
swered simply  by  allocating  greater  re- 
sources to  the  task.  For  a  major  portion 
of  this  delay  is  attributable  to  the  pro- 
cedural implications  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  revolution  in  creating  new  rights 
for  the  accused,  rights  which  are  all  too 
often  to  be  vindicated  at  the  expense  of 
swift  justice. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Crime 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  has  thor- 
oughly documented  the  drastic  character 
and  immediacy  of  this  problem  of  delay, 
and  the  contribution  of  suppression  and 
other  pretrial  motions  to  that  delay.  The 
experience  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
especially  instructive  since,  as  a  wholly 
Federal  jurisdiction,  it  has  felt  earliest 
and  most  heavily  the  impact  of  the 
Court's  recent  criminal  decisions.  The 
Commission  studied  a  mass  of  statistical 
data  and.  in  1966.  published  a  report  that 
concluded  that  the  median  time  between 
Indictment  and  disposition  in  district 
court  felony  cases  had  Increased  more 
than  25  percent  from  1964  to  1966.  The 
bacldog  of  district  court  felony  cases, 
moreover,  increased  by  50  percent  in  that 
period,  the  highest  level  in  15  years.  Sig- 
nificantly, the  Commission  found: 

The  greatest  Increases  in  delay  in  felony 
cases  appear  led]  to  have  occurred  between 
Indictment  and  trial  .  .  .  |M|edlan  time  be- 
tween Indictment  and  trial  court  dlspoeltlon 
exclusive  of  sentence  nearly  doubled  between 
calendar  years  1900  and  19fi5.  .  .  . 

From  1950  to  1965,  the  number  of  dis- 
trict court  felony  defendants  filing  mo- 
tions increaised  by  nearly  one-half.  As  a 
result,  in  1965.  in  cases  where  two  or  more 
motions  were  filed,  time  to  disposition 
was  double  that  in  other  cases.  The  Com- 
mission described  the  delays  it  found  as 
"excessive,"  and  observed: 

Court  decisions  and  legislation  regulating 
the  conduct  of  trials  and  securing  the  rights 
of  defendants  have  undoubtedly  increased 
the  amount  of  time  required  to  process  a 
criminal  case  In  the  District  Court  .... 

....  These  developments,  among  others. 
have  contributed  to  the  substantial  Increases 
In  motions  and  continuances  as  well  as  to 
the  less  significant  Increase  In  trial  time 
The  deslrabUlty  of  these  developments,  of 
course,  cannot  be  assessed  solely,  or  even 
prlnclpaUy,  In  terms  of  their  contributions 
to  Increased  delays  In  the  prosecution  of 
felony  cases.  Their  Impact  on  delay,  how- 
ever, suggMts   that  greater  priority   should 


attach  to  efforts  aimed  at  accommodating 
these  Judicial  and  legislative  requirements 
with  the  goal  of  expeditious  handling  of 
criminal 


The  concluding  words  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Supreme  Judicial  Court,  in  a 
recent  case  Involving  the  application  of 
the  Miranda  confession  rule.  Common- 
toealth  V.  Scott,  Mass.  Sup.  Jud.  Ct.,  de- 
cided March  11,  1969.  authoritatively 
state  the  intolerable  situation  in  which 
we  find  ourselves: 

In  this  matter  approximately  one  half  the 
trial  time  which  consumed  over  ten  days 
was  absorbed  In  the  taking  of  testimony  re- 
lative to  the  warnings  given  to  the  defend- 
ants under  the  Miranda  case.  This  transcript, 
containing  1.004  p>age8  of  evidence.  500  pages 
of  which  relate  to  Miranda  warnings.  Is  amply 
demonstrative  of  the  reason  why  there  is 
heavy  and  constantly  Increasing  congestion 
in  the  Jury  trials  of  criminal  cases. 

This  crisis  in  our  courts  can  be,  with 
profit,  compared  with  the  situation  in 
England,  where  evidence  is  not  excluded 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  obtained  ille- 
gally. The  average  English  criminal  case 
takes  1  month  from  arrest  to  trial  and 
1  or  2  months  to  final  disposition  on  ap- 
peal. In  contrast,  the  passage  of  5  to 
10  months  from  arrest  to  trial  and  20 
months  to  final  disposition  on  appeal  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  demonstrates 
inexcusable  failure  of  our  criminal  jus- 
tice system  to  provide  swift  Justice.  In- 
deed, I  note  that  the  situation  is  getting 
worse  rather  than  better,  as  rates  of  ap- 
peal in  criminal  cases  are  climbing  steep- 
ly, approaching  100  percent. 

If  lengthy  proceedings  and  disclosure 
really  were  invariably  necessary  in  the 
determination  of  valid  claims,  then  it 
would  be,  of  course,  the  duty  of  govern- 
ment to  provide  the  necessary  judicial 
amd  administrative  facilities  to  avoid 
delay  and  to  accept  the  consequences  of 
necessary  disclosure.  However,  the  sim- 
ple fact  is  that  the  very  great  majority 
of  the  claims  that  evidence  is  "fruit  of 
the  poisonous  tree"  can  be  found  on  the 
most  cursory  examination  to  be  com- 
pletely groundless. 

I  have  just  received,  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  an  inquiry  I  made  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  a  letter  dated  May 
29,  signed  by  Mr.  Will  Wilson.  Assistant 
Attorney  General. 

Assistant  Attorney  General  Wilson,  in 
this  letter  to  me  today,  summarized  the 
results  of  "an  extensive  review  ...  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  ...  to  determine 
the  instances  in  which  there  might  have 
been  unlawful  electronic  surveillance 
affecting  a  case  which  had  been  brought 
to  trial." 

He  Indicated  that  there  had  been  ap- 
proximately 6,750  inquiries  made  by  Jus- 
tice Department  attorneys  of  the  FBI,  to 
determine  if  particular  Individuals  were 
subjected  to  electronic  surveillance.  Yet. 
Mr.  Wilson  reports,  there  have  been  only 
75  to  100  cases  requiring  hearings  on  the 
issue  of  disclosure,  and  only  three  cases, 
two  Federal  and  one  State,  have  been 
dismissed  as  tainted. 

This  search  for  needles  in  the  hay- 
stack, according  to  Mr.  Wilson,  has  con- 
sumed "an  enormous  amount  of  time" 
of  both  agents  and  attorneys. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
complete  text  of  Mr.  Wilson's  letter  of 
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tWs  date  printed  in  the  Ricorb  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  our 
system  of  justice  can  no  longer  abide  the 
sacrifice  of  swiftness,  governmental  con- 
fidentiality, effective  law  enforcement 
and  Federal-State  cooperation  on  an 
altar  of  will-o'-the-wisp  police  im- 
proprieties. We  must  provide  reasonable 
limitations  on,  and  reasoned  procedures 
for.  suppression  proceedings. 

To  achieve  this  goal.  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing a  bill  to  amend  chapter  223,  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  which  is  designed 
to  avoid  needless  pretrial,  trial,  and 
appellate  litigation  of  suppression  issues 
and  unnecessary  and  prejudicial  dis- 
closure, while  preserving  fully  the  right 
to  present  and  support  challenges  to  evi- 
dence obtained  illegally. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
text  of  the  bill  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

v 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  there 
i£  no  lack  of  power  in  the  Congress  to 
enact  remedial  legislation  in  this  area. 
The  Supreme  Court  itself  in  Alderman 
did  not  state  that  the  ruling  was  required 
by  the  Constitution  itself.  Indeed,  one  of 
the  most  basic  rules  of  Supreme  Court 
adjudication  is  that  the  Court  places  its 
decisions  upon  constitutional  grounds 
only  where  the  absence  of  nonconstltut- 
tional  grounds  makes  such  a  decision  un- 
avoidable. See  Peters  v.  Hobby,  349  U.S. 
331  ( 1955 ) .  Therefore,  one  must  conclude 
that  the  Alderman  decision  states  only  a 
court -made  rule  premised  on  the  super- 
visory jurisdiction  of  the  Court  over  the 
Federal  courts  and  not  a  constitutional 
interpretation.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that 
the  decision  is  designed  to  enforce  sub- 
stantive rights  guaranteed  by  the  fourth 
amendment.  However,  it  is  settled  consti- 
tutional doctrine  that  the  details  of  im- 
plementation of  constitutional  guaran- 
tees often  lie  below  the  threshold  of  con- 
stitutional concern.  See  Ker  v.  California, 
374  U.S.  23.  34  (1963>.  We  are  imple- 
menting Federal  p>oUcy.  Cf.  Adams  v. 
Maryland.  347  U.S.  179  ( 1954> .  I  note,  too, 
that  section  5  of  the  14th  amendment 
provides  that  "the  Congress  shall  have 
power  to  enforce,  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion, the  provisions  of  this  article."  Cf. 
Katzenbach  v.  Morgan,  384  U.S.  641 
(1966 ) .  Our  power  liere  is  plenary. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  con- 
tains two  principal  provisions.  The  first 
forbids  consideration  of  a  claim  that  evi- 
dence is  "fruit  of  a  poisonous  tree"  where 
the  event  which  the  evidence  proves  oc- 
curred more  than  5  years  after  the  al- 
leged illegality.  Since  there  is  virtually 
no  likelihood  of  taint  in  such  a  case,  the 
adverse  consequences  of  delay  and  dis- 
closure discussed  above  are  entirely  un- 
warranted. The  utility  of  such  a  time 
limitation,  which  is  specific,  esisily  ad- 
ministered, and  established  on  the  basis 
of  concrete  law  enforcement  experience, 
is  aptly  illustrated  by  the  case  of  Em- 
manual  Blaz  Mrkonjic-Ruzlc,  which  was 


recently  remanded  by  the  Supreme  Court 
for  further  proceedings  in  light  of  Alder- 
man. The  brief  of  the  Solicitor  General 
describes  the  situation  as  follows: 

In  this  case,  the  petitioner,  on  one  occasion 
five  years  before  the  date  of  the  crime  charged 
In  the  Indictment,  fell  Into  an  electronic  sur- 
veillance and  was  overheard  participating  In 
one  brief  conversation.  It  Is  apparent  from 
an  examination  of  the  one  and  a  half  line 
surveMlance  log  entry  reflecting  that  conver- 
sation that  the  overhearing  of  the  conver- 
sation could  not  possibly  have  provided  evi- 
dence against  the  petitioner.  It  would  not 
take  a  trial  Judge  five  minutes  to  make  that 
determination.  Tet,  It  Is  also  apparent  from 
an  examination  of  that  log  that  the  govern- 
ment could  not  disclose,  except  to  a  court, 
where  his  conversation  was  overheard. 

In  a  footnote  to  the  same  brief,  inci- 
dentally, the  Solicitor  General  also 
pointed  out: 

The  government  did  in  one  Instance  advise 
a  defendant  In  a  criminal  case  that  be  had 
been  overheard  during  the  course  of  such  a 
survelUance.  Although  the  Coiut  Issued  a 
protective  order  prohibiting  the  defendant 
or  his  counsel  from  disclosing  that  Informa- 
tion, two  weeks  after  the  disclosure  was  made 
an  article  appeared  In  the  newspapers  re- 
citing the  facts  of  the  surveillance. 

Obviously,  then,  the  protective  order 
is  not  a  wholly  adequate  guard  against 
unwarranted  disclosure. 

This  5-year  limitation  is  in  part — and 
I  emphasize  in  part — an  analogy  to  a 
statute  of  limitations,  such  as  are  com- 
mon in  State  and  Federal  law  to  limit 
the  commencement  of  criminal  prosecu- 
tions or  civil  actions.  The  passage  of 
more  than  5  years  from  the  time  of  the 
Eillegedly  illegal  conduct  makes  it  less 
likely  that  the  existence  or  absence  of 
any  connection  between  the  illegality 
and  the  evidence  offered  at  trial  could 
be  reliably  determined  and  more  likely 
that  a  hearing  on  the  question  would 
be  confusing  and  unduly  long.  Those 
considerations — and  the  extreme  unlike- 
lihood of  taint — justify  the  estabUsh- 
ment  of  such  a  specific  time  limitation. 
This  provision  is  an  excellent  example 
of  the  type  of  rule  which  a  legislature 
can  far  better  declare  than  a  court,  and 
such  a  limitation  is  long  overdue  if  our 
courts  are  not  to  be  completely  para- 
lyzed and  our  law  enforcement  agencies 
hamstrung  by  endless  litigation  of  tenu- 
ous claims. 

The  second  provision  of  the  bill  ap- 
plies to  cases  not  resolved  by  the  5- 
year  provision,  and  forbids  the  making 
of  a  disclosure  order  unless  and  until  the 
court  or  agency  finds  that  the  informa- 
tion to  l>e  disclosed  "may  be  relevant" 
and  that  disclosure  is  "in  the  interest 
of  justice." 

Application  of  this  provision  will  or- 
dinarily require  in  camera  inspection  of 
information  when,  according  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, there  is  a  bare  possibility  of 
relevance.  There  is  no  duty  at  all  under 
Brady  v.  Maryland,  373  U.S.  83  (1963) ,  to 
disclose  clearly  irrelevsmt  information  to 
court  or  defendant.  Occasionally  circum- 
stances may  require  the  presentation  of 
evidence  in  addition  to  in  camera  inspec- 
tion, but  such  cases  should  be  excep- 
tional. For  example,  in  Aiuppa  v. 
United  States,  No.  124.  October  term. 
1968,  a  subject  of  an  organized  crime 
electronic  surveillance  Ixappened  to  be 


arrested  by  a  forest  ranger  for  violating 
migratory  bird  laws.  In  that  case  and  in 
many  other,  in  camera  inspection  or  a 
brief  hearing,  or  both,  often  can  demon- 
strate beyond  any  doubt  that  disclosure 
need  not  be  ordered. 

This  bill  establishes  two  standards  for 
determining  when  disclosure  should  be 
ordered.  The  first  is  contained  in  the 
phrase  "may  be   relevant."  That  is  a 
lower  standard  than   the  standard  of 
"arguable  relevance"  suggested  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  in  its  brief  in  the 
Alderman  case.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
phrase  "may  be  relevant"  requires  more 
than  mere  speculation  as  to  relevance, 
and  is  intended  to  act  as  an  absolute 
floor  preventing  disclosure  orders  except 
where  a  likelihood  of  relevance  appears. 
Above  that  absolute  floor  the  second 
standard,  "the  interest  of  justice,"  op- 
erates as  a  sliding  scale  permitting  the 
court  or  agency  to  take  into  accoimt 
every    factor    relevant    to    determining 
whether  or  not  to  order  disclosure,  such 
as  the  likelihood  of  danger  to  informants 
or  agents,  the  likelihood  of  harm  to  the 
reputation  of  a  third  party,  the  consti- 
tutional or  statutory  source  of  the  rule 
of  law  allegedly  violated  in  obtaining  the 
evidence,  the  likelihood  that  harm  to  the 
national  security  would  be  caused  by  dis- 
closure, the  amount  and  content  of  the 
information  disclosure  of  which  Is  sought, 
and  the  like.  See  Roviaro  v.  United  States, 
353  U.S.  53   (1959):  McCray  v.  Illinois, 
386  U.S.  300  (1967) ;  United  States  ex  rel 
Coffey  v.  Fay,  344  F.  2d  625  (2d  Cir.  1965) . 
The  Congress  is  perfectly  free  to  enact 
these  standards  since  Alderman  was  a 
supervisory  decision,  and  the  standard  of 
"arguable  relevance"  which  Alderman 
rejected  was  sufficiently  different  from 
that  adopted  by  this  bill. 

Precedents  other  than  Alderman  are, 
however,  ample  to  sustain  the  constitu- 
tionality and  sound  policy  of  enacting 
this  provision.  Federal  district  judges, 
according  to  tradition  and  existing  prac- 
tice, have  discretion  to  decide,  on  ex- 
parte  in  camera  examination  of  mate- 
rials, whether  they  are  arguably  relevant 
and  require  further  proceedings  to  de- 
termine their  relevancy.  There  are  a 
number  of  situations  well  established  in 
the  law  where  it  has  been  determined 
that,  when  some  recognized  interest 
militates  against  unnecessary  disclosure 
of  information  which  a  litigant  is  seek- 
ing to  discover,  it  is  appropriate  to  submit 
the  material  to  the  district  judge  for  in 
camera  examination  so  that  he  may  de- 
termine whether  disclosure  should  be 
ordered.  These  include: 

First.  The  scope  of  a  subpena  duces 
tecum.  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.  v. 
City  of  Burlington,  351  P.  2d  762  <C.A. 
D.C.  1965) :  Boeing  Airplane  Co.  v.  Cog- 
geshall,  280  F.  2d  654  fC.AD.C.  1960) . 

Second.  Various  situations  in  the  field 
of  discovery.  Rule  16  of  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Criminal  Procedure  provides  that  the 
trial  court  may  deny  a  defendant  pretrial 
discovery  in  a  criminal  case  on  the  basis 
of  an  in  camera  showing  of  cause  by  the 
Government.  See,  also,  Pittsburgh  Plate 
Glass  Co.  v.  United  States,  360  U.S.  395, 
401-410  (1959)  (dissent  of  Brennan,  J.). 
Both  the  Civil  and  Criminal  Rules  of 
Procedure  provide  that  pretrial  discov- 
ery should  be  limited  to  "relevant"  ma- 
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terlAl.  They  cut  upon  the  Judce.  prior  to 
trial,  the  burden  of  determining  what 
may  eventually  prove  to  be  relevant.  See 
PJl.  Civ.  P.  Rule  28(b);  P.R.  Crlm.  P. 
Rule  18:  cf.  PR.  Crlm.  P.  Rule  17<c). 

Third.  The  Jencks  statute,  IS  U.S.C., 
I  3500(c).  which  provides  that: 

(llf  the  Unlt«d  8t«t«a  clalnu  that  Any 
statement  ordered  to  be  produced  under  tbls 
section  contains  matter  which  does  not  re- 
late to  the  subject  matter  of  the  testimony 
of  the  wltneas,  the  court  shall  order  the 
United  States  to  deliver  such  statement  for 
the  inspection  of  the  court  In  camera.  Upon 
such  delivery  the  court  shall  excise  the 
portions  of  such  statement  which  do  not  re- 
late to  the  subject  matter  of  the  testimony  of 
the  witness.  With  such  material  excised,  the 
court  shall  then  direct  delivery  of  such  state- 
ment to  the<defendant  for  his  use. 

Tlie  Supreme  Court  has  expressly  ap- 
proved the  statutory  In  camera  proce- 
dure provided  by  the  Jencks  statute,  18 
U  S.C.  §  3500.  as  to  prior  statements. 
Palermo  v.  United  States,  380  U.S.  343, 
354  (1959). 

JPouriih.  The  discovery  of  prior  grand 
Jury  testimony.  See  Dennis  v.  United 
States.  384  U.S.  855.  875  (1968). 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  Is  as  broad  as 
the  need  for  it.  It  applies  to  all  forums 
and  proceedings  and  all  Federal  grounds 
of  challenge.  In  addition,  it  applies  to 
proceedings  at  every  stage  of  a  case,  oc- 
curring after  the  eCfectlve  date  of  the  act, 
regardless  of  when  the  proceedings  were 
initially  commenced.  Application  of  the 
bill  to  pending  proceedings  is  prospective 
and  does  not  violate  the  ex  post  facto 
clause  of  the  Constitution,  since  the  bill 
governs  only  procedure  and  evidence  and 
not  the  definition  or  pimlshment  pre- 
scribed for  crime.  See  Hopt  v.  Utah,  110 
U.S.  574,  589  (1884) .  Purthermore,  it  was 
felt  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
bill  to  draw  a  narrow  exception  malting 
the  5-year  limitation  period  inapplicable 
to  any  case  pending  on  its  effective  date 
in  which  the  determination  of  inadmissi- 
bility could  be  made  without  further  evi- 
dentiary hearings  or  disclosure. 

The  bill  also  contains  a  separability 
clause. 

The  bill  neither  codifies  nor  changes 
present  law  defining  Illegal  conduct  and 
prescribing  requirements  for  standing  to 
object  to  such  conduct.  See  Taglianetti  v. 
United  States,  U.S.  No.  466.  October  term 
1968.  decided  March  24.  1969;  Giordano 
v.  United  States.  U.S.  No.  28.  October 
term  1968.  decided  March  24,  1969. 

Although  it  ordinarily  will  be  necessary 
for  judges  making  disclosure  orders  to 
enter  protective  orders  forbidding 
parties,  attorneys,  and  any  others  to 
whom  disclosure  is  authorized  from  re- 
vealing information  ordered  disclosed  to 
them,  no  provision  Is  made  for  such  pro- 
tective orders  in  this  bill,  for  two  reasons. 
First,  many  authorities  which  might 
make  disclosure  orders,  such  as  Federal 
and  State  courts,  already  possess  ample 
power  both  to  make  protective  orders  and 
to  enforce  them,  despite  their  limited 
effect,  in  the  rigorous  way  demanded  by 
the  confidentiality  of  much  Information 
relating  to  suppression  claims.  Second, 
the  two  major  provisions  of  this  bUI  are 
stated  strictly  in  the  form  of  prohibi- 
tions and  carry  no  negative  Implication 
authorizing  consideration  of  challenge* 


to  evidence  which  under  present  law 
would  not  be  considered,  nor  authorizing 
disclosure  orders  which  under  present 
law  would  not  be  appropriate.  Therefore, 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  enact- 
ment of  this  bill  wotild  create  a  need  for 
greater  power  to  make  and  enforce  pro- 
tective orders  than  now  exists, 
vn 

Mr.  President,  I  bflleve  that  It  may 
well  be  possible  to  develop  additional 
provisions  which  could  be  Inserted  In 
this  bill,  and  to  change  the  provisions 
which  It  now  contains,  to  make  the  bill 
more  effective.  I  am  not  committed  to 
the  specific  words  of  the  bill  In  its  pres- 
ent form,  and  would  welcome  such  Im- 
provements. I  assiune  that  the  bill  will 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, and  then  to  the  Subcommittee 
on  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures,  of 
which  I  am  chairman.  In  that  event,  I 
would  expect  to  include  the  bill  among 
those  measures  on  which  the  subcom- 
mittee is  to  hold  hearings  on  June  3  and 
4,  and  perhaps  thereafter.  I  hope  that 
the  bin  as  presently  drafted  raises  the 
most  important  questions  in  a  useful 
way,  and  that  we  might  obtain  creative 
testimony  designed  to  shape  this  bill  Into 
one  which  could  facilitate  the  applica- 
tion of  sound  exclusionary  rules  while 
arresting  the  stagnation  of  our  legal 
processes. 

Mr.  President,  lawless  behavior  and 
disrespect  for  our  most  vital  institutions 
have  become  so  virulent  and  widespread 
in  the  United  States  today  that  Congress 
will  be  derelict  in  its  duty  if  It  falls 
promptly  to  take  afllrmatlve  sterw  to  Im- 
prove law  enforcement,  such  as  the  steps 
suggested  In  this  bill.  If  such  steps  are 
not  taken,  all  too  often  we  can  expect 
that  habitual  criminals  will  be  released 
and  protected  from  further  prosecution 
after  conviction  of  heinous  crimes  on  re- 
liable evidence.  Offlcials  and  citizens  In- 
creasingly will  be  misled  into  seeing  pre- 
trial challenges  to  police  activity  rather 
than  trials  of  guilt  or  Innocence  as  the 
battlegrounds  upon  which  the  foimda- 
tlons  of  our  civilization  are  defended  or 
lost.  Secret  Oovemment  Intelligence  will 
be  furnished  to  the  very  individuals 
whose  only  use  for  it  is  to  threaten  not 
only  our  public  agents  and  their  work 
but  our  very  Institutions.  The  Congress 
must  not  permit  the  development  at 
rtiles  of  procedure  and  punishment  by 
which  the  freedom  and  security  of  our 
best  citizens  are  surrendered  to  the 
whim  and  criminal  greed  of  our  worst, 
and  by  which  new  generations  are 
taught  that  our  institutions  are  Impo- 
tent. We  have  a  solemn  duty  to  act.  and 
to  act  now. 

EzMnrr  1 
DsraaTMSMT  or  Justice. 
WashinfftOH.  D.C..  April  11.  19S9. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClkllan. 
Chairman.    Subcomittee    on    Criminal    Laws 
and  Procedures  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  VS.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

DsAB  SufAToa:  This  Is  In  response  to  your 
request  for  the  views  of  the  Etepartment  of 
Justice  on  (1 )  the  effects  of  the  Spinelli  and 
Alderman  (Kolod)  decisions  upon  the  De- 
partment's criminal  prosecutions,  and  (2) 
what  legislative  action,  if  any,  would  miti- 
gate the  possible  effects  of  these  decisions. 


■ratsLu  vsacca  vinrto  statis 


As  you  are  aware,  the  primary  Issue  in 
SpiT%elli  waa  the  sufflclency  of  an  affidavit  In 
support  of  a  search  warrant.  The  Fourth 
Amendment  requires  that  "no  warrants  shall 
Issue  but  upon  probable  cause.  ..."  The 
Supreme  Court,  by  a  S  to  3  vote,  held  the 
affidavit  used  to  obtain  a  warrant  against 
SplnelU  did  not  show  probable  cause. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  requirements 
of  probable  cause  have  Increased  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Court's  decision.  The  Court  took 
notice  of  the  fact  that  the  affidavit  In  Issue 
waa  more  sufficient  than  the  one  In  Issue  in 
Aguilar  v.  Texas,  378  U.S.  108.  However,  It 
waa  not  sufBclent  to  meet  the  Coiirt's  Inter- 
pretation of  probable  cause. 

The  Court  held  that  where  the  government 
relies  upon  Information  from  an  Informant, 
the  affidavit  must  disclose  the  basis  tor  the 
belief  that  the  Information  received  Is  worthy 
of  credibility.  This  may  be  either  by  a  state- 
ment of  how  the  informant  obtained  his  In- 
formation or  by  such  specificity  of  detail  as 
to  make  clear  that  the  informant  was  not 
relying  on  general  reputation.  Where  the 
Information  received  from  the  Informant  is 
not  of  such  degree  of  certainty  then  the 
corroborating  Information  on  which  the  gov- 
ernment relies  must  go,  not  only  to  the 
credibility  of  the  Informant,  but  to  the 
criminality  of  the  activities. 

In  some  cases  the  Court's  decision  In  Spi- 
nelli will  make  necessary  more  thorough  In- 
vestigations and  more  complete  affidavits.  It 
Is  difficult  to  assess  the  effects  of  the  added 
burden  at  this  time,  but  It  does  mean  an  in- 
crease in  the  workload  Involved  In  securing 
any  warrants  to  which  Spinelli  Is  applicable. 
and  also  fewer  search  warrants  Issued  be- 
cauae  of  the  greater  requirements  for  show- 
ing probable  cause. 

The  Department  cannot  envision  any  legis- 
lation which  could  alter  the  Spinelli  de- 
cision's requirements.  Probable  cause  Is  the 
specific  constitutional  test  to  be  applied  to 
the  validity  of  a  search  warrant.  While  we 
may  disagree  with  the  Court's  application 
of  the  facts  to  this  test  in  a  particular  case, 
unless  the  test  itself  is  altered,  there  Is  lit- 
tle that  can  be  done  to  change  the  results. 
Only  a  constitutional  amendment  could 
change  the  standard  to  be  applied. 

ALDEUfAN    VEaSCS    UNFTEO    STATES 

An  appreciation  of  the  significance  of  the 
Alderman  decision  requires  some  background 
information.  After  the  target  of  an  electronic 
eavesdropping  discovered  a  device  In  his  of- 
fice, it  appeared  that  the  overhearlngs  so  dis- 
covered might  affect  some  Important  pend- 
ing or  contemplated  cases.  Inquiry  resulted 
in  the  discovery  that  tbls  danger  did.  In  fact, 
exist.  The  government,  under  the  obligation 
Imposed  on  the  prosecution  by  Brady  v. 
Maryland.  373  UJ3.  583.  undertook  to  advise 
the  appropriate  court  of  electronic  surveil- 
lance. The  view  of  the  government  was  that 
its  obligation  extended  to  material  "argua- 
bly relevant"  to  the  case  at  hand.  In  the 
Initial  decision  in  Alderman  (then  denomi- 
nated Kolod)  the  Supreme  Court,  which  had 
been  advised  of  the  government's  policy,  held 
that  the  government  could  not,  ex  parte, 
determine  the  relevancy  of  any  logs  of  over- 
hearings,  but  that  relevancy  had  to  be  deter- 
mined In  an  adversary  hearing.  390  US  136. 
On  petition  for  rehearing,  the  government 
stated  that  It  would  accept  the  determina- 
tion that  It  could  not  make  the  determina- 
tion of  relevancy  ex  parte,  but  urged  that  the 
logs  which  in  the  government's  view  were  not 
arguably  relevant  should  in  the  first  Instance 
be  submitted  to  the  court  for  its  in  camera 
Inspection,  so  that  It  could  determine 
whether  a  hearing  was  necessary.  The  Court 
granted  the  petition  for  rehearing  In  ,4Ider- 
man.  and  also  granted  certiorari  In  the  cases 
of  Ivanov  and  Butenko,  involving  prosecu- 
tions for  espionage,  where  the  surveillances 
(which  were  deemed  by  the  government  to 
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be  not  arguably  relevant)  bad  been  con- 
ducted in  the  Interest  of  national  security. 
The  Court,  in  its  decision  of  March  10, 
1069.  held  that  the  records  of  the  surveillance 
of  any  defendant  who  has  standing  to  object 
to  their  use  should  be  turned  over  to 
the  defendant  without  a  preliminary  in 
camera  esanUnatlon  by  the  district  judge. 
(The  majority  held  that  a  person  whose  con- 
versation was  overheard  or  one  on  whose 
premises  the  device  waa  installed  ( whether  he 
was  present  or  not)  has  standing  to  sup- 
press evidence  obtained  by  electronic  eaves- 
dropping. Other  persons,  including  co-con- 
splrators,  have  no  right  to  suppress  such 
evidence.)  The  defendant  would  be  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  at  a  hearing 
that  the  case  against  him  was  the  fruit  of 
the  overhearlngs,  with  opportunity  to  the 
government  to  convince  the  trial  Judge  that 
its  proof  had  an  independent  origin.  Dis- 
closure to  the  defense  under  a  protective 
order  against  general  disclosure  was  deemed 
appropriate  even  if  the  surveillance  was 
for  national  security,  although  the  court  left 
open  for  decision  by  the  district  court  the 
question  of  whether  such  surveillance  was 
legal.  If  held  to  be  legal,  there  would  then 
be  no  duty  to  disclose  this  type  of  overhear- 
ing. 

The  government  had  petitioned  tox  re- 
hearing In  the  Ivanov  case  with  respect  to  the 
foreign  affairs  aspect  of  that  ruling.  The  ef- 
fect of  the  decision  on  that  aspect  is  covered 
by  that  petition  and  by  supplemental  memo- 
randa filed  In  two  other  cases,  copies  of  which 
are  annexed. 

On  March  24.  1969.  the  Court  denied  the 
government's  petition  in  Ivanov.  On  the 
same  day,  the  Court  attempted  to  clarify  its 
pKxltlon  on  electronic  surveillance  in  two 
per  curiam  decisions.  Giordano  v.  United 
States,  Taglianetti  v.  United  States  (copies 
attached ) . 

It  seems  clear  that  if  the  District  Court 
finds  the  surveillance  was  legal,  then  no  dis- 
closure is  required.  The  District  Court  is  ap- 
parently free  to  determine  the  legality  of  a 
given  electronic  surveillance  in  an  ex  parte 
in  camera  proceeding. 

If  the  District  Court  finds  that  the  sur- 
veUlance  was  Illegal,  then  Alderman  requires 
that  the  defendant  have  access  to  all  records 
of  the  surveillance  which  he  has  even  re- 
motely or  incidentally  been  subjected  to.  Ap- 
parently this  would  Include  foreign  Intelli- 
gence surveillance  which  was  found  to  be 
Illegal. 

However,  the  Court  has  apparently  not  de- 
cided whether  the  gathering  of  foreign  Intel- 
ligence Information  will  be  governed  by  a 
different  applicable  standard  of  reasonable- 
ness than  the  standard  applied  In  domestic 
surveillance.  (See  Justice  Stewart's  concur- 
ring opinion  In  Giordano.) 

There  Is  little  doubt  that  the  requirement 
for  evidentiary  hearings  on  obviously  Irrel- 
evant materials  will  have  a  substantial  Im- 
pact on  our  prospective  efforts.  Our  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  the  Ingenuity  of  defense 
counsel  Is  unlimited  In  advancing  specious 
suggestions  of  the  relevance  of  material 
which  could  not  conceivably  have  led  to  any 
evidence  used  at  trial.  Protracted  hearings 
have  ensued  because,  even  though  a  de- 
fendant realizes  that  he  has  no  chance  of 
proving  taint,  his  most  precious  commodity 
Is  time.  I  am  aware  of  one  case  where  several 
defendants,  found  guilty  by  a  jury  more  than 
four  years  ago.  have  postponed  commence- 
ment of  their  sentences  for  at  least  two  of 
those  years  as  the  result  of  an  unavailing 
lengthy  hearing  (and  appeal)  concerning 
one  overheard  conversation,  and  they  wUl 
presumably  be  able  to  further  delay  incar- 
ceration as  the  result  of  another  hearing 
(and  appeal)  which  will  now  be  required. 

While  we  are  still  In  the  process  of  com- 
piling the  facts  you  requested  In  your  March 
17,  1969  letter,  we  have  yet  to  discover  a 
single  Instance  where  a  case  claimed  by  the 


Government  to  have  been  untainted  has  been 
proven  to  be  otherwise  by  the  defense.  Need- 
less to  say.  this  constitutes  a  most  wasteful 
consumption  of  manpower,  prosecutive  and 
Judicial.  Since  this  problem  will  now  in- 
crease as  the  result  of  the  requirement  for 
additional  hearings  In  cases  concluded  long 
ago,  our  personnel,  already  spread  thin  in 
oMi  current  effort  against  organized  crime, 
will  have  to  be  redeployed  to  handle  these 
matters.  It  is  clear,  too.  that  the  problem  wUl 
not  rfoon  disappear,  for  under  the  present 
state  of  the  law  there  is  no  "statute  of 
linUtatlons"  on  when  a  defendant  can  raise 
this  issue.  Thus,  in  1980.  for  instance,  de- 
fendants will  still  be  demanding  records  of 
overhearlngs  which  occurred  twenty  or 
twenty-five  years  before,  and  they  wlU  still 
be  demanding  the  protrsicted  hearings  which 
they  are  now  allowed.  Of  course  where  an 
Individual  was  accidentally  overheard  many 
years  ago  on  a  national  security  device  which 
cannot  be  revealed,  he  will  enjoy.  In  effect. 
Immunity  from  prosecution,  unless  we  csm 
convince  the  courts  that  the  surveillances 
Involved  were  constitutional. 

Hearings  In  these  cases  have  also  posed 
another  substantial  problem,  that  is.  they 
have  resulted  In  the  disclosure  of  facts  which 
have  been  pieced  together  by  defendants  in 
such  a  way  as  to  enable  them  to  identify 
sensitively  placed  and  extremely  valuable 
government  informants,  with  resultant  dan- 
ger to  the  Informants'  lives.  Some  hearings 
In  the  future  may  also  result  in  the  revela- 
tion of  overheard  conversations  which  un- 
justly refiect  upon  the  integrity  of  persons 
discussed  therein.  Our  experience  has  shown 
that  protective  orders  have  not  been  effective. 

I  deeply  appreciate  your  keen  awareness 
of  the  issues  presented  by  these  decisions, 
your  concern  for  their  impact  on  our  pros- 
ecutive efforts,  and  your  recognition  of  the 
possible  need  for  remedial  legislation  In  this 
area.  I  have  directed  my  staff  to  make  recom- 
mendations In  tbls  regard,  and  I  am  hopeful 
tbat  their  efforts  will  be  completed  shortly. 

Again,  I  am  grateful  for  your  interest. 
Sincerely. 

Will  Wilson. 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 


Exhibit  2 

Mat  29.  1969. 
Hon.  John  L.  McCleixan. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Reference  is  made  to  your 
letter  of  March  17,  1969.  to  the  Attorney 
General,  concerning  the  effect  of  i4Ideristo  v. 
United  States  on  the  Justice  Department's 
ability  to  bring  criminal  prosecutions  in  the 
areas  of  national  security  and  organized 
crime. 

Since  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  we  have 
been  conferring  with  a  member  of  your  staff 
In  our  efforts  to  provide  to  you  the  most 
useful  data  avaUable. 

As  you  know,  in  Schipani  v.  United  States, 
No.  604,  Supreme  Court,  1966  Term,  the 
United  States  advised  the  Court  that  an  ex- 
tensive review  had  been  undertaken  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  in  order  to  determine 
the  instances  In  which  there  might  have 
been  unlawful  electronic  surveillance  affect- 
ing a  case  which  had  been  brought  to  trial. 

Since  that  date,  we  have  made  approxi- 
mately 6,750  Inquiries  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  to  determine  whether  or  not 
particular  individuals  were  subjected  to  elec- 
tronic sur^'elUance. 

Only  two  Federal  cases  have  been  dismissed 
following  hearings  on  the  effect  of  the  elec- 
tronic surveillance  on  those  pending  cases. 
I  am  advised  that  one  state  case  was  dis- 
missed because  of  tainted  evidence. 

Although  only  three  cases  have  been  af- 
fected, we  have  had  to  spend  an  enormous 
amount  of  time  not  only  in  processing  the 
6,750  inquiries  and  replies,  but  we  have  been 


Involved  In  perhaps  75  to  100  disclosure  hear- 
ings resulting  from  defendants'  claims  that 
their  cases  were  tainted  by  unlawful  elec- 
tronic surveillance. 

Not  only  has  there  been  enormous  attorney 
time  expended,  but  agent  time  as  well  In 
making  the  necessary  checks.  As  indicated, 
only  two  cases  have  been  affected  since  our 
pronouncement  in  the  Schipani  case. 

I  trust  tbls  Information  will  be  helpful  to 
you.  and  you  may  look  forward  to  our  con- 
tinued cooperation. 
Sincerely. 

Will  Wilson. 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

Exhibit  3 
A  bill  to  amend  chapter  223,  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  regulate  litigation  concern- 
ing sources  of  evidence,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1 .  That  the  Congress  finds  ( 1 )  that 
hearing  and  reviewing  claims  that  evidence 
offered  in  proceedings  is  the  direct  or  indirect 
product  of  allegedly  illegal  acts  and  is  there- 
fore Inadmissible  In  evidence  are  major 
causes  of  undue  expense  and  delay  In  the 
administration  of  justice  and  distract  effort, 
time  and  emphasis  of  government  officials 
and  the  public  from  fundamental  issues:  (2) 
that  present  rules  and  practices  of  disclosure 
Incident  to  hearing  and  reviewing  such  claims 
can  and  will  unduly  permit  parties  to  obtain 
much  information  unrelated  to  such  claims 
and  otherwise  privileged,  inhibit  communica- 
tion by  government  Informants,  endanger  the 
lives  and  safety  of  such  informants,  govern- 
ment agents  and  others,  cause  Hinjustlfied 
harm  to  reputations  of  third  persons,  com- 
promise national  security  and  other  criminal 
and  civil  Investigations,  interfere  with  prose- 
cutions and  civil  actions.  Impair  Federal- 
State  cooperation  in  law  enforcement,  and 
endanger  the  security  of  the  United  States; 
and  (3)  that  when  such  claims  concern  evi- 
dence of  events  occurring  years  after  the  al- 
legedly Illegal  acts,  those  consequences  of 
litigation  and  disclosure  are  aggravated  and 
the  claims  seldom  appear  valid  and  often 
cannot  reliably  be  determined. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Chapter  223,  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section : 
"§  3503.  Litigation  concerning  sources  of  evi- 
dence 
"In  any  trial,  hearing,  or  other  proceeding 
in  or  before  any  court,  grand  jury,  depart- 
ment, officer,  agency,  regulatory  body  or  other 
authority  of  the  United  States,  a  State,  or  a 
political  subdivision  thereof — 

"(a)  no  claim  shall  be  considered  that  evi- 
dence of  an  event  Is  Inadmissible  on  the 
ground  that  such  evidence  was  come  at  by 
exploitation  of  an  allegedly  Illegal  act,  If 
such  event  occurred  more  than  five  years 
after  such  allegedly  Illegal  act:   and 

"(b)  disclosure  of  Information  in  connec- 
tion with  a  claim  that  evidence  Is  inadmis- 
sible because  the  direct  product  of  an  al- 
legedly illegal  act  or  come  at  by  exploitation 
of  such  allegedly  Illegal  act  shall  not  be 
ordered  unless  such  authority  has  found  that 
such  information  may  be  relevant  to  deter- 
mination of  the  admissibility  of  such  evi- 
dence and  that  such  disclosure  is  in  the 
interest  of  Justice. 

"As  used  in  this  section  'State'  means  any 
State  of  the  United  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  any  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  States,  and  'Illegal  act'  means  any 
act  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  or  laws 
of  the  United  States  or  any  standard  promul- 
gated pursuant  thereto." 

(b)  The  section  analysis  of  that  chapter  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item : 
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"3S03.  Litigation  conc«mlng  aourcea  of  erl- 

Sec.  3.  Tbls  Act  sluUl  apply  to  all  proe«ed- 
Ings.  regardleaa  of  when  commenced,  occur- 
ring after  the  date  of  ita  enactment.  Para- 
graph (a)  of  section  3603  shall  not  apply  to 
any  proceeding  In  which  all  Information  to 
be  relied  upon  to  establish  inadmissibility 
was  possessed  by  the  party  making  such 
claim  and  adduced  In  such  proceeding  prior 
to  such  enactment. 

Sac.  4.  If  the  provisions  of  any  part  of  this 
Act  or  the  application  thereof  to  any  person 
or  circumstances  b«  held  Invalid,  the  provi- 
sions of  the  other  parts  and  their  application 
to  other  persons  or  circumstances  shall  not 
be  affected  thereby. 


S.  2293— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  AUTHORIZE  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  THE  NATIONAL  SEA  GRANT 
COLLEGE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  sea- 
grant  college  program,  since  Its  inau- 
guration a  little  more  than  2  years  ago. 
has  achieved  a  remarkable  degree  of 
aoeeptafMe  and  support.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
air  overstatement  to  say  that  this  pro- 
gram has  been  given  an  enthusiastic  re- 
ception by  the  marine  community  in 
this  country. 

The  approval  of  the  program  by  the 
Congress  was  a  recognition  of  both  the 
opportunities  and  the  problems  in  ma- 
rine sciences,  engineering,  and  technol- 
ogy It  was  a  recognition  that  the  marine 
resources  of  this  country  had  been  too 
long  neglected  and  that  it  was  time  to 
begin  a  program  to  realize  the  potential 
of  those  resources  to  meet  the  food,  min- 
eral, transportation,  communications, 
and  recreational  needs  of  this  country  in 
the  coming  decades. 

To  achieve  that  goal,  the  sea-grant 
college  program  was  modeled  after  one 
of  the  most  successful  Government  pro- 
grams ever  undertaken — the  land-grant 
college  program.  It  was  the  land-grant 
college  program,  launched  in  the  midst 
of  the  Civil  War,  that  has  been  largely 
responsible  for  the  development  of  the 
agricultural  resources  of  this  country 
into  the  most  productive  and  efficient 
agricultural  system  In  the  world. 

The  sea-grant  college  program  is  an 
attempt  to  apply  the  successful  tech- 
niques of  the  land-grant  colleges  to  our 
marine  resources.  Thus,  the  sea-grant 
college  program  supports,  through 
matching  grants,  programs  to  educate 
marine  scientists,  engineers,  and  tech- 
nicians, programs  of  applied  marine  re- 
search and  programs  of  field  services  to 
bring  the  fruits  of  research  to  bear  di- 
rectly on  the  problems  of  citizens  en- 
gaged in  marine  activities. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  first  2  years 
of  operation,  the  sea-grant  college  pro- 
gram, administered  by  the  National  Sci- 
ence FY)undation,  has,  I  believe,  demon- 
strated solid  progress  toward  these  goals. 

In  subject  matter,  the  grants  sup- 
ported work  in  fisheries,  aquaculture, 
ocean  engineering,  and  management  of 
estuarine  areas,  to  name  only  a  few. 
Geographically,  the  grants  have  gone  to 
Institutions  in  every  coastal  section  of 
the  country:  The  Atlantic,  Pacific,  Gulf, 
and  Great  Lakes  areas. 

As  the  coauthor  of  the  original  Sea- 
Grant  College  Act,  I  am  proud  indeed 
of  the  work  already  undertaken  through 


tbe  sea-grant  college  program.  The  only 
major  problem  encountered  by  this  pro- 
gram to  date  has  been  the  lack  of  funds 
to  invest  In  the  many  worthwhile  proj- 
ects proposed  by  our  leading  marine  sci- 
ence institutions. 

In  Its  first  2  years,  the  program  has 
had  Just  $11  million  available  in  appro- 
priated fimds,  and  the  budget  request  for 
fiscal  1970  is  $10  million — an  amount  that 
will  permit  only  minitnal  growth  in  the 
sea-grant  college  program  during  the 
coming  year. 

I  think  it  is  worth  noting  that,  in  just 
one  of  the  projects  conducted  with  sea- 
grant  college  program  support,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  discovered  deposits 
of  mangsmese  nodules  in  the  shallow 
waters  of  Green  Bay  which  are  estimated 
to  have  a  value  of  more  than  $15  mil- 
lion— a  value  that  exceeds  the  total 
amount  appropriated  thus  far  for  the  sea- 
grant  college  program. 

I  am  cognizant  of  the  need  for  re- 
straint in  Federal  Government  spend- 
ing at  this  time;  but  looking  forward  to 
the  future.  I  believe  we  must  be  prepared 
to  provide  for  a  substantial  growth  in 
this  program  if  we  are  to  realize  the 
potential  of  this  Nation's  great  marine 
resources. 

Mr.  President,  the  authorization  for 
the  sea-grant  college  program  expires  on 
June  30.  1970.  To  permit  time  for  con- 
gressional action  and  budget  plaiming,  I 
am  today  introducing  an  amendment  to 
the  act  providing  authorization  of  $20, 
$25.  and  $30  million,  respectively,  for 
fiscal  years  1971,  1972.  and  1973. 

I  am  very  pleased,  indeed,  that  several 
of  my  colleagues  have  joined  with  me 
as  cosponsors  of  this  legislation:  The 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington I  Mr  Macnuson),  who  has  always 
ranked  first  in  exercising  legislative 
leadership  in  the  development  of  our 
national  oceanologic  program:  my  own 
senior  colleague  from  Rhode  Island  *Mr. 
Pastorei  :  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Hawaii  '  Mr.  Fonc  i  . 

A  similar  measure  has  been  introduced 
in  the  other  body  by  Representative  Paul 
RocERS.  who  was  the  sponsor  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  original 
Sea-Grant  College  Act. 

This  bill  would  provide  for  a  simple 
extension  of  the  sea- grant  college  pro- 
gram with  increased  levels  in  the  author- 
ized level  of  appropriations.  I  anticipate 
that  in  the  very  near  future  I  shall  be 
introducing  additional  legislation  to  carry 
out  the  recommendations  of  the  Marine 
Science  Commission  in  regard  to  the  sea- 
grant  college  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce  a  bill  au- 
thorizing appropriations  for  the  national 
sea-grant  college  program  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  and  if  and  when  it  should 
be  reported,  that  it  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received,  and,  without  objection, 
will  be  referred  as  requested  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

The  bill  (S.  2293)  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Sea-Grant  College  and  Program 
Act  of  1966,  in  order  to  extend  the  au- 
thorizations for  the  purposes  of  such  act. 


Introduced  by  Mr.  Piu,  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  (by 
imanlmous  consent),  and  if  and  when 
reported,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  (by  imanlmous  consent). 


S.  2296— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL  TO 
AUTHORIZE  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
THE  INTERIOR  TO  GRANT  EASE- 
MENTS WITH  RESPECT  TO  PUBLIC 
LANDS 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Senator  Bible  and  myself,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
grant  easements  with  respect  to  public 
lands. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  enable 
citizens  possessing  interest  in  private 
lands  surrounded  by  or  bordering  pub- 
lic lands  to  gain  freer  ingress  and  egress 
through  public  lands  for  access  to  their 
property. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2296)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  grant  easements 
with  respect  to  public  lands  for  certain 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Cannon  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Bible),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
AfTairs. 


S.  2298— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  THE  FEDERAL  CREDIT 
UNION  ACT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Alabama  i  Mr.  Sparkman  ) ,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act 
so  as  to  provide  for  an  independent  Fed- 
eral agency  for  the  supervision  of  fed- 
erally chartered  credit  unions,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill,  as  Just  Introduced  for 
the  Senator  from  Alabama,  be  printed 
in  fuU  in  the  Record.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <8.  2298)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Credit  Union  Act  so  as  to  provide  for 
an  independent  Federal  agency  for  the 
super\'ision  of  federally  chartered  credit 
unions,  smd  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia  (for 
Mr.  Sparkman  ) .  wsis  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2298 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SecrioN  1.  Section  2  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  (12  U.SC.  1752)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  thereof 
and  Inserting: 

"(2)  the  term  'Administrator'  means  the 
Administrator  of  tbe  National  Credit  Union 
Administration; 

"(3)  the  term  'Administration'  means  the 
National  Oedlt  Union  Administration:  and 
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"(4)  the  term  'Board'  means  the  National 
Credit  Union  Board  of  Governors." 

Sec.  2.  The  Ftederal  Credit  Union  Act  is 
further  amended  ( 1)  by  changing  "Director" 
to  read  "Administrator"  each  place  It  ap- 
pears therein;  (2)  by  changing  "Bureau  of 
Federal  Credit  Unions"  to  read  "National 
Credit  Union  Administration"  each  place  It 
appears  therein:  and,  (3)  by  changing  "Bu- 
reau", each  remaining  place  It  appears,  to 
read  "Administration". 

Sec.  3.  Section  3  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  (12  use.  1752a)  is  amended  to 
read: 

"CREATION  OP  ADMINISTRATIOK 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  In 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  an 
Independent  agency  to  be  known  as  the  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Administration  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  'Administration'). 
The  Administration  shall  consist  of  a  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Board  of  Governors 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'Board'),  and 
an  Administrator. 

"(b)  The  Board  shall  consist  of  nine  mem- 
bers to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. In  .selecting  the  members  of  the  Board, 
the  President  shall  designate  a  Chairman  and 
a  Vice  Chairman  who  shall  serve  as  repre- 
sentatives at  large.  In  making  his  selection 
of  the  remaining  members,  one  from  each  of 
tbe  seven  Federal  credit  union  regions,  tbe 
President  shall  receive  and  give  special  con- 
sideration to  the  nominations  submitted  by 
credit  union  organizations  which  are  repre- 
sentative of  a  majority  of  the  credit  unions 
located  In  the  relgon  for  which  a  Board 
member  Is  to  be  appointed.  The  persons  so 
appointed  as  members  of  tbe  Board  shall  be 
selected  on  the  basis  of  established  records 
of  distinguished  service  In  tbe  credit  union 
movement. 

"(c)  The  terra  of  ofBce  of  each  member  of 
the  Board  shall  be  six  years,  except  that  (1) 
any  member  ap>polnted  to  fill  a  vacancy  oc- 
curring prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall 
be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such  term: 
and  (2)  the  terms  of  office  of  the  members 
first  taking  offlc*  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  shall  expire,  as  designated  by  the 
President  at  the  time  of  appointment,  three 
at  the  end  of  two  years:  three  at  the  end  of 
four  years:  and  three,  including  the  Chair- 
man and  Vice  Chairman,  at  the  end  of  six 
years.  Terms  of  office  shall  be  on  a  calendar 
year  basis.  No  member  shall  serve  more  than 
two  full  consecutive  terms  of  office. 

"(d)  The  President  shall  call  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Board,  and  thereafter  the 
Board  shall  meet  on  a  quarterly  basis,  and  at 
such  other  times  as  the  Chairman  or  the 
Administrator  may  request,  or  whenever  one- 
third  of  the  members  so  request.  The  Board 
shall  adopt  such  rules  as  It  may  see  fit  for  the 
transaction  of  Its  business  and  shall  keep 
permanent  and  complete  records  and  minutes 
of  Its  acts  and  proceedings.  A  majority  of 
the  voting  members  of  the  Board  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum.  The  Beard  shall  advise, 
consult  with,  and  give  guidance  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator on  matters  of  policy  relating  to 
the  activities  and  functions  of  the  Adminis- 
tration under  this  Act.  The  Board  shall 
render  an  annual  report  to  the  President  for 
submission  to  the  Congress,  summarizing 
the  activities  of  the  Administration  and 
making  such  recommendations  as  It  may 
deem  appropriate.  Each  report  shall  pro- 
pose such  legislative  enactments  and  other 
actions  as.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Board, 
are  necessary  and  appropriate  to  carry  out 
Its  recommendations.  The  members  of  the 
Board  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  compensa- 
tion at  the  rate  of  $75  for  each  day  engaged 
In  the  business  of  the  Administration  pur- 
suant to  authorization  by  the  Chairman,  and 
shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses  Including 
per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence  aa  author- 
ized by  section  5703  of  title  S  of  the  United 


States  Code  for  persons  In  tbe  Government 
service  employed  Intermittently. 

"(e)  There  shall  be  an  Administrator  of 
the  National  Credit  Union  Administration 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  tbe  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Tbe  Board  may  make  recommendations 
to  the  President  with  respect  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Adn^xlnlstrator.  He  shall  be  tbe 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  Administration 
which  shall  be  a  full  Ume  poeltion  In  the 
exe<futlve  department  at  level  IV  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Schedule  (5  U.SC.  5315) .  The  Admin- 
istrator shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
President." 

Sec.  4.  (a)  All  functions,  property,  rec- 
ords, and  personnel  of  the  Bureau  of  Federal 
Credit  Unions  are  transferred  to  the  National 
Credit  Union  Administration  created  by  this 
Act. 

(b)  The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Federal 
Oedlt  Unions  In  office  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  shall  serve  as  Acting  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Credit  Union 
Administration  pending  the  appointment  of 
an  Administrator  in  accordance  with  section 
3  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union  as  amended 
by  this  Act. 

S.  2301— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  ABOLISH  THE  DEATH  PENALTY 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  elim- 
inate the  death  penalty  for  any  Federal 
crime.  Joining  me  as  cosponsors  are  Mr. 
BuRDicK,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Inouye.  Mr. 
jAvrrs,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr. 
Nelson,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Williams  of 
New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio. 

Sentences  of  life  imprisonment  would 
be  substituted  for  provisions  which  re- 
quire or  authorize  capital  punishment. 

Death  sentences  not  executed  when 
the  bill  becomes  law  would  be  changed 
to  sentences  of  life  imprisonment. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  third  Con- 
gress in  which  I  have  introduced  a  bill 
to  abolish  the  death  penalty. 

Since  I  first  offered  the  proposal  in 
1966,  the  Nation  has  become  increas- 
ingly concerned,  and  rightly  so,  about 
the  rising  crime  rate.  I  share  that  con- 
cern. 

There  will,  of  course,  be  those  who  will 
say  that,  if  I  were  concerned,  I  would 
not  seek  to  eliminate  what  they  consider 
to  be  a  useful  weapon  in  the  war  on 
crime. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  a.sk  those  per- 
sons to  examine  closely  the  reasons  why 
they  feel  the  death  penalty  is  of  value 
and  remind  them  that  we  also  live  at  a 
time  of  growing  concern  about  the  effect 
on  our  society  of  a  steady  diet  of  violence 
on  television. 

An  examination  of  those  reasons  and 
the  effect  executions  have  on  the  human 
spirit  should  convince  them  the  death 
penalty  should  be  abolished. 

Let  me  start  with  the  human  spirit. 

Based  on  my  work  as  a  member  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  the  Causes 
and  Prevention  of  Violence,  I  have  be- 
come convinced  that  continual  exposure 
to  television  shows  involving  violence 
does  have  a  connection  with  smtisocial 
behavior. 

If  it  is  true  that  fiction  can  brutalize 
the  human  spirit,  then  certainly  the  fact 
of  one  human  executing  the  other  can 
have  the  same — if  not  greater — effect. 

But  we  have  long  held  that  view  in  this 
Nation. 


We  have  shuddered  when  reading 
about  public  executions  during  the 
French  Revolution  and  their  effects  on 
the  masses  who  watched. 

We  have  recognized  that  public  kill- 
ings, whether  sanctioned  by  law  or  not, 
whether  in  the  name  of  aggression  or  de- 
fense of  country,  ctm  brutalize  the  hu- 
man spirit  and  we  have  carried  out  our 
executions  in  private. 

Evidently  we  have  not  abolished  cap- 
ital pimishment  completely  because  it 
has  been  felt  that  on  balance  the  penal 
and  the  nonpenal  objectives  of  the  death 
penalty  have  outweighed  the  effects  this 
policy  has  on  society. 

Mr.  President,  if  it  were  clear  beyond 
doubt  that  capital  punishment  did 
achieve  penal  and  nonpenal  objectives, 
the  debate  over  abolishing  the  death  pen- 
alty would  Indeed  be  one  of  weighing 
pluses  and  minuses. 

But  the  fact  is  that  proponents  of  re- 
taining the  death  penalty  can  only  sur- 
mise that  capital  pimishment  is  useful  in 
controlling  antisocial  behavior,  and,  in 
fact,  the  strongest  case  against  capital 
punishment,  moral  questions  aside,  is  the 
lack  of  a  case  for  retaining  this  penalty. 
Mr.  President,  the  most  cited  reasons 
for  supporting  capital  punishment  are 
that  the  death  penalty: 

Deters  persons  from  committing  crime 
punishable  by  death; 

Precludes  recidivism  by  convicted  mur- 
derers; 

Offers  the  public  retribution  for  hei- 
nous crimes. 

I  would  like  to  deal  briefly  with  each 
of  these  points. 

The  debate  over  the  deterrent  objec- 
tive of  the  death  penalty  often  resolves 
itself  into  a  discussion  of  statistics  and 
their  meaning.  Statistics  comparing  mur- 
der rates  in  States  with  and  without  the 
death  penalty  support  the  contention 
that  capital  punishment  does  not  deter 
the  would-be  murderer. 

Proponents  argue  that  it  is  impossible 
to  estimate  how  many  persons  have  been 
deterred  from  committing  murder  be- 
cause of  the  death  penalty,  which,  obvi- 
ously, is  true. 

However,  just  because  it  is  true  does 
not  make  it  a  good  argtiment  for  retain- 
ing the  death  penalty,  because  it  can  be 
argued  that  it  deters  very  few  persons 
indeed. 

For  example,  of  persons  sentenced  to 
death  during  the  last  10  years  in  Cali- 
fornia, more  than  40  percent  were  found 
guilty  of  crimes  of  passion.  Fear  of  the 
death  penalty  probably  has  little  deter- 
rent effect  on  persons  involved  in  such 
crimes. 

Murders  done  while  committing  other 
crimes  usually  are  the  result  of  reflex  de- 
cisions in  which  time  does  not  permit 
thought  of  the  death  penalty.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  it  could  be  argued  that  the 
burglar  shoots  someone  out  of  fear  of  be- 
ing imprisoned,  and  that  fear  outweighs 
the  fear,  at  least  for  the  moment,  of  the 
death  penalty. 

It  can  also  be  argued  generally  that 
fear  of  imprisonment  is  more  real  to  the 
would-be  criminal  than  fear  of  the  death 
penalty,  because  the  former  penalty  is 
the  more  understandable.  The  imminence 
of  a  penalty  must  be  understood  if  it  is 
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to  act  M  a  deterrent,  and  few  men  have 
a  sense  of  Immlnency  about  death. 

As  for  precludlnc  recldlTism,  It  would 
well  be  argued  that  once  having  com- 
mitted a  murder,  a  person,  out  of  fear 
of  capital  punishment,  might  actually 
commit  additional  murders  to  prevent 
capture.  These  types  of  crime  must  be 
classified  under  the  heading  of  recidivism 
as  well  as  crimes  committed  by  persons 
after  serving  Jail  sentences. 

It  can  also  be  argued  that.  Inasmuch  as 
studies  Indicate  that  paroled  murderers 
are  no  more  and  probably  less  likely  to 
commit  first  degree  murder  than  other 
paroled  felons,  capital  punishment  pris- 
oners, and  other  felons  should  be  handled 
In  the  same  way. 

And.  of  course.  If  the  death  penalty 
does  Indeed  preclude  recidivism.  It  also 
precludes  the  exercise  of  a  prisoner's 
right  to  continue  to  try  to  prove  his 
innocence  after  conviction. 

I  have  already  touched  on  the  question 
of  the  death  penalty  as  public  retribu- 
tion. 

ir  Indeed  public  retribution  were  to  be 
sought  in  executions,  a  premise  I  reject 
out  of  hand,  the  death  penalty  should  not 
only  be  carried  out  In  public,  but  as 
swiftly  as  possible  so  the  crime  is  still 
fresh  in  the  public's  mind. 

Inasmuch  as  proponents  of  the  death 
penalty  cite  the  time-taking  legal  pro- 
cedures open  to  a  person  convicted  of 
murder  as  protection  against  the  execu- 
tion of  an  Innocent  man.  proponents 
cannot  argue  retribution  as  a  reason  for 
retaining  the  death  penalty. 

Mr.  President,  each  of  these  arguments 
in  favor  of  capital  punishment  are  based 
on  conjectiure  Impossible  of  substantia- 
tion. 

To  use  such  conjectures  to  take  a 
man's  life,  to  force  other  humans  to 
make  a  final  decision  about  the  life  of 
another,  to  perhaps  deprive  an  Innocent 
man  of  his  life,  to  continue  to  brutalize 
the  human  spirit  Ls  to  undermine,  indeed 
to  cheapen,  the  value  of  himian  life  In 
these  United  States. 

If  this  Nation  stands  for  anything,  it 
stands  for  the  belief  that  the  life  of  each 
individual  is  to  be  cherished,  whether  he 
Is  rich  or  poor,  black  or  white. 

Statistics  show  that  it  is  the  black  and 
the  poor  who  most  often  are  sentenced  to 
death,  adding  a  new  dimension  to  the 
case  against  the  death  penalty. 

Many  other  nations  and  13  of  our 
States  have  abolished  the  death  penalty. 

Congress  should  follow  suit. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  'S.  2301  >  to  abolish  the  death 
penalty  under  all  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Hart  i  for  himself  and  other 
Senators),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  114— 
INTRODUCTION  OP  A  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  HONORINO  THE 
CmZEN-JUROR  AND  THE  MOD- 
ERN   JURY    SYSTEM 

Mr.   CRANSTON.    Mr    President,    in 
London,   some   300   years   ago,   Edward 


Bushell  resisted  an  English  court's  pres- 
sures to  change  the  verdict  of  a  Jury  that 
was  trying  William  Penn.  then  25,  for 
unlawful  assembly. 

In  spite  of  threats  from  the  bench  to 
"set  a  mark"  on  him,  regardless  of  a 
total  of  2  days  the  Jury  spent  locked  in 
a  room  "without  meat,  drink,  fire,  and 
tobacco. "  Bushell,  the  leader  of  the  Jury, 
refused  to  convict  young  Penn  for 
preaching  to  a  group  of  Quakers. 

The  outraged  court  fined  each  member 
of  the  Jury  40  marks — about  $500  now — 
and  when  they  did  not  pay,  sent  them 
to  Newgate  prison,  along  with  Penn,  who 
had  spoken  out  against  the  "Intolerable 
threatening"  of  the  Jury. 

Bushell,  a  wealthy  sugar  Importer,  ap- 
plied for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  and  in 
the  subsequent  trial.  Chief  Justice  Sir 
John  Vaughn  decided  a  Jury  should  be 
independent  and  free  from  duress  and 
punishment. 

It  was  a  landmark  decision.  It  was  the 
beginning  of  the  Jury  system  as  we  know 
it  today.  To  be  sure,  there  had  been  juries 
probably  since  the  8th  century,  but  they 
had  always  been  liable  to  punishment  for 
"incorrect"  verdicts. 

William  Penn,  as  we  all  know,  came 
to  America  to  found  a  colony.  So  did  the 
benefits  of  that  great  decision  come  to 
America,  and  now  some  200.000  times  a 
year,  our  juries  deliver  their  imfettered 
opinions  according  to  constitutional 
guarantees.  The  jury  system  is  a  bulwark 
of  our  democracy,  so  unquestioned  now 
that  we  are  apt  to  take  it  for  granted. 

I  am  introducing  today  a  joint  reso- 
lution that  would  i-ecognize  1970  as  the 
tercentenary  of  the  founding  of  the  mod- 
em Jury  system  and  designate  1970  as 
"National  Citizen-Juror  Year." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ate'y  referred. 

The  joint  resolution  <S  J.  Res.  114)  to 
honor  the  citizen-juror  and  the  modem 
jury  system,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ciun- 
STOK.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ADDI'nONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
JOINT  RESOLU'nON 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr  President,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  fr«m  Arizona  'Mr. 
OoLOWATBX.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  at  its  next  printing,  the  names  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
BiBLC).  the  Junior  Senator  from  Nevada 
I  Mr.  Cannon),  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion <S.J.  Res.  85"  to  provide  for  the  des- 
ignation of  the  period  from  August  26, 
1969,  through  September  1.  1969,  as 
National  Archery  Week." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  206— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  AUTHOR- 
IZING THE  PRINTING  OF  A  SENATE 
DOCUMENT 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  for  Mr.  Sparkman.  sub- 
mitted the  following  resolution  (8.  Res. 
206 ) :  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration: 


s.  Rn.  aofl 
Resolved,  That  the  report  of  the  Subcom- 
inltt«e  on  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the 
Committee  on  BanlUng  and  Currency  entitled 
"Effect  of  Lumt>er  Prtclng  and  Production  on 
tbe  Nation's  Housing  Ooals"  be  printed  wltb 
an  lUustratlon  aa  a  Senate  document,  and 
that  there  be  printed  one  thousand  addi- 
tional copies  of  such  document  for  the  use  of 
that  committee. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  207— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  AUTHOR- 
IZING THE  PRINTINa  OF  A  SENATE 
DOCUMENT 

Mr.  ELLENDER  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution  (S.  Res.  207);  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration: 

s.  Rxs.  207 

Resolved,  That  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
National  Forest  Reservation  Commission  for 
the  flacal  year  ended  June  30.  1968.  be  printed 
with  an  Illustration  as  a  Senate  document. 


NATIONAL    ENVIRONMENTAL    POL- 
ICY ACT  OP  1969— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    25 

IAt.  MANSFIELD,  for  Ml*.  Jackson. 
submitted  an  amendment  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  him  to  the  bill  (S.  1075)  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  conduct  investigations,  studies,  sur- 
veys, and  research  relating  to  the  Na- 
tion's ecological  systems,  natural  re- 
sources, and  environmental  quality,  and 
to  establish  a  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  which  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  reference  to  the  above  amend- 
ment when  submitted  by  Mr.  Mansfield. 
for  Mr.  Jackson,  which  appears  under  a 
separate  heading.) 


NATIONAL    ENVIRONMENTAL    POL- 
ICY ACT  OF   1969— AMENDMENT 

amendment    no.    38 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the«Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson).  I  submit  an  amendment 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (S.  1075)  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  conduct  investigations. 
studies,  siu^eys.  and  research  relating  to 
the  Nation's  ecological  systems,  natural 
resources,  and  environmental  quality, 
and  to  establish  a  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  by  him  relating  to 
the  amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  ap- 
propriately referred,  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  statement  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendment  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Statement  bt  Senatob   Jackson 

Idr.  Jackson.  Barly  in  this  session  of  the 
Congrees.  I  introduced  proposed  legislation 
to  establish  a  national  policy  for  the  environ- 
ment. I  Introduced  this  measure  because  it  Is 
my  view  that  our  present  luiowledge.  our  es- 
tabllahed  ptollcles,  and  our  existing  institu- 
tion* are  not  adequate  to  deal  with  the 
growing  environmental  problems  and  crises 
tbe  nation  faces. 
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The  inadequacy  of  present  knowledge,  pol- 
icies, and  Institutions  Is  reflected  In  our 
nation's  history,  and  our  national  attitudes, 
and  In  our  contemporary  life  We  see  this 
inadequacy  all  around  us:  haphazard  urban 
growth,  the  loss  of  open  spaces,  strlp-mlnlng, 
air  and  water  pollution,  soil  erosion,  defor- 
estation, faltering  transportation  systems,  a 
proliferation  of  pesticides  and  chemicals,  and 
a  landscape  cluttered  with  billboards,  power- 
lines,  and  Junkyards. 

TradltloiLal  governmental  policies  and 
programs  were  not  designed  to  achieve  these 
conditions.  But  they  were  not  designed  to 
avoid  them  either.  As  a  result,  they  were  not 
avoided. 

As  a  Nation,  we  have  failed  to  design  and 
Implement  a  national  environmental  policy 
which  would  enal>le  us  to  weigh  altematlvee. 
and  to  anticipate  the  undesirable  side  effects 
which  often  result  from  our  ongoing  policies, 
programs  and  actions. 

Today  it  is  clear  that  we  cannot  continue 
to  perpetuate  the  mistakes  of  the  past.  We 
no  longer  have  the  margins  for  error  and 
mistake  that  we  once  enjoyed. 

It  was  In  view  of  this  background  and 
these  considerations  that  I  Introduced  S. 
1075,  a  bill  to  establish  a  national  environ- 
mental policy. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
threefold:  First,  to  establish  a  national  pol- 
icy on  the  environment;  SecoTid,  to  authorize 
expanded  research  and  understanding  of  our 
natural  resources,  the  environment,  and 
human  ecology:  and  Third,  to  establish  in 
the  Office  of  the  President  a  properly  staffed 
Council  of  Environmental  Quality  Advlsora. 

Durinf  the  hearings  on  this  measure  on 
April  16,  Dr.  DuBrldge.  the  President's  Sci- 
ence Advisor,  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Hlckel  announced  that  the  President  Is  con- 
sidering the  establishment  of  an  interagency 
environmental  council  composed  of  selected 
Cabinet  offlcers.  As  I  stated  at  the  hearings, 
this  indicates  to  me:  "that  the  President 
and  officials  In  the  executive  branch  share 
t'.ie  belief  of  many  of  us  In  Congress  that 
some  reorganization  Is  necessary.  The  Presi- 
dent apparently  agrees  that  the  existing  ad- 
ministrative establishment  Is  Inadequate  for 
the  task  we  face,  and  that  a  focal  point  for 
the  environmental  considerations  of  gov- 
ernment should  be  designated." 

It  was  the  initial  view  of  the  Administra- 
tion's representatives  that  the  President's 
proposed  interagency  council  would  make 
an  independent  Council  of  Environmental 
Advisors  as  proposed  in  my  bill  unnecessary. 

For  tbe  most  part,  the  members  of  the 
Committee  and  the  public  witnesses  did  not 
agree  with  their  position.  There  was.  how- 
ever, general  agreement  by  all  concerned 
that  there  is  a  need  to  restructure  the  Fed- 
eral government  to  provide  a  focal  point  for 
environmental  considerations. 

It  Is  my  view  that  what  Is  needed  Is  an 
impartial,  objective,  full-time  Council  of 
Environmental  Advisors  In  the  Executive  Of- 
fice of  the  President.  The  interagency  Coun- 
cil the  President  Is  considering  would  be 
useful  for  Implementing  action  proposals, 
but  the  Presldant  also  needs  Independent 
and  Impartial  advice  as  to  what  action  to 
take.  The  Council  I  have  proposed  would  be 
properly  staffed  and  equipped  to  provide 
this  advice. 

As  a  result  of  the  April  16  hearing  on  S 
1075  anj}  subsequent  discussions  with  the 
Administration,  I  believe  that  there  is  now 
general  agreement  on  the  need  for  both  an 
interagency  Council  as  proposed  by  the  Pres- 
ident, and  a  high  level  Independent  body 
as  proposed  In  my  bill. 

It  is  my  underetandlng  that  an  announce- 
ment win  be  made  today  that  the  President 
has  signed  an  executive  order  to  establish 
the  interagency  Council  on  the  environment. 
I  applaud  the  President's  action.  I  Intend 
to  seek  early  Senate  action  on  S.  1075  so 
that  the  President  and  the  American  people 


may  have  the  benefit  of  the  independent  and 
Impartial  staff  support  and  advice  of  the 
Council  which  I  have  proposed. 

During  the  April  16  hearing  on  S.  1075,  the 
Administration  agreed  that  there  Is  an  ur- 
gent need  to  enact  into  law  a  statement  of 
national  policy  with  respect  to  environ- 
mental management,  and  that  they  would 
support  a  statutory  declaration  of  national 
policy.  Subsequent  to  the  hearings,  I  direct- 
ed the  Interior  Committee  staff  to  draft  an 
expanded  statement  of  national  environ- 
mental management  goals,  and  to  grant  new 
authority  to  Federal  agencies  which,  at  the 
present  time,  have  no  mandate  or  responsi- 
bility for  the  management  and  protection  of 
the  himian  environment. 

This  expanded  statement  of  national  policy 
has  been  prepared  as  an  amendment  to  S. 
1075.  It  will  become  "ntle  I  of  the  bill  and 
the  other  titles  will  be  appropriately  redesig- 
nated. Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
ilent  that  this  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
,%lecord  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

A  statement  of  environmental  policy  Is 
more  than  a  statement  of  what  we  believe  as 
a  people  and  as  a  nation.  It  establishes  pri- 
orities and  gives  expression  to  our  national 
goals  and  aspirations.  It  serves  a  constitu- 
tional function  in  that  people  may  refer  to 
It  for  guidance  In  making  decisions  where 
environmental  values  are  found  to  be  In 
conflict  with  other  values. 

Many  operating  agencies  do  not  at  present 
have  a  mandate  within  the  body  oi  their 
enabling  laws  to  give  substantive  attention 
to  envlroimiental  values.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  older  Federal  programs. 

A  properly  drafted  Congressional  state- 
ment of  national  environmental  policy,  along 
with  a  requirement  for  ofBclal  statements  of 
environmental  findings  In  Federal  decisions 
and  legislative  proposals,  will  effectively  make 
the  quality  of  the  environment  everyone's 
responsibility.  No  agency  will  then  be  able 
to  maintain  that  It  has  no  mandate  or  no 
requirement  to  consider  the  environmental 
consequences  of  its  actions. 

I  am  Introducing  this  policy  statement  as 
an  amendment  to  S.  1075  at  present  because 
I  want  the  statement  to  be  available  to  the 
Administration  prior  to  the  Informational 
hearings  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  on  June  3  and  11  on  the  Ever- 
glades National  Park.  At  the  June  3  hearings, 
I  will  want  to  have  the  Judgment  of  the 
Administration  witnesses  on  what  the  effect 
of  this  policy  statement  would  have  been 
had  It  been  enacted  at  the  time  the  Park 
was  created  by  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  an  environmental  policy  is 
a  policy  for  people.  Its  primary  concern  is 
with  man  and  his  future.  The  basic  principle 
of  the  policy  is  that  we  must  strive,  in  all 
that  we  do,  to  achieve  a  standard  of  excel- 
lence m  man's  relationship  to  his  physical 
surroundings. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  the  amendment  I  am 
Introducing  today  will  go  far  towards  ensur- 
ing that  the  Federal  government  both  sets 
and  abides  by  standards  of  excellence:  stand- 
ards which  will  ensure  that  out  generation 
fulfills  Its  responsibilities  as  trustees  of  tbe 
environment  for  future  generations. 


grant,  to  raise  the  limit  on  the  amount  of 
direct  houaing  loans  made  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  and  for  other  purposes. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING 

Mr,  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public  hear- 
ing has  been  scheduled  for  Friday.  June 
6.  1969,  at  10:30  bljxi.,  in  room  2228.  New 
Senate  Office  Building,  on  the  following 
nomination: 

David  W.  WUllams.  of  CalUomia,  to  be 
n.S.  district  judge  for  the  central  district  of 
California,  vice  Pelrson  M.  Hall,  retired 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  East- 
land), chairman;  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Hruska)  ,  and  myself. 


ENROLLED  BILU3  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  May  29.  1969.  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  278.  An  act  to  consent  to  the  New  Hamp- 
shire-Vermont Interstate  School  Compact; 
and 

S.  408.  An  act  to  liberalize  the  ellglblUty 
requirements  governing  the  grant  of  assist- 
ance In  acquiring  specially  adapted  bousing 
for  certain  service-connected  disabled  vet- 
erans,   to    Increase    tbe    amount    of    such 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  pub- 
lic hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Thurs- 
day. June  5.  1969.  at  10:30  a.m..  in  room 
2228,  New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the 
following  nominations: 

George  Harrold  Carswell.  of  Florida,  to  be 
U.S.  circuit  Judge  for  the  Filth  Circuit,  vice 
a  new  position  created  under  Public  Law 
90-347,  approved  June  18,  1968. 

John  F.  Kilkenny,  of  Oregon,  to  be  U.S. 
circuit  Judge  for  the  Ninth  Circuit,  vice  a 
new  position  created  under  Public  Law  90- 
347.  approved  June   18.  1968.  ^ 

Donald  E.  Lane,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  associate  Judge,  t;.S.  Court  of  Cus- 
toms and  Patent  Appeals,  vice  Arthur  M. 
Smith,  Tleceased. 

At  the  Indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent.        < 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastj,and), 
chairman;  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Hruska)  ,  and  myself. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA- 
TIONS  BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  re- 
ferred to  and  are  now  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

John  L.  Bowers.  Jr..  of  Tennessee,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Ten- 
nessee for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  John  H. 
Reddy.  retired. 

Dean  C.  Smith,  of  Washintgon.  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Wash- 
ington for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Smith- 
more  P.  Myers,  resigned. 

Edward  J.  Michaels,  of  Delaware,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Delaware  for  the 
term  of  4  years,  vice  Joseph  Novak. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing, 
on  or  before  Thursday,  June  5,  1969.  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
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nomlnatlona,  with  •  further  statement 
whether  It  la  their  Intention  to  appear 
at  any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


NOTICE  OF  CHANGE  IN  HEARINO 
DATE  ON  EVERGLADES  NATIONAL 
PARK 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
<Mr.  Jackson)  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  a  statement  by  Senator  Jacksow 
printed  In  the  R«co«d. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RicoRO.  as  follows : 

Ur.  jACKaoN.  Mr.  PrMldcnt.  thM«  baa  been 
A  ch*Qg«  In  cUtes  for  the  inf ormAtloiuU  hear- 
ings on  the  Everglades  National  Park  which 
had  previously  been  scheduled  for  June  3 
and  4. 

Under  the  rev-laed  schedule  of  the  Senate 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee, 
teatlmony  will  be  taken  from  repreaentaUves 
of  the  AdmlnlstraUon  and  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida on  t/tm  matter  on  June  3.  1008,  m  Room 
3U0  of.Uie  New  Senate  Office  Building  at 
10:15  a.m. 

Testimony  from  major  conservation  asso- 
ciations and  public  wltneaaea  wUl  be  taken 
on  June  11  at  10:00  a.m.  The  location  of  the 
bearing  room  for  the  June  11  bearing  will  be 
announced  at  a  later  dat*. 


NOTICE     OF     HEARINGS    ON     CON- 
SUMER CREDIT  INSURANCE  ACT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Financial  Institutions  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  will  hold  hear- 
ings on  S.  1754,  a  bin  to  protect  con- 
sumers from  abuses  relative  to  excessive 
charges  for  life,  health,  and  accident  in- 
surance pursuant  to  consumer  credit 
transactions. 

The  heanngs  will  be  held  on  Wednes- 
day, Thursday,  and  Friday.  June  25,  26, 
and  27,  and  Monday.  June  30,  1969.  and 
will  begin  at  10  a.m.  In  room  5302  New 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Persons  desiring  to  testify  or  to  submit 
written  statements  In  connection  with 
these  hearings  should  notify  Mr.  Ken- 
neth A.  McLean,  room  5300,  New  Senate 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.,  20510; 
telephone  225-7391. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SECRETARY 
OF  AGRICULTURE  TO  CLASSIFY 
AS  A  WILDERNESS  AREA  CERTAIN 
NATIONAL  FOREST  LANDS  IN 
MONTANA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  discussed  this  matter  with  the  dis- 
tinguished acting  minority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  <Mr.  Cook>  .  and 
I  am  happy  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
at  this  time  for  the  immediate  consider- 
ation, S.  412,  a  bill  having  to  do  with  the 
Lincoln  Back  Country  in  Montana. 

The  bill  was  Introduced  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf).  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  the  bill  was  unani- 
mously reported  today  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  stated  by  title 

The  Assistant  Lecislativk  Clerk.  A 
bill  (S.  412)  to  authorize  and  direct  the 


Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  classify  aa 
wilderness  the  national  forest  lands 
known  as  the  Lincoln  Back  Country,  and 
parts  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  and  Lolo 
National  Forest.  In  Montana,  and  for 
other  purposes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  bill  has  lmi>ortant  and  signifi- 
cant bipartisan  support. 

Former  Governor  Babcock,  former 
Representative  Battin.  Representative 
Olssn,  and  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Man smi.0 ) .  have  all  supported  the  legis- 
lation. 

The  pending  bill  provides  that  a  very 
fragile  and  important  scenic  area  will  be- 
come a  wilderness  area  and  be  protected 
from  picnickers,  hikers,  or  any  other  per- 
sons who  might  destroy  this  kind  of  area. 

This  is  an  important  watershed  area.  It 
is  a  forest  that  is  significant  in  the  devel- 
opment of  some  of  the  most  scenic  and 
beautiful  areas  in  the  whole  western  part 
of  Montana. 

Mr.  President.  1  have  an  editorial  en- 
titled "The  Outdoor  Picture— For  the 
Lincoln  Wilderness  Area."  written  by 
Dale  A.  Burk  and  published  in  the  Sun- 
day Missoulian  of  May  4,  1969.  The  edi- 
torial sets  forth  some  of  the  arguments 
and  summarizes  the  proposals  for  the 
Lincoln  wilderness  area. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  to  which  I  have 
referred  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr  METCALF.  Mr  President,  the  evi- 
dence obtained  both  from  fleld  hearings 
and  hearings  held  before  the  committee 
overwhelmingly  shows  that  this  area 
should  be  set  aside  as  a  wilderness  area, 
that  it  Is  a  peculiar  and  scenic  area  that 
is  admirably  fitted  for  the  wilderness  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
excerpt  from  the  report,  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Public  hearings  were  held  on  the  meas- 
ure which  Is  sponsored  by  Senators  Met- 
calf and  Mansfield  and  fleld  hearings  were 
held  In  the  area  last  autumn  on  a  similar 
bill  at  which  some  80  witnesses  were  heard. 

Committee  action  In  ordering  the  bill  re- 
ported favorably  was  unanlmotis. 

pvaposx  or  measuik 

S.  4ia  would  add  approximately  340,500 
acres  In  three  national  forests  In  Montana 
to  the  National  Wilderness  Preservation  Sys- 
tem established  by  the  Wilderness  Act  of 
19«4  (78  Stat.  890).  The  area  embraces  por- 
tions of  the  Helena.  Lewis  and  Clark,  and 
Lolo  National  PoresU  straddling  the  Conti- 
nental Divide   In  central   western   Montana. 

It  Is  known  as  the  "Lincoln-Scapegoat 
Back  Country,"  or  more  popularly  as  "The 
Lincoln  Back  Country." 

S.  412  would  accomplish  Its  purpose  by 
directing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who 
has  administrative  responsibility  for  the  na- 
tional foresu.  to  classify  specifically  desig- 
nated tracts  m  the  area  as  wilderness.  The 
eflect  would  be  to  combine  the  Lincoln  Back 


Country    with    tbe    existing    Bob    Marshall 
Wilderness 

OEscaiPTioN  or  aexa 

The  Lincoln  Back  Country  Is  typical  of  the 
scenic  grandeur  that  Is  reflected  In  Montana's 
motto  "The  Big  Sky  Country".  It  contains 
vast,  unbroken  spaces,  glittering  mountains, 
deep  forests,  and  flashing  clear  lakes  and 
streams.  It  is  described  by  the  Sierra  Club  as 
a  "friendly  wilderness."  containing  "an  en- 
vironment eeaentlal  to  the  survival  of  the 
grlzBly  bear  population  and  other  big  game 
animals.  Native  cut-throat  trout,  an  In- 
creasingly scarce  game  resource,  is  also  found 
In  substantial  amounts." 

Other  wildlife  and  flsh  of  a  rare  or  en- 
dangered nature  abound  In  the  undisturbed 
mountains,  meadows,  and  waters,  and  the 
opportunities  for  ecological  research  are 
highly  regarded  by  scientists. 

The  southern  portion  Is  characterized  by 
wooded  rolling  lands,  studded  with  mountain 
lakes.  Several  nearby  high  but  relatively  ac- 
cessible polnu  such  as  Red  Mountain. 
Pyramid,  and  Olsen  Peaks  add  opportunities 
for  zestful.  rewarding  climbs.  This  portion 
of  the  area,  although  possessing  true  wild 
character,  is  readily  available  to  easy  family 
hiking  and   saddle  horse  trips. 

The  north  central  portion  In  contrast  Is 
characterized  by  spectacular  relatively  re- 
mote peaks,  high  ridges  and  intervening 
canyons.  These  present  a  true  challenge  for 
those  who  wish  to  spend  a  little  more  time 
and  effort  to  sample  the  more  rugged  aspecu 
of  wilderness.  Here  the  great  Scapegoat 
Mountain  complex  dominates  the  scene.  Tbe 
alpine  tundra  of  its  highlands  presents  a 
unique  climax  to  the  most  adventurous  type 
of  wilderness  travel. 

Short,  relatively  easy  back-country  trips 
are  available  on  the  far  notbem  end  and 
mucb  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  area. 

As  mentioned  above,  the  Lincoln-Scape- 
goat region,  with  Its  relatively  undisturbed 
environment,  represents  Ideal  living  space  (or 
a  unique  variety  of  game  animals,  birds,  and 
flsh.  An  Important  segment  of  Montana's 
remnant  grizzly  bear  population  has  found 
this  place  much  to  its  liking. 

Elk,  mountain  sheep,  goats,  deer  and  moose 
are  also  there  and  depend,  in  many  impor- 
tant respects,  upon  the  relatively  remote 
character  of  the  land  for  their  living  require- 
ments and  even  survival.  The  rare  west  slope 
cutthroat  trout  is  well  suited  to  its  cold, 
clear  streams  and  the  lighter  flshlng  pressure 
of  trail  access  country.  Along  with  the  Mon- 
tana grayling  the  area  supports  a  variety  of 
flsh  that  add  much  to  the  Joy  of  visiting  this 
unique  region.  Ptarmigan,  a  seldom  seen 
grouse  of  the  alpine  environment,  adds  spe- 
cial Interest  to  the  Interesting  bird  life  of  the 
area. 

Thus,  a  pleasing  variety  In  topography, 
vegetative  cover,  and  animal  life  blend  in 
making  the  Lincoln  Back  Country  an  ideal 
area  for  meaningful  wilderness  classiflcatloa 

CCONOMIC     KESOURCES 

Evidence  was  presented  at  the  Committee's 
hearings,  both  in  Montana  and  in  Washing- 
ton, that  the  area  has  very  little  economic 
resources  In  the  way  of  commercial  mineral 
deposits,  or  in  timber  reserves. 

On  tbe  contrary,  the  overwhelming  weight 
of  the  evidence  was  that  preservation  of  the 
area's  great  scenic  values  and  its  rare  fauna 
and  flora  by  inclusion  in  the  National  Wild- 
erness System  would  be  the  highest  use  to 
which  the  area  could  be  put.  both  for  the 
present  and  for  future  generations. 

AL'mtNATtVE    PSOPOSALS     CONSmEEED 

The  Committee  gave  full  and  careful  con- 
sideration to  alternative  proposals  presented 
at  the  hearings,  including  that  of  the  Forest 
Service  for  a  type  of  modlfled  multiple  use. 
The  members  are  convinced,  however,  that 
the  Lincoln  Back  Country  Is  too  fragile,  both 
geologically  and  ecologically,  to  permit  the 
driving  through  of  roads,  and  construction 
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of  permanent  roadside  and  camping  facil- 
ities as  is  envisioned.  With  respect  to  such 
development,  the  Committee  adopts  the  flnd- 
ing  of  Dr.  Arnold  J.  Silverman,  Associate 
Professor  of  Geology  at  the  University  of 
Montana,  consultant  to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Mines,  and  a  member  of  national  and  inter- 
national geological  societies.  Dr.  Silverman 
testlfled  at  the  Committee  hearing: 

"However,  a  number  of  disadvantages  and 
potential  dangers  come  readily  to  mind.  Such 
a  road  would  be  expensive  to  maintain,  be- 
cause it  would  be  in  need  of  constant  grad- 
ing, clearing,  and  indeed  in  many  places  ac- 
tual reconstruction.  It  does  not  appear  prob- 
able that  such  a  road  can  be  maintained 
without  an  abnormal  financial  Investment. 
In  addition,  there  will  be  an  ever-present 
danger  to  travelers  of  sliding  and  slumping. 
Lastly,  the  increased  erosion  caused  by  road 
construction  and  timber  harvest  will  have  a 
very  detrimental  effect  on  the  streams  and 
lakes  of  the  area. 

"For  these  reasons,  I  oppose  a  multiple-use 
plan  for  the  area  and  support  the  proposal 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Lincoln  Scapegoat 
wilderness  area." 

Dr.  Clarence  C.  Oordon,  president  of  the 
Western  Montana  Scientists  Conunittee  for 
Public  Information,  testlfled  even  more 
pointedly: 

"After  reviewing  the  physical  and  biologi- 
cal aspects  of  the  Lincoln  Back  Country, 
Scapegoat  Mountain  area,  it  is  obvious  that 
this  country  will  be  even  more  adversely  af- 
fected than  most  mountainous  areas  If  road- 
Ing  or  logging  be  allowed.  The  hillsides  are 
steep,  much  of  the  clay  and  fractured  rock 
Is  presently  held  In  place  by  plant  roots  to 
the  depth  of  a  foot  or  less.  Even  a  slight 
disturbance  of  the  soil  will  start  an  eroded 
gully.  Whole  mountain  slopes  slipped  Into 
valleys  and  streams  during  the  flood  of  1964. 

"Development  of  the  Lincoln  Back  Coun- 
try-Scapegoat Mountain  area  will  be  dis- 
astrous. Leaving  it  a  wilderness  will  provide 
a  unique  and  valuable  recreational  and 
study  center  for  generations." 

coMMrrrEE   recommendation 

In  enacting  the  Wilderness  Act  (Public 
Law  88-677) .  the  Congress  clearly  reserved 
to  Itself  the  ultimate  authority  to  act  with  re- 
spect to  enlargement  of  the  Wilderness  Sys- 
tem It  created.  Section  3,  Article  IV  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  imposes  such  a  responsi- 
bility on  Congress. 

In  this  instance,  tbe  Committee  unani- 
mously recommends  that  Congress  exercise 
its  power  and  Include  in  the  System  an  area 
it  flnds  uniquely  qualified  for  inclusion  and 
thus  preserve  tbe  Lincoln  Back  Country's 
rare  and  fragile  features  for  tbe  physical 
enjoyment,  the  spiritual  refreshment,  and 
the  enrichment  of  the  life  of  this  generation 
and  future  generations. 

The  proposal  has  the  unqualified  backing 
of  the  entire  Congressional  delegation  from 
Montana. 

EZECtmVE    AGENCY    REPORTS 

The  reports  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  are  set  forth  in 

EXHIBIT    1 

I  Prom  the  Sunday  Missoulian,  May  4,  1969] 

The  Otttdoor  Picture:   For  the  Lincoln 

WuAERNESS  Area 

(By  Dale  A.  Burk) 

We  endorse  the  establishment  of  the  Lin- 
coln-Scapegoat Back  Country  as  a  wilder- 
ness area.  We  do  so  because  we  feel  tbe  area 
would  be  best  utilized  in  wilderness  form 
and  because  plans  for  developing  the  area 
?re  totally  unfounded  on  either  need  or 
practicality. 

We  have  looked  at  both  sides  of  tbe  "is- 
sue" over  the  Lincoln  Back  Country  and 
have  presented  a  number  of  columns  Inves- 


tigating the  situation  On  one  band  we  have 
legislative  proposals  by  Sens.  Lee  Metcalf 
and  Mike  Mansfield  and  Rep.  Arnold  Olsen 
to  establish  the  Lincoln-Scapegoat  Wilder- 
ness. Aligned  against  the  legislation  is  the 
U.S.  Poorest  Service  and  some  members  of 
Montana's  timber  industry. 

IN    TEX7E    PERSPECTIVE 

When  viewed  in  its  true  perspective,  tbe 
Llncojn-Scapegoat  area  of  240,500  acres  is  a 
rather  small  and  insignificant  part  of  the 
American  landscape.  In  fact,  in  relationship 
to  the  whole  of  America  it  Is  minuscule.  So 
is  the  total  number  of  acres  in  America  set 
aside  as  a  heritage  for  tomorrow. 

Contrary  to  the  contention  of  would-be 
developers  that  such  a  vast  area  so  close  to 
the  Bob  Marshall  Wilderness  should  not  be 
added  to  the  wilderness  system,  we  con- 
clude that  when  the  entire  picture  is  con- 
sidered the  240,500  acres  are  small  Indeed. 

Montana  Is  one  of  tbe  last  frontiers  where 
land  is  available  in  an  undeveloped  state. 
Montana  and  a  few  other  of  the  western 
states  are  America's  last  resort  for  wilder- 
ness areas.  They  bear  tbe  burden  for  the 
entire  nation.  There's  nowhere  else  to  go. 
The  job  was  botched  up  back  East  genera- 
tions ago. 

If  we  don't  establish  wilderness  areas  like 
tbe  Lincoln-Scapegoat  area  in  our  genera- 
tion, there  simply  will  be  no  area*  left  to 
save  in  coming  years. 

A     FRAGILE    LAND 

It  seems  Incongruous  that  the  Forest 
Service  should  base  its  plan  for  developing 
and  managing  the  area  on  a  premise  that 
simply  won't  hold  weight.  It  speaks  of  a 
need  for  a  scenic  highway  that  would  pro- 
vide access  to  the  high  country  and  from 
which  "fairly  large  numbers  of  people  could 
be  distributed  in  small  groups  throughout 
tbe  Zone  for  a  real  isolated  or  back  country 
experience." 

True?  We  think  not  in  the  Lincoln  case. 
Once  cut  up  with  roads  a  real  "wilderness" 
would  not  exist.  The  area  would  be  like  any 
other  mountain  area  in  western  Montana 
now  crisscrossed  with  logging  roads.  Exist- 
ing developable  areas  already  opened  up  by 
road  could  provide  the  "managed  wilder- 
ness" tracts  the  Forest  Service  speaks  of  in 
it;  development  plan. 

AN   UNPEOVEN  PREMISE 

The  major  weakness  with  the  proposed 
development  plan  is  that  It  is  tiased  on  an 
unproven  premise  that  can  be  first  tested 
elsewhere.  Montana  abounds  witb  roads  In 
high  country  terrain.  We'd  rather  the  For- 
est Service  try  its  concept  out  on  these 
areas  first. 

And  we're  sure  it  would  flnd  more  spots 
now  roaded  and  awaiting  development  than 
it  would  be  able  to  get  money  to  develop  In 
the  next  half-dozen  generations. 

The  point  is  that  there's  absolutely  no 
need  to  carve  up  the  Lincoln-Scapegoat  area 
with  a  road.  Highways  now  cross  the  Con- 
tinental Divide  south  of  the  area  at  Rogers, 
Flescher,  Stemple  and  MacDonald  passes. 
Other  similar  passes  in  Montana's  mountain 
country  are  crossed  by  road. 

Develop  them  first.  Try  the  plan  out  else- 
where instead  of  rushing  in  and  ruining  one 
of  tbe  last  great  areas  that  would  be  main- 
tained as  wilderness. 

SOME  surrABLE  srrES 

Nowhere  in  the  Forest  Service  literature 
did  we  read  of  a  "pressing  need"  that  such 
intensely-managed  wilderness-like  tracts  be 
developed  elsewhere.  Yet  tbe  Forest  Service 
maintains  that  such  a  need  exists  to  pro- 
vide for  the  recreation  demands,  now  and 
in  the  future,  for  the  populations  of  tbe  Mis- 
soula and  Great  Fall«  areas. 

If  this  demand  exists  it  should  be  ap- 
plied first  in  the  areas  already  roaded.  For  ex- 
ample. In  addition  to  tbe  areas  already 
mentioned,  it  would  be  tested  In  much  of 


the  country  from  the  Canadian  line  to  Idaho 
where  logging  roads  already  provide  access 
to  high  country  terrain  suitable  for  provid- 
ing "back  country  experiences." 

We  agree  that  more  recreation  camp- 
grounds are  needed.  But  the  Forest  Service 
isn't  playing  fair  when  it  contends  that  it  is 
critical  to  establish  such  campgrounds  in 
the  Lincoln  Back  Country  area  when  hun- 
dreds of  other  suitable  sites  already  acces- 
sible are  available.  Our  recommendation  is 
that   we  first   develop  these   other   sites. 

There  are  so  many  of  them  available  that 
those  responsible  for  providing  public  recre- 
ation facilities  would  be  so  busy  they 
wouldn't  have  time  to  worry  about  a  240,500 
acre  tract  of  land  left  in  its  wilderness 
state. 

OTHER  CONSIDERATIONS 

Montana's  timber  industry,  in  spite  of  the 
fear-inducing  testimony  presented  by  some 
opponents  of  the  wilderness,  should  never 
feel  the  loss  of  the  rather  insignificant 
amount  of  merchantable  timber  in  the  area 
(less  than  >/2  ot  1  per  cent  of  Montana's  al- 
lowable cut) . 

In  fact,  even  if  the  Industry,  lost  some- 
thing that  never  really  was  its  in  the  first 
place,  the  state's  economy  would  not  stagger, 
as  was  intimated.  Testimony  in  Washington 
showed  that,  on  tlje  contrary,  extensive  log- 
ging development  m  the  area  would  be  detri- 
mental in  the  lon^  run  to  the  other  values 
in  the  region — namely  wildlife  and  the 
fishery. 

The  mineral  potentialities  of  the  area  will 
really  not  be  changed  by  establishment  of  a 
wilderness  area.  Under  the  wilderness  act, 
the  mineral  industries  would  have  a  num- 
ber of  years  in  which  to  Investigate  for 
mineral  resources  before  the  area  could  be 
locked  up. 

The  scenic  road  Into  the  area  would  not 
be  open  long  enough  eaeh  year  to  Justify 
the  amount  ot  appropriated  funds  It  would 
take  to  build  it.  The  area  is  deep  snow 
country  and  the  task  of  keeping  the  road 
open  in  the  winter,  as  in  Glacier  Park,  would 
be  impossible  or  so  costly  as  to  be  unreal- 
istic. We  feel  the  cost  of  building  and 
then  maintaining  such  a  road  would  be  un- 
justified. Money  talks,  and  very  simply 
appropriated  "road"  money  could  be  better 
spent  for  campground  facilities  where  roads 
now  exist. 

WHAT    IS    WILDERNESS? 

What  is  the  Lincoln-Scapegoat  Back  Coun- 
try? Why  does  it  deserve  wilderness  classi- 
fication? 

Basically  because  it  is  a  beautiful  land, 
because  it  can  be  saved,  and  because  so  lit- 
tle will  be  lost  to  man's  so-called  progress 
by  protecting  it  as  wilderness.  We  say  this 
because  tbe  area  can  be  lost.  It  Is  a  fragile 
land  that  Intensive  development  might 
destroy. 

What  is  a  wilderness?  It  is  a  land  in  which 
man  can.  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  his 
species,  enjoy  tiie  same  values.  The  value 
of  wilderness  is  endless,  infinite.  Indestruct- 
ible. 

It  is  a  land  in  which  the  wildlife  values 
as  they  exist  would  be  destroyed  if  man 
carved  the  land  Into  tracts  and  diminished 
the  wildlife  habitat. 

It  is  a  land  yet  untrammelled,  a  land 
where  man  can  still  rise  above  that  part  of 
him  that  says  he  must  destroy  what  is  nat- 
xiral.  that  he  must  change  what  Is.  simply 
to  change  It. 

It  is  a  land  which  has  value  because  it  is 
what  it  is. 

It  Is  a  land  that  we  have  today  and  can 
leave  for  tomorrow. 

It  is  wilderness.  It  should  be  wilderness 
tomorrow,  too. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
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\B  on  the  engrooament  and  third  reading 
of  the  bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
tUne,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

8.  4ia 
A  bUl  to  authorlM  mna  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  claaslfy  m  wlldemeas  the 
DAtlonal  forest  lands  known  as  the  Lin- 
coln Back  Country,  and  parts  of  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  and  Lolo  National  Porestt.  In 
Montana,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou*e  of 
Repretentative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congresi  auembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  U  hereby  authorised 
and  directed  to  classify  as  wilderness  those 
national  forest  lands  containing  approxi- 
mately 340,200  acres  In  the  Helena  NaUonal 
Forest  In  Montana,  known  as  the  Lincoln 
Back  Country,  and  parts  of  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  and  Lolo  National  Forest  ■pectflcally 
described  as  bounded  by  a  line  on  the  south- 
east boundary  of  the  Bob  Marshall  Wilder- 
ness Area  at  Deadman  Hill  running  south- 
•Astcrly  to  Bench  Mark,  then  along  the  ridge 
or  Wood  Creek  Hogback  to  the  top  of  Crown 
\fBunttffi'  and  across  Welcome  Pass  to  the 
midpoint  of  Steamboat  Mountain;  thence 
running  In  a  more  southerly  direction  down 
the  ridge  between  Milk  and  Pear  Creeks. 
across  the  Dearborn  River  and  up  the  Conti- 
nental Divide  to  a  point  above  Bighorn  Lake: 
thence  along  the  divide  and  down  the  ridge 
northwest  of  Falls  Creek,  across  Landers 
Fork  to  the  top  of  Lone  Mountain:  thence  in 
a  southwesterly  direction  to  Heart  Lake 
Trail,  westward  to  the  top  of  Red  Mountain: 
thence  southwesterly  to  Arrastra  Peak: 
thence  along  Daly.  Iron,  and  Echo  Mountain 
Peaks,  and  across  Windy  Pass  to  Mineral 
Hill;  thence  across  the  North  Fork  of  the 
Blackfoot  River  at  the  Big  Slide  to  BM  8330. 
northwesterly  across  Canyon  Creek  (exclud- 
ing the  upper  Conger  Creek  timber  stand* 
to  the  top  of  Canyon  Peak:  thence  more 
westerly  to  the  top  of  Omar  Mountain,  and 
northward  along  the  ridge  to  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  Bob  Marshall  Wilderness 
Area  on  a  ridge  west  of  Danaher  Pass,  and 
thence  along  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
Bob  Marshall  Wilderness  Area  to  the  point 
of  beginning.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  promptly  after  such  classification 
transmit  to  the  Congress  a  map  and  legal 
description  of  the  wilderness  area  and  such 
description  shall  have  the  same  force  and 
effect  as  if  set  fwth  In  this  Act  Upon  its 
classification,  such  wilderness  area  shall  be 
subject  to  the  same  provisions  and  rules  as 
those  designated  as  wilderness  areas  by  the 
Wilderness  Act  of  September  3,  1964  (78  SUt. 
890). 


HAMBURGER  HILL:  WAS  IT 
WORTH  IT? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor  announced 
Tuesday  that  President  Nixon  should  not 
order  any  of  our  soldiers  home  from  Viet- 
nam while  the  Ulks  In  Paris  seeking  to 
achieve  an  armistice  and  cease-flre  In 
Vietnam  are  continuing. 

President  Johnson,  during  the  last  4 
years  of  his  administration  as  President 
of  the  United  States,  followed  the  advice 
given  him  by  General  Taylor.  He  Is  now 
living  in  Texas,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

The  fact  is  that  Richard  Nixon  In  his 
camiMtlgn  for  the  Presidency  promised 
to  end  the  bloodletting  in  Vietnam.  He 
promised  he  would  end  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam and  bring  the  boys  home.  Our  citi- 
zens believed  him.  They  elected  him.  Our 
President  would  be  well  advised  if  he 


would  completely  disregard  the  views  and 
advice  of  Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor.  He 
should  bring  100,000  of  our  troops  home 
this  year;  the  sooner  the  better.  It  would 
be  a  simple  matter  to  bring  them  home  in 
ships  and  planes,  the  same  as  they  were 
sent  over  there. 

That  we  have  800,000  men  of  our 
Armed  Forces  In  Vietnam  and  Thailand 
fighting  an  undeclared,  immoral,  and  un- 
popular war,  and  that  nearly  40.000  of 
our  Armed  Forces  who  have  fought  in 
Vietnam  have  been  killed  In  combat — 
additional  thousands  were  killed  in  what 
Pentagon  terms  accidents  and  incidents, 
which  In  World  War  IT  would  have  been 
termed  killed  in  combat — and  more  than 
208.000  wounded  may  be  directly  attrib- 
uted to  the  fact  that  President  John- 
son aocepted  and  was  subservient  to  the 
advice  of  General  Taylor  and  all  of  the 
generals  and  admirals  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  SUIT. 

Those  55  patriots  gathered  in  Phila- 
delphia from  the  Thirteen  Colonies  pro- 
vided in  the  Constitution  they  drafted 
that  in  the  United  States  civilian  author- 
ity must  always  be  supreme  over  mili- 
tary authority.  George  Washington  pre- 
sided over  this  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion. Benjamin  Franklin  at  81  was  the 
oldest  member  and  Jonathan  Dayton 
the  youngest  at  26.  Such  was  their  de- 
termination against  militarists  ruling 
our  Republic  that  they  provided  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  would  be 
Commander  in  Chief  of  our  Armed 
Forces. 

Mr  President.  In  January  1968.  I  was 
In  South  Vietnam  as  an  observer  as  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee of  the  Senate.  While  in  Southeast 
Asia  throughout  most  of  that  month,  I 
visited  every  area  of  Laos.  I  was  told 
that  this  would  be  the  next  South  Viet- 
nam where  Americans  would  fight  and 
be  killed.  I  pray  there  is  no  truth  to  that 
allegation.  Laos  is  a  most  underdevel- 
oped country.  It  is  not  worth  the  life  of 
one  American  GI.  Fighting  is  now  going 
on  there.  We  Americans  who  guaranteed 
the  neutrality  of  Laos  have  been  send- 
ing our  warplanes  over  that  country. 
Also  our  CIA  is  there  in  force  and  also 
many  American  "military  advisers." 

In  Thailand  I  visited  all  of  our  air 
bases  and  also  our  huge  coastal  base  at 
Sattahip.  All  these  bases  appear  to  be 
permanent  installations,  as  if  Americans 
will  be  fighting  and  dying  in  Southeast 
Asia  throughout  the  next  50  or  100  years. 
We  now  have  approximately  50,000  men 
of  our  Armed  Forces  in  Thailand. 

I  was  in  every  area  of  Vietnam  late 
In  January  last  year  Just  before  the  VC 
Tet  lunar  offensive.  I  was  in  Danang 
and  In  the  area  north  and  west  of 
Danang.  and  by  helicopter  visited 
marines  close  to  Khesanh.  It  was  a  mat- 
ter of  surprise  and  comment  that  in  this 
area  our  marines,  who  are  the  best 
trained  and  best  armed  fighting  men  in 
the  world,  were  on  the  defensive  every- 
where. This,  despite  the  fact  they  are 
supposedly  especially  trained  for  am- 
phibious operations  and  to  be  in  the  fore- 
front of  offensive  military  actions. 

I  interviewed  General  Westmoreland 
and  the  generals  commanding  In  the 
Danang  area  and  also  In  the  Khesanh 
area.   General  Westmoreland  and  the 


generals  under  his  command  assured  us 
that  the  VC  could  be  heard  during  the 
nighttime  coming  closer  and  closer  to 
Khesanh  and  that  they  had  encircled 
Khesanh.  General  Westmoreland  stated 
that  he  was  certain  that  at  the  time  of 
the  Tet  lunar  holiday,  some  2  or  3  days 
away,  the  VC  would  assault  our  en- 
trenched outpost  at  Khesanh  and  that 
they  expected  to  ovemm  it  and  achieve 
a  great  military  victory.  He  said,  "I  have 
encircled  the  encirclers."  He  and  leading 
marine  generals  Informed  us  that  some 
40,000  men  of  our  Armed  Forces  had 
been  withdrawn  from  the  Interior  and 
Central  Highlands  and  that  the  VC  were 
being  encircled  and  would  be  annihilated 
when  they  attacked  Khesanh  and  then 
tried  also  to  ovemm  Danang.  Our  gen- 
erals, notably  General  Westmoreland, 
were  completely  outgeneraled  by  Gen- 
eral Giap  of  North  Vietnam,  the  Victor 
over  the  French  at  Dien  Blen  Phu. 

My  escort  officer  discussed  the  matter 
with  me  before  the  Tet  limar  holiday, 
commenting  on  the  very  noisy  ap- 
proaches made  by  the  VC  up  to  1  ajn, 
and  the  comparative  silence  thereafter 
night  after  night.  He  concluded,  the 
same  as  I  did.  that  they  wanted  our 
forces  to  concentrate  in  the  defense  of 
Khesanh.  Then,  like  a  bolt  out  of  the 
blue,  the  VC  In  the  Tet  lunar  holiday 
struck  everywhere  in  South  Vietnam  ex- 
cept where  General  Westmoreland  con- 
fidently expected  them.  It  is  evident  they 
had  no  intention  of  trying  to  capture 
Khesanh.  Their  forces  overran  and  cap- 
tured, holding  possession  for  varying 
periods  of  time.  37  of  44  provincial  cap- 
itals of  South  Vietnam.  They  breached 
the  fortress-like  American  Embassy  in 
Saigon.  For  7  hours  they  held  possession 
of  our  Embassy  grounds.  Ambassador 
Bunker  had  to  flee  for  his  life.  They  in- 
vaded Saigon  and  released  7,000  prison- 
ers from  the  JaUs  there.  The  VC  first 
freed  prisoners  in  Jails  of  the  provincial 
capitals,  then  collected  huge  quantities 
of  rice  and  conscripted  or  enrolled  thou- 
sands of  young  men  into  their  armed 
forces.  Many  American  youngsters  were 
killed  in  this  Tet  lunar  offensive.  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland,  although  completely 
outgeneraled,  claimed  it  was  really  an 
American  victory.  He  deceived  no  one. 
probably  not  even  himself. 

Hue.  the  ancient  capital,  was  seized 
and  held  by  the  Vletcong  for  a  month. 
During  that  period  of  terror  they  killed 
many  of  the  Inhabitants.  They  occupied 
the  Citadel  at  the  center  of  this  beautiful 
city.  In  Hue,  our  heroic  marines,  in  re- 
taking the  ClUdel  from  the  Vletcong 
after  street  flghting  of  many  days  with 
huge  losses  of  lives,  finally  by  sheer  force 
of  numbers  and  firepower  killed  or  forced 
out  all  of  the  Vletcong. 

Our  generals,  at  a  cost  of  priceless 
lives  of  hundreds  of  jroung  marines, 
finally  accomplished  by  direct  over- 
whelming assaults  what  they  could  have 
accomplished  with  little  loss  of  life  by 
surrounding  the  Citadel  until  the  starved 
survivors  would  have  slipped  away  or 
would  have  been  compelled  to  surrender. 
This  lack  of  generalship  and  competent 
leadership  of  our  troops  in  South  Viet- 
nam was  brought  home  to  the  American 
people. 

Now  we  come  to  Dong  Ap  Bia,  now 
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sorrowfully  known  to  Americans  as 
"Hamburger  HIU."  This  3,000-foot  hill  In 
the  A  Shau  Valley  in  South  Vietnam  2 
miles  from  the  border  of  Laos  was  cap- 
tured by  American  troops  following  10 
days  of  repeated  Infantry  assaults  up  the 
slopes  of  this  hill  and  then  retreats 
downhill. 

From  May  10  to  May  20,  some  of  the 
finest  units  of  the  American  Armed 
Forces,  10.000  paratroopers  of  the  101st 
Airborne  Division  under  the  Immediate 
command  of  Major  General  Zlas,  were 
ordered  into  the  area  and  then  our  para- 
troopers were  ordered  to  make  front  at- 
tacks against  Vletcong  entrenched  In 
bunkers  at  the  top  of  this  hill.  Commenc- 
ing on  May  10,  repeated  attacks  by  our 
bombers  were  followed  by  direct  frontal 
attacks  by  our  ground  troops.  Our  gen- 
erals claimed  that  Dong  Ap  Bia  was  of 
strategic  importance  as  it  overlooked  the 
A  Shau  Valley  and  the  Vietcong  supply 
route  from  Laos.  So,  10,000  of  our  boys 
were  ordered  up  the  valley  to  overrim 
this  hill,  despite  the  fact  President 
Nixon  in  his  address  to  the  Nation  stated 
that  we  seek  no  military  victory  but  seek 
peace  by  negotiation.  Our  soldiers  on  10 
different  occasions  climbed  the  hill  in 
terrific  frontal  assaults.  On  all  10  occa- 
sions they  were  hurled  back.  They  called 
the  hill  "Hamburger  Hill."  This  is  symp- 
tomatic of  the  mentality  of  the  com- 
manders who  cast  strategy  aside  for  re- 
peated frontal  attacks  and  the  imlts  they 
commanded  were  chopped  up. 

Hements  of  the  101st  Airborne  Divi- 
sion were  lifted  by  helicopter  into  the 
A  Shau  Valley  for  a  search  and  destroy 
mission  in  that  area.  Dong  Ap  Bia  itself 
in  the  original  plarmlng  had  not  been 
regarded  as  an  objective.  Then,  when  the 
men  of  the  101st  Airborne  Division  came 
under  fire  from  its  crest,  the  decision 
was  made  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Honey - 
cutt  and  other  officers  for  a  frontal  as- 
sault. Day  after  day  the  fighting  men 
of  the  Third  Battalion  of  the  187th  Regi- 
ment of  the  101st  Airborne  struggled  up 
the  slopes  of  Dong  Ap  Bia  only  to  re- 
treat down  under  withering  enemy  fire. 
Honeycutt.  termed  "Blackjack"  by  his 
men,  refused  to  be  satisfied  with  calling 
air  and  artillery  strikes  and  blasting  the 
hill  with  our  B-52  bombers.  He  kept  de- 
manding "Get  Uiose  men  moving!  You 
are  being  paid  to  fight  this  war,  not  dis- 
cuss it."  One  of  his  soldiers  was  over- 
heard to  say.  "That  damned  Blackjack 
won't  stop  until  he  kills  every  danm  one 
of  us." 

On  May  12  they  unexpectedly  ran  into 
rocket  grenades,  rapid  fire  from  auto- 
matic weapons,  lethal  Claymore  mines 
dangling  from  bushes  and  trees.  They 
were  forced  back.  Later  there  was  an- 
other assault  on  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Honeycutt's  orders,  but  only  by  two  com- 
panies instead  of  his  entire  force.  They 
were  hurled  back  with  heavy  losses.  For 
5  days  from  May  12  to  the  20th,  the 
frontal  assaults  continued.  Two  addi- 
tional battalions  from  the  101st  were 
brought  up  on  May  18.  Our  reinforced 
forces  again  were  ordered  up  in  a  frontal 
assault. 

They  nearly  reached  the  top,  but  were 
hurled  back  by  small  arms  fire  and 
grenades.  One  dispirited  company  com- 
mander said.  "Everyone  is  scared,  but  we 


have  to  go  back  up."  Finally,  on  May  20, 
more  than  a  week  after  the  original  fron- 
tal assault,  our  GI's  were  victorious.  The 
hill  was  taken.  One  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  rifles  of  the  North  Vietnamese  forces 
were  captured,  but  no  prisoners.  The 
crest  of  the  Dong  Ap  Bia,  now  callerl 
Hambiu^er  Hill,  was  scarred  and  smol- 
dering. Thousands  of  tons  of  explosives 
and' napalm  had  been  dropped  upon  it. 
More  than  600  Vletcong  were  killed,  ac- 
cording to  Pentagon  claims.  Certainly, 
at  least  182  appear  to  have  been  killed. 
Pentagon  reports  of  U.S.  casualties  were 
moderate.  This  was  a  heroic  military 
achievement  of  our  heroic  101st  Airborne 
Division.  It  wsis  a  very  tragic  incident  in 
the  unpopular,  undeclared  war  we  are 
waging. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  apparent  those 
generals  commanding  our  forces  in  Viet- 
nam nejer  learned  what  Stonewall  Jack- 
son did  and  his  strategy  at  the  Battle  of 
ChancellorsvlUe.  Despite  the  fswjt  that 
the  Union  Army  of  the  Potomac  con- 
fronting Lee's  forces  was  superior  In 
numbers,  Lee  and  Jackson  inflicted  a 
smashing  defeat  to  the  Union  Army. 
Stonewall  Jackson,  commanding  one 
flank  of  General  Lee's  army  In  the  early 
darkness  of  night,  swung  all  his  troops 
behind  the  entire  Confederate  Army  sind 
by  early  next  morning  the  11th  Army 
Corps  of  the  Union  Army  holding  a  wing 
of  the  Union  line  were  breakfasting.  Ig- 
norant of  the  fact  that  any  Confederates 
were  nearby.  Jackson's  forces  suddenly 
came  out  of  the  woods,  hit  them  on  the 
flank  and  rear,  routing  them  in  great 
disorder.  Our  generals  In  Vietnam  at- 
tacking Hamburger  Hill  acted  as  If  they 
had  never  studied  Lee's  and  Jackson's 
strategy.  Instead,  they  flung  our  para- 
troopers piecemeal  in  frontal  assaults. 
Instead  of  seeking  to  surround  the  enemy 
or  assault  the  hill  from  the  side  and  front 
simultaneously,  there  was  just  one  fron- 
tal assault  after  another,  killing  our  boys 
who  went  up  Hamburger  Hill. 

The  most  that  can  be  said  for  the 
general  who  ordered  these  continuing 
frontal  assaults  despite  heavy  losses  Is 
that  he  exerted  "maximum  pressure."  In 
other  words,  maximum  offensive  strategy 
while  peace  negotiations  are  continuing 
In  Paris.  Immediately  after  the  final  as- 
sault, helicopters  flew  out  the  wounded 
and  dead.  Stacks  of  army  helmets  and 
bloody  flak  Jackets  remained  behind. 
Then,  the  VC  bunkers  were  destroyed 
and  orders  given  to  abandon  the  hill.  A 
U.S.  Command  spokesman  In  Saigon 
said,  "There's  no  tactical  reason  to  stay 
there." 

Our  colleague.  Senator  Edward  (Ted) 
Kennedy,  properly  denounced  this  fron- 
tal attack  on  Dong  Ap  Bia,  renamed 
Hamburger  Hill  by  the  soldiers  who 
fought  there,  and  correctly  termed  It  as 
a  "senseless  and  irresponsible  action." 
This  irresponsibility  on  the  part  of  our 
military  commanders  in  South  Vietnam 
cost  the  lives  of  60  GI's  killed,  25  missing, 
presumably  dead,  and  308  wounded. 

Then,  almost  Immediately  following 
the  critical  comment  in  the  Senate  of 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  a  few 
score  of  our  soldiers  were  returned  to 
the  hill  as  temporary  custodians.  Pre- 


sumably, the  American  flag  now  files 
over  Dong  Ap  Bia.  Telegrams  have  been 
sent  to  the  young  widows  and  parents 
of  our  dead  GI's,  and  our  wounded  are 
being  cared  for.  Was  it  worth  It? 

A  high  State  Department  official 
stated,  "With  the  Paris  talks  going  on 
we  don't  need  those  gory  stories  in  the 
p>aper8."  A  Pentagon  spokesman  said, 
"Hamburger  Hill  was  strategically  im- 
portant. It  dominated  the  supply  route 
from  Laos  to  the  A  Shau  Valley.  This 
could  have  been  the  staging  point  for 
an  attack  on  Hue."  If  so,  why  did  the 
generals  order  its  abandonment  im- 
mediately after  our  troops  drove  out  the 
VC? 

Following  the  statement  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts,  Instead  of  alto- 
gether abandoning  the  little  hill,  a  token 
force  of  20  or  30  GI's  are  now  on  the 
hill. 

This  hill  that  our  generals  considered 
so  Important  to  capture  by  frontal  as- 
sault was  held  but  long  enough  to  evacu- 
ate our  dead  and  wounded.  It  was  then 
abandoned,  the  same  as  Khesanh,  which 
our  generals  claimed  early  last  year  and 
in  December  of  1967  to  be  an  important 
bastion  and  outpost,  was  abandoned. 


THE  MAO  WORSHIPERS  ON  THE 
AMERICAN  CAMPUSES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut (Mr.  DoDD)  entitled  "The  Mao  Wor- 
shipers on  the  American  Campuses,"  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  article  entitled  "West's 
Young  Mao  Idolizers  Could  Find  Lesson 
In  China,"  written  by  Stanley  Karnow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  Mao  Worshipers  on  the  American 
Campuses 

Mr.  DoDD.  Mr.  President,  among  the  stu- 
dent extremists  who  have  been  assaulting 
our  university  system  there  are  many  who 
consider  themselves  followers  of  Mao  Tse 
Tung  and  wear  Mao  Tse  Tung  badges  and 
spout  quotations  from  his  writings.  This  they 
do  In  the  name  of  a  newer  and  better  society 
for  which,  they  claim,  they  stand. 

I  do  not  think  there  has  ever  been  a  more 
spectacular  example  of  intellectual  failure  or 
of  the  human  capacity  for  self-delusion.  For 
the  fact  is  that  Mao  Tse  Tung's  regime  In 
China  has  clamped  down  more  brutally  on 
student  militants  than  any  previous  regime 
In  history. 

Many  thousands  of  Chinese  students  have 
been  shot.  Millions  of  them  have  had  their 
studies  terminated  by  the  regime  and  have 
been  transferred  at  the  point  of  a  bayonet 
to  agriculture  collectives.  And  while  the  Mao- 
ist students  In  our  own  country  demand 
student  control  over  the  administration  of 
their  universities.  In  Red  China  the  students 
have  no  control  at  all  over  their  universities; 
nor  do  the  professors  have  any  control.  The 
control  Is  entirely  In  the  hands  of  the  armed 
forces  and  of  special  workers'  propaganda 
groups. 

The  distinguished  Pax  Eastern  correspond- 
ent. Mr.  Stanley  Karnow.  points  out  that  for 
the  American  situation  to  resemble  the  Chi- 
nese student  situation.  President  Nixon  would 
have  to  order  the  National  Ouard  and  labor 
vigilantes  into  U.S.  colleges,  with  instruc- 
tions to  beat  or  brainwash  unruly  students 
or  to  deport  them  to  northern  Alaska. 
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Ui.  PrMldent.  I  submit  Mr  Karnow't  arti- 
cle of  May  20  for  printing  In  the  RKComo  at 
tbla  point. 

The  article,  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Rbcord,  is  aa  follows: 

West's  Tovno  Mao  looLizKBa  Cotru)  Pikb 

iMaaoM  IN  China 

(By  Stanley  Kamow) 

HoNO  KoNO. — Kyen  the  moat  conaervatlre 
American  would  be  horrified  If  President 
Nixon  ordered  the  National  Ouard  and  labor 
vlgllantea  Into  US  colleges  to  beat  or  brain- 
wash unruly  students,  or  deport  them  to 
northern  Alaska 

Yet  this  Is  almost  exactly  what  la  happen- 
ing In  Red  China  despite  Peking's  pretensions 
to  running  the  world's  only  authentic  Com- 
munist state 

Thus  there  la  something  ludicrous  In  the 
spectacle  of  radical  American  and  European 
youths  sporting  Mao  Tse-tung  badges  and 
spouting  Mao's  aphorlsou  while  young  Chi- 
nese are  l>elng  repressed  for  similarly  seeking 
their  emancipation  And  there  Is  something 
equally  paradoxical  In  Peking's  exhorutlons 
to  "progressive"  Western  youths  to  trigger 
upheavals  while  their  Chinese  counterparts 
arejjeln^hxu tally  subdued  for  displaying  the 
mildest  sjgAs  of  Independence 

Por  within  the  past  year  or  more,  the  Red 
Guards  and  other  actlvUts  Initially  unleashed 
in  the  Cultural  Revolution  have,  with  Mao's 
assent,  been  systematically  crushed  by  a  new 
Chinese  bureaucracy  composed  of  army  offi- 
cers and  old  Communist  cadres 

Under  the  guise  of  making  them  true  "pro- 
letarians," millions  of  youths  have  t>een 
shunted  out  of  China's  cities  to  bleak,  back- 
ward villages,  or  forcibly  recruited  Into  mili- 
tary-style labor  battalions  in  remote,  arid 
frontier  regions 

Thoee  who  have  managed  to  remain  In 
urban  areas  are  being  compelled  to  submit  to 
controls  by  squads  of  soldiers  and  workers 
whose  primary  concern,  like  that  of  the  Chi- 
cago police,  IS  to  malnuln  law  and  order 

In  several  places,  effervescent  young  Chi- 
nese have  been  publicly  executed  for  alleged 
■'counter-revotutlonary  crimes."  In  South 
China  last  year,  thousands  of  youths  were 
killed  by  troops  for  the  same  rebellious  ac- 
tivities they  had  been  encouraged  to  pursue 
the  year  before 

Hence  Chinas  younger  generation  has  dis- 
covered, to  Its  vast  disappointment,  that  the 
hopes  and  promises  originally  offered  by 
Mao's  Utopian  programs  have  been  betrayed 
by  harsh  reality. 

To  appreciate  the  depth  of  their  disen- 
chantment, it  is  necessary  to  understand  the 
tensions  and  pressures  that  have  existed 
among  Chinese  youths  ever  since  the  Com- 
munlsta  took  over  the  country  two  decades 
ago 

As  Mao  himself  has  repeatedly  stressed,  the 
Communist  victory  In  IM9  did  not  auto- 
matically turn  China  into  a  B^arxlst  nir- 
vana. On  the  contrary.  Communist  policies 
and  practices  led  to  serious  class  and  re- 
gional differences  In  Chinese  society 

Por  one  thing,  the  rapid  industrialization 
of  China  by  the  Ccmmunlsts  in  their  first  ten 
years  of  rule  sharpened  the  traditional  con- 
trasts between  the  clUes  and  the  country- 
side. As  a  consequence,  neglected  peasajots 
grew  to  envy  the  relative  comforts  enjoyed 
by  urban  dwellers. 

Under  the  Communists,  too.  there  arose  an 
establishment  of  Party  and  government  func- 
tionaries whose  patronizing  view  of  the 
masses  resembled  the  haughty  attitude  of 
China's  ancient  mandarins  towards  the 
population. 

These  and  other  developments  were  re- 
flected in  Chinese  schools  and  universities. 
where  the  sons  and  daughters  of  workers  and 
peasants  resented  the  privileged  children  of 
officials,  who  In  turn  resisted  recurrent  csjn- 
paigns  to  homogenize  them  Into  the  great 
unwashed   "proletariat. " 


In  addition,  youths  of  all  social  back- 
grounds were  frustrated  by  th«  shortage  of 
career  prospecu  in  a  structure  dominated  by 
veteran  apparatchiks  v'ho  clung  to  their  jobs 
like  limpets. 

In  IMS.  as  he  plotted  to  uproot  the  Party 
and  state  machinery  he  believed  had  double- 
crosssd  him.  Mao  recognized  the  explosive  po- 
tential of  China's  pent-up  younger  genera- 
tion. When  he  uncorked  them,  therefore,  the 
Red  Guards  burst  forth  wildly  In  what  was 
essentially  an  expression  of  unprecedented 
freedom. 

Brimming  with  Idealism,  a  girl  Red  Guard 
told  a  European  writer  visiting  the  south 
China  city  of  Canton  In  early  1967  that  the 
Cultural  Revolution  was  a  "Peast  of 
Criticism." 

Young  Chinese,  she  explained  could  now 
"write  about  things  that  have  been  forbidden 
for  twenty  years."  They  could  voice  their 
grievances  openly,  ahe  went  on,  and  over- 
throw anyone  who  failed  to  measure  up  to 
their  stiindards  of    pure  communism.' 

"A  government  minister  can  be  dismissed 
Just  like  a  foreman."  she  said.  "The  moment 
of  truth  has  arrived,  and  we  shall  never  re- 
linquish It." 

Where  that  girl  Is  today  Is  unknown.  She 
may  be  knee-deep  In  a  flooded  Kwangtung 
paddy  fleld  or  dl^ng  ditches  In  a  Slnklang 
desert  She  may  be  In  a  'labor  reform"  camp, 
or  living  as  a  refugee  in  Hong  Kong. 

But  wherever  she  Is,  her  "moment  of 
truth"  has  surely  been  lost  In  a  revolution 
that  has,  like  other  revolutions  before  It, 
consumed  its  most  dedicated  children. 

Mr.  OoDO.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  that 
many  of  our  young  student  extremists  will 
find  the  time  to  read  It 

I  also  hope  that  translations  of  this  article 
will  be  made  available  In  the  many  countries 
where  Blaolst  students  have  been  able  to  rise 
to  positions  of  leadership  and  influence.  This 
thought  Is  prompted  by  the  news  In  this 
Wednesday's  newspaper  that  the  students  of 
the  National  University  of  Colombia  who 
demonstrated  against  the  visit  of  Governor 
Rockefeller  were  under  the  control  of  the 
pro-Chinese  leadership  of  the  university's 
student  council. 


APOLLO— AND  APTER 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Alabama  <  Mr.  Spahkman  • .  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RicoRo  an  editorial  entitled 
"Apollo — And  After."  published  in  the 
Birmingham  News  on  May  20,  1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  tne  Rzcord. 
as  follows: 

Apollo — And  Arm 

Three  more  brave  men  are  en  route  on 
another  leg  of  the  most  exciting  voyage  In 
human  history.  Thomas  Stafford.  Eugene 
Ceman.  and  John  Young,  crewmen  of  Apollo 
10.  are  taking  the  penultimate  step  toward 
the  moon.  In  July,  If  all  goes  well,  man  will 
set  foot  on  the  moon's  surface. 

While  Apollo  10  so  far  has  been  as  spec- 
tacularly successful  as  earlier  missions  In 
this  sequence,  the  most  dangerous  part  of 
the  flight  Is  still  to  come — orbiting  of  the 
moon,  low-level  scouting  of  landing  areas  in 
the  weird  Lunar  Excursion  Module  of  the 
type  which  wUl  be  used  to  make  a  touch- 
down in  Apollo  11.  and  return  home. 

As  did  the  three  astronauts  who  preceded 
them  In  lunar  orbit,  Stafford.  Cernan  and 
Young  go  not  only  on  the  thmst  of  the 
magnificent  machine  designed  and  built  by 
Dr.  Wernher  von  Braun's  Saturn  team  at 
Huntsville,  but  also  on  the  wings  of  the 
prayers  of  millions  of  countrymen  and  other 
well-wishers  around  the  world. 


As  the  climatic  moment  of  American's 
manned  space  program  approaches — thought 
has  tumeid  more  and  more  toward  the  post- 
Apollo  era 

Will  the  space  program  be  continued?  At 
what  level?  Toward  what  new  goals? 

These  are  not  easy  questions,  for  beyond 
the  scientific  and  other  factors  Involved 
there  is  the  matter  of  money — many  billions 
of  tax  dollars.  Should  space  research  and 
exploration  continue  to  rate  high  priority? 
Or  should  the  space  program  be  cut  back  so 
more  funds  could  be  diverted  to  other  needs? 

The  Newt  understands  that  considerable 
rethinking  of  the  U.S.  space  effort  will  be  in 
order,  and  that  some  cutback  in  the  level  of 
spending,  at  least  for  awhile,  is  probable. 
But  we  believe  that  a  drastic  reduction  in 
the  program  would  be  a  mistake. 

We  are  only  on  the  beaches  of  the  uni- 
verse beyond  our  own  small  planet.  There 
are  more  space  seas  to  sail,  more  worlds  to 
explore. 

We  cannot  neglect  our  earthly  problems 
and  responsibilities.  But  neither  should  we 
lower  our  eyes  from  the  stars. 

Shepard.  Glenn,  Grissom,  White.  Lovell, 
Borman,  Anders,  Stafford.  Ceman,  Young — 
they  are  names  on  a  roster  with  Columbus 
and  Magellan  and  Lindbergh  and  thousands 
of  famous  and  anonymous  men  and  women 
who  dared  the  unknown,  who  blazed  historic 
trails. 

Stop  now?  We  have  barely  begun. 


THE  PUBLIC  INTEREST  AND  THE 
POSTAL  SERVICE— ADDRESS  BY 
SENATOR  YARBOROUGH  BEFORE 
TEXAS  UNITED  FEDERATION  OF 
POSTAL  CLERKS 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  is  quite  a  bit  of  discussion 
and  comment  currently  regarding  the 
new  proposal  by  President  Nixon  and 
the  Postmaster  General  Blount  for  re- 
organizing our  Post  Office  Department 
and  our  postal  service. 

This  past  Saturday,  May  24,  1969.  our 
distinguished  colleague,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  (Mr.  YARBORonGH),  in 
addressing  the  legislative  rally  of  the 
Texas  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks,  made 
some  pointed  and  thought-provoking  re- 
marks regarding  this  proposal  which  I 
feel  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
Senators. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  YARBORoncH) 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Public  Intekest  and  the  Postal 

See  VICE 

(Address  by  Senator  Yakborovoh  before  the 

legislative  rally  of  the  Texas  United  Ped- 

eratlon  of  Postal  Clerks.  Greenville.  Tex.. 

May  24.   1969) 

Last  June  a  Commission  headed  by  Freder- 
ick R.  Kappel.  retired  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company.  Issued  a  report  calling 
for  replacement  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment by  an  autonomous  self-Bupp>ortlng  gov- 
ernment-owned corporation.  Autonomous 
means  a  corporation  the  government  doesn't 
control:  it  means  free  of  any  outside  control. 

Now  Postmaster  General  Blount  has  rec- 
ommended that  Congress  enact  a  corporate 
post  office  Into  law  and  President  Nixon  has 
endorsed  Mr.  Blount's  recommendation. 

I  am  opposed  to  such  a  Postal  Corporation 
because  I  do  not  believe  that  it  Is  In  the  pub- 
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Uc  Interest,  nor  Is  it  In  the  interest  of  postal 
employees  or  the  postal  service. 

The  Kappel  Oommission  had  as  members 
a  retired  businessman,  a  banker,  a  dean  on 
the  Harvard  School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion, five  other  active  corporate  executives, 
a  lawyer  and  a  labor  leader. 

The  labor  leader.  AFL-CIO  President 
George  Meany.  opposed  the  major  recommen- 
dation of  the  report — the  establishment  of 
a  postal  corporation. 

In  view  of  their  backgrounds,  it  was  al- 
most a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  other 
members  would  Join  together  to  urge  elimi- 
nation of  the  Post  Office  Department  and 
Its  substitution  by  a  Corporation. 

I  do  not  mean.  In  any  way.  to  question  the 
Integrity  of  these  very  successful  business- 
men, some  of  them  executives  of  the  biggest 
corporations  In  America.  But  they  are  geared 
to  a  market  economy  In  which  profits  are  the 
major  goal,  not  the  public  service.  It  is 
hardly  a  wonder  that  this  report  Blount  now 
takes  as  his  own.  stressed  postal  deficits,  the 
elimination  of  certain  public  service  mall  de- 
livery and  a  public  utility  approach  to  rate- 
making. 

The  Postal  Corporation  would  be  required 
to  operate  entirely  on  a  self-supporting  basis. 
This  may  sound  highly  commendable  in  the- 
ory, but  the  real  issue  is  the  price  of  such 
an  operation — what  would  happen  to  the  cost 
of  mailing  a  letter  In  sm^ll  towns  and  rural 
areas,  to  services  which  cannot  become  self- 
supporting  and  to  the  nation's  economic  and 
social  welfare? 

The  Commission  has  called  for  changes  in 
"rates  and  services"  to  reduce  the  "cost- 
revenue  gap."  Translated  into  the  utility 
rate-making  concept  the  Commission  so 
greatly  admires,  this  means  the  elimination 
of  all  mall  delivery  that  they  feel  does  not 
pay  for  Itself,  of  some  classes  of  service  and 
then  higher  rates  everywhere  else!  Under  the 
Commission's  proposal,  the  Blount  recom- 
mendation, of  having  each  piece  of  mall  pay 
its  own  way.  It  would  probably  cost  a  dollar 
to  deliver  a  letter  to  a  remote  farm  or  ranch. 

Rural  America  knows  from  experience  of 
the  kind  of  concern  that  the  power  and  com- 
munications utilities  have  for  Its  welfare. 
Until  the  thirties,  many  rural  areas  lacked 
electricity  and  telephone  services  because 
they  were  spumed  by  the  utilities  as  un- 
profitable. 

The  AT&T  telephone  system  today  serves 
only  about  20  per  cent  of  the  nation's  land 
area  although  it  has  monopoly  privileges  over 
about  80  per  cent  of  the  population.  AT&T 
refused  to  move  into  the  countryside  but 
sought  as  a  matter  of  policy  simply  to  cream- 
off  the  urban  areas. 

Only  after  the  Rural  Electrification  Agency 
of  the  Federal  government  came  upon  the 
scene  did  the  private  utilities  begin  to  move 
Into  rural  areas.  If  the  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives have  such  ardent  support  In  basically 
conservative  rural  America,  It  Is  because  It 
took  cooperative  principles  to  bring  power 
and  telephones.  Even  today,  in  many  areas  of 
rural  America,  the  farmer  and  other  rural 
residents  must  pay  for  pole  lines,  as  well  as 
high  rates,  to  get  service  from  private  utili- 
ties. And  there  are  still  parts  of  the  nation 
where  service  cannot  be  obtained.  The  mail, 
however,  is  delivered  in  these  areas,  some- 
times under  very  difficult  conditions. 

Modem  utility  rate-making  as  practiced  by 
the  long  distance  communication  carriers  is 
very  revealing.  The  cost  of  a  telegram  Is  based 
upon  a  zoning  plan,  and  the  grim  irony  Is 
that  telegrams  are  frequently  called  in  to 
the  receiver  by  telephone  and  then  delivered 
in  the  mails.  'The  mere  existence  of  a  corpora- 
tion has  not  prevented  deterioration  of  the 
nation's  telegraph  service.  Telephone  service 
Is  also  based  on  a  zoning  plan.  It  costs  more 
to  call  Texarkana,  Texas  from  here  than 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

This  is  the  kind  of  rate-making  that  may 
be  expected  of  a  Postal  Corporation  using  a 
utility  approach. 


There's  nothing  new  In  zoned  postal  rates; 
they  were  tried  during  the  first  45  years  of 
the  Republic.  It  then  cost  six  cents  to  send  a 
single  sheet  letter  30  miles,  and  25  cents  to 
send  It  450  miles;  two  sheets  cost  double; 
three  sheets  triple,  and  the  rate  was  double 
for  a  single  sheet  enclosed  In  an  envelope. 

Gerald  CulUnan,  whose  book  on  the  Post 
Office  Department  Is  authoritative,  reports 
that  in  1834  a  farmer  settled  his  account  with 
a  postmaster  by  giving  the  latter  a  "good 
milch  cow,"  then  worth  eight  dollars,  In  re- 
turn for  sending  32  letters.  In  those  days,  25 
cents  would  buy  five  dozen  eggs. 

The  Rural  Electrification  Agency  represents 
a  non-profit  approach  to  telephone  and  elec- 
tric power  services,  which  makes  that  serv- 
ice possible  for  an  essential  part  of  the  na- 
tion. We  cannot  have  a  private  utility  profit- 
making  approach  to  mall  service  In  rural 
America;  we  cannot  refuse  to  deliver  the 
mall.  Some  of  the  mall  must  be  supported, 
and  the  fairest  way  Is  through  our  govern- 
ment. 

The  Kappel  Commission  reported  that  it 
had  studied  the  postal  systems  of  14  other 
nations,  and  that  in  12  of  these  the  service 
pays  its  own  way.  But  it  failed  to  report 
that  in  most,  the  service  Is  operated  by  a 
government  department — not  a  corporation. 
And  In  most  of  those  nations  the  post  office 
Includes  the  telephone  and  telegraph  serv- 
ices. These  services  explain  why  the  postal 
systems  of  thoee  nations  cited  operate  in 
the  black.  Telephone  and  telegraph  profits 
usually  make  up  the  deficit  of  the  mall  serv- 
ice. The  Kappel  AT&T  report  did  not  propose 
that  telephone  and  telegraph  service  be  made 
a  part  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  as  in  the 
nations  cited;  Instead,  he  would  reverse 
the  situation  and  take  the  Postal  Service 
away  from  the  government  and  give  It  to  a 
corporation. 

Now  I'm  not  advocating  the  merging  of 
telephone  service  Into  the  post  office;  It  Is 
obvious  that  the  Kappel  Commission  and 
Postmaster  General  Blount  would  not  favor 
this  solution. 

The  postal  service  of  the  United  States  is 
far  different  from  that  of  any  other  nation. 
Neither  the  U.S.  postal  service  nor  the  na- 
tion's economy  or  Its  geographic  territory  is 
comparable  to  those  of  West  Germany,  little 
Denmark,  Ireland  or  Japan.  The  U.S.  service 
handles  more  mall  than  those  of  Western 
Europe  and  Japan  combined;  indeed,  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service,  and  it  Is  a  servtce,  han- 
dles more  mall  than  all  other  postal  systems 
in  the  world  combined. 

The  US.  domestic  postal  service  delivers 
the  mail  from  Alaska  to  Florida;  from  Puerto 
Rico  to  Guam,  It  covers  a  land  area  of  3,616,- 
211  square  miles.  Population  density  averages 
about  51  per  square  mile,  against  273  in  Den- 
mark, 215  in  France,  and  654  In  Japan.  And 
U.S.  population  density  varies  from  several 
thousand  per  square  mile  in  Its  big  cities  to 
2.6  In  Nevada  and  even  less  In  Alaska. 

I  simply  say  that  the  Post  Office  provides 
so  vital  a  service  that  Congressional  super- 
vision Is  merited.  We  want  a  better  postal 
service  and  deepgolng  reforms,  but  we  want 
them  within  the  present  structure. 

There  Is  no  more  reason  for  saying  that  the 
Post  Office  Department  must  pay  Its  own  way 
than  there  would  be  for  saying  that  the  Com- 
merce Department,  the  Labor  Department, 
the  Interior  Department,  or  any  other  depart- 
ment of  government,  must  pay  Its  own  way. 
None  does.  Government  Is  a  service,  not  a 
business.  The  very  people  who  have  been 
screaming  for  years,  "Get  the  government  out 
of  business."  now  want  to  change  a  big 
branch  and  the  oldest  branch  of  government. 
Into  a  business.  There  Is  no  more  reason  for 
It  than  there  would  be  to  lease  out  the  Police 
Department. 

Postmaster  General  Blount  reports  a  crisis 
In  the  postal  service.  I  agree  with  the  find- 
ing. WhUe  the  volume  of  mall  increases  mas- 
sively each  year,  facilities  remain  rundown 


and  inadequate.  Pay  scales  are  far  too  low  to 
attract  a  stable  labor  force.  Labor-manage- 
ment relations  are  frustrated  by  lack  of 
realistic  machinery  to  resolve  grievances.  But 
the  death  of  the  Post  Office,  like  that  of  Mark 
Twain,  Is  grossly  exaggerated. 

Despite  deficiencies,  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
is  the  most  efficient  in  the  world.  But  it  needs 
more  modernization.  I  will  support  a  program 
to  modernize  and  upgrade  the  service  without 
destroying  the  basic  service  concept,  and 
without  making  the  costs  of  maU  delivery 
prohibitively  high.  I  seek  a  much  more  ef- 
ficient service  basted  upon  modern  methods 
and  facilities.  I  take  the  position  that  if 
more  money  is  required  to  achieve  these 
goals,  it  should  be  forth-coming.  We  cannot 
sacrifice  the  U.S.  mall  service  to  a  corpora- 
tion that  Is  certain  to  result  In  higher  rates, 
further  curtailment  of  the  service,  and,  I 
might  add,  rougher  treatment  of  the  postal 
employees. 


"THE  CRISIS  IN  AIR  TRANSPORTA- 
TION'—ADDRESS  BY  GEN.  -WIL- 
LIAM P.  McKEE 

..  Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
13  of  this  year  Gen.  William  F.  McKee 
spoke  to  the  Aviation-Space  Writer's 
Convention  in  Dayton,  Ohio.  His  subject 
was  "The  Crisis  in  Air  Transportation." 

On  this  subject.  Bozo  McKee  must  be 
rated  as  an  expert.  He  was  FAA  Admin- 
istrator for  over  3  years  and  this  service 
followed  his  career  in  the  Air  Force. 

In  his  speech  he  pointed  out  that  our 
air  transport  system  is  more  than  just 
aircraft.  It  includes  airports  and  airways 
and  supporting  ground  transportation 
systems. 

He  notes  that  we  have  an  air  trans- 
portation crisis  in  the  United  States  to- 
day and  suggests  the  reason  is  the  prog- 
ress in  aircraft  has  outstripped  our  air- 
ways system  and  our  airports. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  President,  let 
me  remind  the  Senate  that  the  FAA's 
high-density  traffic  airports  regulation 
goes  into  effect  3  days  from  now  on 
June  1.  The  regulation  gives  the  airlines 
and  scheduled  air  taxis  "exclusive  use 
and  priority  use"  of  five  airports,  Ken- 
nedy and  LaGuardia  in  New  York ;  New- 
ark, N.J.:  O'Hare  in  Chicago:  and  our 
own  National  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Our  airways  and  our  sdrports  are  over- 
crowded. They  are  becoming  more  so 
each  passing  day,  and  while  the  FAA  ad- 
vises this  new  regulation  is  temporary 
and  will  be  lifted  as  soon  as  possible,  the 
fact  remains  we  cannot  extend  nmways 
nor  update  our  electronic  ability  in  the 
airways  overnight. 

We  must  get  started. 

I  hope  all  of  us  will  read  General  Mc- 
Kee's  excellent  speech,  and  for  that  rea- 
son, Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE  Crisis  in  an   Air  Transportation 
(Address    by    William    F.    McKee,    general, 

USAP     (retired)      at     the     Aviation -Space 

Writer's  Convention,  Dayton,  Ohio,  May  13, 

1969) 

Until  about  ten  years  ago,  the  pacing  factor 
in  the  growth  of  American  commercial  avia- 
tion was  the  efficiency  of  the  aircraft.  Since 
the  earliest  days  of  scheduled  airline  service, 
the  airlines  have  pressed  the  manufacturers 
for  aircraft  with  higher  speeds,  longer  ranges. 
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ftnd  grMt«r  CApadtlM.  Th«  manufacturen 
hare  rasponded  anthuslaaUcally  and  ln(«n- 
loualy.  In  forty  yeara.  tha  aircraft  manu- 
faeturera  have  taken  ua  from  tba  Ford  Trl- 
motor,  the  Lockheed  "Vega"  and  the  DC-a. 
to  the  Boeing  747.  the  Lockheed  L-500,  and 
the  DOIO.  And,  at  the  same  time,  they  pro- 
nded  thla  country  with  the  world's  flneat  fleet 
of  military  aircraft. 

All  this  progress  Is  wonderful.  It  ba«  given 
Americans  the  flneat  air  transportation  In 
the  world.  It  has  given  wings  to  the  nation's 
economy,  both  flguratlvely  and  literally  And. 
it  has  also  been  a  credit  factor  In  the  naOon's 
running  struggle  to  maintain  a  favorable 
balance  of  trade. 

But  the  air  transport  "system"  of  this 
nation  is  more  than  Just  aircraft.  It  is  also 
airports  and  airways  and  supporting  ground 
transportation  systems.  An  important  meas- 
ure of  the  efllclency  of  a  total  system  Is  the 
time  It  takes  an  individual  to  get  from  bla 
office  or  home  to  his  final  destination.  Sim- 
ilar measures  for  efllclency  could  be  applied 
to  cargo  and  mall. 

Right  now,  we  speak  of  an  air  transporta- 
tion crisis  in  our  country.  Why?  The  answer 
Is  that  progress  In  aircraft  baa  exceeded 
pnjgreas.in  both  the  groiind  electronic  en- 
Tlrcnme^tpr  the  airways  system  and  in  the 
airports.  Progress  In  aircraft  may  also  be 
said  to  have  exceeded  progrees  In  national 
understanding  of  the  problem.  That  Is  to 
say,  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration, 
which  Is  responsible  for  the  operation  of  the 
airways  and  parts  of  the  Aviation  Commu- 
nity have  not  been  able  to  aroxise  sufficient 
congressional  and  public  support  to  insure 
that  sufllclent  funds  were  provided  for  the 
modernization  and  expansion  of  the  air- 
ways and  airport  system. 

If  one  takes  an  objective  look  at  the  situ- 
ation, the  reasons  for  this  are  easy  to  un- 
derstand. When  I  say  that,  I  am  not  trying 
to  excuse  myself  or  the  FAA  or  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation.  The  fact  Is  that 
FAA's  needs  have  met  very  stiff  competition 
of  late  from  domestic  and  Defense  needs. 
And  It  Is  also  true  that  the  American  pub- 
lic has  turned  to  air  transportation  at  a 
rate    that    exceeded    expectations. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  FAA  did  a  bad 
Job  of  eetlma:ing.  I  think  it  reflects,  rather, 
unanticipated  acceleration  In  the  economy 
and  in  the  pace  of  life  In  thla  country.  Re- 
cenUy.  TIME  magazine  ran  a  feature  on 
xinder-anticipatlon.  a  phenomenon  of  the 
decade.  The  article  listed  a  series  of  under- 
anticipation  by  experts  The  experts — in  quo- 
tation marks — predicted,  for  example,  that 
before  the  Sixties  had  run  their  course,  the 
stock  market  would  be  handling  sales  as  high 
as  ten  million  shares  In  one  day.  Of  course, 
the  sales  record  Is  now  in  excess  of  twenty 
million  shares  in  one  day. 

The  point  should  also  be  made  that  the 
Congress  has.  in  general,  been  very  sympa- 
thetic to  the  needs  of  the  FAA.  but  the 
amount  of  money  required  to  modernize  the 
airways  system  and  to  expand  airport  facili- 
ties simply  has  reached  levels  that  were 
politically  difficult  for  the  Congress  to  vote, 
m  light  of  over-all  national  considerations. 

Today,  the  key  question  facing  the  Con- 
gress, the  Department  of  Transportation,  the 
Air  Lines,  and  General  Aviation  is  where  can 
we  find  the  money  to  bring  the  quality  or 
effectiveness  of  the  alrwaysy  airports  system 
In  line  with  the  exceptional  quaUty  and 
effectiveness  of  America's  conunerclal  air- 
craft. In  recent  years,  this  question  has 
reached  crisis  proportions.  The  airlines,  and 
general  aviation,  tn  order  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  public  for  air  transportation, 
have  bought  so  many  aircraft  and  expanded 
their  operations  so  fast  that  the  airways  and 
the  airports  can  no  longer  efficiently  service 
the  number  of  aircraft  in  the  skies.  And  as 
we  look  to  the  future,  the  sltuaUon  grows 
increasingly  severe  because  the  demand  for 
air  transportation  continues  to  grow.  From 
the  standpoint  of  the  airlines,  the  situation 
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Is  reaching  critical  proportions  because  de- 
lays In  the  air  and  on  the  ground  result  in 
heavy  financial  losses.  The  larger  aircraft, 
which  represent  heavy  Investments  for  the 
airlines  are  by  no  means  being  used  to  max- 
imum efficiency  under  present  circumstances. 
The  result  is  that  the  volume  of  air  traffic  Is 
up.  but  profit  for  most  airlines  is  down.  Al- 
most all  of  the  major  airlines  showed  a  de- 
crease in  net  profits  for  the  calendar  year 
19«8.  Indeed,  several  of  them  were  seriously 
in  the  red.  In  addition,  the  airlines  want  to 
invest  in  the  next  generation  of  aircraft,  but 
their  available  capital  for  such  an  Investment 
la  being  depleted  by  current  high  operating 
coets. 

I  will  offer  you  a  solution  I  have  advocated 
at  every  opportunity  for  the  past  several 
years  It  is  a  solution  under  consideration  by 
the  Department  of  Transportation  and  the 
Nixon  Administration.  But.  before  I  discuss 
that  solution  I  would  like  to  review  with  you 
brlefiy  the  recent  growth  in  air  transporta- 
tion and  then  project  for  you  the  future 
growth,  so  that  you  can  sense  how  vital  it  is 
that  we  bring  about  a  balance  between  the 
nunabers  and  quality  of  the  aircraft  and  the 
effectiveness  of  the  airways-airport  systems. 
In  recent  years,  air  transportation  has 
grown  at  the  rate  of  18  to  17  per  cent  a  year. 
Between  1963  and  1»67,  air  carrier  passenger 
miles  went  from  48  million  to  88  million.  Air 
cargo  volume  tripled  in  that  five  year  period. 
And  the  hours  fiown  by  general  aviation  air- 
craft during  the  same  five  year  period  in- 
creased nearly  fifty  per  cent.  These  figures 
reflect  that  air  travel  is  now  the  most  popu- 
lar form  of  inter-city  transportation.  Last 
year,  the  air  carriers  accounted  for  seven  out 
of  ten  common  carrier  passenger  miles  com- 
pared with  two  out  of  ten  In  1961. 

Let  me  relate  this  growth  during  the  past 
few  years  to  an  airport  to  give  you  an  idea 
of  how  desperately  we  need  to  modernize  and 
expand  the  airways  and  airport  systems. 
John  F.  Kennedy  airport  on  Long  Island  Is 
a  very  modem  airport.  When  JFK  was  being 
built,  the  FAA  calculated  that  JFK  would  be 
able  to  handle  260,000  aircraft  operations 
per  year — that  is,  take-offs  or  landings — 
without  delays.  You  might  call  280.000  air- 
craft operations  the  ielay-free  threshold  tar 
JFK  Yet  that  airport  Is  already  handling  in 
excess  of  500,000  aircraft  operations  per  year, 
with  the  inevitable  delays. 

Now,  let's  project  a  few  years  Into  the  fu- 
ture. The  latest  FAA  projections  give  us  these 
figures  fcr  the  scheduled  airlines.  In  1968, 
the  number  of  passengers  was  152.8  million. 
The  estimate  for  1974  is  289.5  mUllon:  and 
for  1979,  the  figure  is  429.0  mllUon.  In  other 
words,  the  numbers  of  passengers  Is  esti- 
mated at  almoet  three  times  last  year's  total. 
The  paralleUng  sUtlstlc  of  equal  Importance 
is  "revenue  passenger  miles."  And  here  the 
figure  for  1968  was  106.5  bUUon;  with  the 
projection  for  1974  being  304  billion  and 
for  1979.  342  bllUon. 

The  estimates  for  air  cargo  show  a  growth 
In  excess  of  that  for  passengers.  The  growth 
rate  is  projected  at  20  per  cent  per  year  This 
means  that  by  1975,  US.  domestic  and  Inter- 
national air  carriers  should  be  flying  about 
20  bUllon  ton-miles  of  freight  and  mall,  com- 
pared with  5.0  billion  ton-miles  in  1967 

To  provide  service  for  additional  passen- 
gers and  freight,  the  air  carriers  are  forecast 
to  increase  their  fleeU  from  a  total  of  2.452 
aircraft  at  the  beginning  of  1968  to  3,480  by 
the  start  of  1979. 

On  the  General  Aviation  side  of  the  picture, 
the  1968  figure  for  General  Aviation  aircraft 
was  114.000.  The  1979  estimate  U  206.000, 
which  means  that  General  AvlaUon  will  be 
expanding  at  about  the  same  rate  as  the  air- 
lines. 

If  these  projected  Increases  in  the  amount 
of  commercial  flying  are  not  enough,  you 
might  also  consider  that  there  will  be  a 
greater  diversity  In  the  types  of  aircraft  that 
will  be  flying  by  the  end  of  the  1970's.  There 
will  be  far  more  helicopters  of  various  sorts 


and  sizes,  and  there  will  be  a  whole  new 
family  of  STOL  aircraft.  In  one  sense,  these 
aircraft  will  complicate  the  aviation  picture. 
But  in  another  sense,  they  will  help  to 
alleviate  some  of  the  congestion  In  the  air- 
ways, because  they  will  be  able  to  fly  in  air 
corridors  not  presently  being  used  for  the 
higher  and  faster  flying  Jets. 

These  projections  have  been  included  in 
these  remarks  to  help  you  to  reach  the  con- 
clusion that  the  airways  and  alrjjort  crisis  of 
today  is  going  to  get  worse — much  worse  if 
drastic  steps  are  not  taken  quickly  to  Im- 
prove and  expand  our  total  air  transportation 
system — that  is — airways,  airports  and  the 
transportation  systems  to  and  from  com. 
munities  to  the  airports.  If  we  do  not  move 
sensibly  and  energetically  to  make  the  needed 
Improvements  the  growth  predictions  out- 
lined ill  not  come  to  pass. 

Here  I  would  like  to  stress  another  vital  and 
moat  Important  facet  of  the  problem — and 
that  is  a  primary  responsibility  of  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  PAA  under  the  law.  He  carries 
this  burden  on  his  shoulders  seven  days  a 
week,  24  hours  per  day.  Statements  have  been  f 
made  In  the  past  that  a  high  level  of  safety 
can  be  maintained  with  current  FAA's  fund- 
ing levels  through  the  exercise  of  the  FAA's 
regulatory  powers.  Thla  is  simply  not  so.  I 
know  of  no  responsible  person  In  FAA  or  In 
the  Aviation  Industry  who  will  agree  that  a 
reasonable  degree  of  safety  can  be  maintained 
in  today's  environment  with  current  funding 
levels.  I  suggest  you  Just  ask  the  airline  pilots 
who  fly  to  tell  you  what  they  think.  The  an- 
swer, I  can  assure  you,  will  be  loud  and  clear. 
The  question  arises  then  "What  needs  to  be 
done?"  The  answer  has  been  well  thought  out 
Emd  presented  in  FAA's  "National  Aviation 
Systems  Plan."  This  Plan  is  a  product  of  bit- 
ter experience,  and  a  lot  of  hard  work  by 
many  dedicated  people.  There  is  little  dis- 
agreement, if  any,  between  the  PAA,  the  mili- 
tary, and  the  aviation  community  in  regard 
to  this  Plan.  The  Plan  covers  a  10  year  period, 
with  detailed  costing  for  the  first  five  years 
and  estimated  for  the  next  Ave. 

The  Plan  covers  the  additional  equipment 
and  facilities  that  will  be  necessary  to  serv- 
ice efficiently  and  safely  the  vastly  larger 
number  of  aircraft  that  are  projected  to  be 
flying  in  our  skies  during  the  next  decade. 
I  will  not  discuss  the  details  of  the  Plan, 
but  I  would  like  to  make  some  comments 
relative  to  it.  First,  I  wish  to  explain  what 
we  mean  when  we  use  the  term  "Air  Traffic 
Control  System"  or  the  "National  Aviation 
System!"  We  mean  not  only  the  control 
towers,  the  En  Route  Traffic  Control  Centers, 
the  Controllers,  the  Instrument  Landing 
Systems,  radars,  communications,  etc.,  but 
also  the  operational  part  of  the  nation's  air- 
port. I.e..  runways,  taxlways,  ramps  and  the 
high  intensity  lighting  systems.  With  all  of 
the  deflclencies  in  the  airways  psrt  of  the 
system — and  they  are  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion here — the  biggest  bottle  neck  in  the  Air 
Traffic  Control  System  Is  the  airport. 

The  problem  then — where  do  we  get  the 
money  to  do  the  Job  which  we  all  know  must 
be  done.  Will  the  Administration  request 
the  necessary  billions  from  the  Congress  to 
come  from  the  General  Revenues  of  the 
Treasury?  The  answer  is  a  "flat"  no — and  this 
applies  whether  the  Democrats  or  Republi- 
cans are  In  power.  Will  the  Congress  appro- 
priate the  necessary  funds  if  the  Admin- 
istration requested  them?  Again,  the  answer 
Is  a  "flat"  no.  I  speak  from  painful  experience. 
Since  It  is  clearly  In  the  National  interest 
that  the  Job  must  be  done — the  question 
is:  "Where  does  the  money  come  from?"  The 
answer  here  is  also  quite  clear — "From  a 
reasonably  equitable  system  of  user  charges, 
augmented  by  a  fair  share  from  general  rev- 
enues which  may  be  properly  charged  to  the 
National  Interest." 

Such  a  plan  was  unanimously  proposed 
last  year  by  the  prestlgeous  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee.  Overall  it  was  a  good  plan 
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and  deserved  to  become  law.  Unfortunately, 
and  I  should  say  very  fortunately  for  the 
country.  It  did  not.  There  were  disagree- 
ments within  the  Administration  and  within 
the  Aviation  Community.  All  of  us  are  the 
losers. 

I  know  that  the  new  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, Mr.  Volpe,  and  the  new  Admin- 
istrator of  the  FAA.  Mr.  Shaffer,  understand 
the  Importance  of  doing  something  now  to 
Improve  our  Air  Transportation  System  and 
that  they  are  in  favor  of  airways/airport 
legislation  along  the  general  lines  proposed 
by  the  Senate  Conunerce  Committee  last 
year.  Again  there  is  disagreement  within 
the  Administration  and  within  the  Aviation 
Community.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
good  understanding  in  the  Congress  of  what 
needs  to  be  done  and  the  Importance  of 
doing  it  quickly.  The  Committees  principal- 
ly concerned  are  awaiting  the  Administra- 
tion's proposed  legislation.  It  is  my  hope, 
a  faint  one  I  must  add.  that  the  diverse 
elements  within  the  Administration  and 
within  the  Aviation  Community  can  reach 
some  reasonable  accord  and  agreement  on 
the  proposed  legislation.  This  would  assure 
the  early  passage  of  an  Airways/Airport  Bill. 
Failing  this,  I  think  the  Congress  must  pass 
legislation  which  in  its  Judgment,  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  200  nUlllon  stockholders 
in  this  corporation  called  the  United  States. 

In  closing  I  want  to  say  Just  as  strongly 
as  I  know  how  that  failure  to  get  early 
airways/ airport  legislation  will  result  In: 

A.  A  significant  deterioration  In  the  safety 
of  the  system. 

B.  Further  deterioration  In  the  opera- 
tional effectiveness  of  the  system,  including 
more  delays  in  the  air  and  on  the  ground 
and  more  arbitrary  restrictions. 

C.  An  adverse  Impact  on  the  growth  of 
the  National  economy  and  on  the  Defense 
posture  of  this  Nation. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  we  do  not  have  a 
series  of  catastrophies  to  bring  these  points 
home. 


OKINAWA 


Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Foreign  Minister  of  Japan  will  arrive 
in  Washington  Saturday,  May  31. 

He  Hill  be  in  the  United  States  to  dis- 
cuss the  future  status  of  the  island  of 
Okinawa. 

Okinawa,  and  in  fact  the  whole  U.S. 
position  in  the  Far  East,  is  part  of  the 
heritage  of  World  War  n,  which  ended 
24  years  ago. 

During  the  past  quarter  century,  the 
United  Stat«s  has  entered  into  mutual 
defense  agreements  with  44  nations — 
and  has  been  involved  in  three  major 
wars,  counting  World  War  n. 

I  doubt  that  any  other  nation  in  his- 
tory, during  such  a  short  period  of  time, 
has  engaged  in  three  different  major 
wars. 

The  U.S.  Senate,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, has  a  responsibility  for  foreign 
policy. 

Too  often  during  the  past  25  years,  the 
Senate  has  abdicated  its  responsibility  in 
the  field  of  foreign  affairs,  relying  in- 
stead on  the  Department  of  State.  Now  I 
know  that  within  that  Department  the 
overwhelming  majority  are  dedicated, 
conscientious  individuals;  I  know,  too, 
that  many  of  them  are  men  of  great 
abiUty. 

But.  I  know  also  that  whatever  the  rea- 
son, or  wherever  the  resp>onsibility  may 
lie,  the  fact  is  that  our  Nation  in  this  year 
of  1969  finds  itself  in  a  most  unenviable 
position. 


We  are  the  dominant  party  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  guarantee  the 
freedom  of  Europe ;  we  are  the  dominant 
party  of  ANZUS — the  treaty  among  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  and  the  United 
States;  we  are  the  military  head  of 
CENTO — Central  Treaty  Organization- 
Turkey,  Iran,  and  Pakistan;  we  are  the 
doniinant  partner  in  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty  Organization,  one  of  the  prime 
reasons,  according  to  former  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rusk,  that  the  United 
States  became  involved  in  the  war  in 
Vietnam;  we  have  guaranteed  the  secu- 
rity of  Free  China,  and  we  have  guaran- 
teed the  security  of  Japan. 

As  a  practical  matter,  we  have  become 
the  policeman  of  the  world. 

Can  we  logically  continue  in  this  role? 
Should  we,  even  if  we  could? 

Twenty-four  years  after  the  defeat  of 
Germany,  we  have  225,000  troops  in  Eu- 
rope, mostly  in  West  Germany. 

Twenty-four  years  after  the  defeat  of 
Japan,  we  have  nearly  1  million  military 
personnel  in  the  far  Pacific,  on  land  and 
sea. 

The  question  of  Okinawa,  which  the 
Japanese  Foreign  Minister  is  coming  here 
to  discuss,  is  of  great  significance  to  our 
position  in  the  Pacific. 

The  status  of  the  island  has  become 
the  most  inflammatory  political  issue  in 
Japan;  a  clamor  is  rising  among  Japa- 
nese and  Okinawans  for  the  reversion  of 
the  Ryukyu  Islands  to  Japanese  admin- 
istration. 

There  are  many  f8M;tors  behind  this 
move  by  Japan  to  regain  administrative 
control  of  Okinawa,  one  of  which  is  the 
political  fate  of  the  administraton  of 
Prime  Minister  Sato. 

In  Japan,  leftist  elements,  including 
the  Socialist  and  Communist  Parties  and 
radical  student  groups,  have  vowed  to 
wage  a  massive  campaign  of  confronta- 
tion with  the  Government  in  1970  to 
force  the  dissolution  of  the  United 
States-Japanese  Security  Treaty.  In  ad- 
dition, the  same  elements  have  coupled 
with  this  a  demand  that  the  United 
States  withdraw  completely  from  Oki- 
nawa. 

This  reminds  one  of  the  effort  of  ele- 
ments in  Panama  to  blaclcmail  the 
United  States  into  giving  jIb  the  Panama 
Canal.  The  administration  of  President 
Johnson  drew  a  treaty  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  Panamanians,  but  strong 
opposition  in  the  Senate  kept  the  Presi- 
dent from  bringing  the  issue  to  a  vote. 

Okinawa  is  our  most  important  single 
military  base  complex  in  the  Far  East — 
and  is  strategically  located. 

The  United  States  has  had  unre- 
stricted use  of  the  island  since  World 
Warn. 

Beginning  with  President  Eisenhower, 
each  administration  since  1951,  has 
firmly  maintained  that  the  unrestricted 
use  of  U.S.  bases  on  Okinawa  is  vital  if 
the  United  States  is  to  continue  to  have 
obligations  in  the  Far  East. 

Sometimes  the  future  status  of  Oki- 
nawa is  linked  to  the  United  States- 
Japan  Mutual  Security  Treaty  in  which 
the  United  States  guarantees  the  free- 
dom and  safety  of  Japan. 

Such  linkage  is  not  correct.  These  are 
two  separate  issues. 


The  Mutual  Security  Treaty  with 
Japan  was  consummated  in  1960.  Either 
party  has  the  right  to  reopen  it  after  10 
years,  otherwise  it  remains  in  effect. 

But,  the  status  of  Okinawa  was  deter- 
mined by  the  1952  Treaty  of  Peace  with 
Japan.  There  is  no  legal  obligation  to  dis- 
cuss reversion  of  the  island  to  Japan  at 
this  time  or  any  other  time. 

The  United  States  has  complete  ad- 
ministrative authority  over  the  Ryukyu 
Islands,  the  largest  of  which  is  Okinawa, 
under  the  provisions  of  article  3  of  the 
1952  Treaty  of  Peace.  This  peace  treaty 
is  entirely  separate — and  I  want  to  em- 
phasize that — from  the  1960  Mutual  De- 
fense Treaty  with  Japan. 

The  Japanese  Government  recognizes 
the  important  contribution  of  our  Oki-_ 
nawa  bases  to  Japanese  and  Asian  secu- 
rity and  is  not  likely  to  seek  the  removsd 
of  our  bases.  The  Japanese  Government 
does,  however,  want  administrative  con- 
trol of  the  island  which  supports  our 
major  military  base  complex  in  the  West 
Pacific. 

To  state  it  another  way,  the  Japanese 
Government  wants  the  United  States  to 
continue  to  guarantee  the  safety  of 
Japan;  to  continue  to  guarantee  the 
safety  of  Okinawa;  to  continue  to  spend 
himdreds  of  millions  of  dollars  on  Oki- 
nawa— $260  million  last  year.  But  it  seeks 
to  put  restrictions  on  what  the  United 
States  can  do. 

Japan  wants  a  veto  over  any  U.S.  ac- 
tion affecting  Okinawa.  It  specifically 
wants  the  right  to  deny  to  the  United 
States  the  authority  to  store  nuclear 
weapons  on  Okinawa  and  would  require 
prior  consultation  before  our  military 
forces  based  there  could  be  used. 

In  other  words,  the  United  States  no 
longer  would  have  xmrestricted  use  of 
Okinawa. 

Our  role  as  the  defender  of  the  Far 
East  has  enabled  Japan  to  avoid  the  bur- 
den of  rearmament — less  than  1  percent 
of  her  gross  national  product  is  spent  on 
defense — and  thus  concentrate  on  ex- 
panding and  modernizing  its  domestic 
economy. 

In  defense  matters,  the  Japanese  have 
gotten  a  free  ride.  As  a  direct  result, 
Japan's  present  gross  national  product 
is  over  $120  billion  and  ranks  third  in  the 
world,  behind  only  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

While  the  peace  treaty  with  Japan 
gives  the  United  States  unrestricted 
rights  on  Okinawa,  the  1960  Mutual  Se- 
curity Treaty  provides  that  our  military 
forces  based  in  Japan  cannot  be  used 
without  prior  consultation,  with  the 
Japanese  Goverrmient. 

For  example,  when  the  North  Koresuns 
seized  the  U.SjS.  Pueblo  last  year,  Adm. 
Frank  L.  Johnson,  commander  of  naval 
forces  in  Japan,  testified  that  one  reason 
aid  could  not  be  sent  to  the  Pueblo  was 
that  approval  first  must  be  obtained  from 
the  Japsinese  Government  to  use  U.S. 
aircraft  based  in  Japan,  those  being  the 
nearest  aircraft  available. 

The  Japanese  Government  now  seeks 
to  extend  such  authority  to  Okinawa. 

Whether  the  United  States  should  con- 
tinue to  guarantee  the  freedom  of  Ja- 
pan, and  Free  China ;  whether  we  should 
continue  the  mutual  defense  arrange- 
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mento  covering  the  eight  countries  sign- 
ing the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty:  plus  the 
Philippines;  plus  Australia  and  New 
Zealand;  plus  Thailand,  Laos  and  Viet- 
nam, is  debatable. 

But  what  is  clear-cut  commonsense, 
in  my  judgment,  is  that  If  we  are  to  con- 
tinue to  guarantee  the  security  of  the 
Asian  nations — and  our  Government  has 
not  advocated  scrapping  these  commit- 
ments— then  I  say  that  it  is  only  logical, 
sound,  and  responsible  that  the  United 
States  continue  to  have  the  unrestricted 
use  of  its  greatest  base  in  'the  West  Pa- 
cific: namely,  Okinawa. 

The  demand  on  the  part  of  Japan  that 
she  obtain  administrative  authority  on 
Okinawa  stems  from  President  Ken- 
nedy's statement  in  1962  that  he  looked 
forward  to  the  island's  reversion  to  Ja- 
pan "when  the  security  interest  of  the 
free  world  will  permit." 

President  Johnson  reaffirmed  this 
statement,  and,  in  1967,  he  and  the  Jap- 
anese JPxime  Minister  agreed  that  the 
Uiiited.States  and  Japan  should  keep  the 
status  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands  under  re- 
view, •guided  by  the  aim  of  returning 
administrative  rights  of  these  islands  to 
Japan." 

While  I  agree  that  eventually  the  Ryu- 
kyu Islands  will  be  returned  to  Japan,  I 
think  it  unfortunate  that  public  state- 
ments by  past  Presidents,  not  binding  on 
the  U.S.  Senate,  have  aroused  the  hopes 
of  the  Japanese  that  it  could  be  accom- 
plished at  an  early  date. 

It  would  be  foolhardy,  in  my  judgment, 
to  commit  the  United  States  to  defend 
most  of  the  Par  East  and  then  to  give 
away  this  country's  unrestricted  right 
to  use  its  military  bases  on  Okinawa. 

For  4  long  years,  we  have  fought  the 
Vietnam  war  with  one  hand  tied  behind 
our  back.  As  a  result,  the  war  has  been 
prolonged  and  the  casualties  increased. 

Let  us  not  be  so  foolish  as  to  get  into  a 
similar  position  by  giving  someone  else 
control  over  our  principal  military  com- 
plex. 

It  is  vitally  important  that  public  at- 
tention be  focused  on  this  issue  of  un- 
restricted use  of  oxu-  bases  on  Okinawa. 

I  speak  as  one  who  is  not  sympathetic 
to  our  deep  involvement  in  Southeast 
Asia,  one  who  from  the  beginning  re- 
garded it  as  an  error  of  judgment  to  be- 
come involved  in  a  ground  war  there. 

I  speak  SIS  one  who  questions  the  wis- 
dom of  our  country's  committing  itself 
to  mutual  defense  agreements  with  44 
different  nations. 

I  spesUc  as  one  who  feels  that  we  can- 
not logically  be  the  world's  policeman. 

If  by  the  act  of  granting  Japan  ad- 
ministrative control  over  Okinawa,  the 
United  States  could  Insure  a  multina- 
tional defense  structure  in  the  Far  East, 
with  Increased  participation  by  Japan — 
if  this  action  would  relieve  our  country 
of  a  measure  of  its  heavy  international 
responsibilities — then,  I  would  support  a 
reversion  of  Okinawa  to  Japanese  con- 
trol. 

But  this  is  not  the  case.      -^ 

Quite  the  contrary.  Surrender  of  con- 
trol over  Okinawa  would  only  make  more 
difficult  our  role  in  the  Pacific. 

The  issue  must  be  decided  by  the 
Senate:  it  was  the  Senate  which  ratified 
the  treaty  of  peace  in  1952,  which  gave 


to  the  United  States  the  tmrestrlcted  use 
of  Okinawa. 

In  my  opinion,  so  long  as  the  United 
States  maintains  its  significant  role  in 
the  par  East,  the  continued  unrestricted 
use  of  our  bases  on  Okinawa  is  vital  and 
fundamental. 

Mr.  President,  circumstances  have 
made  it  impossible  for  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  South  Carolina  ( Mr. 
Thurmond)  to  be  in  the  Senate  today. 
He  asked  me  to  Insert  in  the  Record,  on 
his  behalf,  certain  remarks  which  he 
would  have  made  had  he  been  here  in 
regard  to  the  matter  of  Okinawa.  So  at 
thl^  point,  in  behalf  of  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond ) .  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  re- 
marks prepared  by  him  for  delivery  in 
the  Senate  be  Inserted  in  the  Record,  in- 
cluding a  supplement  from  the  Morn- 
ing Star,  published  on  the  <sland  of 
Okinawa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  supplement  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  bt  Senator  Thurmond 

Mr.  President.  I  heartily  endorse  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  with  regard  to  the  return  of  Okinawa 
to  Japanese  control. 

This  Is  not  a  matter  where  there  has  to  be 
a  slgrUflcant  difference  of  opinion  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Japanese  Oovem- 
ment.  The  Japanese  have  frequently  stated 
that  the  Okinawa  situation  need  not  be  a 
point  of  contention.  The  Japanese  realize 
that  Okinawa  has  great  significance  to  them 
as  a  bastion  of  U.S.  defense  forces  since  these 
defenses  are  as  Important  to  them  as  they 
are  to  us. 

The  Honorable  Takezo  Shlmoda,  Japa- 
nese Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  re- 
cently stated  In  a  news  conference  In  Tokyo 
that  Japan  would  have  to  possess  Its  own 
defense  power  before  Okinawa  could  be  re- 
turned. He  said  that  the  U.S.  bases  could 
not  be  withdrawn  without  endangering  world 
peace. 

The  problem  Is  that  it  Is  easy  to  stir  up 
negative  agitation  In  any  part  of  the  free 
world  over  any  emotional  Issue.  Those  who 
are  seeking  to  destroy  the  U.S.  presence  in 
the  Far  East  have  been  working  hard  fan- 
ning the  flames  of  emotion.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  no  agitation  has  been  raised  in  Japan 
about  the  return  of  the  Soviet-held  Kurlle 
Islands,  former  Japanese  possessions. 

These  Issues  are  especially  clear  to  those 
Americans  living  on  Okinawa.  The  Okinawa 
Morning  Star,  under  the  editorship  of  Robert 
M.  Prosser.  has  courageously  battled  to  keep 
the  status  of  Okinawa  under  objective  ex- 
amination, so  that  the  mutual  benefits  to 
ail  parties  concerned  may  b«  discussed  in 
a  public  forum. 

Mr.  President.  The  Morning  Star  recently 
put  out  a  special  supplement  containing  a 
number  of  worthy  articles  bearing  on  the  sit- 
uation. I  submit  the  supplement  for  print- 
ing In  the  Congressional  Rjcord  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

[Prom  the  Okinawa  Morning  Star] 

Major   Oenzrai.   Pace   Crrss   Okinawa's 

Importance 

(By  Robert  M.  Prosser) 

Okinawa's  Importance  as  a  military  base 

will  be  Increased  rather  than  lessened  with 

the  conclusion  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  Maj. 

Oen.  Jerry  D.  Page,  commander  of  the  313th 

Air  Division,  told  members  of  the  American 

Chamber  of  Commerce  on  Okinawa  yesterday 

at  the  Tokyu  hotel. 

Okinawa  by  Itaelf  has  no  great  economic 
potential  nor  is  It  a  tourist  paradise,  the 
two-star  general  said.  The  prime  and  con- 


tinuing usefulness  of  the  Ryukyua  Is  as  a 
military  base  and  as  a  deterrent  to  Commu- 
nist aggression  In  the  Par  East,  the  general 
said. 

"Within  the  past  26  years  every  time  that 
the  Communists  have  smiled  at  the  outside 
world  the  United  States  has  bent  over  back- 
ward to  smile  back,"  the  general  said.  Elach 
time  that  the  Americans  have  smiled  the 
Russians  have  taken  advantage  of  the  situa- 
tion with  aggressive  military  moves.  When 
the  Americans  smile  military  budgets  are 
slashed  and  if  the  Soviets  were  to  smile  on  a 
sustained  basis  the  American  military  po- 
tential would  disappear  entirely,  the  general 
reasoned.  The  Communists  have  not  been 
able  to  maintain  their  good  behavior  for 
longer  than  seven  years  at  a  time.  Page  said 
a  fact  which  keepe  the  United  States  on 
guard.  Before  the  Korean  War.  which  Page 
described  as  the  Soviet's  greatest  military 
blunder,  the  American  military  budget  had 
been  to  til  billion.  After  the  North  Korean 
attack  on  South  Korea,  however.  American 
military  spending  rose  to  943  billion  The 
general  reasoned  that  the  Communists  at- 
tack was  brought  about  by  the  fact  that  the 
Russians  believed  that  the  Americans  would 
not  defend  South  Korea  against  attack  and 
that  America's  soft  posture  toward  the  Com- 
munists Invited  attack. 

Inviting  the  chamber  members 'to  think 
as  Chinese  Communists,  Page  asked  what 
they  would  do  if  they  saw  an  undefended 
Okinawa  or  a  Ryukyu  chain  that  the  Ameri- 
cans were  prepared  to  give  away. 

"Tlie  Communists  have  not  changed  their 
objectives  in  the  past  25  years,"  Page  said 
"Only  their  methods  have  been  changed 
They  still  hope  for  world  conquest." 

"Military  capability  plus  military  resolve 
equals  deterrent  power."  the  two-star  gen- 
eral said.  "We  are  attempting  to  deny  the 
Communists  the  use  of  war  to  attain  their 
objectives  by  maintaining  a  strong  deter- 
rent force  in  the  Ryukyus.  By  denying  the 
Communists  the  use  of  war  to  attain  their 
objectives  we  force  them  to  compete  with 
us  on  a  peaceful  basis.  Under  the  circum- 
stances military  power  is  a  creative  force 
since  it  makes  It  possible  for  us  to  force  the 
Communists  to  face  us  In  peaceful  com- 
petition." 

"If  our  will  to  defend  ourselves  is  lacking 
then  our  military  strength  Is  meaningless." 
Page  said.  Unless  the  United  States  main- 
tains a  flexible  posture  in  facing  the  Ccm- 
munists  then  we  forfeit  leadership  and  pro- 
vide the  Communists  with  the  Ingredients 
for  the  decisions  that  they  will  make.  We 
have  made  wrong  decisions  In  the  past  and 
they  have  been  expensive  mistakes  paid  for 
In  both  lives  and  money.  In  protecting  our- 
selves against  the  Communists  we  have  any 
of  three  alternatives.  Page  reasoned.  We  can 
do  nothing  and  prove  to  be  paper  tigers,  we 
can  flght  a  conventional  war  or  we  could 
flght  a  total  war.  When  the  United  States 
abandons  necessary  bases  in  order  to  win 
friends  the  United  States  loses  flexibility 
and  narrows  the  choice  that  It  may  have 
to  make  In  case  of  a  showdown  with  the 
Communists.  When  we  lose  flexibility  we 
must  choose  between  being  paper  tigers  and 
all-out  war.  Polaris  missiles  can  be  used  In 
total  war  but  they  are  not  sufficient  by 
themselves  to  create  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
the  Communists  concerning  their  ability  to 
win  an  all-out  war. 

"South  Korea  and  Taiwan  would  welcome 
the  American  military  bases  that  are  on 
Okinawa."  Oen.  Page  said.  "However,  there 
are  oisadvantages  to  both  of  those  locations. 
Besides,  he  added.  Okinawa  provides  a  great- 
er degree  of  flexibility  than  any  other  avail- 
able base. 

"Americans  on  Okinawa  do  not  commu- 
nicate adequately  wltlr.<he  Ryukytians."  the 
general  commented.  As  the  result  the  Ryu- 
kyuans  are  not  sufficiently  well-lnfcrmed 
concerning  the  value  of  American  presence 
on  Okinawa.  "The  Oklnawans  are  good  peo- 
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pie  but  they  are  not  astute  or  sophisticated," 
the  general  said.  Pew  of  them  realisse  the 
dangers  involving  reversion  because  they 
have  not  been  told. 

The  Air  Force  general  described  the  re- 
cently released  figures  covering  the  Ameri- 
can contribution  to  the  Ryukyuan  economy 
as  "low."  According  to  figures  carried  yes- 
terday in  the  Morning  Star.  U.S.  direct  and 
indirect  expendltvu-es  in  the  Ryukyus  dur- 
ing 1968  amounted  to  $260,700,000.  Oen.  Page 
said  that  he  felt  that  thU  figure  was  low 
because  the  Air  Force  and  Air  Force  per- 
sonnel alone  spent  $116,000,000  in  the  Ryu- 
kyus during  19eS.  Not  Included  in  the  cal- 
culations made  by  the  military.  Page  said, 
were  3,000  Air  Force  personnel  who  were  on 
Okinawa  every  day  on  temporary  duty  sta- 
tus during  1968  nor  was  the  spending  of 
80.000  Air  Force  passengers  who  were  fun- 
neled  through  Air  Force  installations  on 
Okinawa  each  month  last  year.  These  TDY 
personnel  and  passengers  were  described  by 
the  general  as  being  heavy  spenders  since 
they  were  away  from  home.  As  such  they 
contributed  a  great  deal  to  the  civilian 
economy  of  the  Ryukyus,  a  fact  which  was 
not  taken  into  account  by  financial  ob- 
servers. 

Okinawa's  Ftjtdre  Coxtrse  Stili.  Same. 
Declares  Hich  Commissioner    Lampert 

(By  Rooert  M.  Prosser) 
No  new  policies  have  been  recommended 
for  the  future  course  of  events  on  Okinawa. 
Lt.  Gen.  James  B.  Lampert,  high  commis- 
sioner of  the  Ryukyus.  told  the  American 
Chamber  of  Commerce  on  Okinawa  yester- 
day noon  at  the  Top  of  the  Rock. 

Lampert  had  returned  only  an  hour  earlier 
from  a  background  briefing  in  Hawaii  by 
military  officials.  The  three  star  general 
emphasized  the  Importance  of  foreign  busi- 
ness on  Okinawa  and  then  outlined  some  of 
the  problems  facing  the  American  adminis- 
tration of  the  Ryukyus.  Answers  to  the  prob- 
lem are  not  Immediately  available  but  are 
being  sought  the  high  commissioner  said. 

The  major  topic  of  discussion  concern- 
ing Okinawa  Is  the  question  of  the  reversion 
of  administrative  rights  of  the  Ryukyus  to 
Japan,  the  general  said.  The  high  commis- 
sioner emphasized  the  "unofficial"  aspect  of 
conferences  which  recently  took  place  In 
Kyoto  concerning  Okinawa  and  Its  return  to 
Japan.  The  general  found  encouragement  in 
the  fact  that  there  is  considerable  talk  con- 
cerning reversion  in  Japan  and  that  the  sub- 
ject Is  gaining  some  attention  In  American 
newspapers. 

Other  problems  which  the  general  said 
were  present  Included  objefctlons  to  B52 
bombers  on  Okinawa  by  left  wing  groups,  the 
gold  fiow  and  labor  problems.  Foreign  Invest- 
ment m  the  Ryukyus  Is  a  problem  that  has 
come  to  the  fore  of  late  the  general  said,  with 
the  passage  of  a  foreign  Investment  law  by 
the  Ryukyuan  legislature.  The  law  at  present 
Is  In  conflict  with  a  military  ordinance  cov- 
ering the  same  subject  and  the  military 
ordinance  takes  precedence  over  the  law. 
Despite  this  the  GRI  is  attempting  to  place 
Its  law  in  operation  despite  its  illegality.  The 
US.  Civil  Administration  in  the  Ryukyus  has 
objected  to  the  GRIUaw  covering  foreign  In- 
vestment on  the  grounds  that  it  needlessly 
restricts  Investment  In  the  Ryukyus.  Lam- 
pert said  that  he  was  hoping  that  the  GRI 
and  the  U.S.  administration  could  find  a 
"mutually  acceptable  "  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem In  order  to  raise  the  economic  role  of 
Okinawa. 

Foreign  business  has  been  an  Important 
factor  m  making  Okinawa  the  "economic 
keystone  of  the  Pacific"  the  general  said. 

Maintenance  of  Okinawa  a«  a  stable  and 
strategic  military  base  Is  stlU  the  high  com- 
missioner's prime  function.  General  Lampert 
said. 

After  describing  his  background  In  the 
peaceful  development  of  atomic  energy.  Gen- 


eral Lampert  who  described  himself  as  "a 
tourist  in  residence"  said  that  on  a  recent 
Sunday  drive  he  purchased  a  quantity  of 
freahly  caught  fish  from  a  shop  in  Nago.  The 
fish  came  from  the  immediate  offshore  waters. 
They  tasted  fine  the  general  added.  Left  wing 
politicians  have  conducted  a  campaign  re- 
cently similar  to  earlier  drive  In  Japan  to 
convince  the  people  of  the  Ryukyus  that 
atomic  submarines  were  contaminating  the 
seas  off  Okinawa  and  making  fish  caught  In 
these  waters  unfit  to  eat. 


Communist  Peoples'  Party  Perfects  Solu- 
tion roR  Making  Enemies  on  Okinawa 
AND  IN  Japan 

(By  Robert  M.  Prosser) 
Okinawa's  bumptious  People's  Party  has 
again  demonstrated  its  amazing  ability  to 
create  ill-will,  lose  friends  and  alienate  peo- 
ple. This  time,  posing  as  the  spokesman  for 
900.000  Oklnawan  people,  one  Saneyoshl 
Furugen  accomplished  the  near  impossible 
by  thoroughly  angering  Japan's  suave  and 
poUtlcally  cool  Prime  Minister  Elsaku  Sato. 
Furugen  Is  the  darling  of,  and  the  spokes- 
man for,  the  wild,  wild  far  left  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Communlst-kowtowlng 
Okinawa  People's  party. 

Furugen  gained  audience  before  Japan's 
prime  minister  as  a  member  of  a  nine-man 
delegation  which  had  gone  to  Japan  to  com- 
plain about  the  presence  of  B52  bombers  on 
Okinawa.  Furugen  and  the  People's  Party 
are  better  known  for  the  variety  and  con- 
sistency of  their  complaints  than  for  their 
accomplishments.  As  the  permanent  self- 
appointed  complaint  department  of  the 
Ryukyus  the  OPP  has  a  20-year  record  of 
unending  complaints,  accusations  and  tales 
of  unmitigated  grief  that  would  bring  tears 
to  the  orbs  of  a  glass-eyed  process  server. 
During  this  double  decade  of  determined  woe 
the  OPP  has  frequently  complained  and  be- 
moaned opposing  causes  all  In  the  same  list 
of  conflicting  demands.  To  the  OPP  the  com- 
plaint Is  all-Important  and  the  solution.  If 
any.  Is  to  be  avoided.  Why  spoil  a  good  com- 
plaint by  doing  something  about  it.  has  been 
the  political  theory  upon  which  the  OPP  has 
attempted  to  base  its  success. 

As  insurance  against  •  •  •  to  complain  the 
OPP  has  blandly  demanded  lower  taxes, 
higher  salaries  for  government  employes  and 
lowered  commodity  prices  all  In  the  same 
breath.  The  local  complaint  department 
suffered  a  serious  political  bereavement 
recently  when  the  high  commissioner  an- 
nounced that  In  the  future  the  post  of  chief 
executive  would  be  filled  through  popular 
election.  Bereft  of  one  of  their  favorite  and 
most  durable  complaints  the  OPP  made  haste 
to  find  some  new  source  of  political  annoy- 
ance. They  discovered  the  B52s  and  fell  upon 
this  new  Issue  with  shrill  cries  of  delight  like 
a  flock  of  sea  gulls  finding  a  fresh  cache  of 
offal.  Furugen  was  in  the  act  of  sticking 
political  pins  Into  his  pelt  In  search  of  public 
sympathy  when  he  made  bold  and  told 
Japan's  Prime  Minister  Sato  that  he  wasnt 
sufficiently  worried  about  the  B52  issue  with 
which  the  OPP  was  currently  attempting  to 
worry  the  nation.  If  Furugen 's  reasoning  was 
bad  his  manners  were  worse.  Prime  Minister 
Sato  was  quick  to  tell  Furugen  that  he  was  in 
no  mood  to  be  admonished  on  behalf  of  a 
phony  •  •  *  complalner  and  that  Furugen 
could  perform  a  great  service  for  all  by 
getting  lost,  preferably  on  a  permanent  basis. 
No  one  should  feel  sorry  for  Furugen.  He 
has  been  denounced  before  and  no  doubt  will 
be  censured  again  in  the  future  for  his  boor- 
ish conduct  unless  his  manners  undergo  radi- 
cal Improvement.  It  Is  unforttmate.  however, 
that  Okinawa  must  be  represented  In  Tokyo 
by  persons  of  Furugen's  caliber.  Purugen's 
amazing  conduct  in  the  presence  of  his  bet- 
ters Is  particularly  unfortunate  In  that  It  oc- 
curred at  the  time  when  Okinawa  is  attempt- 
ing to  gain  the  political  and  financial  sym- 
pathy of  Japan.  Oklnawan  demands  for  seats 


In  the  Japanese  Diet  for  Ryukyuan  observers 
have  not  been  furthered  by  the  actions  of 
Furugen  or  the  busy-body  delegation  which 
accompanied  him  to  Japan  to  complain  abovit 
the  conduct  of  the  Americans  on  Okinawa. 
The  Japanese  reason  with  considerable 
logic  that  If  they  are  to  be  beset  by  com- 
plaints from  the  Ryukyus  even  before 
Okinawa  becomes  Japan's  official  problem, 
then  what  will  the  conduct  of  the  Ryukyu- 
ans  be  after  reversion?  If  Furugen's  conduct 
in  Tokyo  Is  a  sample  of  what  Japan  Is  to 
expect  from  the  Ryukyus  the  Japanese  are 
likely  to  po8ti>one  reversion  for  as  long  as 
possible.  And  we  can't  say  that  we  blame 
the  Japanese. 

Compromise  Takes  Two,  Japan   Editor 

Emphasizes 

(By  Robert  M.  Prosser) 

The  art  of  compromise  was  reviewed  the 

other  day  by  Masaru  Ogawa,  senior  editor  of 

the   Japan   Times.    In   connection   with    the 

recent    and    somewhat   explosive   statement 

Issued  by  the  Japanese  ambassador  to  the 

United  States  earlier  in  connection  with  the 

possible  return  of  Okinawa  to  Japan. 

In  the  light  of  a  possible  Adults  day  truce 
It  might  be  appropriate  to  review  Ogawa's 
analysis  of  the  statements  by  Ambassador 
Takeso  Shlmoda.  veteran  diplomat  for  Japan, 
and  perhaps  add  a  few  notions  of  our  own 
for  the  benefit  of  Americans  and  others  who 
may  have  missed  the  opinions  of  a  Japanese 
writer  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  Japanese 
left  wing  brotherhood  of  crisis  creators.  Am- 
bassador Shlmoda  told  the  Japanese  that  If 
they  expect  the  return  of  Okinawa  they  must 
be  willing  to  do  so  on  American  terms  which 
also  seem  to  be  acceptable  to  the  majority  of 
the  Japanese  people.  The  Americans  might 
be  willing  to  turn  Okinawa  over  to  a  friend. 
Ogawa  reasoned,  but  It  Is  the  duty  of  the 
Japanese  ambassador  to  the  U.S.  to  explain 
to  the  Japanese  people  that  the  Americans 
are  unlikely  to  release  Okinawa  to  an  avowed 
enemy. 

The  amb8Lssador  Is  not  a  traitor  to  the 
Japanese  people  when  he  explains  these  facts 
of  life  to  the  Japanese,  Ogawa  said.  The  am- 
bassador is  only  doing  his  duty  when  he 
explains  to  the  Japanese  people  what  re- 
sponsible thinking  In  the  United  States  dic- 
tates, Ogawa  wrote.  Shlmoda  said  that  anti- 
American  struggle  with  helmets  and  staves  Is 
not  the  answer  to  the  return  of  Okinawa  to 
Japan  and  those  who  feel  that  this  Is  the 
answer  to  all  current  problems  are  not 
realistic. 

It  Is  not  only  the  task  of  the  Japanese 
ambassador  to  the  United  States  to  explain 
Japanese  feeling  in  Washington  but  It  is  also 
the  duty  of  the  Japanese  ambassador  to  ex- 
plain American  opinion  to  the  Japanese. 
Compromise  and  information  exchange  is  a 
two-way  street.  Critics  of  Shlmoda  in  Japan 
have  complained  that  Shlmoda  is  something 
less  than  a  honorable  Japanese  because  of 
his  having  relayed  American  opinion  to  Japan 
as  well  as  carrying  Japanese  opinion  to 
Washington. 

"We  feel  strongly  that  It  is  unworthy  of 
an  Independent  Japan  to  seek  the  return  of 
territory  without  being  prepared  to  make 
due  payment."  Ogawa  told  readers  of  Japan 
Times.  "Due  payment"  In  this  case  is  proper 
assurance  that  the  American  military  base 
on  Okinawa  does  not  fall  Into  hostile  hands. 
"To  expect  the  return  of  the  Islands  (Oki- 
nawa) Immediately  and  unconditionally  as 
our  leftist  elements  Insist.  Is  Indeed,  a  sign 
of  subservience  and  of  mendicancy,  a  throw- 
back to  the  postwar  occupation  period  when 
we  depended  heavily  on  American  generos- 
ity— which  we  came  to  expect  as  our  due. 

"If  we  want  to  deal  with  the  U.S.  as  an 
equal,  we  must  be  prepared  to  hold  up  our 
end.  And  In  the  instance  of  Okinawa,  It  would 
mean  an  eventual  willingness  to  compromise 
after  due  negotiations  on  the  status  of  the 
bases  while  building  up  our  own  capability 
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for  mU  (tcfeziM  whlcb  would  In  Um«  enable 
us  to  replAce  the  Amarlom  pretenoe  there," 
Ogawa  concluded. 

In  violently  criticizing  AmbMa«dor  Sbl- 
moda  the  Japanese  leftuta  have  contraated 
Sblmoda'a  reporta  with  the  oplnlona  from 
the  former  U.S.  ambaaaador  to^Japan.  Edwin 
O.  Relscbauer  whom  the  leftlata  charge  la 
more  pro-Japanese  than  the  Japanese  am- 
bassador to  the  U.S.  Perhaps  this  Is  a  splendid 
time  to  begin  our  compromises.  How  about 
trading  ambassadors  with  Japan  for  Iceepa. 
We'll  keep  Shlmoda  and  the  Japanese  can 
keep  ex-ambassador  Relscbauer  who  still  In- 
sists upon  talking  like  the  sole  voice  of 
American  opinion.  This  arrangement  might 
please  a  wider  spectrtun  of  American  and 
Japanese  opinion  than  anything  else  that 
could  be  arranged  on  short  notice. 

Okinawa  uf  Si>otlicht  V/hxlk  Kuss  Hold 
KxniLMB 
■  (By  Heasell.  Tlltman) 
(Borroa'a  Nors. — In  Japan  the  view  Is 
widely  held  that  the  postwar  era  will  not  end 
until  not  only  Okinawa  and  the  Ryukyus 
also  the  "lost"  northern  Island  territories 
o6i:uplea"by  the  Soviet  Union  are  returned 
t<rthe  motherland.  The  Soviet  Union,  which 
seised  the  Islands  In  question — Habomal, 
Shlkutan.  and  Etorofu  and  Kunashlrl,  the 
two  southernmoet  Isles  tn  the  Kurlles 
chain — during  the  confused  period  that  fol- 
lowed the  termination  of  the  Pacific  war,  de- 
nies that  ajxy  territorial  Issue  exists  between 
the  two  nations  and  declines  to  discuss  the 
question.  There  matters  have  rested  since 
Japan  regained  its  sovereign  independence. 
Now,  following  the  reversion  of  Ogasawara 
last  June  and  with  negotutlons  underway 
aimed  at  fixing  a  date  for  the  reversion  of 
Okinawa.  Tokyo  is  belatedly  blueprinting 
plans  to  raise  afresh  the  unsolved  northern 
territorial  Issue.  In  the  following  article  our 
Asian  commentator  tells  the  story  of  sin  is- 
sue that  has  been  deadlocked  for  the  past 
twelve  years.) 

ToKTo. — One  of  the  major  qurlosltles  of 
Japanese  history  as  the  44th  Tear  of  Showa 
dawns  consists  of  the  fact  that  while  public 
pressures  are  being  whipped  up  among  emo- 
tional Jai>an«se  (or  the  "immediate  and  un- 
conditional" return  of  Okinawa,  little  Is  said 
or  read  concerning  the  Russian-occupied  Is- 
land territories  off  the  coast  of  Hokkaido  : 
the  only  recent  Item  In  the  Japanese 
press  being  a  Soviet  statement  that  maybe  18 
Japanese  fishermen  seized  by  Russian  patrol 
boau  (or  allegedly  violating  so-called  Soviet 
territorial  waters  will  be  released  and  re- 
turned to  Japan  In  the  near  future,  presiun- 
ably  as  a  New  Tear  "present"  to  the  nation 
from  the  big-hearted  Kremlin. 

The  contrast  between  the  United  States 
record  In  the  south,  and  Russia's  reiterated 
refusal  even  to  admit  the  existence  of  any 
unsolved  territorial  question  In  the  north 
forms  an  interesting  study.  On  the  one  hand 
the  Influential  Japan  Times  recently  de- 
clared that  a  sane,  dispassionate  appraisal  of 
the  Ryukyu  situation  rules  out  any  sudden 
return  of  the  Islands  to  Japanese  control, 
adding  "It  would  be  most  unfortunate  If  the 
Impatient  islanders  should  fall  under  the  In- 
fluence of  the  rabble-rousers  to  cause  a 
major  confrontation."  On  thev. other  hand, 
there  is  little  comment  In  Japan  and  a 
deafening  silence  from  Moscow  save  only  for 
Russia's  persistent  and  fateful  "Nyet." 

Since  plenty  Is  heard  In  some  quarters  in 
Japan  concerning  the  sins  of  wicked  Ameri- 
can "imperialists"  who  have  already  re- 
turned several  chunks  of  real  estate  to  Japa- 
nese control,  and  strangely  little  about  the 
Soviet  imperialists  who  seeped  into  Japanese 
Islands  in  1945  and  have  ever  since  declined 
to  discuss  the  matter,  a  recapitulation  of  the 
facts  concerning  Japan's  northern  Irredenta 
may  be  recommended  as  Interesting  bedside 
reading  this  year-end. 

That  story   first   came   widely   to   public 


notice  in  the  summer  of  iBM,  four  years 
after  Japan  regained  Its  independence,  when 
Russo-Japanese  negotiations  ainwd  at  ter- 
minating the  technical  state  of  war  between 
the  two  countries  ended  inconclusively  with 
an  exchange  of  documents  restoring  diplo- 
matic relations  plus  pictures  of  an  historic 
handshake  between  Japan's  late  Foreign 
Minister  Mamoru  Shlgemltsu  and  Soviet  Dep- 
uty Foreign  Minister  N.  T.  Pederenko. 

It  took  11  years  and  lour  months  (includ- 
ing the  seven  days  that  the  Soviet  Union  was 
at  war  with  Japan  before  the  surrender!)  to 
reach  that  limited  agreement.  Another  12 
years  have  since  passed,  during  which  noth- 
ing has  changed  and  no  progress  toward  a 
formal  peace  treaty  has  been  made:  the  lov- 
able Communists  still  occupy  the  two  south- 
ernmost islands  of  the  Kurlles  chain  plus 
Shikotan  and  Habomal.  all  historically  and 
geographically  Integral  parts  of  Japan's  home 
islands.  And  how  many  more  years  or  dec- 
ades vTlll  elapee  before  they  quit  and  go  home 
only  God  knows 

At  the  time  the  Soviet  Union  uttered  its 
first  "Nyet"  In  August,  1960,  this  reporter 
commented:  "The  Soviet  Union's  fiat  re- 
jection of  Japan's  territorial  claims  is  viewed 
in  many  quarters  In  Japan  as  constituting 
Russia's  revenge  for  nearly  half  a  century 
during  which  Japan  represented  the  main 
obstacle  to  Russian  expansion  In  East  Asia. 

"In  prewar  days.  Japan's  troops  In  Man- 
churia were  ordered  to  sleep  with  their  arms 
beside  them  'for  yr-i  know  not  the  day  nor 
hour  when  the  Russian  bear  will  strike.'  and 
border  Incidents — not  excluding  pitched  bat- 
tles between  considerable  (orcea — were  fre- 
quent, with  foreign  newsmen  in  Tokyo  won- 
dering whether  each  clash  would  prove  to  be 
'It' — the  one- too- many  that  would  touch  off 
a  second  Russo-Japanese  war. 

"In  the  end  It'  did  not  happen  until 
Japan's  capacity  to  fight  back  had  been 
broken  by  others  One  week  before  Japcm 
surrendered  to  the  allied  jjowers,  the  Soviet 
Union  proceeded  to  make  the  most  of  the 
opportunity  thus  presented  by  grabbing  all 
It  had  ever  lost  or  tried  to  seize,  plus  a  num- 
ber of  Islands  that  had  been  part  of  the 
Japanese  homeland  throughout  recorded 
history. 

"For  good  measure  the  Red  Army  then 
proceeded  to  liberate'  such  machinery  in 
the  vast  Mukden  Arsenal  as  Its  experts  con- 
sidered worth  shipping  back  to  Siberia.  When 
I  visited  the  arsenal  a  (ew  weeks  after  the 
Russians  had  withdrawn  northwards,  gaping 
holes  In  the  workshops  bore  eloquent  testi- 
mony to  the  thoroughness  with  which  the 
Russians  had  accomplished  that  task. 

"While  Stalin's  'seven  day  soldiers'  were 
thus  looting  while  the  looting  was  good,  Oen. 
Douglas  MacArthur  was  establishing  In 
Japan  the  most  benevolent  occupation  In 
history — an  occupation  that  was  terminated 
seven  years  later  by  a  peace  treaty  restoring 
Japan's  sovereignty  and  self-respect  which 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  satellite  declined  to 
sign. 

"When,  eventually,  the  Soviet  Union  got 
around  to  opening  negotiations  with  Japan 
aimed  at  ending  the  technical  state  of  war 
and  the  resumption  of  normal  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  It  quickly  became 
clear  that  Moscow's  conception  of  'peace'  was 
one  dictated  by  the  victors  to  the  vanquished. 

"Irrelevances  such  as  increased  trade,  fish- 
ing rights'  and  belated  return  of  surviving 
'war  criminals'  held  In  Russia  were  used  to 
bait  the  hook  dangled  before  the  Japanese. 
But  on  the  key-Issue — the  return  of  Russian- 
occupied  Japanese  territories  (other  than  the 
Habomals  and  Shikotan  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances) to  Japan  the  Russian  reply  was 
an  adamant  nyet.' 

"The  reply  is  still  'nyet.'  Even  though 
Foreign  Minister  Mamoru  Shlgemltau  had 
Indicated  that  Japan  would  waive  its  desire 
for  the  return  of  the  main  Kurlles  and 
Southern  Sakhalin  In  exchange  for  Russian 
agreemant  to  restore  Ktorofu  and  Kunaslilrl — 


tba  two  southernmoet  Islands  of  the  Kurlles 
which  have  always  been  Japanese  territory — 
Moscow,  which  lashes  the  West  as  Imperial- 
ists, continued  to  stand  firm  in  its  Intention 
to  retain  Its  hold  on  those  'colonies'  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

"Pravda  and  Izvestla,  the  ofDclal  newspa- 
pers of  the  Russian  Communist  party  and  the 
Soviet  government  respectively,  have  char- 
acterized the  Japanese  demands  for  what 
Is  termed  'territorial  concessions' — Russian 
euphemism  for  the  return  of  Japanese  terri- 
tory to  Japan — as  'unreasonable  and  un- 
founded' and  we  are  told  the  Moscow  ob- 
servers interpreted  these  comznents  'as  Indi- 
cating that  Russia  believes  it^olds  all  the 
trumps  and  has  no  Intention  of  giving  up  the 
Island.'  Nevertheless,  In  making  'nyet'  the 
last  word  Moscow  may  well  be  miscalculating. 
The  Japanese,  like  the  Russians,  have  long 
memories.  It  is  at  least  possible  that  a  'peace 
treaty'  dictated  by  Russia  would  herald  the 
beginning  of  a  new  period  of  tension  In  the 
North  Pacific,  with  the  former  position  re- 
versed and  Japan  awaiting  her  chance  to 
balance  accounts.  Moreover,  before  a  'peace- 
loving'  Moscow  becomes  too  certain  that  it 
holds  all  the  trumps  In  Its  cynical  offers  to 
swap  trade  and  fishing  permits  for  Japanese 
soil,  it  would  do  well  to  devote  some  thought 
to  the  repercussions  of  Its  attitude  on  the 
rest  of  Asia. 

"Messrs  Buiganln  and  Khrushchev  have 
devoted  considerable  time,  energy  and  charm 
to  traveling  around  Asia  and  denouncing  the 
wicked  colonizers  who  exploited  the  weakness 
of  other  peoples,  and  to  holding  up  the  Soviet 
Union  as  the  true  friend  of  the  under-privi- 
leged. The  acid-test  of  such  lofty  sentiments 
has  now  come.  Russia  has  the  chance  of 
proving  the  genuineness  of  Its  declarations 
by  conceding  to  Japan  terms  as  }ust  and  be- 
nevolent as  those  extended  to  that  country 
by  the  'Imperialists'  of  the  West." 

And  I  concluded  my  reports  to  newspapers 
in  Britain  and  the  United  States  by  saying: 
"Moscow  may  stand  words  on  their  heads  but 
even  Moscow  cannot  make  a  reftisal  to  return 
Japanese  territory  to  Japan  appear  respect- 
able. Two  little  specks  of  land  off  Hokaldo— 
of  scant  Importance  to  anyone  except  fisher- 
men who  earn  a  living  in  those  waters  and 
the  nation  of  which  they  have  always  formed 
a  part — could  build  up  into  an  international 
issue  which  will  reverberate  down  the  corri- 
dors of  history  long  after  the  men  who  are 
making  'nyet'  their  trademark  have  departed 
from  the  International  scene."  That  predic- 
tion stands. 

Twelve  years  after  the  above  words  were 
written.  Soviet  Prime  Minister  Alexel  Kosygln 
told  a  \-lsltlng  Japanese  cabinet  minister  that 
there  was  no  territorial  Issue  between  the 
two  countries  to  discuss,  and  the  Sato  ad- 
ministration announced  plans  to  mount  an 
active  publicity  campaign  shortly  aimed  at 
securing  the  return  of  the  "lost"  northern 
territories. 

"However,"  reported  the  Japan  Times, 
'Oovernment  officials  and  Liberal-Democrats 
pessimistically  believe  that  Soviet  opposition 
to  settling  the  (territorial)  issue  as  Japan 
wants  has  become  stronger  than  ever,  re- 
flecUng  the  fluid  international  situation,  the 
strengthening  of  Japan-U.S.  ties,  and  other 
factors." 

Just  who  are  the  Imperialists?? 

Japan  Ci^ims  Okinawa  RrrcrxN  Wouldn't 
ArrKCT  U.S.  Basks 

Tokyo.  January  24. — Japan's  desire  to  re- 
gain Okinawa  under  a  formula  banning  nu- 
clear weapons  from  U.S.  bases  there  does 
not  necessarily  conflict  with  its  view  that 
the  bases  are  Important,  the  foreign  minis- 
try said  yesterday. 

The  important  question  is  timing,  Naralcbl 
Fujiyama,  director-general  of  the  ministry's 
public  Information  bureau,  told  a  news  con- 
ference. 

If  the  United  States  agrees  to  return  the 
Island  to  Japanese  control  in  three  to  five 
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years,  Fujiyama  said,  Japanese  Prime  Minis- 
ter Elsaku  Sato  hopes  that  the  situation 
In  Asia  will  have  Improved  enough  that  the 
security  of  the  Far  East  no  longer  requires 
bases  vrlth  nuclear  weapons. 

Foreign  Minister  Klichi  Alchl  told  the 
Foreign  Correspondent's  Club  of  Japan 
Wednesday  that  the  U.S.  bases  on  Okinawa 
were  Important  to  the  security  of  the  Far 
East,  "Including  Japan." 

He  also  said  "if  It  were  at  all  possible"  he 
would  like  the  Okinawa  bases  put  on  the 
same  status  as  U.S.  bases  In  Japan,  which  by 
mutual  agreement  cannot  stock  nuclear 
weapons  or  employ  their  forces  against  any 
country  without  prior  consultation  with  the 
Japanese  authorities. 

Asked  if  these  two  statements  were  con- 
tradictory, Fujiyama  said,  "There  Is  no  con- 
tradiction If  you  take  the  timing  Into  ac- 
count. The  matters  of  timing  and  the  bases 
are  closely  related." 

He  added:  "It  has  been  explained  to  the 
Japanese  pec^le  that  the  bases  in  Okinawa 
are  certainly  serving  as  a  deterrent  power 
against  any  possible  aggression.  That,  every- 
body understands." 

On  the  other  hand,  Japan  has  a  widely 
supported  policy  banning  nuclear  weapons. 
As  long  as  Okinawa  remains  under  U.S.  ad- 
ministration, the  Americans  have  a  free  hand 
In  deciding  what  weapons  to  keep  there. 

The  Japanese  newspaper  Malnlchl  re- 
ported yesterday  that  the  United  States  has 
told  Japan  the  rock-bottom  American  re- 
quirement Is  that  Polaris-type  nuclear- 
powered  submarines  be  allowed  to  call  at 
Oklnawan  ports. 

If  Japan  agrees,  the  newspaper  said,  the 
United  States  would  agree  to  remove  land- 
based  nuclear  weapons  from  Okinawa. 

Fujiyama  said  he  did  not  know  whether 
the  report  was  true  or  not.  He  added :  "I  can 
clearly  state  that  as  far  as  the  foreign  minis- 
try is  concerned  we  have  received  no  such 
information  officially  or  unofficially  from 
the  United  States." 

Japan's   Top   Socttusr   Favobs   Rxturn   op 
Okinawa  to  Japanxse  Rulk 

TOKTo,  January  24. — Japan's  top  Socialist 
said  today  the  return  of  Okinawa  to  Japanese 
rule,  if  It  can  be  accomplished  this  year,  will 
make  It  easier  for  Japan  to  abrogate  the 
Japan-U.S.  security  pact  In  1970. 

Tomoml  Narlta  said  if  Japan  can  force  the 
UJ3.  to  give  up  its  Jurisdictional  right  over 
Okinawa,  it  will  be  a  major  "breakthrough" 
tn  the  struggle  against  the  security  pact. 

The  chairman  of  the  Japan  Socialist  party 
(JSP)  was  the  keynote  speaker  at  the 
JSP'B  .  .  .  opened  today. 

He  caUed  on  600  of  the  party  faithful  to 
"fully  participate  In  'Return  Okinawa'  strug- 
gles" and  lend  brotherly  assistance  to  de- 
nmnds  that  the  U.8.  withdraw  Its  B62  bomb- 
ers from  Okinawa. 

The  JSP  and  the  Japan  Federation  of 
Labor  Unions  (Sohyo)  are  spearheading  a 
drive  to  call  an  end  to  the  security  pact, 
under  which  the  U.S.  is  permitted  to  main- 
tain military  bases  in  Japan. 

A  national  committee  set  up  by  the  two 
groups  have  mapped  a  year-long  program. 
Narlta  himself  was  outside  the  main  Tokyo 
station  yesterday  handing  out  leaflets  that 
denounced  the  treaty. 

NtTci.EAB  Asms  Rucoval  FaoM  Okinawa 

"Mbtakk" 

(By  Leon  Daniel) 

ToKTO. — Informed  American  sources  In 
Japan  Insist  firmly  that  removal  of  nuclear 
weapons  from  Okinawa  would  be  a  grave 
mistake. 

Although  they  do  not  say  so  for  the  record, 
it  Is  known  that  many  U.S.  military  leaders 
hold  this  view.  It  is  a  view  that  is  shared  by 
some  American  diplomats  here. 

Many  Japanese  demand  not  only  the  re- 
turn of  Okinawa  to  Japan,  but  also  removal 
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of  nuclear  weapons  from  the  Island  base  the 
United  States  considers  the  keystone  of  Its 
Pacific  defense  network. 

But  some  U.S.  military  leaders  and  Amer- 
ican diplomats  believe  that  the  nuclear 
stockpile  on  Okinawa  serves  as  a  deterrent, 
particularly  to  North  Korean  Premier  Kim 
Il-Soung,  who  has  vowed  to  "unify"  the 
Korean  peninsula. 

The  nuclear  weapons  on  Okinawa  are  tac- 
Ocal  rjfther  than  strategic,  which  means  they 
are  the  kind  designed  for  "limited  war" 
rather  t>'W"  an  intercontinental  nuclear 
shoot-out. 

In  short,  they  are  weapons  that  could  be 
employed  against  North  Korea  If  that  Com- 
munist nation  again  marches  against  South 
Korea,  as  It  did  In  1950  to  start  the  Korean 
War. 

So  some  American  military  men  and  diplo- 
mats hold  that  what  ultimately  Is  decided  on 
whether  to  keep  nuclear  weapons  on  Oki- 
nawa, vitally  affects  South  Korea,  Taiwan 
and  other  Asian  nations  with  which  the 
United  States  has  security  commitments. 

It  is  a  problem  that  cannot  be  Isolated  to 
the  parties  directly  Involved — the  United 
States,  Japan  and  Okinawa — but  must  be 
dealt  with  in  the  light  of  the  security  of  the 
free  nations  of  Asia,  they  contend. 

The  United  States  and  Japan  have  the 
question  of  Okinawa  reversion  under  Joint 
and  continuous  review.  The  United  States 
recognizes  Japan's  "residual  sovereignty" 
over  Okinawa  and  the  rest  of  the  Ryukyu 
Islands  but  how  soon  Japan  gets  them  back 
may  ultimately  hinge  on  whether  agreement 
can  be  reached  on  what  to  do  about  the 
nuclear  weapons  there. 

If,  for  political  reasons,  the  United  States 
Is  some  day  forced  to  relinquish  Its  nuclear 
capabUlty  on  Okinawa,  It  might  look  around 
for  an  alternative  site. 

Guam  Is  considered  by  some  military  lead- 
ers to  be  "too  far  to  the  rear"  to  be  an  effec- 
tive site  for  stockpiling  tactical  nuclear 
weapons.  But  South  Korea  has  indicated  that 
Its  southern  Island  of  Cheju-do  would  be 
a  likely  site. 

From  a  strategic  standpoint,  U.S.  military 
leaders  consider  Okinawa  the  best  spot  to 
stockpile  tactical  nuclear  weapons.  It  Is  situ- 
ated 1,100  mUes  southwest  of  Tokyo,  780 
miles  south  of  Seotil,  400  miles  northeast  of 
Taipei,  920  miles  northeast  of  Manila  and 
900  miles  northeast  of  Hong  Kong. 

Another  significant  advantage  of  Okinawa, 
again  from  a  military  standpoint.  Is  that  the 
United  States  now  has  free  use  of  Its  bases 
there. 

So  even  If  the  administrative  rights  over 
the  Ryukyus  are  returned  to  Japan  XJ£.  mili- 
tary men  want  to  hold  on  to  "free  access"  to 
their  bases  and  the  right  to  stockpile  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  there. 

Before  he  became  the  No.  3  man  In  the 
State  Department,  Ambassador  U.  Alexis 
Johnson  told  the  Japanese  that  If  they 
wanted  Okinawa  back  they  were  going  to 
have  to  fish  or  cut  bait.  In  other  words,  he 
told  the  Japanese  that  It  was  up  to  them  to 
come  up  with  a  definitive  plan  for  the  rever- 
sion of  the  Ryukyus. 

The  American  position,  under  former 
president  Lyndon  Johnson,  was  that  any 
reversion  plan  must  assure  the  United  States 
free  access  to  its  bases  on  the  islands.  Amer- 
ican sources  said  that  "free  access"  principle 
was  understood  by  both  sides  to  Include  the 
continued  maintenance  of  nuclear  weapons 
on  Okinawa. 

The  government  of  Prime  Minister  Elsaku 
Sato  of  Japan  still  has  not  come  up  with  a 
definitive  plan  for  reversion.  If  the  plan  it 
comes  up  with  calls  for  the  maintenance  of 
nuclear  weapons  on  Okinawa,  Sato  can  look 
for  vigorous  opposition  to  It  from  the  left. 
These  protests  likely  would  contribute  to 
the  mounting  opposition  to  the  security 
treaty  between  Japan  and  the  United  States 
which  Is  subject  to  review  in  1970. 


President  Nixon  has  not  tipped  bis  hand 
on  the  reversion  question,  one  that  Sato 
plans  to  discuss  with  him  during  a  visit  to 
Washington  next  fall.  That  meeting  Is  ex- 
pected to  have  an  important  bearing  on  the 
future  of  UJS.-Japan  relations. 

Japanese  Ambassador  Depends  US.  PosmoN 
ON  Okinawa 

The  reversion  of  Okinawa  to  Japan  will  be 
brought  about  by  mutual  understanding  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Japan  and  not 
by  a  feud  between  the  two  countries,  Takezo 
Shlmoda,  Japanese  ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  told  a  news  conference  In  Tokyo  Mon- 
day. 

According  to  press  reports,  Shlmoda  made 
the  statement  after  emerging  from  a  meeting 
with  Japanese  Prime  Minister  Elsaku  Sato 
and  Foreign  Minister  Klichi  Alchl.  Shlmoda 
is  currently  in  Japan  to  consult  with  his 
government  on  several  Issues,  among  which 
Is  Okinawa. 

Shlmoda  compared  the  strategic  role  of 
Okinawa's  military  bases  with  that  of  Gibral- 
tar and  said  that  the  bases  cannot  be  re- 
moved from  Okinawa  without  endangering 
world  peace.  The  role  of  the  bases  would  be 
hampered  if  nuclear  weapons,  reportedly 
stored  on  Okinawa,  were  to  be  withdrawn,  he 
added. 

He  also  said  that  there  is  a  need  for  Japan 
to  possess  a  defense  power  in  seeking  the  re- 
turn of  Okinawa. 

When  asked  by  a  reporter  how  he  felt  about 
the  planned  demonstration  on  Okinawa  to 
demand  the  removal  of  B52s,  Shlmoda  said 
the  movement  Is  a  discourtesy  to  the  United 
States  because  the  U.S.  is  defending  Japan 
and  Okinawa  vrlth  its  bases  and  B62s  on 
Okinawa.  He  added  that  he  "did  not  know 
how  to  apologize"  to  the  U.S.  for  the  planned 
strike. 

Shlmoda'8  comments  drew  reactions  from 
Oklnawan  pollUclanfi  Tuesday. 

Tomomasa  Ota,  secretary  general  of  the 
Okinawa  Liberal  Democratic  party  (OLDP), 
said  that  Shlmoda  should  take  into  account 
the  Oklnawan  position  on  the  matter.  The 
OLDP  wants  the  bases  reduced  to  the  level 
of  those  In  Japan  when  reversion  occurs,  Ota 
said. 

Kansai  Mlyara,  chairman  of  the  Socialist 
party,  saw  the  hand  of  Sato  behind  Shimoda's 
remarks.  He  said  Sato  is  sounding  out  local 
reaction.  The  Socialists  want  reversion  with 
all  U.S.  bases  withdrawn. 

Tsumlchlyo  Asato,  chairman  of  the  Social- 
ist Masses  party,  commented  that  Shlmoda 
shows  no  regard  for  Japanese  and  Oklnawan 
desires.  Asato  added  that  Shlmoda  should 
never  have  been  allowed  to  make  the  remark. 
Sanetoshl  Purugen,  secretary  general  of  the 
Okinawa  People's  party  called  the  statement 
traitorous  and  said  Shlmoda  shouldn't  have 
been  allowed  to  make  it. 

Question  op  Okinawa  Status  Stirs  Livzlt 

Senate  Debate 

(By  Jlohn  Roderick) 

Tokyo,  FelHruary  10. — U.S.  senators  and 
congressmen  yesterday  pressed  divided  mem- 
bers of  Japan's  ruling  Liberal  Democratic 
party  to  say  how  far,  if  at  all,  the  United 
States  should  pull  back  in  Asia. 

The  question  of  the  American  military 
presence  In  the  west  Paclflc  arose  in  lively 
discussions  during  the  second  Japan-U.8. 
Parliamentary  Conference  which  opened  here 
Saturday. 

An  American  organizer  of  the  conference 
said  afterwards  the  talks  demonstrated  pri- 
marily that  the  Liberal  Democrats  still  think- 
ing in  terms  of  16  years  ago  when  the  United 
States  Insisted  on  a  military  force-ln-belng 
In  this  part  of  the  world. 

Protestations  by  the  American  legislators 
that  Washington  wants  to  know  how  and  to 
what  extent — If  at  all — the  UJ3.  should  be 
committed  were  received  with  some  disbelief, 
said  this  source. 
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Tb*  Amarlflui  o<mhi  iiiiiiin — ttavy  Ineludad 
Sen.  Hugh  Soott  of  PuuuTlT&nl*.  the  mi- 
nority whip.  Sen.  CUfford  Omm  (R — N.J.)  and 
Sen.  Frank  Mow  (D — Utah) — cams  to  th« 
conclusion  that  tba  JapaneM  goyemment 
party  ba«  prejxared  no  unanimous  views  on 
the  subject  of  security,  which  includes  rever- 
sion of  Okinawa,  the  question  of  Communist 
China  and  U.S.  bases  in  Japan. 

The  Japtanese.  among  them  former  foreign 
minister  Zentaro  Koaaka.  Takeo  Mlkl  and 
Ichiro  Fujiyama  and  party  Vice  Chairman 
Shlntaro  Kawashlma,  presented  sharply  di- 
vergent views  on  the  return  of  Okinawa. 

All  agreed  that  reversion  Is  wanted  soon 
but  disagreed  on  when  and  what  statiu  the 
bases  should  have.  Afterwards,  Mlkl  told  re- 
porters the  majority  of  the  party  wishes 
"hondo  naml,"  elimination  of  prior  consulta- 
tion which  now  apply  to  American  bases  In 
Japan. 

Prime  Bflnlster  Blsaku  Sato  has  not  yet 
finalized  his  position. 

U.S.  Congressman  JefTery  Cohelan  (D— 
Calif.)  said  he  believed  there  may  be  a  pos- 
sibility of  negotiations  between  Japan  and 
the  U.S.  on  a  formula  which  removes  the 
nuclear  weapons  but  continues  to  give  the 
Army,  Air  Force  and  Navy  free  use  of  Oki- 
nawa.  •   " 

'He  sanr  he  had  made  It  "very  clear"  to 
the  Japanese  that  If  the  "price  Is  to  high" — 
restriction  of  free  use — the  UrUted  States 
might  have  to  abandon  the  Olclnawa  bases. 

Rubs  Uskd  Kuan^zs  Against  U.S.  Plans 

(By  Phil  Newsom) 
Nrw  YoBK. — When  the  Japanese  carried 
out  their  surprise  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor, 
Dec.  7,  1941,  their  airplanes  flew  off  carriers 
that  had  rendezvoused  In  secret  at  Tankan 
Bay,  a  deep  cut  in  Storofu  Island,  largest  of 
the  Kurlles. 

In  the  summer  of  1968,  Russian  MIO  fight- 
ers rose  from  ETtorofu  to  force  down  an  Amer- 
ican Jetliner  carrying  American  soldiers  to 
Vietnam. 

The  Ol'a  reported  It  appeared  to  b«  an  Im- 
portant military  Installation. 

Beyond  that,  little  Ls  known  of  these  bleak 
and  little  Islands  which  before  Russian  oc- 
cupation In  1946  primarily  were  of  Impor- 
tance to  fishermen  who  sought  crabs  In  the 
ley  surrounding  waters. 

But,  like  Okinawa  and  Bonln  Islands  In 
the  south,  the  Japanese  regard  them  as  In- 
tegral parts  of  Japan  and  they  want  them 
back. 

The  Islands  Involved  are  Habomal,  Shlko- 
tan.  Etorofu  and  Kunashlrl,  located  Just 
north  of  Japan's  largest  northernmost  Is- 
land of  Hokkaido. 

The  Russians  got  them  by  agreement  at 
the  Yalta  Conference  and  under  terms  of  the 
San  Francisco  peace  treaty  after  the  end  of 
World  War  n. 

One  basis  for  the  Japanese  claim  now  is 
that  the  Russians  never  signed  the  San  Fran- 
cisco treaty. 

Aside  from  the  territorial  Issue,  an  Impor- 
tant factor  Is  the  safety  of  Japanese  fisher- 
men who  find  themselves  In  Soviet  territorial 
waters  almost  the  instant  they  leave  Hok- 
kaido. 

The  Russians  have  seized  more  than  1,300 
Japanese  fishing  boats  and  arrested  more 
than  10,000  fishermen  since  1946. 

Japanese  ambassadors  to  Washington  and 
Moscow  are  In  Tokyo  to  report  on  progress  of 
negotiations  with  both  countries. 

The  United  States  recognizes  Japan's  "re- 
sidual sovereignty  over  Okinawa  and  other 
Ryukyu  Islands  and  has  agreed  to  their  even- 
ttial  return. 

The  Japanese  have  had  no  such  luck  with 
the  Russians. 

The  Russians  even  have  refused  permission 
to  Japanese  families  to  visit  graves  on  the 

Despite  the  Soviet  Union's  rigid  stand. 
Japanese  Prime  Minister  Blsaku  Sato  has  de- 
«Ui«d  tliat  Japan  cannot  consider  their  In- 


dependence restored  until  she  has  regained 
sovereignty  over  Okinawa  and  the  northern 
Islands. 

Under  the  Japanese  concept  of  strict  di- 
vision between  diplomacy  and  economics,  the 
lastie  Is  not  expected  to  affect  trade  relations. 

The  Soviet  and  private  Japanese  Interests 
signed  a  •360-mllllon  five-year  agreement 
last  sununer  under  which  Japan  will  buy 
much  needed  timber  In  Siberia.  The  Japanese 
and  the  Russians  also  are  discussing  Joint 
development  of  copper,  petroleum,  natural 
gas,  pulp  and  paper  and  a  northern  shipping 
route  across  the  top  of  the  Russians'  land 


Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wlU  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  (X>OK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESmma  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


MILITARY  POLICY  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  as  I  read  in 
the  press  that  our  troops  have  now  with- 
drawn from  Hamburger  Hill,  I  cannot 
help  but  rise  to  commend  the  sensible- 
nees  and  prescience  shown  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  last  Tues- 
day when  he  said: 

I  feel  It  Is  both  senseless  and  Irresponsible 
to  continue  to  send  our  young  men  to  their 
deaths  to  capture  hills  and  positions  that 
have  no  relation  to  ending  this  conflict. 

All  that  we  will  have  gained  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  operation  is  600  dead  North 
Vietnamese  and  National  Liberation 
Front  young  men.  And  sometimes  I  won- 
der if  that  is  such  a  gain.  And  what  have 
we  lost?  Fifty  of  our  finest  young  men 
killed  and  300  wounded. 

This  whole  operation  reminds  me  of  a 
question  and  answer  exchange  I  had 
with  Secretary  Rusk  on  March  12  1968, 
when  he  testified  before  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee.  On  that  occasion. 
Secretary  Rusk  said  we  were  saving  the 
South  Vietnamese.  I  raised  the  question 
then  whether  our  military  efforts  al- 
though succesful  might  determine  only 
whether  the  graveyard  would  be  in  non- 
Communist  territory. 

It  is  not  a  question,  Mr.  President,  of 
we  here  in  the  Senate  attempting  to  di- 
rect individual  military  operations  in 
South  Vietnam.  The  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  pointed  to  this  specific 
operation  as  one  sjrmbolic  of  a  nni]»tJt^pn 
policy. 

Accordingly,  I  thoroughly  share  the 
views  of  Senator  Kennedy  and  say,  as  I 
have  said  repeatedly  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  we  should  deescaiate  our 
military  activities.  Rather  than  continue 
our  search  and  destroy  policy,  let  us  adopt 
a  policy  of  military  restraint  consistent 
with  the  stated  objectives  of  our  nego- 
tiations in  Paris. 

And,  let  us  remember  that  in  the  last 
week  alone  265  young  Americans  have 
been  killed  in  this  war — a  war  in  which 
we  have  become  far  too  overcommltted; 
a  war  in  which  we  should  not  be  inter- 
ested; a  war  from  wliich  with  good  sense 
and  with  viewpoints  prevailing  similar  to 
that  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, we  may  extricate  ourselves. 


NEW  YORK  CITY'S  CONSUMER  UNIT 
TO  FIGHT  PROPOSED  TELEPHONE 
RATE  INCREASE 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  few  months,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations  has  been 
holding  hearings  on  my  bill,  S.  607,  which, 
among  other  things,  would  establish  an 
independent  Federal  Office  of  Utility 
Consumers  Counsel  and  provide  grants 
and  other  assistance  to  State  and  local 
consumers'  counsels  to  represent  the 
public  interest  of  the  consumer  in  mat- 
ters concerning  electricity,  gas,  telephone 
and  telegraph  services. 

With  applications  for  rate  increases  by 
industry-owned  utilities  soaring  through- 
out the  Nation,  the  issue  of  utility  com- 
pany overcharge  is  a  basic  one  to  the 
consumer.  Witness  after  witness  has 
filled  our  hearing  record  with  case  studies 
showing  inadequate  regulation,  economic 
concentration,  alleged  antitrust  abuses, 
unreasonable  profits  and  restrictive  prac- 
tices. 

Yet,  the  industry-owned  utility  com- 
panies and  the  National  Association  of 
Regulatory  Utility  Commissioners  say 
that  there  is  no  need  for  a  lawyer  for  the 
consumer  because  the  companies  and  the 
regulatory  agencies  are  perfectly  capable 
of  affording  consumer  protection. 

Apparently,  the  ofBcials  of  the  largest 
city  in  the  United  States — New  York 
City — are  not  about  to  buy  the  lOU- 
NARUC  argument. 

As  reported  in  the  New  York  Times 
on  Simday.  May  25.  the  city,  through 
its  corporation  counsel  and  assisted  by  a 
panel  of  utility  experts  and  the  resources 
of  Its  Department  of  Consumer  Affairs 
will  go  before  the  New  York  Public  Serv- 
ice Commission  and  challenge  New  York 
Bell's  $175  million  rate  increase  appli- 
cation. 

The  main  point  here  is  that  they  are 
fighting  the  Bell  increase  aiid  its  un- 
reasonable service  charges  for  the  con- 
siuner.  not  Just  for  the  city.  Mrs.  Bess 
Myerson  Grant  is  quoted  as  saying: 

Since  there  are  so  few  resources  on  the 
consumer's  side,  the  Initiative  always  rests 
with  the  utility.  They  set  the  time  for  a 
hearing  on  their  policies.  They  determine 
which  policies  shaU  be  the  subject  of  In- 
quiry. 

Only  a  nationwide  network  of  vigorous 
and  Informed  consiuner-advocate  Institu- 
tions can  offset  the  vast  resources  at  the 
command  of  the  utilities  to  persuade  regu- 
latory officials  to  see  things  their  way. 

No  better  argiiment  for  speedy  con- 
sideration of  S.  607  can  be  made  than 
this  statement  by  Mrs.  Grant. 

This  action  by  New  York  City— taken 
by  a  duly  authorized  local  consumer 
counsel  is  precisely  the  kind  of  activity 
which  would  be  supported  imder  the  leg- 
islation. As  the  rate  increases  begin  to 
pile  up  on  the  other  areas  of  our  coun- 
try, the  people  will  stand  up  and  be 
heard — as  they  have  done  in  New  York. 
They  will  be  heard  in  this  Congress  In  a 
voice  that  will  reduce  the  annual  crowing 
of  the  utility  lobbyists  to  a  whisper. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle from  the  New  Yoit  Times  be  in- 
corporated at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


May  29,  196 
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Orrr  Bomb  Vram  Ezrbts  TO  Rgbt  Phonx 

R*R  RISB 

(By  Peter  UiUonaa) 

The  city  has  decided  to  fight  the  New 
York  Telephone  Company's  recent  request  to 
the  state  Public  Service  Commission  for  a 
|176-mlUlon-a-year  rate  Increase. 

To  bolster  Its  chances  for  success,  the 
city — through  Its  Department  of  Consumer 
Affairs — Is  taking  the  xmusual  step  of  form- 
ing a  committee  of  utility  experts  from  uni- 
versities to  assist  the  Corporation  Counsel's 
ofllce  In  preparing  Its  opposition. 

The  formation  of  a  group  of  utility  ex- 
perts— five  of  whom  have  been  selected — 
foreshadows  a  more  vigorous  scrutiny  by  the 
city  of  aU  public-utility  operations  here,  ac- 
cording to  sources  in  the  Department  of 
Oonsiuner  Affairs. 

THB  ACaSKMIC  Aovisna 

The  city's  move  comes  at  a  time  not  only 
when  the  telephone  company  Is  seeking  Its 
first  statewide  rate  Increase  since  1957  but 
also  amid  recurring  rumors  that  the  Con- 
solidated Edison  Company  will  seek  higher 
electric  rates. 

Selection  of  the  five  utility  experts  to  be 
part  of  a  permanent  Ada^ry  Panel  on  Pub- 
lic Utility  Matters  was  revealed  yesterday  by 
Mrs.  Bess  Myerson  Grant,  Commissioner  of 
Consumer  Affairs. 

Corporation  Counsel  J.  Lee  Rankin  said  he 
welcomed  the  assistance  of  the  advisory 
panel.  "These  cases,"  he  said,  "are  enor- 
mously complex  and  time  consuming;  now 
for  the  first  time  we  should  have  needed 
support." 

The  telephone  company  has  Just  com- 
pleted Its  presentation  of  data  to  the  P.£;.C. 
to  support  Its  request.  The  commission  has 
recessed  further  hearings  for  about  a  month 
to  give  opponents  and  the  commission  staff 
time  to  prepare  cross-examination  of  com- 
pany officials. 

The  Increases  sought  by  the  company 
would  raise  the  basic  monthly  7S-message- 
unlt  residential  telephone  bill  In  the  city  to 
t6.19  from  the  present  $5.60. 

The  company  would  also  Increase  the  flat- 
rate  monthly  costs  elsewhere  In  the  state 
and  Increase  toll-call  costs.  For  example,  a 
daytime  call  from  New  York  City  to  Albany 
that  now  coets  70  cents  would  cost  77  centa 

The  charge  for  Installing  a  telephone  would 
be  doubled  to  $10  under  the  company's  pro- 
posal. 

The  city  Is  expected  to  attack  the  com- 
pany's rate  of  return.  Its  accounting  proce- 
dures. Its  borrowing  methods  and  other 
policies.  Including  Its  advertising  expense. 

The  five  advisers  selected  by  the  city  thus 
far  are : 

Prof.  William  K.  Jones  of  the  Columbia 
Law  School,  who  has  written  a  study  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  regulation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  and  a  text- 
book on  regulated  Industries. 

Prof.  Herman  Schwartz,  now  on  the  faculty 
of  Michigan  Law  School,  who  will  be  at  the 
Buffalo  University  Law  School  next  fall. 

Prof.  Norman  Redllch  of  the  New  York  Uni- 
versity Law  School,  who  Is  a  former  executive 
assistant  Corporation  Counsel  of  the  city. 

Prof.  Leonard  M.  Chazen  of  the  Rutgers 
University  School  of  Law. 

Leonard  M.  Ross,  a  doctoral  candidate  In 
economics  at  Yale,  who  will  serve  as  a  Junior 
Fellow  at  Harvard  University  In  the  next 
Academic  year. 

Professor  Chazen  and  Mr.  Ross  will  be  con- 
cerned primarily  with  helping  to  prepare  the 
city's  case  against  the  telephone  rate  Increase. 

Commissioner  Grant  said  that  a  question 
"fundamental  to  the  structure  of  the  natl<m's 
communications  system  Is  why  consumers 
aren't  allowed  to  own  their  own  telephone 
handsets  which  they  could  plug  Into  the 
telephone  network  the  way  television  sets, 
electric  lights,  and  appliances  are  pitigged 
Into  the  electrical  system." 


"If  oustomera  were  allowed  to  take  their 
handsets  with  them,  plugging  In  the  handset 
at  their  new  location,"  Mrs.  Grant  went  on. 
"this  expense  [of  new  Installment]  could  be 
avoided." 

"Since  there  are  so  few  resourcea  on  the 
consumer's  side,"  Commissioner  Grant  said, 
"the  Initiative  always  rests  with  the  utility. 
(They  set  the  time  for  a  hearing  on  their 
poUdes.  They  determine  which  policies  shaU 
be  the  subject  of  Inquiry. 

"Only  a  nationwide  network  of  vlgoroxis 
and  Informed  consumer-advocate  Institu- 
tions can  offset  the  vast  resources  at  the 
command  of  the  utilities  to  persuade  regula- 
tory ofllclals  to  see  things  their  way."] 


CRISIS  IN  AIR  TRANSPORTA-nON 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  much 
has  been  spoken  and  written  about  the 
current  crisis  in  air  transportation  and 
the  great  necessity  for  a  bold  and  effec- 
tive expansion  program  for  airport  and 
airways  systems.  The  seriousness  of  our 
present  aviation  problems  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the -fact  that  during  the  last 
session  of  Congress  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  effort  In  defining  our  national  avi- 
ation needs  and  the  development  of  the 
proposed  legislative  program.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  President  Nixon  cur- 
rently has  a  task  force  working  upon  an 
administration  proposal  smd  has  as- 
signed this  project  a  high  priority.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  administration  proposal 
will  be  in  final  form  shortly,  for  on 
June  17  our  committee  will  imdertake 
broad-based  hearings  in  an  attempt  to 
update  the  definition  of  our  alrix>rt- 
airways  needs  and  to  recommend  appro- 
priate legislation. 

Gen.  William  P.  McKee,  U.S.  Air  Force, 
retired,  former  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  re- 
cently spoke  before  the  Aviation-Space 
Writers'  Convention  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  on 
the  subject  "The  Crisis  in  Air  Transpor- 
tation." I  am  sure  Senators  are  aware 
of  the  tremendous  knowledge  and  skill 
possessed  by  General  McKee  in  the  field 
of  aviation.  Because  of  the  timeliness  of 
his  speech  and  the  clear  and  concise 
analysis  put  forth  therein.  I  commend 
to  Senators  a  careful  reading  of  General 
McKee's  remarks. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  re- 
marks be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Crisis  in  Aib  Transportation 

Until  about  ten  years  ago,  the  pacing  fac- 
tor In  the  growth  of  American  commercial 
aviation  was  the  efficiency  of  the  aircraft. 
Since  the  earUest  days  of  scheduled  alrUne 
service,  the  airlines  have  pressed  the  manu- 
facturers for  aircraft  with  higher  speeds, 
longer  ranges,  and  greater  capacities.  The 
manufacturers  have  responded  enthiislastlc- 
ally  and  Ingeniously.  In  forty  years,  the 
aircraft  manufacturers  have  taken  us  from 
the  Ford  Trl-motor,  the  Lockheed  "Vega"  and 
the  DO-a,  to  the  Boeing  747,  the  Lockheed  L- 
600,  and  the  DC-10.  And,  at  the  same  time, 
they  provided  this  country  with  the  world's 
finest  fleet  of  military  aircraft. 

All  this  progress  Is  wonderful.  It  has  given 
Americans  the  finest  air  transportation  In  the 
world.  It  has  given  wings  to  the  nation's 
economy,  both  figuratively  and  literally.  And, 
It  has  also  been  a  credit  factor  In  the  nation's 
rxinnlng  struggle  to  maintain  a  favorable  bal- 
ttnce  of  trade. 


But  the  air  transport  "system"  of  this  na* 
tlon  Is  more  than  Just  aircraft.  It  Is  also  air- 
ports and  airways  and  supporting  ground 
transportation  systems.  An  Important  meas- 
ure of  the  efllclency  of  a  total  system  is  the 
time  It  takes  an  individual  to  get  from  his 
office  or  home  to  his  final  destination.  Similar 
measures  for  efficiency  could  be  applied  to 
cargo  and  maU. 

Right  now,  we  b|>eak  of  an  air  transporta- 
tion crisis  In  our  country.  Why?  The  answer 
Is  that  progress  In  aircraft  has  exceeded  prog- 
ress In  both  the  ground  electronic  environ- 
ment or  the  airways  system  and  in  the  air- 
ports. Progress  in  aircraft  may  also  be  said 
to  have  exceeded  progress  in  national  under- 
standing of  the  problem.  That  Is  to  say,  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  which  Is  re- 
sponsible for  the  operation  of  the  airways  and 
parts  of  the  Aviation  Community  have  not 
been  able  to  arouse  sufficient  congressional 
and  public  support  to  Insure  that  sufficient 
funds  were  provided  for  the  modernization 
and  expansion  of  the  airways  and  airport 
system. 

If  one  takes  an  objective  look  at  the  situa- 
tion, the  reasons  for  this  are  easy  to  under- 
stand. When  I  say  that,  I  am  not  trying  to 
excuse  myself  or  the  FAA  or  the  Department 
of  Transportation.  The  fact  is  that  FAA's 
needs  have  met  very  stiff  competition  of  late 
from  domestic  and  Defense  needs.  And  it  Is 
also  true  that  the  American  public  has  turned 
to  air  transportation  at  a  rate  that  exceeded 
expectations. 

This  doee  not  mean  that  the  FAA  did  a  bad 
Job  of  estimating.  I  think  It  refiects,  rather, 
unanticipated  acceleration  in  the  eoonotny 
and  In  the  pace  of  life  in  this  country.  Re- 
cently, TIME  magazine  ran  a  feature  on 
vmder-antlclpatlon.  a  phenomenon  of  the 
decade.  The  article  listed  a  series  of  iinder- 
antldpatlons  by  experts.  The  experts — In 
quotation  marks — predicted,  for  example. 
that  before  the  Sixties  had  run  their  course, 
the  stock  market  would  be  handling  sales  as 
high  as  ten  million  shares  In  one  day.  Of 
course,  the  sales  record  is  now  in  excess  of 
twenty  million  shares  in  one  day. 

The  point  should  also  be  made  that  the 
Congress  has,  In  general,  been  very  sympa- 
thetlo  to  the  needs  of  the  FAA,  but  the 
amount  of  money  required  to  modernize  the 
airways  system  and  to  exp.ond  airport  facili- 
ties simply  has  reached  levels  that  were  po- 
UUcally  difficult  for  the  Congress  to  vote,  in 
light  of  over-all  national  considerations. 

Today,  the  key  question  facing  the  Con- 
gress, the  Department  of  Transportation,  the 
Air  Lines,  and  General  Aviation  Is  where  can 
we  find  the  money  to  bring  the  quality  or 
effectiveness  of  the  airways/airports  system 
in  line  with  the  exceptional  quality  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  America's  commercial  aircraft. 
In  recent  years,  this  question  has  reached 
crisis  proportions.  The  airlines,  and  general 
aviation,  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
public  for  air  transportation,  have  bought  so 
many  aircraft  and  exp>anded  their  operations 
so  fast  that  the  airways  and  the  airports  can 
no  longer  efficiently  service  the  number  of 
aircraft  in  the  skies.  And  as  we  look  to  the 
future,  the  situation  grows  increasingly  se- 
vere because  the  demand  for  air  transporta- 
tion continues  to  grow.  Prom  the  standpoint 
of  the  airlines,  the  situation  Is  reaching  crit- 
ical proportions  because  delays  In  the  air  and 
on  the  groimd  result  in  heavy  financial 
losses.  The  larger  aircraft,  which  represent 
heavy  Investments  for  the  airlines  are  by  no 
means  being  used  to  maximize  efficiency 
under  present  circumstances.  The  result  Is 
that  the  volume  of  air  traffic  is  up.  but  profit 
for  most  airlines  is  down.  Almost  all  of  the 
major  airlines  showed  a  decrease  in  net  prof- 
its for  the  calendar  year  1968.  Indeed,  several 
of  them  were  seriously  in  the  red.  In  addi- 
tion, the  airlines  want  to  invest  in  the  next 
generation  of  aircraft,  but  their  avaUable 
capital  for  such  an  Investment  is  being  de- 
pleted by  current  high  operating  costs. 
I  will  offer  you  a  solution  I  have  advocated 
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opportunity   for  the   paat   aevoral 
yaan.  It  U  »  aolutlon  undw  oooat<l*raUoc  by 
the  Oapftrtme&t  or  Tr»n«port*Uon  and  tb« 
Nlaon  AdmlnltntUon    But,  before  I  dlacUM 
that  eolutioa  I  would  lUe  to  review  with  you 
Ivlefly  ttae  recent  growth  In  air  &«naport*- 
tkm  Mid   then   project   for  you   the  future 
gronrtta,  ao  thAt  you  can  aeoae  bow  vital  It  U 
tluu  we  brln{(  about  a  balance  between  the 
numbera  and  quality  at  the  aircraft  and  the 
•ffaotlveneM  at  the  alrwaye- airport  systema. 
In    recent    years,    air    tranaportatlon    baa 
grown  at  the  rate  of  16  to  17  percent  a  year. 
Between  198S  and  1067.  air  carrier  paaaenger 
hllee  went  from  *6  mlUlon  to  06  million.  Air 
cargo  volume  tripled  In  that  five  year  peri- 
od.  And   the   hours  flown   by  general   avia- 
tion aircraft  during  tbe  same  five  year  peri- 
od Increased  nearly  fifty  per  cent.  These  flg- 
ures  reflect  that  air  travel  is  now  the  most 
popular    form    of    Inter-clty    transportation. 
Last  year,  the  air  carriers  accounted  for  seven 
out  of  ten  common  carrier  passenger  miles, 
compared  with  two  out  of  ten  In  1981. 

Let  me  relate  this  growth  during  the  past 
few  years  to  an  airport  to  give  you  an  Idea 
of  how  desperately  we  need  to  modernise  and 
expand  tbe  airways  and  airport  systems.  John 
F.  Keunedy  airport  on  Long  Island  Is  a  very 
modern.  »lrport.  When  JPK  was  being  built, 
the  PAA  calculated  that  JFK  would  be  able 
to  handle  360.000  aircraft  operations  per 
year — that  Is.  take-offs  or  landings — wltttout 
delays.  Tou  might  call  360.000  aircraft  opera- 
tions the  delay-free  threshold  for  JFK.  Yet 
that  airport  Is  already  handling  In  excess  of 
300,000  aircraft  operations  per  year,  with  tbe 
Inevitable  delays. 

Now,  let's  project  a  few  years  Into  the  fu- 
ture. The  latest  PAA  projections  give  us  theee 
figures  for  the  scheduled  airlines.  In  1968, 
the  number  of  passengers  was  152.6  million. 
The  estimate  for  1974  Is  369.5  million:  and  for 
1979,  the  figure  Is  439.0  mlUlon.  In  other 
words,  the  numbers  of  passengers  Is  estimated 
at  almost  three  times  last  year's  total.  The 
paralleling  statistic  of  equal  importance  Is 
"revenue  ptassenger  miles."  And  here  the  fig- 
ure for  1968  was  106.5  billion;  with  the  pro- 
JecUon  for  1974  being  304  billion,  and  for 
1979.  342  billion. 

The  estimate  for  air  cargo  show  a  growth 
In  excess  of  that  for  passengers.  Tbe  growth 
rate  la  projected  at  30  per  cent  per  year. 
This  means  that  by  197S.  U.S.  domestic  and 
International  air  carriers  should  be  fiylng 
about  30  billion  ton-miles  of  freight  and 
mall,  compared  with  5.0  billion  ton-mllea  In 
1967. 

To  provide  service  for  additional  passen- 
gers and  freight,  the  air  carriers  are  forecast 
to  increase  their  fleets  from  a  total  of  3.462 
tOrcraft  at  the  beginning  of  1968  to  3.480  by 
the  start  of  1979. 

On  the  Oeneral  Aviation  side  of  the  pic- 
ture, the  1968  figure  for  Oeneral  Aviation 
aircraft  was  114.000.  The  1979  estimate  Is 
205,000.  which  means  that  General  Aviation 
win  be  expanding  at  about  the  same  rate  as 
the  airlines. 

If  these  projected  increases  In  tbe  amount 
of   commercial    flying   are   not   enough,   you 


munltlea  to  the  airports.  If  we  do  not  move 
sensibly  and  energetically  to  make  the 
needed  Improvements  the  growth  predic- 
tions outlined  will  not  come  to  pass. 

Here  I  would  like  to  stress  another  vital 
and  most  Important  facet  of  the  problem — 
and  that  Is  a  primary  responsibility  of  the 
Administrator  of  the  PAA  under  the  law.  He 
carries  this  burden  on  his  shoulders  seven 
days  a  week,  34  hours  per  day.  Statements 
have  been  made  in  th^  past  that  a  high  level 
of  safety  can  be  maintained  with  current 
PAA  funding  levels  through  tbe  exercise  of 
the  PAA's  regulatory  powers.  This  Is  simply 
not  so.  I  know  of  no  responsible  person  in 
PAA  or  In  the  Aviation  Industry  who  will 
agree  that  a  reasonable  degree  of  safety  can 
be  maintained  in  today's  environment  with 
current  funding  levels.  I  suggest  you  Just  ask 
the  airline  pilots  who  fly  to  tell  you  what 
they  think.  The  answer,  I  can  assure  you, 
win  be  loud  and  clear. 

The  question  arises  then  "What  needs  to 
be  done?"  The  answer  has  been  well  thought 
out  and  presented  in  PAA's  "National  Avia- 
tion Systems  Plan."  This  Plan  Is  a  product 
of  bitter  experience,  and  a  lot  of  hard  work 
by  many  dedicated  people.  There  Is  little 
dlaagreement.  If  any.  between  the  PAA,  the 
military,  and  the  aviation  community  In  re- 
gard to  this  Plan.  The  Plan  covers  a  10  year 
period,  with  detailed  costing  for  the  flrst  five 
years  and  estimates  for  the  next  five. 

The  Plan  covers  the  additional  equipment 
and  faclUUea  that  will  be  neceeaary  to  service 
efllclently  and  safely  the  vastly  larger  num- 
ber of  aircraft  that  are  projected  to  be  flying 
In  our  skies  during  the  next  decade. 

I  wlU  not  discuss  the  details  of  the  Plan, 
btit  I  would  like  to  make  some  comments  rel- 
atlTO  to  It.  Plrst,  I  wish  to  explain  what  we 
mean  when  we  use  the  term  "Air  Trafllc  Con- 
trol System"  or  the  "National  Aviation  Sys- 
tem." We  mean  not  only  the  control  towers, 
tbe  En  Route  Trafllc  Control  Centers,  the 
Controllers,  the  Instrument  Tjtnrting  Systems, 
radars,  communications,  etc..  but  also  the 
operational  part  of  the  nation's  airport,  l.a., 
runways,  taxlways.  ramps  and  the  high  In- 
tensity Ughtlng  systems.  With  all  of  the  d»- 
flclencles  In  the  airways  part  of  the  system — 
and  they  are  too  numerous  to  mentloii 
here — the  biggest  bottleneck  In  the  Air  Trikt- 
Oc  Control  System  is  the  airport. 

Tbe  problem  then — where  do  we  get  the 
money  to  do  the  Job  which  we  all  know 
must  be  done.  Will  the  Administration  n- 
quast  the  necaasary  bllUons  from  the  Con- 
greas  to  come  from  the  Oeneral  Revenuea  ol 
the  Treasury?  The  answer  Is  a  "flat"  NO — 
and  this  appUea  whether  the  Democrats  or 
BepubUcans  are  In  power.  WlU  the  Congreas 
i4>proprlata  the  neoeaaary  funds  of  tbe  Ad- 
ministration requested  them?  Again,  tbe 
answer  Is  a  "flat"  NO.  I  spaak  from  painful 
experience. 

Since  It  Is  clearly  In  the  National  Intereat 
that  the  Job  must  be  done — the  question  Is: 
"Where  does  the  money  come  from?"  The 
answer  here  Is  also  quite  clear — "From  a 
reasonably  equitable  system  of  user  charges. 
augmented    by   a    fair   share   from   general 


might   also   consider   that    there   win    be   a     revenues  which  may  be  properly  charged  to 
greater  diversity  In  the  types  of  aircraft  that/^^e  National  intereat." 

WlU  be  flying  by  the  end  of  the  1970's.  Thar/         Such   a  plan  was   unanlmoiisly  proposed 
,.  ^  ^  .        .  .       last  year  by  the  prestlgeous  Senate  Commerce 

Committee.  Overall  it  was  a  good  plan  and 
deserved  to  become  law.  Unfortunately,  and 
I  should  say  very  unfortimately  for  the 
country,  it  did  not.  There  was  disagreements 
within  the  Administration  and  within  the 
Aviation  Community.  All  of  us  are  the  losers. 
I  know  that  the  new  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, Mr.  Volpe.  and  the  new  Adminis- 
trator of  the  PAA.  lir.  Shaffer,  understand 
the  importance  of  doing  something  now  to 
improve  our  Air  Transportation  system  and 
that  they  are  In  favor  of  airways /airport 
legislation  along  the  general  lines  proposed 
by  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  last  year. 
Again  there  la  disagreement  within  the  Ad- 
ministration and  within  the  Aviation  Oocn- 


wUl  be  far  more  heUcopters  of  various  sorts 
and  sizes,  and  there  wlU  be  a  whole  new 
family  of  STOL  aircraft.  In  one  sense,  these 
aircraft  will  complicate  the  aviation  plctxire. 
But  In  another  sense,  they  will  help  to  allevi- 
ate some  of  the  congestion  In  the  airways, 
because  they  will  be  able  to  fly  in  air  cor- 
ridors not  presently  being  used  for  the 
higher  and  faster  flying  Jets. 

These  projections  have  been  mcluded  In 
these  remarks  to  help  you  to  reach  the  con- 
clusion that  the  airways  and  airport  crlsU 
of  today  is  going  to  get  worse — much  worse 
If  drastic  steps  are  not  taken  quickly  to  im- 
prove and  expand  our  total  air  transporta- 
tion system — that  is — airways,  airports  and 
tba  transportation  systems  to  and  from  com- 


munity. On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  good 
understanding  In  the  Congress  of  what  needs 
to  be  done  and  the  Importance  of  doing  it 
quickly.  Tbe  Committees  principally  con- 
cerned are  awaiting  the  Administration's  pro- 
posed legislation. 

It  Is  my  hope,  a  faint  one  I  must  add,  that 
the  diverse  elements  within  the  Administra- 
tion and  within  tbe  Aviation  Community  can 
reach  some  reasonable  accord  and  agreement 
on  tbe  prop>osed  legislation.  This  would  as- 
sure the  early  passage  of  an  Airways/Airport 
Bin.  Palling  thU,  I  think  the  Congress  must 
pass  legislation  which  In  Its  Judgment,  is  la 
the  best  Interests  of  the  200  million  stock- 
holders In  this  ooriwratlon  called  the  United 
States. 

In  closing  I  want  to  say  Just  as  strongly 
as  I  know  how  that  failure  to  get  early 
airways/airport  legislation  will  result  In: 

A.  A  significant  deterioration  In  the  safety 
of  the  system. 

B.  Further  deterioration  In  the  operational 
effectiveness  of  the  system.  Including  more 
delays  In  the  air  and  on  tbe  ground  and 
more  arbitrary  restrictions. 

C.  An  adverse  Impact  on  the  growth  of  the 
National  economy  and  on  tbe  defense  posture 
of  this  Nation. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  we  do  not  have  » 
serlee  of  catastrophes  to  bring  these  points 
home. 


RADIO  STATE\fENT  BY  SENATOR 
BYRD  OP  WEST  VTROINIA  ON  THE 
SUPREME  COURT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  May  16,  1969,  I  made  a  state- 
ment for  radio  regarding  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
transcript  of  that  statement  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SvnMMK    COTTET 

A  storm  of  controversy  has  engulfed  the 
Judicial  Branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
for  several  years  now.  A  primary  cause  has 
been  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court's  decisions  m 
notable  cases  affecting  what  has  been  called 
tbe  "rights  of  criminals"  or  those  accused 
of  crimes.  As  a  result  of  these  decisions, 
questioning  of  suspects  by  police  has  been 
severely  limited,  the  use  of  voluntary  con- 
fessions has  been  restricted,  and  the  police 
find  It  more  difficult  to  Jail  persons  suspected 
of  criminal  acts.  Critics  of  the  Court  have 
said  the  net  result  Is  to  make  more  dUBcult 
the  Job  of  law  enforcement.  As  a  conse- 
quence, more  and  more  criminals  go  unpun- 
ished, and  we  begin  to  see  a  breakdown  in 
respect  for  law  and  order  In  our  society. 

Moreover,  such  decisions  as  thoaa  which 
have  had  the  result  of  removing  prayer  from 
public  schools,  and  decisions  limiting  school 
officials'  authority  to  regulate  student  dem- 
onstrations on  school  property  have  con- 
tributed to  widespread  criticism  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  tbe  United  States.  Many 
citizens  have  begun  to  wonder  Just  whose 
rights  are  being  protected  because  they  often 
feel  that  It  is  certainly  not  theirs.  Further- 
more, by  these  and  other  decisions  the  High 
Court  has  left  the  Impression  that  It  is 
doing  more  than  Just  Interpreting  statutes 
and  Interpreting  the  Constitution.  It  appears 
frequenUy  to  be  writing  the  laws  of  this  land. 

In  most  Instances,  tbe  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  that  have  come  under  heavy 
attack  have  been  spUt  decisions.  A  bare  ma- 
jority of  tbe  nine  Justices  has  brought  about, 
m  recent  years,  radical  changes  in  constitu- 
tional law.  I  think  that  In  many  cases  tbe 
Judges  have  tended  to  Interject  their  own 
personal  philosophies  rather  than  adhere  to 
strict  objectivity  when  Interpreting  the 
United  States  Constitution  and  the  laws. 
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But  now  tbe  nutkeup  of  tbe  Supreme  Court 
will  change.  Chief  Justice  Warren  annoimced 
last  year  bis  retirement  from  tbe  Court  at 
the  end  of  Its  present  session.  And  of  cotirse 
former  Justice  Abe  Fortas  has  now  resigned. 
Seldom  In  our  history  has  a  United  States 
President  had  tbe  opportunity  to  fUl  two 
vacancies  on  the  Supreme  Court  so  early  In 
bis  administration.  In  tbe  exercise  of  bis 
appointive  powers.  President  Nixon  can  re- 
cast tbe  Judicial  Branch  of  government.  He 
can  quell  the  temptest  of  controversy  that 
has  surrounded  the  Supreme  Court  for  sev- 
eral years.  And  be  can  redirect  Its  path  to 
better  reflect  the  majority's  will  In  this 
country  and  to  strengthen  the  principles 
embodied  In  our  written  Constitution. 

Tbe  resignation  of  Mr.  Fortas  has  lifted 
from  the  Supreme  Court  an  immediate  prob- 
lem which  his  private  dealings  had  created. 
However,  the  larger  controversy  brought  on 
by  court  decisions  radically  departing  from 
traditional  interpretation  of  the  Constitution 
can  be  settled  only  through  the  appointive 
process  to  which  President  Nixon  now  holds 
the  key. 

Any  branch  of  government,  to  opierate  ef- 
fectively, must  have  the  confidence  and  re- 
spect of  the  American  people.  The  power 
divided  among  tbe  three  branches  of  the 
United  States  Oovemment  Is  enormous.  Racb 
must  be  wise  In  the  exercise  of  this  {xxwer, 
and  each  must  be  especially  careful  It  does 
not  usurp  powers  not  Intended  to  be  within 
Its  hands.  This  Is  especially  Important  In  tbe 
Judicial  Branch.  There,  a  great  deal  of  power 
rests  with  a  very  few  men.  Thomas  Jefferson 
expressed  concern  about  this  when  he  once 
wrote,  and  I  quote,  "The  great  object  of  my 
fear  Is  tbe  Federal  Judiciary." 

Tbe  Supreme  Court  was  never  intended  to 
be  tbe  place  for  innovation  or  exp>erlmenta- 
tlon.  Its  force  must  always  be  one  of  pru- 
dence and  caution — one  that  will  always  pro- 
tect American  citizens  from  excessive  and 
over-zealous  government.  It  follows  then, 
that  Judges  sitting  on  tbe  Supreme  Court 
must  be  cautious,  restrained  men  able  to 
subjugate  their  own  fancies  In  their  quest 
for  objectivity.  They  must  not  be  Innovators 
or  experimenters.  We  have  enough  of  both 
of  these  In  the  other  two  branches  of  gov- 
ernment. Moreover,  the  Court  must  not  arro- 
gate to  Itself  the  power  to  legislate.  Restraint 
in  the  Judiciary  is  Indispensable  If  It  Is  to 
maintain  tbe  tnist  of  the  American  people. 


POLITICS  AND  THE  POSTAL 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  recent- 
ly conducted  a  poll  in  all  95  counties  of 
the  State  of  Tennessee  on  the  question 
of  whether  politics  should  be  taken  out 
of  the  postal  system.  More  than  90  per- 
cent of  Tennesseans  approve  of  that  pol- 
icy as  set  out  by  President  Nixon  and 
Postmaster  General  Bloimt,  according 
to  the  sampling. 

A  total  of  1,374  responded  to  the  ques- 
tion, which  was  included  in  a  newsletter 
mailed  earlier  in  May.  Of  the  total,  1,247 
said  they  support  the  policy,  compared 
with  only  127  who  voted  in  opposition 
to  it. 

Probably  more  than  200  of  those 
favoring  the  policy  indicated  by  notes 
and  letters  that  the  change  was  long  past 
due.  Many  suggested  that  an  independ- 
ent agency,  such  as  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  be  created  to  operate  the  sys- 
tem. Others  recommended  that  the  mall 
be  handled  by  a  private  organization. 

There  were  many  who  opposed  the 
policy,  but  who  wrote  that  politics  should 
be  taken  out  of  the  department  only 


after  Republicans  had  been  appointed  to 
replace  Democrats. 

Based  on  the  actions  of  past  admin- 
istrations there  is  sound  argument  for 
kicking  all  Democrats  out  of  the  system 
and  appointing  all  Republicans.  Every 
administration  in  history  has  used  the 
system  as  a  political  sugar  barrel.  It  has 
been  this  policy  which  has  developed  a 
highly  InefDclent,  costly  organization 
which  requires  drastic  changes. 

Postmaster  Oeneral  Blount,  I  am  con- 
vinced, is  sincere  in  his  efforts  to  take 
politics  out  of  the  system.  He  Is  attempt- 
ing to  put  it  on  a  self-sustaining,  busi- 
ness-like basis. 

While  this  policy  is  causing  great  con- 
cern among  a  few  who  were  coimting  on 
the  patronage,  it  is  obvious  from  the  poll 
and  from  the  reaction  from  throughout 
the  country  that  this  decision  is  one  of 
the  most  popular  made  by  this  admin- 
istration. 

A  vast  majority  of  the  people  want  a 
postal  system  which  can  do  the  job.  They 
do  not  want  a  service  organization  such 
as  this  one  to  be  a  sugarplum  tree  that 
gets  robbed  of  its  best  fruit  every  4  years. 

I  was  convinced  when  President  Nixon 
and  Postmaster  General  Bloimt  an- 
noimced  the  new  policy  that  it  was 
proper.  I  am  now  even  more  sure  that  it 
was  right  and  that  the  American  people 
feel  the  same  way.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  how  the  people  in  Tennessee  feel 
about  it. 


THE  SAFEGUARD  SYSTEM 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  on  May  21 
three  distinguished  scientists  appeared 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Organization  and  Disarmament 
Affairs  to  testify  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
posed Safeguard  system.  These  three 
witnesses  were  Dr.  Donald  Hornlg,  for- 
mer science  adviser  to  President  John- 
son; Dr.  Gordon  MacDonald  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Santa  Barbara; 
and  Dr.  Eugene  P.  Wigner  of  Prince- 
ton University,  a  Nobel  laureate.  Dr.  Mac- 
Donald  and  Dr.  Wigner  were  among  the 
scientists  Secretary  Laird  had  suggested 
the  subcommittee  hear. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pre- 
pared statements  presented  by  Drs.  Hor- 
nlg, MacDonald,  and  Wigner  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Do»aij)  P.  Hornig  Before  Stjb- 
coMMrrTEE  ON  Internationai.  Organiza- 
tion AND  Disarmament  Affairs,  Mat  22, 
1969 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee: I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  you 
have  given  me  to  put  my  views  before  you 
on  tbe  subject  of  the  ABM.  I  should  tell  you 
frankly  at  the  outset  that  all  of  the  technical 
points  regarding  the  proposed  ABM  system, 
tbe  Safeguard,  have  at  one  time  or  another 
been  made,  so  that  I  doubt  that  nothing  I 
say  will  be  new  In  that  sense.  What  I  wlU  try 
to  do  Is  to  paint  the  over-all  picture  as  I  see 
it  and  elaborate  any  technical  questions  In 
the  discussion.  I  want  to  begin  by  saying  that 
In  my  view  the  most  Imminent  euid  urgent 
threat  that  confronts  the  U.S.  and  the  world 
Is  the  constant  and  continuing  expansion  In 
tbe  level  of  nuclear  armaments  on  both  sides. 
I  regard  the  current  ABM  question  as  only 
an  Immediate  episode  in  deciding  bow  we 


should  approach  tbe  problem  of  nuclear  arms 
control  while  preserving  our  own  security. 

As  to  my  qualifications  to  discuss  these 
matters,  I  note  only  that  I  have  been  In- 
volved In  weapons  development,  either  ac- 
tively or  In  an  advisory  capacity,  since  1941. 
My  acquaintance  with  the  ABM  queertlon 
began  when  President  Elsenhower  appointed 
me  to  his  Science  Advisory  Committee  In 
1960. 

My  detailed  concern  with  nuclear  offen- 
sive and  defensive  systems  began  when 
President  Johnson  appointed  me  as  Special 
Assistant  for  Science  and  Technology  In  Jan- 
uary 1964,  and  In  that  capacity  I  had  the 
continuing  assistance  of  many  of  our  best 
scientists  and  engineers.  I  worked  closely 
with  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  with  the  Di- 
rector of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering, 
and  with  the  military  and  Intelligence  agen- 
cies untU  January  of  this  year. 

The  central  fact  that  emerged  during  these 
years  was  that  the  security  of  the  United 
States  depended  on  maintaining  a  nuclear 
stand-off  vls-a-vls  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
most  essential  element  was  that  u°e  main- 
tain an  adequate  deterrent — by  which  I  mean 
that  It  Is  clear  to  the  Soviet  Union  we  could 
reply  to  any  attack  by  Inflicting  such  de- 
struction and  loss  of  life  that  It  would  never 
make  any  sense  to  attack  us.  It  also  became 
clear  that  even  when  we  had  a  three-  or  four- 
to-one  edge  over  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
number  of  rockets  available  to  us,  we  never 
approached  a  flrst  strike  capability,  that  Is. 
the  possibility  of  a  strike  against  their  forces 
which  would  not  bring  devastating  retalia- 
tion. In  other  words,  even  with  a  three-  or 
four-to-one  edge,  the  Soviet  deterrent  was 
also  adequate.  It  Is  this  mutual  deterrence 
which  Is  the  key  to  peace  and  such  stability 
as  we  have  had. 

Tbe  ABM  question  is  not  new.  In  the  1950'8 
the  Navy  was  assigned  the  Polaris  missile 
submarine  program,  the  Air  Force  was  as- 
signed the  offensive  rocket  forces,  and  ABM's 
were  assigned  to  the  Army.  Subsequently  we 
btillt  Polaris  submarines:  we  built  offensive 
rocket  forces,  but  we  never  got  beyond  R&D 
on  defensive  rocket  systems  because  they 
never  seemed  worthwhile.  Throughout  the 
period  I  was  In  Washington,  we  studied  the 
question  of  defenses  against  ICBM's,  includ- 
ing both  ABM's  apd  underground  shelter 
systems  but  ABM's  jnever  seemed  attractive. 
All  of  our  studies  and  those  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Indicated  that  an  ABM 
system  could  not  protect  our  population 
for  at  least  two  reasons:  (1)  The  ABM  sys- 
tem costs  more  than  the  rockets  it  could  de- 
stroy so  that  for  each  Increment  of  ABM 
defense  the  enemy  could,  at  less  cost,  '>dd 
enough  attacking  rockets  to  his  force  to 
maintain  his  destructive  potential.  (2)  The 
technical  difficulties  were  so  great  that  the 
system  could  not  be  counted  on  and  would 
be  relatively  easy  to  defeat. 

Still,  when  It  became  clear  that  the  So- 
viets were  Installing  a  limited  and  relatively 
Ineffective  ABM  ring  around  Moscow,  there 
was  a  renewed  effort,  In  the  Pentagon  and 
In  the  Congrees,  In  late  1966  to  commit  us  to 
a  $40  billion  system  to  attempt  to  protect 
both  our  cities  and  our  missiles.  This  was 
the  "thick  system."  In  particular,  some  ele- 
ments of  the  Intelligence  community  at- 
tempted to  Identify  the  so-called  Tallnn  air 
defense  system  In  the  Soviet  Union  as  a 
large-scale  ABM  deployment  and  used  this 
as  an  argument  for  a  large-scale  ,U.S. 
deployment. 

It  was  against  this  background  that  In 
January  1967,  at  a  meeting  with  President 
Johnson,  all  of  the  four  preceding  Presiden- 
tial Science  Advisors  plus  all  three  Directors 
of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering,  ad- 
vised viiTTi  that  an  effective  ABM  defense 
against  tbe  Soviet  Union  was  not  practica- 
ble. This  point  was  made  again  In  Secre- 
tary McNamara's  testimony  In  the  spring 
of  1967,  to  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 
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tn  bl»  San  TnndMoo  mpttch  of  8«pt«n- 
Xttr  18.  1M7.  S«cr«t*J7  McNam*r»  pr«Mnte<l 
m  pkrUeuUrly  cogent  and  succinct  dlaetuMlon 
of  tb«  whole  ectlon-reectlon  phenomenon  tn 
the  arms  race  and  of  the  ABM  problem.  He 
noted  that  aa  each  side  made  its  plans  on 
the  basis  of  the  "wont  plausible  Interpret*- 
tlon"  ot  the  other's  plAns.  each  side  Increased 
ita  arms  more  than  subsequent  erenta 
showed  to  be  necsesTy.  He  stated — and  I 
eonetiT — th*t  if  we  could  build  »n  Impeo*- 
trable  shield  over  the  n.8..  we  should  cer- 
tainly do  so.  But  the  effect  of  a  leaky  shield 
Is  slinply  to  guarantee  that  the  other  side 
Inein—m  the  quantity  and  qiiallty  of  bis 
weapons  still  further. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  our  own  re- 
sponse to  the  limited  Soviet  ABM  deploy- 
ment was  to  increase  our  efforts  In  the  direc- 
tion of  multiple  warheads  and  penetration 
aids  so  that  the  Soviets  are  probably  more— 
not   leas — vulnerable    than    they    previously 


Since  It  was  generally  agreed  that  a  defense 
of  our  cities  against  a  massive  Soviet  attack 
was  not  practicable — and  President  Nixon 
has  also  accepted  this  conclualoD — the  pre- 
Tlous  fRlnUnlstratlon  decided  against  It  and 
tn  favor-of  the  Sentinel  system  which  It  was 
hoped  would  protect  us  against  a  few  primi- 
tive Chlneae  mlssllee.  My  technical  advlsora 
doubted  that  It  would  even  do  that  relUbly. 

However,  what  concerned  many  of  us  was 
not  the  details  of  the  system  or  Its  technical 
deflclenclee  but  the  fact  that  the  deploy- 
ment plans  were  patently  the  drat  phase  of 
a  "thick"  system.  Including  missile  sltee 
doae  to  dtles.  It  was  so  regarded  in  the 
Pentagon  and  this  Is  preetimably  what  made 
It  palatable:  It  was  a  foot  In  the  door. 

The  Safeguard  system  now  proposed  re- 
tains the  antl-Chlneee  capability.  Most  im- 
portantly though,  the  President  recognized 
the  impossibility  of  defending  our  population 
centers  and  Introduced  a  new  phlloeophy. 
the  protection  of  a  small  second  strike  force 
for  retaliation  In  the  event  of  a  Soviet  attack. 
Thin  objective  Is  surely  sound  since  In  a 
nuclear  age  when  the  casiialtles  In  a  war 
would  be  tens  or  hundreds  of  millions,  the 
objective  of  our  forces  cannot  be  to  fight  a 
war:  It  must  be  to  make  an  act  of  war  so 
reckless  that  the  other  side  would  never 
attempt  It.  If  I  were  convinced  that  the  pro- 
tection of  a  credible  deterrent  were  Indeed 
the  eventual  goal  and  that  a  Safeguard  was 
the  best  way  to  protect  our  deterrent  I  would 
support  It.  But  the  uneasy  feeling  persists 
that  although  presidents  may  change.  Secre- 
taries of  Defense  may  come  and  go,  the  phi- 
losophies enunciated  by  our  political  leaders 
may  change,  the  design  of  our  ABM  system 
hardly  changes  at  all.  It  Includes  the  same 
radars,  the  same  rockets  and  largely  the  same 
deployment  which  was  contemplated  for  the 
"heavy"  defense.  Safeguard  continues  to  look 
like  a  first  step  toward  a  much  bigger,  much 
more  expensive  and  still  ineffective  system. 

The  President  propoeed  a  limited  effort, 
and  If  It  were  genuinely  limited  to  a  feasi- 
bility demonstration  at  one  or  two  bases, 
and  if  I  could  be  satisfied  that  the  feasibility 
could  be  demonstrated  In  that  way.  I  might 
not  oppose  It.  but  the  words  of  oui  civilian 
and  military  leaders  In  the  Pentagon  when 
they  elaborate  the  Preeldent's  proposal  are 
not  reaasxiring.  They  always  seem  to  be  talk- 
ing about  something  much  bigger. 

Now  I  would  like  to  examine  the  reliability 
of  our  second  strike  forcee.  We  have  In  excess 
of  1000  nuclear  tipped  rockets  in  hardened 
silos,  41  Polaris  submarines  carrying  656 
missile  launchers,  with  most  of  them  hidden 
beneath  the  seas,  and  about  600  long-range 
bombers,  a  considerable  part  of  them  in  a 
state  of  alert.  We  also  have  a  very  extensive 
network  of  early  warning  radars,  over  the 
horizon  radars  and  other  devices  which  would 
give  us  a  warning  time  of  about  20  minutes 
against  a  Soviet  attack. 

At  the  moment  these  forces  are  sufflclent- 
ly   Invulnerable   so   that   the   Soviet   Union 


Is  assured  ot  destruction  If  they  were  to 
Initiate  an  attack.  But.  of  course,  it  Is  pos- 
sible that  In  the  future  the  accuracy  of  their 
missiles,  particularly  the  large  SS-0.  could 
be  Improved  so  that  if  they  were  stUl  In  their 
sUos.  a  larga  proportion  of  our  Mlnutemen 
might  be  destooyed.  It  U  poeslble  that  the 
Soviet  Union  may  one  day  develop  means  to 
track  down  our  Polaris  submarines  and 
either  destroy  them  or  prevent  their  mls- 
stlss  from  being  launched  succeeefuUy.  It  Is 
possible  that  me«ms  may  be  found  to  destroy 
many  of  our  bomben  on  the  ground.  It  is 
poeslble  that  means  may  be  found  to  blind 
otir  long-range  warning  system.  Actually,  I 
do  not  believe  it  likely  that  many  of  these 
obJeoUves  can  be  achieved  by  1975;  I  find 
It  totally  Incredible  that  they  all  coiUd  be 
achieved  on  a  scale  which  would  knock  out 
otir  second   strike   forces. 

After  all.  the  Soviet  Union  must  assume 
that  if  they  were  to  launch  an  attempted 
first  strike,  our  radara  would  see  very  large 
numbers  of  missiles  on  their  way.  and  this 
they  would  do  without  ambiguity.  Nor,  under 
theee  clrcimistances,  would  our  decision 
making  be  delayed.  Our  missiles  would  be 
on  their  way  before  their  mlsitles  arrived. 
This  is  our  surest  deterrent. 

Of  course,  questions  can  be  raised  as  to 
whether  something  might  go  wrong.  But  to 
launch  a  first  strike  with  any  hope  of  success 
the  other  side  mutt  be  confident  that  we 
could  not  retaliate  and  nothing  I  know  or 
have  heard  leads  me  to  believe  he  could 
achieve  such  confidence  In  the  foreseeable 
future. 

Therefore,  I  conclude  that  for  the  fore- 
seeable future  we  have  a  reliable  deterrent, 
provided  it  is  equipped  to  penetrate  any  de- 
fenses he  may  erect.  It  mtut  have  this  capa- 
bility whether  or  not  we  construct  Safeguard. 

The  role  of  the  Safeguard,  therefore,  U 
not  to  assure  a  deterrent,  but  only  to  add 
to  the  deterrent  and  to  give  us  the  option 
of  holding  back  some  missiles.  This  Is  Im- 
portant but  not  vital  since  the  other  side 
could  never  assume  that  we  would  withhold 
our  fire. 

Other  witnesses  have  pointed  out  the  tech- 
nical problems.  The  radars  must  sort  out  a 
thousand  or  more  missiles  and  decide,  with 
the  aid  of  a  massive  and  incredibly  compli- 
cated computer  system,  what  the  individual 
tracks  and  targets  are.  and  assign  appropriate 
defensive  missiles  to  each.  They  must  distin- 
guish between  nuclear  warheads  and  the 
dummies,  decoys  and  other  penetration  aids. 
I  believe  that  these  things  can  eventually 
be  done:  It  is  doubtful  whether  they  can  be 
now  with  the  present  Safeguard  system.  But 
a  system  so  complex  is  certain  to  have  bugs — 
the  history  of  much  less  complex  military 
systems  attests  to  that — and  an  ABM  in 
which  one  cannot  have  confidence  at  the  time 
of  crisis  adds  to  our  Insecurity,  not  our 
security. 

I  am  quite  willing  to  predict  that  the  very 
deficiencies  which  are  so  fiercely  debated 
now  will  be  advanced  In  the  near  future  as 
the  very  reason  why  the  system  must  be 
Improved  or  even  replaced  by  a  new  model. 
That  has  happened  before,  too.  If  we  go  this 
route,  we  must  realize  that  the  current  Safe- 
guard proposal  is  only  a  down  payment. 

To  conclude.  I  support  the  notion  of  pro- 
tecUng  our  reUltatory  capabUlty.  I  question 
whether  the  Safeguard  ABM  is  the  best,  or 
even  a  satisfactory  way  to  do  It.  I  am  not 
sure  I  would  oppose  the  construction  at  one 
or  two  sites  if  that  could  be  shown  to  provide 
the  means  to  check  out  the  technical  ques- 
tions, but  1  am  not  satisfied  that  it  will. 

However,  I  am  convinced  that  this  Is  an- 
other step  in  the  arms  race — no  worse  than 
other  steps — and  I  fervently  hope  It  can  be 
deferred  until  the  seriousness  and  intent 
of  the  Soviet  Union  can  be  teeted  in  discus- 
sions aimed  at  halting  a  frultlees  oompetl- 
tlon  which  is  draining  our  resources  and  pro- 
viding no  increase  in  our  security. 


STATKMxirT  ar  Oobdon  J.  P.  MacOonau)  Be- 
Foax  THE  DUAaMAMXMT  SxTBcciacrrm  of 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: I  deeply  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  teetlfy  on  such  a  vital  issue  of  our  time.  I 
will  speak  as  an  individual  scientist  who  has 
been  involved  in  defense  matters  for  the  last 
ten  years  serving  as  a  consultant  to  the  De- 
fense  Department  and  as  an  officer  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Defense  Analyses. 

President  Nixon  In  his  announcement  of 
his  decision  on  the  AntlbalUstlo  Missile  Sys- 
tem Indicated  two  very  significant  departures 
from  the  poeltlon  taken  by  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration. Plrst.  Safeguard  will  be  a  sys- 
tem designed  primarily  to  defend  the  United 
States  deterrent  force.  Second.  Safeguard  will 
be  deployed  In  a  phased  fashion  with  an- 
nual reviews.  I  strongly  endorse  the  Presi- 
dent's poeltlon  both  with  regard  to  a  defense 
of  the  deterrent  and  the  measured  pace  of  a 
deployment  in  which  further  steps  toward 
an  overall  operational  system  will  depend  on 
an  evaluation  of  Intelligence,  progress,  or 
lack  of  It,  toward  Strategic  Arms  Limitations 
and  new  technical  advances  relevant  to  de- 
fensive systems.  My  support  for  the  Presi- 
dent's poeltlon  follows  from  a  number  of  con- 
siderations. 

Plrst.  an  active  defense  of  the  deterrent 
cannot  by  Itself  be  considered  as  an  escalation 
of  the  arms  race  In  that  It  protects  only  the 
deterrent  and  does  not  enhance  any  U.S.  first 
strike  capability.  If  the  Soviets  are  Indeed 
following  a  deterrent  philosophy,  an  ABM 
defending  the  U.S.  nuclear  force  does  not 
alter  the  Soviet's  second  strike  capacity. 
Either  a  deployment  of  a  population  defense 
system  or  the  addition  of  offensive  forces  are 
escalatory  in  that  they  increase  the  U.S.  first 
strike  ability.  Indeed  I  was  amazed  to  read 
In  the  hearings  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee witnesses  opposing  deployment  of  a 
defensive  system  because  of  the  risk  of  fur- 
thering the  arms  race  and  indicating  that 
the  proliferation  of  Polaris  and  Minuteman 
would  be  preferable.  I  would  also  argue  that 
both  the  increased  Soviet  deployment  of  of- 
fensive missiles  and  the  deployment  of  an 
apparent  population  defense  ABM  about  Mos- 
cow are  escalatory. 

Second,  the  defense  of  key  elements  of  the 
deterrent,  Minuteman  sites  and  key  command 
and  control  centers,  is  technically  an  easier 
Job  than  the  defense  of  the  population,  which 
wat>  the  primary  purpose  of  Sentinel.  The  area 
that  needs  to  be  covered  by  radar  is  less  and 
the  concentration  of  defensive  missiles  near 
to  the  potential  target  can  be  far  greater.  In 
the  defense  of  population  high  value  targets 
are  being  protected  and  a  successful  system 
must  work  with  a  high  degree  of  reliability. 
In  the  case  of  defense  of  the  strike  forces  a 
fraction  of  the  enemy  missiles  can  penetrate 
the  defense  without  in  any  major  way  eroding 
the  offensive  power  of  the  VS. 

Third,  a  measured,  phased  approach  will 
permit,  if  adhered  to,  the  development  of 
components  and  systems  specifically  designed 
to  defend  the  deterrent.  The  Safeguard  sys- 
tem uses  the  components  of  Sentinel  and 
Sentinel  was  designed  to  protect  cities,  not 
Bflnuteman.  If  properly  emphasized,  re- 
search and  development  could.  In  a  short 
time,  produce  a  system  much  better  suited 
to  defending  our  strike  forces.  Por  example, 
such  a  system  might  consist  of  hundreds  of 
cheap,  short  range  radara,  one  to  each  silo, 
and  Interceptor  missiles  with  very  short 
ranges  (less  than  10  miles).  Such  a  system 
might  provide  adequate  defense  of  Minute- 
man  at  a  cost  less  than  that  of  the  total 
Safeguard  deployment. 

Fourth,  my  analysis  of  available  intelli- 
gence convinces  me  that  a  major  portion  of 
the  Soviet  offensive  force,  in  particular  the 
S8-0.  was  designed  as  a  weapon  having  the 
principal  goal  of  destroying  Minuteman  mis- 
siles  and    their   command    apparatus.   This 
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conclusion,  If  correct.  Is  of  value  In  Inter- 
preting the  overall  Soviet  strategic  doctrine. 
Since  my  view  of  the  Soviet  strategy  is  at 
variance  with  that  usually  presented,  I 
would  like  to  brlefiy  discuss  It. 

Historically,  the  Soviets  have  emphasized 
defense  as  a  key  element  In  their  military 
posture.  Their  military  experience  dating 
back  to  Napoleon  has  been  one  of  defending 
the  homeland.  Just  on  the  basis  of  history 
it  might  be  expected  that  the  Soviets  would. 
In  their  overall  strategic  forces,  emphasize 
those  elements  that  would  protect  and  limit 
damage  to  the  homeland.  Indeed,  some  of 
this  flavor  comes  across  In  the  writings  of 
such  Soviet  strategists  as  Zakharov  and  So- 
kolovsky.  Whatever  the  Soviet  Intentions  In 
the  strategic  field  are,  there  is  the  hard  evi- 
dence of  deployment  that  Indicates  a  Soviet 
desire  to  buUd  up,  at  least,  a  damage  limit- 
ing. If  not  a  first  strike  capability. 

The  Soviets  have  deployed  a  massive  air 
defense  system,  recently  supplemented  by 
the  Tallinn  system  and  a  new  class  of  fighter 
aircraft.  Elements  of  their  air  defense  system 
have  received  extensive  tests  against  U.S. 
forces  and  equipment  in  North  Vietnam.  In 
ABM  the  Soviets  began  with  a  system  around 
Leningrad,  which  was  later  abandoned,  prob- 
ably because  of  technical  difficulties.  The 
Soviets  now  have  underway  a  deployment 
about  Moscow  of  a  new  system.  Accompany- 
ing such  moves  toward  active  defense,  the 
Soviets  appear  to  have  emphasized  civil  de- 
fense to  a  far  greater  extent  than  the  U.S. 
has:  such  a  civil  defense  program  makes 
sense  only  In  the  context  of  an  active  de- 
fense which  supplements  a  damage  limiting 
offense.  The  Soviets  have  recently  displayed 
a  semi-space  based  weapon  called  POBS 
(Fractional  Orbit  Bombing  System).  The 
only  credible  targets  for  FOBS  are  the  bases 
of  the  Strategic  Air  Command  and  these 
certainly  would  be  targeted  in  a  damage  lim- 
iting attack.  While  FOBS  may  not,  on  the 
whole,  be  an  attractive  weapons  system,  It 
does  demonstrate  Soviet  intent  to  upgrade 
continually  their  capability  of  delivering 
large  weapons  at  great  distances.  Finally, 
thera  Is  the  continuing  deployment  of  the 
S&-9.  a  giant  missile  designed  to  deliver  20 
or  more  megatons.  This  missile  was  orig- 
inally thought  of  m  terms  of  a  "city  buster" 
but  now  I  believe  the  evidence  strongly 
points  toward  Its  role  as  a  counter  force 
weapon. 

In  summary,  T  believe  that  the  primary 
thrxist  of  the  Soviet  strategic  deployment  has 
been  toward  development  of  an  offense- 
defense  system  that  will  guarantee  the  sur- 
vival of  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  nation  in  the 
case  of  a  nuclear  war.  This  goal  differs  greatly 
from  the  stated  principal  purpose  of  the  U.S. 
nuclear  force;  that  is  of  destroying  any  other 
nation  even  if  that  nation  launches  a  deter- 
mined attack  against  U.S.  forces.  Of  course. 
In  the  Soviet  case,  their  total  forces  have  a 
deterrent  second  strike  capability  while  the 
U.S.  forces  also  could  play  a  damage  limiting 
role. 

The  Important  conclusion  I  deduce  is  that 
we  m\ist  not  let  our  emphasis  on  deterrence 
blind  us  to  the  possibility  that  the  Soviets 
are  following  a  different  path  leading  to  the 
ablUty  to  limit  damage  in  any  nuclear  ex- 
change so  that  stirvlval  as  a  nation  Is  poe- 
slble. The  great  danger  along  this  path  Is 
that  with  the  capability  of  effectively  lim- 
iting damage  comes  the  power  to  launch  a 
firat  strike  and  destroy  the  U.S.  deterrent 
and  the  U.S.  nation.  This  power.  If  achieved, 
can  bring  to  an  end  the  existing  balance  of 
nuclear  might  which  has  served  well,  over 
the  past  yeara.  In  maintaining  world  stabil- 
ity. How  realistic  Is  It  to  asstune  that  the 
Soviets  can  achieve  a  first  strike  capability? 
Can  an  active  U.S.  defense  guard  the  U.S. 
deterrent?  A  dlsciisslon  of  these  questions 
requires  a  mora  detailed  examination  of  our 
total  strategic  system  and  Its  strength  and 
weakneeaes. 


A  deterrent  Is  made  up  of  three  elements, 
the  offense,  defense,  and  the  conunand  and 
control.  The  offense  has  the  mission  of  de- 
livering to  the  enemy  weapons  sufficient  to 
bring  about  near  total  deetructlon.  The  com- 
mand and  control  system  activates  and 
guides  the  offense  and  defense.  The  defense 
protects  the  critical  elements  of  the  total 
strategic  system.  The  defense  can  either  be 
oompletely  passive  providing  protection  by 
means  of  deception  or  hardening  or  It  can 
In  part  depend  on  a  shield  of  defending 
weapons. 

The  job  of  the  defense  planner  Is  to  de- 
sign a  deterrent  which  for  a  given  cost  has  a 
maximum  destructive  capacity  and  one  which 
wlU  credibly  survive  any  attack.  The  total 
cost  of  the  system  equals  the  sum  of  the 
cost  of  the  three  elements,  offense,  defense 
and  command  and  control.  However,  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  total  system  depends  not 
only  on  the  sum  of  capabilities  of  each  ele- 
ment but  how  the  pieces  work  together  In 
accomplishing  the  deterrent  mission.  The 
analysis  of  how  good  our  strategic  forces  are 
requires  not  only  a  determination  of  capa- 
bilities of  the  various  components  but  of  how 
the  parts  of  the  system  contribute  to  each 
other. 

The  offense  consists  of  two  parts — the  war- 
heads and  the  means  of  delivering  them.  The 
weapons  can  vary  A  size  from  the  many 
megatons  which  can  wipe  out  a  large  city  to 
the  tens  of  kllotons  devices  designed  for 
special  purposes.  The  warheads  are  vulner- 
able to  attack  by  an  active  defense  and 
highly  complicated  schemes  have  been  de- 
vised to  protect  them.  The  incoming  vehicle 
sheltering  the  warhead  can  deploy  chaff  de- 
signed to  hide  the  weapon  and  confuse  the 
defense  radars.  Or  the  incoming  object  can 
disgorge  a  number  of  smaller  objects,  some 
decoys,  some  weapons  thus  creating  a  prob- 
lem of  discrimination  for  the  radar  systems. 
The  next  step  in  sophistication  Is  for  the 
reentering  vehicle  to  let  loose  a  number  of 
smaller  objects,  many  carrying  a  weapon  and 
each  of  these  guided  to  a  preselected  target.  ' 
Beyond  such  MIRV's  (Multiple  Independ- 
ently Targeted  Reentry  Vehicles)  lies  the 
missile  which  delivers  a  large  number  of 
weapons,  each  one  of  which  is  guided  to  Its 
target  in  real  time  with  the  target  selected 
from  the  course  of  the  battle  through  a  com- 
mand system  perhaps  linked  by  satellite  com- 
munications. 

The  missiles  can  be  baaed  either  at  land 
or  on  sea.  The  Soviets  with  their  vast  ex- 
panse of  geography  concentrated  early  on 
spreading  their  land  strike  forces  and  only 
now  are  tuidertaklng  a  major  build-up  In 
their  submarine  based  force.  The  U.S.  has 
followed  a  balanced  strategy  of  land  missiles 
based  In  a  more  restricted  terrain  and  a  sub- 
based  fleet  roaming  over  large  expanses  of 
oceans.  In  the  future  new  ways  of  basing 
missiles  may  prove  advantageous,  such  as 
siu-face  ships,  airplanes  or  even  slowly 
crawUng  platforms  continually  roving  on  the 
continental  shelf.  The  basing  Is  chosen  to 
provide  a  passive  defense  to  the  missile  force. 
This  defense  arises  either  from  the  difficulty 
In  Identifying  and  locating  the  missiles  or 
from  the  actual  protection  afforded  by  the 
bases.  A  Polaris  depends  on  stealth  for  se- 
curity, the  land-based  Mlnutemen  depend  on 
dispersed  hardened  silos  for  partial  protec- 
tion against  a  nuclear  attack. 

The  U.S.  In  Its  balanced  offense  has  built 
up  Its  strategic  bomber  fleet  which  comple- 
ments the  land-  and  sea-based  missile  strike 
foit»e.  While  the  Soviets  have  not  empha- 
sized long-range  bomben,  their  fleet  of 
medium-range  bombers  provides  powerful 
strike  forces  against  NATO  countries.  On  the 
ground,  bombere  are  highly  vulnerable.  In 
the  pact  It  was  the  U.S.  policy  to  keep  a 
fraction  of  the  force  In  the  air  at  all  times, 
but  a  number  of  accidents  Involving  nuclear 
weapons  have  altered  this  concept  though  It 
undoubtedly  would  be  Implemented  In  times 
of  otlato. 


The  offense  Is  guided  by  the  command  and 
control  system  which  consists  of  many  ele- 
ments and  Is  supposed  to  perform  many 
functions.  Ideally  it  should  contain  a  warn- 
ing element  capable  of  alerting  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  military  commtinders  of  an 
attack  or  an  impending  attack.  The  Presi- 
dent or  his  designated  authority  uses  the 
command  system  to  ready  or  to  launch  an 
attack.  The  system  should  transmit  and  ver- 
ify the  command  to  the  forces  In  the  fleld, 
the  Minuteman  missiles,  the  strategic  bomb- 
ere and  the  far  flung  Polaris  subs.  As  the 
battle  develops  the  command  systems  should 
continue  to  function  not  only  In  guiding 
the  course  of  the  campaign  but  preparing 
for  the  recovery  operations  following  any  nu- 
clear exchange. 

Physically  the  command  and  control  sys- 
tem consists  of  a  few  key  command  posts 
pltis  the  communications  links  between  the 
posts  and  the  forces  in  the  field.  The  passive 
means  of  defense  include  hardening  to  resist 
direct  attack,  dispersal  so  as  to  make  the 
attack  on  the  conunand  system  more  expen- 
sive and  redundancy  so  that  the  destruction 
of  one  key  element  of  the  system  does  not 
completely  disrupt  the  total  system. 

Today  the  defensive  component  of  the  U.S. 
deterrent  Is  purely  passive.  Silos  are  hard- 
ened, subs  are  dispersed,  command  posts  are 
hidden,  communication  links  are  duplicated 
many  times  over  and  research  goes  forward 
In  how  to  protect  by  such  means  the  U.S. 
deterrent.  A  number  of  realities  and  possible 
future  developments  make  Imperative  an  an- 
swer to  the  question,  can  active  defense  con- 
tribute significantly  to  the  U.S.  deterrent? 

In  the  first  place  the  openness  of  American 
society  makes  It  unlikely  that  the  location 
of  missile  fields  and  command  posts  are  hid- 
den now  or  can  remain  so  forever.  Second- 
ly, we  must  assume  that  developments  in 
sophisticated  means  of  guidance  provide  to 
the  Soviets  either  now  or  some  time  in  the 
future  targeting  accuracy  sufflclent  to  permit 
a  counter  force  attack,  that  is  an  attack 
against  the  land-based  missiles  and  the  com- 
"Tnand  posts.  Thirdly,  It  U  risky  to  assume 
that  the  Polaris  force  will  always  remain 
undetectable.  The  science  of  oceanography 
and  advances  In  buoy  and  sensor  technology, 
for  example,  are  proceeding  at  such  a  pace 
that  make  possible  new  and  perhaps  pre- 
viously unthought  of  schemes  for  monitoring 
the  depths.  Fourthly,  the  Soviets  have  begun 
the  deployment  of  a  defensive  antlballistlc 
missile  system.  If  this  Is  substantiaUy  ex- 
panded It  oould  provide  the  Soviets  with 
defense  against  any  U.S.  missiles  that  might 
survive  first  strike. 

In  brief,  a  great  world  Instability  would 
result  If  the  Soviet  Union  acquired  the  ca- 
pability of  destroying  the  U.S.  deterrent  at 
an  acceptable  cost.  The  acquisition  of  such 
a  capacity  would  require  all  of  the  four  de- 
velopments mentioned  above.  The  Soviets 
would  have  to  know  of  the  location  and 
means  of  operation  of  our  offensive  forces 
and  command  and  control  systems,  they 
would  have  to  have  highly  accurate  missiles, 
they  would  need  to  know  the  location  of  the 
Polaris  fleet  and  they  would  have  to  have 
confidence  that  their  defense  could  deal 
with  the  residual  U.S.  threat.  Further  the 
Soviets  would  have  to  solve  the  problem  of 
orchestrating  their  attack  so  that  at  the 
same  time  It  would  render  largely  Ineffectlye 
the  three  principal  elements  of  our  offensive 
forces. 

I  return  to  the  question  of  whether  the 
Soviets  can  solve  the  great  array  of  technical 
problems  connected  with  the  development. 
In  the  next  five  to  ten  yeare,  of  a  flrst  strike 
capability.  The  magnitude  of  certain  prob- 
lems, such  as  countering  Polaris,  Is  such  that 
It  wotild  seem  very  Improbable — that  the 
Sovlete,  even  devoting  greater  national  re- 
sources than  they  have  In  the  past,  could 
indeed  pose  a  credible  firat  strike  threat. 
However,  the  small  chance  that  they  might 
would  suggest  that  the  prudent  course  Is  one 
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which  adds  to  the  aecurlty  of  our  deterrent 
without  eacalatlng  the  arms  race.  Thua  I 
favor  proceeding  toward  an  ABM  protecting 
the  deterrent. 

No  defenae  can  be  constructed  that  would 
with  complete  certainty  protect  any  element 
of  the  U.S.  nuclear  force.  A  determined 
enemy  can  locally  defeat  a  defense  If  by  no 
other  means  than  exhausting  the  defensive 
missiles.  But  such  exhaustion  comes  at  a 
cost  In  offensive  missiles  that  could  have 
been  targeted  elsewhere.  The  value  of  the 
defense  In  such  an  exchange  will,  of  course, 
depend  on  bow  effective  each  defensive  war- 
head is  in  killing  reentry  vehicles.  If  the 
ofTenae  Involves  decoys  and  MIRVU  then  the 
defense  must  either  go  to  very  large  weapons 
or  use  sophisticated  radar  techniques  for  dis- 
crimination. But  the  Increased  complexity  of 
the  offensive  system  will  almost  certainly 
reduce  Its  reliability  and  In  this  way  Its 
overall  effectlveneaa. 

A  defense  Increases  the  uncertainty  of  the 
attacker.  In  the  absence  of  an  active  defense, 
the  attacker  can  quite  precisely  project  the 
effectiveness  of  his  own  force,  knowing  the 
reliability  of  his  missile*  and  the  general 
characteclatlcs  of  the  foes'  offensive  bases. 
With  an.  active  defense,  the  uncertainty  is 
Increased  enormously:  a  conservative  defense 
planner  would  recommend  an  attack  only 
if  he  were  sure  that  the  offense  coxild  pene- 
trate the  defense  and  reduce  the  enemy's 
forces  substantially.  The  level  of  certainty 
win  always  be  lower  In  the  presence  of  an 
active  defense.  How  much  lower  depends  on 
many  factors.  Including  the  reliability  of  the 
intelligence  estimates  of  the  defense  capa- 
bilities. 

What  about  the  detailed  proposal  for  Safe- 
guard In  which  the  first  phase  would  Involve 
partial  protection  of  two  Bllnuteman  fields 
using  components  which  were  developed  for 
a  very  different  purpose.  Despite  the  ap- 
parent mismatch  of  components  to  the  task. 
I  could  support  this  Initial  deployment  If  It 
were  viewed  as  an  operational  test  and  evalu- 
ation program  and  as  a  means  of  readying 
for  full  scale  production  of  a  deterrent  de- 
fense. In  terms  of  President  Nixon's  phased 
approach,  a  test  and  production  readiness 
program  makes  a  great  deal  of  sense  If  at 
the  same  time  accelerated  research  and  de- 
velopment move  forward  on  alternative  com- 
ponents or  systems  specifically  designed  for 
deterrent  defense.  If  such  research  does  not 
produce  competitive  alternatives,  then  full 
scale  production  on  Safeguard  can  proceed. 
I  am  concerned  by  two  features  of  the 
administration  discussion  of  Safeguard. 
These  discussions  have  not  always  empha- 
sized the  phased  approach.  Indeed  It  would 
sometimes  appear  that  the  decision  being 
made  this  year  Is  not  whether  two  Minute- 
man  fields  will  be  protected  but  whether 
the  total  Safeguard  system  will  be  deployed. 
Further,  there  has  been  little  or  no  emphasis 
on  the  great  need  for  research  and  develop- 
ment If  full  advantage  Is  to  be  taken  of  the 
President's  phased  approach. 

Let  me  summarise  my  position  by  giving 
my  priorities  as  to  action  required  Lf  we  are 
to  prevent  the  greatest  of  all  tragedies,  a  nu- 
clear war.  We  should  give  highest  priority  to 
the  successful  prosecution  of  a  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Agreement.  The  negotia- 
tions win  Involve  Issues,  both  teclinlcai  and 
pollUcal.  that  will  require  the  best  of  the 
intellectual  resources  of  the  nation.  I  woiild 
hope  that  this  Subcommittee  will  play  a 
leading  role  In  Insuring  that  the  proper  sense 
of  national  urgency  be  given  to  the  prepara- 
tion for  and  the  development  of  a  suitable 
agreement.  Second  priority  I  would  give  to 
research  and  development  leading  to  a  sys- 
tem which  can  provide  defense  of  our  total 
deterrent  force.  Third  priority  would  be  as- 
signed to  phase  one  of  Safeguard  provided 
It  U  viewed  as  a  test  and  readiness  for  pro- 
duction program.  At  the  same  time  I  would 
argue  that  It  is  not  in  the  national  Interest 
to  assume  an  answer  to  Safeguard  now  set- 


tles the  question  of  ABM  or  of  our  strategic 
posture  for  the  next  decade  or  even  the  next 
year.  The  continued  attention  of  this  Sub- 
oonunlttee  to  these  Issues  Is  essential  if  w« 
are  to  achieve  continuing  world  stability. 

BuxiaarHicAL  SxvrcH  or  OoaDOM  J.  F. 
MaoDoMAU) 
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of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  thirteen  profes- 
sional and  scientific  societies. 
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When  thinking  about  the  problems  facing 
this  Committee.  I  came  to  conclude  that  the 
two  principal  questions  are:  do  o\ir  defenses 
need  strengthening  and.  If  so.  what  are  the 
best  ways  to  do  this.  I  realize  my  own  Inade- 
quacy for  answering  questions  as  difficult  and 
Important  as  these,  but  I  sincerely  and 
earnestly  tried  to  come  to  valid  conclusions. 

The  case  for  strengthening  the  defense  of 
our  country  Is  easy  to  make.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  surpassed  us  in  the  most  effective  weap- 
ons system:  its  capability  to  deliver  ballistic 
missiles  exceeds  ours  by  a  considerable  mar- 
gin. It  is  instituting  civil  defense  measures 
which  are  calculated  to  impair  our  deterrent 
capability.  I  wish  to  enlarge  a  bit  on  these 
two  points. 

The  total  explosive  power  of  the  mlaallas 
which  the  USSR  can  deliver  exceeds  ours  by 
a  factor  between  three  and  four.  This  will 
surprise  many,  but  It  la  well  known  in  our 
Defense  Department.  As  far  as  area  coverage 


Is  concerned,  we  are  somewhat  better  off;  the 
area  which  we  can  cover  with  a  certain  over- 
pressure is  70  to  80  per  cent  of  the  area  which 
the  USSR  can  cover  with  the  same  overpres- 
sure. Considering  that  our  population  is  con- 
centrated  In  cities  to  a  greater  extent  than 
that  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  disparity  u 
great  also  in  this  regard.  It  is  true  that  the 
number  of  nuclear  warheads  which  the  U.S. 
can  deliver  exceeds  that  which  the  Soviet 
Union  can  deliver,  but  the  number  of  war- 
heads Is  not  a  measure  of  the  fallout  or  of 
the  destruction  of  life  that  can  be  caused. 
In  my  opinion,  the  best  measure  Is  what  I 
earlier  called  "area  coverage". 

The  situation  is  aggravated  by  two  other 
factors.  The  first  Is  that  this  country  will 
surely  not  be  the  one  to  Initiate  hostilities: 
the  time  of  any  armed  conflict  would  be 
chosen  by  our  opponents.  I  could  quote  many 
statements  by  leading  personalities  in  the 
USSR  extolling  what  they  call  a  preemptive 
strike  against  the  imperialistic  aggressors 
The  second  circumstance  aggravating  the 
situation  and.  In  my  opinion,  aggravating  It 
gravely.  Is  our  neglect  of  civil  defense.  The 
USSR  has  elaborate  plans  for  evacuating  its 
cities,  and  these  plans  can  become  effective 
much  before  we  can  establish  an  effective 
civil  defense,  even  If  we  were  to  start  this 
afternoon. 

I  may  mention  In  this  connection  that  the 
particular  form  of  civil  defense  which  plays 
a  prime  role  In  the  USSR  planning,  the 
evacuation  of  the  cities,  was  found  objection- 
able to  those  participating  in  a  civil  defense 
study.  I  am  referring  to  the  Little  Harbor 
Study,  the  participants  in  which.  Including 
myself,  expressed  opposition  to  evacuation 
plaxis  because  they  felt  such  plans  are  "pro- 
vocaUve".  The  time  needed  for  the  actual 
evacuation  is  long,  of  the  order  of  a  day  at 
least.  Hence,  evacuation  can  be  carried  out 
in  time  only  If  the  time  of  the  confrontation 
Is  known  well  ahead  of  time.  Since  this  is  the 
case  only  for  the  party  which  initiates  the 
confrontation,  evacuation  Is  most  useful  as 
a  measure  supporting  aggression.  The  preced- 
ing is  a  much  condensed  discussion  of  the 
rationale  of  evacuation  planning  but,  imless 
asked  to  do  so  later,  I  will  not  elaborate  on 
it  further. 

I  will  say.  though,  that  the  evacuation  of 
the  cities  could  decrease  the  fatantles  which 
an  opponent  can  Inflict  by  a  very  consider- 
able factor.  I  calculated  that,  assuming  evac- 
uation of  the  cities  of  the  USSR  into  circles 
with  50-mlle  radii,  our  present  missile  power, 
including  that  on  submannee.  could  cause  a 
fatality  level  of  about  914  million  If  (a)  all 
our  missiles  were  used  against  the  popula- 
tion, none  against  the  military  targets,  (b) 
if  the  ballistic  missile  defense  of  the  USSR 
were  completely  Ineffective,  (c)  If  we  suffer 
no  losses  whatever  from  a  first  strike  and 
(d)  if  all  our  submarines  are  on  station. 
Naturally,  though  only  a  fraction  of  the 
numbers  often  quoted,  9>/j  mnilon  Is  an  ex- 
tremely high  level  of  fatalities.  It  Is  based, 
however,  on  extreme  assumptions  and.  of 
course,  we  do  not  know  the  lives  of  how  many 
people  a  possible  bellicose  leadership  of  an 
opponent  may  be  willing  to  sacrifice  in  order 
to  assure  permanent  freedom  from  "Im- 
perialist war  plotters." 

Even  though  I  wish  to  proceed  to  my  next 
subject.  I  cannot  help  interjecting  here  that 
the  tactic  I  am  most  afraid  of  Is  not  an  ac- 
tual attack.  It  Is.  rather,  the  threat  of  an 
attack,  preceded  by  the  evacuation  of  cities. 
If  the  USSR  and  U.S.  armaments  developed 
in  the  way  the  present  trends  indicate.  I 
greatly  fear  that  we  would  have  to  accede  to 
whatever  demands  accompany  the  threat  Just 
described. 

The  preceding  comparison  of  the  relative 
powers  of  the  U.S.  and  of  the  USSR  Is.  I  am 
sure,  known  to  the  members  of  this  Com- 
mittee, except  possibly  the  effectiveness  of 
the  evacuation  planned  by  the  USSR.  To 
support  this  last  point.  In  case  It  needs  sup- 
porting, 111  quote  from  an  article  by  Marshal 
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V.  Ohuykov,  heatf  of  the  Russian  civil  defense 
establishment,  which  appeared  in  the  Janu- 
ary issue  of  a  rather  popular  periodical, 
Science  and  Life.  It  came  to  my  attention 
just  a  few  days  ago. 

"In  our  country,  everything  {wsslble  is 
being  done  to  build  reliable  means  enabling 
us  to  protect  lives  In  a  possible  war.  It  Is  well 
known  that  the  task  of  defense  of  the  popu- 
lation can  be  aoeompllshed  by  two  methods — 
by  evacuation  and  dispersal  of  the  population 
out  of  the  regions  which  would  probably  be 
struck  by  the  enemy,  or  by  sheltering  them 
in  special  defense  instcUlatlons.  'niere  are  no 
other  poeslbilltles,  but  even  these  two  give 
us  a  huge  advantage  over  other  countries, 
especially  thoea  of  Western  Europe.  Our 
country  has  lots  of  apace  and  a  developed 
transportation  network,  our  cities  are  sur- 
rounded by  ample  green  belts.  All  this  en- 
ables us,  on  short  notice,  to  take  people  out 
of  the  cities  and  regions  which  are  probable 
targets  for  the  enemy  into  rural  locations 
and  thus  sharply  reduce  possible  losses. 

"Take  for  example  city  'A'.  If  today  the 
average  density  of  population  In  this  city  Is 
7,000  people  pwr  square  kilometer,  after  the 
execution  of  dispersal  and  evacuation  It 
would  be  lowered,  on  the  average,  to  700  to 
800  people  per  square  kilometer.  In  other 
words,  the  average  would  be  lowered  by  eight 
to  ten  times.  This  means  that  after  dispersal 
and  evacuation,  a  nuclear  explosion  of  the 
same  magnitude  would  cause  losses  eight  to 
ten  times  lower  than  before  the  implementa- 
tion of  these  measures." 

I  should  admit,  though,  that  the  density  of 
the  evacuated  population,  mentioned  In  this 
article,  700  to  800  per  square  kilometer,  is 
much  higher  than  the  density  which  under- 
Ues  my  own  calculations.  If  we  adopt  this 
figtire  for  the  density  of  the  evacuated  peo- 
ple, but  stlU  use  the  four  rather  unrealistic 
assumptions  mentioned  before,  the  number 
of  casualties  which  we  could  inflict  rises  to 
about  13  million.  I  gave  some  details  of  these 
calculations  a  few  weeks  ago  In  an  address 
to  the  American  Physical  Society,  and  Senator 
MUler  of  Iowa  honored  me  by  inserting  the 
text  of  this  address  into  the  Conorxssxonal 
Rkcoro.  My  original  calculation  has  been  re- 
ported. Independently,  by  Carsten  Haaland  of 
the  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory. 

I  can  Imagine  only  two  conditions  under 
which  we  could  escape  the  conclusion  that 
our  defenses  need  to  be  strengthened.  These 
are:  (a)  If  our  deterrent  power,  though  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  USSR,  would  remain, 
nevertheless,  "sufficient",  and  (b)  If  we  could 
be  convinced  that  our  opponents  are  not  In- 
terested, now  or  later,  in  Imposing  their  will 
on  us  by  threats  or  otherwise. 

Aa  to  the  first  condition,  I  very  much  fear 
that  It  is  absent.  If  the  civil  defense  plans  of 
the  USSR,  In  particular  its  evacuation  pro- 
gram, are  carried  out — and  I  cannot  see  what 
might  prevent  this — our  deterrent  power  will 
be  gravely  degraded  and  may  become  Insufll- 
clent.  It  has  been  argued  that  the  deterrent 
win  remain  effective  even  If  the  number  of 
casutatles  which  we  can  Inflict  were  reduced 
because  we  could  still  destroy  much,  if  not 
most,  of  the  industrial  capacity  of  the  USSR. 
I  doubt  that  we  would  be  wilUng,  as  a  result 
of  a  confrontation,  to  sacrifice  the  lives  of 
many  millions  of  Americans  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  material  goods  In  the  USSR.  The 
USSR  could  well  threaten  that  It  will  demand 
the  rebuUdlng  of  their  Industry  as  part  of  the 
price  of  any  peace,  should  we  carry  out  our 
threat  of  destruction.  We  know  from  past  ex- 
perience that  It  would  be  able  to  carry  out 
that  threat.  As  to  the  period  In  which  the 
industrial  production  can  be  restored,  I  may 
recaU  that  It  took  barely  two  years  after  the 
Second  World  War  to  restore  Germany's  gross 
national  product  to  the  prewar  level,  once  a 
stable  currency  system  was  reestablished.  The 
threat  of  the  destruction  of  material  goods  Is 
not  a  potent  deterrent. 

As  to  the  second  condition  for  the  absence 


of  a  need  to  strengthen  our  defenses,  that  our 
opponents  are  simply  not  interested,  now  or 
later,  in  imposing  their  will  on  us,  this  Com- 
mittee can  Judge  that  much  better  than  I 
can.  As  for  myself,  I  am  willing  to  believe  the 
statements  of  their  leaders  which  accuse  us  of 
being  plotters  of  war  and  promise  victory 
over  us.  The  Increasing  emphasis  on  the 
mounting  strength  of  the  USSR,  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  U.S.,  Is  unmistakable  in  their 
statements. 

If  we  accept  the  thesis  that  our  defenses 
need  strengthening,  the  next  question  is  how 
this  strengthening  should  be  carried  out. 
There  are,  clearly,  two  waya:  to  Increase  o\xr 
offensive  strength,  or  to  Improve  our  defenses 
both  of  people  and  of  Installations,  Includ- 
ing military  Installations.  The  two  could  also 
be  combined. 

When  I  express  a  strong  preference  for  the 
second,  the  defensive,  alternative,  I  admit  to 
having  principally  the  longer  range  objectives 
and  effects  In  mind.  A  world  In  which  poten- 
tial antagonists  are  relatively  safe  from  each 
other  Is  Infinitely  preferable  to  a  world  In 
which  they  can  Inflict,  within  minutes, 
tremendous  damage  on  each  other.  The  lat- 
ter condition  Is  Inclined  to  promote  antago- 
nism, the  former  may  lead  to  accommodation. 
Surely,  disarmament  is  much  easier  if  a  few 
concealed  weapons  do  not  have  decisive  Im- 
pK>rtance.  If  I  accepted  Dr.  Rathjens'  figures. 
I  would  have  to  say  that  less  than  one  per 
cent  of  the  present  ballistic  missile  arma- 
ments of  the  USSR  can  Inflict  unacceptable 
damage  on  our  country.  Surely,  no  one  be- 
lieves that  arms  control  can  be  detailed 
enough  to  uncover  the  concealment  of  one 
per  cent  of  the  present  arsenal  of  weapons. 
Hence,  disarmament  Is  Impossible  unless  we 
can  Improve  our  defenses  and  this  remains 
true  even  If  we  do  not  accept  the  grossly 
exaggerated  damage  estimates  of  Dr.  Rath- 
jens— as  I  do  not. 

I  will  not  dwell  further  on  this  subject — 
the  preferable  nature  of  defensive  rather 
than  offensive  armsmients.  You  have  heard  a 
powerful  articulation  of  this  point  from  Dr. 
Brennan.  Let  me  Instead  address  the  question 
of  the  effectiveness  of  defense  measures. 

I  cannot  assert,  with  full  confidence,  that 
the  BMD  system  proposed  by  our  Defense 
Department  will  be  less  expensive  than  an 
equivalent  Increase  In  our  offensive  power.  I 
am  not  able  to  estimate  the  costs  accurately 
and  I  know  that  members  of  this  Committee 
feel  that  no  one  can  forecast  the  cost  of  as 
intricate  a  weapons  system  as  the  ABM  with 
sufficient  accuracy.  I  do  know  that  civil  de- 
fense, even  the  more  expensive  variety  which 
the  Little  Harbor  Study  advocated  Instead  of 
evacuation,  would  cost  only  a  fraction  of 
what  the  offensive  weapons,  able  to  annul  Its 
protective  effects,  would  cost.  As  to  the  ABM, 
I  cannot  assert  anything  like  this  with  con- 
fidence, though  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with 
Dr.  Teller's  guess,  "that  our  expenditures  on 
penetration  aids  were  not  much  less  and 
possibly  were  considerably  higher  than  the 
Russian  expenditures  on  defense."  What  he 
did  not  ad,  but  what  I  wish  to  supplement,  is 
that  the  Installation  of  the  penetration  aids, 
the  subdivisions,  etc.,  led  also  to  a  certain 
degradation  of  our  striking  power.  We  paid 
In  two  ways  when  trying  to  counteract  the 
ABM  of  the  USSR. 

What  are,  then,  the  reasons  for  my  confi- 
dence In  the  effectiveness  of  ballistic  missile 
defenae?  The  crudest  one  of  these  reasons  Is 
that  our  striking  power  had  to  be  decreased 
when  It  was  adjusted  to  the  presence  of  the 
Russian  ABM.  Similarly,  I  expect  that  the 
striking  power  of  the  USSR  missile  force  will 
be  decreased  when  It  will  have  to  counteract 
our  missile  defenses.  The  modlflcatlons  nec- 
essary for  this  win  result  In  a  significant  de- 
crease of  the  total  damage  the  USSR  missile 
force  can  Inflict  even  If  our  ABM  became 
totally  Ineffective  as  a  result  of  these  modlfl- 
catlons. As  Secretary  Nltze  mentioned  In  the 
course  of  hla  testimony,  our  answer  to  the 


Russian  ABM  wl^  Imply  replacing  10  MT 
warheads  by  lOywarheads,  50  kt  each.  Such 
a  replaoemen^^esults  In  a  reduction  of  the 
total  exploetw  power  to  5,  the  area  coverage 
to  29  per  cent  of  their  pre-replacement 
values.  The  total  effect  on  our  missile 
strength  Is  not  too  great  because  we  have  few 
very  \aige  warheads — none  of  the  20  to  26  Mt 
variety  of  the  SS-9.  However,  the  reduction 
of  the  striking  power  of  the  USSR  mlselles 
could  be  very  significant — ^they  have  mainly 
large  warheads. 

On  a  more  purely  technical  level,  I  can 
see  no  fundamental  problem  that  could  not 
be  solved  by  a  competent  group  of  engineers 
and  physicists.  If  I  may  delve  into  my  past 
experience,  the  situation  may  be  similar  to 
that  which  prevailed  when  the  chain  reaction 
was  established  by  the  Perml  and  the  basic 
design  for  the  Hanford  reactors  laid  in  Chi- 
cago. This  may  be  a  good  opportunity  to 
compliment  those  who  laid  the  foundations 
for  the  present  missile  defense  plans.  The 
Invention  and  development  of  the  phased 
array  radar  required,  In  addition  to  under- 
dence  in  the  effectiveness  of  ballistic  missile 
standing  and  inventiveness.  Naturally,  such 
qualities  will  be  of  major  help  also  In  the 
implementation  of  the  present  plans  but 
there  are,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  no  outstanding 
problems  which  could  not  be  solved  In  a  more 
routine  fashion  than  the  Information  gath- 
ering could  be  solved.  The  phased  array  radar 
was  a  breakthrough  In  this  regard. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  present  plans 
constitute  a  final  splutlon  of  the  missile  de- 
fense problem.  The  situation  is  rather  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  a  chess  game.  There  Is  a 
counter-move  to  every  move,  even  the  best 
one.  This,  however,  Is  no  argument  against 
making  a  good  move.  The  difference  between 
our  situation  and  that  of  the  chess  player 
Is,  of  course,  that  we  have  no  desire  to  win. 
It  would  be  simply  embarrassing.  However, 
we  have  a  fervent  desire  not  to  lose  and  the 
hope  that  wfe  do  not  lose  Is,  I  may  Interject, 
also  the  fervent  hope  of  the  people  In  West- 
ern Europe  who  cherish  their  freedoms. 

I  would  not  be  entirely  honest  If  I  did  not 
admit  that  another  reason  for  my  confidence 
Is  the  ability,  competence.  Judgment  and 
Integrity  of  members  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment who  discussed  these  matters  with  me. 
I  am  referring,  among  others,  to  Dr.  John 
Foster. 

My  overall  confidence  In  the  promise  of 
mlssUe  defense  does  not  mean  that  I  am  In 
agreement  with  aU  the  details  of  the  techni- 
cal decisions.  In  fact,  I  concur  In  some  of 
the  technical  criticisms  of  Dr.  Panofsky. 
though  of  course  not  with  his  main  thesis. 
On  the  other  hand.  I  am  convinced,  as  was 
also  Dr.  Seltz,  president  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  when  he  testified  be- 
fore the  Armed  Services  Committee,  that 
there  Is  some  flexibility  In  the  plans.  In  one 
respect,  and  this  Is  not  a  detail,  I  would  go 
much  further  In  modifying  plans  than  pre- 
vious witnesses  have  recommended.  I  would 
like  to  see  the  ABM  deployment  coupled  with 
an  expanded  civil  defense  program.  How- 
ever, this  Is  not  a  subject  on  which  I  should 
si>eak  today. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  I  think  of  the 
possible  consequences  of  a  refusal  to  au- 
thorize the  present  relatively  modest  pro- 
posal for  the  Safeguard  system,  I  become 
very  deeply  concerned.  Such  a  refusal  might 
be  considered  by  potential  opponents  of  this 
country  as  a  sign  of  unwillingness  of  this 
country  to  defend  Itself.  Nothing  could  be 
more  provocative  than  this  for  people  who 
constantly  speak  of  the  doom  of  the  capi- 
talist system.  Its  downfall,  the  unavoidable 
victory  of  the  progressive  system  In  the  fu- 
ture war,  and  so  on. 

On  the  contrary,  that  defensive  measures 
are  not  provocative  has  not  only  been  de- 
clared by  Kosygln  In  the  course  of  the  fa- 
mous Interview  on  February  9,  1987;  it  has 
also  been  demonstrated  by  the  vigorous  civil 
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<tef enM  mMauTM  th«  USSR  baa  undertAkan 
and  whlcb  went  Tlitually  lumotlcad  by  our 
ootintry.  Oartalnly,  I  &«T«r  beard  any  of 
tb«  paaalonata  opponents  of  our  own  mlaalle 
defanaa  charactarlaa  the  defense  meaauree  of 
the  USSR,  cIyU  or  anUballlatlc,  ae  proroca- 
tlve.  The  fact  that  aome  In  the  USSR  dlaUka 
seeing  us  adopt  dafena*  meas\irea  doaa  not 
alter  these  facts. 

Let  me  make  three  points  In  conclusion. 
First  that  I  tried  to  avoid  repeating  argu* 
menta  whlcb  you  have  already  beard.  It  may 
be  good  to  state,  though,  that  I  concur  with 
the  criticism  which  Dr  Wohlstetter  offered 
In  his  supplementary  statement  concerning 
the  calctilatlons  on  USSR  first  strike  capa- 
bility offered  by  Drs.  Rathjens  and  Lapp, 
and  which  were  apparently  accepted  by 
other  critics  of  the  Safeguard  program,  such 
as  Dr.  Panofsky.  I  find  also  other  Inconsist- 
encies In  these  statements  but  wUl  not  go 
Into  details  now.  Let  me  mention  next  that 
the  statements  of  Ors.  Betbe  and  Killlan 
seem  to  be  endorsing,  nay,  proposing,  the 
Safeguard  system  and  are  opposed  only  to 
the  Sentinel.  This  Is  particularly  true  of  Dr. 
Betbe's  statement,  as  orlglnaUy  preaented  to 
this  Committee: 

"A  completely  different  concept  of  ABlf 
Is  to  deploy  It  around  Mlnuteman  silos, 
and  at  confffiand  and  control  centers.  This 
application  'Tim  gone  In  and  out  of  the  De- 
fense Department  planning.  I  am  In  favor 
of  such  a  scheme." 

This  part  of  Dr.  Betbe's  statement  was, 
though,  somewhat  modified  In  the  printed 
version. 

Third,  let  me  say  that  I  fully  concur  with 
all  of  Dr.  MacDonald's  statement,  tn  partic- 
ular with  his  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  a 
defense  of  the  deterrent,  such  as  the  Safe- 
guard, cannot  be  considered  aa  an  escalat- 
ing move  because  It  does  not  Increase  the 
first  strike  capability.  It  would  induce  the 
opi>onent  to  Increase  his  armaments  only  If 
he  planned  a  first  strike.  The  difference  be- 
tween Dr.  MacDonald's  and  my  own  views 
Is  based  on  my  grave  apprehension  stem- 
ming from  the  evacuation  plans  of  the 
DSSR. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  not  responding  to  the 
threatening  Increase  of  the  armaments  of 
the  USSR  would  be  the  most  provocative 
behavior  in  which  we  could  engage.  It  would 
encourage  the  most  aggressive  part  of  the 
USSR  leadership  by  dangling  a  dangerous 
temptation  before  their  eyes. 


FROM  RIOTS  TO  REBELLION  TO 
REVOLUTION 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  AprU 
1969  Issue  of  the  Alabcuna  Lawyer,  the 
official  organ  of  the  Alabama  Bar  Asso- 
ciation,  contains  an  address  by  Hon. 
B.  B.  Gullett,  immediate  past  president 
of  the  Tennessee  Bar  Association,  deliv- 
ered at  the  Law  Weekend  convocation 
at  Samford  University,  Birmingham. 
Ala.,  one  of  Alabama's  outstanding  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education. 

The  title  of  the  address,  "Prom  Riots 
to  Rebellion  to  Revolution,"  expresses  its 
general  theme.  The  factual  obeervations 
and  thoughtful  conclusions  presented  In 
the  address  are  timely  and  as  valid  today 
as  they  were  when  the  address  was  deliv- 
ered in  May  1968. 

Blr.  President,  we  believe  that  a  retro- 
spective view  of  Law  Day  1968.  through 
this  message,  will  lead  us  to  a  greater 
appreciation  of  the  Law  Day  theme  for 
1969:  "Justice  and  Equality  Depend  Up- 
on Law  and  You."  I  commend  the  mes- 
sage to  the  thoughtful  consideration  of 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  to  the  pub- 
lic in  general  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  the  address  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcosd. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows : 
FaoM  Riots  to  RwwT.i.tow  to  RcvoLUTioir 

(ByB.  B.  OuUeU) 
Suddenly  our  system  of  government— our 
way  of  life — baa  met  Its  greatest  challenge — 
mob  rule — so  I  speak  to  you  today  on  the 
unhappy  subject  of  "From  Idiots  to  Rebellion 
to  Revolution." 

History  should  teach  us  that  this  road 
has  been  traveled  before  and  that  the  Journey 
sometimes  Is  not  too  long.  I  confess  that  at 
this  moment  I  am  not  only  greatly  concerned 
but  frightened.  In  my  opinion.  In  our  race 
for  the  survival  of  our  democratic  system  of 
government,  the  time  now  is  not  five  mlnutee 
to  13  o'clock,  but  it  may  be  16  minutes  past. 
What  has  happened  to  this  glorious  nation 
which  was  conceived  in  liberty  and  dedicated 
to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created 
free  and  equal? 

What  has  happened  to  our  people  and  their 
resj>ect  for  the  law  and  what  has  happened 
to  the  leadership  of  the  Bar? 

I  drafted  a  speech  more  than  sixty  days 
ago.  after  attending  the  Mld-wlnter  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Bar  Association  in  Chi- 
cago, where  I  listened  to  expressions  of  con- 
cern for  the  problems  facing  this  country. 
There,  I  heard  warnings  about  the  growth 
of  crime  in  the  United  SUtes — about  the 
predicted  riots  of  this  summer — about  the 
responsibility  of  the  Bar  to  Inventory  its 
assets  and  to  be  ready  to  assist  in  the  heavy 
additional  load  that  would  be  placed  on  the 
bench  and  bar  aa  the  result  of  the  antici- 
pated racial  disorder— I  beard  a  frightening 
report  by  the  former  President  of  the  De- 
troit Bar  on  how  the  race  riou  were  bandied — 
or  mishandled — in  Detroit  last  summer. 

Immediately  upon  my  return  from  that 
meeUng  I  prepared.  I  thought,  my  talk  for 
today.  Some  of  the  things  that  I  predicted 
In  It  already  have  regrettably  come  to  pass, 
and  I  have  been  forced  to  revise  it  In  the  Ught 
of  many  of  the  things  that  have  transpired 
In  the  last  two  months.  The  seven  days  In 
April  have  stiuined  the  nation — one  of  the 
minor  casualties  was  my  speech. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  things  have  been  mov- 
ing so  fast  In  tbU  trying  period  that  today's 
situation  reminds  me  of  an  airline  pUot  who 
was  flying  across  the  United  States.  It  was 
foggy  outside  and  the  passengers  were  very 
concerned  because,  as  they  looked  out  their 
windows,  they  could  not  see  the  wlngtlps  to 
the  port  side  or  to  the  starboard.  FlnaUy,  the 
pilot  came  over  the  Intercom  with  a  rather 
reassuring  voice  and  be  said:  "I  have  two 
things  to  report.  One  is  good  news  and  the 
other  Is  bad  news.  I  would  like  to  give  you 
the  bad  news  first.  The  bad  news  Is  that 
we  are  lost.  The  good  news  Is  that  we  are 
making  record  time." 

Before  we  discuss  otir  preaent  status  as  a 
people  and  as  a  government — and  how  we 
have  arrived  at  this  point — let's  discuss 
where  we  were  during  the  Infancy  of  tbla 
great  democracy. 

The  great  French  scholar  and  statesman. 
Alexis  De  Tocqueville,  in  bis  renowned.  "De- 
mocracy In  America,"  writing  of  hu  visit  to 
our  country,  where  he  had  made  a  study  of 
what  made  democracy  work,  was  particularly 
impressed  by  the  Influence  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession in  American  public  affairs.  He  referred 
to  It  as  being  "the  moat  powerful  existing 
security  eigalnst  the  excesses  of  democracy," 
and  be  added,  "I  question  whether  demo- 
cratic Institutions  could  long  be  maintained, 
and  I  do  not  beUeve  that  a  republic  cotUd 
subsist  In  the  present  time  If  the  Influence 
of  lawyers  in  public  business  did  not  Increase 
In  proportion  to  the  power  of  the  people." 

De  Tocqueville  further  said,  "The  profes- 
sion of  the  law  Is  the  only  aristocracy  that 


can  ezlat  In  a  democracy  without  doing  vio- 
lence to  its  nature." 

The  important  role  which  the  Bar  played 
in  politics  and  government  at  that  time  Is  a 
familiar  part  of  our  history — the  BUI  of 
Rights — taxation  without  representation — 
unlawftU  search  and  seizure — trial  by  Jury. 
The  lawyers  were  Indeed  the  leaders  In  the 
founding  of  the  new  repubUc. 

I  wonder  what  Mr.  De  Tocqueville  would 
say  If  be  came  back  to  America  today.  Would 
he  think  that  the  influence  of  the  lawyer  in 
public  business  has  Increased  either  In  pro- 
portion to  the  power  of  the  people  or  the 
power  of  the  government?  Regrettably  the 
Influence  of  the  legal  profession  has  not 
kept  pace,  and  that  Is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
I  am  deeply  concerned. 

Three  decades  after  De  Tocqueville  ob- 
served our  fledgling  republic,  we  found  our- 
selves engaged  in  a  clvU  war — the  bloodiest 
of  all  wars  to  that  time — a  conflict  engen- 
dered over  a  matter  whlcb  our  own  bands  bad 
wrought — slavery.  Tbla  problem  tore  the  na- 
tion asunder — nor  was  it  solved  when  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  In  his  wisdom,  decreed  that  a 
nation  half  free  and  half  slave  could  not 
survive  and  prosper.  Today  the  magnitude  of 
the  race  problem  far  exceeds  what  It  was  at 
that  time. 

As  youngsters  we  learned  Lincoln's  stirring 
Gettysburg  address  in  which  he  spoke  of  the 
conflict  to  determine  whether  a  government 
so  conceived  and  so  dedicated  could  long 
endure. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  lawyers — and 
with  renewed  respect  for  law  and  order — 
our  nation  survived  that  test  of  which  Lin- 
coln spoke — and  prospered,  but  In  its  trans- 
formation, many  social  changes  which  were 
neither  welcomed,  nor  readily  accepted,  were 
forced  upon  us.  Our  nation  grew  strong  and 
became  the  leader  of  the  free  world.  And 
now  when  we  are  the  richest  and  most  power- 
ful nation  in  history,  we  are  engaged  in  a 
stUl  greater  conflict,  sUll  testing  whether  our 
system  of  government  that  you  and  I  know 
can.  In  fact,  exist.  We  are  now  concerned  with 
the  pressing  question  of  whether  our  govern- 
ment can  slmultaneovisly  fight  a  war  on  a 
foreign  front,  and  put  down  clvU  disobedi- 
ence and  riots  at  home.  We  are  faced  with 
the  urgent  need  for  resolving  deep-seated 
Issues  and  critical  problems  so  as  to  enable 
us  to  live  in  peace  with  ourselves  and  our 
neighbors  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

In  the  decades  since  Lincoln's  Gettysburg 
address,  we  have  made  progress  in  many 
fields,  but  we  seem  to  be  losing  the  oonfilct 
for  the  very  survival  of  o\ir  system  of  govern- 
ment. And,  In  the  broader  sense,  we  are  losing 
the  flght  to  be  one  nation  indivisible  under 
God.  with  Liberty  and  Justice  for  aU. 

It  Is  pleasant  to  observe  progress  in  road 
building,  in  transportation.  In  medicine.  In 
science.  In  space  exploration.  In  food.  In 
bousing.  In  automobiles.  In  clothes.  In  the 
circulation  of  news.  It  Is  gratifying  to  reflect 
upon  the  growth  of  our  material  wealth  and 
our  comforts  since  the  days  of  De  Tocque- 
ville, but  that's  not  the  cheery  plctuire  I 
came  to  paint.  Instead,  I  came  today  to  dis- 
cuss with  you  our  troubles  which  are  more 
deep-seated,  more  alarming  and  more  awe- 
some and  which  present  a  greater  test  of  our 
system  of  government  than  the  war  about 
which  Lincoln  was  speaking  at  Gettysbtirg. 
When  I  flrst  prepared  this  talk  over  six 
weeks  ago,  I  wrote:  "In  our  capltol  city  of 
Waahlngton  and  In  many  other  places,  when 
nlgbt  falls,  thieves,  thugs  and  marauders 
take  over  our  streets.  We  see  the  ugliness  of 
crime  on  all  sides — violence,  rioting  and  a 
general  disregard  for  law  and  order.  ClvU  dis- 
obedience and  riots  are  about  to  engulf  us." 
I  have  since  bad  to  change  tenses  and  now 
say,  civil  disobedience  and  riots  have  engulfed 
u» — and  unless  there  Is  a  reblrth^n  the 
part  of  aU  races — of  a  sense  of  moral  respon- 
sibility for  law  and  order  and  for  freedom 
under  law,  our  system  of  government  wlU 
perish. 
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The  1908  theme  of  Law  Day  UJ9A.  Is  "Only 
a  Lawful  Society  Can  Build  a  Better  Society." 
In  this  I  believe  wholeheartedly  but  there  are 
those  who  have  no  re^>ect  for  authority  or 
for  freedom  under  ova  Constitution.  Mob 
violence  Is  about  to  become  the  ruling  force 
of  our  land. 

Respect  for  legal  authority,  for  Institu- 
tions, for  people's  rights  has  been  replaced 
by  arrogant  unreason.  Before  the  seven  days 
in  April,  crime  In  its  traditional  sense  of  rob- 
bery, burglary  and  similar  offenses  was  the 
major  problem  facing  America.  This  problem 
has  been  magnified  by  rioting  and  looting, 

E^en  before  the  days  of  the  recent  riots 
and  mob  violence,  a  great  mass  of  people 
appeared  to  have  taken  a  new  approach 
as  to  what  observance  of  the  law  means. 
Individuals  and  groups  were  pursuing  a 
course  of  determining  for  themselves  which 
laws  they  would  respect  and  which  laws 
would  be  disregarded.  Too  many  people  had 
the  attitude  that  "good  laws  will  be  obeyed 
and  bad  ones  Ignored."  But  I  say  to  you, 
who  is  going  to  determine  which  are  the 
good  and  which  are  the  bad  laws? 

This  new  concept  of  law  observance  ac- 
cording to  personal  choice  has  acquired 
many  different  facets.  A  few  years  ago  who 
would  have  thought  that  two  hundred  co- 
eds at  the  University  of  Georgia  In  Athens 
would  have  seized  the  building  on  the  cam- 
pus and  staged  a  strike  demanding  later 
curfew  law  and  a  relaxation  of  the  drinking 
rules? 

Who  would  have  thought  that  students 
who  were  supposedly  going  to  college  to  re- 
ceive an  education  would  have  seized  ad- 
ministration buildings  and  caused  the  ces- 
sation of  college  activities? 

Who  would  have  thought  that  prospective 
Inductees  would  burn  their  draft  cards? 

Who  would  havs  thought  that  a  faculty 
member  would  have  forbidden  Industry  re- 
cruiters to  interview  students  because  these 
particular  industries  made  war  material  used 
in  the  defense  of  our  country? 

Who  would  have  thought  that  teachers 
would  have  gone  on  strike  for  higher  pay 
and  then  refuse  to  obey  court  injunctions? 

Who  would  have  thought  that  a  citizen  of 
this  country  would  have  referred  to  our  flag 
as  a  "damn  rag"? 

Who  would  have  thought  that  a  minority 
group  would  have  burned  down  great  parts 
of  our  metropolitan  area  and  that  one  of 
Its  leaders  would  have  said,  "I  do  not  call 
for  any  violence  and  I  don't  call  for  any 
riots,  but  the  nonviolent  days  are  over,  and 
if  we  must  die,  let  us  not  die  like  hogs  in 
some  inglorious  spot"? 

What  brings  about  these  conditions?  Mr. 
Leon  Jaworskl,  a  member  of  the  President's 
Crime  Commission,  speaking  to  the  Confer- 
ence of  Bar  Presidents  at  the  recent  mid- 
winter meeting  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation In  Chicago,  said  It  Is  attributable 
to  our  attitude  as  a  nation,  an  attitude  that 
no  longer  embraces  the  virtue  of  a  high  re- 
gard for  law. 

Mr.  Jaworskl,  continuing,  said:  "Who  is 
better  equipped  and  more  competent  than 
the  lawyer  to  offer  the  leadership  necessary 
to  reverse  this  dangerous  trend?"  I  agree 
with  him  and  ask  who  should  be  better 
equipped  than  the  lawyer,  but  can  we  stem 
the  tide  of  racial  disorder  and  civil  disobe- 
dience? 

What  did  De  Tocqueville  say  of  the  In- 
fluence of  the  legal  profession:  "That  most 
powerful  existing  security  against  the  ex- 
cesses of  democracy."  Have  we  lost  that  In- 
fluence? Has  the  legal  profession  ceased  to 
carry  its  obligation  to  the  people  and  to  the 
cause  of  democracy?  I'm  afraid  that  the 
lawyers  have  failed  to  exert  the  Influence 
that  they  should  have,  and  perhaps  this  is 
not  something  which  happened  yesterday. 

No  one  would  deny  that  the  lawyer  In  the 
early  days  of  this  country  was  always  willing 


to  defend  the  poor,  to  represent  defendants 
in  unpopular  causes,  to  fight  for  the  rights 
of  the  people.  No  tradition  of  our  profession 
Is  more  cherished  by  lawyers  than  that  of  Its 
leadership  in  public  affairs.  But  with  the 
tremendous  population  explosion,  the  growth 
of  business,  the  complexities  of  everyday  life, 
I  am  afraid  the  influence  of  the  lavryer  In 
American  public  affairs  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  growth  of  the  country  and  I  am 
afraid  that  we  baVe  fvunbled  the  ball  In 
maintaining  our  security  against  "the  ex- 
cesses 'of  democracy";  I  am  afraid  our  fail- 
ure is  not  one  of  recent  date. 

I  am  proud  of  the  glorious  history  of  the 
legal  profession,  but  I  must  concur  with  Mr. 
Justice  Holmes  who  said  In  1934:  "Candor 
would  compel  even  those  of  us  who  have  had 
the  most  abiding  faith  In  our  profession,  and 
the  firmest  belief  in  Its  capacity  for  future 
usefulness,  to  admit  that  in  our  times  the  bar 
has  not  maintained  Its  traditional  position  of 
public  influence  and  leadership." 

Perhaps  the  problems  are  too  niunerous — 
and  too  great  for  the  legal  profession  to  solve. 
Wherever  we  look,  something  is  wrong.  Amer- 
ica Is  faced  with  a  multitude  of  crises — 
monetary,  military,  moral,  constitutional, 
and  social.  Today  we  are  engaged  in  two  great 
conflicts — at  home  and  abroad. 

Our  major  problem  Is  our  domestic  one. 
Before  the  seven  days  In  April,  the  press  was 
reporting  the  formation  of  vigilante  com- 
mittees in  various  cities;  that  the  police  In 
Kansas  City,  In  Dearborn  and  In  Philadelphia 
were  conducting  classes  to  teach  women  to 
fire  pistols  and  rifles,  and  that  the  grand 
Juries  were  reconunendlng  the  arming  of 
each  Individual.  Tou  were  reading  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  training  for  anticipated  sum- 
mer riots.  And  now  the  riots  have  already 
broken  out — crime  and  civil  disobedience  are 
rampant — and  we  are  doing  little  to  solve 
the  problem. 

The  report  of  the  President's  Commission 
on  ClvU  Disorder  whlcb  was  filed  prior  to 
the  untimely  death  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  cogently  calls  our  attention  to  the 
problem  that  we  are  facing  and  points  up 
the  events  of  the  seven  days  of  April.  This 
report  said,  "Our  nation  is  moving  towards 
two  societies,  one  black,  one  white — separate 
and  unequal.  If  we  are  heedless,  none  of  us 
shall  escape  the  consequence." 

Unless  immediate  action  is  taken,  the  Com- 
mission said,  "largescale  and  continuing  vio- 
lations could  result,  followed  by  white  re- 
taliation, and  ultimately,  the  separation  of 
the  two  conmitinltles  Into  a  garrison  state." 
I  wish  this  report  bad  not  been  so  prophetic. 

Did  you  read  the  "rMnedy  for  riots"  as  set 
out  In  the  report  of  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  civil  disorder?  It  recommended 
the  creation  of  2,000,000  new  Jobs,  new  hous- 
ing, better  schools  and  welfare.  It  recom- 
mended a  national  open  housing  law,  which 
Congress  has  since  passed. 

The  Committee's  recommendation  will  cost 
an  estimated  $2,000,000,000  per  month,  Just 
about  the  cost  of  the  war  In  Vietnam.  I  do 
not  know  whether  our  economy  will  stand 
that  kind  of  appropriation.  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  program  will  solve  the  problem 
but  unless  some  solution  Is  found,  I  think  I 
can  project  the  future.  We  will  wind  up  a 
nation  of  two  races  with  the  ultimate  de- 
struction of  our  basic  system  of  democratic 
government. 

Kenneth  Clark,  the  Negro  member  of  the 
committee,  reached  this  conclusion:  "This 
society  does  not  have  the  moral  nor  etlilcal 


What  Is  my  responsibility?  What  Is  the  re- 
sponslblUty  of  the  legal  profession? 

Mr.  Justice  Brennan,  writing  on  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  legal  profession,  which 
appeared  In  the  American  Bar  Journal,  Feb- 
ruary 1968,  said: 

"Society's  overriding  concern  today  la  with 
providing  freedom  and  equaUty  of  rights  and 
opportunities,  In  a  realistic  and  not  merely 
formal  sense,  to  all  the  people  of  this  nation; 
Justice,  equal  and  practical,  to  the  poor,  to 
the  members  of  minority  groups,  to  the  crim- 
inally accused,  to  the  displaced  persons  of 
the  technological  revolution,  to  aUenated 
youth,  to  the  urban  masses,  to  the  unrepre- 
sented consumers — to  all.  In  short,  who  do 
not  partake  of  the  abundance  of  American 
life." 

How  do  we  provide  equality  of  rights  and 
opportunities  In  a  reallstc  sense  as  called  for 
by  Mr.  Justice  Brennan?  I'm  not  sure  I  know, 
but  the  problem  can  only  be  solved  under 
law.  There  is  no  way  to  have  equality  of  rights 
and  opportunities,  and  Justice  and  freedom 
except  under  law. 

Freedom  under  law  depends  upon  volun- 
tary compliance  with  the  law  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  people.  When  this 
Is  done,  the  Individual  and  society  as  a  whole 
is  protected  by  the  law  and  thereby  enjoys 
the  blessings  of  liberty  and  the  freedom  of 
choice.  Under  our  laws  and  our  system  of 
government,  the  law  violators,  who  constitute 
such  a  minute  percentage  of  the  population 
as  a  whole,  are  punished  for  their  violation, 
and  so  long  as  the  law  violators  constitute 
only  a  small  segment  of  our  society,  our  law 
enforcement  authorities  can  cope  vrith  the 
situation,  but  a  democratic  system  of  govern- 
ment Is  not  equipped  for  massive  law  viola- 
tions. 

To  cite  an  example,  Etnd  I  do  not  mean  to 
over-simplify  the  proposition,  I  say  to  you 
that  If  fifty  percent  of  the  citizens  of  this 
country  should  refuse  to  file  and  pay  their  In- 
come tax,  the  government  could  do  nothing 
about  it.  The  processes  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment could  not  arrest — indict — try — con- 
vict— sentence— and  confine  35,000,000  peo- 
ple, tiie  courts  and  the  administration  of 
Justice  are  not  geared  to  do  this.  Therefore, 
voluntary  compliance  with  the  law  is  impera- 
tive for  a  free  society  and  those  of  us  who  do 
not  willingly  exercise  self-restraint  In  com- 
pliance with  the  law  chisel  at  the  very 
foundation  of  our  government.  Such  acts.  In 
effect,  constitute  the  denial  of  liberty  and 
Justice  to  the  remaining  citizens. 

Riots  represent  a  total  breakdown  of  law 
arcs  order.  They  Jeopardize  our  continued 
freedom  under  law.  If  they  continue,  they 
will  destroy  our  whole  society.  There  vrlU  be 
no  law  for  your  protection,  and  my  protec- 
tion. 

I  say  to  you  that  dissent  under  a  leader- 
ship which  dedicated  itself  to  nonviolence — 
led  to  violence — and  In  turn  that  violence 
led  to  oountervlolence  In  the  form  of  murder. 

The  so-called  peaceful  march  In  Memphis, 
which  Dr.  King  bad  led  a  few  days  prior  to 
bis  murder,  picked  up  in  its  wake  the  rabble- 
rousers,  the  malcontents,  the  vicious,  the 
hoodlums,  those  bent  on  destruction  and  on 
looting.  The  trsiglc  sequel  to  this  nonviolent 
march  In  Memphis  In  turn  generated  the 
most  widespread  spasm  of  racial  disorder  In 
our  history.  From  Washington  to  Oakland, 
from  Baltimore  to  Denver,  from  Chicago  to 
Tallahassee,  fires  burned,  looting  prevailed 
and  P'ederal  troops  bad  to  be  called  to  sup- 
press these  riots.  In  oux  National  Capitol, 
fires  burned  as  In  the  War  of  1812.  Helmeted 


fiber  to  meet  the  problem.'^  If  tills  Is  true,     combat  troops,  with  bayoneted  rifles  ready, 


our  democracy  Is  doomed. 

How  do  we  attempt  to  solve  the  race  Issue? 
That  is  tJie  pressing  question.  Who  leads  t^e 
flght?  The  lawyers?  How  do  we  Instill  a  new 
respect  for  obedience  to  the  law?  Do  we  fol- 
low the  report  of  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  ClvU  disorder?  What  Is  the  solu- 
Uon? 

What  is  your  responsiblUty  In  this  crisis? 


guarded  the  White  House.  Twelve  thousand 
Federal  troops  secured  the  public  buildings, 
and  machine  gun  posts  defended  the  Na- 
tional Capitol.  I  say  secured  the  public  buUd- 
ings — from  whom?  From  the  rioters,  from 
the  looters,  from  the  law  violators.  Huge 
sections  of  Washington,  Chicago  and  Balti- 
more were  burned,  fires  broke  out  in  Nash- 
ville, in  Pittsburgh,  lu  Kansas  City,  in  De- 
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trott.  In  Baltlmor*.  In  Memphla,  in  0*kl*nd, 
In  TallahUMC.  Violence  erupted — looting  wae 
the  order  of  the  day.  The  leader  of  the  non- 
▼lolflnt  group  waa  dead  and  Stokely  Car- 
mlcbael  cried,  "Oo  home  and  get  your  g^lna." 
Violence  can  only  lead  to  counter-vio- 
lence— and  mob  rule  la  no  aubatltute  for  law 
and  order.  Furthermore.  In  my  opinion,  vio- 
lation o<  the  law  or  violation  of  a  valid  court 
order  In  the  name  of  nonviolence  la  no  len 
a  crime  than  the  violation  of  law  by  a  mob 
bent   on   deatructlon   and    looting. 

In  thla  May  1998  when  the  flowers  and 
■hrubs  are  blooming  and  the  trees  are  putting 
out  their  foliage  and  the  graea  la  green,  our 
land  la  sick.  As  my  pastor  said  a  few  Sundays 
Bco.  the  people  are  sick  from  despair  and 
when  men  lose  hope,  they  despair,  and  when 
they  despair  they  grow  afraid,  and  when  they 
grow  afraid  they  find  an  object  for  their  fear. 
and  mixed  together,  despair  and  fear  and 
hatred  breeds  In  them  a  desperation  out  of 
which  comes  action  often  Irrational,  utterly 
violent  and  most  often  destructive. 

When  this  attitude  la  prevalent  among  a 
larg*  segment  of  our  society,  our  country  Is 
In  real  trouble.  The  theme  of  Law  Day  Is. 
"Only  a  Lawful  Society  Can  BuUd  a  Better 
Land."  This  I  subscribe  to.  but  to  accomplish 
this,  we  need  to  face  our  problems  squarely 
in  the  ngbt  of  what  is  best  for  all  our  people 
"Tom  amf  1  and  millions  of  Americans  must 
re-evaluate  our  blessings  and  our  responsi- 
bilities. It  tPill  take  more  than  talk  to  cure 
the  tickness  of  this  land. 

This  Is  the  Springtime  of  crises,  of  hatred, 
of  violence,  of  riots  and  of  horror.  Ugly  hands 
have  been  put  upon  the  honored  concept  of 
free  dissent.  Dissent,  under  law.  Is  a  part  of 
our  democratic  heritage — but  dissent  In  vio- 
lation of  law  leads  to  riots — to  rebellion— 
and  to  revolution. 

These  troublesome  days  have  brought 
America  to  an  Important  crossroad  and  to 
the  choice  of  whether  Its  people  are  going  to 
be  brought  together  In  a  common  unity  and 
destiny,  or  whether  hostility,  hatred,  violence 
and  bloodshed  will  lead  them  down  the  road 
to  the  overthrow  of  the  democratic  govern- 
ment. America  must  be  one  people  living  In 
harmony  and  dignity  or  It  will  be  destroyed 
on  the  anvil  of  mutual  hoetlllty. 

If  America  lives — If  freedom  lives — we  must 
live  under  an  orderly  society  of  law.  We  can- 
not exist  by  mob  rule.  A  mob  never  creates — 
It  destroys.  No  one  ever  heard  of  a  mob 
building  a  Church  or  a  courthouse — or  writ- 
ing a  sjrmphony  or  a  BUI  of  Rights. 

Today  I  have  focused  upon  the  awesome 
problem  which  we  must  solve  If  our  system 
of  government  Is  to  endure.  Regretfully.  I 
have  not  brought  you  the  solution,  but  If 
you,  the  college  students,  the  leaders  of  to- 
morrow, clearly  see  the  problems,  perhaps 
together  we  can  &nd  a  way  to  solve  them. 
I  pray  to  Ood  we  can. 

In  closing,  listen  to  the  words  of  the  poet, 
Joslah  Ollbert  Holland : 

"Ood  give  us  men !  A  time  like  this  demands 
Strong  minds,  great  hearU.  true  faith  and 

ready  hands; 
Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not  kill; 
Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy; 
Min  who  possess  opinions  and  a  will; 
Ifan  who  have  honor,  men  who  will  not  lie; 
Men  who  can  stand  before  a  demagogue 
And  damn  his  treacherous  flatteries  without 

winking: 
Tall  men.  sun-crowned,  who  live  above  the 

fog 
In  public  duty  and  In  private  thinking." 


POSTAL  REFORM 

Mr.  ORIPPIN.  Mr.  PreaJdent,  anyone 
who  suggests  drastic  changes  In  the  way 
our  postal  service  Is  financed  or  operated 
walks  into  a  hornet's  nest  of  controversy. 
Prof.  Stanley  Slegel.  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  Law  School,  did  not 


hesitate  to  tackle  that  difficult,  complex 
subject  whea  he  recently  addreesed  the 
Economic  Society  of  Michigan. 

An  adaptation  of  his  remuka.  in 
article  form,  appeared  in  the  spring  1969 
issue  of  Law  Quadrangle  Notes,  a  publi- 
cation of  the  University  of  Michigan. 
Whether  one  agrees  or  disagrees  with 
Professor  Slegel.  his  thoughtful  and 
thought-provoking  article  deserves  to  be 
studied  by  those  in .  the  administration 
and  Congress  who  now  are  seeking  "An 
Alternative  to  Politics  in  the  Bfoil." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Rscou). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Aif  Altkenativs  to  PoLmcs  in  th«  Maxls 
(By  Prof.  Stanley  Slegel) 

(Not*. — Adapted  from  an  address  before 
the  economics  Society  of  Michigan  on  March 
39.1009.) 

In  1967,  the  American  public  contributed 
nearly  t«  per  capita  to  the  deficit  of  the 
United  sutes  Poet  Office,  a  toUl  of  almost 
•l.a  bUllon.  In  1968.  after  massive  rate  In- 
creases, the  deficit  will  still  approach  t600 
million.  Despite  the  rising  cost  of  service.  Its 
quality  has  declined.  For  example,  as  many 
of  us  are  painfully  aware,  where  once  the 
American  household  received  mall  deliveries 
twice  dally,  the  single  delivery  of  today 
doesn't  assure  even  overnight  transmission  of 
nearly  one-third  of  flrst-class  mall.  This  com- 
blnauon  of  increasing  cost  and  declining 
service  bears  striking  contrast  to  the  Im- 
proved efficiency  of  both  private  enterprise 
and  other  government  operations.  What  Is 
wrong  with  the  postal  system?  The  answer, 
at  least  for  the  government  overseers  of  the 
postal  system.  Is  uncomfortable:  the  mecha- 
lilsms  of  government  control  are  totally  un- 
sulted  to  the  running  of  a  business  enterprise. 

The  Poet  Office  Is  affected  with  the  public 
Interest,  but  It  is  a  business  nonetheless:  It 
provides  physical  communication  services  for 
stated  fees.  Although  many  of  these  services 
are  subject  to  a  statutory  monopoly,  some 
may  be  provided  by  private  competitors,  such 
as  United  Parcel  Service  and  the  Oklahoma- 
based  Independent  Postal  System  of  America. 

At  the  founding  of  the  Nation,  the  Post 
Office  was  the  nations  communication  life- 
line. It  was  the  presence  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment In  every  outpost  of  the  coxmtry 

the  vital  link  between  the  government  and 
the  people.  For  these  reasons,  the  malls  had 
been  a  government  department  In  other  na- 
tions; Indeed,  in  the  early  days  of  the  na- 
tion no  other  organlzaUon — private  or  public 
corporaUon,  administrative  agency,  or  public 
authority— had  matured  sufficiently  to  take 
on  so  massive  and  Important  a  Job. 

Times  have  changed.  Oreat  private  cor- 
porations have  emerged  and  grown  to  extend 
services  and  produce  products  of  every  con- 
ceivable nature,  and  administrative  and 
regulatory  agencies  have  been  created  to 
poUce  their  activities  in  the  public  interest 
Public  corporations  have  been  created  anew 
or  spun  off  from  the  government  to  conduct 
actlvlMee  of  mixed  business  and  govemmen- 
Ul  character.  Throughout  this  period  of 
business  and  administrative  transformation 
the  United  States  Post  Office  has  slumbered 
like  an  enchanted  pctncess  In  the  outdated 
mold  of  Its  eighteenth-century  creation. 

But  for  historical  accident,  the  Poet  Office 
might  have  been  a  private  corporation  sub- 
ject to  government  regulation,  such  as  Amer- 
ican Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.;  or  a 
public  corporation  accountable  directly  to 
the  government,  such  as  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority,  the  British  Poet  Office,  or 
Canadten  NaUonal  Railways.  Would  a  change 
In  form  today  help  to  solve  It*  maeslve 
problems? 


WHAT   IS    WaOKO    WITH   TH«    POST   OmCK 

Twenty  years  ago,  the  Hoover  Commission 
recommended  that  the  Poet  Office  be  taken 
out  of  politics.  For  nearly  a  generation,  Con- 
grees  has  known  that  nearly  all  the  Ills  of 
the  Poet  Office  are  traceable  to  political  inter- 
vention In  postal  operations.  In  April,  1967, 
following  a  speech  by  Postmaster  Oeneral 
Lawrence  F.  O'Brien  advocating  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Poet  Office  Department,  President 
Johnson  appointed  a  Commission  to  examine 
the  Department's  problems  and  make  rec- 
ommendations for  their  solution.  Totoarda 
Postal  Excellence,  the  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Postal  OrganlEatlon, 
concluded  that  a  public  postal  corporation 
could  most  effectively  address  these  problems. 
Personnel:  With  716.000  employees,  the 
Post  Office  Department  Is  one  of  the  nation's 
largest  employers.  Unfortunately,  five  out  of 
six  employees  are  In  one  of  the  five  lowest 
pay  grades.  Although  the  uniform  nationwide 
pay  scale  makes  posUl  Jobs  attractive  in 
outlying  areas  where  living  costs  are  low, 
it  Is  difficult — often  Impossible — to  attract 
capable  recruits  In  sufficient  numbers  for 
major  urban  centers,  where  living  costs  are 
high  and  postal  needs  greatest.  Moreover, 
working  conditions  In  most  post  offices  are 
extremely  unpleasant:  antiquated  buildings 
have  poor  beating  systems.  Inadequate  locker, 
dining,  and  sanitary  facilities,  and  generally 
dismal  decor.  Poor  training  programs  make 
advancement  unlikely;  Indeed,  toui  out  of 
Ave  postal  employees  retire  in  the  same  grade 
as  they  entered  the  Department.  It  has  been 
claimed  that  political  considerations  enter 
into  promotions,  even  at  the  lowest  levels. 

Political  considerations  affect  appoint- 
ments of  top  officials  In  all  government  de- 
partmente,  but  the  Poet  Office  Is  unique  in 
that  the  top  25.000  management  poettlons— 
postmaster  positions  at  principal  poet  of- 
fices— are  political  appointees,  selected  by  t!ie 
President  with  Senate  confirmation.  Although 
the  formal  procedure  calls  for  selection  from 
ellglbles  certified  by  the  ClvU  Service  Com- 
mission, the  process  Is  In  fact  more  cynical. 
An  "advisor."  usually  the  local  Congreasman 
of  the  political  party  In  power,  tranamlto  the 
choice  of  local  party  leaders  to  the  Postmas- 
ter General.  If  the  chosen  man  does  not 
qualify  on  the  examination,  he  is  often 
named  acting  Postmaster,  and  new  examina- 
tions scheduled  until  he  does  qualify.  To 
date — despite  the  Introduction  In  the  last 
few  years  of  nearly  one  hundred  bills  de- 
signed to  remedy  the  situation — attempts  to 
eliminate  poUtical  appointment  of  Postmas- 
ters have  been  futile.  Postmaster  General 
Blount  has  annoimced  the  elimination  of 
the  "advisor"  system  In  his  appointments  of 
new  postmasters,  and  President  Nixon  has 
announced  support  of  proposed  legislation 
to  eliminate  Senate  confirmation,  but  the 
fate  of  theee  moves  must  again  await  the  ac- 
tion of  Congress.  Until  then,  the  managers 
of  the  Department  will  continue  to  be  chosen 
by  a  process  careftilly  designed  to  avoid  con- 
siderations of  their  merits.  Prom  I960  to  1967. 
two-thirds  of  the  postmaster  appointees  were 
chosen  from  outside  the  postal  system. 

Finance:  Aside  from  its  staggering  size,  the 
most  significant  aspect  of  the  postal  deficit 
is  that  it  is  not  the  responsibility  of  the  Post 
Office  Department.  The  Poet  Office  does  not 
set  lU  rates;  Congress  sets  them.  Nominally 
they  are  set  in  accord  with  the  mandates  of 
the  Poetal  Policy  Act,  but  in  actuality  they 
are  the  product  of  undisclosed  political  con- 
siderations. Ideally,  rates  should  be  set  at 
or  about  the  break-even  point  for  all  services 
except  thoee  for  which  a  policy  of  subsidy 
has  specifically  been  adopted.  But  the  De- 
partment's figures  show  a  small  profit  on 
first-claaa  mall  and  enormous  deficits  on  sec- 
ond-, third-  and  fourth-class.  Although  the 
validity  of  theee  statistics  has  been  called 
Into  doubt,  there  Is  every  Indication  that  the 
nvoet  sophisticated  cost-accumulation  system 
would  have  little  effect  on  the  financial  pic- 
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ture  of  the  Department  under  the  preeent 
rate-making  structure. 

Nor  does  the  Department  have  much  more 
control  over  Its  expenditures  than  Its  In- 
come. The  budgetary  procees  begins  some 
fifteen  months  before  actual  expenditures; 
Congress  appropriates  funds  for  annual  use 
In  six  oategorlee,  of  which  some  80  per  cent  Is 
spent  in  the  category  of  operations.  The  de- 
tailed appropriation  process  is  directed  to- 
ward assuring  appropriate  approval  and  le- 
gality of  expenditures,  rather  than  efficiency 
of  financial  operations.  Financial  statements 
show  appropriation  headings,  not  useful  fi- 
nancial reexilta.  And  in  periods  of  fiscal  aus- 
terity, Congrees  cuts  appropriations  without 
knowledge  or  regard  for  postal  operations. 

The  appropriation  process  has  had  a  devas- 
tating effect  on  postal  modernization.  Despite 
the  existence  of  proven  time-  and  labor-sav- 
ing mall-handling  devices,  many  major  postal 
centers  have  done  without  them.  The  opti- 
cal-scanning letter-sorting  machine,  now  In 
experimental  operation  In  Detroit,  will  pro- 
duce enormous  savings  when  perfected  and 
spread  throughout  the  system.  But  Congress 
has  not  appropriated  sufficient  funds  to  In- 
troduce even  earlier-generation  mechanized 
equipment  In  major  postal  centers.  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.  devotes  more 
than  one-third  of  Its  annual  revenues  to 
capital  expenditures,  but  Congress  appro- 
priates a  paltry  2  per  cent  of  posted  revenues 
to  capital  Improvement.  When  AT&T  Intro- 
duced nationwide  direct-distance  dialing,  the 
Post  Office  was  stlU  sorting  mall  into  the  49- 
compartment  cases  created  by  Ben  Franklin. 

Operational  Autonomy:  Just  as  In  the  areas 
of  personnel  and  finance,  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment Is  subject  to  pervasive  outside  con- 
trol over  all  other  aspects  of  Its  operations. 
Construction,  transportation,  contracting.  In- 
ternal management,  are  all  the  subject  of 
some  800  pages  of  statutes  Eind  regulations 
governing  the  Department.  Congressional 
hearings  In  1968  reported  the  case  of  a  lost 
lock  box  key  that  was  ultimately  resolved 
only  by  the  office  of  the  Postmastar  Oeneral. 

So  detailed  Is  the  process  for  authorizing 
new  poetal  construction  that  a  five-year  pe- 
riod elapses  between  decision  to  construct 
new  postal  facilities  and  actual  construction. 
When  new  buildings  are  constructed,  as 
postal  logistics  experts  will  testify,  they 
should  be  placed  near  trunk  roads  and  air- 
ports, since  mall  moves  by  air.  and  highway 
access  Is  critical.  Nevertheless,  major  new 
facilities,  such  as  those  In  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land, and  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey,  are  located 
In  downtown  areas.  City  traffic,  of  course, 
makes  movement  of  mall  from  such  centers 
difficult  and  slow,  but  the  Department  has 
no  say  In  their  placement.  The  Jersey  City 
facility.  Indeed.  Is  now  under  Investigation 
for  piuported  Mafia  Infiuence  In  construction 
and  subcontracting. 

Similar  constraints  apply  In  so  major  an 
area  as  choice  of  the  modes  of  mall  trans- 
portation. The  Department  has  difficulty,  for 
example.  In  using  freight  forwarders  and 
truck  common  carriers,  even  where  these 
services  are  cheaper  than  rail  transporta- 
tion. Congressman  Steed.  In  bearings  on 
postal  operations,  summarized  the  extent  of 
control  over  operations  by  the  Poetmaster 
GeuaraX: 

...  At  the  present  time,  as  the  manager 
of  the  Poet  Office  Department,  you  have  no 
control  over  your  workload,  you  have  no  con- 
trol over  the  rates  of  revenue,  you  have  no 
control  over  the  pay  ratee  of  the  employees 
that  you  employ,  you  have  very  little  control 
over  the  conditions  of  the  service  of  these 
employees,  you  have  virtually  no  control,  by 
the  nature  of  It,  of  your  phyBlcal  faculties, 
and  you  have  only  a  limited  control,  at  best, 
over  the  transportation  facilities  that  you 
are  compelled  to  use — all  of  which  adds  up 
to  a  staggering  amoimt  of  "no  control"  In 
terms  of  the  duties  you  have  to  perform. 

The  pervasive  problems  of  the  Post  Office 
Department   are   subject   to   solution   only 


through  large-scale  disengagement  by  the 
government.  This  Is  hardiy  hews.  This  course 
was  recommended,  by  one  means  or  another, 
by  the  Hoover  Commission,  the  President's 
Commission  on  Poetal  Organizations,  and — 
In  a  comparable  situation — by  the  British 
Select  Committee  on  Nationalized  Industnes 
reporting  on  the  British  Poet  Office. 

WHAT  ABX  THX  AI.TERNATIVE8T 

One '  solution  to  governmental  problems, 
particularly  when  they  Involve  business  oper- 
ations. Is  to  spin  them  off  to  private  Industry. 
Two  private-Industry  alternatives  are  open 
to  the  poetal  service:  either  sell  the  entire 
system  to  a  business  corporation,  or  simply 
allow  free  private  competition  through  repeal 
of  the  statutory  poetal  monopoly.  Either 
presents  great  problems.  No  single  Investor 
or  g^up  of  Investors  would  snap  up  the 
opportunity  to  buy  an  unprofitable  and 
archaic  enterprise  for  a  present  value  of 
some  $1.7  billion,  requiring  another  $6  bil- 
lion In  Immediate  modernization.  And  simply 
opening  poetal  operations  to  competition 
leaves  unanswered  the  question  of  what  to  do 
with  existing  faculties  and  employees.  Nor 
does  It  face  the  fact  that  much  of  the  required 
postal  service,  after  the  cream  has  been 
skimmed  In  profitable  local  delivery,  would 
sttll  have  to  be  provided — perhaps  with  even 
greater  deficits — by  the  existing  system. 
Neither  alternative  faces  the  enormous  polit- 
ical difficulties  of  attempting  so  radical  a 
change  In  ownership  and  control. 

The  public  corporation  Is  a  tenable  alter- 
native, both  poUtlcally  and  operationally. 
Among  the  many  forms  In  which  government 
has  conducted  its  activities,  the  public  cor- 
poration has  a  long  and  respected  history. 
Indeed.  In  the  United  States  It  dates  back  to 
the  Bank  of  North  America,  chartered  by  the 
Continental  Congress  In  1781.  The  combina- 
tion of  buslnees  autonomy  and  political  re- 
sponsibility that  characterizes  this  form  has 
led  to  lt«  use  for  many  stata  and  federal  pur- 
poses, for  example,  electric  power  production, 
ports,  bridges,  airports,  and  financing  In- 
stitutions. The  Tennessee  Valley  Auth<nlty 
Is  closely  analogous  to  the  Poet  Office  In  Ita 
commercial  power  production;  and  the  U.K., 
Canada,  and  other  nations  have  used  public 
corporations  to  run  numerous  Industries  In- 
cluding, In  some  coses,  the  malls.  Creation  of 
a  public  postal  corporation  would  require  a 
departure  from  traditional  government  oper- 
ation of  the  Post  Office,  but  that  change 
would  be  precisely  what  Is  needed  to  revital- 
ize the  system.  The  public  corporation  Idea 
Is  not  startllngly  original,  not  unique,  and 
not  untried. 

Possessed  of  substantial  autonomy  In  fi- 
nance, personnel,  and  operations,  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  has  been  highly  suc- 
cessful by  any  measure.  It  has  repaid  much 
of  the  government's  Initial  Investment  and, 
While  rettimlng  Income  to  the  government 
on  ita  remaining  Investment,  now  conducts 
Its  commercial  op>eratlons  at  a  break-even 
point.  Its  record  of  labor  relations  Is  excep- 
tional. Instrumental  In  achieving  these  suc- 
cesses are  the  powers  granted  to  TVA:  ex- 
emption from  the  olvll  SM-vlce  system,  au- 
thority to  sell  bonds  for  capital  financing, 
rate-making  power,  general  managerial  au- 
tonomy, and  scrupulous  elimination — ^by 
statute — of  political  Interference  In  opera- 
tional decisions.  While  the  British  national- 
ized industries  have  not  achieved  quite  so 
admirable  a  record,  the  successful  Industriee 
have  similarly  been  characterized  by  a  sub- 
stantial degree  of  autonomy,  considerably 
greater  than  that  of  a  government  depart- 
ment. 

KSSKNTIAL   rBATTTSXS  OT  A  POSTAI,   COKPOaATION 

The  Board  of  Directors:  Whatever  form  a 
reorganized  Poet  Office  takes,  an  essential 
feature  will  be  greatly  Increased  autonomy 
both  In  matters  of  major  policy  and  In  day- 
to-day  operations.  The  essentially  business 
operations  of  the  Post  Office  should  be  Insu- 


lated from  Congressional  and  Executive  In- 
terference except  on  matters  of  overriding 
natloncJ  p<^cy.  Virtually  essential  to  this 
Insulation  Is  a  board  of  directors,  but  such 
a  board  m\ist  be  constituted  differently  from 
the  board  of  private  corp>oratlons.  Most  ma- 
jor private  corporations  today  have  "mixed" 
boards  of  directors,  composed  In  part  of  out- 
side, part-time  directors  and  In  part  of  In- 
side, full-time  officer-directors.  The  advan- 
tages claimed  for  this  system  are  two:  out- 
siders provide  i>erspectlve,  vision,  and  objec- 
tivity, while  Insiders  supply  detailed  knowl- 
edge and  Immediate  responsibility  for  re- 
sults. Ever  since  Berle  and  Means'  landmark 
sttidy  of  1932,  It  has  been  vmderstood  that 
corporate  management — the  board  of  direc- 
tors— tends  to  perp>et\iate  Itself  or  Ita  desig- 
nees through  use  of  the  proxy  system.  Thus, 
the  board  In  most  of  those  corporations  Is 
"controlled"  by  the  full-time  Insider-officers. 

The  board  of  a  public  postal  corporation 
should  be  named  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  consistently  with  prior  prac- 
tice. The  board  structure  proposed  by  the 
President's  Oommlsslon  on  Postal  Organiza- 
tion Is.  like  Its  commercial  counterparts, 
mixed:  six  part-time  Presidential  appointees, 
and  three  full-time  officer-directors  named 
by  the  six.  Such  a  board  gives  great  power 
to  generally  uninformed  outsiders  who — un- 
like the  outsiders  In  private  corp>oratlons — 
are  not  effectively  subordinate  to  the  officer- 
directors.  Moreover,  early  experience  with 
TVA's  combined  pwUcy-operations  board  of 
directors  was  disastrous;  the  board  of  a  pub- 
lic corporation  should  be  concerned  with 
policy  only.  A  Presldentlally  appointed  full- 
tlme  pxullcy  board  such  as  TVA's  has  fotir 
major  virtues: 

A  degree  of  executive  supervision  through 
naming  of  the  board. 

Necessary  Insulation  of  executives  from 
politics,  through  board  appointment. 

An  Informed  full-time  board  of  directors, 
and  executives  responsible  to  the  board. 

Separation  of  policy  (the  bocud)  and  op- 
erations (the  executives). 

Personnel:  No  px>stal  reorganization  will  be 
effective  without  total  elimination  of  political 
Infiuence  In  appointment  of  postal  employees 
and  executives.  Postmaster  General  Blount 
has  taken  the  first  steps  in  this  direction, 
and  legislation  proposed  by  President  Nixon 
Will.  If  enacted,  go  a  long  way  toward  meeting 
the  problem.  However,  nothing  short  of  ex- 
emption from  the  civil  service  laws  will  fully 
solve  the  Post  Office's  personnel  problems. 

Exemption  from  civil  service  would  not  be 
unprecedented.  Nor  would  It  herald  peUtlcal 
Intervention  or  labor  strife.  TVA,  which  has 
enjoyed  such  an  exemption  from  the  outset, 
has  had  excellent  labor  relations  and  vir- 
tually total  political  Insulation  In  Its  per- 
sonnel process.  For  executives  of  a  p>o6tal 
corporation,  civil  service  exemption  would 
have  two  virtues:  greater  flexibility  in  asstgn- 
Ing  responslblUtlee  and  determining  pay 
grades,  and  potentially  higher  salaries.  There 
Is  rigidity  In  the  civil  service  system,  much 
of  which  might  be  avoided  through  a  per- 
sotmel  system  tailored  specifically  to  the  Post 
Office.  Moreover,  the  disparity  between  com- 
I>en8ation  of  executives  In  major  American 
coiporatlons  and  compensation  of  postal  offi- 
cials Is  great.  The  Post  Office,  unlike  the  Jus- 
tice Dep>artment  or  the  Department  of  Inte- 
rior. Is  a  business;  It  requires  long-termed 
business  executives  for  ita  direction.  The 
recommendations  of  the  Kappel  Commission 
on  Executive  Pay  will  go  a  distance  towards 
eliminating  the  compensation  gap,  but  it  will 
still  prove  difficult  to  attract  a  top  corporate 
executive  for  a  salary  probably  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  what  he  Is  worth  in  Industry. 

The  advantages  of  dvll  service  exemption 
for  laborers  and  other  non-executives  are 
also  twofold.  For  the  first  place,  exemption 
would  provide  Increased  flexlblUty  In  hiring, 
assignment,  evaluation,  and  discipline — In 
short,  a  personnel  system  tailored  to  pxwtal 
needs.  Secondly,  exemption  would  mean  that 
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•t  long  last  labor-management  problem* 
ooiUd  be  tackled  by  gentilne  ooUectlTe  bar- 
galnlnc — a*  oppoaed  to  leglaJatlye  lobbying. 
Any  argument  that  elimination  of  civil  mtt- 
lc«  wlU  open  the  floodgatea  to  political  In- 
fluence can  be  dlamlaaed  readily.  Aside  from 
the  fact  that  the  Department  la  preaently 
Inundated  with  political  appolntmenta,  refer- 
ence may  be  made  to  TV  A — alao  civil  aerrlce 
exempt — where  political  Influence  la  unheard 
of.  Pear*  of  loas  of  penalon  and  seniority 
rlgbta  may  similarly  be  answered,  by  statu- 
tory preaerratlon  of  these  rights. 

Interestingly,  the  most  powerful  objections 
to  such  a  proposal — an  Indeed  to  postal  re- 
form generally — Is  likely  to  come  from  or- 
ganized labor.  For  the  existing  system  of  stat- 
utory pay  scales  provides  organized  labor 
with  a  powerful  weapon — the  lobby.  Elimi- 
nation of  this  weapon  will  necessarily  en- 
ooimter  opposition  unless  replaced  with  an- 
other— the  strike.  TVA  has  a  strike-ban.  as 
do  other  government  corporations.  However. 
AT&T  and  other  Industries  of  equal  magni- 
tude and  importance  to  the  Poet  Office  have 
no  such  prohibition.  Tradition  and  precedent 
aside,  the  arguments  8Lgalnst  the  Post 
Office  strikes  seem  no  more  convincing  than 
those  'Sgalnst  telephone  and  airline  strikes. 
n  labor 'Opposition  can  be  overcome  only  by 
granting  a  right  to  strike,  the  Administra- 
tion should  pay  that  price  for  reorganiza- 
tion. In  the  long  run,  I  submit,  such  a  price 
would  be  low. 

Finance:  It  Is  In  the  area  of  finance  (rate 
structiire.  capital  expendltxires.  borrowing, 
budgets,  and  auditing)  that  freedom  of  ac- 
tion tends  to  be  most  Important — and  con- 
troversial. Occasional  fears  are  expressed  that 
given  free  rein,  a  postal  corporation  would 
set  prohibitive  rates  for  imattractlve  serv- 
ices, eliminate  essential  but  unprofitable  op- 
erations, and  gather  huge  profits.  Of  course, 
no  such  corporation  would  be  unregulated. 
The  President's  Commission  on  Postal  Orga- 
nization, for  example,  suggested  regulation  of 
rates  and  conditions  of  services  by  an  Internal 
board  of  rate  commissioners.  Another  poesl- 
blllty  would  be  to  create  a  separate  govern- 
ment agency  to  regulate  rates  and  condi- 
tions of  service,  or  to  vest  such  authority  In 
an  expcmded  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission. 

Whatever  form  rate  regulation  takes,  two 
characteristics  of  the  ratemaklng  scheme  will 
be  essential:  1)  the  Initiative  for  setting 
rates  and  conditions  of  service  must  be  In 
the  postal  corporation;  and  3)  the  corpora- 
tion should  be  required  to  break  even  and  to 
set  rates  on  an  economic  basis.  Subsidies,  If 
determined  to  be  necessary,  should  be  sepa- 
rately funded  by  Congress.  Break-even  op- 
eration— Including  possibly  a  return  on  the 
government's  invested  capital — Is  desirable 
to  avoid  the  enormous  Indirect  subsidy  paid 
by  the  taxpayer  to  the  users  of  80  per  cent 
of  the  mall  service.  American  business.  Post 
Office  Department  statistics  Indicate  that  to 
achieve  break-even  operation,  rates  on  first- 
class  mall  should  be  kept  relatively  constant, 
but  third-class  rates  Increased  about  one- 
third  and  second-class  rates  nearly  tripled. 
Break-even  operation  ia  possible.  All  avail- 
able data  Indicates  that  the  demand  curves 
for  all  classes  of  mall  are  remarkably  In- 
elastic, and  that  only  a  few  marginal  users 
of  thlrd-claas  maU  would  be  seriously  af- 
fected by  rate  Increases. 

The  advantage  of  granting  the  Post  Office 
Initiative  In  setting  Its  rates  and  services  Is 
that  the  corporation  must  come  forward  with 
economic  and  operational  Justlflcatlons  for 
Its  proposals.  More  Importantly,  changes  from 
these  proposals  must  be  publicly  explained 
by  the  body  that  would  make  such  changes, 
whether  regulatory  agency  or  Congress.  To- 
day, by  contrast,  the  lobbjrlng  process  for 
favorable  rates  Is  Isirgely  covert,  and  Congress 
seU  rates  at  the  deficit  level  while  the  Post 
Office  Department  takes  the  blame. 

The  Department's  Inability  to  make  neces- 
sary capital  expenditures  resU  with  ths  ap- 


propriation process.  Congress  will  not  appro- 
prlats  tbs  nscessary  funds,  and  It  is  literally 
Impossible  to  pay  for  improvements — now 
sstUnated  to  require  (fi  billion — out  of  rats 
Increases.  The  postal  corporation  should  be 
given  authority  to  raise  capital  funds  through 
the  sale  of  bonds.  TVA  has  used  Its  bond- 
Issuing  auth<»lty  to  advantage.  Indeed,  de- 
spite their  lack  of  a  U.8.  Treasury  guaranty. 
It  has  sec\ired  a  "Trlple-A"  rating  for  lU 
bonds.  Such  authority  for  a  postal  corpora- 
tion, perhaps  augmented  by  a  Treasury  guar- 
anty during  the  early  years,  would  be  of 
Inestimable  value  in  bringing  postal  opera- 
tions Into  the  twentieth  century. 

Finally,  the  budget  and  appropriation  proc- 
ess should  be  adjusts*^  meet  the  bualneas 
needs  of  the  Post  Office  J  Full  business-type 
budgets  and  financial  stiUements.  as  well  as 
commercial  audits,  should"^  Introduced,  and 
the  corporation  permitted  to  expend  Its  re- 
ceipts outside  of  the  limitations  of  the  ap- 
propriation process. 

WILL   POSTAL   KKTOaif    BS   arFSC'l'lVlT 

Creation  of  a  posUl  corporation,  by  itself, 
will  not  InlUate  a  golden  age  for  the  Post 
Office.  In  fact,  unless  certain  critical  elements 
of  autonomy  are  secured,  no  Improvement 
can  be  expected.  The  virtue  of  the  corpora- 
tion approach,  as  opposed  to  piecemeal  re- 
form. Is  that  it  can  be  used  to  secure  aU  the 
necessary  reforms  at  once,  and  to  untie  for 
all  time  the  Congressional  apronstrlngs.  The 
President's  Commission  on  Postal  Organiza- 
tion predlcu  savings  of  some  20  per  cent  In 
a  five-  to  ten-year  period  if  Its  proposals  are 
enacted.  If  such  savings  do  materialize  they 
win  of  course  be  welcomed.  It  may  be  safely 
said,  however,  that  a  reorganization  which 
does  no  more  than  cut  back  the  rising  postal 
deficit  while  maintaining  reasonable  rates 
and  service  wlU  be  hailed  as  a  success.  The 
task  Is  not  yet  to  transform  the  Post  Office 
into  a  model  of  American  enterprise,  but 
almply  to  stave  off  rigor  mortis. 


TAX  PAVORmSM 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
it  la  clear  that  there  is  a  genuine  "tax- 
payers' revolt"  sweeping  the  country  In 
protest  against  rapidly  rising  local,  State, 
and  Federal  taxes  and  against  our  In- 
come tax  law  replete  with  loopholes.  It 
is  clear  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  gen- 
uine tax  reform. 

The  President  has  submitted  his  pro- 
posals to  the  Congress  and  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  and  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives are  presently  considering 
these  as  well  as  other  proposals  for  plug- 
ging tax  loopholes  and  correcting  In- 
equities in  our  tax  laws. 

Senators  are  aware  that  the  Treasury 
Department  officials  have  quasi-legisla- 
tive authority  in  interpreting  tax  legis- 
lation. Unfortunately,  there  are  cases  in 
which  tills  power  has  been  abused  and 
in  which  the  intent  of  Congress  was  not 
followed.  Recently,  Sanford  Watzman, 
investigative  reporter  In  the  Washington 
bureau  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
wrote  a  penetrating  series  of  articles  in- 
volving a  decision  by  Treasury  Depart- 
ment officials  which  appears  to  be  a  case 
of  blatant  tax  favoritism  which  operated 
for  the  benefit  of  one  specific  firm. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this  sub- 
ject and  of  increasing  widespread  inter- 
est in  reforming  our  tax  laws  and  proce- 
dures, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
series  of  articles  written  by  Mr.  Watz- 
man and  published  in  the  Plain  Dealer 
of  Cleveland  on  April  27,  28,  and  29,  be 
printed  in  the  Rccoas  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Plain  Dealer,  Apr.  27,  198B] 

RaOTTLATIOK    OlVKB    Hanna    Oki    FlSJf    Tax 
BSXAK    nf    Mn.LION8 

(By  Sanford  Watsman) 

WASHnfOTON. — Under  a  "special"  govern- 
ment regulation.  In  one  of  the  largest  cases 
ever  to  turn  on  a  single  Issue,  a  subsidiary 
of  the  Hanna  Mining  Co.  of  Cleveland  has 
been  allowed  to  avoid  payment  of  910  mll- 
Uon  to  930  mlUlon  In  federal  taxes. 

Hanna's  offspring,  the  Iron  Ore  Co.  of 
Canada  (IOC) ,  got  the  opening  It  wanted  In 
the  closing  days  of  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion. A  regulation  tailored  for  IOC  was  put 
on  the  books,  resulting  In  a  tax  return  of 
zero  money  owed. 

As  a  decree  applying  across  the  board, 
helping  any  company  with  a  case  that  fltsi 
the  regulation  does  not  name  any  corpora- 
tion. It  was  drafted  In  such  a  way,  however 
as  to  make  It  unlikely  that  any  other  com- 
pany could  benefit. 

The  break  came  for  Hanna  after  the  case 
had  been  pending  seven  years.  In  its  fight 
with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  Hanna 
lost  every  roiuid.  But  higher  authorities 
speeded  action  at  the  end  to  Uft  Hanna's  hand 
In  victory. 

It  was  not  the  edict  Itself  that  raised  eye- 
brows In  the  IBS  building  and  produced 
crlUcal  remarks  there.  Rather,  it  was  the  way 
It  was  written  and  the  procedure  followed. 

As  to  the  merits  of  the  case,  the  few  who 
know  the  facts  acknowledged  that  IOC,  the 
Hanna  subsidiary,  had  good  legal  argurnenta 
which  could  have  swayed  a  court.  But  the 
reguUtlon  spared  IOC  the  necessity  of  going 
to  court,  or  of  paying  up. 

A  Hanna  spokesman  asserted  In  an  Inter- 
view with  the  Plain  Dealer  that  the  Treasury 
Department  action  had  saved  IOC  $10  mll- 
Uon.  An  authoritative  rival  figure  computed 
for  this  reporter  was  $20  million. 

Other  estimates  by  tax  specialists  not  as 
close  to  the  case  range  higher. 

The  top  official  Identified  as  being  Involved 
— although  he  denied  an  active  role— was 
former  treasury  secretary  Henry  H.  Fowler, 
IRS  Is  a  part  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

In  addition  to  taking  Its  case  to  Fowler 
Hanna  enlisted  the  aid  of  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment, which  Interceded  for  the  company. 

The  other  principals  were  Stanley  8.  Sur- 
rey, then  assistant  secretary  of  the  treasury 
for  tax  policy,  and  Sheldon  S.  Cohen  IRS 
commissioner  untu  the  NUon  administra- 
tion. 

It  was  Surrey  who  ordered  his  staff  to  write 
the  pro-Hanna  regulation.  He  took  this 
acUon  after  the  chief  counsel  of  IRS  refused 
three  times  to  grant  relief  to  the  company 
and  after  Cohen  decUned  twice  to  Issue  a 
favorable  ruling. 

Surrey  himself  rejected  Hanna's  argument 
the  first  time  the  case  was  presented  to  him. 
In  the  end,  both  he  and  Cohen  signed  the 
regulation  that  laid  the  Issue  to  rest.  It  was 
approved  by  them  on  Jan.  9,  1969 —  11  days 
before  they  left  office. 

The  Issue  was  IOC's  ellglbUlty  to  pay  Its 
taxes  In  a  special  way— by  filing  what  Is 
known  as  a  consolidated  return.  It  did  file 
such  a  return  In  1969  and  1960  with  the  IRS 
district  director  in  Cleveland. 

The  return  treated  IOC  and  Its  own  wholly 
owned  subsidiary,  the  Quebec,  North  Shore 
and  Labrador  Railway  Co.,  as  a  single  tax- 
paying  entity. 

The  railroad  runs  from  Seven  Islands,  a 
Canadian  port  on  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway, 
to  the  ore  fields  at  Knob  Lake,  some  350 
miles  to  the  north. 

Starting  in  1960,  and  without  Interruption 
since  then,  the  railroad  has  been  paying  divi- 
dends to  Its  parent  corporation. 

In  1960  these  payments  totaled  $34.4  mil- 
lion. In  addition,  IOC  that  year  realized  a 
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gain  of  $12.1  million  from  the  sale  of  rolling 
stock  to  the  ndlroad. 

If  a  consolidated  return  were  In  order,  these 
Items  could  be  eliminated  from  IOC's  tax- 
able income — meaning  that  IOC  could  retain 
the  earnings  tax-free. 

The  problem  that  arose  was  whether  the 
railroad  could  be  treated  for  tax  purposes 
as  a  domestic  (U.S.)  corporation,  although 
It  had  been  chartered  in  Canada. 

If  It  were  held  to  be  a  strictly  foreign 
entity.  It  could  not  be  Included  In  a  consoli- 
dated tax  retiu-n  with  IOC,  which  was  Incor- 
ported  In  Delaware  In  1949. 

In  that  event,  the  gains  realized  by  IOC 
would  be  considered  Income  and  held  tax- 
able by  the  TTnlted  States. 

Section  1604  (D)  of  the  U.S.  Intenua  Rev- 
enue code  assigns  domestic  status  to  for- 
eign subsidiaries  of  an  American  company — 
providing  that  the  subsidiary  was  organized 
because  the  laws  of  the  host  country  do  not 
permit  an  American  corporation  to  operate 
within  Its  borders. 

This  section  of  the  code  dates  to  the  rev- 
enue act  of  1928.  While  It  applies  to  Canada 
■s  well  as  Mexico,  it  was  put  In  the  code 
because  of  problems  that  arose  over  American 
business  operations  In  Mexico. 

When  the  consolidated  return  was  filed, 
IRS  officials  In  Cleveland  questioned  It.  They 
argued  that  Canadian  law  does  not  bar  Amer- 
ican companies  from  Canada.  It  would  fol- 
low, then,  that  the  foreign  railroad  could 
not  qualify  as  a  domestic  (U.S.)  corpora- 
tion. 

IOC  countered  that,  while  there  was  no 
explicit  prohibition  In  Canadian  law,  there 
was  an  implicit  government  policy — backed 
by  historical  precedent — which  had  the  same 
effect. 

Cleveland  officials  asked  IRS  headquarters 
here  for  a  ruling.  In  September  1961,  IRS 
sent  out  an  agent  from  its  office  of  interna- 
tional operations  to  examine  the  returns. 

The  fight — with  Its  many  long  counts — had 
begun. 

Meantime,  IOC  continued  to  file  consoli- 
dated returns  for  subsequent  years  pending 
a  final  decision.  Railroad  payments  to  IOC 
kept  rolling  In,  reaching  a  total  of  $136.3 
million  by  the  end  of  1968. 

Despite  these  earnings,  IOC  did  not  pay 
a  penny  In  taxes  to  the  United  States  In 
those  years.  Comptany  officials  assert  that 
tax  liability  was  wiped  out  by  foreign  tax 
credits   and   other  special   allowances. 

The  dispute  has  been  over  the  1960  re- 
turn. Apparently,  a  challenge  for  the  other 
years  was  not  In  the  cards,  even  had  IOC 
been  forced  to  back  down  from  a  consolidated 
return. 

By  now.  the  company  has  built  up  a  sur- 
plus credit  of  $30  mlUlon  on  taxes  paid  to 
Canada.  This  money  Is  deductible,  dollar  for 
dollar,  on  returns  filed  with  IRS.  The  credit 
has  run  through  the  19608,  leaving  the  sur- 
plus available  for  the  future. 

When  Cohen  denied  a  favorable  ruling  to 
IOC,  all  poaslblUties  of  relief  from  IRS  It- 
self had  been  exhausted.  Only  the  IRS  com- 
missioner— and  no  higher  authority — has  the 
power  to  issue  a  tax  ruling. 

But  one  more  avenue  remained  open  to 
Hanna  as  an  alternative  to  going  to  court.  It 
led  beyond  IRS  to  the  Treasury  Department, 
which  shares  responsibility  with  IRS  for  tax 
regulations. 

Ordinarily,  regulations  are  drafted  or 
changed  only  after  Congress  amends  an  old 
law  or  enacts  a  new  one.  The  regulations  In- 
terpret the  law,  giving  guidance  on  how  It 
Is  to  be  applied. 

There  Is  a  difference  between  an  IRS  com- 
missioner's ruling  and  a  regulation.  A  ruling 
resolves  a  particular  case.  A  regulation — like 
a  law — lays  down  a  broad  policy. 

A  complicated  procedure  has  evolved  for 
promulgating  new  regulations.  Usually,  It 
starts  with  a  "proposed  riile  maklng*'- 
inltua  draft. 


This  Is  published  In  the  Federal  Register 
as  a  public  document.  Interested  parties  are 
given  an  opportunity  to  comment  on  the 
proposal,  after  which  a  public  hearing  may 
be  held.  Then  the  regulation  Is  republished 
In  final  form. 

For  a  regulation  to  become  effective,  It 
must  be  signed  by  two  persons — the  assistant 
secretary  for  tax  policy  and  the  IRS  commis- 
sioner. A  refusal  by  either  one  to  sign  kills 
the  proposal. 

What  had  set  the  stage  for  the  Hanna  con- 
troversy was  the  fact  that  the  then  existing 
regulation,  based  on  section  1604  (D),  did 
little  more  than  restate  the  law.  This  opened 
both  law  and  regulations  to  varying  Inter- 
pretations. 

So  far  as  Cohen  and  his  staff  were  con- 
cerned, the  law  was  clear.  But  the  company 
felt  IRS  was  being  unfair  and  rigid  In  Its 
rendering  of  the  statute. 

Surrey's  order  that  a  new  and  expanded 
regulation  be  written  was  carried  out  by  pub- 
lication of  his  proposal  la  the  Register  on 
Nov.  2,  1968,  Just  before  the  presidential 
election. 

As  a  statement  of  general  policy,  the  pro- 
spective new  regulation  turned  out  to  be 
surprisingly  sf)eclflc. 

It  said:  "the  term  'laws  of  such  country' 
(Canada  and  Mexico)  Includes  ...  In  addition 
to  explicit  statutory  or  constitutional  provi- 
sions, any  existing  legislative  practice  or 
policy." 

Then  the  specific  language  followed,  with 
the  regulation  offering  an  example  of  a  sit- 
uation that  might  arise.  This  lengthy  sen- 
tence, virtually  a  recitation  of  IOC's  case 
except  that  IOC's  name  was  omitted,  reads: 
"For  example.  If  the  lavra  of  Canada  (SIC — 
not  Mexico)  permit  the  ownership  or  opera- 
tion of  specified  property,  such  as  a  railroad 
(SIC),  only  by  a  person  granted  a  special 
legislative  authorization,  and  It  Is  established 
that  there  is  an  implicit  (SIC)  legislative 
policy  that  such  authorization  would  be 
granted  only  to  a  corporation  organized  un- 
der the  laws  of  such  couutry,  then  a  cor- 
poration organized  under  the  laws  of  Canada 
to  own  or  operate  such  property  will  be  con- 
sidered maintained  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
complying  with  the  laws  of  such  coun- 
try . .  ." 

In  addition  to  the  precise  wording  of  the 
example,  to  other  aspects  of  the  regulation 
proved  Interesting.  Both  had  the  effect  of 
narrowing  the  circle  of  companies  that  might 
be  helped  by  the  edict,  perhaps  eliminating 
all  other  corporations. 

One  of  these  features  was  that  the  regula- 
tion la  retroactive,  applying  only  to  the  tax 
years  before  1966.  The  second  was  that  cer- 
tain qualifying  tests  were  retained  without 
change. 

Retroactivity  stenmied  from  the  fact  that 
IRS  has  two  sets  of  regulations  In  the  con- 
solidated return  area,  one  applying  to  the 
pre-1966  period  and  the  other  to  the  years 
following.  The  reason  Is  that  regulations  In 
this  field  slowly  are  being  revised  as  part  of 
a  general  \indertaklng. 

To  make  the  Hanna  regulation  apply  to  the 
present  and  future,  as  well  as  the  past.  It 
would  have  been  necessary  to  repeat  the  new 
proposal  In  the  poet-1966  regulations. 

The  fact  that  this  was  not  done  prevents 
any  compsiny  from  using  the  regulation 
day,  even  If  It  should  find  that  for  any 
after  1966  its  situation  was  similar 
of  IOC. 

The  Plain  Dealer  was  told  that  an  amend- 
ment to  the  current  regulations  was  also  In- 
tended. However,  this  action  was  postponed 
In  the  rush  to  complete  paperwork  on  the 
pre-1966  regulation.  That  was  the  explana- 
tion given. 

The  restrictive  provision  retained  when  the 
pre-1966  regulation  was  amended  says: 

"The  option  treats  a  foreign  corporation  as 
a  domestic  corporation  so  that  It  may  be  In- 
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eluded  In  a  consolidated  return  must  be 
exercised  at  the  time  of  making  the  consoli- 
dated return,  and  cannot  be  exercised  at  any 
time  thereafter." 

Hanna  met  this  test  because,  as  related 
earlier.  It  had  begim  In  1969  to  file  con- 
solidated returns  on  behalf  of  IOC  and  the 
railroad.  ^ 

The  next  sentence  In  this  section  holds 
that,  once  a  consolidated  return  Is  filed,  the 
filing  must  be  repeated  "each  consecutive 
year  thereafter."  Hanna  also  met  this  test. 

Because  there  was  no  loosening  of  these 
provisions  any  company  seeking  relief  under 
the  new  regulation  would  have  to  show  it 
had  done  exactly  what  IOC  did — that  is, 
produce  a  record  of  consistent  filing  of  con- 
solidated returns. 

When  the  proposed  regulation  was  made 
public,  two  parties  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  comment.  But  their  objec- 
tions missed  the  point.  Clearly,  the  authors 
were  not  aware  of  the  real  reason  for  the  new 
regulation. 

One  comment  was  submitted  by  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  on  behalf  of  members 
of  its  committee  on  foreign  tax  problems. 
The  second  came  from  Chicago  lawyers  for 
the  U.S.  Gypsum  Co. 

The  bar  appeared  puzzled.  Its  members  ob- 
served that  the  decree  "appears  to  apply  only 
to  taxable  years  commencing  before  Jan.  1, 
1966." 

U.S.  Oypsum — and  the  bar  members  to  a 
lesser  extent — were  particularly  concerned 
about  what  Impact  the  edict  might  have  on 
American  organizations  doing  business  in 
Mexico. 

Robert  M.  Guim,  attorney  for  U.S.  Oyp- 
sum, told  The  Plain  Dealer  about  a  conver- 
sation he  had  had  with  Stanley  Weiss,  who 
was  drafting  the  regulation  for  Svirrey. 

"We  felt  that  a  Gypsum  mine  might  prop- 
erly be  cited  as  an  example.  In  the  same  way 
that  a  Canadian  railroad  was,"  Ounn  re- 
called. 

He  added:  "but  our  main  problem  was  that 
we  wanted  to  be  sure  that  the  same  regula- 
tion would  be  made  applicable  for  the  years 
after  1965." 

Gunn  said  to  this  reporter:  "as  you  have 
probably  gathered,  there  was  a  lot  of  urgency 
about  this  regulation  and  a  great  desire  to 
get  It  closed  out  in  January." 

"How  do  you  account  for  that?  Do  you 
think  It  had  anything  to  do  with  the  im- 
pending change  of  administrations,  any 
company,  seeking  relief  under  the  new  regu- 
lation would  have  to  show  It  had  done  ex- 
actly what  IOC  did — that  is,  produce  a  rec- 
ord of  consistent  filing  of  consolidated  re- 
turns? 

"Your  Interpretation  of  that  would  be  as 
good  as  mine.  Why  dent  you  check  with 
Weiss?  For  my  part,  I  was  assured  the  mat- 
ter would  be  taken  care  of  later,  and  I  saw 
no  harm  In  waiting." 

Weiss  has  since  left  the  government. 
Reached  at  bis  law  office  here,  be  was  asked 
what  the  rush  was  about. 

"Well,  this  Issue  bad  been  pending  a  long 
time,  and  there  were  tons  of  paper  on  It," 
Weiss  replied.  "Cohen  and  Surrey  had  already 
decided  it,  and  they  felt  it  ought  to  be  dis- 
posed of  before  they  left." 

In  spite  of  the  comments  by  the  bar  as?,»  J| 
soclation  and  U.S.  Oypsum  counsel,  the  pro- 
posed    regulation     was     adopted     without 
changes.  No  public  bearing  was  held. 

After  Oohen  and  Surrey  signed,  notice  of 
their  action  was  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  on  Jan.  16,  1969 — five  days  before 
the  Johnson  administration  was  replaced  by 
the  new  Republican  team. 

More  than  three  months  later,  there  still 
has  been  no  publication  of  a  proposal  to  re- 
peat the  edict  In  the  current  consolidated 
return  regulations. 

Treasury  officials  told  The  Plain  Dealer  thU 
would  be  done.  But  other  work,  they  said, 
has  priority. 
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Washinotoh. — Stanley  S.  Surrey's  first  rs- 
kctlon  when  approached  about  the  regulation 
that  balled  out  the  Iron  Ore  Co.  of  Canada 
(IOC)  was  to  ask  what  had  become  at  the 
regulation. 

"This  U  a  propoeal,"*  the  former  assistant 
secretary  of  the  treasury  for  tax  policy  re- 
marked casually,  when  a  newsnum  showed 
him  a  tear  sheet  from  the  Federal  Raglater. 
Then  he  added,  "Oh.  It  was  finally  adopted 
as  a  regulation?  And  without  change?" 

In  this  Interview  In  Siurey'a  office  at  Har- 
vard Law  School,  the  name  of  the  taxpayer 
was  not  mentioned. 

While  the  regulation  itself  la  a  public  docu- 
ment, the  case  that  gave  rise  to  It,  like  all 
Individual  tax  cases,  was  confidential. 

Asked  what  had  prompted  the  decree,  Sur- 
rey replied,  "There  were  some  cases  In  the 
Internal   Revenue  Service   and   IRS   needed 
guidance." 
"How  many  cases?" 

"There   aren't   very   many  that  come   up 

under  this  provision  In  the  nature  of  things." 

As  the  Interview  progressed,  gradually  there 

came   an   acknowledgement   that   the   edict 

was'  trac^atile  to  a  single  case. 

Surrey  said,  "No.  you  cant  assume  that, 
because  a  regulation  sets  broad  policy.  It 
always  covers  a  number  of  cases.  But  when 
a  case  does  come  up  under  this  section.  It's 
usually  Important  because  foreign  govern- 
ments are  Involved. 

"lAany  regulations  do  get  promulgated  be- 
cause of  a  partlciilar  problem.  They  don't  rise 
In  the  abstract.  This  regtilatlon  resulted  be- 
cause a  case  came  up  that  brought  this  mat- 
ter to  a  focus." 

At  the  same  time,  Surrey  said,  there  was 
no  way  of  knowing  how  many  other  taxpay- 
ers might  be  affected  by  the  regulation,  now 
or  in  the  future.  He  added  that  there  were 
pending  cases  where  this  was  possible. 

The  reporter  then  asked  Surrey  why  the 
regulation  was  retroactive,  granting  relief 
only  for  the  years  prior  to  1966,  and  only  to 
a  taxpayer  able  to  met  certain  requirements. 
The  former  treasury  official  at  first  con- 
tested this  Interpretation:  he  maintained 
there  was  no  time  cut-off.  But  on  examining 
published  material  shown  him  by  the  Inter- 
viewer. Surrey  appeared  startled. 

He  then  conceded  that  the  reporter  appar- 
ently was  correct.  He  said,  however.  It  had 
been  his  Intention  to  have  the  regulation 
apply  In  the  future  as  well  as  the  past. 

He  asserted  he  did  not  know  why  this  had 
not  been  accomplished,  adding  he  would 
check  It.  Svurey  then  made  It  clear  that  no 
aide  acted  In  his  name. 

He  said,  "I  take  full  responsibility  for  all 
regulations  I  signed,  and  I  reviewed  them 
all." 

Surrey  telephoned  the  reporter  two  dajn 
later  with  an  explanation  for  the  lapse.  He 
said  one  of  his  former  assistants  In  the  Treas- 
vu-y  Department  had  assured  him  that  the 
regulation  would  be  made  effective  for  19M 
and  subsequent  years. 

'"They  are  preparing  a  series  of  technical 
changes  In  the  current-consolldated-retum 
regulations,  and  this  one  will  automatically 
be  In  that  batch,"  Surrey  said.  "Mechanically 
this  Is  the  normal  way  to  do  It,  and  I'm 
satisfied  now." 

In  a  later  telephone  Interview,  tb«  reporter 
cited  that  fact  that  the  file  on  the  propoaed 
regulation  contained  a  comment  on  the 
retroactive  feature.  This  had  been  submit- 
ted by  the  American  Bar  Association. 

Siurey  said.  "I  did  not  get  to  see  all  those 
protests.  My  people  looked  them  over  and 
called  to  my  attention  thoee  of  substantive 
merit.  This  one  dldnt  get  called  to  my 
attention." 

In  this  later  exchange,  the  newaman  said 
he  knew  the  Identity  of  the  taxpayer  and 
asked  why  the  new  regulation.  In  the  proc- 


ess of  being  rewritten,  had  not  been  loos- 
ened so  corporations  other  than  IOC  ooiild 
benefit. 

Surrey  replied  It  was  not  good  practice  to 
Invite  trouble,"  since  the  government  had  no 
way  of  knowing  how  many  taxpayers  would 
seek  relief  If  the  decree  were  broadened. 

He  asserted  the  old  regxilatlon  had  merely 
been  interpreted — not  stretched — by  the  lan- 
guage that  was  added. 

"After  the  case  had  been  pending  for  a 
long  time,  why  was  there  a  rush  to  decide 
it  Just  before  you  left  office?"  Surrey  was 
asked. 

"You  clear  your  desk — that's  sensible  ad- 
ministration," he  replied.  "I  believed  that 
all  problems  that  have  been  answered 
should  be  finished." 

I  was  under  no  pressure.  He  added,  "Abso- 
lutely not.  I  never  had  pressure  to  decide 
any  case.  The  Canadian  government  came 
to  see  the  secretary,  and  he  told  them  I 
was  handling  it." 

The  reporter  asked.  "In  view  of  the  differ- 
ences between  you  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  why  didn't  you  Just  hold  off  and  let 
a  court  decide  the  matter,  if  that  became 
necessary?" 

"That's  not  what  an  administrator  Is  sup- 
posed to  do.  In  my  philosophy,"  Surrey  said. 
"I  was  paid  to  decide  cases  myself.  You  can't 
shrink  from  that;  that's  not  the  way  to  do 
business. 

"Purthermore,  the  matter  got  more  of  a 
public  airing  through  publication  of  the  pro- 
posal in  the  Federal  Register.  It  gave  all  those 
Interested  an  opportunity  to  comment.  In 
court,  you  have  to  be  a  party  to  a  case  or  get 
special  permission  to  make  your  views 
known." 

Surrey  ts  58.  A  graduate  of  Columbia  Law 
School,  he  served  with  the  Treasiuy  Depart- 
ment for  10  years  until  1047.  He  pursued 
an  academic  career  before  returning  to  the 
treasury  as  an  appointee  of  the  Kennedy 
administration. 

He  enjoys  a  high  standing  In  professional 
circles.  He  had  an  Image  here  as  a  tax 
reformer. 

(From  the  Cleveland   (Ohio)    Plain  Dealer, 

Apr.  37,  1969) 
Did  Not  Know  All  Facts,  Cohen  Aasxars 

Washington. — Sheldon  S.  Cohen  would  not 
have  signed  the  regulation  in  the  Iron  Ore 
Co.  of  Canada  (IOC)  case,  bad  he  known 
the  facts  as  the  Plain  Dealer  found  them. 

The  former  commissioner  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  (IBS)  made  this  statement 
at  his  law  office  here,  in  the  second  of  two 
interviews  with  a  Plain  Dealer  reporter. 

After  discussing  the  edict  In  general  terms 
at  the  first  session,  the  newsman  on  the  next 
occasion  said  he  had  learned  the  reg\ilatlon 
was  promulgated  expressly  for  IOC. 

"Well,  I'm  not  surprised  that  you  did," 
Cohen  said.  "It  wouldn't  have  been  hard 
to  figure  out." 

This  was  a  reference  to  the  highly  specific 
language  of  the  decree — "For  example.  If  the 
laws  of  Canada  permit  the  ownership  or  op- 
eration of  specified  property,  such  as  a  rail- 
road . . ." 

IOC  owns  the  Quebec,  North  Shore  and 
Labrador  Railway  Co. 

Cohen  said  he  suspected  the  wording 
stemmed  from  sarcasm  on  the  part  of  some 
government  officials,  who  were  assigned  to 
write  the  regulation  though  they  disagreed 
with  the  procedure  being  followed. 

The  order  to  draft  It  was  Issued  by  Stanley 
S.  Surrey,  then  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  tax  policy.  Cohen  balked  at  first, 
but  then  agreed  to  sign  It  with  Surrey. 

What  Cohen  did  not  know,  he  said,  until 
the  reporter  showed  it  to  him  was  that  the 
edict  was  not  effective  for  tax  years  after 
1966  and  that  it  contained  other  provisions 
that  further  narrowed  Its  applicability. 

Cohen  said  he  thought  when  he  signed  It 
that  the  reg\ilatlon  was  up  to  date.  There 


were  no  technical  or  procedural  reasons  that 
would  have  barred  simultaneous  promulga- 
tion of  the  same  edict  for  later  years,  be 
added. 

He  agreed  with  the  reporter  that  the  new 
regulation  was  restrictive  In  its  coverage  that 
changes  could  have  been  made  to  broaden 
it,  increasing  the  possibility  that  companies 
other  than  IOC  would  find  some  benefit  in  it. 
Cohen  said  he  did  not  give  the  matter  his 
personal  attention  because  it  was  Surrey's 
staff,  rather  than  his  own,  that  Initiated  the 
regulation. 

He  confirmed  that  at  least  twice  he  had 
refused  to  use  his  own  powers  to  issue  a  com- 
missioner's ruling,  which  would  have  had  the 
same  effect  so  far  as  IOC's  individual  tax 
problem  was  concerned. 

"Then  why  did  you  sign  a  regulation?"  the 
reporter  asked.  "On  another  occasion  re- 
cently, some  new  rules  on  oil  depletion  al- 
lowances did  not  go  Into  effect  because  you 
declined  to  sign  what  Surrey  handed  you." 
"In  that  case,"  said  Cohen,  "I  wasn't  given 
an  opportunity  to  review  the  material,  and 
It  was  Just  five  days  before  we  were  leaving 
office.  The  case  you're  Inquiring  about  was 
different. 

"It  was  always  my  view  that  the  Job  of  the 
IRS  commissioner  Is  to  determine  what  the 
law  is,  and  that  the  Job  of  the  Treasury  sec- 
retary and  hla  assistant  secretary  for  tax 
policy  Is  to  determine  what  the  law  ought  to 
be. 

"At  IBS,  we  had  consistently  taken  the 
attitude  that  the  law  dealing  with  consoli- 
dated ret\ims  would  not  allow  what  Mr. 
Surrey  proposed.  For  me  to  have  Issued  a 
ruling  would  have  been  Inconsistent. 

"However,  I  always  regarded  Mr.  Surrey 
as  speaking  for  the  secretary.  Since  the  de- 
partment had  decided  to  set  policy  in  this 
area,  I  decided  I  could  go  along  with  that, 
even  though  I  wouldn't  have  done  It  on  my 
own  authority. 

"I  was  willing  to  share  the  responsibility, 
but  I  wasn't  gomg  to  shoulder  it  all  myself. 
I  really  didn't  feel  that  strongly  about  this 
case.  After  all,  it  did  Involve  a  set  of  facts 
which  honest  and  competent  lawyers  could 
call  either  way." 

Cohen  was  asked:  "As  a  general  rule,  do 
you  feel  It  was  proper  for  taxpayers  to  go 
to  Mr.  Surrey's  office,  asking  that  It  act 
as  a  reviewing  court  on  decisions  made  by 
you?" 

He  replied:  "No.  The  standard  rule  was 
that  Mr.  Surrey  shotild  throw  them  out.  This 
could  be  very  disconcerting  to  me  and  my 
staff.  It  may  have  happened  a  few  times  b'ui, 
believe  me.  It  occurred  with  greato:  fre- 
quency imder  the  Republicans." 

The  policy  of  former  Treasury  Secretary 
Henry  H.  Fowler,  Cohen  said,  was  that  IRS 
itself  should  be  the  administrative  court  of 
last  resort  in  disputes  wlt.h  taxpayers. 

At  the  Treasury  Department  level,  he  ex- 
plained, there  are  officials  who  deal  with  Con- 
gress and  outside  pressure  groups. 

Consequently,  he  said,  there  is  always  a 
danger  that  compromises  might  be  forced  In 
Individual  cases  that  get  caught  In  the  po- 
litical whirlpool. 

Cohen  asserted  he  had  been  under  no 
pressure  from  higher  authorities  to  sign 
the  decree. 

The  former  commissioner  Is  42.  He  Is  a 
lawyer  and  a  certified  public  accountant.  Be- 
fore he  Joined  IRS,  he  was  associated  with  the 
Arnold,  Fortaa  and  Porter  law  firm  here. 

[Prom  the  Plain  Dealer,  Apr.  27,  1989] 
Hanha:  "Sxjmm  Wk  Were  Right" 

Washinoton.— The  Hanna  Mining  Co.  was 
convinced  it  had  a  good  case  against  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  and  that  ultimately 
It  could  have  won  without  a  new  regula- 
tton. 

So  said  John  B.  Greenlee,  director  of  taxes 
for  Hanna. 

"We  persisted  for  so  long  because  we  felt 
so  clearly  and  so  surely  that  we  were  right." 
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he  said.  "We  were  prepared  to  go  to  court  12 
necessary." 

Oreenlee  recalled  that  he  sent  a  telegram 
to  former  Treasury  Secretary  Henry  H. 
Fowler  after  IBS  turned  him  down.  The  re- 
sponse was  a  telephone  call,  he  said,  from 
Stanley  S.  Surrey,  then  Fowler's  assistant 
secretary  tor  tax  pw^cy. 

"I  respected  Mr.  Surrey  as  a  lawyer,  and 
I  knew  that  If  he  got  Into  tbla  he  would 
overturn  Mr.  Cohen  (Sheldon  S.  Cohen, 
former  commissioner  of  IBS) ." 

Greenlee  asserted:  "The  thing  to  keep  In 
mind  Is  that  we  were  contesting  a  principle. 
At  no  time  did  IBS  file  a  claim  against  us 
for  any  amount  of  money. 

"The  principle  had  to  be  resolved  first,  be- 
fore we  could  be  told  whether  we  owed  any- 
thing. \ 

"I  dent  see  thU  regulation  as  helping 
only  us." 

[From  the  Plain  Dealer,  Apr.  28,  1069] 

SUUtET   Saw   TtUENV   Orowzno — Ex-Treabttxt 

Aide  Hrr  Tax  Breaks 

(By  Sanford  Watzman) 

Wabhington. — "The  refuge  of  the  wealthy 
has  been  In  the  brains  of  their  tax  lawyera 
and  In  the  technicalities  of  the  tax  law." 

Author  of  that  sentence  Is  Stanley  S.  Sur- 
rey, who  wrote  an  essay  for  the  May,  1967, 
Harvard  Law  Review  entitled :  "Congress  and 
the  Tax  Lobbyist — How  Special  Tax  Provi- 
sions Get  Enacted." 

Surrey's  focus  then  was  on  Congress.  But 
as  the  assistant  IVeasury  secretary  for  tax 
policy,  Surrey  exercised  quasi-legislative 
powers  himself,  as  In  the  Iron  Ore  Co.  of 
Canada  case. 

In  his  1067  article,  Surrey  wrote: 

"These  provisions  run  coiinter  to  our  no- 
tions of  tax  fairness.  Moreover,  the  tendency 
of  Congress  to  act  this  way  seems  to  be 
increasing." 

He  cited  the  so-called  "Louis  B.  Mayer 
Amendment,"  named  for  the  movie  mogul. 

"It  is  generally  assumed  that  the  amend- 
ment at  the  time  covered  only  two  persons. 
Mayer,  retired  vice  president  of  Loew's,  Inc., 
and  one  other  executive  in  the  company,  and 
that  It  saved  Mayer  about  $2  million  in 
taxes." 

Surrey  continued: 

"The  question,  'Who  speaks  for  tax  eqtilty 
and  tax  fairness?',"  Is  answered  today  largely 
In  terms  of  only  the  Treasury  Department. 
If  that  department  falls  to  respond,  then  tax 
fairness  has  no  champion  before  the  Con- 
gress. 

"The  Treasury,  representing  the  executive 
branch,  stands  in  the  open  before  the  Con- 
gress virtually  alone  as  the  champion  of  tax 
fairness.  The  main  reason  is  obvious. 

"When  the  issue  is  a  special  provision  for 
one  group  as  against  the  taxpaylng  public  as 
a  whole,  what  pressure  group  is  there  to 
speak  for  the  public? 

"Other  legislation — labor  laws,  natural  gas 
prices,  farm  legislation — brings  forth  strong 
and  opposing  pressure  groups.  But  what  pres- 
sure group  fights  against  c^ltal-galn  treat- 
ment for  employe  stock  options?  Which 
group  sees  Itself  harmed  by  a  'Mayer  Amend- 
ment'? 

"In  Bwaa,  there  are  no  private  pressure 
groups  actively  defending  the  Integrity  of 
the  tax  structure  .  .  . 

"Perhaps  the  most  significant  aspect  of  the 
consideration  of  special  tax  provisions  by  the 
Congress  is  that  It  usually  takes  place  with- 
out any  awareness  of  these  events  by  the 
general  public. 

"Almost  entirely,  these  matters  lie  outside 
of  the  public's  gaze,  outside  of  the  voter's 
knowledge.  The  special  provisions  which  are 
enacted  lie  protected  in  the  mysterious  com- 
plex statutory  Jargon  of  the  tax  law. 

"This  technical  curtain  is  impenetrable  to 
the  newspapers  and  other  Infonaation  media. 
The  public  hears  of  debate  over  tax  reduction 


or  tax  increase  and  it  may  learn  something 
about  the  general  rate  structure. 

"But  it  seldom  learns  that  the  high  rates 
have  no  applicability  to  much  of  the  Income 
of  certain  wealthy  groups.  Nor  does  It  un- 
derstand how  this  special  taxpayer  or  that 
special  group  is  relieved  of  a  good  part  of 
its  tax  burden. 

"All  of  these  matters  are  largely  fought 
out  behind  this  technical  cvirtain.  Hence  the 
congreteman  favoring  these  special  provisions 
has  for  the  most  part  no  accounting  to  make 
to  the  voters  for  his  action. 

"The  task  of  educating  and  informing  the 
public  is  formidable.  To  begin  with,  the 
educators  are  a  very  limited  group.  Most 
of  them  are  in  the  executive  branch,  and 
hence  perhaps  the  prime  responsibility  should 
fall  on  them.  But  in  recent  years  that  depart- 
ment has  shown  little  disposition  to  Inform 
the  public  about  tax  problems. 

"Some  of  the  prospective  educators  are  in 
the  universities.  But  academic  knowledge 
and  learned  writing  are  not  the  keys  to  pub- 
lic education  of  this  nature — more  writing 
at  the  public  information  level  is  clearly 
needed. . . 

"It  would  seem  piroper  for  the  Congress  to 
require  that  all  retroactive  tax  proposals 
limited  in  application  to  one  person  or  to 
a  small  group  be  presented  as  private-relief 
bills  to  be  considered  by  the  tax  committees 
(of  Congress) . 

"The  bills  would  name  the  individuals 
concerned  and  specify  the  amounts  In- 
volved. 

"Nor  is  there  any  reason  why  the.  'Louis 
B.  Mayer  Amendment'  should  not  have  been 
handled  as  a  'Bill  for  the  relief  of  Louis  B. 
Mayer'  and  the  amount  of  the  relief  stated 
in  a  precise  dollar  figure. . . 

"It  Is  only  later  that  the  extent  of  the 
tax  generosity  Inherent  In  (special)  provi- 
sions is  comprehended. 

"But  by  then  they  are  In  the  law,  the 
problem  of  the  group  benefited  is  one  of 
defense  rather  than  attack,  and  the  strategic 
advantages  are  all  with  that  group." 

[From  the  Plain  Dealer,  Apr.  28,   1069] 
Fowler  Sats  He  Gave  "Proxy"  in  IOC  Case 

Washinoton. — Former  Treasury  Secretary 
Henry  H.  Fowler  says  the  Iron  Ore  Co.  of 
Canada  tax  case  was  decided  at  a  level  be- 
neath him,  even  though  an  appeal  was  taken 
to  him. 

"I  never  at  any  time  acted  to  overrule  the 
commissioner  (of  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice)," Fowler  asserted  when  reached  at  his 
law  office  in  New  York.  "It  was  my  invariable 
rule  never  to  sit  eis  a  one-man  court  of  appeals 
in  individual  tax  cases." 

Sheldon  S.  Cohen,  then  commissioner  of 
the  IRS,  had  ruled  against  the  company.  The 
action  shifted  later  to  the  office  of  Stanley 
S.  Surrey,  who  was  assistant  Treasury  secre- 
tary for  tax  policy. 

Acknowledging  that  he  had  heard  from 
company  representatives  and  also  from  the 
Canadian  government.  Fowler  said  he  re- 
sponded by  referring  the  taxpayer  to  Surrey. 

"He  had  my  complete  proxy  to  deal  with 
the  matter,"  Fowler  said.  "I  did  not  Inter- 
cede and  I  made  no  attempt  to  infiuence  the 
outcome." 

"What  was  your  general  policy  on  whether 
Mr.  Surrey  should  sit  as  a  court  of  appeals?" 
Fowler  was  asked. 

He  replied:  "On  any  matter  involving  tax 
policy,  you  would  have  to  look  to  Mr.  Surrey 
for  an  answer.  You'd  have  to  ask  him  how 
he  handled  his  relationship  with  the  IRS." 

Fowler  added  that,  in  the  event  of  a  dis- 
agreement between  Stirrey  and  Cohen,  he 
would  expect  the  two  to  try  to  resolve  it 
themselves.  He  reiterated  that  Surrey  had  his 
"proxy." 

Asked  whether  he  was  satisfied  with  the 
decision  in  the  Iron  Ore  case.  Fowler  said: 

"I  didn't  examine  into  it  at  all,  to  be 
satisfied  or  dissatisfied.  I  left  it  completely 


to    Mr.    Surrey,    in    whom      I    reposed    the 
greatest  trust." 

[From  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer, 

Apr.  28,  1969] 

Hanna  Banks  Canadian  Firm  as  Greatest 

Single  Investment 

Washington. — The  Hanna  Mining  Co. 
ranks  the  Iron  Co.  of  Canada  (IOC)  as  "our 
most  Important  single  Investment." 

"We  are  in  a  better  financial  position  than 
ever  before."  the  Cleveland  industrial  giant 
said  in  its  1968  annual  report  to  stock- 
holders. 

"The  $10  million  increase  in  net  sales  and 
operating  revenues  is  due  to  the  additional 
tonnage  purchased  from  IOC. 

"We  resell  this  tonnage  to  steel  companies 
in  the  United  States  and  Europe  and  receive 
our  profit  in  the  form  of  dividends  from 
IOC. 

"The  dividends  received  by  Hanna  Mining 
from  IOC  in  1968  increased  to  $8,420,000,  as 
compared  to  $7,207,000  in  1967." 

IOC  was  organized  in  1949  as  a  Delaware 
corporation,  with  Hanna's  George  M.  Hum- 
phrey, later  secretary  of  the  Treasury,  since 
retired,  as  the  prime  mover. 

Hanna  Is  the  largest  single  shareholder  In 
IOC.  Besides  owning  26.85%  of  the  stock,  it 
also  has  a  substantial  Interest  in  two  other 
companies  that  hold  chunks  of  IOC.  These 
corporations  are  identified  below  with  an 
asterisk. 

Although  IOC  has  a  stable  of  owners, 
Hanna  alone  acts  as  its  manager.  The  own- 
ers are: 

[  In  percent] 

Hanna  Mining  Co 26.85 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corp 17.94 

National  Steel  Corp.* 16.83 

Hollinger  Mines  Ltd 11.64 

Republic  Steel  Corp 5.61 

Armco  Steel  Corp 5.61 

Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co .     5.  61 

Labrador    Mining   &    Exploration    Co., 

Ltd.*    5.42 

Pittsburgh- Wheeling  Steel  Co 4.40 

Total 100.00 

With  Minnesota  ore  reserves  declining, 
IOC  In  the  1950s  ventured  into  the  Canadian 
wilderness  and  found  rich  deposits  of  iron. 
The  other  companies  were  invited  to  partici- 
pate because  they  could  furnish  capital  and 
assure  a  quick  market. 

"The  financial  position  of  IOC  is  strong," 
the  annual  report  says.  "Despite  the  two  ex- 
pansion programs,  it  has  made  important 
reductions  In  Its  long-term  debt,  from  $145 
million  to  $52  million. 

"At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  Hanna  por- 
tion of  IOC's  net  worth  was  $47  million." 

[From  the  PlEtln  Dealer,  Apr.  28,   1969] 
Canada  Concerned  With  IOC 

Washington. — The  Canadian  government 
was  "quite  concerned"  about  the  tax  prob- 
lems of  the  Iron  Ore  Co.  of  Canada  (IOC), 
according  to  Stanley  S.  Surrey,  formerly  as- 
sistant secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  tax 
policy. 

Sheldon  S.  Cohen,  past  commissioner  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  (IRS) ,  also  re- 
lated to  The  Plain  Dealer  that  there  were 
some  letters  from  Canadian  officials  and  that 
Canada  "argued  about  fairness." 

A  spokesman .  for  the  Canadian  embassy 
here  pointed  out  that  IOC  was  a  taxpayer  in 
his  country  and  therefore  was  entitled  to 
whatever  services  Canada  could  properly 
provide. 

"At  the  instance  of  IOC,  we  furnished  the 
UJ8.  government  with  a  certification  of  facts 
relating  to  Canadian  law,  as  they  pertained 
to  this  case,"  the  spokesman  said. 

He  added,  "We  did  nothing  more  than 
that.  We  woiUd  do  the  same  for  any  company 
In  a  comparable  situation.  This  is  a  normal 
practice." 
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He  added  that  any  pubUc  release  ot  oom- 
munlcatlona  In  the  caae  would  have  to  be 
made  by  the  U^.  government,  since  It  waa 
the  addreaaee. 

[From  the  CleveUnd    (Ohio)    Ptaln  Dealer. 

Apr.  28.  I»fl0| 
Bamha'b  Cnzxw  Dnama  Tax  Fioht  Wtth  IRS 

W.  A.  Marttng.  president  of  Hanna  Mining 
Oo.,  laaued  thla  statement  In  responae  to 
article*  on  tax  regulattona  as  they  concerned 
the  Iron  Ore  Co.  ot  Canada  (IOC) .  published 
yesterday : 

This  Is  a  clear  case  of  careless  reporung 
and  irresponsible  Jotimallsm.  It  looks  as  U 
The  Plain  Dealer  has  been  led  astray  by  an 
informant  In  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
leaking  false  and  misleading  informaUon. 

Your  reporter  drew  conclusions  that  have 
no  foundaUon  in  fact  and  your  headline 
writer  waa  even  more  careless. 

In  the  first  place,  the  article  states,  "In  lU 
fight  with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
Hanna  lost  every  round."  Completely  untrue. 
There  never  was  any  fight  and  there  were 
no  rounds  to  be  either  lost  or  won. 

Xhe  article  quotes  a  Hanna  spokesman  as 
sayjag  "the  Treasury  Department  action  had 
saved  IOC  $10  mllUon."  Completely  untrue. 
He  never  said  that.  In  fact,  he  said  the  op- 
posite. He  made  It  clear  to  your  reporter  from 
the  beginning  that  IOC  never  owed  any 
money  and  that  the  IRS  never  claimed  It  did. 

If  a  man  agrees  after  seven  years  that  you 
never  owed  him  anything  in  the  first  place, 
he  hasn't  "saved"  you  any  money. 

Another  example  of  the  carelessness  Is 
calling  IOC  a  Hanna  subsidiary.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.  Hanna  has 
a  minority  Interest  In  IOC,  the  majority  of 
its  stock  being  held  by  American  steel  com- 
panies and  Canadian  mining  Interests.  Of  lU 
16  board  members,  only  two  are  connected 
with  Hanna. 

The  facts  of  the  situation  are  simple: 

IOC  never  owed  any  tax  to  the  United 
States.  All  of  Its  Ux  people.  Including  in- 
dependent counsel,  advised  that  there  was 
absolutely  no  tax  liability  whatsoever. 

During  the  Democratic  regime  foUowlng 
the  Elsenhower  admlnlstraUon.  this  case 
moved  from  the  Cleveland  IRS  office  to  Wash- 
ington. We  are  convinced  that  the  purpose 
of  thU  was  to  see  If  there  were  any  possible 
way  to  tax  IOC  on  these  transactions.  For 
seven  years  tax  and  legal  experts  In  the  IRS 
tried  to  develop  some  theory  under  which 
IOC  could  be  taxed. 

IOC  objected  to  the  long  delay.  Time  after 
time  IOC  said.  "Either  assert  a  tax  liability 
or  clear  us." 

Obviously.  If  the  IRS  had  asserted  a  tax. 
the  case  could  have  been  taken  to  court  and 
won. 

After  all  of  these  deliberations,  they  finally 
had  to  admit  there  was  no  way  to  tax  IOC 
and  the  case  was  closed  in  the  final  days  of 
the  Johnson  administration. 

(From  the  Plain  Dealer.  Apr.  29,  1MB] 

Lawtkis  Woxk  on  Cttbtaim  That  Scuuns 

Tax  Dbcisions 

(By  Sanford  Watzman) 

Wasrinoton. — The  "technical  «irt»ln" 
that  obscures  many  big  tax  decisions  some- 
times bafDes  even  the  experts. 

Government  lawyers  trained  to  write  tech- 
nical rules  and  corporate  lawyers  paid  to  in- 
terpret them  spend  a  great  deal  of  time 
speculating  about  why  a  rule  was  written, 
thereby  hoping  to  learn  more  about  It. 

One  such  case  Involves  a  set  of  regulations 
published  last  July  3  in  the  Federal  Register, 
spread  across  four  pages  and  taking  up  12 
columns  of  type. 

The  rules  tell  affiliated  companies  how  to 
account  for  earnings  and  profits  exchanged 
within  the  group.  They  sanction  intercorpo- 
rate payments  compensating  one  company  for 
the  "use"  of  Its  tax  loss  by  an  other. 


But  some  Insiders  theorlae  the  real  purpose 
of  the  regulations — or  at  least  an  Impelling 
ancillary  purpose — was  to  ball  out  certain 
companies  from  problems  they  were  having 
with  other  units  of   government. 

Fanning  the  gossip  is  the  fact  that  the 
regulations  apparently  will  not  substantiaUy 
Increase  or  decrease  the  amount  of  taxes  the 
government  collects.  Yet  the  Treasury  De- 
partment spent  three  years  working  on  them. 

They  were  approved  by  Stanley  3.  Surrey, 
former  assistant  secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
tax  policy,  and  Sheldon  S.  Cohen,  commis- 
sioner of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  (IRS) 
in  the  Johnson  administration. 

Commenting  last  April  on  a  draft  of  the 
regulations,  an  anonymoxis  member  of  the 
American  Bar  Association's  section  of  taxa- 
tion protested  that  they  were  "impossibly 
complex."  so  much  so  that  there  was  no  way 
to  anticipate  the  possible  effects. 

"The  problems  in  determining  earnings  and 
profits  are  difficult  enough."  he  objected, 
"without  adding  complications  which  prob- 
ably have  relatively  narrow  application  and 
probably  little  impact  on  the  federal  reve- 
nue." 

The  comment  was  filed  with  IRS. 

The  same  theme  figured  In  a  sharp  argu- 
ment some  months  ago  between  Surrey  and 
Cohen,  part  of  which  took  place  in  the  pres- 
ence of  their  subordinates.  As  the  exchange 
grew  more  heated,  everyone  else  was  or- 
dered to  leave  the  room — and  then  it  re- 
sumed. 

Cohen  confirmed  the  incident  when  this 
reporter  questioned  him  about  it.  Surrey 
said  he  did  not  recall  it  specifically,  but  he 
did  not  deny  It. 

Cohen  told  Surrey  he  was  not  going  to 
sign  the  regulations  because  they  did  not 
have  sufficient  tax  significance.  Siirrey  re- 
plied he  had  already  "committed"  himself 
to  Issue  the  rules.  Cohen  retorted  the  com- 
mitment, then,  was  Surrey's,  not  his. 

But  In  the  end.  Cohen  did  sign.  He  told 
this  reporter:  "I  guess  that's  one  that  I 
caved  in  on." 

Sen.  Everett  M.  Dlrksen.  R-ni..  was  In- 
terested m  getting  the  regvaations  adopted, 
the  Plain  Dealer  learned.  In  1966  the  OOP 
leader  was  defeated  in  an  attempt  to  obtain 
legUlatlon  similar  in  many  respects  to  the 
later  regulations. 

News  reports  at  the  time  linked  Dlrksen 
with  some  gas  pipeline  companies  who  rea- 
soned that.  If  certain  bookkeeping  meth- 
ods were  blessed  by  IRS,  then  a  case  for 
higher  rates  could  be  made  before  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission. 

But  so  far  as  utility  rates  today  are  con- 
cerned, a  recent  Supreme  Court  decision 
involving  the  United  Oas  Pipeline  Co.  ap- 
pears to  have  wiped  out  any  benefits  the 
utilities  might  have  received  from  the  reg- 
ulations, one  source  pointed  out. 

In  addition  to  Dlrksen,  representatives  of 
the  Mobil  Oil  Corp.  pushed  hard  for  adop- 
tion of  the  rules.  The  Mobil  people  tried 
to  get  Cohen  to  issue  a  commissioners'  rul- 
ing that  would  permit  them  to  do  what  the 
regulations  later  allowed. 

When  Cohen  balked,  they  took  their  case 
to  Surrey.  Instead  of  a  ruling,  they  got  the 
regulations. 

One  report  was  Mobil  wanted  the  rules 
so  It  could  squeeze  out  from  under  an  anti- 
trust decree  that  had  been  handed  down  by 
a  federal  coxirt  in  1941.  in  a  lawsuit  Involv- 
ing a  predecessor  of  Mobil  and  many  other 
corporations. 

This  decree  Imposed  limits  on  dividends 
that  could  be  exchanged  among  members  of 
an  affiliated  group  of  companies.  The  pro- 
hibition could  be  undermined,  one  source 
suggested  to  The  Plain  Dealer,  if  a  trading 
of  funds  could  be  labeled  a  payment  for 
the  "use"  of  a  tax  loss,  rather  than  a  divi- 
dend. 

Oeorge  F.  James,  senior  vice  president  of 
Mobile,  acknowledged  in  a  telephone  inter- 


view that  bis  company  worked  bard  to  get 
the  regulations  promulgated.  He  added  that 
other  corporations  were  similarly  active. 

But  he  denied  the  rules  could  help  his  com- 
pany in  antitrust  litigation. 

James  said:  "We  simply  bad  to  have  it 
made  clear,  for  our  own  internal  purposes, 
what  was  the  correct  method  of  allocating, 
on  our  books,  the  charges  among  companies 
in  our  consolidated  group. 

"This  doesn't  save  us  any  tax  money  at  all. 
The  only  tax  advantage  it  would  have  for  us 
would  come,  t>osslbly,  if  we  deconsolldated  the 
corporate  group  or  If  we  sold  off  one  of  the 
companies.  However,  we  have  no  plans  to  do 
this." 

When  the  rules  were  first  proposed,  IRS  an- 
nounced it  was  not  that  agency's  Intention  to 
try  via  the  regulations  to  Influence  the  pol- 
icies or  requirements  of  other  government 
agencies  dealing  with  corporations. 

However,  everyone  concedes  that  what  IRS 
Intends  is  one  thing  but  how  lawyers  might 
choose  to  stretch  It  or  take  advantage  of  it,  it 
they  can,  is  quite  another. 

Writing  In  the  Journal  of  Taxation  in  July, 
1968.  one  authority.  Arnold  Jay  Cohen,  ob- 
served: 

"The  implications  of  these  rules  may  go  far 
beyond  their  tax  aspects.  It  may  well  be  that 
.  .  .  their  main  Impact  will  not  be  In  the  tax 
area,  but  rather  in  the  corporate  or  regulatory 
area." 

Surrey  was  asked  about  this  by  The  Plain 
Dealer.  He  replied: 

"The  purpose  of  these  regulations  was  to 
accept  methods  of  accounting  that  account- 
ants say  are  proper.  So  long  as  the  method 
is  right  and  IRS  Is  protected,  the  Treasury 
ought  to  recognize  It. 

"No,  It  wouldn't  concern  me  if  someone 
says  that  the  regulations  might  have  mean- 
ing In  antitrust  or  rate-making  cases.  What 
we  do  often  spreads  to  other  areas.  That 
Isn't  relevant  so  long  as  we  are  right  and 
IRS  isn't  hurt  by  it." 

Asked  about  the  "commitment"  he  had 
dted  to  Cohen.  Surrey  said:  "At  various 
times  bills  were  Introduced  In  Congress  deal- 
ing vrlth  the  area  of  these  regulations.  In 
my  Judgement,  those  bills  were  too  generous. 

"I  told  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  we 
would  study  the  matter  and  try  to  work 
something  out  administratively.  I  don't  think 
It's  a  good  Idea  to  clutter  up  the  legislative 
books  and  to  have  i>eopIe  running  to  Con- 
gress if  It's  something  we  can  handle  here. 

"If  I  used  the  word  'commitment,'  it  was 
In  that  sense.  I  wasn't  under  any  pressure 
from  Sen.  Dlrksen  or  anyone  else.  I  dont 
work  that  way." 

"Some  of  the  news  stories  in  1965  reported 
that  you  were  backing  Sen.  Dlrksen's  legisla- 
tion," the  interviewer  said. 

"Well,  some  of  those  stories  were  correct 
and  some  were  not,  because  there  were  a  lot 
of  versions  of  the  legislation,"  Surrey  replied. 


RADIO  STATEMENT  BY  SENA-TOR 
BYRD  OP  WEST  VIRGINIA  ON 
ANTIOBSCENTTY  BILLS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  May  21,  1969.  I  made  a  state- 
ment for  radio  regarding  antlobscenity 
legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the 
transcript  of  that  statement  be  printed 
in  the  Recou). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ANnOBSCXNTTT   BILLS 

Smut,  obscenity,  offensive  sex-oriented 
material  and  pornographic  literature  have 
been  with  us  for  a  long  time.  Only  recently, 
however,  has  thlft  fUth  sweUed  to  such  pro- 
portions that  no  family  can  be  certain  It 
wlU   escape  the  stench.  Until  a  couple  of 
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years  ago,  It  was  thought  that  the  censor- 
ship laws  of  most  states  were  the  appropri- 
ate means  to  protect  the  general  public 
against  this  type  of  exploitation. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has 
since  declared  that  censorship  in  most  of  Itb 
forms  violates  the  freedom  of  speech  or  press 
guaranteed  in  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion. Since  the  right  of  our  citizens  to  speak 
out  freely  distinguishes  our  Republic  more 
than  anything  else  perhaps  from  totalitarian 
forms  of  goveriunent,  we  have  guarded  this 
right  Jealously. 

But  in  the  proceks  of  striking  down  cen- 
sorship, the  courts  have  left  the  public  un- 
protected aealnst  a  flood  of  unwanted  por- 
nographic mtb  in  the  form  of  sex-oriented 
materials  now  glutlng  the  malls  and  invad- 
ing the  privacy  of  American  homes.  While 
we  have  succeeded  In  guarding  the  right  of 
free  speech  and  free  press,  we  now  face  the 
problem  of  finding  a  new  means  to  protect 
the  sanctity  of  the  hc»ne,  and  the  health  of 
our  children  against  this  bombardment  of 
smut  that  increasingly  Invades  o\ir  society. 
And  certainly  there  Is  no  reawn  why  citizens 
should  be  forced  to  accept  such  mail  which 
is  insulting  to  adults  and  harmful  to  chil- 
dren. 

And  I  believe  a  means  has  been  found  that 
could  go  a  long  way  toward  providing  this 
protection.  That  is  why  I  am  co-sponsoring 
in  the  United  States  Senate  two  bills  re- 
quested by  the  President. 

The  first  bin  would  prohibit  outright  the 
sending  of  offensive  eex-oriented  material  to 
any  child  under  18  years  old.  The  bill  is  based 
on  the  New  York  law  that  has  been  upheld 
by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  and  recognizes 
the  special  status  of  young  people  and  the 
special  need  to  protect  them  against  material 
that  could  be  damaging  to  healthy  growth 
and  development.  Any  smut  dealer  violating 
the  federal  statute  would  be  punished  with 
up  to  five  years  In  Jail  and  a  $50,000  fine  for 
the  first  offense.  Further  violations  carry 
stlffer  penalties. 

The  second  bill  would  protect  American 
homes  against  invasion  of  ptrivacy  and  pa-url- 
ent  advertising.  The  Poet  Office  Department 
reports  that  during  the  last  nine  months 
140,0(X)  letters  of  protest  about  unsolicited 
salacious  mall  have  been  received.  Since  1964, 
the  number  of  such  complaints  has  almost 
doubled.  Americans  resent  intrusions  Into 
their  homes  by  erotic  advertisements 
through  the  mall.  These  ads  are  expressly  di- 
rected at  lustful  Interests,  and,  as  President 
Nixon  has  said,  are  clearly  a  form  of  pander- 
ing. And  I  agree  with  this.  Certainly  our 
homes  should  b«  inviolate  and  free  from  such 
Intrusions. 

In  1967  Congress  passed  a  law  to  help  deal 
with  these  unwanted  intrusions.  The  law 
permits  a  person  receiving  mall  which  he 
finds  "erotically  arousing  and  sexually  pro- 
vocative" to  obtain  from  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral a  Judicially-enforceable  order  prohibit- 
ing the  sender  from  making  any  further 
mailings  to  him  or  his  children  and  requires 
the  sender  to  remove  that  person's  name 
from  his  mailing  list.  This  la  a  good  begin- 
ning, and  more  than  170,000  persons  have  re- 
quested such  orders. 

The  new  legislation  which  I  am  co-spon- 
soring, however,  would  broaden  the  existing 
law  by  permitting  citizens  to  file  in  advance 
their  objection  to  sex-oriented  advertising 
and  to  require  mailers  and  potential  mailers 
to  respect  these  wishes  under  penalty  of  civil 
and  criminal  prosecution. 

The  bUl  would  also  prohibit  the  transpor- 
tation in  interstate  commerce  or  through  the 
malls  of  pornographic  llteratiire  intended  to 
appeal  to  a  prurient  Interest  In  sex. 

I  am  oo-sponsorlng  this  legislation  in  re- 
sponse to  the  thousands  of  parents  who  ask 
that  sotnething  be  done  about  the  flood  of 
pornographic  mail  reaching  their  children 
and  who  are  turning  to  the  government  for 
help.  We  can  act  to  protect  the  public  against 
this  unwarranted  Intrusion  of  private  llTes. 


The  laws  already  in  force  have  proven  inade- 
quate to  the  task;  it  is  time  to  take  steps  to 
enact  legislation  that  vrlll  do  the  Job. 

I  am  not  so  optimistic  to  believe  that  it 
will  put  the  sex  merchants  completely  out 
of  business,  but  at  least  it  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  keeping  this  filth  out  of  decent  Amer- 
ican homes  and  out  of  the  sight  of  decent 
young  American  p)eaple. 


REVITALIZING  RURAL  AMERICA 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
need  to  create  new  Jobs  in  our  rural  areas 
is  one  of  the  most  pressing  challenges 
facing  America  today.  We  simply  must 
find  ways  to  make  our  small  towns  and 
farm  communities  more  attractive  to  in- 
dustry if  we  are  to  halt  the  migration 
to  the  cities  that  is  stripping  the  coim- 
tryslde  of  its  best  talent  and  flooding 
our  urban  areas  with  a  mass  of  human- 
ity that  only  compounds  their  already 
grave  problems. 

I  recently  enjoyed  the  privilege  and 
pleasure  of  speaking  before  the  Smokey 
Hill  EHectric  Cooperative  on  this  very 
vital  subject.  Knowing  of  the  great  In- 
terest of  Senators  in  the  Rural  Job  De- 
velopment Act  and  the  ways  in  which 
It  might  help  to  stimulate  new  rural 
career  opportunities,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  speech  before  the 
Smokey  Hill  Cooperative  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

REvrrALiziNG  Rural  America 
(By  Senator  James  B.  Pearson) 

When  the  people  of  Kansas  several  years 
ago  gave  me  the  opportunity  to  serve  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  there  was  the  neces- 
sity to  think  of  Kansas  as  a  whole  and  of 
the  nation  as  a  whole.  And  one  problem  be- 
came cletu",  pressing  and  essential.  That  prob- 
lem was  the  necessity  to  develop,  redevelop 
and  revitalize  rural  America  and  rural 
Kansas. 

And  so  several  of  us  In  the  Senate  con- 
ferred— Democrats  and  Republicans  alike — 
counseled  with  farm  organizations  and  rural 
experts  and  Introduced  the  Rural  Job  De- 
velopment Act.  I  would  like  to  review  the 
purposes  of  that  measure  this  evening. 

And  in  doing  so,  I  realize  I  have  made  a  lot 
of  speeches  in  the  countryside,  in  the  cities, 
universities  and  Indeed  It  was  my  great  pleas- 
ure to  address  your  national  convention  In 
Dallas  two  years  ago.  But  In  spite  of  these 
many  engagements  it  seems  to  me  that  at  a 
gathering  such  as  this — an  annual  meeting  of 
REA  Electric  Co-ops — is  the  most  appropri- 
ate foriun.  For  in  modern  times  no  other 
organization  has  made  such  a  positive  con- 
tribution to  rural  development  as  the  REA's. 

America  In  the  last  third  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury is  Indeed  a  paradox,  a  strange  mixture  of 
success  and  failure.  We  are  the  strongest 
military  nation  on  the  globe,  yet  we  seem  un- 
able to  determine  our  own  destiny  in  Viet- 
nam. We  are  a  leader  of  the  world,  yet  few 
follow.  To  Influence  and  win  friends  we  have 
poured  forth  (122  billion  from  our  Treasury 
yet  our  influence  diminishes  in  the  world 
and  at  times  we  seem  friendless.  This  nation, 
rich  beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  many  peo- 
ple, is  scarred  by  ugly  pockets  of  poverty.  We 
have  made  the  greatest  advances  In  equality 
and  civil  rights  in  the  last  decade  within  our 
history  yet  our  races  seem  farther  apart.  We 
have  6p>ent  more  money  on  education  and 
provided  greater  learning  facilities  than  ever 
before  known  to  the  American  people,  yet 
there  is  student  unrest  and  violence  and  law- 
lessness on  the  campus. 
And  there  Is  a  paradox  in  rural  America 


also.  Almost  every  economic  indicator  indi- 
cated that  rural  America  is  "better  off"  to- 
day. We  might  compare  rural  America  today 
and  in  1936  when  the  REIA  was  flrst  estab- 
lished. In  1935  only  10  percent  of  the  farms 
In  this  country  were  electrified.  Today  96 
percent  are  served  by  electricity.  In  1939  the 
average  income  of  the  farmer  was  only  40 
percent  of  the  non-farmer.  In  1969  the  aver- 
age income  of  the  farmer  is  72  percent  of 
the  income  of  the  non-farmer. 

But  statistics  can  be  tricky.  Is  farm  Income 
really  up?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  real  and 
meaningful  fact  is  that  in  1936  there  were 
32  million  farm  population  while  in  1969  only 
11  million  lived  on  the  farm.  And  so  farm 
Income  really  isn't  up.  What  the  statistics 
actually  show  is  there  is  simply  fewer  to 
divide  up  the  economic  pie.  And  the  total 
Income  from  agricultural  endeavors  is  less 
than  during  the  1940's  or  the  1950'8  period. 
But  I  do  not  intend  to  make  a  "farm 
speech."  What  I  would  like  to  do  is  discuss 
the  problems  of  the  total  rural  ccnnmuntty, 
the  farms,  rural  towns,  and  rural  cities  of  a 
population  of  30  and  40  thousand. 

To  cite  another  paradox,  America's  com- 
munities are  dying  at  the  two  extremes  of 
community  life.  On  the  one  hand  we  find  a 
deterioration  in  the  core  of  the  great  cities, 
on  the  other  hand  the  dying  of  the  small 
rural  communities.  This  rural  community  de- 
terioration can  be  traced  to  the  great  rural 
to  urban  migration.  And  one  is  comp>elled  to 
understand  that  when  some  of  our  small  rural 
communities  cease  to  grow  and  literally  die 
that  this  Is  not  acceptable  nor  necessary  nor 
best  for  America. 

These  conditions  and  problems  of  rural 
America  are  not  new — they  are  several  dec- 
ades old.  REA  provided  the  answer  to  one 
problem.  But  it  has  only  been  within  the  last 
few  years  that  we  have  moved  from  talk  to 
action.  Your  national  association  has  been 
most  helpful  in  its  advertising  campaign.  Big 
city  newspapers  through  their  editorials  have 
recognized  the  problem  and  we  have  begun 
to  understand  that  good  thoughts  are  noth- 
ing more  than  good  dreams  until  we  act. 

Let  me  mention  another  paradox.  It  was 
the  great  trouble  in  the  cities  which  finally 
caused  us  to  see  more  clearly  the  difficulties 
of  the  small  towns  and  the  countryside.  It 
was  the  turmoil  in  the  hard  core  of  the  great 
metropolitan  areas  that  gave  us  some  under- 
standing of  the  relationship  between  rural 
and  urban  life. 

The  headlines  of  the  past  few  years  have 
made  all  of  us  painfully  aware  of  the  prob- 
lems which  are  Incorporated  In  the  phrase 
"crisis  of  the  cities."  It  Is  a  phrase  of  com- 
mon usage  but  If  one  is  to  describe  it  In  a 
meaningful  way  It  must  be  described  In 
terms  of  festering  slums,  rising  crime  rates, 
disintegrating  families,  chronic  unemploy- 
ment, racial  tensions,  congested  streets,  pol- 
luted air  and  contaminated  water.  And  these 
conditions  really  can  be  traced  to  the  over- 
crowding of  people  and  the  concentration  of 
industry  in  the  great  cities.  We  are  now  be- 
ginning to  realize  that  the  problem  is  not  Just 
to  make  the  cities  more  efficient  and  more 
livable  for  more  and  more  people  but  how 
we  can  halt  or  retard  the  great  migration 
from  rural  to  urban  commuitles. 

This  tide  of  migration  really  is  formed  In 
two  p>arts.  First  there  Is  the  rural  poor  and 
untrained  who  move  to  the  cities  and  who 
believes  he  has  taken  the  flrst  step  up  the 
ladder  of  economic  success.  However.  Instead 
of  economic  success  and  salvation,  because 
of  lack  of  training  or  skill,  he  finds  tenements 
and  unemployment  and  the  welfare  roles. 
Be  all  too  soon  falls  Into  the  slum  environ- 
ment and  the  depersonalized  forces  which 
dull  responsibility. 

And  second  It  catches  up  in  its  movement 
the  talented  young,  highly  educated,  bright 
and  ambitious  people  who  move  to  the  cities 
for  economic  and  social  opportunities.  Thus 
the  rural  community  Is  bled  of  its  leadership 
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and  humAn  Ulent  knd  Its  moat  productlTC 
rwourc«.  Ironically  In  thla  mj  Um  rural 
ai««a  are  aulMldlzliig  the  cities. 

When  a  rural  community  U  In  troubla, 
when  It  doe«.  an  Irreplaceable  and  valuable 
part  o{  tbla  nation  dies. 

I  have  not  meant  to  say  that  all  mlcnUon 
la  bad.  In  a  recent  dlacuaelon  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  concerning  thla  problem. 
Secretary  Hardin  emphasized  the  point  ttiat 
getUng  the  right  people  at  the  right  place 
rather  than  aa  absolute  halt  of  migration 
should  be  our  ptirpose.  Indeed  we  cannot 
hold  back  the  forces  of  urb«nlzatlon.  We  ara 
a  nation  now  of  300  nUlllon  people.  At  the 
turn  of  this  century  we  will  have  a  popula- 
tion of  300  million:  moreover  75  percent  of 
all  these  people  will  be  living  In  three  great 
metropolitan  areas:  Prom  Boston  to  Rich- 
mond; from  Milwaukee  to  Cleveland:  and 
from  San  Francisco  to  San  Diego.  Urbaniza- 
tion win  continue.  But  when  we  Ond  slums  In 
the  big  cities  on  the  one  hand  and  niral 
ghoet  towns  on  the  other  It  Is  damning  testi- 
mony that  we  fall  to  meet  one  of  the  great 
problems  of  our  generation. 

What  we  need  la  a  rural-urban  balance. 
A«d  I  b*Ueve  we  can  achieve  that  balance  by 
taUng  th*  following  stepe. 

1.  Shore  up  farm  prices.  Rewrite  present 
farm  programs  to  the  end  that  we  will  be  able 
to  preserve  the  fanxlly  farm  system. 

a.  Improve  rural  education,  housing,  p«ibllc 
services  and  factlttlea  so  that  It  can  support 
Industrial  development  and  offer  opportun- 
ities which  wUl  permit  those  who  choose  to 
stay  In  our  small  towns  to  do  so. 

3.  Provide  for  a  commission  on  balanced 
economic  development  so  that  grants  and 
contracts  may  be  equitably  distributed. 

4.  Quick  passage  of  the  Riu-al  Job  Develop- 
ment Act  wherein  tax  Incentives  by  means 
of  depreciation,  deductions  and  credit  can 
create  a  climate  which  will  permit  locaJ 
authorities  and  private  Industry  to  make 
their  own  decisions  about  Industrial  develop- 
ment In  the  rural  areas. 

This  Is  not  a  poverty  measure.  It  la  a  re- 
development measure  for  all  rural  areas  of 
the  country.  For  unless  we  provide  for  BOO 
thousand  new  Jobs  every  year  nothing  else 
will  have  any  lasting  effect.  It  is  not  a  cure-all 
but  I  am  persuaded  that  It  la  a  step  In  the 
right  direction. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  emphasize  once  again 
my  own  conviction  that  It  is  the  REA  organi- 
zation who  can  take  the  giant  steps,  play  the 
significant  role,  and  offer  the  bright  leader- 
ship for  the  revltallzatlon  of  rural  America. 

I  offer  you  my  help — I  ask  for  yoxirs. 


APOLLO  10  MISSION 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  has  Just  reached  another 
milestone  in  the  exploration  of  space 
with  the  successful  completion  of  the 
mission  of  Apollo  10. 

My  State  of  Oklahoma  played  a  sig- 
nificant role  in  the  Apollo  10  mission,  be- 
cause one  of  our  native  sons.  Col.  Torn 
Stafford,  served  as  the  command  pilot, 
and  along  with  Commander  Ceman  trav- 
eled closer  than  any  other  man  in  history 
to  the  moon's  surface,  making  possible 
the  lunar  landing  in  July. 

The  Nation  is  proud  of  the  outstand- 
ing Job  done  by  John  Young,  Gene  Cer- 
nan,  and  Tom  Stafford,  and  Oklahomans 
are  especially  proud  that  Stafford,  a  na- 
tive of  our  State,  played  such  an  impor- 
tant role  In  this  mission  carrying  out  his 
duties  without  flaw. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  seen 
the  blastoff  of  the  Apollo  spacecraft,  and 
I  c(Mnmend  all  those  connected  with  the 
mission  from  beginning  to  end  for  their 


outstanding  accomplishment,  and  to  Tom 
Stafford  I  would  say:  Your  fellow  C^la- 
homans  are  proud  of  you  for  a  Job  well 
done. 


KASJUMO   DEMOCNCXO 


FREDERICK  DOUOLASS,  A  FREE 
BLACK 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  Cedar  HIU. 
the  home  of  Frederick  Douglass  from 
1877  until  his  death  there  in  1895,  stands 
in  a  deteriorated  condition  in  the  Ana- 
coetta  section  of  our  Nation's  Capital — 
barred  to  public  visitors  since  1962. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  recent- 
ly published  a  series  of  articles  on  "Blacks 
In  America:  Then  and  Now."  In  his  arti- 
cle entitled  "North  of  Slavery  and  Black 
Abolitionists— 1800-60,"  Prof.  Edgar  A. 
Toppin  has  eloquently  placed  the  ex- 
traordinary accomplishments  of  Freder- 
ick Douglass  within  the  framework  of  the 
further  obstacles  to  freedom — encoun- 
tered and  overcome — by  a  black  man  who 
has  already  fought  for  and  won  his  right 
to  that  freedom. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRO.  I  express  the  hope  that  this 
empty  house  may  once  again  become  a 
living  home  and  fitting  memorial  to  this 
great  American. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
BLACK  Fox  OF  RAcnii :  No  Jut  Caow  Csa  worn 

Hue 

(By  Edgar  A.  Toppin,  professor  of  history, 

Virginia  State  College) 

(NoTX.— For  free  blacks  like  Frederick 
Douglass,  life  was  a  constant  struggle  for 
racial  equality.  The  battle  was  slow  and  often 
overshadowed  by  the  slavery  issue.  This  ar- 
ticle, "North  of  Slavery  and  Black  AboU- 
tlonlst  (1800-1860)"  describes  life  In  the 
North.) 

Frederick  Douglass  strode  down  the  plat- 
form at  Lynn.  Massachusetts,  boarded  the 
train  to  Newburyport.  and  took  a  seat  In  a 
luxurious  car  for  the  25-mlle  trip.  "As  usual, 
I  had  purchased  a  Orat-class  ticket."  he  nar- 
rated In  his  autobiography,  but  "I  was  soon 
waited  upon  by  the  conductor  and  ordered 
out." 

When  Douglass  refused  to  leave,  the  con- 
ductor recnUted  half  a  dozen  men  to  throw 
him  out.  "They  attempted  to  obey  with  an 
air  which  plainly  told  me  they  relished  the 
Job,"  Douglass  continued,  and  "clutched  me, 
head,  neck,  and  shoulders." 

Anticipating  their  move,  Douglass  held  on 
with  aU  his  might  so  that  "In  removing  me 
I  tore  away  two  or  three  of  the  surrounding" 
seats,  which  "must  have  cost  the  company 
$38  or  $30.  .  .  ."  This  was  possible  because 
"I  was  strong  and  muscular  and  the  seats 
were  not  then  so  flrmly  attached  or  of  aa 
solid  make  as  now." 

What  could  prompt  such  an  assault  In  the 
early  1840's  on  a  dignified  gentleman  like 
Douglass?  He  explained  that  "on  that  road." 
Identified  by  him  as  the  Eastern  Railroad 
from  Boston  to  Portland,  "as  on  many  othen. 
there  was  a  mean,  dirty,  and  uncomfortable 
car  set  apart  for  colored  travelers  called  the 
Jim  Crow  car."  Since  he  had  escaped  from 
slavery  and  was  "determined  to  fight  the 
spirit  of  slavery  wherever  I  might  find  It," 
Douglass  decided  against  riding  in  the  Jim 
Crow  car. 

Though  sometimes  beaten  for  his  efforts, 
his  persistence  embarrassed  the  railroad  to 
the  point  that  the  superintendent  "ordered 
all  passenger  trains  to  pass  through  Lynn, 
where  I  then  lived,  without  stopping." 


The  entire  city  was  inconvenienced,  and 
many  people  denounced  the  railroad.  The 
superintendent  responded  that  white  pas- 
sengers preferred  segregation  and  that  the 
railroad  was  not  a  reforming  institution.  The 
railroad  argued,  Douglass  reported,  "that 
untU  the  churches  abolished  the  Negro  pew 
we  ought  not  to  expect  the  railroad  company 
to  abolish  the  Negro  car." 

Douglass'  friends  retorted  that  slaves  ac- 
companying slaveowners  could  ride  first  class 
but  not  a  dignified  free  black.  Gradually, 
during  the  I840's.  the  railroads  abandoned 
segregation  In  New  England,  bowing  to  re- 
sistance by  blacka,  aboUtlonlst  pressures, 
aroused  public  opinion,  and  threats  of  enact- 
ment of  antidiscrimination  statutes. 

The  struggle  against  railroad  segregation  In 
New  England  serves  as  a  reminder  of  the 
presence,  problems,  and  perseverance  of  free 
blacka  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Slavery  so  dominates  the  antebeUum 
period  that  there  Is  a  tendency  to  neglect 
the  growing  free  black  population.  At  the 
first  census  In  17S0,  only  8  percent  (69.000) 
of  the  nation's  757.CK)0  blacks  were  free. 

At  the  last  slave  era  census.  In  1860,  11 
percent  (488.000)  of  the  nation's  4,441,000 
blacka  were  free.  Since  blacks  were  found 
moetly  In  the  South,  there  were  more  free 
blacks  there  than  m  the  North:  In  1790, 
33,000  In  the  South  to  37,000  In  the  North 
and  In  1860  360.000  In  the  South  to  338.000  In 
the  North.  Both  In  the  North  and  South  free 
blacks  faced  many  barriers,  but  some  over- 
came, achieved  distinction,  and  strove  to  set 
their  brothers  free. 

sxjwtMaston  kxplahtxd 

Although  the  North  began  abandoning 
slavery  In  the  revolutionary  atmosphere  of 
the  1780's,  It  did  not  abandon  long-standing 
prejudice.  Alexis  de  Tocquevllle  of  Prance, 
on  visiting  America  In  1831,  found  racial 
prejudice  "stronger  In  the  states  that  have 
abolished  slavery  than  In  those  where  It 
still  exists.  ..."  He  found  blacks  free,  but 
able  to  "share  neither  the  rights,  nor  the 
pleasures,  nor  the  labor"  of  whites. 

In  his  PuUtzer-prlze  history  of  early 
American  racial  attitudes,  Wlnthrop  Jordan 
explains  that  white  Americans,  North  and 
South — fearing  loss  of  identity,  lack  of  self- 
oontrol,  and  sexual  license — achieved  peace 
of  mind  (a  sense  of  protecting  Identity  and 
purity)  by  cruelly  suppressing  and  setting 
apart  blacks,  denigrating  them  as  Inferior. 
Thus,  Jordan  noted:  "In  fearfully  hoping  to 
escape  the  animal  within  himself  the  white 
man  debased  the  Negro,  surely,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  debased  himself." 

To  suppress  the  black  man,  whites  had  to 
make  him  the  great  expectlon  to  their  rellg- 
lous-polltlcal  Ideology  of  brotherhood  and 
equality.  Federal  laws  set  the  tone,  barring 
nonwhlte  aliens  from  becoming  natiutOlzed 
citizens  (1790).  excluding  blacks  from  the 
mllltla  (1793),  and  barring  blacks  from  em- 
ployment as  postmen  (mall  carriers) ,  In  1810. 

TOTTNO    aXOHTS   LOST 

By  1840,  New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania,  and 
Connecticut  stripped  blacks  of  voting  rights 
previously  held.  By  1860,  only  the  five  states 
of  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire. 
Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont  granted  equal 
voting  rights. 

The  other  13  Northern  states,  where  94 
percent  of  the  Northern  blacks  lived,  did 
not  let  blacks  vote,  except  for  New  York, 
whl''h  let  them  vote  If  they  met  a  special 
property  qualification  (property less  whites 
could  vote)  that  many  low-paid  blacks  could 
not  meet. 

Northern  blacks  encountered  Job  discrim- 
ination. As  a  slave  In  his  native  state  of 
Maryland,  Frederick  Douglass  (1817-1896) 
had  learned  a  skilled  trade,  working  as  a 
caulker  on  ships  In  Baltimore.  After  escap- 
ing In  1838,  he  settled  In  New  Bedford,  Massa- 
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chusetts,  where  be  sought  work  In  caulking 
and  coppering  a  vessel  being  outfitted  for 
a  whaling  voyage. 

"I  was  told  that  every  white  man  would 
leave  the  ship  in  her  unfinished  condition 
If  I  struck  a  blow  at  my  trade  upon  her." 
Working  at  his  skill  he  "could  have  earned 
two  dollars  a  day,  but  as  a  common  laborer 
I  received  but  one  dollar." 

His  experience  was  typical.  Southern  white 
craftsmen  objected  to  the  competition  of 
skilled  slaves.  But  the  slaveowners  having  a 
vested  Interest,  saw  to  it  that  slave  craftsmen 
were  employed.  Hence,  blacks  worked  at 
many  skilled  tasks  In  the  South,  more  so  than 
whites.  In  the  North,  however,  white  workers 
and  their  unions  generally  restricted  blaclcs 
to  menial  tasks. 

Even  a  prominent  abolitionist  like  Arthur 
Tappan  did  not  hire  blacks  as  clerks  In  his 
department  store  In  New  York  City,  appar- 
ently fearing  the  reaction  of  his  white  clerks 
and  customers. 

Some  black  men,  unable  to  secure  work, 
had  to  depend  on  the  earnings  of  their  wives 
as  maids,  cooks,  and  laundresses.  There  was 
a  deleterious  Impact  on  family  life  as  men 
unable  to  fulfill  their  roles  as  breadwinners 
sometimes  deserted  their  families. 

JOB  LOSS  LAMXNTED 

As  the  century  progressed,  the  Job  plight 
Of  black  workers  worsened  because  of  com- 
petition from  newcomers,  especially  the  Irish. 
In  1790,  blacks  were  19.3  percent  of  the  total 
population,  but  In  1860  they  were  only  14.1 
percent  of  the  total  population  of  31,443.000 
because  of  the  great  waves  of  Immigration 
from  Ireland  and  Germany  in  the  1840'8  and 
lS60's. 

In  an  editorial  In  his  newspaper  in  1853, 
Frederick  Douglass  lamented  that  "every 
hour  sees  the  black  man  elbowed  out  of 
employment  by  some  newly  arrived  emigrant, 
who  hunger  and  whole  color  are  thought  to 
give  him  a  better  title  to  the  place."  He 
listed  various  Jobs  once  left  to  blacks  that 
the  newcomers  were  seizing.  Including  port- 
ers, cooks,  stewards,  hodcarrlers,  stevedores, 
woodsawyers,  barbers  and  coachmen. 

Douglass  therefore  urged  blacks  to  get  edu- 
cated for  better  positions,  such  as  crafts, 
mechanical  skills  and  professions.  But  edu- 
cation was  not  easily  obtained.  Blacks  were 
taxed  everywhere  In  the  North  but  public 
schools  were  not  always  open  to  them  on  an 
equal  basis.  In  some  places  no  schools  were 
provided,  in  others,  only  segregated  schools 
in  dilapidated  buildings  with  lower-paid 
teachers. 

Blacks  brought  suits,  Douglass  winning  a 
case  for  his  children  In  Rochester,  New  York, 
where  he  moved  in  1847  to  publish  his  news- 
paper. The  North  Star.  In  the  Roberts  case, 
brou^t  In  184$  to  desegregate  schools  in 
Boston  (schools  were  already  Integrated  In 
other  dtles  in  Massachusetts) ,  Charles  Sum- 
ner was  the  lawyer  for  the  plaintiffs.  Mas- 
sachusetts Chief  Justice  Lemuel  Shaw  orig- 
inated the  "separate  but  equal"  doctrine  In 
his  ruling  to  uphold  Boston's  segregated  sys- 
tem, but  the  Legislature,  prodded  by  black 
and  white  abolitionists,  passed  a  law  that 
desegregated  Boston's  schools  in  1865;  de- 
spite dire  forebodings,  integration  took  place 
peacefully. 

Private  schools  suffered  harassment.  In 
Canterbury,  Connecticut,  whites  threw  ma- 
nure in  the  well  and  storekeepers  refused  to 
sell  provisions,  forcing  Prudence  Crandall  in 
1834  to  close  her  school  for  black  girls.  In 
Canaan.  New  Bampshlre,  in  1835,  whites 
yanked  from  Its  foundation  the  Noyes  Acad- 
emy, that  had  recently  opened  with  38 
white  and  14  black  youths  enrolled. 

Fearing  that  Southerners  would  emanci- 
pate worn-out  slaves  and  send  them  North 
to  become  public  wards,  many  states  passed 
statutes  (such  as  Ohio's  black  laws)  to  dis- 
courage blacks  from  settling.  Most  hotels, 
tbeatera,  reetaurants,  and  other  public  ac- 
commodatlona  barred  blacka.  Moba  often  at- 


tacked them,  as  In  Cincinnati  In  1839,  New 
York  In  1834.  and  Philadelphia  In  1843. 

In  defense  of  slavery.  Southerners  cited 
such  Northern  oppression,  but  Ignored  the 
fact  that  Northern  blacks  were  free  to  speak 
out,  organize,  and  fight  back,  and  also  that  . 
many  white  allies  aided  them  in  their  quest 
for  equality. 

Southern  free  blacks,  by  contrast,  were 
treated  as  outcasts  and  Increasingly  re- 
stricted, for  fear  that  their  presence  wovUd 
make  slaves  discontented  or  that  they  might 
aid  slave  Insiurectlons. 

To  their  credit  many  Northern  and  South- 
em  blacks  did  well  In  the  face  of  all  ad- 
versity. Some  succeeded  In  business,  Includ- 
ing: Thorny  Lafon  (1810-1893)  of  New  Or- 
leans who  left  to  charities.  Irrespective  of 
race,  a  fortune  of  half  a  million  dollars  he 
had  amassed  in  real  estate,  merchandising, 
and  money  lending;  James  Forten  (1766- 
1842)  of  Philadelphia  who  rose  from  foreman 
to  owner  of  a  sallmaklng  business  employing 
40  blacks  and  whites  and  accumulated  a 
fortune  of  $100,000  but  fotind  time  to  be 
an  active  abolitionist:  and  Paul  Cuffe  (1759- 
1817)  of  Westport,  Mass.,  ship  captain  and 
owner  of  a  fleet  of  ocean-going  vessels  who 
financed  and  carried  In  1816  the  first  load  of 
n.S.  blacka  (38  of  them)  returned  to  Africa. 

MAMT    OVKRCAME    OBSTACUES 

Among  inventors  there  was  Norbert  Rll- 
lleux  (1806-1894)  of  New  Orleans  who  revo- 
lutionized sugar  refining  by  Inventing  a 
multiple-effect  vacuum  evaporator  tJiat  he 
Installed  on  many  antebeUum  plantations; 
.his  process  Is  used  in  manufacturing  sugar, 
soap,  gelatin,  condensed  milk  and  other 
products. 

In  every  field  there  were  blacks  who  over- 
came obstacles,  such  as  Shakespearean  actor 
Ira  Aldrldge,  physician-scientist  James  Mc- 
Cune  Smith,  painter  Robert  Duncanson.  poet 
George  Moses  Horton,  educator  John  Chavls, 
Western  pioneer  James  Beckwourth,  and 
heavyweight  boxing  champion  Tom  Moll- 
neaux.  Eiicountering  white  hostility  and 
prejudice,  blacks  developed  separate  Institu- 
tions, Including:  the  African  Methodist, 
Episcopal  Zlon  (AMEZ)  denomination  in 
1821;  the  first  black  newspaper,  Freedom's 
Journal  In  1827;  and  Lincoln  University  in 
Pennsylvania  In  1854. 

Blacks  were  active  In  the  antlslavery  move- 
ment. In  a  mass  meeting  In  Bethel  AME 
chtirch  In  Philadelphia  In  1817,  blacks,  led 
by  James  Horton,  rejected  colonization  plans 
to  ship  freedmen  to  Africa,  resolving  that 
"whereas  our  ancestors"  successfully  cul- 
tivated America  we  "feel  ourselves  entitled  to 
participate  in  the  blessings  of  her  Itixurlant 
sou " 

Bishop  Richard  Allen  Insisted  that  "this 
land  ...  Is  now  our  mother  country,  and  we 
are  well  satisfied  to  stay.  ..."  In  their  open- 
ing editorial  on  March  16.  1827,  the  editors  of 
Freedom's  Journal,  Samuel  Cornish  and  John 
Rusewurm,  explained:  "We  wish  to  plead 
ovir  own  cause.  Too  long  have  othere  spoken 
for  us." 

Historians  generally  date  militant  aboli- 
tionism as  beginning  with  the  first  issue  on 
Jan.  31,  1831  of  The  Liberator,  the  newspaper 
published  In  Boston  by  the  white  abolition- 
ist William  Lloyd  Garrison.  It  Is  not  gener- 
ally known  that  his  largest  support  came 
from  blacks,  who  composed  three-fourths  of 
his  subscribers  by  1834. 

GABRISON    MILITANCE   FORESHADOWED 

Moreover,  two  years  before  Garrison's  news- 
paper began,  David  Walker  (1785-1830)  issued 
the  militant  and  widely  circulated  "Appeal" 
(1829) .  published  In  three  editions  before  his 
death.  Bom  a  free  man  in  Wilmington,  North 
Carolina,  Walker  had  settled  in  Boston,  where 
he  established  a  clothing  business  on  Brattle 
Street  In  1827.  In  his  "Appeal"  Walker  asked 
his  fellow  blacks  "Are  we  men!!  .  .  .  Did  our 
Creator  make  us  to  be  slaves  to  dust  and 
ashes  like  ourselves?" 


He  warned  white  Americans  "that  we  must 
and  shall  be  free.  .  .  .  And  wo,  wo,  will  be 
to  you  If  we  have  to  attain  our  freedc«n  by 
fighting.  .  .  .  Treat  us  like  men  ...  we 
will  all  live  in  peace  and  happiness  together. 
...  And  we  will  be  your  friends." 

Walker  exhorted  slaves  to  throw  off  their 
chains,  saying:  "Twelve  black  men  .  .  .  well 
armed  .  .  .  will  kill  and  put  to  flight  fifty 

whites If  you  commence  ...  do  not  trifle 

.  .  .  kill  or  be  killed.  .  .  .  Have  you  not  rather 
be  killed  than  be  a  slave  to  a  tlrant.  ..." 

Inspired  by  such  sentiments,  blacks  were 
active  as  abolitionist  lecturers,  none  more 
effectively  than  such  former  slaves  as  Fred- 
erick Douglass  and  Sojourner  Truth.  They 
played  a  major  role  In  the  Undeground  Rail- 
road: William  Still  of  Philadelphia  was  an 
Important  organizer;  and  Harriet  Tubman, 
after  escaping  from  slavery  in  Maryland 
risked  her  life  by  returning  19  times  to  lead 
some  300  slaves  to  freedom,  never  losing  a 
passenger  and  never  letting  any  turn  back. 

Thus  blacks  were  ready  when  the  Civil  War 
came  to  fight  for  freedom,  as  will  be  seen 
In  the  next  article. 


THE    RIPON    SOCIEriY   STATEMENT 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  some  Sen- 
ators may  not  be  aware  of  the  fine  work 
many  of  the  younger  members  of  the 
Republican  Party  have  been  doing  in  the 
area  of  research  and  comment  on  the 
great  issues  confronting  our  country. 
The  Ripon  Society  epitomizes  this 
thoughtful  and  intelligent  group  of  pre- 
dominantly younger  Republicans  who 
are  making  a  dedicated  effort  to  con- 
structively criticize  the  past  directions 
of  our  Government.  As  this  society  has 
criticized,  it  has  also  brought  forward 
highly  innovative  recommendations  for 
the  improvement  of  our  party  and  the 
Nation. 

The  Ripon  Society  recently  issued  a 
statement  on  the  100th  day  of  the  Nixon 
administration  entitled  "The  Lessons  of 
Victory."  While  I  do  not  agree  with  every 
conclusion  reached,  the  statement  does 
represent  a  responsible  Republican  docu- 
ment which  I  feel  should  be  recom- 
mended reading  for  all  Senators.  This 
society  is  an  integral  and  important 
component  of  our  Republican  Party,  and 
I  commend  it  for  its  efforts.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  entitled 
"Beyond  the  First  100  Days:  A  Ripon 
Society  Statement,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Beyond  the  First  100  Days:  A  Ripon 
Society  Statement 

We  are  pleased  this  momlng  on  the  lOOth 
day  of  the  Nixon  Administration  to  release 
The  Lessons  of  Victory,  the  Ripon  Society's 
analysis  of  the  Republican  campaign  of 
1968.  The  study's  generally  critical  assess- 
ment concludes  with  a  call  for  new  depar- 
ttires  for  the  Republican  Party  and  the 
coimtry.  From  the  evidence  that  is  in.  It  ap- 
pears that  efforts  to  make  these  departures 
are  developing  in  the  early  months  of  the 
Administration. 

We  in  the  Ripon  Society  have  been  con- 
cerned over  the  past  six  years  with  intro- 
ducing a  number  of  progressive  programs 
into  the  mainstream  of  Republican  debate, 
applying  our  most  intense  efforts  In  those 
areas  in  which  we  feel  that  American  society 
has  gone  out  of  kilter  under  two  Democratic 
presidents.  It  is  in  these  areas  that  we  would 
like  to  read  the  tea  leaves  on  Mr.  Nlzon'a 
first  hundred  days. 
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First,  then  la  military  and  war  spcncUng. 
whlcti  has  gone  without  critical  scrutiny 
since  President  Elsenhower  warned  of  the 
dangers  of  the  mlUtary-lndtistrlal  complex. 
The  ;»^uiliig  of  the  defense  budget  and  the 
reallocation  of  prlontiea  to  domestic  pro- 
grama  la  a  fundamental  Issue  for  American 
politics,  and  It  la  now  symbolized  In  two 
way*,  the  war  In  Vietnam  and  the  debate 
orer  an  antl-balllstlc  missile  system. 

In  both  these  areas,  the  President  has 
made  significant  technical  departure*  from 
the  confused  programs  of  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration. On  Vietnam  be  has  moved 
to  two-track  negotiations,  a  decided  Im* 
provement.  On  the  ABM  he  has  revised  his 
predecessor's  misconceived  program.  But  we 
cannot  yet  be  optimistic  about  the  general 
tone  of  the  Administration  In  the  defense 
area.  When  all  Is  said  and  done,  Bfr.  Nlxun 
has  not  made  a  case  to  Justify  a  multl-bllUon 
doUar  expenditure  on  the  Safeguard  system. 
And  In  Vietnam  we  see  no  signs  to  Jiutlfy 
optimism  about  the  chances  of  a  negoti- 
ated settlement,  even  though  we  do  see  signs 
indicating  de-escalation  of  the  American 
presence.  Further,  we  caution  the  Adminis- 
tration not  to  fall  Into  the  trap  which  caught 
Preslde^nt  Johnson,  who  was  deluded  by  the 
statlstlctn'glmickry  of  bis  own  bureaucracy 
Into  glvOfSf  a  false  Impression  of  progress  in 
the  war.  We  hope  that  the  new  Adminis- 
tration will  not  engage  in  wishful  thinking 
about  the  progress  of  the  peace. 

In  the  broader  sphere  of  foreign  policy,  the 
restraint  and  caution  of  Mr.  Nixon's  gov- 
ernment have  come  as  welcome  relief.  We 
would  cite  the  quiet  diplomacy  of  the  Euro- 
pean trip.  Mr.  Nixon's  handling  of  the  recent 
Korean  provocation  departed  not  only  from 
the  truculent  tone  of  some  of  his  campaign 
statements  but  also  from  the  panicky  and 
futile  actions  of  Mr.  Johnson  after  the 
Pueblo  incident,  notably  the  call-up  of  the 
Reserves. 

In  domestic  policy,  despite  limited  finan- 
cial room  for  maneuver,  the  President  has 
pledged  new  programs  and  new  priorities 
Moat  Important,  he  has  determined  to  over- 
haul the  welfare  system,  something  Rlpon 
has  long  recommended  and  which  was  never 
undertaken  by  the  previous  Administration; 
and,  secondly,  to  Institute  a  program  of  rev- 
enue sharing  with  the  states  and  cities. 

At  the  very  least,  we  expect  a  federaliza- 
tion of  welfare  standards  and  tax  exemption 
for  the  poor,  including  the  working  poor, 
with  a  resulting  improvement  of  poverty 
conditions  and  social  coheelveness.  Welfare 
reform  also  will  reduce  the  Incentives  for 
migration  to  the  cities  and  urban  states. 

If  followed  through,  these  Nixon  Initia- 
tives will  far  surpass  In  their  Impact  the 
contributions  of  the  War  on  Poverty,  with 
Its  grandiose  claims  and  meager  achieve- 
ments. 

As  consequential  as  welfare  reform  to  the 
cities  Is  Nixon's  commitment  to  a  program 
of  revenue  sharing  with  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments. Largely  because  of  Southern  Dem- 
ocratic domination  of  Congressional  Com- 
mittees, the  Northern  cities  and  states  have 
been  vastly  shortchanged  In  the  distribu- 
tion of  federal  revenue.  New  York,  for  ex- 
ample, gets  as  little  as  one  twentieth  as 
much  federal  aid  per  dollar  of  federal  taxes 
contributed  as  Mississippi.  A  substantial  pro- 
gram of  revenue  sharing  based  on  a  modified 
per  capita  formula  will  make  a  major  con- 
tribution toward  penalizing  the  poorer 
southern  states. 

Also  on  the  urban  front,  the  Republican 
Administration  has  committed  Itself  to  re- 
build the  rlot-tom  areas  of  thoee  cities  whose 
names  have  become  a  legion  of  social  strife 
In  the  19606— Watts,  Harlem.  Newark,  De- 
troit, and  Waahlngton. 

Advocacy  of  House  Rule  for  the  nation's 
capital,  an  Invigorated  Qght  against  orga- 
nized crime,  whose  basic  feeding  grounds  are 
In  the  nation's  urban  cores,  are  other  hope- 
ful InltUUvee. 


OOVBUtMSNT   UKWOAKIBATION 

One  of  the  least  dramatic  but  most  Impor- 
tant areas  for  Presidential  action  is  the  struc- 
txire  of  the  administrative  proceaa.  The 
Jobnaon  admlnlatratlon — with  Its  preoccu- 
pation for  legislative  first  steps — did  a  rela- 
tively poor  Job  of  executive  follow- through. 
But  President  Nixon's  determination  that 
"administrative  performance  should  match 
legislative  promise"  repfeaenta  a  worthy 
correction  to  that  falling. 

This  determination  has  been  reflected  In 
several  specific  ways.  The  revival  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council,  the  establishment 
of  the  Urban  Affairs  Council,  and  the  Cab- 
inet Committee  on  Economic  Policy  are  Im- 
portant developments  within  the  White 
House  Itself.  The  new  program  for  Minority 
Business  Enterprise  In  the  Commerce  De- 
partment and  the  major  overhaul  of  the  La- 
bor Department's  Manpower  Administra- 
tion could  provide  Improved  mechanisms 
for  dealing  with  the  urban  crisis.  The  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  &  Welfare 
has  been  restructured,  too,  and  Its  new  of- 
fice of  Child  Development,  with  Its  focvis  on 
the  first  five  years  of  life,  could  be  a  particu- 
larly creative  source  of  social  Initiatives. 

Two  reforms  deserve  special  mention:  (1) 
The  decision  to  select  postmasters  through 
less  political  proceasea  (and  to  reform  the 
postal  service  in  other  ways),  and  2)  the  ee- 
tabllshment  of  common  regional  boundaries 
and  headquarters  for  the  field  operations  of 
five  federal  agencies  (many  urban  experts  be- 
lieve this  could  make  a  great  difference  In 
the  quality  of  federal  social  services  to  the 
cities).  Both  improvements  have  been  urged 
for  many  years  and  both  were  long  delayed  for 
solely  political  reaaona.  Both  have  now  been 
quickly  Implemented  deaplte  strong  political 
counterpressures. 

ECONOMio  coNcnrraATioN 
Also  largely  unnoticed,  except  by  the  busi- 
ness community,  have  been  the  Initiatives 
taken  by  this  Administration  to  halt  the 
preaent  trend  toward  economic  concentra- 
Uon.  In  a  series  of  articles  In  the  Fonim 
entitled  "The  Complex  Society,"  the  Rlpon 
Society  expressed  Its  concern  with  the  trend 
toward  "conglomeratlzatlon"  and  with  the 
business-government  partnership  that  fiour- 
ished  under  the  prior  two  administrations. 
The  Johnson  administration  Justified  Inac- 
tion In  this  area  by  claiming  that  additional 
legislation  was  needed.  Under  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration, the  Justice  Department  has 
used  existing  anti-trust  laws  to  commence 
litigation  on  conglomerate  mergers  which  re- 
strict free  competition.  In  addition  the  Ad- 
ministration has  recognized  the  unhealthy 
effects  of  concentration  In  the  banking  In- 
dustry and  has  proposed  legislation  to  close 
the  one-bank  holding  company  loophole  and 
remove  the  danger  that  institutions  of  fi- 
nance will  use  their  lending  power  to  restrain 
competitions.  Successful  conglomerate  liti- 
gation with  the  precedents  established  by 
new  regulation  of  the  banking  industry,  will 
have  a  healthy  Impact  on  the  atructure  and 
nature  of  our  economy  and  our  society. 

TOtTTH 

Finally,  there  is  the  problem  of  youth, 
symbolized  by  the  turmoil  on  a  number  of 
American  campuses  In  the  President's  first 
100  days.  Outside  factors,  such  as  the  war 
and  the  draft,  have  exacerbated  university 
tensions.  But  even  vrithout  these  factors 
students  would  not  return  to  the  apoUtical 
attitudes  of  the  1950a.  For  the  new  genera- 
tion of  young  people  have  been  reared  to 
demand  meaning,  reaponslblilty  and  inde- 
pendence at  an  early  age.  Tet  society  is  not 
prepared  to  provide  roles  In  which  they  can 
expreaa  theae  valuea  in  the  years  before  they 
reach  adult  status  and  financial  independ- 
ence. A  dispersal  of  power,  a  sharing  of  au- 
thority with  the  young  will  be  necessary  if 
hierarchical  institutions  are  to  tap  the  best 
enarglea  of   tbla   new   generation.   But  this 


meaaage — their  meaaage — la  not  getting 
through.  Communication  between  the  gen- 
erations Is  breaking  down.  In  part  because  de- 
bate on  campus  Is  monopolized  by  the  loud- 
est voices  rather  than  by  the  most  reason- 
able ones.  In  part  becaiise  of  a  resort  to  vio- 
lence that  shatters  the  sense  of  commimitj 
on  which  fruitful  dlsoourae  In  American  In- 
stitutions depends. 

But  in  part  oommtmlcatlon  is  falling  be- 
cauae  of  the  rigidity  of  the  generation  in 
power,  which  la  content  to  intone  the  prin- 
ctplec  on  which  Its  authority  Is  based  with- 
out bothering  to  Justify  them  or  adapt  them 
to  the  needs  of  the  younger  generation.  There 
are  many  older  Americans  who  are  willing  to 
condemn  the  young  from  afar,  few  who  are 
willing  to  reason  with  them  face  to  face. 

Federal  legislation  cannot  heal  the  breach 
between  the  generations,  but  the  President 
has  the  capacity  to  provide  a  mediating  in- 
fiuence.  He  has  already  taken  one  step  by 
appointing  a  commission  to  phase  out  the 
draft  and  replace  it  with  an  all-volunteer 
military — a  pMsltlon  which  Rlpon  has  argued 
since  1966.  But  Mr.  Nixon  must  have  in  addi- 
tion a  comprehensive  program  on  all  the 
various  concerns  of  youth.  Indeed,  Rlpon  is 
preparing  a  major  report  to  the  President  to 
provide  Just  that. 

As  for  non-governmental  action,  there  Is 
vacuum  on  campuses  that  requires  the  mo- 
bilization of  those  students  who  will  be  able 
to  understand  the  wrongs  of  society  but  who 
will  use  libertarian  means  for  righting  these 
wrongs.  On  this  subject,  too,  we  expect  to 
have  more  to  say. 


FURTHER  PROBE  OP  MILITARY  OIL 
PROCUREMENT  IN  SOUTHEAST 
ASIA 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
Joined  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  in  a  letter 
dated  May  27,  1969,  to  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  asking  that 
the  General  Accounting  Office  examine 
most  thoroughly  into  weaknesses  and 
abuses  in  our  Government  procurement 
programs  in  Thailand,  Vietnam,  Singa- 
pore, Taiwan,  Laos — indeed  all  of  South- 
east Asia — and  Okinawa,  dating  back  to 
January  1, 1966. 

As  a  result  of  new  information  which 
Senator  Proxmire  and  I  have  received — 
in  the  form  of  official  DD-250-1  Govern- 
ment delivery  receipts — there  Is  evidence 
that  Government  officials  in  Southeast 
Asia  are  still  failing  to  obtain  docu- 
mented verification  that  quantities  of 
fuel  shown  on  contractors'  delivery  docu- 
ments actually  have  been  received  and 
that  there  is  suspected  pilferage  by  oil 
company  employees.  Additionally,  we 
have  evidence  of  similar  oil  procurement 
irregularities  in  connection  with  the  U.S. 
AID  program  in  other  parts  of  South- 
east Asia. 

~Mr.  John  M.  McGee.  a  U.S.  fuel  in- 
spector for  the  Department  of  the  Navy, 
originally  brought  oil  procurement  defi- 
ciencies and  shortages  in  Thailand  to 
Senator  Proxkire's  and  later  my  own 
attention  some  time  ago.  As  a  result  of 
his  courageous  action,  and  the  evidence 
which  has  been  accumulating,  both  Sen- 
ator Proxmire  and  I  feel  that  a  full  probe 
of  oil  procurement  inspection  and  dis- 
tribution procedures  is  essential  before 
further  cures  can  be  prescribed,  and  in 
order  that  the  best  interests  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, procurement  management,  and 
the  public  may  best  be  served. 

Senator  Proxmire  and  I  will  have  more 
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to  say  on  this  important  subject  in  a  few 
days.  Meanwhile,  we  look  very  hopefully 
to  what  may  be  the  effect  of  these  in- 
quiries, and  would  hope,  too,  that  every 
Senator  will  Join  lu,  insofar  as  ix>sslble. 
In  helping  to  put  a  stop  to  policies  which 
are  hostile  to  the  welfare  of  the  many. 


SLEEPING  BEAR  DUNES  NATION- 
AL LAKESHORE:  DEVELOPMENT 
POSES  URGENT  THREAT 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  this  Con- 
gress has  an  opportunity  to  continue  its 
history  of  concern  for  America's  natural 
environment.  We  have  before  us  this 
year  vital  Issues  of  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion control,  wildlife  conservation,  pesti- 
cide dangers,  and  many  others.  No  area 
of  our  concern  will  be  of  greater  long- 
range  Importance  than  our  active  attack 
on  the  problems  that  imperil  the  hefilth, 
Iruitfulness,  and  beauty  of  our  land. 

A  significant  project  in  the  conserva- 
tion field  is  the  proposed  Sleeping  Bear 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore  in  Michigan. 
This  is  a  project  for  which  I  have  worked 
for  8  years.  The  Senate  has  wiproved  the 
national  lakeshore  twice. 

THK    ALTERNATTVXS   ARK   CLEAR 

When  I  again  introduced  the  Sleeping 
Bear  Dunes  legislation  this  year,  I  said 
I  was  optimistic  that  we  would  act  in 
time.  I  remain  optimistic  that  we  can 
secure  this  area  and  preserve  its  beauty. 
The  alternatives  are  clear:  either  we 
protect  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  as  a 
national  lakeshore  now,  or  this  natural 
area  will  be  lost  to  all  of  us  and  to  future 
generations. 

The  conservation-minded  people  of 
Michigan  recognize  these  alternatives 
and  are  demanding  that  we  act  now  to 
save  "the  Bear."  I  have  been  heartened 
and  encouraged  by  the  growing  tide  of 
concern  and  support  expressed  to  me  by 
people  from  Michigan  and  throughout 
the  Nation. 

DIVEI.OPMKNT  ENCROACH  UPON  THE  LANDSCAPE 

Recent  correspondents  have  expressed 
a  new  sense  of  urgency  in  the  need  for 
the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National  Lake- 
shore.  As  James  C.  Ganter,  a  resident 
and  businessman  in  the  area,  pointed 
out: 

This  beautiful  area  Is  being  prostituted 
at  an  unprecedent  rate  with  unplanned  and 
very  disjointed  "development." 

Establishing  a  national  lakeshore 
would  protect  the  natural  values  of  the 
area  from  this  encroachment.  Without 
that  protection  the  region  is  doomed  to 
the  stranglehold  of  subdivision  and  in- 
appropriate development.  Mrs.  Harold  T. 
May,  a  property  owner  within  the  pro- 
posed boundaries,  tells  me: 

If  there  is  to  be  a  Dunes  National  Park 
in  this  area,  and  I  ttlll  hope  there  Is,  the 
urgency  is  more  acute  than  ever.  In  Just  the 
put  few  years  we  have  lost  so  much  prime 
natural  resources  through  private  develop- 
ment In  this  Immediate  area,  it  seems  there 
will  be  little  left  to  preserve  If  there  is  any 
further  delay. 

Mr.  Walter  R.  Nevlll  likewise  points 
out  how  clear  the  alternatives  have  be- 
come, stating : 

Any  further  delay  In  protection  of  the 
Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  will  not  only  be  finan- 
cially costly;   It  wUl  give  a  reprieve  to  the 


exploiters  who  will  proceed  at  an  accelerated 
pace  to  destroy  the  basic  values  which  cur- 
rently make  the  area  precious  as  a  natural 
resource. 

The  greatest  danger  now,  I  believe,  are 
iU -planned  vacation  subdivisions.  With 
little  or  no  local  zoning  control,  these 
spring  up  to  mar  key  natural  areas  in 
this  landscape  of  national  Importance. 
Mr.  Joel  Konikow  expressed  the  citizen's 
exasperation  when  this  kind  of  natural 
treasure  is  "divided  and  fenced": 

At  this  stage  In  the  development  of  the 
United  States,  it  Is  a  crime,  and  the  general 
people  are  the  victims,  which  is  being  per- 
petrated on  us;  the  fact  that  the  land  Is  not 
ours  to  enjoy  but  Is  divided  and  fenced.  Even 
when  you  want  to  enjoy  Lake  Michigan  and 
the  land  aroimd  it,  you  can't  enjoy  It  In 
peace.  One  feels  like  a  fugitive. 

DES'TElrCTIVE   LOGGING   ANOTHER  THREAT 

Along  with  the  problem  of  cottage  sub- 
divisions, Mr.  George  D.  Ferrar  reports 
that  "there  has  been  a  step-up  in  the 
proposed  area  of  timber  harvesting — 
some  of  which  is  destructive  logging." 
Mr.  Ferrar  points  out  that  timber  har- 
vesting bEised  on  a  sustained-yield  pro- 
gram can  maintain  natural  beauty.  Such 
careful  sustalned-yleld  timber  manage- 
ment will  be  permitted  in  the  Sleeping 
Bear  Dunes  National  Lakeshore.  How- 
ever, the  destructive  logging  now  taking 
place  will  "mar  the  landscape  for  many 
years  to  come  in  addition  to  adversely 
affecting  forest-resource  values." 

These  are  disturbing  reports,  and  they 
alert  us  again  to  the  destruction  that  a 
landscape  of  natural  beauty  can  sustain 
by  encroachment  and  misuse.  That  is 
what  we  seek  to  stop.  The  Sleeping  Bear 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore  will  avert  this 
loss;  it  will  sustain  the  landscape  as  a 
legacy  of  beauty  for  our  enjosnnent  now 
and  for  generations  in  the  future. 

Within  its  61,000  acres,  the  Sleeping 
Bear  Dunes  NationsJ  Lakeshore  will  en- 
compass the  key  areas  of  natural  value 
and  beauty.  Land-use  controls  and  zon- 
ing protections  will  assure  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  landscape.  Private  rights  to 
existing  improved  properties  are  fully 
protected  by  my  bill;  in  a  balance  that 
will  also  protect  the  public  interest. 

CONSERVATION  IS  OT7R  OBLIGATION 

Mr.  President,  in  pointing  out  these 
threats  to  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  area, 
I  wish  to  emphasize  that  conservation 
of  such  national  treasures  is  this  genera- 
tion's obligation.  The  Congress  should 
act  promptly  with  this  sense  of  urgency. 
I  hope  that  all  concerned  will  proceed 
cooperatively,  recognizing  that  further 
delay  will  prove  expensive  both  in  money 
and  in  irreparable  damage  to  the  area.  I 
urge  the  administration  to  give  this  con- 
servation program  the  priority  it  must 
have,  so  that  we  may  maintain  Amer- 
ica's momentum  of  conservation  progress 
and  foresight  for  the  future. 

We  must  act  promptly  to  establish  the 
Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National  Lakeshore, 
in  the  spirit  expressed  to  me  by  Mr. 
James  S.  Henderson,  of  Henry,  HI.: 

I  urge  you  to  keep  trying,  and  to  try  to 
enroll  all  who  would  pass  on  a  land  of  beauty 
to  our  children,  to  join  your  efforts  to  con- 
serve what  Is  good  and  clean  in  our  natural 
environment. 

I  sometimes  feel  that  the  next  generation 


of  Americans  may  Inherit  a  land  like  a  junk 
car  cemetery,  utiless  those  of  us  here  now 
exert  every  effort  to  protect  and  preserve  the 
land. 

BIAFRAN  LIFE  AND  CULTURE 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  despite 
the  efforts  of  peace  mediators  from 
virtually  every  quarter  of  the  globe  to 
halt  the  flghthig,  the  tragic  civil  war 
between  Nigeria  and  Biaf  ra  drags  on  and 
on.  Though  the  rate  of  death  by  starva- 
tion has  shown  a  merciful  decline,  the 
problem  still  remains  serious  as  does  the 
loss  of  life  brought  about  by  bombing 
civilian  areas,  not  to  mention  the  deaths 
attributable  to  direct  combat. 

The  untimely  death  of  any  human 
being  is  always  deplorable,  of  course,  and 
when  thousands  upon  thousands  have 
been  killed  by  bombs  and  blockades  as  in 
the  Nlgeria-Biafra  confiict,  truly  all  of 
humanity  should  grieve.  What  is  par- 
ticularly tragic  in  this  case,  however,  is 
the  number  of  talents  that  have  been 
prematurely  snuffed  out  because  of  man's 
inability  to  find  a  negotiated  path— to 
peace. 

A  group  of  Americans  concerned  about 
the  loss  of  this  priceless  talent  on  the 
Biafran  side — where  war's  ravages 
have  been  greatest — have  gotten  to- 
gether and  formed  a  Committee  for 
Biafran  Artists  and  Writers.  Headed  by 
Miriam  Reik,  a  professor  at  Temple  Uni- 
versity, the  committee  has  been  active 
in  bringing  prominent  Biafrans  in  the 
creative  arts  to  America  to  talk  about 
their  West  African  culture  and  their  at- 
titudes toward  the  war. 

This  past  Tuesday,  the  committee  sent 
to  Blafra  a  mission  which  will  spend  the 
next  2  or  3  weeks  studying  conditions  in 
the  field  and  searching  out  further  ex- 
amples of  the  qualities  of  the  Ibo  tribal 
life,  and  culture  that  predominate  in  the 
territory  held  by  Blafra. 

nf  «C3<fith)n  to  Professor  Reik,  the  com- 
mittee is  sending  Diana  Davles,  a 
photographer- journalist;  Leslie  Fiedler, 
a  well-known  man  of  letters  and  a  pro- 
fessor at  New  York  State  University  at 
Buffalo;  and  Herbert  Gold,  novelist,  es- 
sayist, and  critic. 

The  committee  plans  to  submit  a  re- 
port, upon  the  group's  return,  which  I 
will  make  available  to  Senators  for  their 
reference.  I  do  this  not  because  I  neces- 
sarily share  all  the  political  attitudes 
held  by  the  committee  toward  the  issues 
raised  by  the  war,  but  because  I  am  very 
much  concerned  about  the  human 
aspects  of  this  conflict.  The  more  infor- 
mation we  can  gamer  about  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  human  problem,  the  greater 
our  chances  of  making  the  need  for  a 
peaceful  settlement  clear  for  all  the 
world  to  see  and  demand.  The  rhetoric  of 
politics  and  the  litany  of  ancient  griev- 
ances must  not  be  allowed  to  obscure 
the  awful  tragedy  that  is  being  visited 
upon  an  entire  generation — both  Nige- 
rian and  Biafran — a  tragedy  whose 
barest  outlines  can  now  and  again  be 
glimpsed  through  occasional  study  mis- 
sions such  as  that  undertaken  by  the 
committee  this  week  or  the  effort  led  by 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Goodell)  earlier  in  the 
year. 
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MEMORIAL  DAY  TRIBtrrE— RE- 
FLECTIONS ON  WAR  AND  PEACE. 
AND  HONORING  THE  DEAD  BY 
HELPING  THE  LIVING 

Mr.  MONTOTA.  Mr.  President.  Me- 
morial Day  vl«lta  us  once  again,  and  I 
feel  prlYlleced  to  rlM  and  pay  tribute  to 
the  courage,  endurance,  and  patriotism 
of  thoee  brave  Americans  to  whom  we 
owe  the  mast — those  who  have  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice  and  whose  names  are 
written  Indelibly  upon  every  battle  mon- 
ument. 

Spring  la  a  particularly  pleasant  time 
of  year,  and  May  is  perhaps  the  best 
month  of  all.  Both  the  season  and  the 
month  are  favorite  topics  of  poets.  It 
may,  then,  seen  scmewhat  incongruous 
that  we  have  chosen  the  30tii  of  May  as 
the  day  for  honoring  our  war  dead.  Some 
might  feel  that  a  dark  and  gloomy  win- 
ter's day  would  be  more  appropriate  for 
discharging  such  a  solemn  duty. 

I  cannot,  however,  accept  that  view. 
I  believe  It  to  be  absolutely  fitting  that 
we  sl\puld  observe  the  finest  day  of  the 
year  as  Memorial  Day.  In  this  way,  we 
make  ourselves  aware  of  all  the  good 
things  of  life  which  we  as  American  cit- 
izens enjoy  and  which  we  continue  to 
enjoy  only  because,  In  every  period  of 
our  history,  there  have  been  young  men 
willing  to  make  the  complete  sacrifice 
in  defense  of  our  country  and  our  way 
of  life. 

On  this  day,  we  are,  of  course,  re- 
minded of  a  thousand  battles  fought 
What  a  record  is  thus  presented  in  mak- 
ing right  the  master  of  might.  And  with- 
out the  valor  of  our  American  soldiers 
and  regiments,  many  of  these  wars  might 
yet  be  in  full  progress. 

But  the  conclusion  of  these  conflicts 
also  represents  a  renewal  of  our  liberty, 
for  we  are  further  reminded  on  this  day 
that  the  American  people — so  given  to 
peace  and  occupied  with  schools,  agri- 
culture, technology,  and  Government — 
which  does  their  will  through  the  ballot 
box — these  people  have  yet,  when 
aroused,  a  power  of  resistance  sufficient 
for  any  need,  however  great.  Shake  them 
rudely,  or  menace  their  freedom  and  put 
them  in  fear  and  there  is  no  confronting 
them. 

Nor  can  we  fail,  on  this  Memorial  Day. 
to  be  reminded  of  our  own  individual 
service — such  as  it  was — and  of  our  sons 
and  comrades — alas,  too  many  to  be 
named — whose  honorable  discharges 
were  given  them  by  a  bullet  in  battle, 
or  fever  in  a  jungle;  whose  bones  lie  in 
shallow  graves  in  the  stillness  of  a  val- 
ley, in  the  mountain's  breast,  or  the 
ocean's  deepening  bed. 

Believe  me.  I  am  proud  of  these  mul- 
titudes of  American  soldiers.  They  are 
our  immortals  who  wear  uniforms  of 
light.  On  their  rolls  shine  herioc  names, 
without  regard  to  such  distinctions  as 
rank.  It  is  for  their  sake  that  we  have 
resolved  to  honor  them  each  Memorial 
Day — to  salute  them  martially  with  the 
roll  of  drums  and  thunder  of  cannons — 
so  our  fallen  comrades  know  they  are  re- 
membered and  will  never  be  forgotten. 
■arLscTTom  oi*  was  and  psaci 

Our  own  General  Sherman  is  reported 
to  have  said : 


Tou  wftnt  to  know  what 
bsU. 


war  li7  War  is 


Anyone  who  saw  war  as  he  did  woxild 
agree.  True,  war  sometimes  develops 
noble  and  heroic  qualities  in  individuals 
or  a  people.  But  war  Is  hell  for  all  that. 

Yet,  there  are  some  who  would  teach 
that  a  war  from  time  to  time  Is  by  no 
means  a  misfortune,  but,  rather,  a  neces- 
sary and  healthy  exercise  to  stir  up  pa- 
triotism and  preserve  manliness,  To  those 
eager  to  plimder  the  public  under  a 
cheap  guise  of  patriotism,  love  of  country 
will  flag,  they  say.  unless  stimulated  by 
hatred  of  someone  else. 

It  Is  a  strange  fact,  too.  that  while 
the  medieval  conception  of  honor — 
which  regarded  the  duel  as  the  only  ade- 
quate settlement  of  a  question  of  honor — 
has  yielded  to  more  enlightened  and 
moral  views  in  civilized  countries,  yet 
nations  are  In  such  cases  still  apt  to 
rush  to  arms  as  the  only  means  of  satis- 
faction. Indeed,  war  is  a  duel  on  an  ex- 
pensive scale,  and  bloody  wars  have  hap- 
pened in  spite  of  an  earnest  popular 
wish  for  peace  on  both  sides,  especially 
when  the  controversy  was  Inflamed  by 
points  of  honor. 

What  is  the  rule  of  honor  to  be  ob- 
served by  a  power  as  strong  as  this  Na- 
tion? Surely  we  cannot  be  expected  to 
meekly  pocket  and  accept  real  threats 
and  Insults  if  offered.  One  country  alone 
can  start  a  war.  and  the  new  means  of 
nuclear  warfare  which  could  destroy 
mankind  have  loaded  the  balance  with 
Incalculablllty  and  uncertainty.  Men 
and  women  alike  continue  to  examine 
this  difficult  question  in  an  effort  to  find 
ways  of  preventing  nations  from  pursu- 
ing policies  which  can  inflict  on  man- 
kind sufferings  far  more  hideous  than 
in  past  centuries. 

Mendus.  in  ancient  China,  when  asked 
for  guidance  in  matters  of  defense  by  the 
ruler  of  a  small  state,  counseled: 

Dig  dMper  your  moata;  build  higher  your 
walls;  guard  tbam  along  with  yoor  people. 

This  has  remained  the  classical  pos- 
ture up  to  our  age.  But  the  total  wars  of 
this  and  other  centuries  have  taught  us 
that  in  our  search  for  peace,  we  must 
keep  before  us  certain  common  higher 
goals: 

First.  It  will  be  in  vain  to  cry  peace, 
peace  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean  if  we 
continue  to  rattle  sabers  and  missiles  in 
one  another's  faces.  Nor  sho-ild  we  Judge 
other  nations  on  their  actions  and  capa- 
bilities and  then  expect  to  be  Judged  our- 
selves on  our  intentions  only.  For  a  world 
without  violence  must  also  be  a  world  of 
justice.  In  our  dealings  with  other  na- 
tloris  we  ZQOst  distinguish  between  self- 
assertion  SL&d  subservience,  and  have 
scrupulous  regard  not  only  for  the  rights 
but  also  the  self-respect  of  other  nations 
in  their  simple  human  demands  for  the 
freedoms  that  we  and  other  nations  have 
long  taken  for  granted. 

Second,  we  should  see  our  highest 
glory  not  so  much  in  battles  won  as  in 
wars  prevented.  By  seeking  to  Influence 
mankind,  not  by  heavy  artillery  and  nu- 
clear weapons  but  by  good  example  and 
wise  counsel,  other  nations  will  instinc- 
tively turn  to  us  as  their  mutual  friend 
and  preserver  of  peace.  If  the  civiliza- 
tion of  which  we  boast  is  to  mean  any- 
thing it  must  mean  this:  That  no  war  is 
justlflable  unless  its  cause  or  object 
stands  in  Just  proportion  to  its  cost  In 


blood,  destruction,  waste,  human  misery, 
political  corruption,  social  demoraliza- 
tion, and  relapse  of  civilization — and 
even  then  only  when  every  expedient  of 
statesmanship  to  avert  it  has  been  thor- 
oughly exhausted. 

In  short.  Mr.  President,  our  manife.st 
destiny  rests  upon  peace,  which  is  peace 
with  honor.  It  is  also  the  noblest  aspira- 
tion of  good  Americans  who  love  their 
country  most. 

Despite  the  superiority  of  our  stasring 
power,  the  unextinguished  flre  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam  calls  for  our  most  ear- 
nest attention.  With  this  dark  cloud  of 
uncertainty  hanging  over  us.  we  are  more 
and  more  depressed  by  an  unsettling 
anxiety-paralysis  which  must  be  re- 
moved or  at  least  lessened  as  much  and 
as  soon  as  possible.  I  do  not  believe  it 
idealistic  fancy  to  say  that  the  peace 
sentiment  prevailing  here  and  In  other 
parts  of  the  world  can  be  set  to  work  for 
the  accomplishment  of  that  end. 

And  the  peace  and  greatness  of  our 
country  is  also  the  truest  monument  and 
highest  tribute  we  can  pay  the  memory 
of  those  fallen  heroes  who  have  served 
our  Nation  so  well.  For  their  task  in  sav- 
ing our  Republic  will  be  finished,  and 
their  great  deeds  and  duty  nobly  done 
will  never  cease  to  be  prized  by  a  grate- 
ful country,  as  one  of  Its  most  prized 
possessions. 

BT    HKLPINO   THB   LIVINO    WB    AI.SO    HONOB  TRI 
DBAO 

There  come  to  mind.  too.  on  this  Me- 
morial Day.  the  words  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, whose  memory  Is  so  dear  to  us : 

Let  ua  strive  on  to  bind  up  the  nation's 
wounda:  to  care  for  blm  who  shall  have 
borne  the  battle,  and  for  his  widow  and 
orphan.  .  .  . 

Lincoln  was  reminding  us  that  it  was 
not  enough  that  we  should  merely  re- 
member those  who  died  in  our  l>ehalf 
and  frame  eloquent  words  to  tell  the 
world  how  much  we  appreciate  the  fart 
that  they  gave  up  their  lives  for  us.  Anr 
he  w&s  right:  we  have  a  far  greater 
obligation  than  that.  While  we  have  little 
power  to  repay  our  war  dead  directly, 
we  can  smd  should  honor  them  by  making 
certain  that  we  have  adequately  provided 
for  their  families  and  for  their  comrades 
who  survive. 

This  is  an  obligation  which  we  have 
taken  very  seriously,  and  I  feel  that  on 
this  Memorial  Day  we  can  take  some 
justlflable  pride  in  the  benefits  we  pro- 
vide for  our  veterans  and  their  depend- 
ents. On  an  average  day  there  are  close 
to  100.000  patients  in  our  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospitals;  more  than  3 
million  veterans  are  getting  disability 
compensation  or  pensions;  l^^  million 
s\irvlvors  of  veterans  are  receiving  com- 
pensation or  pensions;  over  7  million 
loans  to  veterans  have  been  guaranteed 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration;  more 
than  11  million  veterans  have  received 
educational  assistance  imder  the  GI  bills. 

Impressive  as  these  statistics  are.  there 
is  much  that  remains  to  be  done.  We  must 
constantly  reexamine  our  veterans'  ben- 
efit programs  to  find  ways  to  improve 
them.  In  the  90th  Congress.  I  sponsored 
a  bill.  S.  16.  which  was  enacted  on  August 
31.  1967.  as  PubUc  Law  90-77,  the  Veter- 
ans' Pension  and  Readjustment  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1967.  This  act  brought  up  to 
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date  a  number  of  the  provisions  of  our 
veterans'  benefit  laws.  It  Increased  pen- 
sion rates,  raised  educational  assistance 
allowances,  and  provided  full  wartime 
rates  of  disability  compensation  for  vet- 
erans of  the  Vietnam  era.  Public  Law 
90-77  also  made  many  other  needed 
changes  in  our  veterans'  laws. 

I  am  confident  that  this  91st  Congress 
will  continue  to  improve  the  benefits  we 
provide  our  veterans,  and  I  have  already 
introduced  several  bills  with  this  objec- 
tive. S.  1279  and  S.  1607,  for  example, 
would  make  special  provision  for  veter- 
ans who  underwent  the  ordeal  of  im- 
prisonment at  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
Other  bills  I  have  introduced  would  make 
certain  improvements  in  the  laws  gov- 
erning dependency  and  Indemnity  com- 
pensation payments  for  widows,  increase 
some  statutory  awards  payable  as  dis- 
ability compensation,  and  remove  the 
arbitrary  6-month  limitation  on  nursing 
home  care  insofar  as  that  limitation  ap- 
plies to  veterans  with  service-connected 
disabilities. 

In  the  coming  months  we  will  be  con- 
sidering these  and  other  proposals  to 
broaden  and  strengthen  our  system  of 
veterans'  benefits.  In  so  doing,  we  will 
also  be  honoring  our  war  dead  by  Im- 
proving the  lives  of  their  families  and  the 
lives  of  their  comrades. 


CAUTION  NEEDED  ON  GROWTH 
RETARD  ANTS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  some  of  the 
chemicals  which  we  use  to  kill  bugs  and 
increase  crop  production  may  have  mon- 
strous, quite  unsuspected  effects.  They 
may  cause  the  unwanted  death  or  muta- 
tion of  fish  and  wildlife.  It  is  possible  they 
could,  given  long-term  and  widespread 
use.  bring  mutations  and  death  to  man 
himself. 

An  extreme  example  of  such  possibili- 
ties is  reported  in  an  article  entitled 
"Caution  Needed  on  Growth  Retardants." 
The  article,  written  by  Dr.  David  B.  Car- 
lisle, was  published  in  the  New  Scientist 
of  November  7.  1968.  It  is  speculative, 
particularly  since  the  dosage  levels  used 
in  the  experiments  are  quite  high,  but  It 
is  a  speculation  we  should  all  ponder. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle t>e  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Caution  Nekdbo  on  Growth  Retaboants 
(By  Dr.  David  B.  Carlisle) 

(  Note. — Substances  like  chlonnequat  which 
render  plants  resistant  to  pests  can  cause 
deformity  and  sterility  In  the  offspring  of 
locusta  BO  treated.  The  possibility  of  slmllai 
effects  In  higher  animals  should  be  thor- 
oughly Investigated  before  such  compounds 
are  released  for  general  use.) 

The  other  day  I  bought  a  pot  of  chrysan- 
themums at  the  local  florist's.  Four  or  five 
years  ago  a  pot  Ulce  this  would  have  been  an 
unwieldy  burden  to  carry  home,  with  three 
or  four  foot  high  stems  bending  and  break- 
ing. But  now  these  plants  are  dwarfs,  easy 
to  transport  and  fitting  neatly  into  a  small 
modem  room.  It's  not  that  dwarf  varieties 
have  been  bred,  but  rather  that  hortlcul- 
turallsts  are  using  dwarfing  sprays  that  cause 
the  habit  of  the  plant  to  alter,  producing 
more  and  shorter  stems  per  plant,  and  xisually 
more  but  smaller  blossoms.  Compounds  like 
2-chloroethyltrlmathyl   ammonium   chloride 


(Cycocel.  chlonnequat  or  CCC)  and  N-dl- 
methylamlnosucclnamlc  acid  (Dlmas  or  B9) 
have  revolutionlBed  the  production  of  flower- 
ing plants  for  the  house.  This  Christmas  we 
may  expect  to  see  miniature  siBaleas  crowded 
with  blossoms  and  dwarf  polnsettlaa. 

These  substances  have  other  advantages 
too,  as  Dr.  B.  D.  Smith  argued  recently  In 
New  Scientist  ("Starving  out  plant  pests", 
10  October,  p.  84).  The  application  of  CCC 
to  a  plant  can  confer  some  resistance  to  pests 
such  as  blackcurrant  gall  mite  and  aphlds. 
The  rate  of  development  and  reproduction  of 
aphlds  Is  reduced,  according  to  Dr.  Van  Sm- 
den,  and  later  generations  often  die  before 
reaching  the  adult  stage. 

On  the  siirface  then,  It  seems  that  the 
stage  Is  set  for  a  rapid  expansion  In  the  use 
of  these  plant  growth  retardants  In  agri- 
culture. CCC  appesLTE  to  show  no  toxicity  to 
mammals,  yet  It  may  protect  plants  against 
attacks  of  pests  and,  more  Important,  It  may 
Induce  desirable  growth  habits  In  plants.  It 
Is  easy  to  see  that  wheat  or  rice  with  shorter 
stems  will  stand  up  to  gales  more  readily  and 
can  be  harvested  even  In  a  bad  year,  while 
the  Increased  number  of  stems,  and  hence  of 
ears,  may  more  than  make  up  for  their  small- 
er Individual  size. 

Nevertheless,  I  would  like  to  sound  a  note 
of  warning  and  ask  for  fuller  testing  of  CCC, 
B9  and  similar  compounds  before  they  are 
released  for  general  use.  CCC  Is  quite  per- 
sistent and  accumulates  In  the  seed,  the  very 
part  of  the  plant  we  eat  from  our  cereal 
crops. 

In  this  laboratory  we  have  begun  Investi- 
gating the  mechanism  of  the  action  of  CCC 
upon  locusts  and  cotton  staining  bugs.  My 
colleagues.  Dr.  Peggy  E.  Ellis  and  Mr.  L.  J. 
McVeigh  and  I,  together  with  Dr.  Daphne  J. 
Osborne  of  the  Agriculture  Research  Coun- 
cil Unit  of  Experimental  Agronomy,  Oxford, 
have  shown  that  direct  feeding  of  CCC  to 
locusts  at  the  stage  when  nelosls  is  beginning 
Interrupts  gametogenesls  and  so  leads  to 
sterility.  In  most  Insects  the  reduction  divi- 
sions which  lead  to  gamete  formation  are 
completed  during  larval  life,  and  by  the  time 
the  adult  emerges  only  yolk  formation  and 
the  construction  of  the  spermatophore  re- 
main to  complete  the  process.  CCC  has  no 
effect  that  we  have  been  able  to  discern  on 
adult  locusts  or  bug^s.  They  live  a  normal  life 
span,  they  reproduce  as  freely  and  success- 
fully as  untreated  Insects,  and  their  offspring 
appear  to  be  normal. 

ItfKIOSIB    HALTED    AT    FOST    METAPHASE 

The  picture  is  quite  different,  however, 
when  CCC  Is  fed  to  locusts  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth  of  the  flve  larval  stages,  or  If  It 
Is  Injected  Into  them  at  this  stage.  A  dose 
of  2000  parts  per  million  (2  mg  per  g)  applied 
to  locusts  at  this  stage  leads  to  complete  ste- 
rUlty,  and  meloeis  Is  baited  at  the  first  meta- 
phase  (a  stage  halfway  through  the  first  of 
the  two  reduction  divisions  which  lead  to 
the  formation  of  gametes).  Weeks  after  a 
single  dose,  the  testis  remains  fixed  In  this 
stage:  then  degeneration  sets  In  and  It  finally 
atrophies.  Much  the  same  seems  to  happen 
in  the  female,  but  our  studies  are  less  com- 
plete here.  This  same  sized  dose  administered 
later  in  life,  when  some  parts  of  the  gonad 
have  completed  the  first  reduction  division, 
leads  to  delayed  sexual  maturation,  a  lower 
sperm  or  egg  count  and  reduced  reproductive 
performance,  but  not  to  complete  sterility; 
it  seems  that  only  those  parts  of  the  gonad 
which  have  not  completed  the  reduction  divi- 
sions are  affected  by  CCC. 

When  a  tenth  of  the  doee  Is  applied  at  the 
earUer  stage  (before  melosls  has  begun) 
maturity  Is  again  delayed,  but  sexual  re- 
production Is  eventually  possible.  In  experi- 
ments under  these  conditions,  however,  some 
of  the  eggs  laid  by  parents  which  had  re- 
ceived a  doee  of  CCC  as  larvae  develoi>ed  Into 
abnormal  adults  which  were  themselves 
sterile  and  showed  monstrous  deformities. 
I  must  emphasize  that  it  Is  not  treated 
animals    which    are    deformed    and    sterile 


(though  their  reproductive  performance  la 
Impaired)  but  their  offspring.  In  terms  of 
the  direct  effect  of  CCC  on  pests  of  crops  this 
is  great  news — a  compound  which  has  use- 
ful effects  on  plants  also  protects  them 
against  pests  by  directly  damaging  them  and 
hindering  their  reproduction.  But  what  If 
there  Is  some  similar  effect  on  mammals? 
After  all,  CCC  depresses  reproduction  In 
plants  as  well  as  in  Insects — witness  the 
smaller  ears  of  wheat,  with  fewer  seeds  per 
ear.  How  much  more  likely  then  that  un- 
related animals  should  be  affected  In  the 
same  sort  of  way. 

CCC  Is  not  toxic  to  adult  or  (apparently) 
to  juvenile  mammals  so  far  as  we  know, 
but  neither  Is  It  to  adult  or  larval  insects. 
Its  single  known  effect  on  insects  is  on  the 
early  stages  of  melosls.  And  when  do  these 
stages  occur  In  female  mammals?  They  take 
place  even  earlier  than  In  Insects;  no  more 
oocytes  are  formed  after  birth,  since  the  first 
stages  of  oogenesis  take  place  In  the  embryo. 
In  utero.  The  {KJsslblllty  may  be  remote  that 
CCC  affects  mammals  as  It  does  Insects,  but 
the  foreseeable  consequences  seem  to  me 
so  hideous  that  this  must  be  tested  before 
CCC  Is  released  for  general  use.  Dr.  Smith 
used  a  foliar  spray  of  5000  parts  per  million  of 
CCC  on  his  blackcurrants;  we  have  produced 
monsters  with  200  parts  per  million. 

Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  that  mam- 
mals are  affected  like  Insects,  and  that  CCC 
Is  being  used  at  this  sort  of  level  on  wheat. 
A  pregnant  woman  eats  bread  tainted  with 
CCC  (remember  that  It  accumulates  In  the 
seed).  The  daughter  she  bears  later  seems 
perfectly  normal  until  puberty,  which  Is 
somewhat  delayed.  As  a  married  woman  this 
girl  has  difficulty  In  conceiving  a  child,  but 
does  so  eventually,  only  to  bear  a  cripple  with 
distorted  limbs,  malformed,  malfunctioning 
organs,  or  even  neoplasms.  This  Is  the  grand- 
Ebild,  not  the  child,  of  the  woman  who  ate~ 
the  contaminated  bread.  How  much  hsotler  to 
trace  the  cause  than  It  has  been  for  thalid- 
omide, and  how  equally  tragic!  Remote  the 
possibility  may  be,  but  It  must  be  Investi- 
gated. Dr.  P.  C.  Williams,  of  the  Imperial  Can- 
cer Research  Fund,  agrees  with  me  In  this 
and  has  just  begun  a  programme  of  research 
In  which  he  plans  to  test  this  possibility.  I 
hoi>e  he  finds  that  there  Is  nothing  In  the 
Idea. 


PROTEST  IN  REVERSE 


Mr.  GRIFTTN.  Mr.  President,  at  a  time 
when  violent  confrontations  seem  to  be 
the  order  of  the  day  on  college  campuses, 
it  is  particularly  encouraging  to  take  note 
of  what  recently  occurred  at  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  Valley  Community  College. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  the  1,500  students  at 
that  college,  which  opened  its  doors  only 
last  fall,  staged  a  "demonstration  of  ap- 
preciation" for  the  education  they  are 
receiving. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle written  by  four  of  the  students  as 
well  as  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Waco,  Tex.,  News-Tribune  comment- 
ing on  this  event  l>e  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  foUows: 
Pbotest  in  Reverse  by  Steve  Donaldson,  Nn.E 

Wabner,  Rick  Shaw,  Florence  Baldwin 

It  all  began  at  a  talk-In.  What  Is  a  talk-In? 
Dr.  Dale  Lake,  President  of  Kalamazoo  Valley 
Community  College,  Instituted  talk-ins  as  a 
time  and  place  for  students  to  air  their  views. 
They  may  gripe,  brag,  or  praise.  They  may  ask 
questions  about  the  administration,  the  poli- 
cies, goals  and  future  of  K.V.C.C.  Talk-Ins  are 
very  fiexlble.  Dr.  Lake  and  members  of  the 
Student  Congress  are  there.  Students  may 
drop  in  for  as  little  as  five  minutes  or  as  long 
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M  OD*  and  one-half  hour*.  Faculty  meoxban, 
trust«M  and  deana  wander  In  and  out.  The 
coffee  la  hot  and  good;  and  everyone  la  weU 
come  to  do  his  or  her  thing. 

At  our  first  talk-In  a  student  ezpreaaed  her 
delight  with  dynamic  enthuslaam  of  the  fac- 
ulty. She  also  commented  on  the  many  fine 
young  minds  she  had  discovered  at  the  Col- 
lege. 

Later,  this  same  student  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  Bdltor  of  the  Kalamaao  Oaaette  stating 
these  same  thoughts.  When  the  letter  waa 
published,  she  was  surprised  at  the  number  of 
students  who  approached  her  and  told  of 
their  gratitude  for  K.V.C.C. 

At  the  next  talk-In  a  male  student  spoke 
of  the  good  rapport  existing  between  stu- 
dents and  faculty  members.  A  comment  was 
made  about  the  College  being  student- 
oriented.  There  waa  a  question  as  to  whether 
this  would  be  retained  in  the  future.  Dr. 
Lftke  stated  that  the  administration  and 
Board  of  Trustees  realized  that  It  would  take 
"a  lot  of  hard  work  to  keep  It  this  way.  But 
we  Intend  to  do  It." 

Following  this  talk-ln,  these  two  students 
discussed  the  possibility  of  Involving  the  stu- 
dent tody  Ln  a  happening  of  some  kind  to 
Mtank  'Bp.  Lake,  the  Deans,  and  the  Board  of 
Truateea  for  their  efforts  on  our  behalf. 

Enlisting  the  aid  of  two  students,  they 
started  planning.  "How  about  a  protest  in 
reverse?"  they  asked.  The  reaction  was  both 
delightful  and  enlightening.  Like  a  star  quar- 
terback, the  student  body  grabbed  the  ball 
and  ran  for  a  touchdown. 

Flyers  were  printed  and  passed  around  to 
students  and  faculty. 

The  first  flyer  began;  "When  a  College  has 
a  poor  administration  It  la  the  right  of  the 
students  to  protest." 

We  should  have  had  cameras  to  record  the 
facial  expressions  of  some  who  read  these 
lines.  One  of  the  instructors  threw  his  hands 
In  the  air  and  fairly  shouted,  "I  knew  it!  We 
dldnt  even  make  It  through  the  first  year." 

However,  the  consternation  subsided  when 
the  rest  of  the  flyer  was  read:  "Further — If 
a  College  baa  a  good  administration  and 
faculty  It  Is  the  duty  of  the  students  to 
show  their  appreciation." 

A  petition  was  drawn  up  thanking  the 
Board  of  Trustees  (Or  the  many  hours  they 
had  devoted  to  the  development  of  K.V.C.C. 
A  second  petition  thanked  Dr.  Lake  and  the 
Deans  for  drop-lna,  talk-Ins,  and  the  crea- 
tion of  a  student-oriented,  full  student  par- 
ticipation college.  These  petitions  were 
signed  by  several  hundred  members  of  the 
pioneer  class  of  1948-^. 

A  collection  was  started  to  ptirchase  some 
plaques  for  the  administration  and  trustees. 
The  money  could  have  been  appropriated 
through  the  Student  Congress  but  the  stu- 
dents wanted  It  to  come  directly  from  them. 
Quickly  the  f\md  grew — nickels,  dimes, 
pennies,  now  and  then  a  quarter.  Many  of 
these  yoiuag  people  gave  their  last  penny.  One 
black  student  took  a  handful  of  change  from 
his  pocket,  "I  Just  need  a  dime  for  a  coke," 
he  said,  and  dropped  the  rest  Into  the  kitty. 
Tuesday — April  15 — 1:30  p.m.  was  the  target 
day.  Like  magic  posters  appeared  everywhere. 
"At  KVCC  You  Are  a  Name  Not  a  Number. 
Think  About  It?"  "Welcome  to  K.V.C.C.  The 
Student-Oriented  College." 

We  were  all  nervous  as  the  big  day  got 
closer.  We  had  o\ir  time  schedule  worked 
out — but  suppose  something   went   wrong? 

What  If ?  Do  you  Imagine  that  -  -  -?  We 

crossed  oiir  fingers.  I  think  some  of  us  prayed. 
We  hoped  (or  a  clear  day. 

Tuesday  morning  the  atmosphere  through- 
out the  building  was  electric.  Even  the  secre- 
taries were  excited.  Would  the  misty  rain 
let  up  in  time? 

By  1 ;  15  the  truck  we  were  vising  for  a  plat- 
form waa  In  place  and  the  mike  was  hooked 
up.  Five  male  students  swept  through  the 
balls  opening  classroom  doors  and  calling 
the  students  to  the  rally  They  gathered 
around  the  truck  cheering  and  clapping.  One 


of  the  leaden  stated  our  purpoee.  The  stu- 
dents began  chanting  "We  want  the  Deans. 
We  want  the  Deans.  Bring  out  the  Deans." 
Escorted  by  two  mustachioed,  long-haired 
students  the  Deans  arrlyed.  Dean  Kooher  re- 
ceived one  of  the  petitions.  There  had  been 
some  money  left  after  paying  for  the  plaques. 
It  had  been  decided  to  donate  this  to  one  of 
the  scholarship  loan  funds.  The  check  was 
presented  to  Dean  Chick.  There  were  cheers. 
Placards  waved.  "Lake's  No  Fake.  Kocher  Is 
Kool.  Ross  U  Boss.  Chick  U  Slick."— "K.V. 
C.C.  the  Cool  School." — "Thank  you  for  a 
fine  first  year." 

Amid  loud  cheera  and  laughter  the  Trus- 
tees and  Dr.  Lake  Joined  us.  Dr.  Lake  was 
carried  on  the  shoulders  of  two  students. 
The  plaques  of  appreciation  were  presented 
to  lir.  Wollam,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  and  Dr.  Lake. 

Cheer  after  cheer  rose  on  the  air— exu- 
berance, high  spirits  and  good  will  were 
rampant. 

And  we  all  collapsed.  We  had  done  It  I  A 
Protest  In  Reverse!  It  had  been  sucoeaaful 
and  we  all  felt  good. 

From  the  top  side  of  the  generation  gap 
the  view  Is  very  exhilarating.  What  fun  to 
see  an  Idea  take  hold  and  grow.  When  young 
people  can  feel  so  much  gratitude  and  ex- 
press It  In  such  an  outgoing  manner,  I  be- 
lieve we  all  have  something  to  cheer  about. 
Hip!  mp I  Hooray! 

(From  the  Waco  (Tex.)  News-Tribune,  BCay 
20.  19«S| 

Trxss   Stttoknts   AaxN'T   Oin.T   Bqvamm, 
TBrnw  Also  Faui 

Kalamaaoo  Valley  Community  College  In 
Kalamaaoo,  Mich.,  opened  Its  doors  only  last 
fall.  Already  Its  students  have  been  Involved 
with  petitions  and  demonstratlona. 

Administration  eyebrows  were  lifted  some 
weeks  ago  when  a  fiyer  began  circulating  on 
the  campus,  which  began; 

"When  a  college  has  a  poor  administra- 
tion It  la  the  right  of  the  students  to  pro- 
test." 

Eyebrows  went  even  higher  at  the  next 
sentence; 

"Further — If  a  college  has  a  good  admin- 
istration and  faculty  It  Is  the  duty  of  the 
student*  to  show  their  appreciation!" 

It  seems  that  the  1.500  students  In  the 
pioneer  class  of  KVCC  actually  wanted  to 
show  their  gratltitde  to  the  school  for  giving 
them  an  education.  A  petition  was  circulated 
thanking — of  all  people — the  board  of  trus- 
tees for  the  many  hours  they  had  devoted  to 
the  development  of  the  college. 

A  second  petition  thanked  President  Dale 
Lake  and  the  deans  for  "the  creation  of  a 
student-oriented  full  student  participation 
college,"  a  feature  of  which  are  regular 
"talklns"  where  (acuity  members,  trustees 
and  students  Informally  exchange  gripes, 
praises  and  opinions. 

A  collection  was  started  among  the  stu- 
dents to  purchase  some  plaques  for  the  ad- 
ministration and  trustees.  On  the  day  of  the 
big  "confrontation,"  during  which  the  check 
for  the  plaques  was  presented,  signs  were  dis- 
played. One  of  them  read;  "Thank  you  for 
a  fine  first  year." 

Not  a  building  was  occupied,  not  an  office 
ranfeacked.  not  a  single  nonnegotlable  de- 
mand was  made. 

All  In  all.  a  pretty  sqtiare  bunch  of  stu- 
dents and  teachers  at  KVCC — square,  that  Is, 
In  the  original  meaning  of  the  word. 


RADIO  STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR 
BYRD  OP  WEST  VIROINIA  ON  STU- 
DENTS AND  THE  KNOWLEDGE 
BOOM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
Ident,  on  May  28.  1969,  I  made  a  state- 
ment for  radio  regarding  graduating 
students  and  the  knowledge  boom. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
transcript  of  that  statement  be  printed 
In  the  Ricoiu). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD,  as  follows: 

STTTDKNTB    AMD    THX    KMOWUdMU    BOOlC 

Nearly  all  of  ua  have  heard  the  cliche, 
"Oet  a  good  education.  There  la  no  better 
Investment  (or  the  future." 

This  statement,  of  course,  Is  true.  How- 
ever, I  believe  this  misses  an  extremely  vital 
point.  The  point  Is  that  education  need  not 
always  refer  to  the  kind  one  receives  in 
college. 

Educational  opportunltlea  abound  In  our 
country.  These  opportunities,  for  the  most 
part,  are  the  result  of  a  tremendous  knowl- 
edge boom  that  has  hit  our  society.  Scien- 
tists estimate  that  today  there  Is  twice  as 
much  to  know  as  there  was  Just  16  years  ago. 
Aa  though  this  were  not  Incredible  enough, 
the  scientists  go  on  to  say  that  In  the  next 
10  years  the  quantity  of  knowledge  will 
again  double.  And  there  Is  no  end  In  sight. 

This  creates  for  us  all — and  students  es- 
pecially are  aware  of  It — a  number  of  very 
real  problems.  What  means  can  we  find  to 
deal  with  all  this  new  knowledge  and  In- 
formation? How  can  we  store  It  for  quick 
recall  when  it  la  needed?  And,  perhaps  most 
Important,  where  will  we  find  the  highly 
trained  people  needed  to  apply  this  knowl- 
edge effectively? 

Already,  we  have  begun  to  feel  the  crunch 
of  a  manpower  shortage.  A  good  example  o( 
this  Is  In  the  field  of  medicine.  The  shortage 
of  doctors  Is  becoming  acute  In  this  coun- 
try. Medical  schools  have  found  It  Impossible 
to  keep  up  with  the  demand.  A  suitable  solu- 
tion advanced  by  many  persons  calls  for  a 
sharp  Increase  In  the  number  and  kind  of 
paramedical  people — people  who  will  perform 
some  tasks  ordinarily  performed  by  doctors 
but  which  can  be  done  as  well  and  as  effec- 
tively by  technicians  under  the  direction  of 
a  doctor.  We  see  this  practice  evolving  now 
In  the  medical  profession  as  It  has  evolved 
In  other  scientific  fields.  Laboratory  tech- 
nicians with  especlallzed  skills  and  training 
have  long  kept  tab  on  experiments  and  re- 
search performed  In  various  fields. 

Specialist  skills  are  Indispensable  when 
we  are  faced  with  so  much  Information,  so 
much  data,  so  many  facta  relating  to  so 
many  problems.  It  has  become  Impossible 
for  one  person  to  deal  with  every  phase  of 
the  new,  complex  tasks  that  have  become 
vital  to  our  society. 

And  this  Is  where  young  people  will  make 
their  marks.  Those  graduating  from  high 
school  must  now  decide  what  they  will  do. 
Will  they  continue  their  formal  schooling  by 
entering  college?  For  some,  this  Is  the  next 
step:  and  certainly  the  knowledge  boom  puts 
a  premium  on  college  training.  But  how  about 
the  majority  who  are  not  going  on  to  college? 
Whatever  their  decisions.  I  can  assure  them 
of  one  thing;  while  their  formal  schooling 
may  be  finished,  their  education  has  Just 
begun. 

With  a  minimum  of  searching,  they  will 
find  that  the  boom  In  knowledge  has  created 
Intense  demand  for  skilled  technicians 
trained  In  highly  specialized  fields.  College 
training  alone  cannot  satisfy  the  demand. 
Successful  management  of  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing wealth  of  Information  requires  skilled 
specialists  In  nearly  every  fleld — for  example, 
technicians,  laboratory  specialists,  quality 
control  i>eople,  trained  supporting  personnel 
of  unlimited  description — all  kinds  of  essen- 
tial Joba.  But  without  Interested  people, 
without  a  new  crop  of  graduating  seniors 
capable  of  applying  the  available  knowledge, 
these  opportunlUee  will  go  begging,  and  the 
wealth  of  knowledge  will  become  worthless. 

The  knowledge  boom  has  left  In  Its  wake 
the  unskilled  and  the  untrained.  While  a 
premium  Is  placed  on  formal  education,  an 
equally  high  value  should  be  placed  on  tech- 
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nlcal  skllla  and  training.  Enterprising  high 
school  graduates  have  only  to  look  about 
them  to  find  that  they  are  In  great  demand 
as  trainees  In  technical,  highly  specialized 
Jobs.  College  provides  one  path  Into  the 
mainstream  of  our  society.  But  we  should 
keep  In  mind  also  that  this  Is  by  no  means 
the  only  path.  Oux  nation's  continued  prog- 
ress depends  on  our  appljring  what  we  know. 
Tbla,  In,  turn,  depends  on  the  youth  of  our 
nation.  Only  In  them  will  we  find  the  human 
resources,  the  technical  skills,  the  talents  to 
do  the  Job  effectively. 
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animals  If  they  are  Inhaled  Into  the  lungi 
or  contact  a  cut  In  the  skin. 

I  conclude  my  remarks,  Mr.  President, 
by  asking  the  military,  with  the  results 
of  the  tests  by  Britain,  tests  that  have 
already  been  successfully  completed,  why 
was  it  necessary  to  contaminate  100 
square  yards  of  pure  crystalline  salt?  Or, 
more  pertinent  still,  why  was  it  neces- 
sary to  contaminate  1  square  foot  of 
American  ground  with  tests  that  had 
already  been  made  and  the  results  estab- 
lished and  proved? 


WHY  USELESSLY  CONTAMINATE 
GOOD  AMERICAN  EARTH? 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
Senate  adjourns,  I  should  like  to  read, 
from  the  United  Press  International  wire 
service,  a  report  Just  issued.  It  reads  as 
follows : 

DtrawAT,  Utah. — The  Army  has  admitted 
contaminating  a  remote  area  of  Dugway 
proving  grounds  with  a  teacup  full  of  deadly 
Anthrax  bacteria. 

But  authorities  said  the  threat  to  humans 
and  animals  Is  almost  non-existent,  at  least 
partly  because  of  the  area's  remote  location. 

Brig.  Oen.  John  O.  Appel,  commander  of 
the  desert  test  center,  said  today  a  100- 
square-yard  area  of  nearly  pure  crystalline 
salt  on  the  western  Utah  salt  flats  waa  con- 
taminated with  the  bacteria  16  years  ago  "To 
determine  how  long  It  might  present  a  haz- 
ard." 

Similar  tests  by  Britain  during  World 
War  n  Indicated  areas  contaminated  with 
Anthrax  bacteria  would  be  uninhabitable  for 
more  than  100  years. 

The  bacteria  can  be  fatal  to  humans  and 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY, 
JUNE  2,  1969 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  1 
o'clock  and  46  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday,  June  2,  1969, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


NOMINA-nONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  28,  1969,  under  authority  of 
the  order  of  the  Senate  of  May  27,  1969: 
U.S.  CmcTTiT  Judge 

Charles  A.  Bane,  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S. 
circuit  Judge  (or  the  Seventh  Circuit,  vice 
Elmer  J.  Schnackenberg,  deceased. 
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SBcrnuTiEB  AND  Exchange  Commission 
Hamer  H.  Budge,  of  Idaho,  to  be  a  Member 
of  the  Securities  axid  Exchange  Commission 
for  the  term  of  5  years  expiring  June  5,  1874; 
reappointment. 

James  J.  Needham,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission for  the  remainder  of  the  term  ex- 
piring Jtme  5,  1973,  vice  Manuel  Frederick 
Cohen,  resigned. 

In  the  Akmt 

I  nominate  Brig.  Gen.  Hal  Bruce  Jennings, 
Jr.,  036995,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colo- 
nel. Medical  Corpe,  U.S.  Army),  for  appoint- 
ment as  the  Stirgeon  General,  U.S.  Army,  and 
tor  appointment  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
general  under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  3036. 

I  nominate  the  following-named  offlceia 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  3066,  to  be  assigned  to 
a  position  of  importance  and  responsibility 
designated  by  the  President  under  subsection 
(a)  of  section  3066,  in  grade  as  follows: 
To   be   lieutenant   general 

MaJ.  Gen.  Arthur  William  Oberbeck, 
020569,  U.S.  Army. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 
I  nominate  Lt.  Oen.  Richard  O.  Weede, 
U.S.  Marine  Corps,  when  retired,  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
general  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  U.S.  Code,  section  5233. 

Havlns  designated,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  U.S.  Code,  section  5232. 
MaJ.  Gen.  Frederick  E.  Leek,  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  for  commands  and  other  duties  de- 
termined by  the  President  to  be  within  the 
contemplation  of  said  section,  I  nominate 
him  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant general  while  so  serving. 
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HUBERT  HUMPHREY  OFFERS  COM- 
MENCEMENT ADDRESS  FOR  ALL 
AMERICA 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or    WEST    VIBGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  29,  1969 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  the  time  of  year  when  high  schools, 
colleges,  and  universities  across  the  en- 
tire country  are  conducting  their  com- 
mencement programs. 

A  great  amount  of  wisdom  and  good 
advice  is  being  dispensed  by  thousands 
of  speakers  at  these  programs.  Deserv- 
ing of  careful  attention  also  is  the  ad- 
vice offered  by  former  Vice  President 
Humphrey  in  an  article  entitled  "An 
Open  Letter  to  America's  Youth,"  pub- 
lished in  Parade  magazine  for  May  18, 
1969.  What  he  has  to  say  should  be  pon- 
dered carefully  by  every  American,  young 
and  old  alike. 

Mr.  Humphrey's  article  could  well  be 
classed  as  a  commencement  address  for 
all  of  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unaidmous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

An  Open   Lrrm  to  Aicduca's  Youth 
(By  Hubert  Humphrey) 

No  age  group  has  a  monopoly  on  Idealism. 
The  desire  for  Justice,  freedom  and  peace  Is 


as  alive  among  the  old  as  It  is  among  the 
young.  Idealism,  nevertheless,  is  most  ap- 
parent in  the  young.  Our  students  have  the 
time  and  the  energy  and  the  motivation  to 
express  their  discontent  with  the  failures  of 
our  civilization,  and  to  try  In  their  own  way 
to  remedy  these  fallings.  Their  discontent  la 
praiseworthy,  since  we  live  In  an  imperfect 
world. 

I  find  it  unfortunate,  however,  that  so 
much  of  the  admirable  energy  of  our  youth 
is  being  dissipated  on  the  fringes  of  society. 
While  young  people  have  been  Justly  proud 
of  some  of  their  victories,  and  even  prouder, 
perhaps,  of  some  of  their  efforts  that  ended 
In  defeat,  they  are  falling  far  short  of  mak- 
ing their  power  felt  on  ovir  society. 

It  seemed,  a  year  ago  when  students 
banded  together  to  advance  the  candidacy 
of  Senator  Eugene  McCarthy,  that  they  had 
gained  an  understanding  of  their  power. 
Working  within  the  democratic  system,  they 
proclaimed  their  message  across  the  country, 
and  they  were  heard.  Unquestionably,  a 
large  part  of  Senator  McCarthy's  success  in 
the  primaries  can  be  credited  to  young  people 
who  gave  so  much  of  themselves  to  his  cam- 
paign. They  also  had  an  Impact  on  the  push 
for  a  Vietnam  peace. 

Although  a  good  bit  of  the  protest  voiced 
during  the  last  election  campaign  was  di- 
rected against  me,  the  greatest  part  of  it  was 
responsible  protest.  The  youth  of  America 
had  a  message,  and  It  did  not  go  unheard  or 
xinheeded. 

healtht  roa  cottntet 

Certainly,  I  was  disturbed  when  some 
groups  Intemipted  my  public  talks  and  kept 
me  from  contmunlcatlng  with  others  who 
wanted  to  listen,  but  most  of  the  young 
people  who  Involved  themselves  In  the  last 
campaign  respected  the  rights  of  others. 
These  young  people  were  directed  toward  Is- 


sues, and  I  think  their  participation  was 
healthy  for  the  country  and  for  American 
politics.  The  Student  Coalition — composed 
of  McCarthy,  Kennedy  and  Humphrey  sup- 
porters— was  among  the  most  effective  and 
hard-working  campaign  organizations  sup- 
porting my  candidacy. 

Most  of  the  students  on  our  campuses,  like 
most  of  the  students  who  were  involved  in 
the  last  campaign,  are  concerned  Americans. 
Most  of  the  violent  and  destructive  campus 
protests  have  been  provoked  by  a  relative 
few. 

We  find  faults  and  deficiencies  In  all  of 
our  institutions — our  universities,  our  gov- 
ernment, our  political  parties,  our  corpora- 
tions and  labor  unions,  even  our  churches — 
but  they  will  not  be  remedied  by  the  actions 
of  screaming,  rock-throwing  mobs.  The  an- 
swer lies  in  sustained  positive  action.  This 
process  of  peaceful  change  is  the  foundation 
of  a  democratic  society. 

I  urge  that  the  doors  to  participation  in 
our  society  be  thrown  open  to  young  people 
who  want  to  take  an  active  part  In  the  future 
course  of  this  nation.  It  is  one  thing  to 
stand  on  the  outside  and  complain  when 
our  institutions  seem  unfair,  unresponsive. 
Irrelevant — or  to  resort  to  violence  and  other 
Illegal  tactics.  It  is  another  to  do  the  work 
that  Is  needed  to  make  them  fair  and  respon- 
sive and  relevant.  That  Is  the  opportunity 
that  beckons  young  Americans  today — as  It 
has  every  generation. 

In  my  youth,  and  that  of  most  other  par- 
ents of  today's  young  people,  much  of  our 
energy  went  to  help  our  families  and  rela- 
tives survive  the  rigors  of  the  Depression — 
and  to  educate  ourselves  like  every  genera- 
tion, today's  young  people  also  want  to  be 
Involved  In  building  a  more  Just  and  humane 
sociskl  order.  But  in  most  cases,  their  contri- 
butions are  not  essential  to  the  welfare  of 
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their  lamlllM  or  friends.  Inatesd,  tbey  en- 
oounter  a  society  which  plkcea  high  value  on 
material  comforta  and  they  properly  conclude 
that  materlalUm  Is  an  Inaufflclent  go*l,  either 
for  themaelvea  or  society. 

la  It  aurprlslng.  then,  that  a  growing  nvim- 
ber  of  young  people  are  searching  for  higher 
gOAls  and  are  expressing  dissatisfaction  with 
society  as  they  And  it?  The  p«u-adoxee  of  our 
time  contribute  to  this  alienation  and  frus- 
tration; property  In  the  midst  of  wealth,  un- 
employment In  the  midst  of  an  expanding 
economy,  or  hunger  In  the  midst  of  food 
surpluses. 

What  is  more,  our  young  people  know  the 
Imperative  need  o<  an  education,  but  they 
see  universities  and  colleges  with  programs 
wedded  to  the  past  and  with  standards  un- 
related to  tomorrow's  needs.  This  la  fertile 
groimd  for  trouble.  And  trouble  we  have. 
What  to  do  about  It? 

DON'T  WArr  FOS  TVOTTBLK 

First  of  all,  the  adults  ought  to  seize  the 
Initiative  In  removing  these  inequities  and 
Injustices.  We  have  the  power  to  do  some- 
thing about  them.  We  should  do  what  ought 
to  be  done  through  the  democratic  processss 
of  erderli;r-change — rather  than  being  forced 
to  -take  action  as  a  result  of  conflict,  de- 
struction and  rebellion. 

The  existing  processes  of  democracy  pro- 
vide a  forum  for  action — for  adults  and 
young  people.  But  will  these  proceeees  be 
Xised  effectively  .  .  or  will  they  be  rejected 
for  the  alternatives  of  unrestrained  mob 
rule  and  Intimidation?  History  has  demon- 
strated conclusively  that  those  persons  who 
set  themselves  above  the  rules  of  ordered 
liberty  are  the  ultimate  destroyers  of  the 
Justice  and  freedom  upon  which  a  democracy 
must  rest. 

Every  citizen  has  the  obligation,  now.  to 
see  that  our  young  people  have  every  chance 
to  participate  effectively  within  the  system — 
to  be  heard,  to  be  taken  seriously,  and  to  be 
treated  as  equal  partners  In  our  democratic 
enterprise.  Parade  magazine  has  agreed  to 
help  young  people  gain  access  to  the  In- 
stitutions of  democratic  government.  Any- 
one who  Is  interested  In  learning  more  about 
the  many  opportunities  which  do  exist  for 
young  people  can  write  to  me  In  care  of 
Parade. 

AN  intCKNT   NZSO 

For  those  who  are  qualified  for  govern- 
ment service,  I  will  be  delighted  to  pass  on 
names  to  President  Nixon,  with  my  per- 
sonal recommendation  that  they  be  given 
special  oonslderaUon.  I  know  that  our  Federal 
departmenu  urgcnUy  need  people  with  a 
young  spint  and  fresh  ideas. 

Others  may  be  Interested  in  working  In  the 
poUUcal  parties.  I  wlU  pass  on  the  names  of 
young  Republican  volxmteers  to  the  Repub- 
lican Party.  As  a  leader  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  I  wlU  forward  the  names  of  those  In- 
terested In  volunteering  for  Democratic  ac- 
tivity to  the  appropriate  party  leaders. 

There  are  other  exciting  opportunities  such 
as  the  Young  Franchise  Coalition,  a  broadly- 
based  movement  committed  to  winning  the 
vote  for  eighteen  year  olds — an  objective  I 
have  worked  for  since  1962. 

There  Is  no  political  partisanship  Involved 
In  these  suggesUons.  and  none  will  be  toler- 
ated, by  Parade  or  by  me.  I  also  recognize 
that  a  written  request  for  Information  Is  no 
substitute  for  dedlcaUon  and  commitment 
which  young  people  ultimately  must  gener- 
ate or  for  the  receptivity  and  openness  which 
the  established  leaders  must  demonstrate  If 
the  energies  and  Ideals  of  youth  are  to  be 
used  constructively.  But  I  also  know  that 
many  young  people  would  welcome  some 
specific  suggesUons  on  how  they  can  become 
more  fully  Involved  in  the  democratic  proc- 
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of  government  or  In  our  political  parties. 
That  u,  perhaps,  the  fault  of  my  genera- 
tion. Today,  however,  youth  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  put  Its  Idealism  to  work. 

Its  response  will  be  a  measure  of  Its  aaxtae 
of  purpose. 


May  29  y  1969 


DR.  EDWARD  H.  LEVI,  PRESIDENT 
OP  CHICAOO  DNiyERSmr,  UROES 
2-YEAR  LAW  STUDIES 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 


or  axiNois 


ess. 


More  than  half  our  citizens  are  under  28 
years  old.  Yet  their  voice  has  not  been  heard 
adequately  In  Congress,  in  the  top  councils 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVKS 
Wednesday.  May  28.  1969 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  I^jeaker,  recent- 
ly Dr.  Edward  H.  Levi,  president  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  proposed  that  the 
Nation's  law  schools  give  serious  con- 
sideration toward  an  earlier  termination 
point  for  formal  law  training. 

Dr.  Levi's  proposal  was  incorporated 
in  an  address  he  delivered  during  the 
program  celebrating  the  completion  of  a 
law  school  building  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  In  Philadelphia  on  March 
IS,  1969. 

I  am  including  In  the  Rxcord  today  Dr. 
Levi's  address  and  am  hopeful  that  his 
bold  suggestion  for  an  earlier  termina- 
tion of  formal  law  studies  will  help  start 
major  dialog  on  the  subject. 

I  believe  that  there  is  great  merit  in 
Dr.  Levi's  suggestion.  His  excellent  ad- 
dress follows : 

Da.   Ebwasd  H.  Levi,  PasaxDaitT  of  Ceocaoo 
UNiviBsrrT,  Usees  2- Yeas  Law  Stttdixs 
Karl  Llewellyn,  outstanding  law  teacher  of 
a  past  creaUve  period,  thought  lawyers  could 
do  almost  everything.  He  thought  doing  was 
Important.  A  scholar   of  folklore  and   legal 
history,  he  Included  the  proper  conduct  of 
ceremonial  events  among  the  proper  doings 
of  lawyers.  With  special  shrewdness,  he  knew 
these  events  were  necessary   and  should   be 
done  well.  As  a  former  law  school  dean,  who 
In  one  year — stretching  over  two — took  part 
m  at  least  five  separate  final  dedications  of 
the  very  same  building,  I  can  only  imagine 
with  awe  the  trail  of  luncheons,  symposia, 
dinners  and  dedications  which  your  ten-year 
program  to  complete  the  law  quadrangle  has 
left  In  Its  wake.  We  do  well  to  celebrate.  Ten 
yeafa  Is  a  long  time  In  the  history  of  any 
American  university;    particularly  for  a  pri- 
vate university  where  the  art  of  planning  Is 
a  subdivision  of  fortune- telling  and  witch- 
craft. Ten  years  Is  a  particularly  long  time 
now;  both  law  and  educaUon  are  at  a  turn- 
ing point.  We  must  welcome  the  realization 
that  the  conditions  of  1968  and  probably  the 
next  ten  years  are  quite  different  from  those 
perceived  In  1869.  You  have  earned  the  good 
fortune  of  new  and  renewed  faclUOes,  Their 
significance  wUl  be  In  their  use  to  meet  the 
changes  of  our  time. 

Our  period  Is  characterized  by  an  enor- 
mous sense  of  Inequality,  a  belief  In  the  un- 
bounded affluence  of  our  country,  a  self-con- 
cern which  Is  within  the  traditions  of  Indi- 
vidualism and  Idealism  but  has  other  roots 
as  well,  an  acceptance  of  power  and  coercion 
as  ruling  principles,  and  of  an  antl-lntel- 
lectuallsm  typical  of  agrarian  or  populist 
movements.  These  views  and  attitudes  are 
widely  shared.  They  are  frequently  coupled 
with  such  an  assurance  of  helplessness  as  to 
make  freedom  of  choice  seem  no  longer  per- 
sonal, or  merely  symbolic,  or  at  least  some- 
thing not  to  be  exercised  now,  or  to  empha- 
size the  desirability  of  drastic  or  catastrophic 
change.  A  feeling  of  collective  guilt  Is  per- 
vasive. We  have  a  soil  conducive  to  self- 
righteousness,  never  hard  to  come  by,  for  as 
Edmund   Burke   wrote  describing  the  atti- 


tudes of  a  time  which  we  hope  Is  not  too 
similar  to  oup  own  "history  consists  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  miseries  brought  upon 
the  world  by  pride,  ambition,  avarice,  re- 
venge, lust,  seditton,  hypocrisy,  ungovemed 
ceal,  and  all  the  train  of  disorderly  appe- 
tites."  There  Is  a  resurgence,  too,  reminis- 
cent of  older  periods,  of  conviction  in  the 
Inevitability  and,  therefore,  the  Tightness  of 
waves  of  the  future.  You  may  find  this  pic- 
ture overdrawn  and,  of  course.  It  is.  Fierce- 
ness, exaggeraUon  and  wild,  rapid  swings  in 
points  of  view  are  endemic  In  our  history. 
But  there  is  enough  correctness  In  the  char- 
acterization to  present  problems  with  which 
both  law  and  education  must  deal. 

Our  present  condition  Is  the  result  of  many 
circumstances.    Including    the   normal   ones 
described  by  original  sin.  The  attitudes  and 
beliefs  have  deep  roots.  A  combination  of 
events  has  made  them  dominant  today.  To 
swne  extent  the  beliefs  are  based  on  reality. 
There  has  been  and  there  is  great  Inequality. 
The  divisions  and  barriers  are  high.  Steps  to 
reduce   them   Intensify   awareness.   There   Is 
affluence,  although  progress  Is  not  Jxist  pur- 
chasable— even  though  we  may  think  It  Is— 
and  resources  are  Inadequate  for  the  Jobs  to 
be  done.  The  Individualism  In  our  country 
has   always   given    high   marks   for   getting 
ahead,  even  when  individualism  Is  used  as 
an  excuse  for  dropping  out.   We  have  not 
found  a  comfortable  way  of  assuring  an  In- 
dividual  that  even  contentment  Is  appro- 
priate. So  there  Is  pressure   Even  though  we 
value  the  Individual  for  what  he  is,  we  still 
find  It  necessary  and  so  does  he.  to  explain 
a  lack  of  advancement  as  due  to  helplessnes.s 
within  a  system.  As  for  power  and  coercion, 
the  examples  cannot  be  avoided.  The  civil 
rights  movement  Is  seen  as  the  creation  cf 
power  necessary  to  counteract  the  coercion— 
and  largely  unlawful  coercion — Inherent  In 
the  society  Itself.  The  undeclared  Viet  Nam 
War  harrowlngly  questions  public  and  pri- 
vate morality  and  the  legitimacy  of  violence. 
Of  Importance  to  both  law  and  education 
Is  the  Increased   power  of  the  communica- 
tions media,  with  new  forms  and  a  new  reach, 
and  with  an  effectiveness  which  has  made  the 
creation  of  stereotypes  and  Images  a  nation.-xl 
endeavor.   The  stereotypes  and   images  not 
only  substitute  for  thought  and  discussion, 
they    also   substitute    for   experience.   There 
have  been  times  in  the  past  when  our  coun- 
try has  had  a  special  falling  for  platitudes. 
Now  the  combination  of  affluence,  delayed 
entry  Into  the  world  of  doing,  and  the  kind 
of  education  we  have  developed  has  made  a 
large  segment  of  the  population  more  de- 
pendent upon  what  It  Is  repeatedly  told  for 
lU  view  of  reality.  It  is  not  the  world  which 
Is  made  available  to  the  individual,  but  some- 
one else's  conception  of  It,  telling  him  not 
only  what  is  said  to  go  on,  but  defining  for 
him.  in  lieu  of  the  real  thing,  what  his  re- 
actions are.  Of  course,  this  has  always  been 
the  case.  One  must  depend  upon  the  observa- 
tions of  others.  But  the  patterns  of  life  have 
changed  sufficiently  to  make  the  individual 
particularly  vulnerable  to  the  message  which 
substitutes  for  questioning  and  doing.  Soc- 
rates taught  by  examimng  with  his  students 
certain  common  experiences.  Today  the  pic- 
tures and  the  slogans  not  only  come  com- 
plete with  the  answer,  when  there  Is  Insuffl- 
clent  experience  or  thought  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion, but  they  operate  on  a  level  of  a  manu- 
factured mythology  of  gods  and  devils.  The 
individual  is  enveloped  in  this  stuff.  He  is 
hard  to  reach — where  does  one  begin? — and 
education  is  much  more  difficult. 

Despite  all  the  talk  about  the  knowledge 
explosion  and  the  rat  race,  we  have  a  leis- 
urely pace  for  education  for  many  people  in 
our  country.  At  least  we  can  say  the  educa- 
tion Is  long  In  time.  Our  motto  seems  to  be 
"the  longer,  the  better."  Many  more  people 
are  going  to  college  and  many  more  are  go- 
ing to  graduate  school.  We  have  made  a  fetUh 
about  general  education,  confusing  It  with 
liberal  education.  We  have  contrasted  liberal 
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education  with  professional,  sometimes 
called  vocational,  training,  meaning  by  this 
contrast  that  liberal  education  is  not  serious, 
or  is  not  held  to  a  high  standard  of  profi- 
ciency, or  that  It  Is  too  serious,  since  it  is 
concerned  with  self-development,  to  be 
turned  to  practical  ends.  In  a  peculiar  al- 
though historic  way,  liberal  education  is 
often  equated  with  amateurism.  As  Robert 
Brusteln  has  cogently  written,  "the  word 
amateiu*  comes  from  the  Latin  verb,  to  love — 
presumably  because  the  amateur  Is  moti- 
vated by  passion  rather  than  money.  Today's 
amateur,  however,  seems  to  love  not  his  sub- 
ject but  himself."  Since  he  frequently  has 
not  known  any  subject  well  enough  to  do 
anything  with  It,  he  often  has  not  learned 
how  to  read,  write  or  think  very  well.  So  he 
goes  on  to  do  graduate  work,  or  enters  a  law 
school  or  some  other  professional  school. 

If  he  goes  to  graduate  school  it  Is  likely 
he  does  this  not  because  he  vrtshes  to  learn 
how  to  do  research,  but  rather  because  he 
would  like  to  get  the  credentials  so  that  he 
can  become  a  teaoher  of  other  students  who 
win  go  to  college  as  he  did  and  then  go  on  to 
graduate  school  for  the  same  reasons.  The 
process  is  self-sustaining.  The  professional 
schools  are  in  a  separate  category,  although 
the  lines  are  blurred.  In  general  one  can  say 
the  overwhelming  trend  Is  to  build  up  more 
graduate  programs  and  more  professional 
schools,  including  for  example,  schools  of 
business.  It  is  a  matter  of  some  prestige  to 
have  the  graduate  or  professional  training 
begin  as  late  as  possible  and  to  go  on  for  as 
long  a  period  as  can  be  Justified.  Medicine  Is 
a  good  example.  Not  so  long  ago  a  medical 
student  was  expected  to  spend  one  year  as 
an  intern;  now  it  Is  almost  necessary  that 
he  spend  two  or  three  years  more  as  a  resi- 
dent, or  perhaps  five  or  six  or  more  for  some 
specialties.  He  may  be  well  in  his  thirties 
when  this  part  of  his  training  is  over.  Or, 
take  the  law  schools.  There  was  a  time  when 
we  hardly  had  them.  Then  we  began  Increas- 
ing the  nimiber  of  pre-law  years  required  In 
college.  In  1925  only  one  state  required  as 
much  as  two  years  of  college  before  begin- 
ning law  school.  Today  the  general  minimum 
IS  to  require  three  years  of  college,  and  lead- 
ing law  schools,  such  as  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Law  School,  proudly  require 
four.  All  this  is  regarded  as  good.  But  I 
wonder. 

Education  Is  costly.  It  costs  the  student. 
It  costs  society.  For  the  student,  a  require- 
ment of  added  years  of  formal  study  pre- 
empts part  of  his  life.  Should  we  not  have 
as  a  mild  principle:  the  required  period  of 
lormal  training  will  be  as  short  as  possible 
consistent  with  Its  proper  purpose?  To 
lengthen  the  period  in  order  to  screen  or 
limit  entry  Into  the  professions  or  because 
this  is  a  result  of  the  characteristic  behavior 
of  guilds,  or  adds  prestige — these  do  not  seem 
to  come  within  a  proper  purpose.  Our  society 
has  an  educational  burden  which  it  has  not 
met.  The  need  Is  greatest  at  the  pre-school, 
primary  and  secondary  level,  it  Is  wasteful  to 
misallocate  educational  resources — to  keep 
the  total  period  any  longer  than  necessary  is 
wrong.  There  are  other  consequences  of  the 
present  system.  We  have  Isolated  a  substan- 
tial segment  of  the  population,  denying  to  It 
experiences  which  It  wants  and  needs.  At  the 
same  time  we  have  encouraged  the  megalo- 
mania of  colleges  and  universities  by  de- 
manding they  behave  as  substitutes  for  the 
world  at  large  and  for  the  agencies  of  gov- 
ernment. Thus,  we  have  weakened  the  in- 
tellectual alms  and  life  of  the  universities, 
and  we  have  deprived  sttidents  a  chance  to 
develop  skills  and  even  wisdom  by  working 
on  tasks  outside  formal  education.  The  re- 
sults shotUd  give  us  pause. 

On  a  festive  occasion  such  as  this  it  would 
be  nice  to  conclude  that  these  doubts  and 
questions  do  concern  law  schools.  Perhaps 
they  don't.  I  hope  the  merits  of  our  great  law 
schools  are  obvious.  Their  intellectual  stand- 
ards ar«  often  blglf.  Tbey  are  teaching  Instl- 
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tutions  m  which  the  students  share  to  an 
amazing  degree  in  the  creativity  of  research 
In  the  humanistic  tradition.  The  unity  of 
subject  matter  and  interest  and  the  method 
of  instruction,  which  as  an  ideal,  anyway, 
compels  participation,  not  only  create  an  in- 
tellectual community,  but  they  provide  a 
training  in  the  liberal  arts  not  otherwise 
given  in  most  academic  prog^rams.  We  should 
take  note  that  these  qualities  are  insufficient 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  call  for  more  social 
science  training  or  research  In  law  schools, 
decry  the  over-emphasis  on  the  case  meth- 
od— which  in  its  pure  form  surely  has  not 
existed  for  generations — and  decry  the  em- 
phasis on  case  law,  believe  that  law  students 
should  be  able  to  take  broadening  courses 
outside  of  law  In  other  departments  of  the 
university,  feel  strongly  that  some  further 
training  in  service  and  more  explicitly  in 
processes  of  law  reform  should  somehow  be 
a  greater  part  of  the  law  student's  expe- 
rience. I  do  not  know  whether  the  call  for  a 
more  practical  training  has  waned  or  has  be- 
come lost  in  the  effort  to  staff  anti-poverty 
and  similar  programs.  On  all  these  points  of 
criticism,  the  law  schools  over  the  last  forty 
years — and  nothing  in  this  area  is  entirely 
new  of  course — have  made  certain  adjust- 
..mente  and  accommodations.  In  addition,  the 
schools  have  develop>ed,  and  particularly  in 
the  foreign  field.  Intensive  graduate  pro- 
grams of  their  own.  But  I  believe  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  law  schools  deserve  their  distinc- 
tion because  of  their  dedication  to  the  appli- 
cation of  structural  thought,  with  precision 
and  persuasion,  to  complex  human  problems 
and  transactions.  This  is  a  great  contribution 
which,  In  Itself,  invites  questions. 

There  are  three  questions.  I  do  not  suggest 
the  answers  are  obvious.  The  first  Is,  accept- 
ing what  the  law  school's  greatest  strength 
is,  would  it  not  be  possible  to  give  this  bttsic 
training  within  a  two-year  rather  than  a 
three-year  period.  I  believe  there  is  genera: 
acceptance  of  the  view  that  for  many  stu- 
dents the  guts  of  what  a  law  school  has  to 
teach  have  been  given  within  two  years.  The 
coverage  would  not  be  as  great.  But  the  sug- 
gestion Is  not  to  wipe  out  a  third,  fourth  or 
fifth  year,  but  rather  to  give  a  reasonable 
early  termination  point  for  those  who  wish 
to  leave  formal  law  training  after  two  years 
of  study.  What  an  extraordinary  construc- 
tive challenge  to  the  rest  of  the  academic 
world  it  would  be  if  law  schools  took  this 
step!  I  don't  think  they  will. 

The  second  question  is  why  should  law 
schools,  now  that  some  of  the  malaise  of 
undergraduate  and  graduate  education  is 
perceived,  insist  that  their  students  have 
completed  a  four-year  program  before  their 
law  study  is  commenced?  I  am  not  sure  there 
Is  even  a  doubt  but  that  undergraduates 
could  do  Just  as  well  as  graduates  in  formal 
law  study.  The  argument  has  rather  been 
that  a  broad  liberal  arts  training  or  perhaps 
a  general  education  was  necessary  to  make 
a  man  or  a  woman  a  good  lawyer  or  a  public 
servant.  But  law  is  a  liberal  arts  training.  It 
Is  one  of  the  best.  I  realize  the  argument  Is 
that  law  training  will  replace  other  study, 
although  we  are  not  usually  sure  what  this 
Is.  It  Is  a  fallacy.  In  any  event,  and  one  with 
particular  significance  for  the  age  which  we 
seem  to  be  entering,  to  assume  that  educa- 
tion must  come  In  these  college  years  or  not 
at  aU.  We  must  work  toward  a  period  in 
which  not  only  is  self-education  understood 
to  be  the  education  which  counts,  but  also  a 
period  in  which  there  is  continuing  access 
to  courses  and  lecttires,  and  continuing  self- 
education  throughout  an  adult's  life. 

The  third  question  cuts  deeper.  Why  not 
make  law  study  clearly  undergraduate  with 
some  courses  available  to  all  students  fol- 
lowed by  more  specialized  work  for  those  who 
desire  this?  This  shocking  suggestion  has  at 
least  three  points  to  commend  it.  The  first  is 
that  It  Is  of  the  greatest  imi>ortance  that  the 
average  coUege  student  have  access  to  some 
training  In  basic  legal  theory.  And  second. 
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this  should  be  offered  in  terms  of  the  serious 
consideration  of  legal  problems  so  that  col- 
lege- education  can  be  revitalized  by  a  profes- 
sional standard  of  proficiency — we  once  could 
say  excellence — building  upon  problems 
which  can  be  perceived.  And  third,  placing 
the  lawyer's  professional  education  at  this 
point  would  respond  to  the  law  student's 
desire  to  take  other  broadening  courses  while 
he  is  engaged  in  law  study.  Those  non-law 
courses  are  usually  undergraduate  courses 
which  could  be  more  easily  available  to  him. 
I  do  not  believe  this  suggestion  will  be 
adopted.  It  somewhat  follows  a  European 
model,  ai^  we  believe  our  training  for  law 
is  bettnLMoreover,  It  files  In  the  face  of  the 
strongly  ifeld  views  of  both  the  colleges  and 
the  law  schools. 

I  have  asked  these  questions  to  put  the 
subject  of  law  schools  and  legal  education 
In  Its  double  perspective.  One  perspective 
looks  toward  the  problem  of  education  In 
Its  full  sweep,  with  Its  confinement  of  the 
student,  the  length  of  time  Involved,  the 
mlsallocatlon  of  resources  as  I  think  It  Is,  the 
distance  It  Imposes  between  the  student  and 
the  reality  of  doing,  and  the  lack  of  stand- 
ards of  proficiency  when  work  Is  not  se- 
riously undertaken.  We  mtist,  I  think,  find  a 
way  to  shorten  this  period,  to  provide  easier 
means  for  entrance  and  exit  from  the  system 
with  time  out  for  doing,  and  we  must  find  a 
way  to  give  renewea  seriousness — I  have 
avoided  the  use  of  the  word  relevance — 
both  m  terms  of  the  problems  looked  at  and 
the  standards  of  excellence  required.  The 
other  perspective  looks  towards  the  law  and 
the  legal  profession.  Law  schools  do  not  train 
a  complete  lawyer.  They  cannot  do  so.  In 
many  ways  we  still  have  an  apprenticeship 
system.  But  I  do  not  believe  the  Bar  has 
created  the  institutions  which  can  make  the 
necessary  internship  or  apprenticeship  as  vi- 
able, equal  and  serviceable  as  can  be  done. 
And  here,  too,  I  believe,  there  are  conse- 
quences for  the  law.  It  Is  not  good  to  de- 
velop programs  which  only  use  law  students 
to  defend  and  represent  the  poor  In  criminal 
or  civil  oases  or  to  lead  community  action 
programs,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  public 
view  that  the  successful  lawyer  Is  busy  on 
other  things,  and  giving  rise  to  the  law  stu- 
dent's view  that  virtue  Is  to  be  found  only 
on  one  side.  We  are  In  danger  of  developing  a 
caricature  of  the  adversary  system,  forgetting 
that  this  system  only  operates  when  the  In- 
stitutions of  the  law  are  created,  defended 
and  reformed  by  the  Bar.  It  would  help  if 
the  profession  had  Institutions  of  doing  In 
which  all  lawyers  spent  some  time,  and  which 
were  committed  to  the  aid  of  the  courts,  to 
law  revision,  and  to  work  in  representation 
through  assignment  or  some  other  mecha- 
nism so  that  a  fair  spectrum  of  causes  would 
be  seen  and  senior  lawyers  would  be  avail- 
able on  both  sides.  This  is  easier  said  than 
done.  The  institution  which  I  have  barely 
sketched  undoubtedly  wont  work,  but  I  am 
sure  there  mtist  be  some  way  for  the  Bar  to 
face  up  much  more  directly  to  these  prob- 
lems than  it  has.  I  realize  that  in  the  last 
few  years  it  has  done  quite  a  bit.  I  am  sug- 
gesting there  might  well  be  a  new  alloca- 
tion of  responsibility  between  the  law  schools 
and  the  Bar,  particularly  If  the  law  school 
could  shorten  the  time,  and  young  lawyers 
could  more  quickly  move  into  a  period  of 
supervised  practice. 

What  a  queer  talk  to  give  at  the  end  of  a 
celebration  of  the  ctsnpletion  of  facilities 
which  so  elegantly  meet  the  needs  of  the 
great  law  schools  of  today,  and  enable  them 
to  preserve  the  community  which  they  have 
created.  Our  great  law  schools  must  be  pre- 
served. They  will  be.  But  they  will  do  so  best 
in  these  shifting  times  by  looking  ahead, 
not  only  at  their  own  needs,  and  not  only  at 
the  needs  of  the  legal  profession,  but  at  the 
pattern  of  professional  life  in  this  country, 
and  not  only  of  education  in  general,  but 
our  system  of  Justice  and  our  imderstanding 
of  It.  The  responsibility  Is  very  great.  It  Is 
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•  raapoiulblllty  for  leMlerahlp.  I  am  sura 
this  aohool.  In  the  light  of  Ita  tramtton  and 
Ita  >tr«>cth.  will  be  among  tbe  leaden. 


THE     INCOME     TAX     SURCHARQE. 
PAY  INCREASES,  AND  INFLATION 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or  yaaatiA 
IN  THS  8ENATS  OF  THX  nMTRD  STATS8 

Thursday.  May  29,  1969 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  a«k  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  an  edi- 
torial enUtled  "  "Nuir  Said,"  published  in 
the  Savannah,  Ga.,  Press  of  May  5,  1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

'NuiT  Sad 

Commenta  that  require  no  editorial  In- 
terpretation : 

Sen.  ItaiTy  P.  Byrd,  Jr.,  speaking  of  recent 
satary  increases  given  members  of  Congress, 
the  Supreme  Court,  Cabinet  officers,  and 
about  1300  other  high-ranking  executive  ana 
judicial  officials :  "We  are  In  a  period  of  high 
inflation.  If  we're  going  to  get  Inflation 
under  control  there  must  be  example  at  the 
top." 

Sen.  John  J.  Williams  of  Delaware,  speak- 
ing on  the  same  subject:  "More  than  one- 
half  of  this  19  billion  extra  revenue  that's 
coming  In  from  the  10  per  cent  Income  tax 
siircharge.  which  we  levied  on  every  tax- 
payer In  this  coxintry,  will  go  for  pay  In- 
creases In  the  first  half  of  this  year." 


TEXTILE  IMPORTS  SKYROCKET 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or    SOUTR    CAKOUNA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVXB 

Wednesday.  May  28.  1969 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  2,400,000  tex- 
tile employees  are  concerned  about  the 
fantastic  Increase  in  textile  Imports.  For 
Instance,  textile  imports  reached  a  rec- 
ord monthly  level  of  362  million  equiva- 
lent square  yards  in  March.  The  March 
level  was  45  percent  higher  than  March 
1968. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people  are 
concerned  about  this  threat  to  an  in- 
dustry so  vital  to  the  national  defense 
of  our  country.  Secretary  Stans  is  mak- 
ing a  determined  and  courageous  effort 
to  protect  the  textile  Job  security  of  the 
American  people  and  preserve  the  de- 
fense posture  of  our  country. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  editorial  from  the  Greenville 
News,  Greenville,  B.C.,  the  textile  capi- 
tal of  the  world,  and  an  excellent  column 
by  Mr.  James  K.  Kilpatrick  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
on  Sunday,  May  25. 

The  material  follows: 
[From  the  OreenvUle  (S.C.)   News.  May  23, 
1000] 

NiNvrr-DAT  Noncx  on  Tbrilb  TKaom 

The  Nlx<ai  admlnlatraUon  obviously  hopes 
to  work  out  a  negotiated  solution  to  the  tex- 
tile Imports  problem  which  threatens  many 
American  jobs  and  the  economies  of  several 
states. 
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A  negotlatad  and  fair  settlement,  worked 
out  with  all  oountrlee  InvOlTed.  would  be  in 
the  best  Interests  of  everyone.  While  It  Is 
necessary  to  protect  textile  markets  In  this 
country  In  order  to  keep  the  domestic  In- 
dustry strong,  nobody  reaUy  relishes  uni- 
lateral action  which  could  set  off  all  sorts 
of  trade  repercussions. 

Basically  this  section  of  the  country  clings 
to  the  Ideal  of  free  and  friendly  trade  among 
nations,  with  as  few  barriers  as  fKMslble.  But 
free  trade  also  has  to  be  equitable. 

The  textile  situation  has  special  consid- 
erations. Under  existing  International  ar- 
rangements, low-wage  nations  can  and  do 
flood  certain  segments  of  the  manmade 
flbers  market  In  this  country,  causing  sudden 
disruption  affecting  many  domestic  plants 
and  thousands  of  workers.  A  few  years  ago, 
they  hit  cotton  with  severe  results.  It  Is  un- 
fair competition  from  any  angle. 

Unlike  previous  administrations,  the  Nixon 
team  has  grasped  that  fact  and  U  de- 
termined to  do  something  about  It.  Prefer- 
ably the  solution  will  come  through  volun- 
tary agreements  with  those  nations  In  the 
Far  East,  E^u^ope  and  a  few  In  Africa  which 
can  and  often  do  upset  textile  markets  In 
the  United  States. 

Commerce  Secretary  Maurice  Stans'  recent 
trips  abroad  were  made  with  that  purpose  In 
mind.  He  was  and  still  Is  trying  to  arrange 
friendly  and  fair  agreements  with  all  foreign 
nations  concerned. 

His  efforts  so  far  have  not  met  like  re- 
sponse. The  Japanese  attitude  Is  especially 
Intransigent  and  unrealistic.  The  Japanese 
Insist  on  the  privilege  of  virtually  unlimited 
access  to  American  markets.  Japtan,  however, 
has  numerous  protective  devices  of  her  own. 

Refusal  of  Japan  to  agree  to  voluntary 
controls  prevents  other  countries  from  enter- 
ing Into  such  arrangements  with  the  United 
States.  As  of  now  the  prospect  Is  not  too 
bright  for  a  negotiated  settlement. 

Secretary  Stans,  therefore,  is  quite  right  to 
Issue  what  amoimts  to  a  90-day  ultimatum 
on  Japan  and  other  countries  to  show  signs 
of  reasonableness.  He  strongly  indicates  the 
admlnlstraUon  will  back  legislation  to  put 
quotas  on  textile  imports  if  voluntary  give 
and  take  falls.  Many  members  of  Congress 
have  quota  bills  ready  for  action. 

As  we  have  said  before,  we  much  prefer 
negotiated  solutions  to  such  issues,  but  tex- 
tile state  congressmen  should  keep  their 
mandatory  legislation  updated. 


May  29 1  1969 


(From  the  Evening  Star,  May  25,  1960] 

Thx  TxxTiix  Inddstst  Fights  roa  Its  Lm 

(By  James  J.  KUpatrlck) 

Sausbttkt,  N.C. — Commerce  Secretary 
Maurice  Stans  returned  a  week  ago  from  his 
disappointing  tour  of  the  Par  Bast.  He  went 
forth  as  a  missionary  preaching  voluntary 
limitations  on  textile  exports,  but  he  came 
home  with  no  converts.  The  very  day  after  he 
got  back,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  hit 
the  textile  Industry  with  a  new  regulation  on 
noise  levels. 

Here  in  this  textile  town,  it  seemed  too 
much.  The  industry  is  In  deep  trouble,  fight- 
ing for  survival  against  its  foreign  competl- 
ton.  In  the  past  seven  years,  imports  of  cot- 
ton products  have  more  than  doubled — from 
720  million  square  yards  to  1,700  million 
square  yards — and  Imports  of  woolens  and 
blends  have  gone  up  by  64  percent  In  the 
past  year  alone. 

Now  comes  the  limitation  on  noise,  appli- 
cable to  plants  filling  federal  contracts.  The 
rule  says  that  factory  noise  must  be  held  to 
90  decibels.  A  typical  plant  manager,  Thomas 
W.  Borland  of  Cartex  Mills,  says  flatly  that 
It  can't  be  done — not  without  the  develop- 
ment of  machines  that  havent  even  been 
Invented.  Even  expensive  remodeling,  in- 
volving carpeted  floon  and  acoustic  ceilings, 
won't  reduce  the  noise  level  of  spinning 
rooms  and  wave  rooms  to  the  newly-fixed 
point. 


Borland  lotto  like  everyone's  grandfather 
ought  to  look:  Tall,  white-haired,  a  ruddy 
face.  He  takes  a  visitor  on  a  toxir  of  his  plant, 
t.a1k1ng  as  he  goes  of  free  trade,  comparative 
wages,  noise  levels  and  equipment  changes. 
His  Is  a  smaU  mill,  representative  of  scores  of 
plants  throughout  the  Carollnas.  Great  bales 
of  or  Ion,  dacron,  and  Imported  cotton  arrive 
at  the  rear  of  the  plant.  The  raw  material 
passes  through  a  long  series  of  cleaning  and 
carding  procedures,  nins  through  the  Rock- 
ette  rows  of  spinning  bobbins,  and  emerges 
from  the  winding  rooms  as  finished  yam. 

Tes,  It's  noisy,  but  monster  vacuum  clean- 
ers keep  the  place  spotless  and  workers  say 
they  get  accustomed  to  the  racket.  A  reporter 
who  strikes  up  conversations  in  drug  stores, 
filling  stations,  and  In  the  "towel  stores"  that 
dot  the  highways,  learns  that  workers  are 
merely  mystified  by  the  noise  regulation. 
They  are  deeply  concerned  about  foreign 
trade  and  the  future  of  such  towns  as  Salis- 
bury. The  U.S.  textile  Industry  employs  987,- 
000  persons:  the  related  apparel  Industry  em- 
ploys 1.4  million  more.  Never  mind  the  noise. 
What  about  jobs? 

This  profound  human  concern  was  pressed 
upon  President  Nixon  during  the  1968  cam- 
paign. He  promised,  if  elected,  to  seek  vol- 
untary reetralnu  by  foreign  manufacturers. 
Stans'  tour  of  the  Orient  f\Ufllled  this  pledge, 
but  It  produced  no  conunltments  from  com- 
petitors abroad.  They  have  a  good  thing 
going  In  the  free  American  market;  they 
don't  want  to  se  It  curtailed. 

Textile  wages  In  the  United  States  average 
about  $2.28  an  hour.  The  comparable  figures 
are  25  cents  in  Hong  Kong,  36  cents  in  Japan. 
18  cents  In  Portiigal.  and  66  cents  in  Italy. 
European  manufacturen  are  behind  the 
U.S.  In  equipment  technology,  but  Japanese 
mills  are  miniskirt  modem.  Shipping  costs 
make  no  significant  difference.  Importers  are 
having  a  marvelous  time;  the  domestic  in- 
dustry Is  hurting:  Its  profits  last  year 
amounted  to  a  net  of  3.1  percent  on  sales, 
after  taxes.  Only  the  food  Industry  has  a 
smaller  margin  of  profit. 

"Either  we  get  quotas  put  on  Imports,  or 
many  of  our  mills  will  close."  Borland  says. 
A  number  of  members  of  Oongress.  not  only 
from  the  South,  but  from  other  regions  also, 
aocept  this  unhappy  prospect.  The  choice  Is 
especially  gaUlng  for  the  South,  which  has 
preached  the  doctrines  of  free  trade  since 
the  days  of  Jefferson  and  Calhoun.  But  some 
thing  has  to  give;  and  if  principle  has  tn 
bend  to  reaUty,  the  retOlttes  of  North  Caro- 
lina count  more  than  realities  In  Hong  Kong. 
This  is  not  a  novel  dilemma.  "Free  trade," 
said  Macauley.  160  yean  ago.  "Is  one  of  the 
greatest  blessings  which  a  goverment  can 
confer  on  a  people,  but  It  Is  In  almost  every 
ooimtry  impopular."  If  the  Congress  slaps  on 
Import  quotas  on  foreign  textiles,  all  the  old 
devils  of  protectionism  may  swarm  on  Cap- 
itol Hill.  Nixon  Is  a  free-trade  man  himself, 
but  he  can  hear  the  political  noise  level 
rising.  The  astute  Japanese,  happily  count- 
ing their  profits,  woiild  do  well  to  count 
these  decibels,  toa 


WHERB  ARE  THE  HEROES  OP 
YESTERDAY? 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

OF   NXW    TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  28,  1969 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Memorial 
Day  fast  approaches,  and  this  year  Its 
meaning  shall  be  brought  home  to  us  in 
no  imcertain  terms.  One  cannot  help  but 
ponder  wars  and  sacrifices  of  the  past— 
those  involving  other  lands  as  well  as 
our  own. 


May  29,  1969 


Why  do  men  make  war  and  offer  their 
lives  on  an  altar  of  sacrifice?  There  have 
been  acts  of  heroism  and  selflessness 
through  the  ages  which  defy  most  expla- 
nation. Leonldas  and  the  Spartans  gave 
their  all  for  the  laws  of  their  land.  El  Cid 
died  for  Spanish  unity  and  freedom.  The 
French  soldiers  at  Verdun  perished  by 
the  thousands  for  the  sacred  soil  of  their 
land.  The  last  stand  of  the  Imperial 
Quard  at  Waterloo  is  yet  another  ex- 
ample of  what  men  will  do  In  the  man- 
ner of  sacrifice. 

There  is  devotion  to  duty,  love  of  coim- 
try,  thirst  for  freedom,  demand  for  lib- 
erty, and  nationalistic  sentiment.  AU 
have  secured  the  ultimate  gift  a  person 
can  give  to  a  cause  or  belief — ^the  life  of 
another  human  being. 

Our  Nation  wm  conceived  in  an  age  of 
turmoil,  from  which  surfaced  certain 
elementary  ideals  of  human  dignity 
which  we  liave  since  sought  to  embody 
by  our  actions  and  existence.  From  the 
very  beginning  of  our  national  life  we 
have  enshrined  sacrifice  for  a  noble 
cause.  Our  ideals  have  supported  this. 
Our  wars  have  reinforced  this.  Our  young 
men  have  died  for  it.  Our  people  have 
revered  it.  Always  there  is  one  strain  run- 
ning through  all  these  actions  and  hap- 
penings. The  dlfisiity  of  man  and  his 
Inherent  right  to  be  free  does  not  stop 
with  any  era  of  history  or  at  the  thresh- 
old of  our  Nation.  For  tills  Americans 
have  fought  and  given  their  all  in  many 
wars,  here  at  home  and  in  far-off  places. 
Always  we  felt  it  was  worth  while. 

That  is  why  we  say  that  it  was  worth 
it  to  give  half  a  mllion  young  Americans 
to  strike  the  shackles  from  the  limbs  of 
4  million  enslaved  human  lielngs.  It  was 
correct  to  fight  the  Kaiser  and  the  right 
thing  to  crush  Adolf  Hitler  and  prevent 
South  Korea  from  being  swallowed  up 
by  an  aggressor.  Many  men  have  fought 
to  enslave  other  men,  but  only  our  coim- 
try  has  consistently  fought  to  free  them. 

Until  now. 

Memorial  Day  or  Decoration  Day  was 
originally  a  spontaneous  occasion  that 
began  after  the  Civil  War.  It  was  and 
remains  a  gesture  of  respect  to  the  dead 
from  the  living  for  their  sacrifice  and 
ultimate  devotion  to  our  beliefs. 

Our  graveyards  grow  nowadays  with 
a  terrible  swiftness,  filling  with  the  young 
men  who  only  yesterday  were  their 
father's  hopes,  their  mother's  love  and 
their  sweetheart's  dreams.  In  the  past 
we  could  plsu;e  their  deaths  in  immedi- 
ate perspective,  for  we  knew  instantly 
what  we  were  struggling  for.  Grief  could 
be  dealt  with,  if  not  alleviated.  In  years 
afterwards,  loved  ones  always  had  the 
consolation  of  knowing  that  their  be- 
loved had  died  for  a  cause  that  embodied 
America's  highest  ideals.  Somehow  mili- 
tary cemeteries  of  all  wars  and  all  na- 
tions are  similar.  I  have  visited  several, 
from  the  Normandy  beaches  to  the  hills 
above  the  Valley  of  Meuse  at  Verdun. 
One  wanders  among  the  markers,  noting 
that  tills  one  was  10  or  that  that  one  had 
been  21  when  struck  down.  Always  it  is 
the  young  ones  who  perish,  sent  by  the 
old  to  die. 

As  one  stands  overlooking  one  of  these 
silent  gathering  places,  the  thoughts  rush 
in.  How  many  EInsteins  lie  buried  here? 
How  many  Choplns?  How  many  great 
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surgeons  and  researchers?  How  many 
had  quick  laughs  and  warm  hearts?  Who 
sunong  them  was  very  sentimental  or 
overly  generous?  Who  iiad  l>een  an  only 
son  or  a  mother's  sole  support?  Who  had 
been  the  swift  runner  and  who  the  in- 
novator? 

And  before  they  died  had  they  the 
chance  to  savor  the  beauty  and  warmth 
of  life?  Had  they  known  the  love  of  a 
woman  and  the  joy  of  hearing  their 
child's  first  cries? 

How  had  they  died?  With  brave  words 
on  their  lips  charging  at  the  foe?  Or  in 
terror,  dirt  and  loneliness?  Did  the 
words  of  glory  which  come  so  easily  to 
the  lips  of  the  noncombatant  race 
through  their  minds  before  they  were 
struck  in  mld-fiight?  Their  last  thought? 
Of  home?  Of  a  woman's  caress?  A 
father's  enjoinder?  A  thought  of  the  Al- 
mighty? No  one  can  know. 

We  can  only  ask  ourselves  whether 
or  not  it  was  a  worthy  altar  upon  which 
they  laid  their  lives.  For  independence 
from  Britain?  Certainly.  For  the  end  of 
slavery?  Of  course.  For  stamping  out 
Naziism?  No  doubt  about  it. 

Today,  however,  we  can  and  should 
ask  the  same  questions  about  our  pres- 
ent Involvement.  Let  us  compare  what 
we  are  involved  with  today  with  the  con- 
flicts and  ssu:rlflces  of  the  past.  Do  they 
compare?  Are  the  sacrifices  we  are  being 
asked  to  make  today  as  worthy  of  being 
made  as  those  our  forebears  made  so 
freely  and  generously  yesterday?  Will 
pride  mix  with  remembrance  in  years 
to  come  when  we  memorialize  and  revere 
the  memory  of  our  dead?  Or  will  we  have 
stained  our  escutcheon  for  the  first  time. 
Or  will  Americans  have  perished  for  the 
first  time  for  an  Ignoble  cause  and  In 
vain? 

Let  this  Memorial  Day  be  a  time  for 
soul  searching  as  well  as  for  memoriall- 
zatlon  and  remembrance.  Let  us  ponder 
our  Nation,  its  destiny,  its  ideals,  and 
what  we  want  it  to  do.  Those  who  have 
gone  Isefore  would  surely  request  this  of 
us — in  the  name  of  what  they  died  for 
to  hand  over  to  us.  Let  us  give  thought 
to  what  we  are  doing  with  their  heritage 
and  what  we  are  going  to  pass  on  to  our 
inheritors. 


KEEPING  TAB  ON  EX-OFFICERS 
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The  Chicago  congressman's  measure  is 
based  In  considerable  part  on  the  recent 
Dally  News  swles  by  WllUam  McGaflln  and 
Robert  Gruenberg  detailing  some  of  the 
wheeling  and  riAaiing  by  the  military-Indus- 
trial complex.  In  the  course  of  which  the 
taxpayer  took  a  drubbing. 

There  Is  nothing  necessarily  sinister  In  a 
former  military  officer's  accepting  a  private 
job  In  an  Industry  engaged  in  defense  or 
related  work.  The  education  and  training  of 
career  officers  tend  to  qualify  for  that  type 
of  work.  At  the  same  time,  there  Is  no  deny- 
ing that  an  ex-officer  employed  by  a  defense 
contractor  may  have  certain  advantageoiis 
contacts  at  the  Pentagon.  It  would  help  clear 
the  air  all  around  If  the  Identity  of  such  offl- 
cera  were  a  matter  of  public  record. 

We  do  have  a  reservation  about  the  require- 
ment that  contractors  list  not  only  ex-offlcers 
but  all  former  military  personnel,  including 
enlisted  men,  who  have  served  four  or  more 
yeara  In  the  armed  services.  Compiling  the 
roster  of  ex-enllsted  men  would  entail  a 
great  deal  of  paper  work,  and  prove  nothing 
of  any  consequence.  The  bUl  should  apply 
to  former  offioere  only. 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  29,  1969 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chi- 
cago Daily  News  recently  commented 
editorially  on  my  proposal  which  requires 
defense  contractors  to  list  former  mili- 
tary men  in  their  employment. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  has  endorsed  this  proposal. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  editorial  fol- 
lows: 

KzEPiNG  Tab  on  Ex-Officers 

Rep.  Roman  Puclnskl's  proposal  to  reqxilre 
defense  contractore  to  list  former  military 
men  In  their  employ  Is  In  the  public  Interest. 
The  Information  Is  particularly  pertinent  In 
the  Ught  of  the  costly  waste  and  blundering 
sometimes  Involved  In  such  contracts,  and 
joint  efforts  by  the  military  and  industry  to 
cover  them  up. 


FRAUD  IN  AMERICA— n 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OP  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  28,  1969 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  year 
and  1  week  ago  tonight,  the  CBS  tele- 
vision network  produced  "Hunger  in 
America."  That  show  was  possibly  one  of 
the  most  shocking  tilings  ever  viewed  in 
the  United  States.  Its  implications  were 
vast,  and  it  produced  a  national  wave  of 
revulsion,  indignation,  and  demands  for 
action. 

No  one  denies  tliat  there  is  hunger  in 
America.  But  it  became  clear  that  "Hun- 
ger in  America"  was  a  vastly  overstated 
documentary,  inaccurate,  distorted,  and 
shot  through  with  fabrications.  I  pointed 
out  all  these  things  to  CBS.  in  a  long 
series  of  letters.  I  also  called  these  facts 
to  the  attention  of  the  House.  From  CBS 
I  got  replies  to  each  of  my  letters — each 
reply  from  an  executive  iiigher  on  their 
totem  pole,  each  one  a  little  more  curt 
and  a  little  more  insulting.  Not  one  of 
the  letters  I  got  from  CBS  showed  tliat 
I  was  wrong  in  condemning  their  film; 
in  fact  their  responses  showed  that  they 
knew  they  had  lied  to  me  and  to  the 
coimtry  at  large,  but  in  their  sense  of 
journalistic  responsibility  evidently 
nothing  matters  except  ratings — cer- 
tainly not  objectivity  and  accuracy. 

The  opening  segment  of  the  "Hunger 
in  America"  show — what  they  call  a 
"teaser"  in  the  entertainment  industry, 
was  a  picture  that  purported  to  show  a 
baby  dying  of  hunger.  But  independent 
investigations  showed  repeatedly  that 
the  picture  was  not  of  a  baby  starved  to 
death,  but  of  one  tliat  was  bom  2 
montlis  premature,  of  healthy  parents 
who  were  neither  ill  nor  hungry.  Those 
investigations  were  conducted  by  a  jour- 
nalist, by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  and  by  investigators  from 
the  great  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
and  every  one  of  them  came  to  the  same 
conclusion;  namely,  tliat  this  shocking, 
horrifying  scene  that  CBS  used  as  its 
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"teaaer"  to  gain  and  capture  the  atten- 
tion of  millions  of  viewers,  and  hence 
boost  ratings,  was  a  complete  and  blatant 
lie.  But  not  only  has  CBS  denied  the 
truth,  they  brush  it  off  as  unimportant, 
and  the  findings  of  all  Investigators  as 
mere  nit-plcklng.  Further  they  have  gone 
to  the  trouble  of  promoting  themselves 
a  so-called  Emmy  Award,  which  In  their 
view  at  least,  will  serve  as  a  testament  to 
the  validity  of  their  show. 

Now  It  Is  revealed  that  CBS  paid  the 
persons  who  appeared  on  "Hunger  in 
America."  This  is  a  clear  violation  of  the 
Commimlcatlons  Act.  CBS  calls  some  of 
these  payments  "payments  for  releases" 
but  in  one  case  at  least,  a  person  was  of- 
fered construction  materials,  and  in  an- 
other instance,  a  person  was  i>ald  for  the 
trouble  of  spending  3  days  at  home  while 
awaiting  the  film  crew's  arrival.  The 
amounts  of  the  pajmients  were  small — 
usually  ranging  from  $5  to  $40  apiece. 
But  the  principle  and  the  law  are  not  so 
small.  CBS  might  excuse  itself  for  the 
paymeats  by  saying  that  they  were  for 
charity.  But  then  it  is  plain  that  their 
"charity"  hardly  nlciced  the  corporate 
coffers.  One  would  expect  more  from  the 
barons  of  the  broadcast  world.  Or  CBS 
might  say  that  they  paid  for  services 
rendered,  or  Just  to  compensate  people 
for  their  troubles.  If  that  be  so,  Mr. 
Speaker,  their  wages  are  far  below  union 
scale  for  speaking  parts,  and  they  are 
cheating  Actors'  Equity  out  of  their  dues. 
CBS  was  pl£Unly  looking  for  sensation- 
alism in  this  film — not  any  objective 
study.  They  remarked  to  one  man  who 
cooperated  with  them  that  they  were  dis- 
appointed in  the  subjects  he  obtained  for 
filming,  because  they  looked  too  healthy. 
This  gentleman  pointed  out  that  he  told 
CBS  representatives  that  cases  of  hunger 
were  generally  temporary  in  nature,  and 
that  in  any  case  hunger  might  be  pres- 
ent only  because  of  other  problems  in 
the  family.  In  the  case  of  one  family 
shown  on  the  film,  there  might  have  been 
hunger,  but  there  was  also  a  father  who 
was  said  to  drink  a  great  deal  and  stay 
away  from  home  3  to  4  weeks  at  a  time. 
Yet  if  you  believe  CBS,  the  family  was 
having  problems  because  of  governmen- 
tal indifference  and  neglect. 

Sensationalism  requires  the  right  kind 
of  pictures.  CBS  wanted  to  show  long 
lines  of  hungry  people  in  San  Antonio, 
waiting  for  food  commodities.  So  they 
went  to  the  commodity  distribution  of- 
fice. When  no  big  line  of  people  showed 
up  they  asked  that  the  doors  to  the  place 
be  closed  until  a  line  buUt  up.  The  doors 
were  closed  for  an  hour  and  45  minutes, 
so  a  line  of  people  built  up,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  cameras.  Even  though  the  film  was 
never  used,  it  shows  the  callousness  of 
the  CBS  crew,  which  cared  not  a  whit 
about  the  inconvenience  they  were  caus- 
ing people,  or  the  plain  suffering  that 
might  have  resulted  from  their  tactic — 
they  were  told  to  get  pictures  of  long 
lines  of  starving  people,  and  that  was 
one  way  that  they  could  get  what  might 
seem  at  least  to  fill  the  bill.  This  incident 
shows  clearly  that  CBS  aimed  to  manu- 
facture a  story  If  nothing  could  be  found 
that  would  factxially  support  their  script. 
In  another  instance,  CBS  showed  a  girl 
about  11  or  12  years  of  age  who  had  been 
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arrested,  they  said,  for  soliciting  for 
prostitution.  They  said  that  she  was  sell- 
ing her  body  for  food.  Again  the  impli- 
cation clearly  was  that  governmental  in- 
difference and  neglect  had  led  this  girl 
to  her  fate. 

The  fact  is  that  at  the  time  the  film 
was  made  no  investigation  on  her  had 
been  completed;  indeed,  she  was  placed 
in  a  foster  home  at  the  time  of  the  film- 
ing and  her  troubles  were  being  worked 
out.  But  she  was  taken  out  of  the  home 
and  brought  to  a  courtroom  specifically 
so  that  she  could  be  filmed  as  a  Dicken- 
slan  example  of  the  hard  life  a  careless 
and  uncaring  government  had  wrought. 
The  television  crew  did  not  care  about  the 
facts  of  the  matter,  or  the  truth  of  the 
statement,  or  about  how  the  girl  had 
happened  to  be  in  the  trouble  she  was 
in — they  Just  wanted  to  be  able  to  say 
that  this  was  yet  another  example  of 
horror  in  America.  In  fact,  the  child  was 
neglected  by  her  father,  who  evidently 
had  no  problems  in  caring  for  his  chil- 
dren if  he  would  only  assume  his  respon- 
sibilities. 

I  do  not  find  evidence  of  a  single  case 
where  CBS  attempted  to  document  the 
full  story  of  the  people  that  they  pre- 
sented as  being  starving.  There  were  no 
medical  records  checked  on  their  "dying 
baby"  segment;  no  interviews  with  med- 
ical personnel — unless  those  interviews 
happened  to  fit  into  the  script;  there 
were  no  efforts  to  trace  how  a  family 
might  fall  into  dire  straits,  or  what 
might  have  been  done  to  help  them  that 
was  not  already  being  done;  only  an  ef- 
fort to  produce  the  harshest,  most  shock- 
ing picture  possible  and  demand  action 
from  the  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  not  a  day  when 
I  do  not  encoimter  a  family  that  has 
severe  problems.  I  do  not  deny  that  there 
are  people  who  are  hungry,  or  who  do  not 
eat  properly.  But  CBS  lied  and  slandered 
In  Its  presentation  of  the  problem,  it  dis- 
torted the  facts  and  It  misrepresented  the 
entire  situation.  Not  only  did  CBS  lie 
about  the  extent  of  the  problem,  it  did 
not  truthfully  portray  Its  causes,  and 
made  no  effort  whatever  to  assess  what 
was  being  done  about  it.  or  how  specifi- 
cally more  effective  action  might  be 
taken. 

CBS  violated  its  public  responsibility. 
Its  conception  of  Journalism  Is  clearly  not 
that  which  serves  the  truth,  but  that 
which  serves  CBS. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hisert  in  the  Rscord  at 
this  point  a  story  from  the  San  Antonio 
Express  and  News  dated  Sunday,  May  25 : 
TBI  Cock  Pit 
In  the  wlK>le  long  controversy  over  the 
CBS  TV  show  "Hunger  In  America"  there  has 
been  Uttle,  If  any,  public  discussion  of  the 
way  It  Illustrates  the  Increasingly  pervasive 
Influence  of  massive  foundations  In  the  areas 
of  communications  and  of  politics  Itself. 

It's  an  Influence  that  stlra  cheers  from 
some  Americans  and  fears  In  others,  but  It 
also  marks  a  powerful  new  trend  In  public 
affairs  that  deserves  honest  and  open  exami- 
nation and  evaluation. 

The  CBS  show  which  devoted  a  highly 
controversial  one-fourth  of  Its  hour  to  San 
Antonio  serves  to  Illustrate  this  national 
trend.  As  far  back  as  last  July  the  Express- 
News  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  most  shock- 
ing portion  of  the  film — a  scene  purportedly 
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showing  an  infant  dying  of  hunger  at  Oreen 
Hospital  simply  was  not  true,  and  that  the 
baby,  In  fact,  had  died  of  the  compllcatlona 
of  premature  birth. 

But  It  was  only  last  Friday  that  a  con- 
gressional committee  made  the  flat  assertion 
that  much  of  the  entire  film  appeared  to 
have  been  staged.  The  committee  report  then 
lectured  the  press,  radio  and  TV  on  their 
responsibilities  for  accurate  newsgatherlng. 

There  seems  little  question  but  that  the 
inspiration  for  the  CBS  show  was  the  earlier 
rep<^  "Hunger  USA"  produced  by  the 
"Citizens'  Board  of  Inquiry  into  Hunger  and 
Malnutrition  In  the  United  States." 

The  Congressional  conunlttee  report  last 
week  also  indicted  this  work  of  the  "Citizens 
Board"  which  has  played  a  key  role  In  the 
development  of  the  national  hunger  con- 
troversy. 

The  Citizens  Board  was  a  spln-olT  from 
organizations  which  are  now  part  of  the 
"Center  for  Community  Change"  a  national 
organization  which  has  been  heavily  financed 
by  the  Ford  Foundation  and  which — the  New 
York  Times  has  objected — U  linked  closely 
throtigh  Its  directors  to  the  political  activ- 
ities of  the  Kennedy  family. 

The  major  organizations  which  were 
banded  late  last  year  into  the  Center  for 
Community  Change  were  the  Citizens  Cru- 
sade against  Poverty  which  had  established 
the  Citizen  Board  of  Inquiry  into  Hunger  and 
Malnutrition,  and  the  Citizens  Advocate  Cen- 
ter which  helped  staff  the  bearings  and  re- 
search of  the  Citizens  Board.  Included  also 
was  a  "community  press"  which  published 
"Hunger  USA." 

A  member  of  the  board  of  the  Center  for 
Community  Change  is  Cotinty  Com.  Albert 
Pena  who  was  a  key  advisor  to  CBS  in  Its 
hunger  filming  here. 

Pena  was  cited  by  CBS  as  authority  for 
some  of  its  statements  about  the  hunger 
problem  in  San  Antonio  and  CBS  also  relied 
on  testimony  given  the  "Citizens  Board  of 
Inquiry"  at  Its  September,  1967,  San  Antonio 
hearing  in  answering  complaints  by  U.S. 
Rep.  Henry  Oonzalez  as  to  accuracy  on  the 
San  Antonio  segment  of  the  program. 

A  major  recent  flare-up  In  the  political 
controversy  over  the  CBS  "Hunger  In  Amer- 
ica" program  and  the  Hunger  USA  publica- 
tion also  involved  activities  by  the  founda- 
tlon-flnanced  groups. 

This  occurred  after  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  Agriculture  began  its 
own  Investigation  of  both  the  publication 
and  the  TV  film,  sending  Investigators  across 
the  country. 

The  committee  probers  came  under  quick 
attack,  and  a  major  Incident  was  headlined 
across  the  country  from  San  Antonio. 

This  came  when  Rev.  Ralph  Ruiz,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  "Texas  Committee  Into  Hunger 
and  Malnutrition"  which  had  sponsored  the 
San  Antonio  hearing  of  the  "Citizens  Board 
of  Inquiry,"  appeared  before  the  December 
hearing  of  the  U.8.  Commission  of  Civil 
Rights  In  San  Antonio  to  charge  that  FBI 
agents  working  for  the  House  subcommittee 
had  harassed  and  frightened  poor  people 
from  San  Antonio  who  had  appeared  on  the 
CBS  TV  show.  Rev.  Ruiz  had  been  a  major 
performer  on  the  show,  but  agreed  he  had 
not  been  frightened  by  the  FBI  agent  who 
met  with  him. 

The  Ruiz  charges  made  headlines  from 
coast  to  coast. 

One  interesting  aspect  of  them  was  the 
fact  that  the  text  of  his  remarks  before  the 
Clvfl  Rights  Commission  had  been  made 
avaUable  In  advance  to  major  U.S.  newspa- 
pers by  Washington  sources  connected  with 
the  escalating  battle  over  hunger. 

At  about  the  same  time  Harry  Huge,  a 
Washington  attorney  who  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  "Citizen  Board  of  Inquiry"  ap- 
peared In  San  Antonio  and  visited  Green 
hospital  with  an  introduction  from  Pena. 
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Pena  explained  that  Huge  was  doing  a 
story  for  the  original  Citizens  Board  of  In- 
quiry. 

Huge  subsequently  joined  Robert  Cole  in 
writing  a  lengthy  article  for  "The  New  Re- 
public" entitled  "FBI  on  the  Trail  of  the 
Hungar-Mongers."  It  centered  on  San  An- 
tonio and,  needless,  to  say,  was  highly  criti- 
cal of  the  use  of  the  FBI  agents  by  the  Hovise 
conmilttee — though  the  O-men,  inciden- 
tally, did  not  Identify  themselves  as  such, 
but  only  as  Inveetlgators  for  the  committee. 

The  New  Republic  article  also  quoted  Ruiz 
at  length,  noting  he  had  substantially  re- 
peated remarks  be  made  to  the  authors  in 
his  subsequent  statement  to  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission. 

Interestingly  enough,  Ruiz  quoted  from 
the  very  same  portion  of  the  1967  San  An- 
tonio Model  Cities  application  in  proving  a 
point  about  local  poverty  conditions  as  had 
CBS  In  one  of  Its  numerous  exchanges  with 
Rep.  Oonzalez. 

Now  the  House  conunlttee  has  had  its  say 
and  It  vras  a  blockbuster.  But  what  with  the 
kind  of  vinuty  being  shown  by  foundation- 
backed  groups  working  In  the  area  of  "social 
change"  It  will  probably  not  be  the  last  word 
in  the  propaganda  battle  over  "Hunger  in 
America"  and  "Hunger  USA." 


VENTURA  COUNTY  NAVY  COM- 
MANDS LEAD  NATION  IN  YOUTH 
PROGRAMS 
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A  summer  youth  opportunity  employment 
program  here  will  recruit  175  area  youths, 
including  many  now  in  the  Back-To-School 
plan.  Another  50  persons  will  be  trained  at 
Point  Mugu  under  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps'  Project  Value,  funded  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

The  OCMM  noted  that  youth  programs 
"are  strongly  encouraged  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
emmpnt  and  the  Navy."  but  not  required. 

The  Naval  Air  Systems  Command,  under 
which  Point  Mugu  operates,  has  more  of  its 
activities  participating  than  any  other  ma- 
jor component  of  the  Navy. 


HON.  CHARLES  M.  TEAGUE 

or    CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  28,  1969 

Mr.  TEAGUB  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will 
Join  me  in  a  feeling  of  pride  in  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  Ventura  County 
Navy  commands  in  the  back-to-school 
programs. 

An  article  from  the  Point  Mugu, 
Calif.,  Missile  follows: 

VcNTORA  County  Navt  Commaitos  Lead 
Nation  in  Youth  Psocrams 

Point  Muou. — Navy  commands  In  Ven- 
tura County  top  the  nation  In  youth  assist- 
ance programs,  the  Navy's  Office  of  Civilian 
Manpower  Management  (OCMM)  announced 
recently. 

Point  Mugu  and  Port  Hueneme  Navy  com- 
mands average  one  Back-To-School  program 
employee  for  every  37  full-time  civilian  em- 
ployes, the  latest  statistics  show. 

"This  is  almoat  three  times  better  than 
the  nearest  Navy  metropolitan  area,"  Louis 
T.  Shook.  Paclflc  Missile  Range  (PMR)  em- 
ployment officer  said. 

The  Pensacola,  Florida,  area  has  a  ratio 
of  1:93.  Other  metropolitan  areas  which  in- 
clude Navy  bases  range  from  1:95  to  one 
youth  program  participant  for  every  1,117 
employees.  The  Navy-wide  average  Is  1:165. 

"One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  our 
program  here,"  said  Shook,  "Is  absolute 
backing  from  top  management  to  first  line 
supervisors.  There  is  enthusiasm  for  the 
Back-To-School  program  at  every  level." 

Support  for  the  program  is  pa^ly  based 
on  results.  Shook  believes. 

"The  command  has  found  that  the  youths 
are  a  real  asset,"  he  said,  "and  this  attitude 
enhances  acceptance  of  the  program  here." 

The  Point  Mugu  program  enroUed  137  stu- 
dents during  the  1968-69  school  year.  Some 
graduated  or  returned  to  full-time  school 
work  during  the  year. 
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HON.  ALBERT  W.  WATSON 

or    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  28,  1969 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  age- 
old  fable  about  the  grasshopper  and  the 
ant  has  never  been  more  applicable  than 
it  is  today,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
so-called  hippies  and  other  indolents  who 
enjoy  the  good  life  at  the  expense  of 
those  of  us  who  work  for  a  living. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  honest, 
hardworking  American  taxpayer  Is  Justi- 
fiably sick  and  tired  of  the  vermin  which 
we  have  all  been  subjected  to  in  recent 
years.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  these 
unkempt,  long-haired  creeps  who  are 
constantly  fiauntlng  the  law,  especially 
on  the  American  college  campus,  are  a 
worse  form  of  blight  on  the  natural 
beauty  of  this  country  than  all  of  the 
Junkyards  and  other  debris  which  Mrs. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  sought  to  eliminate 
in  the  so-called  beautification  program. 

The  editor  of  Christian  Economics, 
Mr.  Howard  E.  Kershner,  recently  wrote 
an  excellent  article  about  these  creatures 
which  is  one  of  the  best  analyses  of  their 
irresponsibility  that  I  have  ever  read.  I 
would  like  to  include  It  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  as  follows: 

HiPFTES   AHOT 

Hippies,  ahoyi  The  rapids  are  ahead.  You 
may  live  as  vagabonds  now  whUe  you  are 
young,  whUe  you  get  support  from  your 
parents,  while  a  benevolent  government  tol- 
erates your  IrresponslbUity,  while  taxpayers 
pay  for  the  roads  you  use.  the  buildings  in 
which  you  live  and  afford  a  generous  amount 
of  charity  by  which,  in  some  degree,  many 
of  you  exist. 

You  are  privileged  to  Uve  the  kind  of  lives 
you  lead  because  other,  responsible  citizens 
produce  the  underglrdlng  which  makes  your 
Irresponsible  life  possible.  Yovu-  illegitimate 
children  are  adopted  by  stable  families  whom 
you  despise.  Your  medical  needs  are  taken 
care  of  by  hard  working,  diligent  doctors 
who  work,  as  you  are  unwilling  to  work.  The 
motorbikes  you  ride  and  the  cars  you  drive 
were  not  made  by  people  like  yourselves,  but 
by  men  and  women  who  are  wUling  to  dis- 
cipline themselves,  as  you  are  unwilling  to 
do,  and  to  produce  the  things  which  you  are 
unwUllng  to  produce. 

You  can  be  the  irresponsible  creatures  you 
are.  the  drones  living  off  of  the  work  of 
others,  only  because  most  of  the  people  are 
not  like  you.  If  they  were,  then  yotu-  form  of 
life  would  come  to  an  end.  All  would  perish, 
or  discipline  would  have  to  be  Imposed  by 
some  tyrannical  ruler  who  would  be  obeyed 
as  a  better  alternative  than  starvation. 
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What  right  have  you  to  be  free  of  discipline 
while  sponging  your  very  existence  off  of 
p>eople  who  must  submit  to  it?  The  latter 
will  not  always  tolerate  your  arrogant  asser- 
tion of  the  right  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  the 
civilization  they  create,  without  contributing 
to  it. 

Moreover,  you  will  grow  old  and  your 
needs  wUl  increase.  They  will  be  far  more 
exacting  than  they  are  now.  You  will  need 
warmer  clothing,  better  hotising,  a  better 
grade  of  food  and  more  expensive  living  in 
many  respects.  What  right  have  you  to  ex- 
pect that  others  will  provide  for  you?  And 
If  not,  how  will  you  provide  for  yourselves? 
You  have  little  education,  few  skUls  and  Uttle 
to  contribute  to  society  in  return  for  the 
living  which  you  will  need. 

What  is  ahead  for  you.  say.  after  forty? 
It  is  difficult  for  any  one  to  find  a  good  job 
after  that  age.  but  for  people  like  you.  with- 
out discipline  and  without  skill,  what  is  to 
become  of  you?  You  vrtll  not  deserve  charity 
and  you  cannot  assume  that  you  will  get  it. 
The  taxpayers  have  every  right  on  revolt 
against  providing  for  you.  Your  Indolence 
and  defiance  of  the  law  of  nature  that  men 
must  live  by  the  sweat  of  their  own  faces 
do  not  qualify  you  to  expect,  nor  to  receive, 
help  from  your  more  diligent  brethren. 

You  are  the  perfect  example  of  the  ancient 
fable  of  the  grasshopper  who  sang  away  the 
summer  as  he  flitted  from  flower  to  flower 
enjojring  the  nectar  and  the  sunshine.  Mean- 
while the  diligent  ant  was  storing  up  food. 
When  the  sun  was  gone  and  the  flowers  had 
dried  up,  the  grasshopper  was  hungry  and 
cold.  He  said  to  the  ant,  "Give  me  of  your 
food  and  let  me  share  your  shelter." 

The  ant  replied, 

"Have  you  no  food  and  shelter  of  your 
own?"  The  grasshopper  confessed  that  he 
had  none.  "But  what  have  you  done  all 
summer?"  said  the  ant.  "I  sang,"  said  the 
grashopper.  "You  sang?"  said  the  ant.  "Well 
now  you  may  dance." 

Beware,  young  Hippies,  you  are  wasting 
your  substance  and  the  precious  years  of  your 
youth  in  indolence  and  short-lived  sensory 
pleasure.  Sex,  dope  and  idleness  have  their 
limitations.  You  have  no  idea  of  the  bitter 
dancing  that  lies  ahead  for  you,  if  you  do 
not  change  your  ways  before  you  have 
squandered  yotir  heritage  of  time  and 
strength.  If  you  do  not  use  your  youth  to 
lay  the  foundation  for  success  in  maturity 
and  comfort  in  age,  your  suffering  in  years 
to  come  will  be  unmitigated  bitterness. 


EXPANDED  NORTH  PACIFIC  AIR 
ROUTE  BETWEEN  SEATTLE  AND 
TOKYO  NEEDED 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  28,  1969 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  especially 
those  In  the  Seattle  area  were  appalled 
at  the  recent  decision  of  the  President 
and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  which 
dealt  them  a  disappointing  blow  in  the 
transpacific  air  route  case.  These  people 
felt  entitled  to  competitive  service  and 
that  if  a  second  carrier  was  granted 
backup  service  with  certain  eastern  and 
midwestern  cities,  through  Seattle,  as  the 
closest  gateway  to  the  Orient  the  traflHc 
would  fully  Justify  such  competitive 
service. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ever-alert  Japa- 
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"teaser"  to  gain  and  capture  the  atten- 
tton  of  mlUloiu  of  viewers,  and  hence 
boost  ratings,  was  a  complete  and  blatant 
lie.  But  not  only  has  CBS  denied  the 
truth,  they  brush  It  off  as  unimportant, 
and  the  findings  of  all  Investigators  as 
mere  nlt-plcking.  Further  they  have  gone 
to  the  trouble  of  promoting  themselves 
a  so-called  Emmy  Award,  which  in  their 
view  at  least,  will  serve  as  a  testament  to 
the  validity  of  their  show. 

Now  it  Is  revealed  that  CBS  paid  the 
persons  who  appeared  on  "Hunger  in 
America."  This  is  a  clear  violation  of  the 
Communications  Act.  CBS  calls  some  of 
these  pajrments  "payments  for  releases" 
but  in  one  case  at  least,  a  person  was  of- 
fered construction  materials,  and  in  an- 
other instance,  a  person  was  paid  for  the 
trouble  of  spending  3  days  at  home  while 
awaiting  the  film  crew's  arrival.  The 
amounts  of  the  payments  were  small — 
usually  ranging  from  $5  to  $40  apiece. 
But  the  principle  and  the  law  are  not  so 
smalls  CBS  might  excuse  itself  for  the 
payments  by  sashing  that  they  were  for 
charity.  But  then  it  is  plain  that  their 
"charity"  hardly  nicked  the  corporate 
coffers.  One  would  expect  more  from  the 
barons  of  the  broadcast  world.  Or  CBS 
might  say  that  they  paid  for  services 
rendered,  or  Just  to  compensate  people 
for  their  troubles.  If  that  be  so,  Mr. 
Speaker,  their  wages  are  far  below  luiion 
scale  for  speaking  parts,  and  they  are 
cheating  Actors'  Equity  out  of  their  dues. 

CBS  was  plainly  looking  for  sensation- 
alism in  this  film — not  any  objective 
study.  They  remarked  to  one  man  who 
cooperated  with  them  that  they  were  dis- 
appointed in  the  subjects  he  obtained  for 
filming,  because  they  looked  too  healthy. 
This  gentleman  pointed  out  that  he  told 
CBS  representatives  that  cases  of  hunger 
were  generally  temporary  in  nature,  and 
that  in  any  case  hunger  might  be  pres- 
ent only  because  of  other  problems  in 
the  family.  In  the  case  of  one  family 
shown  on  the  film,  there  might  have  been 
himger,  but  there  was  also  a  father  who 
was  said  to  drink  a  great  deal  and  stay 
away  from  home  3  to  4  weeks  at  a  time. 
Yet  if  you  believe  CBS,  the  family  was 
having  problems  because  of  governmen- 
tal indifference  and  neglect. 

Sensationalism  requires  the  right  kind 
of  pictures.  CBS  wanted  to  show  long 
lines  of  hungry  people  in  San  Antonio, 
waiting  for  food  commodities.  So  they 
went  to  the  commodity  distribution  of- 
fice. When  no  big  line  of  people  showed 
up  they  asked  that  the  doors  to  the  place 
be  closed  until  a  line  built  up.  The  doors 
were  closed  for  an  hour  and  45  minutes, 
so  a  line  of  people  built  up.  for  the  benefit 
of  the  cameras.  Even  though  the  film  was 
never  used,  it  shows  the  callousness  of 
the  CBS  crew,  which  cared  not  a  whit 
about  the  Inconvenience  they  were  caus- 
ing people,  or  the  plain  suffering  that 
might  have  resulted  frran  their  tactic — 
they  were  told  to  get  pictures  of  long 
lines  of  starving  people,  and  that  was 
one  way  that  they  could  get  what  might 
seem  at  least  to  fill  the  bill.  This  incident 
shows  clearly  that  CBS  aimed  to  manu- 
facture a  story  if  nothing  could  be  found 
that  would  factually  support  their  script. 

In  another  instance.  CBS  showed  a  girl 
about  11  or  12  years  of  age  who  had  been 
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arrested,  they  said,  for  soliciting  for 
prostitution.  They  said  that  she  was  sell- 
ing her  body  for  food.  Again  the  impli- 
cation clearly  was  that  governmental  in- 
difference and  neglect  had  led  this  girl 
to  her  fate. 

The  fact  is  that  at  the  time  the  film 
was  made  no  investigation  on  her  had 
been  completed;  indeed,  she  was  placed 
in  a  foster  home  at  the  time  of  the  film- 
ing and  her  troubles  were  being  worked 
out.  But  she  was  taken  out  of  the  home 
and  brought  to  a  courtroom  specifically 
so  that  she  could  be  filmed  sls  a  Dicken- 
sian  example  of  the  hard  life  a  careless 
and  uncaring  government  had  wrought. 
The  television  crew  did  not  care  about  the 
facts  of  the  matter,  or  the  truth  of  the 
statement,  or  about  how  the  girl  had 
happened  to  be  in  the  trouble  she  was 
in — they  Just  wanted  to  be  able  to  say 
that  this  was  yet  another  example  of 
horror  in  America.  In  fact,  the  child  was 
neglected  by  her  father,  who  evidently 
had  no  problems  in  caring  for  his  chil- 
dren if  he  would  only  assume  his  respon- 
sibilities. 

I  do  not  find  evidence  of  a  single  case 
where  CBS  attonpted  to  document  the 
full  story  of  the  people  that  they  pre- 
sented as  being  starving.  There  were  no 
medical  records  checked  on  their  "dying 
baby"  segment;  no  interviews  with  med- 
ical personnel — unless  those  interviews 
happened  to  fit  into  the  script;  there 
were  no  efforts  to  trace  how  a  family 
might  fall  into  dire  straits,  or  what 
might  have  been  done  to  help  them  that 
was  not  already  being  done;  only  an  ef- 
fort to  produce  the  harshest,  most  shock- 
ing picture  possible  and  demand  action 
from  the  Govenunent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  not  a  day  when 
I  do  not  encounter  a  family  that  has 
severe  problems.  I  do  not  deny  that  there 
are  people  who  are  hungry,  or  who  do  not 
eat  properly.  But  CBS  lied  and  slandered 
in  its  presentation  of  the  problem,  it  dis- 
torted the  facts  and  It  misrepresented  the 
entire  situation.  Not  only  did  CBS  lie 
about  the  extent  of  the  problem,  it  did 
not  truthfully  portray  its  causes,  and 
made  no  effort  whatever  to  assess  what 
was  being  done  about  it.  or  how  specifi- 
cally more  effective  action  might  be 
taken. 

CBS  violated  Its  public  responsibility. 
Its  conception  of  Journalism  is  clearly  not 
that  which  serves  the  truth,  but  that 
which  serves  CBS. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hisert  In  the  Rscord  at 
this  point  a  story  from  the  San  Antonio 
Express  and  News  dated  Sunday,  May  25 : 
TBI  OocK  Pit 

In  the  whole  long  controTersy  over  the 
CBS  TV  show  "Hunger  In  America"  there  hu 
been  little.  If  any.  pubUc  discussion  of  the 
way  It  lUustratea  the  Increasingly  pervasive 
Influence  of  massive  foundations  in  the  areas 
of  communications  and  of  poUUcs  Itself. 

It's  an  Influence  that  stirs  cheers  from 
some  Americans  and  fears  In  others,  but  It 
also  marks  a  powerful  new  trend  In  publlo 
affairs  that  deserves  honest  and  open  exami- 
nation and  evaluation. 

The  CBS  show  which  devoted  a  highly 
controversial  one-fourth  of  Its  hour  to  San 
Antonio  serves  to  Illustrate  this  national 
trend.  As  far  back  as  last  July  the  Express- 
News  disclosed  the  fact  that  tbe  most  shock- 
ing portion  of  the  film — a  scene  purportedly 
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showing  an  Infant  dying  of  hunger  at  Oreen 
Hospital  simply  was  not  true,  and  that  the 
baby.  In  fact,  bad  died  of  the  complications 
of  premature  birth. 

But  It  was  only  last  Friday  that  a  con- 
gressional committee  made  the  flat  assertion 
that  much  of  the  entire  film  appeared  to 
have  been  staged.  The  committee  report  then 
lectured  the  press,  radio  and  TV  on  their 
responsibilities  for  accurate  newsgatherlng. 

There  seems  little  question  but  that  the 
Inspiration  for  the  CBS  show  was  the  earlier 
report  "Hunger  USA"  produced  by  the 
"Citizens'  Board  of  Inquiry  Into  Hunger  and 
Malnutrition  In  the  United  States." 

The  Congressional  committee  report  last 
week  also  Indicted  this  work  of  the  "Citizens 
Board"  which  has  played  a  key  role  In  the 
development  of  the  national  himger  con- 
troversy. 

The  Citizens  Board  was  a  spin-off  from 
organizations  which  are  now  part  of  the 
"Center  for  Community  Change"  a  national 
organization  which  has  been  heavily  financed 
by  the  Ford  Foundation  and  which — the  New 
York  Times  has  objected — Is  linked  closely 
through  Its  directors  to  the  political  activ- 
ities of  the  Kennedy  famUy. 

The  major  organizations  which  were 
banded  late  last  year  Into  the  Center  for 
Community  Change  were  the  Citizens  Cru- 
sade against  Poverty  which  had  established 
the  Citizen  Board  of  Inquiry  Into  Hunger  and 
Malnutrition,  and  the  Citizens  Advocate  Cen- 
ter which  helped  staff  the  hearings  and  re- 
search of  the  Citizens  Board.  Included  also 
was  a  "community  press "  which  published 
"Hunger  USA." 

A  member  of  the  board  of  the  Center  for 
Community  Change  Is  County  Com.  Albert 
Pena  who  was  a  key  advlaor  to  CBS  In  its 
hunger  Aiming  here. 

Pena  was  cited  by  CBS  as  authority  for 
some  of  Its  statements  about  the  hunger 
problem  In  San  Antonio  and  CBS  also  relied 
on  testimony  given  the  "Citizens  Board  of 
Inquiry"  at  Its  September.  1967.  San  Antonio 
hearing  In  answering  complaints  by  U.S. 
Rep.  Henry  Oonzalez  as  to  accuracy  on  the 
San  Antonio  segment  of  the  program. 

A  major  recent  flare-up  In  the  political 
controversy  over  the  CBS  "Hunger  In  Amer- 
ica" program  and  the  Hunger  USA  publica- 
tion also  Involved  activities  by  the  founda- 
tlon-flnanced  groups. 

This  occurred  after  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  Agriculture  began  Its 
own  Investigation  of  both  the  publication 
and  the  TV  film,  sending  Investigators  across 
the  country. 

The  committee  probers  came  under  quick 
attack,  and  a  major  Incident  was  headlined 
acrou  the  covmtry  from  San  Antonio. 

Tills  came  when  Rev.  Ralph  Ruiz,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  "Texas  Committee  Into  Hunger 
and  Malnutrition"  which  had  sponsored  the 
San  Antonio  hearing  of  the  "Citizens  Board 
of  Inquiry,"  appeared  before  the  December 
hearing  of  the  U.S.  Commission  of  ClvU 
Rights  In  San  Antonio  to  charge  that  FBI 
agents  working  for  the  House  subcommittee 
had  harassed  and  frightened  poor  people 
from  San  Antonio  who  had  appeared  on  tbe 
CBS  TV  show.  Rev.  Ruiz  had  been  a  major 
performer  on  the  show,  but  agreed  he  had 
not  been  frightened  by  the  FBI  agent  who 
met  with  him. 

The  Ruiz  charges  made  headlines  from 
coast  to  coast. 

One  Interesting  aspect  of  them  was  the 
fact  that  tbe  text  of  his  remarks  before  the 
ClVil  Rights  Commission  had  been  made 
available  in  advance  to  major  U.S.  newspa- 
pers by  Washington  sources  connected  with 
the  escalating  battle  over  hunger. 

At  about  the  same  time  Harry  Huge,  a 
Washington  attorney  who  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  "Citizen  Board  of  Inquiry"  ap- 
peared in  San  Antonio  and  visited  Green 
hoepltal  with  an  Introduction  from  Pena. 


Pena  explained  that  Huge  was  doing  a 
story  for  tbe  original  Citizens  Board  of  In- 
quiry. 

Huge  subsequently  Joined  Robert  Cole  in 
writing  a  lengthy  article  for  "The  New  Re- 
public" entitled  "FBI  on  the  Trail  of  the 
Hungar-Mongers."  It  centered  on  San  An- 
tonio and,  needless,  to  say.  was  highly  criti- 
cal of  the  use  of  the  FBI  agents  by  the  House 
committee — though  the  O-men.  inciden- 
tally, did  not  Identify  themselves  as  such, 
but  only  as  Investigators  for  the  committee. 

The  New  Republic  article  also  quoted  Ruiz 
at  length,  noting  he  had  substantially  re- 
peated remarks  be  made  to  the  authors  In 
his  subsequent  statement  to  the  ClvU  Rights 
Commission. 

Interestingly  enough.  Ruiz  quoted  from 
the  very  same  portion  of  the  1967  San  An- 
tonio Model  Cities  application  In  proving  a 
point  about  local  poverty  conditions  as  bad 
CBS  m  one  of  its  numerous  exchanges  with 
Rep.  Oonzalez. 

Now  the  House  committee  has  had  Its  say 
and  It  was  a  blockbuster.  But  what  with  the 
kind  of  virility  being  shown  by  foundation- 
backed  groupts  working  In  the  area  of  "social 
change"  It  will  probably  not  be  the  last  word 
In  the  propaganda  battle  over  "Hunger  In 
America"  and  "Hunger  USA." 


VENTURA  COUNTY  NAVY  COM- 
MANDS LEAD  NATION  IN  YOUTH 
PROGRAMS 


HON.  CHARLES  M.  TEAGUE 

OF    CALITOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  28,  1969 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will 
Join  me  in  a  feeling  of  pride  In  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  Ventura  County 
Navy  commands  in  the  back-to-school 
programs. 

An  article  from  the  Point  Mugu, 
Calif.,  Missile  follows: 

Ventura  County  Navt  Commands  Lzao 
Nation  in  Youth  Programs 

Point  Muctj. — Navy  commands  In  Ven- 
tura County  top  the  nation  In  youth  assist- 
ance programs,  the  Navy's  Ofllce  of  Civilian 
Manpower  Management  (OCMM)  announced 
recently. 

Point  Mugu  and  Port  Hueneme  Navy  com- 
mands average  one  Back-To-School  program 
employee  for  every  87  full-time  civilian  em- 
ployes, the  latest  statistics  show. 

"This  Is  almost  three  times  better  than 
tbe  nearest  Navy  metropolitan  area."  Louis 
T.  Shook.  Paclflc  Missile  Range  (PMR)  em- 
ployment offlcer  said. 

The  Pensacola,  Florida,  area  has  a  ratio 
of  1:93.  Other  metropolitan  areas  which  in- 
clude Navy  bases  range  from  1:95  to  one 
youth  program  participant  for  every  1.117 
employees.  The  Navy-wide  average  is  1:165. 

"One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  oiir 
program  here."  said  Shook,  "Is  absolute 
backing  from  top  management  to  first  line 
supervisors.  There  Is  enthusiasm  for  the 
Back-To-School  program  at  every  level." 

Support  for  the  program  Is  partly  based 
on  results.  Shook  believes. 

"The  command  has  found  that  the  youths 
are  a  real  asset."  he  said,  "and  this  attitude 
enhances  acceptance  of  the  program  here." 

The  Point  Mugu  program  enroUed  137  stu- 
dents during  the  1968-69  school  year.  Some 
graduated  or  returned  to  full-time  school 
work  during  the  year. 
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A  summer  youth  opportunity  employment 
program  here  will  recruit  175  area  youtlis, 
including  many  now  In  the  Back-To-School 
plan.  Another  50  persons  will  be  trained  at 
Point  Mugu  under  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps'  Project  Value,  funded  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

The  OCMM  noted  that  youth  programs 
"are  strongly  encouraged  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
emmept  and  the  Navy."  but  not  required. 

The  Naval  Air  Systems  Command,  under 
which  Point  Mugu  operates,  has  more  of  Its 
activities  participating  than  any  other  ma- 
jor component  of  the  Navy. 
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HIPPIES  AHOY 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  WATSON 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  28,  1969 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  age- 
old  fable  about  the  grasshopper  and  the 
ant  has  never  been  more  applicable  than 
it  is  today,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
so-called  hippies  and  other  indolents  who 
enjoy  the  good  life  at  the  exp«ise  of 
those  of  us  who  work  for  a  living. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  honest, 
hardworking  American  taxpayer  is  Justi- 
fiably sick  and  tired  of  the  vermin  which 
we  have  all  been  subjected  to  in  recent 
years.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  these 
unkempt,  long-haired  creeps  who  are 
constantly  flaunting  the  law,  especially 
on  the  American  college  campus,  are  a 
worse  form  of  blight  on  the  natural 
beauty  of  this  country  thtm  all  of  the 
junkyards  and  other  debris  which  Mrs. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  sought  to  eUminate 
in  the  so-called  beautiflcation  program. 

The  editor  of  Christian  Economics, 
Mr.  Howard  E.  Kershner,  recently  wrote 
an  excellent  article  about  these  creatures 
which  is  one  of  the  best  analyses  of  their 
irresponsibility  that  I  have  ever  read.  I 
would  like  to  include  it  as  a  t>art  of  my 
remarks  as  follows: 

HiPFTES    AhOT 

Hippies,  ahoy  I  The  rapids  are  ahead.  You 
may  live  as  vagabonds  now  while  you  are 
young,  whUe  you  get  support  from  your 
parents,  while  a  benevolent  government  tol- 
erates your  irresponsibility,  while  taxpayers 
pay  for  the  roads  you  use,  the  buildings  In 
which  you  live  and  afford  a  generous  amount 
of  charity  by  which,  in  some  degree,  many 
of  you  exist. 

You  are  privileged  to  live  the  kind  of  lives 
you  lead  because  other,  responsible  citizens 
produce  tbe  underglrdlng  which  makes  your 
Irresponsible  life  possible.  Your  illegitimate 
children  are  adopted  by  stable  families  whom 
you  despise.  Your  medical  needs  aie  taken 
care  of  by  hard  working,  dUlgent  doctors 
who  work,  as  you  are  unwilling  to  work.  The 
motorbikes  you  ride  and  the  cars  you  drive 
were  not  made  by  people  like  yourselves,  but 
by  men  and  women  who  are  wUllng  to  dis- 
cipline themselves,  as  you  are  unwilling  to 
do,  and  to  produce  the  things  which  you  are 
unwUUng  to  produce. 

You  can  be  the  Irresponsible  creatures  you 
are,  the  drones  living  off  of  the  work  of 
others,  only  because  most  of  the  people  are 
not  like  you.  If  they  were,  then  your  form  of 
life  would  come  to  an  end.  All  would  perish, 
or  dlsclpime  would  have  to  be  Imposed  by 
some  tyrannical  ruler  who  would  be  obeyed 
as  a  better  alternative  tlian  starvation. 


What  right  have  you  to  be  free  of  discipline 
while  sponging  your  very  existence  off  of 
people  who  must  submit  to  It?  The  latter 
wUl  not  always  tolerate  your  arrogant  asser- 
tion of  the  right  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  the 
civilization  they  create,  without  contributing 
to  It. 

Moreover,  you  will  grow  old  and  your 
needs  wUl  Increase.  They  will  be  far  more 
exacting  than  they  are  now.  You  will  need 
warmer  clothing,  better  housing,  a  better 
grade  of  food  and  more  expensive  living  in 
many  respects.  What  right  have  you  to  ex- 
pect that  others  will  provide  for  you?  And 
If  not.  how  wUl  you  provide  for  yourselves? 
You  have  little  education,  few  skUls  and  little 
to  contribute  to  society  In  return  for  the 
living  which  you  will  need. 

What  Is  ahead  for  you,  say,  after  forty? 
It  Is  difficult  for  any  one  to  find  a  good  Job 
after  that  age,  but  for  people  like  you,  with- 
out discipline  and  without  skill,  what  Is  to 
become  of  you?  You  will  not  deserve  charity 
and  you  cannot  assume  that  you  will  get  it. 
The  taxpayers  have  every  right  on  revolt 
against  providing  for  you.  Your  Indolence 
and  defiance  of  the  law  of  nature  that  men 
must  live  by  the  sweat  of  their  own  faces 
do  not  qtiallfy  you  to  expect,  nor  to  receive, 
help  from  your  more  diligent  brethren. 

You  are  the  perfect  example  of  the  ancient 
fable  of  the  grasshopper  who  sang  away  the 
summer  as  he  flitted  from  flower  to  flower 
enjoying  the  nectar  and  the  sunshine.  Mean- 
while the  diligent  ant  was  storing  up  food. 
When  the  sun  was  gone  and  the  flowers  had 
dried  up,  the  grasshopper  was  hungry  and 
cold.  He  said  to  the  ant,  "Give  me  of  your 
food  and  let  me  share  your  shelter." 

The  ant  replied. 

"Have  you  no  food  and  shelter  of  your 
own?"  The  grasshopper  confessed  that  he 
bad  none.  "But  what  have  you  done  aU 
summer?"  said  the  ant.  "I  sang."  said  the 
grastiopper.  "You  sang?"  said  the  ant.  "Well 
now  you  may  dance." 

Beware,  young  Hippies,  you  are  wasting 
your  substance  and  the  precious  years  of  your 
youth  In  Indolence  and  short-lived  sensory 
pleasure.  Sex,  dope  and  idleness  have  their 
limitations.  You  have  no  Idea  of  the  bitter 
dancing  that  Ilea  ahead  for  you.  if  you  do 
not  ciiange  your  ways  before  you  have 
squandered  your  heritage  of  time  and 
strength.  If  you  do  not  use  your  youth  to 
lay  the  foundation  for  success  In  maturity 
and  comfort  in  age,  your  suffering  in  years 
to  come  win  he  unmitigated  bitterness. 


EXPANDED  NORTH  PACIFIC  AIR 
ROUTE  BETWEEN  SEATTLE  AND 
TOKYO  NEEDED 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  28,  1969 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
of  the  Paclflc  Northwest  and  especially 
those  in  the  Seattle  area  were  appalled 
at  the  recent  decision  of  the  President 
and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  which 
dealt  them  a  disappointing  blow  in  the 
transpacific  air  route  case.  These  people 
felt  entitled  to  competitive  service  and 
that  if  a  second  carrier  was  granted 
backup  service  with  certain  eastern  and 
mldwestern  cities,  through  Seattle,  as  the 
closest  gateway  to  the  Orient  the  traffic 
would  fully  justify  such  competitive 
service. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ever-alert  Japa- 
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neae  have  recognized  the  potential  of  the 
tlmesavlng  northern  route. 

The  State  Department  should  grant 
Japan  Air  Lines'  request  and  thereby  the 
needs  of  such  service  will  be  partly  met. 

In  turn  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  Japan 
will  grant  similar  American  flight  privi- 
leges so  that  the  recent  mistake  of  our 
Government  will  be  overcome. 

On  this  subject,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  Include  an  editorial  from  the  May 
25, 1969,  Seattle  Times: 

Skcono  Chakci  on  NoiTH  Pacific 

The  ever-alert  Japanese  have  recognized 
wbat  the  American  government  apparently 
failed  to  see  In  its  recent,  disappointing  de- 
cision In  the  transpacific  air-route  case. 

That  decision  left  the  Seattle  International 
air  gateway  with  single-carrier  service  over 
the  short,  time-saving  North  Pacific  route 
between  Seattle  and  Tokyo. 

But  the  Japanese  have  recognized  the  Im- 
preofelve  traffic  potential  In  such  a  route  If  It 
Is  provided  with  adequate  backup  service 
to  Eastern  and  Midwestern  cities. 

A  column  by  Robert  L.  Twlsa  elsewhere 
ta  th* -Times  today  reports  on  Japanese- 
gevemoMnt  plans  to  seek  two  North  Pacific 
air  routes  In  bilateral  discussions  to  be  held 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan,  begin- 
ning next  month. 

One  such  route  would  link  Tokyo  with 
Chicago  and  New  York  by  way  of  Seattle, 
the  closest  major  United  States  point  to 
Japan.  The  other  route  would  connect  New 
York  to  Tokyo  via  Anchorage. 

Northwest  Orient  Airlines  now  Is  the  only 
passenger  carrier  on  the  North  Pacific  Seattle- 
Tokyo  route.  Washington  State  parties  In  the 
transpacific-route  case  sought  without  suc- 
cess to  convince  the  administration  of  the 
need  for  competitive  service  on  that  route 
to  meet  an  expected  boom  In  Pacific  travel. 

The  logic  of  this  view  can  be  seen  In  the 
opinion  of  Shlzuma  Matsuo,  president  of  Ja- 
pan Air  Lines,  that  air  travel  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan  wUl  double  within 
the  next  six  years. 

Japan's  interest  provides  Washington 
State  governmental  and  trade-promotion 
groups  with  an  opportunity  to  renew  their 
bid  for  competitive  service  through  the 
Seattle  gateway  over  the  North  Pacific.  It  Is 
to  be  hoped  that  they  will  make  maximum 
use  of  that  opportunity. 

We  urge  the  State  Department  to  grant 
Japan  Air  Lines'  request,  which,  of  coiirae. 
should  open  the  way  for  additional  Ameri- 
can flight  rights  In  Japan. 

The  logic  of  geography  as  well  as  preeent- 
day  trends  In  International  air  transporta- 
tion support  the  Japanese  poKltlon. 


PUCINSKI  HAS  A  POINT 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  iixiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAUVSB 

Wednesday.  May  28.  1969 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  Introduced  legislation  which  will  re- 
quire that  all  bids  for  defense  contracts 
would  have  to  list  military  personnel 
working  for  the  comi>any  submitting 
such  bid. 

The  Chicago  Sun  Times  has  com- 
mented on  my  proposal  and  I  would  like 
today  to  call  the  Sun  Times  editorial  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  editorial  sup- 
port of  the  Chicago  Sun  Times  on  this 
proposal  and  I  believe  that  the  sugges- 
tion made  by  the  Sun  Times  improving 
the  legislation  is  most  valid. 

The  Chicago  Sun  Times  editorial 
follows: 

Pttcinski   Has   a   PoDrr 

Rep.  Roman  Puclnskl  (D-Cblcago),  a  for- 
mer military  officer  In  World  War  n.  has 
raised  an  eyebrow  at  some  statistics  he  un- 
covered. Puclnskl  says  the  nation's  100  larg- 
est military  contractors  employ  more  than 
2,000  retired  high-ranking  military  officers. 

Puclnskl  has  Introduced  a  bill  to  require 
all  defense  contractors  to  list  the  names  of 
retired  military  personnel  (and  their  former 
military  assignments)  In  bids  for  defense 
contracts. 

There  has  been  much  Justified  criticism  of 
military  spending.  An  enormous  amount  of 
waste  In  dollars  and  time  has  been  uncov- 
ered by  the  General  Accounting  Office  and 
others. 

Nor  Is  It  uncommon  for  the  defense-con- 
tracting Industry  and  the  military  services 
to  band  together  to  conceal  the  fact  that 
mUllons  of  dollars  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
has  been  wasted. 

However.  If  defense  contractors  had  to  list 
such  retired  officers  In  their  contract  bids. 
It  might  be  much  easier  to  follow  the  line 
of  Influence  when  contracts  go  far  beyond 
the  agreed  upon  amount  or  violate  the  time 
limit  for  delivery  of  military  hardware. 

Puclnskl's  bUl  Is  In  the  public  Interest.  It 
should  be  modified  sUghtly.  The  bill  now  re- 
quires the  listing  of  all  former  military 
men — officer  and  enlisted — who  had  served 
four  years  to  be  identified  by  the  defense 
contractor.  The  requirement  to  list  the  for- 
mer enlisted  men  should  be  dropped.  It  cre- 


ates unnecessary  paperwork.  Pew  If  any  en- 
listed men  ever  bad  any  Infiuence  In  the 
esoteric  circles  of  defense  procurement  In  the 
Pentagon. 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  DRIVER 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

OF     OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday.  May  28,  1969 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is 
an  honor  for  me  to  join  my  colleagues 
in  paying  tribute  to  William  J.  Driver, 
who  is  leaving  as  Administrator  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  He  does  so,  I 
am  certain,  with  pride. 

As  head  of  the  VA,  Bill  Driver  admin- 
istered the  world's  largest  medical  pro- 
gram involving  some  5,000  doctors  and 
15,000  nurses  who  care  for  the  wounds 
and  ills  of  veterans  and  their  families. 

He  has  continuously  fought  for  legis- 
lation to  improve  loan  programs  en- 
abling veterans  and  their  dependents  to 
own  a  home,  a  farm,  or  a  private  busi- 
ness. 

The  VA  has  the  largest  program  of 
adult  education  and  vocational  rehabili- 
tation and  training  ever  undertaken  in 
this  country.  The  VA  has  underwritten 
the  GI  bill,  enabling  millions  c:  veterans 
and  certain  numbers  of  their  wives  and 
widows  to  attend  schools  of  higher  learn- 
ing under  the  direction  of  Bill  Driver. 

Few  men.  Mr.  Speaker,  have  so  justly 
earned  the  acclaim  so  justly  bestowed  on 
Bill  Driver  today.  I  am  proud  to  share 
In  this  tribute  to  my  friend  and  I  wish 
him  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  years  ago  It  was  my 
pleasure  to  have  the  distinguished  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Teague),  and  Bill  Driver  as  guests  in 
my  hometown  of  Muskogee,  Okla. 

It  was  a  most  pleasant  experience,  and 
I  was  highly  impressed  with  the  genuine 
admiration  the  employees  at  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  hospital  and  the  VA 
regional  office  in  Muskogee  showed  for 
Bill  Driver. 

He  earned  and  received  the  respect  of 
those  he  worked  for — the  veterans— and 
those  who  worked  for  him.  This  is  dis- 
tinction of  the  highest  order. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
DD.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

From  the  rising  of  the  sun  unto  the 
going  down  of  the  same  the  Lord's  name 
is  to  he  praised. — Psalm  113:  3. 

Almighty  God,  our  loving  Heavenly 
Pathcr,  who  art  clothing  the  world  with 
beauty  and  throwing  a  mantle  of  green 
across  the  shoulders  of  the  hills,  by  whose 
law  the  planets  keep  their  courses  and 
by  whose  creative  thought  life  has  risen 
on  this  planet,  make  us  conscious  of  Thy 
presence  and  help  us  to  be  patient  and 
strong  in  Thee. 

May  the  thoughts  of  our  minds  be 
channels  for  Thy  way.  May  the  dreams 


in  our  hearts  fufflll  Thy  purposes  for 
our  Nation  and  for  mankind.  May  the 
work  of  our  hands  weed  out  injustice  and 
war  and  cultivate  the  seeds  that  flower 
into  justice  for  all  and  peace  in  our  world. 
By  Thy  spirit  may  we  have  courage 
enough  to  be  pioneers  in  brotherhood, 
sustaining  the  hands  and  hearts  of  all 
who  seek  to  end  strife  and  to  bring 
peace  to  the  hearts  of  men. 

To  this  end  guide  Thou  our  President, 
our  Speaker,  the  Members  of  this  body 
and  all  who  labor  with  them.  Ennoble 
their  lives  by  the  sense  of  Thy  presence 
that  they  may  be  for  this  generation 
channels  through  which  Thy  kingdom 
may  come  and  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth. 

In  the  Master's  name,  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday.  May  28.  1969.  was  read  and 
approved. 

MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  armounced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  fol- 
lowing title.  In  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested : 

S.  412.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  classify  as  wllde?- 
ness  the  national  forest  lands  known  as  the 
Lincoln  Back  Country,  and  parts  of  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  and  Lolo  National  Forests,  In  Mon- 
tana, and  for  other  purposes. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires 
to  announce  that  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thority granted  him  on  Tuesday,  May 
27,  1969.  he  did  on  May  28,  1969.  sign 
the  following  enrolDbd  bills  of  the 
Senate: 

S.  278.  An  act  to  oonsent  to  the  New  Hamp- 
shire-Vermont Interstate  school  compact; 
and 

S.  408.  An  act  to  liberalize  the  eligibility 
requirements  governing  the  grant  of  assist- 
ance in  acquiring  specially  adapted  housing 
tor  certain  service-connected  disabled  veter- 
ans, to  Increase  the  amount  of  such  grant, 
to  raise  the  limit  on  the  amount  of  direct 
housing  loans  made  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, and  for  other  purposes. 


ADDITIONAL   PROPOSED   MOON 
LANDINGS 

(Mr.  CONABLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  add  my  voice  to  those  expressing 
skepticism  about  the  proposed  schedule 
of  10  additional  moon  landings  after 
Apollo  11.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  believe 
that  such  a  repetitive  program  for  ex- 
ploration of  the  moon  can  possibly  re- 
turn scientiflc  knowledge  sufficient  to  Jus- 
tify the  expense  and  the  hazard  to  our 
fine  young  men  who  serve  this  country  as 
the  pioneers  of  space.  A  splendid  success 
repeated  too  often  does  not  remain  a  suc- 
cess but  becomes  a  waste.  NASA  tells  us 
that  a  Saturn  V  rocket  mission  to  the 
moon  costs  $350  million.  Think  of  the 
terrestrial  benefits  $350  million  could 
bring  in  the  field  of,  say,  pollution  con- 
trol. I  do  not  advocate  junking  the  rock- 
ets already  built,  but  I  question  that  we 
are  putting  this  magniflcent  hardware  to 
its  most  scientlflcaily  rewarding  use  in 
sending  men  back  to  the  moon  time  after 
time. 

The  success  of  Apollo  is  a  great  tribute 
to  NASA  and  to  the  quality  control  of 
the  American  aerospace  Industry.  I  have 
long  felt,  however,  that  once  we  have 
demonstrated  the  capabilities  Involved  in 
landing  men  on  the  moon,  we  should 
proceed  to  less  dangerous  but  equally  sig- 
nificant scientific  projects.  If  we  don't 
have  such  projects  prepared  at  this  time, 
because  of  our  concentration  on  manned 
space  fiight,  let  us  save  some  of  these 
rockets  until  we  can  develop  a  purjjose  in 
unmanned  space  flight  worthy  of  the  in- 
vestment the  American  taxpayer  has  al- 
ready made  in  the  Saturn  V. 


SUPPORT  PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  ABM 
REQUEST 

(Mr.  WYMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  effect 
on  the  President's  strength  at  foreign 
bargaining  tables  of  densrlng  him  his 
considered  request  for  minimum  protec- 
tion of  our  missile  sites  would  be  well 
nigh  disastrous.  Representatives  of  allies 
as  well  as  the  Soviet  Union  would  im- 
mediately conclude  that  the  President 
could  not  produce  even  a  minimum  of  ac- 


complishment in  the  defense  of  the  Na- 
tion although  he  is  Commander  in  Chief. 
This  would  be  a  poor  way  to  send  our 
No.  1  champion  to  any  foreign  conference 
table. 

More  basically  it  can  be  succinctly 
observed  of  the  modified  ABM  President 
Nixon  requests  that — 

It's  better  to  have  It  and  not  need  it  than 
to  need  It  and  not  have  It. 

The  President  wants  the  Safeguard 
system  for  the  national  security.  After 
full  consultation  with  legions  of  defense 
experts,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  lead- 
ing scientists,  and  senior  Meml>ers  of 
Congress,  the  Commander  in  Chief  has 
arrived  at  his  opinion  that  Safeguard  is 
needed  to  keep  America  strong  and 
secure.  To  fail  to  support  this  modified 
request  at  this  juncture  in  history  is  to 
fall  America  Itself  in  its  hour  of  need. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  already  deployed 
an  ABM  system  around  Moscow,  con- 
sisting at  present  of  more  than  67  ABM 
sities.  It  is  steadily  expanding  its  ABM 
capability. 

One  of  our  principal  deterrents  to 
aggression  upon  us  is  the  prospect  of 
certain  and  devastating  retaliation  upon 
any  aggressor.  The  limited  ABM  system 
President  Nixoa  asks  of  this  Congress 
would  help  assure  us  a  continuing  re- 
taliatory capability  which  is  of  urgent 
importance  to  the  National  Security  and 
in  fact  to  our  survival  as  a  free  Nation. 

President  Nixon's  "minimum  program 
essential  for  our  security" — to  use  hla 
own  words — deserves  the  support  of  all 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  American 
people  in  their  own  self-interest. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


DISCONTINUANCE  OF  THE  ANNUAL 
REPORT  TO  CONGRESS  AS  TO  THE 
ADMINISTRATIVE  SETTLEMENT 
OF  PERSONAL  PROPERTY  CLAIMS 
OP  MILITARY  PERSONNEL  AND 
CIVILIAN  EMPLOYEES 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bUl  (H.R.  4246)  to 
discontinue  the  annual  report  to  Con- 
gress as  to  the  administrative  settlement 
of  personal  property  claims  of  military 
personnel  and  civilian  employees. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING  UNITED  STATES  CODE, 
TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  SECRETARY 
CONCERNED  TO  MAKE  PARTIAL 
PAYMENTS  ON  CERTAIN  CLAIMS 
WHICH  ARE  CERTIFIED  TO  CON- 
GRESS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  4247)  to 
amend  section  2734  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
concerned  to  make  partial  payments  on 
certain  claims  which  are  certified  to 
Congress. 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING  SECTION  336(c)  OF  THE 
IMMIGRATION  AND  NATIONALITY 
ACT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3666) 
to  amend  section  336(c)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  inquire 
as  to  whether  or  not  there  is  anything 
in  this  Federal  legislation  that  would 
preclude  the  various  States  of  the  Union 
from  still  enacting  their  own  require- 
ments for  voting? 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  lieu  of  an  answer,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  REAPPOINT- 
MENT OF  DR.  JOHN  NICHOLAS 
BROWN  AS  CITIZEN  REGENT  OF 
THE  BOARD  OP  REGENTS  OF  THE 
SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 

The  Clerk  called  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution (S.J.  Res.  13),  to  provide ^or  the 
reappointment  of  Dr.  John  Nicholas 
Brown  as  Citizen  Regent  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  joint  resolution,  as 
follows : 

S.  J.  Res.  13 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United-  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  vacancy 
In  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  of  the  class  other  than  Members 
of  Congress,  which  will  occur  by  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  of  Doctor  John  Nicholas 
Brown  of  Providence,  Rhode  Islandf,  on 
AprU  25,  1969,  be  filled  by  the  reappointment 
of  the  present  Incumbent  for  the  statutory 
term  of  six  years. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was 
ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  APPOINTMENT 
OF  THOMAi5  J.  WATSON,  JR.,  AS 
CITIZEN  REGENT  OF  THE  BOARD 
OP  REGENTS  OP  THE  SMITH- 
SONIAN   INSTTTUnON 

The  Clerk  called  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution fS.J.  Res.  35)  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  Thomas  J.  Watson,  Jr.. 
as  Citizen  Regent  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  joint  resolution,  as 
follows: 

S  J.  Res.  35 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  vacancy  in 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  tHe  Smithsonian 
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InatUuUon.  of  the  clus  other  than  Members 
of  Congress,  sbsll  be  filled  by  the  kppolnt- 
ment  of  Thomss  J  Wstson.  Junior,  a  real- 
dent  of  Connecticut.  In  place  of  Jerome  C. 
Hunsaker,  resigned,  for  the  statutory  term 
of  six  years. 

The  Senate  Joint  resolution  was 
ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


ALABAMA  SESQUICENTENNIAL 
MEDALS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  10931' 
to  provide  for  the  striking  of  medals  In 
commemoration  of  the  150th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  State  of  Alabama. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.    PATMAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  similar  Senate 
bill.  S.  1995,  be  considered  in  lieu  of  the 
.  House  bill. 

_  TbA  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  190S 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seyiate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  In 
commemoration  of  the  one  hundred  and 
tlftteth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
State  of  Alabama,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  strike 
and  furnish  to  the  Alabama  Seaqulcenten- 
nlal  Commission  five  thousand  silver  and 
fifty  thousand  bronze  medals  with  sulUble 
emblems,  devices,  and  Inscriptions  to  be 
determined  by  such  Commission  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. The  medals  shall  be  made  and  delivered 
at  such  time*  as  may  be  required  by  such 
Commission,  but  no  medals  shall  be  made 
after  January  1,  1070.  The  medals  shall  be 
considered  to  be  national  medals  within  the 
meaning  of  secUoo  3M1  of  the  Revised 
Statute*    (31   VJS.C.  368). 

Sac.  a.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
cause  such  medals  to  be  struck  and  fiu*- 
nlshed  at  not  less  than  the  estimated  cost 
of  manufacture,  Including  labor,  materials, 
dies,  use  of  machinery,  and  overhead  ex- 
penses: and  security  satisfactory  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  IClnt  shaU  be  furnished  to  In- 
demnify the  United  States  for  full  payment 
of  such  coats. 

Sac.  3.  The  medals  authorized  to  be  Is- 
sued pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  of  such 
size  or  sizes  as  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasiory  in  consultation 
with  the  Alabama  Sesqulcentennlal  Com- 
mlsalon. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  10931)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Consent  Calendar. 


THE  ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY 
COUNCIL 

(Mr.  OUDE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  OUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today 

i 


sent  to  the  President  a  letter  commend- 
ing him  for  his  action  last  Thursday 
creating  the  Environmental  Quality 
Council  as  a  Cabinet-level  post  to  coordi- 
nate and  direct  the  protection  of  our 
Nation's  natural  resources.  His  action 
marks  an  encouraging  new  break- 
through in  the  efforts  at  controlling  the 
enormous  problems  posed  by  increased 
industrialization  and  Increased  popula- 
tion in  urban  and  suburban  areas:  and 
it  Is  an  achievement  around  which  all  of 
us  who  are  concerned  about  the  quality 
of  our  environment  can  rally. 

For  too  many  people  the  areas  of  con- 
servation and  preservation  of  this  coun- 
try's natural  resources  remain  only  a 
latent  priority.  They  fall  to  acknowldge 
the  real  menace  perpetuated  upon  us  by  a 
poHuted,  neglected  environment  because 
so  often  the  real  menace  Is  Impossible 
to  detect  without  scientific  assist- 
ance. The  President's  concern  that  this 
trend  be  reversed  is  heartening:  it  prods 
us  to  reject  a  reliance  solely  on  visible 
evidence  in  assessing  such  problems  and 
reminds  us  that  we  dare  not  run  the  risk 
of  compounded  problems  caused  by  our 
Inattentiveness.  I  submit  that  this  type 
of  Executive  foresight  has  already  be- 
come a  hallmark  of  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration. 

Already  .several  of  the  tasks  which  the 
Environmental  Quality  Council  can  un- 
dertake have  become  urgent  necessities: 
advancing  interjurisdictional  coordina- 
tion of  programs,  appropriating  ade- 
quate funds  for  a  broadbased  attack  on 
these  problems,  and  arousing  greater 
awareness  on  the  part  of  the  Nation  as 
to  the  tremendous  scope  and  the  nature 
of  the  envlroimiental  difficulties.  I  am 
confident  that  this  Council  can  provide 
the  necessary  guidance  and  impetus  to- 
ward the  achievement  of  these  ends. 

In  light  of  the  prospects  for  progress 
which  the  new  Environmental  Quality 
Conference  projects.  I  commend  the  ac- 
tion of  the  President  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues. 


YOUTH  CAMP  SAPTEY  SURVEY 
ACT 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  (H.R.  763)  to  provide  for 
a  study  of  the  extent  and  enforcement 
of  State  laws  and  regulations  governing 
the  operation  of  youth  camps. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
HJi.  763 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Touth  Camp  Safety 
Survey  Act". 

See.  2.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  undertake  a  study  of  State 
and  local  laws  and  regulations  governing  the 
operation  of  youth  camps  to  determine — 

(1)  the  extent  of  such  laws  and  regula- 
tions; and 

(3)  the  effectiveness  of  the  enforcement 
of  such  laws  and  regulations  by  State  and 
local  authorities. 

Sac.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term  "youth 
camp"  means — 

(1)  any  parcel  or  parcels  of  land  having 
the  general  characteristics  and  features  of  a 
camp  as  the  term  Is  generally  understood. 


used  wholly  or  In  part  for  recreational  or 
educational  purposes  and  accommodating 
for  profit  or  under  philanthropic  or  chari- 
table ausplecea  five  or  more  children  under 
eighteen  years  of  age.  living  apart  from  their 
relatives,  parents,  or  legal  guardians  for  « 
period  of.  or  portions  of,  five  days  or  more, 
and  Includes  a  site  that  Is  operated  as  a  day 
camp  or  as  a  resident  camp:  and 

(3)  any  travel  camp  which  for  profit  or  un- 
der philanthropic  or  charitable  auspleces. 
sponsors  or  conducts  group  tours  within 
the  United  States,  or  foreign  group  tours 
originating  or  terminating  within  the  United 
States,  for  educational  or  recreational  pur- 
poses, accommodating  within  the  group  five 
or  more  children  under  eighteen  years  of  age 
living  apart  from  their  relatives,  parents,  or 
legal  guardians  for  a  period  of  five  days  or 
more. 

Sec.  4.  Within  one  year  from  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
submit  to  the  President  a  comprehen.slve 
and  detailed  re{x>rt  of  his  findings,  includ- 
ing such  recommendations  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  or  desirable  to  Insure  the  safe  op- 
eration of  youth  camfts. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  in 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  an  Advisory  Council  on  Youth  Camp 
Safety  to  advise  and  consult  with  him  in 
the  preparation  of  the  report  required  by 
section  4  and  In  the  development  of  the  rec- 
ommendations Included  therein.  The  Coun- 
cil shall  consist  of  the  Secretary,  who  shall  be 
Chairman,  and  eighteen  members  appointed 
by  him,  without  regard  to  the  civil  service 
laws,  from  persons  who  are  specially  quali- 
fied by  experience  and  competence  to  render 
such  service.  Prior  to  making  such  appoint- 
ments, the  Secretary  shall  consult  with  ap- 
propriate associations  representing  organized 
camping. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Council, 
while  serving  on  business  of  the  Advisory 
Council,  shall  receive  compensation  at  a 
rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  ex- 
ceeding $100  per  day,  including  traveltlme; 
and  while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business,  they  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses,  Including  per  diem 
In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act 
of  1946  (5  U.S.C.  73b-3)  for  persons  in  the 
Oovernment  service  employed  Intermittently. 

Sac.  6.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall  nuike  a  study  of  the 
operation  of  camps  and  campgrounds  con- 
ducted by  Federal  agencies.  The  Secretary 
shall  Include  In  the  report  required  by  sec- 
tion 4  a  comprehensive  and  detailed  report 
of  his  findings  from  the  Investigation  car- 
ried on  under  this  section,  together  with 
such  recommendations  as  he  may  deem  neces- 
sary or  desirable  to  Insure  the  safe  opera- 
tion of  such  camps  and  campgrounds. 

Sec.  7.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $175,000  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 


June  2,  1969 

The  Clerk  called  the 

following  Members  failed 

their  names: 

(Roll  No.  711 

Adams  Fish 

Addabbo  Flynt 

Anderson,  Ptwrd. 

Calif.  WlUlam  D. 

Anderson,  Foreman 

Tenn.  Frellnghuysen 

Asbbrook  Prledel 

Aahley  Oallflacakls 

Barrett  Oallacber 

Bates  OUbert 

Berry  Oray 

Blasgl  oninn 

Bingham  O  rover 

Blanton  Oubaef 

Blatnlk  Ha«an 

Boiling  Halpem 

Brademas  Hanna 

Br&sco  Hansen,  Idaho 

Bray  Hansen,  Wash. 

Brooks  Harvey 

Brown.  Calif.  H«bert 

Brown,  Mich.  Heckler.  Mass. 

Burke.  Fla.  Helstoskl 

Burleson,  Henderson 

Tex.  Hogan 
Burton,  CaUf .     Hollfleld 

Burton,  Utah  Jarman 

Byrnes,  Wis.  Jonee,  Ala. 

Carey  Jones,  K.C. 

Celler  Karth 

Chappell  Klrwaa 

Chlsholm  Kuykendall 

Clark  Landgrebe 

Collier  Landmm 

Oolllns  Leggett 

Colmer  Lennon 

Conte  lx)ng.  La. 

Conyers  Lujan 

Cowger  Lukena 

Culver  McClory 

Davis,  Oa.  McDade 

Dawson  McBwen 

Delaney  McKneally 

Denney  Macdonald, 
Dert  Mass. 

Dickinson  MacOregor 

Dlggs  Martin 

Donohue  Mesklll 

Dom  Michel 

Dwver  Mlkva 

Eckhardt  Miller,  Calif. 

Eshleman  Morse 

Fallon  Morton 

Farbsteln  Mosher 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  278 
members  have  anawrered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with,  ^^^^^^^_ 

PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMriTEE 
ON  HOME  FINANCING,  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  BANKING  AND  CUR- 
RENCY, TO  SIT  DURING  GENERAL 
DEBATE  TODAY 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Home  Financing  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  may 
be  permitted  to  sit  during  general  de- 
bate today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoi^Ki  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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roll,  and  the 
to  answer  to 


Moas 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Konskl 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Pettis 

PhUbln 

Pike 

Podell 

PoweU 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  Tex. 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Reuss 

Rivers 

Roblson 

Ron  an 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Sebellus 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  NY. 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Stubblefield 

Stuckey 

Taylor 

Teague,  CaUf . 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Tlernan 

Utt 

Waggon  ner 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Wataon 

Welcker 

Wiggins 

WUson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wydler 
Zlon 
Zwach 


YOUTH  CAMP  SAFETY  SURVEY  ACT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Danixls)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
deals  in  the  most  precious  commodity 
we  have — the  lives  of  our  youngsters.  I 
want  to  commend,  therefore,  the  work 


of  our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Daotkls),  in  bringing 
this  bill  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  and  enabling  us  to  bring  It  to 
the  floor  of  the  House.  I  invite  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
the  fact  that  this  bill  was  approved 
unanimously  by  the  Select  Subcommit- 
tee on  Labor,  of  which  the  gentleman 
from  NeW  Jersey  is  chairman,  and  subse- 
quently was  ordered  reported  by  the  full 
committee  by  unanimous  voice  vote.  This 
Is  a  tribute  to  the  legislative  skills  of  our 
colleague. 

Since  1940  the  American  Camping 
Association,  a  voluntary  organization  of 
individuals,  agency  camps,  school  camps, 
church  camps,  and  private  camps,  has 
been  developing  standards  for  accredit- 
ing camps.  It  is  significant  that  the 
American  Camping  Association  favors 
thU  bill. 

Csimps  are  artificially  created  environ- 
ments whose  administrators  must  plan 
carefully  to  guarantee  that  all  the  basic 
needs  of  group  living  are  provided  in  a 
safe,  clean,  and  healthful  manner.  Many 
camp  activities  have  inherent  in  them  a 
degree  of  hazard  such  as  swimming, 
archery,  rlflery,  and  horseback  riding, 
which  fact  makes  it  imperative  that 
camps  live  up  to  their  obligations  "in 
loco  parentis." 

The  committee  expressed  the  desire 
that  this  study  would  not  only  involve 
the  existence  or  nonexistence  of  State 
laws  and  regulations,  but  would  also  con- 
cern itself  with  the  Important  aspects  of 
implementation.  State  laws  and  regula- 
tions can  be  magnificent,  but  if  the  peo- 
ple who  have  the  responsibility  for  en- 
forcement are  not  doing  it  properly,  these 
laws  can  prove  meaningless. 

The  committee  wishes  to  emphasize 
that  the  power  to  legislate  does  not  nec- 
essarily mean  that  that  power  should 
always  be  exercised  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. In  this  instance,  it  is  the  com- 
mittee's beUef  that  each  State  can  best 
implement  the  findings  of  the  Youth 
Camp  Safety  Survey  Act  through  the 
workings  of  Its  own  State  legislative 
process. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  findings  of  this 
study  be  widely  disseminated  and  that 
they  be  specifically  provided  to  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Commissioners  on 
Uniform  State  Laws.  This  group  is  com- 
posed of  Commissioners  from  each  State, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Puerto 
Rico.  These  Commissioners,  usually  num- 
bering three  from  each  jurisdiction,  are 
under  express  legislative  authority  in  33 
cases  and  under  general  executive  au- 
thority in  other  cases.  The  State  legis- 
latures are,  of  course,  free  to  swxept  or 
reject  the  work  of  the  national  confer- 
ence in  whole  or  in  part. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  fact  that  approximately  71/2 
million  children  between  the  ages  of  6 
and  18  attend  approximately  11,500  youth 
camps  Indicates  that  camping  is  a  big 
nationwide  industry.  Today,  it  is  com- 
mon for  a  family  in  one  State  to  send 
children  to  a  camp  in  another  State.  Due 
to  this  tremendous  migration  of  children 
from  State  to  State  each  summer  and 
a  lack  of  information  concerning  camp 
safety  standards.  It  is  incumbent  upon 
the   Federal   Government   through   its 


commerce  power  to  fill  this  breach  by 
conducting  a  field  study  to  provide 
knowledge  of  camping  laws  and  regxila- 
tlons,  and  most  importantly,  information 
concerning  the  effectiveness  of  their 
enforcement. 

This  bill  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  un- 
dertake a  study  of  State  and  local  laws 
and  regulations  governing  the  operation 
of  youth  camps  to  determine  the  extent 
of  such  laws  and  regulations  and  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  their  enforcement  by  State 
and  local  authorities  and  report  to  the 
President  with  recommendations.  The 
bill  further  directs  the  Secretary  to  study 
the  operation  of  camps  and  camp  grounds 
operated  by  Federal  agencies  and  to  in- 
clude in  the  report  findings  and  recom- 
mendations. An  advisory  council  on 
youth  camp  safety  would  advise  the  Sec- 
retary in  the  preparation  of  the  report 
and  in  the  development  of  recommenda- 
tions. 

An  appropriation  of  $175,000  is  au- 
thorized. 

The  need  for  this  bill  was  demon- 
strated at  the  hearings  by  the  following 
statistics:  26  States  have  only  regulated 
sanitation  of  youth  camps;  approxi- 
mately 15  States  have  some  safety  legis- 
lation; only  three  or  four  States  make 
any  reference  to  camp  personnel;  24,  or 
nearly  half,  the  States  have  relatively 
little  or  no  regulation  in  the  way  of  camp 
legislation. 

It  is  hoped  that  with  the  enactment 
of  H.R.  763  many  States  would  be  stimu- 
lated to  follow  the  example  of  Michigan 
and  Colorado.  These  two  States  have 
passed  the  best  camp  safety  laws  in  the 
Nation.  Before  Michigan  enacted  its 
camp  legislation,  the  State  averaged  two 
to  four,  and  in  1959,  six,  drowning  deaths 
per  summer.  Prom  1963,  with  the  enact- 
ment of  the  State's  new  program  of  re- 
porting, inspection  and  enforcement  of 
State  standards,  there  has  been  only  one 
drowning  fatality. 

In  1965,  there  were  five  fatalities  in 
Colorado  camps.  In  1967,  with  camp 
standards  which  included  immediate  re- 
porting of  severe  illness  or  death,  li- 
censing and  annual  inspection,  Colorado 
reported  only  one  severe  illness  and  no 
fatalities.  These  two  examples  graphi- 
cally indicate  that  it  is  possible  to  sig-  . 
nlficantly  reduce  and  control  the  hazards 
in  camping  for  children. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  youth 
camp  safety  survey  act  in  no  way  at- 
tempts to  standardize  camping.  It  is  not 
the  purpose  of  this  study  to  either  en- 
courage or  discourage  in  any  way  any 
camping  program,  specific  religion,  camp 
philosophy  or  camp  activity.  The  purpose 
of  this  study  is  simply  to  find  how  best  to 
reduce  camp  accident  and  disease 
statistics. 

This  bill— which  was  reported  unan- 
imously and  with  bipartisan  approval 
from  both  the  Select  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  and  the  full  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor — would  provide  national 
leadership  to  germinate  the  necessary 
interest  and  information  so  that  the 
State  legislatures,  camping  organiza- 
tions, and  parents  could  all  benefit  from 
this    comprehensive    study    of    youth 


camps. 
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The  well-being  of  our  youngsters  is  our 
highest  priority.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues 
to  pass  H.R.  763. 

I  might  state  that  the  bill  merely  asks 
for  a  very  modest  authorization  for 
$175,000.  If  we  save  the  life  of  one  child. 
I  think  it  Is  worth  the  authorization  that 
we  seek  by  this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Okoss). 

Mr.  0R08S.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
sdf  such  time  as  I  may  consiune. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Danhls),  that  since  the  States  of  Colo- 
rado and  Michigan  have  adopted  regu- 
lations that  have  practically  eliminated 
fatalities  at  camps  and  provided  for 
better  sanitary  facilities  and  so  on  and 
so  forth,  it  seems  to  me  that  Is  the  best 
argument  anyone  could  make  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  bill,  which  has  all  the  ear- 
marks of  being  nothing  more  than  one 
of  these  foot-ln-the-door  propositions  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment  Invading  the 
province  of  the  States,  which  ought  to  be 
taking-care  of  the  regulations  governing 
the  operation  of  camps  within  their 
boundaries. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  If  he  will  tell  me  why  we 
should  embark  upon  the  expenditure  of 
$175,000  for  another  advisory  council 
in  the  Federal  Government  and  for  this 
purpose.     

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  In  an- 
swer to  the  gentleman,  I  would  like  to 
say  this.  In  my  remarks  I  Indicated  that 
there  are  24  States  In  this  country  that 
have  little  of  no  regulations  whatsoever 
so  far  as  camp  safety  Is  concerned. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  legislation 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  establish 
standards  with  respect  to  camps.  It  is 
merely  the  intent  of  this  legislation  to 
prod  the  States,  particularly  those  States 
that  do  not  have  any  legislation,  with 
reference  to  sanitation  and  with  respect 
to  inspection  and  health  safety  to  do 
something  worthwhile  to  protect  the  life 
and  limbs  of  our  children. 

I  remember  a  number  of  years  ago 
when  I  sent  my  two  children  to  a  camp 
in  upstate  New  York  and  on  the  day  I 
picked  them  up  in  the  Catskllls  my 
daughter  had  a  rash  all  over  her  body. 
This  could  have  been  prevented  if  we 
had  some  kind  of  adeqiiate  State  camp 
legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  could  have  hap- 
pened even  with  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion and  even  by  putting  a  Federal  In- 
spector in  every  camp  in  the  country. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  That  Is 
not  the  purpose  of  the  act. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  could  still  have  hap- 
pened: could  it  not? 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Si}eaker.  will  the  gentleman  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  It  Is  not 
the  Intent  of  this  legrialation  to  put  a  Fed- 
eral Inspector  In  every  camp.  It  Is  the 
intent  of  this  legislation  merely  to  make 
a  study  and  report  to  the  President  as  to 
what  might  be  done  to  germinate  the 
States  to  take  some  effective  action. 

Mr.  GROSS.  At  that  point,  then  what 
happens? 


Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  At  the 
termination  of  the  study  we  expect  the 
State  would  do  the  proper  thing. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  expect  the  States 
would  do  that  in  the  absence  of  this  leg- 
islation. Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  the 
States  of  Colorado  and  Michigan  will  not 
pass  on  to  other  States  the  regulations 
and  experience  that  they  have? 

Mr.  DANTKTfl  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jesery.  Let  the 
record  speak  for  Itself.  What  hats  hap- 
pened is  that  24  States  have  done  nothing 
In  this  Held,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Michigan  and  Colorado  have  done  some- 
thing worthwhile.  Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  there  is  no  compul- 
sion in  the  bill. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  No. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  it  expected  there  will 
be  Federal  compulsion  tomorrow,  next 
year,  or  some  other  time? 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Tliere  is 
no  intent  to  compel  any  State  to  take 
affirmative  action. 

Mr.  GRCDSS.  We  are  looking  down  the 
road  at  a  taxpayers'  revolt  In  this  coun- 
try. If  we  do  not  start  saving  $175,000 
here  and  there  and  $175  million  here  and 
there,  we  are  going  to  be  bankrupt  and 
the  gentleman  ought  to  know  it.  Why 
embark  on  a  program  of  tills  kind? 
Other  States  can  write  to  Colorado  and 
Michigan  to  find  out  what  they  did  to 
correct  the  situation.  You  do  not  provide 
for  any  compulsion  in  tills  bill,  and  I  am 
glad  that  is  the  case. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.    DANIELS    of    New    Jersey.    As 

I  said  before,  and  I  repeat  most  emphat- 
ically, we  do  not  provide  any  compul- 
sion. It  is  merely  suggested  that  the  find- 
ings of  this  study  be  widely  disseminated, 
and  that  the  findings  be  specifically  pro- 
vided to  the  National  Conference  of  Com- 
missioners on  Uniform  State  Laws.  We  do 
not  have  to  spend  $175  billion.  This  bill 
merely  asks  for  a  modest  appropriation 
of  $175,000.  If  we  save  the  life  of  one 
child  in  this  country  by  having  the  proper 
safety  and  sanitation  legislation.  I  think 
the  appropriation  of  $175,000  is  a  very, 
very  small  sum  to  pay,  while  protecting 
not  only  that  child's  life,  but  all  the  other 

II  <^  million  ciiildren  that  attend  camps 
In  this  country. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  are  you  going  to 
do  about  protecting  them  on  the  way  to 
the  camp?  What  are  you  going  to  do 
about  protecting  them  on  the  highways? 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  That  is 
the  responsibility  usually  of  the  parents. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  When  my 
children  went  to  camp — sind  that  was  20 
years  ago — It  was  my  responsibility  to 
see  that  they  got  there  safely. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  it  not  the  re^x)nsibility 
of  the  parent  to  look  over  the  camp  be- 
fore sending  his  children  there,  or  to  in- 
quire as  to  how  it  is  operated?  Is  that  not 


the  responsibility  of  the  parent  as  well? 
What  you  are  attempting  to  do  here  is  to 
spend  $175,000  on  some  $100-a-day  con- 
sultants, apparently. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Surely 
it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  parents  to 
see  that  the  camp  to  which  they  send 
their  child  is  a  worthwhile  camp,  but 
often  such  Information  is  not  available. 
You  know,  when  you  send  for  a  brochure, 
you  get  back  a  very  glossy,  fine,  beauti- 
ful looking  brochure  that  tells  you  what 
a  wonderful  camp  this  place  is.  That 
camp  is  miles  and  miles  away  from  your 
home — say  out  in  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
or  California — and  there  is  no  way  a 
parent  can  go  there  except  at  terrific 
expense. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  \s  the  proposed 
Federal  Advisory  Coimcil  going  to  do 
about  that? 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  About 
what? 

Mr.  GROSS.  About  wet-nursing  the 
parents  of  a  child  that  is  being  sent  to  a 
camp.  How  many  additional  wet  nurses 
will  this  require? 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  No  wet 
nurses  are  provided  in  this  bill  whatso- 
ever.         

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  yielding. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  you  have  trouble  In 
Wisconsin,  too?  Are  you  incapable  of 
communicating  with  Michigan  and  Col- 
orado, particularly  Michigan,  to  find  out 
how  they  do  such  a  good  Job  of  taking 
care  of  the  camps  in  those  States? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  cannot 
respond  as  to  whether  there  is  communi- 
cation between  Michigan,  Colorado,  and 
Wisconsin  on  this  problem.  1  can  sug- 
gest to  the  gentleman  that  I  do  support 
this  legislation,  and  I  do  so,  because  I 
think  the  hearings  clearly  indicate  that 
this  Is  one  field  about  which  very  little 
Is  known.  It  is  one  of  those  fields  in 
which  there  is,  in  my  judgment  at  least, 
a  legitimate  reason  to  undertake  a  de- 
tailed study  of  the  kinds  of  rules  and 
regulations,  the  kind  of  action  that  needs 
to  be  taken  by  the  various  and  sundry 
camps  throughout  this  country  in  order 
to  do  a  better  job  than  we  are  now  doing. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa — and  I  share  his  concern  about 
spending  $175,000  at  a  time  of  very  tight 
fiscal  situation — there  are  now  hundreds 
of  thousands,  literally,  of  children  in  the 
United  States,  who  are  attending  camps 
of  all  tjrpes  throughout  this  country,  and 
the  nimiber  of  accidents  that  are  taking 
place  in  those  camps  has  increased  over 
a  period  of  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  do  not  think  this 
bill  is  going  to  eliminate  all  accidents 
and  sicknesses,  do  you? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  No:  I  do 
not  at  all.  There  is  no  question  about 
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that.  But  it  will,  I  hope,  at  least  provide 
a  blueprint  with  which  one  can  operate 
at  the  State  leved,  or  any  other  level  that 
is  appropriate,  to  find  out  what  it  is 
that  you  must  do  to  make  the  kinds  of 
aJterations  in  structure  and  the  kinds 
of  changes  in  rules  and  regulations  in 
the  camps  so  that  tlie  children  will  be 
protected. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  State  of  Michigan 
and  the  State  of  Colorado  can  tell  the 
gentleman.  As  the  gentleman  can  note  in 
the  report  of  his  own  committee,  those 
States  have  set  in  motion  certain 
changes  that  seem  to  have  done  the  job. 
Why  then  do  we  have  to  extract  $175,000 
from  the  taxpayers  to  pay  $100-a-day 
consultants?  The  information  is  avail- 
able in  Michigan,  and  I  am  sure  they 
will  dispense  It  if  the  gentleman  writes 
them  and  £isks  for  it  at  the  cost  of  a 
6-cent  stamp  and  a  little  elbow  grease 
to  write  the  letter. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  is  well  aware  of  the 
fact  that  it  often  is  not  done  as  well  as 
we  think  it  ought  to  be.  I  wish  tliat  it 
were  possible. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  the  gentleman  Is 
bragging  about  the  job  they  have  done  In 
Colorado  and  Michigan.  What  more  does 
the  gentleman  want? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  What  I 
want  Is,  first,  a  more  detailed  analysis 
of  both  the  Michigan  and  Colorado  ar- 
rangements, and,  second,  I  want  a  cen- 
tral point  at  which  we  can  pull  together 
the  kind  of  information  needed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  how  long  is  It  going 
to  be  before  the  gentleman's  committee 
comes  in  with  a  bill  to  put  some  kind  of 
Federal  adviser  at  $100  a  day  in  every 
camp  in  the  country,  once  tills  foot-in- 
the-door  Advisory  Council  is  approved? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  That  Is 
not  my  Intent,  and  I  do  not  tliink  It  is 
the  intent  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  has  not  said  that.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  has  said  It,  but  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  happens  to  be 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  If  we 
drop  $175,000  into  the  hands  of  $100- 
a-day  consultants,  and  there  are  a  few 
conferences  in  plush  surroundings 
around  the  country,  the  $175,000  will  be 
gone.  Does  the  gentleman  intend  then 
to  come  back  and  ask  for  more  money  for 
this  purpose? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  will  say 
In  complete  candor,  first,  I  do  not  intend 
to  come  back  with  a  bill  to  propose  Fed- 
eral standards  an  all  camps  throughout 
this  country.  I  do  not  tiiink  that  is  ap- 
propriate, and  I  would  not  support  this 
bill  if  that  were  the  intent.  But,  second, 
based  upon  the  hearings  and  the  testi- 
mony l>efore  the  committee,  I  believe  this 
is  an  appropriate  thing  to  do. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  will  yield 
further,  I  will  ask  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  as  to  whether  or  not  there 
has  lieen  such  an  opinion  expressed  on 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  did  submit  a  report, 
and  I  will  read  from  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary: 


A  study  of  State  and  local  leglalatlon  and 
regulations  with  respect  to  the  operation  of 
camps  such  as  that  proposed  by  this  bill  Is 
a  necessary  Initial  step  In  assuring  basic 
protections,  safety  and  standards,  in  their 
operation. 

However,  they  do  not  specifically  en- 
dorse this  bill,  because  they  say  they 
have  authority  to  conduct  the  study  pro- 
vided for  in  the  bill  and  to  seek  the  ad- 
vice of  experts.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  HEW  has  not  done  anything  what- 
soever In  this  particular  area.  However, 
they  feel  that  a  study  of  this  type  is  a 
good  idea. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  has  not 
answered  the  question  as  to  when  the 
next  step  will  be  taken  to  expand  what 
Is  being  proposed  here  today.  The  gen- 
tleman has  not  given  assurance  to  the 
House  that  this  will  be  the  end  of  this 
business  when  the  $175,000  is  expended. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  HALL). 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in  favor 
of  saving  the  lives  of  aU  little  children 
that  we  can.  I  would  not  be  in  the  well 
of  this  House  as  a  qualified  physician 
had  it  not  been  for  extensive  experience 
as  a  camp  director  in  my  youth,  and  in 
the  summertimes  I  worked  my  way 
through  college  and  medical  school  in 
tills  manner. 

At  the  same  time,  as  far  as  my  quali- 
fications are  concerned,  I  directed  the 
Midwestern  American  National  Red 
Cross  waterfront  and  camp  safety  pro- 
gram for  many  years.  I  continue  to 
serve  on  the  Health,  Camping,  and 
Safety  Committee  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil, Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

I  think  perhaps  this  is  a  "sacred  cow" 
piece  of  legislation  which  transgresses 
federally  on  the  problems  of  the  various 
States  of  the  Union.  It  has  been  aptly 
described  as  a  foot-ln-the-door  tech- 
nique. 

I  agree  with  my  colleague  from  Iowa, 
it  does,  indeed,  cite  the  successes  of  some 
of  the  States,  which  problems  and  find- 
ings are  available  to  all  others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  that,  there 
is  a  source  which  has  not  been  men- 
tioned, and  is  not  included  in  the  reports 
or  any  of  the  hearings  which  are  avail- 
able, and  has  not  been  discussed  on  the 
floor  today.  This  is  the  self-policing  ef- 
fort of  the  various  camping  and  youth 
agencies. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  activities  of  the 
American  Camping  Association,  and  I 
appreciate  their  recommendations  and 
the  need  perhaps  for  collating  this  infor- 
mation. But  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
should  establish  a  commission  in  per- 
petuity wlilch  is  imbudgeted,  wherein 
the  Department  says,  "We  already  have 
the  authority,"  without  going  to  such  or- 
ganizations as  the  National  Health 
Camping  and  Safety  Council,  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  the  Girl  Scouts  of 
America,  the  YMCA,  the  Camp  Fire  Glrla 
and  others. 

Long  before  camps  are  established,  In- 
cluding all  those  listed  herein  In  the 
commission  report,  those  camps  are  en- 
gineered, and  the  sites  are  surveyed  by 
the  regional  ofiBcers  and  camping  di- 
rectors prior  to  approval  of  purchase. 
Long  before  then,  other  camps  and  other 
organizations  are  available  for  cross-ref- 
erence, capital  improvements,  financing. 


layouts,  safety,  and  so  forth.  There  are 
loans  from  one  national  camping  fra- 
ternity or  organization  to  another  of  its 
engineers,  as  well  as  site  and  camp  se- 
lection, camp  program,  waterfront  safety 
program  directors,  and  others. 

Last  year  I  journeyed,  in  the  heat  of 
the  adjourning  90th  Congress,  to  dedi- 
cate a  new  Girl  Scout  camp  in  the  dis- 
trict which  I  am  privileged  to  represent, 
which  had  had  all  of  the  loans  of  the 
various  other  agencies  insofar  as  the  re- 
gional and  national  camping  authorities 
are  concerned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  the  fact 
that  this  is  a  well  self-policed  area, 
which  needs  no  additional  spending  for 
another  commission  or  another  study  in 
perpetuity,  there  are  certain  Government 
agencies  which  have  direct  responsibil- 
ities, if  we  would  but  let  them  alone,  or 
give  the  oversight  and  encouragement 
that  is  our  responsibility  for  them  to  do 
their  jobs. 

Insofar  as  the  question  of  transporta- 
tion of  children  across  State  lines,  the 
question  of  sanitation,  the  question  of 
diseases  spread  during  summer  camps 
are  concerned,  where  is  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service,  the  commissioned  ofiBcers 
corps  and  the  regional  directors  and 
those  who  have  responsibilities  for  quar- 
antine safety  and  the  prevention  of  dis- 
ease, as  well  as  sanitation  Intrastate,  and 
interstate?  I  say,  if  many  of  those  who 
are  "bleeding  hearts"  and  social  worker 
advisers  and  psychiatric  workers,  would 
do  less  toward  destroying  a  professional 
uniformed  commissioned  corps  of  the 
Government,  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service,  and  would  let  them  function  and 
provide  for  them  as  they  conceive  their 
professional  missions  and  objectives, 
then  we  would  be  in  better  condition  to 
prevent  some  of  the  horrendous  exam- 
ples that  are  given  in  this  report. 

Certainly  we  cannot  and  will  not,  after 
this  report  is  received  and  studied,  ever 
attempt  to  put  a  federally  authorized 
truckdriver  in  charge  of  every  camp  bus. 
or  an  adviser  in  every  camp  to  regulate 
it  nationally,  whether  it  be  danger  of 
drowning,  snakebite,  falls  off  cliffs,  or 
overexposure  from  poor  layout,  planning, 
execution,  or  other  local  responsibilities. 

But  as  to  the  report,  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  a  third  point  I  want  to  make  in  noting 
my  opposition  to  this  bill.  It  is  that  it  in- 
cludes also  the  survey  of  religious  camps. 
Now,  we  are  opening  up  a  tremendous 
"can  of  worms"  when  we  go  into  inspect- 
ing the  short-time  summer  camps  of  the 
various  religions  which  are  held  for  sum- 
mer Sunday  school  and  instructional 
purposes  and  for  vacation  Bible  school 
and  all  other  religious  purp>oses.  I  believe 
that  is  a  matter  which  will  come  out  in 
the  study  commission's  report,  but  the 
power  to  legislate  must  never  mean  the 
power  to  be  exercised  in  control  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  1  additional  minute,  and  com- 
mend him  for  the  statement  he  has  made 
for  Jie  has  drawn  upon  years  of  experi- 
ence in  connection  with  youth  camps. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thaxik  the  gentleman  for 
Sdeldlng  me  the  additional  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  history  is  replete  with 
examples    where   commissions   of    this 
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type  bave  been  arcanlied  by  the  FMeral 
Oovenunent  and  where  studies  and  re- 
ports hAve  been  nuule.  and  then  the 
exercise  of  the  control  Is  leclslated 
thereafter.  With  such  well  self-policed 
bodies  and  such  perfectly  organised 
rroups  such  as  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica— and  I  stand  here  probably  as  proud 
as  anyone  wearing  the  Silver  Antelope 
recognizing  the  service  to  youth  In  gen- 
eral and  by  all  organizations,  by  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  predicated  on  experi- 
ence In  camping  In  the  great  middle 
western  area — It  seems  to  me  absurd  that 
we  would  at  this  time  take  up  this  sort  of 
a  bill,  to  spend  this  kind  of  money,  by  or- 
ganMng  this  type  of  commission. 

Mr.     8TEIOER     of    Wisconsin.     Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  goitleman  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  HALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  8TEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  make  sure  that  the 
gentleman  Is  clear  that  the  American 
Camping  Association  testified  before  the 
oommlMee  on  this  legislation  and  Indl- 
caited  their  support  for  this  bill.  In  addi- 
tion to  that,  they  pointed  out  that  only 
about  one-third  of  the  camps  In  the 
United  States  fall  within  the  purview  of 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  that  associa- 
tion. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purview 
would  be  well  within  the  policing  of  the 
organizations  themselves.  This  is  Indeed 
the  very  reason  why  States  have  not  In- 
tervened In  many  Instances,  that  is,  in 
order  not  to  take  over  the  functions  of 
the  organizations. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pucwski). 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Intend 
to  support  this  legislation.  I  think  that 
we  could  perhaps  assuage  the  fears  of 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  if  we  created 
some  legislative  intent  here.  It  is  the  In- 
tent of  the  committee  that  any  rtiles  or 
regulations  promulgated  by  this  study 
commission  will  be  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  at  least  30  days  before  they 
become  effective  so  that  we  have  a  chance 
to  see  them  rather  than  to  have  this  com- 
mission, like  many  others,  issue  guide- 
lines that  no  one  ever  sees  until  they 
become  effective.  It  is  the  intention  of 
this  body  that  any  rules  and  regulations 
shall  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register 
for  public  Inspection.  I  believe  we  would 
strengthen  this  legislation  with  this  un- 
derstanding. 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  I  will  say 
that  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  intent  of  the 
bill,  but  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Oanixls),  the  author.  Is  here,  and 
can  provide  for  an  interpretation  of  the 
regulations.  So  I  would  share  the  gentle- 
man's thought  as  to  the  intent. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  My  friend  from  Wis- 
consin has  dealt  with  these  agencies  long 
enough  to  know  that  somebody  has  to  set 
up  ground  rules  for  the  operation  of  this 
commission.  All  I  say  is  that  when  these 
ground  rules  are  set  up  they  must  be  pub- 
lished first  in  the  Federal  Register  so 
that  we  can  see  what  they  Intend  to  do. 
I  want  it  clearly  understood  this  is  the 
intent  of  the  committee  and  the  House. 
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Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  iMr.  Eklknbokm). 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
area  of  youth  camp  safety  is  one  that 
has  gained  public  attention  recently.  The 
gentleman  from  Iowa  makes  a  very  per- 
suasive argument  which,  by  the  way,  was 
also  persuasive  to  the  members  of  our 
subcommittee.  This  Is- not  an  area  where 
we  should  seek  or  desire  Federal  regula- 
tions or  laws  to  control  youth  camps,  but 
since  this  has  attracted  public  attention 
and  there  is  a  lack  of  State  regulation  In 
many  States,  it  is  much  like  a  vacuum 
that  Is  going  to  be  filled  in  one  way  or 
another.  I  think  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee felt  the  best  way  for  It  to  be 
filled  was  not  by  passage  of  Federal  reg- 
ulations but  to  encourage  States,  such  as 
Iowa,  that  have  no  State  regulations  over 
camping  to  do  the  Job  that  they  should 
do.  For  that  reason,  as  is  stated  in  our 
report  very  clearly : 

Tbe  committee  wUhea  to  emphasise  that 
the  power  to  legtcUte  does  not  aeceesarlly 
mean  that  power  should  always  be  exercised 
by  the  Federal  Government.  In  this  Instance, 
It  Is  the  committee's  belief  that  each  State 
can  best  implement  the  findings  of  the  Youth 
Camp  Safety  Survey  Act  through  the  work- 
ings of  Its  own  State  legislative  process. 

So,  the  very  thing  about  which  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  worries  is  some- 
thing which  we  worried  about  in  our  sub- 
committee It  was  our  conclusion  that 
the  State  legislature  is  the  best  place  to 
attack  this  problem.  My  suggestion  was 
included  in  this  report  to  the  effect  that 
any  of  the  Commissions'  findings  should 
be  sent,  among  other  places,  specifically 
to  the  National  Conference  on  Uniform 
State  Laws  and  that  they  turn  their  at- 
tention to  recommending  a  uniform  code 
to  their  legislative  leaders  looking  toward 
the  enactment  of  uniform  State  codes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Oross)  asks: 

How  soon  will  It  be  before  you  will  be 
back  here  with  proposed  Federal  legislation 
to  put  into  effect  rules  and  regulations  at 
every  camp  acroaa  this  coimtry? 

I  can  answer  the  gentleman  In  this 
manner:  The  proposals  are  already  be- 
ing made.  The  other  body  has  proposals 
for  safety  laws  providing  Federal  regu- 
lations for  every  little  camp  created  for 
summertime  enjoyment.  The  gentleman 
has  asked  the  question  and  I  answer  the 
question  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  if 
we  do  not  make  this  move  to  encourage 
the  State  leglslatiu-es  to  undertake  this 
obligation  of  policing  their  own  camps, 
some  law  such  as  that  which  Is  now  pend- 
ing In  the  other  body  will  pass  and  we  will 
have  the  Federal  presence  in  each  one  of 
these  camps. 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  continue  to 
argue,  "Let  us  not  have  the  Federal  Oov- 
enunent do  it;  let  the  States  do  it,"  and 
then  sit  by  Idly  watching  the  States  do 
nothing.  I  think  the  only  way  we  can 
fulfill  the  kind  of  desire  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  and  which  I  share 
with  him.  Is  to  encourage  the  States,  to 
take  action. 

B^.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion  this  bill 
would  forestall  the  Imposition  of  Federal 
rules  and  regulations. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Would  It  be  too  much  to 
expect  the  House  to  consider  a  sense-of- 
the-House  resolution  or  a  concurrent- 
sense-of-Congress  resolution  calling  at- 
tention of  the  States  to  the  fact  that 
Colorado,  Michigan,  and  other  States 
have  done  a  good  Job  of  regulating  sum- 
mer camps  instead  of  always  authoriz- 
ing money  for  the  support  of  programs 
such  as  this  that  suddenly  balloon  into 
costs  involving  millions  of  dollars.  What 
this  amounts  to  here  today  Is  another 
"foot  in  the  door"  for  bigger  and  better 
expenditures  next  year  and  ad  infinitum. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution.  If  a  sense-of- 
Congress  resolution  would  accomplish 
the  Job  of  getting  the  States  to  move  m 
this  area,  I  would  certainly  Join  with  the 
gentleman  in  sponsoring  it  and  would  be 
happy  to  vote  for  it.  I  do  not  think  it 
necessarily  will.  I  feel  that  the  approach 
of  obtaining  a  compilation  of  State  laws 
and  some  recommendations  as  to  what 
State  laws  should  provide  and  which 
seem  to  be  doing  the  Job  is  a  better  ap- 
proach. 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  make  sure  that  the 
Record  is  clear  on  the  point  which  was 
raised  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  PUCINSKI).  I  think  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned  and  insofar  as  the  minority  is 
concerned,  clearly  these  rules  and  regu- 
lations will  be  compiled  and  ought  to  be 
a  part  of  the  Federal  Register. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  HJl.  763,  the  Youth  Camp 
Safety  Survey  Act.  This  bill  Is  very 
similar  to  the  original  legislation  on  this 
subject  which  I  introduced  last  year. 

The  problems  of  youth  camp  safety 
are  not  new,  as  almost  any  parent  can 
testify.  There  are  many  opportunities, 
each  summer,  for  children  to  participate 
in  organized  activities  to  provide  them 
with  experiences  different  from  their 
everyday  school  experiences.  Each  year 
over  6  million  children  i>artlclpate  in 
over  12,000  youth  camps. 

But  parents,  and  children  themselves, 
have  never  had  adequate  means  to  judge 
the  many  camps  in  existence  for  their 
suitability,  their  safety  and  their  opera- 
tional standards.  Instead,  they  have  had 
a  variety  of  State  and  local  regulations, 
with  varying  degrees  of  enforcement, 
and  the  self-imposed  standards,  some  of 
them  laudable,  for  private  camping 
associations. 

In  1967,  Senator  Ribicoit  and  I  intro- 
duced legislation  for  a  Federal  youth 
camp  safety  program  which  provided 
both  standards  for  all  youth  camps  and 
assistance  to  cooperating  States  to  carry 
out  improved  youth  camp  safety  pro- 
grams. 

That  legislation  was  the  subject  of  a 
report  from  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  which  supported 
its  aims  but  said  that  the  Department 
lacked  sufficient  information  on  youth 
camps  to  Judge  the  need  for  a  compre- 
hensive safety  program. 

In  response  to  that  report,  I  introduced 
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the  Youth  Camp  Safety  Survey  Act  of 
1968  to  provide  the  information  which 
HEW  said  was  missing.  I  was,  and  re- 
main, convinced  that  such  information  is 
already  available  and  that  we  should 
proceed  now  with  a  program  for  Federal 
assistance  to  the  States  to  Improve 
youth  camp  safety. 

I  consider,  therefore,  HJl.  763  an  in- 
terim measure  which  must  eventually  be 
perfected  by  legislation  to  set  Federal 
standards  and  assist  States  In  meeting 
them. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman.  Congressman  Damuls. 
who  has  led  the  fight  within  this  com- 
mittee for  youth  camp  safety,  has  pro- 
posed in  H.R.  763  that  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  not 
only  survey  youth  camp  safety  standards 
but  also  provide  Congress  with  the  De- 
partment's recommendations  to  insure 
the  safe  operation  of  such  camps. 

This  bill  also  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Advisory  Council  on  Youth 
Camp  Safety  which  will  advise  and  con- 
sult with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  in  the  preparation  of 
the  report  and  the  recommendations  on 
youth  camp  safety. 

I  am  confident,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
prompt  approval  of  this  bill  by  the  House 
will  be  an  important  step  toward  better 
youth  camp  safety.  Millions  of  parents 
must  decide  each  year,  on  inadequate  in- 
formation, which  camps  their  children 
should  attend  and  what  health  and 
safety  provisions  will  protect  them.  In 
many  cases  these  camps  are  located  long 
distances  from  the  family  home,  making 
thorough  inspections  by  parents  imprac- 
tical or  impossible.  In  many  cases,  also, 
the  camps  chosen  are  located  in  other 
States  with  unfamiliar  laws  and  uncer- 
tain enforcement  procedures. 

Parents,  need,  and  children  deserve, 
better  protection  than  they  presently 
have.  With  the  passage  of  this  bill,  the 
opportunities  for  better  safety  for  chil- 
dren and  better  discharge  of  parental 
obligations  will  be  greatly  enhanced. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

The  SPEIAKBR.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  biU  HA.  763. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  Is 
n«t  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  151.  nays  152,  not  voting  129, 
as  follows : 

[RoU  No.  73] 
YEAS— 161 


Adair 


Ayres 


Albert  BeaU.  Md. 

Anderson,  111.  BeU.  Calif. 

Andrews,  Bennett 

N.  Dak.  Blester 

AnnunRlo  Wngham 

Arends  Boland 

Aahley  Broomfleld 

AsplnaU  Brotzman 
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Brown,  Calif. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Mass. 

Button 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Clancy 

Cleveland 

Cohelan 

CoUlQs 


Conable 

Corbett 

Corman 

Cougblln 

rMnnlnghawi 

Daddarlo 

Daniels,  N.J. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Dent 

Dlngdl 

Dononue 

Dulskl 

Bdmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Ellberg 

Erlenbom 

Esch 

PasceU 

Pelghan 

Flood 

Ford.  Oerald  R. 

Praser 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Oarmatz 

Oaydoe 

Gibbons 

Gonzalez 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Grlfflths 

Gude 

HamUton 

Hanley 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harsha 

Hastings 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 


Abbltt 

Abemethy 

Alexander 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Baring 

Belcher 

BetU 

Be  via 

Blackburn 


Bow 
Brlnkley 
Brock 

Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
BroyhlU,  Va. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Bush 

Byrnes,  Wis. 
CabeU 
Caffery 
CablU 
Camp 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
ChappeU 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
01awaon.Del 
Oramer 
Daniel.  Va. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dennis 
Derwinakl 
Devlne 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Duncan 
Edwards,  La. 
Evans.  Colo. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Plndley 
Plsher 
Flowers 
Foley 
Fountain 
Prey 
Fuqua 
Gettys 
Oialino 


Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Ashbrook 
Barrett 


Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Blase. 

Hicks 

Hogan 

Hoimeld 

Horton 

Howard 

Jacobs 

Joelson 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Keith 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kyros 

Leggett 

Long,  Md. 

Lowensteln 

McCarthy 

UcC^ory 

McCiilloch 

McFaU 

tfathlas 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Mlkva 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

MoUoban 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Nedzl 

CHara 

Olsen 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Ottlnger 
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Ooldwster 

Goodllng 

OrlfBn 

Gross 

Grover 

Haley 

HaU 

Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hoemer 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jonas 
Kazen 
King 
Kleppe 
Kyi 

Langen 
Latta 
Lipscomb 
Uoyd 
McCloekey 
McClure 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McBwen 
McMillan 
Bfahon 

Marsh 
May 

Mayne 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mills 

MlnehaU 

Mlze 

MlzeU 

Montgomery 

Myers 

Natcber 

Nelaen 

O'Neal,  Oa. 

Passman 

PeUy 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plmle 

Poage 

Poff 
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Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins     ^ 

Price,  lU. 

Puclnskl 

Qule 

Rees 

Relfel 

ReuBS 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Oolo. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Schwengel  . 

Slsk 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Taft 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tunney 

UdaU 

Ullman 

VanDeerlln 

Vanlk 

Whalen 

Wolff 

Tates 

Yatron 

Zablockl 


Pollock 

Pryor,  Ark. 

PurceU 

QulUen 

Rallsback 

RandaU 

Rarlck 

Retd,  m. 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Ruth 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Scbadeberg 

Scbneebell 

Soott 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Snyder 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Talcott 

Tayl(» 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Vander  Jagt 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Watts 

WhaUey 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

WldnaU 

wmiams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wold 

Wright 

WyaU 

Wylle 

Wyman 


Bates 
Berry 

Blagsl 

Blanton 

BUtnlk 

Boiling 

Brademas 

Brasoo 


Bray 
Brooks 
Brown,  Mich. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burton,  Calif . 
Burton,  Utah 
Carey 


Celler 

Chlsholm 

Clark 

Clay 

CDUler 

Colmer 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cowger 

Culver 

Davis,  Qa. 

Dawson 

Denney 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Dom 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Eshleman 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Pish 

Flynt 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Forenvan 
Frellnghuysen 
Prledel 
Oallflanakls 
GaUagher 
OUbert 
Gray 
Gubeer 
Hagan 
Halpem 
Hanna 
Hansen,  Idaho 


Harvey 

H«bert 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Jarman 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N-O. 

Klrwan 

Kuykendall 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Lennon 

Long,  La. 

Lujan 

Lukens 

McDade 

McKneaUy 

Macdonald, 


MacGregor 

Madden 

Mallllard 

Martin 

MeskUl 

Michel 

MUler,  Calif. 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

NlchoU 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Konskl 

PettU 


PhUbln 

PodeU 

PoweU 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Price.  Tex. 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Rivers 

Roblson 

Ronan 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Sebellus 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Thompison,  Ga. 

Tleman 

Utt 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Welcker 

Wiggins 

Wilson, 

Charles  H, 
Winn 
Wydler 
Young 
Zlon 
Zwach 


So  (two-thirds  not  having  voted  In 
favor  thereof)  the  motion  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced   the   following 
pairs:  i 

On  this  vote:       '  ' 

Mr.  OUbert  and  Mr.  Addabbo  for,  with  Mr. 
Hubert  against. 

Mr.  Brasco  and  Mr.  Dlggs  for,  with  Mr.  Utt 
against. 

Mr.  Klrwan  and  Mr.  Tlernan  for,  with  Mr. 
Kuykendall  against. 

Mr.  Madden  and  Mr.  Farbsteln  for,  with 
Mr.  Ashbrook  against. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  for,  with  Mr.  Berry 
against. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  and  Mr.  Blaggl  for, 
with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida  against. 

Mr.   Fallon  and  Mr.   Gray  for,  with  Mr. 
Colmer  against. 

Mr.  Ronan  and  Mr.  St.  Onge  for,  with  Mr. 
Price  of  Texas  against. 

Mr.  Moss  and  Mr.  Burton  of  California  for, 
with  Mr.  Henderson  against. 

Mr.  Reld  of  New  York  and  Murphy  of  New 
York  for,  with  Mr.  Lennon  against. 

Mr.  Barrett  and  Mr.  Blatnlk  for,  with  Mr. 
Smith  of  California  against. 

Mr.  Brademas  and  Mr.  Adams  for,  with  Mr. 
Burleson  of  Texas  against. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  and  Mr.  GaUagher  for, 
with  Mr.  DavU  of  Georgia  against. 

Mr.  Hanna  and  Mr.  Helstoskl  for,  with  Mr. 
Dorn  against. 

Mr.  PodeU  and  Mr.  Nix  for,  with  Mr.  Wat- 
klns against. 

Mr.  Prledel  and  Mr.  OiUver  for,  with  Mr. 
Rivers  against. 

Mr.    Carey   and   Mr.   Clark   for,  with   Mr. 
Nichols  against. 

Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Scheuer  for,  with  Mr. 
Long  of  Louisiana  against. 

Mr.  PoweU  and  Mr.  Celler  for,  with  Mr. 
Morton  against. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  and  Mr.  Daw- 
son for,  with  Mr.  Oallflanakls  against. 

Mr.  Morse  and  Mr.  Halpem  for,  with  Mr. 
Scherle  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Bray. 
Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  MacOregor. 
Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Foreman. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Landgrebe. 
Mr.  Obey  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 
Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mr.  Conte. 
Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Bates. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Dick* 
inson. 
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Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  JooM  of  Nortb  C«rollna  with  Mr.  Han- 
Mn  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Toung  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  LADdrum  with  \b.  Seb«Uus. 

Mr.  Plynt  with  Mr.  Thompaon  of  OaorgU. 

Mr.  StMd  with  tdr.  Roblaon. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Wampler. 

Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Wataon. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mrs.  ChUholm  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Burton  ot  Utah  with  Mr.  PettU. 

Mr.  Collier  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Cowger  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Prellnghuysen  with  Mr.  McKneally. 

Mr.  LiUkens  -vlth  Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Bllchel  with  Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Zlon  with  Mr.  Mesklll. 

Mr.  Harvey  with  Mr.  Denney. 

Mr.  Zwach  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Fish  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Welcker  with  Mr.  Oubser. 

Mr.  MaUUard  with  Mr.  Moaher. 

Messrs.  DEL  CLAW80N.  LATTA,  and 
WAGGONNER  changed  their  votes  from 
"y«&"  to- "nay  " 

The  resiilt  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DANIEI^  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  H.R.  763. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REVISING  PAY  STRUCTURE  OP 
POLICE  FORCE  OP  NATIONAL  ZOO- 
LOGICAL PARK  * 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  (H.R.  2667)  to  revise  the  pay 
structure  of  the  police  force  of  the  Na- 
tional Zoological  Park,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJl.  2667 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subchapter  VI  of  chapter  53  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section : 
'•§  6386.  Police  force  of  National  Zoological 
Park 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution shall  flz  the  per  annum  rate*  of 
basic  pay  of  positions  on,  the  police  force  of 
the  National  Zoological  Park  In  accordance 
with  the  following  provisions: 

"(1)  Private — not  more  than  the  rate  for 
afl-7.  Step  6; 

"(2)  Sergeant— not  more  than  the  rate  for 
OS-8.  Step  5; 

"(3)  Lieutenant — not  more  than  the  rate 
for  OS-9.  Step  5: 

"(4)  Captain — not  more  than  the  rate  of 
CW-IO.  Step  6.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  of  subchapter 
VI  of  chapter  53  of  title  5,  United  State* 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding — 

"5366.  Police    force   of    National    Zoological 

Park." 
Immediately  below — 

"5364.  Bllscellaneous  positions  In  the  execu- 
tive branch.". 
Sac.  2.  (a)   SecUon  5102(c)(5)   of  title  5. 
United  SUte*  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding. 


Immediately  after  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
thereof,  the  following:  "and  members  of 
the  police  force  of  the  National  Zoological 
Park  whose  pay  u  Ozed  under  section  5365 
of  thU  title: ". 

(b)  Section  5100(c)  of  Utie  5,  United 
States  Code,  U  repealed. 

(c)  The  first  section  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  relating  to  the  policing  of  the  build- 
ings and  grounds  of  the  Smlthsoman  Insti- 
tution and  its  constituent  bureaus",  ap- 
proved October  24.  1951  (65  SUt.  634;  Public 
Law  206,  Eighty-second  Congress:  40  U.S.C. 
103n),  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "That  the 
Secretary"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"That,  subject  to  section  5365  of  title  5, 
United  SUtee  Code,  the  Secretary". 

Ssc.  3.  (a)  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  become  effective  at  the  beginning 
of  the  first  pay  period  which  commences  on 
or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  No  rate  of  t>aslc  pay  shall  be  reduced 
by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  quite 
simple  in  that  it  is  bipartisan.  There  has 
been  no  objection  to  it  at  any  level. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  essentially.  Is 
to  bring  into  line  the  salaries  of  the  po- 
lice of  the  National  Zoological  Park  with 
those  of  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
bring  them  fairly  close  to  parity  with  the 
other  police  such  as  the  Metropolitan 
Police  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
adjoining  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  National  Zoological 
police  are  now  21  percent  under  the  Su- 
preme Court  Police,  22  percent  under  the 
Capitol  Police,  42  percent  under  the  U.S. 
Park  Police  and  26  percent  under  the 
non- Federal  sector  average. 

The  result  of  this  has  been  that  there 
has  come  about  a  tremendous  turnover 
of  these  highly  trained  men  at  the  Na- 
tional Zoological  Park.  Oddly  enough, 
they  receive  less  money  than  manual 
laborers,  but  they  must  satisfy  the  re- 
quirement for  emplojrment  of  having  at 
least  3  years  of  police  experience. 

The  Director  of  the  Smithsonian  would 
have  under  this  legislation  the  authority 
to  adjust  the  wages  upward  in  order  to 
bring  them  on  a  parity  with  the  other 
police  forces  in  the  area.  But  even  at  the 
highest  level  they  would  still  receive  no 
more  than  the  first  step  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Police  force. 

This  bill  Is  sponsored  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion (Mr.  Priedil),  and  on  the  other 
side  it  is  sponsored  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bow),  who  is  a  Regent 
of  the  Smithsonian. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  <Mr.  Schwencel). 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  H.R.  2667  Is  to  raise  the  sala- 
ries for  the  police  force  at  the  National 
Zoological  Park  to  enable  the  Smithsoni- 
an Institution,  the  parent  organization  of 
the  zoo,  to  be  able  to  recruit  and  retain 
qualified  zoo  police  personnel. 
The  salaries  currently  payable  to  the 


police  force  at  the  National  Zoological 
Park  are  lower  than  for  the  other  police 
organizations  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  we  are  told  there  is  a  pressing 
need  for  the  salary  adjustments  that 
could  result  from  passage  of  H.R.  2667. 

The  bill  removes  the  jiulsdlctlon  of  the 
cnassiflcation  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
from  all  positions  In  the  zoo  police  force,' 
so  that  they  would  no  longer  by  law  come 
under  the  classification  standards  of  the 
UB.  Civil  Service  Commission  for  such 
positions. 

The  legislation  would  however  set  up 
a  four-level  pay  schedule  for  the  zoo 
police  generally  along  the  same  lines  of 
the  pay  scale  of  the  Classification  Act. 
In  so  doing  the  bill  would  advance  each 
of  the  four  zoo  police  ranks  two  steps 
from  their  present  levels. 

Thus,  those  with  the  rank  of  private 
who  currently  are  classified  In  grade 
GS-5  would  receive  a  salary  at  the  GS-7 
level.  Sergeants  would  move  from  GS-6 
to  GS-8;  lieutenants  from  GS-7  to  GS-9; 
and  the  captains  from  GS-8  to  GS-10. 
In  addition,  the  Secretary  of  the  Smith- 
sonian would  receive  authority  under 
the  bill  to  place  any  position  on  the 
force  in  any  of  the  five  steps  which 
would  comprise  each  of  the  four  grade 
levels. 

The  zoo  police  would  continue  to  be 
eligible  for  benefits  such  as  retirement, 
life  and   health  insurance. 

A  bill  with  identical  provisions.  H.R 
7195,  90th  Congress,  was  passed  by  the 
House  last  year,  on  October  7,  1968,  but 
was  not  passed  by  the  other  body  prior 
to  adjournment. 

Assurances  were  given  that  this  legis- 
lation, which  win  result  In  only  a  modest 
increase  in  cost,  is  very  much  needed  to 
enable  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to 
maintain  an  adequate  police  force  at  the 
National  Zoological  Park  and  I  would 
urge  It  be  approved  by  the  House. 

I  Include  the  following  statistical  In- 
formation in  connection  with  the  bill: 

1.  Twenty-nine  poeltlona  are  Involved. 

2.  Annual  salaries  presently  for  zoo  police 
Is  approximately  9190.0(X). 

3.  Estimated  annual  Increase  under  the 
conversion  system  the  Smithsonian  Intends 
to  use  Is  approximately  $28,500. 

4.  Comparison  of  starting  salaries  among 
area  police  systems. 


m 

Metro- 
politan 
and 
Park 
PolKS 

iiii 

Zoo 

Under 
Pretsnt     H.R.  2667 

Privatt 

Sergeant    

8.000 

10.175 

7,S62 
9,950 
11,343 
13.S32 

5.732          6.981 
6.321           7.699 

Lieutenant 

(Uptain 

..      11,710 
..      13.852 

6.981           8.462 
7,699          9,297 

5.  The  National  Zoological  Park  Police 
force  performs  various  functions  which  can 
be  compared  with  other  poUce  forces  in  the 
city,  pokrtlcularly  the  Park  police.  They  are 
there  to  prevent  crime,  to  prevent  disorder 
from  crowds,  to  direct  traffic,  to  arrest  viola- 
tors, control  parking,  give  first  aid,  and  pro- 
vide information  to  visitors. 

6.  Because  of  inequities  in  police  salaries, 
the  turnover  for  zoo  police  since  1964  has 
been  about  50%. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bow). 
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Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  jdeldlng. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Regent  of  the  Smith- 
sonian I  support  this  legislation  and 
would  like  to  give  my  reasons  for  this 
support. 

OBOWTH  or  attsndanck  akd  KXHamoN 
rscojnxs 

The  development  of  many  additional 
exhibition  facilities  and  greater  visitor 
public  attendance  at  the  National  Zoo- 
logical Park  reflects  the  increasing  need 
for  a  police  force  with  special  qualifica- 
tions and  associated  performance  to  as- 
sure the  continued  preservtUilon  of  peace 
and  protection  of  the  public.  The  grow- 
ing public  interest  in  the  National  Zoo- 
logical Park  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
during  fiscal  year  1967,  there  were  ap- 
proximately 4,937,629  visitors  using  the 
park's  facilities.  In  fiscal  year  1968,  these 
figures,  partly  as  a  result  of  the  disturb- 
ances In  the  city  during  the  spring  of 
1968.  varied  only  slightly  with  4,824,714 
visitors  recorded.  There  were  4,055,673 
visitors  during  fiscal  year  1959.  This  rep- 
resents an  average  visitor  Increase  of 
17.9  percent  since  the  last  pay  grade 
raise  granted  to  the  policemen  of  the  Na- 
tional Zoological  Park. 

In  1962,  the  Congress  authorized  a  ma- 
jor construction  and  improvement  pro- 
gram to  renovate  the  exhibition  facili- 
ties and  to  remove  heavy  arterial  traffic 
from  the  center  of  the  National  Zoologi- 
cal Park.  This  program  has  resulted  In 
a  material  Increase  In  visitor  peculation 
since  that  time  and  we  may  expect  a 
continued  rise  in  the  number  of  visitors 
as  the  exhibitions  increase. 

This  large  number  of  visitors  and  ve- 
hicles In  the  176-acre  park  demands  a 
highly  experienced  and  responsive  Na- 
tional Zoological  Park  Police  force.  The 
3.000  animals  and  the  wild  and  natural 
habitat  of  the  area  add  significantly  to 
the  extraordinary  police  activities.  A 
24-hour  vigil  Is  mandatory,  and  exposure 
is  heightened  because  the  area  Is  not 
lighted  and  approximately  50  percent  of 
the  terrain  is  wooded. 

EXPERIEKCE   HCQUIUm 

The  constant  and  large  assembly  of 
our  citizens  in  a  limited  area  with  wild- 
life requires  special  zeal  and  attention 
unique  to  the  National  Zoological  Park. 
Because  of  the  heavy  responsibilities  for 
the  protection  of  the  public,  including  a 
substantial  portion  of  young  people,  the 
National  Zoological  Park  Police  requires 
3  years  of  police  experience  which  has 
given  the  candidate  a  broad  knowledge 
of  police  operations,  practices,  and  tech- 
niques, prior  to  employment  as  a  private 
in  the  National  Zoological  Park  Police 
force. 

JUUSDICTtON   AND   OTTmS 

The  police  force  of  the  National  Zoo- 
logicsJ  Park  functions  as  do  its  counter- 
parts in  the  city.  The  force  is  needed  for 
enforcement  of  the  law,  and  has  the 


same  responsibility  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tions as  do  other  enforcement  groups 
within  their  respective  jurisdictions.  It  is 
there  to  prevent  crime  and  crowd  dis- 
order, to  direct  traffic,  control  parking 
and  to  render  first  cdd. 

Their  most  valuable  service  Is  the  de- 
terrent of  potential  lawbreakers.  The 
second  most  valuable  service  Is  the  ob- 
servation, reporting,  and  correction  of 
conditions  In  the  park — concerning  the 
safety  of  visitors,  employees,  and  animals. 
Parking  and  traffic  control  are  a  heavy 
load,  as  with  other  police  departments. 
Police  patrols  protect  property,  animals 
from  abuse,  and  the  safety  of  visitors. 

The  range  of  services  performed  by 
the  National  Zoological  Park  policeman 
is  much  greater  than  that  commonly 
found  in  other  law-enforcement  juris- 
dictions. Every  policeman  on  the  force 
is  expected  to  serve  as  an  information 
source,  to  enforce  park  regulations  de- 
signed to  protect  the  public  as  well  as 
the  animals,  to  be  concerned  with  public 
safety  against  such  hazards  as  overhang- 
ing branches,  loose  rails,  icy  walks;  to 
respond  to  snake  bites;  to  provide  anti- 
venom  kits  upon  request  to  hospitals,  to 
use  weapons  in  an  emergency  or  an  ani- 
mal escape;  to  check  building  tempera- 
tures apd  to  be  «dert  for  animals  which 
appear  sick  or  injured;  and  to  conduct 
an  invfllEtlgation  of  all  accidents.  They 
serve  ai  the  reception  point  for  many 
official  visitors,  both  foreign  and  from 
the  States,  as  well  as  operating  the  com- 
munications center.  These  responsibili- 


ties require  special  training  at  the  Na- 
tional Zoological  Park  for  familiarity 
virlth  practices,  personnel,  animals,  and 
buildings. 

LOW  PAT HIGH  TURNOVia 

As  a  result  of  the  relatively  low  pay 
scales  authorized  for  its  police  force,  the 
National  Zoological  Park  has  experienced 
grave  difficulties  in  recruiting  policemen 
and  retaining  sin  t^equate  force.  Since 
1964.  the  turnover  rate  has  been  over  50 
percent:  directly  attributed  to  changes 
for  higher  salaries  elsewhere.  Half  of  the 
policemen  leaving,  secured  positions  in 
other  than  police  work,  which  resulted  in 
a  significant  loss  to  the  trained  police 
community.  We  believe  the  following 
chart  clearly  indicates  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal reasons  for  the  high  turnover  rate: 

PRESENT  POLICE  SALARY  PERCENTAGE  DIFFERENCE 
(ABOVE  NATIONAL  ZOOLOGICAL  PARK  POLICE) 


Non- 

National 

Federal 

Zoological 

Supreme 

U.S. 

U.S.  Park 

sector 

Park  Police 

Court 

Capitol 

Police 
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Private 

21 

22 

42 

26 

Sergeant 

34 

48 

51 

42 

Lieutenant 

33 

62 

46 

44 

Captain 

46 

76 

52 

35 

That  reason  Is  low  pay.  The  National 
Zoological  Park  policemen  receive  21 
percent  less  pay  than  the  lowest  i>ald 
recognized  police  force  in  the  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  metropolitan  area.  A  further 
example  of  the  reasons  why  recruitment 
and  retention  is  so  difficult  is  shown  be- 
low: 


COMPARISON  OF  PRESENT  POLICE  SALARIES  AT  THE  NATIONAL  ZOOLOGICAL  PARK  WITH  OTHER  KINDS  OF  WORK 


Starting  salary 


Positkin 


Per  hour        Per  year    Experience  required 


After  6 
months 


After  1 
year 


After  2 
yean 


Policeman  (private) T2.76 

Manual  laborer 2.73 

Trades  helper 2.92 


$5. 732. 00    3  years  of  police  experience }5, 732. 00 

5.678.40    None 5,907.20 

6, 073. 60    Passage  of  simple  written  test. .      6, 323. 20 


{5,924.00  16,115.00 
5,907.20  6,136.00 
6,323.20         6,572.80 


These  situations  presently  exist,  and 
clearly  show  the  financial  plight  of  the 
National  Zoological  Park  policemen.  The 
policeman  must  present  himself  for  work 
in  a  neat  and  trim  manner  befitting  a 
representative  of  the  agency — which  re- 
quires out-of-the-pocket  expenditure  for 
the  maintenance  of  uniforms — only  to 
find  that  he  is — after  6  months — mak- 
ing $175  less  per  year  than  a  manual 
laborer.  The  manual  laborer  after  2  years 
is  still  earning  at  least  $21  more  per  year 
than  the  policeman.  This  has  been  a  con- 
tinuing cycle,  since  the  manual  laborer 
receives  annual  cost-of-living  Increases 
under  the  Federal  wage  board  system, 
which  the  policeman  is  not  entitled  to, 
since  he  is  a  general  schedule  employee. 
In  the  case  of  the  trades  helper,  he  starts 
out — after  passage  of  a  simple  written 
test,  with  no  experience  required — earn- 
ing $307  more  per  year  than  the  police- 
man— who  must  have  3  years  of  F>olice 
experience.  After  1  year  this  trades  helper 


is  making  $399  more  per  year  than  the 
policeman.  This  same  trades  helper 
usually  is  able  to  advance  to  the  journey- 
man level  after  4  years  and  would  be 
making  $7,800  per  year.  It  may  be  noted 
that  a  policeman  who  spends  18  years  in 
the  rank  of  private  can  only  attain  $7,456 
per  annum  at  this  time.  We  believe  the 
above  situations  clearly  demonstrate  why 
the  recruitment  and  retention  of  police- 
men at  the  National  Zoological  Park  is 
so  difficult.  An  environment  of  high 
morale  and  esprit  de  corps  is  extremely 
difficult  to  establish  and  maintain  under 
such  circumstances,  and  it  becomes  ob- 
vious why  we  have  experienced  such  a 
large  loss — 50  percent; — of  trained  officers 
to  the  police  community. 

The  following  table  indicates  the 
present  and  proposed  National  Zoological 
Park  Police  salary  comparisons  with 
counterpart  law-enforcement  jurisdic- 
tions In  the  Washington   metropolitan 


area: 


POLICE  SALARV  COMPARISONS  (SALARY  RANGE  OF  EACH  RANK) 


Present  National  Zoological  Park  Police,  rank, 
grade,  and  salary  nnge 


S.  883  and  H.R.  2667 
tor  more  comparable 
salaries  tor  National 
Zoological  Park  Poike 


Supreme  Court 


Capital 


U.S.  Park  Polk» 


Non-Federal  sector, 
average  of  10  towns 


Privit«  GS-5  X57VloS7«S£  SS981toS7913  S6938to{8835  $6  965  to  S9.950 $8,000  to  $10.300 $7,227  to  $10,020. 

Knt  GsVie  32   to  d22i :'  $7'M9  to  $8:727::":::  KM8  10  $lbT55  ".::  $9  353  to  $l'2,338 $9  570  to  $11.610 (detective) $8,972  to  $12,159^ 

UuUnant  GS^?  i* Ml  trSOTS" .:::::    $8.4K  to  »590 $9317  to  $11  861 $11,343  to  $14,328._..  $10,175  to  $12.215 (sergeant) $  0.076  o  J  3,677. 

CtfiS^^^iimtotmiZ   I  »^  to $10,537 $11,250  to  $14,319 $13,532  to  $16,517 $11,710  to  $13.850 (lieutenant) $10,421  to  $15,493. 
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It  may  be  noted  that  the  present  start- 
ing salary  for  a  private  In  the  XJ3.  Park 
Police  Is  $8,000.  By  contrast  the  starting 
salary  for  a  private  of  the  National  Zoo- 
logical Park  Police  Force  Is  $5,732.  a  dif- 
ference of  $2.268 — In  other  words.  40 
percent  less  than  his  counterpart. 

We  believe  the  only  valid  comparison 
for  salary  purposes  Is  to  compare  the 
work  and  responsibilities  of  the  Na- 
tional Zoological  Park  Police  privates 
with  the  work  and  responsibilities  of  the 
U.S.  Park  Police  private. 

On  this  basis,  we  have  made  a  point - 
by-polnt  analysis  of  the- National  Zoo- 
logical Park  Police  private  with  the  pri- 
vate In  the  patrol  division  of  the  U.S. 
Park  Police.  This  original  study  was 
made  in  1964,  by  the  chief  of  our  classi- 
fication section;  and  has  now  been  up- 
dated as  of  February  18.  1969.  If  I  may, 
I  would  like  to  submit  this  In  part  for 
the  record. 

I  will  point  out  the  conclusions  which 
are  readily  apparent  from  this  study. 
Plrst,-  Mie  study  finds  that  there  is  no 
basis  for  comparing  the  total  National 
Park  Police  operations  with  the  National 
Zoological  Park  Police.  We  compare,  in- 
stead, with  the  patrol  division  and  we 
emphasize  the  comparison  of  the  basic 
duties  of  the  police  privates  in  both  cases. 
It  was  concluded  that  the  private  on 
either  force  may  be  confronted  with 
serious  crime  at  any  time,  and  that  the 
laws  and  statutes  enforced  and  the 
qualifications  and  training  required  are 
comparable  in  all  respects,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  pay.  It  was  noted  that  the  Na- 
tional Zoological  Park  Police  receive  less 
on-the-job  training  because  they  must 
have  had  3  years'  of  police  experience 
prior  to  Joining  the  force. 

The  fact  that  serious  crimes,  of  the 
same  nature  generally  occur  in  both 
jurisdictions  is  evidence  of  the  compara- 
bility of  the  responsibility  of  the  two  po- 
lice forces.  The  number  of  arrests  on  the 
part  of  the  National  Park  Service  Police 
is  understandably  larger  since  that  po- 
lice force  is  atwut  10  timea  the  size  of 
the  National  Zoological  Park  Police. 
Also,  it  is  to  be  considered  that  the  zoo  is 
more  heavily  policed  with  the  conse- 
quential greater  deterrent  effect. 

In  considering  crime  statistics  It  is 
significant  to  note  that  without  the  pa- 
trolling of  police  and  the  resulting  de- 
terrence to  vandalism  and  crime,  there 
would  of  course  be  a  far  higher  Inci- 
dence of  vandalism,  abuses  of  animals, 
thefts  from  parked  automobiles,  and  ac- 
cidents to  visitors  caused  by  their  own 
misbehavarlor. 

We  have  made  appropriate  adjust- 
ments In  our  comparative  study  to  recog- 
nize the  difference  in  size  of  the  National 
Zoological  Park  Police  and  the  National 
Park  Service  Police.  Consequently,  the 
supervisory  officer  salaries  have  been  ad- 
Justed — our  sergeant  to  compare  with 
their  detective,  oiu-  lieutenant  with  their 
sergeant,  and  our  captain  with  their  lieu- 
tenant. 

DixacT  BSNXFrrs 

The  pending  legislation  would  remove 
all  positions  In  the  police  force  of  the 
National  Zoological  Park  from  the  pro- 
visions of  law — Classiffcatlon  Act  of 
194»— wliich  requires  the  application  of 
Civil  Service  Commission  position  clas- 
sification standards.  This  action  would 


avoid  conflict  with  any  regulations  and 
standards  issued  by  the  X33.  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission. 

The  pending  legislation  would  confer 
upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  authority  to  fix  the  salaries 
of  all  positions  in  the  police  force  of  the 
National  Zoological  Park,  within  the 
limitations  of  H.R.  2667  and  8.  883. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  endorses 
the  principles  of  this  pending  bill,  rec- 
ognizing that  it  does  not  fully  meet  the 
objective  of  Con(?ress.  which  Is  to  estab- 
lish comparable  salaries  for  like  work. 

Favorable  consideration  of  this  bill, 
however,  will  be  most  helpful  In  attract- 
ing and  maintaining  the  quality  of  po- 
lice force  needed  at  the  National  Zo- 
ological Park. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
Bsar) .  The  question  Is  on  the  motion  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  HR.  2667. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  desiring  to  do  so  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  Just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SHARING  PRCXIRAM  OP  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  MEDICINE  AND 
SURGERY.  VETERANS'  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (HJl.  9634)  to  amend  Utle  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  Improve 
and  make  more  effective  the  Veterans' 
Administration  program  of  sharing  spe- 
cialized medical  resources. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJl.  9634 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senmte  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemhled.  That  section 
S06S(a)(l)  of  tlUe  38.  United  SUt«s  Code. 
U  amandad  by  deleting  "for  tbe  exchange  of 
use"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  theraof  "for  the 
mutual  use,  or  exchange  of  use.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albsrt).  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered 
as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

GKmaai.  lbavs  to  xxnifo 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Ui.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  veterans'  bills 
which  will  be  considered  this  afternoon. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  bill  seeks  to  amend  the  language  in 
section  5053(a)(1)  of  title  38.  to  con- 
form to  that  used  in  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  achieve  a  more  effective 
and  improved  administration  of  the  shar- 
ing program  conceived  as  a  part  of  Pub- 
lic Law  89-785,  which  was  sponsored  bv 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  in 
an  effort  to  approve  education  and  train- 
ing within  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. Because  it  appears  that  the 
present  law  precludes  agreements  for  the 
mutual  use  of  community  resources  ex- 
cept In  those  cases  where  reciprocal  ex- 
changes of  a  Veterans'  Administration 
resource  is  a  part  of  the  program,  this 
legislation  Is  necessary. 

The  measure  was  presented  in  a  for. 
mal  submission  to  the  Congress. 

There  would  be  no  additional  cost  as 
the  result  of  this  act. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has 
many  agreements  with  medical  schools 
calling  for  the  the  exchange  of  the  use  of 
specialized  equipment,  but  In  order  for 
such  agreements  to  work,  the  Veterans' 
Administration  is  required  to  have  some- 
thing to  give  the  medical  school  in  re- 
turn. Under  the  proposed  bill  a  medical 
school  could  have  a  cobalt  unit  and  if 
the  bill  were  in  effect,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration could  use  it,  assimilng  a 
sharing  agreement  existed  between  the 
two  installations.  Today,  however,  the 
Veterans'  Administration  would  have  to 
have  some  service  or  some  equipment 
which  the  school  desired  in  order  for 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  use  the 
cobalt  machine  without  paying  for  it. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
California   (Mr.  Txaoox). 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  use 
or  require  to  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee   <Mr.  Duncan  i. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJl.  9634.  This  bill  will  im- 
prove the  Veterans'  Administrations 
procedures  for  sharing  special  medical 
resources  with  community  medical  re- 
sources. 

The  89th  Congress  enacted  legislation 
which  permitted  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration to  share  specialized  medical  re- 
sources with  community  medical  facil- 
ities. The  legislation  was  designed  to 
permit  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
acquire  conmiunity  medical  resources  for 
their  patients  and  to  Improve  medical 
education  and  training  of  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration doctors.  Because  of  a  literal 
interpretation  of  the  law.  however,  the 
Veterans"  Administration  can  only  ac- 
quire the  use  of  community  medical  re- 
sources when  there  is  a  reciprocal  use 
of  VA  resources  by  the  community. 

The  language  of  HJl.  9634  will  permit 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  acquire 
the  use  of  community  medical  resources, 
regardless  of  whether  the  Government  is 
furnishing  resources  or  services  in  re- 
turn. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has  re- 
quested this  language  and  I  am  advised 
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that  its  enactment  would  result  in  no 
additional  cost  to  the  Government.  I 
urge  that  It  be  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  HJl.  9634. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed.  ^ 

MEDICAL  BENEFITS  FOR  OLDER 
VETERANS 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (H.R.  693)  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  vet- 
erans who  are  70  years  of  age  or  older 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  unable  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  necessary  hospital  or 
domiciliary  care,  and  for  other  purposes, 
as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJl.  693 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 622  of  tlUe  38,  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "(a)"  Immediately  be- 
fore "For",  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  foUowlng  new  subsecUon: 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Adminis- 
trator may  not  require  any  sUtement  under 
oath  from  an  appUcant  referred  to  therein 
who  U  seventy-two  years  of  age  or  older  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  inabUlty  to  de- 
fray necessary  expenses,  and  such  appUcant 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  unable  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  necessary  hospital  or  domlclU- 

ary  care."  „     , 

S*c.  2.  Subsection  (g)  of  section  612  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(g)  Where  any  veteran  is  In  receipt  or 
Increased  pension  or  additional  compensa- 
tion or  allowance  based  on  the  need  of  reg- 
ular aid  and  attendance  or  by  reason  of 
being  permanently  housebound,  or  who.  but 
for  the  receipt  of  retired  pay.  would  be  in 
receipt  of  such  pension,  compensation,  or 
allowance,  the  Administrator  may  furnifih 
the  veteran  such  medical  services  as  he  finds 
to  be  reasonably  necessary." 

SBC.  3.  SubsecUon  (h)  of  section  612  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  Immediately  after  the  words  "by 
reason  of  being"  the  following:  "perma- 
nently housebound  or". 

Sbc.  4.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  610  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  la  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause  (2); 
(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  cUtise  (3)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
";  and";  and  (3)  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following: 

"(4)  any  veteran  for  a  non-service-con- 
nected disability  If  such  veteran  served  in  the 
active  military  or  naval  service  In  Mexico,  on 
the  borders  thereof,  or  In  the  waters  adjacent 
thereto  during  the  period  beginning  on  May 
9.  1916,  and  ending  on  April  6,  1917." 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  provisions  of  section  20X 
of  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act 
of  1968  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  em- 
ployees of  the  Veterans'  Administration  and 
such  employees  shall  not  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  applying  the  provisions  of  such  sec- 
tion to  the  other  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  executive  branch. 

(b)  Section  4  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  amend  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  provide  nursing  home  care  and  con- 
tract hospitalization  for  certain  veterans  liv- 
ing m  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  October  21,  1968    (PubUo 


Law  90-612.  82  Stat.   1202).  is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

(c)  SubsecUons  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
odA  demanded? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  demand  a  second. 

The  "SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Teagus). 

The  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
section  1  would  provide  that  a  veteran 
who  Is  72  years  of  age  or  older  no  longer 
be  required  In  order  to  gain  admission 
to  a  Veterans'  Administration  hospital 
for  a  non-servlce-cormected  disability  to 
sign,  under  oath,  a  statement  of  inabil- 
ity to  defray  the  necessary  expenses  of 
hospital  or  domiciliary  care.  Inasmuch 
as  present  practice  relieves  all  individuals 
who  are  on  the  non-service-connected 
pension  rolls  from  filing  the  financial 
data  required  of  other  applicants,  re- 
gardless of  their  age,  and  service-con- 
nected veterans  are  admitted  as  a  matter 
of  right,  it  would  appear  that  this  section 
is  a  logical  extension  of  the  present  prac- 
tice and  one  which  can  be  described  as 
providing  imlformity  and  equity  for  our 
older  veterans. 

Section  2  authorizes  the  Administrator 
to  furnish  outpatient  care  and  such  oth- 
er medical  services  as  he  finds  to  be  rea- 
sonably necessary  to  any  veteran  who  is 
in  receipt  of  pension  or  compensation 
based  on  need  of  reguilar  aid  and  at- 
tendauice  or  who  Is  permanently  house- 
bound. Inasmuch  as  care  for  service-con- 
nected veterans  in  this  category  is  al- 
ready administered  on  the  most  liberal 
basis,  the  only  substantial  change  would 
occur  in  the  pension  field  and  Is  restricted 
to  those  individuals  who  are  the  most  se- 
verely disabled.  The  air-and-attendance 
group  is  so  helpless  or  blind  as  to  need 
the  regular  aid  and  attendance  oi  an- 
other person.  The  housebound  are  so  dis- 
abled as  to  require  them  to  remain  in 
their  homes  constantly. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has  a 
well-defined  program  of  prehospital  care 
and  posthospital  care,  developed  at  the 
urging  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  which  is,  in  effect,  outpatient 
care  providing  for  preparation  of  the  vet- 
eran prior  to  being  admitted  to  the  hos- 
pital and  followup  after  hospital  treat- 
ment. Section  2  is  a  logical,  workable,  and 
equitable  extension  of  the  existing  pro- 
gram for  an  exceptionally  needy  group  of 
disabled  veterans. 

Under  present  law,  drugs,  and  medicine 
prescribed  by  a  physician  are  furnished 
to  veterans  for  their  service-connected 
disability,  they  are  also  furnished  to  the 
veteran  during  periods  of  hospitalization 
and  during  periods  of  prehospital  and 
post  hospital  care  regardless  of  whether 
his  disability  or  disease  is  service-con- 
nected or  non-service-connected  In  char- 
acter. In  addition,  under  existing  law, 
pensioners  who  are  In  need  of  regular  aid 
and  attendance  are  furnished  drugs  and 
medicine  prescribed  by  a  physician.  Sec- 
tion 3  seeks  to  extend  this  provision  for 


furnishing  drugs  and  medicine  at  Vet- 
erans' Administration  expense  to  those 
veterans  who  are  receiving  additional 
compensation  or  pension  by  reason  of 
being  permanently  housebound.  As  in 
section  2,  it  seems  to  the  committee  that 
this  is  a  logical  extension  to  a  worthy 
group  of  disabled  veterans. 

Section  4  provides  non-service-con- 
nected medical  care  for  any  veteran  who 
served  in  the  active  military  or  naval 
service  on  the  Mexican  border  during  the 
period  beginning  on  May  9,  1916.  and 
ending  April  6,  1917.  The  committee  be- 
lieves that  this  is  but  a  long  overdue 
recognition  of  the  important  and  val- 
iant service  of  this  deserving  group  of 
veterans. 

The  limitations  imposed  by  Section  201 
of  the  Revenue  and  Expenditures  Control 
Act  of  1968 — Public  Law  90-364 — insofar 
as  they  place  a  ceiling  on  the  number  of 
employees  the  Veterans'  Administration 
may  have,  are  repealed  by  section  5  of 
this  act.  The  original  provisions  of  Pub- 
lic Law  90-364,  were  modified  by  sec- 
tion 4  of  Pubhc  Law  90-612,  by  providing 
that  the  original  limitation  on  employees 
should  not  apply  to  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration in  any  month  in  which  the 
number  of  such  employees  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  number  of  employees  employed 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  on  June 
30,  1966.  The  testimony  before  the  sub- 
committee on  hospitals  is  replete  with 
references  to  the  fact  that  the  ceiling  on 
employment  is  a  great  detriment  to  the 
successful  operation  of  the  hospital  sys- 
tem of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

During  the  past  several  years  the  in- 
troduction of  certain  medical  care  pro- 
grams has  been  planned.  These  programs 
were  specially  designed  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  veterans  receiving  hospital 
or  outpatient  care.  In  many  instances 
they  were  designed  to  afford  these  pa- 
tients the  most  up-to-date  treatment 
available. 

Included  were:  Alcohol  treatment 
units,  blind  clinics,  cardiac  catheteriza- 
tion, clinical  radloisotnpe,  day  hospitals, 
day  treatment  centers,  electron  micros- 
copy, epilepsy  centers,  foster  home  care, 
hemodialysis  units,  intensive/coronary 
care  beds,  mental  hygiene  clinics,  organ 
replacement  centers,  prosthetic  treat- 
ment centers,  psychiatric  medical  Infirm 
units,  pulmonary  emphysema  units,  pul- 
monary fimctions  unit,  reference  labs, 
speech  pathology,  stereotactic  brain  sur- 
gery, and  supwrvoltage  therapy. 

Certain  of  these,  such  as  hemodialysis 
units,  organ  replacement  centers,  and  in- 
tensive/coronary care  beds  have  life  sav- 
ing missions.  Others,  such  as  day  hos- 
pitals, day  treatment  centers,  foster 
home  care,  and  mental  hygiene  clinics, 
are  designed  to  further  improve  pro- 
grams for  the  care  of  the  psychiatrically 
disabled.  They  are  to  provide  further 
support  to  the  increasing  effort  to  re- 
duce or  prevent  hospitalization  by  pro- 
viding outpatient  care.    * 

Alcohol  treatment  centers  are  de- 
signed to  serve  a  large  and  growing  prob- 
lem and  supervoltage  therapy  is  planned 
to  offer  improved  treatment  to  veteran 
patients  with  cancer. 

During  fiscal  year  1969,  more  than  100 
of  these  programs  had  been  scheduled 
for  activation.  To  comply  with  Public 
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Law  90-3M  U  wm  necesaury  to  delMj 
them. 

The    patient-employee    ratio    of    VA 
hoq?ltal8,  1.5.  Is  approximately  one-half 
of  that  found  In  well-nin  commimlty 
hospital  facilities.  It  compares  with  a 
level  of  four  patient-employee  relation- 
ship in  the  best  facilities  operated  in 
conjunction  with  medical  schools.  Re- 
gardless of  the  amount  of  money  avail- 
able and  the  shortage  of  medical  and 
paramedical  personnel.  It  is  essential  in 
the  Judgment  of  the  committee  that  this 
personnel  ceiling  be  lifted  insofar  as  the 
Veterans'  Administration  Is  involved  if 
an  efDcient   operation  is  to   be  main- 
tained. Unless  action  of  this  sort  is  taken 
there  can  only  be  one  certain  result  and 
that  is  a  deterioration  of  medical  care 
provided  in  the  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals. 

The  committee  has  noted  with  interest 
the  following  portion  of  the  text  of  the 
Administration's  review  of  the  1970 
budget — as  inserted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  April  16.  1969,  by  the 
ctialmjfto  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee: 


Consl»t«nt  with  tb«  employment  limita- 
tion objectives,  the  President  la  aaUng  the 
Oongreea  to  repeal  section  201  o*  the  Revenue 
and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1968.  which 
impoeeea  restrictions  on  hiring  In  the  execu- 
tive branch  Th\a  Administration  Is  In  full 
agreement  with  the  objective  of  section  201. 
but  experience  administering  the  arbitrary 
formula  It  imposes  provides  ample  evidence 
that  It  Is  an  inappropriate  tool  for  achieving 
Its  objective  The  section  201  limitation  im- 
poses especially  harsh  penalties  on  agencies 
with  high  turnover  rates.  And  It  takes  inauffl- 
olent  account  ot  the  urgency  or  priorities  of 
public  s«rvlce  or  of  the  manpower  require- 
ments of  programs  the  Congress  has  approved 
since  IMS. 

It  is  clear  from  the  foregoing  that  the 
action  of  the  cwnmittee  with  respect  to 
employees  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion is  completely  in  line  with  the  plan 
to  repeal  the  mentioned  section  201  limi- 
tations with  respect  to  the  executive 
branch  as  a  whole. 

Section  1.  providing  admission  of  vet- 
erans 72  years  of  age  or  older  to  a  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospital  without 
signing  the  statement  of  inability  to  pay 
is  estimated  to  cost  something  less  than 
$1,825,000  the  first  year.  Section  2.  pro- 
viding outpatient  care  for  aid  and  at- 
tendance pensioners  and  the  housebound 
group  of  pensioners  would  cost  approxi- 
mately $9,503,000  the  first  year.  SecUon 
3,  authorizing  the  furnishing  of  drugs 
and  medicine  for  the  housebound  pen- 
sioners would  cost  $3,400,000  the  first 
year.  Section  4.  authorizing  hospital  care 
for  the  Mexican  border  veterans  Is  not 
susceptible  to  an  estimate  of  cost,  the  VA 
advises.  Section  5  would  not  result  in  any 
additional  benefit  costs. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  TEAQUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  who  sponsored 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  HJl.  693.  which  is  under 
consideration  here  today.  Not  only  do 
I  strongly  advocate  and  support  the 
purpose  of  the  bill,  to  allow  those 
veterans  aged  72  years  and  older,  to  use 
VA   hospitals    and    domlcUlary    homes. 


without  the  necessity  of  proof  of  finan- 
cial need,  but  for  another  most  impor- 
tant reason. 

That  reason  appears  on  page  3  of  the 
bill  in  section  4.  This  section  helps  a 
limited  number  of  our  American  vet- 
erans who  had  service  on  the  Mexican 
border. 

These  men  have  never  had  the  rights 
and  benefUs  that  should  have  been  due 
them  for  their  vigorous  combat  service. 
At  least,  this  legislation  will  recognize 
their  service  for  eligibility  to  use  VA 
hospitals. 

I  have  long  fought  for  this  provision 
and  others  for  these  veterans.  On  Janu- 
ary 3.  1969.  I  introduced  H.R.  583,  which 
would  permit  these  hospiUl  benefits  and 
others  not  covered  by  this  legislation. 

My  colleagues,  this  benefit  is  long 
overdue  and  I  heartily  recommend  your 
support. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Teagui)  . 

Mr.  TEAQUE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  support  this  bill  even  though  I  ques- 
tion the  wisdom  of  eliminating  the  re- 
quirement of  veterans  over  72  years  of 
age  filing  a  financial  statement  under 
oath. 

There  are  more  good  things  decidedly 
In  the  bill  than  bad  so  I  do  support  not- 
withstanding that  reservation. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  rank- 
ing Republican  on  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Dun- 
can). 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  HM.  693.  This  bill  In  Its 
amended  form  will  liberalize  the  medical 
care  and  treatment  program  for  older 
veterans  and  for  veterans  with  more  seri- 
ous disabilities.  AddlUonally.  it  will  ex- 
clude the  Veterans'  Administration  from 
the  personnel  ceilings  imposed  by  the 
Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of 
1968. 

Existing  law  requires  that  most  vet- 
erans, irrespective  of  age,  to  sign  a  state- 
ment of  inability  to  defray  the  necessary 
expense  of  hospital  or  domiciliary  care, 
prior  to  admission  to  a  VA  hospital  for 
treatment  of  a  non-service-connected 
disability.  This  is  the  so-called  paupers 
oath.  Excluded  from  this  requirement  are 
veterans  with  a  service-connected  dis- 
ability and  those  In  receipt  of  pension. 

Older  persons  who  are  eligible  for 
medicare  may  be  hospitalized  in  com- 
munity facilities  irrespective  of  their  per- 
sonal financial  circumstances  or  their 
ability  to  pay  for  the  necessary  hospital- 
ization. Section  1  of  this  bill  would  merely 
eliminate  the  execution  of  the  so-called 
pauper's  oath  in  the  case  of  a  veteran 
who  is  72  years  of  age  or  older. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  will  authorize  out- 
patient treatment  for  veterans  who,  be- 
cause of  serious  disability,  are  in  receipt 
of  an  aid  and  attendance  alJowimce  or  a 
housebound  allowance,  of  compensation 
or  pension.  To  be  eligible  for  the  aid  and 
attendance  allowance,  a  veteran  must  be 
so  helpless  or  blind  as  to  require  the  aid 
and  attendance  of  another  person.  The 
housebound  group  are  so  disabled  as  to 
require  them  to  remain  In  their  homes 
almost  constantly.  This  section  of  the 
bill  not  only  provides  a  well-deserved 
benefit  to  this  seriously  disabled  group  of 


veterans,  but  It  enables  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  provide  needed  care  and 
treatment  on  an  economical  basis  than 
would  otherwise  be  possible  in  a  hospital 
bed. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  will  permit  the 
Veterans'    Administration    to    furnish 
drugs    and    medicine    to   the   so-called 
housebound  group.  This  benefit  is  already 
available    to    the    aid    and    attendance 
group.  Its  extension  to  the  housebound 
group  is  compatible  with  the  concept  of 
providing  outpatient  care  to  this  group. 
Section  4  of  the  bill  will  authorize  non- 
service-connected  medical  care  for  veter- 
ans of  Mexican  border  service  between 
May  9,  1916,  and  April  6,  1917.  Despite 
the  arduous  nature  of  the  Mexican  bor- 
der campaign,  veterans  thereof  are  not 
classified  as  war  veterans  and  are  there- 
fore not  generally  eligible  for  Veterans' 
Administration     hospitalization.     Such 
recognition,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  long  over- 
due. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  will  exclude  the 
Veterans'  Administration  from  the  per- 
sonnel ceilings  imposed  by  section  201  of 
the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control 
Act  of  1968.  The  continued  operation  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  partic- 
ularly in  its  hospital  system,  imder  these 
restrictive  persoimel  ceilings  will  seri- 
ously hamper  its  ability  to  render  prompt 
and  high  quality  service  and  care  to  the 
Nation's  veterans.  Although  the  adminis- 
tration has  requested  the  repeal  of  this 
section  for  aU  agencies  of  Qovemment, 
the  committee  believes  that  the  situation 
requires  immediate  action  in  the  case  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 

This  bin  is  soimd  legislation  and  I  urge 
that  it  be  passed. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  the  House  Is  considering,  under 
suspension  of  the  rules,  six  bills  which 
are  of  particular  interest  to  the  veterans 
of  this  great  Nation,  and  especially  those 
veterans  who  must  receive  medical  care. 
These  six  bills  will  expand  the  medical 
care  services  which  can  be  rendered  to 
veterans  through  nursing  homes,  out- 
patient facilities,  and  State  veterans 
homes. 

In  addition,  one  bill  will  Improve  and 
make  more  effective  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration program  of  sharing  special- 
ized medical  resoiu-ces,  and  another  will 
eliminate  the  so-called  paujjer's  oath  for 
any  veteran  who  is  72  years  of  age  or 
older  and  who  seeks  to  gain  admission 
to  a  Veterans'  Administration  hospital. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  this  legislation 
and  I  am  hopeful  the  House  will  pass 
favorably  on  each  bill  today. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  HH.  693.  This  bill  will  elimi- 
nate the  so-called  pauper's  oath,  or  state- 
ment of  inability  to  pay  for  hospitaliza- 
tion, in  the  case  of  a  veteran  who  has 
reached  the  age  of  72  and  is  seeking 
admission  to  a  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital  for  treatment  of  nonservlce- 
connected  disabilities.  This  same  vet- 
eran, as  well  as  his  contemporaries  who 
had  no  military  service.  If  they  are 
covered  by  medicare  can  be  hospitalized 
in  any  community  ho^ital  irrespective 
of  financial  need.  It  is  somewhat  ridicu- 
lous to  require  a  pauper's  oath  from  a 
veteran  whose  sacrifice  during  time  of 
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war  have  maintained  the  security  of  his 
Nation. 

I  urge  that  this  bill  be  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  693,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the  point 
of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  302,  nays  3,  not  voting  127, 
as  follows : 

IRollNo.  731 
YIAS— 302 


Abbltt 
Abernetby 
Adair 
Albert 
Alexander 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Ayres 
Baring 
BeaU,  Md. 
Belcher 
Bell,  Calif. 
Bennett 
Betta 
BeviU 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Bogga 
Boland 
Bow 

BrlnUey 
Brock 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl.  N.C. 
BroyhUl.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
CabeU 
Caffery 
CahlU 
Camp 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Dei 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Collins 
Conable 
Corbett 
Corman 
Coughlln 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Daddarlo 
Daniel,  Va. 
Daniels.  N.J. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Devlne 


Dln^ell 
Donohue 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
Edmondson 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Edwards,  La. 
BUberg 
Erleeborn 
Esch 

Evins,  Tenn. 
FasceU 
Felghan 
Flndley 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  B. 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frey 

Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Oarmata 
Oaydos 
Gettys 
Olalmo 
Gibbons 
Goldwater 
Gonaalez 
GoodUng 
Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
OrllBn 
Orlffltha 
Gross 
Grover 
Ouds 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
Gchmldt 
HanJey 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Kfass. 
Hicks 
HoKan 
Holifleld 
Horton 
Hooaer 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Jacobs 
Joelson 

Johnson.  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Karth 


Kastenmeler 

Kazen     > 

Kee 

King 

Kleppe 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Long,  Md. 

Lowensteln 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFaU 
McMillan 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mallllard 
Mann 
Marsh 
Mathlaa 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Mlkva 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills 
Mlnlsh 
Iilink 
Minsball 
Mize 
MlzeU 
Mollohan 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorbead 
Morgan 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelssn 
O'Hara 
Olsen 

O'Neal,  Oa. 
O'NeUl,  Mass. 
Ottlnger 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pelly 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pickle 
Plks 
Plrnle 
Poage 
Poff 
PoUock 
Price,  m. 
Pryor,  Ark. 
PuclnsU 
Purcell 
Qule 


QulUen 

RaUsback 

RandaU 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Reld.  m. 

Relfel 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Riegle 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowdd 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Satterfleld 

Baylor 


Schadeberg 

Bchneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Sikee 

Slsk 

Skublts 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stokes 

Stiatton 

Symington 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

NATS— 8 


Tunney 

UdaU 

UUman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vandsr  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Watts 

Whalan 

Whalley 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Williams 

WUson,  Bob 

Wold 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Yates 

Yatron 

Zablockl 


Dennis  Jonas  Keith 

NOT  VOTINO— 127 


Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson. 

CalU. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Ash  brook 
Barrett 
Bates 
Berry 
Blaggi 
Elan  ton 
Blatnlk 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brooks 
Brown,  Mich. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Carey 
Celler 
Cbisholm 
Clark 
Clay 
CoUler 
Colmer 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cowger 
Culver 
Davis,  Oa. 
Dawson 
Denney 
Dickinson 

DlggB 

Dorn 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Fallon 


Farbsteln 
Fish 
Flynt 
Ford, 

William  D. 
Foreman 
Frelinghuysen 
Friedel 
Galiflanakls 
Gallagher 
GUbert 
Gray 
Oubser 
Halpem 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Harvey 
Hubert 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Jones,  Ala. 
Kirwan 
Kuykendall 
Lar.dgrebe 
Landrum 
Lennon 
Long,  La. 
Lujan 
Lukens 
McDade 
McKneally 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Martin 
Mesklll 
Michel 
Miller,  Calif. 
Morse 
Morton 
Mosher 
Moss 


Murphy,  m. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Konskl 

Pettis 

Phllbln 

Podell 

PoweU 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  Tex. 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Rivers 

Roblson 

Ronan 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Sebelius 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Thompson,  Ga. 

"neman 

tJtt 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Weicker 

Wlgglna 

Wilson. 

Charles  .H 
Winn 
Wydler 
Young 
Zlon 
Zwach 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof),  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Bates. 

Mr.  Kirwan  with  Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  MeskUl. 

Mr.  GUbert  with  Mr.  Reld  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Haljpem. 

Mr.  Blaggi  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Oubser. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  Phllbln  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Conte. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Brown  of 
Michigan. 

Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  Foreman. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Kneally. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  KuykendaU. 

Mr.  Ronan  with  Mr.  MacOregor. 


Mr.  Galiflanakls  with  Mr.  Sebelius. 

Mr.  Stubblefield  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida^ 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Farbsteln  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Burleson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  with  Mr. 
Mosher. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Price  of 
Texas.  \ 

Mr.  Moee  with  Mr.  Michel.        I 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Denney. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Scherle.  .^ 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Asbbrook. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Roblson. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Sandman. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  LuJan. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Watklns. 

Mr.  Burton  of  CaUfomla  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Adams  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr. 
Wampler. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Obey  with  Mr.  Wlnn. 

Mr.  Podell  with  Mr.  Weicker. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Preyer  of  North  CaroUna  with  Mr. 
Watson. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Smith  of  California. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mr.  Zlon. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Zwach. 

Mr.  Tleman  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Young  with  Mr.  Helstoskl. 

Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Friedel  with  Mr.  Gray. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"To  amend  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  provide  that  veterans  who  are 
72  years  of  age  or  older  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  unable  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
necessary  hospital  or  domiciliary  care, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


OUTPATIENT   CARE    FOR    CERTAIN 
SERVICE-CONNECTED  VETERANS 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (H.R.  3130)  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  may  furnish 
medical  services  for  non-service-con- 
nected disability  to  any  war  veteran  who 
has  total  disability  from  a  service-con- 
nected disability. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJl.  3130 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  subsec- 
tion (f)  of  section  612  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  where  a  veteran  of  any  war  has  a 
total  disability  permanent  In  nature  result- 
ing from  a  service-connected  disability.". 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  see- 
othi  denuuMled? 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  California.  Mr. 
^Teaker,  I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognises  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tuom) . 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  measure  would  make  available  to 
any  war  veteran  who  has  a  permanent 
total  disability  resulting  from  a  service- 
connected  disability,  complete  medical 
services,  which  In  effect  means  outpatient 
care  for  a  non-service-connected  (Us- 
ability. 

While  outpatient  treatment  for  vet- 
erans Is  restricted  to  service-connected 
disabilities,  the  prehospital  and  post- 
hospital  care  program  now  operative  in 
the  Veterans'  Administration  medical 
system — at  the  urging  of  the  Committee 
on  Vetfxans'  Affairs — applies  in  thou- 
sands ol.instances  to  non-service-con- 
nected cases.  The  "pre"  system  permits  a 
workup  prior  to  admission  to  a  hospital, 
"post"  authorizes  a  foUowup  of  the  care 
and  treatment  prescribed  in  the  hospi- 
tal. The  operation  of  the  pre-  and  post- 
hospital  care  program  was  at  one  time 
described  as  being  the  equivalent  of  the 
construction  of  three  1,000-bed  general 
hospitals. 

Despite  the  view  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration substantial  evidence  exists 
to  believe  that  the  extension  of  the  out- 
patient service  of  veterans  such  as  this 
group  would  cause  a  further  decline  in 
the  inpatient  care  program  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospital  system 
and  would  have  an  overall  effect  In  reduc- 
ing cost. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  esti- 
mates, however,  that  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation  would  cost  approxi- 
mately $8  million  the  first  year. 

The  SPEAKER  pn>  tonpore.  Hie  Cbatx 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Teaous)  . 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  re- 
quire to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee, 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee  (Mr.  Dttncan)  . 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  HR.  3130.  This  biU  will  au- 
thorize outpatient  medical  care  to  any 
totally  disabled  service  connected  veteran 
for  the  treatment  of  any  non-servlce- 
connected  disability. 

Under  existing  law,  service  connected 
veterans,  irrespective  of  the  degree  of  dis- 
ability, are  entitled  to  outpatient  treat- 
ment for  their  service-connected  disabil- 
ities only.  On  the  other  hand,  all  war 
veterans  are  entitled  to  outpatient  treat- 
ment under  the  so-called  prebed  care  and 
posthospital  care  program.  The  so-called 
prebed  care  program  in  particular  has 
made  subsequent  hospitalization  unnec- 
essary in  many  cases.  It  is  believed  that 
the  extension  of  outpatient  services  to  the 


totally  disabled  service  connected  vet- 
eran for  the  treatment  of  any  condition 
will  further  relieve  the  burden  upon  the 
Veterans'  Administration  hospitals.  Cer- 
tainly, the  ready  availability  of  outpa- 
tient treatment  on  a  timely  basis  will  in 
many  cases  make  later  hospitalization  for 
the  same  condition  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  good  legislation 
and  I  urge  that  It  be  passed. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  Hit.  3130.  and  would  also  like 
to  make  a  few  remarks  concerning  two 
other  veteran  bills  Just  considered  by 
the  House. 

HJl.  3130  would  extend  to  any  war  vet- 
em  who  has  a  permanent,  total  disability 
resulting  from  a  service-connected  disa- 
bility, complete  medical  services  includ- 
ing outpatient  care  for  a  non-servlce- 
coonected  disability. 

I  beUeve  this  step  is  an  Important  one. 
and  one  wholly  in  keeping  with  our  com- 
mitment to  provide  a  war  veteran  a 
complete  range  of  needed  medical  care. 
This  policy  is  already  being  followed  for 
a  veteran  who  has  been  hospitalized — 
regardless  of  whether  the  cause  for  the 
hospitalization  is  service  connected — and 
it  is  only  logical  that  It  would  be  provided 
in  this  Instance. 

The  two  other  measures  concern  the 
community  nursing  home  program.  The 
two  bills  extend  the  periods  of  time  au- 
thorized for  veterans  who  need  this  type 
of  care,  both  for  those  suffering  from  a 
service-connected  disability,  and  for 
those  otherwise  eligible  for  hospitaliza- 
tion. 

Just  within  the  past  year.  I  personally 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  see  the  tre- 
mendous success  of  the  community  nurs- 
ing home  program,  and  I  am  not  siu*- 
prised  that  the  statistics  released  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  reaffirm  its 
value. 

The  program  was  established  to  bene- 
fit veteran-patients  who  have  progressed 
to  the  point  that  they  no  longer  need 
hospitalization,  but  do  still  need  nursing 
care.  The  community  nursing  home  pro- 
gram enables  these  veterans  to  be  cared 
for  in  a  private  nursing  home  which  is 
close  to  their  homes  and  families,  and 
the  benefits  of  the  program  are  many. 

First,  and  most  importantly,  the  pa- 
tient is  generally  in  an  environment 
more  conducive  to  his  recovery.  I  under- 
stand this  has  been  the  most  successful 
medical  feature  of  this  program,  and  it 
is  one  which  is  certainly  worth  promot- 
ing. 

In  addition,  the  program  works  to 
conserve  medical  energies,  and  allows  VA 
hospitals  to  be  maintained  for  those  In 
greatest  need.  As  soon  as  a  patient  is 
able  to  move  to  a  nursing  home,  this  pro- 
gram encourages  Just  that. 

Finally,  I  would  note  that  this  pro- 
gram has,  in  fact,  resulted  In  a  savings 
to  the  <3ovemment.  The  general  cost  for 
care  in  a  community  nursing  home,  un- 
der contract  with  the  VA,  is  about  $16  per 
day.  This  compares  with  an  average  hos- 
pital cost  of  over  $50  per  day. 

It  is  also  Important  to  note  that  the 
nursing  homes  have  been  most  respon- 
sive to  the  program.  At  one  point,  there 
was  a  serious  question  as  to  the  applica- 


tion of  the  Service  Contract  Act  to  those 
homes  accepting  VA  patients,  but  even 
when  that  matter  was  In  doubt,  most 
homes  proceeded  to  accept  VA  patients 
whenever  requested. 

Mr.  ^leaker,  the  first  of  these  com- 
mtmlty  nursing  home  bills,  HH.  692, 
would  extend  from  6  to  9  months  the 
time  a  non-service-connected  veteran 
may  spend  in  a  private  nursing  home. 
This  amendment  will  not  affect  a  large 
number  of  veterans,  but  I  believe  it  Is  a 
reasonable  Increase  and  one  which  is 
supported  by  some  of  the  experience 
which  has  developed  under  the  program. 
The  other  bill,  HR.  2768,  would  au- 
thorize community  nursing  home  Indefi- 
nitely for  a  service-connected  disability. 
The  VA  has  indicated  strong  support  for 
this  amendment,  and  feels  It  will  work  a 
significant  relief  on  the  demands  for  VA 
hospital  facUiUes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  support 
these  bills.  The  Ideas  behind  these 
changes  are  most  worthy  and  beneficial 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  l^jeaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  HH.  3130.  This  bUl  will  ex- 
tend total  outpatient  services  for  the 
treatment  of  any  condition  to  those  vet- 
erans who  are  totally  disabled  from 
service-connected  causes. 

Under  existing  law,  these  severely  dis- 
abled veterans  are  eligible  for  treatment 
on  an  outpatient  basis  for  their  service- 
connected  conditions  only.  Considerable 
savings  will  result  in  the  long  run  if 
these  veterans  can  be  treated  on  an  out- 
patient basis  early  enough  to  forestall 
the  need  for  later  hoapltallzatlon.  Cer- 
tahily.  no  one  can  question  the  merit  of 
extending  this  added  medical  benefit  to 
those  who  became  totally  disabled  as  a 
result  of  military  service  dxulng  time  of 
war.  I  strongly  support  the  bill  and  urge 
that  it  be  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  HJl.  3130. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CARE  IN  COMMUNITY  NURSING 
HOMES 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (HJl.  692)  to  amend  section  620  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  extend 
the  length  of  time  community  nursing 
home  care  may  be  provided  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  United  States. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJl.692 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  620  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "six"  in 
tbe  last  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "nine". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  demand  a  second. 
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The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  wu  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Hie  Chair 
recognises  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  TKAOxm). 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Public  Law  88-160  authorizes  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  operate  within 
its  own  medical  system  4,000  nursing  care 
beds.  At  the  same  time  It  provided  In  sec- 


tion 620  of  title  38  authority  for  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  transfer  a  hos- 
pitalized veteran  patient  who  has  reached 
the  nursing  home  care  stage  to  a  public 
or  private  Institution  for  nursing  care  at 
Federal  expense  for  a  period  generally 
not  to  exceed  6  months.  Both  of  these 
provisions  have  had  the  desired  effect  of 
removing  from  active  hospital  beds  oper- 
ated by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
those  patients  who  no  longer  need  hos- 


pital care  but  truly  need  nursing  care. 
It  also  had  an  effect  on  reducing  the  hos- 
pital load  throughout  the  entire  Veterans' 
Administration  medical  system.  The  pro- 
gram, both  that  administered  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  as  well  as  that 
operated  In  community  nursing  homes 
under  VA  audioes,  has  worked  extremely 
well.  Statistics  on  the  operation  of  this 
program  between  January  and  June  1968 
are  shown  in  the  tables  which  I  include 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 


DISPOSITION  OF  PATIENTS  PLACED  IN  COMMUNITY  NURSING  HOMES  AT  VA  EXPENSE  BETWEEN  JANUARY  AND  JUNE  1968 


Gains,  January  to  Juiw  1968 

Losses,  January  to  DecemlMr  1968 

ToUl 

Avortg* 
ago 

Poriod  ot  servic* 

Service  connec- 
tion 

ToUl 

Community  nursing  home 
at  non-VA  expense 

World 
Warl 

World 
Warn 

Korean 

Post- 
Koroan     VIotnam 

Other 

SC  >        NSC 

Deaths      ToUl         SC       NSC 

Other' 

Total 

4,999 

67 

2.898 

1,763 

92 

21              28 

197 

954     4,045 

4,974 

568      1,470         302      1.168 

2,936 

t 


Alabama. 
Arizona.. 
Arkansas. 
California 

Colorado -. 

Connecticut 1. 

District  of  Columbia 4. 

DeiaiMro 

Florida... 
Georgia.. 
IdalM.... 
Illinois... 
Indiana.. 

Iowa 

Kansas... 
Kentucliy. 
Louisiana 
Maine.... 
Maryland 


t: 


Michigan 

MInnMOta 

Mississippi 

Missouri , 

Montana .. 

Nabrasiia 

Nevadi 

New  Hampaiilre. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

NewYorti 

North  CaroNna. 
North  Dakota.. 

Ohk) 

Oklahoma 

Oregon. 


78 

161 

107 

346 

73 

68 

22 

19 

353 

82 

21 

404 

72 

147 

53 

143 

83 

29 

36 

219 

10 

228 

30 

63 

21 

S2 


69 
69 
67 
64 
69 
72 
61 
69 
69 
66 
72 
67 
66 
73 
67 
69 
64 
72 
65 
64 
71 
69 
71 
63 
73 
72 


45 
96 
61 

140 

47 

41 

6 

12 

191 
42 
13 

246 
46 
98 
28 
83 
50 
23 
20 

159 
7 

160 
23 
35 
17 
34 


27 

47 

39 
153 

21  . 

21 

13 

5 

120 

34 
7  . 
146 

23 

43 

24  . 

49 

30 
5 

15 

57 

3  . 
64 

5 
27 

4  . 
IS 


2 
3 
2 
17 


4 

11 
4 

31 
3 
5 
2 
1 

36 
3 
1 
4 
1 
3 


13 
30 
28 
85 
17 
15 

6 

3 

66 
15 

■54" 
8 

21 

11 

31 
6 
3 
6 

55 


63 
6 

14 
3 
6 


65 

131 
79 

261 
56 
53 
16 
16 

287 
67 
21 

350 
64 

126 
42 

112 
77 
26 
30 

164 
10 

165 
24 
49 
18 
46 


78 

161 

107 

346 

73 

68 

20 

19 

3(9 

82 

21 

404 

72 

146 

53 

142 

83 

29 

36 

219 

10 

228 

30 

63 

21 

52 


18 

30 

12 

34 

10 

15 

1 

1 

48 

6 

2 


19 
43 

81 
30 
27 
7 
3 
11 
58 


3 
6 

23 
8 
8 
1 
1 
2 

10 


16   m 

37      B 

581  r 

22, 
19 

6 

2 


41 
88 
14 


8 

18 
3 

26 
8 
2 
3 

16 
2 

29 
6 
7 


16 

82 

36 

48 

tt 

21 

221 

166 

1 S9 

Pennsylvania J 210 


Puerto  Rico. 
Rhode  Isiend... 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.. 

Tennessee 

Texas. 

Utah 


33 
44 
68 

IS 

if? 


69 
70 
66 
71 
64 
69 
66 
66 
68 
68 
69 
67 
68 
69 
67 
68 
72 


11 
58 
20 
33 
37 
16 

112 
74 
32 

125 
21 
21 
47 
9 
89 

178 
6 


5. 
21  . 

1 
14 
44 

4 
97 
69 
24 
73 

9  . 
21 
47 

6 
70 
121 

1 


11 
.... 


7 
11 
2 
8 
2 
2 
2 


8 
1 
6 
9 
19 
3 

53 

30 

10 

57 

5 

4 

6 

5 

33 

47 

1 


8 

81 

30 

39 

69 

18 

168 

136 

49 

153 

28 

40 

62 

10 

133 

270 

6 


16 

70 

36  . 

48 

88 

21 
218 
166 

59 
210 

33 

44 

68 

IS 

166 

317 

7 


13 


12  .. 

12 

145 

19 

126 

30 

4 

26 

39 

5 

34 

30 

8 

?2 

38 

6 

3? 

22  .. 

22 

9 

2 

7 

10 

1 

9 

6  .. 

6 

106 

31 

75 

8 

2 

6 

19 

2 

17 

6. 

""4 

6 

12 

11 

5 

3 

2 

18  . 

18 

i    282 

36 

'   46 

243 

76 
7 

259 
34 
89 
20 
78 
53 
18 
23 

203 


93 
16 
37 
IS 
32 


1 
14 

1  . 
25 
25 
14 
21 

3  . 

8 

8 

5 

40 
28 

3 


5 
18 
26 


3 
14 
17 


69 

16 
28 
91 


22 
5 
4 

32 


47 
11 
25 
59 


12 
26 

6 
27 
136 

3 


2 

3 

1 

6 

24 


10 
23 

5. 
21 
112 

3 


11 

39 

31 

29 

48 

20 

124 

125 

17 

98 

30 

24 

34 

4 

99 

153 

1 


Virginia 

Washington 

f 

....    i« 

117 

65 
65 
62 
70 
72 

83 
57 
49 
95 
2  .. 

54 

43 
IS 
47 

3 

9  .... 
1 
2  ... 

1  ... 

■■"'i'... 

...... 

7 
5 
2 
3 

41 

22 

9 

19 

1 

107 
95 
59 

128 

1 

148 
116 
68 
147 
2  ... 

11 
19 
2 
14 

68 
29 
44 
71 
1  . 

21 
5 
5 

11 

47 
24 
39 
60 
I 

69 

68 

West  Vfrginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

;;;;;;!;;;;;:; 

68 

....       147 
2 

21 
62 

1 

■  Includes  patients  with  seivict-connwted  disabilities  hospitalized  lor  non-service-connected       >  Includes  patients  whose  benefits  have  expired  or  who  have  obtained  maximum  nursing  home 
disabilities.  I  care  benefits,  and  who  were  discharged  to  a  VA  hospital,  domiciliary,  restoration  center,  or  other 

I  outplacement  other  than  a  nursing  home. 

VA  PATIENTS  PLACED  IN  COMMUNITY  NURSING  HOMES  AT  VA  EXPENSE,  JANUARY  TO  JUNE  1968,  WHOSE  CARE  WAS  EXTENDED  BEYOND  6  MONTHS 

[By  number  of  months  extended) 


Total 


1  month 


2  months 


3  months 


4  months 


5  months 


6  months 


Total I ■     I  28 

Distrkt  ot  Columbia 

Florida , 

Iowa , 

Kentucky > 

Maryland : 1 

New  Jersey , 12 

Ohio 3 

Tennessee 1 

Texas 1 

Washington 1 

West  Virginia 1 


18 


2  

2 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1  

1  

12 
3 
1 
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PiUmIs  placed  in  coimnuntty  i«r*jn|  koiiMs,  fitctl  ymt  19M 


PMlMti  In  commitnlty  nunini  homes  Oct  31, 196S, 
cart  bayond  6  moflths 


PaUairts  raqulrini  CNH  cara  during  1961  not  tffacted 
bacausa— 


VA  axpansa 


ExpanM  othar  than  VA 


Raqulrad 


Numbtr 


Par  diam 
cost 


Total    Madicara    Medicaid      Othar      Total 


Not 
required 


Will 
need 


May 


Additkwal 

months 

required 


ToUl 


Required 
level  of 
care  un- 
available 


CNH  not 
available 


CNH 
rejected 
by 
patient       Other 


TeM. 


t.ai3 


4.712 


903 


(34     2,975     3,lt7 


702      1,927 


53t 


17.621     2.924 


810 


369 


815 


930 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut... 

Delaware „ 

District  ol  Columbia. 

Florida 

Gaoriia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa  

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Mama 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota.^ 

Mnsissippl „ 

Missouri..-.-: 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  HampsMr* 

New  Jersey 

Now  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  DakoU 

Ohio 

OklahoMM 

Oracon 

Pennsylvania 

Puerto  Rico 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

.  tJtah 

Vermont.... ... 

Virginia.. . 

Wuhington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming . 


123 
279 
263 
879 

131 
176 
27 
62 
513 
177 
33 

e3 

68 

239 
243 

92 
158 

61 

82 
424 

SO 
308 

65 
1S6 

22 
111 


$11.68 
11.78 
11.  CZ 
1X18 
11.96 
12.00 
11.75 
11.93 
11.64 
11.38 
11.06 
11.78 
12.00 
11.79 
9.72 
11.35 
11.68 
11.74 
12.33 
11.46 
12.36 
11.20 
11.90 
11.81 
11.32 
11.67 


15 

71 

51 

249 

108 

59 

376 

2a 

79 

349 

62 

86 

70 

40 

251 

468 

11 


12.00 
11.46 
11.90 
15.49 
11.99 
11.20 
11.53 

9.99 
10.45 
12.67 
10.95  . 
11.99 
12.19 
10.82 
12.27 
11.46 

8.30 


32 

73 

249 

656 

82 

36 

10 

32 

72 

78 

23 

93 

72 

118 

238 

15 

81 

17 

43 

104 

161 

96 

70 

133 

30 

118 

13 

6 

26 

32 

185 

38 

26 

133 

81 

ISO 
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8 

24 

2 

239 

18 

13 

4 

7 

29 

16 

4 

29 

15 

21 

22 

10 

10 

2 

2 

27 

38 

13 

7 

13 
10 
9 


227 

12 

3 


10 


40 


15 
5 
9 
9 
1 

29 


10 
22 
68 

28 

13 

29 

6 


122 
220 
116 
209 
8 


11.31 
11.15 
11.12 
12.00 
8.50 


7 

13 

42 

49 

313 

291 

13 

54 

208 

70 

96 

24 


2 

8  ... 

2 

1 

29 

72 

6  ... 

7 

2 

11  ... 

18 

42 

61 

6 

22 

28 

4  ... 

2 

1 

8 

8 

31 

23 

25 

17 

4  ... 

10 

2 

55 

28 

2  ... 

6 

65 

1 

24 
49 

247 
190 

52 

20 
6 

IS 

43 

22 

19 

49 

52 

81 

207 

4 

42 

IS 

31 

55 

55 

S5 

50 

91 

14 
109 

11  . 

6 

IS 
29 
84 
32 
17 
122 
21 
93 
50 


18 
104 

95 
272 

17 

114 

8 

29 
206 

69 

S6 
246 

31 

17 

43 

25 

55 

13 

24  . 
147 

31 
233 

16 

33 
5 

25 


4 
43 

7 
M 

10 
54 

6 
10 
63 

7 


55 
5 
7 
2 

16 
3 
4 


8 

29 
5 
6 
6 
4 
1 


12 
48 

76 

136 

7 

49 

2 

10 

67 

51 

56 

159 

13 

8 

41  . 

5 

52 

9  . 

23 

88 

2  . 

203 

9 

19 

1  . 

23 


2 
13 
12 
88 


a 


3 

76 
11 


32 
13 
2 


I 
51 


25 

1 
8 


168 
468 

972 

1.769 

84 

566 

24 

156 

1,062 

192 

672 

1,764 

240 

682 

492 

90 

624 

54 

83 

1.764 

192 

30 

36 

78 

12 

208 


83 

24 

145 

373 

14 


245 
1 


16 


28 
13 
36 
62 
5 


45 

5 

109 

50 

8 


3 

10 

42 

33 

259 

249 

9 

42 

125 

68 

25 

23 


11 
38 

16 

50 

37 

8 

143 
52 
95 

216 

13 

28 

16 

5 

148 

115 

1 


11 
15 

3 
10 

6 

3 
62 

6 


16 

8 

36 

29 
4 
47 
46 


7 
5 

4 

2 

1 

34 


3 

87  " 

5 

74 

108 

34 

12  .. 

1 

5 

14 

9 

2 

14  .. 

3 

2  .. 

28 

94 

26 

10 

92 

13 

264 
32 

164 

112 
51 

404 

552 
12 

920 
3 

276 

90 

24 

1,404 

434 
12 


20 
21 
43 

1 

127 

10 

9 
186 
33 
65 
19 
85 
55 
31 
36 
35  . 
52 

4 
42 

4  . 
13  . 
98 
32 
331 
79  . 
14 
82  . 


20 

5 

18 


17 

2 

4 
33 
19 
16 

4 
21 
36 
22  . 
16  . 


U 
1 
1 
8 

5 

10 
2 
7 
2 


28 


7 
IS 

1 
31 

2 

4 
67 

1 
20 

8 

1 

3 

S 

5 
22 
20 

1  . 

3 


68 

S 


41 

6 

47 


6 

141 

17 

3 

1 


2 
17 
18 
83 
34 

1 
55 


78 

8 
16 

5 

56 
14 

4 
IS 

9 
20 

'io 

4 

11 
40 

2 

60 
28 

4 
26 


5 

154 

23 

4 

6 

57 

35 

93 

27 


25 
12 

1 

2 
14 

1 
55 

6 


20 
3 
2 
1 

6 

3 

10 


5 

45 

8 

1 
3 

24 
20 
19 
11 


12 
8 
16 


26 

118 

28 

70 

1 


13 

24 

6 

2 

1 


7 

76 
11 
60 


6 

18 
11 
8 


174 
60 

112 
36 


S3 
90 
57 
130 
24 


11 
8 
9 

38 


8 

6 

6 

41 


10 
21 
32 
38 
8 


24 
55 
10 
13 
16 


Source:  "Operations  o»  Veterans'  Administration  Hospital  and  Medical  Program."  House  Committee  Print  No.  1.  91$t  Cong..  1st  seas. 


Particular  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  figures  Indicating  that  for  a  6-month 
period  only  28  patients  had  to  be  ex- 
tended beyond  the  basic  6-month  period. 
It  thus  seems  that  the  purpose  of  this 
bill:  namely,  to  extend  the  period  In 
which  a  veteran  may  be  treated  in  a 
nursing  home  at  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion expense  from  6  to  9  months,  is  a 
most  desirable  measure  which  cost  would 
be  minimal  in  view  of  the  benefit  re- 
ceived. The  experience  and  statistics 
quoted  above  support  this  extension  of  3 
months. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  esti- 
mates that  the  cost  for  the  first  year 
would  be  approximately  $5,954,000. 

At  this  point  I  Include  a  telegram  from 
the  Veterans  of  World  War  I: 

Washington.  D.C.. 

May  29.  1969. 
Hon.  Oldt  E.  TKagttx. 

Chairman.    House   Committee   on    Veteran*' 
Affairs.  Washington,  D.C.: 

TtklB  la  to  advi8«  of  the  strong  support  of 
the  Veterans  of  World  War  I  U.S.A.  for  HJl. 
692  and  H.R.  693.  HJl.  693  badly  needed  to 
extend  the  period  of  nursing  care  fn»n  S  to  9 
months  for  those  veterans  In  community 
nursing  homee.  H.R.  693  will  permit  all  World 
War  I  veterans  to  enter  a  VA  hospltail  with- 


out signing  oath  of  InablUty  to  pay.  0\ir  aver- 
age age  U  76  and  thU  provision  Is  badly 
needed.  We  support  the  provision  of  the  bill 
which  provides  drugs  for  housebound  vet- 
erans and  applaud  the  committee  for  Includ- 
ing veterans  with  Mexican  border  service  for 
eligibility  for  hospital  care.  The  provision  to 
repeal  the  personnel  celling  on  VA  has  our 
wholehearted  support  and  Is  badly  needed  If 
the  VA  medical  program  Is  to  maintain  a 
proper  level  of  quality  care. 

ViCTOB  V.  MnxKB, 
National  Commander.  Veterans  of  World 
War  One. 

• 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Roberts)  ,  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee  who  listened  to  all  of 
the  testimony,  so  that  he  may  give  the 
House  an  explanation  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  In  the  role  which  I  played  In  the 
Subcommittee  on  Intermediate  Care 
headed  by  our  late  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee,  Mr.  Everett, 
which  led  to  the  enactment  of  Public 
Law  88-450. 

One  of  the  features  of  that  law  author- 
ized the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
place  In  community  nursing  homes  pa- 
tients who  had  been  In  Veterans'  Admin- 


istration hospitals,  in  most  Instances  for 
a  considerable  period  of  time,  for  6 
months  of  care  in  a  communty  nursing 
home  at  the  expense  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  The  program  has  worked 
extremely  well.  The  nursing  homes  have 
been  cooperative  in  meeting  the  stand- 
ards and  conditions  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, and  this  feature  of  Public 
Law  88-450  has  relieved  the  Veterans' 
Administration  of  considerable  pressure 
and  permitted  an  increase  in  the  general 
medical  and  surgical  turnover  rate. 

Hospital  costs  in  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration today  range  as  high  as  $50  per 
day  and  on  an  average  approximate  $40. 
In  contrast,  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  may  only  pay  a  maximum 
of  $16.50  per  day  for  nursing  home  care. 
The  savings  are  obvious. 

The  bill  which  I  am  happy  to  support 
today  extends  the  6-month  period  to  9 
months  during  which  time  a  patient  may 
be  maintained  in  a  community  nursing 
home  at  the  expense  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  It  seems  a  logical  step 
forward,  and  it  was  supported  throughout 
the  hearings  which  were  held  over  a  pe- 
riod of  8  days  in  the  months  of  April  and 
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May  of  this  year.  The  measure  was  con- 
ceived by  the  veterans  of  World  War  I, 
and  received  the  support  of  all  the  vet- 
enoB'  organizations. 

It  was  approved  unanimously  in  the 
subcommittee  and  unanimously  out  of 
the  full  committee.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  support  this  measure. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  What  standards  are  appli- 
cable to  these  community  nursing  homes? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  The  VA  has  a  complete 
set  of  standards  that  provide  they  must 
be  acceptable  to  the  VA.  They  are  highly 
acceptable.  The  nursing  homes  take  care 
of  these  eligible  veterans  in  really  bet- 
ter shape  in  many  cases  than  they  would 
be  taken  care  of  in  a  hospital,  because 
they  are  where  their  families  can  come 
to  see  them.  It  is  a  highly  satisfactory 
arrangement.  They  do  have  to  meet  those 
criteria.  There  is  no  problem  with  that 
at  all.  They  have  to  have  registered  nurses 
and  doctors  available. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  sufficient  numbers  to 
provide  quality  care  for  our  veterans? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  is  assur- 
ing the  Members  of  the  House  that  the 
community  nursing  homes  are  equipped 
to  take  care  of  veterans  with  the  same 
facilities  or  with  comparable  facilities 
that  they  have  in  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration hospitals. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  In  fact,  I  think  the 
committee  would  be  almost  unanimous 
in  saying  that  most  of  the  veterans,  after 
they  have  had  their  surgery  and  are  in 
a  recovery  period,  would  prefer  to  be  at 
home  or  be  in  B  nursing  home  than  be 
in  a  medical-surgical  hospital. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  add  that,  from  my  ex- 
perience, the  standards  are  very  high. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  want  the  as- 
siutmce  of  the  committee  that  they  are 
not  being  moved  out  anywhere  to  sub- 
standard conditions  for  care. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  The  committee 
can  certainly  assure  the  gentleman  that 
that  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  and  his  conmilttee  for  bring- 
ing this  measure  up,  but  there  is  an- 
other bill  pending  in  the  gentleman's 
committee  which  provides  for  the  volun- 
tary payment  over  and  above  the  $16.50 
by  relatives,  friends,  organizations, 
States  or  municipal  governments,  or  by 
the  veterans  themselves,  who  are  willing 
to  make  such  overpayments.  As  the  gen- 
tleman knows,  particularly  in  Hawaii 
and  Alaska,  $16.50  is  not  sufficient.  You 
just  cannot  find  any  day-care  center 
which  will  take  in  a  vetertm  for  $16.50  a 
day.  The  bill  which  I  introduced  would 
not  cost  the  Federal  Government  one 
penny  more.  It  would  merely  allow  a  vet- 
eran who  would  otherwise  be  denied  the 
needed  care,  to  be  placed  in  a  nursing 


home  through  the  generosity  of  friends 
or  of  the  State  government  or  of  the 
municipality.  Can  the  gentleman  tell  us 
whether  his  committee  is  going  to  report 
that  bill  out? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  I  think 
his  bill  has  merit,  but  I  would  like  to 
yield  to  someone  on  the  subcommittee 
that  has  listened  to  the  testimony. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Unfortunately,  Alaska 
and  Hawaii  being  high-cost  areas,  we 
simply  have  not  been  able  to  arrange  a 
contract  within  the  rate  which  has  been 
established  for  this  purpose.  I  think  we 
are  going  to  have  to  have  some  more 
hearings  before  we  are  in  a  position  to 
recommend  to  the  House  an  exemption 
from  the  existing  rates.  It  is  my  personal 
opinion  that  ultiihately  we  will  be  able 
to  work  out  something  for  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. As  the  gentleman  knows,  I  did  ap- 
pear before  the  subcommittee  of  which 
he  is  a  member  and  at  that  time  it  was 
Indicated  that  perhaps  further  hearings 
were  necessary  to  get  the  viewpoints  of 
the  administration.  I  woiild  deeply  ap- 
preciate it  if  the  gentleman,  the  chair- 
man of  the  whole  committee,  will  see  to 
it  that  the  subcommittee  carries  on  that 
hearing,  because  as  it  is,  the  law  is  no 
good  for  Hawaii  or  Alaska.  While  it  is  of 
benefit  to  veterans  in  the  other  48  States, 
veterans  in  Hawaii  and  Alaska  get  no 
benefit  because  of  the  high  cost  prevail- 
ing in  those  two  States.  The  bill  which  I 
introduced  would  not  cost  the  Federal 
taxpayer  a  single  permy  more.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentlemtrn's  efforts  in 
this  regard. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  The  gentle- 
man is  aware  that  the  committee  has  had 
a  continuing  interest.  We  did  pass  a  bill 
at  the  last  session  of  the  Congress,  I  be- 
lieve it  was  the  gentleman's  bill,  which 
gave  Alaska  and  Hawaii  certain  excep- 
tions. The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
assures  me  that  they  are  still  considering 
the  bill. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  does 
the  expense  per  bed  operation  in  the 
nursing  home  compare  with  the  per  bed 
operation  in  the  hospital? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  It  is  about 
$16.40  as  against  $40  in  a  VA  general 
hospital. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  The  result  of  this  leg- 
islation would  be  to  provide  service 
needed  for  veterans  and  at  the  same 
time  save  the  Government  some  money? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  That  is  very 
true.  It  has  had  a  tremendous  effect  on 
the  availability  of  beds  in  our  hospital 
system  for  veterans  acutely  ill. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 


Mr.  PEHPEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  if  I  im- 
derstand  correctly,  this  bill  provides  that 
a  veteran,  who  has  been  in  the  hospital 
and  whose  condition  is  improving,  can  be 
put  in  a  nursing  home,  and  he  can  stay 
in  that  nursing  home  for  9  months  in- 
stead of  6  months  as  previously  provided? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  What  I  wish  to  ask  the 
able  gentleman  is  this.  Suppose  a  veteran 
becomes  old  and  disabled  and  is  not  par- 
ticularly ill  with  any  emergency  illness, 
but  he  is  nevertheless  old  and  feeble  and 
disabled.  He  has  not  been  in  the  hospital 
and  the  hospital  will  not  take  him  be- 
cause he  is  a  chronic  case  and  not  an 
emergency  case.  What,  if  any,  provision 
is  there  in  the  law  now  for  taJdng  care 
of  that  veteran  in  either  a  veterans  hos- 
pital as  long  as  he  lives  or  in  a  nursing 
home  as  long  as  he  lives  and  continues 
to  be  disabled? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  This  is  the 
thing  we  did  in  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  and 
we  have  not  reached  the  point  where  we 
can  take  care  of  that  situation  generally. 
I  would  guess  further  down  the  road  it 
will  probably  happen.  Right  now  we  can- 
not handle  that  kind  of  load  in  the  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  The  reason  why  I  ask 
the  question  is  because  I  have  a  feeling — 
and  I  am  sure  it  must  be  shared  by  many 
other  Members — that  one  of  the  prob- 
lems which  will  be  increasingly  facing  us 
today  with  both  veterans  and  civilians  is 
that  type  of  case :  the  chronically  ill  per- 
son, usually  as  the  result  of  old  age,  who 
is  not  eligible  for  a  domiciliary  home  be- 
cause he  is  not  ambulatory  and  who  is 
not  eligible  for  a  nursing  home  because 
he  has  not  been  in  a  hospital.  And  we  do 
not  have  today,  other  than  State  and 
local  welfare  or  charity,  any  provision  to 
take  care  of  that  gentleman. 

I  understand  our  distinguished  col- 
league has  a  bill  giving  further  services 
to  the  service-connected  disabled,  but  I 
want  to  ask  the  able  gentleman — and  I 
know  he  has  already  given  consideration 
to  the  problem — If  he  will  continue  to 
give  consideration  to  the  veteran,  and  we 
hope  the  civilian  also,  with  respect  to 
taking  care  of  the  permanently  disabled, 
maybe  to  provide  care  in  a  nursing  home 
through  other  than  charity. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  think  these 
hearings  comprising  over  1,400  pages 
would  prove  the  committee,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Haley),  has  had  complete 
hearings. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  answer  to 
the  statement  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida,  much  of  which  I  agree  with,  I 
think  it  is  obvious  that  many  of  the 
patients  in  veterans  hospitals  can  re- 
ceive ample  treatment  in  nursing  homes 
and  at  a  much  lower  cost  than  is  now 
required  in  the  veterans  hospital.  But 
the  fact  is  that  under  the  regular  VA 
program,  the  Veterans'  Administration 
has  4.000  nursing  home  beds  available 
for  use  for  that  very  purpose,  in  addition 
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to  wh«t  Is  proTlded  In  the  leglslftUon  now 
before  the  Houm.  Is  that  not  correct,  I 
ask  the  gentleixum  from  Texas? 

Mr  TKAODE  of  Texas.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Public  Law  88-450  did, 
as  the  gentleman  has  suggested,  author- 
ized the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
operate  as  many  as  4,000  nursing  care 
beds.  As  of  April  30.  the  average  dally 
census  In  these  beds  was  3.769.  The  same 
public  law  authorised  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  place  In  community  nurs- 
ing homes  veterans  who  needed  nursing 
care  and  the  average  dally  census  as  of 
April  30.  for  this  type  of  care  was  2.947. 

Mr.  JONAS.  That  is  true.  I  want  to 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Texas  If  It  Is 
not  a  fact  that  the  Administrator  now 
has  authority,  In  his  discretion,  to  extend 
the  period  of  time  a  veteran  can  be  cared 
for  In  a  commimlty  nursing  home  beyond 
6  months. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  That  is  true. 
But  he  has  used  It  only  In  the  most  severe 
cases. 

There  ware  only  28  such  instances  in 
the  first  6  months  of  1968. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Would  this  bill  make  it 
automatic  and  a  requirement  that  the 
period  be  extended  from  6  to  9  months? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  This  would  give 
the  Administrator  authority  to  determine 
If  the  man  should  be  extended.  Actually 
doctors  at  the  VA  hospital  estimate  the 
length  of  time  a  veteran  will  need  nursing 
care. 

Mr.  JONAS.  He  has  that  authority  now. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Well,  he 
wanted  an  Indication,  or  more  liberal 
authority  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  to  yield  to 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  to 
conunent  on  that. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  said,  the  Adminis- 
trator has  the  authority  now  to  extend 
this  time,  and  he  seems  to  be  reluctant 
to  use  it.  He  thinks  he  needs  a  little 
broader  authority. 

I  reiterate  what  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  said  just  a  moment  ago.  that  he 
only  extended  that  to  28  veterans.  I  be- 
lieve, in  the  last  year.  If  he  needs  a  little 
broader  authority.  I  think  this  will  give 
it  to  him. 

Mr.  JONAS.  The  reason  why  I  raised 
the  question  Is  I  did  not  construe  his 
letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
as  seeking  any  broader  authority.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  his  letter  Indicates  that 
the  Veterans'  Administration  Is  opposed 
to  this  bill.  I  was  trying  to  find  out  why 
the  VA  would  oppose  it.  I  now  find  my 
opinion  confirmed  that  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  has  the  exact 
authority  that  is  provided  for  in  this 
bllL 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  doubt  there 
Is  a  Member  of  the  House  who  Is  more 
aware  of  how  this  kind  of  thing  operates 
than  the  gentleman  who  has  been  speak- 
ing. The  gentleman  well  knows  what 
happens  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government.  We  sent  68  hospital  bills 
down  there,  and  all  but  two,  suggested  by 
the  VA,  came  back  negative.  It  was  not 
the  VA  that  was  negative:  it  was  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Probably  the  rest 
of  our  bills  will  come  back  negative.  I  do 
not  think  they  will  approve  a  bill  that 
costs  a  dime. 


Mr.  JONAS.  The  letter  I  read  in  the 
report  was  signed  by  W.  J.  Driver,  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Which  was 
cleared  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
which  had  to  so  clear.  The  Administrator 
is  not  allowed  to  send  one  up  that  Is  not 
cleared.  The  gentleman  is  aware  of  that. 
Mr.  JONAS.  I  was  trying  to  find  out 
the  basis  on  which  the  legislation  was 
needed.  The  Administrator  says  he  has 
authority  to  do  exactly  what  is  in  the 
legislation. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  talk  with  the  VA  officials  pri- 
vately he  will  find  out  they  are  for  this 
legislation,  and  they  were  told  by  the 
Biireau  of  the  Budget  to  be  against  It. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield?  i 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee, 
who  also  has  worked  hard  on  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  At  the  present  time  a 
veteran  cannot  get  more  than  6  months 
care,  unless  he  wants  to  go  through  all  of 
the  redtape  and  all  the  way  to  the  top 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  and 
then  he  can  get  it  extended  to  9  months. 
This  automatically  would  give  It  to  him 
without  all  of  this  difficulty  of  going  all 
the  way  to  the  top. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  But  he  has  to 
be  found  medically  to  need  it. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Who  will  pass  on  It.  if  he 
automatically  will  get  the  extension? 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  That  is  a  medical  de- 
termination by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. 

Mr.  JONAS.  WUl  he  not  have  to  make 
the  same  application  and  go  through 
the  same  redtape? 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  That  will  be  determined 
by  the  VA  doctor  where  he  happens  to 
be  located,  where  they  put  him  in  the 
nursing  home. 

As  the  chairman  has  said,  it  has  been 
true  that  the  Veterans'  Administration 
has  declined  a  lot  of  worthy  cases,  that 
I  know  of. 

lii.  JONAS.  I  am  not  arguing  against 
the  bill.  But  I  believe  the  membership 
of  the  House  ought  to  know  that  with 
respect  to  this  bill,  and  the  one  we  had 
a  roUcall  vote  on  earlier  today,  that  Mr. 
Driver,  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, states  that  the  VA  opposes  the 
bills.  As  to  the  previous  bill,  Mr.  Driver 
stated  that  the  VA  opposed  it  because  it 
was  discriminatory  and  not  because  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  opposed  It.  I  think 
the  membership  of  the  House  ought  to 
realize  that  this  legislation  Is  opposed 
by  the  VA,  according  to  Mr.  Driver's 
letter. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Does  the  gen- 
tleman think  our  committee  should 
wait  and  do  nothing,  just  wait  for  the 
executive  branch  to  tell  us  what  to  do? 
I  believe  these  1,400  pages  of  hearings 
proves  that  the  subcommittee  really 
worked  on  this,  and  knows  what  it  is 
doing.  I  have  a  lot  more  faith  in  them 
than  something  coming  from  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  We  are  not  going  to  sit 
still  and  wait  for  the  executive  branch 
to  tell  us  what  to  do. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  do  not  advocate  that  you 
do  that  or  that  you  follow  every  recom- 
mendation of  the  administration  or  that 


you  take  an  adverse  position  when  the 
administration  opposes  something;  but 
I  was  just  trying  to  find  out  in  what  re- 
spect this  particular  bill  would  change 
existing  law  when  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  has  already  stated  in 
his  letter  that  he  had  authority  to  what 
the  bill  authorizes. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Yes.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  What  would  happen 
at  the  present  time  Is  that  they  take  a 
fellow  at  the  expiration  of  the  6-montii 
period  back  from  a  community  nursing 
home  to  a  medical  and  surgical  hospital 
and  put  him  in  a  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospital.  They  put  him  back  there 
for  a  6-month  tour,  which  is  something 
that  they  do  not  have  to  do.  That  Is  what 
we  are  trying  to  avoid  by  making  it  a 
volimtary  situation. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  KR.  692. 
and  other  bills  on  the  House  Calendar 
today,  would  liberalize  hospital  services 
for  veterans,  especially  for  veterans  of 
World  War  I,  and  I  am  for  Just  that. 

My  voting  record  shows  that  I  believe 
in  economy,  but  in  my  opinion,  during  re- 
cent years  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has 
been  too  strict  with  veterans  hospitals, 
and  those  of  us  in  Congress  need  to  let 
the  Veterans'  Administration  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  President 
know  how  we  feel  in  regard  to  providing 
hospitalization  for  needy  veterans  in  vet- 
erans hospitals  and  nursing  homes. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  not  only  In  the  in- 
terest of  veterans,  but  it  is  in  the  national 
interest  and  in  the  Interest  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam  and  in  the  interest  of  any  fu- 
ture wars  in  which  we  may  engage  that 
veterans  who  meet  the  financial  test  and 
who  need  hospitalization  be  provided  the 
medical  care  needed  as  veterans  In  a  vet- 
erans facility  with  dignity  and  not  be 
£ent  to  local  welfare  departments. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  the  average 
veteran  Is  not  getting  something  for 
iK>thing.  He  paid  a  price  for  the  hospital- 
ization which  he  may  need  and  may  have 
to  seek. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  got  the  impression  a 
moment  ago  that  something  was  said 
that  we  are  actually  saving  money  In 
this  bill.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to 
page  7  of  the  report  where,  if  I  under- 
stand correctly  what  the  Administrator 
is  saying  In  his  letter  that  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  referred  to,  he 
said  there  will  be  an  additional  cost  In 
the  next  5  fiscal  years  resulting  from 
this  legislation  that  will  total  about  $37 
million.  I  wonder  how  that  corresponds 
with  the  money-saving  suggestion 
which  was  made  here  before. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  <Mr.  Roberts) 
for  an  explanation  of  this. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Each  person  occupy- 
ing (me  of  these  immediate-care  beds 
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would  be  in  a  medical-surgical  hospital 
bed,  which  would  cost  us  $40  to  $50  a 
day  rather  than  a  maximum  of  $16.60 
a  day.  So  for  every  dollar  of  cost  that 
you  are  spending  in  tlUs  way  you  are 
spending  about  20  times  as  much.  Each 
of  those  people  has  to  be  put  in  there 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration.  They 
can  put  them  in  a  medical-surgical  bed 
for  $40  to  $50  a  day  or  put  them  In  a 
local  nursing  home  for  only  $16.50. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  this  extends  the  nursing  home  pe- 
riod, does  it  not? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Yes.  But  that  is  the 
period  I  made  just  before  this.  If  he  is 
still  in  after  6  months  and  he  needs  the 
medical  care,  then  they  put  him  back 
into  a  medical-surgical  bed  for  1  day. 
That  Is  all  that  Is  required.  That  is  to 
keep  him  in.  And  then  they  put  him 
back  in  for  another  6-month  period. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  HH.  692.  This  bill  will  ex- 
tend the  length  of  time  community  nurs- 
ing home  care  may  be  generally  provided 
for  veterans  from  its  present  6  months  to 
9  months. 

Under  existing  law,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Veterans'  Administration  is  authorized 
to  transfer  a  hospitalized  veteran-pa- 
tient who  has  received  maximum  hospi- 
tal care  but  Is  still  in  need  of  nursing 
care  to  a  public  or  private  nursing  home 
for  a  period  generally  not  to  exceed  6 
months.  This  commimity  nursing  care 
program,  which  was  enacted  In  the  88th 
Congress,  has  had  the  desired  effect  of 
freeing  beds  devoted  to  active  hospital 
care  much  sooner  than  would  otherwise 
be  possible  were  it  not  for  the  nursing 
care  program. 

This  has  been  a  good  program,  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  has  saved  the  Government's 
money  and  it  has  served  to  fill  a  long- 
standing void  In  the  program  of  care 
and  treatment  for  veterans.  Experience 
has  dictated  that  this  program  can  be 
more  effectively  administered  if  the  6- 
month  time  limit  is  extended  to  9 
months.  Therefore,  I  support  the  bill  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  BAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  HR.  692.  This  bill  will  ex- 
tend the  time  limit  during  which  vet- 
erans with  non-service-connected  dis- 
abilities can  receive  community  nursing 
home  care  at  Veterans'  Administration 
expense  from  its  present  6  months  to  9 
months. 

Experience  has  dictated  that  the  6- 
month  limitation  on  c<»amimlty  nursing 
care  is  Inadequate  In  the  case  of  many 
veterans.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator has  the  authority  under  ex- 
isting law  to  extend  this  time  limit,  he 
has  exercised  this  authority  In  oiUy  28 
cases  during  the  last  6  months.  This  bill 
will  permit  such  nursing  care  for  such 
time  as  Is  needed  up  to  a  maximum  of 
9  months,  without  the  necessity  of  ad- 
ministrative action  after  6  months.  I 
urge  that  the  bill  be  passed. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentlemsui 
from  Texas  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  H  Jl.  692. 
The  question  was  taken;   and  (two- 


thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


NURSING  HOME  CARE  FOR  SERV- 
ICE-CONNECTED DISABLED  VET- 
EltANS 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bUl  (H.R.  2768)  to  amend  tiUe  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  eliminate 
the  6 -month  limitation  on  the  furnish- 
ing of  nursing  home  care  in  the  case  of 
veterans  with  service-connected  disabil- 
ities, as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.B.  2768 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  next  to 
the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  of  section 
620  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "except  where  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Administrator  a  longer 
period  Is  warranted  In  the  case  of  any  vet- 
eran" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "except 
(A)  In  the  case  of  the  veteran  whose  hospi- 
talization was  primarily  for  a  service-con- 
nected disability,  or  (B)  where  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Administrator  a  longer  period 
is  warranted  In  the  case  of  any  other 
veteran." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  demsjid  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
section  620  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
authorizes  the  placement  In  a  commimity 
nursing  home  at  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration's expense — generally  for  a 
period  of  6  months — hospitalized  vet- 
erans who  are  no  longer  In  need  of  hos- 
pital care  and  whose  primary  require- 
ments are  for  nursing  care.  This  bill 
would  authorize  such  community  nursing 
home  care  for  veterans  hospitalized  for  a 
service-cormected  disability  without 
limitation  as  to  the  length  of  time  such 
care  may  be  provided.  Service-con- 
nected disabled  veterans  are  admitted  as 
a  matter  of  right  for  their  service-con- 
nected disabilities  to  all  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration hospitals.  Veterans  with  non- 
servlce-cormected  disability  are  admitted 
on  a  bed  available  basis. 

The  committee  concludes  that  in  view 
of  the  demonstrated  reduction  in  the 
workload  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospital  system,  which  the  basic  pro- 
visions of  section  620.  title  38,  has  accom- 
plished, that  the  logical  step  contem- 
plated by  this  bill  would  further  reduce 
that  workload  and  also  reduce  the  cost 
for  medical  care  in  a  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration hospital.  Benefits  of  this  bill 
now  range  as  high  as  $50  a  day  for 
hospital  care  In  contrast  to  approxi- 
mately $16.50  a  day  for  commimity 
nuralng  care. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  esti- 
mates that  approval  of  this  legislation 
would  Increase  the  daily  nursing  care 


load  in  community  nursing  homes  by  ap- 
proximately 350  at  $1,500,000  aimually. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  require  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Haley)  . 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  support  this  bill  which  I  introduced 
at  the  request  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans. 

Service-connected  disabled  veterans 
have  a  right  under  existing  law  to  a  hos- 
pital bed  when  they  have  a  condition 
which  warrants  hospitalization.  This  has 
been  true  since  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration hospital  and  medical  system  was 
first  created  in  1924.  Hospital  care,  in- 
cluding nursing  care  and  doctors  fee 
costs,  is  as  much  as  $50  a  day  in  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals  and  on  an  aver- 
age is  $40.90  for  general  hospitals  and 
$21.63  for  psychiatric  hospitals.  Nursing 
home  care  in  facilities  operated  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  has  an  average 
per  diem  cost  of  $15.60  In  contrast  to 
$13.24  for  nursing  care  provided  in  a 
community  home  at  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration's expense.  The  Congress  has 
set  an  overall  limit  on  nursing  care  costs 
in  community  homes  of  40  percent  of  the 
rate  for  general  care  in  a  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospital.  This  means  ap- 
proximately $16.50  per  day  at  the  present 
time. 

My  bill  provides  that  in  the  case  of  a 
service-connected  disabled  veteran  who 
has  been  hospitalized  in  the  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital  system,  that 
veteran  may  be  transferred  to  a  com- 
mimity nursing  home  without  regard  to 
the  present  6-month  limitation  but  may 
be  treated  in  such  community  nursing 
home  for  his  service-cormected  condition 
so  long  as  he  requires  such  care.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  Is  a  case  of  setting  cor- 
rect priorities.  No  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress objects.  I  am  sure,  to  giving  service- 
connected  disabled  veterans  the  medical 
care  and  treatment  which  their  condition 
warrants.  This  bill  is  an  extension  of  that 
philosophy  and  will  In  my  judgment  close 
a  gap,  and  in  view  of  the  right  which  a 
service-cormected  disabled  veteran  has  to 
a  hospital  bed  will  very  likely  lead  to 
savings  when  this  pr<wram  is  fully  Im- 
plemented. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume 
to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 

DlTNCAN ) . 

(Mr.  DUNCAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  2768.  This  blU  would 
permit  the  veteran  with  servioe-con- 
nected  disabilities  to  receive  unlimited 
nursing  care  in  a  community  nursing 
home  if  the  need  for  such  care  is  clearly 
demonstrated. 

Under  existing  law.  Mr.  Speaker,  serv- 
ice-cormected disabled  veterans  are  sub- 
ject to  the  same  6-month  limitation  on 
community  nursing  care  as  non-service- 
connected  disabled  veterans.  On  the  other 
hand,  such  service-connected  disabled 
veterans  are  admitted  to  VA  hospitals  as 
a  matter  of  right  for  treatment  of  their 
service-connected  disabilities.  Such  hos- 
pitalization, of  course,  may  continue  for 
as  long  as  treatment  is  necessary. 
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As  a  re«iilt,  many  aervloe-connected 
disabled  veterans  are  occupying  an  ac- 
Uve  hospital  bed  with  Its  attendant 
costs,  despite  the  fact  that  their  dlsabUl- 
Ues  have  stabUized  to  the  point  where 
they  only  require  nursing  care. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  ellm- 
InaUon  of  the  6-month  limitation  on 
community  nursing  care  for  service- 
connected  disabled  veterans  will  make 
more  ho^ltal  beds  available  for  the 
treatment  of  acute  conditions  and  at  the 
same  time  would  permit  many  veterans 
to  receive  needed  care  in  facilities  closer 
to  their  homes.  H.R.  2768  will  accomplish 
this  purpose.  I  urge  that  it  be  passed 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  ^)eaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  2768.  This  bUl  will  bene- 
fit the  service-connected  disabled  vet- 
eran. It  will  extend  community  nursing 
care  to  the  service-connected  disabled 
veteran  without  regard  to  any  time 
limitation. 

Under  existing  law.  the  servlce-con- 
nectedcUsabled  veteran  who  has  received 
m»xlii\uni  hospital  benefits  is  entitled  to 
up  to  6  months  of  care  In  a  community 
nursing  home  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
the  non -service-connected  disabled  vet- 
eran. This  bill  would  remove  that  6 
month  limitation  in  the  case  of  the  vet- 
eran with  service-connected  disabilities 
and  permit  him  to  receive  such  nursing 
care  as  Is  necessary. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  this  bill  will 
permit  the  veteran  to  receive  such  care 
.^  """*"«  home  in  his  local  commu- 
nity, it  will  permit  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration to  provide  the  needed  care  at 
L^^*  °'  *^*'-^°  P«^  ^y  instead  of  the 
A  ^  P«r  day  for  care  in  a  Veterans' 
Administration  general  hospital  I  urae 
that  the  bill  be  passed.  ' 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr 
ALBERT).  The  question  Is  on  the  mo- 
Uon  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  that 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  HJl.  2768.  as  amended. 
*wS®  2"«s"on  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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a  veteran  receiving  domlcUlary  or  hospital 
care,  such  veteran  la  eligible  for  such  care 
In  a  Veterans'  Administration  facility,  or  If. 
In  the  oaae  of  luch  a  veteran  receiving  nurs- 
ing home  care,  auch  veteran  meete  the  re- 
qulrementa  of  paragraph  (1).  (3).  or  (3)  of 
secuon  810(a)  of  thla  tlUe.  except  that  the 
requlremenu  of  clauM  (B)  of  auch  para- 
graph (1)  ahaU  for  this  purpose  refer  to 
the  Inability  to  defray  the  expenses  of  nec- 
•■•ary  nursing  home  tiare:  however.  In  no 
case  shall  the  payments  made  with  respect 
to  any  veteran  under  this  section  exceed 
one-half  of  the  cost  of  the  veteran's  care  in 
such  State  home." 

Sac.  2.  (a)  Subchapter  V  of  chapter  17  o* 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section  : 

"I  644.  Authorization  of  apprc^rlatlons 

"(a)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1970,  and  a  Uke  mm  for  each 
of  the  nine  succeeding  fiscal  years.  Subject 
to  the  conditions  set  forth  in  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  sums  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  be  used  for  making 
grants  to  States  which  have  submitted,  and 
have  had  approved  by  the  Administrator, 
applications  for  assistance  In  remodeling, 
modification,  or  alteration  of  existing  hos- 
plUl  or  domiciliary  facUlUes  in  State  homes 
providing  care  and  treatment  for  veterans. 

"(b)  The  amount  which  may  be  granted 
to  a  State  home  for  purposes  of  subsection 
(a)  ahall  not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  project,  nor  may  any 
one  State  receive  In  any  fiscal  year  more 
than  30  per  centum  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated for  that  fiscal  yetu-. 

"(c)  Grants  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  on  such  terms  and  conditions  pre- 
scribed In  regulaUons  by  the  Administrator. 

"(d)  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  remain 
available  until  the  end  of  the  second  fiscal 
year  following  the  fiscal  year  for  which  they 
are  appropriated." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  17  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
Immediately  below 

"643.  AppUcaUons." 
the  following: 

"644.  Authorization   of   appropriations.". 

Sxc.  3.  SecUon  5034(1)  of  Utle  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  stniclng  out  "one 


and  one-hair'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"three". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  obJecticHi. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  the  Civil  War, 
a  tier  of  Northern  States  built  and  oper- 
ated State  soldiers  homes  which  were  for 
the  care  and  treatment  of  Federal  vet- 
erans of  the  War  Between  the  States. 
Each  home,  naturally,  set  up  its  own  cri- 
teria for  admission  and  some  homes  per- 
mitted the  veteran  to  bring  his  wife  with 
him  at  the  time  he  was  admitted.  Origi- 
nally they  were  conceived  as  old  soldiers 
homes  and  operated  as  such.  Lately  they 
have  developed  into  a  more  sophisticated 
type  of  care  providing  the  full  spectrum 
of  care — domiciliary,  hospital,  and  nurs- 
ing. The  program  has  expanded,  in  re- 
cent years,  to  cover  homes  constructed  In 
Georgia,  West  Virginia,  and  Oklahoma. 

Historically,  the  Federal  Government 
has  made  a  contribution  for  the  care  of 
each  such  State  home  veteran,  who  is 
eligible  under  the  provisions  of  title  38 
for  care  In  a  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital.  That  level  of  payment  today 
stands  at  $3.50  per  day  for  medical  care 
and  the  same  amount  for  hospital  care 
but  a  $5  rate  is  provided  for  nursing  home 
care,  the  difference  being  that  hospital 
care  has  only  recently  been  added  to  the 
State  home  system. 

One  of  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
88-450  was  to  create  tills  special  rate  for 
nursing  home  care  for  State  homes,  and 
in  addition  it  authorized  a  $5  million  ap- 
propriation to  be  used  on  a  matching 
fimd  basis  for  the  construction  of  new 
nursing  home  facilities. 

Basic  data  on  these  homes  Is  shown  in 
the  material  which  follows: 
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Stats  and  county 


Nams  o(  horn* 


Total    Domiciliary 


Nursing 
home 


Hospital 


CARE  OP  VETERANS  IN  STATE 
HOMES 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  rHR.  9334)  to  amend  title  38 
United  SUtes  Code,  to  promote  the  care 
and  treatment  of  veterans  in  State  vet- 
erans homes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  9334 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  That  sec- 
tion 641  of  Utle  38.  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  Administrator  ahall  pay  each  State 
at  the  per  diem  rate  of — 

"(1)   93.60  for  domiciliary  care. 

"(2)  $5  for  nursing  home  care,  and 

"(3)   •7.50  for  hospital   care, 
for  each  veteran  of  any  war  receiving  auch 
care  in  a  State  home,  if.  in  the  case  of  such 


Calitornia:  Napa Vatarans  Home  in  California 

Colorado:  RioGranda Colorado  Stata  Veterans  Caniar 

Connecticut:  Hartford Veterans  Home  and  Hospital 

Gaoriia: 

wtd"'" Georgia  State  War  Veterans  Home 

Richmood Georgia  War  Veterans  Nursing  Home 

Idaho:  Ada Idaho  Veterans  Home 

Illinois    Adams Illinois  Soldiers' and  Sailors' Home 

Indiana    Tippe  Canoe. .... .  State  Soldiers' Home 

Iowa:  Marshall Iowa  Soldiers' Home 

Kansas:  Ford Ksnsat  Soldiers' Home 

Louisiana:  East  Falkiasa....  UMsiana  War  Veterans  Home 
Massachusetts: 

Suffolli  .  Soldiers'  Home  in  Massachusetb. 

Hampden Soldiers' Home 

Michigan:  Kent Michigan  Veterans  Facility 

Minnesota:  Hennspis Minnesota  State  Soldiers'  Home 

Missouri:  Phelps State  Federal  Soldiers'  Home 

Montana:  Flathead Montana  Soldiers'  Home 

Nebraska:  Hall Nebraska  Soldiers'  and  Saitors' i 

New  Hampshire:  Belknap...  New  Hampshire  Soldiers'  Horns. 
New  Jersey: 

Middlesei  New  Jersey  Home  for  Disabled  Soldier*.  .  . 

Cumberland New  Jersey  Memorial  Home 

New  York:  Chenanfa New  York  Women's  Relief  Corps  Horns 

North  Dakote:  Ransom North  Dakota  Soldiers'  Home      .. 

Ohio   Erie Ohio  Soldiers'  and  Saitors'  Homs. 

Oklahoma: 

Carter Oklahoma  State  War  Vstarans  Homs  Facility. 

Cleveland do 

Murray ds .'.'.'.JJ.'....' 


2,3SI 

ISO 

1,22S 

390 
192 
126 
1.032 
451 
610 
266 
121 

72S 
240 
1.063 
389 
220 

70 
367 

64 

200 
331 
232 
134 
971 

266 
230 
231 


1.507 
130 
729 

390 


402 
20 


472 
'496 


126 
543 
293 
345 
232 
128 

350 

78 

6UU 

389 

125 

70 

291 

32 

112 
164 
152 
134 
721 

176 
230 
87 


192::;::;;:::;; 

248 
158  .... 

241 

119 
34  .... 

146 

75 

75 

477 

300 
87 
6 

95 „ 

96 
32 

88 

100 
80 


250 
90 


60 
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3.  A  project  appUoatton  for 
Is  In  process: 
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Stete  and  county 


Name  of  homs 


Pennsylvania:  Erie Pennsylvania  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Homs... 

Rhode  Island:  Bristol Rhode  Island  Soldiers'  Home 

South  Dakota:  Fall  River South  Dakota  Soldiers'  Home 

Vermont:  Bennington The  Soldiers'  Home  in  Vermont 

Washington:  < 

Pierce State  Soldiers'  Home 

Kitsap Washington  Veterans'  Home 

Wisconsin:  Waupaca Grand  Army  Home  tor  Veterans 

Wyoming:  Johnson Wyoming  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home 


Totel 

Domiciliary 

285 

221 

268 

130 

325 

255 

71 

49 

200 

140 

510 

332 

637 

138 

44 

44 

Nursing 
home 


Hospital 


[Dollar  amounts  in  thousands) 


Totel  beds. 


15.064 


-.      -  VA  partici- 

,5J Number           pation    Totel  project 

'Jl jg  State                       of  beds     (estimate)       (estimate) 

22 

yj                 jQ  Massachusetts:  Holyoke.          157          J1.200           $4,220 

120  58     

*^                *'  4.  The  following  12  States  have  contacted 

the  VA  and  expressed  an  Interest  In  secur- 

9,443           3,599             2,022  Ing  financial  assistance  under  38  U.S.C.  5031- 
5037: 


Mu(oaAin>UM 

Mabcr  6,  1969. 
To:  Chief  Medical  Director  (10). 
From:  Director,  extended  care  service  (126). 
Subject:  Nursing  home  care  facilities.  State 
soldiers'  home  (supersedes  memorandum 
dated  Febniary  6,  1969). 
1.  Under  38  U.S.C.  641  the  following  State 
homes  have  been  approved  by  VA  Office  of 
Jurisdiction  to  provide  nursing  home  care: 

Wttmber 
of  beds 

California:  Napa  County 428 

(Colorado:   Homelake 20 

Illinois:   Qulncy 357 

Indiana:    Lafayette 162 

Iowa:    Marshalltown 93 

Kansas:  Port  Dodge 22 

Massachusetts : 

Chelsea   241 

Holyoke  76 

Michigan:    Orand  Rapids 469 

Missouri:    St.  James 93 

Nebraska:   Orand  Island 96 

New  Hampshire:  Tllton 20 


Number 
of  beds 
New  Jersey: 

Menlo    Park 88 

Vlneland  100 

New  York:  Oxford 7 

Oklahoma: 

Ardmore    80 

Sulfur   88 

Pennsylvania:    Erie 64 

Rhode  Island:   Bristol 138 

South  Dakota:  Hot  Springs 42 

Vermont:    Bennington 22 

Washington : 

Ortlng    50 

Retsll   80 

Wisconsin:    King 245 

Total 3,  070 

Note. — Cumulative  ADNL  through  Janu- 
ary was  2,115. 

2.  Construction  projects  approved  and 
completed:  Thirteen  States  have  been  given 
tentative  approval  for  18  construction  grants 
under  38  U.S.C.  5031-5037. 


Stete 


Number 

of  beds    Purpose 


1 

(Dollar  amounte  in  thousands] 

VA  partici- 

Total 

VA  partKi- 

Tote! 

Number 

pation 

project 

Number 

pation 

project 

Stete 

of  beds 

(estimate) 

(estimate) 

State 

of  beds 

(estimate) 

(estimate) 

Georgia:  Augusta 

192 

t982 

<$2.065 

New  Jersey— Continued 

Illinois:  Quincy 

200 

1.359 

2.717 

Vlneland  (No.  2).... 

100 

{858 

^,305 

Iowa:  Marshalltown 

80 

532 

!» 1.070 

Oklahoma:  Norman 

50 

230 

460 

Kansas:  Fort  Dodge 

.88 

400 

'800 

Rhode  Island:  Bristol... 

30 

364 

J»753 

Missouri:  St.  James 

60 

499 

998 

Vermont: 

Montana:  Columbia  Falls 

22 

158 

316 

Bennington  (No.  1). 

22 

123 

'252 

Nebraska:  Grand  Island. 

100 

744 

■2,012 

Bennington  (No.  2) . 

40 

401 

1.124 

New  Hampshire:  Tllton.. 

50 

371 

743 

Wisconsin: 

New  Jersey: 

King(No.  1). 

200 

1.181 

■2,881 

MentoPark(No.  1).. 
MentoPark(No.2).. 

100 

1,030 

> « 2. 073 

King  (No.  2) 

200 

1,545 

•3,344 

100 

892 

1.783 

Vineland(No.  1).... 

100 

592 

'1,297 

Totel 

1,734 

12.261 

26,993 

California 170    Remodeling. 

Cotorado 80    Under  consideratton. 

Indiana 168    Planning  stage. 

Iowa 120    Under  consideration  (2d 

project). 

Mkhigan 300    Stete  appropratwns. 

Nebraska 100    Under  consideration  (2d 

project). 
New  Jersey 100    Under  consideration  (5th 

project). 

Pennsylvania 175    Under  consideration. 

South  Carolina 150    Planning  stage. 

South  Dakote 100  Do. 

Washington:  Retsll..         80    Under  consideration. 
Wisconsin :  King 200    Under  consideration  (3d 

project). 

Totel 1,743 


PROJECTION 

Average  VA  share  per  bed  of  projects  ap- 
proved to  date:  7,024. 

Potential  additional  beds:  1.743. 

Potential  additional  VA  participation: 
$12,243,000. 

5.  Your  attention  is  Invited  to  Increased 
Interest  by  States  In  (a)  operating  nursing 
care  beds,  and  (b)  number  of  veterans  pro- 
vided nursing  care  in  State  homes: 


/_ 


Period 


ADNL 


Number  of  Percent 

approved     occupied  by 
NHC  beds         veterans 


July  1966 939  2.246  42 

July  1967 1,426  2,310  62 

July  1968 2,028  2.835  72 


Only  one  construction  project  (22  beds) 
for  nursing  care  was  completed  and  reflected 
m  above  data. 


>  In  operation,  614  bads. 

>  Completed  by  June  30, 


'  Under  contract. 
1969, 110  beds.  <  Completed  by  June  30, 1970,  300  beds 

CRITERIA  FOR  ADMISSION  OF  VETERANS  TO  STATE  HOMES  (FOR  NURSING  AND  MEMBER  CARE)  AS  OF  MAR.  21,  1969 

Are  vet- 
erans, 
when 
admitted, 
required 
to  make 
assign- 
ment of 
life  in- 
surance 
to  the 
State 
home? 


How  much  of  the  veteran's  income 
does  the  home  collect? 


Yes 
or  no 


Criteria 


Location  of  Stete  home 


(A) 


What  are  the  Stete 
homes  requirements 
with  respect  to  veteran's 
assets  such  as  bank 
account,  bonds,  and  cash? 

(B) 


What  are  the  Stete  homes 
requirements  with  respect 
to  veteran's  property  such 
as  home,  automobile,  etc.? 

(C) 


(D) 


In  responding  to  cols.  A, 
B,  C,  and  D.  indicate  dis- 
posltk>n  In  event  of 
veteran's  death  in  the 
Stete  home 

(E) 


What  charges  other  than 
those  covered  in  cols.  A,  B, 
C,and  Dare  made  to  the  vet- 
eran or  tils  family  or  repre- 


Isthe 

Stete 

home 

affiliated 

with  a 

medical 


sentetive  by  the  Stete  home?  school? 


(F) 


(G) 


Augusta  nd  Milledge- 

ville,  Ga. 
Boise,ldaho 1.^.  Yes 


No Not  asked  this  question..  None. 


Chelsea,  Mass ^  Yt»... 


Above  $65  to  maximum  of 
$40  per  month.  Income 
over  JIOS  per  month  not 
disturbed. 

Aid  and  attendance  pen 
allowance. 


Not  considered  in  deter-  do. 

mining  eligibility  or 
monthly  rate  of  charge. 


No. 
No 


If  assets  exceed  fallow- 
ing veteran  en- 
couraged to  seek  other 
service:  Domiciliary, 
$2,500:  acute  hos- 
pitalization. {5,000; 
chronic  hospital  care, 
$10,000. 


If  real  property  exceeds         No. 
cash  values  cited  in  col. 
B,  encouraged  to  seek 
other  servKcs. 


.  None Gtesses,  $25;  dental.  No. 

charge  for  material. 
.  To  next  of  kin.  If  no  kin     None No. 

or  claim  within  5yrs., 
to  Stete  treasurer. 

As  willed  by  patient 3d  party  coverage  for  care,     Negotiat- 

etc.  on  assignment  1^  ing. 

patient 


I      i 
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amntM  ra«  MNttssion  or  vctermis  to  otate  HOMa  (for  NumMs  tm  uama  owo  as  of  mail  21. 1 
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Art  vtl- 
•rtM, 


•dmlttMl, 

nqittrad 

liiMk* 


How  much  of  the  v«f«rin's  incoffl* 
doas  tha  horn*  catlKt? 


Ym 

ofM  Crtttrii 


Location  of  Stata  Noma 


(A) 


What  ara  Iha  SUIa 
hoMOs'  raquirafnants 
wrtk  raspact  to  vataftn's 
attab  sudi  as  bank 
•ccoMt.  bonds,  ami  cash? 

(B) 


What  ara  tha  Stala  homas' 
raquirtntanti  wtth  raspact 
to  vataran's  proparty  ittdi 
as  betna,  airtomoMk,  atc.7 

(C) 


mantot 

lifain- 

suranca 

to  tha 

SUIa 

homo? 

(0) 


In  raspondinf  to  cols.  A, 
B,  C.  and  0,  mdicata  db- 
posttlofl  In  avant  ot 
vataran's  daath  in  tha 
Stata  homa 

(E) 


What  charias  othar  than 
thosa  covarad  in  coh.  A,  B, 
C.  and  0  ara  mada  to  tha  vat- 
■ran  or  hb  lamHy  or  rapra- 


Istha 

Stata 

home 

affiliated 

with  a 

madical 


tantatlva  by  tha  Stata  homaf  school? 
(F)  (G) 


Nolyolio,  Mmi .  Yii.. 

Buffalo,  Wyo. Too.. 

Quincy,  Mi Yoi.. 

Sandusky,  Mi* No... 

GiMd  RapMa^  Midi....  Y«(.. 

Homa  Laka.  Colo Yw.. 


AM   and   aWandonca   pan 
•IkMwnca. 

Net  to  auaad  S2<W,  but  in 
all  casos  votaran  ratains 
ISO  par  month 

Graduatad  xala  Iroin  }S  to 
IIX  ptr  month. 


Financial  stalamant 
raquirad  ol  all 
vatarans  who  ara  ad- 
mittad  to  homo. 

Nona 


Ovtf  $60  to  maximum  ot 
$126  par  month. 


136  a  month  maiimum 
Irom  othar  incoma.  Nona 
from  compansatwn  and 
ponsnn  incoma. 


ElifibilitY  estaMnhad 
accoroini  to  p  2  of  VA 
form  10-P-lOquarv. 

Asaals  listad  and  avaiu- 
atad  as  to  suMciancy 
for  support  Assign- 
mant  to  homo  mada 
and  ralaiaad  unlass 
claimad  by  naxt  of  kin. 

Mono 


fto Aa  wllM  by  patiant.. 

It  no  incoma  and  has  No Accordlni  to  wHI  or  to 

assats,  ancauratad  to  nait  of  kin  undar 

convof  t  assats  to  cask  to  applicaMa  Stata  lamrt. 

maka  montMy  paymals. 
Nono No Nona  unlass  liquid  as- 
sats axcaad  $S,000 
than  maximum  ol  $1S0 
par  month  tor  pariod 
ha  paW  lass. 

....* No As  wWad  by  patiant 

ValuaMas  and  monay 
by  probata  court. 

Raal  astala  and  car  lislod;     No Assignad  at  tima  of 

howovof,  no  assifMntnt  admission  and  ratainod 

of  such  proparty  bv  hovso  unless 

raqoirad.  cdimad  by  naxt  of 

kin. 


3d  party  oovoraio  lor  caro     No. 

on  anicnmant  by 

patiant 
Nono No. 

...-do Yis. 

....do No 

....do No. 


No. 


MarslwiHown,  lawo....  Yoo If  personal  estate  is  $1. $00 do. Home  is  coanted  as  asset       No. 


Monk)  Park  and  Vino-     No.. 
Und,N.J. 


or  more  and  na  do- 
pandant,  be  pays  taM 
sappert  11  $500  or  lees, 
charfes  as  foMoars:  1st 
120,  none;  $30i  40  per- 
eaM:  S70t  79  j 


only  if  It  is  ranted.  Car 
not  alloarod  as  an  asset 


If  no  heirs  to  personal 
property  located  in  6 
months,  proparty  sold 
for  benefit  of  Stata 
laneral  fund. 

Not  raquirad  to  sign  over 
homa.  All  assets  altar 
burial  txpanses  fo  to 
neit  of  km. 


None  OKapt  for  non- 
veteran. 


Veteran  buys  his  own 
ctoUios  and  personal 
items. 


Listen.  N.  Ook. 


Veteran  must  be  necessi- 
toos,  i  nsirfktent  in- 
come  or  asaats  to 
maintoln  hlmaelf. 


No  special  provisions. 
Indlvidoalcaaasro- 


CotomMa,  Fait,  Moitt..  Yot.. 
Latayolto.  lad- Yoo.. 


Grand  Island,  Note....  Yoo... 


TiMon,  N.H „.  Yoo.. 


Minneapolis.  Minn Yao.. 


Norman,  Okie Yoo... 


Ardmora  and  Suiptwr,    Yoo.. 

Okla. 


Rocky  HiH,  CoMi No.. 

I 
IriOkPo N... 

Briatol,l.l Mol. 


Approximately  20  pareoot..  None. 

$377  per  month.  Less  if 
ineeme  not  adequate. 
1st  $30  of  compensa- 
tion and  pension  ei- 
ampt;  10  percent  of 


NnMn  must  pay 

$14  mMnMm.  $40  al- 
lowedfor  per 
by  Stato  law. 


Income  from  all  sources 
In  excess  of  $11 5  per 


lltHqold 
assets  $3,000  or 

moro-IMs  waived  H 
specW  care  raqelrod— 
upon  advice  of 
advtwry  conHntttaOi 

Mttst  te  dapandont 
wheHy  or  partially  on 
charMy.  laeama  ki 
eMeaaoi$40, 
raoaenaMa  anwont 
diarftd  for  mainto- 
nanca. 

Not  admittad  If  raal  or 
pofsenel  property  ex- 
caads$l,500,ortfro- 
CMvnc  uiMHipioyinMt 


Without  dependents  is  not     No Nona 

permitted  to  have  pro^ 
arty  or  car.  Married 
veteran  can  have  ha«o 
and/or  car  il  uaad  by 
wita. 

Na  rostficttons No II  no  heirs  or  will,  bo- 

eaaio  property  of 
boord  of  trustees. 

Nono No If  no  heirs  or  wUI,  to 

Stato. 

NrmHtod  to  retain  pre^       No Claim  for  unpaM  mainte- 

erty  such  as  heoio,  car,  nance  maoa  by  Stoto. 

ate  If  dependent  perent  or 

minor  chHd,  no  claim. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


do No. 

do No. 

do. No. 


SooooLB. 


$1,S00  Hmitot'on  covers 
property,  cash,  bonds, 
etc  Caanat  own  or 
oporatocar. 
campensatian. 

1st  $40  exempt' on  In-  Vatoran  InoNflMe  If  totol    SeecoLB 

craments  of  $S  income,         of  at  asaats  and  prop- 
percent  ranaes  Irom  10         erty  owned  aicaads 
porcaot  on  US  to  40  $2.aoa 

parcoflton  $100:90 
percent  in  excess  of 
$100. 

If  veteran  has  dependent      None Nono 

no  charia  rafardless  of 
income.  If  no  dependent, 
no  charie  if  income  $64 
or  less  per  month. 

Inaicessof  $64  clwria       do do. 

varies  from  1.2  percent 
to  maximum  of  SO  per- 
cent dependina  on  in- 
conia  per  monlii. 

Heme  acts  as  custodian    do 

for  bonds,  bankbooks, 
and  cash.  No  invoati. 
lation  by  home  of 
reaowces. 

II  latal  assets  OKood        See  caf. B;  no  dipandioti 

SIOlOOO  vatoran  not  and  IneaaM  aacaat  of 

adariltad.  $225  per  RMOlti,  nal 

tdmittlad. 
Not  presently  but  pUn-         Remaia  in  vatarans  name  Na  raatffctiooa  oa 
nint  to  collect  percentaia       but  depeaito  and  ax-  property:  coMMt  retain 

in  axcaes  of  $45  penditures  supervtaod       car. 

monlMy.  bykeoM. 


No. 


Personal  ellecb  and 
vakiaMes  as  willed. 
Property  disposed  of 
per  Stoto  laws. 


As  dasignaled  on  SUto 
home  applicatMn. 


WW  is  made  upon  ad- 
mission. No  claim  by 
heme. 


No. 


Cost  of  proscriptioas No. 


None. 


No. 


No. 


.  Ctoim  against  estate  for 
diffarance  between  per 
diem  cost  and  what 
vatoran  paid. 

.  May  make  claim  to  cover 
oiffarenca  between  per 
diem  cost  and  amount 
paM. 

.  Ctoim  against  estate  bill- 
ing home  cost  lass 
Federal  aid  and  medi- 
care racieved. 

AH  assats  held  1  yr.  II 
no  claim,  placed  in 
welfare  fund. 

,  Adviaed  to  maka  will 
Aatata  became  prop- 
Oftr  of  Stoto. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


.do. — 


No. 


No. 
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CRITtRIA  FOR  ABMIS3I0N  OF  VETERANS  TO  STATE  HOMES  (FOR  NURSING  AND  MEMBER  CARE)  AS  OF  MAR.  21,  1969— Continued 

■  Are  vet- 

erans. 


How  much  of  tha  vataran's  Incoma 
does  the  home  collect? 


Yes 
or  no 


Criterto 


Location  of  Stoto  home 


(A) 


What  are  the  State 
homes'  raqiarements 
with  respect  to  veteran's 
asseb  such  as  bank 
account,  bonds,  and  cash7 

(B) 


What  are  tha  Stato  homes' 
requirements  with  respect 
to  veteran's  property  such 
as  home,  automobile ,  etc.? 

(O 


admitted, 
required 
to  maka 
assign, 
ment  of 
IHe  in. 
su ranee 
to  tha 
Stote 
home? 

(0) 


In  responding  to  cols.  A, 
B,  C,  and  D,  indicate  dis- 
position in  event  of 
veteran's  death  In  tha 
Stato  home 

<E) 


Is  tha 
Stoto 
What  charges  other  than  homa 
those  covered  in  cols.  A,  B,  affiliated 
CandO  are  made  to  the  vet-  with  a 
eran  or  his  family  or  repre-  medical 
'  santattva  by  the  Stoto  home?  school? 

■(F)  (G) 


Napa  County,  Calif No. 


No. 


Retsil.  Wash.. 
Orting.  Wash. 


1 
No. 


HotSprings,  S.  Dak. 


St  James,  Mo. 


O«lord,  N.Y.... 


No.. 

I 
Vbs. 

\is. 


Bennington,  Vt \is 


Fort  Dodge,  Kens )ias 


King,  Wis. 


\n.. 


Jackson,  La. vtto 


Not  presently  but  plan- 
ning to  collect  percent- 
age in  excess  of  $45 
monthly. 
.  Nothing  to  $49:  $5  from 
$50  to  $59:  $10  to  $69; 
$17.50  to  $79:  maiimum, 
$75  on  $150  or  more  a 
month. 

From  $2  to  $200  graduated 
scale  ot  17  to  4l5  per- 
cent Over  $200  per 
month,  50  percent 

All  income  in  excess  of  $30 
per  month. 


All  over  $100  if  single  and 
no  dependents,  other- 
wise none. 


Maximum  of  $120  a  month. 
Minimum  ot  $35  for 
comfort  items.  If  hos- 
piUliied  60  days  or 
more,  $35  reduced  to 
$15  a  month. 

1st  $20  exempt;  $30,  40 
percent:  $50,  60  percent; 
$70,  75  percent:  over 
$70,  100  percent  If  pen- 
sion payments  sus- 
pended due  to  excess 
assets,  per  diem  cost 
may  be  charged  to 
estote. 

Not  to  exceed  $60  per 
month  if  single. 


Liquid  assets  should  not  Raal  assets  not  in  excess 
exceed  $4,000.  Needs  9  of  $5,000.  Needs  ot  de- 
of  dependents  are  pendents  considered. 

considered.  Must  swear  inability  to 

defray  cost  of  care 
elsewhere. 

$1,000  limitotion  of  totol  See  col.  B No.. 

assets  as  property,  car, 
cash,  bonds,  etc. 
do do No. 


.  Par  will  if  made  1  yr 
prior  to  admission.  It 
intestate,  after  5  yrs. 
assets  to  post  fund 
unless  calimed  by  kin. 

To  next  of  kin.  If  no 
heirs  after  2  yrs.  to 
Stote. 
.  Tonaxtof  kin.  If  noheirs 
after  2  yr.,  to  Stote. 


None  except  for  dentures 
it  veteran  can  afford  to 
pay  tor  them. 


No. 


Charge  ot  50  cents  a  week     No. 
tor  personal  laundry 


None. 


Notable  to  earn  living, 
less  than  $1  800  in- 
come, unable  to  sup- 
port self  and  depan- 
dents. 

3  percent  in  excess  of 
$750  cash  added  to 
monthly  income. 

Required  to  place  assets 
in  joint  ownership  with 
home. 

Must  give  evidence  of  no 
adequate  means  of 
support  All  assets, 
property  are  con- 
sidered. 

Not  admitted  if  cash, 
bank  account,  or  bonds 
exceed  a  figure  6  times 
current  living  expenses. 


All  assets  in  excess  of 

$1,000  must  be  turned 
over  to  home. 


Property  not  a  factor;  may     No. 
own  and  use  cars. 


No. 


No. 


3  percent  of  real  estate 
over  $5,000  added  to 
monthly  income. 


No. 


.  If  no  will  0 r  legal  de-         II  more  than  $3,000  cash 
pendents,  home  is             accumulated  while  at 
soto  heir.                          home  must  pay  maxi- 
mum monthly  cost  until 
cash  assets  reduced  to 
$3,000. 
Aswilledortonextof  kin.  None No. 


Yes. 


Generally  disposed  of  prior 
to  admission.  Retains 
sufficient  funds  for  tax 
paymente. 

See  cot  B No 


Assets  in  excess  of 
amounts  claimed  by 
home  to  State. 

To  next  of  kin  or  heir  if 
-^1  exists,  otherwise  to 
Stote. 


do. 


do. 


No. 


No. 


If  assessed  value  of  real 
property  exceeds  $2,000, 
not  admitted.  No  request 
for  surrender  of  property. 
Late-model  car  might  be 
considered. 

See  col.  B 


No. 


No. 


According  to  Stote  laws do No. 


If  no  legal  dependents do No. 

to  the  State. 


None. 


None. 


No. 


Nono. 


.do. 


No. 


Source:  D.M.  t  S.  Ciicutor  10-67-157,  dated  July  3, 1967,  Updated  per  telephone  survey,  Mar.21,  1969. 


The  bill  would  amend  pertinent  provi- 
sions of  title  38  to  increase  the  payment 
for  hospital  care  in  a  State  home  insofar 
as  the  Federal  Government  is  concerned, 
from  $3.50  to  $7.50;  authorize  a  $5  mil- 
lion appropriation  on  a  matching  fund 
basis  for  10  years  to  assist  the  States  in 
remodeling  and  modifying  or  altering 
existing  hospital  and  medical  facilities 
at  State  homes  and  increase  ratio  on 
nursing  care  beds  from  the  present  l'/2 
per  1,000  war  veterans  population  of  the 
State  to  three. 

It  should  be  bome  in  mind  that  dom- 
iciliary costs  in  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration now  average  $6.63  per  day  in 
contrast  to  $3.50  which  the  Oovemment 
pays  to  a  State  home  for  similar  care; 
that  for  nursing  care  in  a  State  home  at 
S5  per  day,  the  Veterans'  Administration 
figure  on  an  average  is  $15.60  in  its  own 
facilities  and  for  a  community  nursing 
home.  $13.24.  If  the  proposed  hospital 
rate  of  $7.50  is  enacted  into  law.  tUs 
will  contrast  with  a  VA  cost  of  $21.63 
a  day  for  psychiatric  hospitals  and  $40.90 
for  care  In  a  general  hospital. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  esti- 
mates that  the  flrst-year  cost  of  the  bill 
would  be  $2,803,000.  This  would  be  in- 
creased by  $2,500,000  In  1971  because  of 
the  fimds  for  remodeling  and  alteration 


and  another  $2,500,000  in  1972  for  the 
same  reason. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  Haley)  is  an  extremely  hard- 
working member  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.  He  chairs  the  Sub- 
committee on  Hospitals  in  a  most  effec- 
tive way  and  he  and  his  colleagues  have 
just  concluded  8  days  of  hearings  on  the 
bills  which  the  House  has  considered  to- 
day. The  Subcommittee  on  Hospitals 
deals  with  very  complicated  questions  af- 
fecting the  largest  Oovemment  hospital 
and  medical  syst^n  in  the  world  which 
provides  for  the  care  and  treatment  of 
nearly  100,000  veterans  each  day.  Mem- 
bers of  the  committee  know  of  the  intri- 
cate problems  which  are  involved  in  the 
hecUth  field  generally  and  in  particular, 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida,  because 
of  his  many  years  of  service  on  this  sub- 
committee, has  an  excellent  knowledge  of 
the  problems  of  this  system.  He  is  de- 
voted to  the  veterans  c/l  this  country  and 
has  been  unsparing  of  hlmsdf  in  con- 
ducting these  hearings  Just  concluded 
and  his  activity  in  this  instance  is  typi- 
cal of  what  he  has  done  throughout  his 
entire  servioe  on  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

My  thanks  to  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 


ida and  all  the  members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Hospitals  for  a  difficult  job  well 
done.  The  other  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee are: 

Messrs.  Walter  S.  Baring,  Thaddeus  J. 
DuLSKi,  Rat  Roberts.  George  E.  Brown. 
Jr..  W.  J.  Bryan  Dorn,  David  E.  Satter- 
FiELD  m.  Roman  C.  Pucinski,  Edward  R. 
RoYBAL.  G.  V.  (Sonny)  Montgomery. 
John  J.  Duncan.  William  H.  Ayres,  E. 
Ross  Adair,  John  P.  Saylor.  Seymour 
Halpern.  John  Paul  Hammerschmidt, 
Mrs.  Margaret  M.  Heckler.  Messrs. 
John  M.  Zwach.  and  Robert  V.  Denney. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time 
as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Roberts)  for  a  further 
explanaticm  of  the  bill. 

(Mr.  ROBERTS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  "hSx.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  oldest  medical  programs  is  that  pro- 
vided in  the  State  hcunes  located  gener- 
ally across  the  northern  portion  of  the 
United  States.  These  homes,  which  were 
built  following  the  aid  of  the  Civil  War, 
started  out  as  old  soldiers'  h(Hnes.  They 
now  provide  domiciliary  care,  nursing 
care,  and  hoq>ital  care. 

From  the  beginning  of  this  State  sys- 
tem, the  Federal  Oovemment  has  made  a 
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contribution  for  the  care  and  treatment 
of  those  veterans  who  are  eligible  for 
hospital  care  In  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. The  present  bill  increases  the 
hospital  rate  for  State  homes  from  the 
present  $3.50  Federal  contribution  to  a 
maximum  of  17.50  per  day.  In  view  of 
the  going  rate  in  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospitals  of  $40,  and  in  some  in- 
stances $50  a  day.  It  Is  readily  apparent 
that  the  Veterans"  Administration  Is  get- 
ting a  real  bargain  in  an  arrangement  of 
this  sort. 

Another  feature  of  this  bill  is  the  au- 
thorization of  a  matching  fund  program 
of  $5  million  annually  for  a  period  of  10 
years  to  assist  the  States  In  modernizing 
their  facilities  for  domiciliary  care.  This 
Is  similar  to  the  provisions  enacted  as  a 
part  of  Public  Law  88-450  which  au- 
thorized another  matching  fund  pro- 
gram for  nursing  care  construction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  bUl  is  meri- 
torious and  is  one  which  all  Members  of 
Congrega.who  are  interested  In  care  of 
our  veterans  In  State  homes  can  cheer- 
fully and  logically  support, 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consiune. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  reasons  that  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Robbkts) 
has  so  well  pointed  out.  this  bill  has  my 
complete  support. 

I  now  s^eld  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  E>UNCAH).  the  ranking  member  on 
the  subcommittee  which  considered  this 
bUl. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  9334.  This  bill  wiU  in- 
crease the  Federal  payments  on  behalf 
of  veterans  who  are  eligible  for  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospitalization  but 
are  receivlnn  hospital  care  in  state  vet- 
erans facilltlcG.  It  will  also  provide  an  in- 
centive to  th.3se  States  operating  domicil- 
iary homes  to  update  their  facilities  by 
authorizing  a  matching  fund  program 
for  the  remodeling  or  renovation  of  hos- 
pital or  domiciliary  facilities  at  State 
homes.  Finally,  it  will  increase  the  ratio 
on  nursing  care  beds  which  the  Federal 
Government  will  help  finance  from  the 
present  l'/2  per  1,000  war  veterans  pop- 
ulation to  three  nursing  care  beds  per 
1,000  war  veterans  population. 

Under  existing  law.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Veterans'  Administration  is  authorized  to 
pay  each  State  at  the  per  diem  rate  of 
$3.50  for  domiciliary  or  hospital  care  and 
$5  for  nursing  home  care  for  each  war 
veteran  receiving  such  care  in  a  State 
home.  Section  I  of  H  Jl.  9334  will  Increase 
the  rate  payable  for  ho^ital  care  to 
$7.50  daily.  This  is  proper,  Mr.  Speaker, 
smce  hospital  care  is  far  more  costly 
than  either  domiciliary  or  nursing  home 
care.  Even  the  $7.50  daily  payment  as 
proposed  by  this  bill  is  more  reasonable 
than  the  $40.90  daily  cost  for  care  in  a 
Veterans'  Administration  general  hos- 
pital. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  wiU  authorize  a 
$5  million  annual  appropriation  for  10 
years  to  assist  States  in  remodeling  and 
modifying  or  altering  existing  hospital 
and  domiciliary  facilities  at  State 
homes.  Funds  would  be  disbursed  on  a 
matching  basis  with  States  desiring  to 
remodel  their  existing  facilities.  Because 
the  State  homes  are  assuming  a  share 


of  the  Federal  burden  for  the  care  and 
treatment  of  veterans  at  an  extremely 
reasonable  cost,  the  committee  believes 
it  appropriate  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment share  in  the  cost  of  modernizing 
these  SUte  faculties. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  the  bill  and 
urge  that  it  be  passed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  what  does 
the  Federal  Government  now  do  by  way 
of  using  Federal  funds  to  remodel  State- 
operated  veterans'  homes,  soldiers' 
homes,  as  they  are  sometimes  called? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  going  to  ask  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  or  perhaps 
another  member  of  the  subconunittee, 
to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  HAL£Y.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  at  the  moment  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  Federal  Gtov- 
emment  participates  to  a  limited  extent 
in  the  construction  of  new  facilities.  This 
will  allow  them  to  modernize  buildings 
and  plants  that  have  been  in  existence  for 
40  or  50  years.  We  believe  this  is  a  good 
bill  that  will  permit  such  a  facility  to 
be  modernized  rather  than  to  build  a 
new  facility.  We  believe  we  can  do  that 
to  an  advantage. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  is  saying 
that  Federal  support  has  been  given  to 
State-operated  veterans'  homes  over  a 
long  period  of  time;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HALEY.  For  a  long,  long  time  the 
Federal  Government  has  been  in  this 
program:  yes. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  9334.  This  bill  wUl  in- 
crease the  Federal  payment  to  State 
homes  on  behalf  of  veterans  who  are  hos- 
pitalized therein. 

The  present  daily  payment  per  vet- 
eran is  $3.50.  This  bill  will  increase  this 
payment  to  $7.50.  The  equity  in  this 
legislation  is  readily  apparent  when  one 
compares  the  cost  of  hospitalization, 
$40.90  daily,  in  a  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospital  with  the  $7.50  dally  pro- 
posed by  this  bill. 

Since  States  are  helping  the  Veterans' 
Administration  assume  its  burden  of  pro- 
viding hospitalization  for  the  Nation's 
war  veterans,  it  seems  logical  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  assume  at 
least  a  reasonable  part  of  this  expense. 
I  urge  that  the  bill  be  passed. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  urge  passage  of  H.R.  9334.  a 
bill  which  among  other  things  Increases 
the  Federal  payment  for  hospital  care  in 
a  State  home  for  veterans  from  the  pres- 
ent level  of  $3.50  per  day  to  $7.50  per 
day.  This  legislation  is  sorely  needed  and 
marks  an  important  step  forward  in  hav- 
ing the  Federal  Government  contribute 
its  fair  share  to  State  veterans  facilities 
like  those  in  Connecticut  at  Rocky  Hill. 
Connecticut,  with  a  bed  capacity  of 
1.225  in  its  veterans  home  and  hospital 
facilities,  ranks  second  in  the  Nation 
In  bed  capacity  for  such  State  instltu- 
tlons. 


My  interest  in  having  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment provide  adequate  reimburse- 
ment to  State  institutions  is  not  new 
In  1960  I  introduced  legislation  to 
change  the  method  of  payment  to  a 
more  equitable  per  diem  payment,  and 
set  the  per  diem  rate  at  $2.50  per  day. 
In  1964  I  supported  the  passage  of  Pub- 
lic Law  88-450  setting  the  per  diem  rate 
for  hospitalization  or  domiciliary  care  In 
a  SUte  home  at  $2.50  and  the  per  diem 
rate  for  nursing  home  care  at  $3.50.  In 
the  90th  Congress  I  introduced  HJl 
7236  to  raise  the  per  diem  rate  for  dom- 
iciliary care  to  its  present  rate  of  $3.50. 
While  I  was  encouraged  to  see  the  pass- 
age of  the  substance  of  my  bill,  I  recog- 
nized then  as  I  do  now  that  the  Federal 
share  must  be  Increased  substantially  to 
ensure  the  continued  maintenance  of 
excellent  care  now  provided. 

I  tlilnk  the  provisions  of  the  bill  be- 
fore us  today,  in  more  than  doubling 
present  per  rfiiem  reimbursement  rate, 
authorizing  a  $5  million  appropriation 
to  assist  the  States  in  remodeling  or  al- 
tering existing  hospital  and  domiciliary 
facilities  at  State  homes  and  increasing 
the  ratio  on  nursing  care  beds  goes  a 
long  way  in  bringing  the  Federal  con- 
tribution in  line  with  the  current  costs 
of  operating  the  State  faculties. 

The  service  provided  to  our  most  de- 
serving citizens  by  State  institutions  is 
very  valuable  and  I  urge  the  House  to 
unanimously  adopt  this  bUl  today  with- 
out prolonged  debate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bUl  H.R.  9334. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bUl 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CADET   COL.    HECTOR    GUTIERREZ 
JR. 

(Mr.  KAZEN  asked  and  was  given  per 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remark.-* 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
days  of  student  rel)ellion  and  campus 
turmoil,  when  our  Nation  finds  many  of 
its  colleges  and  universities  wracked 
with  dissent  and  disorder,  violence,  and 
bloodshed,  I  take  great  pride  in  com- 
mending one  of  the  outstanding  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  in  the  Nation, 
Texas  A.  L  M.  University,  not  only  for 
having  a  distinguished  record  in  its 
Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  program, 
but  also  because  of  the  peace  and  tran- 
quillity that  reigns  over  the  Texas  Aggie 
campus,  where  the  majority  of  the  ci- 
vilian student  body  has  shown  a  strong 
support  of  the  ROTC,  at  a  time  when 
the  ROTC  program  has  been  the  target 
of  campus  radicals. 

Today.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  speciflcaUy  pay  tribute  to  a 
distinguished  student  leader,  Cadet  Col. 
Hector  Gutierrez.  Jr.,  of  Laredo,  Tex., 
1969  commander  of  the  corps  at  Texas 
A.  It  M.  University,  a  university  that  de- 
veloped as  a  land-grant  coUege,  steeped 
in  a  history  of  a  highly  successful  tnlll- 
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tary  program  that  has  provided  a  record 
number  of  officers  for  our  Armed  Forces, 
and  has  given  our  country  some  of  our 
most  distinguished  mUitary  leaders. 

A  young  man  whose  parents  have  in- 
stilled in  him  love  for  his  country.  Cadet 
Col.  Hector  Gutierrez,  Jr.,  has  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  responsible  student 
leader  seeking  to  uphold  reason,  whUe 
rejecting  force,  firm  In  his  resolve  to 
maintain  true  freedom  on  the  campus, 
thus  assuring  that  the  wlU  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  student  body  is  respected 
and  upheld. 

I  congratulate  his  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hector  Gutierrez,  Sr.,  his  former 
teachers  at  Nixon  High  School,  the  fac- 
ulty, and  his  feUow  students  at  Texas 
A.  St  M.  University,  for  their  share  and 
role  in  the  molding  and  development 
of  this  outstanding  and  patriotic  young 
man,  whose  love  for  his  country  and 
faith  in  the  democratic  processes,  make 
of  him  a  most  worthy  model  of  Ameri- 
can youth,  one  of  whom  we  can  be  Justly 
proud. 

I  am  pleased  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues and  the  readers  of  the  Record, 
this  most  interesting  article  from  the 
May  1969  edition  of  the  Texas  Aggie. 

When  an  NBC  news  team  went  to  tbe 
campus  of  Texas  A&M  University  last  winter 
to  film  part  of  a  special  report  on  RCXTC. 
they  may  well  have  expected  tbe  same  sort 
of  antl-ROTC  feelings  they  had  encountered 
at  some  of  the  Ivy  League  schools. 

If  they  did.  they  were  soon  disillusioned. 
The  handful  of  dissenting  students  who,  for 
the  benefit  of  NBC  cameras,  painted  peace 
symbols  on  the  statue  of  a  former  'Texas 
Governor  and  A&M  President  Lawrence  Sul- 
livan Ross  were  all  disillusioned. 

Non-ROTC  students  washed  away  the 
peace  symbols  and  then  guarded  the  statue 
throughout  the  night  so  that  the  following 
day  the  NBC  crew  would  shoot  scenes  around 
an  undeflled  statute  of  an  A&M  hero. 

The  newsmen  also  witnessed  at  work  one 
of  the  most  unique  student  bodies  In  the 
nation — one  not  split  by  the  dissension  that 
rankles  campuses  from  coast  to  coast.  The 
key  word  at  A&M  Is  "solidarity." 

Symbolizing  this  solidarity  between  tbe 
civilian  student  body  and  tbe  ROTC  Is  the 
popular  21 -year-old  cadet  colonel.  Hector 
Gutierrez  '69,  who  commands  tbe  2,62S-man 
Corps. 

The  morning  after  tbe  statue  painting 
incident  David  Wilkes,  '60,  president  of  tbe 
Civilian  Student  Council,  telephoned  Gutier- 
rez to  offer  his  support.  Wilkes  told  Gutter- 
rez  that  the  twenty-odd  "dissenters"  could 
not  speak  for  tbe  13,000-member  student 
body. 

"We  are."  Wllkas  said,  "backing  the  Corps 
all  the  way." 

Support  for  tbe  ROTC  Corps  by  the  stu- 
dent majority.  Just  at  a  time  when  tbe  use- 
fulness of  tbe  ROTO  program  Is  being  seri- 
ously questioned  and  downgraded  In  other 
universities,  and,  at  a  time  when  a  minority 
tried  to  Imply  that  the  majority  of  tbe  stu- 
dents were  antl-ROTC  has  "utterly  con- 
founded tbe  NBC  people."  Gutierrez  main- 
tains. "They  Just  could  not  understand  It." 

When  viewed  In  the  light  of  the  paclflstlc 
complaisance  of  the  majority  of  students  on 
such  campuses  where  a  militant  minority 
may  run  amok  for  weeks  at  a  time.  It  Is  not 
difficult  to  see  why  newsmen  who  bad  been 
witnesses  to  these  tragedies  would  be 
amazed  at  a  united  student  body. 

Gutierrez'  answer  to  trouble  on  the  A&M 
campus  Is  "...  a  proud  'NO  I"  Our  students 
have  managed  to  put  down  any  attempt  at 
violence." 

Tbe   kind   of   student   leadership   that   Is 


needed  to  help  maintain  pride  in  tbe  ROTC- 
civilian  student  tradition  at  A&M  is  ezempll- 
fl.ed  In  Hector  Gutierrez. 

Says  Army  Colonel  Jim  H.  McCoy  "40, 
ROTX;  commandant  and  professor  of  military 
science  at  A&M,  "Hector  has  more  than 
proved  the  validity  of  our  choice.  He  has 
patience,  assumes  responsibility,  and  acts 
with  vigor." 

Gutierrez,  tbe  oldest  of  a  family  of  two 
sisters  and  three  brothers,  was  the  valedic- 
torian In  1965  at  the  Loredo  Nixon  High 
School.  His  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hector 
Gutierrez  Sr.,  commenting  on  their  son's 
early  Interest,  say,  "Hector  never  seemed  to 
care  very  much  for  sports,  although  he  did 
play  tennis.  He  was  very  Interested  In  any- 
thing the  students  did,  and  In  the  student 
council." 

Besides  being  first  In  bis  graduating  class, 
he  was  president  of  the  Nixon  Student  Coun- 
cil and  commander  of  the  Nixon  ROTC. 

"We  cant  account  for  his  Interest  In 
ROTC,"  says  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gutierrez,  "but  we 
do  try  to  teach  our  children  to  love  oiur 
country." 

Gutierrez  Sr.  Is  a  car  salesman  In  Laredo, 
and  Mrs.  Gutierrez  Is  a  secretary  at  Laredo 
Air  Force  Base. 

Gutierrez  Jr.,  who  serves  In  several  student 
functions  at  A&M,  la  a  senior  mathematics 
major  who  has  not  yet  decided  what  his  life- 
time career  will  be.  Perhaps  he  will  pursue  a 
career  In  tbe  Air  Force,  or,  after  serving  his 
four-year  military  commitment,  attend  a 
"good  business  school." 

Of  one  thing  Gutierrez  Is  certain:  When 
he  leaves  the  university  In  May,  there  will  be 
someone  capable  of  filling  his  shoes  as  Corps 
commander. 

"Although  we  are  no  longer  a  military 
school,"  (A&M  Is  coeducational)  Gutierrez 
explains,  "the  Corps  is  throught  of  on  the 
same  level  of  The  Citadel  and  Virginia  MUi- 
tary Institute." 

A  Corps  commander  is  selected  after  nomi- 
nation by  senior  student  leaders  during  bis 
Junior  year.  The  selection  Is  then  approved  by 
A&M  President  Earl  Rudder  "32,  Dean  of 
Students  James  P.  Hannlgan,  McCoy,  and  Air 
Force  Colonel  Vernon  L.  Head,  professor  of 
aerospace  studies. 

The  nominees'  military  class,  scholastic, 
leadership,  and  disciplinary  records  are 
screened  and  Interviews  are  conducted  by  the 
ROTC  faculty  to  detennlne  aspirations  as  a 
student  leader,  out'ook  on  student  life,  and 
on  life  in  general.  Final  approval  of  the  com- 
mander is  by  the  university  president  who 
bases  his  decision  on  leadership  ability,  aca- 
demic standing,  c^aractet,  p>ersonallty,  and 
campus  student  activities  Involvement! 

A  typical  day  for  the  Corps  commander 
begins  at  6:15  a.m.  After  a  7  a.m.  breakfast, 
Gutierrez  checks  at  the  imitary  Science 
Building,  the  Trlgon,  for  Information  about 
the  day's  activities  which  flow  through  him 
to  the  Corps. 

Classes  consume  most  of  his  day,  but  dur- 
ing the  open  periods,  Gutierrez  usually  Is  at 
the  Trlgon  maintaining  Corps-ROTC  liaison. 
He  normally  meets  with  McCoy  once  a  week 
and  confers  more  frequently  with  his  own 
Corps  Staff. 

Gutierrez  files  mall  for  Corps  Staff  mem- 
bers, brigade,  and  wing  commanders  around 
3  p.m.,  then  gets  a  uniform  ready  for  Ross 
Volunteer  drill  at  5  p.m. 

After  dinner,  Gutierrez  farms  out  projects 
to  his  15-member  staff  and  meets  with  seg- 
ments of  It  to  Iron  out  detaUs.  Some  of  tbe 
problems  that  may  be  dealt  with  Include 
deciding  when  to  have  inspections  and 
formations,  how  to  better  recognize  corps- 
men  and  students  who  have  excelled  In  their 
school  work  and  most  important,  how  to 
improve  the  Corps. 

"In  five  years,"  Gutierrez,  predicts,  "the 
Corps  wUl  have  5.000  members."  He  says 
that  the  cadets  of  tbe  future  will  be  the 
same   caliber  cadets  who   became   generals 


and  Medal  of  Honor  winners,  and  presidents 
of  corporations. 

Voluntary  Corps  membership  has  been  In 
effect  since  1965.  The  Corps  member  spends 
about  two  or  three  hours  a  day  on  ROTC 
activities.  Gutierrez  says  that  although 
some  cadets  may  leave  tbe  Corps  to  devote 
more  time  to  their  regular  studies,  "every- 
body In  the  Corps  can  still  be  an  Aggie.  It 
depends  on  how  hard  you  work  at  It." 

McCoy  says  that  Gutierrez  has  "Instigated 
changes  for  the  better  In  the  Corps,  some 
of  which  were  deemed  Impossible." 

One  change  Involved  the  cropping  of  the 
freshmen  ROTC  cadets'  hair.  Previously,  the 
frosh  wore  their  hair  cut  short,  "convict 
style,"  for  tbe  first  year.  Now,  freshmen  are 
still  given  short  haircuts,  but  within  the 
boundaries  of  good  taste. 

He  has  also  led  efforts  to  assist  fresh- 
men In  adjusting  to  Corps  life.  "While  there 
has  been  no  lessening  In  discipline,  we  have 
emphasized  that  freshmen  be  treated  more 
as  Individuals,"  the  cadet  commander  says. 

Life  on  the  College  Station  campus  may 
seem  strange  to  students  visiting  A&M  from 
another  school.  Strolling  across  campus,  the 
visitor  may  be  balled  by  a  student  who  Im- 
parts— without  being  asked — such  Informa- 
tion as  who  he  Is,  what  he  Is  majoring  in, 
and  what  his  hometown  Is,  and  then  expects 
the  visitor  to  deliver  the  same  Information. 
This  Is  Just  tbe  A&M  students'  way  of  "whip- 
ping out,"  or,  greeting  each  other,  and  It 
happens  hundreds  of  times  feverv  day  on  the 
A&M  campus.  •  *a 

Another  custom  that  shows  the  solidarity 
better  than  any  other  example  Is  the  Sliver 
Taps  tribute  paid  by  the  students  to  a  de- 
ceased AAM  student.  On  the  night  of  the  , 
funeral,  lights  on  the  campus  are  turned  out 
m  a  brief  memorial  ceremony.  The  entire 
student  body  meets  In  front  of  tbe  Academic 
BuUdlng  at  10:30  p.m.  A  squad  from  the  Ross 
Volunteers  fires  a  21-gun  salute,  and  then. 
Taps  Is  played  three  times. 

"I  also  have  always  taicen  special  pride  In 
Muster  Day,"  Gutierrez  says.  "There  has  been 
a  Muster  Day  since  1903  when  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Battle  of  San  Jacinto  was  ob- 
served. There  Is  a  memorial  service  for  aU 
the  Aggies  who  have  died  since  the  previous 
Muster  Day.  Their  names  are  called  and 
someone  answers  'Here!'  because  to  us,  they 
will  always  be  part  of  tbe  university." 

Gutierrez  spent  the  siunmer  of  1968  In 
Poland  and  Russia  by  participating  in  Ex- 
periment In  International  Living,  a  nonprofit 
educational  exchange  organization  devoted  to 
fostering  mutual  understanding  and  friend- 
ship among  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

He  studied  Polish  before  going  abroad.  "I 
found,"  he  says,  "that  I  could  love  people  who 
shared  a  completely  different  political  Ideol- 
ogy. I  lived  with  a  Polish  family,  and  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  vUlt  a  Communist  nation 
not  as  a  tourist." 

The  5-foot  7-lnch  Mexican -American  says 
be  weighed  150  pounds  when  he  went  to 
Poland,  and  gained  20  pounds  there.  "We  bad 
potatoes  every  day." 

He  says  that  In  Poland,  the  trend  Is  for 
only  the  older  generation  to  go  to  Church. 
Poland  has  a  large  Catholic  population.  "But 
people  of  all  ages  had  questions  about 
America." 

Gutierrez  spent  two  weeks  In  Moscow  be- 
fore returning  to  the  United  States.  Now,  he 
Is  broadening  his  experiences  there  by  study- 
ing the  Russian  language. 

Don  Hkath. 


OUR  NATION'S  RESPONSE  TO  THE 
INCREASINGLY  URGENT  PROB- 
LEM OF  POPULATION  GROWTH 

(Mr.  KASTENMEIER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 
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Mr.  KA8TENM151EK.  Ifr.  Speaker,  on 
May  28.  I  introduced  leglalatlon  dealing 
with  our  Nation's  irsponM  to  the  In- 
creasingly urgent  problem  of  population 
growth. 

While  major  attention  has  been  fo- 
cuMd  on  the  rampant  population  growth 
in  the  underdeveloped  world,  the  present 
rate  of  Increase  in  our  own  country  can- 
not be  malntali\ed  Indefinitely  without 
severe  social  and  economic  dislocation. 

This  bill,  which  has  been  Introduced  in 
the  other  body  by  Senator  Ttdihos,  is 
meant  to  coordinate  and  Improve  the 
current  inadequate  efforts  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
In  its  implementation  of  our  domestic 
population  program.  Establishment  of  a 
National  Center  for  Population  and 
Family  Planning  within  HEW.  will  at 
long  last  make  possible  coordinated,  co- 
hesive family  planning  programs.  In  ad- 
dition, this  bill  will  increase  the  funds 
available  for  family  planning  projects, 
and .  stimulate  research  In  methods  of 
contraceRtion.  It  will  also  expand  and 
improve  the  research  and  service  activi- 
ties of  public  and  private  nonprofit  agen- 
cies. More  specifically,  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  will  be  required  to  develop  a  5-year 
plan  which  will  provide  voluntary  family 
planning  services  for  over  5  million  low- 
Income  women  during  their  childbearing 
years.  By  focusing  responsibility  In  one 
office  whose  sole  activity  is  family  plan- 
ing, economies  in  both  funds  and  efforts 
will  be  realized,  disciplined  planning  will 
be  encouraged,  and  the  Congress  will  be 
able  to  better  scrutinize  and  evaluate  the 
administration  of  our  family  planning 
programs. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  rewards  from  this 
legislation  will  be  measured  in  terms  of 
reduced  poverty  and  increased  family 
stability  and  individual  opportunity.  The 
success  of  our  efforts  in  this  field  should 
spur  and  encourage  less- fortunate  na- 
tions to  devote  greater  effort  to  their  own 
programs  and  thereby  contribute  to  the 
alleviation  of  the  worldwide  problem  of 
burgeoning  population  growth.  It  is  still 
not  too  late  to  avert  the  disastrous  conse- 
quences to  all  mankind  of  the  unchecked 
population  explosion.  But  if  we  are  to 
succeed  in  this  enormous  task,  we  must 
act  quickly  and  decisively.  The  relatively 
modest  authorizations  called  for  here 
represent  an  Investment  In  the  future 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  all  of  us,  and 
of  our  children.  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  give  the  highest  prlorltF  to 
this  bill,  and  by  their  support  express 
their  faith  that  we  can  find  solutions  to 
the  problems  we  have  ourselves  created. 


POREiaN  COB4PETITION  PACING  U.S. 
SHOE  MANUPACTDRINO  INDUSTRY 

(Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  call  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  a  petition  that 
Is  being  circulated  by  Congressman  Wil- 
liam Batis.  assisted  by  Congressman 
Wymak,  and  myself  and  22  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  asking  for  signatures  by 
the  Members  of  Congress  to  a  letter 
which  Is  being  addressed  to  the  White 


House  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the 
White  HouM  the  acute  intensive  foreign 
competition  now  facing  the  U.S.  shoe 
manufacturing  industry.  Since  IMO  im- 
ports of  footwear  have  Increased  600  per- 
cent. 

Imports  equaled  almost  28  percent  of 
the  total  domestic  production  in  1988. 
We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  if 
unchecked,  this  rate  of  Increase  in  shoe 
imports  will  continue  and  cause  a  loss 
of  job  opportunities  for  American  shoe 
workers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  point  out  to  the 
Members  of  Congress  that  there  are  253 
Members  of  this  House  who  have  foot- 
wear Industries  located  in  their  districts. 
Unless  we  do  something,  the  footwear 
Industry  Is  going  to  disappear  from  the 
American  scene.  Thousands  of  jobs  will 
be  lost.  Once  our  defense  Indtistry  slows 
down  in  many  of  these  districts,  we  will 
need  other  indxistries  to  act  as  economic 
cushions.  Many  small  towns  are  going 
to  suffer  severely. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  WTMAN.  Is  It  the  gentleman's 
opinion  that  in  the  practical  sense  any 
real  relief  is  expectable  from  a  voluntary 
approach  to  import  restrictions?  Does 
he  really  believe  our  foreign  competitors 
will  voluntarily  reduce  their  profitable 
export  of  shoes  and  leather  to  the  United 
SUtes? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  approach  is  the  approach 
that  the  footwear  Industry  has  asked  for 
and  that  the  shoeworkers  have  asked  for 
in  America  and  we  are  following  their 
recommendations  and  hope  something 
win  be  done.  Further,  it  Is  our  hope  that 
some  of  these  countries  will  stop  accel- 
erating their  exports  of  footwear  to  this 
country  because  if  it  does  not  stop  it,  it 
means  that  many  of  the  shoe  firms  are 
going  to  close.  This  Is  the  approach  they 
have  asked  us  to  make  and  I  am  going 
along  with  their  thinking  upon  it. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Wyman)  has  been  very  cooperative 
in  this  matter  and,  actually,  he  is  acting 
in  the  place  of  Congressman  Bates  right 
now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  my  hope  that  we 
will  be  able  to  obtain  the  signatures  of 
a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
on  this  petition.  I  will  have  it  available 
so  that  other  Members  of  the  House  may 
be  able  to  sign  and  I  would  be  happy  to 
have  their  signatures. 


AMERICAS  ROLE  IN  THE 
VIETNAM  WAR 

'Mr.  RIEOLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
Doinute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with 
the  deepest  dismay  that  I  read  yesterday 
the  remarks  of  South  Korean  President 
Park  concerning  America's  role  in  the 
Vietnam  war. 

Frankly,  America  neither  seeks  nor 
needs  President  Park's  advice  with  re- 
spect to  our  responsibility  in  South  Viet- 
nam. After  35.000  Americans  have  died 
in   the  swamps  and  jungles  of  South 


Vietnam,  let  no  outsider  presume  to  lec- 
ture the  United  States  or  its  leaders  as 
to  the  terms  or  timing  of  a  Vietnam 
settlement. 

For  the  record,  America's  enormous 
losses  in  Vietnam  were  produced  not  only 
by  our  own  mistaken  policies,  but  equally 
by  the  appalling  underoommitment  of 
free  Asians  to  the  war  they  encourage 
us  to  continue. 

South  Korea,  to  its  credit,  has  50.000 
troops  in  South  Vietnam.  But  we  have 
over  54,000  U.S.  troops  stationed  in  South 
Korea — and  we  have  been  informed  that 
if  we  withdraw  our  troops  from  Korea, 
they  will  withdraw  their  troops  from 
Vietnam.  Further,  the  United  States  pays 
every  dime  of  the  expense  of  the  Korean 
troops  in  Vietnam.  This  includes  wages, 
food,  equipment,  transportation,  and  all 
the  rest.  We  have  also  been  informed 
that  when  we  are  tired  of  paying  these 
bills,  the  Korean  troops  will  leave  Viet- 
nam. 

I  will  not  lengthen  the  record  with  a 
detailed  accounting  of  the  almost  seven 
and  three  quarters  billion  dollars  in  mil- 
itary and  economic  assistance  we  have 
given  the  Koreans  in  recent  years — 
amounting  to  well  over  $350  million  last 
year  alone — nor  recite  the  figures  of  the 
enormous  economic  windfall  the  Viet- 
nam war  has  provided  Korea.  But,  if 
President  Park  Is  to  speak  to  us,  let  him 
say  that  after  17  years  of  postwar  assist- 
ance from  the  United  States — with  over 
54,000  American  troops  still  garrisoned 
there,  and  with  a  native  population  more 
than  twice  as  great  as  North  Korea — that 
the  South  Koreans  are  finally  able  to  at 
least  patrol  all  of  the  151-mile-long  DMZ 
separating  North  and  South  Korea.  To- 
day, America  continues  to  actively  patrol 
18  miles  of  that  front;  which  has  cost 
us  37  Americans  in  the  last  5  years.  I 
ask  President  Park,  after  17  years,  to  tell 
us  how  much  longer  it  will  be  before  our 
men  can  turn  your  self-defense  back  to 
you  and  come  home  to  their  families? 

This  is  one  man  in  this  Congress  who 
is  outraged  at  the  way  we  have  squan- 
dered American  blood  and  treasure  in 
Asia — and  I  deeply  resent  the  sugges- 
tion from  Asian  leaders  that  we  should 
do  no  less.  In  fact,  they  should  do  more — 
much  more — and  quickly. 

There  is  another  voice  than  that  of 
President  Park  to  which  we  should  be 
listening — the  voice  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. It  Is  a  voice  which  is  loud  and  clear 
with  a  very  plain  message.  I  hope  to  Ood. 
that  through  our  new  American  leader- 
ship, we  are  going  to  deliver  that  message 
to  the  non -Communist  Asians;  namely, 
that  the  free  ride  Is  over — and  that  we 
have  better  things  for  our  young  men 
than  to  be  fed  into  an  endless  Asian 
meatgrlnder.  fighting  wars  the  Asians 
will  not  fight  for  themselves. 


THE  CONDUCT  OF  THE  WAR  IN 
VIETNAM 

(Mr.  BIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  American 
public  has  been  told  that  senseless  mili- 
tary actions  in  the  hills  and  valleys  of 
Vietnam  have  delayed  successful  nego- 
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tiations  at  the  Paris  peace  talks.  This  has 
a  familiar  ring.  A  little  more  than  a  year 
ago  we  were  being  told  it  was  the  bomb- 
ing of  targets  in  North  Vietnam  which 
was  delaying  the  return  of  peace.  We 
stopped  the  bombing.  We  seem  to  be  no 
nearer  to  peace  than  we  were  at  that 
time.  We  have  tried  time  and  again  to 
find  a  basis  lor  meaningful  negotiations. 
In  further  attempts  to  bring  peace,  the 
United  States  has  accepted  Hanoi's 
choice  of  a  site  for  negotiations.  We  then 
agreed  to  recognize  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  as  a  party  to  the  negotiations. 
We  have  even  dropped  President  John- 
son's Manila  communiques  stipulation 
that  no  allied  troops  could  be  withdrawn 
from  South  Vietnam  until  North  Viet- 
namese troops  were  removed. 

While  these  concessions  were  being 
granted,  the  Communists  have  yielded 
nothing,  instead  of  showing  any  Indica- 
tion of  a  sincere  desire  for  peace,  they 
continue  to  stall  the  negotiations  at  the 
conference  table,  and  to  launch  harass- 
ing military  actions  In  South  Vietnam. 
Theirs  Is  a  waiting  game.  They  know  full 
well  they  carmot  win — except  at  the  con- 
ference table.  Any  limitation  on  actions 
of  U.S.  forces  In  the  field  plays  into  their 
hands,  while  demands  mount  at  home  for 
the  U.S.  Qovemment  to  end  the  war  and 
bring  Its  troops  back. 

Just  what  Is  senseless  military  action? 
Our  efforts  for  months  have  been  pri- 
marily defensive.  They  have  been  limited 
to  checking  Communist  buildups  and  to 
point  defense  of  areas  under  attack  by 
the  Communists.  The  defense  of  major 
civilian  and  military  areas  In  South 
Vietnam  and  of  our  own  Installations  can 
hardly  be  called  senseless.  The  inexcus- 
able part  Is  that  we  have  been  fighting  a 
war  which  is  largely  defensive  through- 
out our  involvement  in  South  Vietnam. 
The  Communists  have  always  taken 
heart  from  this  fact  and  deduced  that 
they  could  outlast  us. 

The  Communist  strategy  In  South 
Vietnam  appears  to  be  clear  enough. 
They  are  seddng  the  establishment  of  a 
coalition  government  In  Saigon.  If  they 
can  obtain  the  replacement  of  hard-line 
anti- Communist  members  of  the  present 
Government  with  others  who  are  soft  on 
communism,  plus  some  who  are  repre- 
sentative of  the  National  Liberation 
Front,  they  will  have  gone  a  long  way 
toward  setting  the  stage  for  a  takeover 
in  a  few  years  from  within. 

Who  Is  to  judge  whether  military 
actions  In  Vietnam  are  senseless?  Tliere 
are  those  who  have  sTpeat  a  lifetime  In 
study  and  In  training  for  war  and  who 
are  experienced  In  combat.  Is  It  not  bet- 
ter that  they  judge  what  Is  essential  for 
the  security  of  our  forces?  There  are 
those  at  high  levels  who  have  all  the 
facts  at  their  fingertips  which  are  neces- 
sary to  decide  the  Implementation  of 
policy  for  the  advancement  of  the  free 
world  cause.  Are  they  not  in  best  posi- 
tion to  determine  whose  judgment  to 
trust  on  essential  military  operations? 

Or  shall  we  accept  the  judgment  of 
experts  without  portfolio  whose  com- 
ments may  confuse  the  American  public, 
and  certainly  will  give  heart  to  the 
enemy.  There  is  a  time  for  talking  and 
a  time  for  listening.  There  seems  to  be 


little  doubt  that  some  of  the  "experts" 
have  t>een  talking  when  they  should  have 
been  listening. 


STUDENT  ANTIVIOLENCE  ACT 

(Mr.  CRAMER  asked  and  was  given 
peiTnlssion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  a  bill  aimed  at  giving 
law-abiding  students  legal  standing  to 
file  a  complaint  with  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment when  they  are  denied  free  access 
to  their  school's  facilities  by  disruptive 
students. 

The  measure  also  permits  the  Attorney 
General  or  the  Deputy  Attorney  General 
to  proceed  on  his  own  motion  without 
such  a  complaint  whenever  he  deter- 
mines that  prosecution  by  the  United 
States  Is  in  the  public  Interest  and  neces- 
sary to  secure  substantial  justice. 

I  believe  it  helpful  to  briefly  review 
the  body  of  Federal  law  in  this  area  in- 
order  to  demonstrate  the  difficulties  and 
shortcomings  that  presently  exist  should 
the  Justice  Department  determine  that 
Federal  prosecution  against  one  or  more 
Individuals  Is  warranted  and  to  show 
thereby  the  pressing  need  for  enactment 
of  this  new  legislation. 

CKAMZS^  ANTIBIOT    ACT 

SecUon  2101  of  tiUe  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  the  Antiriot  Act  which  I 
had  the  privilege  of  authoring.  This  pro- 
vision prohibits  travel  in  interstate  com- 
merce, or  the  use  of  any  facility  of  Inter- 
state commerce,  by  any  person  with  the 
Intent  to  incite,  organize  or  promote  a 
riot  or  to  commit  any  act  of  violence  in 
furtherance  of  a  riot,  or  to  aid  or  abet 
any  person  in  furthering  a  riot.  Violators 
are  subject  to  a  maximum  fine  of  $10,000 
and  5  years  Imprisonment. 

The  obvious  shortcoming  of  this  meas- 
ure as  applied  to  campus  disturbances  is 
that  it  is  only  applicable  when  inter- 
state travel  or  interstate  facilities  are 
used  to  further  the  riot.  The  bill  that 
I  have  introduced  today  does  not  hinge 
on  the  interstate  commerce  clause  of  the 
Constitution  but  achieves  Its  Federal 
nexus  through  the  expenditure  of  Fed- 
eral funds  at  educational  institutions. 

FIREABMS 

SecUon  231  of  title  18  prohibits  tine 
teaching  or  demonstrating  of  the  use  of 
firearms  or  explosive  or  Incendiary 
devices  or  techniques  with  the  Intent  that 
the  same  will  be  used  in  a  civil  disorder 
which  may  obstruct  commerce  or  the 
conduct  of  any  federally  protected  func- 
tion. It  prohibits  the  transportation  or 
manufacture  for  transportation  of  any 
such  device  with  the  Intent  that  they  be 
used  In  furtherance  of  a  civil  disorder. 

The  weakness  In  this  law  is  that  It 
applies  only  to  "teaching  or  demon- 
strating" but  does  not  Impose  a  penalty 
for  their  actual  use  In  a  disturbance. 

Section  924  of  title  18  Imposes  a  pen- 
alty of  not  less  than  1  year  nor  more  than 
10  years  for  using  or  carrying  unlawfully 
a  firearm  to  commit  or  during  the  com- 
mission of  any  felony  which  may  be 
prosecuted  in  a  court  of  the  United 
States.  The  bill  that  I  have  introduced 


today  carries  a  like  provision  as  It  relates 
to  the  use  or  threatened  use  of  any  fire- 
arm or  destructive  device  in  a  campus 
disturbance.  My  bill  further  provides, 
however,  that  any  term  of  Imprisonment 
imposed  thereunder  shall  run  consecu- 
tively with  any  other  penalty  imposed  as 
a  result  of  the  bill's  violation  and  not 
concurrently.  This  is  consistent  with  my 
bill,  HJl.  6197,  which  amends  the  entire 
Firearms  Act  to  accomplish  the  imposi- 
tion of  consecutive  penalties^  H.R.  6197  Is 
presently  lingering  in  the  House  Judici- 
ary Committee  with  no  hearings  sched- 
uled. 

FEDEKAIXT    PROTECTED   ACTIVITIES 

Section  245  of  title  18  is  designed  lo 
protect  the  civil  rights  of  persons  partici- 
pating in  or  receiving  benefits  from  vari- 
ous federally  protected  activities.  Inter- 
ference by  force  or  threat  of  force  with 
these  rights  carries  a  range  of  penalties 
extending  to  life  Imprlsorunent  If  death 
results.  The  bill  that  I  have  Introduced 
today  amends  this  section  In  two  Impor- 
tant respects. 

First,  and  foremost,  as  presently 
constituted,  section  245  requires  a  show- 
ing that  a  person's  rights  have  been  inter- 
fered with  because  he  Is  participating  in 
or  enjoying  the  benefits  of  any  program 
or  activity  receiving  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance. The  Inherent  weakeness  In  this 
language  Is  that  the  Government  must 
show  that  a  student's  rights  were  Inter- 
fered with  solely  because  he  is  attending 
a  school  receiving  Federal  assistance. 
This  Is  not  the  reason  a  student  is  being 
denied  the  right  to  attend  classes  and 
pursue  an  education  by  campus  revolu- 
tionaries. I  have  amended  this  section  by 
adding  "or  while"  Immediately  after  ")?e- 
cause."  In  this  way,  a  student  acquires  a 
cause  of  action  If  his  rights  are  inter- 
fered with  while  he  Is  participating  In  or 
enjoying  the  benefits  of  any  program  or 
activity  receiving  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance. And  this,  I  submit,  makes  a  lot 
more  sense  and  enforcement  possible  in 
student  disorder  cases. 

Section  245  also  presently  makes  it  a 
Federal  crime  to  Interfere,  intimidate  or 
willfully  Injure  by  force  or  threat  of  force 
any  person  "In  order  to  Intimidate  such 
person  from  participating  In  or  enjoying 
the  benefits  of  any  program  or  activity 
receiving  Federal  financial  assistance." 
Here,  too,  the  law  misses  wide  the  mark 
because  of  the  unlikelihood  that  the 
campus  revolutionary  Is  taking  over  a 
building  or  starting  a  fire  simply  to  in- 
timidate the  law-abiding  student  from 
attending  classes.  The  addition  of  the 
words  "or  while"  as  stated  above  obviates 
the  need  for  seeking  a  prosecution  under 
the  extraordinarily  complicated  and  dif- 
ficult set  of  facts  required  by  the  present 
language. 

My  bill  also  amends  section  245  in  an- 
other Important  respect.  I  have  added  an 
entirely  new  subparagraph  which  clearly 
makes  it  a  crime  to  interfere  with  any 
person  attending  a  school  receiving  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance.  The  law  as 
presently  written,  read  in  conjunction 
with  the  addition  of  the  words  "or  while," 
may  be  construed  to  prohibit  such  inter- 
ference. Passage  of  this  bill  with  its  pre- 
cise new  language,  however,  will  make  it 
absolutely  certain  that  Congress  intended 
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Interference  with  a  student  attending  a 
school  receiving  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance to  be  A  crime. 

I  have  named  thl«  bill  the  Student 
Antlviolence  Act.  It  la  a  student-oriented 
measure  which  gives  conscientious  stu- 
dents a  legal  weapon  to  combat  the  radi- 
cal groups  and  individuals  who  are  at- 
tempting U)  deny  him  an  education. 

Industrious,  serious- minded  students 
are  presently  being  denied  the  right  to 
attend  classes  and  pursue  an  education 
in  instances  where  campus  revolution- 
aries are  taking  over  buildings  and  gen- 
erally disrupting  the  Institution.  College 
administrators  are  in  many  Instances  re- 
luctant to  take  stiff  disciplinary  action 
against  these  disruptive  students.  I  be- 
lieve passage  of  this  measure  will  bring 
to  the  fore  the  majority  of  college  stu- 
dents who  are  opposed  to  this  disruptive 
activity  but  are  presently  without  ade- 
quate means  to  do  something  about  it. 

I  wholeheartedly  subscribe  to  the  prop- 
osition that  colleges  and  universities 
should  (lAye  the  primary  responsibility 
for  dealing  with  this  problem.  This  bill 
preserves  this  responsibility  by  requiring 
the  Attorney  Oeneral  to  make  a  finding 
that,  before  instituting  prosecutive  pro- 
ceedings, such  action  Is  In  the  public  in- 
terest and  necessary  to  secure  substantial 
Justice.  This  finding  must  be  made  when 
a  complaint  is  filed  by  a  student  or  fac- 
ulty member  as  well  as  when  the  Attor- 
ney Oeneral  undertakes  an  action  on  his 
own  motion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal  interest  in 
this  Nation's  educational  institutions  Is 
significant  both  in  terms  of  money  and 
public  policy.  Congress,  which  appropri- 
ates millions  of  dollars  annually  for 
America's  educational  institutions  has  a 
concurrent  responsibility  to  insure  the 
taxpayer  that  this  money  Is  not  being 
wasted.  Passage  of  this  measure  will  help 
protect  this  Interest. 

I  have  a  tremendous  amoimt  of  faith 
In  the  integrity  and  responsibility  of 
America's  youth,  and  I  believe  they 
should  have  the  means  to  rid  their  cam- 
puses of  the  radicals  who  are  attempting 
by  force  and  intimidation  to  deny  them 
an  education.  This  bill  provides  such  a 
means. 

The  bill  provides  a  penalty  of  not  more 
than  $1,000  and  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  1  year  or  both  consistent  with 
present  antlviolence  acts  in  title  18.  chap- 
ter 245.  As  I  have  already  mentioned.  It 
provides  a  separate  penalty  of  not  more 
than  $10,000  and  Imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  10  years,  or  both  for  anyone 
convicted  of  using  a  firearm  or  any  other 
destructive  device  In  a  campus  disturb- 
ance. This  latter  provision  closes  a  loop- 
hole which  presently  exists  in  the  Fire- 
arms Control  Act. 

Following  is  the  complete  text  of  the 
bill: 

KB.  11809 

A  bill  to  amend  section  345  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  make  It  a  crime  to  deny  any 
panon  the  benefits  of  any  educational 
program  or  activity  where  such  program  or 
activity  Is  receiving  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoxiae 
of  Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrest  asiembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Student  Antlvio- 
lence Act  of  1960". 

Sk.  a.  (•)  SecUon  248  of  title  18  of  tb« 


Onlted  States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  of  subsection  (b)(1)  the  following 
n«w  subparagraph: 

"(P)  participating  In  or  enjoying  the 
services,  facilities,  privileges  or  advantage*  of 
any  primary,  secondary,  or  higher  education- 
al Institution,  public  or  private,  or  partici- 
pating In  or  enjojrlng  the  benefits  of  any 
educational  program  or  activity  receiving 
Federal   financial  assistance:   or" 

(b)  That  portion  of  subsection  (b)(1)  of 
such  section  345  which  precedes  subpara- 
graph (A)  Is  amended  by  inserting  "or  while" 
Immediately  after  "because". 

(c)  Such  section  245  Is  further  amended 
by  striking  "or"  at  the  end  of  subparagraph 
(b)(1)(E). 

(d)  Such  subsection  (b)  of  section  245  is 
further  amended  by  inserting  immediately 
after  "or  for  life."  the  following:  "In  addi- 
tion, any  person  who  violates  subsection 
(b)(1)(F)  through  the  use  or  threatened 
use  of  any  firearm  or  destructive  device,  as 
defined  in  section  021  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $10,000,  or  Imprisoned  not  leas  than  one 
nor  more  than  ten  years,  or  both.  This  pen- 
alty shall  run  consecutively  with  any  other 
penalty  imposed  as  a  result  of  violation  of 
this  section." 

(e)  Such  section  246  Is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(d)  Whenever  one  or  more  persona  are 
denied  rights  protected  by  subparagraph 
(F)  of  subsection  (b)(1),  a  complaint  as- 
serting the  denial  of  such  rights  may  be 
filed  with  the  appropriate  United  States  At- 
torney. The  Attorney  Oeneral  or  the  Deputy 
Attorney  Oeneral  shall  prosecute  In  accord- 
ance with  subsecUon  (a)  (1)  of  this  section. 
The  Attorney  Oeneral  or  the  Deputy  Attor- 
ney Oeneral  may  proceed  on  tils  own  mo- 
tion without  such  a  complaint  whenever  he 
determines  that  prosecution  by  the  United 
States  Is  In  the  public  interest  and  necessary 
to  secure  substantial  Jiutlce." 


FRAUD  IN  AMERICA— in 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Oonzalkz)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
CBS  broadcast  its  shocking  and  terri- 
bly Inaccurate,  and  partially  false  show 
"Hunger  in  America"  last  year,  it  failed 
to  acknowledge  the  fact  that  persons  who 
appeared  on  the  show  had  been  paid,  as 
Is  required  by  law. 

The  question  Is  whether  the  FCC  will 
require  CBS  to  acknowledge  its  violation 
of  law.  and  to  cease  and  desist  from  fur- 
ther violations  of  it. 

The  FCC  ought  to  take  such  action  be- 
cause that  law  has  a  good  reason  for 
existing. 

Suppose  that  the  precedent  set  by  CBS 
Is  allowed  to  stand.  In  such  a  case  a  tele- 
vision network  could  make  payments  of 
any  amount  to  persons  who  appear  on 
news  programs,  without  acknowledging 
payment.  There  would  be  no  way  to  in- 
sure that  the  public  knew  whether  it  was 
seeing  spontaneous  news,  or  carefully  ar- 
ranged and  well-paid-for  acting,  or  lec- 
turing, or  performing,  or  simply,  per- 
sonal views.  In  principle,  the  payments 
CBS  made  are  the  equivalent  of  bribes. 
If  such  payments  can  be  made  without 
challenge,  then  It  is  certain  that  the  pub- 
lic will  in  the  future  have  no  way  of 
knowing  whether  they  are  seeing  news, 
or  manufactured  scenarios.  There  will 
be  no  way  of  knowing  whether  a  scene 
Is  faithfully  depicted,  or  whether  it  Is 


Juiced  up  to  satisfy  the  visual  require- 
ments of  the  medium,  or  the  artistic  de- 
sires of  the  director,  or  the  ratings 
desires  of  the  sponsors,  or  the  shock 
values  prized  by  the  producers. 

I  do  not  have  any  doubt  that  CBS 
produced  misinformation  and  staged 
scenes  in  its  "Hunger"  show  because  they 
wanted  higher  ratings — not  because  they 
did  not  know  any  better.  After  all,  it  is 
ratings  alone  that  sell  shows,  and  news 
shows  are  hard  to  sell,  because  they  do 
not  normally  get  good  ratings.  The  news 
division  of  a  network  typically  is  rela- 
tively starved  for  operating  money,  be- 
cause they  do  not  often  show  a  profit. 
The  pressure  is  on  them.  Just  like  in 
every  other  department  of  a  network,  to 
produce  a  product  that  sells.  It  is  under- 
standable why,  under  such  pressure,  a 
producer  would  resort  to  staging  scenes, 
writing  sensational  material,  paying  per- 
sons interviewed,  and  all  other  manner 
of  actions  in  order  to  hypo  Interest  in 
his  shows.  But  the  crucial  difference  is 
that  entertainment  is  one  thing  and  news 
is  another.  Catering  to  ratings  is  not  a 
public  service,  but  a  commercial  func- 
tion, and  the  networks  seem  to  have  lost 
sight  of  this  crucial  difference. 

Predictably,  when  challenged  on  the 
accuracy  of  Its  show,  CBS  at  first  reacted 
by  getting  their  local  station  to  contact 
me  to  request  a  meeting  between  myself 
and  the  producers.  Nothing  so  direct  as  a 
request  to  me — they  wanted  to  let  me 
feel  a  little  pressure  from  them,  to  let  me 
know  that  I  was  hurting  my  neighbor 
by  knocking  something  he  had  broad- 
cast— even  though  he  and  I  both  knew 
that  he  had  no  control  over  the  content 
of  the  program. 

Then  CBS  decided  to  answer  by  citing 
a  few  proofs  here  and  there.  And  wh^n 
these  were  refuted,  bigger  chiefs  on  the 
baronial  totem  wrote  longer  letters,  un- 
til finally  they  Just  decided  that  I  would 
not  be  reasonable.  In  fact,  all  I  wanted, 
and  all  I  want  now,  is  some  reason  to 
believe  that  CBS  Is  willing  to  acknowl- 
edge its  error,  and  willing  to  show  some 
sense  of  public  responsibility  and  some 
respect  for  decent  Journalistic  practice. 
If  that  is  unreasonable,  then  I  suppose 
I  must  plead  guilty. 

But  I  cannot  afford,  nor  do  I  think  the 
people  of  this  country  can  afford  to  ac- 
cede to  CBS'  conception  of  reason  and 
responsibility.  If  they  are  immune  to  ac- 
countability, and  if  they  can  freely  man- 
ufacture events  and  then  report  them, 
and  then  get  awards  for  fiction  reported 
as  fact,  1984  is  closer  than  anyone  imag- 
ined. These  networks  control  virtually 
every  bit  of  information  that  is  reported 
on  television.  That  monopoly  was  never 
envisioned  by  the  writers  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934.  One  can  only 
hope,  in  the  absence  of  legislation,  that 
the  networks  will  exercise  some  degree 
of  responsibility.  But  if  CBS  is  an  ex- 
ample, that  hope  is  slender  Indeed.  I  be- 
lieve that  Congress  must  examine  Its 
legislation,  and  determine  whether  or  not 
we  have  any  assurance  that  the  networks 
are  serving  the  public  interest.  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  have  any  such  assurance. 
The  monopoly  held  over  the  air  by  the 
barons  of  the  glass  skycrapers,  the  arbi- 
ters of  the  public  airwaves,  ought  to  be 
examined  carefully  and  closely  by  a  Con- 
gress that  has  every  reason  to  know  the 
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abuses  that  have  been  perpetrated  In  the 
name  of  news,  and  for  the  sake  of  mar- 
keting.          

CAN  RESUMPTION  OF  BOMBING  OF 
NORTH  VHTTNAM  BREAK  THE 
PEACE  STALEMATE  IN  PARIS? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Montgomery)  .  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  PuciNSKi)  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
bombing  pause  began  on  April  1, 1968,  the 
United  States  has  suffered  a  total  of 
14,639  American  soldiers  killed  in  action 
on  the  battlefields  of  South  Vietnam, 

This  is  almost  one-half  of  the  total 
number  of  losses  that  this  coimtry  has 
suffered  since  the  war  began,  or  at  least 
since  our  involvement  In  this  war  began 
on  January  1,  1961. 

In  other  words,  in  14  months — from 
April  1,  1968.  to  May  24.  1969.  which  is 
only  last  week — the  United  States  lost 
14.639  soldiers,  while  our  total  losses  for 
8  years — from  January  1.  1961,  to  May 
24,  1969— were  35,530  U.S.  soldiers  killed. 

Since  January  1, 1961,  through  May  24, 
1969,  the  number  of  allied  dead  In  Viet- 
nam totaled  118,029,  of  which  35,530 
were  U.S.  soldiers,  3,056  were  free  world 
forces  and  79,554,  were  soldiers  of  the 
Republic  of  South  Vietntmi. 

Most  Americans  are  not  aware  of  the 
fact  that  during  this  bombing  pause  the 
United  States  has  suffered  almost  one- 
half  of  its  total  losses.  Now  are  they 
aware  that  since  the  peace  talks  in  Paris 
got  started  on  May  9, 1968 — 5  weeks  after 
the  bombing  pause  went  into  effect — we 
lost  12,579  American  soldiers  killed  in 
combat  in  South  Vietnam,  or  almost 
one-third  of  our  total  losses  of  35,530 
since  January  1,  1961. 

President  Nixon,  on  May  14,  made  a 
very  generous  offer  to  North  Vietnam 
when  he  spelled  out  his  eight-ix>int  pro- 
gram for  peace  in  Vietnam. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
every  single  American  and,  yes,  I  would 
dare  say  that  every  free  man  In  this  world 
wants  to  see  the  conflict  in  Vietnam 
come  to  an  end  Just  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble. Mr.  Nixon  quite  properly  reflected 
his  own  desire  to  end  the  conflict  as  well 
as  the  desire  of  his  fellow  Americans. 

I  think  only  when  we  see  these  tragic 
losses  of  14,639  American  soldiers  killed 
during  the  bombing  pause  and  fruitless 
peace  talks  can  we  realize  the  futility  of 
trying  to  deal  with  the  Communists. 

Since  President  Nixon  made  his  very 
generous  and  honest  offer  for  peace  on 
May  14,  there  has  been  no  significant 
afiBrmative  response  from  North  Viet- 
nam and  I  believe  that  even  the  most 
altruistic  and  optimistic  observer  will 
have  to  agree  that  we  are  now  in  a  hope- 
less and  helpless  stalemate  In  Paris. 

There  Is  not  one  iota  of  forward  move- 
ment toward  peace  in  Paris.  The  casual- 
ty rates  continue  to  climb  and  every 
week  more  and  more  of  our  boys  are 
dying  In  the  Jungles  of  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Nixon  quite  properly  stated  in  his 
speech  on  May  14  that  if  this  needless 
suffering  continues,  this  coimtry  wUl 
have  to  reappraise  its  position. 


Mr.  Nixon  made  his  offer  3  weeks  ago 
and  there  is  no  evidence  whatsoever 
that  the  enemy  is  in  any  way  ready  to 
talk  meaningful  and  significant  peace. 

So  perhaps,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time 
has  come  when  we  ought  to  follow  the 
President's  admonition  and  reexamine 
our  position. 

W^at  is  that  position? 

Today,  North  Vietnam  is  a  sanctuary 
for  the  Communists — free  of  any  losses 
from  our  bombers,  free  from  bombing — 
free  from  any  damage,  and  free  from  the 
ravages  of  aggression  they  are  waging  in 
South  Vietnam. 

I  despair  at  the  naivete  of  those  who 
would  have  you  believe  that  somehow  or 
other  when  we  stopped  bombing  North 
Vietnam  we  created  a  morale  problem 
in  North  Vietnam. 

I  saw  last  week  in  one  of  our  national 
magazines  a  statement  that  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  is  having  trouble  keeping  up  the 
morale  of  his  people  in  their  support  of 
his  war  since  the  bombing  stopped.  I 
submit  that  this  kind  of  warped  reason- 
ing is  nothing  more  than  an  alibi  for 
those  who  a  year  ago  preached  the  doc- 
trine of  stopping  the  bombing  and  prom- 
ised the  American  people  that  if  we  would 
just  stop  the  bombing,  peace  would  be 
restored  to  Vietnam  immediately. 

We  remember  well  the  speeches  made 
by  smne  of  the  most  outspoken  leaders  in 
the  other  body — and  there  were  some  in 
this  body — who  said  more  than  a  year 
ago:  "If  you  just  stop  the  bombing,  we 
will  bring  the  war  to  an  end.  That  Is  all 
we  need.  Just  show  some  good  faith  to 
the  Communists  and  they  will  sit  down 
at  the  peace  table  and  we  can  have  peace, 
that  glorious  peace  that  we  all  seek." 

Well,  they  were  wrong;  dead  wrong. 
And  the  14,639  American  soldiers  who 
have  given  their  lives  since  the  bombing 
pause  began  are  a  tragic  monument  to 
how  wrong  they  were. 

Mr.  Nixon  would  be  well  advised  to  take 
a  hard  look  at  the  situation  today  when 
he  meets  with  President  Thieu  In  Mid- 
way next  week.  I  pray  he  does  not  follow 
the  advice  of  these  false  prophets  In 
Congress  who  never  were  able  to  imder- 
stand  the  real  menace  of  world  commu- 
nism. 

Everybody  In  this  country  wants  to  find 
some  way  to  get  out  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, and  I  join  with  them.  But  I  sub- 
mit perhaps  the  time  has  come  when  we 
ought  to  make  It  crystal  clear  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  that  our  patience  Is 
not  inexhaustible,  that  we  are  not  going 
to  let  this  slaughter  continue,  and  that 
if  there  is  not  any  forward  movement 
and  meaningful  movement  for  peace  in 
Paris,  this  country  may  very  well  have  to 
exercise  its  option  of  resuming  the  bomb- 
ing of  the  North. 

There  are  those  in  the  Pentagon,  I  am 
told,  who  believe  the  United  States  could 
withdraw  from  combat  duty  in  the 
swamps  of  Vietnam  almost  Immediately 
100,000  of  our  soldiers,  and  eventually 
we  could  withdraw  all  of  our  troops  from 
combat  duty  In  South  Vietnam  if  we 
did  resume  the  bombing  of  the  North. 

And  why  do  they  feel  that  way?  Be- 
cause when  we  stopped  bombing  Nortii 
Vietnam  on  April  1,  1968,  we  automati- 


cally released  for  combat  duty  400,000 
North  Vietnamese  troops  that  had  been 
pinned  down  In  North  Vietnam  on  anti- 
aircraft duty  and  supervising  civilian  re- 
pair crews  working  on  the  damage  that 
we  Inflicted — 400,000  troops  that  were 
tied  down  In  North  Vietnam. 

It  Is  rather  significant  that  while  we 
were  bombing  North  Vietnam,  the  enemy 
casualties  that  we  recovered  in  South 
Vietnam  were  for  the  most  part  Viet- 
cong,  young  peasants  who  Joined  the 
Communist  cause.  I  think  it  is  of  the 
greatest  significance  that  today,  the 
casualties  that  we  recover  in  South  Viet- 
nam are  North  Vietnamese  soldiers  in 
North  Vietnamese  uniforms,  carrying 
North  Vietnam  credentials  and.  in  many 
instances,  maps  and  charts. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  since  the 
bombing  pause  started,  the  North  Viet- 
namese have  plunged  at  least  100,000  of 
the  400,000  North  Vietnamese  soldiers 
that  were  relieved  from  home  duty  in 
North  Vietnam  Into  South  Vietnam  to 
wage  aggression  against  our  soldiers. 

These  fresh  and  well-trained  North 
Vietnamese  Communist  troops,  relieved 
from  duty  on  the  homefront  since  this 
bombing  pause  started,  are  now  in  Viet- 
nam killing  our  soldiers. 

That  Is  why  In  the  short  span  of  only 
14  months,  we  have  seen  American 
casualties  moimt  to  the  extent  that  now 
we  have  almost  half  of  our  total  casual- 
ties In  Vietnam  Inflicted  during  the 
bombing  pause  alone. 

The  past  14  months  during  this  bomb- 
ing halt  are  a  tragic  litany  of  truce  viola- 
tions by  the  Communists. 

Not  only  have  they  moved  more  than 
100.000  North  Vietnamese  troops  into 
South  Vietnam  to  kill  our  soldiers,  but 
we  have  ample  evidence  that  there  are 
large  concentrations  of  North  Vietnam- 
ese troops  in  the  demilitarized  zone  itself, 
restoring  Communist  arms  into  what  was 
supposed  to  have  been  a  neutral  buffer 
zone.  The  Defense  Department  reports 
more  than  5.000  sightings  of  enemy  ac- 
tivity in  the  DMZ.  even  though  one  of 
the  conditions  of  the  bombing  halt  was 
that  there  would  be  no  armed  activity 
in  the  DMZ. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  right  to  ask 
what  should  be  our  policy  toward  restor- 
ing peace  in  Vietnam? 

The  withdrawal  of  American  troops  at 
the  same  time  that  we  resume  bombing 
of  the  north  would  have  a  twofold  effect : 
First  of  all,  it  would  placate  American 
discontent  with  the  war  and  deny  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  his  greatest  weapon — his  belief 
that  American  discontent  will  force  us 
to  falter  in  Southeast  Asia — and  second, 
resumption  of  bombing  would  let  the 
Communists  know  they  are  in  for  a  long 
siege  of  attacks  upon  their  cities.  Only 
then,  I  believe,  can  we  impress  upon  the 
Communists  the  need  for  some  mecui- 
Ingful  progress  toward  peace  in  Paris. 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  by  forc- 
ing the  Communist  to  return  north  to 
defend  their  land  against  renewed  bomb- 
ing, South  Vietnam's  army  of  more  than 
1  million  soldiers  could  carry  on  its 
struggle  witliout  American  ground  troops 
If  we  leave  them  American  air  cover. 
President  Thleu  stated  publicly  he  be- 
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lleres  his  armies  can  defend  South  Vlet- 
njun  without  Amerlcsn  ground  troops  If 
we  leave  him  our  air  cover. 

In  the  absence  of  any  pressure  on 
North  Vietnam,  ooe  has  a  right  to  ask 
hinyffif  today  why  should  Hanoi  agree 
to  any  kind  of  terms  other  than  their 
own  terms  In  Paris? 

Their  dtles  are  not  being  burned. 
There  Is  no  damage  being  done  to  North 
Vietnam.  Families  of  North  Vietnamese 
soldiers  killed  In  action  are  not  told 
about  casualties.  When  a  North  Viet- 
namese soldier  Is  killed  In  South  Viet- 
nam, there  is  no  publication  or  notifi- 
cation. The  people  of  North  Vietnam  are 
oblivious  to  any  losses  that  North  Viet- 
nam Is  suffering  In  South  Vietnam. 
There  Is  no  public  criticism  of  the  war 
and  Ho's  tightly  controlled  C(xnmunlst 
press  has  the  North  Vietnamese  believ- 
ing they  are  winning  the  war.  Most  Im- 
portant, there  Is  no  pressure  on  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  himself  to  bring  the  conflict  to  an 
end  as 'there  is  on  our  own  President. 
'  Ttitr  ttamage  is  being  done  in  South 
Vietnam.  It  is  the  poor  people  of  South 
Vietnam  who  are  siifferlng  the  full  rav- 
ages of  Communist  terror  and  subver- 
sion. It  Is  South  Vietnam  that  Is  being 
methodically  destroyed  by  the  Com- 
munists. 

Frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  ourown  home 
situation  is  rapidly  deterlo^4{m2. 1  agree 
with  the  commission  that  concluded  yes- 
terday that  Vietnam  is  one  of  the  main 
causes  of  discontent  and  the  unrest  on 
our  American  university  campuses. 

There  Is  no  question  In  my  mind  that 
this  long.  hard,  costly  war  has  created 
serious  domestic  problems. 

There  is  no  question  In  my  mind  that 
most  Americans  would  rather  see  the 
monstrous  cost  of  this  war  diverted  to 
our  domestic  needs. 

We  have  great  needs  when  we  see  peo- 
ple suffering  hunger  In  this  ooimtry,  and 
schools  In  need  of  aid.  and  housing  and 
hospitals  and  all  the  other  things  that 
we  need. 

This  war.  if  we  Include  the  1970  budget, 
will  cost  the  American  people  $108  bil- 
lion. It  Is  the  second  costliest  war  In  the 
history  of  the  United  Stotes. 

So  there  Is  rapid  deterioration  on  our 
own  home  front,  and  there  Is  suffering 
on  the  home  front  In  South  Vietnam, 
while  Mr.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  sits  bsM;k  com- 
fortably In  Hanoi  waiting  until  the  whole 
structure  collapses. 

Ho  Chi  Mlnh  won  the  struggle  against 
the  French  In  Paris — not  on  the  battle- 
field of  Vietnam.  The  Conununlsts  were 
able  to  get  so  much  turmoil  stirred  up  In 
Prance  against  the  French  involvement 
In  Vietnam  that  the  French  Government 
was  faced  with  collapse,  and  so  the 
FYench  pulled  out  of  there  helter-skelter 
and  left  a  vacuum  for  the  Communists  to 
fill. 

Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Is  coimtlng  on  history  to 
repeat  itself  and  on  the  American  will  at 
home  to  collapse  and  on  our  commitment 
to  help  South  Vietnam  also  to  collapse. 
He  believes  once  this  happens  his  victory 
will  be  complete. 

It  is  the  tragedy  of  our  time  that 
learned  men  in  this  coimtry,  responsible 
Members  of  the  Congress,  cannot  under- 
stand that  once  South  Vietnam  falls  to 


the  Communists,  the  whole  of  Southeast 
Asia  follows.  ETven  at  this  late  date  there 
are  those  who  question  the  domino 
theory,  completely  unmindful  and  obliv- 
ious to  the  fact  that  what  the  Soviet 
Union  wants  to  do  in  Asia  is  to  create  a 
cordon  sanltalre  of  Commtmlst  captive 
nations,  very  much  like  they  have  In 
E^irope  today.  And  when  they  are 
through  with  Southeast  Asia,  the  Soviet 
Union  then  Intends  to  set  up  a  cordon 
sanltalre  of  captive  nations  in  the  Middle 
East. 

This  Is  why  the  Soviet  Union  has  re- 
armed all  the  Arab  States.  Every  single 
Arab  army  today  has  been  thoroughly 
rearmed  by  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Soviet 
military  leaders  are  today  in  command 
of  these  Arab  armies. 

And  that  is  why  80  percent  of  all 
arms  being  used  by  North  Vietnam 
against  our  troops  are  supplied  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviet  Union's  timetable  is  to  de- 
stroy the  will  to  resist  in  Southeast  Asia. 
When  they  have  completed  that  test, 
then  they  will  move  into  the  Middle  East 
and  destroy  Israel,  because  only  Israel 
stands  in  the  way  of  Soviet  expansion 
in  the  Middle  East.  And  then  the  Soviet 
Union  will  have  its  cordon  sanltalre  of 
European  captive  nations,  a  cordon  sanl- 
talre of  Middle  East  captive  nations,  a 
cordon  sanltalre  of  Southeast  Asia  cap- 
tive nations :  and  her  goal  of  world  dom- 
ination will  be  complete. 

There  are  those  who  today  admonish 
and  urge  peace  at  any  price,  unmindful 
that  nothing  has  changed  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

For  the  past  20  years,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  kept  this  world  in  turmoil. 

The  United  States  has  been  compelled 
to  spend  one  trillion  four  hundred  billion 
dollars  in  the  last  two  decades  on  defense 
and  armaments  to  protect  itself  against 
Soviet  conspiracy  and  Soviet  infamy. 
And  the  Soviet  Union  plays  its  options 
at  will.  They  create  turmoil  wherever 
they  want  to.  whenever  they  want  to,  and 
the  United  States  for  20  years  has  been 
reacting,  never  quite  able  to  pull  this 
country  together  to  imderstand  the  great 
threat  and  the  great  menace  of  Soviet 
colonialism. 

Even  today.  In  this  bitter  debate  on 
Vietnam,  there  are  those  who  say,  "Pres- 
ident lliieu  has  to  accept  the  fact  that 
he  will  have  to  learn  to  live  with  a  coali- 
tion government  or  go  it  alone."  I  think 
It  is  to  his  everlasting  credit  that  he  is 
strong  enough  and  bold  enough  to  re- 
nounce the  imposition  of  a  Communist 
cocdltlon  goverrunent  unless  such  a  gov- 
ernment is  elected  by  the  free  will  of  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam. 

Why,  the  whole  tragic  story  of  Soviet 
colonialism  has  been  written  in  coalition 
governments  forced  upon  the  smaller  na- 
tions of  Europe.  I  wish  that  those  who 
urge  upon  South  Vietnam  a  Communist 
coalition  government  would  look  at  the 
tragic  history  of  Europe.  How  do  they 
think  180  million  people  were  plunged 
into  Communist  captivity,  except 
through  Communist  coalition  govern- 
ments? 

The  Soviet  Union  today  has  complete 
control  of  Poland,  of  Czechoslovakia,  of 
EBtonla.  of  Latrla,  of  Lithuania,  of  Hun- 


gary, of  Rumania  and  of  Bulgaria.  All 
of  these  started  out  as  coalition 
governments. 

What  some  of  these  naive  Americans 
cannot  understand  la  that  the  Commu- 
nists have  Indestructible  patience.  They 
want  only  a  foothold  In  a  coalition 
government,  and  then  they  create  their 
turmoil,  and  they  have  nothing  but 
time,  and  they  take  that  time  to  break 
down  the  will  of  the  righteous  elements 
of  a  coalition  government  until  they  cre- 
ate such  total  panic  and  chaos  the  gov- 
ernment Anally  falls  and  the  Commu- 
nists take  over. 

One  need  only  look  at  the  coalition 
government  of  Poland.  Why  are  38  mil- 
lion Poles  today  in  Communist  bondage? 
You  show  me  one  single  nation  of  Eu- 
rope today  whose  people  wUUngly  voted 
for  a  Communist  goverimient.  These 
captive  nation's  are  today  victims  of 
Commimlst  oppression  against  their  will 
because  there  were  voices  in  America 
after  World  War  n.  as  there  are  voices 
today,  who  said.  "Let  us  put  Commu- 
nists In  a  coalition  government  in  Po- 
land to  work  out  the  postwar  problems. 
Premier  Mikolajceyk  went  to  Poland 
in  good  faith  after  World  War  n.  He 
went  there  thinking  that  somehow  or 
another  perhaps  he  could  help  work  out 
a  program  for  postwar  Poland  in  a  co- 
allUon  government.  Well,  the  rest  Is  his- 
tory. Halena  Wasilewska  headed  a  group 
of  Communists  who  were  brought  in 
from  Moscow,  trained  in  the  art  of  dis- 
order and  subversion,  and  they  very 
quickly  tied  Mlkolajczyk  into  all  kinds 
of  knots  and  tied  that  coalition  govern- 
ment into  such  hopeless  turmoil  that  he 
fled  in  disgust.  Poland  became  a  captive 
slave  of  Russia.  The  same  can  be  said 
of  every  one  of  the  captive  nations  of 
Europe. 

Today  there  are  voices  In  this  Congress 
and  in  this  country  who  say.  "Well,  let 
us  try  some  of  the  same  In  Vietnam." 

President  Thieu  was  correct  when  he 
said  that  China  stands  as  an  excellent 
example  of  what  happens  when  we  sur- 
render to  Communist  expediency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  who  today  urge 
acceptance  of  a  Communist  coalition 
government  in  South  Vietnam  are,  per- 
haps unwittingly,  following  the  footsteps 
of  those  who  preached  this  same  doc- 
trine after  World  War  n  and  saw  half 
of  Europe  plunged  into  the  Soviet  orbit, 
then  saw  China  plunged  into  the  Com- 
munist orbit,  and  then  saw  Cuba  plunged 
into  the  Communist  orbit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that 
through  all  of  these  years  they  have  not 
learned  a  thing.  I  submit  to  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  it  is  difficult  today  for 
those  who  see  the  clear  danger  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  grand  design  for  ultimate 
conquest  in  this  world,  to  get  any  ex- 
posure for  their  views  when  It  is  popu- 
lar to  talk  only  about  peace  at  any  price. 
Too  often  the  vcrices  of  those  who  see 
the  clear  and  appcu^nt  danger  of  Com- 
munist subversion  are  ridiculed  or  to- 
tally Ignored. 

I  say  to  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
American  people  need  to  know  the  facts. 
President  Nixon  was  correct  when  he 
said  that  if  this  needless  slaughter  con- 
tinues, we  will  have  to  reappraise  our 
situation. 
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If,  Indeed,  there  Is  any  merit  to  those 
who  say  that  by  resuming  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  we  will  force  them  to 
divert  most  of  their  troops  back  to  the 
north,  making  it  possible  for  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  take  over  the  bulk  of  the 
fighting  and  If  there  is  any  merit  to  the 
suggestion  that  we  can  withdraw  large 
numbers  of  our  combat  troops  from 
South  Vietnam  once  the  bombing  has 
been  resumed,  thea  we  ought  to  study  it. 
President  Thieu  has  said  that  with  his 
army  of  one  mlllian  soldiers  and  600,000 
home  gtiards  the  South  Vietnamese  are 
more  than  able  to  defend  themselves,  if 
we  leave  them  American  air  cover.  My 
judgment  is  that  the  American  people 
would  agree  it  would  be  better  to  leave 
the  South  Vietnamese  air  cover  if  we 
can  withdraw  our  ground  troops  because 
our  greatest  losses  have  been  on  the 
ground,  our  greatest  losses  have  been  In 
the  search  and  destroy  missions. 

I  think.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  great 
distortions  of  our  time  and  one  of  the 
great  tragedies  of  our  time  is  the  state- 
ment that  the  South  Vietnamese  soldier 
is  not  a  good  fighter.  The  South  Viet- 
namese soldier  is  more  than  able  to  carry 
his  share 

I  was  in  Vietnam.  I  saw  the  South 
Vietnamese  troops.  Even  the  New  York 
Times,  which  is  now  carnrlng  a  series 
about  the  South  Vietnamese  soldiers, 
says,  if  you  read  the  articles  carefully, 
that  the  bulk  of  South  Vietnamese  troops 
are  well  trained  and  highly  motivated 
even  though  the  Times  tries  to  suggest 
they  could  not  defend  their  country 
alone.  If  we  need  any  further  proof  of 
the  gallantry  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
soldier,  let  us  look  at  the  casualty  lists. 
The  South  Vietnamese  have  lost  twice  as 
many  soldiers  on  the  field  of  battle  as  all 
of  us  combined.  South  Vietnam  has  lost 
79,443  soldiers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  we  ought  to  let 
North  Vietnam  know  that  our  patience 
is  not  Inexhaustible.  We  want  to  be  out 
of  Vietnam  as  quickly  as  possible.  We 
want  a  lasting  peace  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. We  want  to  contribute  to  that  peace 
as  much  as  possible.  However,  I  cannot 
t.hinic  of  anything  more  tragic  than  for 
us  to  walk  away  from  Vietnam  today  and 
let  the  Communists  take  that  country 
over. 

In  my  judgment,  we  ought  to  take  a 
hard  look  at  this  proposal  and  seriously 
let  North  Vietnam  know  that  if  there  is 
no  meaningful  progress  made  toward 
peace  in  Vietnam,  this  slaughter  of  our 
American  troops  will  not  be  permitted  to 
continue  unilaterally.  If  necessary,  we 
will  reluctantly  have  to  resume  the 
bombing. 

There  are  those  who  call  that  escala- 
tion. 

On  the  contrary.  If  we  can  In  fact  pull 
our  combat  troops  out  of  South  Vietnam 
and  replace  them  with  resumption  of 
bombing  of  the  north,  my  judgment  is 
that  most  Americans  would  agree  to  such 
a  quid  pro  quo. 

It  is  my  hope  that  as  the  President  pre- 
pares to  leave  for  Midway  to  meet  with 
President  Thieu,  he  will  reaffirm  his 
statement  that  If  the  needless  suffering 
continues,  we  will  have  to  reappraise  our 
situation.  I  hope  that  the  President  will 
make  It  clear  to  North  Vietnam  that  we 
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have  a  right  to  expect  from  them  some 
meaningful  contribution  toward  peace 
and,  If  that  is  not  forthcoming,  then 
perhaps,  if  suffering  exists  In  South  Viet- 
nam, there  ought  to  be  some  suffering 
in  North  Vietnam. 

I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  are  well-trained  sol- 
diers. We  have  made  a  huge  contribution 
to  their  training.  They  do  have  enough 
soldiers  now  for  a  15-to-l  ratio  against 
the  Vletcong.  Our  generals  tell  us  In  this 
kind  of  guerrilla  warfare,  you  need  a  15- 
to-l  ratio  in  order  to  offset  effectively 
the  activities  of  a  Vletcong  subversive. 
That  ratio  has  now  been  reached.  So  it 
is  entirely  possible  that  we  might  Indeed 
see  the  day  come  when  American  com- 
bat troops  can  pull  out  of  Vietnam  If 
bombing  of  the  North  Is  renewed.  Hanoi 
must  understand  it  will  not  break  our 
will  or  break  the  will  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese. They  then  have  but  one  al- 
ternative, and  that  is  to  sit  down  and 
make  some  meaningful  contribution  to 
working  out  a  peace  solution  in  Vietnam. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam  wants  peace.  I  know  our  Gov- 
ernment wants  peace.  I  believe  that  the 
whole  world  wants  peace.  What  we  have 
to  do  now  is  impress  on  Hanoi  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  going  to  continue  indefi- 
nitely   waging    aggression    against   our 
people    without    suffering    the    conse- 
quences itself,  I  believe  this  Is  the  only 
road  to  lasting  peace.  The  stalemate  in 
Paris  cannot  and  must  not  continue. 


that  they  could  take  advantage  of  the 
many  benefits  which  had  been  provided 
for  them  by  Congress. 

I  express  my  appreciation  to  Bill 
Driver  for  a  job  well  done — for  a  Job  In 
which  he  gave  much  more  than  was  de- 
manded because  he  was  concerned  and 
Involved  with  the  problems  of  our 
veterans. 

I  have  enjoyed  my  close  relationship 
with  Bill  EMver  during  his  time  in  office. 
We  shall  TniR«  him,  and  we  sincerely 
hope  that  his  successor  will  follow  In  his 
steps  by  providing  the  leadership  de- 
manded of  this  exacting  post. 

I  extend  my  thanks  and  wish  Bill 
Driver  continued  success  In  his  future 
undertakings. 


RETIREMENT  OF  HON.  WILLIAM  J. 
DRIVER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Halpern)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
with  sincere  regret  that  I  have  learned 
of  the  resignation  of  William  J.  Driver. 
As  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Bill  Driver  has  been  one  of  the  most  ef- 
ficient and  capable  men  ever  to  head  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  His  4  years 
as  head  of  this  vast  agency  has  seen 
many  advances  In  the  field  of  veterans 
affairs.  His  able  administration  of  the 
third  largest  agency  of  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  been  a  credit  to  all  agen- 
cies and  departments. 

Bill  Driver  has  been  the  kind  of  man 
that  epitomizes  what  the  Federal 
worker  should  be.  He  has  been  loyal  and 
devoted  to  those  he  served— the  26  mil- 
lion veterans  of  this  Nation.  He  has 
shown  great  compassion  in  his  under- 
standing of  the  needs  of  our  veterans, 
and  has  made  outstanding  proposals  to 
bring  about  needed  changes  as  well  as 
new  Ideas  and  programs. 

His  administration  has  been  marked 
with  a  better  understanding  of  the  de- 
sires of  the  people  of  this  country  in 
providing  benefits  which  are  more  mean- 
ingful to  those  who  have  given  so  much 
In  defense  of  our  country.  We  had  new 
concepts  of  what  service  could  mean 
with  such  programs  as  soidlng  repre- 
sentatives right  to  the  battlefields  of 
Vietnam,  even  before  our  servicemen  had 
completed  their  tours  of  duty,  in  order 


TREATYMAKING  POWER:  CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL AMENDMENT  FOR  THE 
INCLUSION  OP  THE  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES— SEQUEL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Montgomery)  .  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Flood)  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  FTLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  June 
1967  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
and  Panama  announced  the  completion 
of  negotiations  for  the  proposed  new 
Panama  Canal  treaties,  which  agree- 
ments would  cede  U.S.  sovereignty  over 
the  Canal  Zone  to  Panama,  make  that 
small  and  unstable  coimtry  a  partner  In 
the  management,  and  defense  of  the 
canal,  and  eventually  give  to  Panama 
not  only  the  existing  canal  but  also  any 
new  canal  constructed  In  Panama  at  the 
cost  of  our  taxpayers  to  replace  the  ex- 
isting canal. 

The  total  expenditures  of  our  coimtry 
on  the  Panama  Canal  enterprise,  In- 
cluding defense,  from  1904  through 
June  30,  1968,  were  $6,368,009,000  and 
the  total  recoveries  during  the  same 
period  $1,359,931,421.66,  leaving  a  net 
investment  of  more  than  $5,000,000,000. 
As  this  projected  treaty  giveaway  of 
U.S.  territory  and  property  was  under- 
taken without  constitutional  authority, 
the  reactions  in  Congress  were  dynamic, 
with  some  150  Members  of  the  House 
Introducing  or  cosponsorlng  resolutions 
opposing  such  surrender  and  Members 
of  the  Senate  also  strongly  opposing  the 
monstrous  proposal.  The  result  was  that 
the  treaties  were  never  signed.  As  they 
have  never  been  repudiated  they  may  be 
reactivated  at  any  time. 

The  giveaway  proposal  did,  however, 
focus  wide  attention  on  the  composition 
of  the  treaty  power  of  the  United  States 
and  the  importance  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives being  made  a  part  of  that 
power. 

One  of  the  major  reasons  why  the 
House  should  have  equal  power  with  the 
Senate  In  the  making  of  treaties  is  the 
provision  In  article  IV,  section  3,  clause 
2  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  which  provides 
as  follows: 

The  Congreae  shall  have  power  to  dlspoea 
of  and  make  all  needful  Rulee  and  Regula- 
tions respecting  the  Territory  or  other  Prop- 
erty belonging  to  the  United  States. 

*nie  wisdom  embodied  in  this  clause  of 
the  Constitution  is  that  our  Federal  do- 
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mains  and  property  cannot  be  given  away 
or  Impaired  by  the  President  and  the 
Senate  alone  through  the  treaty  process. 
Except  for  this  provision,  treaties  could 
be  made  ceding  to  other  countries  major 
sections  of  the  United  States  like  Texas, 
California,  and  other  parts  of  the  vast 
Southwest  as  well  as  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 
In  the  grave  re^porislblllty  now  vested 
alone  In  the  President  and  the  Senate 
there  certainly  should  be  constitutional 
provisions  to  Include  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives In  the  making  of  treaties. 

On  February  5,  1969,  I  introduced 
House  Joint  Resolution  394,  91st  Con- 
gress, proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  re- 
quire the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  making 
of  treaties.  This  was  followed  on  Febru- 
ary 19  with  a  statement  by  me  to  the 
House  on  the  treaty  power  emphasizing 
the  fact  that  the  historic  reasons  for 
noninclusion  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  treaty  making  power 
nQ  lonJK^r  apply  amd  why  it  should  be 
Included.!  followed  this  on  March  6  with 
a  letter  to  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives requesting  my  colleagues  to 
Introduce  or  cosponsor  like  resolutions. 
Many  have  done  so  indicating  wide  sup- 
port. 

In  looking  up  the  role  of  parliaments 
in  foreign  affairs  in  other  countries,  I 
find  that  though  the  practice  of  treaty 
ratifications  varies,  the  trend  seems  to 
be  toward  rRiulrlng  parliamentary  ap- 
proval, even  In  some  countries  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain.  Incidentally,  I  note 
that,  under  article  49  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Presldiiun 
of  the  Supreme  Soviet  ratifies  and  de- 
nounces international  treaties  of  the 
U.S.S.R. 

In  order  that  Congress  and  the  Nation 
may  have  the  information  developed 
since  my  February  19.  1969.  statement. 
I  quote  my  March  6  letter  and  part  FV 
of  a  summary  of  the  powers  of  parlia- 
ments concerning  the  conclusion  of 
treaties  contained  In  the  January  1969 
issue  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
Quarterly. 

The  indicated  documents  follow  as 
part  of  my  rei^arks: 

Makch    6.    1M9. 

DxAB  CoiXKACUz:  The  closure  of  the  Suea 
Canal  during  the  June  &-11.  1967.  Arab- 
Xaraell  War  diverting  traffic  around  Southern 
Africa,  was  followed  by  the  announcement  on 
June  28  by  the  Prealdenta  of  the  United 
State*  and  Panama  of  the  completion  of 
negotiations  for  three  propooed  treaties  ced- 
ing sovereignty  over  the  U.S.-owned  Panama 
Canal  Zone  to  Panama,  thus  serving  to  focus 
wide  attention  on  the  make-up  of  the  treaty 
power  of  our  government,  with  some  150 
Members  of  the  Congress  Introducing  reso- 
lutions opposing  the  adoption  of  such  pro- 
posed treaties. 

The  Indicated  agreements,  negotiated  with- 
out the  authorization  of  the  Congress,  vio- 
lated Article  IV.  Section  3.  Clause  2,  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution,  which  provisions  verts  the 
power  to  dispose  of  territory  and  other  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States  In  the  Congress  and 
not  In  the  President  and  the  Senate  alone. 

In  studying  the  history  of  the  treaty-mak- 
ing power.  I  find  that  the  original  reasons 
for  excluding  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  this  function  of  government  no  longer 
apply  and  that  the  time  has  come  when  the 
House  should  be  made  a  part  of  this  power. 
A  summary  of  the  history  of  the  non-lnclu- 


slon  of  the  House  of  Representatives  will  be 
found  in  the  June  12,  1007.  pamphlet  by  the 
Library  of  Congress  Legislative  Reference 
Service  on  the  "Treaty-Making  Power  In  the 
Constitution",  quoted  by  me  in  a  statement 
to  the  House  In  the  Record  of  February  19. 
19«9,  pp.  4006-4010. 

To  meet  the  situation.  I  have  Introduced 
H.J.  Res.  394.  copy  attached,  and  would  urge 
all  my  colleagues  In  the  Hotise  of  Representa- 
tives to  introduce  or-  to  co-sponsor  like 
resolutions. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Danixl   J.   Flood. 
Member  of  Congress. 

H  J  Rn.  304 
Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  re- 
quiring the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  In  the  making  of 
treaties 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assevibled  {two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein).  That  the  follow- 
ing article  Is  hereby  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
SMtes.  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents 
and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution 
only  If  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  States  within  seven 
years  from  the  date  of  its  submission  by  the 
Congress: 

"Abticlx  — 

"No  treaty  with  respect  to  which  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate  Is  required 
by  section  2  of  article  II  of  this  Constitution 
may  be  made  without  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  House  of  Representatives,  two- 
thirds  of  the  Representatives  present  con- 
curring." 

iN-mPAKLiAMurraaT  ITnxon  CoNSTrrrrrioNAL 

AND      PAaLIAMXNTAIT      iNFOaMATION :       THZ 
ROLK    or    PaKUAMKKT     in    PoaXIGN    AITAIK3 
PAST    rV.    PAKLIAMENTAKT    POWnS    CONCKSNINC 
THS    CONCLUSION    OV   TaXATIXS 

Foreign  policy  becomes  specially  manifest 
In  the  conclusion  of  treaties.  In  war  and 
peace.  This  Is  doubtless  why  the  role  played 
by  Parliament  In  the  conclusion  of  treaties 
Is,  after  decisions  on  war  and  p>eace,  most 
frequently  provided  for  In  Constitutions  of 
countries  replying  to  the  questionnaire. 

Chapter  I.  Parliamentary  influence  on  treaty 
negotiations 

In  general  It  Is  not  possible  for  Parlia- 
ment, neither  legally  nor  practically,  to  take 
part  In  the  negotiations  leading  up  to  the 
conclusion  of  treaties,  because  everywhere 
the  negotiation  of  treaties  Is  a  matter  ex- 
clusively In  the  competence  of  the  Govern- 
ment. This  holds  true  even  though,  as  has 
been  described  above  (Part  I,  chapter  5d), 
(p.  13).  Members  of  Parliament  have  In  sev- 
eral cases  acted  as  members  of  governmental 
delegations,  or  even  as  agents  of  the  Oov- 
emment,  to  prepare  or  conduct  negotiations. 

Moreover,  there  seems  to  be  no  Instance  of 
a  Parliament  which  can  leg^ally  bind  the  Gov- 
ernment to  enter  Into  treaties. 

Quite  generally  parliamentary  Influence 
may  be  brought  to  bear  through  the  ordinary 
processes  of  debate  and  question. 

Furthermore,  through  the  right  to  pass 
resolutions  Parliament  is  In  a  position  to 
exert  political  Influence  on  treaty  negotia- 
tions (cf.  Part  II).  By  such  resolutions  or 
recommendations  Parliament  may  even  sug- 
gest to  the  Executive  that  It  should  negotiate 
and  conclude  certain  treaties  on  certain  sub- 
jects; in  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands  the 
suggestion  may  even  extend  to  the  scope 
within  which  the  treaty  must  be  concluded. 
Although  these  suggestions  are  not  legally 
binding  upon  the  Government,  the  latter 
would,  more  often  than  not.  take  them  into 
consideration,  especially  If  later  on  parlia- 


mentary approval  of  the  treaty  has  to  be  ob- 
tained. 

Finally  In  the  United  States,  as  probably 
In  other  Parliaments,  prior  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  Individual  Members  of  Congress  has 
been  found  to  be  helpful  In  obtaining  ulti- 
mate Senate  ratification  of  treaties. 

Chapter  II.  Approval  requirements 
In  many  countries  negotiated  treaties  are 
subject  to  the  approval  or  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment before  ratification.  (There  seems  to  be 
no  case  where  the  consent  of  Parliament  must 
be  obtained  before  the  text  of  a  treaty  has 
been  finally  negotiated.  In  Japan.  Art.  73  of 
the  Constitution  provides  ttiat  the  Cabinet 
has  power  to  conclude  treaties,  provided, 
however,  that  It  is  required  to  obtain  prior 
or.  depending  on  the  circumstances,  ex  poet 
facto  approval  of  the  Diet.  It  Is  to  be  assumed 
that  "prior  approval"  In  this  context  relates 
to  ratification  as  the  final  act  of  the  conclu- 
sion of  treaties. 

The  Japanese  provision  thus  appears  not 
to  deviate  from  the  general  pattern  that 
parliamentary  approval  Is  required  only  after 
a  treaty  has  been  negotiated. 

Such  approval  of  Parliament  is  required 
In  20  of  the  25  countries  from  which  answers 
were  received:  Austria.  Belgium,  Cameroon, 
Canada,  Finland,  Prance.  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany,  Greece,  Ireland  (In  exceptional 
cases),  Italy,  Japan,  Jordan,  Libya,  Nether- 
lands. Norway.  Senegal.  Somalia,  Switzerland. 
United  States  and  Yugoslavia. 

In  Ireland  approval  of  the  Dall  Is  required 
only  where  an  agreement  (not  being  one  of  a 
technical  or  administrative  charter)  Involves 
a  charge  on  public  funds. 

In  the  other  countries  the  situation  Is  dif- 
ferent: there  is  no  participation  of  Parlia- 
ment at  all  in  the  concluklon  of  treaties  in 
Pakistan. 

In  Poland  treaties  are  ratified  by  the 
Council  of  State,  a  body  elected  by  the  Diet 
from  amongst  Its  Members  and  acting  as  the 
"collective  head  of  State." 

In  Great  Britain  It  Is  the  usual  practice 
of  the  Government  (known  as  the  "Ponson- 
by  Rule")  not  to  proceed  with  ratification 
unUl  a  period  of  21  days  has  elapsed  from 
the  date  on  which  the  text  of  the  treaty  is 
laid  before  Parliament.  (This  rule  applies 
only  to  treaties  requiring  ratification) .  Thus. 
Parliament  is  given  a  chance  to  debate  u 
treaty.  If  the  opposition  or  a  large  majority 
so  requekt.  Such  debates,  however,  seldotn 
end  in  a  vote. 

In  India  treaties  are  not  subject  to  the 
approval  of  Parliament,  except  where  the 
treaty  Itself  provides  for  its  ratification  by 
Parliament.  When  necessary;  Government 
may  bring  forward  legislation  (In  the  form 
of  a  bill)  for  implementing  a  treaty  or  a 
motion  for  Its  ratification. 

In  Israel  where  treaties  are  not  subject  to 
the  approval  or  consent  of  Parliament,  the 
only  reference  to  the  submission  of  a  treaty 
for  parliamentary  approval  occurs  In  the 
Fundamental  Law  where  It  Is  provided  that 
the  President  of  the  State  shall  sign  all  Inter- 
national agreements  which  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Knesset.  However,  no  provision 
in  law  has  been  made  which  requires  such 
approval  so  that  a  request  for  approval  Is 
within  the  discretion  of  the  Government. 
This  was  done  only  once  In  the  case  of  the 
Genocide  Convention.  Since  International 
agreements  are  not  binding  on  the  Israel 
courU,  Internal  laws  must  often  be  enacted 
to  give  effect  to  treaty  provisions. 

When  submitting  such  Bills,  the  Govern- 
ment usually  accompanies  the  Bill  with  an 
explanation  to  the  effect  that  the  adoption 
of  the  law  will  enable  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty. 

Unlike  all  other  countries  where  parlia- 
mentary approval  of  treaties  Is  required  by 
the  Constitution.  In  Canada  there  Is  neither 
a  constitutional  provision  nor  any  strict  con- 
ventions atwut  the  participation  of  ParUa- 
ment   in  the  ratification  or  acceptance  of 
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International  agreements.  In  1926,  however, 
the  House  of  Commons  adopted  a  resolution 
the  final  paragraph  of  which  reads  that  the 
House  considers  that: 

"Before  His  Majesty's  Canadian  ministers 

(advise  ratification  of  a  treaty  or  convention 
affecting  Canada,  or  signify  acceptance  of 
any  treaty,  convention  or  agreement  Involv- 
ing military  or  economic  sanctions,  the  ap- 
proval of  the  parliament  of  Canada  should 
be  secured." 

The  Rt.  Hon.  W.  L.  Mackenzie  King  who 
moved  this  resolution  said  In  a  speech  In 
1928  In  the  House  of  Commons: 

"I  submit  that  the  day  has  passed  when 
any  government  or  executive  should  feel  that 
they  should  take  It  upon  themselves  with- 
out the  approval  of  parliament,  to  commit 
a  country  to  obligations  Involving  any  con- 
siderable financial  outlays  or  active  under- 
takings." 

And  In  an  important  statement  made  In 
1941  he  summarized  the  Canadian  practice 
as  follows: 

^  "The  present  practice  Is  that,  except  In  the 
case  of  very  unimportant  agreements  or  in 
the  case  of  great  urgency,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Commons  are  asked  to  approve  for- 
mal treaties,  conventions  and  agreements, 
before  ^y  are  rattfled  by  or  in  respect  of 
Canada.'' 

Thus,  In  Canada  all  treaties  and  agree- 
ments require  parliamentary  approval,  ex- 
cept (1)  In  the  case  of  very  unimportant 
agreements,  (11)  In  the  case  of  great  urgency, 
and  in  addition  (ill)  agreements  which  are 
In  the  form  of  an  exchange  of  notes. 

Agreements  are  made  In  this  form  either 
because  they  are  too  unimportant  for  a  for- 
mal agreement,  or  because  they  are  Intended 
to  be  of  a  temportiry  character. 

As  the  CanadlA  example  shows  not  all 
kinds  of  International  agreements  are  likely 
to  bo  subject  to  parliamentary  approval. 
Even  in  countries  where  all  treaties  require 
approval  by  Parliament  as  In  Canada  (see 
above),  Japan,  Libya,  the  Netherlands,  Nor- 
way, Switzerland,  and  the  United  States,  some 
exceptions  are  usual. 

In  Japan  and  Switzerland  agreements  or 
conventions  of  merely  technical  or  adminis- 
trative character  are  exempt  from  this  re- 
quirement. 

In  the  Netherlands  the  approval  of  the 
States-General  is  not  required  for  (1)  a  con- 
vention for  which  a  law  has  provided  for  no 
approbation  being  necessary,  (II)  a  conven- 
tion solely  concerning  the  execution  of  a 
convention  already  approved,  (111)  a  conven- 
tion which  does  not  contain  Important  fi- 
nancial obligations.  If  the  duration  of  the 
convention  does  not  exceed  a  period  of  one 
year,  or  (Iv)  In  case  of  time  pressure.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  convention  is  subsequently 
to  be  submitted  for  approval. 

In  Norway  treaties  of  any  Importance  are 
subject  to  the  approval  of  Parliament  or,  as 
It  Is  stated  in  the  answer,  the  King  has  no 
right  to  sign  a  treaty  without  the  consent  of 
the  Storting.  Explicitly,.,  however,  the  con- 
sent of  Parliament  Is  required  for  treaties  (I) 
of  "special  Importance,"  (11)  which  necessl- 
Ute  new  legislation,  (ill)  which  necessitate  a 
decision  of  the  Storting,  i.e.  appropriation 
of  money. 

In  the  United  States  at  last,  the  constitu- 
tional provision  refers  solely  to  "treaties,"  but 
there  is  another  form  of  International  agree- 
ment, called  simply  an  executive  agreement, 
that  Is  resorted  to  frequently  for  diverse  pur- 
poses and  does  not  require  the  conctirrence 
of  the  Senate.  It  Is  also  generally  conceded 
that  the  President  has  that  authority  in  his 
capacity  as  the  sole  organ  of  foreign  rela- 
tions, or  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  armed 
forces,  but  the  large  majority  of  executive 
agreements  are  made  pursuant  to  prior  statu- 
tory authorization. 

Executive  agreements  are  binding  upon  the 
national  government  and  have  been  so  recog- 
nized by  the  Supreme  Court.  They  do  not 
have   the   same  force   In  domestic   law   as 


treaties.  They  are  not  resorted  to  as  a  device 
to  circumvent  the  Senate's  treaty-making 
role,  and  are  not  often  challenged  by  the 
Senate,  or  by  the  Congress  as  a  body,  be- 
cause the  exigencies  of  modern  international 
relations  require  expeditious  actions  and 
agreements  which  would  not  be  feasible  un- 
der treaty  procedures. 

Chapter  III.  Categories  of  treaties  subject  to 
approval 

There  Is,  probably,  not  much  difference  be- 
tween these  seven  countries  where  all  treaties 
are  subject  to  approval,  and  some  of  those 
countries  where  parliamentary  approval  Is  re- 
quired only  for  certain  categories  of  treaties 
as  enumerated  in  the  Constitution. 

According  to  Art.  50  of  the  Austrian  Consti- 
tution political  treaties  and  other  ones  as  far 
as  their  text  Is  amending  or  supplementing 
laws  can  only  be  concluded  by  authority  of 
the  National  Council.  When  approving  such  a 
polltlcaf  treaty  or  one  amending  or  supple- 
menting laws  the  National  Council  may  de- 
cide that  this  treaty  shall  be  executed  by 
the  adoption  of  laws. 

Unde^Art.  68  of  the  Belgian  Constitution, 
treaties  -of  commerce  or  treaties  which  could 
burden  the  State  or  be  binding  on  Belgians 
Individually  are  to  become  effective  only  after 
having  received  the  assent  of  the  Chambers, 
and  no  territorial  change  may  take  place 
except  In  pursuance  of  a  law. 

In  Cameroon,  according  to  Art.  12  of  the 
CouEtltutlon,  treaties  on  matters  of  federal 
law  shall  before  ratification  be  submitted  to 
the  Federal  Assembly  In  the  form  of  a  bill. 

Art.  33  of  the  Finnish  Constitution  Act 
prcvldes  that  treaties  must  be  approved  by 
Parliament  Insofar  as  they  contain  stipula- 
tions falling  within  the  domain  of  legisla- 
tion or  otherwise  requiring,  according  to  the 
Constitution,  the  consent  of  Parliament.  The 
latter  alternative  Includes  for  Instance  terri- 
torial changes  and  appropriations. 

In  France  and  Senegal  the  Constitution  > 
requires  approval,  by  way  of  legislation,  for 
peace  treaties,  treaties  of  commerce,  treaties 
relating  to  international  organization.  Involv- 
ing a  charge  on  public  funds,  modifying  pro- 
visions of  a  legislative  nature,  relating  to  the 
status  of  persons,  or  Involving  territorial 
changes. 

Art.  69  of  the  Basic  Law  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Oermany  provides  that  treaties 
which  regulate  the  political  relations  of  the 
Federation  or  relate  to  matters  of  federal 
legislation  require  the  consent  of  Parliament. 

In  Greece,  according  to  Art.  32  of  the  Con- 
stitution, treaties  are  concluded  by  the  King 
and  communicated  to  Parliament  together 
with  the  necessary  explanations.  However, 
treaties  of  commerce  and  all  treaties  Involv- 
ing concessions  which,  pursuant  to  other 
provisions  of  the  Constitution,  may  be  en- 
acted only  by  legislation,  require  the  con- 
sent of  Parliament. 

In  Ireland  distinctions  are  made  In  Art.  29 
of  the  Constitution  between  different  cate- 
gories of  treaties.  In  general,  every  Interna- 
tional agreement  to  which  the  State  be- 
comes a  party  shall  merely  be  laid  before  Dall 
Elreann.  However,  any  agreement  involving 
a  charge  u{>on  public  funds  requires  ap- 
proval by  Dall  Elreann.  Neither  provision 
applies  to  agreements  of  a  technical  and 
administrative  character.  Beyond  that,  no 
international  agreement  shall  be  part  of  the 
domestic  law  of  the  State  save  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  Olreachtas  (President  of 
Ireland  and  both  Houses  of  Parliament) . 

According  to  Art.  80  of  the  Italian  Con- 
stitution, the  ratification  of  treaties  being  of 
a  polltlca'  nature,  or  providing  for  arbitra- 
tion, or  Involving  territorial  changes,  charges 
on  public  funds  or  modifications  of  legisla- 
tion, has  to  be  authorized  by  a  law. 

Art.  33  of  the  Constitution  of  Jordan  pro- 
vides that  treaties  of  peace,  alliance,  trade. 


>  Art.  53  of  the  French  Constitution  and 
Art.  77  of  the  Senegal  Constlf  Jtlon. 


navigation,  and  treaties  involving  territorial 
changes  or  adversely  affecting  sovereignty, 
or  Incurring  financial  commitments,  or  af- 
festing  the  general  or  private  rights  of 
Jordanians  shall  not  be  brought  into  force 
unless  approved  by  the  National  Assembly. 

In  Somalia  Art.  67  of  the  Constitution  pro- 
vides that  the  Assembly  shall  authorize  by 
law  the  ratification  of  pioiitlcal,  military  and 
commercial  treaties  or  of  treaties  which  in- 
volve a  modification  of  the  law  or  financial 
commitments  not  Included  In  the  budget. 

In  Yugoslavia,  according  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  Federal  Assembly  ratifies  Interna- 
tional treaties  on  political  and  military  co- 
operation and  international  treaties  which 
require  the  enactment  of  new,  or  amendment 
of  the  existing,  laws.  Other  International 
agreements  are  ratified  by  the  Federal  Elxecu- 
tlve  Council  (the  Government) . 

The  following  table  Is  Intended  to  facili- 
tate comparison.  It  should  however  be 
pointed  out  that:  the  controlling  power  of 
a  Parliament  depends  on  the  Information 
available  and  on  Its  watchfulness  rather  than 
on  the  categories  of  treaties  that  have  to  be 
expressly  approved  by  It;  the  categories  over- 
lap largely.  Thus,  for  Instance,  the  term 
"political  treaties"  covers  much  of  .what  is 
enumerated  in  other  lists,  and. the  same  is 
true  with  formulations  like,  "relating  to 
federal  legislation",  "shall  be  part  of  the  do- 
mestic law",  or  "Involving  a  charge  upon 
public  funds". 

The  table  lists  the  categories  of  treaties 
and  the  countries  where  treaties  falling  un- 
der those  categories  (are  laid  on  the  table 
or)  require  the  approval  of  Parliament  or  of 
one  of  its  Chambers. 

1.  (a)  All  treaties  with  certain  minor  ex- 
ceptions (approval) :  Canada,  Japan,  Libya, 
the  Netherlands  (as  to  procedure,  see  below), 
Norway,  Switzerland,  United  States. 

(b)  All  treaties  ratified  by  a  special  parlia- 
mentary body:  Poland  (Council  of  State). 

(c)  All  treaties  requiring  ratification  laid 
on  the  Table:  Great  Britain,  Ireland  (Dall 
Elreann) . 

(d)  Treaties  providing  for  their  ratification 
by  Parliament :  India,  Yugoslavia. 

2.  (a)  Political  treaties,  treaties  regulating 
the  political  relations:  Austria,  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany,  Italy,  Somalia. 

(b)  Treaties  on  political  and  military  co- 
operation, military  treaties:  Somalia,  Yugo- 
slavia. 

(c)  Alliances:  Belgium  (only  notice  given), 
Jordan,  Switzerland. 

(d)  Treaties  relating  to  International  or- 
ganization: France,  Senegal. 

(e)  Treaties  adversely  affecting  sovereign- 
ty: Jordan. 

3.  (a)  Treaties  relating  to  matters  of  (fed- 
eral) legislation  or  to  be  part  of  domestic 
law:  Cameroon,  Finland,  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,   Greece,   Ireland. 

(b)  Treaties  modifying  existing  law  or  ne- 
cessitating new  legislation:  Austria,  France, 
Great  Britain,  Italy,  Senegal,  Somalia,  Yugo- 
slavia. 

4.  (a)  Treaties  affecting  rights  or  status 
of  persons:  Belgium,  France,  Greece,  Jordan, 
Senegal,  Yugoslavia. 

(b)  Treaties  providing  for  arbitration  or 
judicial  regulations :  Italy. 

5.  Treaties  involving  a  charge  upon  public 
funds:  Belgium,  Finland,  France,  Ireland, 
Italy,  Jordan,  Senegal,  Somalia,  Yugoslavia. 

6.  Treaties  of  commerce:  Belgium,  France, 
Greece,  Jordan,  Senegal,  Somalia. 

7.  Treaties  involving  territorial  changes: 
Austria,  Belgium,  Finland,  Prance,  Greece, 
Italy,  Jordan,  Senegal,  Yugoslavia. 

Chapter  IV.  Procedure  for  approval 
As  has  been  seen  already  in  the  preceding 
chapters,  not  only  the  types  of  treaties  re- 
quiring approval  vary  considerably,  but  also 
the  ways  in  which  trftaties  are  submitted  to 
the  Parliament  for  approval.  Apart  from  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  (to  the  extent  that  no 
approval    is    required)     where    treaties    are 
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mmnlj  l«ld  b«fora  Parliament  (In  Great  Brit- 
ain aa  a  Paper  laid  by  command  of  Her 
Majesty — Oommand  Paper),  the  followlnc 
■oluUona  can  be  dl«tlng\Uabed : 

"(1)  In  Belgium,  C«meroon,  France,  Federal 
Republic  of  Oermany,  Oreeoe,  Italy,  Jordan, 
Libya.  Senegal.  Somalia  and  Yugoslavia  a 
treaty  la  submitted  to  Parliament  In  the  form 
of  a  bill,  that  Is,  as  an  annex  to  a  bill  pro- 
nouncing approval  of  the  treaty  or  authoris- 
ing Ito  ratification;  In  YugoalaTla  the  text 
of  the  treaty  u  an  Integral  part  of  the  law 
by  which  the  Federal  Assembly  directly  ex- 
preaaea  ratification.  The  bill  U  referred  to 
CMnmlttee  emd  dealt  with  under  the  usual 
legislative  procedure." 

In  France  aa  well  as  in  Cameroon  and  Sene- 
Sal  the  bill  authorizes  either  ratlficaUon  of 
the  treaty  or.  If  the  agreement  does  not  re- 
quire ratification,  approval.  In  Greece  It  can 
be  a  bill  authorising  the  Government  to  ne- 
gotiate and  conclude  a  certain  treaty  under 
certain  conditions  or  bill  approving  a  treaty 
already  concluded. 

In  Canada  approval  Is  sometimes  contained 
In  a  statute,  particularly  If  enabling  legisla- 
tion Is  required;  more  us\i«lly.  It  Is  In  the 
form  of  a  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  both 
Housesk  - 

'"(ID'-ia  the  Netherlands  the  approval  of 
the  States-General  may  be  either  explicit  or 
tacit.  Under  the  explicit  procedure  a  bill  to 
approve  a  treaty  Is  Introduced,  debated  and 
passed  In  accordance  with  the  ordinary  legis- 
lative procedure.  Under  the  tacit  procedure 
the  Government  lays  the  text  of  the  treaty 
before  both  Houses  together  with  a  letter 
asking  for  their  agreement.  Approval  Is  as- 
sumed to  have  been  given  If  within  a  period 
of  thirty  days  no  request  has  been  made  for 
approval  to  be  given  expUclUy  In  the  form 
of  a  bin.  Such  a  request  must  be  sponsored 
by  one  of  the  Chambers  or  at  least  one  fifth 
of  the  members  of  both  Chambers. 

"(Ill)  In  Austria,  and  In  Canada  usually 
(see  above),  as  well  as  In  Norway,  Switzer- 
land and  the  United  States,  a  treaty  la  ap- 
proved In  the  form  of  a  resolution  adopted 
by  Parliament." 

In  Ireland  (in  case  of  an  agreement  invol- 
ving a  charge  on  public  funds)  the  approval 
of  Dall  Elreann  Is  signified  by  the  adc^tlon 
of  a  resolution. 

In  Norway,  the  Government  presents  the 
negotiated  treaty  to  the  Storting  together 
with  explanations.  The  matter  Is  referred  to  a 
committee  which  reports  to  Parliament,  with 
a  reocmmendatlon. 

In  Switzerland  a  treaty  is  submitted  to 
Parliament  In  the  form  of  a  simple  federal 
decree  (arret*  f6d4ral  simple)  or.  if  the 
treaty  Is  concluded  for  an  unlimited  duration 
or  for  a  period  exceeding  fifteen  years.  In  the 
form  of  a  federal  decree  of  general  appUea- 
tlon  (arr«t*  tM6nl  de  port^e  g6n6rale). 

In  the  United  States  a  certified  copy  of  the 
signed  treaty  Is  submitted  to  the  Senate  ac- 
companied by  an  "executive  communication" 
from  the  President  requesting  ratification  by 
the  Senate.  The  decisions  made  by  the  Sen- 
ate after  Ite  deliberations  in  committee  and 
In  the  Chamber,  as  provided  for  In  detail  by 
Rule  ZZZVn  of  the  Senate,  the  concurrence 
of  two-thirds  of  the  present  Senators  being 
required,  are  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  reeo- 
luUon  of  ratification,  with  or  without  amend- 
ments or  reservations,  aa  the  case  may  be. 

"(Iv)  In  Finland  and  Japan,  a  treaty  Is 
submitted  to  Parliament  with  the  request  (or 
motion)  for  approval  and  that  approval  is 
given  by  a  vote,  without  adopting  a  resolu- 
tion. In  Finland,  a  treaty  involving  terri- 
torial changes  requires  approval  by  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  votes  cast.  Furthermore,  In 
Finland  at  least,  matters  relating  to  treaties 
must  first  be  considered  by  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Ooaunlttee." 

In  many  countries  traatles  modifying  exist- 
ing legislation  or  necessitating  new  legisla- 
tion or  where  the  subject  matter  of  a  tzaaty 
Is  to  become  domestic  law — have  to  be  ap- 
proved through  enacting  legislation. 


ThvM,  In  Finland,  tha  Oo>vemment  sub> 
mlts  to  the  approval  of  Parliament  one  or 
more  bllU  purporting  to  bring  the  existing 
legislation  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty.  In  Great  Britain,  when  a  treaty 
has  been  ratified.  It  may  be  neoeesary  to  In- 
troduce consequential  legislation.  In  Ireland, 
when  a  treaty  is  to  become  part  of  the  do- 
mestic law  of  the  SUte,  thU  has  to  be  deter- 
mined by  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  en- 
acUng  leglalaUon.  In  India,  when  necessary, 
the  Government  may  bring  forward  leglala- 
Uon for  ImplemenUng  the  treaty  or  a  mo- 
Uon  for  lu  ratification.  In  Israel,  where  In- 
ternational agreements  are  not  binding  on 
the  Israeli  courts,  internal  laws  must  often 
be  enacted  to  give  effect  to  treaty  provUlons. 
When  submitting  such  bills,  the  Government 
usually  accompanies  the  bill  with  an  expla- 
nation to  the  effect  that  the  adoption  of  a 
bill  will  enable  the  raUflcatlon  of  the  treaty. 
In  some  countries  the  Constitution  pro- 
vides Tor  special  procedure  where  a  treaty 
Is  not  reconcilable  with  the  Constitution. 
In  Austria.  In  such  a  case,  the  National 
CoimcU  In  the  resolution  approving  the 
treaty  must  expressly  sUte  that  the  treaty 
amends  the  Constitution,  the  resolution  re- 
quiring a  two-thirds  majority.  In  the  Nether- 
lands, the  law  approving  such  a  treaty 
must  likewise  be  adopted  by  a  two-thirds 
majority.  In  France  and  Senegal,  if  the  Oon- 
sUtuUonal  CouncU  (In  Prance)  or  the  Su- 
preme Court  (In  Senegal)  declares  a  provi- 
sion of  an  International  agreement  to  be  con- 
trary to  the  ConsUtutlon.  ratification  may  be 
authorized  only  after  the  ConsUtuUon  has 
been  amended. 

There  Is  no  Instance  of  a  Parliament  In 
which  treaties  have  to  be  considered  In  secret 
sittings.  However.  In  all  Parliaments  except 
that  of  India  the  Hoxise  may  so  decide  In 
accordance  with  the  general  rxiles.  Accord- 
ing to  the  answers  received,  this  has  never 
happened  or  is  very  exceptional.  Probably,  In 
committee  It  happens  more  often  that  trea- 
ties are  considered  in  confidential  or  secret 
meetings  (cf.  above.  Part  HI). 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  there  are 
only  two  Parliaments  which,  directly  or 
through  a  special  body,  ratify  treaUee,  namely 
the  Parliaments  of  Poland  and  Yugoslavia. 
In  Poland,  aa  has  been  mentioned  above. 
International  agreements  are  ratified  by  the 
Council  of  State  acting  aa  the  collective  Head 
of  SUte  on  a  motion  presented  by  Govern- 
ment. This  body  la  elected  by  the  Diet  form 
amongst  its  Members  and  In  all  Its  activities 
Is  subordinate  to  the  Diet.  The  reeolutlon  on 
the  ratification  as  adopted  by  the  Council  of 
State  Is  published  In  the  Journal  of  Laws  as 
a  document  of  ratification.  In  actual  prac- 
tice there  was  one  Instance  of  the  Diet  rati- 
fying a  treaty  of  special  Importance,  the 
Warsaw  Pact,  on  May  19.  1965.  In  this  case, 
the  motion  for  ratification  was  presented  to 
the  Diet  by  the  Council  of  State.  The  matter 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  for  Foreign 
Affairs  which,  after  preliminary  examination, 
reported  on  It  to  the  Diet.  The  Diet,  at  Its 
plenary  meeting  of  May  19.  1966.  adopted 
the  resolution  as  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact.  On  the  basis  of  this  resolution, 
the  document  of  ratification  was  drawn  up 
by  the  Council  of  State  and  published.  In 
regular  form.  In  the  Journal  of  Laws. 

In  YugosUvla,  as  has  been  mentioned  be- 
fore, the  Federal  Assembly  ratifies,  according 
to  the  Constitution,  international  treaties  on 
political  and  military  cooperation,  and  In- 
ternational treaties  which  require  the  enact- 
ment of  new  legislation  or  amendment  of 
existing  legislation.  Other  International 
agreements  are  ratified  by  the  Federal  Execu- 
tive Council  (the  Government).  This  Is  ex- 
pressly provided  for  In  Art.  184  (9)  of  the 
Constitution,  although  the  tnstnmienta  of 
ratification  of  international  agreements,  ac- 
cording to  Art.  ai7  (3)  of  the  Constitution. 
shaU  be  Issued  by  the  President  of  the 
Republic. 


Chapter  V.  Extent  of  powers  of  parliament 
when  approtknff  treatiet 
(a)  Power  to  Amertd  Treaties:  In  general, 
Parliament  has  only  the  power  to  approve  or 
reject  a  treaty,  since  the  treaty  submitted  to 
Parliament  has  t>een  finally  negotiated.  No 
amendment  to  the  bill  approving  a  treaty 
may  affect  the  contents  of  the  treaty.  How- 
ever, if  a  treaty  should  ever  be  rejected. 
ParUament  could  indicate  Its  objections. 

In  Finland  Parliament  may.  If  It  Is  stUl 
possible,  request  the  Government  to  take 
measures  to  modify  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  In  accordance  with  the  decisions  of 
Parliament,  and  If  the  treaty  allows  for  res- 
ervations. Parliament  may  request  the 
Government  to  act  according  to  the  decision 
of  Parliament. 

In  the  United  States,  as  the  only  excep- 
tion, the  Senate  la  not  limited  to  either  ap- 
proving or  rejecting  a  treaty.  When  the 
Senate  intends  that  Its  ratification  be  lim- 
ited, It  normally  adds  reservations,  or  pro- 
poses amendments  to  the  treaty,  in  the  res- 
olution of  ratification.  If  amendments  are 
proposed  by  the  Senate,  the  treaty  mxist  be 
renegotiated  by  the  President  and,  when 
agreed  to  by  the  parties,  resubmitted  to  the 
Senate  for  ratification,  unless  the  only 
changes  are  the  Incorporation  of  the  amend- 
menu  proposed  by  the  Senate — in  which 
case  the  previous  resolution  of  ratification 
(In  which  the  amendments  were  proposed) 
usually  Is  sufficient. 

(b)  Stgniftcance  of  Preambles:  The  pre- 
amble to  a  treaty  may  be  helpful  for  Its 
Interpretation,  in  particular  If  It  has  to  be 
construed  by  the  courts.  It  is  however  gen- 
erally held  In  the  answers  received  that 
parliamentary  approval  necessarily  extends 
to  the  preamble  and  that  such  extension  has 
no  special  significance. 

With  regard  to  the  preamble  to  the  bill 
or  reeolutlon  approving  a  treaty.  It  la  gen- 
erally held  that  such  a  preamble  does  not 
have  any  significance  or  the  interpretation 
of  the  treaty  In  as  much  as  It  cannot  bind  the 
other  parties  to  the  treaty. 

According  to  the  Flnnllsh  Constitution.  It 
Is  doubtul  whether  treaties  can  be  Inter- 
pretated  through  legislative  measures. 

In  India  and  Ireland,  preambles  to  Acts  of 
Parliament  are  not  common.  In  Ireland,  pre- 
ambles may  be  used  by  the  Courts  as  aj}  aid 
to  Interpretation  If  the  meaning  of  the  text 
of  the  Act  Is  not  clear  and  unambiguous.  The 
Indian  answer  holds  that  It  can  affect  inter- 
pretation of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  to  the 
extent  they  are  not  clear  or  are  ambiguous. 

A  preamble  to  the  bill  authorizing  ratifica- 
tion Is  not  possible  In  France,  Italy.  Senegal 
and  Yugoslavia.  In  Italy,  however.  Parliament 
when  passing  a  law  may  come  to  a  reeolutlon 
Inviting  the  Government  to  act  In  a  certain 
sense,  though  the  resolution  would  not  have 
binding  force. 

In  Switzerland,  It  Is  held  that  the  text  of 
the  law  (Including  a  preamble)  approving,  or 
authorizing  ratification  of,  the  treaty  may 
affect  the  Interpretation  of  the  treay. 

The  German  Bundestag  when  adding  a  pre- 
amble to  the  bill  approving  the  German- 
French  treaty  did  not  Intend  to  Influence 
Interpretation  of  the  treaty  but  only  wished 
to  clarify  Its  approval  as  far  as  other  treaties 
and  external  relations  were  concerned.  Thus, 
It  was  meant  to  interpret  the  bill  of  approval, 
not  the  contents  of  the  treaty. 

Similarly.  In  the  United  States  preambles 
to  resolutions  generally  are  useful  for  pur- 
pose of  construing  the  resolutions,  as  Indi- 
cating the  Intent  of  the  legislative  body  in 
taking  the  action.  If  the  Senate  Intends  that 
Its  ratification  be  limited.  It  normally  adds 
reservations  or  proposes  amendments  to  the 
treaty  In  the  resolution  of  ratification.  In  the 
case  of  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty,  however, 
the  Senate  Inserted  a  preamble  to  Its  reso- 
lution of  ratification  designed  to  require  that 
subsequent  amendments  to  the  treaty  be 
submitted  to  the  Senate  for  ratification. 
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Ohmpter  VI. — Referendum  on  treaties 
In  respect  of  referendum,  reference  Is  made 
to  chapter  10  of  Part  I  (p.  27-28). 

Special  mention  has  to  be  made  here  only 
of  Norway  where  Parliament  may  decide  that 
a  consiiltatlve  referendum  should  be  held 
before  a  treaty  of  great  Importance  Is  ratified. 
When  an  Intense  public  debate  arose  out  of 
Norway's  request  for  membership  In  the  Eu- 
ropean Economic  Community,  ParUament 
decided  that  a  consultative  referendum 
should  be  held  before  a  final  decision  would 
be  taken. 

ITAIiIAN  NATIONAL  DAY 

The  SPEAKEJtl  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  Jime  2, 
1946.  is  a  significant  date  in  the  varied 
and  tumultuous  history  of  the  Italian 
people.  On  that  day,  at  the  polls,  the 
Italians  put  their  trust  In  a  republican 
form  of  government  to  lead  them  on  the 
road  to  peace  and  prosperity.  By  provid- 
ing a  democratic  framework  in  which 
the  Italians  could  freely  exercise  their 
Individual  talents  and  put  their  creative 
energies  to  work,  the  Republic  proved  to 
be  best  suited  to  the  Italian  character 
and  temperament.  Indeed,  In  less  than 
a  generation,  not  only  have  the  Itallsin 
people  rebuilt  a  war-torn  econwny,  but 
they  have  accwnpllshed  an  economic 
miracle  often  compared  with  that  of  Ger- 
many. Handicapped  by  a  lack  of  natural 
resources,  they  have  managed  to  trans- 
form the  north  into  one  of  the  most  vital 
industrial  centers  of  Europe.  And  thanks 
to  Ingenious  agricultural  and  industrial 
programs,  the  gap  between  the  north  and 
the  south  Is  being  rapidly  filled.  Italian 
products  fiood  world  markets  at  highly 
competitive  prices.  Today,  Italy's  cur- 
rency reserves,  set  at  $5.4  billion,  are  the 
world's  highest  after  the  United  States 
and  West  Germany. 

Postwar  Italy  has  also  becwne  one  of 
the  stanchest  allies  of  the  United  States 
in  Western  Europe.  Under  the  able 
leadership  of  men  of  vision  such  as  AI- 
clde  de  Gasperl,  Italy  has  endeavored  to 
secure  a  lasting  peace  in  Eur(x>e  by  pro- 
moting the  cause  of  an  economically  and 
politically  integrated  Europe,  including 
Great  Britain,  in  close  alliance  with  the 
United  States.  It  was  at  Messina  that 
the  plans  for  a  common  market  were 
elaborated,  and  at  Rome  that  the  treaty 
establishing  the  European  Economic 
Community  was  signed  in  1957.  Italy  has 
also  linked  her  security  with  that  of  the 
United  States  and  has  welcomed  NATO 
on  her  shores.  The  skill  and  tact  of 
NATO's  present  Secretary  General  Man- 
lio  Brosio,  have  been  instrumental  in 
enabling  the  organization  to  surmount 
crises  and  successfully  adapt  to  chang- 
ing conditions.  Italy  has  promptly  ad- 
hered to  the  nonprollferation  treaty,  and 
her  active  participation  in  world  organi- 
zations and  confwences  reflects  her  con- 
cern for  world  peace. 

Therefore  it  is  with  pride  and  admira- 
tion that  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
Italian  people  on  the  23d  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  Republic,  tuid  also  to 
Italy's  exceptionally  capable  and  charm- 
ing ambassador  to  the  United  States, 
Egldlo  Ortona.  The  sentimental,  histori- 


cal, and  cultural  ties  which  have  bound 
the  United  States  and  Italy  in  the  past 
have  been  reinforced  and  revitalized  by 
the  realization  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic that  not  only  do  we  share  a  com- 
mon heritage,  but  that  we  also  share  a 
cocnmcNi  future. 


ANDRfem  WINS  BIG  IN  THE  "INDY 
500" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Bfr.  Roonxt) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
privilege  today  to  lay  claim  to  a  distinc- 
tive honor  which  none  of  my  colleagues 
can  claim  in  this  first  session  of  the  91st 
Congress.  That  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  a 
member  of  my  constituency  in  the  15th 
Congressional  District  of  Pennsylvania 
piloted  the  winning  car  at  the  Indian- 
apolis Speedway  in  the  53d  annual  run- 
ning of  the  Indianapolis  "500"  on  Memo- 
rial Day  1969. 

I  say  "piloted  the  winning  car"  because 
that  is  what  Mario  Andrettl,  the  fearless 
racing  driver  from  Nazareth,  Pa.,  did. 
Mario  virtually  flew  around  the  2^ -mile 
speedway  track,  recording  the  fastest 
average  time  in  the  history  of  the  Memo- 
rial Day  classic — 156.867  miles  per  hour. 
His  average  speed  was  nearly  4  miles  per 
hour  faster  than  the  previous  record  of 
152.882  miles  per  hour  set  Just  a  year  ago 
by  Bobby  Unser. 

Mario  Andrettl  took  the  checkered 
flag  at  Indianapolis  last  Friday  afternoon 
after  successfully  completing  the  200- 
lap  race  in  his  back-up  car.  Nine  days 
earlier,  his  No.  1  car  crashed  on  the 
speedway.  Mario  escaped  from  that  crash 
with  his  life,  having  suffered  only  facial 
bums.  Undaunted,  he  demonstrated  the 
r£w:lng  form  of  a  real  champion  In  Fri- 
day's race. 

The  victory  was  tremendous  In  many 
respects.  Andrettl  received  record  prize 
money  for  the  feat — $205,727.06 — as  he 
became  the  first  Indy  500  driver  ever  to 
top  $200,000  in  winnings  in  a  single  race. 
Andrettl  also  succeeded  where  others  had 
failed — he  provided  car-owner  Andy 
Granatelli  with  his  first  "500"  victory 
after  23  years  of  trying  as  driver,  me- 
chanic and  more  recently  as  owner  of 
racing  cars. 

The  community  of  Nazareth  In  the 
Lehigh  Valley  of  Pennsylvania,  Mario's 
adopted  home,  is  proud  of  its  champion. 
I  am  honored  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
recognize  his  spectacular  feat  in  this 
Chamber  and  to  renew  the  sincere  con- 
gratulations I  wired  Mario  and  his 
family  Friday  afternoon. 


KING'S  OFFICIAL  RECORD  MUST  BE 
MADE  PUBLIC 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
men from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Rarick)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  our 
colleagues  is  disgnmtled  because  on  May 
26 1  pointed  out  to  the  House  the  incredi- 
ble dedication  of  a  law  school  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  in  honor  of  Martin 
Luther  mng,  Jr.  I  referred  to  King  as  an 


errand  boy  of  International  communism. 
I  was  not  on  the  fioor  when  this  vitu- 
perative personal  attack  was  leveled 
against  me,  and  any  objective  discus- 
sion is  precluded  inasmuch  as  the  com- 
plaining Member  failed  to  address  him- 
self to  any  facts  on  King  but  rather  con- 
fined his  remarks  to  emotional  oratory. 

Having  read  documentation  <hi  King 
and  having  examined  t^he  Rsamo  avail- 
able to  this  House.  I  reiterate  my  remarks 
of  May  26  and  suggest  the  following 
action. 

I  call  on  King's  apolo(^lsts  to  Join  me 
in  demanding  that  the  present  adminis- 
tration authorize  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and 
the  Justice  E>epartment  to  make  piU>llc 
their  files  on  the  activities,  the  confidants 
and  the  financial  sources  of  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr.  Certainly  there  is 
nothing  to  hide  and  our  people  are  en- 
titled to  a  full  disclosure  of  the  entire 
record  to  either  substantiate  or  disprove 
previously  published  information  which 
I  Insert  following  my  remarks  to  be 
placed  here  in  the  Rbcord: 
[From  the  Comobxssional  Rkcord,  Aug.  16. 
19871 
DiscAKD  Riots 

Mr.  Rakick.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  excuses  and 
explanations  are  being  fed  to  the  American 
people  as  to  why  the  riots,  looting,  and  blood- 
shed have  occurred  In  our  cities. 

Seldom  Is  it  even  suggested  that  so-called 
civil  rights  legislation  and  promoted  race 
mixing — not  poverty — is  the  cause. 

Unless  our  people  through  their  elected 
leaders  stop  this  forced  amalgamation  tha 
result  can  but  be  either  a  society  of  semi- 
slavery  imder  so-called  social  laws,  or  a  race 
war — In  either  event,  neither  can  benefit 
America. 

I  trust  our  colleagues  will  read  a  letter  re- 
cently received  from  Bishop  C.  Fain  Kyle  of 
Box  1306,  Richmond,  Calif.,  who  as  a  Negro 
presents  his  views  on  the  created  race  prob- 
lem. 

I  also  Include  a  news  release  from  the  Au- 
gust 15  Washington,  O.C.,  Evening  Star: 

"DiSCAKO, 

"Richmond,  Calif.,  August  11, 1967. 
"Hon.  John  R.  Rarick, 
"Member  of  Congress, 
"Washington,  D.C. 

"Mt  Dear  Sir:  Where  there  Is  no  vision, 
the  people  perish !  Tour  Negro  writer  was  ana 
of  those  able  to  foresee  from  the  very  be- 
ginning that  these  civil-rights  agitators 
posing  as  crusaders  would  eventually  and 
inevitably  provoke  a  general  frightening 
race  war  in  this  country  through  their 
hatred,  bigotry  and  defiance  manifested 
through   these  nonsensical  demonstrations. 

"Said  foresight  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ing of  the  above-named  anti-demonstration 
organization  which  was  chartered  by  tha 
State  of  California  on  November  19,  1963. 

"In  our  first  press  release,  we  Issued  the 
following  statement:  'There  Is  no  doubt  but 
what  there  are  In  existence  certain  evils  and 
Inequities  that  need  to  be  dealt  with,  but 
open  rebellion  on  the  part  of  any  people  is 
certainly  not  the  answer  and  should  not  be 
tolerated  In  America,  where  we  have  con- 
stitutional government,  and  where  It  Is  every 
citizens  constitutional  right  to  seek  redress 
In  the  courts  of  the  land  If  he  has  been  dealt 
wtlh  unfairly,  or  exposed  to  lawless  vio- 
lence." 

"Perhaps  you  can  help  to  arrange  for  your 
humble  servant  to  be  Invited  to  appear  and 
testify  before  one  of  the  congressional  com- 
mittees so  that  the  American  people  can  be 
thoroughly  Informed  by  hearing  from  an 
American-bom  Negro  who  Is  a  very  definite 
part  of  that  97  percent  of  the  Negro  popula- 
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tlon  In  tbU  country  which  now  and  alw»ya 
have  be«n  opposed  to  demonstratlona,  rlota. 
Insurrection  axid  anjtrctay. 

"Tor  the  consideration  which  shall  be 
given  to  thla  letter,  please  accept  my  sincere 
thanks  In  advance. 

■■Reepectfully, 

"Biaaop  C.  Fain  Ktlx. 

"Richmond,  Caut. — Bishop  C.  Pain  Kyle  Is 
Executive  Director,  Dedicated  Independent 
Society  Committee  Agalost  Racial  Demon- 
stratlona,  Inc.,  Presiding  Bishop:  Conserva- 
tive Christian  Churches  of  America,  Inc., 
National  Chairman,  Christian  Conservative 
Party,  Inc.,  President,  Conservative  Broad- 
casting Corporation,  Inc.,  and  State  Chair- 
man, California  Recall  Committee,  Inc. 

"Each  one  of  the  above  named  Nonprofit 
Corporations  recently  went  on  record  charg- 
ing Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  a«  being  directly 
or  indirectly  responsible  for  the  chaos,  an- 
archy. Insurrection  and  rebellion  brought 
about  through  agitation,  demonstrations 
and  rioting  throughout  the  United  States  In 
recent  years,  months,  weeks  and  days. 

"This  Includes  the  Selma  and  Montgomery 
mess,  i^anf  and  murders  In  Alabama,  the 
Amerlcua,  Georgia,  debacle  and  murder, 
rlota.  Injuries,  arson  and  murders  In  the 
State  of  Mississippi,  lawlessness  In  Chicago, 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  and  the  fair  city 
of  Los  Angeles,  where  the  nation  witnessed 
the  greatest  catastrophe  of  its  kind  In  his- 
tory took  place  In  Watts. 

"King  was  severely  criticized,  condemned 
and  censured  by  all  of  these  organizations 
for  being  the  inspiration  or  Instigator  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  of  all  these  sordid  affairs. 
King  was  further  condemned  for  his  hypoc- 
risy In  (Kjslng  as  a  non- violent  leader  and 
Christian  Bflnlster.  when  In  reality  Just 
about  every  move  King  has  Inevitably  re- 
sulted In  both  violence,  bloodshed  and  mur- 
der. 

"The  organizations  further  censured  and 
condemned  King  for  bis  noticeable  failure  or 
refusal  to  go  or  even  send  word  to  Los  An- 
geles ordering  the  rioters  In  Watts  to  cease 
and  dealst  from  all  violence  and  lawlessness 
which  King  knew  to  be  wrong,  both  morally 
and  legally. 

"Furthermore,  these  organizations  took 
note  of  the  fact  that  instead  of  King  trying 
to  do  something,  anything  to  bring  a  halt  to 
the  recent  Los  Angeles  war  In  Watts  which 
has  brought  shame  upon  our  nation,  that 
King  left  the  country  for  a  sort  of  vacation 
speaking  engagement  In  Jamaica,  West  In- 
dies, dxirlng  the  time  the  lawlessness  In 
Watte  was  at  Its  peak. 

"According  to  the  five  organizations  which 
authorized  Bishop  Kyle  to  Issue  this  news 
release,  the  whole  world  should  now  be  aware 
that  King  Is  a  false,  byprocrltlcal  wolf  In 
sheeps  clothing,  who,  knowingly  or  unknow- 
ingly. Ls  being  used  by  the  Communists  to 
provoke  a  general  frightening  "race  war"  In 
this  country  that  could  very  well  result  In 
the  destruction  of  America. 

"During  the  past  several  years.  Bishop  C. 
Fain  Kyle  has  repeatedly  warned  and  sought 
to  alert  the  American  people  (both  Negro 
and  White)  that  King  is  the  most  dangeroiis 
man  In  the  world  today,  that  such  disasters 
as  the  one  that  recently  struck  Los  Angeles 
are  Inevitable  under  his  kind  of  leadership, 
and  that  In  due  time  the  entire  nation  will 
become  locked  in  a  hopeless,  devastating 
'race  war'  unless  King,  who  has  openly  de- 
fied Municipal,  County.  State  and  Federal 
Court  edicts  and  injunctions,  and  gotten 
away  with  it — Is  shorn  of  his  power  and 
imprisoned  for  bis  criminal  acts  and  deeds 
for  defying  the  courts  of  the  land." 

(From  the   CoNoaxasioNAL   Rxcoao,  Oct.  4, 

1967) 

Rxv.  Maxtin  LirrHXR  Kino:  Mam  or  Pbacb  oa 

Apostls  of  Violxncb? 

Mr.  AsHBaooK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most 

incredible  cases  of  American  naivety  can  be 


found  In  the  strange  story  of  Rey.  Martin 
Luther  King.  While  alert  Americans  generally 
seem  Intent  on  discovering  the  facts,  discuss- 
ing the  Issues,  and  developing  a  dialog  in 
scores  of  social,  economic,  political,  and  re- 
ligious areas  and  debating  the  pros  and  cons 
of  the  Bishop  Pikes,  the  Rap  Browns,  and 
the  Oeorge  Lincoln  Rockwells,  there  Is  a 
strange  silence  and  lack  of  debate  when  It 
comes  to  Martin  Luther  King. 

It  It  almost  as  if  he  Is  being  consciously 
protected  by  the  press  which  normally  ac- 
cepts accolades  for  presenting  both  sides  of 
a  story  and  piercing  with  rays  of  informative 
reportoral  light  all  proper  facets  of  national 
life.  King  is  a  national  figure,  this  cannot  be 
denied.  He  Is  one  of  the  only  men  who  can 
go.  from  Jail  cell  to  a  conference  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  His  name  Is 
known:  his  cause  Is  said  to  be  civil  rights. 
For  one  reason  or  another,  however,  very  lit- 
tle Is  known  about  the  real  Martin  Luther 
King  I  believe  that  if  his  true  character  were 
known,  he  would  not  be  able  to  command  a 
corporal's  guard  to  follow  him. 

While  preaching  nonviolence.  I  believe  the 
record  clearly  shows  him  to  be  an  apostle  of 
violence.  While  gaining  major  support  from 
clergymen,  I  believe  he  has  preached  an  ex- 
pedient, totally  materlallsUc  line  which  U 
the  antithesis  of  religious  teachings  He  has 
openly  associated  with  the  most  radical  ele- 
ments In  oxir  society.  I  believe  he  has  done 
more  for  the  Communist  Party  than  any 
other  person  of  this  decade 

These  may  sound  like  strong  words,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  the  facts  are  even  harsher.  I 
have  heard  Reverend  King  speak.  On  one  oc- 
casion he  may  have  a  soulful  melancholy  that 
is,  without  doubt,  most  impressive.  On  an- 
other, he  can  rant  with  the  best  of  the 
demagogs,  and  while  more  sophisticated  than 
Stokely  Carmlchael  or  Rap  Brown,  he  says. 
In  effect,  the  same  thing.  He  makes  no  pre- 
tense at  keeping  his  skirts  clean  or  his  house 
In  order.  He  does  not  have  to  becaiue  the 
past  10  years  have  demonstrated  that  the 
liberal  community  and  the  news  media  of  our 
country  will  either  not  note  or  meekly  forgive 
his  Indiscretions. 

Take  the  year  1967  alone.  At  a  time  when 
Detroit  and  Newark  had  Just  witnessed  a  vir- 
tual guerrilla  war  and  a  chaotic  lawlessness 
without  equal  In  modern  times.  King  was 
urging  a  massive  dislocation  of  northern 
cities.  Instead  of  Intervening  as  a  moderating 
Infiuence  he  took  up  the  cause  of  the  rabble- 
rousers  and  threatened  these  dislocations 
which,  be  averred,  would  force  the  Congress 
to  provide  financial  assistance  for  slum  Ne- 
groes. Yes.  he  would  force  us.  Force  us  in  this 
free  society.  Force  is  a  word  be  understands 
weU.  He  added: 

"This  is  something  like  a  last  plea  to  the 
nation  to  respond  to  nonviolence.  There  Is 
a  great  deal  of  bitterness  (In  the  slums).  If 
there  Is  not  provided  a  channel  of  construc- 
Uve  action,  thU  bitterness  wlU  lead  to  des- 
peration riots  and  social  disruption." 

At  a  time  when  the  incendiary  statements 
of  Brown  and  Carmlchael  were  sparkling  the 
riot-prone  tensions,  did  King  emerge  as  a 
national  leader  seeking  to  soothe  these  pas- 
sions? No,  he  attended  as  keynote  speaker 
the  most  radical  assemblage  of  antl-Amerl- 
cans  ever  put  together,  and  as  the  Commu- 
nist Daily  Worker  approvingly  and  glowingly 
reported : 

"He  described  vividly  the  racism  that  can 
praise  in  its  hUtory  books  a  white  Patrick 
Henry  who  sounded  the  call  against  the 
British  redcoats  while  It  condemns  H.  Rap 
Brown  who  Insists  that  black  victims  of 
oppression  In  America  should  fight  for  their 
freedom" 

Imagine  that — comparing  the  rabble- 
rousers,  the  looters,  the  social  misfits  In 
America  to  patriots  like  Patrick  Henry.  He 
was  further  quoted  as  saying  "Maybe  the 
bluecoats  In  the  ghetto  are  our  redcoats." 

The  convention,  the  National  Conference 
for  New  Politics — NCNP — heard  chantlngs  of 
"KlU  Whltey,  KUl  Whitey"  and  the  most  rsT- 


olutlonary  anU-Amerlcan  doctrine  that 
could  be  Imagined  and  yet  the  Augtist  2^ 
September  4,  1067,  confab  had  the  supposed 
"mux  of  peace"  Mr.  King  as  their  keynoter. 
It  represented  a  major  breakthrough  for  the 
Communist  Party  and  King  helped.  For 
years,  the  Communists  have  chafed  at  the 
doctrine  of  separation  which  tended  to  keep 
them  out  of  respectable  liberal  gatherings. 
In  the  lOSO's,  the  liberals  worked  hand  in 
hand  with  the  Reds  but  the  growth  of  antl- 
communism  in  the  Nation  has  brought 
about  a  change  In  the  ISfiO's  and  1960's.  Ex- 
cept for  the  more  radical  groups,  liberals  In 
general  have  tried  to  keep  Communists  from 
participating  in  their  causes  and  at  their 
conventions.  King  has  consistently  worked 
with  Communists  and  has  helped  give  them 
a  respectability  they  do  not  deserve.  The 
NCNP  in  Chicago  represented  such  a  break- 
through in  the  Red  goal  of  "nonexcluslon" 
that  they  editorialized  gleefully  In  their  or- 
gan, the  Dally  Worker,  on  August  32,  1967. 
Reverend  King  Is  the  hero  of  many  mili- 
tant Negro  leaders  although  denounced  by 
others  In  the  black  power  structure.  He  has 
allied  with  Casslus  Clay.  When  you  study 
his  speeches  closely  you  are  struck  by  the 
obvloiis  fact  that  while  ostensibly  condemn- 
ing racism,  he  himself  preaches  a  black  rac- 
ism. One  of  the  leading  black  racists  In  the 
country  U  Rev.  Albert  O.  Cleage.  Jr.,  who 
Just  after  the  terrible  riot  told  his  Central 
United  Church  of  Christ  in  Detroit: 

"There   Is   no  escape   for  you   and   when 
white  people  try  to  tell  that  good  niggers  can 
get  through  this  golden  door  of  Integration, 
don't  believe  It.  We  don't  even  want  that 
door  because  that's  destroying  us." 
Cleage  went  on  to  say : 
"We  are  dealing  with  an  enemy  who  la  not 
going  to  accept  ua  Into  American  life." 
In  extolling  King,  he  noted : 
"Dr.  King  led  black  people  to  understand 
that  Integration  could  never  come  to  pass. 
He  helped  black  men  understand  that  'the 
man'  is  an  enemy." 

In  his  fiagrant  disregard  for  law  and  order. 
Reverend  King  has  given  credibility  to  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  dog^mas  than  can  be 
promoted  in  an  orderly  society.  He  simply 
arrogates  to  his  own  inspiration  the  whim 
to  disobey  any  law  which  be  loosely  terms 
unjust.  Court  orders.  State,  and  Federal 
laws,  municipal  ordinances — they  must  all 
fall  in  front  of  his  supposition  that  be  has 
a  divine  right  to  break  the  law.  His  conduct 
Is  clearly  criminal  in  this  regard  and  cer- 
tainly has  helped  develop  the  Idea  among 
rioters  and  looters  that  they  can  obey  theti 
own  concepts  of  good  and  bad  laws  and  act 
accordingly. 

Like  most  power-hungry  tyrants,  he  has 
gone  one  step  too  far.  In  disobeying  a  court 
order,  he  was  sentenced  to  Jail.  On  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  he  was  surprised  to 
find  that  a  usually  supine  and  hopelessly 
liberal  Court  rose  v>P  In  Indignation  and 
slapped  his  wrists  In  a  strong  indictment  of 
his  Illegal  activity.  Said  the  Court  In  afBrm- 
ing  his  Jail  sentence  on  June  12,  1967: 

"This  Court  cannot  hold  that  the  petition- 
ers were  constitutionally  free  to  Ignore  all 
the  procedures  of  the  law  and  carry  their 
battle  to  the  streets,  One  may  sympathize 
with  the  petitioners'  Impatient  commitment 
to  their  cause.  But  respect  for  Judicial  proc- 
ess is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  the  civilizing 
hand  of  law,  which  alone  can  give  abiding 
meaning  to  constitutional  freedom." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  succinct  statement 
should  be  burned  Into  the  consciousness  of 
all  of  those  who  have  at  one  time  or  another 
fallen  for  the  pious  pronouncements  of  Mar- 
tin Luther  King.  Carrying  the  battles  to  the 
streets,  as  the  court  phrases  It,  is  not  a  con- 
stitutional right.  It  is.  In  reality,  criminal 
conduct  and  should  not  be  condoned  by  any 
thinking  Atnerican.  I  repeat  again  the 
Court's  most  emphatic  statement: 

"But  respect  for  Judicial  process  is  a  small 
price  to  pay  for  the  civilizing  hand  of  law, 
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which   alone  can   give  abiding  meaning  to 
constitutional  freedom." 

At  the  height  of  the  rioting  fury  which 
was  sweeping  the  country.  King  Joined  three 
other  civil  rights  leaders  in  Issuing  a  cau- 
tious call  for  an  end  to  violence  because, 
among  other  things,  it  Is  seU-destructlve  to 
the  Negroes'  Interest.  This  was  on  July  26, 
1967.  Two  days  later  King  was  visiting  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  on  an  inspection  tour.  He  tersely 
expanded  on  his  theme  of  violence  being 
self -destructive  when  he  said: 

"I  can't  recommend  burning  down  Cleve- 
land. We  end  up  getting  killed  more  than 
anyone  else  and  our  businesses  get  burned." 

No  statement,  Mr.  Speaker,  could  more 
clearly  expose  the  irresponsible,  cynical  na- 
ture of  the  subject  of  these  remarks.  This  Is 
typical  of  the  manner  In  which  he  advocates 
"nonviolence."  Burning,  looting,  and  killing 
are  not  Immoral  or  vrrong.  It  would  seem. 
Merely  destructive  to  the  self-interest  of  this 
particular  minority  group. 

Reverend  King  expresses  indignation  over 
Vietnam.  In  this  he  Is  Joined  by  many  millions 
of  Americans.  Few  of  us  are  pleased  at  what 
Is  happening  there  but  we  are  not  disloyal 
to  oiu-  Nation.  Reverend  King  showed  his 
true  colors  in  April  of  this  year  in  a  major 
speech  he  delivered  on  Vietnam.  I  beUeve 
that  any  thinking  American  who  will  study 
Ills  words  must  conclude  as  I  have  that  he 
Is  disloyal  to  the  United  States.  He  maligned 
his  country  with  lies  and  accusations  that 
come  straight  from  the  Communist  Party 
line.  A  strong  statement  you  say.  Listen  to 
what  he  said.  He  praised  Ho  Chi  Minh  as  the 
only  true  leader  of  the  Vietnamese  people. 
He  condemned  the  United  States  as  the 
"greatest  purveyor  of  violence  In  the  world 
today,"  and  likened  our  Nation  to  Hitler's 
Germany.  He  condemned  the  late  President 
Diem  as  "one  of  the  most  vicious  modern 
dictators"  and  threw  out  wild  charges  like 
the  United  States  may  have  killed  1  million 
children  In  Vietnam.  He  conjured  up  an 
American  napalm  war  in  Peru  so  he  could 
denounce  It.  He  said  we  have  no  honorable 
intentions  In  Vietnam  and  our  minimal  ex- 
pectation Is  to  occupy  It  as  an  American 
colony.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  wild  ac- 
cusations of  the  Nobel  Prize  winner  many 
people  have  been  led  to  believe  Is  a  man  of 
peace. 

Even  the  ultrallberal  Washington  Poet 
could  not  stomash  King's  blatant  lies  and 
propaganda.  In  an  editorial  entitled  "A 
Tragedy,"  they  roundly  condemned  King  by 
saying: 

"a  tragedy 

"Dr.  Martin  Luther  King's  Vietnam  speech 
was  not  a  sober  and  responsible  comment 
on  the  war  but  a  reflection  of  bis  disappoint- 
ment at  the  slow  progress  of  civil  rights  and 
the  war  on  poverty. 

"It  was  filled  with  bitter  and  damaging  al- 
legations and  Inferences  that  he  did  not  and 
could  not  docimient.  He  flatly  charged  the 
Government  with  sending  Negroes  to  fight 
and  die  In  extraordinarily  high  proportions 
relative  to  the  rest  of  the  population.  But 
Negro  troops  constitute  II  per  cent  of  the 
enlisted  personnel  In  Vietnam  (10.5  per  cent 
of  the  population  was  Negro  In  1960) .  Negro 
casualties  are  higher  than  this  (22.5  per  cent 
of  killed  In  action)  because  of  higher  Negro 
enlistment  for  elite  corps  and  higher  rate 
of  Negro  re-enllstment.  No  doubt  these  fig- 
ures reflect  in  part  the  fact  that  civilian  em- 
ployment opportunties  are  not  as  great  for 
the  Negro.  But  they  also  reflect,  In  part,  the 
zeal  and  courage  of  Negro  soldiers.  And  they 
reflect  the  fact  that  in  this  war  the  Negro  In 
uniform   Is  not  limited   to   work   battalions. 

"Dr.  King  says  the  United  States  may  have 
caused  a  million  civilian  casualties  In  Viet- 
nam— mostly  children — but  he  did  not  give 
any  supporting  authority  for  this  statement. 

"He  stated  flatly  that  'our  officials  know' 
that  less  than  26  per  cent  of  the  members  of 
the  National  Liberation  Front  are  Commu- 


nist— ^but  he  neglected  to  say  what  officials  or 
where  they  said  it. 

"He  contends  that  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  knows  that 
the  bombing  and  shelling  we  are  doing  Is 
'part  of  traditional  preinvaslon  strategy,'  but 
gives  no  credence  to  our  express  declaration 
that  no  invasion  is  intended. 

"He  has  no  doubts  that  we  have  no  honor- 
able intentions  in  Vietnam  and  thinks  it  will 
become  clear  that  our  'minimal  expectation 
Is  to  occupy  it  as  an  American  colony.'  He 
feels  that  men  vrtll  'not  refrain  from  think- 
ing' that  our  'maximum  hope  is  to  goad 
China  Into  a  war  so  that  we  may  bomb  her 
nuclear  Installations.'  It  Is  one  thing  to  re- 
proach a  government  for  what  It  has  done 
and  said;  It  is  quite  another  to  attribute  to  it 
policies  it  has  never  avowed  and  purposes  It 
has  never  entertained  and  then  to  rebuke  it 
for  these  sheer  Inventions  of  unsupported 
fantasy. 

"He  has  even  conjured  up  an  American 
napalm  war  in  Peru  so  that  be  could  de- 
nounce it. 

"Dr.  King  is  right  to  reproach  America  for 
not  ending  discrimination  and  {xjverty.  But 
these  are  failures  for  which  every  Adminis- 
tration in  the  history  of  the  United  States 
deserves  more  reproach  than  this  one.  It  is 
strange  Irony  Indeed  that  the  Government 
which  has  labored  the  hardest  to  right  these 
ancient  wrongs  Is  the  object  of  the  most 
savage  denunciation,  the  most  unreserved 
criticism  and  the  most  unfair  blame. 

"Dr.  King  has  done  a  grave  Injury  to  those 
who  are  his  natural  allies  in  a  great  struggle 
to  remove  ancient  abuses  from  ovir  public 
life;  and  he  has  done  an  even  graver  injury 
to  himself.  Many  who  have  listened  to  him 
with  respect  will  never  again  accord  him  the 
same  confidence.  He  has  diminished  his  use- 
ftUnees  to  his  cause,  to  his  country  and  to 
his  people.  And  that  Is  a  great  tragedy." 

To  those  liberals  and  bleeding  hearts  who 
have  not  intelligently  discerned  what  King 
has  been  saying  and  doing,  during  his  decade 
of  prominence,  tills  may  have  come  as  a 
tragedy.  To  those  of  us  who  have  followed 
him  closely  and  have  been  aware  by  both 
public  and  confidential  documentation,  of 
his  questionable  activity,  it  comes  as  no  sur- 
prise at  all.  In  1967  the  real  King  surfaced 
and  yet  where  is  the  criticism  he  shoiild  be 
getting? 

These  are  but  a  few  highlights,  Mr. 
Speaker,  In  the  disappointing  story  of  Mar- 
tin Luther  King.  I  say  disappointing  because 
he  has  had  a  rare  oppotrunlty  to  aline  him- 
self with  an  important  cause  and  work  for 
solutions  to  social  ills  through  our  demo- 
cratic process.  This  he  has  not  done.  He  has 
had  the  opportunity  to  work  with  men  of 
good  will  but  all  too  often  he  has  alined 
-  himself  with  the  most  radical  and  un-Amer- 
ican elements  in  our  country.  I  now  present 
in  detail  some  of  the  background  of  Martin 
Luther  King. 

THK  viouarr  nonviolence  of  dr.  king 

"I  have  a  deep  commitment  to  non-vio- 
lence"— Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 

On  May  4,  1963,  police  dogs  and  firehoses 
were  used  to  quell  a  demonstration  by  law- 
breakers in  Birmingham,  Ala.  There  had 
been  violence  plain  and  simple.  Martin  Lu- 
ther King  and  his  rlghthand  man.  Rev.  Fred 
L.  Shuttlesworth,  threatened  that  these 
demonstrations  would  continue  until  there 
were  not  only  promises  of  an  end  to  segrega- 
tion but  "action."  There  was,  they  said, 
"no  Intention  of  relaxing  pressure  without 
such  action.  We  negotiate  from  strength" 
and  "will  consider"  calling  off  the  demon- 
strations after  the  action.  This  was  the  mood 
of  the  well-known  nonviolence  of  Dr.  King. 

The  day  following  action  by  police  dogs 
and  firehoses,  the  New  York  Times  reported 
that  residents  of  Birmingham  heard  from 
the  lips  of  King,  the  man  who  preached 
peace  in  the  streets  but  led  the  lawless 
bands: 


"Today  was  D-Day.  Tomorrow  will  be  dou- 
ble D-Day." 

One  seldom  hears  Martin  Luther  King*! 
name  without  the  "nonviolent"  slogans  com- 
ing In  successive  breaths.  But  quite  often  the 
nonviolence  of  King  leads  to  violence  of  riot 
proportions.  The  big  lie  technique  is  clearly 
used.  Repeat  "nonviolence"  over  and  over  so 
the  public  will  believe  it  and  then  practice 
violence  or  the  encouraging  of  violence. 

Violence  accompanied  King  during  his 
early  days  in  Birmingham.  It  was  present 
during  the  death  of  a  fellow  pastor  at,  of  all 
places,  a  Baptist  convention.  It  was  with 
him  In  Albany,  Oa.  It  returned  with  him  to 
Birmingham  and  Albany.  It  followed  him  to 
St.  Augustine,  and  they  were  together  in 
Chicago.  It  Is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  he 
leaves  a  trail  of  violence  in  bis  wake. 

In  addition  to  the  physical  presence  of 
Martin  Luther  King  in  flammable  cities, 
there  is  the  presence  of  King's  words  and 
ideas  in  every  tension  area  across  the  United 
States.  The  power  of  Dr.  King  to  promote 
violence  was  recognized  early.  Arrested  for 
loitering  in  1958,  King  was  charged  with  ir- 
responsibility by  a  Judge  who  said: 

"It  Is  regrettable  that  this  case  arose  .  .  . 
there  was  serious  danger  of  an  incident." 

On  many  occasions,  like  Chicago  in  1966,  be  ' 
goes  to  the  scene  of  violence  and  Instead  of 
trying  to  settle  troubled  waters,  he  adds  to 
the  riot-producing  tension. 

Early  statements  of  King  reveal  continued 
use  of  the  phrase  "direct  action  programs." 
His. philosophy  and  purpose  as  outlined  in 
his  book.  "Why  We  Can't  Walt,"  amotint  to 
this.  Note  his  forked  tongue  semantics.  He 
admits  that  there  is  an  effort  to  create  a 
"crisis  packed  situation"  but  he  concludes 
be  is  not  a  "creator  of  tension."  He  stated: 
"The  purpose  of  our  direct-action  program 
Is  to  create  a  situation  so  crisis-packed  that 
It  WlU  inevitably  open  the  door  to  negotia- 
tion. .  .  .  Actually,  we  who  engage  in  non- 
\iolent  direct  action  are  not  the  creators  of 
tension.  We  merely  bring  to  the  siu-face  the 
hidden  tension  that  is  already  alive.  We  bring 
It  out  In  the  open,  where  It  can  be  seen  and 
dealt  with." 

In  Aug^ust  of  this  year,  at  a  time  of  serious 
racial  tension,  be  said  virtually  the  same 
thing — again  with  a  certain  amount  of  dou- 
ble talk.  King  said: 

"Negroes  will  be  mentally  healthier  If  they 
do  not  suppress  rage  but  vent  It  construc- 
tively and  its  energy  peacefully  but  force- 
fully to  cripple  the  operations  of  an  oppres- 
sive society." 

^  Read  that  one  over  several  times  and  try  to 
tie  together  the  words  "rage"  which  ^me- 
how  Is  to  be  "vented"  to  "cripple"  an  "op- 
pressive society." 

Louis  Waldman,  a  leading  Negro  labor  law- 
yer in  Chicago,  answered  King's  statement 
this  way: 

"The  philosophy  and  purposes  of  Dr.  King's 
program  ...  is  to  produce  'crisis-packed' 
situations  and  'tension.'  Such  a  purpose  is 
the  very  opposite  of  nonviolence,  for  the 
atmosphere-of-crlsls  policy  leads  to  violence 
by  provoking  violence.  And  the  provocation 
of  violence  is  violence.  'To  describe  such 
provocation  as  'nonviolent'  Is  to  trifle  with 
the  plain  meaning  of  words. 

"The  perpetual  crisis  technique  has  been 
used  by  the  Communist  movement  govern- 
out  the  world,  both  Communist  govern- 
ments and  parties  follow  it.  .  .  .  It  was  used 
by  Hitler  in  Germany,  both  on  his  road  to 
power  and  after  power  came  to  him  ...  It 
is  disruptive  of  democratic  society  and  in- 
stitutions. 

'Whether  Dr.  King  knows  it  or  not,  or  wills 
It  or  not,  the  policy  of  perpetual  crisis,  of 
provoking  'tensions'  as  he  calls  it,  and  of 
civil  disobedience,  are  disastrous  to  the 
Negro  people  themselves,  to  civil  liberties 
and  to  constitutional  government.  Such  a 
policy  flies  in  the  teeth  of  the  very  purpose 
of  our  Constitution,  which  is  clearly  stated 
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In  thm  PraunMe  to  b«,  among  otber  thlnf*. 
'to  lnaur«  domoatlc  trmnquUllty.'  " 

This  la  a  damning  Indictment  from  a  man 
who  pralaca  nonviolent  approacbea  to  prob- 
UaoM  at  cItU  rlghta,  and  It  comea  not  from 
a  raclaC.  but  from  a  Negro  who  haa  been  ■ 
obamplon  of  dvli  rlghta  for  decadea. 

Ifoat  Americana  call  the  bloodabed,  looting, 
lira  bombing,  and  vandallam  by  ita  true  name. 
Tlolance,  and  to  argue  that  theae  reaulta  of 
the  King-led.  -organised,  and  -backed 
marchea,  demonatratlons,  alt-lna.  Ue-lna,  and 
the  like  are  the  fault  of  thoae  who  react 
agalnat  them  la  to  argue  not  only  agalnat 
logic  but  also  the  law.  The  Supreme  Court. 
In  Hague  agalnat  CIO.  1930.  said: 

"The  privilege  of  a  cltlaen  to  tiae  the  streets 
and  parka  for  the  communication  of  views  on 
national  questlona  muat  be  regulated  In  the 
Intereata  of  all  .  .  .  and  must  be  exercised  In 
aubordlnatlOD  to  the  general  comfort  and 
convenience,  and  In  oonaonanoe  with  peace 
and  good  order." 

This  opinion  of  the  Court  was  reafflrmed 
as  late  as  1960.  Former  Supreme  Court  Jua- 
tlce  Charlea  K.  Whlttaker  makea  the  point 
that  It  la  an  "ancient  and  honored  legal 
rmi»lm  t^at  all  men  are  presumed  to  intend 
tiifi  natural  conaequencea  of  their  acts."  From 
this  maxim  comes  severe  condemnation  of 
Dr.  King  for  the  broad  areaa  of  unrest  and 
lawlessness  which  he  promotes  under  the 
title  of  civil  rights.  Largely  through  the  o(Mi- 
nlvance  of  the  liberal  community.  King  has 
generally  escaped  the  responsibility  he  de- 
serves for  the  logical  consequencea  of  his  dvll 
disobedience  pronouncements. 

TBS  xmjmt  Laws 

King  explained  his  Ideas  on  clvU  disobedi- 
ence In  terms  of  Just  and  unjust  laws,  and 
how  they  are  to  be  broken,  during  an  Inter- 
Tlew  on  the  March  38,  1965,  "Meet  the  Press" : 

"I  do  feel  that  there  are  two  types  of  laws. 
One  Is  a  Just  law  and  one  la  an  unjust  law. 
I  think  we  all  have  moral  obligations  to  dis- 
obey unjust  laws. 

"I  think  that  the  distinction  here  la  that 
when  one  breaks  a  law  that  conscience  tells 
him  Is  unjust,  be  must  do  It  openly,  he  must 
do  It  cheerfully,  he  must  do  It  lovingly,  he 
must  do  It  civilly,  not  uncivilly,  and  he  must 
do  It  with  a  willingness  to  accept  the  pen- 
al ty." 

To  King  the  only  giilde  whether  or  not  to 
violate  the  law  la  his  own  pcu^cular  whim  or 
caprice.  He  and  he  alone  will  decide.  Note 
that  there  la  no  mention  of  the  fact  that  fol- 
lowing one's  conscience  may  violate  the  con- 
scious obedience  to  the  law  by  many  other 
citizens.  To  King  It  makes  no  difference,  IX 
one  accepts  the  penalty. 

In  the  recent  Birmingham  decision,  already 
cited,  which  upheld  Ones  and  Jail  terms  for 
King  and  others  who  defied  a  court  Injunc- 
tion against  a  civil  rights  march,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Supreme  Court  agreed  that: 

"Civil  liberties,  as  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution, Imply  the  existence  of  an  orga- 
nized society  maintaining  public  order  with- 
out which  liberty  Itself  would  be  lost  In  the 
excesses  of  unrestrained  abuses  .  .  .  Respect 
for  the  Judicial  process  is  a  small  price  to 
pay  for  the  civilizing  hand  of  law,  which, 
alone  can  give  meaning  to  constitutional 
freedom.  (Emphasis  added.)" 

As  usual.  Reverend  King  tried  to  equate 
his  own  illegal  contempt  of  court  to  Negro 
Injiistlce.  Appearing  on  the  nationwide  June 
18,  1967.  ABC  program  "Issues  and  Answers" 
he  found  the  prospect  of  his  5-day  Jail  sen- 
tence and  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision 
which  ordered  it  upsetUng  to  all  Negroea. 
He  warned  the  decision  would  "encotirage 
rlota  and  violence  in  the  sense  that  it  all  but 
said  that  Negroes  cannot  redress  their  griev- 
ances through  peaceful  means  without  facing 
the  kind  of  decision  that  we  face." 

This  U  directly  false.  In  addition  to  his 
usxial  "InvltaUon"  to  rlou  and  violence,  he 
tilss  to  evade  the  real  Issue.  He  was  not  en- 
gaging In  "peaceful  means."  He  was  engaging 


In  lllagal  maans,  flouting  the  Judicial  process. 
The  court  decision  was  not  saying  anything 
to  Negroes.  It  was  a  statamant  of  the  law 
of  the  land  which  was  dearly  appUcable  to 
every  American.  The  true  King  can  be  seen 
In  this  twisting  of  the  facto,  hU  effort  at 
personal  martyrdom  and  the  veiled  thraat  of 
riots  and  violence  which  he  uses  In  vlrtuaUy 
every  situation. 

The  value  of  committing  acta  of  dvll  dis- 
obedience "openly,"  "lovingly,"  as  it  were, 
is  commented  on  by  Attorney  Waldman,  pre- 
vloualy  dted: 

"Apparently,  Dr.  King  tblnka  that  In  vio- 
lating laws  'openly'  he  and  hla  followers  are 
more  vlrtuoiu  than  those  who  violate  laws 
secretly.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  reverse  la 
tru«.  The  open  violation  of  law  la  an  open 
invitation  to  others  to  Join  In  such  viola- 
tion. Disobedience  to  law  la  bad  enough  when 
done  secretly,  but  it  Is  far  worse  when  done 
openly,  especially  when  accompanied  by 
clothing  such  acto  In  the  mantle  of  virtue 
and  organizing  well  advertised  and  financed 
plans  to  carry  out  such  violations.  The  secret 
violator  of  law  recognises  hla  act  for  what 
It  is:  an  antUodal  act;  he  may  even  be 
aahamed  of  what  ha  la  doing  and  seek  to 
avoid  disapprobation  of  his  nel^bors.  But 
the  open  violator,  the  agitating  violator,  acts 
ahameleealy.  In  defiance  of  his  neighbor's 
Judgment  and  his  fellow  man's  disapproval." 

Dr.  King  defines  unjust  laws  as  "thoae  in 
which  people  are  required  to  obey  a  code 
that  they  had  no  part  In  making  because 
they  were  denied  the  right  to  vote. " 

When  pinned  down  about  cocnmunlttes 
where  Negroes  have  the  right  to  vote,  and 
aaked  whether  there  was  still  the  "right"  to 
disobey.  King  expanded  his  code  for  lawless- 
ness even  more : 

"There  may  be  a  community  where  Negroes 
have  the  right  to  vote,  but  there  are  still 
unjTist  laws  In  that  community.  There  may 
be  unjust  laws  In  a  ootnmunlty  where  people 
In  large  nimibers  are  voting,  and  I  think 
wherever  imjxist  laws  exist  people  have  a 
right  to  disobey  these  laws." 

Here  King  Jimiped  from  Negroes  to  all 
people  and  from  people  without  voting  privi- 
leges to  even  those  who  do  have  the  con- 
stitutional methoda  of  change  open  to  them. 
To  him,  the  majority  might  always  be  wrong, 
the  minority  always  right.  Acceptance  and 
promotion  of  thla  philosophy  can  only  lead 
to  the  disintegration  of  American  sodety. 
From  it  follows  the  chaotic  situation  where 
any  one  who  believes,  or  even  feela,  that  a 
law  la  unjust  merely  disobeys.  The  denial  of 
freedom  to  the  majority  of  Americans  who 
obey  the  law  Is  proportional  to  the  number 
of  persona  who  set  themselves  up  as  final 
Judge  and  then  disobey.  While  professing 
Christianity  and  humility.  King  strikes  a 
harder  blow  at  fundamental  concepts  of 
Justice  than  any  would-be  dictator  or  other 
demagog  In  contemporary  American  history. 

On  the  same  "Meet  the  Press"  program  re- 
ferred to  earllw,  Tom  Wicker  of  the  New 
York  Times  asked: 

"How  are  we  to  enforce  law  when  a  doc- 
trine la  preached  that  one  man's  conscience 
may  tell  him  that  the  law  is  unjust,  when 
other  men's  consciences  don't  tell  him  that?" 

King  responded: 

"I  think  you  enforce  it.  and  I  think  you 
deal  with  It  by  not  allowing  anarchy  to  de- 
velop. I  think  the  chief  norm  for  guiding  the 
situation  is  the  willingness  to  accept  the 
penalty,  and  I  don't  think  any  society  can 
call  an  Individual  Irresponsible  who  breaks  a 
law  and  willingly  accepts  the  penalty." 

This  is  more  King  Jibberiah  and  feigned 
piety.  To  commit  murder,  for  example,  and 
then  willingly  go  to  prison  to  pay  the  penalty 
cannot  change  the  natiire  of  the  transgres- 
sion— It  Is  still  wrong. 

Willingly  or  not,  the  question  Is  still,  la 
Judge  Whittaker's  words: 

"Can  anyone  reasonably  believe  that  a  dis- 
orderly society  can  survive?  In  all  recorded 


history  none  ever  has.  .  .  .  History  also  shows 
that.  In  each  Instance,  the  first  evidence  of 
the  society's  decay  appeared  in  Ito  toleration 
of  disrespect  for,  and  violation  of,  Its  law. 
There  is  no  good  reason  to  believe  that  simi- 
lar toleration  wUl  serve  us  differently." 

WHUf  civn.  DiaoBSDiBfCK  saooma  nscsssart 

Inflammatory  statements,  threats  and  ac- 
t\ial  Instances  of  civil  disobedience  are  evi- 
dent throughout  the  career  of  Martin  Luther 
King.  In  December  1969.  King  called  on 
southern  Negroes  to  practice  civil  disobedi- 
ence. If  necessary,  and  to  break,  openly,  any 
State  or  local  law  "not  in  harmony  with  Fed- 
eral law.  This,"  he  continued,  "Is  the  creauve 
moment  for  a  full  scale  assault  on  the  sys- 
tem of  segregation.  We  must  practice  open, 
civil  disobedience." 

In  the  fall  of  1961  King  spoke  on  the  role 
of  the  Negro  student,  stated  his  hollow  call 
for  nonviolence  and  in  the  next  breath  called 
for  "disobeying  the  unjust  laws." 

Two  y«ara  later  In  Birmingham,  King 
warned  that  dty  of  more  massive  demon- 
strations : 

"I  hope  civil  disobedience  will  not  be 
necessary  but.  If  something  Is  not  done 
quickly.  If  Congress  filibusters  the  civil  rights 
bill  and  does  not  pass  the  public  accom- 
modation section,  Negroes  will  have  to  en- 
gage In  massive  civil  disobedience." 

Ten  days  later  he  said  he  feared  violence 
and  warned  agalns  that  If  the  civil  rlghu 
bill  did  not  pass  it  "may  lead  to  a  night  of 
darkneas  and  violence." 

I  personally  heard  his  threats  at  Howard 
University  In  1964  during  the  time  when 
Congress  was  det>atlng  the  dvll  righto  pro- 
gram, and  I  can  assure  you  that  be  spoke 
not  as  a  man  of  peace  but  as  a  man  of  vio- 
lence. 

In  Febniary  of  1966,  King  and  his  men 
dedded  to  assume  "trusteeships"  of  a  six- 
flat  tenement  In  Chicago  as  p>art  of  a  cam- 
paign to  improve  living  conditions  for  the 
resldento.  King  had  no  authority;  his  power 
was  only  that  which  is  derived  from  police- 
state  tactics.  He  simply  took  over.  His  reason- 
ing: "morality"  la  more  Important  than  the 
law  and  property  righto,  the  action  was  "su- 
pralegal,"  above  the  law. 

In  early  April  1966,  a  drcult  court  Judge 
enjoined  King  and  his  assodates  from  en- 
tering the  building,  interfering,  or  collecting 
rent  from  the  tenanto,  all  of  which  they  had 
done.  There  can  be  no  denial  of  King's  In- 
fluence and  the  resulto  of  his  "nonviolent" 
demonstrations  and  "direct  action"  pro- 
grams. 

The  New  York  mmes  of  July  16.  1962. 
stated  that  Reverend  King  "threatened  a 
new  drive  for  Negro  righto"  in  Albany,  Ga. 
Ten  days  later,  leader  King,  according  to 
the  Times,  set  a  day  of  penance  following 
a  night  of  rioting  during  which  Negroes  were 
arrested  as  they  marched  on  dty  hall,  hoot- 
ing, laughing,  and  throwing  bottles,  bricks, 
and  txx;ks  at  law  ofllclals.  August  11,  the  po- 
lice chief  of  Albany  testified  that  the  situa- 
tion had  been  under  control  until  King  re- 
turned to  the  dty  to  be  trted  for  an  illegal 
demonstration . 

Another  example  of  the  "nonviolent  direct- 
action"  programs  of  Dr.  King  was  exposed 
in  July  1966  in  the  syndicated  column  by 
respected  columnists,  Robert  Allen  and  Paul 
Scott.  Their  expose  reported  that  King  and 
company  were  contacting,  and  enlisting.  Chi- 
cago street  gangs  and  "bringing  them  into 
the  civil  righto  movement  to  fight  'the  power 
struct\ire'." 

From  a  report  said  to  be  circulating 
through  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  the 
coltimnlsto  quoted  these  statementa:  King's 
lleutonanto  telUng  gang  leaders  that  "the 
real  foes  are  Mayor  Daley,  policemen,  slum- 
lords, bankers,  businessmen,  and  school  ad- 
ministrators"; or  haranguing  that  this  Is  an 
"unjust  society":  and  that  "the  gang  mem- 
bers are  being  incited  to  violence  instead  of 
being  taught  nonviolence";  that  "gang  lead- 


ers have  little  or  no  understanding  of  dvll 
righto,  but  do  know  how  to  use  force."  King, 
tbey  said,  had  personally  met  several  tlmss 
with  gang  leaders  who  have  a  combined  fol- 
lowing of  1,000. 

Dxirlng  the  same  month  that  King  was  re- 
ported to  be  enlisting  the  gangs,  Chicago 
police  battled  some  300  Negroes  for  a  straight 
hours  of  rioting. 

Some  time  later,  August  9,  the  Chicago 
Tribune  reported  that: 

"The  Chicago  Lawn  area  was  the  scene  Fri- 
day night  of  civil  righto  disorder  as  the 
Reverend  MarUn  Luther  King,  Jr.,  led  Chi- 
cago marchers  into  the  community  to  pro- 
mote open  bovislng  for  Negroes." 

The  Chicago  rloto  of  July  1966  deserve 
elaboration.  Here  Is  a  selected  sequence  of 
evento:  The  July  12  riot  broke  out  Just  2 
days  after  King's  mass  civil  righto  rally. 

The  Baltimore  Sun.  July  10, 1966,  reported: 

"In  an  Interview  ...  Dr.  King  acknowl- 
edged that  his  'end  slums  campaign  In  Chi- 
cago Is  an  Implementation  program  for  the 
concept  of  "black  power",'  but  under  a  more 
palatable  name. 

"Dr.  King  acknowledged  that  his  presence 
m  Chicago,  the  street  rallies,  sit-ins,  marches, 
and  door-to-door  campaign  to  sign  up  mem- 
bers of  protesting  (unite]  have  more  far- 
reaching  alms  than  the  immediate  dramati- 
zation of  problems  of  impoverished  Negroes." 

The  next  day  King  and  Mayor  Daley  held 
a  "showdown"  meeting  In  the  mayor's  office. 
On  July  14  the  New  York  Times  reported 
that  the  near  West  Side  was  tense  after  a 
police  car  was  stoned  by  more  than  100  Ne- 
gro youths.  Martin  Luther  King  attributed 
the  disturbance  to  the  Mayw's  refusal  to 
make  concessions  to  his  dvU  righto  program. 
This  is  his  typical  style.  Rarely  has  Rever- 
end King  chastized  looters,  arsonlste,  and 
conspirators  for  violence.  He  always  Justifies 
their  actions  and,  directly  or  indirectly,  en- 
cotiragea  them. 

The  report  continued: 

"Dr.  King  .  .  .  spoke  at  the  headquarters 
of  the  West  Side  Organization,  where  a  algn 
on  the  wall  said:  'Btim,  baby,  bum,  boycott, 
baby,  boycott.'  Roving  bands  of  youths  and 
some  adulto  .  .  .  broke  windows,  looted 
stores,  and  stoned  police  cars  and  small 
police  vans." 

During  the  weekend  of  the  16th,  17th.  and 
18th,  Governor  Kemer  called  out  the  Na- 
tional Guard  when  police  could  not  control 
rioting  that  In  3  nlghto  Included  burning, 
looting,  two  deaths,  100  Injuries,  300  arresto, 
and  extensive  property  damage. 

A  few  days  before  the  riot.  King  stated 
that  disrupting  the  flow  of  Chicago's  traf- 
fic— a  tactic  of  Dr.  King's — would  be  "rough" 
on  city  ofSdals  "when  they  have  to  get  200 
people  off  the  Dan  Ryan  (expressway)  but 
the  only  thing  I  can  tell  them  Is:  Which  do 
you  prefer,  this  or  a  riot?"  Another  "non- 
violent" pilot  project  was  thus  In  action. 

It  Is  doubtful  that  the^clty  ofllclals  made 
the  final  choice.  ^ 

Chicago's  Mayor  Daley,  as  reported  In  the 
New  York  Times,  "asserted  angrily  that  the 
strife  was  'planned!'  Dr.  King's  aides  w«:e 
In  here  for  no  other  reason  than  to  bring 
disorder  to  the  streets  of  Chicago,"  he  con- 
cluded. 

Following  contact  with  the  gangs  men- 
tioned earlier.  It  Is  disturbing  to  note  that 
press  accounto  of  the  riote  stated  that  Negro 
street  gangs  fanned  the  flames  In  the  riot 
and  were  given  credit  for  spreading  violence 
to  greater  llmlto. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  reported  that  prior 
to  the  rtoto.  King  had  shown  films  detailing 
the  violence  of  Watte.  Asked  by  the  Tribune 
about  this,  King  replied : 

"The  films  showing  the  Watto  rtoto  w»e 
to  demonstrate  the  negative  effect  of  rioto." 

The  films  add  anotlMr  dimension  to  the 
activities  of  King  that  are  well  known  by 
law  enforcement  oflldals.  Their  general  re- 
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action  to  King  Is  summed  up  by  ^I  Director 
J.  Bdgar  Hoover  in  this  statement : 

"Unfortunately,  some  civil  righto  leaders 
in  the  past  have  condoned  what  they  de- 
scribe as  dvll  disobedience  in  civil  righto 
demonstrations . 

"Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  for  example, 
after  arriving  in  Chicago,  lU.,  early  in  1966 
in  connection  with  the  dvll  righto  drive 
there,  commented  about  the  use  of  so-called 
dvll  dlsobedlance  in  dvll  righto  demonstra- 
tions and  said: 

"  'It  may  be  necessary  to  engage  in  such 
acto.  .  .  .  Often  an  individual  has  to  break 
a  particular  law  in  order  to  obey  a  higher 
law.' 

"Such  a  course  of  action  la  fraught  with 
danger  for  if  everyone  took  it  upon  himself 
to  break  any  law  that  he  believed  was  mor- 
ally vmj\ist,  it  is  readily  apparent  there 
would  soon  be  complete  chaos  in  this 
country." 

When  the  rioto  broke  out  on  July  12, 
did  Martin  Luther  King  enter  the  scene 
as  a  moderating  influence?  Absolutely  not. 
On  the  second  day  of  the  riot,  July  13,  a  rally 
was  held  at  a  local  church  and  King  ap- 
peared with  one  Chester  BoWnson,  executive 
director  of  the  West  Side  Organization,  who 
made  highly  flammatory  accusations  about 
the  Chicago  police.  King's  respectability 
added  to  the  occasion.  Robinson,  incidentally, 
is  an  ex-oonvlct  with  an  extensive  arrest 
record  dating  back  to  1949.  Such  are  the  men 
King  finds  himself  with  time  and  time 
again. 

The  first  amendment  guarantees  the  right 
to  assemble  peaceably  and  to  |>etltlon  the 
Government  for  a  redress  of  grievances,  but 
it  does  not  allow  any  latitude  for  disobe- 
dience. It  is  absurd  to  even  imagine  a  situa- 
tion where  a  law  protecto  the  right  to  dis- 
obey a  law.  To  say  this  Is  to  say  that  law  is 
not  law. 

Throughout,  the  actions  of  Dr.  King  have 
been  termed  "dvll"  disobediences,  but  Jus- 
tice Whlttaker  makes  this  point:  "What  we 
eae  confronted  by,  and  must  deal  with,  are 
active,  overt,  willful  mass  violations  of  oiu 
criminal  laws.  That  conduct  is  not  'dvll  dis- 
obedience' in  any  dictionary  or  acceptable 
sense  of  those  words.  Ihe  understandable 
desire  to  avoid  openly  admitting  advocation 
and  oonmilsslon  of  crime  cannot  excuse  us 
from  calling  that  conduct  what  It  Is.  Active 
and  overt  acto  willfully  committed  in  viola- 
tion of  our  criminal  laws  are  criminal  viola- 
tions and  not  'civil  disobedience.'  " 

The  final  result  of  disobedience  Is  not  only 
gross  violations  of  law  during  rioto  and 
marches,  but  in  this  opinion  of  Justice 
Whlttaker,  encompasses  a  general  further- 
ing of  lawlessness  throughout  the  country. 
"Toleration  and  appteasemento"  at  the 
"many  misguided  preachmento  and  activi- 
ties of  Dr.  TTing  are  heavily  contributing 
causes  of  the  general  disrespect  for  law  and 
hence  of  the  crime  that  is  now  rampant 
throughout  our  Nation." 

I  believe  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  has  been  an  apostle  of 
violence  and  lawlessness,  not  peace  and  non- 
violence. His  method  has  been  criminal  con- 
duct and  conspiracy,  not  dvll  disobedience. 
To  call  it  anything  else  would  be  the  same 
perversion  of  the  truth  that  King  has  en- 
gaged In  for  years. 

A    MimSTKR   BUT   OP   WHAT? 

Although  Dr.  King  asks  the  world  to  be- 
lieve that  he  is  a  man  of  God  and  appeals  to 
"higher  laws"  in  Justifying  his  acto  of  law 
breaking,  it  Is  incredible  that  he  should  ex- 
pect the  people  of  the  United  States  to  be  so 
gullible  as  to  accept  the  Biblical  and  histor- 
ical precedento  he  conjures  up  as  valid.  They 
are  not. 

To  use  Biblical  passages  aa  a  pretext  for  his 
call  to  lawlessness.  King  must  flrst  deny  the 
context  In  which  the  Apostles  lived  and 
preached.  They  had  no  systwn  of  appeals. 


There  was  no  guarantee  of  freedom.  Tber* 
was  no  free  speech.  The  parallel  Is  InvaUd. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  dean  of  Talbot  The- 
ological Seminary,  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  L.  Fein- 
t's' 

"Those  who  point  to  Biblical  examples  of 

resistance  to  authority  forget  the  spiritual 
principles  Involved  there,  and  are  unmind- 
ful that  they  In  that  day  had  no  such  legal 
provisions  for  redress  for  their  grievanoee 
such  as  we  have  today." 

That  Dr.  King  should  disregard  the  total 
context  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  Book 
of  Acto  In  particular,  can  hardly  be  believed. 
It  is  also  incredible  that  King  would  at- 
tempt to  compare  the  civil  disobedience  of  to- 
day with  the  Boston  Tea  Party.  To  make  this 
comparison  Is,  again,  to  forget  that  there  were 
no  channels  of  appeal  or  meaningful  demo- 
cratic remedy  available  to  those  American 
patriote.  It  U  interesting  to  note  that  the 
Boston  Tea  Party  and  other  acto  against  au- 
thority by  the  colonisto  were  the  beginnings 
of  the  overthrowing  of  a  foreign  government. 
We  mtist  assume  that  Dr.  King  knows  this 
basic  historic  fact.  His  views  and  tactics  on 
this  point  are  hardly  American. 

Dr.  King  uses  these  methods  to  push  Into 
areas  and  communities  where  the  resldento, 
from  mayor  to  fellow  dergyman,  say  he  is 
not  wanted  or  needed.  Some  of  the  greatest 
condenmaUon  of  Martin  Luther  King  has 
come  from  men  of  the  church. 

In  1964,  delegates  to  the  American  Coun- 
cil of  Christian  Churches  passed  a  resolu- 
tion, "noting  with  regret  that  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  civil  righto 
leader  and  Nobel  Peace  Prize  winner,  had 
been  represented  before  the  world  as  a 
peace-loving  Christian  minister  cnisading 
in  the  interest  of  Negro  Ufe." 

In  1966,  Dr.  J.  H.  Jackson,  Uegro  leader  of 
the  National  Baptist  Convention,  said  that 
civil  disobedience  and  nonviolence  would 
not  carry  the  dvll  righto  movement  any  high- 
er and  might  even  lead  to  disrespect  for  law 
and  order  and  to  possible  violence. 

In  1965,  a  Negro  alderman  In  Chicago, 
Ralph  H.  MetcaU,  criticized  King  and  hU 
group,  said  King  had  "ulterior  motives"  In 
moving  into  Chicago  with  his  programs  and 
leveled  the  blast  at  King  that: 

"This  is  no  hick  town.  The  leaders  can 
handle  the  situation.  We  have  adequate 
leadership  here." 

Metcalf  said  that  King  would  not  be  "ob- 
jective." 

The  Chicago  Tribune  of  June  30,  1967 
reported : 

"The  Chicago  chapter  of  the  National  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  long  critical  of  the  dvll  righto  tactics 
of  the  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  has 
formally  split  with  Dr.  King's  group.  .  .  ." 

The  article  added  that  King's  group  and 
the  NAACP  have  been  at  odds  over  King's 
tactics  last  year  In  the  open  housing  march. 
Episcopal  minister,  Dr.  Robert  B.  Watto,  of 
La  JoUa.  Calif.,  is  another  clergyman  who 
has  scored  King's  disobedience  stand  and  his 
apparent  belief  that  the  end  Justifies  the 
means.  Dr.  Watte  declared  that  no  one,  "how- 
ever exalted  he  may  be  or  regard  himself, 
has  the  right  to  say  that  what  was  wrong 
before  becomes  morally  right  if  the  acting 
party  is  willing  to  be  punished  If  caught." 
The  doctrine  of  morally  Justified  civil  dis- 
obedience should  be  rejected,  he  added. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  strongest  statemento 
from  a  fellow  clergyman  came  in  April  of 
this  year.  The  blunt,  descriptive  attack  on 
King  came  from  the  Rev.  Henry  Mltehell, 
leader  of  a  group  of  West  Side  Chicago  min- 
isters. Here  Is  the  aoooimt  as  reported  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune: 

"The  leader  of  a  group  of  west  side  Negro 
ministers  declared  yesterday  that  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  should  ''get  the  hell  out  of 
here"  becatise  his  dvll  righto  marching  in 
Chicago  last  summer  (1966)   'created  hate." 
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"  If  he  wants  to  march  on  the  west  aide. 
let  him  m*rch  with  rakes,  broonos,  and  grass 
seed,'  said  Rev.  Benry  Mitchell  .  .  . 

"He  said  the  ministers  represented  the  sen- 
timents of  50.000  Chicago  Negroes  who  want 
'peace,  love,  and  harmony,'  don't  approve 
of  civil  rights  marches,  and  'Just  want  to  live 
In  their  communities  and  upgrade  them.' " 

Justin  E.  Walsh  wrote  In  the  monthly  mag- 
azine, Rally,  about  those  who  use' the  pulpit 
for  their  strange  social  and  political  pro- 
nouncements. It  seems  to  fit  Martin  Luther 
King,  Walsh  said : 

"Thus  the  pulpit  becomes  a  political  ros- 
trum from  whence  Ood  Himself  directs  the 
defeat  of  Barry  Ooldwater.  the  march  on 
Selma,  or  a  teach-in  protecting  American  In- 
volvement In  Viet  Nam.  Ttie  sacral  and  pro- 
fane become  confused,  religion  Is  reduced  to 
an  adjunct  of  political  agitation,  and  church 
attendance  falls  because  Americans  do  not 
Indorse  such  schemes,  will  not  listen  to 
preachers  who  do. 

Possibly  the  answer  can  be  found  In  I 
Corinthians  1:37.  It  quite  prophetically  says: 

"But  Ood  hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of 
the  world  to  confound  the  wise;  and  Ood 
hath  ch9«en  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to 
cotifoun^^the  things  which  are  mighty." 

In  his  constant  preaching  that  the  ends 
justify  the  means.  King  Is  not  speaking  In 
the  Judeo-Chrlstlan  heritage  belief.  This  Is 
crass  materialism  and  Marxism.  It  Is  expedi- 
ency not  principle.  It  is  frightening  to  con- 
template the  many  leading  clergymen  that 
consciously  Join  his  cause  or  acquiesce  by 
their  silence.  Even  worse,  he  Is  being  cur- 
rently depicted  as  a  modem  Christian  hero 
by  a  Catholic  catechism  series.  The  total 
picture  of  Martin  Luther  King  brings  one 
fundamental  question  to  mind:  He  says  he  Is 
a  minister.  A  mlnlsto'  of  what? 

BOUM  or  KTNC'S  ADTISntS  km  AaSOCXATXS 

When  one  considers  the  backgrounds  of 
some  of  Martin  Luther  King's  advisers  and 
associates.  It  is  hardly  surprising  that  some 
of  King's  activities  work  to  the  detriment  of 
true  civil  rights  progress  and  that  he  ends 
up  mouthing  the  Cooununlst  line. 

A  UPI  release  of  October  10,  1966,  reported 
a  meeUng  which  King  had  with  U.N.  Am- 
bassador Arthur  Goldberg  concerning  the 
war  In  Vietnam  The  release  stated  that 
"King  was  accompanied  to  the  meeting  by 
Bayard  Rustln.  his  special  consultant,"  and 
others. 

On  February  10,  IMfl,  Director  Hoover  of 
the  TBI  had  this  to  say  about  Rustln: 

"At  the  University  of  Maryland  last  year, 
at  a  law  enforcement  Institute  held  for  police 
officers  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  the  university  Invited  Bayard  Rus- 
tln to  b«  one  of  the  speakers.  Bayard  Rustln 
was  convicted  for  sodomy,  a  violation  of  the 
Selective  Service  Act  and  was  an  admitted 
member  of  the  Young  Communist  League." 

Unfortunately,  this  Is  not  the  only  case 
where  the  backgrounds  and/or  activities  of 
sotne  of  those  close  to  King  certainly  harm 
the  civil  rights  movement  In  the  eyes  of  the 
public. 

Rev.  James  L.  Bevel,  one  of  King's  assistants 
in  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference, la  another  of  King's  cohorts  whose 
activities  certainly  do  not  reflect  the  senti- 
ments of  sincere  civil  rights  exponents  Bevel 
was  a  sponsor  of  Vietnam  Week,  mentioned 
above,  and  was  given  leave  by  King  to  serve 
as  national  director  of  the  Spring  Mobiliza- 
tion Committee  To  End  the  War  In  Vietnam. 
one  of  two  committees  which  planned  and 
organized  Vietnam  Week.  The  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  stated  that 
"Communists  are  playing  dominant  roles  "  In 
the  Spring  Mobilization  Committee. 

Bevel  was  the  signer  of  a  public  appeal  for 
funds  to  furnish  the  D\iBols  Clubs  "Free- 
dom Center"  clubhouse  In  Chicago  and  has 
Joined  as  coplalntlff  with  the  DuBols  Clubs 
In  their  suit  to  restrain  the  Subversive  Ac- 


tivities Control  Board  from  holding  hearings 
on  the  DCA  as  petitioned  by  the  Attorney 
General.  FBI  Director  Hoover  has  publicly 
stated  that  the  W.E3.  DuBols  Clubs  were 
started  by  the  Communist  Party  U.S.A.  as  a 
youth  front. 

In  addition.  Bevel  was  a  sponsor  of  the 
Chicago  conference  on  December  28  to  30, 
1966,  to  discuss  the  Idea  of  a  nationwide  stu- 
dent strike  and  other  forms  of  demonstra- 
tions protesting  the  U.S.- effort  to  resist  Com- 
munist aggression  In  South  Vietnam.  Ac- 
cording to  the  HCUA  report,  "Communist 
Origin  and  Manipulation  of  Vietnam  Week": 
"Organizers  of  the  conference  have  openly 
admitted  that  representatives  of  the  follow- 
ing Communist  organizations  took  part  in 
the  conference:  Communist  Party  U.S.A.; 
W.B  B.  DuBols  Clubs  of  America;  Progressive 
Labor  Party  (the  Peklng-orlented  faction  of 
the  U.S.  Cooununlst  movement) ;  Socialist 
Workers  Party  (the  TroUkyUt  Communists): 
Young  Socialist  Alliance  (youth  branch  of 
the  SoclalUt  Workers  Party):  Youth  Against 
War  and  Fascism  ( youth  arm  of  the  Workers 
World  Party,  a  Trotskylst  splinter  group); 
National  Guardian  (published  by  Weekly 
Guardian  Associates) ." 

Rev.  Fred  L.  Shunieaworth,  according  to 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  of  June  9,  1963,  was 
elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  Southern 
Conference  Educational  Fund,  Inc  .  and  when 
contacted  by  the  Enquirer  In  Birmingham. 
Ala.,  concerning  the  nature  of  the  SCEF, 
stated: 

"I  have  the  highest  regard  for  this  organi- 
zation (SCEF)  for  the  work  It  has  done  since 
I  have  been  a  member  of  the  board,  and 
I  have  seen  nothing  on  the  part  of  any  per- 
sons, with  whom  I  have  been  associated,  to 
give  any  substantiation  to  these  charges" 

Shuttlesworth  has  been  a  close  associate 
of  Martin  Luther  King  and  the  New  York 
Times  of  January  11,  1966.  lists  him  as  sec- 
retary of  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference.  Like  King,  he  has  been  associ- 
ated with  a  number  of  cited  Communist 
fronu.  He  was  a  speaker  at  the  3Sth  an- 
nual convention  of  the  United  Electrical. 
Radio  &  Machine  Workers  of  America  which, 
as  Indicated  before,  wash  expelled  from  the 
CIO  by  the  1949  convention  on  grounds  of 
Communist  domination. 

When  unable  to  attend,  he  sent  a  state- 
ment to  be  read  at  the  rally  held  by  the 
New  York  Council  To  Abolish  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities,  a 
cited  Communist  front. 

He  was  one  of  300  guests  at  the  National 
Otiardlan's  15th  anniversary  dinner  on  No- 
vember 26,  1964.  The  Guardian  Is  a  cited 
Communist  publication. 

According  to  the  Mlne-MlU  Union  of  July 
1968.  the  official  publication  of  the  Interna- 
tional Union  of  Mine.  Mill  Si  Smelter  Work- 
ers, Shuttlesworth  was  scheduled  to  speak 
at  the  59th  Mlne-MlU  International  Conven- 
tion. August  16,  1966.  In  Denver.  Colo.  This 
union  was  expelled  by  the  CIO  in  1960  on 
grounds  of  Communist  domination. 

Reverend  Wyatt  T  Walker,  another  of 
Martin  Luther  King's  associates,  also  has 
several  Communist  fronts  listed  In  his  name. 
In  1962  he  was  cochalrman  In  charge  of  con- 
ference facilities  for  a  lawyers'  conference  on 
civil  rights  held  in  Atlanu.  under  the  spon- 
sorship of  the  NaUonal  Lawyers  Guild's  Com- 
mittee To  Assist  Southern  Lawyers,  and  the 
National  Bar  Association's  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mittee In  cooperation  with  King's  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference.  The  Na- 
tional Lawyers'  Guild,  as  previously  stated, 
has  been  cited  as  a  Conununlst  front. 

Walker  was  a  sponsor  of  the  Yasul  Wel- 
coming Committee  which  In  turn  was  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Guardian,  a  Com- 
mimlst  front. 

As  In  the  case  of  Shuttlesworth.  Walker 
was  a  sponsor  of  the  National  Committee  to 
Abolish  the  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee, a  Communist  front. 


Of  all  those  associated  with  Martin  Luther 
King  and  the  SCLC.  perhaps  none  have  had 
such  a  close  relationship  with  the  Commu- 
nUt  Party  as  Hunter  Pitts  O'Dell.  A  UPI  re- 
lease which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  July  37,  1963.  reported  that  King  stated 
that  O'Dell  had  worked  twice  for  the  SCLC. 
King  acknowledged  that  O'Dell  "may  have 
had  some  connections  in  the  past"  with  com- 
monlsm  but  King  added  that: 

"We  were  convinced  that  he  had  renounced 
them  and  had  become  committed  to  the 
Christian  philosophy  of  nonviolence  In  deal- 
ing with  America's  social  Injustices." 

King  said  O'Dell  left  the  movement  on 
June  26  by  "mutual  agreement"  because  of 
concern  that  his  affiliation  with  the  Integra- 
tion movement  would  be  used  by  "segrega- 
tionists and  race-baiters." 

The  surest  Indication  of  OfJeH's  break  with 
the  Communist  Party  would  be,  of  course,  his 
willingness  to  appear  before  a  congressional 
committee  and  give  the  US.  Government  the 
bene&t  of  his  party  experience.  Indications 
are  that  O'Dell  could  be  of  Immense  help  in 
disclosing  the  Identities  of  20th-century 
Benedict  Arnolds  biding  their  time  for  the 
downfall  of  the  United  States. 

In  1966  O'Dell  testified  before  the  Senate 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee.  He  Invoked 
the  fifth  amendment  and  refused  to  say  II 
he  was  a  southern  district  organizer  for  the 
Communist  Party.  Robert  Morris,  counsel  for 
the  subcommittee,  said  Information  had  been 
received  that  O'Dell  was.  In  fact,  a  district 
orgsmlzer  for  the  Communist  Party  In  New 
Orleans,  and  that  O'Dell  gave  "directives  to 
the  professional  group"  In  that  city  and  that 
he  operated  under  three  different  names — the 
other  two  being  John  Vesey  and  Ben  Jones. 

RIGHT  DOWN  TRK  COMltlX   LINE 

April  4.  1967,  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr., 
rose  to  the  speaker's  platform  In  New  York 
City's  Riverside  Church  and  delivered  what 
must  surely  be  the  greatest  condemnation 
of  American  policy  and  Involvement  In  Viet- 
nam ever  to  come  from  a  well-known  citizen. 
His  attack  was  ruthless,  packed  with  mis- 
leading Innuendoes  and  distortions.  A  Presi- 
dential aid  was  later  quoted:  "a  speech  on 
Vietnam  that  goes  right  down  the  Commie 
line." 

More  and  more,  King  has  been  branching 
out  from  civil  rights  Into  the  field  of  foreign 
affairs.  More  and  more  he  parrots  the  far 
left.  pro-Communist  line. 

If  there  were  any  doubt,  the  April  4  speech 
washed  It  away.  In  this  speech.  King  lashed 
out  at  the  United  States,  called  our  Nation 
"the  greatest  purveyor  of  violence  In  the 
world  today."  charged  the  Nation  with  "cruel 
manipulation  of  the  poor"  and.  as  If  written 
by  the  Dally  Worker,  said  that  U.S.  troops 
"may  have  killed  a  million  South  Vietnamese 
civilians — mostly  children."  Keep  In  mind 
that  these  are  only  selections  from  the 
speech. 

This  speech  and  his  Involvement  with  the 
Vietnam  Week  protests  brought  down  on 
King's  head  an  abundance  of  denunciations, 
from  civil  rlghu  leaders,  legislators,  military 
men,  Journalists  and  many  Negroes  who  be- 
lieve King  has  gone  way.  way  too  far. 

King's  Riverside  speech  Is  a  hideous  per- 
version of  fact,  a  perversion  nearly  without 
limits.  He  said  that  Americans  "poison  the 
water"  of  the  South  Vietnamese.  He  stated 
that  "we  kill  a  million  acres  of  their  crops  " 
and  that  American  bulldozers  "destroy  their 
precious  trees"  and  that  "they  wander  Into 
the  hospitals  with  at  least  20  casualties  from 
American  firepower  for  each  Vletcong-ln- 
flicted  injury."  These  are  King's  words.  To 
this  array  of  absurdities  he  added: 

"We  test  out  our  latest  weapons  on  them, 
just  as  the  Germans  tested  out  new  medicine 
and  new  tortures  in  the  concentration 
camps  of  E^Jrope." 

These  are  a  few  of  the  Communlst-Ilne  in- 
vectives which  King  delivered  on  April  4. 
Since  they  were  spoken,  various  "transcrlpu " 


of  tbe  qjeeob  baye  ai^Mared,  "cleansed"  ver- 
alona  brought  forward  In  an  apparent  at- 
tempt to  soothe  the  Irate  response  of  tbe 
great  majority  of  Americans. 

For  all  his  vocal  attempts  to  keep  hla  antl- 
Vietnam  stand  and  dvll  rights  separate, 
and  on  a  "personal"  basis,  these  attempts 
have  not  worked.  There  Is  a  joining  of  the 
two  and  King  has  helped  direct  It. 

At  the  1966  annual  meeting  of  the  South- 
em  Christian  Leadership  Conference,  the 
group  condemned  the  war,  called  it  mass 
murder  and  authorized  King  to  "throw  the 
resources"  of  the  organization  behind  etlarta 
to  end  the  war.  It  was  at  this  Ume  that  King 
said  he  would  write  to  the  leaders  of  the  gov- 
ernments Involved.  Doubtless,  he  dropped 
tbe  idea  when  someone  told  him  that  the 
Logan  Act,  which  he  would  have  violated, 
forbids  an  individual  from  dealing  In  this 
way  with  a  forelg^n  g^ovemment. 

King  maintains  that  he  has  never  advo- 
cated a  "mechanical  merger"  of  tbe  dvll 
rigbta  and  peace  organizations — which  at 
other  times  he  says  are  Inextricably  bound 
together — but,  mechanical  or  not,  he  did  re- 
lease the  Reverend  James  Bevel  from  the 
SCLC  to  head  the  Spring  Mobilization  Com- 
mittee To  End  the  War  In  Vietnam,  Incl- 
dently.  Bevel's  wife.  Diane,  not  long  ago  got 
back  from  a  Hanoi  pilgrimage,  so  that  helps 
understand  the  Bevels. 

COMCLUSIONB 

In  November  1964,  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  called  Reverend  King  "the  most  no- 
torious liar  in  tbe  country."  Mr.  Hoover 
spoke  with  no  small  amount  of  authority 
or  knowledge.  King  has  avoided  a  direct  en- 
counter with  the  famed  public  servant  be- 
cause the  record  Is  clearly  unfavorable  to  the 
civil  rlghU  leader.  Mr.  Hoover  is  privy  to 
many  confidential  reports  on  Mr.  King's  ac- 
tivities just  as  I  am.  and  while  their  nature 
cannot  be  disclosed,  I  can  say  without  equiv- 
ocation that  Martin  Luther  King  does  not 
want  nor  can  he  stand  a  public  airing  of  his 
record.  I  can  rest  my  case  against  King  with 
the  public  utterances  and  actions  of  this 
man  and  any  revelation  of  confidential  mat- 
ters Is  entirely  unnecessary. 

Why  has  he  been  Immune  for  so  many 
years  and.  In  tbe  parlance  of  tbe  day,  "al- 
lowed to  get  by  with  m»irder?"  There  Is  a 
peculiar  double  standard  which  tbe  liberal 
conununity  consistently  applies.  If  any  prom- 
inent person,  particularly  a  conservative, 
were  to  Identify  with  or  share  a  speakers' 
platform  with  a  member  of  the  John  Birch 
Society  or  some  group  the  liberals  might  cur- 
rently be  attacking,  he  vrould  be  maligned 
forever.  Let  Martin  Luther  King  openly 
Identify  with  Communists  and  radicals,  have 
a  Communist  as  an  adviser,  engage  In  crim- 
inal activity,  appear  at  the  most  way-out 
meetings  in  the  Nation  and  advocate  racism, 
revolution  or  civil  disobedience  and  these 
same  people  look  tbe  other  way. 

In  the  long  run.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
that  we  dont  have  to  worry  that  much  about 
tbe  Martin  Luther  Kings.  Our  society  is  open 
enough,  free  enough,  and  resilient  enough 
that  It  can  withstand  demagoguery.  What  Is 
frightening,  however,  Is  to  see  the  usual 
guardians  of  the  public  Interest,  ranging 
from  the  press  to  the  Justice  Department, 
look  the  other  way  and  virtually  assure  such 
people  a  green  light  In  their  operations. 

The  press  has  repeatedly  referred  to  Rev- 
erend King  as  a  moderate.  He  Is  not.  While 
be  Is  not  telling  Negroes  to  arm  themselves 
with  guns  or  to  "bum.  baby,  burn"  like  tbe 
Rap  Browns  and  Stokely  Carmlchaels,  be  Is, 
In  a  sophisticated  way,  agitating  for  the 
same  thing.  He  Is  going  to  have  a  massive 
dislocation  of  northern  cities  but  no  vio- 
lence. He  says  that  upsetting  a  city  without 
destroying  it  can  be  more  effective  than  a 
riot,  whatever  that  means.  This  Is  tbe  enigma 
of  Martin  Luther  King.  He  preaches  non- 
violence but  somehow  this  can  end  up  In 
iUegal  or  violent  actions.  Then  be  says  he  is 


not   responsible,   although   be   himself   has 
often  participated  in  iUegal  acts. 

He  has  thrust  himself  into  community 
after  commvmity  where  even  tbe  Negro  lead- 
ers have  asked  him  to  stay  away.  Only  this 
year,  King  again  foisted  himself  Into  tbe 
Chicago  turmoil  and  announced  bis  own 
brand  of  solutions  to  their  Ills.  Rev.  Henry 
Mitchell,  a  leader  In  the  area  King  chose  as 
a  "target"  asked  blm  to  leave  and  charged 
that  King  "created  bate."  King  has  thrust 
himself  onto  the  Cleveland,  Ohio,  scene  and 
promoted  a  boycott  of  a  local  dairy.  In  that 
particular  case,  be  cited  as  some  demands 
on  that  firm  actions  which  could  be  a  viola- 
tion of  tbe  civil  rlgbU  law.  He  also  said  the 
firm  must  advertise  In  Negro  newspapers  and 
put  money  in  Negro  savings  and  loan  associ- 
ations to  avoid  a  Negro  boycott.  All  In  all, 
this  Is  the  blackmail  tactic  of  a  would-be 
dictator  and  power-hungry  demagog,  not  a 
responsible  leader. 

By  word  and  deed,  he  has  been  a  potent 
force  for  lawlessness  In  ova  country.  He  has 
been  a  scofllaw.  He  hM  arrogated  to  himself 
tbe  right  to  pick  and  choose  the  laws  he  will 
obey.  He  has  set  a  poor  example  for  others  to 
emulate.  He  has  countenanced  draft  evasion. 
He  has  been  disloyal  to  his  own  country. 

In  an  age  when  our  country  needs  states- 
men and  builders,  he  has  been  a  demagog 
and  wrecker.  Many  of  bis  Ideas  are  alien  to 
our  way  of  life.  In  America,  be  can  constitu- 
tionally say  virtually  anything  he  wants  and 
command  any  following  that  be  can  muster 
for  legitimate  pursuits.  It  Is  Important,  bow- 
ever,  that  he  be  understood  In  bis  true  per- 
spective so  honest  and  well-meaning  Ameri- 
cans will  not  be  duped  because  they  did  not 
fully  understand  tbe  man,  his  mission,  and 
his  tactics. 

(Note. — This  contains  about  one-half  of 
tbe  original  speech  which  appears  In  the  Con- 
GWESsioNAt  Record,  vol.  113,  pt.  21.  pp.  2781*- 
27827.) 

[From  tbe  Congressional  Record.  May  16, 

1968] 

The  Untold  Story  or  Martin  Luther  King. 

Jr. 

Mr.  Rarick.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  John  S. 
Perilloux.  of  Ewa  Beach,  Hawaii,  offers  a 
documented  story  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
with  which  be  feels  tbe  American  people 
should  reacqualnt  themselves  before  the  past 
is  forgotten — and  history  written  from  half- 
truths. 

I  Include  Mr.  Perilloux"  "Untold  Story"  In 
the  Record: 

"The  Untold  Story  of  Marttm  Lxtther  Kino 
"(By  John  S.  Perilloux) 

"Pew  men  have  bad  so  many  words  spoken 
and  written  about  them  as  has  had  tbe  late 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  The  Reverend  EUng 
was  tbe  center  of  a  storm  of  controversy  and 
violence  from  the  time  he  achieved  promi- 
nence in  1956.  when  he  led  a  successful  boy- 
cott against  the  bus  system  of  Montgomery, 
Alabama,  until  the  day  of  his  death  In  Mem- 
phis, Tennessee,  on  April  4,  1968.  Indeed,  tbe 
controversy  continues  even  after  his  death, 

"Because  of  his  success  In  tbe  bus  boycott 
King  gained  tbe  respect  and  admiration  of 
many  Americans.  Overlooked  by  some,  and 
unknown  to  most,  were  tbe  character  and 
backgrounds  of  tbe  men  and  women  chosen 
by  King  to  assist  him  In  his  assault  upon 
such  formidable  obstacles  as  segregation  and 
racial  prejudice.  Had  he  enlisted  the  support 
of  worthier  people  as  his  Immediate  aides. 
King  could  have  been  a  potent  force  In 
strengthening  America  and  uplifting  his  peo- 
ple. However,  such  was  not  the  case,  and 
from  tbe  pinnacle  of  success  in  1955  be  de- 
scended to  an  all-time  low  In  April  of  1967 
when  be  called  tbe  United  States  'the  great- 
est purveyor  of  violence  In  the  world  today". 

"Who  was  this  man  who  has  been  com- 
mended as  a  man  of  peace  and  damned  as  an 
apostle  of   violence?   To   those   liberal   and 


bleeding  hearts  who  have  not  Intelligently 
discerned  what  King  bad  been  saying  and 
doing  during  bis  twelve  years  of  prominence 
this  may  come  as  a  shock  and  a  tragedy.  To 
those  of  us  who  have  followed  his  activities 
closely  and  have  been  aware  of  his  question- 
able activity  It  comes  as  no  surprise  at  all. 
In  1867  tbe  real  Martin  Luther  King  stood 
up,  and  yet,  where  Is  the  criticism  be  de- 
served and  should  have  gotten? 

"On  January  16,  1929,  Michael  Luther 
King,  Jr..  was  born  In  a  13-room  house  in 
Atlanta.  Georgia.  When  be  was  six  his  father 
changed  both  their  names  to  Martin.  He  en- 
tered Morehouse  College  In  Atlanta  at  tbe 
age  of  16  and  from  Morehouse  went  to  Crozer 
Theological  Seminary  in  Chester.  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

"In  1966  King  became  pastor  of  the  Dexter 
Avenue  Baptist  Church  in  Montgomery,  Ala- 
bama. On  December  1st  of  that  year  a  Mont- 
gomery bus  driver  ordered  Negroes  to  stand 
so  Whites  could  sit.  One  woman,  Mrs.  Rosa 
Parks,  ref vised  and  was  arrested.  Within  hours 
Negroes  began  a  boycott  against  tbe  bus  sys- 
tem which  was  to  last  for  more  than  a  year. 
King's  gift  of  artlculateness,  bis  willingness 
to  defy  city  officials,  and  bis  apparent  lack 
of  personal  motives  made  blm  the  natural 
leader  of  tbe  boycott.  When  tbe  boycott 
ended  Martin  Luther  King  bad  become 
world-famous. 

"The  January  1963  Issue  of  Fellowship  re- 
veals Rustln  to  be  a  'friend*  of  Kwane 
Nkrumah.  former  Communist  dictator  of 
Ghana.  The  same  Issue  of  Fellowship  credits 
Rustln  with  having  worked  to  establish  a 
'center  for  nonviolence'  at  Dar  es  Salaam. 
Tanganyika,  which  has  proven  to  be  a  train- 
ing center  for  communist  guerrillas.  Terror- 
ists, trained  at  this  center,  have  conducted 
raids  on  Rhodesia  and  South  West  Africa. 

"In  September  1963.  at  Richmond.  Vir- 
ginia. Rustln  said  that  'more  bloody  Negro 
suffering  should  be  encouraged  so  that 
squeamish  Northern  Negroes  would  be  horri- 
fied into  line*.  (12)  It  is  possible  that  some 
would  be  horrified.  However.  It  Is  certain 
that  this  is  part  of  the  strategy  of  tbe  com- 
munists for  propagating  racial  warfare  In  the 
United  States. 

"On  August  28.  1963.  Rustln  led  a  'march 
on  Washington'. 

"On  August  29.   1963.  be  urged  that  tbe 
only  hope  for  Negroes  was  to  'go  left'.  (13) 
"On  February  3,  1964.  Rustln  was  a  leader 
of  the  New  York  City  school  boycott. 

"On  February  4  he  was  photographed  leav- 
ing a  cocktail  party  at  the  Soviet  mission 
to  the  United  Nations.  (14) 

"This,  then,  was  tbe  leadership  of  the 
Montgomery  Improvement  Association;  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  and  two  ex-convlcts  who 
were  also  communist-fronters. 

"And  what  of  Mrs.  Rosa  Parks,  the  wom- 
an  who   precipitated   the    bus   boycott? 

"Shortly  before  the  Incident  on  the  bus. 
Mrs.  Parks  had  attended  the  Highlander  Polk 
School  In  Monteagle.  Tennessee.  (15)  To 
fully  understand  the  nature  and  purpose  of 
this  school  we  must  go  back  to  the  early 
1930's,  a  time  when  the  Communist  Party 
bad  great  dreams  and  expectations  for  using 
the  Negro  In  tbe  Party's  plans  for  overthrow- 
ing the  government  of  the  United  States. 

"It  was  In  the  1930's  that  the  party  orga- 
nized the  People's  Institute  of  Allied  Re- 
ligion. As  part  of  Its  program  this  organiza- 
tion set  up  the  Commonwealth  College  at 
Mena,  Arkansas.  It  was  organized  around  1932 
by  Identified  communist  James  A.  Dom- 
browskl  and  fellow-traveler  Myles  Horton.  It 
was  cited  by  the  U.S.  Attorney  General  as  a 
commimlst  front  (16)  and  fined  $2500  for 
violating  tbe  sedition  statute  of  the  state  of 
Arkansas.  (17)  The  facvUty  then  moved  to 
Monteagle,  Tennessee,  and  organized  the 
Highlander  Polk  School.  In  addition  to  Dom- 
browski  and  Horton  those  assisting  In  tbe 
school's  operation  included  Don  West,  dis- 
trict director  of  tbe  Communist   Party  In 
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North  OuoUiui  (IS),  and  Idcnttflad  oomma' 
mat  Aubrey  WllllaaM.  (19) 

"In  1»45  Um  VA  a«n*to  r«]«ot«d  th«  »p- 
potntment  of  Aubtmj  WlllUnn  ••  admlnU- 
1r»tor  of  the  Rur*l  B«otrlllo*tlon  Adniln- 
latisUon  twcaow  at  him  oommanlat  aflUlA- 
tlons.  (30). 

"Aubray  WlllUma  w«a  Praaldcnt  of  th« 
8outb«m  Oomfer«no«  Bduofttlon  Fund  until 
1B6S,  »t  wblob  tlm*  h«  b«cam«  national 
ehAlmum  of  tb«  Oominltt««  to  Abollata  tb« 
BouM  Committ**  on  t7n-Ain«rlc*n  Actlrlttaa. 
(21)  Thia  organization  ba«  b««n  cited  m  « 
oommunlst  front. 

"Can  tber*  be  any  doubt  aa  to  what  w«e 
taught  at  the  Commonwealth  College  where 
the  hammar  and  dcUe  waa  prominently  dla- 
played?  Or  at  the  Highlander  Polk  School 
where  Roea  Parka  waa  trained 

"But  who  had  aaalated  King  In  toppling 
eegregatton  on  Montgomery  buaes?  Surely, 
no  one  man,  no  matter  how  articulate  or 
bow  brave,  oould  succeed  In  such  an  under- 
taking alone.  And  who  la  Mrs.  Roea  Park's' 

"Dr.  King  led  the  boycott  as  the  bead  of 
the  Montgomery  ImproToment  Aaaodatlon 
which  had  been  formed  by  the  Reverend 
Pred  ShutUeeworth.  former  convlot  who  haa 
also  bem  Prealdent  of  the  Southern  Confer- 
enoe  EtTocatlonal  Fund,  Inc.  ( 1 )  The  SCKF 
bad  been  formed  from  the  Southern  Con- 
ference for  Human  Welfare.  Identified  com- 
munlat  Jamea  A.  Orombrowskl  waa  admlnla- 
trmtor  of  the  SC'HW  Paul  Crouch,  one  of  Its 
founders,  and  an  admitted  communist  from 
1036  to  1»43.  teetlfled  that  the  SCHW  'waa 
Intended  to  lead  to  claaa  hatred  and  race 
hatred,  dividing  claaa  agalnat  claaa  and  race 
■gAlnat  race'.  (3)  The  Senate  Internal  Se- 
curity Subcommittee  exposed  the  SCHW. 
stating  that  It  waa  'conceived,  financed,  and 
set  up  by  the  Communist  Party  In  1038  to 
promote  communism  In  the  Southern 
statae'.  After  the  SCHW  waa  exposed  the 
Party  replaced  thla  organisation  with  the 
Southern  Conference  Bducatlon  Fund.    (3) 

"Thla  new  communist  front  continued  to 
uae  the  same  address  aa  the  SCHW.  the  same 
publication,  the  same  telephone  number,  and 
almoet  identical  oflBcers.  Dombrowskl  con- 
tinued to  serve  as  administrator.  Identified 
communist  Aubrey  Williams  remained  on 
the  board,  and  Identified  communists  Carl 
and  Anne  Braden  were  made  field  secretaries. 
After  conducting  an  Inveetlgatlon  the  Sen- 
ate Internal  Security  Subcommittee  de- 
acrlbed  the  SCEF  aa  a  communist  transmis- 
sion belt  for  the  South.  (4) 

"It  is  extremely  Interesting  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  SCEF  waa  at  one  time  the  Rev- 
erend PYed  Shuttleeworth,  founder  of  the 
Montgomery  Improvement  Association  and 
Vice  President  of  Martin  Luther  King's 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference. 

"Also  In  the  Montgomery  Improvement  Aa- 
aodatlon with  King  and  Shuttleeworth  was 
Bayard  Riistln.  FBI  reports  state  that  Rustln 
Joined  the  Young  Communist  League  In  1936 
while  at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 
and  waa  active  in  this  organisation  on  the 
campus  and  elsewhere.  During  World  War 
Two  be  was  arrested  several  times  for  adTO- 
catlng  resistance  to  the  war  and  served  36 
months  In  Federal  prlaona  for  draft  dodg- 
ing. («) 

"Rustln  haa  worked  eloeely  with  the  War 
Realaters  League,  the  World  Peace  Brigade. 
Uberatlon.  the  Medical  Aid  to  Cuba  Com- 
mittee, the  Committee  for  Non-Violent 
Action,  the  Greenwich  Village  Peace  Center, 
and  similar  organisations,  often  as  an  offlce- 
bolder.  (7)  He  has  also  been  active  in  the 
American  Forum  for  Socialist  Education,  a 
communist-dominated   organization.    (8) 

"In  1053.  in  Pasadena,  California.  Ruatln 
waa  arreeted  on  a  charge  of  sex  perversion 
and  went  to  ]all  after  pleading  guilty    (9) 

"There  are  thoee  who  might  argue  that 
Rustln  bad  mended  hla  ways  by  10M  when 
Martin  Luther  King  hired  him  aa  hU  secre- 
tary and  adrtaer.  Let's  follow  RuaUn's  ac- 
tlTltlea  since  1066. 


"In  1067  the  Oommunl*t  Party  Invited  him 
to  Ita  16th  national  convention  aa  an  "ob- 
server". (10)  He  baa  been  socially  mter- 
tained  at  the  Soviet  embaaay  and  in  1068 
went  to  Ruaala  under  the  aponaorahlp  of  the 
Nonviolent  Action  Committee  Agalnat  Nu- 
clear Weapons.  (11) 

"In  March  1067  the  Southern  Chrlatlan 
Leadership  Conference  waa  organized  In  At- 
lanta Martin  Luther  King  waa  Installed  aa 
President.  Fred  Shuttleeworth  aa  Vice  Preal- 
dent, and  the  Reverend  Andrew  Toung  aa 
program  director. 

"The  Atlanta  Conatltutlon  of  July  34,  106S, 
had  thU  to  say  about  Andrew  Young: 

"The  Reverend  Young  has  been  headquar- 
tered rent-free  In  Savannah  In  the  offlcek  of 
the  International  Union  of  Mine.  Mill,  and 
Smelter  Workers.  The  Subversive  Actlvltlea 
Control  Board,  an  agency  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment, haa  found  the  union  to  be  com- 
munist Infiltrated.   Another   coincidence. 

"In  1067  King  waa  photographed  at  the 
Highlander  Folk  School  during  the  Labor  Day 
weekend.  Alao  in  attendance  and  photo- 
graphed were  Roea  Parks.  Aubrey  Williams. 
Mylea  Horton,  and  Abner  W.  Berry  of  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Communist  Party 
(33) 

"Now  It  would  seem  that  the  Reverend 
King  would  have  gotten  some  in^Ung  of  the 
backgrounds  of  hU  associates  at  thU  School 
and  the  nature  and  purpoee  of  the  school  it- 
self. Nevertheless,  on  a  form  letter  from 
school  director  Horton.  dated  May  16,  1063, 
the  Reverend  Or  King  la  listed  as  a  sponaor 
of  Highlander    (21) 

"In  December  1060  King  called  upon 
Southern  Negroes  to  practice  'civil  disobedi- 
ence' and  to  break  openly  any  state  or  local 
law  'not  In  harmony  with  Federal  law'.  (83) 

"In  1060  Hxmter  Pitta  CDell  replaced 
Bayard  Rustln  aa  secretary  and  adviser  to 
King.  Let's  delve  a  lltUe  Into  O'Dell's  back- 
ground. 

"In  1066  he  refused  to  testify  before  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee,  tak- 
ing the  6th  amendment  when  questioned 
about  bis  commiuUst  acUvitles.  He  repeated 
thU  performance  In  1068.  (33)  In  1063  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
published  a  report  entitled  "Structure  and 
Organization  of  the  Communist  Party  In  the 
United  States'.  On  page  678  there  la  a  Uat  of 
thoke  elected  to  the  National  Committee  of 
the  Communist  Party,  USA,  as  known  to  the 
House  Committee  in  November  of  1061. 
Among  the  names  la  that  of  Hunter  Pitta 
CDeU. 

"The  facU  are  that  CDell  waa  dlatrlct  or- 
ganizer for  the  Communist  Party  In  New 
Orleans.  Louisiana.  In  1066  (33) ,  waa  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Communist  Party  when  Martin 
Luther  King  hired  him.  and  waa  elected  to 
the  National  Committee  o*  the  Communist 
Party  while  on  lung's  payroll. 

"On  October  36.  1063,  the  St.  Loula  Globe 
Democrat  printed  an  arUcle  stating  that 
King  had  a  communut  on  hla  payroll,  ao 
BUng  claims  to  have  fired  CDell  at  this  time. 
However.  CDell  then  went  to  work  aa  ad- 
mlnutrator  In  the  New  York  oflloe  of  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference 
The  SCIiC,  you  will  recall,  is  an  organization 
of  which  Martin  Luther  King  waa  Prealdent. 
Preaaure  from  the  preaa  again  cauaed  King 
to  'fire*  CDeU.  thla  time  on  June  36,  1063. 
In  July  1063  a  reporter  for  United  Preaa  In- 
temaUonal  phoned  the  New  York  ofllce  of 
the  SCLC  and  waa  told  that  CDell  waa  stlU 
administrator  of  that  oflloe.  (34) 

"In  1060  there  waa  the  reaUurant  'alt  In* 
In  Atlanta,  led  by  King.  (36) 

"In  1061  demonatratlona  In  Albany,  Oeor- 
gla.  led  to  his  arrest.  He  declared  dramati- 
cally when  arreeted  that  he  would  remain  In 
JaU  unui  the  city  deeegregated  public  faclU- 
tlea.  Two  daya  later  he  waa  out  on  ball.  (36) 

"In  St.  Auguatlne,  Florida,  after  getting 
Negroee  fired  up  for  demonatratlona  King 
went  to  JaU  amid  great  fanfare.  But  two 


days  later  he  waa  balled  out  again  so  he 
oould  receive  an  honorary  law  degree  at  Yale 
University.  (36)  In  the  meantime,  the  aged 
mother  of  Mesaschuaetta*  Governor  Peabody 
remained  in  the  St.  Augustine  Jail  after  hav- 
ing been  arreeted  in  the  demonatrettona. 
White  segregaOonlata  'Hoes'  Menud  and  Con- 
nie Lynch  were  In  St.  Augustine  whipping 
up  mobs  into  a  murderous  fury.  King  was 
aafely  at  Yale. 

"Klng'a  American  Committee  for  Africa 
sponsored  and  financed  the  American  tour 
of  communist  terrorist  Holden  Roberto, 
leader  of  the  'war  of  national  Uberatlon' 
which  began  In  Angola  on  the  morning  of 
March  16,  1061.  A  thousand  whites  were 
murdered  and  dismembered  and  also  about 
8.000  Africans.  (84) 

"In  October  1063  King  met  with  commu- 
nist Ahmed  Ben  Bella  of  Algeria  In  a  hotel  In 
Harlem.  (36)  From  the  United  States  Ben 
Bella  traveled  to  Cuba  for  oonferencea  with 
Fidel  Castro. 

"In  1063  there  were  the  demonstrations  In 
Birmingham.  Alabama.  A  bomb  In  a  church, 
which  resulted  In  the  deaths  of  four  Negro 
girls,  was  described  aa  the  work  of  white 
segregationists  and  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  Poa- 
Bible.  Equally  poaalble  la  that  It  could  have 
been  the  handiwork  of  agenta  provocateurs. 
Remember  Carl  Braden?  He  waa  Indicted, 
tried,  and  convicted  of  conspiring  with  Ne- 
groes to  bomb  the  house  of  a  Negro  and  then 
place  the  blame  on  white  segregationists. 
(40) 

"On  October  5.  1063,  state  and  local  police 
raided  the  office  of  the  Southern  Conference 
Educational  Fund  at  832  Perdldo  Street  In 
New  Orleans.  Quantities  of  communist  liter- 
ature were  seized.  Also  seized  were  a  check 
from  James  A.  Dombrowskl  made  out  to  and 
endorsed  by  Martin  Luther  King.  There  were 
letters  from  King  to  Dombrowskl  and  the 
Bradens  and  a  photograph  of  King,  Dom- 
browskl, and  the  Bradens.  The  photograph 
had  been  taken  at  the  6th  annual  meeting 
of  King's  Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference.  (37) 

"King  was  directly  responsible  for  a  Su- 
preme Court  ruling  in  1064  In  the  case  of 
'New  York  Tlmee  vs.  SulUvan.'  The  case  dealt 
with  a  fuU-page  ad  placed  In  the  Times  by 
King  and  other  civil  rights  leaders.  Many 
statements  In  the  ad,  charging  that  Negroes 
In  Montgomery  were  being  abused,  were 
proven  false.  SulUvan,  a  Montgomery  city 
ofllclal  was  subsequently  awarded  a  6500,000 
libel  judgment.  The  Supreme  Court  reversed 
the  Judgment,  ruling  that  criticism  of  ofllclal 
conduct  cannot  be  termed  libelous  without 
showing  actual  malice,  which  Is  knowledge 
that  the  statement  was  false  or  reckless  dis- 
regard for  whether  or  not  it  was  false.  (28i 

"In  1064  there  waa  the  march  from  Selma 
to  Montgomery.  Who  were  the  participants? 
An  entry  by  U.S.  Representative  WllUam  L. 
Dickinson  In  the  Congressional  Record  for 
March  30,  1066,  wlU  help  to  enlighten  us. 

"Mister  Dickinson  says  there  were  four  dis- 
tinct groupe  participating  In  the  march.  'One 
group  was  the  Alabama  Negro  who  partici- 
pated to  secure  rights  and  privileges  which 
he  felt  had  been  withdrawn  from  him  Il- 
legally.' A  second  group  were  the  do-gooders 
from  out-of-state  motivated  by  compassion 
for  their  fellow  human  beings.  He  describes 
the  third  group  aa  human  flotsam:  adven- 
turen,  beatniks,  prostltutee,  and  similar 
rabble.' 

"And  what  of  the  fourth  group,  the  ones 
who  welded  the  othen  together  and  gave 
them  coheslveness?  Who  were  they?  In  the 
words  of  Congressman  Dickinson,  'the  Com- 
munist Party.' 

"Liook  at  the  speakers  on  the  platform  in 
front  of  the  State  Capitol  In  Montgomery 
or  participating  prominently  in  the  march 
or  demonstrations: 

"Carl  Braden.  a  weU-known  communist 
who  waa  convicted  of  conaplrlng  to  bomb 
a  Negro'B  house. 
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"Abner  Berry,  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
Communist  Party.  He  was  In  and  out  of  the 
Selma-Montgomery  area. 

"James  Peck,  who  has  a  federal  criminal 
record  and  who  once  tried  to  prevent  the 
launching  of  our  first  nuclear  submarine. 

"Bayard  Rustln,  who  by  his  own  admlsslcm 
In  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  was  a  commu- 
nist party  organizer  for  13  years. 

"Martin  Luther  King,  who  has  amaaaed  the 
staggering  total  of  over  60  communist  front 
afllUatlons  since  1956  (41). 

"On  page  6114  al  the  Congressional  Record 
for  March  30,  1966,  there  is  an  affidavit, 
sworn  to  under  oath,  by  Karl  Prusslon,  a 
former  counterspy  for  the  FBI.  Part  of  the 
wording  of  that  affidavit  Is  as  follows: 

"  'I  hereby  also  state  that  Martin  Luther 
King  has  either  been  a  member  of,  or  wit- 
tingly has  accepted  support  from,  over  60 
communists  fronts,  Individuals,  and/or  or- 
ganizations which  give  aid  to  or  espouse 
communist  causes.' 

"In  the  New  York  World-Telegram  for  July 
23,  1064,  there  Is  an  article  on  page  3  in 
which  King  says  he  Is  sick  and  tired  of  {peo- 
ple saying  the  civil  rights  movement  hu 
been  Infiltrated  by  communists  and  com- 
munist sympathlzen.  He  said  there  were  as 
many  oommunists  In  the  movement  as  there 
are  Elsklmos  In  Florida. 

"In  November  1064  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, said  King  was  the  most  notorious  liar 
in  the  United  States.  (20) 

"In  1066  King  began  to  make  critical 
speeches  about  US.  foreign  policy.  The  com- 
munist press  gave  extensive  coverage  to  his 
speechea,  often  featuring  them  on  the  Com- 
munist Party's  ofllclal  newspaper,  the  Worker. 
In  September  of  1966  he  called  upon  Arthur 
Goldberg  at  the  United  Nations  and  iirged 
the  United  States  to  press  for  a  UN  seat  for 
Communist  China.  He  also  asked  for  a  halt 
In  U.S.  air  strikee  against  North  Vietnam 
and  recommended  negotiations  with  the 
Vletcong.  (26)  Has  anyone  ever  heard  of  the 
Reverend  King  calling  on  North  Vietnam  to 
halt  Its  subversion,  murder,  and  terrorism 
In  the  South? 

"In  1066  an  organization  known  aa  the 
Cltlzena  Crusade  Against  Poverty  was 
foxinded.  Respected  author  and  writer  George 
Schuyler  bad  this  to  say  about  that  or- 
ganization: 

"Its  offlcera  include  the  Soviet-trained 
Reuther,  Martin  Luther  King,  black  power 
promoter  James  Farmer,  radical  socialist 
Michael  Harrington,  ADL  sneak  Dore  Schary, 
the  Vletnlk  Doctor  Benjamin  Spock,  and  a 
team  of  other  such  revolutionaries  crimson 
enoiigh  to  dye  the  Pacific  Ocean  a  brlUlant 
red.  (80) 

"Gus  HaU,  General  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  USA,  coounented,  "We  are  at 
a  new  stage  In  the  struggle,  because  this  Is 
the  crossrocwls  where  the  clvU  rights  struggle 
meets  the  class  struggle".  (31) 

"In  an  interview  on  "Meet  the  Press"  on 
March  28,  196S.  King  said,  "I  do  think  that 
there  are  two  typee  of  laws.  One  is  a  Just  law, 
and  one  Is  an  unjust  law.  I  think  we  all  have 
moral  obligations  to  disobey  unjust  laws". 
(33)  And  who  Is  to  decide  which  laws  are 
just  and  which  are  unjust?  King  waa  advo- 
cating chaos  and  anarchy. 

"The  connections  between  the  civil  rights 
movement  and  the  Communist  Party  became 
stronger  in  April  of  1066  when  aU  three 
South-wide  civil  rights  organlzatlona  lined 
up  In  opposition  to  U.S.  poUcy  In  Vietnam. 
These  organizations  were  the  Southern  Con- 
ference Eklucatlonal  Fund,  the  Student  Non- 
violent Coordinating  Committee,  and  King's 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference. 
They  termed  their  merger  a  'meshing  of  the 
clvU  rights  and  peace  struggles.'  (43) 

"The  riots  which  began  In  Chicago  on  July 
12,  1066,  broke  out  Juat  two  daya  after  King 
held  a  mass  clvU  rtghta  rally  In  Soldiers 
Field.  The  Chicago  Tribune  reported  that 
prior  to  the  riots  King  bad  shown  films  de- 


taUlng  the  violence  cC Watts.  Aaked  by  the 
Tribune  about  thla  King  replied  that  the 
films  showing  the  Watts  riots  were  to  dem- 
onstrate the  negative  effect  of  riota.  (Nega- 
tive effects  such  as  rioters  carrying  off  color 
TV  sets?)  During  the  Chicago  rioting  King 
reportedly  sped  from  one  trouble  spot  to  an- 
other, but  reporters  noted  that  he  eeldom  got 
out  of  his  car.  (32) 

"The  Allen-Scott  Report  of  July  1966  states 
that  King  and  company  were  contacting  and 
enlisting  Chicago  street  gangs  and  'bring- 
ing them  Into  the  civil  rights  movement  to 
fight  the  "power  structure"  '. 

"In  a  speech  In  Loe  Angeles  on  February 
26,  1067,  King  called  for  a  'merger'  of  the 
peace  and  clvU  rights  movements.  He  caUed 
the  Vietnam  war  the  result  of  'paranoid 
antl-communlsm.'  (44) 

"In  a  speech  at  the  Coliseum  In  Chicago 
King  again  caUed  for  the  merging  of  the 
peace  and  civil  rights  movements,  saying, 
"We  must  combine  the  fervor  of  the  civil 
rights  movement  with  the  peace  movement 
We  must  demonstrate,  teach  and  preach, 
and  organize  untU  the  very  foundations  of 
our  nation  are  shaken'.  (46) 

"In  a  statement  delivered  AprU  4,  1067, 
King  called  upon  Negroes  and  Whites  to 
register  their  opposition  to  the  Vietnam  war 
by  becoming  conscientious  objectora  to  mlU- 
tary  service.  (28) 

"On  April  4,  1967,  the  Reverend  Martin 
Luther  King  rose  to  the  speaker's  platform 
in  New  York  City's  Riverside  Church  and  de- 
livered what  was  later  described  by  the  Presi- 
dential aide  as  'a  speech  on  Vietnam  that 
goes  right  down  the  commie  line'.  In  his 
speech  King  caUed  the  United  States  'the 
greatest  purveyor  of  violence  In  the  world 
today'.  He  charged  the  nation  with  'cruel 
manipulation  of  the  poor*  and  said  that  U.S. 
troops  "may  have  klUed  a  mllUon  South 
Vietnamese  civilians— mostly  children'.  He 
added  We  test  our  latest  weapons  on  them. 
Juat  aa  the  Germans  tested  out  new  medi- 
cines and  new  tortures  In  the  concentration 
campa  of  Europe.  (32) 

"On  April  13,  1967  Michael  Laskl,  Chair- 
man of  the  Communist  Party,  USA,  (Marx- 
ist-Leninist) ,  told  a  press  conference  In  New 
York:  Bang  knows  what's  going  on.  He  la 
allowing  himself  to  be  utilized  by  the  Com- 
munist Party.  .  .  .  King  willingly  enters  Into 
an  alliance  with  the  Communist  Party.  .  . 
Mr.  King  receives  financial  support  from  or- 
ganizations and  Individuals  that  are  tied  to 
the  Communist  Party.  He  knows  what  la 
happening,  and  so  does  James  Bevel.  (33) 

"James  Bevel  Just  happens  to  be  one  of 
the  top  men  in  King's  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference.  Bevel  helped  to  orga- 
nize the  Spring  Mobilization  Committee  and 
In  July  1967  met  with  North  Vietnamese  and 
Vletcong  officials  in  Stockholm,  Sweden. 
Bevel's  wife,  Diane,  visited  Hanoi  in  Decem- 
ber 1966  and  conferred  with  women  In  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh's  government.  (36) 

"One  of  the  strongest  statements  from  a 
feUow-clergyman  came  In  April  1967  frcan 
the  Reverend  Henry  Mitchell.  As  reported  by 
the  Chicago  Tribune;  The  leader  of  a  g^oup 
of  West  Side  Negro  minlstere  declared  yes- 
terday that  the  Reverend  Martin  Luther 
King  should  "get  the  heU  out  of  here".  Hla 
civil  rlghta  marching  last  summer  "brought 
hate". 

"The  Chicago  chapter  of  the  NAACP,  long 
critical  of  the  dvll  rights  tactics  of  King 
formaUy  spUt  with  King's  group.  (46) 

"From  August  29,  1967  to  September  4,  the 
National  Conference  for  New  Politics  held  Its 
convention  in  Chicago.  Every  subversive 
organization  In  the  United  States  was  rep- 
resented. A  par-list  of  organizations  which 
participated  Include: 

"Clergy  and  Laymen  Concerned  About 
Vietnam. 

"Draft  Resistance  Union. 

Southern  Christian  Leadership  Confer- 
ence. 


"Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee. 

"W.E3.  DuBols  Clubs. 

"Revolutionary  Action  Movement. 

"Socialist  Workers  Party. 

"Progressive  Labor  Party. 

"Communist  Party,  USA. 

"The  keynote  speaker  for  the  convention 
was  Martin  Luther  King.  Part  of  his  speech 
follows : 

"lliese  are  revolutionary  tlmee.  All  over 
the  globe  men  are  revolting  against  old  sys- 
tems of  exploitation  and  oppression.  Out  of 
the  wombs  of  a  frail  wcH-ld  new  systems  of 
Justice  and  equality  are  being  bom.  We  In 
the  Weet  must  support  these  revolutions.  .  .  . 
A  morbid  fear  of  communism  has  made 
Americans  the  arch  antl-revolutlonarles.  This 
has  driven  many  to  feel  that  only  Marxism 
has  the  revolutionary  spirit.  Communism  la 
a  judgment  of  our  failure. 

"We  have  deluded  ourselves  into  believ- 
ing the  myth  that  capitalism  grew  and  pros- 
pered out  of  the  Protestant  ethic  of  hard 
work  and  sacrifices.  The  fact  is  that  capital- 
ism was  built  on  the  exploitation  of  black 
slaves  and  continues  to  thrive  on  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  poor — both  black  and  white. 

"The  way  to  end  poverty  Is  to  end  the 
exploitation  of  the  poor  and  ensure  them  a 
fair  share  of  the  government's  services  and 
the  nation's  natural  resources.  We  must  rec- 
ognize that  the  problems  of  neither  racial 
nor  economic  Injustice  can  be  solved  with- 
out a  radical  redistribution  of  political  and 
economic  power.  (36) 

"Lenin  couldn't  Improve  on  that  speech. 

"On  September  21,  1967,  King  was  made 
an  honorary  lifetime  member  of  ILWU  local 
10  In  San  Francisco.  (37)  The  ILWU,  you  will 
remember,  Is  the  labor  union  which  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  CIO  when  It  was  found  that 
the  ILWU  was  communist-dominated.  The 
leader  of  the  ILWU,  Harry  Bridges,  Is  a  com- 
munist and  was  ordered  deported  from  the 
United  States.  The  deportation  order  waa 
overruled  by  Roosevelt's  Supreme  Court  at 
the  urging  of  Eleanor  Rooeevelt.  (38) 

"In  November  1967  King  was  gueet  speaker 
at  the  National  Labor  Leadership  Assembly 
for  Peace  In  Chicago.  In  his  speech  King  de- 
nounced the  Johnson  administration.  (39)  If 
communist  press  reports  were  accurate  the 
•left  wing*  of  labor  dominated  the  conven- 
tion. The  Worker  of  November  19,  1967,  says, 
"This  was  the  moet  significant  anti-war  gath- 
ering of  labor  leaders  ever  held  In  this  coun- 
try. The  conference  radiated  awareness  that 
here  was  the  force  capable  of  mobilizing  the 
decisive  factor  of  the  people,  the  working 
claas,  against  the  Vietnam  war.'  Communist 
Harry  Bridges  got  a  standing  ovation  when 
he  addressed  the  closing  session. 

"On  March  5,  1968,  the  Honolulu  Star  Bul- 
letin carried  an  article  In  which  King  stated 
that  flame  throwers  In  Vietnam  are  fanning 
the  flames  In  the  dtlee  of  the  United  States. 

"In  1967  King  began  planning  for  massive 
demonstrations  in  Washington,  D.C.  The 
demonstrations  were  scheduled  to  take  place 
beginning  on  April  22.  1968.  In  addition  to 
recruiting  thousands  of  the  poor,  he  planned 
to  organize  and  train  black  militants  in- 
volved in  last  summer's  riots  for  major  roles 
in  hla  campaign  of  massive  civil  disobedience. 

"King  revealed  this  in  private  conferences 
with  Stokely  Carmlchael,  the  pro/Vletcong, 
pro/Castro  revolutionary,  and  other  Mack 
mlUtants. 

"At  one  point  In  their  meeting  Carmlchael 
said  that  the  time  had  oome  to  begin  dis- 
rupting American  cities  'to  help  our  Viet- 
cong  comrades-in-arms'.  King,  while  stress- 
ing that  he  was  vigorously  opposed  to  the 
Vietnam  vrar,  argued  that  if  such  an  objec- 
tive were  announced  for  his  campaign  It 
would  backfire.  King's  plans  Included: 

"(a)  Selection  of  five  cities  In  which  to 
train  100  neighborhood  leaders.  The  sug- 
gested cities  were  Chicago,  Cleveland,  St. 
Louis,  Houston,  and  Atlanta. 
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"(b)  OoDtAOta  would  be  m*de  with  th« 
resldenta  of  tti«  poor  oonununity.  Toung  men 
who  were  actively  Involved  In  la«t  lununer's 
rlota  were  to  be  aought  out  and  trained  M 
leaders. 

"King  also  told  Oannlohael.  To  dUlocate 
the  functioning  of  a  city  without  deetroylng 
It  o»n  be  longer  lasting,  more  ooetly  to  the 
•oclaty.  It  la  more  dlfflcult  for  the  govern- 
ment  to  quell  it  by  force.  The  disruption  of 
the  dtlM  you  want  will  come  much  eaaler'. 
"KlQC  alao  reported  that  ousted  Ctongr— 
man  Adam  Clayton  Powell  would  play  • 
major  role  In  the  Washington  demonaitra- 
tlons  Powell  himself  has  said.  My  return  to 
Washington  In  April  will  help  rock  the  entire 
oountry'.  (43) 

"Take  a  cloae  look  at  this  again,  ladlei 
and  gentlemen.  Stokely  Carmlchael  recently 
rotvimed  to  the  United  States  alter  confer- 
ring with  Ptdel  Castro.  North  Vietnamese  of- 
flolals.  and  communist  revolutionaries  In 
many  countries  In  Africa.  Asia,  and  Europe. 
"Jaxnee  Bevel,  who  Is  on  the  staff  at  the 
SCLC  which  Is  drawing  up  the  battle  plans 
for  the  disruptions,  conferred  with  North 
Vietnamese  and  Vletcong  officials  in  Stock- 
holm last  July. 

"Adam  Clayton  Powell  was  In  California 
rScentiyVhere  he  attempted  to  organize  stu- 
dRits.  WlUte  as  well  as  black. 

"This  Is  the  groundwork  for  a  revolution, 
and  the  only  people  who  can  possibly  benefit 
from  such  a  coalition  are  the  enemies  of  the 
United  States. 

"In  late  March  of  1968  King's  attention  was 
drawn  to  Memphis.  Tennessee,  where  a  gar- 
bage collectors  strike  was  In  progress.  He 
went  to  Memphis  and  organized  a  demon- 
stration which  culminated  In  a  riot.  During 
the  burning  and  looting  which  followed,  a 
16- year-old  was  killed.  A  Judge  Issued  an  In- 
junction prohibiting  any  more  demonstra- 
tions because  of  the  exploslveness  of  the  sit- 
uation in  Memphis,  but  King  promptly  an- 
nounced he  had  no  Intention  of  obeying.  He 
had  again  decided  to  disobey  an  'unjust  law.' 
"On  April  4.  1968.  Martin  Luther  King  was 
killed  by  a  sniper's  bullet  fired  by  someone 
who  has  not  as  yet  been  apprehended,  de- 
spite a  massive  Investigation  instigated  by 
Ramsey  Clark.  The  odd  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  murder  are  again  suggestlTs 
of  an  agent  provocateur. 

"On  April  U.  ISQ8.  US.  RepresentaUve 
John  R.  Rarick  of  Louisiana  Inserted  In  the 
Congressional  Record  a  news  Item  concern- 
ing King.  In  volume  114.  part  8.  page  9816. 
there  Is  the  following : 

"[Prom  the  Yakima  (Wash.)  Eagle.  Not   30 
19671 

"The  first  disclosure  that  an  FBI  report 
existed  which  tied  Martin  Luther  King  to 
commumsm  was  published  In  Washington 
Observer  Newsletter  No.  13  In  the  February 
IS.  1966  Issue. 

"At  that  time  Attorney  General  Nicholas 
Katzenbach  refused  to  tiim  over  this  file  to 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
Uvltles.  In  fact  Katzenbach,  In  the  presence 
of  Lyndon  Johnson,  lied  and  demed  to  Con- 
gmaman  John  Bell  WllUams  that  the  file 
•van  existed. 

"WO  U  now  happy  to  report  that  the  FBI 
report  Is  not  only  In  the  hands  of  HCUA, 
but  copies  are  also  In  the  hands  of  Con- 
gressman John  J.  Rooney  of  New  Tork. 

"The  lawmakers  were  so  shocked  at  what 
they  read  In  the  FBI  report  that  they  plan 
to  summon  King  before  their  commlttaes 
and  delve  deeply  Into  his  Involvement  with 
MBUnunlst  conspirators.  When  the  FBI 
■gmts  had  King  under  surveillance  they  ob- 
served him  meet  a  well-Identified  Soviet  es- 
pionage agent  at  Kennedy  Airport  In  New 
Tork.  They  alao  secured  evidence  that  King 
was  receiving  large  sums  of  money  from  a 
waU-known  American  communist  agent  who 
glvas  King  instructions  which  he  implicitly 
obeys.  The  Federal  agents  also  adduced  evi- 
dence of  his  unsavory  personal  conduct  In 


Washington  hotels  and  elsewhere  and  tba 
fact  that  be  had  violated  the  Mann  Act 
(White  slavery).  This  U  a  vlolaUon  of  the 
UJ3.  criminal  code,  but  neither  Attorney 
General  Katzenbach  nor  his  successor.  Ram- 
sey Clark,  would  allow  the  FBI  to  present  the 
evidence  to  a  Federal  grand  Jury. 

"The  record  of  Martin  Luther  King  strongly 
Indicates  he  bad  been  grossly  Irresponsible 
In  learning  the  backgrounds  of  his  associates 
and  associations  or  that  he  chose  to  use  them 
for  bis  own  ends.  The  only  other  conclusion 
that  a  reasonable  person  can  come  to  Is  that 
Martin  Luther  King  covertly  and  consciously 
attempted  to  promote  the  cause  of  the  Com- 
munist Party. 
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[From  the  Congbsssionai.  Riooao,  May  26 

1909] 
CALiroaNiANS  HoNoa  Communist  Ebkand  Bot 
(Mr.  Rasick  asked  and  was  given  permis- 
sion to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  RxcoKD  and  to  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial). 

Mr.  Rakick.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  California 
taxpayers  are  now  forced  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  an  International  communism  er- 
rand boy. 

Their  new  University  of  California  law 
buUding  was  dedicated  as  the  M.  L.  King, 
Jr..  Law  Building,  appropriately  by  outgoing 
Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren. 

Perhaps  it  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  a  man 
whoee  only  claim  to  fame  was  disobedience 
of  the  law — save  those  which  served  his  own 
ends  and  conveniences.  Or  was  this  action  by 
the  regents  felt  necessary  to  prevent  the 
building  from  being  burned?  Makes  about 
as  much  sense  as  UNESCO's  eulogizing  the 
bloody  dictator.  Lenin,  as  a  humanist. 

Perhaps  this  Is  the  beginning  of  a  trend 
In  the  naming  of  law  schools  and  buildings 
after  others  famous  In  connection  with  the 
law — such  as  the  James  brothers.  John  Dll- 
llnger.  or  Bonnie  and  Clyde. 

B4any  wonder  why  the  present  admlnlstra- 
tlon  does  not  authorize  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  tell  the  American  people  the  truth 
about  King  and  his  lifetime  of  subversion 
and  Immorality  and  exploitation. 

Or  does  it.  too,  fear  It  has  more  to  gain  by 
suppression  of  the  truth  than  by  telling  the 
American  people  the  facts. 

A  clipping  from  Parade  for  May  25  follows: 
"Q.  I  understand  that  California's  Gover- 
nor Ronald  Reagan  would  not  permit  a  new 
law  building  at  a  University  of  California 
campus  to  be  named  In  honor  of  the  Lite 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.  Is  this  so?— Henry 
Ackerman,  Berkeley.  Calif. 

"A.  The  governor  voted  against  naming 
the  building  after  King.  The  reason,  he  ex- 
plained, was  because  King  has  not  been  a 
lawyer.  The  majority  of  the  regents,  how- 
ever, outvoted  the  governor,  and  the  new  law 
buUdlng  at  the  Davis  Campus  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  Is  now  known  as  the 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  Law  Building.  The 
buUdlng  was  dedicated  by  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren. - 

[From  the  Conckxssional  Record.  May  28 

19681 

Thb   Kino   and  His  OoMMUirisTS 

Mr.  Rabick.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  and  more 
documentation  on  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  CXinference — SCLC — continues  to 
be  brought  to  light. 

The  leaders  of  this  mockery  of  names  and 
titles  must  be  exposed  for  what  they  are  so 
that  our  people  knowingly  will  never  be 
duped  Into  emotional  submission. 

This  must  be  one  of  our  foremost  duties 
to  our  constituents — to  get  them  the  facts 
so  they  can  decide  for  themselves  the  truth 
and  knowing  they  will  remain  free. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  submit  a  re- 
port from  the  American  Opinion  magazine 
in  1966  titled,  "The  King  and  His  Commu- 
nUts"  by  Alan  Stang,  and  an  article  from 
Time  for  May  1968  for  inclusion  In  the  Con- 
CRxssioNAL  Recoed.  ss  foUows : 

""niE    KINO    AND    RIS   COMMUmSTS 

"(By  Alan  Stang,  a  former  business  editor 
for  Prenuce-Hall.  Inc..  and  a  television  writer. 
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producer,  and  consultant  (Mike  Wallace  In- 
terviews and  Biography) ) 

"(Note. — Mr.  Stang  Is  a  frequent  contrib- 
utor to  American  Opinion  and  la  author  of 
the  Western  Islands  beetseller.  It's  Very  Sim- 
ple: The  True  Story  of  ClvU  Rights,  a  book 
which  we  heartily  recommend  to  our  read- 
ers.) 

"It  was  Sunday  morning  In  Alabama.  It 
was  clear.  It  was  cool.  It  would  be  a  perfect 
day.  And  the  most  wonderful  thing  about  It 
was  that  a  foreboding,  pervasive  sense  of  non- 
violence hung  heavy  In  the  air — a  premoni- 
tion of  nonviolence  In  the  afternoon. 

"Selma  was  so  full  of  nonviolence  It  was 
fit  to  bust. 

"At  one  end  of  the  bridge  were  the  troopers, 
mounted  and  afoot,  billies  In  hand.  Nothing 
much  needs  to  be  said  about  them.  Every- 
body knows,  don't  they,  that  all  white  Ala- 
bamlans.  especially  the  police,  are  filled  with 
hatred  and  police  brutality. 

"At  the  other  end  of  the  bridge  were  the 
others,  meek.  Innocent,  pure,  abused:  the 
'ClvU  Rights'  fighters.  Nothing  much  needs 
to  be  said  about  them.  Everybody  knows  that 
they  were  stuffed  with  love.  They  were  full  of 
it.  crammed  with  It,  there  was  no  way  at  all 
you  could  Jam  In  any  more  of  It. 

"The  troopers  tensed.  The  marchers 
marched. 

"Was  this  going  to  be  It  at  last?  Were  we 
finally  g^>lng  to  get  some  nonviolence  going — 
most  people  were  basically  so  peaceful — you 
had  to  spend  such  a  long  time  lying  before 
you  got  any  of  It  at  all,  and  then  what  you 
got  might  not  even  be  decent. 

"  'For  weeks.'  Newsweek  of  March  22.  1965, 
explains.  'Martin  Luther  King  had  been 
escalating  his  Selma  voter-registration  cam- 
paign toward  the  state  he  calls  "creative  ten- 
sion"— the  setting  for  a  paroxysm  of  segrega- 
tionist violence  that  can  shock  the  nation  to 
action. ..." 

"  "The  Negroes'  rationale  In  holding  night 
marches.'  explains  the  New  York  Times  of 
February  24,  1964.  'Is  to  provoke  the  racist 
element  In  white  communities  to  show  Ita 
worst." 

"Believe  me,  you  don't  know  what  work  1b 
until  you've  tried  to  provoke  some  non- 
violence. 

"And  then  at  last,  O  Happy  Days,  the 
troopers  were  charging  across  the  bridge, 
kicking  and  clubbing  and  tear  gassing — gosh. 
It  was  wonderful.  It  was  great.  Man  you  talk 
about  nonviolence!  Newsweek  of  March  22. 
1965.  telU  It  this  way:  '.  .  .  At  a  half-walk, 
half-run.  troopers  shoved  and  clubbed  the 
marchers  Into  retreat.  Behind  them,  the 
sheriff's  cavalry  mounted  a  Cossack  charge 
Into  the  scattering  column.  .  .  .' 

"Cossacks!  You  get  It?  You  remember  the 
Cossacks.  They  were  the  crowd  who  used  to 
ride  down  the  luckless.  Russian  workers  on 
orders  of  the  Tsar.  Later  on.  the  'workers' 
made  a  'revolution.'  You  may  have  heard 
about  It. 

"But  Alabama  Cossacks  didn't  do  It  on 
orders  of  the  Tsar.  The  only  reason  they  were 
there  at  all  it  seems,  was  that  the  March  bad 
been  forbidden,  because  of  this  very  premo- 
nition of  nonviolence,  by  an  order  from 
George  Wallace,  the  Ivan  the  Terrible  of 
American  society,  otherwise  known  as  the 
Governor  of  the  once  sovereign  state  of  Ala- 
bama— if  you  will  pardon  the  expression. 

"Now,  what's  the  point  to  all  this  nonvio- 
lence? We  know  It's  about  'Civil  Rights.'  of 
course;  but  why  must  the  nonviolence  get 
so  bloody?  What's  the  theory  behind  It?  Well, 
the  man  behind  It  Is  of  course  the  'Rev- 
erend' Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr..  and  he 
tells  us  about  It  all  In  Saturday  Review  for 
April  3,  1965: 

"1.  Nonviolent  demonstrators  go  into  the 
streets  to  exercise  their  constitutional  rights. 

"2.  Racists  resist  by  unleashing  violence 
against  them. 

"3.  Americans  of  conscience  in  the  name  of 
decency  demand  federal  intervention  and 
legislation. 


"4.  The  Administration,  under  mass  pres- 
sure, initiates  measures  of  immediate  inter- 
vention and  remedial  legislation. 

"Ladles  and  gentlemen,  here  It  Is  from  the 
man  hlnaself.  Let's  spell  It  out — In  English: 

"1.  'Nonviolent  demonstrators' — that's  any- 
one who,  say,  has  a  pair  of  sandals  and  needs 
a  bath — go  Into  the  streets  to  provoke  the 
hicks. 

"2.  'Racists' — that's  anyone,  say.  who 
doesn't  have  a  pair  of  sandals  and  doesnt 
need  a  bath — finally  lose  their  heads,  or  are 
simply  forced  to  use  violence — as  In  Selma. 

"3.  'Americans  of  conscience' — that's  a 
reader  of  the  New  York  Times,  a  professor 
at  Yale,  or  anybody  calling  himself  a  clergy- 
man— put  on  the  pressure  for  more  federal 
Intervention  to  promote  collectivism  that 
leads  to  Communism. 

"4.  The  Administration — I  don't  know  who 
that  Is — under  mass  pressure  (you  know 
what  this  Is ) ,  sends  In  more  troops  and  passes 
more  laws. 

"In  short — ^and  remember  that  this  Is  from 
the  massive  brain  of  the  man  himself — the 
violence  that  usually  occurs  In  a  King  Pro- 
duction Isn't  unexpected,  Isn't  to  be  avoided. 
Isn't  something  to  be  sorry  at>out.  It  Is  ex- 
actly what  he  wanted.  It  Is  the  point  to  the 
whole  Production. 

"It  Is  in  fact,  says  Dr.  King,  the  only  reason 
for  a  'nonviolent'  demonstration:  To  gen- 
erate pressure  on  the  Congress  to  Install 
more  collectivism. 

"As  we  have  seen,  the  Selma  March,  for 
Instance,  caused  the  lightning  passage  of  the 
'Voting  Rights'  Bill,  under  which  the  fed- 
eral government,  rather  than  the  states,  now 
conducts  voting  registration — ^the  point 
being,  of  course,  that  in  any  dictatorship, 
whether  Communist  or  Nazi,  all  the  power 
must  be  centralized. 

"So  when  Dr.  King  sees  the  troopers,  he 
Isn't  sorry.  Land  O'Goshen,  no!  He's  glad;  the 
'paroxysm'  Is  on  Its  way!  He  loves  to  see  his 
own  supporters  get  their  skulls  cracked. 

"You  see,  when  the  nonviolence  broke  out 
In  Selma,  for  Instance,  the  skull  of  King — as 
chance  wotild  have  it — ^waa  safe  In  Atlanta. 

"What  does  It  all  mean?  What's  behind  It? 
What  manner  of  man  Is  Martin  Luther  King? 

"Well,  there  are  all  sorts  of  opinions.  The 
•Reverend'  Ralph  Abemathy,  for  In^ance, 
explained  on  the  Selma  March,  according  to 
the  New  Yorker  of  AprU  10,  1966,  that  King 
was  'conceived  by  God.'  Legend  has  It,  we 
read  In  Newsweek  of  AprU  2,  1965,  that  after- 
hls  conviction  for  leading  the  Montgomery 
Bus  Boycott,  Negroes  gathered  outside  shout- 
ing: 'Behold  the  king  I  Long  live  the  king!' 

"Talk  about  cult  of  personality! 

"Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I'm  going  to  make 
a  lot  of  wild  charges;  I'm  really  going  to 
throw  them  around.  But  you  never  know. 
There  may  be  a  'Liberal'  among  us.  Maybe 
even  somebody  from  the  Antl-Defamatlon 
League.  So  let's  avoid  speculation,  opinion, 
and  evaluation  for  the  moment,  and  begin 
with  a  simple  narration  of  the  known  facts. 

"Before  1955,  nothing  much  happened  to 
this  King  of  Kings.  Time  of  January  3.  1964, 
tells  us  that  he  did  try  to  commit  suicide 
twice.  But,  then,  life  is  lonely  for  prophets 
and  such  an  act  may  not  always  denote  emo- 
tional Instability.  Lots  of  people  try  to  kill 
themselves  Just  to  get  some  attention. 

"But  then,  on  December  1,  1955,  a  non- 
violent lady  named  Mrs.  Rosa  Parks,  who  Is 
a  Negro,  refused  to  move  to  the  back  of  the 
bus  In  Montgomery,  Alabama.  'I  don't  reaUy 
know  why  I  wouldn't  move,'  says  Mrs.  Parks, 
according  to  Time  of  February  18,  1957. 
'There  was  no  plot  or  plan  at  all.  I  was  Just 
tired  from  shopping.  My  feet  hurt.' 

"Is  It  possible?  Yes,  It  Is  'poesible.'  But 
what  Is  definite  Is  that  Mrs.  Parks  had  no 
doubt  been  prepared  for  the  adventure  by 
a  recent  educational  experience  that  Included 
a  course  at  an  Institution  by  the  name  of 
the  Highlander  Polk  School,  then  located  In 
the  town  of  Monteagle.  In  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee. The  Highlander  Folk  School  was  or- 


ganized with  the  assistance  of  a  gentleman 
by  the  name  of  Don  West.  Don  West,  of 
course,  was  at  the  time  District  Director  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  North  Carolina. 
The  Highlander  Folk  School  was  of  course 
a  Communist  Training  School,  teaching  the 
overthrow  of  the  U.S.  Government — and  au- 
thoritatively cited  as  such  by  several  agen- 
cies of  your  government. 

"It  was  of  course  the  Montgomery  Bus  Boy- 
cott, launched  by  Mrs.  Parks  of  the  Com- 
munist Highlander  Folk  School,  that  put  Dr. 
King  on  the  long  road  to  nobelficatlon.  He 
would  not  again  attempt  suicide;  he  had  aU 
the  attention  °he  needed.  You  may  recaU 
that  Dr.  King  did  his  work  at  the  head  of  an 
organization  by  the  name  of  the  Montgom- 
ery Improvement  Association  (M.I.A.) .  The 
Montgomery  Improvement  Association  had 
been  formed  by  the  'Reverend"  Fred  Shut- 
tlesworth.  Now.  the  'Reverend'  Fred  Shut- 
tlesworth  Is  probably  a  very  wonderfiU  gen- 
tleman I  am  sure,  but  he  Is  also  a  former 
convict,  says  the  Joint  Legislative  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  and  'has  been  affiliated  with  sev- 
eral communist-front  organizations.' 

"The  New  York  Times  of  August  22,  1965, 
tells  us  that  his  Cincinnati  congregation — 
composed  of  Negroes — may  soon  ask  the 
'Reverend'  Shuttlesworth  to  resign.  A  suit 
has  been  filed,  which  charges  'that  Mr.  Shut- 
tlesworth had  usurped  the  power  of  the 
church  trustees  and  officers  and  assumed 
absolute  authority  over  the  church's  prop- 
erty, it  also  alleged  that  he  had  deposited 
funds  of  the  church  in  Institutions  without 
authorization  of  the  trustees  and  that  he 
had  denied  members  the  right  to  call  a 
meeting  of  the  congregation."  And  Judge 
Frank  M.  Gusweller  of  Common  Pleas  Court 
has  Issued  an  Injunction,  forbidding  Mr. 
Shuttlesworth  from  spending  any  church 
funds. 

"What  they  baslcaUy  want  the  'Reverend* 
Shuttlesworth  to  do,  says  a  committee — a 
'freedom'  conunittee  (that's  right)— of  the 
worshippers,  Is  'to  treat  the  officers  and 
members  of  the  church  as  IntelUgent  human 
beings  and  not  as  lUlterate  slaves  as  he  does 
now.' 

"According  to  a  spokesman  for  the  'Rev- 
erend' Shuttlesworth — and  you  will  remem- 
ber that  all  of  this  Is  from  the  pages  of  the 
New  York  Times — the  trouble  Is  caused  by 
Jealousy  of  the  'Reverend'  Shuttlesworth's 
'ClvU  Rights'  activities — Jealously  "Inspired 
by  white  persons.' 

"One  of  these  activities,  we  read  in  the 
New  Yorker  of  April  10,  1965,  was  the  Selma 
March — conducted,  as  chance  would  have  It, 
By  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King. 

"Another  former  convict  is  a  gentleman  by 
the  name  of  Bayard  Rustln.  Dr.  King  thinks 
very  highly  of  Mr.  Rustln.  He  describes  him. 
according  to  the  Washington  Post  on  August 
11,  1963.  as  "a  brilliant,  efficient  and  dedi- 
cated organizer  and  one  of  the  best  and  most 
persuasive  Interpreters  of  nonviolence.' 

"In  1953,  the  Pasadena  Police  Department 
described  him  differently.  Arrest  record  No. 
33914  includes  Mr.  Rustln's  qualifications  as 
a  sexual  pervert. 

"The  Allen-Scott  Report  for  August  16. 
1963,  says  of  the  qualified  Mr.  Rustln: 

"As  a  student  at  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York  in  1936,  Rustin  joined  the  Young 
Communist  League  and  was  active  In  Its 
operations  on  the  campus  and  elsewhere. 

"In  World  War  II,  he  was  arrested  several 
times  for  making  speeches  advocating  resist- 
ance to  the  conflict  against  Hitler  and  Mus- 
solini. As  a  professed  conscientious  objector, 
he  served  26  m^mths  in  the  federal  prison  at 
Ashland,  Ky.,  and  Lewisburg,  Pa.  [Emphasis 
mine.) 

"He  says  he  resigned  from  the  Young  Com- 
munist League  In  1941.  What  probably  hap- 
pened was  that  he  was  graduated. 

"National  Review  of  August  20,  1963,  says 
'Rustln  worked  closely,  often  as  an  office 
holder,  with:  the  War  Reslsters  League,  the 
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World  Pmo*  Brigade.  t<b«raMon  mafmsln*, 
the  MedicAl  Aid  to  CutM  Committee,  the  mc- 
ond  General  Strike  for  Peace,  the  Monroe 
(N.C.)  Defense  Committee,  the  Committee 
for  Non-violence  Action  .  .  .  the  Greenwich 
Village  Peace  Center,  and  any  number  of 
other  groupa.  ad  hoc  commltteea,  petlUona, 
etc..    few    of    which    are    arreaUngly    whole- 


"Mr.  RiiaUn  baa  alao  been  active  In  a  group 
called  the  American  Forum  for  Soda  Hat  Bd- 
ucatlon.  which  la  Oommunlat  dominated, 
says  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee. 

"In  1958.  Mr.  Ruatln  got  Involved  In  a  trip 
to  Ruaala  sponaored  by  a  group  known  aa  the 
Nonviolent  Action  Committee  Against  Nu- 
clear Weapon*. 

"The  January.  1863,  lieue  of  Fellowship 
reveals  Mr.  RusUn  to  be  a  'friend'  of  Kwame 
Nkrumah,  the  Communist  dictator  of  Ghana 
"In  September  of  the  year,  he  was  In  Rich- 
mond. Virginia,  where  he  suggested,  says  the 
Richmond  News  Leader  of  September  37,  1063. 
'that  more  bloody  Negro  suffering  should  be 
encouraged  so  that  squeamish  Northern 
Negroes  would  be  horrified  Into  line.  .  . 

"He  was  fresh  from  the  March  on  Waahlng- 
ton.  wktefa  he  conducted  on  August  twenty- 
etghth  to  help  pass  the  'Civil  Rights'  bill, 
the  day  after  which  he  urged  that  the  only 
hope  for  Negroee  was  to  'go  left." 

"On  February  3.  1B64.  Mr.  Rustln  success- 
fully conducted  the  New  York  City  school 
boycott.  On  the  next  day.  photographers 
recorded  hU  departtire  from  a  cocktaU  party 
at  the  Ruaalan  mission  to  the  United  Nations. 
He  has  a  real  feel  for  comedy.  Bayard  does. 
He  says  he  was  there  to  discuss  'artistic  free- 
dom' In  Ruaala. 

"And  finally,  as  chAnce  would  have  It.  Mr. 
Rustln  somehow  managed  to  find  employ- 
ment. In  the  year  of  IBM.  as  secretary'  and 
"adviser.'  to  a  Very  Important  Person. 

"The  person's  name  was  Martin  Luther 
King — aa  chance  would  have  it. 

"So  the  three  of  them — ex-con  and  Com- 
munlst-Fronter  Fred  Shuttlesworth,  ex-con- 
and  Communlst-Fronter  Bayard  Rustln,  and 
the  Reverend'  Dr.  King — went  ahead  and 
Improved  Montgomery. 

"After  they  had  Improved  Montgomery  for 
more  than  a  year,  they  held  a  meeting  In 
Atlanta,  In  Blarch  of  1967.  at  which  they 
formed  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference  (S.C.L.C). 

"The  meeUng  probably  couldn't  have  been 
called  In  February  because  BIr.  Rustln.  Dr. 
King's  'secretary'  was  then  attending  the 
sixteenth  national  convention  of  the  Com- 
munist Party.  He  had  been  officially  Invited, 
as  an  official  'non-Communist'  observer,  you 
see.  The  observers  observed  In  a  signed  state- 
ment that: 

.  .  The  sesaion3  of  the  convention  tcere 
democmUcallj/  conducted  with  vigorous  dis- 
cussion of  all  matters  brought  to  the  floor. 
There  icere  many  indications  that  no  indi- 
vidual or  group  was  in  a  potitUm  to  control 
the  convention. 

"You  win  recall  that  at  the  time,  the  Ani- 
mals were  trying  to  shed  the  image  they 
deserved  for  crushing  the  Hungarian  Revolu- 
tion. But  that  didn't  bother  Bayard  Rustln 
and  the  other  observers,  who  also  said: 

"Finally,  we  wish  to  protest  vigorously 
against  the  continuance  by  ScTUitor  East- 
land's Senate  Internal  Security  subcommit- 
tee of  the  un-American  practice  of  govern- 
mental inquisition  into  political  opinions  and 
activities.  .  .  . 

"My  goodneaa,  theae  'non-Communist'  ob- 
servers come  In  handy,  don't  they? 

"The  President  of  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference  Is  the  'Reverend'  Dr. 
King. 

"The  Vice-President  of  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference  Is  the  'Rev- 
erend' Fred  Shuttlesworth.  And  the  'Rev- 
erend' Fred  Shuttlesworth  is  the  new  Presi- 
dent of  the  Southern  Conference  Educational 
Fund. 


"The  Southern  Confereace  Educational 
Fund,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  has  been  de- 
scribed by  three  agencies  of  your  govern- 
ment— the  House  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities,  the  Senata  Intamal  Seciirlty 
Subcommittee,  and  the  Joint  LegUlatlve 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana — as  a  department  of  the 
Communist  Conspiracy.  It  was  organised  by 
CommunlsU.  It  Is  run  by  Communlsta.  It  la 
the  most  important  Communist  organiza- 
tion In  the  South. 

"Mr.  Carl  Braden  of  LouUvlUe.  Kentucky, 
who  serves  as  field  director  of  S.C.BJ'..  has 
been  named  under  oath  as  a  member  of  the 
CommunUt  Party.  Mrs.  Anne  Braden.  also 
of  Louisville.  Kentucky,  and  editor  of  the 
Southern  Patriot,  which  U  published  by 
S.C.B.F.,  has  also  been  named  under  oath  as 
a  member  of  the  Communist  Party. 

"Mr.  Braden  Is  a  former  convict,  of  course. 
While  In  Louisville,  he  was  convicted  of  a 
felony— a  little  matter  Involving  some  dyna- 
mite. And  Mrs.  Braden  was  Indicted  for  sedi- 
tion. It  seems  she  doesn't  care  for  our  form 
of  government. 

"Carl  Braden  is  also  listed  on  Ita  letterhead 
as  one  of  the  'national  sponsors'  of  the  Fair 
Play  for  Cuba  Committee  which  sponsored 
member  emeritus  Lee  Harvey  Oswald,  the 
•lone  fanatic' — which  Is  a  CommunlsUc 
Front.  Braden  was  one  of  the  main  speakers 
at  the  F.P.C.C.  dinner  In  New  York  on  April 
28.  19«1. 

"Benjamin  E.  Smith  and  his  law  partner. 
Bruce  Waltzer.  take  part  In  the  general  man- 
agement of  8.C.E.F  Both  are  under  Indict- 
ment for  multiple  violations  of  the  Lo\ilslana 
Subversive  Activities  and  Communist  Control 
Act.  At  a  closed  meeting  of  the  S.CJ: J.  on 
February  3.  1964,  at  the  Rooeevelt  Hotel  In 
New  York.  Benjamin  E.  Smith,  explained  aa 
follows:  'Come  Jione.  armies  will  take  the 
field.'  "These  armies  are  coming  to  strike.  The 
Southern  Conference  EducaUonal  Fund  Is 
one  of  those  armies. '  ""The  Southern  Confer- 
ence EducaUonal  Fund  occupies  a  unique 
place  In  the  South.  It  furnishes  a  staff  organi- 
zation supervising  others.'  There  will  be 
strike*,  sltdowns.  movementa.  we  must  play 
our  part.'  'Revolution  Is  on  Ita  way.' 

"Mr.  Aubrey  Williams  was  President  of 
S.CiJ.  until  1963.  when  he  got  so  bxisy  as 
Chairman  of  the  NaUonal  Committee  to 
Abolish  HUAC— which  la  a  Communist 
jpront — that  he  decided  to  make  himself  Pres- 
ident Emeritus.  As  Director  of  the  National 
Youth  Administration  under  President 
Roosevelt.  Mr.  Wllllama  wa*  Lyndon  John- 
son's boss.  He  also  held  other  important  Jobs 
In  the  New  Deal.  In  1948,  however,  the  U.a 
Senate  rejected  his  appointment  aa  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Rural  Electrification  Admlnls- 
traUon.  aftar  his  affiliations  with  the  Com- 
munist apparatus  had  been  placed  In  the 
record.  _  ^ 

"On  March  IB.  1B54.  Ur.  Williams  testified 
before  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee that  he  had  made  the  following  stat*- 
ment  In  a  speech  In  New  York  on  September 
11.  1047: 

"It  is  my  belief  that  it  U  precisely  at  this 
point  that  we  take  our  stand  and  defend  the 
right  of  any  Communist  to  maintain  his  po- 
sition as  an  employee  of  the  Oovemment  of 
the  United  States  .  .  .  (Emphasis  mine.] 

"In  April  of  1864.  at  Hearings  held  in  New 
Orleans  by  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee.  Mr.  Williams  was  identified 
as  a  Communist  Party  member  by  one  wit- 
ness who  had  been  In  the  Party,  and  was 
Identified  by  emother  witness  as  one  who  bad 
accepted  Communist  Party  discipline. 

"It  was  Mr.  WlUlams.  a  Communist,  whom 
the  'Reverend'  Shuttlesworth — friend  and 
colleague  of  the  'Reverend'  Dr.  Klartln  Lu- 
ther King — recently  replaced  as  President  of 
S.C.E.F..  a  Communist  organization. 

"Mr.  Williams  died  recently.  There  Is  al- 
ways something  sad  about  the  death  of  a 
man  even  a  professional  criminal  and  Com- 
munist Uk*  Aubt«7  WUUama. 


"The  Executive  Director  of  S.CJCP.  is  Dr. 
Jamaa  A.  Drombrowakl.  At  the  B.I.S.S.  Hear- 
ings In  March  of  1964.  John  Butler,  former 
Alabama  Communist  Party  <^Bclal,  teatlfied 
that  on  July  8.  1942  be  attended  a  meeting 
of  Communist  Party  leaden  In  the  Thomas 
Jefferson  Hotel.  In  Birmingham,  Alabama. 
at  which  Alton  Lawrence  Introduced  Jamea 
A.  Drombrowskl  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party.  Butler  said  this  meeting  of 
Oommunlst  Party  leaders  was  held  In  Drom- 
browskl's  own  hotel  room. 

"The  Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  of  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana has  pressrved  a  letter  dated  September 
31,  IBW,  from  Carl  Braden  to  James  A. 
Drombrowskl,  which  shows  that  the  'Rev- 
erend' Fred  Shuttlesworth — friend  and  col- 
league of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King — was  using 
the  Bradens  to  write  his  news  releases. 

"In  fact,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  on  Octo- 
ber 7.  1958.  the  Reverend'  Dr.  King  himself 
wrote  a  letter  to  Anne  Braden,  who  as  you 
win  recall  Is  a  Communist  and  had  been  in- 
dicted for  sedition  by  the  American  State  of 
Kentucky.  Louisiana  Committee  Counsel 
Jack  Rogers  explains  at  a  hearing  that  'in 
this  (letter)  King  urges  Anne  Braden  and 
her  husband,  Carl,  both  Communist  party 
members  to  become  permanently  associated 
with  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference. .  .  .  Of  course,  the  Bradens  were 
well  identified  publicly  as  Communists  long 
before  the  date  of  this  letter.'  We  offer  the 
letter. 

"  "The  next  document  Is  a  letter  from  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  to  James  A.  Drombrowskl, 
dated  August  16,  1960.  It  shows  the  friendly 
personal  relationship  that  had  developed 
between  these  two  men  by  that  time.  It  is 
very  brief,  I  will  read  It  to  the  Committee. 
It  says:  "Dear  Jim:  This  Is  Just  a  note  to 
acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letters  of  recent 
date.  We,  too,  were  more  than  happy  to  have 
you  in  our  home,  the  fellowship  was  very  re- 
warding. I  will  expect  to  hear  from  you  when 
Bishop  Love  returns  to  the  country.  At  that 
time  we  can  set  the  date  for  an  Atlanta 
meeting.  Very  slncnely  yours,  Martin.'  " 
[Emphasis  mine.] 

"Committee  Counsel  Rogers  testifies  fur- 
thermore that  Dr.  King  actually  filed  a 
lengthy  affidavit  In  the  Federal  Court  In  New 
Orleans  strongly  supporting  James  A.  Drom- 
browskl and  the  Southern  Conference  Edu- 
cational Fund  as  'Integratlonlste'  of  good 
character,  and  that  Dr.  King  refxised  to  re- 
pudiate the  affidavit  even  after  Mr.  Rogers 
showed  him  absolute  proof  that  they  were 
all  actually  Communlsta. 

"Indeed,  a  photograph  exlste  which  shows 
the  'Reverend'  Dr.  King  along  with  Anne 
Braden,  Carl  Braden,  and  James  Drombrow- 
skl (the  last  three  all  Identified  Reds),  the 
bcMsk  of  which  reads  as  follows  In  Drom- 
browskl's  handwriting:  'The  6th  Annual  Con- 
ference of  the  Southern  Christian  Leader- 
ship Conference,  Birmingham,  Alabama,  Sep- 
tember 26  to  28.  1962.' 

"And  there  Is  a  check.  Issued  by  the  South- 
em  Conference  Eklucatlonal  Fund,  signed  by 
Benjamin  E.  Smith  and  James  A.  Drombrow- 
skl, and  dated  Maroh  7,  1963,  to  the  order  of 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.,  In  the  amount 
of  1167.74.  with  a  noteUon  on  It:  'New  York 
expenses' — and  the  endorsement,  on  the  back 
of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 

"The  Committee  concludes  that  the  South- 
em  Christian  Leadership  Conference — /lead- 
ed by  Dr.  King — Is  substantially  under  the 
control  of  the  Oommunlst  Party  through 
the  Influence  of  the  Southern  Conference 
Educational  Fund  and  the  Communists  who 
manage  It.' 

"It  Is  Important  to  repeat  that  nothing  of 
what  we  have  said  so  far  Is  speculation, 
rumor,  hearsay,  or  opinion.  All  It  Is  a  simple 
narration  of  the  known  facts — some  of 
them — to  be  found,  among  many  other 
places.  In  a  report  entitled  Activities  of  the 
Southern  Conference  Educational  Fund,  inc. 
in  Louisiana,  Issued  by  the  Joint  Legislative 
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Oommlttee  on  un-American  Activities  of 
that  State  and  available  now  from  American 
Opinion. 

"Also  of  Interest  Is  the  career  of  the  'Rev- 
erend' Andrew  Young.  The  'Reverend'  An- 
drew Young  was  trained  at  the  Highlander 
Folk  School,  which  as  we  have  seen  Is  a 
Communist  Training  School. 

"  'Before  Ito  charter  at  Monteagle  was  re- 
voked,' the  Atlanta  Constitution  of  July  24, 
1963,  tells  us,  'the  Highlander  School  re- 
ceived support  from  the  International  Union 
of  Mine,  Mill  &  Smelter  Workers. 

"  'An  officer  of  the  union,  now  under  In- 
dictment on  a  charge  of  filing  a  false  non- 
Communist  affidavit,  was  one  of  the  directors 
of  the  Highlander  School. 

"  'The  Reverend  Young  has  been  head- 
quartered rent-free  In  Savannah  In  the  of- 
fices of  the  International  Union  of  Mine,  Mill 
Ac  Smelter  Workers.  The  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board,  an  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
eriunent,  has  found  the  union  to  be  Com- 
munist Infiltrated.  The  Mlne-MlIl  Union  has 
appealed  the  finding  to  a  Federal  court  of 
appeals.' 

"The  "Reverend*  Andrew  Young,  we  read 
In  the  New  Yorker  of  April  10,  1965,  was  one 
of  the  directors  of  the  Selma  March,  which 
was  headed,  of  course — as  chance  would  have 
It — by  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  In  fact,  the 
'Reverend'  Andrew  Young  is  Program  Di- 
rector for  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference — which  Is  headed,  of  course,  by 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  As  chance  would 
have  It. 

"On  the  Labor  Day  weekend  of  the  year 
1967.  at  this  same  Highlander  Folk  School — 
a  Communist  Training  School — ^many  hu- 
manitarians gathered  to  discuss  "civil  rlghta.' 
A  photograph  of  the  eventa  records  the  pres- 
ence of  Mrs.  Rosa  Parks.  That's  the  Mrs. 
Rosa  Parks.  The  'Reverend'  Dr.  Martin  Lu- 
ther King  Jr.  was  there,  of  course,  with  his 
close  friend  and  associate,  the  'Reverend' 
Ralph  Abemathy.  A  photograph  records  the 
Abemathy  presence.  Another  photograph 
shows  the  'Reverend'  Dr.  King  addressing  the 
assemblage — perhaps  at  the  very  moment 
when  he  piled  praise  on  School  Director 
Myles  Horton,  whose  'noble  purpose  and  cre- 
ative work'  he  says  he  has  long  admired,  pos- 
sibly because  It  has  Included  some  cash  to 
Dr.  King. 

"Mr.  Horton's  creative  work  consists  of 
having  run.  with  Oommunlst  James  Drom- 
browskl. an  outfit  called  Commonwealth  Col- 
lege, which  was  convicted  under  the  laws  of 
the  American  State  of  Arkansas  of  displaying 
the  hanuner  and  sickle  and  openly  teaching 
Communlsm^-and  which  on  April  27,  1949. 
was  cited  by  the  VS.  Attorney  Oeneral  as  a 
Communist  Front;  and  of  operating  the 
Highlander  Folk  School,  a  Communist  Train- 
ing School.  His  'noble  purpose'  Is  appar- 
ently to  Oommunlze  the  South. 

"Dr.  King  also  mentioned  Aubrey  Wil- 
liams—a  Communist — whom  he  called  "one 
of  the  noble  personalities  of  our  times." 

"Still  another  photograph — the  best — 
shows  the  following  comrades  enjoying  a 
lecture:  the  Reverend'  Dr.  King;  Aubrey 
Williams,  a  Communist,  and  then  President 
of  S.C.E.F.,  a  department  of  the  Communist 
Conspiracy;  Myles  Horton,  friend  and  teacher 
of  Communlsta,  and  director  of  this  Com- 
munist school;  and  Abner  W.  Berry,  of  the 
Central  Oommlttee  of  the  Communist  Party. 
"Comrade  Berry  looks  bored,  but  the  others 
seem  to  be  enjoying  the  lecture  very  much. 
In  fact,  on  a  form  letter  from  Director  Hor- 
ton. dated  May  16.  1963,  the  "Reverend'  Dr. 
King  Is  listed  as  a  Highlander  sponsor. 
"As  chance  would  have  It. 
"Then  there  is  the  Interesting  case  of  a 
gentleman  who  Is  sometimes  known  as  Mr. 
Hunter  Pitta  CDell.  'The  Senate  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee  declared  today.'  we 
read  In  the  New  York  Times  of  September  16, 
1966,  'that  a  "smoothly  coordinated"  Com- 
munist underground  was  operating  In  New 
Orleans  as  late  m  last  spring.  The  panel 


made  public  In  support  of  Ita  finding  the 
transcrlpta  of  hearings  held  in  that  dty  In 
AprU." 

"The  subcommittee  said  that  American 
Oommunlsta  "sought  to  Infiltrate  labor 
unions,  churches,  farmer  organizations,  par- 
ent-teacher organizations,  channels  of  pub- 
lic opinion  and  other  streams  of  influence  In 
our  society  .  .  . 

""  'Much  of  the  Senate  panel's  case  was 
btillt  <up  at  New  Orleans  from  material  found 
by  New  Orleans  policemen  in  the  abandoned 
apartment  of  one  Hunter  Pitta  O'Dell.  Mr. 
O'Dell  had  been  IdenUfled  in  previous  testi- 
mony as  being  the  district  organizer  of  the 
Conununlst  party  In  New  Orleans.' 

"  'On  April  12,  1956,  identifying  himself  as 
Hunter  Pitta  O'Dell,  a  New  Orleans  waiter,' 
we  read  In  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  of 
October  26,  1962,  'he  testified  before  the  Sen- 
ate Internal  Seciulty  Subcommittee.  He  In- 
voked the  Fifth  Amendment  and  refused  to 
say  whether  he  wu  a  southern  district  or- 
g^anlzer  for  the  Communist  Party. 

"Robert  Morris,  counsel  for  the  sub-com- 
mittee, said  information  had  been  received 
that  O'Dell  was.  In  fact,  a  district  organizer 
for  the  Communist  Party  In  New  Orleans; 
that  O'Dell  gave  'directives  to  the  profes- 
sional group'  In  that  city,  and  that  he  oper- 
ated under  three  different  names — ^the  two 
other  names  being  John  Vesey  and  Ben 
Jones.' 

"In  1958,  when  O'Dell  was  living  In  Mont- 
gomery, he  again  declined  to  answer  on 
grrounds,  et  cetera. 

"In  1962,  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  published  a  two-volume 
study  entitled  Structure  and  Organization  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  United  States. 

"On  Page  576.  there  Is  a  list  of  those  elected 
to  the  National  Committee  of  the  Communist 
Party,  U.S.A.,  as  known  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee in  November  of  1961. 

"Among  the  names  was  that  of  Hunter 
Pitta  OTDeU. 

"With  this  as  a  reference,  Mr.  O'Dell  went 
looking  for  a  Job.  And  In  1960  he  landed  one. 
It  was  quite  a  Job. 

"As  chance  would  have  It,  he  went  to  work 
for  an  outflt  called  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference,  headed  by  a  gentle- 
man by  the  name  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King. 

"Who  says  an  intelligent,  young  Negro  in 
America  can't  make  good? 

"But  'radste'  and  "imperlallsta'  nattirally 
began  to  complain:  'A  Communist  has  In- 
filtrated to  the  top  administrative  poet  In  the 
Rev.  Martin  Luther  King's  Southern  Chris- 
tian Leadership  Conference,'  we  read  In  the 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  for  October  26, 
1962. 

"'He  Is  Jack  H.  O'Dell  [another  alias  1, 
acting  executive  director  of  conference  activi- 
ties in  southeastern  states,  including  Georgia, 
Alabama,  MlESissippi  and  LoiUslana.' 

"So  Dr.  King  developed  an  Interesting 
strategy. 

"You  may  have  heard  of  It. 

"We  call  it  lying. 

"Like  Bayard  Rustln,  Dr.  King  has  a  real 
feel  for  comedy.  He  developed  the  strategy 
of  firing  O'Dell. 

"After  he  got  fired,  Mr.  O'Dell  was  probably 
pretty  broken  up.  But  in  America  you  cant 
keep  a  good  man  down.  He  landed  another 
Job,  this  one  with  the  "Reverend'  Andrew 
Young,  who  as  you  will  recall  was  trained  at 
the  Communist  Highlander  Folk  School  by 
Communlsta.  and  Is  program  director  for  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference, 
which  Is  headed,  as  chance  would  have  it,  by 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King. 

"After  that.  O'Dell  got  still  another  Job- 
as  Administrator  of  the  New  York  office  of 
the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Confer- 
ence, which  is  headed,  as  chance  would  have 
It,  by  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King. 

"Legend  has  it  that  they  got  on  great,  until 
the  odor  got  to  be  too  much  even  for  the 
American  Press. 

"Dr.  King  acted,  swiftly,  decisively. 


"He  fired  O'Dell. 

"  'King  said  the  Negro.  Jack  H.  O'Dell  of 
New  York,  left  the  8.C.L.C.  the  second  time 
June  26  by  mutual  agreement,'  we  read  In  a 
U.PJ.  story  Inserted  In  the  Conoetssionax. 
Rboord  for  July  31,  1963,  'because  of  con- 
cern that  his  affiliation  with  the  Integration 
movement  would  be  used  against  It  by  'seg- 
regationiste  and  race  baiters.' 

"That  ended  it. 

"Some  time  later,  In  the  summer  of  1963, 
U.P.I.  had  an  Interesting  story  inserted  in  the 
Congressional  Record  for  July  31,  1963.  It 
seems  that  the  Atlanta  Constitution  had 
published  a  report  that  O'Dell  was  still  work- 
ing for  S.C.L.C.  as  Director  of  the  New  York 
office.  So  UJ>.I.  called  the  office. 

"  "...  A  Staff  employee  who  answered  the 
telephone  Thursday  morning  told  United 
Press  International  O'Dell  was  still  toith  the 
office  as  administrator  of  the  New  York  opera- 
tion. Later  in  the  day  the  same  office  said  he 
was  not  connected  with  the  agency  and  had 
no  knowledge  of  his  whereabouts. 

"  'King  told  reporters  he  could  not  under- 
stand why  anyone  In  his  office  would  say 
O'Dell  worked  there  when  he  doesn't  .  .  .' 
[Erruphasis  mine.] 

"It's  quite  a  strategy. 

"So  it's  very  reasonable  to  assume, 
wouldn't  you  agree,  that  Hunter  Pitta 
O'Dell,  of  the  National  Committee  of  the 
Communist  Party,  may  very  well  be  working 
virlth  Martin  Luther  King  right  now. 

"In  fact,  we  read  in  the  Boston  Globe  of 
April  15,  1964: 

"Official  warnings  have  again  been  given 
to  King  about  another,  even  more  impor- 
tant associate  who  is  known  to  be  a  key  fig- 
ure In  the  covert  apparatus  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party.  After  the  warnings.  King  broke 
off  his  open  connection  with  this  man,  but  a 
second-hand  connection  none  the  lees  con- 
tinues .  .  .  [Emphasis  mine  J. 

"Ladles  and  gentlemen,  there's  no  need  to 
go  on.  I  am  sure  you  will  agree.  In  fact,  we 
can't  go  on — you  see,  they  only  allow  us 
ninety-six  pages  per  Issue  of  the  magazine. 
So  let's  leave  It  at  that,  and  remind  our- 
selves again  that  all  we  have  recorded  here 
Is  a  simple  narration  of  the  known  facts — 
some  of  the  known  facta.  There  are  others — 
many  others — as  I  say.  So  there's  no  need  to 
mention,  for  Instance,  that  the  American 
Committee  for  Africa,  which  Dr.  King  allows 
to  use  his  name,  sponsored  and  financed  the 
American  tour  of  Commvmlst  terrorist  Hold- 
en  Roberto,  the  Buteher  of  Angola;  or  that 
In  October,  1962,  King  turned  up  In  a  Har- 
lem hotel  with  Communist  Ahmed  Ben  Bella, 
of  Communist  Algeria,  who  Joined  him  In  a 
statement  that  the  two  injusticee  of  coloni- 
alism and  American  segregation  are  'linked.' 

"What  do  you  make  of  It? 

"'As  you  know.  It  Is  my  usual  practice  to 
garnish  even  the  moel:  minor  assertion  with 
a  wagon  load  of  evidence.  But  I  now  take  the 
position — after  Los  Angeles — ^that  to  add  to 
the  obvious  facta  that  the  "Civil  Rlghta 
movement'  was  not  only  planned  by  the 
Communlsta,  but  was  begun.  Is  staffed,  and 
Is  conducted  by  the  Communists — and  has 
only  one  real  purpose:  the  deetruction  and 
Communlzatlon  of  America — would  be  an 
unforgivable  redundance. 

"Readers  of  my  book — or  of  Tux  Revolu- 
tions at  Once,  by  Robert  Welch— will  know 
that  the  Communist  'revolutlofi'  now  going 
on  m  this  coim^try,  under  the  cloak  of  "Civil 
Rlghta,'  conslsta  of  two  parte.  The  first  Is 
the  drive  for  a  Soviet  Negro  Republic,  an 
independent  'nation.'  consisting  of  several 
Southern  states — and  Is  of  course  conducted 
by  the  'Reverend'  Dr.  King.  It  is  the  Soviet 
Negro  Republic  that  the  current  'voter  reg- 
istration campaign'  Is  all  about — a  cam- 
paign which  Includes  the  amazing  spectacle 
of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
boasting  publicly  that  he  Is  forcing  the 
sovereign  states  to  register  total  illiterates. 
"The  second  part  of  the  Communist  scheme 
also  bears  a  .faint  resemblance  to  the  actlvl- 
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ties  of  th«  'Reverend'  Dr.  King — aa  chance 
would  have  It.  It  conalsta  of  course  of  forc- 
ing more  and  more  legUlatlon  through  the 
CongreM  under  the  cloak  of  'Civil  Rlghta.' 
all  of  It  designed  only  to  destroy  the  states 
and  concentrate  the  power. 

"Recent  developments  leave  little  doubt 
about  the  'Reverend'  Or.  King.  As  we  have 
seen,  he  has  begun  a  new  series  of  the  uau*l 
violent  and  money-making  visits — but  for 
the  first  time  Including  cities  of  the  North — 
complete  with  the  usual  hints  of  guerrilla 
warfare  If  Americans  do  not  Immediately 
come  to  heel.  He  has  recently  decided  to  con- 
duct American  foreign  policy  himself,  by 
negotiating  our  defeat  directly  with  North 
Vietnam,  apparently  having  lost  patience 
with  Dean  Rusk — and  who  can  blame  him? 
And  at  this  writing  he  has  Just  landed  in 
Los  Angeles  to  establish  what  he  calls  a 
'community  of  love.'  but  In  actuality  of 
course  simply  to  return  to  the  scene  of  the 
crime.  The  man  behind  Dr.  King  on  the 
television  screen  when  he  was  Interviewed 
on  arrival  in  Los  Angeles  looked  very  much 
like  Bayard  Rustln.  who  of  course  Is  an  au- 
thority on  establishing  'communities  of 
love.'  Mr.  Rustln  was  also  allowed  to  accom- 
pany Dr.  King  to  Oslo  for  the  Prize;  they  go 
everywhere'  together. 

''Xngel^nbs  of  all  colors  should  keep  their 
backs  to  the  wall,  until  the  verlfled  departure 
of   the  King  and   the  Thing. 

"It  Is  unfortunately  true  that  some  Amer- 
ican Negroes  have  suffered  from  Injustice. 
and  obviously  true  that  the  feto  remruints 
of  this  Injustice  must  be  erased. 

"But  ladles  and  gentlemen.  It  Is  equally 
and  much  more  dangerously  true  that  the 
'Civil  Rights  movement'  which  la  suppos- 
edly designed  to  erase  them  is  what  we 
have  said  It  Is.  only  what  we  have  said  It  is. 
and  nothing  else  but  what  we  have  said  It 
Is. 

The  Interesting  question  remains -of  why 
Dr.  King  does  It. 

"It  Is  remotely  possible  that  Dr.  King 
was  not  already  a  practicing  Communist 
when  he  was  selected  to  conduct  the  Mon- 
gomery  Bus  Boycott.  That   is  possible. 

"If  this  was  the  case,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  was  broken  In  slowly,  in  the 
usual  way.  step  by  planned  step,  until  the 
ultimate  revelation,  when  It  was  fully  ex- 
plained   to   him   what   he   had   become. 

"Dr.  King  says  he  dld>  It  because  he 
wanted  to  create  a  'community  of  love.' 
whatever  that  la.  He  says  he  felt  a  moral 
obligation;  that  It  was  his  duty.  And  most 
lmp>ortant.  he  says  be  wants  nothing  for 
himself.  He  couldn't  care  less  about  mate- 
rial things,  you  see.  He's  above  all  that.  In 
fact,  we  learn  from  Mrs.  King,  In  Redbook 
for  September.  1961: 

"There  uxu  a  time  when  he  tcoi  quite 
concerned  about  his  personal  appearance. 
Today  I  have  to  remind  him  that  he  needs  a 
new  suit.  Our  trip  to  India  in  1959  to  study 
Gandhi's  independence  movement  made  a 
deep  impression  on  him.  He  became  even 
more  committed  to  ruin-violence  and  much 
less  interested  in  material  things.  At  times 
he  has  even  talked  seriously  about  whether 
or  not  he  should  own  anything  thafs  not 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  rest  of  tf^e 
family. 

"My  goodness,  he's  quite  a  little  gentle- 
man. 

"In  fact,  we  read  in  Newsweek  for  De- 
cember 21.  1964: 

"To  share  his  moment  Of  triumph.  Dr. 
King  had  brought  with  him  the  largest  en- 
tourage in  Nobel  Prize  history — tome  26 
relatives,  friends,  and  aides.  'We  are  all  of 
us  very  poor  people,'  said  one.  explaining 
that  they  had  scraped  together  the  money 
for  the  trip  from  saiHngs  acaounts,  pension 
funds,  and  'travel  now.  pay  later"  arrange- 
ments. 

"Ooeh!  Ain't  It  terrible?  The  poor  Ne- 
groes down  in  the  South  I 


"As  It  happens,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  the 
senior  'Reverend'  King,  a  Southern  Negro, 
had  earned  the  money  down  In  the  South  to 
pay  for  his  son's  college  education.  Mrs  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  Jr.  Is  a  graduate  of  An- 
tloch — that's  right.  Commontoeal  of  June  10. 
1960,  tells  us  that  the  father  of  the  "Rever- 
end" Abernathy — King's  colleague  and  cell 
mate — had  his  own  five  hundred  acre  planta- 
tion— In  Alabama ! 

"You  know — this  makes  me  madt  My 
father  did  not  have  the  money  tn  send  me  to 
college  and  to  graduate  school.  But  I  went.  I 
Invoked  an  unusiuU  procedure — I  worked.  I 
drove  a  tazlcab.  My  father  also  does  not  own 
a  five  hundred  acre  plantation.  I  bawled  him 
out  about  it  as  soon  as  I  got  the  news  about 
the  "Reverend"  Abernathy.  Tou  see.  I  got  all 
kinds  of  funny  feelings  In  the  "racial  In- 
tegrity." Maybe  111  go  out  and  organize  a 
spontaneous  riot. 

"It's  enough  to  make  you  wish  you  were  a 
Negro  down  in  the  South. 

"Once  again  the  fact  Is  dramatically  and 
Irrevocably  proved  that  Conununlsm  Is  not 
caused  by  "poverty."  or  by  "hunger,"  or  by 
"sickness."  at  all.  The  cause  of  Communism 
Is  so  simple  that  many  honest  men  have 
missed  it.  and  many  dishonest  men  have  hid- 
den it. 

"Communism  is  caused  by  criminals. 
"There  Is  no  other  cause  of  Communism. 
"You  see — as  Dr.  King  is  well  aware — there 
are  essentially  two  types  of  degenerate  thug; 
the  big  timer,  and  the  small  timer.  The  small 
timer  Is  represented  by  a  specimen  such  as 
John  DilUnger.  Sure,  John  liked  robbing  and 
killing  and  beating  people  up — bad  mannered 
stuff  like  that — but  you  must  admit  that  at 
the  mention  of  his  name  you  can't  help  but 
feel  a  touching  nostalgia.  There  was  a  re- 
freahlng  sincerity  about  the  man:  he  told  you 
straight  out  what  he  wanted.  He  didn't  claUn 
that  he  was  robbing  you  and  beating  you  up 
for  your  good:  he  was  perfectly  pleased  to  ad- 
mit that  he  was  doing  it  for  his  own  good. 
"That  was  his  mistake. 
"A  big  timer  would  have  known  that  the 
first  thing  to  say  was  that  he  was  doing  it 
for  you.  They  want  nothing  for  themselves, 
this  type.  Everything  they  do  Is  for  your  own 
good.  Classic  specimens  of  this  variety  are 
called  Socialists,  of  course,  and  they  include 
for  Instance,  the  things  known  as  Stalin  and 
Hitler. 

"Whatever  the  type,  they  believe,  because 
of  their  own  insignificance,  that  it  Is  impos- 
sible for  men  to  deal  (airly  with  each  other, 
and  tliat  a  man  has  only  two  real  choices: 
whether  to  be  master,  or  whether  to  be  slave. 
Like  all  sure  losers,  they  blame  the  system 
for  their  own  insignificance.  They  talk  only 
of  power,  and  deal  only  In  force. 

"All  of  which  makes  it  now  seem  reason- 
able to  theorize  that  as  a  smart,  young  man 
on  the  make.  Dr.  King  quickly  found  out 
how  the  wind  was  blowing. 

"Ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  time  has  come. 
J.  EMgar  Hoover  is  wrong.  Martin  Luther 
King  isn't  the  'most  notorious  liar  In  the 
country.'  He's  the  biggest.  He  isnt  notorious 
enough.  That  this  man  cannot  b«  only 
tolerated,  but  honored  and  admired,  quoted 
and  consiilted — by  the  President  of  the 
United  States — is  a  travesty  compared  with 
which  that  nemesis  of  the  innocent  known 
as  Earl  Warren  can  seriously  be  called  a 
Judge. 

"King  has  no  real  interest  in  the  real  wel- 
fare of  black — or  white — Americans. 

"He  la  only  Interested  in  tricking  them  both 
into  civil  war — and  in  lifting  their  money. 

"Re  doesn't  mind  that  it  is  exactly  because 
of  his  own  activities  that  Negroes  aren't  mak- 
ing the  progress  he  complains  they  aren't. 
"He  doesn't  really  mind  that  many  Negroes 
are  Illiterate — as  long  as  they  register  and 
vote  for  him. 

"What  he  really  wants  la  to  be  a  black 
plantation  boss  giving  orders  to  'hl»  people.' 


"In  a  rational  society,  he  would  be  a  camy 
barker  or  a  snake  oil  saleman  in  a  crooked 
side  show. 

"So  let's  do  it.  Let's  do  it  now. 

"As  you  know,  the  origin  of  the  exact  sci- 
ence of  ducknology  is  irrevocably  lost  in  the 
mists  of  antiquity,  although  it  Is  undoubt- 
edly baaed  on  the  master  principles  discov- 
ered by  Aristotle — the  first  great  extremist. 

"Let's  apply  them. 

"The  Thing  walks  like  a  duck. 

"It  smells  like  a  duck. 

"It  looks  like  a  duck. 

"It  quacks  like  a  duck. 

"Ladles  and  gentlemen,  there  can  be  only 
one  explanation.  I  can  not  even  imagine  any 
other  explanation. 

"It's  a  duck." 

fProm  the  CoNcmcssioNAL  Rkcoko,  May  29, 

1968) 

Maktin  LuTHEii  King — A  Stttdt 

Mr.  Rasick.  Mr.  Speaker.  Church  League  of 
America.  422  North  Prospect  Street.  Wheaton. 
111.,  on  its  News  and  Views  Report  for  May 
1968.  has  issued  a  56-page  comprehensive 
documentary  on  M.  L.  King.  Jr.,  entitled 
"His  Three-Pronged  Attack  On:  1.  Christ  and 
the  Bible.  2.  The  United  States  of  America, 
3.  Law  and  Order." 

Any  of  our  colleagues  desiring  compre- 
hensive documentation  will  want  t^s  Church 
League  report. 

I  am  asking  that  a  few  portions  of  the 
report  follow  my  remarks  in  the  Record. 
Deleted  from  reproduction  In  the  Rccord 
are  news  clippings  and  sp>eeches  such  as 
Congressman  Ashbrook'b  from  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  April  4,  1967,  Congressman 
Dekwinski's  of  January  22,  1968.  Congress- 
man Rarick's  for  March  25,  1968.  and  the 
House  Appropriations  Report  on  "Law  and 
Order"  for  1967: 

"MARTIIir     KING'S     THREX-PRONGXD     ATTACK 

"In  recent  days  the  United  States  was 
treated  to  one  of  the  biggest  doees  of  mass 
hysteria  and  Idolatry  through  the  media  of 
public  communications  in  the  history  of  any 
nation  of  the  civilized  world.  The  occasion 
was  the  demise  of  a  Negro  man  by  the  name 
of  Michael  King,  born  with  this  simple  name 
as  recorded  on  his  birth  certificate,  with  the 
name  changed  to  'Martin  Luther'  by  his 
father  to  Imply  an  affinity  for  religious  causes 
after  the  fashion  of  the  famous  leader  of  the 
Protestant  Reformation  In  Oermany,  Dr. 
Martin  Luther. 

"Few  of  the  masses  of  United  States  citi- 
zens had  available  for  their  study  the  un- 
disputed and  documented  facts  concerning 
the  late  Mr.  King's  life  which  would  stand  up 
under  oath  in  any  court  of  law  or  before  any 
United  States  Congressional  Investigative 
Committee — facts  which,  for  some  unknown 
reason,  the  public  was  denied  by  the  same 
supposedly  responsible  mass  media  of 
conununl  cation. 

"Mr.  King  was  hailed  over  the  ether  waves, 
through  the  printed  page,  on  the  theatre 
screens,  and  in  orations  from  the  pulpit, 
classroom  and  government  chambers  as 
everything  from  a  modem  Messiah  to  one  of 
the  greatest  leaders  of  all  of  history.  Such 
words  as  'crucifixion'  and  'resurrection' 
were  used  in  reference  to  Mr.  King. 

"Politicians  who  formerly  scorned  him  over 
television  and  from  the  public  platform  as- 
sumed a  countenance  of  mourning  and  mor- 
tification. Some  public  leaders  who  had 
denounced  him  as  a  rabble-rouser  and  an 
instigator  of  violence  and  revolution,  sud- 
denly eulogized  him  as  a  great  apostle  of 
peace  and  love. 

"What  Is  the  truth  concerning  Martin 
Luther  King's  views  on  theology,  his  country 
and  law  and  order?  While  being  called  a 
'Christian'  was  he  in  reality  a  Christian  be- 
liever as  defined  by  Holy  Scripture?  While 
stating  that  he  was  for  bringing  about  social 


Justice  within  the  United  States  of  Amerloa< 
was  he  actually  loyal  or  disloyal  to  the 
United  States  of  America?  While  declaring 
that  he  came  into  cities  as  an  apostle  of 
non-violence  (the  type  which  Mabatma 
Oandhl  advocated — satyagraha).  did  he 
actually  contribute  to  the  breakdown  of  law 
and  order  and  the  rise  of  anarchy  throughout 
the  United  States? 

"The  Church  League  of  America  can  only 
come  to  the  conclusion  after  looking  at  the 
record,  as  made  by  Mr.  King  himself,  that 
many  people  who  were  swayed  by  the  hys- 
teria following  Mr.  King's  regrettable  de- 
parture from  this  world  have  a  lot  of  catch- 
ing up  to  do  on  their  home-work.  It  is  time 
for  people  to  deal  in  facts  and  not  in  emo^ 
tlon.  The  orderly  conduct  of  a  civilized 
society  is  at  stake  and  with  it  the  lives  and 
property  of  millions  of  people  I 

"Afortin  Luther  King,  Jr. 
"ActiviUes  In  his  religious  life 
"Martin  Luther  King  was  born  In  Atlanta, 
Oeorgla,  on  January  16,  1929,  Into  a  de- 
voutly religious  home.  At  the  age  of  29  he 
became  the  minister  of  Dexter  Avenue  Bap- 
tist Church  after  turning  down  several  other 
offers.'  He  began  to  work  with  Atlanta's  In- 
tercollegiate Christian  Council.  King's  train- 
ing had  consisted  of  finishing  his  high  school 
education  at  age  IS,  going  to  Morehouse  Col- 
lege in  Atlanta,  and  attending  Crozler  Semi- 
nary in  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  re- 
ceived a  BX>.  degree  in  Divinity  In  1961  and 
the  Pearl  Plafkner  Award  for  scholarship. 
While  at  Crozler,  Mr.  King  became  president 
of  the  student  body  and  was  graduated  at 
the  head  of  his  classes.  It  was  here  that  he 
was  influenced  by  Dr.  Mordecai  Johnson, 
president  of  Harvard,  a  strong  believer  In 
Oandhl,  Hindu  non-violent  resistance  leader. 
Finally,  King  obtained  his  Ph.D.  degree  from 
Boston  University  in  1966  where  he  was  a 
Louis  Crozler  Fellow.* 

"Was  co-chairman  of  the  Prayer  Pilgrimage 
for  Freedom.' 

"Editor-at-large  of  the  Christian  Century.* 
"Attended  the  National  Council  of 
Churches'  General  Assembly  In  1960.  Was  a 
speaker  at  the  18th  Ecumenical  Student  Con- 
ference on  the  Christian  World  Mission, 
1900. 

"President  of  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference.* 

"Assistant  pastor  at  Ebenezer  Baptist 
Church.* 

"Sponsor  of  a  statement  calling  for  peace- 
ful resistance  to  Communism  and  for  uni- 
lateral disarmament — pamphlet  called  'A 
Christian  Approach  to  Nuclear  War'  put  out 
by  the  Church  Peace  Mission.* 

"Was  unable  to  attend  the  Baptist  World 
Alliance  youth  conference  In  Beirut,  Leb- 
anon, July,  1963.* 

"Was  speaker  at  the  Second  Methodist 
Conference  on  Human  Relations,  Augtist  2&- 
30.  1963.* 

"Contributor  to  Motive  magazine— a 
Methodist  youth  publication.* 

"Keynote  speaker  at  the  Union  of  Ameri- 
can Hebrew  Congregations  convening  In  the 
Hilton  Hotel  In  Chlcago.><> 

"Honorary  chairman  of  the  Baptist  Action 
for  Racial  Brotherhood  Committee  of  the 
American  Baptist  Convention." 

"Listed  as  a  speaker  at  'Freedom  Now' 
meeting  sponsored  by  the  Milwaukee  civic 
and  religious  community  held  In  Milwaukee 
City  Auditorium.  1/27/64." 

"Addressed  the  1964  American  Baptist 
Convention  where  he  received  the  first  an- 
nual Edwin  T.  Dahlberg  Peace  Award." 

"Is  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Alabama 
Christian  Movement  for  Human  Rights." 

"Spoke  at  a  meeting  of  the  Central  Con- 
ference of  American  Rabbis;  asked  them  to 
Join  with  him  "In  a  creative  witness  to  our 
Joint  convictions  of  equality  and  racial  Jus- 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


tlce.'  Consequently,  16  rabbis  and  one  Jewish 
layman  participated  in  a  civil  rights  demon- 
stration in  St.  Aug\iBtin,  Florida.  The- 17  were 
arrested  on  June  18, 1964.>' 

"Spoke  in  two  Protestant  churches  in 
Communist  East  Berlin." 

"Had  a  26-mlnute  session  with  Pope  Paul 
VI." 

"Spoke  at  the  61st  general  convention  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Rt.  Rev. 
Arthur  Llchtenberger  praised  him  as  'one  of 
the  great  men  of  our  tlmee." '» 

"Because  of  his  increasingly  heavy  sched- 
ule. King  could  not  accept  an  editor-at-large 
assignment  for  the  Christian  Century.^' 

•Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  was  to  be  among 
the  speakers  for  the  Montreat,  North  Caro- 
lina, ChrUtian  Action  Conference.  August 
19-22,  1965.  He  was  to  be  a  keynote  speaker 
at  the  meeting.*" 

"Activities  in  his  secular  life 
"Became  president  of  the  Montgomery  Im- 
provement Association  after  graduation  from 
college." 

"Married  Coretta  Scott,  a  singer,  and  now 
has  four  children.* 

"Speaker  at  the  25th  anniversary  celebra- 
tion of  Highlander  Folk  School,  once  de- 
clared a  Communist  training  school." 

"Was  on  the  National  Advisory  Committee 
of  the  Congress  of  Racial  EquaUty.=»  Of 
C.OJi.E.,  Senator  Eastland  stated  In  the  Con- 
gresHonal  Record,  vol.  107,  pt.  7,  pp.  8956- 
8967,  "This  organization  is  the  war  depart- 
ment of  those  who  sell  hate,  collect  dona- 
tions, and  sow  the  seeds  of  discord  in 
this  country.  Since  its  Inception,  its  creed 
has  been  lawlessness,  and  its  tactics  have  fol- 
lowed the  pattern  set  by  conununlst  agita- 
tors the  world  over.' 

"Editorial  contributor  or  member  of  the 

Fellowship  of  Reconciliation,"  radical  pacifist 

organization  which  opposes  military  defense. 

"Head  of  the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality.* 

"Made  a  speech  at  the  War  Reslsters  dinner 

honoring  A.  J.  Muste.** 

"Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  Elsenhower- 
Khrushchev  talks  to  Explore  the  Require- 
ments of  Peace — member." 

"Sponsor  of  the  National  Committee  for  a 
Sane  Nuclear  Policy.* 

"Led  a  successful  boycott  to  integrate 
Montgomery's  city  buses.* 

"Honorary  co-chairman  of  the  Africa  Free- 
dom Day  to  benefit  the  African  Defense  and 
Aid  Fund  sponsored  by  the  American  Com- 
mittee on  Africa.*" 

"Memtter  of  the  National  Committee  of  the 
American  Committee  on  Africa.** 

"Sponsor  of  an  app>eal  for  Morton  Sobell, 
convicted  atom  spy,  In  article,  "1,200  clerics 
urges  Ike  free  Sobel."  «" 

"Writer  for  Liberation,  a  leftist,  pacifist 
magazine.*' 

"Fellowship  of  Reconciliation — member  of 
advisory  council.*' 

"Editorial  contributor.  Fellowship,  a  paci- 
fist magazine  of  the  Fellowship  of  Reconcilia- 
tion.** 

"Listed  as  a  supporter  of  Sobell 's  release 
from  prison  sponsored  by  the  National  Com- 
mittee to  Secure  Justice  for  Morton  Sobell.*' 
"Contributor  to  radical  Liberation." 
"On  the  advisory  committee  of  Congress  of 
Racial  Equality.** 

"On  the  national  committee  of  sponsors  of 

the  American  Freedom  of  Residence  Fund.** 

"Launched  a  drive  to  double  the  voting 

strength  of  Negroes  In  the  South  before  the 

1964  Presidential  election." 

Participant  In  the  conference  sponsored 
by  the  Alabama  Christian  Movement  for 
Human  Rights,  Student  Nonviolent  Coor- 
dinating Committee,  and  Southern  Confer- 
ence Educational  Fund.  The  conference  was 
on  "The  Deep  South:  Ways  and  Means  to 
Integration"  in  Birmingham  on  April  13-14, 
1962." 

"Slated  to  be  principal  speaker  at  the  an- 
nual reception  of  the  New  York  Friends  of 


the  Southern  Conference  Educational  Fund 
to  be  held  In  the  Biltmore  Hotel  in  New  York 
City,  2/8/63.*' 

"Member  of  the  Committee  to  Secure  Jus- 
tice for  Morton  Sobell  according  to  a  leaflet 
of  February,  1963. 

"Spoke  for  the  New  York  Friends  of  the 
Southern  Conference  Educational  Fund. 
Guests  were  invited  to  make  reservations 
through  William  Howard  Mellsh,  identified 
by  Louis  Budenz  as  a  Communist.*^ 

"Sponsor  of  Highlander  Center,  1625  River- 
side, Knoxville,  Tennessee,  the  newly  formed 
group  out  of  Highlander  Folk  School  .♦' 

"Photograph  of  King  allegedly  attending 
the  Highlander  Folk  School  Is  printed  in  the 
Augusta  Courier.  7/8/63.  In  ansewr  to  a 
question  from  Lawrence  Spivak  on  "Meet  the 
Press,"  King  said  he  was  'there'  (Highlander 
Folk  School)  'only  an  hour'  and  that  he 
'made  a  45  minute  speech.'  The  program 
appeared  on  T.V.  on  March  28,  1965. 

"Spoke  at  Cobo  HaU  along  with  Detroit 
Mayor  Cavanagh  and  Walter  Reuther.  It  was 
the  end  of  the  'Walk  to  Freedom'  program, 
June  23,  sponsored  by  the  Detroit  Council  of 
Human  Relations.* 

"Endorsed  a  Cobo  Hall  meeting  in  Detroit 
on  November  8-10,  1963,  headed  by  Rev.  C.  L. 
Franklin  who  led  the  Detroit  June  23  Free- 
dom Walk.  At  this  meeting  Negro  leaders 
from  15  Northern  cities  planned  to  establish 
a   Northern   Negro   Leadership   Conference.** 

"The  Justice  Department  furnished  a  rent- 
ed car  to  transport  King  in  Alabama.*^ 

"Contributing  author  to  Renewal  magazine 
published  by  exploratory  program  In  Journal- 
ism of  the  Chicago  City  Missionary  Society .«* 

"Contributor  for  Liberation." 

"Conducts  workshops  In  nonviolent  demon- 
strations. Said  the  workshops  had  two  goals: 
instruction  in  methods  of  nonviolent  action 
and  speedup   in   voter  registration.*" 

"In  Oakland,  California,  a  mass  rally  ad- 
dressed by  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  drew 
17,000  participants.** 

"Endorsed  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  said 
Goldwaterlsm  must  be  defeated." 

"Was  a  special  student  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Harvard.** 

"Participated  in  Selma  March." 
"Aid  Received  from  Religious  Sources 

'The  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church  of 
America  sent  a  gift  of  money  and  commenda- 
tion to  the  Southern  Leadership  Conference 
beaded  by  Martin  Luther  King.** 

"Aid  Received  from  Secular  Sources 

"Speakers  at  rallies  in  support  of  King  and 
bis  activities  were  Dr.  Herbert  Aptheker 
(member  of  the  National  Committee  of  the 
Communist  Party  In  the  U.S.A.) ,  Mrs.  Alva 
Buxenbaum  (National  Chairman  of  the  Pro- 
gressive Youth  Organization) ,  and  Elizabeth 
Gurley  Flynn  (late  secretary  of  the  Commu- 
nist party)  .»• 

"Ous  Hall,  general  secretary  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party,  U.S.A.,  and  Benjamin  Davis,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Communist  Party,  U.SA.,  pro- 
tested the  arrest  of  King  In  wires  to  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower.'" 

"King's  attorneys  charged  in  the  Georgia 
state  court  of  appeals  that  King's  constitu- 
tional rights  were  violated  when  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  a  four-month  prison  term  for  vio- 
lating probation  in  a  traffic  case.** 

"A  rally  was  held  imder  the  auspices  of  the 
'Emergency  Committee  to  Support  Birming- 
ham' to  back  King  and  his  efforts  In  Birm- 
ingham. The  princlpai  speaker  was  Rev.  F^ed 
Shuttlesworth.  Other  speakers  were  James 
Parmer  and  the  late  Malcolm  X." 

"Sammy  Davis,  Jr.,  gave  $20,000  to  King." 

"Was  backed  by  a  S50  contribution  from 
the  Wisconsin  Democrats  for  'human  rights 
campaign.'  «* 

"A  photograph  shows  King  and  three  of- 
ficers of  the  Soutbem  Conference  Education- 
al Fund,  all  3  Identified  Communists,  to- 
gether. A  check  was  made  payable  to  King 
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panonally  »nd  depoalUd  by  him  In  bla 
Soothem  Conference  Bducatlon*!  Fund." 

"King  received  MO.OOO  In  eaab  and  pledgea 
tor  UM  In  the  Southern  Chrlatlan  L««der- 
•hlp  Conferecce  by  the  New  York  Centnl 
Labor  Council." 

"T7nlon  Boas  Hoffa  preaented  King  with  a 
•30.000  check  and  said  that  the  donation 
"waa  authorized  by  the  international  execu- 
tlT*  board  and  we  have  no  Intention  of 
changing  our  position.' •• 

"Announcement*  made  by  King 
"Asked  President  Elsenhower  to  end  what 
King  called  a  reign  of  terror  In  Montgomery, 
Alabama.'  His  charges  were  dismissed  by  the 
city's  police  commissioner  as  the  rantlngs 
of   a  rabble-rousing   agitator.'  <■ 

"  'I  was  Immediately  Influenced  by  the  so- 
cial gospel  .  .  Christ  furnished  the  spirit 
and  motivation  while  Oandhl  furnished  the 
method  .  .  .  The  choice  today  Is  no  longer 
between  violence  and  nonviolence.  It  Is  either 
nonviolence  or  nonexistence  ...  I  have  tried 
to  embrace  a  realistic  pacifism.'  He  pays 
glowing  tribute  to  Walter  Rauscbenbusch 
and  Oandhl  as  Influencing  him  the  most.** 
"Announced  at  a  news  conference  In  New 
York  City  8/10/60  that  he  and  Asa  Philip 
Randolpkrplanned  to  use  at  least  8.000  plckeu 
at  both  Democratic  and  OOP  national  con- 
▼enUons  as  a  protest  against  segregation." 
"  'Addressing  Preedom  Porum  In  Schenec- 
tady, New  York,  last  week,  said  he  favors  ad- 
mission of  Peoples  China  to  the  United  Na- 
tions.' " 

"Spoke  In  Los  Angeles  to  'spur  voter  regis- 
tration.'* 

"Was  critical  of  the  P.B.I..  especially  In 
Albany.  QeorgU.'* 

"In  a  sermon  delivered  November  15.  In 
New  York  City  King  Is  quoted  as  saying  that 
reports  of  alleged  Southern  outrages  against 
Negroes  flled  with  the  PB.I.  'produced  no 
action.' " 

"Called  on  President  Kennedy  to  sign  an 
executive    order    to    outlaw    segregation." 

"Made  a  statement  'we  are  through  with 
gradualism  ...  we  want  our  freedom 
now.'  ^ 

"J.  Edg[ar  Hoover  told  a  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  that  communists  are  In- 
flltraUng  the  Civil  Rights  movement.  King 
said  that  that  statement  was  a  smear  and 
that  Hoover  has  allowed  himself  to  aid  and 
abet  the  fallacious  claim  of  Southern  racists 
and  extreme  right  wing  elements.'  '• 

"After  receiving  the  American  Baptist  Con- 
vention's first  annual  Edwin  T.  Dahlberg 
Peace  award.  King,  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Baptist  Convention  said.  'Nothing  could 
be  more  tragic,  than  for  the  clvU  rights  move- 
ment to  become  "all  Negro"  '  '• 

"Spoke  at  a  civil  rights  rally  In  Chicago  on 
June  21.  1964.  Urged  continuance  of  dem- 
onstration, boycotts,  rent  strikes,  and  other 
means  of  protest. •• 

"Was  among  those  who  issued  a  statement 
urging  Negroes  and  their  friends  to  Impose 
a  moratorium  on  marches,  mass  picketing, 
and  other  mass  demonstrations,  untU  after 
the  presidential  election.  The  statement 
urged  friends  of  civil  rights  to  concentrate 
on  voter  registration,  enforcement  of  the 
dvU  rights  laws,  and  other  appropriate  forms 
of  poUtlcal  activity.  The  statement  declared 
that  'racism'  had  been  Injected  Into  the  cam- 
paign by  the  Ooldwater  forces." 

"Wanted  the  Democrats  to  endorse  a  10- 
year  tSO  billion  bin  of  rights'  program  to  aid 
the  9.000,000  poverty-stricken  American  fam- 
Ules." 

"In  his  July- August  Newsletter.  King  Im- 
plied that  antl-Semltlam  may  have  been  a 
factor  In  racial  outbursts  In  New  York  City 
and  Rochester  ™ 

"Declared  Barry  Ooldwater  was  a  man  In- 
different to  civil  rights,  peace  and  poverty." 
"Supports  C.O.P.O.  and  said  that  It  was 
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'one  of  the  most  creative  instruments  In  the 
olvll  rights  movement.** 

"Callsd  for  a  grand  alliance  of  American 
Intellectuals,  liberals,  labor  union  and  reUg- 
lou*  leaders  to  fight  the  batUes  m  the  dvll 
rights  struggle.  Said  the  next  final  step  In  the 
fight  for  dvll  rlghu  would  be  for  the  move- 
ment 'to  work  In  the  field  of  political  action 
and  reform.'" 

"Advocated  Communist  China's  mamber- 
ship  In  the  United  Nations.  Said  It  wotild 
help  toward  disarmament  efforts." 

"Called  for  a  withdrawal  of  all  troops  and 
mercenaries  from  the  Congo." 

"Complained  to  President  Johnson  that 
many  federal  Judges  abuse  and  misuse'  their 
power.  He  told  Johnson  that  It  was  Important 
that  large  numbers  of  Negroes  be  assigned 
top  Jobs  In  local  levels  of  the  President's  anti- 
poverty  program.  He  and  his  staff  arrived  In 
Washington  In  the  prlwte  airplane  of  Oov. 
Nelson  A.  Rockefeller.* 

"Johnson.  Humphrey.  Kataenbaoh  and 
King  conferred  on  voter  registration.  He 
asked  the  Justice  department  to  seek  an  In- 
junction against  the  prosecution  of  more 
than  3,000  Negroes  arrested  In  Selma." 

"Said.  "I  would  strengthen  a  channel  that 
Is  already  In  exutence.  the  United  Nations 
...  I  would  work  to  bring  about  universal 
disarmament  and  set  up  a  world  police  force 
through  the  United  Nations  ...  I  would 
also  consider  some  form  of  world  govern- 
ment. As  we  grow  and  come  to  see  the  one- 
hsss  of  mankind  and  the  geographical  one- 
ness of  the  world,  made  possible  by  man's 
sdentiflc  and  technological  ingenuity,  more 
and  more  we  are  going  to  have  to  try  to  see 
our  oneness  in  terms  of  brotherhood.  This 
does  not  mean  that  everyone  has  to  agree 
at  every  point.  There  oan  be  a  world  govern- 
ment where  dlvvrslty  exists,  and  this  would 
lessen  many  tensions  that  we  face  today; 
and  It  would  also  enable  everybody  to  un- 
derstand that  wo  are  clothed  In  a  single 
garment  of  destiny,  and  whatever  affects  one 
nation  directly  in  the  world.  Indirectly  af- 
fects all.'" 

"Avtographa  King  hat  made 
"Signer  of  statement  calling  for  suspension 
of  nuclear- weapons   tests  sponsored  by   the 
National    Committee    for    a    Sane    Nuclear 
Policy." 

"Signer  of  Church  Peace  Mission  statement 
caUlng  for  cancellation  of  nuclear-weapons 
tests." 

"Signer  of  open  letter  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives opposing  the  Oommlttee  on 
Un-American  Activities  sponsored  by  the 
Southern  Conference  Educational  Fund." 

"Signer  of  Manifesto  of  Southern  Negro 
Leaders  against  Passage  of  New  Sedition 
Laws  by  the  States." 

"Signer  of  a  full  page  advertisement  sup- 
porting President  Elsenhower's  Invitation  to 
Khrushchev  and  Appeasement  Line  with 
Respect  to  the  U.S.SJI." 

"Signer  of  statement  of  Negro  Leaders 
against  proposed  new  sedition  laws  spon- 
sored by  the  Southern  Conference  Educa- 
tional Fund." 

"Signer  of  paid  full  page  advertisement  In 
the  New  York  Times,  2/8/60,  sponsored  by 
the  National  Committee  for  a  Sane  Nuclear 
Policy  favoring  ban  on  further  U.S.  atomic 
testing. 

'"Signer  of  advertisement  sponsored  by  the 
National  Committee  for  a  Sane  Nuclear  Pol- 
icy— 'Agenda  for  Oeneva'  end  all  nuclear 
Tests — Total  Disarmament.** 

"Signer  of  telegram  to  President  Elsen- 
hower sponsored  by  the  Southern  Conference 
Educational  Fund."  Advertisement  was  titled 
'Must  Southern  Negroes  Turn  to  the  U.N.?' 
"His  name  appeared  on  a  leaflet  adver- 
tising a  mass  meeting  In  Washington,  D.C. 
on  November  1»-21.  1980  for  the  National 
Appeal  for  Preedom  for  Morton  Sobell. 

"Signed  paid  advertisement  In  the  Wash- 
ington Pott,  7/31/68,   demanding   that  the 


House  Conmilttee  on  Un-Amsrlcan  Activities 
'stay  out  of  the  South.' " 

"Signer  of  petition  to  the  87th  Congress  to 
abolish  the  House  Commlttae  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities." 

"Signer  of  clemency  petition  sponsored  by 
the  Southern  Conference  Educational  Fund 
to  President  Kennedy  on  behalf  of  Carl 
Braden." 

"Signer  of  petition  for  clemency  for  Carl 
Braden — also  denounced  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  and  the  Sen- 
ate Internal  Security  Subcommittee." 

"Signer  of  letter  to  President  Kennedy 
sponsored  by  the  National  Committee  for  a 
Sane  Nuclear  Policy  to  ask  that  the  United 
States  remain  steadfast  in  Its  determination 
to  succeed  In  test  ban  negotiations.'" 

"'Initiator  of  petition  to  President  Kennedy 
asking  clemency  for  Carl  Braden,  convicted 
field  secretary  of  the  Southern  Conference 
Educational  Fund.*" 

"Signer  of  a  statement  sponsored  by  the 
National  Committee  for  a  Sane  Nuclear  Pol- 
icy to  guide  the  United  States  In  confer- 
ence negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  on 
the  future  of  Oermany  and  West  Berlin."* 
"Initiating  signer  of  petition  sponsored  by 
the  Southern  Conference  Educational  Fund 
to  the  President  for  Clemency  for  Carl 
Braden.'" 

"His  name  appeared  on  a  press  release  of 
November  1981  of  the  National  Clemency 
Appeal  on  behalf  of  Frank  Wilkinson  and 
Carl  Braden. 

"Signer  of  charge  that  'HUAO  (sic) 
threatens  national  secxirlty' — the  appeal  was 
addressed  to  the  Hotise  of  Representatives 
from  an  Ad  Hoc  Committee.'" 

"One  of  5fi0  prominent  Amerlcatu  who 
signed  a  petition  to  President  Kennedy  to 
pardon  Junius  Scales.*" 

"Signer  of  plea  on  behalf  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  leader  of  North  Carolina  convicted 
under  the  'membership  clause*  of  the  Smith 
Act,  Junius  Scales,  to  pardon  him.'" 

"Signer  of  statement  opposing  reeimiption 
of  nucleftr  tests  sponsored  by  the  National 
Oommlttee  tat  a  Sane  Nuclear  Policy.'" 

"Signer  of  an  appeal  to  desist  from  testing 
while  negotiating  with  the  Soviet  Union  for 
disarmament  agreements — Clergyman's  Mes- 
sage to  the  President  Opposing  Resumption 
of  Atmospheric  Nuclear  Tests.'" 

"Signed  a  letter  asking  clerics  to  deliver 
sermons  and  lectures  on  the  first  Sunday  In 
January  denoundng  both  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  and  the 
Sanate  Internal  Seciurlty  Subcommittee.'" 

"King  sent  a  telegram  to  Jesse  Oray.  Iden- 
tified as  an  organizer  of  the  CJ».  of  Harlem 
which  said:  'You  have  my  absolute  support 
In  your  righteous  and  courageous  effort  to 
expose  the  outrageous  condition  that  Negroes 
confront  as  a  result  of  substandard  housing 
conditions.' 

"Associates  of  Dr.  King 
"At  Morehouse  College  In  Atianta  King 
came  tmder  the  influence  of  the  President  of 
the  College,  Benjamin  E.  Mays,  who  has  an 
extensive  record  of  support  of  communist 
fronts  and  causes."* 

"In  the  Youth  March  for  integrated  schools 
of  Washington,  D.C,  in  1958  Mar  n  Luther 
King  was  co-chairman  of  the  group  along 
with  a  veteran  supporter  of  Communist 
fronts,  A.  PhlUp  Randolph.  Again,  Rev.  King 
made  the  pages  of  the  Communist  Worker 
which  reported:  "Rev.  King  said:  The  Op- 
pressed Always  Marched  for  Freedom.'  On 
May  17,  1959,  the  Worker  devoted  the  entire 
front  page  and  fourteen  colimins  of  print  to 
the  March.  That  King's  Washington  March 
was  aided  and  engineered  by  the  Commu- 
nlsu  Is  attested  to  by  the  Worker.  On  page  15 
they  said:  'Large  nximber  of  the  Left  (Com- 
munist) forces  actively  aided  In  mobilizing 
support  for  the  Youth  March  and  were  in 
vast  audience.' 
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•'Challenge,  offldal  publication  of  the 
Young  People's  SodalUt  League  (11/1/58) 
headlined  the  story  and  pointed  out  that 
the  Bfarchers'  White  House  Student  delega- 
tion leader  and  14  of  the  main  youth  orga- 
nisers were  members  of  the  Young  People's 
Socialist  League. 

"Bayard  Rustln  (a  Joiner  of  Communist 
fronts)  was  secretary  to  King  from  1955  to 
1960  and  helped  to  organize  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference.>" 

"At  the  sixth  annual  confernce  of  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference  In 
Birmingham.  September  25-28,  1962,  Anne 
Braden.  Carl  Braden  and  James  A.  Dom- 
browskl  (Identified  as  Communists)  spoke."* 

"King  met  vcrlth  Ben  Bela  of  Algeria  In  New 
York."* 

"Allegation  Is  made  that  the  American 
Committee  on  Africa  (of  which  King  Is  a 
member  of  the  National  Committee)  spon- 
sored a  tour  of  the  United  States  by  Holden 
Roberto,  an  African  terrorist  of  the  Angola- 
Congo  region. "i* 

"Rev.  John  B.  Thompson,  a  veteran  sup- 
porter of  communist  fronts,  introduced  Myles 
Horton,  director  of  Highlander  Research 
and  Education  Center,  as  the  "grandfather" 
of  Martin  Luther  King  explaining  that  King 
has  stated  he  owed  his  entering  the  civil 
rights  movement  to  Rosa  Parks,  a  Highland- 
er alumna."> 

"Has  accepted  and  Is  almost  certainly  still 
accepting  communist  collaboration  and 
even  cotnmunlst  advice.^" 

"Urged  the  Bradens  to  become  perma- 
nenUy  associated  with  the  Southern  Chris- 
tian Leadership  Conference  according  to  a 
letter  dated  October  7.  1959,  to  Anne  Braden 
In  which  King  also  thanks  Carl  Braden  for 
his  participation  in  a  meeting."^ 

"King  was  advised  to  have  Hunter  Pitts 
ODall  dismissed  from  his  organization  be- 
cause he  was  an  Identified  communist. 
Either  he  failed  to  do  so  or  later  rehired  him 
because  Just  over  a  year  ago  Ol^ell  was 
again  on  King's  payroll  as  director  of  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference 
office  In  New  York  City."" 

"Bayard  Rustln  Introduced  Martin 
Luther  King  to  Kwame  Nknunah,  commu- 
nist dictator  of  Ohana."* 

"Arrests  of  Dr.  King 

"Sentenced  to  four  months  Imprisonment 
for  parole  violations — Atianta,  Georgia,  pic- 
ture and  story.'* 

"Vowed  to  be  arrested  for  committing  an 
act  of  civil  disobedience  to  dramatize  the 
integration  campaign.  That  was  his  14th  ar- 
rest. He  was  charged  with  trespassing.  In- 
tent to  breach  the  peace  and  conspiracy.'** 

"Arrested  for  not  having  a  permit  to  pa- 
rade m  Selma,  Alabama.  This  one  was  his 
first  since  he  won  the  Nobel  peace  prize  In 
November  and  apparenUy  was  part  of  a  plan 
prepared  ...  by  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conf  erence.*** 

"Awards  for  Dr.  King 

"In  Timet  magazine  In  1956  he  was  se- 
lected as  one  of  the  "outstanding  personal- 
ities of  1968." 

"Received  the  Bplngam  Medal  at  the 
NAACP  Convention  In  Detroit  In  June,  1967. 

"Received  the  l»57  Sodal  Justice  Award 
given  by  the  Religion  and  Labor  Founda- 
tlon.>»» 

"Received  an  award  from  Local  6  of  the 
Hotel  and  Restaurant  Union  after  member- 
ship poll  'overwhelmingly  voted  him  the 
Amerlctm  who  made  the  greatest  contribu- 
tion In  the  past  year  to  the  Improvement  of 
race  relations.'  *** 

"Recipient  of  the  St.  Francis  Peace  Medal, 
the  first  Catholic  reward  he  received."* 

"Was  given  the  North  American  Voice  of 
Patlma  award,  also  the  Third  order  of  St- 
Francis.*** 

"Named  Man  of  the  Year  by  Time  maga- 
zine.'" 
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"Received  an  honorary  doctor's  degree  from 
Yale  University."* 

"Two  papers,  published  In  Oslo,  one  of 
them  a  church  paper,  urged  that  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  be  awarded  the  1984  Nobel 
peace  prize.  Earlier,  In  February  1964  eight 
members  of  the  Swedish  parliament  nomi- 
nated Dr.  King  as  candidate  to  receive  this 
award.  The  Christian  Century  endorsed  Dr. 
King  for  this  award.*** 

"Wav  awarded  the  Nobel  peace  prize.  He 
'has  consistently  asserted  the  principle  of 
nonviolence'  the  Oslo  Nobel  Institute  said 
In  Its  statement  announdng  the  award.*" 

"Awarded  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Prize  by 
the  Catholic  Interracial  Council  In  Chicago.*** 

"To  be  honored  at  a  dinner  sponsored  by 
the  National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews.*** 

"Accounts  Dr.  King  has  made  of  the  civil 
rights  movement 

"Article,  'The  Negro  Revolution  In  1964' 
published  In  the  Southern  Christian  Leader- 
ship Conference  Newsletter,  January  1984, 
page  7. 

"Wrote  'Why  We  Can't  Walt'  reviewed  In 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  8/28/64. 

"Author  of  'Strength  to  Love'  published 
by  Harper  and  Bow.*^ 

"Author  of  'Stride  Toward  Preedom:  The 
Montgomery  Story'  published  by  Harper  and 
Row.*** 

"Author  of  -Why  We  Can't  Walt'  published 
by  Harper  and  Row  and  reviewed  In  the  Chris- 
tian Century,  8/19/64.  page  1046. 

"Appraisals  of  Dr.  King 

"  "The  subject  of  real  headshaklng  Is  the 
Rev.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  His  Influence  Is 
very  great.  Yet  he  has  accepted  and  Is  almost 
certainly  still  accepting  oommiinlst  collabo- 
ration said  even  communist  advice.'  **• 

"  'He  Is  nothing  but  a  dastardly  mlsleader, 
and  Is  leading  the  Negroes  In  the  South  down 
the  road  to  bloodshed  and  violence.'  >*■ 

"  'To  rally  the  masses  against  Imperialism 
we  need  also  slogans  that  oorrectiy  express 
the  natiire  of  today's  struggle  for  Negro 
rights  .  .  .  The  right  of  Negroes  to  be  the 
adniilnlstrator  of  Civil  Rights  laws,  Inter- 
preters of  their  provisions  and  enforcers  and 
Judges  of  violations,  must  be  recognized.  One 
of  the  movements  that  developed  and  shook 
the  world  In  the  field  of  Negro  liberation  .  .  . 
Is  the  Martin  Luther  King  Improvement  As- 
sociation. This  movement  inspired  Negroes 
of  other  dties  to  conduct  similar  stniggles. 
So  powerful  was  this  movement,  that  the 
yoong  Martin  Luther  King  emerged  five  years 
ago  from  an  obscure  clergyman  to  promi- 
nence as  an  international  figure.  King,  Aber- 
nathy,  Shuttlesworth  and  other  prominent 
ministers  In  the  South  are  the  most  author- 
ized spokesmen  for  this  movement.' "" 

"King  was  accused  by  President  J.  H.  Jack- 
son of  the  National  Baptist  Convention  at 
tcitn»n«  City,  Missouri,  of  'designing  the  tac- 
tics that  led  to  a  fatal  riot'  and  the  death  of  t 
the  Rev.  A.  O.  Wright  of  Detroit.*** 

"An  editorial  In  the  Oakland  Tribune  of 
10/14/81  entltied,  'A  Foolish  Statement'  In- 
dicated that  King  called  for  recognition  of 
Red  China  by  the  United  States. 

"Editorial  In  the  Christian  Century,  'Last 
Chance  for  White  Alabama?'  Supports  King's 
defiance  of  local  court  orders  to  cease 
demonstrations.'" 

"Advised  by  Billy  Graham  to  'put  the 
brakes  on  a  little  bit'  In  Birmingham  demon- 
strations. Graham  was  criticized  for  his  ad- 
vice by  the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation.*" 

"Commended  by  the  American  Baptist 
Assembly.*** 

"Of  King  the  late  Manning  Johnson,  former 
negro  communist,  and  later  a  U.S.  Govern- 
ment witness,  said: 

"  'Rev.  King  Is  doing  the  negroes  consider- 
able harm.  Rev.  King  has  none  of  the  qviall- 
flcations,  nor  the  wisdom  to  give  leadership 
to  the  negroes  of  the  South  In  this  period. 
He  has  at  the  present  time  organized  masses 
of  negroes,  and  he  has  got  them  worked  up  to 


a  frenzy  to  the  extent  that  they  are  willing 
to  follow  him  although  he  la  misleading 
them.'  *" 

"Two  very  favorable  letters  suggest  that 
Martin  Luther  King's  'letter  from  a  Bir- 
mingham Jail'  should  be  placed  on  the  same 
level  as  Holy  Scripture.'" 

"Strom  Thurmond  read  Into  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  statement  giving  much  data 
on  King  on  August  13,  1983. 

"  "Two  American  Negro  agitators  were  re- 
cently arrested  In  Birmingham,  Alabama. 
Their  names  are  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.,  and  Rev.  Ralph  D.  Abemathy.  These  two 
men  are  expert  professional  riot-makers. 
They  have  been  In  contact  with  advisers  In 
direct  links  with  the  Soviet  Secret  Service 
and  extremist  African  groups  operating  from 
Europe.'  **« 

"Was  denied  the  right  to  speak  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  In  1962.** 

"At  the  176th  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Ohurch  In  the  \JSJi.., 
spring  of  1984,  the  Presbytery  of  West  Ten- 
nessee made  an  overture  to  the  effect  that 
the  church  'refrain  from  Inviting  Rev.  Mar- 
tin Luther  King,  Jr.,  and  any  and  all  others 
who  share  his  persuasion  to  disregard  and 
violate  constitutional  laws,  to  speak  at  Its 
sessions.'  No  action  was  taken  on  the 
overture.*** 

"Gus  Hall  stated  that  the  Communist 
Party  leaders  In  the  United  States  'consult 
with  and  advise  top  Negro  leaders  In  their 
Civil  Rights  campaigns  .  .  .  Members  of  the 
Communist  Party  are  very  active  In  all  the 
Neg^o  organizations  engaged  In  the  ClvU 
Rights  struggle.'  *" 

"In  a  survey  which  was  conducted  by  the 
New  York  Times,  and  In  which  190  New  York 
Negroes  were  Interviewed,  three  out  of  four  ~ 
said  that,  of  all  their  leaders  King  was  doing 
the  most  for  Negroes.  Results  of  the  survey 
were  released  on  July  27, 1964.*** 

"J.  Edgar  Hoover  called  King  'the  most 
notorious  liar  In  the  Country'  and  never  re- 
tracted that  statement.*** 

"After  King  spoke  at  the  Southern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary  In  May,  1981,  three 
churches  In  Alabama  voted  to  wlthold  funds 
from  the  seminary  .*•• 

"Former  president  Harry  Truman  called  Dr. 
King  'a  troublemaker.'  *•* 

"Thomas  J.  Dodd,  (D.  Conn.)  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  King's  civil  rights  activity  In  the 
past,  spoke  against  him. 

"Negro  Bishop  C.  Fain  Kyle  Issued  a  news 
release  In  which  he  charged  King  as  'dlrectiy 
or  Indlrectiy  responsible  for  the  chaos, 
anarchy.  Insurrection  and  rebellion  brought 
about  through  demonstrations  and  rioting 
throughout  the  United  States  in  recent 
years,  months  and  weeks  and  days.'  He  sug- 
gested that  King  be  'shorn  of  his  power  and 
Imprisoned  for  his  criminal  acts  and  deedB 
for  defying  the  courts  of  the  land.'  "  **» 

"rrXMS  FBOM  VARIOTTB  NEWSPAPERS  ON   MARTIN 
LUTHZK    KINO 

"1  Called  for  Federal  laws  to  ban  discrimi- 
natory hiring  practices  by  state  and  local 
courts  and  law-enforcement  agencies,  to  es- 
tablish uniform  Jury-selection  procedures, 
and  to  make  It  a  Federal  crime  to  kill  a  civil 
rights  worker. 

"Also  said  that  he  would  continue  to  speak 
out  'as  an  individual  and  as  a  minister' 
against  the  war  In  Vietnam.  (New  York 
Times.  November  11, 1965.) 

"2.  Called  the  Vietnam  war  'bad  for  our  na- 
tion and  the  world,'  and  suggested  that  those 
opposed  to  It  be  permitted  to  substitute  civil 
rights  activity  for  military  service.  (Chicago 
Tribune.  January  13. 1968.) 

"3.  Conferred  with  Archbishop  John  P. 
Cody,  head  of  the  Catholic  Roman  Catholic 
Archdiocese  on  racial  problems  In  Chicago. 
(Chicago  Tribune,  February  4.  1966.) 

"4.  Police  boosted  their  protection  of  King 
after  a  telephoned  death  threat,  which  came 
shortly  before  King  spoke  In  a  church  and  at- 
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tacked  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education  for 
Ita  decision  to  buUd  a  new  high  school  In 
the  Kenwood  district.  (Chicago  Dally  News, 
February  4.  \9M.) 

"6.  Urged  residents  of  the  East  Oarfleld 
Park  district  of  Chicago  to  be  'dissatisfied' 
until  Improvements  are  made  in  housing,  em- 
ployment, and  educational  facilities.  (Chi- 
cago Tribune,  February  6.  1966.) 

"6.  Was  scheduled  to  speak  at  the  nilnols 
Wesley  an  campus  at  Bloomtngton,  nUnols. 
(Chicago  Dally  News,  February  9,  19M.) 

"7.  Threatened  to  lead  economic  boycotts 
against  local  Industries  which  refuse  to  hire 
negroes  for  'bigger  and  better  Jobs.'  (Chicago 
Tribune,  February  13.  1966.) 

"8.  Editorial  noted  that  King  Is  shifting 
part  of  his  emphasis  from  slums  to  job  dis- 
crimination. Editorial  also  demonstrates  that 
negroes  are  better  off  economically  than  King 
would  have  us  believe.  (Chicago  Tribune, 
February  15. 1966.) 

"9.  Told  labor  leaders  that  his  civil  rights 
movement  In  Chicago  will  emulate  labor's 
techniques  and  seek  Its  financial  support. 
(Chicago  Tribune.  February  17.  1966.) 

"10.  Received  pledges  of  $30,000  to  $35,000 
as  a  starter  after  he  asked  labor  unions  for 
financial  support.  (New  York  Times,  Febru- 
aril7,l|46.) 

"11.  urged  people  to  Join  his  proposed 
'union  against  sliuna.'  (Chicago  Tribune, 
February  18,  1966.) 

"13.  Said  that  he  will  meet  Muslim  leader 
Elijah  Muhammad  In  Chicago.  (Chicago  Dally 
News.  February  18, 1966.) 

"13.  Said  that  his  campaign  to  get  'bigger 
and  better'  jobs  for  negroes  would  begin  with 
bread,  milk,  soup,  and  soft  drink  companies. 
(Chicago  Tribune,  February  19,  1966.) 

"14.  Said  that  he  backs  dissident  teachers 
and  parents  who  seek  the  ouster  of  the  ]>rln- 
cipal  of  Jenner  Elementary  School  in  Chi- 
cago.   (Chicago  Tribune.  February  33,  1966.) 

"15  Met  for  the  first  Ume  with  Elijah 
Muhammad,  leader  of  the  Black  Muslims. 
(Chicago  Daily  News.  February  34,  1966.) 

"16.  Three  civil  rights  organizations  led  by 
King  'assumed  trusteeship.'  without  court 
authority,  of  a  building  in  a  slum  on  Chi- 
cago's west  side.  (Chicago  Tribune,  February 
24.1966.) 

"17.  Editorial  criticized  King  and  three  civil 
rights  organizations  with  which  he  Is  asso- 
ciated for  assuming  trusteeship'  over  a 
building.  (Chicago  Tribune.  February  35. 
1966.) 

"18.  The  action  of  King  and  the  West  Side 
Federation  In  assuming  what  they  called 
'trusteeship'  of  an  apartment  building  was 
blasted  as  Illegal  by  judges,  lawyers,  and  real 
estate  officials  (Chicago  Tribune.  February 
as.  1966:  New  York  'Hmes.  February  36,  1966.) 

"19.  Erwln  A.  Salk.  a  Chicago  mortgage 
banker,  alleged  that  King's  takeover  of  a 
building  may  be  justified.  (Chicago  Dally 
News.  February  36,   1966.) 

"20  King  was  sued  In  Circuit  Court  by  the 
owner  of  a  building  which  was  taken  over  by 
him  and  three  organizations  of  King's  fol- 
lowers In  a  self-proclaimed  trusteeship.' 
( New  York  "Hmes.  March  5.  1966. ) 

"21.  A  top  aide  of  King  said  he  'welcomed' 
a  Circuit  Court  suit  challenging  King's  take- 
over of  an  apartment.  The  aide  said  that  the 
civil  rights  groups  which  took  over  the 
building  'welcomed'  the  suit,  because  it 
would  enable  the  court  'to  speak  of  the  right 
of  citizens  and  tenants  to  take  emergency 
action  such  as  we  took.'  (Chicago  Dally  News, 
March  5.  1966.) 

"33.  Sided  with  the  Rev.  William  H.  OuBay 
In  urging  priests  to  organize  Into  a  union 
'In  order  to  protect  their  human  rights."  Rev. 
DuBay  has  been  suspended  by  James  Francis 
Cardinal  Mclntyre  of  Los  Angeles  for  irrev- 
erence and  disobedience.'  (Chicago  Tribune, 
March  6.  1966.) 

"33.  The  Chicago  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred condemned  Klng"8  method  of  assuming 


"trusteeship'  of  a  building.  (Chicago  Tribune, 
March  8,  1966.) 

"34.  A  newspaper  Item  Indicated  that  tick- 
ets for  King's  'Freedom  Festival"  are  almost 
sold  out.  (Chicago  Dally  News,  March  8, 
1966.) 

"35.  An  editorial  criticized  King's  Illegal 
procedures.  (Chicago  Tribune,  March  8, 
1966.) 

"36.  Will  speak  to  Southern  Methodist 
University  students  and  faculty.  He  will  also 
speak  at  the  International  Convention  of 
Christian  Churches,  where  he  will  participate 
In  a  three-man  panel  which  will  discuss  the 
role  of  the  church  in  relation  to  dvil  rights. 
(Dallas  Morning  News.  March  13,  1966.) 

"37.  Made  the  following  statement:  'When 
It  Is  appropriate,  we  will  encourage  sit-ins, 
stand-ins,  rent  strikes,  boycotts,  picket  lines, 
marches,  civil  disobedience  and  any  form  of 
protest  and  demonstrations  that  are  nonvio- 
lently  conceived  and  executed.'  (Chicago 
Sun-Times,  March  13,  1966.) 

""28.  Urged  negroes  to  'come  forth  out  of 
your  slum  shock.'  He  described  "slum  shock' 
as  the  condition  of  persons  who  do  little  or 
nothing  to  end  slum  conditions.  (Chicago 
Tribune.   March   13,   1966.) 

"39.  Chicago  Alderman  Charles  Chew  Jr. 
urged  King  not  to  attend  a  special  confer- 
ence of  local  religious  leaders  called  by  Mayor 
Richard  J.  Daley.  (Chicago  Dally  News,  March 
16,  1966.) 

'"30.  Turned  down  an  invitation  to  meet 
Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley  on  the  groimd  that 
previous  commitments  would  prevent  him 
from  attending  the  meeting.  (Chicago  Trib- 
ime,  March  17.  1966.) 

"31.  Article  states  that  relations  between 
King  and  Mayor  Daley  are  officially  cordial, 
but  that  a  state  of  undeclared  war  exists 
between  many  of  their  key  supporters.  (New 
York  Times,  March  34,  1966.) 

'"33.  The  East  Garfield  Park  Community 
Organization,  a  key  organization  in  King's 
anti-slum  campaign,  subjected  two  West 
Side  landlords  to  a  three-hour  grilling  and 
gave  them  10  days  to  produce  building  per- 
mits for  repair  of  ten  of  their  buildings. 
(Chicago  Dally  News.  March  34.  1966.) 

"33.  Stated  that  he  was  not  leading  any 
campaign  against  \fayor  Daley  of  Chicago. 
(Chicago  Tribune.  March  36.  1966.) 

"'34.  Told  an  audience  in  Paris.  France  that 
In  Chicago  41%  of  the  bousing  for  Negroes 
Is  considered  substandard  (Chicago  Tribune. 
March  39.  1966  ) 

"35.  King  and  singer  Harry  Belafonte  were 
honored  as  heroes  in  Sweden.  (Chicago  Trib- 
une, April  3,  1966:  also  article,  Miami,  Flor- 
ida newspaper,  undated.) 

"36.  Has  been  given  a  public  service  award 
by  the  Sidney  Hlllman  Foundation  of  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America, 
(AFL-CIO).  (Chicago  Tribune,  April  6,  1966.) 

"37.  King  and  his  agents  were  enjoined 
from  entering  or  collecting  rents  from  a 
building  which  he  had  previously  taken  over 
In  what  he  called  a  'supralegal'  move.  They 
were  also  ordered  to  submit  an  accounting 
In  20  days  of  any  rents  collected.  (New  York 
Times.  April  6,  1966:  Chicago  Tribune.  April 
6,  1966.) 

"38.  King  stated  that  he  would  fight  a 
court  order  ending  his  'trusteeship'  of  a 
building  In  Chicago.  (Chicago  Daily  News, 
April  8.  1966:  Chicago  Tribune.  April  7.  1966.) 

"39.  Editorial  praised  the  decision  of  a  Cir- 
cuit Court  judge  who  enjoined  King  from 
confiscating  a  building  on  Chicago's  west 
side.  (Chicago  Tribune.  April  7,  1966.) 

"40.  On  arriving  In  Bdaml,  Florida,  King 
stated  that  his  staff  researchers  had  found 
'hostility  and  alienation'  and  that  'these 
could  manifest  themselves  here  as  they  have 
In  all  other  urban  ghettos  through  misguided 
violence  and  rtotlng  '  ( New  York  Times,  April 
13,  1966.) 

"41.  The  court-appointed  receiver  for  a 
building   previously   seized   by  King  stated 


that  King  should  educate  tenants  In  clean- 
liness rather  than  seize  slum  buildings.  The 
receiver  reversed  his  previous  decision  to  ask 
for  demolition  of  the  building  after  he  found 
It  In  better  condition  than  he  expected. 
(Chicago  Tribune,  April  13,  1966.) 

"43.  Article  By  Arthur  Krock  blames  the 
preachment  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  that 
Individuals  have  a  right  to  select  the  laws 
they  will  obey  on  their  judgment  of  which 
is  or  is  not  Just  and  discriminatory'  as  one 
of  several  causes  for  a  riot  of  negro  Juveniles 
which  began  at  a  Maryland  amusement  park 
and  erupted  onto  the  streets  of  Washington, 
DC.  (New  York  Times.  April  14,  1966.) 

"43.  Ernest  R.  Rather,  president  of  the 
Chicago  Conunlttee  of  One  Hundred,  charged 
that  King  is  hurting  negro  property  owners 
by  distorting  census  flgiu'es  of  negroes  living 
In  substandard  housing.  Mr.  Rather  charged 
that  King's  figure  of  41  to  46%  is  false,  and 
that  census  statistics,  as  interpreted  by  de- 
I>artment  of  urban  renewal  officials,  show 
that  less  than  20%  of  non- whites  now  live 
In  substandard  housing  in  Chicago.  (Chicago 
Tribune,  April  18,  1966.) 

"44.  Was  scheduled  to  address  a  pep  rally 
In  support  of  a  boycott  of  Jenner  Elemen- 
tary School  In  Chicago.  (Chicago  Daily  News, 
April  30,  1966.) 

"46.  Chauncey  Eskrldge  Is  an  attorney  who 
la  representing  King  In  an  appeal  of  a  court 
order  barring  King  from  interfering  in  the 
operations  of  a  building  in  Chicago  which  he 
(King)  took  over  two  months  previously. 
Eskrldge  Is  himself  owner  of  a  building  and 
he  was  one  of  the  landlords  subpenaed  by 
the  Illinois  Commission  on  Low  Income 
Housing.  He  claims  that  the  violations  in 
the  building  he  owns  were  subsequently  cor- 
rected. (Chicago  Tribune,  April  34,  1966.) 

"46.  Urged  negroes  to  vote  as  a  bloc  In  the 
Democratic  primary  in  Alabama.  (New  York 
Times,  April  30,  1966.) 

"47.  Disassociated  himself  from  a  "Black 
Nationalist'  stand  taken  by  the  new  chair- 
man of  the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating 
Committee.  (New  York  Times,  May  38,  1966.) 

"48.  King  stated  that  he  sees  a  'long,  hot 
sununer  of  sustained,  nonviolent  action  pro- 
grams' for  Chicago.  Stated  that  there  will  be 
marches,  sit-ins,  and  even  tent-ins  in  the 
suburbs  and  at  real  estate  firms  to  protest 
housing  segregation.  (Chicago  Dally  News, 
May  28,  1966.) 

"49.  Called  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
spend  $100,000,000,000  in  tlie  next  10  years 
to  obtain  equal  rights  for  negroes.  Also  called 
for  a  halt  to  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam and  said  that  we  should  make  clear 
a  willingness  to  negotiate  with  the  Vietcong 
on  ending  the  war.  Also  called  for  the  ad- 
mission of  Red  China  to  the  U.N.  and  diplo- 
matic recognition  of  that  country  by  the 
U.S.   (Chicago  Tribune,  May  30,   1966.) 

"50.  Likened  the  civil  rights  movement  in 
the  United  states  to  the  recent  uprising  by 
Buddist  monks  In  Vietnam.  (Chicago  Trib- 
une, June  1,  1966.) 

"51.  Made  a  list  of  50  demands  on  the  city 
of  Chicago,  including  fair  employment  prac- 
tices, a  guaranteed  annual  income  for  every- 
one, the  scattering  of  negroes  throughout  the 
city,  the  Eettlng  up  of  10  new  towns,  each 
with  30%  negro  population,  and  the  Increase 
of  welfare  payments  by  10%.  (Chicago  Daily 
News,  June    11,    1966.) 

"'52.  To  receive  a  9100.000  check  for  his 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference 
from  the  Martin  Lurther  King  fund  in 
Sweden.  (Chicago  Tribune,  July  2,  1966.) 

"  ( All  items  in  this  report  are  stated  as  they 
appeared  In  the  newspaper  sources  as  given.) " 
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"*  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation  booklet; 
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•'"  Christian  Century,  8/13/84,  page  1012. 

"»  Christian  Century,  8/28/64,  pages  1061-2. 

""  Lo«  Angeles  Times.  9/14.'64. 

""  Chicago  Tribune.  9/19/64. 

"«  UP  release,  10/15/64. 

••^ChrUtian  Century.  11/18/64.  page  1422. 

"«•  Presbyterian  Journal,  4/38/66. 

""Fellowship  of  Reconciliation  booklet: 
Martin  Luther  King  and  the  Montgomery 
Story  (no  date) . 

""  Official  program,  8/20  to  9/2/67. 

"■Letterhead,  1968. 

""  News  and  Views,  8/58,  page  2. 

"'National  Republic,  11/68,  back  cover. 

""War  Resistors  League  News  for  March- 
AprU  1959. 

""  Announcement  of  meeting,  9/20/69. 

""Leaflet  dated  2/60  and  4/61. 

""  Atlanta  Journal.  3/10/60. 

"» New  York  Times.  4/4/60. 

"»  Letterheads  dated  9/24/58  and  6/17/60. 

""Worker  11/27/60,  page  2,  also.  National 
Guardian,  11/28/60. 

"«>  Leaflet.  3/28/61. 

"**  Fellowship.  11/1/61. 

""Idem. 

"xSobell  Committee  newspaper,  11/61, 
page  4. 

""Letterhead,  1961. 

""Letterhead,  1961. 

""  Progre»»it)e.  1/62,  advertisement. 

"«  Charlotte  Observer,  4/6/62. 

""  National  Guardian,  4/30/62,  page  6. 

"«  Letter  mailed  on  1  /8/63  by  the  Southern 
Conference  Eklucational  Fund. 

"<«Toe«<n,  2/13/63.  page  2.     _ 

"«  Letterhead,  6/15/63. 

"-Christian  Century.  9/11/63,  page  1112. 

"-'Worfcer,  11/10/63. 

""Chicago  Tribune,  11/16/63  and  Chicago 
Daily  News.  11/9  63. 

"t' Christian  Century,  11/27/63,  page  1482. 

"«  Liberation  masthead,  1/64. 

"»  St.  Petersburg  Times,  4/20/64. 

""Christian  Century,  8/12/64,  page   1021. 

""  Chicago  Tribune.  10/12/64. 

"•»  Who's  Who  in  America,  Vol.  31,  1960-61, 
page  1590. 

""  Chicago  Tribune,  3/31/65. 

""  Christianity  Today,  7/5/63,  page  33. 

""  Worker.  5/14/68. 

"'"  Worker.  10/30/60. 

"«"  Chicago  Tribune,  2/9/61. 

'"»»  Worker.  5/14/68. 

"""Committee  on  Christian  Laymen,  Prog- 
ress Report.  6/63. 

"«  Chicago  Tribune.  6/5/63. 

""Louisiana  Joint  Legislative  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  11/19/63,  Report 
#4.  pp.  100-101. 

"*>  Chicago-Tnbune.  3/31/66. 

"**  Atlanta  Times.  4/1/66. 

""  Atlanta  Joumal.  3/10/60. 

""Christian  Century,  4/16/30. 

"•'  New  York  Times,  6/10/60. 

""  Worker.  10/22/61.  page  8, 

""  Los  Angeles  Times,  6/16/62. 

""New  York  Times.  11/19/62. 

""  People's  World,  11/24/62,  front  page. 

'"» Chicago  Tribune,  5/28/63. 

""  Christianity  Today.  8/2/63.  page  47. 

""  Daily  Worker.  5/5/64. 

"'•  Chrisnan  Century.  6/3/63,  pages  724-5. 

"'•  Christian  Century,  7/8/64.  page  894. 

""  Christian  Century,  8/12/64,  page  1005. 

"™  Chicago  Daily  News,  8/20/64. 

"■^  Christian  Century,  9/30/64,  page  1196. 

""  Chicago  Tribune,  10/30/64. 

""  Stamford.  Conn,  ildvocafe,  12/1/64. 

"•»  Chicago  Tribune.  12/10/64. 


""  Chicago  Tribune.  12/7/64. 

"»•  Chicago  Tribune.  12/4/64. 

"»  Chicago  Tribune,  12/19/64. 

"«  Chicago  Tribune.  2/10/65. 

""  Redbook.  magazine,  1/65. 

""Notion,  2/22/58,  pages  162-163:  New 
York  Times.  8/13/59,  page  17. 

""*  Press  release,  12/2/67;  and  press  release, 
4/21/58. 

"••  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald,  7/ 
31/58.  page  B8. 

""  Prbss  release.  6/12/59. 

"M  New  York  Times,  9/17/59. 

""  Southern  Patriot,  9/59,  page  4. 

""  Washington,  D.C.  Post,  3/13/60. 

"»  New  York  Times.  3/30/60. 

""National  Committee  To  Abolish  the 
HOUA  booklet,  1960. 

"•'  Washington,  D.C,  Post,  1/2/61.  two 
page  advertisement. 

""  New  York  Post,  5/2/61,  page  1. 

"*>  Worker,  5/14/61,  page  12;  National 
Guardian,  5/16/61,  page  3. 

"•"  New  York  Times.  5/26/61. 

"101  Southern  Patriot,  6/61,  page  4;  and  let- 
ter soliciting  signer  of  petition,  6/61. 

■•i<B  New  York  Times,  7/20/61,  page  13;  and 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  7/20/61,  page  13. 
(full  page  advertisement) . 

••103  Petition,  9/19/61. 

"<«  New  York  Times,  2/22/62,  page  17  (ad- 
vertisement ) . 

••!05  Petition,  4/3/62. 

""*•  Press  release,  4/5/62. 

"iwNeu)  York  Times.  4/10/62;  page  31;  and 
New  York  Times,  4/16/62,  page  30  (advertise- 
ment) . 

"'o^New  York  Times,  4/19/62,  page  29  (ad- 
vertisement) . 

"I*  Tocsin,  1/14/62,  page  1. 

""""Thirteen  for  Christ"  by  John  Howard 
Griffin,  pp.  33-34. 

""1  Congressional  Record,  vol.  110,  pt.  8, 
p.  10186. 

"lu  Louisiana  Joint  Legislative  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities,  11/19/63,  Report 
#4,  pp.  100-101. 

""»  The  Register.  10/21/62. 

""*  American  Committee  on  Africa  (leaflet; 
Tenth  Annual  Report) 

"'»  rocsM,  1/22/64,  page  3. 

""•  ConsrresstonaZ  Record,  vol,  110,  pt.  8, 
p.  10186. 

"'"  Tocsin,  5/25/64,  page  4. 

""'Atlanta  Times.  11/26/64. 

""»  (American  Friends  Service  Committee — 
flyer-undated) 

">^'New  York  Times.  10/26/60. 

""^Chicago   Tribune.  6/12/64. 

""« Chicago  Tribune.  2/2/66. 

"iM  Program  of  luncheon,  April  24, 1957. 

""•Daily  Worker,  5/28/57,  page  3. 

"i»  Stamford  Advocate.  11/63.  ^ 

"'»  Times-Picayune,  11/10/63. 

"•"Associated  Press  release  (no  date.) 

"•-■"•JVetc  York  Times.  6/16/64. 

"^Christian  Century.  8/12/64,  page  1006. 

"^^  Chicago  Daily  News.  10/14/64. 

"">  Chicago  Daily  News.  10/26/64. 

""'Atlanta  Times.  1/21/65. 

""»  Christian  Century,  8/19/64,  page  1045. 

"1"  Idem. 

""=  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Joseph  Alsop. 
column  ( no  date. ) 

"I"  Louisiana  Legislative  Committee  hear- 
ings. Part  II,  March  6-9,  1957,  pages  203-208. 

"in  From  the  Communist  Party  docimient, 
'Draft  Resolution,'  10/25/59,  by  Pettis  Perry — 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
Appendix  to  Hearings  dated  6/10/60,  Part  4, 
pages  2338-2349. 

"""News  Interview  in  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri, 9/9/61.  reported  in  the  New  York 
rimes.  9/11/61. 

"'"  Christian  Century,  6/1/63,  page  574. 

"•«  Ecumenical  Press  Service,  5/10/63,  page 
1. 

"'"  Ecumenical  Press  Service,  5/31/63,  page 
2. 


"1"  Louisiana  Joint  Legislative  Report  on 
Un-American  Activities.  Subversion  in  Ra- 
cial Unrest,  Part  n,  page  203. 

"  1"  Christian  Century.  8/7/63.  page  986. 

"  1"  Intelligence  Digest  and  Weekly  Revieto 
of  England,  5/63. 

" '« Christian  Century,  Jan.-June,  1964, 
page  501. 

"  i«  Christianity   Today,  6/19/64,   page  30. 

"  "'  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat,   1/12/64. 

",n»  ChrUtian  Century,  8/12/64,  page  1006. 

"^-Chicago  Tribune,  11/19/64. 

"  «»  Christian  Century.  11/20/64,  page  1431. 

"  "'  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  4/13/65. 

"  "•  Bishop  Kyle's  news  release  (\indated) ." 


VIOLENCE  COMMISSION  SHOULD 
STUDY  EVENTS  IN  BERKELEY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempwre.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  ttie  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Cohelan)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  events  in 
Berkeley,  Calif.,  over  the  past  2  weeks 
have  sickened  the  entire  country. 

There  has  been  needless  violence  and 
over-reaction  on  all  sides.  There  have 
been  exaggerated  and  inflammatory 
statements.  And  there  have  been  nearly 
2  full  weeks  of  confrontation  and  ten- 
sion on  the  campus  and  streets  of 
Berkeley. 

At  this  moment  it  is  not  so  important 
to  fix  the  blame  for  the  events  which  have 
transpired  as  it  is  to  find  a  solution  which 
will  provide  for  the  return  of  an  environ- 
ment suitable  to  rational  dialogue  and 
inquiry. 

But  in  the  longer  run,  public  con- 
fidence can  be  maintained  only  if  a  full 
and  impartial  investigation  and  report  of 
the  e^ttnts^JMrrt  be  produced.  Then  it  will 
be  posslbieto  learn  from  psust  mistakes 
how  to  avoid  similar  or  even  more  xiolent 
occurrences  in  the  future. 

Last  week  I  wrote  to  Dr.  Milton  Eisen- 
hower, Chairman  of  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Causes  and  Prevention  of 
Violence,  again  asking  that  his  respected 
Commission  review  the  events  of  these 
last  2  weeks  in  Berkeley.  I  have  in  my 
letter  attempted  to  inform  Dr.  Eisen- 
hower of  the  incidents  repoi-ted  since  I 
had  first  asked  him  for  an  investigation. 

I  believe  this  letter  may  be  of  interest 
to  the  readers  of  the  Record,  and  I  ask 
that  it  be  included  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

The  events  in  Berkeley  can  serve  to 
teach  us  all  a  lesson  if  only  we  will  in- 
quire. I  most  urgently  request  the  help  of 
the  Violence  Commission  in  making  the 
facts  available. 

Congress  op  the  UNTrED  States, 
HOTTSE  OP  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C,  May  28,  1969. 
Dr.  Milton  Eisenhower, 
Chairman.  National  Commission  on  Causes 
and  Prevention  of  Violence.  Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear  Dr.  EIisenhower:  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  expand  on  my  telegram 
of  May  21  requesting  your  distinguished 
commission  to  Initiate  an  Investigation  into 
the  Berkeley  disorders  of  this  month. 

My  great  concern  after  carefully  reviewing 
the  events  of  the  past  13  days  Is  that  we 
are  witnessing  in  our  community  a  marked 
escalation  of  violence  in  student-police  con- 
frontations which  may  well  establish  an 
alarming  precedent  for  future  disorders 
both  here  and  elsewhere  around  the  country. 
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W«  in  tiM  Bay  Atm  bmTc  long  wll 
the  growing  antmoalty  and  hoatlUty,  iMdlng 
In   recent   tlmM  to  open   violent  oonfron- 

tatlona. 

In  the  iMt  Mveral  yean,  we  have  seen 
the  Bay  Area  become  a  crucible  for  student 
and  demonstrator  tactics  and  police  re- 
sponse. The  mood  and  the  tactlca  of  both 
aides  In  confrontations  around  the  country 
frequently  have  their  roots  in  earlier  Inci- 
dents here. 

The  level  of  violence  In  these  confronta- 
tions continues  to  rlae  steadily  and  we  were 
all  appalled  at  the  heights  to  which  It  rose  In 
the  Chicago  convention  disorders  which  your 
organization  so  carefully  and  objectively  ex- 
amined with  significant  impact  on  both 
■Ides. 

Student  disorders  began  with  sit-ins,  then 
gave  way  to  the  physical  occupation  of  Uni- 
versity buildings  and  finally  to  street  clashes. 
Police  response  has  ranged  upward  from  the 
simple  patrol  of  rallies  to  club-swlnglng 
mass  arrests  and  now  to  the  use  of  firearms 
as  a  means  of  crowd  dispersal. 

In  my  Judgment,  and  now  In  the  Judgment 
of  many  of  my  fellow  cltlzena,  a  most  sertous 
new  level  of  violence  has  been  reached  with 
the  present  disorders  in  Berkeley. 

If  I  may.  I  would  like  to  outline  some  of 
the  more  significant  incidents  of  the  past 
3  weeka.  None  of  these  has  yet  been  subject 
to  the  scrutiny  of  a  formal  Investigation  so 
that  we  have  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
facts.  The  news  media  reports,  however,  are 
generally  In  agreement  over  what  has  tran- 
spired In  oxir  community. 

On  May  15,  apparently  In  response  to  a 
flurry  of  rock  throwing  and  other  incldenu. 
law  enforcement  ofllcers  opened  fire  on  a  main 
boulevard    In    Berkeley   with   shotguns. 

One  young  man,  James  Rector,  positioned 
on  the  roof  top  of  a  theatre  overlooking  the 
street  scene  was  fatally  wounded  by  a  shot- 
gun blast  The  County  Pathologist,  Dr.  Alan 
McNle,  attributed  Rector's  death  after  a  post 
mortem  examlnaQon  "to  shock  and  hemcv- 
rhage  due  to  mvUtlple  gunshot  wounds.  .  .  ." 

Three  pellets  were  removed  from  his  body 
and  are  being  examined  by  ballistics  experts 
for  an  accurate  determination  of  their  type. 
Preliminary  and  reliable  reports  from  law 
enforcement  and  medical  officers,  however 
Indicate  the  pellets  were  approximately  V4" 
In  diameter,  about  .30  calibre  size,  and  "con- 
sistent with  double  aught  buckshot." 

Physicians  at  Herrlck  Memorial  Hospital 
who  treated  several  dozen  wounded,  includ- 
ing two  newspaper  reporters,  have  reported 
In  the  news  media  that  at  least  four  other 
persons  were  hit  with  pellets  of  the  same 
general  description. 

Alameda  Coiinty  Sheriff  Frank  Madlgan 
whose  officers  were  armed  with  shotguns  and 
are  generally  believed  responsible  for  the 
shooting,  said  the  men  were  Issued  only 
"blrdahot,"  the  size  of  BB's.  He  noted,  how- 
ever, that  double  aught  buckshot  shells  are 
part  of  the  ammunition  normally  carried 
by  the  officers. 

Two  photographs  so  far  printed  In  local 
newspapers  deprfct  at  least  two  of  tbe  shoot- 
ing Incidents. 

One  photograph  shows  an  officer  sighting 
along  his  shotgun  barrel  at  the  back  of  a 
man  fleeing  down  a  street  nearly  2  car  lengths 
away.  The  photographer,  Emmlt  Wallace.  26. 
a  student,  told  the  San  Pranctsco  Chronicle 
that  he  snapped  the  photograph  a  split  sec- 
ond before  the  officer  fired  and  hit  the  man. 

The  Dally  Callfornlan,  student  newspaper 
on  the  Berkeley  campus,  has  printed  a  photo- 
graph which  reF>ortedly  shows  an  officer  on 
Telegraph  Avenue  firing  up  onto  the  roof- 
top, hitting  James  Rector. 

There  hsts  been  widespread  emd  repeated 
use  of  teargas  and  "pepper  fog,"  frequently 
under  questionable  circumstances.  There  have 
been  several  reports  from  teachers  at  McKln- 
ley  and  Whlttler  Elementary  Schools  that 
teargas  was  used  near  their  schools  without 
apparent  regard  for  the  effect  on  young  stu- 
dents in  class  at  the  time.  On  may  18  after  t^e 
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arrlTal  of  over  a.OOO  National  Ouardsmen  In 
the  area  someone  in  a  commanding  position 
authorised  a  NaUonal  Ouard  helicopter  to 
make  a  gas-spraying  run  across  the  Univer- 
sity's Sproul  Plaza. 

Authorities  reported  that  the  decision  to 
use  the  helicopter  was  made  under  the  clear 
and  present  threat  of  a  large,  menacing 
crowd  which  has  been  warned  a  few  minutes 
earlier  that  gas  would  be  dropped  If  It  did 
not  disperse. 

A  number  of  news  lAedla  representatives 
on  the  scene,  however,  questioned  strongly 
that  there  was  any  threat  of  any  significance 
and  also  reported  that  the  people  in  the  area 
where  completely  ringed  by  NaUonal  Ouard 
troops  and  were  unable  to  escape.  Addition- 
ally, some  even  questioned  that  such  etn  order 
to  disperse  was  Issued  or  at  least  that  If  so  It 
was  unable  to  be  heard  In  many  areas  of  the 
Plaza.  The  gas  from  the  helicopter  attacks 
spread  widely  over  the  area  Including  private 
residences,  local  business,  and  even  Cowell 
Memorial  Hospital. 

On  May  33  nearly  500  persons  were  arrested 
during  a  demonstration  and  transported  by 
bus  to  the  Alameda  County  RebablllUtlon 
Center  at  Santa  Rita  for  detention.  Among 
the  group  was  Mr.  Tim  Plnley,  a  reporter 
for  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  who  wrote  a 
lengthy  account  of  the  treatment  of  the  pris- 
oners by  jail  deputies. 

Mr.  Flnley's  report,  supported  by  state- 
ments  from  many  individuals  also  arrested. 
Indicated  that  prisoners  were  verbally  and 
physically  harassed  by  deputies,  forced  to  lie 
down  on  an  asphalt  lot  for  several  hours  and 
only  allowed  to  turn  their  heads  once  every 
half  hour,  and  were  in  custody  for  nearly 
14  hours  without  food. 

Additionally,  many  persons  reportedly  were 
refused  access  to  toilet  facilities  for  several 
hours,  and  were  needlessly  and  repeatedly 
awakened  throughout  the  night  by  guards 
whose  apparent  Intent  was  harassment  for  Its 
own  sake. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  more  vivid  Incidents 
which  have  taken  place  In  Berkeley  in  the 
last  3  weeks.  I  am  sure  that  a  thorough  In- 
vestigation would  probably  uncover  many 
many  more. 

As  this  letter  Is  being  written,  Berkeley  Is 
facing  the  distinct  possibility  of  another 
mass  confrontation  on  Memorial  Day,  not 
less  than  48  hoxirs  away. 

There  has  been  a  statewide  call  by  leaders 
of  the  "People's  Park"  movement  for  young 
people  to  come  to  Berkeley  and  join  In  a 
mass  rally  and  march,  possibly  culminating 
In  the  physical  removal  of  the  park  fence, 
which  has  become  a  symbol  of  the  conflict. 
At  the  same  time  state  officials  are  saying 
that  they  have  the  fullest  Intentions  of  meet- 
ing any  threat  to  the  community  with  what- 
ever force  they  deem  necessary. 

I  have  the  deepest  concern  for  the  violence 
potential  In  this  confrontation  and  respec- 
fully  submit  and  strongly  believe  that  an 
announcement  of  the  Commission's  Inten- 
tion to  Investigate  the  entire  Berkeley  dis- 
orders could  be  of  slgnlflcant  assistance  In 
cooling  ftaaslons  and  preventing  new 
violence. 

At  the  same  time,  the  terrible  slgnlflcance 
of  what  has  transpired  in  Berkeley  demands 
the  closest  scrutiny  by  a  neutral  organiza- 
tion with  the  eminence  and  acceptance  with 
which  I  feel  the  Commission  Is  held. 

I  would  appreciate  your  earliest  possible 
response  to  this  request. 
Sincerely  yours, 

jKFrSBT   COBMUkM, 

Member  of  CongretB. 


UNDER  SECRETARY  WALKER  SAYS 
ADMINISTRATION  PLANS  TO  DO 
NOTHINO  ABOUT  HIGH  INTEREST 
RATES 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


point  in  the  Rscots  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nixon 
administratl(Mi  has  decided  to  take  a  "do- 
nothing"  attitude  about  holding  down  in- 
terest rates. 

This  morning's  Wall  Street  Journal 
quotes  Dr.  Charls  Walker,  the  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  saying  "the 
Treasury  will  not  take  a  stand  one  way 
or  the  other  on  the  matter"  of  high  inter- 
est rates. 

With  the  country  faced  with  the  high- 
est interest  rates  in  more  than  a  hundred 
years,  this  is  a  shameful  statement  for  a 
high  Government  offlcial  to  utter. 

Dr.  Walker's  attitude  should  dispel  any 
doubt  about  who  is  running  the  Treas- 
UI7  Department.  It  is  obviously  the  bank- 
ers— the  big  bankers. 

Dr.  Walker  is  quoted  as  sasrlng: 

We  believe  in  a  market  approach.  The  mar- 
ket makes  better  decisions  than  a  bureacrac; 
makes. 

In  other  words,  Dr.  Walker  is  saying 
this  administration  is  not  going  to  do  a 
thing  that  the  banks  do  not  want  done. 
They  will  not  even  use  the  powerful 
force  of  moral  suasion  to  hold  down  in- 
terest rates  and  protect  the  public. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  high  public 
oCDclals — such  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Under  Secretary— to 
do  everything  possible  to  hold  down  in- 
terest rates  and  to  urge  the  banking  com- 
munity to  stop  gouging  the  public.  But 
this  administration  now  says  it  will  not 
do  that.  It  will  not  do  its  duty — its  sworn 
duty — ^to  protect  the  public  Interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  these  interest  rates 
climb  once  again,  this  administration, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  his 
underlings,  will  share  the  blame  right 
along  with  the  big  banks.  They  have 
agreed  to  lie  down  and  play  dead  and 
let  the  banks  do  as  they  please  about 
high  interest  rates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Walker's  statement 
of  surrender  to  the  big  banks  was  made 
in  New  York  late  last  week  after  I  had 
sent  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  a 
telegram  asking  that  he  issue  a  public 
statement  demanding  that  the  banks  not 
raise  the  prime  interest  rate.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  place  in  the  Record  a  copy  of 
this  telegram. 

Mat  29,  1969. 
DAvn  M.  KzNNiDT. 

Secretary    ot    the    Treasury,    U.S.    Treasury 
Department,  Waahinffton,  D.C. 

Reports  persist  that  the  large  commercial 
banks  are  planning  still  another  assault  on 
the  American  p>eople  through  an  Increase  In 
the  prime  lending  rate.  As  you  know,  an  In- 
crease In  the  already  usurious  7^4  P«r  cent 
prime  rate  will  send  a  Shockwave  throxigh 
the  entire  economy,  raising  Interest  rates  on 
every  Item. 

As  Secretary  of  the  Treasiiry  you  have  the 
power  to  stop  this  latest  effort  to  Increase 
Interest  rates.  I  urge  you  to  annoxince  today 
that  you  and  the  Nixon  administration  are 
flatly  opposed  to  any  increase  In  the  prime 
rate. 

I  urge  that  you  demand  that  the  commer- 
cial bcmks  refrain  from  any  conspiracy  to 
jack  up  the  rate.  Such  a  statement,  coming 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Tteaeury,  would 
stop  the  Increase. 

Another  Increase  In  the  prime  rate  will  all 
but  halt  an  already  badly  depressed  housing 
market  and  will  raise  the  price  of  goods  to 
minions  of  American  families.  Another  In- 
crease is  totally  unnecessary  and  It  Is  notb- 
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Ing  more  than  an  attempt  by  the  banks  to 
gouge  the  American  public  during  a  critical 
economic  period. 

The  big  commercial  banks  believe  that  this 
administration  Is  more  concerned  about  their 
welfare  than  the  welfare  of  the  American 
people.  They  are  convinced  that  they  can 
raise  the  prime  rate  without  criticism  from 
you  or  the  administration.  You  now  have  the 
power  to  prove  them  wrong  In  this  Instance 
by  coming  down  hard  In  a  public  statement 
opposed  to  a  higher  prime  rate. 

Mr.  Secretary.  I  hope  you  will  use  the 
great  powers  of  your  high  office  to  protect 
the  American  people.  I  hope  sincerely  that 
you  will  choose  the  public  Interest  over  the 
bank  interest. 

Wright  Patman, 
Jf^ber  o/  Congress,  First   District   of 
Texas. 


HIGH   INTEREST  RATES  INCREASE 
THE  COST  OP  LIVING 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcoro  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  Leon 
Keyserling,  former  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  has  been 
a  consistent  battler  against  high  inter- 
est rates. 

Through  the  years,  Mr.  Keyserling, 
one  of  the  Nation's  most  respected  econ- 
omists, has  done  much  to  clear  away 
the  fog  surrounding  monetary  policy  and 
to  set  the  record  straight  about  the  ef- 
fects of  high  interest  rates  on  the 
economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this  year,  Mr. 
Keyserling  addressed  the  Consumer  As- 
sembly of  Greater  New  York,  and  his 
speech  is  one  of  the  best  analyses  of  the 
effect  of  high  interest  rates  on  Inflation 
that  has  ever  been  produced.  Mr.  Key- 
serling plainly  states  that  high  interest 
rates  are  one  of  the  main  factors  in 
causing  inflation. 

Mr.  Keyserling  says: 

The  rising  Interest  rates,  because  people 
have  to  borrow,  are  Just  as  much  an  element 
In  the  cost  of  living  as  the  rising  price  of 
meat,  or  the  rising  price  of  bread,  or  the 
rising  price  of  medical  care,  or  the  rising 
price  of  housing,  of  which  the  Interest  rate 
Is  a  part. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in  the  Recors  the 
text  of  Mr.  Keyserling's  address  as  it 
was  published  in  the  Co-Op  Contact,  a 
publication  of  the  United  Housing 
Foundation. 

PKIC«S — IMTEXKST TAXES — ^AND 

THE    CONSITICER 

(By  Leon  H.  Keyserling) 
My  friends,  I  have  hewd^the  very  excel- 
lent remarks  of  yoiir  public  servant  and  my 
friend,  the  Attorney  General.  Speaking  with- 
in the  scope  of  his  range  of  public  service, 
he  has  talked  about  ways  of  protecting  the 
consumer  against  the  private  crimes  of  In- 
famous people.  I'm  going  to  talk  today  about 
the  public  crimes  of  famous  people;  about 
the  public  as  distinguished  from  the  private 
crimes  In  the  so-called  war  against  Inflation. 
For  although  no  one  Is  more  desirous  than  I 
of  stopping  what  the  consumer  thinks  In- 
flation does  to  blm.  I  have  been  trying  and 
would  like  to  continue  to  try,  with  your  help 
and  understanding,  to  stop  what  Is  done  to 
the  consumer  In  the  name  of  fighting  In- 
flation. 

Broadly  speaking,  while  I  appreciate  the 
Immense  Importance  of  controlling  the  pri- 
vate crimes  of  the  Infamous,  I  think  that  the 


public  crimes  of  the  famous,  insofar  as  they 
bear  upon  prices  and  Income  distribution,  af- 
fect the  consumer  as  much,  and  maybe  even 
more,  than  the  private  aspects  of  the  matter. 

First  of  all,  let's  try  to  get  a  few  matters 
straight.  I  object  not  In  the  slightest  to  con- 
centration upon  the  problem  of  inflation, 
which  I  will  deflne  very  simply  as  rising 
prices,  and  speclflcally  a  rising  cost  of  liv- 
ing. I  object  not  at  all  to  maximum  concen- 
tration upon  that  problem,  so  long  as  it  Is 
not  transmuted  into  a  frenzy  and  a  scare, 
under  the  smokescreen  of  which  the  oon- 
s\imer  is  plundered  In  the  name  of  flghtlng 
inflation. 

Therefore,  and  for  this  reason  only,  even 
at  some  risk  of  being  misunderstood,  I  would 
like  to  bring  a  few  simple  matters  to  your 
attention. 

First,  George  Washington  could  throw  a 
dollar  across  the  Potomac  because  a  dollar 
could  go  further  In  those  days — and  ever 
since  the  price  level,  with  some  periodic  In- 
terruptions, has  been  rising  in  the  United 
States.  The  price  level  rose  more  during  the 
fifty  years  before  1919,  than  during  the  fifty 
years  since.  And.  during  each  ten-year  pe- 
riod within  the  last  flfty  years,  the  average 
annual  Increase  in  prices  has  tended  to  be 
about  the  same,  except  during  the  years  of 
the  Great  Depression,  the  reflation  thereafter 
and  the  aftermath  of  World  War  II.  So  we 
are  not  now  living  In  a  "new  age"  of  inflation. 

Second,  during  the  past  thirty  years,  de- 
spite rising  prices,  the  American  people  have 
enjoyed  higher  standards  of  living,  made 
more  rapid  Increases  In  social  progress,  and 
(with  all  their  faults  which  I  am  ready  to 
concede)  achieved  perhaps  more  Improve- 
ments, not  only  in  the  distribution  of  In- 
come, but  also  in  other  social  gains  and 
civil  rights,  than  any  other  people  In  hu- 
man history  at  any  time.  It  therefore  does 
not  make  sense  to  say  that  a  rising  price  level 
is  our  only  problem;  that  we  should  become 
so  concentrated  upon  dealing  with  that  one 
problem  that  we  forget  about  everything 
else;  and  that  we  should  leave  in  the  bands 
of  those  in  public  positions  who  are  dealing 
with  that  one  problem  the  control  of  the 
destiny  of  everything  else  that  happens  to 
us,  while  our  attention  Is  distracted  by 
their  crocodile  tears  about  what  Inflation 
does  to  the  average  person. 

To  get  dovra  to  brass  tacks,  the  real  con- 
cern of  the  consumer  is  not  what  price  he 
pays,  but  what  his  Income  can  buy.  To  take 
a  simple  illustration:  When  I  was  a  young- 
ster In  South  Carolina,  a  well-paid  cook  got 
six  doUars  a  month.  Now,  that's  not  a  slip 
of  the  tongue,  not  six  dollars  a  week,  six 
dollars  a  month.  Today  the  same  job  pays 
about  a  hundred  dollars  a  month,  which  Is 
not  munlflcent,  but  it's  more  than  sixteen 
times  as  much. 

Meanwhile,  prices  have  come  somewhere 
between  doubling  and  tripling.  So  the  cook 
can  buy  from  about  five  to  six  times  as 
.much;  sleep  in  a  house  Instead  of  a  hut;  eat 
a  varied  diet  rather  than  rice  with  a  lit- 
tle cow  peas  over  It;  ride  on  a  paved  road 
instead  of  a  rutted  sand  road;  possibly  even 
have  a  car;  have  some  years  of  schooling 
though  not  enough,  whUe  In  that  time  she 
had  none;  have  medical  care,  when  at  that 
time  there  was  none  within  reach,  not  even 
a  practical  nurse;  and  perhai>s  may  be  con- 
cerned with  the  problem  of  integration  and 
the  quality  of  the  school,  when  at  that  time, 
in  that  place,  there  were  no  schools  within 
reach  of  blacks  or  whites  or  anybody  else. 

This  Is  merely  an  illustration  of  the  fact 
that  what  raises  the  standard  of  living  of 
particular  people  is  the  Increase  In  the  per 
capita  output  of  the  coimtry,  and  bow  It  Is 
distributed  among  the  people.  If  that  in- 
crease were  at  a  maximum  rate,  and  if  the 
distribution  were  proper.  It  would  not  mat- 
ter what  the  price  level  were. 

So  why  does  It  matter  what  the  price  level 
Is.  and  why  does  It  matter  so  much  what 


the  perpetrators  of  the  public  crimes  do 
about  inflation?  The  reason  Is  this,  and  I 
can  use  as  an  analogy  a  game  of  bridge,  or 
pinochle  or  poker.  I  can't  play  poker,  be- 
cause I  can  never  learn  to  remember  the 
relative  values  of  the  different  combina- 
tions— It's  too  hard  for  me. 

Therefore,  let's  get  back  to  bridge,  but 
it's  all  the  same.  Let's  deal  a  hand  of  cards 
to  four  people,  and  they  have  certain  com- 
binations of  cards,  and  each  of  those  cards 
has  a  certain  purchasing  power  In  taking 
tricks.  The  Queen  has  a  higher  purchasing 
power  than  the  Jack.  Then,  the  tournament 
referee  comes  along  and  says,  "I'm  going  to 
change  the  value  of  the  cards.  I'm  going  to 
reduce  the  purchasing  power  of  each  card. 
All  the  Aces  will  be  worth  Kings,  aU  the 
Queens  will  be  worth  Jacks,  all  the  Tens 
will  be  worth  Nines,  and  so  forth,  and  the 
Twos  will  be  worth  Ones,  and  this  will  ap- 
ply to  each  of  the  four  hands.  In  that  event, 
there's  no  change  In  the  game,  and  all  four 
players  are  right  where  they  were.  None  of 
the  players  Is  any  better  off,  and  none  of 
the  players  Is  any  worse  off.  If  you  changed 
it  the  other  way,  and  raised  all  the  Queens 
to  Kings  and  all  the  Aces  to  Double  Aces, 
and  the  Twos  to  Threes  and  so  forth,  no- 
body would  be  any  better  off  or  any  worse 
off." 

But  suppose  that,  in  the  alternative,  the 
referee  said,  "I'm  going  to  change  the  Queens 
to  Kings  In  some  hands,  and  in  other  hands 
I'm  going  to  change  the  Queens  to  Tens." 
That  would  redistribute  the  purchasing 
power,  and  that  would  make  a  difference. 

This  is  the  real  problem  In  connection 
with  prices.  Either  under  falling  prices, 
stable  prices,  or  rising  prices,  there  may 
result  a  better  or  worse  distribution  of  pur- 
chasing power  or  Income,  and  I  dont  need 
to  tell  this  group  what  a  better  distribution 
Is.  We  still  have  a  very  unsatisfactory  in- 
come distribution  In  the  United  States.  Too 
much  Is  going  to  too  few,  and  not  enough 
to  too  many.  In  terms  of  the  buying  power 
of  their  incomes. 

The  next  important  thing  to  bear  In  mind 
Is  that  rising  prices,  or  inflation,  do  not 
automatically  worsen  Income  distribution.  I 
can  give  you  an  example  of  when  falling 
prices  distributed  the  income  worse.  The  best 
example  would  be  the  Great  Depression. 
Prices  fell  tremendously,  but  who  was  worst 
hurt?  The  people  who  could  least  protect 
themselves,  the  people  who  got  unemployed 
and  had  no  Income,  the  people  who  had 
no  savings,  the  people  who  had  no  resources. 
Many  of  the  people  at  the  top  were  hurt 
considerably,  and  they  were  scared,  but  if 
they  were  well  enough  protected,  they  rode 
It  out  relatively  well. 

So  this  was  an  example  of  falling  prices 
being  damaging,  not  because  the  change  in 
the  price  In  Itself  means  anything,  but  be- 
cause the  falling  prices  In  that  Instance 
redistributed  Income  badly. 

In  contrast,  from  1939,  which  was  the  end 
of  the  Great  Depression  to,  let  us  say  1953, 
partly  during  World  War  II,  and  partly  after 
World  War  II,  prices.  In  the  main.  rose. 
They  rose  very  substantially,  but  we  had 
one  of  the  most  profound  redistributions  of 
Incomes  In  a  favorable  direction  than  we've 
ever  had  In  the  United  States. 

Negroes  had  opportunity  for  Industrial 
employment  which  they  had  never  had  be- 
fore. Women  were  able  to  work  who  had 
never  been  able  to  work  before.  Collective 
bargaining  brought  a  better  distribution  of 
national  Income,  and  so  did  farm  price  sup- 
ports, despite  all  the  invectives  leveled 
against  them,  and  so  did  social  security,  and 
so  did  many  other  things.  In  this  Instance, 
a  rising  price  level  v^as  combined  with  an 
equitable  distributive  program,  which  we 
called  equity  of  sacriflce  during  the  war. 
and  didnt  have  any  particular  name  for 
after  the  war.  The  rising  prices  were  accom- 
panied by  a  great  Improvement  in  the  in- 
comes, both  absolute  and  relative,  of  those 
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lower  down,  and  a  relstlvely  much  mora 
rapid  lncr«M«  In  their  living  standarda  than 
In  the  living  standard*  of  thoee  higher  up. 
Let  ua  upw  aakj  What's  the  trouble  with 
the  current  war  against  Inflation?  The  trou- 
ble with  the  current  war  against  inflation 
la  that.  In  the  name  of  fighting  Inflation, 
and  while  shedding  crocodile  tears  about 
Inflation  and  how  inflation  inflicts  Ita 
crueleat  c\irse  upon  thoee  who  are  unable 
to  protect  themselves,  while  uttering  all 
theae  shibboleths  and  all  these  tear-jerkers, 
the  programs  which  are  adopted  to  flght 
Inflation  are  inflating  the  fat,  starving  the 
lean,  repealing  many  of  the  social  gains  and 
social  thinking  that  we  earlier  achieved,  and 
distributing  income  In  the  wrong  direction 
on  a  larger  scale  than  was  ever  done  before 
by  our  national  public  policies. 

Lest  I  seem  politically  ungenerous,  let  me 
hasten  to  add  that  I  was  talking  about  the 
Elsenhower  Administration,  the  Kennedy 
Administration,  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion, and  perhaps  the  Nixon  Administration. 
The  great  money  manager  In  the  United 
States  (and  I'm  going  to  talk  about  money 
policy  as  prime  examples);  the  great  archi- 
tect of  income  redistribution  In  the  wrong 
directloa.  and  Ive  said  this  many  times, 
1^  Mr.  William  McChesney  Martin  who  served 
aa  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
under  Truman.  Easenhower.  Kennedy,  and 
Johnson,  and  who  foreseeably  will  serve  un- 
der Nixon.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  be- 
Ueves  that  It  Is  always  to  the  great  credit 
of  a  man  that  he  can  serve  all  masters 
equally  well.  Sometimes  It  Is  not. 

There  la  not  much  basic  difference  In  the 
fundamental  economic  and  social  thinking 
of  the  recent  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Mr. 
Henry  Fowler,  and  the  proepecUve  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  David  Kennedy,  or  between  the 
new  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  Mr.  Paul  McCracken.  and  the  re- 
cent Chairmen— Walter  Heller  being  the  best 
known.  I'm  not  saying  this  to  pillory  Indi- 
viduals. I'm  saying  this,  and  It's  an  optimis- 
tic note  In  one  sense,  that  we  have  as  good 
a  chance  to  change  some  of  these  policies 
under  the  cew  Administration  as  under  the 
old,  and  that  what  happens  will  depend  upon 
the  people,  upon  their  understanding  of  the 
Issues,  and  upon  how  vocal  they  are. 

We  organize  people  Into  groups  such  as 
this  and  others.  In  order  that  they  may  know 
what  it's  all  about,  but  unfortunately  they 
have  been  so  brainwashed  that  they  do  not 
yet  know. 

Now,  let's  get  down  to  the  speclflc  policies. 
I  refer  to  the  money  policy.  Since  1962.  we 
have,  with  very  slight  Interruptions,  experi- 
enced a  staggering  Increase  In  interest 
•**«• — tight  money  and  rising  Interest  rates. 
All  of  us  have  been  told,  and  most  of  us  be- 
lieve, that  this  is  the  prime  weapon  In  the 
war  against  Inflation. 

How  can  this  be  so?  Inflation  Is  a  rise  In 
the  cost  of  living.  In  what  you  pay  for  what 
you  get.  More  than  half  the  people  In  the 
United  States  spend  more  money  per  year 
than  they  earn  after  taxes.  In  other  words, 
they  are  net  borrowers,  and  they  borrow  very 
heavily,  relative  to  their  Incomes.  They  bor- 
row to  rent  or  to  own  a  home,  because  even 
rent  payments  cover  capital  costs.  They  bor- 
row to  buy  a  car  to  go  to  work.  They  borrow 
to  send  the  wife  to  the  hospital  when  there's 
a  long  Illness.  They  borrow  to  send  a  child  to 
college.  They  borrow  for  the  refrigerator  or 
the  television  set.  They're  borrowing  all  of 
the  time. 

Furthermore,  they're  borrowing  because 
they  have  to  borrow,  and  that  shows  the  dif- 
ference between  the  private  crimes  and  the 
public  crimes.  It  Is  all  very  well,  and  I  fa- 
vored the  bill,  to  reveal  to  consumers  what 
Interest  they're  paying,  and  also  to  reveal  to 
them,  as  friend  Colston  Warne  Is  helping  so 
much  to  do,  the  relative  values  of  the  goods 
they  buy.  But  In  the  final  analysis,  how  far 
does  It  go  to  reveal  how  much  the  loan  U 


costing  them.  If  they  have  to  pay  the  high 
Interest  anyway  because  they  haven't  got 
the  money  and  because  that's  what  the  rate 
U7  It  helps  with  some,  but  It's  not  the  main 
problem. 

The  rising  interest  rates,  because  people 
have  to  borrow,  are  Just  as  much  an  element 
In  the  coat  of  living  aa  the  rising  price  of 
meat,  or  the  rising  price  of  bread,  or  the 
rising  price  of  medical  care,  or  the  rising 
price  of  housing,  of  which  the  Interest  rate 
Is  a  part.  Yet,  we  are  told  that  theae  rising 
Interest  rates  help  to  flght  Inflation. 

During  the  past  seventeen  years  or  so,  be- 
cause excessive  Interest  costs  have  been  In- 
creasing year  by  year,  160  bllUon  doUara  has 
been  transferred  out  of  the  pockets  of  those 
who  borrow  money,  and  Into  the  pockets  of 
theae  who  lend  the  American  people  back 
their  own  savings.  About  9  billion  a  year  has 
been  transferred  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
yotmg  couples  getting  married  and  renting 
houses.  In  this  year  alone,,17  to  26  billion 
dollars  will  be  transferred  dfut  of  the  pockets 
of  these  young  people  and  into  the  pockets 
of  those  who  do  not  need  Income  supplemen- 
tation In  the  form  of  the  higher  and  higher 
interest  rates  they  receive. 

This  Is  being  done  to  consiimers  through 
national  public  policies.  I  haven't  got  time 
to  prove  It  here  today,  but  this  Is  being  done 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  Its  local 
afflllatea,  in  one  way  or  another.  It  is  being 
done  by  a  national  system,  created  by  law, 
membership  appointed  by  the  President,  liv- 
ing under  theoretical  Congressional  supervi- 
sion. In  addition,  there  are  specific  Interest 
rates,  such  as  the  Interest  rate  on  housing, 
and  the  Interest  rate  on  small  business  loans, 
and  the  Interest  rate  on  farm  loans,  and  the 
Interest  rate  on  college  loans,  which  are  set 
directly  by  the  Congress. 

So  we  now  have  In  operation  a  set  of  na- 
tional policies — I  call  them  national  crimes — 
to  feed  the  fat  and  starve  the  lean  by  this 
Interest  rate  monstrosity. 

To  give  you  one  more  example  of  the  slg- 
mflcance  of  17  to  26  billion  dollars  a  year: 
If  that  amount  of  money,  under  different 
policies  were  used  In  other  ways,  what  could 
It  do?  We're  talking  about  welfare  payments, 
guaranteed  Incomes,  a  minimum-income 
floor  for  people,  and  I'm  for  these  measures. 
I  won't  gto  Into  the  details,  except  to  say  that 
It  Is  not  only  my  estimate,  but  also  the  es- 
timate of  most  economists  who  have  looked 
Into  the  subject,  that  11  to  13  billion  doUars 
a  year  would  be  enough  to  bring  all  of  the 
30  mllUon  people  in  the  umted  SUtea  who 
are  below  the  poverty-Income  celling  as  It 
Is  rather  stingily  deflned,  up  above  the  ceil- 
ing. In  other  words,  about  half  of  the  money 
that  Is  being  transferred  by  rising  Interest 
rates  alone  to  the  wrong  people.  If  trans- 
ferred to  the  right  people,  wou^d  be  the 
quickest  and  shortest  and  most  ckrect  way 
of  getting  rid  of  the  problem  of  po^rty,  and 
I  think  that  has  something  to  do  With  the 
problems  of  consumers. 

Why  are  we  told  that  thU  interest  rate 
crime  Is  desirable?  The  argument  runs  this 
way.  By  lifting  the  Interest  rate,  people  bor- 
row less.  Some  people  can't  borrow,  and  If 
they  can't  borrow  there's  less  economic  ac- 
tivity. If  there's  less  economic  activity, 
there'll  be  less  pressure  on  the  economy,  and 
If  there's  lees  pressure  on  the  economy  there 
won't  be  as  much  Inflation,  "pwrefore,  while 
thl*  remedy  seems  to  be  painful.  It's  really 
helpful.  Thus  runs  the  prevalent  fairy  tale. 
But  let's  get  at  the  truth  of  the  matter. 

Suppose  that,  during  W^ld  W^j!-H:-you 
didn't  have  enough  meat  to  gd~ar5und.  Some 
people  were  saying  that  there  was  a  very 
simple  remedy  for  that.  Let's  Just  let  the 
price  go  up,  and  let  the  price  ration  the 
meat.  The  aflluent  people  will  be  able  to 
continue  to  buy  It,  and  the  poorer  people 
with  the  large  families  won't  buy  It,  and 
they'll  go  back  to  eating  rice  and  beans,  and 
then  the  demand  for  meat  will  be  less  and 


the  price  will  go  down.  What  would  our  re- 
sponse be  to  that  kind  of  argument? 

Yet,  this  Is  Juat  what  the  perpetrators  of 
the  rising  interest  rates  are  saying.  We  will 
raise  the  price  of  money,  and  we  will  try  to 
reduce  the  pressures  on  the  economy  by 
sharing  out  the  people  who  are  most  vulner- 
able, people  about  whom  we  are  shedding 
the  crocodile  tears  won't  get  In  at  all.  Now 
the  proof  that  this  Is  what  they  are  saying  is 
to  be  found  in  their  current  argument  that 
national  policies  should  deliberately  pro- 
mote some  more  unemployment  "to  stop  in- 
flation." Not  too  much  more  unemployment, 
they  say.  Just  enough  of  It. 

Well,  I  haven't  got  time  here  to  go  Into  all 
of  the  reasons  why  this  whole  argument  Is  en- 
tirely erroneous.  There  U.  In  the  main,  no 
positive  connection  between  the  amount  of 
unemployment  and  the  amount  of  price  sta- 
bility. I  can  prove  that  there  frequently  is 
more  Inflation  when  there's  more  unemploy- 
ment, and  so  forth,  but  let's  put  this  aside. 
Let's  suppose  there  were  something  to  their 
arg\unent.  Even  then,  they  would  be  saying 
to  the  man  who  has  a  Job  at  94,000  a  year, 
'you  become  unemployed,  and  you  take  $1,- 
600  a  year  on  relief  or  on  unemployment  in- 
surance, or  $2,000  a  year  to  make  It  simple. 
You  take  a  60%  reduction  In  Income,  and 
then  the  Inflation  won't  be  quite  so  hard  on 
the  people  who  have  nice  Jobs  and  good  pay, 
and  Leon  Keyserllng  won't  have  to  pay  1", 
more  on  the  next  Cadillac  car  that  he  buys, 
or  on  the  next  fur  coat  that  he  buys  for  his 
wife,  because  very  recently  she  hadnt  been 
working  to  support  him.' 

Now  what  kind  of  a  people  are  we,  when  we 
take  the  word  of  those  who  say  to  those 
suffering  from  unemployment,  which  even 
today  Is  terribly  high  among  some  vulnerable 
groups  as  we  all  know;  who  say  to  the  other 
people  whom  they  want  to  make  unemployed; 
who  say  to  the  old  people  for  whom  they 
don't  want  to  spend  more  money  for  pensions 
or  Social  Security  benefits,  although  three- 
quarters  of  them  are  poor:  who  say  to  the 
people  In  the  slums  that  they  don't  want  to 
provide  universal,  prepaid  medical  care,  al- 
though 40%  of  all  consumers  as  we  know 
can't  afford  It  at  costs  within  their  means — 
what  kind  of  people  are  we,  when  we  listen 
to  those  who  say  that  It  would  be  inflationary 
to  use  enough  of  our  vast  national  Income  to 
meet  these  pressing  needs,  but  who  at  the 
same  time  Insist  that  we  should  use  17  to  25 
billion  dollars  a  year  of  our  national  Income 
to  pay  higher  and  higher  Interest  tribute  to 
the  afiSuent  and  rich? 

Some  of  our  other  natural  economic  pol- 
icies. In  recent  years,  have  moved  In  the 
same  direction  of  fee<llng  the  fat  and  starv- 
ing the  lean.  In  1964,  we  undertook  very 
massive  tax  reductions,  and  a  family  with  an 
Income  of  $300,000  a  year  got  a  36%  Increase 
In  disposable  Income,  and  a  family  with  an 
Income  of  $3,000  a  year  got  a  2%  Increase. 
When  I  talked  to  the  New  Frontiers  among 
us.  they  said, — "well,  you  have  to  do  that. 
These  families  at  the  lower  level  pay  so  little 
taxes  that  when  you  reduce  taxes  of  course 
you  can't  reduce  theirs  as  much."  I  said. 
"WeU,  you  don't  start  with  the  Idea  that  the 
object  Is  to  reduce  taxes.  You  start  with  the 
Idea  of  whom  you  want  to  help,  and  If  you 
can't  help  people  by  reducing  taxes,  then 
let's  go  some  way  that  does  help  them,  the 
right  people.  And,  furthermore,  you're  not 
right  anyway,  because.  Instead  of  these  tax 
reductions  beginning  at  the  top.  If  you  had 
Increased  the  exemptions  from  $600  to  $1,800, 
which  you  shoxild  have  done,  this  would  have 
helped  the  middle  Income  families  and  the 
lower  middle  Income  families  and  even  the 
poor  families,  and  we  would  have  been  in- 
flating the  lean  Instead  of  Inflating  the  fat, 
and  this  would  have  been  a  good  kind  of 
Inflation." 

Also,  when  they  decided  upon  those  tax 
reductions  for  the  wrong  p>eople,  they  starved 
the  capacity  of  the   government   to  spend 
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money  for  essential  public  purposes,  which 
the  consumer  needs  most  of  all.  Aid  to  edu- 
cation, aid  to  public  schools,  aid  to  teachers, 
aid  to  the  municipalities  which  are  In  trouble, 
aid  to  take  the  poison  out  of  the  airs  and 
waters,  aid  to  health  services,  and  so  forth 
and  so  on.  So,  they  deliberately  decided  to 
stimulate  the  economy  by  handing  the  money 
out  to  the  people  who  were  stimulated  al- 
ready, and  depriving  themselves  endurlngly 
for  at  least  ten  years  ahead,  and  we're  seeing 
the  results  now,  of  the  tax  revenues  needed 
to  do  the  things  the  consumer  needs.  In 
short,  they  have  squandered  the  money,  both 
in  the  tax  reductions  and  In  the  Interest 
payments  for  the  people  who  dldnt  need  It. 

This  doesn't  even  make  the  economy  per- 
form better.  It  makes  the  economy  perform 
worse,  and  Itll  become  still  more  unstable 
becaiise  of  this  maldistribution  of  Income, 
but  I  haven't  got  time  to  go  into  that. 

Now  finally,  they  imposed  a  tax  surcharge 
of  10%.  You  would  have  thought,  that  since 
the  tax  reductions  fed  the  fat  and  starved 
the  lean,  that  when  they  started  turning 
the  other  way,  they'd  start  to  remedy  some 
of  it.  But  they  slapped  on  a  10%  surcharge. 
Everybody  knows  that  a  10%  tax  Increase 
applied  "equally"  to  families  at  all  levels 
violates  the  whole  American  principle  of  tax- 
ation according  to  ability  to  pay,  and  hurts 
those  most  who  need  help  most. 

We  have  consumers  coming  to  meetings, 
and  I  hope  you  won't  take  this  critically, 
talking  about  all  of  the  little  minutiae  of 
this  and  that  and  the  other  things,  and 
talking  about  a  hundred  different  programs 
to  help  the  consumer,  and  hardly  bothering 
to  really  concern  themselves  very  deeply  with 
these  two  tremendous  things.  If  you  take  the 
tax  policy  and  the  money  policy  together, 
they  are  distributing  today  easily  20  to  25 
billion  dollars  a  year,  away  from  the  kinds 
of  consumers  we're  interested  m,  and  toward 
the  kind  of  people  who  don't  need  it  and 
aren't   entitled   to   It   and   shouldn't   get   It. 

Consumers  Include  everybody:  consumers 
are  citizens,  consumers  belong  to  all  kinds 
of  organizations,  consumers  are  employed 
people,  and  unemployed  people,  and  people 
who  need  health  care,  and  people  who  need 
everything.  I  think  the  large  consumer  move- 
ments have  got  to  Interest  themselves  more 
In  these  large  questions. 

The  war  against  poverty  has  been  thus  far 
a  disappointment.  In  many  respects,  because 
of  this  open-minded  desire  to  cover  the 
waterfront,  has  led  to  a  thousand  different 
kinds  of  poverty  programs,  spawned  by  all  the 
sociologists,  the  do-gooders,  and  street 
corner  philosophers,  done  at  the  local  level  all 
over  the  country.  This  represents  failure  to 
distinguish  between  genuine  democratic 
participation  and  pseudo-partlclpatlon  In 
lieu  of  basic  public  responsibility.  And  what's 
happening  to  the  schools  In  the  City  of  New 
York  is  another  example.  I  want  to  see  our 
public  schools  come  up  to  uniform  high 
standards  for  the  training  of  Americans.  I 
don't  want  to  see  the  schools  of  Mississippi 
and  In  Brownsville  and  In  Yorkville  and  In 
Westchester  County  becoming  more  and 
more  dissimilar,  because  the  parents — and 
the  children  already  In  those  schools  happen 
to  be  so  different.  Should  we  compound  this, 
and  make  them  more  and  more  different  In 
the  name  of  a  spurious  participation? 

In  the  war  against  poverty,  we  should  con- 
centrate on  a  few  big  things.  Jobs,  Income 
guarantees.  Social  Security  Improvements, 
health  and  welfare,  and  housing,  to  develop 
strategic  attack  pointed  at  the  real  basic  ele- 
ments In  the  problem. 

Why  didn't  we?  Because  so  many  are  In- 
terested In  a  dlletante  approach.  I  merely 
use  this  an  an  example  of  the  fact  that  I 
think  the  consumer,  who  is  everybody,  has 
got  to  get  back  to  the  basic  things  that  I 
have  been  talking  about,  and  I'm  not  enam- 
ored of  them  because  I'm  an  economist  or  a 
speclaiut.  These  are  the  big  things.  These 
ue  the  things  that  mean  a  thousand  dollars 


to  the  consxmier  for  every  hundred  dollars 
or  flfty  dollars  that  is  met  by  these  other 
subsidiary  aspects  of  protecting  the  con- 
sumer which  I'm  for  also. 

And.  on  taxes,  when  we  look  at  all  taxes, 
the  sales  taxes,  the  property  taxes,  the  local 
taxes,  the  state  taxes.  Instead  of  Just  the 
Federal  Income  tax,  the  $3,000  a  year  family 
pays  a  larger  portion  of  Its  Income  In  taxes 
than  the  five,  and  the  five  larger  than  the 
ten,  and  the  ten  larger  than  the  twenty,  etc., 
even  not  counting  the  evasions.  We  put 
through  a  big  Federal  program  of  revising 
taxes,  without  even  talking  about  that. 

Now  I  suggest  that  we  start  focusing  upon 
the  two  tremendous  Instruments  of  national 
policy  affecting  the  consumer — the  tax  pol- 
icy and  the  money  policy,  and  we  can  add 
other  things  also.  If  we  get  thoee  straight- 
ened out,  or  even  begin  to  get  them  straight- 
ened out,  or  dissipate  some  of  the  clouds,  or 
call  attention  to  some  of  the  public  crimes, 
we  will  be  making  an  Immense  contribution 
to  the  well-being  of  the  consumer  and  to  the 
well-being  of  the  whole  economy,  and  to  the 
return  of  those  progressive  policies  of  tax- 
ation and  money  policy  which  we  did  follow 
for  many  years,  but  have  certainly  aban- 
doned with  magnanimous  equanimity,  more 
recently,  whether  we  have  had  Republican 
or  Democratic  Administrations. 


had  stockpiled  (bricks)  ammunition  to  vise 
against  the  police." 

Those  aren't  the  exact  words  but  you  can^ 
see  the  attitude.  This  seems  to  be  Just  one 
step  farther  than  Chicago.  It  Is  amazing  bow 
many  things  can  be  put  In  Jail  for — taking 
pictures,  provoking  a  riot  (that  can  cover 
anything) ,  Insulting  a  police  ofllcer,  being  In 
the  wrong  place  at  the  wrong  time,  being  a 
medic.  Once  arrested  no  one  ever  heard  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus.  It's  sort  of  funny  how 
people  get  punished  before  the  trial  (beaten 
or  shot). 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  letter  speaks  for  It- 
self. The  situation  recounted  in  this  let- 
ter is  a  national  tragedy. 


A  STUDENT  LOOKS  AT  BERKELEY 

(Mr.  PHASER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  other 
day  the  mother  of  a  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  in  Berkeley  showed 
me  a  letter  which  her  daughter  had  just 
written  to  her.  This  student  is  a  junior 
and,  her  mother  tells  me,  has  not  been 
politically  involved.  She  wrote  in  part: 

I  take  It  you  aren't  hearing  much  about 
the^tate  of  affairs  at  Berkeley.  Without  going 
Into  the  whole  thing — the  place  Is  as  If  oc- 
cupied by  a  foreign  army.  Two  thousand  na- 
tional guardsmen  are  camping  In  the  Peo- 
ple's Park.  Thirty-eight  people  were  shot. 
One  died — a  spectator — a  freshman.  The 
owner  of  a  movie  theatre  was  blinded.  A  clas- 
sics graduate  student  was  shot  in  the  face 
<*omlng  out  of  the  library.  Those  are  all  I 
know  about  but  some  other  people  are  In 
pretty  bad  shape.  There  Is  a  10  o'clock  cur- 
few. Helicopters  circle  overhead  and  drop  tear 
gas — ^huge  amounts  quite  Indiscriminately. 
Public  gatherings  are  illegal. 's  profes- 
sor was  called  to  see  why  twenty  members  of 

'8  poetry  class  were   meeting  at  her 

house  off  campxis. 's  professor  was  ar- 
rested for  vagrancy  one  night  while  driving 
back  from  a  movie. 

Five  hundred  people  were  arrested  yester- 
day. Some  were  Just  eating  lunch  In  a  nearby 
restaurant.  The  ball  Is  $750-$l.OO0.  Guys  are 

getting  beaten  In  Jail.  A  friend  of "s  was 

walking  down  Shattuck  two  hours  after  a 
demonstration.  Police  grabbed  him,  twisted 
his  arm,  and  broke  It.  Yesterday  two  guys 
were  beaten  up  In  front  of  our  house.  Twenty 
medics  were  arrested.  A  friend  of  a  friend 
who  runs  a  nursery  school  said  parents  are 
calling  up  asking  what  to  do  because  their 

kids  wake  up  screaming  at  night. was 

there  when  the  cops  gassed  the  Junior  high 
school  kids  as  they  came  out  of  school.  The 
local  news  radio  station  was  ordered  off  the 

streets. ,  one  of  the  good  regents,  said 

that  when  parents  wlU  allow  things  like  this 
to  happen  to  their  own  chUdren  there  Is  a 
fascist  state. 

Local  merchants,  citizens,  and  professors 
are  trying  to  do  something  but  all  they  get 
are  answers  from  Reagan  like : 

"The  confrontation  was  a  deliberate 
provocation  by  a  well-organized  group  who 


POOD  VERSUS  BOMBERS 

(Mr.  PHASER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  arti- 
cles on  the  front  page  of  the  May  31 
Washington  Post  help  dramatize  the 
dilemma  facing  our  Nation. 

One  article  spoke  of  the  cost  of  "clos- 
ing the  hunger  gap"  at  a  cost  of  $2.93 
billion.  This  conclusion  was  reached  in 
an  unpublished  Budget  Bureau  study. 
The  study,  according  to  the  Post,  con- 
cludes: 

Every  dollar  spent  on  feeding  ttie  hungry 
poor,  particularly  small  children,  is  returned 
many-fold  In  enhanced  learning  and  earn- 
ing capacity  and  productiveness  later  in  life. 
and  In  avoidance  of  the  social  and  medical 
costs  of  brain  damage,  blindness  and  other 
handicaps  that  can  result  from  malnutrition. 

The  other  article  discussed  the  AMSA, 
an  Air  Force  proposal  for  a  new  ad- 
vanced maimed  supersonic  aircraft.  Its 
total  cost  is  estimated  at  $8  to  $12  billion. 
The  article  went  on  to  say : 

While  Air  Force  leaders  have  publicly  said 
a  new  bomber  Is  "urgent"  other  Pentagon 
strategists  see  AMSA's  main  value  as  a  way 
to  force  Russia  to  spend  billions  on  air  de- 
fense. 

This  type  of  economic  warfare,  though 
little  discussed.  Is  very  real  as  the  United 
States  and  Russia  try  to  keep  each  other  off 
balance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nixon  budget  does 
not  contain  sufficient  funds  to  close  the 
hunger  gap.  The  budget  does  have  room, 
however,  for  $100  million,  added  to  $35 
million  in  carryover  funds,  to  shorten  the 
design  phase  and  start  full-scale  engi- 
neering development  of  AMSA.  Previous 
allocations  have  averaged  about  $20  mil- 
lion yearly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  whether  or 
not  the  Soviet  Union  has  malnourished 
children  as  we  do  in  the  United  States. 
I  do  know  that  it  is  madness  to  build 
a  new  strategic  bomber  fleet  to  force  new 
spending  on  the  Soviet  Union  for  air  de- 
fenses while  we  continue  to  let  hunger 
go  unchecked  at  home.  ^ 


MILITARY  GRANT  AID  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  PTIASER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Friday  I 
wsis  quoted  in  the  Washington  Post  as 
favoring  "killing"  the  military  grant  aid 
program.  Although  I  am  deeply  critical 
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of  this  program,  I  have  not  yet  reached 
the  point  of  wanting  to  end  it  altogether. 
Because  the  reporter  with  whom  I  spoke 
is  very  competent,  the  erroneous  impres- 
sion probably  originated  with  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  want  to  point  out 
why  I  have  been  deeply  concerned  with 
the  military  grant  aid  program.  Perhaps 
its  most  distressing  aspect  Is  the  indis- 
criminate maimer  in  which  the  aid  is 
handed  out.  In  administering  this  pro- 
gram we  give  It  to  authoritarian  rulers 
of  all  kinds — In  the  name  of  freedom.  A 
senior  editor  of  Look  magazine  con- 
cluded recently  after  a  trip  to  Greece 
that  "we  are  spending  around  $40  million 
a  year  of  American  taxpayer's  money  for 
aid  to  a  government  that  rules  by  tor- 
ture." 

Greece  is  the  most  current  example  of 
the  amoral  character  of  the  military 
grant  aid  program.  If  one  looks  at  all  the 
countries  of  Western  Europe  today.  It  Is 
strllclng  that  our  grant  aid  goes  to  na- 
tions ruled  by  dictators.  They  Include 
Spain,  Rrtugal,  and  Greece. 

in  Latin  America  we  continue  to  give 
aid  for  many  years  to  Argentina.  We 
cited  Peru  as  a  prime  example  of  how 
our  military  aid  would  successfully  alter 
the  attitude  of  the  Peruvian  military  to- 
ward democratic  institutions:  look  at  the 
result.  Brazil,  under  virtual  dictatorship, 
has  received  this  aid  for  many  years. 

For  some  Americans  it  Is  enough,  of 
course,  that  these  governments  are  antl- 
Commimist.  I  hope  that  someday  we  will 
have  learned  our  lesson.  Rulers  who  care 
little  about  democracy  will  quickly  make 
their  deals  with  the  Soviet  Union  when 
It  stilts  their  ends.  What  is  more,  totali- 
tarian regimes  rarely  encourage  the  po- 
litical, social,  and  economic  progress 
which  most  nations  badly  need. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  granting  or 
withholding  of  military  aid  alone  will 
have  any  great  impact  on  events  in  these 
countries.  I  do  believe  that  the  United 
States  should  disengage  Itself  from  the 
relationship  created  by  giving  military 
aid  to  dictators  who  hold  democratic 
values  in  contempt,  imprison  their  op- 
position, censor  their  newspapers,  and 
engage  in  various  kinds  of  other  sup- 
pression, including  torture.  Perhaps  if 
our  vital  security  Interests  are  involved 
we  can  Justify  such  a  course,  but  that 
is  seldom  the  case. 

The  United  States  must  be  true  to  its 
|>wn  sense  of  decency  and  morality.  US. 

luence  in  the  past  has  been  aug- 
lented  by  demonstrating  such  decency 

id  morality  In  the  conduct  of  our  af- 
fairs. We  need  to  return  to  that  stand- 
ard. 

Military  grant  aid  has  never  been  care- 
fully scrutinized  by  the  Congress.  Many 
problems  have  beset  that  program:  ex- 
cessive staffing,  personnel  who  embraced 
the  views  of  the  oligarchy  in  the  coun- 
try In  which  they  serve,  and  high-level 
personnel  who  see  in  the  military  aid 
program  a  means  of  achieving  "stabil- 
ity" without  reference  to  the  wishes  of 
the  people  themselves. 

Perhaps  if  military  aUd  programs  are 
not  reformed  and  limited  to  nations 
whose  governments  respect  the  rights  of 
their  people,  the  entire  military  aid  pro- 
gram should  be  killed.  I  would  prefer  to 
see  reforms  and  policy  changes,  because 


such  a  reformed  program  of  military  aid 
would  best  serve  the  interests  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  Illustrate  some  of  the 
examples  I  mentioned  earlier  of  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  our  military  aid  policy,  I  ask 
that  the  following  three  newspaper  arti- 
cles be  reprinted  In  the  Record.  The  one 
on  Argentina  appeared  in  today's 
Washington  Post.  The  other  two.  on 
Greece  and  Brazil,  were  printed  In  the 
New  York  Times  of  Sunday,  June  1. 
VioLsifcs  SKtmna  Iixirsioit  or  Stabiutt 
nf  Abokntina 
( By  John  M.  Oosbko) 
BuBMOs  Aows.  Jim«  1. — Aa  Argentina  counts 
the  casualties  from  last  week's  outburst  of 
▼lolence  and  civil  strife,  It  Is  becoming  clear 
that  one  of  the  chief  victims  Is  the  Image 
of  Prealdent  Juan  Carlos  Onganla  and  his 
government. 

Propelled  Into  the  presidency  by  a  ISSS 
military  coup.  Onganla  has  been  tout«d  by 
his  admirers  as  precisely  the  sort  of  atera, 
paternalistic  leader  needed  to  bring  order 
and  stability  to  this  country  of  23  mlUlon 
people. 

His  aim,  he  announced  on  taking  power 
was  nothing  leas  than  a  "revolution"  that 
would  completely  remake  the  bases  of  Ar- 
gentine social,  political  and  economic  life. 
The  Job.  he  hinted,  might  take  10  years  or 
more,  and  In  the  interim  the  military- 
backed  regime  would  decide  what  was  good 
for  Argentina. 

Now.  the  Image  of  Onganla  as  the  man  who 
restored  order  and  set  his  countrymen  back 
on  the  road  to  hard  work  and  morality  has 
been  badly  tarnished  by  a  spontaneous  ex- 
plosion of  resentment  that  touched  almost 
every  corner  of  Argentina. 

Its  culmination  came  last  week  In  the 
Industrial  city  of  Cordoba,  where  for  three 
days  students  and  workers  fought  the  army 
In  an  orgy  of  violence  that  left  at  least  11 
people  dead  and  more  than  30  Injared. 

I  In  Cordoba  today,  two  labor  leaders 
charged  with  "public  Incitement  to  rebel- 
lion'' were  sentenced  by  a  military  court  to 
seven  and  eight  years  In  prison,  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  reported.  Light  sniper  Are  broke 
out  last  night  and  continued  early  today 
In  Cordoba,  where  troops  stlU  control  the 
streets.  | 

Although  order  Is  being  restored  In  Cor- 
doba and  elsewhere,  It  la  clear  that  the 
forces  that  Onganla  has  so  decisively  domi- 
nated since  1960  are  again  In  foment.  What 
the  Interaction  of  these  forces  and  the  mili- 
tary strongman  will  be  is,  at  this  point,  less 
clear. 

trnderlylng  this  struggle  Is  Argentina's  con- 
tinued agony  in  attempting  to  extricate  It- 
self from  the  shambles  left  by  the  dema- 
gogic dictatorship  of  Juan  Domingo  Peron 
during  the  104Os  and  'SOs. 

When  Peron  finally  was  overthrown  In 
198i.  he  left  behind  an  economy  In  rultu,  a 
runaway  rate  of  Inflation  and  his  power  base, 
a  labor  movement  that  had  been  rewarded 
with  special  political  and  economic  prlvl- 
legea. 

VNioNa  Btxx;Kxo  movxs 
During  the  ensuing  years,  this  virtual  veto 
exercised  by  the  unions  over  Argentine  life 
frustrated  the  efforts  of  successive  civilian 
governments  to  restore  stability.  Plnally,  on 
June  38.  1960,  the  armed  forces  depoeed 
elected  President  Arturo  Illla  and  replaced 
him  with  Onganla,  former  commander  In 
chief  of  the  army. 

Under  the  dour  and  conservative  Onganla, 
Argentina  has  suffered  from  a  case  of  politi- 
cal schlaophrenla.  His  government,  although 
clearly  to  the  right  of  center,  has  from  the 
outaet  been  composed  of  two  contesting 
factions. 
One.  the  so-called  liberal  group,  has  tended 


to  emphaalee  economic  matters,  seeking  an 
eventual  return  to  democracy — but  only  after 
the  economy  has  been  rebuilt  along  private 
enterprise,  t>lg-bualneaa-orlented  llnea.  its 
chief  spokesman  within  the  regime  Is  the 
eoonomy  minister,  Adelbart  Krleger  Vaasena, 
and  it  la  the  faction  that  has  given  the  re- 
gime Its  chief  economic  direction  until  now. 
Tbe  other  faction,  usually  referred  to  as 
the  nationalists  or  the  corporatlvlsts,  has 
vague  Ideas  about  turning  Argentina  Into  a 
highly  oentrallsed.  statlat-orlented  country 
rather  than  falling  back  on  the  traditional 
model  of  democracy.  Its  focus  la  chiefly  po- 
litical, and  Ita  principal  representative  within 
the  Cabinet  Is  considered  to  be  GulUermo  An- 
tonio Borda,  the  Interior  Minister  and  Onga- 
nla's  principal  political  adviser. 

DKUkTB  CROICB 

Until  now,  the  two  groups  have  coexisted 
uneasily  within  the  government,  waiting  for 
Onganla  to  make  a  choice  between  them. 

The  President,  however,  has  steadfastly  de- 
ferred any  decisions  about  future  political 
directions  concentrating  Instead  on  economic 
matters  and  on  more  Immediate  problems  of 
neutralizing  potential  political  rivals. 

Outwardly,  the  system  seemed  to  be  work- 
ing. In  the  political  sphere,  the  government 
successfully  managed  to  break  the  backs  of 
snch  one-time  power  sources  aa  the  tradi- 
tional political  parties  and  the  labor  move- 
ment, most  of  whose  leaders  were  forced  Into 
an  openly  collaborationist  stance. 

On  the  economic  side,  Krleger's  policies 
also  seemed  to  be  achieving  dramatic  results 
In  reducing  Inflation,  attracting  new  Invest- 
ment and  generally  getting  the  economy 
revved  up  again.  This  was  done,  however,  by 
reeortlng  to  wage  freezes  and  other  measures 
that  put  the  brunt  of  austerity  on  the  work- 
As  a  result,  the  Ongania  government  en- 
tered 1909  with  a  reputation  for  being  among 
the  most  stable  In  Latin  America.  The  ma- 
jority of  Argentines  were  described  as  being 
"relieved"  at  no  longer  having  to  worry  about 
the  uncertalntlee  of  politics.  Abroad,  the  re- 
gime's economic  policies  were  being  held  up 
by  Washington  and  such  institutions  as  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  as  a  model  for 
the  rest  of  the  hemisphere  to  follow. 

But  there  were  deep  pockets  of  discontent, 
and  eventually  they  came  together  to  create 
an  explosion  much  like  the  one  that  bit  the 
de  Oaulle  government  In  France  a  year  ago. 

DISSiUEM  18  UNI  IB 

Ab  In  the  French  situation,  the  two  forces 
that  merged  to  bring  rioting  and  bloodshed 
to  Argentina  were  the  university  students 
and  the  workers. 

The  students  seemed  to  have  become  fed 
up  with  the  government's  attempts  to  assert 
strict  control  over  the  national  university 
system,  with  the  low-budget  priority  it  as- 
signed educational  matters  and  with  its  at- 
tempts to  Impose  a  stifling  Jansenlst  Catho- 
lic morality  on  Argentine  intellectual  and  ar- 
tUUc  life. 

The  workers,  in  contrast  to  most  of  their 
titular  leaders,  were  never  convinced  of  the 
need  to  give  up  their  long-held  privileges  or 
to  carry  the  major  brunt  of  austerity.  And, 
as  their  resentment  deepened,  they  began 
xinobetrusively  but  increasingly  to  listen  not 
to  the  collaborationist  leadership  of  the 
General  Labor  Confederation  but  to  a  break- 
away rebel  faction  headed  by  Ralmundo  On- 
garo,  who  preached  defiance. 

There  were  other  factors  as  well.  One  was 
the  Increasing  role  of  Catholic  priests  in  en- 
couraging workers  to  protest  and  attacking 
the  social  injustices  of  the  regime.  Another 
was  the  restlveness  created  by  an  abortive  ter- 
rorist campaign  by  extreme  leftist  Peron - 
lata  earlier  this  year. 

The  Igniting  spark  came  on  May  16  when 
students  at  the  University  In  Corrlentes 
staged  a  demonstration  to  protest  a  rtse  in 
cafeteria  prices.  In  acufSlng  with  the  police, 


a  student  was  shot  to  death,  and  the  result 
was  a  wave  of  nationwide  campus  proteata. 

SOUDAaiTT   SOTTOHT 

The  students  touched  a  sensitive  lurve  in 
the  Argentine  populace.  Workers  and  even 
middle-class  shopkeepers  began  joining  the 
student  demonstrstlooa  In  a  geature  of 
soUdarity. 

As  the  incidents  mounted  and  the  regime 
replied  with  force  and  intransigence,  On- 
garo  was  able  to  lay  the  groxindwork  for 
a  highly  succeasful  34-hour  general  strike. 
In  contrast  to  past  strike  efforta  that  the 
government  had  suppreesed,  worker  senti- 
ment this  time  was  so  aroused  that  even 
the  rival  collaborationist  labor  faction  was 
forced  to  join  the  strike  plan. 

It  was  Thursday  night — the  eve  of  the 
strike — that  the  explosion  came  In  Cordoba, 
a  city  that  Is  both  the  site  of  an  ImpcMtant 
university  and  the  center  of  the  Argentine 
automobile  manufacturing  Industry.  Police 
opened  fire  on  a  column  of  workers  march- 
ing toward  the  center  of  town  from  the 
Ika-Renault  auto  factory,  and  within  hours 
the  city  was  in  a  virtual  state  of  dvll  war. 

'mx  ixssoNt 

Now  the  question  puzzling  observers  here 
is  what  leeson — if  any — ha&been  learned  from 
the  bloodbath.  Some  think  the  regime  has 
been  shaken  and  will  move  toward  a  more 
conciliatory  stance — one  that  might  take 
some  of  the  burden  of  austerity  off  the  work- 
ing classes  and  dl4>el  past  vagueness  about 
the  political  future. 

Others,  however,  think  the  regime  will  con- 
sider any  effort  at  conciliation  aa  an  admis- 
sion of  weakness  and  a  poeelble  threat  to  Its 
announced  economic  goals.  Accordingly,  they 
look  for  an  even  greater  tightening  of  the 
dictatorship. 

Many  point  to  the  example  of  Bnuell,  where 
similar  signs  of  public  restlveness  toward  a 
military-backed  strongman  regime  resulted 
last  December  in  a  campaign  of  repreeslon. 

In  Brazil,  the  effect  of  the  clampdown  vTas 
to  take  real  power  away  from  the  President. 
Arthur  da  Costa  e  Sllva,  and  place  it  squarely 
in  the  hands  of  the  armed  forces  officer  corps. 
Today,  one  can  hear  many  predictions  in 
Buenos  Alree  that  much  the  same  thing  will 
happen  here. 


(ntun  the  New  York  Tlmea,  June  1,  1069] 

OEKKK    MIUTABT    COUBT    OONVICIB    37    MOBX 

or  ANnaxoucz  Activrt 

Atbknb.  May  81. — ^Tblrty-aeven  Greeks 
were  convicted  today  of  having  plotted 
against  the  nation's  army-back«d  regime. 
At  the  same  time,  security  forces  continued 
a  wave  of  arrests  of  suspects  including  a  for- 
mer defenae  chief.  Vice  Admiral  Spyrldon 
Avgerls. 

The  number  of  Greeks  convicted  of  sedi- 
tion by  military  tribunals  in  the  last  three 
weeks  roee  today  to  125  when  the  Salonika 
court-martial  condemned  37  out  of  39  per- 
sons charged  as  noMnbers  of  the  leftist  anti- 
regime  organization  known  aa  Patriotic 
IPront, 

Pour  men  were  given  Hie  terms,  five  got 
between  15  and  2S  years  In  jail,  14  from  six 
to  13  years,  nine  from  13  months  to  6  years, 
Ave  had  suspended  sentences  and  two  were 
acquitted. 

The  five-officer  court  in  the  northern  Greek 
city  returned  the  verdicts  after  an  all-night 
sitting  at  the  close  of  the  16-day  tri«a.  Total 
sentences  passed  by  military  courts  since  May 
13  for  political  off^ises  added  up  to  802  years, 
plus  10  life  terms. 

FoaxxB  omcxBS  abbxstxd 

As  the  wave  of  maaa  trials  apparently  drew 
to  an  end — none  were  slated  for  the  coming 
week — security  farces  put  under  arrest  a 
number  of  retired  officers  and  civilians. 

An  official  statement  said  the  retired  offi- 
cers bad  been  arrested  because  they  were 


engaged  In  activities  "directed  against  pub- 
lic order,  security  and  tranquillity." 

Admiral  Avgerls.  who  was  ousted  and  re- 
tired after  King  Constantlne's  abortive  at- 
tempt to  unseat  the  military  rulers  on  Dec. 
13.  1967,  was  arrested  in  bis  Athens  home. 

Another  officer  given  a  dishonorable  dis- 
charge for  backing  the  King's  bid.  Col.  Niko- 
laos  Zervoylannls,  was  also  arrested,  bringing 
the  total  number  of  retired  officers  rounded 
up  this  weekend  scheduled  for  deportation 
from  Athens  to  at  least  12. 

Qualified  sources  said  It  was  unlikely  that 
all  the  arrested  officers  were  together  in  a 
subversive  plot.  Their  seizure  and  banish- 
ment to  remote  Greek  Islands  was  seen  both 
as  a  punitive  and  a  deterrent  action. 

In  the  last  two  years,  some  2,000  officers 
were  ousted  from  the  forces  as  a  precaution- 
ary move  by  the  regime. 

The  aptlon  against  the  former  officers  was 
followed  by  large-scale  arrests  of  civilians  In 
Athens  in  the  last  fotir  days.  Reliable  re- 
ports said  about  50  persons  were  rovinded  up 
each  night  and  taken  to  security  police 
headquarters. 

Most  of  them  are  being  released  after  sev- 
eral hours  of  questioning,  but  a  large  num- 
ber are  still  held  at  the  headquarters 
building. 

This  action  followed  the  stepping  up  of 
antlregime  activity,  including  several  explo- 
sions of  home-made  bombs  in  downtown 
Athens  and  Salonika  In  the  last  two  weeks. 

Ex-T7j8.    Atob    Joins    Pbotxst    to    Brazil — 
Gordon   and   Othxr   Experts   Assail  Pac- 

TTLTT    PTTRGKS 

Washincton,  May  31 — A  former  high  State 
Department  official  once  closely  identified 
with  United  States  support  for  the  military- 
dominated  Government  In  Brazil  has  joined 
American  professors  in  a  written  protest 
against  recent  faculty  purges  in  Brazilian 
universities.  The  document  was  cabled  to 
Arthur  da  Costa  e  SUva,  President  of  Brazil 
today. 

The  former  United  States  official  is  Lin- 
coln Gordon,  now  president  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  who  served  from  1961  to  1966  as 
Ambassador  to  Brazil  and  until  early  1967 
as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- 
American  Affairs.  He  Is  one  of  10  American 
specialists  In  the  field  of  Latm-American 
studies  who  signed  the  cablegram.  It  was  one 
of  two  such  protests  circulated  at  more  than 
20  colleges  and  unlversitiee  in  the  United 
States  and  sent  to  Brazil  this  weekend  with 
a  total  of  more  than  300  signatures. 

"My  objection  to  the  removal  of  the  pro- 
fessors Is  part  of  my  general  feeling  of  grave 
concern  over  the  arbitrary  use  of  power  In 
Brazil  since  December."  Dr.  Gordon  said  In 
a  telephone  Interview. 

PBESn>XI«T    RXTLBS    BT    DBCREE 

Last  Dec.  13,  President  Costa  e  Sllva,  a 
retired  army  marshal,  dismissed  the  Brazilian 
Congress  and  assumed  the  right  to  rule  by 
decree. 

Since  December,  there  have  been  reports 
from  Brazil  of  widespread  arrests  and  press 
censorship  designed  to  silence  opposition  to 
the  Government.  A  month  ago,  by  Presi- 
dential decree,  68  professors  were  Involun- 
tarily retired  without  explanation  from  the 
country's  two  largest  universities. 

Dr.  Gordon's  first  public  protest  over  the 
course  of  events  in  Brazil  is  viewed  here  as  a 
personal  echo  of  a  slow  change  In  United 
States  policy  toward  Brazil  that  has  been 
going  on  since  the  former  Harvard  econ- 
omist left  the  embassy  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

United  States  officials  say  the  policy  of 
drawing  back  from  close  identification  with 
Brazilian  Oovernments  since  1964  began  un- 
der John  W.  Tuthlll.  Dr.  Gcwdon's  successor, 
and  has  accelerated  since  last  December. 

FBRSONnnxs  vs.  sttpport 
For  many   Brazilian  politicians   and  po- 
litical observers,  Dr.  Gordon  personified  thor- 


ough U.S.  support  for  the  austere  reformist 
government   of  Humberto   Castello  Branco, 
another   army   marshal,   who   assumed    the 
presidency  after  a  mllltary-clvU  revolt  top-  , 
pled  President  Jo&o  Goulart  in  1964. 

Dr.  Castallo  Branco  died  In  1967.  Dr.  Gor- 
don's present  open  opposition  to  President 
Castello  Branco's  successor,  Mr.  Costa  e 
Sllva,  would  be  likely  to  arotise  wide  in- 
terest in  Brazil,  but  the  organizers  of  the 
cabled  protest  said  they  did  not  bel|eve  the 
Informally  censored  press  would  be  encour- 
aged to  rep<»'t  their  cablegrams. 

According  to  reports  from  Brazil,  there 
has  been  no  press  comment  on  the  forced 
retirement  of  such  internationally  known 
professors  as  Florestan  Pernandes.  a  sociolo- 
gist; Isalas  Raw,  a  biochemist;  and  Jqs^  Lelte 
Lopes,  a  physicist. 

The  same  reports  said  that  the  68  pro- 
fessors as  a  group  had  no  comiaon  political 
denominator,  but  that  all  had  b^n  inter- 
ested in  the  reform  of  university  structures 
transplanted   to  Brazil   from   Europe. 

These  reforms,  according  to  the  reports, 
are  opposed  by  other  professors  with  per- 
sonal access  to  members  of  the  Costa  e  Sllva 
Government. 

The  telegram  signed  by  Dr.  Gordon  was 
drafted  by  a  committee  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can Studies  AEsociatlon.  an  academic  asso- 
ciation with  more  than  700  members,  and 
signed  by  Prof.  John  J.  Johnson,  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  liatln-American  studies 
at  Stanford  University,  and  Prof.  Charles 
Wagley  of  Columbia  University,  among 
others. 

It  urged  President  Costa  e  Sllva  "im- 
mediately to  remove  the  restrictions  that 
your  Government  has  imposed  upon  schol- 
ars and  permit  them  to  retiirn  to  their  In- 
stitutions and  to  work  In  a  free  and  open 
intellectual  environment." 

The  second  cablegram  was  drafted  by  a 
committee  Including  Prof.  Alex  Inkeles  of 
Harvard  University  and  Myron  J.  Weiner 
of  the  Massachtisetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy. It  was  signed  by  283  scholars  at  23  Amer- 
ican colleges  and  universities.  Including  Max 
Mllikan,  the  director  of  the  Center  for  In- 
ternational Studies  at  M.I.T. 


HONEY  PROMOTION  AND  RESEARCH 
BILL 

(Mr.  LANGEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  self-help  bill  to  aid 
honey  producers  of  this  Nation.  Not  only 
would  this  bUl  enable  honey  producers 
to  finance  a  nationally  coordinated  re- 
search and  promotion  program  to  im- 
prove their  competitive  position  and  ex- 
psmd  their  markets  for  honey,  but  it 
would  aJso  protect  their  markets  through 
sensible  import  controls. 

The  promotion  and  research  features 
of  this  measure  reflect  a  most  commend- 
able desire  by  our  honey  producers  to 
promote  their  own  industry  at  their  own 
expense.  They  are  not  asking  us  for 
money.  All  they  want  Is  the  enabling 
legislation  that  merely  makes  it  possi- 
ble for  the  honey  Industry  to  move  ahead 
with  its  pnnnotional  plans  at  no  ex- 
pense to  the  Federal  Government. 

Our  honey  producers,  wanting  to 
maintain  their  markets  and  experience 
a  desirable  industry  growth  pattern, 
wish  to  assess  themselves  in  an  orderly 
manner  in  order  to  raise  the  funds  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  promotion  and  re- 
search. This  bill  would  allow  the  produc- 
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en  to  asMSS  themwlvefl  at  a  rate  that 
would  not  exceed  15  cents  per  60-poiind 
can  of  honey.  The  funds  collected  would 
be  used  for  reaearch,  development,  ad- 
vertising, and  siKh  other  expenses  as 
would  be  deemed  necessary  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

Any  promotion  plan  devised  under  the 
terms  of  this  bill  would  have  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  producers  In  a  referendum. 
It  would  go  Into  effect  only  If  two-thirds 
of  the  voting  producers  approved  the 
plan.  Individual  producers  who  did  not 
wish  to  participate  at  all  could  demand 
and  receive  a  refxmd  of  his  assessment. 
Thus,  any  plan  would  be  volimtary  on 
the  part  of  the  producers. 

One  feature  of  my  bill  differs  with 
other  honey  promotion  bills  that  have 
been  Introduced.  Under  this  legislation, 
realistic  Import  controls  would  be  im- 
posed. It  would  not  prohibit  foreign 
honey  suppliers  from  shipping  honey  into 
this  country,  but  it  would  hold  imports 
generally  at  past  percentage  levels.  The 
Import  section  of  this  bill  is  needed.  It 
would  maike  little  sense  to  encourage  the 
American  honey  producers  to  spend  their 
own  money  to  expand  and  promote  mar- 
kets for  their  product,  only  to  permit  for- 
eign suppliers  to  usurp  that  market  at 
no  expense  to  the  foreign  producer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  any  Industry  such 
as  our  honey  growers  want  to  assess 
themselves  to  promote  their  own  prod- 
ucts, we  should  give  them  the  oppor- 
timity.  And  in  giving  them  the  oppor- 
tunity, we  should  also  give  them  some  as- 
surance that  their  efforts  will  not  be  dis- 
sipated In  the  glut  of  Imports.  I  believe 
this  bill,  which  I  have  titled  the  Ameri- 
can Honey  Promotion  and  Research  Act, 
will  accomplish  both  purposes. 


MILITARY  JUSTICE  ACT  OP  1968 

( Mr.  PIRNIE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarics  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  PIR^aE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  crisis  in 
the  military  lawyer  ranks  continues  crit- 
ical. No  one  who  is  aware  of  the  low  re- 
tention rates  of  the  four  services  can 
question  the  validity  of  that  statement. 
However,  despite  the  fact  that  this  is  a 
recognized  problem  which  can  reach  des- 
perate proportions,  action  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  on  my  bill.  H.R.  4296. 
has  been  delayed.  Congress  created  the 
urgency  by  passing  the  "Military  Justice 
Act  of  1968" — a  landmark  law  which  be- 
comes effective  on  August  1  of  this  year. 
We  are.  therefore,  particularly  obligated 
to  see  that  it  is  Implemented. 

Several  times  in  remarks  to  the  House, 
I  have  referred  to  the  "Military  Justice 
Act  of  1968  '  and  the  effect  it  will  have 
on  the  military  justice  system.  I  have 
noted  that  an  additional  800  military 
lawyers  will  be  required  to  carry  out  the 
mandate  of  that  act.  In  order  to  more 
fully  comprehend  the  scope  of  the  crisis, 
I  suggest  the  reading  of  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  May  1969  edition  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  Journal,  en- 
titled 'The  Military  Justice  Act  of  1968. ' 
The  authors,  both  career  JAG  oCQcers, 
have  detailed  the  changes  which  will  oc- 
cur as  a  result  of  the  act.  The  last  sen- 


tence in   the  article  characterizes   the 
legislation  as  follows: 

It  Is  a  tribute  to  the  American  l<le«l  ot 
juitice  and  a  true  demonstration  of  democ- 
racy In  action  that  In  the  midst  of  war.  we 
should  see  fit  to  extend  rather  than  diminish 
the  due  process  rights  accorded  to  members 
of  the  armed  services. 

Yet  this  will  be  a  hollow  gesture  or  a 
terrific  embarrassment  if  we  do  not  pro- 
vide the  machinery  to  insure  that  experi- 
enced legal  oflQcers  are  available  to  carry 
out  the  requirements  of  the  Military  Jus- 
tice Act  of  1968.  My  bill  seeks  to  do  Just 
that  by  providing  professional  pay  and  a 
continuation  bonus  for  career  military 
lawyers.  I  invite  every  Member  to  study 
the  appended  article  : 

Tk*  Mhjtabt  Jcrics   %ct  or  1086 

(By  James  A.  Mounts.  Jr..  and  Myron  O. 
Sugarman) 

The  MlUtary  Justice  Act  ot  1008  (Public 
Law  90-083),  which  President  Johnson 
signed  Into  law  on  October  34.  1968.  makes 
the  most  sweeping  changes  In  the  ITnlform 
Oode  of  BllUtary  Justice  ■  since  that  code  was 
enacted  In  1951.  The  Uniform  Code  of  1961 
gave  the  services  a  uniform  system  of  due 
process.  Now  the  1968  legislation  places  the 
mUltary  system  of  criminal  Justice  well  ahead 
of  most  civilian  systems  Insofar  as  the  ac- 
cused's due  process  rights  and  benefits  are 
concerned,  and  It  conforms  much  of  the 
military  procedure  to  the  civilian.  The  1966 
act  brings  added  benefits  to  the  military  ac- 
cused, while  at  the  same  time  increasing 
mlUtary  efficiency  by  eliminating  much  of  the 
need  for  line  officers  to  spend  time  handling 
mUltary  Justice  matters. 

The  1966  act  represents  a  combination  of 
various  positions  advocated  by  the  services 
and  by  members  of  Congreaa.*  It  makes  ex- 
tensive changes  In  the  Uniform  Oode  In  five 
areas:  use  and  authority  of  military  Judges; 
court-martial  procedures;  acctised's  right  to 
legally  qualified  counsel;  release  of  accused 
from  confinement  pending  appellate  review 
(mUltary  "b*U");   and  appellate  review. 

The  new  law  makes  extensive  changes  In 
the  procedures  of  general  courts  martial.  The 
first  Involves  the  use  of  Judges  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  military  Justice.  Currently  a 
law  officer,  who  must  be  a  trained  lawyer, 
presides  over  a  general  court  martial.  The 
act  changes  the  name  of  the  law  officer  to 
mlllUry  Judge,  makes  the  mUltary  Judges  of 
general  courts  martial  part  of  an  Independ- 
dent  Judiciary  and  authorizes  an  option  of 
trial  by  military  Judge  alone  without  court 
m'»mbers.  The  act  also  brings  about  pro- 
cedural changes,  long  advocated  by  The 
Judge  Advocate  General  and  the  United 
SUtes  Court  of  MUltary  A:>peala.  designed  to 
al'ow  the  military  Judge  to  assume  a  true 
Judicial  role. 

The  act's  provisions  for  trial  by  military 
Judge  alone  will  benefit  the  accused  by  giving 
him  another  option  within  the  system  and 
will  Increase  efficiency  In  many  cases.  The 
accused  will  have  the  right,  knowing  the 
Identity  of  the  military  Judge.  In  all  general 
courts  martial,  except  capital  cases,  to  re- 
quest trial  by  a  military  Judge  alone.  Just  as 
In  the  federal  court  a  defendant  may  waive 
his  right  to  trial  by  Jury.  The  accused's  re- 
quest will  be  granted  If  the  mlUtary  Judge 
approves.  The  prosecution  has  no  right,  as  It 
has  In  civilian  practice  under  Rule  23a  of 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure,  to 
veto  the  accused's  request,  but  It  Is  limited 
to  making  arg\imento  to  the  military  Judge 
as  to  the  appropriateness  of  trial  by  a  one- 
officer  court.'  The  one -officer  court  option 
wlU  Increase  efficiency  by  releasing  many  line 
officers    from   court-martial    duty   for   their 
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primary  duttes.  Proceedings  wlU  move  faster 
in  those  cases  tried  by  a  Judge  alone. 

The  mlUtary  accused  will  reap  a  benefit 
from  this  opUon.  If  he  feels  a  trained  lawyer 
WlU  hear  and  decide  his  case  more  effectively 
than  a  panel  of  his  fellow  service  members, 
he  may  request  trial  by  a  Judge  alone,  as  did 
one  third  of  the  defendants  In  contested  fed- 
eral criminal  cases  In  fiscal  year  1967.  If  an 
accused  fears  that  line  officers  who  would 
QuUce  up  the  panel  of  court  members  might 
be  biased  against  him,  he  will  now  have  the 
option  to  be  tried  by  a  Judge  who  Is  com- 
pletely Independent  of  the  command. 

A  system  of  Independent  Judicial  officers 
has  been  prescribed  for  the  Army  since  1968 
by  administrative  regulaUon;  now  the  Inde- 
pendent Judiciary  Is  a  statutory  requirement. 
Judges  of  general  courts  martial  will  be  re- 
sponsible only  to  The  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral, or  his  designee,  for  direction  and  fit- 
ness reports.  They  will  not  be  responsible, 
for  example,  to  the  Army  area  or  post  com- 
mander In  whose  area  the  trials  at  which 
they  preside  are  conducted.  The  purpose  of 
this  provision  Is  to  prevent  commanders 
from  exercising  any  Indirect  Influence  over 
the  procedures  and  results  of  cases.* 

The  changes  in  the  Uniform  Code  Increase 
the  powers  and  prerogatives  of  military 
Judges.  These  provisions  will  save  the  time 
of  court  members  and  Improve  the  Internal 
efficiency  of  the  military  Justice  system.  They 
will  place  the  military  judge  on  a  par  with 
judges  of  federal  district  courts  In  many  re- 
spects When  these  changes  are  coupled  with 
changes  In  court-martial  procedure  brought 
about  by  the  act,  the  result  will  be  a  court 
martial  closely  resembling  a  federal  criminal 
trial.  The  mlUtary  Judge  will  have  the  au- 
thority to  hold  pretrial  and  other  sessions 
without  the  necessity  of  assembling  the  coxtrt 
martial  and  members.  He  will  be  able  to 
rule  on  Interlocutory  motions  raising  de- 
fenses and  obJecUons;  for  example,  on  the 
admissibility  of  evidence  or  a  confession.  If 
the  regulations  of  the  Individual  services  per- 
mit, he  wUl  also  be  able  to  conduct  the 
arraignment  and  take  the  accused's  plea. 

Under  current  practice  the  court  martial 
must  be  formally  assembled  and  the  mem- 
bers present  before  these  procedures  can  take 
place — court  members  are  excused  from  the 
courtroom  whUe  many  of  the  above  proce- 
dures take  place.  Now  they  will  be  able  to 
utilize  this  time  perfomUng  their  primary 
functions.  There  will  be  no  need  to  assemble 
the  members  of  the  court  merely  to  have 
Jurisdiction  to  proceed  with  the  business  of 
the  court.  The  mUltary  judge  will  be  able 
to  hold  posttrlal  sessions  to  adjudicate  re- 
mands from  appellate  agencies;  the  act  elimi- 
nates the  inconvenience  of  gathering  together 
'court  members  for  these  sessions. 

The  mlUtary  Judge  will  be  able  to  rule 
finally  on  challenges  to  court  members  on  sll 
questions  of  law  and  all  Interlocutory  ques- 
tions. Including  motions  for  findings  of  not 
guilty  and  for  continuances,  other  than  the  . 
factual  Issue  of  the  accused's  mental  respon. 
slblUty.  No  longer  will  these  decisions  be  sub- 
ject to  being  overruled  by  the  court  mem- 
bers. As  In  the  federal  courts,  the  military 
Judge,  when  sitting  alone.  wlU  determine  aU 
questions  of  law  and  fact  arising  during  the 
proceedings  and  will  adjudge  an  appropriate 
sentence  If  the  accused  Is  convicted.  He  will 
make  a  general  finding  unless  requested  to 
find  the  facts  specially.  The  act  also  give's 
the  mlUtary  Judge  the  authority  to  forbid  the 
taking  of  depositions  If  this  should  become 
necessary. 

The  act  streamlines  court-martial  proce- 
dure in  many  other  respects.  Regulations  of 
the  service  secretaries  may  prescribe  that 
oaths  need  not  be  administered  to  counsel 
and  military  Judges  In  every  case,  as  Is  cur- 
rently required.  Rather  they  may  provide, 
for  example,  that  the  oath  may  be  taken 
once  for  all  cases  In  which  the  counsel  or 
Judge  Is  to  serve.  Additionally,  except  In 
capital  cases  In  which  a  guilty  plea  may  not 
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be  accepted,  the  judge  may  enter  a  finding 
of  guilty  after  a  pie*  of  guilty  without  the 
formality  of  a  vote  by  the  court  members. 

In  the  view  of  many,  the  most  significant 
changes  In  military  Justice  brought  about  by 
the  new  law  Involve  the  special  court  martial. 
The  specUl  court  martial  Is  the  military 
equivalent  of  a  clvlUan  court  that  can  try 
only  misdemeanor  cases.  A  special  court  mar- 
tial has  jurisdiction  t»  Impose  a  maximum  of 
six  months'  confinement  and  a  bad-conduct 
discharge.*  Current  law  provides  the  accused 
in  a  special  court  martial  with  counsel  who 
must  be  a  commissioned  officer  but  who  need 
not  be  a  qualified  lawyer.'  The  services  have 
made  efforts  to  staff  these  courts  with  legaUy 
qualified  officers,  although  not  required  by 
law  to  do  so.  The  Air  Force,  for  example  fol- 
lowed a  policy  of  providing  all  defendants  at 
special  courts  martial  with  legally  qualified 
defense  counsel.  All  the  servlcee  have  per- 
mitted the  accused  to  be  represented  by  his 
own  attorney  at  courts  martial. 

The  act  amends  Article  27  of  the  Uniform 
Code  to  require  that  an  accused  be  afforded 
the  opportunity  to  be  defended  by  legally 
qualified  military  counsel  unless  such  coun- 
sel cannot  be  obtained  because  of  "physical 
conditions  or  military  exigencies".  This  right 
to  qualified  counsel  may  be  waived,  and  It 
may  not  apply,  for  example,  where  hostilities 
or  geographic  location  makes  it  Impossible  to 
provide  a  lawyer.  However,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  officer  who  convened  the 
court  martial  must  indicate  In  a  written 
statement  attached  to  the  trial  record  the 
reasons  that  necessitated  trial  at  that  time 
and  place. 

The  act  also  amends  Article  19  of  the  Uni- 
form Code  to  provide  that  a  special  court 
martial  may  award  a  bad-conduct  discharge 
only  if  the  accused  has  been  afforded  legally 
quaUfied  counsel.  In  this  situation  the  law 
does  not  permit  a  waiver  of  the  right  to 
counsel  by  the  accused,  and  physical  condi- 
tions or  military  exigencies  do  not  excuse  the 
requirement  for  representation  by  qualified 
counsel.  The  consequences  of  a  bad-conduct 
discharge  are  so  significant  that  Congress 
felt  that  servicemen  should  be  represented 
by  counsel  In  those  cases.'' 

These  changes  In  the  Uniform  Code  place 
the  mUltary  significantly  ahead  of  most 
civilian  Jurisdictions.  Pew  states  and  federal 
circuits  require  that  counsel  be  appointed 
where  the  possible  punishment  Is  six  months' 
confinement  or  less.  The  new  legislation  pro- 
vides that  counsel  will  be  appointed  at  the 
accused's  request  without  regard  to  his  fi- 
nancial status.  He  also  may  employ  bis  own 
lawyer,  who  need  not  be  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  If  he  desires.  The  act  does  not 
require  that  the  prosecutor  (trial  counsel)  in 
a  special  court  martial  be  a  qualified  law- 
yer. However,  the  Uniform  Code  has  required 
that  the  defense  counsel  be  legally  qualified 
if  the  prosecutor  Is  so  qualified.* 

The  act  permits  a  convening  authority  to 
detaU  a  military  Judge  to  a  special  court 
martial  at  his  discretion.  The  Intent  Is  to 
permit  a  trained  Judge  to  preside  at  those 
special  courts  martial  that  Involve  compli- 
cated Issues  of  fact  and  law.«  The  act  re- 
quires that  a  military  judge  be  assigned  to  a 
special  court  martial  authorized  to  award 
a  bad-conduct  discharge,  unless  he  cannot  be 
detailed  because  of  physical  conditions  or 
military  exigencies.  If  this  requirement  Is  not 
met,  the  reasons  must  be  stated  In  writing 
and  appended  to  the  record  of  trial  for  re- 
view on  appeal.  A  verbatim  record  of  trial 
also  Is  required  If  a  special  court  martial 
adjudges  a  bad-conduct  discharge.  If  a  mili- 
tary Judge  has  been  detailed  to  the  court 
martial,  the  accused  will  have  the  same  right 
to  trial  by  military  Judge  alone  as  does  the 
accused  before  a  general  court  martial. 

The  act  also  makes  changes  affecting  the 
summary  court  martial,  the  military  equiv- 
alent of  the  civilian  magistrate  or  commis- 
sioner court.  No  counsel  Is  required  or  ap- 


pointed: one  commissioned  officer,  generally 
not  a  lawyer,  acts  as  judge.  Jury,  prosecutor 
and  defense  attorney.  Under  present  law  an 
accused  may  refuse  trial  by  summary  court 
only  If  he  has  not  previously  been  offered 
nonjudicial  punishment  under  Article  15  of 
the  Uniform  Code.  The  act  amends  Article  20 
to  permit  an  accused  to  refuse  to  be  tried  by 
summary  court  martial  In  any  case,  even  If 
he  has  refused  punishment  under  Article  15. 
This  change  will  permit  an  accused  to  be 
represented  by  a  lawyer  free  of  charge,  If  he 
wishes  fully  to  litigate  his  case,  every  time  he 
is  faced  with  the  possibility  of  punishment, 
no  matter  how  minor.'"  He  may  refuse  Article 
15  punishment  and  trial  by  summary  court. 
The  convening  authority  may  then  bring 
charges  at  special  or  general  court  martial, 
where  the  accused  will  be  defended  by  a 
quaUfled  lawyer.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  depending  on  the  maximum  sentence 
possible  for  the  alleged  offense,  an  accused 
who  chooses  to  move  his  case  to  a  higher- 
level  court  may  thereby  Increase  his  risk 
of  punishment. 

The  act  provides  a  method  for  release  from 
confinement  pending  appeal.  A  convening 
authority  or  other  authority  having  juris- 
diction over  the  Individual  will  have  discre- 
tion to  release  an  accused  from  confinement 
pending  appeal  of  his  court-martial  con- 
viction. Unlike  most  civilian  release  on  ball, 
no  bond  or  monetary  deposit  will  be  re- 
quired. This  provision  Is  a  significant  step 
forward.  In  some  cases  an  accused  has  served 
his  entire  term  of  confinement  by  the  time 
his  case  Is  reversed  on  appeal.  Those  released 
pending  appeal  will  be  required  to  serve  their 
sentences  when  the  sentences  are  approved 
on  review  and  ordered  executed.  They  will 
obtain  no  credit  against  their  sentences  for 
the  time  during  which  they  were  released." 
The  act  makes  significant  changes  In  ap- 
pellate procedures.  The  Uniform  Code  cur- 
rently provides  for  at  least  one  review  of 
every  court-martial  decision.  More  serious 
cases  are  given  additional  rights  of  review. 
Under  the  new  act  the  right  to  review  Is 
broadened  in  cases  Involving  minor  offenses, 
and  the  stature  and  independence  of  military 
appellate  Judges  are  Increased. 

The  act  changes  the  name  of  the  boards  of 
review  to  courts  of  military  review  and  the 
titles  of  the  board  members  to  appellate  mili- 
tary judges.  Civilians  may  be  appointed  to 
these  courts  by  The  Judge  Advocate  General 
of  an  armed  service.  Provisions  on  command 
Influence  similar  to  those  applying  to  mlUtary 
trial  Judges  apply  to  members  of  the  courts 
of  military  review. 

The  act  amends  Articles  69  and  73  of  the 
Uniform  Code  to  broaden  the  Jurisdiction  of 
The  Judge  Advocates  General  to  grant  re- 
hearings  and  to  review  cases  not  otherwise 
reviewed  by  the  cotirts  of  military  review. 
Whereas  this  review  Is  now  limited  to  gen- 
eral court-martial  cases  not  Involving  puni- 
tive discbarges  or  sentences  of  more  than  a 
year's  confinement,  the  new  act  extends  it  to 
all  court-martial  cases.  Piirthermore,  the 
time  for  filing  petitions  for  rehearing  is  en- 
larged from  one  to  two  years.  The  Judge  Ad- 
vocates General  are  given  the  power  to  review 
and  either  to  vacate  or  modify  In  whole  or  in 
part  the  findings  or  sentence,  or  both.  In  any 
cotirt  martial  which  has  been  reviewed  finaUy 
but  has  not  been  reviewed  by  a  court  of  mili- 
tary review.  Application  for  review  under  the 
new  provisions  must  be  based  on  grounds  of 
newly  discovered  evidence,  fraud  on  the  court, 
lack  of  jurisdiction  over  the  accused  or  the 
offense,  or  error  prejudicial  to  the  substantial 
rights  of  the  accused. 

It  Is  Important  to  note  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  amendments  to  Articles  69  and 
73,  the  provisions  of  the  act  do  not  take 
effect  until  August  1,  1969.  Dtirlng  the  Inter- 
vening period  a  Joint  service  committee  will 
rewrite  the  Maniial  for  Courts-Martial  to  im- 
plement the  act.  The  new  manual  will  have 
the   title  Manual  for  Courts-Martial,  1969. 


Revised  Edition.  In  addition,  regulations  Im- 
plementing the  law  In  each  armed  service  will 
be  written.  Until  these  regulations  and  the 
manual  are  completed.  It  will  not  be  possible 
to  spell  out  with  detailed  certainty  Just  how 
the  changes  In  the  Uniform  Code  will  oper- 
ate In  practice.  It  Is  clear,  however,  that  the 
act  Is  a  major  step  forward  for  military  Jus- 
tice. It  places  the  military,  once  again,  ahead 
of  most  civilian  Jiulsdlctions  in  terms  of  the 
rights  afforded  to  an  accused.  It  Is  a  tribute 
to  the  American  ideal  of  Justice  and  a  true 
demonstration  of  democracy  In  action  that 
In  the  midst  of  war  we  should  see  fit  to  ex- 
tend rather  than  diminish  the  due  process 
rights  accorded  to  members  of  the  armed 
services. 

FOOTNOTES 

>  10  U.S.C.  §  §  801-940. 

'Hie  act  passed  the  House  and  Senate  as 
H.R.  15,971.  90th  Congress.  2d  Session.  It  was 
orlginaUy  Introduced  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Representative  Charles  E.  Ben- 
nett of  Florida.  The  Senate  amendments 
were  sponsored  by  Senator  Sam  Ervln,  Jr.,  of 
North  CaroUna.  The  substance  of  the  act  is 
drawn  In  large  part  from  earlier  bills  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Bennett  (H.R.  226.  90th  Con- 
gress. 1st  Session,  and  H.R.  12.705.  90th  Con- 
gress, 2d  Session)  and  Senator  Ervln  (S. 
2009,  90th  Congress.  1st  Session)  and  from  a 
series  of  bills  Introduced  in  the  88th  Con- 
gress. Other  i>art6  of  the  act  derive  In  large 
measure  from  a  series  of  Department  of  De- 
fense proposals. 

'S.  Rep.  No.  1601,  90th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  4 
(1968). 

•  Id.  at  9. 

» 10  U.S.C.  {  819. 

•10  U.S.C.  5  827(c). 

'  Supra  note  3,  at  6. 

»10  U.S.C.  5  827(c). 

'Supra  note  3,  at  4-5. 

'"There  Is  one  minor  exception.  A  service 
member  attached  to  or  embarked  In  a  vessel 
may  not  demand  trial  by  court  martial  in 
lieu  of  nonjudicial  punishment  under  Arti- 
cle 15.  10  U.S.C.  5  815. 

"  Supra  note  3,  at  14. 


ROTC— NASHUA  EDITOR,  CLAIRE 
BARRY,  WRITES  A  RINGINa 
DEFENSE 

(Mr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  Clsure 
Barry,  managing  editor  of  the  1590 
Broadcaster,  a  weekly  "shopper"  pub- 
lished in  Nashua,  N.H..  has  written  a 
first-rate,  ringing  defense  of  the  ROTC. 
The  editorial  makes  the  interesting  i>oint, 
that  if  ROTC  is  done  away  with,  the 
military  would  be  forced  to  increase  its 
reliance  on  oflQcer  candidate  schools, 
which,  in  turn,  would  deplete  the  en- 
listed ranks  by  several  thousand  and 
tend  to  force  larger  draft  calls.  The  very 
ones  who  cry  against  ROTC  are,  in  fact, 
Increasiiig  their  own  vulnerability  to 
draft,  that  is,  assuming  any  of  them 
are  in  fit  mental  or  physical  shape  to  be 
worthy  of  serving  their  country  in  the 
first  place. 

I  commend  Claire  Barry  for  an  excel- 
lent editorial  which  I  offer  at  this  point 
for  the  Record: 

ROTC  VrrALTO  Nation 

It  seems  Incredible  that  some  members  of 
the  New  Hampshire  State  Legislature  would 
seriously  consider  abolishing  ROJC  as  a  part 
of  the  curriculum  at  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire.  The  ROTC  training  program  has, 
for  many  years,  supplied  junior  officers  to  all 
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brmnchM  of  tbe  a«rrlo«  at  very  little  camt  to 
the  tAzpayen. 

Tbe  ROTC  prognon  U  not  oompulaory.  It  U 
available  to  thoee  students  who  wUh  thU  tn- 
oollege  training.  Tbe  backbone  of  the  Army 
U  Its  Junior  offlcera.  and  when  there  U  a 
■hortage  of  these  men,  they  muat  be  obtained 
elsewhere.  One  source  Is  Offlcera  Candidate 
School,  which,  In  turn,  depletes  the  regular 
ranks  of  the  enlisted  men. 

This  necessitates  a  larger  call-up  to  fill  out 
the  required  number  of  personnel.  Eliminat- 
ing ROTC  as  a  college-connected  subject  will 
only  Increase  the  number  of  men  called  up 
In  the  draft. 

There  Is  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  ROTC 
college  credits,  and  the  seemingly  handlng- 
out  of  theee  credits  Just  tor  appearing  in  uni- 
form at  a  class. 

A  student  enrolled  In  the  ROTC  program 
at  the  University  of  New  Hampshire  receives 
only  two  credits  for  this  class.  This  class  con- 
sists of  training,  field  trips,  drill,  and  logistics, 
and  military  science,  for  which  they  are 
tested  and  receive  grades.  Tbe  course  Is  not 
a  "gut"  course,  as  the  easier  courses  are 
called  by  those  not  taking  them.  It  also 
teaches  the  young  men  the  value  of  aelf-dls- 
elpllne  and  working  for  the  betterment  of 
their  eeuntry. 

Is  there  a  conspiracy  afoot?  Pint,  g\ui  laws 
are  being  paMed  daUy  which  will  prohibit  the 
Isw-abldlng  peacef\il  citizen  from  obtaining 
and  using  guns  of  any  kind.  Now,  an  effort 
to  undermine  tbe  basic  officer  supply  poten- 
tial by  downgrading  and  eliminating  ROTC 
as  a  college  subject.  For  many  years,  members 
of  ROTC  have  served  their  country  honorably 
and  woU. 

These  students  are  willing  to  add  this  to 
their  curriculum,  and  not  at  the  expense  of 
other  subjects,  which  means  they  must  work 
Just  a  little  harder  tb*n  tbe  non-ROTC  en- 
rollee. 

There  Is  oertalnly  nothing  wrong  In  the 
student  who  does  not  wish  to  participate  In 
this  course.  That  Is  his  prerogative.  But  the 
choice  should  be  left  up  to  the  individual, 
and  made  available  to  all  students  who  wish 
to  participate  In  this  program. 

ROTC  trained  officers  have  been  a  major 
supply  of  officers  to  flght  with  the  troops  In 
Vietnam.  They  have  also  been  a  part  of  tbe 
military  scene  In  other  major  oonjllcts.  They 
have  been  readily  available  and  willing  to 
a»r7«  their  country. 

It  Is  a  well-known  fact  that  there  are  more 
Junior  officers  needed  than  any  other  rank, 
and  every  year  there  are  thousands  who  are 
graduated  from  college,  and  Immediately 
enter  Into  service,  already  trained  and  of 
Immediate  worth  In  the  service  of  their 
country. 

Were  It  not  for  these  ROTC  officers,  many 
of  tbe  "protestors"  would  be  drafted  Into 
service,  and  unable  to  carry  out  their  cam- 
paign against  eliminating  ROTC  from  the 
college  curriculum. 

It  is  almost  understandable  why  the  cow- 
ards of  the  country  are  protesting  ROTC.  but 
for  members  of  the  venerable  State  Legis- 
lature to  also  voice  this  opinion  Is  completely 
incomprehensible. 


REPORT  OP  CONGRESSIONAL  CON- 
PERENCE  ON  THE  MIUTARY 
BUDGET  AND  NATIONAL  PRIOR- 
ITIES 


(Mr.  KASTENMEIER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  pleased  to  Include  in  the  Recori)  the 
full  report  of  the  Congressional  Confer- 
ence on  the  BfUltary  Budget  and  National 
Priorities.  The  proposals  contained  in 
this  document  came  out  of  the  Confer- 


ence on  the  Military  Budget  and  National 
Priorities  held  here  in  Washington  last 
March  28  and  29.  In  2  days  of  broad 
ranging  deliberations  the  congressional 
participants,  academicians,  former  Gov- 
ernment officials,  weapons  experts,  and 
economists  discussed  such  msOor  issues 
as  deployment  of  the  ABM  and  MIRV, 
settlement  of  the  Vietnamese  war  and 
the  burgeoning  military  budget.  The  sub- 
stance of  their  comments  is  reflected  in 
the  report  Issued  by  the  congressional 
sponsors.  The  report  emphasizes  that  the 
fundamental  problem  is  not  military,  but 
civilian. 

The  report  concludes: 

It  Is  not  the  uniformed  military  which  has 
created  the  present  situation,  but  the  civilian 
leadership  and  the  Institutions  they  have 
created  to  centralize  and  expand  the  perform- 
ance of  national  security  functions. 

The  list  of  distinguished  participants 
included  the  following: 

Richard  Bamet — Co-Director.  Institute 
for  Policy  Studies,  Washington.  D.  C;  for- 
mer Consultant  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  State  Department. 

Richard  Palk — Professor  of  International 
Law,  Center  for  Advanced  Study  In  the  Be- 
havioral Sciences.  Stanford,  Calif.;  former 
consultant  to  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

General  WUllam  Wallace  Ford.  n.S.  Army, 
ret. 

John  Kenneth  Oalbralth — Profeaaor  of 
Economics,  Harvard  University;  former  Am- 
bassador to  India. 

Richard  Ooodwln — Author  and  writer; 
former  special  assistant  to  Presidents  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson. 

George  Kahln — Professor  of  Government 
and  Director,  Southeast  Asia  Program.  Cor- 
nell University.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

George  Klstlakowsky — Professes  of  Chem- 
istry, Harvard  University;  former  science 
adviser  to  President  Elsenhower. 

Arthur  Larson — Director,  World  Rule  of 
Law  Center  at  Duke  University,  Durham. 
N.  C,  former  special  assistant  to  President 
Elsenhower  and  Director  of  USIA. 

Hans  Morgenthau — Professor  of  History. 
Government  and  International  Relations, 
University  of  Chicago. 

Fred  Warner  Neal — Professor  of  Interna- 
tional Relations,  Claremont  Graduate 
School,  Claremont.  Calif.;  former  consultant 
In  Russian  affairs  to  the  State  Department. 

Gerard  Plel — Publisher  and  editor  of  Sci- 
entific American. 

Marcus  Raskli> — Co-Director.  Institute  for 
Policy  Studies.  Washington.  D.  C;  former 
staff  member  of  the  National  Secvuity  Coun- 
cU,  White  House. 

George  Rathjens — Professor  of  Political 
Science.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology; former  special  assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  science  and  technology;  former  Di- 
rector, Weapons  Systems  Evaluation  Division, 
Institute  for  Defense  Analysis. 

Leonard  Rodberg — Professor  of  Physics. 
University  of  Maryland.  College  Park.  Md.; 
former  Bureau  Chief,  UjS.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency. 

Charles  L.  Schultse — Profeasor  of  Eco- 
nomics, University  of  Bfaryland;  senior  fel- 
low, Brookings  Institution;  former  Director 
of  tbe  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Jeremy  Stone — Professor  of  Economics. 
visiting  scholar,  Stanford  University;  former 
member  of  The  Hudson  Institute. 

Herbert  York — Profeaaor  of  Phyaics,  TTnlver- 
slty  of  California;  former  Director  of  Re- 
search and  Engineering,  Depwutment  of  De- 
fense; former  Vice-chairman,  President's 
Science  Advisory  Committee. 

Adam  Wallnsky — Former  legislative  assist- 
ant to  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 


I  am  also  pleased  to  list  the  names  of 
the  45  congressional  signers  of  this 
report: 

■BItAT<»S 

J  William  Fulbrlght  (Ark). 
Harold  E.  Hughes  (Iowa). 
George  S.  McOovem   (8.  Dak.).* 
Walter  P.  Mondale  (Minn). 
Gaylord  Nelson  (Wis).* 
WlUlam  B.  Saxbe  (Ohio). 
Joseph  D.  Tydlngs  (Md). 
Harrison  A.  WUUams.  Jr.   (N.J.). 
Stephen  M.  Young  (Ohio). 

CONOBUSKKN 

George  Brown,  Jr.  (Calif).* 
Phillip  Burton  (Calif).* 
Hugh  L.  Carey  (N.Y.). 
Shirley  Chlsholm  (N.Y). 
William  L.  Clay  (Mo.). 
John  Conyers.  Jr.  (Mich).* 
Charles  C.  Dlggs,  Jr.  (Mich). 
Bob  Eckhardt  (Tex.). 
Don  Edwards  (Calif).* 
Donald  M.  Praser   (Minn).* 
Jacob  H.  Gilbert  (N.Y.). 
WlUlam  J.  Green  (Pa.). 
William  D.  Hathaway  (Maine). 
Augustiis  Hawkins  (Calif). 
Ken  Hechler  (W.  Vs.). 
Henry  Helstoskl  (N.J.). 
Robert  W.  Kastenmeler  (Wis).* 
Edward  I.  Koch  ( N.Y. ) . 
Robert  L.  Leggett  (Calif.) 
Allard  K.  Lowensteln  (N.Y.). 
Abner  J.  Mlkva  (ni.). 
Patsy  T.  Mink  (Hawaii) , 
WlUlam  S.  Moorhead  (Pa.). 
Robert  Nix  (P».). 
Richard  L.  Ottlnger  (M.T.). 
Bertram  L.  Podell  (N.Y.). 
Thomas  M.  Rees  ( Calif) . 
Henry  S.  Reuss  ( Wis. ) . 
Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal  (N.T.).* 
Edward  R.  Roybal  (Oallf). 
WlUlam  F.  Ryan  (N.Y.).* 
James  H.  Scheuer  (N.T.). 
Louis  Stokes  (Ohio). 
Robert  O.  Tleman  (R.I.). 
Lester  L.  WoUT  (N.Y.). 
Frank  J.  Thompson.  Jr.  (N.J.). 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  contents 
of  this  report  to  all  of  my  colleagues. 
The  basic  Issues  discussed  at  the  con- 
ference go  to  the  core  of  congressional 
control  over  our  military  budget  and  the 
wisest  allocation  of  our  Nation's 
resources. 

The  report  follows: 

RKPOBT     or     CONGRKSSIONAL     COKDOXNCK     ON 
THK        MlLITABT        BTTDOBT       Am       NATIONAL 

PRioarnxs 

I.  urrmoDucnoN  ano  ■■coiucximATioNs 

On  March  28,  1969,  two  separate  but  Ironi- 
cally related  events  occurred  which  tnalstently 
pointed  to  the  most  urgent  public  Issue  of  our 
time:  the  role  of  tbe  military-industrial  es- 
tablishment in  the  United  States. 

The  first  event  of  that  day  was  tbe  death 
of  Dwlght  David  Elsenhower,  himself  a  hero 
of  tbe  American  mlUtary  heritage.  As  a  de- 
parting President  he  had  startled  tbe  nation 
by  his  Farewell  Address.  In  which  he  had 
warned  of  tbe  rise  of  a  mlUtary  establish- 
ment supported  by  an  Immense  arms  Indus- 
try which  "has  tbe  potential  for  a  disastrous 
rise  of  misplaced  power."  In  the  eight  years 
following  President  ELsenbower's  speech,  at 
least  $500  blUlon  dollars  has  been  sunk  In 
mlUtary  expenditures.  Including  a  disastrous 
war  In  Vietnam,  a  misguided  intervention  In 
the  DomiiUcan  RepubUc.  and  more  than 
forty-two  treaty  commitments  to  as  many 
countries  to  Intervene  "In  case  of  aggression." 
In  the  same  period  of  time,  acute  problems 
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of  poverty  and  distress  have  remained  un- 
resolved within  the  United  States  itself . 

These  misplaced  priorities  were  the  basU 
for  the  other  event  of  March  38,  the  Congres- 
sional Conference  on  the  MlUtary  Budget  and 
National  Priorities,  which  brought  togetbw 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  former  government 
leaders,  foreign  poUcy  scholars,  experts  on 
weapons  technology,  eoonomUts,  Oongrees- 
men  and  Senators  to  Investigate  tbe  actu^ 
enormity  of  that  "misplaced  power"  of  which 
President  Elsenhower  had  warned.  The  non- 
Congreselonal  participants  In  the  Conference 
were  the  following: 

Richard  Bamet— Co-Director.  Institute  for 
Policy  Studies,  Washington,  D.C.;  former  Con- 
sultant to  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
State  Department. 

Richard  Falk— Professor  of  IntemaUonai 
Law  Center  for  Advanced  Study  In  the  Be- 
havioral Sciences,  Stanford,  CaUf.;  former 
consultant  to  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee.   . 

General  WlUlam  Wallace  Ford,  U.S.  Army. 

ret.  ^  . 

John  Kenneth  Oalbralth— Professor  of 
Economics.  Harvard  University;  former  Am- 
bassador to  India. 

Richard  Ooodwln — Author  and  writer; 
fromer  special  assistant  to  Presidents  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson. 

George  Kahln— Professor  of  Government 
and  Director,  Southeast  Asia  Program,  Cor- 
nell University,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

George  Klstlakowsky— Professor  of  Chem- 
istry, Harvard  University;  former  science  ad- 
viser to  President  Elsenhower. 

Arthur  Larson— Director.  World  Rule  of 
Law  Center  at  Duke  University,  Durham. 
N.C.;  former  special  assistant  to  President  El- 
senhower and  Director  of  USIA. 

Hans  Morgenthau— Professor  of  History, 
Government  and  International  Relations, 
Claremont  Graduate  School.  Claremont, 
Calif.;  former  consultant  In  Russian  affairs 
to  the  State  Department. 

Gerard  Plel — Publisher  and  editor  of  Sci- 
entific  American. 

Marcus  Raskin— Co-Director,  Institute  for 
Policy  Studies,  Washington,  D.C.;  former 
staff  member  of  the  National  Security  Ooun- 
cU.  White  House. 

George  Rathjens— Professor  of  PoUttcal 
Science,  Massachusetts .  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology; former  special  assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  science  and  technology;  former  Di- 
rector, Weapon  Systems  Evaluation  Division, 
Institute  for  Defense  Analysis. 

Leonard  Rodberg— Professor  of  Physics. 
University  of  Maryland.  CoUege  Park,  Md.; 
former  Bureau  Chief,  U.S,  Arms  Control 
and  Dlsarmanent  Agency. 

Charles  L.  Schultz— ProfessOT  of  Eco- 
nomics. University  of  Maryland;  senior 
fellow.  Brookings  Institution;  former  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Jeremy  Stone — Professor  of  Economics, 
visiting  scholar,  Stanford  University;  former 
member  of  The  Hudson  Institute. 

Herbert  York— Professor  of  Physics,  Uni- 
versity of  California;  former  Director  of  Re- 
search and  Engineering,  Department  of  De- 
fense; former  Vice-chairman,  President's 
Science  Advisory  Committee. 

Adam  Wallnsky— Former  legislative  assist- 
ant to  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

The  Conference  was  initiated  by  members 
of  the  House  and  Senate  In  the  conviction 
that  Congress  must  reassert  its  control  of 
mlUtary  policy  and  that  It  can  raise  tbe  level 
of  congressional  analysis  of  these  critical 
issues  by  making  more  effective  use  of  avail- 
able technical  and  scholarly  expertise.  Our 
purpose  was  to  articuUte  the  basic  Issues 
of  the  mlUtarlzatlon  of  American  society 
and  to  make  concrete  propoeaU  for  restoring 
democratic  control  over  the  military  budget. 
Our  country  is  In  danger  of  becoming  a 
national  securtty  state.  Stooe  tbe  end  of 
World  War  II.  we  have  spent  more  than  one 
trtlUon  dollars,  or  two-thirds  of  the  total 


expenditures  of  our  Federal  Government,  on 
armaments  and  armed  forces.  Today  80  per- 
cent of  our  Federal  expenditures  go  for  de- 
fense and  defense-related  costs— an  amount 
Ki«ater  than  all  Federal,  state,  and  local  out- 
lays for  social  securtty,  health,  education, 
housing,  and  agriculture.  And  yet  the  mlU- 
tary budget  continues  to  Increase  each  year, 
spurred  by  a  seemingly  self-propelled 
mechanism  which  operates  with  llttie  or  no 
attention  to  merit  or  national  need. 

In  spite  of  these  vast  expenditures,  and  In 
spite  of  the  creation  of  a  security  estabUsh- 
ment  which  today  dominates  much  of  our 
national  Ufe.  Americans  feel  less  secure  than 
ever  before.  WhUe  external  threats  have  re- 
ceded in  importance,  many  of  our  country- 
men beUeve  their  nation  has  lost  its  way,  and 
they  feel  a  growing  threat  from  wlthUi  our 
cities.  Many  now  ask  whether  the  major 
threat  to  the  security  and  weU  beUag  of  this 
country  arises  from  the  posslbUlty  of  attacks 
from  without,  or  the  possibility  of  decay  and 
disintegration  from  within. 

The  deepening  concern 
It  is  often  said  that  our  nation  is  becom- 
ing a  welfare  state.  We  are  much  closer,  in 
t^ns  of  the  money  we  spend,  to  becomhig  a 
warfare  state.  Enormous  military  budgets 
are  approved  with  the  most  superficial  crit- 
icism and  evaluation  by  either  tbe  Congress 
or  tbe  public.  They  have  defaulted.  aUeg- 
ing  that  the  mlUtary  knows  best  and  that 
tJSe  mlUtary  budget  U  a  purely  technical  inat- 
ter  In  reality  however,  that  budget  involves 
the  most  fundamental  poUtical  choices,  pro- 
vldUig  the  abUlty  to  Intervene  around  the 
world  and  setting  tbe  direction  of  the  econ- 
omy and  national  priorities  within  our  own 

*^As  the  military  budget  continues  to  rise, 
with  strong  pressure  to  make  It  rise  still  more 
rapidly  in  the  next  few  years,  Americans  are 
manifesting  a  growing  concern  with  the  size 
of  the  defense  budget  and  Its  pervasive  social 
effects.  Members  of  Congress  and  the  pubUc 
are  alarmed  at  the  growing  militarization  of 
our  society  and  the  extent  to  which  we  are 
supporting    a    national    security    establish- 
ment. whUe  neglecting  the  desperate  needs 
of  many  of  our  people  for  housing,  health 
care    education,  and  the  other  elements  of 
basic  human  existence.  They  question  why 
new  programs  for  misaUes  and  antl-mlssUes 
are  proposed  while  funds  for  education  and 
Job  training  are  cut.  They  show  growing  im- 
patience with  the  Vietnam  war.  which  oon- 
tmues  even  after  being  thoroughly  dlscred- 

lte<l-  ..   , 

The  mUltary  establishment  Is  losing  Its  for- 
mer Unage  of  infalllbUlty.  Clearly  the  disas- 
trous war  in  Vietnam  Is  responsible  for  this 
changed  attitude.  There  U  a  new  feeUng  that 
Congress  must  play  a  larger  role  in  the  deter- 
mination of  foreign  and  mlUtary  policy.  If 
the  voice  of  the  people  Is  to  be  heard  effec- 
tively and  if  future  mlUtary  disasters  are 
to  be  avoided. 

The  ABM  Issue  has  brought  before  the 
American  pubUc  the  central  Issue  of  an  un- 
necessarUy-escalating  technology  and  the  re- 
lation between  this  technology  and  the  arms 
race  It  has  raised  questions  about  congres- 
sional control  over  matters  of  national  se- 
curity about  the  uses  and  abuses  of  secrecy, 
about  the  posslbUlty  that  decision-making 
may  be  passing  from  human  beings  to  ma- 
chines in  this  technological  age.  But  this  new 
questioning  attitude  Is  not  yet  sufficiently 
widespread  to  have  led  to  any  decrease  in 
the  mlUtary  budget  or  transfer  of  funds  to 
more  pressing  domestic  programs. 

The  national  security  establishment  was 
created  in  the  late  19408  and  early  19508  In 
response  to  what  we  perceived  as  an  Im- 
mediate threat  to  our  nation's  survival.  To- 
day we  are  learning  that,  much  as  we  may 
differ  Ui  economic  and  phUoeophlc  terms 
with  Communist  countries,  they  are  as  in- 
terested m  coexistence,  and  as  concerned 
with  economic  development,  as  we.  No  other 


country  has  extended  Its  miUtary  Infiuence  ' 
around  the  world  in  the  way  we  have,  and 
yet  we  continue  to  feel  insecure— but  now 
this  insecxirlty  reflects  deep  concern  for  the 
internal  fabric  of  our  own  country.  WhUe  we 
have  been  at  bur  most  powerful.  In  a  strtctiy 
mlUtary  sense,  during  the  past  few  years,  our     . 
prestige  around  the  world  and  our  influence 
with  foreign  governments  have  diminished 
markedly,  as  our  position  of  leadership  and 
oiir  reputation  for  wisdom  have  suffered  un- 
der the  impact  of  a  misguided  Intervention 
in  Vietnam. 

The  world  has  been  radically  transformed 
since  our  national  securtty  policies  were  set 
in  motion  in  the  late  forties.  We  beUeve  that 
in  an  age  of  nuclear  weapons,  ABM,  MIRV. 
chemical  and  biological  weapons  no  govern- 
ment can  any  longer  guarantee  the  safety 
of  Its  citizens.  We  see  a  growing  recognition 
that  nuclear  weapons  can  be  used  only  to 
deter  their  use   by   others,  and  cannot  be 
translated  into  effective  poUtlcal  Influence 
or  even  mlUtary  power  in  a  local  conlUot. 
We  are  learning  that  the  power  of  our  coun- 
try to  influence  tbe  course  of  world  affairs 
Is  more  lUnlted  than  we  had  beUeved  and  Is 
dependent     on     more     than     our    mlUtary 
strength.  And  we  see  Intense  conlUcts  break- 
ing out  within  what  we  once  viewed  as  a 
monolithic  ConMnunist  bloc  of  nations. 

It  has  come  as  a  painful  fact  to  recognize 
that  today  security  from  attack  depends  on 
preventing  confUct,  not  on  having  the  ablUty 
to  win  It.  No  one  can  win  a  nuclear  war.  and 
tbe  existence  of  nuclear  weapons  must  lead 
us  to  look  beyond  weapons  and  alliances  to 
the  more  fundamental  demands  of  our  na- 
tional security.  However,  It  Is  a  sad  fact  that 
we  are  today  no  closer  to  establishing  the 
conditions  for  enduring  peace  than  we  were 
twenty-flve  years  ago,  when  the  nuclear  age 
began.  The  poUcles  we  have  been  pursuing 
have  instead  led  to  growing  nuclear  arsenals 
on  both  Bides,  the  forfeiture  of  our  Influence 
with  countries  around  the  world,  the  rise  of 
mlUtary  dictatorships  in  many  of  the  nations 
we  have  been  supporting,  and  our  first  mlU- 
tary faUvire  since  the  War  of  1812.  In  the  eyes 
of  many  of  our  own  people,  especlaUy  the 
young,  this  country  has  forfeited  the  right 
to  leadership  of  the  forces  of  liberty  and 
Justice.  WhUe  this  tragic  disaffection  can  be 
attributed  to  many  sources,  surely  our  over- 
reUance   on   mlUtary   power  Is   one   of   the 
principal  elements  in  the  discontent  we  see 
around  us. 

Much  of  this  discontent  must  focus  on   i 
budgetary  questions,  for  It  Is  the  way  we 
spend  our  pubUc  resources  that  reflects  our  ^ 
liational  priorities  and  determines  our  na- 
tion's future.  We  used  to  beUeve  that  our 
country  was  wealthy  enough  to  afford  both 
guns  and  butter,  both  extensive  military  ex- 
penditures and  investments  in  our  domestic 
needs.  We  have  now  learned,  through  tbe 
bitter  experience  of  Vietnam,  that  this  Is  not 
possible.  The  American  people  wUl  not  ac- 
cept substantially  higher  taxation,  and  so 
our  national  needs  must  be  met  from  a  Fed- 
eral  budget   which   represents    a   relatively 
constant    portion    of  our    national    mcome. 
This  implies,  of  course,  that  if  we  are  to 
increase  substantially   our  expenditures  on 
domestic  needs,  we  must  correspondUigly  re- 
duce our  expenditures  on  the  miUtary.  WhUe 
it  is  proper  to  say  that  our  boys  overseas 
must  have  anything  they  need,  we  are  now 
recognizing    that    our    chUdren    at    home 
should  have  the  things  they  need  too. 

The  Founding  Fathers  recognized  that 
among  our  national  goals  were  "to  form  a 
nerfect  union,  establish  Jvistice.  Insure  do- 
^ttc  tranquUlty"  and  only  then,  fourth  on 
the  list,  "to  provide  for  the  conunon  de- 
fense." What  they  understood,  and  what  we 
are  remembermg  agato  today,  is  that  our 
national  security  Is  composed  of  more  than 
the  mvlolabUlty  of  our  territory.  It  requttwi 
that  vsre  become  a  free  and  united  society, 
enlarging  tbe  liberty  and  welfare  of  our  peo- 
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pie  and  extending  Justice  to  »1I  who  make 
tbla  country  their  home.  Should  we  be  dl- 
verted  from  these  pursuits,  we  will  have  lost 
our  national  security  and  our  reason  for 
existence  as  a  nation,  even  though  our  mili- 
tary strength  be  the  greatest  on  earth. 
Whither  America? 
Senator  J.  William  Pulbrlght  has  pointed 
out  that  for  twenty-flve  years  we  have  been 
thinking  of  our  nation  as  a  world  power,  los- 
ing sight  of  the  fact  that  It  miut  also  be  a 
national  society.  We  must  reassert  the  prime 
Importance  of  achieving  a  viable  society 
within  our  land,  before  we  can  expect  a 
moral  Influence  upon  the  rest  of  the  world. 
One  psychoanalyst  has  described  our  na- 
tional malady  as  necrophilia.  We  put  billions 
of  dollars  Into  killing  while  we  talk  as  If  we 
love  life.  In  effect,  to  death.  The  result  Is  a 
growing  alienation  of  our  young  people  from 
such  a  society  and  rising  despair  among  all 
segments  of  our  society. 

The  youth  of  America,  both  black  and 
white.  Is  starting  to  react  against  the  mili- 
tarization of  our  economy  and  our  nation. 
We  will  either  bring  the  military-Industrial 
complex  under  control  or.  once  this  new 
generation  starts  voting  and  taking  an  active 
leadership  in  the  politics  of  this  country,  we 
win  have  a  new  President  and  a  new  Con- 
gress who  will. 

The  young  people  see  that  the  Institutions 
we  have  created  are  destroying  the  Ilvability 
of  the  world.  They  question  why  they  are 
being  asked  to  make  senseless  sacrifices  for 
meaningless  [Mllcies.  They  look  at  the  way 
we  are  killing  each  other  In  war  and  on  our 
highways,  expending  vast  iuias  of  money  In 
military  enterprises  that  create  problems 
instead  of  solving  them.  They  see  the  way 
we  are  destroying  the  environment  in  which 
we  live,  polluting  the  air  and  the  fresh  water, 
killing  the  animals  and  the  birds,  destroying 
the  forest  and  the  beauty  of  the  world,  all 
in  the  name  of  progress  and  profit. 

The  young  people  know  this  and  they  are 
not  prepared  to  tolerate  it.  E^lther  our  genera- 
tion win  respond  to  them,  or  there  will  be 
major  changes  in  this  country  when  the 
new  generation  comes  to  power. — Senator 
OATLoao  Nelson 

Our  country  has  become  not  only  a  great 
power  but  a  great  empire.  Are  we  prepared 
to  pay  the  price  of  that  position?  The  Swiss 
historian    Burkhardt    said.    "A    great    nation 
has  only  one  purpose,  and  that  is  to  get  more    - 
power.  But  what  it  gives  up  ;n  the  process  Is 
freedom."  What   Is  actually   at   Issue,   then. 
Is  the  transformation  of  the  United  States 
into  a  different  sort  of  civilization — into  a 
national  security  state.  The  country  and  the 
Congress  must  ask  themselves  whether  they 
can  ever  regain  control  of  the  agencies  which 
form  that  state  without  reducing  them  sub- 
stantially in  size  and  restructuring  them  so 
that     they    serve    national     purposes    more 
clearly.  Can  we  ride  this  tiger,  attempting  to 
control  It  here,  and  setting  budgetary  llmlu 
there,  or  must  we  Instead  undertake  the  long 
and  difficult  task  of  dismantling  the  national 
security  establishment?  And  can  we  simply 
replace  one  bxireaucracy  with  another — the 
national    security    establishment    with,    per- 
haps, the  domestic  welfare  bureaucracy?  Or 
must  we.  instead,  be  examining  how  to  make 
democracy  work  again,  how  to  give  people 
tn  their  communities  the  ability  to  make  the 
necessary  decisions  on  the  way  their  money 
is  spent  and  the  way  they  live  their  lives? 
Congreasional  leadership 
The  Report  which  foUows  is  a  distillation 
of  the  discussions  of  the  Conference  and  in- 
cludes direct  quotations  from  the  comments 
of   the   partlclpanu.    Although   the    recom- 
mendations of  the  conference  j;enerally  ex- 
press our  views,  as  sponsors  we  do  not  neces- 
sarily adopt  as  our  own  each  and  every  state- 
ment and  conclusion  stated  In  this  Report. 
The  sponsors  regard   the   proposals  made 
in  this  Conference  as  Important  contribu- 


tions to  their  own  thinking  about  the  formu- 
lation of  American  foreign  policy.  They  be- 
lieve the  report  deserves  the  attention  of 
their  congressional  colleagues,  members  of 
the  Executive  branch,  and  the  American 
people.  Our  responsibility  goes  far  beyond 
partisan  considerations. 

The  most  urgent  challenge  confronting 
Congress  today  is  to  reassert  control  of  the 
military  bureaucracy  and  the  policy  decisions 
It  has  preempted.  This  jcan  only  be  accom- 
plished by  effective  congressional  leadership 
backed  by  a  broadly-based,  informed,  and 
concerned  public  constituency.  Toward  this 
end  we  propose: 

( 1 )  Creation  of  a  congresslonally  author- 
ized Defense  Review  Office,  similar  to  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  to  provide  author- 
Itatfve  information  and  analyses  for  Con- 
gress in  the  defense  area. 

(2)  Establishment  of  a  Temporary  Na- 
tional Security  Committee,  on  the  model  of 
the  Temporary  National  Economic  Commit- 
tee of  the  1930s,  composed  of  members  of 
Congress  and  private  citizens.  This  commit- 
tee should  conduct  a  critical  examination  of 
the  institutional  structure  of  the  military- 
Industrial  establishment  and  provide  the 
necessary  Information  which  the  Congress 
and  the  nation  can  use  to  restore  balance  to 
our  national  priorities. 

(3»  Formation  of  a  Congressional  Joint 
Committee  on  National  Priorities  to  provide 
a  continuing  forum  for  the  review  and 
evaluation  of  existing  and  planned  Federally- 
supported  programs. 

1 4)  Reduction  In  the  use  of  security 
classifications  in  order  to  open  public  access 
to  relevant  information  and  reduce  the 
tendency  to  concentrate  decision-making 
powers  in  the  hands  of  those  having  access  to 
classified  information. 

(5)  More  active  use  of  hearings  In  the 
States  and  Congressional  Districts  to  help 
shape  new  perspectives  on  national  needs 
and  priorities  and  elicit  views  at  the  grass- 
roots level.  Such  hearings  could  provide  the 
basts  for  a  full  congressional  debate  on  the 
State  of  the  Nation. 

(6)  Encouragement  of  privately  funded  re- 
search centers  competent  to  subject  defense 
programs  to  critical  examination.  Tliese  steps 
would  provide  some  of  the  necessary  Institu- 
tional support  for  the  reshaping  and  prudent 
reduction  of  the  defense  establishment  that 

,  must  occur  If  we  are  to  free  resources  and 
reverse  the  trend  towards  a  "national  security 
state." 

In  the  nuclear  age.  our  prime  objective 
must  be  to  prevent  conflict  and  establish  the 
International  conditions  for  an  enduring 
peace  The  United  States  will  make  a  larger 
contribution  to  this  work  if  It  lessens  its  re- 
liance on  military  power  and  works  more 
vigorously  at  the  task  of  building  and 
strengthening  its  own  society. 

II.      Tint     NATVU    OF    TH«    NATIONAI.    SBCTTSnT 
ESTASLtSHIMNT 

President  Elsenhower's  death  has  reminded 
us  of  his  warning  to  "guard  against  the  ac- 
qulsltloo  of  unwarranted  influence,  whether 
sought  or  unsought,  by  the  military-Indus- 
trial complex." 

Under  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947.  a 
group  of  institutions.  Including  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  National  Security  Agen- 
cy, the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  part  of 
the  Agency  (or  International  Development, 
and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  have  es- 
tablished and  developed  the  bureaucratic 
base  for  an  extensive  national  security  ap- 
paratus. This  apparatus  is  supported  and 
buttressed  by  the  new  breed  of  federally-sub- 
sidized coriwratlons  which  produce  hardware 
for  the  mlUtary.  The  labor  unions  too  have 
been  brought  into  this  structure.  Today  more 
than  3.6  million  civilian  workers  are  directly 
Involved  In  national  security  programs. 

Vast  and  varied  armamenu  have  been 
built — seaborne  foroes.  airborne  forces — all  in 


the  name  of  flexibility  and  greater  action.  We 
have  failed  to  recognize  that  the  ability  to 
wield  this  force  generates  a  powerful  tempta- 
tion to  use  it.  The  very  existence  of  these 
forces  places  greater  demands  upon  our 
civilian  leadership  for  wisdom  and  restraint, 
qualities  which,  as  we  have  sadly  learned 
In  Vietnam,  are  sorely  lacking  in  our  political 
system  today.  And,  through  the  system  of  se- 
curity classification,  this  apparatus  has  been 
liberated  from  the  normal  restraints  of  pub- 
lic debate  and  congressional  Judgment,  even 
as  its  power  grows  and  its  ability  to  Inter- 
vene in  new  conflicts  Increases. 

The  Kennedy  Administration  took  office  In 
1961  with  the  avowed  aim  of  establishing 
greater  civilian  control  over  the  military.  Yet 
the  harsh  fact  is  that  military  considerations 
today  play  a  greater  role  in  determining 
American  policy  than  at  any  time  in  our 
national  history.  In  the  name  of  efficiency 
we  unified  the  operations  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices, introduced  the  techniques  of  computer 
management,  and  encouraged  closer  interac- 
tions between  the  military  and  Industry.  As 
a  result,  power  once  checked  by  rivalries  and 
inefficiency  Is  now  wielded  as  a  single  force, 
defying  effective  democratic  control.  Prom 
this  perspective  we  can  see  the  present  ABM 
fight  as  a  test  of  whether  or  not  the  national 
security  state  is  sunk  In  concrete  for  this 
next  generation.  If  the  ABM  or  the  war  In 
Vietnam  cannot  be  stopped.  Congress  may 
well  become  no  more  than  an  ornamental 
debating  society,  and  the  Impotence  of  our 
political  institutions  will  be  manifest 

Our  problem  Is  essentially  one  of  uncon- 
trolled bureaucratic  power  which.  In  the 
manner  of  all  bureaucracies,  governs  in  its 
own  Interest  and  in  accordance  with  Its  own 
parochial  view  of  not  only  that  Interest,  but 
of  the  world. 

The  principal  instrument  of  power  of  this 
bureaucracy  Is  fear.  It  Is  fear  that  gave  It 
this  enormous  power  and  autonomy  in  the 
'50s  and  '60s  and  caused  us  to  consolidate 
and  delegate  power.  This  power  was  born  In 
an  age  of  fear,  and  It  will  be  curbed  only 
as  we  resist  (ear,  only  as  we  look  upon  the 
world,  conununlst  and  noncommunist,  with 
a  certain  calm  Intelligence. — John  Kenneth 
Oalbralth 

We  built  the  naUonal  security  establish- 
ment to  meet  what  was  felt  In  the  late  '40s 
to  be  an  Important  national  need,  but  we 
now  see  that  these  institutions  reinforce 
each  other  and  eliminate  the  possibility  of 
effective  countervailing  Institutions.  Unless 
we  see  our  continued  military  buildup  as  an 
institutional  problem,  we  «-lll  not  be  able  to 
make  any  lasting  change  in  the  direction  of 
our  society  or  our  foreign  policy. 

We  should  be  clear  on  one  point :  It  Is  not 
the  uniformed  military  which  has  created 
the  present  situation,  but  the  civilian  lead- 
ership and  the  Institutions  they  have  cre- 
ated to  centralize  and  expand  the  perform- 
ance of  national  security  functions.  The 
military  has  been  asked  to  make  decisions 
and  accept  responsibilities  for  which  it  was 
not  prepared,  either  by  professional  back- 
ground or  by  the  structure  of  military  orga- 
nizations. Too  often  responsibility  has  been 
abdicated  to  the  military  to  make  broad 
poUcy  choices,  to  define  the  threats — and 
therefore  the  priorities — facing  this  coun- 
try, and  to  determine  the  proper  response 
to  these  threats.  This  far  exceeds  the  more 
specific  traditional  tasks  of  developing  battle 
plans  and  training  men  to  carry  them  out. 
It  Is  the  abdication  of  civilian  responsibility 
and  the  loss  of  balance  in  the  exercise  of 
national  choices  that  have  produced  the 
dangerously  distorted  situation  In  which  we 
find  ourselves  today. 

It  Is  customary  for  military  leaders  to 
plan  on  the  basis  of  a  "greater  than  expected 
threat."  They  assume  that  the  Soviet  Union 
will  produce  more  ICBMs  than  one  might 
ordinarily  expect,  a  larger  ABM  system,  and 
so  on.  Having  made  these  conservative  as- 
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sumptions.  It  is  not  surprising  that  they  pro- 
pose enormous  appropriations  and  gigantic 
procurement  programs.  It  Is  at  the  civilian 
policy-making  level  where  there  has  been  re- 
peated failure.  It  Is  the  civilians  who  should 
look  beyond  the  projections  of  the  mlUtary 
to  the  impact  of  the  proposed  measures  on 
our  domestic  society,  as  well  as  on  our 
foreign  policy.  They  should  be  the  ones  to 
arrive  at  a  realistic  total  perspective,  rather 
than  expecting  It  of  the  military. 

Today,  however,  these  civilian  policymak- 
ers  have   become  an   Intrinsic   part  of   the 
military    "rr#tr*"*     more    attuned    to    its 
viewpoint  thStb  a  wider  national  perspec- 
tive.  Just   as   the   introduction  of   sophisti- 
cated   weapons    technology    has   clvlUanlzed 
the  military,  causing  colonels  to  become  the 
purveyors  of  abstract  analyses  and  the  silent 
partners     of     corporate     managers,     so    the 
availability  of  these  weapons  in  larger  quan- 
tities has  militarized  the  civilian  hierarchy, 
leading  it  to  seek  answers  to  political  prob- 
lems In  military  hardware  and  enabling  it  to 
"project  our  power"  over  much  of  the  globe. 
The  problem  to  which   we  must  address 
ourselves   Is   how   to   resist   this   Interwoven 
bureaucracy,    so    large    and    entrenched,    so 
zealous   and   parochial,   so   unrestrained   by 
any  effective  counter-balancing  force  in  our 
society.    This    vast    establishment    conjures 
margined  or  imagined   "threats"  to  Justify 
its  continued  existence.  It  is  Itself  a  threat 
to  our  society,  disturbing  Its  tranquility  and 
threatening  the  survival  of  freedom  within 
it.  Just  as  we  have  built  up  this  apparatus 
over   the   past   twenty-five   years,   we   must 
now  begin  the  task  of  reducing  the  size  and 
Influence  of  the  institutions  which  make  up 
the  national  security  establishment. 
Growth  with  decay 
Our  prosperity  and  pattern  of  growth  are 
built  upon  an  tfadustrlal  complex  which  re- 
lies on  the  defense  budget  to  maintain  high 
rates    of   employment   and    to   support    the 
bulk    of    technological    Innovation.    Closely 
aligned  with  the  great  corporations  Involved 
in  the  defense  establishment  are  labor  In- 
terests and  the  Interests  of  the  new  social 
classes  built  on  education  and  technology. 
We  have  created  a  series  of  new  "pension 
classes"  who  are  directly  dependent  on  the 
national  security  establishment  and  on  ex- 
penditures voted  by  Congress  for  old  wars 
and    new.    The    new   educated   class   Is    de- 
pendent oh  the  national  security  structure 
through    the    universities,    which   have    re- 
ceived a  large  portion  of  their  support  from 
military-related  agencies.  Half  of  the  trained 
engineers  and  scientists  in  this  country  arc 
working  for  the  national  security  establish- 
ment,  providing  the  driving  force  for  new 
weapons  expenditures  and  generating  a  de- 
mand that  we  "keep   the  laboratories  hot" 
even    as    tensions    cool.    This   technical    ap- 
paratus  cannot  easily   fit  into   the  civilian 
sector  of   our   economy,   and   so  becomes  a 
permanent  force  lor  high  defense  expendi- 
tures. And  the  elevated  status  of  their  "high 
technology"  has  drawn  our  brightest  minds 
away   from   the   more   mundane — but  more 
urgent — problems  of  our  domestic  economy. 
We   have  been  using  the  new  economics, 
with  its  emphasis  on  the  use  of  the  Federal 
budget  to  maintained  economic  stability  and 
prevent  cyclic  depresWtms,  without  also  rec- 
ognizing that  not  »11  Federal  expenditures  are 
of  equal  value  to  the  country.  By  placing 
the  largest  portion  of  our  budget  in  the  de- 
fense sector,  we  have  deeply  disturbed  the 
balance  which  societies  must  maintain  be- 
tween  the  civilian   and  military  sectors  of 
their  government  and  between  their  public 
and  private  outlays. 

In  our  mistaken  application  of  Keyneslan 
economics,  we  have  failed  to  recognize  that 
the  nature  of  our  public  expenditures  will 
determine  the  kind  of  society  we  build  with 
the  resulting  economic  growth.  Some  ex- 
penditures contribute  to  a  betterment  of  the 
society  and  enhance  the  quality  of  life  for 


all  our  citizens,  while  others,  although  they 
may  seem  to  contribute  to  the  growth  of 
the  economy.  In  fact  have  detracted  from 
our  national  well-being.  Perhaps  we  need  to 
make  a  more  accurate  accounting  of  our  eco- 
nomic growth,  recognizing  that  some  expend- 
itures subtract  from  the  nation's  welfare, 
even  as  they  add  to  Its  economy. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  In  today's 
accounting  both  the  production  of  cigarettes 
and  expenditures  on  cancer  research  add  to 
economic  growth,  when  In  fact,  of  course, 
they  cancel  each  other  out  or,  as  at  present, 
subtract  from  the  health  of  our  society.  If 
we  go  ahead  with  the  ABM  and  MIKV  pro- 
grams, they  will  appear  In  our  accounting 
as  economic  growth,  when  in  fact  they  will 
be  destructive  to  the  society,  demanding 
further  wasteful  expenditures  and  making 
Inevitable  further  decay  In  our  cities  and 
alienation  of  our  people. 

One  must  then  ask  whether  our  massive 
defense  budget  Is  in  fact  a  way  of  dealing 
with  foreign  problems,  or  whether  It  has 
become  Instead  a  way  of  preserving  a  pattern 
of  advantage  within  the  United  States.  Is 
the  defense  budget  a  means  of  avoiding  a 
confrontation  with  a  series  of  domestic  prob- 
lems we  have  never  solved,  rather  than 
merely  a  reason  why  we  have  not  solved 
them?  The  swollen  military  budget  gives  us 
a  ready-made  excuse  to  avoid  facing,  as 
Individuals  and  as  a  society,  our  failure  to 
achieve  Justice  and  equality  for  all  our 
citizens. 

The  question  we  must  face  Is  not  what  the 
Chinese  or  Vietnamese  or  Russians  are.  but 
who  the  Americans  are  and  what  kind  of 
country  this  is.  and  what  It  Is  in  our  society 
which  Is  leading  us  to  go  further  In  this 
direction. — Adam  Wallnsky 

in.  VIETNAM  AND  THE  LESSONS  OF  INTERVENTION 

The  killing  in  Vietnam  goes  on.  The  war 
must  be  ended,  and  at  the  earliest  possible 
date.  We  have  put  more  than  half  a  million 
troops  into  South  Vietnam  but  have  not 
been  able  to  beat  down  the  opposition  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet  Cong.  Dr. 
George  Wald  has  said  they  have  a  secret 
weapon:  they  are  more  willing  to  die  for 
their  cause  than  we  are  to  continue'  killing 
them. 

The  Vietnam  war  Is  destroying  that  un- 
fortunate country  and  eroding  the  founda- 
tions of  our  society  as  well. 

We  are  engaged  in  a  war  10,000  miles  away 
for  alms  we  can't  define  and  which  we  can't 
win  and  don't  seem  able  to  end  but  which 
has  contributed  enormously  to  a  malaise  In 
the  U.S.  so  severe  that  for  the  first  time  in 
our  history  the  validity  of  some  of  our  most 
cherished  institutions  has  been  called  Into 
question. — Fred  Warner  Neal 

Even  our  military  position  has  been  under- 
mined. As  General  William  Wallace  Ford  has 
noted,  "the  war  In  Vietnam  has  divided  our 
people  and  weakened  our  military  strength 
because  of  that  division.  You  cannot  create 
disenchantment  among  nearly  all  the  youth 
of  the  country  and  expect  to  have  a  strong 
military  posture." 

Toward  a  Vietnam  settlement 

Because  of  misconceptions  and  misunder- 
standings about  the  war.  Congress  has  a  spe- 
cial responsibility  to  begin  now  to  tell  the 
American  public  the  political  realities  facing 
us  and  the  possibilities  for  bringing  the  war 
to  an  end.  Today's  discussions  of  the  war  or 
peace  aim  of  this  country,  or  of  the  relation- 
ship the  United  States  will  have  to  South- 
east Asia  when  peace  comes,  remain  obscured 
by  obsolete  and  empty  rhetoric.  There  must 
be  specific  discussion  now  of  our  national 
security  interest  in  that  area.  If  the  Presi- 
dent is  truly  Interested  In  negotiating  an 
end  to  the  war,  such  a  discussion  by  the  Con- 
gress will  In  fact  help  him,  since  one  cannot 
reverse  a  set  of  assumptions  on  which  our 
entire  policy  has  been  based  without  wide 
discussion  by  the  public. 


If  Congress  is  to  make  such  a  responsible 
contribution  to  ending  the  Vietnam  war,  it 
must  unshackle  Itself  from  the  erroneous  as- 
sumptions and  faulty  Judgments  of  the  past. 
Any  reasonably  viable  political  settlement  in 
Vietnam  will  require  a  change  In  the  under- 
lying premises  of  the  war,  not  a  mere  altera- 
tion In  tactics.  We  will  have  to  recall  that  it 
was  the  United  States  which,  in  contraven- 
tion of  the  Geneva  Accords,  helped  create  and 
sustain  a  separate  South  Vietnamese  state 
and  chose  the  leadership  of  that  state. 

The  myths  that  must  be  overcome  include 
the  allegation  that  what  Is  basically  a  civil 
war  is  a  case  of  outside  aggression,  that  an 
unpopular  and  narrowly  based  military  clique 
in  Saigon  can  enlist  the  support  of  a  major- 
ity of  South  Vietnamese  people  and  that  the 
National  Uberatlon  Front  is  a  puppet  of 
Hanoi  without  significant  popular  backing  In 
South  Vietnam — George  Kahln. 

At  this  point  our  prlrtiary  national  interest 
Is  In  extricating  ourselves  from  Vietnam.  The 
present  mlUtary  leaders  in  Saigon,  howe^r, 
have  had  a  personal  Interest  in  conti^img 
the  massive  U.S.  military  presence  Injvlet- 
nam  and  are  reluctant  to  see  genuine  prog- 
ress toward  a  settlement  that  would  allow  our 
withdrawal. 

As  a  result  of  past  American  policies  in 
support  of  this  military  leadership,  most  non- 
communist  South  Vietnamese  are  without 
political  representation  and  are  cut  off  from 
working  out  their  own  accommodation  with 
the  NLF.  Many  of  the  moderate  political  lead- 
ers of  South  Vietnam  are  in  Jail.  (It  was  re- 
ported on  the  floor  of  the  Vietnamese  Senate 
that  16,000  new  political  prisoners  were  in- 
carcerated during  1968  )  If  meaningful  nego- 
tiations are  to  go  forward,  the  currently- 
unrepresented  elements  must  participate  in 
working  out  a  settlement. 

If  we  are  to  exert  the  kind  of  pressure  that 
will  force  the  present  Saigon  regime  to  accept 
a  peace  settlement,  we  must  begin  now  *o 
withdraw  our  troops  from  Vietnam. 

The  creation  of  a  coalition  government  for 
South  Vietnam  must  be  considered  as  a  nec- 
essary transition  stage,  as  well  as  a  possible 
pattern  for  the  final  settlement  achieved 
through  national  elections  or  a  referendum 
held  under  the  aegis  of  an  interim  transi- 
tional coalition.  The  transitional  stage  has 
been  neglected  in  most  public  discussion, 
but  It  Is  a  vital  period  if  the  government 
which  emerges  from  the  settlement  Is  to  be  a 
lasting  one.  It  is  manifest  that  neither  the 
Saigon  government  nor  the  NLF  trust  the 
other  to  carry  out  an  election,  and  an  Initial 
period  of  shared  power  must  precede  the 
holding  of  any  elections  to  create  a  perma- 
nent government.  Such  an  interim  coalition 
could  also  maintain  basic  administrative 
functions  dtirlng  the  period  of  withdrawal 
of  foreign  troops. 

Avoiding  more  Vietnams 
If  we  are  not  to  find  ourselvs  drawn  Into 
more  Vietnams,  the  national  security  Institu- 
tions which  led  us  Into  the  present  quagmire 
must  be  reshaped  and  refocused.  A  new  for- 
eign policy  must  be  evolved.  Our  national 
defense  policy  should  be  built  around  those 
core  Interests  which  are  so  vital  that  If  they 
were  violated  they  would  threaten  the  very 
existence  of  the  nation  itself.  In  areas  re- 
moved from  our  own  interests,  we  can  afford 
to  seek  or  support  settlements  based  on 
neutralization  or  on  Internationally  agreed 
upon  solutions  which  will  avoid  big-power 
Intervention  and  eventual  confilct. 

Many  of  the  "threats"  for  which  we  main- 
tain military  forces  exist  not  because  of  a 
core  Interest,  but  bcause  we  have  taken  a 
particular  historic  position  in  a  particular 
part  of  the  world  (for  instance,  in  Berlin  and 
Korea  I .  We  must  now  reconsider  the  extent 
to  which  the  maintenance  of  these  positions 
Is  appropriate.  It  Is  questionable,  for  In- 
stance, whether  otir  decision  to  defend  the 
Vietnam    demarcation    line    ever    had    any 
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Tklldlty  In  tb«  fM«  ot  the  Oen«Tm  Agn9- 
ment  NevertbelaM.  It  baa  b««n  UMd  to 
JuaUTy  our  military  intervention. 

We  bave  believed  tbat  military  and  polit- 
ical poUctea  tbat  succeeded  In  one  era  at 
blatory  were  applicable  to  all  placea  at  all 
tlmee.  Tbe  apparent  (ucceae  of  tbe  policy  of 
containment  In  Europe  led  ua  to  believe  tbat 
containment  would  also  be  aucceaaful  in 
Vietnam,  the  Middle  Kaat.  and  elaewhere.  But 
relations  between  tbe  major  powers  bave 
changed  so  radically,  and  conditions  In  these 
areas  are  so  different  from  those  In  Europe, 
that  entirely  new  perspectives  are  necessary. 
In  particular,  a  policy  directed  at  maintain- 
ing the  status  quo  In  the  name  of  containing 
conununlst  Influence  Is  futile. 

We  bave  learned  that  internal  forces  will 
control  tbe  development  of  new  nations  to  a 
far  greater  extent  than  any  elements  over 
which  we  or  the  Soviet  Union  have  any  con- 
trol. We  must  now  accommodate  ourselves 
to  this  realization  and  remove  earlier  ves- 
tt(M  of  our  misunderstanding  of  this  coun- 
try's role  In  the  world.  We  can  no  longer 
permit  military  perspectives  to  obscure  o\ir 
perception  of  political  realities. 

A  basic  alteration  In  our  policy  of  Intar- 
TtfBtlon'  Snd  our  foreign  military  commlt- 
mmti  wm  be  needed  to  eomet  the  results  of 
past  mistakes.  The  defeoaa  satabllshment  has 
evolved  these  commitments  by  making  small. 
Incremental  decisions:  these  then  develop  a 
momentum  of  their  own  which  Involve*  us 
ever  more  deeply  Ln  Intemal  disputes  over 
which  we  bave  little  control. 

There  Is,  for  Instance,  a  series  of  danger- 
ous situations  today  In  tbe  Southeast  Asia 
area,  all  attributable  to  decisions  made  with- 
out adequate  knowledge  of  relevant  political 
factors,  without  the  knowledge  of  Congress, 
and  apparently  Inconsistent  with  either  Im- 
mediate or  long-term  American  Interests. 
Kuomlntang  forces  remain  in  Burma.  Laos, 
and  Thailand,  supported  by  us  and  exacer- 
bating the  Intemal  problems  these  countries 
face.  It  has  been  reported  that  our  country 
has  transported  large  numbers  of  Cambodian 
South  Vietnamese  to  the  Thai  frontier,  where 
they  have  carried  out  regular  intrusions  Into 
Cambodian  territory.  (Indeed,  In  the  recent 
past  there  have  been  three  times  as  many 
military  incidents  on  the  Thai -Cambodian 
border  as  on  the  Cambodlan-Soutta  Vietnam- 
ese frontier.)  Such  entanglements  are  rem- 
iniscent of  those  which  led  us  into  Vietnam. 

Many  of  our  overseas  installations  were 
originally  created  to  serve  military  needs  that 
no  longer  exist.  But  the  Defense  Department 
has  developed  new  rationalizations  (or  keep- 
ing these  bases — particularly  the  desire  to 
maintain  a  U.S.  military  presence  as  a  base 
for  political  Influence.  Recognizing  the  drive 
among  the  peoples  of  these  countries  for  na- 
tional Independence  and  greater  democracy, 
we  do  not  want  our  primary  relationship  de- 
fined by  military  bases  or  advisory  missions. 
Our  interests  would  often  be  better  served 
If  the  bases  and  the  military  advisors  were 
gone. 

Away  from  intervention 

If  any  branch  of  government  Is  to  force  a 
re-examlnatlon  of  past  commitments.  It  must 
be  the  Congress.  But  If  Congress  is  to  play  a 
responsible  role  In  our  policy  In  the  Third 
World,  It  must  be  Informed  of  these  situa- 
tions and  must  play  a  role  In  creating  or  bait- 
ing them.  Secrecy  in  the  Initiation  of  new 
U.S.  Interventions  is  futile  and  self-defeat- 
ing, and  the  Congress  must  Insist  on  full, 
open,  and  current  Information,  and  must 
create  mechanisms  for  reviewing  our  foreign 
commitments. 

Congress  should  also  Insist  tbat  we  begin 
to  reduce  the  number  of  men  In  our  standing 
army  to  a  level  more  suited  to  peacetime. 
There  are  few  world  situations  In  which  this 
country  would  not  bave  adequate  time  to 
build  from  Its  large  reeervee  and  enormous 
productive  capacity,  should  danger  arise.  The 
maintenance    of    a    constantly    accelerating 


lerel  of  technology,  and  of  enormous  armies 
which  sit  around  waiting  for  a  crisis  to  occur, 
are  themselves  Important  elements  of  Insta- 
bility and  a  prime  cause  of  conflict  and 
American  Intervention.  We  should  take  Into 
account  not  only  tbe  risk  of  wmr,  bat  alao  the 
need  in  Senator  William  Sazbe's  term,  to 
"take  a  gamble  for  peace."  While  we  cannot 
guarantee  against  a  disruption  somewhere 
In  the  world  to  which  we  cannot  lnst*ntly  re- 
spond, there  are  other-  needs  for  theae  re- 
source* and  more  effective,  multilateral 
approaches  which  this  country  can  use  to 
advance  toward  a  peaceful  world. 

IT.    aaif.    MOT,    AND    TMS    Kt7CXXAa    AMUB    UACW 

The  la*t  clear  chance 

The  strategic  balance,  which  Is  now  at  Its 
mo*t  stable  position  In  years.  Is  about  to  be 
thrown  askew.  The  United  Statee  Is  begin- 
olng  to  deploy  an  antl-balllstlc  missile  sys- 
tem and  to  Install  multiple,  independently 
targetable  warheads  on  Its  long-range  mis- 
sile*. Together,  theee  will  add  new  fuel  to 
the  arms  race  and  create  an  environment  of 
uncertainty  and  tension  that  will  decrease 
our  safety  and  make  nuclear  war  an  ever 
larger  threat. 

Today  both  the  United  SUtes  and  tbe 
Soviet  Union  possess  large,  invulnerable 
strategic  force*  of  nuclear  weaponry.  Each  is 
confident  that  it  has  an  effective  deterrent 
to  nuclear  attack.  Most  Americans  feel  secure 
from  tbe  danger  of  nuclear  war,  and  threats 
of  nuclear  bombardment,  such  as  were 
uttered  during  the  late  '50s  and  early  '80s 
are  no  longer  heard.  Through  improved  sat- 
ellite reconnaissance,  each  side  Is  confident 
tbat  It  knows  what  strategic  force*  the  other 
(XMsesses.  and  it  can  infer  that  Its  own  deter- 
rent Is  secure  from  deetructlon  In  a  surprise 
attack. 

This  relatively  stable  situation  can  be  pre- 
served through  an  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  union  to  re- 
frain from  the  further  construction  of  ICBM 
baa**,  and  from  the  Inatiguratlon  of  ABM 
and  MIRV  deployment  programs.  Such  an 
agreement  could  be  an  early  result  of  the 
much-delayed  strategic  arms  limitation  talks 
between  theee  two  oountrle*.  The  possibility 
that  irrevocable  step*  will  be  taken  before 
such  an  agreement  is  achieved  lends  the 
gravest  urgency  to  the  initiation  of  thoae 
talks.  Once  large-scale  ABM  deployment  be- 
gins and  MIRV  testing  has  been  completed, 
the  nuclear  genie  will  be  out  of  the  bottle, 
and  it  U  unlikely  that  the  stability  we  now 
enjoy  will  ever  return  again. 

In  spite  of  the  sense  of  urgency  felt  by  all 
informed  obeervers,  the  Administration  ha* 
delayed  in  reep>ondlng  to  apparent  Russian 
willingness  to  begin  theee  talks.  We  con- 
tinue. Instead,  to  develop  and  Install  these 
new  and  dangerous  weapons,  apparently  still 
operating  on  the  obsolete  notion  that  we 
can  find  security  In  a  continuing  arms  race. 

Military  thinking  as  It  still  prevails  In  the 
main  body  of  tbe  military  establishment.  Is 
obsolete:  it  operates  with  categorlee  which 
were  appropriate  for  a  conventional  war  but 
are  completely  Inappropriate  for  a  nuclear 
war. 

Within  the  framework  of  conventional  war, 
the  arms  race  was  a  perfectly  rational  Instru- 
ment of  national  policy.  The  more  machine 
guns  you  had,  as  compared  with  your  enemy, 
the  better  off  you  were.  When  it  comee  to 
nuclear  weapons,  the  arms  race  becomes  a 
complete  absurdity,  once  you  have  the  ability 
to  destroy  your  enemy  several  time*  over, 
even  under  the  worst  of  circumstance*.  But 
we  seem  still  unable  to  understand  tbi*  basic 
difference. — Hans    Morgenthau 

We  should  attune  our  thinking  to  the  re- 
alities of  the  nuclear  age.  Now  we  Imagine 
the  worst  the  Russian*  can  do  during  the 
next  decade,  and  then  reepond  to  It.  We 
should.  Instead.  foreataU  these  further  step* 
by  an  agreement  which  would  halt  what 
Robert  McNamara  called  thla  "mad  momen- 


tum"— while  there  U  still  time.  And  while 
these  talk*  are  prooeedlng,  we  should  delay 
deploying  the  Safeguard  ABM  system  and 
halt  the  MIRV  program.  Thla  will  give  us 
th*  laat  clMtr  chance  to  stop  the  arm*  race. 
The  eeareh  for  a  firet-strike  capacity 

Halting  the  nuclear  arm*  race  ahould  be 
the  first  defense  and  foreign  policy  goal  of 
this  country.  Instead,  we  have  been  setting 
the  pace  in  the  arms  race  since  tbe  nuclear 
af*  began. 

Since  the  IBM's  the  Defense  Department 
ha*  operated  on  the  assumption  tbat,  while 
the  Soviet  Union  might  start  a  war  through 
a  ground  attack  In  Europe,  we  would  be  the 
ones  who  would  start  the  strategic  nuclear 
exchange.  Under  this  scenario  our  missiles 
would  reach  the  Soviet  Union  before  theirs 
could  get  off  the  ground.  This  strategy, 
though,  requires  that  we  buy  many  more 
weapons  than  the  Soviet  Union,  since  we  can- 
not t>e  sure  that  each  of  our  weapons  will 
function  properly  and  strike  Its  target  accu- 
rately. The  Defense  Department  ha*  spent 
billions  of  dollars  in  an  attempt  to  maintain 
such  a  first-strike  posture. 

To  obtain  the  weapons  needed  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  Defense  Department  has  fostered 
three  different  "missile  gap"  scares  In  the 
last  ten  years.  The  first  was  the  original  mis- 
sile gap  of  1960.  At  a  time  when  there  was  not 
a  single  Soviet  ICBM  deployed,  this  country 
was  led  to  near  hysteria  over  the  prospect 
that  the  Russians  might  bave  large  numbers 
of  missile*  within  a  very  few  years.  Later  we 
learned  that  they  actually  built  only  three 
percent  of  the  missiles  predicted  by  1B83,  and 
they  took  seven  years  to  close  tbe  missile- 
gap-ln-reverse  which  we  had  opened  up  in 
tbe  interim. 

Then  came  the  anti-missile  gap.  The  im- 
pression was  created  by  civilian  ofBctals  In  the 
Department  of  Defense  that  the  Soviet  Union 
was  building  an  ABM  system  throughout 
their  country  and  that  we  had  to  Increase 
the  number  of  warheads  targeted  on  tbe 
Soviet  Union  to  ensure  we  would  penetrate  it. 
The  result  was  the  MIRV  program.  We  are,  at 
a  cost  of  more  than  (S  billion.  Introducing 
new  types  of  mladle*  with  multiple  war- 
heada,  each  capable  of  being  directed  with 
high  accuracy  at  a  separate  target.  The  num- 
ber of  targetable  warheads  in  our  arsenal  will 
increase  from  2,400  to  between  8,000  and 
10,000,  If  the  MIRV  program  is  completed. 

Now  It  ha*  been  revealed  that  the  Soviet 
Union  was  not  deploying  an  extensive  ABM 
system  after  all,  but  has  stopped  with  a 
small  (and  now  obsolete)  system  deployed 
around  Moscow.  Nevertheless,  the  MIRV  pro- 
gram continues  to  move  forward. 

This  year  we  have  been  presented  with  a" 
third  mlasUe  gap  Involving  the  SS-B,  a  large 
Russian  missile  which  the  Pentagon  Is  now 
describing  a*  a  first-strike  weapon  against 
our  Mlnuteman  force.  In  response  to  this 
newly-discovered  gap,  base  on  an  exag- 
gerated descrlpUon  of  the  capacity  of  such 
missiles  to  threaten  our  ICBMs.  we  are  told 
we  must  proceed  with  construction  of  an 
ABM  system.  Since  our  ABM  system  will  be 
at  least  ten  times  larger  than  the  one  tbe 
Russians  have  deployed,  there  will  thus 
again  be  a  gap  In  reverse,  this  time  an  antl- 
mlssle  gap. 

The  Defense  Department  has  seized  on  the 
buildup  of  SS-B  missiles  to  argue  tbat  we 
must  have  a  defense  of  our  land-based  mis- 
sile*. Even  without  our  land-based  force,  we 
would  have  a  sufficient  deterrent,  since  each 
of  our  41  Invulnerable  Polaris  submarines 
can  destroy  more  than  a  dozen  Russian  cities 
and  inflict  awesome  loss  of  life,  not  to  men- 
tion the  destruction  which  could  be  Inflicted 
by  our  fleet  of  B-6a  bombers  and  the  tactical 
aircraft  we  have  deployed  around  the  world. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  at  this  time  only  a 
small  fleet  of  mlsslle-launchlng  submarines, 
and  the  Safeguard  ABM  system  will  diminish 
BtUl  further  the  effectiveness  of  this  deter- 
rent.  Faced   with   the   imminent  threat  of 
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accurate,  independently-targetable  multiple 
warheads  and  a  U.S.  ABM  system,  the  Soviet 
Union  will  have  to  multiply  Its  missile  force 
as  quickly  as  possible  if  It  Is  to  maintain  an 
effective  retaliatory  capacity. 

What  la  tbe  pattern  here?  It  la  one  of 
undermining  tbe  Soviet  deterrent  while  com- 
plaining that  the  other  side  may,  In  the 
future,  undermine  ours.  The  techniques  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  go  far  beyond 
their  traditional  underestimate  of  cost*  ot 
VS.  weapons  and  their  over-estimate  of 
effecUvenes*.  Tbe  Department  invariably 
exaggerate*  the  Soviet  threat  and  use*  these 
exaggerations  to  get  public  and  Oongreaslonal 
support  for  weapons  that  will  undermine 
the  Soviet  deterrent.  This  means  a  perma- 
nent arms  race. — Jeremy  J.  Stone. 

The  MtBV  threat 

We  win  not  repeat  here  the  well-known 
arguments  regarding  the  dangers  of  deploy- 
ing an  ABM  system  that  will  accelerate  the 
arms  race  without  providing  greater  security 
for  anyone.  However,  the  dangers  of  MIRV 
are  not  so  widely  appreciated. 

With  missile  accuracy  Increasing,  It  will 
soon  become  possible  for  one  missile,  carry- 
ing up  to  ten  Independent  warheads,  to 
destroy  several  of  the  opponent's  missiles  on 
the  ground.  EUther  side  can  then,  by  striking 
first,  destroy  tbe  other's  missile  force  and 
his  ability  to  retaliate.  To  tbe  extent  that  he 
relies  on  land-baaed  missiles,  hi*  deterrent 
win  be  gone. 

The  MIRV  Issue  is  an  immediate  one  com- 
pared with  the  ABM.  The  latter  virlU  take 
nuuiy  years  to  be  fully  operational,  but,  once 
MIRV  is  fully  tested  by  either  country  there 
will  be  no  way  of  determining  whether  tbat 
country  has  deployed  them,  or  in  what  num- 
bers. Once  testing  has  passed  the  point  where 
deployment  is  possible,  we  can  no  longer 
have  a  self-policing  arms  agreement  with  the 
Russians.  The  place  to  halt  the  MIRV  pro- 
gram is  In  tbe  test  phase,  which  began  In 
this  country  In  the  fall  of  1968  and  is  con- 
tinuing. 

We  can  halt  our  testing  of  MIRVs  because 
we  know  that  the  Russians  have  not  pro- 
ceeded to  deploy  their  ABM  system,  nor  are 
they  testing  MIRVs  themselves.  The  Soviet 
Union  ha*  been  teetlng  multiple  warheads, 
but  theirs  are  not  yet  Independently  target- 
able.  Their  warheads  do  not  appear  to  have 
Independent  guidance  and  so  do  not  p>ose  a 
threat  to  our  Mlnuteman  mlssllee,  which  are 
protected  In  concrete  underground  silo*  and 
must  be  attacked  with  high  accuracy  to  be 
destroyed. 

Our  MIRV  program  began  in  response  to 
the  threat  of  a  Soviet  ABM  system.  Now  that 
the  Russian  ABM  system  no  longer  ap{>ears 
to  be  a  Elgnlflcant  threat,  the  Pentagon  has 
adopted  another  and  far  more  dangerous  ra- 
tionale for  MIRV — tbat  It  will  allow  us  to 
attack  missile  sites  In  tbe  Soviet  Union.  The 
Defense  Department  wants  to  develop  just 
the  first-strike  c^ablllty  we  are  UM  to  fear 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  Just  as  we  have  re- 
acted with  both  missile  and  antl-mlsslle 
deployments  to  tbe  suggestion  that  they  may 
be  building  a  first-strike  force,  so  they  will 
surely  respond  if  we  should  continue  to  seek 
a  capacity. 

We  should.  Instead,  suspend  our  MIRV 
program  by  halting  the  flight  testing  of 
MIRVs.  and  should  consider  resuming  this 
testing  only  if  It  appears  that  the  Russians 
are  again  pursuing  an  extensive  ABM  pro- 
gram. The  testing  of  MIRVs  Intended  for 
penetration  of  an  ABM  system  would  take 
no  more  than  eighteen  months,  as  compared 
to  the  five  to  seven  years  required  to  deploy 
an  ABM  system.  We  would  know  In  the  very 
early  stages  If  they  were  going  ahead  with 
such  an  ABM  program,  and  there  would  be 
no  danger  that  tbe  Russians  could  achieve 
a  significant  lead. 

The  testing  of  MIRVs  can  be  easily  de- 
tected by  our  unilateral  Intelligence.  Long- 
range  flight  tests  of  ICBMs  can  be  observed 


with  radar  and  other  detection  devices,  and 
the  multiple  warheads  can  be  seen  as  they 
descend.  In  addition,  the  accuracy  of  the  In- 
dividual warheads  must  be  determined  by 
use  of  an  extensive  detection  net  In  the  tar- 
get area,  and  this  can  also  be  observed 
through  reconnaissance  satellites  and  other 
means.  Thus.  If  we  were  to  halt  our  MIRV 
testing  and  then  agree  with  the  Soviet  Union 
that  neither  side  would  resume  such  tests, 
this  would  be  a  self-enforcing,  easUy-poUced 
agreement. 

TOWARD    THX    MISSnX    TALKS 

If  the  Russians  perceive  that,  through  our 
MIRV  program,  we  have  developed  the  abil- 
ity to  destroy  a  substantial  portion  of  their 
missile  force  In  a  first  strike,  they  will  not 
be  able  to  agree,  during  the  upcoming  mis- 
sile talks,  to  halt  the  further  buildup  of 
their  deterrent.  Just  as  we  cannot  tolerate 
their  achieving  a  first-strike  capability,  so 
they  cannot  permit  us  to  achieve  one.  If  we 
want  to  halt  the  buildup  on  both  sides.  It  Is 
most  Important  that  the  MIRV  and  ABM 
programs  be  halted  on  our  side,  while  the 
talks  proceed,  and  the  Soviet  Union  should 
be  asked  to  halt  deployment  of  Its  SS-9  mis- 
sile. It  Is  of  equal  importance  that  the  mis- 
sile talks  begin  as  soon  as  possible,  before 
these  programs  have  proceeded  further. 

The  Irony  of  the  situation  is  that.  In  the 
forthcoming  missile  talks,  we  hope  to  per- 
suade the  Russians  to  abstain  from  the  very 
weapons  programs  which  are  now  being  Ir- 
revocably set  forward  by  our  own  Defense 
Department.  While  the  talks  go  on.  there 
should  be  a  moratorium  on  both  sides,  with 
a  halt  In  the  further  installation  of  new. 
ICBMs  and  In  the  introduction  of  MIRV' 
and  ABM.  Tbe  fears  expressed  by  the  Defense 
Department  regarding  Russian  capabilities 
Involve  possible  developments  in  the  IBTOs, 
and  an  agreement  to  halt  the  buildup  now 
would  Insure  that  such  fears  could  be  put 
aside. 

T.  MIUTABT  ESPENDmmES 

The  continuously  rising  budget  of  the  de- 
fense establishment  provides  vivid  testimony 
that  neither  the  Executive  nor  Legislative 
Branch  Is  exercising  proper  control  over  our 
military  programs  and  commitments.  De- 
fense expenditures  have  risen  from  $13  bil- 
lion m  1950,  to  $43  billion  In  1960,  to  more 
than  $80  billion  this  year.  There  Is  every  In- 
dication that  military  spending  will  continue 
to  rise,  unless  a  major  change  in  national 
priorities  and  budget  practices  is  effected. 

This  year,  the  Armed  Services  budget  re- 
quests to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  totalled 
$110  billion;  these  were  reduced  to  $80  billion 
In  the  Ofllce  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
When  the  Vietnam  War  ends,  there  will  be 
strenuous  pressures  from  the  military  to  pur- 
chase the  items  omitted  from  this  year's 
budget.  Including  a  large  number  of  new 
ships,  a  new  strategic  missile,  a  new  manned 
bomber,  a  battle  tank,  an  anti-submarine  air- 
craft, an  Air  Force  Interceptor,  and  a  variety 
of  other  new  weapons  for  an  already  bloated 
arsenal.  Programs  now  approved  will  generate 
pressures  for  expansion  as  well.  For  instance, 
not  only  wlU  the  Army-developed  Safeguard 
ABM  system  be  augmented  with  additional 
radar  sites  and  Interceptor  missiles,  but  the 
Navy  Is  advocating  development  of  its 
SABMIS  system,  a  ship-based  anti-ballistic 
missile  system  estimated  to  cost  at  least  $6 
billion,  and  tbe  Air  Force  Is  working  on  an 
airborne  missile  defense  system,  to  cost  about 
$16  billion.  It  Is  clear  that  unless  military 
spending  Is  limited  as  a  deliberate  decision  of 
national  policy,  the  momentum  of  these  In- 
stitutions will  carry  the  budget  upward  to 
ever  higher  levels. 

A  cessation  of  hoetlUtles  In  Vietnam  and  a 
withdrawal  of  troops  would  make  available 
budgetary  savings  of  about  $20  billion  which 
could  be  available  for  domestic  programs  or 
other  purposes.  Considering  only  the  present 
coeta  of  approved  systems  and  such  fixed 
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Itenu  as  pay  Increases  for  military  and  civili- 
an employees  of  the  Pentagon.  Charle* 
Schultee  ha*  estimated  that  the  fiscal  1971 
military  budget  for  non-Vietnam  purposes 
wlU  be  $13  blUlon  to  $13  billion  higher  than 
the  current  budget.  By  fiscal  1973  or  1974,  the 
mlUtary  budget  will  rise  by  $30  bUllon  to 
$35  bUllon,  on  the  basis  of  approved  programs 
and  pay  Increases  alone. 

It  has  not  been  widely  noticed  that  this 
process  of  absorbing  Vietnam  savings  In 
other  parts  of  the  military  budget  has  already 
begun.  The  fiscal  1970  budget  submitted 
by  the  Johnson  Administration  included  a 
reduction  of  $3.5  billion  In  the  estimated 
costs  of  the  Vietnam  War.  However,  this  first 
installment  in  the  "Vietnam  dividend"  was 
more  than  offset  by  an  Increase  of  $6.6  bil- 
lion In  non- Vietnam  mlUtary  spending.  This 
Includes  $4.1  billion  in  new  defense  programs 
and  $2.6  billion  In  military  and  civilian  pay 
raises.  Thus  the  first  opportunity  to  trans- 
fer our  Vietnam  spending  to  civilian  pro- 
grams was  PIbsed  up  in  favor  of  additional 
spending  for  defense. 

Thus  It  Is  clear  that  in  the  absence  of 
any  change  in  our  defense  plans  the  non- 
Vietnam  military  budget  will  rise  by  an 
amount  sufficient  to  replace  what  we  are 
spending  In  Vietnam.  Indeed,  there  are  rea- 
sons for  thinking  that  actual  spending  will 
rise  even  higher.  First,  there  will  be  an  In- 
evitable cost  escalation  as  already-approved 
systems  go  Into  production.  These  programs 
Include  the  procurement  of  Mlnuteman  m. 
Poseidon,  the  Safeguard  ABM.  four  nuclear- 
powered  aircraft  carriers,  40  destroyers,  a 
new  class  of  fast  attack  submarines,  and  a 
Navy  fighter  Interceptor,  at  a  total  cost  of 
at  least  $3.6  billion  for  this  fiscal  year  alone. 
And  the  costs  of  these  systems  are  certain  to 
rise.  During  the  last  15  years  the  averaige 
cost  of  a  missile  was  three  time  the  original 
estimated  cost  while  the  cost  of  aircraft 
averaged  a  little  over  twice  as  much  as  had 
been  expected.  Recent  experience  with  the 
F-111  fighter-bomber  and  the  C-5A  cargo 
plane  shows  that  these  "unexpected"  rises  are 
still  normal. 

Second,  the  new  weapons  proposed  by  tbe 
Armed  Services  not  yet  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  will  cost  large  sums  of 
money.  If  they  are  accepted  In  succeeding 
years.  Further,  if  we  go  ahead  with  ABM  and 
MIRV,  there  will  be  an  escalation  In  the  cost 
of  our  strategic  forces  as  the  Soviet  Union 
reacts  to  these  weapons  and  we  respond  to 
these  reactions.. 

The  future  budgetary  consequences  of 
present  strategic  policy  may  prove  to  repre- 
sent an  unstable  equilibrium.  Either  decisions 
will  be  made  to  reduce  those  expenditures, 
or  they  may  themselves  create  a  situation  in 
which  further  expenditure  increases  will 
occur.  To  the  extent  that  this  evaluation  Is 
correct,  the  post-Vietnam  fiscal  dividend 
will  either  be  significantly  increased  by 
policies  that  reduce  military  spending,  or 
It  will  be  significantly  eroded  by  further  ad- 
ditions to  that  spending.  There  may  be  no 
intermediate  position. — Charles  Schultze 

The  American  economy  will  continue  to 
grow  even  without  significant  Infiatlon. 
generating  $15  billion  to  $17  billion  a  year 
more  in  Federal  revenues.  Five  years  from 
now  the  total  growth  or  "fiscal"  dividend 
win  provide  $100  blUlon  in  Federal  funds 
over  and  above  those  being  spent  today. 
However,  the  various  claims  on  this  dividend, 
including  those  from  the  mlUtary  will  make 
this  gain  Illusory,  at  least  under  present 
circumstances. 

If  we  assume  that  the  Income  tax  surcharge 
win  be  dropped  once  the  Vietnam  War  is  over 
and  that  existing  Federal  programs  will  In- 
crease In  cost  even  without  program  im- 
provement simply  to  take  account  of  a  grow- 
ing population,  then  the  $100  blUlon  fiscal 
dividend  by  fiscal  year  1974  wiU  be  reduced 
to  about  $30  bllUon.  The  Increase  In  weapons 
system  costs  described  above  can  easUy  con- 
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sume  the  t30  billion  learlnf  nothing  for  new 
or  expanded  domestic  prognuna. 

Estimates  such  as  these  asatime  unchanged 
tax  rates  except  for  a  dropping  of  the  sur- 
charge. Clearly,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
logic  and  economics,  a  United  States  which 
every  five  years  adds  to  Its  productive  output 
the  equivalent  of  the  output  of  West  Ger- 
many, can  do  anything  out  of  that  growth  It 
sets  Its  mind  to.  Including  transferring  a 
lari^e  portion  of  It  to  public  uses  rather  than 
private  consumption.  However,  as  a  practical 
political  matter  th^e  seems  little  likelihood 
of  raising  existing  tax  rates  very  much.  If  we 
believe  that  domestic  programs  must  have 
substantially  more  funds,  these  must  come 
trom  the  bloated  budget  of  the  Defense 
Department. 

Robert  Benson,  a  former  Defense  Depart- 
ment ofSclal.  has  suggested  that  even  without 
any  change  in  our  foreign  policy  or  military 
objectives,  the  Pentagon  could  save  at  leaat 
99  billion  by  eliminating  such  programs  as 
the  manned  orbiting  laboratory  (which  du- 
plicates work  already  being  done  by  NASA), 
reducing  Inefficient  turnover  In  the  assign- 
ment of  military  officers  and  effecting  other 
efficiencies  In  the  use  of  military  manpower, 
changing  "contracting  practices  so  that 
grester  performance  and  economy  is  required 
of  defense  contractors,  eliminating  unneeded 
and  obsolete  weapons  systems,  and  cutting 
back  some  of  our  unnecessary  overseas  troop 
deployment.  A  careful  and  critical  examina- 
tion of  the  military  budget.  Including  a  re- 
view of  the  purposes  of  our  armed  forces  In 
relation  to  the  goals  of  our  foreign  policy 
as  well  as  a  review  of  the  Impact  of  the  de- 
fense establishment  on  the  country,  could 
result  In  substantial  added  savings.  But  Con- 
gress must  develop  the  will  and  the  structure 
for  doing  this. 

A  study  group  at  Columbia  University, 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Seymour 
Melman,  has  estimated  the  savings  that 
could  be  achieved  from  such  a  critical  study. 
In  particular,  they  noted  that  present  force 
levels  assume  we  must  be  prepared  to  fight 
three  wars  simultaneously — a  major  nuclear 
war  In  Europe,  a  major  conventional  war  In 
the  China  area,  and  a  small  war  elsewhere 
In  the  Third  World  (for  Instance,  in  Latin 
America).  With  such  an  assumption,  of 
course,  almost  any  force  level  could  be  justi- 
fied. If  more  realistic  contingencies  are  as- 
sumed and  the  defense  of  our  own  shores  Is 
taken  as  the  primary  and  proper  role  of  our 
armed  forces,  substantial  savings  can  be 
made. 

Our  armed  forces  could  be  cut  by  at  least 
a  million  men  Reductions  In  the  coat  of 
maintaining  these  ready  forces,  as  well  as 
savings  from  a  halt  In  our  strategic  arms 
buildup — and,  of  course,  a  halt  In  the  Viet- 
nam conflict — could  lead  to  a  reduction  in 
defense  expenditures  of  more  than  950  bil- 
lion That  would  reduce  the  defense  budget 
to  pre- 1960  levels.  Clearly,  a  fresh  examina- 
tion of  our  defense  expenditures  Is  badly 
needed  to  enable  us  to  substantially  re-al- 
locate our  resources  to  pressing  domestic 
needs. 

VI.  STaXNCTHCNtNG  THE  CONCXCSSIONAL  BOLC — 
RECOMMEN0ATION8   FOR    ACTION 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  fail- 
ed to  exercise  Its  constitutional  function  of 
supervising  the  raising  of  our  armed  forces 
and  overseeing  their  use  In  foreign  wars. 
Instead,  a  vast  national  security  apparatus 
has  been  created  with  the  silent  acquiescence 
of  the  Congress. 

Tens  of  billions  of  dollars  are  appropriated 
for  the  Defense  Department  with  little  or  no 
debate,  and  the  views  of  the  public  on  our 
defense  programs  are  seldom  sought.  In  one 
series  of  hearings  before  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  covering  3,000  pages  of 
testimony,  300  witnesses  appeared:  298  came 
from  the  Defense  Department  and  two  from 
the  National  Rifle  Association.  With  this  Im- 
balance in  perspective,  it  is  not  surprising 


that  there  has  been  only  the  most  super- 
ficial questioning  of  defense  expenditures. 

If  the  trend  toward  Increasing  militariza- 
tion of  our  society  is  to  be  reversed,  Congress 
must  challenge  the  assiimptlons  and  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Executive  Branch  and  assume 
responsibility  for  the  future  military  affairs 
of  this  country.  To  do  this  it  must  have  not 
only  new  insUtuUons  that  will  permit  it  to 
gather  the  information  and  the  insights  it 
needs,  but  a  new  view  of  Itself  and  its  role 
In  American  society. 

Is  there  an  information  gap? 
Since  the  defense  budget  seta  the  direc- 
tion of  our  economy  and  foreign  policy  for 
years  to  come.  Its  size  and  content  should  be 
the  subject  of  the  deepest  congressional  study 
and  debate.  At  present,  however,  the  budget 
receives  only  the  most  superficial  attention 
from  most  Congressmen  and  Senators.  Con- 
gress does  not  have  the  capacity  today  to 
make  detailed  comparisons  of  weapon  sys- 
tems and  military  programs.  Furthermore, 
even  such  analyses  will  not  provide  the  nec- 
essary raw  material  for  the  exercise  of  Con- 
gressional authority.  Technical  decisions  on 
the  design  of  weaponry  can  properly  be  made 
by  military  officers  and  defense  officials,  but 
the  desirability  of  individual  weapons  sys- 
tems cannot  be  assessed  without  examining 
the  foreign  policy  obectlves  they  are  sup- 
posed to  serve.  With  respect  to  ABM  and 
MIRV.  for  example,  the  questions  do  not  In- 
volve the  specifics  of  hardware,  but  must 
focus  on  whether  we  are  prepared  to  accept 
a  situation  of  mutual  deterrence  and  relative 
parity  with  the  Soviet  Union,  or  whether  we 
are  to  continue  to  seek  an  offensive  first- 
strike  capability.  Similarly,  the  Issues  raised 
by  the  existence  of  our  overseas  bases  go  far 
deeper  than  the  desirability  of  air  condition- 
ing In  the  officer's  quarters  (an  issue  which 
has  occupied  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
time  of  the  Armed  Services  Committees). 

Many  members  of  Congress  feel  an  urgent 
need  for  more  facts  If  they  are  to  deal  ef- 
fectively with  the  military.  With  greater  in- 
formation, they  could  question  more  compe- 
tently and  persuasively  the  funding  requests 
for  weapons  and  standing  forces.  However, 
additional  information  alone  will  make  it  no 
easier  for  the  Congress  to  control  the  mili- 
tary, as  witness  the  performance  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committees.  These  commit- 
tees are  deluged  with  technical  data  and 
evaluaUons.  Having  failed,  however,  to  de- 
velop an  Independent  basis  for  Judging  rela- 
tive priorities,  they  have  been  unable  to  make 
effective  use  of  their  surfeit  of  Information. 
It  is  not  the  classified  facts  which  the  Con- 
gress needs,  but  a  world  view  which  can 
challenge  the  analysis  of  the  military. 

The  Congress  has  been  "mousetrapped" 
over  the  last  30  years,  as  the  Executive 
Branch  has  evolved  into  a  technology-based 
institution  and  developed  methods  of  analy- 
sis which  have  tended  to  focus  attention  on 
the  technical  means,  with  the  policy  ends 
lost  in  a  maze  of  figures  and  charts.  Con- 
gress must  develop  Its  own  perspective,  using 
an  Independent  set  of  op>eratlng  assump- 
tions, not  those  of  the  military. 

The  United  States  now  has  military  In- 
stallations around  the  world.  Including  429 
major  and  2,972  nUnor  overseas  military  bases 
staffed  by  a  million  men.  These  cost  us  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  disturb  our  International 
balance  of  paymenu.  and  create  implicit 
commitments  to  the  countries  Involved 
which  return  to  haunt  us  when  crises  erupt. 
And  yet  most  of  these  bases  are  maintained 
simply  because  they  were  set  up  long  ago. 
not  because  a  public  evaluation  of  our  na- 
tional objectives  indicates  they  are  needed. 
Congress  should  be  asking  why  such  bases 
should  be  established  and  what  national 
commltmenu  are  Involved  in  their  main- 
tenance. Such  basic  decisions  are  now  made 
by  the  Executive  Branch  in  a  context  which 
minimizes   debate,    avoids   consideration    of 


the  costs  as  well  as  the  benefits,  and  often 
does  not  even  bring  before  Congress  or  the 
American  people  the  fundamental  decisions 
at  the  time  they  are  made. 

As  another  example,  we  are  currently  go- 
ing into  procurement  of  the  F-14  aircraft 
for  the  Navy  and  Marine  forces.  Over  the 
ten-year  period  In  which  that  aircraft  will 
be  operational,  the  total  cost  of  the  program 
will  be  at  least  920  billion.  Nevertheless.  Con- 
gress has  not  adequately  examined  the  con- 
tingencies and  military  assumptions  on 
which  this  new  aircraft  was  based. 

We  spend  910  billion  to  912  billion  a  year 
maintaining  forces  sufficient  to  fight  China 
in  a  land  war  in  Asia.  This  is  an  explicit 
assumption  on  which  our  military  strength 
is  based,  and  yet  such  a  national  policy  has 
never  been  debated.  (In  fact,  most  people 
do  not  even  know  that  It  Is  a  specific  as- 
sumption with  respect  to  our  military 
budget.) 

There  Is  now  no  framework  for  such  a 
debate,  except  that  developed  within  the 
Pentagon.  No  other  national  institution  is 
capable  of  performing  such  analyses  and 
providing  an  adequate  counterweight  to  the 
Pentagon  assessment.  A  major  overhaul  of 
the  congressional  committee  structure  may 
be  needed  before  such  a  counter-institution 
can  develop.  The  current  committee  struc- 
ture of  Congress  evolved  before  the  Executive 
Branch  adopted  the  tools  of  technology  and 
modem  economic  analysis.  It  thus  tends  to 
look  for  direction  Inward  towards  the  Execu- 
tive Branch,  with  its  complex  programs  and 
advanced  technology,  rather  than  outwards 
towards  the  country  and  the  world,  discov- 
ering our  country's  needs  and  providing  some 
of  lt<>  own  answers.  The  existing  committee 
structure  could  be  made  to  work  If  Con- 
gress wished  to  take  hold  of  the  Issue,  recog- 
nize the  need  for  fundamental  questioning 
of  the  defense  establishment,  and  reestab- 
lish Its  authority  in  the  military  area.  It 
could  then  confront  the  Executive  Branch 
on  how  well  it  was  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
country.  The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, in  its  recent  examination  of  the  ABM 
issue,  has  shown  that  this  can  be  done  on 
a  single,  well-focused  issue.  In  general, 
though,  the  rigid  conunlttee  framework  has 
prevented  such  boundary-crossing. 

When  the  Institutions  exist  for  confront- 
ing the  Executive  and  the  military  they  will 
provide  a  focus  for  those  private  citizens  and 
research  institutes  which  now  possess  infor- 
mation that  Congress  could  use  for  its  Inde- 
pendent critique.  These  groups  now  can 
contribute  their  knowledge  and  insights  only 
to  individual  Congressmen  and  Senators  who 
become  concerned  about  particular,  discrete 
Issues.  New  Congressional  Institutions  would 
provide  a  continuing  base  for  gathering  such 
information  and  for  developing  the  critical 
perspective  that  will  permit  its  effective  use. 

Reneioing  the  dialogue 
An  effective  dialogue  must  be  restored 
within  this  country  on  our  foreign  and  mili- 
tary policies.  New  mechanisms  must  be 
created  within  the  Congress  to  provide  the 
kind  of  Institutional  support  needed  to  sup- 
port this  dialogue.  The  present  structure 
tends  to  compartmentalize  decisions,  and  it 
must  be  surmounted  to  see  the  direction  the 
country  is  going. 

Congress  can  successfully  challenge  the 
military  establishment  only  If  It  develops  an 
authoritative  perspective  for  questioning  the 
judgment  of  the  Defense  Department.  At  the 
present  time  it  tends  to  abdicate  its  judg- 
ment in  the  face  of  military  expertise.  How- 
ever, the  decisive  questions  In  the  field  of  na- 
tional security  are  not  scientific  or  man- 
agerial but  moral  and  ptoUtical — and  on  such 
questions  the  people  and  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives are  as  qualified  to  pass  judgment 
as  the  so-called  experts.  Even  if  they  do  not 
know  the  technical  intricacies  of  a  piece  of 
military  hardware,  they  can  assess  the  likely 
consequences  of  the  use  of  that  hardware. 
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And  they  will  not  be  burdened  with  the  pres- 
sures, felt  within  the  bureaucracy,  to  pro- 
duce any  new  weapon.  Just  because  it  can 
be  built. 

The  introduction  of  modem  techniques  of 
systems  analysis  has  allowed  the  Pentagon 
to  support  a  request  for  almost  any  weapon 
system  and  has  curtailed  the  Inter-service 
rivalry  which  formerly  allowed  the  President 
to  balance  one  service  against  another  in  re- 
straining such  requests.  Congress  cannot  de- 
cisively win  an  argument  on  an  individual 
program,  for  there  is  no  limit  to  the  ingenuity 
which  can  be  used  to  Justify  a  particular 
weafK>n  or  a  particular  base  or  a  particular 
program.  Instead,  general  policies  and  na- 
tional priorities  should  be  set  by  Congress, 
and  requests  for  individual  items  should  be 
required  to  conform  to  these  guidelines. 

For  the  Congress  to  escape  from  the  pres- 
ent bureaucratic  trap.  It  must  have  new  ways 
of  considering  the  budget.  It  should  begin 
to  bold  local  budget  hearings  in  Congres- 
sional Districts  and  In  the  States,  asking  the 
American  people  how  they  want  their  money 
spent,  whether  they  want  to  continue  spend- 
ing the  largest  portion  of  their  tax  dollar  on 
the  Vietnam  War  and  future  wars.  Such 
grass-roots  hearings  in  each  of  the  Con- 
gressional Districts  around  the  country 
would  provide  a  forum  for  exposing  social 
conditions  in  the  country  and  mobilizing  the 
public  to  Insist  that  tax  dollars  be  spent  on 
the  real  needs  of  the  people  of  our  nation. 

These  hearings  could  take  place  each  fall 
and  winter.  Then,  rather  than  passively  re- 
ceiving the  President's  State  of  the  Union 
message  and  waiting  for  his  program,  Con- 
gress could  engage  In  extended  debate  early 
in  the  spring,  conducting  its  own  State  of 
the  Nation  examination.  Through  this  State 
of  the  Nation  debate.  Congress  could  develop 
its  own  perspective  on  priorities  for  the  na- 
tion, with  which  it  would  provide  directives 
to  the  various  committees  that  apportion  the 
Federal  budget  among  the  agencies  of  the 
Executive  Branch. 

Congress  could  develop  a  new  kind  of  na- 
tional budget,  divided  not  along  agency  lines 
but  apportioned  according  to  national  needs. 
It  could  Insist  that  the  Executive  Branch, 
and  particularly  the  Defense  Department, 
present  its  budget  request  in  terms  of  objec- 
tives or  "missions,"  rather  than  In  an  agency 
or  "forces-in-belng"  framework.  It  could 
ask  how  well  our  military  programs  serve  the 
forelg^n  policy  objectives  of  the  country, 
rather  than  how  sophisticated  hardware  we 
are  buying.  It  could  ask  how  well  we  are 
doing  as  a  nation  in  educating  our  populace 
and  providing  for  the  health  needs  of  the 
country,  and  so  on. 

Prom  this  examination  could  come  new 
views  of  national  priorities,  yielding  guide- 
lines with  which  the  Congressional  commit- 
tees would  confront  the  requests  from  the 
Executive  agencies.  In  this  way  Congress 
would  place  the  military  budget  in  a  setting 
where  It  would  be  compared  with  other  na- 
tional programs,  providing  the  ti^nsfer 
mechanism  presently  lacking  in  the  budget 
process. 

One  advantage  of  such  a  broad  look  would 
be  a  clearer  understanding  of  how  specific 
Federal  programs  affect  each  locality.  If  a 
particular  defense  program  were  cut  back. 
Congress  could  see  which  areas  of  the  country 
would  be  affected  and  what  other  Federal 
programs  might  be  increased  to  minmize 
severe  economic  dlslooatlons.  Congress  would 
thus  open  to  public  discussion  the  entire 
question  of  the  Federal  role  In  facilitating 
such  conversions  from  one  set  of  priorities  to 
another. 

Sources  of  expert  advice 
Congress  and  the  public  will  need  the  as- 
sistance of  many  experts  and  Independent 
research  centers  around  the  country  who  can 
bring  the  expertise  and  Informed  analyses  of 
the  academic  community  to  bear  on  our  de- 
fense budget  and  foreign  policy.  These  should 
be  funded  by  private  foundations,  so  they 


may  attain  an  lndei>endent  view  of  Oovern- 
ment  programs  and  provide  a  variety  of 
views  and  Judgments.  They  need  not  have 
access  to  classified  information  to  do  useful 
work,  and.  Indeed,  they  might  benefit  by  not 
having  this  i>articular  restraint  upon  their 
ability  to  criticize  the  defense  establishment. 

However,  such  outside  centers  cannot, 
alone,  provide  the  full  resources  which  Con- 
gress will  need  for  a  successful  encounter 
with  the  military.  There  should  also  be  a 
permanent  I>efense  Review  Office,  analogous 
to  the  Oeneral  Accounting  Office,  providing 
Congress  with  Independent  reviews  of  De- 
fense Department  programs.  Such  an  agency 
could,  for  Instance,  alert  Congress  to  such 
programs  as  the  MIRV  project  and  the  ex- 
tensive chemical  and  biological  warfare  pro- 
gram of  this  country,  which  many  members 
are  only  now  discovering.  This  agency  would 
have  access  to  top  secret  information  and 
would  be  as  Informed  as  the  advocates  of 
these  weapons  programs  within  the  De- 
fense Department.  Democracy  cannot  func- 
tion properly  In  a  technological  age  If  only 
the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government  has 
access  to  detailed  technical  analyses.  Con- 
gress, being  directly  responsive  to  the  pub- 
lic, must  have  equal  means  of  evaluating  and 
understanding  the  Implications  of  govern- 
ment programs. 

A  Defense  Review  Office  would  provide  a 
group  of  Independent,  well-informed  civil- 
ians who  would  examine,  on  a  full-time  basis, 
the  desirability  of  particular  budgetary  de- 
cisions. It  might  also  have  associated  with 
it  a  senior  consulting  board  as  an  advisory 
arm  to  Congress,  available  for  Informed 
Judgement  as  one  equalizer  to  the  present 
disparity  In  expertise  between  Congress  and 
the  Executive  Branch. 

Breaking  the  secrecy  harrier 

Congress  will  have  to  deal  more  directly 
with  the  problem  of  military  secrecy.  The 
security  classification  system  which  has  de- 
veloped since  1947  must  be  drastically  re- 
vised. Very  much  less  information  must  be 
kept  behind  the  bars  of  secrecy,  in  order 
that  information  will  be  available  for  the 
political  judgments  Congress  and  the  pub- 
lic must  make.  Decisions  which  today  are 
removed  from  public  view  must  be  brought 
before  Congress  for  its  overall  {jolicy  Judg- 
ment. 

Serious  examination  of  the  entire  question 
of  classified  Information  Is  needed.  Congress 
should  take  a  fresh  look  at  why  Information 
is  classified.  From  whom  is  the  Information 
being  kept?  (The  Russians  clearly  know  far 
more  about  our  military  operations  than  do 
the  American  people.)  Can  very  much  more 
information  be  made  available  to  the  public? 
Just  whom  is  the  classification  system  pro- 
tecting? Can  we  do  away  with  the  system 
altogether?  It  is,  after  all,  a  relatively  new 
Institution  In  American  life,  and  It  plays  a 
major  role  In  protecting  the  national  se- 
curity apparatus  from  public  criticism  and 
control. 

As  one  example  of  the  misuse  of  classifica- 
tion, the  MIRV  program  was  developed  and 
carried  on  for  three  years  without  the  knowl- 
edge and  awareness  of  most  members  of  Con- 
gress. While  the  Armed  Services  Committees 
were  informed,  they  did  not  appear  to  ques- 
tion the  value  or  desirability  of  the  program, 
nor  was  the  rest  of  the  Congress  Informed 
about  its  significance.  Only  when  there  were 
press  leaks,  long  after  the  program  had  be- 
gun, did  the  public  become  aware  of  its 
existence.  It  is  only  now  that  its  significance 
is  becoming  clearly  understood. 

Congress  should  Insist  on  its  right  to  know 
what  the  defense  establishment  is  doing.  It 
has  allowed  the  Pentagon  full  discretion  in 
using  security  classification,  forgetting  that 
there  Is  a  diminution  in  our  freedom  each 
time  an  additional  matter  of  national  policy 
is  kept  from  the  public.  The  deployment  of 
major  U.S.  Air  Force  units  to  privileged 
bases  In  Southeast  Asian  countries  ought  to 


have  been  reported  to  Congress  before  It 
happened;  In  fact,  these  units  were  only  dis- 
covered later,  when  they  became  obvious  to 
local  observers.  It  is  not  enough  that  such 
actions  were  reported  to  a  select  subgroup 
of  the  Congress,  for  this  type  of  committee 
has  tended  to  be  unrepresentative  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Undoubtedly  some  Information  will  al? 
ways  remain  classified,  but  defense  officials 
should  not  be  allowed  to  hide  policy  deci- 
sions behind  the  assertion  that  national 
security  prevents  them  from  revealing  the 
necessary  information.  Secret  details  are 
seldom  essential  to  understanding  any  of 
the  larger  Issues.  Herbert  Tork,  a  former 
director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engineer- 
ing, has  suggested  that  "critical  decisions" 
with  respect  to  the  triggering  of  nuclear  de- 
vices are  "passing  from  statesmen  to  tech- 
nicians, from  high  to  low  levels,  and  from 
human  beings  to  machines."  After  he  made 
this  remark.  Pentagon  officials  asserted  that 
It  was  unfortunate  that  those  who  made 
such  statements  had  not  been  briefed  on 
our  most  recent  ideas  about  the  national 
command  and  control  system.  No  doubt 
there  are  secret  details  about  this  system, 
but  the  Issue  raised  does  not  depend  on 
such  details  but  rather  on  the  simple  fact 
(arising  from  the  curvature  of  the  earth 
and  the  flight  time  of  ICBMs)  that  today 
the  time  available  for  decision  is  no  more 
than  twenty  minutes.  The  generalization 
that  the  authority  in  these  life-and-death 
decisions  in  passing  to  low-level  authorities 
cannot  be  hidden  behind  claims  of  secrecy. 
As  In  this  case.  Congress  should  be  able  to 
question  defense  officials  more  closely,  not 
Just  about  details  but  about  fundamental 
policy,  and  not  Just  about  public  issues  such 
as  the  ABM  system  but  about  many  other 
policies  and  weapons  systems  as  well. 

While  in  principle  the  absence  of  In- 
formation need  not  prevent  Congress  from 
exercising  its  proper  function  of  oversight, 
in  practice  no  Congressman  feels  equipped 
to  take  on  defense  problems  unless  he  Is 
buttressed  with  full  and  authoritative  in- 
formation. The  Congressman  must  have  an 
answer  to  the  assertion,  by  those  "In  the 
know,"  that  "If  you  only  knew  what  I  know, 
you  wouldn't  feel  this  way."  While  rational 
arguments  can  be  a  partial  answer  to  this, 
only  authoritative  Information  can  be  a  full 
response  to  it  and  can  effectively  deal  with 
the  uncertainty  which  such  an  approach 
creates. 

Often  advice  Is  sought  from  outside  Indi- 
viduals who  are  believed  to  have  had  access 
to  defense  information  through  their  security 
clearances.  However,  except  on  narrow  issues 
of  military  technology,  there  is  almost  no 
information  that  is  presently  classified  which 
cannot  be  obtained  as  well  from  a  careful 
reading  of  the  newspapers.  Thus,  an  absence 
of  classified  Information  need  not  prevent 
the  broad  body  of  Congressmen  from  making 
the  kind  of  policy  Judgments  which  they 
should  be  making. 

In  particular,  more  timely  information 
must  be  available  to  Congress  to  enable  its 
members  to  end  the  practice  of  voting  funds 
for  programs  about  which  they  know  noth- 
ing. Congress  should  Insist  that  the  Execu- 
tive take  whatever  risk  Is  Involved  In  re- 
leasing classlfled  Information,  rather  than 
accept  the  erosion  of  the  democratic  process 
that  results  when  decisions  on  the  allocation 
of  national  resources  are  made  solely  on  the 
basis  of  secret  Infcmnatlon.  Greater  disclo- 
sure might  even  improve  the  Information 
available  to  the  Executive  Branch,  since  some 
classified  information  Is  wrong  (e.g..  projec- 
tions on  the  course  of  the  Vietnam  war)  but 
Is  not  subject  to  debate  and  challenge  be- 
cause of  its  classification. 

Beyond   committee  parochialism 
Unfortunately,  past  experience  with  non- 
Congressional  bodies  does  not  provide  much 
hope  that  over  a  long  period  of  time  they  can 
remain  truly  Independent  in  order  to  provide 
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fundAinental  crltlclno*  of  tb«  DefenM  De- 
partment programa.  There  U,  Indeed,  serlou* 
question  m  to  wbetber  any  group  could 
iw^tntittn  tbe  neeeMary  Independence,  over 
tbe  long  run,  except  »  group  of  CongreMmen. 
No  other  group  would  have  the  nace— >ry 
constitutional  authority  or  the  baae  of  polit- 
ical support.  No  other  group  cotild  speak  out 
without  considering  the  views  of  Its  sponsors, 
nor  wo\ild  It  have  the  authority  to  demauid 
answers  to  critical  questions  from  the 
■xecuUve. 

iTbere  are  places  In  the  Congress  now  where 
the  access  to  information  and  the  Independ- 
ent political  support  exist,  and  where  this 
type  of  analysis  and  criticism  should  be  done. 
There  is  no  reason.  In  principle,  why  the 
Armed  Services  committees  must  spend  their 
time  examining  the  minutiae  of  military 
programs.  Under  present  circumstances, 
though,  these  committees  cannot  be  de- 
pended on  to  provide  useful  examinations  of 
broad  policy  issues.  For  this  tbe  Congress 
must  turn  to  some  other  mechnlsm  or  body. 
A  mechanism  to  overcome  the  rigidities  of 
the  present  structxire  could  be  based  on  the 
precedent  of  the  Temporary  National  Eco- 
nomic Cocnmlttee.  which  functioned  In  the 
late  1930e.  Congress  could  establish  a  Tem- 
porary Nsttonal  Security  Committee,  com- 
possd  or  members  of  Congress  and  qualified 
outside  experts.  The  original  TNEC  con- 
ducted a  searching  study  of  the  structure 
of  the  American  econc»ny.  one  that  is  still 
an  outstanding  source  for  understanding  the 
national  economy  as  It  existed  before  World 
War  n.  A  Temporary  National  Security  Com- 
mittee could  look  at  the  Institutional  struc- 
ture of  tbe  military-Industrial  complex,  at 
the  relation  between  military  policy  and  the 
economic  Interests  which  depend  on  the 
military  establishment,  and  tbe  economic 
and  social  Impact  of  this  enterprise  upon 
American  society.  It  would  provide  tbe 
American  people  with  a  detailed  picture  of 
the  massive  system  they  have  created  and 
tbe  direction  In  which  It  Is  leading  the 
country. 

Congress  could  also  create  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  National  Priorities,  along  the  lines 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  set  up 
twenty-two  years  ago.  to  conduct  continuing, 
broad  investigations  of  tbe  implications  and 
objectives  of  American  defense  policy  and 
of  its  relative  priority  In  the  national  budget. 
Tbe  Secretary  of  State  could  be  asked  to  de- 
liver a  "posture  statement"  to  the  Congress. 
In  much  the  same  manner  as  tbe  Secretary 
of  Defense  does  now,  defining  the  assump- 
tions and  objectives  of  our  foreign  policy. 
These  statements  could  be  reviewed  and  an- 
alyzed by  this  Joint  Committee,  providing  a 
fociis  for  the  annual  congressional  debate  on 
national  Issues,  as  well  as  material  for  re- 
search Institutions  to  study  and  criticize. 

If  we  must.  Indeed,  cross  the  Institutional 
barriers  that  now  exist.  It  Is  not  clear  that 
new  Congressional  Institutions  alone  will  ac- 
complish this  task.  Congress  must  act  more 
meaningfully  as  a  whole,  with  each  member 
dealing  with  a  much  broader  field  than  cus- 
tomarliy  faUs»wltbln  the  domain  of  an  In- 
dividual committee.  The  members  of  Con- 
gress could  then  act  more  effectively  as  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  on  broad  issues  of 
national  policy,  rather  than  as  experts  on 
narrow  subjects  making  policy  for  tbe  entire 
nation  through  their  committee  assignments. 
Congress  as  a  unified  body  might  then  be 
•ble  to  redress  the  balance  of  power  which 
Is  today  so  skewed  Ln  favor  of  the  Executive 
Branch. 

More  thorough  review  by  the  Congress 
could  generate  more  careful  examination  by 
the  Executive  Branch  as  well.  Tbe  existence 
of  a  Joint  Committee  would,  for  Instance, 
encourage  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  probe 
more  deeply  Into  military  policy  than  It  has 
In  tbe  past.  Under  present  circumstances  It 
can  question  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on 
technical  qusstloxu,  but  not  on  matters  of 


overall  defense  policy.  Tbe  defense  budget  Is 
subjected  only  to  a  joint  review.  In  which 
Budget  Bureau  examiners  travel  to  tbe  Pen- 
tagon  to  examine,  along  with  Defense  De- 
partment officials,  tbe  budget  submlsBlODs  of 
the  Individual  services;  tbe  completed  budget 
then  goes  directly  to  the  President.  TtM 
Defense  Department  would.  In  this  new 
framework,  be  treated  like  all  other  agencies, 
which  must  submit  an  independent  review 
by  tbe  Budget  Bureau,  before  their  budgets 
are  transmitted  to  the  President. 

The  Congress  should  also,  throtigb  tbe 
Government  Operations  Committee  or  an- 
other appropriate  committee,  begin  on  Its 
own  Initiative  to  propose  machinery  whereby 
real  Issues  of  social  cost  effectiveness  could 
be  raised  within  the  Executive,  particularly 
where  military  needs  could  be  compared  with 
nonmlUtary  requirements  of  the  society.  Per- 
haps the  Cabinet  must  evolve  into  an  operat- 
ing agency,  with  the  ability  to  examine  Issues 
of  national  priorities  In  a  way  tbat  will  not 
leave  the  military  budget  "above  the  battle," 
as  It  Is  now. 

One  must  look  then,  to  a  range  of  Insti- 
tutions to  provide  the  analytical  counter- 
poise to  the  Pentagon  which  Is  so  badly 
needed.  However,  the  fundamental  decisions 
that  must  be  made  If  the  direction  of  this 
country  Is  to  be  altered  will  require  politi- 
cal actions  substantially  beyond  these  Insti- 
tutional changes.  Indeed,  structures  already 
exist  which  could  be  used  for  the  necessary 
analysis  and  criticism.  If  the  political  will  to 
use  them  were  developed.  New  Institutions 
wUI  make  the  task  easier,  but  they  will  not 
eliminate  the  need  for  a  gathering  of  those 
political  forces  which  agree  that  the  na- 
tional security  establishment  must  be 
brought  under  greater  control  and  substan- 
tially diminished  In  size  and  Influence. 

One  possible  way  of  dealing  with  tbe  power 
relationship  that  currently  exists,  and  over 
a  time  altering  it,  would  be  to  apply  a  stead- 
ily decreasing  dollar  limitation  to  the  mili- 
tary budget,  forcing  defense  officials  to  limit 
their  operations  and  cut  back  the  farflung 
expanse  of  tbe  armed  forces.  The  magnitude 
of  the  reductions  would  emerge  from  a  re- 
assessment of  national  priorities  within  tbe 
Congress.  Just  as  there  Is  no  end  to  tbe  pos- 
sible weapons  tbat  can  be  sought,  and  no 
absolute  criterion  for  deciding  whether  to 
purchase  them,  so  there  Is  no  authoritative 
scientific  standard  which  can  be  used  to  de- 
cide tbe  ox^iount  by  which  tbe  budget  should 
be  reduced  each  year.  This  Is  Indeed  more  a 
political  than  a  technical  Issue,  depending 
upon  both  the  perspective  of  the  Congress 
on  the  place  of  American  military  force  In 
the  world  and  the  rapidity  with  which  It 
would  like  to  see  a  transition  co  an  economy 
which  emphasizes  our  domestic  needs. 


WRITER  ALLAN  BROWNFELD  SEES 
"GENERATION  GAP"  A  RELIGIOUS 
QUEST  FOR  MEANING 

(Mr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Rkcoro  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  draw  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  and  readers  of  the  Congres- 
sional RxcoRo,  an  excellent  commentary 
on  the  "generation  gap"  written  by  Al- 
lan C.  Brownfeld  and  published  in  the 
May  15  issue  of  Roll  Call. 

With  sharp  perception.  Mr.  Brown- 
feld puts  the  gap  in  perspective,  appor- 
tioning the  blame  properly,  in  my  opin- 
ion, among  all  generations. 

Of  course,  man  cannot  live  by  bread 
alone,  but  our  generation  has  allowed 
itself  and  others  to  forget. 


The  article  is  well  worth  careful 
reading. 

TKS  OKNiaATION  o*p 

(By  Allan  C.  Brownfeld) 

There  are  thoee  who  say  tbat  tbe  gap  be- 
tween the  generations  is  lUusionary,  purely 
manufactured  by  the  headllne-wrltera  and 
by  those  young  militants  who,  being  able 
to  boast  of  Uttle  else,  boast  of  their  youth. 
Even'  there.  It  seems,  they  are  not  totally 
committed  to  the  ooncept  tbat  "You  can't 
trust  anyone  over  30."  What  they  seem  to 
mean  Is  that  "Tou  can't  trust  anyone  over 
30  with  whom  you  disagree."  Dr.  Spock  re- 
mains a  hero,  as  does  Professor  Herbert  Mar- 
cuse.  These  men  were  past  thirty  before  the 
Depression,  yet  the  alleged  "gap"  between 
them  and  their  young  admirers  seems  non- 
existent. 

Many  of  the  critics  of  the  New  Left  and 
student  activism,  especially  those  In  the 
generation  of  their  parents,  attempt  to  pre- 
sent the  view  that  the  rebellion  of  today  is 
analogous  to  the  youthful  rebellion  entered 
Into  by  every  generation.  There  Is,  such  ob- 
servers note,  nothing  unique,  about  what  Is 
happening  today. 

In  his  recent  volume,  "Tbe  Conflict  of 
Generations,"  Professor  Lewis  Peuer  ex- 
presses the  view  that  student  rebels  are 
simply  acting  out  their  hostility  against  their 
fathers.  He  considers  this  history's  proof  of 
the  Oedipus  complex,  and  does  not  consider 
tbe  student  rebels  of  the  1960s  different  in 
nature  from  student  movements  which  have 
existed  at  other  times  in  history. 

Professor  Peuer  Is.  of  course,  of  the  genera- 
tion of  the  fathers,  and  he  sees  the  youthful 
revolt  In  thoee  terms.  His  theory  should  not 
be  dismissed  lightly,  for  there  Is  an  Impor- 
tant element  of  the  traditional  generational 
revolt  In  the  student  rebels  of  today.  But 
there  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  more  than  that, 
for  the  times  In  which  we  live  are  unique 
and  the  transitional  period  we  are  now  going 
through  as  we  enter  a  technological  age  has 
been  repeated  only  a  few  times  in  the  world's 
history.  The  young  people  of  today  stand 
upon  the  bring  of  a  new  world.  Many  are 
looking  romantically  to  the  old  and  are  chal- 
lenging the  future.  Others  are  attempting  to 
search  into  the  past  and  discover  the  essen- 
tial elements  of  civilization  which  must  be 
carried  with  us  Into  the  future.  Still  others, 
faced  with  tbe  challenges  of  an  uncertain 
age.  have  turned  to  destruction  and  chaos. 

Though  all  of  us.  young,  middle  aged,  and 
old  live  In  the  mid-twentieth  century,  only 
the  young,  thoee  who  have  come  of  age  after 
the  conclusion  of  World  War  II.  are  truly 
of  this  period.  Those  who  lived  through  the 
depression  or  through  World  War  n.  have 
been  frozen  by  the  dramatic  and  Intense  ex- 
perience of  those  days. 

Tbe  Southern  writer.  Walter  Hlnea  Page, 
wrote  this  with  regard  to  the  generation 
which  lived  during  the  Civil  War  In  tbe 
South:  "It  (the  Civil  War)  gave  everyone 
of  them  tbe  Intensest  experience  of  his  life. 
and  ever  afterwards  he  referred  every  other 
experience  to  this.  Thus  It  stopped  the 
thought  of  most  of  them  as  an  earthquake 
stops  a  clock.  The  fierce  blow  of  battle  para- 
lyzed the  mind.  Their  speech  was  the  vocab- 
ulary of  war  •  •  •  they  were  dead  men,  most 
of  them,  moving  among  tbe  living  as  ghosts: 
and  yet,  as  ghosts  In  a  play,  they  held  the 
stage." 

Tbe  young  are  tbe  only  ones  who  are.  In  a 
sense,  frozen  with  the  dramatic  and  Intense 
experience  6f  these  days.  They  do  not  relate 
tbe  upheavals  of  today  to  the  past,  tor  they 
know  no  past,  except  through  the  books  most 
of  them  do  not  read,  to  their  great  misfor- 
tune. They  Uve  In  the  present  and  wonder 
what  kind  of  future  they  may  hope  for  in  so 
transient  and  unstable  a  world.  If  there  Is  a 
generation  gap  It  is  of  this  nature.  Tbe  gen- 
erations need  Interpvreters  to  understand  one 
another,  and  these  seem  few  and  far  between. 
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A  young  man  growing  up  In  Europe  one  or 
two  hundred  yeaia  ago  would  have  faced  a 
situation  In  which  the  major  decisions  In  bis 
life  were  pre-ordained.  More  than  likely,  he 
would  have  been  bom  In  the  same  house  in 
which  bis  father  bad  been  born,  almost 
surely  in  tbe  same  town.  He  would  pursue 
the  saone  means  of  earning  a  living  as  did  his 
father.  If  the  father  was  a  tailor  or  a  butcher, 
the  son  would  also  live  his  life  in  this  man- 
ner. His  marriage  would  be  arranged.  His  own 
range  of  rfiolce-maklng  was  very  slight.  Life 
was  circumscribed  by  religious  faith  and 
communal  cxistom.  The  Individual  was  part 
of  the  community,  the  group  His  reeponslWl- 
Ity  was  more  that  of  playing  QUt  bis  role 
than  grasping  life  as  a  horseman  at  the  reins 
and  riding  In  whatever  direction  he  willed. 

Today,  man's  situation  Is  far  different. 
TVxlay.  young  people  have  almost  unlimited 
choices  with  regard  to  career,  location,  mar- 
riage partners,  and  other  basic  elements  of 
life  style.  Certainly,  there  are  restrictions. 
The  draft  claims  two  years  out  of  the  lives  of 
many  young  men.  Some  start  life  In  humbler 
surroundings  than  others,  thereby  limiting 
upward  mobility.  Yet.  on  the  whole,  tbe 
young  man  or  woman  coming  of  age  In 
America  at  this  time  has  perhaps  a  greater 
freedom  to  choose  his  pattern  of  living  than 
has  any  Individual  at  any  time  in  history. 

Freedom  to  choose,  however,  becomes  a 
very  difficult  task  when  no  one  provides  any 
knowledge  or  information  about  the  basis 
upon  which  such  choices  may  be  beneficially 
be  made.  At  one  time  the  family,  the  school, 
and  tbe  church  spent  a  good  deal  of  time 
pointing  yoimg  people  In  particular  direc- 
tions which  they  considered  to  be  valid. 
Today  the  family  Is  in  a  state  of  disarray,  the 
school  pursues  a  "value  free"  curriculum, 
and  the  church  doubts  its  own  message, 
being  swept  away  In  the  modern  tide  of  rela- 
tivism. Not  too  long  ago,  "The  New  Yorker" 
featured  a  cartoon  In  which  one  priest  said 
to  another:  "I  would  not  be  so  presumptuous 
as  to  tell  the  congregation  what  was  right 
and  what  was  wrong." 

Young  people  today  are  asking  the  very 
"ultimate  questions"  about  life,  death  and 
purpose  which  Paul  'nillch  said  was  part  of 
man's  nature  and  which  tbe  modem  world 
says  is  no  longer  part  of  man's  concern. 
Where  they  will  find  answers  to  such  ques- 
tions in  what  they  view  as  a  materialistic 
and  de-humanlzed  age.  Is  difficult  to  say.  In 
searching  for  values,  many  In  the  student 
movement  have  taken  the  negative  turn  to- 
ward nihilism  and  violence.  In  addition, 
many  seem  blind  to  tbe  dangers  of  totali- 
tarianism. But  it  is  the  nature  of  every  vacu- 
um that  someone  attempts  to  fill  It.  If  It  is 
not  filled  with  what  is  good.  It  will  be  filled 
with  what  is  not. 

Because  many  young  p)eople  have  rejected 
the  past  as  a  vehicle  through  which  the 
present  may  be  understood  and  placed  in 
perspective,  few  realize  that  others  have  gone 
through  similar  searches  for  value  and  mean- 
ing. They  speak  of  love  as  If  It  were  their  own 
discovery.  Chesterton  noted  tbat  "Chris- 
tianity has  never  been  tried  and  found  want- 
ing. It  has  been  found  difficult  and  has  never 
been  tried." 

In  a  sense  which  few  In  the  older  genera- 
tion realize,  much  of  the  student  movement 
Is,  In  fact,  a  religious  quest  for  meaning. 
This  point  was  made  by  English  poet  Stephen 
Spender:  "The  grievances  and  demands  of 
the  students,  tbe  issues  and  oonfrontatlona, 
reasonable  or  unreasonable  as  they  may  In 
themselves  be,  excusable  or  deplorable — ex- 
press their  total  rejection  of  the  deperson- 
alizing forces  of  modern  society.  Tbe  feeling 
of  the  young  Is  that  tbe  claims,  tbe  powers, 
tbe  'production'  of  this  world  are  opposed 
to  the  spirit,  flesh.  Imagination.  Instincts  and 
spontaneous  self-realization  which  are  life." 
As  we  enter  the  technological  revolution, 
as  we  move  further  and  further  Into  the 
mass  society,  we  must  be  as  concerned  with 
the  quality  of  life  which  young  people  will 
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face  In  the  future,  as  we  are  with  tbe  qual- 
ity of  the  material  things  wlthMrhlch  they 
will  be  able  to  tinker.  W 

Man,  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  does  not 
live  by  bread  alone.  It  Is  the  substance  be- 
yond bread  for  which  young  pe<^le  seem 
to  be  yearning.  Despite  all  of  tbe  faults  and 
dangers,  there  Is  something  In  tbat  search 
which  may.  In  the  long  run,  save  our  so- 
ciety, and  Western  civilization  Itself.  Tbe 
real  generation  gap  may  be  this  very  search. 
Too  many  in  the  older  generation,  it  ap- 
pears, have  given  up  along  the  way. 


THE  APOLLO  PROGRAM  AND 
BEYOND 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  along  with 
my  fellow  citizens  I  am  happy  about  the 
successful  flight  of  Apollo  10  and  excited 
about  the  prospects  for  the  Apollo  11 
"landing  on  the  Moon"  mission  sched- 
uled for  July.  The  national  psychological 
uplift  we  have  received  from  each  new, 
successful  space  adventure  has  been  of 
great  proportion,  but  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  very  real  problems  that 
exist  here  on  earth  that  demand  our 
time,  talents,  and  money, 

I  have  just  read  with  some  dismay 
that  NASA  is  now  projecting  a  manned 
mission  to  Mars  as  the  next  logical  step 
in  our  Nation's  space  program.  In  my 
opinion,  space  projections  into  the  1980's 
are  premature  since  there  is  so  much 
we  do  not  know  about  the  environment 
of  Earth  and  its  oceans.  What  we  really 
need  is  a  reevaluation  of  inner  space 
goals  and  priorities  established  else- 
where. 

We  have  only  scratched  the  surface 
in  terms  of  problems  connected  with  the 
proper  utilization  of  our  resources,  and 
we  have  barely  resolved  the  critical  issues 
facing  today's  human  race.  Tremendous 
strides  have  been  made  in  the  technology 
to  support  man  in  spsu^;  now  is  the 
time  to  redress  our  efforts  for  the  prog- 
ress and  salvation  of  man  on  Earth. 

An  editorial  in  the  May  27  edition  of 
the  New  York  Times  brings  this  point 
very  close  to  home,  and  I  include  the 
editorial  following  my  remarks  in  the 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  now  direct 
their  attention,  with  renewed  interest, 
at  the  many  problems  here  on  Earth:" 

Ad  Astra 

The  triumphant  splashdown — right  on 
target  and  right  on  time — of  the  Apollo  10 
astronaute  after  their  epochal  reconnaissance 
of  the  moon  was  a  perfect  ending  to  an  ex- 
traordinary achievement.  This  was  the  most 
complex  and  most  difficult  technological  feat 
In  human  history. 

Yet  from  blastoff  at  tbe  preasslgned  time, 
through  the  climactic  hours  when  the  lunar 
module  swept  within  nine  miles  of  tbe  moon's 
nightmarish  surface,  to  the  final  precise 
landing.  It  all  went  off  almost  without  a 
bitch. 

The  faultlessness  of  Apollo  lO's  perform- 
ance m  the  neighborhood  of  the  moon  was 
at  once  a  demonstration  of  what  this  great 
country  Is  capable  of  doing  and  a  reminder 
of  Its  failure  to  make  comparable  application 
of  that  capacity  to  the  solution  of  problems 
here  on  earth.  If  Americans  can  reach  the 
earth's  satellite  250.000  miles  away,  why  can't 
they  all  live  In  decent  houses,  enjoy  adequate 
diets,  receive  adequate  medical  care  and  ben- 


efit from  tbe  levels  of  education  that  their 
native  endowments  permit  them  to  absorb? 

The  Apollo  10  astronauts  were  Indeed  en- 
voys of  all  mankind,  and  their  triumph  was 
ultimately  a  triumph  for  all  men.  But  here 
In  the  United  States  the  Justified  applause 
for  this  superlative  achievement  must  be 
tempered  by  a  quickened  realization  of  the 
essential  tasks  still  unaccomplished  within 
the  nation's  borders. 

In  spectacularly  demonstrating  tbe  heights 
this  country  can  reach,  Apollo  10  Inevitably 
calls  attention  to  the  valleys  that  still  crater 
the  American  landscape.  This  striking  con- 
trast only  emphasizes  the  need  for  more  ade- 
quate action  and  more  effective  efforts  here 
on  earth,  even  while  the  Inspiring  assault 
on  the  frontiers  of  space  moves  forward 
toward  new  and  ever  greater  accomplishment. 


MEMORIAL  DAY  1969 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  Memorial 
Day  is  a  day  set  aside  wherein  we  pause 
to  pay  tribute  to  those  who  have  given 
their  lives  in  the  service  of  their  coim- 
try — men  who  died  to  defend  this  Na- 
tion against  physical  takeover  so  that  its 
people  might  Uve  as  an  example  of  how 
free  men  are  able  to  establish  and  per- 
petuate a  free  society. 

The  memorialization  of  our  fallen 
heroes  has  been  a  long  and  honorable 
tradition  since  1869.  But  today,  in  the 
midst  of  yet  another  war,  there  is  a 
tendency  by  many  to  forget  those  who 
gave  their  last  full  measure  of  devotion 
to  a  country  in  times  of  national  crisis. 
I  cannot  reflect  upon  this  day  without 
recalling  those  of  my  friends  in  World 
War  n  who,  in  the  performance  of  their 
duty,  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  that  we 
might  live  a  few  more  years  under  a  sys- 
tem of  government  that  is  ever-changing, 
yet  ever  free. 

And  then  when  we  thought  world  peace 
was  within  our  grasp,  and  we  believed 
that  all  the  sacrifices  of  292.000  combat 
deaths  in  4  bloody  years  of  war  were 
to  be  realized,  another  outpost  of  free- 
dom WSU5  invaded  and  we  had  to  send  men 
into  combat  for  the  fourth  time  in  this 
century  to  a  far-off  place  called  Korea. 
In  guarding  the  fragile  light  of  freedom 
in  that  small  nation.  34,000  Americans 
gave  their  lives.  We  then  finally  realized, 
as  at  no  other  time,  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  freedom  was  going  to  be  a  never- 
ending  and  frequent  task  that  is  not  al- 
ways easily  defined  or  easily  imderstood. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  "explain- 
able" war,  yet  if  we  are  to  live  in  freedom, 
if  we  are  to  maintain  the  moral  leadership 
of  the  free  world,  if  we  are  to  bend  our 
every  fiber  to  help  others  in  the  world 
enjoy  or  gain  the  benefits  of  freedom, 
then  when  forced  we  must  defend  the 
principles  of  freedom  wherever  and  how- 
ever they  are  chsillenged.  _ 

This  past  Memorial  Day  must  be  re- 
membered as  a  dedication  to  the  youth 
of  this  country  who  have  given  their  lives 
in  defense  of  the  principles  of  freedom. 
The  majority  of  those  who  died  in  com- 
bait  in  World  War  II  were  under  30;  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  those  who  died 
in  combat  in  Korea  were  vmder  25;  and 
48  percent  of  thoee  who  have  fallen  in 
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Vietnam  have  been  under  the  age  of  21. 
It  Is  the  flower  of  this  Nation's  youth 
that  we  should  dedicate  this  day,  this 
year. 

But  today  when  Americans  are  falling 
in  defense  of  freedom.  In  defense  of  our 
commitments  to  the  free  world,  and  In 
defense  of  the  prlnclpie  of  self-deter- 
mlxMition,  there  is  an  undercurrent  of 
cowardly  talk  and  action  by  another  type 
of  "youth"  which  denigrates  all  we  have 
accomplished  and  all  that  our  fallen 
heroes  have  sacrificed.  Rather  than  take 
up  their  places  in  the  swamps,  forests, 
and  highlands  of  Vietnam  to  defend  what 
is  right  and  honorable,  the  campus  cow- 
ards tear  down  the  institutions  at  home 
that  were  built  and  preserved  by  the 
blood  of  an  earlier  youth.  I  know  one  can- 
not send  such  people  to  defend  freedom, 
as  defense  of  freedom  is  too  precious  a 
Job  to  be  entrusted  to  the  irresponsible. 
Instead  we  have  sent  the  flower  of  our 
youth.  They  fight  under  impossible  re- 
strictions and  suffer  the  indignities  and 
deprecations  by  those  at  home  lacking 
the  wUl-to  fight. 

In  memoriam  to  those  loved  ones  who 
have  stayed  behind,  and  to  those  that 
tBce  the  awful  uncertainties  of  combat 
with  courage,  this  Nation  dedicates  this 
past  Memorial  Day  with  the  fervent 
prayer  that  on  the  next  such  day  their 
Job  has  been  completed  successfully  and 
no  more  Americans  are  dying  on  battle- 
fields. 


DRAFT  REFORM 


fMr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri  was 
granted  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  few  days  ago  President  Nixon 
sent  ills  message  on  draft  reform  to  the 
Congress.  At  that  time  I  expressed  seri- 
ous reservations  about  the  plan,  particu- 
larly continuation  of  college  deferments 
as  under  past  Selective  Service  programs. 
In  my  May  newsletter  to  my  constit- 
uents, an  analysis  of  the  President's 
proposal  and  my  response  to  it  was 
stated.  Following  is  the  portion  of  said 
newsletter  which  relates  to  the  draft 
issue,  as  well  as  editorial  comment  by 
the  Cape  Girardeau  Southeast  Mls- 
sourian,  a  prominent  newspaper  in  Mis- 
souri's 10th  Congressional  District: 

(From  Representative  Bill  D.  Bttxuson's 

Newsletter,  vol.  l.  No.  4| 

Dratt  RxroMM 

The  President  last  week  sent  to  Congress 
a  proposal  (or  revamping  our  military  In- 
duction procedures.  The  plan  calls  for  a  ran- 
dom selection.  Many  of  you  will  recall  that 
long  ago  I  advocated  such  a  plan.  However, 
my  main  complaint  has  been  the  special 
treatment  accorded  those  who  are  able  and 
willing  to  attend  college.  The  President's 
proposal  retains  this  discriminatory  policy 
of  college  deferment.  So  Mr.  Nixon's  plan  Is 
not  as  "random"  as  we  might  like  to  think. 

Space  will  not  permit  an  exhaustive  dis- 
cussion of  this  Issue,  but  let  me  mention  Just 
a  few  reasons  why  the  college  deferment  Is 
unfair  and  unwise. 

The  most  obvious  Is  the  advantage  given 
to  those  best  equipped  flnanclally.  Eoonomle 
preferment  should  have  nothing  to  do  with 


when  and  whether  a  young  man  serves  his 
country.  Preaently,  a  disproportionate  share 
of  otir  war  casualtlea  are  borne  by  our  poorer 
ottlsens.  The  moat  feasible  explanation  for 
this  Is  that  the  more  affluent  are  less  vul- 
nerable to  the  draft  because  of  the  "educa- 
tion loophole." 

This  system  encourages  studenu  to  go  to 
college  who  do  not  have  the  Intellectual 
capacity  nor  the  motivation  and  who  would 
not  otherwise  attend.  Those  who  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  obeerve  these  students 
readily  see  the  unfortunate  waste  of  time 
and  resoiu^es  of  both  the  families  and 
schools  Involved. 

In  conjunction  with  the  last  mentioned 
point.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  system 
discourages  marginal  students  from  taking 
academically  rigorous  courses.  In  order  to 
make  better  grades  Insuring  continued  de- 
ferments. And  It  Is  widely  known  that  some 
Institutions  and  professors  have  shown 
tendencies  to  lower  academic  standards 
rather  than  send  the  marginal  student  to 
the  draft. 

A  not  so  obvious  Inequity  Is  perhaps  what 
some  would  term  a  perverted  sense  of  values 
and  priorities.  For  example,  why  should  a 
student  of  Greek  Drama  be  deferred  while 
an  apprentice  carpenter  Is  not. 

The  argument  is  made  that  abolition  of 
college  deferments  would  stlHe  education. 
This  Is  not  true.  Much  evidence  Is  available 
to  Indicate  that  the  teenage  student  has  a 
stronger  motivation  for  formal  education 
after  he  has  a  couple  of  more  years  of  ma- 
turity. In  addition,  he  has  a  more  accurate 
concept  of  what  he  desires  as  his  life's  work, 
Maybe  It  could  be  said  that  some  of  the 
actions  In  our  campuses  today  are  some  re- 
flection of  Immaturity.  The  education 
benefits  available  under  the  OI  Bill  serve  to 
guarantee  that  service  will  not  Impede  edu- 
cation— rather  the  opposite  Is  true. 

It  Is  recognized  that  the  position  here 
taken  may  not  be  popular.  A  larger  and 
larger  percentage  of  our  people  are  finding 
college  education  possible,  and  as  we  parents 
know  so  well.  It  is  usually  the  parents,  rather 
than  the  students  themselves,  who  most  want 
the  college  deferment. 

Hopefully,   shortly   and    before   the   draft 
controversy  can  be  resolved,  the  war  wUl  be 
over  and  no  draft  necessary.  Until  that  time 
however,   our  hallmark  should   be   fairness 
and  equity  among  all  our  people. 

I  Prom  the  Cape  Olrardeau  (Mo.)  Southeast 

Mlssourlan.  May  27.  19fl91 

Thb  Draft  and  College  OEnsMENrs 

Rep.  Bill  D.  Burllson  has  put  his  flnger  on 
a  sensitive  spot  In  the  nations  draft  appara- 
tus and  he  is  eminently  correct. 

He  has  called  college  draft  deferment  "un- 
fair and  unwise"  and  has  cited  his  reasons. 

His  principal  complaint,  the  10th  District 
Congressman  said,  U  the  special  treatment 
accorded  thoee  "who  are  able  and  willing  to 
attend  college." 

This  preferential  attention  Is  reUlned  In 
President  Nixon's  proposal  for  draft  reforms 
Mr.  Burllson  observed. 

He  will  ask  why  It  Is  that  a  student  of 
Greek  drama  should  have  deferred  status 
whUe  an  apprentice  carpenter  does  not. 

The  universities  and  colleges  of  this  coim- 
try  have  been  a  safe  haven  for  many  draft 
dodgers  who  are  afraid  to  stand  up  to  their 
responsibility  as  citizens. 

They  have  used  student  deferments  not 
only  for  undergraduate  education,  but  to 
continue  on  with  graduate  degrees,  all  for  the 
purpose  of  evading  armed  forces  service  at 
the  time  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

This  does  not  imply  that  all  are  dishonest. 
But  the  facts  are  too  clear  that  a  dispropor- 
tionate number  are  simply  academic  draft 
dodgers,  professional  students  as  long  as  the 


war  lasts  and  tliey  can  continue  to  get  defer- 
ments. 

Rep.  Burllson  Is  right  when  he  says  there  Is 
no  content  to  the  argument  that  drafting  of 
students  would  stifle  education. 

Walls  are  bulging  in  the  nation's  colleges 
and  universities.  Academic  life  has  become 
im|)eraonal.  Classes  are  huge.  There  are  suffi- 
cient quality  students  that  the  removal  of 
some  under  new  procedures  would  not  dam- 
age the  quality  of  education. 

The  nation  needs  men  and  women  who  are 
qualified  by  education  to  advance  Its  in- 
terests In  all  flelds  of  endeavor.  Of  that  there 
is  no  doubt. 

But  let  it  always  be  remembered  that  there 
exists  within  the  mainstream  of  American 
life  a  solid,  stable  body  of  men  and  women 
whc  are  not  qualified  for  and  have  no  Inter- 
est in  educational  pursuits. 

These  people  are  Just  as  entitled  to  defer- 
ment because  of  their  contributions  to  Amer- 
ican life  as  are  those  who  are  by  temperament 
and  Inclination  able  to  go  to  college.  They  are 
no  less  intelligent  than  the  latter,  by  any 
stretch  of  the  Imagination. 

Rep.  Burllson  has  spoken  well.  There 
should  be  no  college  deferments  anymore 
than  there  should  be  for  any  other  category 
of  American  citizen. 


FORTAS.  A  LOGICAL  CULMINA-nON 
OF  NEW  DEAL  LIBERALISM 

( Mr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  David 
Broder,  the  distinguished  political  com- 
mentator, recently  called  the  Fortas  af- 
fair "in  many  ways  the  logical  culmina- 
tion of  New  Deal  liberalism. "  It  is  a 
striking  thought  with  which  I  agree. 

In  his  column  for  May  20  as  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post,  Mr. 
Broder  concisely  traces  the  tragic  lines 
of  reasoning  by  which  New  Dealers  grew 
smug  and  self-satisfied;  how  their  own 
financial  self-interest  came,  almost  mi- 
raculously—as if  by  divine  flat — to  coin- 
cide with  the  public  interest.  Until,  at 
last,  we  come  to  Fortas,  who  appears 
genuinely  not  to  understand  why  he 
should  not  have  accepted  $20,000  a  year 
for  life  for  the  good  of  sweet  charity. 

I  bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  in  all  sincerity  and  in  no  sense 
at  all  of  victorious,  self-satlsfled  crowing. 
I  do  so  as  a  warning— a  warning  particu- 
larly to  my  own  party.  The  continuing 
collapse  of  traditional  "liberalism  "  be- 
cause of  its  inability  to  cope  with  the 
needs  of  our  times,  makes  it  more  than 
likely  that  my  party  will  enjoy  a  long 
period  of  power  and  responsibility. 

It  is  Important  to  remember  that  pow- 
er corrupts.  It  is  vital,  especially  for 
those  who  are  coming  newly  into  power, 
to  study  the  record  of  this  corruption.  We 
are  human:  we  are  all  vulnerable.  It  is  a 
great  temptation  to  be  both  rich  and 
virtuous. 

In  that  spirit,  then  I  olTer  Mr.  Broder's 
brilliant  exposition  for  the  Record: 

FoBTAS  Case  Demonstrated  a  Corrupt 
Strain  in  Liberalism 
(By  Davids.  Broder) 
In  his  letter  of  resignation  from  the  Su- 
preme Court,   Associate  Justice  Abe  Fortas 
defended  his  fee  from  the  Wolfson  Family 
Foundation— whose     head,     a     former     law 


client,  bad  continued  to  consult  with  the 
Justice  on  his  legal  problems  with  the  Oov- 
emment — with  these  words: 

".  .  .  Its  program — the  Improvement  of 
community  relations  and  the  promotion  of 
racial  and  religious  cooperation — concerned 
matters  to  which  I  had  been  devoting  much 
time  and  attention  ....  Because  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  work,  there  was  no  conflict  be- 
tween It  and  my  Judicial  duties." 

Official  Washington  was  shocked  by  the 
Fortas  case,  but  it  should  not  have  been.  It 
has  been  a  long  time  coming — more  than  30 
years — but,  tragically.  It  was  In  many  ways 
the  logical  culmination  of  New  Deal 
liberalism. 

Two  years  ago.  John  Kenneth  Oalbralth 
wrote  In  his  book  "The  New  Industrial  State" 
that  "only  the  innocent  reformer  and  the 
obtuse  conservative"  can  be  unaware  of  the 
ways  in  which  "the  Interests  or  needs  of  the 
Industrial  system  are  advanced  with  sub- 
tlety and  power.  Since  they  are  made  to  seem 
coordinate  with  the  purposes  of  society. 
Government  action  serving  the  needs  of  the 
Industrial  system  has  a  strong  aspect  of 
social  purpose.  And  .  .  .  the  line  between 
the  industrial  system  and  the  state  becomes 
Increasingly  artlflcial  and  Indistinct." 

All  the  Fortas  case  really  shows  Is  that 
Oalbralth's  dictum  applies  to  the  Supreme 
Court  as  well  as  to  the  other  branches  of  the 
Government.  The  evolution  has  been  plain. 
The  New  Deal,  which  brought  Fortas  and 
his  friend,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  to  Washing- 
ton, was  a  merger  of  two  elements,  an  old- 
fashioned  political  liberalism  committed  to 
civil  liberties  and  (later)  to  civil  rights  and 
a  new  economic  liberalism  based  on  the  use 
of  gfovernmental  power  to  expand  and  re- 
distribute the  national  wealth. 

The  economic  program,  which  was  domi- 
nant, was  originally  directed  to  the  relief  of 
the  Depression  problems  of  unemployment 
and  poverty.  Though  many  of  Its  pump- 
prlmlng  efforts  failed,  the  New  Deal  reaped 
the  economic  benefits  of  Wttrld  War  II  and 
liberalism  emerged  In  the  postwar  period  as 
a  sponsor  of  a  variety  of  public  programs — 
military  and  civilian,  foreign  and  domestic — 
that  kept  the  Industrial  system  prosperous. 
Like  many  others  of  his  generation.  Abe 
Fortas  made  the  transition  from  public  serv- 
ant in  that  early  war  on  poverty  (he  was 
general  counsel  of  the  Public  Works  Admin- 
istration at  29)  to  private  practitioner  han- 
dling legal  problems  for  the  industries  that 
profited  from  the  Government-induced  pros- 
perity. 

As  Max  Frankel  of  the  New  York  Times 
said,  Fortas  pioneered  In  the  pattern  of 
"brokerage  between  the  rich  and  the  mighty, 
for  both  noble  and  profitable  causes."  He 
was,  for  many  years,  both  a  skilled  advocate 
for  his  private  clients  and  a  cherished  coun- 
selor to  Lyndon  Johnson,  who  shared  his  view 
of  the  compatibility  of  liberal  politics  and 
private  profits. 

In  their  world,  there  was  no  sharp  line 
between  private  and  public  Interests.  As  a 
lawyer  and  as  a  Justice,  Fortas  was  also  a 
White  Ho\ise  Insider.  And  the  presidential 
assistants  with  whom  he  worked  knew  they 
could  Join  the  Fortas  firm,  or  others  like  it. 
at  handsome  salaries  when  their  Wblte  House 
duties  were  finished. 

To  those  who  said  the  system  was  sus- 
pect, the  reply  was  always  that  It  served  the 
cause  of  liberalism,  of  freedom  and  of  so- 
cial Justice.  Just  as  the  profits  of  Fortas' 
private  law  practice  allowed  him  to  serve 
as  indigents'  counsel  In  landmark  civil  rights 
and  civil  liberties  cases,  so  the  profits  of  the 
war-inflated.  Government-subsidized  econ- 
omy permitted  Democratic  Presidents  from 
Truman  through  Johnson  to  pay  for  the  edu- 
cation and  welfare  programs  they  passed. 

The  operating  principle  of  the  liberal  pro- 
gram from  the  New  Deal  through  the  Great 


Society  was  the  purchase  of  public  programa 
through  the  guarantee  of  industrial  prosper- 
ity. It  seemed  a  perfect  marriage — but  the 
blurring  of  pubUc  and  private  interests  at  Its 
root  was  essentially  corrupt. 

That  Fortas'  particular  mvolvement  was 
with  a  businessman  Indicted  and  later  con- 
victed of  stock  fraud  may  be  regarded  aa 
accidental.  But  the  Intimate  Interweaving 
of  private  and  public  Interests  symbolized 
by  hie  dealings  with  Wolfson  Is  all  too  typi- 
cal of  the  political  tradition  from  which  we 
came. 

The  New  Left  campus  radicals  who  are 
trying  to  destroy  the  institutions  of  liberal- 
ism have  long  contended  that  liberalism's 
achievements  in  the  social  welf  are-clvll  rights 
area  are  simply  window-dressing  or  acciden- 
tal byproducts  of  what  is  essentially  a  cor- 
pwrate-governmental  mechanism  for  provid- 
ing profits  and  protection  to  the  privileged. 

By  confirming  the  radicals'  view  of  the 
system,  particularly  at  this  moment,  Fortas 
has  compounded  a  personal  tragedy  Into 
something  of  a  national  calamity. 


PARMINGTON— 6  MONTHS  LATER 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  was 
granted  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  was  honored  to  attend  Me- 
morial Day  services  in  the  James  Fork 
United  Methodist  Church  in  Farming- 
ton,  W.  Va.  for  the  78  men  who  lost 
their  lives  in  the  November  20,  1968,  ex- 
plosion and  fire  at  the  Consolidation 
Coal  Co.'s  Parmington  No.  9  Mine.  The 
impressive  Interdenominational  services 
were  attended  by  the  families  of  the  78 
men.  President  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Boyle, 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America; 
President  John  Corcoran,  of  Consoli- 
dation Coal  Co.,  my  distinguished  col- 
league who  represents  Parmington, 
Robert  H.  "Bob"  Mollohan,  and  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Harvey  Wells,  of  Morgantown.  W. 
Va.,  who  have  been  instrumental  in  lead- 
ing the  fight  to  protect  coal  miners 
against  pneumoconiosis. 

The  ministers  conducting  the  services 
were  the  host  pastor.  Rev.  John  A. 
Barnes;  the  Right  Reverend  Monsignor 
Joseph  Wanstreet,  of  St.  Peter's  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  Fairmont,  W.  Va.:  Rev. 
Gene  Holt,  West  Parmington  United 
Methodist  Church;  and  Rev.  James  M. 
Kerr.  Barrackville,  W.  Va.,  United 
Methodist  Church. 

I  Insert  in  the  Record  the  memorisJ 
services  program,  which  also  lists  the 
names  of  the  78  men  who  were  honored. 
I  also  insert  a  series  of  excellent  articles 
on  the  Parmington  No.  9  disaster  which 
appeared  in  the  Panorama  Sunday  mag- 
azine of  the  May  25  issue  of  the  Mor- 
gantown. W.  Va.,  Sunday  Dominion 
Post: 

Order  op  Worship:  James  Fork  United 
Methodist  Church,  Mat  30,  1969,  Me- 
morial Dat 

Prelude. 

Hymn  No.  440,  "Sing  with  All  the  Saints  of 
Glory." 

Invocation  by  Rt.  Rev.  Monsignor  Joseph 
Wanstreet. 

Responsive  Reading  No.  642,  "I  will  Greatly 
Rejoice,"  Leader:  Rev.  Gene  Holt. 

Prayer  by  Rev.  John  A.  Barnes,  Pastor. 

Scripture  Lesson:  Selections  from  Old  and 


New  Testaments,  Rt.  Rev.  Monsignor  Joseph 
Wanstreet. 

Anthem,  "Come  Unto  Me,"  by  Franz  Jo- 
seph Handel,  by  Main  Street  United  Metho- 
dist Choir. 

Message:  "Hope  in  the  Resurrection." 

Hymn  No.  439,  "Christ  the  Lord  Is  Risen 
Today." 

Memorial  Heading,  "A  Psalm  of  Life,"  by 
Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow.  Read  by  the 
Rev.  James  M.  Kerr. 

Benediction  by  Rev.  Gene  Holt. 

Postlude. 

Pianist,  Mrs.  Inez  Pitzer. 

In  memory  of — Arthur  Anderson,  Jr.,  Jack 
Armstrong.  Thomas  Ashcraft,  Jimmy  Barr, 
Orvll  Beam.  John  Bingamon,  Thomas  Bog- 
gess,  Louis  Boros.  Harold  Butt,  L^  Car- 
penter, David  Cartwright,  William  Currence, 
Dale  Davis,  Albert  DeBerry,  George  Decker, 
Howard  Eteel,  James  Efaw,  Joe  Perls,  Virgil 
Porte. 

Wade  Poster,  Aulda  Freeman,  Jr.,  Robert 
Glover,  Forrest  Goff,  John  Oouzd,  Charles 
Hardman,  Ebert  E.  Hartzel,  Simon  Hays,  Paul 
Henderson,  Jr.,  Roy  Henderson,  Steve  Hor- 
vath.  Junior  Jenkins,  James  Jones,  Pete  Kaz- 
noski,  Sr.,  Robert  Kerns,  Charles  E.  King, 
James  Knlceley,  George  R.  Kovar,  David  Mal- 
nella,  Walter  Martin. 

Frank  Matlsh,  Hartzel  Mayle,  Dennis  Mc- 
Donald, Emello  Megna,  Jack  D.  Michael, 
Wayne  Minor,  Charles  Moody,  Paul  O.  Moran, 
Adron  Morris,  Joseph  Muto,  Randall  Ray  Par- 
sons, Raymond  Parsons.  Nicholas  Petro,  Fred 
Rogers,  William  Sheme,  Robert  Slgley,  Henry 
Skarzlnskl.  John  Sopuch,  Russell  Snyder. 

Jerry  Stoneking,  Harry  Strait,  Albert 
Takacs,  William  Takacs,  Dewey  Tarley,  Prank 
Tate,  Jr.,  Goy  Taylor,  Hoy  Taylor,  Edwin 
Tennant,  Homer  Tichenor,  Dennis  Toler, 
John  Toothman,  Gorman  Trimble,  Roscoe 
Trlplett,  William  T.  Walker.  James  Henry 
Walter.  Lester  Wlllard,  Edward  Williams, 
Lloyd  Wilson,  Jerry  Yanero. 

IProm   the   Morgantown    (W.   Va )    Sunday 
Dominion-Post,  May  25,  1969) 
,    Parmington:  6  Months  Later 
(By  Wendell  R.  Cochran) 

Parmington — Metal  studs  for  aluminum 
siding  protrude  from  a  house  In  this  small 
mining  town.  Odds  are  that  the  Jc(,b  will 
never  be  finished. 

The  owner  of  the  house  and  77  of  his  fel- 
low miners  are  "in  the  mine,"  as  the  locals 
say.  "In  the  mine"  here  is  short  for  dead, 
short  for  "trapped  six  months  in  Cohsol  No. 
9." 

It  was  last  Nov.  20  that  Consol  No.  9  seared 
its  way  into  national  prominence  for  the 
second  time  in  15  years  with  a  major  coal 
mining  disaster. 

Since  then,  many  things  have  happened. 
The  death  of  the  78  men  have  focused  world- 
wide attention  on  mine  safety.  America 
poured  out  her  heart  to  the  78  families, 
dumping  $290,000  worth  of  money  and  ma- 
terials into  this  town  of  900. 

"The  community  is  settling  back  to  nor- 
mal," one  teacher  in  the  local  high  school 
said  here  recently. 

But  Is  It  really? 

The  mine  remains  sealed.  There  is  still  no 
way  to  know  how  the  78  men  died  or  to 
determine  why  the  mine  suddenly  exploded 
early  on  that  November  morning. 

The  same  man  who  said  the  community  Is 
settling  back  to  normal  predicted  another 
outburst  of  raw  emotion  when  the  mine  seals 
are  broken  and  the  recovery  crews  begin 
work. 

As  I  looked  at  the  Llewellyn  portal  re- 
cently I  understood  why  the  families  might 
not  be  able  to  soberly  witness  the  recovery 
operation. 

I  remembered  the  weekend  after  the  explo- 
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•ion :  the  knots  of  women  and  mlnars  stand- 
ing arotind  Ust«nlnf  to  pwtabl*  radloa  wlah- 

lug  for  hopeful  news,  news  thst  would  not; 
could  not  come. 

The  scene  of  a  mother  Jerking  with  sobs  m 
she  greeted  her  son  who  was  called  back 
from  Vietnam  still  Is  vivid  In  the  brain. 

There  are  no  scenes  like  that  today  outside 
Champion  Store.  But  neither  are  there  many 
visitors  to  the  store.  The  store  owner  de- 
scribed the  business  aa  "about  haU"  what  It 
was  Nov.  19. 

The  reason:  the  miners  who  worked  at 
Farmlngton  were  many  more  than  78.  But 
most  of  them  lived  outside  of  Farmlngton 
and  only  stopped  at  Champion  Store  for 
groceries  or  a  smoke  after  work. 

"They  won't  come  near  here  now,"  tlM 
owner  lamented  Chances  are  they  won't 
again  until  the  mine  reopens. 

And  while  It  might  appear  that  Farming- 
ton  Is  returned  to  normal:  the  opening  of  the 
mine  Is  the  chief  topic  of  conversation. 

Rumors  of  the  reopening  have  run  ram- 
pant, right  along  with  the  rumors  about  the 
cause  of  the  explosion  and  the  distribution 
of  the  relief  funds. 

"First  It  was  Jan.  IS — then  Feb.  15.  Now 
It's  May  15— Hell,  well  be  lucky  If  It's  Aug. 
IS,"  a  nuOT'commented  wryly. 

OB  thfe'iame  lot  with  the  Champion 
Store  la  the  small  mine  ofBce,  moved  there 
since  the  explosion.  Reopening  la  the  only 
thought  there. 

A  list  of  the  order  In  which  the  miners 
are  to  be  recalled  is  posted  on  the  wall. 

And  the  occasional  visitors  ask : 

"How's  it  look?" 

The  mine  officials  say : 

"From  our  samples.  It  look's  real  good  for 
going  In." 

The  only  question  of  reopening  la  when. 
There  are  39  square  miles  of  untouched  coal 
still  In  Consol  No.  9.  The  company  cant 
quit. 

And  It  appears  that  many  of  the  men  who 
were  working  at  Consol  No.  9  In  November 
will  go  back  as  soon  as  It  reopens. 

Some  may  be  afraid,  but  they'll  go  back 
because  mining  is  what  they  do. 

But  their  sons  may  not.  In  a  town  where 
going  Into  the  mines  was  nearly  the  ac- 
cepted way  of  life,  that  may  be  the  most 
significant  factor  to  have  come  out  of  the 
Consol  No.  9  explosion. 

At  any  rate.  It  is  clear  that  Farmlngton 
and  nearby  Mannlngton  have  not  returned 
to  normal. 

True,  the  press  of  the  world  Is  gone,  leav- 
ing only  a  cnished  film  container  and  a 
crumpled  strip  of  exposed  movie  flUn  in  Its 
wake. 

There  are  no  more  public  outbreaks  of 
emotion. 

But  the  changes  are  under  the  surface 
and  not  so  noticeable. 

One  man  described  It  best: 

"Tou  look  around  for  someone  to  go  fish- 
ing with,  an  old  fishing  buddy.  He's  not 
there.  He's  In  the  mine." 

{From  the  Morgan  town  (W.  Va.)   Sunday 

Dominion- Post,   May   35,    1969) 

Seveutt-eioht  Mincxs  Mat  Not  Hays  Dikd  in 

Vau* — PaaHAPs 

(By  Ray  Martin) 

"There  can  be  no  question  that  the  health 
and  safety  of  employes  In  the  coal  mining 
Indiistry  must  be  given  first  priority" — John 
Corcoran  (Dec,  12,  1988). 

When  all  the  coal  dust  setUes  and  the  tel- 
evision cameras  turn  In  another  direction  as 
the  Cassandras  of  the  typewriter  focus  on 
yet  another  unsolved  problem  of  humanity, 
the  Nov.  20,  1968,  disaster  at  Farmlngton 
No.  9  mine  at  Mannlngton  will  go  Into  the 
annals  of  history  on  a  par  with  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson's  verse  about  the  farmers'  shot  at 
Concord  that  was  heard  around  the  world. 


As  mining  disasters  go.  the  death  toll  at 
the  Marlon  Coxmty  mine  owned  by  John  Oor- 
coran's  firm.  Consolidation  Coed  Co.,  estab- 
lished no  records  aa  such — save  one:  It  was 
the  first  mine  to  be  the  scene  of  a  second 
disaster.  On  Not.  13,  1064,  sixteen  men  lost 
their  lives  at  what  was  then  the  Jamison 
No.  9  mine. 

Kxploalons  of  gas  and  dust  In  coal  mines 
have  caused  death  and  injury  to  miners  and 
destruction  of  workings  In  all  countries 
where  coal  Is  mined  underground.  In  the 
United  States  the  first  reported  explosion 
was  In  1810;  explosions  have  continued  to 
the  present.  y 

The  danger  to  men  In  a  mine  when  an 
explosion  occurs  Is  not  always  measured  by 
the  violence  created  or  by  their  nearness  to 
the  area  through  which  fiame  and  violence 
extend.  As  many,  perhaps  more,  men  have 
died  from  gases  and  lack  of  oxygen  (known 
as  "afterdamp")  than  have  been  killed  by 
the  blast  and  heat. 

Mine  explosions  often  are  caiised  by  a  com- 
bination of  factors.  Including  concentration 
of  methane  In  ale,  formation  of  clouds  of 
dust,  and  the  presence  of  a  flame  or  spark. 
These  explosion  factora  have  varied  with 
changes  In  mining  methods  and  practices 
over  the  years,  but  the  basic  causes  have  al- 
ways been  the  same. 

Understanding  of  the  causes  and  accept- 
ance of  ways  to  guard  against  explosions  and 
their  effects  have  been  slow  to  spread  from 
Investigators  to  officials  and  then  to  boases 
and  miners.  To  a  considerable  extent  there 
has  been  a  belief  that  explosions  were  a  min- 
ing risk  that  might  be  put  off  but  could  be 
prevented.  Such  belief  Is  based  on  the 
human  failure  to  maintain  and  observe  nec- 
essary precautions. 

Like  the  shot  heard  'round  the  world  In 
the  1800s,  the  disaster  at  Farmlngton  has 
set  In  motion  a  tidal  wave  of  public  indigna- 
tion that  shows  little  sign  of  receding.  The 
mere  fact  that  Farmlngton  No.  9,  where  78 
men  remain  entombed.  Is  used  as  a  focal 
point  In  discussions  relative  to  mine  safety 
and  health  Irks  some  coal  Industry  officials. 
As  an  example,  Laurence  E.  Tlerney  Jr., 
chairman  of  Eastern  Coal  Corp.,  rebuked  a 
government  speaker  at  the  American  Mining 
Congress  coal  convention  in  Pittsburgh  ear- 
lier this  month.  In  this  fashion:  "That's  In 
the  past,"  adding  that  Farmlngton  was  "be- 
ing used  to  create  mass  hysteria  for  politi- 
cal purposes." 

A  lot  of  things  have  happened  since  that 
fateful  day  last  November.  Things  which 
tend  to  shatter  the  long-standing  belief  that 
becaiise  the  miner  works  below  ground  and 
out  of  sight  he  and  his  employer  are  beyond 
the  bounds  of  human  decency  and  the  reach 
of  laws  applicable  to  society  as  a  whole. 

The  tragedy  at  Farmlngton  No.  9,  when 
viewed  In  the  light  of  the  technology  re- 
quired for  space  and  undersea  exploration, 
has  spawned  a  virtual  plethora  of  Diogenes' 
carrying  a  multitude  of  lamps  In  search  of 
the  truth — the  truth  of  how  and  why  miners 
could  be  subjected  to  abuses  which  no  other 
American  worker  must  endure  and  who  Is 
responsible. 

Many  of  the  so-called  "Instant  experts," 
as  the  United  Mine  Workers  Journal  has 
labelled  them,  have  succeeded  In  convincing 
the  bulk  of  the  American  populace  that  the 
coal  miner  and  his  dignity  Is  more  valuable 
than  a  piece  of  machinery.  This  Is  In  stark 
contrast  to  the  days  when  coal  operators 
would  tell  their  miners:  "Take  care  of  that 
mule.  I  can  always  hire  another  man,  but 
I  have  to  buy  a  mule." 

The  modern  day  Diogenes'  have  led  Gov- 
ernment officials  to  concede  that  they  have 
been  derelict  In  their  responsibility  in  en- 
forcing laws  and  regulations.  These  con- 
cessions have  showed  a  conspiracy  with  the 
coal  Industry  which  placed  greater  emphasis 


on  coal  production  and  the  development  of 
new  uses  for  ooal  than  concern  for  the  miner 
who  makes  It  all  possible. 

One  Industry  group  spokesman  admitted 
that  while  his  group  had  some  "enlightened" 
members  lU  public  position  had  to  reflect 
the  lowest  common  denominator  of  the  mem- 
bership. 

The  current  penchant  for  truth  haa  led  ed- 
ucators, such  as  West  Virginia  University 
President  James  O.  Harlow,  to  call  for  a  new 
look  at  the  roles  of  mining  schools. 

Equipment  manufacturers  admit  that 
their  equipment  meets  the  demands  of  their 
customers — equipment  geared  for  Increased 
production.  An  official  of  one  such  company 
said:  "We  gave  them  what  they  were  scream- 
ing for — production.  The  producers  could 
have  put  more  Impetus  on  safety,  but  they 
didn't,  and  now  they're  paying  for  It." 

Such  philosophy  has  led  to  language  such 
as  this  appearing  in  proposed  laws  now  under 
conalderatlon  in  the  Congress:  "The  first 
priority  and  concern  of  all  In  the  coal  mining 
Industry  must  be  the  health  and  safety  of  Its 
most  precious  resource — the  miner." 

Although  coal  industry  spokesmen  like 
Stephen  F.  Dunn,  president  of  the  National 
Coal  Association,  say:  "The  Industry  does 
not  believe  profits  should  be  put  ahead  of  the 
health  and  safety  of  mine  workers,"  many 
"Instant  experts"  and  friends  of  coal  miners 
assert  that  some  members  of  Congress  Insist 
on  the  passage  of  legislation  which  puts  the 
dollar  sign  ahead  of  the  miners'  health  and 
safety. 

One  thing  appears  certain,  however,  and 
that  Is  that  before  the  first  anniversary  of 
Farmlngton  No.  9's  latest  disaster  Is  marked 
the  nation  will  have  Improved  mine  safety 
and  health  laws  of  some  kind.  The  President 
and  a  sufficient  number  of  Democrats  and 
Republicans  In  the  Congress  have  committed 
themselves  to  this  goal. 

In  the  six  months  that  have  Intervened 
since  No.  20,  1968,  West  Virginia  witnessed 
the  passage  of  a  so-called  "black  lung"  law, 
which  makes  the  disease  compensable  under 
workmen's  compensation  laws.  The  prece- 
dent is  now  spreading  to  other  states. 

Although  the  UMWA  Is  claiming  credit 
for  passage  of  the  law  at  Charleston,  the 
miners  themselves  filled  the  halls  of  the  Cap- 
itol and  the  galleries  of  the  House  and  Senate 
chambers  until  passage  of  the  bill  was  as- 
sured. The  miners  were  criticized  for  leaving 
their  Jobs  to  exercise  their  rights  and  once 
they  succeeded  individuals  and  groups  which 
had  opposed  them  began  to  claim  the  vic- 
tory themselves. 

The  coal  miner  and  his  "friends"  are  not 
only  concerned  about  deaths  in  the  mines 
from  explosions.  They  want  something  done 
about  the  deaths  and  Injuries  which  occur 
dally  In  the  mines. 

In  West  Virginia  during  the  month  of 
April.  16  workmen  died  in  work-related  acci- 
dents and  there  were  3.894  lost-time  acci- 
dents. Thirteen  of  the  deaths  were  recorded 
in  the  state's  coal  mining  Industry  and  999 
of  the  lost-time  accidents  were  in  the  same 
Industry.  The  state's  industrial  fatalities  left 
14  widows  and  22  children  under  18  years  of 
age. 

Concern  has  been  expressed  by  many  that 
the  monthly  report  to  the  State  Compensa- 
tion Director  (shown  here)  doesn't  reflect 
an  accurate  survey  of  the  unsafe  conditions 
of  the  state's  mines.  It  records  only  those 
cases  in  which  compensation  awards  are 
made.  The  critics  maintain  that  many  times 
an  injured  employe  Is  returned  to  the  pay- 
roll Within  a  24-hour  period  to  avoid  pay- 
ment of  compensation,  which  in  the  case 
of  a  high  accident  ratio  employer  prevents 
increases  in  insurance  premiums. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  injuries,  by  class, 
reported  during  the  month  ended  April  30, 
1960: 
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STATE  MONTHLY  COMPENSATION  REPORT 


Rtgubr  subscribers  S«lf-in$ur«rs 


Total 


Fatal    Non-tatal 


Fatal    Non-fatal 


Fatal     Non-fatal 


A-1 

A-2 

A-3 

B-« 

B-11 

C-« 

D-1 

D-6 

D-7 

E-1 

E-10 

E-20 

F-3 

F-4 

F-5 

F-6 

G-11 

6-13 

G-16 

G-18 

H-4 

J-2 

J-4 

J-5 

K-3 

K-4 

K-6 

L-1 

L-4 

L-U 

L-15 

L-22 

L-30 

L-33 

L-47 

L-« 

L-54 

M-4 

N-2 

N-5 

0-1 

0-4 

0-7 

P-7 

P-8 


Coal  mining 

Coke  manulacturlnf 

Strip  coal  mining 

Woodworking 

Sawmills  and  logging 

Quarrying  and  or*  mining 

Glass  manutKluring 

Potteries  and  flat  glass  manufacturint. . . 

Brick  and  tile  manufacturing 

Iron  and  steel  manutacturing 

Macliine  shops 

Sheet  metal  goods  manutacturing 

Municipalities 

State  and  county  departmants 

State  road  commission 

Welfare  A.OC.U 

Auto  operatwn  and  repair 

Pile  driving  and  dredging 

Gas  works  operations.    

Electric,  water,  and  teleptwne 

Chemk:als,  manufacturing 

Textile  and  garment  mani(facturin( 

Laundry  and  drytleaning 

Rubber  and  leatlwr  goods 

Building  material 

Retail  stores 

Wholesale,  warelMMtse,  daily 

Tunneling  and  eicavatini 

Structural  steel ... 

EiectrK  lines  constructmn 

Building  constructkin  and  repair 

Street  and  road  construction 

Plumbing 

Oil  and  gas  production  and  dbtribution. 

Locks,  dams,  bridge  const  ruction 

Trucking,  heavy  hauling 

Steel  erectnn,  not  otiierwisa  classHiad.. 

Scrap  iron,  junk 

Paper  and  paper  p>ods  manufacturini.. 

Printing  and  publishing 

Bakeries,  hotels  and  restaurants 

Agricultural 

Milling,  rce  manufacturing 

Clerical  office  employees 

Salesmen  and  eaginears 
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7  . 

16  . 
56  . 
62  . 

17  . 
115  . 

76  . 
16  . 

46  . 
259  . 
120  . 

53  . 
39  . 
43  . 
3  . 
166  . 
10  . 

18  . 
68  . 
90  . 
53  . 

8  . 

47  . 
29  . 

321  . 

118 
27  . 
24 
22  . 

216  . 
39  . 
49 
36 
21 
76  . 
20  . 
15 
19 
22 
97 
25 
28 
37 
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362 
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30 
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89 

25 
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5 
11 
29 

16 


10 


18 


983 

10 

16 

56 

68 

17 

145 

85 

16 

135 

284 

129 

53 

39 

43 

3 

168 

10 

23 

79 

119 

69 

8 

47 

29 

329 

119 

27 

24 

32 

216 

39 

49 

54 

21 

76 

21 

15 

20 

22 

97 

25 

28 

38 

8 


Total 

Grand  total. 
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3,258 


636 


16 


3,894 
3,910 


Nota:  Number  of  widows  lelt  by  these  fatalities,  14;  number  of  children,  under  18,  left  by  these  fatalities,  22. 


The  six-month  anniversary  of  the  Farming- 
ton  No.  9  disaster  has  also  seen  the  seeds  of 
revolution  within  the  ranks  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  grow.  For  nearly 
40  years  no  one  challenged  the  leadership 
of  the  UMWA.  In  1964,  Steve  (Cadillac) 
Kochls  of  Clarksville,  Pa.,  campaigned  for 
the  UMWA  presidency  against  W.  A.  (Tony) 
Boyle  and  lost. 

As  of  the  present  time  three  rank  and  file 
miners  are  seeking  the  UMWA  presidency.  In 
addition  to  Kochls,  two  Morgantown  miners 
are  presidential  aspirants.  They  are  Elijah 
Wolford  and  Basil  A.  Callen. 

Many  miners  have  expressed  dissatisfaction 
with  the  alleged  lack  of  aggressiveness  of  the 
UMWA  in  the  field  of  safety  and  health  and 
a  shortage  of  democracy  within  the  union. 
The  UMWA  Welfare  and  Retirement  Fund 
has  also  come  tinder  flre  from  within  the 
union  ranks  and  as  well  as  externally.  There 
Is  growing  support  for  a  Congressional  In- 
vestigation of  the  UMWA  and  Its  Welfare 
Fund. 

The  UMWA  has  been  finding  trouble  on 
other  fronts,  too.  Several  coxirts  have  said  the 
union  conspired  with  large  coal  companies 
to  drive  small  non-union  coal  companies  out 
of  business. 

As  the  tidal  wave  of  public  Indignation 
rolls  onward,  many  observers  hope  that  the 
dingy  sign  at  the  West  Virginia  border  which 
reads:  "Welcome  to  West  Virginia,  the  Swit- 
zerland of  North  America!"  will  begin  to  have 
true  meaning.  An  English  Journalist,  seeing 
one  of  the  signs,  declared  that  It  should  be 
changed  to  read:  "Welcome  to  West  Vir- 
ginia, the  Albania  of  North  America!" 

Coal  mining  and  Its  attributes  of  the  past 
contributed  to  the  Englishmen's  observation. 
Farmlngton  No.  O'e  disaster  has  afforded  the 
state  and  the  nation  a  golden  opportunity  to 
break  with  an  oppressive  past  and  Join  a 
progressive  future — a  future  that  will  ad- 


vance Appalachla  In  many  respects  and  allow 
It  to  become  an  equal  partner  with  the  other 
states  of  the  nation. 

If  this  comes  to  pass  the  78  miners  who 
died  at  Farmlngton  will  not  have  died  In 
vain. 


[From  the  Farmlngton  (W.  Va.)  Dominion- 
Post,  May  25,  1969] 
Farmington  No.  9  AND  Now 
(By  George  A.  Crago) 

The  explosion  and  mine  flre  at  Farmlngton 
No.  9  mine  of  Mountaineer  Coal  Co.  last  Nov. 
20,  In  addition  to  the  tragic  loss  of  life,  dealt 
the  community  a  crippling  blow  and  dis- 
rupted the  economy  of  the  area. 

The  mine  disaster  produced  a  chain  of 
events  which,  in  some  respects,  have  not 
changed  to  any  great  extent  six  months  later. 

Federal  and  state  mine  Inspectors  check 
the  "seals"  each  week,  and  Mountaineer  Coal 
keeps  an  eye  on  them  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 

When  it  was  decided  on  Nov.  20  to  seal  the 
mine.  It  marked  the  beginning  of  a  long  vigil, 
making  sure  that  the  seals  were  not  disturbed 
by  human  effort  or  by  natural  elements. 

Atmospheric  pressure  has  its  effect  on  the 
coverings  over  the  shafts  and  portals.  In  lay- 
man's language,  the  outside  pressure  and  the 
presstire  below  the  seals  can  change  enough 
to  disturb  the  seals,  so  that  they  must  be 
watched  and  maintained  constantly. 

It  Is  the  effectiveness  of  the  seals  which 
determines  how  long  the  mine  must  remain 
closed.  Recently,  Leslie  C.  Ryan,  state  Inspec- 
tor-at-large  for  the  northcentral  section  of 
West  Virginia,  reported  that  methane  In  the 
mine  was  up  to  about  90  per  cent,  well  above 
the  explosive  point,  and  that  the  carbon 
monoxide  content  of  the  mine  was  "leveling 
off." 

Mr.  Ryan  said  that  progress  was  being  made 
toward  the  point  where  atmospheric  condi- 


tions inside  the  mine  would  make  an  entry 
into  the  mine  possible. 

He  hastened  to  add,  however,  that  no  one 
had  discussed  the  reopening  of  the  mine,  and 
before  that  can  be  done,  there  will  have  to  be 
complete  accord  of  all  parties  concerned  that 
it  Is  safe  to  break  the  seal  on  a  portal  prepar- 
atory to  entering  the  mine. 

Federal  and  state  Inspectors  and  represent- 
atives of  Mountaineer  Coal  and  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  must  agree  on  re- 
opening the  mine.  Just  as  they  agreed  last 
fall  that  It  was  not  possible  to  extinguish  the 
flre  short  of  sealing  the  mine. 

There    have    been    indications    that    even 
after  all  parties  are  agreed  on  the  feasibility 
of  reopening  No.  9  mine  that  the  company 
will  want  additional  time  to  make  doublL^ 
sure  that  nothing  will  go  awry. 

There  was  the  possibility,  although  not 
conflrmed,  that  mules  and  horses  might  be 
used  In  the  early  stage  of  re-entry  for  haul- 
ing materials  Inside  the  mine,  rather  than 
using  electrical  equipment. 

Mr.  Ryan  had  pointed  out  that  there  were 
two  possible  methods  of  entering  the  mine. 
Using  what  he  described  as  an  air-lock  meth- 
od, workmen  would  pump  air  into  a  restricted 
section  of  the  mine  to  determine  that  there 
was  no  evidence  of  smouldering  debris.  As 
each  section  was  cleared,  the  barriers  would 
be  set  back  and  another  section  would  be 
Inspected. 

The  alternative  would  be  to  start  up  the 
huge  ventilating  fans  and  send  fresh  air 
through  the  mine  to  dilute  the  gas  and  re- 
store normal  air  conditions  In  the  mine. 

No  determination  has  been  made  on  the 
method  to  be  used,  the  state  mine  inspector 
said. 

The  No.  9  mine  produced  2,198,000  tons  of 
coal  m  1967,  to  put  It  in  the  category  of  the 
major  mines. 

According  to  Keystone  Coal  Buyers'  Manual 
the  mine's  equipment  at  that  time  Included 
six  RT  mining  machines,  15  mobile  loading 
machines,  12  rock  dusting  units,  10  roof 
bolting  machines,  14  pumps,  eight  continu- 
ous miners,  19  mine  locomotives,  224  mine 
cars  and  21  shuttle  cars,  along  with  com- 
pressors and  other  equipment. 

Paul  Stanek,  personnel  dlrectwr  for  Moun- 
taineer Coal,  said  recently  that  thera  were 
about  300  men  idled  by  the  explosion  and 
flre,  and  that  all  of  the  men  now  are  em- 
ployed or  have  been  offered  Jobs  In  one  of 
the  company's  mines.  Mountaineer  Coal  Is 
a  division  of  Consolidated  Coal  Co. 

Although  not  directly  related  to  the  Farm- 
lngton mine  disaster,  the  drive  for  "black 
limg"  legislation  gained  public  support  from 
persons  who  had  become  aware  of  the  haz- 
ards of  coal  mining.  "Black  lung"  legisla- 
tion was  Intended  to  provide  greater  beneflta 
for  miners  aflUcted  with  pneumoconiosis. 

Mines  throughout  the  state  were  closed  as 
miners  walked  off  the  Job  In  support  of  the 
black  lung  effort.  Miners  returned  to  the  pits 
in  this  county  March  9  and  10.  Governor 
Arch  A.  Moore  Jr.  signed  the  pneumoconiosis 
measure  March  11.  It  was  hailed  variously  as 
a  fair,  good,  or  Insufficient  measure  according 
to  the  point  of  view  of  the  individual. 

A  related  action  was  the  designation  of  a 
special  study  group  by  W.  A.  (Tony)  Boyle, 
president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  to 
study  dust  conditions  In  the  mines  of  this 
union  district. 

Latest  reports  Indicated  that  the  union 
had  not  been  successful  in  getting  the  sup- 
port of  the  companies  for  this  study.  Com- 
pany spokesmen  were  said  to  have  withheld 
their  approval  until  a  numl>er  of  administra- 
tive and  operational  details  were  worked  out. 
The  special  dust  survey  group  Included 
John  Darcus,  Carroll  Rogers,  Burdette  Crowe, 
Harold  Tracy  and  Ronald  Meadows. 

Still  unresolved  was  another  Important 
matter,  the  distribution  of  the  funds  that 
have  been  contributed  by  persons  and  or- 
ganizations from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
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Including  special  efforts  by  newspapers  and 
television  stations. 

The  Marlon  County  Disaster  Fund,  wltb 
•90.776.68  reported  In  lU  bank  aooount  at  the 
first  of  the  month,  and  the  Cltlsens  Mine 
Disaster  Committee  with  •300.003.00  on  hand, 
resorted  to  a  "friendly  suit"  In  Marlon 
County  Circuit  Court  In  an  effort  to  deter- 
mine a  fair  and  equitable  manner  of  distrib- 
uting the  money  to  the  survivors  of  the  78 
men  who  lost  their  llvee  In  the  No.  9  mine 
disaster. 

The  bUl  of  particulars  listed  233  persons. 
the  wives,  chlldreh  and  next  of  the  kin  of  the 
men. 

L.  Clyde  Riley,  secretary- treasurer  of 
UMWA  DUtrlct  31,  sought  the  courts  assist- 
ance in  behalf  of  the  Marlon  County  Mine 
Disaster  Fund,  while  Domlnlck  J.  Romlne.  an 
attorney,  filed  the  suit  on  behalf  of  the  Citi- 
zens Mine  Disaster  Committee. 

It  was  reported  earUer  that  the  cases  might 
be  combined  when  they  were  considered  by 
Circuit  Court  Judge  J.  Harper  Meredith,  but 
this  action  has  not  been  verified. 

The  committee.  In  Its  suit,  suggested  two 
plans   for   distributing   the   money. 

According  to  one  plan,  half  of  the  money 
would  be  ^Iven  on  a  per  capita  basis  to  the 
widows.  6r  if  there  were  no  widow,  to  the  In- 
fant children.  The  other  half  would  go  to 
the   children   on   a   per   caplU   basis. 

The  second  plan  suggested  that  one-half  of 
the  money  go  to  the  widows,  as  In  the  first 
plan,  with  the  remaining  half  to  the  widows 
and  children  alike.  This  plan  would  permit 
the  widows  to  participate  to  a  greater  extent 
than  under  the  first  proposal. 

While  the  problems  relating  to  Parmlngton 
No.  9  remained  unresolved,  coal  continues  to 
pour  from  the  other  mines  of  Mountaineer 
Coal,  whoee  president.  David  H.  Davis,  baa 
dlBcloeed  that  Robinson  Run  mine  now  Is 
producing  7,000  tons  of  coal  daily,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  year  should  reach  8,500  tons  dally 
with  employment  Increased   to  350  men. 

The  company  anticipates  production  of 
10,000  tons  of  coal  per  day  by  1970.  and  14,000 
by  1973.  with  a  payroll  of  460  workers. 

Looking  ahead  to  1974.  the  goal  Is  16,000 
tons  dally,  with  a  work  force  of  nearly  500 
men.  This  nune  will  supply  coal  to  the  new 
Monongahela  Power  Co.'s  Haywood  plant  near 
Shlnnston.  using  a  four-mlle-long  conveyor 
belt,  longest  in  Northern  West  Virginia. 

Williams  Bdlne  eventually  will  be  Joined  to 
Roblnaon  Run  to  produce  an  even  larger  op- 
eration. 

HUMOR  IN  SCHOOL  CRISIS 
(Mrs.  GREE:n  of  Oregon  was  granted 
permission  to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker. 
throughout  history,  times  of  great  crisis 
have  produced  some  of  our  great  humor. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  our  schools 
are  in  i  state  of  great  crisis  at  the  pres- 
ent. Newspapers  daily  carry  the  story  of 
the  latest  strife  to  a  depressing  degree. 
I  might  be  discouraged  from  reading  the 
papers  If  it  were  not  for  the  efforts  of 
some  of  our  excellent  satirists  who  have 
W)plied  their  pens  lightly  to  this  subject. 
Their  humorous  insights  into  the  tur- 
moil surrounding  us  have  contributed 
greatly  to  oiu*  understanding  of  the 
problems  facing  higher  education. 

Satire  is  the  highest  form  of  humor. 
It  releases  tension  and  allows  problems 
to  be  placed  in  proper  perspective.  Its 
prick  punctures  self-righteousness  and 
self-importance.  Its  edge  cuts  through  to 
the  core  of  our  social  problems.  I  be- 
lieve solution  of  the  problems  confront- 
ing our  ctunpuses  would  be  much  more 
easily  arrived  at  U  the  parties  Involved 


were  able  to  look  at  themselves  through 
the  eyes  of  the  satirist. 

So  that  others  may  enjoy  some  of  the 
excellent  humor  produced  on  the  prob- 
lem of  campus  unrest,  I  Insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  several  representa- 
tive articles: 
I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  36,   1969) 

OascavEa:  iNrntPaxTATioNS  on  a  Ttrrrrr 
(By  Russell  fiaker) 

Washinoton.  Mar.  34.— Uttle  Miss  Mut- 
fet,  as  everyone  knows,  sat  on  a  tulTet  eating 
her  curds  and  whey  when  along  came  a 
spider  who  sat  down  beside  her  and  fright- 
ened Miss  Muffet  away.  While  everyone 
knows  It.  the  significance  of  the  event  had 
never  been  analyzed  until  a  conference  of 
thinkers  recently  brought  their  special  in- 
sights to  bear  upon  it.  Following  are  excerpts 
from  the  transcript  of  their  discussion: 

Sociologist:  We  arc  clearly  dealing  with  a 
prototypical  illustration  of  a  highly  tensile 
social  structures  tendency  to  dls-  or  perhaps 
even  de-structure  Itself  under  the  pressures 
created  when  optimum  mlnlmiims  do  not 
obtain  among  the  disadvantaged.  Miss  Muffet 
Is  nutritionally  underprivileged,  as  evidenced 
by  the  subminimal  diet  of  curds  and  whey 
upon  which  she  is  forced  to  subsist,  while  the 
spider's  cultural  disadvantage  Is  evidenced 
by  such  phenomena  as  legs  exceeding  stand- 
ard norms,  odd  mating  habits  and  so  forth. 

COMMUNICATIONS  FAILURX 

In  this  Instance,  spider  expectations  lead 
the  culturally  disadvanUged  to  assert  de- 
mands to  share  the  tuflet  with  the  nutri- 
tionally underprivileged.  Due  to  a  communi- 
cations failure.  Miss  Muffet  assumes  with- 
out evidence  that  the  spider  will  not  be  sat- 
isfied to  share  her  tuSet,  but  will  also  insist 
on  eating  her  curds  and  whey.  Thus,  the 
failure  to  pre-establish  selectively  optimum 
norm  structure*  leads  to  .  .  . 
Turrrr  sxcttrxtt 

MilitarUt:  Second-strike  capabiUty,  slrl 
That's  what  was  lacking.  If  Miss  Muffet  had 
developed  a  second-strike  capability  Instead 
of  squandering  her  resources  on  curds  and 
whey,  no  spider  on  earth  would  have  dared 
launch  a  first  strike  capable  of  carrying  him 
right  to  the  heart  of  her  tuffet.  I  am  con- 
fident that  Miss  Muffet  had  adequate  notice 
from  experts  that  she  could  not  afford  both 
curds  and  whey  and  at  the  same  time  sup- 
port an  early-splder-warnlng  system.  Yet 
curds  alone  were  not  good  enough  for  Miss 
Muffet.  She  had  to  have  whey,  too.  Tuffet 
security  must  be  the  first  responsibility  of 
every  diner.  .  .  . 

Book  Reviewer:  Written  on  several  levels, 
this  searing  sensitive  exploration  of  the 
arachnid  heart  Illuminates  the  agony  and 
splendor  of  Jewish  family  life  with  a  candor 
that  Is  at  once  breath-taking  In  its  simplicity 
and  soul-shattering  In  Its  implied  ambi- 
guity. Some  will  doubtless  be  shocked  to 
see  such  subjects  as  tuffets  and  whey  dis- 
cussed without  flinching,  but  hereafter 
writers  too  timid  to  call  a  tuffet  a  tuffet  will 
no  longer 

Editorial  Writer:  Why  has  the  Government 
not  seen  fit  to  teU  the  public  all  It  knows 
about  the  so-called  curds-and-whey  affairs? 
It  Is  not  enough  to  suggest  that  this  was 
merely  a  random  incident  involving  a  lonely 
spider  and  a  young  diner.  In  today's  world, 
poised  as  It  is  on  the  knife  edge  of 

WHkT-Otrr    FANTASY 

PsychiatrUt:  Uttle  Miss  Muffet  U,  of 
course,  neither  Uttle,  nor  a  miss.  These  are 
obviously  the  self  she  has  created  in  her 
own  fantasies  to  escape  the  reality  that  she  la 
a  gross  divorcee  whoee  superego  makes  It  Im- 
possible (or  her  to  sustain  a  normal  relation- 
ship with  any  man,  symbolized  by  the  spider, 
who.  of  course,  has  no  existence  outside  her 
fantasies.  She  may,  in  fact,  be  a  nuui  with 
deeply  repressed  Oedlpal  impulses  who  sees 


In  the  spider  the  father  be  would  like  to  kill, 
and  very  well  may  some  day  unless  be  admits 
that  what  he  believes  to  be  a  tuffet  is,  in  fact, 
probably  the  dining  room  chandelier  and 
that  the  whey  he  thinks  he  is  eating,  in  fact, 

probably 

Flower  Girl:  This  beautiful  kid  U  on  a  bad 
trip.  Uke 

MKANINOrUI.    KXPSmlXIfCB 

student -Demorutrators:  Little  Miss  Muffet, 
tuffets,  curds,  whey  and  spiders  are  what's 
wrong  with  education  today.  They  are 
irrelevant.  Tuffets  are  irrelevant.  Curds  are 
Irrelevant.  Whey  Is  irrelevant.  Meaningful  ex- 
perience! How  can  you  have  relevance  with- 
out meaningful  experience?  And  how  can 
there  ever  be  meaningful  experience  without 
understanding?  With  understanding  and 
meanlngfulness  and  relevance,  there  can  be 
love  and  good  and  deep  seriousness  and  edu- 
cation today  will  be  freed  of  slavery  and 
Uttle  Miss  Muffet,  and  life  will  become 
meaningful. 

Child:  This  is  about  a  Uttle  girl  who  gets 
scared  by  a  spider. 

(The  chUd  was  sent  home  when  the  con- 
ference broke  for  lunch.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  child  was  too  immature  to  add  any- 
thing to  the  sum  of  hviman  understanding 
and  should  not  come  back  until  he  had 
grown  up.) 

IFrom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star) 

Student   Miutants   Pixjt   in    Comtobt 
(By  Paul  Hope) 

The  weekly  meeting  of  the  8BDFPR  (Stu- 
denU  for  Beating  the  Draft  and  Fomenting 
Peaceful  Revolution)  was  in  progress  In  Ivy 
HaU.  i 

The  SBDFPR  used  to  meet  In  a  dirty  base- 
ment of  a  rundown  building  off  the  campus 
but  after  the  last  confrontation,  the  uni- 
versity president  said  he  didn't  see  why  they 
shouldn't  set  up  shop  right  on  the  premises. 
For  one  thing,  it  would  be  closer  to  whichever 
university  buUdlng  they  might  want  to  take 
over  next.  And  It  also  was  convenient  to  the 
chemUtry  labs,  which  would  make  It  handler 
to  get  materials  for  some  of  their  peaceful 
pursuits. 

The  president  wasn't  aways  so  accommo- 
dating. There  even  was  a  time  when  he 
threatened  to  have  the  whole  bunch 
arrested.  But,  as  he  ffUd,' there  was  nothing 
he  had  ever  said  or  will  say  that  couldn't 
be  modified  by  circumstances.  And.  as  they 
say,  things  change  so  fast  in  this  modern 
age. 

The  university  even  has  taken  to  having 
dinner  brought  in  for  the  weekly  meeting  of 
the  peaceful  revolutionaries.  At  the  last  one, 
the  students  demanded  a  pre-dlnner  mar- 
tini. 

At  this  particular  meeting,  one  of  the 
leaders  called  Jerry  was  talking  about  the 
ROTC  and  another  called  Mark  was  instruct- 
ing In  the  ways  of  the  peaceful  protest. 

"Man,  we've  gjot  to  do  something  about  that 
ROTC.  They're  out  there  teaching  those  guys 
to  carry  guns."  said  Jerry. 

"Yeah,  that's  right,"  said  Mark.  "Say,  Jerry, 
would  you  give  me  a  hand  with  this 
fulminate  of  mercury  I  Just  had  sent  over 
from  the  chemistry  building." 

Turning  to  the  assembled  students,  who 
were  sitting  cross-legged  on  the  floor  (the 
university  had  offered  overstuffed  chairs  but 
they  liked  sitting  on  the  floor),  Mark  said: 
"We're  going  to  make  some  blasting  caps 
tonight.  I've  told  you  how  much  to  measure 
of  eu-Th  ingredient.  Now,  first  mix  the  alco- 
hol and  the  acid.  Then  pour  on  the  mercury. 
Now  put  the  powder  you  have  left  In  the 
empty  catrldge  cases  and,  there,  you  have  a 
dandy  blasting  cap." 

The  ROTC  cadeU  marched  by  outeide. 
their  guns  clattering. 

"It's  absolutely  Immoral,  the  way  they 
teach  those  guys  to  shoot  and  kill,"  said 
Jerry. 
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"Stoke,  for  Ood's  sake,  will  you  keep  your 
beard  out  of  the  gun  powder  when  you're 
smoking.  You're  apt  to  blow  us  all  up," 
Mark  remonstrated  with  one  of  the  newer 
SBDFPR  members. 

"The  way  I  see  It,"  said  Jerry,  "any  peace- 
loving  students  like  us  have  a  right  to  be 
free  of  any  military  Influence  like  the  ROTC. 
They  even  make  them  take  a  bath  every 
day." 

"Okay,  men,"  said  Mark,  "now  we're  going 
to  Ulk  about  Incendiary  time  bombs.  You 
should  aU  have  a  copy  of  the  New  Left  Notes 
we  put  out  In  February.  If  you  don't,  get  a 
copy  of  the  AprU  28  Congressional  Record: 
Rep.  Cederberg  put  In  the  text  we  passed 
out  at  a  high  school  basketball  game  In 
Denver;  it's  on  page  H3ie4.  Turn  to  the 
part  on  potassium  chlorate. 

"It  would  not  be  advisable  to  carry  potas- 
sium chlorate  around  but  we  wUl  show  you 
how  to  make  It  by  using  other  chemicals 
which  would  not  be  of  a  suspicious  nature 
and  are  readily  fcvallable.  You  need  an  au- 
tomobile battery,  either  6  or  12  volts  will  do, 
two  carbon  rods  from  dry  cell  batteries,  a 
set  of  battery  cables  and  clamps,  one  non- 
metal  pot.  one  pound  of  table  salt  and  one 
pound  of  potassium  chloride.  You  fill  the  pot 
with  water  and  .  .  ." 

"The  last  time  I  went  home,"  Interjected 
Jerry,  "my  old  man  said  I  ought  to  Join  the 
ROTC  and  I  told  him,  "No,  sir,  I'm  a  peace- 
ful man.'  I  said  the  only  time  I'd  use  a  gun 
Is  to  take  over  a  college  or  shut  down  a  plant 
or  evict  the  draft  board  and  things  like  that. 
Say,  Mark,  do  you  put  the  fuse  In  before  or 
after  you  put  the  oil  and  gas  in  the  bottle 
for  this  Molotov  cocktail?" 

Eldridge.  another  young  leader,  got  to  his 
feet.  "I  think  It's  about  time  for  the  discus- 
sion on  instructing  fellow  students  In  how 
to  beat  the  draft."  he  said. 

Just  then  the  university  president  knocked. 
"Could  I  Interrupt  you  new  patriots  for  a 
moment."  he  said.  "I  have  your  after-dinner 
smoke  .  .  .  marijuana.  Just  as  you  ordered. 
If  you  like,  you  may  retire  to  the  library  for 
that." 


(From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.   18,   1969] 

Observer:  Boom,  Boom,  Boom  Goes  the 

Campus 

(By  RusseU  Baker) 

Washinoton,  February  17. — With  the  con- 
troversial dynamiting  of  Oaksapp  University's 
historic  old  Slingborn  Hall  by  student  mili- 
tants, the  crisis  of  the  American  campus  took 
a  fresh  turn  last  week. 

Progressives  in  the  field  of  higher  educa- 
tion had  long  regarded  Oaksapp  as  a  model 
Institution.  Curriculum  had  been  abandoned 
five  years  ago  following  protests  In  which 
President  Dlxby  Dross  was  hanged  from  the 
historic  old  Oaksapp  oak  on  the  quadrangle, 
once  the  traditional  site  of  campus  football 
victory  celebrations. 

At  the  same  time,  Oaksapp  Instituted  a 
system  of  student  autonomy,  gave  under- 
graduates the  right  to  unlimited  chapel  cuts 
and  granted  amnesty  to  the  leaders  of  S.E.S. 
(Students  for  an  Exterminated  Society)  who 
had  led  the  demonstrations. 

RELEVANT   CAMFXra 

A  recent  report  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  University  Students,  an  organization 
established  by  the  National  Congress  of  Cam- 
pus Activities  in  1967  to  police  the  nation's 
imlversltles,  commended  Oaksapp  for  its  "re- 
levance to  today's  world." 

In  doing  so,  it  pointed  to  the  installation 
of  billiard  tables  In  every  dormitory,  the 
licensing  of  liquor  sales  in  the  gymnasium 
and  the  decision  to  divide  the  school  year 
Into  two  six-week  semesters. 

Why  then,  alarmed  educators  have  asked, 
were  the  students  moved  to  dynamite  his- 
toric old  Slingborn  HaU?  The  answer  seems 
to  be  that  Oaksapp,  for  all  its  "progreaslve" 
adaptation  to  student  needs,  has  faUed  to 


recognize  that  there  is  a  new  mood  on  the 
American  campus  today. 

ST7RI.T   NEW   MOOD 

TtM  spokesman  for  the  new  mood  Is  the 
radial  SURL  (Student  Union  for  Retirement 
Learning),  which  was  formed  last  summer  at 
a  secret  conference  held  at  the  Saginaw 
Blues  Festival.  The  so-called  Saginaw  Mani- 
festo declares  that  American  universities 
have  wlUf  uUy  and  callously  disregarded  their 
obUgatlon  to  prepare  the  concerned  students 
of  this  country  for  retirement." 

Hod  Cassowary,  the  43-year-old  chairman 
of  Oaksapp's  SURL  chapter,  put  It  succinctly 
the  morning  after  the  dynamiting.  "Students 
are  tired  of  devoting  25  years  of  their  lives 
to  universities  and  then  being  turned  out 
without  so  much  as  a  gold  watch,"  Casso- 
wary said. 

In  meetings  with  student  administrators 
before  the  explosion.  Cassowary  found  the 
president  and  the  trustees,  whose  average 
age  is  19,  "out  of  it."  "I've  been  on  this  cam- 
pus long  enough  to  have  earned  seven  mas- 
ter's degrees  and  four  Ph.D.'s  If  we  hadn't 
doiLe  away  with  currlculums,"  Cassowary  de- 
clared, "and  yet  my  needs  are  blithely  ignored 
by  a  power  structure  of  pipsqueaks.  'What 
are  you  complaining  about?'  they  asked  me. 
'We  let  you  have  women  in  the  dormitory  any 
time  you  want."  " 

It  Is  now  agreed  that  President  Burke,  who 
is  twenty  years  old,  alienated  many  of  Oak- 
sapp's more  decrepit  students  when  he  lightly 
dismissed  Cassowary's  demands  with  a  quip. 
"Old  Hod's  Just  hod  under  the  collar,"  he  told 
the  press.  His  prestige  was  further  damaged 
when  SURL  seized  his  office,  rifled  his  mall 
and  discovered  that  he  had  been  In  corre- 
spondence with  the  Y.M.C_A.,  the  4-H  clubs 
and  other  youth-oriented  arms^f  the  power 
eUte. 

To  many  persons,  SURL's  demands  seem 
purposely  devised  to  outrage  the  universities. 
Its  central  demand  is  for  a  program  under 
which  every  student  would  be  able  to  retire, 
leave  college  and  live  on  a  full  pension  at 
the  age  of  45.  Progressive  educators  argue 
that  there  Is  Justice  In  this  demand. 

If  the  universities  are  not  going  to  prepare 
the  Individual  to  survive  In  an  extra-campus 
environment,  they  believe,  It  Is  only  fair  for 
the  universities  to  provide  their  own  guar- 
antees of  post-college  security.  The  university 
student  today,  it  Is  argued,  becomes  per- 
force a  disadvantaged  member  of  society  be- 
cause of  a  system  which  denies  him  an  educa- 
tion. 

COURSES   FOB   SUPERANNTTATES 

SURL  also  demands  that  Oaksapp  estab- 
lish a  special  department  of  retirement 
studies  with  courses  In  shuffleboard,  Euro- 
pean touring  and  checkers.  This,  of  course, 
would  violate  the  theory  of  unstructured 
curriculum. 

Finally,  Cassowary  has  demanded  that  Oak- 
sapp be  relocated  In  Jamaica  or  a  similar 
environment  "more  relevant  to  the  needs  of 
retirement  education."  President  Burke  Is 
open  minded  about  this  proposal.  "If  there 
are  a  few  more  dynamltlngs,"  he  says,  "we'll 
have  to  rebuild  somewhere." 


(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post 
Apr.  24,  1969] 

Professor's  Stand  Is  Firm — But  Brief 
(By  Art  Buchwald) 

One  of  the  things  that  Impresses  people 
about  the  student  demonstrations  Is  the 
strong  stand  that  some  members  of  the 
faculty  are  taking  on  the  Issues. 

I  was  on  the  campus  of  Northamnesty  Uni- 
versity and  ran  Into  a  professor  who  was  try- 
ing to  stop  his  nose  from  bleeding.  His 
clothes  were  torn  up  and  he  was  walking  with 
a  pronounced  limp. 

"What  happened,  professor?"  I  asked,  as  I 
helped  him  search  for  his  glasses. 

"The  mUltant  students  Just  took  over  my 
office  and  threw  me  down  the  stairs." 


"Why,  that's  terrible,"  I  said. 
"From  my  point  of  view  it  is,  but  I  think 
we  have  to  look  at  it  from  their  point  of  view. 
Why  did  they  throw  me  down  the  stalrsf 
Where  have  we  as  faculty  faUed  them?" 
"Are  you  going  to  press  charges?" 
"On  the  contrary.  If  I  pressed  charges,  I 
would  only  be  playing  into  the  hands  of  the 
repressive  forces  outside  the  University  who 
would  like  nothing  better  than  to  see  the 
students  arrested  for  assault." 
"But  they  did  assault  you?" 
"Yes.  I  have  to  admit  I  was  surprised  about 
that.  But  there  was  one  heartening  note.  As 
they  threw  me  down  the  stairs,  one  of  my 
students  yeUed,    It  Isnt  you,  professor.  It's 
the  system.' " 

"That  must  have  made  you  feel  better. 
"As  I  was  tumbling  down,  the  thought  did 
occur  to  me  that  at  least  there  was  nothing 
personal  In  It." 

"Say,  Professor,  Isnt  that  the  PhUosophy 
Building  going  up  in  flames?" 

"I  believe  It  la.  Now.  why  did  they  have 
to  go  and  set  fire  to  the  PhUosophy  BuUd- 
lng?" 

"I  was  going  to  ask  you  that." 
"I'm  not  quite  sure,  because  I  haven't  seen 
any   of  the  students  since  they  threw  me 
down  the  stairs.  My  guess  Is  that  It  probably 
has  to  do  with  something  the  administration 
and  the  students  are  at  odds  about." 
"But  that's  a  terrible  thing  to  do." 
"I  don't  think  we  should  make  Judgments 
until  an  facts  are  In.  I  would  say  burning 
down  a  philosophy  building  could  be  inter- 
preted as  an  unlawful  act.  At  the  same  time, 
there  are  moments  when  an  unlawful  act 
can  bring  about  Just  reforms." 

"But  the  books,  the  records,  the  papers  are 
all  going  up  in  smoke.  Shouldn't  we  at  least 
call  the  fire  department?" 

"I  don't  beUeve  the  fire  department  should 
be  called  until  the  faculty  has  met  and  voted 
on  what  course  of  action  should  be  taken. 
There  are  times  when  a  fire  department  can 
only  inflame  a  situation.  We  should  also  hear 
from  the  students  who  started  the  Are  and 
get  their  side  of  It.  After  aU.  they  have  as 
much  stoke  In  the  University  as  anyone  else, 
and  If  they  don't  want  a  philosophy  build- 
ing, we  shoiUd  at  least  listen  to  their  argu- 
ments." ,  . 
"I  never  thought  of  it  that_way,  I  ad- 
mitted. "Professor,  I  know  you  can't  see  very 
well  without  your  glasses,  but  I  believe  the 
militiint  students  over  at  the  quadrangle  are 
buUdlng  a  scaffold.  They  wouldn't  hang  any- 
one, would  they?" 

"They  haven't  before,"  the  professor  said. 
"But  It's  quite  possible  that  this  Is  their  way 
of  seeking  a  confrontetion  with  the  esteb- 
llshment." 

As  we  were  talking,  a  ^oup  of  students 
rushed  up  and  grabbed  the  professor.  "We  got 
one  here,"  the  ringleader  shouted.  "Get  the 

rope."  ^         _ 

"Don't  worry.  Professor,"  I  shouted  as  I 
was  pushed  away  by  the  mob.  "I'U  get  the 
police."  .    , 

"I  wish  you  wouldn't,"  he  said  calmly  as 
the  students  led  him  toward  the  scaffold.  "If 
we  don't  let  the  students  try  new  methods  of 
activism,  they'll  never  know  for  themselves 
which  ones  work  and  which  ones  are  counter- 
productive." 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Feb.  18, 

1969] 
Key  Demand  on  U.S.  Campuses:  The  Right 
To  Be  Incompetent 
(By  Art  Buchwald) 
As   student   demonstrations   on   campuses 
continue,  the  demands  of  the  mUltonts  keep 
escalating.  Some  of  the  demands  are  reason- 
able, but  others  have  buUt-ln  mouse-traps. 
A  few  that  I  question  have  to  do  with  stu- 
dent demands  that  universities  take  In  peo- 
ple whether  they're  quallfled  or  not;  that  all 
students  who  hav«?  flunked  out  be  allowed 
to  return  to  school,  and  that  professors  abol- 
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lab  th»  syatem  of  (radlng  studsnt*  for  tbalr 
courses. 

I  belleTe  that  In  tb«  liberal  arta  dapart- 
menta  you  might  not  have  to  be  too  con- 
cerned about  high  atandarda — you've  seen  one 
economlca  profeaaor.  you've  seen  them  all — 
but  It's  In  the  sciences  and  profeaalona  that 
you  can  get  a  little  tensed  up. 

If  our  future  doctors,  lawyers,  engineers 
and  scientists  no  longer  have  to  face  stiff 
qualifying  examinations,  or  If  the  schools 
refuse  to  grade  them  on  their  abllltlea,  some 
very  weird  situations  might  arlae. 
A  patient  goes  Into  a  doctor's  office. 
"What  seems  to  be  the  trouble?"  the  doc- 
tor aaks. 

"I  have  a  pain  In  my  aide,  doctor." 
"I  don't  know  anything  about  palna  in  tba 
side." 

"I  thought  you  were  a  medical  doctor.  At 
least  that  diploma  saya  so." 
"Are  you  some  kind  of  a  racist?" 
"No,  I'm  a  patient." 

"Well.  It  so  happens  I  am  a  medical  doctor. 
I  Just  didn't  do  very  well  In  anatomy.  Never 
cared  much  for  It.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
locked  up  the  dean  of  the  medical  school 
until  he  agreed  to  drop  anatomy  aa  a  re- 
quired course.  We  got  him  to  do  away  with 
bloiogy  alao." 

'■But  U-)K>u  didn't  like  anatomy  or  biology, 
why  did  you  become  an  M.D.?" 
"A  man  has  to  be  something." 
Meanwhile,  across  town  a  man  waa  being 
tried  for  flrst  degree  murder  and  hla  lawyer 
and  he  were  listening  to  the  prosecutor. 

"I  want  you.  ladles  and  gentlemen,  to  send 
this  man  to  the  chair." 

The   defendant   turns   to  his  lawyer   and 
aaks.  "Can  he  do  that  to  me?" 
The  lawyer  shrugs.  "Beats  hell  out  of  ma." 
"But  you  are  my  lawyer.  Don't  you  know 
what  the  law  says?" 

"I  never  told  anyone  this  before,  but  I 
never  really  cared  much  for  law.  Matter  of 
fact,  all  during  school  I  had  thla  girl  and 
ahe  had  an  apartment  and  ..." 

"Look.  I  don't  care  about  your  girl.  My  life 
Is  at  stake.  If  I  loae.  will  you  at  leaat  make 
an  appeal?" 

"What's  an  appeal?  Tou  start  studying 
about  all  this  legal  mumbo  Jiunbo  In  college 
and  you  won",  have  any  social  life  at  all." 
"But  the  law  sajrs  .  .  ."  the  defendant  cried. 
"What  does  the  law  say?  And  don't  go  too 
fast  because  I  want  to  write  all  this  down. 
I  never  did  take  notes  in  school." 

The  third  scene  could  take  place  20  years 
from  now  at  the  new  Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay 
Bridge  connecting  Long  Island  with  Con- 
necticut. 

The  engineer  Is  standing  on  the  platform 
with  the  dignitaries. 

"Well.  Mr.  Doubleday,  you  built  a  mighty 
fine  bridge." 
"Thafs  my  job." 

"It  seems  to  be  tagging  at  one  end.  Is  that 

the  way  It's  suppoaed  to  be?" 

"Ill  build  the  brldgea — you  cut  the  ribbon." 

'Xook,  there  goes  the  first  truck  over  the 

bridge — it's    falling.    Ooubleday.   the   entire 

bridge  Is  falling  I" 

"Sorry  about  that,  I  never  could  figure  out 
how  to  use  a  slide  rule." 


CHARITY     AND     THE     PRIVATE 
SECTOR 

(Mr.  PULTON  of  Tennessee  was 
granted  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  encouraging  and  gratifying  when 
the  private  sector  of  our  Nation  utilizes 
its  talents  and  abilities  to  assist  and  pro- 
mote worthy  charitable  causes. 

Such  is  the  case  with  one  of  our  ma- 
jor motion  picture  industries.  Universal 


Pictures,  and  its  outstanding  fUm  pro- 
duction of  the  hit  Broadway  musical, 
'Sweet  Charity." 

On  June  7,  1969.  there  will  be  a  pre- 
miere of  this  motion  picture  in  my  con- 
gressional district.  Metropolitan  Nash- 
ville-Davidson County.  The  beneficiary 
of  this  premiere  will  be  the  Nashville  Me- 
morial Hospital. 

Prom  1959  to  1962,  a  group  of  dedi- 
cated individuals  begah  their  work  which 
culminated  in  the  construction  in  June 
of  1965,  of  a  new  hospital  to  serve  the 
East  Nashville  and  metropolitan  area  of 
Davidson  County.  It  is  a  full  service,  non- 
profit, community  hospital  of  211  beds, 
effectively  meeting  the  medical  needs  of 
a  major  section  of  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. 

The  Women's  Hospital  Auxiliary  of 
Nashville  Memorial  Hospital  has  a  unique 
history.  It  was  formed  in  1962.  long 
before  construction  even  began  on  the 
new  hospital.  These  ladles  dedicated 
themselves  to  fundralslng  efforts  and.  In 
addition  to  funds  raised  during  their 
campaign,  the  more  than  200  volimteers 
have  made  personal  gifts  of  over  $30,000 
to  the  hospital.  Their  many  hours  of  vol- 
unteer work  at  the  hospital  have  saved 
thousands  of  dollars,  helping  to  keep 
hospital  costs  as  low  as  possible. 

Universal  Pictures  is  to  be  commended 
for  their  willingness  to  utilize  their  pro- 
duction of  "Sweet  Charity"  to  such  a 
worthy  cause.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  "Sweet  Charity"  has  premiered  in  a 
number  of  cities  across  the  Nation  for 
equally  worthy  charitable  organizations. 
It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that 
Scholastic  magazine  has  awarded  the 
production  of  "Sweet  Charity"  its  coveted 
"Bell  Ringer  Award."  This  award  is  pre- 
sented to  films  of  unusual  merit  which 
are  eminently  suitable  for  secondary 
school  students. 

The  charity  premieres  of  "Sweet 
Charity"  is  an  outstanding  example  of 
how  our  motion  picture  industry  is  con- 
tributing so  notably  to  the  good  of  the 
community  at  large  and  to  the  cultural 
heritage  of  our  Nation. 


THE  23D  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
ITALIAN  REPUBLIC 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  was  granted  permis- 
sion to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.  > 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
June  2.  marks  a  stirring  event  in  the  rich 
history  of  Italy,  for  on  this  day,  in  1946, 
the  great  Italian  people  gave  a  resound- 
ing vote  of  confidence  for  parliamentary 
democracy  as  the  form  of  government 
best  suited  to  lead  Italy  oo  the  road  to 
recovery  and  peace. 

In  the  ensuing  23  years,  this  demo- 
cratic goverrmient  has  brought  the  Ital- 
ians out  of  war  and  devastation  into  a 
new  era  of  individual  freedom,  national 
integrity,  economic  stability,  peace,  and 
prosperity. 

June  2.  1946,  was,  indeed  a  new  begin- 
ning. The  remarkable  achievements  of 
the  Italian  Republic  in  the  past  23  years 
have  amply  shown  that  the  Italians  made 
the  right  choice. 

Italy  has  succeeded  not  only  In  re- 


building Its  economy,  but  In  rendering 
It  extremely  competitive  in  world  mar- 
kets as  well.  Flat  is  one  of  Europe's  larg- 
est automobile  manufacturers  and  the 
Italian  electric  appliance  Industry  has 
outpaced  all  its  European  rivals.  In  fact, 
last  year  Montgomery  Ward  bought 
100.000  Italian — Ignis — refrigerators  and 
freezers  for  distribution  in  America.  Of 
3.200,000  refrigerators  made  In  Italy  in 
1967,  2,100,000  were  exported.  The  Ital- 
ians have  captured  28  percent  of  the 
French  market  and  17  percent  of  the 
German  market.  Last  year,  the  Italians 
manufactured  2.200.000  washing  ma- 
chines and  exported  over  a  million  of 
them.  This  year.  Italian  manufacturers 
are  moving  Into  the  television,  dish- 
washer, and  other  appliance  markets. 

Italian  textiles  and  leather  goods  are 
exported  to  markets  around  the  globe. 
Rome  and  Florence  rival  Paris  in  the 
world  of  fashion.  Today,  Italy  Is  one  of 
the  most  outstanding  and  active  mem- 
bers of  the  Common  Market,  and  her 
gross  national  product  is  expected  to  rise 
again  this  year  about  5  percent,  as  it  did 
last  year. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Italy,  through  the  cen- 
turies, has  maintained  an  advanced 
civilization  and  has  served  as  the  font  of 
Western  culture.  History  has  singled  out 
the  achievements  and  contributions  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance, and  the  Rlsorgimento.  Today,  the 
Republic  of  Italy  continues  In  this  noble 
tradition,  and  Its  recent  contributions  in 
literature,  music,  the  arts  and  sciences 
have  achieved  worldwide  relevance,  ac- 
ceptance, and  acclaim. 

There  are  special  bonds  of  affection 
between  Americans  and  the  people  of 
Italy,  for  today  there  are  in  the  United 
States  over  25  million  Americans  of 
Italian  descent. 

I  am  particularly  gratified  this  year 
over  the  tremendous  recognition  ac- 
corded to  the  Italians  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  Last  year,  the  Con- 
gress passed  and  the  President  signed 
into  law  on  June  28.  1968,  the  Monday 
holiday  bill.  Beginning  in  1971,  Colum- 
bus Day  will  be  celebrated  throughout 
our  land  as  a  national  legal  holiday  on 
the  second  Monday  in  October  of  every 
year. 

We  must  fully  realize  the  importance 
of  this  official  recognition  which  we  can 
now  extend  to  Christopher  Columbus.  In 
America  we  celebrate  as  legal  holidays 
Memorial  Day.  Veterans  Day,  Tlianks- 
giving  Day.  and  others,  but  these  holi- 
days mark  an  important  event  in  the 
history  of  our  country  and  do  not  honor 
an  individual.  The  only  person  whom  we 
have  honored  with  a  national  legal  holi-  , 
day  is  the  Father  of  our  Country — 
George  Washington.  And  now,  the  sec- 
ond person  whom  we  in  America  will 
honor  is  the  father  of  all  immigrants — 
Christopher  Columbus. 

On  September  8.  1966.  the  House  of 
Representatives  passed  legislation  to 
provlae  for  procurement  of  a  marble 
bust  of  Constantino  Brumldl.  the  great 
Italian  ariist  who  has  come  to  be  known 
as  the  "Michelangelo  of  the  Capitol" 
because  he  labored  for  more  than  25 
years  to  beautify  the  Capitol  of  the 
United  States  with  his  stirring  murals, 
his  colorful  paintings,  his  bold  and  mov- 
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ing  frescoes,  and  the  exquisite  bronze 
stairways  which  he  designed.  Evidence  of 
Brumidi's  artistic  genius  can  be  foimd 
everywhere  In  the  Capitol  Building 
which  owes  its  Interior  beauty  to  him 
more  than  to  any  other  man. 

On  April  30. 1968,  the  bust  of  Constan- 
tino Brumldl,  which  was  executed  In  Im- 
ported Italian  marble  by  sculptress 
Jimilu  Mason,  was  dedicated  in  impres- 
sive ceremonies  in  the  Rotimda  of  the 
UJ8.  Capitol.  His  Elxcellency,  Hon.  Egldio 
Ortona,  the  Italian  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  was  present  and  partici- 
pated in  these  dedication  ceremonies. 

Brumidi's  bust  has  now  been  placed 
in  the  Senate  wing  of  the  Capitol,  and  It 
Is  there  for  all  to  see.  This  Is  indeed 
appropriate  recognition  for  the  great 
Italian  artist  who  once  said: 

My  one  amblUon  and  dally  prayer  la  that 
I  may  live  long  enough  to  make  beautlfxU  the 
Capitol  of  the  one  country  on  earth  In  which 
there  Is  liberty. 

On  April  25, 196D,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Dr.  Glenn 
T.  Seaborg,  informed  me  of  the  AEC 
decision  to  name  the  nuclear  accelerator 
at  Weston,  HI.,  in  honor  of  the  late  Dr. 
Etorico  Fermi. 

The  accelerator  is  now  under  construc- 
tion, and  formal  dedication  and  naming 
of  the  Enrico  Fermi  Laboratory  will  not 
take  place  until  major  construction 
work  has  been  completed  and  the  facility 
is  in  operation,  probably  in  the  fall  of 
1972.  The  accelerator  will  have  an  energy 
of  200  billion  electron  volts — Bev — 
greater  than  now  available  at  any  accel- 
erator. 

Dr.  Fermi  was  an  Italian  immigrant 
who  came  to  the  United  States  shortly 
before  he  won  the  Nobel  prize  in  physics. 
He  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest 
physicists  of  our  time  and  has  come  to  be 
known  as  the  Architect  of  the  Atomic 
Age  because  his  experiments  in  Illinois 
led  in  1942  to  the  first  self-sustaining 
nuclear  chain  reaction  ever  to  take  place- 

I  am  delighted  over  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission's  decision  to  name 
the  Weston  accelerator  in  honor  of  Dr. 
Enrico  Fermi,  for  this  will  be  the  first 
Federal  nuclear  facility  in  the  United 
States  to  be  named  in  honor  of  the 
eminent  Italian  physicist  who  is  Indeed 
highly  deserving  of  this  recognition. 

The  outstanding  recognization  given 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
the  accomplishments  that  Italians  are 
making  not  only  to  America,  but  to  the 
world,  enhances  the  genuine  feeling  of 
friendship  that  the  people  of  America 
have  for  the  people  of  Italy. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
in  hoping  that  this  friendship  shall  con- 
tinue to  flourish  and  that  Italy  and  the 
United  States  shall  continue  to  work  to- 
gether to  bring  peace  to  the  peoples  of 
the  world. 

I  extend  my  best  wishes  to  the  people 
of  the  Italian  Republic,  as  well  as  to  the 
Italian-Americans  in  my  own  Seventh 
Congressional  District  of  Illinois,  and 
throughout  our  coimtry,  who  are  Join- 
ing in  the  celebration  of  this  happy  oc- 
casion. May  the  Republic  of  Itaiy  con- 
tinue to  experience  peace  and  prosperity 
in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Congressional  Rkcoro 


an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Chi- 
cago Sim-Times  today.  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  commend  and  congratulate 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  for  this  outstanding  editorial  and 
for  their  genuine  interest  in  promoting 
a  lasting  and  meaningful  friendship  be- 
tween the  people  of  Italy  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  The  editorial 
follows: 

PaOUD  DAT  POK   ITAI.T 

This  Is  a  proud  day  for  Italy  and  for  all 
of  Chicago's  Italian-Americana.  It  Is  the  23d 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Italian 
Republic. 

The  end  of  World  War  n  left  Italy  In  a 
shambles.  There  was  Immense  war  damage, 
hunger  and  misery.  But  the  Italians,  a  proud 
and  hardy  people,  were  determined  to  build 
a  future. 

Their  flrst  and  proudest  structure  waa  a 
new  government.  In  April,  1945,  the  first 
representative  body  was  given  the  Job  of 
putting  together  the  regulations  for  the 
election  of  a  Constituent  Assembly.  On 
June  2,  1946,  the  Italian  voters  cast  their 
votes  for  a  republic. 

Italy's  recovery  from  World  War  IT,  its 
welcome  Into  the  Atlantic  Alliance  by  the 
nations  It  bad  fought  against.  Its  entry  Into 
the  United  Nations  in  1955,  are  bench- 
marks of  Its  comeback  from  the  immense 
damage   done   by   the   war.   We   salute   our 


Whereas,  hunger  and  disease  are  as  great 
a  danger  to  peace  and  Internal  security  as 
hostile  arms,  and  huge  military  expenditures 
for  quickly  obsolete  weapons  systems  pre- 
vent the  use  of  funds  to  alleviate  poverty, 
thereby  Increaalng  world  Insecurity;  and 

Whereas,  the  orderly  development  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii  lies  In  Its  potential  to  cre- 
ate and  expand  understanding  and  trade 
among  diverse  cultures  and  peoples  rather 
than  Its  being  an  armed  outpost  of  Amer- 
ican power;  now.  therefore. 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Fifth 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  Plegular 
Session  of  1969.  the  House  of  Representatives 
concurring,  that  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  be,  and  they  are, 
respectfully  petitioned  to  reverse  the  de- 
cision to  deploy  an  antl-balllstlc  missile  sys- 
tem and  to  locate  a  part  of  the  system  In  the 
State  of  Hawaii;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be,  and 
they  are.  respectfully  requested  to  explore 
actively  all  possibilities  which  would  lead  to 
reduction  of  both  offensive  and  defensive 
nuclear  missile  systems  among  nations,  a  nu- 
clear non-proliferation  treaty  and  gradual 
multilateral  disarmament,  and  expanded 
non-mllltary  efforts  to  alleviate  poverty  and 
hunger  at  home  and  abroad:  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  duly  certified 
copies  of  this  Concurrent  Resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  of  the  United  States 


friends  of  Italian  extraction  In  Chicago  and  ^enat.^    Pro   Tempore,    the    Speaker    of    the 


the  people  of  Italy  on  this  anniversary. 


REQUEST  TO  BUILD  AN  ABM 
SHOULD  BE  DENIED 

(Mrs.  MINK  was  granted  permission 
to  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mrs.  MINBL  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  critical  Issues  pending  before  the 
Congress  is  the  President's  request  that 
we  continue  building  an  ABM  system. 

The  legislature  of  Hawaii  has  adopted 
a  resolution  petitioning  the  President 
and  the  Congress  to  reverse  the  decision 
to  deploy  an  ABM  system  and  specific- 
ally to  reverse  any  plans  to  locate  such 
a  system  in  the  State  of  Hawaii. 

The  legislature  observes: 

The  orderly  development  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii  lies  in  its  potential  to  create  and 
expand  understanding  and  trade  among  di- 
verse cultures  and  |>eoples  rather  than  its 
being  an  armed  outpost  of  American  power. 

I  agree  that  the  request  to  build  an 
ABM  should  be  denied.  Because  of  its 
significance,  I  submit  this  resolution  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

Senate  Concttrhent  Resoltjtion  16 
Concurrent  resolution  petitioning  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  reconsider  the  deployment  of  antl-bal- 
llstlc missiles  and  the  location  of  an  antl- 
balllstlc-mlssile  system  In  the  State  of 
Hawaii 

Whereas,  the  United  States  is  devoted  to 
furthering  world  peace,  and  to  decreasing  the 
tensions  of  the  world's  arms  race,  and  to  pre- 
venting nuclear  weapons  proliferation;  and 
Whereas,  eminent  nuclear  physicists,  in- 
cluding Nobel  prize  winners,  science  advisers 
to  Presidents  Eisenhower.  Kennedy  and 
Johnson,  and  scientists  who  have  been  active 
in  developing  the  Nation's  weapons  systems, 
as  well  as  personnel  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  have  stated  that  no  antl-balllstlc 
missile  system  can  adequately  protect  a  coun- 
try from  sophisticated  nuclear  attack  and 
that  the  present  United  States  superiority  Is 
a  deterent  to  both  sophisticated  and  simple 
offensive  nuclear  threata;  and 


United  States  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Secretary  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Defense,  Senator  Hiram  L.  Fong,  Senator 
Daniel  K.  Inouye,  Representative  Spark  M. 
Matsunaga,  and  Representative  Patsy  T. 
Mink. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

consent,     leave 


of 


By     unanimous 
absence  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Carolina  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Albert),  for  today, 
June  2.  1969.  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  McKneally  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today,  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  Morse  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford),  for  the  week  of  June  2,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  'at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  .  for  today  and  the 
balance  of  the  week,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  Nichols  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Bevill)  .  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business  in  his  district. 

Mr.  Lennon  (at  the  request  of*Mr. 
Boggs).  for  an  indefinite  period,  on  ac- 
count of  illness. 

Mr.  Addabbo  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Anntjnzio)  ,  for  Monday,  June  2,  1969.  on 
account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanlmous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  PucmsKi.  for  60  minutes,  today; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Flowers)  .  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  Include  extrane- 
ous material:) 
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Mr.  Flood,  (or  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RoDiNO.  for  10  mlnutM.  today. 

Mr.  RooNKT  of  Pennsylvania,  for  15 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rauck.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoHELAN,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LowENSTiiN,  for  60  minutes,  on 
June  4. 

Mr.  Haipoh  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hastings),  for  5  minutes,  today;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Wtlh  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hastings),  for  30  minutes,  on  June  4;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSIONS  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permissloQ  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  during  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  763. 

Mr.  Perkins  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
DANiats  of  New  Jersey)  immediately 
preceding  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Danixls 
of  New  Jersey  on  the  bill  HH.  763. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  during 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  2667  today, 
and  to  Include  extraneous  material. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hastings)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  QniLLEN  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Teacue  of  California. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Lamcen. 

Mr.  Wyman  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Lipscomb  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Buchanan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HORTON. 

Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Porr. 

Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Whalley. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Flowers)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  In  three  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Fisher  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Marsh  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 

Mr.  Powell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Carey. 

Mr.  CoHELAN  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Hays  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  In  four  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  CoRMAN  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Olsen. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California. 

Mr.  Rodney  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Waldis. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  four  InstanceSr 

Mr.  Minish. 

Mr.  Pickle  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  In  two  Instances. 


Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Ullman  in  Ave  Instances. 

Mr.  OUara  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  WoLfT  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Eilberg. 

Mr.  Morgan. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida  In  five  instances. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  413.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  claoslfy  as  wllder- 
nees  the  national  forest  lands  known  as  the 
Lincoln  Back  Country,  and  parts  of  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Lolo  National  Poreata,  in  Montana, 
and  (or  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


SENATE    ENROLLED    WTT.7.ft   SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  aimounced  that  on 
May  28,  1969  he  signed  enrolled  bills  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

S.  278.  An  act  to  consent  to  the  New  Hamp- 
shire-Vermont Interstate  School  Compact; 
and 

S.  408.  An  act  to  liberalize  the  ellglbUlty 
requirements  governing  the  grant  of  assist- 
ance In  acquiring  specially  adapted  housing 
for  certain  service-connected  disabled  vet- 
erans, to  Increase  the  amount  of  such  grant, 
to  raise  the  limit  on  the  amount  of  direct 
bousing  loans  made  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
IstraUon,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  3  o'clock  and  46  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  "Tues- 
day. June  3,  1969,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speakers  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

812.  A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  General 
of  the  United  States.  tranamltUng  a  report 
on  the  audit  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30.  1968  (H.  Doc.  No.  91-124);  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovernment  Operations  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

813  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation, 
transmitting  a  report  on  refunds  and  credits 
of  internal  revenue  taxes  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30.  1966.  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  6406  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (H.  Doc  No.  91-125);  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

814.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Properties  and  Instal- 
lations), transmitting  notification  of  the  lo- 
cation, nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  certain 
facilities  projects  proposed  to  be  undertaken 
for  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  10  U.S.C.  2333«(1);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

815  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  at 
the  Navy,  transmitting  notification  of  the 
intention  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy  to 
donate  a  surplus  locomotive  engine  to  the 
East  Carolina  chapter  of  the  National  RaU- 
way  Historical  Society,  OreenvUle,  N.C..  pur- 


suant to  the  provisions  of  10  U.S.C.  7546;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

816.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  administration  and  effectiveness  of 
the  work  experience  and  training  project  at 
the  Olla  River  Indian  Reservation,  Ariz.,  un- 
der title  V  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964,  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

817.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
expenses  of  the  President's  Council  on  Touth 
Opportunity;  to  the  Clkwomittee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

818.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
State,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  promote  the  foreign  policy,  se- 
curity, and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States  by  assisting  peoples  of  the  world  to 
achieve  economic  development  within  a 
framework  of  democratic,  economic,  social, 
and  political  Instltutlona,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

819.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  tranamltUng  a  report 
on  opportunities  for  reducing  costs  of  hos- 
pitalization, medical  services,  and  drugs  pro- 
vided to  Federal  employees  for  Job- related 
disablements.  Bureau  of  Elmployees'  Com- 
pensation, Department  of  Labor;  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovernment  Operations. 

820.  A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  legislation  needed  to  avoid  servicemen's 
bearing  wartime  mortality  costs  under  the 
servicemen's  group  life  Insurance  program. 
Veterans'  Administration;  to  the  Cotnmlttee 
on  Government  Operations. 

831.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
expenses  of  the  Office  of  Intergovernmental 
Relations,  and  for  other  purixMea;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

822.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  Executive  Oflloe  of  the 
President,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
expenses  of  the  National  CouncU  on  Indian 
Opportunity;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

823.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
a  map  of  "Principal  Natural  Gas  Pipelines 
In  the  United  States,  1968";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
"nONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xni,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MacGREGOR:  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. HM.  7906.  A  bill  to  regulate  and 
foster  commerce  among  the  States  by  pro- 
viding a  system  for  the  taxation  of  Inter- 
state commerce  (Rept.  No.  91-279).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  AREND8. 

H.R.  11780.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  In  order  to 
provide  for  a  more  equitable  system  of  se- 
lecting persons  for  Induction  Into  the  Armed 
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Forces  under  such  act;  to  the  Committee  on 

Armed  Services.    

By  Mr.  CONTB: 
H.R.  11781.  A  bin  to  revise  the  laws  relat- 
ing to  poet  offices  and  post  roads,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Oflloe  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  11782.  A ^111  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  reduce  percentage 
depletion  rates  for  oU,  gas,  and  certain  other 
minerals  to  15  percent,  and  to  provide  that 
percentage  depletion  shall  not  be  allowed  in 
the  case  of  mines,  wells,  and  other  natural 
deposits  located  In  foreign  territory;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CORMAN : 
H.R.  11783.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Hazardous  Substance  Act  to  provide  foe 
chlld-reslstant  packaging  to  protect  children 
from  serious  personal  Injury  or  serious  Illness 
resulting  from  handling,  using,  or  Ingesting 
any  hazardous  substance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  EILBERG: 
H.R.  11784.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  reUef  to 
certain  Individuals  65  years  of  age  and  over 
virho  own  or  rent  their  homes,  through  a 
system  of  income  tax  credits  and  refunds; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.    PERKINS    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Braoemas.     Mr.     Atres,     and     Mr. 
QxjiE)  : 
H.R.  11785.  A    bin    to   amend    Public   Law 
85-905  to  provide  for  a  National  Center  on 
Educational    Media   and    Materials   for   the 
Handicapped,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  HAYS: 
H.R.  11786.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  to  encourage  shipbuilding, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  11787.  A  bUl  to  clarify  and  strengthen 
the  cargo- preference  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H.R.  11788.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fxmd  Act  of 
1965  (78  Stat.  897),  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

H.R.  11789.  A  bill  to  promote  public  health 
and  welfare  by  expanding,  improving,  and 
better  coordinating  the  family  planning  serv- 
ices and  population  research  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  LANGEN: 
H.R.  11790.  A  bUl  to  enable  honey  pro- 
ducers to  finance  a  nationally  coordinated 
research  and  promotion  program  to  Improve 
their  competitive  position  and  expand  their 
markets  for  honey,  and  for  other  purpoeee;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  McKNEALLY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  McCuLLocH)  : 
H.R.   11791.   A  bill   to  amend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MORGAN: 
H.R.  11792.  A  bni  to  promote  the  foreign 
policy,  security,  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States  by  assisting  peoples  of  the 
world  to  achieve  economic  development 
within  a  framework  of  democratic  economic, 
social,  and  political  institutions,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia: 
H.R.  11793.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agriculture 
Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted  and  amended 
by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act 
of  1937,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agrlculttire. 
By  Mr   RIVERS; 
H.R.  11794.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  exten- 
sion ol  certain  naval  vessel  loans  now  In  ex- 


istence and  new  loans,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 
HJl.  II795.  A  bin  to  exempt  from  the  anU- 
trust  laws  certain  Joint  newspaper  operating 
arrangements;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 
H.R.    11796.    A    bUl    to    prohibit    certain 
weather    modification    activities    over    land 
areas  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Conmilttee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  11797.  A  bUl  to  Increase  from  $600 
to  $1,000  the  personal  Income  tax  exemp- 
tions of  a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemption 
for  a  spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent, 
and  the  additional  exemption  for  old  age 
and  blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WYATT: 
H.R.  11798.  A  bUl  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  TraU  Commission,  and  for 
other  purposes;    to  the   Committee   on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
H.R.  11799.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  the  mem- 
bership of  local  selective  service  botuxU  re- 
flect the  ethnic  and  economic  nature  of  the 
areas  served  by  such  boards;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  11800.  A  bin  to  establish  an  lu-ban 
mass  transit  trust  fund,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

HJl.  11801.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  592 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.A.  1592). 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Ctaninlttee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    CRAMER    (for    himself.    Mr. 
BBOYHnj,    of    North    Carolina,    Mr. 
SKtTBrrz,    Mr.    Wyman,    Mr.    Cleve- 
land,   Mr.    Roth,    Mr.    King,    Mr. 
Clancy,    Mr.    Devine,    Mr.    Snydis, 
Mr.    Scorr,    Mr.    Whitkhubst.    Mr. 
Chambeelain,  Mr.  Bkoyhill  of  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  MiZELL,  Mr.  Habsha,  Mr. 
Edwards   of   Alabama,  Mr.   Collins, 
Mr.  Bob  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Duncan)  : 
HJi.  11802.  A  bill  to  amend  section  245  of 
title   18,  United  States  Code,  to  make  It  a 
crime  to  deny  any  person  the  benefits  of  any 
educational  program  or  activity  where  such 
program  or  activity  is  receiving  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
HJi.   11803.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  Iron  ore.  Iron,  and  steel  mill  prod- 
ucts; Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  : 
H.R.  11804.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Gateway  National  Recrea- 
tion Area  In  the  States  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  and  lor  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HAMILTON: 
H.J.   Res.   753.   Joint   resolution   proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  extending  the  right  to  vote 
to  citizens  18  years  of  age  or  older;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   MOSS    (for  himself   and  Mr. 

Keith)  : 

HJ.  Res.  754.  Joint  resolution  to   amend 

section  19(e)  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act 

of  1934;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 

Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 
H.J.  Res.  755.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  expense  of  the  National 
Council  on  Indian  Opportunity;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
,    By  Mr.  LOWENSTEIN : 
H.  Con.  Res.  279.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
United  States  should  begin  to  reduce  Its  mili- 
tary Involvement  In  Vietnam;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CLAY: 
H.   Con.   Res.   280.  Concurrent  resolution 


on  urgency  of  arms  control  negotiations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KARTH: 
H.  Res.  429.  Resolution  that  the  Conunlt- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics  be  allowed 
to  conduct  certain  Inquiries;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

200.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial -of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  relaUve 
to  allocating  a  fixed  percentage  of  the  reve- 
nue from  national  forest  lands  for  Invest- 
ment in  Intensive  forest  management  prac- 
tices and  roads;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

201.  Also,  a  Memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Tennessee,  relative  to  appropri- 
ations for  fiscal  year  1969  relative  to  sections 
235  and  236  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1968;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

202.  Also,  Memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Florida,  relative  to  the  coUec- 
tlon  of  sales  and  use  taxes,  documentary 
stamp  taxes,  and  Intangible  taxes  from  na-  ^ 
tlonal  banks  by  the  State  of  Florida;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXTT.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

HJt.  11806.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Carlo 
Parpan  and  Paclda  Sarda  Flores  and  minor 
children  Carlo,  Mark,  and  Jonathon  Flores; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CONTE: 

HJl.  11806.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ashwanl 
Ktunar;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  VAN  DEERLTN: 

KJt.  11807.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Vic 
torla  B.  Tola;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  DONOHUE: 

H.  Res.  430.  Resolution  to  refer  the  blU 
(H.R.  4561)  entitled  "A  blU  for  the  relief  of 
the  estate  of  Capt.  John  N.  Laycock,  U.S.  Navy 
(retired) ,"  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
Court  of  Claims  pursuant  to  sections  14911- 
and  2509  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,    ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

128.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Board  of  CouncUmen,  city  and  county  of 
Denver,  Colo.,  relative  to  the  presence  of 
chemical  and  nuclear  materials  near  the  city 
and  county  of  Denver;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

129.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  Council, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  relative  to  the  antlballlstic- 
misslle  system;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

130.  Also,  petition  of  Antonio  Escalera.  San- 
turce,  P.R.,  relative  to  redress  of  grievances; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

131.  Also,  petition  of  Geraldlne  M.  Vlckers, 
Lawndale,  Calif.,  relative  to  redress  of  griev- 
ances; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

132.  Also,  petition  of  Coslmo  Plorillo,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  relative  to  redress  of  grievances; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

133.  Also,  petition  of  the  Board  of  County 
Commissioners,  Ashtabula  County,  Ohio,  rela- 
tive to  the  tax  exemption  on  municipal 
bonds;  to.the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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June  2,  1969 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon, 
and  waa  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  El5on.  DJ}.,  offered  the  following 

O  Thou  in  whom  we  live  and  move 
and  have  our  being,  enter  our  hearts  and 
flt  us  for  Thy  service.  Cross  the  thresh- 
old of  our  inner  being  and  make  us  to  be 
at  home  in  both  the  world  of  the  visible 
and  the  Invisible,  the  temporal  and  the 
eternal.  Enable  us  to  live  bravely  in  the 
world  which  is.  while  we  labor  for  the 
world  which  is  to  come.  In  daily  duties 
make  us  seekers  of  truth  and  servants 
of  Justice.  In  days  of  strife  and  storm 
lock  our  fortunes  to  Thy  purposes,  that 
we  may  choose  Thy  will  as  our  wlU.  Thy 
way  as  our  way.  Thy  peace  as  our  peace. 
and  help  win  for  the  world  that  freedom 
which  will  enable  all  nations  to  bring 
their  glory  and  honor  into  Thy  kingdom. 

In  the  name  of  Him  who  came  to  set 
men  free.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day. May  29,  1969.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


MB8SAOES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED  DURING  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  May  29.  1969.  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  on  May  29,  1969.  received 
messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

•  For  nominations  recjeived  on  May  29. 
1969.  see  the  end  of  the  proceedings  of 
today.  June  2.  1969.  > 


WAIVER  OF  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of 
the  legislative  calendar,  under  rule  VIU, 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President.   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 


proceed  to  the  consideration  of  meas- 
ures on  the  calendar,  beginning  with 
Calendar  No.  195  and  the  succeeding 
measures  in  sequence. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

^^.^^^.^^  <^ 

PREVENTING  TERMINATION  OF 
CERTAIN  FEDERAL  OIL  AND  GAS 
LEASES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1193)  to  authorize  the  SecreUry 
of  the  Interior  to  prevent  terminations  of 
oil  and  gas  leases  in  cases  where  there  is 
a  nominal  deficiency  In  the  rental  pay- 
ment, and  to  authorize  him  to  reinstate 
under  some  conditions  oil  and  gas  leases 
terminated  by  operation  of  law  for  fiUl- 
ure  to  pay  rental  timely,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amendment, 
on  page  3,  line  1,  after  the  word  '■within," 
strike  out  "fifteen  days"  and  insert 
"twenty  days";  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

8.   1193 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
o/  Hepretentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
31(b)  of  the  Mlnerml  LeMlng  Act  of  1020 
(41  St«t  460).  aa  Amended  (30U.S.C.  188(b)), 
Is  amended  by  changing  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  to  a  colon  and  adding  the  follow- 
ing: "Provided.  That  If  the  rental  payment 
due  under  a  leaae  la  paid  on  or  before  the 
anniversary  date  but  either  (1)  the  amount 
of  the  payment  has  been  or  Is  hereafter 
deficient  and  the  deficiency  la  nominal,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  by  regulation,  or 
(3)  the  payment  was  calculated  In  accord- 
ance with  the  acreage  figure  stated  in  the 
lease  or  made  In  accordance  with  a  bill  which 
has  been  rendered  by  him  and  such  figure 
or  bill  Is  found  to  be  In  error  resulting  In  a 
deficiency,  the  Secretary  shall  notify  the 
lessee  of  the  deficiency  and  such  lease  shall 
not  automatically  terminate  unless  the  lessee 
(alls  to  pay  the  deficiency  within  the  period 
prescribed  in  the  notice  " 

Skc  3.  Section  31(c)  of  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  of  1020  (41  Stat  450),  as  amended  |30 
n.S.C.  188(C) ) ,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Where  any  lease  has  been  or  Is  here- 
after terminated  automatically  by  operation 
of  law  under  this  section,  for  (allure  to  pay 
rental  on  or  before  the  anniversary  date  or 
(or  (allure  to  pay  the  full  amount  due  and 
the  deficiency  ts  not  nominal  and  payment 
was  not  made  In  accordance  with  the  acreage 
figure  stated  In  the  lease  or  in  accordance 
with  a  bill  rendered  by  the  Secretary  and 
It  Is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  that  such  failure  was 
the  result  of  error  or  neglect  on  the  part  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  or  where  any 
lease  has  been  or  Is  hereafter  terminated 
automatically  by  operation  of  law  under  this 
section  for  failure  to  pay  rental  on  or  before 
the  anniversary  date,  but  within  twenty  days 
after  such  date  It  Is  shown  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  such 
(allure  was  either  justifiable  or  not  due  to  a 
lack  of  reasonable  diligence  on  the  part  of  the 
lessee,  the  Secretary  may  reinstate  the  lease 
If— 

"(1)  a  petition  for  reinstatement,  together 
with  the  required  rental.  Including  back 
rental  accruing  from  the  date  o(  termination 
of  the  lease.  Is  filed  with  the  Secretary:  and 

"(2)  no  vaUd  lease  baa  been  issued  affect- 
ing any  of  the  lands  covered  by  the  termi- 
nated lease  prior  to  the  filing  of  said  petition. 


The  Secretary  shall  not  laaue  any  new  lease 
affecting  any  of  the  lands  covered  by  such 
terminated  leaae  for  a  reasonable  period,  as 
determined  In  accordance  with  regulations 
issued  by  him.  In  any  case  where  a  reinstate- 
ment of  a  terminated  lease  Is  granted  under 
this  subsecUon  and  the  Secretary  finds  that 
the  reinstatement  of  such  lease  will  not 
afford  the  lessee  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
continue  operations  under  the  lease,  the 
Secretary  may,  at  his  discretion,  extend  the 
term  of  such  lease  for  such  period  as  he 
deems  reasonable:  Provided,  That  (A)  such 
extension  shall  not  exceed  a  period  equivalent 
to  the  time  beginning  when  the  lessee  knew 
or  should  have  known  of  the  termination 
and  ending  on  the  date  the  Secretary  grants 
such  petition:  (B)  such  extension  shall  not 
exceed  a  period  equal  to  the  unexpired  por- 
tion of  the  lease  or  any  extension  thereof 
remaining  at  the  date  of  termination;  and 
(C)  when  the  reinstatement  occurs  after 
the  expiration  of  the  term  or  extension 
thereof  the  lease  may  be  extended  from  the 
date  the  Secretary  grants  the  petition. " 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  RicoRD  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  91-205).  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

PITHPOSE    or    BOX 

The  purpose  of  8.  1103  Is  to  confer  dis- 
cretionary authority  on  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  prevent,  administratively,  termi- 
nation of  certain  oU  and  gas  leases  on  Fed- 
eral lands  and  to  reinstate  terminated  leases 
under  the  limitations  and  conditions  set 
forth  below.  Thus,  the  measure  would  enable 
the  Secretary  to  do  equity  and  at  the  same 
time  relieve  Congress  of  the  necessity  of 
considering  private  bills  for  one  or  the  other 
of  the  above  purposes.  Such  bills  have  been 
Introduced  in  each  Congress  since  1054.  The 
bill  would  accomplish  its  purpose  by  amend- 
ing the  appropriate  sections  of  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of  1020,  as  amended  (41  Stat. 
460:  30  use.  188(b)   and  188(c)). 

BACKCaOtrND    AND    NKED 

Prior  to  1054  nonpayment  of  azmual  rental 
In  connection  with  a  noncompetitive  oil  and 
gas  leaae  did  not  terminate  the  lease.  Rather, 
the  lessee  remained  liable  for  rental  pay- 
ments for  the  full  term  even  though  he  may 
have  abandoned  his  lease  completely.  In 
1054.  the  83d  Congress  amended  the  act  by 
Public  Law  555  to  provide  (or  the  termina- 
tion of  a  noncompetitive  oil  and  gas  lease 
"upon  failure  of  a  lessee  to  pay  rental  on  or 
before  the  anniversary  date  of  the  lease,  for 
any  lease  on  which  there  is  no  well  capable 
of  producing  oil  or  gas  in  paying  quantities." 
This  termination  provision  is  automatic  and 
was  designed  as  a  relief  measure  at  the  time. 

The  83d  Congress  measure  remedied  the 
problem  then  presented,  but  created  a  new 
one.  The  automatic  termination  provision 
resulted  In  the  termination  of  a  number  of 
oil  and  gas  leases  for  failure  to  pay  exact  or 
timely  rental  In  circumstances  which  ap- 
peared to  warrant  equitable  consideration. 
The  Secretary  was  not  authorized  to  grant 
any  waiver  or  other  form  of  relief.  To  correct 
this  situation,  legislation  was  proposed  in 
1002  which  would  give  the  Secretary  discre- 
tionary authority  to  reinstate  these  leases 
where  the  failure  of  payment  was  Justifiable 
or  not  due  to  a  lack  of  reasonable  diligence 
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on  the  part  of  the  lessees.  It  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Department  that  the  Secre- 
tary be  given  the  authority  for  future  cases 
as  well  as  cases  occurring  between  1054  and 
1083.  Congress,  however,  limited  the  author- 
ity to  past  cases  only. 

In  a  number  of  cases  since  1062,  the  law 
has  operated  to  terminate  leases  where  a 
rental  payment  was  timely  but  It  was  short 
by  a  minimal  amount.  In  one  Instance,  the 
entire  legislative  procedure  was  required  be- 
cause of  an  error  of  14  cents  In  rental  pay- 
ment resulting  from  a  mistake  by  the  De- 
partment Itself.  In  other  cases,  the  rental 
payment  was  timely,  but  it  was  deficient  by 
a  substantial  amount.  The  1054  act  has  been 
construed  to  apply  to  these  cases  as  well  as 
those  where  no  payment  has  been  made  at 
all.  In  still  other  cases,  payment  la  made  in 
the  correct  amount,  but  It  Is  not  timely. 

Failure  to  pay  fully  the  exact  amount  of 
the  annual  rental  or  to  pay  It  timely  may 
have  resulted,  in  a  given  case,  from  a  variety 
of  circumstances.  Some  examples  are:  errors 
in  published  notices,  arithmetical  errors  In 
reminders,  errors  In  totaling  acreages  of  Ir- 
regular lots  and  subdivisions,  delay  In  the 
malls  caused  by  transportation  strikes,  and 
delays  caused  by  acts  of  Ood  such  as  the  1064 
earthquake  in  Alaska.  Some  of  the  defi- 
ciencies result  from  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement error,  and  some  result  from  an  error 
on  the  part  of  the  lessee. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  has  Insti- 
tuted a  number  of  procedures  designed  to 
prevent  clerical  erroiB.  They  still  occur,  how- 
ever, and  leases  have  been  terminated.  As  a 
practical  matter.  It  Is  nearly  impossible  to 
prevent  all  errors,  in  view  of  the  great  volume 
of  leases  handled  In  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement land  offices  each  month.  At  the 
hearing,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Harrison  Loesch  testified  there  were  some 
00,000  oil  and  gas  leases  outstanding. 

PBOVISIONS   or  KXASUXK 

8.  1103  is  general  legislation  designed  to 
provide  authority  to  do  administratively  what 
hitherto  has  had  to  be  done  through  the 
legislative  process. 

Section  1  deals  with  two  types  of  lease 
situations  which  under  present  law  require 
termination.  One  Is  where  the  rental  pay- 
ment, while  made  on  time.  Is  deficient  by  a 
nominal  amount.  The  other  Is  where  the 
lessee  paid  the  amount  of  rent  billed  to  blm 
by  the  Department,  but  the  bill  was  In  error 
and  the  error  resulted  In  the  deficiency.  Un- 
der S.  1103.  In  these  cases  the  Secretary  must 
notify  the  lessee  and  the  lease  will  not  termi- 
nate If  the  lessee  makes  up  the  deficiency 
within  the  time  presented  in  the  notice. 

Section  2  deals  with  leases  that  have  termi- 
nated by  operation  of  law  for  faUure  to  pay 
the  rental  on  time,  or  where  the  deficiency 
in  rent  payment  is  not  nominal.  In  these 
cases,  the  bill  provides  that  In  order  to  have 
the  lease  reinstated,  the  lessee  must,  within 
20  days  of  the  anniversary  date  of  the  lease, 
show  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  that 
the  failure  to  make  timely  payment,  or  to 
pay  the  full  amount,  was  either  justifiable  or 
was  not  the  result  of  lack  of  reasonable  dili- 
gence on  his,  the  lessee's  part. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  Secretary 
may  reinstate  the  lease  If  the  lessee  files  a 
petition  for  reinstatement  and  tenders  fvill 
rental  payment.  Including  back  rental  accru- 
ing from  the  date  of  the  termination.  A  fur- 
ther condition  of  such  reinstatement  Is  that 
no  valid  lease  has  been  Issued  on  any  of  the 
land  covered  by  the  terminated  lease. 

The  Secretary  must  allow  a  reasonable  pe- 
riod of  time,  as  determined  In  accordance 
with  regulations  to  be  Issued  by  him,  before 
issuing  any  new  lease  on  the  lands  covered 
by  the  terminated  lease. 

In  the  event  there  have  been  administra- 
tive or  other  delays  In  the  reinstatement  and 
the  Secretary  finds  that  such  delay  has  de- 


prived a  lessee  of  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
continue  operations  under  the  reinstated 
lease,  the  Secretary  may,  at  his  discretion, 
extend  the  lease  term  for  a  reasonable  period. 
However,  the  extension  may  not  be  for  a 
time  longer  than  the  period  beginning  when 
the  lessee  knew,  or  should  have  known,  of 
the  termination  and  ending  on  the  date  the 
Secretary  grants  the  reinstatement  petition. 
Also,  the  extension  may  not  exceed  the  time 
remaining  on  the  lease  term  at  the  date  of 
termination.  If  the  reinstatement  occurs 
after  the  expiration  of  the  lease  term,  the 
lease  may  be  extended,  subject  to  the  above 
limitations,  from  the  date  the  Secretary 
grants  the  petition. 

TKK   COIOCITTKK   AICENDMZNT 

The  committee  amended  8. 1103  by  striking 
out  "fifteen  days"  on  line  1  of  page  3.  and  In 
lieu  thereof  substituting  "twenty  days".  This 
amendment  is  based  In  part  on  a  suggestion 
made  in  the  hearings  by  departmental  wit- 
nesses and  In  part  on  a  factual  situation 
which  Is  the  subject  of  a  bill,  8.  680,  spon- 
sored by  Senator  Stevens,  now  pending  be- 
fore the  committee  which  is  a  case  In  point. 
In  this  case,  rental  checks  were  mailed  by  the 
lessee  In  Houston,  Tex.,  to  the  land  office  in 
Anchorage,  Alaska,  on  September  18.  1067, 
but  were  not  delivered  until  October  3.  1067. 
some  2  weeks  later.  The  anniversary  date  of 
the  lease  was  October  2,  1067,  and  thus  un- 
der present  law  the  leases  were  automatically 
terminated. 

The  time  limitation  Is  new  to  this  year's 
bUl,  and  was  written  In  to  prevent  an  un- 
scrupulous lessee  from  using  the  reinstate- 
ment privilege  as  a  means  of  speculation. 
That  is,  absent  such  a  limitation,  a  lessee 
might  deliberately  allow  his  lease  to  termi- 
nate In  order  to  see  what  companies  were 
Interested  In  the  lands  covered  by  his  lease. 
Then  he  would  obtain  reinstatement  and 
sell  to  the  applicants  at  an  Inflated  price. 

It  is  the  committee's  Intention  that  the 
time  limitation  provision  will  prevent  such 
misuse  of  the  administrative  process  for  pri- 
vate speculation,  and  the  Secretary  is  urged 
to  be  particularly  watchful  for  any  such 
activity. 

COUMITTEX   RBCOUMENDATION 

A  bill  similar  in  purpose  to  8. 1193  was  con- 
sidered by  the  committee  In  the  90th  Con- 
gress. This  was  S.  1367,  submitted  by  the 
Interior  Department.  It  passed  both  the 
House  and  Senate  In  different  forms,  but  no 
conference  to  reconcile  the  differences  was 
held.  The  committee  believes  the  current 
measure  is  a  good  compromise  between  the 
positions  of  the  Senate  and  House  on  the 
90th  Congress  bill,  and  that  the  time  limita- 
tion in  8.  1103  for  establishing  good  faith 
and  due  diligence  remedies  what  otherwise 
might  have  been  a  flow  in  the  legislation. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the 
legislation  is  needed,  both  to  permit  equity 
to  be  done  to  good  faith  Federal  lessees  and 
to  relieve  Congress  with  respect  to  the  niun- 
ber  of  private  bilU  required  to  accomplish 
the  purpose  of  this  measure  on  an  Individ- 
ual basis. 

Accordingly,  the  committee  unanimously 
recommends  prompt  enactment  of  S.  1103. 
as  amended. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  TO  COMPLETE 
INSTITUTIONAL  INVESTORS  STUDY 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  112)  to 
amend  section  19(e)  of  the  Securities 
Elxchange  Act  of  1934  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 

follows: 

S.J.  Res.  113 

Whereas  additional  time  Is  required  for 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  to 


complete  its  study,  and  file  a  report  with 
respect  thereto,  pursuant  to  sectdon  10(e) 
of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1034;  and 

Whereas  the  actual  amount  to  be  expended 
by  the  Commission  in  making  such  study 
and  report  will  not  exceed  the  original  au- 
thorization of  $876,000;  and 

Whereas  an  Increase  of  $70,000  in  such  au- 
thorization is  required  because  of  the  sums 
heretofore  appropriated  pursuant  to  such 
authorization  $70,000  will  be  returned  unex- 
pended to  the  Treasury  as  of  June  30,  1060: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  10(e) 
of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1034  (15 
U.8.C.  788(e) )  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  In  paragraph  ( 1 )  "Sep- 
tember 1,  1960"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"September  1, 1070";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  in  paragraph  (4) 
"$875,000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
$045,000". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-206),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  joint  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
£is  follows: 

FXntPOSK   OF    JOINT   BESOLUTION 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  112  would  amend 
section  19(e)  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act 
of  1934  to  extend  by  1  year  from  September 
1.  1960.  to  September  1,  1970,  the  time  In 
which  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Conmils- 
sion  is  to  study  and  make  a  report  to  the 
Congress  on  Institutional  Investing  practices 
in  the  secvultles  market.  In  addition,  the 
joint  resolution  would  increase  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  this  study 
from  $875,000  to  $945,000. 

gi:neiial  statement 
The  Committee  believes  that  the  letter 
dated  May  14.  1969.  with  attachment,  from 
the  Chairman  of  the  Seciirities  and  Exchange 
Commission  fully  explains  and  fully  justi- 
fies the  need  for  this  extension  of  time  in 
which  to  complete  the  study  and  the  need 
for  the  Increased -authorization.  The  letter 
with  attachment  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  follows: 
Securtties  and  Exchange  Commission. 

Washington,  D.C..  May  14, 1969. 
Hon.  John  Sparkman. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, V.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  As  you  know,  for  a 
number  of  reasons  there  was  a  protracted 
delay  In  starting  the  institutional  study  au- 
thorized under  PubUc  Law  90-438.  It  Is  now 
movlog  as  originally  planned,  but  It  Is  ob- 
vious that  the  study  cannot  be  completed 
within  the  time  limit  of  the  original  resolu- 
tion. 

The  situation  Is  set  forth  In  detail  In  the 
attached  memorandum  which  Is  In  support  of 
the  request  the  Commission  Is  now  making 
that  the  time  limit  be  fixed  at  September  1. 
1970.  rather  than  the  present  September  1. 
1969.  It  Is  not  expected  that  this  extension 
win  result  In  the  expenditure  of  any  more 
funds  than  were  originally  authorized. 

Commissioner  Richard  B.  Smith  consented 
to  personally  oversee  the  study's  operations 
and  has  devoted  considerable  time  thereto. 
Both  of  us  are  available  at  your  convenience, 
and  we  are  most  anxious  to  discuss  the  mat- 
ter further,  looking  toward  the  introduction 
and  consideration  of  a  resolution  changing 
the  time  limitation. 
With  kind  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

HAMXR  H.  BtTDCE, 

Chairman. 
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CERTAIN  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYEES  AND  records  after  routine  audita  of  the  recordj  Alao.   clalma  for  unpaid   money  orders  are 
FORMETR  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYEES  OP  <U*cloaed  some  trre^larltlee.  forever  barred  unleaa  received  by  tbe  Depart- 
Trinporro-B-Arrnvovr^  AUiATTrMU  "'Of    tbe    18    overpaymente.    13    resulted  ment  within  tbat  period  (30  U.SC.  S103(d) ). 
THEBUKJ!,AUUrKJ!.l.iiAJS4Aiiu«  ^^^^  ml«»lc\ilatlons  of  the  waiting  perloda  It  la  our  underatandlng  that  In  1946  the 
The  bill  (S.  83)  for  the  relief  of  certain  required  for  periodic  step  increases  and  four  treasurer  of  the  village  of  Orleans  purchased 
civilian   employees   and   former   civilian  ^rom    failure    to    recognize    the    mandatory  six  money  orders  totaling  W27.31,  to  be  used 
ptnnlnvooA  nt  thi«  RtirpAu  of  Reclamation  waiting    period    before    promotion    required  for  payment  to  the  Province  of  Quebec,  Can- 
^f.I^^li^^^^^^J.hfV!^i^^  by  the  Whltten  amendment.  The  overpay-  ada.   of   a    duty    tax   on   certain   securities, 
was  conMdered   ordered  to  be  enrroMed  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  $ijU4.rt  fir  a  Later  it  was  determined  that  there  was  no 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  ^^^^  ^j  >3_90fl.46.  tax  liability  on  the  securities,  and  conse- 
and  passed,  as  follows:  ■•  -in  recognition  at  the  fact  that  the  over-  quently  the  money  orders  were  not  used.  The 
S.  83  paymmu  reaulted  from  admlnstratlve  errors  present  board  of  trustees  of  the  village  was 
Be  it  enacted  bi/  the  Senate  and  Hmue  of  *^<'  *•>•  employees  were  In  no  way  reepon-  unaware  of  the  money  orders  until  recently. 
Representatives  of  the  United  Statea  of  Amer.  »»ble.  we  do  not  believe  they  should  be  re-  when  they  turned  up  In  the  personal  effects 
icoin  confess  «*«mb/«i,  That  (a)  each  of  ^^^'^    ">    '"^ke    restitution.    Although    we  of  the  deceased  vUlajBe  treasurer 
the  following  employees,   former  employees,  ha^*  temporarily  suspended  acUon  to  collect  ,P^"»ft  to  the  law  cited  above,  records 
and  estates  of  deoMMd  emoloyeea  of  the  Bu-  ">•  overpayments  without  this  legislation  we  relating  to   the  subject  money  orders  have 
reau  of  Reclamation  who  received  the  over-  *"*   without   legal   authority   to   relieve   the  been  destroyed.  We,  therefore,  have  no  way 
Davment  of  compensation  listed  opposite  hU  "mployees  of  their  obUgatlon  for  repayment,  of  knowing  whether  duplicate  money  orders 
nima  for  the  oerlod   from   March  30    1063  ^  several  Instances,  the  repayment  will  con-  were  Issued  In  this  case.  If  they  were,  enact- 
through  August   13     18«6.   inclusive,   or  any  »"»"«•   »   hardship   on   the   employees   con-  ment  of  S.   838   would  consUtute  a  double 

^^^rt^enr^^tJ'  f?^m    ^^U^^^".  "-^-  a  review  of  all  of  the  foregoing,  the  "^W^^^r  tT'T'ti"^'    P-babUme.   are 

,__o/ia  herebv  relieved  of  all  liability  to  re-  committee   bellevee   that   the   legislation   la  that   duplicates   effecting   a  refund   to  the 

fund  to  the  United  State*  the  amount  of  merttbrlous  and  recommends  that  the  bUl,  village   were  Issued,  since  In  all  likelihood 

■u^  ovemavment-  S.  3«17.  be  considered  favorably."  "  the   question   of   the   unused  money  orders 

rp  y          .  j^   ^^^   ^   ^^^   foregoing   action   of   the  and  what  to  do  about  them  arose  when  the 

Name                                    Overpayment  committee  In  the  90th  Congreaa  In  Its  favor-  village  authorities  met  to  discuss  the  flnan- 

Adrlance.    Mary   S $40.00  able  report  on  S.  3617.  the  committee   ad-  clal   affairs   of   the  village.   Presumably,  the 

Albee.    Stanley 10.  M  herea  to  Its  former  recommendation  and  rec-  original  money  orders  were  lost  or  mislaid  at 

Anderton,  E.  L 16.  99  ommenda  that  the  bill  S.  83  be  considered  tbe  time:  In  which  case  It  Is  reasonable  to 

Chaves.' 'Nicolas 16.08  favorably.  expect  that  the  village  would  file  for  dupU- 

EmmeU,   Wyllls  L 9.62  ~-^^^^^^—  cates. 

Fife,  Rowland  W 1.334.63  rrr        ^          n      nr »       a    *r^  Enactment   of   legislation  such   as  S.  839 

Oallegoe.   Joseph   M. 50.  60  VILLAaE  OP  ORLEANS,  VT.  would  make  It  Incumbent  upon  the  Depart- 

Oallman.    W.    Brooka 10.96  ™w     wm   -a    oijrv    «„_  ^j,-  __n-f  _*  *>,-  ment  to  malnUln  money  order  records  in- 

Ouerra,    Clro 14.34  ^.^^  „,  i^™    vf     »L  ^inlriJi  <»«fl^t««y    This   would   be   contrary   to  the 

Outlerre*.  Ely  B 1».  66  vlUage  of  Orleans,  Vt .  was  con^dered.  po„cy  established  by  Congress  in  enacting 

Johnson,   c.  P 401.60  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read-  sectton  6103(d)    of  title  39,  United  sutes 

Marmon,    Walter 14.42  ing.  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  code;   namely,  that  the  records  of  the  De- 
Moss.    R.    A . 12.80  follows:                     ..  partment  cannot  be  maintained  Indefinitely 

Peavy.    Patrick 144  s.  275  to  adjudicate  the  millions  of  money  orders 

Sanchez,   Ernest  O 1,  634.  77  g^  ^f  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of  l""**!  annuaUy. 

Torres.     Slneslo - 42».  60  Representatives    of    the    United    States    of  At  the  request  of  the  committee,  the  spon- 

Each  such  employee  or  former  employee  who  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not-  «"  °^  tfte  bill  has  produced  an  affidavit  from 
baa  at  any  time  made  any  repayment  to  the  wlthsUndlng  the  provisions  of  secUon  6103  **>•  vlllSge  of  Orleans,  which  the  committee 
United  States  on  account  of  any  such  over-  (d)  of  title  39.  United  States  Code,  the  Post-  b«lleve8  overcomes  the  objection  of  the  De- 
payments  made  to  him  (or.  In  the  event  of  master  General  Is  authorized  and  directed  partment.  The  affidavit  Indicates  that  In  this 
his  death,  the  person  who  would  be  entitled  to   (1)    receive  and  consider  any  claims  of  c*««  there  U  no  danger  of  a  double  payment, 
thereto  under  tbe  first  section  of  tbe  Act  of  the  village  of  Orleans.  Vermont,  for  the  re-  ^^  agreement  with  the  previous  action  In 
August  3.  1960  (5  U.SC.  5583)).  shall  be  en-  payment  of  six  unpaid  United  States  money  t^«   W^   Congress,    the   committee  recom- 
tltled  to  have  an  amount  equal  to  aU  such  orders  issued  to  such  vlUage  in  1946  for  tbe  «n«'i<la  the  bill  favorably, 
repayments   made   by  blm  refunded   If  ap-  aggregate  amount  of  •537.31,  and   (3)    pro-  ^_^^^^^^^___ 
pUcatlon    is   made    within   two   years   after  vide  for  the  payment  of  tbe  face  value  of  such  ^^  niroiiv-»»r»  QTV^WAnir  mtat»v 
tbe  date  of  enactment  of  thU  Act.  money  orders  to  such  village.  NlLW   ut^PXJttu  ai-UKAUiL   WAKIL- 

(b)  For  purposes  of  tbe  Civil  Service  Re-  vrA*iawnrTr»  x*^  i>,.«.i,<»„f   t  ..ir  HOUSE  CO. 

^^""^tlL^^cTL^T^SZ^:  un'S,^c!^t^^.TXZi.^e  ^ThebiU  CS^868)  for  the  relief  of  the 

payment  for  which  ilabUlty  U  relieved  by  Record,  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No.  New  Bedford  Storage  Warehouse  Co  was 

subMwtion    (a)    of    this   section    shau    be  91-209),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  considered  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 

deemed  to  have  been  a  valid  payment.  bill  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 

Sxc.3.  in  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the  There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt  Passed,  as  follows: 

accounts  of  any  certifying  or  dlsbu«mg  of-  ^^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record.  S   868 

ficer  of  tbe  United  States  full  credit  shall      „_,..,„„. n.  <♦  .^„~t^  s.,  *h.  Q»r,^*,  ..«.•  un,„,  m 

be  given  for  any  amounu  for  which  liability  as  foUows:  u^'L^^tlffi  ^L  Mf^^fJJ^J!°t/,    Jf 

U  illleved  by  the  first  section  of  thla  Act.  "'»«>«  ^m'lw/-   f„    rL^C„   f ...mhw    -^It   t^i 

The  purpose  of  the  propoeed  legislation  Is  '<"»«'^co    in    Conffress    assembled.    That    the 

Mr.     MANSFIELD.  Mr.     President.     I  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Postmaster  Gen-  Secretary  of  the  Treaaury  Is  authorized  and 

ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  eral  to  receive  and  consider  any  claims  of  directed  to  pay    out  of  any  money  In  the 

in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re-  the  village  of  Orleans,  vt..  for  the  repayment  1'*"='!.,°°^  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the 

poses  of  the  bill.  '"i*8«  "Virgin   woui^^^i™  ^e^t  was.gs  in  full  settlement  of  the  claims  of 

There  being  no  objecUon.  the  excerpt  ^ter' General  to  provide  forVbe  payment  **''»  company  against  the  United  States  arls- 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  ^t  the  face  value  of  the  money  orders  to  the  '°8  out  of  services  performed  for  the  United 

as  follows'  vlllase  States  Coast  Guard,  pursuant  to  Government 

STATXMXNT  ^  '                   OTATXMXNT  "'"   °^   '""°*    A-0Oa2724.    No   part   of   the 

'¥^«  ~._~.i*»..^  I..   .w.»  ant*,   r-.^n..M..  ..           .   .      _  amount  appropriated  In   this  Act  In  excess 

The  committee  In   the  90tb  Congreas  re-  Th^  bm  ^g   375)   j,  identical  to  8.  839  of  q*   ,0  o-r  centum   thereof  shall   be  oald  or 

ported  favorably  S.  3617  which  is  Identical  to  ♦»,«  90th  Congreaa  which  was  oassed  bv  the  Z  ,,      Per  centum   thereof  snail   be  pam  or 

r  83  Of  the  91s\  congress,  and  In  Its  report  SLta^tnd^on'^lcb'ISfe  Hrus^eToS  nl  2!  SmVy^on'^ac'^ount'';? se^vfc^J  Sr°eJl  in 

^onoV'  *"  ***'  '^'^  ''°°''*"-  "•'•^  "  "°°-  "^^  "^"^  °'  ^^«  "^  ■"  ^°°^**°^  "^  cTrSTe'cUon  with  thU  ct^tolnd  the  same 
"^     r^-     -         »     ,  ♦».     T  ,    .  ***•   "P°"  requested   from   the  Post  Office  ghaU  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
•nie  Department  of  the  Interior  recom-  Department  and  as  quoted  verbaUm  In  tbe  trary  notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
mends  enactment  of  S.  3517  and  In  Its  report,  report   (No.   1238)   of  the  Committee  on  tbe  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
in  part,  states  tbe  foUowlng:  Judiciary  In  the  90th  Congress  accompany-  gmity  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
"  -This  private  bill  covers  a  group  of   16  Ing  S  839  when  It  was  passed  by  the  Senate,  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  ex- 
employees   of   the    Bureau   of    Reclamation,  are  as  follows ;  ceedlng  Sl  000 

who  received  overpayments  of  salaries.  These  The  Department  Is  prohibited  by  law  from                               " 

overpayments  were  discovered  during  com-  paying  a  money  order  after  20  years  from  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

prehenslve  reviews  of  personnel  and  payroll  tbe  last  day  of  tbe  month  of  original  Issue,  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
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Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-210),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcoro, 
as  foUows: 

pvaposK 

The  proposed  legislation  autborlEes  and 
directs  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury  to  pay 
out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  to  the  New  Bedford  Storage 
Warehouse  Co.  of  New  Bedford.  Mass.,  the 
sum  of  6365.98  In  full  settlement  of  the 
claims  of  said  con^>any  against  the  United 
States  arising  out  of  services  p>erformed  for 
tbe  VS.  Coast  Guard,  pursuant  to  Govern- 
ment bill  of  lading  A-0022724. 

STATXMKNT 

This  bill  (8.  868)  In  tbe  9Ist  Congress  Is 
Identical  to  S.  3484  and  H.R.  10851  In  the 
90th  Congress.  H.R.  10861  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  but  no  action  was  taken 
In  the  Senate. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  recom- 
mends enactment  of  this  legislation. 

In  Its  report  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary of  tbe  House  of  Representatives 
under  date  of  October  19.  1967,  tbe  Depart- 
ment states: 

"The  bin  will  permit  payment  for  charges 
of  moving  the  household  effects,  of  Mr.  Max 
E.  Baldwin  from  Falrhaven,  Mass.,  to  Green- 
field. Mo.  According  to  the  carrier  the  ship- 
ment was  delivered  at  destination  on  Aug\ist 
10.  1960.  Mr.  Baldwin  was  discharged  from 
the  Coast  Guard  in  July  1960.  The  First 
Coast  Guard  District  was  unable  to  obtain  a 
receipt  from  him  that  the  goods  bad  been 
delivered.  This  Is  necessary  before  payment 
can  be  made  by  the  Coast  Guard.  On  October 
21.  1963.  the  matter  was  forwarded  to  this 
office  for  settlement;  however,  tbe  statute  of 
limitations  had  run  on  August  10,  1963. 

"The  Coast  Guard  made  additional  at- 
tempts to  obtain  a  receipt  from  Mr.  Baldwin 
without  success.  On  March  16,  1964,  tbe 
claim  was  forwarded  to  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  for  settlement.  Payment  was  denied 
because  tbe  statute  of  limitations  had  run. 
While  a  receipt  from  Mr.  Baldwin  was  never 
obtained,  there  Is  little  doubt  tbat  delivery 
was  made.  There  Is  no  record  that  any  com- 
plaint of  nondelivery  was  made. 

The  Department  of  Transportation,  there- 
fore, recommends  enactment  of  H.R.  10861." 

Since  there  Is  no  evidence  tbat  the  com- 
pany ever  acted  with  less  than  reasonable 
prudence  and  diligence,  nor  Is  there  any  ques- 
tion but  that  the  household  effects  of  the 
delinquent  consignee  were  safely  delivered 
by  the  company,  the  committee  Is  of  tbe 
opinion  that  tbe  bill  should  be  approved. 
Accordingly,  It  Is  reconunended  that  the  bill, 
S.  868,  be  considered  favorably  and  so  re- 
ported to  the  Senate. 


WILLIAM  D.  PENDER 

The  bUl  (S.  901)  for  the  relief  of  Wil- 
liam D.  Pender  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreas  assembled.  That  tbe 
Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  tbe 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Wil- 
liam D.  Pender,  an  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  the  sum  of  63,602.69,  In 
full  satisfaction  of  all  claims  of  the  said 
William  D.  Pender  against  the  United  States 
for  compensation  for  the  loss  of  household 
goods  and  personal  effects  which  he  had  to 
abandon  In  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  after  be  was 
Incorrectly  Informed  by  tbe  Department  of 


the  Army  personnel  that  such  goods  and  ef- 
fects could  not  be  stored  or  shipped  at  Gov- 
ernment expense  Incident  to  bis  transfer 
from  Fort  Greely,  Alaska,  to  Fort  Belvolr, 
Virginia,  and  which  could  not  otherwise  be 
disposed  of  by  the  said  William  D.  Pender 
because  of  prohibitively  high  commercial 
storage  rates  and  the  shortage  of  time  be- 
tween the  Issuance  of  transfer  orders  and  tbe 
reporting  date  at  his  new  duty  station:  Pro- 
t^ded.  That  no  part  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated In  this  Act  In  excess  of  10  per  centum 
thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
In  any  sum  not  exceeding  61,000. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-211),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  pay  to  WlUlam 
D.  Pender  the  sum  of  $3,602.69  for  the  loss 
of  his  household  goods  and  personal  effects. 

STATEMENT 

This  committee  approved  a  similar  bill  for 
this  claimant  In  the  last  Congress  which 
passed  the  Senate  but  no  action  Was  taken 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Department  of  the  Army,  which  ap- 
proves the  bin.  set  forth  tbe  facts  of  the 
case  In  reporting  on  a  similar  bill  In  the 
last  Congress  as  follows: 

This  bin  would  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay  $6,292.40  to 
Mr.  Pender  for  his  claims  against  the  United 
States  for  tbe  loss  of  his  household  goods 
and  personal  effects  which  he  abandoned  In 
Fairbanks.  Alaska,  after  being  Incorrectly 
Informed  by  Army  personnel  tbat  such  prop- 
erty could  not  be  stored  or  shipped  at  the 
expense  of  the  United  States  pursuant  to  his 
transfer  from  Fort  Greely,  Alaska,  to  Fort 
Belvolr,  Va. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  bill  If  amended  as  suggested  In 
this  report. 

Official  records  disclose  tbat  on  September 
5,  1962,  Mr.  William  D.  Pender,  a  resident 
of  Alaska,  received  notification  that  he  had 
been  selected  for  an  appointment  as  a  nu- 
clear powerplant  operator  at  the  Fort  Greely 
Nuclear  Powerplant.  He  reported  to  duty  on 
tbe  next  day  and  worked  at  Fort  Greely  un- 
tU  September  20,  1962,  when  he  began  pre- 
paring for  his  departure  to  Fort  Belvolr,  Va.. 
for  a  48-week  course  pertaining  to  the  opera- 
tion of  nuclear  powerplants.  He  states  that 
he  was  told  by  administrative  personnel  op 
Friday.  September  21.  1962.  that  his  goods 
could  not  be  stored  at  Government  expense 
over  90  days  or  shipped  to  Fort  Belvolr.  It  is 
not  clear  when  Mr.  Pender  was  finally  told 
that  he  could  not  store  or  ship  his  goods  at 
Government  expense  but  his  travel  orders, 
dated  September  6,  1962,  limited  him  and 
his  wife  to  400  pounds  of  hold  baggage.  He 
and  his  wife  left  by  plane  to  the  Fort  Bel- 
volr area  on  September  22,  1962,  after  dis- 
posing of  most  of  their  household  goods  to 
the  Salvation  Army  because  of  prohibitive 
rates  of  commercial  storage  In  Alaska.  The 
only  property  not  disposed  of  consisted  of 
four  boxes  of  clothes  stored  commercially,  a 
box  of  tools  stored  with  a  neighbor,  and  a 
table  and  a  record  player  stored  with  Mr. 
Pender's  sister.  The  travel  orders,  dated 
September  6.  1962,  were  erroneous  and  were 


amended  on  November  6,  1062,  to  Include 
shipment  of  Mr.  Pender's  household  goods, 
but  no  administrative  means  were  available 
to  compensate  him  for  his  loss.  Mr.  Pender 
returned  to  Alaska  foUowlng  completion  of 
the  course  of  Fort  Belvolr. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  does  not  op- 
pose a  bill  of  this  nature  when  a  civilian  em- 
ployee has  sustained  financial  loss  resulting 
from  an  erroneous  administrative  determi- 
nation as  to  travel  allowances.  The  travel  or- 
ders, dated  September  6,  1962,  were  clearly 
erroneous  In  restricting  Mr.  and  Sirs.  Pen- 
der to  400  pounds  of  hold  bEiggage  pursuant 
to  a  permanent  change  of  station.  The 
amount  provided  for  In  the  bill  represents 
replacement  value  as  Indicated  by  prices  In 
the  Sears  and  Roebuck  catalog  of  all  of  the 
property  dUposed  of  by  Mr.  Pender  when  he 
departed  Alaska  for  Fort  Belvolr.  A  more 
reasonable  means  of  reimbursement,  how- 
ever, would  appear  to  be  the  estimated  de- 
preciated value  of  the  disposed  of  property 
which  Is  tbe  method  of  reimbursement  nor- 
mally used  when  a  claim  Is  filed  against  the 
United  States  for  loss  of  property  pxirsuant  to 
a  permanent  change  of  station.  In  an  Inter- 
view held  In  Alaska  with  Mr.  Pender  on 
April  18,  1966,  Army  personnel  attempted  to 
make  an  estimate  of  the  depreciated  value  of  . 
Mr.  Pender's  property.  Mr.  Pender,  however, 
could  not  recall  with  any  precision  the  ac- 
quisition dates  of  many  of  the  Hems.  As  some 
Items  were  accumulated  over  a  12-year  pe- 
riod, the  most  reasonable  evaluation  of  all 
of  the  property  would  appear  to  be  on  the 
basis  of  a  mean  period  of  6  years  for  depre- 
ciation, an  estimated  value  of  $4,527.69.  This 
figure,  however,  should  be  further  reduced 
to  $3,602.69  because  of  Mr.  Pender's  action 
upon  his  departure  for  Fort  Belvolr  In  en- 
trusting to  his  neighbor  a  box  of  tools  which 
were  never  returned  and  In  carelessly  dispos- 
ing of  other  small  Items  of  substantial  value, 
such  as  a  rifle,  a  shotgun,  and  a  tape  recorder, 
which  could  have  been  stored  commercially 
or  entrusted  to  his  sister. 

In  a  letter,  dated  March  28,  1966,  to  the 
Department  of  the  Army,  Mr.  Pender  stated 
that  his  financial  situation  was  marginal  and 
his  living  costs  were  extremely  high  because 
he  lives  in  an  Isolated  area  of  Alaska.  In  an 
earlier  letter  to  a  Member  of  Congress,  Mr. 
Pender  stated  that  he  was  $5,000  in  debt 
and  that  the  financial  hardship  of  replacing 
his  household  goods  had  caused  that  In- 
debtedness. In  view  of  these  equitable  con- 
siderations, the  Department  of  the  Army  has 
no  objection  to  the  bill  If  amended  as  sugr- 
gested  In  this  report. 

The  cost  of  this  bill,  if  enacted  as  intro- 
duced. wUl  be  $6,292.40.  If  enacted  as  sug- 
gested In  this  report,  the  cost  will  be 
$3,602.69. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  bill  Is 
meritorious  and  recommends  It  favorably.  >. 


MRS.  AHJ  KALLIO 

The  bUl  (S.  1010)  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Aili  Kallio  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  tliird  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
s.  1010 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  tbe 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay  to  Mrs.  Alll  Kallio.  out  of 
any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  a  sum  of  money  to  be  deter- 
mined as  provided  in  section  2  of  this  Act, 
In  full  settlement  of  any  claim  she  may 
have  against  the  United  States  because  of 
failure  to  receive  merchantable  title  to  a 
tract  of  land  containing  24  acres  more  or 
less,   located   within   the   southeast  quarter 
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•outhWMt  quarter,  section  19.  township  51 
north,  rmnge  33  west.  Michigan  Meridian. 
Baraga  County.  Michigan,  by  deed  recorded 
on  the  land  records  of  Baraga  County,  Mich- 
igan: Provided,  That  prior  to  such  payment 
Mrs.  KalUo  shall  convey  by  deed  In  form 
acceptable  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
all  her  right,  title,  and  Interest  In  the  above 
described  property  to  the  heirs  of  William 
Owen. 

Sbc.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  after 
taking  Into  consideration  such  appraisals  aa 
he  deems  necessary  or  appropriate,  shall  de- 
termine the  fair  market  value  of  the  prop- 
erty described  In  section  1,  as  of  the  eflec- 
tlye  date  of  tbU  Act,  and  shall  notify  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  said  sum  which 
shall  be  paid  as  prorlded  in  the  first  section 
of  this  Act. 

Bmc.  3.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated In  this  Act  In  excess  of  10  per  centum 
thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  an  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
In  any.  gum  not  exceeding  91,000. 

"Mt.  "MANSPTELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RxcoRD  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
^No.  91-212).  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 
as  follows: 


The  proposed  legislation  auth<»lzes  and 
directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay 
out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  a  sum  of  money  to  Mrs. 
AlU  KalUo  as  full  settlement  of  any  claim 
she  may  have  against  the  United  States  be- 
cause of  failure  to  receive  a  merchantable 
title  to  a  tract  of  land  of  approximately  24 
acres,  located  within  the  SE14SW14  sec.  19, 
T.  51  N.,  R.  32  W.  Michigan  meridian.  Baraga 
County,  Mich.;  provided  that  prior  to  such 
payment  Mrs.  Kalllo  shall  convey  by  deed  In 
form  acceptable  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior all  her  right,  title,  and  Interest  in  the 
above  described  property  to  the  heirs  of  Wil- 
liam Owen. 

STATnonr 

The  C<Mnmittee  on  the  Judiciary  In  the 
90th  Congress  reported  favorably  S.  2036. 
That  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate  but  was 
not  considered  by  the  House.  S.  1010  In  the 
91st  Congress  Is  Identical  to  S.  2036.  In  Its 
report  on  S.  2036  the  committee  stated: 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  no  ob- 
jection to  the  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

The  property  described  In  the  bUl  Is  part 
of  the  original  allotment  of  one  William 
Owen,  deceased  allottee  No.  262  of  the  L'Anse 
Reservation.  Mich.  William  Owen  died  testate 
July  10.  1918,  and  his  will  was  approved  by 
the  President  on  September  20.  1921.  Mr. 
Owen  willed  his  entire  estate  to  his  surviv- 
ing wife.  Emetine  Owen,  who  subsequently 
died  Feb.  27,  1919.  When  the  wUl  of  William 
Owen  was  approved,  the  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs  notified  the  special 
agent  In  charge  of  the  Mackinac  Agency  (now 
L'Anse)  that  approval  of  the  will  by  the 
President  removed  the  restrictions  on  the 
lands  and  that  they  were  no  longer  under  the 
supervision   of   the   Indian   Office. 

In  1923.  Margaret  Duggan.  as  administra- 
trix of  the  estate  of  Emellne  Owen,  conveyed 
the  land  described  In  the  bill,  together  with 
other  lands,  to  Edward  Slcotte  for  a  consid- 
eration of  tl,100.  This  transaction  waa  ap- 


proved by  the  Baraga  County  Court.  This 
action  was  taken  by  Mrs.  Duggan  after  the 
Assistant  Commissioner  had  advised  the  spe- 
cial agent  In  charge  that  approval  of  William 
Owen's  will  by  the  President  removed  the 
restrictions  on  the  lands  However,  the  So- 
licitor subsequently  held  that  approval  of 
a  win  by  the  President  of  an  Indian  who  died 
after  February  13.  1914.  did  not  effect  the  re- 
moval of  restrictions  on  Indian  lands  (So- 
licitor's opinion  of  February  11,  1944, 
M-33441).  Mrs.  Kalllo,  In  1934,  prior  to  the 
Solicitor's  opinion,  purchased  the  land  de- 
scribed in  the  bill  from  Mrs.  Sclotte  for  a 
consideration  of  9850.  Mrs.  Kalllo  has  stated 
that  she  Uirs^^decame  aware  of  the  default  In 
the  title  when  she  attempted  to  sell  the  land 
in    1966.  — ~^ 

There  are  14  balrs  to  this  parcel  of  land. 
The  majority  of  the  heirs  refuse  to  convey 
their  Interests  in  this  land  in  order  to  assist 
in  clearing  the  title.  At  the  same  time,  since 
the  orglnal  conveyance  was  made  in  good 
faith  upon  advice  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  that  the  property  was  no  longer  re- 
stricted, the  present  record  tltleholder  should 
not,  after  having  paid  consideration  and  hav- 
ing acted  in  good  faith,  be  penalized  by 
being  required  to  forfeit  her  right  to  the  land 
without  reimbursement. 

The  property  in  question  is  located  approx- 
imately 2^  miles  north  and  east  of  L'Anse, 
Mich.  It  fronts  a  paved,  all-weather  county 
road.  There  are  no  improvements  on  the 
land:  however,  there  are  10  acres  of  cleared, 
Idle  cropland  and  13.6  acres  of  tlmberland. 
Government  appraisers,  as  of  July  1967,  have 
estimated  the  fair  market  value  of  the  land 
to  be  92,000.  Mrs.  KalUo,  in  a  written  state- 
ment,  has  acknowledged  her  willingness  to 
accept  this  amount. 

After  a  review  of  the  facts  of  the  case  as 
set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  in  a  report  directed  to  the 
Honorable  Philip  A.  Hart,  the  sponsor  of  this 
legislation,  from  the  Minneapolis  area  office  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  commit- 
tee is  of  the  opinion  that  the  bill  should  be 
approved.  Accordingly,  It  is  recommended 
that  the  bill.  S.  2036.  be  considered  favorably 
and  so  reported  to  the  Senate. 

The  committee  adheres  to  its  recommenda- 
tion on  S.  2036  and  recommends  that  S.  1010 
be  considered  favorably. 


HOMER  T.  WILLIAMSON.  SR. 

The  blU  (S.  1238)  for  the  reUef  of 
Homer  T.  Williamson,  Sr..  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows : 

S.  1236 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Homer 
T.  Williamson,  Senior,  of  Warner  Robins, 
Georgia,  is  hereby  relieved  of  all  liability 
for  repayment  to  the  United  States  of  the  stim 
of  9490,  representing  overpayments  of  salary 
received  by  him  as  a  civilian  employee  of 
the  Department  of  the  Air-Force  at  Warner 
Robins  Air  Force  Base,  Georgia,  for  the 
period  from  September  3,  1963.  through 
April  12,  1965,  as  the  result  of  administra- 
tive error  in  adjusting  the  salary  of  the 
said  Homer  T.  WUllamson,  Senior,  upon 
completion  of  the  two-year  period  during 
which  he  was  entitled  to  retain  the  rate 
of  pay  he  was  receiving  prior  to  a  demotion 
due  to  a  reduction  in  force.  In  the  audit  and 
settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any  certify- 
ing or  disbursing  officer  of  the  United  States, 
full  credit  shall  be  given  I'or  the  amounts 
for  which  liabUity  is  reUeved  by  this  Act. 

Sac.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  la 
authorised  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 


money  In  ttt«  Tteaaury  not  otherwlae  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  Homer  T.  WUllamson. 
Senior,  the  sum  of  any  amounts  received  or 
withheld  from  him  on  account  of  the  over- 
payments referred  to  in  the  first  section  of 
this  Act.  No  part  of  any  amount  appropri- 
ated in  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to 
or  received  by  any  sigent  or  attorney  on  ac- 
count of  services  rendered  in  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  person  violating  the  pro- 
vialons  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding 91.000. 

Mr.  MANSPTELD.  Mr.  Preeideni.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-213).  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PT7U>OSB 

The  purpose  of  the  bUI  Is  to  relieve  Homer 
T.  Williamson,  Sr,  of  all  liability  to  refund 
to  the  United  States  the  sum  of  9490  repre- 
senting an  overpayment  of  salary  received  as 
an  employee  of  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  at  Robins  Air  Force  Base,  Oa.,  from 
September  3,  1963  through  April  12,  1965. 

BTATXKXKT 

A  BlmUar  bill  for  this  claimant,  S.  2200  of 
the  90tb  Congress,  was  favorably  reported  by 
this  conunlttee  and  passed  by  the  Senate  but 
no  action  was  taken  on  It  by  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  Department  of  the  Air  Force  has  ad- 
vised the  committee  that  it  has  no  objection 
to  the  enactment  of  the  bill. 

In  its  report  on  the  bill,  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  sets  forth  the  facts  as  follows: 

"Effective  September  3,  1961.  Mr.  WllUam- 
son's  pay  grade  was  changed  from  OS-6  to 
as-4.  He  was  entitled  to,  and  granted  salary 
retention  under  section  5337  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code.  Under  Air  Force  regulations  in 
effect  on  the  date  of  his  change  to  the  lower 
grade,  the  rate  of  pay  he  would  have  received 
in  that  grade,  had  be  not  been  eligible  for 
salary  retention,  was  08-4,  step  g.  OS-4.  step 
g.  was  the  maximum  scheduled  step  rate  of 
the  grade  at  the  time. 

"At  the  expiration  of  the  salary  retention 
period,  September  3,  1963.  Mr.  Williamson 
was  erroneously  placed  In  aS-4.  step  10.  GS-4, 
step  g,  (now  step  7)  plus  any  step  Increases 
he  would  have  earned  prior  to  the  end  of  the 
salary  retention  period,  was  the  rate  of  pay 
he  should  have  received  at  the  expiration  of 
the  salary  retention  period. 

"A  factor  which  may  have  contributed  to 
the  error  In  establishing  Mr.  Williamson's 
rate  of  pay  was  the  change  In  the  number  of 
scheduled  step  rates  of  the  com.pensation 
schedule  upon  enactment  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Salary  Reform  Act  of  1963  (Publlo 
Law  87-793).  That  act  eliminated  longevity 
step  increases  and  Included  them  in  the  regu- 
lar rate  range. 

"The  error  was  discovered  In  a  QAO  audit 
in  1965.  Corrective  action  was  taken  on  all 
personnel  actions.  Mr.  WlUlamaon  was  In- 
formed of  the  overpayment  and  of  his  indebt- 
edness to  the  Government.  He  repaid  the  In- 
debtedness at  the  rate  of  910  i>er  pay  period 
and  had  repaid  in  full  as  of  AprU  16,  1967. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  lack  of  good  faith 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Williamson  or  adminis- 
trative officials. 

"ReUef  was  granted  by  the  Congress  in  a 
precedent  case.  Private  Law  90-44,  "For  the 
relief  of  Charles  H.  Thurston."  The  Thurston 
case  Involves  the  identical  type  of  adminis- 
trative error  as  that  involved  in  the  William- 
son case.  Overpayments  to  both  employees 


were  questioned  by  QAO  auditors  at  the  same 
time  on  the  same  OAO  Inquiry  No.  6Q  0188, 
dated  May  27, 1966. 

"Based  upon  a  review  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  and  the  precedent  case,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force  interposes  no  ob- 
jection to  enactment  of  the  bill." 

The  committee  believes  that  the  bill  Is 
meritorious  and  recommends  It  favorably. 


HENRY  E.  DOOLEY 

The  bill  (HJl.  2940)  for  the  reUef  of 
Henry  E.  Dooley  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSPTELD.  Mr.  Presidoit.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-214).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
thebiU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PVWOSX 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  pay  Mr.  Henry  E.  Dooley.  Mount  View 
Terrace,  Manchester  Center,  Vt.,  the  sum  of 
$394.49  in  full  settlement  of  his  clalma 
against  the  United  States  for  reimbursement 
of  the  cost  of  transportation  of  the  automo- 
bile of  his  son  from  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  to 
Manchester  Center,  Vt.,  after  receipt  of  offi- 
cial notification  that  his  son  was  missing  in 
action  in  Vietnam. 

STATXMKNT 

In  its  favorable  report  on  the  bill,  the 
House  of  Representatives  set  forth  the  facts 
of  the  case  as  follows : 

The  bill,  HJl.  2940,  was  introduced  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
contained  in  a  communication  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  by  the  Comptroller  General 
as  a  meritorious  claim.  Section  236  of  title 
31  of  the  United  States  Code  provides  for 
special  report  to  the  Congress  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  when  he  determines  that 
despite  the  fact  that  a  claim  submitted  to 
the  General  Accounting  Office  cannot  be  set- 
tled under  existing  law.  It  contains  elements 
of  legal  liability  or -equity  which  Justifies 
the  consideration  of  a  matter  by  the  Congress. 

The  claim  embodied  In  the  bill  Is  for  reim- 
bursement of  expenses  Incurred  by  Mr.  Doo- 
ley In  personally  transporting  the  motor 
vehicle  of  his  son,  Lt.  (Jg.)  Jamee  E.  Dooley, 
U.S.  Navy,  686509,  from  San  Pranclsoo,  Calif., 
to  Manchester  Center,  Vt.,  during  the  period 
November  30,  1967,  to  December  10,  1967. 
His  son  was  reported  missing  in  action  on 
October  22,  1967,  while  on  a  combat  mission 
over  North  Vietnam.  Following  receipt  of 
notice  of  his  son's  missing  status,  Mr.  Dooley 
traveled  to  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  and  drove 
his  son's  automobile  to  his  home  In  Vermont 
for  safekeeping  pending  a  final  detemUna- 
tlon  of  the  son's  status. 

Mr.  Dooley's  claim  was  dlsaUowed  by  the 
Claims  Division  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office  on  March  4,  1968,  for  the  reason  that 
the  law  and  regulations  do  not  provide  for 
reimbursement  of  the  transportation  ex- 
penses which  he  incurred.  Mr.  Dooley  pro- 
tested the  action  taken  on  his  claim  and 
urged  that  In  the  circumstances  Involved  and 
In  view  of  the  savings  which  accrued  to  the 
Government  as  a  consequence  of  his  moving 
the  oar  at  pwrsonal  exp>ense,  the  claim  should 
be  allowed. 

Provisions  for  the  payment  of  pay  and  al- 
lowances and  for  travel  and  tranqMrtatlon 
benefits  In  the  case  of  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  in  a  missing  status  are  con- 
tained In  chapter  10  of  title  37  of  the  United 
States  Code,  37  V&.C.  661-558. 

With  respect  to  Items  of  pay  and  allow- 
anoaa,  section  562  of  title  37  provides  that  a 


member  In  a  missing  status  Is,  for  the  period 
he  Is  in  that  status,  entitled  to  the  same  pay 
and  allowances,  as  defined  In  chi4>ter  10,  to 
which  he  was  entitled  at  the  beginning  of 
that  period  or  may  thereafter  become  en- 
titled. The  term  "pay  and  allowanoee"  ts 
defined  In  section  551  of  title  37  as  meaning 
basic  pay,  special  pay.  Incentive  pay,  basic 
allowance  for  quarters,  ttaslc  allowance  for 
subsistence,  and  station  per  diem  allowances 
for  not  more  than  90  days. 

As  to  travel  and  transportation  benefits  of 
such  members,  section  664  of  title  37  pro- 
Tldee,  In  material  part,  as  follows: 

(b)  Transportation  (Including  packing, 
crating,  drayage,  temporary  storage,  and  un- 
packing of  household  and  personal  effects) 
may  be  provided  for  dependents  and  house- 
hold and  personal  effects  (which  term  may 
Include  one  privately  owned  motor  vehicle] 
of  a  member  of  a  uniformed  service  on  active 
duty  •  •  •  who  Is  officially  reported  as  •  •  • 
absent  for  a  period  of  more  than  29  days  In 
a  missing  status  *  *   *." 

•  •  •  •  • 

(e)  In  place  of  the  transportation  for  de- 
pendents authorized  by  this  section,  and 
after  the  travel  is  completed,  the  Secretary 
concerned  may  authorize — 

"(1)  reimbursement  for  the  commercial 
cost  of  the  transportation;  or 

"(2)  a  monetei^  aUowance  at  the  pre- 
scritked  rate  for  all,  or  part,  of  the  travel  for 
which  transportation  In  kind  la  not  fur- 
nished. •  •  •." 

Under  that  statutory  authority  the  ship- 
ment of  the  automobile  of  Mr.  Dooley's  son 
unquestionably  could  and  would  have  been 
provided  by  the  Government,  had  it  been 
requested,  at  a  cost  considerably  In  excess 
of  the  amount  of  Mr.  Dooley's  claim.  How- 
ever, the  committee  observes  that  such  a  res- 
olution WEts  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  serviceman  Is  missing  In  action. 

However,  the  General  Accounting  Office 
Invited  the  attention  of  the  Congress  to  the 
act  of  March  7,  1966,  Private  Law  89-218  (80 
Stat.  1617),  In  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl 
HarweU  Hogan.  of  Pine  Bluff.  Ark.,  were 
authorized  to  be  paid  the  simi  of  9120  as 
reimbursement  of  the  cost  of  transportation 
of  the  automobUe  of  their  son,  the  late 
Lowell  8.  Hogan.  specialist,  U.S.  Army,  from 
Bremen,  Germany,  his  last  duty  station,  to 
Pine  Bluff,  Ark.  Private  Law  89-213  states 
that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hogan  transported  their 
son's  automobile  at  their  own  expense  In 
reliance  upon  the  erroneous  advice  of  agents 
of  the  United  States,  who  misinterpreted 
U.8.  Army  regulations  pursuant  to  which 
such  transportation  was  authorized  to  be 
made  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States. 
The  General  Accounting  Office  concluded 
that  In  the  circumstances  of  his  case,  Mr. 
Dooley's  claim  contains  such  elements  of 
equity  as  to  Justify  Its  reporting  with  a  rec- 
ommendation that  he  be  reimbursed  for  the 
expenses  Involved  In  the  transportation  of 
his  son's  automobile.  The  General  Account- 
ing Office  recommended  that  authorization 
be  given  to  pay  Mr.  Dooley  the  sum  of 
9394.49,  consisting  of  the  following  items: 
9152.35,  his  plsuie  fare  to  San  Francisco, 
Calif.;  992.29  for  lodging;  $63.50  for  food; 
and  986.35  for  gasoline  and  oU. 

The  committee  agrees  that  the  facta  of 
t.htu  case  merit  legislative  relief  and  recom- 
mends that  the  bill  be  considered  favorably. 
The  committee  concurs  in  the  action  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  recom- 
mends that  the  blU,  HJl.  2940.  be  consid- 
ered favorably. 


CAPT.  RICHARD  L.  SCUUMAKER. 
J3B.  ARMY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  728)  for  the  relief  of  C^t.  Rich- 
{utl  L.  Schumaker.  n,S.  Army,  which  had 


been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment,  on 
page  1.  line  5.  after  the  word  "of"  where 
it  appears  the  second  time,  strike  out 
$2,752.16."  and  insert  "$2,268.48.";  so  as 
to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.  728 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Cap- 
tain Richard  L.  Schumaker,  United  States 
Army,  Is  hereby  relieved  of  all  liability  for 
repayment  to  the  United  States  of  the  sum 
of  92.268.48,  representing  the  amount  of 
overpayments  of  basic  pay  and  allowances 
received  by  the  said  Oaptaln  Richard  L. 
Schumaker  for  the  period  from  May  21,  1966, 
through  July  31,  1967,  as  the  result  of  admin. 
Istrative  error  In  determining  his  years  of  ' 
service  for  pay  ptirpoees.  In  the  audit  and 
settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying 
or  disbursing  officer  of  the  United  States, 
full  credit  shall  be  given  for  the  amount 
for  which  llabUlty  is  relieved  by  thU  Act. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasiiry 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, to  the  said  Captain  Richard  L. 
Schumaker  the  sum  of  any  amounts  re- 
ceived or  withheld  from  him  on  account  of 
the  overpwiyments  referred  to  In  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act. 

(b)  No  part  or  any  sunount  appropriated 
In  this  section  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to 
or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  ac- 
count of  services  rendered  In  connection  with 
this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful, 
any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  fined  any  sum  not  exceeding  91.000. 

The  sunendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  wsis  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSPTELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-215) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PUKPOSX   OF   AMENDMENT 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  con- 
form the  reUef  of  liability  for  repayment  to 
the  United  States  representing  the  amount  of 
overpayments  of  basic  pay  and  allowances 
received  by  Capt.  Richard  L.  Schumaker  to 
the  sum  computed  by  the  Department  of  the 
Army  as  the  total  amotint  overpaid.  The 
Department  of  the  Army  Is  not  opposed  to 
the  bill  If  it  Is  amended  as  suggested. 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation,  aa 
amended,  is  to  relieve  Capt.  Richard  L.  Schu- 
maker. VS.  Army,  from  aU  liability  to  repay 
the  United  States  the  sum  of  92,268.48,  rep- 
resenting the  amount  of  overpayments  of 
basic  pay  »"^  allowances  received  by  Captain 
Schumaker  for  the  period  from  May  21,  1966, 
through  July  31.  1967,  as  the  result  of  admin- 
istrative error  In  determining  his  years  of 
service  for  payment  purposes.  In  the  audit 
and  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any  certi- 
fying or  disbursing  officer  of  the  United 
States,  full  credit  shall  be  given  for  the 
amount  for  which  Uabfcity  is  relieved  by  this 
bill.  The  blU  would  fortJier  authorize  and 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay 
to  Oaptaln  Schumaker  the  sum  of  any 
amounts  received  or  vrithheld  from  him  on 
account  of  the  overpayments  referred  to  In 
the  first  secUoai  of  the  bill. 
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STATEMENT 


The  Department  of  the  Army  haa  no  objec- 
tion to  the  enactment,  as  amended,  of  thla 
le^slatlon.  The  Department  of  the  Army's 
records  disclose  that  Captain  Schumaker  ap- 
plied for  appointment  as  a  Reserve  ofllcer  for 
service  In  the  Army  Reserve  on  December  11. 
1965.  Under  the  applicable  Army  reflations 
(AR  14O-I01)  be  wa«  eligible  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  first  lieutenant  due  to 
his  qualifications.  Including  a  bachelor  of 
science  degree  In  medical  technology  from 
the  University  of  Tennessee  and  over  3  years 
professional  experience  In  his  field.  In  fact,  on 
February  1.  1966.  the  commanding  general, 
3d  0.3.  Army,  recommended  that  he  be  ap- 
pointed a  first  lieutenant.  On  May  11.  1966, 
Captain  Schumaker  was  tendered  an  appoint- 
ment as  a  second  lieutenant  and  assigned  to 
the  Medical  Service  Corps.  He  was  concur- 
rently ordered  to  active  duty.  He  accepted  the 
tendered  appointment  on  May  ai,  1966. 

The  tender  indicated  that  be  waa  credited 
with  no  "years  of  service  in  an  active  status" 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  bis  qualifica- 
tions made  him  eligible  for  such  credit  for 
each  year,  month  and  day  of  professional 
experience  in  his  field.  "Service  in  an  active 
status",  credited  for  education  and  profes- 
sional asfMrlence  under  section  3353  of  title 
10.  UnlUd  States  Code,  and  Army  Regulation 
140-101.  is  constructive  service  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  grade  in  which  the  Indi- 
vidual will  be  appointed.  It  is  not  creditable 
for  the  purposes  of  determining  base  pay  (37 
use  205  and  par.  10103(c).  Department  of 
Defense  Pay  and  Entitlements  Bdanual) . 

On  December  9.  1966.  then  Second  Lieuten- 
ant Schumaker  applied  to  the  Army  Board 
for  the  Correction  of  Military  Records  for  cor- 
rection of  his  military  records  to  show  that  on 
May  21.  1966.  the  date  he  entered  on  active 
duty,  he  was  credited  with  3  years.  8  months 
and  11  days  of  "service  in  an  active  status" 
and  on  that  date  was  appointed  a  Reserve  in 
the  grade  of  first  lieutenant.  On  January  36, 
1967.  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Army 
Board  for  Correction  of  Military  Records,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  directed  that  his 
records  be  corrected  to  show : 

"a.  that  he  waa  tendered  and  accepted 
appointment  in  the  grade  of  first  lieutenant. 
US.  Army  Reserve,  on  May  21,  1966.  and 
entered  on  active  duty  In  such  grade  on  that 
date:  and 

"b.  that  he  was  credited  with  3  years.  7 
months  and  28  days  service  In  an  active 
status  on  that  date." 

On  April  7.  1967.  the  Department  of  the 
Army  Informed  Captain  Schumaker  that,  due 
to  the  correction  of  his  military  records,  he 
was  entitled  to  certain  back  pay  for  the 
period  May  21,  1966,  through  February  13, 
1967.  Included  with  the  correspondence  was 
a  statement  entitled  "Computation  of  Pay- 
ment Due  Under  Provisions  of  10  U.S.C.  Sec- 
tion 1552."  and  a  completed  form  which  he 
need  only  sign  and  submit  to  claim  the 
amotint  due. 

Capteln  Schumaker  signed  and  submitted 
the  prepared  form  for  the  collection  of  the 
net  amount.  $1,433.  the  Department  of  the 
Army  found  to  be  due  him  after  deducting 
•446.53  for  Federal  Insurance  Contributions 
Act  and  Federal  Income  tax.  He  was  paid 
this  amount. 

However,  it  appears  that  the  Department 
of  the  Army  In  computing  the  amount  of 
back  pay  due  Captain  Schumaker  made  an 
error  In  "years  of  service."  The  "years  of  serv- 
ice" as  computed  under  section  205.  title 
37.  United  States  Code,  should  have  been 
"less  than  2  years  of  service"  instead  of  the 
3  and  4  "years  of  service"  used  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  in  figuring  out  his 
back  pay.  The  "years  of  service"  error  was 
carried  forward  In  computing  Captain  Schu- 
maker's  basic  p«y  for  the  period  February 
14.  1967.  through  July  31.  1967.  Captain 
Schumaker  was  promoted  to  the  grade  of 
captain  on  May  21,  1907. 


In  August  of  1967  the  Department  of  the 
Army  discovered  that  Captain  Schumaker 
had  been  overpaid  and  finally  In  August  of 
1968  after  many  reexaminations  of  his  ac- 
count It  was  determined  that,  as  of  June 
20.  1968.  he  owed  the  Government  $2,268.48 
less  $350  paid  by  Schumaker  for  a  net  debt  of 
$1,918.48  computed  as  follows: 

MAT    SI,    l»ee-PKB.    13,    1*67 

Paid  as : 

First    lieutenant     (3)    .at    $489    a 

month.  May  ai-June  30.  1066 $662.  00 

First   lieutenant    (3)    at   $604.60   a 

month.  July  l-8ept.  22;   1966...  1.379.24 

First  lieutenant  (3)  at  $621.40  a 
month.  Sept.  23,  1966-February 
1967 2.450.58 


YVONNE  DAVIS 


Total 4.481.82 

Entitled  to  pay  as: 

First  neu tenant   (0)    at  $342.60   a 

month.  May  31-June  30.  1966 456.80 

First  lieutenant  (0)  at  $353.70  a 
month,  July  1.  1966-Feb.  13, 
1967 2,  629.  17 


ToUl 3.086.97 


Total  paid  for  period 4.481.83 

Total  entitlement  for  period.  3.  086.  97 


Amount    overpaid 1,396. £5 

rEB.  14-jnLT  31.  1967 

Paid  as: 

First  lieutenant    (4)    at  $521.40   a 

month.  Feb.  14-May  20,  1967 1,685.  86 

Captain    (4)    at   $583.20   a   month. 

May  21-July  31.  1967 1.360.80 


Total- 3.046.66 


Entitled  to  pay  as: 

First   lieutenant    (0)    at   $353.70   a 

month,  Feb.  14-May  20,  1967 1,143.63 

Captain    (0)    at  $441.60   a  month. 

May  21-July  31,  1967 1,030.40 

Totol 2.  174.  03 

Total   paid    for   period 3,046.66 

Total  entitlement  for  period.  2.  174.  03 

Amount  overpaid 873.63 

Amount   overpaid.   May   21,    1966- 

Feb.  13,  1967 1.395.86 

Amount  overpaid  Feb.  14-July  31, 

1967 873.  63 


Total  amount  overpaid 3.268.48 

The  numerical  notations  in  parenthesis  In 
the  above  computation  represent  years  of 
service  creditable  for  basic  pay  purposes,  e.g.. 
"first  lieutenant  (3)"  denotes  a  first  lleu- 
aenant  with  more  than  3  but  less  than  4 
years  service  creditable  lor  basic  pay  pur- 
poses. "Captain  (0)"  denotes  a  captain  with 
less  than  2,  and  therefor  no,  years  of  service 
creditable  for  basic  pay  purposes. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  concedes  that 
overpayment  to  Captain  Schumaker  was 
caused  solely  by  its  administrative  error  and 
there  Is  no  indication  of  fraud,  misrepresen- 
tation, fault,  or  lack  of  good  faith  on  the 
part  of  Captain  Schumaker  or  any  other  per- 
son acting  on  his  behalf. 

In  view  of  the  above,  if  the  bill  Is  amended 
to  substitute  the  amount  of  $2,268.48  for  the 
$2,752.16,  the  Department  of  the  Army  is  not 
opposed  to  the  bill. 

The  committee  accordingly  recommends 
that  favorable  consideration  be  given  to  S. 
728,  as  amended. 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  757)  for  the  relief  of  Yvonne 
Davis,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
an  amendment,  on  page  1,  line  6,  after 
the  word  "of"  strike  out  "$581.05"  and  in- 
sert "$536.05";  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer. 
ica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay,  out  of  any  funds  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  to  Yvonne  Davis  of 
Old  Town,  Maine,  the  sum  of  $536.06.  Such 
sum  represents  the  amount  of  hospital  and 
medical  expenses  Incurred  by  the  said 
Yvonne  Davis  in  connection  with  an  ear  op- 
eration performed  on  her  In  a  civilian  hos- 
pital in  Bangor,  Maine,  after  having  been 
erroneously  advised  by  medical  personnel  at 
Dow  Air  Force  Base,  Maine,  that  she  was,  as  a 
dependent  parent  of  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  entitled  to  boepltal  and  medical  care 
In  civilian  facilities  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  States. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-216).  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ptmposE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is  to 
authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  pay  the  sum  of  $536.05  to  Yvonne 
Davis,  of  Old  Town.  Maine,  representing  the 
amount  of  hospital  and  medical  expenses  In- 
curred by  the  claimant  in  connection  with  an 
ear  operation  perfomed  on  her  In  a  civilian 
hospital  In  Bangor,  Maine,  after  having  been 
erroneously  advised  by  medical  personnel  at 
Dow  Air  Force  Base.  Maine,  that  she  was  en- 
titled to  hoepltal  and  medical  care  In  civilian 
facilities  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States. 

STATEMENT 

A  similar  bill  was  reported  favorably  by 
this  committee  in  the  90th  Congress,  tnit  no 
action  was  taken  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. The  facts  are  contained  in  the  report 
of  this  committee  on  S.  2026  of  the  90tb 
Congress  and  are  as  follows : 

Mrs.  Davis  Is  the  dependent  mother  of  a 
member  of  the  Women's  Army  Corps  (WAC). 
Cp4c.  Deborah  F.  Davis,  WA8120775,  Head- 
quarters Company,  WAC.  Port  Myer,  Va.  As 
such  a  dep>endent  parent  ( residing  In  a  dwell- 
ing place  provided  by  the  member ) ,  she  was 
entitled  to  hospitalization  and  medical  care 
In  facilities  of  the  uniformed  services,  sub- 
ject to  the  availability  of  space  and  facili- 
ties and  capabilities  of  the  medical  stafT.  At 
the  time  Involved,  the  Dow  Air  Force  Base 
Hospital  did  not  have  an  otolaryngologist  on 
Its  staff,  and.  therefore,  lacked  the  surgical 
capability  required  to  perform  an  operation 
of  the  tyi>e  needed  by  Mrs.  Davis,  the  opera- 
atlon  being  a  stapedectomy.  As  a  parent, 
she  was  not  entitled  to  any  care  from  civilian 
sources  under  either  the  original  Dependent's 
Medical  Care  Act  or  under  the  1966  amend- 
ments. However.  In  the  outpatient  visit  to 
the  Air  Force  Hospital,  Dow  Air  Force  Base, 
November  28,  1966,  Mrs.  Davis  was  advised  by 
an  Air  Force  medical  officer  that  she  was 
entitled  to  obtain  hospitalization  and  medical 
care  from  civilian  sources  at  U.S.  expense. 
Thereafter,  her  civilian  physician  had  her  ad- 
mitted to  the  Eastern  Maine  Oeneral  Hospital, 
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Bangor,  Maine,  and  she  underwent  a  stape- 
dectomy operation  at  that  hospital  Decem- 
ber 12,  1966. 

Whereas  the  circumstances  releated  would 
justify  a  private  law  to  reimburse  Mrs.  Davis 
Is.  of  course,  a  matter  of  legislative  discretion. 
The  stapedectomy,  while  necessary  to  pre- 
vent a  further  loss  of  hearing,  may  not  have 
been  desired  by  Mrs.  Davis  If  she  had  been 
properly  advised  that  she  was  not  entitled  to 
medical  care  at  the  expense  of  the  Qovern- 
ment.  However,  since  she  had  been  advised  to 
have  the  operation  by  her  civilian  physician 
and  since  it  could  not  be  performed  at  the 
Dow  hospital,  it  can  be  argued  that  there  was 
no  reasonable  alternative  to  obtaining  the 
operation,  if  at  all,  from  civilian  sources.  On 
the  other  hand,  she  might  well  have  decided 
to  make  arrangements  for  the  operation  where 
she  could  have  been  accommodated  on  a 
space-available  basis. 

In  view  of  her  clear  reliance  on  the  er- 
roneous Information  given  to  her  by  an  Air 
Force  medical  officer,  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force  believes  that  the  uncertainty  in 
the  case  should  be  resolved  In  favor  of  Mrs. 
Davis  and  the  Department  would,  therefore, 
have  no  objection  to  an  award  to  her  in  the 
amount  of  $536.05.  This  award  reflects  the 
$561.05  In  medical  and  hospital  costs  In- 
curred by  Mrs.  Davis  reduced  by  $25  repre- 
senting the  contribution  she  would  have 
been  required  to  make  to  such  costs  by  law 
had  she,  in  fact,  been  a  dependent  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  uniformed  services  eligible  for 
medical  and  hospital  care  In  civilian  facili- 
ties at  Oovernment  expense. 

Inasmuch  as  Mrs.  Davis  was  erroneously 
Informed  by  an  Air  Force  medical  officer  as  to 
her  eligibility  for  medical  and  hospital  care 
m  civilian  facilities  at  Oovernment  expense, 
the  committee  Is  of  the  opinion  that  she 
should  be  reimbursed  for  her  expenses  In- 
volved. 

The  committee  is  In  agreement  with  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  that  in  view  of 
Mrs.  Davis*  reliance  on  the  erroneous  Infor- 
mation given  her  by  an  Air  Force  medical 
officer,  the  case  should  be  resolved  in  her 
favor,  and  accordingly,  the  committee  recom- 
mends that  the  bill.  S.  2026,  be  considered 
favorably. 

In  light  of  the  foregoing  the  committee 
.tdheres  to  its  reconmiendatlon  and  recom- 
mends that  the  bill,  S.  757,  as  amended,  be 
considered  favorably. 


as  to  the  desirability  of  making  these 
changes  and  has  approved  the  House  bill 
without  amendment. 

The  specific  changes  made  by  the  bill  are 
fully  explained  in  the  report  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  which  follows: 

REPORT   OF   veterans'    ADMINISTRATION 

Veterans'  Administration, 
Office  of  the  Administrator 

OF  Veterans'  Affairs, 
Washington,  B.C.,  March  3, 1969. 
Hon.  Russell  B.  Long, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  FiTiance, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  will  respond  to 
your  request  for  a  report  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  on  HJl.  684,  91st  Congress, 
an  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code  In  order  to  make  certain  technical  cor- 
rections therein,  and  for  other  purposes,  as 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
February  17,   1969. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  684  is  to  make  certain 
technical  changes  in  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  In  order  to  eliminate  obsolete  provi- 
sions contained  therein,  to  provide  for  tech- 
nical conformance  of  title  38  with  otheTrtaws 
which  have  recently  been  enacted,  to  cor- 
rect minor  errors  which  have  been  discov- 
ered, and  to  repeal  certain  obsolete  savings 
provisions  which  are  no  longer  applicable. 

The  bill,  as  passed  by  the  House,  contained 
several  amendments  reconunended  by  the 
Veterans'   Administration. 

We  are  enclosing,  for  the  Information  of 
the  committee,  a  sectlon-by-sectlon  analysis 
of  the  bill. 

In  light  of  the  above,  we  believe  that  H.R. 
684  furthers  the  desirable  effort  of  keeping 
title  38  current,  and  therefore  recommend 
favorable  consideration  by  your  committee. 

We  were  advised  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  In  regard  to  our  report  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  on  H.R.  684 
as  Introduced,  that  there  was  no  objection 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  administration's 
program  to  the  presentation  of  that  report 
to  that  committee. 
Sincerely, 

W.  J.  Driver,  Administrator. 


TECHNICAL  CORRECTIONS  IN  TITLE 
38.  UNITED  STATES  CODE 

The  bill  <H.R.  684)  to  amend  title  38 
of  the  United  Staties  Code  in  order  to 
make  certain  technical  corrections 
therein,  and  for  other  purposes,  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record,  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No,  91-217).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  | 

explanation  of  the  bill 

The  committee  bill  amends  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  (veterans'  benefits)  to 
make  certain  technical  corrections,  eliminate 
obsolete  terms  and  references,  and  to  cor- 
rect misspelled  words  and  typ>ographlcal  er- 
rors which  have  occurred  in  the  various 
amendments  to  title  38  since  the  veterans' 
laws  were  codified  in  1958.  The  bill  makes 
no  substantive  changes  In  present  law;  it 
merely  makes  technical  corrections.  The 
Committee  on  Finance  agrees  with  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Veterans'    Affairs   of    the   Hotv^e 


EXTENSION  OF  TEMPORARY  DUTY 
SUSPENSION  ON  CERTAIN  CLASSI- 
FICATIONS OF  YARN  OF  SILK 

The  bill  (H.R.  2718)  to  extend  for  an 
additional  temporary  period  the  existing 
suspension  of  duties  on  certain  classifi- 
cations of  yarn  and  silk  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-218),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  biU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

ptmposE 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  2718  is  to  continue  for 
3  years,  until  the  close  of  November  7.  1971, 
the  suspension  of  duties  on  certain  classifica- 
tions of  spun  silk  yarn  which  expired  on 
November  7,  1968. 

GENERAL    STATEMENT 

Public  Law  86-235,  approved  September  8, 
1969,  suspended  for  3  years  (until  the  close 
of  November  7.  1962)  the  Import  duties  Im- 
posed under  paragraph  1202  of  the  old  tariff 
schedules  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  on  spun 
silk  or  schappe  silk  yarn  (not  dyed  or  col- 
ored, singles  of  more  than  58,800  yards  per 
pound,  or  plied  of  more  than  29.400  yards  per 
pound ) .  The  period  of  suspension  was  con- 
tinued for  an  additional  3  years  by  Public 


Law  87-602,  approved  August  24,  1962,  and 
by  Public  Law  89-229,  approved  October  1, 
1965. 

H.R.  15798  of  the  90th  Congress,  a  similar 
bill  to  H.R.  2718,  was  unanimously  approved 
by  the  House  on  June  4,  1968.  The  substance 
of  H.R.  15798  was  also  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate. However,  due  to  a  failure  of  the  twg 
Houses  to  agree  on  an  unrelated  Senate 
amendment  to  H.R.  15798,  the  bill  was  not 
enacted. 

Spun  silk  yarns  are  of  two  principal  tjrpes: 
standard  spun-silk  schappe)  yarn  and  silk- 
noil  (bourrette)  yam.  Standard  or  schappe 
spun-silk  yarns  for  general  textile  use  are 
manufactured  from  long  parallelized  silk 
fiber  stock  recovered  from  waste  cocoons  and 
silk  filature  waste  and  are  used  for  making 
sewing  thread,  decorative  strlplngs  for  fine 
worsteds,  lacing  cord  for  cartridge  bags,  and, 
in  combination  with  other  fibers,  certain 
types  of  necktie  fabrics,  shirtings,  dress,  and 
suiting  fabrics,  upholstery,  and  drapery 
materials. 

The  sllk-noll  type  of  yarn  is  made  from 
shorter  length,  and  hence  cheaper,  silk  fiber 
stock  than  schappe  and  must  be  spun  on 
wool-spinning  machinery.  The  material  used 
consists  of  silk  noils  discarded  as  byproducts 
m  preparing  silk  waste  for  spinning  In  stand- 
ard spun  silk  yarns.  Such  yarns  have  few 
civilian  uses  except  In  mixture  fabrics  con- 
taining other  fibers.  Their  chief  use  Is  in  the 
weaving  of  silk  cartridge  cloth  for  powder 
bags  for  large-caliber  ordnance. 

The  suspension  of  the  duty  wtis  made  in 
order  to  enable  domestic  producers  of  fine- 
yarn,  fabrics  to  Import  fine  silk  yams  free  of 
duty,  thereby  making  it  more  economical  to 
produce  fine-yarn  fabrics  In  competition 
with  imported  similar  fabrics.  The  committee 
is  advised  that  the  same  reasons  which  jus- 
tified the  original  suspension  of  the  duty 
justify  the  continuation  of  the  suspension. 

The  bin  provides  that  the  entry  or  with- 
drawal of  any  article  which  was  made  after 
November  7,  1968  (the  termination  date  of 
the  last  suspension  of  duty),  and  on  or 
before  the  date  of  enactment,  may  be  liqui- 
dated or  reliquidated  as  though  such  entry 
or  withdrawal  had  been  made  after  the  date 
of  enactment.  Such  liquidation  or  reliqul- 
datlon  of  an  entry  or  withdrawal  is  subject 
to  a  request  being  filed  therefor  with  the 
customs  officer  concerned  on  or  before  the 
120th  day  after  the  date  of  enactment. 

No  objection  to  the  continuation  of  the 
suspension  of  duty  has  been  brought  to  the 
imlttee's  attention. 


cd^r 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 


The  bill  (H.R.  4622)  to  amend  sec. 
110  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
insure  preservation  of  all  disability  com- 
pensation evaluation  in  efifect  for  20  or 
more  years  was  announced  as  next  in 
order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over,  Mr.  President. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  passed  over. 


EXTENSION  OF  TEMPORARY  DUTY 
SUSPENSION  ON  ELECTRODES  FOR 
USE  IN  PRODUCING  ALUMINUM 

The  bill  (H.R.  10015)  to  extend 
through  December  31,  1970.  the  suspen- 
sion of  duty  on  electrodes  for  use  in  pro- 
ducing aluminum  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-220),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  blU. 
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There  beinc  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
wu  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoko, 
as  follows: 


Tba  porpoM  of  H3.  lOOlS,  ■•  amended,  la 
to  continue  until  tlie  cloee  of  December  31, 
1070,  the  auapenalon  of  dutlee  on  electrodes 
Imported  for  use  In  producing  aluminum. 

osmsAi.  ffTATncxMr 

Under  the  permanent  provlalona  of  the  Tar- 
iff Schedules  of  the  United  Statea,  electrodes 
of  the  kind  covered  by  the  bill  are  currently 
dutiable  under  Item  517.81  at  10  percent  ad 
valorem,  the  seoond  stage  of  a  five-stage  re- 
duction from  13.6  to  6  percent  ad  valorem 
agreed  to  In  the  Kennedy  round.  However, 
the  duty  on  electrodes  imported  for  use  In 
producing  alimUnum  was  suspended  from 
October  7.  i960,  under  Public  Law  89-341, 
until  July  IS,  1966,  was  further  suspended  by 
PubUo  Law  89-434  until  July  16,  1968.  and  to 
July  16,  1969,  by  Public  Law  90-671. 

Electrodes  of  the  type  covered  by  the  bill 
are  used  Ln  the  electrolysis  of  alumina  Into 
aluminum.  These  electrodes.  Including  both 
anodea  and  cathodes,  are  consximed  In  great 
quantities  Ln  the  electrolysis  process. 

Tour  committee  Is  Informed  that  there  la 
praaentljt.  InaulBclent  production  of  elec- 
troflea  t^^tlafy  domestic  requirements.  How- 
ever, the  committee  is  also  Informed  that 
new  plant  capacity  Is  being  developed  to  pro- 
duce electrodes  for  future  domestic  con- 
sumption. Por  this  reaaon.  the  committee 
agreed  to  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  Lim- 
iting the  suspension  of  duty  for  a  period  of 
18  months,  until  December  31,  1970. 


TEMPORARY   SUSPENSION    OP   DU- 
TIES ON  METAL  SCRAP 

The  bill  (H.R.  10016)  to  continue  until 
the  close  of  June  30,  1971,  the  existing 
suspension  of  duties  for  metal  scrap  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
RccosD  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-221),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

rutros* 

The  ptupose  of  H.R.  10016,  as  passed  by 
the  House  and  approved  by  the  committee, 
Is  to  continue  to  the  close  of  June  30,  1971, 
the  existing  suspension  of  duties  on  metal 
waste  scrap,  etc.,  provided  by  Item  911.12 
of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States. 

CXNZXAI.    STATKMXI4T 

Legislation  for  the  temporary  suspension 
of  the  duties  on  various  metal  scrap  was  first 
enacted  In  1943  (Public  Law  497,  77th  Cong., 
act  of  March  13.  1943,  56  Stat.  171).  With 
various  changes  the  suspension  was  con- 
tinued from  time  to  time  depending  upon 
the  scarcity  of  the  particular  metals  at  the 
time. 

This  bill  would  continue  for  3  years  (until 
July  1, 1971)  the  temporary  suspension  of  the 
duties  on  certain  metal  waste  and  scrap,  etc., 
provided  by  Iteta  911  13  of  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States:  principally  such 
metal  scrap  as  Iron  and  steel,  aluminum, 
magnesium,  nickel  and  nickel  alloys.  As  be- 
fore, the  bill  would  not  suspend  the  duties 
applicable  to  waste  and  scrap  of  lead,  lead 
alloy,  zinc,  zinc  alloy,  tungsten,  or  tungsten 
alloy,  nor  would  it  suspend  the  duties  appli- 
cable to  articles  of  lead,  lead  alloy,  zinc,  zinc 
alloy,  tungsten,  or  tungsten  alloy. 

UmCLMa  TO  WHICH   BILL   APPLIX8 

Item  911.13  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  appUe 


(1)  lietal  waste  and  scrap  (provldsd  for  In 
pt  3  of  sohedole  6  of  the  schedules) ,  except 
ooppar,  laad,  itiic.  and  tungsten  waat*  and 
acrap; 

(3)  UnwTOUght  metal  (except  copper,  lead, 
alne,  and  tungaten)  In  the  form  of  plga,  In- 
gota,  or  bUleta  (a)  which  are  defective  or 
damaged,  or  have  been  produced  from  melted 
down  metal  waate  and  aorap  for  convenience 
In  handling  and  tranaportatlon  without 
awMtamlng,  alloying,  fiuxlng,  or  deliberate 
purifying;  and  (I>)  which  cannot  be  com- 
mercially uaed  without'  reman ufaoture; 

(8)   Relaying  or  rerolllng  rails:  and 

(4)  Articles  of  metal  to  be  used  In  reman- 
ufaeture  by  melting  (except  articles  of  lead, 
stno,  or  tungsten,  and  not  including  metal- 
bearing  materlala  provided  for  In  schedule  4 
or  In  pt.  1  of  schedule  6  of  the  schedules,  and 
not  Including  unwrought  metal  provided  for 
In  pt.  3  of  schedule  6  of  the  schedules) . 

BAOKOBOUMS   tHVOaiCATlON 

Scrap  of  various  nonferroua  "»*♦*'■. 
whether  imported  or  of  domeatlo  origin,  may 
be  considered  for  most  purposes  simply  aa 


relatively  small  componenta  In  the  total  U.S. 
aupplles  of  the  respective  metals,  although 
some  manufacturers  depend  wholly  on  metal 
acrap  as  a  sotirce  of  raw  material.  The  rela- 
tion of  Iron  and  steel  scrap  to  the  total  sup- 
plies of  Iron  and  steel  is  somewhat  different 
from  that  existing  with  respect  to  nonferrous 
metala.  This  Is  because  the  economical  pro- 
duction of  steel  by  the  open-hearth  process 
requires  that  part  of  the  Iron-bearing  ma- 
terials uaed  consist  of  heavy  melting  scrap. 
Thus,  much  Iron  and  steel  scrap  constitutes 
a  material  Important  to  the  domestic  produc- 
tion of  steel.  Despite  the  fact  that  Imports  of 
aorap  metala  have  not  In  the  past  few  years 
oonatttuted  Important  componenta  of  the 
total  aupplles  of  the  various  metals,  the 
Importa  In  some  caaea  have  represented  im- 
portant sources  of  the  metals  for  limited 
numbers  of  consumers  of  such  metals  In 
some  sections  of  the  country. 

The  rates  of  duty  on  the  principal  types  of 
ferrous  and  nonferrous  metal  scrap,  the 
suspension  of  which  would  be  continued  by 
the  bill,  are  shown  In  the  following  table: 


Typsof  Krap 


I  No. 


Rats  o(  duly 


Ironasdsisil 

Alunttnum 

NIckii  and  nichal  altey. 

Tin  and  tinplata 

Magnasiuis 


607.11  or  607.12. 22  or  30  cwib  per  long  ton 

plus  additional  duties  on 
alloy  content. 

611.10 1.2  cants  par  pound. 

620.02 Frao. 

607.10  or  622.10 Do. 

t3LiS 23  percent  ad  valorem. 


Relaying  and  rerolllng  the  rails  would.  In 
the  absence  of  this  legislation,  be  dutiable 
at  the  rate  of  one-twentieth  of  1  cent  per 
pound  plus  additional  duties  on  alloy  content 
under  Items  610.30  to  610.31  of  the  Tkrlff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States.  Other  metal 
articles  not  considered  scrap  wltliln  the 
meaning  of  the  tralff  classifications  but  Im- 
ported to  be  used  In  remanufactture  by  malt- 
ing are  also  exempt  from  duty  under  Items 
911.10  to  911.13  of  these  schedules.  Such  ar- 
ticle would  be  dutiable.  In  the  abaence  ot 
special  legislation,  at  various  rates  too  nu- 
merous to  mention  In  this  report. 

CONCLUSION 

The  Committee  on  Plnance  has  received  no 
information  which  would  Indicate  any  op- 
position to  the  legislation.  Interested  depart- 
menta  and  agencies  have  Indicated  that  they 
have  no  objection  to  the  legislation.  The  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission  has  Indicated  that  the 
conditions  which  prompted  the  Initial  sus- 
pension of  duty  on  metal  scrap  and  the  con- 
tinuations thereof  to  the  present  time  have 
not  materially  changed. 


BILLS  PASSED  OVER  — 

The  bills  (H.R.  5833)  to  continue  imtil 
the  close  of  Jime  30,  1972.  the  existing 
suspension  of  duty  on  certain  copying 
shoe  lathes,  and  (HJt.  8644)  to  make  per- 
manent the  existing  temporary  suspen- 
sion of  duty  on  crude  chicory  roots  were 
announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  these  two  bills  go  over. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bUls  will 
be  passed  over. 


LUDGER  J.  COSETTE 

The  bill  (S.  499)  for  the  relief  of 
Ludger  J.  Cossette  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

S.  499 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue 
of  Bepreaentatives  of  the  United  Statet  of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Ludger  J.  Cossette,  of  Oonlc,  New  Hampehlre, 
a  retired  employee  of  the  Poet  Office  Depart- 
ment, the  sum  of  084.96,  In  full  satisfaction 
of  all  claims  of  the  said  Ludger  J.  Cossette  for 
additional  compensation  for  emergency  serv- 
ices performed  by  him  for  such  Departments 
at  Ita  request,  payment  heretofore  received 
by  him  for  such  services  having  been  limited 
by  reason  of  his  retired  status,  to  the  differ- 
ence between  the  amount  earned  and  the 
amount  payable  to  him  for  the  same  period 
as  retirement  annuity:  Provided,  That  no 
part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this  Act 
In  excess  of  10  per  centiun  thereof  shall  be 
paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  accotint  of  services  rendered 
In  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shaU  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  t>e  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceed- 
ing Ol.CXK). 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-224),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PUBPOSK 

The  pxirpoee  of  the  blU  Is  to  pay  to  Ludger 
J.  Cossette  of  Oonlc.  NJI.,  a  retired  employee 
of  the  Poet  Office  Department,  the  sum  of 
$84.96  for  additional  compensation  for  emer- 
gency services. 

STATKMKNT 

A  similar  bill  for  this  claimant.  S.  2684  of 
the  90 th  Congress,  was  approved  by  this  com- 
mittee and  was  passed  by  the  Senate  but  no 
action  was  taken  on  it  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives In  the  90th  Congress. 

The  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission  advised 
the  committee  that  it  would  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  enactment  of  the  bill. 
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In  Ita  favorable  report  to  the  committee 
on  the  bin  In  the  90th  Congress  the  ClvU 
Service  Commission  said: 

"Mr.  Cossette,  a  retired  employee  of  the 
Post  Office  Department,  was  reemployed  for 
a  total  of  36  hours  during  the  pay  period 
beginning  February  26.  1966.  His  net  earnings 
for  the  service  were  $7.66.  These  earnings 
were  limited  by  reason  of  his  retired  status, 
to  the  difference  between  his  annuity  and  the 
amount  that  he  would  otherwise  have  earned 
If  he  had  not  been  a  retired  employee.  The 
clvU  service  retirement  law  requires  that  the 
salary  of  a  reemployed  retired  employee, 
such  as  Mr.  Cossette.  be  reduced  by  an  an- 
nuity allocable  to  the  period  of  employment. 
The  piirpose  of  this  provision  is  to  prevent 
a  reemployed  retired  employee  from  receiv- 
ing a  windfall  of  both  salary  and  annuity 
covering  the  same  period  of  time. 

"S.  2684  would  authorize  payment  of  $84.96 
to  Mr.  Cossette.  This  Is  the  amount  by  which 
his  earnings  were  reduced  because  of  his 
retired  status.  The  Commission  has  consist- 
ently viewed  as  undesirable  any  private  bill 
which  would  single  out  one  person  for  bene- 
fits not  available  to  others  similarly  situ- 
ated. In  this  case,  however,  we  believe  such 
legislation  may  be  Justified.  Mr.  Cossette  did 
not  seek  this  employment  but  perfcvmed  the 
service  on  an  emergency  basis  as  a  favor  to 
the  postmaster.  It  also  does  not  appear  that 
be  was  ever  Informed  that  Ills  pay  would 
be  limited  to  the  difference  between  his  gross 
earnings  and  annuity  for  the  period  of  em- 
ployment. We  therefore  consider  It  patently 
imfalr  that  Mr.  Cossette,  an  experienced 
postal  employee,  worked  almost  a  full  week 
for  $7.66. 

"In  view  of  these  exceptional  circum- 
stances, the  Oommlaslon  would  have  no  ob- 
jection If  Congress  acted  favcvably  on 
S.  3584." 

The  committee  believes  that  the  bill  la 
meritorious  and  recommends  It  favorably. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Murray  L.  Weldenbaum,  of  Missouri,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  considered  and 
confirmed.     

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
concludes  the  call  of  the  Executive 
Calendar.    

LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
beginning  with  No.  385. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  nomina- 
tions on  the  Executive  Calendar  will  be 
stated,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
John  Conrad  Clark,  of  North  Carolina, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  considered  and 
confirmed. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  10 
minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  Senator  from  Illinois  is 
recognised  for  10  minutes. 


SENATOR  KEJINEDY  AND  VIETNAM 
STRATEGY 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  fed 
impelled  to  make  some  observations  with 
respect  to  the  statements  made  by  the 
distinguished  majority  whip  of  this  body, 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy)  .  He  and  I  have  much  in  com- 
mon. Not  only  do  we  share  membership 
in  this  great  body,  but  also  we  entered 
Army  service  as  privates — I  in  World 
War  I  and  he  with  troops  abroad  in  1951. 
Nothing  so  enriches  the  kinship  of  the 
imiform  as  experience  which  comes  from 
having  been  a  private. 

Often  do  I  think  back  to  those  days 
when  one  stood  reveille,  did  KP — ^kitchen 
police — duty,  mended  one's  own  clothes, 
washed  his  own  mess  kit,  learned  squads 
right  and  squads  left,  and  performed  a 
score  of  other  duties  to  sharpen  one's 
strategic  and  tactical  expertise. 

But  one  learns  in  due  course  that  war 
is  a  tactical  and  strategic  art.  Objectives 
are  to  be  assessed.  Targets  and  positions 
must  be  evaluated.  High  ground  and  its 
importance  in  stopping  infiltration  must 
be  equated  with  the  cost  in  lives.  The 
value  of  high  ground  was  not  lost  on  the 
Germans  25  years  ago  this  week  when 
they  occupied  the  high  promontory  over- 
looking both  Omaha  and  Utah  Beaches 
and  held  it  against  every  assault  for  more 
than  30  hours.  To  conclude  that  our  mili- 
tary leaders  in  Vietnam  were  "senseless 
and  irresponsible,"  as  my  distinguished 
colleague  and  private-at-arms  put  it,  in 
taking  Hamburger  Hill,  came  as  some- 
thing of  a  shock.  It  did  not  dislocate  my 
affection  for  him,  but  it  did  jolt  my  es- 
timate of  his  wisdom  and  judgment. 


Since  that  first  statement  on  the  Sen- 
ate fioor  2  weeks  ago,  he  has  spoken  to 
a  college  graduation  group  in  the  course 
of  which  he  was  quoted  as  saying  that 
senseless  military  actions  in  the  hills  and 
valleys  of  Vietnam  "have  delayed  success- 
ful negotiation  at  the  Paris  peace  talks." 

All  this  has  a  slightly  familiar  ring.  It 
sounds  a  bit  like  another  Senator  from 
Ohio  who  graced  this  body  in  1861 — more 
thsci  a  hundred  years  ago.  His  name  was 
Benjamin  Franklin  Wade.  He  was  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Conduct  of  the 
War.  When  General  McClellan  remained 
rather  deliberate,  with  President  Lin- 
coln's approval,  Senator  Wade  went  to 
the  White  House  and  demanded  that 
Lincoln  throw  McClellan  overboard. 
"Who  do  I  put  in  his  place?"  sisked  Lin- 
coln. "Anybody,"  snorted  Wade.  Very 
cool^  Lincoln  said,  'Wade,  anybody  will 
do  for  you  but  I  must  have  somebody." 
All  this  because  of  the  military  conduct 
of  General  McClellan. 

If  what  is  being  done  in  Vietnam  is 
senseless  and  irrespjonsible,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  should  contact  the 
Commander  in  Chief  and  suggest  that  he 
riismiwi  our  military  commanders  and 
find  others. 

But  I  have  an  idea  that  the  President, 
the  people  of  this  country,  and  our 
knowledgeable  letulers  are  not  about  to 
do  anything  of  the  kind.  They  are  more 
likely  to  recall  what  the  historian  Titus 
Livius,  better  known  as  Livy  wrote  2,100 
years  ago  when  General  Paulus  was  se- 
lected to  conduct  the  war  with  Mace- 
donia in  168  B.C.  Here  is  what  Livy 
wrote: 

Lucius  Acmlluls  Paulus,  a  Roman  Constd 
who  bad  been  selected  to  conduct  the  war 
with  the  Macedonians,  B.C.  168  went  out  from 
the  Senate  Into  the  assembly  of  the  people 
and  addressed  them  as  follows,  according  to 
the  historian,  Titus  Llvlus    (Llvy) : 

"In  every  circle,  and,  truly,  at  every  table, 
there  are  people  who  lead  armies  Into  Mace- 
donia; who  know  where  the  camp  ought  to 
be  placed;  what  posta  ought  to  be  occupied 
by  troops;  when  and  through  what  pass  that 
territory  should  be  entered;  where  magazines 
should  be  formed;  how  provisions  should  be 
conveyed  by  land  and  sea;  and  when  It  Is 
proper  to  engage  the  enemy,  when  to  He 
quiet. 

"And  they  not  only  demonstrate  what  Is 
best  to  be  done,  but  If  anything  Is  done  In 
any  other  manner  that  what  they  have 
pointed  out,  they  arraign  the  coimsul,  as  If 
he  were  on  trial  before  them. 

"These  are  great  Impediments  to  those 
who  have  the  management  of  affairs;  for 
everyone  cannot  encounter  Injurious  reporte 
with  the  same  constancy  and  firmness  of 
mind  as  Fablus  did,  who  chose  to  let  his  own 
ability  be  questioned  through  the  folly  of 
the  people,  rather  than  to  dlsmanage  the 
public  business  with  a  high  reputation." 

I  might  say,  parenthetically,  that  they 
attached  to  Fablus  the  term  "delayer," 
and  yet  that  was  the  tactic  he  should 
have  used.  Paulus  continued : 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  think  that 
commanders  ought  at  no  time  to  receive 
advice;  on  the  contrary,  I  would  deem  that 
man  more  proud  than  wise,  who  regulated 
every  proceeding  by  the  standard  of  his 
own  single  Judgment. 

What  then  Is  my  opinion 
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That  commanden  should  b«  counseled, 
chiefly,  by  persona  of  known  talent:  by 
those  who  have  made  the  art  of  war  their 
pcurUcular  study,  and  whoee  knowledge  Is 
derived  from  experience:  from  those  who 
are  present  at  the  scene  of  action,  who  see 
the  country,  who  see  the  enemy;  who  see 
the  advantages  that  occasions  offer,  and  who, 
like  people  embarked  in  the  same  ship,  are 
sharers  of  the  danger. 

If,  therefore,  anyone  thinks  himself  quaU. 
fled  to  give  advice  respecting  the  war  which 
I  am  to  conduct,  which  may  prove  advan- 
tageous to  the  public,  let  him  not  refuse 
his  assistance  to  the  state,  but  let  him  come 
with  me  Into  Macedonia. 

He  shall  be  furnished  with  a  ship,  a  horse, 
a  tent:  even  hU  traveling  charges  shall  be 
defrayed. 

But  If  he  thinks  this  too  much  trouble, 
and  prefers  the  reptose  of  a  city  life  to  the 
tolls  of  war,  let  him  not,  on  land,  assume 
the  office  of  a  pilot. 

The  city.  In  ItaeU,  furnishes  abundance 
of  topics  for  conversation:  let  it  confine  its 
passion  for  talking  within  its  own  pre- 
cincts, and  rest  assured  that  we  shall  pay  not 
attention  to  any  councils  but  such  as  shall 
be  framed  with  our  camp. 

-  Thatis  what  Livy  wrote  In  "History  of 
Rome"  Titus  Llvlus,  volume  13,  book 
XLTV.  chapter  22. 

That  could  have  been  written  yester- 
day. It  could  have  been  gleaned  from  the 
pages  of  the  Congressional  Record.  It  is 
as  fresh  as  new-mown  hay.  It  is  as  true 
as  the  stars  in  their  courses. 

But  all  this  has  a  very  serious  aspect. 
Hanoi  quickly  picked  up  this  criticism.  It 
was  broadcast.  Even  the  word  "senseless" 
was  used. 

And  what  could  be  the  Impact  on  troop 
morale  and  discipline?  When  Senators, 
12,000  miles  removed  from  Hamburger 
Hill,  call  the  10-day  action  "senseless  and 
irresponsible,"  can  it  be  interpreted  in 
any  other  way  than  a  direct  reflection  on 
the  judgment  and  competence  of  our 
field  commanders  in  Vietnam.  If  this  is 
to  be  taken  as  the  home- guard  appraisal 
of  the  skill,  judgment,  and  capability  of 
our  commanders,  what  does  it  do  to 
troop  confidence? 

General  Paulus  said  it  all  2,100  years 
ago  when  he  observed: 

If,  therefore,  anyone  thinks  himself  quali- 
fied to  give  advice  respecting  the  war  which 
I  am  about  to  conduct,  which  may  prove 
advantageous  to  the  public,  let  him  not  re- 
fuse bis  assistance  to  the  state  but  let  htm 
come  with  me  into  Macedonia. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  lis- 
tened with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  the 
measured  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  and  I  noted  with  interest 
his  reference  to  something  which  hap- 
pened before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and 
which  has  become  part  of  Roman 
history. 

I  also  noted  that  he  started  his  re- 
marks by  saying  that  both  he  and  the 
distinguished  assistant  majority  leader 
had  much  in  common,  not  only  because 
they  share  membership  in  this  particular 
body,  but  also  because  in  their  military 
service  they  both  started  out  as  privates. 
I  think  I  could  join  with  my  two  col- 
leagues in  that  respect,  having  been  a 
seaman  second  class  in  the  Navy,  a  pri- 
vate first  class  in  the  Marine  Corps. 

It  is  my  recollection  and  understand- 
ing that  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from    Massachusetts    likewise   achieved 


the  high  rank  of  private  first  class,  and 
he  was  disappointed  that  he  was  unable 
to  make  corporal. 

But  I  think  that  what  he  had  to  say  he 
had  a  right  to  say;  just  as  what  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  has  said  he 
had  a  right  to  say.  Members  of  this  body 
are  supposedly  mature  in  judgment; 
Members  of  this  body  are  responsible  for 
every  word  they  say;  and  Members  of 
this  body  have  to  account  to  the  people 
of  the  States  from  which  they  come  for 
their  actions  as  well  as  their  words. 

In  my  opinion,  Vietnam  is  a  barbaric, 
tragic,  and  senseless  war.  It  is  a  war  in 
which  we  never  should  have  become  en- 
gaged because,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  not 
vitel  to  the  security  of  the  United  SUtes. 
This  statement  is  nothing  new  with  me. 
I  have  made  this  statement  time  and 
time  again  on  the  floor  of  this  Chamber, 
and  I  have  made  it  to  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Montana,  whom  I  have  the 
honor  and  privilege  to  represent. 

I  think,  as  far  as  Vietnam,  is  con- 
cerned, it  strikes  into  the  heart  and  mind 
of  every  one  of  us,  regardless  of  our  per- 
sonal feelings  on  the  war. 

I  picked  up  the  Great  Falls.  Mont., 
Tribune  this  morning  and  noted  that  up 
to  Memorial  Day  179  citizens  of  my  State 
had  made  the  ultimate  sacrifice,  and 
that  in  1  year  to  the  day— from  Memorial 
Day  1968  to  Memorial  Day  1969— nine 
citizens  of  the  city  of  Great  Falls  had 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice.  The  totals 
were  for  a  small  city  and  a  small  State 
of  less  than  700,000  in  population — the 
price  which  Montana  has  paid  in  this 
war — and  for  what?  For  what? 

Just  ask  yourselves  that  question. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader 
refers  to  the  importance  of  a  particular 
hill.  It  is  my  understanding  that  after 
that  hill  was  taken — and  it  took  12  as- 
saults to  achieve  the  objective — it  was 
abandoned.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
there  were  other  hill;  in  the  same  vicinity 
just  as  important,  I  would  assume,  as 
was  the  particular  hill  in  question.  It  is 
my  further  understanding  that  the  gen- 
eral who  was  responsible  for  this  under- 
taking, said  in  effect — and  I  think  I  quote 
him  almost  exactly — that  "The  hill  had 
no  strategic  value." 

Well,  as  I  tried  to  say  last  Thursday, 
hills  can  be  taken  and  lost,  hills  can  be 
held  for  a  long  time  ur  held  temporarily, 
but  lives  once  taken  are  gone  forever.  The 
taking  of  a  life  is  permanent. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader 
mentioned  Fabius.  referring  to  him  as 
"Fabius  the  Delayer. '  Fabius  fought  for 
years  and  years  and  finally  he  won.  but 
he  won  at  a  terrific  cost  in  lives.  Never- 
theless, Rome  survived. 

We  will  survive,  in  spite  of  the  tre- 
mendous cost  now  approaching  40,000 
dead  In  Vietnam,  well  over  200,000  in 
casualties,  and  almost  $100  billion  in 
cost.  We  will  have  to  live  with  this  mis- 
take which  we  have  made  and  do  the 
best  we  can  to  find  a  way  out  of  it. 

So  far  as  Hanoi's  picking  up  the  words 
of  a  Senator  in  this  body  is  concerned, 
they  have  been  doing  that  for  3  or  4 
years,  ever  since  the  war  started.  And, 
may  I  say,  in  reverse,  that  we  in  this 
country  have  picked  up  the  words  of 
prominent   ofQcials   in   Hanoi,   when  it 


suited  our  convenience,  and  we  have  also 
released  secret  documents,  when  it  suited 
our  convenience — documents  which  in- 
dicated that  the  enemy  was  losing  the 
war  and  that  we  were  winning  it,  and 
that  victory  was  just  around  the  corner. 
Well,  gentlemen,  we  know  where  we 
stand  in  that  respect  at  the  present  time. 

I  would  say  that  on  the  eve  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  meeting  with  President 
Thieu  at  Midway  on  Sunday  next,  it 
would  be  well  for  us  to  try  to  show  a  de- 
gree of  coordination  and  unity  behind 
Mr.  Nixon.  On  the  basis  of  what  he  has 
done  to  date  and  what  he  said  in  his 
speech — I  think  it  was  the  14th  of  May. 
wherein  he  laid  out  the  points  which  al- 
low him  great  maneuverability  and  flex- 
ibility— I  believe  he  wiU  uphold  what 
the  aims  of  America  are  in  this  war  and 
not  what  may  be  someone  else's. 

We  have  borne  a  great  burden  in  man- 
power, in  treasure,  and  in  tragedy  and 
I  have  every  confidence  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  meant  what 
he  said  in  his  speech  to  the  Nation  on 
Vietnam,  and  I  have  every  confidence 
that  he  will  uphold  his  position  when  this 
meeting  occurs  on  Sunday  next. 

Mr.  President,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned— and  this  is  nothing  new  with 
me — every  Senator,  whether  he  be  Re- 
publican or  Democrat,  whether  he  be 
hawk  or  dove,  will  have  the  right  and 
should  have  the  right  to  speak  as  he  sees 
fit,  because  he  does  have  to  answer  to 
his  colleagues,  to  his  people,  and  to  the 
Nation  for  what  he  says.  Of  all  the  peo- 
ple in  all  branches  of  Government  out- 
side of  the  President  and  Vice  President. 
we  are  subjected  to  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple who  sent  us  here.  We  are  answerable 
to  them  and  we  are  answerable  for  every 
act  we  take  and  every  word  we  utter. 

I  think  it  is  one  of  the  great  privileges 
of  this  body  that  we  have  the  right  to 
speak  from  our  hearts  and  from  our 
minds,  and  to  state  honestly  what  we 
think  about  this  or  any  other  subject 
which  is  of  vital  interest  and  import  to 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  make 
two  observations.  The  question  of 
whether  we  should  or  should  not  be  in 
Vietnam  is  not  before  us.  We  are  con- 
fronted with  the  stark  fact  that  we  are 
there  and  that  we  have  one -half  million 
Americans  in  Vietnam   today. 

They  are  under  very  able  leadership. 
The  question  is  whether  that  leadership 
now  shall  be  undercut  and  whether  re- 
marks shall  be  made  that  reflect  upon 
that  leadership  and  have  a  chance  to 
Impair  the  confidence  of  the  troops  who 
have  to  do  the  fighting. 

That  is  the  point  I  make. 

I  would  have  been  shocked.  I  think,  if. 
as  a  soldier  on  the  Western  Front  over 
51  years  ago,  similar  remarks  had  been 
made  on  this  floor  about  those  who  were 
our  commanders,  indicating  what  the 
strategy  in  World  War  I  should  have 
been. 

Thus,  it  is  always  a  question  of  making 
certain  that  discipline  is  not  impaired 
and  morale  is  not  impaired. 

That  is  the  point  I  make.  And  that  is 
the  point  that  must  necessarily  be  criti- 
cized, and,  whenever  it  occurs,  I  shall 
certainly  speak  my  piece  at  any  time  and 
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at  smy  place,  and  take  issue  with  those 
who  do  it. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  contest  their 
right  to  say  it.  They  can  say  what  they 
like,  and  it  can  be  as  frivolous  or  as 
meaningless  as  they  have  capacity  to 
make  it;  but  I  am  not  going  to  let  it  go 
by  unchallenged  in  the  interest  of  those 
who  are  doing  the  hard  fighting  in  Viet- 
nam 12,000  miles  from  this  Chamber. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  so  far 
as  leadership  is  concerned,  I  think  we 
should  place  that  particular  matter  in 
its  proper  context. 

A  soldier  carries  out  his  duties  and 
his  obligations.  He  is  directed  by  the  au- 
thorities here  in  Washington  as  to  the 
sort  of  procedure  under  which  he  must 
operate.  It  is  my  understanding — and  I 
think  it  is  the  correct  one — that  when 
the  bombing  of  the  north  stopped,  around 
the  first  of  November  last  year,  orders 
were  issued  under  the  previous  adminis- 
tration to  "keep  the  pressure  on." 

If  that  policy  is  still  the  pohcy  of  this 
Nation  in  Vietnam,  then  I  think  the  fault 
lies  not  with  the  military  leaders  in  the 
field  but  with  the  high  military,  political, 
and  civilian  leaders  in  this  country  who 
are  responsible  for  the  laying  down  of 
policy. 

So  far  as  the  military  is  coneferned,  it 
is  their  duty  and  their  obligation  to  car- 
ry out  that  which  is  laid  out  for  them 
to  do.  They  have  no  choice  in  the  matter. 
But,  so  far  as  making  policy  is  concerned, 
we  should  remove  any  stigma  from  Viet- 
nam and  its  leadership  and  the  soldiery 
there,  and  place  whatever  blame  there  is 
where  it  belongs — right  here  in  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  cannot 
imagine  someone  looking  at  a  battle 
map  in  the  Pentagon  and  then  indicat- 
ing whether  there  should  be  an  assault 
upon  Hill  927,  which  has  been  dubbed 
Hamburger  Hill.  That  determination  had 
to  be  made  there. 

It  has  been  related  that  it  had  no  stra- 
tegic value.  The  fact  is  that  as  soon  as 
they  took  Hamburger  Hill,  they  then  pro- 
ceeded methodically  to  flush  out  the  en- 
emy wherever  they  found  them. 

In  that  respect,  it  was  an  undertaking 
that  the  military  people  thought  should 
be  undertaken,  and  they  equated  it  with 
whatever  the  cost  should  be.  It  was  a  mili- 
tary judgment  in  the  fleld  and  not  here. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  I  may  reply  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  he  is 
referring  to  one  particular  incident  which 
I  did  not  mention  by  name.  What  I  am 
referring  to  is  the  general  policy  which 
has  been  in  effect  since  the  bombardment 
of  the  north  stopped  on  November  1. 
1968,  and  what  seems  to  be  a  continuation 
of  that  policy  up  to  this  time — a  policy 
which  is  an  inheritance  from  the  previous 
administration. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE 
VICE  PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
appoints  the  Senator  from  Texas  <Mr. 
Yarborouch),  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty),  to  the  22d  as- 
sembly of  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion to  be  held  at  Boston,  Mass.,  begin- 
ning July  8, 1969. 


WASHINGTON  STAR  MAKES  USE- 
FUL CORRECTION  OP  PROXMIRE 
FIGURES  ON  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  INCOME 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  I  told  the  Senate  that  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  the  richest  city 
of  those  cities  with  a  population  of  t>e- 
tween  500,000  and  1  million  in  the  coun- 
try; that  it  had  a  larger  percentage  of 
families  with  incomes  over  $10,000  than 
any  of  the  others;  that  it  had  the  high- 
est average  family  income;  and  that  it 
had  the  smallest  proportion  of  families 
with  incomes  below  $3,000  per  year. 

I  suggested  that  these  flgures  suggested 
that  the  District  could  solve  most  of  its 
poverty  problem  itself,  if  it  were  unleased 
and  given  home  rule. 

In  an  excellent  article  in  yesterday's 
Washington  Star,  James  Welsh  concedes 
my  basic  argument  on  the  relative  wealth 
of  the  District  and  its  capacity  to  meet 
its  problem,  but  vigorously  disputes  va- 
lidity of  the  figure  of  $14,222  that  I  of- 
fered as  the  average  household  income 
in  the  District  for  this  year  1969. 

Mr.  President,  I  tiiink  Mr.  Welsh  is 
right.  I  had  taken  the  figure  from  a  study 
which  the  Library  of  Congress  secured 
from  Sales  Management  Magazine's 
Survey  of  Buying  Power  and  the  Editor 
and  Publisher  Market  Guide. 

Mr.  Welsh  does  a  highly  plausible  job 
of  showing,  from  the  most  recent  De- 
partment of  Commerce  figures  of  District 
of  Columbia  personal  income  and  the 
EHstrict's  own  figures  of  the  number  of 
households,  that  this  $14,222  is  prob- 
ably much  too  high  for  the  average  in- 
come— even  if  average  is  defined  as  the 
arithmetic  mean  instead  of  the  median. 
The  Welsh  analysis  suggests  that  the 
figure  I  used  is  probably  $4,000  or  more 
too  high. 

Mr.  President,  to  supplement  the 
Welsh  analysis,  I  would  call  attention 
to  the  figures  I  published  at  the  time 
of  my  statement  showing  the  proportion 
of  families  with  incomes  above  $10,000 
in  1967.  Washington  had  the  highest  pro- 
portion of  such  families,  but  it  was  still 
only  a  little  more  than  30  percent.  Ob- 
viously the  median  average  was  less  than 
$10,000  in  1967.  and  probably  less  than 
$9,000.  It  was  very  likely  well  below 
$10,000  in  1969. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  Welsh  arti- 
cle places  this  numbers  game  in  a  far 
more  realistic  and  appropriate  context 
than  did  the  stark  figure  of  $14,222  which 
I  used  in  my  original  speech.  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  article  by  Mr. 
Welsh,  entitled  "High  Income  Report  for 
District  of  Columbia  Questioned"  be 
placed  in  the  Record  at  this  point.  And 
I  congratulate  Mr.  Welsh  on  handling  a 
complicated  statistical  mare's  nest  with 
an  unusual  sense  of  proportion  and  fair- 
ness. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Average  $14,222?  High  Income  Report  for 
District  of  Cot-trMBiA  Qttestioned 
(By  James  Welsh) 
Residents  of  the  District  may  be  consid- 
erably less  affluent  than  they  recently  were 
pictured. 


"A  whopping  $14,222"  Is  the  annual  aver- 
age household  Income  within  the  city.  Sen. 
William  Proxmlre  told  the  Senate  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago. 

That's  the  kind  of  statement  that  sends 
economists  and  statisticians  scurrying.  Any 
number  of  them,  staffers  of  the  District 
government,  the  Census  Bureau  and  other 
agencies,  have  been  busy  since  then,  check- 
ing a  welter  of  flgures. 

As  a  result,  they  are  prepared  to  say  that 
$14,222  figure  Is  much  too  high,  especially 
if  the  figure  Is  interpreted  as  what  the  typi- 
cal family  makes  in  a  year. 

The  Mayor's  Economic  Development  Com- 
mittee, for  Instance,  has  conducted  a  study 
based  on  a  sampling  of  Social  Security  pay- 
ments, that  win  show  the  typical  income 
figure  below  $10,000.  The  District  statisti- 
cal Information  office  worked  up  a  quick 
study  last  week,  also  picking  apart  that 
$14,000-plus  figure. 

These  studies  have  not  been  made  pub- 
lic yet.  One  problem  Is  that  no  one  in- 
volved wants  to  cross  Sen.  Proxmlre.  He  is 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  sub- 
committee on  the  District.  And  a  chief  pur- 
pose of  his  speech  was  to  show  that  the  city 
deserves  home  rule  and  has  "the  financial 
muscle"  to  solve  many  of  its  problems.  Who 
in  the  District  government  wants  to  fight 
that? 

On  the  other  hand  is  the  apprehension  of 
city  officials  that  Congress.  If  it  gets  the  idea 
the  city  Is  swimming  In  affluence,  will  do 
less  than  it  might  about  poverty  and  other 
social  problems. 

Another  problem  is  that  the  whole  issue 
is  a  statistical  minefield.  Until  next  year's 
census,  there  Is  not  enough  information  to 
support  a  precise  calculation  of  Income.  As 
one  economist  put  it : 

"We  have  just  enough  information  to  get 
in  a  good  fight  and  confuse  everyone." 

Proxmlre's  information  came  by  request 
from  the  Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the 
Library  of  Congress.  That  unit  did  no  orig- 
inal research  but  rather  performed  a  library 
function,  preparing  readily  available  data  in 
table  form. 

Its  sources  for  income  from  1967  to  1969 
were  two  publications — Sales  Management 
Magazine's  "Survey  of  Buying  Power"  and  the 
Editor  and  Publisher  Market  Guide.  The  fig- 
ures were  compiled  for  Washington  and  15 
other  cities  of  600,000  to  1  million  population.  ' 

No  one  among  the  study's  critics  seriously 
disputes  one  conclusion,  that  Washington  is 
tops  in  income  among  the  16  cities,  with  a 
disproportionate  share  of  people  making  more 
than  $10,000  and  relatively  few  people  In  the 
poverty  class.  But  the  dollar  amounts  them- 
selves are  another  matter. 

Economists  with  the  city  government  and 
the  Census  Bureau  privately  question  the 
methods  of  Sales  Management  and  Editor 
and  Publisher  in  assembling  Income  data, 
some  going  so  far  as  to  say  the  data  Is  worth'- 
less.  This  comes  despite  the  fact  that  busi- 
ness firms  throughout  the  country,  starved 
for  accurate  marketing  Information,  rely 
heavily  on  these  figures,  especially  those  put 
out  annually  by  Sales  Management. 

HOW     MUCH     IS    AVERAGE? 

Then  comes  the  problem  of  definition.  That 
$14,222  figure  is  listed  as  "average  house- 
hold Income." 

One  statistical  bramblebush  Involves  the 
word  "average."  Another  Involves  "house- 
hold." 

With  income  distribution,  the  average  al- 
ways is  higher  than  the  median,  or  typical, 
income.  Median  income  is  a  half-way  figure, 
with  half  the  Incomes  above,  and  half  below 
it.  In  any  city,  some  people  have  extremely 
high  Incomes,  pulling  the  average  above  the 
median. 

Most  economists  believe  the  median  a  bet- 
ter fig;ure  to  use.  But  in  the  absence  of  a 
census  count.  It  is  a  very  difficult  figure  to 
determine. 
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A  hoiuehold  conalsti  of  all  tlM  panooa  vbo 
occupy  a  hotulag  unit.  It  might  be  four  Mor*- 
tarles  In  an  ap*rtment,  pooling  four  mjpmrmf 
Inoomea.  It  mlgbt  be  two  or  more  famlllee  In 
the  same  bouae.  aa  with  a  young  married 
couple  living  with  parents. 

Ceneua  oOetaJa  dant  like  ttie  bouaahold- 
Inootne  meaaurement,  they  muoh  prefer  fam- 
ily Inootne  or  individual  Income.  In  any  cal- 
culatlon,  the  average  or  median  boiuehold 
Income  U  alw»ya  higher  than  the  average  or 
medVan  Incofne  of  families  and  single  peraona 
added  together 

POSSIBLE   paocKDtntx 

A  rough  oalctUaClon  of  Inootne  In  the  DU- 
tnct  might  be  made  this  way : 

The  Department  of  Commerce's  "Survey  of 
Current  Bualneaa"  published  a  preliminary 
figure  for  1968,  showing  total  personal  income 
In  the  DUtrlct  aa  93  6fi  billion  This  Included 
all  wages,  salaries.  Income  from  bualneas,  and 
government  payments  such  aa  penalona  and 
welfare  stipends. 

Last  year,  according  to  dty  figures,  there 
were  about  379,000  households  In  the  Dis- 
trict. No  one  has  a  precise  total  of  families 
and  single  persona  here,  but  If  this  total  is 
In  the  same  proportion  to  households  as  It 
ifaa  when  the  1960  census  was  taken,  it  can 
be  said  that  last  year  353.000  famlllee  and 
IndlvKfuskls  were  living  in  the  District. 

With  that  total  divided  Into  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conunerce's  Income  figure,  the  aver- 
age income  comes  out  to  $10,300. 

SOMX    MODinCATTONS 

No  one  Is  prepared  to  say  how  far  the  me- 
dian, or  typical  income  falls  below  the  aver- 
age, although  one  District  economist  guessed 
It  could  be  as  much  as  20  percent. 

If  the  median  Is  10  percent  below  the  aver- 
age, the  typical  Income  In  the  Dlatrtct  last 
year  would  have  been  •9.300.  In  view  of  gov- 
ernment estimates  that  Incomes  are  rising 
about  5  percent  annually,  that  figure  goes  up 
to  99,800 

Confronted  with  all  this.  Dr.  Herman 
Miller,  a  top  official  of  the  Census  Btireau, 
had  no  real  quarrel  with  It,  but  commented: 
"It  will  probably  confuse  people  about  as 
much  as  all  the  other  calc\ilatt<ms." 

But  a  $9,800  Income  estimate  might  make 
the  poor  feel  a  little  less  poor  than  that 
$14,322  average.  It  might  make  the  family 
that's  actually  In  the  $14,000  bracket  feel  a 
UtUe  better,  too. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3  min- 
utes.   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScHWKixzR  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


A  NEW  MANNED  BOMBER 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr,  President.  I  have 
released  a  nonsecret  and  unclassified 
reply  to  my  April  7.  1969,  letter  to  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Laird. 

The  original  reply  marked  "secret"  was 
returned  by  me  to  the  Pentagon  in  line 
with  my  practice  of  refusing  secret  and 
classified  material. 

My  April  7  letter  questioned  whether 
the  Air  Force  should  build  a  new  manned 
bomber — AMSA — which  would  not  be  de- 
livered for  almost  a  decade.  AMSA  stands 
for  advanced  manned  strategic  aircraft. 

The  reply  was  signed  by  John  S.  Foster, 
Jr.,  director  of  Defense  Research  and 
Engineering. 

I  am  delighted  to  get  this  unclassified 
letter.  It  shows  that  by  insisting  on  full 
information  one  can  get  a  reply  which  is 


responsive  and  yet  nonsecret.  This  is  in 
the  public  interest  and  necessary  to  pub- 
lic understanding.  I  intend  to  follow  the 
same  practice  in  the  future  and  to  insist 
on  responsive,  nonsecret  replies  to  ques- 
tions concerning  the  huge  defense 
budget. 

Concerning  the  substance  of  the  letter: 

First.  I  am  gratified  that  Mr.  Foster 
has  said  in  unqualified  terms  that  pro- 
duction of  this  plane  wiU  not  take  place 
now.  I  am  pleased  that  the  decision  to 
Initiate  development  of  the  plane,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Foster's  letter  "in  no  way 
implies  a  decision  now  to  produce  or  de- 
ploy the  system"  and  that  "production 
decisions  can  be  delayed  until  the  imcer- 
tainties  are  resolved." 

Congress  should  also  have  advance  no- 
tice of  any  decision  to  move  into  produc- 
tion. Congress  should  have  the  chance  to 
approve  or  disapprove  that  decision.  I 
will  seek  additional  guarantees  from  the 
Pentagon  that  the  Air  Force  will  not 
move  Into  production  until  Congress  has 
specifically  agreed  to  that  action. 

Second.  Once  again  the  Pentagon  ap- 
pears to  be  grossly  underestimating  the 
ultimate  costs  of  a  weapons  system.  The 
figure  of  $25  to  $30  million  each  is  hard, 
to  believe.  This  is  a  highly  sophisticated 
plane  which,  if  produced,  will  not  be  de- 
livered in  quantity  until  10  years  from 
now. 

This  looks  like  the  biggest  underesti- 
mate of  a  long  list  of  underestimated 
costs  by  the  Pentagon  on  major  weapons 
systems.  The  figure  strikes  me  as  unreal- 
istic, unreliable,  and  unattainable. 

This  plane  will  have  a  weapons  system 
and  avionics  system  many  times  more 
complicated  that  the  C-5A  cargo  plane, 
whose  costs  now  are  over  $40  million 
each.  The  Pentagon  is  kidding  the  public 
and  itself  when  they  estimate  a  cost  of 
$25  to  $30  million  per  plane  for  the 
AMSA. 

Third.  While  I  favor  a  policy  of  greater 
emphasis  on  research,  development,  test- 
ing, and  engineering,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  working  prototypes  before  pro- 
duction on  mammoth  weapons  systems 
begins,  the  figure  of  $1.8  billion  for  RD.T. 
It  E.  for  this  plane  is  very,  very  high.  It 
represents  20  percent  of  the  total  funds 
that  the  Director  estimates  a  fleet  of  200 
planes  will  cost.  This  job  should  be  done 
more  efficiently  and  for  far  less  money. 

Fourth.  The  AMSA  program  should  be 
kept  flexible.  No  final  decisions  should  be 
made  now.  I  question  whether  a  plane 
should  ever  be  built. 

This  plane  will  be  obsolete  before  it 
files.  As  long  ago  as  1962  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  Defense  decided  against 
such  a  plane  on  grounds  that  it  would  be 
obsolete  before  it  could  be  delivered  in 
large  numbers. 

The  Russians  do  not  have  such  a  plane 
nor  plans  to  build  one.  They  do  not  con- 
sider it  necessary  or  desirable. 

Mr.  President,  why  do  we  need  a  new 
maimed  bomber  in  an  age  of  sophisti- 
cated missiles?  What  can  a  bomber  pos- 
sibly do  that  a  missile  cannot  do  better 
and  cheaper? 

If  it  is  said  these  planes  are  to  be  used 
in  conventional  warfare,  what  can  they 
do  that  a  B-52  cannot  do  which  justifies 
$1.8  billion  for  development  and  $10  to 


$20  billion  as  a  minimum  for  production? 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  Pentagon's  nonsecret  reply 
to  my  letter  be  printed  In  the  Ricord  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mat  37, 1969. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  Piozicns, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washingrton,  D.C. 

DxAs  BKNAToa  PaozmsB:  Secretary  lAlrd, 
who  Is  away  from  Washington,  asked  me  to 
send  you  an  unclaaalfled  reply  to  your  letter 
of  April  7.  1969  In  place  of  the  classified 
letter  he  sent  to  you  last  week.  Before  answer- 
ing the  specific  questions  on  AMSA,  I  would 
first  like  to  address  our  general  objectives 
for  the  AMSA  program  and  our  Intended 
approach  to  Its  development. 

Basically,  we  view  AMSA  as  an  economical 
replacement  for  the  B-63  bomber.  We  also 
visualize  AMSA  as  having  better  survivability 
and  penetration  characteristics  than  does 
the  B-63,  and  believe  It  appropriate  to  in- 
corporate Improved  capability  made  possible 
by  the  Increases  In  technology  during  the 
30  years  since  the  B-63  was  In  the  design 
phase. 

We  do  not  know  precisely  how  long  the 
O&H  models  of  the  B-63  can  be  kept  in  the 
force  before  they  wear  out.  We  can  estimate 
that  the  B-53  C-F  models  will  require  ex- 
tensive and  expensive  modifications  to  extend 
their  life  past  1977-78.  Because  of  such  un- 
certainties and  because  of  the  long  lead 
times  involved  In  development  of  a  new 
manned  bomber  system,  I  believe  It  prudent 
to  Initiate  development  of  such  a  system  at 
this  time.  (I  would  hasten  to  point  out  that 
otir  proposal  to  start  development  on  AMSA 
in  no  way  implies  a  decision  now  to  produce 
or  deploy  the  system.)  Production  lead  time 
is  not  nearly  as  long  as  development  lead 
time  and  we  believe  that  production  de- 
cisions can  be  delayed  until  the  uncertain- 
ties mentioned  above  and  those  connected 
with  the  threat  are  better  resolved. 

We  would  like  to  start  development  now 
In  order  to  reduce  the  time  between  a  pro- 
duction go-ahead  and  ICX?  to  a  time  interval 
more  compatible  with  inteUigence  lead  time. 
Thus,  our  basic  objective  is  to  formulate  a 
development  program  where  significant  prog- 
ress oan  be  made  but  which  contains  ade- 
quate flezibllity  allowing  a  configuration 
freeze  to  be  made  far  enough  downstream 
so  that  the  system,  when  delivered,  wlU  be 
what  we  want  and  need  at  that  time. 

During  the  last  nine  or  ten  months,  the 
Air  Force  has  Investigated  various  develop- 
ment approaches  tailored  to  achieve  the 
above  mentioned  objective.  We  have  tenta- 
tively selected  one  of  these  approaches  and 
are  now  In  the  process  of  fxirther  refining 
it  to  better  meet  our  objectives.  Although  all 
details  of  the  program  are  not  yet  defined, 
our  g^eneral  approach  will  be  to  initiate  devel- 
opment after  selecting  an  airframe  and  en- 
gine contractor  toward  the  end  of  this  calen- 
dar year.  We  do  not  propose  to  then  Initiate 
the  development  of  the  entire  avionics  sys- 
tem with  selected  contractors.  Our  objective 
here  Is  to  extend  competition  on  some  ele- 
ments of  the  avionics  systems  until  adequate 
requirements  analysis  and  subsystem  tests 
have  been  accomplished. 

The  program  we  propose  to  Initiate  at  this 
time  would  extend  through  the  design,  fab- 
rication and  flight  test  of  several  experimen- 
tal airplanes  and  their  subsystems.  A  pro- 
duction commitment  might  be  made  prior  to 
completion  of  this  development  program  pro- 
vided the  need  was  clear  and  technical  per- 
formance mUestones  were  satisfactorily 
achieved. 

Now  let  me  attempt  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions In  your  letter. 


First,  we  do  not  Intend  to  pursue  "contract 
definition'*  as  outlined  in  DOD  exhibit  3200.0. 
The  past  three  and  one-half  years  of  ad- 
vanced development  effort  on  AlCSA  has  pro- 
vided the  technical  data  which  Is  normally 
part  of  the  output  of  a  formal  contract 
definition  phase.  Instead,  we  propose  to 
proceed  on  Into  engineering  development 
which  would  normally  follow  contract  defini- 
tion phase,  but  without  a  production  com- 
mitment at  this  time.  However,  by  contract 
award,  we  will  have  defined  a  contract  on 
Which  this  development  will  be  based. 

Second,  the  additional  FY  70  funding  doea 
not,  as  mentioned  above,  commit  us  to  build 
any  production  airplanes,  llie  initiation  of 
the  development  program  at  this  time  will 
provide  us  with  test  results  on  an  engineered 
AMSA  configuration  and  appropriate  sub- 
systems upon  which  futiire  production  deci- 
sions can  confidently  be  made. 

Third,  we  have  made  no  commitment  nor 
do  we  now  have  any  plans  to  buy  a  specific 
force  size  of  AMSA  airplanes.  Therefore,  It  Is 
not  possible  to  allocate  develc^ment  cost  on 
a  per  unit  basis.  However,  the  RDTAE  pro- 
gram is  estimated  to  cost  al>out  $1.8B.  We 
coinot  at  this  time  give  any  firm  costs  on 
production  units  since  this  is  dependent  on 
the  system  configuration  and  negotiations 
with  the  contractors  that  will  participate  in 
the  program.  However,  based  on  the  past 
three  and  one-half  years  of  preliminary  de- 
sign effort,  we  estimate  the  production  air- 
plane will  cost  about  $35M  to  $30M  when 
bought  In  quantities  in  excess  of  300  air- 
planes. 

Fourth,  we  have  not  decided  on  a  force  size 
at  this  time.  I  believe  that  the  number  of 
planes  that  you  mentioned  should  be  con- 
sidered as  the  upper  limit  of  the  procurement 
and  represent  the  ntunber  of  AMSA  airplanes 
necessary  to  duplicate  the  task  performed 
today  by  the  B-63  fleet.  The  fleet  size  will 
be  determined  based  on  our  forecasted  strate- 
gic needs  at  the  time  a  production  decision 
is  made.  If  the  number  of  planes  you  sug- 
gested were  ultimately  procured,  I  would 
estimate  the  program  cost  to  be  about  $9B 
not  including  operating  costs. 

Fifth,  we  believe  it  important  to  maintain 
a  deterrent  posture  with  a  mixture  of  all 
three  elements  of  our  strategic  force — l>omb- 
ers,  land  based  missiles  and  sea  based  mis- 
siles. The  mixture  is  a  hedge  against  any  one 
of  the  elements  failing  to  deter  a  potential 
enemy.  The  mixture  also  compounds  his 
problems  and  fragments  his  resources  in  try- 
ing to  negate  our  deterrent.  For  example,  de- 
fense against  the  bomber  attack  requires  a 
basically  different  system  than  that  required 
against  the  ballistic  mlssUes.  In  similar 
fashion,  he  might  attack  the  land  based  mis- 
siles with  ICBMs  but  these  would  not  be 
effective  against  ttte  sea  based  mlssUes.  In 
general,  we  are  not  trading  off  bombers  versus 
missiles  to  arrive  at  a  single  system  for  our 
strategic  deterrent.  To  do  so  is  a  high  risk 
approach  allowing  an  enemy  to  focus  his  re- 
sources against  that  system.  In  view  of  the 
consequences  Involved,  a  high  risk  approach 
to  strategic  deterrence  is  not  an  approach 
consistent  with  naUonal  security  objectives. 

Sixth,  since  we  view  AMSA  as  an  economic 
replacement  for  the  B-53  force.  It  Is  difficult 
to  see  how  the  replacement  of  over  600  B-53s 
with  far  fewer  AMSA  airplanes  could  be  In- 
terpreted as  a  provocative  action  or  an  escala- 
tion of  the  arms  race. 

AddltlonaUy,  I  wotild  like  to  note  that  we 
do  not  consider  AMSA  as  a  replacement  for 
the  FB-lll.  When  the  decision  was  made  to 
develop  the  FB-llI,  it  was  considered  to  be 
an  interim  measure  and  not  as  a.  strategic 
system  with  the  20-plus  years  lifetime  of  the 
B-62  force.  Again,  we  consider  AMSA  to  be 
the  B-62  replacement  and  Intend  to  tailor  its 
characteristics  so  that  It  wUl  endure  as  the 
strategic  bomber  with  a  lifetime  similar  to 
that  realized  by  the  B-63  force. 


The  additional  FY  70  funding  has  been 
proposed  because  the  program  we  now  visu- 
alize has  a  shorter  competitive  period  for 
some  of  its  elements  resiUtlng  in  an  earUer 
start  on  some  elements  of  detailed  engineer- 
ing as  compared  to  the  previous  program. 

I  trust  that  the  above  information  answers 
your  questions  on  the  objectives  of  and  ap- 
proach to  the  development  of  AMSA.  I  wUl 
be  pleased  to  answer  any  additional  ques- 
tions that  you  have  on  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

John  S.  Fosrr,  Jr. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OP  A  COM- 
MITTEE 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  8PARKMAN:       \ 

Hamer  H.  Budge,  of  Idaho,  to  be  a, mem- 
ber of  the  Securities  anofSjcchange  Com- 
mlsalon. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
unanimously  voted  in  favor  of  recom- 
mending to  the  Senate  the  confirmation 
of  the  nomination  of  Hamer  H.  Budge 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission.  The  nomination 
has  just  been  reported. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent — and  I  may 
say  this  is  agreed  to  by  both  sides  of  the 
aisle — that  the  Senate  proceed  in  execu- 
tive session  so  that  we  may  take  up 
that  nomination  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  executive  business. 


SECURITIES  AND  EXCHANGE 
COMMISSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  nom- 
ination will  be  stated  by  the  clerk. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Hamer  H.  Budge,  of  Idaho,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Securites  and  Exchange 
Commission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is,  Will  the  Senate  advise  and  con- 
sent to  the  nomination? 

Without  objection,  the  nomination  Is 
confirmed. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  President  be  notified  immedi- 
ately of  the  confirmation  of  the  nomina- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  so  noti- 
fied.   

LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  legislative  session. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


completes  its  business  today.  It  stand 
in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Thursday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  officially 
excused  from  attendance  upon  Senate 
business  from  Wednesday,  June  4,  until 
Friday,  June  13,  1969,  for  the  purpose  of 
attending  a  meeting  of  the  United  States- 
Canadian  Parliamentary  Group  in  Ot- 
tawa, Canada,  and  to  spend  a  little  time 
in  Montana  at  this  particular  time  of 
the  year.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
THURSDAY.  JUNE  5,  1969 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  tb  e  Senate 


CONGRESS  AND  THE  TOBACCO 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  in  today's 
Washington  Post  an  editorial  appeared 
entitled  "Bowing  to  the  Tobacco  Lobby." 

The  problem  raised  by  the  discovery 
of  the  connection  between  cigarette 
smoking  and  cancer,  heart  disease,  and 
other  diseases  requires  that  either  Con- 
gress or  certain  regulatory  agencies  take 
action  In  the  public  interest. 

I,  for  one,  do  not  care  to  see  the  to- 
bacco people  badly  injured,  or  driven 
out  of  business.  It  seems  to  me  that  in 
this  situation  it  might  be  very  appro- 
priate for  Congress  to  dedicate  some  of 
the  money  raised  from  the  cigarette  tax 
to  pay  the  tobacco  industry  for  any  loss 
it  might  suffer  if  it  were  compelled  to 
quit  advertising  cigarettes  on  televLsion, 
radio,  and  the  other  media  controlled 
by  Federsd  regulatory  agencies 

The  problem  is  one  that  we  carmot 
ignore,  smd  the  fact  that  we  have  failed 
thus  far  to  serve  the  public  interest  has 
done  nothing  to  reduce  the  rate  at  which 
people  smoke  tobacco,  or  in  fact  the  rate 
at  which  new  young  people  are  recruited 
as  smokers.  People  are  led  to  believe  that 
there  is  sometldng  in  smoking  i^hat  in- 
volves good  taste,  or  makes  one  more  de- 
sirable as  a  man  or  as  a  woman,  as  the 
case  may  be.  Evidence  would  tend  to  in- 
dicate that  since  the  disclosures  have 
come  forth,  we  have  more  or  less  played 
the  part  of  a  patsy  for  the  tobacco  in- 
dustry, letting  them  go  ahead  and  ex- 
pand their  sales  while  failing  to  take 
any  significant  action  to  inform  the  pub- 
lic of  the  health  hazards,  or  do  anything 
to  limit  the  advertising  of  the  product. 

I  have  for  some  time  considered  draw- 
ing up  a  bill  to  help  the  tobacco  industry 
divert  its  efforts  into  other  lines,  by 
means  of  grants,  insured  loans,  subsidies, 
or  whatever  it  would  take  to  concentrate 
the  efforts  of  the  industry  into  some- 
thing more  constructive  and  more  in  the 
public  interest.  The  fact  that  Congress 
has  thus  far  done  so  little  about  the  dis- 
closures achieved  by  pubUc  and  private 
agencies  is  clear  evidence,  on  the  face  of 
it,  that  we  should  be  thinking  in  terms 
of  some  sort  of  effective  action  in  this 
general  area.  I  expect  to  draft  and  in- 
troduce legislation  along  that  line  some- 
time soon. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Rkcord  the  editorial  en- 
titled "Bowing  to  the  Tobacco  Lobby," 
published  In  today's  Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoro. 
as  follows : 

BOWINC  TO  THB  TOBACCO  LOBBT 

The  Houa«  Ck>minerce  Committee  baa  put 
Itaelf  in  a  very  awkward  position.  By  a  vote 
of  23  to  5  It  baa  reported  out  a  bill  wblcb 
baa  aa  Ita  cblef  purpose  the  suppreaalon  of  in- 
formation about  the  health  menance  of  ciga- 
rettes. In  the  face  of  growing  concren  over 
deatha  resulting  from  cigarettes,  the  Com- 
mittee baa  yielded  to  the  tobacco  lobby  in 
ahameful  faahlon. 

The  main  thrust  of  the  bill  la  not  altered 
by  the  fact  that  it  would  also  require  a  some- 
what stronger  warning  on  cigarette  packages. 
Its  basic  purpose  Is  to  stay  the  hand  of  regu- 
latory agencies  In  dealing  with  this  hazard 
to  health  until  1075.  If  passed,  the  bill  would 
prevent  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission from  putting  Into  effect  the  ban  on 
television  and  radio  advertising  of  cigarettes, 
which  It  already  tentatively  approved  It 
would  also  thwart  a  proposed  Federal  Trade 
CommlsSfon  requirement  that  cigarette  ads 
Include  '{TVarnlng  that  smoking  may  cause 
death  from  cancer  and  other  diseases 

Nearly  six  years  ago  the  Surgeon  Oeneral's 
Advisory  Committee  on  Smoking  and  Health 
concluded  that  "cigarette  smoking  Is  causally 
related  to  lung  cancer"  and  that  the  death 
rate  from  coronary  artery  disease,  the  fore- 
most killer  In  America,  Is  70  per  cent  higher 
for  cigarette  smokers.  Much  Independent  re- 
search since  that  time  has  confirmed  these 
findings  of  lethal  consequences  from  smok- 
ing. Yet  a  substantial  majority  of  a  congres- 
sional committee  supposed  to  represent  the 
people  In  their  respective  districts  has  voted 
to  prevent  any  effective  remedial  action  from 
being  taken. 

This  comes  uncomfortably  close  to  being  a 
publtc-be-damned  attitude.  To  put  It  blunt- 
ly, a  freeze  on  any  type  of  regulatory  action 
ai^klnst  the  promotion  of  cigarettes  for  six 
years  would  be  bound  to  contribute,  at  least 
Indirectly,  to  many  thoiisands  of  unnecessary 
deaths.  The  country  cannot  afford  such  slav- 
ish obeisance  before  the  tob«u:co  industry.  In 
dealing  with  any  such  widespread  habit  as 
smoking  the  Government  must  of  course  feel 
Its  way  It  can  take  only  one  step  at  a  time. 
But  with  conscientious  regulatory  bodies  pre- 
pared to  take  such  cautious  steps.  It  would  be 
an  outrage  for  Congress  to  say  that  this  one 
cause  of  death  must  be  given  free  rein  to  help 
the  tobacco  Industry  If  Congressmen  will 
permit  themselves  to  think  realistically  about 
this  Issue  and  about  the  probability  of  a 
backfire  against  the  callous  demands  of  the 
tobacco  lobby,  they  will  consign  this  reckless 
Commerce  Committee  bill  to  the  grave  that  It 
deserves. 


UNITED  STATES  BUYS    'GREAT 
SOCIETY"   FOR   JOHNSON 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  in  the  May  11.  1969,  Issue  of 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  there  ap- 
peared an  article  by  Saul  Kohler  entitled 
"United  States  Buys  'Great  Society'  for 
Johnson." 

This  article  calls  attention  to  the  elab- 
orate expenditure  of  Government  fimds 
to  build  a  replica  of  the  President's  olHce 
for  ex-President  Johnson. 

The  Federal  Government  has  always 
recognized  the  need  for  providing  facili- 
ties for  ex-Presidents,  and  as  a  Member 
of  Congress  I  have  supported  such  steps. 
There  can  be  no  justification,  however, 
for  this  Texas  extravaganza.   The  ex- 


penditure of  this  large  sum  Is  not  neces- 
sary to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the 
Great  Society— the  unpaid  bills  that 
were  charged  to  the  future  generations 
will  remain  as  a  sulBclent  reminder. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 
as  follows : 

Umrso  Statkb  Buys  Obxat  Socibtt  roa 

Johnson 

(By  Saul  Kohler) 

WA8Hn«0TON,  May  10.— The  Great  Society 

of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  while  it  may  be  down, 

certainly  Is  not  out. 

le  Isn  t  likely  to  be,  so  long  as  the  govern- 
ment underwrites  the  expenses  Involved  In 
Immortalizing  the  former  President — right 
down  to  a  Texas  replica  of  the  White  House 
oval  ofltce.  •454.081  in  annual  salaries  for  em- 
ployes and  consultants,  a  brand  new  $440,000 
(xist  office  and  federal  building  for  Johnson 
City.  Tex  (pop.  385),  and  machines  ranging 
from  a  $10,155  typewriter  with  a  brain  to  a 
securlty-mlnded  waste  basket  for  $445  50. 

Those  are  some  of  the  expenditures  In  the 
name  of  transition  disclosed  In  a  survey  by 
The  Inquirer. 

Originally,  the  Presidential  Transition  Act 
of  1043  provided  that  the  changeover  take 
six  months.  Several  congressmen  now  suggest 
that  It  be  extended  to  a  year,  but  a  recent 
opinion  by  Comptroller  General  Elmer  B. 
Staata  suggests  18  months. 

Meanwhile,  that  Johnson  Inventory  In 
Texas  Includes; 

The  $13  million  Johnson  library  building 
being  constructed  by  the  University  of  Texas, 
for  which  Informal  planning  began  In  lOM, 
and  construction  in  1067.  It  Is  here  that  the 
oval  office  replica  will  be  built,  right  under 
the  helicopter  landing  pad  on  the  roof. 

S308,400.63  worth  of  office  equipment, 
•  148.550.31  of  It  for  Mr.  Johnson's  office  In 
Austin.  The  ex-Presldent  also  maintains  of- 
fices In  Dallas  and  Johnson  City.  TTie  Austin 
offices  are  provided  and  maintained  by  the 
ooerators  of  the  Commodore  Perry  and  Drls- 
k^  Hotels.  The  g^>veriunent  Is  leasing  base- 
ment office  space  In  the  Johnson  City  Bank 
until  the  new  post  office  building  Is  com- 
pleted. 

Salaries  of  $38,000  a  year  for  an  executive 
assistant  and  two  special  assistants  to  Mr. 
Johnson.  The  former  U  Wyatt  T.  (Tom) 
Johnson  Jr..  who  served  as  deputy  White 
House  press  secretary  under  Mr.  Johnson. 

Consultant  fees  of  $100  a  day  for  Walt 
Whitman  Rostow  ( who  works  12  days  In  each 
of  the  government's  24  pay  periods)  and  for 
Tolchl  R.  Okamoto  (who  works  10  days) .  Ros- 
tow, former  Presidential  adviser,  thus  would 
receive  •28.800  annually,  and  Okamoto,  the 
photographer  who  was  assigned  to  the  White 
House  In  the  Johnson  years,  934,000 

The  bulk  of  the  staff  Is  assigned  to  the 
Lyndon  Balnea  Johnson  Library  from  various 
departments  of  the  government,  and  the  29 
employes  may  return  to  their  normal  duties 
later.  The  transition  staff  consists  of  14 
persons. 

The  library,  actually  a  complex  which  will 
Include  a  100-seat  auditorium,  a  205-seat 
lecture  hall,  archives  and  audio-visual  re- 
search facilities,  win  be  completed  next  April. 
Office  facilities  for  former  Presidents  here- 
tofore have  been  limited  to : 

A  suite  In  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel.  New 
York,  for  Herbert  Hoover. 

Office  space  In  the  library  building  at  In- 
dependence. Mo.,  for  Harry  S.  Ttuman. 

The  residence  formerly  occupied  by  the 
president  of  Gettysburg  College  for  Dwlgbt 
O  Klsenhower 

The  Johnson  City  post  office  would  have 
two  stories  and  a  penthouse,  with  elevators. 
alr-condlUonlng.  a  fallout  shelter  and  ex- 
terior parking. 


Johnson  City,  the  seat  of  Blanco  County,  is 
about  40  miles  west  of  the  state  capital  at 
Austin.  Its  principal  Industry  Is  agriculture. 
"The  principal  requirement  for  the  build- 
ing Is  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  the  postal 
service  In  the  i>ostal  area  served  by  the  John- 
son City  post  office  now  located  In  inade- 
quate leased  facilities,"  a  high  government 
official  wrote  last  September. 

"In  addition,  the  boyhood  home  of  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  located  in  this  com- 
munity, has  been  Included  In  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places.  .  .  .  The  commu- 
nity thus  attracts  numerous  visitors. 

"It  Is  appropriate,  therefore,  that  federal 
activities  serving  the  community  and  Its  en- 
virons be  housed  In  a  federal  building  which 
refiects  the  full  dignity  of  Its  location  " 

At  present,  the  government  pays  •18eo-a- 
year  rent  for  the  space  occupied  by  the  Post 
Office  and  Department  of  Agriculture. 

While  waiting  for  the  luxurlotis  new  fa- 
cility, the  government  has  spent  S10,418  to 
refurbish  the  basement  of  the  Johnson  City 
Bank  for  the  President's  use — the  bank  col- 
lects $1  a  year  as  rent — and  $50,850  for  ad- 
ministrative equipment. 

The  office  machines  and  furnishings  In- 
clude an  IBM  "selectrlc"  typewriter  for 
•10.155:  two  similar  but  smaller  models  at 
•7210  each:  95890  worth  of  dictating  and 
transcribing  equipment,  and  a  "destroylt" 
waste  basket  which  shreds  scrap  paper  for 
security  reasons,  at  •445.50. 

There  also  Is  a  stapling  machine  worth 
•159.44  and  an  envelope  opener  which  cost 
•345. 

The  Justification  for  the  high-priced  li- 
brary staff  Is  contained  In  a  confidential 
memorandum,  which  says  In  part: 

"The  staff  of  the  Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson 
Library  performs  a  wide  range  of  services 
for  former  President  Johnson  and  his  Im- 
mediate staff.  The  library  director  (Chester 
A.  Newland,  at  •26.264  a  year)  and  his  as- 
sistants respond  directly  to  the  many  writ- 
ten and  oral  Inquiries  addressed  to  former 
President  Johnson  regarding  his  papers  and 
other  historical  materials,  the  other  research 
resources  available  through  the  library,  and 
all  aspects  of  the  library's  current  and  pro- 
jected activities. 

"The  library  staff  performs  essential  serv- 
ices In  locating  and  furnishing  previous  cor- 
respondence and  Information  from  the 
former  President's  papers  necessary  to  re- 
spond to  the  continuing  heavy  volume  of 
his   current   correspondence. 

"It  provides  from  his  papers  background 
material  and  data  required  by  the  former 
President  and  his  staff  In  preparing  state- 
ments, speeches  and  articles  or  other  writ- 
ings for  publication.  It  also  provides  copies 
of  photographs  and  motion  picture  footage 
Intended  for  use  by  the  former  President 
In  bis  varied  activities." 

The  mall  unit  which  handles  BtCr.  John- 
son's correspondence  Is  multilingual  since 
much  of  his  mall  comes  from  abroad. 

The  Idea  of  the  oval  office.  Identical  to  the 
Chief  Executive's  work  room  at  the  White 
House,  came  from  Mr.  Johnson. 
And  this  Is  the  justification  for  It: 
"A  former  President  requires  suitable  ac- 
commodations for  the  reception  of  dlstin- 
gulahed  guests  and  officials,  without  sacrific- 
ing the  privacy  of  his  home  or  business 
office  .  . 

Mr.  Truman  has  available  to  him  an  office 
In  the  Truman  Library,  and  Gen.  Elsen- 
hower had  an  office  In  Gettysburg. 

But  neither  matched  the  grandeur  and 
solemn  sjAendor  of  the  Oval  Room  In  Texas, 
where  no  visitor  wUI  be  able  to  forget  that 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  once  was  President  of  the 
United  Statas. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 
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The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  SAFEGUARD  PROPOSAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  <Mr.  Mc- 
INTTRK)  delivered  an  address  this  past 
week  to  the  New  Hampshire  Council  on 
World  Affairs  entitled  "To  Strike  a  Bal- 
ance— A  Constructive  Alternative  to 
Safeguard." 

I  feel  that  this  speech  Is  a  useful  addi- 
tion to  the  dialog,  and,  accordingly.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed 
in  full  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

To  Stbike  a  Balancx — A  Constructive 
Alternativb  to  SAraOUAXO 
(By  Senator  Thomas  J.  McIirrTRE) 

Only  a  few  times  In  our  Nation's  history 
have  we  faced  a  more  far  reaching,  more  pro- 
found, more  truly  significant  debate  than  we 
face  today  In  deaUng  with  President  Nixon's 
proposal  to  deploy  the  so-called  Safeguard 
system. 

You  have  to  look  back  In  our  history  to 
the  raging  controversy  over  the  League  of 
Nations  after  World  War  I  or  the  bitter  dis- 
cussion over  Lend  Lease  before  Pearl  Harbor 
to  find  our  people  as  Involved  and  as  deeply 
concerned  as  they  are  today  over  Safeguard. 

As  In  those  cases,  the  Immediate  question 
at  hand  Is  most  significant  as  a  symbol  of  a 
much  broader  Issue.  The  Safeguard  debate 
is  the  most  visible  public  focus  of  a  searching 
national  review  In  which  Americans  are  pres- 
ently engaged — a  review  of  the  size  and  role 
of  the  defense  estabUshment  In  American 
life. 

This  review  Involves  a  cluster  of  basic  ques- 
tions which  Americans  of  persuasions  are 
asking  of  themselves  and  their  government. 
Questions  such  as: 

How  much  defense  is  enough? 

How  much  deterrent  Is  sufficient? 

How  much  can  we  afford  to  spend  on  the 
military  when  our  domestic  needs  are  so  vast 
and  urgent? 

What  are  America's  international  responsi- 
bilities in  a  troubled,  divided,^  and  hungry 
world? 

Are  we  doomed  to  an  unending  arms  race 
or  can  we  somehow  turn  the  corner  with  a 
secure  arms  limitations  agreement  with  the 
Soviets? 

How  do  we  protect  ourselves  and  others 
against  a  Russia  which  Invaded  Czechoslo- 
vakia and  which  continues  to  pile  up  stra- 
tegic arms  at  a  horrifying  rate? 

How  does  a  democratic  society  assert  Its 
legitimate  control  over  a  new,  powerful,  and 
often  Independent  complex  of  military  and 
industrial  institutions  which  have  arisen  In 
the  last  generation? 

These  questions  transcend  politics,  station 
In  life,  and  background.  I  do  not  need  to  re- 
mind anyone  here  of  President  Elsenhower's 
frank  and  open  warning  about  the  possible 
dangers  of  "misplaced  power"  rising  out  of 
the  combined  Influence  of  a  huge  military 
establishment  and  big  defense  contractors. 
More  recently,  the  distinguished  former  Ma- 
rine Corps  Commandant,  General  David  M. 
Shoup,  one  of  our  valiant  war  heroes  spoke 
out  about  the  Increasing  Influence  of  the 
"burgeoning  military  establishment  and  the 
associated   industries   which   fuel   It." 

So  these  are  not  dove  questions — nor  hawk 
questions.   They   are  American,   questions — 
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ones  which  we  as  responsible  citizens  and 
representatives  should  properly  be  asking. 

It  Is  not  enough  merely  to  pose  these  ques- 
tions rhetorically — as  If  the  answers  were 
self-evident.  Nor  Is  It  enough  merely  to 
mouth  these  questions  solely  as  expressions 
of  the  hvtman  feelings  of  frustration,  fear, 
and  anger  about  the  violent  world  we  live 

m. 

Nor  is  It  enough  to  ask  only  some  of  these 
questions.  For  example.  It  Is  no  more  useful 
to  Inquire  only  Into  the  rising  cost  of  the 
military  and  the  threat  of  an  arms  race  than 
It  Is  to  focus  exclusively  on  the  threats  to 
our  national  safety. 

This  national  review  of  the  size  and  the 
role  of  the  military  must  be  searching,  open- 
minded,  and  balanced.  It  must  be  balanced. 

I  feel  the  need  for  a  balanced  approach 
Is  especially  crucial  In  this  particular  case 
before  tis  tonight — President  Nixon's  pro- 
p>osed  Safeguard  system. 

In  my  review  of  the  maze  of  conflicting 
testimony  on  the  Safeguard,  I  have  focused 
on  five  basic  Issues  which  I  feel  must  be  con- 
fronted and  balanced  In  coming  to  a  decision 
on  the  proposal. 

First,  will  the  Safeguard  system  work? 

Second,  will  the  deployment  of  Safeguard 
Intensify  the  arms  race? 

Third,  will  the  deployment  of  Safeguard 
help  or  hinder  the  negotiation  for  a  secure 
arms  limitations  agreement  with  the  Soviets? 

Fourth,  Is  there  a  Soviet  threat  to  the 
strategic  balance?  And  If  so.  Is  an  ABM  sys- 
tem the  best  way  to  react? 

Fifth,  how  would  the  deployment  of  the 
Safeguard  system  affect  our  efforts  to  meet 
our  urgent  domestic  needs? 

Let's  examine  each  of  these  In  turn. 

The  question  of  whether  the  Safeguard 
system  will  work  cannot  be  answered  with  a 
simple  "yes"  or  "no.''  The  system  has  flve 
basic  parts — a  long-dWtance  radar,  a  short- 
range  radar,  a  long-range  missile  ( Spartan ) , 
a  short-range  mlssle  (Sprint),  and  a  com- 
puter which  ties  together  the  entire  system. 
Each  of  these  components  has  been  tested 
and  is  capable  of  working  as  a  separate  unit. 

Still  the  Safeguard  would  be  the  most  com- 
plex weapon  system  ever  built.  Since  Its  mis- 
sion Is  defense  and  since  it  would  have  to  re- 
act to  surprise,  Its  requirements  for  acctiracy, 
speed,  and  reliability  would  be  far  more  de- 
manding than  In  any  previous  system.  The 
crucial  question  about  Safeguard's  depend- 
ability is  whether  Its  components  ■will  work 
together  as  a  reliable  Integrated  system. 

Expert  witnesses — both  for  and  against 
the  system — agree  that  at  least  three  vital 
questions  remain  about  the  Safeguard's 
workability  as  a  system : 

1.  Would  the  radars  and  the  computers 
work  reliably  together  as  an  Integrated 
system? 

2.  Is  It  possible  to  write  a  computer  pro- 
gram for  so  complex  a  system? 

3.  Can  such  an  intricate  system  be  main- 
tained at  the  necessary  "hair-trigger"  state 
of  readiness  over  long  periods  by  operational 
military  crews — as  distinguished  from  the 
teams  of  scientists  and  technicians  who 
tested  the  individual  components? 

I  believe  we  would  need  better  answers 
than  we  now  have  to  these  questions  In 
particular,  before  we  could  deploy  the  Safe- 
guard system  with  a  high  degree  of  confi- 
dence In  its  reliability. 

The  second  basic  consideration  for  me  has 
been  whether  the  deployment  of  the  Safe- 
guard would  Intensify  the  arms  race. 

The  flrst  phase  of  the  President's  proposal, 
which  calls  for  deployment  at  two  Mlnute- 
tnen  sites  In  Montana  and  North  Dakota,  Is 
designed  for  the  defensive  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting ova  deterrent.  The  Sprint  missiles 
travel  only  a  very  short  distance  and  obvi- 
ously could  not  be  used  to  attack  the  Soviets. 
The  Spartans  have  a  longer  range,  but  would 
have  to  be  substantially  modlfled  to  be  used 
as  an  offensive  weapon  against  Russia.  Hope- 


fully the  Soviets  would  not  misread  our 
Intentions. 

But  no  matter  what  our  actual  Interest,  no 
matter  what  the  precise  military  effect  of 
the  deployment  of  this  flrst  phase,  we  still 
would  be  adding  more  and  new  kinds  of 
nuclear  weapons  to  our  arsenal  If  we  de- 
ployed even  at  two  sites.  And  this  could  be 
used  as  an  excuse  by  the  Soviets  to  add  to 
theirs. 

T^e  probability  is  even  higher  that  the 
latsr  stages  of  Safeguard  contribute  to  an 
intensified  arms  race.  Although  these  phases 
of  Safeguard  are  designed  primarily  to  pro- 
tect our  deterrent  by  defending  SAC  bases, 
more  Mlnutemen  sites,  and  Washington,  D.C., 
this  full  system  would  also  have  the  inci- 
dental effect  of  establishing  a  continental 
radar  system  covering  most  American  cities. 

Soviet  planners  would  no  doubt  react  to 
this  full  system  In  the  same  way  that  we 
reacted  to  their  installation  of  an  ABM  sys- 
tem around  Moscow — by  adding  more  and 
new  kinds  of  offensive  weapons. 

In  fact,  the  Soviets  would  probably  over- 
react. Whatever  the  actual  reliability  of  the 
Safeguard,  the  Soviet  planners  would  re- 
spond on  the  assumption  that  It  would  be 
highly  reliable  as  we  did  with  their  low  grade 
system  around  Moscow.  We  would  then  be 
faced  with  the  prospect  of  having  to  react 
to  their  over-reaction — and  on  and  on  and 
on. 

Therefore,  there  is  little  (}oubt  in  my  mind 
that  the  full  deployment  of  the  Safeguard 
and  to  some  extent  even  the  deployment  of 
the  weapons  In  the  flrst  phase  would  inten- 
sify the  arms  race. 

Of  course,  no  matter  what  we  do,  the  So- 
viets may  pursue  their  side  of  the  arms  race 
Just  as  fiercely.  We  all  must  face  up  to  that 
awful  possibility.  This  potential  Soviet 
threat  to  the  strategic  balance  has  been  a 
third  and  very  crucial  consideration  for  me — 
a  consideration  which  I  deeply  feel  to  be  es- 
sential to  any  balanced  analysis  of  Safe- 
guard. 

tie?\me  make  it  clear  at  the  outset  that  I 
regard  this  strategic  nuclear  balance  as  the 
4ure9C  guarantee  of  avoiding  nuclear  war 
nSw  and  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

We  cannot  choose  between  national  secu- 
rity and  nuclear  peace.  We  cannot  at  this 
point  have  one  without  the  other.  The  grav- 
est and  most  horrible  threat  to  our  safety 
Is  a  nuclear  exchange,  and  nuclear  peace  de- 
pends on  our  having  sufficient  strength  to 
maintain  the  strategic  balance.  Hopefully,  in 
the  future  we  might  be  able  to  limit,  perhaps 
even  to  scale  down,  the  level  of  strategic 
arms.  But  until  that  occurs  the  maintenance 
of  the  strategic  balance  Is  essential  to  avoid- 
ing nuclear  war. 

If  the  stability  of  this  strategic  balance 
were  ever  drastically  altered  so  that  the  So- 
viets began  to  believe  that  they  could  de- 
stroy our  deterrent  and  escape  retaliation, 
then  and  only  then  might  they  be  tempted 
to  try  a  nuclear  attack.  Therefore,  the  credi- 
bility of  our  deterTient  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  a  secure  peace.  Everyone  of  the  wit- 
nesses who  testified  on  the  Safeguard  before 
the  Armed  Services  Committee — both  in  and 
outside  the  government,  both  for  and 
against  the  system — agreed  on  this  funda- 
mental premise. 

For  now,  until  at  least  the  mld-1970's  our 
deterrent  and  the  strategic  balance  are  se- 
cure beyond  doubt,  according  to  Secretary 
of  Defense  Melvln  Laird. 

But  the  Soviets  are  presently  building 
their  strategic  weapons  at  a  very  rapid  pace, 
and  it  is  very  difficult  to  tell  whether  they 
will  be  able  to  alter  the  basic  strategic  bal- 
ance In  the  mld-1970's. 

They  are  rapidly  building  large  numbers 
of  gigantic  missiles  which  are  clearly  de- 
signed to  threaten  cur  Mlnuteman  Force. 

They  are  rapidly  building  attack  sub- 
marines which  might.  In  the  future,  be  able 
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to  tbTMktan  our  prmntly  InvuliMrAbto 
PolarU  BubmArlne  force. 

They  ar«  rapidly  building  their  own 
PolairU-typ*  subnuulnM  whlcb  might.  In 
the  future,  threaten  our  SAG  bomber  bwe. 

If  the  SoTleta  continue  thU  buildup,  they 
might  be  able  to  threaten  our  deterrent 
forcee.  alter  the  strategic  balance,  and  we 
would  have  loet  our  moat  secure  existent 
guarantee  against  a  nuclear  war. 

It  U  extremely  dllBeult  to  oeeee  the 
••▼erelty  of  thla  potential  threat  to  the 
strategic  balance.  It  is  unclear  whether  the 
SoTleta  will  continue  to  build  at  such  a 
fererUh  pace.  It  U  unclear  whether  they 
would  be  able  to  overcome  future  Improve- 
ment* In  our  own  strategic  capability. 

It  Is  unclear  whether  they  would  be  able 
to  overcome  future  Improvements  In  our 
own  strategic  capability.  Even  If  they  had 
suflBctent  weapons.  It  Is  very  unclear  whether 
they  would  b«  able  to  mount  an  attack  with 
sufficient  coordination  and  precision  to  de- 
stroy our  deterrent  forcee  completely. 

The  difficulty  of  assessing  this  potential 
threat  to  our  deterrent  and  developing  an 
adequate  response,  Is  compounded  by  the 
long  lead-time  that  Is  required  to  develop 
sstd  deploy  weapons.  By  the  time  we  would 
know  -for  stire  that  the  Soviets  could 
threaten  the  balance,  we  might  not  have 
enough  time  to  react  effectively.  This  Is 
especially  crucial  with  the  radars  and  com- 
puters tn  Safeguard  which  require  an 
especially  long  lead-time  to  rest  and  Integrate 
as  a  system. 

Even  If  we  would  conclude  for  certain  that 
the  Soviet  threat  to  our  deterrent  will  be 
substantial  by  1975.  It  U  unclear  whether 
the  Safeguard  system  would  be  the  most 
effective  way  to  react. 

There  are  other  altematlves  which  some 
have  proposed  as  being  more  effeetlTe  at 
less  cost.  For  example: 

— We  might  super-harden  our  Minute- 
man  sites — we  might  Increase  or  Improve  our 
offensive  weapons — or — we  might  develop 
ways  of  Insuring  the  continued  invulner- 
ability of  our  Polaris  submarines. 

But  however  difficult  It  Is  to  assess  the 
potential  threat  to  our  deterrent — however 
difficult  to  choose  an  effective  response — 
I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  security  of  our 
deterrent  must  be  a  prime  consideration  In 
any  balanced  analysts  of  the  Safeguard 
system. 

But  If  the  security  of  our  deterrent  Is  es- 
sential to  the  uneasy  kind  of  peace  we  now 
have  with  the  Soviets,  we  must  also  seek  a 
lees  tense  and  a  less  frightening  kind  of 
peace  for  the  future. 

To  the  human  spirit,  to  a  nation's  soul, 
the  quality  of  the  peace  is  as  important 
as  Its  existence. 

We  must  therefore  make  every  effort  to  ne- 
gotiate a  secvu-e  arms  limitations  agreement 
with  the  Sovieu.  I  was  particularly  Impressed 
that  all  the  witnesses  before  the  Armed 
Services  Committee — both  advocates  and 
critics  of  the  Safeguard  system — agreed 
unanimously  on  the  Importance  of  our  pur- 
suit of  such  negotiations. 

Despite  this  agreement,  there  la  a  wide 
disagreement  on  whether  Safeguard  would 
help  or  hamper  oxir  progress  with  such  nego- 
tiations. The  critics  of  Safeguard  have  argued 
that  the  Introduction  of  this  new  weapons 
system  might  raise  doubts  In  the  minds  of 
the  Soviets  about  how  Intereeted  we  really  are 
In  arms  limitations.  The  critics  also  point 
out  that  the  newness  and  the  unknown  capa- 
bility of  the  ABli  would  unduly  complicate 
an  already  complex  task  of  reaching  such  an 
arms  agreement. 

However,  the  effectiveness  and  security  of 
any  such  arms  limitations  agreement  with 
the  Soviets  must  depend  on  the  Soviets  be- 
lieving that  they  have  some  interests  similar 
to  ours.  Such  an  agreement  must  be  rooted 
In  this  kind  of  muttial  self-interest.  I  believe 
that  our  continued  development  of  the  Safe- 


guard might  drive  home  to  the  Soviets  the 
fact  that  they  have  a  stake  in  keeping  the 
arms  race  tn  check,  too.  If  they  knew  that 
we  could  deploy  an  ABlf  system — a  new  kind 
of  system  which  would  require  heavy  ex- 
penditures on  their  part  to  overcome — then 
this  might  be  precisely  the  kind  of  Incentive 
that  would  bring  them  to  the  bargaining 
table  for  real  talks  on  arms  limitations. 

We  must  also  be  aware  that  in  any  such 
bargaining  process,  whether  It  be  for  arms 
limitations,  or  peace  In  Vietnam,  the  Presi- 
dent's ability  to  negotiate  effectively  de- 
pends in  large  part  on  the  general  belief  that 
he  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  American 
peopie.  A  flat  denial  of  the  President's  request 
for  the  Safeguard  system  could  be  construed 
as  a  vote  of  no  confidence  and  might  there- 
fore hamper  his  ability  to  negotiate  an  hon- 
orable peace  In  Vietnam  and  an  effective  arms 
limltaUon  with  the  Soviets.  If  at  all  possible, 
and  if  other  considerations  would  permit,  I 
want  (o  help  preserve  as  much  as  poaslble  of 
the  President's  bargaining  effectiveness  as 
he  seeks  a  more  peaceful  vorld. 

A  fifth  major  question  I  have  asked  about 
the  Safeguard  system  Is  the  effect  its  deploy- 
ment would  have  on  our  effort  to  meet  our 
urgent  domestic  needs. 

It  Is  unclear  how  much  this  system  may 
finally  cost.  The  President's  proposal  to  de- 
ploy the  system  at  only  two  sites  would  cost 
at  least  2.1  billion  dollars,  not  Including 
several  hundred  million  for  related  research 
and  developemnt.  This  deployment  would 
give  momentum  to  eventual  deployment  of 
the  whole  system  which  the  Administration 
says  would  cost  In  the  neighborhood  of  8 
billion  dollars,  again  not  Including  related 
R  and  D. 

Yet  it  might  coet  more  Recent  overruns 
of  coet  eetinvates  for  other  weapons  systems — 
especially  new  ones — cast  considerable  doubt 
on  the  reliability  of  Initial  projections.  I 
notice  a  recent  article  in  the  Manchester 
Union  Leader  which  reported  that  the  highly 
respected  Defense  Marketing  Service  at 
McOraw-HlIl  Company  has  completed  a 
study  estimating  that  the  eventual  total  cost 
of  the  entire  Safeguard  system  might  be  in 
excess  of  13  billion  dollars. 

That  amount  of  money  would  carry  out 
our  pceeent  hunger  programs  at  the  present 
rate  for  nearly  a  decade. 

It  would  finance  aid  to  elementary  and 
secondary  education  for  more  than  four  years. 

It  would  finance  Federal  law  enforcement, 
antl-crlme  programs  until  the  year  2030  (60 
years). 

Of  course,  it  has  been  properly  pointed  out 
that  if  we  become  vulnerable  to  a  nuclear 
attack,  our  domestic  needs  might  go  up  in 
smoke  along  with  the  rest  of  our  society. 
But  It  is  equally  true  that  our  domestic  needs 
are  now  so  urgent  and  divisive  that  imlees 
we  somehow  meet  them,  we  might  have  no 
Nation  to  defend. 

So  what  we  desperately  need  Is  a  balance  of 
domestic  and  military  priorities.  As  Senator 
Mike  Mansfield  recenUy  said,  "You  have  to 
achieve  a  balance  somehow  between  external 
and  Internal  security." 

I  feel  that  the  American  people  want  this 
balance  and  in  order  to  achieve  it  we  must 
somehow  turn  the  comer  on  our  splrallng 
defense  costs. 

During  the  past  few  months  as  I  have  tried 
to  evaluate  the  Safeguard  system,  I  have 
made  every  effort  to  seek  the  very  best  in- 
formation I  could  from  sources  both  In  and 
outside  government — both  for  and  against 
the  system.  As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Preparedness  Subcommittee  and  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Military  Research 
and  Development,  I  have  felt  a  special  re- 
sponsibility to  arrive  at  an  independent  and 
informed  decision.  I  have  devoted  literally 
scores  of  hour*  in  the  past  weeks  in  hear- 
ing* and  at  briefings,  questioning  nearly  half 
a  hundred  experu.  I  have  read  several  dozen 


studies  and  lepoits  on  this  subject  both  for 
and  against  Safeguard.  I  have  also  benefited 
from  hundreds  of  thoughtful  and  informed 
communications  from  people  in  New  Hamp- 
shire and  throughtout  the  Nation.  As  I  have 
weighed  the  mass  of  evidence  and  conflicting 
arguments,  I  have  constantly  sought  to  strike 
a  balance  of  the  five  basic  considerations  I 
have  discussed  thus  far. 

I  have  concluded  that  a  simple  "Yea"  or 
"Nay"  to  the  President's  Safeguard  proposal 
does  not  in  my  opinion  give  such  a  satisfac- 
tory balance. 

A  simple  "Yea"  vote  would  deploy  a  sys- 
tem of  uncertain  reliability.  The  first  phase 
would  gain  us  little  in  actual  protection  of 
our  deterrent.  The  cost  would  be  enormous 
and  the  money  expended  might  better  be 
allocated  to  our  IntenuU  problems.  A  simple 
"Yea"  to  the  deplo;rment  of  more  nuclear 
weapons  especallly  as  called  for  in  the  full 
system,  would  accelerate  the  arms  race. 

On  the  other  hand  a  simple  "No"  vote 
as  I  pointed  out  above  might  hamper  our 
attempt  to  negotiate  an  effective  arms  limi- 
tation treaty  with  the  Soviets.  A  simple  "No" 
might,  to  some  extent,  limit  the  President's 
bargaining  position  in  his  search  for  a  more 
peaceful  world.  A  simple  "No"  might  mean 
that  we  would  be  unable  to  react  in  time  if 
the  Soviets  continue  to  develop  a  threat  to 
the  bsalc  strategic  balance  which  is  our  es- 
sential guarantee  against  a  nuclear  war. 

Since  neither  a  simple  Yea  nor  Nay  meets 
the  complex  of  issues  I  have  discussed  here 
tonight — Issues  which  I  feel  to  be  crucial — I 
have  been  seeking  In  recent  weeks  a  con- 
structive and  balance  alternative  to  Safe- 
guard. 

Such  an  alternative  must  be  carefully  con- 
ceived. It  cannot  be  an  artificial  compromise 
designed  for  political  convenience.  It  must 
arise  from  a  genuine  effort  to  meet  all  the 
issues  I've  discussed. 

I  have  heard  of  some  such  compromises 
which  had  no  substance  once  their  surface 
was  scratched.  For  example,  I  have  heard  of 
one  compromise  which  would  deploy  the 
Safeguard  system  at  only  one  base.  I  guess 
this  was  designed  to  allow  someone  to  say 
to  one  side:  "See,  we've  cut  back  the  Presi- 
dent's propoaal,"  and  to  the  other  side :  "See, 
we   are   stlU   deploying   more   weapons." 

This  is  more  a  political  compromise  than 
a  constructive  alternative.  Deployment  .at 
only  one  base  would  completely  leave  out 
the  chance  of  an  interplay  of  the  radar  and 
the  computers  between  two  locations.  This 
problem  of  the  interaction  of  the  electronic 
components  and  related  questions  are  the 
most  difficult  technical  problems  In  the  pro- 
posed safeguard  system — problems  which  we 
must  solve  If  we  are  to  retain  the  option  of 
meeting  a  clear  Soviet  threat  In  the  mid- 
1970's.  Deployment  of  the  system  even  at  one 
base,  still  leaves  us  with  a  system  of  uncer- 
tain reUablllty.  The  deployment  of  weapons, 
even  if  halved  in  number,  would  not  relieve 
the  fear  of  an  Intensified  arms  race. 

But  while  such  a  political  compromise  is 
artificial  and  Ill-conceived,  I  believe  there  is 
a  constructive  alternative  to  the  Safeguard 
which  naturally  and  logically  emerges  from 
a  balanced  review  of  the  five  considerations 
I've  discussed  tonight. 

Let  me  state  this  alternative  simply  and 
briefly: 

1.  Deploy  no  ABM  missiles  at  the  present 
time.  Require  full  Congressional  review  and 
approval  of  any  future  deployment  of  such 
weapons. 

2.  Continue  our  research  and  developmen- 
tal testing  of  the  radar  and  computer  com- 
ponents of  the  Safeguard  system,  and  Install 
two  sets  of  radars  and  computers  so  that  we 
can  test  them  as  an  Integrated  system. 

The  precise  location  of  the  two  test  instal- 
lations Is  not  as  Important  as  the  essential 
featxires  of  the  alternatives.  There  are  two 
obvloiis  possibilities:  We  could  Install  the 
radars  and  computers  at  the  North  Dakota 
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and  Montana  sites  suggested  in  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  first  phase  of  Safeguard,  or 
we  could  add  to  our  present  testing  appara- 
tus In  the  Kwajaldn  Island  area  in  the 
Pacific.  There  are  advantages  and  drawbacks 
to  each  of  these. 

InstallaUons  in  North  Dakota  and  Mon- 
tana could  be  seen  as  the  first  step  toward 
eventual  deployment.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
this  locaUon  would  be  cheaper  and  would  in- 
volve no  substantial  delay  In  the  develc^- 
ment  of  the  potential  to  deploy  In  the  future. 
The  Kwajalein  location  would  coet  us  both 
more  time  and  more  money.  It  would  also  be 
difficult  to  continue  other  kinds  of  research 
and  development  at  the  same  place.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  location  could  not  In  any 
way  be  construed  as  a  foot  In  the  door  to 
future  deployment  of  an  operational  system. 
Whichever  location  Is  chosen  U  not  so 
Important  as  the  basic  ingredients  of  the 
alternative: 

No  deployment  of  the  weapons  In  the  sys- 
tem now; 

No  future  deployment  without  Congres- 
sional review  and  agreement; 

Continued  research  and  development  of 
the  radar  and  computers  at  two  altes  so  that 
we  can  test  the  integration  of  the  system. 

If  we  adopt  this  alternative  we  would  not 
be  contributing  in  any  overt  way  to  an  In- 
tensification of  the  arms  race,  because  no 
weapons  would  be  deployed. 

The  Soviets  would  have  an  Incentive, 
rooted  In  their  own  self-interest,  to  enter 
promptiy  Into  effective  negotiations  for  arms 
limitations,  because  we  would  be  develop- 
ing the  capacity  to  deploy  at  a  later  date. 

This  alternative  would  save  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  which  could  be  used  at 
home.  I  am  told  by  an  authoritative  source 
in  the  Administration  that  we  would  save  at 
least  10  percent  of  the  cost  of  deploying  the 
first  phase  of  the  system. 

If  through  our  testing,  we  eliminate  the 
bugs  before  any  costiy  full  deployment  of  the 
system,  thU  alternative  could  save  us  bil- 
lions in  misspent  funds. 

We  would  preserve  our  ability  to  counter 
any  clear  Soviet  threat  to  our  deterrent  In 
the  mld-70's.  I  have  been  assured  by  au- 
thoritative Administration  sources  that  we 
would  not  substantially  delay  our  ability 
to  deploy  a  Safeguard  system  In  the  future 
If  we  adopted  this  alternative  for  this  year. 
Our  development  and  testing  of  the  Intercep- 
tor missiles  Is  well  enough  along  that  a  de- 
cision not  to  deploy  this  year  would  not 
hamper  our  development  of  the  total  system. 
We  would  have  more  time  to  evaluate  Intel- 
ligence Information  on  Soviet  strength  and 
to  calibrate  a  more  precise  response. 

The  thorough  testing  of  this  system  will 
give  us  a  much  more  reliable  system  if  we 
ever  need  to  deploy  It. 

We  would  concentrate  on  the  most  diffi- 
cult technical  problems  In  the  system — the 
Integration  of  the  radars  and  the  comput- 
ers, the  development  of  the  computer  pro- 
gram, and  the  effectiveness  of  uniformed  mil- 
itary operational  piersonnel. 

We  woiild  avoid  any  possibility  of  acci- 
dental firing  of  nuclear  weapons  In  the  early 
testing  stages  of  the  systems.  We  would  have 
time  to  work  on  the  difficult  problem  of 
maintaining  Presidential  conttDl  over  the 
firing  of  nuclear  weapons. 

In  sum.  the  alternative  I  am  proposing 
would  not  Intensify  the  arms  race;  it  would 
help  us  secure  an  effective  arms  limitation 
agreement;  It  would  seek  to  answer  the 
hardest  questions  about  the  system's  work- 
ability; It  would  symbolize  our  turning  the 
comer  on  defense  spending;  and  It  would 
preserve  our  ability  to  meet  In  time  any 
clear  Soviet  threat  to  the  strategic  balance 
In  the  1970's. 

I  am  hopeful  that  my  proposal  will  ap- 
peal to  a  broad  range  of  opinion. 

It  meets  the  pressing  need  for  further 
testing  and  development  of  the  system — a 


need  stressed  by  every  witness  who  appeared 
before  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 
regardless  of  whether  they  supported  or  op- 
posed Safeguard. 

And  above  aU  It  strikes  a  balance  In  our 
consideration  of  the  twin  problems  of  achiev- 
ing national  safety  and  a  secure  peace. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  PPOXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  such 
time  as  I  may  require. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


SECRETARY    ROMNEY    SHOULD 
MEET  HOUSING  GOALS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
housing  goals  established  by  the  Housing 
Act  of  1968  can  be  met.  While  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urbfui  Development,  Mr.  George 
Romney,  has  accepted  those  goals,  I  am 
alarmed  at  his  repeated  statements 
downgrading  our  ability  to  meet  them. 

While  he  has  accepted  them  in  prin- 
ciple, he  has  denied  them  when  they  are 
expressed  in  specific  terms.  But  a  hous- 
ing goal  is  no  goal  at  all  if  it  is  not  ex- 
pressed in  the  number  of  units  to  be  built 
or  the  number  of  people  to  be  housed,  or 
the  degree  to  which  the  needs  of  all 
American  citizens  can  be  met  for  a  de- 
cent home  in  a  suitable  living  environ- 
ment as  the  1949  act  called  for  two 
decades  ago. 

EXCUSES,   EXCUSES 

The  Secretary  says  he  is  for  the  goaJs, 
but  that  we  do  not  have  the  resources  to 
meet  them. 

He  says  he  accepts  the  goals  but  is  not 
prepared  to  endorse  the  production 
schedules  forecast  in  the  past  to  carry 
them  out. 

He  is  for  them,  but  says  they  cannot  be 
carried  out  until  three  preconditions  are 
met;  namely,  first,  tmtil  inflation  is 
brought  under  control,  second,  until  a 
"systems  breakthrough"  to  new  high 
volumes  of  production  is  made,  and  third, 
until  Congress  provides  the  funds  to  get 
the  job  done.       ] 

The  Secretarygis  wrong  on  all  three 
counts.  These  afe  excuses  or  defenses 
against  the  Secretary's  unwillingness  to 
meet  the  specific  goals  Congress  has  es- 
tablished for  this  year  and  next  year  and 
the  years  which  follow. 

The  fact  is  that  he  can  meet  the  goals 
next  year  if  he  will  try.  They  can  be  met 
before  inflation  is  finally  brought  under 
control,  before  a  new  "systems  break- 
through" is  reached,  and  with  the  funds 
already  available  or  which  can  reason- 
ably be  expected  from  Congress. 

Mr.  Romney  is  "poor  mouthing"  and 
making  excuses  now  so  that  if  he  fails  to 
meet  the  goals  he  can  say  a  year  from 
now,  "I  told  you  so."  The  Secretary 
should  stop  building  alibis  and  start 
building  houses. 


NATION    CANNOT    WArT 

We  caimot  wait  until  every  problem  in 
the  world  is  solved  before  we  meet  our 
housing  goals.  If  we  wait  until  inflation 
is  under  control,  or  the  Vietnam  war  is 
over,  and  a  systems  breakthrough  is  ac- 
complished, we  will  never  succeed. 


Let  us  examine  the  Secretary's  objec- 
tions. _         ^      . 

On  the  point  of  a  "systems  break- 
through" alone,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
confusion.  One  finds  it  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish between  Mr.  Ronmey's  "Opera- 
tion Breakthrough."  talk  of  a  "systems 
breakthrough,"  and  the  need  for  indus- 
trialized housing. 

I  think  the  Secretary  has  somewhat 
muddied  the  waters.  Let  us  distinguish 
between  a  new  "systems  breakthrough," 
and  Mr.  Romney 's  "Operation  Break- 
through." 

"SYSTEKS  BREATKaOUGH" 

The  talk  of  a  new  breakthrough  or  of 
some  new  material  or  method  of  process 
of  production  which  will  dramatically 
change  the  housing  industry  has  been 
going  on  for  years.  Every  year  such  a 
"breakthrough"  has  been  just  around 
the  comer.  And  every  year  that  dramatic 
breakthrough  has  not  come. 

If  we  have  to  wait  for  it,  we  will  wait 
forever. 

If  we  have  to  count  on  it  before  our 
housing  goals  are  met,  we  will  wait  for 
the  millennium  to  arrive. 

It  would  be  fine  if  a  "systems  break- 
through" were  reached.  But  that  is  not 
needed,  at  least  stated  in  the  way  Mr. 
Romney  has  stated  it. 

There  now  exists  in  the  housing  in- 
dustry an  abundance  of  materials  and  a 
variety  of  methods  which  if  organized 
efficiently  and  used  appropriately  could 
bring   dramatic   reductions  in  housing 

COS^S 

The  use  of  existing  prefabrication 
techniques  and  large  scale  production, 
both  on  and  off  the  site,  could  bring 
great  savings  in  housing  costs  if  applied 
more  generally. 

APPLY  EXISTING  STATO  OF  THE  ART 

What  we  need  to  do  is  to  apply  the 
best  techniques  of  the  existing  state  of 
the  art  more  widely.  We  need  not  wait  for 
a  dramatic  "new  systems  breakthrough" 
either  in  materials  or  construction  proc- 
esses in  order  to  realize  major  reduc- 
tions in  costs. 

As  the  Douglas  Commission  said,  after 
a  full  year's  study,  on  this  point: 

There  are  many  who  believe  that  more 
ambitious  departures  from  present  patterns 
and  major  technological  breakthroughs  are 
the  wave  of  the  not-very-distant-future.  En- 
gineering and  architectural  Journals  are 
filled  with  new  ideas  for  revolutionizing  the 
construction  process  and  for  applying  ad- 
vanced systems  approaches  to  the  problems 
of  meeting  the  Nation's  housing  needs. 

A  vision  of  the  future  U  necessarily  spec- 
ulative, and  many  Judgments  about  the  po- 
tential savings  and  advantages  of  the  con- 
struction technology  of  tomorrow  remain 
acts'  of  faith.  Talk  of  major  technological 
breakthroughs  Is  not  new;  it  has  been  part 
of  the  just-around-the-comer  school  for  40 
years. 

Mr.  Romney  must  not  wait  for  new 
dramatic  breakthroughs  before  he  tries 
to  meet  the  housing  goals. 

That  is  the  kind  of  talk  which  led  the 
industry  to  laugh  the  recent  "In  Cities" 
project  out  of  court. 

If  Secretary  Romney  waits  for  the  dra- 
matic breakthrough  instead  of  combming 
existing  prefabrication  techniques  with 
existing  large-scale  production,  he  wiU 
fail.  As  they  say  in  the  industry,  if  he 
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sroes  down  that  path.  "He  will  break  his 
pick.' 

The  Secretary  should  get  on  with  the 
Job  of  organizing  his  Department  and  the 
Industry  to  meet  the  1970  housing  goals. 
The  public  should  not  be  misled  by  ex- 
cuses that  the  new  "breakthrough"  did 
not  arrive. 

OPSSATION    SKXAKTRmOtrCH 

Now,  what  about  the  Secretary's  Op- 
eration Breakthrough  as  distinguished 
from  the  general  talk  about  new  systems 
breakthroughs? 

By  promoting  industrialized  housing, 
the  Secretary  is  going  down  the  right 
path.  By  calling  it  Operation  Bresik- 
through.  he.  unfortunately,  calls  up  all 
the  coimotations  and  symbols  associated 
with  the  mumbo-jumbo  of  HTJD  press 
releases  over  the  last  decade. 

By  asking  for  a  series  of  prototjrpes  to 
be  tested  for  marketability  and  in  an 
actual  setting  or  physical  environment, 
the  Secretary  Is  pursuing  correc*.  policies. 

But  the  Initial  armouncement  that  only 
30  to  40-units  of  each  prototype  is  to  b« 
bttilt  i»  urtiolly  InsufDcient. 

In  fact,  that  falls  to  carry  out  the  man- 
datory language  of  section  108  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1968.  That  langiiage  calls 
for  at  least  1,000  units  a  year  of  at  least 
five  prototjrpes  for  5  years,  or  25.000  units 
to  test  whether  costs  can  be  reduced  by 
mass-production  methods.  As  the  author 
of  that  amendment,  I  think  I  know  what 
I  am  talking  about.  It  is  required. 

If  we  are  to  get  a  genuine  test  of 
whether  industrialized  housing  can  suc- 
ceed in  cutting  costs,  a  far  larger  niun- 
ber  of  units  must  be  built  than  the  300 
to  500  units  overall  Mr.  Romney  proposes. 
Cost  cutting  can  only  come  with  volume. 
And  industrialized  builders  almost  uni- 
versally ag-ee  that  a  producer  needs  to 
build  at  least  1.000  units  before  the  effi- 
ciencies of  mass  production  begin  to  off- 
set the  huge  initial  capital  costs  involved 
in  factory-built  housing. 

Finally,  while  "Operation  Break- 
through" is  to  be  welcomed,  it  must  not 
become  an  excuse  to  put  off  a  major  effort 
to  meet  the  1968  Housing  Act  goals. 

The  300  to  500  units  under  Operation 
Breakthrough  wiU  not  be  built  for  22 
months  or  more,  according  to  the  HUD 
announcements.  As  the  Secretary  made 
the  success  of  Operation  Breakthrough  a 
precondition  of  meeting  the  housing  act 
goals,  that  means  he  has  thrown  in  the 
towel  for  1969,  1970,  and  1971. 

That  must  not  .'be  done.  Operation 
Breakthrough,  with  its  strengths  and  its 
limitations,  must  not  become  an  excuse 
for  inaction,  postponement,  and  delay. 

WHT    THE    COALS   SHOULD    BE    MET    AND    HOW    TO 
MEET    THEM 

Now.  let  me  turn  to  two  general  areas 
that  directly  relate  to  the  housing  prob- 
lem. The  first  is  what  our  housing  needs 
nre  and  why,  as  a  society,  we  have  a 
moral  obligation  to  meet  them. 

The  second  major  area  is  how  these 
needs  can  be  met,  how  the  housing  goals 
can  be  reached,  and  why  we  should  no 
longer  accept  excuses  from  the  Secretary 
about  them. 

Contrary  to  the  Secretary's  statements, 
the  funds,  the  land,  the  resources,  and 
the  technology  are  now  at  hand  to  meet 
the  goals. 


We  should  not  and  must  not  accept  ad- 
ditional excuses  from  the  Secretary  that 
the  goals  caimot  be  met. 


HOUSING    NKBW 

Based  on  census  flgrires,  there  are  in 
this  country  about  7  million  substandard 
housing  units  which  should  be  removed. 
This  is  the  number  of  houses  which  are 
sc  dilapidated  or  lack  elementary  plumb- 
ing that  they  are  unfit  to  live  in  and 
should  be  destroyed  and  replaced. 

In  addition,  there  are  about  4  million 
standard  housing  units  which  are  over- 
crowded. That  is  to  say.  there  is  more 
than  one  person  per  room  living  in  the 
same  house,  which  is  the  census  test  for 
overcrowding. 

About  4  million  new  units  need  to  be 
built  to  house  the  second  family  in  these 
standard  overcrowded  units  and  in  the 
substandard  overcrowded  units. 

We,  therefore,  need  a  total  of  at  least 
11  million  units  merely  to  replace  existing 
dilapidated  units  and  to  house  those  In 
overcrowded  units. 

CONBUVATIVE    STATEMENT    OF   NKSO 

This  need  is  very  conservatively  stated. 
This  is  true  because : 

First,  the  estimates  are  based  on  cen- 
sus data.  A  unit  with  no  kitchen,  with 
plumbing  in  the  basement  although  the 
unit  is  on  the  second  floor,  with  inade- 
quate total  space  or  sleeping  space,  with 
an  absence  of  light  or  ventilation,  or 
with  low  ceilings,  to  use  several  examples, 
would  not  necessarily  be  Included  as  a 
"substandard"  unit. 

Because  of  these  inadequate  defini- 
tions, the  census  data  underestimates 
housing  needs. 

Second,  the  data  is  based  solely  on  the 
condition  of  the  house  and  makes  no 
judgment  about  the  environment.  If  the 
house  is  unfit  to  live  in  because  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  freeways  or  railroad  tracks: 
if  noxious  fumes  pour  down  on  it  from 
nearby  factories;  if  the  lot  next  door  is 
littered  with  garbage:  if  there  are  no 
street  lights:  if  there  is  an  absence  of 
police  protection;  if  a  liquor  store  is  on 
the  comer  in  a  residential  neighborhood; 
if  there  is  a  rendering  works  in  the  block ; 
if  the  noise  level  is  excessive:  or  if  the 
streets  are  not  paved  or  if  there  are 
potholes  in  the  blacktop:  such  a  unit 
would  not  be  classified  as  substandard  if 
its  physical  condition  met  certain  stand- 
ards and  it  had  a  minimum  amount  of 
indoor  plumbing. 

So  our  housing  needs  based  on  census 
data  are  grossly  underestimated. 

CSNBSAL    ACKEEMXNT    ON     NEEDS 

But  with  all  their  shortcomings,  the 
census  figures  are  the  best  we  have.  In 
addition,  a  number  of  committees,  com- 
missions, and  agencies  have  come  to 
roughly  the  same  overall  estimates  as 
to  the  amount  of  housing  we  should  build 
if  we  are  to  meet  these  needs  plus  those 
brought  about  by  new  family  formation, 
conversions,  mergers,  vacancy  rates,  and 
so  forth. 

Working  independently,  the  Douglas 
Commission,  the  Kaiser  Committee,  and 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  all  estimated  that  we  need 
to  build  from  2.25  to  2.8  million  total 
housing  units  a  year  if  we  are  to  meet 
our  housing  needs  in  the  next  decade.  Be- 
cause of  the  Inclusion  or  exclusion  of 


rehabilitated  and  other  types  of  units, 
the  estimates  of  our  overall  housing  needs 
by  these  three  groups  vary  by  about  lo 
percent,  which  I  think  indicates  their 
validity. 

But  the  estimates  of  all  three  groups  of 
the  number  of  units  which  should  be  built 
each  year  for  low-  and  moderate-income 
families  are  almost  precisely  the  same. 

NEED   500,000   TO   600,000   UNITS   rO«  LOW-  AND 
MODBUTE-INCOMK   FAMILIES 

The  Douglas  Commission  called  for 
500.000  units  a  year,  exclusive  of  those 
for  the  elderly,  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  groups.* 

The  Kaiser  Committee  and  HUD  called 
for  600.000  unite  a  year,  inchjdlng  reha- 
bilitated unite  and  unite  for  the  elderly. 
So  I  think  these  are  about  the  same. 

The  Douglas  Commission  stressed 
building  more  unite  for  the  abject  poor, 
the  poor,  and  the  near  poor  than  did 
HUD  and  the  Kaiser  committee.  As  such 
unite  require  a  somewhat  larger  subsidy, 
the  differences  in  the  numbers  recom- 
mended can  be  accounted  for  in  large 
part  by  this  difference  in  emphasis.  In 
all  cases,  while  the  nimiber  of  units 
might  vary,  the  coste  would  be  almost 
the  same. 

As  a  consequence,  virtually  every  in- 
dependent group  which  has  examined 
housing  needs  agrees  that  we  need  to 
build  from  500,000  to  600.000  unite  a  year 
of  subsidized  housing  if  the  housing 
need.s  for  low-  and  moderate-income 
groups  are  to  be  met  in  the  next  decade. 

These  facte,  in  my  judgment,  are  suffi- 
cient reason  for  us  to  insist  that  the 
housing  goals  be  met. 

MORAL    OBUCATION    TO    MEET    HOUSING    COALS 

But  there  are  other  reasons  why  we 
must  bend  every  effort  to  meet  our  hous- 
ing goals.  In  addition  to  the  actual  hous- 
ing needs,  we  have  certain  moral  obliga- 
tions to  meet  these  needs  because  of  past 
failures. 

Let  me  spell  these  out. 

The  first  is  the  failure  of  society  and 
HUD  and  succeeding  administrations  to 
meet  the  1949  Housing  Act  goals. 

In  1949.  Congress  provided  that  135.- 
000  unite  of  public  housing  a  year  for  6 
years  would  be  built.  This  was  a  total  ol 
810.000  units  of  public  housing  for  6 
years. 

The  same  1949  act  also  authorized  the 
urban  renewal  program.  The  compact 
was  that  when  urban  renewal  cleared  the 
slums,  the  public  housing  provision  of  the 
law  would  provide  housing  for  many  of 
the  poor  who  were  displaced. 

Like  the  animals  in  Noah's  Ark,  the 
two  programs  were  to  proceed  together. 

FAILtntE  TO   BUILO   PTTBLIC   HOUSING 

We  tore  down  the  slums.  We  left  huge 
vacant  spaces  in  the  center  of  our  cities. 
But  we  did  not  build  the  public  housing. 

Urban  renewal  destroyed  some  400.- 
000  housing  unite.  These  units  by  defini- 
tion housed  the  poor,  however  badly.  But 
only  about  20,000  public  housing  units- 
mind  you.  urban  renewal  destroyed  400,- 
000 — have  been  built  on  urban  renewal 
sites  during  the  20  years  of  the  program. 

And  the  unvarnished  facts  about  the 
total  amount  of  public  housing  built,  as 
brought  out  by  the  Douglas  Commission, 
are  that  in  20  years  we  built  only  two- 
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thirds  of  the  number  of  public  housing 
imite  we  were  pledged  to  build  in  6  years. 
These  facte  heighten  our  moral  obliga- 
tion now  to  meet  the  housing  goals  of 
the  1968  act. 

MORE    HOUSING   DESTROYED    THAN    BUILT 

The  second  fact  is  that  through  public 
actions  over  the  past  2  decades,  oiu- 
society  has  destroyed  more  housing  for 
poor  people  than  we  have  built. 

Under  urban  renewal,  highway  pro- 
grams, equivalent  demolitions,  demoli- 
tions for  public  housing  sites,  under 
housing  code  enforcement,  and  through 
other  public  actions,  more  than  a  ihlllion 
units  housing  poor  people  have  been 
destroyed. 

The  Douglas  Commission  estimated 
that  another  750,000  units  will  be 
destroyed  through  public  actions  in  the 
next  5  to  6  years. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  never  built 
more  than  100,000  units  of  all  kinds  of 
subsidized  housing.  Thus,  if  we  continue 
at  the  recent  rate  we  will  destroy  in  the 
next  5  to  6  years  about  50  percent  more 
units  for  poor  people  than  we  build. 

These  facts,  too,  heighten  our  respon- 
sibility to  meet  the  housing  goals  of  the 
1968  act. 

RED    LINING 

A  third  past  policy  which  calls  for  some 
redeeming  action  was  that  until  the 
spring  of  1967,  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration— FHA — refused  to  guaran- 
tee loans  in  the  ghettos  of  the  central 
cities  of  this  country. 

The  policies  of  the  FHA  not  only  failed 
to  help  the  poor.  The  policies  of  the  FHA 
were  not  merely  neutral.  But  FHA  poli- 
cies were  actively  hostile  to  the  housing 
needs  of  the  poor.  This  is  a  great  moral 
stain  on  the  conscience  of  the  Nation. 

This  policy  was  called  red  lining.  It  was 
named  for  the  real  or  mythical  red  lines 
drawn  around  certain  geographical  areas 
of  the  central  cities  where  FHA  refused 
to  insure,  where  banks  and  savings  and 
loan  companies  then  refused  to  make 
loans,  and  where,  under  Federal  housing 
code  laws  and  regulations,  no  funds 
could  be  spent  to  upgrade  blighted  areas 
or  to  prevent  their  further  deterioration. 
These  funds  to  the  cities  for  housing 
code  enforcement  and  for  grants  and 
loans  to  the  occupants,  could  be  spent 
only  in  the  "declining "  or  the  "gray 
areas,"  but  not  in  the  slums  or  areas 
designated  for  future  urban  renewal,  or 
in  those  areas  which  had  hit  bottom. 

The  public  policies  followed  by  the 
FHA  and  urban  renewal  essentially 
abandoned  the  poor  and  the  homes  of 
the  poor  in  the  blighted  areas  of  the  cen- 
tral cities. 

BULK    OF   SUBSIDIES    TO    MIDDLE    AND    UFPEK 
INCOME   CROUPS 

The  fourth  thing  we  did  was  to  provide 
far  more  housing  subsidies  to  the  wealthy 
than  to  the  poor.  This  may  surprise  many 
who  have  been  led  to  believe  that  housing 
subsidies  go  to  the  poor  and  that  the 
well-to-do  are  somehow  self-sufficient.  I 
think  it  shocks  many  people  when  they 
hear  that  the  wealthy  in  this  country 
have  received  more  subsidies  for  housing 
from  the  Federal  Government  than  the 
poor  have  received. 

Mr.  Alvin  Shorr  of  the  Department  of 
Health,    Education,    and    Welfare    has 


made  some  interesting  calculations  for 
the  early  years  of  the  1960's.  He  finds 
that  the  value  of  the  housing  snbsidies 
for  those  with  middle  incomes  orVnore 
was  three  and  one  half  times  as  gn>at,as 
the  value  of  the  housing  subsidies  for 
the  poor. 

Mr.  Shorr  estimated  that  the  poor  re- 
ceived $820  million  a  year  in  housing  sub- 
sidies. He  included  in  this  amount  the 
public  housing  subsidy.  25  percent  of 
welfare  payments  as  an  estimate  of  the 
paymente  for  rent,  and  the  actual  dollar 
savings  from  income  tax  deductions. 

But  middle-  and  upper-income  groups 
received  not  $820  million,  which  the  poor 
received,  but  $2.9  billion  a  year  in  hous- 
ing subsidies  when  measured  by  the  ac- 
tual dollar  savings  for  the  deductions 
from  the  Federal  income  tax  they  re- 
ceived for  mortgage  interest  paid  and  for 
personal  property  taxes. 

Mr.  Shorr  did  not  count  the  total  de- 
duction but  only  the  actusd  tax  savings. 
Thus,  if  a  family  in  the  25-percent  in- 
come tax  bracket  deducted  $100  for  in- 
terest paid,  Mr.  Shorr  counted  only  $25 
as  the  subsidy. 

An  even  more  shocking  fact  is  that  the 
upper  20  percent  of  income  groups — this 
is  orUy  the  richest  one-fifth  of  our  peo- 
ple— received  $1.7  billion  a  year  in  hous- 
ing subsidies,  or  twice  as  much  as  the 
$820  million  received  by  the  lowest  20 
percent  of  income  groups.  Just  think  of 
that:  The  wealthiest  20  percent,  since 
1960,  have  received  twice  as  much  in 
subsidies  for  housing  as  the  poorest  20 
percent  in  our  society. 

Middle-  and  upper-income  groups 
sriould  have  no  objection  if  the  Federal 
Oovemment  subsidizes  those  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  economic  ladder  when 
the  former  have  received  so  much  more 
in  housing  subsidies  than  those  who  need 
subsidies  most  of  all. 

MORAL   DIMENSION   TO    NEEDS 

These  facts — first,  the  failure  to  build 
public  housing;  second,  the  destruction 
by  public  action  of  more  housing  for 
poor  people  than  has  t)een  built:  third, 
the  policy  of  red  lining  by  the  FHA,  and 
fourth,  the  fact  that  the  highest  one- 
fifth  of  income  groups  receive  twice  the 
amount  of  housing  subsidies  as  do  the 
lower  one-fifth  of  income  groups — give 
a  moral  dimension  to  the  statistics  on 
housing  needs  which  neither  the  country 
nor  Congress  nor  Secretary  Romney  can 
ignore. 

HOW   TO    MEET   THE    HOUSING   GOALS 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing  of  the  House  Bank- 
ing Committee  on  May  12,  Secretary 
Romney  proclaimed  time  and  again  that 
while  he  favored  the  housing  goals,  they 
could  not  be  met  in   present  circum» 

StrCtXlCCS. 

Among  the  key  pointe  he  listed.  "If 
we  are  going  to  have  a  chance  of  meet- 
ing— or  even  approaching — the  housing 
goals  expressed  in  the  1968  Act"  was  the 
"funding  of  programs  enacted  by  Con- 
gress to  provide  housing  for  low  and 
moderate  income  families." 

FUNDS   ABE    AVAILABLE    NOW 

This  also  must  not  be  used  as  an  ex- 
cuse. With  the  funds  available  now,  plus 
those  which  we  can  reasonably  expect 
Congress   to    appropriate,    there   is   no 


shortage  of  funds  which  prevents  the 
Secretary  from  meeting  the  housing 
goals  for  next  year. 

The  funds  are  there  if  the  Secretary 
will  use  them.  Let  me  be  specific. 

PUBLIC    HOUSING    FUNDS 

There  is  available  for  fiscal  year  1970 
some  $473,500,000  to  pay  for  the  local 
public  housing  "contract  reservations." 

No  further  appropriation  is  needed. 
These  funds  are  available  and  can  be 
used  now.  With  no  further  action  by 
Congress  the  Secretary  can  start  almost 
160,000  new  public  housing  unite. 

Secretary  Romney  has  no  reason  or 
excuse  not  to  meet  the  public  housing 
goals  of  the  1968  act. 

SPECIAL    ASSISTANCE    AND    MODERATE    INCOME 
FUNDS 

There  are  a  variety  of  programs  ad- 
ministered by  HUD  where  Congress  has 
made  funds  available  to  the  administra- 
tion, and  particularly  to  the  previous 
FNMA — Farmie  Mae — and  the  new 
GNMA — Ginny  Mae — so  that  the  mort- 
gages under  a  variety  of  subsidized  pro- 
grams can  be  purchased  by  GNMA. 

These  funds  are  available  and  can  be 
used  with  no  further  appropriation  from 
Congress.  They  can  be  used  for  the 
221(d)  (3)  or  moderate  income  program. 
They  can  be  used  for  the  special  assist- 
ance programs  under  FHA  sections  220 
and  221  of  the  housing  laws.  These  latter 
sections  provide  funds  for  subsidized 
housing  in  urban  renewal  areas,  reha- 
bilitation programs,  and  for  relocation 
activities,  among  other  programs. 

The  funds  which  are  available  imder 
these  programs  are  almost  unlimited. 
They  include: 

First,  $467  million  in  unused  special 
assistance  money.  These  funds  are  avail- 
able and  can  be  used  by  Secretary 
Romney  now. 

Second.  $421  million  in  authority  for 
GNMA  to  buy  mortgages,  which  has  not 
been  used. 

Third,  $500  million  in  additional  funds 
for  the  moderate  income  or  3  percent 
221(d)  1 3)  program  which  the  Congress 
made  available  under  the  1968  act.  This 
was  done  so  that  there  would  be  no  short- 
age of  money  while  the  221(d)(3)  pro- 
gram was  being  phsised  out  and  the  new 
home  ownership  and  rental  subsidy  pro- 
grams under  sections  235  and  236  were 
phased  in. 

DOUBLE   TALK 

The  fxmds  are  there.  Under  the  1970 
budget  proposed  by  President  Johnson, 
it  was  proposed  that  the  $500  million  be 
deferred  untU  fiscal  year  1971.  But  in 
the  new  Nixon  budget,  the  President  un- 
fortunately asks  that  these  funds  be 
rescinded. 

The  Secretary  of  HUD,  Mr.  Romney, 
can  hardly  claim  that  success  in  meeting 
housing  goals  is  conditional  upon  enough 
funds  from  Congress  when,  under  one  of 
the  main  programs,  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration is  asking  that  the  funds  for  at 
least  25,000  units  of  moderate  income 
housing  be  rescinded.  This  is  doubletalk. 

MODERATE    PROGRAM    CAN    WORK 

The  moderate  income  housing  program 
is  just  now  getting  into  high  gear.  It  has 
tremendous  advantages. 

Let  me  list  a  few  of  them. 
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Itoder  It.  there  is  Uttle  rlek  to  the  In- 
veetors.  Construction  loans  are  Insured. 
The  Interest  rate  Is  subsidized  down  to 

3  percent.  The  program  guarantees  the 
long-term  mortgages.  There  is  what  Is 
caUed  a  "Olnny  Mae  takeout":  that  Is. 
Olnny  Mae.  the  corporation,  buys  the 
mortgagee  and  provides  the  money  to  the 
original  financiers. 

This  program  has  widespread  public 
support.  Its  sponsors  are  nonprofit  or 
limited  dividend  groups.  Some  of  the 
finest  subsidized  housing  In  the  country 
has  been  buUt  under  it,  such  as  the 
marvelous  La  Clede  project  In  St.  Louis. 

Yet  at  the  same  time  the  Secretary  is 
poor-mouthing  and  making  excuses  that 
he  cannot  meet  the  1968  Housing  Act 
goals  because  of  a  possible  limitation  In 
funds  from  Congress,  he  and  the  admin- 
istration are  asking  that  $500  million  in 
authority  for  this  program  be  rescinded. 

That.  I  think,  is  ridiculous. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Secretary  has  over 
$1.3  billion  for  the  moderate  income  and 
the  speelal  assistance  programs  which  is 
avallaMeand  can  be  used  now  with  no 
further  action  of  any  kind  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

THs  mw  i-r 


Secretary  Romney  is  correct  in  saying 
that  Congress  must  appropriate  funds  be- 
fore the  new  1 -percent  homeownershlp 
and  rental  programs  can  be  carried  on. 
These  programs  are  known  as  the  section 
235  and  236  programs  and  were  first  au- 
thorized In  the  1968  Housing  Act. 

These  programs  are  very  popular. 
Funds  In  the  amount  of  $25  million  for 
each  of  the  programs,  or  a  total  of  $50 
million,  have  already  been  used  up.  The 
programs  were  so  popular  these  fluids 
had  to  be  rationed.  The  administration 
has  asked  that  an  additional  $50  million 
for  each  of  them  be  appropriated  as  a 
supplemental  appropriation  this  year — 
fiscal  1969.  They  are  asking  for  $100  mil- 
lion for  each  program  for  next  year. 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee 
originally  provided  only  $25  million.  But, 
they  have  now  Increased  the  amount  to 
$75  million  for  each  program.  They  did 
this,  however,  only  after  Mr.  Romney  got 
members  of  his  own  party  to  switch  and 
vote  for  the  funds. 

Congress  will  provide  most  of  this 
mcAiey  if  the  Secretary's  own  party  will 
suqport  him.  There  are  enough  votes 
froin  liberal  and  progressive  Democrats 
in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  to  fund 
these  programs  provided  only  that  the 
President's  own  party  supports  them. 

Mr.  Romney  has  his  work  cut  out  for 
him.  But  before  he  blames  Congress  for 
the  lack  of  fimds,  he  should  see  to  it  that 
members  of  his  own  party  support  their 
President. 

In  summary,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  there 
are  not  only  enough  funds  to  meet  the 
housing  goals  for  fiscal  year  1970,  but 
there  are  more  funds  available  and  al- 
ready provided  by  Congress  than  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  administration  are  pre- 
pared to  use. 

The  lack  of  funds  Is  no  excuse. 

UEBAN     RKNKWAI.     FUNDS 

Urban  renewal  has  not  been  one  of 
the  major  housing  programs.  Basically  it 
has  been  a  land  assembly  program.  None- 
theless, it  does  have  some  Impact  on  the 
amount  of  housing  built.  Due   to  the 


changes  in  the  1968  Houslnc  Aet  re- 
qiiiring  that  50  percent  of  the  housing  in 
uitMui  renewal  areas  be  built  for  low-  and 
moderate-income  families,  it  will  have  a 
greater  impact  on  low-lnoome  houalnc  In 
the  future. 

Thus,  while  not  critical,  this  procram 
must  be  considered  when  we  ask  whether 
or  not  sufficient  funding  now  exists  to 
meet  the  housing  goals. 

Again  the  answer  Is  "Yes."  Funds  for 
urban  renewal  are  appropriated  2  years 
in  advance.  Unlike  almost  every  other 
budget  appropriation,  urban  renewal  gets 
a  1-year  time  lead. 

As  a  result  Congress  has  already  ap- 
proprlated  funds  in  the  amount  of  $570 
million  for  urban  renewal  for  fiscal  year 
1970.  This  includes  those  model  city  fimds 
which  are  to  be  used  In  urban  renewal 
areas.  - 

Here,  too,  the  funds  are  available  with- 
out further  need  to  ask  Congress  for 
appropriations. 

AN     AVT7NOANCK     OF    SITEa 

Let  us  turn  to  the  next  problem  us- 
ually given  as  an  excuse  for  the  failure 
to  meet  our  housing  needs;  namely,  the 
problem  of  land  or  housing  sites. 

TTKBAN     UNrWAL     SITES 

Here,  too,  the  answers  to  many  of  the 
difficulties  are  within  the  Secretary's  own 
purview. 

The  first  thing  he  should  do  is  to  pay 
a  visit  to  his  own  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Housing  Assistance  who  runs  the  urban 
renewal  program. 

Urban  renewal  has  cleared  thousands 
of  acres  of  land  in  the  central  cities  of 
this  country.  Vast  acres  still  He  idle. 

In  the  center  of  Cleveland,  in  Detroit, 
and  in  St.  Louis,  to  name  only  three, 
there  are  an  abimdance  of  housing  sites 
on  existing  urban  renewal  land. 

Less  than  half  of  this  land  has  been 
"committed,"  to  use  a  technical  urban 
renewal  phrase.  That  means  that  no  spe- 
cific contract  or  arrangement  has  yet 
been  made  for  the  particular  use  of  the 
land. 

Under  the  1968  Housing  Act.  in  future 
urban  renewal  projects  at  least  50  per- 
cent of  the  units  must  be  subsidized  hous- 
ing. But  the  25-percent  requirement  does 
not  apply  to  the  existing  projects. 

This  land  lies  empty  at  the  same  time 
we  hear  complaints  that  there  is  no  land 
or  sites  for  housing  for  low-income  fam- 
ilies. 

The  Secretary  should  call  in  the  may- 
ors. He  should  urge  them  to  review  these 
sites.  He  should  press  them  to  build  pub- 
lic housing  and  235  and  236  housing  and 
moderate-Income  housing  on  these  sites. 

These  sites  are  controlled  by  the  city 
governments.  They  have  been  subsidized 
by  Federal  money.  In  the  emergency 
which  this  country  faces  to  house  poor 
people  In  the  central  cities,  these  sites 
should  be  used. 

cmxa  owit  TAx-DBJwqum  r  ams 

There  are  other  places  to  build  as  well. 
The  cities  have  taken  hundreds  of  sites — 
in  Philadelphia,  in  Chicago,  In  New 
York,  in  Detroit,  and  in  St.  Louis — be- 
cause of  tax  delinquency.  Why  not  build 
on  them? 

mm  rsDBBAi.  land 

Then  there  are  hundreds  of  acres  of 
land  which  the  Federal  Oovemment  owns 


In  the  central  dtlee  of  the  United  States. 
Some  of  this  land  can  be  used. 


VKA   AMD  TA 

There  are  thousands  of  FHA  and  VA 
forecloaed  units.  Why  not  use  more  of 
these  to  house  low-income  families? 

These  are  actions  which  the  Secretary 
can  take  or  urge  his  subordinates  to  take 
and  which  should  be  or  shoiild  become 
public  policy  of  the  United  States. 

VACANT  LAKD  IN  MAJOK  CENTRAL  CITIXS 

There  are  other  opportunities  too.  In 
Research  Report  No.  12  of  the  E>ouglas 
Comimlssion,  entitled  "Three  Land  Re- 
search Studies,"  some  amazing  facts 
about  land  use  in  our  largest  cities  are 
brought  out. 

OVEE  ONE-FIFTR  OF  LAND  tTNOEVEIXJPCO 

Some  may  not  believe  it,  but  22.3  per- 
cent of  the  land  inside  American  cities 
of  100.000  people  or  larger  is  "undevel- 
oped." In  the  cities  of  over  250,000  in 
size,  some  12.5  percent  of  the  land  is  "im- 
developed."  The  data  is  given  city  by  city. 

SUKVET  THE  LAND 

Of  course  not  all  of  this  land  Is  avail- 
able or  suitable  for  housing  sites.  But 
some  of  It  is.  I  call  upon  the  Secretary, 
using  the  Douglas  study  as  a  source,  to 
join  in  a  cooperative  effort  with  the  cities 
to  survey  the  over  one-fifth  of  their  land 
which  is  "undeveloped"  for  its  possibili- 
ties for  housing  sites,  parks  and  recrea- 
tion centers,  and  community  facilities 
which  would  make  it  possible  to  build 
decent  housing  in  a  suitable  living  en- 
vironment in  the  central  cities  where  it  is 
now  said  no.  or  few,  housing  sites  exist. 

Mr.  President  (Mr.  EIaglzton  in 
the  chair),  these  are  just  some  of  the 
ways  in  which  land  and  sites  can  be 
found  for  housing  America's  low-income 
families. 

MOVE  ON  BVaDING  CODE  REFOBM 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  question  of 
building  codes,  which  have  often  pre- 
vented or  slowed  down  or  added  to  the 
cost  of  building  decent  housing  in  the 
central  cities  and  suburbs. 

These  things  need  to  be  said  about 
building  codes. 

THE    PEOBLEM 

First  of  all.  building  codes  are  State 
police  powers  exercised  by  the  localities. 
But  they  are  "State"  powers. 

Second,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
national  "model"  building  codes,  most 
modem  practices,  products,  techniques, 
and  processes  are  sanctioned  and  ap- 
proved. This  includes  plastic  pipe, 
plumbing  trees,  and  electrical  harnesses, 
to  name  a  few. 

Third,  the  problem  arises  when  the 
localities  either  have  no  "model"  code 
in  effect,  or  change  those  codes  by  local 
ordinance,  or  fall  to  keep  the  codes  up 
to  date  to  admit  new  products  and  proc- 
esses approved  by  the  national  "model" 
codes. 

Fourth,  this  prevents  the  application 
of  mass  production  techniques  for  Indus- 
trialized builders,  or  even  for  conven- 
tional builders  who  attempt  large-scale 
production,  because  the  plans  and  prod- 
ucts and  specifications  have  to  bie  al- 
tered every  time  some  local  municipal 
boundary  line  is  crossed. 

That  Is  the  problem. 
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THE  ANSWKBS 

The  answers  are  several  in  number. 

First,  the  SUtes.  whose  police  powers 
are  being  exercised  by  the  localities, 
should  pass  legislation  providing  that 
any  local  builder  can  build,  or  any  indus- 
trialized housing  can  be  erected  which 
meets  the  provisions  of  one  of  the  na- 
tional model  codes. 

The  States  need  merely  provide  that 
where  there  is  no  code,  the  provisions  of 
an  existing  national  model  code  should 
apply.  Where  there  Is  a  local  code  which 
is  restrictive,  the  States  should  provide 
that  any  housing  which  meets  the  pro- 
visions of  a  national  model  code  can  be 
built  regardless  of  local  restrictions. 
Since  codes  are  State  police  powers,  the 
States  have  every  right  to  do  this.  An 
alternative  is  for  the  States  to  adopt  one 
of  the  national  model  codes  as  the 
"State"  code  and  provide  that  its  provi- 
sions take  precedence  over  any  local  code 
provisions  which  are  more  restrictive. 
HUD  could  draft  enabling  legislation  on 
this  matter  within  a  matter  of  days.  The 
Governors  could  be  called  in  and  urged 
to  present  such  legislation  to  their  leg- 
islatures as  soon  as  they  meet. 

USE  FEDEKAL  CAEBOT  TO  REFOEM  CODES 

Second,  the  Federal  Government 
should  tie  the  things  the  States,  cities, 
and  independent  businesses  and  building 
institutions  want,  such  as  water  and 
sewer  grants,  FHA  guarantees,  and  per- 
haps highway  and  pubUc  works  funds, 
tie  these  "goodies"  to  the  existence  in 
the  State  and  localities  of  a  model  code 
which  is  up  to  date  and  which  has  not 
been  sunended. 

Third,  the  urban  renewal  aresis  and  on 
city  and  federally  owned  sites,  the  cities 
and  the  Federal  Governments  have  the 
power  now  to  provide  that  mass  pro- 
duced or  industrialized  housing  which 
meets  the  provisions  of  existing  model 
codes  can  be  built.  There  need  be  no 
delay  at  all  in  moving  in  these  areas. 

UMBXEX.LA   OtOANlZATION    NEEDED 

Finally,  some  mechanism  needs  to  be 
established,  such  as  the  Douglas  Com- 
mission recommended,  to  make  certain 
that  the  standards  used  in  the  national 
model  codes  are  both  safe  and  up  to  date. 
The  Douglas  Commission  proposed  that 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  act 
as  an  umbrella  agency  for  both  private 
and  Government  groups  to  do  research 
on  new  techniques  and  to  test  them  once 
they  are  developed. 

The  research  and  testing  would  not  be 
done  by  the  Academy,  but  would  be  done 
by  private  industry,  testing  laboratories, 
and  Government  agencies.  But  the  stand- 
ards would  be  set  by  the  Academy.  When 
the  standards  were  met,  either  objective 
or  performance  standards,  this  could  be 
certified  by  the  academy. 

By  this  method,  a  stamp  of  approval 
from  a  prestigious  source  could  be  placed 
on  new  products  and  processes. 

This  would  insure  their  adoption  by 
the  national  code  groups.  That,  combined 
with  State  legislation  and  conditions  im- 
posed by  the  Federal  Government  for 
water  and  sewer  grants,  FHA  insurance, 
highways,  and  public  works  projects, 
would  insure  that  such  standards  were 
included  in  local  codes. 


The  most  modem  products  and  modem 
techniques  and  processes  could  be  used. 
The  only  test  would  be,  Do  they  meet 
fair  and  objective  standards? 

That  is  a  way  by  which  the  most  diffi- 
cult problems  associated  with  building 
codes  can  be  solved. 

HUD  should  get  on  with  the  Job  of 
carrying  out  these  constructive  Douglas 
Commission  recommendations. 

SESTSICTIVE    PEACTICES 

One  of  the  constant  and  repeated  as- 
sertions about  the  building  industry  is 
that  the  unions  In  the  industry  are  m- 
volved  in  numerous  and  repeated  re- 
stricUve  practices  which  result  in  higher 
costs.  Impede  the  building  of  housing, 
and  may  prevent  us  from  reaching  our 
housing  goals. 

This  issue  is  highly  complex.  It  is  con- 
fusing. There  are  more  rumors  and  myths 
and  misinformation  about  restrictive 
practices  than  almost  any  other  subject. 

Let  me  try  to  distinguish  fact  from 
fiction  and  Indicate  what  needs  to  be 
done  so  that  this  issue  does  not  impede 
us  in  meeting  our  housing  goals. 

First  of  all,  let  us  state  a  few  facts. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  housing  In  this 
country  Is  built  by  nonunion  labor.  I*t 
me  repeat,  80  percent— four  out  of  five— 
of  the  houses  in  this  country  are  built  by 
nonunion  labor.  That  is  not  generally 
known.  Many  of  the  arguments,  true  or 
false,  about  restrictive  practices  in  the 
construction  industry  revolve  around 
building  skyscrapers,  bridges,  and  high- 
ways, but  not  housing. 

The  fact  is  that  in  the  suburban  and 
smalltown  and  rural  areas  of  this  coun- 
try, the  workmen  are  nonunion  and  de- 
pendent on  the  employer.  In  the  large 
central  cities  where  unions  are  strong, 
they  are  often  equal  to  and  sometimes 
hold  the  upper  hand  over  the  employer 
in  this  f  r8«mented  industry. 

Thus,  union  restrictions,  even  where 
they  exist,  a£fect  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  homebuUding  Industry.  And  that  fact 
Is  generfidly  not  known. 

MANY    KESTBICnONS    DUB    TO    PRODTJCEBS 

Fact  No.  2  is  the  many  restrictive  prac- 
tices in  the  industry  have  nothing  or  lit- 
tle to  do  with  the  unions.  Instead,  they 
are  fights  between  and  among  producers 
and  contractors.  Or  they  are  zoning  or 
subdivision  restrictions  or  are  imposed  as 
fire  safety  provisions.  Take  the  most 
notorious  restriction  in  recent  years; 
namely,  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of 
plastic  pipe  in  drain,  vent,  and  plumbing 
units.  Basically  this  is  a  fight  between  the 
cast  Iron  soil  pipe  industry  and  the  plas- 
tics industry.  In  most  areas  it  is  not  a 
union  restriction.  But  the  unions  often 
receive  the  general  criticism. 

In  some  places  wood  frame  exteriors 
su-e  prohibited  for  multif amlly  housing  of 
three  stories  or  less.  This  is  obviously  re- 
strictive and  ridiculous.  The  Douglas 
commission  determined  that  wood  frame 
exteriors  were  prohibited  by  25  percent 
of  the  building  codes  in  the  country. 

This  restriction  is  generally  not  just  a 
union  restriction.  It  is  done,  aUegedly,  on 
groimds  of  fire  safety  and  is  a  fight  be- 
tween the  lumber  interests  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  brick  and  mortar  and 
other  groups,  on  the  other. 


■nils  is  another  place  where  fact  needs 
to  be  separated  from  fiction. 

Third,  some  items  which  are  said  to  be 
restrictive  practices,  especially  with  re- 
spect to  the  use  of  tools,  have  legitimate 
safety  reasons  behind  their  exclusion.  In 
other  cases,  genuine  job  security  is  at 
stake.  There  are  gray  areas  involved  in 
both  these  issues.  But  the  building  Indus- 
try is  one  of  the  most  cyclical  of  all  in- 
dustries. It  is  like  a  roller  coaster  in  terms 
of  what  gets  built  from  year  to  year.  It 
is  also  highly  seasonal.  There  are  often 
high  hourly  rates,  but  workers  end  up 
getting  a  relatively  low  annual  Income 
especially  if  tight  money  or  the  weather 
restricts  building. 

COIXECTIVE      BABGAININO 

Fourth,  there  are  restrictive  practices, 
or  what  outsiders  might  call  restrictive 
practices,  which  are  the  result  of  the  col- 
lective bargaining  process.  Unions  may 
gain  the  right  to  certain  rules  or  condi- 
tions, generally  because  it  involves  safety 
or  job  security,  only  by  giving  up  10  or  15 
cents  an  hour  in  wages.  This  then  be- 
comes an  agreement,  reached  not  only 
by  the  unions  but  also  by  the  employer. 
When,  in  turn,  some  employers  organiza- 
tion or  uninformed  outside  group  charges 
the  unions  with  an  unfair  restriction, 
they  fail  to  mention  that  there  were  two 
sides  and  that  the  unions  gave  up  some- 
thing, in  work  conditions  or  pay,  for  the 
agreement. 

The  fsunous  Philadelphia  door  case  is 
an  example  of  such  collective  bargaining 
agreement.  The  Supreme  Court  did  not. 
as  is  widely  charged,  prohibit  the  use  of 
prehung  doors  or  prefabricated  products. 
This  was  a  case  in  which  the  unions 
and  the  employers  had  a  contract  that 
prehimg  doors  would  not  be  handled  on 
the  job.  The  provision  of  the  contract 
was  attacked  as  an  illegal  secondary  boy- 
cott under  the  Landrum-GrifiOn  Act.  The 
court  determined  that  such  was  not  the 
case.  But  that  decision  did  not  prohibit 
the  use  of  prehimg  doors  or  prefabricated 
products,  elsewhere  or  in  general,  as  is  so 
often  charged. 

As  the  Douglas  Commission  wrote  on 
this  point: 

The  Supreme  Court  has,  unfortunately, 
been  widely  misunderstood  *fn  these  ruling. 
The  door  case  often  Is  cited  as  holding  that 
prefabricated  components  are  considered  bad 
by  the  courts  or  that  a  union  at  any  time 
may  refuse  to  work  on  a  job  which  uses  such 
components.  In  fact,  the  decUlon  states  only 
that  exclusion  of  such  products,  where  they 
threaten  job  security,  may  be  a  legitimate 
subject  of  a  coUectlve  bargaining  agreement 
and  enforceable  as  such. 

RESTBICnONS    NOT    PRACTICED 

Finally,  one  finds  some  restrictions 
written  into  contracts  which  are  never 
practiced,  and  some  restrictions  which 
are  practiced  which  are  never  written  in- 
to contracts.  The  latter  stems  most  often 
from  the  fact  that  the  national  building 
trade  imions  have  limited  local  jurisdic- 
tion which  is  due  to  the  fragmented  and 
dispersed  nature  of  the  industry. 

Let  me  give  an  example.  In  New  York 
City  It  was  charged  that  the  ironworkers 
required  the  onsite  bending  of  reinforc- 
ing rods.  It  is  more  efficient  if  rods  are 
bent  in  the  shop  before  reaching  the 
site. 
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When  the  Douglas  Commission  brought 
this  charge  to  the  attention  of  the  imlon, 
they  replied  that  the  general  rule  is  that 
materials  and  work  which  can  be  done 
or  fabricated  in  the  shop,  and  which  by 
practical  work  operations  can  be  moved 
to  the  field,  are  accepted  and  handled  on 
the  site  when  received  there. 

The  union  said  that  it  knew  of  one  or 
two  local  exceptions  to  this  rule,  but  said 
that  of  the  total  tonnage  of  reinforcing 
rods  installed.  99  percent  or  more  are 
bent  in  the  shop,  and  not  on  the  site. 

THS    AMSWnW— HIGH    VOLUICB    NXBOCO 

What  are  the  answers,  then,  to  the  real 
or  imagined  restrictive  practices  foimd 
by  organized  labor  In  the  industry? 

The  first  Is  to  get  a  high  level  of  pro- 
duction. That  is  why  Mr.  Romney  should 
meet  the  housing  goals.  Many  restric- 
tions can  be  overcome  if  we  Increase  the 
total  amount  of  new  housing  built  each 
year  from  the  present  level  of  1.5  million 
■  units  to  the  2.25  to  2.5  million  units 
recommended  by  the  various  commis- 
sions, oommlttees,  and  experts  in  the 
fieM.     ■  — 

Many  restrictions  will  end  when  the 
reasons  for  them  end.  That  is  why  meet- 
ing the  housing  goals  is  so  Important. 

The  second  answer  is  to  get  continu- 
ity of  production.  Together  with  a  high 
volimie  of  production,  the  restrictions 
which  fiow  from  the  highly  cyclical  and 
highly  seasonal  nature  of  the  Industry 
can  end.  This  is  another  reason  why  the 
Secretary  should  work  to  meet  the  hous- 
ing goals. 

There  Is  an  old  saying  that  a  high  tide 
floats  all  the  boats.  With  high  produc- 
tion and  continuity  of  production,  the 
fears  and  reasons  for  restrictions  end. 
Trade-offs  can  be  made.  Practices  neces- 
sary because  of  the  small  amount  of 
work  or  the  seasonality  of  work  can  be 
given  up  when  work  Is  there  the  year 
around. 

AOVAMCB    NOnCK 

There  is  another  general  rule  which 
must  be  practiced.  That  is  bring  the 
imions  and  the  employees  In  at  the  be- 
ginning of  efforts  to  build  new  projects, 
to  use  new  materials  or  tools,  and  to  do 
things  differently. 

This  past  recess  I  had  a  chance  to 
meet  with  the  building  construction 
trades  people,  the  union  people,  in  the 
city  of  Milwaukee.  They  agreed  that 
what  they  were  most  interested  in  was 
an  opportunity  to  consult  in  and  be  a 
part  of  the  new  approaches  and  new 
processes  involving  new  technologies. 

Advanced  notice  can  ^vold  jurisdlc- 
:lonal  disputes.  Early  warning  or  early 
notice  has  been  successful  time  after 
time. 

The  schools  In  California  are  now  built 
by  mass  produced  or  systems  methods. 
The  imlons  were  brought  In  at  the  be- 
ginning. New  methods  and  devices  have 
been  used.  But  there  has  been  no  trouble, 
because  they  were  informed  and  because 
they  shared  In  the  Increase  in  produc- 
tivity. 

The  same  was  true  in  the  national 
homes  experiment  in  Chicago  where  the 
unions  were  brought  In  ahead  of  time 
and  where  mass  production  techniques 
were  used  without  dlfflculties. 


>»OT»cr  AommNn 

Finally,  there  must  be  much  more 
widespread  use  of  project  agreements. 
Under  the  Housing  Act,  there  will  be  a 
great  opportunity  to  aggregate  markets 
and  to  build  a  large  number  of  units  in 
specific  projects  or  in  a  particular  city 
or  area. 

Project  agreements  can  be  and  should 
be  negotiated  with  the  building  trades 
for  the  conditions  of  work  and  hourly 
pay  and  tools  and  methods  to  be  used. 

Numerous  project  agreements  involv- 
ing the  space  industry,  defense  con- 
tracts, and  large  public  works  have  been 
successfully  negotiated  time  and  time 
again  in  the  past.  This  successful 
method  must  be  applied  to  the  housing 
Industry. 

It  is  the  best  possible  way  to  avoid 
restrictions,  to  bring  work  continuity, 
and  to  provide  an  abundance  of  housing. 

Thus,  by  a  high  level  of  production, 
by  continuity  of  production,  by  advance 
notice  and  early  discussions  with  the 
unions,  and  by  project  agreements,  those 
genuine  restrictive  practices  which  actu- 
ally impede  the  construction  of  housing 
can  be  overcome. 

STTMMAST 

HUD  has  the  funds  needed  to  meet 
the  housing  goals.  These  funds  exist 
now.  These  funds  for  public  hous- 
ing, urban  renewal,  special  assistance, 
and  the  moderate-income  program, 
plus  those  Congress  is  in  the  process  of 
appropriating,  provide  more  than  enough 
money  to  meet  the  housing  goals  for  this 
year  and  next. 

The  land  is  available.  Half  the  existing 
urban  renewal  areas  are  vacant  and  with 
no  specific  plan  to  build  on  them.  The 
cities  have  hundreds  of  tax  delinquent 
sites.  The  Federal  Government  owns  vast 
acreages  In  the  cities.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  VA  and  FHA  foreclosed  units 
where  the  poor  could  be  housed  under 
the  leased-housing  programs.  Twenty- 
two  percent  of  all  land  in  the  130  largest 
cities  of  the  country  is  still  "undevel- 
oped," according  to  the  Douglas  Commis- 
sion study. 

The  States  and  HUD  should  move  on 
the  building  code  problem  by  providing 
through  State  legislation  and  Federal 
action  that  conventional  and  industrial- 
ized building  can  take  place  provided  only 
that  the  up-to-date  provisions  of  the  na- 
tional model  building  codes  are  met.  Fur- 
thermore, it  is  already  within  the  powers 
of  the  cities  and  the  Federal  Oovenmient 
to  build  without  restrictions  on  city  land, 
urban  renewal  sites,  and  Federal  land 
inside  cities. 

The  problem  of  genuine  restrictive 
practices  can  be  overcome  by  both  a  high 
level  and  continuity  of  production,  by 
advanced  notice  and  discussion  with  the 
unions,  and  by  the  use  of  project  agree- 
ments. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  there  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  the  Secretary  to  temporize  any 
longer  over  meeting  the  housing  goals 
established  by  the  1968  Housing  Act. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 


ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNITY  CREDIT  EXPANSION 
ACT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
M&y  13.  I  Introduced  S.  2146.  The  Com- 
munity Credit  Expansion  Act.  which 
seeks  to  provide  more  credit  in  our 
troubled  inner  cities  and  depressed  rural 
areas.  The  proposed  legislation  would  op- 
erate primarily  through  existing  financial 
institutions  and  would  seek  to  increase 
the  supply  of  business  credit,  mortgage 
credit,  and  mortgage  credit  in  both  urban 
and  rural  poverty  areas. 

One  Utle  of  the  bill  would  establish  a 
new  kind  of  bank  whose  leading  activi- 
ties would  be  confined  primarily  to  pov- 
erty areas.  While  many  banks  have  taken 
a  renewed  Interest  in  ghetto  loans,  it 
seems  evident  that  without  some  form  of 
Federal  Inducement  an  appreciable  at- 
tack upon  the  problem  will  not  be  forth- 
coming. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  Community 
Credit  Expansion  Act,  or  something  like 
it.  would  provide  the  incentive  to  the 
private  financial  community  to  increase 
substantially  their  financial  commitment 
In  urban  and  i-ural  poverty  areas. 

Mr.  President,  an  article  published  re- 
cently in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
described  the  problem  of  obtaining  an 
adequate  flow  of  Investment  capital  in 
urban  poverty  areas.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article,  written  by  Rich- 
ard A.  Nenneman.  be  published  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

New  Bank  Setup  roE  Ghetto  Loans? 
(By  Richard  A.  Nenneman) 

New  Tomc. — Money,  money,  who's  got  the 
money  for  black  economic  development? 

The  banks,  the  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions, and  the  life-insurance  companies, 
that's  who. 

Look  at  them:  14.000  commercial  banks 
with  MOO  billion:  500  savings  banks  with 
another  $70  billion;  1.600  life- insurance  com- 
panies with  $300  billion;  and  6.000  S&L  asso- 
ciations with  $150  billion. 

In  any  discussion  of  the  private  sector's 
role  In  ghetto  development,  what  these  In- 
stitutions can  do  and  decide  to  do  with  their 
money  is  a  foremost  factor.  How  they  use 
their  money  depends  on  several  things;  the 
potential  profits  available:  the  risks  involved: 
and  rules,  regulations,  and  habit. 

Large  blocs  of  money  are  going  to  come 
into  the  ghetto  In  two  ways:  through  loans 
to  black  business  and  through  real-eetate 
lending.  It  is  the  commercial  banking  sys- 
tem that  makes  the  business  loans.  The  other 
institutions  Jointly  hold  the  nation's  Indi- 
vidual savings.  Savings  banks.  S&L's.  and 
life-insurance  companies  will  have  their  ef- 
fect mainly  through  what  they  can  do  to 
upgrade  real  estate  in  the  ghetto  and  to  find 
ways  for  blacks  to  own  their  own  homes. 

OinxXENT   CHALLENGES 

The  two  types  of  institutions  operate  un- 
der different  kinds  of  regulation  and  face 
different  challenges  in  the  ghetto. 

To  take  the  banks  first,  they  are  a  heavily 
regulated  Industry.  Besides  stiff  federal  rules, 
most  of  them  have  state  Interest-rate  ceil- 
ings. The  beat  credit  risks  pay  the  lowest 
Interest  rates. 

But  In  these  times  of  record  high  Interest 
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rates,  everyone  Is  paying  a  stiff  price  for 
money.  And  the  "reward"  of  the  blgheet  In- 
terest a  bank  can  charge  Is  not  sufficient  to 
cover  much  degree  of  risk.  This  Is  a  major 
reason  no  large  amounts  of  bank  money  have 
flowed  to  ghetto  biulneesea  In  the  past. 

Many  banks  In  major  cities  are  trying  to 
find  ways  to  Increase  their  ghetto  lending. 
The  First  Pennsylvania  Bank  &  Trust  Com- 
pany In  Philadelphia  has  been  a  leader.  Some 
banks  have  opened  special  departments  to 
ghetto  lending  (mainly  because  they  need 
personnel  with  an  extra  degree  of  under- 
standing and  experience  for  the  Job) . 

Yet  bank  lending  vmder  normal  conditions 
can't  do  the  Job.  There  aren't  enough  blacks 
that  qualify  for  loans.  Their  business  ex- 
perience often  Is  too  brief.  And  what  they 
often  need  Is  equity — the  original  Investment 
money — which  banks  by  law  cannot  provide. 
Thomas  R.  Wilcox,  vice-chairman  of  New 
York's  First  NaUonal  City  Bank,  said  "We 
wlU  lower  our  lending  criteria  by  perhaps 
one  notch  In  making  a  business  loan  In  the 
ghetto.  But  we  don't  feel  we  can  go  much 
farther  than  that." 

Yet  ISi.  Wilcox  Is  personally  deeply  com- 
mitted to  econoBttlc  improvement  m  the 
ghetto.  How  would  he  have  the  banking  sys- 
tem do  more?  Through  something  like  the 
legislation  introduced  on  May  13  by  Sen. 
William  A.  Proxmlre  (D)  of  Wisconsin, 
called  the  community  credit  expansion  bill. 
Senator  Proxmlre's  bill  may  be  rewritten 
before  It  gets  as  far  as  committee  hearings. 
But  Its  basics  are  appealing.  Drawing  on 
last  fall's  subcommittee  hearings  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, it  is  his  conclusion  that  none  of  the 
existing  Institutions  can  adequately  ftmd 
ghetto  needs. 

Senator  Proxmlre  would  set  up  national 
development  banks,  which  commercial 
banks  could  operate  as  subsidiaries.  The 
development  banks  would  have  preferential 
access  to  funds.  In  lending,  they  would  dig 
deeper  down  Into  the  risk  barrel,  and  fol- 
low through  with  close  supervision  of  the 
loans.  The  banks  would  also  have  limited 
authority  to  guarantee  loans  made  In  the 
ghetto  by  other  financial  Institutions. 

DEALS  REQtnRE  RISKS 


There  Is  at  least  some  evidence  that  this 
kind  of  development  lending  could  work.  In 
New  York,  for  instance,  the  Urban  Coali- 
tion has  provided  (through  corporate  gifts) 
$1.26  million  In  Ximdlng  for  a  new  corpora- 
tion. Coalition  Vent\ire,  which  acts  very 
much  as  a  development  bank.  Although  It 
has  had  only  $1  million  to  lend.  It  has  been 
able  to  leverage  this  money  and  get  an 
additional  $4  million  In  commercial  bank 
loans. 

John  Baker,  the  president  of  Coalition 
Ventvure,  said,  "The  banks  won't  make  a 
ghetto  loan  unless  everything  is  sewed  up 
as  perfectly  as  their  other  loans.  We  don't 
have  many  deals  like  that  In  the  ghetto." 

Since  Coalition  Ventxire  was  set  up  less 
than  a  year  ago.  it  has  made  31  loans.  Three 
of  them  we  to  ex-convlcts.  one  to  an  ex- 
Junkee — "and  not  ex  very  long  either."  said 
Mr.  Baker.  "We  require  that  our  borrowers 
know  their  area,  but  not  necessarily  know  It 
as  businessmen." 

Through  taking  the  long  end  (the  most 
distant  maturities).  Coalition  Venture  has 
committed  lU  first  $1  million  In  donated 
capital  to  ghetto  loans  and  gotten  the  com- 
mercial banks  to  come  In  for  another  $4 
million.  It  Is  peanuts  compared  with  what 
needs  to  be  done,  but  an  exciting  example 
of  the  way  money  can  be  leveraged. 

The  funds  for  Coalition  Venture  came 
from  contrlbuUons  from  New  York  corpora- 
tions. Nearly  $260,000  of  the  initial  grant  of 
$1,250,000  was  set  aside  for  overhead  and  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  an  afOllate  organiza- 
tion. Coalition  Management,  which  provides 
continuing  management-constiltant  services 
to  the  companies  to  which  loans  have  been 


made.  Most  of  the  consulting  services  are 
provided  free  by  members  of  New  York 
consulting  Anns. 

ttKW    STRTTCTTJRE    TJROID 

While  Coalition  Venture  Is  small,  it  seems 
to  be  an  example  of  how  a  community  credit 
bank  could  work  closely  with  ghetto  busi- 
nessmen, ferret  out  those  with  management 
talent,  and  at  the  same  time  attract  tradi- 
tional sources  of  money  for  the  lees  risky 
parU  of  their  operation. 

Mr.  Wilcox  at  Citibank  stresses  his  belief 
that  the  banking  system  cannot,  on  Its  tra- 
ditional terms  of  operating,  meet  the  finan- 
cial needs  of  the  ghetto.  A  local  structure 
must  be  buUt.  he  feels  "strong  enough  for 
the  work  that  needs  to  be  done." 

The  problem  with  the  savings  Institutions 
and  the  life-insurance  companies  Is  some- 
what different.  Here  they  are  dealing  pri- 
marily In  real  estate,  whose  value  gives  some 
protection  to  their  mortgage  loans.  There  are 
still  risks  Involved  in  collecting  money  from 
Individual  wage  earners,  but  not  the  risks 
one  takes  on  In  lending  to  a  business. 

The  approaches  taken  by  the  savings  In- 
stitutions have  varied.  The  most  widely  pub- 
licized has  been  the  $1  billion  life-insurance 
Industry  commitment  made  last  year.  This 
April  It  was  raised  to  $2  billion;  more  than 
$000  mUUon  of  the  original  money  had  been 
committed  (although  not  acttially  dis- 
bursed).   

PROGRAM    CRITICIZED 

The  savings  banks  and  S&L's  are  privately 
somewhat  critical  of  the  life-insurance  in- 
dustry's approach.  They  feel  that  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  it  Is  playing  the  numbers  game. 
However,  the  program  Is  Impressive.  It  puts 
the  life  companies  on  the  spot.  In  the  first 
place,  to  sign  up  and  be  on  record  for  how 
much  money  each  one  will  put  Into  ghetto 
mortgages.  Then  through  using  the  Life  In- 
surance Association  as  a  clearinghouse  to 
qualify  ghetto  loans.  It  helps  to  see  that  the 
loans  get  made  at  normal  Interest  rates. 

Moreover,  not  all  of  the  $1  billion  the 
companies  originally  agreed  to  lend  Is  pro- 
tected by  FHA  Insurance.  Nearly  $100  mil- 
lion has  been  lent  to  hospitals  or  niirslng 
homes  In  or  near  ghetto  areas:  $20  million  to 
shopping  centers  and  supermarkets;  $16  mil- 
lion for  other  retail  space,  and  $16  million  for 
welfare  and  recreation  space. 

These  loans  have  helped  build  Installa- 
tions that  provide  both  community  services 
and  Jobs.  In  another  category,  at  least  $60 
million  has  been  lent  to  build  factory  and 
warehouse  space.  This  directly  Increases 
ghetto  emplojrment. 


SEVERAL   PROJECTS    NOTED 

The  trade  associations  of  the  savings 
banks  and  S&L's  have  not  engineered  any- 
thing as  complicated  as  the  $1  billion  life- 
insurance  program.  The  close  to  7,000  S&L's 
and  savings  banks  are  mostly  local  Institu- 
tion's locally  owned  or  controlled.  The  trade 
associations  have  served  mainly  to  pass  on 
Information  on  what  Is  being  done  and  how 
to  do  It. 

Several  major  programs,  such  as  Bostons 
rehabilitation  project  which  took  in  2,000 
units  have  been  accomplished  under  Section 
221-d-3  of  the  1966  National  Housing  Act. 
The  paper  work  Is  apparently  rough  the  first 
time  around.  After  that  It  gets  easier. 

Saul  Klaman,  economist  for  the  National 
Association  of  Mutual  Savings  Banks,  says 
massive  money  will  flow  Into  the  ghetto  only 
with  government  guarantees.  He  would  like 
to  see  the  FHA  emphasize  that  Its  main  In- 
terest today  Is  In  seeing  money  fiow  into  the 
ghetto.  " 

He  also  sees  a  big  opportimlty  for  the 
savings  Institutions  in  Sections  235  and  236 
of  the  1968  Housing  Act,  if  It  Is  adequately 
funded.  These  provide  for  thp  government 
to  subsidize  the  Interest  part  of  a  mortgage 
payment.  This  makes  It  easier  for  a  poor 
person  to  own  a  decent  home,  and  also 
elves  the  government  the  most  for  Its  dol- 
lars spent  (as  opposed  to  former  progranos 
m  which  the  government  bought  the  whole 
mortgage). 

The  private  financial  sector  is  on  the  move 
looking  for  Innovative  ways  to  use  Its 
money.  Parts  of  It  may  still  need  a  stronger 
motivation  to  get  Involved  in  the  ghetto.  But 
given  the  need  to  make  a  profit  and  the  re- 
strictions under  which  most  financial  Insti- 
tutions operate,  the  largest  volume  Is  going 
to  get  done  In  tandem  with  a  system  of  gov- 
ermnent  guarantees  and  subsidies.  These 
can  make  further  private  action  feasible 
with  the  best  leveraging  possible  for  the 
federal  budget  dollars  that  are  spent. 


NEW    PROJECTS    FOtTND 

The  life  companies  are  finding  they  can 
do  things  they  Just  didn't  think  about  be- 
fore. For  Instance,  John  Hancock  in  Boston 
agreed  to  take  10  percent  of  the  Unity  Bank's 
initial  stock  offering.  In  effect  giving  the 
Boston  black  bank  a  partial  underwriting.  In 
the  end,  Hancock  did  not  actually  have  to 
pick  up  that  much  of  the  stock. 

The  second  billion  Is  expected  to  go  even 
more  into  nongovernment  guaranteed  loans 
than  the  first.  But  how  much  of  a  dent  does 
this  billon,  or  even  $2  billion,  make  in  the 
ghetto':'  "Even  $10  billion  a  year  wouldn't 
make  a  large  dent  In  the  need,"  says  Mr. 
Wright.  "The  need  Is  so  great,  and  the  funds 
have  been  disbursed  in  some  200  cities." 

Yet,  m  getting  things  mQvlng,  It  does 
represent  a  stort.  It  also  raises  the  ques- 
tion of  where  larger  amounts  of  money  are 
going  to  come  from.  The  $1  billion  a  year 
represents  about  lO-to-15  percent  of  new 
mortgage  commitments  made  by  the  life 
companies.  (About  half  of  their  cash  flow 
of  $16  billion  goes  into  mortgages,  another 
half  into  securities.)  If  a  larger  percentage 
is  going  to  be  diverted  to  ghetto  mortgages, 
obviously  It  must  be  at  the  expense  of  some 
other  kind  of  lending. 


PRIVIIiEGES  ACCORDED  U.S.   OIL 
PRODUCERS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  for 
some  time  I  have  been  concerned  about 
the  privileges  our  Government  has  ac- 
corded oil  producers.  Oil  producers  ben- 
efit from  the  27 '/a  percent  oil  depletion 
allowance,  from  drilling  allowances,  and 
from  Import  quotas  against  foreign  oil. 
Recently,  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  testimony  was 
presented  showing  that  despite— perhaps 
because  of— all  of  these  protections,  U.S. 
oil  is  more  expensive  than  it  would  be 
without  the  Federal  Import  quota. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Oil's  Special  Privileges," 
published  in  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch, 
8.1969] 
Oil's  Special  Privileges      , 
Special  favors  long  enjoyed  by  the  petrole- 
um Industry  through  federal  tax  laws  and 
protection  against  competitive  Imports  are 
under  attack  In  Washington. 

Interesting  Information  Is  being  developed 
by  the  Senate  Antitrust  Subcommittee.  Sen- 
ators from  the  New  England  states  are  giving 
a  special  push  to  the  hearings  because  oil 
burning  industries  In  that  region  charge  they 
are  forced  to  pay  exorbitant  fuel  prices  which 
handicap  business  development. 

Oil  imported  from  the  Middle  East  could 
be  bought  in  the  Northeast  for  about  $2  a 
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barrel  If  It  were  not  kapt  out  by  fedenU  Im- 
port quotas.  Instead,  consumers  are  paying 
•3  to  t3.50  a  barrel  for  oil  from  tbe  American 
Soutliwest. 

A  Texas  specialist  In  oil  economics,  Pro- 
feasor  Henry  Steele  of  University  of  Houston, 
said  that  96  per  cent  of  the  oil  produced  In 
the  United  States  could  meet  Middle  East 
price  competition  and  still  be  profitable.  A 
combination  of  federal  and  Southwest  state 
controls,  he  testified.  Is  subsidizing  thU  96 
per  cent  of  domestic  production  unneceaaar- 
lly. 

The  Import  quotas  against  foreign  oil  were 
put  Into  effect  in  the  1960e  as  an  "emergency" 
measure  but  have  continued  ever  since 
through  the  Influence  of  the  petroleum  In- 
dustry In  Washington.  The  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce  and  other  eastern  publications 
are  urging  that  the  quota  system  be  aban- 
doned. The  Journal  of  Commerce  says:  "The 
program  was  never  anything  more  than  a 
crude  device  for  the  escalation  of  domestic 
oU  prices  for  the  benefit  of  the  few  at  the 
expense  of  consumers."  It  adds  that  It  holds 
no  sympathy  "with  those  who  feel  that  this 
(northeast)  area  somehow  owes  a  lucrative 
living  to  those  who.  having  already  the  ad- 
vantage ••<  a  371,^  per  cent  depletion  allow- 
ance. sooMbow  figure  the  nation  owes  them 
more." 

In  reference  to  the  depletion  allowance,  a 
Yale  economist.  Arthur  W.  Wright,  testified 
that  such  special  tax  benefits  "should  be 
scrapped  as  an  Inequitable,  wasteful,  prob- 
lem-ridden government  aid  program."  He  said 
that  If  any  section  of  the  oil  industry  can 
prove  real  need  for  financial  aid  from  the 
government,  this  should  be  provided  by  a 
small  direct  subsidy,  not  through  wide  open 
tax  loopholes  which  coat  the  Treasury  more 
than  a  billion  dollars  every  year. 

The  petroleum  industry  has  many  power- 
ful friends  in  Congress  from  the  Southwest 
states.  It  Is  difficult  for  consumer  interests 
to  break  through  this  protective  barricade. 
Nevertheless,  the  New  F.nglanders  are  hope- 
ful of  gaining  some  concessions.  They  have 
shown  the  need  for  a  thorough  reexamlna^ 
tlon  of  the  oil  quota  system  and  the  special 
tax  benefits.  All  members  of  Congress  Inter- 
ested In  consumer  problems  should  carry  on 
the  fight,  for  New  England  Is  not  the  only 
region  which  would  benefit  from  reforms. 


DAG  HAMMARSKJOLD  COLLEGE:  A 
BOLD  NEW  EXPERIMENT  IN  HIGH- 
ER EDUCATION 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  a  new 
college,  named  In  honor  of  the  second 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations, 
is  coming  to  Maryland.  This  is  no  ordi- 
nary Institution  of  higher  education,  but 
is  rather  a  new  model  which  to  me  offers 
real  promise  of  relevance  at  a  time  when 
colleges  and  universities  are  torn  by  stu- 
dent unrest. 

Dag  Hammarskjold  College  la  de- 
signed as  an  International  college,  a  4- 
year  independent,  coeducational  liberal 
arts  institution.  To  be  located  on  a  beau- 
tiful tract  of  land  adjacent  to  Merrl- 
weather-Po8t  Pavilion  in  the  new  city  of 
Coliunbia.  Md..  the  college  will  have  a 
pervasive  cross-cultural  philosophy  of 
education. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  to  you  that 
I  have  accepted  a  position  as  an  over- 
seer of  this  college.  The  board  of  over- 
seers is  distinguished,  I  might  add,  by 
the  presence  of  our  Republican  colleague, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield). 

Dag  Hammarskjold  College  Is  built  on 
the  premise  that  we  live  in  a  global  vil- 
lage, that  reason  requires  we  deal  effec- 


tively with  rapid  cultural  change,  and 
that  higher  education  can  be  made  rele- 
vant to  our  world  situation. 

The  college  has  designed  Its  philosophy 
and  program  after  careful  study  of  crea- 
tive colleges,  not  only  in  the  United 
SUtes.  but  from  schools  around  the 
world. 

The  president.  Dr.  Robert  L.  McCan, 
received  his  bachelor  of  divinity  degree 
from  Yale  University,  a  doctor  of  philos- 
ophy from  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
and  was  visiting  scholar  in  higher  edu- 
cation for  2  years  at  Harvard  University. 
Since  leaving  the  Protestant  ministry  in 
19«3,  Dr.  McCan  has  been  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  education  specifically  preparing 
for  the  founding  of  this  college.  While 
studying  at  Harvard  he  was  assistant 
professor  in  philosophy  of  higher  educa- 
tion at  Boston  University.  In  1965  Dr. 
McCan  accepted  a  position  in  the  policy 
and  planning  division  of  community  ac- 
tion programs  in  the  U.S.  OfDce  of  Edu- 
cation as  Acting  Branch  Chief  for  Be- 
havioral Sciences.  Since  late  In  1967  he 
has  devoted  full  time  to  the  development 
of  Dag  Hammarskjold  College. 

Dag  Hammarskjold  College  Is  sched- 
uled to  open  in  the  fall  of  1970  with  a 
small  faculty  and  a  first  class  of  120  stu- 
dents. ToUl  enrollment  of  1,440  will  be 
reached  by  1978.  Approximately  a  fourth 
of  the  students  will  be  off-campus  at  any 
given  time  in  work,  travel,  and  study- 
abroad  programs. 

Sixty  percent  of  the  faculty  and  stu- 
dents will  come  from  abroad.  Nine  coun- 
tries, in  addition  to  the  United  States, 
will  be  represented.  These  countries  are 
in  widely  scattered  geographical  areas  of 
the  world,  and  provide  opportunity  for 
the  building  of  a  miniature  world  com- 
munity on  the  campus. 

There  has  been  an  incredibily  active 
and  dedicated  group  of  laymen  ^d  pro- 
fessional educators  who  have  nurtured 
the  dream  and  developed  the  college  to 
its  present  level.  Between  May  and  Sep- 
tember of  this  year  there  will  be  a  sum- 
mer gifts  campaign  conducted  by  these 
volunteers  and  friends  of  the  college. 
Their  short-term,  widely  based  effort  Is 
designed  to  provide  $250,000  for  specific 
development  needs,  Including  expansion 
of  staff,  architectural  planning,  and 
funds  for  a  major  capital  gifts  campaign 
which  will  begin  in  the  faU.  Persons  who 
contribute  as  much  as  $1,000  will  be  rec- 
ognized as  foimders  of  the  college. 

The  board  of  overseers  are: 

Mr.  James  D.  Grant,  chairman,  vice 
president.  National  Institute  of  Public 
Affairs.  Washington.  D.C. 

Mr.  Richard  J.  Barnet.  codirector.  In- 
stitute for  Policy  Studies.  Washington, 
D.C. 

The  Reverend  Gordon  Cosby,  pastor. 
Church  of  the  Saviour,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dr.  Paul  P.  Geren,  president.  Stetson 
Univers'ty.  De  Land,  Fla. 

Mr.  Donald  E.  Graham.  olBcer.  Wash- 
ington Metropolitan  Police  Department. 

Mr.  B.  Neal  Harris.  Manufacturing  De- 
velopment. Plastics  Division,  Gulf  State 
Paper  Corp.,  Cockeysville.  Md. 

The  Honorable  Mark  O.  Hattrld.  U.S. 
Senator.  Oregon.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dr.  Roy  J.  Jones,  director.  Center  for 
Community  Studies.  Howard  University, 
Washington,  D.C. 


Miss  Jimllu  Mason,  sciilptor.  National 
Council  of  the  Arts.  Alexandria,  Va. 

The  Honorable  Glenn  A.  Olds,  U.S.  Am- 
bassador, UJ3.  Representative  to  the 
United  Nations  Economic  and  Social 
CouncU,  New  York.  N.Y. 

Mr.  Bernard  Rapaport.  president, 
American  Income  Life  Insurance  Co., 
Waco,  Tex. 

Mrs.  James  W.  Rouse.  Baltimore.  Md. 

Dr.  Rustum  Roy,  director.  Materials 
Research  Laboratory,  University  Park, 
Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Herbert  Striner,  director.  Project 
Development,  W.  E.  Upjohn  Institute  for 
Employment  Research.  Washington,  D.C. 

The  Honorable  Joseph  D.  TrDmoa,  U.S. 
Senator,  Maryland,  Washington,  DC. 

Dr.  J.  Earl  Williams,  director.  Human 
Resources  Center,  University  of  Houston, 
Houston.  Tex. 

These  representative  endorsements  of 
the  college  throw  shafts  of  light  on  the 
enthusiastic  response  the  college  plan 
has  received: 

Jamss  W.  Roitsk.  president,  the  Rouse  Co. 
It  la  an  exciting  concept,  responsive  to 
the  pressing  needs  of  the  United  States  and 
the  world  beyond.  We  are  very  pleased  to 
make  available  to  Dag  Hammarskj&ld  Col- 
lege a  site  in  Columbia  appropriate  for  your 
needs. 

Philip  R.  Hakbis.  Ph.  D.,  senior  associate. 
Leadership  Resources,  Inc.  It  Is  a  magnificent 
conception,  well  worthy  of  Investment.  You 
have  done  your  planning  well,  consulted 
with  a  wide  variety  of  professionals,  and 
Incorporated  some  of  the  latest  and  best 
thinking  about  higher  education. 

J.  Ned  Bbtan.  director.  Special  Study  on 
Talent  Development.  U.S.  Office  of  EducaUon. 
There  Is  a  refreshing  realism  about  the  plan 
of  operation.  Controlled  enrollment  and  mod- 
ular units  providing  for  meeting  the  objec- 
tives of  close  faculty-student  involvement. 
In  my  judgment  Dag  Hammarskjfild  College 
has  the  potential  and  promise  of  fulfilling 
an  unmet  need  In  the  arena  of  American 
higher  education. 


CRISIS  ON  OUR  CABi«PUSES 

Mr.  PE21CY.  Mr.  President,  recently  I 
had  the  privilege  of  attending  a  3-day 
meeting  conducted  by  Dr.  Robert  A. 
Gold  win,  director  of  the  Kenyon  College 
Public  Affairs  Conference  Center,  with 
approximately  20  academicians,  public 
ofBcials,  civil  rights  leaders,  students, 
and  journalists,  including  David  Broder, 
national  political  reporter  for  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  I  had  just  returned  from  a 
tour  of  10  college  campuses  in  Illinois, 
where  I  had  participated  in  intensive 
seminars  with  student  leaders  represent- 
ing every  point  of  view. 

The  situation  on  the  campuses  is  criti- 
cal, and  we  have  much  additional  study 
ahead  of  lis  to  understand  fully  the 
changing  phenomena  which  our  Nation 
is  witnessing.  The  campus  today  stands 
as  a  microcosm  not  only  of  some  of  our 
Nation's  greatest  problems,  but  also  of  its 
greatest  challenges  and  opportunities. 

David  Broder.  whom  I  consider  tQ  be 
one  of  America's  most  astute  and  co)n- 
petent  political  analysts,  has  discussed 
this  problem,  with  his  usual  Insight,  in 
a  recent  column.  I  concur  with  his  con- 
clusions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 


•niere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recced. 
as  follofws: 

I  From  the  Cleveland  Plam  Dealer.  May  14. 
'■  1009] 

Is  Pxaciroi.  Obdb  VainsHiMor 
(By  David  S.  Broder) 

QKUvm.  Ohio.— Something  very  strange 
has  happened  in  America,  almost  without 
our  noticing  it.  The  professor  and  the  poUtl- 
clan  have  reversed  roles.  The  campus  has  be- 
come the  arena  of  battle  and  the  capital  the 
place  where  people  fretfully  try  to  under- 
stand  what  U  happening  at  the  front. 

For  several  years  this  reporter  has  had  the 
occasional  privilege  of  participating  in  tte 
meetings  of  the  Kenyon  College  PubUc  Af- 
fairs  Conference  Center,  which  offers  short 
intensive  seminars  on  major  Issues  to  small 
groups    of    writers,    political    leaders    and 

academics.  »„w.„  ♦>,- 

customarily,  the  dialogue  has  taken  the 
form  of  the  journalists  and  politicians  tell- 
InK  the  professors  how  the  problem  under 
discussion  looks  at  close  range  and  asking  the 
academics  whether,  from  their  rather  de- 
tached perspective,  they  have  other  views 
and  other  solutions  to  offer. 

ThU  year,  as  we  discussed  the  condition  of 
American  democracy.  It  was  the  professors 
some  of  them  still  In  semlshock  from  the 
latest  campus  confrontations,  who  were  ask- 
ing help  from  the  journalUts  and  polltlcans 
m  understanding  and  responding  to  the 
crisis  that  had  overtaken  their  Uvea. 

Despite  theU  agitation,  the  message  they 
brought  from  their  campuses  was  plain 
enough.  It  Is  not  one  we  can  Ignore— not 
when  It  comes  from  men  of  decency  and 
wisdom,  of  both  races,  whose  urgency  of  tone 
conveys  as  well  as  their  words  the  danger 
they  sense.  ^,  .^. 

What  they  are  saying.  If  I  correctly  under- 
stand them  (the  rule  of  privacy  of  these 
conferences  prevents  direct  quotation  or  at- 
tribution), U  something  like  this: 

The  agitation  on  the  campuses  Is  not  sim- 
ply, or  primarily,  a  student-led  effort  at  re- 
form of  college  curricula  and  campus  life. 
Whatever  the  effect  in  these  areas  (and  there 
was  disagreement  whether  they  have  helped 
or  hurt  the  instructional  program  and  col- 
lege routine),  the  militants'  demonstrations 
have  introduced  techniques  of  coercion  and 
violence  that  are  inimical  to  the  life,  not  Just 
of  the  university,  but  of  any  free  institution. 
Intimidation  of  students,  faculty  and  ad- 
ministration members,  both  by  phy^cal 
means  and  by  verbal  abuse.  Is  increasingly 
commonplace.  (Again,  the  testimony  comes 
from  memljers  of  both  races.) 

If  the  Uctlcs  are  Inherently  dangerous  to 
freedom,  so  too  Is  the  philosophy  of  at  least 
some  of  the  agitators.  Black  mUltants,  In  con- 
trol of  some  black-studies  programs,  are 
preaching  a  counsel  of  despair  that  could 
condition  the  leaders  of  the  next  generation 
of  Negroes  to  believe  that  race  war  is  Uterauy 
the  only  tactic  for  achieving  their  ends. 

White  militants  of  the  SDS  variety  are  In- 
culcating a  philosophy  that  glorifies  the 
realization  of  "self  through  the  flouting  of 
established  norms  and  the  gratification  of 
personal  needs  through  violent  action.  The 
resulting  intellectual  atmosphere  Is  haunt- 
ingly  remlnUcent  to  some  refugee  professors 
^  ,t  pre-Nazl  Germany. 

Both  the  black  and  white  mlUtants  show 
Ignorance  or  dlaregard  of  the  civilities  by 
which  a  peaceful  social  order  is  matotalned— 
the  tradlttona  of  fair  play  and  tolerance 
which  underlie  our  democratic  institutions. 

AU  tills,  and  more,  the  professors  were  say- 
ing And  If  they  are  even  partly  correct— as 
I  fear  they  are— thU  situation  Is  much  more 
critical  than  the  Ivory  tower  poUticlans  and 
journalists  like  myself  have  realized. 


PROXMIRE  HEARINGS  ASK  ffi 
THERE  "A  RIGHT  TO  PRY  AND 
POKE?' 


Mr  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  "Is  your 
yard  neat  and  uncluttered?  Do  you  have 
a  satisfactory  number  of  bathrooms?  If 
you  drink.  Is  It  because  of  marital  trou- 
ble, business,  or  personal  desire?  And 
how  do  you  get  along  with  your  wife? 

According  to  a  report  in  this  weeks 
National  Observer,  'Senator  William 
Proxhirb  marveled  at  these  and  other 
questions  as  he  read  them  from  the  check 
Usts  that  insurance  inspectors  use  when 
they  investigate  a  new  customer,"  at 
hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Finan- 
cial Institutions. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
has  "drawn  up  a  bill  to  regulate  the  com- 
panies that  investigate  consumers  for 
credit,  insurance,  and  Jobs."  The  evi- 
dence drawn  out  by  Senator  Proxmire 
and  reported  in  the  National  Observer 
indicates  that  no  area  is  more  in  need  of 
regulation  than  the  prying  and  poking 
into  the  lives  of  everyone  of  us  by  con- 
sumer investigators.  The  most  astonish- 
ing revelation  at  the  hearings  was  re- 
ported in  the  Observer  as  follows: 

One  consumer  group  witness  told  the  tale 
of  a  pseudonymous  "Charlie  Green"  who  was 
hounded  from  job  to  job  for  five  years  by  an 
unfavorable  employment  report  whose  exlst- 
tence  he  did  not  know  of.  "Charlie"  was  re- 
peatedly rebuffed  and  mUtrusted  by  employ- 
ers who  thought  he  was  a  dishonorably  dis- 
charged soldier  who  lied  about  his  past  when 
he  applied  for  jobs.  The  rules  of  the  report- 
ing agency  kept  them  from  telling  Charlie 
about  the  report.  _wn„™ 

Charlie  Green  was  In  "absolute  trembling 
fear  for  my  family  and  myself"  when  a  per- 
sonnel officer  at  one  company  accidentally 
tipped  him  off  In  1967  to  the  existence  of  the 
unfavorable  report.  With  the  aid  of  a  lavTyer 
he  eventually  got  the  credit-reporting  agency 
to  agree  to  collect  Its  false  report,  but  even 
now  It  refuses  to  let  him  or  his  lawyer  see  the 
corrected  document.  Senator  Proxmire  said 
his  own  staff  had  confirmed  Charlie  Green  s 
story. 

All  Senators  represent  millions  of 
"CharUe  Greens."  The  hearings  revealed 
that  the  ;Uberties  the  credit  industries 
take  with  secret  dossiers  on  private  citi- 
zens Is  truly  terrifying.  The  carelessness 
with  which  the  information  is  gathered 
and  then  disseminated  to  almost  anyone 
who  wants  it  is  inexcusable  and  in  need 
of  regulation.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Observer  report  be  printed  In 

the  Record.  ^..    .  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  f oUovi^ : 

[Prom  the  National  Observer,  May  26.  1969) 
Do  CREorr  Men  Have  Right  To  Pet 
AND  Poke? 
Is  your  yard   neat  and   uncluttered?  Do 
you  have  a  "satisfactory"  number  of  bath- 
rooms? If  you  drink,  U  it  because  of  marital 
trouble,  business,  or  "personal  desire"?  And 
how  do  you  get  along  with  your  wife? 

Sen  William  Proxmire  marveled  at  these 
and  other  questions  as  he  read  them  from 
the  check  lists  that  insurance  inspectors  use 
when  they  investigate  a  new  ctistomer.  The 
Wisconsin  Democrat  has  drawn  up  a  bill  to 
regulate  the  companies  that  investigate  con- 
sumers for  credit.  Insurance,  and  jobs.  Last 
week  he  Invited  them  to  testify  during  five 


dava  of  hearlnga  by  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
"Does  an  Insurance  company  have  the 
rlKht  to  pry  and  poke  mto  any  aspect  of  a 
?e«on-s  m"?"  the  senator  asked.  TestUnony 
seemed  to  show  that  legally  they  do.  It  also 
revealed  that  tiie  same  set  of  credit-reporting 
agencies  investigate  people  for  insurance 
check  on  their  credit  ratings,  clear  them  for 
would-be  employers,  and  keep  dossiers  on 
more  than  100,000,000  Americans. 


KEEP  FII.es  CONJTDENTIAL 

The  senator's  bill  would  compel  these  com- 
panies to  keep  their  files  confidential,  give 
atlzens  a  chance  to  correct  their  records  If 
mistakes  turned  up.  and  to  Inform  them  if 
unfavorable  Information  was  put  Into  their 
files  from  public  records.  The  bill  would  also 
bar  the  companies  from  stockpiling  Intimate 
information  unless  it  had  some  valid  busi- 
ness need  for  It.  Companies  that  used  an 
investigator's  report  to  refuse  credit,  jobs,  or 
Insurance  would  have  to  tell  the  customer 
where  the  report  originated. 

Witnesses  from  the  credit-reporting  com- 
panies and  their  clients  In  the  business  com- 
munity generally  testified  against  the  bill 
A  spokesman  for  a  trade  group  of  2,200  credit 
bureaus  said  It  would  cost  so  much  to  Im- 
plement that  credit  companies  might  stop 
Klvlng  credit  to  poor  people  and  concentrate 
Sn  better  credit  risks.  A  banker  said  lenders 
needed   even   more   information   than    they 
were   getting   now.    not   less.   An  insurance 
spokesman  said  some  of  the  seemingly  per- 
sonal questions  they  asked  had  a  real  bear- 
ing on  insurance  risks;  a  policy  holder  with 
marital  troubles  might  be  murdered  by  his 
wife,  for  Instance. 

SEVERAL    INVESTIGATIONS 

A  succession  of  consumer  groups,  however, 
testified    that    the    bill    ought   to    be    even 
stronger.  The  executive  director  of  the  Con- 
sumer   Federation    of    America    urged    that 
consumers   be   allowed   to  see   their  credit- 
bureau  record,  something  the  Proxmire  bill 
will  not  compel,  and  scarcely  any  credit  bu- 
reau will  allow.  The  general  secretary  of  the 
National  Consumers  League  suggested  that 
It   be   made   Illegal   for   a   credit   bureau   to 
record  gossip  about  someone's  private  life. 
A  spokesman  for  the  Louisiana  Consumers 
League  urged  that  credit  bureaus  be  barred 
from  doubUng  as  bill  collectors,  as  many  do. 
The  hearings  were  the  most  thorough  of 
several  Investigations  that  have  started  in 
both   houses   of   Congress  because  of  com- 
plaints that  false  or  misleading  credit-agency 
reports  have  deprived  consumers  of  reputa- 
tions,  jobs,   and  credit. 

One  consumer  group  witness  told  the  ^ale 
of  a  pseudonymous  "Charlie  Green"  who  was 
hounded  from  job  to  job  for  five  years  by 
an  unfavorable  employment  report  whose 
existence  he  did  not  know  of.  "Charlie"  was 
repeatedly  rebuffed  and  mistrusted  by  em- 
ployers who  thought  he  was  a  dishonorably 
discharged  soldier  who  lied  about  his  past 
when  he  applied  for  jobs.  The  rules  of  the 
reporting  agency  kept  them  from  telling 
Charlie  about  the  report. 

Charlie  Green  was  in  "absolute  trembimg 
fear  for  my  family  and  myself"  when  a  per- 
sonnel officer  at  one  company  accldentaUy 
tipped  him  off  In  1967  to  the  exUtence  of 
the  unfavorable  report.  Wltii  the  aid  of  a 
lawyer  he  eventually  got  the  credit-reporting 
agency  to  agree  to  correct  Its  false  report,  but 
even  now  It  refuses  to  let  him  or  his  lawyer 
see  the  corrected  document.  Senator  Prox- 
mire said  his  own  staff  had  confirmed  Charlie 
Green's  story. 

Other  witnesses  testified  that  credit-re- 
porting agencies  have  the  right  to  gather 
intimate  Information  about  anybody,  and 
legally  are  free  from  damage  caused  by  their 
mistakes.  The  personal  Information  they  sell 
to  stores,  insurance  companies,  and  employ- 
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era  U  covend  by  %  legml  doctrine  called  "qu*l< 
ifled  prlTUefe,~  whldi  require*  a  victim  of 
their  mlrtakee  to  prove  that  they  injxired 
him  mallcloualy  or  through  groea  negligence. 
No  laws  specifically  govern  credit  bureaua  In 
49  of  the  50  states,  and  the  manager  of  a 
credit  bureau  In  Columbus,  Ohio,  said  ha 
did  not  even  need  a  license  for  his  business. 
Senator  Prozmlre  sought  through  ques- 
tioning to  show  the  slae  and  power  of  this 
unregulated  Industry.  The  president  of  the 
Retail  Credit  Co.  of  Atlanta,  for  Instance, 
testified  that  his  company  kept  files  on  4S,- 
000.000  Americans,  issued  35.000.000  reports 
each  year,  and  employed  8.500  investigators 
who  Interviewed  300.000  persons  dally.  He 
said  80  per  cent  of  their  work  was  Insur- 
ance Investigations,  and  the  balance  divided 
among  credit  checks,  employment  checks, 
and  "other  commercial  purposes." 

The  executive  vice  president  of  the  As- 
sociated Credit  Bureaus,  Inc.,  said  that 
the  a.aoo  credit  bureaus  In  his  trade  associa- 
tion had  flies  on  110,000,000  Americans.  The 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Credit  Data  Corp., 
Harry  C.  Jordan,  said  his  customers  could  get 
a  report  In  three  minutes  on  any  of  the  37,- 
000,000  consumers  recorded  In  his  computers. 
Mr.  Jordan  said  records  on  7,000,000  persons 
had  been  f  ut  Into  his  computers  In  the  past 

Much  of  Senator  Proxmlre's  questioning 
was  aimed  at  what  he  seemed  to  believe  was 
the  Inexpensive  and  casual  way  In  which 
these  potentially  ruinous  reports  were 
gathered,  and  on  what  he  believed  was  a 
"perverse  Incentive  to  dig  up  dirt." 

The  president  of  the  Atlanta  company,  for 
instance,  confirmed  under  this  questioning 
that  his  Inspectors  made  an  average  of  10 
or  11  Investigations  every  working  day,  and 
that  this  Included  travel  time  between  ap- 
pointments with  informants  and.  In  some 
bureaus,  typing  up  their  own  reports. 
MOSAIC  vtmavs  sicokimo 
"Are  your  Inspectors  trained  psychia- 
trists?" the  senator  asked,  wondering  how 
these  quickie  Investigations  co\ild  deter- 
mine the  state  of  a  marriage  or  the  reasons 
why  somebody  drank.  He  also  noted  that  out 
of  hundreds  of  Ufe-lnsiirance  check  list*  that 
he  had  examined,  only  one  asked  If  the  ap- 
plicant smoked,  while  many  asked  for 
"character  and  morals,"  or  "types  of  associ- 
ates." The  senator  reckoned  that  smoking 
was  as  Ukely  as  bad  morals  to  hasten  some- 
one's death,  and  complained  "you  rarely  ask 
about  smoking,  but  have  on  these  forms 
again  and  again  questions  about  .  .  .  moral 
behavior." 

Senator  Proxmlre  also  came  up  with  a  pair 
of  manuals  for  the  office  managers  of  two 
credit-reporting  companies.  Both  of  them 
told  managers  to  keep  track  of  the  percent- 
age of  cases  tn  which  investigators  dug  up 
unfavorable  Information  about  someone. 
One  of  the  manuals  told  managers  to  keep 
after  any  Investigator  who  didn't  maintain 
the  "minimum  corporate  standards  of  14 
per  cent." 

Most  industry  spokesmen  said  the  pub- 
lic was  well  protected  by  the  desire  of  Insur- 
ance companies  to  sell  Insurance,  of  stores 
to  give  credit,  of  lenders  to  lend  money, 
and  of  employers  to  hire  employes.  "If  the 
credit-reporting  agency  gives  out  unjusti- 
fied negative  reports.  It  will  soon  be  out  of 
business,"  a  banker  testified.  An  Insurance 
spokesman  said  oiUy  O.S  per  cent  of  new  or 
renewed  automobile  Insurance  policies  were 
canceled  each  year  on  grounds  that  could  be 
remotely  connected  with  reports  from  credit- 
reporting  agencies. 

Industry  spokesmen  repeatedly  pointed 
out  that  the  Associated  Credit  Bureaus  had 
recently  adopted  a  code  of  ethics  for  lU 
2,200  members,  and  that  It  covered  most  of 
the  points  raised  by  Senator  Proxmlre.  But 
a  spokesman  for  the  association  conceded 
that  a  television  network  that  tried  to  get 
p««t  the  privacy  cUuaes  of  the  code  had 


Illegitimately  managed  to  get  records  on  10 
of  the  30  people  It  asked  for  in  December  from 
member  bureaus.  And  the  consumer  repre- 
sentative from  Louisiana  brought  an  affidavit 
from  two  persons  who  said  a  memt>er  credit 
biueau  had  violated  a  disclosure  provision  of 
the  code  Just  four  days  before  the  hearing. 

Mr.  Jordan  of  the  Computer  Data  Corp. 
said  his  company  collected  information 
about  a  consumer's  credit  history  Instead 
of  his  personal  life,  and  refused  to  part 
with  It  except  for  the  purpoee  of  granting 
credit  to  someone.  He  sAld  his  company  did 
not  belong  to  the  association  because  its 
rules  would  compel  him  to  share  his  files 
with  other  companies  who  used  the  Informa- 
tion for  employment  Investigations  and  for 
what  the  association  calls  "other  bona  fide 
business  transactions,"  but  which  Mr.  Jordan 
calls  "virtually  anything." 

'"If  data  banks  of  the  sort  we  operate  are 
to  survive  without  creating  mechanisms  for 
a  police  state, "  Mr.  Jordan  warned,  "they 
must  be  very  carefully  Insulated  from  access 
for  purposes  other  than  the  announced  one." 

MiCHAK.  Mallot. 


NORTH  VIETNAM'S  TREATMENT  OP 
PRISONERS  OP  WAR 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  dlsurbing  aspects  of  the  Vietnam 
war  has  been  the  complete  refusal  of  the 
Hanoi  government  to  abide  by  the 
Geneva  Convention  rules  with  respect  to 
captured  American  soldiers.  The  rules 
developed  by  the  Geneva  Convention  are 
simple  and  direct. 

The  legal  duty  of  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese to  abide  by  these  rules  cannot  be 
questioned.  It  is  specifically  called  for  In 
the  Geneva  Convention  rules  for  prison- 
ers of  war.  But  Communist  nations  have 
never  shown  any  significant  respect  for 
international  agreements  or  the  niceties 
of  law.  It  is  probably  naive  to  hope  that 
they  would  do  so  In  this  Instance. 

There  is,  nevertheless,  a  compelling 
reason  for  North  Vietnam  to  honor  the 
prisoner-of-war  provision  of  the  Geneva 
Conference.  That  reason,  Mr.  President, 
is  human  decency.  If  the  Hanoi  regime 
would  have  us  believe  that  it  is  sincere 
in  its  desire  for  peace  and  harmony  in 
Southeast  Asia,  let  It  demonstrate  that 
it  understands  an  elemental  concept  of 
humanity — the  fair  treatment  of  helpless 
prisoners  incarcerated  in  camps  many, 
many  miles  from  American  assistance. 

The  United  States  has  made  every  ef- 
fort to  Induce  the  North  Vietnamese  to 
abide  by  the  most  elemental  of  the  Ge- 
neva rules:  The  release  of  the  names  of 
Americans  being  held  captive.  On  May 
19,  Secretary  Laird  requested  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  provide  a  list  of  all 
soldiers  held  in  prisoner-of-war  camps. 
This  is  a  simple  request,  one  which  would 
in  no  way  limit  the  exercise  of  any  legit- 
imate North  Vietnamese  right.  If  this 
simple  request  were  honored  it  would 
bring  an  end  to  one  of  the  crudest  trage- 
dies of  the  war. 

It  would  bring  an  end  to  the  fear  and 
doubt  shared  by  the  many  wives,  chil- 
dren, mothers,  and  fathers  who  do  not 
know  for  sure  whether  their  loved  ones 
are  alive  or  dead.  There  are  many  who 
bear  the  burden  of  North  Vietnam's  In- 
humanity: at  present,  more  than  1,300 
U.S.  servicemen  are  listed  as  either  pris- 
oners of  war  or  missing  In  action.  Of 
these,  nearly  800  are  airmen  who  were 
downed  over  North  Vietnam.  There  is 


reason  to  hope  that  many  of  the  missing 
in  action  are  in  fact  prisoners  of  war. 
But  we  do  not  know  this.  The  families 
of  these  men  do  not  know.  They  do  not 
know  because  the  Hanoi  regime  refuses 
to  indulge  in  the  elementary  humanity  of 
providing  a  list  of  all  American  soldiers 
held  in  prisoner  of  war  camps. 

Xuan  Thuy.  chief  of  the  North  Vietnam 
delegation  to  the  Paris  peace  talks,  has 
declared  that  Hanoi  would  not  promptly 
release  a  list  of  U.S.  prisoners  held  in 
North  Vietnam.  This  refusal  in  Inexcusa- 
ble. Its  purpose  and  intent  can  only  be 
to  extend  the  period  of  worry,  of  doubt, 
of  fear  for  the  families  of  the  Americans 
missing. 

I  urge  Xuan  Thuy  and  his  superiors 
to  reconsider.  I  call  upon  those  who 
criticize  American  firmness  in  Vietnam 
to  protest  the  inhumanity  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  as  manifested  by  their  cal- 
lous refusal  to  end  the  needless  suffering 
of  American  civilians.  Perhaps  the  great 
force  of  world  opinion  with  which  this 
Nation  often  seems  so  preoccupied  can 
provide  an  impetus  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  demonstrate  an  understandiiig 
of  human  decency. 

For  myself,  I  can  only  add  my  voice 
to  that  of  Secretary  Laird  and  implore 
that  Hanoi  abandon  its  policy  of  need- 
less cruelty  with  regard  to  this  matter 
and  urge  it  to  demonstrate  the  spirit  of 
humanity  which  is  a  necessary  pre- 
requisite to  the  establishment  of  peace 
cmd  harmony  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Once  Hanoi  has  responded  in  a  respon- 
sible manner  to  this  simple  request  of 
Secretary  Laird,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  will  respond  in  a  like 
manner  to  the  Secretary's  other  sug- 
gestions. Specifically,  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  urged  the  North  Vietnamese 
to  take  the  following  steps: 

First.  Release  all  U.S.  prisoners  whom 
they  hold.  The  seriously  sick  and  wound- 
ed should  be  returned  Immediately. 

Second.  Assure  that  all  prisoners  re- 
ceive proper  medical  care  and  adequate 
food. 

Third.  Permit  regular,  impartial  in- 
spections of  prisoner-of-war  facilities. 

Fourth.  Allow  a  free  flow  of  mall  be- 
tween the  prisoners  and  their  families. 
These  are  all  reasonable  requests.  If 
North  Vietnam  will  respond  rationally 
and  sincerely,  they  can  be  met.  Its  re- 
sponse would  represent  a  much-needed 
indication  that  the  Hanoi  regime  is  gen- 
uinely interested  In  peace  through 
negotiation.  ^n__ 

Mr.  President,  so  that  Senators  may 
have  the  opportunity  to  study  in  detail 
the  report  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
with  respect  to  prisoners  of  war  in  North 
Vietnam,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  report  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BaixriNc  on  U.S.  Paisomats  of  Was  and 

Missing  in  Action  Pexsonnel 
Tlie  U.S.  Oovenmient  and  the  Oovernment 
of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  have  placed  great 
emphasis  on  proper  treatment  of  enemy  pris- 
oners of  war  held  In  South  Vietnam.  We 
have  recognized  the  requirements  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  relative  to  the  treatment 
of  prisoners  of  war. 

At  the  same  time  we  repeatedly  have  ex- 
pressed our  desire  that  the  enemy  honor  Its 
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obligations  under  the  Convention  and  that  It 
properly  treat  U.S.  personnel  captvired  by 
them. 

North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  forces 
captured  In  South  Vietnam  are  detained  by 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
In  PW  campe  which  are  inspected  regularly 
by  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross. 

In  accordance  with  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion, sick  and  wounded  prisoners  have  been 
released  and  repatriated  to  North  Vietnam. 
We  have  provided  such  treatment  not  only 
because  It  Is  required  by  the  Convention  but 
also  because  it  Is  the  humane  thing  to  do. 
We  have  hoped  that  our  adversaries  would 
reciprocate.  Regrettably,  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese and  the  Viet  Cong  have  not  followed  our 
example.  There  Is  clear  evidence  that  the 
enemy  Is  treating  the  UJ3.  prisoners  It  holds 
Inhumanely. 

On  numerous  occasions,  the  United  States 
has  appealed  to  the  enemy  to  respect  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Geneva  Convention  which 
North  Vietnam  endorsed  In  1967. 

The  purpose  of  this  briefing  Is  to  express 
Secretary  Laird's  continuing  and  deep  con- 
cern regarding  treatment  of  U.S.  servicemen 
listed  as  prisoners  or  missing  In  action  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

Today,  there  are  more  tlian  1300  U.S.  serv- 
icemen classified  by  the  Services  as  either 
prisoners  of  war  or  missing  In  action. 

Of  the  more  than  1300,  nearly  800  were 
downed  over  North  Vietnam.  Most  are  pilots 
and  we  believe  a  substantial  percentage  of 
the  missing  may  be  prisoners. 

The  families  of  these  hundreds  of  service- 
men have  lived  for  months  and  years  under 
the  continuing  anxiety  and  pressure  of  un- 
certainty as  to  the  status  and  well-being  of 
their  loved  ones. 

Despite  repeated  attempts  by  the  U.S.  Oov- 
ernment and  neutral  organizations,  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet  Cong  have 
consistently  refused  to  release  the  names  of 
those  U.S.  prisoners  whom  they  hold. 

Secretary  Laird  Is  deeply  concerned  by 
Hanoi's  continued  refusal  to  identify  the  U.S. 
prisoners  whom  it  holds.  On  several  occa- 
sions, he  has  expressed  his  respect  for  the 
magnificent  patience  and  courage  shown  by 
the  hundreds  of  wives,  children  and  parents 
who  for  so  long  have  hoped  to  learn  about 
the  status  of  their  loved  ones. 

The  magnitude  of  this  unnecessary  Inhu- 
manity has  Increased  with  each  passing 
month.  There  now  are  more  than  200  U.S. 
servicemen  listed  as  prisoners  or  missing  In 
action  m  Southeast  Asia  who  have  been  In 
those  categories  for  more  than  three  and  one- 
half  years.  This  U  longer  than  any  U.S. 
serviceman  was  held  a  prisoner  during  World 
War  II. 

We  now  have  more  than  500  American 
servicemen  who  have  been  listed  as  PWs 
or  missing  for  more  than  two  years.  The 
first  U.S.  pilot,  whom  we  beUeve  Is  still  a 
prisoner,  was  captured  In  Augxist  1964. 

The  North  Vietnamese  authorities  have 
made  statements,  both  publicly  and  pri- 
vately, to  the  effect  that  American  prisoners 
of  war  were  being  treated  humanely.  How- 
ever, It  has  been  Impossible  to  verify  such 
claims  because  North  Vietnam  adamantly 
has  refused  neutral  Inspections  of  the  places 
of  detention. 

Hanoi's  claims  of  proper  treatment  and 
lU  controlled  visits  with  a  handful  of  se- 
lected news  people  are  not  adequate  sub- 
stitutes for  complete  and  Impartial  Inspec- 
tions. 

Most  Information  regarding  the  status  of 
American  prisoners  has  come  In  the  form 
of  propaganda  films  and  photographs  which 
the  North  Vietnamese  have  sold  or  made 
available  to  various  news  sources  through- 
out the  world.  It  Is  regrettable  that  we  must 
rely  on  such  often  distorted  Information  to 
determine  the  status  of  U.S.  prisoners. 
Many  of  these  films  and  photographs  have 


Implied  that  our  prisoners  were  being  well 
treated,  that  they  were  permitted  to  com- 
municate freely  with  each  other,  that  they 
were  allowed  to  correspond  freely  with  their 
families,  and  that  they  were  receiving  proper 
medical  treatment.  Examination  of  this  in- 
formation, however,  raises  serious  questions 
as  to  whether  such  has  been  the  case.  In 
fact,  our  analysis  Indicates  that  this  Is  not 
the  case,  and  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  are  being  disregarded. 
In  some  Instances,  North  Vietnamese 
propaganda  has  generated  false  hopes  among 
American  families  because  the  Identity  of 
the  prisoners  shown  could  not  be  clearly  de- 
termined. In  one  case,  20  different  wives  be- 
lieved that  a  prisoner  shown  In  a  propaganda 
photo  was  her  husband.  This  prisoner  re- 
mains \inidentlfled. 

It  now  has  been  more  than  six  months 
since  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  was 
halted.  During  that  time  we  have  had  no  re- 
leases and  almost  no  information  on  Ameri- 
can prisoners.  In  the  past  five  years,  North 
Vietnam  has  chosen  to  release  only  six  pilots. 
All  six  had  been  held  for  relatively  short 
periods  of  time,  ranging  from  three  to  seven 
and  one-half  months. 

Three  of  the  six  returned  had  been  listed 
as  TtiiMing  In  action  and,  thus,  the  an- 
noiincement  by  Hanoi  of  their  prospective 
release  was  the  first  Indication  that  they 
were  even  alive. 

Some  of  the  propaganda  photos  made  avail- 
able have  shown  VS.  pilots  alive  on  the 
ground  after  their  capture  by  the  enemy. 
Regrettably,  no  information  has  been  re- 
ceived since  their  initial  captivity,  again 
causing  bevere  and  luinecessary  anguish  to 
the  families  Involved.  Commander  A.  C. 
Brady  and  Major  W.  S.  Gideon  are  two  such 
cases. 

Another  example  Is  Major  J.  H.  Kasler  who 
was  shown  as  Injured  when  captured  but 
has  not  been  heard  from  since. 

One  propaganda  film  showed  a  display 
of  18  ID  cards  of  pilots.  This  Is  an  unac- 
ceptable substitute  for  determining  the 
status  of  UjB.  prisoners. 

There  have  been  Indications  that  American 
prisoners  in  North  Vietnam  have  been  mis- 
treated physically.  In  1965  and  1966,  cap- 
tiired  U.S.  prisoners  were  paraded  through 
the  streets  of  Hanoi.  Some  were  seriously  In- 
jured, as  m  the  case  of  Lt.  D.  G.  Rehmann, 
who  suffered  serious  burns  when  downed  in 
December  1966. 

In  addition,  we  believe  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  American  prisoners  have  been  iso- 
lated from  contact  with  the  outside  world. 

Several  propaganda  photographs  released 
have  shown  U.S.  prisoners  In  such  solitary 
confinement.  All  six  pilots  released  by  North 
Vietnam  In  1968  confirmed  that  they  had 
been  held  In  Isolation  for  varying  periods  of 
time. 

Such  isolation  can  have  serious  adverse 
effects  on  the  long-term  welfare  of  those  de- 
tained under  such  circumstances. 

North  Vietnam  released  films  also  raise 
serious  questions  as  to  whether  the  prisoners 
are  receiving  proper  medical  care.  Recent 
photographs  show  that  some  prisoners  are 
continuing  to  suffer  from  injuries  incurred 
at  the  time  they  were  downed. 

For  example,  several  prisoners  have  been 
shown  stUl  using  crutches  after  many 
months  of  captivity.  LCDR  H.  A.  Stafford  in- 
jured his  left  arm  tuid  shoulder  when  shot 
down  In  August  1967.  Today,  his  left  arm 
appears  to  be  noticeably  smaller  raising  ques- 
tions as  to  what  medical  treatment  was 
offered. 

One  photo  shows  LCDR  J.  S.  McCain,  m, 
shortly  after  capture  In  October  1967.  He  was 
pictured  in  extensive  casts  because  both 
arms  and  his  right  leg  were  broken.  Hanoi 
has  not  Indicated  what  his  present  condition 
Is.  and  thus  we  are  concerned  about  what 
treatment  Commander  McCain  has  received 
In  the  past  18  months. 


One  recent  film  Included  an  elaborate 
spread  of  food  which  only  two  prisoners  are 
shown  carrying.  Neither  Is  shown  actually 
eating  the  svisplclously  large  portions. 

Recently,  an  Italian  journalist  met  Lt. 
Robert  Prlshman,  who  was  capt\ired  In  Octo- 
ber 1967.  In  the  Interview,  published  In  L'Eu- 
ropeo  a  few  weeks  ago,  Prlshman  stated  that 
his  right  arm  Is  significantly  shorter  than  his 
left.  He  also  stated  that  he  had  lost  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  weight  since  his  capture. 
He,  too,  confirmed  tliat  he  had  been  held  In 
Isolation  by  Indicating  that  the  reporter  was 
the  first  person  he  had  spoken  to  In  almost 
a  year  and  a  half. 

Weight  loss  by  other  prisoners  has  also 
been  confirmed  In  propaganda  films.  One 
such  case  Is  Seaman  D.  B.  Hegdahl  who 
weighed  over  200  pounds  at  the  time  of  cap- 
ture and  obviously  has  lost  considerable 
weight  In  the  past  18  months.  We  observe 
similar  Indications  In  photographs  of  Lt.  J. 
Creoca,  Jr.,  and  Colonel  R.  Rlsner. 

In  viewing  the  propaganda  information 
which  the  North  Vietnamese  have  chosen  to 
release  from  time  to  time,  the  same  few  pris- 
oners appear  in  the  plcttwes.  This  raises  the 
obvious  question  as  to  the  stattis  of  the  vast 
majority  who  are  not  paraded  before  the 
cameras. 

We  welcome  any  information  concerning 
U.S.  prisoners  regardless  of  the  source.  How- 
ever, we  want  to  reiterate  that  these  propa- 
ganda films  are  no  substitute  for  the  infor- 
mation and  impartial  Inspections  required  by 
the  Geneva  Convention. 

Propaganda  films  and  photographs  are  mis- 
leading. One  example  was  the  distorted  In- 
formation released  by  North  Korea  during  the 
captivity  of  the  Pueblo  crew.  North  Korean 
propaganCa  stated  that  the  Pueblo  crew  was 
well  fed,  that  they  were  permitted  to  exer- 
cise regularly,  and  that  they  could  com- 
municate frequently  with  each  other  and 
with  their  families. 

We  now  know  that  these  photos  were  staged 
and  that,  for  the  most  part,  the  portrayed 
benefits  occiured  only  when  the  photographs 
were  actually  taken. 

We  have  seen  similar  "staged"  photographs 
such  as  this  scene  of  a  purported  capture  of 
a  U.S.  pilot  In  North  Vietnam.  Other  photo- 
graphs have  implied  that  oiu:  prisoners  were 
permitted  to  attend  religious  services.  How- 
ever, recent  photographs  show  only  a  hand- 
ful of  prisoners  actually  present  for  such 
services.  And,  It  Is  noted  that  they  are  care- 
fully separated  which  suggests  either  that 
Hanoi  wants  the  room  to  appear  full  or  that 
the  men  are  kept  apart  so  that  they  cannot 
communicate . 

Another  film  attempted  to  indicate  that 
the  prisoners  were  enjoying  recreational  ac- 
tivities by  playing  table  tennis,  but  the  fa- 
cial expressions  and  lack  of  animation  are 
positive  Indications  that  It  Is  a  staged  event. 
Regular  exchange  of  mall  between  prison- 
ers and  their  famiUes  is  a  guaranteed  pro- 
vision of  the  Geneva  Convention.  Such  a 
flow  of  mall  simply  has  not  been  permitted 
by  the  North  Vietnamese. 

In  the  past  five  years,  less  than  100  pris- 
oners have  been  allowed  to  write  to  their 
famiUes.  Even  at  that,  the  frequency  of 
writing  for  this  limited  number  of  prisoners 
averaged  less  than  two  letters  per  year. 

If  these  few  writers  had  been  allowed  to 
write  the  number  of  letters  and  cards  as 
permitted  under  the  Geneva  Convention, 
their  next  of  kin  would  have  received  18,000 
letters  and  cards.  Thus  far,  they  have  re- 
ceived less  than  600. 

We  have  no  Indication  that  any  letters 
were  received  by  families  from  September 
1968  until  late  AprU  1969.  Since  then,  some 
dated  in  late  1968  were  received  by  famiUes. 
A  recent  North  Vietnamese  propaganda 
film  suggested  that  U.S.  prisoners  had  re- 
ceived Christmas  mall  and  were  permitted 
to  celebrate  the  Christmas  season.  In  the 
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flnt  place,  the  film  shows  only  a  bandtul 
of  prisoners. 

Secondly,  the  film  purports  to  show  pris- 
oners opening  Christmas  mall  when.  In  fact, 
they  axe  reading  letters  dated  in  March,  April 
and  July  of  1908.  In  two  cases,  the  film  In- 
dicated that  the  prisoners  were  opening 
Christmas  cards  when.  In  fact,  the  mall 
shown  were  Easter  cards  sent  months  before. 

In  December  1968.  n.S.  next  of  kin  for- 
warded more  than  714  Christmas  packages. 
We  have  no  confirmation  of  whether  any 
were  actually  received  by  the  American 
prtaoners. 

As  part  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense's 
concern  for  these  men,  he  has  directed  a 
thorough  review  of  the  benefits  avallatde  to 
the  families  Involved.  It  Is  his  Intention  that 
the  military  services  and  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  must  do  all  that  Is  pos- 
sible for  the  next  of  kin. 

On  several  occasions.  Defense  Department 
officials  have  met  with  groups  of  wives  and 
parents  whose  h\i^ands  and  sons  are  listed 
as  prisoners  or  musing  In  action.  We  can 
attest  to  the  bravery  and  personal  courage 
of  these  dedicated   American   families. 

Secretary  Laird  and  the  Department  of 
Defense 'continue  to  hope  for  meaningful 
pfbgreSBlh  the  Parts  discussions  and  prog- 
ress leading  to  the  release  of  all  American 
prisoners. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  we  appeal  to 
North  Vietnam  and  to  the  Viet  Cong  to  re- 
spect the  rights  of  prisoners  of  war  and  to- 
comply    with    the    Geneva    Convention. 

Specifically,  we  urge  them  to  take  the  fol- 
lowing  humanitarian   actions: 

1.  Release  all  U.S.  prisoners  whom  they 
hold.  The  serlotisly  sick  and  wounded  should 
be  returned  Immediately. 

3.  Assure  that  all  prisoners  receive  proper 
medical  care  and  adequate  food. 

3.  Permit  regular  Impartial  Inspections  of 
prisoner  of  war  facilities. 

4.  Allow  a  free  fiow  of  mall  between  the 
prisoners  and  their  famUlee. 


AMERICAN  OVERCOMMITMENT 

'Mi.  TYDINOS.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional Commitments  Resolution.  Senate 
Resolution  85,  authored  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  'Mr.  Pulbright)  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  is 
scheduled  to  come  before  the  Senate  for 
a  vote  shortly.  This  is  an  extremely  im- 
portant resolution,  one  that  I  whole- 
heartedly support. 

The  realities  of  international  relations 
are  continually  shifting.  To  be  effective, 
the  foreign  policy  of  a  nation  must  con- 
stantly be  reappraised  and  revised  to 
meet  these  new  realities. 

I  am  deeply  disturbed  by  the  distressing 
evidence  that  American  foreign  policy 
has  failed  to  adjust  to  developments  that 
have  radically  altered  the  international 
community  over  the  past  decade. 

Following  World  War  II,  the  United 
States  stood  alone  as  the  sole  deterrent 
to  Soviet  ambitions  to  fill  the  power 
vacuum  resulting  from  the  destruction 
of  Europe  and  the  disintegration  of  the 
colonial  system  is  Asia  and  Africa.  Amer- 
ica was  compelled  to  bring  her  power  to 
bear  in  every  comer  of  the  globe  to  cre- 
ate a  new  balance  of  world  power.  To 
have  done  less  would  have  been  irrespon- 
sible and  dangerous. 

However,  by  1960,  the  world  was  no 
longer  a  bipolarized  conununity.  A  new 
Europe  had  emerged.  Japan  and  China 
confronted  each  other  once  again  as 
major  powers  in  Asia.  Latin  American 
and  African  nations  were  stniggllng  to 


chart  their  own  destiniea  free  from  the 
domination  and  direction  of  outside 
powers. 

The  result  of  these  developments  Is  a 
world  today  in  which  every  conflict  is  no 
longer  a  test  of  strength  between  Wash- 
ington and  Moscow.  Many  international 
disagreements  simply  do  not  constitute 
major  threats  to  our  security. 

In  addition,  we  have  learned  in  Viet- 
nam— at  the  terrible  cost  of  nearly 
40.000  lives  and  $100  billion— that  we  arc 
relatively  powerless  to  work  our  will  in 
certain  types  of  situations  far  from  our 
shores. 

Our  inability  to  perceive  these  chtmges 
and  adjust  accordingly  has  led  to  an  ex- 
pensive and  dangerous  overextension  of 
U.S.  foreign  conunitments. 

We  have  tragically  intervened  in  two 
civil  wars  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
and  in  Vietnam.  We  are  on  the  verge  of 
falling  into  the  same  folly  in  Thailand. 
where  we  currently  have  stationed  more 
than  40,000  troops. 

We  have  a  quarter  of  a  million  Amer- 
ican troops  stationed  in  Europe  25  years 
after  the  end  of  World  War  n.  We  have 
50,000  troops  in  Korea  15  years  after 
the  end  of  the  Korean  war.  We  have 
more  than  2  million  military-connected 
Americans  stationed  abroad.  We  have 
343  major  bases  and  1.927  minor  bases 
outside  the  country — many  of  which  are 
obsolete  and  irrelevant — occupying  4.000 
square  miles  of  foreign  soil  at  an  annual 
operating  expense  of  $13.5  billion. 

The  cost  of  this  overcommitment  Is 
high.  It  is  responsible  for  our  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  and  our  gold  drain  As 
a  major  component  of  our  defense 
budget,  it  prevents  us  from  reordering 
our  national  agenda  to  attack  many 
domestic  problems  that  challenge  us  at 
home. 

Most  important,  this  overextension  of 
American  commitments  threatens  to  in- 
volve us  in  conflicts  throughout  the  world 
in  which  we  do  not  belong  and  in  which 
American  boys  will  needlessly  lose  their 
lives. 

A  thorough  review  of  our  present  poli- 
cies and  international  commitments  is 
long  overdue.  If  American  security  and 
world  peace  are  to  be  preserved,  the  Pres- 
ident and  Congress  can  delay  no  longer 
on  this  pressing  matter.  By  enacting  the 
national  commitments  resolution.  Con- 
gress will  be  taking  a  major  step  toward 
reclaiming  its  constitutional  responsi- 
bilities over  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
relations.      

HUMAN  RIGHTS  COMMISSION 
ADOPTS  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE 
PROCEDURE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mrl'T^resIdent,  Mrs. 
Rita  E.  Hauser,  the  U.S>^ermanent 
Representative  to  the  U.N.  Commission 
on  Human  Rights  recently  was  the  key- 
note speaker  at  the  63d  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Jewish  Committee. 
Pointing  out  that  this  country  had  ac- 
ceded to  only  two  minor  trestles  among 
the  many  human  rights  conventions  de- 
veloped by  the  XJH.  Human  Rights 
Commission  and  other  UJS.  bodies.  Mrs. 
Hauser  called  the  U.S.  position  "anom- 
alous," "most  distressing."  and  "illustra- 
tive of  a  roadblock  to  international  hu- 


man rights  in  coimtrles  where  political 
power  is  decentralized  and  local  preroga- 
tives treasured." 

The  most  serious  roadblock  to  human 
rights  progress,  Mrs.  Hauser  declared,  is 
"the  slow  development  of  implementing 
machinery  in  the  growing  body  of  hu- 
man rights  law." 

However,  she  hailed  as  a  "landmark 
not  only  for  the  United  Nations,  but  for 
international  law"  the  procedure  adopted 
at  the  last  session  of  the  Human  Rights 
Commission  in  March  which  allows  for  a 
special  committee  to  review  petitions 
from  individuals  or  groups  alleging  vio- 
lations of  human  rights.  This  committee 
will  report  to  the  Commission  those 
petitions  that  reveal  a  consistent  pattern 
of  gross  violations,  she  explained,  and 
the  Commission  may  then,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  State  concerned,  conduct  a 
confidential  investigation  of  the  charges. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  very  much  pleased 
to  see  that  Mrs.  Hauser  is  taking  such 
an  early  and  active  interest  in  the  need 
for  the  ratification  of  the  Human  Rights 
Conventions,  and  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  follow  soon. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  ENDORSES 
DDT  BAN  AND  PESTICIDE  COM- 
MISSION 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  the  New  York  Times  joined  the 
campaign  to  improve  sanctions  on  the 
use  of  persistent  pesticides,  including  a 
ban  on  the  use  of  DDT. 

Heeding  the  warnings  of  many  scien- 
tists, biologists,  ecologists,  and  conser- 
vationists that  the  continued  use  of  per- 
sistent, toxic  pesticides  are  contami- 
nating the  total  environment,  the  New 
York  Times  commended  Dr.  Lee  A.  Du- 
Bridge,  President  Nixon's  science  ad- 
viser, for  giving  the  pesticide  problem  top 
priority  on  the  agenda  of  the  new  En- 
vironmental Quality  Council. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

|From  the  New  York  Times.  June  2.   1969) 
CVMBUtG  DDT 

Dr.  Lee  A.  DtiBrldge.  the  President's 
science  adviser,  has  placed  the  problem  of 
DDT  high  on  the  agenda  of  the  new  Environ- 
mental Quality  Council  of  which  be  has 
been  named  executive  secretary.  So  much  is 
already  known  about  the  damage  Infilcted  by 
DDT  that  the  Council  should  waste  no  time 
In  mapping  a  program  to  control  the  use  of 
this  dangerous  pesticide. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  has 
bad  to  seize  a  batch  of  coho  salmon  from 
Lake  Bflcblgan  with  far  higher  residues  of 
that  compKsund  than  the  five  parts  to  a  mil- 
lion considered  safe.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Leslie  L.  Glasgow  told  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Subcommittee  about  shrimps 
imperiled  by  high  DDT  levels  in  their  nursery 
areas:  of  the  failure  of  Lake  George  trout 
to  reproduce  because  of  DDT  In  the  eggs; 
of  the  extermination  of  "many  thousands  of 
robins"  Infested  with  the  same  substance: 
and  of  the  decline  in  health  of  mallards  and 
pelicans  that  had  fed  on  DDT-contamlnated 
fish. 

The  bald  eagle — symbol  of  this  country — 
Is  approaching  extinction  largely  because  of 
the  effect  of  DDT  on  Its  fertlUty.  David  Brow- 
er,  the  California  conservationist,  recently 
testified  before  a  House  committee  that  the 
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average  person  carries  more  DDT  in  his  body 
than  18  permitted  In  the  meat  he  eats,  with 
consequences  that  caused  Senator  Hart  to 
wonder  whether  Americana  are  not  already 
"an  endangered  species." 

DDT  has  been  an  extremely  usefxU  weapon 
against  malaria,  encephaUtls,  and  other  his- 
toric scourges  of  man,  but  the  question  today 
U  whether  the  dangers  it  poees  do  not  out- 
weigh the  benefits.  We  think  they  do— espe- 
cially since  leas  harmful  substitutes  for  DDT 
are  available. 

What  Senator  Oaylord  Nelson,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  subcommittee,  has  in  mind  Is, 
first,  a  complete  ban  on  the  interstate  ship- 
ment of  DDT.  and.  second,  establishment 
of  a  National  Commission  on  Peetlcldes.  This 
would  be  a  continuing  agency,  made  up  of 
representatives  from  the  appropriate  govern- 
ment departments  and  from  citizens  in  the 
fields  of  science,  conservation,  agriculture 
and  private  enterprise.  Its  task  would  be  to 
investigate  problems  arising  from  the  use  of 
pesticides,  to  monitor  the  buUd-up  of  their 
resides  in  the  environment,  in  fish  and  wild- 
life, and  in  man,  and  to  stimulate  develop- 
ment of  compounds  that  would  break  down 
more  rapidly  after  use  than  those  now 
known. 

For  pesticides  In  general  this  approach  is 
rational  and  the  objective  unimpeachable. 
As  for  DDT,  It  is  lijno  further  need  of  study. 
Sweden  and  at  least  two  states,  Arizona  and 
Michigan,  have  prohibited  its  use.  Its  harm- 
ful effects  are  by  now  scarcely  more  debatable 
than  the  use  of  ground  glass  In  the  public 
reservoirs. 


was  greatly  admired  and  loved  by  peo- 
ple throughout  the  Nation  and  world, 
she  holds  a  very  special  place  in  the 
hearts  of  Nebraskans,  because  she  was 
one  of  us. 

Although  she  was  bom  in  Virginia, 
she  grew  up  in  Nebraska;  she  was  edu- 
cated In  Nebraska;  she  wrote  and  pub- 
lished her  first  works  In  Nebraska;  and 
she  always  looked  on  Nebraska  as  her 
home.  Miss  Cather's  strong  feeling  for 
our  State  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that 
six  out  of  her  12  novels  were  set  in  Ne- 
brfiLskA 

Mr.  President,  I  respectfully  urge  that 
all  Senators  join  with  us  In  this  effort 
to  honor  a  great  American,  a  great  Ne- 
braskan,  and  a  great  lady  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  100th  anniversary  of  her 
birth. 


THE  DRUG  PROBLEM 


'WILLA  CATHER  COMMEMORATIVE 
STAMP 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
a  sense  of  pride  that  I  have  joined  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  CxTRTis)  in  introducing  a  bill  (S. 
2279)  to  provide  for  the  issuance  of  a 
special  commemorative  stamp  marking 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  a 
great  writer.  Miss  Willa  Gather,  of  Red 
Cloud,  Nebr. 

Few  writers  receive  the  widespread  ac- 
claim of  literary  critics  and  the  general 
public.  Such  recognition  is  limited  to  only 
the  best.  That  Miss  Cather  was  one  of 
the  best  is  evidenced  by  the  following 
facts: 

First.  She  enjoyed  widespread  circula- 
tion of  her  works  among  the  general 
reading  public. 

Second.'^e  was  awarded,  among  other 
honors,  the'followlng:  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
in  1923  for  "One  of  Ours";  the  French 
award,  Prix  Femina  Amerlcaine  for 
"Shadows  on  the  Rock"  in  1931;  the 
Mark  Twain  Society  Silver  Medal  in 
1934  for  "My  Antonia";  and  the  Gold 
Medal,  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Letters. 

Further  evidence  of  Miss  Cather's 
greatness  is  found  in  the  fact  that  all  of 
her  works  are  still  In  print  and  selling 
even  though  it  Is  over  22  years  since 
her  death. 

Miss  Cather's  works,  which  are  widely 
studied  in  schools  throughout  the  coun- 
try, have  always  been  popular  in  other 
countries.  In  fact,  her  works  are  widely 
available  in  translations  and  still  enjoy 
great  popularity  in  many  European 
countries. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  Miss  Cath- 
er's accomplishments  It  Is  only  proper 
that  we  honor  her  memory  by  Issuing  a 
stamp  marking  the  100th  anniversary  of 
her  birth  which  was  December  7,  1873. 
Mr.  President,  although  Miss  Cather 


Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  the  drug 
problem  is  one  of  the  most  serious  fac- 
ing our  Nation.  It  is  particularly  impor- 
tant because  of'  its  growing  influence 
among  the  country's  youth.  In  some 
instances,  there  are  reports  that  the 
drug  problem  is  reaching  the  elementary 
school  grades.  This  is  shocking!  Every 
parent,  every  school,  every  church,  and 
every  community  in  this  coimtry  should 
educate  themselves  to  this  problem,  be 
alert  to  the  signs  of  its  use.  and  be  pre- 
pared to  truthfully  and  frankly  answer 
questions  that  young  people  might  have 
on  drugs. 

The  growing  concern  over  the  drug 
problem  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  I 
have  received  resolutions  adopted  by 
over  100  California  cities  urging  Con- 
gress to  consider  closing  to  minors  the 
State's  border  with  Mexico  unless  they 
are  accompanied  by  a  parent  or  a  re- 
sponsible adult.  I  wrote  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough),  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  urging  that  hearings  be 
held  in  southern  California  on  the  drug 
problem.  I  am  hopeful  that  our  com- 
mittee will  soon  be  able  to  go  to  Califor- 
nia and  take  a  look  at  the  situation  first- 
hand. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  my  letter  to  Senator  Yarbor- 
ough be  printed  at  this  point  m  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows:  „„   ,„„ 

April  22,  1969. 

Hon.  Ralph  Tahborouoh, 

U.S.  Senate. 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  YARBOROtroH:  As  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
Drug  Abuse,  I  congratulate  you  for  calling 
hearings  \o  spotUght  the  growing  drug  prob- 
lem in  this  nation.  You  may  be  assured  of  my 
full  cooperation. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  drug  prob- 
lem was  a  phenomenon  that  we  associated 
with  the  slums.  This  is  no  longer  true  today, 
for  drug  abuse  has  clearly  spread  to  the 
suburbs.  More  recentiy,  there  has  been  grow- 
ing national  concern  with  the  use  and  abuse 
of  drugs  by  our  college  students.  As  alarm- 
ing as  this  was  and  Is,  we  now  hear  that 
drug  use  has  spread  to  our  high  schools  and 
our  junior  high  schools.  We  even  hear  re- 
ports that  It  has  reached  the  elementary 
level.  The  explosive  use  of  drugs  represents 


a   "clear   and   present   danger"   to   America 
and  to  its  youth. 

California  is  particularly  alarmed.  I  have 
received,  at  last  count,  resolutions  from  92 
cities  in  California  and  another  resolution 
from  the  State  Legislature  expressing  great 
concern  over  the  drug  problem  "and  urging 
the  (Congress  to  hold  hearings  in  Southern 
California   on   the   drug   problem.    Particu- 
larly, these  resolutions  virge  that  Congress 
consider  the  closing  of  the  California-Mexi- 
can border  to  minors  imless  they  are  accom- 
panied by  a  parent  or  responsible  adult.  In 
view  of  the  great  Interest  and  the  serlotisness 
of  the  drug  problem  in  California.  I  would 
be  most   grateful   if   the   Committee   would 
hold  hearings  in   San   Diego  and.  perhaps, 
Los  Angeles,  to  investigate  the  drug  prob- 
lem. 
I  appreciate  very  much  your  cooperation. 

Sincerely, 

Georob  Murpht. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  Dr. 
Hardin  B.  Jones,  professor  of  medical 
physics  and  physiology  and  assistant  di- 
rector of  the  Donner  Laboratory  of  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  has 
written  a  paper  entitled  "What  Parents 
Should  Know  About  the  Drug  Problem." 
Because  of  the  critical  importance  of  the 
subject,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


What  Parents  Should  Know  Abottt  the 

Drug    Problem 

(By  Hardin  B.  Jones,  Donner  Laboratory. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley) 
Social  pressures  among  the  young  to  txse 
the  dangerous  drugs  are  widespread  and,  un- 
less the  trend  is  reversed,  as  much  as  half  of 
this  generation  of  young  people  may  acquire 
crippling  drug  addiction  or  habituation.  Al- 
thoxigh  the  effects  of  some  of  these  drugs  are 
said  to  be  mild,  there  Is  reason  to  doubt  the 
accuracy  of  such  stetements  and  more  reason 
to  accept  the  growing  evidence  of  long-range 
harm.  Every  community  and  every  school  has 
been  Infected  to  some  extent  by  this  newly 
unleashed  social  disease.  Parents  must  be- 
come  informed  about  the   drug  movement 
and  use  their  considerable  influence  to  in- 
crease the  possibility  that  their  children  will 
decime  use  of  drugs,  or  to  help  them  to  stop 
if  they  have  become  habitues.  Most  parents 
with  such  problems  do  not  become  aware  of 
the  situation  as  soon  as  they  might  If  they 
understood  the  common  signs  of  use  and  the 
way  people  are  drawn  into  the  habit. 
facts  about  "drug  hazards 
Drug  use  is  not  tiew.  Mind  affecting  sub- 
stances, especially 'alcohol,   have   been   used 
commonly    since    the    most    ancient    times. 
Marijuana  and  opiates  have  a  long  history 
but  they  are  both  associated  with  the  socially 
impaired.  Inaccurate  claims  are   made  that 
drugs  of  the  present  craze   (marijuana,  the 
amphetamines,  LCD,  etc.)    are  less  harmful, 
or  no  more  harmful,  or  Just  as  socially  Justi- 
fied as  whiskey  and  tobacco.  The  intoxica- 
tion produced  by  marijuana  Cpot")  Is  rela- 
tively mild  when  compared  to  the  ampheta- 
mines   LSD,  and   the  hard   narcotics,   mor- 
phine   and    heroin.    Perhaps    unfortunately, 
unlike  alcohol,  marijuana  does  not  induce 
staggering  or  other  easily  vUible  symptoms 
and  does  not  interfere  noticeably  with  con- 
trol of  the  muscles.  The  alcoholic  drunk  is 
partially  protected  by  not  being  able  to  hide 
his  condition  or  to  carry  out  hU  deluded 
inclinations. 

Pot,  unlike  alcohol,  produces  no  hang- 
over effect  nor  any  known  danger  to  the 
liver.  But  It  does  affect  the  mind  and  there 
is  evidence  that  oersonality  may  be  perma- 
nentiy  changed  and  that  effects  are  cumula- 
tive. Many  users  claim  the  change  is  for 
the  better:   they  see  only  escape  from  the 
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problema.  challengM.  and  aatUfaetlons  of  tb« 
real  world.  Moat  chronic  pot  ua«rs  are  In- 
capable of  having  long-range  goala  of  ac- 
compUabment  and  some  of  them  hold  thla 
almleaa  existence  to  b«  Ideal. 

The  defense  of  marijuana  by  comparing  It 
with  alcohol  or  tobacco  U  shallow.  As  most 
parents  know,  alcohol  and  tobacco  cause 
harm:  but  the  measure  of  that  harm  Is  not 
widely  understood.  Each  year  about  26,000 
deaths  from  automobile  accidents  (half  the 
total  of  trafflc  deaths)  are  attributed  to  drlv- 
ers  under  the  Influence  of  alcohol.  About  half 
of  the  2,400,000  traffic  Injuries  per  year  are 
similarly  attributable  to  drivers  affected  by 
alcohol:  more  than  200.000  of  the  Injured  are 
left  with  partially  Impaired  bodies  as  long 
as  they  live.  Sach  year  about  50.000  persons 
die  from  liver  disease  of  a  type  which  is  al- 
most exclusively  the  result  of  chronic  over- 
use of  alcohol .  Heavy  chronic  use  of  alcohol  la 
also  a  contributing  factor  to  many  other 
deaths.  \ 

Alcohol  is  the  commonest  caus«  of  Ir- 
responsible and  even  criminal  conduct  in 
the  stdult  population.  It  may  soon  be  dis- 
placed In  this  role,  however,  by  the  mlnd- 
dlaorlentlng  drugs.  Alcohol  has  dulled  many 
mUids  apd  kept  those  persons  from  achiev- 
ing top  .performance:  the  new  drugs  are 
much  more  of  a  hasard  In  this  way  and,  in 
oomparlaon,  the  severe  effects  of  alcohol  are 
probably  relatively  negligible.  But  It  Is  ob- 
vious that  alcoholism  Is  no  small  problem. 
Tobacco  and  alcohol  probably  rank  one 
and  two,  respectively,  as  causes  of  death.  If 
we  consider  their  direct  and  Indirect  efTects 
and  weigh  the  years  of  life  lost  by  their  vic- 
tims through  relatively  early  deaths.  It  Is 
shocking  to  realize  that  both  are  elective 
diseases.  Nearly  one  death  in  three  In  the 
adult  population  can  be  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  half  of  the  adult  population  smokes 
and  that  the  risks  of  all  degenerative  diseases 
are  more  than  doubled  for  smokers.  Further- 
more,  smokers  impair  the  quality  of  their 
lives,  since  they  are  always  less  vigorous  and 
have  twice  as  much  chronic  disease  as  non- 
smokers  of  the  same  age.  There  statistics  In- 
dicate the  serious  consequences  of  two  habits 
that  have  captured  most  of  our  adult  popu- 
lation. 

Even  If  marijuana  were  no  worse  than  to- 
bacco or  alcohol.  It  would  be  a  grave  threat  to 
futtire  generations  to  let  them  saddle  them- 
selves needlessly  with  another  such  habit. 
In  fact,  however,  drugs  Impart  still  greater 
baiards.  The  hippie  cult  sUrted  four  years 
ago  with  sweet,  naive  young  people  being 
Induced  to  "expand  their  perceptions."  ICany 
of  them  today  look  aged  and  sick.  They  are. 
A  result  of  this  kind  could  have  been  antic- 
ipated from  a  consideration  of  the  physio- 
logical hazards  of  drug  use. 

Since  marijuana  Is  the  most  widely  used 
drug,  consider  its  characteristics : 

1.  It  Is  habit  forming. 

2.  With  continued  use.  it  Is  addictive,  per- 
haps more  so  than  cigarette  use. 

3.  Although  It  does  not  lead  to  use  of  harder 
narcotics  through  chemical  addiction,  it  pro- 
motes an  attitude  of  curiosity  about  them 
and  its  use  increases  the  chance  of  exposure 
to  them. 

4.  Its  effect  is  cumulative.  One  Indication 
of  this  fact  Is  seen  in  that  usually,  in  Initial 
trials,  no  response  Is  noted:  hallucinatory 
Intoxication  may  require  the  use  of  3  to  5 
marijuana  cigarettes.  In  later  trials.  Intoxi- 
cation can  be  Induced  with  a  single  cigarette 
or  less. 

5.  It  is  very  mild  In  immediate  harmful 
effects,  and  its  harmful  effects  are  small  In 
comparison  to  the  effects  of  the  ampheta- 
mines, LSD,  or  Opiates  and  other  hard  nar- 
cotics. Since  It  does  interfere  with  normal 
perception.  It  can  place  the  user  in  situa- 
tions dangerous  to  himself  or  others. 

6.  Long-range  physical  effects  have  not 
been  established  but  are  almost  sure  to  in- 
clude the  cancer-producing  result  of  inhsJ- 


Inc  the  products  of  combustion  and  dlatUla- 
tloQ  of  vegetable  matter,  as  in  the  case  of 
tobacco.  Jfentoi  effects  of  the  cumulative  Im- 
pact of  repeated  hallucinations  are  spectula- 
tlve  but  probably  real.  Hallucination  by  defi- 
nition Is  misevaluatlon  of  sensory  informa- 
tion and  disturbs  the  reference  memory. 

7.  Bfarljtiana  use  tends  to  cause  the  aban- 
donment of  goals  and  ambitions. 

Some  exaggerations  about  marijuana 
effects  by  well-meaning  opponents  of  the 
drug  fad  have  added  td  propaganda  for  Its 
use  as  those  points  were  discredited.  Harm 
from  misuse  of  all  drugs  is  nevertheless  evi- 
dent. Exaggeration  about  the  degree  of  harm 
is  unnecessary  and  should  be  avoided  lest  it 
discredit  proper  cautionary  views. 

The  drug  user  is  unprepared  to  under- 
stand the  long-range  hazards  of  drugs.  As 
with  Russian  roulette,  which  Is  safe  until  it 
Is  fatal,  the  individual  whose  personal  ex- 
perience with  drugs  has  not  yet  created  a 
serious  problem  for  him  is  usually  convinced 
that  drug  use  Is  safe.  Apparently  only  those 
who  have  had  a  frightening  experience  with 
drugs  give  them  up  readily. 

Drives  to  satisfy  hunger  and  sexual  desire 
are  powerful  forces  which  can  condition  rea- 
soning and  decision-making.  The  hard  nar- 
cotics produce  sensual  experiences  that  re- 
semble these  appetites.  The  marked  linkage 
between  drug  sensation  and  sexual  sensation 
may  relate  to  the  nature  of  some  drugs  and 
the  inner  workings  of  the  brain.  The  claim 
by  some  drug  users  that  drugs  enhance  sex- 
ual pleasure  may  merely  reflect  the  fact  that 
any  psychological  conditioning  in  that  di- 
rection can  enhance  sexual  enjoyment.  Re- 
gardless of  the  mildness  of  the  starting  point, 
as  drug  use  continues  there  Is  greater  cumu- 
lative probability  that  the  person  will  try 
harder,  more  addictive  drugs.  Drugs  are  ha- 
bituating and  sensually  conditioning  as  well 
as  addictive.  Addiction  to  hard  drugs  and 
to  tobacco  can  be  broken,  but  the  person 
remembers  the  sensual  conditioning.  Former 
smokers  often  "dream  of  smoking." 

Although  many  thousands  of  drugs  are 
known  through  discoveries  from  ancient 
times  to  the  present,  none  have  been  found 
which  impart  sustained  benefits  to  normal 
Individuals.  Drugs  may  correct  certain  de- 
ficiencies and  abnormalities:  but  no  drugs 
enhance  normal  function  in  those  who  are 
well  or  make  the  body  as  fit  as  it  can  be 
made  through  simple  hygienic  principles.  No 
drugs  increase  learning,  or  the  speed  or  ac- 
curacy of  problem-solving.  All  these  proc- 
esses are  so  complex  chemicaUy  and  so  deli- 
cately and  well  balanced  In  persons  of  good 
health  that  it  is  unlikely  that  any  random 
tampering  with  the  chemistry  of  the  brain 
will  ever  produce  beneficial  changes.  We  ex- 
pect no  superpersons  to  emerge  from  drug 
use  now  or  In  the  future. 

The  claim  by  some  that  marijuana  does  not 
lead  to  heroin  use  Is  explained  as  a  simple 
matter  of  artthmettc.  Before  1064.  It  was 
apparent  that  many  heroin  users  bad  "grad- 
uated" from  marijuana  use.  Since  that  time, 
marijuana  use  has  increased  by  several  hun- 
dred times.  The  limited  heroin  supply  has 
Increased  about  three  times,  but  this  in- 
crease Is  negligible  In  contrast  to  that  of 
marijuana.  There  simply  is  not  enough  heroin 
to  supply  the  potential  users  who  have  tried 
marijuana  and  want  a  bigger  kick.  They  have 
ttirned  Instead  to  the  amphetamines,  LSD. 
and  most  recently  to  barbiturates.  But 
throughout  the  whole  recent  pattern,  heroin 
use  Is  noted  to  be  increasing.  Heroin  \ise 
seems  to  be  limited  only  by  the  supply.  Cur- 
rent Information  about  Increased  production 
of  opiate*  in  China  and  the  Middle  East 
points  to  a  massive  danger  from  heroin  In 
the  inunediate  future  due  to  International 
economic  advantages  from  drug  trafflc. 
roaCES  pusHiNO  thx  TotrNO  towass  oauoa 
In  the  past,  our  cult\ire  rejected  drug  ad- 
diction as  improper,  foreign  to  our  way  of 
life.  The  drug  addict  »aa  an  unpopular  out- 


law. The  general  attack  on  all  authority  that 
is  part  of  the  recent  sweep  of  revoIutloiULry 
forces  has  created  a  pressure  to  use  dnigs  of 
all  kinds  and  a  specific  drive  to  liberalize 
restrictive  laws,  including  legalization  to  use 
of  marijuana.  Supporters  of  this  anti-eatab- 
Ushment  front  choose  to  link  drug  use  to 
protestation  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Typically, 
when  an  adult  member  of  the  academic  com- 
munity Is  cornered  about  his  support  of 
drug  use,  he  immediately  counters  with  the 
non  sequitur,  "But  isn't  the  war  in  Vietnam 
a  worse  horror?"  One  such  colleague  at 
Berkeley  recently  said  to  me,  in  answer  to 
my  complaint  about  his  attitude  toward 
drugs,  "This  country  is  on  the  wrong  side 
in  the  Vietnam  War,  and  as  long  as  it  is. 
we  will  alienate  the  youth  of  this  country." 
It  was  once  \in thinkable  that  a  segment  of 
the  educational  profeasion,  however  alien- 
ated from  society  privately,  would  start  the 
drug  craze  and  keep  it  going.  The  schools 
and  colleges  have  been  flooded  with  drug 
information:  how  to  do  it  and  what  to 
expect,  together  with  suggestive  phrases 
such  as  mlnd-eotpansion.  Mind  shrinkage 
would  be  a  more  accurate  term,  but  cau- 
tionary information  has,  for  the  most  part, 
been  minimal.  Timothy  Leary  and  other  high 
priests  of  the  drug  cult  have  unchallenged 
access  to  many  young  people. 

HOW  PAKXNTS  CAN  RKCOGNTZX  POSSIBLX  DRUG  CSX 

1.  Marijuana  produces  redness  of  the  eyes. 
Some  drugs  cause  dilation  or  constrlctloB  of 
pupils.  The  facts  that  youngsters  get  red-eyed 
easily  from  lack  of  sleep,  too,  and  that  they 
have  wide  pupils  when  they  are  not  out  in 
the  sunlight  make  these  symptoms  uncert&in 
by  themselves. 

2.  Some  drugs  produce  drowsiness  and 
clumsineas.  Since  most  normal  young  people 
don't  bump  into  things  often,  these  may  be 
signs  of  trouble. 

3.  Marijuana  and  LSD  commonly  produce 
abrupt  changes  in  goals  and  work  habits. 
Those  who  have  the  hardest  drive  for  goals 
and  performance  seem  to  be  the  most  af- 
fected. This  Is  an  Important  clue,  but  young- 
sters are  changeable  for  many  normal  reasons 
also. 

4.  Know  the  smell  of  marijuana  smoke  and 
the  appearance  of  "grass."  Tour  police  de- 
p>artment  can  arrange  for  you  to  recognize 
tills  evidence.  The  smell  Ls  hard  to  hide;  at 
illicit  pot  parties,  there  is  often  an  attempt 
to  cover  the  characteristic  sweet  odor  by 
burning  incense.  Therefore,  burning  incense 
is  often  a  clue. 

6.  If  your  youngster  is  reported  to  be  nude 
in  a  public  place  or  to  be  generally  inco- 
herent, he  Is  possibly  Intoxicated  with  LSD. 

6.  A  succession  of  disappearances  of  articles 
of  value  from  your  household  would  be  rea- 
son to  suspect  that  someone  with  access  to 
these  tmngs  has  become  addicted  to  hard 
drugs. 

7.  Diet  pills  are  usually  composed  of  one  of 
the  amphetamines.  Drug  users  often  take  a 
number  of  pills  at  a  time  for  the  mental 
intoxication  sought.  An  amphetamine  user 
has  an  abnormal  feeling  of  power.  He  is  easily 
triggered  Into  violence.  In  San  Francisco's 
Halght  Asbury  hippie  community,  there  have 
been  nearly  thirty  murders  In  the  first  four 
months  of  1960,  all  believed  to  be  linked  to 
amphetamine  intoxication. 

8.  Barbiturates  are  the  active  substances  In 
most  sleeping  pills.  They  are  currently  being 
vised  on  a  massive  scale  to  Induce  Intoxi- 
cation. Their  chief  symptom  is  drowsiness. 

Tou  are  more  likely  to  pick  up  information 
about  drug  use  by  other  families'  children 
than  about  your  own.  If  so,  you  have  an 
urgent  obligation  to  see  that  those  parents 
are  Informed  quickly,  privately,  and  confl- 
dentlaUy. 

ATAn.AmX   COXTNTXXMXASUaES 

The  greatest  safeguard  Is  candor.  Today's 
generation  Is  direct:  most  will  not  hide  infor- 
mation except  to  protect  another  person.  Par- 
ents have  to  make  an  effort  to  keep  the  coofl- 
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dence  of  their  children.  Communication  is 
always  possible  and  success  depends,  in  large 
part,  upon  two-way  honesty. 

Parents  should  be  aware  of  some  speclflo 
precautions  and  be  ready  to  take  certain 
measures  that  are  of  the  nature  of  prcnnpt 
first  aid.  If  your  child  appears  to  be  under 
the  influence  of  LSD,  don't  leave  him  alone 
for  whatever  time  it  may  take  for  his  recov- 
ery. He  may  fatally  Injure  himself  unless 
closely  supervised.  If  he  seems  to  have  taken 
any  of  the  amphetamines,  remember  that  he 
will  tend  to  feel  like  Superman  and  may 
therefore  endanger  himself  and  others.  No 
amphetamine  user  should  drive  a  car.  Many 
alcoholics  switch  to  barbiturates  because  the 
cost  is  less  and  the  intoxication  lasts  longer. 
If  you  have  barblttirates  at  home,  keep  them 
out  of  reach. 

If  you  face  a  drug  use  problem,  seek  help 
from  your  minister,  your  physician  or  local 
medical  society,  the  Juvenile  authority,  or 
some  professional  organization.  Community 
associations  are  being  formed  to  help  with 
these  problems.  But  be  certain  that  your 
source  of  aid  has  a  solution  acceptable  to 
you.  Some  plans  to  rehabilitate  drug  users 
involve  substitution  of  sensual  conditioning 
such  as  sensitivity  training.  Itself  contro- 
versial. 

It  will  be  unwise  for  you  to  cope  with  a 
drug  addiction  problem  by  hiding  it.  Most 
drug  addicts  become  sly  and  deceitful.  You 
will  need  professional  assistance. 

In  combating  marijuana  use,  a  community 
effort  is  helpful,  with  coordinated  efforts 
from  other  parents,  physicians,  schools, 
churches,  and  youth  organizations  such  as 
Scouts.  The  law  enforcement  agencies  are 
sympathetic,  well  Informed,  and  usually  will- 
ing to  help  parents  confidentially  by  Identi- 
fying evidence  of  drug  use  and  suggesting 
local  professional  help. 

No  countermeasure  Is  as  effective  as  pre- 
vention. Be  alert  to  possible  dangers  and 
offer  solid  opportunities  to  the  young  to 
participate  responsibly  In  useful  actlvtly. 

Let  the  school  or  college  administration  re- 
sponsible for  your  child  know  that  you  ex- 
pect to  be  Informed  about  any  use  of  drugs 
and  that  you  hold  the  school  responsible  for 
giving  reasonable  cautionary  advice  on  the 
subject. 

ENCOURAOEMENT    TO    PARENTS 

Parents  and  other  adulU  have  confused 
feelings  about  their  own  kinds  of  shortoom- 
mgs.  Smokers  and  drinkers  are  generally 
aware,  when  challenged,  that  these  habits 
are  unhealthful,  but  they  rarely  face  the 
problem.  Their  children  see  the  hazards 
easily  when  they  are  six  to  eight  years  old 
and  worry  about  their  parents  Intensely,  but 
the  parents  are  "hooked"  on  their  cigarettes 
and  liquor.  Since  they  can't  stop,  except  by 
great  effort,  they  rationalize  and  minimize 
the  problem.  They  don't  understand  enough 
about  their  plight  to  discuss  it  with  their 
children  intelligently. 

At  a  little  older  age.  when  children  are 
trying  to  find  out  how  to  be  adults — and 
they  all  want  to  be  adults — they,  too,  are 
likely  to  take  up  smoking  and  drinking  if 
this  Is  the  pattern  of  their  parents.  This 
behavior  pattern  existed  long  before  the  drug 
craze  began.  Teenagers  had  already  swung 
to  hard  liquor  ten  years  ago,  when  unsuper- 
vised teenage  parties  began  to  be  the  fash- 
Ion  as  a  result  of  the  cult  of  permissiveness. 
The  youngsters  were  Just  mimicking  the 
more  obvious  characteristics  of  the  less  re- 
sponsible part  of  adult  society.  Adults  are 
now  really  dismayed  about  the  drug  hazard; 
but  many  of  them  are  In  a  poor  position  to 
guide  their  children  about  It  since  they  un- 
derstand little  about  the  problem  and  have 
not  done  well  themselves  with  alcohol  and 
tobacco.  For  example,  fifteen  years  ago  when 
the  first  clear  information  became  available 
that  smoking  had  serious  harmful  conse- 
quences equivalent  to  rapid  aging,  70%  of 
physicians  but  only  46%  of  all  adult  men 
were  smokers.  Today,  it  is  estimated  that 
66%  of  adult  men  smoke  but  only  7%  of 


physicians  have  continued  the  habit.  This  is 
evidence  that  the  average  adult  doesn't  un- 
derstand the  facts  about  cigarette  smoking 
effects. 

Why  shouldn't  the  average  adult  be  con- 
fused about  the  smoking  problem?  His  per- 
sonal experience  says  he  Is  alive  In  spite  of 
it,  the  ads  in  his  newspapers  and  magazines 
and  on  TV  encourage  him  to  smoke,  and  his 
rare  casual  encounter  with  scientific  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary  has  added  only  appre- 
hension and  not  real  understanding.  There 
is  little  he  can  discuss  about  the  matter  to 
the  satisfaction  of  his  children. 

Parents  have  great  Impact  on  their  off- 
spring. Most  parents  have  successfully  im- 
parted a  set  of  values,  a  sense  of  purpose, 
and  some  reason  for  life.  In  today's  turmoil, 
parents  must  do  more. 

Parental  preparation  has  kept  most  stu- 
dents from  being  swept  Into  the  wave  of 
sexual  permissiveness.  College  surveys  show 
about  the  same  fraction  of  "sexually  liber- 
ated" students  now  as  in  former  decades. 
The  difference  Is  that  the  sexually  liberated 
are  advertising  their  activities  and  organiz- 
ing groups  to  promote  similar  activities.  The 
moral  fiber  of  our  people  is  a  good  deal 
tougher  and  of  higher  purpose  than  sug- 
gested by  accounts  of  depraved  behavior. 
Generally,  parents  can  still  reach  their  chil- 
dren— even  as  young  adults — If  they  are  ac- 
curately Informed,  objective,  and  truthful 
in  their  approach  and  convincing  by  their 
example. 

Most  teachers,  most  of  the  time,  in  most 
locations,  have  goals  of  morality  and  pur- 
pose which  are  similar  to  those  of  the  aver- 
age parent.  Parents  and  school  administra- 
tors should  see  that  misguided  teachers,  such 
as  the  irresponsible  former  professor, 
Timothy  Leary,  do  not  have  opportunities 
to  preach  the  cult  of  drug  use.  If  depraved 
behavior  is  unopposed  or  condoned,  it  is 
likely  to  spread.  To  prevent  that  spread, 
parents  must  be  alert  to  recognize  the  con- 
dition and  must  learn  to  oppose  these  In- 
fluences and  give  sound  advice  to  tjieir 
children. 

Parents  tend  to  exaggerate  the  hazards 
of  drugs  because  they  are  more  concerned 
than  informed.  They  must  become  knowl- 
edgeable if  for  no  other  reason  than  the  fact 
that  no  argument  loses  more  quickly  than 
that  which  is  revealed  to  lack  accuracy.  Be- 
sides, there  are  so  many  frightful  factual 
statements  to  be  made  about  the  drug  prob- 
lem that  there  is  no  need  to  exaggerate. 

It  isn't  the  parents'  fault  not  to  have  an- 
ticipated this  destructive  wave  of  drug  use 
propaganda.  But  parents  and  all  responsible 
persons  must  oppose  the  propaganda  and 
the  drug  clique.  The  current  political  disor- 
ders, of  which  the  drug  movement  is  a  facet, 
involve  various  confiicts  between  the  gen- 
erations. The  conflicts  must  not  be  allowed 
to  grow  deeper.  Most  youths  are  not  alien- 
ated but  only  struggling  to  find  their  inde- 
pendent way  of  life. 

Those  of  the  parental  generation  must  al- 
ways impart  to  the  young  the  will  to  achieve 
useful  life.  Today's  achievement  is  largely 
through  mental  effort,  so  that  disorientation 
of  the  mind  threatens  the  individual's 
greatest  asset.  Touth  can  falsely  perceive  Its 
vigorous,  new  body  as  Indestructible,  and 
Its  agile  mind  rejects  the  notion  that  it,  too, 
win  eventually  slow  to  the  mental  pace  of 
old  age.  They  should  be  concerned  to  think 
that  they  will  slow  down  faster  and  to  even 
lower  levels  through  use  of  drugs.  The  will 
to  live  for  high  purpose  needs  to  be  taught 
to  the  young,  and  it  must  be  taught  by  reso- 
lute, not  dissolute,  adults. 


"WHAT  AMERICA  MEANS  TO  ME"— 
ESSAY  CONTEST  IN  WICHITA 
FALLS  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  every  year 
the  Rotary  Club  in  Wichita  Palls,  Tex., 
sponsors  an  American  Essay  Contest  in 


that  city.  Members  of  the  senior  classes 
of  the  five  high  schools  in  Wichita  Palls 
are  invited  to  submit  a  short  essay  ex- 
plaining "What  America  Means  to  Me." 

Because  these  essays  express  the  feel- 
ings of  intelligent  young  people  in  the 
Wichita  Palls  community,  and  because 
I  believe  they  represent  the  unspoken 
sentiments  of  a  majority  of  young 
Texans,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  five  winning  essays,  written  by  Mr. 
Jerry  Hays,  of  Hirschi  High  School;  Miss 
Sherley  Simons,  of  Notre  Dame  High 
School;  Mr.  Tony  Lynn  Edwards,  of  S.  H. 
Rider  High  School;  Miss  Aimie  Ruth 
Webster,  of  Booker  T.  Washington  High 
School;  and  Mr.  Mel  Horany,  of  Wichita 
Falls  High  School,  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essays 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows. 

What  America  Means  to  Me 

(By  Jerry  Hays,  Hirschi  High  School,  Wichita 
Palls.  Tex.) 

Just  recently  I  went  down  and  reported  to 
my  local  selective  service  board,  in  short  I 
signed  up  for  the  draft.  When  I  signed  that 
little  slip  of  paper  I  did  ho  more  than  wiggle 
my  band  in  the  preprogrammed  plan  of  writ- 
lug  my  name.  That  was  purely  physical.  In 
principle  I  was  doing  much  more.  I  was  put- 
ting my  name  down  in  representation  of  me 
as  saying,  "I  will  serve  the  United  States  of 
America  if  called  upon."  In  this  I  am  vowing 
to  finally  repay  to  a  very  small  percentage  all 
of  the  friendships,  happiness  and  freedoms 
that  this  country  has  g^iven  me  in  the  past 
eighteen  years.  Pay  for  these  with  my  life  if 
necessary.  For  fighting  for  the  United  States 
would  be  like  fighting  for  a  brother,  or  more 
rightly  a  father.  America  Is  my  life. 

The  very  word  America  stands  for  every- 
thing that  I  do  every  day.  It  stands  for  wak- 
ing up  to  the  sun,  not  barred  by  iron  or 
shadowed  by  fear.  It  stands  for  being  able  to 
take  a  deep  breath  without  having  to  hide 
my  actions.  And  even  more  importsmt,  Amer- 
ica stands  for  being  allowed,  with  that  first 
breath  or  any  breath,  to  say  what  comes  to 
my  mind.  This  makes  the  air  a  million  times 
sweeter.  Make  that  over  a  biUlon  times 
sweeter,  because  that  Is  how  often,  every  day, 
an  American  draws  in  a  free  breath  and  ex- 
hales a  free  thought.  Everything  that  I  do  is 
American.  My  walk,  free,  creative,  individual. 
Not  uninformed  and  wide  as  in  the  march  of 
the  communist.  The  way  that  I  salute  my 
country  Is  American.  Hand  over  heart,  warm 
and  close,  Into  me.  Not  stiff  and  rigid  away 
from  me,  away  from  the  individual.  Not  a 
salute  of  power  but  a  salute  of  friendship. 
Tnese  are  the  things  that  I  do  every  day  as 
an  American.  But  there  is  one  day  on  which 
I  do  these  things  that  is  more  important 
than  any  other  day  anywhere  In  the  world. 
That  is  Sunday.  The  day  when  an  American 
can  not  only  say  what  he  wants,  but  be  can 
believe  what  he  wants.  No  forced  marches  to 
the  church,  no  state  religions,  Just  freedom. 
What  I  feel  on  Sunday  Is  Qod.  And  shouldn't 
I?  For  the  United  States  of  America  is  God's 
country.  That  is  what  America  means  to  me. 

What  America  Means  to  Me 

(By  Shirley  Simons,  Notre  Dame  High  School, 
Wichita   Falls,   Tex.) 

George  Orwell,  in  his  story,  "Animal 
Farm,"  depicts  a  life  of  hard  manual  labor 
forced  upon  the  animals.  The  animals  win 
their  freedom  but  as  the  yetu-s  pass  they  find 
they  must  work  from  dawn  til  dusk  and  take 
orders  from  the  pigs.  Soon  they  realize  that 
their  dream  of  freedom  is  gone. 

Freedom  has  nerer  been  a  dream  to  me. 
It  was  given  to  me  with  no  strings  attached 
because  I  was  bcvn  in  America.  Since  then. 
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Iinwiiin  bJM  ftlwaya  been  tbe  vmiue  atuiplng 
m*  sa  »n  Amertcan. 

Wlxen  I  wake  up  in  tbe  morning  I  can  aee 
the  aun  clearly  tbrougb  my  window  and  aa 
1  aay  my  prayera  I  can  truly  thank  Ood  for 
all  He  bas  given  me. 

Freedom  la  usually  oonaldered  a  prlvUege 
or  a  rlgbt.  Of  course  freedom  la  thla  but  It 
mnana  more  to  me.  It  Is  sometblng  I  can 
buUd  on  and  believe  In.  Speaking,  womhlp- 
plng  and  believing  aa  I  wish  are  all  guaran- 
teed by  freedom  and  these  are  tbe  ideals  that 
make  me  a  proud  American. 

In  today's  society  I  And  It  neceaaary  to 
knorw  tbe  people  around  me.  I  do  tbia  by 
ooinmunlcatlng  wltb  tbem.  This  would  be 
almost  impoaslble  If  I  could  not  speak  freely. 
Freedom  of  speech  la  not  only  guaranteed  In 
tbe  United  Eltetea  Constitution  but,  more 
impreaslve.  It  la  guaranteed  In  every  free 
American. 

I  alao  cherUb  freedom  of  religion.  Having 
tbe  right  to  believe  In  Ood  and  worship  Him 
aa  I  want  la  lmport*nt  to  me  aa  an  Ameri- 
can. Looking  at  a  tree  or  a  river.  I  sometlmee 
wonder  what  I  would  see  U  I  were  not  living 
In  a  free  country.  The  tree,  I  imagine,  would 
be  destroyed  and  tbe  river  would  be  used 
t«  trasaport  fighting  soldiers.  Then,  aa  I 
d«lft  b«ck  to  reality,  I  hear  myself  say,  "Ood, 
please  do  not  let  It  happen  here."  And  at 
that  Instant  I  know  how  fortunate  I  am  to 
be  an  American. 

A  third  freedom  I  enjoy  U  believing  In  my 
purpcae.  Before  I  can  share  my  Ideaa  with 
others  I  have  to  believe  that  they  are  worth- 
while. I  have  to  believe  In  myself  and  aa  an 
American  I  can  do  tbla. 

Finally,  and  moat  important.  I  poeaesa  tbe 
freedom  to  live.  This  may  sound  strange  at 
first  but  many  people  cannot  live.  A  small 
child  born  In  Blafra  la  surrounded  by  hate 
before  he  has  a  chance  to  love.  He  lives  in 
poverty  and  so  many  tlmea  he  never  even 
hears  the  word  freedom.  I  do  not  consider 
this  living. 

Yet  I  can  live.  I  am  free  to  obtain  any  edu- 
cation. I  am  qualified  to  work  for  myself  and 
others.  And  because  I  am  an  American  I  can 
walk  proudly  down  the  street  every  day 

Don  Black,  a  noted  composer,  summarizes 
freedom  In  these  words:  > 
"Stay  free  where  no  walla  divide  you. 
You're  free  as  a  roaring  tide. 
So  there's  no  need  to  hide. 
Born  free  and  life  la  worth  living. 
But  only  worth  living  Lf  you're  born  free." 
What  Amcsica  Means  to  Me 

(By  Tony  Lynn  Edwards.  S.  H.  Rider  High 
School.  WlchlU  Falls.  Tex.) 

America  means  several  things  to  me,  not 
tbe  least  of  which  are  tbe  freedoms  I  can 
enjoy  as  a  citizen  of  this  country.  There  are 
an  infinite  number  of  freedoms,  both  great 
and  small,  which  are  fundamental  to  tbe 
American  way  of  life.  I  wish  to  speak  of  but 
four  of  these  freedoms  which  I  hold  moat 
dear.  The  fljst.  and  p>06slbly  the  most  vitally 
needed  freedom.  Is  the  freedom  to  worship 
as  I  please.  This  freedom  la  vital  in  that  la 
supplies  an  important  need  to  tbe  human 
spirit,  that  of  seeking  sometblng  greater  than 
man.  It  is  in  America  that  I  am  able  to 
worship  with  tbe  greatest  freedom  and  with- 
out fear  of  persecution.  On  the  other  hand, 
U  I  do  not  wlsb  to  worship.  I  am  not  forced 
to  do  so  Thus,  the  choice  of  whether  or  not 
to  worship  Is  left  up  to  tbe  Individual  and 
not  some  government. 

The  second  Important  freedom  is  tbe  free- 
dom of  education.  There  is  no  other  country 
In  tbe  world  which  offers  such  vast  educa- 
tional opportunities  as  does  America.  The 
teachers  are  well  trained  and  educational  fa- 
cilities are  the  most  modem  anywhere.  The 
most  Important  part  of  tbla  educational  sys- 
tem, though,  la  tbe  fact  that  I  have  tbe  free- 
dom to  decide  If  I  wlsb  to  take  advantage  of 
It.  Tbla  la  not  always  tbe  case  in  other  coun- 
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trlea  such  as  tbe  Soviet  Union  or  other  com- 
munist countries.  Under  Communlam,  I 
would  be  forced  to  either  go  to  a  graduate 
school  or  a  trade  school  after  competing  high 
school.  In  America,  though,  I  could  decide 
whether  or  not  to  go  to  college,  or,  if  I  did 
not  want  to  go  to  college  immediately,  J 
could  travel,  or  I  could  go  to  work.  In  any 
event,  I  would  be  able  to  make  the  choice 
aa  to  my  educational  pursuits. 

The  third  freedom  I  wlah  to  discuss  is  the 
freedom  of  opportunity.  As  tbe  saying  goes, 
"Nowhere  but  in  America  can  a  man  be  bom 
a  pauper  and  grow  up  to  be  a  Preeident."  This 
Is  what  makes  America  the  "land  of  oppor- 
tunity "  The  right  to  decide  what  you  want 
to  do  and  tbe  right  to  strive  for  this  goal  is 
poaseaaad  by  all  American  citizens.  I.  as  an 
American,  can  choose  my  life's  work,  whether 
it  be  to  own  a  buslnesa.  to  explore  space,  or 
to  lead  the  country.  I  have  the  chance  to  do 
these  things  or  a  thousand  others  because  of 
the  freedom  of  opportunity. 

The  final  freedom  I  wlah  to  discuss  is  the 
freedom  of  expreaalon.  Freedom  of  expression 
is  Important  because  It  Is  one  of  the  basic 
rights  of  people  upon  which  Annerlca  was 
founded.  It  is  a  necesaary  part  of  our  demo- 
cratic form  of  government  In  that  democ- 
racy la  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  tbe  people.  To  have  thU  kind 
of  government  that  is  representative  of  the 
people.  It  is  essential  that  the  people  be  able 
to  express  their  Ideas  and  criticisms  freely 
and  without  fear  of  reprisal.  For  example,  if 
I  felt  that  a  law  was  endangering  my  consti- 
tutional rlgbU  as  a  citizen,  I  could  expreaa 
my  feelings  in  this  matter  and  attempt  to 
get  tbe  law  changed,  all  without  fear  of  gov- 
ernment reprisal  America  is  one  of  tbe  few 
countries  In  tbe  world  where  such  criticism  is 
allowed  Thus,  freedom  of  expression  Is  what 
makes  American  government  tnily  a  govern- 
ment of  tbe  people. 

America  means  many  things  to  me.  but 
above  all  It  means  a  land  of  freedom  and  op- 
portunity where  all  people  can  live  their  lives 
as  they  please. 

What  A;(eaiCA  Means  to  Me 

(By  Annie  R\ith  Webster.  Booker  T  Washing- 
ton High  School.  Wichita  Palls,  Tex.) 

What  does  America  mean  to  me?  According 
to  Webster's  New  Collegiate  Dictionary.  Amer- 
icanism Is  defined  as  an  attachment  to  the 
Un.ted  States.  Its  traditions,  its  Interest,  or 
ideas.  But  to  me.  as  a  senior  in  high  school, 
Americanism  stands  for  many  gifts:  justice, 
equality,  individuality,  unification,  but  more 
important — freedom. 

Freedom.  If  applied  Incorrectly  however,  is 
the  moat  dangerous  gift  anyone  can  receive. 
It  can  be  a  two-edged  sword  that  will  destroy 
me  as  an  American  unless  I  learn  how  to  use 
It.  Unlike  my  ancestors,  who  had  only  to  fight 
for  freedom.  I  (ace  a  greater  challenge  for  I 
must  live  with  It.  As  I  look  at  the  country 
today.  I  see  all  around  me  a  drastic  decline  in 
morals:  cheating,  where  once  there  was  hon- 
esty, promiscuity,  where  once  there  was  de- 
cency, crime,  where  once  there  was  respect 
(or  human  rights.  Everywhere  there  seems  to 
be  a  growing  laxness,  an  Indifference,  too 
much  permlaalveneas  and  a  lack  of  integrity 
that  terrifies  i>eople.  including  me,  who  think 
about  these  declines  in  morals. 

Since  our  country  won  Its  independence, 
sometblng  in  Americans  view  authority  wltb 
suspicion  "Olve  us  more  freedom!"  bas  been 
our  constant  cry.  This  was  valid  when  it  was 
directed  against  tyranny  or  oppression,  but 
tbe  concept  of  freedom  has  been  pushed  be- 
yond that  The  freedom  now  claimed  by 
Americans  bas  come  to  mean  freedom  from 
all  unpleasantness:  from  hardship,  from  dis- 
cipline, from  the  stem  voice  of  duty,  from 
the  pain  of  self-sacrifice,  from  all  tbe  Ideals 
that  our  country  was  originally  based  on. 

Aa  a  nation,  we  have  clamored  for  total 
freedom.  Now  we  have  Just  about  reached 
that  place  and  I  have  to  face  tbe  bleak  and 


chilling  truth  that  we  have  dlacarded  one 
external  restraint  after  another  and  have  not 
learned  how  to  restrain  ourselves.  Some  of 
the  outcries  for  total  freedom  are:  "Olve  us 
fewer  rulea.  or  more  elastic  ones  I"  This  de- 
mand has  weakened  our  courts  of  Justice  and 
has  shaken  the  (oundations  of  our  churches. 
"Olve  us  more  leisure  time  and  less  work!" 
This  one  sounds  inviting  and  alluring,  but 
at  tbe  end  of  the  road  lies  boredom.  "Olve  us 
freedom  to  decide  moral  questions  for  our- 
selves!" This  cry  Ignores  the  fact  that,  once 
morals  become  relaxed,  it  Is  hard  to  Justify 
any  morality  at  all. 

It  is  this  truth  that  causes,  deep  in  my 
soul,  the  uneasiness  that  I  feel  despite 
America's  prosperity  and  power.  It  is  the 
knowledge  that  Americans  have  abandoned 
their  ancient  certainties  and  so  far  have 
found  nothing  to  replace  tbem.  It  Is  the 
premonition  that  unless  Americans  learn  to 
control  themselves,  this  climate  of  ultra- 
freedom  may  be  replaced  by  a  climate  of 
repression  It  is  tbe  fear  that,  if  we  do  not 
learn  to  guard  and  preserve  our  own  best 
values,  then  some  form  of  tyranny  will  surely 
attempt  to  take  them  from  us.  This  I3  nu 
idle  fear;  it  took  Babylon  one  thousand  years 
and  Rome  five  hundred  years  to  decline  and 
fall,  but  we  have  no  such  comfortable  margin. 
Time  and  distance  have  diminished;  the 
clock  of  history  ticks  (aster. 

Tberefore.  I  am  not  going  to  think  so 
much  about  the  freedom  from  tyranny  that 
my  ancestors  won.  but  I  will  think  about  the 
chaoa  that  freedom  will  bring  to  me  if  I  do 
not  use  It  wisely.  I  am  going  to  face  the  fact 
that,  in  the  proportion  to  which  I  dismiss  my 
external  restraints,  I  have  a  solemn  moral 
obligation  to  restrain  myself. 

This  can  never  be  easy  but  tbe  time  has 
come  when  I.  as  an  American,  must  look 
straight  at  some  of  the  ugly  areas  of  our 
society:  the  divorce  statistics,  the  crime 
statistics,  tbe  weakening  of  family  ties,  the 
swirling  clouds  of  racial  hatred,  the  sex  per- 
missiveness on  our  campuses,  the  grim  per- 
sistence of  alcoholl3m,  and  the  increase  use 
of  druga. 

Also  I  should  ask  myself,  to  what  extent  do 
these  things  stem  from  a  distorted  concept  of 
freedom  which  leaves  men  free  to  be  selfish, 
free  to  be  weak. 

If  personal  freedom  of  choice  is  my  goal 
and  America's  Ideal  as  a  nation,  then  our 
first  and  fundamental  choice  must  be  not  to 
abuse  that  freedom.  This  is  what  Independ- 
ence truly  means:  self-dlsclpllne.  And  this. 
we  Americans  would  do  well  to  remember 
when  we  see  the  flag  we  love  blazing  against 
tbe  sky.  symbolizing  Americanism. 

What  Amexica  Means  to  Me 

(By  Mel  Horany.  Wichita  Falls  High  School. 
WlcbiU  Palls.  Tex.) 

If  I  were  to  say  to  someone  foreign  to  this 
great  land.  "I  am  proud  to  be  An  Amer- 
ican." He  would  probably  reply.  "Sure,  but 
why,  what's  so  great  about  America?" 

Other  than  the  inalienable  rights,  such  as 
life,  liberty,  and  tbe  pursuit  of  happiness. 
America  has  many  other  qualities  which  are 
prominent,  and  meaningful  to  me.  One  can- 
not point  out  freedom  as  the  basis  for  our 
country  without  understanding  the  respect 
that  Americans  have  for  it,  and  tbe  mutual 
respect  for  other's  freedom.  Through  the  ages, 
Americans  have  lived  and  died  for  the  cause 
of  freedom;  now  in  this  contempwrar)*  world 
men  continue  to  die,  but  as  I  see  It  their 
deaths  are  not  only  for  the  preservation  of 
our  freedoms  but  the  freedoms  of  others 
as  well. 

I  think  America  is  making  positive  strides 
for  the  improvement  of  the  fundamental  be- 
liefs we  all  enjoy,  and  those  that  America 
stands  for  such  as,  equality,  self-improve- 
ment, and  most  Important — peace.  To  say 
that  America  is  faj^tless,  or  guiltless  in  re- 
spect to  all  matters  of  worldly  concern  Is 
ridiculous,  but  to  put  the  blame  chiefly  on 
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America  Is  absurd.  America  is  the  heart  of 
the  free  world,  take  her  away  in  ^^<f°^- 
and  the  rest  of  tbe  free  world  dies.  Why^  be- 
cause here  In  America  we  know  of  iio  better 
form  of  government,  and  her  people  will  not 
allow  a  Change  which  might  take  a«*y/^™ 
their  basic  freedoms.  Of  course,  not  aJl  Amer- 
icans are  completely  satisfied  that  this  U  tbe 
best  system,  and  those  who  have  openly  ex- 
preMied  their  dissatiafacUon  are  ^^f^^ 
^lusTa  collapse  of  what  I  believe  U  tbe 
finest  place  on  earth  to  live. 

No.  m  my  eyes  America  is  not  perfect,  we 
have  our  share  of  civil  strife  and  trouble 
among  ourselves,  but  ours  Is  not  the  first 
~neratlon  to  have  faced  such  problems,  and 
those  who  advocate  a  separate  society  to  solve 
our  problems  are  leading  us  toward  the 
greatest  hypocrisy  America  oould  ^ all  Into^ 
America  has  always  been  a  symbol  of  the  re- 
^t  ?Sr  all  men.  and  equality  of  opportun- 
ity and  equality  before  the  law.  To  sepa- 
ratee would  be  an  open  declaration  of  our  de- 
celtfulness.  America  means  to  much  to  too 
many   to  allow  misguided  few  to  lead  ua 

"N^Jdo  I  believe  that  youth  lie  at  the  cen- 
ter of  the  turmoil  and  trouble  we  sometime 
have  to  endure.  Today.  America  U  youth, 
and  youth  is  America,  and  to  deny  the  young 
people  their  opportunity  to  q««»tion  the  m- 
Itabllshed  lines  of  thinking,  would  be  a  vi- 
cious blow  to  democracy.  But  to  pennlt  de- 
structton  of  almost  200  years  of  learning  and 
improvements  would  be  an  even  more  detrl- 

™  Y*^*  Ai^rnca  is  a  conglomerate  of,,°^any 
years  learning,  added  to  mans  ablUty  to 
think  opumlstlcally  and  all  buUt  on  a  base  of 
compromise.  I  think  that  America  la  and 
always  will  be  a  vast  compromise— whlto— 
black,  rich-poor,  Christian-Jew,  and  many 
other  forms  of  people  who  have  learned  to  co- 
operate with  one  another.  Without  compro- 
mlse  America  would  have  been  lost  long  ago. 
but  because  of  It  we  all  can  claim  a  share  in 
Its  never  ceasing  development  .»..„w,,„ 

We  Americans  have  much  to  be  thankful 
for  and  for  this  reason  we  all  should  strive 
for  continued  lines  of  conununlcation  be- 
tween people  not  only  in  our  nation,  but  in 
oT^^r  nylons  as  well.  I  believe  In  America, 
and  I  believe  in  her  people.  «^d  for  this 
reason  I  will  gladly  tell  anyone.  I  am  proud 
to  be  an  American." 


THE  NEW  CXJNSERVATION 
Mr  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Capi- 
tal Times  of  Madison.  Wis.,  recently  pub- 
lished an  excellent  article  profltog  the 
activities  and  philosophy  of  the  En- 
vironmental Defense  Fund,  an  orga- 
nization that  is  building  the  case  around 
the  country  for  an  ecological  ethic  In  law 
which  gives  due  consideration  to  the 
impact  of  our  activities  on  the  envlron- 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Rjecord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Capitol  Times,  May  18.  1909] 
"New  Miutancy  '  Is  TTPm«D  bt  HDF:  CoJf- 

sekvations      Escalate     Fight     To      Save 

Envixonmcnt 

(By  Whitney  Gould) 

Not  long  ago.  the  term  "co'""7»**°'*l?*'' 
was  apt  to  evoke  Images  of  grey-haired  ladles 
in  sensible  shoes,  who  planted  pansles  along 
sterile  boulevards,  and  ruddy-laced  souls 
who  took  pack  trips  into  the  Rocklea. 

Not  that  these  actlvlttes  were  by  any  means 
unworthy.  But  they  tended  to  reinforce  the 
suspicion  that  conservationist  were  talking 
primarily  to  themselves.  They  were  always 
interested  In  clean  air  and  In  saving  the  red 


woods,  but  rarely  did  they  have  an  effective 
lever  to  translate  their  concerns  Into  action, 
relying.  In  their  confrontations  with  deci- 
sion makers,  more  on  moral  persuasion  than 
anything  else. 

Now.  as  tbe  sulfurous  fumes  of  blg-clty  air 
take  their  toll  In  economic  as  well  as  physical 
terms:  as  pollutonts  deaden  lakes  and  water- 
ways; and  as  commerce  encroaches  on  beauty 
spots— conservationists  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  moral  force,  and  even  aggressive 
lobbying,  are  not  enough. 

"The  sense  of  being  fenced  In— It's  so  ob- 
vious now."  says  Mrs.  Owen  (Lorrle)  Otto  of 
Milwaukee,  one  of  the  state's  Impassioned 
conservationists.  "Before,  It  seemed  that 
there  was  always  somewhere  you  could  go  to 
get  away  from  things.  Now  even  those  places 
are  being  spoiled."  ^ 

Mrs.  Otto's  sense  of  urgency  Is  shared  by 
many.  And  It  Is  at  the  root  of  a  growing  mlU- 
toncy  In  the  conservation  movement. 

The  movement  has  developed  a  broader 
Dase with  lawyers  and  environmental  scien- 
tists, as  well  as  citizens  who  are  simply  In- 
terested  in  conservation— and   a  pragmatic 

thrust.  ,     .  _„ 

Unique  among  the  "new  conservationists 
is  the  Environmental  Defense  Fund.  Inc., 
of  Brookhaven.  N.Y.,  an  alliance  of  ecologlsts 
and  lawyers  who  Uterally  take  their  oppo- 
nents to  court.  Their  motto:  "Sue  tbe  bas- 
tards." ^^ 

At  Mrs.  Otto's  InstlgaUon,  the  EDP.  with 
its  crusading  attorney.  Victor  J.  Yannacone 
of  Patohogue.  N.Y..  was  invited  last  year  to 
handle  the  case  for  petitioners  for  a  ban  on 
the  use  of  DDT  In  Wisconsin.  Hearings  on 
the  petition  are  expected  to  conclude  this 
week  before  the  state  Natviral  Resources 
Department. 

Though  up  to  now  it  has  failed  to  win 
actual  court  decisions.  EDF's  earlier  battles 
eventually  led  to  a  prohibition  on  DDT  spray- 
ing for  mosquito  control  In  Suffolk  County. 
NY.,  and  a  similar  prohibition  against  DDT 
use  for  Duteh  elm  disease  In  55  Michigan 
cities.  (The  state  later  harmed  tbe  pesticide 
outright.) 

When   argumenta   in   the   Wisconsin   case 
are  completed  some  time  this  summer,  the 
group    will    pursue    its    air    pollution    fight 
against  a  Missoula,  Mont.,  paper  pulp  mill. 
In  Its  efforts  to  protect  the  environment 
through    legal    action,    EDP   has    picked   up 
support    from    older    conservation    groups 
which  up  to  now  have  not  been  identified 
with  such  aggressive  tactics.  The  National 
Audubon  Society  lends  financial  backing  to 
EDP  through  a  grant  from  its  Rachel  Carson 
Purid;    the  Wisconsin  division  of  the  Izaak 
WtOVon  League  of  America  Is  one  of  the  peti- 
tioners  in  the  Wisconsin  DDT  fight,  along 
virlth'   the    Michigan    Audubon    Society    and 
the  Citizens  Natural  Resources  Association 
of  Wisconsin.  (The  WUconsin  petitioners  wlU 
be  discussed  In  the  second  of  these  articles.) 
EDP  relies  on  litigation  rather  than  lobby- 
ing for  legislation  becatise.  In  Yannacone's 
wordb     'sad   experience  has  shown  that  at 
this    time    m    American    history    litigation 
seems  to  be  the  only  civilized  way  to  secure 
immediate  consideration  of  basic  principles 

of  human  rlghte All  of  the  major  social 

changes  which  have  made  tbe  United  States 
of  America  a  better  place  to  live  have  their 
basis  in  fundamental  constitutional  litiga- 
tion Somebody  had  to  sue  somebody  before 
the  legUlature— m  enUghtened  self  inter- 
est—took long  overdue  action." 

In  pressing  suits  in  courte  of  equity,  EDF 
taps  from  Its  reservoir  of  sclentlste  through- 
out the  country,  who  are  competent  to  tes- 
tify on  everything  from  pesticides  to  air  pol- 
lutants The  group  Is  also  beginning  to  mar- 
shal an  army  of  attc  neys  and  law  professors 
and  students  who  sre,  in  essence,  writing  a 
whole  new  body  of  common  law.  through 
which  citizens  can  assert  what  Yannacone 
believes  is  their  fundamental  constitutional 
right  to  a  clean  environment. 
At  tbe  core  of  that  law  Is  the  conviction 


that  "this  generation  holds  all  of  Ita  natural 
resources  as  a  kind  of  trust  for  future  gen- 
erations." as  Yannacone  puta  It. 

"There  is  absolutely  no  Justification."  he 
says  "other  than  pure  survlval-of-the-fittest 
theory,  to  permit  a  user  of  water  to  convert 
a  crystal  brook  in  to  a  sewer." 

EDFers  are  accused,  among  other  things, 
of  fighting  progress. 

"But  we're  not,"  Insists  executive  director 
Dr  Joseph  Hassett.  of  the  University  of  New 
Mexico.  "We're  only  against  progress  when  it 
leads  to  the  degradation  of  the  environment 
and  the  belittling  of  man  himself." 

Yannacone  challenges  the  purveyors  of  thU 
sort  of  "progress"  to  calculate  the  cost  of  re- 
placing or  restoring  an  ecologlcaUy  unique 
area  like  the  Everglades  to  Ita  original  state. 
"Come  into  court,"  he  Invltas  poUuters,  and  , 
show  us  you  have  considered  the  long-range 
damage  you  may  do." 

Hassett  also  questions  the  old  notion  of 
the  sanctity  of  property. 

"A  legal  ««e."  he  says,  "brings  social  re- 
sponsibility, so  that  a  piece  of  land  Is  not 
stoply  -mine.'  In  the  capitalistic  sense,  but 
mine  to  use  as  long  as  It  Is  not  detirlmental 
to  someone  else's  rights." 

The  industrialist  whose  factory  dally  spews 
toxic  compounds  Into  the  air,  even  though 
he  may  be  turning  out  one  useful  product 
aftar  another,  clearly  vlolataa  the  right  of 
others  to  a  clean  environment,  Hassett  be- 

"We  have  this  love  affair  with  technology." 
he  lamenta.  "And  Industry  thinks  it's  doing 
you  a  big  favor,  no  matter  how  much  It  de- 
grades the  environment." 

EDF's  "call  to  arms,"  In  short,  Is  for  a  re- 
definition of  values— the  surrender  of  the 
notion  that  man  Is  continually  at  war  wltii 
nature  and  is  charged  with  subduing  it^  to 
tbe  realization  that  he  is  only  a  smaU  part  or 
the  total  environment,  and  must  live  In  it. 

"We  have  come  a  long  way  from  the  days 
when  man  could  move  only  as  fast  as  his 
legs  could  carry  him,  when  his  house  was 
close  to  the  earth  and  hU  food  was  only 
what  he  hlinself  could  pluck  or  kill."  vTrites 
ecologlst  Barry  Commoner  of  Washington 
UnlvCTSity  m  St.  Louis.  In  the  March  Issue  of 
"Environment." 

•Man  knew  then  that  he  was  dependent 
upon  nature,  and  was  a  part  of  It.  We  pride 
ourselves  on  the  technological  marvels  that 
make  our  cities  the  tallest,  our  travel  the 
swiftest,  our  Uving  conditions  the  most  com- 
fortable and  our  weapons  the  deadliest  01 
any  man  has  created.  Bemused  by  our  own 
accompUshmenta,  we  forget  that  like  our 
primitive  ancestors,  we  are  dependent  on 
the  rest  of  nature.  ^      ,  _, 

"Unless  we  learn  to  matoh  our  technologi- 
cal power  with  an  Increased  understanding 
of  what  It  is  doing  to  the  natural  world,  we 
may  stress  the  living  environment  to  the 
point  of  coUapse.  and  find  that  It  will  no 
longer  support  vis." 


ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALTTY:  A 

GOOD  START 
Mr  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday.  President  Nixon  created  an 
Environmental  QuaUty  Council  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  coordinate  the  many  Federal 
activities  affecting  the  environment  and 
to  provide  a  top  level  study  group  to 
focus  on  particular  areas  of  immediate 
concern.  The  President's  action  is  a  wel- 
come step  in  the  difficult  effort  to  restore 
and  enhance  the  quality  of  mans  en- 
vironment. As  one  who  is  deeply  con- 
cerned with  conservation.  I  am  deUghted 
to  see  the  President  move  forward  in 

The  President's  action  reflects  the  deep 
desire  of  the  American  people  to  put  a 
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stop  to  the  poUutlon  of  our  air.  land,  and 
water.  It  recogrnlzes  the  growing  public 
dismay  over  the  adverse  Impact  that  our 
private  and  public  development  pro- 
grrams  have  had  on  the  envlrorunent.  Too 
often  roads,  electric  power  plants,  and 
other  examples  of  our  Industrial  and 
technological  progress  have  been  con- 
structed without  first  considering  how. 
and  to  what  extent  they  will  disturb  the 
delicate  ecological  balance. 

The  President's  action  recognizes  the 
need  for  the  coordination  from  a  conser- 
vation point  of  view  of  Federal  projects 
and  policies.  With  a  government  so  large, 
the  left  hand  often  does  not  know  what 
the  right  hand  is  doing  and  the  result  is 
governmental  programs  that  are  contra- 
dictory in  purpose  and  harmful  to  the 
environment. 

The  question  arises,  however,  If  this 
interdepartmental  council  will  In  fact 
provide  the  coordination  required.  Inter- 
departmental councils  and  commissions 
tend  to  Issue  compromise  recommenda- 
tidAs  tUfit  are  so  watered  down  to  suit 
evgryonfe'Ihvolved  that  they  In  fact  mean 
very  little.  Members,  understandably  per- 
haps, seek  to  protect  the  Interests  of  their 
own  departments  and  thus  no  significant 
common  policy  Is  achieved.  I  wonder 
whether  this  will  happen  here. 

I  wonder,  too,  whether  the  President 
can  find  the  time  to  preside  over  this 
council.  His  time  is  precious  and  the  de- 
mands of  the  office  so  great  that  I  am 
afraid  he  simply  will  not  be  able  to  pay 
adequate  attention  to  the  council.  An 
office  in  the  White  House  concerned  with 
environmental  quality  needs  a  chairman 
whose  sole  concern  is  environmental 
quality,  who  wears  no  other  hats  and  can 
devote  full  time  to  what  will  be  a  most 
difficult  position.  He  should  be  an  in- 
dividual appointed  by  the  President  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  to 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  "over- 
view" environmental  council  of  this  type 
is  definitely  required.  I  feel  strongly 
though,  that  the  coimcU  or  agency 
responsible  for  protecting  our  environ- 
ment should  have  greater  muscle  than 
that  proposed  by  the  President  for  his 
council.  Both  concern  and  coordination 
are  Indeed  vital.  But  standing  alone,  they 
are  Insufficient  to  achieve  a  quality  en- 
vironment. 

The  council  or  agency  should  have  the 
authority,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  re- 
view all  governmental  policies  and  pro- 
grams prior  to  their  implementation.  Ad- 
ditionally, it  should  have  the  power  to 
delay  for  a  limited  time  specific  projects 
deemed  particularly  harmful.  It  should 
operate  in  the  area  of  conservation  much 
like  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  operates  in 
the  field  of  executive  spending. 

Nevertheless,  the  establishment  of  this 
council  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
The  task  of  restoring  the  quality  of  our 
environment  is  most  difficult  and  the 
President's  action  is  most  welcome.  I 
feel  strongly,  however,  that  the  author- 
ity of  the  council  should  be  increased  to 
Include  the  power  of  review  and  delay. 

On  April  15, 1  introduced  legislation,  S. 
1818.  to  create  such  a  council  by  legisla- 
tive action  to  be  chaired  by  a  full-time 
director.  It  would  be  called  the  Office  of 


Environmental  Quality  and  be  located 
in  the  Executive  office  of  the  President. 
The  Committee  on  Public  Works  will  hold 
hearings  on  this  bill  and  others  of  like 
intent  within  a  few  weeks  and  it  is  my 
hope  that  (»i  the  basis  of  these  hearings 
the  Congress  will  pass  legislation  estab- 
lishing a  fully  staffed  Eiivlronmental 
Quality  Council  with  the  vital,  additional 
authority  to  review  all  governmental  pro- 
grams with  an  eye  to  their  environmental 
impact  and  to  delay  specific  projects 
which  would  be  harmful. 


OCEAN  EXPLORATION  AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
20.  I  introduced  S.  2204.  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Oceanic  Agency.  At  that 
time.  I  expressed  my  strong  convictions 
ttiat  I  felt  that  we  should  be  moving 
ahead  with  ocean  exploration  and  devel- 
opment. It  Is  my  contention  that  both 
economic  and  national  security  consid- 
erations compel  us  as  a  nation  to  look 
seaward. 

On  May  28,  the  Oakland  Tribune,  in 
an  editorial  entitled  "To  Reap  the  Sea's 
Resources."  endorsed  the  establishment 
of  a  National  Oceanic  Agency.  As  the 
editorial  observed: 

Altbougli  19<K>  may  well  be  best  remem- 
bered aa  the  year  man  sets  foot  on  the  moon. 
naUon&l  legislation  introduced  by  California 
Senator  George  Murphy  could  be  the  start- 
ing point  of  a  program  of  exploration  and 
development  which  could  conceivably  have 
a  far  greater  Impact  on  mankind  than  a 
moon  landing. 

Earlier,  on  May  6,  the  Lon«  Beach 
Press-Telegram  in  an  editorial  said  that 
it  Is  "time  to  use  the  riches  of  the 
oceans." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  both  editorials  be  printed  In 
the  RicoRO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Oakland  Tribune,  May  38. 1969] 
To  RXAP  THx  Ska's  RzaoTracBS 

Although  1909  may  well  be  best  remem- 
bered ae  the  year  man  seta  foot  on  the  moon, 
national  legislation  Introduced  by  California 
Sen.  Oeorge  Murphy  could  be  the  starting 
point  of  a  program  of  exploration  and  devel- 
opment which  could  conceivably  have  a  far 
greater  Impact  on  mankind  than  a  moon 
landing. 

Senator  Mxirphy  proposes  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Oceanic  Agency,  designed 
to  reorganize  the  United  States'  oceanography 
program  and  to  coordinate  an  assortment  of 
programs  now  being  undertaken  by  23  sep- 
arate government  agencies. 

Oceanography,  generally  considered  one  of 
the  leaser  sciences,  has  been  elevated  within 
recent  years  to  a  place  of  far  greater  promi- 
nence. 

The  reason  Is  the  vast  potential  that  ocean- 
ography promises,  a  potential  to  yield  sea  food 
and  minerals  of  untold  abundance  to  a  world 
half  underfed  and  already  being  depleted  of 
Itr  land  resources. 

The  world's  population  Is  outraclng  Its  food 
supply  and  extensive  famine  Is  feared  as  early 
as  the  next  decade  In  Africa.  Asia,  the  Middle 
East  and  Latin  America. 

There  is  hope — Indeed,  perhaps  the  only 
hope — that  massive  famine  can  be  avoided 
by  a  far  greater  reaping  of  the  resources  of 
the  sea. 

The    proposed    NaUonal    OoMnic    Agency 


would  concentrate  and  coordinate  activities 
In  such  areas  as  marine  food  products,  min- 
eral extraction,  pollution,  water  supply, 
medicinal  raw  materials,  exploration  and 
mapping. 

Creation  of  a  National  Oceanic  Agency  as 
proposed  by  Sen.  Murphy  would  be  an  Impor- 
tant first  step  toward  assigning  oceanography 
the  national  priority  it  deserves. 

(Prom     the     Press-Telegram,     Long     Beach 
(Calif).  May  6, 1969) 
Tuck  TO  Uss  thk  Richks  or  Oub  Oceans 
The  oceans  have  long  been  said  to  con- 
tain "untold"  riches. 

The  fact  that  these  riches  are  "untold" 
outlines  the  problem  facing  scientists  and 
educators  Interested  In  the  relatively  young 
field  of  oceanography. 

This  Information  gap  is  a  serious  one  which 
has  held  back  ocean  development,  not  only 
In  the  United  States,  but  throughout  the 
hungry  world. 

Today  In  Long  Beach  a  group  of  educa- 
tors and  scientists  from  all  sections  of  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  are  meeting  in  the 
second  day  of  a  three-day  conference  deal- 
ing with  the  oceans,  industry  and  education. 
Sponsored  by  the  Pacific  Western  Region. 
American  Society  for  Oceanography,  whose 
president  Is  Louis  P.  Jobst  Jr..  director  of 
marine  development  for  the  city  and  port  of 
Iiong  Beach,  the  conference  Is  a  major  at- 
tempt to  assess  the  present  status  of  educa- 
tion for  marine  science  and  technology  In 
the  United  States  and  the  requirements  of 
Industry  for  trained  personnel  In  the  field. 
Discussions  at  the  conference  are  ranging 
over  all  aspects  of  oceanography — industry 
and  commerce,  engineering-science,  data, 
recreation,  military,  food  and  minerals. 

Such  wide-ranging  talk  is  Important  for 
little  Is  really  known  about  what  is  needed 
to  develop  our  ocean  resources.  Even  such  a 
simple  thing  as  an  up-to-date  Inventory  of 
known  resources  would.  In  fact,  be  highly 
useful. 

Some  hard  decisions  are  going  to  have  to 
be  made  in  this  country — and  the  rest  of  the 
world,  too,  for  that  matter — about  develop- 
ing and  exploiting  the  oceans. 

As  a  nation  we  have  faced  up  to  the  prob- 
lem of  conquering  space.  Certainly  we  can 
no  longer  neglect  our  last  big  frontiers  on 
earth — the  oceans. 

Hopefully  this  conference — In  a  dty  which 
has  jumped  wholeheartedly  Into  the  ocean- 
ographlc  swim — will  not  only  provide  some 
obviously-needed  answers  but  will  raise  some 
new  questions — questions  which  will  lay  the 
groundwork  for  developing  a  national  com- 
mitment to  learn  about  and  to  utilize  the 
oceans  of  the  world. 


A  TIME  OP  TESTING 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  recently  published  an  ex- 
cellent article  written  by  Mary  Joan 
White  of  the  Washington  bureau  of  the 
Deseret  News,  Salt  Lake  City.  In  it,  she 
retraced  the  history — at  least  a  portion 
of  it — which  has  lead  the  Nation  to  a 
time  of  testing.  Now  is  such  a  time,  as 
certainly  as  were  Lincoln's  days.  There 
are  many  who  would  divide  the  American 
I>eople,  sure  in  their  own  minds  that  only 
their  view  is  moral,  convinced  in  their 
attitudes  that  they  would  rather  ruin  so- 
ciety if  they  cannot  rule  it.  The  parallel 
to  earlier  days  of  testing  is  well  drawn 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Miss 
White's  article,  entitled  "A  Time  of  Test- 
ing," be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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[Prom  the  WaU  Street  Journal,  May  30, 19691 
A  TiiM  or  TMTiNO— Today's  Tensions  Pabal- 

LK,  Those  or  the  Pia-Civii.-WAB  Peeiod 
(By  Mary  Joan  White) 

".  .  .  OUT  fathers  brought  Jorth  on  this 
continent  o  new  nation,  conceived  in  liherty, 
and  dedicated  to  the  propotition  that  all  men 
are  created  equal. 

"Now  we  are  engaged  in  .  .  .  testing 
whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation  so  con- 
ceived and  so  dedicated,  can  long  endure. 


With  the  omission  of  nine  words,  the  open- 
ing paragraphs  of  Lincoln's  Address  at  Get- 
tysburg are  forever  relevant  to  the  United 
States  of  America.  Their  validity  In  our  own 
time  is  sobering. 

This  nation  Is  undergoing  a  period  of  test- 
ing of  a  nature  that  It  has  not  faced  since 
Lincoln  spoke.  The  parallels  are  sufficient  to 
recall  Hegel :  "Peoples  and  governments  never 
have  learned  anything  from  history,  or  acted 
on  principles  deduced  from  It." 

In  the  18608  the  question  of  the  place  of 
the  Negro  In  America  society  was  the  tinder 
that  Ignited  public  discourse  and  left  the  rule 
of  law  ashes  In  the  fires  of  unreason.  Good 
men  saw  certain  questlops  as  matters  of 
higher  moral  law  to  which  even  the  principles 
embodied  In  the  Constitution  should  bow. 
Radicals  at  both  extremes  used  the  race  Issue 
to  stir  public  passion,  obscuring  fundamental 
principles  of  democracy  and  Implying  that.  In 
the  immediate  crlsU.  they  were  of  only  sec- 
ondary Importanoe.  The  moderates  allowed  It 
to  happen.  Each  side  practiced  rule-or-ruln 
politics.  To  gain  Its  own  legitimate  or  Illegiti- 
mate ends,  each  was  ready  to  sacrifice  the 
Ideal  of  a  people  governing  themselves  by 
majority  rule,  one  side  In  order  to  prevent 
Its  application,  the  other  to  extend  It. 

Between  the  extremes,  the  center  Itself  di- 
vided. James  Buchanan  was  still  President 
when  South  Carolina  seceded.  Believing  no 
minority  had  the  right  to  override  the  ma- 
jority or  destroy  the  union,  he  nevertheless 
held  that  the  faiajorlty  could  not  coerce  the 
minority  as  a  matter  of  principle  or  of  na- 
tional sxirvlval. 

The  most  frightening  present-day  parallel 
to  the  ante-bellum  period  Is  the  tendency  to 
permit  modern  radicals  to  divide  society  on 
the  basis  of  "morality"  Instead  of  promoting 
debate  on  the  natxire  of  the  problems  con- 
fronting society  and  the  most  effective  means 
of  solving  the  problems. 

As  long  as  slavery  was  a  political,  eco- 
nomic and  social  problem  (albeit  with  moral 
overtones) .  the  states  were  able  to  deal  with 
It;  Its  extension  was  limited  and  the  trade 
curtailed.  There  was  hope  for  eventual  solu- 
tion as  late  aa  1850.  But  when  the  problem 
was  forced  beycaad  the  political  arena  and 
became  a  moral  Issue,  compromise  and  pa- 
tience were  no  longer  possible.  Where  once 
an  institution  had  been  condemned,  subse- 
quently fellow  citizens  were  castigated  as 
immoral  or  evil.  The  government  of  the 
people  ceased,  to  exist  on  a  national  basis 
and  only  war  restored  It. 

In  that  war  more  than  617,600  men  died. 
Legal  slavery  also  died.  Whether  slavery 
could  have  been  abolished  short  of  war  Is 
questionable,  but  It  Is  certain  that  the 
methods  employed  by  the  radicals  stirred 
public  passions  to  the  point  that  leaders  who 
tried  to  work  through  to  a  peaceable,  just 
solution  were  cut  off.  Nor  did  the  fearful 
price  buy  true  freedom  for  the  Negro.  The 
nation  has  not  finished  with  the  bitterness, 
political  division  and  racial  Injtistlce  that 
survived  the  war. 

Instead  of  sectional  lines,  racial  and  gen- 
erational lines  are  being  drawn  today.  Mili- 
tant blacks  and  radical  youth  are  attacking 
the  problems  of  an  admittedly  Imperfect 
society  In  terms  of  moral  Issues  and  with 
any  means  at  hand.  Viewing  problems  pri- 
marily as  moral  Issues,  however,  has  major 
drawbacks:  Oneself  and  one's  own  solutions 
are  necessarily  seen  as  right.  Anyone  who 


does  not  support  one's  programs  Is  at  least 
blind;  those  who  oppose  or  offer  alternatives 
are  not  only  wrong  but  Immoral.  If  one's 
opponents  are  Immoral,  why  quibble  about 
the  tactics  used  against  the  ungodly? 

WHERE     REBPONSIBILrrT     RES'TS 

Society  must  not  permit  Itself  to  be  di- 
vided Into  factions,  each  seeing  Itself  as  the 
guide  on  the  only  road  to  light.  Moderates 
must  speak  out  In  defense  of  justice,  but  also 
In  defense  of  fair  and  legal  roads  to  Justice. 
Legitimate  authority  must  act  Judiciously  to 
curb  excesses  of  those  who  would  reject  all 
authority  but  their  own.  Whether  we  be  par- 
ents, teachers,  university  administrators  or 
government  officials — or  simply  law-abiding, 
tax-paying,  caring  voters — we  are  responsible. 
If  a  diverse  people  are  to  rule  themselves, 
the  majority  (or  Its  delegates)  must  decide 
and  the  minority  must  submit,  even  If  the 
decisions    are    repugnant    or    hvirtful.    The 
minority  can  only  try  by  persuasion  to  alter 
the  balance.  If  the  minority  refuses  to  sub- 
mit, society   fragments   and   chaos   results: 
Either  the  majority  enforces  Its  will  by  any 
means  necessary.  Including  war.  or  a  period 
of  anarchy  ensues,  historically  followed  by  a 
tyranny  of  those  most  willing  and  able  to  use 
extreme  measures.  Self-government  Is  dead. 
The  founders  of  this  nation  did  temper  the 
harsh  requirements  of,  majority  rvUe  In  the 
cause  of  Individual  liberty.  Perceiving  the 
danger  Implicit  In  "the  greatest  good  for  the 
greatest  number,"  a  possible  tyranny  by  the 
majority,  they  wrote  Into  the  Constitution 
certain  safeguards. 

In  their  attitudes  and  strategy,  the  young 
radicals  and  black  militants  are  the  direct 
descendants  of  both  the  abolitionists  and  the 
Southern  radicaU,  an  uneasy  mix  surely.  Like 
the  abolitionists,  they  have  a  rather  arrogant 
assurance  that  they  are  so  right,  that  they  are 
above  the  law  In  their  choice  of  means  to 
their  ends.  Like  the  Southern  radicals,  they 
are  so  committed  to  their  own  view  of  the 
Issues  that  they  Insist  on  being  allowed  to 
rule  or  ruin  the  system.  Their  attitude  and 
more  extreme  methods  are  absolutely  totaU- 
tartan. 

Latter-day  Buchanans  find  It  difficult  to 
condemn  Illegal  methods  employed  In  the 
name  of  reform.  Like  Buchanan,  they  deplore 
the  excesses  but  deny  society's  responsibility 
to  curb  them^ 


bom  in  the  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King's  Mont- 
gomery bus  boycott.  Its  current  form  Is  a  per- 
version of  those  unquestionably  legal,  peace- 
ful and  productive  origins.  Now  the  move- 
ment embraces  selziire  or  destruction  of 
property;  violence  or  threat  of  It  against  per- 
sons; the  systematic  harassment  of  law- 
enforcement  personnel;  the  denial  of  the 
right  of  others  to  free  speech  and  legitimate 
action;  the  Impairment  of  academic  freedom. 
Current  tactics  differ  not  only  In  degree  but 
In  nature  from  Dr.  King's  non-violent  civil 
disobedience  that  constituted  no  threat  to 
the  persons  or  rights  of  others  or  the  rule  of 
law  He  never  demanded  amnesty  for  vlo- 
laUng  the  law;  He  broke  only  those  laws 
whose  legaUty  he  wished  tested  against  Con- 
stitutional principles,  thereby  forcing  the  law 
to  live  up  to  Its  Ideals. 

Where  authorities  do  not  make  the  mis- 
take of  using  undue  force  against  Illegal 
forms  of  protest  (thereby  casting  the  pro- 
testers In  the  role  of  Innocents  whose  de- 
mands must  be  granted  In  recompense) ,  legal 
protest  win  serve  as  well  and  gain  more  of 
significance:  Concessions  ratlonaUy  evolved 
In  a  spirit  of  community  and  cooperation 
stand  more  chance  of  being  effective,  leave 
no  residue  of  bitterness  and  division,  estab- 
lish no  precedents  of  disrespect  for  the  rights 
of  others. 

In  the  closing  days  of  the  Convention  of 
1787,  many  of  the  participants  were  less  than 
perfectly  satisfied  with  their  efforts  at  creat- 
ing a  Constitution.  It  was  understood  that 
some  of  the  leading  political  figures  of  the 
day  would  oppose  Its  ratification.  Nearly  at 
the  end  of  his  public  service,  Benjamin 
Franklin  rose.  Addressing  the  dissidents,  he 
called  on  each  to  "doubt  a  little  of  his  own 
infallibility . . ." 

As  for  the  rest,  Franklin  recognized  that 
all  had  some  fault  to  find  with  the  Constitu- 
tion, yet  he  urged  support  for  It  because  he 
said,  "I  expect  no  better,  and  I  am  not  sure  It 
Is  not  the  best." 


riNDINO    THE    PROPEK    COXmSE 

What  Is  the  proper  course  for  a  minority 
that  finds  some  aspect  of  national  or  Institu- 
tional policy  accepted  by  the  majority  to  be 
moraUy  and  ethically  repugnant?  Must  con- 
science be  sacrificed  to  majority  will?  Or 
must  punishment  be  accepted  as  the  price  of 
exercising  one's  conscience?  That  dilemma 
accounts  for  much  of  the  current  hesltance 
to  act  in  cases  of  clear  violation  of  the  law. 

No  very  agreeable  solution  has  been  found. 
The  dissenter  can  stlfie  his  objections,  exUe 
himself,  accept  punishment — or  limit  his 
protest  to  legal  forms.  Society,  of  course,  can 
Ignore  the  violation  of  Its  laws,  but  It  docs 
so  at  Its  peril.  Particularly  when  the  minority 
Is  a  sizable  one,  to  Ignore  disobedience  of  the 
law  Is  to  encourage  wholesale  disrespect  for 
the  rule  of  law.  To  excuse  a  violation  com- 
mitted In  the  name  of  conscience  Is  to  set 
each  man's  conscience  above  that  of  the 
majority. 

The  response  must  be  to  examine  the  Issue 
of  the  individual's  right  to  heed  his  con- 
science in  relation  to  the  Importance  of  a 
people's  right  to  self-rule.  The  collapse  of  free 
democratic  government  that  safeguards  basic 
liberties  ends  the  Individual's  free  exercise  of 
conscience.  The  obverse  does  not  hold.  The 
doctrine  of  Individual  nulUficatlon  Is  no  more 
vaUd  In  the  1960'8  than  was  Its  states'  rights 
ancestor  In  1795. 

Harsh  as  It  Is,  the  paramount  importance 
of  the  right  of  a  majority  to  govern  must  be 
defended— even  at  the  cost  of  the  use  of  force. 

The  contempKjrary  protest  movement  was 


ABM  VITAL  TO  AMERICA 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  irresponsible  and 
ill-considered  talk  on  the  current  issue 
of  development  and  deployment  of  the 
ABM  to  protect  America  from  nuclear 
blackmail.  None  of  this  Ulk  ever  ex- 
plains why  it  is  proper  for  the  Soviets  to 
deploy  an  ABM  system,  but  improper  for 
us  to  do  so. 

The  usual  double  standard  regarding 
news  seems  to  apply — responsible  pro- 
ponents of  the  President's  system  get 
short  shrift  and  back  pages,  while  any 
little  voice  raised  in  opposition  rates  at 
least  a  20-point  headline  and  often  more. 
I  have  mentioned  this  before,  Mr. 
President,  in  several  speeches  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor,  that  some  ABM  opponents  play 
fast  and  loose  with  statistics;  they  even 
contradict  themselves.  Just  a  few  weeks 
ago  one  voice  was  raised  saying  that 
ABM  could  ultimately  cost  $400  billion. 
This  morning's  press  carries  reports  of  a 
critic  saying  the  cost  could  be  $20  bil- 
lion. I  think  the  contrast  and  conflict 
speaks  worlds  for  the  value  of  this  kind 
of  informauon,  Mr.  President. 

My  colleague  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  has*  long  been  a  responsible  voice 
in  this  vital  area  His  reasoned  and 
calm  approach  to  the  problem  of  na- 
tional deiense  gets  far  fewer  headlines, 
however,  than  some  of  the  semi-hysten- 
cal  screaming  or  half-baked  notions  of 
passing  curbstone  "defense  experts." 

In  order  that  the  record  may  show 
some  balance  and  a  measure  of  reason, 
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I  Mk.  unanimous  consent  that  two  ex- 
cellent presentatlonj  on  the  Intricacies 
of  the  ABM   iMue  be  printed  In  the 

RiCOKO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  materljd 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricokd, 
as  follows: 

Cartol  Soma     ABlf  Stbtkic  Vital  to 

Uirrmt  BrA-nta 

(By  8«n«tor  Baut  U.  OourwATn) 

If  Sen.  Kdwainl  Kennedy  were  aomebow  to 
find  hlmaelf  President  of  the  United  SUtee 
tomorrow,  the  ch*ncee  ve  itrong  that  be 
would  go  elong  witb  an  antl-bAllietlc  mlasUe 
system  like  the  Nixon  admlnlstrstlon's 
Safeguard  or  something  very  atmllar. 

The  same  goes  for  such  other  staunch  op- 
ponenU  of  the  ABM  as  Sens.  J.  William  Pul- 
brtgbt  (D-Ark).  Albert  Oore  (D-Tenn)  or 
John  Sherman  Cooper  (R-Ky). 

The  reaaon  Is  simple:  No  president  and  no 
secretary  of  defense  can  afford  the  risk  in- 
volved In  leaving  the  American  people  with- 
out any  semblance  of  missile  defense. 

It  Is  one  thing  to  stand  outside  the  arena 
of  direct  responsibility  and  inveigh  against 
the  large  expenditures  that  would  be  re- 
quired Sfi*.  an  American  ABM  system:  it  U 
quUe  another  to  be  personally  responsible 
for  the  safety  of  300  million  Americans. 

The  awesome  decision  responsibility  to 
forego  the  construction  of  a  defense  system 
comparable  to  what  the  Soviets  already  have 
deployed  Is  one  that  neither  President  John- 
son nor  former  Defense  Secretary  Robert 
McNainara  could  bring  himself  to  face. 

McNamara  delayed  several  years  after  In- 
tel'itgence  reported  the  beginning  of  the  Rub- 
slan  ABM  system  before  he  prop>oeed  the 
"thin"  ABM  system  known  as  the  Sentinel. 

Raising  objection  to  huge  expenditures 
proposed  by  an  administration  Is  very  easy 
when  the  responsibility  does  not  belong  to 
the  person  doing  the  objecting.  But  when 
you  consider  that  the  lack  of  a  missile  de- 
fense coxild  mean  the  difference  between  los- 
ing or  saving  more  than  60  million  American 
lives,  you  get  some  Idea  of  the  problem  con- 
fronting Nixon  and  Defense  Secretary  Mel- 
vin  Laird. 

It  makes  no  difference  whether  the  ABM 
opponents  actually  convince  themselves  that 
the  Safeguard  system  will  fall  to  function. 
It  Is  better  to  gamble  on  perfecting  a  work- 
able system  than  to  be  charged  with  need- 
lessly risking  60  million  or  so  lives. 

There  are  many  paradoxes.  One  of  the 
strongest  reasons  the  Nixon  administration 
wants  to  go  ahead  with  a  Safeguard  ABM 
Is  the  belief  that  such  action  Is  the  surest 
way  to  bring  about  meanlngfiil  arms-control 
talks  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Ironically,  Sen- 
ate opponents  argue  that  Its  approval  would 
provoke  the  Soviets,  endanger  the  prospects 
for  productive  negotiations,  and  result  In 
escalation  of  the  arms  race. 

Conveniently,  these  senators  skip  the  fact 
that  the  Soviet  Union  showed  no  Interest 
in  engaging  In  arms-control  negotiations 
until  the  ITnlted  States  decision  to  go  for- 
ward with  the  Sentinel  ABM  system.  The 
Soviet  Union  Initiated  the  opportunity  to 
have  arms- limitation  talks  jvist  four  days 
after  the  Sentinel  system  was  announced. 

The  Russians  no  doubt  believe  they  have 
an  advantage  over  us  with  their  well-ad- 
vanced ABM  system  Our  best  Intelligence 
Indicates  that  they  presently  have  67  ABM 
missile  sites  deployed  around  Moscow. 

The  Soviets  are  now  In  the  third  phase 
of  their  ABM  deployment:  They  deployed 
first  In  1963  In  the  Leningrad  area:  they 
launched  the  second  phase  In  Moscow  some 
years  later  and  are  preeently  developing  a 
third  generation  of  ABMs. 

Sen.  Henry  Jackson  (IVWash).  chairman 
of  the  Senate  subcommittee  on  atomic  weap- 
ons, reports  that  the  Rvisslan  system  de- 
ployed in  the  Moscow  area  covers  far  more 
than  the  capital  city  of  the  Soviet  Union. 


He  described  the  Moscow  deployment  aa 
an  "area  defense  covering  hundreds  of  miles" 
which  Is  presently  being  modified  so  that  It 
can  be  oriented  and  used  against  mlssllea 
coming  from  China  as  well  as  other  geo- 
graphic locations. 

Rbmabxs  st  Senatob  BAaar  Golowatbi  or 

AaaoMA  Bxroaa  ths  Nkw  Jhurt  Banxxis' 

AaaociATioN.  Anjumc  Crrr,  VJ..  Mat  33, 

1M0 

Good  momlng,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  It  U 
with  a  great  deal  of  pride  and  gratitude  that 
I  appear  before  you  today  to  try  and  add 
my  smaU  contribution  to  your  very  important 
proceedings.  I  believe  It  Is  a  temptation  of 
ersry  public  official  when  addressing  a  meet- 
ing of  bankers  to  feel  that  he  must,  per  force, 
oonflne  his  renukrks  to  questions  of  a  finan- 
cial nature.  The  mind  jumps  automatically, 
It  seems,  to  questions  of  monetary  policy, 
money  supply,  tax  proposals.  Interest  rates 
so  on  and  so  forth.  But  I  am  not  convinced 
that  this  Is  a  good  Idea.  I'm  sure  I  don't  have 
to  come  here  and  relate  to  you.  actually  as 
an  amateur  In  many  of  these  subjects,  what 
the  latest  developments  are.  I  know  that  you 
all  read  and  keep  up  with  the  statements  of 
such  experts  as  William  McChesney  Martin, 
Arthur  Bums.  David  Kennedy.  Congressman 
Wilbur  Mills  and  all  the  other  public  officials 
who  are  at  this  moment  contributing  to  and 
formulating  economic  and  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policies  for  the  future. 

No,  today  I  should  like  to  talk  to  you 
about  a  different.  If  related,  subject.  My  ref- 
erence here  Is  to  a  subject  which  more  and 
more  Is  beginning  to  engross  the  attention, 
not  only  of  the  Congress  and  of  the  public 
media,  but  also  of  the  American  people.  My 
subject  Is  the  an tl -ballistic  missile  proposal. 
Now  here  we  have  a  subject  which  I  don't 
believe  la  being  sufficiently  and  adequately 
explained  to  the  American  people  by  our 
newspapers.  For  example.  It  Is  difficult  to 
find  In  the  public  print  the  very  Incisive  and 
Important  pronunciations  by  such  people  as 
Adnilral  H.  O.  Rlckover  and  Professor  Eu- 
gene Wlgner,  who  holds  all  of  the  big  fotir 
scientific  awards  that  this  world  has  to  offer. 
Nor  do  we  see  In  the  public  press  any  great 
deal  of  attention  given  to  statements  by 
members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  of 
experts  In  the  Nixon  Administration's  defense 
establishment. 

No.  the  emphasis  Is  In  the  other  direction. 
For  example,  just  let  Senator  Edward  Ken- 
nedy set  two  known  opponents  to  the  ABM 
system  to  prepare  a  lengthy  report,  which 
weighs  about  ten  pounds  and  contains  noth- 
ing new.  and  you  will  find  papers  like  the 
WashiTigton  Post  devoting  eight  and  ten 
columns  of  space  to  Its  contents.  The  differ- 
ence between  this  report  and  the  great  mul- 
titude of  treatises  and  papers  which  have 
been  presented  In  support  of  the  ABM  Is  that 
Mr.  Kennedy's  boys  are  against  It  Now  they 
use  a  variety  of  arguments,  one  of  which  U 
that  It  would  cost  too  much  I  submit  the 
Russians  have  been  building  a  missile  de- 
fense for  five  years,  and  we  have  known 
about  It  for  five  years.  Suppose  we  bad 
started,  even  a  year  after  the  Riisslans.  Think 
of  what  It  would  have  meant  In  dollars  and 
cents,  when  you  count  In  Inflation  and  what 
Inflation  has  done  to  defense  costs  In  the 
last  four  years.  I  submit  that  It  may  be 
costly  to  go  ahead  with  the  Safeguard  today, 
but  at  our  present  rate  of  increase  and  In- 
flation, think  of  what  It  would  be  If  we  had 
to  start  one  five  or  ten  years  from  now. 

No.  on  the  cost  factor  I  cannot  credit  the 
opponents  of  the  ABM  system.  And  for  one 
very  Important  reason.  You  cannot  estimate 
a  cost  on  millions  of  lives  and  the  possibility 
of  their  being  wiped  out  In  an  enemy  at- 
tack on  this  country.  You  cannot  estimate 
the  cost  of  millions  of  lives  or  even  one 
life  In  dollars  and  cents  that  might.  If  they 
didn't  go  to  an  ABM  system,  be  channeled 
Into  American  ghettoa. 
Now,  understand  me  well.  I  am  not  for  ex- 


pending this  nation's  entire  substance  In 
military  hardware  to  the  exclusion  of  wel- 
fare, to  the  exclusion  of  rebuilding  our 
cities,  to  the  exclusion  of  Increasing  the  level 
of  health  and  welfare  for  our  many  under- 
privileged people.  No,  I'm  not  at  all.  But  I 
say  to  you  that  the  welfare  of  these  people 
will  mean  nothing  at  all  unless  they  are 
safe. 

Now  It's  a  wonderful  thing  to  dream  of  a 
world  In  which  everyone  Is  so  reasonable  an<; 
so  clviUzed  and  so  dedicated  to  co-exlstencr 
that  expenditures  for  defense  against  poe- 
slble  nuclear  attack  are  unneeded.  Unfor- 
t\inately,  we  do  not  live  In  such  a  world.  We 
do  not  have  an  adversary  who  Is  mellow- 
ing. Despite  all  the  statements  from  the 
left,  Soviet  Russia  Is  getting  tougher  and 
stronger  by  the  minute.  Czechoslovakia  la  a 
case  In  point.  The  Soviets'  Increased  arma- 
ments, their  growing  Navy  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean, their  arming  of  the  Arab  nations, 
their  emphasis  on  more  and  better  and  heav- 
ier explosives,  metatonage,  ICBM's — all  of 
these  things  point  to  an  adversary  of  ours 
who  Is  arming  to  the  teeth  and  deploying  a 
defense  against  any  possible  missile  attack 
from  outside  Its  border. 

Now  against  this  backdrop,  we  are  told 
that  If  we  go  ahead  with  a  skeleton,  rudi- 
mentary type  missile  defense  system  that 
the  Russians  will  regard  It  as  provocative. 
WeU,  111  be  darned.  Wouldn't  that  be  too 
bad.  Actually,  the  Russians  wouldn't.  Kosy- 
gln  has  said  time  and  again  when  asked 
about  the  ABM,  "Oh,  that's  a  defensive 
system.  That's  not  provocative;  that  doesn't 
mean  anything."  That's  the  way  the  Rus- 
sians regard  an  ABM  system. 

Actually  the  American  opponents  to  the 
ABM  system  want  to  skip  the  hardware  of  a 
military  missile  defense  system  and  try  for 
a  political  miracle  Instead. 

The  miracle,  of  course,  would  be  the  nego- 
tiation of  an  airtight  arms  limitation  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union  protected  by 
adequate  Inspection  provisions. 

The  word  "miracle"  Is  used  advisedly  In 
the  light  of  the  long  Soviet  record  of  bro- 
ken agreements  plus  our  experience  In  trying 
to  negotiate  past  agreements  which  included 
provision   for   Inspection   on   Soviet  soil. 

This  total  reliance  on  the  possibility  of 
reaching  mutual  agreement  as  opposed  to 
the  deployment  of  even  a  skeleton  missile 
defense  Is  not  just  one  man's  argument.  It 
was  the  basic  theme  running  through  each 
and  every  argument  presented  to  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee  for  rejection 
of  the  Nixon  Administration's  Safeguard 
ABM  program. 

Scientists  such  as  George  W.  Rathjens 
and  W.  K.  H.  Panofsky,  for  example,  spoke 
of  the  possibility  of  agreement  as  though  It 
might  be  just  aroiind  the  comer.  Indeed 
Rathjens  saw  a  Soviet-American  agreement 
to  cxirtail  the  strategic  arms  race  as  "the 
least  costly,  highest  confidence  measure  of 
all."  Panofsky  told  the  committee  that 
agreed  llmltatloos  or  reduction  of  arma- 
ments "appears  at  last  to  be  In  sight." 

These  assiuiuices  certainly  have  no  basis 
In  fact.  No  evidence  has  been  brought  for- 
ward to  Indicate  any  possibility  of  an  arms 
limitation  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

And  even  If  there  were,  the  lack  of  an 
American  counterpart  to  the  Soviet's  Oalosh 
missile  defense  would  have  the  United  States 
entering  into  such  an  agreement  from  a  posi- 
tion of  comparative  weakness.  Of  course,  the 
opponents  of  the  ABM  system  do  not  see  It 
that  way.  For  example.  Abram  Chayes,  Har- 
vard Law  School  Professor,  had  this  to  say 
before  the  committee: 

"I  conclude  that  from  the  standpoint  of 
achieving  strategic  arms  limitation  agree- 
ments, we  are  much  better  off  In  the  position 
we  are  now  in — with  no  ABM  on  our  side  and 
an  obsolete  one,  dlfflcut  to  upgrade,  on 
theirs — than  If  each  side  were  engaged  In 
competitive  deployment." 
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U  we  are  to  accept  this  conclusion,  we 
must  accept  a  Harvard  Law  Professor's  es- 
timation that  the  Soviet  ABM  system,  now 
In  Its  third  stage  of  advanced  deployment. 
Is  obsolete.  I,  for  one,  am  not  willing  to  ac- 
cept any  such  conclusion.  It  calls  for  a  gam- 
ble that  can  be  counted  in  millions  of  lives. 
But  even  shovUd  we  accept  this  argument, 
we  have  Mr.  Rathjens'  assurance  that  It  can- 
not be  accepted  with  confidence.  He  testified 
as  follows: 

"The  sad  fact  is  that  while  we  can  have 
almost  no  confidence  In  an  ABM  system  work- 
ing, an  adversary  can  have  almost  no  con- 
fidence that  It  will  not  work.  Thus,  we  must 
expect  the  Soviet  Union  to  react  to  even  a 
"light"  or  "thin"  deployment  .  .  .  not  be- 
cause an  ABM  system  will  be  effective  and 
not  because  It  will  be  expanded,  but  simply 
as  a  conservative  hedge  against  those  poe- 
slblUtles." 

One  of  the  Ironies  of  the  present  debate  U 
the  great  emphasis  the  scientific  community 
(or  the  moat  vocal  part  of  It)  Is  placing  upon 
the  impossibility  of  our  even  knowing  wheth- 
er the  Safeguard  ABM  system  would  wwk. 
This  Is  the  same  group  which  supported  so 
strongly  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty  which 
Is  what  makes  It  impossible  for  us  ever  honor- 
ably to  discover  If  a  missile  defense  system  Is 
workable. 

It  should  be  recalled  that  the  Russians 
made  their  high  altitude  missile  tests  prior 
to  agreeing  to  the  Test  Ban  Treaty.  There- 
fore, their  scientists  and  mlUtary  men  have 
the  required  knowledge  to  know  what  does 
work  and  what  does  not  work. 

It  should  also  be  recalled  that  the  Nuclear 
Test  Ban  Treaty  was  supposed  to  facilitate 
and  hasten  the  oonductlng  of  meanlngtiU 
arms  limitation  talks  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  has  been  some  years  since  we  ratified  that 
treaty,  but  nothing  has  transpired  to  hasten 
the  kind  of  talks  It  would  take  to  bring  about 
any  reasonable  and  safe  mutual  reduction  of 
arms. 

One  particularly  baseless  argument  of  the 
ABM  crlUcs  Is  the  one  that  states  that  an 
effort  by  the  United  SUtes  to  catch  up  with 
the  Soviet  Union  In  the  area  of  missile  de- 
fense would  signal  the  start  of  a  new  arms 
race.  The  plain  fact  Is  that  our  delayed  de- 
cision to  go  ahead  with  an  ABM  was  not 
the  start  of  a  new  arms  race;  rather  It  was 
a  decision  not  to  lose  a  race  already  In  prog- 
ress, and  one  In  which  the  Soviets  threaten 
to  leave  us  far  behind. 

It  Is  my  considered  opinion  that  we  are 
now  debating  in  this  country  the  most  Im- 
portant question  to  come  before  this  Con- 
gress In  many  years.  I  say  this  because,  de- 
spite Its  many  technical  aspects  and  Its  pos- 
sible non-workablllty,  we  are  speaking  here 
about  an  ultimate  system  to  protect  this  na- 
tion's deterrent  capabilities  and  to  defend 
300  million  American  lives  against  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  enemy  attack.  I  am  not  con- 
vinced that  Safeguard  Is  the  final  answer, 
nor  am  I  convinced  that  Safeguard  Is  the 
most  effective  ABM  device  we  could  proceed 
with  at  this  time.  It  may  well  be  that  Safe- 
guard wUl  not  be  the  system  ultimately 
deployed. 

But  we  are  not  here  talking  about  alterna- 
tives. The  critics  of  Safeguard  offer  no  sub- 
sUtutee  in  the  form  of  defensive  hardware. 
They  would  like  us  to  reject  Safeguard  and 
rely  on  Soviet  Intentions.  No,  let  us  make 
no  mistake  about  this.  What  this  Issue  bolls 
down  to  Is  whether  this  covmtry  Is  to  have 
even  a  rudimentary  counterpart  to  the  elab- 
orate, three-stage,  Soviet  defense  system 
known  as  Galosh.  The  argument  Is  over 
whether  we  have  something  to  match  against 
Soviet  defenses  or  nothing  at  all.  And  let's 
make  It  very  clear  we  are  not  here  talking 
about  an  offensive  weapon  system. 

As  I  see  It,  this  controversy  has  a  symbolic 
nature  as  well  as  a  pragmatic  side.  I  begin 
to  sense  that  the  ABM  controversy  arises  at 
a  time  when  we  are  actually  at  a  crossroads 


In  this  nation's  approach  to  the  entire  sub- 
ject of  national  sec\irlty  and  worldwide  com- 
mitments In  the  name  of  freedom. 

In  effect,  our  cholca  Is  either  to  move 
ahead  and  keep  abreast  of  the  times,  or 
hearken  back  to  that  period  In  the  30's  and 
BO'S  when  Isolationism,  disarmament  and 
the  downgrading  of  the  military  and  the 
ROTC  were  being  pushed  the  same  as  they 
are  now.  And  conditions  today  have  some 
marked  similarities.  People  are  tired  of  war. 
Many  yearn  for  the  comforting  isolated  days 
of  an  earlier  era.  Many  want  to  risk  again 
the  dangers  of  unilateral  disarmament  in  the 
face  of  rising  armed  strength  In  the  potential 
enemy  camps. 

This  is  completely  understandable,  but  It 
Is  regrettable  that  the  opponents  of  Safe- 
guard must  appeal  to  this  human  tempta- 
tion in  their  determined  and  deliberate  at- 
tempts to  achieve  what  they  mistakenly  be- 
lieve would  be  a  more  comfortable  balance 
of  power  between  this  country  and  the  So- 
viet Union.  The  forces  which  today  are 
mounting  a  concerted  attack  on  almost  every 
item  In  this  nation's  defense  budget  are  also 
making  a  test  case  of  the  ABM  controversy. 
Thus,  we  are  seeing  all  of  the  argruments 
against  military  activity,  defense  projects, 
security  measures,  lumped  together  In  the 
attempt  to  defeat  Congressional  approval 
for  an  American  ABM. 

We  are  today  hearing  the  same  kind  of 
arguments  that  were  used  twenty  years  ago 
In  a  futile  attempt  to  get  this  nation  to  fore- 
go  the   development   of   a   hydrogen   bomb 
while  our  Russian  adversaries  in  the  Cold 
War  pushed  ahead  with  their  own  H  bomb. 
The  critics  of  an  American  ABM  system  tell 
VIS  "ad  naiiseam"  that  If  we  are  to  approve 
even  the  moot  rudimentary  ABM  system  that 
we  win  single-handedly  become  responsible 
for  escalating  the  nuclear  arms  race.  These 
so-called    experts    overlook    conveniently — 
seldom    even    mention — the    fact    that    the 
Rtisslans  have  been  building  their  own  ABM 
system  for  five  years  without  provoking  esca- 
lation of  the  arms  race.  When  the  Russians 
began  their  deployment,  our  Defense  Depart- 
ment scarcely  moved  a  hair.  In  fact.  It  took 
Secretary  McNamara  several  years  even  to 
concede  what  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tees of  both  the  House  and  Senate  and  all 
Intelligence  agencies  throughout  the  world 
knew  for  a  fact:  That  the  Russians  had  be- 
gun to  erect  a  system  for  defending  Lenin- 
grad. Moscow  and  other  areas  of  Russian  ter- 
ritory from  the  possibllty  of  an  attack  from 
beyond  her  shores.  It  wasn't  until  last  year, 
when  the  Russians  began  an  advanced  p^ase 
of  their  ABM  deployment  that  Mr.  McNa- 
mara saw  fit  to  recommend  that  maybe  It 
would  not  be  a  bad  Idea  to  explore  the  idea 
of  a  little  protection  for  the  United  States. 
I  have  sat  through  many  hours  of  testi- 
mony m  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee on  the  question  of  whether  it  Is  feasible 
for  the  United  States  to  proceed  with  the 
Safeguard  ABM.  In  addition  to  that,  I  have 
read  a  great  many  thousands  of  words  on 
this  subject  and  a  large  percentage  of  what  I 
have   heard   and   read  has  been  arguments 
against    the    Nixon    Administration's    first 
major  defense  project.  And  I  am  struck  by 
the  similarity   of   the  arguments  that  run 
through   all  the  papers   and   treatises  that 
have  been  presented,  especially  those  from 
the  scientific  community  and  the  academic 
world  m  opposition  to  this  proposal.  Boiled 
down,  they  all  come  around  in  various  de- 
grees of  directness  to  an  expressed  fear  that 
something  we  do  In  the  field  of  defense  may 
upset  or  Irritate  the  Soviet  Union.  We  are 
told  with  an  amazing.  If  questionable,  certi- 
tude  that   approval  of  the  Safeguard   ABM 
system   will   destroy  the   possibility  of  our 
engaging  in  arms  limitation  talks  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  has  no  basis  In  truth. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  actually  is  that  the 
Russians  dldnt  even  entertain  the  idea  of 
such  negotlatlcuu  untU  after  we  annoimced 


our    determination     to     build     a     missile 
defense. 

If  the  Russians  are  truly  Interested  In  arms 
limitation  agreements,  thej^can  demonstrate 
this  interest  easily  enough.  All  they  have  to 
do  Is  to  remove  or  destroy  their  own  ABM 
system  so  that  we  will  not  have  to  build  one 
to  reach  that  level  of  "parity"  about  which 
Secretary  McNamara  and  hlf  aides  always 
spoke.  I  must  remind  you  that  we  have  to 
assume  that  the  Russians  are  sincere  1'  we 
are  going  to  credit  any  of  the  arguments  of 
the  American  left  which  claim  that  the  true 
road  to  peace  in  our  times  lies  through 
speedy  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
We  have  to  believe  that  they  are  as  desirous 
of  avoiding  an  escalation  of  the  arms  ra^e  as 
are  the  opponents  of  the  American  ABM 
system.  And  the  only  sound  and  logical  way 
for  the  Russians  to  avoid  such  escalation  Is 
for  them  to  stop  building  defense  systems 
which  the  United  States  may  not  be  permit- 
ted to  duplicate. 


THE  PESTICIDE  PERIL— XII 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  recent 
claims  that  DDT  is  "absolutely  safe"  were 
refuted  by  a  University  of  Wisconsin 
Medical  School  professor  at  hearings 
held  by  the  Wisconsin  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  on  a  petition  filed  by 
various  citizens  groups  to  ban  DDT  in 
Wisconsin  as  an  environmental  pollut- 
ant. 

Dr.  Theodore  Gbodfrlend,  as  sissistant 
professor  of  internal  medicine  and 
pharmacology,  said  that  a  compound 
could  not  be  determined  absolutely  safe 
until  a  long  Ust  of  specified  tests  was 
made  on  the  compound.  Such  tests  would 
have  to  determine  the  effect  of  the  com- 
pound on  hormones,  'adrenal  reaction, 
carbohydrate  metabolism,  and  many 
other  aspects.  Those  for  hormones  alone 
would  have  to  be  on  fetus  and  embryo 
effect,  lactation  of  the  mother,  second- 
ary sex  characteristics,  and  more,  he 
said.  And  it  would  require  observations 
over  several  generations  to  learn  the 
effects  on  fertility. 

Dr.  Goodfrlend's  testimony  disagreed 
with  that  of  Dr.  Wayland  J.  Hayes, 
formerly  chief  toxicologist  for  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  who  claimed  that  DDT 
is  "absolutely  safe"  after  conducting  ex- 
periments in  which  he  increased  the  dos- 
ages of  DDT  for  humans  and  no  detecta- 
ble clinical  effect  had  been  produced. 

Dr.  Hayes  also  said  that  his  experi- 
ments revealed  that  any  effects  from 
DDT  decreased  when  the  dosage  was 
lowered  or  withdrawn.  This  was  a  direct 
contradiction  to  earlier  testimony  from 
Dr.  Alan  B.  Steinbach,  a  neurophysiolo- 
gist  from  the  Albert  Einstein  College  of 
Medicine  in  New  York  City,  who  reported 
that  the  effects  of  DDT  are  irreversible. 
In  laboratory  experiments  on  insects 
and  shellfish,  Dr.  Steinbach  found  that 
DDT  caused  tremors  and  death  or  an  in- 
ability to  make  a  desired  motion.  He 
said  these  effects  were  similar  to  those 
of  other  toxins  such  as  poisonous  spiders 
or  novocain  in  that  they  disrupt  the 
passage  of  an  impulse  along  a  nerve. 
However,  whereas  the  effects  of  the  other 
toxins  wear  off,  DDT  does  not. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  arti- 
cles published  in  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
and  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  reporting 
on  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Goodfriend.  Dr. 
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Stelnbach,  and  Dr.  Hayes  at  the  Tues- 
day, May  20.  hearings  in  Madison,  Wis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  MUwkuJkoe   (WU.)    Sentinel | 

DDT  ErracT  Dbmaro 

(By  Qulncy  D»dl«man) 

MAonoir,  Wu. — Nothing  occurring  In  na- 
ture baa  tbe  same  effect  on  nerves  as  DDT. 
a  New  York  sclentlat  told  ttae  natural  re- 
aource  department  hearing  on  a  propoeed 
ban  on  the  Insecticide  Tuesday. 

Alan  Stelnbach.  a  neurophyslologUt,  said 
that  the  toxin  of  botulism,  which  had  been 
suggested  as  a  cause  for  the  decline  of 
predatory  bird  popiUatlons  around  Lake 
Michigan,  affects  the  nerve  terminals,  but 
that  DDT  affects  the  Axon  conduction  process 
In  the  nerve  Itself. 

"It  doea  not  act  the  same  as  DDT,"  ba 
said.  "There  Is  no  reason  to  expect  any  na- 
turally occurring  toxin  to  act  like  DDT." 

Stelnbach  tesUfled  earlier  that  the  effect 
of  DDT  on  nerves  in  laboratory  experiments 
was  to  interfere  with  the  passage  of  sodium 
lOBs  through  the  cell  membranes,  either 
slewing  ■  the  passage  of  nerve  Impulses  or 
causing  nerves  to  "flre  repeatedly." 

Stelnbach  said  that  other  experimenters 
had  worked  with  a  polyehlorlnated  blphenyls, 
compounds  used  in  Industry,  which  have 
been  suggested  as  a  cause  of  some  of  the 
effects  laid  to  DDT. 

He  said  that  those  experimenters  had  re- 
ported the  effects  of  the  compounds  on  nerves 
were  different  from  the  effects  of  DDT 

Wayland  J.  Hayes,  a  former  head  of  a 
United  States  public  health  service  toxicology 
laboratory  and  now  of  Vanderbllt  university, 
NashvUle,  Tenn.,  returned  to  the  stand  for 
croes  examination.  His  Interrogation  turned 
Into  a  bAttle  of  semantics  between  him  and 
Victor  J.  Yannacone,  Jr ,  the  attorney  for 
the  petitioners  for  the  DDT  ban. 

Yannacone  drew  from  Hayes  a  statement 
that  DDT  Is    absolutely  safe." 

Questions  and  answers  were  traded,  with 
Yannacone  questioning  Hayes'  use  of  "safe" 
while  Hayes  attempted  to  point  out  that  by 
safe  he  meant  "showing  no  clinical  signs  of 
effects." 

Hayes  said.  "There's  no  evidence  that  DDT 
reacts  chemically  in  the  tissues.  There  U 
some  evidence  that  It  acts  physically  on  the 
nerves,  but  there  Is  not  enough  evidence  to 
know  what  happens." 

Hayes  disagreed  with  Stelnbach's  remarks 
and  said  the  "Clinical  effects  of  DDT  are 
clearly  reversible,  both  as  regards  effects  on 
the  nervous  system  and  changes  In  the  cells 
of  the  Uver  When  DDT  is  removed,  changes 
regress." 

[Prom  the  Mllwaiikee   (WU.)    JounuU,  May 

31,  19991 

Mkanino  of  Satttt  AaoTTxo  *t  DDT  HSABiNa 

(By  Richard  C.  Klenltz) 

Maoison,  Wis. — Arguments  over  the  words 
"absolutely  safe"  occupied  moet  of  Tuesday's 
testimony  at  the  natizral  resources  depart- 
ment hearing  on  whether  DDT  can  be 
banned  In  Wisconsin  as  an  environmental 
pollutant. 

Dr.  Wayland  J.  Hayes,  Nashville,  formerly 
a  chief  toxlcologlst  for  the  public  health 
service,  repeated  that  In  tests  on  prisoners 
and  DDT  plant  workers.  DDT  had  been 
shown  to  be  absolutely  safe. 

However,  Dr.  Theodore  Ooodfrlend  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  medical  school  said 
a  compound  could  not  be  called  absolutely 
safe  unless  a  long  specified  list  of  tests  was 
made.  He  Is  an  assistant  professor  of  Internal 
medicine  and  pharmacology. 

TWO  MXDICAI.  DOCTOaS 

Hayes  returned  to  the  stand  Tuesday  for 
cross  examination  after  having  been  called 


earlier  by  Atty.  Wlllard  Stafford,  Madison, 
representing  the  DDT  manufacturers. 

The  two  are  the  only  medical  doctors  to 
have  testified  in  the  hearings. 

Hayea  said  the  way  to  determine  effect 
was  to  Increase  dosages  until  It  was  deter- 
mined what  might  happen.  He  said  this  was 
done  with  DDT  in  testa  and  It  produced  no 
detectable  clinieal  effect. 

"The  point  Is, '  Hayea  said,  "a  latent  effect 
is  only  latent  until  you  can  measure  It  In 
someone.  We've  already  gone  Into  it  at  (such) 
great  length  th*t  we  did  try  to  find  effects." 

THB    !•    TBAMM  Or  TSSTS 

Any  subclinical  effects  would  have  pro- 
duced some  observable  evidence  In  the  19 
years  of  his  testa,  he  said. 

Ooodfrlend  was  called  as  a  rebuttal  wit- 
ness by  Atty.  Victor  Yannacone,  Patchogue, 
N.Y.,  representing  the  Citizens  Natural  Re- 
sources association,  which  petitioned  for  the 
declaratory  ruling  to  get  the  hearing. 

Ooodfrlend  said  that  before  he  could  say 
a  compound  was  absolutely  safe,  he  would 
have  to  know  ita  effect  on  hormones,  adre- 
nal reaction,  carbohydrate  metabolism, 
among  other  things.  Each  would  require  a 
series  of  tests,  he  said. 

Those  for  hormone*  alone  would  have  to 
be  on  fetus  and  embryo  effect,  lactation  of 
the  mother,  secondary  sex  characterlstica. 
and  more,  he  said. 

Then,  in  regard  to  fertility,  he  said,  ob- 
servations over  several  generations  would  be 
needed. 

There  was  a  dispute  over  whether  Oood- 
frlend was  qualified  to  testify  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  said  that  while  be  had  taken  part 
in  only  one  experiment  with  DDT.  he  was 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  necessary 
methods  through  his  other  work.  He  has 
been  doing  research  on  measurement  of 
small  quantities  of  hormones  that  regulate 
blood  pressure  and  blood  vessels. 

Hayes  disagreed  with  another  Yannacone 
witness  on  the  effect  of  DDT  on  nerve  mus- 
cle reactions. 

Alan  B.  Stelnbach,  a  New  York  neuro- 
physlologlst.  had  declared  that  In  compari- 
son with  novocain,  curare  and  other  toxins, 
DDT's  effect  was  Irreversible  with  the  result 
that  it  prolonged  damage. 

Hayes  said  that  In  his  experience  any  ef- 
fects from  DDT  decreased  when  the  dosage 
was  lowered  or  withdrawn. 

He  said  this  happened  with  moet  chemi- 
cals. Asked  about  radiation,  he  admitted  that 
clinical  evidences  of  damages  turned  up  years 
later. 


THE  YOUTH  VOTE 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  despite  the 
new  left's  disdain  for  our  democratic 
processes,  and  its  efforts  to  dissuade  the 
young  from  participation  in  these,  fig- 
ures show  that  voting  among  yoimger 
voters  actually  Improved  in  the  1968  elec- 
tion. Still,  we  could  all  wish  that  the  ac- 
tual turnout  of  younger  voters  had  been 
better  than  the  30.6  percent. 

Yet  the  record  should  show  that,  as 
Coliminist  Bruce  Blossat  recently  wrote: 

The  militants  are  high  on  the  decibel 
count  but  short  on  real  Influence. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Biossat's  column,  which  I  have  taken 
from  the  Wyoming  State  Tribune  for 
May  21.  be  printed  in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mtths  About  thx  Yodth  Vote 
(By  Bruce  Blossat) 

Of  the  78.S  million  Americans  who  voted 
for  president  last  November,  Just  7.4  per 
cent  were  under  2fi  years  of  age. 


A  small  part  of  that  percentage  represents 
people  under  31.  In  Oeorgla  and  Kentucky, 
eligibility  begins  at  18.  In  Alaska  it  U  19, 
m  Hawaii  30. 

The  rest,  7.3  per  cent,  were  in  the  31-34 
age  bracket. 

No  doubt  the  young  militants  of  the  New 
Left  will  contend  that  these  figures  represent 
an  effective  boycott  by  young  voters  against 
the  establishment's  voting  processes — or 
against  the  available  major  candidate  cholcee. 
Sorry.  Some  50.6  per  cent  of  the  people 
in  the  31-34  age  category  tiimed  out  to  vote 
for  president.  That  may  not  sound  too  im- 
pressive when  set  against  the  total  national 
turnout  of  07.3  per  cent  of  the  ellglbles,  but 
it  Is  better  than  young  voters  were  doing 
back  in  the  1950e — when  40  to  46  per  cent 
was  a  good  showing. 

The  fact  is  that  young  people  never  have 
had  a  very  good  voting  record.  Militants 
who  try  to  argue  that  they  engineered  a 
stay-away  movement  will  have  to  explain, 
however,  why  the  figures  are  a  shade  better 
this  time. 

Pour  years  ago,  when  the  choices  were 
Lyndon  Johnson  and  Barry  Ooldwater,  people 
under  35  accounted  for  34  per  cent  of  the 
Presidential  vote.  This  time,  with  the  choices 
President  Nixon,  Hubert  Humphrey  and 
Oeorge  Wallace,  people  under  35  represented 
35.8  per  cent  of  the  total.  Those  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  age  spectrum  obviously  contrib- 
uted to  this  modestly  Improved  showing. 

The  reasons  why  the  young  do  not  vote  In 
impressive  numbers  have  less  to  do  with 
angry  militancy  or  disillusionment  than  with 
such  simple  facts  as  extreme  mobility  pre- 
occupation with  either  late  college  or  early 
Job  efforts,  military,  and  attention  to  the 
other  distractions  of  the  young. 

It  Is  Interesting,  too,  to  see  how  the  younger 
population  brackets  vote.  According  to  the 
Oallup  poll,  voters  under  30  went  47  per  cent 
for  Humphrey,  38  per  cent  for  Nixon,  15  per 
cent  for  Wallace.  Voters  lumped  by  Oallup  in 
the  30-  to  49-year  bracket  were  a  few  points 
weaker  for  Humphrey  and  stronger  for  Nixon, 
with  Wallace  exactly  the  same. 

Thus  if  Oallup's  age  breakdowns  matched 
the  Census  Bureau's  source  of  other  figures  in 
this  report,  the  proportion  under  35  voting 
for  Humphrey  would  be  down  a  bit  from  the 
pollster's  "under  30"  category. 

Nevertheless,  the  Humphrey  vote  stands 
out  as  strong.  The  figures  make  It  hard  to  re- 
member that  the  young  militants'  ugly,  dis- 
ruptive noise  in  the  1988  fall  campaign  was 
directed  heavily  toward  the  Democratic 
nominee. 

Most  of  the  time  the  disrupters  left  Nlzon 
entirely  alone.  And  much,  though  not  all,  of 
the  anti-Wallace  noise  in  the  campaign  halls 
was  produced  by  young  blacks. 

So,  for  all  their  noise,  the  Young  Uglles  did 
not  prevent  young  people  in  America  from 
voting  for  Humphrey  by  a  substantial  margin. 
And  they  did  not  stop  Wallace  from  doing 
slightly  better  with  the  younger  elements 
than  he  did  in  the  population  as  a  whole. 

The  conclusion  has  to  be  that  the  militants 
are  high  on  the  decibel  count  but  short  on 
real  Influence.  They  expended  a  great  deal  of 
energy  lor  very  little  effect — positive  or  nega- 
tive. 

More  than  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  election 
expert  Richard  Scammon  told  this  reporter 
that  the  proportion  of  Americans  under  36 
voting  for  president  In  1968  would  rise  to 
about  36  per  cent  from  the  34  per  cent  level 
reached  in  1964.  He  made  the  forecast  before 
he  knew  that  even  one  young  college  auto- 
crat would  be  out  in  the  streets  In  1968  trying 
to  shout  Hubert  Humphrey  down.  And  he 
missed  the  actual  percentage  figure  by  .3  per 
cent  only. 

HILLSDALE  COLLEGE  COMMENCE- 
MENT 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Sun- 
day, June  1.  I  was  privileged  to  deliver 
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the  commencement  address  at  Hillsdale 
College  at  Hillsdale,  Mich.  It  was  an  in- 
spiration to  meet  members  of  the  faculty 
and  the  student  body  at  this  outstanding 
small  college. 

That  the  Hillsdale  campus  has  experi- 
enced no  student  disruptions  In  recent 
months  is  due  in  part.  I  am  sure,  to  the 
quality  of  leadership  and  administration 
provided  by  President  J.  Donald  Phillips. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  my  commencement  address  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and  that  it 
be  followed  by  a  letter  from  President 
Phillips  dated  July  22,  1968,  which  was 
sent  last  summer  to  all  students  and  pro- 
spective students  of  Hillsdale  College. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Commencement  Address  bt  the  Honorable 
Robert  P.  Griitin,  U.S.  Senator,  Hh-lsdale 
CoLLEOB,  June  1,  1969 

President  Phillips,  distinguished  guests 
and  officials  of  the  College,  members  of  the 
faculty  and  graduates: 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  all  300  members 
of  this  graduating  class  are  still  In  their  seats. 
As  yet,  no  one  has  walked  out — and  no  one 
is  shouting  obscenities  or  even  carrying  a 
sign. 

Since  this  Is  such  a  peaceful  and  orderly 
setting — at  the  moment — Hillsdale  College 
may  not  seem  like  the  place  for  a  conunence- 
ment  speaker  to  focus  upon  the  current  wave 
of  student  unrest  and  violence  that  has 
aroused  the  Nation.  But  I  submit  that  this 
is  an  ideal  place  to  discuss  such  a  topic — 
for  a  number  of  reasons. 

First  of  all,  let  me  remind  the  graduates 
here  that  you  are  about  to  become  members 
of  the  alumni  association.  If  not  already, 
you  are  soon  to  be  taxpayers  and  parents — 
in  short,  part  of  the  "establishment"  that  Is 
under  attack.  Very  soon  you  will  be  looking 
at  the  "generation  gap"  from  the  other  side 
of  the  divide. 

Mark  Twain  once  wrote: 

"When  I  was  a  boy  of  14,  my  father  was 
so  ignorant  that  I  could  hardly  stand  to 
have  the  old  man  around. 

"But  when  I  got  to  be  21,  I  was  astonished 
at  how  much  he  had  learned  In  seven  years." 

My  purpose  today  is  not  to  condemn  the 
aggressive  Impatience  of  youth.  Rather,  I 
thought  I  might  take  this  opportunity  to  wel- 
come you  Into  the  ranks — and,  perhaps,  to 
provide  a  bit  of  Insight  and  perspective  con- 
cerning the  challenge  which  you  are  about 
to  face  as  new  members  of  the  "establish- 
ment." 

Within  the  past  two  weeks,  state  troopers 
had  to  clear  Dartmouth's  administration 
building;  45  students  were  fined  and  sent  to 
Jail  for  30  days. 

At  Purdue,  state  police  moved  In  with 
chemical  mace  to  disperse  demonstrators. 
Tear  gas  was  necessary  in  the  Nation's  cap- 
ital when  100  students  occupied  buildings 
at  Howard  University. 

Needless  to  say,  the  list  is  longer.  Here  In 
Michigan,  student  violence  has  rocked  the 
campus  at  Ferris  State. 

At  Berkeley,  the  Hamburger  Hill  of  high- 
er education — thousands  of  national  guard 
troops  are  necessary  to  maintain  order. 

Movement  leaders  who  demanded  free 
speech  several  years  ago  are  the  very  ones  now 
who  deny  free  speech  through  violence  to  any 
one  who  opposed  their  views. 

Surely,  the  greatest  shock  of  all  for  the 
Nation  came  with  the  appearance  of  guns  In 
the  hands  of  students  on  the  campus  at 
Cornell. 

Some  who  assess  the  current  scene  believe 
that  a  mood  of  violence  has  spread  across 
our  land — that  a  kind  of  madness  is  loose 
xrhich    threatens    our    very   existence    as    a 


nation.  In  this  season  of  bewilderment,  there 
is  an  unfortunate  rush  to  generalize — to 
Indict  all  college  administrators  and  to  con- 
demn all  college  students.  Surely,  this  is  a 
time  to  keep  your  head — even  when  those 
about  you  seem  to  be  losing  theirs.  This  Is 
a  time  to  reach  for  solid  ground — to  main- 
tain some  persF>ective. 

As  we  survey  with  deep  concern  the  vio- 
lence disrupting  our  society  today.  It  Is  no 
consolation  to  note — but  still  It  Is  a  fact — 
that  violence  Is  not  peculiar  to  our  nation 
or  to  our  time. 

Back  In  1741,  more  than  30  years  before 
the  Boston  tea  party  there  was  a  terrible 
riot.  When  It  was  over,  13  Negroes  had  been 
burned  alive,  more  than  100  Negroes  and 
whites  were  convicted  of  arson,  and  23  people 
were  banged. 

In  1863,  during  the  Civil  War,  some  poor 
Irish  Immigrants  started  a  riot  In  New  York 
City.  They  complained  bitterly  that  the 
burden  of  the  draft  fell  Inequitably  upon 
them,  and  they  feared  the  loss  of  their  Jobs 
to  newly-freed  Negro  slaves. 

When  the  riot  was  over,  1,000  people  had 
been  killed,  more  than  8,000  were  Injured, 
and  vast  areas  of  New  York  City  had  been  put 
to  the  torch. 

Our  times  are  new,  our  circumstances  are 
different,  and  our  problems  are  more  com- 
plex. But  It  may  be  Important — though  cer- 
tainly not  comforting — to  keep  in  mind  that 
even  such  violence  as  we  have  known  is 
nothing  new. 

Today,  in  different  ways,  young  Americans 
tire  saying  to  their  elders:  "You  have  failed 
us." 

And  In  a  very  real  sense,  they  are  right. 
But,  let  me  suggest  that,  throughout  human 
history,  no  matter  how  great  the  progress, 
each  generation  has  always  fallen  short  of  its 
own  hopes — as  well  as  the  expectations  of 
the  new  generation. 

As  brand  new  members  of  the  "establish- 
ment," perhaps  you  may  not  fully  appreciate 
an  explanation  provided  by  the  thoughtful, 
liberal  George  Kennan.  But  I'll  bet  your  par- 
ents will.  He  wrote  this : 

"In  most  of  the  reproaches  with  which  our 
children  shower  us,  there  is  an  element  of 
Justification. 

"But  there  Is  a  point  somewhere  along  the 
way  in  our  adult  lives  when  enthusiasm  flags, 
when  Idealism  becomes  tempered,  when  re- 
sponsibility to  others — yes,  and  affection  for 
others — compel  greater  attention  to  the 
mundane  demands  of  private  life. 

"There  is  a  point  when  we  are  impelled  to 
place  the  needs  of  our  children  ahead  of 
a  defiant  idealism,  and  to  devote  ourselves 
to  the  support  and  rearing  of  these  same 
children — In  order  that  at  some  future  date 
they  may  have  the  privilege  of  turning  upon 
us  and  despising  us  for  the  materialistic 
falnt-heartedness  that  made  their  maturity 
possible." 

We  hear  a  great  deal  today  about  the  "gen- 
eration gap."  There  is,  and  there  has  always 
been,  a  generation,  gap.  Incidentally,  every 
reliable  study  and  survey  confirms  that  the 
new  generation  of  Americans  is  not  only 
more  "hip"  and  "hippie,"  they  are  more  in- 
telligent, better  educated,  more  intereeted  in 
politics  and  government,  and  they  have 
greater  potential  than  any  generation  in  the 
history  of  our  nation. 

Although  It  may  not  have  been  apparent 
K>  those  who  read  the  newspapers  or  watched 
celevlsion  newscasts  during  the  past  several 
weeks,  nevertheless  it  Is  a  fact  that  the  vast, 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  nearly  7  mil- 
lion college  students  In  this  nation  were  not 
mvolved  in  riots.  Instead,  they  have  been 
very  busy  preparing  for  final  exams. 

And  It  seems  Important  to  point  out  that 
while  there  are  more  than  2,500  colleges  and 
unlversitlee  in  the  United  States,  only  about 
20  have  been  hit  by  violent  disruptions. 

At  the  same  time,  it  could  be  a  serious 
mistake  to  take  too  much  comfort  from  his- 
torical comparisons  or  such  statistics.  A  na- 


tional Gallup  poll,  released  only  a  week  ago, 
indicated  that  a  majority  of  college  students 
today  are  In  sympathy  with  goals  of  the 
revolutionaries.  Thus,  It  is  possible  that  we 
may  have  seen  only  the  beg^lnnlng — or  a  ptart 
of   the   Iceberg,   so   to   speak. 

It  is  Important  to  recognize  that  the  cur- 
rent crop  of  college  students  is  not  only 
blessed  with  higher  IQs — but  their  circum- 
stances are  quite  different  from  their  pred- 
ecessors In  other  Important  respects.  For  the 
first  time  In  our  history,  most  college  students 
are  not  preoccupied  today  with  concern  about 
bread  and  butter  for  themselves.  Tbey  are 
products,  and  live  In  the  environment  of,  an 
affluent  society.  Not  having  to  worry  about 
their  own  economic  survival,  they  have  the 
time  and  opportunity — as  well  as  the  burn- 
ing desire — to  concern  themselves  with  the 
problems  of  others. 

College  students  today  are  Issue  oriented. 
In  many  cases,  their  relative  affluence, 
youthful  enthusiasm,  and  genuine  idealism 
have  generated  a  deep,  personal  concern 
about  the  Vietnam  War,  the  thrust  of  nu- 
clear war,  the  lmp>ortance  of  the  Individual, 
those  who  live  in  poverty,  as  well  as  the 
plight  of  our  cities  and  other  social,  p>ollt- 
leal  and  economic  Issues  of  the  day.  Many 
are  appalled  by  the  gap  between  the  promise 
and  the  performance  of  our  society. 

Of  course,  moet  students  simply  have  not 
experienced  many  of  the  things  that  make 
their  elders  a  bit  more  cautions.  Living 
through  a  depression  has  had  an  Indelible 
Imprint  on  those  over  50.  The  rationing  of 
gas  and  sugar  during  World  War  n  is  still 
a  memory  for  those  over  30.  But  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  those  In  college  today  have  known 
only  affluence  and  relative  economic  security. 

In  a  sense,  then,  the  unrest  and  dissatis- 
faction of  our  campuses  today  is  a  phenom- 
enon of  our  affluent  society — a  byproduct, 
if  you  please,  of  the  very  progress  and  eco- 
nomic success  which  the  older  generation 
has  produced. 

This  should  not  be  a  problem.  Instead, 
this  concern,  this  enthusiasm  and  Idealism 
of  youth — this  unselfish  eagerness  to  deal 
with  the  needs  of  others— can,  and  should 
be,  a  great  blessing  for  our  nation — rather 
than  a  curse. 

The  challenge  before  us  is  to  make  sure 
that  win  be  the  case. 

We  would- take  a  long  step  In  that  direc- 
tion, I  submit,  if  somehow  we  could  focus  a 
little  more  attention  on  what's  right  about 
our  society. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  few  who 
destroy.  But  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  that 
the  energy  and  Idealism  of  today's  youth  is 
being  channeled  in  positive,  and  constructive 
activities. 

Let  me  read  from  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared recently  In  the  student  newspaper  at 
Allen  University: 

"The  student  body  has  united  to  initiate 
a  plan  to  build  up  Allen  University,  rather 
than  tear  it  down.  The  plan  originated  be- 
cause one  senior  had  a  dream.  He  dreamed 
that  Allen  had  new  bxiildlngs,  a  broader  cur- 
riculum, a  larger  student  body,  and  was  an 
accredited  institution. 

"Being  aware  of  the  turmoil  on  college 
campuses  today,  Allen  students  realize  that 
this  Is  a  reverse  twist,  but  we  have  decided 
to  work  with  the  administration  to  make 
Allen  University  one  of  the  top-rated  schools 
in  the  nation.  .  .  . 

"We  have  announced  that  instead  of  pro- 
testing and  throwing  bricks,  we  are  Joining 
hands,  and  with  the  help  of  God  and  our 
college  president,  raising  $100,000  for  the 
preservation  and  uplifting  of  our  Alma 
Mater. 

"Certainly  we  could  demonstrate,  boycott 
classes,  occupy  an  administration  building 
but  what  would  be  achieved?  .  .  .  We  be- 
lieve that  activism  in  the  manner  of  a  posi- 
tive program  will  result  in  far  more  progress 
than  would  the  negative  program  of  violence 
and  demonstration.  .  .  . 
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"B*  Mmxrad  Uut  we.  the  itudenta  of  Allen 
UnlTeritty  want  to  be  he*r(l  But  we  feel 

tb»t  we  wlU  be  beard  because  we  don't  b**e 
to  about  above  the  clatter  of  the  mlllt«nt 
batUe  ertee.  We  are  not  acoepUnc  what  the 
mllltanta  are  ■•ylng,  whioh  U  to  flfht  the 
eetabUahment. 

"Tee.  we  have  to  admit  that  we  are  differ- 
ent. 

"me  difference  la  that  we  are  tMnfclm 
about  ounelvea  and  for  ouzatf Tea,  and  we  m« 
proud  ol  the  difference. 

"We  are  alao  proud  of  being  black.  We.  too. 
think  that  black  U  beautiful.  We  are  alao 
proud  of  our  black  acbooU:  proud  of  our 
black  anceator*  who  toiled  to  build  and 
.i,.«>«»^it»  ^  black  unlyerslty:  a  unlveralty 
owned  and  operated  by  blacks  If  we  tear  It 
down,  we  will  not  be  a«faUn«  the  eetabllah- 
ment:  we  wUl  only  be  fighting  ouraelves." 

The  other  day,  I  put  another  Item  In  the 
Congreaelonal  Record  It  revealed  that  ad- 
mlnlatratlon  eyaa  were  lifted  MTeral  weeka 
ago  at  Kalamaxoo  Valley  Oommunlty  College 
when  a  flyer  began  circulating  on  eampua. 
Which  began  like  this : 

"When  a  college  hae  a  poor  a«1tnlnli<amtlon. 
it  U  the  right  of  the  itudenta  to  protest." 

iUtd  th»-flyer  continued  as  follows: 

"9urthes,.lf  a  college  baa  a  good  adminis- 
tration and  faculty.  It  Is  the  right  of  the 
students  to  show  their  appreciation." 

Whereupon,  to  make  a  long  story  short. 
the  1.500  students  In  that  small  college  pro- 
ceeded to  demonstrate  peacefully  their  ap- 
preciation for  the  wonderful  education  they 
have  been  receiving. 

Not  a  building  was  occupied,  not  an  ofllce 
was  ransacked,  not  a  Mngle  non-negotiable 
demand  wvamada. 

All  in  all.  I  guMS  you'd  have  to  say  that 
they  seem  to  be  a  pretty  square  bunch  of 
students  and  professors  at  Kalamazoo  Valley 
Community  College — square,  that  Is,  In  the 
very  beet  sense  of  the  word. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  we  can  Ignore  or  seek 
to  minimize  the  danger  poeed  by  some  ele- 
ments on  some  campuses  today.  Ordinarily, 
it  is  not  easy  to  shake  the  Indifference  of 
the  vast  silent  majority  in  this  country.  But, 
as  James  Reston  pointed  out  In  a  recent 
column,  the  sight  of  guns  and  endlees  head- 
lines about  campvis  violence  has  aroused 
them — the  middle  aged  and  the  middle 
class — those  who  are  caught  in  the  middle 
between  rebellloxis  klda  and  aging  parent*— 
between  the  mounting  burdens  of  Inflation 
and  taxation.  It  is  not  surprising  that  this 
silent  majority  Is  putting  great  pressures  on 
Congress  to  get  this  movement  of  student 
violence  under  control. 

I  do  not  say  that  there  is  nothing  that  Con- 
gress can.  or  should,  do  at>out  the  situation. 
Senator  McCIellan*s  Permanent  Investigating 
Sub-committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  is 
currently  undertaking  an  in-depth  Investi- 
gation of  the  organization,  the  financial  sup- 
port and  objectives  of  the  S.D.S.  and  other 
extremist  groups  which  have  been  involved  In 
campus  disorders. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  I  raise  a  concern 
that  under  the  strong  emotional  pressures 
of  the  moment,  there  is  some  danger  that 
Congress  could  over-react — that  Congress 
could  go  too  far  In  subjecting  education  to 
the  control  and  direction  of  a  centralized 
government. 

Perhaps  we  can  pass  some  new  laws.  But 
what  good  will  that  do.  If  laws  already  on 
the  books  are  not  enforced.  It  seems  clear 
to  me  that  any  meaningful  answer  depends 
necessarily  upon  the  existence  and  support 
at  each  college  and  university,  of  an  en- 
lightened, understanding  but  firm  adminis- 
tration. 

Whatever  the  politicians  may  say  or  prom- 
ise. In  the  final,  analysis,  each  college  and 
university  must  decide  for  Itself  whether  it 
will  be  a  center  of  learning  or  a  battlegrouj^d 
for  undisciplined  rebels. 

I'm  extremely  proud  to  be  here  today,  on 
this  beautiful  campus  at  Hillsdale  College, 


to  oommend  Prealdent  Phllllpa.  the 
board  of  tniBtaes.  the  faculty  and  the  stu- 
dent body  for  the  splendid  example  which 
all  of  you,  working  together,  are  providing 
for  the  rest  of  the  Ration. 

And,  now,  at  tba  ooat  of  being  eonslderad 
a  bit  aquara,  I  should  Ilka  to  conclude  by 
»*«M^T>g  w\th  you  aome  words  of  hope  ez- 
prssisrt  by  Oen.  Douglas  IfaeArthur  to  the 
members  of  another  graduating  daaa: 

Hesald: 

"^  hope  your  education  .  .  .  has  molded 
you  for  your  rolea  aa  ciistodians  of  the  Re- 
public; that  It  has  taught  you  to  be  strong 
enough  to  know  when  you  are  weak,  and 
brave  enough  to  face  yourself  when  you  are 
afraid;  that  it  has  taught  you  to  be  proud 
and  unbending  in  honest  failure,  but  hiunble 
and  gentle  in  success;  to  ieam  to  stand  up  in 
the  storm  but  to  feel  compassion  for  those 
who  fall;  to  have  a  heart  that  is  clear  and  a 
goal  that  Is  high;  to  master  yourself  before 
you  seek-  to  master  others;  to  learn  to  laugh, 
yet  never  forget  how  to  weep;  to  reach  Into 
the  future,  yet  never  neglect  the  past;  to  be 
serious,  yet  never  to  take  yourself  too  seri- 
ously, and,  finally — In  all  theee  ways — ^that 
It  has  taught  you  to  be  a  good  citizen  of  your 
country  and  the  world." 

Thank  you. 

T¥TT.rj»nAt.«  COLLKGX, 

HiltaUle.  Mich.,  July  22.  1998. 

To  Our  Hillsdale  College  Students: 

We  are  looking  forward  to  greeting  you  in 
September  and  hope  that  the  summer  has 
been  good  to  you. 

The  following  expreesion  is  probably  quite 
unnecessary  for  any  of  our  students  and  Is 
not  made  because  of  any  special  knowledge 
or  expectation.  But.  these  increasingly  tense 
and  complex  times  seem  to  reqxiire  that  we 
know  In  advance  what  the  college  position 
will  be  in  certain  areas. 

Attendance  at  Hillsdale  College  la  a  priv- 
ilege and  not  a  right! 

Hillsdale  College  is  dependent  financially 
on  the  philanthropy  of  alumni,  business  and 
industry,  trustees  and  friends.  Their  support 
comes  from  knowledge  and  approval  of  the 
college's  purposes,  methods  and  products.  It 
is  this  philanthropy  which  has  paid  the  dif- 
ference between  the  actual  coat  of  your  edu- 
cation and  the  amount  which  you  pay. 

Such  historical  support  must  Identify,  even 
to  a  casual  observer,  certain  continuing  moral 
obligations.  Furthermore,  there  is  a  legal 
continuing  obligation  to  the  States  which 
gives  our  college  the  corporate  right  to  exist. 

These  obligations  can  only  be  fulfilled  If 
the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  col- 
lege remains  with  the  duly  nominated  ofll- 
cers  and  offices:  The  Board  of  Trustees,  the 
President,  other  administrative  ofllces  and 
the  faculty 

Wisdom  would  direct  that  In  these  fast- 
changing  and  complicated  times,  and  with 
the  improved  preparation  of  young  people 
for  college,  their  Ideas,  suggeetlons.  and  de- 
sires should  be  sought  and  should  be 
thoughtfully  considered.  But.  organized  so- 
ciety calls  for  the  use  of  repreeentattves  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  Insuffldent  time  would 
be  available  to  deal  with  each  student  sep- 
arately on  each  idea  that  may  develop. 

Therefore,  the  Student  Federation  Is  the 
vehicle  through  which  students  should  typ- 
ically find  the  means  of  having  their  ideas 
heard,  discussed  and  transmitted.  In  addi- 
tion, many  faculty  an  administrative  com- 
mittees, where  appropriate,  will  invite  stu- 
dent representation  In  order  to  give  greater 
assurance  that  the  ideas  of  students  get  into 
the  main  stream  of  thoughts  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  college  Nor  will  any  individual 
student  be  denied  access  to  a  hearing  of  his 
Ideas  within  available  time. 

The  author  of  this  statement  has  been  a 
national  spokesman  In  defense  of  the  good 
intent  and  high  purposes  of  today's  youth. 
No  one  believes  more  strongly  nor  deeply 
In  the  Intelllgenos,  the  high  Ideals,  and  the 


good  objectives  of  youth.  But,  this  convic- 
tion does  not  acospt  anarchy  as  a  solution, 
nor  does  it  permit  turning  over  the  author- 
ity of  the  campus  to  youth  or  adults  who 
lack  ths  e^Mrlence  to  carry  out  the  avowed 
purpose  and  responsibility  of  HlUsdale 
OoUsge. 

Tht  right  of  dlssant  has  been  an  honored 
AmiHi»^n  tnulltloti.  That  privilege  has  al- 
ways been  and  will  be  respected  at  Hillsdale 
College. 

But.  the  administration  may  never  deny 
th*  rights  of  thoss  students  whose  principal 
objective  Is  the  peaceful  and  orderly  use  of 
the  resources  of  personnel  and  facilities  of 
the  college  for  gaining  their  formal  educa- 
tion. Nor  has  the  administration  the  legal 
or  moral  right  or  privilege  to  delegate  gov- 
ernance of  its  Institution  to  students  whose 
intalUgenoe  and  creativity  is  earnestly  re- 
spected but  whose  perspective  for  and  ex- 
perience In  organizational  management  is 
yet  far  too  limited  to  take  on  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs  of  the  college. 

Therefore.  let  It  be  known  that  any  act 
of  violence  or  intimidation,  any  seizing  of 
any  portion  at  projserty  or  any  unauthorized 
activity  which  prevents  the  normal  opera- 
tion of  the  college  in  any  way  by  any  Indi- 
vidual or  groups  of  individuals  will  be 
considered  In  direct  opposition  to  the  nec- 
eesary  ofMratlon  of  the  college,  and  action 
sufficient  to  the  cause  will  be  taken  Im- 
mediately. Including  the  paesibility  and 
probability  of  siisp>enalon  or  expulsion,  re- 
gardless of  the  number  involved.  Similar 
action  will  be  taken  against  thoee  who  ad- 
vocate such  described  activities. 

This  statement  Is  made  to  clarify  any  re- 
maining doubt  of  what  our  policy  shall  be 
regartling  this  phase  of  oui  relationships. 
It  is  submitted  now  In  order  that  any  stu- 
dent may  still  have  adequate  time  to  select 
another  college  if  the  above  terms  are  not 
acceptable.  Moreover,  the  college  shall  use 
Its  ofllces  to  help  such  a  student  find  a  col- 
lege or  university  more  acceptable  to  his  or 
her  personal  purposes, 
CordlaUy, 

J.  Donald  Phillips. 


ECONOMICS  OP  ST.  LAWRENCE 
SEAWAY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Eric 
Schenker.  associate  dean  for  social 
sciences  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
is  one  of  the  foremost  authorities  on  the 
economics  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 
As  associate  director  of  the  Center  for 
Great  Lakes  Studies,  Dean  Schenker  has 
devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  and  energy 
to  the  manifold  problems  confronting  the 
Seaway-Great  Lakes  system. 

At  a  recent  appearance  before  the 
Canadian  Transportation  Research  For- 
um, Dean  Schenker  delivered  a  paper 
entitled  "The  Future  of  U.S.  Great  Lakes 
Transportation  With  Particular  Refer- 
ence to  Contalnerizatlon  and  General 
Cargo."  His  paper  Includes  a  detailed 
analysis  of  traffic  forecasts  for  the  sea- 
way over  the  next  few  decades,  and  con- 
siders various  approaches  toward  im- 
proving the  traffic  picture  on  the  seaway. 
Among  other  things.  Dean  Schenker 
concludes  that  any  across-the-board 
hike  *n  seaway  tolls  would  not  be  ad- 
visable at  this  time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dean 
Schenker's  analysis  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 
as  follows: 
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THZ   FUTumz   0»   VA.   Qtaia  t  .».«   Tiuhs-  TABLE  l.-PROSPECTIVE  TOTAL  DIRECT  GREAT  LAKEMVERSEAS  GENERAL  CARGO  TRAFFIC* 

posTATioN  Wrra  PAaxicTTLAX  BxrzazMCS  to  ||„  thousands  o(  short  tons) 

CoNTAINWIIZATIOIf  AND  OZl«»AL  CAZOO*  ^ . 

(By  Brlc  Schenker.  professor  ^  econo^Ocs  p„rtsandh.rt«« l.Jg  h^  h^  ij^  \'% 

and   associate  director.   Center  for  Great  ;u,  h,rtiore    S.*""  S-^'"  '•*""  '■*'"  ' 

Lakes  Studies:  project  assistant,  Stephen  soms  sstseted  hartwn:  en  m  «  108  120 

M  Hatrins)                                                                            0»»«eo,  N.Y »  sS  M  65  ^^ 

in  any  discussion  of  the  future  of  trans-           K^!rBun1iI"N  Y aS  355  395  «5  475 

pomSSn  on  the  Great  Lakes,  general  cargo      ^:.''p?''"^":h:::::::::;::::::::::::         ig         {f.         }|i         ^  fsS 

and   contalnerizatlon   assume  unique  roies^  AshUbuli,  Ohio Wg  \^  i||  J|S  1.035 

the  former  because  of  its  effect  on  the  port  Ooysland.  Ohio    aw  345  380  410  440 

and  community,  the  Utter  b«5ause  of  its  un-  awlSiv'.rMWi :::  «  15  130  145  160 

told  potential.  It  18  the  purpose  of  this  paper      ^^z^tl^:"::"::::^:::::::^         »  »  n         m  33 

to  inquire  into  the  roles  of  general  cargo  and            Burns,  Ind — —  165  ^        Z40  iv>  *>" 

contalnerizatlon  in  the  future  of  Great  Lakes  Port   o»    Chicsgo    III.   (indudln*   Cjlumst 

over'^TsC.ng,  and  to  point  out  some  .^  SSS^Hrrt-r^'"   ^.'/..^.r*'-- -•."'-  2.080  2,3^  2.520  2,710  2.900 

the  policy  issues  which  must  be  resolved  for           K.™o!*i%iJ     ;;;:;--...- «  7il  8M  »  9M 

Great  L^akes  Seaway  transportation  to  have            Mliwiukeo.  Wis 615  2  7  7  8 

a  hrlirht  future.                                                                           Minitowoc,  Wis '  ,^  .«>  jqj  215 

^AXugh  general  cargo  represents  only  ten      ^.Grjj;}^^''. «'« -  Wl  l.lu  -  l.iS  I.IS  1,880 

per    cent    of    Great    Lakes-Ocean    shipping,      °"*^''*"*" 

;rn"  h/'S^rVl^rtr  c^r^i^  nllt  ^^0.^,^^..^^^.^  o.  tn^n..,.  G...  Uh^-Overssss  Gonor.,  C.r^  TrsHIc  An.-ys...  North  C.„U..  Corps  o,  En.n.rs, 

duces  the  highest  revenue  per  ton  for  the  »'«»i«2j';' "^"^J^*^'^  ^ 

dock    workers,    shipping    services,    and    the  '""•  «" 

port— generating  an  estimated  $23  per  ton  of  ,„,*>,.  t».„.-i-  in  Tanuarv  1969  the  Department  of  Trans- 

"^^,?r».S2rs™»..«~^^  ------I'^i-S  ^£^Jijt£r^^"?z 

rence  Seaway  in  1959,  containers  and  their  ^^^^^3  j^^  general  cargo  trafllc  on  the  St.  ^^-^"1^, actions  for  aU  major  groups  of 
substantial  cost  advantages  have  not  yet  La^gnce  Seaway  are  summarized  in  Table  n  ___o5.tl'L,  „hich  are  transported  via  the 
made  really  significant  appearances  on  the     ^j^^.  ^^The  EBS  estimates  of    1980  cargo 

Kln^'oTcaTgo^cr^rrsr^tl^S            TABLE  "-P«01ECTED^S^^WAV  GENERAL  CARGO  ^^f  e^S^^—  ^^^^  '^  ^'^■ 

reduce  the  time  Tecessary  for  Ships  to  be  un.  "°""*°^ "^^leSe^ZSte  that  there  is  a  sUght 

S„'r^„i?rJ^£^  "\-::::-.::::::::::::::::::::::::;:  SSS  si^ElH3s.Sr,S 
^l'»3S^Jiir3iri  -"afv.::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::    IX  B^Z^^'^'—y^ 

quay,  a  large  apron,  and  an  open  marshalling  "' *          •  '                                                                  analyses. 

area  of  ten  to  twelve  acres;    such  a  berth 

would    presently    cost    about    »4.5    million*  j^^jlE  III.-1980  TRAFFIC  FORECASTS  FOR  THE  ST.  LAWRENCE  SEAWAY 

While  it  is  true  that  conventional  ships  and  .,^  thousands  ol  short  tonsl 

conventional    general    cargo    faclUties    can 

handle  some  of  the  smaller  containers,  much  "                                                                                198O  (estimate) 

of  the  efficiency  and  much  of  the  resulting  ^ 

cost  reduction  are  lost.  In  addltton.  the  cost  Present  system 

of   deadheading   necessitates   that   there   be  Unchanged          Expected 

some   reasonable   balance    in   trade   between  1966  (actual)      competitive      competitive            4-week            Enlarged 

container-using    areas.    A    slmUar    problem  uaior  commodities                               "         base  year           position            positwn         extension              system 

arises   in   delivery   of   containers   from    the  Maior  commoomes 

port  to  respective  consignees,  ..,,5            jj  jjq            11445              n^ieo 

With    this    brief    background   for    general     wheat 'J'^  /qto  6.535  6.785  6.725 

cargo  and  containers  as  a  starting  point,  it  is     Corn     --^-"- I:::::.::::  l',495  1.765  1.765  1,840  1.7W 

appropriate  for  us  to  turn  our  attention  to  |;;l2,'„"^ '^::::::::"::::::::::: um        2,3  s        2.140        2.6M         2.239 

the  present  and  future  of  general  cargo  and     Mjnor  grains  and  oibseds i-^  .^y^  14500  14,520  14.500 

containers.   The  U.S.   Army   Corps   of   Engl-      iron  ore /^  'J'gJ  11350  I'.aso  1.350  1,350 

neers  has  compiled  an  exceuent  analysis'  coa -  ;:::;::::::::::::::::::::::::::.::       2.0M        3.^        3.150        3.150         3^150 

of  Great  Lakes-overseas  general  cargo  traffic     ^Xrb„ik::: _ W  2.*J|  Z.*J5  2.*J|  f^ 

and    projections   for   overseas   general   cargo      iron  and  steel fj^  I'v^  5*676  6,337  5,676 

traffic  at  Individual  U.S.  Great  Lakes  ports.     General  carao ^i:::^^ ! __ — — 

Assuming  (1)   that  there  will  be  no  major  ^^^^  49,250  58,000  54.067  55,973  ^-3* 

wars,  national  or  world-wide  depressions,  (2) • 

that  the  controlling  depths  at  major  Great  n.^ort. 

Lakes  harbors  wUl  be  deepened  to  the  27  obvious  from  Table  HI,  EBS  made     St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Authority  of  Cimada 

foot  depth  of  the  Great  Lakee  connecting  ^^JT -Afferent  projections,  the  first  being     by  the  firm  of  Kates,  Peat  and  Maf^ck.' 

c?Smne5.  the  Weuand  canal,  and  the  St.  ^^^^^"^  ^e^pUon  t^^t  tix.  com-     ^^  ^^  P~j«^^°'^ '^^  ^„^^°' S 

Lawrence  Seaway.  (3)  that  canals  and  water-  °^^e%eition  of  the  Seaway  relative  to     tonnagee    and  "^o^^^^^,^^  ^^  ^^ 

ways  between  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Ontario  ^^ads    Atlantic,  Pacific,   and  GuU  coast     cargo  and  general  cargo  flguree.eo  mat  those 

and  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River  wUl  be  ade-  ^J^^^^J^d    ^em^    stable.    Their    second     forecasts   are  of   limited   ^^"  ?f".  ^,  "'^ 

quate   to   handle   the   projected   volume   of  ?St:ttontook^ account  their  estimate     present    discussion.    The    Battelle    I^^t^ 

traffic,    (4>    that  terminal   faculties  wlU  be  P,{^e  change  in  competitive  positions  by     has  made  estimates  for  future  general  cargo 

available  to  accommodate  berth  service  ocean  ^^  noteworthy  that  the  EBS  projec-      and  container-suitable  traffic  at  the  port  or 

vessels,  and  (5)  that  certeis  paribus,  an  over-  J"     '            estimated  diversions  to  competing     Cleveland';  while  informative,  these  projec- 

seas  shipment  vsrUl  move  by  the  most  eco-  r,"^'^**!    transnortatlon     is    substantiaUy     ttons  were  based  on  a  less  rigorous  analysis 

SSSS^^-pS-e^S:"'  "*°-  -^  SS»  2££«  -  con.  o,  ^^  ^  'i'^JL^f:TZ  S  S: 
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container-suitable  general  cargo  traffic  on  the 
Oreat  Lakes.  Since  the  Corpa  of  Engineers 
projections  lay  between  the  SRI  high  and 
low  projectloDB,  we  deemed  It  reasonable  to 
oonduct  our  study  In  terms  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers'  estimates. 

Certainly  not  all  of  the  general  cargo  traffic 
will  be  suitable  for  contalnerlzatlon.  To  pro- 
ject the  level  of  container-suitable  traffic  on 
the  Oreat  Lakes,  as  shown  In  Table  IV  below, 
this  general  cargo  was  divided  Into  three 
categories:  (A)  goods  that  will  flt  into  a 
container  and  are  of  sufficient  value  to  war- 
rant the  expense  of  using  a  container  for 
their  overseas  movement.  (B)  low- valued 
goods  that  woxild  physically  fit  Into  a  con- 
tainer but,  because  of  their  relatively  low 
value,  would  only  be  containerised  In  order 
to  fill  boxes  that  might  otherwise  move  to 
or  from  a  port  empty,  and  (C)  general  cargo 
that  won't  flt  Into  a  container.  Is  of  very  low 
value,  or  that  for  some  other  reason  would 
not  be  containerized.  It  Is  Important  to  re- 
member, however,  that  In  1964  fully  657.927 
short  tons,  or  21.8  per  cent  of  general  cargo 
traffic  at  the  ports  of  Chicago,  Cleveland.  De- 
troit. Milwaukee,  and  Toledo  were  container- 
suitable."  ^ut  only  a  small  amount  of  this 
cont«lner-BUltable  traffic  was  actually 
shipped  In  containers. 

TABLE  IV.-ESTIMATEO  CONTAINER-SUITABLE  TRAFFIC  QN 
THE  GREAT  LAKES 


In  short  tons| 

Vssr                In 

iports 

Experts 

Tow 

1975 

19tS 

1995 

2005 

2015 

756.000 

905.000 

1,026.000 

1.141.000 

1.242.000 

616.000 
737.000 
836.000 
930.000 
1.012.000 

1.372.000 
1.642.000 
1.862.000 
2.  071.000 
2.254.000 

Sourco:  Eric  Schonkor,  The  Effects  of  Containorization  on 
Groat  Lakes  Ports.  Center  tor  Great  Lakes  Studies,  University 
ot  Wisconsin— Milwaukee  Special  Rept.  No.  2.  1968. 

On  the  basis  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers' 
estimates  of  6.700,000  tons  of  general  cargo 
traffic  on  the  Great  Lakes  In  1985.  we  have 
projected  that  1.642.000  tons,  or  24  5  per  cent, 
would  be  container-suitable  A  similar  per- 
centage of  the  BBS  1980  projection  of  gen- 
eral cargo  traffic  would  be  3.800.000  tons  of 
container-suitable  traffic.  Therefore  It  would 
seem  that  the  opinion  expressed  by  EBS  " 
that  3.400.000  tons  of  general  cargo  traffic 
would  be  diverted  from  the  Seaway  because 
of  contalnerlzatlon  would  seem  to  approach 
an  absolute  maximum  in  losses  of  cargo  due 
to  a  deterioration  of  the  Seaway's  competitive 
position. 

Perhaps  more  Important  to  our  discussion 
of  the  future  general  cargo  traffic  on  the 
Oreat  Lakes  than  the  projected  level  of  con- 
tainer traffic  on  the  Lakes  Is  the  distribu- 
tion of  this  container  traffic  among  the  ma- 
jor Oreat  Lakes  ports.  These  projected  figures 
are  presented  In  Table  V. 

As  pointed  out  by  the  above  projections, 
general  cargo  traffic  and  containers  have  a 
great  potential  on  the  Oreat  Lakes:  however, 
realization  of  the  potential  depends  on  the 
favorable  solution  of  a  large  number  of  prob- 
lems which  currently  face  the  Seaway.  The 
following  discussion  attempts  to  point  out 
some  of  the  controversial  Issues  which  have 
arisen  In  the  Seaway's  first  ten  years,  but 
this  list  should  by  no  means  be  considered 
complete. 

PTTBLIC  QtVESnCXNT 

While  this  paper  will  not  enter  Into  the 
long  standing  debate  over  the  relative  merits 
and  demerits  of  public  enterprise.  It  must  be 
pointed  out  that  In  the  absence  of  public 
investment.  Seaway  trade  would  be  almost 
non-existent.  The  Federal  government  In- 
vested   over    $400  mlUlon    In    the    Seaway 


route."  In  addition,  the  US  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  has  undertaken  costly  dredging 
operations  at  Oreat  Lakes  harbors,  so  that 


deep-draft  ocean  vessels  may  be  accommo- 
dated. At  present,  the  Canadian  government 
Is  discussing  a  (180  million  project  of  twln- 


TABIE  V.-fROJ£CTEO  COMTAINU-SUITABIE  GENERAL  CARGO  TRAFFIC  AT  PRINCIPAL  GREAT  LAKES  PORTS 

|ln  short  tons) 


Port 


II7S 


19K 


1995 


20O5 


2015 


Chkaao 

Cleveland. . 

Detroit 

Milwa«ik«t. 
Tol«*» 


471,000 

536,000 

500,000 

623.000 

667.000 

175.000 

223.000 

256.000 

288.000 

320,000 

171,000 

205.000 

233.000 

258,000 

282,000 

i6«,000 

196.000 

221.000 

243.000 

264.000 

97.000 

117.000 

133.000 

148.000 

160.000 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Source:  Eric  Schenker,  The  Effect  ot  Containeriiation  on  Great  Lakes  Ports.  Center  tor  Great  Lakes  Studios.  University  ot  Wis- 
consin—Milwaukee Special  Rept  No.  2  1968. 

TABLE  VI.-U.S.  GREAT  LAKES  PORT  DEVELOPMENT  EXPENDITURES  1946-70 
(Dollar  amounts  in  thousands)     .., 

Averai*                            Averaie      Percent  o(  Percent  ol 
annual                              annual           annual  total  out- 
Outlays  lor       outlay  tor     Outlays  tor       outlay  tor  outlays  goini  lays  gome 
Grand         Average          general          general          special           special     lor  general  tor  special 
total           annual             cargo            cargo         purpose         purpose            cargo  purpos* 
Vsar                       outisys           outlay        lacikbss        iMilitiet        iKilities        tacilitias        facilities  tacilities 


1946-55 197.840  J9.784 

1956-57. 49,196  24,590 

195M0 50.009  20.036 

1961-62 17.622  7,049 

1963-65 35.111  11.9M 

Protected  19M-70 U.SOO  2.300 


$10,840 
15.474 
27.965 
13.296 
14,  Ml 


$1,084 
5.737 

11.186 
5.318 
4.(47 


$87,000 

33.722 

22.124 

4.326 

21.140 


$8,700 

16.861 

8.850 

1.730 

7.147 


U 
31 
56 

75 
41 


44 
25 
5S 


Source:  American  Association  of  Port  Authorities,  Port  Development  Expenditure  Survey.  Washington,  O.C,  taUs  III,  p.  lOA. 


nlng  locks  on  the  Welland  Canal,  In  order 
that  recently  experienced  trafBc  jama  of 
ships  waiting  to  pass  through  the  canal 
might  be  avoided. 

Local  governments,  too.  have  invested  mil- 
lions of  dollars  In  port  facilities  to  serve  and 
attract  overseas  traffic.  Port  development  ex- 
penditures since  1946  are  summarized  In 
Table  VI.  Not  only  are  the  proposed  expendi- 
tures for  the  1966-70  period  the  lowest  (In 
terms  of  average  annual  expenditure)  for 
the  Oreat  Lakes  since  World  War  n.  they  will 
l>e  much  smaller  than  the  proposed  expendi- 
tures for  the  development  of  competing  ports 
on  the  Atlantic.  Pacific  and  Oulf  coasts. 

In  1966.  of  the  63.905.553  tons  of  Canadian 
cargo  traffic  that  passed  through  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  and  the  Welland  Canal, 
only  1.403.452  short  tons,  or  2.2  per  cent, 
were  general  cargo.' 

Furthermore,  there  are  no  fully  Integrated 
csntalner  facilities  on  the  Oreat  Lakes,  nor 
are  any  planned.  Toronto  and  Hamilton, 
however,  have  stressed  container  needs  at 
several  new  general  cargo  terminals,  which 
emphasizes  an  unprecedented  open  dock  area 
for  boxes  and  vehicles. 

SEAWAY    TOLLS 

Hand-ln-hand  with  the  Issue  of  public  In- 
vestment goes  the  debate  over  Seaway  tolls. 
Although  the  original  agreement  on  tolls  ex- 
pired In  1966,  the  United  States  and  Canada 
have  agreed  to  maintain  tolls  at  1966  levels 
until  1970.  However.  Canada's  share  of  toll 
revenues  has  been  Increased  from  71  per  cent 
to  73  per  cent:  this  represenu  a  decline  in 
U.S.  toll  revenue  of  7  per  cent.  In  addition, 
Canada  has  begun  charging  lockage  fees  In 
the  Welland  Canal,  fees  which  will  be  In- 
creased by  $20  per  annum  per  lock  to  a  max- 
imum of  $100  per  lock  in  1971. 

The  legislation  authorizing  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Seaway  required  that  the  Sea- 
way be  self-supporting  and  that  the  bonded 
debt  Incurred  In  construction  of  the  Seaway 
be  retired  in  50  years.  However,  It  is  a  long 
standing  premise  that  all  waterways  in  the 
continental  U.S.  be  open  to  use  without 
charge.  Since  the  Oreat  Lakes  are  forced  to 
compete  with  toll-free  facilities  on  the  At- 
lantic Coast,  on  the  Mississippi  system,  etc., 
some  mlsallocatlon  of  resources  is  inevitable. 
Whether  the  Seaway  will  be  able  to  pay 
off  Its  bonded  debt  in  the  required  fifty  years 


Is  an  open  question:  the  wisdom  of  paying 
off  the  debt  within  that  time  period  is  sUll 
another.  It  is  often  suggested  that  the  way  to 
make  the  Seaway  pay  for  itself  Is  to  raise  tolls. 
It  Is  readily  seen  that  for  some  commodities, 
notably  wheat,  barley,  and  rye.  there  is  no 
effective  competitor  with  Seaway  transport. 
Therefore,  it  would  not  be  anticipated  that 
a  change  in  tolls  would  caiue  a  diversion  of 
traffic  of  sufficient  magnitude  adversely  to 
affect  Seaway  revenues,  and.  in  truth,  one 
would  expect  that  Seaway  revenues  would 
rise.  However,  in  the  transportation  of  those 
commodities  for  which  the  Seaway  faces 
strong  competition,  e.g..  general  cargo,  a  rise 
In  tolls  -could  be  expected  to  cause  a  change 
In  the  volume  of,  say.  general  cargo,  which 
could  be  sufficient  in  magnitude  actually  to 
decrease  the  revenue  of  the  Seaway  obtained 
from  the  transportation  of  general  cargo. 
Therefore,  it  would  seem  that  an  across-the- 
board  toll  hike  to  raise  Seaway  revenues 
would  be  ill-advised. 

GOVEUTMENT    CARGOES    AND    TSANSPORT 
REGULATION 

The  role  of  investor  Is  not  the  only  role 
that  the  Federal  government  plays  in  ship- 
ping on  the  Oreat  Lakes.  Military  and  related 
cargoes  shipped  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  relief  cargoes  shipped  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  constitute  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  volume  of  Oreat  Lakes- 
Overseas  traffic.  Although  a  large  percentage 
of  Defense  Department  exports  are  produced 
in  the  dense  metropolitan  areas  of  the  Oreat 
Lakes  region,  relatively  few  of  them  up  to 
now  are  shipped  overseas  from  Oreat  Lakes 
ports.  The  reason  for  this  incongruous  situa- 
tion lies  in  the  U.S.  Cargo  Preference  Laws. 
These  statutes  prohibit  Defense  Department 
cargo  from  moving  in  foreign-owned  vessels, 
when  an  American-owned  vessel  is  In  the 
same  administrative  district.  This  restriction 
is  doubly  detrimental  to  the  Oreat  Lakes  ship- 
ping because  ( 1 )  Oreat  Lakes-Overseas  traffic 
is  carried  predominantly  in  foreign-owned 
vessels,  and  (2)  the  Oreat  Lakes  ports  lie 
within  the  same  military  administrative  dis- 
trict as  New  Tork  and  other  North  Atlantic 
ports.  There  Is  no  incentive  for  ships'  captains 
to  bring  their  vessels  into  the  Oreat  Lakes  for 
government  cargo  when  this  cargo  will  be 
brought  to  them  at  Atlantic  ports  ( at  reduced 
rail  rates  as  allowed  under  Section  22  of  the 
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Interstate  Commerce  Act).  There  exists  an 
analogous  problem  with  rail  rates  in  gen- 
eral, for  Eastern  railroads  often  charge  lower 
rates  from  the  Midwest  to  the  Atlantic  coast 
t^#n  to  closer  Oreat  Lakes  ports.  In  one  In- 
stance, It  was  cheaper  to  ship  from  Kalama- 


zoo, Michigan  to  New  York  (760  miles)  than 
to  Muskegon.  Michigan  (76  miles).'* 

In  January,  1969,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense announced  that  military  vessels  would 
begin  transporting  cargo  via  the  Oreat 
Lakes.  The  vigor  with  which  this  new  policy 


TABLE  VII.-ESTIMATED  CAPITAL  COST  OF  EXTENDING  THE  SAILING  SEASON  OF  THE  PRESENT  SEAWAY  SYSTEM 


Length  of  season  extension 


Total  cost 


Icebreaking 


Locks,  aids  to 
navigatwn,  etc. 


2wo«k$ 

4  weeks 

6  weeks 


$259,000,000 
343,000,000 
494,000,000 


$246, 000. 000 
299, 000, 000 
358,000,000 


$13,000,000 
44,000.000 
136,000.000 


<^,„r.-  II  s  Coast  Guard     "RoDort  ol  Technical  Subgroup— St  Uwrence  Seaway  Task  Force,"  November  1968,  as  quoted  iti 
EK  Mrnag"mentToniilUnt,.  I^-'A"  tonJISk  Anifysis'or  Improvement  Alternatives  to  the  St  Lawrence  Seaway  System. 
January  1M9.  table  VI-6. 

TABLE  VIII.-ESTIMATED  CAPITAL  COSTS  OF  ENLARGING  TOTAL  SEAWAY  SYSTEM  DIMENSIONS 


Element 


Channel  depth 


31  loot 


32  foot 


34  foot 


Locks  and 

Ports  and  harbors. 


rh.nnirf.     1                                                                                ....  $2, 950, 000, 000 
channels..  1 ^' tti' nrm  nnn 


343,000,000 


$3,307,000,000 
413,000,000 


$4,402,000,000 
544,000,000 


j^l  1^  3,293,000,000     3,720.000,000       4,496,000.000 

Report  of  Technkial  Subgroup-St  Lawrence  Seaway  Task  Force,'' November  1968.  as  quoted  in 
•An  Economk:  Analysisof  Improvement  Alternative  to  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  System, 


Source:  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  ' 
EBS  Management  Consultants, 
January  1969,  table  VI-5. 


Inc., 


TABLE  IX.-ESTIMATED  CAPITAL  COST  OF  EXTENDING  THE  SAILING  SEASON  OF  AN  ENURGED  SEAWAY  SYSTEM 


Ship  size  permitted 


Season  e>tensi«n 


1,000' X  105' X  29'    1,200' X  115' X  30'     1.400' x  125' x  32' 


,„-,.,  I  $3,595,200,000 

i;2!K I - 3,688,800.000 

JjJJJg- J 4,001,600,000 


$4,038,400,000 
4, 136, 700, 000 
4,492,700,000 


$5,281,200.00° 
5,381,700,000 
5,773,100,000 


Source:  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  "Report  ol  Technfcal  Subgroup-SL  Liwrence  Seaway  Task  {;«'Sf'"  XTrSSie  sfawaUvstfm  " 
EBS  Management  Consultants,  Inc.,  "An  Economic  Analysis  of  Improvement  Alternatives  to  the  SL  Lawrence  Seaway  bystem, 
January  1969.  table  VI  7. 


TABLE  IXA— ESTIMATED   COST 
IN  THE  ST    LAWRENCE 


OF  PAIRING  AR  LOCKS 
SEAWAY  SYSTEM 


Capital  costs 


Size  ol  proposed  locks: 

1,260' X  110- X  33- *'tS'8S'^ 

1  lOO' I  I7S' I  Sf                            1,838,000,000 

i:6wJi40';38r:::::::::::::: 1:933.000.000 


Source:  US.  Coast  Guard,  "Report  of  Technical  Subgroup-- 
Sl  Lawrence  Seaway  Task  Force,"  November  1968,  as  quoted 
in  EBS  Management  Consultants,  Inc..  "An  Economic  Analysis 
ot  Improvement  Alternatives  to  the  St  Lawrence  Seaway 
System,"  January  1969  table  VI-2. 
Is  pursued  and  the  future  transportation 
needs    of    the   Department    of    Defense    will 


determine  both  the  benefits  reaped  by  the 
Great  Lakes  ports  and  the  extent  to  which  old 
inequities  are  recUfled.  However.  It  would 
be  clearly  premature  to  make  any  estimate 
of  the  change  in  policy  at  th.j  time. 

In  addition,  Great  Lakes-Overseas  ship- 
ping Is  currently  hampered  by  a  seasonal 
Interruption  in  traffic.  Freezing  tempera- 
tures and  other  factors  force  a  shutdown  of 
the  Seaway  for  about  four  months  of  the 
year.  Whether  the  370  miles  of  Seaway  sub- 
ject to  severe  Ice  problems  can  be  Itept  Ice 
free  Is  a  difficult  technical  question.  Finding 
economic  justification  for  such  an  under- 
taking Is  quite  another  one. 

The  EBS  study  Included  estimated  costs 
of  an  extension  in  the  Seaway  season,  as 
well  as  estimates  of  the  costs  of  pairing  all 


locks,  and  deepening  channels.  Summaries 
of  those  estimates  are  presented  below. 

After  making  the  above  capital  cost  esti- 
mates. EBS  made  annual  cost  estimates  (as- 
suming a  4.6  per  cent  rate  of  interest)  and 
projected  the  annual  benefits,  based  on  their 
traffic  projections,  that  would  accrue  from 
the  following  four  projects. 

Project  A:  Expanding  the  entire  Seaway 
system  to  the  maximum  dimensions  of  the 
new  Poe  Lock,  which  are  1200'  x  100'  x  33' 
with  a  channel  depth  of  31'  and  a  channel 
width  of  600'. 

Project  B:  Enlarging  the  system  to  32' 
channel  depth  throughout  to  permit  vessels 
with  maximum  dimensions  of  1200'  x  115'  x 
30'. 

Project  C:  Extending  the  Seaway  season 
by  four  weeks. 
Project  D :  Both  B  and  0. 
With  the  estimated  benefits  from  each  of 
the  above  projects  discounted  at  a  4.6  per 
cent  rate  of  Interest,  only  Project  C  paid  for 
itself  within  25  years;  the  four-week  exten- 
sion of  the  Seaway  season  was  estimated  to 
pay  for  Itself  In  ( what  seems  to  be  a  fairly 
rapid)  seven  years. 

REGIONAL  INTERESTS  AND  THE  PORT  PROMOTION 
PROBLEM 

Conflicting  regional  interests  sustain  the 
political  and  regional  competition  con- 
troversies which  surround  the  Seaway.  Metro- 
politan areas  near  the  Great  Lakes  are  anx- 
ious to  see  the  Seaway  developed  to  its  full 
potential.  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coast  Interests 
oppose  development  and  extension  of  the 
Seaway,  as  they  opposed  the  initial  construc- 
tion of  this  competing  transport  facility. 

Oreat  Lakes  ports  handle  only  one-tenth  of 
the  Import-export  traffic  of  their  hinterland. 
When  one  considers  that  a  shipment  of  one 
ton  of  general  cargo  creates  between  $35  and 
$50  of  direct  and  secondary  Income  for  local 
workers.  It  is  evident  that  Increased  hinter- 
land traffic  would  provide  enormous  economic 
gains.  Needless  to  say,  such  gains  would  be 
largely  at  the  expense  of  Atlantic  and  Oulf 
coast  ports  .'^ 

Since  there  is  so  much  to  gain  by  Increas- 
ing the  share  of  the  Great  Lakes  imports  and 
exports  which  its  own  ports  handle,  it  Is 
Indeed  surprising  that  the  Great  Lakes  ports 
do  not  unify  their  promotional  efforts  to  com- 
pete traffic  away  from  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
coasts.  Table  X  summarizes  the  promotional 
expenditures  of  the  Great  Lakes  ports. 

There  is  some  tendency  for  the  Great 
Lakes  ports  to  treat  each  other  as  competi- 
tors; they  certainly  compete  for  traffic  in 
some  areas  of  their  hinterlands,  but  In  truth, 
their  fortunes  rise  and  fall  as  one.  While  it 
might  not  be  profitable  for  a  ship  to  travel 
the  Oreat  Lakes  only  to  call  at  a  single  port. 
It  might  be  quite  profitable  to  include  stops 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 

TABLE  X.-SURVEY  OF  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADIAN  GREAT  LAKES  PORTS  ON  TRADE  PROMOTION  PROGRAMS,  CALENDAR  YEAR  1968 


Erie       Detroit       Buffalo  Cleveland       Toledo        Duluth 


Chicago— 
(City  and 
regional)  > 


Rochester      Toronto    Hamilton  Milwaukee 


Total 


I.  Salaries  and  wages:  ,»  7nn 

A.  Managerial  staff  pro  rata  on  promotion o'r^ 

B.  Full-time  sUft  employees 9,000 

C.  Part-time  staff  employees ^O™ 

II.  Travel  and  promotion,  domestic 8.293 

III.  Trade  promotion  offices  (other  than  home): 

A.  United  States: 

1  Salaries None 

2  Other  expenses None 

B.  Overseas: 

1.  Salaries None 

2.  Other  expenses None 

IV.  Overseas  trade  missions 1,393 

V.  Automobile  rental  and  car  allowances: 

New  car  furnished. JJ* 

Carallowanceand  maintenance 900 


VI.  Printing  and  advertising:  . 

A.  Bulletins. circulars,  brochures,  and tanfls. 

B.  Advertising  space 

C.  Other(matches.pads,  novelties.etc.) 


554 

2,641 

425 


24.909 

21.930 

None 

3.500 


None 
None 

None 
None 
None 

No 
2,000 

9.000 
6.419 
None 


None 
20. 250 

None 
3,000 


None 
None 

None 
None 
2,000 

No 
4,950 

8,950 
7,500 
None 


22,000 

30.000 

None 

10.000 


None 
None 

14,000 

(0 

7,500 

No 
3,000 

30,  000 
35, 000 
10,000 


70,000 

97, 550 

5.400 

30.000 


None 
None 

(') 
7,000 
12,000 

No 
O 

26.000 

9.800 

500 


Direct  promotional  total 42.313       67.758       46,650     161,500     258,250 


25  000           .....  9.000 

10  100    None 

None None 

6,000 6.000 

21,000 None 

10,000 None 

10,000 None 

2,000    None 

2,000 None 

No (') 

1,000 (') 

12  000              ...  None 

S'OOO 1,500 

None None 

102,100 16.500 


50.000 

60.000 

1.050 

25.000 


4.200 
1.200 

16.000 

4,800 

M3.000 

(•) 
(') 

15.000 
25.000 

(10) 


None 

25,500 

(■) 

3.000 


None 
None 

None 
None 
1,500 

No 
2,050 

4.300 

10,500 

800 


18.000 

21.870 

5.000 

4.000 


None 
None 

3.000 
None 
None 

No 
1.350 


238.109 

296.200 

11.450 

98. 793 


25,200 
11.200 

43.000 
13.800 
39.300 


15.250 


4.500       110,304 

10,000         11.360 

1.000        12.725 


215.250       47.650       68.720    1.026.691 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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TAM.E  X.-SUUVtY  Of  UHITO)  STATES  AHO  CANADIAN  GKAT  LAKES  PORTS  ON  TKAOt  PKOIflOTION  PROSKAMS.  CALENOAX  YEAR  lM»-CoirtlnMd 


(City  (ad 
Eri*       Oatntt       BiilMo  OmtUnd       T»Me       Dutaik  r«cioMl)i  llicliirtir     TMtMto    Hamlltoa  MUwwthM  Total 


VII.    M 


A.  Satacriptions.  baths,  a«d 

B.  MaMbaniiiD  daaa  tad  f( 

C.  Titaira»k, 

0.  E«ii 

F. 

ft.  Otbar 


ipjiaaiaad  faai 


ISO 

1.03S 

150 

2.000 

2.  MO 

4M 

l.4<2 

300 

2.500 

2.300 

2,327 

Looo 

1.650 

3.000 

12.000 

lUa 

600 

Noaa 

250 

Naaa 

Naaa 

10,000 

2,300 

13.700 

(•) 

Naaa 

400 

1,000 

9.500 

NaM 

Naaa 

4.960 

Naaa 

Naaa 

1.000 

1,000 

3,000 

Naaa 

Nona 

1,500  . 

Noaa 


200 

3.000 

1,000 

3,000 

2,000 

6,000 

450 

Naaa 

Noaa 
Noaa 

.S 

1,000 

200 

1,000 

11.235 

150 

3.000 

15.229 

2,400 

3,000 

40,377 

Nona 

Nona 

1,300 

6.000 

Nona 

32.000 

2,000 

4,000 

27,850 

1,500 

Naaa 

14,450 

2.»73         7,517       11,060       10.900       40,250        6,500 3.650       2I.950       12.750       11.000       142,440 


Graad  tatal 45,211 

Additional  proaiothMMl  axpandMiina  (aat  I  ' 

basis) 


75.275       14.700     172,300     2M.500     101,600 20,150     244.200       60.400       79,720    1.169.131 


VIII.  Films: 

A.  Oriflntl  production 
Bl  Oistrlbutioa  CHla. . 


Nan* 


Nona 


125 


5,000 
Nona 


3,500 


6,500 
1,000 


Nona 30,000 

Nana <•) 


6,500       22.738         74,363 
100  100  1.200 


■  No  spatial  funds  aHocatad  for  trada  pramaMen  pratrtaM;  Dapartawnt  «f  Econemk  Oavalep- 
mant.  SUta  oi  Illinois,  has  tttablishad  i  saaport  davatopmant  dapartmant  lor  this  purpott. 
>SaaVII  E. 
>  Byoanlract 
'  Indadad  ia  I. 


•19(S. 

Ml  caali  par  mila. 

ar  sevoMff  Oraat  Lakea  poru  en  route.  It 
would  tberefora  behoove  the  Oreat  lAkm 
porta  to  embark  upon  a  unified  campaign 
promoting  the  Great  Lakes  as  a  transport 
facility.  To  make  thla  need  even  more  ob- 
vious. It  la  only  necessary  to  point  out  that 
the  $1.2  million  that  the  Port  of  New  York 
spent  on  promotional  expendltiu«a  In  IBM" 
la  more  than  the  1968  expenditures  of  aU  ths 
Great  Lakes  ports  put  togethwl 

OOlf CI.  U  BMXitt 

After  a  decade  of  operation  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  system.  Great  Lakes  shipping 
facas  a  tremendous  potential.  The  future  oS 
gOMral  cargo  traffic,  the  container  revolu- 
tion, and  Great  Lakee  pxjrtB  offer  great  prom- 
ise, but  this  promise  cannot  be  realised  until 
some  substantial   obstaclea   are  overcome. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  now  facing 
the  Great  Lakes  Is  the  declining  level  of  pub- 
lic Investment.  The  nat\ire  of  public  invest- 
ment la  a  discontinuous  one:  projects  are 
undertaken  and  their  results  thoroughly 
scrutinised  before  new  projects  are  contem- 
plated. The  future  of  Great  Lakes  shipping 
rests  heavily  upon  the  twinning  of  the  locks 
of  the  Welland  Canal,  the  building  of  con- 
tainer and  other  terminal  facilities,  perhaps 
some  extension  of  the  Seaway  system,  and 
other  public  projects.  If  the  decline  in  pub- 
lic investment  that  we  now  observe  Is  mere- 
ly a  momentary  pause  in  the  flow  of  Invest- 
ment funds,  then  It  is  possible  that  the  po- 
tential of  the  Great  Lakes  may  yet  be 
reached;  meanwhile.  Atlantic.  Gulf,  and  Pa- 
cific coast  ports  continue  to  Improve  their 
port  facilities  at  a  rate  far  greater  than  that 
of  Great  Lakes  ports.  If  the  decline  In  Invest- 
ment Improvements  in  Great  Lakes  ports'  fa- 
cilities Is  not  soon  arrested  and  reversed,  the 
outlook  for  Great  Lakes  overseas  transporta- 
tion will  be  indeed  bleak. 

While  It  Is  necessary  to  look  ahead  to  new 
Investment  possibilities,  we  must  also  focus 
our  attention  on  the  repayment  of  debts 
Incurred  for  previous  projects,  notably  retire- 
ment of  the  bonded  debt  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway.  There  Is  considerable  disagreement 
over  the  sufficiency  of  present  tolls  to  provide 
adequate  funds  for  debt  retirement.  There  Is 
still  further  disagreement  over  the  effect  of  a 
toll  Increase  upon  total  Seaway  revenues  and 
the  ability  of  the  Seaway  to  meet  Its  financial 
obligations.  However,  there  Is  no  doubt  that 
higher  Seaway  tolls  would  result  In  lees  traf- 
fic through  the  Seaway  than  there  would 
have  been  In  the  absence  of  the  toll  Increase. 

In  addition  to  being  a  builder  of  transport 
facilities,  the  government  is  also  a  user  and 


•  Indudad  In  II. 

•  Inchidad  in  VII  F. 
x  Indudad  In  VI  A. 
■>  Saa  VI  C. 

Sourct:  Praparad  by  Robert  K.  Joriansan,  port  traffic  mantfar.  board  of  harbor  commiss  ontrs. 
Port  o«  MUwavkaa. 


a  regulator  of  them.  The  Departments  of  De- 
fense and  of  Agriculture  ship  a  considerable 
voliune  of  cargo  overseas:  the  future  amo>unt 
of  this  government  cargo,  and  the  share  of  It 
which  Is  transported  on  the  Great  Lakes,  will 
oontrlbute  significantly  to  either  the  growth 
or  the  stagnation  of  Great  Lakee  shipping. 
The  share  of  government  cargo  which  Great 
Lakes  ports  will  handle  depends  on  what 
action  will  be  taken  to  ellnUnate  inequities 
In  the  U.S.  Cargo  Preference  Laws  and  In 
Inland  rail  freight  rates  as  permitted  under 
present  legislation  and  regulation. 

Csrtalnly  any  ot  the  gains  that  the  Great 
Lakes  ports  could  realize  from  the  alteration 
of  government  statutes  and  regulations  might 
be  made  partlaUy  at  the  expense  of  other 
ports  an  the  Atlantic,  Gulf,  and  Pacific 
ooa«te.  We  therefore  would  expect,  and  Indeed 
have  seen,  unified  opposition  to  changes  In 
the  legal  structure  by  other  porta  and  rail- 
roads It  would  appear  to  t)e  In  the  Interest  of 
Great  Lakes  pcwts  to  lobby  for  favorable 
legislative  changes,  much  aa  rival  ports  and 
railroads  have  done  In  addition  to  promoting 
their  own  Interests  In  the  halls  of  Congress. 
it  would  behoove  the  Great  Lakes  ports  to 
unite  In  promotion  of  the  Great  Lakes  as  a 
transport  facility.  E^ffectlve  pursuance  ot 
their  common  Intereets  on  the  part  of  all 
Great  Lakes  porta  Is  a  sine  qua  non  for  a 
prosperous  future  of  tranq;>artatlon  on  the 
Great  Lakes. 

roOTNOTM 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 

ETC. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Report  on  Donation  or  Certain  StmPLUs 
Propertt  ''o  the  East  Carolina  Chapter. 
Inc..    National   Railwat    Historical   So- 

CIKTT 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  In- 
tention of  the  Department  of  the  Navy  to 
donate  certain  property  to  the  East  Caro- 
lina Chapter.  Inc..  National  Railway  Histori- 
cal Society.  Post  Office  Box  3096,  Greenville. 
N.C.  27834:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Proposed  Foreign  Assistance  Act  or  1969 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation,  to  promote  the  foreign 
policy,  security,  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States  by  assisting  peoples  of  the 
world    to    achieve    economic    development 
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within  a  framewotk  of  democratic,  economic, 
social,    and    political    InsUtutlons.    and   for 
other  purposes  (with  accompanying  papers) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
PaoposBD  Leoislation  To  Authorize  Afpeo- 
paiATioNS  FOR  Expenses  op  the  Office  of 
Intergovernmental  Rxlatioks 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director.  Bureau 
at  the  Budget,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
poaed  legislation  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  expenscai  of  the  Office  of   Intergovern- 
mental  Relations,   and   for   other   purposes 
(With  accompanying  papers);   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operatlona. 
Proposed  Legislation  To  Authorize  Appro- 
priations   FOR    Expenses    of    the    Presi- 
dent's  Council  on  Youth  OppoRTUNrrr 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director.  Biu-eau 
of  the  Budget,  transmltUng  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  expenses  of  the  President's  Council  on 
Youth     Opportunity     (with     accompanying 
papers):   to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Reports  of  the  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  (rom  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  states.  transmltUng.  pursuant 
to  law,  a  re^rt  on  the  admlnUtraUon  and 
effecUveness  of  the  work  experience  and 
training  project  at  the  Gila  River  Indian 
Reservation,  Arizona,  under  title  V  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  Statas.  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  legislation  needed  to  avoid 
servicemen's  bearing  war-time  mortality 
costs  under  the  Servicemen's  Group  Life  In- 
surance Program,  Veterans'  Administration 
(with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  C^rationa. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  opportunities  for  reducing 
costs  of  hospltallzaUon,  medical  services,  and 
drugs  provided  to  Federal  employees  for  Job- 
related  disablements.  Bureau  of  Employees' 
Compensation,  Department  of  Labor  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  audit  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1968  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
Proposed  Legislation  To  Authorize  Appro- 
priations FOR  Expenses  of  the  National 
Council  on  Indian  Opportunttt 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director.  Biureau 
of  the  Budget,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  expenses  of  the  National  Council  on  In- 
dian Opportunity  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers) ;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 


By  Mr.  MONDALE: 

S.  2303.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mario  Au- 
gusto  Roca;  and 

S.  2304.  A  bill  for  the  relief  ot  Lula  Arturo 
Espana;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MUNDT: 

SJ.  Res.  116.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  expenses  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  on  Youth  Opportunity:   and 

S.J.  Res.  117.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
Intergovernmental  Relations,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mundt  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  separate  headings.) 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTEIODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred aa  follows: 

By  Mr.  JACKSON: 

S.  2302.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  so  as  to  clarify  the  status  of 
Guam  with  respect  to  pay  and  allowances 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  services;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jacksoit  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


S.  2302 — INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  CLARIFY  THE  STATUS  OF 
GUAM  WITH  RESPECT  TO  PAY 
AND  ALLOWANCES  OF  MEMBERS 
OF    THE    UNIFORMED    SERVICTES 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce a  bill  "To  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  so  as  to  clarify  the  status 
of  Guam  with  respect  to  pay  and  allow- 
ances of  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices." 

The  very  able  Representative  of  the 
Territory  of  Guam,  Mr.  Antonio  B.  Won 
Pat,  has  brought  to  my  attention  that 
section  101(2)  of  the  1962  Uniformed 
Services  Pay  and  Allowances  Act  defines 
Guam  as  a  'possession."  Of  course,  Guam 
is  and  has  been  since  1950  an  unincor- 
porated territory  of  the  United  States. 
It  would  appear  that  the  provision  in  the 
1962  Uniformed  Services  Act  relating  to 
Guam  was  an  oversight.  In  order  to  clar- 
ify the  situation,  Mr.  Won  Pat  has  re- 
quested that  I  introduce  amendatory 
legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter addressed  to  me  by  Mr.  Won  Pat. 
under  date  of  April  23.  1969,  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  let- 
ter will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2302)  to  amend  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  so  as  to  clarify  the 
status  of  Guam  with  respect  to  pay  and 
allowances  of  members  of  the  uniformed 
services,  introduced  by  Mr.  Jackson,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices 

The  letter,  presented  by  Mr.  Jackson, 
follows: 

■noutnoBT  OF  Guam,  UJS-A..  Omcs 
OF  Guam's  Bxpsksentativz  ix 
WAaHmoroM, 

Washington.  D.C..  Aprtt  23, 1969. 
Hon.  Heket  M.  Jackson. 
VS.  Senator,  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Servicea.    Old    Senate    Office    Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Jackson:  Thla  letter  is  ad- 
diseased  to  you  in  your  dual  capacity  of  a 
ranking  majority  Member  of  the  Armed  Serr- 
Ices  Committee  and  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  Tha 
subject  matter  Involves  the  political  status 
of  Ouam. 

As  you  know,  In  1950  the  8Ut  Congress  en- 
acted PubUc  Law  630  (64  Stat.  384).  the 
Organic  Act  of  Ouam.  The  bill  that  became 
the  law  vTss  worked  out  In  the  Senate  In- 
terior Committee  on  large  measure  by  Sena- 
tor Anderaon.  who  headed  an  ad  hoe  suboom- 
mlttee  to  consider  the  Organlo  Act  bill  which 
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was  submitted  to  the  Tr\iman  Admlnlstxa- 
tlon.  , 

Sec.  8  of  this  Act  provides: 
"Sec.  3.  Guam  is  hereby  declared  to  be  an 
unincorporated     territory    of     the    United 
States  ..." 

This  language  Is  substantially  that  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  Organic  Act  (See  48  USO 
1641),  and  throughout  the  years,  Guam  and 
the  ^^rgln  Islands  have  been  deemed  to  be 
on  a  basis  of  equality,  politically  speaking. 

Yet.  the  realization  recently  has  been 
brought  home  to  us  that  the  cited  provision 
of  the  Ouam  Organic  Act  has  been  repealed. 
In  some  substantial  aspects,  by  Section 
101(2)  of  the  1962  Uniformed  Services  Pay 
and  Allowances  Act  (76  Stat.  461;  37  USO 
101).  This  Section  states:  "(2)  'poesessions' 
Includes  the  Canal  Zone,  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Guano  Islands." 

This  provision  reduces  the  political  status 
of  Guam,  with  respect  to  the  Pay  and  Allow- 
ances Act  at  least,  to  that  of  the  Guano  Is- 
lands despite  the  unequivocal  declaration.  In 
substantive  language.  In  the  Organic  Act  that 
we  are  a  territory  of  the  United  States.  It  Is 
perhaps  significant  to  note  that  the  status 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  Is  undisturbed  by  the 
Pay  and  Allowances  Act,  and  Is  specifically 
recognized  in  Sec.  SOS  of  the  Act  relating  to 
foreign  duty  pay. 

Manifestly,  It  is  desirable  that  the  Armed 
Services  and  the  Armed  Services  Committees 
be  aware  of  Guam's  status  as  a  "territory", 
and  therefore  I  ask  that,  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  Ouam,  you  Introduce  legislation 
to  amend  the  Uniformed  Services  Pay  and 
AUowances  Act  by  striking  the  word  "Guam" 
from  the  definition  of  "possessions"  as  set 
forth  m  Section  101(2).  For  your  conven- 
ience, I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  drafting 
such  an  amendment,  and  respectfully  sub- 
mit It  to  you  herewith. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Antonio  B.  Won  Pat. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  116 — 
INTRODUCmON  OF  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION TO  AUTHORIZE  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR  EXPENSES  OF 
THE  PRESIDENT'S  COUNCIL  ON 
YOUTH  OPPORTUNITY 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce a  joint  resolution  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  expenses  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  on  Youth  Opportunity. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Recohd  a  letter  on  the  sub- 
ject, together  with  a  copy  of  the  pFoposed 
j  oint  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICTER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
riately  referred;  and,  without  objection 
the  letter  and  joint  resolution  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (SJ.  Res.  116)  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  expenses 
of  the  President's  Council  on  Youth  Op- 
portunity, introduced  by  Mr.  MxmDT,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SJ.  Rn.  116 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  in  Congress 
assembled.  That  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  simis  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  expenses  of  the  President's  Coun- 
cil on  Youth  Opportunity,  established  by  Ex- 
ecutive Order  No.  11330  of  March  6. 1967. 

The  material  presented  by  Mr.  MimsT 
follows: 
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Sjuuutivb  OvncB  of  thx  PsHn- 

OENT,     BtTBSATT     OV    THS     BUDOXT, 

Washinifton.  DC,  May  23. 1949. 
Hon.  Srao  T.  Asnkw. 
PrtrkUnt  of  tiM  Senate. 
WathtnfftoH,  D.C. 

DBAS  Mb.  Pvssnmrr:  Encloaed  for  your 
oonaidflratlon  and  Appropriate  ref«r«no*  la  a 
draft  of  a  proposMl  Joint  Resolution  to  au- 
tborlze  appropriation*  for  expense*  of  the 
President's  Council  on  Youtb  Opportunity. 

The  President's  Council  on  Youth  Oppor- 
tunity was  established  by  Executive  Order 
No.  11S30  of  March  S.  1007.  The  CouncU  U 
responsible  for  coordination,  evaluation  and 
encouragement  of  Federal  youth  opportu- 
nities' programs  and  for  assuring  effective 
program  planning  for  summer  youtb  pro- 
grams. The  Xxecutlve  Order  designates  the 
Vice  President  as  Chairman  of  the  Council 
and  provides  for  a  membership  consisting  of 
representatives  of  the  Departments  of  Agri- 
culture. Commerce.  Defense,  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, the  Interior,  Justice,  and  Labor, 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  add  the  Office 
of  Bconofnlc  Opportunity. 

The  President's  Budget  for  1970  Includes 
nn  fs tlm—s  of  9357.000  for  the  expenses  of 
thl*-  Oounetl,  the  appropriation  of  which  Is 
dependent  upon  the  enactment  of  author- 
izing legislation. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  early  and  favorable 
consideration  of  the  enclosed  draft  resolu- 
tion. 

Sincerely. 

Pbxuup  S.  HuoHsa, 

Acting  Director. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  117— 
INTRODUCTION  OF  A  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION TO  AUTHORIZE  APPRO- 
PRIATION8  FOR  EXPENSES  OF 
THE  OFFICE  OF  INTERGOVERN- 
MENTAL RELATIONS 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  joint 
resolution  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  expenses  of  the  Office  of  Intergovern- 
mental Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter, 
and  the  attached  proposed  Joint  resolu- 
tion, be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  letter  and  Joint  resolution 
will  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

The  joint  resolution  iS.J.  Res.  117)  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  expenses  of 
the  Office  of  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr.  MxmDT.  was  received,  read  twice 
by  Its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoko,  as  follows: 
a  J.  Bn.  117 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  tn  Congress 
assembled.  That  there  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  expenses  of  the  Offloe  of  Inter- 
governmental Relations  (referred  to  here- 
after as  the  "Office"),  established  by  Execu- 
tive Order  Numbered  114M  of  February  14, 
10«0. 

Ssc.  2.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Office  shall 
be  compensated  at  a  rate  of  basic  oomiMnsa- 
tlon  not  to  exceed  the  rate  now  or  hereafter 
provided  for  level  IV  of  the  Federal  executive 
salary  schedule. 

(b)  The  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  shall 
be  compensated  at  a  rate  of  basic  compen- 
sation not  to  exceed  the  rate  now  or  here- 
after provided  for  08-18. 


Sac.  3.  The  Director  of  ths  Office  Is  au- 
thorised— 

(a)  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  personnel  as  he  deems  necessary 
without  regard  to  (1)  the  provisions  of  title 
6.  United  States  Oode.  governing  appoint- 
ments In  the  competitive  service,  and  (3)  the 
provisions  of  chapter  61  and  subchapter  HI 
of  chapter  53  of  such  title,  relating  to  classi- 
fication and  to  general  schedule  pay  rates. 
Provided.  That,  except  as  provided  In  section 
a  of  this  Act  and  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, no  person  shall  receive  compensation 
In  excess  of  the  rate  now  or  hereafter  pro- 
vlded  for  G8-15: 

(b)  to  fix  the  compensation  of  two  em- 
ployees at  rates  of  basic  compensation  not 
to  exceed  the  rate  now  or  hereafter  provided 
for  08-17:  and 

(c)  to  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants  In  accordance  with  section  3100 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  at  rates  not 
to  exceed  the  dally  equivalent  of  the  rate 
now  or  hereafter  provided  for  OS-18. 

The  material  presented  by  Mr,  Mundt 
follows: 

ExKCimvx  Ovncs  of  thx  Pbssi- 
aurr,  Bttxxau  or  thx  Budoxt, 

Washington,  D.C,  May  23,  1969. 
Hon.  Snxo  T.  Aonxw, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkax  Ma.  Pxxsioknt:  Enclosed  for  your 
consideration  and  appropriate  reference  Is  a 
draft  of  a  proposed  Joint  Resolution  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  expenses  of  the 
Office  of  Intergovernmental  Relations. 

The  Office  of  Intergovernmental  Relations 
was  established  by  Executive  Order  No.  11456 
of  February  14,  1949.  The  purpose  of  the 
Office  Is  to  advise  and  assist  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent with  respect  to  his  intergovernmental 
relations'  responsibilities  as  the  President's 
liaison  with  executive  and  legislative  officials 
of  State  and  local  governments. 

The  Executive  Order  places  the  Office  un- 
der the  Immediate  supervision  of  the  Vice 
President  and  provides  for  a  Director  and 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  to  be  designated 
by  the  Vice  President.  The  proposed  resolu- 
tion would  provide  that  the  Director  wotild 
be  compensated  at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of 
that  for  Level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
and  the  Deputy  Director  at  a  rate  not  in 
noeaa  of  that  for  0&-18.  In  addition,  the 
resolution  would  provide  that  compensation 
for  two  other  positions  may  be  at  a  rate  up 
to  the  maximum  pay  (or  OS-17. 

Upon  signing  the  Executive  Order  estab- 
lishing the  Office  of  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations, the  President  stated  that  ".  .  .  the 
Office  wlU  assure  State  and  local  officials  ac- 
cess to  the  highest  offices  of  the  Federal 
Government,  especially  thoee  having  a  direct 
Impact  on  intergovernmental  relations,  so 
that  Federal  programs,  policies  and  go«Us  will 
be  more  responsive  to  their  views  and  needs. 
It  will  seek  to  strengthen  existing  channels 
of  communication  and  to  create  new  chan- 
nels among  all  levels  of  government." 

I  \irge  early  and  favorable  consideration  of 
the  encloaed  draft  reaolattoii. 
Sincerely, 

PKILLir   S.    HUOHXa. 

Acting  Director. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  A  BILL 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cook)  ,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  at  its  next  printing,  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1832) 
to  provide  for  the  more  efficient  develop- 
ment and  Improved  management  of  na- 
tional forest  conunerdal  tlmberlands,  to 
establish  a  hlgh-tlmber-yleld  fund,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
28— SUBMISSION  OF  RESOLUTION 
EXPRESSING  THE  SENSE  OF  THE 
CONGRESS  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
THE  INCORPORATION  INTO  THE 
INTERSTATE  SYSTEM  OP  U.S 
ROUTE  219 

Mr.  SCUWEIKER,  on  behalf  of  him- 
self. Mr.  Bt»d  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
jAvrrs.  Mr.  Randolph,  and  Mr.  Scott, 
submitted  the  following  concurrent  reso- 
lution (S.  Con.  Res.  28) ;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public 
WorkB: 

S.  Con.  Rxs.  28 

Concurrent  resolution  to  express  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  with  respect  to  the  incorpo- 
raUon  Into  the  Interstate  System  of  U.S 
Route  219 

Whereas  U.S.  Route  210  passes  through  the 
Appalachian  Region  of  New  Tcrk,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland,  West  Virginia,  and  Virginia 
where  one  of  the  most  critical  problems  Is  the 
lack  of  good  access  into  and  through  the  area, 
and 

Whereas  making  U.S.  Route  219  a  part  of 
the  Interstate  System  will  help  remove  this 
portion  of  the  Appalachian  Region  from  Its 
Isolation,  and 

Whereas  U.S.  Route  219  passes  through  or 
Is  adjacent  to  more  of  the  natural  resources 
of  America  than  any  other  highway  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  and 

Whereas  U.S.  Route  219  as  a  major  north- 
south  artery  would  play  a  key  role  In  Improv- 
ing the  national  defense  capability,  and 

Whereas  the  present  U.S.  Route  219  is 
largely  Inadequate,  obsolete,  and  dangerous: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
TBsentatives  concurring) ,  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  State  highway  depart- 
ments of  those  States  within  which  U.S. 
Route  219  Is  located,  together  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  should  designate, 
as  soon  as  possible,  such  route  as  a  part  of  the 
National  System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways  In  accordance  with,  and  for  the 
purpose  of,  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  MINING 
AND  MINERAI^ 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Subcommittee  on  Minerals, 
Materials,  and  Fuel  of  the  Senate  In- 
terior Committee,  I  announce  that  pub- 
lic hearings  on  S.  719,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  policy  on  mining 
and  minerals,  has  been  scheduled  for 
Thursday,  June  12,  at  10  o'clock  in  the 
committee  room,  3110  New  Senate  Of- 
flce  Building. 

This  proposed  legislation  is  of  poten- 
tial far-reaching  importance  to  our  na- 
tional security  and  economic  develop- 
ment as  well  as  of  immediate  concern 
and  interest  to  all  of  the  mineral-pro- 
ducing States  and  the  minerals  industry. 

The  participation  in  the  hearing  of 
any  Member  of  the  Senate  as  well  as  that 
of  other  interested  and  Informed  persons 
will  be  welcomed. 

S.  719  is  sponsored  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Colorado,  Senator 
Allott,  for  himself  and  Senators  Bell- 
MON.  BncwMTT,  Bible.  Cannon.  Church, 
DoMnacK,    Fannin,    Hansen,    Hruska. 
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Jordan  of  Idaho,  McOci,  Metcalt,  Moss. 

Stevens,  and  Touno  of  North  Dakota. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SECRETARY 
OF  SENATE  TO  RECEIVE  MES- 
SAGES DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  T^Ttola.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  dur- 
ing the  adjournment  of  the  Senate  from 
the  close  of  business  today  until  noon, 
Thursday  next,  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate be  authcHlzed  to  receive  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  from  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  that  they  may  be  appropriately  re- 
ferred.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ADJOURinCENT  TO  THURSDAY, 
JUNE   5,    1969 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  f\urther  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until  12 
o'clock  noon  on  Thursday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  1 
o'clock  and  40  minutes  pan.)  the  Senate 
took  an  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon,  Thursday,  June  5, 1969. 


NOMINATIONS 


AUTHORIZATtON  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  FILE  REPORTS  DURINO  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  during  the  same  period  all  commit- 
tees be  authorized  to  file  reports,  includ- 
ing all  minority,  individual,  and  supple- 
mental views. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  29,  1969,  imder  authority  of 
the  order  of  the  Senate  of  May  29,  1969: 

RxmOOTUTION    BOAXD 

William  Henry  Harrison,  of  Wyoming,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Renegotiation  Board,  vice 
Jack  Beaty,  resigned. 

WlUlam  Scholl  Whitehead,  of  ^Orglnla,  to 
be  a  member  of   the  Renegotiation  Board, 
vice  Herachel  C.  Lovelass,  resigned. 
CoMMisaioN  ON  Civn.  Rubts 

Stephen  Horn,  of  California,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  vice 
John  A.  Hannah,  resigned. 

U.S.  Attornxt 

John  P.  Mllanowskl,  of  Michigan  to  be 
UJS.  attorney  for  the  western  district  of 
Michigan  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Harold 
D.  Beaton,  resigning. 
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James  M.  Sullivan,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  northern  district  of 
New  York  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Justin 
J.  Mahoney,  resigning. 

UjB.  Usrshm. 

Frank  M.  Dulan,  of  New  York,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  New 
York  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  James  E. 
Byrne,  Jr.,  resigned. 

James  W.  Norton,  Jr.,  of  North  Carolina, 
to  be  XJS.  marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of 
North  Carolina  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice 
Hugh  Salter. 

Walter  J.  Link,  of  North  Dakota,  to  be 
UjB.  marshal  for  the  district  of  North  Dakota 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Anson  J.  An- 
derson. 


CONPmMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  2. 1969: 
ExPOBT-IicpoRT  Bank  or  the  Unitkd  States 

John  Conrad  Clark,  of  North  Carolina,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States. 

DEPABTICXNT  of  ths  TaXASUST 

Murray  L.  Weldenbaum,  of  Missouri,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
SBCxnums  and  Exchanck  Comkibsion 

Earner  H.  Budge,  of  Idaho,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
for  the  term  of  6  years  expiring  June  6,  1974, 
reappointment. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


NEW  EEOC  CHAIRMAN  SUPPORTS 
INCREASED  POWERS  TO  ENFORCE 
CIVIL  RIGHTS  LAWS 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

or  CALirOBNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  2.  1969 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  equal 
opportunity  for  all  Americans  Is  a  goal 
with  which  I  am  greatly  concerned.  Dur- 
ing this  and  the  preceding  Congress  I 
have  introduced  legislation  to  remedy  a 
salient  weakness  in  Federal  civil  rights 
law — the  inability  of  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission  to  en- 
force its  decisions. 

There  is  a  pressing  need  for  this  legis- 
lation. Millions  of  our  citizens  still  suffer 
under  discriminatory  employment  prac- 
tices that  while  prohibited,  manage  to 
survive  because  the  relevant  law  has  no 
teeth.  As  a  result,  these  people  see  the 
Federal  commitment  to  equal  opportu- 
nity as  empty,  surely  not  a  healthy  situa- 
tion in  a  democratic  society. 

Hopefully,  a  meaningful  law  will  be 
passed.  In  the  meantime,  we  have  been 
assured  that  the  limited  powers  present- 
ly available  to  EEOC  will  be  vigorously 
implemented.  William  H.  Brown  m, 
the  new  EEOC  Chairman,  has  forcefully 
indicated  that  despite  recent  political 
rumblhigs  by  some  Members  of  Congress, 
he  does  not  intend  to  soft-pedal  the 
Commission's  efforts.  This  is  as  it  should 
be. 

Mr.  Brown's  personal  style  cconbines 
the  diplomatic  and  legal  arts  that  are 
suitable  to  his  position,  and  not  inci- 


dentally, will  be  absolutely  necessary 
when  the  Commission  gets  "cease  and 
desist"  powers.  His  views  were  the  sub- 
ject of  a  very  informative  article  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  of  May  21, 
which  I  include  in  the  Record  so  that  it 
will  be  available  to  all  concerned.  The 
article  follows : 

Job  Bias  Cbxet  Sets  Riom  QnioES 
(By  Lya  Shepard) 

WasHiMaTON. — ^If  the  public  can  ei^ect 
anything  from  WlUlam  Hill  Brown  in.  the 
slender,  soft-spoken  Philadelphia  lawyer  In- 
sists, It  Is  that  "the  law  is  going  to  be  en- 
forced— vigorously  and  fairly." 

That  sort  of  assurance  hardly  makes  news 
when  uttered  by  most  federal  agency  heads. 
But  the  case  of  Mr.  Brown  Is  special. 

The  onetime  postman  and  taxlcab  driver 
has  Just  replaced  tough-talking  Clifford  L. 
Alexander  Jr.  as  chairman  of  the  embattled 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission. 

Mr.  Alexander,  target  of  Senate  conserva- 
tives over  alleged  "harassment"  of  business- 
men, never  minced  words  In  attacking  job 
bias  to  which  minority  workers  were  sub- 
jected. 

By  contrast,  the  man  tapped  by  President 
Nixon  to  head  the  five-member  EEOC  lacks 
the  outgoing  Democrat's  fiery  style,  but  not 
hla  fervor  for  clvll-ngbte  catiies. 

During  an  Interview  In  his  12th-floor  of- 
fice near  the  White  House,  Mr.  Brown  Indi- 
cated that  his  sense  of  EEOC  priorities  Is 
very  much  In  line  with  that  of  Commissioner 
Alexander. 

"Too  many  times  people  in  business  have 
tended  to  equate  the  idea  of  hiring  hardcore 
[unemployed]  workers  v?lth  "equal  employ- 
ment,' "  he  said,  gazing  through  a  window 
at  the  Potomac  and  the  faraway  bills  of 
^Orglnla. 

"They've  forgotten  about  the  many,  many 
thouaanda— If  not  the  millions — who  have 
been  employed  steadUy  at  jobs  without  hope 


of'belng  upgraded.  This  Is  an  area  of  prime 
concern  to  me." 

Mr.  Brown,  now  the  bolder  of  a  SSS.OOO-a- 
year  poet,  may  have  been  recalling  his  own 
father  who  has  worked  as  an  elevator  opera- 
tor and  starter  In  a  Philadelphia  depart- 
xaent  store  for  moat  of  the  past  40  yeara. 

"So  many  tlmea,"  he  observed,  "the  busi- 
nesses are  willing  to  employ  people  at  entry- 
level  positions.  But  as  you  move  up  the 
ladder  to  skilled  and  whlte-ooUar  positions, 
the  percentage  of  minority  workers  drops  off 
dramatically." 

In  Its  controversial  Los  Angeles  hearings 
this  March,  the  EEOC  found  what  Mr.  Brown 
terms  "horrendous  examples"  of  such  black 
ceilings  In  the  areoepace  and  filmmaking  In- 
dustries. 

BAXaiBaS  DEPLORED 

During  these  hearings  even  the  mild-man- 
nered Mr.  Brown  Joined  Mr.  Alexander  and 
Commissioner  Vicente  T.  Xlmenes  In  deplor- 
ing the  barriers  fadng  blacks  and  Mexican- 
Americans. 

"If  you  think  you've  done  a  good  job,"  he 
scolded  one  television  network  spokesman, 
"then  not  only  ABC  but  the  country  Is  in 
bad  shape." 

Last  week  in  a  Denver  speech  before  elec- 
trical-power executives,  the  new  EEOC  chair- 
man charged  that  the  Industry  was  "the 
worst  employer  of  minorities  of  any  industry 
grouping." 

The  same  accusation  was  leveled  a  year  ago. 
Since  then.  Mr.  Brown  said,  "we  have  seen 
more  motion  than  action  by  most  of  you,  and 
I  am  not  disposed  to  see  another  such  year 
go  by." 

Though  Mr.  Brown  is  a  Republican  (ap- 
pointed to  the  EEOC  by  President  Johnson) , 
Sen.  EvereU  McKlnley  Dlrksen  (R)  of  nilnoU 
sought  at  first  to  block  his  confirmation.  A 
meeting  between  the  two  men  arranged  by 
Sen.  Hugh  Soott  (B)  of  Pennsylvania  man- 
aged to  persuade  the  OOP  floor  leader  to 
relent.  .  ' 
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TodKf  Mr.  Brown  wouUI  lllw  to  atrenftbaB 
tlM  KBOC'a  ctruetur*  In  MTwml  waya.  H* 
Mkjn  be  baa  solid  White  Bouae  be«kliig.  "Juat 
prior  to  tbe  Ume  I  wma  awom  In."  tbe  new 
cbAlrnutn  recftUed.  "tbe  Prealdent  told  me 
tbe  commlaoion  would  hare  tbe  lOO-peroent 
support  of  bla  •dmlntotntlon  to  do  the  Job 
we  were  cbarfed  with  dotng." 

Ur.  Brown  mlnUlBa  that  "tbe  key  thlns~ 
to  the  KEOC  queat  for  "oeaee  and  deetat" 
poweia  to  back  up  Ita  fact-finding  efforts. 
Tbrn  oonunlaalon  now  must  rely  on  tbe  Jua- 
tlM  Department'a  ClvU  Rlgbta  DlvUlon  and 
th*  Labor  Department'a  Office  of  Federal 
Oontnct  Oompllanoa  (OPOO)  to  anforoe  tbe 
Uw. 

"Ifa  abaolutely  ImperatlTe  that  we  have 
thto  power."  the  chairman  aaya.  He  alao 
bopea  to  coax  Congreae  to  grant  a  larger 
budget  and  staff  for  KBOO  Inreatlgatlons. 

At  preaent.  It  takea  the  ccmmlaalon'a  fleld 
ataff  from  18  to  30  montha  to  proceea  a  com- 
plaint— "much  too  long"  In  Mr.  Brown'a 
opinion. 

A  Brookings  Institute  report  recently 
auggeated  that  the  Labor  Department's 
OFCC  should  be  transferred  to  tbe  EBOC  to 
end  duplication  and  overlap.  Mr.  Brown  said 
be  -would-fiavar  that  step  only  U  given  the 
added  panennel  to  perform  tbe  larger  Job. 

OONSOUDATION    BOFPOBTKD 

"We're  already  running  sbortbanded  both 
In  terma  of  money  and  people."  he  explained. 
"If  we  were  to  get  any  added  obUgatlana.  w« 
woiUd  need  a  aubatantlal  increaae  In  budget 
and  staff." 

Yet  the  EXOC  chairman  admits  that  such 
a  consolidation  would  muffle  many  of  tbe 
red-tape  complaints  often  voiced  by  bual- 


Before  ''^/""wi— imry  Alexander  stepped 
down  as  chalnnan.  be  fired  a  broadside  at 
the  Justice  Department  for  Its  slow  start  in 
filing  "pattern  or  practice  of  resistance"  suits. 
The  criticism  prompted  Aaaistant  Attorney 
General  Jerris  Leonard  to  suggest  that  It 
would  be  "morally  wise  and  sound"  for  the 
Democrat  to  resign  from  tbe  commission. 

Mr.  Brown  waa  asked  to  comment  osi  Mr. 
Laonard's  nmaA.  He  responded  by  uphold- 
ing "the  Inharent  right  of  every  public  aarv- 
ant  to  be  crltlaAL"  But  ha  gantly  tepiowd 
Mr.  Alexander  in  the  aame  breath. 

"I  think  botb  Commisaloner  Alexander  and 
Mr.  Leonard  have  a  right  to  be  critical  of 
each  other,  if  they  wish."  he  said,  noting  at 
the  same  time  that  his  colleague's  Jab  at  tha 
flzat  three  months  of  OOP  clvll-rlghts  en- 
fcroement  might  have  been  Uirown  too  aooil. 

"The  more  equitable  thing  to  do."  Mr. 
Brown  oontanded.  "would  be  to  look  at  thto 
administration  a  year  from  now  to  find  out 
what  It  baa  doaa." 


PETITIONS  CONCKRinNO  POLITICAL 
REPRESSION  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 


HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 

or  AUcsjtaAa 
IN  THB  SSNATX  OF  THS  nNXTKD  STATB8 

Monday,  June  2,  1969 

BCr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  received  several  petltloDs  signed  by 
a  number  of  teachers  and  students  at  the 
University  of  California  concerning  po- 
litical r^resslon  in  South  Vietnam.  I 
understand  that  the  petitions  originated 
with  Dr.  David  Marr,  a  lecturer  In  South- 
east Asian  history  at  the  university  who 
served  as  an  intelllgenoe  officer  with  the 
UJB.  Marines  In  South  Vietnam. 

I  Mk  unanimous  consent  that  the  petl- 
tloos  and  the  names  of  tbe  signers  be 
printed  In  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Tliare  betaw  no  objeotion.  tha  peti- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  la  the 
RaooiD.  as  follows: 
Baraaaaioir  in  Saioon  am  thx  Fatb  or  Pxaa 

NXOOTIATIONS 

We.  the  undersigned  University  of  Cali- 
fornia teachers  and  studenta  call  your  at- 
tention to  a  number  of  acta  of  poUtlcal  re- 
preaalon  engineered  in  the  past  three  montha 
by  our  "duly  elected  alU«a."  the  regime  of 
Nguyen  Van  Thleu  in  Saigon.  Some  blgh- 
llghta  Include:  amaahlng  by  police  of  a  non- 
violent Christinas  eve,  l»e8  Catholic  peace 
lirnreaalnn.  contlnuoua  baraasment  of  Sai- 
gon University  Student  Union  funotlona  and 
long-term  Jailing  of  atudent  leaders  who 
favor  an  immediate  cease-fire;  recent  sen- 
tencing of  Thlch  Thlen  Mlnh.  a  popular 
Buddhist  monk,  and  a  number  of  young  fol- 
lowers to  terma  from  three  to  twenty  years 
hard  labor. 

In  addition  to  tbe  undoubted  (and  hardly 
new)  perversions  of  justice  and  humanity  in- 
volved here,  we  consider  such  Saigon  gov- 
ernment actions  to  constitute  a  serious  ob- 
struction to  negotiated  peace  in  Paris.  Pree- 
ident  Thleu  knows  how  many  Vietnamese 
want  an  immediate  settlement,  know$  bow 
small  tbe  chances  are  of  hU  surviving  poli- 
tically the  massive  readjustments  implicit  in 
such  a  settlement,  and  is  determined  to  pre- 
vent at  all  coats  tbe  re-emergence  to  his  left 
of  a  significant  urban  coalition  that  can 
negotiate  meaningfully  with  tbe  NLF. 

By  condoning  TTileu's  actions,  the  United 
States  is  helping  to  condemn  tboxisands  more 
Americans  and  Vietnamese  to  bloody  graves. 
We  therefore  call  on  Prealdent  Nixon  at  mini- 
mum to  send  an  official  letter  of  diplomatic 
protest  to  Preeldent  Thleu  regarding  tbe 
ongoing  political  repression.  If  this  has  no 
effect,  we  ask  the  U.S.  Oovemment  to  con- 
sider a  temporary  withholding  of  selected 
aid  allocations  to  Saigon — untU  Prealdent 
Thleu  percetvea  Just  how  serious  Is  the  de- 
sire of  tbe  American  people  for  Peace. 

Martin  Z.  Rlvlin,  Jontban  Unger,  Jonthan 
S.  Grant.  Martha  M.  KendaU,  Orvllle  Scbell, 
David  O.  Marr,  John  M.  NlchoU.  Felicia  Old- 
father,  Jeffrey  G.  Barlow,  WlUlam  S.  Asper, 
Rochelle  Welntraub. 

Philip  Oaro.  Dawn  Urbals.  Peter  Parrlsh, 
Lance  Ames,  Marvin  C.  Borden.  Paul  J.  Gra- 
bcawicy,  Dennis  Fitzgerald.  Ruben  O.  Col- 
lett,  Spence  Fried.  Steven  Miller,  John 
Thomas  Qulnn. 

Ohrla  Jenklna,  Joseph  Fischer,  Daniel  S. 
Lev.  Franx  Schusmann.  Carol  Broagart,  David 
J.  Baker,  Margaret  L.  Lyon,  Karin  Llnd 
Taylor,  Fred  L.  Goes,  Neely  Karl  Slinhard. 
Lawrence  Christian. 

Lucy  Wren  Turner.  Robert  ,  Brian 

Rennez, .  Hattl  Cheirjoycethere, 

Steven  Ooldfleld,  Leland  Lena,  Barbara  E. 
Lena,  Lee  S.  Bach,  Roger  W.  Agay, 

Phillla  O'Donnell.  Norma  Jacobe,  Kathleen 
GiUerd,  Murine  Turret,  Gene  Goldenfeld, 
David  Hem,  Jane  Sprague,  Michael  Duggan. 
Kendall  Green.  Pat  Wolf,  Rick  Felnberg. 
Jonathan  S.  Grant,  Rhonda  Berry,  Bmily 
Bach. 
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«^T.ien  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 


IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  2.  1969 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Capt.  John  L.  Nails,  and  Pfc.  Stephen 
M.  Thompson,  two  fine  young  men  from 
Maryland,  were  killed  recently  in  Viet- 
nam. I  would  like  to  commend  their 
courage  and  honor  their  memory  by  in- 
cluding the  following  articles  in  the  Rac- 
oao: 


OH>rr  Chasb  MASun  Ona — Oarr.  Jobh  L, 

Naias  la  Knxao  nr  Vbt  Axb  Oolubion 

WaaHocvroif,  May  ao. — Oapt.  John  L.  Nalla, 
a  Marine  pilot  from  Obevy  Chaae.  Md..  waa 
klUad  in  a  midair  collision  Sunday  over  the 
South  China  Sea  the  Department  of  Defense 
announced  today. 

Captain  Nails,  who  was  30,  was  killed  when, 
as  his  fighter  was  being  refueled  by  an  air 
tanker,  a  helicopter  crashed  into  tbe  tanker. 
Seven  other  persons  were  killed. 

He  was  the  husband  of  the  former  Oorrle 
van  Hemert,  a  secretary  In  the  office  of  Sen- 
ator Charles  MoO.  Mathlas.  Jr.  (R..  Md.) .  Tha 
couple  lived  at  4711  Cunxberland  avenue. 

A  native  of  Washington.  Captain  Nalla 
graduated  from  Woodrow  Wllaon  High  School 
there  in  1960  and  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity in  1068.  He  pUyed  baaebaU  In  both 
high  school  and  college. 

He  Joined  the  Marine  Corpa  in  March.  IMQ. 
and  went  to  Officers  Candidate  School  In 
Quantlco,  Va.,  and  then  received  filght  train- 
ing at  Pensaoola,  Fla. 

In  addition  to  his  wife,  he  is  survived  by 
bU  parenu,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  W.  Nalla, 
of  Washington;  three  sisters,  Mrs.  Patricia 
Dixon,  of  RockviUe,  Mrs.  Janet  E.  Nasarlan, 
of  Glen  Falls,  NT.,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Lou  Bad- 
en, of  Edgewater,  Md.,  and  two  brothers. 
Jamas  W.  Nails,  Jr.,  of  Silver  Spring,  and 
Charles  H.  NaUs,  of  Washington. 

A  memorial  service  will  be  held  at  3  PM. 
Saturday  at  the  Chevy  Chaae  Presbyterian 
Church. 

VixT  Blast  Knxs  S.  M.  TBoacvflON — Masmi 
PuvATi  DiXB  Arrxa  Blaxb  Sxrs  Ovr  Shxlls 

Marine  Pfc.  Stephen  M.  Thompson,  son  of 
Mrs.  Reglna  Tragucclo.  of  4038  Southclare 
road,  was  killed  by  an  accidental  explosion 
In  Vietnam  May  IS.  the  Department  of  De- 
fenes  announced  yesterday. 

Private  Thompson  was  trying  to  put  out  a 
trash  fire  when  the  blase  detonated  some 
artillery  shells.  He  suffered  fragment  wounds 
and  third  degree  bums  of  tha  entire  body. 

The  Incident  occurred  at  a  fire  support 
base  about  36  miles  south  of  Quang  Trl 
where  Private  Tbompeon  was  stationed  with 
the  fleld  artillery  of  tbe  Sd  Marine  Division. 

NATXVX    or    BALTIMOKB 

A  native  of  Baltimore,  Private  Thompson 
graduated  from  Herring  Run  Junior  High 
Sohoot. 

Ha  worked  in  the  records  department  at 
the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  before  enlisting 
in  the  Marine  Corps  in  September,  1907.  He 
had  been  In  Vietnam  since  September.  1968. 

In  addition  to  his  mother,  his  survivors 
Include  five  sisters,  Mrs.  Sheila  MlUlgan,  of 
Baltimore;  Miss  Mary  Thompson,  Miss  Agnea 
Trangucclo,  Miss  Phyllla  Trangucclo  and 
Mias  Tonl  Trangucclo,  all  at  home;  a 
brother,  Robert  Thompaon,  of  Baltimore,  and 
hla  maternal  grandparenta,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Leonard  Cacano,  of  Baltimore. 


MADISON  AVENUE  READIES  ATTACK 
ON  INFLATION 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

or  mcKiOAir 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAHVES 

Monday,  June  2,  1969 

Mr.  O'HARA,  Mr.  Spealcer,  I  recently 
read  an  article  In  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
about  the  Advertising  Council's  plans  for 
an  intensive,  nationwide  advertising 
campaign  against  inflation.  I  looked  with 
great  care  at  the  dateline  on  the  news- 
paper, and  it  said  May  19,  1969.  I  still 
think  I  may  have  been  reading  from  a 
newspaper  to  be  printed  In  1984. 


June  2y  1969 

"The  campaign,"  the  story  said,  "will 
not  tell  consumers  to  slow  down  their 
spending,  give  advice  to  businessmen, 
campaign  for  renewal  of  the  Income  sur- 
tax, tell  workers  to  moderate  wage  de- 
mands, or  blame  the  Vietnam  war  for  in- 
flation." No,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  wHl  do  none 
of  these  things.  Instead,  quoting  Archie 
K.  Davis,  chairman  of  the  Wachovia 
Bank  &  Trust  Co.  of  Wlnston-Salem, 
N.C.,  the  campaign  "will  condition  the 
collective  mind  so  that  when  something 
is  done,  they  will  know  it  will  be  to  their 
best  Interests." 

That  Is  about  the  most  frightening  sen- 
tence I  have  read  this  year. 

The  Advertising  Council,  a  "nonprofit" 
offshoot  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, is  going  to  "condition  the  collec- 
tive mind"  so  that  when  something — 
anything,  I  guess — is  done  about  infla- 
tion, the  "conditioned  collective  mind" — 
that  means  you  and  me  and  our  constit- 
uents, Mr.  Speaker— win  simply  warm  up 
with  delight,  like  one  of  Dr.  Pavlov's  con- 
ditioned dogs,  drooling  at  the  sound  of  a 
dlimer  bell,  whether  there  is  any  food 
there  or  not. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  wholly  with  the 
Advertising  Council  that  inflation  is  a 
bad  thing.  But  I  think  it  Is  very  frighten- 
ing when  tax-exempt  funds  are  to  be 
used  to  "condition"  the  American  peo- 
ple to  accepting  whatever  they  are  told 
will  fight  Inflation. 

The  newspaper  story  continues: 

Colncldentally,  thU  mind  conditioning 
effort  is  getting  underway  at  a  time  when 
the  Nixon  administration  Is  opening  its 
campaign  to  win  congressional  approval  for 
renewing  tbe  surtax  passed  last  year  as  an 
antl-lnflatlonary   weapon. 


The  newspap)er  reporter's  use  of  the 
word  "colncldentally"  suggests  he  may 
not  have  had  the  experience  some  of  us 
have  had  with  the  splendid  understand- 
ing and  rapport  that  exists  between  the 
UJ3.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Adver- 
tising Council's  parent  organization  and 
the  present  administration. 

I  do  not  care  how  anyone  feels  about 
the  surtax— whether  one  agrees  with 
candidate  Nixon  that  it  ought  to  be  re- 
pealed, or  with  President  Nixon  that  it 
ought  to  be  made  permanent.  That  is  a 
matter  of  Judgment,  on  which  honest 
men  will  differ.  But  I  feel  very  deeply 
that  the  American  people  and  their 
Congress  should  be  left  free  to  make  up 
their  own  minds  about  what  they  want 
to  do  about  inflation,  whether  they  want 
to  continue  the  surtax,  or  perhaps  cut 
back  on  the  high  interest  rates  that  have 
themselves  become  a  major  cause  of  cur- 
rent increases  in  the  high  cost  of  living, 
or  whatever.  I  certainly  think  we  should 
be  wary  of  attempts  to  "condition"  the 
public  mind  so  that  any  measure  that 
is  described  as  "anti-inflation"  will  get 
some  kind  of  automatic  knee-jerk  reac- 
tion of  approval. 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  trends  In 
the  politics  of  this  Nation  has  been  the 
tendency — and  it  has  been  equally  visible 
on  the  right  and  on  the  left — for  a  few 
people  to  decide  for  themselves  what 
specific  measures  are  needed  to  serve  a 
broadly  approved  goal,  and  then  to  pro- 
ceed to  denounce  smyone  who  does  not 
accept  those  tactics  as  being  against  the 
goal.  The  extremist  right-wing  says  it 
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Is  "for  patriotism"  as  all  of  us,  indeed, 
are,  and  then  denounces  anyone  who 
does  not  share  the  ultra-right  wing's 
qieclflo  views  on  what  is  patriotic  as  be- 
ing "against  patriotism."  The  New  Left 
decides  that  almost  anything  that  can 
be  done  to  end  racism  Is  "inadequate." 
and  so  It  proceeds  to  denounce  smyone 
who  advocates  any  such  steps  as 
"racist."  Now  sdong  comes  the  Advertis- 
ing Council  seeking  to  implant  In  every- 
one's mind  a  laudable  dislike  for  "infla- 
tion." and  "colncldentally"  along  comes 
the  Nixon  administration  with  a  tax 
measure  it  supports  as  "anti-inflation- 
ary." I  will  not  delve  into  the  Intentions 
of  the  Advertising  Coimcll,  Mr.  Speaker; 
I  will  ask  only  if  the  effect  of  the  Ad- 
vertising Council's  "conditioning"  pro- 
gram would  not  be  to  make  Impossible 
opposition  to  any  proposal  adequately 
ballyhooed  as  "antl-lnflatlonary." 

There  is  a  splendid  story  told  about 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

Lincoln  once  asked  a  friend,  "If  we 
agree  that  'dog'  means  'horse,'  can  we 
say  that  you  rode  to  town  today  on  a 
dog?" 

When  his  friend  answered  that,  under 
those  conditions,  he  could  Indeed  agree 
that  he  had  ridden  to  town  on  a  dog. 
Llncohi  pointed  out,  "I  don't  think  so, 
you  and  I  can't  change  a  horse  Into  a 
dog  just  by  saying  so." 

In  an  age  of  highly  sophisticated  ad- 
vertising techniques,  it  becomes  danger- 
ously possible  to  change  a  horse  into  a 
dog  by  just  saying  so.  In  such  an  age, 
proposals  like  that  of  the  Advertising 
Council  are  deeply  disturbing  indeed. 

I  Include  the  article  entitled  "Madison 
Avenue  Readies  Attack  on  Inflation"  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 
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(From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  May  19,  19891 

Private,  Fedexal  Dbwes  Dovetah,:  Madison 

AvxNTTX  Readies  Attack  on  Intlation 


(By  Murray  Seeger) 
Washington. — Like  litter  in  the  streets,  for- 
est fires  and  automobile  accidents,  inflation 
U  to  be  a  target  of  a  million  dollar  advertising 
campaign. 

"We  have  done  Savings  Bonds,  Zip  Code 
and  Smokey  the  Bear,"  Robert  P.  Kelm,  presi- 
dent of  the  non-profit  Advertising  Council, 
reminded  reporters  at  the  VPhlte  Hovise. 

Now,  with  a  budget  of  $8  to  $10  million 
in  donated  air  time  and  print  space,  the  Ad- 
vertising Council  will  take  on  "inflation, 
the  current  form  of  economic  InstablUty." 

"This  will  be  a  good  tough  one  for  us," 
Kelm  said. 

The  council  Is  a  26-year-old  Industry- 
supported  organization  that  conducts  public 
service  advertising  campaigns. 

Although  Kelm  and  a  committee  support- 
ing the  new  project  were  introduced  by 
Treasury  Secretary  David  M.  Kennedy  after 
meeting  with  President  Nixon,  the  councU 
stressed  that  this  Is  not  a  federal  program. 
The  President  issued  a  statement  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  council's  announcement  reiter- 
ating his  position  that  "we  can  cool  Inflation 
only  If  we  deal  with  fundamentals." 

In  addition,  Mr.  Nixon  said,  "We  must  curb 
'Inflation  psychology.'  When  people  under- 
stand what  Is  behind  the  sharply  rising  cost 
of  llvtng,  they  see  that  tax  measures  essential 
for  a  strong  budget  are  better  than  the  cruel 
tax  of  inflation."  He  said  he  did  "Indeed  wel- 
come" the  advertising  campaign. 
coNornoNiNa  process 

The  campaign  will  not  tell  consumers  to 
slow  down  their  spending,  give  advice  to 
businessmen,  campaign  for  renewal  of  the 


Income  surtax,  tell  workers  to  moderate  wage 
demands,  or  blame  the  Vietnam  war  for 
Inflation. 

Instead,  It  "will  condition  the  oolleetlva 
mind  BO  that  when  something  is  done,  they 
will  know  It  will  be  to  their  best  Interests," 
said  Archie  K.  Davis,  chalnnan  of  the  Wach- 
ovia Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  Winston  Salem. 
N.C.,  and  also  chairman  of  the  National 
Chamber  Foundation. 

An  offshoot  of  the  VJS.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  foundation  is  paying  for  a  five- 
year  economic  education  program  prepared 
by  the  Joint  Oo\incll  on  Economic  Education. 
The  Advertising  Council  will  carry  the  mes- 
sage of  that  program  to  the  pubUc. 

Colncldentally,  this  mind  conditioning  ef- 
fort is  getting  under  way  at  a  time  when 
the  Nixon  AdnUlnstratlon  Is  opening  Its 
campaign  to  win  congressional  approval  for 
renewing  the  surtax  passed  last  year  as  an 
antl-lnflatlonary  weapon. 

The  Administration's  economic  "troika," 
Secretary  Kennedy,  Budget  Director  Robert 
P.  Mayo  and  chief  presidential  economic  ad- 
viser Paul  W.  McCracken,  have  been  Invited 
to  appear  before  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  Tuesday  for  the  first  time  since 
they  took  office. 

At  that  time,  they  will  plead  fOT  the  Ad- 
ministration's plan  to  continue  the  full  10% 
surtax  beyond  Its  June  30  expiration  date 
until  Dec.  30.  It  would  then  fall  to  5%  for 
the  next  six  months. 

Still,  according  to  congressional  sources, 
the  Administration  will  have  a  tough  fight 
on  its  hands  to  win  renewal  of  the  surtax. 

Some  liberal  members  of  Congress  are  In- 
sisting on  action  to  reform  the  tax  laws  be- 
fore the  surcharge  Is  moved.  But  the  official 
view  Is  that  the  attitude  Is  a  blind. 

To  counter  this  attitude,  the  Administra- 
tion Is  beginning  to  step  up  Its  antl-lnflatlon 
public  relations  campaign.  Herbert  Stein,  a 
member  of  the  Coimcll  of  Economic  Advis- 
ers, made  a  new  speech  on  the  subject 
Thursday.  Three  Cabinet  members,  Kennedy. 
Labor  Secretary  George  P.  Shultz  and  Com- 
merce Secretary  Maurice  H.  Stans,  mads 
similar  pleas  during  the  last  week. 

Previously,  the  Administration  had  con- 
centrated on  setting  what  It  considered  the 
proper  policy  lines  for  slowing  down  eco- 
nomic activity  and  removing  Inflationary 
pressures.  It  avoided  the  type  of  public  ex- 
hortations common  to  the  Johnson  Admin- 
istration. 


SERVICE  TO  THE  BLIND 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  2,  1969 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Hammond,  Ind.,  Times  recently  carried 
an  article  teUing  of  the  unusual 
service  to  the  blind  which  my  constitu- 
ents. Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  Sanders,  of 
Lsinsing,  111.,  have  developed. 

At  a  time  when  international  and  na- 
tional news  media  continually  focus  on 
the  radical  and  ruthless  elements  of  so- 
ciety, it  is  refreshing  to  read  about  a 
humanitarian  project  of  this  tjrpe. 

The  article  follows: 
Gift  to   Spotjse   Creates    "Tapespondents" 
(By  Edith  Ladick) 

Little  did  Mrs.  Raymond  Sanders  reallee 
four  years  ago  when  she  gave  her  husband 
a  tape  recorder  that  the  gift  would  com- 
pletely monopolize  her  free  time  and  give  a 
new  dimension  to  her  life. 

Mrs.  Sanders  was  recently  appointed  as- 
sistant director  of  the  newly  formed  Blind 
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KBd  H»adlc«pped  CMvlaton  of  AuMlm  World 
Tftpe  rorum.  lu  aim  1*  to  develop  frtend- 
•hlpa  all  over  the  world. 

It  le  part  of  Anaelm  Forum,  Inc.,  formed 

S7  yean  afo  to  furtbar  human  relaUone  and 

to  directed  by  Reuben  Olaon  of  Oary,  Indiana. 

Mrs.  Sanders   Is   presently   taping   with  SO 

blind  and  handicapped  "taiMspondents." 

In  1906  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sanders  visited  the 
Middle  East  and  developed  a  professional 
colored  slide  show  In  tliree  40-mlnute  sec- 
tions, complete  with  appropriate  background 
music  and  conunentary.  Tape  and  slide  shows 
were  also  developed  from  their  18<J7  trip  to 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Morocco  and  1988  trip 
to  Great  Britain.  The  shows  are  sent  all  over 
the  country  and  shown  throughout  the  Calu- 
met area  to  clubs,  churohee,  and  schools  as 
well  as  In  their  home  at  3838  S.  Bilanor  Drive. 

Dr.  Sanders,  who  U  an  oateopathlc  physi- 
cian In  Scherervllle,  designed  a  projection 
room  In  the  basement  of  their  home  where 
as  many  as  37  have  been  seated  comfcHtably. 
The  projection  screen  la  hung  permanently 
In  front  of  the  room. 

Dr.  Sanders  has  also  built  a  control  panel 
at  the  side  of  the  projection  room  to  operate 
the  lighting,  slide  projector,  and  tape  recorder 
slnwUtineeualy  He  has  remodeled  another 
room  Ui.lke  basement  Into  a  tape  recording 
studio,  complete  with  Upe  library.  The  li- 
brary contains  tapes  which  are  not  erased. 
Of  particular  interest  to  the  blind  are  the 
tapes  of  Harold  Bwlns  of  Capetown.  South 
Africa.  They  have  sounds  of  Jungle  animals, 
capture  of  an  elephant,  and  sea  gulls  flut- 
tering above  the  water.  Another  are  the  tapes 
of  Nellie  Sweeney.  New  South  Wales.  Aus- 
tralia, blind  singer,  organist,  and  compoear. 
She  plans  to  publish  her  own  hymn  book. 

The  Sanders  have  made  many  other  friends 
through  taping.  After  viewing  a  tape  slide 
show  of  Weymouth.  England,  they  decided 
to  Include  the  area  in  their  toxir  last  simi- 
mer.  A  tape  was  sent  to  Eric  Stlllwell,  over- 
seas representative  of  the  Indiana  Recording 
Club.  He  opened  his  home  to  them  and  was 
their  guide  on  Labor  Day  weekend.  Mrs. 
Sanders  contributes  taped  material  for  his 
monthly  taped  magazine  to  the  blind. 

Palm  Banks,  blind  tape  enthusiast  In  De- 
catur. Oeorgla.  played  SanU  Claus  at  Christ- 
mas for  Mrs.  Sanders'  mother.  Mrs.  Olga  Carl- 
son. She  took  the  many  knitted  socks  made 
by  Mrs.  Carlson  to  the  Home  for  Handicapped 
Children  In  Decatur. 

Mrs.  Sanders  received  a  letter  this  week 
from  Prank  Senn.  Jr  .  blind  organist  at  the 
Holiday  Inn  of  Buffalo.  New  York.  After  hear- 
ing her  sing  on  tape,  Senn  wanU  to  play  the 
organ  on  tape,  send  It  to  Mrs.  Sanders,  and 
have  her  add  the  singing. 

Mrs.  Sanders  has  sung  with  the  Merchan- 
dise Mart  Chorus.  Trinity  Evangelical  Cov- 
enant Church  Choir,  and  the  Aristocrats  of 
Song.  She  Is  an  International  Judge  and  mem- 
ber of  Sweet  Adelines,  Inc..  women's  barber- 
shop harmony  group. 

In  addition.  Mrs.  Sanders  is  quite  creative 
and  has  numerous  handcraft  projects,  but  her 
first  love  Is  serving  the  blind  and  the  handi- 
capped. 


RETIREMENT  OF  CHARLES  L 
VICKERS 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

*  or  CALiroaNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  2,  1969 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
30,  Mr.  Charles  L.  Vlckers  will  retire  as 
general  manager  of  the  Port  of  Long 
Beach,  a  post  he  has  held  for  the  past  11 
years.  During  the  time  he  has  been  In 
his  present  position,  the  port  has  experl- 
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enced  the  greatest  growth  in  it«  58-year 
history  in  both  physical  development  and 
cargo  movements,  going  from  7  million 
tons  U  years  ago  to  nearty  20  mlllloa 
tons  in  1M9. 

Mr.  at>e»k.er.  I  would  like  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  Charlie  Vlckers  for  45  years  to 
dedicated  service  and  leadership  in 
building  the  Port  of  Long  Beach  into  the 
world's  most  modem  port. 

Charlie  was  bom  In  Ethan.  8.  Dak. 
He  came  to  Long  Beach  when  he  was  of 
liigh  school  age,  attending  Poly  High 
School. 

When  he  first  came  to  work  in  the 
harbor,  silt  was  still  being  dredged  out 
of  the  entrance  channel  from  the  devas- 
tating 1913.  1914,  and  1916  floods  in 
the  Los  Angeles  River.  Back  then,  the 
port  only  had  one  wooden  pier  with  two 
berths  on  it.  Now  it  has  60  deepwater 
berths. 

During  his  early  years  in  the  port, 
Charlie  was  employed  by  the  city  and 
the  Army  Engineers,  working  on  beach 
erosion  problems,  dredging,  breakwater 
construction,  shoreline  contours,  and 
surveying. 

Prom  1937  on  he  rose  successfully  from 
surveyor,  assistant  harbor  engineer,  as- 
sistant general  manager,  and  to  general 
manager  in  1958. 

Perhai;>s.  the  most  dramatic  way  to  de- 
scribe how  the  port  has  developed  over 
the  years  he  has  served  Is  to  say  that 
in  the  early  days  It  was  hard  put  to 
handle  an  11,000-ton  oil  tanker  drawing 
25  feet  of  water.  Today  it  can  handle 
supertankers  weighing  over  100.000  tons 
and  drawing  50  feet  of  water. 

The  Port  of  Long  Beach's  top  execu- 
tive has  a  broad  engineering  backgrotmd 
and  his  thinking  is  international  in 
scope. 

By  Increasing  the  size  of  the  port  and 
by  providing  the  most  modem  facilities 
obtainable.  It  attracts  more  shipping. 
This  Increases  Imports  and  exports, 
which  In  turn  raise  the  annual  income 
of  everyone  directly  and  indirectly  In- 
volved In  world  trade. 

This  Is  especially  true  In  the  Pacific 
Basin  area  where  the  majority  of  our 
foreign  trade  Is  generated.  So  In  devel- 
oping the  port,  it  has  helped  hundreds 
of  millions  of  people  to  raise  their  stand- 
ards of  living. 

Vlckers  has  served  as  a  director  of  the 
Long  Beach  Community  Hospital,  Inter- 
national Association  of  Ports  and  Har- 
bors. Community  Chest,  and  has  been 
president  of  the  Los  Angeles-Long  Beach 
Propeller  Club.  World  Trade  Week,  and 
first  vice  president  of  the  California  As- 
sociation of  Port  Authorities. 

He  was  made  a  knight  in  the  Order 
of  Leopold  n  by  the  Belgium  Govern- 
ment, a  member  of  the  National  Defense 
Executive  Reserve.  Local  13  of  the  ILWU 
honored  him  as  the  City  of  Hope  Man 
of  the  Year. 

His  successor  will  be  the  port's  assist- 
ant general  manager,  Thomas  J.  Thor- 
ley.  We  wish  him  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  add  my 
personal  congratulations  to  Charlie 
Vlckers  for  all  he  has  done  for  the  port, 
the  city  of  Long  Beach,  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  Nation.  I  wish  him  a 
pleasant  retirement. 


June  2,  1969 


DRI8KILL  ERA  BNDINO 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 


or 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATTVEB 

Monday,  June  2,  1969 

Adr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Capitol  Historical  Society,  I 
have  more  than  a  passing  interest  in 
preserving  the  history  and  traditions  of 
the  Nation's  Capital. 

This  Interest  has  quite  naturally  spilled 
over  Into  a  separate,  but  related,  field. 
There  Is  In  Austin,  Tex.,  a  building  that 
has  been  a  part  of  the  history  of  my 
district  since  1886 — I  refer  to  the  fabu- 
lous and  old  Drlskill  Hotel.  This  magnifi- 
cent old  building,  fittingly  marked  with 
a  plaque  and  medallion  designating  it 
a  historic  Texas  landmark,  this  fine  re- 
minder of  our  past  may  be  torn  down. 
It  may  even  be  leveled  and  a  gleaming, 
antiseptic  parking  garage  erected  in  the 
spot  where  history  once  dwelled. 

The  Drlskill  closed  today.  No  more 
rooms  are  to  be  rented.  The  hotel  was  to 
be  closed  earlier,  but  was  kept  open  in 
deference  to  the  Texas  legislators  and 
lobbyists  who  have  resided  there  during 
the  current  legislative  session.  But  the 
Texas  Legislature  said  they  would  ad- 
journ sine  die  today — and  so  did  the 
Drlskill. 

It  Is  a  pity.  This  grand  old  lady  has  been 
hostess  to  a  President,  scores  of  Gover- 
nors, even  more  legislators,  hordes  of  re- 
porters, lobbyists,  and  socialites  of  eight 
decades. 

Part  of  the  first  fioor  will  remain  open 
for  an  indefinite  period — just  the  essen- 
tials: The  barbershop,  two  private  clubs, 
and  a  few  offices.  But  the  elegant  charm 
of  a  bygone  era  may  be  lost  forever. 

On  a  tsrpical  day,  the  Governor  of 
Texas  can  be  found  breakfasting  in  the 
elegant  dining  room.  A  score  of  the  wiser 
reporters  are  nearby  waiting  for  some 
big  news  of  the  day. 

In  the  past,  inaugural  balls  have  been 
staged  here  for  Gov.  Preston  Smith.  Gov. 
William  P.  Hobby.  Gov.  Miriam  Fergu- 
son, and  Gov.  Dan  Moody. 

Many  a  political  caucus  has  been  held 
here  and  much  of  the  legislative  history 
of  Texas  written  within  Its  walls. 

An  early  historian  wrote: 

Governors  have  walked  through  Its  lobby 
arm  In  arm  with  legislators  and  confidential 
advisors  on  their  way  to  conferences  at  which 
grave  problems  of  state  were  resolved  or  more 
seriously  complicated. 

Among  the  historic  decor  of  the  old 
hotel  are  the  eight  mirrors  which  Em- 
peror Maximilian  ordered  as  a  gift  for  his 
wife.  Carlotta.  The  gold  leaf  framed  mir- 
rors were  to  hang  on  the  walls  of 
Chapultepec  Castle  in  Mexico.  Maximil- 
ian was  executed  and  Carlotta  died  in 
Europe.  The  mirrors  now  hang  in  the 
Maximilian  room,  which  was  specially 
designed  for  them. 

An  Austin  historian,  Mary  Starr  Bark- 
ley,  once  said : 

Probably  no  place  in  the  Auatln  area  la 
more  heaped  with  history  than  the  DrlsklU 
Hotel. 
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Financial  troubles,  which  have  plagued 
the  hotel  slnoe  Its  opening,  have  become 
too  burdensome.  The  managers  of  the 
hotel  would  keep  it  open  if  they  could, 
but  the  daily  operations  have  become 
daily  losses.  They  have  treated  their  help 
right,  however,  in  closing  the  hotel.  Over 
$200,000  was  spent  In  severance  pay — but 
that  Is  little  consolation  for  people  who 
have  Invested  their  lives  In  that  roman- 
esque  structure. 

For  example,  we  might  lose  one  of 
Austin's  finest  gentlemen — Theodore 
Youngblood.  About  46  years  ago,  Young- 
blood  became  a  busboy  at  the  Drlskill 
while  he  tried  to  suwjort  two  boys,  a  wife, 
and  attend  college  in  the  same  breath. 
Youngblood  made  it  fine— his  boys  have 
both  graduated,  his  wife  is  still  by  his 
side,  and  he  is  now  the  supervisor  of  the 
hotel's  party  and  banquet  service. 

He  may  also  be  out  of  a  Job  now. 

This  is  a  nostalgic  pill  for  a  man  who 
was  once  the  only  man  the  Secret  Service 
would  let  enter  the  President's  quarters. 

There  is  a  faint  breath  of  optimism  in 
the  wind.  A  save-the-Driskill  group  has 
been  organized  and  an  Austin  architect, 
Max  Brooks,  is  doing  his  best  to  save  the 
hotel  from  the  bulldozer  and  the  sledge 
hammer. 

He  only  needs  two  things:  Public  sup- 
port and  money.  Public  support  can  be 
mustered  because  the  hotel  is  loved  by 
nearly  all  Austin  natives  and  visitors. 
The  money  may  be  another  story  alto- 
gether. 

If  the  Drlskill  goes.  I  want  it  to  be  re- 
membered. Once  it  was  called  the  finest 
hotel  south  and  west  of  St.  Louis.  It 
could  be  again. 

I  hope  so.  The  hotel  was  closed  once 
before.  During  those  troubled  times,  one 
faithful  employee  kept  a  key  to  the  front 
door.  I  wish  I  knew  where  that  man  could 
be  found  today. 


RESOLUTION  AGAINST  THE  ABM 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or   NKW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BKPBESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  2,  1969 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 

New  York  City  Coimcil  recently  received 
a  resolution,  with  broad  sponsorship, 
against  the  construction  of  the  ABM. 
The  sponsors  of  this  resolution  repre- 
sent many  communities  and  neighbor- 
hoods within  New  York  City.  They  re- 
spond, I  believe,  to  the  growing  deter- 
mination of  the  citizens  of  New  York, 
and  other  cities,  that  popular  expres- 
sion of  views  on  national  policy  must  be 
organized  and  effectively  directed  to 
elected  public  officials. 

I  welcome  this  initiative  by  New  York 
City  and  its  representatives.  I  hope  the 
Congress  win  respond  by  a  decisive  re- 
jection of  the  ABM. 
The  resolxition  follows: 

RxsoLunoN  1960 
Resolution  by  the  City  Council  of  The  City 
of  New  York  CalUng  Upon  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  Refram  from  Ap- 
propriating the  runds  Necessary  for  the 
Deployment  of  the  Safeguard  Missile  Sys- 
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t«m  and  urging  that  the  monies  saved  by 
Such  Action  be  Spent  Towards  the  Pro- 
motion of  Equal  Opportunity  and  Social 
Harmony  within  Our  Nation's  Cities 
(By  Messrs.  Manes,  Bernstein,  Weiss,  Mer- 
ola.  Mrs.  Oreltzer.  Frledland,  Low,  Katzman, 
Laaar,  Moskowltz,  scholnick,  Knlgln,  Lebron, 
Sadowsky,  Cohen,  Rloe,  Sharlson,  Thompson, 
Maze.) 

Whereas,  The  cost  of  the  recent  presiden- 
tial decision  to  deploy  the  Sentinel  Antl- 
Mlaslle  system  Is  conservatively  estimated  at 
$6,000,000,000  to  $7,000,000,000  and 

Whereas,  The  system  has  provoked  con- 
siderable disagreement  as  to  both  Its  tech- 
nical feasibility  and  political-  deslrablUty  and 
Whereas,  The  Defense  Department  has  ex- 
hibited a  history  of  spending  billions  of  dol- 
lars on  weapon  systems  that  become  obso- 
lete before  they  are  completed  and 

Whereas,  It  Is  universally  accepted  that 
millions  of  Americans  are  dally  faced  with 
a  multitude  of  problems  that  severely  limit 
their  present  and  future  well  being  and 

Whereas,  An  enlightened  government  has 
the  responsibility  to  endeavor  to  provide 
equal  opportunity  for  all  of  its  citizens  and 
Whereas,  The  greatest  danger  facing  the 
United  States  Is  the  slow  disintegration  and 
polarization  of  our  Nation's  social  frame- 
work, and 

Whereas,  Needed  economic  and  social  pro- 
grams within  our  Cities  are  not  properly 
funded  or  are  non-existent  and 

Whereas,  This  Intended  deployment  will 
only  further  siphon  off  funds  badly  needed 
for  o\ir  Cities  and 

Whereas,  It  will  be  more  practical  as  well 
as  morally  correct  for  our  national  govern- 
ment to  make  the  commitment  needed  to 
eliminate  social  imperfections  before  our  na- 
tion's flaws  become  its  permanent  failures 
and 

Whereas,  The  deployment  of  these  sys- 
tems may  abrogate  a  portion  of  the  newly 
ratified  treaty  to  prevent  the  proliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons;   now  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  City  Council  of  The 
City  of  New  York  does  respectfully  call  upon 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  refrain 
from  appropriating  the  funds  necessary  for 
the  deployment  of  the  Sentinel  Missile  Sys- 
tem and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  City  Council  urges  that 
money  saved  on  this  action  be  spent  towards 
the  promotion  of  equal  opportunity,  social 
harmony  and  badly  needed  capital  projects 
within  the  Cities  of  our  nation. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  General 
Welfare. 


MEAT  CUTTERS'  UNION  SEEKS  TAX 
REFORM 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHEUN 


or    CALIFOBlflA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  2.  1969 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Executive  Board  of  the  Amalgamated 
Meat  Cutters  &  Butcher  Workmen, 
AFL-CIO,  has  issued  a  strong  policy 
statement  on  tax  reform  legislation.  This 
500.000-member  food  Industry  labor 
union  emphasizes  the  inequities  in  the 
present  tax  system  and  points  out  that 
"it  asks  sacrifice  of  those  Americans  least 
able  to  provide  ^." 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  executive 
board  of  this  Important  union  for  its 
stand  and  action.  I  know  from  my  past 
work  with  the  Amalgamated — especially 
in  the  battle  against  the  Mexican  farm 
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labor  importation  program — that  it  is  a 
determined  group  which  win  fight  against 
great  odds  until  it  wins. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  policy 
statement  on  tax  reform  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Meat  Cutters  tt  Butcher  Work- 
men, AFL-CIO,  in  the  Rkcord: 

POLICT     STATKMBNT     OF     TH«     INTKBKATIONAL 

Ezxcorm  Boakd  or  trk  Amaloaicatkd 
Mkat  Ccrma  and  Butchxb  Wobkmkw 
(AFL-CIO)  CovcKRttma  Tax  Rktobm,  April 
29,  1969 

The  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and 
Butcher  Workmen  (AFL-CIO)  has  long  called 
for  actions  to  correct  the  Inequities  and  In- 
Justlcee  of  the  existing  federal,  state  and 
local  tax  systems.  We  have  long  urged  (1)  the 
closing  of  loopholes,  which  allow  the  rich  to 
escape  their  fair  share  of  payments,  and  (2) 
the  reduction  of  low  and  middle  Income 
rates,  which  Impose  special  hardships  on 
wage  earners. 

At  long  last,  the  nation  is  aroused  about 
tax  Inequities.  A  "taxpayer's  revolt"  Is  In 
progress.  Increasingly,  a  large  nvunber  of 
Americans  are  seeking  tax  reform. 

We  are  delighted  with  these  developments. 
We  fully  support  the  hard-hitting  letter 
which  our  Union's  Executive  Officers,  Presi- 
dent Thomas  J.  Lloyd  and  Secretary-Treas- 
urer Patrick  E.  Oorman,  sent  to  Chairman 
Wilbur  D.  Mills  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  It  Is  an  Important  and  forthright 
statement  of  the  views  of  our  Union  We  urge 
the  Committee  to  heed  the  proposals  of  the 
letter. 

The  present  tax  system  represents  nothing 
short  of  robbery  of  wage  and  salary  earners. 
It  asks  sacrifice  of  those  Americans  least 
able  to  provide  It.  It  bestows  tax  benefits  and 
credits  upon  those  Americans  who  have  the 
greatest  means  to  meet  their  tax  responsi- 
bilities. 

It  literally  undermines  other  national  pol- 
icies established  by  the  President  and  Con- 
gress concerning  the  economy,  agriculture, 
poverty  and  urban  reconstruction.  It  under- 
mines the  citizen's  belief  In  Justice  and  hla 
adherence  to  law  and  order. 
The  time  for  change  Is  now. 
We  urge  Congress  to  overhaul  completely 
the  tax  system  by  eliminating  every  single 
loophole  which  distorts  the  tax  structure  in 
favor  of  corporations  and  the  upper  income 
brackets.  This  Includes  the  Investment  credit, 
oil  and  resource  depletion,  hobby  farms,  capi- 
tal gains,  real  ^tate,  and  other  gimmicks 

We  urge  Congress  to  reduce  the  tax  burden 
shouldered  by  lower  and  middle  Income 
families. 

We  lu-ge  Congress  not  to  renew  the  surtax 
unless  tax  reform  legislation  Is  previously 
enacted. 

We  urge  state  and  local  governments  to  re- 
consider their  tax  laws  and  to  make  them 
Just  and  equitable.  (In  many  cases,  these  tax 
structures  are  even  worse  than  the  federal 
one.  Some  states  and  communities,  in  fact, 
depend  largely  on  the  tremendously  retro- 
gressive sales  tax.) 

The  Amalgamated  recognizes  that  wishing 
changes  will  not  make  them  come  about.  Ac- 
tion Is  necessary.  Our  Union  has  worked  and 
will  continue  to  work  to  make  tax  reform  a 
reality. 

We  therefore  Instruct  our  Washington  Of- 
fice to  contlnuecthe  campaign  for  tax  reform 
In  collaboration  with  the  AFL-CIO  and  other 
Unions  and  allied  Organizations.  To  support 
the  efforts  of  the  International  Union,  we 
strongly  urge  our  Local  Unions: 

1.  To  conduct  meetings  and  forums  among 
their  members  and  other  interested  citizens 
on  the  injustices  of  the  present  tax  system 
and  the  need  for  tax  reform,  and 

2.  To  accelerate  sharply  the  letter  writing 
campaigns  now  underway  to  Congressmen 
and  Senators  urging  the  speedy  enactment 
of  thorough-going  fnd  meaningful  tax  re- 
forai. 
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ON  CITIZENSHIP.  PATRIOTISlil 


HON.  W.  C.  (DAN)  DANia 

ov  TnaxKiA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  aKPRKSSNTATIVXS 

Monday,  June  2.  1969 

Ur.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  are  all  aware  that  violent  acUdu  and 
so-called  nonnegotlable  vocal  demands 
of  some  of  oiir  young  people  receive 
widespread  publicity,  while  all  too  often 
discerning  and  perceptive  dissertations 
by  other  yoiuig  people  get  comparatively 
Uttle  notice. 

A  few  days  ago  a  senior  from  James 
Blalr  High  School  in  Williamsburg,  Va.. 
Mills  A.  Bradshaw,  Jr.,  presented  a  pene- 
trating analysis  of  the  general  unrest  be- 
ing evidenced  by  members  of  the  younger 
generation.  The  occasion  for  his  re- 
marks was  an  assembly  program  at  Oak 
Hill  Academy,  a  small  Baptist-operated 
secondary  school  In  Grayson  County,  Va. 
Young.  Bradshaw's  remarks  were  con- 
sidered of- such  import  the  editor  of  the 
local  newspaper,  the  Galax  Gazette,  re- 
printed the  speech  in  full.  I  concur  in  the 
editor's  thinking  and  feel  this  young  high 
school  senior's  remarks  are  deserving  of 
even  wider  distribution  and  include  them 
In  the  Record: 

On  CmzBNaRip,  Patkiotisic 
(Editob's  Nots.— LMt  PrUUy  at  0»k  HUl 
Academy,  ICllla  A.  Bradshaw,  Jr.,  a  senior 
at  Williamsburg's  James  Blalr  High  School, 
spoke  at  the  Oak  HUl  Academy  assembly  on 
"Cltlsenahip  and  Patriotism.  "  He  waa  Intro- 
duced by  Richard  C.  Owathmey.  of  Bruing- 
ton,  Va..  Commissioner  of  Revenue  of  King 
and  Queen  County  and  whoee  daughter,  Em- 
ml,  attends  Oak  Hill.  Because  of  the  perti- 
nence of  the  talk.  The  Oaaette  reprlnu  It  In 
full.) 

(By  MUls  A.  Bradshaw) 
Not  too  many  months  ago  we  read  In  the 
newspaper  about  a  group  of  tndlvlduala  wbo 
became  rtliwattsflad  with  the  conditions  un- 
der which  they  were  living.  It  was  a  group 
of  Negroes  In  Watts.  They  were  living  In 
poverty  and  they  blamed  their  condition  on 
society  as  a  whole.  They  demanded  a  change 
and  when  It  dldnt  come  they  used  violence. 
They  rioted  and  burned  and  looted  and 
killed.  When  I  read  about  It  I  condemned 
them. 

Another  Ume  It  was  a  group  In  Detroit. 
When  I  read  about  their  rioting  I  con- 
demned them.  Another  time  it  was  a  group  of 
students  In  Berkeley.  California.  They  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  role  of  the  students. 
They  wanted  a  greater  role  in  governing  the 
campus  They  protested,  they  demonstrated, 
and  they  seized  control  of  the  administra- 
tion buUdlng.  When  I  read  about  them  I 
condemned  their  actions. 

It  happened  again  at  Coliunbta  University. 
Duke  and  Cornell  and  many  more  colleges 
across  the  nation.  When  I  read  of  these,  I 
was  angered  at  their  demonstrations.  An- 
other time  It  happened  at  Concord  In  New 
England.  These  protesters  were  dlsaatlafled 
with  their  government  and  In  the  end  tried 
to  overthrow  It.  They  protested  and  even 
used  gunfire  to  win  their  cause.  The  admin- 
istration they  were  overthrowing  was  King 
George  of  England  and  the  year  was  1X76. 
When  I  read  about  them  I  couldnt  condemn 
these  dissenters;  they  founded  our  mighty 
nation. 

It  was  a  confrontation  similar  to  this  that 
I  came  against  when  I  met  at  Williamsburg 
with  the  Sttident  Burgssses.  The  theme  for 
the  conference  was  Patriot  and  Protester — 
Can  we  be  Both?  Here  I  was,  condemning  the 
rtiseentera  of  today  and  yet  my  country  was 
fouiMtod  by  dlskentera  In  an  age  of  protest. 
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I  was  sure  that  I  was  In  favor  of  the  protest 
and  even  violence  our  forefathers  resorted  to, 
and  I  was  just  aa  certain  that  I  was  against 
the  rioters  and  protesters  of  today.  But  the 
droumstancee  seemed  similar  so  I  had  to  de- 
cide what  Justified  protesting  and  what  were 
the  limits  to  protest  technlquee. 

After  considerable  thought  I  came  acroas 
three  basic  dlfferencee  between  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  protest  and  many  of  thoae 
we  see  today.  The  first  la  the  cause  being 
fought  for.  In  the  Revolutionary  War  the 
cause  was  one  of  basic  political  freedom.  The 
colonists  had  been  taxed  without  having  a 
voice  In  the  government.  They  had  been 
forced  to  feed  and  house  aoldlers  placed  In 
the  eolonlee  against  the  desires  of  the 
colonists.  Their  commerce  was  restricted  by 
tazee  and  finally  by  the  closing  by  the  king  of 
one  of  their  harbors.  They  were  restricted 
from  voicing  their  opinions  about  their  gov- 
eriunent.  Basic  freedoms  that  I  woxUdn't 
hesitate  to  protest  for. 

Each  of  these  la  a  political  freedom  neces- 
sary for  the  very  existence  of  democratic 
principles  and  they  aren't  petty  violations 
of  total  freedom.  Our  society  wouldn't  sur- 
vive if  we  weren't  able  to  vote  at  least  In- 
directly on  our  taxes.  If  we  were  forced 
agalnat  our  will  to  provide  food  and  shelter 
for  troops  In  otir  homeland  that  we  didn't 
request.  If  we  were  not  able  to  trade  with 
other  nations  because  of  unbearable  taxa- 
tion, or  if  we  were  unable  to  vocally  express 
our  thoughts  on  our  government. 

Looking  at  the  radal  disturbances  we  see 
slightly  different  causes.  The  National  Ad- 
Tlkory  commission  on  Civil  Disorders  blames 
most  of  them  on  "frustrations  of  powerleas- 
nees".  In  other  words,  many  of  the  rioters 
felt  that  they  couldn't  change  their  present 
status.  They  felt  unable  to  get  out  of  pov- 
erty, unable  to  gain  the  respect  of  the  na- 
tion, unable  to  get  a  decent  job.  They  felt 
unable  to  get  a  proper  education.  From  their 
frustrations  they  tiimed  to  violence.  But 
freedom  from  frustration  is  not  a  basic  po- 
litical freedom.  Our  constitution  doesn't  pro- 
vide for  a  guaranteed  good  job.  It  doefent 
guarantee  freedom  from  poverty,  it  doeant 
guarantee  a  good  education.  Our  society  pro- 
vides the  opportunity  for  ail  of  these  but 
they  arent  basic  political  rights. 

Looking  now  at  student  revolts  we  get  even 
further  from  basic  freedoms.  Moat  of  the  stu- 
dent protests  in  high  schools  center  around 
dress  codes.  Students  complain  because  the 
administration  won't  allow  long  hair  or  short 
skirts.  They  complain  that  their  right  to  free- 
dom of  expression  is  being  violated.  Perhaps 
by  not  too  great  a  stretch  of  the  Imagination 
we  can  agree  tbat  total  freedom  of  expreaalon 
Is  not  being  allowed.  This  la  where  we  have  to 
consider  what  freedoms  and  expressions  of 
freedom  are  worth  fighting  for. 

Some  Individuals  argue  that  we  should  pro- 
mcle  the  exercise  of  First  Amendment  rights 
and  not  merely  tolerate  it.  In  other  words  we 
should  encourage  people  to  do  whatever  can 
be  justified  as  exercising  the  rights  of  free 
speech,  free  press,  freedom  of  religion  and  so 
on,  and  not  just  put  up  with  people  who  do 
this.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  an  attitude 
of:  do  everything  you  can  get  away  with. 
Juat  try  to  imagine  what  would  happen  if 
eve;  one  tried  to  practice  whatever  he  could 
justify  aa  freedom  of  expression.  Oxir  soldiers 
in  Vietnam  would  be  unable  to  fight  because 
the  long  hair  would  be  in  their  eyes,  we 
wouldnt  have  many  students  in  school  be- 
cause they  would  all  be  off  expressing  them- 
selves at  the  beach,  and  our  parents  could  be 
expressing  themselves  by  boozing  it  up  In 
the  middle  of  malnstreet  every  night. 

We  certainly  don't  want  to  see  how  far  we 
can  stretch  our  rlgbU,  we  just  want  to  protect 
our  basic  righta.  If  the  only  complaint  stu- 
denu  have  is  the  dreea  restrlcUons  they 
ahould  be  thankful. 

More  recently  on  the  college  level  the  com- 
plaints have  centered  around  the  fact  that 
students  don't  have  a  major  voice  In  school 
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administration.  They  complain  t>eoause  they 
can't  set  up  the  school  curriculum  and  they 
can't  help  hire  and  fire  teachers.  But  what 
basic  freedom  is  being  violated  here?  I  don't 
remember  anywhere  In  the  Constitution 
where  I  was  given  the  right  to  choose  what 
teacher*  I  wanted  to  teach  me  and  what  I 
wanted  to  hear  them  talk  about.  Each  stu- 
dent has  the  choice  of  what  college  be  wants 
to  attend.  If  he  doesn't  like  the  instructors 
or  the  influence  of  the  students  at  any  insti- 
tution he  doesn't  have  to  go  there.  He  should 
consider  himself  fortunate  to  have  been  ac- 
cepted at  the  college  of  his  choice  and  he 
should  abide  by  the  rules  that  be  asked  to  live 
under  as  a  student  at  that  Institution. 

The  student  revolts  aren't  in  defense  of 
any  basic  political  freedom. 

The  second  difference  is  the  methods  used 
before  violence  was  resorted  to.  Before  the 
American  revolution  our  colonial  fathers 
sent  emissaries  to  the  king  asking  him  to 
give  them  the  rights  of  all  Englishmen.  They 
sent  letters  requesting  the  same.  All  these 
were  ignored.  They  sent  stronger  notes  and 
finally  boycotted  English  goods.  They  formed 
Committees  of  Corres|>ondence  to  explain  to 
people  their  complaints  and  reasons  for  their 
protest.  Finally  when  the  king  sent  troops 
against  them  they  used  force  in  return. 

Oenerally  speaking,  we  didn't  see  a  simi- 
lar restraint  before  the  racial  disturbances. 
Many  of  them  l>egan  without  the  general 
public  even  knowing  that  a  problem  existed. 
To  my  knowledge,  peaceful  means  were  often 
neglected  and  demands  and  violence  were  the 
starting  point. 

Student  revolta  are  often  similar.  They 
begin  by  demanding  specific  changes  and  if 
they  don't  come  Immediately  violence  does. 

I  have  to  speak  In  generalities  here  be- 
cause some  of  the  student  protests  have  come 
only  after  exhausting  any  other  means  of 
action.  The  same  is  true  In  many  of  the 
racial  disturbances  and  if  we  look  closely 
even  our  colonial  forefathers  used  unneces- 
sary violence.  There  was  no  compelling  rea- 
son for  them  to  have  the  Boston  Tea  Party. 
They  could  have  peacefully  just  refused  to 
purchase  the  tea  rather  than  destroy  it. 

What  I'm  suggesting  is  "Don't  fight  the 
administration;  use  it."  If  you  can  accom- 
plish your  objective  by  legal,  peaceful  means 
don't  resort  to  violence.  The  success  of  your 
mission  will  often  depend  on  It.  Use  tacUcs 
that  won't  alienate  the  crowd  if  possible. 
Supposing  I  had  a  date  this  weekend  and 
since  I  live  in  Norge,  which  Is  ten  miles 
from  anything,  I  would  need  the  car.  Would 
I  go  up  to  my  Dad  and  say,  "Dad.  give  me 
the  car  or  111  put  sand  in  your  gastank." 
You  can  bet  yoiir  life  I  wouldn't.  Even  If  I 
had  needed  the  car  to  go  get  him  a  birthday 
gift.  If  I  go  about  it  that  way  I'll  never 
get  the  car.  Instead  of  that  I'd  tise  the  line  of 
least  resistance.  "Dad,  you  remember  Karen, 
the  girl  who  thinks  your  mustache  look's  so 
neat?  How  about  loaning  me  the  car,  so  I  can 
take  her  out  this  weekend?  And  if  you  want 
me  to  clean  up  the  yard  for  you  111  be  free 
all  Saturday  morning." 

It's  just  common  sense  to  use  a  bit  of 
diplomacy  along  the  line  of  least  resistance. 

The  third  difference  Is  the  respect  each 
group  gave  to  the  rights  of  others.  In  the 
American  Revolution  only  rarely  did  the 
colonlata  infringe  upon  the  rights  of  others. 
With  the  Boston  Tea  Party  they  destroyed 
the  property  of  some  merchants  whom  they 
didn't  agree  with.  But  for  the  main  part  they 
only  protected  their  own  rights.  They  de- 
fended their  homes,  and  only  destroyed  in 
self-defense  when  attacked.  They  remained 
within  their  own  lands,  they  didn't  disrupt 
other  lands. 

Our  racial  disturbances  certainly  didn't 
follow  this  standard.  The  looting  and  bum- 
Ing  that  took  place  wasn't  in  protection  of 
anyone's  rights.  It  was  a  grave  infringement 
upon  the  rights  of  others.  And  the  students 
aren't  following  the  rules,  either.  They  occupy 
buildings,  they  destroy  records,  they  block 
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traffic,  they  deface  public  property.  What 
rlgbta  are  they  defending?  None  at  all.  In 
fact  they  go  so  far  aa  to  deny  othera  the 
right  to  protest.  Just  last  month  we  read 
about  some  students  from  the  University  of 
Virginia  who  were  demonstrating  on  the 
lawn  of  the  Capitol  In  Richmond.  In  and  of 
Itself  thU  was  not  illegal  although  it  dldnt 
gain  much  support  tor  giving  18-year-olds 
the  right  to  vote.  The  problem  was  that  when 
•ome  pages  came  out  to  demonstrate  in  favor 
of  the  current  administration,  they  wouldn't 
allow  it.  The  student  demonstrators  attempt- 
ed to  tear  down  the  banners  of  the  pages. 
They  not  only  wanted  to  exercise  their  rights 
to  the  fullest  extent  but  they  wanted  to  de- 
prive all  others  of  this  same  right. 

There's  the  old  adage:  "A  friend  is  a  friend 
to  the  end  of  my  nose."  But  as  soon  as  he 
steps  on  my  rights  he  has  lost  my  support. 
If  more  dissenters  would  remember  this  they 
would  be  a  lot  more  succeeaful  and  a  lot 
more  popular. 

And  a  lot  of  the  things  people  are  demon- 
strating for  would  not  violate  the  rights  of 
othera. 

Protest  is  Justified  for  protection  of  our 
basic  rights  If  we  can't  iwshleve  our  objective 
peaceably  and  so  long  as  we  don't  violate  the 
rights  of  others.  The  only  problem  is,  how 
do  we  know  which  rights  are  basic?  What 
we  can  do  wl^hout  violence?  and  what  the 
rights  of  others  are?  Perhaps  the  protesting 
students  think  that  the  right  to  decide  what 
they  want  to  wear  and  hear  In  class  is  a  basic 
right;  maybe  the  poor  think  it's  a  govern- 
ment responsibility  to  provide  food,  clothing 
and  shelter  for  them,  maybe  students  don't 
realize  they  can  have  an  administration  voice 
legally  by  evaluating  the  teachers  responsi- 
bly and  informing  the  administration,  may- 
be they  dont  know  what  restrictions  there 
are  at  college  and  that  they  can  choose  what 
college  they  want  to  attend.  Maybe  the  poor 
don't  know  that  they  can  elect  candidates  to 
office,  receive  Job  training,  help  themselves 
under  the  present  system.  Maybe  students 
dont'  know  they  are  violating  another's  righta 
when  they  destroy  records,  occupy  buildings, 
and  block  traffic;  maybe  rioters  don't  know 
they  are  violating  another's  rights  when  they 
loot  and  burn. 

This  is  where  we  find  a  Job  to  do.  If  people 
don't  know  what  their  basic  rights  are,  U 
they  don't  know  how  to  effect  a  change  peace, 
ably  and  legally  and  if  they  don't  know  the 
rights  of  others  we  can't  expect  them  to  act 
responsibly. 

"Education  makes  a  people  easy  to  lead,  but 
difflciUt  to  drive;  easy  to  govern  but  impossi- 
ble to  enslave."  This  is  why  we  must  educate 
ourselves  and  help  to  educate  others.  We 
need  this  education  not  just  In  how  our  gov- 
ernment  works  but  in  all  skills.  Anyone  who 
does  receive  a  good  education  will  under- 
stand his  role  In  society,  he  will  have  the 
knowledge  and  skill  necessary  to  obtain  a 
good  job  and  keep  out  of  poverty.  He  won't 
have  reason  to  riot  and  loot  and  burn.  If 
he  has  a  good  education  he  will  know  how  to 
correct  evils  in  our  society  without  tising 
violence. 

"Education  makes  a  people  easy  to  lead, 
but  difficult  to  drive;  easy  to  govern  but 
Impossible  to  enslave." 


THE  POSTAL  CORPORATION 


HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

OF    MONTANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  2,  1969 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  most 
interesting  to  read  In  the  June  4,  1969, 
issue  of  the  Federal  Times  an  editorial 
entitled  "The  Postal  Corporation."  I  am 
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oonndent  it  will  be  of  Interest  to  my 
colleagues  since  It  points  out  some  of  the 
pitfalls  embodied  In  the  administration 
bill  we  received  last  week  regarding  the 
conversion  of  the  Post  Office  to  the  post- 
al service. 

I  sincerely  hope  my  colleagues,  es- 
pecially those  who  may  have  been  mis- 
led by  some  of  the  administration  prop- 
aganda, will  take  time  to  study  this  edi- 
torial carefully. 

Thx  Postal  Coxporatton 
The  plan  to  turn  the  post  office  Into  a 
corporation  again  is  in  the  limelight.  It  is 
there  because  it  Is  politically  expedient  for 
this  course  of  action  at  this  time. 

The  needs  and  the  problems  of  the  poet 
office  are  growing.  The  public  Is  demanding 
more  and  better  service.  The  postal  employes 
are  tired  of  poor  working  conditions  and  sub- 
standard salary  levels. 

The  Congress  la  in  a  quandary.  Legislators 
know  they  will  face  the  wrath  of  the  voters 
if  they  try  to  put  through  additional  postage 
rate  Increases  at  this  time. 

The  easiest  way  for  them  to  get  rid  of  the 
problem  Is  to  paes  it  on  to  someone  else. 
ThMB,  the  postal  corporation  looms  as  a  pos- 
sible answer. 

The  corporation  could  raise  pKsetal  rates 
and  trim  service.  The  public  could  complain, 
but  the  complaints  would  have  far  less  effect 
than  they  now  have  when  directed  at  the 
congressmen. 

Just  how  effective  would  a  corporation  be 
In  actually  solving  the  problems  and  Im- 
proving the  service?  We  doubt  it  could  con- 
tribute much. 

The  basic  need  of  the  postal  service  is 
money — scads  and  scculs  of  money.  A  switch 
to  a  corporate  structxire  Is  not  going  to 
reduce  this  need.  On  the  contrary,  it  could 
increase  it  substantially. 

It  has  been  the  refusal  of  Congress  to  pro- 
vide the  funds  in  the  past  which  has  created 
many  of  the  problems  the  department  faces 
today. 

Advocates  of  the  corporation  plan  talk  of 
the  need  for  modernization  and  automation, 
•nils  is  not  a  new  concept.  We  had  experi- 
mental post  offices  and  "test  periods"  on  new 
equipment  decades  ago.  Some  of  the  "test 
equipment"  still  is  in  the  test  stage  because 
the  money  was  not  available  to  put  it  into 
widespread  use. 

If  the  corporation  is  unable  to  get  the 
money  from  the  congress,  it  will  have  to  turn 
to  the  only  other  source — the  mail  user.  The 
effort  to  turn  n»ll  delivery  from  a  service 
to  the  public  into  a  service  which  can  at 
least  break  even  financially  is  bound  to  bring 
major  rate  hikes. 

Recent  testimony  before  a  congressional 
committee  put  the  amount  needed  for  mod- 
ernization at  five  billion  dollars. 

Former  deputy  postmaster  general  Fred 
Helen  summed  up  the  problem  beautifully 
In  hlB  appearance  before  the  House  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee. 

He  said:  "Change  of  name  or  skeletal  form 
will  not  result  in  the  change  or  disappear- 
ance of  the  problems  which  result  primarily 
from  growth  rates.  The  postal  system  will 
take  its  problems  with  it  regardless  of  where 
It  goes,  what  it  is  called,  or  who  heads  it." 
There  Is  no  magic  in  a  corporation  plan 
which  wlU  answer  this.  If  more  money  and 
better  management  is  the  need,  why  not  pro- 
vide it  within  the  framework  of  the  present 
structure,  or  at  least  in  a  modification  of  the 
present  system? 

Congress  ought  to  Ignore  the  political  pres- 
sures and  face  up  to  its  responsibility  to 
provide  the  nation  with  an  adequate  postal 
aervloe.  Instead,  it  seems  to  be  leaning  toward 
finding  a  convenient  dumping  ground  to  bury 
the  problem. 

"nM  answer  Is  not  simple.  The  cost  of  the 
Vietnam  War  Is  staggering,  lb*  demand  for 
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domestic  anti-poverty  programs  Is  compel- 
ling— and  will  have  to  be  met.  The  congreea 
will  have  to  decide  the  priority  it  wants  to 
put  on  postal  service.  And,  the  growing  maU 
load  makes  it  urgent  that  the  decision  be 
made  now. 

Further  complicating  the  proposed  transfer 
U  the  matter  of  the  poet  office  share  of  the 
retirement  fund  deficit.  Who  wiU  pick  up  the 
tab  for  it? 

Construction  costs  are  inunense.  Even  If 
the  new  corporation  inherits  all  of  the  exist- 
ing real  estate.  It  still  will  be  faced  with  a 
huge  building  program  to  eliminate  the  de- 
plorable old  buildings  and  accommodate  the 
burgeoning  mall  volume. 

In  the  light  of  all  theee  problems,  we  do 
not  feel  that  the  change  to  a  postal  corpora- 
tion would  be  the  best  course  of  action — at 
least,  not  for  the  present. 


OMNES  ESTES  SIGNIPICANTES— 
DEAN  CARLSON  MAKES  EVERY- 
ONE PEEL  IMPORTANT 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

or  caiotobnia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  2.  1969 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  Dean  WalUi^  J.  Carlson,  better 
known  to  generations  of  students  as 
"Dean  C,"  has  served  as  registrar  for 
Chlco  State  College.  In  this  impersonal 
era  of  statistics,  computers,  and  num- 
bers, Dean  Carlson  had  the  warm  per- 
sonal ability  to  treat  people  as  individ- 
uals, as  Important  individuals. 

Dean  Carlson  is  retiring  and  I  want 
to  join  his  many  friends  in  paying  re- 
spect for  the  wonderful  Job  he  has  done 
over  the  years  and  to  wish  him  well  for 
the  future. 

No  better  tribute  to  this  outstanding 
man  can  be  made  than  that  which  was 
made  by  the  Chlco  Enterprise-Record. 
So  that  this  may  be  shared  with  my  col- 
leagues, I  include  the  Enterprise-Record 
editorial,  entitled  "Ommes  Estes  Slgnlfl- 
cantes,"  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Omncs  Estes  SioNtriCANTES 
Down  through  the  years,  one  of  the  hardest 
things  about  going  to  college  alwajrs  has  been 
"getting  in."  For  millions  of  young  people 
throughout  the  nation,  the  period  between 
high  school  graduation  and  actually  sitting 
down  in  a  classroom  as  a  bona  fide  college 
student  has  been  one  of  great  nervous  strain. 
The  tension  and  worry  always  has  been  en- 
hanced, of  course,  by  what  youngsters  de- 
scribe as  "the  cold.  Impersonal,  mathematics- 
like  nature  of  the  process  of  application,  ac- 
ceptance and  registration." 

We've  had  youngsters  who  were  going  away 
to  coUege  tell  us:  "Gee  Whiz,  it  makes  a  fel- 
low feel  like  some  kind  of  a  Uttle  number  In 
a  gigantic  lottery.  It's  as  if  you  were  trying  to 
communicate  through  a  deep  fog  with  some 
sort  of  a  machine  that  is  regarding  you  with 
a  chilly  eye.  Oftentimes,  this  initial  feeUng 
stays  with  a  guy  for  months  and  months. 
Some  kids  never  are  able  to  lose  the  feeling 
that  they  are  considered  by  the  Institution  as 
a  factor  rather  than  a  person." 

Needless  to  say,  the  process  can  be  even 
more  nerve-wracking  for  exceptional  cases, 
such  as  transfer  students  (with  another  In- 
stitution inserted  between  the  high  school 
and  the  college)  and  foreign  students  (whose 
prep  work  or  other  secondary  records  may 
even  stem  from  a  different  nation) . 
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•imty  tlw  diaottltlM  ctf  UUa  Uilttftl  p«rlod 
taav*  oontrlbaUd  gnmUj  to  th«  guMml  im- 
rwt  wtUeli  now  la  ■wwiiliif  nuuiy  inctltuttooa 
of  higbn  iMtfnlng  throasbom  th«  land.  The 
fMUoc  of  tMinc  ft  nitU*  number  in  a  big 
lottery"  and  th«  general  laek  of  rvoognlUon 
M  a  "panon*-  baa  l«ft  tbouaanda  of  itudanU 
laaa  tban  oom/ort«bl«  In  tbclr  campua  rar- 
roundlaga. 

HappUy,  bowcTer.  all  tbe  foregoing  would 
baT«  to  be  relegated  to  tbe  rank  of  tbe  "ex- 
oepUon  rather  tban  tbe  rule"  Insofar  aa  our 
own  Ohico  SUte  College  waa  concerned  dur- 
ing the  period  In  which  coUegea  and  unlver- 
sltlea  boomed  after  World  War  n. 

And  the  credit  for  making  Chlco  SUte  a 
place  where  "getting  in-  did  not  amount  to 
a  traumaUc  and  deperaonallzliig  experience 
mujt  go  to  an  unuaual  educator  named 
Wallln  J.  Carlaon.  better  known  to  genera- 
tlooa  of  atudenu  and  alumni  aa  "Dean  Carl- 
aon" or  almply  "Dean  O." 

Dean  Carlaon  originally  came  to  Cblco 
State  aa  an  inatructor  In  bualneaa  In  193g 
making  him  one  of  the  two  or  three  "true 
pioneers"  inaofar  aa  current  oldUmers  on  the 
faculty  are  concerned  Within  a  few  yeara 
after  hla  arrival,  however.  Dean  Carlaon  was 
named  Registrar— and  It  was  In  that  post  for 
the^ttef  p»rt  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  that 
be  buUt  f^  record  under  which  thousands 
of  studenu  over  tbe  yeara  were  enabled  to 
regard  Cblco  State  as  a  "college"  rather  than 
as  an  Institution.  First  Impreaslons  are  of 
deep  Importance,  of  course,  and  Dean  Carl- 
son and  hla  staff  made  such  a  deep  and  warm 
impression  of  mulUtudes  of  incoming  stu- 
denu that  tbey  came  to  regard  his  as  "Mi 
Chlco  SUte,"  and  continued  to  do  so  through 
their  Ume  on  the  campus  and  Into  their  oost- 
coUege  adulthood. 

To  the  fresh-cheeked  high  school  graduate 
from  either  a  Shaau  County  whistle-stop  or 
the  sophisticated  neighborhood  of  a  metro- 
poUtan  area.  Dean  Carlaon  waa  tbe  one  who 
made  the  tranalUon  from  prep  school  to 
college  a  procedure  In  which  the  youngster 
felt  that  be  (or  aba)  was  being  regarded  as  a 
person  and  that  hU  case  was  being  con- 
rtdered  across  the  deak  or  through  tbe  m^m 
by  another  person,  a  person  who  truly  waa 
Intereeted  in  him. 

To  tbe  veuran  who  waa  returning  to 
etudlee  after  time  out  for  semce  in  World 
War  n  or  Korea,  Dean  Carlaon  was  the  one 
who  helped  shake  the  dust  from  his  educa- 
tional records  of  the  past  and  helped  him 
undergo  the  Intrlcaclea  of  the  OI  BUI— and 
In  a  sense,  helped  him  feel  more  comforuble 
returning  to  the  claaaroom  "as  a  guy  older 
by  several  yeara"  than  hU  clasamatee. 

To  the  foreign  exchange  student  (In  tbla 
realm.  Dean  Carlson  was  an  innoraUve 
pioneer),  the  Registrar  waa  an  undciataad- 
lag  and  helpful  link  between  a  far  distant 
Und  and  the  green  lawna  and  Ivy-grown 
buildings  of  Chlco  SUU.  Language  barrlera 
notwithstanding.  Dean  Carlson  somehow 
managed  to  enable  tbla  young  per^sn  to  nt 
off  to  a  good  start  In  adapting  to  the  strange 
culture  of  hla  new  campus  "home  away  ftom 
home. 

Even  when  enrollmenU  began  to  feel  tbe 
brunt  of  tbe  poat-war  "baby  boom"  and 
neceaaiuu  tbe  Introduction  of  mecbanlaa- 
Uon  in  tbe  regUtratlon  procees.  Dean  Carl- 
son and  his  staff  managed  to  maintain  tbe 
personalized  attitudes  so  many  other  col- 
leges and  universities  had  long  ago  lost  This 
MP«ct  of  Dean  Carlson's  Unure  waa.  at 
course,  perhaps  the  chief  hallmark  og  hla 
ablUty  to  Imbue  his  entire  staff  with  InUrest 
and  aeal  to  match  hla  own. 

Up  untU  a  year  or  so  ago— whether  be 
w«t  by  the  Utle  of  Regli»ar  or  AasocUU 
oma  or  Studenu  la  Charge  of  Admissions 
and  B«Mrda— Dean  Carlson  pUyad  a  major 
role  In  shaping  Cblco  SUU  College  and 
more  ImportanUy.  in  making  tbe  procedures 
of  "getting  In"  aa  easier  and  happier  one 
xor  tbe  youag  peoplsi 
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It  la  not  surprising,  then,  that  word  ot 
Dean  Carlson's  Impending  retirement  tJHf 
year  haa  spread  among  alumni  throughout 
tbe  nation,  even  throughout  the  world,  and 
that  nostalgic  aad  Uudatory  comment  haa 
begun  coming  la. 

It  u  approprUU  that  Dean  Cartaoa's 
faoulty  oollsaguas  and  former  atudenU 
already  are  planning  several  functions  to 
omcUlly  record  the  mark  he  has  left  on 
Cbloo  SUU  College  In  particular  and  on 
education  in  general.  One  such  session  was 
scheduled  today  by  the  Student  Intema- 
Uonal  aub  aad  the  MacArthur  Scholarahlp 
Committee. 

Even  without  such  formal  manlfeeUtlons, 
however,  the  plaoe  of  Wallln  J,  Carlson  In 
educational  history  Is  secure.  To  faculty 
coUeaguea.  studenu.  alumni,  and  even  to 
admiring  townspeople,  he  always  wUl  be 
"Dean  Carlson"  and  regarded  as  one  of  their 
happiest  links  with  Chlco  SUU  College.  It 
seems  reasonable  to  say  that,  had  there  been 
more  like  him  during  the  past  quarter  cen- 
tury, higher  educaUon  on  a  national  h.^i, 
might  be  far  less  a  battleground  than  It  la 
today. 

We  don't  know  if  Dean  Carlson  ever 
adopted  a  motto.  But  It  strikes  us  that  an 
appropnaU  one  might  be  devised  from  the 
philosophy  be  adhered  to  and  practiced- 
Omnes  Kates  Slgnlflcantes— Every  Person  Is 
Important. 
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OEO  DraECTOR  RUMSFELDS 
STATEMENT  ON  POVERTY 


HON.  WILUAM  A.  STEIGER 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  2.  1989 

Mr,  STEIGER  of  WlscoMin.  Mr 
Speaker.  Donald  Rumsfeld,  the  new  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, testified  thia  morning  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

Hla  sUtement  deaerves  the  attention 
of  the  Congress.  It  is  forthright,  candid, 
and  perceptive.  I  was  pleased  to  find  the 
Director  call  for  a  2-year  extension  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  Don  Rumsfeld,  in 
his  first  appearance  before  the  Congress 
In  his  new  role,  has  set  a  sound  course 
for  improving  OEO  and  Its  operation. 

His  statement  follows: 

Sramfxirr  or  Hon.  Donald  RvUMwrnLo 

Mr.  Chairman.  Members  of  tbe  Committee. 
I  am  pleaaed  to  appear  before  this  dis- 
tinguished Committee  on  proposed  amend- 
menu  to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 

lv04. 

During  my  first  week  as  Director  I  have 
been  wreatllng  with  the  detaUs.  problems, 
and  prospecU  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. I  wUl  atumpt  to  be  as  compleu 
aa  possible  In  my  responses  to  your  questions. 
I  do  not  presume  to  have  all  the  answers, 
or  all  the  tnformauon.  but  I  am  deurmlned 
to  pursue  tbe  answers  we  all  seek.  A  compre- 
hensive review  of  the  OEO  and  lu  acttvltles 
la  nseded.  and  I  inund  to  compleu  It  aa  soon 
as  possible. 

President  Nixon  is  sending  to  tbe  Congress 
a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  19«4  to  exund  tbe  autborl- 
saUon  for  approprtaUons  from  June  30  1960 
to  June  30,  1971.  Thu  exunslon.  providing 
for  a  request  for  •3.048  bUllon  for  FT  1970 
will  furnish  a  sound  framework  for  change 
In  the  agency's  policies  aad  operaUons.  More 
comprehenalve  improvemenu,  he  fesla 
should  be  made  after  careful  study  by  the 
oaw  Director  aad  the  ataff  of  the  Agency. 


A  two-year  extension,  the  President  be- 
lieves, will  Improve  the  maaagament  of  this 
program  by  aUowlag  looger-range  planning 
and  maklag  poaslble  more  orderly  and  effi- 
cient allocation  of  funda.  It  wUl  lead  to  better 
recruiting  by  guaranteeing  to  thoee  whoee 
talenu  are  needed  that  the  oommltment  to 
deal  with  these  problems  exlaU.  It  should 
Improve  the  potential  for  restiiu  by  Insur- 
ing the  continuity  and  flexlbUlty  that  an 
innovative  agency  needs.  TTie  extension  will 
give  greater  assurance  to  those  who  InltlaU 
experlmenu  that  even  though  a  particular 
program  may  not  prove  successful,  the  les- 
sons learned  will  be  put  to  use,  and  tbe  larger 
effort  will  continue. 

This  Is  not  a  commitment  slmplv  to  con- 
Unue  present  programs.  It  U  a  commitment 
to  find  out  what  works  and  what  does  not. 
to  review  the  performance  of  these  programs! 
and  to  utilize  new  knowledge.  Our  efforU  over 
tbe  past  years  have  not  been  as  successful 
as  we  might  have  hoped.  We  must  develop 
more  sysumatlc  approaches  to  identifying 
the  needs  of  tbe  poverty  population  and  to 
devising  effective  solutions  to  those  needs. 

The  people  served   by  OEO  deserve  this 
The  people  of  the  Nation  require  it. 

I  believe  that  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity should  assume  the  role  outlined 
In  the  President's  February  19  Message— to 
be  the  Innovating  agency,  an  Incubator  for 
new  programs,  devising  and  developing  new 
approaches  to  the  problem  of  poverty  The 
changes  being  made— tbe  delegation  of  Head 
Start  and  the  Job  Corps — should  enable  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  fulfill  this 
role  more  effectively.  Organizing  and  man- 
aging Innovation  In  the  social  field  Is  no  easy 
taak.  In  developing  new  programs,  as  well  as 
evaluating  on-going  ones,  we  must  apply 
tough  standards  of  measurement.  We  must 
set  our  goals  high— but  we  must  also  set 
them  precisely  and  clearly  enough  so  that  we 
will  know  whether  or  not  they  have  been 
achieved. 

Innovation  will  be  meaningless  unless  It  Is 
coupled  with  penetrating  evaluation.  We 
must  define  objectives  In  both  qualitative  and 
quantlUtlve  urms.  We  must  test  alterna- 
tives, and  we  must  be  equipped  to  measiore 
progress  or  failure  against  defined  goals.  We 
must  not  be  afraid  to  admit  failure,  for  we 
may  learn  as  much  from  programs  which 
appear  to  fall  as  from  those  which  succeed. 
In  tbe  same  sense  we  must  admit  how 
little  we  know  about  the  problems  of  the 
poor.  The  admission  of  a  lack  of  knowledge 

may  be  the  first  step  toward   knowledge 

and  toward  solving  these  problems. 

I  am  now  searching  for  new  talent,  men 
and  women  with  the  energy,  dedication  and 
Inuillgence  needed  to  carry  out  the  tasks 
**»«»<1 — the  research,  planning  and  evalua- 
Uon  necessary  for  Improvement  In  these  pro- 
grams. I  am  seeking  people  with  the  com- 
peunce  to  Institute  higher  sUndarda  of  op- 
erauon.  At  the  present  time,  some  20  of  the 
top  69  positions  In  tbe  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  are  vacant. 

I  am  establishing  a  number  of  study  uams 
to  examine  some  of  the  more  critical  Issues. 
I  dont  anUclpate  that  these  teams  wlU  pro- 
duce fully  sattafactory  answers  to  otir  ques- 
tions, but  they  will  be  at  least  help  to  out- 
line some  of  the  ways  to  get  answers — some 
of  the  InformaUon  we  must  have  to  reach 
decisions. 

One  Issue  which  we  must  study  Is  tbe  rela- 
tionship between  the  Community  Action 
Agencies  funded  through  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  and  the  Community 
Demonstration  Agencies  funded  through  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. Over  30%  of  CAA  funds  are  spent  In 
the  present  160  Model  ClUes.  The  need  for 
close  coordination  and  cooperation  between 
these  two  progranu  Is  of  a  high  priority  to 
the  Administration. 

Another  critical  Issue  concerns  the  role  of 
the  sutes  In  OEO  programs— How  do  we 
bring  statea  lato  a  more  meaalngful  and 
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aotlve  role  In  programs  funded  through  the 
Office  of  Ecoaomlc  Opportunity.  OEO  pro- 
Tided  some  $6.5  million  to  fund  StaU  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Offices  In  1969,  for  tech- 
xilcal  and  planning  assistance  to  tbe  Gov- 
ernors and  local  agencies.  The  Administra- 
tion Is  now  engaged  in  an  InUnslve  review  of 
the  role  of  States  in  many  federal  activities. 
I  believe  that  we  can  find  new  and  better 
ways  to  involve  the  SUtes  In  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  jjoverty. 

The  Office  of  Soonomlc  Opportunity  has 
been  devoting  roughly  28%  ot  its  resources 
to  rural  poverty,  but  there  la  still  a  lack  of 
sufficient  Information  In  this  area,  due  in 
part  to  Insuffideat  research  and  experimenta- 
tion. OEO,  working  with  the  SUtes,  should 
be  able  to  help  to  develop  mechanisms  for 
dealing  with  elemenU  of  rural  poverty,  such 
as  scatUred  pockeU  of  the  poor  over  large 
areas.  I  know  that  members  of  tbla  Com- 
mittee have  expressed  concern  about  this 
problem  and,  with  your  support  and  advice, 
I  would  hope  to  devoU  greaUr  atUntlon  to  It. 

The  evaluation  of  progrants  must  be  one  of 
the  most  important  activities  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  It  appears  to  be  one 
of  the  most  neglected.  OEO  has  only  recently 
completed  the  first  evaluation  of  the  national 
impact  of  one  of  lU  major  programs.  Until 
last  year,  this  Agency  had  no  sysUmatlc  proc- 
ess for  Initiating  and  conducting  evaluation. 
The  sUte-of-the-art  of  evaluating  social  pro- 
grams Is  still  primitive.  I  inUnd  to  devoU 
more  of  OEO's  resources  to  evaluation  and  to 
work  with  other  federal  agencies  In  develop- 
ing a  more  effective  evaluation  capability.  I 
believe  that  the  Congress  should  be  made 
aware  of  the  resulU  of  such  evaluations  so 
that  the  Legislative  and  ttecutlve  Branches 
are  dealing  with  the  same  set  of  facte. 

Also  Important  la  the  question  of  delega- 
tion— how  best  to  Insure  that  a  program's 
focus  is  preserved  once  direct  operating  re- 
sponsibility 18  passed  to  a  department.  The 
recent  debaU  on  the  delegation  of  Job  Corps 
and  Head  Start  raised  such  questions  as:  How 
should  a  delegated  program  be  monitored  and 
evaluated  so  that  It  continues  to  accomplish 
lU  original  goals?  What,  ideally,  should  be 
tbe  stages  of  delegation  or  transfer?  Should 
the  experimental  activities  of  the  program  be 
left  to  OEO?  How  should  delegation  relate  to 
transfer? 

It  was  the  original  inUntlon  of  thoee  who 
developed  the  anti-poverty  program  that 
this  process  of  delegation  would  be  a  means 
of  disseminating  and  streng^thenlng  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity. There  has  been  a  negative  attitude 
toward  delegation — a  tendency  to  avoid  it — 
because  a  program  ready  for  delegation 
usually  has  a  degree  of  acceptance  and  a 
constituency,  and  there  has  been  a  concern 
that  delegation  might  weaken  support  for 
the  OEO.  The  process  of  delegation  can  be 
developed  as  a  positive  process.  To  be  able 
to  make  sound  decisions  and  defend  them 
InUlligently— decisions  that  really  help  the 
poor — we  must  develop  a  policy  for  relating 
delegation  to  the  goals  and  operations  of 
our  programs.  This  Is  particularly  significant 
la  that  roughly  two- thirds  of  OEO  funds 
v.lll  not  be  under  the  direct  control  of  OEO. 

We  must  find  a  means  of  fulfilling  more 
effectively  tbe  goals  of  commxinlty  action. 
Tbe  questions  being  raised  concern  means 
of  achieving  greaUr  responsiveness,  of 
strengthening  and  improving  performance. 
Much  of  our  domestic  controversy  focuses 
on  the  laaue  of  whether  a  peu^cular  institu- 
tion— a  government  agency,  a  leglslatiure,  a 
university — ^la  sufficiently  reeponslve  to  the 
needs  of  the  time  and  to  thoee  It  serves.  The 
basic  strength  of  our  sysUm — and  lU  ca- 
pacity to  deal  with  poverty — springs  from 
the  fact  that  the  Institutions  of  our  society 
do  change  and  can  respond.  Progress  here 
lies  not  only  in  encouraging  Institutions  to 
be  more  responsive,  but  la  convincing  noa- 
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partldpantB  that  they  can  participate  in  aad 
benefit  by  tbe  ^lacge. 

To  conclude,  I  must  confess  my  concern 
at  how  Uttle  hard  analysis  of  these  ques- 
tions there  has  been.  None  could  have  ex- 
pected the  problem  of  poverty  to  be  totally 
eradicated  In  four  years.  But  I  believe  that 
by  this  time  we  coiUd  have  hoped  to  accu- 
mulate a  useful  body  of  knowledge  about 
the  problem  and  about  tbe  Impact  of  pro- 
grams now  underway,  and  the  success  or 
fallvure  of  our  efforte.  I  believe  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Nation  have  a  right  to  ask  why 
BO  Uttle  Is  known  about  the  effecU  of  these 
{HTOgrams, 

I  assure  this  Cbmmlttee  that  I  vrlll  work 
with  you  to  devote  the  agency's  resources 
and  en»gy  to  producing  answers,  and  to  at- 
tempt to  use  this  knowledge.  The  President 
has  Indicated  the  spirit  In  which  we  must 
iwoceed:  "Tho  men  and  women  who  will  be 
valued  most  in  this  Administration,"  he  said 
in  his  Message  to  Congress  of  February  19, 
"win  be  those  who  undersund  that  not  every 
experiment  succeeds,  who  do  not  cover  up 
failures  but  rather  lay  open  problems, 
frankly  and  constructively,  so  that  next  time 
we  will  know  how  to  do  betUr." 

The  founders  of  this  program,  8<Hne  of 
whom  are  on  this  Committee,  clearly  recog- 
nized the  need  for  fiexIbUlty :  "As  conditions 
change,"  Preeldexit  Johnson  sUted  in  his 
Message  to  Congress  In  1964,  "and  as  experi- 
ence illuminates  our  difficulties,  we  will  be 
prepared  to  modify  our  strategy." 

Many  of  our  conventional  attitudes  about 
problems  of  poverty  and  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  ought  to  be  re-examined. 
The  men  and  women  to  be  served  by  this 
program  will  not  be  content  with  words  and 
gestures.  Posturing  cannot  replace  accom- 
plishment. 

We  must  heed  the  hardship  and  despair  of 
the  poor,  the  deep  hurt  of  poverty  and  lU 
Impact  on  Individual  human  beings.  We  must 
build  the  knowledge  and  stamina  to  provide 
for  real  gains  in  opportunity  and  human 
dignity.  The  President  has  made  this  com- 
mitment. I  Join  him  In  It.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  this  Committee  on  these  and 
other  questions  now  facing  the  Agency. 
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In  a  city  which  U  now  74%  Black,  the 
relevance  of  race  is  even  man  archaic  la  re- 
porting the  apprehension  or  conviction  or 
trial  of  a  sxispiect.  What  does  it  prove? 

Yes,  when  a  serious  crime  Is  committed 
aad  a  suspect  Is  at  large,  his  race  is  indeed 
quite  relevant.  But,  bow  does  the  factor  of 
his  race  become  significant  after  hla  appre- 
heasioa  or  bis  covirt  trial? 

Why  not  label  people  by  religion  as  well — 
John  Doe,  Catholic;  Ellen  Doe.  Jewish;  Jo- 
seph Jones,  Protestant?  Or,  if  the  Daity 
News  Is  going  to  be  consistent,  why  not  labti 
all  races:  thus,  John  Doe,  Chinese;  Mary 
Doe,  Spanish;  Albert  Jones,  Philippine. 

Perhaps  the  Waahington  Daily  News  be- 
lieves that  the  identification  of  criminal  sus- 
pects and  others  contributes  to  a  healthier 
racial  cllmaU  and  to  a  betUr  understanding 
between  tbe  black  aad  wtilU  races.  If  the 
editors  BO  believe,  of  course,  then  one  caaaot 
quarrel  with  their  decision  as  editors. 

But  from  the  heavy  volume  of  mall  which 
I  have  continued  to  receive  protesting  the 
Doily  News'  practice,  I  am  convinced  that 
tbe  vaat  majority  of  the  District's  Black  citi- 
zens are  deeply  offended  by  this  editorial 
practice.  And  since  black  people  comprise 
the  majority  at  the  nation's  CaplUl,  the 
Daily  Netc*  has  placed  Itself  in  the  curious 
poaltloa  of  publlshlag  a  newspaper  which 
ignores  the  expecUtlons  and  personal  feel- 
ings of  that  majority. 
With  every  good  wish. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Adam  C.  Powell. 


LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE 
WASHINOTON  DAILY  NEWS 


HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or  MXW  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  2.  1969 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  eirtend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcoRO.  I  Inclucle  the  following: 

j  Mat  29,  1969. 

Th»  Edttox, 

The  Wathinfton  Daily  News, 
Waahington,  D.O. 

DxAk  8n:  As  a  former  newspaper  editor 
myself,  I  caa  well  aK>recUU  the  wide  lati- 
tude ol  reportorlal  expressloa  aad  Judge- 
ment that  determines  both  the  news  con- 
tent of  a  story  as  well  as  lU  placement  la 
the  aewspaper. 

Whether  a  sensational  crime  story  Is 
placed  on  Page  1,  Page  3  or  Page  36  would 
depend  on  the  editorial  propensities  of  three 
different  editorial  pointe  of  views  such  aa 
tho  New  York  Daily  Newt,  The  Chicago  To- 
day and  the  New  York  Times. 

But  one  practice  which  has  diminished 
significantly  in  American  reporting  Is  the  la- 
belling of  people  Involved  In  crimes  or  court 
cases.  Years  ago.  most  white  newspapers  la- 
belled people  by  race — today,  very  few  do. 
The  Washington  Daily  News  la  a  rare 
exception. 


SOVIET    MARITIME    STRATEGY 


k. 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

op    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  2,  1969 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Cen- 
ter for  Strategic  and  International  Stu- 
dies at  Georgetown  University  has  just 
completed  an  incisive  study  of  Soviet 
seapower.  The  14-member  panel  of  Amer- 
ictm  and  European  experts,  cochaired  by 
Hanson  Baldwin  and  Lawrence  W.  Mar- 
tin, concluded  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
developed  a  plan  of  strategic  priorities 
and  a  highly  coordinated  maritime  pro- 
gram which  challenge  the  basic  interests 
of  the  world's  major  non-Communist 
seapowers. 

Because  of  the  timely  Importance  of 
this  topic,  I  have  asked  that  the  panel's 
findings  as  reported  in  the  New  York 
Times,  May  30,  1969,  be  set  forth  below: 
SoviXT  Is  Found  bt  Study  Group  To  Seek 
Control  of  World's  Seas 

Bbusskls,  May  28< — A  panel  of  American 
and  European  analysts  has  concluded  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  embarked  on  a  maritime 
strategy  of  challenging  the  United  States  and 
other  non-Communist  sea  powers  for  control 
of  key  areas  around  the  Eurasian  land  mass. 

This  Soviet  policy  Is  based  on  the  continu- 
ing expansion  of  the  navy  and  merchant 
marine,  the  panel  noted  In  an  analysis  Issued 
today.  The  study  was  made  by  14  analysts 
assembled  by  tbe  Center  for  Strategic  and 
International  Studies  of  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity in  Washington. 

The  policy  means  that  the  Soviet  Union 
win  "attempt  to  cootrrt  the  Baltic  Sea,  the 
Black  Sea  and  viltlmaUly  the  Mediterranean," 
the  panel  said. 

"The  policy  also  envisions,"  It  continued, 
"Soviet  pr<!domlnance  in  the  Sea  of  Japan  to 
the  east,  the  Greenland-Iceland-Faeroe  Is- 
lands gap  to  tbe  vest,  and  the  Indian  Ocean 
to  the  south." 
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■TBAm    MAT 


OOftim  «f  Um  Boaporua  Mid  tb*  Dw 
tbiou«b  wtalelk  l«i  AmU  pMa  to  tiM 
la  a  profcabla  objacttT*  of  tba 
SovtoC  Union. 

"Bayaaid  tbaaa  goata."  tha  paaal  raportad. 
"Um  SoTlalB  want  to  gmai  doaslnaat  lnA«>- 
•aaa  M  Mfatal  major  Junetlona  of  tba 
wocld'a  aaawaya."  Tba  group  idantlflad  tbaaa 
•a  tba  8u«B  Oanal.  tba  Bab  •!  liandab.  laad- 
lag  from  tba  Bad  8aa  to  tba  Ghilf  of  Adan.  tba 
Strait  of  Malacoa.  halaim  Malays  and  Su- 
matra, and  tba  Strait  of  Gibraltar. 

Tb«  panal  pradleta  tbat  In  purmlt  of  tbaaa 
anda  tba  SoTlat  Union  wtU  "moatly  Ilkaly" 
try  to  limit  and  arantually  stop  non-Oom- 
monlat  naval  oparsUona  In  araaa  tb«y  eoo- 
atrataglcally  Important  to  tbalr  plana. 
aaaoa  W.  Baldwin,  ana  of  tba  panaUata 
formar  mlUtary  adStor  ot  Tba  Ifav  Tork 
TMaaa.  oaUad  "tba  aubatttuUon  of  blua  watar 
borlaon  for  tba  landlocltad  eonoapu  of  tba 
SoTlat  paat"  ona  of  "tba  apoebal  arenu  of 
tha  aotb  oantury"  tbat  probably  inauraa  tba 
attanalon  of  tba  frtctloaa  of  tba  first  balf  ot 
tba  oantury  to  "dlaUnt  aaaa  and  many  ooa- 


Tba  panel's  report  baa  baan  walctntad  by 
dlplomaUe  and  political  laadera  of  tba  Nortb 
Atlaatle  UUanca.  Long  ooncemad  by  tba 
gro#lb  of  SAnet  saa  powar  and  tbe  apparent 
complacency  and  Indlffarenoa  wltb  wblob 
the  proceaa  baa  bean  Hawad.  tbay  bopa 
tba  analyaU  wUl  promote  afforla  to  meat 
It 

Tbia  maana.  tn  tba  flrat  Inatance.  tba 
United  Stataa  for  tba  report  makea  clear 
tbat  the  SoTlet  ehallaasi  Is  dlraotad  fliat  of 
aU  at  tbe  United  Stataa  Nary,  tbe  world's 
largest  and  most  powerful. 

In  Important  categorlea  of  sea  power,  tba 
panel  found,  the  Soviet  Union  already  sur- 
paaaea  tbe  United  Stataa  and  U  gaining  in 
others.  The  Ruaalana  may  have  many  mora 
conventionally  powered  submarines,  "un- 
paralled"  long-ranga  surface-to-surfaca 
cruise- missile  systems  am  surfaca  sblps 
and  submarines  and  a  sizable  mlaalla- 
equipped  fleet  of  patrol  boats,  tbe  report 
said. 

The  Soviet  Union  la  said  to  be  "catching 
up"  in  Polaris- type  ballistic  mlsalle  sub- 
marines and  helicopter  carriers.  Its  modem 
fleet  and  land-baaed  air  power  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean Is  said  to  poae  a  "major  political 
tbreaf  to  tbe  United  Statea  SUtb  Fleet. 

Tbe  Nortb  Atlantic  Alliance  acted  today 
to  meet  this  thr«at  when  the  Defense 
Planning  Ccmmlttea  agreed  to  organize  an 
amargency  n'.val  force  In  the  Mediterranean. 
But  tbe  ultimate  force  envisaged,  six  de- 
stroyers, is  fa.-  weaker  tban  the  Soviet 
squadron. 


THERE  OUGHT  TO  BE  A  LAW 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

or  MASSAcavsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRB8ENTAT1VES 

Mondajf.  June  2.  1969 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  "There  Ought  To  Be  a  Law" 
was  the  title  for  a  very  thoughtful  edi- 
torial by  WBZ  Radio-Television  in  Bos- 
ton earlier  this  month.  Contrary  to  the 
idea  conveyed  l>y  the  title  initially,  the 
editors  maintain  that  Government's  re- 
aponaibility  in  dealing  with  campus  dis- 
orders Is  not  through  Federal  interven- 
tion on  the  luilveitoty  campus,  but 
through  the  implementation  of  action- 
oriented  programs  to  conquer  the  per- 
TMlve  ills  of  our  society  which  kindle 
aodAl  anger  and  disturbance.  I  offer  the 
full  text  of  the  editorial  for  consideration 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

of  all  my  coll— gueg.  who  ataAre  my  coq- 
eem  over  tha  crliU  on  our  aampuMs: 

Ttaam  Oooar  To  Ba  a  Imw 
(ZMlvarad  by  James  R.  Llgbtfoot.  ganaral 

managar.   WBZ    Radio,    and   Wlntbrop   P. 

Baker,  general  manager,  WBZ-TV) 

Campoa  raballlons  continue  to  dominate 
tba  news  acroaa  tbe  country.  And  as  usual. 
In  times  of  sucb  unrest,  many  people  ara 
Inclined  to  moutb  that  old  phrase — "There 
ougbt  to  be  a  Uw  against  tbat  sort  of  tblng." 
So  It's  no  surprise  that  there  are  a  boat  of 
propoaals  for  government  intervention  Into 
campus  affairs,  a  real  crackdown  on  studenta. 

We  don't  profeas  to  know  Just  how  this 
campus  meaa  wlU  be  stralgbtened  out.  But 
wa*?*  ooovlnoed  of  one  thing  Congressional 
or  laglalatlva  Intarrentlon  of  this  sort  would 
be  a  disaster.  Tbere  are  ample  legal  means  of 
dealing  wltb  campus  disorders  right  now. 
Police  action  haa  already  been  taken  to  clear 
buildings  and  mtore  order  at  Harvard.  Dart- 
mouth and  a  number  of  other  campuses.  We 
support  this  type  of  move  aa  an  luapleaaant 
naoaaalty. 

Ona  of  tbe  men  who  bad  to  make  tbat 
type  of  decision  was  Harvard's  Nathan  Pu- 
aey.  SlgnlflcanUy  he  told  a  "Meet  tbe  Preaa" 
audience  on  WB^TV  that  tbe  answers  to 
the  crisis  must  oome  from  wltbln  the  unl- 
veralty  Itself — primarily  from  tba  faculty 
and  students. 

Tbls  doesnt  mean  tbat  there's  notblng 
for  government  to  do.  tbat  there  sbouldnt 
be  a  law.  But  what's  needed  is  local,  stete 
and  federal  acUon  to  deal  wltb  tbe  rot  In 
our  sodaty — poverty,  prejudice,  slums  and 
materialism.  Tbaae  are  condltlona  tbat  have 
aagarad  many  reB|x>nslble  students.  They 
bava  baao  trying  to  give  American  society  a 
meaaage  it  ought  to  listen  to.  Unfortunately 
mucb  of  It  has  been  garbled  by  the  actloiu 
of  a  maniac  minority.  The  university  and  tf 
neceaaary  the  poUce  can  deal  with  tbe  trou- 
blemakers. The  eballenge  for  government  Is 
to  defuse  the  anger  of  the  reeponslble  ma- 
jority— not  with  negative  acts  of  repression 
but  a  positive  attack  on  society's  many  Ilia. 
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VIOLENCE  AND  UNREST  ON  THE 
CAMPUS 


HON.  DON  H.  CUUSEN 

aw  CAUFoairiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Afonday.  June  2.  1969 

Mr  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 

recently.  I  testified  before  the  House  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Education  which  is 
Investigating  campus  violence  and  un- 
rest. 

With  the  thought  that  my  remarks 
might  be  of  interest  to  some  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  include  them  in  the  Recoko. 
This  problem  is  the  greatest  domestic 
problem  we  have  today.  It  must  be 
brought  under  control  immediately.  My 
remarks  follow: 

Stattmknt  or  CoNctxssMAN  Don  H.  Clau- 
sen  Befou  Tt!C   Special   Hotjsc   Sitbcom- 
MrrrxE   on   Education   Rccakoino  Campus 
VioLKNcx.  May  15.  1960 
Mr  Chairman,  members  of  the  House  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  on  EducaUon,  I  sincerely 
appreciate  this  opportunity  to  briefly  outline 
njy  views  and  those  of  the  majority  of  my 
constituents  from  the  Ist  District  of  Cali- 
fornia who.  In  ever  Increasing  numbers,  are 
ezpreealng  their  ImpaUence  and  their  grow- 
ing concern  over  tbe  problem  of  campus  dis- 
ruptions and  violence. 
Twice  in  my  lifetime,  I-ve  beard  talk  and 


aaan  erldexiee  of  anarcby  or  revolution  in 
America.  The  first  time  was  In  tbe  late  Wk 
and  eaily  30's  when,  as  a  young  boy,  I  heard 
people  talk  about  changing  a  system  of  gov- 
ernment tbat  permitted  people  to  go  hungry 
m  a  land  where  food  was  plenttful,  but 
money  was  short. 

T>oday.  sucb  talk  Is  being  heard  again.  Not 
from  people  wbo  are  hungry  or  without  Joba, 
but.  surprisingly  enough,  from  people  of 
affluence  wbo  are  personally  convinced  and 
advocate  that  tbe  only  way  to  bring  about 
"meaningful  change"  In  America  Is  througb 
tba  deatrucUon  of  our  educational,  gov- 
ernmental and  social  Institutions.  Regret- 
tebly.  many  yoimg  people,  today,  are  not 
sure,  or  so  they  say,  tbat  they  want  to  belong 
to  this  society. 

At  tbe  outset,  then.  I  want  to  comment  on 
the  timely,  articulate,  and  profound  stete- 
ment  made  to  tbls  special  subcommittee  by 
Dr.  Nathan  M.  Pusey,  President  of  Harvard 
University  on  May  8.  I  applaud  Dr.  Pussy's 
statement  that  "very  serious  injury  Is  being 
done  to  the  academic  enterprise"  and  I  com- 
mend bis  conviction  that  It  Is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  academic  community  to  resolve 
the  conflict  now  raging  on  our  campuses. 

I  feel  compeUed  to  say,  however,  that.  In 
my  Judgment,  there  is  far  more  at  steke  than 
Just  the  "academic  enterprise"  and  I  question 
whether  or  not  the  academic  community  la 
prepared  to  deal  with  open  anarchy  or  revolu- 
tionary style  guerrilla  warfare  at  our  educa- 
Uonal  institutions,  should  It  come  to  tbat. 

I  also  question  If  tbe  academic  community 
Is  prepared  to  cope  wltb  tbe  reaction  tbat  Is 
now  beginning  to  set  m  as  a  result  of  the 
dlsrupUons  and  violence  tbat  have  occurred 
at  our  colleges  and  universities.  Throughout 
the  Nation,  we  are  witnessing  what  appears 
to  be  a  growing  "citizens  reaction"  to  tMf 
turmoil.  I  refer,  specifically,  to  tbe  ever-In- 
creasing school  bond  and  scbool  tax  elections 
going  down  to  defeat,  which  Is  but  one  manl- 
featetlon  of  what  Is  becoming  known  as  the 
"taxpayers  revolt." 

We  are  also  witnessing,  I  believe,  the  begin- 
ning of  a  reaction  by  those  students  who, 
until  now,  have  been  standing  on  the  "side- 
lines" and  watching  quietly  or  completely 
Ignoring  the  destruction  of  their  schools  and 
the  disruption  of  their  educations.  Many  of 
these  studenu,  and  I  don't  tblnk  the  mlU- 
tanu  should  take  them  for  granted  mucb 
longer,  are  now  saying:  "We  are  the  losers— 
the  militants  don't  care  about  an  education"! 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  our  atudente 
are  dedicated  and  responsible  citizens  with  a 
genuine  desire  to  acquire  the  best  our  educa- 
tional Institutions  can  offer.  These  studente 
see  how  their  future  and  their  educational 
opportunities  are  Jeopardized  by  these  "rule 
or  ruin  radical  revolutionaries" 

Although  the  circumstances  are  much  dif- 
ferent, we  have  seen  what  happened  In  Com- 
munist China  when  even  government- 
sanctioned  violence  got  out  of  band,  as  was 
tbe  esse  In  this  Instance.  As  a  result  of  the 
thorough  Job  the  Red  Guards  did  there, 
many  of  mainland  China's  universities  are 
still  closed  today.  The  ultimate  confrontetlon 
that  erupted  between  studenta  who  wanted 
an  education  and  the  rampaging  Red  Quards 
resulted  In  an  unprecedented  blood-letting. 
At  present,  there  Is  a  minority  (although 
their  numbers  grow  dally)  that  his  achieved 
a  significant  measure  of  success  In  turning 
responsible  dissent  Into  mllltent  anarchy.  Dr. 
Pusey  calls  them  'active  revolutionaries" 
and.  In  my  Judgment,  I  believe  we  should 
accept  h'.s  term  because  It  has.  Indeed,  be- 
come a  "revolution  In  the  making." 

Wltnin  the  past  sixty  days,  guns  have  been 
used  by  studente  and  police  against  each 
other  on  the  campus.  Just  this  week  I  read 
a  story  appearing  In  the  San  Francisco  Exam- 
iner tlUed  "Oet  Quns.  Reds  Tell  Berkeley 
MlUtonts".  It  describes  an  organisation 
known  as  tbe  Bay  Area  Revolutionary  Unloo 
aa  "Communlat-lnsplred"  and  reporta  It  bat 
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eiitniUtad  leaflata  urging  Backalay  mUMaata 
to  "arm  tbaimalvaa  with  guna  against  tha 
poUoe".  Reportedly,  tba  leaflet  tails  readers 
to  "reacb  informed  groups  to  diseuas  and 
apply  the  tbougbte  of  Mao  TM-tung"  I 

Wblle  I  agree  that  our  eduoatioaal  admlnU- 
trators  have  tbe  fundamental  responaibtUty 
for  iTi*inta>inim  order  within  their  aiaaa  of 
juriadlcUon,  to  date,  there  haa  been  too  UtUe 
evidence  that,  as  a  group,  they  are  willing  to 
exercise  tbat  baalc  reaponaibillty  or  have 
demonato'atad  any  real  wllllngnaas  to  stand  up 
to  the  confrontetlon  that  threatens  to  de- 
stroy their  InsUtuUons.  And,  it  may  be  later 
than  we  tblnk. 

With  few  exceptions,  student  demands  have 
been  met  with  an  attitude  of  "let's  not  rock 
the  boat".  Many  unreasonable  and  unwar- 
ranted and  even  non-negotiable  demands 
have  been  meekly  accepted  and  agreed  to.  Too 
often,  student  violence  and  speclflo  violations 
of  law  have  resulted  in  amnesty  or  a  mere 
"wrlst-slappIng". 

It  Is  fitting,  I  believe,  that  Bayard  Rustln, 
one  of  the  moet  active  and  ardent  Negro 
dvU  rlghte  leaders,  should  remind  us  that: 
"Tliere  is  a  great  Irony  In  the  demands  now 
being  made  by  black  college  studente  for 
sepcurate  black  studies  departmente,  for  in 
essence  thoee  studente  are  seeking  to  Impose 
upon  themselves  the  very  conditions  of  sep- 
aratism and  inequality  against  which  black 
Americans  have  struggled  since  the  era  of 
Baconstruction ..." 

And  I  share  Mr.  Rustln's  view  tbat:  "I 
reaerve  my  moet  severe  criticism  for  thoae 
white  studente  and  faculty  members  who 
are  aiding  and  abetting  the  separatist's  de- 
mands and  for  those  frightened  administra- 
tors who  do  not  have  the  courage  to  reject 
their  demands." 

This  Is  not  tbe  summer  of  1968  and  It  Ls 
not  Just  academic  freedom  that  is  at  stake 
now!  We  are  rapidly  approaching  tbe  sum- 
mer of  1960  and  neither  campus  violence 
nor  student  revolution  can  any  longer  be 
condoned  In  the  name  of  "academic  freedom" 
or  (in  the  current  cliche)  in  the  name  of 
"meaningful  change". 

With  more  and  more  schools  cloatng  dally, 
and  with  more  and  more  teachers  and  faculty 
members  quitting  their  joba  in  disgust  or 
fear,  I  believe  we  in  the  Congress  have  a 
responsibility  to  tha  people  in  this  country  to 
be  aware  of  and.  if  necessary,  to  respond  to 
tha  serious  crlaia  tbat  now  exlste  on  many  of 
our  campuses  today. 

Many  studente  today  are  raising  political, 
not  academio,  questions — yet  we  In  tbe 
"political  arena"  have.  In  effect,  been  told  to 
stey  out  of  the  campus  turmoil.  The  most 
militant  atudente  allege  that  we,  In  govern- 
ment, are  not  addressing  ourselves  to  the 
compelling  questions  of  our  time — yet  they 
resort  to  public  oonfrontetlons  rather  than 
communication  or  dialogue  in  an  attempt  to 
seek  solutions. 

Recently,  Attorney  General  John  ICteliaU 
said:  "I  reoogniza  tbat  tha  studente  of  today 
are  an  'involved  genaratlon'  wbo  irUSx  to  tell 
us— aa  strongly  as  poasible — that  they  are 
dissatisfied  with  many  aspecte  of  American 
life  .  .  .  but  I  must  draw  the  line  at  thoae 
actions  which  seriously  disn^>t  a  university 
and  which  Involve  a  substantial  denial  of 
rlghte  for  those  studente  wbo  wish  to  pur- 
sue scholarship  and  civility." 

While  I  grant  and  feel  strongly  that  our 
colleges  and  universities  remain  autonomous 
In  academic  affairs,  I  too  must  draw  the  line 
wlian  violence  and  criminal  conduct  or  tiie 
denial  of  basic  oonstltutional  rlghte  are  being 
practiced  and  tend  to  disrupt  or  deny  tha 
dedicated  and  reaponslble  studente  and  fac- 
ulty members  tha  basic  right  of  acquiring 
and/or  dispensing  the  best  education  our 
institutions  can  provide. 

In  that  regard,  I  believe  violence  in  a 
school  la  not  unlike  violence  in  any  other 
insUtutlon;  whether  It  be  a  factory,  a  labor 
union  tiall,  a  sport  arena,  a  ehtucb.  or  a 
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public  faoiUty  or  building.  U  it  U  beyosid 
tbe  capiUoiUty  of  local  oflMala  to  control, 
then  it  is  clearly  In  the  best  intarast  of  jmbUo 
safety,  good  order,  and  domeatle  tranquility 
to  call  In  thoaa  security  foroaa  neceaaary  to 
malhteln  and  rat  ore  order. 

The  fact  that  present  disorders  are  a  na- 
tion-wide problem,  that  they  Involve  tax- 
payer supported  schools  and  often  disrupt 
Fedarally-flnanced  programs,  and  that  Fed- 
eral criminal  stetutea  are  being  violated, 
gives  the  Federal  government  not  only  a  B\ih- 
stentlal  Interest  In  the  problem,  but  an  in- 
herent responslbUity  to  thoae  who  are  "foot- 
ing the  bill." 

All  of  us  in  representetive  government  are 
anxious  to  see  the  leadership  of  the  aoa- 
demlo  community  resolve  campus  problems. 
But,  unless  they  do,  there  is  going  to  be  a 
mighty  outcry  from  the  people  In  this  coun- 
try who  are  getting  fed  up  with  disorders 
and  disruptions  on  the  campus. 

Unless  the  administrators  of  our  educa- 
tional Institutions  can  and  do  restore  order 
and  some  semblenoe  of  discipline,  then  I 
predict  that  one  of  two  things  will  happen. 
Either  an  Increasing  number  of  responsible 
and  concerned  citizens  will  demand  that  their 
elected  representatives  intervene  and  Insist 
that  educational  appropriations  be  curtailed, 
or  they  will  Intensify  their  efforts  to  defeat 
every  school  bond  and  school  tax  election 
presented  to  them. 

In  addition,  those  volunteer  contributors 
to  higher  education  endowments  and  scholar- 
ship funds  will  be  withholding  their  dona- 
tions. 

And  this.  In  the  final  analysis,  could  achieve 
what  these  revolutionary  anarchlste  are  try- 
ing to  accomplish — the  total  destruction  of 
our  educational  system  In  this  country  I 

So,  m  my  Judgment,  It  has  become  abun- 
dantly clear  that  we,  as  a  Nation,  have  no 
choice  but  to  demand  from  the  academic 
community  a  much  firmer  policy  of  control 
over  their  Institutions  and  a  closer  and  more 
coordinated  line  of  communication  with 
local.  State,  and  Federal  security  organiza- 
tions In  order  to  rid  ourselves  of  these 
"campus  destroyers"  once  and  for  all. 

The  future  of  America  and  her  educational 
institutions  is  at  stake — this  emergency 
must  be  resolved  quickly  before  it  is  too  late  I 


D-DAY  REVISITED— BLATANT  DIS- 
RESPECT TO  THE  GALLANT  MEN 
WHO  FOUGHT  AND  DIED  AT  NOR- 
MANDY BEACH 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or  NKW   TOSK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Monday,  June  2.  1869 

Mr.  HQRTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 

the  bloodleBt  battles  In  the  history  of  this 
Nation  was  fought  June  6.  1M4— Just  25 
years  ago— on  the  beaches  of  Ivormandy 
in  France.  This  was  D-Day,  marking  the 
beginning  of  the  final  drive  to  end  the 
decade  of  tyrannical  rule  by  Adolf  Hitler. 

The  men  who  died  on  those  now 
famous  beaches— -Omaha,  Utah,  Red, 
Juno,  smd  others — gave  up  their  lives  In 
hopes  of  creating  a  better  world.  It  was 
a  good  and  solemn  thing  in  which  they 
participated. 

It  is  regrettable  that  on  this  anni- 
versary, 25  years  later,  some  find  it 
necessary  to  ci^itaUze  on  ^lat  these 
brave  soldiers,  aatlors.  and  airmen  to<A 
part  in.  The  tdcvlslon  program— "D-D«y 
Revisited."- which  w«8  viewed  last  night 
could  have  been  a  fitting  and  informative 
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tribute  to  the  men  who  took  part  in  tbe 
Normandy  invasion.  But  Instead  It  was  a 
transparent  attonpt  to  capitalize  on 
their  efloiis  to  promote  the  rerunning  of 
Dajryl  F.  Zaniick's  "The  Longest  Day," 
a  motion  picture  produced  a  few  years 
back  and  now  ready  for  re-release. 

Tbere  may  be  eome  historical  Justifl- 
catlon  for  such  motion  pictures.  But  ti 
seems  to  be  in  bad  taste  to  tie  the  mar- 
keting of  such  entertainment  to  the  gal- 
lant efforts  of  the  men  who  died  on 
those  beaches  a  quarter  century  ago. 

The  facade  fell  away  quickly  as  soon  as 
the  first  promotion  spot  came  on  the 
televidon  screen,  advertising  the  fact 
that  the  motion  picture  "would  soon  be 
seen  at  your  neighborhood  theater." 

It  is  Mr.  Zanuck's  business  when  and 
how  he  merchandises  his  products.  How- 
ever, a  60-mlnute  commercial  in  prime 
viewing  time  on  television  stretches  the 
credltabillty  that  he  produced  this  show 
for  any  reason  other  than  making 
money. 

The  poor  taste  of  this  television  pro- 
gram is  only  comi>ounded  by  the  fact  it 
was  broadcast  Just  2  days  after  Memorial 
Day  and  less  than  a  week  before  the 
solemn  25th  anniversary  of  this  momen- 
tous Invasion. 

Such  a  transparent  commercial  effort 
can  only  discredit  the  valiant  deeds  of 
those  who  shed  their  blood  on  the 
beaches  of  Normandy.  Tbe  lives  and 
memories  of  these  men  are  far  too  valu- 
able to  be  used  for  such  crass  commer- 
cialism. « 


REMARKS  OF  HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 
AT  THE  75th  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  ST.  ROCHUS  LODGE,  CRO- 
ATIAN FRATERNAL  UNION, 
JOHNSTOWN.  PA..  MAY  18.  1969 


HON.  THOMAS  E.  MORGAN 

OF  FXNWBTLVAinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Monday,  June  2,  1969 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  come 
from  a  district  in  western  Pennsylvania 
where  there  are  many  Americans  of  Cro- 
atian exbtiction.  It  Is  a  pleasure  there- 
fore, for  me  to  insert  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  fine  tribute  to  the 
monbers  of  the  St.  Rochus  Lodge, 
Croatian  Fraternal  Union,  Johnstown. 
Pa.,  by  my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania, 
the  Honorable  John  P.  Satlor,  on  the 
occasion  of  their  76th  anniversary.  His 
remarks  follow: 

RxMikUcs  or  Hoir.  Jork  P.  Satlob  at  the 
75th    AmovxasABT    or   thx    St.    Rochus 
LoDcx,  Croatian  Fbatxhitai.  Union.  Johns- 
town, Pa.,  May  18,  1969 
Of  all  American  freedoms,  the  two  most 
basic,  certainly,  are  freedom  of  political  ex- 
pression  and   freedom  of  religion.   And  to 
Croatian  people  ttiroughout  the  world  tliaaa 
particular  freadoma  tiave  a  special  historical 
signifleanoe. 

Following  the  ezperlance  of  centnrias  of 
toil  and  drudgery  without  poUttoal  power  of 
any  Idnd,  tha  people  of  the  Balkans  began 
to  organisa.  poUtlcaily,  toward  tbe  close  of 
the  Sixteenth  Oantury.  Feudal  masters  were 
taxing  thair  haid-eamad  wealth  to  the  point 
of  rendering  every  man  a  pauper  and  regu- 
lating all  they  did  in  the  most  oppraaslva 
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utMDun.  Tb«  paopl*  protMtad,  qolvay  at  flnt, 
tb«Q  angrllT.  In  1S7S  »  aponUiMons  pwat 
uprlaliif  rockad  all  of  Croatta  and  In  that 
momant  tba  Cro«Uan  poUUoal  conaolanM 
waa  bcm.  RgpruaalTe  tcv*i^unantal  maaanna 
atampad  out  tba  paaaant  tiprlalnc.  but  oonid 
not  atlfla  Iba  bumlnfl  daalra  for  poUtleal 
raform. 

Tba  atrucgla  for  raUfloua  fraadom  waa  no 
laaa  draatlo  and  no  l«aa  painful  and  dlaturb- 
Ing.  Wban  tba  Raformatlon  moramant  at- 
tracted the  attantlon  of  tba  Croatian  paopla, 
in  the  I590's.  It  waa  saTacely  uupprwaad  by 
edict  of  tbe  Arcbdnka  Ferdinand,  and  many 
Croatlans  Oed  tbe  oountry  In  fear  of  tbalr 
Uvea,  a  large  number  aattllng  In  Pruaala.  Aa 
time  paMed  boweTer.  tba  Pruaalan  govern- 
ment befan  to  utlllae  oppreaalva  maaauraa  to 
prevent  tbe  free  expraaalon  of  tba  people,  and 
many  of  tbe  Croatian  group  decided  onoa 
again  to  move  on.  In  aaarcb  of  liberty  and 
religious  Independence.  Tbelr  goal  became  tba 
far-off  American  blntarlanda,  wbare  It  waa 
•aid  tbat  freedom  raally  nlatad. 

One  group  of  Croatlana  acrotn panted  an  ex- 
pedition to  tbe  Colony  of  Oaorgla.  aattUnf 
on  tbe  Ebeneeer  River,  tbara  to  Introduoa  to 
tbe  New  World  tbe  allkworm  Industry.  Tbey 
found  tbat  bere  Indaad  waa  true  freedom  of 
religlon  aBQ,  oomparatlTely  speaking,  free- 
donTM  potnieal  ezpreaalon.  Tbey  wrote  borne 
of  tbls  pbenomeiwn  and  In  short  time  other 
Croa.;lans  were  on  tbe  way. 

A  port-of-call  for  moat  Croatlana  sailing  to 
tbe  New  World  waa  New  Orleans.  Until  tba 
middle  of  tba  Nineteenth  Century  thla  waa 
the  chief  Croatian  settlement  In  tbe  Covmtry. 
There  they  engaged  In  tbe  oyster  industry, 
controlling  It  for  many  decades.  Not  all  of 
them  were  fishermen,  however.  With  tba  dla- 
covary  of  large  Iron  and  coal  deposits,  to  the 
Northeaat,  ahortly  pracadlng  the  American 
Revolution,  many  Croatlans  traveled  up  to 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  and  other  placer 
where  the  "''"'"g  Industry  was  starting  up. 
As  time  passed,  more  came,  and,  as  the  indus- 
try grew,  so  grew  the  Croatian  communltlea 
in  the  "''"««g  araaa.  Centurlea  of  bard  physi- 
cal labor  had  fitted  the  CroaUan  peopla  to 
the  taak.  and  many  husdrada  of  them  took 
advantage  of  tha  fact.  Oat  of  thla  migration, 
Johnstown   came   Into  being. 

Development  of  tbe  locomotive  and  tba  aa- 
tabllahmant  ot  the  Baldwin  Ixwomottva 
Works  In  1831  gave  steel  a  tramandoua  naw 
outlet  In  eastern  Pennsylvania,  and  in  short 
time  waatem  Pennsylvania  waa  equally  ac- 
tive. Johnstown  becama  a  ma]<v  coal  and 
steel  center,  and  from  tha  start  tha  Croatlaa 
people  bad  much  to  do  with  Ita  piodTiettva 
capacity. 

Croatlans  adso  were  subject  to  the  call  of 
adventure,  and  when  gold  was  dlaoovarad  In 
California,  many  of  them  joined  In  the  Qold 
Rxish.  These  advised  thetr  friends  and  rela- 
tives In  tbe  old  country  of  the  fortxinee  to  be 
made  In  mining  the  wonderful  "shiny  metal" 
on  tha  Padflc  Coast,  and  soon  a  boat  of  ships 
war*  ■ailing  from  their  native  shcraa  carrying 
soorea  and  scorea  of  Croatian  prospectors  to 
tbe  Golden  State  of  California.  There,  they 
found,  of  course,  that  there  were  far  more 
prospectors  than  there  waa  gold  enough  to 
go  aroimd,  and  many  of  them  responded  by 
returning  to  tbe  ways  of  their  fathers,  taking 
up  again  the  tools  of  agriculture. 

Croatlon  Immigrants  are  generally  recog- 
nized today  as  the  pioneers  of  the  apple, 
grape,  and  fishing  Induatrlea  of  California 
and  along  the  whole  Pacific  Coast.  It  Is  ra- 
oorded  tbat  a  Croatian  apple  dealer  was  tha 
first  man  engaged  In  tbe  apple  buslneaa  In 
Watsonvllle,  In  tbe  Pajaro  Valley.  In  tba 
ir70^.  Thla  date  marks  the  beginning  of 
this  unlversally-kaown  Indiutry.  Tbe  author 
Jack  liondon  daaorlbed  In  hla  novel  The  Val- 
ley of  tfie  Moon  the  magnificent  creation  of 
tba  apple  Industry  In  tha  Pajaro  Valley — an 
Industry  which.  In  London's  words,  trana- 
fonaad  12,000  acraa  of  veritable  jimgle  Into 
aa  "Apple  paradlaa."  Aa  London  observed,  ttia 
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work  of  tba  Croattana  In  tbe  Pajaro  Valley 
was  "one  of  tha  most  wonderful  damonstra- 
tlaoa  of  tha  United  BUtaa,"  and  a  true  credit 
to  Ita  eraatcs*. 

In  the  mattsr  ot  a  century's  tlma,  follow- 
ing tbe  arrival  of  tbe  first  Croatlans  at  tha 
■i«i>a«ai  Rlvar,  In  Georgia,  there  ware  soma 
•0  Croatian  colonies  throughout  the  land. 
Ilea  of  raoe  or  klnsblp,  languaga  and  culture, 
and  tbe  need  for  social  exchange  Inevitably 
drew  tbe  Croatlans  togatbar,  to  a  ramark- 
able  extent.  Adjustment  to  the  New  World 
waa  rendered  eaaler  where  tbe  Immigrants 
from  tba  same  village  or  district  could  settle 
together  and  speak  their  own  language,  alng 
their  own  aongs,  eat  tbalr  native  food,  and 
follow  their  old  c\»toma. 

Aa  noted  In  tbe  mattar  of  a  century's  tlma, 
following  the  first  arrival  of  Croatian  im- 
mlgranta  In  North  Ajnerloa,  there  were  some 
50  Croatian  settlements  in  existence.  By  tha 
cloee  of  the  Revolutionary  War  there  were 
more  than  300.  By  tbe  close  at  the  Civil  War 
tha  number  waa  up  to  600.  At  recent  oount, 
the  number  exceeded  1,000. 

Prom  an  early  date  tbe  Croatian  people  in 
America  banded  together,  for  many  worth- 
while purpoeea.  Predominantly  wage  eamars. 
they  understood  tbe  value  of  cooperation  in 
time  of  need,  when  Joba  were  scarce,  when 
sickness  plagued  the  land,  when  debts  piled 
up,  and  when  other  emergencies  prevailed. 
In  addition  to  all  this  was  the  common  back- 
ground of  everyone  Involved.  No  wonder, 
than,  tbat  fraternal  organisations  came  to 
ba  a  feature  of  the  Croatian  American  way 
of  Ufa. 

Soon  upon  arriving  bere,  the  Croatian  im- 
migrant came  to  realise  that  when  he  got 
sick  there  was  no  household  group  to  take 
care  of  him  as  there  had  been  In  Europe.  In 
America,  ba  waa  dependent  on  the  sym- 
pathy of  his  ocmpanlons,  who  were  not  as 
close  to  him  as  hla  family  had  been.  Aooord- 
Ingly,  mut\ial  benefit  aocletlee  were  eatab- 
Uahad  to  provide  for  blm  In  case  of  slcknaaa 
or  other  dUBcultlea. 

At  the  beginning,  the  soolatlea  remained 
merely  small  local  organliatlona,  but  even- 
tually a  trend  developed  toward  federation 
along  national  llnea.  Tour  organlaatlon.  the 
Croatian  Fraternal  Union,  U  a  oaae  In  point. 
Charterad  in  1804,  it  has  attracted  a  follow- 
ing throughout  the  Country  and  stands  to- 
day a  leader  In  every  Croatian  Amarloan 
community  from  BCalna  to  Oallfomla. 

Tba  great  atrldea.  natural  and  spliltnal. 
made  by  tha  Croatian  Fratamal  TTnlon  dur- 
ing thla  Oantury  must  be  attributed,  at 
least  In  part,  to  your  remarkable  leadership, 
which  has  Invariably  kept  In  mind  the  In- 
Uiis U  of  tha  Croatian  community.  In  gen- 
eral, and  tha  organlsattona  membership.  In 
particular.  The  courage.  Initiative,  industry, 
perseverance,  and  foresight  of  tbelr  policlaa 
has  helped  to  build  a  better  Croatian  Ameri- 
can community  In  every  respect.  Without 
such  leaderahlp,  the  tremendous  gains  of  the 
last  generation  would  have  been  Impoaalble. 
It  ts  a  great  pleasure  to  have  been  with 
you  on  tbls  occasion,  and  I  wlah  you  well 
in  the  knowledge  tbat  you  will  ever  per- 
severe In  the  manner  that  baa  rendered 
the  Croatian  people  among  the  outatandlng 
membera  of  American  society. 
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SCHOOL  CRISIS 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CAijroBinA 
IN  THK  HOUSS  OF  REPRB8SNTATIVXS 

Monday,  June  2,  1969 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Ut.  Speaker,  one 
of  San  Diego's  most  dlstlncuished  pid>- 
Uahers,  Mr.  Joe  Holmes  of  the  San  Diego 
Dlqpateh,  recently  published  a  gutsy  edi- 


torial essay  on  the  ourrent  crisis  in  the 
schools.  I  Include  as  a  portion  of  my  re- 
marks the  following  editorial  from  the 
San  Diego  Dispatch  of  May  23,  1M9: 
Babt.  Ton  Aaa  Not  Goiifo  To  Bum  tbi 

SOKOOLa 

(By  Joe  Holmes) 

To  the  militant,  rebeUloua  students  of  thla 
oountry.  I  have  a  meesage. 

Tou  will  not  be  given  administrative  con- 
trol of  the  schools  you  are  now  attending. 

Tou  will  not  be  allowed  to  violate  the  law 
m  pursuit  of  either  a  worthwhile  or  meaning- 
leaacaae. 

Tou  will  not  be  aUowed  to  publlah  school 
publications  which  are  permeated  by  filth. 

Tou  will  not  be  allowed  to  disrupt  the  ed- 
ucational pursuits  of  the  majority  of  fine 
yoxing  people  attending  school. 

You  will  not  be  allowed  to  berate,  malm 
or  malign  thoae  public  and  school  officials 
who  have  the  courage  to  disagree  with  your 
mass  protests. 

Tou  will  not  be  permitted  to  selae  and 
wreck  school  biUldlngs  aa  you  attempt  to 
Intimidate  school  administrators. 

You  will  not  be  permitted  to  marob  In 
force  as  a  guerilla  tactic  under  the  guise  of 
orderly  dissent. 

Who  am  I  to  bark  theae  orders  at  you? 

I  am  a  member  of  the  silent  majority  or  aa 
you  would  call  me  .  .  .  the  eatabllabment 
.  .  .  the  older  generation  .  .  .  thoae  symbols 
to  you  of  decadence  and  decay. 

We  don't  do  much  marching.  We  don't  do 
much  proteetlng.  In  this  competitive  society 
we  work  to  s\irvlve.  We  work  to  keep  what 
we  have  and  fight  for  a  bit  more,  whether 
it  be  a  house,  car,  job,  buslneaa,  bank  ac- 
count or  semblance  of  well-being. 

And  when  any  of  this  seems  to  be  in  dan- 
ger, we  react. 

We  react  by  a  different  sort  of  march  of 
protest  than  what  you  have  developed.  We 
march  to  the  real  expresso  house  of  a  de- 
mocracy, the  voting  booth. 

That'a  where  we  teU  It  Uke  la.  And  Uke  It  Is. 
Ullkethla. 

Yoxir  attempts  to  gain  voice  In  schools  la, 
largely,  unaooeptable. 

Where  there  are  admlntetrators  who  give 
In  to  you.  they  will  be  replaoed.  Where  there 
are  aohools  which  are  constant  oaldroiu  of 
turmoil,  the  funds  will  dry  up  from  the 
silent  majority  taxpayers  and  tha  silent 
majority  benefactors. 

Because  of  yotir  tactics,  what  you  hope  to 
achieve  is  going  to  cost  you  what  you  now 
have. 

Baby,  you  are  not  going  to  run  anything 
until  you  grow  up  and  only  then,  when 
you  earn  It. 


BREAKTHROUGH  IN  THE  CONTROL 
OP  INFANT  MORTALITY 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  POFF 

OF   VBOIIflA 

IN  TBI  UUUiU  OF  RKPBE8XNTA1TVES 

Monday.  June  2,  1969 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
distinguished  constituents.  Dr.  Leon  J. 
Arp,  professor  of  industriai  engineering. 
College  of  Engineering,  Virginia  Poly- 
technic Institute,  Blacksburg,  Va.,  has 
made  what  experts  in  the  field  acknowl- 
edge to  be  a  major  breakthrough  in  the 
control  of  infant  mortality. 

In  cooperation  with  authorities  at 
Roanoke  Memorial  Hospital,  Roanoke. 
Va.,  Dr.  Arp  has  demonstrated  the  util- 
ity of  a  new  respirator  which  he  de- 
signed. When  used  with  special  nursery 
techniques,  the  respirator  has  proven  to 
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be  remarkably  effective  in  reducing  the 
present  high  mortality  rate  for  infants 
who  suffer  refljlratory  distress.  The  im- 
pressive empirical  data  is  sketched 
briefly  in  a  letter  dated  May  23,  1969, 
addressed  to  me  by  Dr.  Arp,  and  which 
I  quote  in  its  entirety. 
The  letter  follows : 

VatOWIA    P0LT1«CHNIC    IweiHUTE, 

CoLLBOB    or    KNOnnXKINO, 
Blacktburg,  Va.,  May  23,  1969. 

Hon.    RICHABO   H.   POTF, 

U.S.  Capitol, 
Wathinffton,  D.C. 

Deax  CONOaxasuAN  Poir:  Bight  years  ago 
one  of  my  Infant  twin  sons  developed  some 
respiratory  distress  shortly  after  birth.  Al- 
though he  seems  to  have  survived  this  dif- 
ficulty without  apparent  ill  effects,  I  have 
remained  concerned  about  the  general  In- 
ability to  be  able  to  effectively  cope  with 
this  problem. 

Two  years  ago  (June  1,  1BC7)  a  study  was 
started  at  the  Roanoke  MMhorlal  Boapltala 
In  Roanoke,  Virginia  to  determine  If  a  new 
respirator,  which  I  designed  specifically  to 
meet  the  special  and  critical  requirements 
of  the  newborn  with  R.D.S.,  would  be  effec- 
tive when  used  with  special  nursery  tech- 
niques In  reducing  the  present  high  mortal- 
ity rate  for  these  distressed  infants.  The  an- 
swer to  that  queatlon  has  been  an  unquali- 
fied "yes." 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  Table  4  from  our 
paper  which  will  appear  In  the  (July- 
August)  Issue  of  AneatheMa  and  Analgesia. 
This  paper  presents  the  clinical  applica- 
tions of  the  new  infant  respirator.  A  paper 
which  analyzes  the  special  requirements  of 
the  newborn  and  the  new  respirator  appears 
in  the  (May-June)  issue  of  the  same  Jour- 
nal. I  will  forward  reprints  of  all  of  our  pub- 
lications to  you  jTist  aa  soon  as  I  receive 
them. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  few  comments  In 
regard  to  tbe  data  which  is  presented  In 
Table  4.  As  you  know,  one  can  never  be  cer- 
tain with  the  larger  Infants  whether  they 
would  have  survived  without  Intervention 
or  not.  Therefore,  I  believe  It  tinwlse  to  try 
to  show  statutlcally  that  Infanta  have  been 
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(saved  In  the  wdght  groupa  above  1,600 
grams.  I,  of  course,  beUeve  we  have  saved 
many  in  this  group,  but  proof  would  be 
difficult  to  obtain.  How  does  one  really  prove 
how  sick  a  baby  is  without  delaying  treat- 
ment so  long  that  only  God  could  save  him? 
Tbe  situation  is  entirely  different,  however, 
for  the  low  birth  weight  infants.  No  one  de- 
nies that  only  about  29.3%  of  the  infants 
weighing  no  more  than  1,600  grams  survive. 
Likewise,  the  reported  survival  rate  for  those 
weighing  no  more  than  1,000  grams  has  been 
a  dismal  10  to  lfi%.  Theae  figures  Include 
those  infants  who  had  no  respiratory  distress 
and  svirvlved. 

Since  the  beginning  of  our  work  at  Roan- 
oke Memorial  Hospitals  we  have  been  able 
to  obtain  the  first  massive  reduction  In  mor- 
tality from  newborn  respiratory  distress  In 
more  than  20  years.  The  survival  rate  for 
Infanta  weighing  no  more  than  1,500  grams, 
aU  with  respiratory  distress.  Is  now  46.3%. 
The  survival  rate  for  those  weighing  no  more 
than  1,000  grams  is  now  31.6%.  These  figures 
show  a  tremendous  improvement  over  any 
flgurea  reported  In  the  past.  It  should  be 
noted.  In  order  to  stay  on  the  conservative 
side,  tbat  I  hav«  not  Included  those  who 
survived  with  no  respiratory  distress.  If  I 
had  included  those  infants,  as  was  the  case 
in  the  reported  figures  of  29.3%  and  10  to 
16%,  our  figures  would  be  almost  unbeUev- 
able. 

One  final  comparison  should  be  made. 
From  June  1,  1866  to  the  beginning  of  our 
study,  June  1,  1967,  the  survival  rat«  for 
Infants,  aU  with  RX>.S.,  and  weighing  1,600 
grams  and  less  at  Roanoke  Memorial  Hospi- 
tals was  14.4%.  During  this  same  two  year 
Interval  prior  to  this  study  the  survival  rate 
for  those  with  RX>.S.,  and  weighing  no  more 
than  1,000  grams  was  5.9%. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  or  argument  about 
what  has  been  done  for  the  low  birth  weight 
Infants.  It  is  also  very  unlikely  tbat  what 
has  been  done  for  the  small  infants  would 
not  also  apply  to  those  weighing  more  than 
1,600  grams.  However,  with  all  of  the  vari- 
ables Involved  with  the  larger  infants,  it 
would  be  nearly  Impossible  to  prove  this  be- 
yond any  doubt  for  everyone,  even  with  a 
controlled  study.  Common  sense,   however, 
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will  tell  everyone  that  what  has  obviously 
worked  for  the  smaller  Infants  must  also 
work  for  the  larger  ones. 

To  this  date,  I  have  been  reasonably  suc- 
cessful in  persuading  the  lay  pr^  not  to 
publish  what  they  bad  been  able  to  learn 
about  tbls  work  until  after  we  were  well  pub- 
lished In  the  official  medical  press.  I  have 
been  forced,  because  of  tbls,  to  make  a  de- 
cision on  whether  to  work  with  them  to  try 
to  insure  the  technical  accuracy  of  what 
they  will  print  or  to  let  them  ilo  the  best 
they  can  on  their  own.  Past  experiences  with 
the  lay  press  have  been  so  bad  in  the  field 
of  medicine  that  I  believe  it  would  be  far 
better  to  try  to  control  the  technical  accu- 
racy of  what  la  printed  by  having  a  news 
conference    with    prepared    releases    rather 
than  take   a   chance  on   their  usual   inac- 
curacies and  exaggerations.  In  an  attempt 
to  to  try  to  obtain  a  reasonable  sense  of 
proportions  and  accuracy  we  are  going  to 
hold  a  news  conference  at  Roanoke,  Wednes- 
day, May  28,  1969  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
Roanoke  Memorial  Hospital  at  10:00  A.M.  to 
publicly   announce   tbls   brekathrough   and 
the  availability  to  physicians  of  the  Flying 
Intensive  Care  Nursery  service.  A  second  con- 
ference, like  the  first,  will  be  held  at  the 
Plaza  Hotel  In  New  York  City  at  10:00  A.M., 
May  29, 1969. 

All  of  the  information  to  be  presented  at 
the  news  conferences  has  been  published  by 
Medical  Journals.  The  Journal  publications 
are:  Anesthesia  and  Analgesia  (May-June) 
1969,  and  (July-Aug.)  1969.  Virginia  Medi- 
cal Monthly  (May)  1969,  Pennsylvania  Med- 
icine (May)  1969,  Medical  Annals  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columl>ia  (May)  1969,  Michigan 
Medicine  (June)  1969,  Journal  of  the  Indi' 
ana  State  Medical  Association  (June)  1909, 
and  tbe  Ohio  State  Medical  Journal  (July) 
1969. 

It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  this  rather  long 
letter  has  been  worth  the  effort  and  time 
which  was  required  to  read  it.  If  I  can  answer 
any  questions  which  you  may  have  in  re- 
gard to  our  work,  I  can  be  reached  at  552- 
6574. 

Sincerely  yours, 

LxoN  J.  Asp,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Industrial  Engineering. 


TABLE  4.-SUMMARY  OF  RESULTS  FROM  THE  CLINICAL  APPLICATIONS  OF  THE  ARP  INFANT  RESPIRATOR 


All  weight 
groups  combined 


0  to  1,000 
gnms 


0  to  1,500 
grains 


1.001  to  1,500 
grams 


1,501  to  2,000 
gnms 


2,001  to  2,500 
grams 


over  2,500 
grams 


Numbsr  Percent  Number  Percent  Number  Percent  Number  Percent  Number  Peroent  Number  Percent  Number    Percent 


Stt:SS:;ll!Sl5;?:Jwr^:::::::::::::::::::::"  ''^\  ■-■ii"-i:i -4f--26;5 ■ii""ia -3g--io ■45--21-5 ts u:i 

'*\TiA:^i!:i^^^,'s:!^t'^!'^^^^  ^  «.5    i   5.3    5  12.2  . 4  18.2    15  39.5    25  55.6    54  71.1 

Number  with  more  severa  respiratory  dhtrase  end  treeted  with  the  sns;       1«      94  7  36      87  8  18       81.8         23       6a5  20       44.4  22        28.9 

Nu'SSr.'S.Ved-wi.h-the-r^Vpirator-.-oiiWh^^^^^^  |       .     "|       "i"       ^^       38.9  9       50^  21       91.3  19       95.0  19        86.4 

ToUl  number  with  respiratory  distress  to  survive 172       86.0    '31.6  19    »46.3  13       59.1  36         *      iw./  44      »/.a  n        »d.  t 

.  The  averaie  survivel  rate  for  ell  Intents,  including  those  not  in  r«|>lratory  distrass.  weighing  no    J  Tl;|;  ««««•  *"";ival  rale »»;  ";.^; '",^'"^^^^^  MTo."^nt  (26?"""^  """'"■  '*"^'"'  "" 
more  then  1,000  grams,  given  by  Yerushelmy,  is  about  15  percent  (26).  ,  mora  than  1.500  grams,  given  by  Yerushalmy,  is  about  Z3.3  percent  ^ib). 

Note:  This  table  includes  only  Infants  with  respiratory  distress  syndrome. 


THE  SISTER  IN  TODAY'S  COMPRE- 
HENSIVE  MEDICAL  CENTER 


HON.  WAYNE  L.  HAYS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  2,  1969 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permis- 
sion to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
ORD,  I  include  an  article  by  Sister  Mary 
Immaculata  entitled  "The  Sister  in  To- 
day's Comprehensive  Medical  Center," 
whldi  appeared  recently  in  the  maga- 
zine, Hospital  Progress.  Sister  Mary  Im- 


maculata has  received  a  master  of  science 
In  nursing  degree  from  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  America  and  is  asslsttmt  ad- 
ministrator of  St.  John  Hospital,  Steu- 
benvllle,  Ohio. 
The  article  follows: 

TRK  SISTXB  VK  TODAY'S  COUPBZHKNSIVX 
BCXDICAL  CXNTKK 

(By  Sister  M.  Immaculata,  RN,  OSF) 
Today,  the  concept  of  the  hospital  center 
Is  changing  from  that  of  an  institution  which 
provides  general  medical-surgical  care  to  one 
which  provides  the  broadest  possible  scope 
of  health  care  and  health  faculties.  Within 
this  cbftTiging  system,  the  sister,  whether  she 
be  an  administrator,  nurse,  medical  secretary 


or  technician,  must  redefine  her  role  and 
function  if  she  Is  to  effectively  fulfill  both 
her  apoetoUc  and  professional  obligations. 

Rapid  changes  in  technology  and  In  the 
basic  philosophy  and  funding  of  medical  and 
social  care,  and  an  awareness  of  overwhelm- 
ing and  no-longer-to-be-lgnored  needs  have 
prompted  a  major  reappraisal  of  the  goals 
and  functions  of  various  health  professionals. 
This  reappraisal  has  led,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
experimentation  In  role  expansion  and  role 
change  and,  on  the  other,  to  some  experi- 
ence of  role  confusion,  dlaoomfort  and  con- 
cern. 

In  reappraising  her  own  poBltion^  the  hos- 
pital sister  should  begin  by  evaluating  her 
attitude  toward  changes  In  the  health  pro- 
fession. The  modem  voluntary  health  center 


N 
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ptMHktB  n«w  ebaUeacM  to  »  gtstor**  rcUgloaa 
ttt9i  ttM  •TW-lncnMlng  oomplaxltlM  of  bo*- 
pttel  artintntotrmtton,  nunlnc  can,  nunlng 
Miilua.  and  other  hospital  mitIom  pUc« 
irwt  prwmir*  upon  h«r  aplrltual  %n<i  profas- 
•ioiua  life.  Aa  a  profaailonal  aha  muat  ka«p 
abraaat  of  eurrant  dcvalopmanta  in  har  araa 
ot  work;  aha  muai  act  aa  a  loader  and.  at  tha 
Muna  tlina,  maintain  tha  atandarda  of  patlant 
can  and  aervlce.  Urged  by  the  Church  to 
graatar  apoatollc  endeavors,  the  hoapltal  ala- 
t«r.  aa  a  rellgloua.  muat  ba  far  more  sealoua 
than  erer  before. 

Kffoita  muat  be  made  to  allmliiAta  any 
conflict  between   the  alster'a  apoatoUo  and 
profesalonal  obUgatlona.  Rellgloua  oommunl- 
tlea  should  aid  each  sister  m  this  task  by 
providing  her  with  the  mearu,  time  and  edu- 
cation necessary  to  fuUUI  these  obligations. 
Continuing  education  must  be  provided  and 
encouraged  so  that  the  aUter  will  b«  prepared 
to  participate  and  contribute  In  a  manner 
equal  to  or  above  that  of  her  average  lay 
counterpart.  Religious  community  leaden  are 
reaponslble  for  providing  such  educational 
opportunities  In  the  form  of  workahopa.  Insti- 
tutes, conferences,  seminars,  up-to-date  tests, 
reference  t>ooks  and  other  resource  materials. 
In  addition,  each  sister  must  be  willing  to 
reoqgnlze.^er  own  assets  and  UablUtles.  Like- 
wise the  gdlglous  community  must  take  a 
personal  {nterest  in  each  sister  and  attempt 
to  discover  how  she  best  fits  into  the  medical 
center's  work.  A  sister  should  be  evaluated 
according  to  her  Intellectual  ability,  her  com- 
petence and  her  Interests.  XfTorts  shoxild  be 
made  to  assign  a  sister  to  work  In  an  area 
for  which  she  has  both  prei>aratlon  and  pref- 
erence. There  seems  to  be  no  obvious  gain 
In   assigning   a   sister  to   a  position   which 
makes  her  dissatisfied  and  unhappy  and  In 
which  she  can  function  only  as  an  obedient 
religious.  On  the  contrary,  those  sisters  who 
are  properly  prepared  and  placed  In  their 
desired  areas  of  work  contribute  greatly  to 
the  suceeasful  operation  of  the  health  center. 
This  oontrlbutlon  need  not  be  made  on  a  key 
or  administrative  level.  Numerotis  positions 
are  filled  effectlTely  by  the  sister  who  per- 
forms to  the  best  of  her  ability  with  true  zeal 
and  personal  satisfaction. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  religious  and 
laymen  are  eq\uaiy  responsible  for  ensuring 
the  moet  effective,  comprehensive,  comfort- 
able and  safe  care  to  all  people  at  a  price 
they  can  afford.  Beyond  tiiiM.  It  Is  erpected 
that  the  hospital  sister's  performance  will  be 
an  Inspiration  to  patients,  co-workers  and 
other  personnel.  It  will  be.  only  If  it  Is  gov- 
erned by  the  rules,  regulations  and  proced- 
virea  which  affect  lay  personnel.  The  sister 
should  not  operate  aa  If  her  religious  status 
exempts  her  from  adhering  to  the  policies 
and  regulations  which  govern  all  other  em- 
ployes. 

Kffectlve  planning  demands  consistent 
regulations.  Personnel  policies  governing  sick 
leave,  vacations,  holidays  and  leaves  of  ab- 
sence and  fringe  benefits  should  be  the  same 
for  the  sister  and  the  layman.  By  such  con- 
sistent professional  relations  with  their  co- 
workers, hospital  sisters  show  their  respect 
for  and  approval  of  policies  that  are  con- 
cerned with  eqmtable  treatment  of  employes 
and  effective  patient  care  and  sendee. 

The  principle  of  "convlncement  by  in- 
volvement" U  appUcable  to  the  sister  In  the 
medical  center.  Sir  Leelle  Stephens  has  said. 
"The  only  way  in  which  one  human  being 
can  properly  attempt  to  Influence  another 
is  by  encouraging  him  to  think  for  hlmaelf 
Instead  of  endeavoring  to  Instill  ready-made 
opinions  Into  his  head."  A  program  Is  accep- 
table only  If  aU  the  persons  Involved  are 
given  a  chance  to  participate  In  the  planning 
and  operation  of  the  resp>ectlve  program.* 

Here  again  the  religious  community  must 
allow  the  sisters  to  be  creatively  active  In 
the  medical  center's  programs  and  activities. 
On  thla  point,  a  statement  Issued  by  The 
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CathoUo  Hospital  AaaocUtlon  In  Febniary, 
1088.  under  the  howUng  "Staff  Murae  Kxperl- 
enoe  for  Toung  Religious  Who  Az«  ITursea," 
U  worth  noting.  The  CHA  CoaunUtee  on 
Nursing  Service  recommends  to  major  supe- 
riors, administrators  and  dlreotora  of  nurs- 
ing aervlce  the  following  consideration : 

"AU  religious  graduating  from  preservloo 
nursing  programs — associate  degreea,  di- 
ploma, and  baccalaureate — should  be  aa- 
slgned  as  staff  niu-ses  In  their  first  positions  In 
nursing.  Promotional  opportunltlea  should 
be  considered  the  same  as  for  their  lay  ooun- 
terparta — either  vertically  In  administrative 
poaltlons  In  nursing  or  horlEontaUy  In  clini- 
cal specialist  positions." 

The  above  reconunendatlon  was  approved 
by  the  CHA  Council  on  Professional  Practice 
and  PaUent  Care  In  March,  IMS.  and  by  tha 
CHA  Board  of  Trustees  In  AprU.  ISW. 

BVALUATS  umm  AMaautUMtm 
The  time  haa  come  when  rellgloiia  com- 
munities engaged  in  care  of  the  sick  must 
re-evaluate  the  traditional  policy  of  reassign- 
ing a  sUter  every  sU  to  eight  years.  If  a  sister 
Is  doing  a  good  Job.  Is  happy  In  doing  It  and 
Is  considered  an  asset  to  the  center,  she 
should  be  permitted  to  remain  In  her  position. 
Often  we  fall  to  realize  the  amount  of  regres- 
sion that  takes  place  when  lines  of  continuity 
and  long-range  as  well  as  intermediate  plan- 
ning are  Interrupted  by  replacing  an  In- 
dividual who  is  considered  mo'ely  "Instru- 
mental "  It  Lb  very  doubtful  that  such  ac- 
tions are  benefldal  to  the  medical  center 
since  additional  time  and  money  are  re- 
quired to  develop  Job  competence  In  an 
"understudy."  Too  often  such  changes  prove 
expensive,  and  the  public  whom  we  are  serv- 
ing becomes  the  victim  of  higher  medical  ex- 
penses. Sisters  have  a  maximum  responsi- 
bility to  seek  ways  to  mlntml7.e  such  draw- 
backs. 

The  recommendation  made  above  does  not 
preclude  the  fact  that  the  hospital  slstar 
should  be  subject  to  performance  evalua- 
tions. If  she  Is  unhappy  In  her  position  or  la 
performing  unsatlsfactorUy.  she  should  be 
transferred  to  another  position  In  which  she 
can  more  readily  meet  expected  require- 
ments and  achieve  personal  satisfaction.  Re- 
ligious community  leaders  have  a  grave  r*> 
sponslbUlty  to  help  the  sifter  overcome  the 
obstacles  she  may  encoiinter  within  the 
framework  of  her  assignment. 

Because  the  hospital  Is  gradually  becom- 
ing a  community  health  center,  an  Institu- 
tion able  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
viding comprehensive  health  services,  the 
hospital  sister  must  recognize  the  need  for 
change.  She  must  recognize,  as  well,  that 
some  Catholic  hospitals  have  long  been 
noted  for  their  resistance  to  change.  Yet 
change  Is  an  Inevitable  element  In  the  world 
and  the  essence  of  progress. 

Why  must  present  patterns  of  patient- 
care  services  change?  What  factors  indicate 
the  need  for  a  new  approach  to  patleiit  care? 
The  reasons  are  many.  The  demands  of  hos- 
pital care  are  far  greater  today  than  they 
were  a  decade  ago.  Doctors  are  demanding 
closer  and  steadier  care  for  their  patients; 
administrators  are  having  difficulty  getting 
enough  nurses  to  staff  even  the  erltloal 
areas,  and  the  oost  of  nursing  care  Is  rising 
to  such  an  extent  that  hospitals  are  wnnixig 
It  hard  to  budget  and  balance  their  books. 
Nor  ts  the  patient  more  content.  Recent  flg- 
ures  show  he  receives  professional  nursing 
care  only  eight  minutes  of  every  eight  hours. 
The  nurse  is  probably  unhapplest  of  aU.  She 
would  like  to  spend  more  time  with  her 
patients,  but  her  many  other  responsibili- 
ties do  not  permit  It.  One  solution  to  such 
current  problems  ts  the  concept  of  progres- 
sive patient  care. 

Fmoaaxanvx  patizkt  cabi 

Progressive  patient  care  may  be  defined  as 

the  organlzaUon    of  fadUUes.   services  and 

staff  around  the  medical  and  nursing  needs 

of  the  patient.  A  hospital  that  has  imple- 
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mantad  prngraaalve  patient  care  U  «~nprlsiwl 
of  five  unite:  an  intetulve  oare  unit,  for  i>a- 
tlents  who  are  cnuoally  Ul;  an  intermediatt 
oare  unit,  for  patients  requiring  a  moderate 
amount  of  nursing  oare;  a  stlf-eare  unit,  for 
patients  who  are  alther  physically  self-suffl- 
dent  but  still  require  a  great  deal  of  restora- 
tive care,  or  who  were  admitted  to  the  hos- 
pital for  diagnostic  studios;  Umg-term  care 
unit,  for  patlenta  needing  prolonged  or  re- 
hablUUttve  assistance.  reqiUrlng  the  services 
of  the  hoapltal;  and  an  organized  home  care 
program  that  la  boepltal-based.s 

Progressive  patient  care  regards  the  In- 
dividual patient's  medical  and  nursing  needs 
aa  the  pivot  of  hospital  services.  Hence  thiT 
concept  of  patient  care  Is  especially  suited  to 
the  establishment  of  comprehensive  medical 
service  centers  In  which  a  wide  spectrum 
of  services  and  facilities  for  both  Inpatients 
and  outpatients  are  available. 

The  concept  of  the  clinical  nurse  specialist 
Is  another  suggested  approach  to  a  more  ef- 
fective system  of  patient  care.  The  image  of 
the  professional  nurse  has  changed  from  one 
who  administers  direct  nursing  care  to  one 
who  guides  and  administers  the  nursing  care 
of  patients.  The  clinical  nurse  specialist  la  to 
nursing  what  the  physician  specialist  Is  to 
medicine.  Her  primary  responsibility  is  qual- 
ity nursing  care.  She  diagnoses  the  niu-slng 
needs  of  the  patient  and  formulates  a  nurs- 
ing care  plan  for  other  members  of  the  nurs- 
ing team.  In  this  role,  there  are  many  possi- 
bilities for  the  sister  who  Is  a  clinical  nurse 
specialist,  as  Sr.  Leon  Douvllle,  DC  and  Sr. 
Marilyn  Emmlnger,  DC,  point  out  In  their 
study  of  The  SUter  at  a  Clinical  Specialist.* 
Such  possibilities  cannot  be  overlooked  by 
religious  communities,  who  have  been 
searching  for  ways  In  which  to  use  their 
sisters  to  the  greatest  advantage  both  for  the 
Church,  the  community  and  the  sisters'  own 
spiritual  and  profesalonal  development. 

PENrnUTXNO     QT7XSTIOK 

Any  long-range  plan  which  proposea 
change  should  be  baaed  on  the  answer  to 
this  question:  "Is  our  primary  objective  to 
exercise  control  or  Influence?"  Today's  hoe- 
pltal  sister  must  answer  this  question  m 
terms  of  her  philosophy,  her  Christian  com- 
mitment to  people  requiring  health  care  and 
her  concern  for  the  beet  Interests  of  the 
community. 

Modem  organization  of  health  services 
radically  departs  from  some  traditional  pat- 
terns. It  demands  that  the  sister  become 
directly  Involved  In  today's  community 
health  center  on  a  level  equal  to  or  above 
that  of  the  secular  professional  and  along 
lines  suggested  by  David  B.  Wilson,  MD.  di- 
rector of  University  Hospital,  Jackson.  Miss., 
and  past  president  of  the  American  Hospital 
Association.  Dr.  Wilson  Identifies  four  Issues 
as  being  particularly  pertinent  to  hoepltals 
today:  manpotoer.  reimbursement,  planning 
and  effectiveness.  The  federal  government  is 
very  active  In  all  of  these  areas.  Hoepltals  are 
living  In  a  fishbowl  and  must  be  prepared 
to  reveal  to  the  public  the  complete  details 
of  their  operations.'  If  those  details  are  not 
In  order,  hospitals  may  be  forced  to  face  some 
very  embarrassing  revelations.  Sisters,  too, 
must  recognize  the  part  they  play  In  the 
manpower,  reimbursement,  planning  and  ef- 
fectiveness Issues  of  today's  medical  health 
center. 

The  personal  needs  of  the  hospital  sister 
can  be  met  through  her  role  In  health  serv- 
ice only  If  she  Is  prepared  to  respond  totaay 
and  effectively  to  the  challenge  preeented  by 
the  health  needs  of  society.  In  addition  to  the 
challenges  described  above,  she.  as  a  religious, 
muat  commit  herself  to  Christ's  work  of  heal- 
ing. The  sponsors  of  a  CathoIlc-affUlated 
health  facility  must  commit  Its  unified 
strength  and  continuity  to  health  care. 
BCoreover.  as  a  civic  as  weU  as  Catholic  health 
facility,  the  medical  center  must  strive  to 
Identify  unmet  needs  and  help  meet  them 
through  community  effort. 
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Apoerouc  and  paorsasioKAL  vmm 
Today's  hospital  sisters  undertake  many 
functions  that  are  recognized  by  their  oom- 
munltlee  as  Integral  to  the  sisters'  apostolic 
and  profeeslonal  Uvea.  Within  the  compre- 
hensive medical  centers,  effective  Interaction 
between  the  sisters  and  the  employes  of  the 
various  departments  permits  the  philosophy 
of  the  Institution  to  permeate  the  different 
areas  and  levels  of  the  medical  center.  At  the 
same  time,  this  Interaction  does  not  prevent 
the  sister  from  being  with  the  community  at 
the  times  prescribed  or  from  participating  In 
the  "family  life"  of  the  sisters.  What  is  re- 
quired of  her  are  Individual  planning  and 
the  willingness  to  function  as  a  dedicated 
and  competent  member  of  her  religious  com- 
munity and  of  the  health  team  In  today's 
comprehensive  medical  center. 

FOOTNOTES 
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THE  JOURNEY  AHEAD 


HON.  MARVIN  L  ESCH 

OP    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAHVES 

Monday,  June  2,  1969 

Mr.  ESCH,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  com- 
mence is  to  begin.  Commencement  cere- 
monies mark  the  conferring  of  diplomas, 
the  closing  of  a  period  of  education  and 
the  beginning  of  a  new  chapter  in  the 
lives  of  the  recipients  of  the  diplomas. 

Commencement  addresses  sometimes 
emphasize  the  closing  aspect,  sometimes 
the  beginning.  Ideally,  they  tie  the  two 
together  with  a  thought  that  enhances 
the  value  of  what  has  gone  before  by 
relating  the  past  to  the  journey  ahead. 

The  commencement  address  delivered 
by  our  colleague,  John  N.  Erlenborn  of 
Illinois,  at  St.  Procopius  College  in  his 
district,  clearly  falls  in  this  category. 
What  he  had  to  say,  however,  has  mean- 
ing, I  believe,  not  only  to  the  students 
who  were  that  day  graduating  from  col- 
lege but  to  us  in  Congress,  as  we  con- 
template solutions  to  the  many  problems 
this  Nation  faces. 

The  address  follows: 

OOMMZNCXIilENT    ASDXSBS    AT    ST.    PBOCOPIUS 

College  bt  John  N.  Brlcnbosn,  Mat  2B, 

1969 

I  am  going  to  refer  to  two  texts  today  in 
developing  a  theme  about  Freedom  and 
Slavery;  and  in  doing  so  I  am  going  to  bor- 
row, first,  from  the  Bible,  and,  second,  from 
English  literature. 

The  first  Is  one  of  the  most  iamova  lines 
:rom  the  Bible — so  famous,  indeed,  that  many 
are  surprised  to  leam  that  it  Is  in  the  Oos- 
pel  according  to  St.  John.  In  speaking  to 
some  of  the  Jewish  elders.  Jeeus  said.  "You 
BhaU  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall 
set  you  free." 

AU  of  us  want  to  be  free,  and  perbaps  the 
most  stirring  line  of  our  National  Anthem 
tells  the  world  that  we  are  the  land  of  the 
free  and  the  home  of  the  brave.  There  la  a 
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cerUln  poetic  Ucenae  In  thU,  for  not  very 
many  of  us  are  truly  free;  and  there  are  even 
some  of  us  who  arent  very  brave. 

"me  second  element  of  my  text  comes,  aa  I 
say,  from  ig"ei'«>'  literature— from  the  poem 
Herakles  by  Robert  Browning.  "A  man  in 
armour,"  wrote  Browning,  "Is  his  Armour's 
slave." 

He  does  not  Intend  It  that  way.  He  intends 
that  his  armor  shall  protect  him  from  harm^— 
that  It  shall  free  him  from  the  slinga  and 
darts  of  his  enemies  while  he  goes  about 
smiting  his  opposition  hip  and  thigh. 

So  much  for  my  two  texts  on  freedom  and 
slavery. 

In  this  country,  men  for  the  first  time 
were  privileged  to  establish  a  government 
based  upon  the  consent  of  the  governed; 
and  to  seek — in  the  words  of  the  Constitu- 
tion— "to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  estab- 
lish Justice,  Insure  domestic  tranquility,  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense,  promote  the 
general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity  .  .  ." 

That  was  quite  an  undertaking,  and  of 
course  we  havent  fiolly  lived  up  to  it  yet. 
But  we're  working  on  It. 

Man  hasn't  lived  up  to  the  Ten  Oommand- 
ments.  either;  but  we  keep  trying. 

We  beUeve  that  men  are  most  likely  to  solve 
their  problems  if  they  are  free  to  discviss 
them,  to  find  probable  solutions,  to  test  those 
solutions,  and  then  to  leam  to  apply  what  is 
good  m  them  while  discarding  what  Is  bad. 

Sometimes,  I  hasten  to  add,  it  Is  rilfflcult  to 
know  what  Is  good  and  what  is  bad,  what  Is 
true  and  what  Is  false.  There  was  a  time,  I 
suppose,  when  It  was  safe  to  Judge  by  the 
appearances — but  today,  the  woman  who 
looks  like  a  dumb  blonde  may  be,  in  reality,  a 
smart  brunette. 

All  too  often,  men  have  rallied  co  labels, 
have  wrapped  themselves  In  the  appearance 
of  virtue  rather  than  In  virtue  Itself.  They 
have  been  more  Interested  in  streng;thening 
their  point  of  view,  or — if  you  will — In 
strengthening  ttielr  prejudices,  than  in  find- 
ing what  Is  best  for  our  country  or  how  they 
can  best  serve  their  fellow  men. 

Over  the  years,  for  example,  some  have 
prided  themselves  on  their  liberalism;  and 
these  people  have  sneered  at  conservatives.  At 
the  same  time,  others  have  declared  them- 
selves to  be  conservatlvee.  To  them,  "conserv- 
ative" Is  a  title  of  honor  and  it  is  shame- 
ful— ^well,  almost  shameful — ^to  be  a  liberal. 

Both  of  these  kinds  of  men  have  wrapped 
themselves  In  the  armor  of  a  label;  and  they 
are,  as  Browning  wrote  almoet  a  century  ago, 
enslaved  by  their  own  armor. 

It  Is  my  privilege  to  serve  In  the  House  of 
Representatives.  In  that  place  there  are 
drawn  together  435  men  and  women  from 
every  part  of  the  country.  Some  are  from 
wealthy  constituencies  and  some  from  poor; 
some  are  from  literate  constituencies  and 
some  from  Illiterate;  some  are  from  farms 
and  some  from  cities;  some  are  good  men 
and  some  are  bed;  and  I  cannot  close  this  list 
without  mentioning  that  some  are  conserva- 
tive and  some  are  liberals. 

Some  wear  these  labels  only  for  conven- 
ience and  make  up  their  minds  on  a  basis  of 
good  sense;  but  others  wear  the  labels  aa 
armor — and  they  are  enslaved. 

On  any  controversial  question — the  antl- 
balUstlc  missile,  or  the  boycott  of  grapes,  or 
Federal  aid  to  education — the  armored  liberal 
first  inqvilres — not,  "What  are  the  facts?" — 
he  first  Inqulree  "What  is  the  liberal  posi- 
tion?" "What  side  are  my  Uberal  friends  on?" 

At  the  same  time,  the  enslaved  conserva- 
tive moves  instinctively  to  the  opposite 
pole— to  where  his  fellow  conservatives  are. 

To  these  people,  the  only  thing  worse  than 
being  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  argument  la 
being  in  the  middle. 

Now  let  me  sketch  for  you  a  most  Inter- 
esting Journey — or,  rather,  pair  of  Journeys — 
of  recent  years.  Journeys  in  which  the  liberals 
have  moved  from  left  to  right,  and  the  oon- 
servatlvee  from  right  to  left. 
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By  deOnltlon.  a  Uberal  U  said  to  be  In- 
terested primarily  in  individual  freedom  and, 
by  common  consent,  a  conservative  Is  more 
likely  to  emphasize  law  and  order— oompU- 
ance  with  the  mores  and  the  laws  of  the 
community. 

In  the  furtherance  of  the  individual  free- 
dom in  this  century,  the  Uberal  has  fitted 
the  Individual  workman  Into  vuilons  and  haa 
fostered  the  growth  of  big  government;  while 
the  conservative  has  sought  to  avoid  a  vast 
accumulation  of  power  In  Washington  and 
has  spoken  favorably  of  individual  liberties. 
A  generation  ago.  In  the  quest  for  peace, 
the  liberal  espoused  Internationalism.  The 
cause  of  peace  would  be  served,  be  said.  If 
we  In  the  United  States  were  more  concerned 
about  our  brothers  across  the  sea.  We  are  aU 
citizens  of  the  world,  he  told  us;  and  some 
oonservaUvee  used  the  epithet,  "One  World- 
er,"  as  one  of  scorn. 

This  conservative  tended  to  be  a  national- 
ist, and  even  isolationist.  We  were  secure, 
he  said,  behind  our  moats,  the  Atlantic  on 
one  side  and  the  Pacific  on  the  other.  He 
heeded  to  the  letter  Washington's  fareweU 
admonition  about  staying  out  of  foreign  al- 
Uances.  The  conservative  dominated  our  for- 
eign poUcy  In  the  1920's  and  1930'b. 

The  Uberal  stood  for  more  trade  and  tariffs 
for  revenue  only;  the  consejrvatlve  was  prone 
to  blame  ova  entry  into  WOrld  War  I  on  the 
liberals,  and  he  kept  us  out  of  the  League  of 
Nations. 

Twelve  mllUon  of  the  sons  of  this  liberal 
and  this  conservative  went  off  to  fight  in 
World  War  II;  and  they  went  to  places 
their  fathers  had  never  heard  of — Guadal- 
canal, the  Murmansk  Run,  and  Remagen 
Bridge. 

These  young  men  came  back.  Thejr  had 
that  world-wide  vision  that  the  liberals 
had  been  talking  about;  and  the  United 
States  helped  organize  the  United  Nations. 
We  led  In  the  formation  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization.  The  liberals 
purred  and  the  conservatives  fulminated 
against  the  MarsbaU  Plan  and,  a  Uttle  later, 
foreign  aid. 

AU  these  things  were  done  In  the  interests 
of  coUectlve  security,  and  that  was  the  key  to 
peace.  While  the  liberals  went  merrUy  on 
their  way,  conservatives  had  to  content  them- 
selves with  deploring  Communist  infiltra- 
tion into  almost  every  department  of  gov- 
ernment. 

The  Uberal,  priding  himself  upon  his  tol- 
erance of  change,  was  often  scornful  of  this 
preoccupation  of  the  conservative.  For  his 
part,  the  conservative  often  became  so  sus- 
picious of  Commiuilsm  that  he  opposed  aU 
change. 

Each  drew  his  label  about  him  like  armor, 
and  each  became  a  slave  to  that  armor. 

In  the  middle  fifties,  we  sent  a  few  hun- 
dred men  to  help  some  little  coxmtry  in 
Asia,  but  It  was  no  war.  Our  men  were  ad- 
visers. Nobody  was  much  concerned  when 
President  Kennedy  increased  the  number  of 
advisors  from  750  to  15,000  In  1961  and  1962. 
nor  even  In  1964  when  we  raised  the  number 
of  advisers  to  23.000  and  Congress  approved 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution. 

During  the  years  1966  and  1967  it  began  to 
dawn  on  the  liberals  that  coUectlve  security 
agreements  and  treaties  might  not  of  th«n- 
selvee  guarantee  peace,  and  could  lead  to  our 
armed  intervention  In  other  parts  of  the 
world.  And  about  the  same  time  conserva- 
tives were  embracing  the  concept  that  Com- 
m\inlst  Aggression  and  expansion  could  be 
thwarted  only  by  credible  mutual  security 
agreements. 

Parallel  evolution  had  taken  us  to  the  point 
where  the  conservatives  had  become  Inter- 
nationalists and  the  Uberals  changed  to  neo- 
laolatlonists. 

Now,  we  began  to  hear  eminent  Uberals 
reasoning  that  we  were  in  a  war  because,  in 
the  first  Instance,  we  had  given  aid  to  a  Ut- 
tle country  caUed  South  Vietnam;  and  may- 
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b*  w  nouldat  b*  ttfolvtd  in  th** 
plAM  tf  wt  bad  kapt  oar  aid  to  ounatvaa. 

Snddanly.  tt  wm  tha  Ubaral  who  told  ua 
tbat  w  eaonore  poUea  tba  wbola  world.  8ud- 
(UKdj.  tba  Ubarala  wwa  urglnc  ua  toward  a 
new  laolatlonlam. 

Tha  uuiiaanatlya  aboutad,  "Win  or  get 
out!"  But  ba  dldnt  raaUy  mean  that  wa 
■bonld  gat  out.  Ha  maant  wa  abould  win. 
Tba  Ubwal  aboutad.  "BaU.  no  I  Wa  wcmt 
got"  And  atrangaly  anougb  botn  of  tbaaa 
paopla  want  paaea.  Bacb  bellevaa  ba  la  point- 
ing ua  toward  a  path  of  p«ac« 

I  may  ba  guilty  of  foolbardlneae  wb«n  I 
■uggaat  tbat  wa  might — and  let  me  underlloa 
the  tentative  character  of  my  verb^we  might 
have  avoided  thla  war  In  Vlettuun  If  our 
UberaJa  had  apant  a  little  more  time  listen- 
ing to  o\ir  eonaarvatlvea:  and  our  oonaerva- 
tlvea  bad  gtren  aome  more  oomlderatlon  to 
the  liberal  pomt  of  view. 

Praaldant  Nixon  touobad  upon  tbla  point 
In  bla  Inaugural  Addraaa.  Ha  aald.  In  part: 
"We  cannot  laam  from  ona  another  until 
we  stop  shouting  at  ona  anotbv.  until  wa 
apeak  q\iletly  enough  ao  tbat  our  worda  can 
ba  beard  aa  well  aa  our  voloaa." 

I  say.  ba  careful  about  shouting  at  your 
fallow  man.  Tnflainmatory  words  don't  often 
sound  tbwwune  to  the  Uataner  aa  they  do  to 
tbvspaaftar.  A  label  which  may  serve  aa 
armor  against  having  to  think  things 
through  may  also  sarra  aa  a  prison  which 
prevents  a  man  from  hearing  both  atdea  or 
frctn  thinking  about  what's  right  and  whafa 
wrong. 

We  mxist  abed  tbla  type  of  armour  and 
practice  a  bit  of  tolerance  of  the  views  of 
otliers.  You  know  what  tolerance  Is.  It's  that 
uneasy  feeling  that  cornea  over  you  when 
you  begin  to  realize  the  other  fellow  may  be 
right  after  all. 

In  our  busy  eind  complex  world.  It  Is  both 
easy  and  convenient  to  subatltute  namea  for 
thinking.  It  la  easy  to  brush  off  a  dlaoom- 
fortlng  statement  with  a  curt  dlamlaaal: 
"Lotdt  who's  talking — just  a  youn«  p\ink 
with  long  hair  who  needs  a  bath.  He's  a 
Mppy." 

And  It's  convenient  for  a  eoQega  atn- 
dent  to  reject  the  advice  of  his  eldeta:  "Just 
a  bunch  of  old  foglaa.  They  havent  bad  a 
new  thought  since  the  gay  00^." 

m  tbla  kind  of  world,  police  quickly  be- 
come fascist  plgB.  student  activists  become 
revolutlonarlea,  and  college  prealdanta  be- 
come agenta  of  the  mlUtary-lnduatrlal  com- 
plex. 

It  doesn't  matter  what  these  people  say, 
for  obviously  nobody  needa  to  listen  to  a 
pig,  or  a  revolutionary,  or  an  agent  of  the 
military-Industrial  complex.  And  aa  I  men- 
tioned a  few  minutea  ago,  no  liberal  needed 
to  listen  to  a  reactionary  Isolationist:  and 
no  conservative  ought  to  consider  what  a 
muddle-headed   liberal  might  be  saying. 

How  willingly  we  wrap  ourselvea  In  the 
armor  of  labels  and  become  Its  slave! 

Perhapa  It  would  be  well  for  the  young- 
sters to  listen  for  a  while  to  the  older  peo- 
ple: and  to  consider  that  their  parenta'  gen- 
eration has  contributed  much  to  the  bet- 
terment of  the  world.  The  material  improve- 
ment Is  most  often  mentioned,  because  It 
Is  visible  and  measurable.  I  submit,  how- 
ever, that  the  generation  which  was  bom 
between — let  ua  say — 1006  and  193li  and 
which  now  rangea  In  age  from  the  mld- 
thlrtlea  to  the  mld-slxtlea — theae  are  the 
people  who  make  up  what  Is  known  as  the 
Iktabllshment,  and  they  have  contributed 
grealy  to  the  betterment  of  their  fallow 
men. 

These  contributions  have  been  Intellectual, 
sdentlflc,  oult\iral,  physloal  and  even 
spiritual. 

"ntay  have  a  right  to  ba  heard.  Tbatr  worda 
need  to  be  considered. 

By  the  same  token.  It  may  ba  well  for  the 
oldatars  to  examine  some  of  the  artldea  of 
faltb  which  our  young  people  are  trying  to 
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prooialm.  To  be  sure,  the  youngatara  have  not 
bean  partloulariy  adapt  at  (ettlng  their 
maaaaga  aeroaa.  They  might  do  better,  now 
that  thay  have  gotten  our  attention.  If  they 
would  pay  more  heed  to  good  grooming,  to 
wsU-oombad  hair,  and  to  a  aohedule  of  reg- 
ular hatha. 

What  I  want  to  say  la: 
Let's  not  be  overly  concerned  about  labala. 
Is  he  a  liberal?  Let's  not  place  as  great  Im- 
portance on  that  aa  on  what  he  has  to  say. 
Is  she  an  old  fuss-budgetT  Let's  forget  her 
age  for  a  time  and  give  her  an  opportunity 
to  express  her  point  of  view. 

Is  be  a  hippy?  But  perhapa  If  we  listen  we 
can  find  something  with  which  we  can 
agree — perhapa  we  can  find  some  common 
ground  on  which  we  can  meet.  And  perhapa 
we  can  expand  that  common  ground. 

Let  us  go  to  the  root  of  the  questions  before 
us,  concerning  ourselvea  less  with  labels  than 
with  the  good  that  can  be  done. 

Let  us  remember  that  labels  change — and 
tlmea  change — and  people  change. 

You  know,  throughout  most  of  my  Ufa— 
until  Just  the  past  few  years — the  flapper  haa 
been  regarded  as  the  epitome  of  the  new 
freedom  for  women.  It  was  the  flapper  who 
raised  women's  skirts  so  as  to  show  her  ankles 
and  even  the  calvea  of  her  legs  to  her  horri- 
fied elders. 

I  was  about  the  age  of  theae  seniors — per- 
hapa a  little  younger — ^wben  it  came  to  me 
one  day  (and  I  don't  mind  saying  It  was  a 
shocking  revelation)  that,  before  I  was  bom, 
my  mother  had  been  a  flapper. 

I  had  always  regarded  her  aa  old  faahloned. 
Nice,  of  course,  but  not  really  with  It.  And — 
let's  face  It — when  I  was  20,  she  waa  old 
faahloned.  She  waa  no  longer  the  carefree 
young  thing  who  deflad  the  Establishment. 
Now,  whether  she  liked  It  or  not.  she  was  part 
and  parcel  of  the  Bstabllahment. 

I  repeat,  labels  change,  and  liberals  become 
conservatives.  Times  change  and  peace  be- 
comea  war.  People  change,  and  flappera  be- 
come matrons.  Customs  change  and  Catbolloa 
may  now  bear  the  lidass  In  English. 

My  friends.  If  we  spend  our  time  on  thaaa 
external  thlnga — If  we  wrap  oviraelvea  In  tba 
armor  of  labels,  such  as  flapper,  hippy,  or 
moss-back,  or  Batabllahmant— than  we  ba- 
come  the  slaves  of  the  wrappings  and  tha 
labels  become  our  masters. 

Abraham  Lincoln  had  this  thought  when 
he  sent  his  annual  meesage  to  Congreaa  In 
1803.  He  wrote: 

"If  there  could  ever  be  a  time  for  mere 
catch  arguments  (which  Is  another  term  for 
labels)  that  time  surely  Is  not  now.  In  tlnkea 
like  the  preaent.  men  should  utter  nothing 
for  which  they  would  not  willingly  be  re- 
sponsible through  time  and  eternity." 

I  am  sure  you  seniors  will  know  what  I 
mean  when  I  say  that  the  certificate  which 
you  are  about  to  receive  Is  only  a  wrapping: 
and  the  degree  Is  a  label.  Wrap  yourself 
In  the  armor  of  that  degree,  and  you  will 
become  a  slave  to  It. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  you  use  your  educa- 
tion aa  a  weapon  to  cut  your  way  through 
the  catch  arguments  to  discover  truth,  then 
you  will  be  free — and  your  16  years  of  school- 
ing will  have  achieved  Its  purpose. 

I  suppose  I  could  have  said  all  that  I  have 
Intended  to  oonvey  today  In  a  very  few 
words — In  a  few  short  sentences:  The  beat 
advice  I  can  give  to  any  young  man  or  young 
woman  upon  graduation  la  this:  Keep  an 
open  mind,  receptive  to  the  wisdom  others 
may  poaseae  regardless  of  the  label  they  wear. 
And  don't  allow  the  label  placed  upon  you 
to  become  your  prison,  for  remember  In  your 
reaearch  for  truth,  and  that  Is  what  our  Uvea 
are  all  about,  "A  man  In  armor  la  bla  ar- 
mor'a  alave." 

With  theae  precepts  In  mind  you  may  be 
suooeaaful  In  your  search  for  truth  "and  the 
truth  shall  set  you  free." 
And  now  I  remind  you  tbat  you  bava  only 
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11,000  wortlng  days  at  your  dlq;>oaal  Ufore 
you  will  ba  ready  to  retire  at  aga  65. 

Young  people  I  Get  buayl  Make  the  most 
of  those  days! 


LAKE  OKEECHOBEE,  FLA. 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or  FtoamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBB 

Monday,  June  2,  1969 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  norlda.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  today  asking  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  cancel  a  proceeding  which  he 
personally  ordered  involving  an  applica- 
tion to  mine  mlnerials  from  Lake 
Okeechobee,  Fla.,  and  to  deny  the  per- 
mit request  on  the  grounds  that  the  oom- 
pany  no  longer  holds  title  to  the 
minerals. 

The  Secretary  ordered  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  proceed  with  the  process- 
ing of  a  permit  application  filed  by 
Coastal  Petroleum  Co..  to  remove  min- 
erals from  the  submerged  lands  under 
the  700  square  mile  fresh  water  lake, 
in  spite  of  the  known  opposition  of  the 
State  government  which  owns  title  to 
the  lands  in  question,  and  contrary  to 
a  published  ofBcial  agreement  which 
existed  between  the  State  and  the  Army 
districts  having  jurisdiction  in  norlda 
area  matters. 

The  basis  of  the  Coastal  permit  appli- 
cation was  a  lease  which  had  been 
granted  by  the  State  over  20  years  ago. 
That  lease  has  now  been  canceled  by 
official  action  of  the  State  cabinet. 

Coastal  Petroleum  no  longer  has  a 
lease  on  the  submerged  lands,  and  there- 
fore cannot  mine  minerals.  The  permit 
request  should  be  denied  forthwith,  and 
the  public  hearing  scheduled  for  June  12 
canceled. 

The  company  may  wish  to  contest  the 
lease  decision  in  the  courts.  But  there 
is  no  longer  any  grounds  for  an  Army 
public  hearing  on  an  application  which 
can  now  be  denied  on  the  simple  fact 
that  the  company  does  not  have  title  to 
the  minerals  it  seeks  to  mine  from  Uie 
lake,  until  the  courts  may  determine 
otherwise.  If  the  courts  reinstate  the 
lease,  the  company  may  reapply  and  I 
would  hope  the  Army  would  deny  the  ap- 
plication on  the  basis  of  the  damage 
mining  will  cause  to  fish  and  wildlife, 
flood  control,  and  water  pollution.  But 
as  of  today,  there  is  no  legal  basis  for  the 
permit  application,  and  the  Secretary 
should  so  order  by  denying  the  applica- 
tion without  hearing. 


STEUBEN  SOCIETY  OP  AMERICA 
OBSERVES  50TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  2.  1969 

Mr.  REXTSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  spring, 
the  Steuben  Society  of  America  is  ob- 
serving its  50th  anniversary.  The  Steu- 
ben Society  was  f oimded  to  further  un- 
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derstandlng  between  Oennany  and 
America,  and  between  Americans  of  Ger- 
man descent  and  Americans  of  other 
origins.  More  broadly,  members  of  the 
society  have  dedicated  themselves  to  pur- 
suit of  the  ideals  of  public  service  and 
patriotism  exemplified  in  the  life  of  Gen- 
eral von  Steuben,  the  German-bom  mili- 
tary adviser  to  George  Washington  who 
helped  train  the  Continental  Army  and 
who  subsequently  became  an  American 
citizen.  Over  the  years,  members  of  the 
society,  in  my  own  State  of  Wisconsin 
and  across  the  Nation,  have  compiled  a 
notable  record  of  dvlc  leadership  and 
service  to  those  in  need.  The  society  has 
never  faltered  in  its  adherence  to  the 
guiding  principles  of  unity,  tolerance, 
charity,  and  justice.  Today,  those  prin- 
ciples are  as  relevant  to  American  life 
as  they  were  when  the  society  adopted 
them  in  1919.  I  wish  to  salute  the  Steu- 
ben Society  and  its  members  for  their 
many  accomplishments  over  the  past  50 
years,  for  their  continuing  work  on  be- 
half of  national  unity  and  international 
understanding,  and  for  their  contribution 
to  the  vigorous  life  of  communities 
throughout  the  Nation. 


WHEN  IS  A  DETERRENT  A 
DETEIRRENT? 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  PBTNaTiiVAina 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  2,  1969 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
my  consUtuents.  Mr.  K.  H.  Wood  of 
Pittsburgh,  has  recently  written  to  me 
expressing  his  concern  about  many  of 
the  world's  problems,  particularly  the 
missile  system. 

He  has  enclosed  an  article  written  by 
Dorothy  Thompson  which  incorporates 
some  of  the  views  concerning  deterrents 
expressed  by  the  late  General  Elsen- 
hower and  Winston  Churchill  after 
World  War  U. 

Though  written  14  years  ago,  the  phi- 
losophy expressed  In  the  article  is  time- 
less, and  I  include  it  here  in  the  Record 
for  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

[Prom  the  Poet  Oasette.  Mar.  11.  1BS5] 

Is  H-BOMB  SttPHUOBITT  a  DXTKiaXNT  OF  Wa»? 

(By  Dorothy  Thompson) 
Nfw  York,  Mar.  10.— In  reading  Churchill's 
sober — and.  in  passages,  sublime — speech  to 
the  House  of  Commons  on  March  2, 1  recalled 
a  talk  I  had  with  General  Elsenhower  In 
Parts  on  Aprtl  1. 1962.  President  TVuman  bad 
Just  declared  his  Intention  not  to  seek  the 
presidency  again  and  It  seemed  certain  that 
the  general  would  do  so,  but  he  had  not  yet 
spoken  and  would  not  discuss  political  ques- 
tions. Instead  we  talked  about  his  philosophy 
of  life. 

I  now  recall  his  afllrmatlon  that  tbe^world 
had  had  no  ease  from  tension  in  which  fully 
to  digest  the  "enormous  and  tragic"  experi- 
ence of  World  War  n.  That,  perhaps,  la  the 
root  of  the  matter.  This  generation  has  en- 
dured that  experience  without  Innerly  eval- 
uating It.  One  thought  durtng  the  war  that 
nobody  would  emerge  from  It  as  he  had  been 
before:  that  the  experience  of  slaughtered 
mlUlons.  falling  cities,  imexampled  brutality 
and  unforgettable  heroism,  would  Induce  a 
universal  conversion,  rendering  Inslgniflcant 
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the  various  contending  Ideologiea  and  usher- 
ing In  the  great  revolution  for  civilization 
emd  humanity. 

But  the  soul  la  not  purged  by  pity  and 
terror  except  aa  It  spiritually  digesta  the  ex- 
perience of  them  and  sublimates  It  Into  new 
moral  values  Impelling  new  actions.  Only 
thus  does  suffering  purify. 

There  was  such  recognition  in  OhurcblU's 
speech  on  defense  and  the  hydrogen  bomb; 
of  wonderment  that  the  abyss  Is  still  there, 
yawning  with  Infinitely  more  hideous  depths 
than  the  one  into  which  he  gazed  without 
falling  In  1940.  He  still  gazes  without  falling. 
Interpldlty  Is  tlxe  core  of  his  character.  But 
he  doee  not  gaze  without  being  profoundly 
shaken.  He  spoke  far  more  candidly  than  any 
other  leader  has  done  of  the  world  In  which 
we  find  ourselves,  the  prime  fact  of  which  we 
prefer  not  to  face — ^treating  It  as  though  It 
were  not  really  a  fact,  but  rather  a  Julee 
Verne  popular  science  tale. 

The  fact,  of  course,  Is  the  H-bomb.  And 
even  Churchill,  who  has  foreseen  the  poasl- 
bllltlea  In  nuclear  fission  since  19S1,  does  not 
pretend  to  know  how  It  can  be  controlled.  He 
said,  "It  may  well  be  that  by  a  process  of 
sublime  Irony,  we  have  reached  a  stage  In 
history  where  safety  will  be  the  sturdy  child 
of  terror,  and  survival  the  twin  brother  of 
annihilation." 

Thla  Is  the  theory  of  mutual  poeseeslon  as 
a  deterrent.  The  Russians,  he  Is  convinced, 
will  not  start  a  war  as  long  as  the  United 
States  haa  great  nuclear  supertortty,  though 
"In  three  or  four  years  or  even  less"  the 
Soviets  will  probably  be  capable  (as  America 
already  U)  of  Inflicting  "crippling  If  not  mor- 
tal injury"  on  any  country.  He  thinks  that  at 
such  a  point  the  risk  of  war  may  be  less 
"when  each  reallaea  that  global  war  will  mean 
mutual  annihilation."  and  the  aggressor  can 
oount  on  instantaneous  massive  reprisals.  At 
that  point,  he  hopes,  genuine  and  effective 
disarmament  may  be  sichleved. 

It  boUs  down  to  buUdlng  deterrents  and 
postponing  disarmament  until  each  side  wlU 
be  able  to  annihilate  the  other.  Then,  at  last, 
that  great  act  of  conversion  may  occur. 

But  suppose  It  does  not?  We  assure  Moscow 
tbat  we  will  not  make  a  preventive  war.  But 
the  fact  la  that  preventive  war  Is  the  only 
logical  form  of  war  In  the  H-bomb  era. 

The  overwhelming  advantage  is  with  the 
side  that  delivers  the  first  "crippling.  If  not 
mortal  Injtiry,"  above  aU.  at  the  nuclear 
plants  of  the  main  enemy.  With  effective 
nuclear  partty  the  deterrent  of  "nuisalve  re- 
prisals" would  not  offset  that  advantage  If 
either  or  both  sides  believed  war  unavoidable. 
The  "deterrent,"  therefore.  Is  only  In  the 
goodness  or  badness  of  the  human  heart; 
only  in  the  act  of  conversion. 

ChtirchUl  spoke  movingly  of  "watching 
little  children  at  their  merry  play  and  won- 
dering what  would  lie  before  them  If  Ood 
wearted  of  humanity." 

But  Ood  endowed  humanity  with  the  free- 
dom to  weary  of  him.  It  wlU  not  be  because 
of  Ood's  weariness  If  man  destroys  mankind. 


VIRGINIA  MILITARY  INSTITDTE 
GRADUATION 


HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

OF  VIROrNlA 

IN  TEE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESiarTATIVES 

Monday.  June  2.  1969 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  class  of 
1969  of  Virginia  Military  Institute,  Lex- 
ington, Va..  was  privileged  to  hear,  on 
Sunday,  May  18.  1969,  an  address  by  the 
Honorable  Stanley  R.  Resor,  Secretary 
of  the  Army. 

Because  I  believe  Secretary  Resor's  re- 
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marks  will  be  of  Interest  to  the  House, 
particularly  with  respect  to  his  assess- 
ment of  the  importance  of  the  ROTC 
program  to  the  readiness  of  our  defense 
forces,  I  include  the  text  of  his  address 
at  this  time,  as  follows:' 

RriuaKS  BT  THx  Honorable  Stanlxt 
R.  Rxsoa 

Oeneral  Shell,  Members  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors,  Members  of  the  Class  of  1969  and 
their  Parents  and  Prtends,  Ladles  and  Gen- 
tlemen: 

I  am  grateful  for  your  Invitation  to  share 
this  Important  day  with  you.  As  General 
Shell  noted,  It  Is  a  day  of  mixed  emotions — 
a  day  tbat  affects  each  of  us  here  In  quite 
different  ways.  Some  are  filled  with  nostal- 
gia; others  are  eager  with  anticipation;  a 
sense  of  continuity  Is  mixed  with  a  feeling 
of  change.  It  Is  a  time  for  looking  forward 
and  a  time  for  looking  back. 

In  the  words  of  your  most  Illustrious  grad- 
uate, Oeneral  George  Catlett  Marshall,  at  a 
commencement  address  here  In  June  of  1940, 
"This  Is  a  day  of  high  emotions  to  you  men 
of  the  graduating  class;  it  Is  the  culmination 
of  your  period  of  preparation  for  life.  Tou 
step  off  this  morning  on  your  own,  to  make 
your  way  In  the  world.  To  your  parents  this 
Is  a  morning  of  profound  pride  and  satisfac- 
tion, far  beyond  any  such  previous  reactions. 
Maybe  to  some  of  them  It  Is  the  moment  for 
a  sigh  of  profound  relief.  The  hazards  of 
youth  have  not  sunk  your  ship.  You  are 
across  the  bar  and  safely  started  on  your 
way."  Prom  those  words  It  would  appear  that 
a  concern  for  the  hazards  of  youth  Is  not 
one  peculiar  to  today's  parents. 

As  Cadet  Smith  has  so  well  noted,  we  are 
today  In  a  time  of  questioning — and  the  de- 
fense establishment  Is  not  going  unnoticed. 
The  ABM,  our  Involvement  In  Vietnam,  the 
size  of  the  defense  budget,  our  overseas 
bases  and  commitments  are  all  under  close 
public  scrutiny.  I  want  to  address  today  that 
aspect  of  the  debate  which  concerns  the  role 
of  ROTC  In  our  educational  institutions. 
This  seems  a  particularly  appropriate  time 
and  pleice,  for  all  of  you  have  bad  ROTC 
training,  and  many  of  you  have  accepted 
commissions  In  the  armed  forces.  I  have 
chosen  this  subject  not  only  because  of  Its 
topical  Interest,  but  because  I  believe  that 
resolution  of  the  Issues  which  are  Involved 
In  ROTO  on  the  campus  bears  on  some  of  oxir 
most  vital  concerns. 

Let  me  start  by  emphasizing  the  Impor- 
tance which  ROTC  has  In  otir  system.  The 
ROTC  program  Is  now  the  prtmary  source  of 
officers  for  the  active  Army,  and  a  significant 
contributor  to  the  officer  corps  of  the  other 
Services.  We  plan  that  It  will  continue  to  be.  ' 
But  Its  full  Importance  Is  not  Indicated  solely 
by  counting  the  nvmiber  of  lieutenants  com- 
missioned. To  appreciate  Its  Importance  fully 
we  must  recognize  the  Influential  positions 
to  which  Its  graduates  have  advanced.  Por 
example,  there  are  currently  147  general 
officers  on  active  duty  In  the  Army  who  were 
commissioned  through  the  ROTC  program. 
At  one  point  both  of  our  Pleld  Porce  Head- 
quarters In  Vietnam  were  commanded  by 
lieutenant  generals  who  started  their  careers 
as  ROTC  cadets.  At  another  time  five  of  oiir 
divisions  In  Vietnam  were  commanded  by 
major  generals  with  ROTC  backgrounds.  At 
the  present  time,  the  Assistant  Vice  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Army,  the  principal  military 
advisor  to  the  Paris  negotiating  team,  and 
newly  appointed  Deputy  Commanding  Gen- 
eral of  our  forces  In  Vietnam,  received  their 
commissions  out  of  the  ROTC  program. 

This  Is  by  no  means  a  full  catalog  of  the 
successful  ROTC  graduates.  But  It  empha- 
sizes the  Important  contribution  the  ROTO 
program  makes  to  our  military  leadership  and 
our  national  security. 

ROTC  is  more  than  a  means  for  procuring 
officers.  It  serves  two  larger  goals  of  greater 
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taipocteno*  to  the  luUton  ftnd  to  th«  mm 
vbo  are  InvolvwL  Pint,  m  It  sppcwad  to 
CtaiMial  Marab*Il  wben  be  ipoka  bare  In  Juiw 
1940,  so  It  appe*n  to  us  today,  tbat  for  the 
fdcewiMible  future  we  muat  maintain  tlia 
ability  to  provide  for  our  national  aaouHty 
through  an  adequate  defenae  eatablUhment. 
Seoond,  w  muat  all  of  ua  be  prepared  Indi- 
vidually to  commit  time  and  make  aaorlfloea 
In  public  service,  both  out  of  obligation  to  oux 
nation  and  for  reaaona  of  Mlf-fulflUment. 

Taking  the  first  point,  we  have  since  the 
end  of  World  War  n  baaed  our  security  on 
collective  defense.  We  have  learned  that  we 
oaimot  rely  on   a  "Fortress  America."  Our 
lives  and  our  nation's  welfare  and  well  being 
are  Inextricably  tied  to  other  free  nations. 
History  has  taught  us  that  It  Is  better  to 
help  those  nations  remain  free  than  to  have 
to  ruah  to  their  defense  as  we  did  in  World 
Wars  I  and  II.  Further,  the  existence  of  an 
open,    outward-looking,    humane   society   In 
the  United  States  depends  upon  the  vitality 
of  similar  societies  elsewhere.  Nothing  has 
changed  to  warrant  a  retreat  to  Isolationism. 
We  still  have  our  commitments  to  aid  frea 
nations  of  the  world  In  their  struggle  to  pre- 
serve Independence  and  live  In  peace.  This 
does  not  mean  that  we  have,  or  must  aa- 
sume,  ttie  role  of  "world  policeman."  It  does 
mean  that  It  Is  In  our  Interest  to  fulfill  our 
commitments,   for   which   we   have   already 
paid  a  heavy  price,  to  those  International  ar- 
rangements  which   help   to   preserve   world 
peace.  So  long  as  we  pursue  those  commit- 
ment. It  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  sizable 
military  establishment  and   to  possess   the 
ability.   If  the  need   arises,  to  expand  that 
establishment.  ROTC.  as  the  principal  source 
of  officers  for  our  armed  forces,  la  essential  to 
both  those  goals. 

I  mentioned  that  BXyiX^  Is  Important  also 
In  that  It  provides  a  way  for  men  both  to 
fulflu  their  obligation  of  service  to  their 
country  as  well  as  ax^hleve  personal  fulfill- 
ment. The  first  point  needs  no  elaboration. 
In  Justification  of  the  second  I  remind  you 
of  the  ancient  Oreek  conception  of  happi- 
ness, namely,  the  exercise  of  vital  powers 
along  lines  of  excellence  In  a  life  affording 
them  scop)e.  I  believe  that  In  our  nation  to- 
day It  Is  In  the  arena  of  public  service  where 
happiness,  aa  described  by  the  ancient 
Greeks,  can  most  likely  be  found.  Nowhere 
Is  this  nx(xe  true  than  In  military  service. 
The  challenges  of  military  service  and  a  mili- 
tary career  require  the  exercise  of  all  of  a 
man's  vital  powers.  Intellectiial  and  physical. 
The  traditions  of  our  military  servtcee  insist 
on  excellence,  and  the  scope  of  concerns  of 
the  military  are  as  broad  as  one  can  possibly 
envision  for  any  single  Institution. 

There  Is  another,  and  fundamentally  Im- 
portant reason  why  we  should  preserve  ROTC 
In  our  Institutions  of  higher  learning.  As  an 
authority  on  the  process  of  revolution  has 
{Minted  out.  "Brave  men  are  not  uncommon 
In  any  system,  but  there  la  a  tendency  in 
most  systems  to  make  courage  and  a  disci- 
plined openness  of  mind  to  the  significant 
facts,  mutually  exdualve."  He  saw  In  this 
tendency  the  explanation  for  the  downfall  of 
many  nations.  We  can  avoid  this  tendency, 
and  we  can  ensure  that  our  officers  possess  a 
disciplined  openness  of  mind  to  the  signifi- 
cant facts,  only  so  long  as  they  oome  to  the 
armed  services  with  the  best  possible  educa- 
tion. The  best  way  to  do  that  Is  to  draw  our 
officers  from  our  college  graduates. 

It  la  not  only  Important  to  the  Services 
that  we  keep  men  of  breadth  of  vision  In  our 
military  establishment.  It  Is  Important  to  the 
nation  as  wen.  Our  military  leadership  Is 
called  upon  to  make  decisions  vital  to  us  all. 
It  la  thus  not  only  desirable  but  necessary 
that  that  leadership  be  as  enlightened  and  as 
broad  of  vision  as  possible.  Again  It  Is  to  our 
universities  where  we  must  turn  for  such 
men. 

For  example,  our  attention  la  ourre&tly 
fixed  on  the  war  In  Vietnam.  We  reoognlxe 
that  there  are  several  wars  In  Vietnam:  the 
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tactical  war.  the  political  war,  the  psycholog- 
ical war,  the  economic  war,  the  war  of  the 
military  advisor  and  th»  war  of  the  nagntia 
tor.  At  all  levels  of  all  of  these  wars,  from 
platoon  level  to  national  level,  you  will  And 
American  military  officers  leading,  counseling, 
or  advising.  It  Is  thus  a  matter  of  prime  con- 
cern to  the  people  of  this  country  whether 
these  Americans  in  uniform  are  equal  to  the 
taaks  before  them  and  whether  they  are  rep- 
resentative of  the  nation  whose  uniform  they 
wear.  I  can  assure  you  that  they  are,  and 
I  know  of  no  better  way  to  assure  an  affirma- 
tive answer  to  such  questions  In  the  futur* 
than  through  continuation  of  ROTC. 

There  Is  a  somewhat  more  practical  rea- 
son why  we  need  to  draw  heavily  from  our 
universities  In  manning  the  officer  corps  of 
our  defense  system.  The  tasks  that  He  ahead 
In  all  of  our  armed  forces  are  of  ever-lnereaa- 
Ing  complexity  and  diversity.  They  will  chal- 
lenge the  best  of  minds,  and  a  fair  share  of 
such  minds  are  needed  In  the  uniformed 
services  to  meet  this  challenge.  Some  thirty 
years  ago  when  our  present  general  officers 
were  commissioned,  none  of  us  could  have 
anticipated  the  responsibilities  they  now  ful- 
fill. Similarly,  none  of  us  can  foresee  the 
world  In  which  you  members  of  today's  grad- 
uating class  will  live  and  work  thirty  years 
hence.  We  do  know,  however,  that  to  cope 
with  that  world  our  leadership  must  have 
the  benefit  of  a  broad  education,  such  as  you 
and  our  ROTC  graduates  throughout  the 
country  receive.  It  Is  only  with  such  leader- 
ship that  we  can  have  confidence  for  today 
and  hope  for  tomorrow. 

ROTC  has  proven  Itself  the  moet  successful 
way  to  assure  a  broad  representation  of  back- 
gro\mds  and  philosophies  in  our  officer  ranks. 
It  Is  fortunate  that  no  single  institution  can 
meet  the  Services'  requirements  for  officers. 
The  Army  alone  commissions  over  16,000 
new  officers  through  the  ROTC  program  an- 
nually. They  come  from  all  over  the  nation. 
They  are  educated  In  some  360  different  col- 
leges and  universities  and  In  a  wide  variety 
of  academic  disciplines.  Thus  the  ROTC 
officers  entering  the  Services  each  year  pro- 
vide the  best  possible  guarantee  of  a  truly 
representative  and  diverse  officer  corps.  To  be 
strong  and  healthy,  our  Service  leadership 
must  be  as  varied  In  background  as  ths  na- 
tion Itself.  ROTC  assures  that  It  will  be. 

Acceptance  of  the  Importance  of  ROTC  to 
the  nation's  defense  and  to  the  men  It  serves 
doee  not  mean  that  the  program  cannot  be 
Improved.  Indeed,  Its  very  viability  depends 
on  constant  Improvement  to  keep  It  abreast 
of  the  changes  occurring  In  the  field  of 
education  and  to  meet  the  changes  occur- 
ring In  the  military  profession  Itself. 

In  recognlUon  of  the  expanding  fields  of 
knowledge,  the  academic  and  lnteUect\ial 
content  of  the  ROTC  curricula  continue  to 
be  Increased.  By  capitalizing  on  Improved 
Instructional  techniques,  the  time  devoted 
to  the  more  mechanical  phases  of  training 
continues  to  be  reduced  without  loss  of  ef- 
fectiveness. We  do  not  resist  change  but 
use  It  for  progress  and  Improvement.  We  are 
striving  to  make  the  ROTC  program  reflect 
the  fact  that  there  can  be  a  mutually  re- 
inforcing relationship  between  the  academic 
and  military  disciplines  In  the  education  of 
the  whole  man.  The  history  of  VMI  proves 
that  It  can  be  achieved. 

The  ROTC  program  Is  reviewed  regularly 
not  only  by  the  Services  but  also  by  distin- 
guished civilian  educators.  It  Is  a  large  pro- 
gram, hosted  by  a  multitude  of  autonomous 
institutions.  They  embrace  a  great  diversity 
of  educational  philosophies,  and  their 
academic  programs  may  differ  from  one  col- 
lege to  another  and  within  the  same  \mlT«r- 
slty.  For  these  reasons,  the  program  must 
allow  latitude  for  harmonizing  the  Services' 
requirements  with  the  coUeges'  require- 
ments. We  have  recently  adopted  policies 
which  win  go  further  toward  ensuring  that 
such  harmony  can  be  achieved. 
It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  I  am  deeply 
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the  nation.  It  Is  much  more  than  a  mit^m 
at  proo\irlng  oOoers  for  our  armed  foreaa. 
It  provides  thoss  who  choose,  an  opportunity 
to  serve  their  country  and  exercise  their  vital 
powan  In  the  pursuit  of  excellence.  It  Is  a 
way  to  ensiire  that  our  armed  forces  are  led 
by  men  who  are  not  only  brave  but  who 
have  a  disciplined  openness  of  mind  to  sig- 
nificant facts.  It  Is  a  way  to  ensure  that  our 
armed  forces  are  led  by  men  educated  to  deal 
with  the  complexities  of  the  modem  world. 
And  It  U  a  way  to  ensure  that  the  leaden 
of  our  armed  forces  are  representative  of  all 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

It  Is  In  this  broad  context  that  I  look  with 
such  admiration  on  VMI.  The  present  Corps 
of  Cadets  has  been  drawn  from  43  states  and 
3  foreign  nations.  The  members  of  this  grad- 
uating class  will  join  the  ranks  of  the  more 
than  9,000  who  have  graduated  from  VMI 
since  It  was  founded  130  years  ago.  Those 
graduates  have  established  an  enviable  recoid 
and  have  been  recognized  In  many  ways,  in- 
cluding the  Medal  of  Honor  and  the  Nobsl 
Peace  Prize.  So  too,  many  In  this  graduating 
class  will  go  on  to  distinguished  careen  In 
the  military  service  and  In  the  public  and 
private  sectors  of  civilian  life. 

Sixteen  or  more  yean  ago  you  began  your 
education.  Now  you  have  completed  four 
years  of  arduous  college  studies.  A  founda- 
tion Is  laid,  built  on  your  innate  abilities, 
your  enthusiasm,  your  Ideals.  Now  the  edu- 
cation of  adulthood  and  leadership  begins. 
You  go  forth  to  serve  your  country  In  posi- 
tions ever  more  challenging  and  responsible. 
A  great  opportunity  to  learn  and  to  grow  and 
to  serve  lies  ahead  of  you,  positions  which 
afford  a  great  opportunity  for  acceptance  of 
responsibility  of  which  your  valedictorian  has 
spoken  so  eloquently.  Here  at  VMI  you  have 
made  the  beginning  which  will  enable  you  to 
seize  that  opportunity.  The  f  utiu"e  of  our  na- 
tion, and  its  security,  depend  on  your 
achievements.  I  have  the  utmost  confldencs 
In  that  future. 

I  know  that  you  can  say  of  your  experi- 
ence at  VMI  what  General  Manhall  said: 
"This  Institution  gave  me  not  only  a  stand- 
ard for  my  dally  conduct  among  men,  but 
It  endowed  me  with  a  military  heritage  of 
honor  and  self-sacrifice." 
Good  luck  and  Godspeed. 


GEN.  OMAR  BRADLEY  SPEAKS  OUT 
ON  THE  25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
D-DAY 


HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 


or 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  2.  1969 

Mr.  TEAQUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 

General  of  the  Army  Omar  N.  Bradley, 
who  was  known  during  World  War  n  as 
the  "GI's  General,"  has  made  some  pro- 
found remarks  in  a  D-Day  tribute  to 
those  men  who  gave  their  lives  on  the 
eventful  day.  His  remarks  entitled  "That 
We  May  Learn  To  Live  as  Bravely  as 
They  Died,"  appeared  in  the  Sunday 
magazine  supplement  This  Week  for  June 
1.  and  I  am  privileged  to  insert  it  in  the 
Rccokd: 

A  D-Dat  Tubutx  bt  GamsAL  or  the  Azkt 
OiCAs  N.  BaaoLxr:  "That  Ws  Mat  Lsaut 
To  Livx  AS  Bkavxlt  as  Thxt  Dm" 
Twenty-flve  yean  ago  next  Friday  the  larg- 
est amphibious  assault  In  history  Invaded  the 
continent  of  Eiirope,  denying  the  designs  ol 
aggresson  who  would  covet  and  destroy  the 
free  world.  I  was  there  that  day.  I  can  recall 
that  mist-shrouded  dawn,  the  camouflaged 
LBT's,  the  strong  bodies  that  hurled  them- 
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selves  across  the  sands  and  Into  battle  on  the 
Normandy  beaches. 

Many  of  those  earnest  young  men  who  left 
their  homes  to  defend  them  returned  to  those 
homes  to  live,  work  and  wonhlp  In  freedom. 
Too  many  never  returned.  They  lie  burled 
on  the  quiet  cliffs  overlooking  Omaha  Beach, 
beneath  raln-whlpped  elms  In  our  national 
cemeteries  In  England,  or  In  a  hero's  grave  In 
their  home  communities.  Our  allies,  England 
and  France,  gave  us  land  on  which  to  bury 
our  dead.  They  gave  us  courage  and  friend- 
ship when  our  need  was  desperate.  And  they 
gave  us  their  sons  to  fight  side  by  side  with 
our  ovm. 

We  honor  on  this  aimlversary  not  only 
those  brave  soldlere  who  died  on  D-Day,  but 
the  generation  after  generation  of  young  sons 
who  have  had  to  die  In  conflicts  visited  upon 
them  by  Issues  remote  from  their  everyday 
lives.  In  bitter  struggles  that  have  scarred  the 
progress  of  all  mankind,  wasting  the  youth 
and  resoiurces  of  all  nations. 

We  pause  today  to  take  comfort  and 
strength  from  those  of  our  dead  who  have 
already  given  this  nation  so  much.  We  pause 
to  learn — if  we  can — how  men  might  live  as 
charitably  together  in  peace  as  they  die  for 
each  other  In  war.  We  pause  to  ask  why  It  Is 
that  men  cannot  live  as  bravely  as  they  die. 

Our  lost  young  sons  are  partly  the  victims 
of  your  folly,  and  mine.  They  are  the  victims 
of  all  peace-loving  peoples  who  turn  their 
backs  on  the  Ills  of  the  world.  And  If  the 
Umted  States  ever  stoops  to  expedients  to 
avoid  the  difficult  decisions  that  come  with 
defense,  we  shall  once  again  run  the  dangen 
of  all  half-way  measures  and  waste  our 
strength  and  conscience  as  a  force  for  good. 

If  we  cringe  from  the  necessity  of  meeting 
Issues  boldly — with  principle,  resolution  and 
strength — then  we  shall  simply  hurdle  along 
from  crisis  to  crisis.  Improvising  with  expedi- 
ents, seeking  inoffensive  solutions,  drugging 
the  nation  with  an  illusion  of  security  which 
does  not  really  exist. 

The  United  States  has  matured  to  world 
leadership;  we  must  steer  by  the  stara,  not 
by  the  lights  of  each  passing  ship.  If  we  are 
to  scamper  from  crisis  to  crisis,  fixing  prin- 
ciples and  policies  to  the  whim  of  each  day, 
we  shall  place  ourselves  supinely  and  help- 
lessly at  the  mercy  of  any  aggressor  who 
might  play  on  our  public  opinion  and  deci- 
mate our  resolution  at  will. 

In  this  25th  annlvereary  week  of  D-Day, 
we  pay  homage  to  the  strong,  the  weak,  the 
leaders,  the  led,  the  brave,  the  fearful — to  all 
who  perished  where  only  God  could  witness 
their  charity  to  their  fellow  men. 

Proudly — but  reverently,  sadly — we  honor 
them.  We  pray  they  will  ever  rest  In  peace. 


MEDICAL  PACIUTIES  CONSTRUC- 
TION AND  MODERNIZATION 
AMENDMENTS     OF     1969 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI^TES 

Monday,  June  2.  1969 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hill- 
Burton  hospital  construction  program 
has  been  one  of  our  most  outstanding 
contributions  in  the  field  of  health  care, 
and  I  am  proud  to  serve  on  the  commit- 
tee which  has  jurisdiction  over  it. 

There  have  been  several  unique  fea- 
tures of  the  Hill-Burton  Act  which,  in 
my  view,  have  proven  especially  valu- 
able in  providing  health  care. 

The  matching  grant,  which  has  been 
the  mainstay  of  Hill-Burton  for  over 
two  decades,  has  worked  to  assure  that 
health  care  is  a  joint  venture  between 
the  Federal  and  State  governments.  This 
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approach  has  increased  from  50  percent 
in  1946  to  90  percent  today  the  supply 
of  hospital  beds  needed  as  compared  to 
the  available  supply.  These  figures  re- 
veal a  tremendous  success,  and  I  believe 
it  is  wise  that  we  continue  in  this  basic 
method. 

Admittedly,  there  are  now  certain  rea- 
sons for  departing  from  the  strict  re- 
quirements of  the  matching  grant,  but 
by  and  large  these  reasons  do  not  out- 
weigh the  entire  program,  and  the  bill 
reported  by  the  committee  recommends 
new  programs  to  handle  needed  loan 
guarantees  and  interest  subsidies. 

Another  aspect  of  the  traditional  Hill- 
Burton  program  is  that  individual  proj- 
ects within  each  State  are  subject  to 
clearance  by  a  State  Hill-Burton  Ad- 
visory Committee.  This  point  has  been 
one  of  the  most  flexible  features  of  the 
program,  and  it  is  one  which  has  helped 
to  have  the  question  of  health  priorities 
within  a  State  solved  by  those  most 
knowledgeable  of  the  facts.  It  has  been 
one  of  tile  best  possible  vehicles  for 
assuring  that  the  States  use  the  funds 
in  the  way  which  will  give  the  greatest 
improvement  in  the  State 

State  Hill-Burton  Boards  now  have 
the  authority— and  they  have  had  It 
since  1964 — to  transfer  all  or  any  part 
of  its  funds  for  new  hospitals  and  other 
facility  construction  to  modernization  If 
the  State  agency  determines  that  the 
purposes  of  the  program  will  be  better 
served  by  making  such  transfer.  This 
is  another  point  of  great  flexibility  in  the 
existing  program,  and  I  believe  it  ade- 
quately responds  to  the  challenge  that 
the  present  Hill-Burton  program  does 
not  place  adequate  emphasis  on  modern- 
ization as  compared  to  new  construction. 

It  is  also  significant  that  the  commit- 
tee has  not  changed  the  present  formula 
for  detemUning  each  State's  entitlement 
imder  new -construction  funds  or  imder 
modernization  funds.  Under  existing  law, 
grants  for  construction  are  allotted 
among  the  States  on  a  formula  based  on 
population  and  per  capital  Income  of  a 
State.  Modernization  grants  are  allotted 
among  the  States  under  existing  laws 
on  the  basis  of  population,  financial  need 
and  the  need  for  modernization  of  the 
respective  States. 

The  committee  examined  these  formu- 
las very  closely.  They  were  the  subject 
of  criticism  by  some,  but  I  feel  that  the 
choice  of  keeping  the  existing  formula 
is  a  good  one.  It  has  served  us  well  since 
1946,  and  it  has  given  us  marked  im- 
provement in  our  hospital  capabilities. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  fea- 
tures considered  in  this  new  legislation  is 
that  of  balancing  geographically  the  sup- 
ply of  health  facilities.  Hill-Burton  al- 
ready has  made  a  significant  contribu- 
tion toward  supplying  our  national  hos- 
pital needs,  and  the  real  problems  re- 
maining are  not  now  so  much  problems 
of  adding  new  beds,  but  rather  are  prob- 
lems of  getting  the  maximum  use  of 
those  we  do  have.  The  committee  has 
found  that  there  is  a  greater  need  to  bal- 
ance the  supply  of  beds  between  rural 
and  urban  areas,  and  in  this  connection 
there  is  an  important  question  of  the 
pnHJer  role  of  the  comprehensive  State 
and  area  health  planners. 

In  an  effort  to  get  the  most  mileage  out 
of  each  health  dollar,  the  oommfttee  has 
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recommended  that  planning  agencies  be 
given  the  opportimity  to  comment  on  any 
specific  project,  but  that  they  not  have 
authority  to  veto  or  override  the  Hill- 
Burton  advisory  agency.  The  report  goes 
on  to  specify  that  the  views  of  the  plan- 
ning agency  will  be  given  "considerable 
weight"  by  the  sponsors  of  the  projects, 
and  I  believe  it  is  important  that  this 
point  be  clearly  stated. 

As  medicine  becomes  more  sophisti- 
cated, the  question  of  comprehensive 
health  planning  becomes  a  question  of 
getting  the  most  out  of  every  available 
medical  item;  it  becomes  a  question  of 
coordination.  With  medical  equipment 
and  facilities  becoming  more  specialized 
and  expensive,  it  is  only  logical  that  a 
community  of  interest  and  cooperation 
be  established  among  all  hospitals  in  a 
given  area.  Before  new  facilities  are  con- 
structed or  modernized,  a  hospital  should 
look  to  its  neighbor  to  see  that  the  course 
to  be  followed  Is  in  fact  the  one  which 
will  make  the  greatest  overall  improve- 
ment in  the  health  care  available  in 
that  area. 

This  kind  of  coordination  should  be 
done  for  all  types  of  hospitals — public, 
private  nonprofit,  and  governmental. 

But  at  the  same  time,  I  feel  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  keep  the  proper  perspec- 
tive between  the  respective  importance 
and  size  of  the  comprehensive  planning 
programs  and  the  Hill-Burton  program. 
The  latter  has  been  with  us  for  many 
years ;  it  has  demonstrated  important  im- 
provements in  our  health  care;  and  it  im- 
questionably  is  the  moving  force  in  all 
Federal  health  programs. 

For  this  reason.  I  strongly  support  the 
poUcy  now  set  by  the  committee  whereby 
comprehensive  planning  is  achieved,  but 
the  traditional  Hill-Burton  programs  are 
also  preserved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  H.R.  11102,  the 
Medical  Facilities  Construction  and  Mod- 
ernization Amendments  of  1969  comes 
before  the  House  this  week,  I  am  hope- 
ful that  it  will  have  the  strong  and  wide 
support  of  my  colleagues. 


OUR  NATION'S  CRIME  PROBLEM 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Monday.  June  2,  1969 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  joined  with  many  other  of  my 
colleagues  as  a  cosponsor  of  House  Res- 
olution 17,  a  bill  to  create  a  select  House 
committee  to  study  and  investigate  all 
aspects  of  crime  in  the  United  States. 

My  past  experience,  as  a  practicing 
attorney  and  a  local  judge,  coupled  with 
my  service  on  the  Judiciary  Committee 
of  both  the  Michigan  Constitution  Con- 
vention and  the  Michigan  Senate  before 
I  came  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, adds  to  my  particular  concern 
about  the  national  crime  problem  and 
our  response  to  it. 

House  Resolution  17  established  the 
purposes  of  this  committee  to  be  the  full 
and  complete  investigation  and  study  of 
all  aspects  of  crime  in  the  United  States, 
including: 
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First.  ItB  elements,  causes,  and  ex- 
tent: 

Second.  The  preparation,  collection, 
and  dissemination  of  statistics  thereon. 
and  the  availability  of  reciprocity  of  In- 
formation among  law-enforcement  agen- 
cies. Federal.  State,  and  local,  including 
exchange  of  information  with  foreign 
nations; 

Third.  The  adequacy  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  the  administration  of  Justice. 
Including  constitutional  Issues  pertain- 
ing thereto; 

Fourth.  The  effect,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, of  crime  and  disturbances  In  the 
metropolitan  urban  areas; 

Fifth.  The  effect,  directly  or  indirectly. 
of  crime  on  the  commerce  of  the  Na- 
tion; 

Sixth.  The  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  persons  convicted  of  crimes; 

Seventh.  Measures  for  the  reduction, 
control,  or  prevention  of  crime; 

Eighth.  Measures  for  the  improvement 
ol  detection  of  crime;  law  enforcement, 
ineludlns.  increased  cooperation  among 
the  agencies  thereof;  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice;  and 

Ninth.  Measures  and  programs  for  In- 
creased respect  for  the  law. 

The  prime  author  of  this  legislation, 
Mr.  Peppei,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Florida,  has  outlined  the  special 
areas  of  concern  of  the  committee  as 
being  ctUju  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
police  co^lalnts  against  Supreme  Court 
rulings  on  the  rights  of  accused  persons 
and  violence  on  college  camimses  which 
involves  violation  of  the  law. 

But  the  whole  focus  of  the  investiga- 
tion must  of  necessity  be  the  present  out- 
cry of  decent  people  who  feel  threatened 
by  our  rldng  crime  rate.  This  includes 
inner-city  residents  here  In  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  all  across  the  country  who 
fear  for  their  safety,  suburbanites  who 
find  their  homes  vandalized,  add  parents 
who  hear  that  crimes  among  our  young 
people,  both  the  privileged  and  the  un- 
derprivileged, are  continually  on  the 
rise.  No  element  of  our  society  seems  to 
feel  safe.  In  fact  recent  national  statis- 
tics show  the  greatest  percentage  in- 
crease in  crime  to  be  occurring  in  the 
residential  suburbs. 

This  problem  is  too  big  to  ignore  any 
longer.  It  deserves  the  most  concerted  ex- 
penditure of  our  energies  and  resoiuxes 
that  we  can  muster.  Our  people  are  res- 
tive; they  are  truly  troubled  by  the  prob- 
lem and  they  look  to  us  for  help.  Some 
even  blame  us.  If  we  had  only  passed  this 
or  that  law.  If  we  only  had  overruled  cer- 
tain Supreme  Court  decisions  we  would 
not  be  faced  with  our  present  crime 
problems.  Certainly  we  must  hear  them 
and  weigh  the  suggestions  we  receive. 

As  a  citizen  and  a  lawyer  and  as  a 
representative  of  the  people  of  my  con- 
gressional district  I  have  searched  for 
answers  to  these  problems  as  every  con- 
cerned citizen  must.  When  I  or  anyone 
close  to  me  is  victimized  my  temper 
shortens.  Yet  beyond  this  Immediate  an- 
gry reaction,  which  I  thinlc  everyone  has 
at  one  time  or  another,  we  must  search 
for  solutions  that  will  really  work  if  we 
are  to  get  at  the  problem  and  not  Just 
make  a  lot  of  noise  accompanied  by  table 
thumping  and  hand  wringing. 

I  hear  people  I  know  to  be  otherwise 
decent,  contributing  citizens,  who  out  of  a 
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sense  of  total  frustration  with  crime,  ad- 
vocate actions  which  come  close  to  the 
measure  of  a  repressive  totalitarian  so- 
ciety. Their  frustration  with  the  problem 
is  great.  They  see  our  present  effort  to 
deal  with  crime,  and  I  am  not  talking 
only  of  organized  crime,  but  crime  as  It 
affects  the  average  American  citizen,  as 
a  miserable  failure.  They  see  the  courts, 
not  as  upholders  of  the  law,  but  as  be- 
trayers of  the  law. 

Knowing  this  I  am  pleased  to  see  es- 
tablished a  committee,  with  a  distin- 
guished and  balanced  composition,  in- 
cluding our  own  Congresswoman  from 
Michigan,  Mrs.  Maktra  OiurrrHS.  This 
committee  can  take  an  overview  of  pres- 
ent efforts.  They  can  examine  the  prob- 
lem objectively  and  hopefully  come  up 
with  some  sensible  recommendations. 

Crime  has  been  with  us  since  the  dawn 
of  civilization.  All  of  our  efforts  have 
failed  to  eradicate  it  from  our  lives. 
Being  realistic,  I  do  not  think  that  in 
our  lifetimes  we  will  see  the  end  of  It. 
Yet  it  can  and  must  be  controlled.  Proper 
approaches  can  reduce  crime  rates,  can 
dlminate  the  environmental  conditions 
In  which  much  crime  breeds  today,  and 
can  return  the  average  citizen  once 
again  to  a  certain  sense  of  seoirity. 

There  are  many  avenues  of  approach 
to  the  problem,  but  I  think  the  conunlt- 
tee  should  address  itself  first  to  the  ones 
that  we  hear  most  frequently.  Although 
I  have  strong  reasons  to  doubt  that  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  such  as  the  Mal- 
lory,  Miranda,  and  Wade  cases  are  caus- 
ing our  rise  in  crime  rate.  I  think  the 
best  way  to  determine  that  Is  to  fully 
investigate  the  matter.  Once  we  examine 
the  effects  of  these  decisions  I  think  we 
will  find  that  their  impact  on  the  crime 
rate  is  minimal.  Yet  In  the  uncertain 
world  we  live  in  I  am  ready  to  listen 
and  to  be  persuaded  by  the  facts  as  they 
are  developed. 

It  has  been  my  imderstandlng  that  the 
vast  majority  of  those  who  perpetrate 
"reported"  crimes  are  never  apprehended 
and  a  majority  of  those  arrested  are 
never  brought  to  trial  because  prosecut- 
ing officials  cannot  make  a  sufficient  case 
to  justify  bringing  them  to  court.  This 
leaves  our  courts  dealing  with  and  apply- 
ing those  Supreme  Court  cases  to  a  very 
small  percentage  Indeed  of  the  crime 
rate  rise  we  hear  about. 

The  recommendations  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Crime  Conunlssion  offer  a 
model  that  we  would  do  well  to  study. 
If  crime  is  a  big  business,  then  let  us 
attack  it  in  a  big  way. 

The  Interconnection  between  types  of 
crimes  deserves  far  more  analysis.  For 
example,  there  is  strong  indication  that 
narcotics  addiction  causes  a  rather  sub- 
stantial percentage  of  the  crimes  against 
property,  and  often  against  the  person. 
Narcotics  addicts  commit  crimes  in  order 
to  support  a  very  costly  "habit."  Our  ef- 
forts at  narcotics  addiction  control  and 
efforts  to  go  after  narcotics  suppliers 
should  be  greatly  increased — not  only  in 
an  effort  to  stop  addiction  per  se,  but  for 
the  resulting  reduction  that  this  will 
cause  in  crimes  such  as  larceny  and 
burglary. 

Murder  most  often  occurs  between 
family  members.  The  New  York  City 
Police  Department  has  an  exemplary 
program  of  special  police  forces  trained 
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to  deal  with  family  disputes.  Their  ex- 
ample should  be  carefully  examined  in 
any  effort  to  reduce  murder  rates. 

Fifteen-year-olds  have  the  highest 
crime  rates  for  any  age  group.  The  crime 
rate  for  men  Is  higher  than  it  is  for 
women.  Why?  These  are  all  dull  dry 
statistics — but  we  can  learn  from  them 
and  we  should.  Along  with  the  war  In 
Vietnam  and  the  need  for  tax  reform, 
crime  is  the  biggest  topic  of  citizen  con- 
cern in  this  coimtry.  We  should  not  be 
afraid  to  ask  unthinkable  questions  in 
our  search  for  new  solutions.  The  old 
solutions  are  not  working  and  people  are 
disallusloned  because  of  this.  It  Is  al- 
ways hard  to  adapt  to  change,  but  we 
must,  for  the  present  crime  situation  is 
Just  not  acceptable. 


PULL  FUNDING  FOR  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

or  MKTHTOAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  2,  1969 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  20, 
Mr.  William  Simmons,  deputy  superin- 
tendent of  schools  for  Detroit,  testified 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  His 
testimony  related  to  the  necessity  of  full 
funding  for  the  educational  programs 
which  the  Congress  has  enacted  and  for 
which  the  present  administration  has 
scheduled  major  budget  reductions.  Mr. 
Simmons'  testimony  speaks  for  itself,  but 
I  cannot  refrain  from  adding  my  em- 
phatic endorsement  to  the  point  he 
makes  when  he  says: 

One  can  but  wonder  wby  additional  dol- 
lars cannot  be  made  available  for  educa- 
tional programa  for  a  nation  eo  wealthy  u 
ours.  It  appear*  that  funda  can  be  found  tat 
a  variety  of  actlTltlea  that  pertain  to  the 
general  welfare,  except  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion. Yet.  It  la  aeldom  that  our  leaders  do 
not  cite  adeqtiate  education  for  all  as  the 
baaU  for  a  more  progressive  and  stabilized 
nation. 

Indeed.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  age  when 
we  can  always  find  a  few  extra  billions 
here  or  there  to  send  men  to  the  moon 
or  to  pay  for  increasingly  complex  and 
expensive  weapons  systems,  it  is  remark- 
able that  we  seem  unwilling  to  provide 
the  kind  of  schools  which  are  necessary 
if  we  are  going  to  have  people  literate 
enough  to  fly  spaceships  and  man  com- 
plicated weapons.  There  are  better  rea- 
sons. I  believe,  than  these  to  support  full 
fimding  for  education,  but  even  if  mili- 
tary and  space  liardware  are  our  pri- 
mary Interest,  education  pays  off  in 
those  terms,  too. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  Include 
Mr.  Simmons'  testimony  in  full  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcokd  : 
TKsmcoKT   or   Wn.LiAM    SncMONs.   Dxptrrr 

SimuirrxirDKrrT.  Dmorr  Ptrauc  Schools, 

BnroaK   TKK   US     Hox7ai   or   RKPaxsxNTA- 

nVCa.   COMMRTEX  ON  API>BOPmlATIO>«a,  SUB- 

coMMirrxs  on  Lxaoa,  Health,  Edttcation, 
AND  Weltaee.  Tcesdat.  Mat  20,   1990 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: I  am  William  Simmons,  Deputy  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools,  Detroit.  Michigan. 
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I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  this  Committee  to  testify  in  sup- 
port of  a  new  nationwide  movement  for  full 
funding  of  all  educational  programs. 

My  testimony  today  will  be  offered  In  two 
parts.  The  first  part  will  be  a  discussion  of 
the  need  for  full  funding  of  all  educational 
programs  In  Detroit.  The  seoond  part  wUl  be 
a  discussion  of  the  need  for  full  funding  of 
the  Impacted  area  legislation.  Public  Laws 
815  and  874.  All  programs  are  fully  operative 
m  Detroit  and,  combined,  represent  a  major 
part  of  our  educational  expenditures. 

Before  I  begin  my  basic  discussion.  I  would 
like  the  Committee  to  know  that  I  completely 
endorse  the  comprehensive  statement  made 
by  Carl  D.  Perkins,  Chairman  of  the  House 
Labor  and  Education  Committee,  before  thU 
body  on  Wednesday,  May  14.  This  statement 
of  the  need  for  full  funding  of  all  educa- 
tional authorizations  Is  a  dociunent  that 
clearly  details  the  case.  The  fulfillment  of 
the  goals  enunciated  rests  now  In  the  hands 
of  this  Appropriations  Committee. 

past  I 

The  financial  plight  of  the  urban  school 
districts  Is  well  known  to  this  Committee. 
Ilie  Detroit  Public  Schools,  for  example,  face 
a  grave  fiscal  situation  that.  If  not  reversed, 
will  seriously  Impair  the  educative  process 
for  boys  and  girls  served  by  the  School  Dis- 
trict of  the  City  of  Detroit.  This  fiscal  year 
the  school  district  requires  an  additional 
$8.4  million  If  a  deficit  Is  to  be  avoided.  To 
begin  school  in  September  with  a  continua- 
tion of  the  present  program,  an  additional 
•23.1  million  wUl  be  required.  Where  these 
amounts,  totaling  $31.6  million,  will  come 
from  Is  a  part  of  the  dilemma. 

The  State  has  been  petitioned  for  addi- 
tional funds  to  help  meet  this  financial 
crisis.  Should  ftmds  be  forthcoming,  It  Is 
probable  that  there  will  only  be  some  $fi  mil- 
lion made  available  to  the  City  of  Detroit. 
The  local  taxpayers.  In  November  of  1968, 
were  asked  to  approve  a  mlllage  Increase 
with  no  success.  This  situation  Is  typical  of 
the  situation  In  most  of  the  large  city  school 
districts.  The  only  difference  is  a  matter  of 
degree  relating  to  numbers  of  pupils  and  the 
rate  of  decline  In  local  taxation.  Upon  con- 
sideration of  the  monetary  demands  that  are 
now  being  made  on  the  school  district  from 
the  community  and  from  professional  or- 
ganizations, combined  with  existing  deficits, 
it  can  be  concluded  that  the  fate  of  the 
schools  is  not  hopeful. 

In  the  midst  of  fl3cal  crisis,  federal  fund- 
ing from  such  pieces  of  legislation  as  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
has  provided  the  only  monies  that  the  Detroit 
Public  Schools  have  had  for  program  im- 
provement for  several  years.  Funds  allocated 
to  the  school  district  under  the  various 
pieces  of  legislation,  especially  BSEA.  have 
made  possible  a  concentrated  attack  on  prob- 
lems related  to  the  education  of  education- 
ally and  economlcaUy  dlaadvantaged  chil- 
dren of  the  city.  The  funds  received  have 
provided  the  only  dollars  available  for  some 
beginnings  in  the  explorations  necessary  in 
the  area  of  compensatory  education  espe- 
cially as  it  relates  to  currlcular  Improvement 
and  teacher  training.  Ilie  major  difficulty  has 
been  that  the  fxinds  available  from  federal 
sources  have  not  been  sufficient.  Indeed,  the 
funds  have  only  produced  "pUot"  or  "dem- 
onstration" programs  and.  therefore,  do  not 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  extension  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  for  two  years  represents 
a  step  In  the  right  direction;  that  direction 
Is  the  provision  of  binding  assurances  for 
local  school  districts  for  more  than  one  year 
at  a  time,  allowing  for  more  sensible  plan- 
ning and  greater  continuity  in  programming. 
Inasmuch  as  action  In  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate on  this  matter  is  Btill  pending,  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  five-year  extension  is  still  hoped 
for. 

The  school  community  and  staff  are  agon- 
ized and  perplexed  with  the  "on  again,  off 
again"  planning  that  Is  experienced  by  public 
school  systems.  Greater  understanding  of 
educational  planning  and  the  solution  of 
educational  problems  would  be  a  result  of  as- 
surances of  funding  for  longer  periods  and 
the  more  effective  programming  that  could 
take  place. 

Education  as  a  behavioral  science  must 
have  the  opportunity  to  operate  long-term 
projects  as  necessary  to  accomplish  definitive 
results  in  modifications  of  pupil  behavior. 
This  longer  funding  assurance  and  program 
life  will  provide  the  opportvmlty  for  modifica- 
tion of  program  elements  to  favor  the  In- 
clusion of  only  those  elements  that  show 
signs  of  success.  This  Implies  that  more  re- 
liable Information  about  successful  program 
components  would  be  possible  through  more 
carefully  applied  and  longer  lasting  evalua- 
tive techniques. 

Where  forward  funding  exists,  it  exists  In 
only  a  modified  way.  That  is,  funding  guar- 
antees are  uncertain  and  dependent  on  an- 
nual congressional  action  or  they  are  limited 
to  a  percentage  of  the  present  funding  level. 
Not  even  Is  there  an  allowance  for  normal 
"cost-of-the-program"  Increases  experienced 
aa  a  result  of  wage  and  product  cost  In- 
creases. Indeed,  there  Is  not  the  kind  of  as- 
surance that  would  lead  to  planning  which 
can  guarantee  at  least  continuity  of  the  ex- 
isting degree  of  service  to  clients  from  one 
year  to  the  next. 

Federal  funding  leglalation.  therefore,  must 
begin  to  establish  forward  funding  state- 
ments within  their  text  which  will  guarantee 
the  continuity  of  program  that  leads  to  more 
effective  solutions  to  educational  problema. 
The  problem  of  Inadequate  appropriations 
to  finance  federally  funded  educational  pro- 
grams is  well  known.  Authorizations  passed 
by  Congress  are  realistically  recommended 
and  are  based  on  known  needs.  Final  appro- 
priations, on  the  other  hand,  are  almost  al- 
ways far  less  than  the  amount  originally  au- 
thorized. This  immediately  indicates  that  ex- 
isting needs  vrtll  be  met  only  to  a  limited 
extent.  At  no  time  during  the  operation  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  have  adequate  appropriations  been  made 
to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  expected 
to  be  served.  Indeed,  the  appropriations  for 
the  present  fiscal  year  were  not  adequate  to 
continue  the  federally  financed  programs  of 
the  prior  year  because  the  maintenance  of 
the  same  level  of  appropriations  did  not  take 
Into  consideration  the  Increased  cost  of  doing 
business  that  is  experienced  In  every  part  of 
the  private  and  public  sector. 

The  restricted  allocations  of  federal  funds 
have  put  the  conduct  of  most  programs  un- 
der an  operational  uncertainty  that  strikes 
at  the  effectiveness  of  the  program  itself  and 
simply  invites  unrealistic  criticism. 

Therefore,  one  of  the  decisions  that  must 
be  made  If  we  are  to  expect  anything  other 
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education,  mtist.  In  the  midst  of  inadequate 
local  and  state  funding,  look  to  federal 
grants-in-aid  to  help  remedy  the  multiplic- 
ity of  problema  which  confront  it.  This  is 
true  for  all  public  education,  but  espedally 
true  for  public  education  aa  It  relates  to 
urban  centers  which  have  become  the  de- 
podtorles  of  the  economically  disadvantaged 
children  of  the  nation. 


The  appropriations  by  the  Congress  for 
federal  educational  programs  administered  by 
the  State  have  not  been  sufficient  to  main- 
tain educational  programs  In  the  State  of 
Michigan  or  in  the  sohool  districts  of  the 
state.  The  1966-67  expenditure  for  aU  school 
districts  In  Michigan  for  federal  educational 
alda  for  all  programs  was  approximately 
$125.48  million.  In  1967-68.  the  appropriation 
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level  provided  only  $131.5  million  to  Michi- 
gan, and  In  1968-69  the  appropriation  had 
declined  to  $112.5  million.  The  decline  m 
the  allocation  to  the  State  of  Michigan,  in 
effect,  caused  a  shrinkage  of  funds  in  the 
local  units.  ESEA,  Title  I,  has  barely  main- 
tained its  average  allocation,  and  the  only 
program  with  a  constant  Increase  over  the 
three-year  period  was  the  Impacted  area  pro- 
gram. Public  Law  874. 

The  Nlzon  budget  for  fiscal  1970  reduces 
even  further  the  allocations  for  the  State 
of  Michigan,  which,  without  question,  wlU 
mean  less  funds  for  the  local  educational 
agencies.  A  review  of  that  budget  shows  that 
there  will  be  $3.85  million  less  to  spend  on 
educational  programs  in  Michigan  in  fiscal 
1970  than  In  the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  effect  of  the  decreases  in  Michigan  on 
the  Detroit  Public  Schools  Is  especially  sig- 
nificant, since  Detroit  has  16%  of  the  total 
school  population  and  39%  of  the  children 
who  qualify  as  educationally  deprived  under 
TlUe  I  programs.  Should  the  NUon  budget 
be  adopted,  there  would  be  no  funds  for 
ESEA,  Titles  H  and  m,  or  NDEA,  Titles  ITt 
and  V-A,  The  only  programs  where  there 
might  be  a  possible  Increase  in  allocations 
to  Detroit  would  be  ESEA,  Title  I,  Vocational 
Education,  and  Adult  Education.  The  In- 
creases in  these  programs,  based  on  the 
statewide  allocation,  would  be  Insignificant. 

The  recommendation  for  the  elimination 
of  all  but  "A"  category  pupils  under  Public 
Law  874  would  remove  an  allocation  of  ap- 
proximately $1  million  to  Detroit,  and  almost 
double  that  amount  should  the  public  hous- 
ing pupils  be  added  to  the  act.  The  point 
which  must  be  made  is  when  allocations  In 
a  budget  are  shifted  from  one  program  to 
another  without  additional  funds  bemg 
added  to  the  total,  lu-ban  school  districts 
suffer  the  most  because  these  districts  par- 
ttclpate  fully  in  all  of  the  federally  funded 
programs.  What  we  need  In  the  urban  school 
districts  is  full  funding  of  all  educational 
programs.  A  table  showing  the  effect  of  the 
Nixon  budget  on  certain  of  the  educational 
programs  in  Michigan  that  have  provided 
substantial  amounts  to  Detroit  is  shown  in 
Attachment  No.  1.  The  allocattons  to  De- 
troit for  the  ESEA  programs  are  shown  in 
Attachment  No.  2.  Needless  to  say,  the  de- 
cline m  the  state  allocations  will  mean  dis- 
continuation of  certain  program  elements 
in  the  Detroit  Public  Schools. 

The  Impact  of  the  cuts  In  ESEA,  Titles  H 
and  m,  NDEA,  TlUes  III  and  V-A,  and  LSCA. 
Title  I,  were  described  by  Dr.  Ira  PoUey,  State 
of  Michigan  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction. In  a  letter  to  all  members  of  the 
Michigan  congressional  delegation.  The  rea- 
sons for  continuing  of  funding  these  pro- 
grams, to  which  reasons  Detroit  concurs,  are 
dramatically  described  program-by-program 
in  his  attachement  to  that  letter  aa  follows: 

Regarding  Title  II,  ESEA: 

1.  400  libraries  have  been  opened  In  public 
school  biilldlngs. 

2.  2'/2  million  books  have  been  purchased 
for  those  libraries. 

3.  Districts  with  very  limited  resources,  or 
with  large  numbers  of  poor  chUdren  have 
been  able  to  obtain  special  help  to  provide 
learning  materials  to  their  children. 

4.  School  systems  have  expended  their 
own  funds  to  train  library  aides  and  to  sup- 
port the  education  of  additional  professional 
school  libraries. 

6.  Librarians  are  personally  convinced  of 
the  value  of  this  service,  as  the  following 
quote  from  a  librarian  to  the  state  depart- 
ment indicates :  "The  Title  11  materials  have 
given  us  much  more  fiexlblllty  in  the  class- 
rooms, many  more  supplementary  materials 
and  excellent  resources  for  the  children's 
studies.  We  are  not  conducting  classes  In  the 
traditional  manner  where  children  all  sit  in 
rows  and  recite  from  memory.  Instead,  chil- 
dren are  taken  on  field  trips  out  of  the  Insti- 
tution to  become  familUar  with  community 
living.  Title  n  supplementary  books,  such 
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M  "WlM  WUl  MUk  Uf  Cow"  and  "Bta-Buic 
PlC"  or  lOTCly  U«  eolorwl  plctura  eliart*  ot 
»T.iw»»i«  giv«  tr«m«Bdoua  moUvaUon  to  tb* 
chlldrvn.  Traditional  tazttMolu  are  also  out- 
d»t«d  for  moat  ratardad  ehlldran.  Inataad.  tha 
taaoben  uaa  many  eraatlva  matarUla  whleb 
ara  moat  appUcabla  and  encompaaa  many  ot 
Tltla  n  matarUla. " 

■agarninB  TtUe  V-A,  NI»A: 

1.  In  1007-08,  330  school  dlaCrtcta.  indud- 
Inc  080.000  atudanta.  partlelpatad  In  NCXA- 
aupportad  oounaaUng  aarrlcaa,  and  388,000 
atudanta  parttdpatad  In  NDXA-aupportad 
taatlng. 

a.  In  1007-08,  OT«r  forty  acboola  exparl- 
mantad  with  elamantary  guldanca  programa 
for  troubled  young  ehlldran. 

8.  Undor  a  n«w  approach  by  tha  stata  da- 
partmant,  four  conununlty  collcgea  have  em- 
ployed racrultment  oounsalors  who  recnilt 
aad  halp  poor  studenta  go  on  to  coUega. 

In  tha  words  of  this  program's  dlractor, 
'n'otal  loea  of  NDSA  V-A  wlU  termloata 
oounsallng  and  guidance  servlcea  to  studenta 
In  aaveral  communities  where  such  servlcea 
have  recently  been  implemented,  and  the 
liKA  cannot  yat  carry  progr&ma  without 
balp." 

-Bagavdlng  TlUe  m.  NDBA: 

-1.  na^MBsta  for  NDEA  funds  received  from 
tha  local  school  districts  have  been  double 
tha  amount  of  tha  allocations  by  the  fed- 
eral government;  out  of  present  federal  ap- 
proprlatlona,  tha  stata  department,  there- 
fore, is  able  to  match  only  one-half  of  the 
raquaata  for  equipment. 

3.  Tha  numt>er  of  submitted  projects  haa 
ranged  from  480  to  575  each  year  In  thla 
decade. 

3.  Participation  in  tha  program  has  aver- 
aged 93  2%  of  tha  public  school  membership. 
Thoae  schools  which  have  not  participated 
are  the  smaller  school  districts  which  do  not 
feal  they  would  receive  sufficient  funds  to 
make  tha  effort  worth-while. 

4.  Thla  year,  40a  school  dlstrlcta  with 
1,825,300  pupils  requested  funds  under  the 
••regiUar"  NDEA,  Title  III,  distribution.  In 
that  distribution  districts  which  have  a  lower 
8KV  behind  each  child  receive  a  larger  share 
of  NDEA  funds. 

9.  This  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  state 
dei>artment  has  made  a  separate  distribution 
of  funds  to  schools  which  have  large  per- 
centages of  poor  children.  Under  this  pro- 
gram 39  school  districts  in  the  state  ore 
ualng  $975,000  in  equipment  grants  to  Im- 
prove instruction  in  schorls  serving  many 
poor  children. 

0.  In  the  words  of  the  NDKA,  Title  m, 
program  director:  "With  the  present  eco- 
nomic situation  In  the  State  of  Michigan 
and  the  voter  resistance  to  voting  extra  allo- 
cated operational  mUlage,  the  elimination  of 
NDBA,  Title  HI,  will  merely  compound  the 
problems  In  local  districts  of  providing  sound 
educational  programs.  It  ia  alao  our  feeling 
that  NDEA,  Title  III.  Is  one  of  the  better 
federal  programs  because  equipment  and 
progr«nvB  developed  under  this  Act  are  fi- 
nanced by  the  cooperation  of  federal  funds 
and  matching  local  funds.  The  matching  of 
federal  funds  by  local  school  districts,  I  am 
sure,  means  that  much  more  effort  and 
thought  la  given  to  the  need,  type  and  use 
ot  equipment   in   the   educational   process." 

Regarding  Title  ni.  ESEA. 

1.  A  cutback  of  approximately  30-33%  be- 
ing proposed  by  the  United  States  Congreaa 
In  the  FY  1970  Title  ni  fiindlng  levels  will 
require  the  state  department  to  reduce  tha 
budgets  of  most  Michigan  projects  by  40% 
with  the  following  implications: 

Approximately  500  school  districts  are  be- 
ing served  by  Title  in  projecU.  Thlrty-flve 
districts,  acting  aa  fiscal  agenu,  will  receive 
reduced  budgets. 

There  are  over  1.7  million  public  and  non- 
public school  children  touched  in  some  way 
by  theaa  projects.  These  children  wlU  receive 


Tha  two  araaa  critical  to  tha  auccaaa  of 
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Title  m,  dlaaemlnatlon  and  evaluation,  will 
be  reduced  or  eliminated. 

The  numt>er  of  children  and  profeaalonal 
personnel  receiving  Innovative  services  will 
be  reduced. 

Soma  excellent  projecta  will  decide  to  ter- 
minate and  have  ao  Indicated  such  action 
at  thla  date. 

Overall  quality,  a  dlstlngulahlng  faatura 
of  TlUe  m,  wUl  t>e  reduced. 

2.  Other  cuta  may  be; 

An  out-door  learning  laboratory  In  Tra- 
verse City,  where  potential  school  dropouts 
find  a  way  to  stay  In  school  until  they  grad- 
uate. 

A  MetropoUtan-FUnt  program  to  balp  the 
parents  of  deaf  children  help  the  child  learn 
at  home  during  his  first  years  of  life. 

A  program  which  brings  learning  speclal- 
lata  to  Kent  County  rural  schools  to  work 
with  individual  children  who  seem  unable 
to  achieve  Ln  their  classes. 

A  aavan-oounty  effort  In  the  mldp>art  of 
tha  state  to  strengthen  elementary  and 
Junior  high  instruction  in  seven  dUtrlots. 

A  program  in  an  urt>an  center  to  cut  olaaa 
alxe  sharply  in  schools  serving  poor  chllc'Ten. 

A  program  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  to  help 
retarded  children  learn  new  Job  skllla. 

Regarding  LSCA  I  and  11: 

1.  Aa  a  result  of  federal  aid.  the  state  baa 
been  able  to  grant  from  »360,000  to  $400,000 
to  llbrariee  throughout  the  state  for  txxkks 
and  for  hiring  of  additional  llt>rarlans  and 
library  aides.  These  libraries  have  employed 
staff,  rented  space,  and  started  servlcea  in 
anticipation  of  continued  federal  support. 

3.  The  state  legislature  has  raised  the  level 
of  Ita  spending  for  the  libraries  of  the  stata, 
partly  In  response  to  the  federal  preaenoa. 

3.  The  state  department  of  education  haa 
employed  consultanta  to  work  with  local 
library  people  In  improving  their  servlcea  to 
aUdUzans. 

4.  Magazlnea  and  other  periodicals  are 
purchaaad  by  the  state  libraries  and  circu- 
lated statewide,  a  service  particularly  useful 
to  Isolated  rural  llbrarlea. 

9.  Films  and  records  are  made  available 
where  none  would  be  otherwise. 

0.  The  construction  program  has  provided 
over  44  new  public  libraries,  including  both 
branch  llbrarlea  in  the  inner  city  and  new 
facllltlea  In  rural  communtlas.  ] 

Part  H  ' 

The  extension  propoeed  for  the  impacted 
area  legislation  coincides  wltb  tbe  extensions 
proposed  for  all  other  educational  program! 
enacted  by  the  House  In  H.R.  614.  P\ibllc 
Laws  815  and  874  are  now  scheduled  to  ex- 
pire June  30,  1973.  The  extension  propoaaA 
will  make  possible  full  Implementation  of 
forward  funding  and  will  remove  many  of 
the  uncertalntlea  that  will  undoubtedly  af- 
fect the  level  of  appropriations  for  fiscal 
1970  and  future  years,  while,  at  the  same 
Ume,  providing  local  educational  agenclea 
wltb  an  opportunity  to  achieve  program 
continuity  that  la  not  possible  under  shorter 
extensions.  Since  the  federal  revenues  pro- 
vided under  Public  Law  874  become  part  of 
the  general  fund  operating  budgets  of  local 
school  districts,  such  asaurancea  are  neces- 
sary at  an  early  date  because  of  their  Impact 
on  the  total  school  program.  The  depend- 
ence of  local  educational  agencies  on  this 
vital  revenue  source  has  become  increasingly 
important  as  school  dlstrlcta  acroea  the  coun- 
try are  planning  educational  programs  in  the 
face  of  serious  revenue  deficits. 

The  appropriations  (or  the  impacted  area 
legislation  have  been  a  hotly  detwted  issue 
before  every  session  of  Congress  since  the 
laws  were  enacted  in  1960.  The  regular  ap- 
propriation process  generally  has  not  pro- 
vided for  the  funds  necessary  to  permit  100% 
payment  for  all  applicants.  It  is  only  through 
the  supplemental  appropriation  proceas  that 
adequate  funding  has  been  made  possible. 

This  year,  the  Impacted  area  legislation  is 
faced    with   a   moat  serious   situation.    Tho 
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Johnson  budget  recommendations  for  fiacal 
1070  propose  that  the  expenditure  level  of 
PubUo  Laws  815  and  874  be  limited  to  $800,- 
000,000.  Tbe  Nixon  Administration  further 
reduced  the  $300  million  to  $187  million.  The 
latter  budget  limitation,  if  enacted  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  would,  in  effect, 
eliminate  payment  to  all  school  districts  ex- 
cept those  with  large  concentrations  of  "A" 
category  pupils.  The  Johnson  Administration 
recommendation  carried  with  it  recommen- 
dations for  the  revisions  of  the  basic  legisla- 
tion to  the  extent  that  almoet  all  districts 
receiving  Impacted  area  funds  would  be  elim- 
inated from  the  program. 

The  proposed  program  limitations  from  the 
former  Administration  are  detailed  hereafter, 
and  it  is  assvuned  that  the  estimated  entitle- 
ment for  full  payment  would  be  $033  million. 
It  now  appears  that  the  program  would  not 
be  fully  funded  at  leas  than  $050,694,000. 
Significantly,  nothing  was  provided  in  either 
budget  for  the  funding  of  the  major  disaster 
section  of  tbe  act.  Should  payments  imder 
this  section  t)e  required,  there  would  be  a 
proration  of  payments  under  tbe  $187  million 
limitation  to  both  the  "A"  category  pupil 
and  the  Section  0  pupil. 

Fiscal   year   1970 
(In  millions] 

A.  Estimated  entitlement  under  pres- 

ent law $023 

B.  Proposed  amendments:                      =^= 
1.  Require  school  districts  to  ab- 
sorb   tbe    cost    of    education 
equal  to  0%  of  enrollment  for 
section  3(b)   children —140 

a.  Reduce  tbe  rate  of  payment  to 
35%  for  section  3(b)  children 
where  the  related  Federal 
property  la  In  another  school 
district -117 

3.  Eliminate    one-half    State    and 

National  average  per  pupU 
payment  rates  for  both  sec- 
tions 3(a)  and  3(b). —     -7B 

4.  Eliminate    from    the    definition 

of  Federal  property  thoee 
properties  which  are  outleasad 
by  the  Federal  Government 
and  on  which  taxes  are  paid..     —21 

5.  ESlmlnate  counting  children  In 

13th  and  14th  grades —4 

0.  Savings  provision  to  prevent 
more  than  26%  reduction  per 
school  district  in  first  year...     +36 

Total  reductions  (net) —323 

C.  Entitlement  adjusted  for  proposed 

reductloiu    300 

D.  President's  budget  for  1070 300 

The  budget  proposals  of  both  the  Johnson 
and  tbe  Nixon  Administrations  are  com- 
pletely Inadequate  In  terms  of  the  Impacted 
area  program.  Since  It  Is  apparent  the  latest 
budget  Intends  to  fund  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  tbe  program,  tbe  inadequacies  bf  the 
Initial  budget  should  be  discussed. 

The  total  impact  of  these  drastic  amend- 
ments, which  provide  a  budget  saving  of 
$822  million,  would  vary  from  school  dis- 
trict to  school  district,  since  there  are  few 
Instances  where  all  amendments  would  be  ap- 
plicable to  a  given  local  educational  agency. 
It  Is  apparent,  however,  that  the  0%  ab- 
sorption proposed  in  Amendment  No.  1  and 
the  change  In  the  definition  of  federal  prop- 
erty propoeed  In  Amendment  No.  4  would 
eliminate  most  large  school  districts  now  In 
tbe  program.  Proposed  Amendment  No.  2 
would  provide  a  serious  cutback  in  funds  to 
all  school  districts  across  the  ooimtry  that 
oould  meet  tbe  new  qualifying  require- 
ments. The  elimination  of  tbe  floor  provl- 
slon  In  propoeed  Amendment  No.  3  would 
seriously  reduce  the  level  of  payment  to  dis- 
tricts qualifying  under  tbe  new  restriction 
and  would  have  a  serious  impact  on  those 
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southern  states  which  are  now  participating 
under  the  national  average  floor  provision. 
Proposed  Amendment  No.  5  would  elimi- 
nate those  school  districts  that  are  now 
ootmtlng  as  eligible  pupils  in  grades  13  and 
14.  This  amendment  Is  particularly  damag- 
ing to  school  districts  in  California  and  other 
states  where  the  counting  of  such  pupils  Is 
permitted  under  state  law. 

These  two  laws  appear  to  be  caught  In  the 
revenue  cap  that  has  been  placed  on  all 
educational  programs  in  the  proposed  budget 
for  flscal  1970.  An  analjrslB  of  the  educa- 
tional appropriations  recommended  In  the 
budget  for  flscal  1970  reveals  what  appears 
to  be  little  more  than  a  shifting  of  funds. 
The  increases  in  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  funds,  particularly  In  Title  I, 
appear  to  be  made  at  the  expense  of  other 
educational  programs.  The  tragedy  of  tbls 
type  of  an  approach  Is  that  It  takes  money 
from  one  educational  pocket  of  the  local 
educational  agency  and  places  it  in  another 
pocket.  Tbe  philosophy  that  federal  educa- 
tional funds  should  be  concentrated  to  do  a 
particular  Job  loses  its  impact  because  all 
federal  funds  that  are  received  In  most  school 
districts  are  combined  In  such  a  way  that 
they  have  tbe  maximum  effect  on  federally 
supported  educational  programs. 

The  Impacted  area  school  districts  of  tbls 
nation  are  caught  in  a  budget  squeeze.  TtM 
limitations  proposed  by  the  Administration 
are  premised  on  the  theory  that  tbe  large 
city  school  districts  do  not  get  Impacted  area 
school  aid.  The  Committee  hearing  record  on 
H.R.  614  will  show  that  all  of  the  superin- 
tendents from  the  largest  cities  in  this  nation 
who  testified  during  the  second  week  of 
testimony  supported  the  impacted  area  pro- 
gram. They  suggested  these  funds  would.  In 
part,  permit  them  to  reduce  the  revenue 
deficits  they  are  facing  in  the  general  fund 
budgets  which  must  be  maintained  if  they 
are  to  adequately  satisfy  the  maintenance  of 
effort  provisions  In  tbe  other  programs  that 
produce  funds  for  tbe  disadvantaged. 

One  can  but  wonder  why  additional  dollars 
cannot  be  made  available  for  educational 
programs  from  a  nation  so  wealthy  as  ours. 
It  appears  that  funds  can  be  found  for  a  va- 
riety of  activities  that  pertain  to  the  general 
welfare,  except  in  the  field  of  education.  Yet, 
it  is  seldom  that  our  leaders  do  not  cite  ade- 
quate education  for  all  as  tbe  basis  for  a 
more  productive  and  stabilized  nation.  What 
we  need  In  the  support  of  all  educational 
programs  is  more  dollars,  not  dollars  shifted 
from  one  educational  program  to  another. 
While  one  can  debate  the  possibility  of  com- 
bining programs,  new  programs,  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  greater  local  and  state  funds  for 
education,  the  fact  that  exists  today  is  that 
the  federal  educational  dollars,  almoet  with- 
out exception,  determine  whether  a  school 
district  Is  making  forward  progress  or  wheth- 
er It  has  simply  deteriorated  into  a  balanced 
budget  approach  to  education. 

The  House,  In  enacting  H.R.  614,  added  a 
new  category  to  Public  Law  874.  that  of  chil- 
dren living  in  public  bousing.  The  tbmst  of 
this  proposal  is  to  relieve  In  part  tbe  seri- 
ous situations  that  have  developed  in  many 
communities  across  tbls  nation,  particular- 
ly In  impacted  areas,  when  federal  bousing 
brought  In  pupils  and  then  left  school  dis- 
tricts to  provide  school  buildings  and  school 
services  that  were  not  possible  without  de- 
pleting the  regular  program  of  the  school  dis- 
tricts involved.  Under  tbe  bousing  provision, 
this  section  would  require  an  appropriation 
of  $260  million. 

Tbe  need  for  separate  ftmdlng  of  tbls  new 
provision  was  made  clear  in  tbe  enacting 
legislation  and  tbe  discussion  that  preceded 
the  adoption  of  this  program  by  the  com- 
mittee. All  categories  of  this  legislation 
shotUd  be  fully  funded  at  tbe  rate  required 
for  each  category,  and  not  one  category  at 
the  expense  c€  another. 

Tbe  continuation  at  tbe  Impacted  area 
program  in  school  districts  across  this  na- 
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tlon  is  not  inconsistent  with  tbe  need  for 
more  educational  funds  for  the  education- 
ally disadvantaged.  Funds  provided  to  most 
Impacted  area  districts  are  the  funds  that 
make  the  difference  between  a  marginal  edu- 
cational program  and  a  complete  educa- 
tional program.  Pupils  with  expectant  mo- 
bility mtist  have  a  complete  education  If 
they  are  to  fit  Into  new  school  situations 
without  becoming  a  burden  to  the  receiv- 
ing district. 

I  would  make  one  further  plea  in  behalf 
of  the  school  construction  provisions  of 
Public  Law  815.  School  districts  presently 
qualifying  under  this  law  which  has  provided 
so  many  classrooms  for  the  children  of  the 
nation  are  in  a  fiscal  bind.  Even  though  they 
have  qualified  for  grants  under  this  law,  con- 
struction programs  are  not  possible  in  many 
cases  because  of  budget  limitations  during 
the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  classrooms  are 
moet  needed.  Indeed,  there  is  a  question  as  to 
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whether  or  not  tbe  priority  system,  made 
necessary  by  the  lack  of  funds,  will  not  ex- 
clude many  school  districts  who,  under  the 
laws  as  authorized  by  the  Congress,  will  meet 
all  eligibility  requirements.  An  appropria- 
tion of  $255  million  to  pay  applicants  eligible 
during  fiscal  years  1907,  1908  and  1909  Is 
required  if  the  housing  needs  of  these  dis- 
tricts are  to  be  met.  An  additional  $80  mil- 
lion will  be  required  to  pay  out  In  full  the 
requirement  for  fiscal  1070. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion.  I  would  urge  the  Committee 
to  report  an  appropriation  bill  that  would 
provide  for  the  full  funding  of  all  federally 
authorized  educational  programs.  Less  than 
full  funding  during  these  days  of  edduca- 
tlonal  crisis,  in  effect,  places  education  low 
on  the  list  of  national  priorities  when  there 
is  little  question  that  the  education  of  our 
boys  and  girls  should  appear  Ln  the  highest 
order  of  any  national  rating  scale. 


ATTACHMENT  NO.  1.— MICHIGAN  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION— EFFECT  OF  NIXON  BUDGET  RECOMMENDATIONS  ON 

FEDERALLY  FUNDED  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS 


1967-68 
spending 

1968-69 
allocttion 

1969-70 
Nixon  budget 

Increase  or 
decrease 

ESEA  1: 

Grants 

Administration: 

Regular 

Migrant 

ESEA  II: 

Grants. 

$34,300,000 

343,000 

82,000 

4,400,000 

226,000 

$32. 400, 000 

324,  000 
145,000.. 

2,200,000 
116,000 

6, 300, 000 
474,000 

$36. 400. 000 
364,000 

+$4,000,000 
+40.000 

0 
0 

4, 400, 000 
327,000 
100,000 

1,000,000 

9. 900,  000 

(')- 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
700,000 

-2,200,000 
-116,000 

ESEA  III: 

Grants 

Administration 

ESEA  IV- Administration         

7,900.000 

-1,900,000 
-147.000 
+100,000 

Adult  Education: 

Grants 

Administration 

Vocational  Educstion: 

Grants 

800.000 

96,000 

10,000.000 

298,000 

900,000 
104,000 

9, 200,  000 
375, 000 

3,400,000 
86,000 

700.000 
84,000 

450,000 
900.000 

+100,000 
+700,  OOO 

NDEA  III: 

-3. 400. 000 

-86.000 

NDEA  V-A: 

Grants 

1,000.000 

-700,000 

Administratioo 

LSCAI: 

Grants 

AdminWrstion 

77,000 

600,000 

800.000 

-84,000 

-450,000 
-200.000 

>  Our  choice. 

AHACHMENT  NO.  2.-DETR0IT   PUBLIC   SCHOOLS-ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ACT  YEARLY  FUND 

LEVELS 


196S-66 


1966-67 


1967-68 


1968-69 


Title  I— Educational  programs  for  disadvantaged $11,999,074     $11,221,532     $11,281,162  $10,370,415 

jitlall 705.476            712.195         1.069.275  (') 

Library  material  and  supplies H'995 /,; 

Title  III 20,722  (0 

Supplementary  educational  centers  and  services i::-iii i:i-:,ii-  ^'SS?'??? 

Adult  education  ESEA  amendment  to  title  III 244,767            648,776  ^i?i2 

jHI^  y          _ r" --  82. 154 

Grants  to'strVngthe'n  State  departments  of  education uin^-  ,,,  i/2 

Title  VI - 1K.338  ^^^-^H 

Education  of  handicapped  children .„    yj! 

Title  VIII ^M.MO 

Dropout  prevention ^  ' 


•  Pending  allocation  from  the  State  ot  Michigan. 

!  Not  elsewhere  classified. 

»  Proposed. 

<  Pending  additional  funding  tor  a  $202,145  proposal 


MONETARY  AND  STAFF  CHANGES  NECESSITATED  IF  NIXON  BUDGET  IS  PASSED 


1967-68 
spending 

1968-69 
allocation 

1969-70 

Nixon 

budget 

Increase  or 
decrease 
under  Nixon    Remarks  on  Losses  and  gains.  State  Depart- 
budget    ment  positions 

DECREASE 

^^"Gririts      $4,400,000  $2,200,000 

Administration 226,000  116.000 

Granb 3,400.000 

Administration 86,000 

Footnotes  at  end  o<  tMlil*. 


0  -$2,200,000    Lose  4  professional  and  8  clerical  positions. 

0  -116,000 

0  —3,400,000    Lose  3  proiessional  and  2  clerical  positions. 

0  -86,000 
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MOWTAirV  MW  STATF  CHMMCS  PICCeSSIT/(TEO  IF  mXOM  BUOCa  IS  PASSED— ContliiMd 


IK7-U 
sp«ndin( 


19U-69 
tlloution 


l«»-70 
Nixon 


InerMMOf 

undtf  Nixon    Rt<n«rlij  an  Lot$«$  tnd  itins,  SUta  0«(wr1- 
budgrt    mcnt  poutioni 


OfrWftBf    fi«Hnut< 
NOEA  V-A: 

Gmrti SI. 000,000        $700,000  0        -STQO.OOO    LoM  3  proltision*!  ind  3  cMriCJl  positiont. 

A4mwUtntM.^ 77.000  M,800  0  -M.OOO 

ESEAIII 

GrMli 7.«>.000     (.300.000    t4.400.00t      -l.SM,000    HIr*  S  prafM^onal*  «nd  2  dwfe*!  out  of 

MmtuMnOm.^ (•)         474.000         327.000         -147.000       hiad*  whlcii  «Mrt  not  tM  down  tM«  ywr. 

LSCAI: 

6rMi1i (00,000         4SO.00O  0         -430.000    ANoniatlvw  iro  0)  Drop  m  mony  ao  < 

AdmMMraMoa tOO.000        900.000        700.000        -200^000       profwiioMls  MM  4  cMcat  poopio,  or  (2) 

drop  H  ol  tiM  pif<i«coli  dittiibatioa 
protrMi. 
INCaCASE 
ESCAI: 

Crairti 34.3001000    32.400.000    30.400.0(0      44.200,000    ESEA  I :  HIro 2  prdoMtoMl. 

■Hilw...' 343.000        324.000        314,000  +40.000    Wirairtoiily:  0«rdMieo,  Mrot  p(««tMieMl 

MitrMt B.0OO        14S.00O Mdodorlcai. 

EseAIV-A^tajMl        MO^aOi        +100^000    Ciiii  4  prgtmlPMl  —d  2  dwteat  poiWini. 

lio«. 
'I'lll  lllWl  i<MllM 

6<Mto 10.000.000  9,200.000  (.MO.00O          -f TOOL 000  Oar  elMieo  MliM  tM  ibto  to  add  Stato  ttiff 

HdwtelitiaMaii.^ 2M.000  >37S.0OO                (>) by  taklni  crodit  tor  itlnorant  trimtrt. 

Adult  bHk  iilw  illw 

6r«its (00.000  900.000  1,000.000       +1.000,000  OvrcMeo:  HIro  1  profotslonal  and  1  dorioL 

Adwiiiirtratioii 91000  104.000                (*)  

Z kLlI 

Noli:  T«Ma.'raii4s  toaaM.  -SMSO,000;  trwrts  (iMs.  +$5,000,000;  imt  looa.  -$3.t50.oaO. 
AdmMatralion  lonos.  $(31,000:  administration  lains,  partly  our  cMca. 

^•raomwi  loaan.  10  pwtwtiooal.  13  dorical,  poruoMt  tuaa,  13  pratoaaieaata,  (  ciorlcala;  not  laia,  3  ptotaaaionala.  not  loaa 
7cl«ncal. 
I  Oow  not  apply. 
>  EatMiatad. 
I  Ovf  fhoifa 


RESTRAINT  IN  SPEECH 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or    NKW    RAMPSHIIZ 

IN  THE  HOUSX  OF  RKPRESKNTATIVKS 
Monday,  June  2,  1969 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reckless- 
ness in  the  use  of  words — overstatement, 
exaggeration,  describing  merely  trouble- 
some events  as  catastrophic  disasters — 
all  these  contribute  materially  to  public 
confusion  on  the  subject  of  freedom  of 
speech.  Every  thoughtful  citizen  owes  It 
to  himself,  as  well  as  his  community,  to 
use  appropriate  restraint  in  speech 
whatever  the  subject. 

Unless  such  restraint  prevails,  reck- 
less overstatement  In  speech  nationwide 
can  become  as  calanutous  as  the  lack  of 
Judicial  restraint  has  proved  to  be  in 
many  decisions  of  the  Warren  Court.  In 
this  connection  the  letter  of  R.  M.  Vas- 
sell,  appearing  in  yesterday's  Washing- 
ton Star,  is  deserving  of  widespread  con- 
sideration: 


ton  from  th«  Ho  Cbl  Mlnh  TraU.  17m  tlw 
product  called  free  sp««cb  carefiilly,  lest  It 
become  looee  apeecb.  which  U  a  weapon 
against  democracy. 

a.  U.  Vahbx. 
Moderator,  St.  Uctry  College. 


JOB  CORPS  CAMP  CLOSING:  FALSE 
ECONOMY.    LITTLE    SENSE 


lillUn  FOB 


Spksch 


TOCMO  RzrtTBLICAN  CLUB. 

Omaha,  Seb. 

Sm:  The  right  and  privilege  of  free  speech 
Is  a  precious  commodity  produced  only  In 
those  truly  democratic  nations  of  this  world. 
America  Is  a  mass  producer  of  free  speech, 
and  the  quality  of  oxir  product  is  generally 
excellent.  I  say  "generally  excellent"  because 
there  are  those  citizens  of  the  United  States 
who  abuse  free  speech  and  who  rail  against 
society  without  sense  or  reason.  If  America 
Is  ever  destroyed.  It  will  be  by  the  ctilt  of 
the  ranters  from  within  and  not  by  ICBMa 
from  without. 

The  ranters  attack  the  President's  peace 
moves  on  Vietnam  and  the  strategy  of  bat- 
tlefield generals,  in  the  comfort  of  the  dome 
of  the  nation's  Capitol  or  on  the  country's 
campuses.  The  ranters  do  not  practice  re- 
sponsible free  speech,  but  loose  speech  which 
Is  tinllke  responsible  free  speech.  Loose 
speech  will  lose  the  war  In  Vietnam  faster 
for  the  U.S.A.  than  any  amount  of  infUtra- 
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HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OP    CAUTORIfIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Monday,  June  2,  1969 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  nobody  allows  cost  overruns  for 
the  Job  Corps. 

Priorities  certainly  do  not  seem  to  mat- 
ter, not  at  least  when  poor  and  under- 
privileged persons  are  at  stake.  Congress 
feels  free  to  allocate  billions  of  dollars  to 
longrun  Investments  such  as  public 
works,  highways,  the  supersonic  trans- 
port, but  when  it  comes  to  human — 
rather  than  physical  capital — the  tend- 
ency Is  to  demand  huge  and  Immediate 
returns. 

TTie  decision  to  eliminate  59  Job  Corps 
centers  is  a  hasty,  foolish.  Indeed,  costly 
solution  that  the  Nixon  administration 
has  found  in  its  searclilng  of  where  to 
pare  Government  programs.  I  oppose  the 
President's  move:  in  fact.  I  would  favor 
expansion  of  the  Job  Corm  program,  and 
the  establishment  of  even  more  rural 
campe. 

In  April,  the  Los  Angeles  County  Board 
of  Supervisors  went  on  record  strongly 
protesting  the  closing  of  Job  Corps  cen- 
ters In  general,  and  specifically  the  Fen- 
ner  Canyon  Civilian  Conservation  Center 
near  Palmdale  in  Los  Angeles  County. 
The  board  asked  that.  If  the  Feimer  camp 
is  closed,  then  It  should  be  turned  over  to 
the  county  for  juvenile  camp  work  or 
possibly  for  road  camp  work.  The  motion 
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before  the  board  was  made  by  Supervisor 
Warren  M.  Dom.  and  I  would  like  to  put 
his  motion  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
I  would  also  like  to  Include  an  article 
from    the    May    22,    1969.    Los   Angeles 
Times,  entitled  "Closing  of  Job  Corps 
Center  Causes  Rush  on  L.A.  Facility," 
which  is  a  poignant  reminder  of  the  ef- 
fects that  will  be  seen  nationwide  from 
camp  closings. 
I  Include  the  following: 
MonoK  *T  SupmviaoB  WAaacN  M.  Dosn, 
Aran.  33.  IMS 

I  more  that  the  Bonni  of  Supervisors  go 
on  record  as  favoring  the  retention  of  the 
Fenner  Canyon  GlvlUan  Conservation  Center 
near  Palmdale  In  the  Flftb  District.  This  job 
training  camp  was  established  taar  years  ago 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Pore*t  Service 
and  the  County  Fire  Department,  based  In 
part  upon  our  county's  success  with  the 
juvenile  camp  work  In  fire  prevention  and 
conservation.  The  UjS.  Forest  Service  has 
supervision  of  this  job  corps  center  and  es- 
timates that  over  half  a  million  doUars  worth 
of  work  was  done  last  year  by  the  young 
men  at  this  camp  to  help  prevent  forest  fires, 
as  well  as  to  bxUld  and  maintain  camping 
areas  for  recreational  purpoaes. 

I  further  move  that  If  the  federal  govern- 
ment does  close  down  this  facility,  that  It 
be  turned  over  to  the  county  for  juvenile 
camp  work  or  fKMslbly  road  camp  work.  It  is 
my  feeling  that  rather  than  curtailing  and 
closing  down  these  kinds  of  training  facili- 
ties, they  should  be  expanded.  If  this  facil- 
ity Is  no  longer  needed  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, then  perhaps  the  cotinty  could 
lease  It  for  01.00  a  year,  and  use  It  In  our 
welfare  training  program  or  In  fire  preven- 
tion, oamp  oonstructlon  and  maintenance, 
roiMl  building,  etc.  In  any  event,  there  art 
over  11,000  able-bodied  people  on  welfare  In 
thla  county  today  who  lack  skills  or  who 
are  just  not  employable  who  could  be  trained 
at  this  facility  or  who  could  work  there  in 
lieu  of  a  mere  handout  in  the  way  of  welfare 
from  the  county  as  directed  and  controlled 
by  the  federal  and  state  government. 

I  further  move  that  a  copy  of  this  board's 
motion  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  to 
our  California  delegation  in  Congress,  and 
to  the  President  and   Vice  President. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  May  22.  1969] 

Closing  op  Jos  Coaps  CnrrwMa  Cacsss  Rush 

OK  Los  Anoklxs  Facxutt 

(By  Jack  Jones) 

A  Los  Angeles  facility  to  help  former  Job 
Corps  enrollees  readjust  to  city  life  has 
found  Itself  deluged  because  of  the  closing 
of  59  Job  Corps  centers  around  the  nation. 

Los  Angeles  Gatehouse  at  966  S.  Western 
Ave.,  established  more  than  a  year  ago  by 
the  federal  Ofllce  of  Economic  Opportunity 
(OEO).  had  180  returning  corpsmen  check- 
ing In  last  week — more  than  usually  appear 
during  an  entire  month. 

As  a  result,  said  Larry  E.  Sommers.  Oate- 
house  director,  his  staff  Is  scrambling  to  find 
jobs  and  training  positions  for  the  young 
people  being  phased  out  of  Job  Corps — many 
with  training  Incomplete. 

At  the  same  time,  regional  OEO  ofllclals 
are  working  with  two  volunteer  groups^ 
Joint  Action  In  Community  Services  (JACS) 
and  Women  In  Community  Service  (WICS)  — 
In  an  effort  to  enlist  citizens  willing  to  help 
find  jobs,  places  to  live,  transportation  and 
other  services  for  returnees. 

COaPSlfEN    BONO    HUNTKD 

Although  displaced  job  corpemen  are  being 
notified  by  the  closing  centers  to  check  In 
with  Gatehouse.  Sommers  said  he  feels 
"there  are  400  to  SOO  In  town  that  we  don't 
even  know  are  here." 

As  soon  as  notification  Is  received  that  a 
Loa  Angeles  youth  has  left  a  Job  Corps  cen- 
ter.  Sommers  attempts  to  contact  him  by 
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mall.  In  many  cases.  It  turns  out,  the  ad- 
dreaa  given  Is  phony.  Some  former  enrollees 
are  tinhappy  and  have  no  desire  to  be  found. 

Sommers  said  locations  are  then  made  by 
staff  counselors.  Some  are  lured  In  by  mailed 
notices  that  final  checks  are  waiting. 

Ostehouse  has  placement  specialists  who 
work  closely  with  the  California  State  Em- 
ployment Service  and  private  Industry  to 
find  jobs  or  training  spots  for  the  former 
corpemen. 

Under  a  directive  from  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  CSBS  can  provide  Interim 
stipends  of  $52  a  week  for  up  to  fotir  weeks 
for  those  waiting  to  find  work  or  training. 

Sommers  and  his  placement  Supervisor, 
Jerry  Steorts,  Indicated  they  are  getting  some 
good  commimlty  support  In  the  way  of  vol- 
unteer help  and  job  offers — but  need  much 
more  to  catch  up. 

Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  jobs  are  now 
being  made  available  to  Job  Corps  returnees, 
they  said,  and  some  welding  program  slots 
have  been  opened  for  ez-corpsmen  at  both 
the  Watts  and  East  Los  Angeles  skUIs  cen- 
ters. 

Sonuners  said  one  problem  Is  that  most 
of  the  retimilng  trainees  live  in  those  areas 
already  with  the  highest  unemployment  and 
the  p>oorest  transportation. 

"It's  hard  to  shake  them  out  of  those 
areas,"  he  observed. 

Oatehouse  also  Is  facing  some  dlfllcultles 
In  compiling  all  the  training  achievement 
data  necessary  to  place  numerous  returning 
Job  corpsmen  because  paperwork  Is  not  al- 
ways completed  at  those  closing  centers 
where  staff  personnel  are  moving  out  to  new 
Jobs  themselves. 

In  the  rush  on  Tuesday,  Leon  Massey  Jr., 
17,  back  from  the  Oak  Glen  Job  Corps  Center 
27  days  ago,  was  one  who  was  headed  for  a 
job. 

Barry  Kelly,  former  football  coach  at  the 
Clearfield  (Utah)  Job  Corps  Center  and  now 
a  placement  specialist  at  Gatehouse,  had 
found  him  a  spot  as  a  cook  In  a  hamburger 
stand  on  Vermont  Ave. 

But  Massey  was  fairly  lucky.  He  bad 
nearly  completed  his  cook  traliUng  In  Job 
Corps  and  was  about  ready  to  come  home 
anyway. 

"It  was  a  good  program,"  he  said.  "I  was 
there  long  enough  to  get  something  out  of 
It." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

a  member  of  the  63d  Antiaircraft  Artil- 
lery in  the  Army  during  World  War  n, 
Mr.  Hinckley  had  compiled  26  years  of 
service  to  his  State  and  Nation. 

Mr.  Hinckley  brought  to  his  legislative 
duties  a  broad  background  with  his  first- 
hand knowledge  of  agriculture,  familiar- 
ity with  business  and  alertness  to  labor's 
needs.  His  supporters  called  him  "a  busi- 
nessman with  a  worklngman's  outlook." 
He  was  lauded  by  educators  as  one  whose 
voting  record  showed  that  he  had  the 
welfare  of  schools  and  children  at  heart. 
He  fostered  legislation  to  combat  orga- 
nized crime,  narcotics  traffic,  vice,  and 
gambling.  He  was  outspoken  in  his  con- 
cern for  conserving  California's  natural 
resources.  He  called  for  stronger  support 
for  mental  hospitals,  and  eis  chairman  of 
the  Assembly  Fish  and  Game  Commit- 
tee, he  devoted  much  energy  toward  im- 
proving the  legislation  so  Important  in 
that  field. 

Stew  Hinckley  counted  as  his  greatest 
legislative  achievement  his  successful  ef- 
fort in  getting  the  first  bills  through  the 
assembly  which  established  the  Feather 
River  project.  This  is  the  greatest  public 
works  yoject  ever  conceived  by  man, 
and  it  will  soon  bring  vitidly  needed 
water  more  than  400  miles  from  north- 
em  California  to  the  south.  This  project 
will  stand  as  a  fitting  monument  to 
Stewart  Hinckley. 

Bertha  and  Stew  Hinckley  were  de- 
voted to  their  family,  their  community, 
and  their  country,  and  they"  will  be 
greatly  missed  by  all. 


INDIVIDUAL  RESPONSIBILITY 


HON.  JERRY  L.  PETTIS 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  2,  1969 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  sad 
duty  to  report  the  passing  of  a  great 
California  legislator  and  a  great  Amer- 
ican. L.  Stewart  Hinckley,  of  Redlands. 
Calif.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hinckley  were  killed 
in  an  airplane  accident  May  8.  1969,  a 
tragedy  that  saddened  their  many  thou- 
sands of  friends  all  over  the  State  and 
Nation. 

Stew  Hinckley  served  as  the  assembly- 
man for  the  73d  District  in  San  Bernar- 
dino County  from  1946  to  1954  and  again 
from  1962  until  his  retirement  this  year. 
A  Republican,  he  had  great  support  from 
the  Democratic  Party  and  won  the  nom- 
ination of  both  parties  each  time  he  ran 
for  assembly  until  California  abolished 
the  open  primary.  He  never  lost  an 
election. 

From  1954  to  1961.  Mr.  Hinckley  served 
the  Elsenhower  administration  as  Direc- 
tor of  the  Farmers'  Home  Administra- 
tion for  the  Western  States. 

With  his  military  service,  when  he  was 


EISENHOWER  LEFT  VALUABLE 
LEGACY 


HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

OP    CAUrORNTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  2.  1969 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
these  times  of  riots,  disrespect  of  law 
and  order,  and  advocacy  of  extremlsms. 
the  voice  of  moderation  is  critically  need- 
ed. Dwight  D.  Elsenliower  bequeathed 
to    us    that    creed    of    moderation. 

The  general's  legacy  is  reviewed  in  a 
May  19  edltorlfil  of  the  Progress  Bulletin, 
Pomona,  Calif.,  which  I  am  inserting  in 
the  Record  imder  leave  to  extend  my 
r«narks: 

[From  the  Progress-Bulletin,  May  19,  1969] 
EisxNHOwzB  Left  Valuable  Leoact 

Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  accomplished  many 
things  In  a  long  and  brlUlant  career  of 
public  service.  It  may  be,  however,  that  he 
will  be  remembered  longest  for  the  legacy 
of  moderation  that  he  has  left  the  nation. 
Moderation  was  the  basis  of  the  General's 
Mlddle-of-the-Road  political  philosophy. 
But,  moderation  was  obvlotisly  more  than  a 
political  philosophy  to  Elsenhower.  It  was  a 
oreed.  And,  In  these  critical,  t\irbulent  times, 
the  creed  of  moderation  bequeathed  to  us 
by  the  former  president  Is  a  foundation  upon 
which  all  Americans  can  stand  and  face 
the  future  with   confidence. 

In  one  of  his  last  messages  to  his  fellow 
citizens — an  article  appearing  In  The  Read- 
er's Digest,  under  the  title  "We  Must  Avoid 
the  Perils  of  Extremism" — General  Elsen- 
hower applied  his  philosophy  and  his  creed 
to  the  contemporary  scene,  and  he  did  so 
with  a  heartening  sense  of  t^timlsm.  In  one 
passage  he  said.  "...  I  for  one  refuse  to  be- 
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oome  pessimistic  about  America's  future. 
Granted  that  storm  signals  are  up.  I  believe 
nevertheless  that  we  as  a  people  have  the 
good  sense  to  place  patriotism  and  human 
understanding  above  the  arrogance  of  per- 
sonal prejudice — and  that  we  can  and  wtU 
solve  peacefully  the  problems  that  beset  us. 
I  believe  that  we  vrtll  do  so  through  our  tra- 
ditional reliance  upon  the  philosophy  of 
moderation — or  Government  by  Common 
Sense." 

As  a  student  of  American  history.  Elsen- 
hower noted  that  most  of  our  great  presi- 
dents— ^Washington.  Lincoln  and  Theodore 
Roosevelt  among  them — were  men  of  the 
Middle  Way.  He  characterized  the  extremists 
of  both  left  and  right  as  people  who  spill 
off  the  ".  .  .  one-way  highway  of  progress" 
into  the  gutters.  He  believed  that  ektremlsm 
comes  easily"  ...  to  men  who  have  doped 
themselves  with  delusions  of  their  own  un- 
blemished virtue  and  the  rascality  of  others 
.  .  .  The  Mlddle-of-the-Road  American — Ne- 
gro or  white — has  put  up  with  a  lot  from 
the  extremists."  Elsenhower  never  felt  that 
a  Mlddle-of-the-Road  American  Is  simply  a 
fence-sitter  and  pointed  out  that  It  often 
takes  more  courage  to  occupy  the  center  tham 
any  other  position  ".  .  .  for  you  are  then 
subject  to  attack  on  both  flanlcs." 

Elsenhower  was  not  above  compromise  and 
considered  It  a  highly  useful  tool  within  the 
limits  of  basic  principles.  He  was  keenly 
aware  of  the  dangers  of  today's  extremism. 
On  the  one  hand,  he  pointed  out  that  there 
are  those  who  want  to  socialize  everything. 
On  the  other,  there  are  the  far-out  con- 
servatives who  want  to  do  away  with  the 
graduated  Income  tax,  stop  social  security, 
abolish  all  regulatory  agencies,  smash  the 
labor  unions  and  confine  the  functions  of 
the  federal  government  to  ninnlng  the  mili- 
tary establishment  and  the  post  office  and 
conducting  our  foreign  affairs.  While  accept- 
ing a  measure  of  governmental  responsibility 
In  social  welfare,  he  warned,  "...  I  have 
said  to  those  who  espouse  the  completely 
paternal  government  that  they  are  advocat- 
ing the  road  to  national  bankruptcy  and 
human  ruin  .  .  .  you  cannot  place  millions 
of  citizens  on  a  permanent  dole  and  leave 
them  there  to  rot  In  mind  and  spirit  .  .  . 
This  today  is  at  the  root  of  our  tragic  dif- 
ficulties m  the  slums." 

Elsenhower  left  a  word  of  advice  to  youth: 
"It  will  soon  be  your  coimtry  to  run  .  .  . 
When  you  have  a  Just  and  reasonable  cause, 
protest  all  you  wish,  but  remember  that 
there  can  and  shoxild  be  (wder  and  decency 
In  democratic  protest.  Stand  up  and  be 
counted  when  troublemakers  try  to  rob  you 
of  your  right  to  an  education.  If  It  becomes 
necessary  for  the  forces  of  law  and  order 
to  move  m  and  quell  such  disturbances, 
give  them  your  support."  At  the  ooncliislon 
of  his  brief  article,  the  General  and  former 
President  of  the  United  States  said,  "In  this 
article  I  have  tried  to  set  forth  some  of  the 
guldepoets  of  the  Middle  Way.  I  would  hope 
with  all  my  heart  that  during  the  next  few 
years  our  country  will  unite  under  the  Presi- 
dent In  giving  this  Common-Sense  approach 
a  chance." 

The  Elsenhower  legacy  of  moderation  will 
be  considered  by  many  the  foundation  on 
which  to  build  an  even  greater  nation  In  the 
future. 


MEMORIAL  DAY 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF   CALirOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  2,  1969 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation 
has  paused  this  past  weekend  to  honor 
its  gallant  men  and  women  who  died  in 
the  service  of  this  coxmtry.  Many  citizens 
have  visited  the  resting  places  of  the  hon- 
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ored  dead,  others  hs^e  ciTcn  but  a 
moment  to  reflect  on  the  complete 
aaciiflce. 

One  mmn,  Mr.  William  Stone  of  Walnut 
Creek,  CaUf.,  wrote  a  moving  poetic 
tribute  to  those  we  honor  on  Memorial 
Day  and  I  submit  It  for  the  Rkcord  and 
for  the  edification  of  all  the  Members  of 
Congress: 

UMuamtAi,  DAT 

(ByBlUStoiM) 
White  CTo— w  gleaming  row  oq  row, 
(»io«t  like  In  th«  twilight  glow; 
For  those  who  gave  their  laet  full  meavure. 
Of  their  devotion,  blood  and  treasure. 
Making  reeolute  our  nation  great, 
Regardleea  what  may  have  been  their  fate; 
Lying  slleDtly  In  a  lonely  grave. 
Remembered  for  the  life  they  gave. 

The  aacrlflce  w  nobly  paid. 
For  freedom's  cause  were  not  afraid; 
FMeed  bayonet,  heard  cannons  roar. 
Knowing  full  well  what  lay  In  store. 
Vigilance  the  prloe  for  liberty, 
Compaaalon  for  the  enemy. 
Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this. 
Ofjlng  hfi  life  for  a  friend  of  hla. 

With  thankful  hearts  we  decorate 
The  grave  of  our  fallen  comrade: 
Praying  to  Ck>d  that  He  will  give 
Our  nation  courage  It  may  live, 
Refreshing  dally  our  memory. 
This  debt  we  owe  to  keep  us  free. 
The  nation  sorrowful  with  bowed  head. 
Reverently  honor  our  valiant  dead. 


AN    OUNCE    OP    PREVENTION    POR 
LABOR  AND  MANAGEMENT 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  2,  1969 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
years  ago,  on  July  20,  1987,  I  Inserted  in 
the  CoNGtEssiONAL  RxcoRo  a  document 
Issued  by  the  Progressive  Labor  Party 
entitled  "The  Vietnam  Work-in."  a 
manual  of  instruction  for  radicals  di- 
rected at  reaching  and  influencing  Amer- 
ican workers  against  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
As  Is  generally  realized  by  now,  the  PIP  is 
a  revolutionary-motivated  organization 
which  split  off  from  the  Communist 
Party  U.S.A.  early  In  the  1960's  over  Ideo- 
logical differences  Involving  Red  China. 
The  manual  outlined  the  proper  ap- 
proach for  radicals  to  take  In  securing 
Jobs  in  industry  with  a  view  to  winning 
over  workers  to  PLP's  anarchistic  goals. 
Although  the  project  met  with  little  suc- 
cess at  that  time,  the  idea  of  reaching  the 
American  worker  was  not  forgotten. 

Just  recently  the  work-in  manual  re- 
appeared again  with  but  minor  changes 
In  its  text.  This  time  the  target  is  not 
exclusively  the  war  In  Vietnam  but  any 
Issue  which  can  win  supporters  to  the 
camp  of  the  revolutionaries.  The  latest 
version  of  the  manual  is  being  circulated 
by  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society — 
SD6 — the  organisation  which  has  been 
the  driving  force  fostering  disruptive 
activities  on  college  campuses. 

Leaders  in  business  and  Industry 
should  give  careful  attention  to  this  lat- 
est program  of  the  8D6.  One  problem 
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that  our  leaders  In  the  business  and 
industrial  world  can  do  without  is  the 
disorder  and  violence  which  paraljrzed 
campuses  throughout  the  Nation  in  re- 
cent months.  SDS  leaders  seek  to  sow 
discontent  among  the  Nation's  workers 
as  they  did  among  small  factions  of 
duped  students.  Needless  to  say,  it  takes 
but  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
malcontents  skilled  in  the  science  of  dis- 
ruption to  amplify  worker's  complaints, 
heretofore  peacefully  mediated,  with  the 
hope  of  creating  disorder. 

Labor  leaders,  too.  should  be  concerned 
with  the  SDS  workers  program.  The 
lat?«t  issue  of  the  PBI  Law  Enforcement 
Bulletin,  the  June  issue,  features  a  state- 
ment by  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  con- 
cerning the  possible  takeover  of  the  SDS 
by  Communist  elements  oriented  to  both 
Moscow  and  Peking.  Years  ago  labor 
leaders  had  the  good  sense  to  rid  their 
ranks  of  a  number  of  unions  whose  pri- 
orities of  allegiance  ranked  Moscow  be- 
fore the  United  States  and  the  American 
worklngman.  Like  management,  the 
ranks  of  labor  can  well  do  without  the 
ill  will,  disorder,  and  destructive  agita- 
tion visited  upon  college  campuses  in 
recent  months.  Management  and  labor 
win  continue  to  have  their  honest  differ- 
ences which  are  eventually  resolved  by 
compromise  and  mediation.  Without  vig- 
ilance and  resolute  action  both  segments 
of  our  society  might  well  be  faced  with 
a  rule-or-ruin  force  "bent  on  anarchy 
and  nihilism,"  to  quote  Director  Hoover. 

Barron's,  the  national  business  and 
financial  weekly,  in  its  issue  of  May  19 
called  attention  to  the  presence  of  rev- 
olutionary elements  which,  if  unchecked, 
could  create  serious  trouble  for  both 
labor  and  management.  Plainly  called 
for  here  is  a  Joint  effort  by  leaders  of 
both  factions  to  alert  all  involved  con- 
cerning the  destructive  plans  of  these 
revolutionary  groups.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  college  campuses,  appeasement  and 
concessions  will  result  in  losses  to  both 
management  and  labor. 

I  include  the  article,  "Comes  the  Rev- 
olution," from  the  May  19  issue  of  Bar- 
ron's In  the  Record  at  this  point: 
CoMss  TOT  RavoLunoK — U.S.  Inottstst  Had 
Brrm  Look  to  Its  Doxnbes 

Henry  Ford  II.  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Ford  Motor  Co..  and  Walter  Reuther.  pres- 
ident of  the  United  Auto  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica, may  sit  at  opposite  ends  of  the  bar- 
gaining table,  but  they  really  have  a  good 
deal  In  common.  One  way  or  another,  of 
course,  they  both  make  a  living  from  the 
production  and  sale  of  cars.  Moreover,  each 
man  In  his  own  right  can  point  with  pride 
to  a  richly  deserved  reputation  for  social 
consciousness.  A  recent  head  of  the  National 
Alliance  of  Businessmen.  Bfr.  Ford  worked 
tlreleaaly  to  find  Jobs  for  the  so-called  hartl- 
core  unemployed;  In  18  months  bis  own 
concern  has  put  some  13.000  on  the  pay- 
roU.  The  redheaded  Mr.  Reuther  is  the  very 
model  of  a  flaming  liberal,  under  whoee  aegis 
the  UAW  has  proclaimed  Its  solidarity  with 
the  California  grape  workers,  contributed 
to  the  notorious  Child  Development  Group 
of  Mlsalaelppl  (which  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  for  legal  reasons,  once  felt  com- 
pelled to  disown);  and  helped  launch  the 
militant  Citizens  Crusade  Against  Poverty. 

Late  last  month  Meaars.  Reuther  and  Pord. 
albeit  unwltungly,  happened  to  share  another 
distinction:  that  of  being  denoimced  as 
ruthless  exploiters  of  minorities  and  racist* 
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to  boot.  On  Friday,  April  as,  at  Ford  Motor's 

assembly  plant  at  Mahwah,  N.J.,  a  group  of 
workers  known  as  the  United  Black  Broth- 
ers walked  off  the  job.  and,  with  help  from 
Students  from  a  Democratic  Society  and  the 
Black  Panthers,  threw  up  a  picket  line  and 
temporarily  disrupted  production.  "The  fight 
against  Ford's  racism  and   abiise  .   .   .  has 

been  Joined "  shrlUed  a  UBB  flier;  "Power 

to  the  workers."  In  an  Interview  published 
In  the  Guardian,  self-styled  "Independent 
radical  newsweekly,"  a  spokesman  elabo- 
rated: "At  Mahwah,  the  watchword  Is  pro- 
duction .  .  .  everything  U  sacrlflced  for  pro- 
duction. The  company  doesn't  care  about  hu- 
man beings.  Just  unite.  .  .  .  The  workers'  only 
tool  against  management  Is  the  union,  but 
under  the  last  contract  the  local  union  offi- 
cials' salaries  are  paid  by  management,  so 
who  do  you  think  they  represent?  The  UBB 
Is  a  black  organisation,  but  It  represents  all 
workers,  black,  white  and  Puerto  Rlcan.  be- 
cause all  workers  are  sacrlflced  equally  for 
the  sake  of  production.  ...  We  know  we  have 
no  represenUUon;  we  have  no  redress  In  the 
UAW- 

Llfe-long  champions  of  the  underdog  and 
perennial  good  guys,  Messrs.  Reuther  and 
Ford  must  have  been  Jolted  to  And  them- 
selves so  abruptly  cast  In  the  unfamiliar 
role  of  villain.  Along  with  the  rest  of  U.S. 
Industry,  however,  and  perhaps  much  of  or- 
ganized labor  as  well,  they  had  better  get 
used  to  the  Idea.  "Enlightened"  or  otherwUe, 
capitalism  today  has  come  under  direct  as- 
sault from  a  hit-and-run  coalition  of  radi- 
cal students  and  alienated  members  of  mi- 
nority groups  who  seek  not  to  achieve  higher 
wages.  Improved  working  conditions  or  more 
Jobs,  but — as  In  colleges  and  universities 
throughout  the  country — to  shake  the  Es- 
tablishment and  ultimately  bring  It  down. 
Scorning  such  bourgeois  expedlenu  as  col- 
lective bargaining,  they  opt  for  tactics  like 
Infiltration— SDS  has  Issued  Its  members  de- 
tailed Instructions  for  a  summer  "work-In" 

Intimidation,  boycott,  sabotage  and  violence. 
"If  production  Is  the  central  arena  In  which 
capitalism  will  be  slain,"  solemnly  explains 
a  Guardian  pamphlet  called  Black  Workers 
in  Revolt.  "It  follows  that  the  hand  that 
holds  the  wrench  shall  be  the  hand  that 
holds  the  gun."  Hard  to  believe,  perhaps — 
as  most  Cubans  must  have  found  Castro,  or 
Cornell  a  handful  of  armed  undergraduates. 
But  like  their  comrades  on  campus,  the  rev- 
olutionaries on  the  picket  and  assembly  lines 
mean  business.  They  also  play  for  keeps. 

After  the  fashion  of  totalltarlans  from 
Karl  Marx  to  date,  they  make  no  secret  of 
their  alms.  At  a  meeting  last  winter  at  the 
University  of  Michigan,  the  national  coun- 
cil of  SDS  endorsed  a  proposal  to  "continue 
efforts  to  expand  .  .  .  beyond  the  campus  and 
Into  working-class  constituencies."  A  former 
SDS  leader,  now  a  New  Left  Journalist,  went 
on  to  observe :  "SDS  must  become  more  than 
an  organization  of  college  students  and 
broaden  Its  base  to  Include  all  young  people 
oppressed  by  capitalism.  The  proposal  urges 
new  efforts  In  organizing  among  high  school 
studenu.  young  people  In  the  mlUtary,  drop- 
out and  forced-out  unemployed  young  peo- 
ple, and  especially  young  workers  In  fac- 
tories." Toward  this  end.  SDS  (and  an  off- 
shoot. Movement  for  a  Democratic  Society, 
or  MD8)  are  working  hand-ln-glove  with 
varloiia  radical  labor  splinter  groups  which 
have  sprung  up  of  late,  notably  among  rank- 
and-file  auto  workers.  Starting  with  the 
Dodge  Revolutionary  Union  Movement 
(DRUM)  last  summer,  the  radical  coalition, 
now  known  as  the  League  of  Revolutionary 
Black  Workers,  has  branched  out  to  em- 
brace Pord  and  two  other  Chrysler  plants. 
A  spokesman  recently  was  quoted  as  say- 
ing, with  more  passion  than  grammar:  "I 
think  It's  Inevitable  that  there  has  to  be  a 
revolution  In  this  country,  that  the  rul- 
ing class  has  to  be  overthrown.  .  .  ." 
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Such  rhetoric  sounds  like  the  old  jokes 
that  started  "^Comes  the  revolution.  .  .  ." 
However,  these  people  are  In  grim  earnest 
and  they  are  not  stopping  at  words.  On  the 
contrary,  the  past  few  months  have  seen  one 
radically  Inspired  thrust  after  another  at 
oorporate  enterprise.  In  February  hundreds 
of  students  from  riot-rocked  San  Francisco 
State  College  Joined  the  picket  line  of 
refinery  workers  striking  against  Standard 
OU  Co.  of  CaUfornla.  (Last  week  a  smaller 
group  picketed  the  annual  meeting  of  Stand- 
ard OU  Co.  of  New  Jersey;  "•we  know  the  com- 
panies are  separate,"  said  one,  in  a  new 
departiire  on  coUectlve  guilt,  "but  they've 
run  by  essentially  the  same  kind  of  people.") 
In  Seattle  the  University  of  Washington  SDS 
pinned  a  United  Fruit  recruiter  against  an 
office  wall  and  forced  him  to  watch  a  film 
purporting  to  depict  bis  compxany's  depreda- 
tions In  Latin  America;  a  GE  recruiter  was 
driven  off  the  Queens  College  campus.  In  the 
nation's  capital,  ixlne  anti-war  demonstrators 
broke  Into  the  offices  of  Dow  Chemical  Co., 
ransacked  the  files  and  splattered  blood  over 
the  walls.  In  Detroit  DRUM  and  Its  allies  have 
staged  a  series  of  i^rilclcat  walkouts  and  are 
constantly  threatening  the  Big  Three  with 
boycott. 

The  latest  outburst  of  the  kind,  at  Ford's 
assembly  plant  In  Mahwah,  N.J.,  was  osten- 
sibly triggered  by  a  racial  epithet  which  a 
supervisor  Is  alleged  to  have  hurled  at  a 
Negro  worker.  Be  that  as  It  may.  the  radicals 
lost  no  time  in  exploiting  the  affair.  Within 
48  hours — though  nobody  outside  the  plant 
ordinarily  wonld  have  known  about  It — a 
picket  line,  beefed  up  by  SDS  members  and 
Black  Panthers,  appeared  at  Mahwah,  menac- 
ing enough  to  Intimidate  workers  Into  stay- 
ing home  and  compel  management  to  sus- 
pend two  night  shifts.  While  things  have 
quieted  down,  sporadic  picketing  contmues 
and  tension  runs  high.  The  United  Black 
Brothers  have  set  forth  a  list  of  eight  de- 
mands. If  management  falls  to  meet  them, 
the  aforementioned  flier  warns :  "We  will  not 
be  responsible  for  any  actions  taken  against 
the  oppressive  and  racial  (sic)  policies  of 
the  Pord  Motor  Go." 

Mahwah  ought  to  open  Industry's  eyea. 
For  if  Henry  Ford  n,  with  his  flawless  liberal 
credentials,  can  be  attacked  as  an  economic 
royalist  and  racist,  anyone  can.  Devotion 
to  good  works,  including  finding  Jobs  for 
members  of  minority  groups,  plainly  yields 
no  inununlty.  Indeed,  there  is  reason  to  sus- 
pect— as  Barron's  ("The  Jobmongers")  ar- 
gued last  July — that  such  efforts  are  begging 
for  trouble.  Turnover  among  beginners  tends 
to  be  high,  a  condition  that  builds  up  re- 
sentment against  both  organized  labor 
(which  collects  a  non-refundable  initiation 
fee  and  several  months  of  union  dues)  as 
well  as  management.  Layoffs  bit  hardest  at 
low-seniority  workers  recruited  from  the 
hard-core  unemployed,  an  unfortunate  fact 
of  life  Into  which  Ford  Motor  Co.  now  has 
run.  To  Judge  by  Mahwah,  finally,  industry 
Is  sadly  unprepared  for  what  may  come.  For 
management  has  failed  to  take  a  firm  stand. 
After  warning  16  workers  about  breach  of 
contract.  It  discharged  only  three.  Mean- 
while, though  no  witnesses  to  the  alleged  af- 
front could  be  found,  the  offending  super- 
visor has  been  quietly  removed  from  the 
scene — to  defuse  the  situation,  so  a  com- 
pany spokesman  told  us — and  his  future 
Is  uncertain.  AU  we  can  say  is  that  Ford  has 
had  better  Ideas. 

Like  university  presidents  and  college 
deans,  who  unUl  lately  pooh-poohed  warn- 
ings from  such  careful  and  courageous  re- 
porters as  Alice  Wldener  ("Ten  Days  in 
AprU";  "The  Detonators"),  corporate  execu- 
tives may  try  to  shrug  off  the  mounting  evi- 
dence of  a  radical  conspiracy  against  private 
enterprise.  We  can  only  remind  them  that 
tboee  who  refuse  to  learn  from  history — or 
from  what's  happening  in  front  of  their 
I  doomed. 
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OBSCENITY  IN  THE  MAILS 


HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

or  okiooN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  2,  1969 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
waited  too  long  to  regiilate  the  flow  of 
obscene  advertising  through  the  U.S. 
mail.  We  must  no  longer  grant  free  li- 
cense to  advertisers  who  have  no  respect 
for  a  common  code  of  decency  or  for  the 
privacy  of  the  average  American  family. 
and  who  use  sexual  sensationalism  to 
promote  their  products.  For  this  reason, 
I  have  introduced  legislation.  HJl.  11110, 
which  would  not  interfere  with  the  right 
of  free  expression,  but  would  provide  citi- 
zens protection  against  the  intrusion  in- 
to their  home  of  this  unwanted,  offensive 
mail. 

My  measure  is  patterned  after  the 
President's  proposal  which  was  recently 
introduced  as  a  part  of  a  broader  bill  af- 
fecting postal  operations.  I  fully  support 
the  administration  on  this  Issue,  and 
have  Introduced  this  bill  because  I  think 
that  It  takes  the  most  effective  approach 
to  the  problem,  and  has  the  greatest  pos- 
sibility of  being  acted  upon  by  the  House. 
The  people  who  are  probably  the  most 
indignant  about  the  recent  proliferation 
of  sexually  oriented  advertising  are  those 
parents  who  wish  to  protect  their  minor 
children  from  exposure  to  this  literature. 
Some  high  State  courts  have  already 
held  that  it  is  the  proper  role  of  the 
government  to  protect  minors  from  las- 
civious material,  and  have  supported  the 
absolute  prohibition  of  mailing  sexually 
oriented  advertising  to  children.  I  think 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  go 
fiuther  than  this  to  permit  all  citizens, 
whether  or  not  they  are  parents,  to  re- 
quest that  advertising  of  this  nature  be 
kept  out  of  their  mailboxes. 

I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  necessity  of 
protecting  our  right  to  free  speech,  and 
respect  of  the  court's  efforts  to  safe- 
guard these  essential  guarantees  for  a 
free  society.  However,  I  think  that  in  the 
csise  of  pornographic  advertising,  the 
right  must  be  counterbalanced  with  an 
equally  Important  right  to  personal  pri- 
vacy. The  American  public  needs  a  means 
of  preventing  the  steady  Intrusion  into 
their  homes  of  this  offensive  material. 

There  are  laws  on  the  books  which 
were  designed  to  provide  the  Individual 
this  sort  of  protection,  but  they  have 
proven  Inadequate  and  unworkable.  Un- 
der these  laws,  it  is  not  until  the  address- 
ee and  his  family  have  received  and  In- 
spected the  literature  that  they  have  any 
recourse.  Often  the  envelope  Is  un- 
marked, giving  no  clue  to  Its  contents. 
Many  residents  complain  that  when  they 
do  take  steps  to  have  their  names  re- 
moved from  a  company's  mailing  list, 
their  postmaster  tells  them  that  he  has 
no  way  of  guaranteeing  that  this  can  be 
done  or  that  the  individual  will  not  con- 
tinue receiving  such  mail.  I  think  that 
the  most  workable  means  of  providing 
protection  Is  to  allow  citizens  to  request 
that  none  of  this  mall  be  delivered  from 
anyone,  and  have  this  request  respected, 
by  providing  stiff  penalties  to  those  who 
persist  in  sending  such  advertisements. 
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I  am  not  advocating  that  the  Federal 
Government  act  as  a  censor  of  the  pub- 
lic's reading  material.  However,  I  believe 
that  we  must  consider  how  far  the  free- 
dom of  one  individual  can  go  before  it 
becomes  an  infringement  of  another's 
rliait  to  privacy.  This  is  why  I  am  ask- 
ing Congress  to  create  a  method  which 
will  not  ban  a  certain  class  of  literature, 
but  will  simply  enable  the  American  pub- 
lic to  protect  itself  from  the  unwanted 
intrusion  of  this  offensive  advertising  in- 
to their  homes. 


REPRESENTATIVE  EILBERG  INTRO- 
DUCES THE  EXTRAORDINARY 
TAX  RELIEF  ACT  OF  1969 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  2,  1969 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  Introduced  the  Extraordinary  Tax 
Relief  Act  of  1969.  This  bill  is  designed 
to  provide  relief  to  certain  individuals 
over  65  years  of  age  who  own  or  rent 
their  homes  and  who  are  paying  a  dis- 
proportionate share  of  their  limited  in- 
comes for  property  taxes.  My  bill  will 
provide  them  some  relief  through  a  sys- 
tem of  tax  credits  and  refunds  for  that 
portion  of  their  property  tax  which  is 
more  than  they  can  afford. 

Low  Income  and  old  age  is  not  a  tran- 
sitional problem  that  given  present 
trends  will  solve  Itself.  Unless  action  is 
taken  now  in  a  variety  of  areas  most  of 
our  senior  citizens  will  not  have  sufficient 
Incomes  to  live  out  their  retirement 
years  in  a  manner  which  allows  normal 
participation  In  community  life.  Three 
out  of  every  10  people  who  are  age  65 
and  older — In  contrast  to  one  in  nine  of 
younger  people — were  living  in  poverty 
in  1966.  Yet  many  of  these  people  did 
not  become  poor  imtll  they  became  older. 
Half  of  all  people  now  65  and  over  are 
73  and  older.  In  the  years  ahead,  the  in- 
crease will  be  particularly  great  In  the 
older  age  brackets.  With  the  population 
65  and  older  projected  to  rise  by  some 
50  percent  during  1960-85,  the  popula- 
tion 85  and  older  may  double.  Thus  the 
retirement  revolution  In  this  Nation  re- 
flects two  trends.  At  one  end,  there  Is  an 
Increase  in  the  number  of 'persons  over 
73  and.  at  the  other,  more  and  more 
early  departures  from  the  work  force 
are  taking  place. 

National  economic  growth,  while  put- 
ting added  dollars  Into  the  pockets  of 
the  working  group,  Increases  the  pres- 
sures on  the  retiree  substantially.  A  rise 
in  earnings  of  4  percent  annually— not 
an  unrealistic  estimate  in  view  of  pres- 
ent conditions — means  that  consumption 
levels  will  approximately  double  in  two 
decades.  This  eventuality  will  place  those 
living  on  fixed  incomes  In  an  increasingly 
difficult  position  In  the  marketplace. 
Earnings  drop  as  advanced  age  curtails 
already  limited  earnings  opportunities. 
In  comparison  to  the  age  group  65-72, 
only  half  as  many  men  73  and  over  and 
a  third  as  naany  women  worked  in  1962 
and  the  earnings  of  these  older  workers 
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were  sicnlfleftnUy  lower.  The  overwhelm- 
Inc  proportion  of  people  retiring  today 
reeetre  total  pendon  income — from  both 
public  and  private  pen«lonfl — which  le 
only  20  to  40  percent  of  the  average 
earnings  they  received  Immediately  prior 
to  retirement.  Of  families  retiring  In  the 
next  decade  and  a  half,  It  can  be  pro- 
jected that  almost  00  percent  of  those 
with  preretirement  earnings  between 
$4,000  and  $8,000  will  receive  a  pension 
income  which  is  less  than  half  these 
earnings.  Projections  to  1980  indicate 
that  about  half  the  couples  and  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  unmarried  re- 
tirees will  receive  $3,000  or  less  in  pen- 
sion Income. 

Figures  which  I  have  gathered  Indicate 
that  there  are  now  some  20  million 
Americans  in  the  age  brackets  over  65. 
Nine  million  of  these  are  men  and  11 
million  are  women.  Nine  out  of  every  10 
older  men  and  8  out  of  10  women  live  in 
their  own  households  either  as  heads  or 
wives  of  heads  of  households.  For  most 
older  people,  the  major — and  often  only 
tLsSet — tt'the  home  they  own.  Assets 
readily  available  for  dally  living  are 
meager,  especially  for  the  aged  with 
the  lowest  incomes.  Financial  assets 
amounted  to  less  than  $1,000  for  37  per- 
cent of  the  couples  and  for  more  than 
half  the  unmarried  men  and  women  ac- 
cording to  a  1963  survey  by  the  Social 
Security  Administration.  Almost  all  aged 
persons  saved  for  their  retirement  years 
and  have  accumulated  some  resources 
in  the  form  of  liquid  assets,  equity  In 
their  homes  or  real  estate,  and  so  forth. 
Persons  in  the  retirement  ages  have 
more  financial  assets  and  less  debt  than 
the  population  generally.  Two  estimates 
of  asset  holding  by  the  aged  In  1962  are 
available. 
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These  two  estimates  of  asset  holding 

differ  because  the  surveys  differ,  not  only 
In  definitions,  but  in  the  units  surveyed. 
The  survey  unit  used  In  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration's  study  produces 
a  lower  value  of  assets  because  each 
aged  couple  or  nonmarried  person  is 
treated  as  a  separate  unit.  In  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  Survey,  data  for  such 
persons  who  are  members  of  a  family — 
and  these  are  the  older  persons  who  have 
the  least  assets — are  pooled  with  data 
for  the  family  unit. 

Regardless  of  which  dollar  amounts 
are  used,  the  major  asset  of  older  people 
is  the  owned  home — not  readily  con- 
vertible to  cash  for  daily  living — and  the 
lower  the  income,  the  lower  the  assets. 

The  hope  that  assets  are  an  important 
potential  for  improving  the  Income  situa- 
tion of  today's  older  people  has  focused 
attention  on  the  possibility  of  raising 
incomes  through  conversion  of  assets 
into  Income  prorated  over  the  remalzdng 
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life  expeetanoy.  Data  from  the  1963  So- 
cial Security  Administration  survey  pro- 
vides a  measure  of  such  potential  In- 
come. Each  unit's  assets  were  assumed 
to  be  capable  of  earning  a  4-percent 
rate  of  return.  The  principal  and  appro- 
priate Interest  amounts  were  then  di- 
vided over  the  expected  remaining  years 
of  the  unit's  life  in  eqiial  annual  sums 
so  that  the  assets  would  be  exhausted  at 
the  end  of  that  period.  The  annual 
amount  computed  in  this  way  was  added 
to  current  money  Income — less  income 
actually  received  from  assets. 

Use  of  this  procedure  obviously  Ignores 
the  question  of  feasibility  or  desirability 
of  this  form  of  asset  management  for  the 
individual.  Particularly  unrealistic,  for 
example,  Is  the  conversion  of  the  owned 
house  or  farm  or  other  business  assets 
into  prorated  assets.  The  effect  on  me- 
dian Income  of  assuming  that  assets  are 
converted  into  life  aimultles  may  be 
sunmiarlzed  as  follows: 

Potootial  incemq 
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The  median  potential  income  Is  about 
10  percent  greater  than  actual  income 
when  home  equity  is  excluded  and  more 
than  30  percent  greater  when  home 
equity  is  included.  This  reflects  the  fact 
that  asset  holdings  are  greater  at  the 
higher  income  levels  than  at  the  lower. 
The  addition  of  distributed  assets  to  in- 
come increases  the  inequality  of  income 
distribution.  Of  those  with  incomes  of  less 
than  $3,000.  fewer  than  one  in  four,  had 
asset  holdings  great  enough  to  shift  their 
income  to  a  higher  $1,000  Interval.  Use  of 
potential  income  other  than  the  home 
equity  would  still  leave  mo  e  than  one- 
third  of  the  aged  couples  and  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  nonmarried  group  with  in- 
sufficient income  to  live  independently  at 
the  modest  but  adequate  standards  es- 
tablished by  the  Department  of  Labor's 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  that 
period. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  in  this 
Congress  which  would  provide  for  an  an- 
nual cost-of-living  increase  for  social  se- 
curity beneficiaries  tied  to  the  upward 
trend  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index.  I 
have  also  stated  my  belief  that  the  Presi- 
dent's action  in  reducing  the  social  secu- 
rity increase  request  from  10  percent  as 
proposed  by  former  President  Johnson  to 
7  percent  is  foolhardy  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  way  to  achieve  a  budget  surplus 
Is  to  take  the  money  for  the  surplus  out  of 
the  pockets  of  social  security  recipients. 
Also.  I  have  sponsored  legislation  which 
will  Increase  to  $3,000  the  amount  which 
a  social  security  beneficiary  can  earn  and 
not  suffer  any  reduction  in  his  benefit 
level.  Finally,  I  have  sponsored  legisla- 
tion which  will  Improve  the  Federal  civil 
service  retirement  system  substantially 
and  insure  the  solvency  of  the  retirement 
fimd.  I  have  striven  during  my  years  In 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Legislature  and 
during  my  two  terms  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Fourth  Congressional  District 


to  initiate  and  support  measures  which 
are  designed  to  Increase  and  at  least 
maintain  the  buying  power  of  those  older 
Americans  living  on  fixed  incomes. 

The  Extraordinary  Tax  Relief  Act  of 
1969  which  I  have  introduced  today  is, 
in  my  opinion,  part  of  the  answer  to  as- 
suring that  those  of  our  citizens  living 
on  fixed  incomes  can  have  the  buying 
power  of  these  Incomes  maintained  and 
increased.  Prom  the  statistics  on  in- 
creases in  the  property  tax  nationwide, 
and  the  analysis  of  the  incomes  of  our 
senior  citizens  which  I  have  given  here, 
it  appears  obvious  that  homeownershlp 
is  becoming  an  increasing  burden  on  our 
older  citizens. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  us  want 
our  senior  citizens  to  sell  their  homes 
and  convert  the  money  they  receive  into 
lifetime  annuities  if  they  desire  not  to. 
The  majority  of  these  citizens  have 
worked  most  of  their  adult  lives  to  get 
these  homes  and  for  us  to  allow  them  to 
lose  them  because  they  cannot  pay  their 
increasing  property  tax  bill  would  be 
doing  both  the  Nation  and  these  citizens 
a  grave  disservice. 

The  Extraordinary  Tax  Relief  Act  of 
1969  which  I  have  introduced  is  designed 
to  ease  the  property  tax  burden  on  those 
low-income  elderly  persons  whose  prop- 
erty taxes  are  excessively  high  in  rela- 
tion to  their  total  income  by  allowing 
them  a  credit  against  their  Federal  in- 
come tax  for  that  portion  of  tlieir  prop- 
erty tax  which  is  determined  to  be  ex- 
cessive. 

We  all  know  that  older  people  living 
on  fixed  incomes  have  trouble  mairtng 
ends  meet  and  that  increasing  property 
taxes  have  made  this  more  and  more 
difScult.  When  these  people  purchased 
their  homes,  property  taxes  were  much 
lower  than  they  are  now  and  they  had  a 
regiilar  income.  In  urban  areas  espe- 
cially, the  problem  of  rising  property 
taxes  and  their  effect  on  the  limited-in- 
come senior  citizen  has  been  substantial. 
.In  these  areas  also.  Incomes  have  been 
substantially  eroded  by  inflation.  We 
know  that  these  elderly  |3eople  do  not 
want  to  move  from  their  homes.  We  also 
know  that  moving  is  a  traumatic  expe- 
rience for  these  i>eople  more  than  for  any 
other  group. 

To  cope  with  this  problem,  the  bill  I 
have  Introduced  today  provides  prop- 
erty tax  relief  to  those  over  65  who  iiave 
a  total  euuual  income  of  $3,500  or  less. 
Those  whose  incomes  are  too  low  to  pay 
Federal  taxes  will  receive  a  tax  refimd 
on  the  excessive  amoimt  of  their  prop- 
erty taxes  while  others  will  receive  a 
tax  credit.  To  assure  that  the  relief 
which  the  bill  provides  will  go  only  to 
those  who  need  it,  applicants  will  be 
required  to  list  all  forms  of  income  which 
they  receive  including:  Adjusted  gross 
income,  support  money,  public  assistance, 
the  gross  amount  of  any  pension  or  an- 
nuity, nontaxable  interest  received  from 
the  United  States  or  any  other  govern- 
mental entity,  workmen's  compensation, 
and  the  amount  of  "loss  of  time  "  insur- 
ance payments.  Claimants  will  not  have 
to  report  gifts  from  nongovernmental 
sources,  surplus  food,  or  other  relief  of 
this  kind  supplied  by  a  governmental 
entity. 
The   maxlmimi   amount  of  property 
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ta'WMi  which  can  be  considered  in  estab- 
lishing the  Federal  tax  credit  or  the  tax 
refund  which  would  be  accorded  to  low- 
income  senior  citizens  under  my  bill  is 
$300.  The  tax  credit  or  refund  will  be 
available  not  only  to  homeowners  but  to 
apartment  dwellers  as  well.  For  renters 
my  bill  assumes  that,  to  the  extent  that 
landlords  can  shift  the  property  tax  bur- 
den to  tenants,  low-income  senior  citi- 
zens In  rented  quarters  also  feel  the 
pinch  of  Increasing  property  taxes.  Thus 
the  bill  provides  the  assumption  that  25 
p)ercent  of  the  armual  rent  payment  will 
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be  considered  as  the  property  tax  credit 
for  the  purposes  of  the  tax  credit  or  tax 
refimd. 

Property  taxes  are  ocmsldered  as  un- 
usually high  if  they  exceed  a  certain  per- 
centage of  household  income.  These  per- 
centages are  increased  as  household  In- 
come increases.  After  determining  the 
amount  of  the  tax  which  is  excessive,  a 
percentage  of  this  excessive  part  will  be 
relieved  imder  my  bill. 

To  determine  how  much  of  a  tax  credit 
or  refund  a  claimant  under  this  bill  will 
receive  the  following  formula  is  used: 
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product  larger  than  the  next  five  oountrtes 
of  the  world. 

Last  fall  the  Investors  League  formed  a 
Congressional  Awards  Committee  to  honor 
annually  the  two  tJnlted  States  Senators  and 
two  Congressmen  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Committee,  have  contributed  the  most  to 
the  American  enterprise  system  in  each  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  This  Is  one  way  In  which 
the  24  million  Americans  who  have  Invested 
In  our  bxislness  system  can  acknowledge  the 
contribution  made  to  strengthen  the  coun- 
try. 

What  a  wonderful  goal  It  would  be  if  100 
million  Americans  could  be  helped  to  become 
Investors  In  the  private  enterprise  system! 
Sincerely  yours, 

WILLIAM     jACKVAlf. 

Pretident.  Invettora  league.  Inc. 
John  T.  McCaktt, 
Chairman,  Congresaional  Awards  Com- 
mittee. 


Some  examples  of  the  tax  refimd  or 
credit  which  a  household  would  receive 
under  my  bill  are  as  follows:  A  family 
with  an  annual  household  income  of  $400 
would  receive  $225.  A  family  with  an  an- 
nual household  income  of  $700  would  re- 
ceive $221.  A  famUy  with  an  annual 
household  income  of  $1,200  would  re- 
ceive $163.80.  A  family  with  an  aimual 
household  income  of  $1,600  would  receive 
$147.60.  A  family  with  an  annual  house- 
hold income  of  $2,200  would  receive 
$111.60.  A  family  with  an  annual  house- 
hold Income  of  $3,000  would  receive 
$60.  A  family  with  an  annual  house- 
hold income  of  $3,500  or  more  would  re- 
ceive no  refund  or  credit  under  the  bill. 
In  States  which  have  enacted  legisla- 
tion similar  to  the  bill  which  I  have  in- 
troduced today,  the  fiscal  impact  on  the 
economy  has  not  been  too  great.  How- 
ever, I  feel  that  my  bill  will  help  the  State 
and  local  governments  avoid  even  this 
slight  drain  on  their  available  resources 
since  it  appears  that  the  major  reason 
why  more  States  than  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota  have  not  enacted  such  legis- 
lation is  because  even  the  minimal  finan- 
cial impact  of  the  tax  credits  or  refunds 
involved  could  well  push  them  over  the 
brink  to  fiscal  disaster. 

The  Wisconsin  law  was  passed  in  1964 
and  liberalized  in  1966.  In  1967,  it  pro- 
vided tax  relief  to  69,000  low-income 
elderly  families  who  own  or  rent  their 
homes  with  an  average  payment  of 
$94.78.  Thus,  $6.3  million  was  lost  to  the 
State  treasury  even  though  the  amount 
granted  came  to  about  1  percent  of  the 
total  property  tax  collections  in  the 
State.  About  98  percent  of  the  money 
paid  out  under  this  law  was  in  the  form 
of  tax  refunds  to  households  whose  in- 
come was  low  enough  so  they  did  not 
have  to  pay  taxes. 

The  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  has  recognized 
the  need  that  some  property  tax  relief 
be  provided  for  the  elderly  in  its  reports. 
State  and  local  finances — significant  fea- 
tures. The  most  serious  problem  with  the 
property  tax,  especially  as  it  applies  to 
low -income  senior  citizens,  is  that  it 
tends  to  be  regressive  and  those  with 


lower  incomes  tend  to  pay  a  larger  per- 
centage of  their,  incomes  in  property 
taxes  than  those  with  higher  incomes.  I 
believe  my  bill  will  reduce  the  regres- 
sivity  substantially  without  causing  the 
slightest  fiscal  dislocation  to  State  or 
local  goverrunents.  Most  importantly, 
this  bill  will  increase  the  buying  power 
of  our  senior  citizens  living  on  fixed  In- 
comes and  allow  them  to  keep  their 
hard-won  homes. 


INVESTORS  LEAGUE  INC.  WILL 
RECOGNIZE  OUTSTANDING  MEM- 
BERS OF  HOUSE  AND  SENATE 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 
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VrVA  CHAVEZ 


OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  2,  1969 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prestig- 
ious Investors  League,  Inc.,  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  good  government,  is  wield- 
ing a  wholesome  influence  in  behalf  of 
a  lofty  cause.  The  league  is  advancing 
the  cause  of  free  enterprise — which  is 
the  very  souh-of  Anglo-Saxon  civiliza- 
tion. This  Is  indeed  a  commendable  ob- 
jective, for  which  this  organization  is 
being  widely  acclaimed. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record  I  include  a  letter  recently 
received    by    me    from    the    Investors 
League.  The  letter  follows: 
Congressman  O.  C.  Fishes, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Conoressman  Pishek:  In  our  tours 
around  America,  we  continually  see  our  fel- 
low citizens,  the  majority  of  whom  are  work- 
ing, raising  families,  contributing  their 
money  and  talent  to  community  better- 
ment, voluntarily  paying  their  taxes,  and  still 
having  the  energy  to  ponder  the  many  prob- 
lems of  our  times. 

The  American  private  enterprise  system 
has  helped  almost  90%  of  us  to  enjoy  a  piece 
of  the  American  dream.  Too  often  today  we 
are  prone  to  criticize  individuals  and  In- 
stitutions Including  ovir  economic  system 
which  Is  based  on  risks  and  rewards  and  has 
enabled  Americans  to  enjoy  a  groes  national 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  cALirounA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  2,  1969 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  California's  Imperial  Valley  is 
part  of  what  Nicholas  von  Hoffman,  the 
astute  young  Washington  Post  feature 
writer,  terms  "the  other  California — the 
valleys,  flat,  hot,  laborious,  where  they 
grow  the  food,  the  fruit,  the  grapes." 

Two  weeks  ago,  my  friend  Cesar 
Chavez  led  a  group  of  grape  strikers  on 
a  march  through  Imperial  Valley, 
through  the  area  in  which  I  was  bom  and 
where  I  grew  up,  through  the  beauty  and 
the  heat  over  the  Mexican  border  to  bring 
attention  to  the  maneuverings  of  some 
grape  producers  who  are  bringing  labor- 
ers across  the  border  in  an  effort  to  break 
the  4-year  strike. 

I  have  supported  the  huelga  over  these 
past  4  years,  and  I  will  extend  my  back- 
ing— and  whatever  else  I  can  do — for  as 
long  as  this  vital  drive  continues  to  ex- 
tend and  maintain  decent  working  and 
living  conditions  for  grapeworkers. 

Nicholas  von  Hoffman  accompanied 
the  marchers  through  Imperial  Valley. 
He  was  there  in  Brawley,  and  reported 
on  problems  faced  by  Mexican -Ameri- 
can students  in  the  local  high  school. 
And,  as  von  Hoffman  points  out: 

Tht  students'  complaints  are  the  usual  ones 
you  can  hear  from  minority  kids  If  you  care 
to  listen  to  them  talk  about  their  schools. 

I  picture  not  only  the  problems  of 
Brawley,  but  sdso  those  same  sentiments 
which  are  raised  almost  daily  in  my  con- 
stituency of  East  Los  Angeles. 

I  would  now  like  to  insert  Nicholas  von 
Hoffman's  article,    'Viva  Chavez,"  into 
the  Record  along  with  a  story  from  the 
May  23  Los  Angeles  Citizen  describing 
further  the  Imperial  Valley  march. 
[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Poet, 
May  21,  1969] 
Viva  Chavez 
(By  Nicholas  von  HoflTman) 
Beawlet,    Caxxt. — There    are    two    Call- 
fomlas.    There    is    the    California    of    the 
beaches,  the  mountains,  the  good  places  to 
eat,  the  resorts,  the  places  where  you  do 
your   California  dreamln."  The  other   Cali- 
fornia Is  of  the  valleys,  flat.  hot.  laborious. 
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wb«r*  UMy  grow  th«  food,  the  fruit.  th« 
grape*. 

Bakanfleld.  Delano  In  the  S*n  Jo*quln  are 
in  tbe  Mcond  California  of  ttoop-labor  and 
iMAt.  So  U  tbla  tovn.  Brawley,  a  green  place 
in  tbe  dMart  of  tbe  Imperial  Valley,  about 
30  mllw  from  the  Mexloan  border.  It's  not 
too  much  of  a  place  with  Ita  drlTe-lna  and 
Ita  uaed  car  lots,  their  plastic  pennants  for- 
ever fluttering.  It's  a  town  that  reminds  you 
a  little  bit  of  Greenwood.  Mlas..  except  that 
the  Oovemment-subeldlsed  Irrigation  has 
made  It  richer  and  there  are  palm  trees, 
those  giraffes  of  the  vegetable  world. 

The  other  day  there  was  a  Mexican  man 
on  the  highway  which  runs  south  from 
coachella  through  desert  where  there  U  noth- 
ing to  see  but  sand,  scrubble  brush  and  the 
signs  of  real  estate  derelopers  proclaiming 
the  coming  of  lakes,  marinas  and  planned 
retirement  cities.  A  robust  old  man  be  was, 
not  feeble,  but  bowlegged,  redfaced,  wearing 
a  strawhat  and  carrying  a  sign  which  read. 
•  Slow  Down,  Marchers  Ahead."  Heavy,  ar- 
ticulated dleeel  semis  hauling  onions  and 
alfalfa  and  sugar  beets  drove  with  undimin- 
ished speed  and  noise  past  him.  Their  wind 
almost  blew  him  off  the  hot  highway,  but 
he  hel4-«ls  position,  following  them  with 
btB  heart  snrl  his  eyee  as  they  rolled  off  Into 
the  desert.  He  wouldn't  give  up. 

A  half  mile  up  the  road  came  the  march- 
ers. They  woiUdn't  give  up  either.  There 
weren  t  many  of  them,  maybe  40  or  50  grape 
strikers  walldng  down  the  highway  being  led 
by  a  woman  In  a  straw  cowboy  hat.  She 
carried  the  gold  and  white  canvas  painting 
of  Our  Lady  of  Ouadaloupe  on  a  staff. 
Slightly  behind  her  on  either  side  were  men 
carrying  the  American  and  Mexican  flags. 

For  fotir  ye«tfa  the  Mexican -Americans 
have  had  their  strike,  their  h.uelga  as  they 
caU  it.  against  the  grape  growers  and  for 
yiy(il«i  Justice.  They  and  their  leader,  Caesar 
OhAves,  have  marched,  picketed.  vlgUed. 
struck,  fasted.  Implored  and  prayed  to  little 
purpoae.  Only  11  eocnpanlee  have  signed  con- 
tracts with  the  vmlon.  But  they're  like  the 
old  man.  They  don't  give  up.  Instead  they 
think  up  more  tricks  and  8t\mU  to  perform 
so  they  can  catch  the  oatlonal  attention  and 
press  their  «•»■««"<«  on  somebody  who  will 
honor  them 

Tills  latest  contretemps  which  ended  on 
the  Mexican  border  a  few  days  ago  Is  an 
attempt  to  book  up  with  the  Mexican  labor 
movement  to  prevent  the  Importation  of 
strikebreakers  from  the  other  side,  some- 
thing the  American  government  is  suppose 
to  stop  but  does  not.  It  Is  another  example 
of  the  growing  number  of  complaints  tlutt 
the  goverrjnent  primarily  serves  the  power- 
ful and  the  well  organised  and  not  the  weak 
and  disorganised. 

Recently  Washington  has  paid  the  farm- 
worker's union  some  attention.  However. 
Chavez  wishes  the  Secretary  of  Labor  hadn't 
bothered  because  he  regards  the  Admlnlstra- 
tlons  proposals  for  new  legislation  as  a 
unton-bustlng  scheme  wrapped  up  In  th« 
language  of  philanthropy.  "For  36  years  the 
growers  have  opposed  all  legislation,  they've 
iMen  against  everything,  including  child 
labor  regulation  and  minimum  wages,  but 
now  they  turn  around  and  support  this  law," 
says  Chavez,  a  quiet,  pious  man  around 
whom  a  cult  of  admiration  akin  to  Martin 
Luther  King's  Is  buUdlng 

Chaves,  like  King,  has  Integrated  non-vio- 
lence Into  his  working  philosophy  of  life, 
but  unlike  King.  Chavez  can  be  very  specific 
about  law  and  technicality.  Be  Is  not  only 
a  leader  of  "la  raza"  as  the  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans collecUvely  call  themselves,  but  a  man 
who  beads  a  labor  union  and  wants  the  pro- 
tection of  government  supervised  union  elec- 
tions, something  farmworkers  have  never 
had  He  doesn't  want  what  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration Is  offering  because  he  believes  It 
would  put  farm  workers  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  grower-controlled  Department  of 
Agriculture,    would    forbid    strikes    during 
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harvest  time,  and  then,  after  defanging  and 
disarming  the  union,  would  force  It  into 
compulsory  arbitration  It  would  also  make 
secondary  boycotts  of  grapes  In  supermarkets 
Illegal.  It's  been  the  attempt  to  boycott 
grapes  being  sold  by  supermarket  chains 
that  have  dramatised  the  strike  and  spread 
the  word  of  It  across  the  country.  The  march- 
ers here  carried  signs  saying  "Abajo  BmX»- 
way"  (Down  with  Safeway). 

"They  should  give  us  a  Wagner  Act  as  they 
did  the  other  unions  In  the  ISSOs  when  they 
were  young  and  weak.  They  should  give  us 
the  same  protection  and  freedom  the  Wag- 
ner Act  gave  the  other  unions  for  an  equal 
length  of  time.  If  we  had  an  equal  chance  in 
the  local  courts  and  In  the  Importation  of 
strikebreakers,  we  cotild  beat  them  in  the 
fields  anytime."  says  Chavez  who  empha- 
sise* It  was  ozUy  after  the  unions  were  orga- 
nised under  the  Wagner  Act  that  reetrlc- 
tlons  on  boycotts  and  striking  were  put  on 
them  m  the  form  of  Taft-Hartley  law  which 
was  designed  to  limit  the  power  of  overly 
strong  unions,  but  which  effectively  destroys 
new  unions. 

When  the  marchers  reached  Brawley  they 
were  Joined  by  several  hundred  high  school 
kids  who  are  in  revolt  because  the  school  has 
forbidden  them  to  wear  a  button  proclaim- 
ing the  "Mexican-American  Revolution."  or 
so  says  Loupe  Sabala.  their  18-year-old  lead- 
er. "They  said  our  button  meant  violence 
even  after  we  explained  that  we  meant  revo- 
lution through  education.  They  said  they 
were  for  our  goals  but  the  button  would 
cause  so  much  turmoil  that  they  had  to  ban 
It."  he  explains. 

The  students'  complaints  are  the  usual 
ones  you  can  hear  from  minority  kids  If  you 
care  to  listen  to  them  talk  about  their 
schools.  They  say  they  are  discouraged  by 
the  teachers  from  trying  to  enroll  In  the  aca- 
demic classes  that  lead  to  college  and  the 
professions,  that  they  are  put  down,  that 
their  culture  and  history  Is  Ignored  and  that 
kids  who  speak  Spanish  only  are  dumped 
Into  classes  for  the  mentally  retarded.  Now 
they  are  aroused.  Imbued  with  a  new  sense 
of  la  raza  that  makes  them  Identify  them- 
selves with  all  Mezloan- American  aspirations 
and  pushes  them  to  take  their  place  in  the 
line  of  march  when  their  parents  bang  back 
with  the  frightened  conservatism  of  older 
people  whoee  whole  lives  have  been  one  long 
squelch. 

They  are  marching  In  the  valleys  of  the 
second  California.  The  laws  of  Washington 
or  not  they  will  walk  on,  hopefully  without 
violence,  hopefully  still  believing  In  our  sys- 
tem of  government  and  economics,  hopefully 
still  reciting  their  litany  of  mllltance  and 
progress: 
'Que  Viva  La  Hulgal 

Que  Viva  Vlrgan  de  0\iadaloup«l 

Que  Viva  Caesar  Chaves  I 

Que  viva  La  Causal 

Que  Viva  lA  Basal" 

I  Prom  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Cltlzui. 
lilay  23.  1969 1 
LoNO    ICascH    Pat*    Oft:    Anothss    OaarB 
SiUKZ  LooMB  With  "Oisbm  CASim"  Sur- 

POBT 

(By  Sal  PerrotU) 

The  countdown  for  another  grape  barveat 
showdown  between  the  United  Parm  Work- 
er* and  Coachella  Valley  growers  Is  ticking 
off  the  final  days  toward  a  strike  In  the 
vineyards. 

A  meeting  set  for  tonight  in  Coachella  may 
signal  the  start  of  picketing  In  a  matter 
of  days,  according  to  Jim  Drake.  United 
Parm  Workers  organizing  Committee 
(UPWOC)  admlnUtraUve  assistant  to  Cesar 
Chaves. 

Pull  scale  grap*  picking  U  sUtad  to  begin 
in  early  June. 

Optimism  for  a  sucoassful  strlk*  ha*  per- 
vaded planning  e*p*claUy  alno*  last  Sunday'* 
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rally  In  Calexloo,  which  culminated  a  lOO' 
mile  trek  by  grape  pickers  through  the  desert 
to  the  llexloan  border. 

Drake  said  that  Meklcan  nstinnsls    pick 
ers  permitted  to  work  on  the  U.S.  side  of  the 
border  on  temporary  green  cards — are  more 
responsive  than  ever  to  UPWOO's  appeal  for 
support. 

"We  hope  to  consolidate  previous  Inroads 
we've  made  with  gains  last  Sunday  in  com- 
municating with  'green  carder'  crew  lead- 
ers," Drake  said. 

"We're  offering  to  treat  them  the  same 
a*  our  own  members  in  asking  that  they  re- 
spect picket  lines." 

This  would  Include  a  guarantee  of  senior- 
ity In  the  union  once  contracts  are  signed 
and  the  poeslblllty  of  strike  benefits,  accord- 
ing to  Drake. 

The  UPWOC  official  said  that  the  strong 
prospect  of  greater  support  from  Mexican 
pickers  Is  the  result  of  a  combination  of  sev- 
eral factors. 

The  United  Parm  Workers  first  of  all  has 
taken  a  different  course  In  commimlcatlng 
with  "green  carders."  Drake  said. 

"We're  not  jxist  asking  them  to  stay  away," 
he  said,  but  have  api>ealed  to  them  to  Join 
tis  because  our  Intention  Is  not  to  shut  them 
out  of  their  Jobs." 

The  Mexican  pre**  also  has  been  "more 
positive"  In  coverage  of  the  situation  and 
the  march  was  a  singularly  Important  ele- 
ment In  changing  attitudes,  be  said. 

"The  march  came  across  as  a  'gut  Issue' 
to  the  Mexicans,"  Drake  said.  "I  think  they 
really  saw  for  the  first  time  the  plight  of  farm 
workers  on  this  side  of  the  border." 

Another  major  factor  was  the  appearance 
of  Sen.  Kdward  M.  Kennedy  at  last  Sunday's 
rally. 

"His  personal  support  of  the  strike  and  his 
urging  'green  carders'  to  listen  to  Cesar 
(Chaves.  UPWOC  director)  to  respect  picket 
lines  and  Join  the  union  had  a  tremendous 
effect,"  according  to  Drake. 

Kennedy  told  a  crowd  of  about  1000  In 
Calexlco  last  Sunday  that  he  had  traveled 
the  3000  miles  from  Washington  to  tell  farm 
workers  that  "the  voice  of  Cesar  Chavez  Is 
being  heard  In  Congress." 

"Injustices  to  farm  workers  can  no  longer 
be  tolerated,"  he  declared. 

He  also  told  the  cheering  throng  that  It 
has  been  60  years  since  child  labor  was  abol- 
ished In  the  textile  mills  In  Massachusetts 
and  that  It  is  about  time  child  labor  be  pro- 
hibited In  the  fields. 

Since  then.  leaflets  printed  In  Spanish  and 
distributed  at  the  border  Inform  readers  of 
Kennedy's  position — "respect  the  picket  lines, 
Join  the  union." 

Growers  attempting  to  counter  apparent 
gains  of  UPWOC  with  "green  carders"  are 
taking  full  page  ads  In  newspapers  painting 
a  picture  of  lush  Job*  awaiting  pickers  in  the 
vineyards. 

Sharing  the  platform  with  Kennedy  at  Cal- 
exlco were  Sen.  Ralph  Tarborough  (D-Texas) 
Sen.  Walter  Mondale  (D-Mlnn),  and  Rep. 
John  Tunney  (D-Rlverslde). 

Tarborough  and  Mondale  had  led  the  last 
five  miles  of  the  march  to  the  border,  started 
m  Indlo  May  11  to  dramatize  UPWOC's  cam- 
paign to  organize  the  Mexican  farm  worker 
commuters. 

The  number  of  marchers  reached  Its  peak 
Sunday  after  a  low  of  36  during  the  week  as 
the  group  braved  Intense  heat  of  the  Coa- 
chella and  Imperial  VaUeys,  at  times  hlUlng 
a  sweltering  106  degrees. 

WhUe  UPWOC  officials  made  final  plans  for 
the  strike,  their  boycott  of  California  Uble 
grapes  gained  more  International  sig- 
nificance. 

Dominion  Stores  Ltd.,  the  largest  retail 
grocery  chain  In  Canada,  agreed  to  support 
the  boycott.  Canada  represents  the  laivest 
export  market  for  California  grape*,  having 
purchased  about  lao  million  worth  a  year  in 
the  past. 
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A  GROUP  OP  QDEENS  COUNTY,  N.Y., 
ATTORNEYS  PRESENTED  BY  CON- 
GRESSMAN BENJAMIN  ROSEN- 
THAL 
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eight  months  had  been  driving  tanlu  and  the 
lumbering  personnel  carriers  around  Viet- 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or   NSW    TOKK 
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Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
momlng  it  was  my  distinct  pleasure  to 
sponsor  a  group  of  attorneys  from  the 
Queens  County  Bar  Association — New 
York  City — for  admission  to  practice 
before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

I  was  delighted  to  have  been  asked  to 
participate  in  the  presentation  of  these 
individuals  to  the  Court,  and  am  taking 
the  liberty  of  listing  their  names  here- 
with in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
A  GROxn»  or  Queens  Countt,  N.Y.,  Attornxtb 

PrXSSNTKO       BT       CONGRBSSMAir       BENJAMIN 

Rosenthal 

Harry  Berlin.  Lee  H.  Bostlc.  Tbaaum  J. 
Dillon,  Terry  S.  Eleftherlades,  Albert  I.  Oil- 
man. Miss  Patricia  P.  Gllmartln,  Ira  M.  Harl- 
ton.  Kenneth  R.  Hendra,  Ell  Katz,  John  W. 
Kenny. 

Robert  P.  Lelghton,  Arthur  W.  Lonscheln. 
Robert  I.  Mandel,  James  J.  McDonald,  Har- 
old B.  McLaughlin,  Raymond  P.  O'Brien, 
Miss  Marjorle  O'Oonnell,  Andrew  J.  Orensky, 
Miss  Joan  E.  Oetemdorf ,  John  P.  Oetemdorf . 

Joseph  J.  Regan,  Jr..  Mllard  K.  Roper, 
Lawrence  R.  Schneider.  Ronald  J.  Schwartz, 
Joscelyn  E.  Smith,  PrancU  J.  Valentino, 
Donald  Warren,  Jerome  M.  Weinberg,  Fritz 
Welnschenk. 


"His  greatest  fear,"  his  father  said,  "was 
that  he  would  get  caught  In  one  of  those 
carriers  when  It  was  hit.  The  survival  rate 
of  their  drivers  Is  almost  zero." 

plannxd  cbadvatb  wobk 

The  Bockvllle  soldier  had  Joined  the  Army 
after  college  graduation  when  his  draft  de- 
ferment ended. 

He  had  planned  to  do  graduate  work  In 
theoretical  mathematics — where  his  talents 
had  won  him  honors  at  Maryland — but  de- 
cided to  delay  his  further  studies  when  he 
was  reclassified,  his  father  said. 

"We  never  could  imderstand,"  Mr.  Hlggln- 
botham  said,  "how  the  Army  decided  to  make 
a  tank  or  personnel  carrier  driver  out  of 
him.  The  Army's  placement  people  must 
have  majored  in  stupidity.  It  always  seemed 
to  us." 

Specialist  Hlgglnbotham.  who  was  bom  In 
Washington  and  lived  In  the  metropolitan 
area  moat  of  his  life,  was  a  graduate  of  Our 
Lady  of  Oood  Counsel  High  School  In 
Wheaton,  Md. 

Ha  Is  survived  by  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Oturle*  Hlgglnbotham,  of  14416  Pecan  drive, 
Bockvllle:  a  sister,  Pamela,  and  his  grand- 
mother*, Mrs.  Ida  Hlgglnbotham,  of  New 
BCartlnsTllle,  W.Va.,  and  Mrs.  Florence  Evart, 
at  Santa  Bo&a,  Calif. 


Tm.T.TJTl 
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Mr.  LONO  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Sp4c.  Robert  M.  Hlgglnbotham,  an  out- 
standing young  man  from  Maryland,  was 
killed  recently  In  ^^etnam.  I  would  like 
to  commend  his  courage  and  honor  his 
memory  by  including  the  following  arti- 
cle in  the  Rkookd. 

HiooiNaoTaAM.  Mathkicatzciait,  Dna  nr 
VncnTAii 

Army  Spec.  4  Robert  M.  Hlgglnbotham.  a 
promising  theoretical  mathematleUn  wtio 
was  named  the  ontrtandlng  aenlor  In  the 
University  of  Maryland's  1967  graduating 
claa*  was  killed  In  action  In  Vietnam  last 
week,  the  Defense  Department  reported  yes- 
terday. 

The  father  of  the  23-year-old  Bockvllle 
soldier  called  his  son's  death  "a  complete  and 
tragic  waste.  HI*  life  has  gone  for  nothing 
In  a  senseless  military  adventure." 

Specialist  Hlgglnbotham.  a  member  of  the 
Amencal  Division,  was  killed  May  14,  the 
Pentagon  said,  when  the  armored  personnel 
carrier  he  was  driving  was  hit  by  enemy 
rocket  fire  near  Cbu  Lai  In  Quang  Tin  prov- 
ince southeast  of  Da  Nang. 

tank,  apo  Dum 

"Bob  left  here  feeling  he  was  never  com- 
ing back."  the  soldier's  father.  Charles  A. 
Hlgglnbotham,  said  yesterday.  "He  thought 
thing*  were  looking  up,  but  hi*  flat  feelings 
were  right." 

Specialist  Hlgglnbotham  had  bean  In  the 
Army  for  a  year  and  a  half  and  for  tbe  pact 


ACT  NOW  TO  PROTECT  THE 
UJ3.  SHOE  INDUSTRY 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYBIAN 
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Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time 
to  act  to  ward  off  the  threat  of  extinction 
to  a  major  segment  of  our  national  foot- 
wear industry  is  now.  Not  oi^  are  there 
many  domestic  jobs  at  stake  in  this  sit- 
uation— a  factor  which  should  be  a  prin- 
cipal consideration  when  the  Federal 
Government  enters  into  import  agree- 
ments— but  also  involved  is  the  prospect 
of  economic  chaos  in  those  small  towns 
and  cities  across  the  Nation  which  liter- 
ally survive  from  local  shoe  plants.  Sup- 
porting industries  are  also  concerned  and 
the  danger  signals  for  these  are  flashing. 

The  evidence  is  undeniable  that  the 
products  of  many  of  our  factories  cannot 
compete  with  low-labor  costs  overseas. 
The  wage  disparity  factor  involved  re- 
sults in  a  general  loss  of  American  pro- 
duction due  to  reduction  in  demand  for 
the  product  produced  under  the  neces- 
sarily higher  wage  scale. 

The  answer  should  rest  on  what  will 
best  benefit  the  American  Industry.  This 
does  not  require  a  complete  cutoff  of  for- 
eign Imports.  But  we  should  make  certain 
our  domestic  interests  are  protected  in 
this  matter.  All  that  is  needed  Is  a  fair 
competitive  situation — and  I  am  certain 
American  industry,  given  this  opportu- 
nity, wUl  still  come  out  ahead. 

The  following  two  articles  written  by 
Lloyd  M.  Hampton,  Washington  editor  of 
Leather  and  Shoes  magazine,  are  illus- 
trative of  the  chaotic  condition  in  certain 
segments  of  the  footwear  industry  at  this 
time.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that,  unless 
something  is  done  now  to  offset  this  sit- 
uation, the  same  conditions  will  spread 
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throughout  the  entire  footwear  industry 
and  into  supporting  industries. 

Congress  can  and  should  act  on  H.R.     .' 
7696   to  achieve  orderly  marketing  in 
place  of  the  chaos  now  prevailing  for 
much  of  the  American  footwear  industry. 

The  above-mentioned  articles  follow: 

(Prom    the   Leather   and    Shoes    magazine, 

Feb.  1,  1960] 
TASirr  FAn,s  To  Mxntion  Wage  DiBPABrrr 
Pactoe 
(By  Lloyd  M.  Hampton) 
The  sobering  tebtlmony  offered  by  domes- 
tic shoe  Indxistry  witnesses  before  the  UJB. 
Tariff  Commission  in  the  fall  of  1868  Indi- 
cated repeatedly  that  the  crux  of  the  rapidly 
escalating  Imports  crisis  lay  in  the  existing 
chasm-like     U.S.-versuB-forelgn     wage     dif- 
ferential. 

As  succinctly  expressed  last  Oct.  28  by 
Alan  H.  Goldstein  of  the  National  Footwear 
Manufacturers  Association,  "The  price  ad- 
vantage of  Imports  Is  due  entirely  to  the  dif- 
ference in  labor  costs  between  American  fac- 
tories and  factories  In  Etu'ope  and  Asian 
countries.  Practically  all  imported  footwear 
1*  producted  at  wage  and  hour  costs  that 
woiUd  be  Illegal  In  the  United  States." 

In  another  statement,  Irving  R.  Glass,  rep- 
resenting UJ3.  tanners,  made  It  clear  to 
Tariff  hearing  panel  members  that  "The 
strength  ot  import  competition  and  the 
growth  of  shoe  Imports  rests  on  comparative 
labor  costs." 

Yet  Intereetlngly,  a  careful  review  of  the 
Commission's  Jan.  17  report  to  the  President 
on  Its  probe  of  the  economic  state  of  the  VS. 
nonrubber  shoe  sector  failed  to  tiu-n  up  any 
reference — cvirsory  or  otherwise — to  the  wage 
differential  question,  this  despite  the  impor- 
tant consideration  It  would  seem  to  deserve 
if  expert  testimony  by  high,  responsible  in- 
dustry officials  Is  any  criteria. 

According  to  Indvistry  spokesmen,  the  U.S. 
footwear  manufacturer  views  the  wage  dif- 
ference factor  as  something  with  which  he 
Is  unable  to  cope.  Thlk,  in  addition  to  the 
shoe  trade's  admitted  inability  to  offset 
higher  labor  costs  here,  although  the  Indus- 
try enjoys  a  25  to  30  percent  greater  produc- 
tivity than  any  other  nation,  would  appear 
to  provide  an  adequate  incentive  for  any 
force  Investigating  trade,  Tariff  Included,  to 
want  to  study  In-depth  an  Issue  as  pertinent 
as  the  wage  disparity  matter. 

Unfortunately,  however,  this  most  central 
wage  question  about  which  many  say  the 
shoe  Imports  sltiwtlon  primarily  revolves  ap- 
parently was  not  held  by  Tariff  at  the  time 
of  It*  Investigation  to  be  of  sufficient  sig- 
nificance to  warrant  even  mentioning  in  Its 
recently-released  report  to  the  White  House. 
As  a  result,  the  report's  incompleteness 
become*  a  matter  of  sizeable  concern.  Why? 
Because  It  was  widely  understood  at  the 
probel  outeet  last  year  that  the  study  was 
to  be  as  President  Johnson  termed  It  a  "com- 
prehenslve"  one.  It  would  appear  to  bav« 
fallen  short  of  that  request.  Thtu,  a  report 
that  was  supposed  to  thoroughly  acquaint 
the  new  Chief  Executive  and  the  Congress 
with  all  facets  of  the  footwear  Imports  prob- 
lem Instead  supplies  only  part  of  the  infor- 
mation required — hardly  a  sound  basis  upon 
which  to  form  the  right,  most  equitable 
Judgment  relating  to  the  mounting  Imports 
situation. 

To  say,  as  Tariff  source*  told  this  column, 
that  the  wage  Imbalance  question  was  not 
discussed  In  the  report  because  such  foreign 
data  was  fiot  readily  available.  Is  amazing 
In  light  of  figures  unearthed  by  the  footwear 
Industry. 

For  Instance,  during  the  October  1968  Tariff 
proceedings,  domestic  shoemen  laid  before 
tne  Commissioners  such  "not  readily  avaU- 
able"  foreign  footwecu-  information  as  Italy's 
basic  hourly  wage  of  60  cents,  plus  all  fringe 
benefits  coming  to  about  another  50  cents; 
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8p*al«b  foottMAT  planu  bAtng  r*UAbly  n- 
part«<l  to  b«  p*jlxic  their  workers  «pprozl- 
B*t«ly  a  total  of  iO  cenu  per  boux:  Japaaeee 
bourly  wage*  amounting  to  around  36  c«Dt« 
which.  Including  fringe  beneOta,  total  laaa 
than  one  quarter  of  XJJB.  wage  and  fringe 
eonatderatlons. 

Alao.  In  Hong  Kong,  a  female  footwear  em- 
ployee la  doing  good  to  earn  960.  a  month  for 
a  10-hour  day,  00-bour  week:  in  Taiwan,  a 
footwear  girl  worker  may  earn  from  a  low 
of  $13.  to  914.  monthly  to  a  high  of  II  centa 
per  hour  for  a  OO-hour  week;  and.  In  Prance, 
with  the  hike*  made  a  short  time  before  the 
October  Tariff  hearing,  wagee  and  frlngee 
were  placed  at  leea  than  half  thoae  In  title 
country. 

The  government  agency'*  footwear  probe 
covered  more  than  an  eight  month  span — 
beginning  AprU  38.  1B68 — yet  time  llmlta- 
tlona.  It  maintained,  prevented  the  gathering 
of  the  overseas  wage  data.  Punher.  sources 
pointed  out.  even  if  wage  flguree  from  abroad 
had  been  assembled  in  time,  they  would  not 
have  produced  a  valid  comparative  picture. 
In  order  to  achieve  thU  it  was  explained, 
other  required — but  equally  unobtainable — 
Information  such  as  producUvlty,  etc.,  was 
needed. 

'  The>#age  dUparlty  factor  Is  what  the  grow- 
tfig  imjSdru  perU  u  said  to  be  all  about. 
Being  at  the  root  of  the  U.S.  Imports  flood. 
It  certainly  provided  one  of  the  more  basic 
reasons  for  the  Tariff  shoe  Investigation.  Be- 
cause It  was  not  even  touched  upon  In  the 
anal  Commission  report,  the  study  can  be 
seen  to  be  lacking  in  vital  content  critical 
to  comprehensive  review,  evaluation  and  com- 
ment by  the  Just- Installed  AdnUiilstratlon. 

(Prom  the  Leather  and  Shoes  magaslne, 

Peb.  1.  IMS  I 

SaoB  iMroBTS  Will  Tof  U.S.  Otrrpxrr,  Tabifv 

Sats 

(By  Lloyd  M.  Hampton) 

Washington. — As  seen  by  the  UJS.  Tariff 
Commission,  domestic  consumption  of  non- 
rubber  footwear  will  probably  continue  to 
expand  at  a  pace  somewhat  higher  than  the 
Nation's  population  growth  rate;  both  U.S. 
production  and  Imports  are  likely  to  con- 
tinue to  increase,  with  Imports  outstripping 
this  country's  output  on  an  annual  basis. 

These  and  other  projections  were  included 
In  the  Cotnmliwlona  recently-completed  re- 
port covering  its  InvesUgatlon  of  the  eco- 
nomic condition  of  U.S.  nonrubber  shoe  pro- 
ducers and  what  effect  Imports  have  on  the 
domestic  Industry,  including  the  competi- 
tive relationship  between  foreign  footwear 
deliveries  received  here  and   their  products. 

PmOBX    STAKTB)    IM    AFKIL    1988 

Over  eight  months  In  the  making,  the 
110-page  report  was  sent  to  the  President 
Jan.  17. 

Basically  a  fact-finding  study,  it  offers  no 
recommendations.  If  any  move  Is  made  to 
aUeviate  the  Imports  crush.  It  will  have  to 
come  from  the  White  House  and  Congress 
after  both  sectors  have  had  a  chance  to 
review  the  report. 

Ordered  by  President  Johnson  last  April  39. 
the  report  covers  a  broad  spectrtun  of  In- 
formation on  U.S.  producers  of  nonrubber 
shoes.  Including  their  financial  experience 
and  participation  In  foreign  trade:  U.S.  con- 
sumption, production,  sales,  imports,  exports 
and  prices  of  the  articles;  U.S.  Tariff  treat- 
ment; channels  and  methods  of  distribution; 
the  Impact  of  Imports  on  the  domestic  foot- 
w«r  industry.  , 

NO  CUT  HI  PBorrrs  akbad 
As  viewed  by  Tariff,  increasing  Imports  held 
no  added  threat  to  the  U.S.  shoe  producer's 
profits. 

According  to  tha  Commlsakm's  report, 
technological  developments  and  Ingenuity  of 
design  and  style  are  seen  as  "substantially" 
advancing  the  competitive  position  of  VS. 
manufacturers,  this  in  the  face  of  a  UkeU- 
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hood  that  Imports  will  "somewhat"  outdis- 
tance domestic  yearly  production. 

Taking  thU  into  consideration  along  with 
the  prospect  that  both  U.S.  production  and 
Imports  are  likely  to  go  on  climbing.  Tariff 
was  moved  to  comment:  "Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  anticipated  rise  in  imports 
might  have  no  greater  effect  on  the  profita- 
bility of  domestic  producers'  operations — in 
the  overall — than  at  present." 

Referring  to  smaller  footwear  operations, 
the  Commission  felt  that  some  of  these  pro- 
ducers "probably  would  continue"  to  func- 
tion "at  low  levels  of  profit."  However,  many 
of  them,  the  report  stated,  "would  likely  be 
significantly  affected  by  compeutlon  not  only 
from  imports  of  nonrubber  footwear,  but  also 
from  sales  of  nonrubber  footwear  by  their 
larger  domestic  competitors  and  from  sales 
of  other  types  of  both  imported  and  domestic 
footwear"  such  as  canvas-rubber. 

SHOB  ntroara  vr  "mabxzolt" 

Ottaer  remarks  contained  in  the  Tariff  re- 
port included  the  following: 

U.S.  consumption:  Since  IBM  the  annual 
U.S.  consumption  of  nonrubber  footgear  has 
grown  at  an  average  annual  rate  sllgntly 
greater  than  that  of  the  U.S.  population — 
about  two  percent  compared  with  1.5  percent. 
Since  the  mid-l9&0's.  consumption  of  the 
shoes  in  this  country  has  increased  leas 
rapidly  than  other  types. 

U.S.  production:  The  annual  growth  rate 
of  nonrubber  footwear  since  the  mld-19&0's 
has  averaged  arotmd  0.8  percent.  Thus,  the 
average  annual  output  of  such  footwear  was 
about  a  tenth  greater  in  1966-87  than  in 
I964-A8.  The  output  in  1986 — a  record  year — 
was  about  seven  {>ercent  larger  than  that  in 
1963.  Output  dropped  In  1967  to  about  the 
IB6S  level,  but  recovered  In  the  first  eight 
months  of  1988  to  an  annual  rate  slightly 
greater  than  the  record  level  of  1960.  In  re- 
cent years,  footwear  for  women  and  misses 
has  accounted  for  nearly  50  percent  of  the 
annual  output  of  the  nonrubber  articles. 
About  half  of  the  domestic  nonrubt>er  foot- 
wear sold  m  the  US.  in  1967  was  marketed 
at  wholesale  at  less  than  M  per  pair. 

U.S.  exports:  The  volume  of  US.  shlpmenU 
abroad  of  noombber  shoes  has  gone  down 
almost  annually  since  the  mld-1960's.  Yearly 
exports  of  such  footwear,  which  have  been 
equal  to  leas  than  one  percent  of  domestic 
production  for  some  years,  declined  from  4.6 
million  pairs  in  19&6  to  2.2  mUllon  pairs  in 
1967.  Overseas  shlpmenU  in  1968  were  prob- 
ably at  about  the  same  level  as  those  in  1967. 
Pootwear  with  leather  uppers  have  made  up 
most  of  the  U.S.  expcvts  of  nonrubber  shoes. 
U.S.  imports:  Annual  Imporu  to  the  U.S. 
of  nonrubber  footwear  "have  Increased  mark- 
edly" in  recent  years,  and  liave  supplied  an 
increasing  share  of  domestic  consumption  of 
such  goods.  Deliveries  here  In  1967  were  dou- 
ble those  in  1963  and  many  times  those  in 
the  mld-1960'8:  mcx-eover.  Imports  in  1968 
probably  were  nearly  40  percent  greater  than 
those  in  1967.  Imports  accounted  for  12  per- 
cent of  the  nonrubi>er  footwear  sold  In  the 
U.S.  In  1964.  18  percent  in  1967,  and  prob- 
ably 22  percent  last  year.  Imporu  generally 
supply  a  larger  share  of  the  women's  and 
misses'  nonrubber  shoes  marketed  here  than 
they  do  of  either  men's,  youths'  and  boys'  or 
children's  and  infanu' — 23  percent  compared 
to  11  percent  and  10  percent,  respectively,  in 
1967.  Vinyl  footwear,  marketed  mainly 
through  retail  outleu,  offer  very  inexpensive 
shoes  to  the  consumer;  these  outleu  in- 
clude the  discount  chains,  dime-store  chains, 
drug  stores,  and  other  stores  featuring  lox- 
priced  merchandise. 

MWWka    lOLX   CTRD 

Additional  observations  by  Tkriff  indicated 
tbere  has  been  a  decrease  since  the  mld- 
10M's  in  the  number  of  VS.  firms  and  In- 
dividual plants  making  nonrubber  footwear. 
These  developmenu.  however,  started  long 
before  nonrubber  footwear  was  imported  in 
appreciable   volume,   the   O^mmltslffn   said. 
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furthar  notlaff  that  they  resulted,  in  part. 
from  a  substantial  number  of  mergers. 

Most  of  the  establlahments  stopping  pro- 
duction of  nonrubber  shoes  were  small 
IdanU  that  employed  less  than  260  workers 
the  government  agency  said,  adding:  "Con- 
sequently, the  share  of  UJB.  output  concen- 
trated in  firms  producing  more  than  two 
million  pairs  each  is  moderately  larger  cur- 
rently than  a  decade  ago." 

ksraiLxas  rrx  lurom 

On  price  trends,  the  report  emphasized 
that  since  the  inld-1960's  the  wholesale  prices 
of  leather  footwear  have  upped  more  sharply 
than  those  of  nondurable  manufactures  and 
of  wearing  apparel.  "Rising  wholesale  prices 
have  stimulated  retailers'  Interest  in  im- 
porU,"  Tariff  pointed  out,  continuing  that 
"retailers.  like  producers,  are  relucUnt  to 
alter  their  price  lines." 

Where  employment  and  wages  are  con- 
cerned, the  report  mentioned  among  other 
things  that  (I)  U.S.  nonrubber  footwear 
producers  employed  about  the  same  number 
of  production  workers  in  1968  as  in  1963 
but  about  six  percent  fewer  than  In  1964-56; 
(3)  the  average  number  of  weekly  hours  per 
worker,  however,  was  slightly  higher,  and  the 
wages  earned  were  materially  higher,  in  1968 
than  in  1963:  (3)  the  rise  in  weekly  hours 
per  worker  probably  refiected  in  part  a  short 
labor  supply;  (4)  to  the  extent  labor  short- 
ages limited  U.S.  output  or  delayed  deliveries 
8uch  shortages  probably  stimulated  imports 
here  of  nonrubt>er  footwear. 

In  the  area  of  proflt-and-loss  experience 
of  U.S.  manufacturers.  Tariff  held  that  'The 
profitability  of  the  domestic  producers  of 
nonrubber  footwear  has  improved  materially 
sine*  1983." 

Total  annual  net  proflu  of  all  producers 
were  estimated  to  have  doubled  t>etween 
1963  and  1967.  Large  firms  turning  out  non- 
rubber  shoes  reported  generally  that  earn- 
ings were  higher  in  the  first  half  of  1968 
than  in  the  corresponding  1967  period,  the 
Commission  said. 
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HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LoinsiAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  2.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  re- 
mote African  country  of  Somalia,  its 
citizens  are  subjected  to  competitive  for- 
eign aid. 

So  far.  the  U.N.,  Soviet  Russia,  Com- 
munist China,  the  United  States,  Italy, 
and  16  other  coimtries  are  all  contribut- 
ing financial  assistance  to  gain  preferen- 
tial influence. 

And  not  unlike  other  foreign  aid  proj- 
ects, where  political  considerations  take 
precedence  over  economic  sild,  no  one  is 
benefiting. 

I  insert  a  report  from  Berbera.  Somalia, 
by  C.  C.  Mlnlcller.  as  foUows: 
Somalia  Is  Top  Rxcipixnt  or  Pobxign  Eco- 
nomic  An) — CovnmT   Is   Oxockaphicallt 
Stkatkgic  Spot 

(By  C.  C.  Mlnlcller) 
BaxBRA,  SoMALLA. — Two  Soviet  destroyers 
tied  up  at  the  new.  Sovlet-btillt  port  here, 
and  took  on  water  as  their  crews  watched 
Soviet  films  ashore  and  visited  with  country- 
men running  the  port. 

Berbera.  opposite  the  former  British  stra- 
tegic port  of  Aden.  Is  the  best  natural  harbor 
in  Somalia  and  the  SoTleU  have  built  excel- 
lent dockslde  facilities  to  handle  machinery 
repair,  administration  and  storag*. 
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A  fenced,  alr-condltloned  Soviet  compound 
of  modem  apartment  buildings  Is  nearby  and 
three  radio  transmitters,  inoludlng  one  said 
by  experU  to  be  powerful  enough  to  com- 
municate easily  with  Moscow  or  Vladivostok, 
are  In  working  order. 

All  this  is  of  strategic  convenience  to  Soviet 
naval,  fishing  and  oceanographlc  vessels.  It  Is 
also  one  of  the  few  major  aid  proJecU  In 
Somalia  which  U  a  success. 
HtcHxar  AID 

The  United  Nations,  Soviet  Russia,  Com- 
munist China,  the  United  States,  Italy  and 
some  16  other  countries  have  poured  more 
than  MOO  million  In  aid  into  Somalia  since 
It  gained  independence  in  1960.  A  U.N.  official 
estimates  this  is  the  highest  aid,  per  person 
or  per  square  mile,  than  any  country  has 
received  In  lU  first  nine  years. 

But  casual  visitors,  and  Somali  cltlsens,  are 
hard  put  to  show  where  It  went. 

On  the  sand-strewn  streeto  of  Mogadiscio, 
the  capital,  and  In  Hargelsa,  the  country's 
second  largest  city,  water  Is  stlU  sold  by  the 
gallon  from  small  wagons  drawn  by  donkeys. 

In  march,  before  some  rain  fell,  water  In 
Hargelsa  was  down  to  a  five-day  supply  and 
was  selling  for  the  equivalent  of  $1.43  for  16 
gallons. 

Tbl«  Is  a  country  where  the  average  In- 
come is  $60. 

There  are  no  imllroads:  only  10  commu- 
nities are  connected  by  telephone:  only  17 
of  the  86  doctors  In  the  country  are  So- 
malia and  there  are  only  about  81,000  stu- 
denU  In  aU  the  country's  schools.  The  pop- 
ulation Is  about  three  mUllon. 

AID    GXAVETAKO 

"Somalia  Is  the  absolute  graveyard  of  aid 
schemes,"  a  Western  diplomat  told  a  re- 
porter. 

It  also  offers  a  study  of  what  too  much 
aid  too  quickly  can  do  to  a  country's  bal- 
ance of  payments. 

Rice,  petroleum,  cement  and  gray  sheet- 
ing, a  particular  type  of  cloth  used  in  most 
Somali  clothing,  can  be  imported  only  from 
Epeclfled  aid-giving  countries  to  meet  So- 
malia's debt  to  them. 

Although  Somalia  prefer  the  texture  and 
price  of  rice  from  Thailand,  only  Egyptian 
and  U.S.  rice  may  be  imported — to  meet 
credit  demands. 

American  and  British  service  stations  In 
Somalia  distribute  Soviet  petroleum  because 
of  Somalia's  debt  to  Russia.  Only  Egyptian 
and  Soviet  cement  and  Soviet  gray  sheeting 
are  Imported  for  the  same  reason,  say  gov- 
ernment sources. 

Several  aid  projecU  stand  as  monumente 
to  poor  planning. 

The  United  States  flnanced  a  major  fish 
processing  plant  at  Alula,  on  the  Qulf  of 
Aden,  after  a  flaherles  man  noted  large 
numbers  of  tuna  In  the  area. 

But  someone  forgot  to  tell  him  that  tuna 
move  about.  They'd  left  by  the  time  the  plant 
was  finished.  It  is  now  idle  among  drlfU  of 
sand.  A  quick  trip  down  the  beach  to  two 
smaller  Italian  fish  planU  would  have  shown 
that  smaller,  seasonal  planU  work  best  with 
the  fish  in  the  Gulf  of  Aden. 

MAJOK    EXPORTS 

Meat  and  bananas  are  Somalia's  major  ex- 
porU. 

The  SovieU  have  completed  what  visitors 
report  is  the  ultimate  word  In  a  clean,  effi- 
cient meat-paoktng  plant  at  KUmayu.  But 
someone  forgot  to  tell  the  Soviets  that  So- 
malia's customers  don't  buy  tinned  or  sausage 
meat,  such  as  the  plant  produces.  The  cus- 
tomers are  largely  Islamic  and  meat  exporU 
of  camels,  goaU  and  sheep  are  live,  on  the 
hoof. 

Agriculture  research  projects,  educational 
efforU  and  medical  assistance  by  several 
foreign  countries  have  had  varying  success. 

Why  so  much  aid  to  an  arid,  undeveloped 
country  of  largely  nomadic  peopleet 
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It  Is  a  strategic  spot  geographically,  con- 
trolling southern  approaches  to  the  Red  Sea, 
and  everyone  would  appear  to  be  afraid  of 
being  outdone. 

The  SovleU  foUowed  the  Americans  and 
buUt  a  fish  plant;  the  Americans  built  a 
port,  too,  at  Klsmayu  near  the  Soviet  meat 
plant.  Americans  and  Communist  Chinese 
have  rice  growing  schemes.  Communist 
China  plans  to  Improve  Hargelsa's  water  sup- 
ply as  the  Americans  improve  the  water  sup- 
ply at  Mogadiscio. 

The  final  draft  of  the  Somali  Republic's 
Planning  Commission  program  for  1968-70 
took  a  hard  look  at  Somalia's  wealth  of  aid 
and  less  than  rich  resulU: 

"More  often  than  not  political  considera- 
tions had  to  take  precedence  over  economic 
and.  In  the  process  of  decision  making,  In- 
adeqiiate  attention  was  g^ven  to  the  re- 
qulremenU  of  plan  implementation." 

ILL  conckivkd 
Noting  that  a  number  of  aid  projecte 
"turned  out  to  be  lU-concelved"  due  to  a 
lack  of  feasibility  studies,  the  report  adds: 
"Perhaps  the  single  most  important  factor 
responsible  for  the  disappointing  perform- 
ance of  the  flve-year  plan  was  the  deficiency 
of  the  administrative  machinery  of  govern- 
ment." 


ABE  LEVINSON 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OP    PENN8VXVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  2,  1969 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  U.S.  Congress  and  the 
American  people  the  article  on  Abe  Lev- 
inson,  one  of  the  three  founding  brothers 
of  the  Levlnson  Steel  Co.,  as  cm  outstand- 
ing industrialist  and  a  fine  member  of 
his  good  community.  We  are  glad  to  in- 
clude tills  article  by  Aaron  P.  Levlnson,  a 
nephew  and  president  of  the  Levlnson 
Steel  Co.,  as  a  fitting  tribute  to  this  fine 
./Imerlcan: 

When  I  heard  Rahbl  Ooldblum's  eloquent 
eulogy  of  Abe  Levlnson.  I  was  touched.  There 
was  so  much  about  Abe  that  was  captiired  so 
beautifully — the  comparison  to  the  sabra, 
tough  on  the  outside  and  soft  and  sweet  on 
the  inside;  bis  description  of  Abe's  dUtlnc- 
tlve  trait  of  making  great  demands  on  him- 
self before  he  made  demands  on  others;  his 
love  of  family  and  friends.  But  as  I  listened, 
I  knew  that  Abe's  greatness  could  never  be 
really  captured  In  a  short  eulogy.  Abe  was  not 
a  simple  man.  Even  though  a  flowery  treatise 
on  Abe's  life  would  not  befit  the  man,  one 
cannot  be  too  brief  even  if  only  to  touch  on 
the  hlghllghU  of  his  character,  his  tempera- 
ment and  his  personality. 

To  accept  Abe  you  had  to  accept  the  whole 
man.  Some  of  his  principles  and  convictions 
and  the  things  on  which  he  placed  emphasis 
might  have  been  different  than  yours,  but  his 
total  impact  on  those  who  really  knew  him 
and  on  his  family  and  his  company  was  great 
He  was  not  a  man  who  needed  blue  ribbons  or 
fancy  titles.  He  went  about  the  business  of 
helping  to  make  Levlnson  Steel  a  great  com- 
pany In  his  own  way — in  the  final  analysis,  a 
very  effective  way.  His  direct  and  sometimes 
seemingly  blunt  style  was  sometimes  not 
fully  understood  by  those  who  did  not  know 
hjff'  too  well.  But  no  one  could  know  Abe 
Levlnson  for  a  long  time  without  loving  blm. 
He  truly  passed  the  test  of  time  with  those 
who  knew  him  best. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  company's  history, 
Abe  and  his  brothers  in  the  business  were  a 
great  team.  They  complemented  each  other. 
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Brother  Sam  bad  a  great  business  mind  and 
was  the  out-front  member  of  the  team.  Jack 
was  the  buyer  and  the  man  with  great  mer- 
chandising ability.  Monnle  learned  the  ad- 
ministrative sklUB  and  ran  the  ofllce.  and  Abe 
achieved  excellence  In  production.  He  under- 
stood his  men  and  knew  how  to  get  the  shop 
team  working  together.  It  Is  true  that  Abe 
never  asked  a  man  to  do  a  Job  he  couldn't  do 
himself.  In  the  early  part  of  his  career,  he 
welded  and  operated  a  burning  torch  and 
bucked  up  riveU  and  ran  a  crane.  He  luiew 
every  skill  required   to  fabricate  a  finished 
steel  structure.  Without  any  formal  engineer- 
ing education,  he  could  often  spot  an  error 
In  layout  or  fitting.  He  knew  the  details  of 
every  contract  oh  the  company's  books,  and 
be  knew  every  man  in  his  shop.  He  knew  their 
families  and  he  knew  their  problems.  Those 
in   the  shop   who   have   been   around   long 
enough  to  know  Abe.  really  loved  him.  Abe 
Levlnson  never  went  for  fancy  management 
terms,  but  he  didn't  have  to.  All  be  really  had 
to  do  was  talk  the  language  of  his  people  and 
at  that  he  was  an  expert.  An  expression  on 
his  face  or  a  little  gesture  with  his  hands 
could  sometimes  say  more  to  his  men  than 
the  fanciest  of  fancy  speeches. 

I  will  never  forget  the  time  some  of  the 
men  gathered  around  Abe  on  one  of  his 
birthdays.  Freddy  Pfeffer,  one  of  the  men  In 
Abe's  layout  crew,  sheepishly  handed  Abe  a 
package  crudely  wrapped  and  covered  with 
greasy  finger  marks.  As  he  shoved  it  Into 
Abe's  arms,  he  said  simply,  "This  Is  from 
the  boys."  There  was  a  long  moment  of  si- 
lence as  Abe  fingered  the  package,  then  tore 
off  the  paper  to  discover  a  beautiful  Brown- 
ing shotgun.  They  knew  Abe  enjoyed  fishing 
and  hunting.  Abe  looked  at  the  gun  and 
then  looked  up  at  the  men  gathered  around 
him  and  said,  "you  clowns,"  as  everyone 
grinned  from  ear  to  ear. 

Abe  knew  his  men — he  worked  with  them, 
fought  with  them,  hunted  and  fished  with 
them  and  visited  them  in  their  homes.  The 
overflow  crowd  which  poured  into  the  Schu- 
gar  Funeral  Home  the  morning  of  the  service 
was  a  great  tribute  to  Abe  and  to  the  esteem 
which  the  community  felt  toward  him.  Not 
only  were  there  personal  friends  and  busi- 
ness friends  and  family,  but  scores  of  the 
men  who  work  In  the  Levlnson  shop  came 
to  pay  their  last  respects — even  some  men 
long  retired  like  Luther  Powell  and  Louis 
Tallerico.  Eddie  Wright,  chief  shop  steward, 
when  he  lieard  about  A^e's  death  bowed  his 
bead  and  said  to  Harry  Stein,  "Whatever 
success  I  have  had  in  my  life,  I  owe  a  large 
part  of  It  to  Abe  Levlnson."  As  Charlie  Reed 
walked  by  the  casket,  he  said  to  me,  "Aba 
was  the  best  friend  I  ever  had." 

But  Abe  Levlnson  wasn't  Just  a  shop  man. 
He  knew  the  psychology  of  people  In  every 
walk  of  life.  My  Dad,  when  be  was  President 
of  the  company,  often  asked  Abe  to  accom- 
pany him  on  business  trips.  His  straight- 
forward style  and  Sam's  great  personality 
complemented  each  other.  Abe  was  often  a 
great  help  in  winning  customers  for  Levln- 
son Steel.  His  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  production  Instilled  confidence  in  prospec- 
tive buyers. 

Abe,  for  many  years,  was  a  seven  day  a 
week  guy.  He  often  said,  "That  shop  is  my 
life."  Every  once  In  a  while  he  stayed  in  the 
shop  all  night  when  something  wasn't  Just 
right.  He  attended  his  shop  and  his  shop 
problems  much  as  a  mother  would  watch 
over  a  sick  child.  Abe's  special  kind  of  spirit 
and  dedication  caught  on  with  every  person 
on  his  team.  I  remember  so  vividly  the  words 
of  wisdom  which  came  out  of  his  mouth. 
When  I  was  just  learning  something  about 
the  Levlnson  plant  and  about  supervision, 
he  said,  "Our  men  really  are  pretty  smart  If 
you  just  give  them  a  chance.  If  a  new  man 
isn't  doing  his  Job  right.  It's  usually  your 
fault,  not  his.  New  men  are  sometimes 
ashamed  to  tell  you  if  they  dont  under- 
stand." Then  he  proceeded  to  teU  me  how 
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to  b«  sure  they  did  understand.  Vven  In  tbe 
early  tblrtlaa.  Lavln«oa  had  nlgbt  cr«wt  uuX 
Ab«  knew  ao  well  the  fundamentela  of  oor- 
relatlne  the  work  of  the  flret  and  Mooxid 
•hUto.  I  wotild  always  watch  with  ■nueement 
•e  he  and  blj  rlcht  band  man,  ToaaeU  Oold- 
•teln  would  Uutruot  second  shift  men.  never 
mlielng  a  deUU — and  then  palnetaklngly 
have  It  all  played  back  to  be  sure  he  was  un> 
daratood.  He  knew  tbe  basic  elemenu  of 
induatnal  psychology  and  training  and  mo- 
tivation. He  Just  called  them  by  other  namaa 
and  his  methods  worked.  Everyone  was 
anxious  to  prove  himself  to  Abe  and  this 
added  up  to  a  loyal,  bard  working  team. 

Even  though  be  often  said,  "That  shop  U 
my  life,"  there  really  was  another  part  of 
Abe's  life  equally  Important — his  family. 
Nothing  and  no  one  was  more  Important 
than  Bees  and  tbe  kids  and  the  grandchil- 
dren. Bven  ttaotigh  Abe  was  strong  wUled  and 
when  he  made  up  his  mind,  he  was  hard  to 
deter,  there  was  always  one  person  be  lis- 
tened to,  the  one  person  who  really  watched 
over  blm  and  made  sure  that  he  didn't  ne- 
glect hU  health— Bees.  I  think  I  knew  a  utUe 
about  that  relatlonablp  because  you  see,  Abe 
was  my  Dad's  brother  and  Bees  Is  my  mother's 
slater.  Besides  that,  Abe  and  Beesle  were  my 
gorif atbr  And  godmother.  If  there  was  ever 
a  woman  of  strength,  quietly  behind  the 
soenee,  giving  a  man  a  feeling  of  self -con- 
fidence. It  was  Bees  Levlnson  with  Abe.  A  his- 
torian oould  have  written  a  book  about  tbe 
Abe-Bess  Levlnson  team. 

And  Abe  was  so  pleased  and  proud  of  his 
son,  Joel,  and  his  sons-in-law,  Morry  Podol- 
sky  and  Harry  Stein.  Tbe  partnership  be  had 
with  bis  boys  in  Levlnson's  production  team 
added  richness  and  jpy  to  bis  life.  Abe  bad 
outstanding  children  and  be  knew  It.  Like 
hiB  brother,  Sam,  It  was  not  always  easy  for 
Abe  to  express  praise  and  admiration,  but 
privately  to  me.  be  talked  much  about  the 
accomplishments  and  the  sense  of  reepon- 
slblllty  of  Joel,  the  understanding  and  com- 
mon touch  of  Harry,  and  the  pragmatism, 
persistence  and  diligence  of  Morry.  His 
daughters  and  daughter-in-law,  NataUe  Po- 
dolaky,  Judy  Stein  and  Toba  Levlnson.  were 
exactly  the  kind  of  wonaen  be  loved  and  ad- 
mired— sweet  and  loving,  devoted  to  their 
husbands  and  children — and  very  Important 
people  In  their  own  rights.  Every  grandchild 
had  a  special  place  In  Abe's  heart:  Morry  and 
Natalie's  Shaxon,  Barbara,  and  Oary.  ahar- 
on's  husband,  Stephen  Freedman.  and  great 
granddaughter,  Bandl  Sue:  Judy  and  Harry's 
Steven.  Robin  and  MltcbeU:  and  Joel  and 
Toba  B  Jeffrey.  Eric,  Andrew  and  Mark.  This 
was  Abe's  family.  He  left  them  a  rich  herit- 
age and  great  memories. 

But  tbe  thing  that  is  cloeeat  to  my  heart 
about  Abe  U  tbe  personal  relationship  I  de- 
veloped with  blm.  There  were  times  in  his 
life  when  I  thought  Abe  was  from  the  old 
school  and  was  holding  us  back.  I  realized 
later  that  often  when  he  held  us  back,  we 
needed  to  be  held  back.  But  despite  brief 
periods  of  ornerlness  and  stubbomnees.  wben 
the  chips  were  down,  when  major  decisions 
had  to  be  made,  when  others  were  pushing 
the  panic  button,  all  of  us  could  always 
count  on  Abe  to  bring  reaeon  Into  focus.  In 
the  36  years  I  worked  with  Abe,  be  never 
once  let  me  down.  During  the  past  eight  or 
ten  years,  since  my  father  became  111  and 
died.  Abe  was  of  invaluable  help  to  me.  I 
needed  Abe's  advice.  I  needed  his  words  of 
encouragement.  I  needed  hiM  kind  of  wis- 
dom. Bven  though  when  he  reached  his  70th 
birthday,  there  was  an  automatic  retirement 
written  Into  many  of  the  corporation's  legal 
documents,  I  knew  that  we  all  needed  Abe's 
presence  on  the  scene  as  long  as  he  had  the 
physical  capablUty  to  be  there.  We  changed 
tbe  legal  docimients  and  I  went  to  Abe's 
home  right  before  bis  birthday  and  asked 
him  not  to  retire.  Abe  stayed  on.  He  showed 
up  at  the  office  and  at  the  plant  daytime  and 
nlghtlme,  sometimes  wben  the  pain  In  his  leg 
was  almost  unendurable.  And  then  quickly 
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and  quietly,  be  died,  but  he  died  the  way 
be  wanted  to,  with  his  boots  on. 

There  was  greatness  In  Abe  Levlnson — the 
greatneaa  that  is  made  of  humility,  love  of 
fellow  man.  love  of  family,  simple  tastes,  dili- 
gence and  hard  work.  His  memory  will  always 
be  an  inspiration  to  thoee  of  us  who  were 
privileged  to  know  blm. 

A.  P.  Lkvu«som. 


HON.  WILLIAM  ORVILLE  DOUOLAS 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CALDoama 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  2.  1969 

Mr.    EDWARDS    of   California.    Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  aitlcle  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  May  26,  1969,  Is  an 
excellent  short  biography  of  the  distin- 
guished Associate  Justice  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court,  WUllam  Orvllle  Douglas: 
At  70,  THk  "YoxrsoMST"  JxTsno  o»  All: 
Wn.i,Tsif  OaviLLB  DoroLAs 
(By  Sidney  E.  Zlon) 

WAaKOtoTOit,  May  2fi.— During  a  recess  at 
the  trial  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Spock  in  Boeton 
laat  year,  word  filtered  out  that  the  Supreme 
Ckmrt  had  upheld  the  Federal  statute  mak- 
ing it  a  crime  to  bum  draft  cards.  "What  was 
the  vote?"  a  dejected  radical  lawyer  asked. 
"Seven  to  Douglas,"  an  observer  answered. 
Everyone  chuckled  but  nobody  was  surprised. 
In  his  30  years  on  the  Supreme  Court,  Wil- 
liam Orvllle  Douglas  has  often  stood  alone  in 
deCeiue  of  dvU  liberties  that  other  jiutlcea 
oould  not  or  would  not  recognize. 

And  now  he  stands  alone  again,  under  fire 
for  receiving  outside  income  as  an  officer  of 
tbe  Albert  Parvln  Foundation.  Tbe  Justice, 
who  rertgnert  from  the  organization  Friday, 
has  rapttod  to  orlttos  by  charging  that  a  Fed- 
eral tax  laTestlgatlon  of  the  foundatloo  was 
"manxifactured"  to  fore*  him  off  the  bench. 

aevanty  years  old,  ol  middle  height,  mAdy 
complexion,  and  Spencer  Tracy  style.  Justice 
Douglas,  his  heartbeat  aided  by  a  pacemaker. 
la  aeen  by  bis  admlrera  as  "the  youngeat  man 
on  the  Oourt." 

"BUI  la  the  only  one  of  them  that  has  oon- 
ilalsiitly  kept  faith  with  the  kids,"  a  Uwyer 
tllaad  says.  "He's  an  existentialist  figure, 
really,  always  his  own  man.  fearful  of  neither 
people,  forcee  nor  esUbllshments.  Who  else 
would  have  tried  to  stop  the  Army  from 
■ending  boys  to  Vietnam.  Just  as  be  once 
tried  to  keep  the  Oovemment  from  executing 
the  Roeenbergs?  When  tbe  heat  is  on — and 
it's  on  now — the  only  guy  on  that  Court  I'd 
bet  on  to  stand  up  is  Bill  Douglas." 

HU  enemies,  political  and  racial  conserva- 
Uves  ranging  from  disUngulshed  Harvard 
law  graduates  to  rural  Southern  segregation- 
ists, would  not  disagree  with  that  estimate 
Indeed,  for  many  of  them  his  penchant  for 
"standing  up"  is  enougb  reason  to  impeach 
him.  an  effort  that  was  made  in  1963  in  the 
House  of  Repreeentatlves  after  he  issued  a 
stay  of  executton  to  Julius  and  Ethel  Roeen- 
berg,  tbe  convicted  atom  spies. 

rOTTSTH    MAXaiAOX 

A  lees  serious  but  perhaps  Just  as  heart- 
felt attempt  to  Impeach  blm  came  In  the 
summer  of  1906  when  Justice  Douglas  mar- 
ried his  fourth  wife,  the  then  23-year-old 
Cathlecn  Baffeman.  leas  than  a  month  after 
hla  third  wife,  3e-year-old  Joan  Martin,  had 
divorced  him  and  remarried. 

The  Justloe  was  first  married  In  1938  to 
Mildred  Riddle.  The  marriage  produced  two 
children.  William  Jr.  and  Mildred  Riddle 
Douglas  (now  Mrs.  Frank  Welles  Jr.). 
The  couple  were  divorced  In  1963  and  the 
next  year  Justice  Douglas  married  Mercedes 
Hester  Davidson.  After  their  divorce.  In  1908. 


he  married  Miss  Martin,  and  three  years  later 
BCss  Heffeman. 

But  deq>lte  some  sniping  In  the  House  at 
his  "moral  character,"  Justloe  Douglas  has 
remained  as  unconcerned,  apparently,  as  be 
has  always  been  over  criticism  from  all 
quarters. 

His  profeeslonal  critics  are  mostly  lawyers 
and  professors  wbo  continue  to  follow  the 
pblkwopby  of  the  late  Justice  Felix  Frank- 
furter, roughly  defined  as  "judicial  restraint," 
or  as  Preeldent  Nixon  llkee  to  call  It,  "strict 
constructionism." 

They  have  long  accused  Justice  Douglas  of 
being  "result-oriented."  By  thU  they  mean 
that  he  assertedly  ignores  esUbllshed  prece- 
dents In  order  to  reach  results  that  he  favors. 
He  dismisses  this  criticism  as  frivolous, 
stating  that  his  rulings  are  based  on  his 
Interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  which 
he  believes  is  firmly  plsmted  In  history. 

"The  American  Oovemment,"  be  once 
wrote,  "Is  premised  on  the  theory  that  if  the 
mind  of  man  Is  to  be  free,  his  ideas,  his 
beliefs,  his  ideology,  his  philosophy  must  be 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  government." 

In  the  early  I050's  this  view,  held  also  by 
Justice  Hugo  Black,  came  Into  sharp  conflict 
with  that  of  a  majority  of  the  court.  Led 
Intellectually  by  Justice  Frankfurter,  tbe  Su- 
preme Oourt  upheld  one  after  another  gov- 
ernmental inctirsion  on  free  speech  and  as- 
sociation, aimed  at  what  was  widely  termed 
the  "menace"  of  domestic  Communism. 

Arguing  that  the  First  Amendment  was  in- 
tended to  protect  all  speech,  including  the 
Oommunlsts',  who  he  once  described  as  "mis- 
erable merchants  of  unwanted  ideas,"  Jus- 
tice Douglas  spent  most  of  these  "McCarthy 
years"  in  dissent. 

The  phrase  "Black  and  Douglas  dlaeentlng" 
became  a  conamonplace,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  banner  to  which  a  generation  of  law  stu- 
dents rallied,  much  as  an  earlier  generation 
had  marched  to  the  music  of  "Holmes  aad 
Brandels  dissenting." 

BOXN  IN  IfXNNKSOTA 

William  O.  Douglas  was  bom  in  Maine, 
Minn.,  on  Oct.  10.  1888.  the  son  of  a  clrcult- 
rldlng  Preebyterlan  minister  who  died  wben 
his  son  was  6.  The  family  moved  to  Yakima. 
Waah.  in  1904. 

A  childhood  victim  of  polio.  Mr.  Douglas 
strengthened  his  legs  by  mountain  climbing, 
a  diversion  that  has  occupied  him  ever  since 
and  that  led  him  into  a  lifetime  devotion  to 
conservation. 

Young  Douglas  was  the  valedictorian  at 
Yakima  High  School,  then  preeldent  of  the 
student  body  and  a  member  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  at  Whitman  CoUege  in  Walla  Walla. 
His  education  was  financed  by  a  scholarship 
and  odd  Jobe  including  window  washing. 

He  arrived  in  New  York  In  tbe  early  twen- 
ties with  six  cents  in  his  pocket  and  an 
admissions  slip  to  Columbia  Law  School.  In 
1936  he  graduated  second  In  his  class,  worked 
for  a  while  with  a  WaU  Street  law  firm  and 
then  Joined  tbe  faculty  at  Yale. 

From  there  he  was  recruited  In  1934  by 
Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  tbe  late  President's  fath- 
er, to  work  on  the  Securltlee  and  Exchange 
Commission,  of  which  be  became  chairman  in 
1930.  and  In  1939,  at  the  age  of  40,  be  was 
named  to  the  Supreme  Court  by  Preeldent 
Rooeevelt. 

In  1944,  Mr.  Douglas  came  close  to  being 
nominated  for  the  Vice  Presidency  of  the 
ITnlted  States.  PresMant  Rooaevelt.  agreeing 
to  drop  Henry  A.  Wallace,  said  he  would 
take  either  Justice  Douglas  or  Harry  S.  lYn- 
man.  The  nod,  of  course,  went  to  Mr.  Tru- 
man, who  became  preeldent  in  April  of  1946. 

In  an  Interview  two  years  ago  In  Parade 
magazine,  Justice  Douglsa  said  that  had  he 
become  Preeldent  Instead  of  Mr.  Tnmian, 
"there  would  have  been  no  Hlroahlma"  and 
the  Oold  War  with  China  as  well  as  tbe  Ko- 
rean and  Vietnam  wars  ml^t  have  been 
avoided. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Supreme  Court 
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would  have  been  without  its  most  liberal 
member,  its  quickest  and  many  feel  most 
brilliant  mind.  Its  fastest  writer  and  surely 
Ito  most  colorful  and  controversial  charac- 
ter. 

It  U  authoritatively  reported  that  WUllam 
O.  Douglas,  having  written  a  dissent  In  a 
case  and  being  Impatient  to  leave  town  on 
one  of  his  many  world  tours,  dropped  In  to 
gee  the  Justice  who  was  suppoeed  to  be  writ- 
ing the  majority  opinion. 

"I  Just  cant  seem  to  write  the  damn  thing. 
Bill,"  tbe  jurist  said. 

Whereupon,  Justice  Douglas  offered  to 
write  the  majority  opinion.  And  he  did,  thus 
becoming  the  first  Justice  to  write  a  ruling 
to  his  own  dissent. 

If  the  story  Is  apochryphal.  the  fact  Is  that 
they  don't  teU  stories  like  that  about  any- 
body else  but  BUI  Douglas. 


L.  R.  LINDGREN  RETIRES 


HON.  J.  IRVING  WHALLEY 

or  raNNSTLVANTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  2.  1969 

Mr.  WHALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  L. 
R.  Llndgren  joined  the  staff  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Press  in  1945,  he  was  told  by  his 
editor:   "Write  It  the  way  you  see  it." 

For  the  past  24  years  as  a  columnist 
and  correspondent  covering  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Legislature  in  Harrisburg 
for  the  Press,  and  for  26  years  before 
that  as  a  reporter  for  other  newspapers, 
Mr.  Llndgren  has  written  it  as  he  saw  it. 
This  week,  he  retired  from  the  newspa- 
per business,  wrote  "30"  to  his  column 
writing,  and  has  embarked  on  a  well- 
earned  and  well-deserved  retirement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  first  met  Mr.  Llndgren 
when  I  was  a  member  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature In  Harrisburg.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  respected  and  most  admired  of  the 
newsmen  covering  the  capital  lieglsla- 
ture.  His  column,  called  "State  Com- 
mentary," was  widely  read,  his  facts  were 
accurate,  and  he  was  respected  not  only 
by  the  men  and  women  about  whom  he 
wrote,  but  by  hi«  colleagues  In  the  news 
business  as  well. 

We  are  all  sorry  that  he  will  no  longer 
be  reporting  for  the  Press  but  we  wish 
him  well  In  his  retirement  and  assure 
him  that  the  doors  of  our  offices  and 
homes  as  well  as  our  hearts  will  always 
be  open  to  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  newspaper  profes- 
sion will  miss  one  of  its  great  Journalists. 
Under  unanimous  consent  I  submit  his 
final  column,  "Reporter's  Adieu,"  for  In- 
clusion In  the  Congressional  Record,  as 
follows: 
Stats   Commxntaxt:    Rxpobtxb's   Aoikit 

(By  L.  R.  Llndgren) 
HAxaisBTTsa. — lliis  Is  my  last  column  tot 
Tbe  Pittsburgh  Press — the  last  of  more  than 
1300  I  have  written  from  beneath  the  dome 
of  the  Capitol. 

After  more  than  60  years  as  a  reporter,  at 
age  06,  I  am  retiring  effective  today  and 
turning  over  my  beat-up  typevioiter  to  Patrick 
Boyle,  a  young  (83)  and  aggressive  (wow I) 
writer  who,  I  predict,  will  ring  a  lot  of  bells 
in  the  years  to  come. 

I  am  leaving  the  staff  of  one  ot  the  great 
newspapers  of  the  world,  published  In  one  of 
the  great  cities  of  the  world. 

Tbe  people  ot  Pittsburgh  have  every  right 
to  be  proud  of  Tbe  Press — Just  as  The  Press 
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is  proud  to  help  them  forge  a  better  com- 
munity in  which  to  work  and  play  and  Uva 
the  good  life. 

The  Press  is  great  because  it  has  a  great 
staff  and  I'U  miss  everybody  on  It,  with  the 
poeslble  exception  of  that  unknown  figure 
who,  like  an  automaton,  has  kept  an  eye  on 
my  extremely  modest  expense  accounta 
through  the  yean. 

I  am  grateful  to  The  Press  for  giving  me  a 
free  hand  In  refiectlng  Capitol  goings-on  for 
our  readers.  Wben  I  Joined  the  staff  In  1946, 
I  asked  if  there  was  any  particular  policy  I 
should  know  about. 

"Write  It  tbe  way  you  see  It,"  I  was  told. 

And  that's  the  way  It  has  been  ever  since. 

I  am  grateful,  too,  to  the  people  who  have 
read  me  and  especially  to  those  who  have 
taken  the  time  and  trouble  to  comment  on 
my  places. 

I  have  been  praised  to  the  skies  and  laid 
low  In  spades.  The  plaudits  have  nurtiired  the 
ego  briilsed  by  the  blasts. 

As  I  come  to  tbe  end  of  the  road — "80"  we 
caU  It  In  the  newspaper  world — somehow  I 
can  see  again  In  my  mind's  eye  a  framed 
motto  which  hung  above  my  father's  desk: 

"Most  of  my  troubles  never  happened." 

Most  of  mine  didn't  either.  And  thoee  that 
did  were  my  own  fault. 

"80." 
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best  qualified  who  unselfishly  contribute 
their  time,  devotion,  and  talent  to  their 
country's  service. 


NUCLEAR  ACCIDENTS  AND  THE  ABM 


TREASURY   SECRETARY  DAVID  M. 
KENNEDY 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 


OF    JLLTSOIS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  2.  1969 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  David  M.  Ken- 
nedy, is  one  of  the  Illinois  contributions 
to  the  administration  team  and  he  is  held 
in  high  regard  in  my  home  State  by  all 
who  have  had  the  opportunity  to  asso- 
ciate with  him. 

Therefore,  I  deem  it  of  special  Interest 
to  the  Members  to  insert  into  the  Rec- 
ord a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Illinois 
Bankers  Association  commending  Secre- 
tary Kennedy: 

RXSOLtrnON — Texastjbt   Secxetaxt   Kxnmxdt 

Whereas,  one  of  the  great  strengths  of  our 
nation  Is  the  ability  to  attract  highly  quaU- 
fled,  knowledgeable  Individuals  of  excellent 
character  and  bearing  to  serve  the  high  of- 
fices of  government;  and 

Whereas,  the  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
are  justifiably  proud  of  their  tradition  and 
heritage  In  sending  to  our  Federal  govern- 
ment in  Washington  extremely  capable  peo- 
ple, one  of  the  outstanding  of  which,  we 
sincerely  and  firmly  beUeve,  Is  David  Mat- 
thew Kennedy,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury; 
and 

Whereas,  Secretary  Kennedy  Is  eminently 
qualified  through  years  of  service  In  numer- 
ous capacities  both  In  private  Industry  and 
In  prior  government  positions;  and 

Whereas,  his  qualifications  have  been  pre- 
viously reviewed  In  accordance  with  Consti- 
tutional procedures  and  have  been  adjudged 
unblemished  and  of  the  highest  caUbre; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  we  the  Il- 
linois Bankers  Association  In  annual  meeting 
assembled  this  27th  day  of  May  1969,  does 
hereby  commend  the  Secretary  not  only  for 
his  willingness  to  make  the  sacrifice  neces- 
sary to  serve  his  country  and  for  his  con- 
duct of  tbe  Treasury  Department,  but  also 
for  his  forbearance.  We  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  elected  representatives  of  o\ir  Federal 
Government  the  fact  that  the  continual 
abuse  heaped  upon  him  does  damage  to  our 
system  of  government  by  tending  to  make 
pubUc   office   unattractive   to   thoee   people 


flON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  cAi.iroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  2.  1969 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  proponents  of  President  Nixon's 
Safeguard  ABM  always  seem  to  have 
another  reason  favoring  their  position 
whenever  a  previous  argument  seems  to 
be  doubtful. 

If  ABM  is  not  effective  against  the 
Russians,  then,  of  course.  It  can  always 
be  aimed  against  Chinese  threat.  And.  if 
there  is  not  any  Chinese  danger  which 
might  be  relevant,  then  there  is  the 
chance  that  somebody  might  acciden- 
tally set  off  a  stray  missUe  which  would 
have  to  be  stopped — and  only  ABM 
could  do  it. 

The  logic  may  be  simple.  So  then,  also. 
Is  it  ridiculous.  It  does  not  take  much 
figuring  to  realize  that  as  you  increase 
the  number  of  nuclear  weapons  avail- 
able, the  probability  -of  "nuclesu-  acci- 
dent" also  rises.  And  tiiere  is  no  safety 
in  numbers  when  one  is  dealing  with  nu- 
clear warheads. 

Last  week's  Saturday  Review  contains 
a  valuable  analysis  of  the  problem  of 
nuclear  accidents  and  the  ABM  as  writ- 
ten by  Dr.  Joel  Lams  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity. Under  unanimous  consent  I  sub- 
mit the  article,  for  inclusion  in  the  Con- 

GEESSIONAL  RECORD,  aS  fOllOWS. 

(Prom  the  Saturday  Review,  May  31,  19691 

NtrcLEAB  Accidents  and  the  ABM 
(By  Joel  Larus,  professor  of  politics  at  New 

York  University  and  the  author  of  Nuclear 

Weapons  Safety  and  the  Common  Defense 

(1967)  ) 

The  current  debate  about  the  utility  of 
deploying  an  anti-missile  system  to  protect 
this  country's  deterrent  capability  has  again 
raised  a  number  of  basic  questions  about  the 
possibility  and  consequences  of  an  American- 
caused  nuclear  weapons  accident.  Because  the 
safety  of  our  atomic  and  hydrogen  arsenal 
relates  so  closely  to  top-secret  command  and 
control  procedures,  reliable  Information 
about  U.S.  anti-accident  techniques  and 
experiences  Is  most  difficult  to  obtain  and 
even  more  ticklish  to  evaluate  sagaciously. 
Yet  the  public  fears  the  possibility  of  such 
incidents,  and  their  anxiety  is  not  assuaged 
by  the  events  of  recent  years.  Last  fall,  lor 
example,  when  Washington  announced  that 
the  Sentinel  system  was  going  to  be  located 
in  Chicago,  Detroit,  Seattle,  Boston,  and  New 
York,  local  residents  determinedly  challenged 
the  wisdom  of  installing  missiles  close  to 
urban  centers  when  an  inadvertent  detona- 
tion of  a  nuclear  warhead  could  not  be  dis- 
counted. One  Congressman  reports  that  this 
fear  dominated  all  other  considerations  in 
the  hundreds  of  letters  he  received  from  con- 
stituents protesting  the  Pentagon's  decision. 

The  more  recent  announcement  of  the 
Nixon  Administration  that  it  planned  to  de- 
ploy a  limited  ABM  system.  Safeguard,  In  the 
remote  areas  around  the  Minuteman  sUos, 
primarily  in  Montana  and  North  Dakota,  has 
lessened  the  general  public's  concern  about 
nuclear  weapons  safety,  but  there  is  no  rea- 
son for  indifference  or  complacency.  Even 
though  the  Safeguard  system  may  be  located 
in  thinly  populated  states  and  not  near  lead- 
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ing  Inmiatrlallfled  centers.  It  doea  no  neoM- 
•artly  follow  that  a  mlahap  at  auch  a  alt* 
coxiid  not  affect  the  lives  and  well-being  of 
Americans  residing  in  cltlea  far  from  Mon- 
t*na  and  North  Dakota.  If  an  ABM  accident 
should  take  place,  the  site  of  greatest  prob- 
ability la  the  area  near  the  Safeguard  system, 
but  a  computer  running  amuck  or  an  un- 
favorable wind  pattern  could  mean  pluto- 
nlum  polaoDlng  for  ntany  people  hondreda  of 
miles  from  the  mlsaile  location. 

One   way  to  estimate  the  chance  for  an 
ABM  failure  and  also  to  have  eome  back- 
ground Information  about  the  safety  features 
of  this  country's  nuclear  arsenal.  U  to  review 
OUT   suoceaaes    and    failures    In    twenty-four 
years  of  watching  over  atomic  and  nuclear 
bomba^   (In    military    parlance,    "aaflng    the 
nukes").  When  America's  record  of  nuclear 
nUahapa— "Broken     Arrows"— u     examined 
one  conclusion  la  ineecapable:   the  human 
mind  has  been  unable  to  construct  a  safety 
system  for  nuclear  weapons  that  la  aocldent- 
free.  no  matter  how  much  time,  money  and 
t«;hnologlcal    genlua    are    aaalgned    to    the 
project.  (According  to  military  terminology, 
a  Broken  Arrow  is  any  unplanned  occurrence 
involving  the  loss  of.  deatructlon  of.  or  major 
dsmagtf^to  a   nuclear  weapon  or  ita  com- 
ponent* tfiat  results  in  an  actual  or  potential 
hMard  to  life  or  property.)   It  is  well  to  re- 
member that  mechanical  and  human  falliirea 
are  as  much  a  part  of  the  age  of  nuclear 
technology  as  mushroom  clouds  and  flrebalU. 
There  are  two  types  of  nuclear  mishaps 
that    could    bring    about    accidental    radio- 
activity.  Moat  serious  is  the  unauthorized 
unintentional,    or    inadvertent    nuclear    ex- 
plosion that  results  In  a  full-scale  chain  re- 
action. This  type  of  detonation  might  be  the 
result  of  a  mechanical  error,  a  human  failure 
or  a  comblnaUon  of  both,   but  no  matter 
what  the  source  of  the  accident  there  would 
be  a  Hiroshima- type  explosion  xeplete  with 
the  multifold  problems  of  toxic  radlaUon 

It   la  generally  agreed   that  an  American- 
sponsored  accidental  chain  reaction  detona- 
tion ha^  a  very  low  probability.  In  the  years 
since  the  first  atomic  bomb  was  dropped  this 
country  has  produced  thousands  of  nuclear 
weapons  of  all  shapes,  sizes,  and  yields   They 
have  been  transported  about  the  entire  world 
and  m  the  process  they  have  been  assembled 
disassembled,  inspected,  loaded  onto  delivery 
vehicles,  unloaded,  checked  and  rechecked  to 
maintain  their  efficiency  Squadrons  of  Amer- 
icana of  various  temperaments  and  emotional 
characteristics  have  been  trained  to  detonate 
both  strategic  and  tactlcil  systems  under  a 
variety    of    conditions    and    circumstances 
many  of  which  have  not  been  especially  con-' 
duclve  to  the  good  mental  health  of  the  per- 
sonnel involved.  In  spite  of  the  Innumerable 
opportunities  for  an  accidental  Hiroshima  to 
have  taken  place.  America's  safety  record  in- 
sofar aa  this  first  category  of  poeslble  failures 
Is  concerned  has  been  perfect.  The  techni- 
cians   who    designed     our    safety    controls 
(essentially  a   complex   Interacting  arrange- 
ment  of   locks   and   switches   that   must   be 
triggered    in    sequence)    have    established    a 
safety   record   unequaled   in   the   hlatory  of 
military  technology. 

Were  It  not  for  two  Broken  Arrow  incl- 
denu  that  took  place  in  IMO  and  1941  It 
woiUd  be  poeslble  to  be  even  more  sanguine 
about  our  future  record  of  no-yield  Inci- 
dents. These  accidents  dramatically  UIus- 
trate  why  there  Is  always  a  possibility  that 
aa  a  result  of  extraordinarily  bizarre  circum- 
stance* there  could  be  an  accidental  chain 
reaction. 

In  tbm  Ooldsboro.  North  Carolina,  failure, 
which  took  place  In  January  1961.  a  SAC 
B-52  bomber  on  a  training  fission  was  car- 
rying two  34-megaton  bombe.  The  pilot,  re- 
alizing that  his  plane  was  going  to  crash, 
had  sufficient  time  to  Jettison  one  bomb.  It 
was  parachuted  and  landed  In  a  field  com- 
pletely Intact.  There  was  no  explosion  of 
any  type.  A  terse  and  unlnformatlve  Air 
Force  press  release  sUted  that  one  of  the 
unarmed  nuclear  device*  the  plane  carried 
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had  been  dropped  safely  by  paraebute  and 
had  been  recovered  undamaged.  The  second 
bomb  was  found  in  the  plane's  wreckage. 

For  the  laat  eight  yean  phyaldat  Dr.  Balph 
Lapp  has  maintained  that  tbm  Pantagon'a  in- 
vastlgaUon  of  the  Ooldaboro  Inoldent  bad 
revealed  a  frightening  sltuatton.  He  aUeged 
that  in  falling  to  the  earth  five  of  the  sU 
interlocks  buUt  into  the  bomb  had  been  set 
off  and  that  only  a  single  switch  prevented 
***•  3*-metagon   weapon  from  producing  a 
yield  detonation.  Washington  adamanUy  re- 
fxjsed  to  offer  any  more  particulars  conoem- 
Ing  the  poet-accident  condition  of  the  safety 
system.  RecenUy  the  Air  Force  was  forced  to 
come  clean  and  reveal  Just  how  unpredict- 
able    mechanical     safeguard*     on     nuclear 
weapon*  can  be.  even  thoee  designed  with 
infinite  care  and  teeted  meUculoualy  Ooaded 
by  Congreeaman  Sydney  a.  Yates  of  lUinoU. 
who  wa*  determined  to  prevent  the  installa- 
Uon  ot  the  Sentinel  system  near  Chicago  the 
House    Appropriations    Committee    reoenUy 
asked   for   an   authoritative   anawer   to   the 
Ooldaboro  bomb  mystery.  In  reply,  the  Air 
Force  admitted  that  their  Inspecting  tj,^m. 
In  18«1  had  found  that  four  of  the  sU  safety 
mechanlama  during  the  accident  had  moved 
to  the   "go"   position.   In  other  words,   only 
two   safety   system*   remained   In   a   locked 
poslUon.  and   the  remaining  group  of  four 
had  acted  in  a  completely  unscheduled  and 
potentially  dangerous  fashion.  Pentagon  and 
ABC  official*  prefer  to  caU  attenUon  to  the 
two  devices  that  remained  uncompromised 
but  a  more  relevant  issue  1*   to  determine 
why     there    were    so    nmny    failures    and 
whether  It  can  happen  again. 

An  earlier  Broken  Arrow  Incident  took 
place  at  McQulre  Air  Force  Base  (New  Jer- 
sey) In  June  1960.  This  accident  U  eepeclally 
noteworthy  In  view  of  the  extended  debate 
about  the  rellablUty  of  the  computer-pro- 
gramed Sifeguard  system  and  its  hair-trigger 
reacUon  Ume.  If  informaUon  available  from 
nongovernmental  sources  concerning  the  Mc- 
Oulre  mlahap  is  authentic— and  in  my  opin- 
ion the  source  of  the  account  is  highly  re- 
liable—the Incident  highlights  the  problem 
of  protecUng  an  incredibly  complex  weapons 
system  from  being  triggered  by  totally  un- 
expected sources. 

Some  of  the  facts  about  McGulre  are  not 
In  dispute.  At  2:51  p.m.  smoke  and  fire  be- 
gan to  emerge  from  one  of  fifty-six  Bomarc 
mlaalle  shelters  Two  minutes  later  local  fire 
crews  arrived,  and  by  3:05  the  entire  missile 
complex  was  evacuated.  For  the  next  several 
hours,  officers  and  enlisted  personnel  rein- 
forced by  firemen  from  adjacent  comniuni- 
ttes.  fought  heavy  flames  and  smoke.  Accord- 
ing to  The  New  York  Time's  account  the 
missile's  propellant  fuel  ignited,  lu  atomic 
warhead  fell  into  t.»ie  molten  pool  of  fire 
split  open,  and  released  radioactive  materlai 
into  the  environment.  The  Air  Force  admits 
that  radioactivity  was  present  during  the  In- 
cident, but  maintains  that  the  flre  started 
when  a  high-pressure  bottle  of  helium  ex- 
ploded from  unknown  causes. 

The  uncorroborated  version  of  the  origin 
of  the  flre  Is  considerably  more  alarming  This 
source  alleges  that  while  the  Bomarc's  crew- 
men were  at  dinner,  they  noUced  that  their 
unattended  missile  was  preparing  itself  for 
an  unauthorized  launch.  Rushing  frantically 
to  their  staUon  the  men  succeeded  In  abort- 
ing the  erecUon.  The  account  continues: 

"Even  after  detailed  InvestlgaUon  there  Is 
no  real  understanding  what  series  of  factors 
caused  the  electronic  brain  controlling  Bo- 
marc  firing  ...  to  issue  the  flre  order  to  that 
nuclear  weapon.  The  hypotheaU  is  that  a 
combination  of  the  radio  signals  from  pass- 
ing police  cars  pliu  the  tunes  being  played  by 
a  local  disc  Jockey  happened,  m  one  of  those 
occurrences  of  staOsUcal  probability,  to  com- 
bine into  a  signal  that  fed  Itself  into  the 
electronic  brain  as  a  flre  order" 

To  date,  the  Defense  Department  declines 
to  comment  on  this  version  of  the  McOulre 
accident. 
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As  mentioned  earlier,  there  Is  a  second 
category  of  nuclear  mUhape  that  can  cause 
accidental  radioactivity.  In  my  opinion  It  has 
a  much  higher  probabUlty  factor  than  the 
fuU-scals  yield  detonation  accidents  and  con- 
sequently Is  the  greater  menace  It  Involves 
the  nuclear  bomb  or  missile  that  becomes 
ruptured  when  unusual  energy  inputs  or 
physical  stresses  react  unfavorably  with  the 
TNT  component  of  the  weapon.  The  heat  or 
shock  causes  the  TNT  girdle  enclosing  the 
Plutonium  to  explode,  and  the  entire  weapon 
blows  apart.  As  soon  as  the  Integrity  of  the 
outer  metal  casing  U  destroyed,  flsslonable 
(not  fissioned)  material  la  strewn  about  the 
situs  of  the  accident.  Radioactive  plutonlum 
dust  contaminates  everything  it  contacts, 
and  all  human  and  animal  life  Is  endangered 
In  this  "hot"  area. 

Since  1946  the  United  States  has  caused  an 
Indeterminate  number  of  this  type  of  acci- 
dents. If  the  Pentagon's  figure  of  thirteen 
nuclear  weapons  aocldenu  U  complete  and 
acc«irate.  this  country  has  been  responsible 
for  one  Broken  Arrow  Incident  every  two  years 
on  the  average  since  Hiroshima.  If  the  tally 
is  closer  to  twenty  or  twenty-two  mishaps,  as 
some  non-governmental  sources  believe,  this 
country  has  had  approximately  one  poten- 
tially catastrophic  emergency  every  year  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II  Whatever  the  exact 
number,  there  is  no  disputing  the  fact  that 
American  bombs  or  missiles  that  have  been 
accidentally  blown  apart  (but  not  deto- 
nated), have  Jeopardized  the  lives  of  resi- 
dents of  at  least  three  countries,  injured  an 
unknown  number  of  homes  and  factories,  and 
contaminated  the  natural  resources  of  at 
least  three  parts  of  the  globe.  No  one  has  died 
or  experienced  lasting  injury  as  a  result  of 
these  Broken  Arrows  (at  least  not  according 
to  the  unclassifled  information),  but  each 
failure  exempllfles  the  radioactivity  crisis 
that  arises  when  a  nuclear  weapon  scatters 
undetonated  plutonlum. 

In  January  1966,  for  example,  four  hydro- 
gen bombs  fell  on  Palomares,  Spain,  an  Iso- 
lated farming  hamlet  on  the  Mediterranean 
coast.  Before  this  incident  was  over,  the  De- 
fense Department  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  assisted  by  a  small  army  of 
civilian  experts,  bad  sUged  the  most  expen- 
sive, intensive,  harrowing,  and  feverish  land 
and  sea  search  for  a  man-made  object  in 
world  history. 

The  accident  took  place  when  a  B-6a  on  a 
training  mission  and  a  KC-136  tanker  col- 
lided about  30,000  feet  above  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Either  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  tanker 
during  the  refueling  mission  and  spread  to 
the  bomber,  or  the  planes  failed  to  rendez- 
vous properly.  In  any  event,  both  planes 
plummeted  to  earth,  scattering  wings,  fuse- 
lages, engine  sections,  wheel  assemblies,  and 
Jet  fuel  over  a  wide  area. 

The  four  hydrogen  bombe  are  believed  to 
have  been  either  the  20-  or  25-megaton  va- 
riety, and  all  were  being  transported  In  the 
customary  unarmed  condition.  Each  bomb 
landed  In  a  different  Impact  area  in  or  about 
Palomares.  One  embedded  Itself  in  a  dry 
river  bed  east  of  the  village.  It  was  found 
within  hours  after  the  crash  ard  was  un- 
damaged except  for  some  severe  dents.  It 
caused  no  radiation  contamination  problems. 
The  second  and  third  bombs  slammed  to  the 
earth  with  such  impact  that  the  TNT  ex- 
ploded. Within  seconds  millions  of  particles 
of  plutonlum  dust  blanketed  wide  areas  of 
Palomares. 

Because  plutonlum  Is  one  of  the  most  toxic 
substances  known  to  man,  American  and 
Spanish  authorities  lost  no  time  In  begin- 
ning emergency  clean-up  operations.  Plu- 
tonium has  a  half-Ufe  of  24,000  years,  and 
the  maximum  permissible  burden  that  the 
human  system  can  tolerate  is  a  speck-like 
amount  described  as  two-blllionths  of  a 
gram.  Persons  who  Inhale  or  Ingest  as  little 
as  2/10,000ths  of  an  ounce  of  plutonlum  dust 
can  become  deathly  111.  As  an  added  compli- 
cation, alpha  radiation  from  the  plutonlum 
Is  considerably  more  difficult  to  detect  than 
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any  other  type  at  radiation.  An  Air  Foroe 
pubUoatlon  advised  search  teams  to  hold 
dstaetion  Instruments  within  one-elghtb 
inch  of  the  surface  to  be  tested  In  order  to 
obtain  a  reUable  Oelger  counter  reading.  The 
booklet  adds  that  It  U  nearly  impossible  to 
secure  an  accurate  count  when  surfaces  such 
as  plowed  earth,  wheat  stubble,  and  gravel 
roads  have  to  be  checked  for  radiation 
exposure. 

Ptor  the  next  three  months  the  2S4  families 
of  Palomares  became  Internationally  famoiu 
as  the  soldiers,  airmen,  and  civilians  scoured 
the  countryside  for  evidence  of  radiation 
contamination.  The  economy  of  the  village 
all  but  collapsed  because  hundreds  of  pounds 
of  tomatoes,  which  normally  would  have 
been  sold  throughout  Spain,  were  thrown 
away  or  left  rotting  on  the  plants  because 
the  Gelger  crews  could  not  work  quickly 
enough.  Local  farmers  within  a  640-acre 
zone  were  barred  from  entering  their  fields. 
Teams  of  medical  specialists  examined  each 
man.  woman,  and  child,  testing  in  a  variety 
of  ways  for  traces  of  plutonlum  poisoning. 
Only  a  few  of  the  local  peasants  could  under- 
stand the  situation;  for  the  rest  it  was 
simply  cl  desattre. 

Before  the  land  was  returned  to  the  own- 
ers, the  United  States  had  packed  1,760  tons 
of  radioactive  Palomares  soil  and  vegetation 
into  5,000  sealed  metal  drums.  The  con- 
taminated pieces  of  the  two  planes  were 
similarly  encased.  This  debris — the  dung  of 
the  nuclear  age—ultimately  was  brought 
back  to  the  United  States  and  burled  In  a 
nuclear  graveyard  In  South  Carolina. 

The  fourth  hydrogen  bomb  that  fell  at 
Palomares  caused  even  greater  complications. 
This  weapon  came  to  rest  about  five  miles 
offshore  on  a  ledge  2.500  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  Mediterranean.  A  force  of  six- 
teen ships  was  assembled  and  Included 
several  midget  submarines,  scuba  teams,  un- 
derwater specialists,  sonar  experts,  and 
oceanic  photographers.  For  about  eighty 
days  the  3.000  men  carried  out  this  aspect  of 
the  recovery  assignment.  It  was  Imperative 
that  the  fourth  weapon  be  returned  to 
American  custody  not  only  because  of  se- 
curity considerations,  but  also  because  we 
needed  to  know  If  the  bomb  had  ruptured 
and  plutonlum  had  contaminated  the  sea 
and  its  marine  life.  When  brought  to  the 
surface  on  April  7,  the  bomb's  outer  casing 
was  deeply  dented  but.  miraculously,  with- 
out a  rupture.  It  Is  alleged  that  the  under- 
water operation  alone  cost  this  country  $6 
million. 

The  Palomares  Incident  does  not  end  with 
the  recovery  of  all  the  bombs.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding three  years  press  reports  occasionally 
have  told  how  the  accident  has  changed  life 
in  the  area.  A  battery  of  four  Gelger  counters 
still  runs  continuously  to  monitor  the  region 
for  signs  of  plutonlum  radiation.  Each  vil- 
lager continues  to  receive  $66  per  month  If 
he  permits  Spain's  Nuclear  Energy  Commit- 
tee to  check  his  body  dally  for  evidence  of 
overexposure  to  radiation.  Up  to  now  the 
farmers  have  received  $700,000  on  various 
claims  they  presented  to  the  United  States, 
and  eleven  cases  are  still  pending.  What  can- 
not be  altered  with  American  bounty  is  the 
attitude  that  the  Spanish  people  now  have 
about  the  village  and  Its  farm  products.  All 
that  grows  In  Palomares  Is  suspected  of  being 
radioactive,  and  so  there  Is  no  market  for 
Us  fruits  and  vegetables.  Fifty  per  cent  of 
Ae  people  are  reported  to  have  been  forced 
to  migrate  to  more  attractive  farm  areas. 
According  to  one  resident,  life  has  gone  from 
the  town  and  within  a  few  years  It  wlU  be 
quite  empty. 

The  most  recent  Broken  Arrow  to  be  re- 
ported took  place  In  January  1968  near  a  run- 
way at  the  Thule  Air  Force  Base  m  northern 
Greenland.  A  B-63  crashed  and  exploded 
while  attempting  to  make  an  emergency 
landing.  The  plane  admittedly  was  carrying 
four  l.l-megaton  hydrogen  bombe.  On  Im- 
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pact  all  broke  Into  fragments  and  Bca4;te«ed 
plutonlum  over  the  frozen  stirface  of  North 
Star  Bay.  Winds  up  to  27  miles  per  hour, 
temperatures  In  the  20-30  degree- below-zero 
range,  daylight  for  only  three  or  four  hoxus 
at  a  spell,  and  continual  swirling  snows  and 
Arctic  storms  added  to  the  general  emergency 
situation.  In  fact,  this  recovery  operation 
wa*  carried  out  on  the  moet  inhoepltable  site 
yet  enooxintered  by  a  Broken  Arrow  ta«k 
foroe.  The  impact  area  was  about  a  mile  long 
and  half-a-mlle  wide.  Within  this  region 
were  found  thousands  of  pieces  of  the  plane, 
all  highly  radioactive  and  dangerous  to  the 
body. 

Immediately  following  news  of  the  crash 
there  was  considerable  concern  that  plu- 
tonlum might  have  entered  the  ice  and 
waters  of  the  bay.  The  Danish  government 
placed  a  prohibition  on  all  Ashing  In  the  seas 
near  the  accident  site,  and  this  restriction 
lasted  for  three  months.  In  addition.  It 
banned  local  fox  hunters  from  any  trapping 
whatsoever  In  the  Thule  area,  and  this  order 
remained  In  force  for  nine  months.  AvallaWe 
sources  do  not  mention  what  steps  were 
taken  to  protect  the  Eskimos  from  eating  the 
meat  of  seals,  walruses,  and  polar  bean,  but 
presumably  sxich  procedures  were  necessary 
because  these  animals  might  have  been  con- 
taminated from  eating  radioactive  marine 
life. 

As  In  all  Broken  Arrow  mishaps,  the  moet 
complex  and  costly  problem  Is  cleaning  the 
ground  area  so  that  It  Is  no  longer  "hot."  At 
Thule.  tons  of  radioactive  snow  and  ice  were 
an  immediate  hazard  and  had  to  be  removed 
and  secured.  Teams  of  men  were  assigned  the 
task  of  gathering  the  snow,  Ice,  and  the  re- 
mains of  the  B-52  for  shipment  to  the  United 
States. 

The  main  reasons  why  Congress  should  not 
authorize  the  Safeguard  system  have  been 
explained  at  length  elsewhere  and  need  only 
be  reviewed  here.  They  are  (1)  that  the  ABM 
deployment  could  esc»late  the  arms  race  at 
a  time  when  there  may  be  a  real  opportunity 
to  achieve  a  nuclear  detente  with  the  Rus- 
sians: (2)  that  the  sytem  is  predicated  on 
invalid  assumptions  concerning  the  strategic 
options  open  to  the  ChincEe  and  Russians  in 
the  coming  decade:  and  (3)  that  the  esti- 
mated $6-to-$7-bllllon  cost  of  the  system 
ought  to  be  used  to  help  remedy  our  domes- 
tic problems.  A  fourth  reason  against  the 
ABMs  has  been  offered  here:  Nuclear  weap- 
ons have  a  propensity  to  become  Involved  m 
human  and  mechanical  error  situations,  and 
when  these  Broken  Arrow  mishaps  take 
place,  the  Impact  area  and  Its  environs  are 
contaminated  with  toxic  plutonlum.  The  de- 
ployment of  more  nuclear  weapons  than  Is 
uncontrovertlbly  necessary  to  maintain 
America's  deterrent  posture  is  unwise  be- 
cause it  Invites  future  accidents. 
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half  of  all  powerplants  had  been  bombed, 
and  almost  two-thirds  of  the  nation's 
road  network  no  longer  existed. 

Today,  Just  23  years  later,  we  are  able 
to  witness  the  products  of  Italian  Indus- 
trlousness  and  creativity.  Italy  Is  once 
again  surging  ahead.  She  has  rebuilt  her 
economy  with  such  great  success  that 
she  now  ranks  eighth  among  the  world's 
Industrial  nations.  She  is  also  one  of  the 
world's  top  trading  nations.  Unemploy- 
ment has  virtually  disappeared.  Italian 
goods  and  services  are  Internationally 
applauded.  Some  of  Italy's  most  Impor- 
tant and  well-known  products  Include 
motor  vehicles,  tires,  typewriters,  textiles, 
and  leather  goods. 

Italian  creativity  has  also  excelled  dur- 
ing the  postwar  period.  In  1946,  with  the 
return  of  democratic  institutions,  came 
the  return  of  artistic  freedom.  The  result 
has  been  an  impressive  list  of  Italian  ac- 
complishments In  literature  and  art,  In 
music  and  dance.  In  film  and  fashion: 
Names  like  Glacomettl  and  Balla  in  art; 
Quasimodo  and  Sllone  In  literature; 
Felllnl,  Antonlonl,  and  Pontl  In  films: 
and  Pucci  and  de  la  Renta  in  fashion. 
The  wonderful  versatility  of  Italian 
creativity  and  the  Industry  of  the  Italian 
people  are  characteristics .  which  the 
Italian  Immigrants  brought  with  them  to 
our  own  coimtry.  From  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus, through  colonial  times  and  the 
industrial  revolution,  to  om'^modem  so- 
ciety, Italian-Americans  have  given 
color,  richness,  and  vitality  to  the  United 

Thus,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Italian 
Republic,  I  am  proud  to  honor  the  crea- 
tivity and  charm,  the  beauty  and  intelli- 
gence of  Italian  culture  which  has  made 
a  lasting  contribution,  not  only  to  our 
own  history,  but  to  all  the  world. 
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ITALIAN  NATIONAL  DAY-JUNE  2, 
1969 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

or   NkW    JEHSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  2,  1969 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  2, 
1946,  the  people  of  Italy  endorsed  the 
democracy  of  the  Italian  Republic  and 
ushered  in  a  new  era  in  Italian  history. 
By  building  upon  the  lessons  of  defeat, 
they  hoped  to  reconstruct  an  Italy  of 
peace  and  proeperity.  The  obstacles  to 
the  achievement  of  this  goal  were  great. 
The  end  of  the  Second  World  War  left 
Italy  ravished  and  demoralized.  One- 
quarter  of  the  railroad  tracks  were  gone, 
one-third  of  the  bridges  destroyed,  one- 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or    NEW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  2,  1969 
Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  2. 
1946,  a  national  election  brought  the 
promise  of  democracy  to  wartom  dis- 
illusioned Italy.  Twenty-three  years 
later,  that  nation  stands  beside  other 
great  democracies  of  the  world  as  awe- 
some proof  that  the  courage,  culture,  and 
convictions  of  a  people  can  overcome  un- 
believable odds  and  rise  to  the  heights  of 
prosperity  and  accomplishments.  For  the 
Italian  Republic,  whose  anniversary  we 
celebrate  today,  holds  the  esteem  of  all 
persons  who  know  the  virtues  of  democ- 
racy or  look  with  envy  at  the  gift  ol 
freedom  that  they  themselves  may  never 
possess. 

The  success  of  Italy  as  a  Republic,  it 
should  be  noted,  was  not  merely  a  result 
of  fortuitlous  events.  On  the  contrary, 
Italy  and  her  people,  as  they  have  done 
since  the  time  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
contributed  the  totality  of  abilities,  man- 
power, and  idealism  to  shape  her  Into  a 
model  of  economic,  cultui»l,  scientific, 
educatlonsil,  and  commercial  success.  The 
results  clearly  speak  for  themselves. 
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Today  Italy  ranks  eighth  among  the 

world's  Industrial  nations.  The  Oovem- 
ment.  however,  has  not  chosen  to  rest  on 
this  plateau.  I  would  like  to  point  out. 
She  is  currently  involved  In  a  second 
phase  of  a  policy  to  Improve  the  economy 
of  predominately  agricultural  southern 
Italy  where  poverty  persists.  She  is  deter- 
mined that  the  entire  nation  will  have  the 
fruits  of  economic  prosperity. 

It  is  not  only  in  this  area  that  the 
Republic  has  flourished  and  shown  lead- 
ership skills.  Virtually  every  area  of  life 
has  been  touched  with  Italian  genius. 
Music,  art.  science,  banking,  and  fashion 
are  Just  a  few  of  the  endeavors  In  which 
she  has  shown  like  a  brilliant  jewel.  And 
like  a  precious  gem  she  has  enhanced  all 
who  have  come  in  contact  with  her.  We 
of  course  have  grown  into  a  prouder 
more  capable  nation  because  of  her  con- 
tributions and  the  contributions  made  by 
Americans  of  Italian  ancestry. 

Indeed,  few  other  nations  can  boast  of 
hAVlne  offered  so  much  to  so  many  areas 
oL  civUlzation.  FYom  the  time  of  the 
Roman  Empire  and  the  Renaissance  until 
the  nuclear  age.  she  has  continued  to 
weave  her  unique  abilities  into  a  distinct 
design  in  the  fabric  of  civilization. 

Certainly  not  all  of  her  history  ex- 
emplifies continual  triumphs  and  dis- 
coveries. She  has  know  the  anguish  of 
world  wars,  the  bruUlity  of  political 
tyrarmy,  and  the  shattering  disillusion- 
ment of  abject  poverty  and  occupation. 
Unlike  some  other  nations,  however,  she 
has  chosen  to  enfold  these  trials  as  a 
learning  experience  and  use  them  to  at- 
tain latter  successes. 

This  day  is  particularly  meaningful.  I 
feel,  inasmuch  as  the  United  States  has 
played  an  integral  role  in  many  events 
which  have  led  to  Italy's  present  estima- 
ble position.  For  In  exchange  for  the  rich 
infusion  of  talent  and  energy  brought  to 
the  shores  of  the  United  States,  we  have 
helped  to  break  the  chains  of  Fascist 
tyranny  which  once  bound  her.  and  sub- 
sequently nurtured  her  attempts  to 
achieve  maturity. 

I  am  proud  that  our  Gtovemment  has 
shown  friendship,  sympathy,  and  gener- 
osity throughout  these  23  years.  More- 
over, I  am  pleased  that  we  as  a  nation 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  benefit  from 
the  vast  contributions  of  our  Americans 
of  Italian  ancestry. 

And  on  her  anniversary,  I  would  like 
to  send  our  respects  and  beet  wishes  to 
her  and  her  people,  who  ardiiously  have 
attained  maturity,  and  will  ultimately 
continue  to  show  the  rest  of  the  world 
how  capable,  cultured,  and  courageous  a 
republic  can  be. 


POSTAL  REFORM  A  BfUST 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or  mw  TOKK 
m  THE  HOX7SI  OP  RKPRBSKNTATIVES 

Mondav.  June  2,  1989 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
has  been  holding  hearings  since  April  22 
on  the  need  for  a  vast  overhaul  of  the 
postal  service.  It  is  essential  that  the 
Congress  act  promptly  to  remove  the 
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shackles  from  postal  management  so  It 
will  have  the  authority  to  do  the  job 
which  it  has  been  assigned. 

Responsibility  without  authority  Is 
shallow,  indeed. 

There  is  really  relatively  little  dispute 
as  to  where  the  weaknesses  lie  in  the 
present  postal  organization.  The  essen- 
tial disagreement  is  whether  the  correc- 
tions can  be  made  within  our  present 
Post  Office  Department,  or  whether  it 
will  be  necessary  to  convert  the  Depart- 
ment into  a  nonprofit  corporation. 

Postmaster  General  Blount,  after  4 
months  in  office,  now  has  the  backing  of 
ths  President  in  his  decision  that  the 
answer  lies  in  converting  the  Department 
into  a  corporation. 

The  Postmaster  General  comes  before 
our  committee  on  Tuesday  for  the  first 
of  what  we  expect  to  be  three  or  four 
sessions  to  explain  his  views  to  our  com- 
mittee in  open  session. 

My  own  view  was  made  clear  on  the 
opening  day  of  the  91st  Congress  when 
I  Introduced  H.R.  4  to  accomplish  all  of 
the  improvements  recommended  by  the 
Kappel  Commission,  yet  keeping  the 
postal  service  within  the  framework  of 
the  present  Government  Department. 

Mr.  Blount  is  entitled  to  his  views  and 
we  will  hear  them,  also  those  of  Fred- 
erick Kappel,  the  Chairman  of  the  Pres- 
idential Commission  which  made  the 
study  during  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  develop- 
ment so  far  in  these  discussions  of  postal 
reform  is  that  there  has  surfaced  such 
widespread  agreement  that  the  Depart- 
ment does  need  surgery — it  does  need 
reform. 

The  question  becomes  really  whether 
we  are  going  to  do  it  with  a  scalpel  or 
with  a  meatax.  My  preference  is  the 
scalpel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  hometown  newspapers 
In  Buffalo,  N.Y..  are  adding  their  views 
to  the  picture,  and  although  I  do  not 
agree  with  their  conclusions  as  to  the 
necessity  for  going  to  a  corporation,  I 
believe  it  only  fair  that  their  views  be 
aired  as  follows: 

[Prom   the   Buffalo    (N.T.)    Courier- ExpreM. 

May  25.  1909) 
CouoiATiOM  Might  Impkovx  PorrAL  Snvicx 

President  Nixon  baa  given  hU  tentative 
approval  to  the  creation  of  a  public  corpora- 
tion to  operate  tlie  tTnlted  State*  mall.  AU 
deuila  of  tbe  plan  bave  not  yet  been  revealed 
but  aU  we  can  say  U  tbat  If  It  will  Improve 
mall  service,  we're  all  for  It.  Por  more  tban 
a  decade  we  have  been  paying  more  and  more 
money  for  less  and  less  postal  service.  A  re- 
versal of  tbat  trend  would  Indeed  be  welcome. 

Postmaster  General  Wlnton  M.  Blount  has 
recommended  the  plan  and  has  scheduled 
meetings  for  next  week  with  members  of 
Congreaa  to  explain  the  operation.  We  don't 
know  bow  much  of  this  time  schedule  Is  due 
to  tbe  work  of  Rep.  Tbaddeus  J.  Dulskl. 
Buffalo  Democrat  who  heads  the  House  Post 
OfBce  and  Civil  Service  Committee. 

But  we  should  note  tbat  when  Bep.  Dulskl 
called  for  a  bearing  on  postal  reform,  lii. 
Blount  urged  a  delay  on  grounds  that  tbe 
department  couldn't  get  ready  for  a  hearing 
then.  He  asked  for  immedalte  consideration 
of  a  boost  Ln  postal  rates  but  no  talk  about 
reform.  Bep.  Dulskl  refused  to  delay  tbe 
bearing  and  now  the  postmaster  general — 
leas  tban  a  month  after  he  said  the  depart- 
ment couldn't  get  ready  for  a  hearing — U 
proposing  reform  which  goes  far  beyond  tbe 
scope  of  Rep.  Dulskl's  suggMtlons. 
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llie  Blount  plan  Is  imiimr  in  many  re- 
■peota  to  the  reoommflndatlons  submitted 
last  year  by  a  oommlaalon  on  postal  organi- 
sation beaded  by  Prederlek  B.  Kappel.  One 
of  Its  principal  objectives  U  to  Insulate  postal 
operations  from  political  Influence. 

Politics  undoubtedly  contributes  its  sbare 
to  the  problem,  but  eliminating  political  in- 
fluence Is  not  going  to  cure  the  situation  by 
Itself.  Most  postal  employes  are,  for  the  most 
part,  outside  tb»  political  sphere  now,  pro- 
tected as  they  are  by  tbe  Civil  Servloe  law 
and  by  tbe  grievance  procedure  of  a  strong 
union,  but  tbe  level  of  servloe  varies  greatly 
from  station  to  station.  In  some  offices  the 
employes  are  courteotu.  hard-working  and 
efficient;  In  others  they  are  just  the  opposite. 

However.  If  a  corporation  could — as  Mr. 
Blount  suggests — keep  postal  service  from 
deteriorating  and  keep  postal  charges  from 
skyrocketing,  we  certainly  are  all  for  It. 

[Prom  tbe  Buffalo  (N.T.)  Evening  News, 

May  29,  1969) 

Push  Postal  Retobm 

The  Nlxon  Administration  proposals  for 
sweeping  postal  reforms  now  prove  beyond 
any  doubt  that  the  troubles  crippling  our 
prestnt  postal  system — as  seen  from  tbe  pres- 
idential level  and  regardless  of  political 
party — require  drastic  Institutional  change. 

Thr  Nlxon  recommendations  agree  In  sub- 
stance with  those  flrst  advocated  by  Lawrence 
P.  O'Brien,  former  postmaster  general,  and 
backed  both  by  President  Johnson  and  by  a 
presidential  commission  he  appointed. 

What  all  these  Republican  and  Democratic 
figures  In  tbe  executive  branch  agree  upon  is 
tbat  a  TVA-llke  corporation  should  replace 
tbe  existing  Cabinet-level  postal  department. 

The  suggested  corporation,  administered 
by  a  nine-member  board,  would  be  self-sup- 
porting, where  the  present  system  gobbles  up 
$1  billion  a  year  In  taxpayer  subsl'^tes.  and 
woula  be  authorized  to  borrow  money  for  cap- 
ital Improvements,  to  handle  employe  rela- 
tions and  pay  free  of  now-dominant  political 
considerations,  and  to  fix  postal  rates,  subject 
only  to  congressional  veto. 

A  key  figure  In  tbe  Impending  debate  In 
Congress,  by  virtue  of  bis  chairmanship  of 
tbe  House  Post  Office  Committee,  is  Rep. 
Dulf kl  of  Buffalo. 

He  has  bis  own  recooomendatlons  about 
postal  reform,  manv  of  them  excellent,  but 
he  Ls  as  yet  unconvlncea  of  the  merits  of  the 
Nlxon-LBJ-O'Brlen  idea  of  a  postal  corpora- 
tion. Rep.  Dulskl  sees  lawmakers  probably 
unwilling  to  surrender  control  over  postal 
ratef  and  wages  Moreover  the  postal  unions 
and  the  third-class  mail  lobbies  oppose  tbe 
presidential  reforms. 

But  we  believe  reasonable  objections  to  the 
corporation  Idea  can  be  overcome.  It  would 
free  Congress  from  Intense  and  sometimes 
unhealthy  lobbying  pressures  on  raises.  Since 
lawmakers  would  retain  a  veto,  they  would  be 
surrendering  no  significant  control  over  rates. 
The  soaring  volume  of  mall  mitigates  against 
any  cutback  in  the  720.000  postal  employes. 
And  the  Nixon  plan  pledges  tbat  all  employes 
would  be  transferred  Into  tbe  new  corpora- 
tion with  essential  rights  Intact  and  with 
fail  grievance  procedures. 

What  mtist  not  be  allowed  to  happen  Is 
tbat  some  generalised  and  blind  fear  of 
change,  either  by  entrenched  postal  unions 
or  by  the  lobbies  for  subsidized  junk-mallers. 
should  determine  the  character  of  a  revital- 
ized postal  service.  Tbe  present  system  verges 
toe  dose  on  collapse  for  tbat. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Jack  Wilson  in  his  Po- 
tomac Fever  column  in  the  Washington. 
D.C.,  Post,  has  had  several  pungent  com- 
ments on  postal  reform,  including: 

Pord  recalls  382,000  cars — GM  says  Its  truck 
wheel  collapse — Lockheed's  helicopter  goes 
■our.  Mr.  Nlxon,  are  you  sure  you  sbotUd  turn 
tbe  Poet  Office  Into  a  corporation? 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Ol  ooup««,  there's  one  thing  about  a  cor- 
poration—you  can't  get  a  Job  tbrougb  poUtlc* 
unleaa  you're  related  to  tbe  boss. 

There'll  be  some  advantages  if  Nixon  turns 
the  Post  Office  into  a  corporation— every  big 
stockholder  can  be  sure  of  getting  a  low  ZIP 
code. 


\  WORD  POR  ADMIRAL  SHARP 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOtnSXANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  2.  1969 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  another 
indignant  American  has  come  to  the  de- 
fense of  Admiral  Sharp. 

I  insert  an  article  from  the  Honolulu 
Advertiser,  written  by  George  D.  Sjmon, 
rear  admiral,  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  retired, 
as  follows : 

IK   DXFENSX   or    AOMDLAL    SHAEP 


( By  Oeorge  D.  Synon) 
Your  May  8  reprint  of  tbe  Washington  Post 
editorial,  slyly  tlUed  "Admiral  Sharp's  Knife," 
casts  an  unearned  slur  on  a  brilliant  and 
dedicated  officer.  It  Is  doubly  unmerited  since 
the  views  expressed  In  Sharp's  Reader's  Digest 
article  are  widely  held  by  countless  mlUtary 
experts. 

The  Poet  editorial,  however.  Is  consistent 
with  tbe  record  of  that  newspaper  for  den- 
igrating the  military  profession  at  every 
opportunity.  No  newspaper,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  tbe  New  York  Times,  has  done 
more  to  undermine  the  confidence  of  the 
public  In  the  conduct  of  the  Vietnam  war  by 
the  mUltary  than  has  the  Washington  Poet. 
As  you  well  know,  the  strategy  and  to  a 
great  extent  the  tactics  of  tbe  Vietnam  effort 
were  more  significantly  Infiuenced  by  the 
coterie  of  llberal-lntellectuaU  which  sur- 
rounded President  Johnson  tban  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  principal  field  com- 
manders. 

This  group  was  a  legacy  from  President 
Kennedy.  It  Included  not  only  such  people 
as  Secretary  McNamara.  tbe  Bundy  brothers, 
Walt  Rostow,  Dean  Rusk  and  the  reat,  but  the 
liberal  press,  as  well.  It  was  they  who  thought 
we  could  fight  a  limited  war,  employing  lim- 
ited means  and  with  limited  objectives, 
against  an  enemy  for  whom  the  wax  was 
unUmlted.  They  believed  that  by  whittling 
away  at  the  enemy's  forces  in  South  Vietnam 
and  pacifying  tbe  countryside,  but  restricting 
our  alrpower  mainly  to  Interdicting  enemy 
movement  from  north  to  south  the  enemy 
would  finally  become  discouraged  and  quit. 

By  this  strategy,  we  would  avoid  giving 
unnecessary  offense  to  either  Russia  or  China. 
Instead,  It  Is  we  who  bave  become  discour- 
aged and  are  now  about  to  emerge  from  the 
Vietnam  conflict  with  few,  If  any,  of  our 
original  objectives  accomplished  and  at  the 
cost  of  a  bloody  and  humiliating  loss  of  life 
and  treasure. 

Now  tbat  Sharp  comes  forward  and  pins 
the  blame  for  this  "no-win"  strategy  exactly 
where  It  belongs,  be  Is  accused  by  tbe  Poet 
of  "rewriting  history"  and  has  bla  "compe- 
tence and  bis  Intelligence"  impugned  as  well. 
The  use  of  language  of  this  sort  U  in  keeping 
with  that  of  tbe  racial  leftist  press  and  is 
unseemly  of  even  so  left-leaning  a  journal  as 
the  Washington  Post. 

It  is  useful  to  take  a  look  at  the  situa- 
tion as  It  existed  at  the  time  of  President 
Kennedy's  assassination  to  see  what  baaic 
errors  were  made  by  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration that  led  to  tbe  later  strategy  of  grad- 
uated response  which  has  proved  so  abortlTe 
and  Ineffectual. 

Kennedy,  following  Elsenhower,  had  made 
a   limited   but   Increasing    commitment   in 
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South  Vietnam  having  as  Its  main  objec- 
tive support  of  the  Diem  regime,  which  de- 
spite Its  many  faults  had  considerable  gen- 
uine support  among  the  South  Vietnamese 
people.  No  decision  had  then  been  reached 
to  augment  our  so-called  advisers  in  Viet- 
nam—who at  tbe  most  numbered  not  more 
tban  15,000  officers  and  men— by  significant 
larger  numbers  having  a  direct  combat  mis- 

If  he  realized  the  folly  of  committing  U.S. 
troops  to  a  land  war  In  Asia,  as  did  Eisen- 
hower. It  Is  likely  that  Kennedy  would  bave 
drawn  back,  rather  tban  become  more 
heavily  engaged,  despite  tbe  pressures  of  tbe 
Oulf  of  Tonkin  Incident  and  others. 

Not  so.  President  Johnson.  When  John- 
son came  to  power  he  sought  dlUgenUy  to 
capture  the  popularity  tbat  had  been  en- 
joyed by  JFK.  He  made  It  plain  that  none 
of  the  former  president's  policies  was  to  be 
disturbed.  But  he  also  knew  that  the  then- 
existing  commitment  In  Vietnam  was 
fraught  with  unfavorable  poUtlcal  reper- 
cussions If  handled  Improperly.  Rather  than 
take  a  chance  and  see  South  Vietnam  go 
down  tbe  drain.  Johnson  made  the  fateful 
decUlon  to  go  In,  In  force. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  tbe  possible  con- 
sequences of  that  decision  must  have  been 
carefully  evaluated,  at  least  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  SUff.  If  we  were  unwilUng  to  risk 
a  confrontation  with  China  or  tbe  Soviet 
Union,  or  both,  as  a  result  of  sending  In  com- 
bat forces  the  proposed  action  should  have 
been  rejected.  Instead,  we  either  mlsguessed 
or  underrated  the  determination  of  the  en- 
emy and  tbe  degree  to  which  his  allies  would 
support  him. 

Let  It  be  granted,  however,  that  the  Joint 
Chiefs  concurred  In  tbe  basic  decision  to  com- 
mit  combat  forces  in  Vietnam,  once  It 
became  apparent  that  Russia  and  China  in- 
tended to  provide  North  Vietnam  with 
weapons  and  important  logistic  support, 
surely  It  must  have  been  obvious,  not  only 
to  tbe  Joint  Chiefs,  but  also  to  others  hav- 
ing a  voice  in  the  direction  of  tbe  war  that 
NMth  Vietnam  should  be  brought  to  her 
knees  in  a  hurry,  before  her  outside  sup- 
port could  become  a  telUng  factor  in  the 
war.  This  is  just  what  Admiral  Sharp  sought 
to  do. 

Aside  from  Sharp's  Reader's  Digest  article, 
tbe  best  evidence  Indicates  tbat  the  Joint 
Chiefs  were  in  accord  with  him  that  tbe 
only  way  of  reaching  an  early  military  deci- 
sion was  to  employ  alrpower  to  knock  out  the 
logistical  and  military  Installations,  includ- 
ing roads,  harbors,  bridges,  in  addition  to 
the  not-yet-r«ady  missile  sites,  from  which 
the  North  Vietnam  war  effort  was  supported. 
Instead,  we  laid  off  targets  whose  destruc- 
tion was  likely  to  disrupt  tbe  North  Viet- 
namese civilian  economy  or  cause  excessive 
loss  of  clvlUan  life.  We  studiously  avoided  the 
destruction  of  targets  that  might  give  of- 
fense  to  China  or  Russia.  Our  strategy  de- 
generated into  one  of  graduated  response, 
stepping  up  our  own  war  effort  only  as  tbe 
enemy  increased  bis.  We  gave  him  control  of 
tbe  timetable;   be  has  not  relinquished  it 

yet. 

The  source  of  this  Fabian  strategy  can 
t>e  ascribed  only  to  the  civlUan  overUy  be- 
tween the  president  and  the  Armed  Forces, 
with  Robert  McNamara  Its  leading  exponent. 
The  president,  of  course,  made  aU  tbe  final 
decisions  but  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  he 
was  swayed  by  tbe  people  closest  to  him. 

During  this  time,  true  to  bis  oath  of  office 
and  to  our  tradition  of  civilian  control  of  tbe 
military.  Sharp  kept  his  silence  and  did  bis 
best  to  implement  a  strategy  with  which  he 
did  not  agree.  Now  tbat  he  U  retired  Sbarp 
Is  spMklng  out,  as  Is  bU  right,  "to  warn 
tbe  American  people  against  the  foUy  of 
conducting   a   major   wsr    on   a   piecemeal 
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that  they  bave  much  to  answer  for  as  a  re- 
mUt  of  the  tragic  disaster  that  has  overtaken 
us  in  Vietnam.  The  Port  rightly  predlcU  that 
others  wlU  come  after  Sharp  with  a  similar 
purpoM  "to  re-wrlte  history."  Por  the  Port 
to  seek  to  sUence  them  by  InvecUve  and 
vituperation  Is  unworthy  of  the  American 
press.  It  makes  one  wonder  just  who  wields 
the  knife. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  POSTAL 
REFORM  MESSAGE 


The  Washington  Post  and  the  Uberal-ln- 
ttilectual  overtay  of  which  It  U  a  part  know 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  2,  1969 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
official  seal  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
shows  a  galloping  pony  in  full  stride,  a 
reminder  of  the  great  days  when  the  mail 
was  delivered  on  horseback  by  coura- 
geous men  who  defied  danger  in  order  to 
do  their  job.  The  spirit  which  that  symbol 
represents  still  characterizes  our  postal 
employees.  It  Is  reflected,  too.  in  what 
has  become  a  kind  of  unofficial  motto  for 
the  postal  workers.  I  am  thinking,  of 
course,  of  those  famous  words  adapted 
from  those  of  the  Greek  historian,  Hero- 
dotus, which  appear  on  the  front  of  the 
general  post  office  in  New  York  City: 

Neither  snow  nor  rain  nor  heat  nor  gloom 
of  night  stays  these  couriers  from  the  swift 
completion  of  their  appointed  rounds. 

Like  the  galloping  pony,  those  words 
represent  the  dedication  of  our  postal 
employees. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  way  in 
which  our  Post  Office  is  organized  does 
not  do  justice  to  the  spirit  of  those  who 
work  for  it.  It  saddles  them  with  ineffi- 
cient techniques,  with  impossible  financ- 
ing arrangements,  with  machinery  long 
out  of  date,  and  with  a  promotion  system 
that  often  falls  to  reward  ability.  It  is  a 
system  left  over  from  the  days  of  the 
pony  express,  and  it  caimot  do  an  ade- 
quate job  in  modem  society.  What  snow 
and  rain  and  heat  and  gloom  of  night 
cannot  do,  the  organizational  structure 
of  the  modem  Post  Office  has  brought 
about.  As  a  result,  there  are  many  occa- 
sions when  the  appointed  rounds  of  our 
postal  couriers  are  not  swiftly  completed, 
their  spirit  and  sense  of  re^wnsiblllty 
notwithstanding. 

What  can  we  do  about  It?  Men  have 
asked  that  question  for  some  time.  And 
those  who  have  asked  it  most  frequently 
and  most  intelligently,  have  generally 
come  to  the  same  answer:  make  the  Post 
Office  Into  a  public  corporation  with  new 
arrangements  for  finance,  for  employee 
bargaining,  and  for  general  direction. 
These  recommendations  are  expressed 
clearly  and  persuasively  in  the  recent 
message  on  postal  reform  which  the  Pres- 
ident has  sent  to  the  Congress.  I  trust 
that  all  Members  of  this  body  will  read 
that  message  carefully  and  ponder  both 
the  problems  it  discusses  and  the  answers 
it  suggests.  Let  us  be  sure  that  the  gal- 
loping pony  which  symbolizes  our  postal 
system  does  so  because  it  sums  up  the 
morale  and  courage  of  our  postal  workers 
and  not  because  it  represents  our  failure 
to  Introduce  modem  techniques  and  a 
modem  organizational  structure. 
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CORPORATE  CROiE 

HON.  BENJAHlTs.  ROSENTHAL 


XW  Tta  ROUSK  OF  REPRKSENTATTVK8 
Monday.  June  2,  1969 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Ur.  Speaker.  Ralph 
Nader  provides  an  excellent  example  of 
how  much  good  can  come  from  one 
mans  efforts.  The  American  market- 
place has  been  much  Improved  because 
of  his  work  In  behalf  of  consiuner  Justice. 

Mr.  Nader  has  recently  made  some 
statements  that  deserve  the  attention 
and  thoughtful  consideration  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  public.  The  statements 
follow: 

(From  BuitxiMtt  TocUj,  Summar  1068J 
CoBPOSATx  Cmucs 
(By  Ralph  Nad«r) 
On  September  10.  1068.  the  a«nerftl  Ae- 
oountmg  Offloe  preoented  the  Congreae  with 
»  report  on  enforcement  of  the  Federal  In- 
•••Jtldde.  Fungicide,  and  RodenUclde  Act. 
Tlie  oopcluBlcm  wae  etarOlng:  the  Agrlcul- 
tiwal  Ranarch  Service  of  the  US.  Depart- 
ment of  itgrlculture,  which  U  the  enforcing 
arm  for  the  Act.  had  never  requested  the  Jus- 
tice Department  to  prosecute  a  single  ca««  in 
IS  year*.  "Thia  waa  true."  the  GAG  etated. 
"•van  In  Instances  where  repeated  major  vto- 
latloos  of  the  law  were  cited  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Reaearch  Service  "  The  Report  ahowed 
that  of  2.751  samples  of  products  tested  and 
renewed  during  fiscal  I9fle.  750  were  found 
to  be  In  violation  oT  the  law  Of  theae.  70  per- 
cent or  520  ware  In  "major"  violation  of  the 
law. 

The  GAG  report  on  paatldde  non-enforce- 
ment did  not  provoke  outrageous  editorials 
or  concerned  commentary  from  Congresa.  No 
arlea  for  law  and  order  were  heard  for  theee 
oorpon.U  violators.  For  anyone  who  has  ob- 
•erved  the  dacUna  of  moderate  statutory 
penalties  and  their  decreasing  impoelUon. 
this  double  standard — one  for  Individuals 
and  the  other  for  oorporatlons  or  officials  act- 
ing behind  corporate  framework*— U  not  sur- 
prising. But  It  Is  exceedingly  unjuat  and  can 
lead  to  even  more  serious  public  harm  than 
■iready  has  beaa  the  oaaa. 

For  oorpuraaooa.  tner— alng  in  slae  to  rival 
many  naOoa  states.  Impact  the  society  in  far 
more  protound  ways  than  a  few  decades  ago. 
They  can  rapidly  destroy  the  biosphere  with 
their  poUuUon  of  air.  water  and  eoU.  Their 
product*  are  ^ed  to  market  In  great  num- 
bers before  adequate  teats  are  conducted  for 
direct  and  aide  effects  on  consumers  Ford 
Motor  C3o.  Jars  a  region's  ecology  by  dumping 
30%  of  all  Industrial  waates  into  LAke  Brie 
whose  deterloraUon  may  ba  Irraverstbla.  Drug 
oompaiues  can  affect  the  Uvea,  health  and 
genetic  Inheritance  of  thousands  of  people 
before  detection  If  rigorous  standards  and 
deterrents  are  not  operating. 

A  few  examplea  will  Illustrate  this  double 
standard  and  the  absence  of  effective  sanc- 
tions for  deterrence  of  corporate  Irresponsi- 
bility A  few  month*  ago,  an  elderly  man  was 
caught  steaUng  sa  from  a  telephone  booth 
In  Maryland.  He  wa«  aantancad  to  three 
years  In  jaU.  Horsa  thlevea  In  Colorado— 
especlaUy  If  they  are  Indiana  or  other  mi- 
nority group  members,  have  been  sentenced 
to  15  years  In  jail.  Two  men  robbed  a  saUor. 
without  physical  violence,  of  SI  late  last  year 
and  wara  given  10  yaara  In  JaU  by  a  VlialnU 
judga.  *^ 

Thasa  InaUncaa  at  Individual  crime  rep- 
reaented  prUnarUy  the  theft  of  something 
of  economic  value  and  were  not  charactertead 
by  violence,  though  the  potenUal  could  have 
matarlallsad  in  two  of  the  three  caaea. 

CoDsldar.  by  comparison,  the  foDowlng 
•xamplaa  ot  corporate  crime.  In  tha  Spring 
of  1967.  a  Lake  Central  Alrllnea  plane,  a  0<n- 
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valr  800.  cmahad  In  Ohio,  klUlng  SS  paopla. 
Tha  auhaaquant  Invaatlgatlon  by  tha  FMaral 
Avlatkn  Administration  proved  beyond  any 
doubt  that  tha  oraah  was  caused  by  a  "wott 
piston"  defect  leading  to  the  separation  o( 
the  propeller  and  penetration  of  tha  fusa- 
lace.  Allison  Division  of  Oanaral  Motora  buUt 
this  component  and,  although  knowing  oX 
this  aarloua  defect  before  the  crash,  did  not 
advise  the  airlines  with  the  18  defective 
Convalrs  to  ground  the  planea  and  disas- 
semble them  for  inspection.  Thirty  eight 
people  died.  The  FAA  lined  Allison  $8,000. 
That  was  the  only  penalty  even  though  Al- 
lison had  been  cited  many  times  by  tha  FAA 
in  the  past  for  Irregularities  in  propellor 
production  quality  and  safety.  This  was  the 
taking  of  something  of  economic  value  and 
deprivation  of  life  by  such  corporate  negli- 
gence and  knowing  failure  of  warning  after 
the  company  discovered  the  defect. 

Greyhound  Corporation — a  highly  profit- 
able company  in  diversified  aetlvitiea^has 
had  a  practice  of  repeatedly  regrooving  rear 
tlrea  id  a  pattern  that  gives  Uttle  traction 
to  theae  rear-heavy,  high  speed  busea. 
Crashes  have  occurred  with  loss  of  life  owing 
In  whole  or  part  to  such  slippery  tires.  There 
have  been  no  enforcement  actions  urged  by 
the  federal  government  until  a  Greyhound 
crash  occurred  with  worn  tires  In  May  1967 
In  New  Jersey  with  one  fataUty  and  many 
Injuries.  The  case  still  has  not  ocane  to  trial 
but  tha  maximum  fine  under  the  law  is 
S500. 

The  trend  against  even  the  provision  of 
adequate  penalties  in  the  law— quite  apart 
from  their  use  on  corporate  crime  or  crim- 
inal negligence — has  been  alarming.  What 
every  corporate  lawyer  in  Washington  now 
alms  at  in  any  new  consumer  protection  law 
is  to  delete  any  provision  imposing  criminal 
penalties  on  companies  even  when  they 
knowingly  and  willfully  vloUte  the  law  In 
such  a  manner  as  to  take  human  life.  Thus, 
the  auto  safety,  radiation  control,  gas  pipe- 
line safety  and  other  recently  enacted  stat- 
utes have  been  stripped  of  criminal  penal- 
ties even  for  knowing  and  wUlful  violations. 
Companies  that  refuse  to  call  back  dan- 
gerous products — whether  In  the  auto,  food 
or  drug  area — or  take  Inordinate  time  to  do 
so.  are  not  subjected  to  criminal  penalties  in 
the  auto  cases  and  trivial  criminal  fines  in 
the  food  or  drug  area. 

The  struggle   for  the  rule  of  a  Just   law 
against  street  crime  and  avoidably  dangerous 
products  and  lethal  pollution  of  our  environ- 
ment la  a  struggle  against  violence.  Violence 
comes    In    many    styles    from    corporations 
producing   their  producU.   It  la  Incumbent 
for  citizens  to  react  with  concern  and  Indig- 
nation as  they  do  now  for  street  crime.  When 
gas    pipelines   explode   owing   to   knowingly 
dangerous  maintenance,  when  tlrea  fail  be- 
cause companies  do  not  recall  them  for  de- 
fects, when  toys  bum  or  malm  children  be- 
cause   of    the    moat    dangerous    deelgn    and 
materials,   when  meats   are   doused   with  U- 
legal  chemicals  to  make  them  palatable  and 
presentable,    when   people   breath   air   flllad 
with  toxic  elements  and  gasaes,  a  civllleed 
society  must  see  such  acts  as  acts  of  violence 
and  apply  sanctions  on  companies  and  their 
officials.  Sanctions  go  beyond  traditional  pen- 
alties  and   deter   by   meticulous   adaptation 
to  the  particular  corporate  act.  Thus,  sanc- 
tions can  Include  recall  orders,  suspension 
of  company  officials  or  of  a  particular  plant, 
or   a   temporary   public   tnisteeshlp   of  part 
of  a  company's  operation  deemed  seriously 
contrary    to    public    health,    safety    or    in- 
terest— to  name  only  a  few. 

It  Is  clear  that  as  this  double  standard 
becomes  more  and  more  imjust.  those  at  the 
bottom  of  the  economic  ladder  wlU  take 
their  cue  Increasingly  from  the  lawleas  prlv- 
Ueged  at  the  top  of  the  ladder.  The  moral 
and  law-abiding  tone  of  a  society  takaa  Its 
depth  from  the  top  of  the  economic  hierarchy. 
If  violence  and  property  theft  is  conceived 
only  in  terms  of  atraat  crlma,  tha  law  wlU 
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never  bring  unaar  lu  rula  major  aourcaa  ot 
▼lolan^  prooaadlng  from  the  worklna  of  an 
industrial  society. 


What  Wb  An  Mass  Or?— Tna  fob  a  Deep 
Look  and  a  Stbaot  Rcbolvb 

(Remarks  by  Ralph  Nader  before  the  1969 
convention  of  tha  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  April  17,  1969,  Wash- 
ington. DC.) 

It  Is  with  some  dismay  that  I  find  myself 
addressing  this  dlstlngtilshed  gathering  just 
before  lunch.  For  my  topic  Is  that  most  basic 
of  consimier  products — food — and  my  theme 
Is  that  It  needs  a  most  basic  cleaning  up.  If 
what  I  have  to  say  upsets  you  In  a  gritty 
sort  of  way,  let  me  state  at  the  outset  that 
you  have  every  right  to  be  upset.  For  food 
becomes  us  in  a  very  short  whUe  and  our 
relationship  to  this  consumer  product  could 
scarcely  be  more  Intimate. 

The  $100  billion  food  Industry  U  In  need  of 
thorough  public  scrutiny  and  reform.  The 
only  difficulty  is  that  It  does  not  know  this 
as  it  continues  to  increase  its  prices,  Its 
profits  and  its  myths.  This  Is  an  unfortunate 
delusion  for  this  industry  to  be  harboring. 
In  the  short  time  available,  I  would  like 
to  describe  aspects  of  the  deepening  malaise. 
deception  and  Indifference  to  the  responsible 
exercise  of  very  considerable  power  by  the 
performance  of  the  food  Industry  and  Its 
subgroups. 

The   decisive   motivations   that  drive   the 
food  processors  and  the  maximization  of  their 
sales,  profite  (which  Includes  progressive  re- 
duction of  costs)  and  the  avoidance  of  unde- 
sirable  regulatory  and   consumer  feedback. 
This  all  seems  Innocent  enough   until  one 
observes  more  closely  Just  how  spacious  an 
arena    for   maneuvering    against    the   public 
Interest  has  been  staked  out  by  the  Industry. 
This    has   been    accomplished    Incrementally 
over  the  years  by  the  rapid  development  of 
technologies,  chemicals,  merchandising  and 
packaging  techniques  to  deny  the  consumer 
the  Information  for  critical  feedback,  to  di- 
vert his  attention  to  wholly  extraneous,  emo- 
tional appeals  having  nothing  to  do  with  the 
quality  or  price  of  the  product,  and  to  mask 
the  true  condition  of  the  foodstuffs  from  the 
consimier's  natural  detection  facilities.  Thus, 
the  dimension  of  most  peoples'  reaction  to 
the  food  they  eat  is  narrowed  to  an  apprecia- 
tion of  Just  those  responses  that  the  proces- 
sors can  manipulate  so  easily.   Theae   deal 
with  palatabllity.  tenderness  and  appearance 
cum  acceptable  or  not  repugnant  odor    If 
the  particular  food  product  can  satisfy  the 
narrow  evaluations,  it  is  home  free,  quite 
apart    from     any    serious    lack    of    nutri- 
tion,    wholesomeness     and     purity.     Home 
free,    that    Is,    as    far    as    the    consumer   Is 
concerned.   Try   this   test   on   yourself   next 
time   someone    asks    you    how    a    particular 
meal   was   and   see   If   your  reaction   is  re- 
stricted to  one  or  more  of  these  three  re- 
sponses. Such  Induced  and  meekly  accepted 
conditioned  response  by  most  of  us  makes  a 
mockery  of   consumer  sovereignty  and   the 
dlsclpUnlng  force  for  quality  of  the  market- 
place ImpUclty  In  an  opportunity  for  Intel- 
ligent choice  or  rejection. 

What  Is  the  consumer  consuming?  Let  a 
few  representative  Illustrations  do  for  the 
many  that  time  does  not  permit  to  be  dis- 
cussed at  length: 

1.  The  lltUe  consumer — Infants — are  be- 
ing expoeed  to  nitrate  residues  from  the 
heavy  use  of  nitrogen  fertilizer  In  various 
farm  acreage.  Professor  Barry  Commoner  of 
Washington  University  In  St.  Louis  reported 
last  y«ar  on  the  Increasing  Incidence  of  ni- 
trate poisoning  discovered  by  European  pub- 
lic health  officials  among  infants  that  was 
traced  to  the  consumption  of  unrefrlgerated 
American-processed  baby  food.  The  more 
precise  extant  of  this  toxic  hazard  to  in- 
fants Is  not  fully  known  In  this  coimtry  be- 
cause no  one  Is  trying  to  find  out  In  any 
•ystamatto  way.  The  food  Industry  is  not  in- 
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taraatad  In  balng  burdened  with  this  knowl- 
•dga. 

a.  The  rapid  rise  In  antibiotic  utilization 
for  artificial  growth  stimulation  and  health 
promotion  in  poultry  and  red  meat  animals 
Is  raising  the  risk  of  residual  transfer  to  the 
hvmmn  organism,  particularly  if  antibiotics 
are  applied  a  few  days  prior  to  slaughter. 
Bven  the  placid  National  Acadamy  of  Sciences 
Bw/1  the  FDA  are  worried  about  this  one. 
What  are  the  direct  and  synergistic  effects 
on  humans  of  such  ingestion  and  how  effec- 
tive will  these  drugs  be  when  they  are  needed 
for  medical  purposes?  Existing  regulations 
are  too  weak  and  poorly  enforced.  But  these 
antibiotics  sure  make  for  a  growth  industry 

3.  Fat  content  in  meat  Is  an  acknowledged 
major  contributor  to  heart  disease.  Fat  con- 
tent in  many  processed  meats  has  been  go- 
ing up  In  recent  years,  according  to  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Why?  Because 
fat  Is  cheaper  than  meat  and  since  they  are 
mixed  together,  the  consumer  rarely  can 
tell  the  difference.  How  bad  Is  the  slttiatlon? 
Well,  the  USDA  Issued  a  few  months  ago 
(December)  a  proposal  to  set  a  maxlmtim 
fat  content  of  30%  for  the  claaa  of  finished 
sausage  products  that  includes  frankfurter, 
wiener.  Vienna,  bologna,  garlic  bologna, 
knockwurst  and  similar  products.  The  meat 
Industry,  led  by  the  American  Meat  In- 
stitute, is  strongly  opposing  this  requirement. 
Fat  as  a  cost  reduction  technique  Is  ter- 
ribly congenial  to  the  industry's  tastes.  Look 
how  well  it  works  with  the  most  expensive 
breakfast  meat  product  called  bacon.  Some 
people.  It  may  be,  may  want  to  pay  hard 
dollars  for  fat  In  their  bologna,  but  they  have 
a  right  to  know  how  much  fat  they're  buy- 
ing and  other  more  fastidious  consumers 
should  not  have  to  buy  meat  with  a  high, 
latent  material  that  Isn't  meat  at  all. 

4.  Consumers  Union  went  out  shopping 
for  fresh  pork  sausage  recenUy.  CU  subjected 
the  sausage  samples  to  laboratory  tests. 
Thirty  percent  of  the  federally  inspected 
sausage  and  forty  percent  of  the  Infrequent 
Illinois  Inspection  failed  CU's  tests  for  ab- 
sence of  filth  or  acceptably  low  bacteria 
counts.  (Last  month  60  persons  came  down 
with  trlchlnosU  in  Missouri).  CU  also  found 
that  one-eighth  of  the  federally  Inspected 
sausage  and  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  other 
sausage  contained  Insect  fragments,  insect 
larvae,  rodent  hairs  and  other  kinds  of  filth. 
The  sausage  samples  tested  included  most 
major  brand  names. 

5.  USDA  reports  in  1962  and  1967-68 
covering  non-federally  inspected  plants  (a 
category  accounting  for  25%  of  the  nation's 
meat  supply)  showed  evidence  of  selling  4D 
animals  (dead,  dying,  diseased  and  disabled 
animals)  for  btunan  consumption,  repul- 
sively unsanitary  conditions  in  the  plants 
(rodents,  vermin,  etc.  have  access  to  the 
meat  preparation  and  storage  areas  for  ex- 
ample) and  the  use  of  illegal  additives  or 
untested  additives  to  color,  season  and  pre- 
serve the  putrid  meat  so  as  to  render  it  pala- 
table. Other  USDA  reports  on  poultry  prep- 
aration revealed  substantial  prevalence  of 
diseased  poultry  being  sold  to  unsu^>ectlng 
buyers  throughout  the  country.  Much  of  this 
substandard  meat  and  poultry  Is  routinely 
funnelled  into  city  slums.  USDA  Inspected 
plants  are  not  without  their  problems.  The 
meat  industry  llkee  to  throw  away  only 
bones;  all  meat,  no  matter  what  Its  con- 
dition Is  a  tempting  subject  for  "recondi- 
tioning" or  "doctoring".  Not  even  the  bet- 
ter companies,  such  as  Hormel,  are  above 
doctoring  such  once-rejected  meat  by  the 
first  retail  buyer  for  subsequent  resale  to 
supermarkets  in  the  slums  and  some  in  the 
suburbs.  Millions  of  potinds  of  meat  are  de- 
stroyed by  federal  order  every  month  but 
many  more  get  to  market.  Bad  meat  is  still 
good  business. 

6.  The  fish  Inspection  bill  is  once  again 
before  Congrees,  The  fish  indiutry,  backed  by 
such  law  firms  as  Covington  and  Burling,  is 
confidant  that  the  bill  will  go  nowhere  this 
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year.  The  confidence  Is  based  on  the  In- 
dustry'" power  to  lobby,  not  on  conditions 
In  lU  planu.  Two  years  ago,  FDA's  Deputy 
Commissioner  Rankin  offered  data,  since 
re-conflrmad,  on  conditions  In  the  smoked 
fish  industry:  an  examination  of  16  plants 
dlscloeed  that  18  were  operated  under  condi- 
tions judged  to  be  potentially  dangerous  and 
six  of  these  were  Judged  to  be  ImmlnenUy 
hazardous  to  consumers  of  the  finished 
product.  The  FDA,  severely  limited  In  re- 
sources for  Inspection,  still  manages  to  seize 
numerous  shipments  every  month  Involv- 
ing decomposed  fish  and  flah  products,  the 
presence  of  coagulase,  positive  staphylococci, 
and  parasitic  oopepods.  Frozen  breaded 
shrimps  conUlnlng  bacterial  filth,  leaking 
canned  fish,  frozen  whiteflsh  with  parasitic 
cysta.  caviar  containing  borates.  Imported 
dried  fish  containing  maggots  are  some 
other  Illustrations. 

Consumers  Union  has  conducted  several 
tests  over  the  past  decade  and  will  conduct 
more  shortly.  H«re  Is  part  of  CU's  tally: 
Ninety-eight  of  one  hundred  twenty  sam- 
ples of  frozen  raw  breaded  shrimp  tested  con- 
tained ooagulase  positive  staphylococci 
(1961):  66  of  120  samples  of  cod,  haddock, 
and  ocean  perch  fillets  Judged  substandard 
quality  (1963);  86  percent  of  646  cans  of 
salmon  (51  brands)  showed  a  tendency  to- 
ward mushiness  or  discoloration  (1966):  17 
samples  of  18  frozen  salmon  steaks  (three 
brands)  were  so  rancid  that  no  cooking 
method  could  disguise  the  bad  flavor  (1966). 
Like  so  many  foods  that  are  unwholesome 
they  are  bad  bargains  In  an  econonxlc  sense. 

7.  Water  pollution — sewage  and  Industrial 
waste — In  bays  and  off-shore  areas,  where 
shell  fish  are  harvested,  is  a  mounting  peril 
The  FDA  Just  recently  seized  21,000  pounds 
of  frozen  fish  out  of  the  Great  Lakes  because 
of  dangerous  pesticide  levels  In  the  salmon. 
Environmental  pollution  finds  its  way  in 
other  food  products  as  well.  Is  the  food  indiis- 
try  ptishing  for  pollution  controls?  No.  Is  the 
food  industry  adopting  and  developing  tech- 
niques for  detection  of  such  pollution?  Only 
very  slowly,  at  best. 

8.  Every  week,  PDA  puts  out  Its  little 
known  "Weekly  Recall  Report."  It  Is  Uttle 
known  because  FDA  does  little  to  publicize 
It.  Some  food  recalls  of  late  Include  Cookies 
(rodent  filth)  Egg  Yolk  Solids  (contamina- 
tion, Salmonella — a  fast  spreading  food- 
borne  menace  generally) .  Imitation  Pistachio, 
lemon,  mint  etc.  Flavors)  contained  decerti- 
fied color  FD  &  C  green  #1).  Candy  (high 
acidity),  a  Sugarless,  pre-sweetened  Drink 
(mislabeled,  contains  24  to  30%  dextrt»e), 
assorted  frozen  pastries  (for  contamination, 
petroleum  hydrocarbons).  Chocolate  flavored 
drink  (contamination,  mold  &  insect  frag- 
ments), Plam  Chocolate  Candles  (M&M's, 
Contamination,  Salmonella),  Peanut  candy 
(contamination,  Aflotoxln),  Kidney  Beans 
(Insect  infested).  Evaporated  Milk  (rusty, 
leaking  and  exploding  cans) . 

9.  Cyclamate,  an  axtlfllclal  sweetener  In 
diet  soft  drinks  Is  beginning  to  cause  the 
FDA  worry  after  years  of  assurances  that  It 
was  safe.  Tests  have  shown  that  It  leads  to 
chromosome  breakage  In  rats;  humans  are 
just  being  tested  now.  Other  less  serious  af- 
flictions are  known  to  result  from  not  overly 
generous  consumption  of  these  artificially 
sweetened  drinks.  Like  many  other  additives 
to  food  and  drink,  the  FDA  has  permitted  a 
sell  now,  test  later  posture  by  the  companies. 
FDA  has  admitted  that  it  has  heavily  relied 
on  summary  assurances  by  food  companies 
about  additives  and  has  not  checked  in  detail 
the  raw  test  data.  FDA  now  recommends  that 
a  child  drink  no  more  than  two  lO-ounce  diet 
drinks  a  day  containing  cyclamates. 

10.  More  and  more  additives  are  pouring 
into  our  foods.  The  growth  of  chemical  addi- 
tive use  in  foods  Is  being  stimulated  by  the 
faet  rise  of  convenience  foods — so-called. 
Joseph  G.  JarreU  of  Hercules,  a  producer  of 
additives,  declared  that  convenience  foods 
are  more  likely  to  require  "special  flavorings. 
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flavor  enhancers,  color  and  other  additives  to 
make  up  for  the  partial  loss  of  flavor,  color, 
texture  and  other  properties  caused  by  proc- 
essing." The  food  Industry  Is  moving  rapidly 
into  developing  food  substitutes — simulated 
meats,  simulated  orange  Juice,  simulated  cof- 
fee all  of  which  will  require  a  wide  variety 
of  food  additives.  The  Industry's  attitude  to- 
ward the  consumer  is  epitomized  by  the  fol- 
lowing advertisement  which  apepared  In  the 
magazine  Pood  Technology : 

"With  Western  Dairy  Products'  new  taste- 
less (their  emphasis)  sodium  caselnate  called 
Savortone.  you  can  now  successfully  use 
sodium  caselnate  as  an  emulslfier  and  binder 
for  sausages,  salad  dressings,  oil  emulsions 
and  egg  substitutes  .  .  .  You  can  use  It  wher- 
ever you  like,  and  never  wonder  lor  a  minute 
what  the  consumers  will  think.  They'll  never 
know." 

The  Industry's  attitude  toward  Its  own  re- 
sponsibilities in  testing  the  various  effects, 
short  and  longer  range,  of  their  additives  Is 
reflected  In  the  tragically  low  research  and 
testing  budget,  most  of  which  goes  to  devel- 
oping new  convenience  foods  using  more 
additives  and  not  on  the  effects  of  these  addi- 
tives on  the  human  organism.  The  level  of 
technical  competence  in  the  food  labora- 
tories Is  low,  as  judged  by  the  producers  of 
food  additives  who  sell  to  these  companies. 
(See  Chemical  and  Engineering  News.  Oct.  10. 
1968.) 

One  of  this  century's  greatest  genetlclsU, 
Dr.  Hermann  J.  Muller  put  this  kind  of  prob- 
lem In  proper  focus : 

"What  we  are  concerned  with  ...  Is  tho 
possibility  of  (food  additives,  drugs,  narcot- 
ics, antibiotics,  pesticides,  air  pollutants  and 
water  pollutants)  being  mutagenetlc,  that  Is, 
producing  mutations  In  the  genetic  material, 
and  being  thereby  damaging  not  only  to  the 
directly  exposed  Individuals  but  even  to  their 
descendants. 

"It  is  now  important  to  know  what  sub- 
stances have  such  effects,  how  they  may  be 
recognized  and  dealt  with,  and  In  what  ways 
the  effects  will  be  expressed  in  the  exposed 
and  subsequent  generations." 

Over  the  past  several  years,  leading  geneti- 
cists and  biologists  meeting  at  scientific  sym- 
posia have  expressed  alarm  at  the  lack  of 
national  policy  and  commitment  to  learning 
what  the  somatic  and  genetic  Impacts  on 
people  are  from  the  thousands  of  chemicals 
including  food  additives:  that  are  confront- 
ing UB.  When  scientists  such  as  Dr.  Rene 
Duboa.  Dr.  Richard  A.  Kimball  (Oak  Ridge 
Laboratory),  Dr.  Marvin  Legator  (PDA)  and 
Dr.  Matthew  Meselsen  of  Harvard  show  deep 
worry,  it  is  time  we  all  became  concerned 
about  the  need  for  safety  guidelines  and 
monitoring  procedures. 

What  permits  the  food  Industry  to  manip- 
ulate Its  products  for  sales-maximization 
(Including  preservation  over  time  for  nation- 
wide distribution)  and  cost  reduction  in 
ways  that  place  the  risk  of  harm  on  the  con- 
sumer Is  the  absence  of  comprehensive,  oper- 
ating standards  of  evaluation.  It  Is  also  the 
difficulty  of  tracing  the  cause  and  effect  of 
this  silent  type  of  violence  to  tissue  and  cell 
structure  over  long  periods  of  time  or  even 
in  cases  of  food  poisoning  outbreaks,  the 
search  for  the  responsible  agent  is  difficult 
because  of  the  many  variables  or  inputs.  This 
very  difficulty  requires  a  strategy  of  preven- 
tion at  the  source,  not  a  wait  and  see  atti- 
tude resulting  In  disastrous  consequences  of 
the  type  foreshadowed  in  the  thalidomide 
tragedy. 

There  Is  still  a  widespread  Impression  that 
govenunent  is  watching  out  for  the  con- 
sumer ever  since  the  pure  food  law  was 
passed  earlv  In  the  century.  The  fact  Is  that 
PDA  neither  has  the  resources,  nor  the  regu- 
latory dedication  nor  adequate  authority  to 
keep  up  with  the  proliferating  abuses  in  the 
food  Indtistry.  To  conduct  research.  Inspec- 
tion, review  test  results  and  enforce  the  law, 
FDA  was  provided  with  $23,066,000  for  1969 — 
less  than  a  fourth  of  the  cost  of  one  atomic 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


■ubnutfln*.  Aceordlng  to  Dr   S.  S.  ^•t«tii  of 
th*  ChUdran't  Canc«r  R«aearcb  PoundaOon. 
(Boston) ,  then  are  only  thr—  UborstodM  in 
this  country  spadflcally  •▼aluattng  the  po- 
tantUl    health    haaards   of   oh«mloal   muu- 
(•na— ali  amaU  efforts.  A  1M7  Health.  Idu* 
OAtlon  and  Welfare  report.  "A  Strategy  for  a 
liTtable   EnrtPonment."    bewailed    the    fact 
that    unliJce    moat    gOTemment    regxUatory 
agencies,  the  FDA  "doae  not  have  aubpoena 
authority  either  to  summon  witnesses  or  to 
require  Arms  to  dlruige  pertinent  records." 
Hundreds  of  flrma.  which  the  FDA  U  sup- 
poaed  to  monitor  routinely  refuse  every  year 
to  allow  the  rtfA  to  conduct  to  conduct  In- 
spections   or    turnlah    quality    or    quantity 
formulas  or  to  review  safety  or  health  control 
records.  In  1M&.  316  firms  refused  to  give  the 
FDA  permission   to  review  shipping  records. 
This  prevents  FDA  from  getung  at  hasardous 
situations   early   in    the   Ume   of   their   de- 
velopment.   FDi4    has    Itsslf    been    unduly 
meek,  falling  to  pubUelaa  lU  drastic  needs 
for  the  protection  of  the  constimer  and  re- 
flecting   a   passive    enforcement   poUcy.    Its 
educational  function  has  lagged  greatly,  even 
with    reports   by   the    National   Academy  of 
Sclencea   and    the    AMA   Council   on   Foods 
and  Nutrition  warning  about  the  loes  of  es- 
sential nutrients  In   foods,  and  the  Report 
of  thA  Natlfltoal  Commission  on  Community 
Health  a«o1oes  warning  about  ezlattng  food 
hazards  and  Inadequate  pubUc   health  con- 
trols  that   "have   created   the  potential   for 
massive  nationwide  outbreaks  of  food-bome 

The  time  has  indeed  come  for  the  public 
to  expect  the  food  industry  to  shoulder  lU 
burden  of  proof  of  health  and  safety  In  Its 
products,  to  end  Its  secrecy,  to  extend  Its 
inspection,  testing  and  research  and  to  em- 
phasize wholeeomeness,  purity  and  nutrition 
above  gimmickry  and  packaging  appeals.  The 
Issue  of  food  safety  and  quaUty  will  be  a 
large  one  In  18401 
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Statxhxjtt  of  Rslpr  Nasex  Bxroxi  tht  Exxc- 

L'llVt      RXOaCAMIZATION      SlTliCQMMrrTEX      OV 
THE     SXNATX     COMMTTTZX     ON     OOVXaMMZNT 

Opxkatioms.  Masch  30.  1969.  oif  S.  860 — To 

ESTABLZBR     A     DxraXTKXirr     O*     CCMSTnCXB 

Arraaa 

Mr  Chairman,  distinguished  Members  of 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Executive  Re- 
organisation, thank  you  for  the  opportunity 
to  express  my  views  on  S.  860  and  the  needs 
out  of  which  this  proposal  emerges. 

It  Is  clear  that  this  subcommittee  Intends 
to  establish  a  record  during  theee  hearings 
th&t  will  not  only  document  the  necessity  of 
a  major  organizational  proposal  for  consumer 
prucecUon  but  also  help  sharpen  the  shape 
\Ahich  any  such  organization  should  take  to 
fulfill  such  a  niaslon.  My  statement  will 
strive  to  keep  this  objective  In  focus. 

Consumer  abuses  oome  In  two  basic 
fcrms — (a)  they  reduce  real  Inccnaes  and 
Oiisallocate  resources  by  way  of  frauds. 
^noddy  merchandise  and  other  deceptloiu  or 
bilking  schemes  and  (b)  they  Inflict  violence 
on  consumers  by  way  of  hazardous  products, 
unprovided  services  or  environmental  pollut- 
ants. The  spectrum  of  constimer  abuses  In 
the  health  and  safety  areas  must  corer  the 
Involuntary  consumption  of  toxic  or  other- 
wise dangerous  man-tnfUcted  materials  in 
air.  water  and  soil. 

Any  discussion  of  consumer  abuses  muait 
also  include  the  critical  Issue  of  corporate  Ir- 
r«sponalblUiy.  The  economy  of  this  country 
1*  a  corporate  economy  The  corporate  Institu- 
tion Is  by  far  the  major  manufacturer,  proces- 
sor and  vendor  of  goods  and  services.  What 
external  and  Internal  Incentlvee  and  re- 
straints obtain  for  the  corporate  entity  and 
the  people  who  work  in  a  corporate  frame- 
work are  fundamentaUy  related  to  the  pro- 
tection and  fairness  or  lack  thereof  that  are 
accorded  consumers.  Likewise,  what  prlvl- 
isgea.  Immunities  and  defenses  prevent  the 
public  accountability  of  corporate  behaviour 


and  divert  It  toward  antisocial  practices  are 
pertinent  to  fairness  and  safaty  for  con- 
sumers. 

It  u  uasTuI  at  tha  outset  tb  ItaoUas  a  num- 
ber of  abuses,  practices  and  phenomena — In 
no  way  exhaustive  of  the  corporate  preda- 
tlons  but  In  a  small  way  reflective  of  condi- 
tions that  merit  the  profound  concern  that 
has  convened  this  subcommittee.  Subsequent 
to  the  completion  of  thU  list,  a  few  leesons 
will  be  drawn  on  a  more  general  plane. 

1.  During  the  winter  of  1967-1968.  Mont- 
gomery Ward  maUed  notlcee  to  its  charge 
account  customers  In  some  33  sUtes  telling 
them  about  "Charg-all  Insurance  Protec- 
tion." "I  think  youni  call  It  great."  said 
Ward's  President,  Bdward  8.  Donnell  In  the 
cover  letter.  The  customer  was  told  that  he 
soon  would  receive  a  certificate  evidencing 
the  Insurance  of  hU  Indebtedneea  to  Ward 
for  amounts  between  tSO  and  $S,000.  The 
coverage  provided  for  payment  of  the  In- 
debtedness In  the  event  of  death  or  disability 
of  the  customer.  Ward  would  be  the 
beneficiary. 

The  insurance  plan  was  a  means  of  pro- 
tecting Ward's  claim  against  the  cxistomer 
while  avoiding  costly  collection  expenditures 
against  the  eetate  of  a  deceased  customer 
or  dlrecUy  against  a  disabled  customer.  The 
premium  was  to  be  .10  per  month  per  tlOO 
or  fraction  thereof  owed  to  Ward.  Contrary 
to  the  usual  contractual  doctrines,  the  falltue 
of  the  customer  to  make  an  affirmative  re- 
fuaal  of  the  coverage  obligated  him  to  pay 
the  Insurance  premium.  In  order  to  avoid 
the  coverage,  the  customer  was  told  he  must 

(a)  deduct  the  premium  from  his  bill  or 

(b)  call  Ward  or  (c)  fill  in  an  enclosed 
card.  If  one  of  these  courses  of  action  was 
not  taken,  the  customer  was  covered.  Only 
the  first  bill  listed  the  Insurance  premium 
separately.  Customers  complained  of  nearly 
discarding  the  announcements  because  they 
were  sent  out  on  bulk  mall  rates  and  ap- 
peared like  Junk  mall.  They  also  complained 
that  the  malllnga  did  not  Include  poetage 
paid  envelopes  to  facilitate  refusals.  Insur- 
ance Conunlsslonsr  Hunt  of  Minnesota  said 
that; 

"It  Is  unreasonable  to  believe  that  all  of 
Ward's  charge  customers  will  read  the  letter 
from  Ward's  President.  B.  Donnell  and  will 
understand  that  they  are  going  to  be  charged 
for  the  credit  life  Insurance  unless  they  t^Kft 
afllrmauve  acUon  to  reject  It.  It  Is  outrageous 
for  people  to  be  coerced  into  paying  for  some- 
thing they  dont  want."  Maryland  Insurance 
Commissioner  Newton  Steers  called  the  plan 
"high-handed." 

A  burst  of  criticism  followed  and  a  nxmiber 
of  Insurance  departmenu  Investigated  the 
matter  along  with  the  Senate  AnUtrust  Sub- 
conunlttee.  But  despite  aU  this  activity,  the 
operation  of  the  plan  was  virtually  un- 
affected, with  the  possible  exception  of  Its 
operation  In  Minnesota.  Company  repre- 
sentatives agreed  to  print  boxes  on  the  blU 
so  that  the  customer  can  refuse  the  Insurance 
by  checking  the  appropriate  box.  However, 
the  customer  still  must  take  affirmative  ac- 
Uon to  refuse  coverage.  The  bill  form  re- 
quired in  Minnesota  U  slightly  different.  It 
requires  a  more  explicit  bold  face  type  ex- 
planation of  the  chargee.  However,  the  cus- 
tomer must  still  decline  the  Insurance  cov- 
erage. And  the  explicit  explanation  Is  only  on 
the  first  bUl. 

A  class  suit  against  Montgomery  Ward's 
"revised"  plan  Is  now  pending  in  nilnols  and 
demands  recovery  of  the  premiums  The  suit 
alleges  that  the  plan  U  virtually  Identical 
to  the  original  one  and  that  the  customer  U 
sUll  not  given  an  adequate  explanation  of 
what  the  coverage  U  (e.g.  age  llmiu  pre- 
existing conditions  void  the  coverage  for 
disability,  etc.)  Worse,  If  the  customer  ne- 
glects to  check  either  the  box  indlcaUng  re- 
fuaal  or  acceptance,  he  U  assumed  to  have 
accepted  In  any  event,  the  choice  of  boxes  Is 
only  on  the  bill  for  the  first  month  of  cover- 
age. The  abuse  remains. 


a.  Last  year  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
released  a  report  on  lumber  grading,  inspec- 
tion and- marketing  (lumber  prices  have  sky- 
rocketed to  a  50%  increase  In  the  past  year 
In  many  lines) .  Ths  report  stated : 

"The  masquerading  of  low  grade  liunber 
for  high  grade  lumber  has  bilked  con- 
sumers of  millions  of  dollars,  has  lowered  the 
margin  of  structural  safety  in  Innumerable 
dwellings,  and.  In  the  affected  market  areas, 
has  Impaired  compeutlve  mores  among  sur- 
viving wholesalers,  retailers  and  contractors." 

The  abuse  remains. 

3.  Last  AprU.  during  the  week  of  dlsturb- 
anoee  which  took  37  lives  throughout  the 
naUon.  a  negligently  maintained  leaky  pipe- 
line blew  up  In  Richmond,  Indiana,  taking 
41  lives  and  seriously  burning  over  100  other 
persons.  No  federal  or  state  law  applied  to 
this  disaster.  Tlxe  Indiana  Public  Service 
Commission  didn't  believe  It  even  had  au- 
thority to  investigate  formally  this  explo- 
sion. No  law  and  no  order  was  applied  to  the 
gas  company  and  lU  Induced  violence. 

4.  Antitrust  officials  at  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment know  that  price  fixing  is  rampant 
throughout  the  economy  but  simply  do  not 
have  the  manpower  to  deal  with  this  criminal 
corporate  violation.  Price  fixing  keeps  prices 
higher  for  consumers  than  they  would  be 
If  oompetmon  prevailed.  The  electric  price 
fixing  conspiracy  Involving  General  Electric. 
Weeunghouse.  Allls  Chalmers  and  other  com- 
panies was  prosecuted  In  1960-61  by  the 
Justice  Department.  It  coat  consumers  over 
a  billion  dollar*.  It  cost  O.E.  Westlnghouse 
et  al  about  $500  million  in  pxinltlve  damage 
settlements  and  this  sum  was  promptly  writ- 
ten off  as  "ordinary  and  necessary"  business 
expenses.  Corporatloiu  who  pay  out  such 
damages  after  criminally  violating  the  anti- 
trust laws  can  share  their  pain  with  the 
general  taxpayer  imder  present  Treasury 
rulings. 

5.  OH  Import  quotas,  by  keeping  high  the 
domestic  price  of  oil  and  blocking  the  Im- 
portation of  cheap  and  less  polluting  foreign 
petroleum,  are  costing  the  U.S.  consumer  at 
least  $3-M  billion  a  year  according  to  Execu- 
tive Branch  estimates.  These  and  other 
quotas  are  consumer  issues. 

6.  Automobile  bumpers — those  chrome,  or- 
namenui.  eyebrows — are  designed  to  maxi- 
mize repair  costs  and  knowingly  so.  Fender 
sections  and  other  captive  parts  sell  well 
with  bumpers  that  c&nnot  protect  the  vehi- 
cle In  collisions  exceeding  3  mph  and  some 
bumpers  fall  that  standard.  Recently,  Ed- 
ward Daniels,  an  Automobile  Club  of  Michi- 
gan Insurance  executive,  released  a  study 
that  Indicated  an  annual  loss  to  motorists 
of  tl  billion  due  to  ornamental  bumpers.  A 
functional  bumper — designed  to  protect 
against  Impacts  up  to  a  modest  10  mph — 
wovUd  save  the  motorist  that  much  money, 
he  said.  Do  the  auto  executlvee  know  this? 
Of  course  they  do.  But  they  go  on  looting 
the  public  by  design.  A  blUlon  dollars  U  di- 
verted from  other  purchases  such  as  food, 
furniture,  medicine,  clothes.  This  Is  an  Il- 
lustration of  the  mlaal location  of  resources 
as  a  result  of  corporate  venality. 

7.  Over  a  year  ago.  Dr.  James  Ooddard. 
Commissioner  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Admln- 
IstraUon.  predicted  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment would  force  withdrawal  from  public 
use  about  300  drugs — some  of  them  "family 
favorites"— found  to  be  Ineffective  for  the 
treatment  of  the  medical  conditions  for 
which  they  had  been  prescribed.  Both  pre- 
scription drugs  and  patent  medicines — under 
1.800  brand  names — were  to  be  Involved. 
Hope  Is  still  springing  eternal. 

8.  The  tI.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Is 
proposing  a  rule  limiting  fat  content  to  30% 
In  various  processed  meau.  The  meat  Indus- 
try Is  opposed  Hams  with  30%  water  content 
abound  In  parts  of  the  country  such  as  Cali- 
fornia. What  is  the  dollar  buying  here?  Doea 
the  consumer  know?  Here  Is  an  advertise- 
ment from  th.  magazine  Food  Technol- 
ogy which  reflects  the  prevailing  spirit: 
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"With  Western  Dairy  Products'  new  taste- 
less (their  emphasis)  sodium  casslnate  called 
Savortone,  you  can  now  suooeasfully  use 
sodium  casalnate  as  an  nnulslflsr  and  binder 
for  sausages,  salad  dressings.  oU  emulsions, 
and  egg  substitutes  .  .  .  Tou  can  use  It 
wherever  you  like,  and  never  wonder  for  a 
minute  what  the  ooosumers  will  think. 
They'll  never  know  " 

What's  on  the  labels  Is  not  all  that  Is  in 
the  meat  product.  Last  year.  Conaumer  Re- 
port* tested  freeh  pork  sausages — Including 
Isadlng  brands  and  found  some  distressing 
things.  One-eighth  of  the  Federally  Inspected 
sausage  and  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  other 
sausage  contained  Insect  fragments,  insect 
larvae,  rodent  hairs  and  other  kinds  of  filth. 
In  typical  samples.  CR  found  that  30%  of 
the  federally  Inspected  sausage  and  40%  of 
the  sausage  subject  only  to  Infrequent  Illi- 
nois inspection  failed  the  tests  for  absence 
of  fllth  or  acceptable  low  bacteria  coimts. 
CR  stated  that  such  findings  suggest  "un- 
clean packinghouses,  unsanitary  Ingredients 
and  inadequate  Inspection."  Theee  tests  even 
jarred  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agrlculttire — 
not  an  Inconsiderable  aooompllshment. 

9.  WlUlam  B.  Kelser  of  AUlson  Park,  Pa., 
was  driving  his  new  Pontlac  on  October  35, 
1968,  when  his  left  front  wheel  bearing  failed. 
The  repairs  did  not  come  under  the  warranty, 
according  to  his  dealer.  Mr.  Kelser  objected 
and  wrote  to  Pontlac's  home  office.  He  wrote 
again.  He  still  has  not  received  any  answer 
even  though  his  original  letter  stated  that 
be  had  purchased  a  mere  13  Pontlacs  since 
1953  for  his  family  use. 

10.  In  1962,  the  Sxu'geon  General  sub- 
mitted a  list  of  160  physicians  and  scientists 
who  were  candidates  for  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Smoking  and  Health  to  the  Siir- 
geon  General,  to  the  Tobacco  Institute.  The 
Tobacco  Institute  was  given  the  right  to 
veto  anyone  on  the  list  without  any  reason 
given.  Although  the  final  committee  came 
out  with  a  report  that  was  critical  of  ciga- 
rette smoking,  this  unique  access  of  an  indus- 
try trade  group  appears  at  least  Inappro- 
priate. 

11.  Congressman  John  Dlngell  obtained 
information  during  his  recent  inquiries  Into 
the  effectiveness  of  private  indtistry  stand- 
ards that  the  formula  observed  by  the  Ameri- 
can Hotel  and  Motel  Association  does  not 
produce  hygienic  linen.  Under  these  stand- 
ards the  bacteria  count  In  laundry  Is  only 
slightly  reduced  after  being  washed  In  one  of 
the  more  highly  advertised  home  laimdry 
preparations.  Rep.  Dlngell  stated  that  the 
evidence  showed  "pathogens  such  as  staphy- 
lococcus to  be  only  slightly  deterred  by  the 
very  laundering  process  that  we  rely  upon 
to  remove  them  completely.  Our  European 
brothers  are  rather  more  advanced  than  we 
are  in  that  their  home  laundry  equipment 
contains  a  booster  unit  to  Increase  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water.  This  Increases  the  bac- 
terial kill  rate  considerably.  However,  as  in- 
dicated In  a  letter  from  the  DuPont  Com- 
pany, this  higher  water  temperature  has  a 
softening  effect  on  plastic  pipe  which  quite 
probably  would  damage  a  plastic  plumbing 
system. 

12.  The  flammable  fabrics  act,  the  truth- 
In-packaglng  act,  the  oil  pipeline  safety  act, 
the  regulation  by  the  ICC  of  household  mov- 
ing van  practices,  the  pesticide  act.  and  drug 
advertising  enforcement  have  been  serious  or 
colossal  failures.  Consumer  legislation  Ib 
highly  vulnerable  to  deceptive  packaging.  It 
is  also  often  starved  for  funds.  This  depriva- 
tion, of  course,  is  not  new.  The  combined 
budgets  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
and  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment have  always  been  trivial  as  com- 
pared with  the  task  they  are  given  to  accom- 
plish and  the  size  of  the  economy.  The  record 
budget  for  the  two  agencies  combined  was 
about  832  million  last  year — less  than  10 
hours  groee  receipts  of  General  Motors.  As 
discussed  earlier  this  week,  the  FTC  does  not 
even  use  Its  funds  to  full  effect. 
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18.  For  several  decades,  Interstate  motor 
carriers  like  Greyhound  have  had  their  ao- 
oldant  reports  kept  secret  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Until  late  last  year,  the  Gov- 
ernment accident  reports  on  carrier  crashes 
were  secret.  This  secrecy  has  shielded  both 
carriers  and  the  ICC  (now  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation's  Bureau  of  Motor 
Carrier  Safety)  from  public  evaluation  and 
contribution.  It  has  also  kept  the  facts  from 
the  victims  of  these  crashes,  thus  protecting 
the  carriers  from  legal  accountability.  It  Is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  that  defective  con- 
ditions and  hazardous  practices  (  such  as 
Greyhound's  use  of  repeatedly  and  poorly  re- 
grooved  rear  tires)  have  persisted. 

There  are  a  number  of  lessons  to  be  drawn 
from  such  situations  as  briefly  noted  above. 

The  Idea  that  consumer  abuses  stem  over- 
whelmingly from  fringe  or  marginal  flnns  Is 
utterly  untenable,  notwithstanding  FTC 
Chairman  Paul  Rand  Dixon's  self-serving 
declarations  to  the  contrary.  Whether  It  la 
drugs,  automobiles,  lending,  packaging,  ciga- 
rettes, pesticides,  flammable  fabrics,  pipe- 
lines, air  and  water  pollution — big  business 
is  intensely  implicated  In  the  abuses  and 
industrial  violence  directly  and  consciously. 

Present  Federal  authority  leaves  out  many 
areas  of  consumer  protection  from  any  form 
of  attention  or  action.  The  National  Commis- 
sion on  Product  Safety — established  last  year 
for  a  two  year  period — has  illustrated  this 
well  In  Its  short  existence.  The  Conunlsslon 
has  found  startling  hazards  In  many  toys — 
of  an  electrical,  mechanical  or  thermal  na- 
ture. It  has  found  child  deaths  through  re- 
frigeration entrapment  and  nibbling  leaded 
paint  peeling  off  slum  walls  continuing  with- 
out remedy.  It  has  found  that  many  sources 
of  existing  Information — such  as  that  held 
by  insurance  companies  on  product  haz- 
ards— have  not  been  tapped  by  any  level  of 
Government.  It  found  that  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  was  not  requiring 
safety  glass  In  all  F.H.A.  approved  homes — 
a  simple  step  that  could  save  many  lives  and 
thousands  of  Injuries  every  year.  It  found 
that  there  were  no  adequate  standards  to 
prevent  serious  burns,  partlctilarly  on  chil- 
dren, from  gas-flred  floor  furnaces.  The  Com- 
mission has  documented  durable  failures  In 
private  standards  groups  and  certifying 
groups  such  as  Underwriters'  Laboratories. 
No  standards  by  Government  exist  for  power 
lawn  mowers,  washing  machines,  stoves  and 
other  appliances  which  literally  cause  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Injuries  every  year. 

The  level  of  non-enforcement  of  laws 
against  corporate  transgressions  Is  most  dis- 
turbing for  those  who  believe  that  law  and 
order  should  apply  to  the  rich  as  well  as  to 
the  poor.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Agrlcul- 
ttire  sits  on  serious  violations  of  the  pesti- 
cide laws  for  years  and  does  not  refer  them 
to  the  Justice  Department  for  prosecution. 
General  Motors  waits  for  as  long  as  three 
years,  shunning  Its  own  Inspector's  reports, 
before  recalling  2.5  million  Chevrolets.  No 
Government  official  calls  for  law  enforcement 
here  for  such  delay  In  recalling  vehicles  with 
exhaust  leakage  into  the  passenger  compart- 
ment. The  elitist  mores  are  such  that.  In- 
stead, G.M.  received  praise  for  not  delaying 
further  and  waiting  for  more  deaths  to  be 
documented  as  carbon  monoxide  victims. 

The  attached  supplement  dealing  with  the 
Hormel  Co.  plant  In  Southern  California  dis- 
closes hitherto  unrevealed  Information  of 
gross  abuses  relating  to  the  sales  of  rotten 
meat,  even  though  Federal  Inqiectors  are  at 
the  plant  presumably  enforcing  Federal 
laws. 

The  articulated  sanctions  In  laws  dealing 
with  corporate  crime  are  deplorably  weak. 
WllfuU  and  knowing  violations,  for  example, 
of  the  auto  safety  law.  the  gas  pipeline  law, 
the  radiaticMi  control  law — to  name  a  few — 
do  not  carry  with  them  criminal  penalties. 
Lawyer-lobbyists  had  them  deleted.  The  pen- 
alties for  violations  of  the  air  and  water  pol- 
lution laws  are  encumbered  with  Incredible 
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delays  which  when  endured  then  leave  the 
Government  with  only  the  crudest  and 
thereby  dlfflcult  to  an>l]r  sanctions. 

The  Federal  Trade  Oom mission,  for  most  of 
its  enforcement  work,  can  only  order  cease 
and  desist  decrees  which  lets  the  violator 
keep  his  111  gotten  gains  and  frees  him  to 
try  and  design  around  the  decree.  Corporate 
violations  affect  far  greater  numbers  of  peo- 
ple than  the  conventional  street  crime  in  fact 
and  in  potential.  Pollution  of  the  air  with 
deadly  contaminants  is  a  continuing  assault 
in  the  streets — to  name  but  one  hazard  out- 
side the  plants.  Yet  while  the  penalties  for 
Individual  crime  (three  years  in  prison  were 
awarded  two  youths  last  year  In  Maryland 
who  stole  300  lbs.  of  tobacco  and  admitted 
their  guilt  when  apprehended,  returning  the 
tobacco  as  well)  outside  the  corporate  frame- 
work far  exceed  the  feather  swishes  that  go 
tar  corporate  penalties — even  those  not  de- 
ductible or  passed  on  to  the  hapless  con- 
sumer. 

A  great  tool  of  government  for  consumer 
protection  has  been  rarely  used — that  is, 
prototype  research  and  development  for 
safety  and  health  purposes.  Non-polluting 
engines  (external  combustion  for  Instance) 
have  not  been  developed  by  the  auto  com- 
panies for  other  than  technical  reasons.  The 
government  could  have  done  so  for  a  frac- 
tion of  the  amount  soaring  away  in  the  ill- 
advised  Sui>er- Sonic  transport  program.  The 
same  exemplary  and  motivating  function 
could  have  been  performed  for  safer  cars,  a 
lesa  noiseless  environment,  flre  preventive 
techniques  and  retardants.  The  sums  ex- 
pended would  have  been  returned  manyfold 
in  lives  saved  and  diminished  waste.  The  fed- 
eral government  has  still  not  developed  a 
policy  toward  Indlvldtial  Inventors,  both 
without  or  within  companies.  Thus  the  na- 
tion Is  losing  much  of  Its  citizen  Inventive- 
ness to  the  stifling  environment  of  corpor- 
ate collectivism.  Tet,  the  data  are  impres- 
sive in  still  showing  that  major  innovations 
still  come  from  individuals,  often  working 
alone,  and  not  committees  within  corpora- 
tions. 

Particularly  In  the  era  of  the  computer,  the 
government's  consumer  Information  func- 
tion Is  very  weak.  It  is  weak  In  not  utilizing 
and  disseminating  existing  data  In  Its  pos- 
session but  also  gathering  additional  data. 
The  situation  reaches  almost  ludicrous  levels 
when  the  inspection  and  procurement  (school 
lunch)  branches  of  the  Department  of  Agrl- 
ctilture  do  not  communicate  over  contamin- 
ated food  conolng  to  the  attention  of  one  or 
the  other.  The  tremendous,  deceptive  waste 
of  advertising  that  Is  selling  not  distinctive 
qualities  but  brand  name  Identification  could 
be  reduced  sharply  with  objective,  point  of 
sale  consumer  information  from  a  central 
computer  bank.  Similarly,  many  such  dis- 
plays of  waste  and  mlsallocatlon  of  re- 
sources could  be  diminished  by  such  infor- 
mation programs. 

Corp>orate  executives  are  not  called  upon 
to  answer  for  these  consumer  frauds  or  asked 
to  testify  before  the  Congress,  I  am  referring 
to  the  top  two  corporate  executives,  not  sub- 
ordinates. Such  executives  Insulate  them- 
selves from  these  and  many  other  dialogs. 
They  should  not  be  allowed  to  do  so.  It  is 
striking  what  a  difference  there  Is  In  having 
them  present.  It  is  also  striking  how  few 
committees  of  Congress  demand  their  pres- 
ence. Your  subcommittee  showed  this  clearly 
when  It  demanded  that  the  heads  of  General 
Motors,  not  the  subordinates,  show  up  If 
that  company  were  to  testify.  The  Impres- 
sion made  on  these  gentlemen — Messrs.  Don- 
ner  and  Roche — at  the  hearings  led  to  their 
ordering  the  energy  absorbing  steering  col- 
umn Into  production.  They  received  an  edu- 
cation In  vehicle  safety  design  in  Washing- 
ton, not  in  Detroit  or  New  York  behind, 
cloistered  offices.  Top  corporate  have  pre- 
ferred access  to  government — advisory  com- 
mittees, social  occasions  at  which  key  busi- 
ness Is  discussed,  top  appointments,  quick 
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raapooM  to  ttelr  InqxHrtM  lor  appotntniAnti 
or  InXormatUn.  It  la  tlm«  that  cltlaaaa. 
tlirouKh  Coofxttm.  bad  coinpar»bto  acoms  to 
oorpormt*  neoutlvM  In  public. 

ha  prwtnUy  orgMUMd.  tb«  FadenU  Oor. 
•rnjiMnt  b**  not  «n(«n<l«TCd  tha  otMttr* 
UUm  for  oonjunMr  protaetlon  that  art  M 
kadly  OMdad.  Probl«mc  bcmlnc  for  dataUad 
ramadlaa  Includa  tba  *'»'"^M''t  ot  oooipialnta. 
but  tbalr  bu«iklnf  OTar  from  ona  acancy  to 
anotbar;  tha  dacantrallaatlon  at  anforeamant. 
tba  davalopmant  of  local  and  Stata  oooauBMr 
protactlon  bodlaa,  tba  procaaa  by  wbleta  preO- 
lama  cam  b«  anttolpatad  at  tbalr  aarUaat 
ata«aa  tbroufb  aarly  targattnc  ^At  eould 
ooma  from  a  (raar  flow  at  InlormaUon:  tha 
lack  of  dua  prooaaa  and  fraadom  of  dlaaant 
In  tha  corpora  ta  atruotura  which  leada  to.  in- 
calculabla  dama«a;  tba  b«at  way  to  raaolTa 
oonlUcta  batwaan  buyar  and  aalJar  that  almitly 
ara  ezcludad  from  tha  Judicial  arana  owtag 
to  Ximm.  axpaoiaa  and  othar  facton. 

Tbara  ta  a  high  priority  In  invaatlgatlng  tba 

ao-callad  lobbying  Infra-atructora  that  on- 

darmlnaa  and  could  conttnua  to  uadarmlna 

any  conaumar  activity  in  QoTammant.  In- 

oludad  are   trade   aaaoclatlona — auch  aa  tha 

Automoblla   Mantifacturars   Aaaodatlon   and 

the  Amarlcan  Iron  and  Steal  Inatltute  and 

tha  MaUO()Ai    Coal    Policy    Confarenca— and 

oorpgrata  J4V  flrma  aucb  aa  Covington  and 

Burling  and  Hogan  and  Hartaon  and  Amold 

and   Portar.  Tba  gantlaman  who  run  tbaaa 

oparatlons  ara  eminent  apaclallata  In  cutting 

down  conaumar  programa  In  thalr  Inciplaocy 

or  undarmlnlng  them  If  they  matura.  Tbay 

ara  tha  maatars  of  tha  ex  parte  contact,  tba 

private  deala  and  trada-offa,  the  graaalng  of 

the  corporate  wbaala  and  the  aof  tanlng  oX  the 

buraaucrata'  wlii.  Tbay  could  tell  thla  Oom- 

mlttaa  a  graat  deal  about  the  obatacles  and 

tacttca  which  conaumar  drlvaa  and  «.>t"«t"«T- 

tratlon  must  deal  wltb.  Without  auch  knowl- 

adf*.  tha  admlnlatratlTa  atructura  cannot  ba 

davlMd  and   tmplamantad  affaotlvaly.  I  am 

•ura  that  auch  citixana  aa  Uoyd  Cutler  and 

Tbomaa  Auatam  and  Idwln  Rockefeliar — all 

of  whom  deal  with  tha  <v^n^■lr^^^  In  their 

diatlnctlve    waya    aa    corporate    attorneya — 

would  b«  plaaaed  to  coma  bafora  thia  8ul>- 

commlttee    uid    provide   Ita    membara   with 

thalr  vlawB  and  ezparlanca. 

Tha  atraaaaa  to  which  conaumar  Intanata 
have  baan  tubjactad  to  In  tha  markatitlaoa. 
In  the  envtronmant  and  In  policymaking 
aranaa  hava  brought  about  in  recant  ""^^tti* 
a  numbar  of  propoaals  to  dafand  hia  Intaiaeta. 
Sanator  MaCcalf  haa  Introduoad  laglalaUon 
to  create  an  agancy  that  would  rapraaant 
conaumers  at  rata-maklng  hearings  for  utUl- 
tlaa.  Senator  Hart  haa  propoaad  an  tndepand- 
ent  conaumers  information  foundation  Con- 
graaam&n  Ottlnger  haa  propoaad  a  Fadaral 
"environmental  ombudaman"  to  protect  nat- 
ural reaourcea  from  damage  and  deatructlon 
raaultlng  from  Federal  agancy  actions.  S  MO 
envlaagaa  a  mora  comprehensive  institution, 
assuming  that  Ita  concept  of  consumer  In- 
tereets  Is  auSlclently  broad. 

There  la  much  In  thla  bill  with  which  I 
agree.  There  La  a  definite  oeed  for  a  dlatlnct 
arm  of  the  Federal  Government  to  promote 
and  repraaant  the  conaumar  Interest  by  par- 
forming  tha  following  functions — (noesti^o- 
tton.  research  and  testing,  information  dU- 
$emination.  handUng  complainta  and  adtw- 
cacy  before  agencies  and  oonrta  and  prnaan 
tatlons  before  Congraas.  I  do  not  And  par- 
auaslva.  however,  the  dapoaltlBg  of  various 
regulatory  functions  Indudlnc  tha  transfer 
of  aeveral  conaumar  lawa  from  other  dapart- 
menta  and  agendea  to  the  proposed  Dapart- 
ment.  Olvlng  tha  Department  of  Oonsumar 
Affairs  such  a  regulatory  role  would  (a) 
aimply  rafocua  tha  entire  lobbying  environ- 
ment on  the  Department;  (b)  waakan  tha 
Department's  strong  advocate  role  bacausa  It 
would  have  to  referee  batwaan  competing  In- 
terests In  Ita  adminlatrativa  hearings  and 
rule- making  rolaa;    (o)    furthar  "g^t^n  any 
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pubUc  intaraat  burdana  from  othar  Dapart- 
manta  and  ragulatory  agendaa  and  (d)  gan- 
arau  nee4lee$  oppoaltlon  to  any  Dapartaant 
by  aatabUsbad  aganelaa  apprahanaiva  ot  losing 
thatr  prograna.  To  ba  affaeUva,  a  oonsumar 
agancy  most  not  hava  anything  to  give  to 
UMtuatry  or  commerce,  aa  It  moat  assuredly 
would  If  It  had  a  ragulatory  role.  Having 
something  to  give  would  attract  the  aama 
foroas  that  undermined  or  controlled  other 
aganelaa.  Tha  thrust  of  a  consumer  aganoy, 
In  my  judgment.  Is  to  assist  In  the  reform  of 
other  agencies  to  perform  In  the  public  In- 
taraat.  not  to  prograaslvaly  relieve  them  of 
that  horlBon  In  their  deUbaratlons. 

The  prospects  for  any  form  of  oonsumar 
agency  or  Department  receiving  the  sup- 
port of  the  present  Administration  are  readi- 
ly dim.  There  Is  noching  in  the  campaign 
litarauire  and  tha  Interregnum  to  assure  the 
public  that  the  Administration's  leaders  un- 
derstand consumer  problems  much  leas  ex- 
pact  to  do  something  about  them.  In  fact, 
on  more  than  one  occasion  Just  the  con- 
trary was  the  case. 

Since  taking  office,  the  Administration  has 
oonflrmed  Its  pre-lnaugural  stance.  Tha  de- 
bacle in  trying  to  fill  the  President's  spe- 
cial assistant  for  conaumer'a  affalra  office  con- 
tmuea  in  low  key  by  the  absence  of  any  can- 
didate for  the  post.  It  la  now  clear  that  the 
Attorney  General  Is  going  to  abolish  tha 
Office  of  the  Consumer  Counsel  In  his  De- 
partment This  Counsel  was  to  have  a  key 
role  Lnalde  and  outside  the  Juatlce  Depart- 
ment as  an  advisor,  advocate  and  Idea-gen- 
erator for  consumer  protection  In  areas  rang- 
ing from  policy-making  to  development  of 
a  Consumer's  Bulletin  that  has  been  also 
caUed  a  Consumers'  Federal  Register.  There 
is  no  ona  holding  the  poet  now  as  It  haa  baan 
kept  vacant  since  tha  Johnson  appolntaa 
resigned. 

In  other  Dapartmsnts  and  agendaa,  oon- 
sumar protection  proponents  are  running 
for  cover  or  being  eased  out  from  top  to  sur- 
prisingly lower  staff  levels.  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  the  Federal  High- 
way Administrator.  Francis  Turner,  is  hav- 
ing a  field  day,  with  the  permissive  support 
of  the  Sacratary.  In  rooting  out  aU  people 
who  quaaUonad  In  tha  shghtast  the  advis- 
ability at  paving  ovar  America  with  high- 
ways, balancing  tha  nation's  tranaport  sys- 
tem,  reducing  the  voradous  appatlta  of  tha 
highway  lobby,  staying  the  Irrational  n^i^if 
of  land  in  dtlaa  and  country  and  striving 
to  make  vehidea  safer.  Mr.  Turner's  relentleaa 
drive  Is  now  placing  the  National  Highway 
Safety  Bureau,  with  whom  he  battled  as  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  under 
the  grip  of  his  concrete-asphalt  minded  ad- 
ministration. The  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion has  suddenly  mellowed  rapidly  In  Its 
enforcement  and  rule-making  activities.  Ap- 
pointmenu  of  a  high  oallbar  In  the  Depart- 
mant  of  Health,  EducaUon  and  Welfaia  ara 
being  held  up  by  retrograde  medical  mer- 
chants with  strong  Unaa  Into  the  new  Ad- 
ministratioti. 

About  tha  only  oontrlbutton  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  consumer  by  the  new  Admlnls- 
traUon  was  ttie  Inadvertant  public  exposure 
given  to  the  transparent  nullity  that  Is  the 
Good  Housekeeping  Seal.  An  Admlnlstra- 
ttoD  oompoaad  of  leading  Prealdentt&l  ad- 
visors from  advertising  agencies,  ex- lobbyists 
for  Industry  and  multl- millionaire  construc- 
tion and  manufacturing  magnates  can  ba 
forgiven  a  short  period  of  tranattlon  from 
ona  role  to  another.  But  the  forcee  building 
up  In  thla  country  for  clean  air.  water  and 
soil,  for  product  safety  and  Jiistlca  in  tba 
marketplace  will  not  long  wait  upon  an 
AdmlnUtratlon  which  oontlnuaa  such  a 
blend  of  IndlfTerenoe  and  oallouaneea.  Tour 
hearings  will  afford  a  needed  forum  for  oon- 
veylng  tba  word  down  Peimsylvanla  Ave- 
nue— If  Indeed  anyone  dowa  thara  Is  llstan- 
ing. 
Thank  you. 
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The   George   A.   Hormal  Co.   plant  of  La 

Mlrada,  California  Is  almost  new;  In  fact  leas 
than  two  years  old.  It  la  oonsldarad  a  sbow- 
place  of  modem  meat  preparation.  And  in- 
deed the  stalnleas  steel  atmosphere  would  ap- 
pear to  be  an  Idaal  setting  for  the  preparation 
ot  such  appetising  Items  as  Buffet  Ham  Loaf, 
Sunday  Bacon,  Smoked  Polish  Sausage,  Sir- 
loin Steaks  and  Proeclutto.  The  Hormal 
Company  (baaed  in  Auatln,  MlnneaoU)  la  a 
leader  In  the  Industry  averaging  about  ^ 
billion  in  aalaa  each  year.  A  good  example 
from  Hormel  aets  a  standard  for  the  Industry. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  eacorted  guesta 
In  this  Hormel  plant  at  La  Mlrada  do  not 
gat  to  see  all.  What  they  miss  would  ba 
more  enlightening  than  what  they  are 
ahown.  If  the  guests  were  peraUtted  to  aae 
all,  they  would  see  Hormel  scalers  repacking 
old  meat  in  new  packages  with  recent  code 
dates  in  order  to  disguise  the  true  age  of  the 
product.  These  visitors  might  also  see,  if 
they  were  permitted  to,  the  storage  ai«^ 
which  holds  the  Hormel  meats  obecurelyr  re- 
ferred to  as  #a  meat.  This  lnnooent-sou^Jd>«>. 
ing  name  Is  actually  the  plant  euphemism 
for  rotting  and  adulterated  meat  which  will 
be  sold  to  some  Southern  California  super- 
markets, with  their  knowledge,  and  to  soma 
school  dUtncta  without  their  knowledge. 
And  If  our  vlsltora  were  permitted  to  stay 
long  enough  they  would  witness  a  boat  of 
other  deeply  upsetting  practices. 

Some  regular  buyers  of  Hormel  products 
seek  to  protect  the  persons  they  serve  by 
requiring  all  meat  to  be  code  dated  upon 
arrival.  This  Is  obviously  a  prudent  measure 
on  the  part  of  buyers  of  a  perishable  com- 
modity and  this  requirement  no  doubt  glvek 
tbam  a  sanae  of  security.  One  such  buyer  Is 
Certified  Grocers  of  CaUfomla.  The  sham 
quality  of  the  dating  becomes  clear  when- 
ever the  shipping  instructions  say:  "Do  not 
short  smoked  hama  to  Certified  Groo.  If 
lots  ara  too  old.  rabox  and  put  new  code  date 
on  each  box."  And  a  more  general  instruc- 
tion regarding  demanding  buyers:  "As  a  re- 
minder— try  to  enter  Code  Dates  on  reoiqi 
(tha  repackaging)  for  Certified,  Safeway. 
Market  Baakat  and  acoounu  who  require  a 
cloaa  caU  data." 

Another  tough  ciutomar  for  the  Hormal 
plant  Is  nearby  Vandenbarg  Air  Force  Baaa. 
ThU  Is  a  lucrative  and  active  account  so  that 
a  spedal  procedure  was  sat  up  to  service  It 
and  at  tha  same  time  avoid  the  incon- 
venience of  Vandenberg's  dating  require- 
ment: "On  all  Smoked  Meats.  Siloed  Bacon. 
Wieners  and  Packaged  Lunch  Meau.  thera 
must  be  a  current  code  date  not  past  seven 
(7)  days.  This  U  according  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Air  Force  Base.  The  Pork 
Loins  and  Spare  Ribs  should  be  left  uncoded 
until  time  of  shipment.  Bach  Friday  (x  em- 
ployee) will  notify  (y  employee)  the  amoimt 
of  fresh  pork  products  that  will  be  delivered 
to  Vandenberg  on  the  following  Thuraday. 
On  this  basU  we  shotild  do  the  coding  two 
days  prior  to  shipment." 

These  buyers,  deaplta  tbalr  aflTorts.  ara 
getting  stale  meat  and  there  Is  reasonable 
probability  that  It  cannot  or  at  least  should 
not  be  eaten.  Many  other  buyers,  however, 
are  certoln  to  be  getting  meat  which  Is  not 
edible.  TMs  Is  Hormel's  Jt3  meat.  Officially 
iti  meat  doea  not  exist.  The  prloa  list  con- 
tains no  designation  or  prices  for  anything 
list  #3  meat.  The  pricing  poUcy  with  regard 
to  4M  meat  was  beat  explained  by  a  Hormel 
•alnanian,  who  sells  a  great  deal  of  meat  to 
San  Diego  schools.  This  salesman  responded 
to  a  mamo  from  his  superior  which  com- 
plained that  he  had  not  bean  getting  enough 
for  the  #3  meat.  The  salesman  retorted:  "I 
sell  all  the  junk  (emp.  In  original)  I  can  for 
as  much  as  I  can  get  for  It.  I  oant  do  more." 
The  aocaptad  practice  for  dispoalng  of 
spoiled  meat  Is  deatructlon  or  sale  to  render- 
ing plants.  Salaa  by  the  La  Mlrada  plant  to 
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rendering  plants  consist  almost  wholly  of 
bones.  Decayed  meats  need  not  be  wasted  In 
this  way.  They  can  be  sold  directly  to  super- 
markets, many  at  them  In  Loa  Angeles 
ghetto  areas  but  some  in  Orange  County 
(map  referred  to  not  printed  in  Rccoao ') ,  to 
processors  who  "doctor"  the  product  and 
in  tiim  sell  to  ghetto  supermarkets  and 
even  to  unsuspecting  school  districts.  Ona 
supermarket,  not  far  from  the  Watts  riot 
area,  is  among  the  plant's  best  cus- 
tomers. It  buys  virtually  nothing  except 
S2  meats.  Number  2  Kolbase  bought  at  $.30/ 
lb.  ts  sold  at  (.go/lb.  to  the  area's  poor  resi- 
dents. Here  again,  tba  poor  pay  more  for 
less — much  lees. 

Recently  hundreds  of  pounds  of  Inferior 
;r2  meats — spedflcally  wlenera — had  to  ba 
returned  by  a  half  dozen  schools  at  least. 
They  were  black  and  full  of  fat.  Not  even 
doctoring  at  the  La  Mlrada  plant  could  save 
this  shipment. 

Specifically  what  Is  #2  meat?  The  words 
of  the  original  buyers  who  rejected  the  meat 
speak  for  themselves: 

1.  Moldy  liver  loaf. 

2.  Sour  party  hams. 

3.  Leaking  bologna. 

4.  Discolored  bacon. 

5.  OS  condition  (euphemism  for  rotting) 
hams. 

6.  Slick  and  slimy  spare  ribs.  * 
These  are  the  actual  reasons  given  by  cus- 
tomers for  rejecting  meats.  In  each  case 
credit  was  given  the  customer  and  each  com- 
pany credit  memorandum  contains  the  nota- 
tion "transfer  to  #3."  In  one  case  the  ctis- 
tomer's  shipment  arrived  in  such  a  bad  state 
that  slimy  and  rotten  spare  ribs  bad  to  ba 
dumped  on  the  spot.  A  few  from  thla  batch 
were  actually  returned  to  the  plant.  They 
Also  were  transferred  to  #2.  In  two  other 
cases  customers  returned  riba  for  "sllmlneas, 
discoloration,  stickiness."  They  received 
special  treatment.  They  were  marked  "trans- 
fer to  cure  and  smoke."  This  resurrected 
meat  will  emerge  as  "Windsor  Loins",  which 
actually  sell  for  more  than  fresh  pork  chops. 

On  January  22,  1969,  Von's  grocery  re- 
jected a  shipment  of  hams,  saying  that  they 
were  "discolored— excessive  moisture."  Tha 
meat  was  resold  the  same  day  to  a  super- 
market which  regularly  buys  number  2  meats. 
The  plant  lost  only  S4.47  on  an  original  sale 
of  S23.18.  Better  Foods  on  that  same  day 
rejected  4  pieces  of  bam  because  of  "dis- 
coloration, Internal  fat,  and  cavities."  A  cash 
sale  of  the  meat  as  #2  for  $11.00  meant  that 
the  plant  lost  only  $6.98  on  a  $17.70  sale. 
In  one  case  a  store  returned  meat  saying  It 
was  'black— extremely  discolored."  It  was 
cured  and  smoked  and  sold  at  only  $1.82 
under  the  original  price  of  $22.80.  Occasion- 
ally, things  get  even  too  bad  for  regular  #3 
buyers.  One  of  them  recently  returned  bone- 
less party  hams  becatise  they  were  sour. 
Tliey  were  sent  back  to  #2  for  another  resale 
attempt. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  buyers  who 
regularly  purchase  meat  which  is  not  quite 
::Z  but  yet  Is  not  quite  meat.  The  Hormel 
plant,  obviously  operating  without  compunc- 
Uons.  obligingly  supplies  these  quaal-maat 
products.  One  very  large  restaurant  located 
on  the  site  of  a  famous  Los  Angeles  tourist 
attraction  regularly  orders  frankfurters  with 
almost  no  meat.  There  Is  a  special  recipe  and 
denomination  for  these  franks,  which  are 
even  Inferior  to  the  standard  franks  wltb 
large  quantities  of  cereal.  This  same  outfit's 
regular  orders,  for  one  of  its  other  sufllclent 
dishes,  something  called  "ham  trim"  which 
Insiders  say  Is  fioor  sweepings.  Another  In- 
teresting Item  supplied  In  large  quantities  to 
processors  and  supermarkets  specializing  in 
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ghetto  trade  is  pork  melts.  Pork  melts  sell 
for  about  10  cents  per  lb.  and  have  no  obvi- 
ous culinary  value.  Yet  one  processor  re- 
cently purchased  3,000  Iba.  of  pork  melts. 
This  had  nothing  to  do  with  food  fads.  Pork 
melts  are  a  staple  Item  for  processors.  When 
mlxad  with  fat  ground  meat,  pork  melts 
"malt"  and  give  the  whole  mixture  a  red 
appearance. 

School  children,  the  poor  and,  wltb  sur- 
prising regularity,  rich  suburbanites  in  the 
Los  Angeles  area  are  eating  these  sub-meat 
products.  And  even  the  Federal  Government 
is  not  Immune.  At  mentioned  earlier,  the  La 
Mlrada  plant  supplies  Vandenberg  AFB  on 
a  regular  basis.  The  evidence  Is  that  author- 
ities at  the  base  are  careful  to  see  that  the 
men  are  receiving  meat  of  adequate  quality. 
The  date  coding  system,  as  we  have  seen, 
offers  no  protection  of  quality.  But  the  de- 
ception goes  further.  For  Instance,  on  Janu- 
ary 23,  1969,  the  appropriate  officer  at  Van- 
denberg rejected  a  large  shipment  of  beef 
patties.  The  reason  for  the  rejection  was 
simple.  The  order  had  stated  that  the  patties 
were  to  be  delivered  frozen.  The  meat  was 
shipped  back  to  the  La  Mlrada  Plant,  refrozen 
and  shipped  back  to  Vandenberg  the  next 
week.  The  Inspecting  officer,  knowing  nothing 
of  the  deception,  accepted  the  meat  as  a 
different  shipment. 
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He  Jolnad  the  Anny  in  July.  1967,  after 
dropping  out  of  Hancook  High  School  near 
Hagerstown.  He  was  bom  In  Hagerstown. 

Specialist  McGowan  received  his  basic 
training  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.  He  spent  nine 
months  in  Germany  before  belnjt  sent  to 
Vietnam  in  September,  1968. 

In  addition  to  his  parents,  his  survivors  in- 
clude a  brother.  Seaman  David  McGowan  In 
the  Navy  at  Pensaoola,  Fla. 


NORTHERN  VIROINIA  CITIZENS 
GROUP  SLATES  ABM  DEBATE 


TWO  MARYLANDERS  DIE  IN 
VIETNAM 


>  Map  does  not  show  markets  outside  tha 
Los  Angeles  are*  (San  Bernardino,  River- 
side) and  does  not  show  prooeaaors  who  spe- 
cialize in  seUlng  to  markets  In  low  income 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or   aCAXTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  2,  1969 

Mr.  LONO  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Sgt.  Ernest  J.  Hughes  and  Sp4c.  William 
L.  McGowan,  two  flne  young  men  from 
Maryland,  were  killed  recently  in  Viet- 
nam. I  would  like  to  commend  their 
bravery  and  honor  their  memory  by  in- 
cludmg  the  following  article  in  the 
Record: 

Two  From  State  Dix  in  Vdctnam — Sn.VEa 
Spsino  Intantrtman,  Essex  Sercxant  Kn,T.rD 

An  Army  career  sergeant  from  Essex  and 
an  18-year-old  Infantryman  from  Silver 
Spring  are  the  latest  Maryland  casualties  in 
Vietnam,  the  Department  of  Defense  an- 
nounced yesterday. 

They  are: 

Sgt.  Ernest  J.  Hughes.  28,  the  husband  of 
Mrs.  Shirley  Hughes,  of  Mlddletown,  Ky. 

Spec.  4  William  L.  McGowan,  son  of  Oscar 
D.  McGowan,  of  12508  Atherton  drive.  Silver 
Spring,  and  Mrs.  Evelyn  Hammond,  of 
Hagerstown. 

Sergeant  Hughes,  a  member  of  the  21st 
Infantry  was  killed  May  12  during  an  attack 
on  his  base  between  Da  Nang  and  Chu  Lai. 

A  10-year  veteran  of  the  Army,  Sergeant 
Hughes  had  been  in  Vietnam  since  last  Octo- 
ber. He  had  previously  served  in  Korea  and 
Germany,  among  other  places. 

Ha  was  bom  In  Essex  and  was  gradtiated 
from  Stemmers  Run  Junior  High  School. 

SIX   STTRVTVOBS 

In  addition  to  his  wife,  his  survivors  In- 
clude a  5-year-old  son.  Joseph;  his  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Hughes,  of  Deep  Point, 
Md.;  ana  two  brothers.  Edward  Hughes  and 
James  Hughes,  of  Essex. 

Services  will  be  held  at  9  AJ4.  tomorrow 
at  the  Connelly  funeral  establishment,  300 
Mace  avenue. 

Specialist  McOow&n  was  killed  May  14  In 
Phu  Bal.  his  stepmother,  Mrs.  Oscar  Mc- 
Gowan said  yesterday.  She  said  no  details 
were  given. 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CALiroBKiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  2,  1969 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  imperative  that  all  citizens — 
throughout  the  coimtry — realize  all  the 
implications  behind  the  struggle  now  oc- 
curring both  in  Congress  and  across  the 
Nation  concerning  deplojrment  of  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  proposed  ABM  system. 

Washington,  D.C.,  ended  up  as  one  of 
the  lucky  areas  to  receive  protection' 
from  Safeguard,  but  so  far,  public  debate 
here  has  been  minimal.  Hopefully, 
though,  that  situation  is  changing. 

Tomorrow  night,  Tuesday,  June  3.  the 
Northern  Virginia  Coalition  of  Citizens 
Concerned  About  the  ABM  will  hold  a 
town  meeting  to  discuss  the  President's 
proposals  on  ABM.  The  recently  formed 
coalition  consists  of  nine  citizens 
groups — seven  opposing  ABM  and  two 
which  have  taken  no  staind  but  wish  to 
have  public  airing  on  the  question. 

I  view  the  town  meeting  concept  as  a 
powerful  means  of  presenting  the  many 
aspects  of  the  ABM  debate,  and  I  urge 
those  persons  here  in  the  Washington 
area  who  feel  they  need  to  know  more 
about  ABM  to  attend  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  following 
press  release  describing  the  town  meet- 
ing be  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
FoEMATioN    or    New    COALmoN    or    Nunc 

NosTHxaK  Virginia  Groups  to  Seek  In- 

T»Mg"  PXTBUC  DlSCTTSSION  Or  ABM 

In  mid-March,  President  Nixon  announced 
his  plans  for  the  Safeguard  anti-ballistic 
missile  system.  Although  16  cities  had  for- 
merly been  chosen  for  ABM  sites  (Including 
Boston,  Chicago,  Dallas,  Detroit,  Los  An- 
geles, New  York,  San  Prandsco  and  Seattle) 
the  sites  were  removed  from  population  cen- 
ters due  to  citizen  concern  and  public 
education. 

Among  the  remaining  missile  sites  are  the 
countrysides  of  Montana  and  North  Dakota 
and  one  city,  Washington.  D.C. 

The  governors  of  Montana  and  North  Da- 
kota have  expressed  their  opposition  to  tha 
Safeguard  In  their  backyard  and  the  citizens 
in  these  states  have  oragnlzed  in  protest. 

In  the  absence  of  initiatives  by  local  gov- 
erning bodies.  The  Northern  Virginia  Coali- 
tion of  Citizens  Concerned  About  the  ABM. 
have  requested  the  Arlington,  Alexandria, 
Fairfax  and  Falls  Church  dty  coundls  to 
hold  bearings  on  the  ABM. 

Since  there  has  been  no  response  from  the 
Council  fathers  we  are  now,  publicly,  asking 
for  open  hearings. 

Concern  Is  mounting  so  rapidly,  however, 
that  we  have  planned  a  Northern  Virginia 
Town  Meeting  for  Tuesday,  June  3rd  at  T.  O. 
Williams  High  School  to  debate  the  ABM. 
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TlM  maabcn  of  th»  <l*b«t«  t«*in  •upportlnc 
tteABMara: 

CbATlM  Lareh.  InatltuU  of  OcfeoM 
AnmlymU. 

SUehMnl  Fryklund.  SpMUal  AdTlaor  to  Um 
Ocfni^  Sacratary  of  DefeoM. 

M«nb«ra  of  the  oppoalnc  view  are : 

Dr  Ow>rg«  lUttijaxu.  ProfMMor  ot  PoUUoal 
Selene*.  MIT 

Dr.  Jeremy  Stona,  autbor.  mamher  at  Coun- 
ell.  FMIermtton  of  American  SdentUti. 


Bobert  Ooralakl  of  NBC  Newi  wUl  be  the 
moderator  of  tlUa  debate. 

We  deeply  regret  the  silence  of  our  elected 
and  appointed  Virginia  leader*.  Although  the 
ABM  vote  U  Kheduled  (or  mid-June,  we  dn- 
cerely  hope  that  the  Town  Meeting  will  be 
the  beginning  of  an  lltb  hour  Intenae 
round  of  dlaeoaalona  and  hearing*  on  tbia 
moat  controreraUl  and  critical  of  Uaues. 

Sponaorlng  Oroupe:  Langley  RU1>  Frlenda 


Meetlnga.  New  Demoomtlc  CbeJltlon  of  No. 
Va.,  Northern  Virginia  Action  Committee. 
Northern  Virginia  Clergy  and  Laymen  Con- 
cerned About  Vietnam; 

Parkfalrfax  ClUaens  AaaoeUtlon; 

Support  Chrlattan  Action  Houee  Church 
of  the  Little  PaUa  Praabyterlan  Cburob; 

Spectrum,  Oeorge  Maaon  College; 

VlrglnU  United  MethodUt  Board  of  Chrla- 
tlan  Social  Concerns,  and  Waahlngton  Area 
SANK. 


I       HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— rw€8daj/,  June  3,  1969 


The  Houae  met  at  13  o'clock  noon. 

RAbbi  Loulj  Kaplan.  Cottfrecatlon 
Ohev  Shalom.  N«ther  Providence.  Pa., 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Lord: 

In  commencing  thia  session  of  the  House 

of  Representatives. 
Begin  we  must  by  expressing  gratitude 

for  being  alive. 
Kven  as  we  have  risen  from  sleep. 
Rause  MSrtoo.  we  pray  from  our  shackles 

ofTcsterday — 
The  fetters  of  ignorance,  resistance  to 

worthwhile  change, 
Yielding  complacency,  inertia,  and  other 

shortcomings. 

Aid  us  to  attain  a  healthy  discontent 
Now  concerning  what  we  have  done,  as 

well  as  a 
Determined  and  renewed  enthusiasm  for 

what  we  can  do. 

Joining  high  resolve  with  noble  goals. 

Understanding  with  genuine  compassion. 

Spur  these  leaden,  especlAlly  to  translate 

The  Biblical  challenge  "to  do  righteous- 
ness and  Justice" 

Into  legislation  enabling  more 

Children  and  adults.  In  this  Nation  and 
elsewhere,  to 

Enjoy  their  "unalienable  rights"  in  the 
human  lamUy. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings    of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 

rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment bills  of  the  House  of  the  following 

UUes: 

ILR.  684.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
tTnlted  States  Code  In  order  to  make  certain 
technical  correcttona  therein,  and  for  otber 
purpoees: 

H.R.  2718.  An  act  to  extend  for  an  addl- 
Uonal  temporary  period  the  existing  sus- 
pension of  dutlea  on  certain  classifications 
of  yam  of  sUJk; 

HJL  a»40.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Henry 
E.  Dooley; 

HJi.  10015.  An  act  to  extend  through  De- 
cember 31,  1070,  the  suspension  of  duty  on 
electrodes  for  uee  In  producing  aluminum: 
and 


HJt.  10016.  An  act  to  continue  until  the 
cloee  of  June  30,  1971.  the  existing  suspen- 
sloir  of  dutlea  for  metal  scrap. 

The  meaiM*  *ito  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  pa—srl  bills  and  a  Joint  reso- 
lution of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested. 

a.  88.  An  act  ror  the  reUef  or  certain  clvU- 
Ian  employees  and  former  olTiUan  employees 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation; 

S.  375.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  village 
of  Orleans.  Vt.; 

S.  49S.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ludger  J. 
Coesette; 

S.  738.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt.  Rich- 
ard L.^humaker.  U.S.  Army; 

S.  001.  An  aot  for  the  reUef  of  William  O. 
Pender; 

S.  1010.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Alll 
Kalllo; 

S.  1108.  An  act  to  authortae  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  prevent  terminations  of 
oil  and  gas  leasee  in  cases  where  there  Is 
a  nominal  deficiency  In  the  rental  payment, 
and  to  authorize  blm  to  reinstate  under 
some  conditions  oil  and  gas  leasee  terminated 
by  operation  of  law  for  failure  to  pay  rental 
timely; 

S.  1236.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Homer  T. 
Wllllamaon.  Sr.;  and 

3  J.  Raa.  113.  Joint  reeolutlon  to  amend  sec- 
tion 19(e)  of  the  Secxultles  Exchange  Act  of 
1984. 


ELECTION  TO  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res. 
431)  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows : 

H.  Rn.  481 


Resolved,  That  Barry  M.  Ooldwater,  JT., 
of  California,  be  and  he  is  hereby  elected  a 
member  of  the  standing  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatlvea  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  URBAN  GROWTH,  COMMITTEE 
ON  BANKING  AND  CURRENCY  TO 
SIT  TODAY  DURING  GENERAL 
DEBATE 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Urban  Growth  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  may 
have  permission  to  sit  during  the  session 
this  afternoon  during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRIBUTE   TO    THE   LATE   TRUMAN 
WARD,  MAJORITY  CLERK 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
Join  with  other  Members  of  Congress  and 
congressional  employees  in  mourning  the 
passing  of  the  majority  clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Mr.  Truman 
Ward.  Mr.  Ward  passed  away  this  past 
Sunday.  This  fline  gentleman  was  bom 
and  raised  in  Clarke  County.  Miss.,  the 
district  which  I  represent.  He  served  the 
Members  of  Congress  with  great  devo- 
tion and  loyalty.  He  held  the  position 
of  either  majority  or  minority  clerk  for 
some  48  years.  Mr.  Truman  Ward  as- 
sumed his  duties  in  1921  at  the  age  of  29. 
In  talking  of  his  work  on  Capitol  Hill. 
Mr.  Ward  recently  pointed  out  there 
were  no  longer  any  Members  of  Congress 
still  serving  that  were  here  when  he  first 
came  to  work.  We  will  all  certainly  miss 
his  warmness  to  people,  his  professional 
ability,  and  the  outstanding  service  he 
rendered  to  his  coxmtry. 

I  am  sure  all  Members  of  Congress 
Join  with  me  in  sending  our  sincere  con- 
dolances  to  Mr.  Ward's  wife,  daughter, 
three  sons,  and  12  grandchildren.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  may  pay  their  respects 
to  Mr.  Truman  Ward's  family  at  the 
Joseph  Gawler's  Sons  Funeral  Home 
from  2  this  afternoon  until  9  tonight. 
The  funeral  will  be  held  at  11  tomorrow 
morning  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  Capitol 
Hill  Metropolitan  Baptist  Church. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
were  all  saddened  on  learning  that  our 
good  friend  and  valuable  employee,  Tru- 
man Ward,  had  passed  away. 

I  had  not  been  a  Member  of  this  body 
but  for  a  day  or  so  when  I  first  became 
acquainted  with  Truman.  In  fact,  he 
went  to  the  trouble  of  making  a  personal 
visit  to  my  office  that  we  might  get  ac- 
quainted. Then  and  there  he  made  sug- 
gestions and  gave  me  the  benefit  of  coun- 
sel which  I  as  a  new  Member  found  most 
helpful.  This  was  typical  of  Truman 
Ward.  He  was  unselfish.  He  was  tender 
and  kind.  He  was  never  too  busy  to  ad- 
vise with  me  or  other  Members  about  the 
printing  needs  of  our  ofBces.  He  did  a 
good  Job  for  all  of  us. 

Truman  was  good  to  the  employees,  too. 
Scores  of  them  found  their  way  to  and 
secured  employment  on  Capitol  Hill 
through  his  personal  efforts.  For  all  who 
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called  on  him  he  gladly  and  happUy 
rendered  favors  and  lervlces  to  the  full 
extent  of  his  capacity. 

We  will  miss  Truman.  Yes,  we  will  miss 
him  greatly.  And  as  time  moves  by  we 
shall  never  forget  him  or  the  service  he 
rendered  as  a  faithful  employee  on  Capi- 
tol Hill. 

His  family  has  our  sympathy. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.    MONTGOMERY.  I  yldd  to  the 

majority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  %)eakea:,  I  am  sure 
all  of  my  colleagues  were  saddened  as  I 
was.  to  learn  of  the  death  on  Sunday  of 
Mr.  Truman  Ward,  clerk  of  the  majority 
room  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
A  familiar  figure  among  Members  and 
employees  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tlvee.  Truman  Ward  Joined  the  House 
staff  in  1921,  shortly  after  coming  to 
Washington.  As  clerk  of  the  majority 
room,  he  performed  countless  services 
for  Members  and  staffs.  As  many  know, 
not  only  did  he  serve  the  printing  needs 
of  Democratic  Members  but  he  also 
functioned  as  an  unofficial  placement 
officer  for  Capitol  Hill  employees. 

All  of  his  friends  on  Capitol  Hill  and 
In  the  House  of  RepresMitatlves  will  miss 
Truman.  Mrs.  Albert  Joins  me  in  extend- 
ing to  Mrs.  Ward  and  his  family  our 
deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGMDMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
minority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  share  the 
expression  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi and  others  concerning  Truman 
Ward.  Although  I  did  not  know  Mr.  Ward 
intimately,  I  am  very  familiar  with  his 
loyalty,  his  ability,  and  his  total  devo- 
tion to  the  legislative  branch  and,  more 
particularly,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  Join  with  others  in  expressing  to 
his  family  our  deepest  sympathy  in  this 
hour  of  sadness. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
majority  whip,  the  gentleman  frwn 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
that  have  been  made  about  Mr.  Ward. 
I  can  think  of  no  one  who  has  served 
the  Members  of  the  House  who  could 
be  better  described  as  almost  Irreplace- 
able. Truman  Ward,  in  his  quiet,  efficient 
way,  was  tremendously  helpful  to  all  of 
us  in  the  operation  of  our  offices,  the 
preparation  of  printed  material,  the  se- 
curing of  office  help,  guiding  new  em- 
ployees, and  In  many  other  ways,  too 
numerous  to  recount.  I  Join  with  all  the 
others  in  expressing  condolences  to  his 
family,  and  I  trust  that  we  will  be  for- 
tunate enough  somewhere  within  that 
family  to  find  a  successor. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana,  and  all  others 
who  have  spoken,  for  their  remarks. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  that  the  fact  of  the  tragic  passing 
of  Truman  Ward  has  alread^  come  to 
the  attention  of  his  legion  of  friends 
among  the  Members  of  this  House.  He 
died  on  Sunday,  June  1,  after  a  lifetime 


spent  In  the  service  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Last  rites  are  to  be  held  to- 
morrow, Wednesday,  at  the  Capitol  Hill 
Metropolitan  Baptist  Church,  Sixth  and 
A  Streets  NE.,  at  11  a.m.,  and  interment 
will  take  place  at  National  Memorial 
Paric. 

He  was  bom  76  years  ago  in  Enter- 
prise, Miss.,  and,  after  spending  his 
early  years  and  young  manhood  there, 
he  came  to  Washington  to  serve  the 
House  of  R^resentatives  in  1921.  What 
a  record  of  dedicated,  devoted,  and  en- 
thusiastic service  he  set  during  his 
lengthy  career  as  a  faithful  steward  of 
the  interests  of  the  Members  of  this 
Chamber. 

Equal  to  his  dedication  to  the  House, 
however,  was  his  devotion  to  his  religion. 
He  Joined  the  Capitol  Hill  Metropolitan 
Bi^tlst  Church  in  1922  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  its  board  of  deacons  from  1943  un- 
til his  death.  His  fellow  church  members, 
like  his  fellow  employees  of  the  House, 
and  like  the  Members  of  the  House,  la- 
ment his  loss  for  myriad  reasons.  They 
will  miss  his  friendly  presence  among 
them.  They  will  have  lost  his  desire  to 
be  helpful  which  was  combined  with  the 
practical  ability  needed  to  be  very  help- 
ful indeed.  They  will  have  been  deprived 
of  his  unfailing  cheerfulness,  his  abun- 
dant energy,  his  understanding  of  his 
fellow  man,  his  scrupulous  Integrity,  and 
his  profound  religious  belief. 

Those  of  us  who  have,  over  the  years, 
sought  his  assistance,  can  testify  to  these 
qualities  which  made  him  universally 
popular.  He  had  an  intuitive  understand- 
ing of  the  needs  of  Members  in  the  pro- 
duction of  their  newsletters  and  other 
printed  commimlcatlons  with  the  constit- 
uents of  their  districts.  To  that  intuitive 
understanding  was  coupled  the  distilled 
wisdom  of  almost  a  half  century  of  ex- 
perience in  the  legislative  process  at  the 
national  level. 

There  was  very  little  about  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  that  Truman 
Ward  did  not  know,  and  it  speaks  well  for 
this  institution  to  which  we  are  all  de- 
voted that  this  knowledge  induced  in  him 
an  Incontestably  high  regard  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  for  its 
Members  and  employees. 

Truman  Ward  was  truly  a  man  whom 
we  shall  greatly  miss  in  our  dally  tasks, 
both  as  a  friend  and  as  an  utterly  com- 
petent and  thoroughly  obliging  employee 
of  the  House.  To  his  widow,  Gladys,  and 
to  his  three  sons,  we  offer  the  assurance, 
In  these  hours  of  grief,  that  we  are  well 
aware  that  this  House  will  not  be  served 
by  his  like  again.  We  say  to  him,  from  the 
very  depths  of  our  hearts,  "Well  done, 
thou  good  and  faithful  servant." 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  regardless 
of  which  side  of  the  isle  we  occupy,  all  of 
us  have  lost  a  friend.  Truman  Ward, 
clei*  of  the  majority  room,  died  Sunday. 
For  nearly  48  years,  Mr.  Ward  served 
the  Hill.  Somehow,  the  press  room  will 
continue — but  it  will  not  be  the  same.  All 
of  us  can  remember  the  times  that  Tru- 
man Ward  pulled  out  a  print  Job  under 
impossible  deadlines. 

Most  of  us  owe  him  a  great  deal.  I  can- 
not recall  how  many  of  my  assistants 
that  Truman  Ward  has  "trained."  I  won- 
der how  mimy  people  on  the  Hill  owe 
their  Jobs  to  this  white-haired  gentleman 


who  greeted  everyone  with  "Good  morn- 
ing. Judge." 

More  than  a  printer,  Truman  Ward 
was  a  person  who  cared  about  his  fellow 
man.  He  was  one  of  our  living  traditions. 
Ptor  the  76  years  of  his  life,  Tnunan  Ward 
was  an  example  to  all  of  us.  We  shall 
miss  him. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  deeply  saddened  to  learn 
of  the  recent  passing  of  our  good  friend 
and  invaluable  aide,  Truman  Ward.  Over 
the  years  he  smoothed  the  road  In  many 
ways  by  helping  Members  to  effectively 
communicate  thoughts,  ideas,  and  ac- 
tlYltles  to  millions  of  constituents  across 
the  country.  At  a  time  when  lack  of  com- 
munication is  being  blamed  for  all  sorts 
of  problems,  Truman's  friendly  and 
helpful  office  certainly  did  a  great  deal 
to  assure  that  we  could  effectively  com- 
municate with  voters  on  vital  Issues. 

Ftor  48  years,  as  clerk  of  the  majority 
room,  Truman  Ward's  good  humor  and 
generous  assistance  made  him  an  ex- 
tremely popular  Capitol  Hill  figure.  We 
shall  miss  him.  A  native  of  Enterprise, 
Miss.,  he  began  his  remarkable  Wash- 
ington career  in  1921  and  served  con- 
tinually the  needs  of  Congress  until  his 
death.  In  addition  to  his  work  as  major- 
ity printer,  Truman  was  an  able  and 
willing  hdper  to  dozens  of  staff  members, 
newcomers,  and  friends  seeking  Jobs  and 
guidance  in  Washington.  He  was  always 
a  welcome  and  needed  port  in  a  storm 
during  the  political  turmoil  that  is  so 
much  a  part  of  life  in  Washington;  above 
all,  he  was  a  good  friend.  To  Gladys 
Ward  and  the  other  members  of  his 
family,  I  extend  my  sympathies  at  the 
loss  of  this  fine  and  well  respected  man. 
Truman  Ward. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
life,  character,  and  public  service  of  the 
late  Truman  Ward. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississipi:^? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  2, 
1969,  while  I  was  unavoidably  detained 
at  an  Important  meeting  in  my  district 
the  House  took  two  rollcall  votes  on  H.R. 
763  to  provide  for  a  study  of  State  laws 
concerning  the  governing  operations  of 
youth  camps,  and  on  H.R.  693  to  provide 
that  veterans  72  years  of  age  shall  be 
deemed  unable  to  defray  hospital  ex- 
penses. 

I  request  that  it  be  made  a  matter  of 
record  that  had  I  been  present,  I  would 
have  voted  in  the  affirmative  on  both 
bills.  

PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  HOME  FINANCING,  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  BANKING  AND  CURRENCY, 
TO  SIT  DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE 
TODAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri  iMrs. 
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StJLUTAir) ,  I  uk  unanimoai  ooDMnt  that 
the  SoboommlUee  on  Home  Ftautnelnc 
of  the  Committee  ob  w^wWnt  and  Cur- 
renoy  may  rit  durtng  cenend  debate 

today.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  requeat  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reaervlng  the 
right  to  object,  may  I  ask  the  dlstln- 
giilshed  majority  leader,  in  view  of  this 
request,  if  we  are  going  to  proceed  to  the 
Hill-Burton  bill  and  diactission  and  de- 
bate thereof  today,  or  is  that  to  follow 
aa  another  day? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  That  is  to  come  probably 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


unanimous    consent    that    the    bill    be 
PMsed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 

11000097 

There  was  no  objection. 
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JOHN  VINCENT  AMIRAULT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HH.  2662) 
for  the  relief  of  John  Vincent  Amlrault 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
paaaed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  THE  RA- 
TJlATHaS  CONTROL  FOR  HEALTH 
JCfTD  SXFETY  ACT  OP  1968— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC 
NO.  91-126) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States:  which  was  read 
and.  together  with  the  accompanying  pa- 
pers, referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed : 

To  the  Congreu  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Section  360D  of  the 
Radiation  Control  for  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1968  (Public  Law  90-602),  I  am 
herewith  transmitting  to  you  the  first 
annual  report  on  the  administration  of 
this  Act.  This  repent,  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare,  describes  activities  undertaken 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  dur- 
ing the  1968  calendar  year  as  well  as 
plans  for  further  implementation  of  the 
Act  during  the  current  year. 

RlCHAKD  NnoN. 

Thi  Whitx  Hoxm.  June  2,  1H9. 


PROVIDING     FOR     REFERRAL     OP 
CLAIM  OF  JESUS  J.  RODRIGUEZ 

The  Clerk  called  House  Resolution  86, 
providing  for  referring  the  bill  (H.R. 
1891)  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
Court  of  Claims. 

B«r.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  resoluUon  be 
pawed  over  without  prejudice 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  »«ls- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


U»  in  Oonffreu  oMembletf.  That  MCtlona  8119 
to  8iaa,  IncluaiTe.  ot  ehapttr  81  of  tlUe  S 
Unlte<l  states  CJode.  rvlatUic  to  ■'OomDen- 
aatlon  for  Work  Injuria."  are  bereby  waived 
la  Xavor  of  Mtb.  Eara  L.  Ctom  of  Pllnt.  Mlch- 
1^.  and  her  claim  for  compenaaUon  for 
the  death  of  her  husband,  bra  L  Cro«  a 
foraer  employee  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  who  died  on  Seotem- 
ber  30.  1961,  ghaU  be  acted  upon  und«  the 
remaining  provUlon*  of  such  chapter  In  the 
same  manner  as  If  such  claim  had  been 
timely  nied.  U  she  files  such  claim  with  the 
Department  of  Labor  (Bureau  of  Employees' 
Compensation)  within  six  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Benefits  shall  accrue  by  reason  of  the  en- 
actment  of  thU  Act  from  a  period  beginning 
^,5«*»  ***»»  Ave  yean  from  the  ditTof 
death  Of  Hera  L.  Cro«.  such  period  to  be 
determined  by  the  Bureau  of  Employees- 
Compensation;  except  that  hospital  medl- 
ca^  funeral,  and  burial  expenses  which  are 
defied  reimbursable  shall  not  be  reduced  by 
operation  of  thU  llmlUtlon. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  3.  lines  4  through  10.  strtke  the 
language  contolned  therein  and  Insert- 
"No  benefits  shaU  accrue  by  reason  of  the 

™L?^^  ?  enactment;  except  that  hospital 

f^^lilii^*'*^'  "*«*  **^<^  expenses  which 
•*•  dewDMl  reimbursable  shaU  not  be  rMtuoMl 
by  (^Mratlon  of  thU  llmlUtlon  " 


to. 


CAPT.  JOHN  W.  BOOTH  m 

The  aerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  1808) 
for  the  relief  of  Capt.  John  W.  Booth  m 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
Pa«ed  over  without  prejudice 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
ttie  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

.J?^*  ^F  7J^  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
Mid  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
ome,  and  passed,  and  a  moUon  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table  ^^ 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  S»EAKER.  This  Is  Private  Calen- 
dar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  flrat  in- 
dividual bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


MRS.  BEATRICE  JAFFE 
The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  fHJl.  1885) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Beatrice  Jaffe. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bUl  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMDR.  EDWIN  J.  SABEC,  UJ8.  NAVY 
The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HH.  5419) 

to  provide  relief  for  Comdr.  Edwin  J  Sa- 

bec,  U.S.  Navy. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  paased  over 

without  prejudice. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 

the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  Mis- 

soun? 

There  was  no  objeotloo. 


FRANK  KLBINERMAN 
The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (HJl.  3377) 
for  the  relief  of  Frank  Kleinerman. 

Mr.  HALL.  B4r.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  toere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  B«ls- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.   AIU  KALLIO 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (HJl.  1999) 
for  the  relief  of  Blrs.  Alii  Kalllo 

Mr.  EDM0ND80N  Mr.  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? ^^ 

There  was  no  obJecUon. 


PEDRO  miZARRY  GUIDO 
The  aerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5000) 
for  the  relief  of  Pedro  Irtearry  Guldo 
Mr.    DUNCAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    I   ask 


MRS.  EZRA  L.  CROSS 
The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.4744) 

for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Qsra  L.  Cross. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clert 

read  the  bill,  as  follows:         *•"««« 

HJl.  4744 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senmte  and  Botue  of 
Repreaimuttvet  of  the  United  Statet  of  Amer- 


ALFRED  LORMAN 

*  "^^fl*^*^  *^*""*  "*«  bill  (HJl.  3008) 
to  fix  date  of  citizenship  of  Alfred  Lor- 
man  for  purpo^js  of  War  Claims  Act  of 

refill  SS^  iw„obJection,  Uie  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJl.   3006 

^^vresentative,  of  the  United  State,  of 
America  in  Confres,  aseembled.  That  for  the 
pujjpose  of  the  War  Claims  Act  of  li>4a.  M- 

;^.  ii'?*"-  t  ^°"°"  <=''^°  o'  Austria, 
•hall  be  deemed  to  have  become  a  cltlaen  of 
the  United  States  on  June  22,  1M4.  the  dato 
that  he  became  eligible  to  take  the  oath  of 
aneglance  to  the  United  SUtes.  and  the 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission  shall 
receive  and  determine  such  claim  In  accord- 
ance with  aU  other  provisions  of  War  Claims 
Act  of  l»48.  as  amended,  and  the  award  If 
any   made  by  the  Commission  shall  be  piod 

war  aaSS'^Sl.  °'  "^'  '^'^  '"^^ 

The  blU  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table 
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AMALIA  P.  MONTERO 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  6375) 
for  the  relief  of  Amalla  P.  Montero. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aak 
unanimous  ccmaent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LT.  COL.  EARL  SPOFPORD  BROWN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6377) 
for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col.  Earl  Spofford 
Brown.  U.S.  Army  Reserve,  retired. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Cl«rk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  6377 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Earl 
Spofford  Brown,  lieutenant  colonel.  United 
States  Army  Reserve  (retired),  O-1080178.  la 
relieved  of  all  liability  for  repayment  to  the 
United  States  of  the  simi  of  $3,632  81  repre- 
senting the  amount  of  overpayments  In 
longevity  pay  received  by  him  for  the  period 
from  June  1,  1842.  through  May  31.  1961. 
while  he  was  serving  as  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Army,  resulting  from  admin- 
istrative error  on  the  i>art  of  Army  personnel. 

Sec.  2  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  or  his  designee  shall  relieve 
disbursing  agents  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  from  accountability  or  reeponalblllty 
for  any  payments  described  In  section  1  of 
this  Act.  and  shall  allow  credits  In  the  settle- 
ments of  the  accounts  of  those  officers  or 
agents  for  payments  which  are  found  to  be 
free  from  fraud  or  collusion. 

S«c.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury,  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  Earl  Spofford  Brown,  the 
sum  of  any  amounts  received  or  withheld 
from  blm  on  account  of  the  overpayments 
referred  to  In  section  1  of  this  Act.  No  pcut 
of  the  amount  appropriated  In  t^ils  Act  In 
excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid 
or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwlthfiftandlng  Any  person,  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  3,  lix^  13  and  18,  strike  "m 
excess  of  10  per  oentum  thereof. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider wtis  laid  on  the  table. 


■mount  of  $8,888.00,  representing  overpay- 
ments of  base  pay  received  by  him  for  the 
period  beginning  April  1,  1968  and  ending 
December  31,  1962.  as  a  result  of  inclusion 
by  the  Air  Force,  through  administrative 
error,  for  pay  purposes  of  three  years  and 
nine  months  of  service  by  the  said  Clyde 
Nichols  as  a  midshipman  in  the  United 
States  Naval  Reserve.  In  the  audit  and  settle- 
ment of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying  or 
disbursing  officer  of  the  United  States,  credit 
shall  be  given  for  amounts  for  which  liability 
Is  relieved  by  this  section. 

Stc.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  Clyde  Nichols  an  amount  eq\ial 
to  the  aggregate  of  the  amounts  paid  by  him, 
or  withheld  from  simis  otherwise  due  him, 
with  respect  to  the  indebtedness  to  the 
United  States  specified  in  the  first  section  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  No  part  of  the  amotmt  appropriated 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  in  excess 
of  10  per  centtun  thereof  shall  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  In 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  stim 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1,  line  6,  after  "base  pay"  Insert 
"and  flight  pay". 

On  page  1,  line  7,  strike  "AprU  1,  1088" 
and  insert  "December  18,  1064". 

On  page  2,  line  13,  strike  "in  excess  of  10 
per  centum  thereor'. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


America  in  Congrees  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  James  Hideakl  Buck  may  be 
classified  aa  a  chUd  within  the  meaning  of 
section  101(b)(1)(F)  of  the  Act,  upon  ap- 
proval of  a  petition  filed  in  his  behalf  by 
Howard  J.  Buck,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  pursuant  to  section  204  of  the  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  line  8,  strike  out  the  word 
"Act."  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "Act:  Provided,  That  the  natviral  broth- 
ers or  sisters  of  the  beneficiary  shall  not.  by 
virtue  of  such  relationship,  be  accorded  any 
right,  privilege,  or  sUtus  under  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act." 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MAJ.  CLYDE  NICHOLS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  6850) 
for  the  reUef  of  MaJ.  Clyde  Nlchrfs, 
retired. 

There  behig  no  objection,  the  Cleric 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
HJl.  6860 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepresentaUves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Major 
Clyde  Nichols  (Utalted  States  Air  Foroe.  re- 
tired) of  Chattanooga.  TennesM*.  U  relieved 
of   liability    to   the    United   States   m   the 


MRS.  VITA  CUSUMANO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1462) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Vita  Cusumano. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FRANKLIN  JACINTO  ANTONIO 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  2224) 
for  the  relief  of  Franklin  Jacinto 
Antonio. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HM.  2224 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Franklin  Jacinto  Antonio  may 
be  classified  aa  a  child  within  the  meaning 
of  section  101(b)(1)(F)  of  the  Act.  upon 
approval  of  a  petition  filed  in  his  behalf  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cal  Carlnlo  Jacinto,  cltlzena 
of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  section  204 
of  the  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- . 
ment: 

On  page  1,  line  8,  strike  out  the  word 
"Act."  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "Act:  Provided,  That  the  natural 
brothers  or  slstm  of  the  beneficiary  shall 
not,  by  virtue  of  such  relationship,  .be  ac- 
corded any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under 
the  Immigration  and  NationaUty  Act." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MISS    JALILEH    PARAH    SALAMETH 
EL  AHWAL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1707) 
for  the  relief  of  Miss  Jalileh  Parah  Sala- 
meth  El  Ahwal. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JAMES  HIDEAKI  BUCK 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  2208) 
for  the  relief  of  James  Hideakl  Buck. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Cleric 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HJl.  3308 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 


FRANCESCA  ADRIANA  FATTA 
(MILLONZI) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (HJl.  2536) 
for  the  relief  of  Prancesca  Adrlana  Patta 
(MUlonzi) . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJl.  2636 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Prancesca  Adrlana  Fatta 
(Mlllonzi)  may  be  classified  as  a  child  within 
the  meaning  of  section  101(b)  (1)  (F)  of  the 
Act,  upon  approval  of  a  petttlon  filed  In  her 
behalf  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Santo  Mlllonzi.  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  section 
204  of  the  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 
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On  pM*  1.  Una  4,  ■trlke  out  th«  n«m« 
"Wnnomak  Adrtaiia  fttte  (MUlooal) "  and  in- 
nrt  In  Ueu  tberaof  tb«  foUowlng:  -TranoMca 
AdrUUk  MUlooal". 

On  page  1,  line  8.  strike  out  the  word 
"Act."  and  Uuert  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol<- 
lowlng:  "Act:  Provided,  That  the  nat\iral 
brothus  Or  slatera  of  the  ben«flelary  ahall 
not.  by  virtue  of  such  relationship,  be  ac- 
corded any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under 
the  InunlgraUon  and  Nationality  Act." 

Tbe  committee  amendment«  were 
agreed  to. 

Tbe  bill  was  ordered  to  be  encroased 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesca  Adrl- 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


RUEBKN  ROSEN 

Tbe  aerk  called  the  bill  (HH.  2890) 
for  the  relief  of  Rueben  Rosen. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
raad  tlM^  bill,  as  follows: 
H.H.  aaoo 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
ttepreaentativea  of  the  United  Statea  o/ 
America  in  Congreu  ateembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  InunlgraUon  and  Na- 
tlonaUty  Act,  Rueben  Rosen  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  upon  payment  of  the  required 
tiam  too. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MARTIN  H.  LOEPFLER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  3165) 
for  the  relief  of  lilartin  H.  Loeffler. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ALEKSANDAR  ZAMBELI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3168) 
for  the  relief  of  Aleksandar  Zambeli. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJt.  3106 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Bepreeentative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Confess  asaembled,  That  Alek- 
sandar  ZambeU,  who  was  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
on  JiUy  8,  1962.  shall  be  held  and  considered 
not  to  be  within  the  classes  of  persons  whose 
nat\irallzaUon  Is  prohibited  by  the  provi- 
sions of  section  313  of  the  Immigration  and 
NaUonaUty  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows - 

Hit.  3187 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue 
of  Repreaentative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreai  assembled.  That  Rys- 
sard  Stanlslaw  Obaca.  who  was  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  rnlted  States  for  permanent 
residence  on  January  26,  l»e4,  shall  be  held 
and  oonaldered  not  to  be  within  the  classes 
of  persons  whose  naturalization  is  prohibited 
by  the  provisions  of  section  318  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
eonsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


standing  the  provision  of  section  aia(a)  (36) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Ifarla  da  Concelcao  Kvarlsto  may  be  Issued 
a  visa  and  admitted  to  tbe  United  States  for 
pennanent  residence  If  she  Is  found  to  be 
otherwise  admissible  under  the  provisions  of 
8\ich  Act:  Provided,  That  a  sulUble  and 
proper  bond  or  undertaking,  approved  by  the 
Attorney  Oenwal,  be  depoelted  as  prescribed 
by  section  213  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act:  ProtHded  further.  That  this  ex- 
emption shall  apply  only  to  a  ground  for  ex- 
clusion of  what  the  Department  of  State  or 
the  Department  of  Justice  had  knowledge 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


RYSZARD  8TANISLAW  OBACZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  3167) 
for  the  relief  of  Ryszard  SUnislaw 
Obacz. 


YOLANDA  FULOENCIO  HUNTER 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HH.  3172) 
for  the  relief  of  Yolanda  Pulgencio  Hun- 
ter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Cierk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJt.  8172 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica In  Confresa  assembled.  That,  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
Uonallty  Act.  Yolanda  Fulgenclo  Hunter  may 
be  classlfled  as  a  child  within  the  meaning 
of  section  101(b)  (l)  (F)  of  the  Act.  upon  ap- 
proval of  a  petition  flled  In  her  behalf  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Poster  Hunter,  citizens 
of  the  United  SUtee,  pursuant  to  section 
204  of  the  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  line  7,  after  the  names  "Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Poster  Hunter,"  strike  the  re- 
mainder of  the  bill  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  following :  "a  cltlaen  of  the  United  States 
and  a  lawfully  resident  alien,  respectively, 
pursuant  to  secUon  204  of  the  Act:  Provided, 
That  the  natural  brothers  or  sisters  of  the 
beneOclary  shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  re- 
lationship, be  accorded  any  right,  privilege, 
or  status  under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  Uble. 


CHO  JOHNNY 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  3188) 
for  the  relief  of  Cho  Johnny. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  PEIOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Calendar  No.  84, 
HJl.  3188,  be  recommitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MARIA   DA   CONCEICAO  EVARISTO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  3376)  for 

the  relief  of  Maria  da  Concelcao  Evaristo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 

read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.    3376 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  Statea  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congreaa  aaaembled.  That,  notwltta- 


HARRY   BUSH 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  3560) 
for  the  relief  of  Harry  Bush. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MISS    MARIA   MOSIO 

TTie  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  5107) 
for  the  relief  of  Miss  Maria  Mosio. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


VISITACION   ENRIQUEZ    MAYPA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  6389)  for 
the  relief  of  Vlsltacion  Enriquez  Maypa. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHOI  SXTNO  JOO 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  9979) 
for  the  relief  of  Choi  Sung  Joo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJl.  9979 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreaentativea  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congreaa  aaaembled.  That.  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Choi  Sung  Joo  may  be  classlfled 
as  a  child  within  the  meaning  of  section  101 
(b)(1)(F)  of  the  Act.  upon  approval  of  a 
petlUon  flled  in  his  behalf  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Oarard  J.  Byrne,  cltlaens  of  the  United  SUtas, 
pursuant  to  section  2(M  of  the  Act.  Section 
204(c)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  relating  to  tbe  number  of  petitions 
which  may  be  approved,  shall  be  Inapplicable 
in  this  case. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1.  line  8.  strike  out  the  word 
"Act."  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "Act:  Prx>vided,  That  the  natural  broth- 
ers or  sisters  of  the  benefldary  shall  not,  by 
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virtue  of  such  relationship,  be  accorded  any 
right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


NORIKO  SUSAN  DUKE  (NAKANO) 

The  Clerk  call  the  bill  'S.  537)  for  the 
relief  of  Noriko  Susan  Duke  (Nakano) . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bUl,  as  follows: 
s.  637 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativea  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congreaa  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Noriko  Susan  Duke  (Nakano) 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  within 
the  purview  of  section  323(c)  of  such  act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


JAMES  F.  WEGENER 

The  Clerk  called  the  blU  (H.R.  1828) 
to  confer  U.S.  citizenship  posthumously 
upon  James  F.  Wegener. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJl.  1828 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congreaa  aaaembled.  That  James 
F.  Wegener,  a  native  of  Canada,  who  was 
scheduled  to  become  a  ctlizen  of  the  United 
states  through  naturalization  on  May  27, 
1908,  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  at  the 
time  of  his  death  on  May  10, 1968. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ERNESTO  ALUNDAY 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (S.  648)  for 
the  relief  of  Ernesto  Alunday. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GIUSEPPE  DELENA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3373) 
for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe  Delina. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEIAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar. 


RODRIC  STTEWART  PENCE 
(JOO,  JAMES) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3044) 
for  the  relief  of  Rodrlc  Stewart  Pence 
cJoo,  James). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H  R.  3044 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  In  the 
admintstratlon  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Rodrlc  Stewart  Pence  (Joo, 
James)  may  be  classlfled  as  a  child  within 
the  meaning  of  section  101(b)  (1)  (F)  of  the 
Act,  upon  approval  of  a  petition  flled  in  his 
behalf  by  Rodrlc  H.  and  Barbara  Ann  Oolline 
Pence,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  pursu- 
ant to  sectlcMi  204  of  the  Act.  Section  204(c) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  re- 
lating to  tbe  number  of  petitions  which  may 
be  approved,  shall  be  Inapplicable  In  this 
case. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  I.  line  8.  strike  out  the  word 
"Act",  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "Act:  Provided,  That  the  natural  broth- 
ers or  sisters  of  tbe  beneficiary  shall  not,  by 
virtue  of  such  relationship,  be  accorded  any 
right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act " 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  resui  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PROMOTION  OF  HEALTH  AND 
SAFETY  IN  THE  BUILDING 
TRADES  AND  CONSTRUCTION  IN- 
DUSTRY 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  427  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

R.  Re8.  427 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Umon  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
10946)  to  promote  health  and  safety  In  the 
building  trades  and  construction  industry 
in  all  Federal  and  federally  financed  or  fed- 
erally assisted  construction  projects.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
one  hotir,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Conunittee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  Intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Anderson)  and,  pending  that, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  427 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
10946  to  promote  health  and  safety  in  the 
building  trades  and  construction  in- 
dustry in  all  Federal  and  federally  fi- 


nanced or  federally  assisted  construc- 
tion projects. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  H.R.  10946  to  pro- 
mote health  smd  safety  standards  in  the 
construction  industry,  to  rectify  the  se- 
rious oversight  in  existing  Federal  stat- 
utes which  presently  provide  safety 
standards  to  protect  workers  in  supply 
and  service  industries  imder  Federal  con- 
tract, and  to  correct  these  problems  by 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  set 
standards  which  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors would  be  required  to  meet  on 
Federal,  federally  financed,  or  federally 
assisted  construction. 

Suppliers,  service  contractors,  con- 
struction contractors — these  three  cate- 
gories constitute  the  great  bulk  of  Gov- 
ernment contractors.  In  all  three  cases, 
it  is  public  policy  that  their  employees 
must  be  ptiid  the  prevailing  wage  in  the 
area  in  which  they  are  employed.  In  two 
of  the  three  cases  safe  and  healthful 
working  conditions  must  be  provided  for 
the  employees.  Only  construction  has  no 
Federal  safety  or  health  standards  or 
protection  for  workers  performing  Fed- 
eral contracts. 

H.R.  10946  would  amend  the  Contract 
Work  Hours  Standards  Act  by  requiring 
the  contractor  or  subcontraetmr  con- 
tracting for  any  part  of  the  work  to  as- 
sure that  any  laborer  or  mechanic  or 
other  employee  shall  not  be  required  in 
the  perf  ormsmce  of  a  contract  to  work  in 
any  place  or  under  any  working  condi- 
tions which  are  unsanitary,  hazardous, 
or  dangerous  to  his  health  and  safety. 
It  further  requires  the  Secretary  to  de- 
velop and  promulgate  as  a  part  of  the 
legislation  minimum  safety  and  health 
standards  with  appropriate  ccmsultation 
with  an  advisory  committee. 

The  Contract  Work  Hours  Standards 
Act  applies  to  any  contract  involving  the 
employment  of  laborers  or  mechanics: 

First,  on  a  public  work  of  the  United 
States;  of  any  territory;  or  District  of 
Columbia; 

Second,  to  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— including  any  Federal  agency  or 
instrumentality — any  territory,  or  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  is  a  party,  or  which  is 
made  fori  or  on  behalf  thereof;  or 

Third,  which  is  financed  in  whole  or 
in  part  by  locuis  or  grants  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  to  which  Federal 
laws  providing  wage  standards  for  such 
work  apply. 

The  Secretary  or  his  representative  is 
authorized,  for  purposes  of  programing 
and  enforcement,  to  inspect  places  and 
practices  of  employment,  issue  such  or- 
ders and  make  such  findings  of  fact  as 
are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  intent  of 
the  legislation,  and  gtdn  compliance  with 
the  safety  and  health  i-egulations 
adopted  as  a  part  of  this  section.  To 
carry  out  these  provisions  and  to  permit 
court  review,  the  Secretary  and  the  VS. 
district  court  shall  have  the  authority 
and  Jurisdiction  provided  by  the  Walsh- 
Healey  Act. 

In  violation  cases  the  Secretary  would 
be  authorized  to  use  certain  administra- 
tive procedures  and,  where  necessary,  to 
seek  injunctions. 

An  employer  charged  with  noncompli- 
ance would  be  given  full  opportunity  to 
be  heard,  and  the  contractor  would  be 
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afforded  due  proceas  of  the  eoorto  In- 
cluding the  right  of  Judicial  appeal. 

In  the  event  the  Secretary  deterinlnes 
nonoompllaDoe.  the  governmental  agency 
for  which  the  contract  work  la  done  ahall 
have  the  right,  upon  notification  by  the 
Secretary,  to  cancel  the  contract,  and  to 
enter  Into  other  contract*  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  contract  work,  charging 
any  additional  coeta  to  the  original 
contractor. 

The  Comptroller  Oeneral  la  directed  to 
dlatrlbute  to  all  Oovemment  agencies  the 
name  of  each  violator  tranamltted  to  him 
by  the  Secretary  and,  unleaa  the  Secre- 
tary reocMnmenda  otherwise,  the  violator 
la  prohibited  the  awarding  of  a  contract 
for  a  3-year  period. 

A  big  portion  of  the  eatimated  $3  billion 
which  accidents  cost  the  construction  in- 
dustry every  year  could  be  saved  to  the 
industry  and  Ita  customers  by  the  Invest- 
ment In  an  effective  Federal  construction 
aafety  program. 

The  legislation  concerns  only  Pederal 
construction  contracts  or  federally  fl- 
xuuiccd  contracts;  therefore,  the  Ped- 
«al  Government  has  the  responsibility 
for  protection  of  the  lives  of  workers 
employed  on  ita  projects. 

Enactment  of  the  legislation  can  be 
expected  to — 

Pint,  reduce  the  number  of  serious 
accidents; 

Second,  provide  minimnnr^  national 
uniformity  In  safe  work  practices; 

Third,  reduce  contractor  liability  by 
meeting  accepted  safety  standards; 

Fourth,  reduce  contract  costs  through 
Improved  operational  efficiency; 

Fifth,  Improve  competitive  status  of 
companies  through  reduced  costs; 

Sixth,  improve  the  safety  skilla 
tliroughout  the  conatnictlon  industry  by 
training  workers  on  Federal  projects  who 
then  move  on  to  private  construction 
projects; 

Seventh,  assist  States  to  upgrade  their 
safety  posture  through  improved  national 
programing;  and 

Eighth,  save  the  Government  milliona 
of  dollars  in  construction  oosta. 

In  1968.  2.800  construction  workers 
were  killed  on  the  Job,  which  is  the  high- 
est annual  death  rate  for  any  one  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States. 

During  the  last  10  years,  in  each  year 
there  has  never  been  less  than  2,300  con- 
struction workers  killed  per  year. 

In  the  last  10  years  there  has  never 
been  less  than  209.000  construction 
worker*  disabled  per  year.  The  construc- 
tion industry  includes  4  million  workers 
and  another  20  million  workers  who  are 
dependent  on  this  Industry. 

The  annual  economic  dollar  value  of 
this  industry  to  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct is  over  WO  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  427  in  order  that  HJl. 
10946  may  be  considered  and  enacted  by 
an  overwhelming  vote. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Dllnols  (Mr  Andik- 

SON). 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  which  la  com- 
monly referred  to  aa  the  conatructlbn 
safety  bill  became  embroiled  in  some 
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controversy  laat  year.  I  believe  it  waa  in 
August  or  perhapa  in  September,  when 
an  effort  waa  made  to  bring  up  a  aome- 
what  similar  bill,  although  I  wish  to 
point  out  I  think  this  bill  Is  substantially 
different  in  many  respects  when  the  ef- 
fort was  made  to  bring  up  the  construc- 
tion safety  bill  under  suspension  of  the 
rulea. 

At  that  time  some  of  ua.  Including 
myself,  took  to  the  well  of  the  House  and 
objected  to  the  consideration  of  thia  leg* 
Islation  under  a  procedure  which  would 
bar  the  offering  of  any  amendmenta.  We 
did  ao,  not  because  we  diaagreed  with 
the  very  important  principle  of  trying 
to  implement  better  working  conditiona 
and  assure  safety  for  construction  work- 
ers, but  because  we  felt  the  langiiage  of 
the  bill  was  somewhat  loosely  drawn  and 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  manner 
In  which  these  standards  would  be  drawn 
up  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  was  veiled 
in  some  doubt. 

There  was  some  doubt  in  our  minds 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  provisions  in 
the  bill  laat  year,  as  they  dealt  with  the 
subjects  of  administrative  review  and 
Judicial  review,  were  adequate  to  aaaure 
due  process  for  those  who  might  become 
involved  with  the  procedures  or  with  the 
provlalona  of  thia  law. 

When  you  talk  about  the  cancellation 
of  a  contract  or  when  you  talk  about  the 
poflsible  blacklisting  of  a  contractor  for 
3  years,  you  are  talking  about  a  very  sub- 
atantlal  right.  I  do  not  think  anyone  in 
this  Chamber  would  deny  or  take  iaeue 
with  the  fact  that  it  la  up  to  the  Con- 
gress to  draw  legislation  in  such  a  way  aa 
to  aaaure  due  procesa  to  anyone  who  may 
be  subject  to  the  terma  of  thia  act. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  compliment  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  on 
the  bill  they  are  presenting  for  our  con- 
sideration today,  or  which  will  be  in 
order  upon  the  adoption  of  this  rule.  I 
think  they  have  answered  the  objections 
that  we  had  to  the  legislation  last  year.  I 
think  in  redrawing  or  redrafting  the 
legislation  and  providing  for  an  advisory 
committee  which  will  be  tripartite  in 
nature  with  one-third  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  contractors,  one-third  from 
representation  of  organized  labor  and 
the  building  trades;  and  one- third  rep- 
resenting the  general  public,  these  would 
include  Individuals  from  the  States  who 
are  particularly  qualified  and  have  the 
expertise  In  this  area  of  safety. 

They  have  given  ua  a  mechaniam,  I 
think,  whereby  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
can  frame  and  proceed  to  promulgate 
standards  for  safety  in  the  construction 
industry  that  will  be  realistic  and  will 
not  Impose  an  impossible  burden  of 
hardship. 

They  will  reflect  I  think  the  concern 
that  we  all  have  for  the  safety  of  con- 
struction workers  in  our  country  and,  yet, 
they  will  be  the  kind  of  standards  wWch 
will  not  hamper  and  impede  what  is  per- 
haps the  most  Important  basic  industry 
in  our  country. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  am 
hamiy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 


Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
compliment  the  distinguished  genUeman 
from  Illinois   (Mr.  AHBnsow)    for  the 
part  that  he  has  played  in  perfecting 
this  bill,  making  it  one  which  I  feel 
everybody  in  this  Chamber  can  support. 
He  has  been  very  careful  to  see  that 
due  process  of  law  has  been  afforded  to 
every  affected  group,  and  no  Member  in 
the  Chamber  has  been  more  Interested  in 
trying  to  work  out  a  bill  that  would  be 
equitable  all  the  way  around  than  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  has  offered  several  amend- 
ments that  he  has  discussed  with  the 
subcommittee,   particularly   the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey    (Mr.  DAKiEts) 
Those  amendments  are  acceptable  be- 
cause we  feel  they  make  a  better  bill 

Mr.  ANDESISON  of  IlUnois.  I  thank 
the  chairman.  At  this  point  I  would  like 
to  indicate  what  those  amendments  are  • 
On  page  2,  line  23,  after  the  word 
"seotion."  we  would  Insert  the  following 
words:  'after  an  opportunity  for  an  ad- 
judicatory hearing  by  the  Secretary." 

Again,  this  language  will  carry  out 
what  I  feel  sure  Is  the  Intent  of  the  bills 
authors,  that  there  should  be  a  hearing 
for  anyone  affected  by  the  provisions  of 
this  bill. 

On  page  3,  line  4,  an  amendment  that 
I  shall  offer  would  strike  the  words  "a 
violation"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
word  "noncompliance,"  this  is  simply  a 
change  in  language,  a  drafting  change 
which  I  think  is  self-explanatory. 

Again,  on  page  3.  line  5,  after  the  word 
"Secretary."  I  would  insert  the  follow- 
Ing:  "after  an  opportunity  for  an  ad- 
judicatory hearing  by  the  Secretary." 

On  page  4,  line  23,  we  would  strike 
"paragraph  (1)"  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "subsections  (b)  or  (d)." 

This  la  to  assure  that  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  which  relate  to  administrative 
review  and  Judicial  review.  They  relate 
to  both  the  possible  blacklisting  of  a 
contractor  and  to  the  cancellation  of  the 
contract. 

The  last  amendment  which  I  will  of- 
fer has  been  discussed  with  the  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
PiRiCDrs),  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Dakiils)  .  and  to  which  they 
have  both  agreed: 

On  page  5,  line  6,  we  would  strike  the 
following  language: 

The  Court  BhMll  have  jurisdiction  to  affirm 
the  action  of  the  Secretary  or  to  set  It  aside. 

And  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 
language: 

The  Court  shall  have  power  to  make  and 
enter  a  decree  enforcing,  modifying,  and  en- 
forcing aa  BO  modified,  or  setting  aside  In 
whole  or  In  part,  the  order  of  the  Secretary 
or  the  appropriate  government  agency. 

I  think  these  amendments  serve  to 
carry  out,  as  I  have  said,  the  intent  of 
the  drafters  and  to  insure  the  rights  of 
administrative  and  Judicial  review. 

I  do  wish  to  raise  one  other  point  while 
I  have  the  floor,  and  that  is  on  page  8 
of  tl;e  report  the  committee  makes  the 
statement  that  some  governmental  agen- 
cies, such  as  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  have  good 
safety  programs.  This  is  true,  and  I  have 
with  me  some  statistics  on  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  that  indicate  very  clearly  tliat 
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for  fiscal  1968,  for  example,  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  had  a  record,  a  frequency 
rate  of  4.61.  and  what  that  means,  that 
is  the  number  of  lost-time  accidents  per 
million  man-hours  of  work,  or  the  num- 
ber of  days  charged.  They  had  during 
fiscal  1968  a  frequency  rate  of  only  4.61, 
and  the  average  for  the  entire  construc- 
tion Industry,  I  am  informed,  waa  13.21. 
So  It  is  true  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
does  have — and  these  figures  make  it  very 
clear — a  very  excellent  program  at  the 
present  time,  and  I  do  want  to  take  this 
time  to  express  the  hope,  aoid  indeed  to 
try  to  have  this  as  a  part  of  the  legisla- 
tive record  surrounding  the  passage  of 
this  bill,  which  I  support,  that  in 
promulgating  standards,  the  Advisory 
Committee  will  certainly  take  into  con- 
sideration the  very  fine  record  of  safe- 
ty that  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation,  and  some  of  these 
other  Government  agencies  have  already 
established,  and  that  they  will  do  noth- 
ing, either  by  Inadvertence  or  design  to 
interfere  with  or  to  compromise  the  exist- 
ing standards  of  safety  which  we  feel 
are  very  good  and  very  high. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  think  the  Members 
of  this  body  recognize  the  great  safe- 
ty record  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

The  Department  of  Labor  certainly 
would  be  derelict  if  it  failed  to  consider 
and  benefit  from  the  experience  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  standards 
developed  by  the  Corps  that  have  worked 
out  so  well. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois that  it  is  the  intent  of  the  commit- 
tee that  those  safety  standards  be  seri- 
ously considered.  Most  contractors  are 
already  familiar  with  the  standards  and 
there  need  be  no  radical  changes  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  very  pleased  that  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee 
agrees  with  me  In  that  regard  and  that 
we  have  this  as  a  definite  part  of  the 
record  we  are  making  on  this  legislation. 

Because  of  the  changes  which  have 
been  made,  many  of  the  people  who 
talked  to  me  last  year  were  deeply  con- 
cerned that  there  were  not  adequate 
safeguards  in  the  legislation  for  admin- 
istrative and  Judicial  review. 

I  think  pe<H4e  like  the  Association  of 
Plumbing  and  Heating  and  Cooling  Con- 
tractors and  sooje  others  have  said  to  me 
they  are  in  favor  of  this  bill,  in  favor  of 
this  legislation.  I  think  it  important  to 
note  that  at  this  time  aa  well. 

I  have  one  other  point  I  want  to  make, 
and  then  I  will  be  pleased  to  jrield  to  the 
gentieman. 

I  note  on  page  4  of  the  report,  I  believe 
in  the  fourth  paragraph  down  from  the 
top  of  the  page,  the  committee  has 
stated: 

A  provision  of  the  Walsh -Healey  Act  pro- 
vides for  the  use  of  such  State  and  local  offi- 
cers and  employees  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
fln<1  possible  to  assist  In  the  admlzUatratlon 
of  this  act.  The  committee  deems  It  wise  for 
the  Secretary  to  utilize  such  assistance  where 
b*  flnda  competent,  trained,  and  qualified 
State  personnel  to  exist. 


I  am  very  pleaaed  the  committee  un- 
dertook to  put  that  language  in  the  re- 
port, because  again  one  of  the  concerna 
some  of  us  had  waa  that  in  dealing  with 
a  191  billion  industry — which  is  what  it 
is  said  the  construction  industry  repre- 
sents, with  fully  one- third  of  the  labor 
force  of  this  country  either  directly  in 
construction  or  dependent  upon  the  con- 
struction industry — we  are  talking  about 
a  very  significant  segment  in  the  econ- 
omy. We  certainly  do  not  want  to  create 
any  great,  gigantic,  ever-burgeoning  bu- 
reaucracy in  Washington  to  oversee  the 
whole  construction  industry.  We  do  not 
want  hundreds  of  people  on  the  payroll  if 
we  can  avoid  it.  Therefore,  I  was  pleased 
to  note  the  committee's  concern  with  this 
problem  and  the  suggestion  that  the  Sec- 
retary in  carrying  out  the  standards,  in 
implementing  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
will  utilize  the  services  of  State  and  local 
personnel  that  are  qualified  to  police 
safety  standards.  It  pleases  me,  because 
I  think  it  will  help  avoid  setting  up,  as 
I  have  said,  what  otherwise  would  be  a 
very  top-heavy  bureaucracy  in  Washing- 
ton trying  to  oversee  the  entire  construc- 
tion industry. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  adoption 
of  the  rule  that  would  make  considera- 
tion of  HJl.  10946  in  order,  and  with  the 
acceptance  of  the  amendments  which  I 
have  detailed  here  for  the  House,  and 
which  the  chairman  has  indicated  he  ac- 
cepts, and  likewise  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  has  indicated  he  accepts,  I 
feel  this  is  a  good  bill  and  one  which 
I  can  and  will  support. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dllnols.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
CMnmittee. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
I  have  made  it  clear  that,  as  far  as  my 
committee  is  concerned,  we  do  accept  the 
amendments  mentioned  by  the  gentie- 
man from  Illinois. 

There  is  one  further  amendment  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  genUeman  from 
Illinois  about.  On  page  3  of  the  bill, 
there  is  a  minor  technical  amendment 
in  line  7.  After  the  word  "financial",  we 
see  a  comma.  That  comma  should  be 
deleted.  The  words  "financial  guarantee" 
should  not  be  separated  by  a  comma. 

I  think  the  gentieman  will  agree  to 
that  deletion. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  has  previously 
discussed  that  technical  amendment.  I 
would  certainly  agree  that  the  amend- 
ment should  be  accepted. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Dulski)  . 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Dulski 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

COMMUSS    ICTTST    SIT    CXTIDELIIinS    FOB    rUTUU 
RXOIBTRICTINO 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  biparti- 
san group  of  New  York  Members  of  the 
House  are  joining  me  today  in  sponsor- 
ing legislation  to  establish  guidelines  for 
future  congressional  redlstricting. 

No  guidelines  exist  in  law  now  and  it 
has  become  essential  that  Congress  act 
in  the  light  of  the  many  harassing  court 
challenges  which  have  resulted  from  the 


original  one-man,  one-vote  ruling  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Our  proposal  is  to  set  a  leeway  for  each 
district  of  2^2  percent  in  population 
above  or  below  the  mean  average  for 
the  districts  in  a  State.  In  New  York 
State,  for  example,  the  mean  average  for 
the  41  districts  imder  the  1960  decexmlal 
census  was  409,324. 

As  the  court  decisions  stand  today, 
new  congressional  districts  must  have 
zero  variance  from  the  mean  average. 
This  is  ridiculous  and  completely  un- 
realistic— yet  this  is  the  way  the  coiirt 
decisions  have  left  the  situation  in  the 
absence  of  legislative  directive. 

If  the  States  are  to  avoid  endless 
harassment  after  the  redlstricting  upon 
the  basis  of  the  1970  decennial  census,  it 
is  mandatory  that  Congress  enact  legis- 
lation to  install  reasonable  guidelines 
in  law. 

It  is  not  the  job  of  the  court  to  set 
the  guidelines,  it  is  the  job  of  Congress. 
The  endless  court  challenges  which  have 
faced  New  York  and  other  States  in  the 
past  several  years  make  indelibly  clear 
the  necessity  for  putting  specific  guide- 
lines into  law. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  courts 
seem  to  be  attributing  greater  validity 
to  census  data  than  is  the  Census  Bu- 
reau itself. 

The  Census  Bureau  itself  acknowledges 
that  its  population  headcount  in  1950 
and  1960  was  only  97  percent  accurate. 
What  is  more,  today's  extremely  mo- 
bile population  makes  census  figures  out- 
dated before  they  are  compiled  officially. 
Thus  the  Court's  zero-target — or  sis  the 
Court  says:  "absolute  equality" — is  actu- 
ally imattainable  across  the  board. 

Setting  a  2 'A -percent  variation  allow- 
ance is  within  the  range  of  census  data 
accvu-acy  and  will  permit  the  States  to 
have  slight  leeway  that  can  avoid  much 
disruption  to  normal  geographic  lines. 
The  Supreme  Coiut's  ruling  in  April 
this  year  forced  the  State  to  begin  prepa- 
rations for  another  million  dollar  con- 
gressional reapportionment  of  the  State 
for  the  1970  election. 

The  Court  niled  that  the  State's  1968 
redlstricting  did  not  meet  the  Court's 
zero-variance  interpretation,  although 
the  redlstricting  plan  was  approved  at 
the  time  by  a  lower  Federal  court. 

Our  bill  also  includes  a  section  aimed 
at  avoiding  the  necessity  for  another  re- 
dlstricting in  New  York  in  advance  of 
the  1970  decennial  census. 

It  provides  that  any  State  whose  pres- 
ent districts  in  Congress  are  within  10 
percent  of  the  average  shall  be  consid- 
ered the  district  for  the  November  1970 
election.  New  York  meets  this  criteria, 
with  a  variance  of  about  6  percent  each 
way  based  on  the  1960  census— the  only 
basis  for  statewide  redlstricting. 

I  recognize  that  for  New  York  to 
avoid  the  new  redistricting  for  the  1970 
election,  even  under  the  provision  of  this 
bill.  New  York  would  have  to  ask  the 
Supreme  Court  to  set  aside  its  earlier 
ruling  in  the  light  of  the  legislation. 

Whether  the  Court  would  agree  re- 
mains to  be  seen,  but  I  believe  the  effort 
should  be  made  since  the  special  redls- 
tricting will  cost  the  State  about  a  mil- 
lion dollars  and  will  be  done  on  the 
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ridiculous  basis  of  census  data  that  is 
nearly  10  years  old. 

New  York  SUte  will  need  to  redlstrlct 
•CalB  on  the  basis  of  the  1970  census  be- 
cause the  State  Is  expected  to  lose  one 
or  more  districts  under  national  reap- 
portionment. 

The  most  important  job  for  Congress — 
and  the  sooner  the  better — is  to  put 
q?eclflc  guidelines  In  law  so  that  New 
Yorlc  and  other  States  will  know  exact- 
ly In  their  1971  redlstrictlng  what  Is  the 
maximum  variance  from  the  State  aver- 
age. 

Cosponsors  of  the  bill  with  me— all 
New  York  Members — Include:  Mr.  Ao- 
DABio.    Mr.    BiACGi.    Mr.    Bihgham.    Mr. 
Button,  Mr.  PAmsTsm.  Mr.  Halpsih,  Blr. 
HASTntGS.  Mr.   Hortoh.  Mr.   Kntc,  Mr. 
McEwiH,  Mr.  Ormion,  Mr.  Pna.  Mr. 
Powna.  Mr.  Stiatton,  and  li4r.  Wolit 
Mr.   MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

^r.  PBRKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  10946)  to  promote 
health  and  safety  in  the  building  trades 
and  construction  Industry  in  all  Fed- 
eral and  federally  financed  or  federally 
assisted  construction  projects. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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nt  TH«  coMMirm  or  th«  wrols 
Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  HJl.  10iK«,  with  Mr. 
Hanlkt  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bilL 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  <  Mr.  Pkrkins) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Eilew- 
BORw)  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Bi«r.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  8  minutes. 

Mr.  Chaimmn,  the  bill,  HJl.  10946,  to 
promote  health  and  safety  in  the  build- 
ing trades  and  construction  industry  in 
all  Federal  and  federally  financed  or 
federally  assisted  construction  projects. 
is  a  bill  most  worthy  of  your  support. 

Some  people  have  been  laboring  un- 
der the  impression  that  construction 
safety  legislation  is  not  necessary  since 
they  allege  construction  workers  are  al- 
ready protected  under  the  Walsh-Healey 
Act  or  the  Service  Contracts  Act.  I  want 
to  set  the  record  straight  right  now,  be- 
fore saying  anything  further  in  support 
of  the  legislation:  Our  committee  has 
found  that  construction  workers  pres- 
ently are  not  protected  by  any  Federal 
safety  or  health  laws.  The  result  of  this 
lack  of  protection  is  that  thousands  of 
men  are  being  needlessly  killed  or  dis- 
abled each  year. 
The  Walsh-Healey  Act  was  enacted  In 


1936.  It  provided  that  employees  of  sup- 
ply contractors  doing  contract  work  for 
the  Federal  Oovemment  would  be  pro- 
vided safe  and  healthful  worJtlng  condi- 
tions. In  1966  we  enacted  the  McNam- 
ara-O'Hara  Service  Contracts  Act  to 
provide  similar  protection  to  employees 
of  service  contractors  doing  Federal  con- 
tract work.  But  in  the  case  of  construc- 
tion workers  the  law  is  silent  on  the 
question  of  the  safety  of  their  working 
conditions  while  doing  similar  work  un- 
der Federal  or  federally  assisted  con- 
tracts. This  is  a  serious  oversight,  and 
the  time  has  come  to  correct  it. 

The  matter  of  construction  safety  is 
not  new  to  the  Congress.  Hearings  were 
held  by  our  committee  during  the  90th 
Congress  on  legislation  similar  to  that 
before  us  today,  and  a  construction 
safety  bill  was  reported  out  late  in  the 
90th  Congress.  Unfortunately,  it  was  re- 
ported too  late  in  the  second  session  to 
be  granted  a  rule,  and  it  was  brought  up 
on  the  suspension  calendar.  Because  of 
certain  technicalities  and  questions 
which  were  raised  during  the  House  de- 
bate, the  bill  failed  to  get  the  required 
two-thirds  vote  to  pass  under  suspension 
of  the  rules.  But  the  bill  did  receive  a 
solid  majority  vote. 

The  Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor  of 
our  committee,  however,  did  not  base  its 
action  this  year  on  the  hearings  during 
the  90th  Congress.  Under  the  leadership 
of  my  able  friend  and  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  DANnu.s), 
the  subcommittee  again  explored  the 
need  for  this  legislation  and  it  held  3 
days  of  hearings  on  the  original  con- 
struction safety  bill.  H.R.  3290,  which 
was  introduced  at  the  beginning  of  this 
Congress.  AH  interested  parties  were 
given  an  opportunity  to  tesUfy  or  submit 
statements.  Testimony  was  also  taken 
from  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  Mr.  Shulta. 
and  the  Under  Secretary  of  Labor,  James 
Hodgson. 

The  legislation  received  the  support  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  unani- 
mous bipartisan  support  of  the  Select 
Labor  Subcommittee  and  the  full  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee.  The 
clean  biU,  HJ%.  10946,  which  was  re- 
ported by  the  committee,  was  cospon- 
sored  by  31  committee  members,  includ- 
ing m^elf. 

Our  conunlttee  carefully  studied  the 
questions  which  were  raised  during  the 
debate  last  year  on  this  same  issue  of 
construction  safety,  and  we  feel  the 
grounds  for  criticism  of  the  legislation 
have  been  eliminated  in  H.R.  10946. 

I  believe  we  have  a  good  bill  here.  It 
provides  the  construction  worker  with 
the  protection  he  needs  and  deserves 
while  providing  at  the  same  time,  sub- 
stantial protection  to  construction  con- 
tractors from  possible  arbitrary  action 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  enforcing 
the  safety  and  health  standards  required 
by  the  legislation. 

Thlrty-slx  years  have  passed  since  the 
Walsh-Healey  Act  was  enacted.  The 
Congress  recognized  at  that  time  the 
need  to  act  to  protect  certain  workers. 
Three  years  ago  we  enacted  the  Service 
Contracts  Act  to  protect  another  group 
of  workers.  In  each  case  the  Congress 
aoted  to  aid  workers  it  had  a  special  re- 


sponsibility and  obligation  to  protect 
since  they  were  doing  work  under  Fed- 
eral or  federally  assisted  contracts.  We 
have  a  similar  obligation  to  construction 
workers.  When  I  think  of  the  thousands 
of  men  who  have  been  killed  or  disabled 
on  Federal  Jobs  because  we  did  not  act 
36  years  ago  to  protect  them.  I  become 
all  the  more  determined  to  act  now  to 
do  what  we  should  have  done  long  ago. 
I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  legisla- 
tion is  only  related  to  the  protection  of 
construction  workers  on  Federal  or  fed- 
erally assisted  projects.  The  bill  is  not  a 
comprehensive  bill  for  the  entire  con- 
struction industry,  but  only  that  seg- 
ment of  the  Industry  engaged  In  con- 
tract work  for.  or  assisted  by,  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment. 

There  has  been  concern  in  some  quar- 
ters over  how  the  Secretary  will  go  about 
setting  up  the  safety  and  health  stand- 
ards required  by  HJl.  10946.  As  my  col- 
leagues are  aware,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  already  has  similar 
authority  under  the  Walsh-Healey  Act 
and  other  safety  laws.  This  legislation 
provides  however  that  he  will  be  required 
to  consult  with  an  advisory  committee 
made  up  of  representatives  of  the  con- 
struction Industry,  representatives  of 
workers  primarily  engaged  in  the  con- 
struction industry,  and  the  public.  This 
advisory  conunlttee  will  advise  the  Secre- 
tary in  his  formulation  of  the  safety  and 
health  standards.  The  bill  also  provides 
that  the  Secretary  can  appoint  special 
advisory  and  technical  experts  or  con- 
sultants to  aid  him  in  carrying  out  the 
functions  of  the  committee. 

In  writing  this  construction  safety 
legislation,  our  committee  endeavored  to 
be  fair  to  all  parties  concerned.  We  did 
our  best  to  give  everyone  the  opportunity 
to  be  heard  on  the  matter,  and  we  care- 
fully considered  each  suggestion  from 
Industry,  labor,  and  committee  members, 
as  to  exactly  how  the  problem  should  be 
approached  and  what  language  should  be 
used. 

My  colleagues  on  the  committee  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  have  agreed  with 
me  on  the  need  for  immediate  action  by 
the  Congress  in  this  area.  I  urge  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  Join  us  in  sup- 
porting and  passing  HJl.  10946. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  bill  here  to- 
day that  everyone  in  this  Chamber  should 
support.  It  will  save  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  lives  and  should  be  enacted. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the 
members  of  this  committee  to  enthusi- 
astically support  this  legi^tion. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  are  all  aware, 
the  mood  of  this  Nation  and  its  people 
is  fast  moving  toward  seeking  those 
values  that  have  basic  fundamental 
meaning.  The  mood  seems  to  be  sajring 
we  will  consider  nothing  except  those 
things  that  are  for  individual  human 
good.  In  other  words,  everything  we  plan, 
create  or  do  should  be  solely  aimed  at 
human  values,  not  material  values  but 
human  values. 

We  are  considering  today  legislation 
that  reaches  toward  Uie  thinking  and 
demands  of  this  Nation's  people  HJl. 
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10946  is  legislation  dealing  in  human 
values.  It  establishes  procedures  which 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  protecting 
people  from  death  and  injury  while  they 
are  engaged  in  earning  a  living  and  rais- 
ing a  family. 

In  this,  the  most  technically  advanced 
Nation  in  the  world,  we  are  still  In  the 
comparative  dark  ages  when  it  comes  to 
protecting  workers  on  the  job.  The 
workforce  of  any  nation  and  particu- 
larly the  United  States  Is  its  greatest 
asset.  Its  skills  are  America's  strength 
and  greatness  and  the  skilled  construc- 
tion worker  among  the  most  prized. 

Yet  last  year  at  least  2,800  skilled  con- 
struction workers  were  killed  and  at 
least  a  quarter  of  a  ml^^on  disabled.  I 
use  the  term  "at  least"  oecause  we  do 
not  even  have  a  system  to  accurately 
record  the  deaths  and  disabling  injuries 
in  the  construction  Industry. 

I  do  not  intend  to  discuss  costs  of  this 
tragic  happening,  for  as  I  said  earlier, 
this  is  legislation  dealing  with  human, 
not  materialistic  values. 

Construction  workers  employed  by 
contractors  performing  work  on  Federal 
projects  are  the  only  workers  who  are 
not  protected  from  accidental  death  and 
injury  by  Federal  law.  All  other  workers 
employed  imder  Federal  contract  at  least 
have  some  statutory  safety  and  health 
protection,  inadequate  as  we  know  some 
of  it  to  be. 

HJl.  10946  represents  legislation  which 
I  believe  to  be  in  a  form  that  President 
Nixon  meant  when  he  said  in  October 
1968: 

I  believe  better  occupatloiui  safety  and 
health  are  needed  on  both  Federal  and  State 
levels.  A  good  place  to  begin  would  be  with 
proper  uniform  safety  standards  on  all  Fed- 
eral Construction. 

It  is  my  view  that  when  protective  leg- 
islation is  normally  drawn  up  there  is  a 
tendency  to  draft  language  that  Is  puni- 
tive in  nature  rather  than  corrective.  In 
the  case  of  safety  and  health,  the  trend 
is  normally  toward  punishing  the  em- 
ployer rather  than  attempting  to  assist 
the  employer  in  approaching  the  prob- 
lem of  accident  prevention  in  a  con- 
structive fashion. 

HJl.  10946  is  not  formed  in  a  punitive 
sense.  Rather,  It  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  toward  administering  the  law 
from  an  accident  prevention  program- 
ing posture  rather  than  a  punitive  en- 
forcement approach.  To  be  aiore  spe- 
cific It  directs  the  Secretarj-  ^o: 

Educate  and  train  in  accident  preven- 
tion techniques; 

Establish  Federal  safety  and  health 
standards  after  full  consultation  with 
those  Involved  with  the  mdustry; 

Establish  an  Advisory  Board  to  con- 
sult with  and  assist  the  Secretary  In  ad- 
ministering the  construction  safety  and 
health  program; 

Collect,  analyze,  and  publish  accident 
data  for  program  guidance  and  industry 
use: 

Requires  the  use  of  the  Administrative 
Procedures  Act  and  public  hearings  in 
the  development  of  standards  of  safety 
and  health:  and 

Provides  in  those  Instances  where  for- 
mal compliance  action  is  found  neces- 
sary, full  administrative  and  Judicial  re- 
view to  the  contractor  involved. 


I  believe  that  HJl.  10946  stands  as  a 
model  piece  of  safety  and  health  legis- 
lation which  will  serve  to  answer  our 
concern  of  preventing  the  tremendously 
high  loss  of  life  and  injuries  to  the  con- 
struction workers. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
goitleman  3deld? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  3^eldlng. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man if  there  are  any  financial  costs  In 
connection  with  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion, either  now  or  anticipated  in  the 
futute? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  am  not  certain 
what  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  means 
by  "financial  costs."  Does  the  gentle- 
man mean  the  cost  of  enforcement,  of 
fines  against  the  Industry? 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  right.  The  cost 
for  this  legislation. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  There  is  no  au- 
thorization for  an  appropriation.  I  sup- 
pose obvious^  that  any  place  where  we 
have  the  administration  of  an  act,  and 
where  we  have  people  who  are  on  the 
payroll  Involved  in  its  administration 
that  there  are  some  costs,  but  they  are 
not  Identified  in  this  instance  by  any 
separate  authorization  or  appropriation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  no  indication 
that  I  could  find  as  to  the  number  of 
man-hours  necessary  to  administer  this 
proposed  legislation. 

The  gentleman  has  no  estimate  of  that 
either,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  have  no  estimate. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield  I 
will  be  glad  to  respond  to  the  questions 
posed  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
ChsLlrman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Select  Sub- 
committee on  Labor  which  ccmducted 
the  hearings,  I  would  like  to  respond  to 
the  inquiry  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
by  stating  that  I  have  been  awivlsed  that 
approximately  25  percent  of  the  4  mil- 
lion construction  workers  are  employed 
on  Federal  projects,  so  that  would  repre- 
sent approximately  1  million  such  work- 
ers. The  cost  of  administering  the  safety 
and  health  aspects  of  this  bill  are  esti- 
mated to  be  approximately  $2  per  per- 
son, so  that  this  would  come  to  a  total  of 
approximately  $2  million  per  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  stated  that  it  will  cost  approxi- 
mately $2  million  per  year  from  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  for  the  administration  of 
this  law.  Am  I  correct  that  that  is  what 
the  gentleman  states;  that  it  will  cost 
$2  million  from  the  Federal  Treasury  for 
the  administration  of  this  law? 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  The  gen- 
tleman is  correct,  it  will  cost  the  Federal 
Government  $2  million  to  properly  ad- 
minister the  law. 

Ml.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlnnan  frc«n  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  $2  million 
budgeted? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  would  have  to 
answer  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  and 
say,  in  my  (pinion,  it  is  not  budgeted 
since  the  bill  has  not  been  passed  and 
it  has  not  been  considered  in  the  budget 
for  the  Department  for  this  year. 

If  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has 
any  other  information,  I  will  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
gentleman's  understanding  is  absolutely 
correct. 

Mr.  E31LENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  has  consumed  7  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  last 
year  when  the  c(wistructlon  safety  bill 
came  before  the  House  under  suspension 
of  the  rules,  I  voted  against  it,  because, 
in  my  Judgment,  it  was  not  satisfactory. 
I  felt  that  it  was  full  of  loopholes,  that 
there  were  question  as  to  just  what  it 
covered  and  whether  there  were  admin- 
istrative safeguards  and  protection  for 
all  parties. 

Today,  however,  I  am  a  cosponsor  of 
the  construction  safety  legislation  under 
consideration.  Tlie  bill  before  us  is  a 
good  bill,  a  workable  bill,  and  a  fair  one. 
I  support  this  legislation  because  there 
are  provided  definite  guidelines  in  the 
standards  and  safeguards  for  the  prime 
contractors  as  well  as  workers.  Such 
safeguards  were  lacking  in  the  bill  de- 
feated by  the  90th  Congress.  I  support  Its 
passage  psirtlcularly  with  the  inclusion 
of  my  amendments  which  Include  Judi- 
cial review.  This  legislation  is  not  puni- 
tive in  design.  It  makes  a  positive  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  while  providing 
the  mechanism  for  the  effective  enforce- 
ment of  the  legislation. 

Although  I  did  not  participate  di- 
rectly in  the  hearings  held  during  the 
90th  Congress,  since  I  was  on  smother 
subcommittee  at  that  time,  it  disturbed 
me  to  learn  that  since  those  hearings, 
deaths  and  injuries  have  increased.  Last 
year  alone,  more  than  2.800  construction 
workers  died  on  the  job  and  some  2S0.000 
were  disabled.  Hojpefully  a  good  satfety 
prc«ram  can  be  established  and  those 
statistics  will  decrease  in  the  future. 

This  legislation  limits  the  Federal 
Government's  major  area  of  responsi- 
bility to  its  own  contract  work.  It  does 
not  provide  for  an  overall  construction 
safety  program.  Instead,  it  relates  only 
to  Federal,  federally  assisted,  or  fed- 
erally financed  construction  projects, 
and  the  States  are  still  free  to  run  their 
own  safety  progrsuns  without  any  inter- 
ference from  the  Federal  Government. 
The  Nixon  administration  realizes  the 
value  of  the  construction  Industry  to  this 
country,  and  it  is  aware  of  thousands  of 
injuries  and  deaths  each  year  in  this 
industry  which  might  be  avoided  with  a 
safety  program.  Secretary  of  Labor 
Shultz  and  Under  Secretary  Hodson  ap- 
peared before  our  subcommittee,  and 
they  endorsed  construction  safety  legis- 
lation. 
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I  hope  the  Hou«e  will  act  favorably  on 
HJl.  10948. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  ( Mr.  DAimu  > . 

Mr.  FEIOHAN  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  FEIOHAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  chairman  of  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee.  Mr  Pxkkins.  and 
members  of  the  committee  in  support  of 
the  committees  bill.  H.R.  10»46,  legisla- 
tion to  promote  health  and  safety  In  the 
building  trades  and  construction  indus- 
try In  all  Federal  and  federally  financed 
or  federally  assisted  construction  proj- 
ects. 

During  the  past  50  years  Congress  has 
enacted  a  number  of  laws  dealing  with 
occupational  safety,  but  these  are  gen- 
erally limited  in  scope  and  effecUveness ; 
the.  samfL.can  be  said  of  State  statutes 
that  de%L.with  this  subject.  At  present 
there  are  federally  estoblished  safety 
sUndards  for  certain  employee  groups 
such  as  longshoremen  and  railway  work- 
ers, while  the  construction  and  building 
trades  industry  has  no  Federal  safety  or 
health  standards  or  protection  for  work- 
ers performing  Federal  contracts. 

The  startling  statistics  of  death  rates 
and  injuries  revealed  by  the  Building 
Trades  and  Construction  Department  of 
the  APL-CIO  are  proof  of  the  urgent 
need  to  provide  eCTective  health  and 
safety  regulaUons  for  those  persons 
working  on  Oovemment  contracts.  With 
2  800  construction  workers  killed  in  1968. 
the  construction  industry  represents  the 
highest  death  rate  for  any  industry  In 
the  United  States.  Over  the  past  10  years 
we  have  witnessed  an  annual  average  of 
209.000  injuries  In  this  Industry.  These 
figures  are  approximately  twice  the  aver- 
age rate  for  all  of  Industry  and  show  a 
comparable  lack  of  improvement 

With  such  appalling  facts  confront- 
ing us.  the  need  is  apparent  for  the  leg- 
elation  we  are  considering  here  today. 
H  R.  10946  assures  that  provisions  will  be 
made  to  grant  the  necessary  health  and 
safety  protection  to  construction  work- 
ers on  Federal  projects  by  authorizing 
if.  ^^^^  of  Labor  to  set  standards 
which  contractors  and  subcontractors 
would  be  required  to  meet  on  federally 
financed  construction.  This  bill  would 
insure  that  no  employee  would  be  re- 
quired to  work  under  any  condition* 
which  were  unsanitary,  hazardous  or 
dangerous  to  his  health  and  safety. 

Under  the  provisions  of  H.R.  10946. 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  after  consulting 
with  a  nine-member  advla9ry  commit- 
tee, which  includes  members  represent- 
ing contractors,  construction  workers 
and  the  general  pubUc.  would  be  required 
to  set  minimum  safety  and  health  stand- 
ards for  Federal  or  federally  aided  con- 
struction work.  The  Secretary  is  also  au- 
thorized to  Inspect  places  and  practices 
of  construction  employment  and  to  seek 
compliance  with  the  safety  standards 
through  the  U.S.  district  courts  If  neces- 
sary. 

In  the  event  of  nonc<Mnpllance  with  the 
safety  standards,  the  Federal  agency  for 
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which  th«  work  was  being  done,  is  au- 
thorized to  cancel  the  contract  of  any 
contractor  of  subcontractor,  and  to  enter 
into  other  contracts  while  charging  any 
additional  cost  to  the  original  contrac- 
tor 

The  bill  prohibits  the  awarding  of  con- 
tracts, for  a  3-year  period,  to  any  con- 
tractor found  guilty  of  noncompliance. 
A  contractor  may  be  blacklisted  only 
after  a  formal  acency  hearing,  and  he 
maintains  the  right  to  peUtlon  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  a  review  of  the  rul- 
ing. If  the  ruling  is  sustained,  the  con- 
tractor may.  after  complying  with  the 
safety  requirements,  petition  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  before  the  end  of  the  3- 
year  period  to  be  removed  from  the  black- 
list. 

To  aastire  a  well-rounded  safety  and 
health  program  the  bill  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  set  up  programs 
for  the  education  and  training  of  em- 
ployers and  employees  in  the  construc- 
tion industry.  The  Secretai-y  is  also  au- 
thorized to  require  reporting  of  con- 
struction injuries  and  their  causes  and 
costs. 

Improving  occupational  health  and 
safety  has  been  a  subject  of  increasing 
concern  to  me.  During  the  last  Con- 
gress and  again  this  year,  I  Joined  sev- 
eral of  my  colleagues  in  sponsoring 
broad  occupational  health  and  safety 
legislation  in  the  belief  that  maximum 
on-the-job  protection  should  be  Ruaran- 
teed  to  every  worker.  The  legislaUon  we 
are  considering  today  covers  only  those 
workers  on  federally  assisted  projects 
but  it  is  an  encouraging  step  in  what  I 
hope  will  be  a  genuine  Federal  commit- 
ment to  safe  and  sanitary  working  con- 
ditions throughout  industry. 

In  the  near  future,  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  will  begin  hearings  on 
the  Occupational  Health  and  Safety  Act 
of  1969.  It  is  my  hope  that  these  hearings 
will  result  In  the  enactment  of  an  effec- 
tive and  far-reaching  measure  which 
would  extend  protective  coverage  to  all 
our  Industrial  workers.  In  the  Interim, 
however,  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  our  support  for  an  excel- 
lent bUl  In  HJl.  10948,  and  our  endorse- 
ment of  Improved  safety  and  health 
standards  in  the  federally  financed  con- 
struction Industry. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  10946 
the  construction  safety  bill.  As  chairman 
of  the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor  I 
had  the  privilege  of  conducting  the  hear- 
ings on  this  legislation,  and  I  strongly 
urge  the  enactment  of  H.R.  10946. 

In  1936  Congress  acknowledged  its  re- 
sponsibility to  protect  the  health  and 
safety  of  workers  employed  on  Federal 
contracts  in  the  supply  industry  by  pass- 
ing the  Walsh-Healey  Act. 

Then  in  1965,  with  the  passage  of  the 
Service  Contracts  Act.  Congress  further 
delineated  Its  responsibility  for  insuring 
safe  working  conditions  for  laborers  en- 
gaged in  the  service  Industry  on  Federal 
or  federally  financed  projects. 

To  date,  the  third  major  contractor 
with  the  Federal  Government — the  con- 
struction Industry — has  never  been  re- 
quired by  Federal  statute  to  Insure  that 
laborers  employed  on  Federal  construc- 
tion contracts  have  safe  and  healthful 


working  conditions.  This  bill  recognizes 
that  the  Federal  Government  does  have 
a  special  obligation  to  protect  this  one 
remaining  class  of  workers  when  work- 
ing on  Federal  contracts. 

In  testifying  before  the  select  subcom- 
mittee. Secretary  of  Labor  Shultz  stated: 

I  favor  enactment  of  legUlatlon  along  the 
general  line*  of  H  R.  32»0.  which  recognizes 
the  Federal  Government  has  a  special  obll- 
gaUon  to  those  who  work  on  Oovemment 
contracto  and  extends  safety  and  health  pro- 
tecUons  to  the  one  remaining  class  of  work- 
ers who  do  not  now  have  the  benefit  of  those 
protections. 


The  death  and  disability  statistics 
illustrate  the  urgent  need  for  this  bill 
Since  1959,  deaths  In  the  construction 
liulustry  have  never  been  below  2.300. 
The  1968  death  total  of  2.800  represents 
the  highest  in  any  Industry  in  the  United 
States.  Since  1959  there  has  never  been 
less  that  209.000  construction  workers 
disabled  per  year. 

The  preponderance  of  the  testimony 
before  the  subcommittee  supported  the 

principle  of  the  Federal  Government 

as  opposed  to  State  government — enforc- 
ing safety  standards  under  provisions  of 
this  bill  because  these  Federal  standards 
would  apply  only  to  Federal  or  Federally 
financed  construction  contracts. 

This  bill  carefully  enumerates  proce- 
dures for  promulgating  and  enforcing 
Federal  safety  standards  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Administrative  Procedures 
Act.  An  aggrieved  party  may  seek  relief 
In  the  U.S.  district  courts.  The  Select 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  considers  that 
these  measures  will  provide  the  contrac- 
tor and  subcontractor  with  adequate 
safeguards  against  arbitrary  or  discrimi- 
natory action  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
while  slnjultaneously  encouraging  the 
development  of  imlfonn  safety  standards 
on  Federal  construction  projects. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  review  the 
major  aspects  of  this  bill.  Every  contrac- 
tor or  subcontractor  on  Federal  or  feder- 
ally assisted  construction  projects  would 
be  required,  as  a  condition  of  his  contract 
to  assure  that  no  laborer  or  contractor 
employed  in  the  performance  of  the  con- 
tract would  have  to  work  under  un- 
healthy, hazardous,  or  dangerous  woiic- 
ing  conditions. 

In  setting  minimum  health  and  safety 
standards,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  will 
consult  with  a  nine-member  Advisory 
Committee.  The  Committee  will  include 
three  representatives  of  the  construction 
industry,  three  representatives  of  em- 
ployees primarily  engaged  In  the  con- 
struction Industry,  and  three  public 
representatives  who  will  be  selected  by 
the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  their  profes- 
sional and  technical  competence  and  ex- 
perience in  the  field  of  construction 
safety  and  health.  The  purpose  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  will  be  to  advise  the 
Secretary  in  the  formulation  of  construc- 
tion safety  and  health  standards  and 
other  regulations. 

Before  promulgating  any  standarda, 
the  Secretary  must  also  hold  a  formal 
public  hearing  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  make  inspections,  hold  hear- 
ings, issue  orders,  and  make  decisions  to 
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gain  compliance  through  the  n.8.  dis- 
trict courts  if  necessary. 

If  the  Secretary  of  Labor  determines 
that  a  contractor  or  subcontractor  Is  in 
noncompliance,  the  agency  for  which  the 
work  is  being  done  would  have  the  dis- 
cretion imder  the  legislation  to  cancel 
the  contract  and  enter  into  other  con- 
tracts, charging  the  additional  cost  to 
the  original  contractor.  Where  the  con- 
tract Is  financed  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
loans  or  grants  made,  guaranteed  or  in- 
sured by  the  Federal  Oovemment.  the 
agency  responsible  would  have  similar 
discretion  to  withhold  the  assistance. 

The  legislation  also  provides  for  a 
blacklisting  procedure  by  which  the 
awarding  of  Federal  contracts  could  be 
prohibited  for  up  to  3  years  to  any  con- 
tractor blacklisted  for  willful  or  grossly 
negligent  failure  to  comply  with  the 
safety  standards.  But  such  blacklisting 
could  only  occur  after  a  formal  agency 
hearing,  and  the  blacklisting  could  be 
terminated  by  the  Secretary  before  the 
end  of  the  3-year  period  upon  a  finding 
that  the  blacklisted  party  will  comply 
responsibly  with  the  standards.  In  any 
case,  the  blacklisted  contractor  could  ap- 
peal to  the  U.S.  court  of  appeals  under 
H.R.  10946  for  relief  from  the  blacklist- 
ing penalty. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  we  feel  this 
legislation  provides  for  full  administra- 
tive and  judicial  safeguards. 

During  the  committee  hearings  there 
was  widespread  agreement  that  to  assure 
a  well-rounded  safety  and  health  pro- 
gram a  training  and  education  program 
was  vital.  H.R.  10946  directs  the  Secre- 
tar>'  of  Labor  to  establish  programs  for 
the  education  and  training  of  employ- 
ers and  employees  in  the  avoidance  of 
unsafe  and  unhealthful  working  condi- 
tions covered  by  the  provisions  of  the 
legislation. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  require  reporting  of  construction  ac- 
cidents and  Injuries  on  projects  covered 
by  the  provisions  of  the  legislation.  With 
more  complete  data  on  accidents  and  in- 
juries and  their  causes  and  costs,  a  more 
effective  safety  program,  as  well  as  a 
more  effective  education  and  training 
program,  can  be  administered. 

I  want  my  colleagues  of  the  House  to 
understand  that  this  legislation  does  not 
interfere  with  State  safety  and  health 
programs  for  construction  work.  We  are 
dealing  only  with  Federal  or  federally 
assisted  projects,  and  the  States  are  free 
to  require  their  safety  and  health  stand- 
ards on  projects  within  their  jurisdic- 
tion. What  we  have  found,  however,  is 
that  most  States  do  not  have  adequate 
safety  laws  to  protect  construction  work- 
ers, and  the  States  that  have  fairly  good 
laws  lack  effective  enforcement. 

Not  only  will  this  legislation  save 
thousands  of  lives  and  prevent  many 
more  disabling  injuries,  but  It  will  also 
save  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
Nation  millions  of  dollars — possibly  even 
billions  of  dollars — each  year  in  reduced 
accident  costs,  work  delays,  and  im- 
proved operational  efficiency. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska. 


Mr.  DENNEY.  The  thrust  of  this  leg- 
islation is  correct  in  that  we  want  to 
establish  safety  for  the  million  workers 
that  are  on  federally  assisted  projects. 
It  seems  to  me  a  year  ago  we  had 
quite  a  controversy  on  the  floor  concern- 
ing a  bill  similar  to  this  one.  Would  the 
gentleman  outline  the  differences  be- 
tween the  bin  his  committee  had  under 
consideration  and  the  bill  we  had  here? 
Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  I  will  be 
happy  to  do  so.  The  gentleman's  col- 
league, sitting  immediately  behind  him, 
enumerated  the  differences  earlier  today 
when  he  spoke  on  the  rule. 

Last  year  when  this  bill  came  to  the 
floor  under  a  suspension  of  rules,  it  did 
receive  a  majority  vote,  but  It  failed  to 
obtain  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote.  The 
principal  objections  as  I  imderstood  them 
to  be,  were  to  the  fact  that  It  failed  to 
provide  adequate  review  under  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedures  Act  or  through 
judicial  processes.  In  this  Wll  today,  the 
contractor,  should  he  receive  a  stop 
notice  or  a  cancellation  of  his  contract 
from  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  may  ask  for 
sm  adjudication  either  imder  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedures  Act  or  by  apply- 
ing to  the  court. 

In  fact,  before  such  a  harsh  and  dread- 
ful step  as  to  cancel  a  contract  is  taken, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  himself  may  also 
apply  to  the  U.S.  district  court  for  an 
order. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  In  the  select  committee 
hearings  was  there  any  representative 
of  the  contractors'  association  that  fa- 
vored this  bill? 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  The  Con- 
tractors' Association  did  appear,  but  my 
recollection,  if  it  is  correct,  is  that  it 
did  not  support  it.  The  bill  we  have  im- 
der consideration  today,  however,  is  a 
clean  bill,  different  from  the  original 
bill.  I  can  give  the  gentleman  the  num- 
ber of  the  original  bill. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  The  contractor  would  be 
required,  if  he  received  a  cease-and-de- 
sist order,  to  have  the  expense  of  going 
to  court? 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Natu- 
rally, he  would  have  to  hire  his  own  law- 
yers, but  there  are  adequate  protective 
measures  in  this  bill  not  only  with  refer- 
ence to  cancellation  of  a  contract  but 
also  with  reference  to  blacklisting. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Under  the  Administra- 
tive Procedures  Act  is  what  the  gentle- 
man Is  referring  to  there?  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  That  is 
correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Erlenborn)  . 

Mr.  EaU£NBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
nUnols  (Mr.  Anderson)  . 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, because  of  some  remarks  I  made 
earlier  today  when  we  were  discussing 
the  rule,  I  did  want  to  add  one  bit  of  In- 
formation to  what  I  was  discussing  at 
that  time;  namely,  the  safety  record  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  at  that 
time  agreed  with  me  they  had  a  fine 
record,  and  In  the  promulgation  of  the 
new  safety  standards  we  hope  that  the 
advisory  committee  will  do  nothing  to 


interfere  with  work  already  being  done. 
In  that  respect,  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  Record  a  copy  of  a  news  release  of 
the  Department  of  the  Army,  Office  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  as  follows: 
Nationai.  Saittt  CouNcn.  Awakds  Presented 
TO.  CHixr  or  Engineers 

Howard  H^le,  President  of  the  National 
Safety  Couiisll  and  former  Oovemor  of  Ari- 
zona, today  presented  two  Safety  CouncU 
Awards  of  Merit  to  Lieutenant  Oeneral  WU- 
Uam  P.  Caasldy,  Chief  of  Army  C!orps  of  Engi- 
neers, for  the  safety  records  established  in 
1968  for  0)rp8  of  Engineers  contractor  oper- 
ations as  well  as  work  g_erformed  by  its  own 
civilian  personnel. 

In  accepting  the  awards  from  Governor 
Pyle.  General  Cassldy  said :  "Safety  and  acci- 
dent prevention  always  receive  full  attention 
at  every  echelon  within  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. This  sustained  Interest  Is  the  real  rea- 
son the  Corps  has  earned  these  awards.  I 
accept  them  on  behalf  of  all  of  those  whose 
work  has  helped  make  these  awards  possible. 

"It  Is  not  only  Important  that  we  design 
each  project  properly  from  the  engineering 
standpoint,  but  we  must  build  It  with  care 
to  eliminate  accidents  during  construction 
and  assure  safe  operations  during  the  life  of 
the  facility,"  General  Cassldy  added. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  own  operations  last 
year  had  an  average  accident  frequency  rate 
60  percent  better  than  the  frequency  of  fed- 
eral agencies  reporting  to  the  National  Safety 
Council.  The  Corps  severity  rate  was  35  per- 
cent better  than  that  of  all  the  government 
agencies. 

During  the  same  period,  contractors  work- 
ing on  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  projects 
registered  an  accident  frequency  rate  50  per- 
cent better  than  the  construction  Industry's 
average,  while  their  severity  was  10  percent 
better,  according  to  records  maintained  by 
the  National  Safety  Council. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
visited  numerous  projects  In  the  congres- 
sional district  I  represent  on  which  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  were  supervising  con- 
struction. They  had  their  own  engineer 
on  the  job  even  where  the  contract  had 
been  let  to  private  contractors.  A  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  cannot  even  go  on  that 
job  unless  he  has  a  helmet  on  his  head 
and  uses  other  equipment  necessary  for 
his  safety. 

I  think  it  would  be  useful  not  only  to 
the  advisory  committee,  but  also  to  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  consider  the 
standards  that  have  been  set  up  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  It  would  be  unfor- 
tunate if  the  Department  or  the  advisory 
committee  failed  to  consider  the  safety 
standards  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  con- 
sidering their  great  safety  record.  We  aije 
all  proud  of  that  record. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  delighted  the  chairman  shares 
my  feelings  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  lUlnois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  I  like- 
wise wish  to  concur  In  the  remarks  of 
Chairman  Perkins  with  reference  to  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation.  According  to  the  testimony, 
they  have  established  wonderful  safety 
standards,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  com- 
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mlttee  which  will  adrlae  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  will  take  Into  coiulderatlon  the 
high  standards  they  have  already  eetab- 
llahed.  We  hope  they  will  do  ao,  and  we 
know  they  will  do  so.  for  they  are  di- 
rected by  this  bill  to  consult  prior  to  the 
promulgation  of  any  rules  or  standards. 
I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  report  that  the  bill  wu  reported  fav- 
orably by  all  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, and  It  was  co8pans(»«d  tay 
31  of  the  35  members  of  the  foD  com- 
mittee, and  it  was  reported  favorably 
with  no  objection  whatsoever  by  the  full 
committee. 

Mr.  ANDE31SON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. If  I  may  I  should  like  to  conclude 
by  saying  that  in  taking  favorable  action. 
as  I  hope  we  will,  on  this  measure,  we 
should  not  In  any  way  Imply  thereby 
that  the  Industry  has  not  been  Interested 
In  the  question  of  safe^  up  to  now  or 
that  somehow  it  has  been  completely 
derelict  in  this  regard.  Quite  to  the  con- 
trary, the  Associated  General  Contrac- 
tors, have  ^d  a  longstanding  interest  in 
safdy  aivltttTe  pioneered  safety  in  con- 
struction. The  AOC  "Manual  of  Accident 
Prevention  in  Construction"  has  been 
recognized  for  several  decades  as  the 
guide  for  safety  In  the  construction  In- 
dustry and  has  been  reprlntMl  in  several 
foreign  languages. 

Five  foreign  nations  have  translated 
the  AOC  "Manual  of  Accident  Preven- 
tion In  Constnictlon"  for  application  by 
contractors  in  their  efforts  to  reduce  con- 
struction accidents.  They  are:  Japan. 
^Mdn,  Norway.  Israel.  Afrikaans- 
Netherlands — plus  thoee  "wtlnTiw  com- 
prising the  Inter-American  Construction 
Association  where  the  translation  has 
been  prepared  for  the  Inter-American 
Federation  of  the  construction  Industry 
by  the  Inter-American  Safety  Coundl. 

For  years  this  docrmient  has  been 
recognized  by  the  American  Standards 
Association  as  the  standard  for  the 
industry. 

I  think  it  wdl.  while  we  consider  this 
subject,  we  do  pause  to  give  some  recog- 
nition and  to  pay  some  tribute  to  the 
fact  that  the  industry  has  not  been  dere- 
lict in  Its  responsibility  and  has  on  its 
own  Initiative  been  trying  to  develop  the 
standards  that  will  promote  safety  with- 
in the  construction  Industry. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Oayocs^  . 

Mr.  OAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  add  my  voice  in  support  of  H.R.  10946, 
a  bill  to  promote  safe  working  conditions 
on  federally  financed  construction  proj- 
ects. 

Within  the  next  40  years  statisticians 
tell  us  that  America  must  put  in  place  as 
much  construction  as  was  put  in  place 
during  the  first  180  years  of  our  existence 
as  a  nation.  Already  we  are  told  that 
there  is  a  critical  shortage  of  skilled  con- 
struction workers.  That  Is  why  the  Na- 
tion can  no  longer  tolerate  the  frighten- 
ing toll  of  accidents  which  cost  the  con- 
struction industry  millions  of  lost  man- 
days  of  work  each  year. 

For  every  day  of  work  lost  through  a 
strike.  8  days  are  lost  through  construc- 
tion accidents.  The  loss  In  dollars  and 
cents  through  these  accidents,  stagger- 
ing as  It  is,  can  be  estimated  with  some 


degree  of  accuracy,  but  who  can  measure 
the  suffering  and  the  anguish  of  a  family 
bereft  of  its  wage  earner? 

Like  mining,  construction  work  is  in- 
herently dangerous.  The  work  environ- 
ment is  conducive  to  accidents.  Conse- 
quently, like  mining,  construction  woiic 
needs  special  safety  attention. 

Accidents  in  the  contniction  Izulustry 
can  never  be  eliminated  completely,  but 
we  owe  it  to  the  men  wdrklng  in  the  con- 
struction Industry,  to  their  families,  and 
to  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  to  make  every 
effort  to  eliminate  those  hazards  which 
are  preventable. 

HH.  10046  is  a  step  In  this  direction. 
It  is  time  that  the  Federal  Oovemment 
promulgated  a  set  of  reasonable  and 
effective  safety  standards  for  the  work 
It  finances. 

It  seems  inconceivable  to  me  that  there 
should  be  any  argument  on  this  score. 
Two  thotisand  construction  men  are  be- 
ing killed  each  year  and  thousands  of 
others  are  being  permanently  maimed 
and  rendered  unfit  to  follow  the  trade 
they  know  best. 

This  is  a  toll  the  Nation  can  ill  afford, 
and  that  Is  why  I  am  strongly  In  favor 
of  passage  of  H.R.  10946.  The  welfare  of 
the  Nation  dictates  passage  of  this  meas- 
ure, my  conscience  dictates  passage  of 
this  measure,  and  I  urge  its  adoption 
promptly. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  OAYDOS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  wish  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  compliment  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  Oatdosj.  As  it  happens,  we  have 
two  distinguished  members  on  our  com- 
mittee from  the  great  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr.  Dint  and  Mr.  Oatdos.  Mr. 
Oatoos  succeeded  another  outstanding 
Member,  our  former  colleague.  Con- 
gressman Holland. 

During  the  brief  period  of  time  he  has 
been  on  this  committee,  no  member  on 
the  committee  has  worked  harder  than 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Oatoos).  He  has  been  imtiring  in  his 
efforts  in  behalf  of  safety,  education, 
and  other  matters  coming  before  the 
committee.  He  deserves  much  credit  for 
his  contribution  to  the  legislation  we  are 
now  considering. 

Mr.  OAYDOS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  our  committee,  for  his  kind  re- 
marks. I  want  the  gentleman  to  know 
that  it  has  been  my  pleasure  not  only 
to  be  a  member  of  this  committee  but  of 
this  subcommittee. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  PucntsKi) . 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  bill.  I  am  proud  to  be 
one  of  the  cosponsors  of  this  legislation, 
and  I  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Daioils)  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee  (Mr.  Pza- 
KXHs)  for  moving  it  through  his  com- 
mittee. 

It  is  perfectly  proper  that  the  Federal 
Oovemment  set  the  highest  standards  of 
safety  on  federally  financed  projects  In 
the  construction  industry.  The  building 
trades  constitute  one-third  of  the  Amer- 
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lean  labor  force  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly affected  by  construction.  Certainly 
the  standards  set  on  federally  sponsored 
projects  in  safety  will  sooner  or  later 
have  an  effect  on  the  entire  industry 
There  is  no  question  but  that  this  in- 
dustry is  one  of  the  pillars  of  our  whole 
economy.  We  are  now  reaching  for  a  trll- 
llon-doUar  economy  in  our  country,  and 
we  all  know  that  the  building  industry 
has  played  a  key  role  in  the  growth  of 
that  economy.  So  I  am  pleased  that  we 
are  today  passing  legislation  which  will 
Improve  safety  standards  particularly  as 
we  recall  the  statement  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  New'  Jersey  that  last 
year  there  were  more  than  2,000  con- 
struction workers  who  suffered  serious 
injuries  engaged  on  federally  sponsored 
projects. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  vote 
for  this  legislation.  This  Is  landmark 
legislation  which  will  have  wide  results 
as  we  move  along  in  raising  the  entire 
safety  standards  for  the  building  trades 
and  construction  Industry. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlnnan  from  New  York 
(Mr.  BiAOOi) . 

Mr.  BIAOOI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  fun- 
damental and  rather  simple  purpose  of 
H.R  10946,  the  construction  safety  bill, 
is  to  provide  safe  workplaces  for  con- 
struction workers  on  Federal  construc- 
tion projects  and  on  federally  assisted 
projects.  As  a  matter  of  public  policy, 
manufacturing  workers  on  Federal  sup- 
ply contracts  have  long  been  given  this 
basic  protection  by  the  Walsh-Healey 
Act.  More  recently  the  McNamara- 
O'Hara  Service  Contracts  Act  provided 
Federal  safety  standards  for  workers  pro- 
viding services  to  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment. Since  construction  is  much  more 
dangerous  than  manufacturing,  this  leg- 
islation is  a  long  overdue  st«i3  in  the 
direction  of  reducing  the  toll  of  unneces- 
sary accidents  to  the  workers  of  this 
industry. 

Although  this  bill  Is  essentially  con- 
servative in  applying  only  to  Federal 
and  federally  assisted  projects,  its  pas- 
sage and  effective  enforcement  would 
make  a  big  impact  on  construction 
deaths  and  injuries  as  well  as  carry  out 
our  undoubted  obligation  to  protect  the 
lives  of  workers  on  Federal  jobs.  Federal 
oonstructior^  Is  a  signiflcant  part  of  the 
Industry's  output.  Oood  Federal  safe^ 
standards  would  save  many  lives  on  Fed- 
eral jobs:  they  would  also  have  a  multi- 
plying effect  which  would  save  lives 
throughout  the  entire  industry. 

I  and  my  colleagues  have  been  im- 
pressed by  testimony  which  has  demon- 
strated beyond  any  doubt  the  urgent 
need  to  do  something  about  preventing 
accidents  in  this  industry.  A  current 
annual  rate  of  2.800  deaths  and  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  injuries  speaks  for  Itself. 
And  the  trend  is  upward.  If  effective  ac- 
tion is  not  taken,  the  record  is  going  to 
get  worse,  not  better. 

The  primary  cost  of  these  accidents  of 
course  is  counted  in  lives  lost,  in  severe 
Injuries — in  human  suffering  of  all  kinds. 
But  there  is  also  vast  economic  waste  to 
the  Industry  and  to  its  customers,  of 
which  the  Federal  Oovemment  is  a 
major  one.  Preventable  accidents  cost 
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this  industry  billions  of  dollars  every 
year.  A  small  Investment  in  good  Fed- 
eral standards  and  good  enforcement 
would  pay  big  economic  dividends  to  the 
industry  and  to  our  national  economy. 
More  Important,  it  would  save  thousands 
of  valuable  lives  and  prevent  untold 
human  suffering. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentieman  from  Penn- 
sylvania <Mr.  Dent)  . 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
support  this  legislation  and  to  pay  my 
respects  and  compliments  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  and  the  rank- 
ing member  on  the  minority  side  for 
their  efforts  to  get  this  bill  before  us  at 
this  early  date. 

This  bill  has  been  controversial  over 
a  period  of  many  years.  However,  like 
everything  else,  sis  time  goes  on  we  get  a 
little  more  mellow  and  recognize  the 
justice  of  something  which  a  few  years 
ago  looked  like  an  Impossibility.  We  be- 
lieve that  this  will  help  the  industry  and 
the  building  trades  themselves.  The 
building  trades  have  deteriorated  over 
a  period  of  years  simply  because  we  have 
paid  too  litUe  attention  to  them  and  to 
give  them  an  opportunity  to  upgrade 
themselves  and  their  trades.  Without 
question  the  building  trades  are  the  back- 
bone of  our  entire  Nation's  economy. 
Without  the  building  trades  all  of  us, 
with  all  of  our  colleges  and  universities 
at  our  disposal,  would  have  very  litUe  to 
do,  because  it  is  the  man  who  has  to  use 
his  head  and  his  hands  and  his  heart  who 
creates  our  basic  prosperity  In  a  democ- 
racy like  ours  which  has  an  Industrial 
economy. 

I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  will 
not  be  here  tomorrow  to  vote  for  this 
legislation,  because  I  committed  myself, 
after  seeing  the  whip  notice,  to  a  meet- 
ing of  a  convention  of  the  glass  botUe 
workers  and  will  be  too  far  away  to  get 
back  in  time  for  a  vote  Uxnorrow  at 
around  1  o'clock.  However,  I  thought 
that  the  bill  would  come  up  for  a  vote 
today  Inasmuch  as  it  only  had  an  hour 
debate  with  litUe  or  no  oontroversy.  But 
due  to  a  primary  as  I  understand  it  in 
New  Jersey  and  out  of  respect  to  the  New 
Jersey  Members,  there  will  not  be  a  vote 
on  this  measure  today.  I  am  hoping  that 
there  will  be  a  imanlmous  vote  on  it, 
however,  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
the  building  trades  ought  to  feel  that 
they  have  the  confidence  of  the  Members 
of  Congress  in  the  kind  of  vote  we  can 
give  to  them  tomorrow  and  hcq^e  that 
you  certainly  do  that. 

Again,  let  me  say  that  this  legislation 
Is  long  overdue  and  I  am  happy  to  raise 
my  voice  in  its  defense  and  In  support 
thereof. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  gentieman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  O'Hara).  who  has  done  an  awful 
lot  of  work  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation. 

First,  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tieman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  DAinxLs) , 
and  the  chairman  of  the  full  cranmlttee. 


the  gentieman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Pduuns)  ,  for  the  outstanding  work  they 
have  done  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  9  months  ago,  the 
House  considered,  imder  suspension  of 
the  rules,  a  construction  safety  bill  gen- 
erally slinilar  to  the  one  under  consider- 
ation today. 

A  clear  majority  of  the  Members 
present,  and  very  nearly  a  clear  major- 
ity of  the  membership  of  the  House  voted 
for  that  bill,  and  it  only  failed  of  passage 
because  it  was  being  considered  under 
suspension  of  the  rules. 

The  details  of  the  bill  we  are  consider- 
ing today  are  somewhat  different  than 
those  of  last  year's  proposal. 

I  am  given  to  imderstand  that  some  of 
the  objections  which  were  advanced  last 
year  by  the  contracting  industry  have 
been  met,  and  that  this  bill  should  be 
acceptable  to  all  parties  concerned.  But 
the  basic  concept  of  this  legislation  has 
not  changed,  and  I  can  say  again  what  I 
said  last  year  about  that  bill.  To  imder- 
stand the  context  of  this  legislation  is  to 
understtmd  the  argument  for  it. 

For  three  decades.  Mr.  Chsdrman, 
Oovemment  contracts  for  the  supplying 
of  goods  to  the  United  States  have  con- 
tained a  clause  requiring  the  contractor 
to  provide  his  employees  with  safe  and 
healthful  working  conditions,  and  to  pay 
them  not  less  than  the  prevailing  mini- 
mum wage. 

Contractors  providing  services  to  the 
United  States  have  been  under  a  similar 
obligation,  and  their  contracts  have 
contained  a  similar  provision  for  nearly 
5  years  now. 

Contractors  who  undertake  to  build  or 
repair  buildings  for  the  U.S.  Oovemment 
have  long  operated  xmder  a  similar  re- 
quirement vflth  respect  to  the  prevailing 
wage  but  they  have  been,  alone  among 
Oovenunent  contractors,  free  from  any 
obligation  to  provide  their  employees 
with  safe  working  conditions.  And  this 
has  been  true,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  construction  is,  outside  of 
mining,  the  most  dangerous  industry  in 
the  Nation. 

This  bill,  like  last  year's  bill,  seeks 
nothing  more  than  to  place  construction 
contractors  on  the  same  footing  with 
other  types  of  contractors  in  their  deal- 
ings with  their  employees.  This  bill 
should  pass,  and  I  am  convinced  that  it 
will  pass.  But  I  do  want  to  swid  one  thing 
to  that  statement. 

I  want  to  say  most  emphatically  that 
this  bill  of  and  by  itself,  is  not  sufficient 
to  meet  the  serious  and  growing  prob- 
lems of  occupational  safety  and  health 
in  America. 

There  are  pending  before  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  not  less  than 
four  bills  dealing  with  the  broader  ques- 
tion of  general  occupational  health  and 
safety.  One  of  those  bills  is  identical  to 
one  which  was  recommended  over  a  year 
ago  by  President  Johnson.  Another  is 
Identical  to  the  bill  reported  to  this 
House  by  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee last  siunmer,  but  never  considered 
on  the  House  floor.  Two  others  are  new 
bills,  introduced  by  myself  and  the  gen- 
tieman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thomp- 
son) bearing  a  generic  resemblance  to 
last  year's  proposals. 


We  have  not  yet  heard  directly  from 
the  administration,  but  in  the  hearings, 
the  Under  Secretary  of  Labor  said  that 
he  hoped  the  House  would  pass  a  con- 
struction safety  bill,  but  not  In  lieu  of  a 
broader  bill.  His  exact  words  were: 

In  the  view  of  the  Department,  It  would 
thus  appear  that  some  sort  of  comprehensive 
approach  toward  Improving  the  working  con- 
ditions and  practices  of  all  Industries,  In- 
cluding, of  course,  the  building  and  construc- 
tion Industry  as  a  whole  would  be  desirable. 

However,  legislation  along  the  lines  of 
H.R.  3290,  which  Is  confined  to  providing  safe 
and  healthful  working  conditions  for  the  one 
group  of  employees  working  under  Govern- 
ment contracting  authorities  who  are  not 
presently  protected  by  Federal  law,  would 
be  a  step  forward.  The  Federal  Government 
would  thus  round  out  Its  safety  coverage  of 
thoee  who  work  under  Its  contracting 
authorities. 

I  rise  to  second  that  hope  today.  This 
bill  is  a  good  one,  and  in  and  of  Itself, 
it  will  make  the  life  and  health  of  the 
construction  worker,  performing  his 
trade  on  a  Oovemment  contract,  con- 
siderably safer.  But  unless  we  enact  a 
broader  bill,  covering  all  employees,  that 
vast  majority  of  American  working  men 
who  are  subject  now  to  serious  hazards 
to  their  safety  and  health,  will  continue 
to  be  so  exposed. 

I  want,  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  urge  upon  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Daniels) 
and  upon  all  my  colleagues,  the  impor- 
tance of  finishing  the  job  so  well  begun, 
by  enacting  a  comprehensive  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health  act  before 
another  year  passes  and  another  14,000 
American  workers  are  killed  in  on-the- 
job  accidents. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Yes. 
Mr.  OROSS.  What  Is  this  I  have  been 
hearing  about  putting  over  a  vote  on  this 
bill  until  tomorrow? 

Mr.  PEEIKINS.  I  am  sure  that  the  gen- 
tieman can  get  that  Information  from 
the  distinguished  Speaker.  I  understand, 
that  he  had  made  a  commitment.  We  are 
ready,  but  the  Speaker  made  a  commit- 
ment and  we  must  honor  that  commit- 
ment. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  thought  It 
worked  very  well  last  year  when  the 
leadership  of  the  House  insisted  that 
business  be  carried  on  normally  and  as 
usual  on  all  days.  I  thought  that  the  past 
performance  of  the  House  in  declaring 
certain  days  out  of  bounds  as  far  as  votes 
are  concerned  had  been  eliminated.  I  am 
surprised  to  hear  that  a  vote  today  has 
been  put  over.  I  am  wondering  if  this  is  to 
be  the  accepted  practice  from  here  on  out, 
that  votes  will  be  put  over  from  day  to 
day  without  any  notification  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  am  sure  the  gentie- 
man from  Iowa  knows  that  I  cannot  an- 
swer that  question.  It  has  been  the  prac- 
tice In  the  past  to  postpone  votes — com- 
plete general  debate  and  postpone  votes 
when  certain  States  were  having  pri- 
maries. 

Mr.  OROes.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield  further? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 
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Mr.  OROes.  The  gentlenuui  hM  been 
here  for  the  lut  year  or  two.  I  have  aeen 
the  gentleman  here  quite  consistently, 
and  that  has  not  been  the  pracUce  in 
the  last  year  or  two. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  would  respectfully 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  It  has  been 
the  practice  for  over  20  years. 

Mr.  OROee.  Does  the  genUeman  know 
whether  the  old  situation  Is  going  to  be 
revived  with  this  vote  being  put  over, 
and  whether  there  will  be  votes  being 
put  over  when  there  Is  a  primary  for 
Illinois,  or  an  Iowa  primary? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  my  dis- 
Ungulahed  friend  that  we  had  a  primary 
last  week,  and  no  vote  was  put  over  for 
any  Members  from  the  Kentucky  delega- 
tion. I  presume  that  certain  Members  of 
the  New  Jersey  delegation  asked  the 
Speaker  to  postpone  the  vote. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  genUeman  from 
Kenfticky  feel  discriminated  against? 

Mr  PERKINS.  No;  I  do  not  feel  dis- 
criminated against. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

T)oes|  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  >  Mr. 
ESiKNBORN  >  have  any  further  requests 
for  time? 

Mr.  ERL£NBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f oUows : 
H  R.  io»4e 
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A  bin  to  promote  health  and  safety  In  tlie 

l>uil(llng  trade*  and  construction  Industry 

In   aU   Federal   and   federally  Onanced   or 

federally  assisted  construcUon  project* 

Be  it  enacted   by  the  Seriate  and  House 

of  Sepreaentatives  of  the   United  Statee  of 

America   in   Confess  assembled.   That   the 

Ck>ntract     Work     Hours     Standards     Act    Is 

amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 

following: 

"Sbc.  107.  (a)  It  shall  be  a  condition  of 
each  contract  which  U  entered  Into  under 
legislation  subject  to  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  14  of  1960  (84  SUt.  12671.  and  U 
for  construction,  alteration,  and/or  repair. 
Including  painting  and  decorating,  that  no 
contractor  or  subcontractor  contracting  for 
any  part  of  the  contract  work  shall  require 
any  laborer  or  contractor  employed  In  the 
performance  of  the  contract  to  work  m  sur- 
roundings or  under  working  conditions 
which  are  unsanitary,  hazardous,  or  danger- 
oua  to  his  health  or  safety,  as  determined 
under  construcUon  safety  and  health  sUnd- 
ards  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  by  regu- 
lation based  on  the  record  after  an  oppor- 
tunity for  an  agency  hearing.  In  formulaUng 
such  standards,  the  Secretary  shall  consult 
with  the  Advisory  Committee  created  by 
subMctlon  (•). 

"(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
such  Inspections,  hold  such  hearings,  issue 
such  orders,  and  make  such  decisions  based 
on  tlndlngs  of  fact,  as  are  deemed  necessary  to 
gain  compliance  with  this  section  and  any 
health  and  safety  standard  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary  under  subsection  (a) .  and  for 
such  purpoees  the  Secretary  and  the  United 
States  district  courts  shall  hare  the  authority 
and  Jurisdiction  provided  by  sections  4  and  5 
of  the  Act  of  J\u»e  30,  \9S9  (41  UJ8.C  SB).  In 
the  event  ttiat  the  Secretary  of  Labor  deter- 
mines noncompUance  under  the  provlslona 
of  this  section  of  any  condition  of  a  con- 
tract of  a  type  described  in  clause  (1)  or 
(3)  of  section  103(a)  of  this  Act.  the  gov- 
ernmental agency  for  which  the  contract 
work  u  done  sbaU  have  the  right  to  cancel 
the  contract  and  to  enter  Into  other  con- 
tracts for  the  completion  of  the  contract 
work,  charging  any  addlUonal  coat  to  the 


original  oontraetor.  In  the  event  of  a  vlo- 
laUon.   as  determined   by   the  Secretary,  of 

any  condition  of  a  contract  of  a  type  de- 
scribed In  cUuse  (8)  of  secUon  103(a).  the 
govenunental  agency  by  which  financial, 
guarantee,  aaslstance.  or  Insurance  tor  the 
contract  work  is  provided  shall  have  the  right 
to  withhold  any  such  s— letance  attrlbuUble 
to  the  performance  of  the  contract.  Section 
104  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  the  en- 
forcement of  this  section. 

■(c)  Tlie  United  States  dUtrlct  courts 
shall  have  Jurisdiction,  for  cause  shown,  in 
any  actions  brought  by  the  Secretary,  to  en- 
force compliance  with  the  consuuctlon 
safety  and  health  standard  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary  under  sutMecUon  (a). 

"(d)(1)  If  the  Secretary  determines  on  the 
record  after  an  opportunity  for  an  agency 
hearing  that,  by  repeated  willful  or  grossly 
negligent  violations  of  this  Act.  a  contractor 
or  subcontractor  has  demonstrated  that  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (b)  and  (c)  are  not 
effective  to  protect  the  safety  and  health  of 
his  employees,  the  Secretary  shall  make  a 
finding  to  that  effect  and  shall,  not  sooner 
than  thirty  days  after  giving  noUce  of  the 
findings  to  all  interested  persons,  transmit 
the  name  of  such  contractor  or  subcontractor 
to  the  Comptroller  General. 

"(3)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  dis- 
tribute each  name  so  transmitted  to  him  to 
all  a^ncles  of  the  Government.  Unless  the 
Secretary  otherwise  recommends,  no  contract 
subject  to  this  section  aball  be  awarded  to 
such  contractor  or  subcontractor  or  to  any 
person  in  which  such  contractor  or  subcon- 
tractor has  a  subetanual  interest  until  three 
yeare  have  elapsed  from  the  date  the  name  Is 
transmitted  to  the  Comptroller  General.  If. 
before  the  end  of  such  three-year  period  the 
Secretary,  after  affording  interested  persons 
due  notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing,  is 
satUfled  that  a  contractor  or  subcontractor 
whose  name  he  has  transmitted  to  the  Comp- 
troller General  will  thereafter  comply  re- 
sponsibly with  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion, he  shall  terminate  the  application  of 
the  preceding  sentence  to  such  contractor  or 
subcontractor  (and  to  any  person  In  which 
the  contractor  or  subcontractor  has  a  sub- 
stantial Interest) ;  and  when  the  Comptroller 
General  Is  informed  of  the  Secretary's  action 
he  shall  Inform  all  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment thereof. 

"(3)  Any  person  aggrieved  by  the  Secre- 
tary's action  under  paragraph  (i)  may. 
within  sUty  days  after  receiving  notice 
thereof,  file  with  the  appropriate  United 
States  court  of  appeals  a  petlUon  for  re. lew 
of  such  action  A  copy  of  the  petition  shi:i  be 
forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the 
court  to  the  Secretary,  who  shall  thereupon 
file  In  the  court  the  record  upon  which  he 
based  his  acUon.  as  provided  In  section  2112 
of  utle  28.  Umted  States  Code  The  findings 
of  fact  by  the  Secretary,  If  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence,  shall  be  final.  The  court 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  afflrm  the  action  of 
the  Secretary  or  to  set  It  aside.  The  Judgment 
of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  or  certlfloation  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 1264  of  UUe  28.  United  States  Code. 

"(e)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  eaUbUsh  in 
the  Department  of  Labor  an  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Construction  Safety  and  Health 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'Advisory 
Crwimltt— ')  oonsistlng  of  nine  membera  ap- 
pointed, without  regard  to  the  civil  service 
laws,  by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  shall 
appoint  one  such  member  as  Chairman. 
Three  manibers  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
ahall  be  persons  representative  of  contractors 
to  whom  this  section  applies,  three  membera 
sliall  be  per»ons  representative  of  employees 
primarUy  Ln  the  building  trades  and  con- 
struction Industry  engaged  in  carrying  out 
ooatraots  to  which  this  secUon  applies,  and 
three  public  representatives  who  shall  be 
selected  on  the  baals  of  their  professional  and 


technloal  competence  and  experience  In  the 
oonstruotlon  health  and  safety  field 

"(3)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  ad- 
vise the  SecraUry  in  the  formulation  of  con- 
strucUon  safety  aitd  health  standards  and 
other  regulaUons.  and  with  respect  to  policy 
inM,tt»n  arising  in  the  administration  of  this 
section.  The  Secretary  may  appoint  such 
special  advisory  and  technical  experts  or 
consultants  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  functions  of  the  Advisory  Committee. 

"(3)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Conunlttee 
shall,  while  serving  on  the  business  of  the 
Advisory  Committee,  be  enUUed  to  receive 
compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, but  not  exceeding  8100  per  day,  in- 
cluding travel-Ume:  and  while  so  serving 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
btislness,  they  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses. Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsist- 
ence, as  authorized  by  section  5703  of  tlUe  5 
of  the  United  SUtes  Code  for  persons  in  the 
Government  service  employed  Intermit- 
tenUy. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
establishment  and  supervision  of  programs 
for  the  education  and  training  of  employers 
and  employees  In  the  recognition,  avoidance, 
and  prevention  of  unsafe  working  conditions 
In  employments  covered  by  the  Act.  and  to 
collect  such  reports  and  data  and  to  consult 
with  and  advise  employers  as  to  the  best 
means  of  preventing  injuries." 

Sxc.  2.  The  first  section  and  section  2  of 
the  Act  of  August  13,  1982,  are  each  amended 
by  inserting  "and  Safety"  after  "Hours"  each 
time  it  appean. 

Mr.  PERKINS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Hawley.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,   reported   that   that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H-R.    10946 >     to    promote    health    and 
safety  in  the  building  trades  and  con- 
struction industry  in  all  Federal  and  fed- 
erally financed  or  federally  assisted  con- 
struction projects,  had  come  to  no  res- 
olution thereon. 


ROGERS  INTRODUCES  BILL  TO 
AMEND  SOLID  WASTE  DISPOSAL 
ACT 


'Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  I  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  today  introducing  legislation  to 
amend  and  strengthen  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  of  1965. 

This  bill,  the  "Resource  Recovery  Act 
of  1969,"  would  extend  the  existing  law 
for  3  years  and  add  two  new  sections 
to  the  existing  law. 

First,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  would  conduct 
studies  and  Investigations  on  economical 
means  of  recovering  useful  materials 
from  solid  wastes,  recommended  uses  of 
such  materials  for  national  and  Inter- 
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national  welfare,  and  the  market  of  such 
recovery.  ,^  _^  ^ 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  would  study 
U>piropilate  incentive  programs — includ- 
ing tax  incentives — to  assist  in  solving 
the  problems  of  solid  waste  disposal  as 
well  as  practicable  changes  In  current 
production  and  packaging  practices 
which  would  reduce  the  amount  of  solid 
waste. 

Second,  the  Secretary  would  be  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  any  State, 
municlpelity,  or  interstate  or  Inter- 
munlclpal  agency  for  the  construction 
of  solid  waste  disposal  facilities,  with  in- 
centives for  new  and  improved  methods 
for  dealing  with  solid  wastes. 

This  second  point  is  important  to  those 
States  and  communities  that  desire  more 
modem  facilities  to  handle  their  solid 
waste  problems,  but  are  financially  un- 
able to  meet  the  cost  of  such  facilities  on 
their  own. 

Indeed,  some  of  these  States  and  mu- 
nicipalities participated  in  planning  pro- 
grams for  solid  waste  management  un- 
der the  existing  law,  but  the  existing  law 
does  not  provide  for  carrying  this  plan- 
ning into  actual  construction  of  facilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  a  nation  of  users, 
not  consumers.  We  buy,  we  use,  and  we 
throw  away. 

It  is  estimated  that  within  a  few 
years,  Americans  will  discard  each  year 
more  than  30  million  tons  of  paper.  4 
million  tons  of  plastics,  48  billion  cans, 
and  26  billion  bottles;  more  than  3.5  bil- 
lion tons  of  solid  wastes  are  being  thrown 
.away  in  this  country  every  year  and  the 
Annual  cost  of  handling  and  disposing  of 
these  wastes  amounts  to  $4.5  billion. 

During  the  past  30  years,  solid  wastes 
have  been  deposited  by  mining,  milling, 
and  processing  to  the  extent  that  some 
7.000  square  miles  of  land  have  been 
covered  or  damaged,  an  area  six  times 
the  size  of  Rhode  Island. 

If  future  generations  of  American  are 
to  inherit  adequate,  economical  supplies 
of  our  natural  resources,  we  must  move 
now  to  find  new  ways  of  reusing  solid 
wastes. 


WASTE  OP  WOMANPOWER 

(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  In 
this  country  a  great  waste  of  manpower, 
or  more  correctly,  womanpower.  Too 
often,  the  fine  talents  and  acumen  of  the 
American  woman  is  lost — even  though 
they  have  completed  their  college  educa- 
tion. 

Among  the  women  who  choose  to  work, 
statistics  Indicate  more  than  ever  before 
are  employed.  However,  these  figures  are 
misleading.  The  number  is  high  partially 
because  it  Is  a  reflection  of  our  popula- 
tion growth.  But  the  sad  fact  remains 
that  women  are  not  continuing  their 
education  and,  consequently,  are  granted 
only  second-rate  jobs.  There  are  dra- 
matic exceptions,  but  they  are  few. 

At  the  University  of  Texas  recently, 
Mrs.  Walt  Rostow  addressed  a  coUoquim 
on  the  need  for  continuing  education  for 
women.  Mrs.  Rostow  says  that  education 
is  now  at  a  "moment  of  lost  purpose." 


Women  today,  as  wdl  as  other  groups, 
are  not  utilizing  education  as  effectively 
as  In  the  past,  Mrs.  Rostow  said. 

More  women  are  candidates  for  doc- 
toral degrees,  she  noted,  but  the  percent- 
age is  down.  More  women  are  employed, 
but  "ask  yourself  what  Jobs  they  are  do- 
ing," she  said. 

In  an  overview  of  education's  role  in 
American  history,  Mrs.  Rostow  credited 
it  as  one  of  three  major  "social  escala- 
tors," and  said  that  education  helped  to 
move  the  country  from  an  underdevel- 
oped to  a  mature  economy. 

However,  now  that  the  development 
goal  has  been  reached,  education  seemJB 
to  have  "lost  sight  of  its  role,"  she  said. 
Viewing  education  from  an  optimist's 
position,  Mrs.  Rostow  said  that  its  influ- 
ence is  not  ended.  It  is  time  for  all 
groups  involved,  with  emphasis  on  wom- 
en, to  "retool"  for  the  new  end,  or  pur- 
pose, education  will  serve  in  a  mature 
society,  she  added. 

The  colloquium  served  as  a  planning 
phase  for  a  proposed  program  of  aca- 
demic opportunity  for  mature  women 
students.  During  small  group  discus- 
sions, the  participants  submitted  sugges- 
tions and  questions  which  will  shape  the 
program. 

Dr.  Alice  Whatley,  program  director 
and  assistant  professor  of  home  eco- 
nomics, said: 

At  this  time  the  program  is  ooncemed 
with  services.  Many  of  these  are  already  in 
existence  on  the  campus,  but  often  are  un- 
known to  the  women. 

She  added: 

We  are  concerned  with  preparing  such  a 
smooth  pathway  for  the  rotum  to  school 
that  no  woman  can  resist  the  teii4>tatlon. 

Dr.  Bryce  Jordan,  UT  Austin  vice 
president  for  student  affairs,  extended 
an  olBcial  welcome  to  the  men  and 
women  Invited  to  participate  in  the  col- 
loquium. 

WHY  SHOULD  TAXPAYER  SUBSI- 
DIZE RACTIST  CALL  TO  ARMS  OF 
INSURRECTIONISTS  ? 

(Mr.  MINSHALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
when  is  the  American  taxpayer  expected 
to  subsidize  the  racist  call  to  arms  of 
such  insurrectionists  as  Stokely  Carmi- 
chael,  FBI  fugitive  Eldridge  Cleaver,  and 
other  militants  as  part  of  a  Govern- 
ment-sponsored "adult  remedial  reading 
course"? 

This  is  precisely  what  is  recommended 
by  the  Urban  Reports  Corp.  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  under  contract  with  the  Economic 
Development  Administration. 

The  188-page  report,  "A  Survey  of 
Remedial  Educational  Materials  for  Job 
Training  Centers,"  currently  is  being 
circulated  by  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Economic  Development  Robert  A.  Po- 
desta  as  a  guideline  for  job  training 
centers. 

It  is  outrageous,  and  I  am  today  writ- 
ing to  both  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  Mr.  Podesta  asking  that  the  recom- 
mended booklist  be  withdrawn  from  cir- 
culation immediately  and  revised. 


This  is  not  a  matter  of  book  baimlng. 
The  course  in  remedial  reading  osten- 
sibly is  to  teach  these  people  how  to  read, 
how  to  improve  their  literacy  so  that 
they  can  advance  themselves  economi- 
cally. I  do  not  buy  the  argument,  given 
on  page  174  of  the  document,  that  each 
book  was  "examined  for  Its  presentation, 
its  relevance  to  young  adults,  its  appeal 
to  readers  who  are  not  'hooked  on  books,' 
and  who  read  on  a  seventh-grade  level. 
Although  some  of  the  selections  may 
seem  more  difficult,  we  believe  that  in- 
terest in  the  book  will  be  a  compelling 
force  for  comprehension." 

By  what  authority  does  the  Urban  Re- 
ports Corp.  and  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce assiune  that  an  adult  student, 
struggling  to  improve  his  reading  skills, 
will  "relate"  better  to  the  anti-American 
militancy  of  Cleaver's  "Soul  on  Ice," 
Carmlchael's  "Black  Power,"  or  Ly- 
thon's  "The  Ooddam  White  Man"? 

Why  would  he  not  relate  equally  well 
to  George  Schuyler's  books,  not  one  of 
which  Is  listed?  Schuyler  is  one  of  the 
most  articulate,  successful,  and  tough- 
minded  Americans  writing  today,  black 
or  white.  His  life  is  a  legend,  brilliantly 
told  in  his  autobiography  "Black  and 
Conservative."  He  has  written  exten- 
sively, including  novels,  on  African  cul- 
ture and  current  African  politics,  areas 
in  which  American  Negroes  are  voicing 
loud  Interest  these  days. 

George  Schuyler  has  devoted  his  en- 
tire life  to  helping  build  this  Nation,  not 
destroy  It,  Do  not  the  Job  trainers  feel 
their  remedial  reading  students  might 
relate  to  a  Negro  who  grew  up  in  Amer- 
ica when  Jim  Crow  laws  were  real  and 
terrible  and  who  helped  beat  down  racial 
barriers  through  reason,  hard  work,  and 
an  unshakable  love  for  our  Nation,  what- 
ever its  faults,  and  a  determination  to 
work  within  the  framework  of  the  Con- 
stitution to  make  it  a  better  country  for 
all  people. 

Whatever  our  remedial  reading  stu- 
dents want  to  read  on  their  own  time  Is 
their  business.  I  repeat  this  Is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  book  banning.  "Soul  on  Ice"  is  a 
best  seller,  Leroi  Jones,  Carmlchael,  Mal- 
colm X— their  works  are  available  on 
loan  from  piU>Uc  libraries  everywhere. 
My   point  Is  this:    taxpayers  every 


where,  myself  included,  are  fed  up  to  the^-^~- 
teeth  with  those  who  would  destroy  our 
country,  who  are  trying  to  turn  it  inside 
out  with  violence  and  manufactured 
hatred,  and  we  are  particularly  fed  up 
with  weakmlnded  governmental  agencies 
fimding  programs  which  encourage  that 
sort  of  activity. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  I  am 
Including  in  the  Record  the  complete 
list  of  books  selected  for  adult  remedial 
reading  courses  in  job  training  centers. 
Many  of  them  are  of  outstanding  merit. 
Others  are  so  obviously,  appallingly  mili- 
tant that  it  passes  understanding  why 
they  were  included. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Government 
can  do  better  than  encourage  its  adult 
students  to  cut  their  literary  teeth  on 
what  often  comes  close  to  treason.  The 
list  follows: 

Adamson,  Joy.  Bom  free.   (Bantam  pap. 

Archer,  Elsie,  lets  Face  It.  Llpplncott. 
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Mb*.  Astfaur.  Jr.  ASommtmgt  Aah4. 

B«l«twln.  Jtom.  BluM  tof  MUUr  ChmrUm. 
Olal.  (D«U  p*p.  ad.)- 

Bftldwla.  JamM.  Ootng  to  Matt  th*  «•». 
DUl. 

Baldwin,  JaoMB.  Nobody  Knowa  My  Name. 
DUl. 

Baidvln.  JaoMs.   Notta  of  m  Nmttva  Son. 


BlobJLml  U.  iU^t'Emat  i»  Compton. 
PantlMon  Books. 

lUaon.    Ralpb.    InviaitOa    Han.    Bandom 
(lf«w  Amer.  LUts,  p*p.  ed.) . 
Bllott.     Lawrmo*.     O^orge     Washington 
r.  M«  if  an   If  Ho  Overcame.  Pr«ncic«- 
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Tha   Panther   A    the 


Baldwin.  Jamaa.  Tail  Ma  Boio  Long  tha 
Train  a  Been  done.  Dial. 

Baaeb.  E.  Xun  Silent,  Bun  Deep.  Bolt.  (I>ap. 
•d.). 

Benjamin.  Sobart  8.  Call  to  Adventure. 
World. 

Bishop.  Xllaabath.  The  BaUad  of  tha  Bur- 
gUtr  of  BabpUm.  yarrar.  Strauaa,  U  Olrouz. 

Bon  ham,  mnk.  Burma  Rifiea.  CrowaU 
(Bartlcy  Pub.  pap.  ad.). 

Bosiham,  Pkank.  Durwngo  Street.  Datton. 

Bontempa,  Ama.  ^amoiM  Segro  Athletes. 
Dodd.  Uead. 

Bontampa,  Ama.  £ofi«*om«  Boy.  Houghton. 

Bontampe,  Ama.  Story  of  tha  Negro.  Knopf. 

Bontampa.  Ama.  100  Tama  of  Negro  Free- 
dom. Dodd.  Maad.  1 

Braltwalta.  Bdward  n.  To  Str  With  Love. 
Prentloa-HaU. 

Brown.  Jim.  Off  My  Cheat.  Doubladay. 

Bueklarr  Patar.  Okoio  of  Nigeria.  SUnoD  * 


Burdan.  Shlrlay.  /  ITondar  Why  .  .  . 
Doubladay. 

Burgaaa.  Laonard.  Rebound  Man.  PranJdln 
Watta. 

CaidwaU.  Kraklne.  tn  Se€treh  of  Biaeo. 
Parrar,  Strauaa  it  Olrouz. 

Canaway.  W.  H.  A  Boy  Ten  feet  TalL  (Bal- 
lanttna pap,  ad.). 

Carawaa.  Ouy.  Atnt  You  Oat  a  Right  to 
the  Tree  of  Lifef  Simon  A  Scbuatar. 

Carlaan.  Ruth  C.  *  CarUan.  Bobart  Q.  ado. 
The  Oreat  Auto  Race  A  Other  Storiea  of  Man 
and  Can.  Scholaatle  Book  Sarvloas. 

Carmlchaal.  Stokaly  4k  Hamilton.  Chailaa 
y.  Blaek  Power.  Bandom  Hooaa. 

carruth.  Klla  Kalaar.  She  Wanted  to  Read. 
Abingdon  Praaa. 

Cbandlar.  David.  The  Ramadan  Caaa.  SImao 
*  Scbuatar. 

Cbaanutt,  Halan  IC  Charlea  Waddel  Chee- 
nutt.  Cbapal  HUl. 

Clark.  Waltar  V.  T.  The  Oxboto  Incident. 
OUbarton. 

Clarka.  John  Haprtek  ad.  Ameriean  Negro 
Short  Storiea.  HUl  It  Wang  (Amrar.  Oantury 
aarlaa). 

Clayton,  Edward  T.  Martin  Luther  King: 
The  Peaceful  Warrior.  Prantloa  Hall. 

ClaaTar.  Eldrldga.  5oui  on  toe.  licOraw- 
mil. 

Cole,  Emeat.  House  of  Bondage.  Random 
House  (A  Rldga  Preaa  Book) . 

Dalay.  Arthtir.  Kinga  of  the  Borne  Run. 
Putnam. 

Davla,  Sammy  Jr.  Yea  I  Can.  Farrar,  Btraua 
A  Oliouz. 

DavU.  V.  T.  The  Deva  Cat  Screamed.  Wil- 
liam Morrow. 

Dayldaon,  Basil.  A  Ouide  to  African  HU- 
tory.  Doubleday  (Zenith  Books). 

Davidson.  BaaU.  BUudt  Mother.  LltUa. 
Brown  it  Co. 

Davis.  Rusaell  *  Asbabrannar,  Brant. 
Strangers  in  Africa.  McOraw. 

Davis.  Ruaaell  O.  *  Asbabrannar,  Brent  K. 
The  Choctaw  Code.  Wblttlaaey  House  (dlv. 
of  IKcOraw  HUl) . 

Dobler,  LaTlnla  *  Brown.  WUUam  A.  Oreat 
Rulers  of  the  African  Poet.  Doubladay 
(Zanltb  Books). 

Donovan.  Robert  J.  P.T.  100.  (Vawvatt  pap. 
ad.). 

Doyla.  Arthur  Conan.  Adv«nturaa  of  Sher- 
look  Holmes.  Olobe  Book  (aipreaaly  written 
for  7-«  gr.  raadlac  laval) . 

Dubarmaa.  Martin  B.  In  White  America. 
■ougbtoB.   (Maw  Amar.  Lib.  pap.). 

DuBols.  W.  B.  The  Souls  of  Black  Folk. 
Smith,  Patar  (Pkwoatt  pap.  ad.). 


Fair.  Ronald  L.  Jfoity  Thouaand  Gone.  Har- 
oourt. 

Pair,  Ronald  L.  Hog  Butcher.  Harcourt 

Parman.  A.  L.  ed.  Taen-Age  Outer  Space 
Stories.  Lantern  Press. 

Parmer,  Jamea.  Freedom — When?  Random 
Hooaa. 

Palsen,  Henry  O.  Boy  Gets  Car.  Random. 

Pelaen.  Harry.  Hot  Rod.  Dutton. 

Fleming.  Ian.  Doctor  No.  »*«^ »*"'■"  (New 
Am.  Lib.  pap.). 

Fleming,  Ian.  Ooldflnger.  MacMlllan  (New 
Am.  Lib.  pap.) . 

Fleming,  Ian.  r/iwiutertMlI.  MacMlllan 
New  Am.  Lib.  pap. ) . 

Foraatar,  C.  8.  The  Last  Nina  Daya  of  the 
Bismarck.  Little,  Brown. 

Oaraglola.  Joe.  Baseball  U  a  Funny  Oame. 
Upplnoott. 

Olbaon.  Althaa.  /  Always  Wanted  to  be 
Somebody.  Harper. 

Golden,  Harry,  ttr.  Kennedy  <ft  the  Negroea. 
World.  (FawceU  pap.  ed). 

Graham.  Lorena.  South  Town.  FoUatt. 

Graham.  Lorana.  North  Town.  CrowaU. 

Graham.  Shlrlay.  Brooker  T.  Waahtngton. 


Graham,  Shirley.  The  Story  of  PhOUa 
Wheatley.  Julian  Meaaner. 

Graham.  Shirley.  There  Waa  Once  a  Slave 
.  .  .  the  Herote  Story  of  Frederick  Douglass. 
Julian  Meaanar. 

Graham.  Shirley.  7oMr  ifoit  Humble  Serv- 
ant. Julian  Meaanar. 

Graham.  Shirley  *  Upsoomb.  George  D. 
Dr.  Oeorge  Washington  Carver,  Seientiat. 
Julian  Maaanar. 

Greene,  Mary  Franoea  *  Ran,  Ortatta.  37m 
School  Children  Orowing  Up  in  the  Slums. 
Pantheon  Booka. 

Gregory,  Dick.  From  the  Back  of  the  Bua. 
Dutton. 

Gregory,  Dick.  Nigger.  Dutton  (Pocket 
book.  pap.  ed.). 

Gray.  Zana.  The  Ariaona  Clan.  WatU  (Lm^ 
type  ed.). 

Orlffln,  John  H.  Black  Like  Me.  wniigt»tr>n 
(New  Am.  Lib.  Pap.  ed.). 

Guy.  Roaa.  Bird  at  My  Window.  Uppln- 
oott. 

Hansberry.  Lorraine.  A  Raiain  in  the  Sun. 
(play) .  Random  House. 

Hamberry.   Lorraine.   The  Sign  tn  Sidney 
Bruestein's  Window,  (play).  Random  House. 
Harte.  Bret.  The  Outcasts  of  Poker  Flat  A 
The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp.  Regents  Publish- 
ing. 

Haycraff,  Howard  ed.  T/ie  Boyr  Book  of 
Oreat   Detective   Stories.   Harper. 

Helnleln,  Robert.  The  Men  Who  Sold  the 
Moon.  New  Am.  Ub.   (pap.  ed.). 

Hemingway,  ttneeC.  A  FareweU  to  Arms. 
Scrlbner. 

Hemingway,  Ernest.  Hemingu>ay  Reader. 
Scrlbner. 

Hemingway,  Emaat.  Short  Stories.  Scrlb- 
ner. 

Hsntoff,  Nat.  I'm  Really  Dragged  but  Noth- 
ing Oeta  Me  Down.  Simon  A  Schuster. 

Haotoff,  Nat.  Jaaz  Country.  Harper  (Dell 
paper). 

Herabey,  John.  The  Algiers  Motel  Incident. 
Knopf.  Bantam  Books,  (paper  ed.) . 

Hule,  William  Bradford.  Three  Lives  for 
Miaalaaippt.  WCC  Books. 

Hughee,  Langaton.  Fanious  Negro  Heroea 
of  America.   Dodd.   Mead. 

Hugbaa,  Langaton.  17m  Beat  Short  Storiea 
by  Negro  Writers.  Little.  Brown. 

Hughea  Langston.  The  Beat  of  Simple. 
HUl  *  Wang.   (Amar.  Century  Sarlea). 

BUghaa.  Lan^ton.  17M  Boo*  of  Negro 
Humor.  Dodd.  Mnfl 

Hugbaa,  Isn^ttaa.  The  Dream  Keeper  A 
Other  Poema.  Knopf. 


Hugbaa.    Lan^rton. 
Lash.  Knopf. 

Hughee,  Langston.  Something  in  Common 
A  Other  Stories.  HIU  St  Wang.  (Amer.  Cen- 
tury Serlee). 

Hughes,   Langaton   it  Meltaer,   Milton,   a 
Piotorna  History  of  the  Negro  tn  America. 
Crown. 
Jackson.  Jeaae.  Anchorman.  Harper. 
Jackson,  Jeaae.  Call  Me  Charley.  Harper  A 
Row. 

Jackson,  Mahalla.  Jfovln'  On  Up.  Haw- 
thorn Books. 

Jonea,  James.  The  toe  Cream  Headache, 
*  Other  Stories,  Delaeorte. 

Jones,  James.  77ie  PistoL  New  Am.  Lib.  p^. 
ed. 
Jonaa,  Larol.  Blaofc  Muaie.  Wm.  Morrow. 
Jones.   Lerol.   Blue*  People.    (ApoUo  pap. 
ed.)  Morrow. 

Jones.  Lerol  Jk  Neal.  Larry,  ed.  Block  Fire. 
Wm.  Morrow. 

Johnson.  James  Weldon  77m  Autogrrophj/ 
Of  an  Sx-Coloured  Man.  Knopf. 

King.  John  T.  A  King,  Maroel  H.  Stories 
of  Twenty-three  Famous  Negro  Americaru. 
Steck-Vaughn  Oo. 

King.  Martin  L.  Where  Do  We  Oo  From 
HereT  Harper. 

Knebel,  Fletcher  *  Bailey.  C.  Seven  Days 
in  May.  Harper. 

Kugelmasa.  J.  Alvln.  Ralph  J.  Bunehe, 
Fighter  for  Peace.  Julian  Meaaner 

Lee.  Harper.  To  Kill  a  Mockingbird.  Lip- 
plncott. 

Lee.  imn  H.  Negro  Medal  of  Honor  Men. 
Dodd.  Mead. 

Lettau,  Edward  A  Wakln,  Edward.  At  tha 
Edge  of  Harlem.  Wm.  Morrow. 
Levy,  BUI.  Return  to  Olory.  World. 
Lewis.  Claude.   Casaius  Clay.   (Macfaddan 
pap.  ed). 

Lord,  Walter.  A  Night  to  Remember.  Holt. 
(Bantam  pap.). 

*Lythom.  David.  17M  Goddam  White  Man. 
Simon  A  Schuster. 

Mailer.  Norman.  Short  Fiction  of  Norman 
Mailer.  DeU  (pap.  ed.) 

Mather,  Mellaaa.  One  Summer  In  Between. 
Harper  It  Bow. 

Mayerson.  Charlotte  Leon.  ed.  Ttoo  Blocks 
Apart:  Juan  Gonaalea  *  Peter  9«<nn.  Holt. 
Rlnebart  A  Winston. 

Mays.  Willie.  Willie  Maya:  My  Life  tn  and 
Out  of  Baseball.  Dutton. 

MaoLean.  A.  Ouna  of  Navarone.  Doubleday 
(Washington  Sq.  p^.  ed.) 

McCarthy.    Agnes    it   Hmldlok,    Lawiwioa. 

Worth  Fighting  For.  Doubleday. 

McLean,  Allan  C.  Ribbon  of  Fire.  Haicourt 

Meltaer.  Milton  A  Meier,  August.  Time  of 

Trial,  Time  of  Hope;  the  Negro  in  America. 

Doubleday  (Zenith  Books.). 

BtelvUle,  Herman.  Ifoby  Dick.  Adapted  from 
Fotir  American  Novels,  (abridged  text). 

Mlera.  Earn  Scbmck.  I7M  Storg  of  John 
F.  Kennedy.  Wonder  Books. 

MlUer,  Floyd.  Ahdoolol  Datton. 
Nathanson,  E.  M.  TTie  Dirty  Doaen.  Ran- 
dom (Dell  pap.). 

New  York  City  Bd.  of  Ed.  CaU  Them  Heroea. 
(Bks.  1-4)  SUver  Burdett  Co.  (subald.  of 
Time.  Inc.). 

aa.yer.  PauL  ConoeraaMon  with  the  Bluea. 
Horlaon  Frees. 

OTTaUl.  Eugene.  Emperor  Joim*.  ed.  by  M. 
Hanbarg.  Appleton. 

Ottley,  Rd  A  Weatherby,  Wm.  J.  ed.  The 
Negro  in  New  York.  Oeeano  Publications. 

Patterson.  Floyd.  Victory  Over  Myself.  Ber- 
nard Oels. 

PailB,  Gordon.  A  Choice  of  Wempona.  Har- 
per A  Bow. 

Ptoakl,  H.  A.  A  Brown.  Roaeoe  O.  Jr.  The 
Negro  AUnanac.  BeUwatlar. 

Poe,  Bdgar  Allan.  77M  Gold  Bug  A  Other 
Storiea.  MoOraw. 

Bobtnaon,  Jaekla.  Boaebaii  Baa  Done  It. 
Upplnoott. 

Robinson,  Jackie  *  Oaokett,  Alfred.  Break- 
thrxmgh  to  the  Big  League.  Harper  A  Row. 
Bodman,  BaUa.  Liona  in  the  Way.  FoUett. 
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Rollins,  Charlemae  HUl.  They  Showed  the 
Way.  CroweU.  

RusseU.  BlU.  Oo  Up  for  Glory.  Coward- 
McCann. 

Sohaefer,  Jack.  Shane.  Houghton. 

Schoor,  Gene.  Jackie  Robinson.  Putnams. 

Schulberg,  Budd.  ed.  From  the  Ashes: 
Voices  of  WatU.  New  Amer.  Ub. 

Scoggln.  Margaret  C.  Escapes  A  Rescues. 
Knopf.  „ 

Serllng,  R.  Storie»  from  the  Ttoilight  Zone. 
Bantam  (pap.  ed.) 

Shapiro,  Milton.  The  Roy  Campanelia 
Story.  Julian  Meaaner. 

Shapiro,  Milton.  The  WiUie  Mays  Story. 
Julian  Messner. 

Shute,  NevU.  On  the  Beach.  Harper  (pap. 

Sliverl)erg,  Robert.  Planet  of  Death.  Holt, 
Rlnebart  &  Winston  (Pace  Setter  Books). 

Spellman,  A.  B.  Four  Lives  in  the  Bebop 
Business.  (Pantheon  Books). 

SterUng,  Dorothy  A  Quarbs,  B.  Lift  Every 
Voice,  Doubleday  (Zenith  Books) . 

Sterne.  Emma  Gelders.  /  Have  a  Dream. 
Knopf. 

Stevens,  Shane.  Go  Down  Dead.  Wm. 
Morrow.  _^     „  ,      . 

Stratton,  Madeline  R.  Negroes  Who  Helped 
Build  AmeHca.  Glnn. 

SwUt,  Hlldegarde  H.  North  Star  Shining. 
William  Morrow. 

Terkel,  Louis.  Giant*  of  Jazz.  CroweU. 

Thomas.  Plrl.  Down  These  Mean  Streets. 

Knopf. 

Tregaskls,  Richard  W.  Vietnam  Diary.  Holt. 

Trevor,  E.  The  Flight  of  the  Phoenix.  Har- 
per. (Avon  pap.  ed.). 

TunU.  John.  All-American.  Harcourt. 

Tunis,  John  R.  The  Kid  Comes  Back. 
Morrow.  _^ 

Tunis.  John.  Tea/  Wildcats.  Harcourt. 

Urls,  L.  Battle  Cry.  Putnam. 

Ward.  B.  H.  ed.  year's  Pictorial  History  of 
the  American  Negro. 

Washington,  Booker  T.  Up  From  Slavery. 
Doubleday. 

Watson,  WllUa  Mae.  We  Honor  Them.  (2  v.) 
New  Readers  Press,  Box  131,  Syracuse,  N.T. 

13210.  ,^ 

Westhelmer.  D.  Von  Ryan's  Express.  Dou- 
bleday (New  Am.  Ub.  pap.  ed.) 

Woodson,  Carter  P.  &  Wesley.  Charles  H. 
Negro  Makers  of  History.  6th  ed.  rev.  The  As- 
sociated Publishers. 
Wright.  Richard.  Black  Boy.  (Harper  pap. 

ed  ) 

X.  Malcolm.  TTie  AutoWosrropfty  of  Mal- 
colm X.  Grove  Press. 

X,  Malcolm.  Afalcolm  X  Speaks,  Merit. 

Yovmg,  Desmond.  Jlommel:  The  Desert  Fox. 
Harper. 

A  NATIONAL  POLICY  ON  THE  ARTS 
(Mr.  WIDNALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  soon  the 
House  will  be  considering  amendments 
to  legislation  and  appropriations  con- 
cerning Federal  participation  in  the  arts. 
Coming  before  us  once  again  will  be  the 
issues  of  the  John  P.  Kennedy  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts  and  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts.  In  the  past 
there  have  usually  been  severe  lUnitations 
on  debate  and  a  lamentable  absence  of 
probative  Information  when  arts  pro- 
posals are  brought  before  us.  It  is  oppor- 
tune for  us  to  start  to  gather  some  of  the 
newly  developing  facts  right  now. 

A  highly  qualified  private  citizen  whose 
views  on  the  arts  deserve  our  thoughtful 
attention  is  M.  Robert  Rogers,  the  man- 
aging director  of  the  Washington  Na- 
tional Ssrmphony  Orchestra.  Mr.  Rogers 
cxv ei8— Part  11 


was  an  adviser  on  the  arts  to  President 
Eisenhower,  who  expressed  his  high  re- 
gard in  writing  on  several  occasions.  In 
recent  years  he  has  guided  the  privately 
organized  National  Symphony  into  be- 
coming the  best  attended  in  the  United 
States  at  Its  subscription  concerts.  If  I 
may  be  permitted  a  prideful  aside,  I  note 
that  he  is  bringing  his  fine  orchestra  to 
my  home  State  of  New  Jersey  this  sum- 
mer, for  three  performances  at  the  Gar- 
den State  Center  and  one  at  the  new 
Waterloo  Village  Festival  of  Music. 

Our  distinguished  colleague  across  the 
Capitol,  Senator  Dirksen,  called  atten- 
tion last  Monday— page  13601  of  the 
Rbcord  for  May  26,  1969— to  a  provoca- 
tive and  cogent  article  by  Mr.  Rogers, 
"The  Congress  and  the  Arts,"  published 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  May  25.  I 
would  like  to  commend  to  Congress  a 
commentary  broadcast  by  Mr.  Rogers 
yesterday,  June  2,  over  radio  station 
WGMS  AM-PM,  Washington,  D.C.: 

A  PoRTHaiCHT  National  Policy  on  thb 

ABTS 


(By  M.  Robert  Rogers) 
Testerday  there  was  a  commentary  broad- 
cast by  Radio  Station  WGMS  on  the  subject 
of  Government  subsidy  of  the  arts.  By  im- 
pUcaUon  If  not  dlrecUy,  the  commentetor 
called  for  the  United  States  to  spend  $300- 
mUUon  a  year  on  the  arts  so  that  our  naUon 
might  keep  pace  with  Canada  In  cultural 
development.  ThU  ambitious  financial  figure 
Is  attributed  to  Nancy  Hanks,  the  president 
of  the  Associated  Arts  Councils  which  re- 
cently held  Its  annual  convention  In  Canada. 
She  was  quoted  from  The  New  York  Times  as 
saying,  when  It  somes  to  Government  In- 
volvement in  the  arts,  "Canada  Is  light  years 
ahead  of  the  United  States." 

These  comments  come  on  the  eve  of  Con- 
gressional consideration  of  approprlaUons  for 
the  Kennedy  Cultural  Center  and  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts.  Thus,  they 
appear  to  be  directed  at  Congress.  Since  It  U 
possible  to  be  a  champion  of  the  arts  and 
yet  have  opinions  different  from  those  heard 
yesterday,  I  have  been  Invited  to  make  some 
relevant  remarks. 

First,  let  us  see  how  the  figure  of  $300- 
mlUlon  for  the  arts  was  derived.  It  Is  a  sim- 
ple projection.  In  ratio  to  population,  of  the 
$25-mlUlon  that  the  Canadian  government  Is 
said  to  allot  annually  for  culture.  The  com- 
plaint U  then  made  that  our  Congress  last 
year  authorized  only  $6-mllllon  for  the  arts. 
This  happens  to  be  the  1969  budget  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

However,  there  Is  a  lot  more  Federal  fiuid- 
ing  of  culture  than  Is  to  be  found  In  the 
Arts  Endowment.  Offhand  I  can  think  of  at 
least  ten  executive  departments  or  agencies 
which  maintain  arts  activities.  For  example, 
the  largest  employer  of  musicians  In  Wash- 
ington Is  not  the  privately  supported  Na- 
tional Symphony  Orcheetra.  It  Is  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  which  pays  for  and  op- 
erates the  splendid  bands  and  orchestras  of 
the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Air  Force,  and  the 
United  States  Marines. 

The  Departments  of  State,  mterlor.  and 
HEW  aU  have  cvUtural  budgets  adding  up 
into  the  milUons.  The  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution has  plenty  going  in  the  arts.  Includ- 
ing a  new  Division  of  the  Performing  Arts. 
Under  the  Smithsonian  banner  Is  the  vlr- 
tuaUy  autonomous  National  GaUery  of  Art. 
and  coming  along  Is  the  Hlrshhom  GaUery 
of  Modem  Art.  Also  vaguely  under  the 
Smithsonian  la  the  increasingly  expensive 
John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts  which  now  has  a  price  tag  of  more 
ft^uJ^  $66-mlUlon  and  last  week  revealed  that 
it  is  $20-mllllon  short  of  completion  money. 
In  the  TV-radio  field,  the  USIA  and  the 


newly  authorized  Public  Broadcasting  Cor- 
poration produce  cultxu'al  programs.  Even 
the  proverbially  penurious  District  of  Colum- 
bia has  a  modest  budget  for  artistic  activi- 
ties. And.  beUeve  It  or  not.  Congress  Itself 
has  for  some  time  been  firmly  in  the  per- 
forming arts  by  way  of  the  celebrated  con- 
certs produced  by  the  Music  Division  of  the 
Ubrary  of  Congress. 

I  suspect  that  it  all  adds  up  to  considerably 
more  than  Canada's  $25-mllUon.  However.  I 
cite  the  facts— as  oppoeed  to  the  slogans  of 
some  promoters  of  the  arts — not  to  suggest 
that  the  United  States  should  stand  sUU  in 
the  matter  of  Federal  attention  to  the  arts. 
Rather,  I  think  It  Is  important  that  Congress- 
men, as  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
people,  should  have  before  them  the  most 
reliable  information  available  when  they  con- 
sider proposals  for  extensions  of  the  Fed- 
eral role  In  support  of  the  arts. 

Hard  facts  In  this  field  are  not  easy  to 
come  by,  as  the  National  Endowment  of- 
ficials recently  admitted  In  testimony  before 
Congress  on  March  27.  They  said,  In  part: 
"Research  should  be  given  the  highest 
priority  due  to  an  appalling  lack  of  concrete 
information  In  and  about  the  arts." 

It  follows  that  the  Immediate  priority  for 
the  Arts  Endowment  should  be  methodical 
and  obJecOve  research  that  will  lead  to  the 
basic  Information  Congress  needs  In  order  to 
legUlate  IntelUgently.  WhUe  the  facts  are 
being  developed,  it  might  be  advisable  for 
artiste  and  arte  executives  with  axes  to  grind 
for  themselves  and  their  organizations  to 
keep  their  cool.  Especially  they  should  for- 
bear from  contributing  further  to  the  "ex- 
plosion of  words"  that  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion says  is  the  only  demonstration  of  a  so- 
called   cultural   explosion  In   our  land. 

Presldente  Elsenhower,  Kennedy  and  John- 
son have  all  agreed  that  the  appropriate  role 
in  the  arts  for  the  Federal  Government  Is 
to  help  create  a  national  atmosphere  in 
which  the  arts  may  become  more  accessible 
to  all  Americans. 

One  fact  that  needs  no  research  Is  the  high 
quality  that  major  American  arte  organiza- 
tions have  achieved  mainly  through  private 
means.  In  passing.  It  U  pertinent  to  mentton 
the  high  level  of  music  programs  originated 
day-ln  and  day-out  by  WGMS,  which  Is  pri- 
vately owned  and  operated  by  an  American 
corporation,  RKO-General.  No  publicly-oper- 
ated Canadian  radio  station  can  touch  It  in 
its  self-chosen,  specialized  field. 

If  Canada  Is  mdeed  "light  years  ahead"  of 
the  United  States  In  the  matter  of  govern- 
ment subsidy,  oiu'  northern  neighbors  are 
light  years  behind  us  when  It  comes  to  or- 
ganized artUtlc  endeavors  like  our  estab- 
lished museums,  symphony  orchestras,  and 
opera  and  ballet  companies.  With  due  re- 
specte  they  have  not  yet  produced  a  Wlnslow 
Homer,  nor  a  George  Gershwin,  nor  a  Eugene 
O'Neill.  Nor,  either,  a  Van  Cliburn,  a  Leon- 
tyne  Price,  a  Duke  Ellington.  Neither  Canada 
nor  the  United  States,  nor  any  other  nation, 
can  legislate  genius  Into  existence. 

For  us,  a  fitting  national  objective  at  this 
time  Is  to  air  not  so  much  for  more  artistic 
activity,  but  for  the  preservation  and  wider 
distribution  of  what  we  have.  This  requires 
a  forthright,  uncomplicated  national  policy 
on  the  arts— something  we  do  not  have.  Per- 
haps the  Nixon  Administration  will  apply  Its 
talente  to  bringing  sense  and  order  Into  this 
highly  variegated  field. 


LET  US  CARE  FOR  HIM  WHO  SHALL 
HAVE  BORNE  THE  BATTLE 

(Mr.  DENNIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  voted  against  HJR.  693,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
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provide  th«i  ▼eCermns  73  ytmx%  at  ace  or 
older  shall  be  deemed  to  pft  unable  to 
defray  the  ezpenaes  of  neoeaaary  boa- 
pltal  and  medical  care,  and  for  other 
purpoaea. 

I  wish  to  atate  my  reasons  for  that 
▼ote:  and  in  doinff  so  I  shall  lay  down 
certain  general  principles  which  guided 
my  thinking  In  this  matter  and  shall 
then  apply  thoae  principles  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  particular  bill. 

Abraham  Lincoln  said  in  his  second 
inaugural  address: 

LK  US  .  .  .  OAT*  for  Mm  who  shall  h»T« 
botiM  the  batU*  and  for  his  widow  uul  his 
orphan. 

I  certainly  subscribe  to  that  doctrine. 
On  the  other  hand  I  am  not  convinced 
that  every  one  of  us  who  ever  served  in 
the  Armed  Porces  is  thereby  forever 
after  entitled  to  liberal  public  assistance 
In  respect  to  his  non-service-connected 
dlsablllUes. 

At  the  same  time  we  are  now  In  a 
severe  governmental  fiscal  and  budget- 
ary crisis,  coupled  with  spiraling  infla- 
tion, ever-higher  taxes,  and  most  recent 
congreflBtonal  action  designed  to  keep 
and  hold  a  $193  billion  budgetary  cell- 
ing. This  effort  must  obviously  fail  If  we 
continue  to  increase  expenditures  even 
beyond  those  favored  and  requested  by 
the  executive  departments. 

I  now  apply  theae  general  principles 
to  HJl.  693,  and  note  the  following: 

First.  Under  H H.  693  the  previous  re- 
quirement of  inability  to  pay  in  order  to 
obtain  free  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital  and  domiciliary  care  for  a  non- 
service -connected  disability  is  removed 
in  the  case  of  persons  72  years  of  age  or 
older,  by  means  of  a  conclusive  legal  pre- 
sumption that  all  such  persons  are  un- 
able to  pay. 

In  other  words  a  millionaire  veteran 
72  years  of  age  or  older  Is  now  to  be  en- 
titled to  hospital  care  for  a  non-service- 
connected  disability,  at  public  expense. 
He  may  thereby  deny  a  bed  to  a  young- 
er veteran  who  is  in  fact  unable  to  pay. 
The  objection  to  this  Is  very  well  put 
in  the  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
written  by  the  Administrator  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  and  reproduced  on 
page  5  of  the  committee  report,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Tbl«  propocal  presenu  a  basic  Issue  as  to 
whether  a  veteran's  advanced  age  alone 
should  be  considered  a  suiBclent  basis  for 
an  exception  to  the  longstanding  require- 
ment that  care  at  Oovemment  expense  for 
coTidUiona  wholly  unrelated  to  his  military 
service  may  be  furnished  only  to  a  veteran 
who  Is  financially  unable  to  provide  neoee- 
s&ry  care  for  himself.  If  a  veteran  Is  well  able 
to  pay.  there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  for 
distinguishing  his  case  on  the  ground  that 
he  Is  older  than  some  other  veteran. 

Enactment  of  the  bill  would  give  the  aged 
veteran  who  la  able  to  defray  medical  coets 
access  to  a  Veterans'  Administration  bed 
when  otherwise  he  would  not  qualify  and  In 
some  instances  would  deprive  a  younger  vet- 
eran of  prompt  admission  for  needed  care 
who  Is  clearly  unable  to  defray  the  coet  To 
this  extent  the  bUl  U  discriminatory.  It 
woiUd  Inspire  unfavorable  comparisons  at  the 
community  level  and  subject  the  entire  vet- 
erans hospital  program  to  crlUclsm.  We  are 
unable  to  recommend  favorable  consldera- 
Uoa  of  this  propoMd  amendment. 


The  Veterans'  Admlnlatrator  estimates 
a  first  year  cost,  as  a  result  of  this  pro- 
▼laion.  of  $1,835,000,  and  |S,«50,000  per 
year  by  the  third  year,  and  thereafter. 

I  see  no  justification  for  this  provision. 
As  the  Administrator  says: 

If  a  veteran  is  well  able  to  pay.  then  would 
seem  to  be  no  reason  for  distinguishing  his 
case  on  the  ground  that  he  Is  older  than 
some  other  veteran. 

Second.  Section  3  provides  unlimited 
outpatient  treatment  for  a  group  of 
about  144,000  veterans,  at  an  estimated 
expense  of  $9,503,000  to  $12,490,000  per 
year,  which  the  Veterans'  Administrator 
criticizes,  in  ills  same  letter  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  in  the  following 
langiiage: 

The  majority  of  this  group  are  receiving 
Increased  monetary  benefits  because  of  non- 
service-conrtected  disabilities.  The  proposed 
legislation  would  authorise  unlimited  out- 
patient treatment  for  this  group  but  would 
not  provide  a  similar  benefit  to  seriously 
disabled  service-connected  veterans  who  arc 
not  entitled  to  the  increased  monetary  bene- 
fit. Such  preferential  treatment  of  the  non- 
service-connected  veteran  would  represent  an 
anomalistic  departxire  from  the  traditional 
priority  accorded  service-connected  veteraju 
In  matters  of  medical  care.  The  Veterans' 
Administration  does  not  favor  this  clxange  In 
emphasis. 

Third.  Section  3  provides  for  Increased 
outpatient  furnishing  of  drugs  and  medi- 
cines at  an  estimated  additional  cost 
through  fiscal  year  1974  of  $19,000,000, 
and  is  likewise  opposed  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
because  It  "poses  a  question  as  to  how 
far  the  Oovemment  is  prepared  to  go  in 
granting  medical  services  on  a  perma- 
nent basis  for  those  whose  disabilities 
originated  in  civilian  life." 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  it  is  my  Judg- 
ment that  HJl.  693  fails  to  meet  or  to 
satisfy  the  general  principles  I  expressed 
at  the  beginning  of  these  remarks,  and 
I  therefore  voted  "no." 


the   so-called 


THE  NEED  FOR  AN  OPEN  iUND  ON 
CONOLOMERATE8 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  TDimrr)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

(Mr.  TUNNEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
months  a  great  deal  of  attention  of  the 
business  world  and  of  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  of  the  Oovenmient 
has  been  focused  on  the  growth  of  so- 
called  conglomerate  companies. 

Such  companies  do  not  in  themselves 
represent  a  new  development,  for  nearly 
all  of  our  large  industrial  concerns  are 
to  some  extent  diversified  enterprises 
engaged  in  more  than  one  type  of  busi- 
ness. What  is  new  is  that  in  recent  years, 
through  use  of  tender  offers  and  other 
forms  of  mergers,  the  size  and  number 
of  these  companies  has  greatly  Increased. 
For  example,  in  1968  there  were  4.462 
reported  mergers— 50  percent  more  than 
in  1967.  In  1968  there  were  188  large 
companies  having  assets  of  $12.4  billion 
which  were  acquired  by  others.  A  sig- 
nificant porUon  of  these  mergers  and 


acquisitions    do    invohre 
oonglomerate  comjwnles. 

As  a  result.  Congress  plans  to  Investi- 
gate the  growth  of  these  ramn ponies  to 
explore  whether  legislation  is  needed  to 
limit  such  growth  while  the  Antitrust 
Division  of  the  Justice  Department  has 
brought  suit  to  test  whether  existing  law 
covers  such  acquisitions. 

Conglomerates  have  been  criticized  on 
the  grounds  that  they  concentrate  too 
much  economic  power  in  a  single  eco- 
nomic enterprise.  It  Is  also  stated  that 
the  individual  components  of  these 
companies,  supported  as  they  are  by  the 
capital  of  the  entire  enterprise,  gain  an 
advantage  over  those  of  their  competi- 
tors who  are  not  parts  of  larger  cor- 
porate entitles.  Further,  It  is  said  that 
when  a  company  is  taken  over  by  a  con- 
glomerate Its  management  and  control 
is  moved  from  the  local  community  to  a 
large  financial  center  such  as  New  Yoi^ 
as  a  result  of  which  local  needs  and 
Interests  come  to  be  overlooked. 

However,    the    conglomerates    them- 
selves make  quite  the  opposite  argument. 
They  say  that  size  alone  does  not  make 
them  bad,  and  that  frequently  large  size 
makes     for     greater     efficiency     which 
through  loss  savings  and  lower  consumer 
prices  benefits  the  economy  as  a  whole. 
Prof.    E>onald    Turner,    of    Harvard,    a 
former  head  of  the  Antitrust  Division, 
has  himself  taken  the  view  that  size  alone 
is  not  grounds  to  condemn  an  industrial 
company  even  if  it  has  grown  by  merger. 
They  further  say  that  the  companies  they 
acquire  tend  to  be  those  in  need  of  mod- 
em management  and  financing — which 
is  why  the  acquired  companys'  stock- 
holders are  willing  to  accept  the  con- 
glomerate's offer — and  that  in  provid- 
ing such  needed  services  they  are  actu- 
ally made  better  able  to  compete.  Thus 
competition  is  actually  enhanced  rather 
than  restricted.   They  further  contend 
that  rather  than  harming  the  local  com- 
munities In  which  acquired  companies 
are  located,  ownership  by  a  conglomerate 
actually  helps  them  since  the  local  busi- 
ness Is  strengthened  by  infusions  of  new 
capital  and  more  efficient  management. 
Indeed,  many  of  the  more  successful  con- 
glomerates appear  to  have  retained  local 
management  wherever  they  demonstrate 
competence  to  do  the  job. 

I  feel  that  the  entire  issue  should  be 
explored  and  I  am  glad  that  Congress  In 
this  session  will  give  the  matter  Its  close 
attention.  What  I  feel  is  most  important 
Is  that  we  do  not  prejudge  the  case,  but 
that  we  should  wait  till  the  evidence  Bs 
all  in.  The  criticisms  of  conglomerate 
companies  have  received  wide  publicity. 
It  is  time  to  make  sure  that  the  con- 
glomerates themselves  have  an  oppor- 
tunity fully  to  present  their  side  of  the 
case.  Then  we  can  see  whether  or  not 
they  have  made  a  useful  contribution  to 
the  American  economy.  If,  as  I  suspect 
It  will,  it  develops  that  in  some  cases  con- 
glomerates are  desirable  while  In  others 
they  are  not,  then  we  must  take  care  to 
see  that  In  prohibiting  the  bad  we  do  not 
eliminate  the  good.  We  do  not  wish  to 
have  legislation  become  a  shield  for  in- 
efficient companies  behind  which  they 
can  continue  to  operate  in  a  maimer  free 
from  challenge  by  vigorous  growing  busi- 
nesses. What  we  want  Is  legislation  de- 
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signed  to  maintain  a  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem, so  ordered  that  competition  and 
efBdency  can  grow  and  flourish,  and  so 
that  small  companies  may  have  the  op- 
portunity to  continue  their  participation 
in  the  economy. 


CALIFORNIA    WATER    PROBLEMS- 
PERSPECTIVES  AND  PROSPECTS 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  Under  previous  order  of  the  House, 
the  gentleman  from  California  (B4r. 
SisK)  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  28th 
of  February,  before  the  Commonwealth 
Club  of  California  in  San  Francisco,  an 
excellent  presentation  on  the  California 
water  plan  was  made  by  William  R. 
Glanelli,  the  director  of  the  California 
State  Department  of  Water  Resources. 

Although  I  do  not  wish  to  convey  the 
impression  that  I  am  personally  in  agree- 
ment with  every  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Glanelli.  I  find  that  the  speech  gives  us 
an  outstanding  overview  of  the  basic  con- 
cept of  the  California  water  plan  and  of 
the  underlying  philosophy  behind  it. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  occasionally  flnd  them- 
selves Involved  in  California's  water 
problems,  I  believe  Mr.  Olanelll's  re- 
marks would  be  helpfid  to  all  of  the 
Members. 

The  full  text  of  Mr.  Olanelll's  speech 
is  as  follows: 
CAuroamA    Wato    Pboblkmb — VtMEPErrmm 

AND  PaOSPBCTS 

(By  WllUam  R.  OlaneUi) 
Mr  Chairman,  I  appreciate  your  kind  words 
of  introduction.  I  realize  that  my  appearance 
this  noon  has  received  a  considerable  share 
of  what  the  advertising  experts  call  "advance 
billing".  In  fact,  so  vivid  an  Image  seems  to 
have  been  built  up  that  when  your  recep- 
tion committee  met  me  at  the  door  they 
asked  me  where  I  had  left  my  red  coetume 
and  boms. 

Since  I  have  no  desire  to  contribute  to  a 
masquerade,  I  came  as  I  am.  I  Intend  to  speak 
frankly  and  fully.  I  do  so  m  the  sure  knowl- 
edge that  the  CkMsmonwealth  Club  la  Inter- 
ested m  facts  rataier  than  fear.  In  firm  ac- 
complishment rather  than  fancy,  and  in  real- 
ity rather  than  emotion 

As  one  of  your  members  for  many  years, 
I  have  learned  that  your  Interest  in  public 
problems  extends  beyond  personal  prefer- 
ence, beyond  narrow  partlsanahlp,  sectional- 
ism, or  Ideology.  Therefore.  I  appreciate  your 
Invitation  to  be  the  speaker  at  the  Friday 
luncheon.  While  it  is  an  honor  I  share  with 
all  of  the  people  in  our  Department  of  Wa- 
ter Resources,  the  role  I  play  Is  somewhat 
different  than  theirs.  This  Is  because  the  defi- 
nition of  a  "Director" — whether  of  a  public 
agency  or  a  symphony  orchestra — la  the  fel- 
low who  stands  up  and  faces  the  music. 

I  flnd,  however,  these  days  that  the  musia 
Is  not  being  played  as  It  was  written.  The 
notes  are  not  ringing  true.  It  Is  time  we  re- 
turn to  the  OTlginal  score  and,  as  Al  Smith 
used  to  say,  take  a  good  "look  at  the  record". 

A  little  over  a  month  ago  I  stood  on  one 
of  the  levees  on  Sherman  Island  located  in 
the  Sacramento-San  Joaquin  River  stream 
and  watched  floodwaters  cover  that  Island  of 
the  Sacramento-San  Joaquin  River  stream 
system.  It  was  one  of  those  sights  which  left 
me  with  a  most  depressed  feeling:  to  watch 
10,000  acres  of  some  of  the  finest  agricultural 
land  in  the  United  States  be  flooded  by  10  to 
20  feet  of  water. 

At  the  same  time,  I  recalled  some  36  yean 
back  when,  aa  a  teenage  Sea  Scout  living  in 


SUxAton,  I  used  to  saU  around  the  Delta 
channels  in  the  summertime  along  with  a 
number  of  friends  whoee  parents  farmed  in 
the  Delta  area.  In  those  years,  these  farmers 
were  constantly  worrying  about  the  Intnialon 
of  ocean  salt  water  In  the  Delta  area  In  the 
summer  and  fall  months  due  to  lack  of 
natural  flows  within  the  Sacramento-San 
Joaquin  River  stream  system  to  repulse  the 
ocean. 

Then  It  occurred  to  me  that  these  two  ob- 
servations, basically,  were  examples  of  OOl- 
fomia's  water  problems;  namely,  too  much 
water  In  the  wrong  place  at  the  wrong  time; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  not  enough  water  In 
the  right  place  at  the  right  time. 

A  few  days  after  watching  the  flooding  of 
Sherman  Island  last  month,  I  had  occasion 
to  fly  up  and  down  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  Valleys.  I  couldn't  help  being  Im- 
pressed that  our  own  Orovllle  Dam,  during 
the  peak  floodflow  In  January,  was  able  to 
hold  back  some  143,000  cfs  whUe  discharging 
only  20,000  cfs.  The  flow  past  Orovllle  during 
the  height  of  the  high  water  was  reduced  to 
one-seventh  of  what  It  would  have  been  If 
the  Dam  had  not  been  there.  The  citizens  of 
Yuba  City  and  Marysvllle,  many  of  whom 
were  fiooded  out  In  1»66,  had  been  protected 
from  possible  catastrophe  this  year. 

Farther  south.  I  flew  over  the  site  of  New 
Melones  Dam  which  has  been  authorized  for 
construction  by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, but  upon  which  construction  has 
not  been  started.  I  also  flew  over  the  site 
of  New  Don  Pedro  Dam  on  the  Tuolumne 
River,  which  has  Just  begun  Its  preliminary 
construction  phases  under  a  Joint  agreement 
between  the  <3lty  and  CJounty  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  Turlock  and  Modesto  Irriga- 
tion Dlstrlcta.  If  New  Melones  and  New  Don 
Pedro  had  been  completed,  the  flood  prob- 
lems on  the  lower  San  Joaquin  River  woxUd 
have  been  aUevlated.  We  would  not  have 
had  a  levee  failure  at  the  Junotton  of  the 
Stanlslaxis  and  San  Joaquin  Rivers  which 
resulted  In  the  flooding  of  many  hundreds 
of  acres. 

You  may  not  realize  that  the  big  reser- 
voirs which  provide  much  needed  flood  con- 
trol In  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaq\iln 
Valleys  are  multi-purpose  reservoirs.  They 
woiUd  not  be  In  existence  unless  distant  wa- 
ter users  guaranteed  the  repayment  of  the 
water  supply  features.  This  Is  true  on  the  Mo- 
kelumne  River  where  Comanche  Dam,  b\illt 
by  the  East  Bay  Municipal  Water  District, 
stopped  the  flood-waters  of  the  Mokelumne 
River  In  the  vicinity  of  Lodl  this  year.  CJo- 
manche  Dam  exists  because  people  In  the 
East  Bay  Municipal  Water  District  guar- 
anteed and  are  paying  for  the  water  supply 
features  of  both  the  dam  and  reservoir. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Modesto,  downstream  ar- 
eas will  be  provided  with  flood  control  pro- 
tection when  New  Don  Pedro  Is  completed, 
again  primarily  because  the  people  of  San 
Francisco  are  guaranteeing  to  defray  the  cost 
of  the  water  supply  features  of  New  Don 
Pedro. 

And  80  it  Is  with  the  State  Water  Project's 
Orovllle  Dam.  The  people  In  the  vicinity  of 
Marysvllle  and  Yuba  City  are  afforded  flood 
control  primarily  because  the  State  Water 
Project  users  In  the  north  San  Francisco 
Bay.  the  south  San  Francisco  Bay,  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  and  Southern  California 
have  guaranteed  to  pay  the  major  share  of 
the  cost  of  Orovllle  Dam  and  Reservoir. 

It  Is  upon  these  concepts  that  the  Oall- 
fomla  Water  Plan  and  the  State  Water  Proj- 
ect have  been  conceived.  Our  Job  la  to  solve 
the  Imbalance  In  supply  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  help  meet  flood  control  needs  In  the 
North  and  provide  flshery  enhancement  and 
recreation  generally  as  part  of  water  projects. 
The  flrat  benefldartea  of  the  State  Water 
Project  were  Northern  Oallfomlans,  a  fact 
which  Is  often  forgotten.  Since  1962,  water 
has  been  delivered  to  local  contracting  agen- 
cies In  Alameda  and  Plumas  Counties  and. 


■Ince  1066,  to  Santa  Clara  County.  Recrea- 
tional and  economic  beneflts  for  the  North 
come  from  the  flrst  three  completed  reser- 
voirs of  the  flve  authorized  by  the  Pums- 
Porter  Act  m  the  Upper  Feather  River  Basin: 
Frenchman,  Antelope,  and  Lake  Davis.  These 
projects  are  primarily  for  recreaUonal  and 
flsh  and  wildlife  enhancement. 

In  addition  to  the  Northern  California 
counties  I  mentioned  as  recipients  of  water 
through  1965,  last  year  we  delivered  water  to 
local  districts  In  Napa,  Stanislaus,  Kings, 
and  Kern  Counties.  Also  under  the  SISO  mil- 
lion fund  set  aside  In  the  Davls-Grunsky  Act, 
local  agencies  are  receiving  state  loans  or 
grants  for  local  projects  relating  to  domestic 
water  supply  and  to  flsh  and  wildlife  en- 
hancement and  recreaUon.  Since  1969,  60 
Davls-Grunsky  projects  have  been  approved. 
Thirty-nine  of  these  are  north  of  Fresno. 

This  Is  the  way  the  original  score  was 
written  and  the  way  It  was  mtended  to  be 
played  when  enacted  by  the  Legislature  In 
1969  and  ratlfled  by  the  people  In  1960.  Many 
years  of  debate  In  the  LegUlature  resulted  Ui 
the  design  of  a  project  which  will  benefit  all 
Callfomlans  and  which  will  deprive  no  area 
of  the  State  to  benefit  another.  Though  the 
composition  Is  clear,  some  critics  have  been 
introducing  false  notes.  Propaganda  has  been 
widely  disseminated  In  some  areas  of  the 
State,  Including  the  San  Francisco  Bay  atea, 
that  the  State  Water  Project  U  a  gigantic 
scheme  to  steal  the  water  of  Northern  Cali- 
fornia for  the  benefit  of  Southern  CaUfomla 
and  to  leave  the  area  north  of  the  Tehachapl 
mountains  a  barren  desert. 

This  untruth  has  been  resurrected,  dusted 
off,  propped  up,  and  masqueraded  as  If  It 
were  part  of  today's  plctiu'e.  Times  have 
changed;  no  longer  can  we  afford  to  look 
Into  a  rear-view  mirror.  No  longer  can  any- 
one stand  before  an  Intelligent  audience  and 
say  that  Northern  California  currenUy  lacks 
surplus  water.  No  longer  can  fiood  protec- 
tion be  denied.  But,  In  the  present  realm  of 
economics  we  must  join  water  supply  fea- 
tures with  flood  control  features.  We  have 
arranged  for  federal  funds  to  pay  for  the 
flood  control  features,  and  we  have  arranged 
for  the  water  users  to  pay  for  the  water  sup- 
ply. We  have  taken  a  statewide  perspective 
because  we  are  not  divided  by  geography  or 
commerce,  or  communication,  and  certainly 
not  by  problems. 

The  health,  safety,  and  welfare  of  aU  Call- 
fomians  Is  our  concern — from  the  Klamath 
Basin  to  the  Imperial  Valley.  It  should  be  a 
matter  of  pride  that  California  leads  the 
nation  In  making  a  statewide  attack  upon 
the  problems  of  water  resources  and  their 
developments.  In  the  State  of  New  York,  four 
major  departments  and  seven  different  divi- 
sions within  departments  have  responsibili- 
ties for  water  supply.  In  New  Jersey,  the  re- 
sponsibility Is  spread  over  four  departments 
and  six  divisions.  In  the  region  of  which 
New  York  Is  a  part,  13  federal  agencies  have 
planning  responsibilities. 

In  the  West,  the  trend  Is  m  the  California 
direction,  toward  responsibility  on  a  state- 
wide basis  and  In  a  single  department.  It 
only  confuses  the  picture  to  call  for  a  return 
to  the  fractured  pattern  of  the  past.  The 
clarity  and  simplicity  of  the  California  ar- 
rangement Is  being  copied  by  Texas  and 
Arizona,  among  other  states. 

In  addition  to  our  Department  with  ma- 
jor responsibilities  In  statewide  planning  and 
development  of  the  State  Water  Project, 
the  1967  LegUlature  created  the  State  Water 
Resovu-ces  Control  Board,  combining  the 
quasl-Judlclal  functions  of  water  rights  and 
water  quality.  This  Board  Is  completely  in- 
dependent of  our  Department,  Its  flve  mem- 
bers servmg  staggered  four-year  terms  under 
appointments  by  the  Governor.  Last  week 
your  speaker  made  reference  to  these  Board 
members  particularly  those  from  Northern 
California,  stating  that  two  of  them  were 
former  members  of  our  Department.  This  Is 
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not  true.  Tbe  Ch*lrm*n  wm  a  ■ucc«Mful 
buslnesman  and  Mayor  of  St.  Helena  before 
be  Joined  the  Board;  the  Engineer  Is  from 
PortervUle  having  practiced  as  a  successful 
consulting  engineer  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  for  over  25  years,  and  the  third  Is  a 
successful  attorney  from  PlacervlUe — none  of 
these  three  has  been  associated  with  my  De- 
partment as  employees.  Along  with  the  other 
two  members  from  Southern  California,  these 
three  are  most  capable  of  protecting  the 
State's  interests  in  water  quality  and  water 
rights  In  a  completely  objective  manner.  It  Is 
interesting  to  note  the  attacks  on  these  peo- 
ple by  those  who  have  received  or  antici- 
pated decisions  not  to  their  liking. 

The  Department's  constituency  embraces 
all  Callfornlans.  I^ill  "area  of  origin"  safe- 
guards are  expressed  in  the  California  Water 
Code.  This  Code  also  includes  the  Bums- 
Porter  Act.  Under  these  safeguards,  priority 
for  Ita  own  water  requirements  is  granted  to 
an  area  of  origin  before  supplies  or  ex- 
changes can  be  made  with  regard  to  another 
area. 

Similar  safeguards  for  DelU  water  are  also 
part  of  ttte  law  of  this  State.  With  respect  to 
the  Delta,  the  Legislature  determined  that 
a  water  supply  sufHclent  to  maintain  and  ex- 
pand agriculture.  Industry,  urban,  and  rec- 
reatlotnl  development  in  the  Delta  was  nec- 
•■«*rT-"Thls  determination  controls  policy 
for  releases  Into  the  Delta  and  for  export 
from  the  Delta. 

The  Insportant  point  is  that  many  Callfor- 
nlans, Including  those  from  San  Pranicsco 
and  the  East  Bay  as  well  as  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, have  exported  water  away  from  areas 
of  origin.  With  nearly  everyone  dipping  into 
the  soxucee  of  water  and  exporting  it,  a 
statewide  policy  had  to  be  nailed  down  in 
the  law,  and  It  was.  Some  criUcs  cry  that 
they  lack  legal  protection,  but  this  protec- 
Uon  Is  clearly  expressed  In  the  law.  Their  real 
obJecUon  appears  to  be  that  we  are  carry- 
ing out  a  law  which  they  do  not  like. 

Those  who  crlUclae  plans  for  the  Periph- 
eral Canal  fail  to  discuss  the  whole  story. 
There  are  many  references  to  "taklzig  our 
water"  or  'tapping  the  Sacramento's  fresh 
water"  at  Hood  and  bringing  it  around  the 
outside  of  the  Delta.  But.  I  fall  to  hear  an 
honest  discussion  on  how  the  Canal  will 
actually  be  operated.  It  should  be  clearly 
pointed  out  that  the  Canal  will  be  engineered 
to  release  fresh  water  directly  into  Delta 
streams  and  channels  at  eight  different  points 
on  a  regulated  basis.  We  miut  recognize  that 
merely  Increasing  the  flow  of  the  Sacramento 
at  the  Delta's  northern  edge  would  fall  to 
soive  the  whole  problem  of  the  Delta.  To 
freshen  water  in  the  Delta's  Interior  chan- 
nels and  streams,  a  westerly  outflow  is  need- 
ed. Direct  releases  from  the  Peripheral  Canal 
would  provide  this. 

Peripheral  Canal  planning  goes  back  many 
years.    It   was  even   part   of   the   California 
Water  Plan  of  1957.  Between  1961  and  1985, 
four  plana  were  considered  by  an  Interagen- 
cy Delta  Committee  which  included  the  De- 
partment, the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and 
the    Corps    of    Engineers.    Each    plan    was 
Judged,  not  for  how  much  water  it  would 
bring  to  the  pumping  plants  on  tbe  south- 
em  edge  of  the  Delta,  but  from  those  bene- 
fits which  the  Water  Code  says  must  be  con- 
sidered:   water   quaUty   and    supply    in    the 
Delta,  flood  control  and  drainage,  the  main- 
tenance otf  flsh  and  wildlife,  and  recreation. 
The  only  plan  which  met  all  the  objectives 
was  the  one  providing  for  a  Peripheral  Canal 
skirting  ttie  Delta's  eastern  edge,  but  con- 
taining— as     critics     Ignore — eight     release 
gates  for  fresh  water  to  be  poured  directly 
into  the  Delta's  streams  and  channels. 

At  a  public  hearing  before  the  California 
Water  Commission,  the  Peripheral  Canal  was 
enthusiastically  supported  by  commercial 
flshing  and  sp>ortamen's  groups,  by  the  De- 
partment of  Pish  and  Oame,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Parks  and  Recreation. 
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So,  In  evaluating  the  words  of  the  fright 
peddlers,  one  cannot  be  too  cautious.  Sin- 
cerity can  always  be  admired,  but  a  narrow 
perspective  Is  deplorable.  Progress  only  exists 
in  a  rational  atmosphere.  Criticism  that 
merely  muddles  the  waters  and  makes  a  big 
splash,  only  expoees  how  wet  the  critics  are 
behind  the  ears. 

Now,  let's  take  a  look  at  facts  about  water 
quality  in  the  Delta. 

A  preliminary  water  quality  agreement  has 
been  reached  by  those  most  concerned:  The 
Department,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the 
Sacramento  River  and  DelU  Water  Associa- 
tion, the  San  Joaquin  Water  Rights  Commit- 
tee, and  the  Delta  Water  Users  AssoclaUon. 
Their  standards  provide  for  water  quality 
conditions  throughout  the  Delta  area  which 
constitute  a  vast  improvement  over  historic 
natural  salinity  conditions.  The  standards 
hiave  been  agreed  to  by  groups  that  represent 
90  percent  of  the  agricultural  interests  in 
the  Delta. 

In  addition,  the  Department  has  signed 
agreementa  with  the  City  of  AnUoch  and 
with  the  Contra  Ooeta  County  Water  District 
concerning  the  purchase  of  substitute  sup- 
plies. The  Coiinty  interesu  represent  over 
one-half  of  the  assessed  valuation  within  the 
County.  Just  last  year,  the  LegUlature  created 
a  DelU  Water  Agency  with  authority  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  U.S.  and  the  SUte  of  Cali- 
fornia In  order  to  assure  an  adequate  water 
supply  and  sulUble  water  quality  and  to 
Implement  the  preliminary  agreemenu 
reached. 

I  might  add  that,  before  I  became  Director 
of  the  Department.  I  was  directly  involved,  as 
a  private  consulting  engineer  on  behalf  of 
DelU  Interesu,  in  negotiations  that  led  to 
the  preliminary  agreement  on  these  water 
quality  standards.  These  criteria,  I  firmly  be- 
lieve, are  fair  and  equluble  to  all  concerned. 
They  give  protection  to  the  Delu  water  sup- 
ply and  guarantee  adequate  salinity  control. 
I  supported  the  proposal  then,  while  on  the 
other  side  of  the  fence,  and  I  support  It 
fully  now  as  Director  of  Water  Resources. 

We  feel  that  the  Delu  problem  can  most 
inUlligently  be  dealt  with  from  the  sUnd- 
polnt  of  hydraulics  rather  than  politics.  Hy- 
draulics Involves  theories  of  liquid  motion. 
Politics  Involves  the  practice  of  perpetual 
emotion. 

Our  perspectives  are  sutewlde  and  our 
prospecu  are  bright.  We  look  beyond  the 
flood  control,  the  recreational,  and  the  DelU 
environmenui  problems  to  future  source*  of 
water  supply.  Planning  for  future  develop- 
ment of  our  North  Coastal  resources  is  a  co- 
operaUve  effort  Involving  local,  sUte,  and 
federal  efforU. 

As  part  of  our  perepective.  InvestlgaUonB 
of  future  water  resources  extend  beyond  con- 
ventional dam  and  reservoir.  We  are  studying 
the  poBslblUties  of  obtaining  new  water  sup- 
plies through  desalting  sea  water,  waste 
water  reclamation,  improved  watershed  man- 
agement, weather  modlflcation,  and  regional 
developmenu  in  the  1 1  western  sutee. 

Attention  to  local  needs  and  cooperation 
with  local  and  sUte  agencies  and  tbe  Fed- 
eral Government  are  characterlsUc  of  our 
moves  In  these  areas. 

The  Department's  activity  Is  carried  on  by 
a  staff  which  conslsu  of  more  ».h«ri  i.ooo 
graduate  engineers,  1,000  technicians,  and 
almost  half  as  many  administrative  profes- 
sionals. We  have  more  than  400  construction 
Inspectors  and  supervisors,  an  equal  number 
of  trades  and  maintenance  craftamen,  and 
more  than  770  office  personnel. 

Only  myself  and  my  3  deputlea  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor.  We  4  are  engineers 
and  have  had  pubUc  service  experience  in 
SUte  or  federal  water  resource  agencies  to- 
taling approximately  100  man-ye€tfs.  The  De- 
partment's employees  are  all  career  public 
servanU;  they  come  from  many  areas  of  the 
SUte;  they  represent  thousands  of  man- 
years  of  experience;  and,  they  are  problem- 


oriented  in  the  beat  technical  sense.  They  are 
professionals  of  broad  perspectives. 

The  proepecte  facing  California  are 
strongly  linked  to  the  breadth  of  perspeeUve 
we  adopt.  This  is  not  a  time  for  anyone  or 
any  group  to  become  an  emotional  dropout 
from  California's  promising  future  Califor- 
nia has  been  described  by  one  promising 
writer  as  "America  tomorrow",  '"the  direction 
In  which  America  is  heading",  and  a  "proto- 
type for  the  rest  of  the  Nation".  As  a  SUte, 
California  contains  1  out  of  every  11  Ameri- 
cana. CaUfomlans  enjoy  the  highest  Incomes 
and  the  most  leisure,  drive  the  most  auto- 
mobiles,  and  have  the  most  color  television 
seu.  color  telephones,  swimming  pools,  back- 
yard patios,  and  pleasure  boate. 

But  we  are  also  first  In  the  serious  things - 
our  agriculture  leads  the  naUon;  our  econl 
omy  is  larger  than  any  foreign  country  ex- 
cept Russia.  West  Germany,  Great  Britain 
and  Prance.  California  has  21  Nobel  Prize 
winners  in  the  sciences,  a  third  of  all  Uvlng 
American  Nobel  Laureates  in  the  Arte  and 
Peace  Prizes,  and  a  quarter  of  the  member- 
sliip  in  the  NaUonal  Academy  of  Sciences. 
We  have  done  more  for  ourselves  in  the  field 
of  water  development  than  any  other  sUte 
and  we're  doing  it  In  a  way  in  which  I  be- 
lieve our  citizens  can  be  proud. 

We  rejoice  In  these  superlaUves  but,  at 
the  same  time,  we  recognize  the  heavy  re- 
sponsibility that  Is  Implied.  One  of  these 
retponsibllities  is  that  of  carrj^j^g  on  intelli- 
gent discussions  of  pubUc  problems  and 
issues  including  water  at  a  liigh  level  and 
with  full  regard  for  the  facte. 

The  problems  of  nature  are  the  same 
everywhere,  whether  they  Involve  battling 
disease.  Irrigating  farmland  or  desert,  explor- 
ing outer  space  or  the  Inside  of  the  atom. 
We  expect  differences.  We  know  that  what 
seems  impossible — especially  In  controlling 
nature  for  man's  benefit — is  Impossible  only 
until  somebody  does  it.  Because  CaUfornla  is 
a  ""somebody"  sUte,  and  because  we  believe 
the  direction  of  our  efforU  is  uphill,  we 
strive  to  be  problem-oriented  in  our  ap- 
proaches. We  will  continue  to  do  this — to 
seek  healthful,  constructive,  and  thoughtful 
public  participation. 

We  appeal  most  of  all  for  a  broad  perspee- 
Uve on  the  part  of  all  Callfornlans. 

The  sUtewlde  view  must  continue  to  guide 
us  in  CaUfornla  water  development.  We  can- 
not afford  to  let  narrow  self-interest  upset 
the  plans  made  for  all  of  the  people. 

We  must  move  ahead  under  the  concept 
that  is  pioneered  in  California  law — a  state 
water  project  which  wUl  benefit  all  CaUfor- 
nlans  and  which  will  deprive  no  area  or 
Interest  to  benefit  another. 

Viewed  In  the  broad  perspective  that  Is 
proper,  our  prospects  are  bright  for  con- 
tinuing water  developments  for  water  con- 
servation and  distribution,  flood  control, 
recreation  and  enjoyment  of  flsh  and  wild- 
life. 


WOUNDS  INFLICTED  BY  LAW  EN- 
FORCEMENT IN  BERKELEY 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Friday,  Memorial  Day  1969, 
an  estimated  25,000  persons  marched 
peacefully  In  Berkeley  without  serious 
incident.  The  peaceful  march,  I  believe, 
was  a  return  to  sanity  in  that  troubled 
city. 

However,  the  wounds  of  Berkeley, 
wounds  which  have  national  Implica- 
tions, are  deep.  There  hsis  been  a  further 
division  among  the  American  public. 

As  Illustrations  of  these  divisions,  I 
will  include  three  recent  newspaper  ar- 
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tides  in  this  Rccord  at  the  close  of  my 
remarks.  The  first  is  by  Bob  Gillette, 
science  writer  for  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner.  In  an  article  published  May 
29,  he  discusses  the  wounds  inflicted  by 
law  enforcement  on  May  15  in  Berkeley. 
The  second  is  by  Nicholas  von  Hoffman 
and  In  the  June  2  Washington  Post  he 
discusses  the  wounds  and  bitterness  in- 
flicted on  a  generation  by  the  events  in 
Berkeley.    Mr.    von    Hoffman    outlines 
the  wise  compassionate  views  of  Fred 
Dutton,  a  member  of  the  University  of 
California  Board  of  Regents  and  the  for- 
mer distinguished  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  under  President  John  F.  Kennedy. 
In  addition  I  would  like  to  include  In  the 
Record  an  account  of  the  gassing  at 
Berkeley  written  by  A.  V.  Krebs  and  pub- 
lished In  the  National  CathoUc  Reporter 
on  May  28.  1969.  FlnaUy,  a  young  con- 
stituent of  mine,  a  young  man  I  know 
personally,  wrote  me  an  account  of  the 
actions  of  the  police  and  National  Guard 
In  Berkeley.  His  remarks  are  significant 
as  he  had  been  called  to  active  duty 
there.  I  am  not  revealing  his  name  for 
obvious  reasons,  but  the  full  letter  Is  on 
file  in  my  office  and  I  am  acquainted 
with  him.  I  include  his  letter,  changed 
only  to  protect  him,  in  this  Record. 

It  is  my  belief  that  it  Is  time  for  us  to 
seek  new  solutions  to  the  campus  crisis. 
It  is  time  to  realize  we  cannot  govern 
our  colleges  by  force.  We  cannot  allow 
war  to  be  declared  between  the  genera- 
tions. 

There  are  answers,  instead  of  violence. 
Let  us  address  ourselves  to  those  an- 
swers, instead  of  to  recriminations. 

The  above-mentioned  articles  follow: 
IProm  the  San  Francisco  (CaUf.)  Examiner, 
May   29,    1969] 
Doctors   Protest  Berkelet   Shotctjns 

(By  Bob  Gillette) 
Doctors  who  worked  long  hours  tending 
the  wounded  In  Berkeley  after  a  bloody  clash 
with  police  on  May  16  are  expressing  anger 
and  dismay  at  the  use  of  shotguns  to  quell 
civil  disorder. 

The  doctors  believe  the  public  does  not 
fully  appreciate  the  maiming  power  of  fine 
blrdshot  and  marble-sized' buckshot. 

And  they  fear  that  the  debacle  of  two 
weeks  ago  may  be  repeated — tragically  and 
unnecessarily — In  response  to  a  mass  march 
planned  In  Berkeley  tomorrow. 

So  far.  the  doctors  say,  the  shotgun  toll 
Includes : 

One  death,  three  punctured  lungs,  two 
eyes  blinded  and  a  third  damaged,  a  shatter- 
fracture  of  the  lower  leg  and  a  ruptured 
bowel  complicated  by  a  massive  Internal  in- 
fection. 

tNSANrrr 

Dr.  Henry  Brean,  the  chief  radiologist  at 
Herrick  Hospital  In  Berkeley,  and  at  Cowell 
HosplUl  on  the  university  campus,  said  he  is 
"one  of  many"  physicians  anguished  by  the 
human  damage  they  have  witnessed. 

"I've  got  no  brief  for  violence  the  kids 
committed,"  he  said  In  an  Interview. 

"But  the  indiscriminate  use  of  shotguns  is 
sheer  Insanity." 

He  asked  rhetorically,  "Hasn't  anyone  ever 
heard  of  firehoses?" 

Another  doctor,  three  surgeons  who  tried — 
and  ultimately  failed — to  save  the  life  of 
25  year  old  James  Rector,  told  The  Examiner: 

"Anyone  here  who  has  any  sense  of  hu- 
manity has  been  horrified  by  what  happened. 
As  a  resident  of  Berkeley  and  as  a  physician, 
I  never  expected  to  see  these  kinds  of  Injuries 
In  civilian  life." 


SOLD  TO  KILL 

Another  X-Ray  specialist  at  Herrick  Hos- 
pital, Dr.  Klaus  Dehllnger,  observed  that 
"Buckshot  U  sold  to  kill  deer.  That  fact 
speaks  for  Itself." 

Brean  and  Dehllnger,  who  helped  diagnose 
neeirly  all  of  the  40  to  60  wounded  persons 
at  Herrick  and  Cowell  hospitals,  emphasize 
that  doctors  are  "not  the  organizing  kind, 
not  the  protesting  kind." 

Nonetheless,  half  a  dozen  of  the  angry 
doctors  have  volunteered  an  eloquent  pro- 
test: an  Inventory  of  major  wounds. 

The  victims  Include  five  persons  struck 
with  double-?  gauge  buckshot  pellets,  a  third 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Only  one  victim  of 
buckshot,  James  Rector,  has  been  previ- 
ously reported. 

(Blrdshot,  a  sixteenth  of  an  Inch  in  diam- 
eter, was  the  only  ammunition  authorized 
for  use  by  Alameda  County  Sheriff  Frank 
Madigan. 

THE   DAICAOE 

Of  the  five  buckshot  victims: 

One  young  man  suffered  a  commutated,  or 
shattering,  fracture  of  the  main  bone  in  his 
left  leg  below  the  knee. 

Pour  persons  suffered  wounds  of  the  soft 
tlBSuea.  Among  them  was  James  Rector  and 
a  young  man  who  sustained  a  ruptured  bowel. 

Ten  persons  admitted  to  Herrick  Hospital 
had  been  wounded  In  the  legs,  arms,  trunk 
and  face  with  blrdshot.  One  victim  carried 
125  pellets  in  his  body,  "and  there  may  have 
been  more,"  Dr.  Dehllnger  said,  "That  was 
all  we  could  see  in  the  X-rays." 

Blrdshot  accounted  for  severe  damage  to 
the  eyes  of  two  persons.  Some  130  persons 
were  reported  Injured  by  gunfire,  rocks,  bot- 
tles. One  policeman  sustained  a  minor  stab 
wound. 

AN   ACCOUNT 

A  surgeon  at  Herrick  hoepltel,  who  asked 
not  to  be  identified,  gave  this  account  of  his 
view  of  the  violence : 

"I  had  Just  finished  In  surgery  when  It  all 
happened,  when  the  wounded  began  coming 
In. 

"It  was  Thursday,  and  we  were  supposed 
to  have  an  earthquake  disaster  drill  Sat- 
urday. But  a  girl  said  on  the  pubUc  address 
system  that  the  drill  would  go  Into  effect 
Immediately — and  that  this  was  not  an 
exercise." 

One  of  the  arrivals  was  James  Rector,  shot 
at  close  range  on  Telegraph  Avenue. 

"This  young  boy  had  picked  up  three 
slugs — the  sort  of  thing  you'd  expect  from 
a  machine  gun. 

"But  It  wasnt.  It  was  buckshot  from  30 
feet.  His  belly  was  ripped  apart." 

WAYWARD    SLUG 

His  spleen,  part  of  his  pancreas,  and  his 
left  kidney  were  removed.  He  died  four  days 
later  from  a  hemorrhage  of  the  aorta,  the 
main  artery  leading  from  the  heart.  Doctors 
later  found  that  a  wayward  slug  had  nicked 
and  weakened  the  great  vessel. 

The  most  seriously  wounded  survivor  Is 
now  Alan  Blanchard,  a  carpenter  at  the  Tele- 
graph Repertory  Cinema  In  Berkeley. 

Blanchard.  the  father  of  a  five  week  old 
child.  Is  under  care  at  the  University  of 
California  Medical  Center. 

Both  his  eyesockets  were  heavily  damaged 
by  blrdshot,  fired  as  he  watched  the  melee 
from  an  apartment  house  sundeck. 

George  Pauley,  his  employer  and  co-owner 
of  the  cinema,  said  Blanchard  Is  not  an  ac- 
tivist and  has  never  been  associated  with 
street  protests. 

BENEFtr 

To  help  defray  Blanchard's  medical  ex- 
penses, Pauley  plans  to  give  him  the  box- 
office  recelpte  from  four  shows  a  week — Fri- 
day and  Saturday  at  midnight,  and  Saturday 
and  Sunday  matinees. 

To  augment  the  theater  money,  contribu- 
tions to  a  trust  fund  for  Blanchard  and  his 
family  are  also  being  sought. 


It  win  be  10  days  or  more  before  doctors 
know  the  extent  of  Blanchard's  blindness. 
Physicians  at  Herrick  Hospital  are  fairly  cer- 
tain that  it  vrlU  be  toUl. 

(Prom  The  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  June  2. 
1969) 
Breeding  Cop  Haters 
(By  Nicholas  von  Hoffman) 
"A  society  that  hates  Ita  young  people  has 
no  future,"  says  Fred  Dutton,  the  only  mem- 
ber of  the  University  of  California's  Board  of 
Regents  to  be  with  the  students,  the  street 
people  and  the  park.  As  such,  he  has  a  hard 
ttme  on  a  board  made  up  mostly  by  Ronald 
Reagan  and  a  lot  of  multi-millionaires  who, 
he  says,  "live  in  another  world  like  the  outer 
Patagonlans." 

"I'm  basically  a  'cop-out,'  a  conformist 
who  wante  to  make  the  system  work  but  1 
see  the  kids  coming  to  us  on  the  board  and 
they  can't  get  through  to  us.  They  get  si- 
lence so  I've  been  getting  an  education  my- 
self— the  popular  word  is  radlcallzation — 
because  I  see  the  older  society  beating  up 
kids  for  no  reason  at  all,"  says  Dutton,  a 
45-year-old  lawyer  and  straight  politician 
who  was  appointed  to  the  Board  by  former 
California  Gov.  Pat  Brown. 

When  Fred  Dutton  says  he's  seen  the  older 
society  beating  up  Its  kids,  he's  not  using  a 
figure  of  speech.  He  was  at  the  Chicago 
Democratic  Convention  last  summer  and 
physically  Intervened  to  save  some  of  them. 
Likewise  a  few  weeks  ago  it  was  Dutton  who 
raised  a  rumpus  at  a  Regente'  meeting,  when 
he  saw  a  policeman  walk  over  to  a  white  stu- 
dent who  was  talking  to  a  black  girl  on  a 
Berkeley  lawn  and  clubbed  him  over  the 
head.  Neither  the  sergeant,  nor  the  captoln 
commanding  the  police  detachment  could 
give  Dutton  the  name  of  the  officer  who 
did  it. 

Dutton  is  rare  because  he  is  an  older  per- 
son who  has  Uken  time  to  see  how  younger 
people  are  frequently  treated.  Few  people 
have  seen  the  photograph  In  the  Black  Pan- 
ther Party  newspaper  of  a  CaUfornla  lawman 
drawing  a  bead  with  a  shotgun  on  a  single, 
fleeing,  white,  bearded  youth.  The  student 
who  took  the  picture  is  quoted  as  saying, 
"I  was  looking  out  the  window  Thursday 
afternoon  and  I  saw  some  50  people  stand- 
ing on  the  comer.  Then  they  all  started  to 
run.  The  pigs  came  around  the  comer  and 
one  stood  there  like  he  was  going  to  shoot 
I  never  dreamed  he  would.  The  pig  took  his 
time  aiming.  The  guy  fell  down  in  the  street 
howling.  The  pig  took  off,  and  someone 
dragged  the  guy  Into  the  house.  His  right 
buttock  and  hip  were  bloodied  from  bird- 
shot  wounds." 

The  letters,  pamphlets,  pleas,  cries  and 
strangled  gurgles  coming  in  here  from  infuri- 
ated. Impotent,  "occupied  Berkeley,"  are  in- 
credible and  sad.  Here's  one  from  a  young 
math  Instructor  who  was  arrested  after  he 
told  the  National  Guardsman  to  go  love-off 
somewhere  because  they  were  bothering  his 
girl  while  the  two  were  walking  to  work: 
"...  I  soon  discovered  in  conversation  with 
fellow  criminals  that  what  I  had  done  was 
far  more  serious  than  their  crimes:  two  un- 
dergraduates had  been  arrested  for  giving 
the  finger  to  a  helicopter— one  of  them  was 
riding  on  a  bicycle  while  he  was  committing 
this  criminal  act,  and  his  bicycle  was  ar- 
rested with  him.  It  was  In  the  paddy-wagon 
on  the  way  to  Jail,  too.  Another  undergrad- 
uate had  picked  up  a  used  tear  gas  cannister 
for  a  souvenir.  He  was  seen  carrying  it  by  a 
cop  and  was  arrested.  Another  fellow  was 
arrested  for  watching  the  arrest." 

There's  nothing  especially  unique  about 
Berkeley  except  the  use  of  guns  by  the  po- 
lice who  heretofore  have  saved  firearms  for 
blacks.  The  hassling  and  hazing  of  kids, 
especially  the  more  flamboyant  middle  and 
upper  class  kios,  goes  on  all  over  the  nation 
with  the  results  that  we're  breeding  5  million 
cop  haters.  Pig  Is  no  longer  a  three  letter 
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word  for  a  four-footod  animal  and  "olnk"  la 
bonomlng  Ui«  raal  alogan  of  the  Pepsi  gen- 
arattoD. 

Many  of  ua  who'ra  oldar  are  ■uffartng  from 
a  King  Lear  complex.  We're  beoomlng  ob- 
■aesed  with  the  notion  that  our  sona  and 
daughters  are  plotting  to  strip  us  of  our 
gerontologlcally  derived  power  and  poaltlon 
and  throw  us  out  into  the  streets.  So  Fred 
Dutton  remarks.  "Joe  Alsop  says  people  like 
me  are  traitors  to  our  own  age  group,  but  I 
think  there's  a  whole  bunch  of  people  In 
their  later  30's  and  early  40's  wbo're  being 
radicalized — people  who  were  obedient  and 
went  off  to  Korea  without  asking  themaelvea 
any  questions." 

There  are  some  like  that  wbo're  perking  up 
and  coming  to  life  but  there  appears  to  be 
a  stronger  tendency  In  older  people  to  Inflict 
on  the  young  what  was  once  Inflicted  on 
them.  Inataad  of  remembering  the  miserable 
high  sclXKils,  the  sadness  of  their  own  con- 
scription, the  social  arrangements  that 
thwarted  their  own  youthful  sexuality,  older 
people  often  say,  "Well,  I  went  through  It,  ao 
why  cant  they?"  What  that  statement  really 
means  U  "I  can't  tolerate  the  Idea  of  theae 
young  ooes  not  suffering  what  I  suffered. 
Make  them  go  through  It  too." 

The  "It "  they  went  through  was  a  social 
pfOceaaXtlg  that  produced  Richard  Nixon  and 
hta  snttltr  majority,  that  docile,  uncreatlve, 
tlght-flsted  mass  who  asaent  to  anything  any 
short-haired  man  In  a  business  suit  tells 
them  to  do.  This  la  the  ungenerous  life  of 
mildly  paranoid  home-ownerahlp,  and  It  la 
what  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  rich  and 
near  rich  are  objecting  to,  with  the  people's 
parks  and  their  clothes  and  their  sexlneaa. 
Fellows  like  the  Attorney  General  pick  this 
fact  up  and  that's  what  makes  him  carp 
about  permissiveness,  but  what's  the  point 
of  having  an  affluent  society  If  you  can't 
looaen  up  and  enjoy  and  enjoy  some  more. 
Piirltanlcal  social  discipline  la  for  times  of 
scarcity  and  national  emergency. 

The  klda  In  effect  are  saying,  "Hey,  there's 
plenty  of  money  so  let's  pasa  the  wealth 
arotind  to  everybody  (blacks.  Mexlcana,  old 
f>eople)  and  have  a  good  time.  Man,  don't 
give  us  this  Jive  about  national  security,  we 
know  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Isn't  going  to  paddle  over 
here  In  a  rowboat.  Relax,  hang  looae  and  dig 
your  head  and  your  body." 

Fred  Outton  knows  this  and  that's  why  ha 
says,  "The  park  Is  cultxiral  eecalaUon.  It's 
the  kids  telling  ua  to  keep  our  hands  off  their 
private  lives,  their  shacklng-up  arrange- 
ments, their  games.  Harvard  will  have  a  park 
In  eight  months.  This  will  be  as  Important 
as  the  Free  Speech  Movement  waa.  The  park 
la  symbolically  very  Important." 

But  Fred  Dutton  can't  get  the  message 
acroea  to  the  Patagonlan  millionaires  on  the 
board  of  regents  so  there  will  be  more  flght- 
Ing  between  the  klda  and  the  blue  meanlea. 

(From  the  National  Catholic  Reporter,  May 

38.  IMS] 

Wbt  TBabs  AifD  Blood  Ova  BBBKXLST'a 

Pboplx's  Paex? 

(By  A.  V.  Kreba; 

BsBxxLXT,  Calif. — About  3,000  peraona — 
most  of  them  Unlveralty  of  California  stu- 
dents— had  Just  finished  a  silent  vigil  for  a 
young  man  who  died  after  being  shot  by 
police  In  a  Berkeley  street  battle. 

The  mourners  decided  to  march  the  four 
blocks  from  where  they  were — Sproul  plasa, 
the  site  of  Berkeley  campus  protestS'^to  a 
disputed  piece  of  land  called  "People's  Park," 
located  In  the  university's  south  campus 
area. 

But  Berkeley  police  and  California  na- 
tional guardsmen  drove  the  students  back 
onto  the  oampua  with  volleys  of  tear  gas.  Just 
as  they  had  on  the  prevloua  foiir  days  when 
the  students  tried  to  make  the  same  march. 

As  the  students  returned  to  Sproul  plaia. 
more  lawmen  formed  a  tight  otrele  around  Its 


perimeter,  and  campus  police  took  positions 
on  the  balcony  of  the  nearby  student  union 
building. 

Suddenly,  a  national  guard  beUoopter 
swooped  In  orer  the  tops  of  bnlldlnci  and 
past  the  Campanile,  the  huge  campus  tower, 
and  started  billowing  tear  gas  which  waa 
quickly  blown  to  the  ground  by  the  'copter's 
overhead  rotor  blades. 

The  campua  police  on  the  student  union 
building  Joined  in  the  tear  gas  attack,  throw- 
ing large  grenadea  of  It  at  the  studenU,  who 
started  fleeing. 

Olrls  feU  on  the  grass.  Some  screamed. 
Some  threw  up.  Other  studenU  were  chaaed 
Into  a  nearby  building  and  lawmen  lobbed 
tear  gas  grenadea  In  after  them. 

The  tear  gas  drifted  beyond  the  plaaa.  At 
the  campus  hospital,  some  patlenta  had  to  be 
removed  from  their  rooms,  and  one  waa 
plaoed  In  an  Iron  lung  after  having  seme 
difficulty  breathing.  And,  a  group  of  small 
children  In  a  university  building  received  a 
strong  enough  dose  to  make  them  sick. 

By  the  Ume  the  May  20  Incident  ended, 
86  persons  had  been  arrested. 

The  controversy  and  bloodahad  at  Berkeley 
are  over  a  piece  of  land,  about  160  yards 
long  and  90  yards  wide,  located  In  a  largely 
residential  area.  On  one  side  are  university 
dormitories  and  the  school's  long-range  plans 
are  to  build  student  bousing  on  It. 

The  university  bought  the  land  more  than 
a  year  ago,  paying  Just  over  a  million  dollars 
for  It.  At  the  time.  It  had  a  few  old  build- 
ings on  It,  and  some  of  Berkeley's  hippy-type 
"street  people"  lived  In  them  until  the  uni- 
versity tore  them  down.  The  lot  was  an  eye- 
sore. 

Then  about  six  weeks  ago  some  students 
and  some  of  the  city's  street  people  began 
cleaning  the  lot  up,  and  clearing  off  the 
foimdatlons  left  from  the  old  buildings,  »"d 
making  it  Into  a  park. 

They  went  out  and  panhandled  about 
•700  from  business  places  to  buy  things.  They 
put  down  some  sod,  built  play  apparatus  for 
children,  put  up  a  platform  that  can  be  used 
as  a  stage,  and  planted  flowers,  vegetablee, 
and  even  a  small  com  field. 

Some  people.  Including  Oov.  Ronald  Rea- 
gan, have  charged  the  project  waa  poUtlcally 
motivated,  and  that  some  of  the  students  and 
street  people  undertook  It  to  bring  on  a  con- 
frontation with  the  university. 

But  the  students  and  street  people  say 
they  really  wanted  a  park.  After  completing 
aome  of  the  work,  most  of  which  they  did 
on  week  ends,  they  held  a  dedication  service, 
and  named  It  People's  Park. 

"This  la  the  first  meaningful  work  experi- 
ence of  our  Uvea,"  one  of  the  park  bvUlders 
said. 

But  about  a  week  after  the  clean-up  cam- 
paign began,  the  iinlverslty  warned  that  It 
would  soon  be  using  the  land  for  Its  Intra- 
mural sports  program.  On  May  14,  It  put  up 
"No  Trespaaalng"  signs,  and  the  morning  of 
May  IS  It  installed  an  elght-foot-hlgb  '^>»*«n 
link  fence  around  the  property. 

Later,  on  May  16,  the  students  and  street 
people  held  a  protest  rally  at  Sproul  plaaa, 
and  started  a  march  on  the  park.  This  led  to 
the  violent  clash  vrlth  lawmen  during  which 
the  young  man.  James  B.  Rector,  waa  fatally 
wounded.  More  than  100  other  persons  were 
hurt. 

Rector,  who  waa  from  San  Jose,  had  oome 
to  Berkeley  to  visit  some  friends.  He  was 
standing  on  top  of  a  building  watching  the 
battle  when  he  was  hit. 

Before  he  died,  he  told  the  doctor  who 
treated  him  that  he  looked  down  from  the 
rooftop  and  saw  a  pwUceman  aiming  a  shot- 
gun at  him.  He  said  be  t\imed  to  run.  and 
then  was  shot  In  the  left  side. 

An  autopsy  revealed  that  Rector  died  from 
"shock  and  hemorrhage  due  to  multiple  gun- 
shot woiinds  which  perforated  the  aorta" — 
the  main  artery  carrying  blood  from  the 
heart. 


The  battle  ragMl  for  mueh  of  the  aftamoon. 
PoUoe  said  bottlea.  brleks  and  pleeaa  of  oon- 
Crete  reinforcing  rods  were  thrown  at  them. 
They  responded,  first  with  tear  (as  and  than 
shotguns.  There  also  were  elahna  they  uaed 
JO-callber  rlllea  In  a  few  instances. 

By  nightfall,  more  than  400  outside  police 
oOoers  were  In  the  city.  Including  San 
Francisco's  tactical  squad,  which  lent  the 
law  enforcement  during  the  violence  at  San 
Francisco  State.  That  evening  Ooremor  Rea- 
gan ordered  the  national  guard  In,  and  a 
curfew  waa  Impoaed. 

The  Berkeley  dty  council,  meeting  while 
national  guardsmen  stood  guard  In  a  circle 
around  the  city  hall,  called  for  a  grand  Jury 
Inveatlgatlon  of  the  controversy  and  the 
violence. 

Ron  Delluma,  a  black  councilman,  drew  ap- 
plause as  he  condemned  "violence  and  brute 
force"  (md  that  "because  of  Inabilities  to 
solve  problems  a  young  man  Is  dead."  He 
said  the  dty  should  "tell  Governor  Reagan 
that  we  are  tired  of  Sacramento  controlling 
us." 

The  governor,  meanwhile,  was  telling  news- 
men In  Sacramento  that  "the  Issues  (In 
Berkeley)  have  become  clouded  and  some 
may  be  misinformed  or  misled  Into  belief  In 
a  so-called  'cause'  which  in  reality  Is  nothing 
more  than  a  deliberate  and  planned  attempt 
at  confrontation." 

The  governor's  office  declined  to  say  how 
many  national  guardsmen  were  called  to 
Berkeley.  One  spokesman  said  revealing  the 
number  "might  be  advantageous  to  the 
enemy."  Other  estimates  placed  the  total  at 
about  2.000,  and  many  of  them  were  staying 
In  People's  Park. 

The  state's  board  of  regents,  who  were 
meeting  In  Ixw  Angeles  during  the  Thursday 
gun  battle,  later  affirmed  that  "we  have  f\Ul 
confidence  In  the  Berkeley  administration 
and  the  law  enforcement  agencies." 

One  regent,  Fred  Dutton,  however,  said  he 
felt  that  "If  the  students  developed  the  land 
with  their  own  resources,  then  they  should 
have  their  park." 

During  the  heUoopter  tear  gas  raid,  Father 
James  Conway,  a  Paullst  at  the  university 
Newman  center,  was  standing  In  front  of  the 
center  watching  the  fleeing  students. 

"I  prayed  a  blessing  two  weeks  ago  In  the 
People's  Park  that  It  would  be  a  source  of 
peace  and  brotherhood,  not  of  bloodshed  and 
violence."  the  priest  said. 

"Seeing  now  how  the  university  adminis- 
tration and  the  city  has  reacted  to  the  stu- 
dents and  street  people's  simple  desire  for 
their  own  park.  I  should  Instead  have  asked 
for  the  surrounding  commtmlty  to  be  a 
source  of  peace  and  brotherhood." 

Dkab  Don:  I  was  activated  to  serve  in 
Berkeley  California  as  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard.  The  situation  that  exlsu  there 
can  only  be  described  as  intolerable  for  the 
people  of  Berkeley.  Upon  returning  to  the 
Ninth  District  I  became  aware  of  your  efforts 
to  Investigate  the  situation.  I  hope  that 
what  I  observed  may  be  of  some  help  in 
your  Inveatlgatlon  or  In  obtaining  one. 

It  became  evident  from  the  first  day  of 
arrival  that  the  perpetrators  of  violence 
were  the  police  and  especially  the  Alameda 
SherllTs  department.  They  seemed  to  display 
a  degree  of  vengeance  and  reprisal  against 
the  youth  while  performing  their  duty.  The 
first  day  I  was  on  guard  duty  on  the  street 
comer  of  a  main  intersection  a  long  haired 
youth  was  passing.  One  of  the  Alameda 
Sheriffs  tripped  him  then  hit  him  across  the 
back  with  his  club.  The  youth  did  nothing 
wrong  (other  than  walking  down  the  side- 
walk) to  bring  about  the  attack  and  the 
sheriff  Jtist  laughed  and  walked  away.  When 
questioned  the  cop  could  give  no  rational 
explanation;  he  wore  no  badge  number. 

The  next  day  I  wltneased  the  Alameda 
sheriffs  handcuff  a  youth  (his  hands  to  his 
ankles)  rolled  up  the  windows  of  a  car.  threw 
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him  Inside  and  then  tossed  In  a  tear  gas 
grenade,  and  slammed  the  door.  They  kept 
him  in  there  for   ten  minutes.  The  over- 
reacUon    of    the    police    was    sickening    to 
watch,  on  at  least  two  occasions  I  observed 
gangs  of  officers  beat  a  demonstrator  or  by- 
stander.  At   one   point  an   ofllcer   drew  his 
shotgun  and  pointed  It  at  a  crowd  of  stu- 
dents by   a  building   because   one  student 
had  thrown  a  rock,  he  Intended   to  shoot 
everyone  In  the  crowd.  Fortunately  he  was 
restrained  by  the  Berkeley  Police  who  seemed 
to  be  more  restrained.  On  Monday  night  I 
was  In  the  Berkeley  Police  Department  Head- 
quarters and  overheard  the  following.  The 
captain  of  police,  "Tomorrow  the  quota  Is 
one  hundred  arrests  you  are  to  drive  up  In 
your  squad  car  Jump  out  and  grab  the  near- 
est Individual,  and  place  him  under  arrest 
for  falling  to  disperse.  The  arrest  forms  are 
already  made  out — Just  fill  In  the  names." 
This  plan  was  carried  out  by  the  police  on 
Tuesday    one    of    my    friends   was   arrested 
while  coming  home  from  school  two  blocks 
from  his  residence.  On  Thursday  the  plan 
was  repeated.  We  were  told  by  our  command- 
ing officers  to  let  straight  IndlvlduaU  through 
our  lines  but  to  herd  everyone  with  long 
hair  Into  the  Bank  America  parking  lot.  I 
feel  that  both  these  are  adequate  examples 
of  violation  of  civil  rights,  by  the  police.  We 
were  also  told  by  our  company  commander 
that  the  police  were  Justified  In  their  Indis- 
criminate beatings  and  gasslngB  because  of 
the  obtrusive  language  they  had  been  sub- 
jected to.  But  our  commander  felt  they  were 
guilty  of  over  reaction.  I  hope  that  you  are 
enabled  to  get  a  federal   Investigation  and 
It  la  able  to  come  up  with  some  findings 
that  will  put  a  cease  to  the  violence  per- 
petuated by  the  police.  I  am  not  alone  many 
of  my  fellow  gjuardsmen  hold  the  same  feel- 
ings of  disgust.  Any  effort  you  make  will  be 
thoroughly   appreciated.   If   you  wish  more 
deUlled    statements    of    what    I    observed 
please  contact  me. 

Respectfully  yours, 

[From  the  San  Prandsoo  (Calif.)  Examiner, 

May  29.  19691 

Cod's  Vixw  or  UC  Rxotino 

(NoTX. — Tba  following  letter  was  written 
to  V.  M.  Hanks,  a  San  Frandsco  professlanal 
photographer,  by  his  daughter,  Penny,  a 
sophomore  at  UC,  Berkeley,  expressing  her 
views  anrt  opinions  of  problems  In  Berkeley. 
Penny's   dormltery   Is   near   Sproul   Plaaa.) 

Mat  as,  1969. 

DxAX  Daodt:  It  was  so  good  talking  to  you 
the  other  night — sometimes  wish  we  could 
talk  more  often,  eepeclally  now  with  so 
much  going  on  around  me  over  here. 

I  wish  also  that  you  could  actually  be 
here  to  see  the  kind  of  things  that  are  hap- 
pening all  around  me.  The  whole  thing  Is  so 
confusing  and  so  terrifying. 

I  feel  that  my  own  thoughts  on  the  situa- 
tion are  the  same  basically  as  those  of  the 
majority  of  students  at  Berkeley.  I'm  young 
and  Idealistic  I  guess,  as  are  moet  people 
here. 

On  the  one  hand  I  feel  like  my  idealism 
(and  that  of  most  of  my  peers)  Is  being 
exploited  and  twisted  by  radical  student 
groups  such  as  the  SDS,  and  It  makes  me  so 
angry.  It  seems  you  cant  believe  In  a  legit- 
imate cause  without  someone  using  It  as 
an  excuse  to  try  and  rip  down  the  structure 
of  our  sodety. 

But  what  rve  seen  around  hare  lately 
showa  me  there  are  changes  which  must 
be  made — and  soon. 

This  People's  Park  Issue  Is  not  as  I  see 
it.  the  major  oonoem  of  the  majority  now. 
Tea,  I  know  that  land  belongs  to  the  Uni- 
versity and  that  people  dont  have  a  right 
to  claim  property  which  Just  lant  theirs. 

Perhaps  I  would  rather  see  a  park  there 
than  a  playingfleld  or  whatever,  but  all  I  can 
do  Is  voice  my  preference  and  hope  to  be 
heard.  I  understand  fully  that  the  property 


la  not  mine  to  "take  over,"  and  here  again 
I  know  I  speak  for  the  majority. 

MAIN  CONOCBM 

What  is  the  main  concern  now  Is  the 
way  the  situation  Is  being  handled  by  our 
so-called  "keeper  of  the  peace." 

I  for  one  cannot  attend  the  University 
that  I  love  feeling  like  I'm  part  of  "the 
enemy"  In  an  occupied  city.  I  have  lived  for 
the  past  while  in  fear,  not  of  the  student 
dissidents  and  demonstrators,  but  of  our 
officers  of  the  law. 

roe  awhile  now  I've  been  afraid  to  go  on 
campus,  because  I  know  that  at  any  time  I 
could  be  choked  In  a  cloud  of  gas  or  i)elted 
by  gvmshot,  just  on  the  way  to  or  from 
school. 

rm  not  speaking  from  what  I  have  heard, 
but  rather  from  what  I  myself  have  ex- 
perienced. I've  seen  some  of  the  Injuries 
done  to  {leople  who've  Just  happened  to  be 
in  the  right  places  at  the  wrong  times. 

A   UK 

And  I  can  tell  you  now  that  Alameda 
County  PoUce  Chief  Madigan  was  lying 
when  he  said  that  only  blrdahot  the  size  of 
BBa  was  used.  I  have  helped  dress  the 
wounds  of  people  who've  been  htirt,  and  I 
know.  I  haven't  been  outside  in  the  middle 
of  anything,  but  when  someone  comes  to 
your  "inside"  gushing  blood  you  Just  can't 
Ignore  it. 

Daddy,  I've  breathed  so  much  tear-gas  I'm 
becoming  immune  to  it.  As  casually  as  one 
would  say  "shut  the  window,  please,  it's 
cold."  we  say  "shut  the  window,  please,  the 
gas  iB  coming  In." 

TXAFPXD 

I've  seen  "crowds"  of  two  people  gassed  in- 
side of  the  quad  of  our  dorm  unit  by  police 
on  the  other  side  of  the  fence  by  the  pcurklng 
lot.  I've  also  seen  gas  thrown  and  shots  fired 
at  people  who  are  ninnlng  away — in  other 
words,  already  dispersed. 

I've  also  seen  police  march  and  drive  peo- 
ple up  the  street  one  way  only  to  be  met  by 
another  battalion  of  poUce  at  the  other  end 
and  the  people,  who  now  can't  possibly  dis- 
perse, are  gassed  and-or-arrested  en  masse. 

I  have  a  friend  who  was  shopping  on  Shat- 
tuck  Avenue  the  other  day  (this  boy  Is  no 
more  likely  to  be  out  provoking  police  than 
I  am)  and  when  he  saw  trouble  ahead  he 
asked  an  officer  which  way  he  should  go  to 
avoid  it.  The  officer  pointed  him  In  the  di- 
rection of  a  parking  lot  and  when  he  neared 
it  he  was  arrested  along  with  hundreds  of 
others. 


•nils  kind  of  thing  Just  cant  go  on.  Tou*ve 
always  taught  us  respect  for  law  and  order, 
but  I  feel  that  what's  going  on  with  the  po- 
lice here  now  is  unlawf\U  and  certainly  dis- 
orderly. 

This  is  not  to  say  I  don't  feel  that  there  are 
certain  violent  demonstrators  who  should  be 
arrested,  but  when  someone  like  me  who's 
been  brought  up  as  I  have  has  to  be  afraid, 
not  of  student  demonstrators,  but  of  the  po- 
lice— then  somewhere  there's  something 
wrong. 

I  only  hope  that  people  outside  wake  up 
in  time  to  do  something  about  it,  before  itis 
too  late. 

Love  and  confusion, 

PxKirr. 


TITLE  VI  ENFORCEMENT 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  several  weeks  ago,  I  was  dis- 
mayed to  diaeover  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  bad  awanled  a  contract  to 


the  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Co.,  of  Pasca- 
goula.  Miss.,  In  violation  of  the  Depart- 
ment's own  regulations  with  respect  to 
enforcement  of  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  The  Department  of 
the  Navy  awarded  the  contract  even 
though  equal  employment  opportunity 
deficiencies  had  been  documented  and  no 
afflrmative  action  plan  existed  which 
would  correct  the  situation.  On  May  19, 
In  telegrams  to  Secretary  of  Defense 
Laird  and  Secretary  of  Labor  Shultz, 
who  has  responsibility  for  the  Office  of 
Federal  Contract  Compliance,  I  protested 
the  award  of  the  contract  and  urged  that 
no  further  contracts  be  let  until  title  VI 
regulations  were  complied  with. 

As  a  result  of  congressional  protests. 
Department  of  Defense  and  Department 
of  Labor  representatives  met  with  the 
Ingalls  Co.  on  May  22  and  Ingalls  filed 
an  afflrmative  action  plan  as  required  by 
law. 

I  consider  this  series  of  events  very 
serious.  It  Indicates  that  Federal  agen- 
cies are  not  meeting  their  responsibilities 
to  administer  title  VI  evenhandedly  and 
effectively.  The  Members  of  this  Congress 
cannot  assume  responsibility  for  polic- 
ing each  contract  awarded  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  or  any  other 
Department  to  assure  that  there  was 
compliance  with  Federal  civil  rights 
regulations.  Surely,  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  that  an  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  can  and  will  enforce  Fed- 
eral laws  against  discrimination  and  its 
own  implementing  regulations  fully  and 
effectively. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  copies  of  my  telegrams  to 
Secretaries  Laird  and  Shultz  and  the  re- 
sponses of  their  Departments  which 
indicate  that  the  original  contract  was 
let  with  total  disregard  for  the  law  of  the 
land: 

Hon.  iixLvm  R.  Laud, 
Secretary  of  Defense. 
The  Pentagon, 
Wa$hington.  D.C.: 

I  have  been  Informed  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  recently  awarded  contracts  total- 
Ung  $128  mllUon  to  the  Ingalls  Shipbuilding 
Company  of  Paacagoula,  Mississippi.  Further. 
I  understand  that  the  contracts  are  expected 
to  be  part  of  a  series  of  negotiated  contracts 
with  the  Ingalls  Company.  I  am  extremely 
ooncemed  about  thU  report  because  of  the 
extremely  poor  record  of  this  company  m  the 
area  of  compliance  with  Federal  laws  ban- 
ning discrimination  in  employment.  This  rec- 
ord would  ordinarily  make  Ingalls  Ineligible 
for  Federal  contracts  by  reason  of  Executive 
Order  11246.  I  therefore  ask  that  you  Inform 
me  whether  the  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany filed  a  written  afflrmative  action  plan 
spelling  out  In  specific  terms  the  steps  It 
would  take  to  comply  with  Federal  laws  re- 
garding nondiscrimination  by  Federal  con- 
tractors. If  such  a  plan  was  filed.  I  would  ap- 
predate  you  forwarding  It  to  me.  In  addition, 
please  keep  me  Informed  as  to  whether  the 
Department  of  Defense  Intends  to  award  fur- 
ther contracts  to  this  company  and  as  to 
the  safeguards  that  will  be  required. 
Doir  e:dwabo8, 
Memher  of  Congreti. 

Hon.  OSORGK  P.  SCHTTLTZ, 

Secretary  of  Labor, 
Department  of  Labor. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

I  have  been  InfMined  that  the  Department 
of  nerama  has  recently  awarded  contracts 
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totalUng  tl38  mllUon  to  the  IngAlU  Ship- 
building Company  of  PaacagouU.  Mlaslasippl 
and  that  thla  company  Is  In  violation  of 
Federal  laws  baxmlng  discrimination  In  em- 
ployment by  Pederal  contractors.  I  also  un- 
derstand that  further  contract  awards  for 
th«  Ingalla  Company  are  expected.  Please 
advise  me  as  to  whether  the  letting  of  the 
original  contracts  was  cleared  by  the  Office  of 
Pederal  Ccoitract  Compliance.  If  such  a  re- 
view was  not  undertaken,  please  advise  me  as 
to  what  action  you  now  Intend  to  take  with 
respect  to  the  contracts  already  awarded.  In 
addition,  please  advise  me  as  to  what  ac- 
tion you  intend  to  take  with  respect  to  the 
additional  contracts  for  Ingalls  which  are 
now  In  the  pipeline. 

Don  BDWAKDa. 
Member  of  CongretM. 

AsaxsTANT  SscBKrAaT  or  DxrKNSB. 

Washington.  DC.  May  27. 1999. 
Hon.  Don  Edwakos, 
Houae  of  nepresentaUvea, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dka*   Mk.   EDWARoa:    Secretary   Laird   haa 
asked  that  I  respond  to  your  telegram  of  May 
19,  1969  regarding  a  recent  contract  award  by 
the.  Depar^nent  of  the  Navy  by  the  Ingalls 
ShlpbuUdy;ig    Corp.    of    Pascagoula,    Missis- 
sippi.  As  Indicated   In   your   telegram,   this 
contract  was  awarded  by  the  Navy  without 
completing  our  required  pre-award  compli- 
ance check  on  equal  employment  opportunity 
matters.   Our   Inquiry  Into   thu   matter   has 
revealed  that  the  award  was  made  on  May  1, 
1969  and  our  new  requirement  for  complet- 
ing   pre-award    checks    for    negotiated    con- 
tracts became  effective  on  January  31.  1969. 
Prior  to  that  time  we  required  such  checks 
only  on  formally  advertised  contracts  in  ac- 
cordance with  Department  of  Labor  regula- 
tions. This  company  was  selected  as  a  source 
for  negotiation  of  the  contract  In  question  In 
May,  1968  and  negotiations  on  the  final  form 
of  agreement  had  been  in  progress  for  almost 
one  year.  During  final  stages  of  these  nego- 
tiations the  Navy  Department  neglected  to 
apply  our  new  pre-award  regulations  to  this 
contract. 

At  the  Ume  of  this  award,  the  company  had 
submitted  an  extensive  written  affirmative 
action  plan  to  the  Contracts  Compliance  Of- 
fice of  the  Pederal  Maritime  Administration 
and  discussions  were  In  progress  to  develop  a 
supplement  to  this  plan.  We  are  pleased  to 
report  that  on  May  22.  1969  representatives 
of  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Corp..  The  Maritime 
Administration,  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
the  Department  of  Defense  met  and  com- 
pleted an  acceptable  written  supplement  to 
the  original  copy  of  the  company's  affirmative 
action  plan.  Accordingly,  the  Ingalls  Ship- 
building Corp.  has  now  been  formally  deter- 
mined eligible  for  this  award. 

This  Department  cooperated  closely  with 
other  agencies  in  communicating  to  the  com- 
pany the  urgent  necessity  for  Immediate  res- 
olution of  this  problem.  We  believe  that  this 
action  is  consistent  with  our  obligation  to 
fully  carry  out  the  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity program  provided  In  Executive  Order 
11246  and  related  Department  of  Labor 
regulations. 

Please  accept  our  assurance  that  steps 
have  been  taken  within  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  reiterate  and  emphasize  to  all 
procurement  contracting  officers  their  obliga- 
tion to  complete  pre-award  checks  on  all  con- 
tracts In  excess  of  one  million  dollars  in 
value. 

A  similar  response  has  been  transmitted  on 
May  24.  1969  to  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
We  hope  that  this  Is  fully  responsive  to  your 
inquiry  and  are  pleased  to  report  on  the 
resolution  of  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

L.   Howard   BcNNrrr, 
Acting  Deputy  AasUtant  Secretary.  Civil 
Rights  ana  Industrial  Relations. 


U.S.  DBPAmcxMT  or  La>o*, 
Washington.  D.C.  May  23.  19«9. 
Hon.  Don  &>WAao«, 
House  of  Representative*, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dba«  CoNcaxaaMAN  Edwaum:  Thla  U  in 
response  to  your  telegram  regarding  the  In- 
galls Shipbuilding  Company  contract. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  Navy 
as  the  contracting  agency  in  this  case,  erred 
In  not  following  the  established  procedure  of 
consulting  with  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion before  issuing  the  contract  in  question. 
The  Maritime  Agency  is  the  Government's 
compliance  agency  for  the  shipbuilding  In- 
dustry. Had  the  Navy  done  this.  It  would 
have  learned  that  the  Ingalls  Company  did 
not  at  the  time  of  contract  issuance  have 
an  approved  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
affirmative  action  program  to  correct  defl- 
denclea  on  record.  Such  a  program  had 
earlier  been  submitted  by  the  Ingalls  Com- 
pany to  the  Maritime  Administration  but  it 
waa  still  under  review  and  discussion  at  the 
time  the  contract  waa  let. 

On  learning  of  this  circumstance,  the 
Company  was  advised  that  Its  contract  was 
subject  to  cancellation  and  action  was  Im- 
mediately taken  to  reach  a  compliance  un- 
derstanding. Pollowlng  a  series  of  confer- 
ences between  Government  and  Ingalls  Com- 
pany officials  an  affirmative  action  program 
meeting  Government  standards  and  require- 
ments has  now  been  approved  and  agreed  to. 
Maritime  Administration.  DOD  and  OPCC 
officials  participated  In  these  meetings. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Ingalls  Company  now  has 
an  approved  affirmative  action  program  to 
correct  deficiencies,  no  further  action  at  this 
time  is  necessary  with  respect  to  additional 
contracts  for  which  the  Ingalls  Company 
may  be  considered.  However,  the  compliance 
agency  will  be  conducting  periodic  checks  of 
the  Ingalls  Company  to  see  to  It  that  It  re- 
mains In  a  compliance  posture. 
Sincerely, 

J.  D.  Hodgson. 
Under  Secretary  of  Labor. 


"WEDDING"  OP  UNION  PACIFIC  AND 
CENTRAL  PACIFIC  RAILROADS — 
ROLE  OF  REV.  DR.  JOHN  TODD 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month 
marked  the  lOOth  anniversary  of  the 
"wedding"  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  the 
Central  Pacific  Railroads  at  Promontory 
Point,  Utah,  which  signified  the  comple- 
tion of  the  transcontinental  railroad. 

One  of  the  more  interesting  highlights 
of  this  unique  event  in  American  history 
is  the  role  which  Rev.  Dr.  John  Todd,  of 
Pittsfleld.  Mass.,  played  on  this  momen- 
tous occasion. 

The  Berkshire  Eagle,  in  a  special  re- 
port on  May  10,  detailed  this  fascinating 
story.  Under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  would  like  to  insert  the  follow- 
ing excerpts  from  that  story  into  the 
Record: 

Rbv.  Dr.  Todd's  315th  WxDDnfC 

(Not*. — Just  100  years  ago  today  the  pastor 
of  the  First  Church  put  the  brakes  on  a 
brawl.) 

(By  Morgan  Bulkeley) 
One  hundred  years  ago  today  the  pic- 
turesque wedding  of  the  Union  Pacific  and 
the  Central  Pacific  railroads  was  performed 
on  a  bleak,  sage-brush  plateau  at  Promontory 
Point.  Utah,  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Todd  oT 
Pittsfleld  officiating.  In  a  real  sense,  a  dlvldei 
nation  became  one. 
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Best  man  for  the  Union  Pacific  was  Its  vice 
president,  Thomas  Clark  Durant,  a  native  of 
Lee:  and  representing  the  Central  Pacific 
along  with  lU  president,  Leland  Stanford, 
waa  Its  vice  president,  Mark  Hopkins  of  Cali- 
fornia, whose  wife  later  retired  to  the  an- 
cestral home  In  Great  Barrlngton  as 
"America's  richest  widow  and  mistress  of  60 
mlUlons." 

The  Great  Day  of  May  10,  1869,  .  .  .  saw 
the  fruition  of  an  almost  Impossible  dream: 
the  Joining  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  by 
raUway.  The  obstacles  had  seemed  insur- 
mountable They  Include  the  quite  probable 
risk  of  faUure,  post-Clvll  War  uncertainties, 
currency  inflation  leading  to  exorbitant 
prices  for  labor  and  material  which  has  to 
be  tmn^xxted  to  remote  frontiers,  Indian 
perUs,  the  Rocky  Mountains,  legal  and  con- 
gressional battles  and  investigations,  com- 
pany dlssentlons  and  astronomical  financing 
problems. 

For  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Todd,  It  was  the 
315th  wedding  he  had  performed  since  he 
came  to  Pittsfield  Jan.  1,  1842.  as  minister  to 
the  First  Congregational  Church.  He  had 
come  his  o>wn  hard  way  since  borrowing  a 
pair  ot  shoes  at  age  6  to  attend  his  fathers 
funeral.  He  graduated  from  Yale  in  1818  and. 
after  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  served 
as  pastor  In  Oroton,  Northampton  and  Phlla- 
dalpthla. 

One  news  dispatch  from  Promontory  Pdnt 
bemoaned  his  long  prayer  over  the  golden 
spike  and  described  him  as  "a  distinguished 
but  unspectacular  country  parson  from  the 
East."  The  reporter  did  not  know  Dr.  Todd's 
long  story  and  must  not  have  heard  his  short 
prayer. 

His  biographer  says:  "The  county  of  Berk- 
shire was  to  him  the  most  beautiful  region 
m  the  world.  In  all  this  region  he  was  rec- 
ognized as  a  kind  of  bishop,  taking  the  lead 
from  sheer  weight  and  energy  of  character." 
Shortly  after  his  pastorate  of  31  years  began, 
he  confessed:  'I  actually  had  my  toes 
touched  with  frost  In  the  pulpit."  But  later 
the  Lord  evened  things  up  by  burning  the 
Bulflnch  Church,  and  his  house  to  boot.  He 
found  his  Pittsfield  neighbors  "a  great,  rich, 
proud,  enlightened,  powerful  people.  They 
move  slowly  but  tread  like  the  elephant  .  .  . 
are  a  very  critical  audience  .  .  .  have  10 
times  more  intellect  than  all  my  other 
places." 

Dr.  Todd  was  the  noted  author  of  the  best- 
selling  "Student's  Manual"  of  his  day  and  of 
other  books  including  "Serpents  In  the  Dove's 
Nest."  He  was  a  fanatical  temperance  leader 
who  vowed  he  would  never  again  lecture  In 
the  old  Union  Church  after  a  theatrical  com- 
pany played  "The  Reformed  Drunkard" 
there.  Yet.  cryptically,  he  is  purported  to 
have  thanked  a  friend  for  a  Jar  of  brandied 
peaches:  "I  don't  care  much  for  the  fruit 
but  enjoyed  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  given." 
At  the  time  of  the  great  railroad  comple- 
tion, the  69-year-old  Dr.  Todd  was  retired, 
and  his  many  friends  and  parishioners  had 
sent  him  "with  quite  a  party  from  Pitts- 
field" on  a  trip  to  the  West  Coast  where  he 
was  received  "as  a  kind  of  holy  fossil  to  be 
handled  with  care."  It  was  entirely  happen- 
stance that  he  made  the  first  transcontinen- 
tal train  trip  and  discovered  the  section  from 
Omaha  to  San  Francisco  surprisingly  short- 
ened from  three  months  by  way  of  wagon  to 
one  week. 

It  was  lucky  circumstance  for  all  those  ~ 
present  at  Promontory  Point  on  May  10.  1869, 
that  the  Pittsfleld  pastor  happened  along. 
For  virtually  alone  he  gave  dignity  to  an  oc- 
casion that  might  otherwise  have  been  a 
champagne  fiasco  in  the  national  eye. 

The  date  had  been  set  for  Saturday,  May  8, 
but  two  days  before  that,  400  disgruntled 
workers  had  shunted  the  luxurious  car  of 
Dr.  Durant  onto  a  Piedmont  siding  where 
they  threatened  his  life  if  he  wired  for  sol- 
diers rather  than  for  their  $80,000  In  back 
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pay  The  money  arrived  next  day,  and  he  was 
released,  but  the  ceremony  had  to  be  post- 
poned untU  Monday.  This  gave  more  time  for 
celebration  and  carousal. 

About  20  tenta  and  some  wooden  shacks 
comprised  the  ephemeral  little  Junction  that 
mushroomed  from  grass  and  sagebrush. 
There  was  no  water  nearer  than  eight  miles, 
but  no  one  cared.  In  the  night  the  muddy 
street  at  5,000  feet  above  sea  level  had  turned 
to  ice.  The  cold  kept  vUltors  shuttling  be- 
tween the  town's  five  saloons  and  the  pot- 
bellied stoves  la  their  railroad  cars.  The 
•HeU-on-Wheels  town"  began  to  roU  with 
Its  confusion  of  law  and  lawlessness,  officials 
and  ruffians,  millionaires  and  penniless  coo- 
lies, wives  and  camp  followers.  A  lynching  was 
narrowly  averted. 

Monday    dawned    clear    and    sunny.    The 
many  conflicting  accounts  seem  to  agree  on 
little  else  but  that  on  the  abiding  presence 
of  the  Wasatch  Mountains.  Old  glass-plate 
photos  show  two  railroad  grades  with  tracks, 
sidings  and  switches,  a  telegraph  line,  and 
an  anachronistic  20-star  flag  flying  from  a 
telegraph  pole.  (There  were  37  states  at  the 
time  )  More  than  20  newspapers  had  one  or 
more  reporters  present,  and  these  variously 
concluded   that  between  500  and  3,000  at- 
tended the  shotgun  wedding.  The  only  fore- 
sight was  shown  by  Dr.  Todd,  who  left  a 
copy  of  his  two-minute  prayer  at  Ogden  for 
telegraph  to  President  Grant  and  the  nation. 
Finally    Dr.    Duranfs    shining    Pullman 
chugged    in,    and    the    velvet-frocked    VP 
stepped  into  the  mud  to  shake  hands  with 
Stanford  and  Hopkins  leading  the  Central 
Paclflc's  delegation.  Several  unexpected  com- 
panies  of    the  2l8t   Infantry   Regiment   en 
route  to  CaUfomla  also  dlsentralned  Just  In 
time  to  partly  control  the  pressing  crowd, 
and  their  band  struck  up  a  lively  tune.  The 
white-haired  Dr.  Todd  was  seen  descending 
with  a  delegation  of  Mormon  saints  Just  as 
the  coolies  from  the  West  and  the  paddles 
from  the  East  laid  the  last  ceremonial  laurel 
tie  predrllled  to  receive  the  four  commemo- 
rative gold  and  silver  spikes.  Wires  were  so 
connected  that  each  blow  of  the  sledge  would 
be  reported  In  most  of  the  larger  cities  coast 
to  coast. 

The  crowd  pushed  In  so  that  very  few 
could  actually  see  and  hear  what  happened. 
Two  Wells  Fargo  sUges  on  their  last  run  ar- 
rived Just  In  time  to  mark  the  passing  of  one 
era  and  the  beginning  of  another.  At  12:25 
p  m.,  the  majestic  Dr.  Todd  Intoned  his  two- 
minute  invocation:  "Now  on  this  beautiful 
day,  in  the  presence  of  these  lonely  hills  and 
golden  summiU,  we  render  thanks  that  Thou 
hast  by  this  moans  brought  together  the  East 
and  the  West,  and  bound  them  together  by 
thU  strong  band  of  union.  .  .  .  Bless  the 
waters  that  wash  the  shores  of  our  land,  the 
Atlantic  of  thy  strength  and  the  Paclflc  of 
thy  love  .  ."  The  telegraph  tapped  out:  "At 
last  we  have  done  praying:  the  spike  is  about 
to  be  presented." 


HOW  RELIABLE  IS  OUR  NEWS? 

(Mr.  WHITEHURST  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  mclude 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
too  often  in  recent  years  the  reporting 
by  members  of  the  news  media  has  been 
filled  with  inaccuracies  which  have  been 
either  embarrassing  or  positive  harm  has 
occurred.  A  particularly  poignant  article 
was  recently  pubUshed  in  the  American 
Legion  magazine  entitled  "How  Reliable 
Is  Our  News."  The  authors,  Roscoe  and 
(3oefrrey  Drummond,  themselves  re- 
spected members  of  the  press,  have  ex- 
posed several  cases  of  false  reporting  or 
distorted  news  writing.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
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think  thte  article  ought  to  be  reprinted  in 
the  Record  and  wish  to  insert  it  at  this 

time: 

How  Rkliablx  Is  OxJR  News? 

(By    Roscoe    and    Geoffrey   Drummond) 

(NOTK. — A  famous  columnist  and  his  son 
wrestle  with  false  Images  of  America  and 
dUtortions  of  Issues  put  before  the  people 
by  the  press,  TV  and  political  and  Intellectual 
leaders— and  wonder  where  it  will  take  us,) 

The  peaceful  processes  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment are  in  serious  Jeopardy  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  today.  We'd  better  look  long  and 
carefully  at  what's  happening— and  do  some- 
thing about  it — before  it's  too  late. 

It  was  about  a  year  ago  that  Life  maga- 
zine put  this  caption  on  a  somber  and  fore- 
boding editorial:  "Wherever  We  Look.  Some- 
thing's Wrong." 

That's  fair  comment.  There's  much  thats 
wrong  and  much  that  needs  to  be  corrected. 

But  what  Is  most  wrong  and  most  needs 
to  be  corrected  Is  a  false  Image  of  America 
which  Is  being  Imposed  upon  the  American 
people  by  much  of  Its  mass  media— the 
image    that    wherever    you    look,    nothing's 

right. 
This  distorted  Image  is  a  perilous  disservice 

to  the  nation. 

Have  no  doubt  about  It,  such  a  continu- 
ously projected  Image  leads  to  national  Im- 
potence. -  ,,  ,^ 

It  tends  to  produce  such  a  sense  of  help- 
lessness and  hopelessness  that  public  sup- 
port for  what  needs  to  be  done  weakens  and 
wanes. 

If  we  are  to  succeed  in  freeing  the  ag- 
grieved, the  frustrated  and  the  impatient 
from  the  temptation  to  yield  to  violence, 
they  must  be  able  to  see  that  the  demo- 
craUc  process  in  America  has  worked,  is 
working   and   can   be   made   to   work   even 

better.  _■        .   .   _ 

But  much  of  the  media  Is  undermining 
confidence  In  democratic  Institutions  by 
making  government  almost  always  look  as 
bad  as  it  sometimes  Is. 

We  are  not  appealing  for  a  PoUyanna  to 
guide  television  or  radio  or  the  press.  We  are 
not  appealing  for  counter  dUtortlon.  We  are 
not  advocating  government  censorship.  We 
are  not  proposing  to  break  the  mirror  of  a 
free  press  because  so  much  of  the  Image 
it  is  presently  reflecting  Is  out  of  focus. 

We  are  appealing  for  perspective  and  bal- 
ance and  for  a  wider  awareness  by  the  media 
that  they  have  a  responslbUity  to  do  more 
than  sell  bad  news  because  it  is  more  excit- 
ing They  have  a  responsibility  to  use  that 
precious  guarantee  of  the  BUI  of  Rights- 
freedom  of  the  press— to  help  democracy 
work  better  at  a  time  when  It  must  be  near 
its  best  to  survive.  Without  it  there  will  be 
no  freedom  of  the  press  for  anybody. 

Ponder  these  bleak  words  from  John  W. 
Gardner,  former  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  and  one  of  the  most 
thoughtful  commentators  on  the  state  of  the 

nation:  ,    _,,         .    .  __ 

"Our  honored  tradition  of  dissent  has 
undergone  an  unprecedented  debasement. 
Protest  has  become  a  disorderly  game  for 
12-year-olds.  Reasoned  debate  has  given  way 
to  bullhorn  obscenities.  The  loudmouth  and 
the  hothead  reign  unchallenged. 

"Among  the  dissenters  today  we  hear  a 
few  with  a  special  message.  They  say,  'we 
don't  need  reform,  we  need  revolution.  The 
whole  system  U  rotten  and  should  be 
destroyed.' "  ,       ,* 

They  are  a  minority,  a  minute  minority, 
and  some  of  them  don't  really  believe  what 
they  say.  But  don't  let  this  be  reassuring. 
There  is  a  deadly  perU  Imbedded  In  it.  The 
peril  is  that  if  any  large  number  of  Ameri- 
cans are  induced  to  accept  the  false  image 
of  their  nation— the  image  that  wherever 
you  look,  virtually  nothing  Is  right—then 
we  will  be  standing  at  the  brink  of  national 
Impotence,  political  lethargy  and  the  per- 


vasive conviction  that  nothing  can  be  put 
right  because  so  much  Is  wrong. 

ThU  is  why  it  is  so  vital  to  see  how  this 
false  image  Is  being  spread. 

It  Is  being  spread  by  many  commentators 
willing  to  distort  and  slyly  conceal  in  order 
to  manipulate  our  opinions. 

It  Is  being  spread  by  much  of  the  mass 
media  which  make  trouble  their  favored 
cUent.  They  have  so  long  accepted  the  prem- 
ise that  bad  news  produces  readers  and  view- 
ers and  good  news  produces  only  boredom 
that  they  have  neglected  to  examine  whether 
this  premise  Isn't  out  of  date  and  whether  It 
Is  adequate  to  enable  today's  democracy  to 
function  as  It  must  function  to  6\xrvlve. 

And,  flnaUy.  these  false  Images  in  which, 
wherever  you  look,  nearly  everything  Is 
wrong— because  what  Is  right  Is  too  widely 
Ignored— are  promoted  by  a  range  of  pur- 
poseful destrucUonists  who  think  that  the 
BlU  of  Rights  Is  for  burning  for  everybody 
but  themselves  and  whose  goal  U  to  tear  the 
nation  apart  without  offering  any  Idea  of 
how  they  want  to  put  It  together  again- if  it 
could  be  put  together  again. 

In  watching  for  distortions  in  the  press,  it 
Is  a  fair  question  to  ask  -vny  relevant  mate- 
rial was  omitted  In  two  recent  book  reviews 
of  the  late  Robert  F.  Kennedy's  recenUy  pub- 
lished "Thirteen  Days,"  dealing  with  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis.  In  each  case  the  same 
omission  permitted  conclusions  which  the 
full  facts  could  not  support. 

One  review  was  by  David  Schoenbrun  in 
the  New  York  Times  Book  Review.  The  other 
was  by  Prof.  John  Kenneth  Galbralth  in 
Book  World.  In  the  first  case  the  late  Adlal 
Stevenson  Is  made  to  appear  to  be  a  mar- 
tyred dove,  wrongly  abused  In  the  highest 
councils  of  President  Kennedy's  Admlnstra- 
tion  In  the  second  case  a  similar  conclusion 
Is  implicit,  though  not  so  clearly  sUted. 

Read  normaUy,  by  the  normally  informed 
reader,  these  reviews  would  seem  pretty  in- 
nocent and  persuasive.  But  when  read  closely 
by  one  whose  work  brought  him  in  contact 
by  most  of  the  facts,  then  their  tactic 
emerges.  ^    ^  .. 

Here  Is  the  subtle  paragraph  from  Mr. 
Schoenbrun,  former  CBS  radio  and  TV  cor- 
respondent in  Paris  and  Washington  and  now 
a  free-lance  newspaper  ad  magazine  writer: 
"Stevenson  .  .  .  alone  suggested  we  accept 
Khrushchev's  offer  of  a  trade-withdrawal,  our 
mlssUes  in  Turkey  against  their  mlssUes  in 
Cuba,  for  which  he  was  soundly  chas- 
tised .  .  .  Why  are  the  doves  always  consid- 
ered less  patriotic,  less  courageous  than  the 

hawks?" 

Who  would  say  that  is  not  a  reasonable 
question— at  least  from  the  facts  as  Schoen- 
brun stated  them? 

To  the  same  point,  here  Is  the  way  Harvard 
Professor  Galbrlath,  economist  and  National 
Chairman  of  Americans  for  Democratic  Ac- 
tion, wrote  It  in  his  Washington  Post  Book 
World  review: 

"In  contrast,  the  man  who  calls  for  cau- 
tion a  close  assesment  of  consequences  .  .  . 
must  have  great  courage.  He  Is  a  real  hero 
and  rare.  ...  In  particular.  It  was  Adlal 
Stevenson  who  was  wUUng  to  trade  some 
obsolete  nuclear  weapons  in  Turkey  .  .  .  for 
similar  action  by  the  Russians  In  Cuba. 

But  the  facts  are  not  as  stated  and  the 
facts  Schoenbrun  and  Galbralth  should  have 
stated  to  be  honest  with  their  readers,  were 
explicitly  set  out  In  the  Kennedy  book  they 
were  reviewing. 

Here  they  are  verbatim,  and  the  italicized 
words  show  what  was  omitted  by  the  two  re- 
viewers: ^  ..  „ 
"(Stevenson)  at  the  Saturday  meeting 
strongly  advocated  .  .  .  that  we  make  It  clear 
to  the  Soviet  Union  that  if  it  withdrew  Its 
missiles  from  Cuba,  we  would  be  willing  to 
withdraw  our  missiles  from  Turkey  and  Italy 
and  give  up  our  naval  base  at  Guantanamo 

Bay."  _ 

Obviously  there  Is  a  considerable  difference 
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bctwMn  proposing  that  "we  tnde  aotn*  ob- 
•oIet«  nucie*r  weapona  in  Turkey"  and  the 
•etuAl  propoa&l  Stcvenaon  advanced,  that  we 
atao  abandon  nuclear  weapona  in  Italy  aad 
give  up  the  base  at  Ouantanamo  Bay. 

President  Kennedy  rejected  thU  propoeal, 
not  with  any  Implication  that  Stevenson  was 
oonaldered  "lees  patriotic."  aa  Schoenbrun 
wrote,  but  on  the  ground  that  the  United 
States  "could  not  abandon  Ouantanaaio  Bay 
under  threat  from  the  Ruaslana." 

Stewart  Alaop  of  Newsweek  was  the  first  to 
■pot  the  revealing  omissions  in  these  two  re- 
views and  he  offered  this  warning  to  future 
unwary  readers: 

"The  reasonably  sharp-eyed  reader  wUl  note 
how  In  both  reviews  the  suppression  of  a 
^tyy  Important  fact  makes  it  possible  to 
suggest  a  false  conclusion.  This  U  sympto- 
matic of  a  larger  phenomenon — the  tendency 
of  Uberal-mtellectuals  to  transform  Into  non- 
facu  aU  facta  that  do  not  fit  neatly  Into  the 
current  fashionable  liberal-intellectual  dog- 
ma .  .  .  Adlal  Stevenson.  In  the  Pavlovlan 
world  of  the  Uberal-inteUectual.  waa  a  cer- 
tified Oood  Ouy.  Therefore  It  la  not  necessary 
to  examine  what  be  actually  proposed— It 
muat  have  been  good. 

"The  Pavlovlan  tendencies  of  the  liberal- 
Intellectuals  constitute  a  serious  poUtlcal 
phenomenon.  They  are  politically  influential 
especlaUrln  New  York  where  most  American 
opinion,  is- manufactured.  ...  It  could  turn 
out  to  be  a  very  serious  maUer  for  President 
NUon  who  la.  In  the  Pavlovlan  liberal  world 
a  certified  Bad  Ouy." 

Take  another  example  of  the  art  of 
switching  facts.  Early  in  hla  campaign  for 
the  1968  Democratic  PresldenUal  nomina- 
tion. Sen.  Eugene  McCarthy  advocated  that 
the  best  way  to  end  the  Vietnam  War  waa  for 
the  United  States  to  pressure  the  elected 
South  Vietnamese  government  to  accept, 
without  any  elections,  members  of  the  Viet 
Ciong  Into  a  coallUon  as  a  pre-condition  to 
peace. 

Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey  retorted 
»n»rply.  He  said  that's  like  "putting  a  fox 
In  the  chicken  coop"— putting  unelected 
Communists  Into  a  co€aitlon  government  so 
they  could  later  stand  for  election  as  part 
of  the  government. 

Now.  a  year  later.  Senator  McCarthy  is 
musing  In  a  conversaUon  with  Look  Senior 
Editor  Joseph  Roddy,  and  Roddy  records  It 
as  foUows:  ".  .  .  (Senator  McCarthy)  knew 
he  had  had  some  effect  on  the  stand  the  U  8 
took  now  in  Paris.  'I  didn't  ever  ask  them  to 
do  what  I  said  they  should  do.'  he  Insisted 
I  only  asked  them  to  do  what  they  would 
nave  to  do.'  He  knew  the  National  Liberation 
Front  wonld  have  to  be  represented  In  peace 
talks,  and  he  had  said  so  a  year  back.  Now 
we've  agreed  to  put  Humphrey's  fox  in  the 
chicken  ooop.  But  a  year  ago.  we  all  knew 
that  would  have  to  be  done.  Why  did  they 
wait  the  year?'  "  ' 

Sounds  preUy  farseelng.  doesn't  lf>  Mc- 
Carthy showing  how  right  he  was  aU  along 
and  now  proved  so  by  event*— with  Humph- 
rey's phrase  thrown  back  at  him  with  ao- 
parently  telUng  effect. 

But  Is  It  true?  Is  there  something  missing 
a  misplaced  fact,  which  makes  McCarthy's 
words  seem  devastatlngly  conclualvw  because 
of  a  crucial  omission? 

There  Is  a  dlatortlon;  there  Is  an  omlasloa 
Probably  you  have  already  noticed  It 
Humphrey  did  not  say  that  having  the  1*1- 
tlonal  Uberatlon  Pront  (political  arm  of  the 
Viet  Cong;  represented  In  the  ParU  peace 
taUs  would  be  like  putting  a  fox  In  the 
chicken  coop.  Humphrey,  as  did  President 
Johnson,  always  said  the  Viet  Cong  could 
be  represented  at  the  conference  table  but 
what  Humphrey  opposed  was  putUng'  un- 
elected VC  Into  the  government  of  South 
Vietnam  as  a  condition  for  settling  the  war 
But.  as  reported  In  Look.  McCarthy  took 
Humphrey's  opposlUon  to  an  enforced  un- 
elected Communist  coaUUon  and  applied  It 
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to  the  peaoe  talks  and  thus  sought  to  show 
that  Johnson  (together  with  Nixon)  had 
wMted  a  ysw  by  not  "putting  Humphrey's 
fox  in  the  chicken  coop"  much  earlier. 

No  reader  of  Look,  a  year  later,  should  be 
required  to  spot  the  switch. 

Here's  another  example.  At  a  Oongreaslonal 
bearing  before  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee, a  well-known  professor  of  economics  was 
testifying  on  the  annual  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  He  tore 
it  apart.  He  could  find  nothing  good  to  say 
about  any  of  It.  He  would  summarize  state- 
ments he  attributed  to  "the  Council  and  then 
proceed  to  show  how  utterly  untenable  they 
were. 

When  the  President's  chief  economic  ad- 
viser read  this  testimony  later,  he  scratched 
his  head  In  disbelief.  He  couldnt  recall  any 
of  the  views  which  this  very  quoUble  profes- 
sor so  easily  tore  apart  as  ever  having  been 
put  Into  the  report  In  the  flrst  place  So  he 
wrote  the  witness  a  letter  asking  him  If  he 
wo»ild  cite  the  passages  from  which  he  had 
so  vigorously  dissented.  He  got  hu  answer 
right  back.  It  said  In  effect:  "My  Omt 
Friend  .  .  .  Surely  you've  been  around 
Washington  long  enough  not  to  be  naive. 
You  know  I  cant  cite  the  reference  which 
you  request.  I  waa  only  having  a  little  fun- 
It  may  have  been  fun  for  the  professor. 
It  may  not  have  hurt  the  standing  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers. But  do  you  think  many  of  the  nation's 
lawmakers  knew  that  their  witness  waa  toss- 
ing Imaginary  balls  In  the  air  to  see  how  they 
would  bounce?  How  many  TV  viewers  and 
newspaper  readers,  when  they  got  a  headline 
like.  "Professor  Deprecates  Economic  Re- 
port." realized  that  he  was  making  things 
up  In  order  to  tear  them  down — and  that  It 
waa  Just  fun  and  games? 

It  la  not  amusing.  It  U  evU.  One  anUdote 
Is:  Readers,  be  aware. 

The  mass  media  are  beginning  to  exam- 
ine themselves  with  more  than  ordinary 
critical  detatchment.  Usually  the  press  goes 
after  everything  and  everybody  but  lUelf. 
There  is  a  new  mood,  at  least  a  beginning 
mood,  of  self-examination  and  self-queatlon- 
Ing.  That's  good. 

Alan  L.  Otten,  one  of  the  knowledgeable 
and  percepUve  writers  for  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  put  some  facts  forthrtghtly  in  an 
article  on  the  pervasive  public  dlssatlsfacUon 
with  much  reporting. 

"Almost  everyone  these  days,"  he  wrote, 
"has  his  favorite  story  about  Inaccurate  or 
distorted  reporting  In  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines, on  TV  and  radio." 

Then  he  listed  a  wide  range  of  complaints. 
He  told  of  a  neighbor  who  taxed  him  with 
the  fact  that  so  many  reporters  showed  sur- 
prise that  President  Nixon  waa  handling  his 
Job  so  well.  "Why  should  they  be  surprised." 
he  asked,  "except  that  they  have  been  wrong 
about  him  for  years?"  WaUace  supporters  felt 
most  of  the  press  wholly  unfair.  Humphrey 
often  found  his  campaign  speeches  buried 
at  the  bottom  of  the  accounts  of  militant 
protesters  who  were  heckling  him.  The  critics 
went  on  and  on. 

"Skepticism  about  news  stories  Is.  of 
course,  nothing  new,"  Otten  continued.  "For 
decades,  the  far  left  decried  the  Capitalist 
press,  and  more  recently,  the  far  right 
weighed  In  with  attacks  on  major  news- 
papers and  magazines  and  broadcasters  aa 
corrupt  cohorts  of  the  Eaatem  liberal  EsUb- 
llshment.' 

"Now.  however,  more  and  more  ordinary 
mlddle-of-the-roaders  seem  to  be  Joining  the 
extremists  In  proclaiming  'you  can't  believe 
a  word  of  it.'  " 

This  U  a  serious  credibility  gap.  a  widen- 
ing credlblUty  gap  between  the  media  and 
the  public.  It  should  give  the  media  concern. 
This  lack  of  credibility  grievously  Impaired 
the  effectiveness  of  President  Johnson.  Since 
a  credible,  fair-minded,  responsible,  falr- 
reportaig  press  In  aU  lU  focms  is  rnsontlsl 


to  demoreraUc  government,  any  wide  and 
continuing  credibility  gap  between  press  and 
public  cannot  fall  to  Impair  the  functioning 
of  our  free  society. 

This  u  why  It  U  vital  to  look  at  what's 
happening. 

Something  dangerous  Is  happening  and  no 
one  has  put  his  finger  on  It  more  earnestly 
than  W.  WlUard  Wlrta,  former  Secretary  of 
Labor,  who  during  hla  years  In  public  life 
became  deeply  concerned  by  the  gap  between 
what  he  saw  aa  reality  In  American  life  and 
the  Image  of  American  mirrored  In  the  media. 
The  Overseas  Press  Club  of  America,  made 
up  mostly  of  U.S.  correspondents  who  have 
served  abroad,  asked  Mr.  WIrtz  to  lay  It  on 
the  line— and  he  did.  Here  Is  the  way  he  sees 
It: 

"First.  If  the  Idea  of  democracy  should  ever 
be  Invalidated,  it  would  be  because  It  came 
about  that  more  and  more  people  knew  less 
and  less  that  waa  true  about  more  and  more 
that  was  Important. 

"Second,  this  la  the  direction  of  things 
today. 

"Third,  the  responsibility  for  this  lies  sig- 
nificantly, though  not  by  any  means  entirely, 
with  the  mentors  of  the  mass  media." 

This  kind  of  Indictment  has  been  made 
before  and  neither  the  press  nor  the  nation 
has  fallen  apart. 

Is  It  any  different  today  than  before? 
It  Is.  It  Is  so  different  that  the  survival  of 
a  free  press  and  the  survival  of  democratic 
government  in  America  Is  at  stake. 
Why?  Why  are  the  stakes  so  great  today? 
Because  In  the  past  most  of  the  criticism 
of  the  media  came  from  extremist  minorities 
or  from  those  who  had  a  grudge  or  a  special 
bias  of  their  own.  But  today,  as  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  article  po<nted  out,  "more 
and  more  ordinary  mlddle-of-the-roaders 
seem  to  be  Joining  with  the  extremists  In 
proclaiming  'you  can't  believe  a  word  of  It.' " 
What  Otten  Is  saying  here  Is  that  there  Is 
developing  a  mass  distrust  of  the  mass  media 
on  the  part  of  rank-and-file  viewers,  readers 
and  listeners.  This  Is  why  the  media  must 
stop,  look  and  listen. 

The  situation  la  different  today  because 
we  are  confronted  with  such  very  acute  and 
lacerating  national  problems — racial  tension, 
rising  crime,  poverty  in  the  midst  of  plenty, 
unllvable  and  almost  ungovernable  cities — 
that  unless  the  media  reflect  a  true  and 
balanced  picture  of  the  naUon,  democratic 
government  will  falter  and  we  will  have 
neither  the  unity  nor  the  spirit  to  do  what 
Is  needed.  When  "more  and  more  mlddle- 
of-the-roaders  proclaim  that  'you  can't  be- 
lieve a  word  o<  It,'  "  then  a  confused  and  dis- 
trustful public  opinion  is  the  easiest  prey 
to  the  extremists  and  the  dlstructlonists. 

What's  wrong?  We  wonder  If  too  much  of 
the  media  isn't  continuing  to  practice  an 
outdated  and.  In  today's  world,  a  dangerous 
and  self-defeating  Journalistic  theory — the 
theory  that  bad  news  gets  readers  and  view- 
ers and  good  news  turns  them  off,  that  con- 
flict sells  and  news  of  things  going  rather 
well  bores? 

At  any  rate,  the  mirror  which  much  of  the 
media  holds  up  to  the  nation  has  so  many 
built-in  distortions  that  the  reflection  Is  al- 
most constantly  out  of  focus,  a  false  Image 
of  America  In  which,  wherever  you  look, 
nearly  everything  la   wrong. 

This  isn't  telling  It  Uke  it  la;  it  la  telling 
It  like  it  lant.  The  worst  Is  magnified:  the 
beet  comes  Into  view  like  what  you  see 
through  the  wrong  end  of  a  telescope. 

Isn't  this  what  Is  causing  many  to  wonder 
If  the  media  aren't  greatly  overplaying  the 
draft-card  burners,  the  drug  addicts  and 
the  lovers  of  four-letter  words,  and  under- 
playing the  generation  of  students  now 
harder  at  work  than  ever  before  and  demon- 
strattng  It  by  manning  the  Peace  Corps  to 
the  brim? 

Isn't  this  what  is  causing  many  to  ask  why 
the  media  give  such  alert  attention  to  every 
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incident  of  isolated  indecency  and  Unmoral- 
Ity  at  a  Job  Corps  camp.  And  did  it  without 
putting  it  In  the  context  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Inherently  decent  but  prerlously 
dead-end  kids — many  of  whom  are  being 
pulled  back  at  theee  camps  from  what  would 
otherwise  have  been  lifetime  commitments 
to  Indecency  and  immorality? 

Isn't  this  part  of  what  la  causing  two  dan- 
gerous trends  in  the  United  States— more  and 
more  mlddle-of-the-roaders  proclaiming  they 
cant  believe  a  word  they  read  and  many  oth- 
ers tending  to  accept  as  true  what  Is  sub- 
stantially distorted. 

These  effects,  ominous  unless  checked  soon, 
imperil  the  media  themselves  and  Impair  the 
functioning  of  democratic  government. 

Whose  side  Is  the  press  on  in  the  cause  of 
racial  Justice,  Wlllard  Wlrtz  asked  the  re- 
porters, and  his  answer  waa : 

"Any  self-righteous  answer  about  neu- 
trality on  the  side  of  truth  leaves  the  ques- 
tion of  what  ethic  there  Is — except  seUlng 
more  papers — ^for  giving  daUy  front-page  ad- 
vertising to  any  white  supremist  or  non- 
white  racist  who  coins  an  ugly  phrase — while 
there  is  only  occasional  notice  on  the  in- 
side page  of  the  rest  of  a  nation's  throwing 
off  the  shackles  of  centuries'  bondage  of  big- 
otry. 
"This  overstates  It.  But  not  much. 
"Nobody  wants  the  press  to  play  PoUyanna. 
But  why  shouldnt  the  causes  of  riots,  be 
covered  as  fully  as  their  consequences?" 

A  Duke  University  student  wrote  his  par- 
ents that  he  had  pleaded  with  a  national 
TV  network  to  cover  a  significant,  campus- 
wide  student  protest  which  tximed  out  to  be 
highly  successful.  The  network  said  no.  It 
looked  to  be  too  peaceful.  It  was — and  hardly 
anybody  knows  about  It. 

It  seems  evident  that  the  character  of  oral 
and  printed  Journalism  Is  changing  and  the 
talent  is  not  equal  to  the  change.  The  trend 
Is  away  from  old-style,  straight  reporting 
and  toward  much  more  interpretive  and  ana- 
lytical reporting.  This  can  be  valuable  If 
there  Is  no  other  purpose  than  to  bring  out 
the  meaning  of  the  news,  but  it  needs  great 
skill  and  maturity  on  the  part  of  the  re- 
porter and  a  degree  of  objectivity  which 
many  of  today's  Ideologically  oriented  re- 
porters disdain. 

During  the  past  year  It  was  frequent  that 
a  major  speech  by  the  Secretary  of  State  or 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  some  other  pub- 
lic official,  dealing  with  the  complex  prob- 
lems of  peace  and  security,  waa  dominated 
by  an  accoiint  of  a  few  student  militants 
with  pictures  of  the  pickets  in  an  adjoining 
front-page  column  and  the  speaker's  main 
point  buried  in  the  "continued"  part  of  the 
story. 

This  Is  coverage  which  distorts  and  hurt- 
fully  falls  to  Inform. 

Recently  several  hundred  editors  and  cor- 
respondents were  guests  of  the  Department 
of  State  at  a  wide-ranging,  two-day  back- 
ground briefing  at  which  the  new  top  offi- 
cials of  the  Department  spoke.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  flrst  day  two  or  three  of  the 
guests,  well-known  for  their  opposition  to 
much  of  U.S.  foreign  policy,  got  up  during 
the  question  period  and  attacked  the  speak- 
ers as  "banal"  and  "untruthful."  This  was 
a  minor  incident  in  the  proceedings  but  It 
dominated  news  stories  the  next  day. 

Following  Is  a  shocking  case  of  Inaccurate, 
In  absentia,  unverified  reporting  and  edi- 
torial writing  which  explains  why  "more  and 
more  mlddle-of-the-roaders  proclaim  that 
■you  can't  believe  a  word  of  it.*" 

Mr.  Fred  L.  Hartley,  president  of  the  Un- 
ion Oil  Co.,  whose  Arm's  drilling  produced 
the  oil  leak  off  the  Santa  Barbara  coast,  was 
testifying  before  a  Senate  subcommittee. 

He  was  quoted  the  next  day  In  The  New 
York  Times,  whlc^  reported  he  had  said: 
"I'm  amazed  at  the  publicity  for  the  loss  of 
a  few  birds."  This  made  Mr.  Hartley  seem 
complete  calloused. 


He  didn't  say  it— either  to  the  Committee 
or  to  anyone  else.  It  doesn't  appear  In  the 
transcript  of  the  testimony.  The  New  York 
Times  wasn't  even  present  during  the  period 
of  Hartley's  testimony  when  he  was  supposed 
to  have  said  It.  Another  reporter  filled  him 
in — on  what  wasn't  said. 

The  Times  reporter  didn't  check. 

The  same  misquotation — or  Imagined  quo- 
tation— app>eared  later  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  It  wasn't  checked. 

It  appeared  in  Time  magazine.  It  wasn't 

David  Brinkley  picked  it  up — without 
checking  It. 

Finally,  the  Washington  Post  wrote  an 
editorial  using  the  non-quote  as  a  real  quote 
with  a  title  which  read:  "The  Loss  of  a  Pew 
Birds."  (It  said.  In  part,  "for  sheer  Insensl- 
tlvlty,  blind  and  arrogant,  this  seemed 
unbeatable."! 

Hartley  wrote  quite  a  few  letters  to  the 
editors  protesting  being  "maligned  by  a 
grossly  Inaccurate  quotation."  In  the  end. 
Union  on  bought  ad  space  in  about  100 
papers  to  tell  the  truth.  Let  It  ba  said  that 
the  Post,  the  N.Y.  Times,  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  Mr.  Brinkley  all  publicly  apol- 
ogized after  Mr.  Hartley  and  his  company 
started  their  war  of  protest. 

It  certainly  seems  to  many  that  too  much 
of  the  media  give  more  than  due  attention 
to  the  militant  and  violent  destructlonlsts, 
particularly  those  non-student  leaders  who 
go  under  the  deceptive  title  of  "Students  for 
a  Democratic  Society"  who  want  to  demolish 
our  democratic  society  to  see  If  something 
else  wouldn't  be  nice  to  have. 

But  all  responsibility  for  the  out-of-focus 
image  of  America  doe*"  not  belong  to  the 
media. 

There  are  other  causes  and  they,  too.  bear 
upon  whether  democratic  government  Is 
going  to  survive  In  the  United  States  or  be 
stifled  by  national  confusion  and  Impotence. 
Too  few  people  are  drawing  the  necessary 
line  between  civil  rights  and  civil  wrongs  and 
too  few  leaders  either  among  the  political 
liberals  or  the  academic  community  are 
speaking  out  against  those  who  want  to  use 
freedom  of  assembly  for  themselves  only  and 
deny  it  to  others. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  said  in  an 
editorial  more  than  a  year  ago: 

"To  date  the  forewarners  of  possible  Mc- 
Carthyism  (Joe  McCarthylsm)  have  been 
shown  to  be  largely  wrong.  Free  speech,  free 
disagreement,  free  protest  are  strong  and 
open  In  the  United  States.  This  is  no  small 
victory  m  times  of  such  tension  and  disagree- 
ment. Let  nothing  come  along  to  spoil  it." 
But  something  has  come  along  to  spoil  It. 
We  refer  to  the  mounting  instances  in  which 
the  most  extreme  antl-Vletnam.  anti-draft, 
antl-unlverslty,  anti-almost-everythlng  pro- 
testers resort  to  harassment  and  violence  to 
prevent  others  from  peacefully  using  the 
rights  of  free  speech  and  assembly. 

The  Bill  of  Rights  Is  a  single  garment.  It 
can't  be  divided.  Unless  the  right  of  the  ma- 
jority to  expound  Its  views  and  to  assemble 
freely  is  protected  from  those  who  resort  to 
force  and  disorder  to  suffocate  public  debate, 
we  are  undermining  everybody's  right  to  free 
speech  and  assembly — minority  and  majority 
alike. 

It's  happening. 

Last  year  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  U.N. 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  were  all 
targets  of  violent,  anU-free-speech  demon- 
strators who  either  attempted  to  rough 
them  up,  overturn  their  automobiles,  prevent 
them  from  entering  an  auditorium  or  stir  up 
such  Jeering  that  they  could  hardly  be  heard. 
The  worst  thing  Is  that  the  nation  has 
seen  so  much  harassment  and  disdain  for 
peaceful  assembly  that  we  have  gotten  used 
to   it.   Those   who   understand    the   Bill   of 


Rights   are   neglecting   to  speak  out.  They 
even  condone  its  callous  violation. 

Example:  At  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
two  members  of  the  Johnson  Cabinet  were 
hooted  and  heckled  so  raucously  and  so  vlo- 
lenUy  that  the  civil  right  of  free  assembly 
was  tvirned  Into  a  civil  vreong  of  a  free-for- 
all  and  they  couldn't  flnlsh  their  speeches  to 
students  who  wanted  to  listen. 

And  what  waa  the  odd  and  disheartening 
response  of  such  a  supposedly  civil  llbeiftar- 
lan  as  Senator  McCarthy?  Did  he  condimn 
thU  civil  wrong?  Did  he  say  that  now  is  the 
time  for  every  man  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights?  What  ne  said  was  that 
spokesmen  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States  ought  to  be  able  to  find  places  other 
than  college  campuses  to  expound  their 
views  1 

What  better  place  for  the  exposition  of 
controversial  opinion  than  the  college  cam- 
pus? What  more  appropriate  place  to  prac- 
tice free  speech  than  the  home  of  free 
Inquiry? 

On  another  occasion,  an  undergraduate  at 
Columbia  University  maneuvered  hU  way  to 
a  middle-row,  front  seat  in  the  college  hall 
where  the  Selective  Service  Director  of  New 
York  State  was — at  the  request  of  the  stu- 
dents—to discuss  the  draft  and  Its  appUca- 
tlon  to  them.  After  the  Introduction  and 
opening  remarks,  this  young  man  rose  to  his 
feet,  reared  back  and  hurled  a  big.  fat, 
mushy  pie  into  the  face  of  the  speaker. 

Some  may  have  been  disposed  to  laugh. 
We  weep — and  we  hope  others  will  Join  in 
crying,  at  least  when  we  pause  to  reaUze 
that  this  act  did  not  Just  smear  the  face  of 
one  individual;  it  stained  the  lace  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights. 

The  heart  of  the  matter  Is  that  in  a  free 
society,  with  free  speech,  peaceful  assembly 
and  the  secret  ballot,  anyone  who  tries  to 
hinder  others  from  using  these  rights  Is  un- 
dermining everyone's  freedom.  Including  his 

own. 

If  we  are  going  to  continue  to  turn  peace- 
ful assembly  into  a  free-for-all.  there  will 
be  more  than  pies  thrown  and  the  end  of 
that  road  will  be  the  assassination  of  the 
Bin  of  Rights  Itself. 

Liberal  columnist  Max  Lemer.  who  gives 
no  comfort  to  the  destructlonUts,  wisely 
notes: 

"The  same  college  Instructors  who  are 
shocked  by  the  ax-handllng  minorities 
blocking  Federal  marshals  from  entering 
school  buildings  In  Georgia  and  Alabama, 
will  flnd  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  bat- 
wleldlng  minorities  trying  to  close  down  a 
university  building  in  San  Francisco." 

Now.  if  the  central  theme  of  this  article 
Is  to  be  fully  proved.  It  must  be  demon- 
strated virlth  evidence  that  the  Image  of 
America,  which  flashes  so  constantly  before 
the  minds  of  Americans.  Is.  In  fact,  dis- 
torted—the Image  that  wherever  you  look, 
hardly  anything  Is  rtghtr— and  that  what's 
right  with  America  usually  comes  out  muted 
and  murky. 

Has  the  democratic  process  In  America 
been  working  and  can  it  be  made  to  work 
even  better  If  we  don't  lose  sight  of  what's 
right  with  it? 

It  can,  but  only  if  we  get  a  truer  Image 
so  that  what's  right  can  be  seen  In  per- 
spective. 

The  evidence  of  what's  right  with  America 
Is  impressive  and  heartening.  Here  are  saUent 
samples;  many  more  could  be  cited. 

Racial  Jxistlce:  More  wrongs  have  been 
righted  and  more  things  which  are  Just  have 
been  achieved  In  the  past  decade  and  a  half 
than  were  accomplished  over  the  90  years 
from  the  end  of  the  CMl  War  to  the  mile- 
stone decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1954, 
which  laid  the  legal  basis  for  complete  racial 
Justice  and  equality  of  opportunity. 

Except  for  hard  pockets  of  delay,  public 
places  are  open  on  an  equal  basis,  the  right  to 
vote  Is  assured  and  black  and  white  voter 
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are  Jomins  to  elect  Negroes  to  posts  of  high 
goyernlng  authority. 

Human  Welfare :  In  the  last  four  yean  the 
federal  government  baa  Invested  twice  as 
much  in  education  as  It  Invested  in  the 
prevloxis  century.  It  Is  now  investing  three 
times  as  much  In  health  programs  as  It  In* 
vested  five  years  ago  Government  and  private 
enterprise  Jointly  accept  the  proposition  that 
"poverty  has  become  Intolerable  in  this  coun- 
try  because  It  Is  unnecessary"  (from  a  re- 
port by  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers).  and  are  beginning  to  do  more 
about  It.  Not  enough?  Of  course  not.  but 
enough  to  provide  the  evidence  of  things  to 
come. 

American  Youth.  We  should  reject  the  Idea 
that  meet  young  people  and  students  have 
lost  their  way  smelling  flowers,  smoking  mari- 
juana and  storming  around  the  campus. 
Alienated  over  politics?  It  only  seems  so. 
College  studento  used  the  political  process  by 
springing  to  the  aid  of  Senators  Kennedy  and 
McCarthy.  Gravely  allented  over  the  Vietnam 
war?  Nobody  likes  war.  Nobody  wanu  to  be 
drafted.  But  the  desertion  rate  of  OIs  In 
South  Vietnam  Is  lower  than  It  was  In  Korea 
and  50%  lower  than  In  WW2  We  have,  for 
the  most  part,  a  committed  and  compassion- 
ate younger  generation.  More  than  300,000 
college -sMidents  are  voluntarily  helping  the 
dlsadvMMaged. 

SUte  of  -.he  Economy:  The  United  States. 
Including  the  government,  has  been  man- 
aging In  economic  affairs  with  Increasing 
wisdom.  Not  one  of  the  bleak  predictions  that 
large-scale  unemployment  would  follow  the 
end  of  WW2  and  that  another  depression 
would  be  upon  us  In  the  1940's.  In  the  1960s. 
In  the  1960's  has  come  true:  all  have  been 
proven  wrong.  Today,  the  US  economy  Is  the 
most  productive  In  the  world.  Khmshchev's 
boast  that  "we'll  bury  you"  Is  ashes.  Nixon 
la  taking  the  hard  decisions  necessary  to  re- 
duce Inflatkjn  and  there  is  evidence  he  will 
stay  with  them  to  the  benefit  of  everybody. 

Foreign  Policy:   There  Is  a  tendency  among 
many  to  believe  that  the  United  States  bun- 
gles Just  about  every  enterprise  to  which  It 
puts  lU  hand  In   foreign  policy.  False.   All 
Is  not  well  In  this  turbulent  world  but  every- 
thing has  not  gone  wrong  for  this  democracy 
of  owm  by  any  means;  and  we  ought  not  to 
forget  how  much  has  gone  right  during  all 
the   postwar   years  when  we've  l>een   acUng 
to  protect  our  own  freedom  by  helping  other 
naUons   protect   theirs.   There  Is  no  reason 
for  defeatism  or  apology  In  a  record  like  this: 
(1)   saved  Greece  and  Turkey  from  being 
dragged  behind  the  Iron  Curtain:  (3)  rescued 
Western   Europe  by  means  of  the  Marshall 
Plan  from  the  overhanging  threat  of  Com- 
munist take-over;  (3 >  saved  West  Berlin  from 
the  Soviet  attempt  to  starve  Its  two  and  a 
half    million    people    Into    submission;     (4) 
turned  back  the  armed  Communist  aggres- 
sion against  South  Korea;   (5)  acted  to  pro- 
tect the  Independence  of  Lebanon  and  Tai- 
wan.   (6)    struck  from  the  hands  of  Nlklta 
Khrushchev  the  Instrument  of  nuclear  black- 
mail m  Cuba. 

Every  country  whose  safety  from  oppres- 
sion we  have  helped  secure— because  our 
own  safety  was  at  stake— is  a  free  and  In- 
dependent nation  today  When  we  ponder 
these  achievements  In  the  cause  of  human 
freedom,  we  have  every  reason  to  shed  the 
myth  of  helplessness  and  frustration. 

All  this  and  much  more  show  that  the 
American  system  of  government  by  peaceful 
consent  of  the  governed  has  been  animate, 
vital  and  productive.  One  of  the  first  require- 
ments of  making  It  more  producUve.  more 
vltel.  more  animate  U  to  proclaim  the  story 
of  what  has  been  done,  not  hide  the  light 
under  a  bushel. 

The  purpose  is  not  to  promote  smugness, 
not  to  slow  needed  reform  with  self-satisfac- 
tion, but  to  accelerate  It  by  giving  those  who 
are  understandably  frustrated  the  evidence 
of  things  to  come  and  a  determloaUon  to 
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use  democraUc  Institutions,  not  erode  them 
through  despair. 

Consider  these  words  from  Washington  Star 
writer  Crosby  S.  Noyes: 

"Where  U  that  old  fighting  spirit  that 
Americans  were  supposed  to  Ingest  with  their 
breakfast  cereal?  As  things  are  now  going,  we 
are  well  on  our  way  to  becoming  a  race  of 
Pavlovlan  pessimists  In  which  anyone  who 
tries  to  sound  the  faintest  note  of  encour- 
agement is  booted  out  of  the  hall. 

"Somewhere  In  this  large  land,  there  are 
surely  plenty  of  holdouU  who  sUll  beUeve 
that  we  are  capable  of  facing  up  to  our  prob- 
blems  and  who  are  willing  to  come  up  with 
the  resources,  the  talent  and — yes — even  the 
optimism  to  try." 

There  surely  are — and  let's  make  way  for 
them. 


TAXATION  OP  INTEREST  ON 
MUNICIPAL  BONDS 


(Mr.  SCHWENGEL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
financial  press  on  Tuesday.  May  20,  re- 
ported that  Monday's  markets  had  been 
a   "shambles."   bringing   renewed   price 
reductions  on   recent  municipal   bonds. 
That  is  almost  "run  of  the  mill  news" 
now.  A  nearby  county  of  considerable 
wealth,    and    experiencing    continuing 
boom  rates  of  development,  has  recently 
paid  interest  rates  on  new  tax  exempt 
bond   issues  that  are  higher  than  the 
rates  paid  3  years  ago  on  10-percent- 
down  home  mortgages  in  that  county. 
The  neighboring  metropolis.  Baltimore, 
has  bumped  against  a  legal  rate  ceiling 
in  issuing  bonds  for  an  essential  addi- 
tion to  its  water  supply.  The  instances 
of  high  rates  and  thwarted  community 
development  could  be  multiplied  by  the 
hundreds,   in  a   time  period   that  goes 
back  almost  disastrously  far.  If  the  in- 
stances   of    high    Interest    rates    and 
thwarted   development  are  not  quickly 
made  matters  of  history  only— If  they 
are   allowed   to   continue   into   the   fu- 
ture— then  they  will  become  disastrous 
indeed.     New     shopping    centers,     new 
apartment   houses,  new  manufacturing 
plants  will  be  built  in  many  areas  of  the 
Nation.   But  the  communities  with  In- 
adequate water,  sewers,  roads,  schools, 
libraries,    hospitals,    playgrounds,    and 
other  public  buildings,  will  find  life  very 
unsatisfactory,  and.  of  course,  the  com- 
mercial and  industrial  facilities  will  lose 
their  value  because  they  will  not  get  the 
quality  of  employees  they  need,  nor  the 
transportation,  nor  the  necessary  public 
uUlities. 

The  financial  problems  of  the  munici- 
pal governments  demand  resolution. 
Their  resolution  requires  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  shall  not  be  so  single 
minded  about  drawing  off  the  maximum 
possible  amount  of  the  community's  fi- 
nancial resources  for  Pederal  programs. 
The  Pederal  Government  must  reduce 
the  draft  for  its  own  account  which  it 
makes  on  the  Nation's  finances;  and 
must  assist  the  municlpalties  directly, 
as  well  as  through  reduction  of  competi- 
tion, to  obtain  less  expensive  and  more 
adequate  financing  of  their  own  needs. 
In  designing  such  actions,  the  Pederal 
Government  must  not  overlook  the  too 
long  unmet  demand  for  equitable  shar- 


ing of  tax  burdens:  the  Congress  must 
meet  that  demand  in  all  of  its  restruc- 
turing of  finances. 

I  have  proposed  a  method  of  lowering 
the  cost  of  municipal  facilities,  while 
making  the  Federal  tax  structure  more 
equitable.  My  bill.  H.R.  10035.  would 
guarantee  the  payment  of  interest  and 
principal  on  new  bonds  Issued  by  mu- 
nicipal governments,  to  assure  that  they 
will  be  issued  at  the  most  favorable  pos- 
sible Interest  rates  for  such  sizes  and 
maturities  of  bonds.  Then  my  bill  H.R. 
10035.  would  finance  that  guarantee,  plus 
an  interest  subsidy  to  the  municipality 
from  tax  revenues;  Federal  tax  revenues 
would  be  Increased,  equitably,  by  taxing 
the  interest  received  on  new  issues  of 
municipal  securities. 

Most  investors  in  new  local  bond  is- 
sues are  obtaining  a  higher  net  yield 
than  could  be  obtained  from  taxable 
bonds  of  any  sort.  Municipal  bonds  al- 
ways have  subsidized  the  bank,  the 
wealthy  Individual,  or  the  corporation, 
which  sought  the  highest  net  return  with 
minimum  risk  from  a  long-term  invest- 
ment. 

When  new  municipal  bond  issues  be- 
come taxable,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
guarantee  fund  In  my  bill  makes  them 
even  more  safe  than  they  have  been  in 
recent  decades,  the  bonds  will  continue 
to  attract  investors  among  corporations 
and  in  the  upper  tax  brackets  among  in- 
dlviduals.  The  taxes  on  interest  income 
from  municipal  securities  may  well  be 
close  to  50  percent  of  that  income.  Tax- 
paying  investors,  of  course,  will  demand 
higher     gross     yields— higher     interest 
rates — from  municipal  bonds.  But  If  the 
rates    paid    by    the    local    government 
should  increase  by  2  or  2V2  percentage 
points,    bringing    them    above    Pederal 
bond  levels  and  into  the  range  of  cor- 
porate   bonds,    the    additional    Pederal 
revenues  obtained  from  taxing  that  in- 
terest— revenues  equal  to  3  or  4  percent- 
age points  on  the  interest  paid  by  the 
city- would  provide  an  adequate  fund 
for  paying  the  local  government  more 
than  the  increase  in  interest  charges. 

My  bill,  in  short,  proposes  to  make  the 
Pederal  tax  system  more  equitable,  and 
to  apply  the  revenues  obtained  from  a 
more  equitable  tax  system,  to  lowering 
the  net  cost  of  essential  improvements 
in  community  facilities. 


ANOTHER   "PRO  ■  FOR  SAFEGUARD 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  enthusiasm  and  alacrity  with  which 
opponents  of  President  Nixon's  Safe- 
guard missile  defense  system  have  at- 
tacked the  deployment  of  antlballlstic 
missiles  have  made  the  opposition  appear 
more  formidable  than  it  is.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  with  regard  to  the  opposi- 
tion of  various  scientists  to  ABM  deploy- 
ment. The  Detroit  News  in  an  editorial 
In  Its  May  27.  1969.  edition  notes  that 
scientists  are  sharply  divided  on  the 
ABM  issue  and  that  many  of  the  most 
prominent  nuclear  physicists  in  the 
country  are  in  favor  of  Safeguard.  The 
editorial  I  have  cited  specifically  takes 
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note  of  support  given  the  Safeguard  pro- 
posal by  Dr.  Albert  Wohlstetter  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
place  the  Detroit  News  editorial  in  the 
Record  at  this  point.  The  editorial 
follows: 

AMOTHxa  "Pro"  for  Safeottabd 
Foes  of  the  proposed  Safegxiard  missile  de- 
fense system  make  sweeping  claims  of  over- 
whelming scientific  and  scholarly  opposition 
to  that  system.  The  truth  Is  that  sclentUts 
and  scholars  are  sharply  divided  on  the  Issue. 
Proponents  of  Safeguard  are  both  numerous 
and  distinguished. 

The  most  recent  scientific  voice  raised  In 
behalf  of  Safeguard  and  In  criticism  of  Safe- 
Buard's  foes  Is  that  of  Dr.  Albert  Wohlstetter, 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  long  acknowl- 
edged to  be  one  of  the  nation's  leading  nu- 
clear strategists. 

Dr  Wohlstetter  not  only  finds  Safeguard 
necessary  to  American  security,  but  also 
finds  the  opponents  mistaken  and  In  some 
cases  "plainly  absurd."  He  puts  hU  sclen- 
Ufic  reputation  on  the  line  by  naming  names 
and  offering  precise  criticism  of  the  opposi- 
tion's arguments. 

He  charges  that  Dr.  Ralph  Lapp,  former 
official  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
performed  calculations  containing  "blatant 
errors"  which  were  picked  up  and  repeated 
by  other  scientists.  He  criticizes  Dr.  George 
Rathjens,  a  former  disarmament  official,  for 
erroneous  computations  leading  to  a  mis- 
taken conclusion  as  to  the  effect  of  a  sur- 
prise attack  by  Soviet  missiles  on  American 
MInuteman  missiles. 

So  the  scientific  debate  U  not  one-sided. 
The  fact  is,  you  can  find  reputable  men  to 
quote  on  both  sides  of  the  great  anUballlstic 
missile  argument. 

What  the  matter  bolls  down  to,  then.  Is  a 
question  of  how  much  faith  should  be  placed 
in  the  ability  of  the  admlnUtraUon  to  reach 
sound  decUlons  on  the  basU  of  the  best  in- 
formation available  to  it. 

Since  Mr.  NUon  probably  has  more  com- 
Dlete  information  than  the  ABM  foes  possess, 
^d  since  he  is  an  intelUgent  man  who  iisu- 
ally  deals  reallsttcally  with  the  facts  before 
him.  we  trust  his  decUlon. 

Obviously,  It  would  have  been  easier  for 
Mr  Nixon  to  have  avoided  the  ABM  squabble. 
But  he  clearly  believes  the  security  of  the 
naUon  Is  at  sUke  and  chooses  to  endure 
the  criticism  rather  than  gamble  with  Amer- 
ican lives.  This  choice  on  his  part  consU- 
tutes  the  strongest  argument  of  all  for  going 
ahead  vrtth  Safegviard. 


LOSS  OF  MR.  LEON  HERMAN,  SEN- 
IOR SPECIALIST  AT  LIBRARY  OP 
CONGRESS 


HEARINGS    ON    NATIONAL    CREDIT 
UNION  ADMINISTRATION 


(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
17  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee will  begin  hearings  on  HJR.  2  and  Its 
companion  biU.  H.R.  8445,  which  would 
create  a  National  Credit  Union  Admin- 
istration for  the  supervision  and  regula- 
tion of  Federal  credit  unions. 

This  legislation  has  been  introduced  on 
a  bipartisan  basis  by  23  members  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 

Witnesses  for  the  first  day  of  the  hear- 
ings will  be  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  Robert  H.  Finch, 
Commissioner  of  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration, Robert  M.  Ball,  and  J. 
Deane  Gannon.  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Federal  Credit  Unions.  On  June  18, 
representatives  of  credit  union  associa- 
tions will  testify.  The  committee  will 
mark  up  the  bill  on  June  18  and  19. 


(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
grieved  to  learn  yesterday  of  the  death 
of  one  of  the  outstanding  employees  of 
the  legislative  branch,  Mr.  Leon  Her- 
man, senior  specialist  at  the  Library  of 
Congress,  who  passed  away  on  Saturday, 
May  31,  following  a  sadden  heart  at- 

t&ck 

Mr.  Herman  was  an  eminent  and  wise 
specialist  on  .  Soviet  Communist  eco- 
nomic affairs  and  he  has  been  invalu- 
able to  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
in  the  stafif  assistance  that  he  has  ren- 
dered us  on  numerous  occasions. 

As  a  consultant  to  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  he  was  responsible  for  plan- 
ning   and   carrying    out   the   numerous 
studies  on  the  Soviet  economy  which  the 
Joint   Economic  Committee  conducted. 
These  have  had  a  major  impact  in  pro- 
moting  public  knowledge  and   insights 
into  the  enigmatic  Russian  regime.  He 
has  been  an  adviser  to  our  staff  in  con- 
nection with  aU  of  the  hearings  that  we 
have  held  on  the  Soviet  Union.  More- 
over, It  was  he  who  did  the  major  work 
in  planning  and  preparing  the  definitive 
two-volume  study  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  entitled,  "The  Economy  of 
MalrUand  China."  At  the  present  time, 
he  was  engaged  In  an  up-dating  of  this 
pioneering  study,  as  well  as  up-dating  of 
our  Soviet  Union  studies.  A  third  exami- 
nation in  preparation,  imder  his  super- 
vision, dealt  with  the  economies  of  the 
Iron  Curtain  countries. 

Leon  Herman  possessed  a  rare  com- 
bination of  talents  which  the  committee 
came  to  admire  and  depend  on.  He  had  a 
vast  knowledge  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, economy,  and  culture.  He  knew 
the  language  well  and  could  familiarize 
himself  with  firsthand  information.  He 
was  a  first-rate  economist  and  was,  there- 
fore, always  able  to  make  realistic  ap- 
praisals of  economic  phenomenon.  The 
committee  and  staff  knew  they  could 
always  rely  on  his  wisdom  and  sound 
judgment.  We  shall  miss  him  sorely. 

He  also  served  many  other  Congress- 
men and  committees.  In  addition  to  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  he  aided  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  as  well 
as  the  Senate  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  Committee.  His  chapters  in 
books,  articles,  and  reviews  In  profes- 
sional journals  are  too  numerous  to  list. 
His  most  recent  is  a  forthcoming  article 
on  COMECON  to  appear  in  Columbia 
University's  World  Business  Review. 

Mr.  Herman  served  as  adjunct  profes- 
sor at  the  American  University's  School 
of  International  Service.  He  has  lectured 
widely  and  regularly,  especially  at  the 
national,  industrial.  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  War  Colleges.  As  in  the  past,  Mr. 
Herman  has  been  associated  with  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  the  Amer- 
ican Management  Association,  and  the 
Committee  for  Economic  Development. 

Travel  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  in  East- 
em  Europe  was  a  frequent  pattern  of 
Mr.  Herman's  schedule.  Notable  were  his 


trips  with  the  Committee  for  Economic 
Development  Exchange  and  with  Sena- 
tor Jacob  J.  Javits,  of  New  York. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  the  many  com- 
mittee studies  that  he  helped  us  on  will 
serve  as  monuments  and  reminders  of  his 
great  capacity,  skill,  and  humanity. 


SECRETARY  KENNEDY'S  BANK  TIES 
PREVENT  A  FIGHT  AGAINST  HIGH 
INTEREST  RATES 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  late  last 
evening  I  received  a  letter  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  David  M.  Ken- 
nedy, purporting  to  set  out  the  Nixon 
administration's  program  to  combat  high 
Interest  rates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
tepid  answers  I  have  ever  received  from 
a  public  ofiQclal.  It  is  as  weak  as  dish- 
water and  if  it  represents  the  extent  of 
the  administration's  monetary  policy 
then  the  American  people  are.  Indeed,  in 
trouble. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury — who  has  just  come  to  Wash- 
ington from  the  chairmanship  of  the 
board  of  the  Continental  Illinois  Nation- 
al Bank  of  Chicago — says  he  "hopes  and 
expects"  his  fellow  bankers  "will  act  re- 
sponsibly within  the  context  of  the  pres- 
ent situation  of  the  credit  markets." 

This  apparently  Is  as  far  as  the  Sec- 
retary is  willing  to  go  In  using  the  great 
powers  of  his  oflBce  to  head  off  another 
roimd  of  interest  rate  increases — in- 
creases in  the  prime  lending  rate  charged 
by  the  big  banks. 

This  is  no  more  than  a  light  tap  on 
the  wrist  with  a  velvet  hammer. 

A  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  sup- 
posed to  do  more  than  sit  around  "hop- 
ing" that  the  banking  industry  will  act 
"responsibly."  He  is  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  using  the  powers  of  his 
office  to  see  that  the  banks  do,  Indeed, 
act  responsibly  and  in  the  public  inter- 
est. "Hoping  and  expecting"  are  not 
enough  from  such  a  high  official  of  the 
Federal  (jovemment. 

David  Kennedy  does  not  have  the 
courage  to  stand  up  and  tell  his  banker 
friends  that  they  have  gone  far  enough 
In  raising  the  prime  rate.  He  does  not 
have  the  courage  to  face  his  former  col- 
leagues in  the  banking  industry  and  tell 
them  in  unmistakable  terms  that  this  ad- 
ministration will  fight  any  attempt  to 
raise  Interest  rates,  prime  or  otherwise. 
He  does  not  have  the  courage  to  tell  his 
friends  "this  is  far  enough— there  will  be 
no  more  gouging  of  the  public  by  the  big 
banks." 

Past  administrations,  less  banker- 
oriented,  have  forced  the  banks  to  stop 
Interest  rate  increases.  Members  of  this 
House,  I  am  sure,  recall  that  in  Decem- 
ber of  1964,  President  Johnson  issued  a 
stiff  blast  at  the  big  banks  and  forced 
them  to  rescind  an  increase  in  the  prime 
interest  rate. 

But  this  is  too  much  to  ask  of  David 
Kennedy,  the  banker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  David  M.  Kennedy  is  a 
pitiful  sight  trying  to  carry  out  a  public 
office  while  he  is  totally  tied  to  the  bank- 
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lag  oommunlty  through  both  peraoiuJ 
financial  arran«etnent«  and  a  lifelong 
aet  of  associations  and  attitudes. 

Once  again,  the  public  Is  seeing  the 
danger  of  having  a  fox  guard  the  hen- 
house In  the  White  House. 

DaTld  Kennedy  cannot  do  his  duty  to 
the  American  public  and  at  the  same 
time  earn  financial  rewards  from  the 
ContlnenUl  Illinois  National  Bank.  Con- 
tinental nunols  National  Bcuik  is  the 
Nation's  eighth  largest  commercial  bank 
and  It  Is  paying  the  Secretary  more  bene- 
fits each  month  than  the  Secretary  Is 
receiving  In  salary  from  the  Federal 
Qovemment. 

And  when  he  considers  a  question  of 
demanding  that  the  banks  stop  raising 
interest  rates,  he  must  balance  this  with 
the  great  financial  rewards  he  is  receiv- 
ing from  this  same  bank. 

Can  he  really.  In  good  conscience,  say 
"no"  to  a  bank  that  faithfully  malls 
him  a  pension  of  $4,800  each  month? 

Can  he  say  "no"  to  a  bank  that  pays 
his  health  Insurance  and  his  life  insur- 
ance each  month? 

Can  b»  say  "no"  to  a  bank  that  has 
promised  him  $200,000  when  he  retires 
as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury? 

Can  he  say  "no"  to  a  bank  that  has 
granted  him  a  stock  option  worth  $1.3 
million  to  $1.5  million  and  which  he  has 
exercised  while  serving  as  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury? 

Can  he  say  "no"  to  a  bank  in  which  "he 
continues  to  hold  stock? 

Can  he  say  "no"  to  a  bank  In  which  he 
has  participated  in  a  $645,000  profit- 
sharing  plan. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  a  kept 
man — kept  by  the  banking  industry 
which  he  has  never  left. 

With  this  background,  it  Is  not  sur- 
prising that  he  answers  my  request  for 
action  on  Interest  rates  with  a  weak 
watery  letter  that  leave*  the  banks  free 
to  raid  the  public  again. 

In  his  letter,  Mr.  Kennedy  discusses 
inflation  and  Indicates  that  high  interest 
rates  are  not  the  fault  of  the  bimks  but 
says  they  are  the  result  of  "serious  in- 
flation and  the  expectation  of  rising 
prices  In  the  future." 

So  in  one  fell  swoop  the  Secretary  ab- 
solves the  banks  of  any  blame  for  Jack- 
ing up  the  cost  of  money.  It  Is  all  the 
fault  of  that  age-old  bugaboo  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  and  of  Republican  ad- 
ministrations— Inflation. 

It  could  not  be,  in  the  world  in  which 
David  Kennedy  lives,  that  the  banks 
might  be  profiting  from  these  high  in- 
terest rates.  In  the  world  in  which  Da- 
vid Kennedy  lives,  the  banks  are  benev- 
olent Institutions  which  raises  prices 
only  to  save  the  coimtry  and  to  prevent 
Inflation. 

When  the  grocer  raises  his  prices,  he 
Is  contributing  to  inflation.  But.  In  the 
never,  never  land  of  David  Kennedy,  the 
banker  Is  fighting  Inflation  when  he 
raises  prices. 

This  "Alice  in  Wonderland"  view  Is 
traditional  for  the  banks  and  their  allies 
The  truth  Is  that  high  Interest  rates  add 
to  the  cost  of  every  concumer  item  on  the 
shelves.  And  the  problem  Is  Intensified  by 
the  fact  that  many  low-  and  moderate- 
Income  families  must  borrow  to  survive. 


To  fight  inflatkm  with  high  intenst 
rates  Is  just  like  using  gasoline  to  fight 
a  fire.  High  Interest  rates  are  themselves 
Infiatlonary.  Their  cost  Is  hidden  In 
every  item  of  the  consumer  price  index. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  will  take  time  to  look  at  a 
recent  speech  of  Leon  KeyserUng,  former 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  In  which  he  said: 
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Th*  ruing  Interest  ist«8.  because  people 
have  to  borrow,  are  Juat  as  much  an  element 
m  the  coet  of  living  aa  the  rising  price  of 
meat,  or  the  rising  price  of  bread,  or  the  rU- 
Ing  price  of  medical  care,  or  the  rising  price 
of  housing,  of  which  the  Interest  rate  la  a 
fmrt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  long  as  the  Nation's 
eighth  largest  bank  has  an  insider  in 
the  Treasury  Department,  the  chances 
of  getting  lower  Interest  rates  are  slim 
The  Secretary's  tepid  letter  makes  it 
obvious  that  he  will  not  turn  his  back  on 
his  friends  and  benefactors  in  the  bank- 
ing Industry. 

The  Secretary  says  that  he  hopes  tlie 
b«uiks  wUI  act  "responsibly." 

Is  It  too  much  to  hope  the  same  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury? 


ANTITRUST,     FREE     COMPETITION 
AND  MERGERS  OF  CORPORATIONS 


(Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rxcord  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Alice  in  Wonderland  was  moved  to  ex- 
claim, "curiouser  and  curiouser"  when 
she  saw  the  topsy-turvy  conditions  exist- 
ing In  her  make-believe  land. 

Or  maybe  she  had  a  vision  of  what 
would  happen  in  Washington  last  week 
when  the  press  reported  on  a  strange 
fiurry  of  secret  and  not  so  secret  activi- 
ties about  economic  reports  and  Govern- 
ment policy. 

First  there  was  a  report,  prepared 
many  months  ago  by  an  eminent  panel  of 
economic  authorities,  at  the  request  of 
the  then  President  Johnson,  and  dealing 
with  matters  of  antitrust,  free  competi- 
tion and  mergers  of  corporations. 

Now   this   report  was  gotten   up  for 
President  Johnson  by  a  task  force,  as  It 
Is  called,  but  never  released  by  him!  Who 
was  it  then,  of  all  people,  but  an  ap- 
pointee of  President  Nixon.  Mr.  McLaren, 
the  Assistant  Attorney  General,  who  last 
week  made  the  report  public.  And,  even 
more  confusing,  the  report  proposes  the 
exact  opposite  of  many  actions  taken  by 
Mr.  McLaren.  In  his  dealings  with  the 
business  community. 
So  much  for  that.  But  there  Is  more. 
Now  It  unfolds,  according  to  a  story  in 
the  Washington  Star,  as  also  reported 
by  the  Associated  Press  and  Washington 
Post,  among  others,  that  a  second  task 
force,  also  made  up  of  eminent  econo- 
mists and  business  executives,  has  pre- 
pared another  report — this  one  at  the 
request  of  President  Nixon,  and  dealing 
with  the  question  of  economic  competi- 
tion, antitrust,  and  the  like. 

This  report  also  discusses  conglomer- 
ate mergers,  and  urges  caution  and  care 
m  moving  against  mergers,  at  least  until 
more  Is  known  about  their  Impact  upon 
economic  life  in  America. 


And  what  has  happened  to  this  re- 

5f  "i^'  Yf,f^-  "  *^  "o'  ^>e«n  m*<le  PubUc 
It  Is  stUl  a  secret,  although  the  Justice 
Department  has  confirmed  the  enter- 
prise of  the  press  and  agreed  that  such 
a  report,  as  prepared  by  a  President 
Nixon  task  force,  does  exist. 

What  are  we  to  make  of  it  all? 

What  we  have  is  a  Republican-ap- 
pointed official  publicizing  a  Democratic- 
prompted  report,  and  refusing  to  divulge 
a  RepubUcan-sponsored  one,  while  at 
the  same  time,  absolutely  Ignoring  many 
of  the  basic  findings  of  both  reports. 

This  entire  question  of  conglomerates 
is  complex  and  thorny.  Many  in  Govern- 
ment could  stand  at  least  a  basic  edu- 
cation about  the  matter— particularly 
when  the  sources  are  admittedly  author- 
itative. And  maybe  an  explanation  from 
Mr.  McLaren  about  what  he  is  after, 
what  his  plans  are,  and  how  he  justifies 
his  actions. 

I  enter  into  the  Rxcord  the  following 
press  comments  about  these  economic 
reports: 
[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Kvenlng  Star 

May  aa,  i968| 
Hamd  Off  CoimuottMMATms,  Sscixr  Nxzon 
Stttdt  Ubcbd 
(By  Stephen  M.  Aug) 
A  aecnt  study  made  for  President  NUon 
on  antltnut  policy  strongly  urged  the  Jus- 
tice   Department    not    to    undertake    action 
against  conglomerate  mergers.  It  was  learned 
today. 

"Vigorous  action  on  the  basis  of  our  pres- 
ent knowledge  U  not  defensible."  said  the 
study,  made  by  a  nlne-memb«r  task  ftorce  ap- 
pointed by  Nixon  before  his  InauguraUon. 

The  recommendations  by  the  group made 

up  of  seven  professors  and  two  Industry  ex- 
ecuttves — appear  to  conflict  sharply  with  the 
dlrecUon  taken  by  the  Nixon  admlnlatraOon. 

Rlciiard  W.  McLaren,  assistant  attorney 
general  in  ciiarge  of  the  Justice  Departments 
AnUtrust  Division,  has  filed  three  major  cases 
so  far  to  break  up  conglomerate  mergers.  He 
has  said  he  Is  willing  to  risk  losing  some 
cases  to  And  out  how  far  present  laws  "will 
take  us  in  halUng  the  current  accelerated 
trend  toward  concentration  by  merger." 

The  third  suit  was  flled  yestertlay  In  Chi- 
cago to  prevent  the  takeover  of  B.  F.  Good- 
rich Co.,  the  nation's  82nd  largest  corpora- 
tton,  by  Northwest  Industries  Inc.,  the  83rd 
largest.  The  government  contended  the  mer- 
ger, which  has  been  vigorously  resisted  by 
Goodrich,  would  be  anticompetitive  and  en- 
courage the  trend  toward  economic  concen- 
tratlon. 

The  task  force  study  also  rapped  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  and  other  regulatory 
agencies. 

It  said  the  FTC's  undertakings  In  the  anti- 
trust area  have  done  little  to  maintain  and 
strengthen  compeUtlon,  Its  efforts  to  protect 
smaU  businessmen  have  been  Inadequate, 
and  It's  "over-zealous  enforcement  of  con- 
sumer-protection" laws  has  not  helped  con- 
sumers, but  rather  businesses  "whose  interest 
lias  In  protecting  their  market." 

It  urged  Nixon  to  issue  a  general  policy 
statement  that  would  encourage  agencies 
to  permit  greater  competition  in  the  indus- 
tries they  regulate. 

Asked  for  comment  on  the  report.  McLaren 
said,  "it's  a  different  group  and  they  came 
out  with  some  different  answers."  He  added, 
however,  that  he  agreed  with  the  task  forc« 
on  the  need  for  greater  oompetitton  In  regu- 
lated IndTistrles  and  another  proposal,  an  in- 
crease In  prlce-flxlng  penalties,  which  It 
tennad  "largely  nominal  at  present." 

Tba  task  force  "go-alow"  approach  la  aim- 
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liar  In  some  ways  to  the  attitude  of  Jolmaon 
administmtlon  antltnist  lawyers,  who  de- 
clined to  prosecute  oonglomerates — widely 
dlvenifled  corporations — on  the  grounds 
pivsent  laws  would  not  support  such  chal- 
lenge. 

The  Justice  Department  yesterday  made 
public  an  antitrust  poUcy  study  completed 
iMt  summer  at  the  request  of  former  Presi* 
dent  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

leoislative  paERBQUisrrx 

It  recommends  tliat  If  conglomerate 
mergers — those  between  companies  In  vin- 
related  businesses — are  to  be  fought  success- 
fully, further  legislation  Is  necessary. 

Under  existing  law.  It  said,  the  detection 
of  possible  anticompetitive  effects  of  con- 
glomerate mergers  "rests,  In  general,  on  fac- 
tual and  theoretical  Judgments  that  are  more 
speculative"  than  those  In  merger  cases  m- 
TOlvlng  Arms  in  competing  businesses. 

It  found  also  that  the  present  merger 
movement — despite  the  already  large  and  In- 
creasing activity — does  not  mean  that  con- 
centration of  economic  activity  into  a  few 
giant  firms  Is  Imminent. 

The  report  recommends  legislation  to 
channel  merger  activity  Into  fields  In  which 
it  would  Increase  competition. 

SOCIAI.  MATTKXS  XMCLUDED 

The  Nixon  task  force  urged  the  Justice 
Department  "to  resist  the  natural  temptation 
to  utilize  the  antltr\ist  laws  to  combat  social 
problems  not  related  to  tlie  competittve 
functioning  of  markets." 

"We  serlo\isly  doubt  that  the  Antitrust 
Division  should  embark  upon  an  active  pro- 
gram of  challenging  conglomerate  enter- 
prises on  the  basis  of  nebulous  fears  about 
size  and  economic  power,"  it  said. 

The  report  said  also  that  the  Antitrust 
Division  should  not  be  burdened  with  such 
tasks  as  "combatting  of  organized  crime  or 
the  achievement  of  general  political  goals." 
Atty.  Gen.  John  N.  ItlltcheU  has  suggested 
use  of  antitrust  laws  to  combat  organized 
crime. 

In  Its  criticism  of  reg\Uatory  agencies,  the 
task  force  said  there  U  generally  "excessive 
rigidity,  expensive  review  of  economically 
trivial  details,  and  frequent  failure  to  achieve 
any  important  results." 

CTTBS  ON  XNTBAMCB 

While  the  commissioners  should  encourage 
entry  of  new  firms  Into  business.  It  said,  "the 
practice  is  universally  the  opposite:  to  pro- 
hibit or  ration  with  utmost  severity  the  en- 
trance of  new  firms." 

It  also  urged  more  freedom  in  price  com- 
petition— and  assailed  the  agencies'  common 
practice  of  approving  minimum  rates,  saying 
they  should  instead  concentrate  on  setting 
maximum  rates. 

Although  It  did  not  name  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  it  singles  out  the 
trucking  Industry  as  one  In  which  "there  is 
no  respectable  case  for  economic  regulation." 

Amohg  other  key  points,  the  Nixon  task 
force: 

Refused  to  endorse  new  legislation  or  use 
of  existing  law  to  deconcentrate  highly  con- 
centrated Industries — such  as  auto  makers — 
by  dissolving  their  leading  firms. 

OTHOB  Lim  SHIFT  XnUBD 

Called  for  revision  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's merger  guidelines,  announced  last 
year,  which  it  termed  "extraordinarily  strm- 
gent,  and  In  some  respects  Indefensible." 

The  task  force  was  directed  by  George  J. 
SUgler.  a  professor  of  law  at  the  University 
of  Chicago.  Other  members  were  Ward  S. 
Bowman.  Jr..  Tale  law  and  economics  profes- 
sor; Roland  H.  Coase,  University  of  Chicago 
economist;  Roger  S.  Cramton.  public  regula- 
tions professor  at  the  University  of  Michigan; 
Kenneth  W.  Dam,  University  of  Chicago  law 
professor;  Baymon  H.  MuUonl.  president  of 


Owens  niinola  Glaas  Co.;  Richard  A.  Posner, 
Stanford  University  professor;  Peter  O.  Stein- 
er.  University  of  Michigan  economist  and 
Alexander  L.  Stott,  vice  president  and  con. 
troller  at  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Co. 

[Fr(»n  tJie  New  York  Times.  May  2a,  19691 
Tbust-Law  Shut  Uuokd 
(By  Eileen  Shanahan) 
Wabhinctok.  May  21. — Radical  changee  in 
the  antl- trust  laws  that  would  permit  the 
Government  to   break  up   large   companies 
that  dominate  an  Industry  have  been  recom- 
mended by  a  group  of  noted  lawyers  and 
economists.  They  were  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  study  the  antitrust  laws. 

The  report  of  the  Johnson  task  force,  which 
was  made  public  today  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment also  reoommends  legislation  spell- 
ing out  Just  what  kinds  of  acquisitions  may 
and  may  not  be  permitted  by  the  large, 
widely  diversified  companies  known  as  con- 
glomerates. 

Briefly,  this  portion  of  the  report  proposes 
that  an  acquisition  by  a  conglomerate  of  a 
company  that  Is  among  the  top  four  In  Its 
Industry  vrould  be  prohibited  but  that  an 
acquisition  ai  a  nondomlnant  company  would 
not  be. 

If  the  standards  covering  conglomerate 
mergers,  as  set  forth  In  the  task  force's  re- 
port, were  enacted  Into  law,  some  mergers 
that  have  recently  been  attacked  by  the  Jus- 
tice Deptcutment  would  be  legal. 

Other  recommendations  of  the  task  force 
include  a  considerable  relaxation  of  the  pro- 
hibitions against  price  discrimination  con- 
tained In  the  Boblnson-Patman  Act  and  con- 
siderable tightening  of  the  rules  concerning 
patent  licensing. 

The  task  force  also  proposed  a  number  of 
other  Changes  In  the  antitrust  laws,  includ- 
ing establlstunent  of  a  10-year  limit  on  the 
ability  of  the  Government  to  undo  old 
mergers. 

Tbe  task  force,  which  was  headed  by  Prof. 
Phil  C.  Neal  <rf  the  University  of  Chicago  Law 
School,  was  appointed  by  President  Johnson 
in  December,  1967,  and  made  its  report  to 
him  in  July,  1968. 

For  reasons  that  have  never  been  explained, 
Mr.  Johnson  refused  to  let  the  report  be  made 
pubUc.  It  was  made  public  today  by  the  Jus- 
tice Department  with  the  specific  concur- 
rence of  President  Nixon.  Richard  W. 
McLaren,  head  of  the  Justice  Department's 
anti-trust  division,  said  that  publication  of 
the  report  "Is  not  In  any  sense  an  ofllclal 
endorsement  of  it  In  whole  or  In  part  but  Is 
simply  designed  to  make  the  report  avaUable 
for  study  and  comment." 

DIVERSE    VIEWPOINTS 

Despite  Mr.  McLaren's  disclaimer.  It  seems 
likely  tliat  the  report  will  have  considerable 
influence,  largely  because  of  prestige  of  the 
task  force  members,  who  appeared  to  have 
been  carefully  chosen  to  represent  all  view- 
points. 

Among  the  12  members  of  the  task  force, 
there  was  only  one  who  dissented  from  vir- 
tually all  the  major  recommendations  of  the 
report.  That  was  Prof.  Robert  H.  Bork  of  Yale, 
who  has  long  been  known  as  an  advocate  of 
almost  complete  freedom  to  merge. 

More  limited  dissents  were  registered  by 
Paul  W.  MacAvoy,  a  professor  of  economics 
at  Stanford  and  Richard  E.  Sherwood,  who  is 
in  private  law  practice  In  Los  Angeles. 

The  leading  companies  in  the  automobile, 
steel,  computer  and  many  other  industries 
would  have  to  be  split  up  if  the  proposals  of 
the  task  force  to  break  up  oligopolies  were 
adopted. 

The  task  force  defines  an  oligopolistic  In- 
dustry (one  dominated  by  a  few  companies) 
as  one  In  wlilch  four  companies  have  at  least 
70  per  cent  of  the  market. 


VOLTJMTAmT 

If  such  concentration  is  found  to  exist, 
after  investigation  by  the  Justice  Department 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the 
oligopoly  companies  would  be  given  a  year  to 
take  voluntary  steps — such  as  selling  off 
assets — to  reduce  their  degree  of  economic 
power,  under  the  task  forces'  proposal. 

If  adequate  voluntary  action  Is  not  taken, 
the  Government  coxild  then  order  steps,  to  be 
completed  within  four  years,  to  reduce  the 
market  share  of  the  oligopoly  companies  to  a 
mftyimiiin  of  12  per  cent  each. 

Divestiture  would  not  be  the  only  permis- 
sible means  of  reducing  market  shares,  al- 
though the  task  force  Indicated  It  would 
probably  be  the  most  common  one. 

But  if  an  adequate  reduction  of  concen- 
tration could  be  achieved  through  liberalized 
licensing  arrangements  or  changes  In  con- 
tracts (pressumably  Including  Government 
contracts)  then  this  would  be  permitted. 

As  has  been  the  case  under  present  anti- 
tr\ist  laws,  the  standards  the  task  force 
would  set  up  for  disapproval  of  new  mergers 
would  be  stricter  than  those  for  breaking 
up  old  companies. 

There  would  be  several  different  tests  tac 
the  legality  of  new  mergers — which  would 
actually  cover  acquisitions  by  any  large  com- 
pany and  not  Just  by  conglomerates. 

First  of  all,  the  acquiring  company  would 
have  to  have  sales  of  9500-mlllion  or  assets 
of  more  than  9250-miUlon  for  Its  acquisition 
of  a  "leading  company"  in  an  Industry  to  be 
prohibited. 

A  "leading  company"  Is  defined  as  one  of 
the  top  four  in  an  industry  in  which  the 
top  four  companies  have  at  least  50  per  cent 
of  the  market.  To  meet  the  defiiUtlon  of 
"leading  company"  the  concern  in  question 
would  also  have  to  have  more  than  10  per 
cent  of  the  market  and  the  market  Itsell 
would  have  to  involve  sales  of  more  than 
•100-mUUon. 

Under  these  tests,  the  Justice  Department 
would  not  have  been  able  to  bring  two  of  the 
three  cases  against  conglomerate  mergers 
that  have  been  brought  since  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration came  into  power. 

The  acqtilBltlon  of  the  Jones  &  Laughlin 
Steel  Corporation  by  Llng-Temoo-Vought, 
Inc.,  would  be  legal  under  the  task  force 
proposals,  because  J.  &  L.  ranks  only  sixth 
In  the  steel  industry. 

The  acquisition  of  the  Canteen  Corporation 
by  the  International  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Corporation  also  would  probably  be 
legal  under  the  task  force  proposals  because 
the  top  four  companies  in  the  food-vending 
market  do  not  have  50  per  cent  of  the  mar- 
ket, nor  do  they  In  the  narrower  market  line 
of  in-plant  feeding. 

It  appeared  at  first  glance,  however,  that 
today's  siiit  challenging  the  acquisition  of 
the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company  by  Northwest 
Industries,  Inc.  woiUd  still  be  possible,  even 
If  the  task  force  proposals  were  written  into 
law. 

As  for  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act,  the  task 
force  profHwed  that  no  discriminations  IQ 
price  between  different  customers  be  con- 
sidered Ulegal  unless  they  (1)  were  sys- 
tematic and  part  of  a  pattern  of  favoring 
larger  customers,  or  (2)  threatened  the  elim- 
ination of  a  "significant"  competitor,  or  (3) 
involved  discrimination  of  a  geographical 
basis  with  sales  below  cost  in  some  areas — 
the  type  of  i>rlce  discrimination  by  chain 
groceries  that  led  to  adoption  of  the  Robln- 
son-Patman Act  In  the  first  place. 

The  major  proposal  of  the  task  force  deal- 
ing with  patents  provides  that,  "If  the  pa- 
tentee chooses  to  license  others  rather  than 
exploiting  the  patent  himself,  he  shall  make 
such  licenses  available  on  nondiscriminatory 
terms  to  as  many  competitors  as  may  desire 
it." 

The  task  force  would  also  require  publica- 
tion of  all  patent  Ucense  agreements  and 
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would  tam  enforcement  of  a  patent  agala«t 
•ome  Infrtngera  if  the  patent  owner  baa  not 
Uken  "reaaonable  atepa"  to  enforce  the  pa- 
tent against  others. 


(Pron  Buslnesa  Week.  May  34,  1060) 
Th«  Switch  on  Muosas:  Rspomt  or  Paiykl 
PicKXD    BT    Johnson    Runs    CouNna    to 
New  Tack  on  CoNCLoifxaATis 
President  NUon's  chief  antltruster.  Rich- 
ard W    McLaren,  performed  the  unpleasant 
Job  this  week  of  releasing  a  Johnson  Admin- 
istration task  force  report  on  the  antlunst 
laws  that  was  weak  where  he  has  been  em- 
phatically strong— but  strong  where  he  has 
been  quietly  weak. 

The  report,  written  last  summer  by  a  blue- 
ribbon    panel    of    lawyers    and    economists 
headed  by  Dean  PhU  C.  Neal  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cklcago  Law  School,   was  ImpllclUy 
critical  of  the  attack  on  conglomerates  that 
got  under  way  as  soon  as  McLaren  took  offlce. 
Using  the  argument  that  the  giant  diversi- 
fied   companies    are    dangerously    Increasing 
Industrial  concentration,  the  Justice  Dept.'s 
Antitrust  Dlv   has  sued  Ung-Temco-Vought. 
International   Telephone   &    Telegraph,    and 
this    week    Northwest    Industries.    The   Neal 
group  pointedly  warned  that  any  attack  on 
conglomerates  through  the  existing  Clayton 
Act  wouWhave  to  be  through  a  "contrived 
interpretation." 

The  Neal  task  force  also  proposed  a  major 
change  In  the  patent  laws  to  require  equal 
treatment  of  licensees  and  rewriting  of  the 
Roblnson-Aktman  Act. 

It  was  only  after  a  lot  of  public — and  prl- 
^•t«— heat  was  appUed  that  the  Neal  report 
saw  the  light  of  day  President  Johnson 
ordered  It  early  last  year,  during  a  short 
burst  of  public  controversy  about  conglom- 
erates. Delivered  to  the  lameduck  President 
In  June.  It  was  confined  to  the  dustbin  until 
It  was  picked  up  as  a  weapon  by  opponents 
of  the  Justice  Dept.'s  new  look  at  conglom- 
erates. 

The  last  bit  of  pressure  came  from  LTV's 
James  J.  Llag.  whose  company  was  selected 
M  McLaren's  first  test  case.  Sitting  on  the 
same  panel  with  the  Republican  head  of  the 
AnUtrust  Dlv.  on  Wednesday.  Ung  taiked  of 
a  "still  secret'  report  that  would  "exonerate 
the  conglomerate  movement  of  any  monop- 
olistic tendencies.  •  He  demanded  that  the 
report  be  released.  Without  comment,  the 
Justice  Dept.  compiled  later  In  the  day. 
handing  out  Xeroxed  copies  to  reporters. 

AlternaUve  Actually,  the  Neal  group  waa 
not  all  that  concerned  with  defending  the 
conglomerate  movement — or  James  Ung.  Its 
real  disagreement  was  only  over  whether  ex- 
isting law  covered  diversified  mergers.  Deny- 
ing that  the  Clayton  Act  was  adequate.  It 
suggested  tha:  Congress  draft  a  new  law  bar- 
ring any  company  with  assets  of  more  than 
$250-mllllon  from  acquiring  any  market 
leader  In  a  concentrated  Industry,  where 
four  companies  have  more  than  50 'o  of  the 
business. 

The  panel  also  urged  Congress  to  write 
new  legislation  that  would  eventually  lead 
to  the  breaking  up  of  big  companies  In  highly 
concentrated  industries  such  as  autos,  fiat 
glass,  tobacco,  and  organic  chemicals  The 
proposed  law  would  allow  couru  to  declare 
that  an  "oligopoly"  existed  in  any  Industry 
where  four  companies  accounted  for  more 
than  70%  of  sales.  In  such  a  case  the  com- 
panies woiUd  be  given  one  year  to  reduce 
their  share  (presumably  by  spin-offs)  to  no 
more  than  12%.  If  they  did  not  do  so  vol- 
untarUy,  the  government  could  get  a  court 
order  directing  the  required  action  within 
four  years. 

This  Is  Just  the  sort  of  head-on  attack  on 
oligopoly  that  McLaren's  Democratic  prede- 
cessors dreamed  of — and  occasionally  pro- 
posed. But  so  far  McLaren  has  viewed  such 
a  campaign  as  too  disruptive  even  to  be 
talked  about. 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Poet   May  33 
10W| 
Caution   Ubocs  With  Msaona 
(By  Morton  Mints) 
A  Nixon  AdmlnlstraUon  task  force  report 
on   competition   warns  against  vigorous  ac- 
Uon  on  conglomerate  mergers  because  of  in- 
adequate knowledge  about  them. 

This  finding  runs  counter  to  the  policy  of 
the  Justice  Department  Backed  by  Attor- 
ney General  John  N.  Mitchell,  Richard  W. 
McLaren.  Assistant  Attorney  General  In 
charge  of  the  Antitrust  Division,  has  filed 
three  sulta  to  break  up  major  conglomerate 
mergers. 

A  member  of  the  task  force  said  yesterday 
that  the  report  Is  "Ul-sulted  to  the  tastes  of 
McLaren  and  Mitchell."  McLaren  had  no 
comment  and  declined— at  least  temporar- 
ily— to  release  the  report. 

The  head  of  the  task  force — seven  profes- 
sors of  law  and  economics  and  two  business 
executives— was  University  of  Chicago  Econo- 
mist Gfeorge  J.  Stlgler.  The  group  was  ap- 
pointed In  January  by  then  President-elect 
Nixon  and  submitted  Its  report  In  March. 

A  member  of  the  task  force,  asking  not  to 
be  named,  noted  that  the  unit  called  for  an 
Immediate  study  of  the  financial  operations 
of  conglomerates  In  securities  markets. 

In  a  10-month-old  report  released  by  the 
Justice  Department  Wedne«Jay.  a  Johnson 
Administration  task  force  staked  out  a  dif- 
ferent position  on  conglomerates — one  In- 
tended to  make  acquUlUons  by  these  large 
diversified  corporations  consUtenUy  procom- 
peUUve 

The  reconunendaUon  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
visers, a  law  to  prevent  any  large  firm  from 
acquiring  any  leading  company  in  an  indus- 
try in  which  four  leaders  have  half  or  more 
of  the  market. 

The  Nixon  task  force  member  reached  yes- 
terday confirmed  one  pubUcatlon's  account 
of  additional  differences  between  the  views 
of  most  of  his  colleagues  and  the  JusUce  De- 
partment: 

OKOANIZXD     calMK 

In  an  Interview  last  Friday.  McLaren  said 
that  steps  have  been  uken  to  use  the  anti- 
trust laws  against  "strong-arm"  business 
methods— an  idea  McLaren  and  Biltchell  dis- 
cussed at  their  first  meeting  in  January  In 
New  York  City.  But  the  Nixon  task  force  said 
the  AnUtrust  Division  should  not  be  respon- 
sible for  tasks  such  as  "combatting  organized 
crime  or  the  achievement  of  general  poUUcal 
goals." 

Mnoo     Ot7IDKLINC8 

These  were  promulgated  late  In  the  John- 
son Administration.  McLaren  said  that  he 
uses  them,  and  hopes  to  enlarge  them  with 
•'more  specifics. '  But  the  Stlgler  group  called 
them  "extraordinarily  stringent,  and  In  some 
respects  Indefensible." 

But  the  Stlgler  unit  and  McLaren  agree  on 
other  points.  Both  want  criminal  antitrust 
penalties  sharply  Increased  from  the  present 
•50.000.  for  example.  Both  are  concerned 
about  ways  to  make  regulatory  agencies 
stimulate  competition  In  the  Industries  In 
their  Jurisdiction  (the  task  force  said  that 
Insofar  as  trucking  Is  concerned,  there  Is  "no 
respectable  case  for  economic  regulation") 

The   most    controversial    recommendaUon 
of  the  Johnson  consultants  was  for  a  law 
to  attack  exlsUng  industrial  concentraUon  by 
forcing  "oligopoly'  firms  to  reduce  their  share 
of  the  market  to  a  maximum  of  12  per  cent. 
The  Nixon   advisers   want   no  such   legisla- 
tion—or.  for  that  matter,  use  of  existing  laws 
to  dissolve  dominant  firms  such  as  General 
Motors.  McLaren.  In  the  Interview.  Indicated 
that  his  views  were  along  similar  lines. 
(From  the  Wall  street  Journal,  May  23,  1969| 
Stcot  or  CoN0LOM*«AT«s  roB  Nixon  Urges 
No  ANTrrausT  Scrrs  To  Bab  Thub  Mxboers 
(By  LouU  M.  Koblmeler) 
Washinoton.— The    growing    conglomera- 
tion of  anUtrust  studies  of  conglomerates 
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Includes   a   secret  one  made  for   President 
Nixon  soon  after  his  elecUon  last  fall. 

The  Nixon  study  Is  thinner  and  less  formal 
than  most,  but,  like  the  others  that  have 
been  finUhed  thus  far.  It  hasn't  made  any 
perceptible  Impression  on  Its  Intended  bene- 
ficiaries. 

A  major  recommendation  is  that  the  Jus- 
tice Department  not  sue  to  prevent  con- 
glomerate mergers— meaning  those  of  com- 
panies that  arent  compeUtors.  "Vigorous  ac- 
Uon  on  the  basis  of  our  present  knowledge  Is 
not  defensible, "  the  study  asserts. 

But  Richard  W.  McLaren,  the  Chicago  law- 
yer  Mr.  Nixon  picked  to  head  the  Justice  De- 
partments  Antitrust  Division,  has  under- 
taken a  crusade  against  large  conglomerates 
filing  suits  to  stop  them  from  taking  over 
companies  that  are  leaders  In  their  Indus- 
tires.  HU  targets  have  been  among  the  na- 
tion's largest  conglomerates — Llng-Temco- 
Vought  Inc  ,  International  Telephone  &  Tel- 
egraph Corp.  and  Northwest  Industries  Inc 


PRCSKNT    law    SEKN    SUmcIINT 

Mr.  McLaren  is  trying  to  prove  that  big 
conglomerate  mergers  can  be  dealt  with  un- 
der exUtlng  antitrust  law  and  thus  there 
Isn't  any  reason  for  Congress  to  enact  a  new 
law.  HU  suits  have  been  approved  by  his 
boss.  Attorney  General  Mitchell,  and  Mr 
Mitchell  U  perhaps  closer  to  the  President 
than  anyone  else  In  the  NUon  Administra- 
tion. 

The  Nixon  study  wasn't  released  by  the 
Justice  Department.  The  department's  pub- 
He  Information  office  confirmed  yesterday 
that  such  a  study  had  been  made,  but  re- 
fused to  release  it,  although  the  same  offlce 
the  day  before  had  released  the  antitrust 
study  that  had  been  prepared  last  year  for 
President  Johnson,  which  he  had  kept  secret. 

The  public  Information  offlce  defended  Its 
secrecy  on  the  Nixon  report  by  saying  that 
It  was  more  Informal  than  the  Johnson 
study  and  was  written  to  be  read  In  confi- 
dence by  Nixon  Administration  officials. 

Details  of  the  study  were  confirmed  else- 
where. 

Both  the  Nixon  and  Johnson  studies  were 
headed  by  University  of  Chicago  academi- 
cians. But  there  are  differences  between  the 
two.  George  J.  Stl?ler.  University  of  Chicago 
Law  School  professor  who  headed  the  Nixon 
group,  is  generally  regarded  as  a  conservative 
on  antitrust  matters.  Phil  C.  Neal.  dean  of 
the  same  school,  headed  the  Johnson  group 
and  has  a  more  liberal  repuUUon. 

The  other  members  of  the  Nixon  group 
were  six  professors  of  law  or  economics  and 
two  Industry  executives— R.  h.  Mulford, 
president  of  Owens-Illinois  Inc.,  and  Alexan- 
der L.  Stott,  vice  president  of  American  Tele- 
phone tc  Telegraph  Co.  The  11  other  members 
of  the  Johnson  group  were  professors  or 
practicing  lawyers. 

On  conglomerate  mergers,  the  Nixon  study 
group  says  '"we  seriously  doubt  that  the 
AnUtrust  Division  should  embark  upon  an 
acUve  program  of  challenging  conglomerate 
enterprises  on  the  basis  of  nebulous  fears 
about  size  and  economic  power." 

It  also  says  anUtrust  laws  shouldn't  be 
used  to  combat  "'social  problems,"  "organized 
crime"  or  for  the  "achievement  of  general 
political  goaU."  Attorney  General  Mitchell 
has  suggested  using  such  laws  to  break  up 
syndicated  gambling  rings  and  other  opera- 
Uons  of  organized  crime. 

The  Nixon  task  force  U  critical  of  the  Fed- 
eral regulatory  agencies,  which  control  pri- 
vate Industries  that  In  general  are  exempt 
from  antitrust  laws.  It  takes  the  agencies  to 
task  foi  "excessive  rigidity,  expensive  review 
of  economically  trivial  details  and  frequent 
failure  to  achieve  any  Important  results." 
And  It  criticizes  them  for  using  their  licens- 
ing powers  to  restrict  entry  Into  regulated 
industries  and  for  restricting  price  and  rate 
competlUon  In  the  airline,  railroad  and  other 
Industries. 

The  study  singles  out  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission's  regulaUon  of  the  truck- 
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ing  industry,  saying  "there  Is  no  respectable 
case  for  economic  regulation"  of  trucking. 

It  also  criticizes  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, saying  Its  "overzealous  enforcement 
of  consumer-protection"  laws  hasn't  helped 
consumers  so  much  as  It  has  protected  some 
small  businessmen.  The  crltlcUm  apparenUy 
relates  to  the  FTC's  enforcement  of  the 
Roblnson-Patman  Act  which  bars  manufac- 
turers from  giving  price  discounts  to  big 
customers  unless  the  discounts  and  other  al- 
lowances also  are  made  available  to  small 
retailers. 

comparison  or  studies 

The  Nixon  group  doesn't  recommend  any 
new  legislation  or  the  use  of  present  anti- 
trust laws  to  attack  large  companies  in 
highly  concentrated  Industries  where  a 
handful  of  corporations  have  the  lion's  share 
of  total  sales. 

The  Johnson  group  advocated  a  new  Con- 
centrated Industries  Act  to  break  up  compa- 
nies m  "oUgopoly  industries'"  where  four  or 
fewer  companies  account  for  70%  or  more  of 
total  industry  sales.  That  group  also  proposed 
a  new  Merger  Act  to  prevent  large  conglomer- 
ate companies  from  acquiring  big  corpora- 
tions In  concentrated  Industries. 

President  Johnson  didn't  propose  any  such 
laws  to  Congress  and  didn't  disclose  that  they 
had  been  recommended.  President  Nixon  has 
remained  silent  about  his  task  force's  report 
as  his  anUtrust  chief  has  attacked  large  con- 
glomerate acquisitions. 

A  third  antitrust  study  was  recently  com- 
pleted by  the  antitrust  secUon  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association.  It's  a  formal  and  vo- 
luminous document  that  brings  antitriist 
laws  up  to  date  by  tracing  and  explaining 
court  Interpretations  of  those  laws  In  recent 
years.  It  doesn't  contain  recommendations, 
however. 

CONGRESS  rO  USE  REPORTS 

All  three  reports  virtU  become  part  of  the 
anUtrust  literature  that  Congressional  com- 
mittees win  xise  later  this  year  when  they 
begin  hearings  on  what.  If  any,  new  legisla- 
tion is  needed  to  deal  with  conglomerates 
and  concentration. 

In  addition.  Congress  by  September  will 
have  the  benefit  of  at  least  two  other  studlee. 
The  PTC  Is  studying  conglomerate  mergers. 
And  the  American  Bar  Association  Is  study- 
ing the  PTC,  at  President  Nixon's  request. 

The  House  Antitrust  subcommittee  Is  mak- 
in  Its  own  study  of  conglomerates,  and  also 
is  awaiting  the  FTC's  study.  The  Senate 
Antitrust  subcommittee,  which  already  has 
held  lengthy  hearings  on  concentration  and 
conglomerates.  Is  awaiting  the  FTC  report 
too. 

(From  Newsweek,  June  2,  1989) 
Antpfrust:  "Let's  TtJRN  It  Loose" 

For  months  there  had  been  talk  In  con- 
glomerate circles  of  a  secret  antitrtist  report 
prepared  for  President  Johnson  by  a  blue- 
ribbon  task  force  of  professors  and  lawyers 
under  the  dlrecUoo  of  Phil  C.  Neal.  dean  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  Law  School.  The 
report  kept  secret  by  the  Johnson  Admin- 
istration, was  said  to  recommend  concen- 
tration of  the  Justice  Department's  fire  on 
such  giants  as  General  Motors  rather  than 
on  conglomerate  mergers.  In  effect,  it  waa 
rumored,  the  report  would  undercut  the 
anti-conglomerate  stand  of  President  Nixon's 
antitrust  chief,  Richard  W.  McLaren. 

Last  week,  almoet  a  year  after  It  had  been 
submitted  to  the  White  Hovise,  the  taak 
force's  report  was  made  public— at  the  spe- 
cific behest  of  McLaren  himself,  who  went 
to  Mr.  Nixon  and  said.  "Let's  turn  it  loose." 

The  report's  main  target  proved  indeed  to 
be  the  giants  of  what  It  called  the  "oligop- 
olistic" industries,  those  where  "monopoly 
power  Is  shared  by  a  few  very  large  firms." 
It  proposed  a  Concentrated  Industries  Act 
that  would  require  divestiture  of  intereets 
by  companies  dominating  such  fields  as 
autoe,  steel  and  computers.  In  short,  its  mes- 


sage was  break  up  GM,  not  Litton  or  Llng- 
Temco-Vought. 

THE  terms 
But  the  conglomerates  were  by  no  means 
let  off — certainly  not  to  the  extent  they  had 
hoped.  The  report  recommended  a  second 
law,  the  Merger  Act,  that  would  prohibit  the 
acquisition  by  "large"  companies  (I.e.,  with 
sales  of  more  than  $500  million  or  assets  of 
more  than  $250  million)  of  "leading  com- 
panies" in  their  field.  Even  so,  the  task  force 
took  a  more  lenient  view  of  conglomerate 
mergers  than  McLaren  has  put  on  the  record. 
"An  active  merger  market."  It  said,  "suggests 
a  healthy  fluidity  In  the  movement  of  re- 
sources and  management  In  the  economy  to- 
ward their  more  effective  utilization." 
(Another,  still-secret  Presidential  study  ap- 
parently supports  conglomerates  even  more 
forcefully.)  Furthermore,  the  Neal  study's 
proposed  legislation — should  It  ever  be 
enacted — would  apparently  Invalidate  the 
two  major  casee  McLaren  had  already 
launched,  one  against  the  acquisition  of 
Jones  &  Laughlln  Steel  by  Llng-Temco,  the 
other  against  the  acquisition  of  the  Canteen 
Corp.  by  the  International  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Corp.  Neither  J&L,  the  sixth-larg- 
est steelmaker,  nor  Canteen,  a  food  vendor, 
would  meet  the  report's  strict  definition  of 
what  constitutes  a  "leading  company." 

Why  had  McLaren  urged  release  of  a  report 
that,  however  musty  and  academic,  could 
only  make  his  life  more  difficult?  McLaren's 
answer,  as  he  put  it  in  a  cover  letter  trans- 
mitting the  report  to  Congress,  was  that  Its 
publication  "Is  simply  designed  to  make  the 
report  available  for  study  and  comment."  It 
was  not,  he  took  pains  to  point  out,  "In  any 
sense  an  official  endorsement"  of  the  report. 
Certainly  It  was  putting  no  brakes  on  Mc- 
Laren's own  merger-challenging  course.  On 
the  same  day  the  report  was  made  public, 
his  antitrust  division  took  Its  third  major 
anti-conglomerate  action  with  the  filing  of 
a  suit,  m  Chicago,  to  prevent  the  bitterly 
contested  take-over  by  Northwest  Industries, 
Inc.,  of  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co. 


Prance;  the  supersonic  transport  and 
other  aviation  developments,  Including 
the  displays  of  two  companies  for  his 
district.  Grimes  Manufacturing  &  Tex- 
tron, Inc.,  at  the  International  Air  Show 
In  Paris;  and  public  and  private  broad- 
cast communications  facilities  In  Prance 
and  England. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanlmous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Halpern.  for  5  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Caffery)  to  address  the 
House  and  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  TuNNEY,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  SiSK,  for  30  minutes,  today. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Messrs.  Morgan,  Gallagher,  Johnson 
of  California.  Randall,  Pepper.  Pickle. 
Andrews  of  North  Dakota,  Stafford, 
Langen,  and  Horton  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  BoGGs),  members  of  the  Canada- 
United  States  Interparliamentary  Group, 
for  today  and  the  balance  of  the  week,  on 
account  of  official  business  attending 
meetings  of  Canada-United  States  Inter- 
parliamentary Group. 

Mr.  Ayres  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  PoRD),  through  June  13,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business  as  U.S.  delegate 
to  ILO  Convention. 

Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  BoGGs) .  for  Tuesday,  June  3,  and 
the  balance  of  the  week  on  accoimt  of 
Armed  Services  Committee  business. 

Mr.  Kyros  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGGS).  for  Tuesday,  June  3.  through 
Thursday,  June  12.  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford),  through  June  10, 
on  account  of  official  business  in  Prance 
and  England  as  a  representative  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  on  matters  relating  to 
transportation  and  communications — to 
wit:  Railroad  research  centers  at  Vltry, 
Prance,  and  Derby,  England;  the  Prench 
mail  delivery  service  by  air;  air  cushion 
cross-channel  ship  between  England  and 


EXTENSIONS  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Patman  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Scherle  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Erlenborn)  to  extend  his  remarks  fol- 
lowing Mr.  Erlenborn. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hastings)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  RiEGLE. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL. 

Mr.  Kleppe. 
Mr.  Mathias. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  McClure. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Buchanan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MizELL. 

Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Denney. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Caffery)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  ElLBERG. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  Daddario  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Ashley  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  William  D.  Pord. 
Mr.  Rosenthal  in  five  Instances. 
Mr.  O'Hara  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Brown  of  California. 
Mr.  Pickle  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  HicKS  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  California. 
Mr.  Slack  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  CoNYERS  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Griffin  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Zablocki  in  two  instances. 


SENATE  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
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from  ttae  Speaker'a  taUe  and.  oiuter  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

8.  M.  An  met  for  tb«  relief  of  oeruon  oItU- 
laa  ■mploy—  and  fonnm'  cinilan  amployMa 
of  tlM  Bunau  at  RTrlamaHon:  to  Um  Ooin> 
mlUM  on  ttM  Ju<tlel*ry. 

8.  375.  An  act  for  tb«  r«U«f  of  the  vlUage  of 
Orleans,  Vt;  to  tbe  Oommlttee  on  tlM  Judi- 
ciary. 

8^JM.  An  act  for  tb«  relief  of  Ludgar  J. 
Ooaaette;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8. 738.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt.  Richard 
li.  Schumaker.  U.S.  Army;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

8.757.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Tvonme 
DavU;  to  the  Ck>mnuttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.  901.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William  D. 
Pender;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlolary. 

8. 1193.  An  act  to  authorise  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  prevent  termlnatlona  of  oU 
and  gaa  leases  In  casea  where  there  Is  a  nomi- 
nal deficiency  in  the  rental  payment,  and  to 
authorise  him  to  reinstate  under  some  condl- 
ttona  oU  and  gaa  leasee  terminated  by  opera- 
tion of  law  for  faUure  to  pay  rental  timely;  to 
thm  Oommlttee  on  Interior  and  Instilar 
Affairs. 

8.  use.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Homer  T. 
WUUamson,  Sr.;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the 
JluUclajx 

.8.  J.'^es.  113.  Joint  rasolutlon  to  amend 
■aotton  10(e)  of  the  Seourltlea  Kxchange  Act 
of  1984;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Intarvtata  and 
foreign  Commerce. 
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Wednesday,  June  4.  1M9.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 


ENROLLED  BILLS   SIGNED 

Mr.  PRIEDEL.  fpo«n  the  Committee  on 
House  Adminlatratlon,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker : 

HJt  884.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  make  certain 
technical  corrections  therein,  and  for  other 
purpoees; 

HJt.  3718.  An  act  to  extend  for  an  addl- 
Uonal  temporary  period  the  existing  suspen- 
sion of  duties  on  certain  claaalflcatlons  of 
yam  or  silk; 

HJ1.3M0.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Henry 
X.  Dooley: 

HJi.  10O16.  An  act  to  continue  untu  the 
cloee  of  June  30.  1971,  the  existing  su^wn- 
slon  of  dutlee  for  metal  scrap;  and 

HJI.  10015.  An  act  to  extend  through  De- 
cember 31.  1970,  the  suspension  of  duty  on 
electrodes  for  use  In  producing  alimilnum. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  axmounced  hla  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  and  Joint  reaolu- 
tlona  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles: 

8. 199S.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  striking 
Of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the  I50th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  State  of 
Aiabftzna; 

3  J  R««- 13.  Joint  reaolutlon  to  provide  for 
the  reappointment  of  Dr.  John  Nicholas 
Brown  as  Citizen  Regent  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  and 

3.J.  Rea.  35.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  appointment  of  "mamas  J   Wataon   Jr 
as  Citizen  Regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  CAPFERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  50  minutes  pjn.). 
the   House  adjourned   until   tomorrow 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

834.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  savings  by  routing  cargo  through  the  mili- 
tary port  at  Sublc  Bay  In  the  RepubUc  of  the 
PhUlppinee.  Department  of  Defense;  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 

835.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Boonomlc  Opportunity,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  tranamining  a  draft  of  pro- 
poaed  legislation  to  provide  for  the  contin- 
uation of  programs  authorized  under  the 
Boonomlc  Opportimlty  Act  of  1904,  and  for 
other  purpoees:  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

838.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  status 
of  acUve  foreign  crediu  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment and  of  International  organizations,  as 
of  June  30,  1988,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
Of  section  634(f)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

837.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mlttmg  a  report  on  the  amount  of  Export- 
Import  Bank  insurance  and  guarantees  U- 
sued  In  AprU  1969  In  connection  with  U.S. 
exporU  to  TugoalavU,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Export- Import  Bank  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended,  and  the  appUcable  Presidential 
determination;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

838.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Inter- 
agency Committee  on  Mexican -American  Af- 
fairs, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  authorize  appropriations  for  ex- 
penses of  the  Interagency  Committee  on 
Mexican-American  Affairs;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

839.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U3. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  In  the  case  of  certain  aliens 
tonaa  admissible  to  the  United  States  un- 
der the  provisions  of  section  313(a)  (38)  (I) 
(11)  of  the  Immigration  and  NattonaUty  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

830.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Jijstice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  In  cases  In  which  the  au- 
thority contained  In  section  213(d)(3)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  was 
exercised  In  behalf  of  certain  aliens,  together 
with  a  Ust  of  the  persons  'Involved,  pursuant 
to  the  provUlons  of  section  313(d)  (6)  of  the 
act;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

831.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  coplee 
of  orders  suspending  deportation,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pursuant 
to  the  provlsloiu  of  section  344(a)(1)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

883.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service."  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  suspending  deportation,  together  with 
a  lUt  of  the  persona  Involved,  purstiant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  344(a)  (3)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act.  as  amended; 
to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

883.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  highway  beautlflcation  program  for  the 
JUcal  year  ending  June  30,  1971;  to  the  Oom- 
mlttee on  Public  Works. 


PUBLIC  Bllil^  AND  RBBOLUTION8 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO  (for  himself.  Mr 
AoDASBo,  Mr.  Buooi,  Mr.  Baasco.  Mr 
Buxton  of  California.  Mr.  Btttton 
Mr.    DowoHPK.    Mr.    FAXBSTKm.    Mr! 
FaisusL,    Bfr.    GAixAORKa,    Mr.    On.- 
BXBT,    Mr.    GONZAI.XZ,    Mr.    Hoston 
Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Lxgort,  Mr.  Mikva 
Mrs.     Minx.     Mr.     OrriNoxx,     Mr 
PoDKLL.  Mr.  PowKix,  Mr.  Rooxss  of 
Colorado.  Mr.  ScHxtrxm,  Mr.  WoLrr 
Mr.    Claxk.   and   Mr.   Pbice  of   UlN 
nols) : 
HH.  11808.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  make  crime   protection  insur- 
ance avaUable  to  small  business  concerns- 
to  the  Committee  on  R»nv<.^g  g^xuX  Currencv 
By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 
HJi.  11809.  A  bin  to  establish  u  National 
Commission  on   Pesticides,   and   to   provide 
for  a  program  of  investigation,  basic  research 
and  development  to  Improve  the  effective- 
ness  of   pesticides   and    to   eliminate   their 
haaards  to  the  environment,  flsh  and  wild- 
life, and  man;    to  the  Committee  on  AbtI- 
culture. 

HJt.  11810.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  sale  or 
shipment  for  use  In  the  United  States  of  the 
chemical  compound  known  as  DDT;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  AYRES  (for  himself,  Mr.  Pxr- 
KDTS,  Mr.  GxxALO  R.  Ford,  Mr.  Bkli 
of    California,    Mr.    EarxwaoxN,   Mr. 
Dbxknback,  Mr.  Esch,  Mr.  Stkicer 
Of  Wlsconslon.  Mr.  Hansxn  of  Idaho 
and  Mr.  Rttth)  : 
HJI.  11811.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  programs  authorized  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964    and  for 
other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  CARET: 
HJt.  11813.  A  bill  to  amend  part  B  of  tlUe 
XVm  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  Include 
preecrlptlon  drugs  among  the  medical  ex- 
penses with  respect  to  which  payment  may 
be  made  under  the  program  of  supplemen- 
tary medical  Insurance  benefits  for  the  aged 
and   to   authorize   the   Surgeon   General   to 
make  drugs  available  without  charge  to  in- 
dividuals eligible  under  such  progarm  In  cer- 
tain  cases   where   such   drugs   are   critically 
needed    but   are   not   regularly  avaUable;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
HJI.  11813.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13,  United 
8t»tes  Code,   to  increase   the   penalties  for 
wrongful  disclosure  of  Information   by  em- 
ployees of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census;  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  Poet  Office  and  ClvU  Service 
By  Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Olsxn)  : 
H.R.  11814.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  for  eqtuU 
treatment  of  men  and  women  with  respect 
to  eUglbUlty  for  annultiee  on  the  basis  of  age 
60  and  30  years  of  service;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 

By  Mr.  DEVINB  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Ktl): 
HH.  11816.  A  bin  to  amend  section  1461 
of  tiUe  18.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
mailing  of  obscene  matter,  to  define  obecene 
lewd,  lascivious.  Indecent.  lUthy,  and  vUe  and 
ftor  other  puipoaes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DINOELL: 
H3. 11816.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  Joint  Oom- 
mlttee  on   Environmental   Quality;    to  the 
Oonunlttee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  DUI^KI  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ad- 
BAMO.  Mr,  Buooi.  Mr.  Bingraic.  Mr. 
Bdtton.  Mr.  Fabbstsim,  Mr  Halpsbn 
Mr.  HAmitas.  Mr.  HorroN.  Mr.  Kuco. 
Mr.  McXwsH.  Mr.  OmwcxE,  Mr.  Pikx, 
Mr.  PowBx.  Mr.  Hakixt,  Mr.  Stxat- 
TON.  and  Mr.  Woltt)  : 
HJt.  11817.  A  bUl  to  prescribe  standards 
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(or  congressional  redlstrlcUng.  and  for  other 
purpoees;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana: 
H.R.  11818.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  basic 
$3,000  exemption  from  Income  tax  for 
amounts  received  as  annultiee.  pensions,  or 
other  retirement  benefits;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ICHORD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
HnNGATX) : 
H.R.   11819.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  footwear;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KINO: 
HJt.  11830.  A  bin  to  amend  tltie  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  certain  qualifica- 
tions for  persons  appointed  as  Judges  or  Jus- 
tices of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HJI.  11831.  A  bill  to  eetabllsh  a  Small  Tax 
Division  within  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United 
btetea;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJi.  11833.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  to  $3,000  the 
annual  amount  Individuals  are  (>ermltted  to 
earn  without  suffering  deductions  from  the 
insurance  beneflta  payable  to  them  under 
such  title;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  McFALL: 
HJi.  11833.  A  bin  to  amend  the  laws  under 
which  Federal   financial   assistance  Is  pro- 
vided for  schools  In  federally  Impacted  areas, 
so  as  to  Include  In  the  computations   the 
number  of  children  Uvlng  In  federaUy  as- 
sisted low-rent  housing;   to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  McMILLAN: 
HJI.  11834.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVIU  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  imder  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  Insurance  beneflta 
for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MAT8UNAOA  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  HoLiriKLD) : 
HJi.  11835.  A  bUl  to  repeal  the  Emergency 
Detention  Act  of  1960   (titie  n  of  the  In- 
ternal Security  Act  of  1960) ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Internal  Security. 

By  Mr.  MOLLOHAN: 
HJI.   11836.  A  bin  to  provide  additional 
beneflta  for  optometry  officers  of  the  uni- 
formed services;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.B.  11837.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
(or  renewal  of  broadcast  Ucenses;  to  tha 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

HJI.  11838.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  from  $600 
to  $1,300  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (Including  the  exemption  for  a 
spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age  and 
blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA: 
HA.  11839.  A  blU  to  establish  In  the  State 
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of  Michigan  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dimes  Na- 
tional Lakeshore.  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interlcv  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

H.R.  11830.  A  bUl  to  assure  the  safe  passage 
of  all  students  enrolled  In  Institutions  of 
hlguer  learning,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  POLLOCK: 
H.R.  11831.  A  bin  to  provide  for  an  addi- 
tional staff  employee  for  each  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  representing  a 
congressional  district  which  Is  the  only  con- 
gressional district  authorized  for  an  entire 
State;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr.  PURCELL: 
H.R.  11832.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  International  quarantine  sta- 
tion and  to  permit  the  entry  therein  of  ani- 
mals from  any  other  country  and  the  subse- 
quent movement  of  such  animals  Into  other 
parte  of  the  United  States  for  purpoees  of 
Improving  livestock  breeds,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 
H.R.  11833.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  In  order  to  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  the  construction  of 
solid  waste  disposal  facilities,  to  Improve  re- 
search programs  pursuant  to  such  act,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROONET  of  Pennsylvania: 
HJt.  11834.  A  bin  to  reclassify  certain  key 
positions  In  the  postal  field  service,  and  for 
other  purpoees;   to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  TAPT: 
H.R.  11835.  A  bUl  to  amend  tltie  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  extra  compensation 
for  offlclaUy  ordered  or  approved  time  worked 
by  postal  field  service  employees,  on  any  day 
designated  by  Executive  order  as  a  national 
day  of  mourning;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  TAYLOR: 
HJi.    11836.   A  bin   to  provide  additional 
benefits  for  optometry  officers  of  the  uni- 
formed services;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
HJI.  11837.  A  bUl  to  require  the  termina- 
tion for  1  fuU  year  of  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance to  colleges  and  universities  which  are 
experiencing  campus  disorders  and  fall  to 
take  appropriate  corrective  measures  forth- 
with, and  to  require  the  termination  for  1 
full  year  of  Federal  financial  assistance  to 
teachers  participating  In  such  disorders;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  BETTS: 
H.J.  Res.  756.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rlghta  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Oonunlttee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 
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By  Mr.  KINO: 

H.J.  Res.  758.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  power  of  the 
Supreme  Court  to  declare  any  provision  of 
law  constitutional;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  759.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  relating  to 
the  appointment  of  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MINISH: 

H.J.  Res.  760.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  issuance  of  a  commemorative  postage 
stamp  in  honor  of  Robert  Francis  Kennedy; 
to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

HJ.  Res.  761.  Joint  resolution  designating 
January  15  of  each  year  as  "Martin  Luther 
King  Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  POLLOCK: 

H.J.  Res.  762.  Joint  Resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  des- 
ignating the  30th  day  of  September  In  1969 
as  "Bible  Translation  Day";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 

H.J.  Res.  763.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  period  from  Au- 
gust 26,  1969,  through  September  1.  1969,  as 
"National  Archery  Week";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WYMAN: 

H.  Con.  Res.  281.  Concurrent  resolution, 
support  of  gerontology  centers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 


PRIVATE  Bn.T.S  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  DOWNING: 
HJi.  11838.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Robab  N. 
Browder;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 
HJI.  11839.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Parvlz 
Faramarzl;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  PAUXJN: 

H.R.  11840.  A  bUl   for  the   relief   of  Mrs. 

Maria   Anastasla   Mendoza   and   her    minor 

children.?;  Oavlno  Nora  Mendoza  and  Maria 

Nora   Mensdoza;    to  the   Committee  on   the 

Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  KEITH: 
HJi.  11841.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
A.  Pickering;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  WYMAN: 
HJi.  11842.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ludger 
J.  Cosette;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


ByMrs.  DWYER: 
H.J.  Res.  757.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  expeixses  of  the  Office  of 

Intergovernmental  Relations,  and  for  other  zora  B.  Hays,  Ashevlll'e,  N.C.,  relative  to  the 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Supreme  Court,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Operations.  Oommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 

134.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
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PRIZE  LETTERS  CALL  FOR  RETEN- 
TION OP  NATIONAL  ANTHEM 


HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLORC, 


or  pnnreTi.vAiaA 


IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  3.  1969 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
the  Anita,  Pa.,  Post  Office  in  Jefferscm 


County  sponsors  a  letterwrltlng  contest 
for  the  sixth-grade  class  of  the  Parkview 
Elementary  School.  Dorothy  J.  Nelson  Is 
the  postmistress  at  the  Anita  facility. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  sixth-grade 
Ti^ngitwh  teacher,  Mrs.  Zimmerman,  the 
children  choose  a  topic  they  wish  to  write 
on.  do  their  own  research,  and  submit 
leMers  for  Judging. 

This  year  29  letters  were  submitted  on 
the  subject  of  the  national  anthem.  AH 


the  letters  express  very  clearly  my  own 
feeling  that  It  would  be  a  terrible  mistake 
for  Congress  to  change  our  national 
anthem.  I  am  sure  that  after  reading  the 
prize  letters.  Members  of  Congress  will 
be  as  impressed  as  I  am  that  these  rep- 
resentatives of  the  younger  generation 
are  concerned  with  saving  the  valuable 
traditions  of  our  country. 
I  have  a]K>ended  to  my  remarks,  the 
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prlze-wlnnlng  letters  In  the  two  divisions 
of  the  contest.  First  prize  for  the  girls 
was  captured  by  Cindy  Brown;  second 
prize  went  to  Becky  Young;  and  third 
prize  went  to  Pam  Brady.  Douglas  Lyle 
captured  the  first  prize  for  the  boys; 
Tom  Kurtz  received  second  prize;  and 
Kevin  Baranoskl  won  third  prize. 
The  prize  letters  follow: 

PIBST    PUZa OlkLS 

Anita.  Pa., 
March  28.  1999. 
Dbak  M«a.  Nkuon:  We  are  facing  a  prob- 
lem.  Sbould  we  change  our  National 
Anthem?  Some  people  want  to  change  our 
National  Anthem  Juat  because  some  notes 
are  too  hard  to  sing.  I  think  this  is  a  very 
poor  way  to  feel.  Everything  has  to  be  easy 
to  do  these  days  or  no-one  Is  Interested  In 
doing  It. 

Another  reason  I  have  heard  of  its  being 
changed  Is  because  It  Is  not  modern,  which 
may  be  true,  but  the  words  tell  a  story  that 
la  part  of  our  history.  I  think  It  would  be 
very  wrong  to  change  our  National  Anthem 
because  everyone  all  over  the  world  Is  famil- 
iar with  the  tune  and  the  story  It  tells. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Cindy  BaowN. 

SacoNO  Paizx — Gotu 
I  PuNXST.  Pa., 

March  28.  1989. 
Dkab  Mas.  Nblson:  I  don't  think  the  Na- 
tional Anthem  should  be  changed.  It  was 
our  first  National  Anthem  to  be  written,  and 
should  be  the  only  one.  It  was  based  on 
what  our  men  were  fighting  for.  It  Is  based 
on  the  flag  which  standa  for  freedom  and 
what  ts  right.  If  we  changed  everything  our 
forefathers  have  done,  we  won't  have  any- 
thing to  stand  for  later  on  In  Ufe. 

It  Is  like  removing  a  root  on  which  the 
country  was  built.  It  would  be  like  removing 
something  the  older  people  cherished  for  so 
long.  It  would  be  Uke  parUng  with  an  old 
friend  or  something  that  could  never  be  re- 
placed. So  I  don't  think  we  should  change  It. 
Yours  truly, 

Beckt  Youno. 

Triko  Prize — Oikls 

Anita.  Pa., 
March  28,  1989. 
DxAa  Mas.  Ncuon:  Have  you  heard  that 
some  people  would  like  to  change  our  Na- 
tional Anthem.  They  would  Uke  to  change  It 
to  My  Country  'Tls  of  Thee,  or  America  the 
Beautiful.  They  said  It  was  easier  to  sing 
these  songs. 

I  don't  think  this  Is  right.  I  don't  think 
we  should  change  It  when  we  have  had  It  for 
about  forty  years. 

I  think  Francis  Scott  Key  would  be  very 
proud  of  his  poem.  But  Just  think  how  he 
would  feel  If  someone  changed  It. 

Just  as  every  country  has  a  National  flag, 
every  country  has  a  NaUonal  Anthem,  and 
the  one  we  have  now  is  very  beautiful. 

John  Stafford  Smith  wrote  very  beautiful 
music  to  Francis  Scott  Key's  poem.  He  too 
would  be  very  proud  to  know  that  his  music 
became  our  National  Anthem. 

The  words   to  the  Star-Spangled   Banner 

are  beautiful,  and  have  a  great  meaning.  I 

don't  see  why  anyone  would  want  to  change 

It.  As  for  me,  I  don't  want  It  to  be  changed. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Pam  Bkaot. 
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lasting    several    days    and    nights    Inspired 
Francis  Scott  Key  to  write  the  song. 

With  the  trouble  In  our  land  today  the 
anthem  serves  as  an  Inspiration  to  our  fight- 
ing men  sUtloned  all  over  the  world.  So  I 
think  we  should  not  change  the  NaUonal 
Anthem. 

Sincerely  yours, 

HOVOLAa  Lvxs. 

SscoND   Paizx — Bora 

Punxsotawnbt.  Pa., 

March  2S.  1989. 
OxAa  Mas.  Nxuon  :  I  don't  think  we  should 
change  our  National  Anthem  because  It  has 
been  our  ofllclal  anthem  for  38  years.  Its 
stirring  words  were  written  by  Francis  Soott 
Key  while  he  was  watching  the  bombard- 
ment of  Fort  McHenry.  Some  of  the  words 
In  It  are  Uken  from  our  Bible.  If  they 
change  the  words  of  the  anthem  It  will  not 
be  ours,  as  it  tells  the  story  of  our  flag. 

It  Is  what  Key  saw  and  felt  In  his  heart 
and  It  Is  not  up  to  the  people  to  change  It. 
We  should  all  ask  ourselves  If  we  want  It 
changed  or  not. 

Yours  truly, 

Tom  Kubtz. 

Thoo   Pbize — BOTS 

Dx  Lancxt,  Pa., 

March  28.  1989. 
Dxas  Mas.  Nxlson:  Some  people  want  to 
change  the  National  Anthem  and  some  don't. 
I  think  we  shouldn't  change  this  song  be- 
cause we  have  had  It  for  many  years.  It  was 
written  by  Francis  Scott  Key  and  was 
adopted  as  our  NaUonal  Anthem  In  1931.  It 
Is  now  part  of  our  hUtory. 

All  Americans  know  this  song  as  our  Na- 
tional Anthem.  If  we  change  this  song  It 
would  cause  much  confusion.  Some  of  the 
famous  singers  say  It  U  a  good  anthem.  This 
Is  why  I  think  we  should  keep  the  National 
Anthem. 

Yours  truly, 

Kevin   Baxanoski. 


June  3,  1969 


KENNEDY,  TUNNEY  JOIN  CALI- 
PORNIA  GRAPE  BOYCOTT 


FixsT  Paizx — BoTS 

RXTNOLOeVTU,!,  Pa., 

March  25,  1989. 
DxAX  Mas.  NxLsoN :  I  think  we  should  not 
change  the  NaUonal  Anthem. 

It  has  been  our  heritage  since  September 
1814.  The  Bight  of  the  American  flag  sUll 
flying  over  Fort  McHenry  after  a  fierce  battle 


HON.  ROBERT  B.  (BOB)  MATHIAS 

or    CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Tuesday.  June  3.  1969 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State 
of  California  has  recently  become  the 
center  of  a  nationwide  controversy 
which  has  led  to  the  boycotting  of 
stores  which  sell  our  table  grapes. 

Legislation  is  now  before  the  Senate 
which  attempts  to  settle  this  controversy 
and  provide  necessary  guidelines  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  all  concerned- 
farmers,  workers,  and  the  housewife  or 
consumer. 

The  bill— S.  2203— authored  by  Sen- 
ator George  Murphy  is  aimed  at  assur- 
ing the  uninterrupted  flow  of  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  food  products  from  our 
farms  to  consumers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  submit  for  the  Record  a  column 
from  the  Long  Beach.  Calif..  Press-Tele- 
gram, by  L.  A.  Collins.  Sr..  which  I  be- 
lieve discusses  this  situation  very  in- 
formatively and  shows  how  it  is  being 
made  a  nationwide  issue: 

KXNNXDT,    TUNNXT    JOIN    OXAPX    BOTCOTT 

(ByL.  A.  Collins,  Sr.) 
When  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  and  Congress- 
man Tunney  flew  to  Calexlco  to  Join  the 


farm  workers  committee  seeking  to  organize 
grape  workers  in  California  they,  in  efl-ect 
endorsed  the  movement  to  picket  and  boycott 
stores  that  sell  table  grapes.  The  leader  of 
the  force  U  Cesar  Chavez  from  the  Delano 
area  where  he  has  been  trying  to  organize  the 
farm  workers  for  several  years.  Aided  by 
unions  In  other  areas,  stores  have  been 
picketed  In  a  secondary  boycott  to  put  pres- 
sure on  the  growers  to  accept  union  con- 
trol of  their  farms.  If  the  movement  Is  suc- 
cessful we  may  expect  the  same  Illegal  boy. 
cott  of  other  California  farm  products  In  the 
organizing  effort.  Statements  by  Kennedy 
and  Tunney  support  this  effort  which  affects 
not  only  the  workers  but  also  retail  stores  and 
consumers. 

Their  statements  on  the  Issue  would  make 
It  appear  the  vineyard  workers  are  terribly 
underpaid  and  deserve  to  be  organized  to 
bargain  with  the  growers.  This  is  not  borne 
out  by  the  official  Crop  Reporting  Board  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  That 
report  shows  California  farm  workers  are  the 
highest  paid  In  the  whole  United  States.  The 
report  shows  the  average  for  the  U.S.  Is  $1  20 
an  hour.  The  California  rate  Is  shown  as 
$1.60  an  hour.  A  report  by  the  growers  shows 
that  grape  workers  are  paid  a  basic  wage  of 
•1.50  an  hour.  But  they  are  also  paid  16  to 
26  cents  a  box  they  pick.  The  average  on  that 
basis  amounts  to  about  $2.50  an  hour. 

Sen.  Kennedy  Indicates  he  Is  trying  to  help 
the  army  of  workers  who  are  migrants  with- 
out homes  who  are  left  helpless  after  the  har- 
vest season.  Actually  about  90  per  cent  of 
the  grape  workers  In  the  Delano  district- 
where  the  union  Is  concentrating  its  efforts 
to  organize  the  workers— are  permanent 
resldenu  of  that  area.  About  5,000  of  them 
work  In  the  vineyards  during  crop  picking 
seasons.  About  half  that  number  are  em- 
ployed the  year  around. 

Many  of  these  workers  are  not  heads  of 
families.  Many  are  housewives,  studente  and 
casuals  working  the  crop  season— September 
through  December— to  supplement  their 
family  Income.  Most  of  the  family  heads  are 
employed  the  year  around  Irrigating,  pruning, 
stripping,  fertilizing  and  other  work  in 
growing  the  crop.  The  hlgher-than-most- 
farm-worker-lncomes  have  been  exUtent  In 
the  Delano  area  for  many  years. 

It  Is  this  better-than-average  pay  that  haa 
given  the  luilon  so  much  trouble  In  signing 
up  workers.  The  present  strike  has  been  go- 
ing on  several  months.  If  the  union  could 
sign  up  a  majority  of  the  workers  it  would 
have  reason  to  ask  the  government  to  enforce 
negoUatlons  between  the  union  and  the 
growers.  The  union  has  failed  to  get  the 
workers  to  sign  up— so  It  has  taken  the  road 
to  Illegal  boycotts  hoping  to  hurt  the  Indus- 
try m  selling  the  crops.  They  have  been  suc- 
cessful In  a  few  cases  where  chain  stores  have 
discontinued  buying  the  table  grapes.  But 
these  chains  are  small  in  number  and  the 
competing  stores  have  more  than  made  up 
for  the  lost  outlets. 

This  writer  would  support  NLRB  action  to 
assume  power  over  labor-management  prob- 
lems If  a  majority  of  the  workers  signified 
they  wished  to  be  represented  by  the  union. 
But  where  this  Is  lacking  he  supports  the 
growers  who  are  fighting  against  the  higher 
costs  that  would  be  Incurred  by  union  domi- 
nation. The  cost  of  such  Increases  would 
have  to  be  passed  on  to  consumers. 


A  DIRECT  POPULAR  VOTE  METHOD 

HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

or  coNNECTictrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVBS 

Tuesday,  June  3.  1969 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Connecticut  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
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June  3,  1969 

merce  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution 
urging  the  adoption  of  a  direct  popular 
vote  method  of  election  for  our  President 
and  Vice  President.  Carl  N.  Hansen, 
president  of  the  Connecticut  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Inc.,  wrote  to  me 
on  May  23.  pointing  out  that  both  on  the 
national  level  and  within  the  State  of 
Connecticut  there  is  strong  support  for 
electoral  reform.  His  letter  provides 
strong  statistical  evidence  of  these  sen- 
timents, including  the  results  of  several 
polls,  and  therefore  I  would  like  to  bring 

it  to  your  attention: 

Mat  23,  1969. 

Hon.  Emiuo  Q.  Daddaxio, 
Rayburn  House  Ofice  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DxAX  Congressman  Daddario:  The  follow- 
ing resolution  was  proposed  and  unani- 
mously adopted  at  our  Board  meeting 
Wednesday,  May  7.  1969: 

"The  Connecticut  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce supports  abolition  of  the  Electoral 
College  and  urges  Congress  to  adopt  a  direct 
popular  vote  method  to  elect  our  President 
and  Vice  President. 

"A  direct  vote  for  the  President  would 
sweep  away  possible  abuses  of  the  current 
method,  including  those  that  could  arise 
from  the  right  of  state  legislatures  to  direct 
methods  of  choosing  electors,  the  right  of 
electors  to  disobey  Instructions,  and  the  ad- 
vantages of  big  states  over  small  states.  It 
would  also  eliminate  the  possibility  that  the 
popular  vote  winner  would  not  be  elected 
President." 

Popultu:  support  for  reform  is  strong  both 
throughout  the  nation  and  In  Connecticut. 
A  1966  membership  referendum,  conducted 
by  the  National  Chamber  of  Commerce,  re- 
vealed that  90  ""J  of  the  respondents  favored 
reform.  A  nation-wide  Gallup  Poll,  con- 
ducted in  late  1968,  indicated  that  80%  of 
those  p)olled  support  immediate  reform  of 
the  system.  And,  a  recent  survey  of  over 
4.000  employees  of  the  Travelers  Insurance 
Company  has  revealed  that  over  80%  favor 
the  direct  election  of  the  President. 

I  trust  you  will  give  this  matter  serious 
consideration. 
Sincerely, 

Carl  N.  Hansen, 

President. 
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to  a  high  school  of  2,200  students  and 
100  faculty  members. 

Howard  Waymire  was  bom  in  Nor- 
walk,  Calif.,  on  April  12,  1908,  the  son  of 
a  successful  building  contractor.  A  short 
time  later  the  Waymire  family  moved  to 
Overton,  Nev.,  where  Howard  attended 
the  public  schools.  In  1926  he  graduated 
from  Maopa  Valley  High  School, 

Mr.  Waymire  attended  the  College  of 
Engineering  at  the  University  of  Reno, 
married  his  wife  Vem,  and  moved  to  Los 
Angeles  where  he  received  his  AB  degree 
in  1939  with  a  major  in  English  from  Oc- 
cidental College.  Later  he  received  a 
master's  degree  in  education  and  an  ad- 
ministrative credential  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California. 

It  was,  however,  his  abilities  in  wood- 
working, machine  shop,  and  welding  that 
got  him  his  first  teaching  job.  and  began 
nearly  a  three-decade  career  at  Leu- 
zinger, 

Mr.  Waymire's  service  to  Leuzlnger  has 
been  closely  paralleled  with  service  to  the 
community.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Haw- 
thorne Klwanis  Club,  the  YMCA  board, 
and  a  founding  member  of  the  Pine  Arts 
Association  of  the  Centinela  Valley.  He 
was  also  affiliated  with  the  Hawthorne 
Symphony  Association  and  the  school 
district's  Citizens  Advisory  Committee. 

Mr.  Waymire  won  the  respect  of  fac- 
ulty members  at  Leuzlnger  for  his  dedi- 
cated support  of  projects  in  classroom 
teaching  which  stress  innovative  ap- 
proaches to  learning.  As  one  of  the  strong 
supporters  of  fine  arts  in  the  school  and 
community,  his  tenure  as  principal  saw 
Leuzlnger  recognized  for  its  outstanding 
theatrical  productions. 

On  June  11,  1969,  Howard  Waymire 
will  be  honored  by  a  testimonial  dinner 
for  his  unselfish  devotion  and  dedication 
to  education  and  the  community.  It  is  my 
privilege  to  join  in  saluting  Howard  N. 
Waymire  for  the  outstanding  job  he  has 
done  as  principal  of  Leuzlnger  High 
School. 


OIL  PATCH  PATRIOTS 


TRIBUTE  TO  HOWARD 
N.  WAYMIRE 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  califobnia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  3.  1969 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to 
Mr.  Howard  N.  Waymire,  retiring  prin- 
cipal of  Leuzlnger  High  School  in  Lawn- 
dale,  Calif.,  for  his  29  years  of  outstand- 
ing service  in  the  field  of  secondary  edu- 
cation. 

Mr.  Waymire  began  his  career  at  Leu- 
zlnger High  School  in  1940  as  a  teacher 
of  industrial  arts.  He  was  appointed 
chairman  of  the  industrial  arts  depart- 
ment in  1942  and  named  boys'  vice  prin- 
cipal in  1947.  In  1950  Mr.  Waymire  was 
promoted  to  director  of  guidaaice  and 
curriculum.  Ten  years  later,  the  Cen- 
tinela Valley  Union  High  School  District 
board  of  trustees  named  Mr.  Waymire 
principal  of  Leuzlnger  High.  He  has 
served  in  this  capacity  for  nearly  10 
years,  providing  guidance  and  leadership 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  3,  1969 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  spring 
issue  of  Petroleum  Today  contains  an  ar- 
ticle on  the  vital  national  security  role  of 
the  Emergency  Petroleum  and  Gas  Ad- 
ministration and  the  volunteer  execu- 
tives who  man  it. 

The  article  features  the  leadership  of 
Emmett  Vaughey,  administrator  of  re- 
gion 3  of  EPGA.  A  noted  and  respected 
independent  oil  producer  of  Jackson, 
Miss.  Mr.  Vaughey  is  a  worthy  example 
of  business  executives,  who  give  freely  of 
their  time  and  talents  when  called  to 
Government  service.  Because  of  their  love 
and  faith  in  America,  these  men  perform 
important  missions  that  have  no  glamour 
and  little  publicity. 

I  commend  the  following  article  to  my 

colleagues : 

On.  Patch  Patriots 


"Oentiemen,  the  United  States  has 
been  attacked  by  an  enemy  using  nuclear 
weapons." 
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The  oil  executives  In  the  large  meeting 
room  stirred  uneasily.  The  government  offi- 
cial on  the  platform  glanced  at  his  papers 
and  continued:  "The  information  we  now 
have  shows  that  untold  numbers  of  people 
have  been  killed  and  the  oil  Industry 
throughout  the  South  haa  been  badly  hit. 

"The  refinery  at  Pascagoula,  Mississippi,  Is 
60  percent  destroyed  and  still  burning.  Most 
of  the  other  refineries  In  the  region  have  been 
knocked  out.  A  few  are  sUU  working  at  full 
capacity,  but  they  mainly  produce  fuel  oil — 
not  gasoline.  Hospitals,  civil  defense,  and 
the  military  are  clamoring  for  gasoline,  and 
our  surviving  storage  tanks  are  only  half 
full. 

"All  right,  gentlemen.  What  are  you  going 
to  do  about  this?" 

For  Emmett  Vaughey,  a  dapper,  white- 
haired  Mississippi  oilman  sitting  in  the  front 
row  of  this  Atlanta  motel  meeting  room  In 
December  1968,  the  words  were  familiar.  He'd 
heard  them  before  at  other  similar  meetings 
Government  officials  had  talked  dispassion- 
ately about  nuclear  attacks  or  limited  wars 
Uke  Vietnam,  of  refineries  wrecked  or  hur- 
riedly converted  to  wartime  fuel  production. 
The  words  were  also  familiar  because  they 
were  part  of  a  script,  a  script  which  had 
been  outlined  several  years  earlier  by 
Vaughey  and  other  oilmen. 

Vaughey,  a  quiet-spoken  petroleum  execu- 
tive In  his  60'8,  beads  his  own  Independent 
production  company  In  Jackson,  Mississippi. 
He  Is  also  the  administrator  of  Region  3  of 
the  Emergency  Petroleum  and  Gas  Admin- 
istration (EPGA).  Region  3  extends  from 
North  Carolina  to  Florida  and  then  west  to 
Mississippi.  Vaughey  Is  responsible  for  mo- 
bilizing the  petroleum  industry  in  this  area 
during  wartime  or  periods  of  International 
unrest.  The  75  other  men  In  the  Atlanta 
meeting  room  were  also  mostly  petroleum 
Industry  volunteers. 

That  morning  last  winter,  Vaughey  had 
looked  about  the  meeting  room.  Many  of  the 
men  were  ones  he  himself  had  recruited. 
"These  are  all  good  men,"  he  remarked. 
"There's  plenty  of  work  piling  up  back  on 
their  office  desks  while  they  participate  In 
these  test  exercises.  But  they've  decided  this 
Is  a  Job  worth  doing.  And  their  companies 
agree  with  them  about  thU  and  let  them 
do  it." 

The  purpose  of  the  Region  3  test  exercise 
was  to  simulate  the  problems  the  men  would 
encounter  If  their  section  were  hit  by  nu- 
clear bombs.  If  It  happened,  these  are  the 
men  who  would  apply  federal  direction  to 
the  petroleum  industry  In  their  area. 

On  the  podium,  John  Rlcca,  deputy  direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas  and  a  full- 
time  "exercise  director"  with  EPGA,  was  de- 
scribing other  exercises  that  had  been  held 
across  the  country 

Vaughey  nodded  at  Rlcca.  "John  has  a 
specially  tough  Job.  I've  just  got  my  40  vol- 
unteers to  keep  tabs  on.  But  he's  got  his 
work  with  Oil  and  Gas,  and  then  he's  in 
charge  of  EPGA.  That's  eight  regions  with 
over  600  men.  He's  got  to  run  these  exercises, 
evaluate  them,  plan  for  new  ones.  It's  a 
grueling  Job." 

When  Rlcca  finished  speaking,  exercise  kits 
were  handed  out  and  the  volunteer  reservists 
quickly  walked  off  to  their  rooms  to  work 
on  their  particular  problems.  Though  this 
was  only  a  game  exercise,  the  problem  had 
been  carefully  prepared  by  the  Office  of  Oil 
and  Gas  staff  so  as  to  seem  absolutely 
realistic. 

Amid  a  haze  of  cigarette  and  cigar  smoke, 
the  reservists  In  the  various  state  groups 
himg  up  their  Jackets  and  began  to  hammer 
out  the  steps  they  would  take  once  tele- 
phone communications  resumed. 

"You  have  to  treat  the  exercise  like  the 
genuine  thing,"  one  of  the  reservists  later 
explained.  "People  are  dead,  the  Industry  U 
wrecked,  and  there  you  are  in  a  room  with 
a  telephone  and  a  pack  of  cigarettes,  and 
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you>«  got  to  g»t  tli«  ou  and  fM  mortac 
•C*ln.  So  what  do  you  do?" 

Bum.  Tbe  first  ■t«p  \m  simple.  th«  raa«rv- 
UU  acTM.  Pick  up  the  phone  and  get  to  the 
governor  or  the  people  at  the  state  reaouroe 
acancy.  Let  them  know  you  are  oo  top  at 
the  problem.  Now  the  Job  becomes  more 
oompUc»t«d.  Oet  in  touch  with  the  reflnertes 
and  terminal  operators.  How  much  fuel  do 
they  have?  Get  to  the  state  resource  people 
who  have  already  pooled  tank  trucks  and 
barges.  What  transfwrtatlon  la  available?  No 
oil  moves  without  your  say-so. 

Wo^ — who  geU  oil  first  and  how  do  you 
get  It  to  them?  Are  there  enough  operaUng 
personnel  In  the  refineries  or  wUl  you  have 
to  bring  them  In? 

Is  there  enough  electricity,  water,  and  gas 
to  run  the  industry? 

One  man  on  a  phone  in  a  rxiom  arguing 
thouting,  pleading,  toith  the  weight  of  a 
mangled  induttry  on  hit  shoulder*. 

This  Is  the  way  It  would  be:  and  this  la 
what  the  resenrisu  attempted  to  deecrlbe  In 
a  written  report  during  the  first  day  of  the 
SPQA  exerdaes. 

As  the  men  worked.  &nmett  Vauchey  dr- 
<nilated  about  the  motel,  stopplns  in  at 
various  rooma. 

"Our  biggest  problems  are  procedural 
queaUons.  The  men  wonder  about  things 
11*».  'DOI  l»*v«  the  authority  to  freeze  de- 
'^'■'^••''"^ow  do  I  do  It?"  Fortunately,  we 
have  a  lot  of  state  resource  ofllclals  sitting  In 
on  the  exercise.  These  are  the  people  we'd 
be  talking  to  In  a  real  crlals.  and  they  are 
working  out  the  procedures  right  here  with 

By  the  end  of  the  day.  most  of  the  now 
exhausted  reservlsta  were  finishing  up  their 
written  reports.  The  next  morning,  they 
convened  in  the  meeting  room  It  was  now 
assumed,  for  the  purposes  of  the  exercise 
that  the  time  was  20  days  after  the  InlUai 
nuclear  attack.  Telephone  wires  had  been 
repaired  and  the  states  in  the  region  could 
now  communicate  with  regional  headquar- 
ters and  with  one  another. 

"This  Is  where  I  get  busy,"  says  Vaughey 
"We  divide  the  room  up  into  regional  di- 
visions for  transportation,  marketing  and 
refining,  and  put  the  various  men  In  each 
dUvlslon  together.  Reports  are  exchanged. 
The  marketing  people  work  out  their  major 
problems  and  then  present  them  to  the  re- 
finery people.  The  refinery  people  get  to- 
gether with  the  transportaUon  group  to  find 
out  how  they  can  get  their  producU  movlmr 
around  the  region." 

Through  the  afternoon.  Vaughey  wandered 
from  group  to  group.  OflJdally.  the  exerclae 
i»as  over  at  5  p.m..  but  Vaughey  continued 
to  move  about  the  room  Ulklng  to  hU  vol- 
unteers. He  missed  a  flight  that  was  to  take 
him  to  New  Orleans  for  a  business  meeting 
Finally,  almost  reluctanUy.  Vaughey  oaAked 
and  dashed  for  the  airport.  P^aea 

Several  days  later,  sitting  In  the  deep  shade 
behind  the  porch  columns  of  his  Oolonlal- 
style  home  In  Jackson.  Mississippi.  Emmett 
Vaughey  talks  about  the  problems  of  keep- 
ing oil  flowing  ••You  begin  with  the  premise 
that  without  petroleum,  the  naUon  would 
come  to  a  standstill.  You  can't  name  an  In- 
dustry that  doesnt  need  oil  or  gas.  But  there 
are  times,  like  World  War  n,  when  the  de- 
mands are  so  great  that  you  have  to  sUrt 
balancing  prlorlOes.  This  was  why  the  gov- 
ernment created  the  Petroleum  Administra- 
tion for  War,  or  PAW.  back  in  1941  It  had 
the  incredibly  complex  Job  of  balancing  dvU- 
lan  and  industrial  oil  oeeds  against  Uie  re- 
quirement for  keeping  the  oU  moving  to  ar- 
mies aU  over  the  world." 

Vaughey  Is  no  newcomer  to  the  biislneas  of 
moving  oil.  He  got  his  start  In  the  petroleum 
industry  digging  ditches  In  the  Oklahoma  oil 
fields  back  in  the  1920'8  and  according  to  his 
own  estimate,  has  done  "Just  about  every 
Job  you  can  And  In  the  oil  business  "  Dur- 
ing the  Korean  War.  he  moved  to  Washlng- 


BXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tOTwlth  hU  wife  and  daughter  and  went  to 
work  for  the  Petroleum  Administration  for 
M«>ae   (PAD),  which  was  a  succeasor  to 

"But  the  trouble  with  both  PAW  and  PAD 
was  that  we  had  to  wait  till  we  got  into 
a  shooting  war  before  we  established  them 
Then  in  1003.  the  National  Petroleum  Coun- 
cil, which  advisee  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior about  oil  matters,  was  asked  to  correct 
the  sltuaUon.  In  the  event  of  another  war 
the  ooimtry  couldn't  afford  to  wait  months 
whUe  a  new  organlzaUon  was  set  up.  We 
needed  a  sUndby  organlzaaon  that  could 
be  activated  at  a  moment's  notice.  So  BPOA 
was  founded  in  19«3." 

Actually,  It  took  two  years  to  work  out  the 
bade  framework  of  the  new  organlzaUon  and 
Kmnjett  Vaughey  was  one  of  a  group  of  oil- 
men who  flew  up  to  Washington  every  month 
to  help  hammer  out  the  shape  of  EPOA.  Then 
Smmett  and  the  others  spent  another  two 
years  developing  the  training  techniques 

Vaughey  had  nothing  but  praise  for  his 
voluntMr  reservists.  'Most  of  these  men  give 
many  days  to  studying  manuals  and  partici- 
pating in  these  exercises.  They  are  doing  aU 
thU  to  prepare  themselves  for  something  they 
hope  will  never  happen.  It  takes  character 
and  dedication  to  work  on  a  Job  which  you 
hope  will  never  be  needed." 
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EUROPEANS  SMILE  OVER  SST  LEAD 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or    CALiroXNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ttiesdav,  June  3.  1969 
Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  following  article  from  the  San  Diego 
Union  regarding  French  and  British 
advances  In  the  development  of  a  super- 
sonic transport.  As  a  naUon  that  has 
had  the  unquestioned  lead  In  air  trans- 
portaUon. it  Is  Inconceivable  that  we 
would  let  Russia,  Prance,  and  Britain 
pass  us  by.  We  must  build  the  SST  and 
maintain  our  position  in  front  with  the 
fastest  and  best  aircraft  in  the  world's 
alrlanes. 

The  article  follows: 

Ettxopbans  Smiu  Ovca  SST  Lxao 
(By  Thomas  Nuzum) 

Paxis.— Prance  and  Britain's  flying  needle 
the  Concorde,  has  given  Europe  a  shot  In 
the  arm. 

Europe  finaUy  has  taken  the  lead  over  the 
am  ted  SUtes  m  the  key  Industrial  sector 
of  dvll  aviation.  French  newspapers  chortle 
as  a  result  of  the  first  flight  of  the  Concorde 
prototype  on  Uarch  3  from  Toulouse. 

The  British  press  has  been  more  reserved 
about  the  Anglo-French  supersonic  trans- 
port. Some  papers  call  it  a  Joint  triumph  In 
t«5hnology.  But  others  note  that  the  planers 
10  years  of  development  was  a  «2  billion 
gamble  that  has  yet  to  pay  off  commercially 

"It  flies  but  so  did  the  pterodactyl."  com- 
mented the  Manchester  QuardUn  The 
pterodactyl  was  the  awkward  flying  lizard 
that  became  extinct. 


tain  U  operating  cosU  will  sUy  within  the 
•Jrtramely  narrow  profit  margin  of  Mach  2 
planes. 

ProflUbUlty  will  determine  whether  the 
two  countries  can  seU  260  Concordes  at  $20 
million  each  In  order  to  break  even. 

Military  planes  only  hit  supersonic  speeds 
for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time.  Concorde  must 
keep  It  up  for  two  hours  straight  In  order 
to  span  the  AUantlc  in  around  three  hours. 

THXXS  OOOLDfO  BTBmCa 

TO  keep  passengers  from  being  fried  U  the 
alr-oondltlonlng  system  breaks  down,  the 
plane  has  two  other  cooling  systems  In  re- 
serve. Although  the  air  temperature  Is  68  de- 
grees below  zero  at  Concorde's  cruising  alti- 
tude of  M.OOO  feet,  no  cool  air  will  be 
available. 

Air  wUl  be  taken  Into  the  alr-oondltlonlng 
system  hurling  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
plane  at  1380  miles  an  hour.  Wing  edges 
the  plane's  nose  and  air  Intakes  wUl  sudden- 
ly oocnprees  the  air  so  greatly  that  It  will 
heat  up  to  281  degrees. 

TTils  hot  air  flowing  along  the  plane's  siu-- 
'■«••  would  bake  those  Inside  without  unique 
alr-condlUonlng  systems.  Air  taken  Into 
the  condiaoners  will  be  further  compressed 
by  Jet  turbines  until  lU  temperature  rises  to 
1.110  degrees. 

This  highly  compressed  air  wUl  pass 
through  two  heat  exchangers  In  the  wings 
It  win  be  cooled  by  the  relatively  "cool"  air 
ouuide  and  by  fuel  In  wing  tanks  to  a  mere 
390  degrees. 

THurrxsN  B1I.OW  znto 

Then  this  air  wlU  be  allowed  to  decom- 
press as  It  spurts  Into  pipes  along  the  skin 
o<  the  fuselage.  Decompression  wUl  cool  the 
air  InstanUy  to  13  degrees  below  zero. 

It  U  supposed  to  keep  the  passengers'  cabin 
at  70  degrees.  Alr-condlUonlng  problems 
of  America's  supersonic  Uansport  will  be  sUU 
tougher.  At  the  top  speed  of  1,800  miles  an 
hour,  outside  air  will  be  compressed  unUl  Its 
temperature  U  570  degrees  compared  with 
a  mere  260  around  Concorde. 

To  penetrate  the  atmosphere  with  the 
least  possible  air  friction.  Concorde's  fuse- 
lage  was  designated  nearly  as  slender  as  a 
needle.  It  Is  only  9^  feet  wide  although  104 
feet  long.  There  wlU  only  be  room  for 
four  passengers  to  sit  abreast.  The  wing 
span  of  the  production  models  wUl  be  only 
33  feet.  10  Inches. 

Concorde  Is  scheduled  to  be  certified  for 
commercial  service  in  1973  or  1974. 


THE  DISGRACE   OP   INDIPPERENCE 
TO  DISHONOR 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or    Nrw    HAMPSHOX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  2,  1969 
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The  prestige-conscious  French  are  proud 
that  Concorde  will  use  as  much  power  as 
the  Queen  Mary.  Commercially  conscious 
Britons  note  that  all  that  power  will  only 
fly  an  average  of  ISO  passengers  across  the 
AUantlc. 

It  will  be  eight  months  before  test  pilot 
Andre  T^ircat  tries  the  prototype  out  at  Its 
top  speed  of  2  05  times  the  speed  of  sound 
Many  more  months  will  pass  before  It  U  cer- 


Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  must  be 
a    shock    to    columnists    like    Marquis 
Chllds  to  encounter  face  to  face  the  ni- 
hilistic cynicism  of  some  modem  young 
people.  Mr.  Chllds'  description  of  such 
an  encounter  appeared  recently  In  the 
Washington  Star  and  Is  as  disturbing  in 
retrospect  as  It  must  have  been  In  person 
For  the  utter  lack  of  patriotism  and  loy- 
alty it  Indicates  must  result  from  a  fail- 
ure on  the  part  of  parents  and  teachers. 
It  could  not  Just  happen,  and  it  is  dis- 
turbingly  prevalent   among   the  hippie 
sect — each  of  whom  is  somebody's  child. 
It  is  as  basic  a  truth  as  the  fact  that 
day  follows  night  that  the  freedom  and 
material   prosperity  we  now  enjoy  in 
America  was  earned  or  preserved  for  us 
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by  courageous  Americans,  many  of  whom 
gave  their  lives  In  the  process. 

Each  generation  must  be  prepared  to 
risk  lives  if  it  is  to  remain  free.  Repre- 
sentatives of  a  society  that  has  posses- 
sions or  a  way  of  life  that  other  people 
want  must  be  ready  to  flght  in  order  to 
protect  and  preserve  it  so  that  It  may  be 
passed  on  to  Its  children  to  enjoy. 

As  for  the  putrefsrlng  characters  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Chllds,  they  have  nothing, 
for  their  souls  are  apparently  lost. 

We  used  to  reflect  on  the  profound 
lines  of  the  poem: 

Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said: 
"This  la  my  own.  my  naUve  land  I" 

It  Is  tragic  that  there  should  be  such 
driftwood  in  human  form  In  this  beauti- 
ful land  of  ours — that  Ls  still  the  land  of 
opportunity  If  you  are  willing  to  apply 
yourself. 

Fkais  or  New  Violbnce  Damezm  a  Buoht 

SPUNO  DaT  AT  Habvaid 

(By  Marquis  Chllds) 

Caioumx.  Mass. — An  obliging  legislature 
having  changed  three  holidays  during  the 
year  to  fall  ofllclally  on  Monday,  this  state 
alone  among  the  60  observed  Memorial  Day 
on  May  26,  thereby  making  a  long  weekend. 
It  turned  out  one^  of  those  perfect  spring 
days  when  In  full  sua  the  great  elms  on 
Boston  Common,  In  their  new  green,  look  as 
thou^  they  had  been  washed  with  a  bril- 
liant dye. 

For  Harvard  the  weekend  was  a  respite,  a 
truce  of  sorts  after  the  shattering  storm — 
the  "bust"  as  It  U  called  locally — that  left 
the  University  divided  Into  hostile  facUons. 
The  4  a.m.  police  action  to  end  a  sit-in  at 
University  Hall  stirred  passions  such  as  Fair 
HarvsLrd  had  never  known  before. 

The  fear  Is  that  the  storm  will  break  again 
on  commencement  day,  June  12.  Whether 
Harvard  will  ever  be  the  same  Is  being 
asked — hopefully  by  the  student  left  deter- 
mined to  break  up  the  old  power  structure, 
and  despairingly  by  many  who  see  the  prec- 
edent of  disruption  and  violence  setting  a 
pattern  that  will  make  It  Impossible  to  re- 
turn to  the  tranquility  of  the  past,  when 
Harvard  stood,  as  all  Harvard  men  believed 
with  no  undue  humility.  In  the  forefront  of 
scholarship  and  research. 

On  this  last  long  weekend  before  the  end 
of  school,  Harvard  Yard  was  quiet.  For  many, 
exams  are  sUIl  to  come  and.  what  with  the 
excitement  of  rallies,  protests,  and  demon- 
strations, a  lot  of  extra  cramming  was  going 
on  to  make  up  for  lost  time. 

Liberated  spirits  among  the  young  sprawled 
on  the  banks  of  the  Charles  River,  Harvard 
and  Radcllffe  In  happy  amity  soaking  up  the 
sun.  Beads,  bells,  costumes  of  every  weird 
variety,  the  Indian  predominating — this  was 
Harvard  that  even  10  years  ago  would  have 
been  unrecognizable. 

But  the  weekend  was  not  all  cramming 
mixed  with  la  dolce  vita.  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society  were  out  on  the  street 
comers  pushing  their  radical  biweekly,  the 
Old  Mole.  The  name  Is  taken  from  the  quo- 
tation from  Karl  Marx  on  the  masthead,  "We 
recognize  our  friend,  our  old  mole,  who 
luiows  so  weU  how  to  work  iinderground, 
suddenly  to  appear:  the  revolution."  Mole 
Is  shrewdly,  even  brilliantly,  edited  to  ex- 
ploit all  the  discontents  of  the  young.  The 
first  page  of  the  current  Issue  Is  splashed 
with  red  and  headlined:  "Outcry  From  Oc- 
cupied Berkeley."  Heavy  stress  Is  put  on  dis- 
ruption In  the  high  schools  as  the  next  front 
being  opened  up. 

Cliche  though  It  Is,  "generation  gap"  says 
more  about  what  is  hi^penlng  in  universi- 
ties and  colleges  across  the  country  than 
anything  else.  The  alienation  at  times  seems 
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to  be  total.  The  young  have  Itttle  to  say  to 
their  elders. 

This  reporter  came  on  an  Incident  on 
Cambridge  Common  that  dramatized  the 
alienation  with  the  theatricality  that  would 
give  a  professional  dramatist  pause.  A  tall 
mail  wearing  the  uniform  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  stood  arguing  In  a  closely 
packed  knot  of  the  young.  On  his  overseas 
cap  was  the  legend  Sr.  Vice  Commander  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  of  Massachusetts. 

The  young  were  mostly  hippie  types. 
bearded,  long  hair.  Cambridge  Is  attracting 
hippies  from  all  over  the  country  as  San^ 
Francisco  once  did.  Three  men  and  one 
young  woman  had  faces  painted  dead  white 
with  symbols  around  the  eyes  and  mouth, 
part  of  a  street  theatre.  They  were  not  hos- 
Ule  to  the  tall  veteran  so  much  as  contemp- 
tuous. 

"I  suppose  you  call  yo\irself  a  hero,  do 
you?"  one  of  the  young  men,  more  conven- 
tionally dressed  than  the  others,  said. 

"No,  I  dont  call  myself  a  hero,"  the  veter- 
an replied.  "I  was  In  the  Korean  War,  I  was 
shot  up  a  bit." 

"Why  did  you  go?" 

"I  went  because  It  was  my  duty." 

'•Would  you  say  what  Stephen  Decatiir 
said?"  This  from  one  of  the  painted  faces. 
"  'My  country,  may  she  always  be  right,  but 
my  country,  right  or  wrong.* " 

"Yes,  I  would  say  that." 

"So  even  If  your  country  wasn't  right,  like 
In  Vietnam,  you'd  go  out  and  shoot  400 
gooks." 

This  brought  derisive  laughter.  A  bit  later 
the  veteran  called  It  off  and  shrugged  his 
way  out  of  the  crowd.  No,  he  wouldn't  give 
his  name?  He  didn't  want  publldty.  He  Just 
wanted  to  see  If  you  could  talk  to  these 
p)eople. 

TTie  Incident  took  place  against  the  back- 
drop of  a  Civil  War  monument,  a  standing 
figure  of  Lincoln,  topped  by  a  uniformed 
soldier  of  the  Northern  army,  the  sides  de- 
faced by  swastikas,  names,  smears  daubed 
on.  I  stood  copying  the  Inscription  when  a 
young  woman  detached  herself  from  another 
group  to  say,  "What  are  you  copying  down 
there,  you  big  four-letter  word.  Well  make 
you  pay  for  copying  that." 

The  Inscription  was: 

"The  soldiers  and  sailors  of  Cambridge 
whose  names  are  inscribed  here  died  In  the 
service  of  their  country  In  the  war  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Union.  In  perpetual 
memory  of  their  valor  and  patriotism  .  .  ." 


SALUTE  TO  GENERAL  KOSTER 
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Oeneral  Koeter  was  the  guest  of  honor  at 
a  luncheon  sponsored  Tuesday  noon  by  the 
West  Liberty  Chamber  of  Commerce.  It  was 
a  chance  for  him  to  greet  many  of  the  friends 
he  knew  as  a  boy  In  West  Liberty  and  bis 
schoolmates  from  the  Class  of  "37. 

Wlllard  Salemlnk,  West  Liberty  Chamber 
of  Commerce  president,  summarized  the  At- 
\iation  accurately  when  he  said  "We  often 
have  commencement  speakers  who  tell  the 
graduates  to  set  their  objectives,  woak  hard 
and  attain  their  goals.  Today,  we  honor  a 
man  who  has  done  exacUy  this." 

Dr.  John  Carey,  a  lifelong  friend  who  In- 
troduced General  Koster  at  the  luncheon,  re- 
called that  "Sam"  was  a  perfectionist  and  a 
good  student.  He  was  also  a  school  athlete, 
"the  center  on  two  of  the  better  basketball 
teams  this  high  school  ever  produced." 

Oeneral  Koster  graduated  from  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy  In  1942.  He  Is  a  veteran  of 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict.  He  was 
commander  of  the  23rd  Infantry  Division  in 
Vietnam  until  he  was  named  in  June,  1968, 
as  superintendent  of  the  U.S.  Military  Acad- 
emy at  West  Point. 

West  Liberty  has  a  right  to  be  proud  of 
Oeneral  Samuel  W.  Koster.  He  has  served  this 
country  faithfully  In  war  and  peacetime,  and 
continues  to  serve  In  the  Important  Job  of 
educating  the  young  men  who  will  be  the 
backbone  of  the  Army  officer  corps  In  the 
future. 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  lowA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  3,  1969 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
citizens  of  West  Liberty  recently  paid 
tribute  to  one  of  their  outstanding  citi- 
zens, MaJ.  Gen.  Samuel  W.  Koster.  Gen- 
eral Koster  Is  presently  serving  as  Super- 
intendent of  the  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point.  I  join  wholeheartedly  In  the 
tribute  paid  to  General  Koster  by  the 
citizens  of  West  Liberty  and  by  a  recent 
editorial  in  the  Muscatine  Journal: 
West  Libxstt's  Salutx 

West  Liberty  paid  tribute  yesterday  to  one 
of  Its  sons  who  has  gained  distinction  In 
the  service  of  this  nation. 

Major  Oeneral  Samuel  W.  Koeter.  superin- 
tendent of  the  United  States  Military  Acad- 
emy at  West  Point,  came  back  to  the  home- 
town Tuesday  to  be  the  commencement 
speaker  for  the  West  Liberty  High  school 
senior  class  of  1969. 


PROBLEM  OF  PERSISTENT 
PESTICIDES 


HON.  THOMAS  L.  ASHLEY 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Tuesday,  June  3,  1969 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Intro- 
ducing legislation  today  to  counter  the 
serious  threat  to  the  environment,  fish 
and  wildlife,  and  man  posed  by  the  Indis- 
criminate use  of  persistent  pesticides.  To 
meet  this  danger,  I  am  proposing  two 
bills:  The  first  would  ban  the  use  of  DDT 
In  the  United  States;  and  the  second 
would  establish  a  National  Commission 
on  Pesticides  to  improve  the  effectiveness 
of  pesticides  and  to  eliminate  their  haz- 
ards to  the  world  we  live  in. 

Well  documented  research  has  Indi- 
cated that  pesticides  are  a  basic  cause  of 
serious  disruption  of  the  ecological  bal- 
ance, of  permanent  injury  and  death  to 
fish  and  wildlife,  and  a  potential  threat 
to  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  general 
public.  The  persistent  pesticides  do  not 
disintegrate  rapidly — for  example,  DDT 
remains  about  50-percent  toxic  for  10 
years — and  thus  accumulate  in  sufiBcient 
concentration  to  kill  wildlife  and  fish 
through  the  poisoning  of  foodstuffs  they 
eat  or  by  interfering  with  reproduction. 

Scientists  have  discovered  decreasing 
reproduction  rates  in  both  birds  amd  flsh. 
In  many  birds,  DDT  and  other  persistent 
pesticides  have  caused  a  thinness  of  the 
eggshell,  thereby  increasing  egg  breakage 
and  decreasing  overall  reproductive  suc- 
cess. This  phenomenon  has  brought  the 
penguin  of  the  Antarctic,  the  petrel  of 
Bermuda,  and  the  bald  eagle  and  pere- 
grine falcon  of  the  United  States  to  the 
point  of  extinction. 

At  the  same  time,  many  fish  face  re- 
production problems  because  these  pesti- 
cides penetrate  the  yolk  sac  and  poison 
the  main  source  of  yoimg  flsh.  This 
phenomenon  caused  the  death  of  a  mil- 
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lion  coho  salmon  fry  laat  sprtng.  Only 
recently,  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion impounded  28.150  pounds  of  Lake 
Michigan  coho  salmon.  The  PDA  found 
that  the  salmon  contained  19  parts  per 
million  of  DDT  and  three-tenths  of  a 
part  per  million  of  Dleldrln— both  levels 
considered  hazardous  by  both  the  PDA 
and  the  World  Health  Organization. 

Many  scientists  are  concerned  that 
the  reproduction  capabilities  of  other 
fish  may  be  harmed.  This  is  especially 
so  In  the  case  of  lake  trout,  which  spend 
8  or  7  years  In  the  water  before  sexual 
maturity  as  compared  with  only  about 
2  years  for  the  salmon.  The  New  Yoi* 
Health  Commission  has.  In  fact,  reported 
*  that  high  concentrations  of  DDT  are 
being  found  in  the  lake  trout  of  New 
York's  central  and  northern  lakes. 

What  Is  especially  frightening  about 
the  ever-lncresising  number  of  cases  of 
affected  wildlife  and  fish  is  that  the 
pesticides  have  managed  to  travel  so  far 
to  reach  the  animal  In  question.  Thus.  In 
order  to  infect  the  coho  salmon.  DDT 
»nd  Dleldrln  probably  traveled  hundreds 
Of  mUes.through  air.  water,  and  soil,  and 
were  consimied  through  the  normal  food 
chain  of  up  to  half  dozen  organisms. 
Moreover,  the  Bermuda  petrel  never  go 
to  the  mainland  and  there  certainly  Is 
no  DDT  spraying  in  the  Antarctic  where 
pengiiins  are  becoming  extinct. 

The  effect  of  the  wide  use  of  these 
pesticides  on  man  are  Just  beginning  to 
become    apparent.    At    the    1968    Lake 
Michigan  Water  Pollution  Conference, 
spokesmen  for  the  US.  Bureau  of  Com- 
mercial Plsheries  testified  that  the  con- 
centration of  pesticides  could  reach  a 
level  lethal  to  man  and  aquatic  life  If 
the  heavy  use  of  pesticides  Is  continued. 
During  a  recent  conference  on  pesticides 
to  Stockholm,  evidence  was  presented 
that  DDT.  even  in  very  small  quantities, 
could  affect  human  metabolism.  One  of 
the  studies  dted  was  Russian  research 
that    Indicated    that    Russian    workers 
whose  Jobs  bring  them  in  contact  with 
DDT  and   other  organochlorine   pesti- 
cides were  found  to  suffer  from  changes 
in    the    liver   which   slowed    down    the 
elimination  of  wastes  from  the  body. 

Dr.  Robert  Rlsebrough,  an  environ- 
mental scientist  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley,  stated  that  the 
effect  on  man  may  be  serious.  He  has 
found  enough  accumulation  in  man  to 
stimulate  enzyme  production,  which  acts 
as  catalysts  for  bodily  processes,  such  as 
digestion.  And  more  recently,  a  Swedish 
scientist  found  that  breast-fed  infants 
are  ingesting  twice  the  amount  of  DDT 
compounds  recommended  as  a  maximum 
daily  Intake  by  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization. What  Is  perhaps  most 
frightening  is  the  likelihood  that  these 
findings  represent  merely  the  top  of  an 
Iceberg. 

In  the  United  States,  two  committees 
have  pointed  out  the  dangers  of  environ- 
mental pollution  caused  by  pesticides. 
The  Wlesner  Committee  in  1963  urged 
cutbacks  in  the  use  of  such  persistent 
pesticides  as  DDT: 
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neceaaary  control  of  dlMaae  vectors.  The  Fed- 
eral agencies  should  exert  their  leadershlD  to 
Induce  the  Statea  to  take  similar  actions. 
Elimination  of  the  use  of  persistent  toxic  in- 
secticides should  be  the  goal.  (Emphasis 
added). 

The  report  of  the  environmental  pol- 
lution panel  of  the  President's  Science 
Advisory  Committee  in  1965  also  dealt 
with  this  subject.  It  recommended: 

Research  should  be  encouraged  toward  the 
development  of  pesticides  with  greater  spec- 
Iflclty.  additional  modes  of  action,  and  more 
rapid  degradabUlty  than  many  of  those  In 
current  use. 

PesUclde  elTectlveness  should  be  Increased 
and  total  environmental  contamination  de- 
creased by  further  research  leading  to  the 
more  efficient  application  of  pesticides  to  the 
target  organisms 

Reaction  around  the  world  Is  only  be- 
ginning to  take  form.  Sweden  has  Just 
banned 'the  use  of  DDT  for  a  period  of 
at  least  2  years.  According  to  the  London 
Observer,  this  is  the  first  time  any  na- 
tion has  instituted  such  a  sanction  on  a 
pesticide. 

Several  States  in  the  United  States 
have  recently  started  to  meet  the  prob- 
lem. Arizona,  concerned  with  increased 
residues  of  DDT  in  milk  and  other  food 
products,  has  banned  DDT  for  1  year. 
The  Pennsylvania  State  Senate  Commit- 
tee has  recommended  banning  DDT  from 
use  in  the  fields  and  forests. 

Michigan.  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin  have 
already  issued  recommendations  against 
the  use  of  DDT  for  the  Dutch  elm  dis- 
ease, one  of  the  primary  targets  of  DDT 
use  in  the  United  States  today. 

It  Is  time  that  we,  too,  recognize  the 
dangers  of  pesticides.  I  think  the  case 
for  banning  DDT  is  clear,  particularly 
since  other  less  persistent  pesticides  are 
now  recommended  for  the  areas  where 
DDT  was  previously  used.  Moreover,  a 
permanent  National  Commission  on  Pes- 
ticides would  provide  a  significant  step 
toward  better  and  safer  control  of  our 
environment.  We  must  act  today,  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  any  permanent  damage 
Is  done  to  man  and  his  environment. 


June  3,  1969 


PACKAGING  AND  LABELING  AS- 
PECTS OP  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
TO  THE  CONSUMER 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF   Nrw    JEBSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  3.  1969 


The  accretion  of  residues  In  the  environ- 
ment (should)  be  controlled  by  orderly  re- 
duction In  the  use  of  persutent  pesticides. 
As  a  first  step,  the  various  agencies  of  the 
Federal  government  might  restrict  wide- 
scale  use  of  persutent  InsecUcldes,  except  for 


Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Mr.  Walter  Melleng,  a  very  ac- 
tive senior  citizen  who  lives  in  Kear- 
ny, N.J..  was  kind  enough  to  send  me 
an  article  from  Consumer  Bulletin,  which 
is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  and  all  persons  who 
read  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  article  deals  with  deceptive  meth- 
ods of  packaging  and  points  out  the  need 
for  stricter  regulation  to  prevent  con- 
sumer frauds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  thla  article  at 
this  point  In  the  Rbcord  : 
Pacxacino  and  Labeling  Aspkcts  of  Spbcial 

iNTKaCST   TO   THE    CONSDMEE 

It  Is  said  that  the  public  and  Congressional 
concern  about  decepUve  packaging  rumpus 


started  because  Senator  Hart  discovered  that 
the  boxes  of  shredded  wheat  consumed  by 
him,  Mrs.  Hart,  and  their  children  were  be- 
coming  higher  and  narrower,  with  a  decline 
of  the  net  weight  from  12  to  10 '4  ounces 
without  any  reduction  In  price.  There  were 
still  twelve  blscuiu,  but  they  had  been  re- 
duced in  size.  Later,  the  Senator  rightly  com- 
plained of  a  store-bought  pie  In  a  hand- 
somely Illustrated  box  that  pictured.  In  a 
single  slice,  almost  as  many  cherries  as  there 
were  In  the  whole  pie. 

The  manufacturer  who  Increases  the  unit 
price  of  his  product  by  changing  his  package 
8l*e  to  lower  the  quantity  delivered  can, 
without  undue  hardship,  put  his  product 
Into  boxes,  bags,  and  tins  that  will  contain 
even  4-ounce.  8-ounce.  one-pound,  two. 
pound  quantities  of  breakfast  foods,  cake 
mixes,  detergents.  A  study  of  drug  store  and 
supermarket  shelves  will  convince  any  ob- 
aarver  that  all  possible  sizes  and  shapes  of 
boxes.  Jars,  bottles,  and  tins  are  In  use  at 
the  same  time.  and.  as  the  packaging  Jour- 
nals show,  week  by  week,  there  Is  never  any 
hesitation  In  Introducing  a  new  size  and 
shape  of  carton  or  bottle  when  it  aids  la 
product  differentiation.  The  producers  of 
packaged  products  argue  stoutly  against 
changing  sizes  of  packages  to  contain  even 
weights  and  volumes,  but  no  one  In  the  trade 
comments  unfavorably  on  the  huge  costs  In- 
cured  by  endless  changes  of  package  slzee, 
materials,  shapes,  art  work,  and  net  weights 
that  are  used  /or  improving  a  product's  mar- 
ket position. 

When  a  packaging  expert  explained  that  he 
was  able  to  multiply  the  price  of  hard  can- 
dles by  2",,  from  $1  to  •2.60  by  changing  to  a 
fancy  Jar.  or  that  he  had  made  a  5-ounce 
bottle  look  as  though  It  held  8  ounces,  he 
was  In  effect  telling  the  public  that  packag- 
ing can  be  a  very  expensive  luxtiry.  It  evi- 
dently does  come  high,  when  an  average 
family  pays  about  $200  a  year  for  bottles, 
cans,  boxes.  Jars  and  other  containers,  most 
of  which  can't  be  used  for  anything  but 
stuffing  the  refuse  can  or  the  trash  burner. 
An  article  In  Supermarket  Merchandising 
noted  that  wrapp>ed  In  AvLsco  cellophane 
"plebeian  mixtures  of  ground  ham  and  j)ork" 
go  at  $1.39  a  pound,  all  because  "of  the  gar- 
nish of  a  pineapple  ring  and  a  red  cherry" — 
"Not  a  bad  way  of  handling  ham  and  pork 
scraps  that  were  formerly  discarded." 

"Six  rosettes"  of  ground  chuck  were 
"quality  priced"  at  "6  cents  more  per  pound 
to  cover  additional  handling  and  packaging 
materials."  Mr.  X*s  "smart  tricks  have  yielded 
smart  profits."  the  article  concludes. 

THE   CONSUMEX'S   RIGHT    TO   COMPAXE 

Packagers  resent  the  Idea  of  having  com- 
modities compared  on  cost-i)er-ounce  basis; 
this,  they  hold,  degrades  the  brand  concept 
and  disregards  quality  differences.  Yet  they 
may  as  well  get  used  to  this  idea  of  price 
comparison,  for  government  agencies  Intend 
to  aid  consiuners  in  comparing  unit  prices; 
the  point  Is  strongly  made  and  emphasized 
In  the  law  Itself.  In  Its  very  first  paragraph. 

Packages  and  their  labels  should  enable 
consumers  to  obtain  accurate  Information 
as  to  the  quantity  of  the  contents,  and 
ahoUld  facUltate  value  comparisons.  That's 
what  the  law  says.  In  that  respect.  It's  not 
a  bad  law.  We  doubt  that  the  principle  will 
be  soundly  implemented. 

THX    NEW    LAW 

The  new  Pair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Law 
has  major  defects,  among  which  are:  1)  the 
fact  that  Its  administration  is  divided 
among  three  government  agencies,  with  very 
different  outlooks  and  approaches  to  prob- 
lems of  Industry  and  consumers;  2)  the  door 
Is  opened  wide  to  an  endless,  unmanageable 
series  of  hearings  and  regulations  (Regula- 
tlons  already  total  about  40,000  words  and 
their  language  Is  so  Intricate  and  Involved 
and  In  so  many  cases  related  to  clauses  In 
prior  leglslaUon  affecting  the  scope  and  de- 
tails  of   the   work   of   the   Pood   and   Drug 
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AdmlnlstraUon  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
oxlsslon  that  only  big  buslneas  concerns  can 
afford  the  staff  and  legal  counsel  which  will 
make  the  rules  understandable);  3)  It  al- 
lows slack  fllUng  if  It  U  "functional,"  which 
means  that  slack  fill  is  permitted  If  It  "helps 
to  protect  the  contents,"  or  If  the  manu- 
facturer chooses  to  fUl  by  an  InherenUy  in- 
accurate method  because  It  Is  fast,  the  law 
wUl  not  stop  him.  (It  has  not  stopped  him 
In  the  past,  under  previous  legislation,  be- 
cause the  trial  court  held  that  the  manu- 
facturer's convenience  was  more  Important 
than  a  design  of  package  that  would  not 
deceive  the  consumer);  4)  as  to  the  vital 
matter  of  naming  the  Ingredients,  a  major 
loophole  Is  provided  In  that  no  "trade 
secret"  need  be  divulged;  5)  many  products 
are  excluded  from  the  operation  of  the  new 
law;  meau  and  meat  products,  poultry  and 
poultry  products,  toiteuxo  and  Its  products, 
seeds,  insecticides  and  fungicides,  certain 
drugs',  liquors,  certain  containers;  6)  post- 
ponements of  enforcement  are  freely  per- 
jj^tted — as  they  were  under  the  Pood,  Drug 
and  Cosmetic  Act — when  the  bureau  chief 
considers  thla  to  be  "In  the  public  Interest." 
Hereafter,  competition  on  the  basis  of 
small  differences  of  weight  or  volume  may 
not  be  the  unquestioned  right  of  the  manu- 
facturers; we  may  be  coming  to  a  stage  where 
standardized  weights  and  volumes  of  pack- 
ages of  cereals  and  cake  mixes  are  to  be  ex- 
pected, such  as  we  now  have  with  floiir, 
bread,  beans,  sugar,  and  many  other  com- 
modities. Figures  In  even  ounces,  pints,  and 
half  pints,  without  the  familiar  0.1  and  % 
ounce  appendages,  are  surely  coming,  as  the 
government  gets  deeper  Into  the  problem  of 
control  of  packaging. 

INCOMPLETE   ADDRESSES  PERHITTEO 

The  new  packaging  law  requires,  as  did 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Act,  that  the  package 
shall  give  the  address  of  the  producer  or 
distributor,  but  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion has  "Interpreted"  the  law,  paralleUng  a 
long-established  similar  ruling  by  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration,  to  mean  that  the 
address  need  not  be  one  that  will  enable  the 
Post  Office  Department  to  deliver  a  letter  to 
the  firm  In  question. 

We  hold  that  the  address  provided  on  the 
label  on  the  package  should  be  one  that  la 
sufficiently  complete  and  detailed  that  the 
consumer  can  use  It  to  make  contact  with 
the  manufacturer  or  dUtrlbutor  on  any  prod- 
uct which  he  happens  to  have  bought  and 
about  which  he  may  wish  to  enter  a  com- 
plaint for  replacement  of  or  redress  for  an 
unsatisfactory  article. 

The  reasoning  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion as  to  why  the  full  address  Is  not  neces- 
sary Is  too  long  to  give  here.  It  will  suffice 
to  say  that  on  this  the  governmental  reason- 
ing Is  entirely  unconvincing. 

The  consumer  should  not  be  required  to 
locate  a  city  directory  or  telephone  directory 
of  a  distant  dty  to  find  out  how  he  can  reach 
by  letter  or  telegram  the  maker  of  Boflo 
com  flakes  or  Pinko  brand  bug  spray.  In  case 
of  poisoning  of  a  child,  as  happens  often  with 
household  articles.  It  may  be  a  matter  of 
the  utmost  Importance  that  the  physician  be 
able  to  make  immediate  contact  with  a  man- 
ufacturer of  an  Insecticide  or  oven  cleaner 
to  Identify  some  Ingredients  of  the  product. 
The  manufacturer  should,  as  a  plain  duty  to 
the  public,  go  beyond  the  government  re- 
quirement and  furnish  his  full  name  and 
address  on  the  package  label  and  In  all  ac- 
comp>anylng  wrappings,  boxes,  or  booklets. 

We  believe  that  consumers  may  expect  a 
long  period  of  ineffective  and  unsatisfactory 
enforcement  of  the  new  law.  This  will  come 
In  part  from  the  Inherently  Involved  nature 
of  governmental  procedures,  the  complica- 
tion that  the  law  la  enforced  by  three  differ- 
ent bureaus,  and  In  part  from  the  fact  that 
the  law  as  passed  Is  obscure  In  meaning  and 
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the  regulations  under  It  as  set  up  by  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  are  exceedingly  Involved 
and  capable  of  being  understood  only  by 
highly-paid  professionals. 

The  law  can  do  some  good  with  Its  labeling 
provisions  and  Its  expected  reduction  of  di- 
versity, but  there  are  some  who  doubt  wheth- 
er the  results  will  be  worth  the  cost  to  In- 
dustry and  the  taxpayer.  It  would  be  far 
better  if  the  Industry  were  to  set  Its  own 
house  In  order,  without  government  compul- 
sion, by  voluntary  standardization  of  package 
sizes  and  weights,  elimination  of  slack  fill 
and  deceptive  package  shapes,  use  of  large, 
clear,  contrasting  lettering  showing  weights 
and  Ingredients,  lettering  meant  to  be  lo- 
cated and  read  quickly,  and  last,  by  bringing 
the  light  of  reason  to  package  designers  who 
tend  to  work  too  close  to  the  edge  of  legality 
and  sound  business  ethics. 

Industrial  leaders  should  bear  In  mind  that 
to  avoid  serious  and  costly  trouble  with  the 
anti-trust  laws,  groups  of  business  firms  set- 
ting up  standardization  committees  to  estab- 
lish package  sizes,  weights,  and  labeling  prm- 
clples,  must  Include  fair  representation  of 
consumers  and  those  government  depart- 
ments that  are  properly  concerned  with  a 
particular  commodity. 


LIFE  ON  THE  FARM  IS  GREAT  BUT 
IT  SHOULD  PAY  BETTER 


HON.  THOIWAS  S.  KLEPPE 

OF    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  3.  1969 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Laurel 
Hannegrefs.  a  student  at  Mlnot  State 
College.  Minot,  N.  Dak.,  presented  to  me 
In  a  recent  letter  some  views  on  the  cur- 
rent farm  situation  which  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues.  I  believe  they 
will  be  especially  interested  in  the  discus- 
sion of  the  values  of  rural  living  and  the 
fact  that  low  farm  prices  £.re  destroying 
this  cherished  way  of  life.  The  text  of  the 
letter  follows: 

LITE  ON  THE  Farm  Is  Great  bbt  It  Shouu) 
Pat  Better 
This  letter  Is  a  response  to  the  question- 
naire my  parents  received  In  the  mall  re- 
cently. The  Issue  about  which  I  wish  to 
comment  Is  federal  legislation  to  help  In- 
crease grain  prices  for  the  farmers.  The  price 
of  everything  else  In  this  country  seems  to 
be  skyrocketing  but  that  of  grain.  Farmers 
must  buy  high-priced  eq\ilpment  but  they 
do  not  get  enough  Income  from  their 
crops  to  pay  for  the  machinery.  Therefore, 
most  farmers  find  themselves  so  far  in  debt 
that  they  have  to  worry  and  work  the  rest 
of  their  Uvea  to  get  out. 

Maybe  I'm  prejudiced  because  I  grew  up 
on  a  farm,  but  I  feel  that  If  something  were 
done  to  increase  farm  prices,  a  few  other 
problems  would  be  Uken  care  of,  too.  For 
one  thing.  If  grain  prices  were  Increased, 
there  would  very  likely  be  a  reduction  In 
the  migration  from  rural  to  urban  areas. 
Farmers  are  forced  to  give  up  and  look  for 
work  m  the  cities  If  they  don't  receive 
enough  money  for  their  grain  to  support 
their  families.  Therefore,  If  grain  prices  were 
Increased  so  that  farmers  could  support 
families.  It  follows  that  they  would  be  less 
anxious  to  look  for  work  In  the  cities  and 
more  content  to  stay  on  the  farm. 

Another  problem  which  might  be  af- 
fected by  a  price  Increase  In  grain  Is  the 
youth  problem — the  unrest  and  dissatisfac- 
tion In  youth  today.  I  grew  up  on  a  farm  and 
I  will  never  regret  It.  I  feel  farm  chUdren 
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discover  a  world  that  dty  children  never 
get  the  real  opportunity  to  see.  It  Is  a  dif- 
ficult world  to  describe,  but  It  Involves  free- 
dom, beauty,  appreciation  of  animals  and 
nature.  It  Is  living  with  nature  and  Ood 
and  appreciating  them  both.  A  young  per- 
son who  grows  up  on  a  farm  seems  to  be  less 
restless  and  dissatisfied  because  he  can  find 
80  many  things  to  do  on  a  farm.  City  chil- 
dren, however,  have  such  a  limited  play  area 
and  limited  activities  that  they  often  resort 
to  pranks  and  trouble  to  occupy  their  time. 
As  they  grow  older,  they  need  cars  and  bev- 
erages to  create  excitement. 

Farm  youth  often  resort  to  such  things, 
too,  but  there  may  be  less  chance  of  It  be- 
cause they  have  duties  to  attend  to  on  the 
farm.  Farm  children  find  a  freedom  from 
all  the  people,  cars,  and  other  city  problems. 
They  find  security  within  their  own  families 
whose  members  often  work  closely  together 
to  keep  the  farm  going.  City  youth  are  often 
so  »nfamniftr  With  thls  freedom  and  security 
due  to  their  city,  problems  that  they  turn 
to  rebellion  and  demonstrations.  But  If  more 
children  are  to  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
grow  up  on  a  farm,  the  grain  prices  must 
be  Increased  so  that  their  parents  can  afford 
to  live  on  a  farm  and  raise  their  children 
on  It. 

Tes,  the  small  farmers  are  becoming  the 
victims  of  many  problems  Including  Incoiae 
and  competition  from  big  farmers.  One  of 
the  main  solutions  may  be  an  Increase  In 
grain  prices  so  that  farmers  can  continue  to 
enjoy  the  freedom  and  security  of  their 
homes  and  land. 


WHEN  JOHNNY  COMES  MARCHING 
HOME 


HON.  FLOYD  V.  HICKS 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  3,  1969 

Mr.   HICKS.    Mr.    Speaker,   in   these 
times  of  tension  and  turmoil,  it  would 
seem  appropriate  to  remind  America  aod^ 
our  friends  that  the  U.S.  Government  is 
not  sitting  still. 

Steps  are  being  taken;  progress  be- 
ing made.  We  know  of  the  various  social 
programs  designed  to  make  life  more 
livable  for  black  Americans  and  those 
burdened  with  ghetto  birth. 

But  little  is  known  of  the  work  in  this 
field  which  Is  being  done  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  to  many  minds  an  Im- 
probable agency  for  social  betterment. 
Among  the  Department's  programs  Is 
project  transition,  which  is  of  particular 
Interest  to  me  since  I  am  able  to  ob- 
serve It  at  first  hand.  There  is  a  project 
transition  at  Port  Lewis,  Wash.,  which 
Is  located  In  the  district  I  represent  In 
Congress. 

From  July  1,  1968,  through  March  31, 
1969,  more  than  1,900  soldiers  received 
training  in  skills  in  the  Fort  Lewis  pro- 
gram, and  another  3,500  received  voca.- 
tlonal  counseling.  Business,  industry, 
schools,  and  the  Federal  Government 
participate  In  this  excellent  cooperative 
program  to  prepare  servicemen  to  make 
the  transition  from  service  life  to  civil- 
ian life.  More  Important  In  most  cases. 
It  enables  them  to  make  the  vital  transi- 
tion from  a  disadvantaged  past  to  a 
promising  future. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  for- 
eign    correspondents     in     Washington. 
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D.C.  hM  done  the  peoide  of  Amerkm  and 
Onmt  Britain  a  real  aervloe  In  brlng- 
Ine  Buch  effort*  to  their  attention.  He 
la  Donakl  Ludlow.  Washliii^ton  corre- 
spondent for  the  Daily  Mirror,  one  of  the 
moat  widely  circulated  newspapers  In  the 
woiid. 

Mr.  Ludlow  has  had  a  most  dlstln- 
gulAhed  career  gathering  news  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  including  many  years 
In  the  United  States.  His  percepUve 
story  in  the  May  16  editions  of  the  Dally 
Mirror  outlines  the  background  of 
"Black  Johnny"  in  the  armed  services. 
and  what  happens  when  our  black  serv- 
icemen come  home. 

I  commend  his  story  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 
I  Insert  the  story  as  follows: 
In  a  death  ceU  at  tba  8t«t«  peniteatUry 
tn  Oolummi*.  Ohlo.  slt«  b«anled  Ftwl  "Ah- 
BMd"  Svajoa.  BlAck  mlUtant  and  former  •er- 
geant  In  the  American  Rangers,  a  Com- 
mando outfit. 

Hla  crime:  leading  a  ahootlng  apree  that 
killed  three  police  offlcen  and  a  Negro  paaa- 
erby.  an  incident  that  sparked  off  three  day* 
Cft  raoajiote  in  Cleveland.  Ohio,  with  arson 
aad  l^oUng  and  coat  seven  more  Uvee.  Three 
of  Kvana'B  foUowera  have  yet  to  be  tried  for 
murder. 

*nxiM.  37,  won  bla  stripes  tn  Korea  re- 
•nllsted,  loct  hU  strlpee.  hit  a  White  offlcer. 
served  eighteen  months'  hard  labor  in  an 
Army  prison  and  was  given  a  dishonorable 
discharge. 

He  has  been  described  as  "a  nonviolent 
man  who  preached  Black  pride."  But  blood 
to  on  Ms  hands.  Unless  he  Is  reprieved.  Bvans 
will  be  the  first  man  to  go  to  the  electric 
chair  In  America  in  two  years  and  the  first 
In  Ohio  In  six  years. 

His  fate  Is  not  so  Important  as  the  fears 
that  men  of  his  caUbre,  trained  in  the  arts 
of  killing  and  guerrilla  war,  have  aroused  m 
the  hearts  of  White  and  moderate  Black 
America. 

The  middle  class  of  both  races,  angry  with 
each  other  but  prepared  to  talk  rather  than 
flght  It  out.  are  asking.  What  happens  when 
Black  Johnny  comes  znarching  home  from 
Vietnam? 

The  average  age  of  the  returning  Negro 
serviceman  wUl  be  about  twenty-two-and-a- 
toalf:  he  wlU  be  restlees.  "batUe-prone." 
highly  skilled  In  the  use  of  all  kinds  of  weap- 
ons and  explosives— and  hlmseU  explosive 
material  for  the  racial  tensions  to  which  he 
will  be  returning. 

The  risks  of  battle  aside,  he  will  have  lived 
waU  m  the  Forces  with  good  food,  good 
^othlng.  money  in  his  pocket.  He  will  not 
be  prepared  to  live  less  well,  much  less  see 
his  family  In  the  squalor  of  the  ghetto*. 

Just  how  dangerous  an  element  In  Ameri- 
can society,  already  torn  with  tmrast  to 
Black  Johnny  likely  to  be? 

First  some  figures:  currently  there  are  some 
M.OOO  Black  Americans  In  the  Vietnam 
Forces,  46.000  In  the  Army,  8,700  In  the  Ma- 
rtnee.  9,300  m  the  Air  Force  and  2,800  In  the 
Navy. 

Negroes  make  up  10.7  per  cent  of  the  total 
of  American  servicemen  in  Vietnam— Uttle 
short  of  the  II  per  cent  which  his  people 
repreeent  In  America's  total  population 

Black  Johnny  is  certainly  doing  his  share 
m  Vietnam  by  anybody's  standards  and  he 
WUl  want  hlB  share  when  he  comes  back. 

Will  he  turn  from  war  abroad  to  clvU  war 
at  home? 

Views  vary  widely.  With  crime  rampant  In 
tte  streets  of  every  American  city— ninety 
WUlngB  in  Washington  this  year— fear  will 
Obviously  mount  at  the  return  of  the  young 
■lack  lions.  ^^ 

The  White  House,  the  Pentagon  and  Con- 
pees  are  well  aware  of  this  fear  and  are  try- 
tog  to    -cool"  It  A  quesuoner  is  answered 
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by  a  quesuon:  Why  should  a  Black  Vietnam 
veteran  be  any  more  dangerous  than  a  White 
Vietnam  veteran? 

The  queauoner  U  reminded  that  after  every 
war  the  civilians  have  been  frightened  of 
the  returning  soldier:  'They  have  given  him 
a  gun  and  taught  him  how  to  use  It " 

Just  the  same,  thto  tUne  greater  efforts 
than  ever  before  are  being  made  to  see  that 
the  Vietnam  veteran— Black  and  White- 
should  be  helped  to  readjust  to  civilian  life. 
The  Pentagon  U  running  a  multlmllllon 
dollar  scheme  called  "OperaUon  Transition" 
which,  during  the  last  six  months  of  a  young 
veteran's  service.  U  designed  to  better  hU  lot 
In  life.  He  can  get  a  high  school  diploma  and 
If  he  baa  not  acquired  a  sklU  In  the  services 
he  will  be  taught  one. 

Private  Industry  U  co-operaUng  noUbly 
the  giant  motor  car  makers  of  Detroit  al- 
ways looking  for  good  mechanics.  The  Amer- 
ican branch  of  Volkswagen  has  Joined  Ui  the 
scheme. 

Operation  TranslUon  has  been  going  leas 
than  two  years  but  the  results  seem  reward- 
ing. And  Black  Johnny  U  taking  more  ad- 
vantage of  It  than  White  Johnny— twenty 
per  cent  of  the  trainees  are  black,  double 
their  percentage  In  the  Forces. 

By  the  end  of  June,  one  thousand  men  will 
have  been  trained  as  law  officers— and  a  fifth 
of  them  win  be  Black. 

.K^  Veterans  Administration,  a  branch  of 
the  Pentagon,  with  a  budget  of  7.000  million 
^!i!  •  '•J'-  ^  off^rtng  bigger  and  better 
benefits  such  as:  cheap  medical  care,  edu- 
c«Uonal  care,  support  through  college,  even. 
If  a  man  U  married,  cheap  Insurance,  guar- 
anteed housing  loans,  widows'  pensions  and 
chUd  support.  And  Black  Johnny  U  taklna 
•dvanuge  of  these  beneflU  to  get  ahead 

Black  veterans  are  also  re-enllsUng  In  the 
^rvlces  at  much  higher  rates  than  thetr 
White  oomrades.  Here  are  the  figures - 

Army:  White*  12.8  per  cent.  Blacka  31  7 
per  cent. 

Navy:  Whitea  18.7  per  cent,  Blacka  39  6 
per  cent. 

Martnea:  Whitea  9.7  per  cent.  BUuOea  16.9 
per  cent. 

Air  force :  Whitea  17.6  per  cent.  Btaeka 
38.9  per  cent. 

A  top  official  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  told  the  other  day  about  a  young 
Negro  veteran  who  came  to  ask  hto  Oongree- 
man  to  help  him  get  back  Into  the  Army 
«fter  Black  mUltants  had  been  pressuring 
Wm  to  Join  them.  =— i«iu« 

The  yoimg  Negro  said:  "ICan.  Vwt  aaan 
enough  of  war.  None  of  the  leaders  have  seen 
a  real  batUe  and  know  what  It  means  We 
Black  men  can  fight  for  our  rights,  but  if 
we  fight  with  g\ms  we're  sure  going  to  lose  " 

-.JZ!f.  "  *°  "«'y  "^^«-  ""'  "  «»o«  bave  a 
maturing  quaUty. 
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INT'LATION   COSTS   MULTIPLY 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF  ICDfNXaOTA 
IN  THB  HOtrSB  OF  REPRKSKNTATIVKS 

Tuesday.  June  3.  1969 


Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  redundant 
as  it  may  sound.  InflaUon  is  our  most 
serious  naUonal  problem.  The  Are  from 
this  destructive  force  caused  by  feeding 
champagne  appeUtes  on  beer  Incomes 
has  so  rotted  and  destroyed  our  socioeco-' 
nomlc  bases  that  we  must  face  the  pos- 
sibility of  our  Nation  crumbling. 

Certainly  we  live  in  a  fools'  world  to 
continue  our  spend-happy  ways  and  to 
be  completely  obUvlous  to  the  deepening 
anoke  and  heat  arising  from  the  Are 
below  us. 


"Hie  editor  of  one  of  the  great  dally 
newspapers  in  MinnesoU.  the  St.  Cloud 
Daily   Times   gives    us   an   on-the-spot 
analysis  of  the  great  damage  that  reck- 
less spending  has  already  done.  In  order 
to  share  Mr.  Harold  Schoelkopf's  views 
I  am  r^roduclng  his  editorial: 
iMwumov  Oonw  Mttltiplt 
(By  Harold   Schoelkopf) 
One  of  the  gravest  domestic  problems  that 
face  the  American  people  U  InfUUon,  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  sure  or  certain  remedy 
for  It. 

The  American  dollar,  once  worth  100  cents 
has  declined  in  value,  at  latest  calculations' 
to  something  like  42  cents  In  buying  power' 
Of  course,  almost  all  residents  of  this 
country  suffer  from  InfiaUon.  but  thoee  who 
are  hardest  hit  are  those  who  live  on  fixed 
Income*— the  pensioners,  the  retired  persons 
on  pensions,  the  folks  whose  Incomes  have 
not  kept  pace  with  the  Infiatlonary  spirals 
and  those  whose  Incomes  have  not  Increased 
There  are  even  wage  earners  who  stUl  live 
on  Incomes  set  10  to  20  years  ago.  and  who 
now  are  forced  to  dip  Into  frugal  savlngB  to 
meet  current  bills. 

Meanwhile  the  costs  of  almost  everything 
are  going  up  and  up.  Our  tax  bllto  soom 
upward  to  helghu  unlmaglned  even  a  few 
yftars  ago.  The  social  security  deducUons 
irom  pay  checks  move  higher  and  higher 
Bven  our  little  Items  like  fishing  licenses 
cost  more  these  days,  and  there  to  no  ap- 
parent end  In  sight. 

WhUe  these  costs  Increase,  those  on  fixed 
incomes  are  more  and  more  moved  to  seek 
reUef  on  public  welfare  payrolls,  and  these 
In  turn  have  reached  leveU  undreamed  of 
A  lot  of  Independent  people  who  thought 
they  had  laid  aside  an  adequate  "nest  egg" 
for  their  declining  years,  are  forced  to  turn 
to  the  counUes  for  enough  money  to  (rive 
them  their  daUy  bread. 

There  are  other  folks,  who  have  reached 
and  passed  the  normal  reUrement  ages  who 
cannot  quit  their  Jobs  simply  because  the 
costs  of  their  simple  living  cannot  be  met 
by  whatever  retirement  Incomes  they  may 
have,   or   the  supplemental   social   aacurlty 

Retirement  Incomes  or  pensions.  In  some 
instances  avaUable  only  to  a  favored  few. 
rail  far  short  of  providing  the  Incomes  needed 
for  a  modest  livelihood,  and  so  more  and 
more  elderly  folks,  who  have  worked  most 
of  their  lives  to  make  a  living,  are  forced  to 
turn  to  the  relief  rolU.  or  if  they  are  stUl 
able,  to  try  to  secure  some  other  "moon- 
Ught"  Jobs  to  make  ends  meet. 

There  used  to  be  a  time,  and  not  so  many 
y»r8  ago.  either,  as  time  U  measured  when 
prudent,  hard-working  wage  earners'  oould 
set  aside  a  few  dollars  a  week  or  a  month 
m  a  savings  account  to  provide  for  the  sun- 
set years  of  life,  but  thoee  Umes  have  long 
alnce  passed.  Now  the  government,  federal 
and  sute.  dips  into  thoee  savings,  and  takes 
Its  lion's  share  of  an  accumuUted  Interest 
and  m  many  cases,  require*  that  the  prlncl- 
palsums  be  Included  to  meet  tax  demands. 

Those  of  us  who  are  now  figuring  our 
state  and  federal  income  taxes  are  well  aware 
of  this  situation,  and  there  to  little  If  any 
relief  In  sight.  ' 

Taxes  on  homesteads,  that  some  families 
have  Uken  years  to  acquire,  are  growing  so 
high  that  the  householders  are  not  any 
longer  able  to  meet  their  tax  bllto.  and  must 
give  up  their  lifetime  homes  to  seek  much 
more  modest  domiciles.  The  number  of  fam- 
lUe*  foroed  to  sell  their  homeateada  at  bar- 
gain price*  to  growing  year  by  year,  and  the 
elderly  folks  pay  the  ultimate  pen*lty  of 
PMtlng  with  their  homes  or  having  them 
taken  from  them. 

These  things  happen  In  an  America  that 
prides  Itself  on  Its  great  prosperity  the 
growth  of  lU  national  product,  the  'afflu- 
ence of  so  many  of  lu  people,  but  what  to 
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overlookad  to  the  fate  of  so  many  mllUons  of 
the  Uttto  folks  who  have  no  relief,  no  re- 
dress, no  forum  In  which  to  exprees  thetr 

har*«*''r* 

Te*.  indeed,  thto  to  a  rich  (although  per- 
ilously olose  to  a  bankrupt  nation)  but  the 
riches  of  the  domain  do  not  filter  down  to 
the  people  most  deserving  of  help  and  con- 
sideration. Many  of  those  elder  cltlaens  who 
held  their  heads  high  In  past  years  as  home 
owners  and  prompt  taxpayers,  are  finding  It 
next  to  Impossible  to  meet  their  ever  In- 
creasing costs  of  mere  survival. 

Thto  to  a  prosperous  thriving  America? 
There  are  millions  of  persons  who  like  to 
have  that  statement  spelled  out  In  plain 
language. 


CONGRESSMAN  HORTON  SUPPORTS 
AMENDlidENT  TO  EQUALIZE  DIS- 
TRIBUTION FORMULA  OF  FUNDS 
IN  THE  MEDICAL  PACILrnES  CON- 
STRUCTION AND  MODERNIZATION 
AMEND&IENTS  OF  1969 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or  NEW  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATl  VES 

Tuesday,  June  3,  1969 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row, my  colleague  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Ottincer)  is  offering  an  amendment 
to  the  Medical  Facilities  Construction 
and  Modernization  Amendments  of  1969 
to  eliminate  the  inequitable  distribution 
of  funds  in  the  bill  which  favors  pre- 
dominately rural  States. 

As  a  Congressman  whose  district  and 
State  are  severely  affected  by  this  In- 
equity, and  Is  in  dire  need  for  additional 
medical  facilities,  I  fully  support  Mr. 
Ottincer's  proposal. 

The  Hill-Burton  distribution  formula 
was  fine  in  1946 — it  was  intended  to 
stimulate  the  growth  of  much  needed 
hospitals  In  underdeveloped  States.  That 
need  has  been  largely  met.  It  is  now  an 
out-dated  formula  because  of  the  needs 
of  larger  numbers  of  people  in  the  more 
populous  States. 

Mr.  Ottinger'b  proposal  will  not  in- 
crease the  total  amount  authorized  in 
this  bill.  It  will  merely  allocate  funds 
more  fairly  based  solely  on  population, 
per  capita  income,  and  need  for  facili- 
ties. It  will  assure  that  the  pe<H)le  of  all 
States  are  treated  fairly. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 


CHARLES  J.  Ti!TB — ONE  OP  THE 
"GOOD  PEOPLE" 


HON.  JOHN  M.  SLACK 

or   WXBT  yXXOINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  3.  1969 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  and 
every  one  of  us  serving  in  Congress  must 
stand  up  to  the  buffetings  of  dally  con- 
troversies. We  attempt  to  reflect  by  our 
actions  the  wishes  of  our  constituents  so 
that  our  work  will  give  meaning  to  the 
phrases  "government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  and  for  the  people."  We  try 
our  best,  but  we  do  make  mistakes. 

Yet.  wh»i  we  face  an  uncertain  out- 
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look,  when  we  are  beset  by  doubts,  when 
the  choices  to  be  made  are  all  without 
promise,  we  do  what  we  must  because 
each  of  us  is  sustained  by  the  confidence 
and  trust  of  certain  individuals  whom  we 
know  to  be  "good  people"  back  home. 

ITiey  are  the  Americans  who  form  the 
solid  moral  base  on  which  all  of  our  na- 
tional power  has  been  built.  They  work. 
They  build.  They  hold  organizations  to- 
gether. They  set  the  tone  of  life  in  their 
communities.  They  take  satisfaction  from 
every  good  fortime  met  by  every  neigh- 
bor. Each  and  every  one  of  them  is  ir- 
replaceable. 

Today  it  is  my  melancholy  duty  to  take 
note  of  the  passing  of  one  such  man, 
Charles  Johnson  Eib,  owner  and  editor 
of  the  weekly  Nicholas  Chronicle  pub- 
lished at  SummersvUle,  W.  Va.,  in  my 
congressional  district.  For  55  years  he 
was  connected  in  one  way  or  another 
with  weekly  newspapers.  During  those 
years  he  was  a  vital  and  constructive 
force  among  the  people  of  the  area  he 
served.  Like  many  other  persons  who 
knew  him,  I  shall  miss  his  calm  and  ra- 
tional counsel  and  his  energetic  good 
cheer.  He  came,  he  was  with  us  for  a 
span  of  years,  he  helped  whoever  he 
could  however  he  was  able,  and  now  he 
is  gone  and  we  are  the  poorer  for  his 
passing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  to  your  atten- 
tion the  obituary  of  the  late  CHiarles 
Johnson  Eib,  along  with  a  tribute  to  him 
by  the  Reverend  L.  Bruce  Cooper  and  an 
excerpt  from  Publisher's  AuxUlary  which 
reported  the  start  of  his  career  20  years 

ago: 

Obablbs  3.  Ed 

Charles  Johnson  Eib,  67  years  of  age  of 
SummetBvlUe,  Nicholas  Covmty,  died  Satur- 
day morning.  May  24,  1969.  in  the  Charleston 
Memorial  Hospital  following  a  long  Illness.  He 
was  the  son  of  the  late  Charles  Burton  and 
Maude  Johnson  Bib  and  was  bom  at  Peel 
Tree  In  Barbour  County  on  the  2l8t  day  of 
May.  1902. 

He  was  a  member  of:  the  First  United 
Methodtot  Church  of  Sununersvllle,  the  Board 
of  Stewards,  the  SummersvUle  Lodge  AJ*.  & 
A.M.  No.  76,  the  BJ.O.E.,  the  Summervllle 
Lions  Club,  the  SummersvUle  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  a  former  official  in  the  West 
Virginia  press  association. 

Mr.  Eib  was  Editor  of  the  Buckhannon 
ReooTd  at  the  time  of  hto  graduation  from 
Wesleyan  College.  He  acquired  a  Journalism 
Degree  fromvJKeet  Virginia  Unlvenlty  and 
was  once  selected  by  the  Publtohers  Auxiliary 
as  Editor  of  the  Week,  a  national  recognition, 
whUe  he  was  owner  and  publisher  of  the 
Barbour  Democrat  at  PhUlppl.  He  had  been 
owner  and  pubUsher  of  the  Nicholas  Chron- 
icle at  SummersvlUe,  for  the  past  eight  years. 

He  to  survived  by  hto  wife.  Kathryn  Jane 
Klncald  Eib,  of  SummersvlUe,  two  stoters, 
m—  Irene  Eib  and  Mrs.  Blair  Simons,  both 
of  Elklns.  One  niece,  Mrs.  Carl  J.  Johnson,  Jr., 
and  one  great  niece.  Miss  Krtoten  Johnson, 
both  of  Upper  Mont  Clair,  N.J. 

Funeral  services  were  conducted  Monday 
afternoon  at  2  pjn.,  at  the  First  United 
Methodtot  Church  at  SummersvlUe  with  the 
Rev.  VlrgU  Ware  officiating,  asstoted  by  the 
Rev.  L.  Bruce  Cooper  and  burial  foUowed  in 
the  Walker  Iifemorlal  Park  at  SxmuneravlUe. 

[From  the  StimmervlUe   (W.  Va.)    Nicholas 

Chronicle,  May  29,  1969] 

A  TKiBU'fa  TO  Crabi,x8  J.  Eib 

(By  Rev.  L.  Bruce  Cooper) 

Some  seven  or  eight  years   ago,  Charles 

and  Jane  Eib  came  to  our  town,  to  become 

neighbors  and  citizens  with  us.  Being  a  Pas- 
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tor  of  long  service,  I  have  watched  the  Town 
develop  and  grow.  I  soon  discovered  that  we 
have  received  valuable  citizens  with  the  com- 
ing of  Charles  and  hto  good  wife  to  be  with 
UB.  I  found  Charles  to  be  a  Chrtotlan  gentle- 
man m  every  respect.  He  soon  became  one 
of  the  leaders  In  helping  to  make  thto  a 
better  town  and  place  to  Uve. 

He  was  for  every  good  program  both  for 
the  expansion  and  development  of  the  Town, 
as  well  as  one  who  tried  always  to  keep  a 
spirit  of  warmth  and  good  wUl  among  all 
our  citizens.  He  was  never  on  guard  to  keep 
anything  out  that  would  divide  and  bring 
anything  mean  or  ugly  within  our  mlds't. 
Charles  was  a  Methodtot  and  was  educated 
In  the  Methodtot  School.  Yet,  he  seemed  that 
In  some  way  he  too,  belonged  to  me.  It  must 
have  been  because  he  was  Interested  In  aU 
Mlntoters  and  Churches,  while  he  was  loyal  to 
hto  own.  He  was  a  member  of  our  Team,  the 
team  that  to  ever  working  for  the  better- 
ment of  SummersvlUe,  and  the  happiness  and 
pleasure  of  our  people.  God  must  be  espe- 
cially pleased  with  those  who  do  Justly  and 
love  mercy  and  walk  humbly  with  their  Lord 
year  after  year.  Of  their  reward,   the  half 
has  never  yet  been  told.  John  Bunyan.  In  hto 
immortal  "PUgrlm's  Progress"  describes  the 
Chrtotlan   pUgrlms   when   they   reached   the 
gates  of  the  Celestial  City.  According  to  hto 
description  several  of  the  King's  Messengers 
came  out  to  meet  them.  These  were  clothed 
In  white  and  shining  ralnment,  and  their 
melodious  voices  echoed  throughout  heaven. 
They  greeted  the  pUgrlms  at  the  gate.  Over 
the  gate  was  written.  "Blessed  are  they  that 
do  Hto  commandments,  that  they  have  the 
right  to  the  Tree  of  Life,  and  may  enter  In 
through  the  gates  into  the  city."  The  l)eU8 
ring  for  Christian  and  hto  companion,  and 
the  Messengers  said  "Enter  ye  Into  the  Joy 
of  o\ir  Lord."  Good  bye  Charles,  for  a  little 
while,  well  see  you  In  the  morning. 

J  Prom  Publisher's  Auxiliary  1 
EDrroR-OT-THX-WBEK:     Eib    Was    Ikdxtstbi- 
oxrsLT  Wexding  Potato  Patch  Whim  Pub- 
LiBRXR  Saw  Hn*  and  OrrrRKD  a  Job 
Thto  to  Charles  Elb's  birthday.  The  edltoar 
of  the  Barbour  Democrat  and  the  PhUlppl 
(W   Va.)  Republican  was  bom  47  years  ago 
today  May  21,  In  Barbour  county,  the  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Eib.  He  attended  Bel- 
ington  high  school  and  West  Virginia  Wes- 
leyan college. 

He  started  hto  35-year  newspaper  career 
when  he  was  but  12  years  of  age.  He  was 
working  In  the  garden  of  hto  home,  cutting 
out  the  weeds  In  the  rows  between  the  po- 

"Being  In  a  hurry,"  he  explained.  "I  was 
making  the  weeds  fly,  so  that  I  coxUd  take 
part  in  a  ball  game  which  was  In  progress 
on  a  neighboring  lot. 

"Fred  E.  Thompson,  then  publtoher  of  the 
Belington  Progressive,  a  weekly  In  our  home 
town,  happened  to  pass  along  the  street  and 
seeing  that  I  appeared  to  be  Industrious, 
stopped  and  offered  me  a  Job  in  hto  print- 
ing plant,"  Eib  continues. 

So  began  a  career  that  Included  at  the 
outset,  swecptog  out  the  shop,  running  er- 
rands and  setting  type  and,  years  later,  edit- 
ing such  West  Vlrg^la  papers  as  the  Buck- 
hannon Record,  Grafton  Press.  FoUansbee 
Review  and  the  Preston  Republican  In  Terra 
Alta  and  operating  jobs  on  other  dallies  and 
weeklies  In  West  Virginia  and  Ohio. 

"When  Mr.  Thompson  purchased  a  type- 
setting machine,  hto  sister  became  the  regu- 
lar operator."  Eib  recaUed,  "But  a  few  months 
later  she  was  offered  another  Job,  and  I 
became  the  operator. 

"I  didn't  particularly  ".aie  for  the  printing 
office  at  first,  but  the  $3  a  week  .  .  .  came  m 
mighty  handy,  so  I  stayed  with  the  Progres- 
sive untU  I  completed  high  school.  Of 
course,  I  received  several  raises  from  my 
starting  salary.  I  stayed  in  the  business  be- 
cause It  offered  steady  employment  at  good 
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yr*gM  Thlm  work  oft«n  meant  long  houw 
but  M  long  M  ona  had  the  wUl  to  work, 
ttwe  WM  alwaya  an  opportunity  to  make  a 
good  livelihood."  ^^ 

Tt^en  there  waa  the  time  an  auto  dealer 
MKed  him  to  buy  a  new  car 

papw  (in  hlB  home  town)  and  waa  not  able 
to  make  the  purchaae  at  that  time."  Bib  said 
He  inslated  that  I  buy,  and  told  me  that 

^.Jhi"^!*^*  *"*"  "'  "*•  financial  end.  I 
bought  the  car.  and  in  a  few  weeka  I  re- 

celved  a  lu-ge  advertUlng  order  from  a  na- 
Uonal  gaaollne  company,  for  which  the  auto 
man  waa  dlatrtbutor.  which  amounted  to 
.^^  tJ*'  **°"*"  °'  "»•  Prtce  Of  the  car 
.t^^^  *,?  T*  P'^»'"«l>««  could  not  under- 
stand   how   I   got   such   a   large   advertising 
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dlacuaa  financial  matters.  But  he  dldnt  In- 
•tead.  he  addreaaed  himself  In  a  moat  pene- 
trating way  to  the  problem  of  the  hour  In 
Amerloa.— the  dUturbancea  and  disorders  and 
threata  of  revolution,  particularly  amons 
the  nation's  youth. 

( Mr.  Robertson  baa  had  a  wide  experience 
In  government,  Hrst  aa  a  clerk  In  the  US 
Senate  Poet  Offlce  and  later  aa  a  special  agent 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  After 
graduate  work  at  Harvard  Law  School,  he 
Joined  the  legal  staff  of  the  Offlce  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  and  rose  to  the 
poet  of  First  Deputy  Comptroller.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
for  17  years,  three  of  these  aa  Vice  Chairman 
The  full  text  of  his  speech  la  printed  below.— 
Davto  Imwrkncx.  Editor.) 
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In  Hbs  opinion,  the  newspaper  buUneaa 
m*y  not  be  the  beat  profession  In  the  world 
»ad  perhaps  not  the  moat  profitable   but  It 
la  one  which  continually  offers  a  challena*— 

hl^til'"°t"?.  •  *^^^'  P^P*'-  ^  turn  oGt  a 
b^ter^printlag  job.  to  put  over  a  community 

"Then.  too.  there  are  always  obstacles  to 

DMchlne.  a  new  process,  or  new  ideas  to  work 
out.  one  never  ne«l8  to  worry  about  what 
wM  hapfira  next." 

»b  sayr  be  has  found  It  dUHcult  to  ac- 
cumulate anything,  either  m  equipment  or 

^er^'  h".  *"?  7°'^^  '"^  *  '^^  »^"y-  If» 
ewier,   he   claims,   "to   accumulate   a    little 

more  of  this  world's  goods  aa  one  goeS  ^"n* 
than  It  would  be  working  on  a  fixed  salary  " 
Hba  first  venture  into  poUtlca  dldnt 
f„T'  ?  ■"«<=«»»'"1  ••  ^  expertness  at  hoe- 
ing potatoes.  He  waa  a  candidate  for  dele- 
~Jr,  Democratic  national  convention,  but 
ran  fourth  in  a  four-man  race-"and  8<i  be- 
pJt^*'"^," /°™*'*y'  ^«  "»«  Democratic 

f^?^  °'  ^'^"^  *=°"°*y-  He  alao  la  a 
former  secretary  of  the  Weat  Virginia  Jour- 
nallam  conference  and  his  local  Rotary  club 

M.^T*^^J'*  ^  '*'"'•  *°  t^e  Klwanla  club.' 
Maaona,  Elka  and  Moose. 

As  to  hobbles,  Elb  notes: 

i.t..'^«*^*'.P"*  '^**  y««"'  I  •>•'•  found 
hl«  ^  ^  '°**"^«'  '°  "»«™   Heretofore.  I 

Also,  bridge,  good  plays,  golf.  Used  to  Uke 
ttnkering  with  radloe.  and  was  Interested  In 

Uke  sports  of  all  kinda.  because  aporta.  like 


AMERICA'S  TURMOIL 

HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  3.  1969 
Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  a  growing  need  for  our  citizens  to 
clearly  understand  and  be  genuinely  con- 
f«"J^  about  the  turmoil  abroad  in  our 
land.  The  following  speech  which  ap- 
peared in  the  June  9.  1969.  issue  of  the 
o  t.!!***  *  ^o""'**  Report  by  James  L. 
Robertson.  Vice  Chairman.  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem, is  one  of  the  best  I  have  read  on 
this  subject. 

A  "CoNCERNXD  CrrizEN  •  Spxaks  About 
Amkkica's  TtTaMon, 

mJ^o^?**^""""*^  *P**«*»  "^  made  on 
May  22  m  Omaha.  Nebr..  by  Jamea  L.  Rob- 
ertson. Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reaerve  System  It  waa 
not  reported  generally  m  the  preaa  becauae 
It  waa  delivered  by  a  banker  talking  to  bank- 
ers, and  he  would  normally  be  expected  to 


(By  Jamea  L.  Robertaon.  Vice  Chairman. 
Board  of  Oovemora.  Federal  Reaerve 
Syatem) 

A  truck  driver  waa  sitting  all  by  himself  at 
the  counter  of  the  Neverclose  Restaurant 
down  by  the  depot  in  my  hometown.  Broken 
Bow.  Nebraska.  The  waltreaa  had  Just  served 
ban  when  three  swaggering.  leather-Jacketed 
motorcyciuts— of  the  Hell's  Angels  type- 
rushed  m,  apparently  spoiling  for  a  fight  One 
grabbed  the  hamburger  off  hla  plate;  another 
took  a  handful  of  hU  French  frlea;  and  the 
third  picked  up  hla  coffee  and  began  to  drink 

The  trucker  did  not  respond  aa  one  might 
expect  of  a  Nebraakan.  Inatead.  he  calmly 
roae.   picked   up   hU   check,   walked   to   the 
front  of  the  room,  put  the  check  and  hla 
half-dollar  on  the  cash  register,  and  went  out 
the  door.  The  waltreaa  followed  him  to  put 
the  money  in  the  Uli  and  stood  watching  out 
the  window  aa  he  drove  off.  When  she  re- 
turned, one  of  the  cycllata  said  to  her:  "Well 
he's  not  much  of  a  man.  la  he?"  She  replied: 
'  Nope.    He's   not   much    of   a    truck    driver 
either— he  Juat  ran  over  three  motorcycles." 
Like  the  trucker'a  reaponae.  mine  will  be 
different,     too— hopefully     though     without 
running  over  any  motorcyclea.  Aa  a  central 
banker.  I  might  be  expected  to  tolk  about 
the  aweaome  domesOc  and  IntemaUonal  fi- 
nancial problems  which  are  the  subject  of 
my  official  concern.  I  am  concerned  about 
thoee   problems   and  eapecially   the  need  to 
combat    Infiatlon    hard    enough    and    faat 
enough  to  keep  It  from  getting  out  of  hand. 
I   will   be   glad   to  discuss   those   matters 
l»ter.  In  response  to  quesUons    If  firat  you 
will  let  me  speak  brlefiy— not  aa  a  central 
banker,  but  aa  a  concerned  citizen— about  a 
matter  which  la  or  should  be  of  deep  concern 
to  each  and  every  clUzen  of  thla  great  land 
I  refer  to  the  crisis  that  la  manlfeat  In  the 
chaotic   conditions  that  have  developed   In 
many  of  our  InatltuUona  of  higher  learning 
and  even  In  aome  of  our  high  schools. 

I  find  myself  Increasingly  troubled  by  theae 
developmenta.  It  might  be  Inaccurate  to  say 
that  people  are  apatheUc  about  It.  but  too 
many  of  ua  are  seemingly  content  to  be  hand- 
wringer,  head-shakers,  and  condemners. 
Thla  la  not  the  way  Americana  typically  re- 
spond to  dlfflcultlea.  We  tend  to  be  acUvlsta 
and  problem  solvers.  Our  motto  when  con- 
fronted with  a  difficulty  Is:  "Don't  Juat  stand 
there;  do  something!" 

Today,  we  appear  to  have  too  many  people 
mostly  young  ones,  who  think  of  themselves 
aa  problem  solvers  and  acOvista  but  who 
want  to  undo  something.  They  want  to  undo 
and  destroy  what  It  haa  taken  men  centurlea 
to  build.  They  have  an  almost  ferocious  con- 
vlcUon  of  their  own  righteousneaa  and  wis- 
dom. They  see  themselves  aa  the  only  real 
devotees  In  the  world  of  the  true  the  good 
and  the  beautiful.  But  to  those  of  us  who 
have  lived  a  little  longer  and  acquired  a  little 
more  knowledge,  and  a  UtUe  more  experience 
what  they  seek  Is  neither  true,  nor  good  nor 
beautiful.  *       ' 

One  of  the  advantages  that  age  haa  over 
youth  la  that  we  have  been  in  their  poelUon 
but  they  have  never  been  In  ours.  We  know 


thoM  fiery  paaalona,  that  hot  Ideallam.  that 
unahakable  certainly  that  one  haa  within 
hla  graap  the  soluUona  to  all  the  world's 
problema.  But  experience  haa  taught  ua  that 
reaaon  la  a  better  guide  to  acUon  than  paa- 
alon.  that  beauOful  dreanu  of  the  youna 
IdeaUata  sometimea  end  up  aa  bitter  nlght- 
marea.  and  that  thoae  men  who  had  the 
greatest  certainty  that  they  had  the  final  so- 
lution to  all  problems  have  ended  up  por- 
trayed  In  the  history  booka  aa  tyranta  and 
enemlea  of  mankind. 

Thla   U  not   to  say   that  we  should  dU- 
courage  the  dreama  of  the  Ideallate  and  the 
aspirations  of  our  youth.  Quite  the  oppoalte 
we  should  encourage  those  dreams  and  as- 
pU-atlona  and  pay  heed  to  the  expressions  of 
dlaaent  which  flow  therefrom,  for  there  is  the 
source  of  orderly  change  and  progress    But 
we  must  teach  them  what  we  Uught  their 
older    brothers,    what    we    ourselvea    were 
taught,  and  what  our  fathers  were  taught— 
that  our  wanta  and  aspirations  mu*t  be  tem- 
pered to  accommodate  the  legitimate  wanta 
and  aaplratlona  of  others  who  live  with  ua 
on  this  planet;  that  other  people  have  rights 
and  that  these  rights  are  embodied  In  laws 
that  have  been  worked  out  over  hundreds  of 
years  to  make  It  poealble  for  men  to  live  to- 
gether In  some  degree  of  harmony  and  to 
work  for  common  ends;  that  theae  laws  are 
our  protection  against  others  trampling  on 
our  rights;  that  If  we  Ignore  or  deatroy  the 
law.  we  Jeopardise  our  own  liberty  aa  well 
aa  the  liberty  of  othera. 

We  have  recently  seen  a  dlstlngulahed 
Harvard  profeaaor  and  Nobel  Prize  winner  ex- 
plain and  JusUfy  the  behavior  of  thoae  who 
would  deatroy  the  law  by  saying.  In  effect 
that  theae  young  people  want  something  very 
badly  and  they  have  not  been  able  to  get  it 
In  any  other  way.  This  U  -very  liiuch  like 
explaining  and  Justifying  the  behavior  of  a 
child  who  throws  a  tantrum  In  a  department 
store  by  saying  that  the  youngster  wanted  a 
toy  fire  engine  very  badly  and  had  no  other 
way  Of  getting  It.  Senalble  parents  know  that 
children  muat  be  taught  at  an  early  age  that 
throwing  temper  tantrums  la  not  an  accept- 
able way  of  getting  what  they  want.  This  Is 
done  by  punlahing— not  rewarding— those 
who  engage  In  unacceptable  conduct. 

Society  must  do  the  same.  The  good  parent 
Is  not  the  permissive  one  who  tolerates  and 
encoiu^gea  temper  tantrums  In  children  The 
overwhelming  majority  of  parents  realize 
this  and  hence  It  la  possible  to  walk  through 
our  department  stores  without  having  to  step 
over  the  bodies  of  screaming  children  lying 
in  the  aisles  pounding  their  fists  upon  the 
fioor. 

Unfortunately,  thla  la  not  true  of  oxu-  col- 
leges, where  maaa  teen-age  temper  tentrums 
have  become  a  regvUar  part  of  the  campus 
scene. 

The  other  day  the  Chief  of  Police  of  Loe 
Angeles  retired  after  a  quarter  century  of 
service  and  stated  that  he  was  about  ready 
to  write  off  a  whole  generation  of  young 
Americana  because  of  their  attitude  toward 
authority.  Now.  we  cannot  afford  to  write  off 
a  whole  generation  of  young  Americans — not 
even  Its  small  minority  about  whom  I  am 
talking.  Every  generation  plays  a  vital  role 
in  the  process  of  keeping  civilization  alive. 
We  cannot  write  off  a  generation  if  we  hope 
to  transmit  to  the  generations  to  come  the 
valuea  that  man  haa  laboriously  nurtiu-ed 
and  protected  over  the  centuries. 

Our  country  has  survived  and  prospered 
because  of  the  Ideas  on  which  it  was 
founded.  Pe<^le  from  all  parts  of  the  globe 
came  here  to  live.  They  spoke  a  variety  of 
languages  and  had  widely  disparate  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  cultural  backgrounds  Yet 
they  succeeded  in  building  a  great  nation. 

A  nation  la  more  than  a  collection  of 
human  beings  who  live  in  the  same  geo- 
graphical area.  To  constitute  a  viable  na- 
tion, theae  human  beings  must  sense  a  com- 
munity of  interest,  must  share  a  common 
set  of  operational  valuea. 
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Amerlca'a  glory  Ilea  In  the  fact  that  it  won 
voluntary  acceptance  of  its  valuea  from  men 
and  women  of  widely  different  backgrounds. 
Thla  waa  perhaps  largely  becauae  so  many 
were  attracted  to  this  wild  coimtry  In  Ita 
early  days  precisely  becauae  they  were  im- 
preaaed  by  what  we  stood  for.  Many  had  fled 
from  authoritarianism  and  tyranny,  to  live 
in  a  land  that  offered  them  both  liberty 
and  Juatlce. 

This  haa  always  been  the  kind  of  country 
that  allowed  wide  latitude  to  Ite  citizens  In 
both  speech  and  action.  However,  It  was 
expected  In  return  that  the  citizens  would 
respect  and  support  the  Institutions,  laws, 
and  cuatoma  that  were  essential  to  the  buz- 
vlval  of  a  society  of  this  kind. 

It  waa  expected,  for  example,  that  the 
cltlzena  would  accept  the  principle  of  ma- 
jority rule,  and  obey  the  laws  approved  by 
the  majority. 

It  was  expected  that  the  majority  would 
respect  the  constitutional  safeguards  erected 
to  curb  its  power  and  safeguard  the  rights 
of  minorities. 

It  was  expected  that  when  the  majority 
decided  that  the  national  Interest  led  the 
country  into  conflict  with  a  foreign  enemy, 
all  citizens,  regardless  of  their  personal  views 
or  national  origin,  would  support  and  de- 
fend the  United  States.  Thus  It  was  that 
Nebraska's  great  atatesman.  Senator  George 
W.  Norrts,  after  having  vigorously  opposed 
America's  entry  Into  the  first  World  War. 
declared  his  unstinting  support  for  the 
Commander-in-Chief  once  war  waa  declared. 
Underlying  these  operational  principles 
were  some  commonly  accepted  moral  values 
that  helped  bind  the  American  people  to- 
gether. We  shared  a  belief  In  the  Judeo- 
Chrlstlan  religious  and  ethical  values — re- 
spect for  truth,  respect  for  human  dignity, 
consideration  of  the  rights  of  others,  and  a 
common  conviction  that  man  had  a  higher 
purpose  In  life  than  animalistic  gratification 
of  his  sensual  desires. 

It  Is  true  that  we  have  made  many  mis- 
takes and  that  our  practices  have  not  always 
matched  our  beliefs,  but  we  have  generally 
recognized  the  value  of  aspiring  for  more 
than  we  could  hope  to  achieve.  And  we  were 
generally  understanding  and  tolerant  of  our 
human  and  social  Imperfections,  knowing 
that  It  waa  vain  to  expect  to  build  Utopia 
here  on  earth. 

The  ideas  that  made  thla  nation  what  it 
has  become — a  beacon  in  a  dark  world — did 
not  spring  up  overnight.  They  were  not  the 
product  of  any  single  Individual.  They  grew 
and  developed  over  centuries  before  they 
reached  their  present  development  here. 

These  Ideas  will  not  die  overnight,  but 
what  Is  transpiring  at  this  moment  in  our 
country  Is  a  concerted  effort  to  bring  al>out 
their  demise.  The  tvirmoll  on  the  college 
campuses  Is  but  a  symptom  of  it.  A  minority, 
but  an  articulate  and  activist  minority  of 
young  people — young  people  who  may  be  fu- 
ture teachers,  writers,  and  political  leaders — 
apparently  have  been  persuaded  that  the 
cementing  Ideas  that  made  this  a  great  na- 
tion are  false.  Indeed,  some  of  them  deny 
that  this  nation  has  achieved  anything 
praiseworthy.  These  young  people  have  a  dif- 
ferent set  of  Ideas  and  Ideals. 

They  believe  that  freedom  of  expression  for 
those  with  whom  they  disagree  should  not  be 
tolerated. 

They  believe  that  laws  which  are  not  to 
their  liking  should  be  Ignored  and  flouted. 
They  believe  that  their  country  Is  generally 
wrong  in  Ite  disputes  with  foreign  countries 
and  hence  they  have  no  obligation  to  give  It 
any  support  or  to  rise  to  Ite  defense. 

They  proclaim  their  respect  for  truth,  but 
they  show  little  Interest  In  undertaking  the 
kind  of  arduous  and  dispassionate  search  for 
facte  that  Is  essential  If  truth  Is  to  be  found. 
They  profess  profound  respect  for  the 
rtghte  of  all  men.  but  they  phyalcally  aaaatilt 
thoee  whoae  opinions  differ  from  their  own. 


Invade  the  privacy  of  their  offices,  rifle  their 
files,  and  boastfully  publish  private  corre- 
spondence of  othera  to  achieve  some  politi- 
cal advantage. 

John  W.  Gardner,  In  hla  recent  Godkln 
Lectures  at  Harvard,  put  It  well  when  he 
said: 

"Sad  to  say.  It's  fun  to  hate.  .  .  .  That  Is 
today's  fashion.  Rage  and  hate  In  a  good 
cause!  Be  vicious  for  virtue,  self-indulgent 
for  higher  purposes,  dishonest  In  the  service 
of  a  higher  honesty." 

But  as  he  and  many  others  have  pointed 
out.  It  takes  little  Imagination  to  visualize 
the  kind  of  state  these  youthful  revolution- 
aries would  create  if  they  had  the  power. 
Constitutional  safeguards  for  the  rlghte  of 
even  those  who  arrogate  power  unto  them- 
selves— let  alone  everyone  else — would  ceaae 
to  exist.  There  would  be  no  freedom  of  ex- 
pression. Truth  would  be  what  the  rulers 
believed,  not  what  objective  Investigation 
might  show.  Personal  privacy  would  dis- 
appear. 

The  age  of  Orwell's  Big  Brother  would  be 
upon  us.  for  the  historic  pattern  of  con- 
tinuing violent  protest  is  clear.  First  comes 
revolution,  with  the  overthrow  of  the  good 
along  with  the  bad.  followed  by  chaos,  and 
finally  by  dictatorial  control.  Only  then 
could  the  long,  agonizing  struggle  to  obtain 
the  four  freedoms  begin  anew. 

Perhaps  because  of  the  obvious  risk  of  los- 
ing so  much  for  so  little,  some  of  us  are 
tempted  to  say:  "It  can't  happen  here!"  But 
It  happened,  In  our  lifetime — In  Russia,  Italy. 
Germany,  all  of  Eastern  Europe,  China,  and 
Cuba. 

It  could  not  happen  here  If  we  took  greater 
pains  to  preserve  and  protect  the  operational 
valuea  of  our  society. 

It  will  happen  here  if  through  careless- 
ness we  permit  these  values  to  be  lost  to 
that  generation  that  some  people  are  already 
prepared  to  write  off. 

We  must  appreciate  that  changes  In  basic 
ideas  take  place  slowly,  almost  Imperceptibly. 
What  has  happened  on  our  college  campuses 
Is  merely  a  reflection  of  an  attack  on  our 
basic  Ideas  that  has  been  going  on  for  many 
years.  When  the  competing  Ideas  begin  to 
produce  the  kind  of  overt  behavior  we  now 
observe,  they  have  already  secured  a  strong 
and  dangerous  foothold. 

The  question  Is,  are  we  prepared  to  battle 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Ideas  that  made 
this  country  great?  Do  we  believe  In  them 
enough  to  insist  that  they  be  transmitted 
to  succeeding  generations?  Or  will  we — beset 
by  doubts  and  uncertainty — decide  that  It  Is 
too  much  trouble  to  stave  off  the  onslaught 
of  the  totalltarlans? 

Our  survival  as  a  free  nation  may  well  de- 
pend on  our  answer  to  this  question:  Is  It 
too  much  to  ask  that  our  youth  be  taught — 
at  school  as  well  as  at  home — to  value  and 
respect  the  ideas  that  have  given  this  coun- 
try unexampled  freedom  as  well  as  material 
abundance? 

I.  for  one.  do  not  think  we  price  liberty 
too  high  when  we  aak  that  those  who  wish 
to  enjoy  It  give  their  allegiance  to  the  Insti- 
tutions and  Ideas  that  make  It  possible,  even 
while  seeking  to  change  them  through  non- 
violent dissent. 

Edmund  Burke  once  said,  "The  people 
never  give  up  their  liberty  but  under  some 
delusion." 

What  Is  the  soxirce  of  the  delusion  that 
has  led  so  many  of  our  brightest  youth  to 
place  liberty  In  Jeopardy?  If  we  are  to  be  more 
than  hand-wringers  and  head-shakers,  we 
must  probe  for  the  answer  to  that  question. 
For  me.  It  Is  difficult  to  escape  the  con- 
clusion that  the  finger  polnte  at  those  of 
tis  who  have  neglected  the  education  of  our 
youth,  and  especially  at  thoee  who  condone, 
forgive,  and  even  Justify  vlolatlona  of  law 
and  outrageous  assaulte  upon  the  rtghte  of 
othera. 
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Would  that  every  parent  and  teacher  take 
upon  himself  the  reeponsibillty  of  conveying 
to  the  young  the  wisdom  contained  In  Burke's 
words : 

"Men  are  quallfled  for  civil  liberty  in  exact 
proportion  to  their  disposition  to  put  chains 
upon  their  own  appetites;  In  proportion  as 
their  love  of  Justice  Is  above  their  rapacity; 
in  proportion  as  their  soundness  and  sobriety 
of  understanding  Is  above  their  vanity  and 
presumption;  In  proportion  as  they  are  more 
disposed  to  listen  to  the  counsels  of  the  wise 
and  the  good.  In  preference  to  the  flattery 
of  knaves." 


PRBLTJ[DE  TO  INDEPENDENCE 

HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

OF   VIKGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  3,  1969 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  the  restored  Colonial  Capitol  of  Vir- 
ginia at  Williamsburg  is  the  scene  of  the 
"Prelude  to  Independence."  The  occa- 
sion commemorates  the  activities  of 
Virginians  which  paved  the  way  for  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  July  4, 
1776. 

This  year  we  were  honored  to  be  ad- 
dressed by  former  Vice  President  Hu- 
bert H.  Humphrey.  I  am  pleased  to  in- 
clude his  remarks  today  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks: 

Remarks  bt  the  Honobable  Hubebt  H. 

Humphrey 
I  am  grateful  for  the  Invitation  to  Join 
in  celebrating  the  memory  of  the  Great 
Virginians  whose  decisions  made  here  almost 
two  centuries  ago  led  the  way  to  American 
Independence. 

A  celebration  such  as  this  has  a  direct 
bearing  on  our  mental  health  as  a  nation. 
F^r  In  a  very  real  sense,  a  nation  like  an 
individual,  can  be  a  victim  of  amnesia.  If  It 
loses  the  memory  of  its  own  past.  It  can  be 
at  a  loss  to  know  what  it  Is  In  the  present, 
and  what  it  wante  to  be  In  the  future. 

Today.  I  want  to  dwell  on  the  relationship 
between  living  Americans  and  a  sense  of  the 
American  past.  I  am  convinced  that  thla 
matter  Is  of  central  Importance  to  all  other 
topics  now  at  the  focus  of  American  atten- 
tion. 

Every  generation  looks  at  the  world 
through  the  prism  of  ite  own  experiences.  My 
own  generation  was  no  exception. 

We  came  to  maturity  at  a  time  of  great 
trouble  in  the  world.  All  units  of  economic 
value  had  collapsed  Totalitarian  dictatorship 
and  democratic  appeasement  destroyed  the 
hope  for  peace. 

All  of  us  knew  that  something  was  pro- 
foundly wrong  In  many  aspecte  of  American 
life.  Tet,  with  few  exceptions,  my  generation 
did  not  feel  hostile  to  the  whole  of  the 
American  past,  we  did  not  reject  the  entire 
web  of  legal  and  political  institutions  we  in- 
herited from  other  generations.  Nor  did  we 
call  for  their  overthrow  in  a  thrust  of  vio- 
lence and  force. 

Our  thoughte  and  actions  were  governed  by 
a  political  equation  between  the  idea  of 
progress  and  the  idea  of  order,  on  the  side  of 
progress,  we  insisted  that  laws  and  institu- 
tions can  no  more  resist  the  need  for  change 
than  a  grown  man  can  wear  the  clothes 
which  fit  him  as  a  boy. 

We  are  convinced  that  If  the  need  for 
change  was  denied  while  life  moved  oh.  the 
predictable  result  would  be  a  violent  ex- 
plosion that  oould  shatter  existing  insti- 
tutions. 
On  the  side  of  order,  we  Insisted  that  M 
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•odcUac  lactitatloiM  wer«  almplr  dMtroyvd 
in  tb*  luuna  of  prograw,  the  people  would 
Had  thetr  bope  for  Uberty  and  progrwa  de- 
stroyed In  an  iinllmlted  wmr  of  all  agalnat  all. 
There  would  be  no  standard  of  oonduet  to 
whleb  all  alike  oould  appeal. 

By  atrlklng  a  balance  between  the  two 
aides  of  tbe  equaUon,  we  came  to  a  definition 
of  our  own  taak.  namely:  To  cleanae  and 
purify  tbe  body  of  nrtaung  lawa  and  insU- 
tutlona  and  to  retain  wbat  waa  beet  In  tbem. 
Tliat  wbleb  waa  oonaerred  became  tbe 
foundation  on  wblcb  we  oould  ralae  a  bridge 
binding  the  American  pact  to  ite  unfolding 
future. 

It  would  be  an  abuse  of  langiiage  to  say 
that  everything  my  generation  hoped  to  do 
waa  done.  Nor  did  everything  that  waa  done, 
gain  tbe  objecta  In  view.  At  some  point*, 
there  wae  a  short  fall  between  Intention*  and 
aebieremanta. 

What  my  generation  achieved,  however,  waa 
no  smaU  thing.  We  Uld  the  basis  for  a  tre- 
mendous advance  In  the  material  and  Intel- 
lectual conditions  of  American  life,  and  for 
a  world  security  system  that  has  thus  far 
■pared  «s  the  carnage  of  a  nuclear  war. 
How  do  things  stand  today? 
Serious  minded  and  vocal  members  of  the 
rising  generaUon  of  young  people  have 
fnmetrg^troubled  Indictment  which  demands 
oar  atMmion  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
we  agree  with  what  It  said.  The  Indictment, 
■tripped  to  Its  essentials,  goes  like  this: 

The  Whole  order  of  American  politics.  In- 
herited from  the  past,  has  lost  its  relevance 
in  tbe  face  of  rapid,  accelerated  and  perva- 
sive changes.  These  changes,  differing  In 
quantity  and  quality  from  any  experiences  in 
the  past,  have  broken  the  link  between  public 
talk  and  the  posalbUlty  of  being  heard,  be- 
tween urgent  needs  and  the  capacity  of  our 
eatabUsbed  InsUtuUons  to  respond  to  them. 
In  fact,  the  structure  of  the  institutions,  and 
the  people  who  control  the  levers  of  effective 
power  In  them,  makes  It  Impossible  to  effect 
changes  tn  society  in  an  orderly  and  coherent 
way. 

And  the  Indictment  continues: 
Only  a  person  who  denies  the  evidence  of 
bis  own  senses  can  deny  the  shameftU  reaUty 
of  two  Amer.cas  in  our  mldfit — the  one  afflu- 
ent and  often  indifferent,  the  other  miserable 
and  seething  with  frustration. 

It  Is  a  reality  made  all  the  more  offensive 
when  placed  alongside  tbe  fact  that  affluent 
America  Is  In  a  position  to  enjoy  the  beneflu 
of  an  economy,  an  educational  system,  and  a 
communications    network,    all    more   highly 
developed  In  America  than  any  other  nation 
known  in  human  history.  Tet  It  chooses  wU- 
fTilly  not  to  see  or  care  very  much  about  how 
tbe   other   America,    the   deprived   America 
lives. 
And  the  Indictment  concludes: 
There  Is  a  cUnchlng  proof  that  tbe  struc- 
txire  of  American  politics  Inherited  from  the 
past  has  lost  Its  relevance  to  present  needs. 
It  can  be  seen  In  the  order  of  values  which 
governs  the  mechanism  of  American  politics 
when  It  comes  to  the  allocation  of  naUonal 
resources.    It    Is    a    mechanism    geared    al- 
moet  automatically  to  pour  out  limitless  bll- 
Uons  of  dollars  In  support  of  armament  sys- 
tems beyond  tbe  Umlts  of  rational  and  JusU- 
flable  needs. 

Yet  the  sa«ne  system  strains  at  a  gnat 
when  asked  to  support  programs  designed  to 
deal  with  dangerous  oondlUons  In  our  In- 
ternal secJirlty — the  crisis  conditions  In  our 
cities.  In  our  Impoverished  rural  areas,  the 
crisis  conditions  of  Inequality  opportunity, 
the  crisis  conditions  of  hunger,  unemploy- 
meoiC,  edueatlonal  deprivations  among  the 
submerged  one-fourth  of  our  population 
white  and  black  alike. 

It  Is  a  system  geared  to  pour  out  untold 
billions  of  dollars  In  order  to  put  two  men  on 
tbe  moon,  but  U  sullen  and  canker- hearted 
when  asked  to  help  put  a  dUplrtted  man  b«ck 
on  his  feet  right  here  on  earth. 
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Most  of  the  young  people  who  have  frwnsd 
tails  anguished  Indictment  stop  with  tbe  in- 
dictment Itself.  They  do  not  go  on  to  say 
that  ezlsUng  Institutions  must  be  dcwtroyed 
or  overtximed.  or  that  the  necessary  changes 
of  modemiaatlon  should  be  entrusted  to  dis- 
orderly or  even  violent  means. 

They  retain  a  residue  of  respect  for  tbe  po- 
Uttcal  and  legal  syMem  Inherited  from  tbe 
past. 

But  tbey  demand  repair  and  remedy — tbey 

■••k  above  all  to  humanize  our  Institutions 

to  broaden  the  base  oif  parUclpaaon  and  to 
open  the  avenues  of  opportunity.  This  young 
generation  of  responsible  radicals  Is  filled 
with  anger  and  indignation  over  our  faUures 
to  do  what  It  knows  oan  be  done.  Yes.  impa- 
ttent,  angry,  but  not  Irresponsible — such  are 
their  cbaracterlstlas. 

They  deserve  our  thanks,  not  our  rebuke, 
to  them  we  must  listen  and  act.  They  remind 
us  that  freedom's  work  U  never  done — that 
the  American  revolution  is  a  continuing  one. 
unfinished  and  ever  changing. 

If  we  fall,  tbe  A^pt  of  our  futiire  Is  al- 
ready visible  to  us  In  a  miniature  prototype. 
I  refer  to  the  activities  and  moUvatlons  of  a 
still  small  group  of  young  people — white  and 
black  aUke — who  have  been  pressing  an  "age- 
war"  more  vlmlent  than  any  previously 
known  In  American  history. 

The  members  of  this  small  group,  whether 
in  the  colleges  or  the  ghettos.  deepUe  the 
kind  of  social  changes  that  are  made  In  smrall 
steps.  Change— for  this  new  breed  of  reb- 
•*• — must  be  total,  beginning  with  an  assault 
on  all  existing  institutions  and  soda!  rela- 
tionships. 

In  one  breath,  the  young  rebels  Insist  on 
absolute  truth.  "Tell  it  like  It  Is."  In  a  sec- 
ond breath,  they  are  suspicious  of  any  truth, 
saying  that  It  U  only  a  He  concocted  in  the 
interest  of  what  they  caU  "the  establish- 
ment.'' 

In  one  breath,  they  insist  on  tbe 'right  for 
full  participation  In  self-government.  In  a 
second  breath,  they  say  that  the  more  a  man 
Is  Involved  In  tbe  life  of  organized  society, 
tbe  more  he  Is  likely  to  be  corrupted  by  it. 

In  one  breath,  tbey  Insist  on  a  neat  and 
rational  order  for  society.  In  a  second  breath, 
they  say  that  orderly  thought  and  action 
Imprison  a  man  and  corrupt  the  honesty  of 
bis  responses.  Orderly  thought  must  there- 
fore be  dlspUced  by  a  stress  on  spontaneity 
by  a  direct  response  to  Immediate  clrciun- 
stances,  by  a  piirlfylng,  discontinuous 
happening. 

Tbe  young  rebeU  of  whom  I  speak  are  not 
troubled  by  the  fact  that  they  have  no  co- 
herent program  for  action,  or  that  their  Im- 
pulses—generous In  some  respects,  dangerous 
and  absurd  In  others— discharge  themselves 
In  almost  any  direction  and  In  almost  any 
form.  ' 

Since  they  view  themselves  as  an  elite an 

embodiment  of  the  total  good— they  feel 
morally  armed  with  the  right  to  make  only 
their  own  voice  heard  and  to  gag  all  others. 
They  feel  morally  armed  to  prevent  any 
other  people  from  meeting,  to  Invade  any  as- 
sembly or  classroom,  to  break  up  any  pro- 
ceedings where  people  of  divergent  views 
s«em  to  be  engaged  In  a  rational,  groping 
search  for  a  common  understanding  They 
the  destroyers— tbe  nlhllUts— to  them  and 
their  tactics,  we  must  not  yield. 

If  there  Is  any  ground  for  comfort  In  all 
this.  It  Is  that  we  have  been  forced  anew  to 
consider  tbe  meaning  of  dissent  and  civil 
disobedience  In  American  politics— or  more 
particularly,  the  tradition  of  dissent  and  clvU 
disobedience  stemming  in  good  part  from  the 
great  Virginia  dissenters  whose  work  we 
honor  today. 

The  great  Virginians  who  labored  here  were 
not  schoolboys.  They  were  mature  men.  lead- 
ers in  their  respective  commuxUties.  heads  of 
substantial  enterprises,  with  much  to  lose  If 
tbey  erred,  tbey  were  not  given  to  rash  ad- 


▼•nturss,  nor  given  to  raising  hall  Just  for 
thsbeUoflt. 

Before  thay  embarked  on  their  graat  act  of 
dissent  and  dvU  disobedience  which  led  to 
a  revolt  and  then  a  revolution,  they  care, 
fully  debated  among  themselves  tbe  most 
difficult  of  all  poUtical  questions. 

At  what  point  does  tbe  need  for  "order"  in 
tbs  state  and  society  take  precedence  over 
the  need  for  "justice"  In  the  stote  and  so- 
dety — or  the  other  way  around? 

How  much  injustloe  Is  tolerable  for  the 
sake  or  order? 

How  BhaU  tbe  modes  of  protest  be  ex- 
prsssed?  Against  wbat  objects?  Decided  by 
whom?  ' 

Who  shall  say  If  the  avenues  of  legal  re- 
Uef  for  the  redress  of  grlevanoee  exist  in 
point  of  fact?  Who  shall  say  if  tbeee  avenues 
ezUt  only  on  paper,  but  not  In  the  world  of 
real  things? 

Tl»«  great  Virginians  recognized  that  un- 
less they  asked  and  at  least  struggled  with 
possible  answers  to  these  old  questions,  they 
could  become  useless  to  themselves  and  to 
the  cause  they  Intended  to  promote  by  their 
dissent. 

They  could  bec<Mne  useless  If  they  were  to 
bring  to  their  act  of  dissent  the  wrong  kind 
of  behavior,  the  wrong  kind  of  strategy,  the 
wrong  sense  of  their  own  moral  autonomy. 
They  could  become  useless.  If  the  act  of 
civil  disobedience  were  permitted  to  degener- 
ate Into  a  breaking  of  all  laws,  good  or  bad, 
simply  because  they  are  lawa. 

They  oould  become  useless,  even  if  their 
Initial  cause  was  Just  If  by  lack  of  moral  and 
Intellectual  discipline  they  were  to  open  the 
gate  to  Indiscriminate  dissent  and  to  Indis- 
criminate dvU  dlsobednlence  as  a  way  of 
life. 

Their  act  of  clvU  disobedience  was  not  a 
private  act.  It  was  not  a  conspiracy  in  a 
comer.  It  was  a  public  act  made  In  the  cqwn 
by  a  regularly  constituted  representative 
body  of  the  community,  a  public  act  agreed 
to  only  after  a  full  debate  and  an  approving 
vote.  "* 

Instead  of  coupling  their  civil  disobedience 
with  a  clamor  for  amnesty  If  they  failed 
to  carry  their  object,  they  made  It  clear  that 
they  were  prepared  to  suffer  the  loss  of  their 
fortimes  and  even  their  Uves  If  their  revolt 
should  fall. 

They  ventured  to  prove  that  they  had  re- 
sorted to  clvU  disobedience  only  because 
they  exhausted  every  available  constitutional 
means  for  a  redress  of  their  grievances,  or 
only  because  the  constitutional  means  as 
they  existed  on  paper  were  In  fact  Inopera- 
tive In  practice. 

They  made  It  abundanUy  clear  that  they 
were  not  protesting  In  the  abstract,  but  that 
in  breaking  the  law  binding  them  to  the 
British  Empire,  their  object  was  to  bring  to 
birth  the  terms  of  a  new  policy  under  which 
they  could  live  more  happily. 

They  clearly  dlstingxUshed.  In  the  wmds  of 
George  Washington  "between  oppression  and 
the  necessary  exercise  of  lawful  authority 
.  .  ."  and  between  the  "spirit  of  liberty  and 
that  of  licentiousness."  That  Is  why,  once 
they  had  unanimously  Instructed  the  Vir- 
ginia representatives  at  the  Continental  Con- 
gress to  propose  Independence  for  the  Amer- 
ican colonies,  they  allowed  no  gap  to  develop 
In  the  legal  structure  of  Virginia  itself. 

They  promptiy  went  to  work  on  a  new 
constitution  for  the  Independent  state  of 
Virginia — a  constitution  which  by  law,  en- 
larged tbe  market  place  for  public  freedom, 
enlarged  tbe  poUtical  space  In  which  more 
Virginians  than  ever  before  would  have  the 
right  (X  accees  to  the  public  realm,  to  their 
share  In  pubUc  power,  to  pcutlclpate  In  the 
conduct  of  public  affairs  with  Its  discussions, 
deliberations  and  decisions. 

In  short,  the  whole  object  and  achievement 
of  the  Oreat  Virginia  dissenters  was  to  up- 
hold the  concept  of  law  by  establishing  It 
on  a  broader  basis  of  consent  than  hfrd  been 
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oosslbls  whan  Virginia  waa  held  In  tutelage 
Ctbe  '«"tH«»*»  monarchy  and  parliament, 
^por  aU  these  reasons,  the  great  VlrginU 
dissenters  led  the  way  to  a  durable  and  posi- 
tive achlewment  In  independence— as 
uralnst  the  traU  of  wreckage  left  in  the  wake 
of  soma  of  our  present-day  adTOcates  of 
Tlirienoe. 

Does  poUUes  have  any  answer  to  give  to 
the  case  of  America's  young  rebels  of  today 
who  seek  to  manipulate  other  people  by 
coercive  means— by  gun-play,  fire-bombs, 
intimidation,  physical  assaults,  kidnappings? 
I  hesitate  to  say.  If,  as  some  medical  men 
believe,  the  pattern  of  behavior  has  all  the 
earmarks  of  paranoia,  then  politics  may  have 
to  be  guided  by  the  psychiatric  profession 
In  dealing  with  the  sickness. 

It  Is  my  view,  however,  that  politics  can 
,t  least  keep  their  numbers  smaU  Instead 
of  gaining  tbem  new  recniits  from  among 
young  people  who  stUl  reUin  a  residue  of 
respect  for  the  legal  and  poUtical  forms 
inherited  from  the  past. 

Before  I  come  to  the  ways  and  means,  let 
me  note  two  sets  of  realities  that  are  often 
overlooked  and  that  Ue  at  the  heart  of  our 
present  predicament. 

First,  there  was  the  overelght  of  the  ct»n- 
fortable  people  in  the  UiUted  States  who  on 
the  one  band  applauded  the  actions  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr..  which  gave  cur- 
rency to  the  strategy  of  non-violence,  but 
who  on  the  other  hand,  turned  away  when 
It  came  time  to  remedy  the  injustices  and 
dlscrlmlnatlona  which  jwompted  Dr.  King 
Into  the  streets. 

These  comfortable  people  saw  the  non- 
violent strategy  simply  as  an  Instnunent  for 
restraining  restive  Negro  Americans. 

This  oversight  was  the  father  to  other 
things  that  were  overlooked.  For  example, 
the  very  success  of  the  non-violent  methods 
used  in  getting  long-needed  civil  rights  leg- 
islation on  the  statute  books  created  the  il- 
lusion that  the  battle  for  civil  rights  was 
over.  In  fact,  it  had  only  begun. 

The  laws,  all  indispensable  In  themselves, 
had  only  established  the  conditions  for  legal 
equality  between  the  constitutional  rights  of 
whites  and  blacks  alike. 

They  did  not,  of  themselves,  achieve  a  con- 
dition of  equity  measurable  In  terms  of  con- 
crete rights — the  right  to  a  job  of  decent 
pay,  the  right  to  adequate  income  if  one  can- 
not work,  the  right  to  an  education  which 
spurs  rather  than  bobbles  human  creativity, 
the  right  to  decent  housing  In  safe  neigh- 
borhoods, the  right  to  a  decent  diet,  and  the 
right  to  access  to  the  benefits  of  modem 
taedlcal  science. 

Those  of  us  who  batUed  year  In  and  year 
out  to  reconstruct  an  edifice  of  legal  equality 
between  the  two  races  were  not  luider  any 
Illusion  about  what  had  been  accomplished 
even  when  the  year  1964  brought  the  legisla- 
tive effort  to  the  peak  of  success. 

We  knew  this  was  only  a  down  payment  on 
the  larger  and  more  difficult  task  of  translat- 
ing legal  language  Into  Improved  material 
conditions  In  the  day  to  day  life  of  Americans 
who  were  black. 

We  also  knew  that  if  there  was  a  default 
or  failure  of  nerve  with  respect  to  this  larger, 
more  difficult  taak,  two  things  would  happen : 
First,  there  would  be  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  people  whose  hopes  for  a  better  life 
had  been  aroused,  to  lose  faith  In  tbe  normal 
operations  of  the  law  as  the  best  instrument 
for  the  promotion  and  distribution  of  justice. 
Secondly,  and  in  a  related  degree.  If  the 
non-violent  tactic  which  had  helped  get  nec- 
essary civil  rights  law  on  the  statute  books 
did  not  lead  directly  to  tangible  social  Im- 
provements, the  predictable  result  would  be 
an  escalation  of  social  tensions  and  a  loss  of 
capacity  to  solve  the  problems  of  social  jus- 
tice by  peaceful  means  within  the  framework 
of  law. 

If  these  two  melancholy  predications  were 
to  be  proven  false.  It  was  also  clear  from 
where  the  primary  remedial  Initiative  must 
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oome.  It  must  come  primarily  from  the  privi- 
leged segment  of  our  society.  The  main  bene- 
ficiary of  all  the  good  things  our  society  has 
to  bestow. 

It  could  not  be  expected  to  come  from  the 
segment  of  the  American  population  that  had 
been  denied  for  so  long  full  participation  In 
America's  ecouMnlc,  social  and  political  life. 
Unfortunately,  the  privileged  segment  of 
our  society  did  not  provide  that  initiative  In 
a  measure  commensurate  to  the  need.  Unlike 
the  signers  of  the  declaration  of  independ- 
ence they  did  not  pledge  their  lives,  theU 
fortunes,  their  sacred  hoaor  to  secure  these 
rights. 

Everyone,  of  course,  still  talks  about  the 
urgent  need  for  peace  between  the  white  and 
black  races  In  America.  But  what  kind  of 
peace?  On  what  terms?  Achieved  how? 
Where?  By  whom? 

A  peace  which  depends  on  walls  and  moats 
each  race  buUds  around  Itself,  announces  on 
its  face  that  the  spirit  of  war  Is  In  the  air. 
A  peace  which  comes  after  human  rages  have 
spent  themselves  In  violence  Is  of  the  kind 
covered  by  the  cry  of  Isaiah:  "In  peace  Is  my 
bitterest  bitterness."  ^  ^  ^,.    ^  ut* 

Peace  has  sMnethlng  to  do  with  the  habits 
of  the  heart  In  the  encountere  of  daily  Ufe, 
and  vrtth  perceptions  that  are  a  guide  to  ac- 
tions which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  law. 
It  has  something  to  do  with  the  truth  that 
the  white  and  black  races  In  America  are  Uke 
two  mountain  cllmbere  tied  to  the  same  rope. 
Their  fate  is  indivisible.  If  they  do  not  move 
In  mutual  support  of  each  other,  then  as 
surely  as  the  law  of  gravity  exists,  they  will 
faU  together  into  a  deadly  abyss  where  vio- 
lence will  be  the  rival  of  violence. 

Above  all,  peace  has  something  to  do  with 
Justice,  with  equity,  and  with  measures  in 
the  pubUc  realm  that  promote  justice  and 
equity  in  the  private  realm  of  dally  experi- 
ence. 

The  specific  things  that  have  to  be  done 
should  no  longer  be  a  subject  of  mystery. 
They  were  clearly  stated  in  the  report  of  the 
Kemer  Commission.  They  were  restated 
again  a  year  later — this  year — in  the  study 
released  by  Urban  America  and  the  Urban 
CoaUtion. 

Through  these  and  similar  sources,  we 
have  again  been  told — and  it  Is  true — that 
poverty  remains  a  pervasive  fact  of  American 
life,  and  that  the  continued  disparity  be- 
tween this  poverty  and  general  affluence  was 
and  remains  a  soxirce  of  alienation  and  dis- 
content. 

We  have  again  been  told — and  it  Is  true — 
that  ghetto  schools  continue  to  fail,  and  the 
small  amount  of  progress  made  In  Improv- 
ing the  quality  of  these  schools  has  been 
counterbalanced  by  a  growing  atmosphere  of 
hostility  and  conflict  In  many  cities. 

We  have  again  been  told — and  It  Is  true — 
that  there  are  no  programs  that  seriously 
attack  the  continued  existence  of  the  slvims. 
Each  of  these  failures  states  the  need  for 
remedial  measures.  ITie  question  is  not 
whether  we  have  the  power  of  mind  re- 
quired to  devise  tbe  social  Inventions  that 
can  give  effective  form  aniX  force  to  the  re- 
medial measures.  We  have  that  Inventive 
power.  And.  we  have  the  means  and  the  re- 
sources. The  question  la,  do  we  have  the 
will — ^the  determination.  Will  we  make  the 
commitment? 

That  Inventive  power  and  that  commit- 
ment will  not  be  brought  into  full  play 
unless  all  of  us  are  keenly  aware  of  the 
stakes  at  Issue.  They  are  the  same  stakes 
which  confronted  the  great  Virginians  of 
the  American  Revolution  after  the  American 
War  had  been  won — to  establish  a  govern- 
ment under  a  new  constitution  for  a  more 
perfect  union. 

As  In  their  case,  so  now  in  our  own,  we 
are  confronted  with  the  need  to  prove  anew 
that  men  can  ebtablish  good  government 
through  reflection  and  choice,  rather  than 
entrust  their  future  to  the  play  of  accident 
and  force. 
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Here  I  oome  to  the  second  reality  that  is 
often  orerlocAed.  It  Is  that  the  traditional 
dividing  line  between  domestic  and  foreign 
affairs  has  become  in  all  our  cardinal  ques- 
tions as  indistinct  as  a  line  drawn  through 
water. 

What  we  do  in  tbe  world  arena  has  a 
direct  bearing  on  wbat  we  can  do  at  home. 
What  we  must  do  at  home,  has  a  direct 
bearing  on  what  we  can  and  must  do  In  the 
world  arena.  And  precisely  on  this  account — 
we  must  be  clear  about  our  national  priori- 
ties. The  paramount  priority  requiring  per- 
severing patience  and  yet  a  sense  of  urgency. 
Is  the  attainment  of  peace  In  Vletiuun,  and 
I  know  that  the  President  Is  as  Interested  In 
achieving  peace,  as  was  the  former  President, 
and  I  pledge  myself  to  support  the  President 
In  his  quest  for  p>eace. 

The  growing  debate  focused  on  the  anti- 
balllstlc  missile  system  Is  only  symptomatic 
of  the  more  fundamental  decisions  that  must 
be  reached  over  the  size  and  nature  of  mili- 
tary ^lending. 

Unless  we  are  successful  now  in  slowing 
down  the  nuclear  arms  building.  It  can  be 
predicted  without  qualification  that  we  will 
be  caught  up  In  a  new  splrallng  arms  race 
that  will  cobt  hxindreds  of  billions  of  dollars. 
and  be  meaningless  In  securing  either  side 
any  military  advantage.  The  level  of  danger 
win  be  raised — the  beOance  of  terror  more 
precarious. 

It  can  be  predicated,  further,  that  as  this 
military  spending  accelerates,  our  urgent  do- 
mestic needs  will  be  neglected  and  our  efforts 
to  mobilize  the  country  in  getting  at  the 
running  sores  in  our  Internal  life  will  fall 
woefully  short  of  need. 

We  may  then  find  ourselves  In  the  peculiar 
position  of  a  people  devoured  from  within  by 
bitter  and  embittering  social  conflicts,  while 
our  outer  face  is  that  of  a  superpower 
bristling  with  weapons  systems,  but  all 
amounting  to  a  hard  shell  encasing  an  empty 
center. 

We  must  come  to  see  that  our  security  Is 
threatened  more  immediately  and  more  di- 
rectly by  the  missiles  of  hate  and  bigotry  and 
lnj\;^ce  and  violence  that  are  loose  within 
ourl  own  borders,  rather  than  the  nuclear 
mlssllee  of  the  Soviet  Union  that  are  checked 
by  the  policy  of  mutual  deterrence.  And  we 
must  set  our  priorities  accordingly. 

Surely  high  on  the  list  of  priorities  is  to 
promptly  Initiate  discussions  with  the  Soviet 
Union  directed  toward  halting  the  expansion 
of  both  offensive  and  defensive  nuclear  weap- 
ons. Already  precious  time  has  been  lost. 

To  complicate  this  urgent  task  by  injecting 
issues  of  trade  and  political  disputes  of  many 
years  standing  is  both  dangerous  and  un- 
realistic. 

To  wait  for  Congress  to  act  on  the  Issue 
of  the  ABM  before  initiating  negotiations  is 
neither  necessary  nor  desirable.  The  time  to 
negotiate  is  now. 

If  the  negotiations  are  successful,  then  we 
will  be  spared  the  cost  of  the  weapons.  If 
the  negotiations  should  fall,  we  will  know, 
at  least,  that  we  tried  to  save  mankind  from 
an  experience  of  dangerous  escalation  In 
armament.  The  world  looks  to  us  for  moral 
leadership.  We  dare  not  default. 

Let  me  speak  candidly:  In  this  time  of 
rapidly  rising  tension  and  festering  aliena- 
tion, to  delay  In  coming  to  gripe  with  tbe 
issue  of  arms  control  and  our  social  and 
economic  problems  is  to  only  intensify  the 
danger.  It  is  like  trying  to  cap  a  volcano  only 
to  find  that  In  the  end  it  explodes  with  even 
greater  force  and  destructive  power. 

We  paid  dearly  in  the  1960'8  for  our  failure 
In  the  1960's  to  come  to  grips  with  the  prob- 
lems of  race,  urban  decay,  education,  and 
poverty. 

The  price  wUl  be  higher  and  the  level  of 
danger  will  be  greater  If,  in  the  next  two 
to  four  years,  we  fail  again  to  set  our  na- 
tional priorities  VTlsely  and  make  the  na- 
tional investments  that  the  American  society 
so  desperately  needs. 
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Ttala  c«nnot  be  a  tlm«  of  relmzmtlon,  of 
taking  It  M«y,  of  again  turning  our  fac«6 
fKxn  the  unmet  human  needs  around  ua. 

Tea.  DOW,  aa  in  the  time  of  this  Nation's 
Mrth,  we  must  reaort  to  the  terribly  difficult 
wmya  of  civilized  and  rational  men — fear- 
lessly striking  down  that  which  hobbles  our 
national  growth  but  always  with  a  decent  re- 
spect for  the  opinions  of  others,  always  with 
a  firm  grasp  on  democratic  principles  and 
liberties,  and  always  with  an  unclouded  view 
of  where  we  are  ultimately  headed.  This  is 
the  q;>irit  of  the  American  Revolution. 

I  recall  the  words  of  Adlal  Stevenson — 
"Democracy  is  not  self  executing.  We  have 
to  make  it  work,  we  have  to  understand  it 
.  .  .  not  only  external  vigilance  but  unend- 
ing self-examination  must  be  the  perennial 
price  of  liberty,  because  the  work  of  self 
government  never  ceases." 

With  a  sense  of  urgency  and  destiny  as  if 
creating  a  new  nation,  we  must  ventilate  the 
clogged  stale  channels  of  political  participa- 
tion and  social  opportunity.  The  refreshing 
winds  of  change  must  be  directed  to  con- 
atrucUve  purpoaes  through  debate  and  dis- 
sent— through  dialogue  and  discussion — 
until  decision  and  direction  are  achieved. 

This  Is  the  meaning  of  government  by  the 

consent  of  the  governed — the  social  contract 

of  eauals.  To  do  less  would  be  dlsreepectful 

_oif  OUT  heritage  and  unworthy  or  our  prlce- 

'le«8  legacy  of  freedom  and  Independence. 
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June  3,  1969 


ABM   DESERVES   "YES"    VOTE 


HON.  aENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

or  CAuroKNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  3,  1969 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
newspaper,  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  edi- 
torially endorsed  the  "Safeguard"  ABM 
system  on  June  1. 

The  Sunday  editorial  on  the  ABM  is- 
sue stated: 

The  Times,  after  careful  weighing  of  the 
arguments  on  both  sides,  urges  Congress  to 
vote  "yss." 

It  further  states — 

This  recommendation  is  based  on  the  con- 
viction that  such  action  offers  tlie  best  hope 
of  preserving  the  credibility  of  our  strategic 
deterrent  without  Jeopardizing  prospects  for 
an  arms  limitation  agreement  with  Moscow. 

For  review  by  my  colleagues,  the  Loa 
Angeles  Times  editorial  is  inserted  in  the 
RzcoRo  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks: 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  June  1,  1909] 
ABM  Disxavcs  "Tss"  Vors 
(lasTTX. — President   Nixon's   ABM   proposal 
has   been    debated    for  weeks.    Has    anyone 
come  up  with  a  workable  alternative?) 

For  weeks  a  national  debate  has  raged  over 
whether  Congress  should  vote  "yes"  or  "no" 
on  President  Nixon's  proposal  to  go  ahead 
with  the  prototype  phase  of  the  so-called 
"Safegxiard"  system  of  anUballlstlc  missile 
defense. 

The  Times,  after  careful  weighing  of  the 
arguments  on  both  sides,  urges  Congress  to 
vote  "yea." 

This  recommendation  is  based  on  the  con- 
viction that  such  action  offers  the  best  hope 
of  preserving  the  credibUlty  of  our  strategic 
deterrent  without  Jeopardizing  prospects  for 
an  arms  llmlUtion  agreement  with  Moscow. 
Although  the  fact  has  tended  to  get  lost 
In  the  confusion  and  acrimony  of  debate, 
Mr.  Nixon  U  in  full  agreement  with  the  ABM 
crlUcs  on  the  fundamental  Importance  of  a 
Soviet-American  accord  on  arms  limitation. 


Such  an  agreement,  negotiations  for  which 
are  expected  to  begin  in  July  or  August, 
would  enable  us  to  channel  more  money  Into 
education,  housing,  urban  transportation. 
Job  training,  etc..  without  any  impairment 
of  our  national  security. 

If  past  experience  means  anything,  how- 
ever, the  Ulks  are  likely  to  drag  on  for 
years.  Meanwhile,  we  cannot  rationally  Ig- 
nore the  potential  peril  represented  by  the 
continuing  Soviet  buildup  in  offensive  mis- 
siles and  mlssile-flrlng  submarines. 

The  great  attraction  of  the  Administra- 
tion's Safeguard  proposal  is  that  it  offers 
the  President  a  relatively  inexpensive  means 
of  keeping  his  options  open  in  a  period  when 
nobody  knows  whether  the  Russians  will  opt 
for  arms  control  or  an  Intimidating  nuclear 
capability. 

No  one,  least  of  all  President  Nlxon.  ques- 
tions that  as  of  now  we  could  absorb  a  sur- 
prise Soviet  missile  attack  and  still  have 
enough  missiles  and  bombers  left  to  destroy 
the  Soviet  Union  in  retaliation. 

But,  as  the  President  has  observed,  the 
Russians  may  be  "substantially  ahead  of  lu 
in  overall  nuclear  capabiUty"  by  1973  or 
1973 — if  we  stabilize  our  forces  at  present 
levels  while  they  continue  building  ICBMs 
and  PolarU-type  submarines  at  the  recent 
rate. 

At  l>eet,  U.S.  acceptance  of  an  inferior 
power  position  would  leave  the  world  vul- 
nerable to  nuclear  blackmail  on  the  part  of 
the  SovleU. 

At  worst,  it  could  tempt  the  Soviet  Union 
into  believing  that  it  could  make  a  surprise 
nuclear  attack  on  the  United  States  without 
suffering  devastation  in  return.  Obviously, 
the  problem  is  to  keep  them  convinced  other- 
wise— but  by  means  which  will  not  endanger 
an  arms  control  agreement. 

President  Nixon's  answer  is  Safeguard 

a  limited  ABM  system  which  admittedly 
could  not  protect  U.S.  cities  from  a  Soviet 
saturation  attack,  but  which  U  designed  to 
Insure  the  survivability  of  enough  Minute- 
man  ICBMs  to  deter  the  Russians  from  mak- 
ing the  gamble. 

Safeguard's  toUl  cost  is  estimated  at  $8 
bilUon.  including  warheads,  if  it  proves  nec- 
essary to  build  the  whole  system.  But  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  made  it  amply  clear  that  he 
hopes  It  will  not  be  necessary. 

In  essence,  the  President  Is  asking  con- 
gressional approval  to  go  forward  on  two 
prototype  installations  for  completion  by 
1973.  Cost  of  the  prototypes  is  estimated  at 
$2.1  billion — or  an  average  of  $400  million 
annually  for  five  years,  which  U  Just  about 
one- half  of  1  %  of  our  toUl  defense  budget. 
Whether  the  rest  of  the  system  ever  woiUd 
be  built  depends  upon  the  progress  of  arms 
control  talks.  Construction  even  of  the  pro- 
totypes could  be  halted  anytime  a  workable 
system  of  arms  limitation  is  agreed  upon. 

A  number  of  prominent  scientists  have  ex- 
pressed skepticism  that  Safeguard  will  ac- 
tually work.  But  equally  prominent  scientists 
are  convinced  that  It  will. 

The  Russians  are  unlikely  to  gamble  on 
who  is  right.  As  one  eminent  scientist  put  it, 
"They  will  be  deterred  by  the  very  fact  that 
it  might  work"— and  deterrence,  after  all  Is 
the  name  of  the  game. 

Another  charge  by  the  critics  Is  that  Safe- 
guard will  endanger  the  arms  control  talks. 
But  the  Kremlin,  which  already  has  an  ABM 
of  sorts  around  Moscow,  has  given  no  such 
Indication. 

Several  alternatives  to  Safeguard  have  been 
proposed,  but  none  appear  to  offer  the  same 
combination  of  protection  for  our  deterrent 
and  consistency  with  the  goal  of  arms  control. 
We  could,  for  example,  step  up  deployment 
of  offensive  missiles  to  offset  the  Russian 
buUdup,  but  this  might  indeed  look  provoca- 
tive to  the  Kremlin  and  impair  chances  of 
ending  the  arms  race. 

Another  alternative,  previously  favored  by 
The  Times,  would  be  to  hold  off  on  approval 


of  Safeguard  pending  a  reading  on  the  prog- 
ress of  the  arms  control  talks. 

But  the  negotiations  may  go  on  a  lone 
time.  And  the  Administration  argues  per- 
suasively that  if  Safeguard  does  not  go  for- 
ward  now,  ooeU  would  go  up  and  it  could  not 
be  built  In  time  for  the  potential  period  of 
peril  beginning  in  1973. 

In  the  absence  of  a  "compromise"  that  will 
satisfy  this  objection,  Congress  should  vote 
"yes"  on  Safeguard. 


IDAHO  BUSINESSWOMAN  FOILS 
CRIME 


HON.  JAMES  A.  McCLURE 

or  n>AHo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  3.  1969 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Idaho 
Federation  of  Business  and  Professional 
Wmnen's  Clubs  brought  to  my  attention 
some  time  ago  the  heroic  act  of  one  of 
their  members,  Mrs.  Langdon,  of  Twin 
Falls,  Idaho.  This  week,  that  organiza- 
tion will  honor  their  former  State  presi- 
dent for  the  brave  action  which  probably 
prevented  serious  harm  to  a  small  child. 

I  include  In  the  Congressional  Record 
at  this  point,  a  copy  of  the  article  which 
describes  the  incident.  I  am  sure  you 
will  all  be  heartened  to  learn  that  there 
still  are  those  fine  American  citizens  who 
are  willing  to  become  Involved  In  the 
events  surrounding  them. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
Business    and    PaoncssioNAL    Woman    Ac- 

nvzLT    Engaged   in    Cumx    Pkbvention 


Under  a  heading  "Twin  Falls  Citizens 
Praised  for  Getting  Involved"  in  the  Times 
News  of  Twin  Falls,  Monday,  August  6,  1968, 
is  the  following  news  item : 

"Action  by  a  Twin  Palls  businesswoman 
and  several  other  concerned  citizens  drew 
praise  Monday  from  Twin  Palls  Police  Judge 
Harry  Turner. 

"Judge  Turner  said  that  in  the  present  day. 
when  everyone  is  more  concerned  with  not 
getting  Involved  than  helping  a  fellow  man. 
it  is  encouraging  to  find  citizens  who  will  get 
involved  in  the  Interest  of  Justice. 

"A  Twin  Falls  city  police  report  Monday 
showed  that  Mrs.  Marlon  Langdon  probably 
prevented  a  serious  crime  Sunday  when  she 
bothered  to  go  to  the  assistonce  of  a  cryina 
chUd.  ^ 

"Mra.  Langdon  witnessed  a  man  take  the 
youngest,  a  little  girl,  and  lead  her  toward 
a  house.  They  first  entered  the  house,  then 
immediately  left  going  to  a  shed  at  the  back 
of  the  property.  At  this  point  the  little  girl 
began  crying. 

"When  Mrs.  Langdon  when  to  the  child's 
assistance  and  questioned  the  man  as  to 
whether  or  not  he  was  the  child's  father,  he 
ran.  She  called  to  a  passing  automobile  and 
others  in  the  area  to  follow  the  man  while 
ahe  called  the  police  department. 

"Officers  reported  the  man  was  In  custody 
of  four  other  Interested  citizens  when  they 
arrived. 

"The  suspect  was  in  custody  Monday 
charged  with  disorderly  conduct  and  being 
drunk  in  a  public  place. 

"Others  who  assisted  Mrs.  Langdon  were 
idertlfled  on  the  police  report  as  Jim  and 
Rick  Lockhard,  Klmberly;  Jim  Ledbetter.  436 
Jefferson  Street  and  Charles  McNlel,  a  service- 
man home  on  leave  from  the  U.S.  Navy. 

"The  three  children  told  officers  a  man 
gave  the  older  youngsters  money  to  go  to  the 
store  and  gave  the  little  girl  two  quarters 
to  go  with  him." 
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(Note. — Vn.  Langdon,  who  owns  and  op- 
erates a  business  in  Twin  Falls,  is  a  past  state 
president  of  the  Idaho  Federation  of  Busi- 
ness and  Professional  Women,  and  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Mountain  Home  BFW  club.  She  Is 
certainly  living  according  to  o\ir  Collect,  and 
Is  "out  in  front"  In  preventing  crime.  Con- 
gratulations, Marlon).  (Marlon  also  was  se- 
lected Idaho  Mother  of  the  Year  several  years 
ago.) 


A  PEOPLE  TO  PEOPLE  IDEA— A 
PARTNERS  PLANE  FOR  PEACE 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

of  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  pointed 
to  the  thousands  of  aircraft  assigned  to 
military  and  defense  purposes  through- 
out the  world.  The  resolution  petitioned 
the  President  to  assign  one  plane  to 
serve  the  cause  of  peace  and  imderstand- 
ing  In  the  hemisphere.  I  Join  with  the 
cltlzena  of  the  75  Partners  committees 
throughout  the  hemisphere  in  asking 
that  a  Partners  Plane  for  Peace  be  made 
available  to  match  pe<^Ie  EUid  equipment 
with  needs  and  opportimlties. 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  3,  1969 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  3  weeks 
ago  today,  351  delegates  from  17  nations 
of  the  hemisphere  rose  to  their  feet  and 
cheered  the  approval  of  a  resolution 
which  asked  President  Nixon  to  make 
available  one  aircraft  to  serve  the  cause 
of  peace  and  understanding  in  the  hem- 
isphere. 

These  Partners  of  the  Alliance  dele- 
gates were  from  S7  States  and  from  38 
areas  of  Latin  America.  They  were  meet- 
ing in  Salt  Lake  City  in  search  of  new 
ways  to  carry  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
to  the  people  through  self-involvement. 

In  1968,  citizens  in  the  Partners  of 
the  Alliance  in  the  United  States  sent 
more  than  660  tons  of  agricultural,  edu- 
cational, and  hospital  equipment  to  their 
Partners  in  Latin  America.  All  packing 
and  shipping  arrangements  were  made 
by  those  private  citizens,  but  the  tragedy, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  countless  tons  of  ad- 
ditional equipment  and  large  numbers 
of  technical  assistance  volimteers  could 
have  been  added  to  the  development  re- 
sources had  transportation  been  avail- 
able. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Part- 
ners have  not  been  able  to  accept  many 
contributions  of  excellent  equipment  be- 
cause their  warehouses  already  are 
bulging  with  an  estimated  800  tons  of 
equipment  that  despite  their  best  efforts 
they  are  unable  to  transport. 

In  1968,  350  volunteer  technicians 
were  involved  in  Partners  development 
projects  with  transportation  assistance 
from  AID.  During  that  same  period, 
however,  1,250  additional  volunteers 
from  the  United  States  and  560  program 
volunteers  from  Latin  American  nations 
traveled  on  Partners  project  missions 
under  private  funding.  Though  this  is 
an  outstanding  record  of  private  re- 
sponse to  the  challenge  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  it  Is  again  a  tragedy  that 
coimtiess  other  professional  and  tech- 
nical volunteers  who  were  ready  to  give 
of  their  time  and  talents  were  unable  to 
do  so  because  of  a  lack  of  transportation 
assistance. 

While  the  ship  Hope  plows  the  seas  In 
its  great  humanitarian  undertaking  to 
teach  and  to  heal,  the  time  has  arrived 
for  another  bold  effort — a  Partners' 
Plane  for  Peace— which  can  bring  the 
citizens  of  the  hemisphere  together  in 
an  even  closer  woi±lng  relationship. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  adopted  at 
<  the  Fourth  Inter-American  Conference 


CHAUTAUQUA  INSTITUTION 


HON.  JAMES  F.  HASTINGS 

or   NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  3,  1969 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  call  attention  of  the  House  to 
an  article  In  the  Washington  Post  con- 
cerning one  of  the  most  notable  centers 
in  the  world  for  education,  entertain- 
ment, culture,  and  recreation. 

The  article  deals  with  Chautauqua  In- 
stitution, an  expansive,  tree-shaded  sum- 
mer colony  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Chau- 
tauqua In  southwestern  New  York  State. 
There  is  not  anything  like  it  in  the  Na- 
tion today  which  typifies  more  the  es- 
sence of  America. 

Under  the  leadership  of  its  president. 
Dr.  Curtis  W.  Haug,  Chautauqua  Institu- 
tion today  is  a  worldwide  showcase  for 
aU  that  is  superlative  in  the  arts,  music, 
and  literature  as  well  as  serving  as  a 
forum  for  figures  of  national  and  Inter- 
national prominence  in  all  fields  of  en- 
deavor. 

Presidents  have  made  some  of  their 
most  important  pronouncements  from 
the  platform  of  the  amphitheater.  Presi- 
dent Franklin  Roosevelt  made  his  famous 
"I  hate  war"  speech  there  and  Theodore 
Roosevelt  called  it  the  "most  American 
spot  in  America"  and  truly  it  is. 

The  above-mentioned  article  follows: 

Chautatjqua 
(By  MatiUda  D.  MasdoU) 

"It's  an  Institution,"  claims  its  president. 
"It's  a  crazy  house!"  counters  a  wag.  "It's 
where  you  find  your  thing,"  adds  a  teen- 
ager. 

It's  all  of  this  and  more.  For  snuggled  on 
the  shores  of  a  lake  In  the  southwestern  cor- 
ner of  New  York  State  Is  a  spot  for  a  family 
vacation.  It's  Chautauqua — the  place  Teddy 
Roosevelt  called  the  "most  American  spot 
In  America." 

Though  Chautauqua  was  founded  In  1874 
by  the  Rev.  John  Heyl  Vincent,  a  reUglous 
editor,  as  a  retreat  for  Methodist  Sunday 
school  teachers,  today  It  is  a  bubbUng,  boom- 
ing cultural  mecca.  No  less  than  the  beat 
of  Count  Basle  thumps  out  over  the  waters 
of  Lake  Chautauqua. 

"Don't  confuse  us  with  those  traveling 
tent  shows,  orators  and  revivals  you've 
heard  about,"  bristled  an  old-timer  In  a 
rocking  chair  on  the  veranda  of  the  Ath- 
enaem  Hotel  as  she  watched  the  day's  ar- 
rivals and  departures.  "They  took  our  name 
but  had  no  ties  with  us.  Those  circuses  folded 
up  In  the  '20s  and  we're  still  here  I" 

At  Chautauqua  you  can  write — or  read — 
a  poem  or  a  novel;  play  the  violin,  oboe,  flute, 
or  horn;  take  ballet  lessons,  blrdwatch, 
weave,   paint;    see   a  movie,  opera  or  play; 
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attend  concerts  or  lectures  on  world  crises; 
get  expert  tips  on  the  stock  market.  You 
can  even  learn  to  tune  a  piano.  Or  you  can 
Just  loll  by  the  lake,  swim,  cruise,  water  ski, 
go  fishing,  hike  in  the  woods  and  play  shuf- 
fleboard. 

You  name  it;  Chautauqua  has  It.  E^very- 
one  Is  encouraged  to  be  himself,  improve 
himself,  and  to  have  fun  doing  it. 

Last  year  over  50,000  persons  spent  at 
least  a  day  or  all  of  an  eight-week  season 
puBiilng  the  program  of  fun  and  fact-finding 
that  the  Chautauqua  Institution  offers 
every  July  and  August.  The  town  swarmed 
with  people  of  all  ages,  from  babies  in  per- 
ambulators to  senior  citizens  with  canes.  A 
large  proportion  were  young  people. 

A  gatehouse  and  a  high  fence  around  the 
grounds  mark  Chautauqua  on  New  York 
State  Highway  17J,  16  miles  north  of  James- 
town. Entrance  is  by  paid  admission.  Dally, 
weekly,  or  season  tickets  range  from  $1  for 
a  12-hoiu'  weekday  stay  to  $60  for  the  entire 
eight-week  season.  The  gate  fee  entitles  ad- 
mission to  practically  all  events  except 
operas,  plays,  classroom  courses  and  a  few 
special  programs. 

A  gateway  parking  lot  takes  care  of  your 
car  for  the  duration  of  your  stay.  Cars  are 
permitted  on  the  grounds  only  for  deliveries 
and  unloading  or  loading  of  baggage.  "In 
Chautauqua  you  walk."  commented  our  rock- 
Ing-chalr  informant.  "Even  people  with 
chauffeurs  have  to  walk  for  we've  left  many 
of  our  fine  old  trees  standing  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  streets." 

Rooms  and  apartments  are  aiso  available 
In  private  homes  and  church  bouses.  Pleas- 
ant eating  places  are  everywhere,  all  with 
extremely  modest  prices.  A  note  to  the  Pub- 
licity Department,  Chautauqua  Institution 
Chautauqua,  New  York  14722,  will  bring  you 
a  packet  of  pamphlets. 

The  biggest  bargain  is  the  ten-cent, 
round-trip  scenic  bus  ride  of  the  700-acre 
enclave.  The  route  starts  and  ends  at  Bestor 
Plaza,  the  town's  hub.  Radiating  off  Bestor 
Plaza  are  quiet,  narrow  streets  shaded  by 
enormous  trees.  Small,  square  houses  with 
verandas,  curllcued  cornices  and  handker- 
chief lawns  line  both  sides.  Round  globes, 
nostalgic  of  a  past  era,  light  Whyte  street, 
the  main  intersection. 

As  the  bus  Jogs  along  you  become  aware 
of  bird  warbles  mingling  with  violin  arpeg- 
gios, piano  cadences  and  flute  tones — tlie 
"cacophony  of  Chautauqua."  What  appears 
to  be  a  scattering  of  shacks  In  the  woods 
turns  out  to  be  "Piano  Village,"  a  series  of 
studios  for  piano  practice.  George  Gershwin 
wrote  hU  "Concerto  in  F"  In  one  of  them. 

An  eight-sided  white  building  stands  at 
one  intersection.  Over  the  door  a  sign  reads 
"The  Octagon  Poets."  There  recognized  and 
fledgling  poets  meet  to  read,  discuss  and 
write  poetry.  On  the  lakefront  Is  the  ballet 
studio.  Aroimd  the  bend  are  the  Boys'  and 
Girls'  Clubs. 

At  the  other  end  of  town  Is  the  Recreation 
and  Education  Center.  Classes  start  with  3- 
year-old  toddlers  who  learn  to  iise  toys, 
books,  playground  slides,  seesaws  and  sand 
piles.  F'or  high  school  youngsters  there  are 
courses  In  English,  history,  mathematics,  the 
sciences  and  tyi)ewritlng.  For  college  students 
and  adults  the  program  offers  not  only  usual 
studies  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  arts, 
but  also  such  topics  as  fund-raising  tech- 
niques, study  of  the  Chinese  language,  and — 
as  a  sign  of  the  times — a  seminar  on  nar- 
cotics education. 

Everyone  Is  bound  sooner  or  later  to  meet 
In  the  amphitheater,  a  7000-Beat  open-sided 
structure  where  lectures,  religious  services, 
movies  and  Jam  sessions  take  place. 

But  the  temptation  to  relax  lures  many 
away  from  all  this  InteUectual  stimulation. 
A  cruise  on  the  "Gadfly,"  which  tours  the 
lake,  shouldn't  be  missed.  The  lake  Is  famous 
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for  muakl*.  wblefa  Um  N«w  York  SUto  Con- 
MrraUoo  Dvputmant  brMda  m  batctaen«a 
Jnrt  aboT*  Chsutauqii*.  W«t«r  ikllng.  canoe- 
ing »nd  MUlnc  r«f>ttaa  are  all  part  of  the 
program. 


ROMULUS  TOWNSHIP  BBOmS 
HOME  CONSTRUCTION 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or  MicmoAN 
Df  THI  HOUSE  OF  RSPRXSKNTATIVX8 

Tuesday,  June  3.  1969 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  a  successful  program  now 
underway  in  the  township  of  Romulus, 
In  my  congressional  district,  to  provide 
low-rent  housing  for  families  who  will  be 
relocated  because  of  an  urban  renewal 
project. 

Utilizing  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development's  turnkey  pro- 
gram. Romulus  Township  has  begun 
construction  of  101  homes  on  scattered 
sites  lA^lhe  conununity.  This  project  is 
an  excellent  example  of  how  local  com- 
munlUes  are  making  effective  use  of  the 
many  and  varied  programs  that  have 
been  authorized  and  funded  by  Congress. 
Romulus  Township  officials  made 
their  first  application  for  this  program 
tQ  September  19M.  Workbig  closely  with 
my  ofBce  and  with  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  they 
obtained  $15,000  in  planning  funds  early 
In  1»«7.  ^ 

On  January  lO  of  this  year,  the  De- 
partment approved  a  $1,906,334  loan  to 
enable  the  community  to  proceed  with  Its 
plans.  The  homes  will  Include  52  du- 
plexes and  49  single- family  units.  They 
will  be  built  by  the  Urban  American 
lAnd  Development  Company,  and  then 
purchased  by  the  township's  Housing 
Commission  for  rental.  Annual  contribu- 
tions by  the  Federal  Government  will 
enable  tlie  Commission  to  keep  the  rents 
within  the  means  of  low-income  fam- 
ilies. 

The  Housing  Commission  will  sell 
long  term  bonds  to  repay  the  HUD  loan, 
and  then  retire  the  bonds  with  the  rental 
income. 

I  am  very  proud  of  the  farsighted 
community  planning  on  the  part  of 
Romulus  ofOclals  which  has  made  this 
program  poeslble.  I  am  also  proud  to  be 
serving  in  a  Congress  which  has  enabled 
local  communities  to  solve  their  problems 
through  cooperation  with  Federal  agen- 
cies. 

Romulus  Township  is  a  community  of 
nearly  20.000  persons,  with  an  area  of  36 
square  miles,  making  It  one  of  the  largest 
municipalities  In  my  district.  The  town- 
ship has  already  made  some  moves  to- 
ward becoming  a  city,  and  all  recent  es- 
timates show  Romulus  to  be  on  the  verge 
of  a  great  population  boom. 

The  low- rent  housing  program  was 
conceived  and  brought  Into  being  by  a 
dedicated  group  of  oCBcials.  which  In- 
cludes Roderick  Smith,  supervisor;  Al- 
fred J.  Perry,  clerk;  Joseph  Wallls,  treas- 
urer; and  Trustees  Ellis  Pennington, 
Jimmie  C.  Raspberry,  and  James  Stew- 
art. 

Others  who  have  served  as  township 
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offlclals  during  the  past  3  yean  include 
Edmund  Bizek.  supervisor,  and  Norbert 
Wegienka,  trustee. 

Current  members  of  the  township's 
Housing  Conunission  are  Eugene  Wilson, 
president,  and  John  Guerst,  Felix  Ro- 
galle,  Ernie  Davis.  Sadie  Ward  and  Don- 
ald Harris.  Former  members  are  Vira 
Petraaka.  Bernard  J.  McOrane.  Alfrtda 
Melvin  and  David  Layne. 

To  this  outstanding  group  of  public 
servants,  I  offer  my  sincere  congratula- 
Uons  for  an  excellent  example  of  how 
enlightened  cooperation  between  Fed- 
eral and  local  agencies  can  help  progres- 
sive communlUes  plan  for  the  future,  and 
put  Federal  tax  dollars  to  work  on  local 
projects  to  benefit  local  residents. 
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WHAT  EISENHOWER  REALLY  SAID 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CAuvoairiA 
IN  THK  HODSK  OF  REPRE8ENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  June  3.  1969 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
cent months,  reams  of  paper  have  been 
devoted  to  speculation  and  comment  on 
former  President  Elsenhower's  parting 
words  regarding  the  miliUry-lndustrlal 
complex  A  great  deal  of  distortion  has 
crept  Into  the  original  meaning  of  his 
words.  The  foUowing  editorial  from  Navy 
magazine  put  the  General's  words  re- 
garding defense  Industries  and  the  neces- 
sity of  maintaining  a  strong  defense  pos- 
ture into  a  more  balanced  perspecUve 
and  I  Include  this  editorial  in  the  Rxcow) : 
What   KisxifHown   Really   Said 


When   the  tougb  old  aoldler  flnaUy  auc- 
cumbed  at  79  after  an  unprecedented  num- 
ber of  heart  attacks  and  other  Ulneaaes.  the 
naUon  loet  one  of  the  greateat  and  certainly 
the  best  loved  leaders  of  our  age.  We  still  leave 
to  history  a  detaUed  appraisal  of  Dwlght  D. 
Elsenhower's  record  as  Allied  Commander  in 
Kurope  in  World  War  II  and  as  Prealdent  of 
the  United  States.  He  had  hU  critics  during 
both  periods,  particularly  as  Prealdent.  But 
If  he  failed  to  do  some  things  some  people 
feel  he  should  have  done.  Ike  unquestionably 
was  victorious  in  war  and  successful  in  keep- 
ing the  United  States  prosperous,  strong  and 
*'  P«*ce  during  his  years  Ui  the  White  House. 
His  breadth  of  view  was  well  known    He 
coined  the  term  "parochial"  for  those  mUl- 
tary  leaders  and  others  who  Judge  things  only 
by   partisan   or   preconceived    concepts    Al- 
though a  Weet  Polntw.  General  Elsenhower 
Immediately  saw  the  tremendous  advantages 
of  the  Polaris  submarine  and  a  nuclear  power 
surface  Navy  and  pushed  such  developmenu 
mora  than  any  other  President.  He  backed 
aircraft  carriers  and  strategic  air  and  missile 
power,  often  to  the  dismay  of  the  Army   We 
say   no   more  about   the  late  former  Com- 
mander-in-Chief for  two  nmsooM.  NAVY  pub- 
lished  a   fuU   length  article  about  him  in 
March.  And  we  feel  the  urgent  need  to  com- 
ment on  a  current  movement  which  uaea  an- 
other term  he  coined. 

We  refer  to  the  powerful  current  of  antl- 
mllitarlsm  that  is  sweeping  the  country 
which  blames  "the  military-Industrial  com- 
plex" for  moat  of  our  current  Ills.  In  his  fare- 
well addreos  as  President.  Ike  warned  against 
the  potential  danger  of  large  armed  forces 
and  a  huge  arms  Industry  gaming  "unwar- 
ranted Influence"  in  our  nation,  while  at  the 
same  Ume  stressing  that  both  were  "viui"  to 
our  survival. 
The  phraae.  quoted  completely  out  of  con- 


text, has  become  the  catch-word,  the  spear- 
hma  of  an  attack  against  anything  concerned 
with  maintaining  an  adequate  U.S.  national 
defense  and  almost  everything  America  has 
stood  for.  Not  only  the  militant  radicals,  but 
re^>ected  liberal  Senators,  editors,  colmn- 
nists,  commentators,  scientists  and  profes- 
sors have  used  the  phrase  as  "proof"  that  not 
only  should  defense  spendmg  be  drasUcally 
cut  to  add  billions  immediately  to  solve  the 
real  problems  of  poverty  and  the  cities,  but 
also  in  support  of  anything  they  peraonally 
oppose  concerning  the  military.  They  loe« 
sight  of  the  totally  Important  factor*  of  mili- 
tary strength  needed  to  preserve  the 
Republic. 

These  sophisticated  leaders  of  American 
thought — who  are  quick  to  accuse  others  of 
the  crime  of  lifting  statement*  out  of  con- 
text—use the  bare  phrase  or  a  sentence  or 
two  of  Elsenhower's  comment  in  a  way  that 
undoubtedly  would  dUtreas  him  If  he  were 
here.  The  alleged  "mlUUry-lndustrUl  com- 
plex" U  cited  oonsuntly  as  a  reason  to  vote 
down  the  ABM.  new  warships,  planes,  and 
other  proposed  weapons  systems.  The  term 
appears  in  every  argument  for  abandoning 
the  ROTO,  military  research  at  imlverBitiee 
barring  military  or  defense  Industry  recruit- 
ers from  campuses,  ending  the  draft  and  In 
favor  of  any  number  of  unilateral  disarma- 
ment propoaaU,  pulling  out  of  Viet  Nam 
without  honor  and  turning  the  other  cheek 
at  whatever  North  Viet  Nam  doe*  to  us. 

Elsenhower's  oft-quoted  warning  about  the 
dangers  of  a  combination  of  large  armed 
ioft**  and  a  big  defense  Industry  did  Indeed 
warn  of  the  "potential  for  the  disastrous  rUe 
of  misplaced  power"  which  could  endanger 
American  llbertiee  and  democratic  processes. 
But  this  was  only  a  small  part  of  what  he 
said  In  a  speech  primarily  concerned  with  his 
great  desire  to  maintain  peace.  He  warned 
agatnat  the  danger  of  global  Communism, 
and  then  said: 

"A  vital  elMnent  In  keeping  the  peace  is 
our  mUitary  esUblishment.  Our  arms  must 
be  mighty,  ready  for  Instont  action,  so  that 
no  potential  aggressor  may  be  tempted  to  risk 
his  own  destruction." 

He  noted  that  the  U.S.  nUUtary  organiza- 
tion and  American  industry  had  greatly 
changed  since  pre-World  War  n  days,  when 
we  had  no  armaments  Industry  and  when 
"American  makers  of  plowshares  could,  with 
time  and  as  required,  make  swords  as  well." 
"But  now,"  he  added,  "we  can  no  longer 
risk  emergency  Improvisation  of  national  de- 
fense; we  have  been  compelled  to  create  a 
permanent  armaments  industry  of  vast  pro- 
portions" and  a  3.5  million  man  mlUtary  es- 
tablishment. His  warning  against  the  "po- 
tential" of  a  "military-Industrial  complex" 
gaining  "unwarranted  influence"  and  endan- 
gering "our  liberties  or  democratic  prooeases" 
followed. 

What  Life  magazine    called    the    current 
"highly  emotional  general  attack  on  the  VS. 
military  establishment"  has  stimulated  new 
Oongreaslonal   investigations   Into  Pentagon 
"waste"  and  charges  that  the  "military"  has 
docnlnated  UJ3.  foreign  policy,  overcommlt- 
tlng  the  nation   arotmd  the  world.  There  has 
indeed  been  "waste"  in  that  a  number  of 
weapons  systems  have  been  canceUed  either 
because  they  failed  to  measure  up  to  stand- 
ards, were  outmoded  before  they  were  ready, 
or  were  late  and  costs  ran  up  and  perform- 
ance Improvement  proved  marginal.  But  war 
U  waste,  and  this  Is  the  nature  of  the  game. 
Pentagon     decision-makers     must     agonize 
between   chancing   tnt>t^^<ft   on   risky   new 
weapons  with  great  promise  or  catastrophe 
if  they  wait  untU   the  other  side  achieves 
some  technological  breakthrough  that  would 
leave  the  United  States  open  to  attack.  Russia 
has  been  building  a  new  prototype  fighter 
plane  almost  every  year  and  scrapping  It  in 
favor  of  a  new  model.  All  nations  always  have 
done  the  same  thing  with  the  same  result^ 
and  the  same  charges  of  "waste."  Some  or 
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It  could  have  t>een  avoided,  and  top  mlUtary 
ofDcers  must  bear  a  share  of  the  blame. 

But  it  is  Important  to  note  that  dvlUan 
leaders,  not  only  In  the  Pentagon  but  also  In 
the  White  House  and  State  Department,  for 
the  past  eight  years,  have  made  the  major 
decisions  on  weapions  systems  and  strategy — 
not  the  uniformed  leaders  who  now  are  get- 
ting the  most  criticism.  They  did  not  make 
the  decisions  on  major  strategy  in  the  Viet 
Nam  War.  on  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  in  the  Cuban 
CrlaU,  or  in  leaving  the  Northwestern  Pa- 
cific so  unguarded  as  to  make  the  Pveblo  and 
EC-iai  Incidents  possible. 

Military  ofllcers.  tmhappy  at  being  the  tar- 
gets of  recent  attacks,  resent  even  more  the 
fact  that  General  David  M.  Shoup,  retired 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Oorps,  and  long  a 
military  maverick,  Joined  the  aaaallers  with  a 
vitriolic  attack  on  the  ofllcers  corps  as  the 
leaders  of  the  "military-Industry  complex" 
in  an  article  In  Atlantic  magazine.  He  accused 
many  of  them.  In  effect,  of  being  "war  lovers." 
Another  retired  Marine  ofllcer,  Colonel  Rob- 
ert Helnl,  now  mlUtary  analyst  of  the  Detroit 
News,  accuses  Shoup  of  "going  sour"  on  his 
profession  and  country  becatise  of  frustrated 
"political  ambltloQs"  and  a  "desire  for  pub- 
licity." 

The  origins  of  the  present  attack  on  the 
military  are  clear.  General  Earle  G.  Wheeler, 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  blames 
it  on  "friutratlon"  against  the  Viet  Nam 
War,  which  "has  gone  on  so  long,"  with  no 
clearcut  outcome,  along  with  a  rejection  by 
many  Americans  of  our  Involvement  In  "other 
nations'  security  affairs"  In  unpopular  wars 
like  Korea  and  Viet  Nam,  as  well  as  the  huge 
cost  of  new  weapons. 

There  Is  no  question  but  that  U.S.  mlUtary 
policy  and  force  levels  are  In  for  a  thorough 
reexamination.  But  this  can  have  Its  good 
side.  In  reviewing  overseas  commitments  in- 
cluding the  maintenance  of  many  divisions 
and  air  units  In  Europe,  which  Mr.  Elsen- 
hower criticized,  Congress  can  take  a  good 
look  at  alternate  and  more  economical  strat- 
egies, such  as  the  seabased  one.  But,  looking 
back  on  history,  we  are  concerned  lest  the 
new  wave  of  antlmlUtarlsm  gets  out  of  hand. 
We  recall  the  fervent  belief  in  the  '20s  of  the 
Kellogg  Treaty  solemnly  outlawing  war.  And 
liow  Senator  Gerald  Nye,  and  his  Subcom- 
mittee Counsel,  Alger  Hiss,  almost  convinced 
the  American  people,  in  a  highly  publicized 
Oongreaslonal  Investigation,  that  the  "mer- 
chants of  death"  (munitions  makers)  were 
largely  responsible  for  wars,  causing  many 
Americans  to  Ignore  Hitler  and  other  aggres- 
sors. Somehow,  the  current  attack  on  the 
"mUltary-lndustrtal  complex"  smacks  of  the 
Nye-Hlas  "merchants  of  death"  campaign  of 
the  "SOs  which  almost  left  America  unguarded 
when  World  War  11  came. 
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effort  to  save  money  for  the  taxpayer  by 
that  newspaper: 

(From  the  Intelligencer.  May  31,  1989] 
Pakic  Gkab:  CoapoxATX  Windpallb  Oklt 

CASTTALTIIS   op   CdLXMO   OH   BZKXVITS 

The  $20,000  farm  aid  limit  voted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  strikes  this  news- 
paper as  the  soundest  piece  of  agricultural 
legislation  advanced  In  a  long  time. 

Yet  the  proposal  already  Is  under  fire,  and 
from  no  less  a  person  than  the  new  Secretary 
of  Agriculttire,  who  has  expressed  the  hope 
that  "The  Senators  will  reverse  this  action. " 
Mr.  Hardin's  reasons,  as  reported  in  Wash- 
ington press  dispatches,  seem  a  bit  obsciue. 
He  Is  not.  he  told  reporters  at  a  press  con- 
ference called  to  explain  his  viewpoint,  Judg- 
ing the  "morality  or  ethics"  of  big  benefit 
payments  to  large  corporate  farmers.  But  he 
doesn't  feel  that  thU  is  the  appropriate  ve- 
hicle for  dealing  with  the  subject.  The  House 
tacked  on  the  $20,000  celling  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  agricultural  appropriation  blU. 
Hardin  says  the  time  to  consider  the  subject 
of  benefit  limits  Is  when  Congress  takes  up 
revision  of  general  farm  programs  next  year 
The  time  to  slap  on  a  limit,  if  It  is  to  be 
done  at  aU,  is  now  when  the  business  at 
hand  Is  the  appropriation  of  money.  If.  as 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  seems  to  feel, 
there  Is  danger  in  the  limitation  of  reacti- 
vating an  old  cotton  program  under  which 
big  growers  would  continue  to  get  unlimited 
support.   Congress   assuredly  can   take  care 
of  that  In  separate  legislation.  By  next  year 
the  political  situation  may  be  tinfavorable. 
The  bllg  stated  purpose  of  agricultural  aid 
as  It  has  evolved  during  the  past  quarter  of 
a  century   or  so  was  rescue  of  the  family 
farmer.  It  hasnt  worked  out  that  way.  Farm 
families  by  the  millions  have  been  deserting 
the  land,  more  and  more  of  their  acreage 
falling  Into  the  hands  of  big  operators  who 
took  advantage  of  the  federal  subsidy  to  ex- 
pand their  holdings. 

It  was  Inevitable,  perhaps,  even  desirable, 
that  agriculture,  especially  where  big  crops 
like  grain  and  cotton  are  concerned,  would 
become  big  business  In  the  mass  production 
sense.  But  there  is  no  more  economic  rea- 
son or  social  Justice  In  subsidizing  a  big 
mechanized  farm  than  In  helping  a  steel  mill 
or  a  coal  mine. 

The  House  has  taken  a  first  step  In  a  good 
direction  by  putting  a  celling  on  the  amount 
any  Individual  operation  can  collect.  Un- 
like Mr.  Hardin,  this  newspaper  hopes  the 
Senate  supports  rather  than  reverses  the 
House  action. 
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HON.  ROBERT  H.  MOLLOHAN 

OF    WK8T    VIBOINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  3,  1969 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  this  body  Imposed  a  limitation  of 
$20,000  on  the  Federal  aid  to  any  one 
farm.  Since  then,  there  have  been  a 
number  of  editorials  from  newspapers 
In  my  home  district  in  West  Virgtola, 
and  not  one  of  them  has  opposed  that 
restriction. 

RepresentatlTe  of  the  feelings  of  these 
newspapers  In  the  State  of  West  ^ni- 
glnla,  the  Intelligencer  of  Wheeling.  TUs 
newspaper  has  long  served  Weet  Vir- 
ginians tor  being  a  watchdog  ot  Govern* 
ment  spmdlng  and  Gorenunent  pro- 
grams. Tlie  f oUowlng  editorial  Is  anoChw 


A  BLUEPRINT  FOR  PEACE  IN 
VIETNAM 


HON.  DON  H.  CUUSEN 

OP    CALIPORMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  3,  1969 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Si>eaker, 
today  President  Nixon  departs  for  Mid- 
way Island  for  a  roimd  of  talks  with 
President  Thieu  of  South  Vietnam. 
Prom  these  meetings  could  come  new 
and  innovative  alternatives  toward  end- 
ing the  war  in  Vietnam,  and  securing  a 
viable  and  lasting  peace  throughout 
Southeast  Asia. 

Yesterday,  I  was  privileged  to  commu- 
nicate to  the  President  some  of  the  views 
of  us  in  the  Congress  and  throughout 
the  Nation  share  regarding  our  over- 
involvement  in  Vietnam  and  the  search 
for  peace  there  that  we  all  so  diligently 
hope  and  pray  will  soon  oome  to  pass. 

Today,  I  should  like  to  share  with  my 
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colleagues  some  of  the  thoughts  and  rec- 
ommendations I  have  conveyed  to  the 
President  on  the  eve  of  his  departure 
for  Midway. 

One  of  the  real  agonies  of  Vietnam, 
which  explains  in  part,  not  only  our  in- 
volvement in  the  war  but  much  of  the 
dissentlon,  confusion,  and  misunder- 
standing that  prevails  over  this  question, 
has  been  the  failure  of  the  past  to  ex- 
plain to  the  American  people  the  his- 
torical background  that  led  up  to  the 
deplojrment  of  U.S.  fighting  men  in  the 
Vietnam  conflict. 

The  plain  truth  Is,  that  the  people  in 
this  country  have  never  been  told  the 
full  story  or  the  complete  truth  about 
the  virtual  collapse  of  the  Southeast 
Asia  Treaty  Organization — SEATO— 
and  its  inability  or  refusal  to  respond 
and  provide  security  for  free  people 
when  aggression  first  "raised  Its  head" 
in  South  Vietnam.  Regrettably,  SEATO, 
the  regional  security  organization,  es- 
tablished imder  the  U.N.  Charter  for  the 
purpose  of  defending  free  people  and 
free  nations  against  aggression  has  flatly 
failed  to  effectively  respond  or  "handle" 
the  threat  to  these  countries'  internal 
security. 

Another  failure,  with  regard  to  in- 
forming the  American  people,  has  been 
to  neglect  "telling  it  like  it  is"— that  this 
conflict  in  Vietnam  is  a  "new  kind  of 
war"  commonly  known  as  "guerrilla 
warfare" — completely  unlike  the  con- 
ventional wars  of  the  past.  In  a  conflict 
wherein  imconventlonal  strategy  and 
tactics  are  employed  by  the  enemy,  many 
people  are  still  trying  to  evaluate  and 
make  judgments  on  the  conduct  of  the 
war  using  conventional  terms. 

Back  In  August  of  1968,  Candidate  Nix- 
on had  this  to  say  before  the  platform 
committee  in  Mismni: 

The  (Johnson)  Administration  has  either 
not  recognized  that  this  Is  a  new  and  more 
complex  kind  of  war,  or  has  not  seen  Its  sig- 
nificance. The  result  is  that  the  old  style, 
conventional  military  aspects  have  been  over- 
emphasized, and  Its  other  dimensions — psy- 
chological, political,  economic,  even  diplo- 
matic— have  gotten  too  little  attention.  .  .  . 
We  need  far  greater  and  more  urgent  atten- 
tion to  training  the  South  Vietnamese  them- 
selves, and  equipping  them  with  the  best  of 
modem  weapons.  As  they  are  phased-ln. 
American  troops  can  and  shovild  be  phased- 
out.  This  phasing-out  wUl  save  American 
lives  and  cut  American  costs.  Further,  it  Is 
essential  if  South  Vietnam  Is  to  develop  both 
the  military  strength  and  the  strength  of 
spirit  to  svurvlve  now  and  In  the  future.  It  Is  a 
cruel  Irony  that  the  American  effort  to  safe- 
guard the  Independence  of  South  Vietnam 
has  produced  an  ever-Increasing  dependency 
m  our  ally.  //  South  Vietnam's  future  is  to  be 
secure,  this  process  must  now  be  reversed. 

This  is  precisely  why  I  have,  since  1965. 
advanced  the  so-called  phase-in/phase- 
out  concept  through  the  creation  of  a 
free  Asian  security  force  which  would,  on 
a  carefully  conceived,  realistic,  and  me- 
thodical timetable,  phase-in  motivated, 
trained,  and  properly  equipped  South 
Vietnamese  and  other  Southeast  Asian 
manpower  as  U.S.  troops  are  phased 
out  or  phased  back  to  the  initially 
acceptable  advisory  and  supporting  role 
previously  agreed  upon  as  the  U.S.  com- 
mitment to  those  SEATO  countries 
threatened  with  Communist  subversion 
or  aggression. 

Such  a  security  organization.  In  my 
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judgment,  U  the  only  way  In  which  free 
nation*  In  Asia  will  be  able  to  ttll  the 
security  vacuum  that  wa«  created  around 
the  free  nations  of  Asia  following  the 
withdrawal  of  the  French  security  forces 
from  that  part  of  the  world  and  the  sub- 
sequent reluctance  on  the  part  of  SEATO 
to  fulfill  its  defense  obligation  to  the 
participating  nations. 

That  the  United  SUtes  had  to  reqwnd 
at  all  to  the  conflict  In  Vietnam  Is  totally 
unrealistic  when  you  stdp  to  think  of  the 
1  billion  people  In  Southeast  Asia  who 
are  perfectly  capable  of  defendhig  them- 
selves. 

This  Is  why  I  firmly  believe  and  strong- 
ly recommend  that,  if  we  are  to  prevent 
future  Vletnams,  SEATO  must  either  be 
updated  and  revitalized — or  replaced  by 
a  mutual  and  more  viable  security  orga- 
nization In  Southeast  Asia  that  would 
require  a  pro  rata  sharing  of  the  man- 
power needed  from  each  participating 
nation  to  provide  the  security  that  Is  now 
totally  lacking  In  the  Pacific  Basin  com- 
mimltles. 

Since  January  of  this  year,  a  concerted 
effort  iMs  been  underway  to  provide  the 
training- -and  modem  equipment  needed 
by  South  Vietnam's  armed  forces  to  per- 
mit them  to  assimie  their  rightful  burden 
and  increased  responsibilities  for  the  ac- 
tual conduct  of  the  war  until  such  time 
as  a  reasonable  and  honorable  settlement 
of  the  conflict  can  be  negotiated  in  Paris. 
Thus,  as  I  see  It,  the  "phaslng-ln" 
stage  is.  in  fact,  well  underway  and  this 
Is  the  dlrectlcn  we  must  take. 

In  an  editorial  appearing  In  the  Hearst 
newspaper  In  March  1968,  Editor  in  Chief 
William  Randolph  Hearst.  Jr..  had  this 
to  say: 

Now  here  is  the  crux  of  my  thinking  The 
U.S.  has  some  500,000  men  over  th««  fighting 
their  war.  This  U  about  one  man  for  every 
400  of  our  total  population.  If  the  Asian 
countries  only  equalled  this  effort — and  they 
should  do  more  with  the  enemy  at  their 
*>o«ler» — they  could,  and  should,  field  an 
army  of  around  a  mllUon.  Besides  this  great 
numerical  advantage.  It  would  have  a  tre- 
mendous peychologloai  effect.  Right  now.  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  has  the  advantage  of  being  able 
to  say  he  Is  fighting  what  he  calls  white  Im- 
perialists. With  a  million  or  more  Asians  fac- 
ing him  on  the  battlefield,  the  plctiire  would 
be  put  In  proper  perspecUve,  to  say  the  least. 
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to  help  solve  the  Vietnam  problem  and 
prevent  further  Communist  encroach- 
ment and/or  subversion  of  the  other  free 
Asian  countries  of  South  Korea,  Taiwan, 
the  Philippines,  Indonesia,  Singapore, 
Malaysia,  Thailand,  Laos,  Burma.  Cam- 
bodia, Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 

We,  In  the  States,  have  200  million 
people.  There  are  I  billion  people  In 
Southeast  Asia.  Is  It  not  fair  to  expect 
that  the  prime  source  of  manpower  re- 
quired for  the  "anUguerrtlla"  and 
"counterlnsurgency"  ground  forces  come 
from  these  countries  that  have  the  pri- 
mary threat  to  their  security? 

I  say  absolutely,  and  it  is  this  message 
I  have  asked  President  Nixon  to  convey 
to  President  Thleu  and  aU  the  free  Asian 
leaders: 

As  I  said  In  the  CoircussiONAL  Rcc- 
ORO  of  March  18. 1968 : 

My  own  Judgment  Is  that  such  a  program 
Is  feasible — that  the  manpower  Is  available, 
that  the  Idea  U  pracUcal,  logical,  and  fair, 
and  that  the  free  Asian  nations  can  be  con- 
vinced of  thU  dlplomaUcally  ...  It  suggests  a 
broad  but  positive  and  orderly  plan  for  re- 
ducing US.  Involvement  In  Vietnam  without 
any  sacrifice  to  o»ir  basic  security  reqiilre- 
ments.  Further,  It  would  place  the  conduct 
of  the  war  in  the  bands  of  the  AsUns  them- 
selves, who  must  now  Uke  a  new  look  at  the 
ground  rules. 

With  security  as  the  key.  I  can  forsee  the 
Free  Asian  Security  Force  providing  the  type 
of  security  that  SEATO  and  the  UJ«  w«re 
expected  to  provide. 

Eventually,  however,  there  must  emerge 
the  kind  of  regional  cooperaOon  among  the 
nauons  of  the  Pacific  Basin  that  wUl  pro- 
mote economic  growth  through  a  type  of 
Aalan-Paclfic  Common  Market.  How  can  this 
be  accomplished?  Here  we  can  export  our 
free  enterprUe  system  In  the  same  way  we 
helped  Japan  recover  from  the  ashes  of  World 
War  n  to  become  the  strongest  economic 
power  In  the  Far  last  m  Ism  than  18  years. 

As  President  Nixon  has  said: 
Vietnam  does  not  exist  In  isoUUon.  Around 
the  world,  we  should  mobilize  our  diplomatic 
Z^  ^"^  P*^  ...  We  need  such  an  effort 
not  only  to  speed  an  end  to  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam, but  also  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  the 
org»nl»tlon  of  a  l..tlng*^and  larger  pL^ 
certainly  one  of  the  lessons  fromthe  Sg^y 
of  Vietnam  is  that  we  need  a  new  diploma*? 
to  prevent  future  Vletnams. 
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South  Vietnam.  Instead,  he  talked  of 
"free  and  open  elections"  by  all  the  peo- 
ple of  Vietnam  and  their  right  "to  self- 
determlnaUon."  Quite  frankly,  this  is  not 
a  proper  or  fitting  matter  for  the  United 
States  to  determine  and  I  believe  the 
President  has  made  this  absolutely  clear 

In  this  regard,  I  believe  we  should  stop 
kidding  ourselves.  In  Conununist  termi- 
nology, "coalition  government"  is  a  tool 
whereby  the  Communists  are  handed  a 
tool  for  the  complete  domination  and 
imposition  of  their  will  on  the  people 
concerned.  We  have  seen  this  pattern 
develop  not  only  in  Eastern  Europe  after 
World  War  n,  but  more  recently  in  Laos 
where  the  Communists  are  "using"  Laos 
as  part  of  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  to  fer- 
ret men  and  supplies  to  South  Vietnam. 

The  key  point  I  want  to  make  Is  this: 

Can  you  Imagine  the  Impact  a  strong 
free  Asian  security  organization  would 
have  on  the  negotiators  from  Hanoi,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Red  China^North 
Vietnam's  principle  mUitary  equipment 
suppliers? 

As  Mr.  Hearst  stated: 

If  the  Asian  countries  equalled  our  effort, 
they  could  field  an  army  of  a  mlUlon  men! 

If  Hanoi  and  the  Communist  negoti- 
ators In  Paris  fully  realized  that  they 
would  have  to  face  the  manpower  sup- 
pUed  from  1  billion  Asians  backed  by 
our  military  and  technical  training  pro- 
grams, I  think  they  would  change  their 
attitude  and  their  "tune"  at  the  negoti- 
ating table  in  Paris. 

Simultaneous  to  this,  however,  we  must 
demonstrate  by  deeds,  not  just  words, 
our  strong  desire  and  intention  to  co- 
operate economically  and  diplomatically 
to  help  accelerate  free  nation  building 
in  their  part  of  the  world,  with  all  of  the 
associated  benefits— the  most  important 
of  which  Is  a  vastly  Improved  standard 
of  living. 


OCEAN    RESOURCES    AND    MARINE 
BIOMEDICINE 


Mr.  Hearst  and  I  have  consistently 
agreed  on  this  approach.  Unbeknown  to 
each  other.  Bill  Hearst  and  I  were  pub- 
licly expressing  similar  points  of  dis- 
agreement and  disenchantment  with  the 
conduct  of  the  Vietnam  war.  He  wrote 
an  editorial.  "Plugging  the  Dike  in  Viet- 
nam," while  I  developed  a  "blueprint  for 
peace"— the  "phase-In.  phase-out"  con- 
cept through  the  creation  of  a  free  Asian 
security  force." 

Our  suggestions  were  similar  thai  and 
if  you  read  President  Nixon's  platform 
statement  of  1968,  you  will  note  the  same 
ring  of  similarity  in  his  announced  ob- 
jectives and  recommendations  for  a  sat- 
isfactory solution  to  the  Vietnam  prob- 
lem. I  am  pleased  to  see  him  foUowlng 
through  on  his  previous  position. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  see  President 
Thleu  traveling  to  and  communicating 
with  other  Southeast  Asian  leaders.  This 
Is  absolutely  essential  if  we  are  ever  go- 
ing to  develop  the  flrmed-up  SEATO  or 
free  Asian  security  organization  required 


The  potential  for  future  Vletnams  is 
all  around  us— In  Laos,  ThaUand 
Burma.  South  Korea,  the  Mideast  East- 
em  Europe,  in  Africa,  and  South  and 
Central  America. 

If  we  are,  in  fact,  going  to  avoid  future 
entanglements  such  as  Vietnam  then 
certainly,  a  "new  diplomacy"  must  now 
be  forged  out  of  the  Jungles  and  the 
graveyards  of  Vietnam.  A  diplomacy  I 
submit,  that  places  far  greater  emphasis 
on  poUtlcal,  diplomatic,  and  economic  in- 
ItiaUves— rather  than  on  military  cru- 
sades. As  there  Is.  as  President  Nixon  has 
said,  no  mUitary  solution  to  the  conflict 
in  Vietnam,  neither  is  there  a  military 
solution  to  present  or  future  foreign 
problems. 

The  world  has  grown  weaiy  of  war  and 
to  our  quest  for  peace,  we  have  become 
embroUed  in  such  national  controversy 
as  whether  or  not  Saigon  should  have  a 
so-called  "coalition  government."  In  the 
flrst  place.  President  Nixon  has  not  sug- 
gested or  proposed  a  UB. -imposed  "co- 
alition government"  on  the  people  of 


HON.  JERRY  L.  PETTIS 

OF  CAuroamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  3,  1969 
Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  Bruce 
W.  Halstead,  director  of  the  Interna- 
tional   Biotoxicologlcal    Center   of    the 
World  Life  Research  Institute  to  Colton. 
Calif.,  today  presented  testimony  before 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  which  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  entire  House.  He  ex- 
plains the  need  for  a  national  marine 
biomedical  program  of  worldwide  scope 
and  outlines  procedures  necessary  to  get- 
ting such  a  program  underway.  He  lists 
areas  of  study  vital  to  determination  of 
information  we  must  have  if  we  ever  hope 
to  properly  and  safely  develop  the  full 
potential  offered  by  the  sea. 
Dr.  Halstead's  full  testimony  follows: 
The  term  "marine  blomedldne"  as  used 
in  thU  preaenUtlon  la  concerned  with  such 
disciplinary  areas   as   marine   biochemistry, 
pharmacology,    pharmacognosy,     toxicology, 
nutnuon,  mlcoblology,  physiology,  epidemi- 
ology, taxonomy,  ecology,  pathology,  ethno- 
blology,  medicine,  marine  biomedical  lltera- 
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ture  documentation  and  retrieval,  bionics, 
technology  and  instrumentation  that  have 
a  bearing  on  national  and  International  ma- 
rine-derived solutions  to  health  problems. 
Although  the  aforementioned  areas  appear 
to  be  of  greatest  concern,  marine  blomedl- 
dne Is  not  necessarily  limited  to  these  sub- 
jects. In  brief,  marine  blomedldne  Is  con- 
cerned with  those  aspects  of  the  total  ma- 
rine blotope  that  have  both  a  direct  and  In- 
direct bearing  on  man's  health  and  welfare. 

nrrSKNATIONAL   SCOPE   OF   MAUm   BXOMXOZCINX 

International  cooperation  In  the  scientific 
study  and  use  of  the  sea  and  Its  biomedical 
resources  Is  Imperative  for  the  following 
reasons:  The  world  ocean  covers  71  percent 
of  the  earth's  surface.  Most  countries  have 
sea  ooekts  and  make  some  use  of  the  sea, 
although  national  Jurisdiction  extends  over 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  ocean's  area:  the 
remainder  Is  common  property.  The  waters 
of  the  world  ocean  and  their  contents  Inter- 
mingle without  serious  restraint.  Many 
oceanic  processes  are  of  large  scale  and  are 
driven  by  forces  of  planetary  dimension.  The 
organisms  inhabiting  the  sea  are  Influenced 
by  these  processes  and  forces,  and  their  dis- 
tribution, abundance,  and  behavior  are  often 
influenced  by  events  occurring  far  beyond 
the  territorial  limits  recognized  by  man 
(FAO  Fisheries  Rept.  No.  41.  Suppl.  3,  Octo- 
ber 1067). 

In  this  regard.  It  Is  recommended  that  a 
national  marine  biomedical  program  should 
be  global  In  scope  and  Integrated  with  the 
International  cooperative  efforts  of  such  or- 
ganizations as  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization of  the  United  NaUons.  World 
Health  Organization,  Scientific  Committee 
on  Oceanic  Research,  International  Biologi- 
cal Program,  International  Council  for  the 
Exploration  of  the  Sea,  and  other  Interna- 
tional agencies  A  more  detailed  report  of  the 
recommendations  of  these  organizations  ap- 
pears in  a  booklet  enUtled  "International 
Ocean  Affairs:  a  Special  Report  of  the  Joint 
.\CMRR/SCOR/WHO  (AC)  working  group  on 
the  implementation  of  the  United  Nations 
Resolution  on  the  Resources  of  the  Sea" 
published  In  FAO  Fisheries  Reports  No.  41, 
Suppl.  3,  FRM/R41  Suppl.  3(En),  Rome.  Oc- 
tober 1967. 

In  order  to  fulfill  the  the  need  for  protein 
for  the  world's  burgeoning  populations,  many 
countries  including  the  USA  will  have  to  aug- 
ment drastically  both  agricultural  and  ma- 
rine resources.  If  it  U  decided  to  Increase  the 
harvesting  and  to  start  the  herding  of  ma- 
rine animals,  then  It  Is  essential  to  study  not 
only  the  health  safety  of  potential  food  spe- 
cies but  also  the  organisms  in  their  food 
chain  which  are  potential  contributors  to 
blotoxlclty  and  pathogenicity  in  man. 

RECOMICENDATION  FOE  A  STSTEMS  MANACXMXNT 
APPROACH 

It  Is  recommended  that  a  systems  man- 
agement approach  be  used  in  order  to  avoid 
iiseless  duplication  of  effort  and  funding. 
The  systems  appro«M:h  has  been  used  with 
much  success  in  the  development  of  the 
space  program,  and  It  Is  believed  that  it 
would  contribute  materially  to  the  success- 
ful operation  of  the  projected  marine  bio- 
medical program.  It  is  believed  that  present 
grant-in-aid  methods  are  Inadequate  to  meet 
our  future  national  oceanographlc  require- 
ments. 

Industrial  management  techniques,  engi- 
neering "know-how."  economic  data  evalua- 
tion methods,  etc.,  can  be  of  value  In  devel- 
oping procedures  for  the  utilization  of  ma- 
rine biomedical  resources.  There  Is  need  for 
further  exploration  of  the  manner  In  which 
Industry,  government,  and  academic  institu- 
tions can  work  together  In  areas  of  mutual 
Interest. 

THX  NEED  FOK  A  RATIONAL  MARINE  BIOMKOICAL 
COOROINATINC    COMMITTEX 

If  our  national  goals  are  to  be  achieved, 
leadership  from  our  national   Government 
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must  be  forthctmilng.  It  Is  most  urgent  that 
marine  blomedldne  be  recognized  by  our 
leaders  in  Government  as  a  specific  discipli- 
nary entity,  that  our  existing  deficiencies  In 
this  field  be  clearly  understood,  and  that 
adequate  governmental  organization  be  pro- 
vided to  deal  properly  vrtth  the  subject.  It  Is 
apparent  that  some  facets  of  marine  blo- 
medldne merit  greater  attention  and  fiscal 
priority  than  others. 

Since  the  subject  matter  is  multlfaceted 
and  International  in  scop>e  and  comes  within 
the  purpose  of  several  Federal  agencies,  a 
coordinated  approach  is  highly  desirable.  It 
Is  therefore  recommended  that  a  standing 
Marine  Biomedical  Coordinating  Committee 
(MBCC)  be  established  and  that  this  com- 
mittee operate  under  the  National  CouncU 
for  Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  De- 
velopment (or  its  successor — if  the  present 
CouncU  should  be  disbanded). 

It  Is  further  suggested  that  the  member- 
ship of  this  committee  Include  representa- 
tives of  the  following  groups:  President's 
Scientific  Advisory  Committee,  National 
Council  for  Marine  Resources  and  Engineer- 
ing Development  (or  its  successor),  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
(Public  Health  Service,  National  Institutes 
of  Health),  Department  of  Interior  (Bureau 
of  Commercial  Fisheries  and  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration),  National 
Science  Foundation,  Environmental  Science 
Service  Administration,  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Depart- 
ment of  State,  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  Department  of  De- 
fense (ONR),  and  a  select  number  of  con- 
sultant specialists  from  universities,  research 
Institutes,  industry,  and  biological  and  med- 
ical professional  societies. 

The  purpose  of  the  MBCC  would  be  to  es- 
tablish national  goals  and  to  coordinate  pro- 
grams of  interagency,  national,  and  Inter- 
national importance  in  the  area  of  marine 
blomedldne.  The  MBCC  could  serve  a  useful 
function  as  a  scientific  advisory  body  to  the 
U.S.  Congress.  The  activities  of  MBCC  should 
be  assisted  by  means  of  a  full-time  execu- 
tive secretary  and  a  clerical  staff. 

ESTABLISHMENT     OF     NATIONAL     INSTITUTE     OF 
MARINE  MEDICINE  AND  PHAKMACOLOGT 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  should 
be  encoxiraged  to  establish  a  National  Insti- 
tute of  Marine  Medicine  and  Pharmacology 
(NIMMP)  within  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  The  Institute  should 
be  established  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
and  supporting  marine  research  with  a  view 
to  advancing  scientific  knowledge  In  marine 
biochemistry,  pharmacology,  pharmacognosy, 
toxicology,  nutrition,  microbiology,  epidem- 
iology, physiology,  taxonomy,  ecology,  pathol- 
ogy, to  ethnobiology,  bionics  and  technology 
as  it  may  relate  to  the  causes,  diagnosis,  pre- 
vention, treatment,  and  control  of  physical 
and  mental  diseases  and  other  Impairments 
of  man.  The  NIMMP  should  have  an  advisory 
council  to  advise,  consult  with,  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  Surgeon  General  on 
matters  relating  to  marine  medicine  and 
pharmacology.  The  Institute  should  be  au- 
thorized to  provide  training  and  Instruction, 
establish  traineeships  and  fellowships,  and 
provide  research  grants  to  public  or  other 
nonprofit  institutions.  An  international  ex- 
change of  graduate  and  post-doctoral  stu- 
dents should  be  encouraged.  Numerous  land- 
locked schools  and  universities  are  desirous  of 
obtaining  access  to  marine  field  facilities.  Ev- 
ery attempt  should  be  made  to  provide  access 
to  adequate  educational  and  research  facul- 
ties for  these  Inland  institutions.  Educational 
programs  should  also  be  provided  for  the 
training  of  skilled  technicians.  There  Is  ur- 
gent need  for  more  adequate  support  of  edu- 
cational programs  In  marine  blomedldne. 

THE    NEED    OF    REGIONAL    MARINE    HEALTH 
LABORATORIES 

■me  PubUc  Health  Service  presently  oper- 
ates three  marine  health  laboratories.  These 
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are  situated  in  Washington.  Rhode  Island, 
and  Alabama.  These  laboratories  are  con- 
cerned with  the  general  areas  of  the  health 
aspects  of  water  pollution  control,  nutrition- 
al values  and  health  hazards  of  sea  resources, 
marine  blotoxlcology,  infectious  agents,  hy- 
persensitivity reacUons  to  marine  products, 
physiological  effects  of  the  marine  environ- 
ment on  man,  pharmaceuticals  and  drugs 
from  the  sea.  and  other  general  marine 
health  problems.  The  present  support  level 
of  these  laboratories  is  Inadequate.  These 
laboratories  should  be  upgraded,  adequately 
funded,  and  their  operations  expanded.  These 
regional  laboratories  should  be  adequately 
equipped  for  advanced  sophisticated  analyti- 
cal research. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  additional 
sites  be  considered  for  the  establishment  of 
regional  marine  health  laboratories  In  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  Rhode  Island,  CaUfornla,  Florida, 
Texas,  or  the  Virgin  Islands.  One  or  more  of 
these  laboratories  should  serve  as  technical 
docximentatlon  centers. 

THE    NEED    OF    REGIONAL    MARINE    BIO- MEDICAL 
FIELD   LABORATORIES 

There  Is  urgent  need  for  international  field 
research  facilities  for  investigators  needing 
to  work  In  specific  geographical  (continental 
or  Insular,  temperate,  suTjtropical,  tropical,  or 
polar)  oceanic  regions.  Field  research  units 
would  in  most  Instances  be  minimal  field  fa- 
cilities but  with  maximum  accessibility  to 
field  resources.  These  laboratories  would  be 
used  primarily  for  the  procurement  of  living 
specimen  materials,  ecological,  physiological, 
and  other  types  of  activities  that  could  not  be 
conducted  to  a  greater  advantage  elsewhere. 
Each  laboratory  would  be  of  a  standard 
format  and  would  have  collecting  gear,  diving 
equipment,  and  small  vessels  (approx.  45  ft.) 
suitable  for  making  local  field  studies. 

The  following  field  sites  are  recommended 
on  the  basis  of  their  strategic  environmental 
and  geographical  locations.  These  field  units 
could  be  operated  either  under  contract  with 
a  private  nonprofit  organization  or  directly 
by  a  governmental  agency.  Recommended 
sites  are  as  follows: 

Trust  Territory  (Paiau,*  Jalult),  Line  Is- 
lands (Palmyra),  Samoa,  New  Caledonia,* 
Society  Islands,*  Great  Barrier  Reef.*  Korea.* 
Japan.*  Ethopla,  India,*  Virgin  Islands  (St. 
Johns*).  Cozumel,  Honduras,  Canal  Zone,* 
Indonesia  (Ambon*),  Thailand,*  Seychelles, 
East  Africa,*  Aegean-Adriatic  areas.  British 
Isles,*  West  Africa.  Azores,  Brazil.*  Galapagos 
Islands,*  Gulf  of  California*.  Pt.  Barrow. 
Alaska,*  Palmer  Station,  Antarctica.* 

Most  of  these  localities  are  readily  accessi- 
ble by  air  transportation. 

Particular  attention  is  directed  to  the 
fact  that  the  greatest  assemblage  of  marine 
organisms  possessing  biodynamlc  substances  « 
Is  found  within  the  Malay  Archipelago 
(Sumatra,  Java,  Lesser  Sunda,  Moluccas, 
Timor,  New  GiUnea.  Borneo,  Celebes  and 
the  Philippines).  It  is  noted  with  deep  re- 
gret that  the  United  States  has  not  used  to 
advantage  one  of  the  richest  blotlc  provinces 
in  the  world  which  is  available  to  our  coun- 
try through  Palau  In  the  Trust  Territory. 
Palau  lies  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  Ma- 
layan Archipelago  and  is  about  400  to  600 
miles  northeast  of  Ambon  In  the  Moluccas 
where  the  Soviets  had  almost  completed 
building  an  enormous  oceanographlc  facility 
for  the  Indonesian  Government.  It  is  highly 
recommended  that  a  biomedical  research  lab- 
oratory be  established  in  Palau  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  moment. 

THE    NEED    FOR    A     NATIONAL    RESEARCH     VESSEL 
FACILITT 

A  Single  large  research  ship  (5.000  ton 
class)  should  be  made  available  and  equipped 
as  a  national  facility  for  marine  biomedical 


*  Indicates  that  there  Is  an  existing  facility, 
but  most  of  these  present  facilities  are  In 
dire  need  of  more  adequate  support. 
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InreatlsaUoiM.  In  addition.  It  U  racommcDd- 
•d  th«t  KnaUer  ▼mmI*  (approz.  46  ft.  In 
l«ncth)  be  aaalgn«d  to  r«fk>nal  field  faclUtlM 
for  local  operatlona.  Tbaae  voaaala  should  be 
■padally  d«al(ned  for  blomadlcal  ocean  work 
and  adeqiiately  equipped  for  •urrey,  collect- 
ln(.  and  diving  operaUona  Special  attention 
naeda  to  be  directed  to  the  problem  of  refrlg- 
•ratlon  and  low  temperature  requlrementa 
suitable  for  the  pre—r nation  of  venoma.  en- 
symee.  etc.  Many  adentlata  are  dealroua  of 
Inveatlgatlng  biomedical  problema  but  are 
unable  to  obtain  the  neceeaary  loglaUcs  sup- 
port. Laboratory  and  reaearcb  veeael  faeUl- 
tlea  are  urgently  needed  for  blomadl«*l 
•tudlea. 

IKVntUlfXlfTATIOIf  MXBW 

It  la  UnperaUve  that  the  effectlveneaa  of 
Instrumentation  to  be  uaed  at  sea  be  In- 
creased, since  this  Is  the  major  avenue  by 
which  the  effectlveneaa  of  the  research  in- 
vestigator can  be  improved.  The  design  of 
Inatrumenta  Intended  for  use  In  the  marine 
environment  la  at  present  left  to  the  Inge- 
nuity and  usually  meager  facilities  of  the  In- 
dividual who  needs  them  Although  miracles 
are  achieved  by  this  route,  It  subverts  time 
of  biologically  trained  men,  and  their  lack 
of  training  In  engineering  and  some  of  the 
physical  sciences  la  often  evident  in  the  re- 
sirit. 

"It  la  "taJtrefore  recommended  that  fiuidlng 
for  research  and  development  of  Instrumen- 
taUon,  coUecUng  devices,  diving  research  ve- 
hicles, and  data  handling  and  processing 
equipment  be  specifically  directed  towards 
that  segment  of  our  economy  which  can  best 
satisfy  this  need — IndusTy.  In  order  to  guide 
the  selection  of  projecu  to  be  funded.  It  la 
suggested  that  review  panels  be  set  up  within 
the  framework  of  the  Marine  Biomedical  Co- 
ordinating Committee  for  thU  purpose.  These 
review  panels  would  have  the  specific  task 
of  making  necommendatlons  of  areas  of  tech- 
nology and  Instrumentation  which  need  Im- 
provement The  means  for  effecting  this  Im- 
provement would  be  left  to  Industry  and  en- 
gineers, working  m  close  collaboration  with 
scientists. 

MMCotatMmxo  ammas  or  uamui*  bxokxdical 
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study  of  dtsssss  prnrssses  In  marine  orga- 
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The  following  are  some  suggested  areas 
of  marine  biomedical  research  which  are 
urgently  In  need  of  attention.  Undoubtedly 
there  are  other  priority  areas  which  have 
been  overlooked,  but  these  suggesttons  pro- 
vide a  rough  guideline  to  the  scope  of  ma- 
rine biomedical  research  that  is  needed. 

Taxonomy  and  ecology  of  medically  Impor- 
tant marine  organlams.  particularly  danger- 
ous marine  animals  of  all  types.  Studies 
should  Include  photographic  documenUUon 
of  their  habJte,  habiut.  IdentlflcaUon.  etc. 

Screening  of  marine  organisms  for  blolosl- 
cal  acUvlty. 

InvestlgaUon  of  the  food  web  of  marine 
oranglams. 

Study  of  triggering  mechanisms  In  the  pro- 
duction of  toxicity  cycles  in  marine  oraa- 
nlams. 

Uses  of  marine  organisms  as  biomedical  re- 
search tools. 

The  InvesUgaUon  of  Industrial  waste  prod- 
uct contaminants  Involved  In  the  food  web 
of  marine  organisms. 

The  use  of  marine  organisms  as  sources  of 
new  drugs. 

InvestlgaUon  of  marine  biochemical  sub- 
stances as  models  for  the  development  of  new 
synthetic  chemicals. 

BvaluaUon  of  health  safety  standards  for 
new  marine -derived  foods. 

Development  of  laboratory  culture  tech- 
niques of  marine  organlams  that  are  likely 
to  serve  as  sources  of  either  new  foods  or 
useful  biochemical  agents. 

CUnlcal  aspecte,  diagnoses,  treatment  and 
prevention  of  marine  blotoxlcatlons  and 
other  marine- tad uoed  Tltnrssos 


Epidemiology  at  marine  blotoxlcatlons. 
Mass  aquaculture  techniques  for  the  pro- 
duction   of    food    and    useful    blochsmloal 
agents. 

Study  of  the  affects  of  aquaculture  as  It 
relates  to  environmental  fllsnsnp  production 
and  control  nrt^<»»mnlsms 

Origin  of  toxic  and  other  blologleaUy  ao- 
ttve  substances  In  marine  organlams. 

Development   of   surretllance   systems   ot 
oommerolal  marine  food  and  drug  products. 
The  atudy  of  the  use  of  marine  organlama 
by  primitive  native  groupe. 

Chemical  and  pharmacological  properties 
at  biologically  active  marine  substances. 
Marine  bionics. 

Chemotazonomy  of  marina  organlams. 
Investigation  of  food  detection  and  sensory 
mechanisms  in  marine  animals. 

A  naUonal  file  for  the  storage  and  retrieval 
of  marine  health  inform«tlon. 

Investigation  of  the  nutritional  potenUal 
of  plankton. 

InvestlgaUon  oT  marine  pathogenic 
mlcroorganlams. 

The  study  of  hypersensitivity  reactions  to 
marine  organisms. 

Physiological  effecu  of  the  marine  en* 
vlronment  on  man. 

The  relationship  of  marine  organisms  to 
the  Man-ln-the-Sea  Program. 
Health  aspects  of  ocean  pollution. 
Anatomy  of  the  venom  organs  of  marine 
organisms. 

Physiological  haaarda  relating  to  diving, 
such  as:  effects  of  pressure,  inert  gases  in- 
creased oxygen  tensions,  etc. 

roaijCATioit  or  bsbults 
There  la  a  dearth  of  useful  marine  Infor- 
mation that  is  available  to  both  the  scien- 
tific and  Uy  public.  Greater  attention  needs 
to   be   directed    to    the   quaUty.   publication 
and  public  disseminaUon  of  sclenuflc  flnd- 
ings.  Adequate  funding  should  be  provided 
for  the  publishing  of  investigative  results  In 
technical     Journals     and     well     illustrated 
manuals,    monographs,    and    books.    Docu- 
mentary  educational    films   are   needed   for 
civilian  and  the  MillUry.  The  production  of 
these  films  should  be  encouraged  and  funded. 
■coNOMic  arruKNS 
Beneflu  to  be  derived  from  biomedical  re- 
search are  both  immediate  and  long-term. 
Laboratory  studies  have  shown  that  there  Is 
a    vast   spectrum   of   marine   bloactlve  sub- 
stances   having    anUblotlc.    antiviral,    and 
fungicidal  properUee.  There  is  evidence  that 
many  of  these  subsUnces  wiU  have  immedi- 
ate  commercial   potential.   There   is   also  a 
great  variety  of  systemic  drugs  affecting  the 
nervous     system,     cardiovascular,     urinary 
gastrointestinal,    and    various    other    organ 
systems.  Some  of  the  greateet  medical  prob- 
lems  facing   mankind    today   are   concerned 
with  the  chronic  degenerative  diseases,  can- 
cer,   heart    disease,    neurological    disorders 
mental  health,  arthritis,  etc.  Marine  organ- 
Uma  provide  an  unupped  wealth  of  planu 
and  anlmaU  that  either  store  or  produce  a 
fantasUc  array   of   complex   chemical   sub- 
stances, many  of  which  offer  exciting  possl- 
blUUes  as  new  therapeutic  agenu. 

World  fisheries  are  beginning  to  expand 
rapidly  into  tropical  seas,  and  greater  atten- 
tion is  being  directed  to  shallow-water  shore 
fisheries  operations.  There  U  urgent  need  for 
a  more  effective  utUlzaUon  of  the  so-called 
"traah  species"  in  warm  water  areas.  The 
utilisation  of  a  broader  spectrum  of  tropical 
marine  organisms  as  food  products  haa 
brought  about  an  unprecedented  confronta- 
tion with  an  enormous  array  of  poisonous 
marine  organisms.  Toxic  marine  organisms 
range  throughout  the  phylogenetlc  seriea 
of  planu  and  animals.  The  toxicity  of  some 
of  these  poisons  are  about  10.000  times  that  of 
sodium  cyanide  or  about  3.000  times  that  of 
our  better  war  gaaes.  With  the  necesalty  of  de- 


veloping protein  concentrates  from  an  ever 
increasing  variety  of  marine  organlams.  it  i» 
urgent  and  neceeaary  that  the  edibility  of 
all  marine  organlams  be  evaluated,  particu- 
larly if  they  are  Ukely  to  be  used  In  the 
production  of  protein  concentrates. 

The  prospecu  of  using  protein  resources 
from  the  sea  for  human  and  animal  con- 
sumption are  becoming  increasingly  more 
dllBcult  as  toxic  industrial  wastes  are  being 
discharged  into  the  marine  environment  The 
devasUUng  outbreaks  of  Minamata  disease 
In  Japan  document  the  serious  threat  that 
industrial  wastes  contribute  to  the  food 
economy  of  the  sea.  The  Minamata  situation 
polnu  up  the  fact  that  in  the  future  we 
must  be  prepared  to  cope  with  toxic  prod- 
ucu  from  both  natural  and  industrial 
sources  which  become  Incorporated  in  the 
complex  food  web  of  the  sea.  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  FPC  we  may  also  encounter  a  con- 
centration effect  of  trace  elements  and  other 
industrial  chemical  compounds  that  could 
eventually  result  in  serious  disease  problems 
This  is  an  are*  of  research  that  is  going 
to  require  careftUly  controlled  long-term 
chronic  toxicity  studies.  At  the  moment 
there  U  no  evidence  that  any  serious  consid- 
eration is  being  given  this  subject. 

Important  economic  by-products  will  also 
result  from  a  national  effort  in  biomedical 
oceanography  in  the  area  of  education.  New 
Job  opportunlttee  will  be  developed  and  new 
educational  programs  will  be  required. 

The  unUpped  biochemical  wealth  of  the 
sea  offers  some  of  our  richest  resources  with 
the   promise   of   Immediate   returns   as   nu- 
trlenu  and  usefiil  therapeutic  agents  which 
are   Ukely    to   prove   to   be   highly   effective 
against  some  of  mankind's  most  devastating 
ills.  Marine  biotoxins  play  a  dual  role  of  being 
^le  to  preserve  Ufe  as  weU  as  to  destroy  it 
We  must   learn  how  to   utilize   these   sub- 
stances for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind. 
tn*D  FOB  tmnrsraiAL-GovxaNicKNT  uaison 
Provision  should  be  made  to  establish  an 
effective  Uaison  between  government  and  In- 
dustry.   If    the    biochemical    wealth    of   the 
oceans  U  to  be  successfully  utlUzed,  there 
must  be  brought  about  a  much  closer  work- 
ing relationship  between  government  and  In- 
diutry.  Most  pharmaceutical  companies  are 
not  in  a  position  to  undertake  the  expensive 
logistics,    procurement,   and    documentation 
program  that  Is  required  before  a  marine  or- 
ganism can  be  assayed  for  Its  pharmacologi- 
cal properties.  These  Initial  studies  will  of 
necessity  have  to  be  lunded  by  government. 
A  great  deal  of  fundamental  research  will  be 
required  In  order   to  develop  commercially 
feasible  aquaculture  techniques  for  the  rear- 
ing   of    marine    organisms    having    marine 
pharmaceutical   potential.   It  is  noteworthy 
that     at    least    one    commercial     company 
(Aquarium  Systems,  Inc.,  WlckUffe.  Ohio)  Is 
presently   exploring   the   rearing   of   marine 
pharmaceutical   organisms.   It   is  Important 
that  some  sort  of  a  cooperative  program  be 
established  with  private  enterprise  so  that 
compounds  having  commercial  potential  can 
be  profitably  marketed  and  thereby  enhance 
our  economy.  This  Is  a  very  critical  area  that 
must   be   carefully   evaluated   if   these   bio- 
chemical producu  are  to  be  of  economic  value 
to  our  nation. 


LACKAWANNA  OPPOSES  OIL  DRILL- 
INO   IN  LAKE   ERIE 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or  NEW  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  3.  1969 

Mr  DULSKI  Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue  of 
underwater  drilling  for  oil  and  gas  has 
had  prominent  attention  of  late,  partlc- 
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ularly  in  view  of  the  accident  off  the 
California  coast. 

There  is  now  a  proposal  for  oil  and  gas 
drilling  In  Lake  Erie  about  which  the 
people  of  the  Niagara  frontier  are  right- 
fully concerned. 

Lake  Erie  already  has  a  serious  pollu- 
tion problem  with  which  local.  State,  and 
Federal  ofBclals  are  striving  to  deal  as 
fast  as  possible. 

Our  people  are  worried  that  oil  and  gas 
drilling  may  add  new  complications  to  an 
already  extremely  difficult  situation. 

On  May  20,  I  submitted  for  the  Com- 
GRESsioNAL  RECORD  a  rcsolution  from  the 
legislature  of  Erie  County,  N.Y.,  in  vehe- 
ment opposition  to  the  proposed  lake 
drUling. 

Now  the  City  Council  of  Lackawanna, 
N.Y.,  has  passed  a  resolution  expressing 
its  opposition  "to  any  drilling  for  oil  or 
gas  In  Lake  Erie  because  of  the  imminent 
dangers  of  pollution." 

The  resolution  urges  Governor  Rocke- 
feller and  our  State  and  Federal  legisla- 
tors to  "take  any  and  all  action  to  pre- 
vent such  drilling." 

The  council  approved  the  resolution  by 
unanimous  vote  and  a  copy  of  the  reso- 
lution, No.  30,  signed  by  Council  Presi- 
dent Melvin  D.  Wodzlnskl.  has  been  sent 
to  all  parties. 

The  anxiety  of  our  people  in  the  Buf- 
falo area  Is  very  clear  and  I  hope  that 
there  will  be  careful  consideration  of  all 
of  the  aspects  of  the  drilling  proposal 
before  final  action  is  taken. 


INCREASE  MINORITY  REPRESENTA- 
TION ON  DRAFT  BOARDS 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CALiroRKiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  3,  1969 


Mr.  BROWN  of  CaUfomia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, even  though  President  Nixon  shows 
interest  in  at  least  one  aspect  of  selec- 
tive service  reform — a  lottery  draft  con- 
cept— I  doubt  If  any  changes  will  be 
occurring  in  the  near  future. 

For  young  men  now  subject  to  inequi- 
ties and  distortions  contained  in  the 
current  draft  apparatus,  the  prospect  of 
future  reform  does  not  mean  very  much. 
Too  many  present  regulations  and  prac- 
tices utUized  by  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem seem  to  me  to  be  flagrant  repudi- 
ations of  basic  democratic  concepts  upon 
which  our  Nation  was  formed. 

Already  this  session  I  have  introduced 
a  bill  <H.R.  8428)  calling  for  a  5-year 
transition  to  a  full  volunteer  military, 
with  a  lottery  draft  employed  during  the 
Interim.  I  still  stand  behind  my  position 
that  even  though  a  volunteer  army  may 
offer  certain  grave  dangers,  on  balance 
it  Is  a  better  system  than  the  current 
draft-oriented  military— with  or  with- 
out a  lottery  mechanism. 

In  addition  to  that  bill,  I  have  indi- 
cated my  support  of  draft  reforms  pro- 
posed by  other  colleagues.  In  April  I 
Joined  with  my  friend  from  New  Yortc 
(Mr.  Koch)  in  a  bill  (HJl.  10500)  clari- 
fying the  definition  of  conscientious  ob- 
jectors; soon,  I  will  be  a  cosponsor  of  a 


prtq^osal  by  my  friend  from  Texas  (Mr. 
EcKHAKDi)  which  seeks  to  give  regis- 
trants the  right  of  legal  counsel  before  a 
draft  board. 

This  week,  I  entered  a  new  bill  which 
asks  for  change  In  another  facet  of  the 
Selective  Service  System — minority  rep- 
resentation on  draft  boards. 

Three  years  ago,  I  discovered  that  In 
the  parts  of  Los  Angeles  County  where 
there  was  a  heavy  amcentration  of 
Mexican-American  citizens,  the  three 
draft  boards  serving  those  areas  only 
had  OTie  Mexican-American  member. 
Furthermore,  he  was  the  only  person  of 
Mexican-American  descent  in  all  Los 
Angeles  County — and  there  are  over 
600.000  Mexican-Americans  in  the  coim- 
ty — to  be  on  a  draft  board. 

Given  the  wide   autonomous  powers 
granted  Individual  draft  boards,  compo- 
sition of  the  boards  may  result  In  vary- 
ing responses  to  similar  situations.  That 
is,  there  could  be  deferment  or  drafting 
of  some  men  in  swne  communities  who 
would  have  been  given  a  different  status 
In  a  different  community.  Whether  or 
not  the  racial  and  economic  makeup  of 
boards  has  contributed  to  the  range  of 
policies  taken  by  different  boards  is  hard 
to  either  say  or  prove,  but  1  believe  It 
certtiinly  could  have  such  implications 
and  is  a  matter  that  should  be  corrected. 
Since  1966,  when  I  first  brought  up 
the     underrepresentatlon     of     Mexican 
Americans  on  Los  Angeles  boards,  there 
has  been  some  improvement  in  getting 
better  minority  participation.  Within  a 
year — by  July  1967 — Mexican- American 
board  members  jumped  from  only  that 
one  to  six.  Now.  nine  Mexican  Ameri- 
cans serve  on   boards   throughout  Los 
Angeles  Coimty. 

Yet,  still  more  needs  to  be  done.  If  the 
proportion  of  Mexican  Americans  on  Los 
Angeles  Coimty  boards  were  to  be  "truly 
representative  of  the  community  they 
serve" — as  President  Johnson  ordered  In 
his  1967  draft  reform  address — instead 
of  nine,  there  would  be  20  Mexican 
Americans  serving  today. 

Since  President  Johnson's  speech,  na- 
tionwide minority  membership  on  boards 
has  risen.  According  to  a  chart  in  the 
May  Issue  of  "Selective  Service,"  the 
monthly  publication  of  the  national  Se- 
lective Service  System,  between  March 
1967  and  March  1969,  the  number  of 
minority  group  members  serving  on  local 
boards  increased  from  801  to  1,688. 

Over  that  period,  Negro  membership 
zoomed  about  230  percent — from  about 
300  to  nearly  1,070 — and  from  about  37 
percent  of  all  minority  board  members 
to  around  63  percent.  The  percentage 
growth  of  Spanish-sumamed  members 
rose  the  least  of  all  minority  groups, 
going  up  about  26  percent  over  the  2- 
year  period. 

The  bill  I  introduced  yesterday  (HJl. 
11799)  aims  at  further  Increasing  minor- 
ity participation  on  local  selective  serv- 
ice boards.  It  says  that  the  "President, 
in  making  such  appointments,  and  the 
Governors  or  other  officials,  in  making 
recommendations  for  such  appoint- 
ments, shall  insure  that  the  individuals 
forming  the  membership  of  a  local  board 
substantially  reflect  the  ethnic  and  eco- 
nomic composition  within  the  bound- 
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arles  of   the   area   which   such   board 
serves." 

I  believe  additional  minority  repre- 
sentation would  help,  in  part,  to  assure 
fair  and  equitable  treatment  for  all  reg- 
istrants, and  could  also  provide  better 
community  participation  and  acceptance 
with  board  actions. 


JUDGE  JOHN  S.  SIMMANG 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF  TKXAB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  3.  1969 
Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  central 
Texas  has  lost  a  great  leader  and  all  of 
us  have  lost  a  great  friend.  Hon.  John  S. 
Simmang,  district  judge  of  the  21st  Ju- 
dicial District  of  Texas,  died  recently  of 
a  heart  attack. 

Judge  Simmang  was  widely  known  at 
all  levels— he  worked  with  Presidents  and 
Governors,  but  he  also  sat  at  the  table 
with  the  common  man. 

Judge  Simmang  began  practicing  law 
in  his  native  Giddlngs  In  1929.  Although 
he  was  widely  traveled,  he  never  had  any 
desire  to  leave  Lee  County.  His  father, 
the  late  E.  T.  Simmang,  practiced  law 
in  Giddlngs  beginning  in  the  late  1800's. 
His  brother  was  also  an  attorney. 

The  judge  served  as  Lee  County  at- 
torney from  1954  until  1969,  when  he 
resigned  to  accept  the  post  as  district 
judge.  This  career  was  never  to  be  ful- 
filled. Judge  Simmang  died  after  having 
served  only  5  months.  This  loss  will  be 
keenly  felt. 

His  son,  Michael,  has  continued  the 
family  law  tradition.  Mike  is  the  district 
attorney,  a  job  he  took  the  first  of  this 
year. 

Prom  1938  untU  1952,  Judge  Simmang 
served  as  judge  of  his  county.  He  was 
cocouhsel  for  Bluebormet  Electric  Co-op 
for  27  years.  During  his  tenure,  this  co- 
op strxmg  lines  into  the  back  country 
and  generated  power  for  thousands  of 
people. 

Not  content  with  these  credentials. 
Judge  Simmang  also  served  as  president 
of  the  Texas  Association  of  County 
Judges.  During  this  tenure,  he  personally 
worked  to  make  the  dream  of  farm-to- 
market  roads  a  reality. 

John  Simmang  was  a  common  man  in 
philosophy,  but  not  in  action.  He  was 
without  equal  in  getting  things  done. 
For  example,  he  served  on  the  Giddlngs 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  volvmteer 
fire  department,  the  Industrial  foimda- 
tion,  and  the  State  school  committee. 

The  list  of  his  service  organizations 
fills  a  telephone  book. 

Judge  Simmang  was  an  astute  Demo- 
cratic worker.  Years  ago,  he  joined 
hands  in  helping  a  young  man  in  his 
bid  for  election  to  Congress.  That  young 
man  later  became  President  of  the 
United  States — Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Judge  Simmang  was  bom  in  Giddlngs 
in  1906.  He  died  in  1969.  In  those  years 
between,  John  Simmsmg  carved  out  a 
new  central  Texas.  He  carried  his  area 
to  heights  they  never  dreamed  of.  In  a 
quiet  but  firm  manner,  this  man  asked 
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all  of  ufl  to  deliver  more  than  we  thoivht 
we  could— and  then  he  would  hold  our 
hand  until  we  did.  helping  over  the 
rough  spota. 

The  years  of  John  Slmmang's  life  were 
a  gift  to  all  of  us.  I  will  mlaa  him  sorely. 
as  will  all  his  many  friends. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  close  by  Including 
remarks  written  by  a  young  man  Judge 
Slmmang  encouraged.  This  tribute  Is 
written  by  Buddy  Preuss,  editor  of  the 
Olddlngs  Times  and  News— one  of  the 
Judge's  own: 

Lo   OouNTT    Has   Loot   a    Puxnd 
(By  Buddy  Pr«uM) 
Tlie   p«opl«   of   Lee   County   bare   loat   a 
mend  with   the  paaelng  of  Judge  John  8 
Slmmang. 

Thto  man  loved  Lee  County  and  lU  people 
like  few  others  I  have  ever  known. 

Yet  the  prominence  of  becoming  District 
Judge  didn't  change  hl«  atUtude  about  the 
common  people.  He  bad  dined  with  the  blgh- 
e«t  dlgnlUrlee  of  thla  nation,  including  Pree- 
Identa  and  Oovemors.  But  hla  heart  always 
came  back  to  hl«  beloved  Lee  County  the 
place  of  his  birth  and  chUdhood.  where  he 
followed  in  his  father's  fooutepa  aa  an  at- 
*»mey»ln  the  practice  of  law, 
-  AltlMiogh  Judge  Slmmang  had  associated 
with  the  highest  offlclaU  of  the  land,  he  was 
more  often  than  not  seen  dressed  In  work 
clothes  associating  with  people  of  all  races 
In  this  area  who  truly  earned  their  living  by 
the  sweat  of  their  brow.  He.  too.  spent  as 
much  time  as  possible  at  hU  farm  with  his 
cattle. 

Judge  Slmmang  loved  the  outdoors  Noth- 
ing  probably  hurt  him  more  In  this  respect 
than  the  decision  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
to  drain  Flag  Pond  when  the  SomervUle  Dam 
was  built.  Yet  Just  last  week,  he  made  an 
all-out  effort  to  help  obtain  llghu  for  the 
NelU  Creek  Park  on  the  Lee  County  side  of 
the  SomervUle  Lake  He  realized  the  Impor- 
tance of  these  llghu  in  protecting  those  Lee 
Countlans  and  others  who  were  using  this 
park  for  recreation. 

It  was  announced  at  aU  three  Lee  County 
Sheriffs  Poese  rodeoa  last  week  that  Judge 
Slmmang  had  donated  llghu  above  the 
bucking  shoou  so  that  hU  people  cotUd  bet- 
ter enjoy  the  sport  of  rodeoa. 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  recent  contrl- 
buUons  Judge  Slmmang  made  to  thU  com- 
munity. Thousands  of   things  he  has  done 
for  untold  numbers  of  individuals  and  fam- 
lllea  in  Lee  County  will  never  be  known    It 
didn't  make  any  difference  whether  you  were 
rich  or  poor,  black  or  white.  If  it  was  heln 
you  needed,  the  Judge  was  there  to  give  It. 
Not  only  did  he  often  give  free  legal  advice 
to  those  who  couldn't  afford  his  services   but 
often  reached  down  into  his  pocket  to  help 
those  who  needed  It.  And  he  made  countless 
contributions  to  various  churches  and  civic 
organlzaUons. 

The  "lltUe  man"  meant  Just  as  much  to 
Judge  Slmmang  as  the  fellow  with  lots  of 
money  and  great  honor.  Thousands  In  this 
area  wUl  testify  to  thU  fact. 

He  had  reached  the  height  of  bis  career 
with  hU  elecUon  as  DUtrlct  Judge  last  No- 
vember. It  Is  quite  possible  that  he  could 
have  had  appointments  to  even  higher  Judi- 
cial offices  had  he  wanted  It.  But  Judge  Slm- 
mang didn't  want  to  leave  Lee  County  The 
good  life  among  his  friends  meant  more  to 
Wm  than  a  high  pohtlcal  position.  So  his 
short  8  months  as  District  Judge  sMU  al- 
lowed him  to  live  In  the  place  of  hU  youth. 
He  was  happy  these  past  few  months 
probably  happier  than  he  bad  ever  bean.' 
Tet  he  was  the  flrst  to  admit  the  shortness 
of  life  on  thU  earth.  He  talked  about  It  al- 
most as  If  he  expected  not  to  be  here  much 
longer.  stUl  he  loved  Ufe  and  Uvad  It 
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Those  living  In  Bastrop,  Burleson  and 
Waahlngton  counUes  were  already  beginning 
to  realise  the  fairness  of  Judge  Slmmang 
on  the  bench.  He  received  a  very  compU- 
menury  artlole  J»ist  last  month  from  the 
publisher  of  the  Brenham  newspaper.  These 
are  the  kind  of  men  we  need  more  of  on 
the  benches  of  our  courts.  P'alr,  yet  not  so 
liberal  to  be  too  lenient  to  thoae  found 
guilty  of  a  serious  crime. 

It  hurts  me  to  thinks  that  the  Judge 
could  not  have  been  spared  long  enough  to 
All  at  least  one  term  as  an  example  to  the 
Judicial   branch   of  our  govemmenV 

I  will  never  forget  how  Judge  Slmmang 
about  two  years  ago  accepted  a  county  court 
case,  the  first  held  In  nearly  3  decades  In 
thU  county.  He  knew  It  wouldn't  make  him 
any  money  In  big  fees,  but  he  was  fighting 
for  a  principle.  And  without  principle  a  mans 
word   or   hU    character   means   nothing 

So  Judge  Slmmang  and  hU  son  Michael 
won  a  court  case  which  allowad  SSOO  for 
3  "wolf  dogs"  which  had  been  shot  by  a 
man  because  he  claimed  the  dog  was  dis- 
turbing hU  cattle.  The  dog  belonged  to  a 
colored  gentleman  who  had  been  hunUng 
wolves  as  sport  for  years,  helping  to  cut 
down  on  the  wolf  populauon  In  this  area. 
Whatever  Judge  Slmmang  beUeved  In  he 
would  fight  to  the  end  for  it.  Thta  Is  the 
way  It  was  with  hU  political  beliefs  Back 
when  Lyndon  B  Johnson  first  campaigned 
for  Congressman  in  thU  10th  DUtrlct.  It  was 
Mr.  John  who  headed  hU  campaign  in  the 
Lee  County  area  And  he  backed  Lyndon 
Johnson  all   the  way  to  the  Presidency. 

Both  LBJ  and  the  Judge  were  InstrumenUl 
in  getUng  the  LCREC.  now  Bluebonnet  Elec- 
tric Co-Op.  for  Olddlngs  It's  meant  a  lot 
to  the  economy  of  this  community  and  has 
helped  to  give  electricity  to  the  entire  rural 
area. 

The  Judge  also  served  at  one  time  as  Pres- 
ident of  the  County  Judges  &  Commissioners 
AssoclaUon.  helping  to  get  roads  for  rural 
areas. 

One  of  Judge  Slmmang's  most  recent  con- 
tributions to  this  community  came  Just  last 
year  when  the  Olddlngs  SUte  School  Com- 
mittee, of  which  he  was  a  member,  helped 
obtain  the  SUte  School  for  Boys  to  be  lo- 
cated at  Olddlngs.  Although  the  Judge  did 
not  live  to  see  this  become  a  reaUty.  the 
School  will  be  a  monument  to  his  untiring 
work  for  a  betur  communtly.  And  It  will 
employ  several  hundred  people,  most  of  whom 
win  be  the  "common  people"  he  cared  so 
much  for. 

Tes.  Judge  Slmmang  wlU  be  missed    But 
then  he  U  finally  getting  to  rest  from  his 
labors.  It  can  be  said  of  him.  "Well  done 
thou  good  and  faithful  servant." 

He  was  a  servant  of  the  people. 
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THE  ECONOMICS  OP  MANPOWER 
POLICY 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RkPRESENTATIVIS 

Tuesday,  June  3.  1969 


Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
Speaker,  the  need  for  a  more  effecUve 
national  manpower  policy  was  eloquently 
expressed  by  Secretary  of  Labor  Shultz 
m  a  speech  he  gave  recently  before  the 
Associated  Employers  of  Illinois.  I  am  In- 
serting the  distinguished  SecreUry's 
speech  in  the  Record  because  of  my  con- 
vlcUon  that  his  wards  clearly  Indicate 
that  the  time  has  now  arrived  to  develop 
a  more  comprehensive  approach  In  the 
manpower  field.  The  speech  follows - 


Thb  BooNomoa  of  ICAwrowsa  Pouct 
(Ramarks  by  Secretary  of  Labor  Oeorga  p 
Shuiu,  AasooUted  ttnployara  of  Illinois" 
luncheon,  Chicago.  111.,  May  23.  IMS) 
Manpower  policy  60  years  ago  consisted  of 
putting  a  "Help  Wanted"  sign  In  the  win- 
dow, or  a  claastfled  ad  in  the  local  news- 
paper, or  calUng  on  a  private  employment 
agency. 

These  methods  continue  today  and  serve 
Individual  purposes  but  they  are  not  ade- 
quate for  a  national  Manpower  PoUoy. 

We  know  that  an  acute  shortage  of  labor 
on  the  one  hand  and  subsuntlal  Idle  man- 
power on  the  other  add  up  to  economic 
wasu. 

Thoae  are  the  circumstances  today.  It  is 
this  waste  that  a  national  manpower  policy 
seeks  to  overcome.  These  clrcumstancea  are 
further  complicated  by  Inflation,  which  we 
are  dealing  with  as  firmly  as  we  can  with- 
out throwing  the  economy  Into  reverse 

Manpower  training  programs  serve  a  two- 
fold  purpose: 

1.  The  direct  social  benefiU  of  giving  the 
hard-core  unemployed  a  sense  of  usefulness 
to  themselves  and  society  are  well  known. 

2  The  economic  effecte  of  an  active  man- 
power policy  are  not  so  well  known. 

The  major  promise  of  manpower  programs 
as  a  tool  of  economic  policy  was  suted  quite 
arUculately  by  OosU  Rehn  and  adopted  bv 
the  Council  of  the  22-country  OECD  (Orga- 
nization for  Economic  Cooperative  Develop, 
ment)  in  1964:  ^ 

An  acUve  manpower  poUcy  has  the  spe- 
cial advanuge  of  being  expansionist  with 
regard  to  employment  and  production  but 
anu-lnflauonary  with  regard  to  cosu  and 
prices." 

In  terms  of  the  current  economic  sltua- 
Uon  the  challenge  Is  to  uke  the  steam  out 
of  inflation  while  defeating  the  upcreep  of 
unemployment.  Manpower  programs  can  In- 
crease the  supply  of  useful  labor  and  thereby 
increase  the  ability  of  the  economy  to  mateh 
output  and  demand.  "i-tcn 

If  manpower  poUcles  are  to  be  fully  effec- 
tive in  supporung  both  economic  and  social 
objectives,  however,  further  strengthening 
and  more  flexibility  is  needed  In  three  majo? 
areas— the  pubUc  employment  service,  the 
unemployment  Insurance  system  and  man- 
power training  programs. 

In  the  first  of  these  areas— the  pubUc  em- 

rCriUs^''^--  ^-«  ^^  --  p-"- 

The  separation  of  unemployment  Insur- 
ance from  placement  functions,  so  that  the 
•mphasls  can  be  shifted  to  placement  par! 
Irt  n/ TJ°'  "*'  hard-core,  who  are  seldom 
part  Of  the  unemployment  Insurance  system 

lafoStlor*"'  '=°"P"»*'^1°«  labor  market 

s:  •r.rir'reSs^---- 

fTt^rSl^^a^.^S.'^  "^  °^'  ^"^^- 

Yet.  despite  these  Improvemenu   Droblrm<: 

remain.  To  date,  there  has  been  nitTSS! 

SL^i««f  °,f""'  •*"^'*  P«"onnel.  SUte 
»»^  evels  have  remained  Inadequate.  And 
vutualy  no  preparation  has  been  made  for 
possible  large-scale  lay-offs. 

i™™J.^t  unemployment  Insurance  system, 
immediate  acUon  is  needed  to  correct  such 
deflclencles  as  the  Inadequacy  of  unemploy- 
ment insurance  beneflu  which  are  typically 
low  n  relation  to  the  past  Income  of  the  un- 
employed,  especlaHy  the  male  head  of  house- 
?^i  Vk""?"**  ^°'  °°'y  3  out  Of  4  workers; 

^«  ^'  f  •*"*  **"■*  ^'''  ">•  8t*t««  8t"l  reluw 
oenefito  to  many  trainees. 

™i?f  ^^°*  programs  also  need  Improve- 
ment. We  have  not  yet,  for  example,  devel- 
oped adequate  measures  of  the  number  of 
people  who  need  training.  Even  with  the  un- 
certainties concerning  need,  however,  there 
are  Indications  that  only  a  limited  number 
Of  those  who  require  training  are  getting  It 
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In  addition,  we  have  not  yet  fully  met  the 
training  needs  of  the  nation's  youth,  even 
though  youth  have  been  one  of  the  special 
target  groups  for  manpower  programs. 

Steps  needed  to  strengthen  all  these  pro- 
gram*— the  unemployment  service,  the  un- 
employment Insurance  system,  and  training 
programs — can  be  taken  under  present  au- 
thority, programs,  and  funding. 

We  are  planning,  for  example,  or  have 
already  begun: 

Vacancy  surveys  to  pinpoint  training  needs 
that  exist  side  by  side  with  unemployment. 

To  direct  more  training  and  placement  to 
service  Jobs — Insurance,  banking,  hospital 
work  and  other  manpower  shortage  areas 
that  are  less  vulnerable  to  economic  down- 
turn than  are  Jobs  In  the  goods  producing 
areas. 

To  set  up  Job  Banks  In  36  cities,  and  com- 
puterize Job-matching  In  the  employment 
service  systems  of  8  or  4  States  next  year. 

To  shift  out-of -school  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  training  opportunities  to  preparation 
that  leads  to  Jobs  In  the  public  or  private 
sector 

To  expand  successful  programs — iiae 
JOBS — to  more  cities,  and  non-profit  and 
public  sector  organizations. 
To  streamline  administration. 
To  give  the  States  more  freedom  and  flex- 
ibility to  tailor  Job  training  to  local  and  in- 
dividual needs. 

But  these  changes,  though  Important, 
would  not  be  enough  to  deal  with  a  rise  In 
unemployment.  If  that  happened,  resources 
to  combat  the  rise  must  be  available  quickly. 
This  means  considering  such  Ideas  as  whether 
or  not  training  and  work  experience  oppor- 
tunities should  increase  automatically  If  un- 
employment rises,  and  whether  Governors 
should  be  able  to  command  additional  man- 
power resources  for  spot  unemployment  prob- 
lems. 

In  order  to  have  resources  for  long-run 
economic  purposes,  we  can  also  make  sub- 
stential  manpower  InvestmenU  that  would 
provide  economic  strength,  and  greater  pro- 
duction and  productivity. 
These  Investments  would  include: 
Greatiy  expanded  upgrading  of  the  work- 
force. 

Determined  steps  to  avoid  occupational 
accidents  and  diseases. 

Prisoner  training  and  placement. 
More  extensive  training  of  welfare  cUenU 
and  steps  to  bridge  the  gap  from  school  to 
work. 

By  taking  steps  In  all  these  areas,  the  na- 
tion's manpower  policies  can  become  a  per- 
manent, flexible,  and  sizable  means  of  attain- 
ing both  full  employment  and  economic 
stability. 
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Mr.  Dunn's  ambition  is  to  become  a 
doctor  of  veterinary  medicine  and  he 
will  enter  Ohio  State  University  in  the 
fall  of  1969.  He  has  been  an  outstanding 
citizen  not  only  in  the  community  but  at 
his  school.  He  was  tapped  for  National 
Honor  Society  and  has  won  several 
honors  In  speech  contests.  Also,  he  has 
spent  many  hours  assisting  teachers  in 
the  field  of  chemistry  and  agriculture. 

I  submit  Mr.  Dimn's  essay  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  Record  at  this  point  so  that 
my  colleagues  and  other  concerned 
Americans  may  share  the  thoughts  of 
this  patriotic  young  American: 

What  Amzrica  Means  to  Me 
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HON.  CLARENCE  E.  MILLER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  3,  1969 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  22.  1969.  the  Civitan  Club  of  Mari- 
etU.  Ohio,  awarded  a  scholarship  to 
Bruce  Dunn.  131  Oakwood  Avenue.  Mari- 
etta. Ohio.  One  of  the  requirements  to 
apply  for  this  scholarship  was  to  write 
an  essay  on  "What  America  Means  to 
Me." 

With  the  actions  of  many  young  peo- 
ple across  this  Nation,  the  rioting  and 
boycotting  of  colleges.  It  is  refreshing  to 
find  a  young  man  of  the  caliber  of  Mr. 
Dunn.  I  believe  that  this  essay  shows 
what  the  majority  of  the  young  people  in 
this  coimtry  feel  for  America. 
CXV oai— Part  11 


In  today's  world  of  growing  strife  and  dis- 
cord. It  is  reassuring  to  know  that  there  Is 
still  one  nation  which  wlU  defend  to  the 
death  man's  basic  freedoms.  These  basic 
freedoms  of  speech,  press,  and  religion,  con- 
tained In  a  single  docimient  nearly  two  hun- 
dred years  ago,  are  guaranteed  to  any  person 
m  these  United  States,  regardless  of  race 
or  creed.  Even  when  the  freedoms  are  used  to 
reach  out  and  strike  down  the  same  govern- 
ment which  protecte  these  rights,  our  Amer- 
ican way  of  thinking  feels  It  must  defend 
these  citizens  all  the  more.  Thus,  America 
means  to  me  the  protection  of  certain  basic 
right*  given  to  man,  often  abused  and  often 
restricted  in  other  nations. 

One  has  only  to  look  back  at  his  heritage 
to  flnd  ancestors  coming  from  many  coun- 
tries in  Europe.  People  have  come  from 
Britain.  Ireland,  Germany,  France,  Poland, 
and  many  other  nations  from  all  over  the 
world  They  have  Immigrated  to  the  great 
melting  pot  of  the  world,  where  the  only 
true  natives  were  the  American  Indians. 
What  was  the  one  thing  that  so  many  peo- 
ple of  such  widely  different  backgrounds 
found  In  a  strange  country  so  very  far  from 
their  own  homes?  I  believe  that  they  were 
looking  for  freedom.  And  the  only  way  that 
many  could  ever  flnd  freedom  was  to  start 
to  build  It  m  a  new  and  untamed  land.  Al- 
though these  people  were  often  separated  by 
a  language  barrier,  they  were  commonly 
united  by  one  will  and  one  desire.  With  this 
common  goal  in  mind,  these  early  pioneers 
tried  to  and  did  overcome  any  obstacle  In 
their  path,  often  paying  the  price  with  life 

Itself. 

Yet,  today,  many  of  us  seem  to  have 
slammed  the  door  on  our  proud  heritage.  We 
have  forgotten  the  sacrifices  made  at  VaUey 
Forge,  Bull  Run.  and  Pearl  Harbor,  so  that  we 
may  enjoy  a  more  perfect  way  of  life  In  this 
country.  Instead,  many  are  picking  up  the 
protest  marchers'  sign  and  picketing  against 
the  very  rights  which  make  America  such  a 
great  country  to  live  In.  These  very  people  who 
value  freedom  of  speech  and  expression  re- 
fuse to  realize  that  It  takes  every  citizen  of 
a  nation  working  together  to  protect  these 
freedoms. 

To  me,  America  has  not  only  proven  her- 
self first  in  freedom,  but  also  first  In  many 
other  fields.  For  example,  my  basic  field  of 
Interest,  agriculture,  has  progressed  more  In 
the  past  two  hundred  years  In  America  than 
In  the  rest  of  man's  known  history.  Only  In 
this  nation  was  land  available  to  anyone 
who  vrtshed  to  settle  and  work  It.  Instead  of 
returning  all  of  their  proflte  to  the  state, 
the  early  pioneers  who  were  wllUng  to  work 
were  able  to  pass  on  a  meaningful  existence 
to  their  chUdren.  American  agriculture  has 
progressed  a  long  way  from  the  time  of  the 
fork  and  mule  to  today's  modem  push-but- 
ton farms.  This  was  aU  done  through  hard 
work  and  Yankee  Ingenuity. 

When  he  had  nearly  completed  tlie  set- 
tling and  exploration  of  the  wilderness  on 
this  earth,  the  American  pioneer  turned 
to  a  new  and  vast  virlldemess — outer  space. 
Although  another  nation  was  the  first  to  put 
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a  manned  system  Into  outer  space,  America 
was  quick  to  see  the  Importance  of  explor- 
ing a  new  frontier  where  man  exists  as  a 
speck  of  dust.  Brave  new  explorers,  wUUng  to 
risk  their  lives  in  much  the  same  manner 
of  our  early  pioneers,  set  forth  into  space 
with  not  even  the  promise  that  they  would 
return  alive.  Yet  while  an  astronaut  Is  in 
space,  each  and  every  American  seems  to  be 
with  'him  and  a  part  of  hU  family.  These 
men  who  are  willing  to  risk  their  lives  to 
explore  new  posslbUlties  for  the  success  of 
future  generations  are  the  real  heroes  of 
American  history  today.  This  is  only  one  of 
the  reasons  why  I  can  say  with  pride,  "I'm 
proud  that  I'm  an  American." 

America  has  meant  the  difference  between 
success  and  failure  to  many  of  our  modern 
Inventions.  Only  In  thU  nation  have  equal 
chances  been  given  to  anyone  willing  to 
search  for  and  come  up  with  a  new  idea. 
By  our  laws  the  rlghte  and  Inventions  of 
Individuals  are  protected  so  that  a  govern- 
ment or  another  individual  may  not  steal 
the  rewards  of  another's  work.  Evidence  of 
equal  opportunity  In  this  field  is  shown 
through  the  hundreds  of  inventions  of  such 
men  as  Thomas  Edison.  Often  the  right  to 
Investigate  new  Ideas  is  Uken  away  from  the 
citizens  of  other  nations.  America  has  meant 
to  me  the  opportunity  to  give  birth  to  Ideas 
of  my  own. 

Education  Is  the  backbone  of  a  nation. 
The  welfare  and  economy  of  the  nation  stem 
from  that  education,  no  matter  how  poor 
or  how  good.  We,  who  live  in  the  United 
States,  are  fortunate  to  have  the  best  edu- 
cation system  in  the  world.  It  is  no  longer 
only  the  rich  man  who  is  educated.  Ever 
since  America's  early  public  history  there  ha« 
been  some  form  of  free  public  education 
available  to  anyone  willing  to  take  advantage 
of  it.  Today,  free  public  education  is  given 
to  every  male  and  female  of  this  nation  from 
kindergarten  through  the  twelfth  grade.  But 
education  doee  not  stop  here.  College  Is  avaU- 
able  to  anyone  willing  to  raefet  the  scholar- 
ship requirements.  Federal  aid  or  scholarship 
funds  are  available  to  almost  one  fifth  of 
those  who  attend  our  colleges  today.  There- 
fore It  Is  not  necessary  for  the  education  of 
any  American  today  to  stop  after  a  few  years 
In  grade  school. 

Even  though  one  does  not  have  the  apti- 
tude for  a  college  education,  vocational 
training  schools  are  avaUable  to  develop  the 
best  talente  of  anyone  wllUng  to  attend.  Peo- 
ple graduating  from  these  vocational  train- 
ing courses  are  well  prepared  to  enter  into 
a  useful  place  In  society.  Instead  of  an  un- 
employment line. 

While  proving  herself  first  at  home. 
America  has  often  stepped  out  of  her 
boundaries  to  help  another  nation,  whenever 
in  need.  This  has  meant  our  men  leaving 
our  shores  and  fighting  in  behalf  of  another 
people.  Any  nation  wishing  our  assistance 
for  the  sake  of  freedom  and  peace  has  never 
been  turned  away.  Often  this  has  brought 
rash  criticism  and  Ul  feelings  against  the 
United  States,  but  this  we  have  withstood. 
The  very  survival  of  many  small  countries 
has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  only  the 
United  States  was  willing  to  stand  up  for 
the  imderdog. 

Along  with  revolution  and  war  come  the 
needs  of  many  Innocent  Individuals  Involved. 
These  Innocent  ones  are  the  children,  the 
aged,  the  sick  and  the  Invalids  or  victims  of 
circxmistances.  While  being  mighty  in  war, 
America  has  proven  herself  mighty  In  the 
time  of  need.  We  have  moved  to  share  our 
abimdance  with  those  who  are  less  for- 
tiinate,  even  though  those  less  fortunate 
may  be  our  enemies  of  tomorrow.  Thus, 
America  has  proven  herself  as  an  himunl- 
tarlan  nation.  This  has  meant  to  me  that 
an  individual  or  a  nation  is  truly  great 
when  he  can  bend  to  help  his  feUow  man. 

In  summary,  one  can  look  at  his  heritage 
to  see  what  America  has  meant  to  blm.  I  am 
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proud  or  my  naUT*  Und  aai  prood  to  b* 
an  ABMrlcan  t>«e«\iae  of  •ome  of  the  r««aona 
I  h*T»  dlwtUMd.  Tet  ttaeM  we  but  »  tww 
•nmplw  of  what  mmkm  Amerloa  and  bw 
people  graat  Tha  United  Stataa  oan  funcUon 
aa  a  rspublle  only  whan  I,  aa  a  otttaan  of  thla 
oountry,  am  wUUnf  to  taka  the  raapooalbUlty 
of  voicing  my  own  opinion  In  the  oparatlon 
of  Ita  gOTvnmcnt.  ThU  nation  will  oontlnua 
to  ba  the  graateat  In  the  world  so  long  aa 
wa  are  a  gOTemment  "of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people  I" 


PRESIDENT  FERDINAND  E.  MARCOS 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AYRES 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOTTSK  OF  RXPRBSKNTATTVES 

Tuesday.  June  3.  1969 
Mr.  AYRES  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Re- 
pubUc  of  the  PhUlpplnes  celebrates  the 
23d  anniversary  of  its  Independence.  It  is 
Increasingly  evident  that  this  vibrant 
young .  jrepubllc.  under  the  dynamic 
leadership  of  President  Marcos.  Is  a 
major  force  In  Asia  in  the  struggle 
against  communism.  It  is  one  of  the  main 
bastions  of  freedom  in  the  Pacific. 

Por  this  reason,  it  is  Important  for  us 
to  be  adequately  informed  of  the  accom- 
plishments of  President  Marcos'  adminis- 
tration—a  period  that  coincides  with  our 
involvement  in  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

I  am  most  grateful  to  my  good  friend 
Dr.  Dlosdado  M.  Yap.  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  Bataan  magazine  and  president 
of  Capital  Publishers,  Inc.,  for  the  valu- 
able information  he  has  given  me  about 
the  achievements  of  the  Marcos  adminis- 
tration. Dr.  Yap  has  condensed  the  full 
text  of  President  Marcos'  fourth  and  last 
state-of-the-natlon     address     delivered 
during  the  opening  of  the  fourth  session 
of  the  Sixth  Congress  of  the  Philippines 
In  reviewing  the  accomplishments  re- 
corded by  this  administration  during  the 
last  3  years.  Dr.  Yap  pointed  out  that 
President  Marcos  has  recommended  bold 
proposals    for    leglslaUon    this    year    to 
"sustain  the  significant  gains  we  have 
to  major  areas."  His  third  year  In  offlce. 
President  Marcos  stated,  was  the  year 
when  "we  expanded  our  scope  to  include 
the    public    services,    foreign    relations, 
domestic  and  foreign  commerce,  and  In- 
dustry. This  year  as  distinguished  by  the 
confirmation    of    our    competence    for 
progress." 

President  Marcos  further  stated  that 
the  material  achievements  during  the  era 
of  his  stewardship  "represent,  above  all, 
a  transformation  of  the  Filipino  spirit! 
from  defeatism,  sloth,  and  self -deprecia- 
tion to  a  new  level  of  energy,  self-esteem 
and  the  will  to  achieve  our  goal  '■  This 
spiritual  and  inteUectual  transformation 
is  the  "new  Flllplnism." 
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which  had  accumulated  through  the  dec- 
ades. 

Third.  Made  spectacular  breakthrough 
In  rice  production  which  enabled  the 
PhUlpplnes  to  export  this  sUple  for  the 
first  time  in  history. 

Fourth.  Raised  the  land  reform  pro- 
gram to  the  level  of  serious  action  for 
the  first  time.  At  the  end  of  1968.  a  total 
of  only  12  municipalities  had  been  pro- 
claimed land  reform  areas.  From  Janu- 
ary 1968  to  October  1968.  the  present  ad- 
ministration declared  50  municipalities 
as  land  reform  areas. 

Fifth.  Initiated  bold  and  decisive  sup- 
port to  the  growth  of  private  Industry. 
The  board  of  Investment,  created  in  19M, 
has  set  up  a  system  of  priorities  In  our 
accelerated  industrialization  effort. 

Sixth.  Investment  has  Increased.  The 
private  sector  has  regained  faith  in  the 
government.  In  fiscal  year  196S-66,  the 
total  paid-up  capital  investment  by  newly 
registered  corporations,  partnerships. 
and  single  proprietorships  was  P323.7 
million.  In  fiscal  year  1967-68.  this 
amount  rose  to  P478.4  million,  an  In- 
crease of  47  percent. 

Seventh.  The  economy.  In  a  state  of 
ruin  at  the  end  of  1965.  has  gained  new 
life.  This  is  refiected  in  the  growth  rate 
achieved  in  1968. 

Eighth.  The  external  stability  of  the 
currency  has  been  maintained.  In  the 
last  quarter  of  1968.  as  a  result  of  these 
measures,  we  had  a  $25  mlUlon  surplus. 
Before  that,  we  had  successive  deficits, 
ranging  from  $14  million  to  $38  million. 
Ninth.  Community  development  proj- 
ects increased  by  427  percent.  This  incre- 
ment has  benefited  more  than  six  mil- 
lion people. 

Tenth.  Obtained  unprecedented  bene- 
fits for  labor. 

Eleventh.  Industrial  peace  was  main- 
tained. The  incidence  of  strikes  was  re- 
duced by  65  percent  compared  with  the 
previous  administration. 

Twelfth.  Gave  the  country  its  first 
workable  manpower  development  pro- 
gram. 

PaOPOSXD    LCCISLATION 
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elgners.  and  the  areas  In  which  we  are 
willing  to  give  only  most-favored-nation 
treatment. 

Ninth.  Review  of  the  present  govern- 
ment schemes  of  financial  assistance  to 
private  Industry  to  favor  Filipino  capi- 
tal and,  at  the  same  time,  discourage 
importation  of  nonessentials. 

Tenth.  Appropriation  of  the  Rice  and 
Com  Administratis  be  increased  to  40 
million  a  year. 

Eleventh.  Appropriation  of  a  sum  suf- 
ficient to  liquidate  long  overdue  obliga- 
tions of  the  RCA. 

Twelfth.  Congress  and  the  executive 
should  adopt  as  a  basic  policy  that  in- 
vestments in  agriculture  from  now  on  be 
concentrated  as  much  as  possible  below 
the  typhoon  belt. 

Thirteenth.  The  creation  of  a  special 
fimd  for  peace  and  order. 

Fourteenth.  Integration  of  all  police 
agencies  of  Manila  and  suburban  areas 
under  a  Metropolitan  Command  pat- 
terned after  Scotland  Yard. 

Fifteenth.  Examination  of  the  possibil- 
ity of  giving  the  national  government 
more  latitude  to  step  into  the  peace  and 
order  problems  on  the  local  level. 

Sixteenth.  Setting  up  branches  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  and  the  Court  of 
Agrarian  Relations  in  various  regions. 
Seventeenth.  Establishment  of  a  re- 
search and  advisory  staff  for  every  comt 
of  first  Instance. 

Eighteenth.  Judges  of  first  Instance 
with  unreasonable  number  of  undecided 
cases  be  denied  the  privilege  of  being  re- 
assigned to  another  jurisdiction  until 
they  have  cleared  their  dockets. 

Nineteenth.  Enactment  of  a  law  de- 
fining the  guidelines  for  the  creation  of 
private  corporations  for  a  public  pur- 
pose. 


ACCOMFUSHMXIfTS 

In  summarizing  the  114  printed  pages 
assessing  the  current  state  of  the  na- 
tion, the  foUowlng  outstanding  accom- 
plishments, among  others,  must  be  enu- 
merated: 

First.  Built  more  concrete  roads  than 
were  ever  buUt  from  the  turn  of  the 
century  to  1965. 

Second.  Reduced  in  3  years  by  almost 
50  percent  the  backlog  of  schoolrooms 


The  President  made  the  following  pro- 
posals for  immediate  legislation: 

First.  Creation  of  a  presidential  com- 
mission to  study  the  possibility  of  major 
changes  in  our  Government  system  to 
eliminate  obstacles  to  growth. 

Second.  Establishment  of  a  trust  fund 
from  which  can  be  drawn  Increases  in 
teachers;  salaries,  .cost-of-living  allow- 
ances, and  other  fringe  benefits. 

Third.  Opening  up  of  adequate  chan- 
nels for  public  school  teachers  to  com- 
municate their  grievances. 

Fourth.  Complete  and  immediate  em- 
bargo on  the  importaUon  of  all  luxury 
and  nonessential  goods. 

Fifth.  New  resources  of  revenue  to  be 
provided  to  finance  the  legitimate  re- 
quirements of  our  people  for  Improved 
living  conditions. 

Sixth.  A  tax  on  foreign  stocks  land 
and  buildings  acquired  abroad  by  resi- 
dents of  the  Philippines. 

Seventh.  Present  Urlff  rates  should  be 
assessed  and  revised  to  promote  indus- 
trialization. 

Eighth.  Congress  to  define  exactly  the 
areas  in  which  we  are  prepared  to  extend 
temiMrary  nattonal  treatment   to  for- 


Twentieth.  Enactment  of  an  export  in- 
centive bill. 

Twenty-first.  Enacting  of  a  law  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  designate  ex- 
port processing  zones. 

Twenty-second.  Establishment  of  more 
science  high  schools. 

Twenty-third.  Creation  of  a  fund  to 
support  more  barrio  high  sdtiools. 

Twenty-fourth.  Creation  of  a  special 
fund  for  the  University  of  the  Philip- 
pines. 

Twenty-fifth.  Revision  of  the  UP 
Charter  to  guarantee  academic  freedom 
and  self-determination. 

Twenty-sixth.  Revision  of  charters  of 
government  colleges  and  universities  so 
as  to  provide  for  student  membership  in 
the  boards  of  regent. 

Twenty-seventh.  Establishment  of  a 
P3  million  permanent  trust  fund,  the 
earnings  of  which  will  finance  the  ex- 
penses of  student  organizations. 

Twenty-eight.  Passage  of  a  Magna 
Charta  for  students. 

Twenty-ninth.  Mustering  of  the  will 
and  the  funds  to  declare  Central  Luzon 
as  a  land  reform  area  by  1969. 

Thirtieth.  Grant  of  congressional  au- 
thority to  sell  the  lands  now  occupied  by 
Port  Bonifacio.  Camp  Agulnaldo.  Camp 
Crame,  and  other  government  properties 
in  the  four  cities  of  the  metropolitan 
area,  the  proceeds  to  constitute  a  huge 
fimd  to  finance  land  reform  and  agricul- 
ture. 
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Thirty-first.  Immediate  enactment  of 
the  pending  manpower  development  bill. 
Thirty-second.  Authorizing  the  Mln- 
dsmao  Devdopment  Authority  to  borrow 
money  from  foreign  sources  to  finance 
major  turn-key  projects. 

Thirty-third.  Updating  of  existing 
laws  on  power  distribution  so  that  cheap 
power  may  be  extended  to  all. 

Thirty-fourth.  Changing  the  entire 
orientation  of  our  pubUc  housing  poUcy 
to  suit  needs  of  the  low  wage-earners. 

Thirty-fifth.  Bstablishment  of  a  work- 
able unemployment  Insurance  scheme.    ^ 
Thirty-sixth.  Creation  of  a  workers 
bank  with  GSIS  and  SSS  providing  seed. 
Thirty-seventh.  Immediate  passage  of 
pending  medicare  bill. 

Thirty-eighth.  Appropriation  of  suffi- 
cient funds  to  reactivate  public  de- 
fenders. ^         _    . 

Thirty-ninth.  Creation  of  a  Text- 
books Commission  for  Public  Schools. 

Ptortieth.  Establishment  of  trade  and 
cultural  relations  with  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe. 

The  biography  of  President  Marcos 
follows: 

BiooRAPHT  or  H.  E.  Pebdqjand  E.  Mabcob, 
President  of  the  Republic  of  the 
Phiuppines 

Of  all  the  present  Asian  leaders.  President 
Ferdinand  E.  Marcoe  of  the  RepubUc  of  the 
Philippines  shows  every  sign  of  becoming  the 
most  persuasive  and  most  deeply  committed 
to  the  cause  of  democracy,  both  as  a  system 
opposed  to  communism  and  dedicated  to 
peace  with  freedom. 

It  U  not  difficult  to  believe  in  thla.  for 
Ferdinand  Marcoe,  bom  on  Sept.  11.  1917, 
belongs  to  the  generation  that  grew  up  to  a 
time  that  was  still  stirred  by  World  War  I  and 
in  a  country  that  was  Imbued  with  the  dem- 
ocratic Ideals  learned  trom  America,  and 
passionately  embraced  by  a  people  and  their 
leaders  who  longed  for  freedom. 

Ferdinand  Marcos  was  a  studious  youth,  as 
reflected  in  his  high  grades  from  elementary 
school  through  high  school  and  coUege,  and 
It  waa  because  of  his  serious  mtod  that  he 
BOon  became  conscious  of  poUtlcs  and  the 
dynamics  of  government.  Puratog  a  law 
course  in  the  state  university,  the  University 
of  the  Philippines  to  ManUa,  he  became  a 
student  leader  and  participated  to  student 
demonstrations  against  certain  national  Ills 
at  the  time  and  for  the  early  attainment  of 
Independence. 

His  life  suddenly  took  a  dramatic  turn, 
when  even  as  he  was  finishing  his  law  course, 
he  waa  accused  of  the  murder  of  a  political 
enemy  of  his  father,  Mariano  Marcoe,  a  pub- 
lic school  teacher  turned  politician,  who 
served  a  term  as  representative  in  the  Ph"fP- 
plne  Legislature  and  later  was  appolnt«l 
Kovemor  of  Davao  provtoce  to  Mtodanao  "The 
young  Marcos  was  subsequently  convicted 
by  the  local  court  In  a  highly  controversial 
decision.  He  appealed  his  case  whUe  stlU  in 
detention,  at  the  same  time  conttoutog  to 
review  for  the  bar  examinations. 

He  passed  the  bar  In  1939,  with  one  of  the 
highest  grades  to  bar  history,  and  won  hla 
case  Phlllpptoes-Northem  Luzon.  This  unit 
fought  Inside  enemy  Itoea  In  the  rugged  ter- 
rato  of  the  Cordilleras  range  to  the  Mountain 

Province.  ^^    .j  „♦ 

During  the  UberaUon  Campaign,  President 
Marcos  fought  to  one  of  the  decisive  batUes 
of  the  war.  the  BatUe  of  Bessang  Pass,  which 
led  to  the  capture  of  General  Yamashlta,  the 
commanding  general  of  the  Japanese  Im- 
perial Forces  to  the  Philippines. 

Prealdent  Marcoe  emerged  from  the  war 
with  nearly  every  medal  and  decoration  for 
courage  and  gallantry  the  PhlUpplne  and 


Amerlcan  govwnmenU  could  bestow  on  a 


aoldler.  He  received,  to  aU.  27  medala  and 
deooratlons,  making  him  the  moat  decorated 
FUlptoo  soldier  to  World  War  II.  Pour  of  hU 
decorattona  were  for  five  woitoda  suatatoed  to 

battle. 

His  first  taste  of  civil  administration  waa 
his  assignment  to  establish  a  government 
to  the  areas  cleared  of  Japanese  by  his  outfit, 
to  Northern  Luaon.  He  continued  to  do  thla. 
first  aa  combat  officer  then  as  Judge  adv(^e 
general  and  civil  affairs  officer  of  the  USAFIP- 
NL.  From  this  experience,  he  went  actively 
Into  public  service. 

He  served  as  a  technical  assistant  to  Presi- 
dent Manuel  A.  Roxas,  the  first  President  of 
the  RepubUc  of  the  PhUlpplnes,  in  1946,  then 
led  a  mission  of  PUlptoo  officers  In  1947  to 
Waahtogton,  D.C.,  to  secure  from  the  U.S. 
Congress  arrears-to-pay  and  other  benefits 
for  Filipino  World  War  II  veterans. 

In  1949,  at  33  years,  he  ran  for  the  PhlUp- 
plne Congress,  and  won  a  seat  as  representa- 
tive of  the  second  district  of  his  home  prov- 
ince, nocos  Norte,  to  Northern  Luzon.  It  waa 
the  same  district  once  represented  by  his 
father.  This  lanuched  his  political  career. 

He  served  as  Congressman  for  three  con- 
secutive terms — one  term  Is  four  years — and 
after  his  third  term,  he  ran  for  senator  and 
won  the  highest  number  of  votes  among  the 
senatorial  candidates.  That  was  In  1949.  As 
with  bis  career  In  the  Lower  House,  he  was 
a  leading  senator,  occupying  vital  positions 
of  leadership.  ^ 

In  the  Senate,  he  was  minority  leader  and 
then  President.  He  also  served  aa  a  member 
of  the  National  Economic  Council,  the  Coun- 
cU  of  Leaders  and  the  Council  of  State. 

A  proUfic  lawmaker,  he  estabUshed  a  rec- 
ord during  hlh  terms  In  both  Houses  for  the 
most  number  of  Important  bills  totroduced, 
many  of  which  were  passed.  He  pioneered 
in  land  reform  leglslaUon,  championed  the 
Land  Tenure  Act  In  the  House  and  steered 
the  passage  of  the  Land  Reform  Code  In  the 
Senate.  He  also  worked  to  strengthen  trade 
unionism,  was  cosponsor  of  the  Magna  Carta 
of  Labor  and  the  Anti-Scab  Law. 

President  Marcos,  had.  Indeed,  a  broad  to- 
terest  as  legislator,  which  ranged  from  agri- 
culture to  civil  Ubertlea,  economics  to  for- 
eign relations.  It  was  as  though  he  was  re- 
hearsing for  the  PhlUpplne  presidency,  for 
which  he  aet  his  hat  from  the  jump-off 
point  of  the  senate  presidency,  which  he 
held  at  the  time  he  broke  off  with  the  then 
President  Macapagal  and  the  Liberal  Party, 
and  jotoed  the  NaclonalUta  Party. 

In  the  NaclonallsU  Party  national  con- 
vention of  1965,  he  fought  a  hard  but  mas- 
terly batUe,  with  the  odds  against  him,  being 
a  neophyte  member  of  the  party  while  con- 
teattog  the  presidential  nomination  with 
veteran  Naclonallsta  leaders.  The  resounding 
triumph  of  President  Marcos,  In  a  way.  Indi- 
cated what  was  to  come  to  the  presidential 
campaign  that  was  to  follow.  As  It  turned 
out.  It  was  an  uphUl  battle  all  the  way,  but 
the  votes  ultimately  gave  President  Marcos 
a  clear-cut  mandate  from  the  people. 

In  his  first  six  months  In  offlce.  President 
Marcos  spiritedly  faced  up  to  the  crlsU  to 
government,  which  had  to  contend  with  low 
morale,  depressed  public  funds,  and  an  eco- 
nomic slump.  Today,  there  Is  a  new  brisk- 
ness in  government  operations,  resumed  eco- 
nomic activity,  and  fresh  public  confidence 
In  the  national  leadership. 

In  foreign  relations.  President  Marcos  un- 
eaulvocaUy  reiterated  Philippine  support  of 
the  free  way  of  life  and  the  PhUlpplnes 
staunch  opposition  to  communism,  as  proven 
by  his  vigorous  advocacy  of  Phlllpptoe  as- 
sistance to  South  Vietnam  In  its  struggle 
against  communist  aggression.  He  has  also 
sparked  the  resumption  of  PhlUpplne  diplo- 
matic ties  with  the  Federation  of  Malaysia, 
the  recognition  of  Singapore,  and  the  rap- 
proachment  between  Malaysia  and  Indonesia. 
He  has  enunciated  a  policy  of  support  for 
any  move  to  strengthen  economic,  cultural 


and  mutual  defense  agreements  among 
friendly  Asian  countries,  to  the  Interest  of 
common  development  and  stability. 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  A 
TRILLION  DOLLAR  ECONOMY 


^ 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  0%  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  3,  1969 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
30  I  addressed  the  Career  Academy  an- 
nual convention  In  Milwaukee  and  dis- 
cussed America's  great  need  for  a  work- 
able and  effective  program  of  vocational 
education  in  our  schools  to  acquaint  our 
young  people  with  the  world  of  work 
and  what  It  means  to  be  an  adult. 

Following  is  the  text  of  my  remarks: 
Vocational  Education  in  a  Trillion  Dolla« 

ECONOMT 

In  hU  book,  "Making  Education  Relevant," 
Marvin  Peldman  of  the  Ford  Foundation 
said: 

"We  can  no  Iqnger  tolerate  an  educational 
system  which  Ignores  the  worid  of  work: 
where  occupational  studies  are  considered 
Inferior  to  general  studies,  and  where  young- 
sters to  vocational  courses  do  not  receive  the 
training  necessary  for  entry  Into  college  and 
those  In  college  preparatory  courses  are  de- 
nied vocational  experience  which  reUtes  their 
learning  to  reality." 

The  United  States  Is  now  In  Its  10th  year 
of  continuous,  expanding  prosperity— a 
standard  of  living  unmatched  In  the  history 
of  the  world.  Within  a  very  short  time,  our 
nation  wUl  be  a  trllUon  doUar  economy. 

In  the  midst  of  this  abundance  and  thla 
plenty,  we  are  confr<mted  with  disorders  to 
high  schools  and  cot&ges,  civil  discontent, 
hunger  and  poverty.  How  can  this  be? 

Sixty  percent  of  America's  high  schools 
have  experienced  some  form  of  disorder— to 
a  lesser  or  greater  degree— and  H  suspect  the 
most  prevelant  cause  Is  a  disenchantment  by 
young  people  with  the  type  of  schooling  they 

get. 

In  the  midst  -of  our  unequalled  prosperity, 
more  than  4,000,000  Americans  are  unem- 
ployed—the vast  majority  willing  and  anx- 
ious to  work.  .      ^  , 

Wlthto  the  next  2  weeks,  approximately 
1  000  000  high  school  graduates  wlU  enter  the 
Job  market,  to  a  great  extent  unprepared  for 
anything  but  unskilled  labor. 

Some  26  million  young  people  have  entered 
the  nation's  job  market  for  the  first  time  In 
the  last  10  years.  Of  this  number,  a  mini- 
mum of  30%  were  under-educated  for  the 
specific  jobs  available. 

Only  1  student  In  10  who  leaves  school 
without  a  bachelor's  hegree  has  some  prepa- 
ration for  a  specific  occupation. 

Thirty  percent  of  the  able-bodied  unem- 
ployed to  America  this  very  morning  are  be- 
tween the  ages  of  16  and  19. 

This  pool  of  potential  talent  Is  going  to 
waste  because  American  education  has  con- 
slstentiy  and  brutaUy  Ignored  the  one  com- 
mon ingredient  In  all  of  our  lives. 

Ovir  educational  system  has  relied  on  and 
continued  to  stress  rote  memorization  of  his- 
tory, language  and  the  arts,  whUe  at  the 
same  time  falling  to  Incorporate  these  sub- 
jects toto  an  equally  important  dlsclpUne— 
the  world  of  work. 

Only  one  student  in  5  goes  on  to  college 
after  completing  high  school.  The  other  80 Jr 
enter  the  labor  market,  most  of  them  lu- 
prepared  and  poorty  trained  to  confront 
technology  head  on.  These  young  people  have 
spent  10  to  la  years  behind  desks  In  class- 
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rooma,  wad  most  of  them  can  count  on  the 
Angers  of  one  hand  the  hours  they  have 
spent  actiially  preparing  for  the  real  world. 
I  am  not  suggesting,  nor  would  I,  that  we 
Ignore  the  scholastic  disciplines.  And  I  do 
not  propose  to  engage  In  a  debate  with  those 
who  favor  the  liberal  arts  to  the  exclusion 
of  technical  sklUs. 

I  do  propose  a  massive  restructuring  of  our 
system  of  education  in  America.  Our  present 
system — and  I  speak  to  you  today  with  more 
than  10  years  of  solid  work  in  looking  into  all 
aspecu  of  American  education — our  present 
system  is  unreaUstlc.  It  falls  to  serve  the 
young  people  It  Is  supposed  to  be  preparing 
for  life. 

Par  too  many  students  are  bewildered  and 
confounded  by  the  sheer  choices  with  which 
they  are  confronted  when  they  leave  school. 
And  far  too  many  of  them  are  blocked  from 
making  any  sort  of  meaningful  choice  be- 
cause they  have  not  been  exposed  to  legiti- 
mate work  experience. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  strongly  believe 
that  thU  last  third  of  our  30th  century  be- 
longs to  vocational  educators. 

For  years  vocational  educators  have  been 
striving  to  interest  their  colleagues  In  the 
merits  of  correlating  the  skills,  training  and 
information  available  In  education  to  en- 
courage studen  to  to  explore  the  ouuide  world 
and  to  prepare  them  to  live  In  It  as  produc- 
Uve  adults,  not  national  liabilities. 

Por  too  long  occupational  education  has 
noundered  In  the  backwater  of  American  life 
AH  too  often  young  people  were  being  trained 
for  outmoded  Jobs. 

We  need  a  major  restructuring  of  our 
thinking  In  education  today  We  need  a  cur- 
riculum geared  to  the  world  as  it  Is.  m  which 
students  Vlll  earn  their  Uvlng  and  develop  as 
aduiu.  If  there  Is  a  salvation  for  American 
education.  I  firmly  believe  It  lies  In  a  greater 
emphaaU  on  developing  occupational  skills 
This  Is  Why  I  beUeve  we  need  to  enlist  the 
help  of  proprietary  schools  such  as  your  own 
Career  Academy  to  train  the  massive  labor 
force  America  needs  as  it  passes  a  trUUon  dol- 
lar economy  in  the  70  and  reaches  for  a  4 
trillion  dollar  gross  naUonal  product  by  the 
end  of  this  centxuTr 

Our  children  are  not  stupid:  neither  are 
they  interested  In  being  preserved  In  cocoons 
of  Ignorance  and  shielded  from  learning  what 
it  is  to  be  adult  untu  that  magical  age  of  21. 
Occupational  training  can  offer  a  workable, 
exciting  solution  to  educating  our  children 
It  can  offer  them  distinct  choices.  It  can  ac- 
quaint them  with  methodolgy  and  tech- 
nology and  give  them  a  firm  grounding  in  the 
skills  they  will  need  to  find  Jobs  that  mean 
something,  not  only  to  them,  but  to  their 
communities. 

We  need  an  entirely  new  sense  of  direction 
in  Job  training  tool  One  of  the  major  faults 
in  our  massive  Job  training  programs  InsU- 
tuted  by  the  Federal  Government  In  recent 
years  Is  that  we  have  tried  to  train  people 
primarily  for  entry  skills.  We  have  trained 
them  to  do  only  that  which  will  get  them  on 
a  payroll— any  payroU— aa  quickly  and  pain- 
lessly as  possible. 

But  In  our  effort  to  help  them  earn  their 
own  way.  we  neglected  Step  2.  which  U  to 
provide  them  with  the  training  necessary  to 
progress  In  their  Jobs  As  a  result,  too  many 
of  our  Federal  programs  have  been  a  tragic 
and  costly  failure:  and  too  many  thousands 
have  abandoned  these  Instant  Jobs  feeling 
discouraged,  disappointed,  and  enraged. 

Most  of  them  feel  they've  been  conned 
And  many  of  them  are  right.  The  tragedy  is 
that  you  can  never  get  them  to  try  again. 

We  have  the  means  to  reach  these  young 
people  and  to  offset  and  eliminate  their  rest- 
lessness and  dissatisfaction  In  o\ir  nation's 
private  trade  schools. 

We  don't  need  new  programs,  for  the  tech- 
nlques  and  technology  that  already  are  avail- 
able are  more  than  adequate  for  this  maaslv* 
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There  are  in  America  today  more  than  7.000 
private  trade  schools  which  could  absorb 
with  no  delay — Immediately;  tomorrow — 
more  than  1  million  hard-core  unemployed 
for  meaningful  training  programs,  and  your 
own  network  of  Career  Academies  scattared 
throughout  the  United  SUtes  is  the  moat 
effective  of  them  all  Career  Academy  Is  the 
Cadillac  of  trade  schools  In  America. 

All  of  these  schools  have  been  approved 
for  their  academic  standards  by  the  Veterans 
Administration  and  are  today  training  tens 
of  thousands  of  young  men  benefitting  from 
the  O  I.  Bin  of  RlghU. 

We  have  gone  through  a  noble  experiment 
In  Job  training  in  this  country  only  to  see 
program  after  program  fall  to  reach  Its  goal. 
The  huge  cost  of  the  Job  Corps:  the  mil- 
lions of  dollars  spent  on  manpower  retrain- 
ing: the  highly  touted  NaUonal  AlUance  of 
Businessmen  which  was  to  have  spent  $2 
billion  training  the  hard-core  unemployed 
for  meanlngf\il  employment — all  of  these 
have  had — at  best — only  limited  results. 

That  Is  why  I  so  firmly  beUeve  the  time 
has  come  when  we  ought  to  put  this  whole 
program  of  occupational  education  Into 
proper  perspective. 

For  the  very  young  people  still  attending 
elementary  and  high  school,  we  ought  to 
fiUly  fund  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1968  which  I  sponsored,  and  which  would 
bring  meaning  to  American  public  education. 
For  those  who  are  now  out  of  school  or 
who  seek  a  faster  orientation  in  a  meaning- 
ful occupaUon,  I  propose  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment fully  uUllze  this  very  impressive 
network  of  trade  and  career  schools  we  have 
In  America. 

Tour  own  Career  Academy  Is  today  a  na- 
tional ass*t  because  It  has  the  know-how. 
experience,  and  the  capability  of  closing  the 
gap  between  those  unprepared  for  gainful 
employment  and  the  employer  who  so  des- 
perately needs  their  services.  We  need  only 
look  at  the  weekend  want-ad  columns  to  see 
Jobs  begging  to  be  filled. 

Tour  Career  Academy  has  developed  an 
ouUtandlng  capability  in  recruiting,  train- 
ing, and  above  all.  In  placement  after  the 
training  cycle.  In  meaningful  employment. 

America's  trade  schools  offer  the  greatest 
hope  for  Job  training. 

Contrast  your  orderly  and  systematic  ap- 
proach to  Job  training  with  some  of  the  gov- 
ernment-sponsored programs,  and  you  wUl 
see  what  I  mean. 

I  submit  that  a  hard-core  unemployed 
American  has  three  strikes  on  him  when  he 
tries  to  go  the  route  of  being  ualned  by  an 
employer.  First  of  all.  because  he  Is  consid- 
ered hard-core  unemployed,  his  fellow  work- 
ers In  his  new  Job  environment  subllmlnally 
display  an  antagonism  toward  his  presence: 

the  foreman  or  other  supervisor  In  the  plant 

already  overburdened  with  his  normal  re- 
sponsibilities—rebels  against  the  extra  re- 
sponsibility of  training  the  so-called  hard- 
core unemployed  recruit:  and  finally  the 
recruit  himself— bewildered  and  Inexperi- 
enced—becomes easily  frustrated  and  drops 
out  of  the  training  program  at  the  slightest 
provocation. 

This  Is  why  the  drop-out  rate  In  the  re- 
cruitment efforts  of  hard-core  unemployed  U 
so  unnecessarily  high  and  costly  to  the  tax- 
payer 

In  my  Judgment.  It  Is  a  tragic  mistake  not 
to  utilize  the  proprietary  schools  of  this 
country  with  their  excellent  record  of 
achievement  In  thU  great  effort  to  deal  with 
hard-core  unemployment  In  America. 

Tour  own  experience  as  administrators  of 
these  schools  teaches  you  that  the  orderly 
process  of  occupaUonal  training,  which  you 
can  provide  even  to  thoee  totally  unskilled 
gives  a  student  confidence,  competence  and 
subuity. 

Durtng  the  whole  course  of  training,  the 
student  develops  work  habiu  which  prove 
Invaluable  to  himself  and  to  hu  future  em- 
ployer. 


It  la  for  this  reason  that  I  have  proposed 
to  the  SecreUry  of  Labor  that  If  we  reaUy 
want  to  have  effective  programs  of  training 
we  enlist  your  help.  For  you  can  provide 
that  bridge  between  the  world  of  unemploy- 
ment for  the  hard-core  unemployed  and  the 
meaningful  world  of  work.  All  over  this  coun- 
try employers  are  finding,  in  ever-Increas- 
ing numbers,  that  thU  translUon  is  not  as 
easy  as  they  thought. 

In  a  growing  number  of  situations,  Amer- 
ican Industry  which  has  invested  In  plants 
In  the  ghetto.  Is  now  finding  that  the  ab- 
sentee rate  among  the  hard-core  unem- 
ployed which  employers  try  to  train  them- 
selves. Is  making  the  venture  so  costly  that 
In  too  many  Instances  they  have  abandoned 
these  projects. 

Training  or  retraining  of  thoae  who  were 
unemployed  or  underemployed  is  a  Job  for 
the  experts.  There  Is  no  short  cut  to  produce 
"Instant  workers"  and  the  sooner  this  na- 
tion learns  this  truism,  the  sooner  we  will 
start  making  meaningful  progress  toward 
fulflUing  the  needs  of  America's  expanding 
Indiutry.  ^^ 

In  this  room  today  we  have  men  and  wom- 
en who  hold  the  key  to  the  future  of  Amer- 
ica's economic  progress. 

Our  nation  cannot  achieve  a  trtlUon  doUar 
economy  and  train  a  force  of  100  milUon 
workers  to  keep  that  economy  going  with- 
out your  help. 

More  than  a  decade  ago,  Paul  Goodman 
In  his  book  GrovHng  Up  Absurd  ne- 
ommended  that  students  be  trained  for  even- 
tual employment  by  allowing  them  to  com- 
bine school  with  a  Job.  He  proposed  that 
schools,  with  the  cooperation  of  business  and 
industry,  offer  work  experience  programs  to 
students  to  help  them  develop  skills  and 
receive  academic  credit. 

Such  a  work  experience  program  would  be 
for  all  youngsters  In  high  school  wishing  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  and  It 
would  have  the  added  advantage  of  assUtlng 
needy  students  to  continue  their  educaUon. 
BIr.  Goodman's  idea  was  a  brilliant  one 
ten  years  ago  and  a  brllUant  one  today  It 
U  surely  no  secret  to  any  parent  or  anyone 
who  cares  to  read  a  newspaper  that  students 
drop  out  of  school  largely  because  they  find 
It  Irrelevant  and  unrelated  to  what  they  are 
going  to  do  for  most  of  their  lives. 

About  96 <v  of  the  young  people  who  lose 
their  first  Jobs  lose  them  not  because  of  any 
lack  Of  potential  ability  or  Intellectual  pro- 
ficiency: they  lose  them  because  they  Just 
don't  know  what  is  required  of  them  on  the 
Job. 

Work  experience  helps  the  student  to  feel 
a  sense  of  achievement  and  of  growth  and 
mattmty.  He  learns  to  recognize  the  value 
of  work  and.  hopefully.  leama  that  regular 
attendance  at  school  and  work  pays  off. 

That  is  why  I  malnUin  that  this  last  third 
of  our  20th  century  belongs  to  you  as  voca- 
tional educators.  Tou  have  the  skills  and 
the  ability  to  make  productive  adults  out  of 
unemployable  adolescents. 

Among  the  more  than  7.000  vocational  ed- 
ucaUon schooU  In  America.  Career  Academy 
here  In  MUwaukee  surely  ranks  among  the 
most  dlsUnguUhed  of  this  group. 

L*st  spring  the  report  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Conunlsslon  on  Civil  Disorders  re- 
ported that  nearly  80%  of  the  persons  in- 
volved In  disturbances  were  employed  in 
Intermittent,  low-status,  unskilled  Jobs. 

Dr.  Kenneth  Clark  and  countless  other  ex- 
perts In  the  field  of  social  science  have  re- 
peatedly stressed  the  Importance  of  Jobs  that 
provide  the  worker  with  dignity,  opportunity 
and  respect.  Surely  this  U  not  asking  too 
much  of  a  nation  that  was  founded  on  the 
premise  that  every  man  has  value  and  in- 
tegrity that  should  be  nurtured  In  freedom. 

It  Is  Imperative  that  we  create  courses  of 
study  so  welded  to  employment  thst  students 
are  permitted  the  widest  number  of  career 
choices.  Unskilled  labor  Is  becoming  obsolete 
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and  opUons  for  the  poorly  educated  decline 

d»"y-  ,  ,.     -» 

With  a  curriculum  that  Involves  the  stu- 
dent in  preparing  for  his  own  future,  that 
develops  his  skills  and  self-knowledge,  and 
that  also  gives  him  a  broad  view  of  the 
humanities  and  their  appUcaUon  to  his  own 
world  and  his  place  in  it— It  U  logical  to  ex- 
pect that  a  great  number  of  students  will 
be  moUvated  to  remain  in  a  school  environ- 
ment until  they  earn  their  diploma. 

That  diploma  means  a  passport  to  incotne 
and  a  worthwhile  career  In  a  trillion  dollar 
economy.  Seeing  to  it  that  every  able-bodied 
American  youngster  has  that  passport  to  op- 
portunity Is  my  reeponslblllty  as  Congress- 
man and  yours  as  vocaUonal  educators. 


LOS  ANGELES  ATTORNEY  APPOINT- 
ED  CHAIRMAN  OF  INTERAGENCY 
COMMITTEE  ON  MEXICAN-AMER- 
ICAN AFFAIRS 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF   CALirOBinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  3.  1969 


Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  real 
pleasure  for  me  to  offer  my  congratula- 
tions to  a  fellow  Califomian,  Mr.  Martin 
O.  Castillo,  of  Los  Angeles,  on  his  ap- 
pointment as  Chairmsm  of  the  Inter- 
agency Committee  on  Mexican-Ameri- 
can Affairs. 

Mr.  Castillo  brings  with  him  an  excel- 
lent background  of  education,  personal 
knowledge,  and  professional  experience 
to  his  new  position  on  the  Federal  level, 
and  I  am  confident  he  will  be  able  to  do 
an  outstanding  job  of  continuing  and 
advancing  the  vital  work  already  begun 
by  the  Interagency  Committee. 

A  37-year-old  attorney,  member  of  the 
Los  Angeles  law  firm  of  Leis,  Gershan  & 
Castillo,  and  graduate  of  Loyola  Uni- 
versity Law  School,  Mr.  Castillo  is  a 
former  fighter  pilot  who  currently  holds 
the  rank  of  captain  in  the  US.  Air  Force 

I  am  particularly  happy  about  Mr. 
Castillo's  appointment  because  know- 
ing of  his  deep  interest  in  improving 
opportunities  available  to  America's 
Spanish -sumamed  citizens,  I  believe 
that,  as  Chairman  of  the  Interagency 
Committee,  he  will  maintain  the  tradi- 
tion of  strong,  active  leadership  in  iden- 
tifying and  meeting  the  unique  needs  of 
the  Nation's  second  largest  minority 
group. 

Because  of  his  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  problems,  challenges,  and  potential- 
ities of  the  Spanish-speaking  commu- 
nity. Mr.  Castillo  is  a  strong  advocate  of 
the  proposition  that  every  American,  re- 
gardless of  race,  color,  creed,  national 
origin,  or  ethnic  backgroimd.  should  be 
offered  a  chance  to  enter  into  the  main- 
stream of  all  aspects  of  our  Nation's 
life — to  obtain  a  full  share  of  the  tre- 
mendous economic,  social,  and  educa- 
tional benefits  of  our  great  land. 

I  know  Mr.  Castillo  will  make  every 
effort  to  fulfill  the  Interagency  Commit- 
tee's Presidential  mandate,  both  to  as- 
sure that  Federal  programs  are  reach- 
ing the  Spanish-speaking  c<Mnmimity 
and  providing  the  assistance  required, 
as  well  as  to  seek  out  new  iwlicies  and 
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programs  that  are  relevant  and  mean- 
ingful to  this  significant  segment  of  our 
country's  population. 

And,  since  the  Committee  is  the  only 
Cabinet-level  voice  within  the  executive 
branch  designed  specifically  to  represent 
Spanish-sumamed  Americans  in  the 
highest  Government  councils,  Mr.  Cas- 
tillo will  now  be  in  a  position  to  make 
a  major  contribution  toward  achieving 
the  Committee's  goal  of  increased  Jobs, 
better  housing,  improved  health  care, 
and  wider  educational  opportunities  for 
members  of  the  Spanish-speaking  com- 
munity.      ^^^^^^^^^ 

THE  DEFENSE  DEBATE 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or  NEW   TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  3.  1969 
Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  significant  press,  radio,  and 
television  coverage  of  the  recent  Con- 
gressional Conference  on  the  Military 
Budget  and  National  Priorities.  The  Con- 
ference report,  issued  Jime  1,  inspired 
many  newsstorles  and  much  editorial 
comment. 

As  an  originator  of  the  Conference,  I 
have  been  pleased  to  see  this  reaction  for 
it  fulfills  a  basic  purpose  of  the  Confer- 
ence: to  inspire  discussion  among  citi- 
zens on  what  our  national  priorities  are 
and  where  defense  spending  finds  its 
place  among  them. 

The  Long  Island  Press  on  Monday, 
June  2,  1969,  contributed  the  following 
intelligent  comment  on  this  discussion: 


The  Defense  Debate 


A  welcome  sense  of  reason  is  emerging  In 
the  debate  over  the  role  of  the  "military- 
industrial  complex"  in  national  affairs.  Too 
much  of  the  debate  has  been  animated  by 
emotional  tirades  for  and  against  the  defense 
establishment. 

Apologists  for  giving  the  Pentagon  carte 
blanche  too  often  cry  "communist  menace" 
to  Justify  enormous  expendlttores  with  a 
minimum  of  constraint  and  questioning.  The 
result  has  been  the  creation  of  a  vast  and 
powerful  force  within  America  that  has  taken 
on  a  life  of  Its  own,  espousing  policies  and 
taking  actions  that  often  Inhibit  any  genu- 
ine approach  to  peace. 

On  the  other  hand,  too  many,  like  the 
Nobel  Prize  winning  biologist,  George  Wald, 
go  to  the  simplistic  extreme  of  Just  wishing 
away  the  realities  that  bother  them.  This  is 
all  one  world,  he  said  In  a  recent,  widely 
haUed  speech,  and  "the  thought  that  we're  in 
competition  with  Russians  or  with  Chinese 
is  all  a  mistake  and  trivial." 

It  may  weU  be  a  mistake,  but  it  won't  be 
a  trivial  one  until  the  Russians  and  Chinese 
agree  with  Prof.  Wald  that  there  is  no  com- 
petition. 

As  a  panel  of  American  and  European  ana- 
lysts pointed  out  the  other  day  in  a  study 
of  Soviet  naval  policy,  the  Russians  are  em- 
barked on  a  maritime  strategy  aimed  at  con- 
trolling the  seas  of  the  world.  There  is  noth- 
ing trivial  about  this — or  about  the  varioiu 
communist  pressures  throughout  the  world, 
in  the  Middle  East  and  Middle  Europe,  In 
Latin  America  and  Asia.  Does  Prof.  Wald  or 
anyone  else  really  beUeve  that  if  we  simply 
throw  away  our  bombs  and  bombers  the  rest 
of  this  world  will  follow  suit? 

The  xigly  fact  of  life  Is  that  there  Is  deadly 
competition,  mutual  distruBt,  feeding  on  each 
other.  We  must  do  all  possible  to  end  this. 
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but  until  there  are  guarantees  that  all  agree 
on  arms  controls,  we  dare  not  weaken  our 
defense  capability. 

But  It  Is  one  thing  to  acknowledge  the 
need  to  maintain  our  military  strength.  It 
Is  another  to  let  the  military  dominate  oiir 
national  existence,  and  draw  on  our  resources 
far  beyond  any  rational  need.  And  It  Is  here 
that  voices  of  responsible  criticism  are  raised 
with  relevant  lu-gency. 

Last  week,  a  House-Senate  economic  sub- 
committee blasted  the  Pentagon's  wasteful 
procurement  policies  that  artificially  Inflate 
the  budget  and  line  the  pockets  of  defense 
contractors. 

In  a  blistering  report,  the  congressmen 
showed  that  "the  evidence  is  convincing  that 
procurement  expenditures  can  be  substan- 
tially reduced  without  diminishing  national 
security.  In  the  past,  literally  bmions  of  dol- 
lars have  been  wasted  on  weapons  systems 
that  have  had  to  be  canceled  because  they 
did  not  work  .  .  .  The  result  of  the  absence  of 
effective  cost  controls,  has  resulted  in  a  vast 
subsidy  for  the  defense  Industry  .  .  ." 

Pentagon  officials  quickly  agreed  with  the 
report.  They  pointed  out  It  dealt  with  prac- 
tices occurring  under  the  previous  adminis- 
tration and  they  said  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration is  overhauling  the  purchasing  proce- 
dures. 

That's  fine  for  a  beginning.  Executive  ini- 
tiative is  essential.  But  so,  too,  is  constant 
and  vigorous  congressional  review.  And  this, 
among  other  things,  was  what  has  been  pro- 
posed by  45  congressmen  In  a  report.  Issued 
last  night,  on  the  proceedings  of  a  confer- 
ence on  military  budget  and  national  priori- 
ties held  in  March. 

The  report  was  signed  by  nine  senators 
and  36  representatives,  including  five  Long 
Island  Democrats:  Benjamin  Rosenthal,  a 
sponsor  of  the  conference,  and  Shirley  Chis- 
holm,  Lester  Wolff,  Allard  Lowensteln  and 
Hugh  Carey.  It  called  for  the  creation  of  a 
Defense  Review  Office  to  analyze  defense 
spending  for  Congress:  a  temporary  national 
security  committee  to  look  Into  military-in- 
dustry relationships,  and  a  reduction  of  se- 
ciulty  classifications. 

These  are  welcome  signs  that  Congress 
is  ready  to  take  away  the  Pentagon's  blank 
check  that  has  allowed  80  per  cent  of  our 
federal  expenditures  to  go  into  defense  costs, 
an  amount  greater  than  all  federal,  state  and 
local  outiays  for  social  security,  health,  edu- 
cation, housing  and  agriculture. 

Readjusting  this  gross  imbalance  need  ndt 
In  any  way  endanger  the  basic  needs  of  na- 
tional defense.  Indeed,  if  we  can  divert  the 
billions  now  being  wasted  Into  domestic 
channels  crying  out  for  assistance  we  shall 
be  doing  a  great  deal  to  strengthen  the  na- 
tional security  by  building  up  oiu-  internal 
strength. 


THE  WAR  MACHINE  UNDER  NHON 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  3.  1969 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  its 
first  4  months  in  office,  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration has  repeatedly  pointed  to 
rising  inflation  in  the  economy  as  the 
major  pitjblem  confronting  the  Nation. 

In  order  to  reduce  inflation,  the  ad- 
ministration has  emphasized  making 
substantial  cuts  in  Federal  expenditures. 
The  bulk  of  the  proposed  budget  cuts  for 
fiscal  year  1970  are  in  the  domestic  area. 
Although  it  has  recommended  some  re- 
duction in  the  military  budget,  the  plain 
fact  is  that  the  President  has  taken  $3 
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from  civilian  needs  for  every  $1  from  the 
military  budget. 

The  substance  of  the  reductions  pro- 
posed for  the  military  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year  are  examined  In  the  detail 
that  is  so  often  lacking  In  the  Armed 
Services  Committees  of  Congress  In  an 
article  by  I.  P.  Stone  which  appears  in 
the  Jime  5  Issue  of  the  New  York  Review 
of  Books.  In  addition  to  examining  how 
these  so-called  reductions  actually  con- 
ceal an  Increase  of  nearly  $3  billion  In 
non-Vietnam  defense  expenditures,  the 
article,  entitled  "The  War  Machine  Un- 
der Nixon."  discusses  the  broader  Im- 
plications of  putting  the  acquisition  of 
weaponry  and  nuclear  overkill  above 
starved  domestic  programs. 

If  the  allocation  of  resources  proposed 
In  the  administration's  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1970  Is  indeed  an  indication .  of 
where,  as  Mr  Stone  puts  it,  "Washihg- 
tons  heart  is,"  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  heart  of  this  Government  belongs  to 
the  Pentagon. 

The  waste  and  extravagance  which 
have  permeated  defense  spending  for  the 
past  dacade  constitute  one  of  the  most 
scandalous  episodes  In  our  history,  es- 
pecially in  light  of  the  continued  post- 
ponement of  vital  domestic  needs  in  our 
society. 

The  reallocation  of  resources  which  Is 
so  urgently  needed  If  we  are  to  meet  our 
numerous  domestic  problems,  on  the 
basis  of  the  budget  It  has  presented  to 
Congress  for  fiscal  year  1970.  Is  not  to 
be  the  poUcy  of  the  Nixon  administration. 
Olven  that  fact — and  I  think  we  must 
recognize  that  it  Is  a  fact — it  is  up  to 
Congress  to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
halting  the  runaway  spending  of  the 
Pentagon  and  rechannel  the  resources 
of  the  Federal  Qovemment  into  domestic 
programs  that  offer  solutions  to  our  mul- 
tiple domestic  needs. 

The  article  by  I.  F.  Stone  on  the  de- 
fense budget  follows: 
(From  tba  N«w  York  B«t1«w  at  Books, 
June  5, 190B] 
Tin  Wab  liACHun  Umm  tirxom 
(Byl.  7.  StozM) 
In   government   ttae   budget   la   the   me*- 
•age.   Washington's  heart  la  where   the  tax 
dollar  goea.   When  Prealdent  Nlzon   flnaUy, 
and  very  tardily,  preaented  hla  Orat  budget 
propoaala  In   mld-AprU   In   a  mini-State  of 
the  Union  message,  he  aald   "Peace  has  been 
the  flrat  priority."  But  the  flgurea  showed 
that  the  first  concern  of  the  new  Administra- 
tion, aa  of  the  laat,  waa  atUl  the  care  and 
feeding  of  the  war  machine. 

Only  Nixon's  style  had  changed.  "Suffl- 
clency"  rather  than  "superiority"  in  nuclear 
armamenta  remained  the  new  watchword. 
But  in  pracuce  It  waa  dllBciUt  to  tell  them 
apart.  Admlnlatratlona  change,  but  the  Pen- 
tagon remains  at  the  head  of  the  table. 
Nixon '8  semantics  recalled  John  P.  Kennedy's 
eight  years  earlier.  The  Elsenhower  Admini- 
stration had  waged  battle  for  four  yeara 
against  the  bomber  gap  and  the  mlasUe  gap 
with  the  slogan  of  "sufflclency."'  "Only  when 
our  arms  are  sufBclent  beyond  doubt,"  was 
Kaonedys  elegant  rlpcate  In  hU  Inaugural, 
StgnaUng  a  new  spiral  upward  in  the  anas 
raoe.  "can  we  be  certain  without  doubt  that 
they  will  never  be  employed."  The  rhetoric 
waa  fresh  but  the  Idea  waa  no  different  from 
John  Poster  DuUea*  "position  of  atrength." 
ThU  Is  the  plus  pa  change  of  American  gor- 
ernment  and  diplomacy.  It  emerged  Intact 
after  NuoQ*8  first  tbr*e  ipoQtba  In  offloe.  too. 
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At  a  preaa  conference  four  daya  after  hta 
budget  maaaage,  NUon  aald  again  that  "auffl- 
elency"  In  weaponry  waa  "all  that  la  necea- 
aary."  But  a  moment  later  be  waa  clearly 
equating  It  with  nuclear  auperlorlty.  He  aald 
be  dldnt  want  "the  diplomatic  credibility" 
of  a  future  Prealdent  In  a  crlala  Uke  that  over 
Ouba'a  mlsalles  "Impaired  because  the  United 
Stetea  waa  In  a  second-claas  or  inferior  pod- 
Uon."  A  preaa  oorpa  obaeaaed  with  the  Utest 
plane  Incident  off  North  Korea  did  not  pause 
to  conalder  the  tmpllcatlona.  Waa  "diplomatic 
credltbllUy"  to  be  meaaured  In  megatona? 
Were  we  preparing  again  to  play  a  thermo- 
nuclear game  of  "chicken,"  to  aee  who  would 
blink  first  at  the  prospect  of  Instant  Incinera- 
tion? Was  this  not  the  diplomacy  of  brink- 
manship and  the  strategy  of  permanent  arms 
race? 

No  correspondent  asked  these  queatlona. 
and  Nixon  did  not  spell  out  the  Inferencea. 
His  tone  was  softer,  his  language  more 
opaque,  than  that  of  the  camptalgn,  but  the 
essential  "security  gap"  theme  had  not 
changed.  The  main  emphasis  of  Nixon's  first 
monttis  In  office,  the  main  idea  be  tried  to 
sell  the  country,  turned  out  to  be  that  It 
was  in  mortal  peril  of  a  Soviet  first-strike 
capacity.  The  new  Administration  sought  to 
overcome  a  mounting  wave  of  opposition  to 
the  ABM  and  to  the  military  generally,  by 
ringing  the  bells  of  panic. 

True,  the  Secretary  of  State  oftan  seemed 
to  deny  the  perils  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
painted.  Which  was  the  party  line?  It  was 
Indicative  that  when  visiting  editors  were 
given  a  press  kit  on  the  ABM  April  7,  with 
a  covering  letter  on  White  House  stationery, 
signed  by  Herbert  Q.  Klein  as  Nixon's  "Direc- 
tor of  Communications,"  the  only  thing  new 
In  that  kit.  the  only  news  It  contained,  and 
the  one  bit  on  which  nobody  commented,  was 
the  "document"  the  Administration  had 
chosen  as  the  first  Itam.  It  wss  a  reproduction 
of  a  column  in  which  Joseph  Alsop  three  daya 
earUer  had  exuberantly  portrayed  the  "grim" 
(a  favorlta  Alsop  word)  dangera  of  a  first 
strike  from  Laird's  new  monster,  the  Soviet 
S8-9.  The  leading  JournalUtlc  Pled  Piper  of 
the  Bomber  Gap  and  the  MlaaUe  Oap  had 
been  enllated  by  the  new  Admlnlatratlon  to 
help  It  to  propagate  a  new  Oap.  IX  the  White 
House  ataUonery  and  the  Klein  signature 
were  not  enough  to  make  Alaop's  nightmare 
official  doctrine,  the  reproduction  of  the 
column  carried  at  the  bottom  of  the  page 
this  Imprimatur,  "Prepared  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Republican  National  CommittM, 
1635  9ye  St.  N.W..  Washington.  D.C."  The 
candor  was  daazUng. 

The  Budget  Bureau  fact  sheeta  which  ac- 
companied Nixon's  spending  proposals  sought 
to  create  the  Impression  that  on  the  military 
budget,  as  on  so  much  else,  Nixon  In  power 
was  reversing  the  course  set  by  Nixon  on 
campaign.  "Military  and  military  assistance 
programs  account  for  $1.1  billion  (27%)  of 
the  $4.0  billion  ouUay  reduction  (for  fiscal 
1B70I,"  said  one  fact  sheet,  "'and  tS.O  billion 
(66%)  of  the  cut  In  budget  authority."  But, 
as  we  shall  see,  while  the  cuts  In  domestic 
civilian  programs  proved  all  too  real,  tboae  In 
the  military  budget  were  either  dubloxia  or 
deferrals. 

There  wss  In  the  Nixon  budget  one  com- 
plete and  dramatic  about-face  on  the  PB- 
111.  Six  months  earUer,  Just  before  the  elec- 
tion, at  Port  Worth,  where  General  Dynamics 
waa  building  thla  new  strategic  bomber. 
Nixon  had  promised  to  make  the  P-lll  "one 
of  the  foundations  of  our  air  supremacy." 
Now  It  was  put  permanentiy  on  the  shalf. 
Procurement  of  the  bomber  waa  cut  back 
aharply  for  fiaoal  1969.  which  ends  Jtme 
30.  and  abandoned  altogether  for  fiacal  1970. 
Only  the  P-lllD.  the  Air  Force  fighter  ver- 
sion of  thla  plane,  was  to  atay  in  production 
a  while  longer. 
Thus  ;lni»  waa  aoon  to  be  written  to  the 
LTear  of  the  multi-purpoae.  multi-aerrlce 
plana  orlglnaUy  known  as  the  TPX.  one  of 


McNamara's  most  oosUy  mlsjudgmenta.  But 
on  this,  as  on  almost  every  other  Item  of  ap- 
parent economy  In  the  Nixon-Laird  revisions 
of  the  Pentagon's  budget,  the  few  hundred 
nUlllons  saved  In  fiscal  '89  and  '70  were  linked 
to  commltmenu  which  would  cost  literally 
billions  more  In  the  decade  ahead.  Every 
short  step  back  bid  another  leap  forward 
In  expenditures. 

The  TPX  was  McNamara's  effort  to  stall 
off  the  drive  of  the  bomber  generals  to  com- 
mit the  country  to  an  entirely  new  manned 
bomber  In  the  missile  age.  He  gave  them  the 
PB-lll,  the  bomber  version  of  the  TFX.  In- 
stead. Laird  reduced  PB-lll  procurement  In 
fiscal  '89  by  $107  million  and  eliminated  al- 
together the  planned  outlay  of  $321  mUllon 
In  fiscal  '70.  But  he  then  added  $23  million 
for  fiscal  '70  to  speed  "full  scale  engineer- 
ing" of  the  new  Intercontinental  bomb- 
er AMSA  (Advanced  Manned  Strategic  Air- 
craft) for  which  the  Air  Force  and  the  avia- 
tion Industry  have  been  lobbying  for  years 
"The  PB-lll.  Laird  told  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  March  16,  In  an  echo  of 
of  the  lobby's  arguments,  "will  not  meet  the 
requirements  of  a  true  Intarcontlnentol 
bomber  and  the  ooet  per  unit  has  reached  a 
point  where  an  AMSA  must  be  considered  to 
fill  the  void." 

It  will  be  quite  a  void.  The  cost  overruns, 
which  had  more  than  doubled  the  price  of 
the  FB-lll,  now,  became  the  excuse  for  go- 
Ing  ahead  with  a  far  more  expensive  bomber. 
The  net  saving  of  $406  million  In  fiscal  '69 
and  '70  ($107  plus  $S2l  minus  $23  million) 
will  commit  the  country  to  a  new  plane 
which  Senator  Proxmlre  told  the  Senate 
April  22  will  cost  at  least  $24  billion  during 
the  next  decade.  Such  Illusory  economies 
place  heavy  first  mortgages  on  the  future 
In  favor  of  the  military  and  at  the  expense 
of  social  needs. 

Bven  so,  there  was  hidden  In  the  F-111 
cutback  a  $300  million  consolation  prize  for 
Oeneral  Dynamics.  The  formal  budget  docu- 
ment '  carried  an  increase  of  $166.7  million 
for  "Production  of  F-lllD  at  nriiwitwiim 
suataimng  rata  related  to  FB-lll  cancella- 
tion." I  waa  puzBled  by  thla  reference  to  a 
"siutalnlng  rate."  What  waa  being  "sua- 
tainad"— military  needa  or  General  Dy- 
namics? 

I  found  a  fuller  explanation  when  Aviation 
Week  A  Space  Technology  arrived  for  May  6. 
It  aald  the  revlaed  Nixon  procurement  plans 
for  General  Dynamioa  F-lllD  provided 
$609.8  million  for  aircraft  "plus  $88  million 
for  advance  proctirement  and  $71 .4  million  to 
cover  excess  costs  generated  in  fiscal  1968." 
It  said  the  total  of  $727.2  million  "repre- 
sented a  sharp  Increase  over  original  fiscal 
1970  plans  of  $618  mUllon."  Indeed  this  Is 
an  Increase,  though  Aviation  Week  did  not 
say  so,  of  $309J  million  rather  than  the 
$185.7  specified  In  the  budget  message. 

The  Increase  had  been  approved  by  Deputy 
Defense  Secretary  David  Packard — a  director 
of  Oeneral  Dynamics  until  his  Pentagon  ap- 
pointment— to  counterbalance  a  cut  of 
$820.9  million  In  the  FB-lll  program.  It 
would  "enable  Oeneral  Dynamics  to  retain 
Ita  present  production  facilities."  Not  only 
did  thirteen  of  these  fighter  planea  craah  in 
their  twenty-six  montha  of  operationa'  but 
Senator  Curtis  of  Kansas.  In  a  comprehensive 
Senate  speech  last  October  3.  said  they 
were  not  maneuverable  enough  as  flghtars. 
They  are  effective  only  as  tactical  bombers 
against  enemy  forces  like  thoae  In  Vietnam, 
wlxlch  have  no  air  cover  of  their  own.  Yet 
tlM  government  was  not  cutting  back  on  Its 
original  plan  to  buy  381  of  theae  F-lllD's. 
fills  In  only  one  of  many  examples  in  the 
budget  of  how  easily  the  Nixon  AdmlnUtra- 
tlon  finds  mllUons  for  such  dubious  military 
ptirpooes  but  not  for  urgent  social  needs. 
The  $200  million  consolation  for  Oeneral  Dy- 
namlca  Is  the  same  amount — a  very  inade- 
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auate  amount— Nixon  set  aside  In  hU  budget 
message  for  riot-devastated  dtlea.  Nixon  got 
a  lot  of  publicity  out  of  his  order  to  give  thU 
urban  program  priority,  but  it  didn't  have 
enough  priority  to  be  a  $200  mllUon  addi- 
tion to  the  budget.  It  was  Just  deductwi 
from  the  meager  amounta  already  available 
for  other  urbfio  purposes. 


Those  who  still  look  for  the  "shape"  of  the 
NUon  Admlnlatratlon  are  bound  to  remain 
bewildered.  Shape  U  another  "word  for  policy, 
and  poUcy  require*  the  substitution  of  de- 
cision for  drift.  The  campaign  promised  de- 
cision  from   one   direction,  the   right.   The 
situation  requires  decUlon  from  another  di- 
rection, which  might  be  called  the  left.  NUon 
turns  out  to  take  his  stand— though  that  is 
too  strong  a  word— in  the  middle  of  make- 
shift compromises.  Whether  on  electoral  re- 
form or  tax  reform  or  poverty,  feeble  and 
inadequate  half-measures  are  the  rule.  This 
shapelessness  Is  the  shape  of  the  new  Admin- 
istration. ..  ^  .„ 
Hand-to-mouth  decisions  are  standard  m 
all    governmenta,    and    inertia    U    basic    In 
politics  as  in  physics.  But  drUt  la  only  safe 
la  quiet  waters;  to  let  Inertia  have  Ita  way 
in  stormy  seas  Is  to  risk  disaster.  Richard 
Nixon  in  the  Sixties  Is  beginning  to  resemble 
Calvin  CooUdge  In  the  Twenties,  when  the 
country  kept  cool  with  Oal,  Just  before  going 
over  the  brink  vrtth  the  stock  market  craah 
,md  the  Great  Depression. 

To  let  inertia  reign  In  the  American  gov- 
ernment Is  also  to  let  the  military  dominate. 
The  sheer  size  of  the  military  establUhment, 
Its  vast  propaganda  resources  and  Its  power- 
ful allies  m  every  business,  locality,  and  labor 
union  affected  by  the  bUllons  It  spends  every 
year,  gives  It  momentum  sufllclent  to  roU 
'over  every  other  department  and  branch  of 
the  government.  In  the  absence  of  a  strong 
hand  and  hard  choices  In  the  Whlta  House, 
the  Pentagon  Inevitably  makes  the  decisions. 
If  nothing  eUe,  It  makes  them  by  default. 
But  there  Is  more  than  default,  and  more 
than  meets  the  eye,  In  the  mlUtary  budget. 
The  readiest  source  of  campaign  funds  and 
ooUtical  support  for  nomination  and  election 
as  President  lies  in  the  mUltary-lndustrlal 
complex.  It  U  also  the  most  skUlfully  hidden 
source.  I  suspect  that  the  1968  campaign, 
like  the  1960,  waa  preceded  by  deals  which 
called  for  a  buildup  in  military  procurement. 
This  would  help  to  account  for  the  steep  in- 
crease in  appropriations  by  the  Kennedy  Ad- 
mlnlstrauon  desplta  Ita  discovery  on  taking 
office  that  the  "mlssUe  gap"  did  not  e^t.» 
The    two    plums    the    miUtary-lndustrlal 
complex   most   wanted   on   the   eve   of   the 
1968  campaign  was  the  ABM  and  AMSA,  a 
new  advanced  strategic  bomber.  In  1986  the 
Armed  Services  Committees  of  both  houses 
recommended    extia    funds    to    speed    both 
projecta.  A  Congress  stiU  comatose  on  no- 
tary matters  dutifully  voted  the  money.  But 
McNamara  refused  to  spend  It.  Johnson  made 
two  moves  during  the  foUowlng  year  which 
cleared  the  way  for  both  projecta.  In  Sep- 
tember 1967  he  forced  McNamara  to  bw«1^ 
the  bitter  plU  of  advocating  a  "thin"  ABM 
system  in  which  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
clearly  disbelieved.  Two  months  later  John- 
son  made   the   surprise   annotincement — as 
much   a  surprise   to   McNamara   as  to   the 
press— that  he  was  shifting  the  redoubtable 
Pentagon  chief  to  the  World  Bank.  That 
cleared  the  way  for  AMBA.  too.  and  wltii 
both  projecta  it  also  cleared  the  way  for  the 
1968  campaign. 

As  late  as  January  1968,  In  his  last  posture 
statement  as  Secretary  of  Defense,  McNamara 
was  still  fighting  a  rear-guard  action  against 
AMSA  He  argued  that  the  principal  prob- 
lem lay  in  the  growing  soplUsttcatton  of 
Soviet  air  defenses.  "Repeated  examination 
of  this  problem."  he  told  Oongreaa.  "has  con- 
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vlnced  \is  that  what  is  important  here  Is  not 
a  new  aircraft  but  rather  new  weapons  and 
penetration  devices." 

AMSA  began  to  inch  forward  when  Clifford 
replaced  McNamara.  In  Clifford's  first  pos- 
ture statement  last  January,  he  struck  a  new 
note  when  he  declared  the  FB-lll  would  be 
too  smaU  to  carry  the  new  weapons  and 
penetration  devices  McNamara  had  In  mind. 
One  wishes  one  knew  more  about  this,  since 
It  seems  unlikely  that  McNamara  would  have 
overlooked  so  simple  a  point.  While  Clifford 
said  "we  are  still  uncertain  whether  a  new 
intercontinental  bomber  wUl  be  needed  In 
the  19708,"  he  more  than  doubled  the  re- 
search and  development  funds  for  AMSA,  In- 
creasing them  from  $30  mlUlon  In  fiscal  1969 
to  $77  million  m  fiscal  1970,  "to  keep  the 
program  moving." 

The  Nlxon-Lalrd  revisions  two  months 
later  went  further.  They  not  only  added  $23 
million  more  for  AMSA  but  authorized  the 
Air  Force  to  move  into  the  engineering  phase, 
the  last  stage  in  R  and  D  before  procure- 
ment. "Now,  after  a  very  careful  review," 
Laird  told  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Ccan- 
mlttee  March  27.  "we  have  decided  to  cut 
off  the  FB-lll  program  .  .  .  and  concen- 
trate our  efforte  on  the  development  of  a  new 
strategic  bomber,  AMSA."  Oeneral  Dynamics, 
wtiich  lost  out  when  NUon  phased  out  PB- 
lll.  will  be  one  of  the  bidders  on  AMSA. 

ABM  and  AMS  together  could  spell  $100  bU- 
llona  In  electronic  and  aviation  contracte  In 
the  years  aihead.  AMSA  Itself  may  prove  a 
bigger  gamble  and  a  far  more  coeOy  error 
than  the  TPX.  Spoc«/Xero»iautlc*  for  Janu- 
ary published  a  special  Issue  plotting  future 
trends  In  strategic  warfare.  It  pointed  out 
some  of  the  pitfalls  which  may  He  ahead  for 
AMSA.  About  eight  years  elapse  between 
concept  definition  and  actual  production  in 
developing  a  new  bomber.  But  Pentagon  In- 
telligence has  never  been  able  to  come  up 
with  estimates  of  enemy  threat  vaUd  for 
more  than  two  or  three  years.  "Thus,"  this 
Conover-Mast  publication  for  the  aerospace 
industry  concluded,  "there  Is  no  way  of  tell- 
ing, the  critics  of  AMSA  claim,  whether  we 
would  be  committing  ourselves  to  a  system 
we  really  need  or  to  what  will  end  up  as  an 
immensely  costiy  mistake." 

The  survey  admitted  that  AMSA  would 
be  "less  vulnerable  than  the  B-62  and  per- 
form better,"  but  added  phUoeophlcaUy  that 
"to  a  nuclear  exchange  time  Is  too  Important 
an  element  for  bombers  to  have  any  real 
effect."  In  other  words  even  the  fastest  bomb- 
er may  have  no  targets  left  after  the  far 
swifter  mlBsUe  exchange  la  over.  One  firm 
toteUigence  forecast  emerged  from  the  sur- 
vey. "If  AMSA  la  buUt,"  Space /Aeronautics 
said,  "it  will  probably  be  our  last  strategic 
bomber.  Once  the  present  generation  of  Air 
Force  commanders  Is  gone,  the  top-level 
manpower  will  not  be  there  to  produce  the 
sort  of  pressure  that  has  kept  AMSA  aUve 
for  so  long."  Once  the  bomlser  admirals  are 
dead  the  clamor  for  a  new  bomber  wlU  die 
out  too.  But  the  last  fiy-by  will  cost  plenty. 
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AMSA  Is  only  one  of  many  new  miUtary 
projecta  hidden  to  the  new  1970  budget 
which  wlU  add  blUlons  to  the  future  coste 
of  government.  "The  present  inflationary 
surge,  already  to  Ite  fourth  year."  NUon  said 
to  his  AprU  14  message,  "representa  a  na- 
tional seU-todulgence  we  cannot  afford  any 
longer."  But  the  principal  beneficiaries  of 
that  indulgence  are  the  mlUtary  and  their 
suppUers.  And  they  seem  to  be  exempt  from 
antl-lnflatlonary  measures. 

Fully  to  appreciate  what  the  mlltlary  is 
getttog  one  has  to  begin  with  a  disclosure 
iade  to  the  Budget  Bureau's  presentation 
of  NUon's  budget  revisions.  NUon  had  to 
sQueese  $7.3  bUllons  out  of  the  normal  clvii- 
\2a  and  welfare  activities  of  the  government 
to  fiscal  1969  (which  ends  June  30  of  this 
year)  to  order  to  meet  the  expenditure  ceU- 
togs  imposed  by  Congress  when  it  enacted 


the  10  percent  surpltis  Income  tax.  This  re- 
duction over  and  above  Johnson's  budget  for 
FY  1969  was  made  necessary  by  certato  "un- 
controllable" items.  An  example  U  the  Inter- 
est on  the  public  debt  which  rose  by  $300 
millions.  But  the  biggest  uncontrollable  Item, 
ten  times  that  much,  or  $3  bllUon,  was  an 
Increase  to  Vietnam  war  coste  over  and  above 
those  orlgtoally  estimated  by  Johnson. 

So  all  sorta  of  clvUlan  services  during  the 
current  fiscal  year  have  had  to  be  pared  to 
meet  the  unexpected  tocrease  In  the  cost  of 
the  Vietnam  war.  Now  let  us  couple  this  reve- 
lation about  the  1989  budget  with  a  basic 
decision  made  by  Johnson  In  the  1970  budget. 
In  that  budget  Johnson  for  the  first  time,  on 
the  basis  of  his  decision  to  end  the  bombing 
of  the  North,  which  was  very  costly,  and  per- 
haps In  expectation  of  less  combat  on  the 
ground  In  the  South,*  forecast  the  first  sharp 
cutback  m  Vietnam  war  coste.  This  was  esti- 
mated as  a  savings  ot^Z.6  billion  during  fiscal 
1970. 

This  was  to  be  the  country's  first  "peace 
dividend."  But  Instead  of  applying  this  $3.5 
billion  in  the  1970  budget  to  starved  civilian 
and  welfare  services,  or  to  reduction  of  the 
deficit,  Johnson  added  this  $3.5  billion  and 
$600  million  more  to  the  money  available  for 
the  Pentagon  to  spend  c     procurement  and 
activities  other  than  those  connected  with 
the  Vietnam  war.  The  total  increase  in  the 
non-Vietnamese  military  budget  as  projected 
by    Johnson    loas    $4.1    WZIion    more,    even 
though  he  estimated  the  Vietnam  war  was 
going  to  cost  93.S  billion  less.*  In  his  April 
14  message,  NUon  said  of  our  domestic  needs, 
"what  we  are  able  to  do  will  depend  In  large 
measure  on  the  prospecte  for  an  early  end  to 
the  war  in  Vietnam."  The  Johnson  1970  bud- 
get projected  the  first  slowdown  but  proposed 
to  use  the  savings  entirely  for  military  ex- 
pansion. Nixon  went  along  with  that  decUlon. 
Prom  the  Pentagon's  point  of  view  there 
could  not  have  been  a  smoother  transition 
than  the  shift  from  Johnson  to  NUon.  NUon 
revised   Johnson's   social    and   welfare   pro- 
grams downward  but  left  his  mUltary  budget 
essentially     untouched.     It    read    like    the 
handiwork  of  the  Johnson  who  was  the  aUy 
of  the  military  and  the  armament  Industries 
as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Preparedness  sub- 
committee during  the  Fifties.  Johnson's  last 
defense  budget  was  not  only  the  highest  ever 
sent  Congress — $81.5  billion  as  compared  with 
the  World  War  n  peak  of  $80  bUllon  In  fiscal 
1945 — but  laid  the  basis  for  a  huge  expan- 
sion in  spending  during  future  years.  It  gave 
the   go-ahead   signal   to   a   wide   variety   of 
projecta  the  armed  services  had  long  desired. 
NUon  had  campaigned  on  a  "security  gap" 
but  Johnson  left  few  if  any  gaps  to  fill.  "The 
number  of  new  programs  spread  through  the 
new     defense     budget,"     Space/ Aeronautics 
commented     to     ita     February     Issue,     "U 
astounding    to    comparison    with    the    lean 
years  from  fiscal  1965  to  1969."  Among  them 
were  $400  million  for  "major  developmental 
activity  on  no  fewer  than  sU  new  aircraft" 
and— biggest    Item    of    aU— an    Increaae    of 
$1.64  bUllon  to  a  total  of  $2.85  bUUon  for 
the  Navy's  surface  ship  and  submartoe  btiild- 
ing  program.  Arms  research  and  development 
was  boosted  $850  million  to  a  total  of  $6.6 
bllUon,  tocludtog  work  on  such  new  mon- 
sters as  missiles  which  can  be  hidden  on  the 
ocean  fioor. 

This  farewell  budget  also  put  Nixon  In  a 
btod  As  Space /Aeronautics  pototed  out  to 
that  same  editorial.  If  NUon  tried  to  cut 
back  appreciably  on  the  Johnson  budget,  he 
would  open  himself  to  "security  gap" 
charges.  On  the  other  hand  "If  he  doesnt 
defer  or  cancel  at  least  some  of  them,  and  if 
the  war  In  Vietnam  cannot  be  brought  to  an 
honorable  close  some  time  next  year,  he  wUl 
face  a  crushing  arms  bUl  in  fiscal  1971.  when 
many  of  these  starte  begin  to  demand  more 
money."  That  was  the  risk  NUon  and  Laird 
preferred  to  take. 
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Nlzon  cUlms  to  have  cut  94  bUllon  from 
1»70  ouuayt,  and  taken  91. 1  bUllon.  or  37 
percent,  from  the  military.  Crltlca  have  pro- 
tested that  he  took  $3  from  civilian  needs 
for  every  >l  be  took  from  the  military.  But 
•Ten  thU  la  lUuaory. 

From  another  point  of  view,  even  If  we 
accept  the  Nlzon  cuta  at  face  value,  the  mili- 
tary will  have  93  billion  more  In  flacal  1970 
for  non- Vietnamese  war  purpoees  than  it  had 
In  fiscal  19«».  We  have  seen  that  Johnson 
budgeted  a  93.5  bUllon  cut  In  Vietnam  war 
ooau  for  fiscal  "70  and  then  added  Ml  bUllon 
to  the  military  budget  for  projects  uncon- 
nected with  the  Vietnam  war  If  you  deduct 
NUon's  $1.1  bliaon  from  that  Ml  bUllon  the 
Pentagon  is  sUll  ahead  by  $3  billion.*  If  Nix- 
on had  applied  the  whole  projected  saving 
of  M.S  billion  on  Vietnam  to  civilian  use  or 
deficit  reduction,  the  fiscal  1970  total  for 
nauonal  defense  would  have  been  reduced 
to  997,499  million  All  Nixon  did  was  to  cut 
tile  Johruon  incre^te  by  a  fourth. 

Even  this  maiy  turn  out  to  be — at  least  in 
part— a  familiar  bit  of  flim-flam.  Since  John- 
son began  to  bomb  the  North  In  1966  and 
take  over  the  aombat  war  In  the  South,  al- 
most every  annual  budget  has  underesti- 
mated Vietnamese  war  costs.  These  have  had 
to  be  covered  later  in  the  fiscal  year  by  sup- 
plemerftal  appropriations.  The  under-esU- 
Blate  m'flscal  1969.  as  we  have  seen,  was  $S 
bUllon.  The  flacal  1970  budget  Is  running  true 
to  form. 

The  biggest  'Economy"  Item  In  the  Nixon 
military  budget  is  •1.083.4  mUllon.  which  ts 
attributed  to  "reduced  estimates  of  ammuni- 
tion consumpUon  rates."  ■  Juat  how  much  of 
the  estimated  «l.l  bUllon  "saving"  in  outlays 
for  fiscal  1970  will  be  the  result  of  lower  con- 
sumpUon of  ammunlUon  In  Vietnam  was  not 
made  clear.  The  •1.083  4  mllUon  is  given  as 
a  net  reduction  of  obllgaUonal  authority  In 
flacal   1909  and  1970.  It  Is  one  of  the  three 
main  items  In  that  93  billion  cut  In  obUga- 
Uonal  authority  for  flacal  1970  which  make 
It   poaslble    for   the    new   Administration   to 
claim  that  56   percent  of  the   total  cut  In 
obUgatlonal  auttoorlty  for  1970  (•a  5  bUUon) 
came   from    the   mlUtary.    ObUgatlonal   au- 
thority Is  not  neceaaarlly  or  entirely  trans- 
lated Into  actual  outlays  during  the  flacal 
year  in  which  it  is  granted. 

This  projected  cut  In  the  rate  of  ammuni- 
tion consumption  Is  in  addition  to  Johnson's 
projected  cut  of  •S  5  bUUon  In  Vietnam  war 
coats.   Though   Laird   does   not  blush   easUy 
even  he  seems  to  have  been  embarrassed  by 
this  particular  "economy."  "To  be  perfectly 
frank."  said  Laird,  who  rarely  Is.  when  he  flrat 
broached  this  Item  to  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  on  March  27.  "I  think  the 
ammunition  consumption  rates  for  Southeast 
AaU  are  baaed  cm  rather  optimistic  assump- 
tions, particularly  In  view  of  the  current  T^t 
offensive."    Tet.    under    pressure    from    the 
white  House  to  show  more  economy   the  op- 
tunlam  roee  shsrply  in  the  next  four  days 
The  foUowlng  table  shows  the  change  in  esti- 
mated savings  for  ammunition  and  Its  trans- 
portation in  mllUons  of  doUars  In  those  four 
days: 


.27 


Apr.  1 


Ground  munitions 

Ammunition  transiMrt.^. 

Air  munitions ^. 

Ship  gun  jmmumtiM..,. 


-$39ao  -J46a0 

-34.4  -34.4 

-417.9  -511.9 

-«7.1  -77.1 


Total  cuts. 
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1.103.4 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

to  be  met  later  In  the  year  by  a  supplemen- 
tal appropriation.  Between  lylarch  37  and 
April  1  Laird  boosted  the  estimated  reduc- 
tion In  total  military  outlays  for  FT  1970 
from  "about  9A00  million"  to  91.113  mll- 
Uon. Most  of  the  mcreased  "economy"  seems 
to  have  come  from  this  ammunition  item. 

There  are  several  Indications  In  the  offl- 
clal  presentations  themselves  which  lead  one 
to  think  Laird  was  right  to  be  queasy.  The 
original  1970  budget  projected  consumption 
of  108.000  tons  a  month  In  ground  munitions 
through  December  1970.  Actual  consumption 
In  January  was  given  as  96.000  tons,  but 
that  was  before  the  recent  enemy  offensive 
got  under  way.  The  consumption  of  ammu- 
nition must  have  risen  sharply  with  the 
flghting  in  February,  March,  and  April,  but 
when  I  asked  the  Pentagon  for  the  monthly 
figures  since  January.  I  was  told  they  could 
not  be  given  out.  "We  can  only  say,"  an  ofll- 
clal  spokesman  told  me.  "that  the  Secretary's 
projections  are  being  borne  out.  "  If  that 
Is  true  our  troops  must  have  been  meeting 
enemy  attacks  with  switch  knives. 

Another  Indication — how  I  love  tracking 
down  these  liars  1— appears  in  what  we  know 
about  the  volume  of  bombs  dropped  on 
South  Vietnam  and  Laos  since  we  stopped 
bombing  the  North.  The  Pentagons  own 
figures  on  total  tonnages  dropped  show  UtUe 
change.  Total  tonnages  dropped  In  Septem- 
ber and  October  last  year,  before  the  bomb- 
ing of  the  North  stopped,  were  almost  340,- 
000.  Total  tonnage  dropped  In  January  and 
February  of  this  year,  when  It  was  dropped 
only  on  Laos  and  South  Vietnam,  was  more 
than  346,000.  There  was  an  Increase  of  5,000 
tons.  That  Increase  makes  the  estimate  of  a 
saving  of  more  than  a  half  bUllon  doUara  In 
air  munitions  for  fiscal  '89  and  '70  look  very 
phony  indeed. 

Laird  himself  said  consumption  of  air  mu- 
nitions was  rising.  On  ICareh  27  he  told  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  that  while 
consumption  had  been  estimated  at  110,000 
tons  per  month  for  the  twenty-foxir  months 
from  January  1989  to  December  1970— that 
doesn't  sound  lUte  much  d^escaUtlon  ahead 
at  least  In  the  alrl — "actual  consumption  U 
now    running    at    about    129,000    tons    per 
month."  Tet  he  projected  a  saving  of  943  5 
mllUon  on  air  munitions  In  fiscal  1969  and 
9376.4  In  fiscal  1970   When  he  got  back  to  the 
committee  four  days  Utw.  he  placed  actual 
consumption  even  higher,  at  180.000  tons  a 
month,   but  also   projected   higher  savings  t 
Now  he   was   to  save   989.5   million   on  air 
munition*  in  fiscal  1969.  or  twice  the  figure 
four  days  earUer.  and  9442  million  for  fiscal 
1970.   an   increase  of  M7  miuion   over  the 
earlier  estimate.  Tet  Laird  said  he  saw  "no 
indication  that  consumption  wiu  decUne  by 
very  much  during  the  next  twelve-to-elght- 
een  months."  How  then  were  expenditure 
on  air  ammunition  to  be  lower  than  expected 
when   the   tonnage  of   bombs  dropped  was 
running  higher  than  expected?  Non-EucUd- 
ean  geometry  U  not  half  so  exotic  as  Pen- 
tagon  arithmetic. 

The  ammunition  flgvires  for  Vietnam  ar« 
stupendous.  The  original  Johnson-Cllffoitl 
■70  budget  In  January  project*!  the  cort  of 
ammunition  In  Vietnam  during  flacal  1970 
at  96  2  bllUon.  This  expenditure  of  shot  and 
ahell  over  Vietnam  U  two-and-a-half  times 
the  total  1970  revised  Nixon  budget  of  92 
billion  for  the  Ofllce  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity (down  9133  mlUlon),  and  more  than 
twice  the  revised  elementary  and  secondary 
•ducation  ouOay  for  "70  which  he  set  at 
•3.3  bUUon  (down  another  9100  mlUlon) 
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l»rg««t  at  theae  Is  90M  mllUon  for  "Re- 
orientation  of  the  anUbaUlstlc  mlssUe  pro- 
gram  to  the  new  Safeguanl  syitwn."  Thia 
and  the  ammunition  item  make  up  almost 
•3.1  blUlon  of  that  9S  billion  cut  In  mllltarr 
obUgaUonal  authority  on  which  the  new  Ad- 
ministration  commands  itself. 

A  businessman  In  financial  dUBcultles  who 
thought  up  such  savings  for  his  stockholders 
would  soon  be  In  Jail  for  embez2aement  The 
"reorlentaUon"  of  Sentinel  into  Safeguard 
may  reduce  spending  in  flacal  1970  but  only 
by  adding  at  least  91.6  bUllon  and  possibly 
$6.5  bUllon  more  In  the  next  few  years.  This  U 
an  expensive  rebaptlsm  or,  better,  if  we  con- 
sider the  phallic  significance  of  these  mon- 
sters, re-clrcumclslon.  Nixon  had  an  easv 
way  out  of  the  ABM  fight  If  he  wanted  one 
He  could  have  announced  that  like  Elsen- 
hower he  had  decided  to  keep  the  ABM  In 
research  and  development  until  he  was  sure 
It  would  not  be  obsolete  before  It  was  de- 
ployed. 

If  he  had  been  a  UtUe  more  daring,  and  a 
little  less  beholden  to  the  mUltary-lndustrlal 
complex,  he  might  have  cut  bUUons*  from 
the  military  budget  immediately  by  offering 
a  freeze  on  all  new  deployment  of  strategic 
defensive  and  offensive  missiles  If  the  Rus- 
sians did  likewise  as  a  preparation  for  stra- 
tegic arms  negotiations.  This  would  not  only 
save  at  least  95  or  96  billion  In  the  new 
fiscal  year  but  ensure  our  present  nuclear 
superiority  and  fully  guarantee  against  first 
strike  nightmares.'" 

Nixon  chose  Instead  a  tricky  stretch-out 
This  offered  some  reductions  In  the  new  fiscal 
year,  as  compared  with  Johnson's  ABM  pro- 
posal, but  at  the  expense  of  higher  costs  later. 
This  Ingenious  compromise  made  It  possible 
to  offer  an  apparent  saving  to  the  taxpayer 
and  larger  eventual  orders  to  the  electronics 
and  mIssUe  Industries.  This  not  only  fulfilled 
the  Administration's  promise  of  New  Direc- 
tions but  enabled  It  to  move  In  opposite  di- 
rections at  the  same  time.  Johnson's  Sentinel 
was  estimated  to  cost  95.5  bllUon:  Nixon's 
Safeguard,  variously  from  96.7  to  97  billion, 
or  91.5  billion  more.  This  may  prove  another 
official  underestimate.  An  authoritative  serv- 
ice which  covers  all  developing  major  weap- 
ons and  aerospace  systems  for  Uidustrlal  and 
governmental  subscribers  places  the  total 
cost  of  Safeguard  much  higher. 

This  U  DMS,  Inc.  (Defense  Marketing  Serv- 
ice), a  ten-year-old  service  now  a  part  of 
McOraw-HUl.  I  had  never  heard  of  it  until 
an  anonymoiu  reader  sent  me  a  reproduction 
of  Its  report  on  Nixon's  Safeguard.  I  checked 
with  Its  Washington  office  by  telephone  and 
was  given  permission  to  quote  It.  Its  detailed 
analysis  places  the  total  cost  of  the  system 
at  911  billion  and  ends  by  warning  that  "In 
a  program  as  complex  as  Safeguard,  historical 
experience  Indicates  coste  In  the  long  run  are 
likely  to  be  considerably  higher."  When  Sen- 
ator Cooper  put  the  DMS  analysis  Into  the 
Congressional  Record  May  8.  he  noted  that 
It  did  not  Include  "about  91  bUllon  AEC  war- 
head costs."  This  would  bring  the  total  cost 
of  Nixon's  Safeguard  past  912  billion. 

Since  the  ABM  authorization  wlU  soon  be 
before  Congress  and  this  defense  marketing 
service  Is  known  only  to  a  restricted  circle, 
we  give  Its  computations  here: 


These  figures  are  for  total  obUgational  au- 
thority for  fiscal  years  1969  and  1970  Per- 
haps the  Administration  hesitated  to  make 
public  Its  actual  outiay  estimates  for  thCM 
two  years,  since  they  may  easily  turn  out  to 
be  higher  rather  than  lower,  and  may  have 

Footnotw  at  aad  at  wllei*. 


After  this  razzle-dazale  on  ammunition, 
the  next  largest  item  of  mlUtary  saving  in 
the  NUon-Lalrd  budget  revisions  Is  the  ABM 
Let  us  return  to  the  formal  document  sent 
Cfmgnn  by  the  Presld«nt.  There  on  pag* 
17  •  are  given  "principal  changes  In  1970 
budget  authority  resulting  from  1980  and 
1970  Defense  program  changes."  The  second 


Perimeter  acquisition  radar  (PAR)  9660 

PAR  unit  cost  Is  estimated  at  980 
mUllon.  win  be  InstaUed  at  7  sites 
Missile  site  radar  (M8R) i  500 

MSR  unit  cost  Is  estimated  at  9125 
million:  wiu  be  InstaUed  at  12  sites 
Spartan    mIssUe j  06O 

Umt  cost  of  Spartan  when  deployed 
la  estimated  to  be  93  mUUon;   DMS 
beUeves    there   wUl    be   360   mlssUes 
Installed 
Sprint  missiles— ggQ 

Unit  cost  U  estimated  at  9800.000? 
DMS  beUeves  700  mlssUes  will  be 
deployed  with  a  greater  number  at 
Mlnuteman  sites  than  at  other  sites 
Data  processing  subsystem 1  500 
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Includes  new  generation  computer, 
memory  banks,  displays,  tapes  and 
discs  plus  an  extensive  amount  of 
software 

Command,  control  and  communica- 
tion*        W^ 

Warheads   ***' 

Figure  assumes  1060  warheads  at  a 
cost  of  9200,000  eiuih.  AEC  fund*  are 
used  for  development  and  production 

Construction    2,100 

figure  assumes  construction  coat* 
win  average  9S00  mlUlon  ann\iaUy 
through  1976 

Total  Investment  for  12  sites 7. 980 

Research  and  development 2,400 

Figure  assumes  R&D  coeta  of  9360 
million  per  ye«tf  through  1976.  Does 
not  include  the  9160  mUllon  per  year 
which  will  support  work  on  new 
radars  and  Interceptors 

Operations  and  maintenance 700 

Flgvure  based  on  an  average  opera- 
tion cost  of  9100  mlUlon  annually 
through  1976  

Total  Safeguard  cost  through 

1976    11,080 

Assumes  no  cost  ovemins. 

The  DMS  report  notes  that  we  have  already 
spent  M.6  blUlon  on  the  ABM  from  fiscal 
1956  when  the  Army  started  the  Nike  Zeus 
program,  through  fiscal  1968.  and  that  the 
research  efforts  which  made  Nlke-Zeus  ob- 
solete before  It  could  be  deployed  are  stlU 
going  on.  at  a  cost  of  9360  to  9500  million 
annuaUy.  "A  number  of  new  concepts  as  well 
as  hardware."  the  report  said,  "are  ctirrentiy 
under  Investigation."  These  threatan  Safe- 
guard with  obsolescence  too.  "Preliminary 
research,"  DMS  said,  "has  pointed  the  way 
toward  the  foUovrlng  types  of  advances": 
One  was  radars  of  much  higher  frequency  so 
the  Interception  "would  be  made  with  either 
a  much  smaUer  nuclear  warhead  or  even 
a  conventional  high  explosive  charge." 
Another  was  a  new  third  stage  for  Spartan 
so  the  missile  could  fly  out  at  greater  ranges 
and  "maneuver  through  a  cloud  of  decoys 
to  find  and  destroy  the  real  warhead."  A 
third — most  expensive  of  all — was  "defensive 
missiles  carried  either  In  ships  or  large  air- 
craft deployed  closer  to  the  enemy's  launch- 
ing sites." 

We  give  these  details  to  show  that  in  em- 
barking on  the  ABM  we  are  embarking  on  a 
wholly  new  sector  of  the  arms  race  with  a 
high  rate  of  otwolescence  to  gladden  the 
hearts  of  the  electronics  companies  and  of 
A.T.&T.,  whose  Western  Electric  has  long 
been  the  main  contractor.  The  reader  should 
note  that  the  three  advances  cited  In  the 
DMS  report  are  relatively  simple  and  fore- 
seeable developments.  All  kinds  of  "far-out" 
possibilities  are  also  being  Investigated.  The 
secret  hope  which  lies  behind  aU  this  Rube 
Goldberg  hardware  Is  that  some  day  some- 
body wlU  turn  up  a  perfect  ABM  defense  and 
thus  enable  the  possessor  to  rule  the  world 
because  a  power  so  armed  can  threaten  a 
first  strike,  knowing  It  wlU  be  Immune  to 
retaUatlon. 

The  most  candid  expression  of  this  view- 
point was  made  by  Senator  Russell  during 
the  defense  appropriations  hearings  In  May 
of  last  year.  "I  have  oftan  said,"  Senator 
RusseU  observed,  "that  I  feel  that  the  first 
coimtry  to  deploy  an  effective  ABM  system 
and  an  effective  ASW  [anti-submarine  war- 
fare] system  Is  going  to  control  the  world 
mlUtarlly."  "  Thl*  control  of  the  world,  how- 
ever, may  be  on  a  somewhat  reduced  basis. 
Six  months  later,  during  the  Senate's  secret 
session  on  the  ABM  (November  1,  1968), 
Senator  Ruyssell  admitted,  "there  Is  no  sys- 
tem ever  devised  which  wlU  afford  complete 
protection  against  any  multiple  firing  of  bal- 
listic mlssUes  ...  we  wUl  have  no  absolutely 
foolproof  defense,  I  do  not  care  how  much 
money  we  spend  on  one,  or  what  we  do." 


Footnotes  at  end  of  axttote. 
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Senator  Clark  repUed  that  casualties  would 
be  so  high  as  to  destroy  civilization  "and  If 
there  are  few  people  Uvlng  In  caves  after  that, 
It  does  not  make  much  difference."  To  which 
Russell  made  his  now  famous  rejoinder,  "If 
we  have  to  start  ov«  again  with  another 
Adam  and  Eve,  I  want  them  to  be  Americans 
and  not  Russians."  (Congressional  Record, 
E9644,  November  1,  1968.)  Thus  we  would  at 
last  achieve  an  unchallengeable  Pax  Ameri- 
cana! And  thus  the  ABM  turns  out  to  be 
another  variant  of  the  military's  unquench- 
able dream  of  an  Ultimate  Weapon,  to  leap 
some  day  Uke  a  jackpot  from  a  slot  machine 
If  only  they  go  on  pouring  money  Into 
RandD. 

VI 

I  would  ask  the  reader's  indulgence  for  one 
more  foray  Into  the  labyrinthine  depths  of 
the  Pentagon  budget.  Deeper  knowledge  of 
these  recesses  Is  necessary  If  we  are  ever  to 
hunt  down  and  slay  the  dragon.  I  want  to 
deal  with  the  next  largest  source  of  the 
Nlxon  military  "economies."  These  Involve 
deferrals  of  expenditures  amounting  to  about 
9480  mlUlon.  Most  critical  comment  has  been 
content  to  note  that  mere  deferral  of  spend- 
ing Is  not  real  economy,  since  what  Is  saved 
In  fiscal  '70  win  be  spent  later.  There  Is  a 
more  important  point  to  be  made.  These 
deferrals,  If  closely  examined,  provide  addi- 
tional proof  of  how  recklessly  and  wastefuUy 
the  Pentagon  dashes  Into  production  before 
full  testing  and  evaluation  have  been  com- 
pleted, before  It  knows.  In  other  words,  that 
these  expensive  weapons  will  work.  We  wlU 
see  how  much  pressure  It  takes  to  make  the 
Pentagon  admit  this  elementary  error. 

To  grasp  the  full  significance  of  these  so- 
called  "economies"  of  Nlxon  and  Laird  we 
must  see  them  against  the  background  of 
revelations  by  two  Senators,  one  the  leading 
plUar  of  the  military  In  the  Senate  estab- 
lishment. Senator  Russell;  the  other,  a  former 
Secretary  of  and  long-time  spokesman  for  the 
Air  Force,  who  has  turned  against  the  mlU- 
tary-lndustrlal  establishment.  Senator  Sym- 
ington. 

During  the  secret  debate  on  the  ABM  last 
November  1,  RusseU  told  the  Senate  one  of 
the  "most  serious  mistakes"  he  had  ever 
made  as  Chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  which  passes  on  all  military  re- 
quests for  authorization,  and  as  chairman  of 
the  Senate  subcommittee,  which  passes  on  all 
defense  appropriations,  "was  In  allotting  vast 
sums  to  the  Navy  for  missile  frigates  before 
we  knew  we  had  a  missile  that  would  work  on 
them."  He  said  "we  built  missile  frigates,  we 
built  missile  destroyers  and  missile  escort 
ships"  on  the  basis  of  "unqualified"  testi- 
mony of  "everyone  In  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  In  the  Navy"  that  effective  mls- 
sUes were  being  developed.  "It  probably  cost 
the  taxpayers."  Russell  said,  "91  bUllon,  be- 
cause they  have  had  to  rebuild  those  mlssUes 
three  times. 

A  more  comprehensive  statement  of  <  the 
same  kind  was  made  to  the  Senate  by  Sym- 
ington on  March  7  of  this  year.  He  put  a  table 
Into  the  CoNORxssioNAi.  Record  (at  page  5602 
that  day)  which  showed  how  much  had  been 
spent  on  missiles  In  the  past  sixteen  years 
which  were  no  longer  deployed,  or  never  had 
been  deployed,  because  of  obsolescence.  The 
total  was  fantastic.  Symington  gave  the 
names,  the  expenditures,  and  the  life-span  of 
each  missile.  The  total  cost  of  those  no  longer 
deployed  was  $18.9  billion  and  the  cost  of 
those  which  were  abandoned  as  obsolete  or 
unworkable  before  deployment  was  M.2  bll- 
Uon. The  total  was  923  blUlon.  Imagine  what 
those  wasted  bllUons  covUd  have  done  for 
our  blighted  cities! 

Symington's  table  was  Introduced  to  under- 
score his  point — buttressed  by  past  testimony 
from  McNamara — ^that  the  ABM  would  soon 
be  another  monument  to  this  kind  of  ex- 
pensive obsolescence.  Another  Inference  to  be 
drawn  from  this  table  Is  how  many  blUions 
might  have  been  saved  If  the  Pentagon  had 
not  rushed  so  quickly  Into  these  mlscarrlagee. 
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Behind  the  glamorous  names  which  fiashed 
through  the  appropriations  bearings  and  the 
ads  m  the  aeronautical  and  mlUtary  trade 
Journals — Navaho,  Snark,  Dove,  Triton,  and 
even  Plato  (what  did  be  do  to  deserve  this 
honor?) — Ues  an  untold  story  of  beguiling 
missile  salesmanship  and  drunken-sailor 
prociirement  methods.  It  might  be  worth  bllr 
lion*  In  future  savings  If  a  Congressional 
Investigating  committee  really  dug  up  the 
full  story  and  its  lessons. 

The  need  for  such  an  investigation  becomes 
plain  If  one  examines  the  funny  thing  which 
happened  to  SRAM  ( acronym  for  short-range 
attack  missile)  on  Secretary  Laird's  way  to 
and  from  the  budget  forum  on  Capitol  Hill 
between  March  27,  his  first  appearance  before 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee,  and 
his  second  appearance  on  April  1,  Just  four 
days  later,  SRAM  Is  one  of  the  new  missiles 
which  have  been  under  development.  It  Is 
supposed  to  be  mounted  on  a  bomber  so  It 
can  be  rocketed  Into  enemy  territory  from  a 
position  more  than  a  htindred  miles  away 
from  the  enemy's  defense  perimeter.  The  Idea 
Is  to  circumvent  the  enemy's  defenses  by 
stopping  the  bomber  out  of  their  range  and 
lobbing  the  missiles  over  them. 

SRAM  has  bad  several  predecesors,  all  ex- 
pensive, of  course;  It  Is  not  a  simple  con- 
traption. The  predecessors  appear  In  Senator 
Symington's  table.  Crossbow,  Rascal,  and 
Skybolt  were  earlier  attempts  at  a  stand-off 
missile;  they  cost  a  total  of  9962.6  million  be- 
fore they  were  abandoned  prior  to  deploy- 
ment. Hound  Dog  A,  which  cost  another  9255 
mUUon,  Is  another  missile  In  the  same  family 
which  Is  no  longer  deployed.  SRAM  Is  very 
different  In  capablUty,  range,  and  complexity. 
SRAM  Is  Intended  to  do  for  the  bombing 
plane  what  penetration  aids  do  for  the  ICBM. 
SRAM  Is  supposed  to  carry  all  kinds  of  de- 
vices to  confuse  the  radars  of  the  enemy 
defense. 

When  Laird  appeared  before  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  on  March  27  he 
referred,  without  further  explanation,  to 
"delays  experienced  In  the  SRAM  develop- 
ment production  program."  The  original 
Johnson-Clifford  budget  last  January  for 
fiscal  1970  called  for  the  modification  of  all 
seventeen  B-62  squadrons  of  series  O  and  H 
at  a  total  cost  of  about  9340  mUllon  to  enable 
them  to  carry  SRAM.  The  "modification  kits," 
as  Laird  described  them,  were  to  be  bought 
from  Boeing  "at  a  total  cost  of  about  9220 
million,"  and  It  was  planned  to  buy  kits  for 
■  twelve  squadrons  In  1970,  leaving  the  rest  to 
be  modified  In  1971.  Laird  proposed  to  save 
$30  mllUon  In  fiscal  '70  by  ©qvUpplng  only  ten 
squadrons  in  '70  and  the  remaining  seven  In 
'71.  He  said  "This  change  wlU  give  us  a 
smoother  program." 

But  the  White  House  and  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau, desperate  for  ways  to  cut,  put  pressure 
on  the  Pentagon  and  four  days  later  Laird 
was  back  before  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. Now  Instead  of  930  mUllon  he  pro- 
posed a  deferral  of  the  SRAM  program 
amounting  to  9326  million.  It  now  appeared 
that  he  had  been  less  than  candid  with  the 
committee.  The  cryptic  references  to  "de- 
lays" turned  out  to  be  quite  an  understate- 
ment. He  came  forward  with  new  changes  In 
the  SRAM  program,  all  of  them — he  ex- 
plained— "related  to  the  difficulties  encoun- 
tered In  the  development  of  this  Short  Range 
Attack  MlBsUe."  Now  It  was  not  "delays,"  but 
"difficulties." 

Laird  went  on  to  quite  a  revelation.  "We 
have  now  reached  the  conclusion,"  he  told 
the  committee,  "that  procurement  of  opera- 
tional missiles  should  be  deferred  until  the 
test  program  conclusively  demonstrated  that 
they  will  work  as  intended."  So  "we  have 
deleted  moat  (but  not  all!)  of  the  missile 
procurement  funds"  from  fiscal  '69  and  '70, 
for  a  total  cut  in  the  two  years  of  9163  mil- 
lion. 

Then  he  proposed  to  defer  not  only  the  mis- 
siles but  the  modifications  designed  to  en- 
able the  B-52S  to  carry  them.  "Inasmuch  as 
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wa  do  not  know  wb«n  opermtlonAl  ""W^'w 
will  b«  »TmU»bIa,"  lAlrd  tald.  "we  have  «1m> 
deferred  all  specUl  SRAM  modlllcatlon  work 
on  the  B-S3a  and  FB-llla."  The  total  net 
deferral — after  adding  917  million  to  R  and 
O  for  "a  greater  portion  of  the  overhead  cost" 
(another  eonaolatlon  fee?) — waa  to  be  OM 
million. 

Thla  ahowa  how  much  preaaure  it  takea  to 
aqueeze  the  fat  out  of  the  military  budget, 
and  a  little  more  candor  out  of  the  Penta- 
gon. Why  dida't  Laird  tell  the  committee  on 
March  27  whait  he  rerealed  on  April  1?  But 
for  the  extra  preaaure,  the  Pentagon  would 
have  gone  on  with  procurement  of  the  SRAM 
before  knowing  whether  It  would  work,  and 
with  modification  of  the  strategic  bombera 
to  carry  the  mlaallea  before  tt  waa  a\ire  that 
It  would  have  the  missiles.  What  if  further 
teating  modlflea  the  missile,  and  this  re- 
quires a  change  also  in  the  kits  which  modify 
the  planes  to  carry  theae  mlaallea?  Why  risk 
the  waste  of  millions? 

The  SRAM  story  raiaea  similar  queatlons 
about  Lalrd'a  rather  cryptic  referencea  in  hla 
budget  preaentation  to  a  alinilar  deferral  of 
"about    9160    million"    in    the    Minuteman 
ICBM  program.  The  moat  important  part  of 
that  "saving"  is  due,  as  Laird   told  House 
Armed   Services  on   March  37,   to  "a  slow- 
down th'the  deployment  of  Minuteman  m." 
Thla    li~the   Minuteman    which    will    carry 
MIRV-"mutlple   independently   targeted   re- 
entry vehicles,"  I.e.,  additional  warheada  In- 
dependently targeted.  It  waa  teated  for  the 
first  time  laat  August   IS  with   three  war- 
heads.'^ "While  we  are  confident,"  Laird  said, 
"that  the  Minuteman  m  will  perform  as  in- 
tended, we  believe  it  would  be  prudent  to 
reduce  somewtiat  the  prevlo\isly  planned  de- 
ployment rate,  at  least  through  the  FT  1970 
procurement    lead-time."    Why    only    some- 
what, and  what  does  somewhat  mean  for  the 
whole  program?  "This  delay. '  Laird  went  on. 
"would  serve  to  reduce  the  amount  of  over- 
lapping of  R  ft  O  and  production  and  provide 
more   time   for   production."   Why   risk    baa 
overlapping  altogether  unUl  teating  haa  been 
completed?  Laird  himself  said  he  waa  plan- 
ning  to   accelerate   operational   teating   "to 
help  ensure  that  the  mlaalle  is  working  well 
before  we  return  to  the  originally  planned 
rate  in  FT  1971."  "Mr.  Chairman."  Laird  said, 
patting  himself  warmly  on   the  back,  "thla 
reflecta  our  determination  to  minimize  cost 
overruns  resulting  from  R  and  O  modifica- 
tions after  production  haa  commenced."  But 
perhaps  more  serious  coat  overruns  could  be 
avoided  if  Minuteman  m.  like  SRAM,  were 
subjected  to  further  deferrals. 

A  franker  U  ironic  account  of  the  Minute- 
man  in  cuts  appeared  SCay  S  In  Aviation 
Week.  It  says  "The  reason  for  the  reduction 
is  fear  of  reUabUlty  problems  with  the  new 
mlaalle."  It  said  the  Air  Force  had  "decided 
'to  reduce  thre  concurrency  of  development 
and  production'  of  the  missile  In  order  to 
Insure  reliability  of  all  components."  Bven 
the  Foreign  Service  could  not  have  hit  upon 
a  smoother  phraae  to  equal  that  "concur- 
rency of  development  and  production."  Avia- 
tion Week  added.  "The  cutback  waa  publi- 
cized by  some  Defense  Dept  sourcea  aa 
evidence  of  VS  wllllngnesa  to  reduce  strategic 
offenalve  armamenta  prior  to  arma  reduction 
talks  with  the  Sovleta,  but  that  waa  not  the 
reaaon." 

Thla  effort  to  make  the  Minuteman  cute 
look  like  evidence  of  Pentagon  enthusiasm  for 
arms  talks  originated  In  Laird's  own  presen- 
tation on  April  1.  In  a  super-sUck  conclusion 
he  told  the  Oommlttee.  "Our  decision  to 
alow  the  Minuteman  m  deployment — 
though  neceaaltated  for  other  reaaona — pro- 
vldea  a  period  of  time  in  which  arma  limita- 
tion agreementa  co\ild  become  effective  at  a 
lower  level  of  armamenu.  ...  It  remalna  to 
be  seen,  of  courae,  whether  our  potential 
adveraarlea  wlU  similarly  Indicate  with  ac- 
tions that  they,  too,  are  serious  about  dealt- 
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Ing  meaningful  arma  limitation  talka."  Theae 
are  the  momenta  when  Laird  aounda  aa  If 
he  were  dreamed  up  by  MolMre. 

But  beyond  any  queatlon  of  personality  or 
poUtica,  the  almoat  Irreaistlble  momentum  of 
the  military  machine  which  la  slowly  trans- 
forming American  society  finds  Its  ultimate 
rationale  in  the  theory  of  deterrence.  It  la  to 
thla  and  the  permanent  arma  race  it  gener- 
atea  that  I  would  like  to  turn  In  a  concluding 
article. 

rooTKOTca 
■  House  Document   No.   91-100.   91at  Con- 
greaa,  1st  Session.  Reductions  in  1970  Budget 
Requests.  Communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  p.  17. 

*AP  In  Omaha  World  Herald,  March  7, 
1909 

*Carl  Kayaen,  who  waa  Kennedy'a  Deputy 
Special  Asaiatant  for  National  Security  Af- 
fairs, haa  given  ua  more  precise  figures  than 
I  have  ever  seen  before  in  the  chapter  on 
"Military  Strategy,  Military  Forces  and 
Arms  Ck)ntrol"  in  the  Brookings  Institution 
sympoalum.  Agenda  For  The  Nation  (Dou- 
bleday.  1909).  He  wrote  (pp.  663-3)  that  the 
declalona  of  1901  and  1963  by  Kennedy 
"called  for  the  bxilldup  by  198S  of  a  US 
strategic  force  of  nearly  1,800  mlaallea  capa- 
ble of  reaching  Soviet  targeta;  aomewhat 
more  than  a  third  were  to  be  aubmarlne- 
launched.  In  addition,  some  600  long  range 
bombers  would  be  maintained.  This  was 
projected  against  an  expected  Soviet  force 
of  fewer  than  a  third  a*  many  missiles  and 
a  quarter  as  many  bombers  capable  of  reach- 
ing the  United  States."  (0\ir  Itallca.)  The 
"overkill"  waa  worth  bllllona  to  the  aviation 
and  electronics  Indiutrlea. 

•  According  to  a  little- noticed  preaa  release 
by  senator  Stephen  M.  Young  (D.  Ohio),  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Armed  Servioea  Oom- 
mlttee, which  haa  aooeaa  to  much  informa* 
tion  otherwise  secret,  Johnson  had  originally 
planned  a  cutback  of  troopa  in  Vietnam. 
Toxing  aaked  Nixon  to  recall  two  dlvlalona 
befoiv  July  and  more  later  with  an  an- 
nouncement, "We  have  acoompUahed  our  ob- 
Jectlvea  in  Vietnam.  Our  boys  are  coming 
home."  Young  said  Johnson  had  decided  on 
a  similar  announounent  laat  year  but  waa 
talked  out  of  It  by  the  Joint  Chlefa  of  Staff. 

*  Since  I  have  been  challenged  on  t*\*^ 
"peace  dividend"  by  aome  colleaguea,  *ti«1 
others  have  wondered  by  what  elaborate  oom- 
puUtlon  I  arrived  at  it,  I  give  the  source,  p. 
74  of  The  Budget  of  the  U.S.  Government  for 
Fiscal  1970.  It  says.  "Aa  shown  in  the  acoom- 
panylng  table  outlays  in  aupport  of  South- 
eaat  AaU  are  anticipated  to  drop  for  the  first 
time  In  1970 — declining  by  $3.6  billion  from 
1969.  Thla  decline  refleota  changing  patterns 
of  combat  activity  and  revised  loaa  projec- 
tions Outlays  for  the  military  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Defenee,  excluding  sup- 
port of  Southeast  Asia,  are  expected  to  rise 
by  $4J.  billion  in  1970.  to  provide  selected 
force  Improvements."  (Itallca  added.) 

'Bven  that  underatatea  the  caae.  Down 
near  the  bottom  of  the  budget  outlays  table 
of  the  Nlzon  revisions  la  •2.8  billion  more  for 
"civilian  and  military  pay  increasea."  (Our 
lUUca.)  Laird  in  hla  April  1  preaentaUon  aald 
this  would  add  $2.5  bUllon  but  failed  to  make 
clear  whether  this  was  for  the  whole  govern- 
ment or  only  for  Pentagon  civilian  and 
military — almoat  half  the  civilian  employeea 
of  the  government  work  for  the  Pentagon. 
Clifford  m  his  1970  statement  gave  a  figure 
of  •  1.8  billion  for  Pentagon  pay  increaaea  but 
did  not  make  clear  whether  this  Included 
the  civilian  employeea.  So  pay  raiaee  wUl  add 
between  $1.8  billion  and  $2.6  billion  to  thla 
$3  bllUon  flg\ire. 

'See  page  17  of  Houae  Document  No. 
91-100,  91at  Congreea,  First  Seaalon. 

•Houae  Document  No.  91-100.  Reductlona 
In  1970  Appropriation  Requeat  Communica- 
tion from  the  Prealdent  .  .  .  together  with 
detalla  of  the  ehangea.  91st  Oongreai.  Rrtt 
Seaalon. 
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•  The  JOhaeai  badget  for  1070  pUoed  the 
expenditure  for  atrateglo  forcee  at  $0.8  bll- 
Uon aa  compared  wltli  $0.1  In  1980  and  $7.e 
in  1988.  Ifooh  oS  thla  to  for  deployment  of 
new  weaponry. 

'•"Such  a  freen."  Senator  Percy  declared 
In  a  apeeoh  April  17.  "ahould  be  accepUble 
to  the  Defense  Department.  Secretary  Laird 
haa  teatlfled  that  our  mlaallee  on  land  and 
under  the  aeaa  aa  well  aa  our  long-range 
bomber  force  preaent  an  overwhelming  sec- 
ond-strike array.  If  a  freeze — fully  verlflabl.- 
by  both  natlona  through  aatelUte  recon- 
nalaaance  aa  weU  aa  other  IntelUgenoe 
aourcee— U  put  into  effect,  the  US  deterrent 
will  remain  credible  Into  the  fonaeeable  fu- 
ture." But  if  the  deterrent  remalna  credible, 
what  will  the  poor  mlaalle  aalennan  do? 

"  Department  of  the  Army,  Senate  Hear- 
inga.  Department  of  Defenae  Appropriations 
for  flaoal  1960,  90th  Congreaa,  Second  Sea- 
alon. Part  II,  page  868. 

"  "On  Auguat  16.  aald  a  apeolal  aitrvey  m 
Space/ AeronautUu,  page  88.  laat  January, 
"Poaeldon  and  Minuteman  HI  were  laimched 
with  ten  and  three  warheada  reepeotlvely " 


THE   1618T  BIRTHDAY  OP 
JEFFERSON  DAVIS 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN 

or  maaisaippx 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  3,  1969 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
think  it  is  appropriate  that  we  take  a  few 
moments  out  to  acknowledge  the  birth - 
date  of  one  of  the  giants  of  America,  a 
man  whose  moral  courage  and  strength 
of  purpose  stand  out  in  history. 

Pew  Americans.  Mr.  Speaker,  remem- 
ber Jefiferson  Davis  other  than  as  the 
great  President  of  the  Confederate  States 
of  America.  What  most  of  us  do  not  real- 
ize is  the  place  of  distinction  occupied 
and  richly  deserved  by  this  man  who 
looms  large,  even  in  an  age  which  pro- 
duced such  great  figures  as  Lincoln, 
Daniel  Webster,  and  Henry  Clay. 

Jefferson  Davis  was  bom  on  this  day, 
June  3.  in  1808,  on  the  site  of  what  is  now 
Pairvlew,  Ky.  The  Davis  family  moved, 
when  the  yoimg  Jefferson  was  still  very 
small  to  Woodville,  Wilkinson  County, 
Miss.  It  was  here  that  he  grew  up  along 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

At  age  16,  Davis  accepted  an  appoint- 
ment to  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point  where  he  formed  ties  and  at- 
tachments which  were  to  serve  him  well 
In  later  life.  Among  these  early  close 
friendships  were  Albert  Sidney  Johnston, 
Robert  E.  Lee,  and  Joseph  E.  Johnston. 

Widowed  in  1835  after  only  3  months 
of  marriage  to  Sarah  Knox,  a  daughter 
of  the  then  Col.  Zachary  Taylor,  Davis 
returned  to  Vlcksburg,  Miss.  For  the  next 
few  years,  he  occupied  his  time  in  cotton 
planting  and  reading  constitutional  law. 

In  1845,  Jefferson  Davis  was  elected  to 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  Dur- 
ing that  same  year.  Davis  formed  and 
cemented  the  liaison  with  Varlna  Howell, 
a  19-year-old  belle  of  Natchez.  Miss., 
who  was  to  be  the  great  love  of  his  life. 

The  outbreak  of  war  with  Mexico  saw 
CongreBsman  Davis  resign  his  seat  in  the 
Houae  In  exchange  for  command  of  the 
Plrst  Bflnlsslppi  Volunteers.  After  re- 
ceiving severe  wounds  as  a  result  of  his 
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heroic  service.  DftTla  returned  to  Missis- 
sippi and  was  appointed  to  the  UB.  Sen- 
ate While  in  that  body,  he  distingtOshed 
himself  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
MUltary  Affairs. 

In  1851.  after  yielding  to  the  urgings 
of  the  Democratic  organization  of  the 
State  of  Mississippi,  Davis  saw  the  only 
nolitlcal  defeat  of  his  career  in  his  cam- 
Mign  for  Governor.  In  1853,  he  was  ap- 
Dointed  as  Secretary  of  War  in  the  Cabi- 
net of  President  Franklin  Pierce.  His 
service  in  this  capacity  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  brilliant.  During  his  tenure  he 
was  instrumental  in  obtaining  pay  raises 
for  militory  troops,  extensive  improve- 
ments at  West  Point  and  Army  posts,  ex- 
pansion of  the  Army,  improved  coastal 
defenses  and  in  the  engineering  of  the 
Gadsden  Purchase. 

Returning  to  the  Senate  In  1857.  Davla 
attempted  to  close  the  ever  widening  gap 
between  North  and  South,  to  make  the 
voice  of  reason  heard  over  that  of  radi- 
calism Even  after  the  secession  from  the 
Union  of  South  Carolina  in  December 
1860  Davis  remained  a  reluctant  seces- 
sionist advocating  that  it  should  be 
turned  to  only  as  a  last  resort.  Missis- 
sippi's secession  a  month  later,  however, 
brought  Davis'  resignation  from  the  Sen- 
ate. Returning  to  Mississippi  he  was 
immediately  given  a  commission  as 
major  general  in  the  armed  forces  of 
Mississippi.  ^,  . 

Before  he  could  accept  hla  command, 
however,  the  convention  meeting  at 
Montgomery.  Ala.,  chose  Davla  as  the 
provisional  President  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America;  hla  Inauguration 
taking  place  on  February  18, 1861.  A  sec- 
ond inaugural  was  held  on  February  22. 
1862  with  the  formal  adoption  of  the 
permanent  Confederate  Constitution. 
Davis'  primary  concern  during  the  first 
year  of  his  Presidency  was  to  avoid,  at 
all  costs,  an  open  outbreak  of  hostUitiea 
with  the  North.  President  Lincoln's  call 
for  75,000  volunteers  and  his  decision  to 
reinforce  the  U.S.  garrison  at  Port 
Sumter,  In  Charleston,  S.C.  with  the 
subsequent  fall  of  the  fort,  made  war  In- 
evitable. .  ^ 

Davis  led  the  new  nation  Into  a  war 
against  truly  hopeless  odds.  With  only 
one-fourth  the  white  population  of  the 
Northern  Stetes.  only  a  small  percentage 
of  the  manufacturing  capacity  of  the 
North,  no  navy,  no  powder  mills,  and 
an  overwhelming  lack  of  arma  and  ma- 
terials. The  South,  nevertheless,  mobi- 
lized and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
young  men  abandoned  their  educations, 
their  farms,  and  their  families  to  rally  to 
the  Confederate  colors. 

But.  cotton  and  courage  could  not 
make  up  for  the  essentials  of  war,  and  as 
the  conflict  progressed,  the  Confederacy 
was  gradually  bled  of  its  substance  and 
its  life's  blood.  Even  after  the  simul- 
taneous fall  of  Gettysburg  and  Vlcks- 
burg in  July  1863.  Jefferson  Davis  con- 
tinued to  inspire  his  people. 

Shortly  after  the  fall  of  Atlanta  to 
General  Sherman  in  September  1864,  an 
Interview  with  Jefferson  Davla  appeared 
in  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  Its  author,  Ed- 
mund Rule,  described  Jefferson  Davto  aa 
"a  man  of  peculiar  ability." 

Our  interview— explained  why  with  no 
money  and  no  commerce,  with  nearly  every 
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one  of  their  Important  clUea  In  our  handa, 
and  with  an  army  greaUy  inferior  In  num- 
bera  and  equipment  to  ours,  the  Rebela  have 
held  out  so  long.  It  la  because  of  the  sagacity, 
energy  and  indomitable  wlU  of  Jefferson 
Davla.  Without  him,  the  rebellion  would 
crumble  to  pieces  in  a  day. 
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On  April  9,  1865.  General  Lee  sur- 
rendered to  General  Grant  at  Appomat- 
tox Courthouse,  Va..  thus  ending  the  mili- 
tary action  of  the  CivU  War.  President 
Davis  was  taken  prisoner  at  Irwlnville, 
Ga.,  on  May  10  of  the  same  year. 

Imprisoned  at  Port  Monroe,  Va.,  Davis 
was  accused  of  treason.  Conditions  dur- 
ing his  confinement  were  so  bad  that  his 
health  was  severely  impaired  and  he  was 
released  In  1867.  Treason  charges  were 
dropped  in  1868. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Confederacy,  and 
the  years  of  reconstruction,  Davis  waa 
repeatedly  urged  to  reenter  the  Senate. 
But,  he  refused  to  ask  for  amnesty.  On 
December  6,  1889,  at  the  age  of  81,  Jef- 
ferson Davis  died  in  New  Orleans  of  com- 
plications following  a  bronchial  ailment. 
His  body  was  returned  to  Richmond,  Va., 
the  Confederate  Capital  in  1893  for  re- 

buiial. 

Today,  marks  the  16l6t  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  this  great  man.  Mr.  :^>eaker, 
and  I  think  it  is  fitting  that  he  should  be 
remembered  on  this  date  for  what  he 
was.  As  an  officer  in  the  U.S.  Army,  aa 
a  Member  of  this  House,  of  the  Senate, 
as  Secretary  of  War  and  as  President  of 
the  Confederate  States  of  America,  Jef- 
ferson Davis  distinguished  himself  as  a 
soldier  and  statesman.  Although  his 
cause  was  not  nationally  popular,  his 
integrity,  courage  and  spirit  were  held 
in  high  esteem  by  friend  and  foe. 


A  STUDY  IN  PATRIOTISM 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NEW    HAtlPSHIRK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  3,  1969 


Mr.  WYMAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  perplexing  things  about  modem  so- 
ciety is  the  lack  of  E>atriotism  in  the  atti- 
tude of  many  of  the  younger  generation. 
This  phenomenon  cannot  be  attributed 
solely  to  the  Vietnam  war. 

Who  has  failed  to  inculcate  genuine 
patriotism  in  the  hearts  of  our  young 
people?  Is  it  parents?  Teachers? 

In  this  connection,  the  following  col- 
mnn,  written  by  Allan  C.  Brownfeld,  and 
appearing  in  a  recent  issue  of  Roll  Call, 
deserves  thoughtful  review: 

A  Patriotism  for  Today 
(By  Allan  C.  Brownfeld) 
on  the  night  before  her  execution,  Edith 
CaveU,  speaking  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Qahan, 
noted  that  "Patrlotlam  la  not  enough.  I  must 
have  no  hatred  or  bltterneaa  towards  any- 
one." . 
The  modem  world  seema  to  be  short  l»th 
on  patriotism  and  on  love.  In  our  own  coun- 
try, aome  have  said  that  we  muat  defend 
pollclee  of  the  government,  whether  they  are 
right  or  wrong.  But  is  this  the  level  of  loyalty 
we  really  demand?  Cannot  we  say.  with 
Oam\ia.  that  we  wish  to  love  our  country,  but 
to  love  juatice  at  the  same  time?  Can't  we 
agree  with  Edmund  Burke  who.  In  his  Reflec- 
tions On  The  French  Revolution,  wrote  that 


"To  make  ua  love  o\ir  country,  our  country 
ought  to  be  lovely?" 

Memorial  Day  Is  a  time  when  we  reflect 
upon  patriotism,  upon  the  nature  of  love  for 
one's  country,  upon  the  sacrifices  which 
nameless  men  have  suffered,  often  for  feel- 
ings they  cannot  express,  for  reasons  they  do 
not  understand.  For,  as  Pascal  knew,  "the 
heart  has  its  reasons  that  reason  doesn't 
know."  We  love  our  country,  perhaps,  simply 
because  it  Is  ours,  aa  we  love  our  parents. 
But  this  la  not  enough.  Patriotism  Is,  In  a 
sense,  a  nobler  gesture  and  feeling.  Jesus 
said  that  even  the  criminals  love  their  friends 
and  families.  Patriotism  of  this  kind  is  only 
a  primitive  defense  of  one's  hearth.  And  pa- 
triotism, of  coxirse,  la  basically  this  at  the 
beginning.  But  then  it  grows  outward. 
"Lore."  as  the  lyric  has  it,  "Isn't  love  till 
you  give  it  away." 

Modem  critics  advance  the  view  that  to 
love  one's  country  means,  somehow,  lees  love 
for  mankind  as  a  whole.  They  urge  that  men 
abandon  feelings  of  kinship  with  a  nation  or 
a  culture  or  a  civilization,  and  transfer  this 
feeling  of  affinity  to  all  men.  The  goal  of  men 
truly  living  in  peace  and  brotherhood,  re- 
gardless of  their  race,  their  tongue,  their 
religion,  or  other  peculiar  national  attributes, 
la  siirely  a  good  one.  It  is  the  traditional  goal 
of  our  Judeo-ChrUtlan  reUgioua  heritage,  as 
It  is  of  other  world  religions. 

The  question,  then,  relates  not  to  goals  but 
to  means.  Do  we  achieve  world  brotherhood 
and  harmony  by  denigrating  natural  leeUngs 
of  love  and  loyalty  to  one's  own  country,  or 
do  we  achieve  thla  by  nurtixrlng  love  of 
country  while  at  the  same  time  opposing 
both  chauvinism  and  the  concept  that  love 
of  country  somehow  Implies  support  for  the 
transient  poUcles  of  a  particular  government 

in  power?  .,.     w    » 

In  thla,  aa  in  most  other  areas,  the  best 
answer  seems  to  come  with  some  observation 
of  man's  nature.  It  Is  easier  to  achieve  worthy 
goals  by  enhancing  man  aa  he  Is,  rather  than 
by  tinkering  with  him.  No  one  haa  yet 
changed  man's  nature,  though  dictators  and 
tyrants  have  often  made  the  attempt.  Kip- 
ling may  have  understood  a  portion  of  thla 
when  he  wrote:  Ood  gave  all  men  all  earth 
to  Uve./But  since  our  hearta  are  small./ 
Ordained  for  each  one  spot  should  prove/ 
Beloved  over  all. 

The  man  who  Is  happy  with  his  family  Is 
moet  lUely  to  be  happy  with  the  world  and 
with  the  people  he  sees  and  meets.  The  man 
who  haa  good  feelings  toward  hU  country  is 
likely  to  have  good  feelings  toward  other 
men.  Unfortunately,  patriotism  and  love  of 
country  have  often  been  used  by  destmctlve 
personaUtles  to  stlmxilate  blgo&y  and  hatred. 
In  our  own  country  we  have  had  movements 
which  tried  to  Umlt  the  concept  of  who  waa 
an  American.  This  country,  various  groupe  at 
various  times  have  said,  is  a  "white  man's 
country,"  or  a  "ChrUtlan  country,"  or  a 
country  only  of  the  native  born,  or  a  coun- 
try only  for  those  whose  ancestors  reached 
Its  shores  at  a  specific  time.  This  Is  not  pa- 
triotism. It  haa  been  answered  many  times. 
The  Negro  leader  A.  PhlUp  Randolph  criti- 
cized those  who  said  that  this  was  a  country 
for  white  men.  It  was,  he  said,  a  country  for 
all  of  those  who  had  fought  and  worked  and 
sweated  and  died  for  It. 

Religion  haa  often  been  used  In  the  same 
exclusionary  manner.  Jonathan  Swift  saw 
that  men  had  "enough  religion  to  make  them 
hate  but  not  to  love  one  another."  The  same 
may  be  tme  with  a  certain  kind  of  patriotism 
which  looks  inward  In  this  manner  and  is 
tnily  destructive.  If  the  critics  of  the  mod- 
em world  oppose  It.  they  are  right.  But  pa- 
triotlam  which  Is  outward,  which  springs 
from  love  of  the  land,  from  happy  memorlea. 
from  ideals  which  look  to  all  and  are  not 
llmlUng.  such  patriotism  may  be  the  very 
foundation  upon  which  the  brotherhood  and 
peace  we  seek  may  be  built. 

If  we  destroy  love  for  the  thinga  we  love 
firat  anil  moet  naturally,  how  can  we  achieve 
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tb«  unlvoTMl  loT«  we  sMk  In  the  long  run? 
ThiM  protdem  waa  poeed  by  C.  3.  LewU  when 
IM  challeaged  the  modem  Intellectual  critics 
who  destroyed  man's  capacity  to  do  the  very 
things  they  later  complained  he  was  not 
doing. 

He  stftted:  "In  a  sort  of  ghastly  slmpUclty 
wo  remove  the  org»n  and  demand  the  func- 
tion. We  make  men  without  cbesta  and  ex- 
pect of  them  virtue  and  enterprise.  We  laugh 
at  honor  and  are  shocked  to  And  traitors  in 
our  midst.  We  castrate  and  bid  the  geldlnn 
be  fruitful." 

Part  of  the  feeling  of  aUenatlon  which  Is 
Inherent  In  the  modern  world  rests  with  o\ir 
growing  urbanization,  our  lack  of  feeling  for 
natural  beauty,  our  lack  of  connection  with 
places.  John  Clardl  wrote.  "I  have  a  country, 
but  no  town.  Where  I  was  bom  Is  Interstate 
Highway  M."  Often  we  cannot  return  to  the 
aouiea  of  our  childhood  for  the  bulldoser 
has  been  there  first.  When  a  building  gets 
old  enough   to  have  memories  inhabit  the 
sttTicture.    we   tear   it   down.   The   NaOonal 
Preebyterl*n    Church    here   In   Washington, 
D.C.  has  been  replaced  by  an  aluminum  and 
glass  office  building,  So  wh*t  If  PresldenU 
prayed  there,  and  history  stopped  there  for 
moments  of  meditation  and  reflection?  The 
old  church  waa  demolished  and.  for  many 
AsnerlcMM    their  ability  to  gather  strength 
fswn  Ut*U  roou  has  been  destroyed  by  the 
destruction   of   such   roots,    "aod,'   Cowper 
wrote,  "made  the  country  and  man  made  the 
town."  Men  cannot  give  their  ultimate  loyal- 
ties to  man  made  things. 

Thoee  who  muse  over  the  meaning  of  pa- 
trlouam  on  this  Memorial  Day  would  do  well 
to  consider  the  fact  that  the  old  formulas 
are  not  keeping  with  the  situaUon  of  today. 
The  patriotism  we  must  recapture  Is  unlike 
the  patriotism  we  have  lost.  Just  as  the  tech- 
nological society  toward  which  we  are  mov- 
ing Is  unlike  the  agrarian  society  from  which 
we  have  come.  But  even  in  this  new  world, 
the  honor  we  hold  for  those  who  have  paid 
with  their  Uvea  for  ovtr  freedom  to  reflect 
as  we  will.  Is  »incli*nged.  In  fact,  it  Is  greater 
For  In  a  world  where  free  reflection  U  stifled 
in  all  too  many  places,  we  sUll  have  the  abil- 
ity to  chart  our  own  course.  Perhaps  this  Is 
aU  men  can  ever  really  ask. 

Aiid  patriotism  never  means  that  a  country 
has  not  made  mistakes,  even  grievous  mis- 
takes. It  doM  not  mean  that  we  must  blindly 
support  what  our  country  does  if  we  flnd  It 
to  be  wrong  But  to  love  means  to  help  make 
things  better,  and  not  to  destroy,  to  correct 
flaws,  to  chart  new  and  better  courses.  To 
love  means  never,  in  the  midst  of  problems, 
to  withdraw  from  the  relaUonshlp.  Patriot- 
ism demands  even  more  of  the  critics,  and  It 
demands  the  tolerance  of  those  who  agree, 
as  well  as  those  who  disagree.  Prom  such  a 
patriotism  a  better  world  can  be  built  and 
this  after  all.  la  our  goal. 
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COUNTY  ACTION  FOR  CONSUMERS 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or    NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  3.  1969 

Mr.  ROeENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Nas- 
sau County  of  New  York  has  an  out- 
standing program  of  consumer  protec- 
tion which  Is  becoming  a  model  for  local 
government  throughout  the  country. 

I  was  recently  honored  to  address  the 
county's  first  consumer  conference  My 
remarks  follow: 

RxMABxa  BT  Ma.  Rosknthal 
Your  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  has  been 
highly  successful  In   protecting  and  repre- 
senting the   consumers  of   this  county- 


succeasful  that  It  serves  as  the  motivation 
and  model  for  my  legislation  to  provide 
federal  granu  for  the  establishment  and 
strengthening  of  state  and  local  consumer 
protection  offices. 

Tour  determination  to  hold  this  confer- 
ence and  the  themes  you  have  selected  show 
that  your  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  under- 
stands the  pUght  of  the  American  consumer 
Tour  panel  discussion  on  the  "Problems  of 
the  Low-Income  Consumer"  shows  that  the 
consumer  struggle  cannot  be  fought  with  the 
calorie  charts  of  the  home  economist  or  the 
measuring  cup  of  the  homemaker. 

The  consumer  revoluUon  confronU  the 
very  Integrity  of  the  free  enterprise  system. 
If  that  system  Is  to  endure,  lu  ultimate  goal 
must  be  to  provide  goods  and  services  that 
are  fairly  priced,  safe,  and  effective.  Today, 
a  crisis  in  confldence  exists  for  the  consumer 
in  the  free  enterprise  system. 

For  the  20  million  poor  in  our  society  the 
movement  toward  this  goal  of  equity  In  the 
marketplace  will  determine  to  what  extent 
they  Shall  enjoy  the  material  frulU  of  our 
technological  society— whether  they  are  able 
to  obtain  credit  at  fair  rates  of  interest- 
whether  the  food  they  purchase  Is  as  cheap', 
nutritional  and  wholesome  as  the  food  pur- 
chased from  supermarkets  In  affluent  areas 
whether  their  salaries  will  be  garnlsheed  and 
their  Jobs  lost  because  they  were  pressured 
into  buying  a  product  at  an  Inflated  price 
If  left  unfulfilled,  the  legitimate  demands 
of  the  poor  will  become  more  and  more 
radical. 

On  the  other  hand,  youp  panel  discussion 
on  "Consumer  Problems  of  Suburbia"  sug- 
gesu  your  proper  refusal  to  accept  the  myth 
that  the  only  valid  consumer  complaints 
concern  the  unconscionable  door-to-door 
salisman.  the  disreputable  ghetto  merchant 
or  the  fraudulent  home  repair  operator  The 
reality,  of  course,  is  that  the  plight  of  the 
consumer  is  a  24  hour-a-day,  366  days-a-year 
phenomenon  that  affects  the  rich  as  well  as 
the  poor,  the  educated  as  well  as  the  unedu- 
cated and  involves  some  of  our  largest  and 
seemingly  most  reputable  industries  and 
producers. 

When  we  uik  about  economic  crime  In 
America,  we  think  of  the  bank  embemeler  or 
the  Wall  Street  manipulator.  But  economic 
crime  In  America  also  Involves  the  execu- 
Uves  of  our  nations  largest  plumbing  fixture 
flrma  who  bilked  consumers  out  of  hun- 
dreds of  minions  of  dollars  by  fixing  prices- 
economic  crime  also  Involves  the  deliberate 
effort  of  certain  automobile  companies  to 
stlfie  the  development  of  exhaust  fume  In- 
hibitors and  non-pollutant  automobile  en- 
gines: It  Involves  the  everyday  deception  of 
consumers  by  fake,  misleading  or  uninforma- 
tlve  advertising. 

Economic  crime  in  America  Involves  the 
widespread    practice    by    manufacturers    of 
cleverly    shrinking    the    contents    of    their 
packaged    producu    without,    at    the    same 
ame,  telling  the  consumer  or  reducing  the 
price.  Hearings  to  be  held  soon  by  my  Spe- 
cial Consumer  Subcommittee  will  show  that 
hundreds  and  probably  thousands  of  pack- 
aged  food   and    toiletry  producU   have   ex- 
perienced such  subtle  weight  decreases  and 
thus    causing    "hidden"    price    increases    to 
consumers:  Did  you  know,  for  example,  that 
the  Betty  Crocker  Country  Com  Flakes  that 
was  II  ounces  in  1985  Is  now  10  ouncee;  that 
the  Franco-American  spaghetU  that  used  to 
be  27  ounces  Is  now  26  ^  ounces;  that  the 
Bounce  can  of  Ubby  chile  U  now  7%  ounces? 
Prices  go  up  and  contenu  go  down 

Are  you  aware  that  the  Jergens  LoUon  that 
was  12 H  ounces  Is  now  io^  ounces;  that  the 
8  ounce  can  of  Breck  Hair  Set  Mist  la  now  7 
ounces;  that  12 '4  ounce  family  size  Halo 
Shampoo  has  shrunk  by  one  ounce?  Some  of 
you  may  be  Interested  in  knowing  that  the 
21  ounce  package  of  SeruUn  Is  now  only  18 
ouncM. 

What  la  Incredible  to  me.  however.  Is  that 
the    "pubUc-be-damned"    attitude    on    the 
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part  of  some  producers  extends  to  Issues  of 
health  and  safety.  If  the  consumer  revolu- 
tion is  to  be  won.  it  is  absolutely  necewarv 
that  society  expand  Ito  tradiUonal  deflnlOon 
of  crimes  of  violence.  The  number  of  persona 
needlessly  killed  In  auto  accidents  eaS  year 
is  almoet  100  Umes  greater  than  the  total 
death  toll  in  aU  the  riots  In  our  cities  in  the 
last  three  years;  deaths  relating  to  gas  pipe 
line  and  coal  mine  safety  and  occupational 
hazards  far  exceed  the  total  number  of  per- 
sons killed  in  felonious  assaults  In  this 
country  annually.  The  number  of  hosplui 
pauenu  electrocuted  axmuaUy  by  faulty 
equipment  Is  five  times  the  toui  death  toll  in 
our  riots  of  the  last  three  years. 

How  callous  Is  industry's  disregard  for  the 
public  health  and  safety? 

Hearings  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Product  Safety  showed  that  the  Hankscrait 
Model  202-A  electric  steam  vaporizer  could 
easily  be  Upped  over  by  a  child  thus  drench- 
ing him  with  scalding  water.  What  Is  espe- 
cially sUrtling  Is  that  the  manufacturer 
refused  to  take  the  vaporizer  off  the  market 
even  though  more  than  100  liability  suits  had 
been  Instituted  against  the  company — 40  of 
them  Involving  explosions. 

The  Public  Health  Service  has  long  re- 
ported serious  bums  on  small  children  at  the 
rate  of  60.000  a  year  caused  by  the  country's 
4  mllUon  gas-fired  fioor  heaters.  The  Amer- 
ican Oas  Association  held  that  essentially 
nothing  could  be  done.  But  In  three  weeks 
and  for  an  »800  fee,  a  small  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land firm  devised  several  ways  to  eliminate 
the  hazard. 

For  decades,  serious  Injuries  resulted  from 
electric  wringer  washing  machines.  Since  the 
late  1940'8  a  mechanism  which  stops  the 
rollers  when  the  victim  geu  caught  has  been 
available  to  manufacturers  at  a  cost  of  from 
•1  to  93.  But  a  voluntary  Industry-wide 
standard  did  not  take  effect  until  October 
1968,  although  almoet  200.000  persons,  half 
of  them  children,  were  being  Injured  each 
year. 

If  American  Indiutry.  then.  Is  often  un- 
willing to  protect  the  consuming  public  from 
harm,  who  then  will  stond  between  people 
and  dangerous  products?  Can  we  afford  the 
luxury  of  relying  on  private  organizations 
that  test  or  rate  products?  Certainly  Con- 
sumers' Union's  work  Is  excellent — but  Ite 
resources  and  the  circulation  of  Ito  maga- 
zine are  limited.  Can  we  rely  on  the  Under- 
writers Laboratories  which,  though  perform- 
ing a  useful  function,  approved  100.000  color 
television  seto  with  defective  tubes  that 
leaked    excessive   x-radlatlon? 

And  what  about  those  magazines  that 
award  commendation  or  guarantee  seals? 
The  Ooodhousekeeplng  Institute  says  It  de- 
votes an  entire  fioor  to  research  and  testing 
facilities  at  an  annual  cost  of  approximately 
$1  mllUon.  But  I  dont  always  share  Good 
Housekeeping's  enthmlasm  for  ito  advertis- 
ers' producto.  Let  me  tell  you  why: 

( 1 )  In  June  of  1968.  the  FDA  showed  that 
the  Sheffield  Bronz  Paint  Corporation  of 
Cleveland  violated  the  Hazardous  Substances 
Labeling  Act  In  that  Ite  spray  paints  were 
falsely  labeled  as  "non-toxic",  even  though 
they  were  actually  highly  fiammable  and 
toxic. 

Three  months  later.  In  September  1968. 
Sheffield  Quick  Spray  Enamels  and  Lacquer 
were  advertised  In  the  pages  of  Good  House- 
keeping, bearing  Its  Seal  of  Approval; 

(2)  In  April  of  1969.  the  FDA  reported 
that  a  stiipment  of  Gold  Medal  fiour  con- 
tained rodent  contamination,  yet  In  the 
same  month.  Gold  Medal  flour  was  adver- 
tised In  Good  Housekeeping  proudly  display- 
ing the  famous  Seal: 

(3)  In  1967  the  FDA  had  withdrawn  from 
the  market  a  quantity  of  Land  O'Lakee  but- 
ter because  It  had  a  strange  odor  and  the 
flavor  of  a  petroleimi  dUtlllate,  but  Land 
OXAkes  still  bears  the  Good  Housekeeping 

(4)  In  January  1967  the  FDA  charged  that 
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a  shipment  of  Del  Monte  canned  peaches 
shipped  by  California  Packing  Corporation, 
Sacramento,  contained  mold  and  had  been 
prepared  under  unsanitary  conditions,  yet 
Del  Monte  peaches  still  carry  the  Good 
Housekeeping  Seal. 

(6)  In  the  September  1968  issue  of  Con- 
sumer Reports,  the  Mlrro-Matlc  Electric  Cof- 
fee Pot  was  downrated  for  having  a  very 
sharp  edge  on  top  of  the  pot,  for  having  no 
strength  control  and  for  misstating  cup 
capacity.  And  yet  In  the  following  Issue  of 
Good  Housekeeping,  the  Mlrro-Matlc  Electric 
Coffee  Pot  was  advertised  vrtth  the  Good 
Housekeeping  Seal. 

(6)  In  June  1968,  Lees  and  Mohawk  In- 
door/Outdoor carpeting  was  rated  "not  ac- 
ceptable" by  Consumer  Reports  because  of 
flammablUty  problems,  yet  in  November 
1968.  Mohawk  and  Lees  were  both  advertised 
In  Good  Housekeeping  with  Ite  Seal  of  Guar- 
anty. 

If  that's  not  enough,  I  can  also  report  that 
more  than  a  dozen  producte  bearing  the 
Good  Housekeeping  Seal  are  presently  under 
investigation  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion for  false  or  misleading  advertising. 

Obviously,  private  organizations  alone  can- 
not protect  consiuners;  government  must 
necessarily  take  the  lead  In  providing  this 
protection. 

The  arena  of  consumer  protection  is  one 
in  which  all  levels  of  government  can  and 
should  participate.  Our  role  Is  to  find  out 
precisely  what  each  level  of  government — lo- 
cal, state  and  federal — can  do  best  to  help 
the  consumer. 

Let  me  suggest  a  division  of  responsibil- 
ities. 

A  local  government  can  capitalize  on  Ite 
Intimate  knowledge  of  local  problems.  In 
this  county,  we  have  an  outetandlng  exam- 
ple of  an  effective  consumer  program  because 
It  Is  devoted  to  helping  Nassau  resldente 
solve  Nassau  problems. 

The  local  government  can  also  educate.  It 
can  Inform  consumers  of  their  rlghte  and 
remind  businessmen  of  their  responsibilities. 

The  local  government  can  also  give  im- 
mediate assistance — it  can  arbitrate  disputes 
between  consumers  and  local  merchante  or 
local  representatives  of  national  firms. 

But  local  government  cannot  cross  inter- 
state lines.  It  cannot  determine,  on  Ite  own, 
if  the  practices  of  a  local  outlet  are  an  Iso- 
lated exEunple  of  consumer  fraud  or  part  of 
a  statewide  or  national  pattern  of  deception. 
It  must  rely  here  on  stete  and  federal  au- 
thorities. 

What  should  the  role  of  the  stete  be  In 
consumer  protection?  New  York  State,  for 
example,  has  an  excellent  and  active  con- 
sumer frauds  division  under  the  Attorney 
General.  Our  stete  has  improved  and  ex- 
panded consumer  education  programs.  But, 
when  Governor  Rockefeller  eliminated  the 
Office  of  Consumer  Council,  he  made  state- 
wide consumer  protection  essentially  a  one 
dimensional  legal  operation  which  offers  a 
tiny  fraction  of  the  consumer  servlcee  avail- 
able through  your  Nassau  County  Office. 

The  great  advantage  the  stete  government 
has  Is  its  ability  to  cover  the  larger  economic 
unit  with  a  uniform  system  of  legal  protec- 
tion which  beneflte  both  the  consumer  and 
the  businessman.  But  there  are  serious  limi- 
tations at  the  stete  level,  too.  The  most  out- 
standing shortcoming  is  the  stetes'  Inability 
to  deal  with  interstete  problems  like  auto 
safety,  meat  Inspection,  fair  packaging  and 
gas  pipeline  safety. 

Another  serious  defect  Is  the  fact  that  In- 
dustry lobbylste  are  in  a  position  to  exercise 
great  Infiuence  over  decisions  of  stete  regula- 
tory bodies.  So  whUe  the  consumer  gete  Im- 
portant help  from  both  the  local  government 
and  at  the  stete  capitel.  the  help  is  often 
too  late  and  too  limited. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  that  constmier  pro- 
tection m  Washington  Is  far  better,  but  that 
would  be  a  blatant  case  of  false  advertising. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Although  the  consumer  issue  has  great  visi- 
bility In  Washington,  there  Is  no  even- 
handed  and  effective  representation  of  con- 
sumers' Interest  in  the  councils  of  govern- 
ment. Spokesmen  who  are  committed  to  the 
consumer  Interest  either  don't  exist  at  all  or 
have  little  control  over  the  decision-making 
processes  of  government. 

The  results  are  sometimes  depressing.  The 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  is  charged 
with  protecting  the  consumer  against  unsafe 
drugs,  foods,  cosmetics,  and  other  producte. 
And  yet  FDA  has  approved  chemical  agente 
for  food  products  without  adequate  testing — 
only  to  later  withdraw  them  on  the  basis  of 
terdy  studies.  Oil  of  calamus,  used  for  years 
In  fruit,  chocolate,  root  beer,  vanilla,  and 
many  other  food  producte,  was  withdrawn 
In  1968  because  It  was  found  to  cause  malig- 
nant tumors  in  animals.  Another  food  addi- 
tive, NDOA.  was  removed  from  the  general 
safe  list  only  after  Canadian  studies  show- 
ing that  it  may  result  In  hazards  to  health, 
resulted  In  Ite  being  banned  there. 

The  consumers'  fair  weather  friend,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  administers  the 
Federal  Insecticide  Act,  which  is  Intended  to 
protect  the  public  from  dangerous  doses  of 
poisons  In  pesticides.  Sixteen  years  ago,  both 
the  P'ood  and  Drug  Administration  and  the 
Public  Health  Service  warned  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  of  a  possible  health  haz- 
ard from  vaporizing  devices  that  use  pesti- 
cide pellete  containing  the  chemical  Lin- 
dane. These  vaporizers  are  used  In  restau- 
rante,  so  that  you  and  I  may  have  been 
exposed  to  the  chemical  many  times  over. 
Last  June,  the  Agricultural  Research  Service 
which  approved  the  use  of  these  devices, 
despite  the  devastating  evidence  against 
Lindane,  said  that  It  would  allow  Lindane 
pellets  for  use  In  the  vaporizers.  But,  after 
the  release  of  a  congressional  report  last 
Februjtry,  with  further  damaging  evidence 
against  Lindane,  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service  tested  Lindane  vaporizers  under  refi- 
teurant  conditions,  and  reported  that,  "By 
the  end  of  five  days'  exposure,  practically 
all  food  .  .  .  contained  Illegal  residues  of 
.  Lindane."  And  so  last  month,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  did  what  it  should  have 
done  sixteen  years  ago  and  finally  cancelled 
the  registrations  permitting  Lindane  pellete 
in  more  than  thirty  producte. 

Or  consider  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration's persistent  refusal  to  require  safety 
glass  for  sliding  patio  doors  in  homes  whose 
mortgages  it  Insures.  The  additional  cost  for 
each  unit  would  have  been  $10.  Although 
the  Public  Health  Service  reported  100,000 
serious  injuries  a  year  resulting  from  colli- 
sions with  patio  doors,  FHA  did  not  change 
ite  position  until  I  threatened  them  with  a 
public  hearing. 

Why  has  the  consumer  been  virtually 
Ignored  by  so  many  federal  agencies?  The 
key  to  understanding  the  consumers  lowly 
status  is  his  lack  of  representation  when  de- 
cisions are  made  that  vitally  affect  his  in- 
tereste. 

In  1963  and  1964,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture asked  for  commente  on  two  signifi- 
cant changes  in  beef  grade  standards.  Beef 
grade  standards  are  Important  to  the  con- 
sumer because  they  provide  guides  as  to  the 
quality  of  meat.  Although  more  than  800 
people  provided  the  Department  with  com- 
mente on  both  changes,  only  a  handful  were 
private  consumer  representatives.  The  rea- 
son: the  Department  does  not  solicit  con- 
simier  opinion  on  proposed  changes  In  grades 
and  standards. 

The  Milk  Marketing  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  seta  the  minimum 
price  which  farmers  receive  for  their  milk. 
These  government  decisions  determine  the 
minimum  price  you  pay  for  milk.  During  all 
the  milk  marketing  proceedings  from  1963- 
1968  held  in  New  Tork  City  and  affecting 
all  of  New  Tork  State,  no  spokesman  ap- 
peared for  the  consumer.  The  same  pattern 
holds  true  throughout  the  nation. 
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The  Oil  Import  Administration  of  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  holds  hearings  to  set 
imf>ort  limits  for  inexpensive  foreign  petro- 
leum producte.  These  quotas  directly  affect 
the  price  you  pay  for  fuel  for  automobiles, 
furnaces,  and  a  host  of  other  producte.  In  all 
of  the  hearings  held  In  the  last  five  years  by 
the  Oil  Import  Administration,  not  one  pri- 
vate consumer  spokesman  was  present  to 
testify  on  behalf  of  average  citizens.  The 
Oil  Import  Administration  never  represented 
the  consumers  Interest  In  a  way  that  would 
have  led  to  lower  gasoline  and  fuel  prices. 
Before  setting  quotas,  consumer  representa- 
tives should  have  been  actively  sought  out. 

This  persistent  Indifference  of  federal 
agencies  toward  their  consumer  protection 
responsibilities  leads  me  to  one  inescapable 
conclusion:  a  central  agency  must  be  estab- 
lished in  Washington  to  vlglrously  represent 
the  coq^umer,  and  consumers  must  organize 
at  the  local  and  national  levels  and  lobby 
In  their  own  self-interest.  To  the  extent  that 
this  conference  goes  beyond  education  to 
consumer  action,  it  provides  the  proper 
catalyst  for  change. 

But  consumer  advocates  must  adjust  their 
strategies  for  change  to  a  basic  fact  of  life 
in  the  legislative  process:  once  a  law  Is 
passed,  the  problem  that  the  law  was  In- 
tended to  solve  Is  not  automatically  cor- 
rected. Quite  to  the  contrary,  the  forces  that 
opposed  that  type  of  consumer  protection 
legislation  in  Congress,  swarm  to  the  regu- 
latory agencies  administering  the  law  and 
ultimately  accomplish  their  objective  there. 

And  so,  what  consumers  must  do  is  agitate 
for  change.  They  must  demand  new  laws 
when  necessary,  but  they  must  always  In- 
sist that  existing  laws  be  vigorously  en- 
forced and  adequately  funded. 

This  Is  what  the  consumer  revolution  is 
all  about. 


STUDENT  DEFIES  ATTACKS 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or    CALirOHNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  3,  1969 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
morning  the  front  page  of  the  news- 
paper is  filled  with  stories  and  vivid  pic- 
tures of  campus  violence  and  disorder, 
but  yet  we  fail  to  see  news  space  allotted 
to  the  hardworking,  nonviolent  major- 
ity of  students  whose  primary  purpose  is 
still  to  obtain  a  good  education.  The  fol- 
lowing story  from  the  San  Diego  Union, 
which  describes  the  activities  of  one 
young  dedicated  Vietnam  veteran  who 
refused  to  allow  the  hippies  and  mili- 
tants to  hinder  his  education,  is  an  in- 
spiring one  and  I  would  like  to  share  it 
with  my  House  colleagues: 

Lo8  Angeles   Student  Dewes  Attacks, 
Presses   Bn>  To  Halt   Strite 

Los  Angeles. — When  mllltante  threw  up 
barricades  at  entrances  to  Los  Angeles  City 
College  this  spring,  they  reckoned  without 
Stephen  Prank,  22,  a  handsome  veteran  of 
the  Vietnam  war. 

Prank  promptly  organized  a  ^roup  of  20 
studente  who  tore  down  the  barricades  so 
other  studente  could  get  to  their  classes. 
And  he  Incurred  the  continuing  enmity  of 
the  mllltante. 

Since  then  he  has  been  working  to  repair 
damage  from  fires  and  acte  of  vandalism  at 
the  Junior  college,  and  speaking  out  against 
the  violence  he  believes  threatens  his  edu- 
cation, as  well  as  that  of  18,600  other  stu- 
dente on  the  campus. 

He  received  a  complimentary  letter  from 
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PrwMent  NUoo.  H*  alao  bM  tMen  mobbwl, 
tlirMtUnad  and  b— f  n. 

THBB^n.  o— caniiaa 

BlUltaat  N«croaa,  muttering  obaccnlUea 
•Ad  thr^u.  abAdow  Mm  from  tbe  moment 
b0  step*  OS  tbe  e*inpiu.  At  zxlght  mm»*tr\fm 
be  U  warned  be  will  not  get  borne  allTe. 

WbUe  be  waa  dlatrlbutlnc  leaflata  In  tbe 
•tudent  center,  be  waa  attacked  by  membera 
of  tbe  BUek  Student  Union,  who  amaabad 
In  bla  face  and  apllt  bla  Up. 

"Sure  I'm  acared."  tbe  stocky  war  Tetaran 
admitted  "I'm  acared  erery  time  I  walk  on 
tbat  campua.  But  Uie  mllltanta  oant  be 
allowed  to  prevent  tbe  reat  of  ua  from  get- 
ting an  aduoaUon." 

Frank  U  tbe  national  prealdent  of  Volcea 
In  Vital  America  (VIVA),  foxinded  nearly 
tbree  yean  ago  by  a  group  of  UCLA  studenta 
wbo  felt  antl-Vletnam  war  groupa  on  eam- 
pu«    prea«nt*d   only    one   side   of   the   story. 

Originally  Incorporated  aa  tbe  Victory  In 
Vietnam  Asaoclatlon,  tbe  group  cbanged  Its 
name  a  year  ago  because  tbe  old  label  bad 
becoma  a  mlanomer. 

woKPAanaAN  ouoxjr 

Altbougb  vrVA  members  pack  gift  boxes 
for  servicemen,  tbe  group  does  not  actively 
Buppoft'tbe  war.  It  la  nonpartisan  and  cur- 
Itatly  Interested  In  uniting  college  studenta 
opposed  to  violence  and  disruption  on  tbelr 
campuaea. 

Prank  joined  VIVA  laat  Norembar,  two 
months  after  returning  to  City  College  after 
a  two-year  stint  In  tbe  Army.  Including  eight 
zaontba  with  tbe  1st  Infantry  Division  In 
Vietnam. 

"My  social  science  teacher  aaalgned  tbe 
class  to  go  hear  a  speech  by  Black  Pantber 
leader  Oeorge  Maaon  Murray  on  Nov.  4' 
Frank  explained.  ^ 

"He  talked  about  the  flag  being  a  piece  air 
toilet  paper  and  said  the  only  way  to  deal 
with  Nixon  and  (U.S.  Senate  candidate  Max) 
Rafferty  waa  to  put  a  bullet  through  tbelr 
beada.  I  stood  up  and  said  I  favored  free 
speech,  but  tbat  I  waa  oppoaed  to  violence. 
Four  goona  fRxn  tbe  BSU  picked  me  up 
Mid  carried  me  out.  From  a  speech  at  my 
own  school!  And  they  weren't  even  students 
bare."  Frank  said.  stUl  amased. 

"That's  when  I  Joined  VTVA." 

WOUtnmD  CHATRB 

Ba  founded  the  Loa  Angeles  City  College 
ob^>tsr,  which  now  has  300  members.  In 
March,  be  was  elected  naUonal  prealdent  of 
tbe  3A-campus  organlzaUon.  with  chapters 
at  Tulane.  Tale.  University  of  Florida.  Ohio 
State,  and  Southern  Illinois  University 

Wearing  a  VTVA  button  on  bla  bright  red 
sweater,  the  speech  major  set  up  a  table  in 
tbe  center  of  the  campus  to  paaa  out  VTVA 
literature. 

"MUltants  overturned  my  table  and  burned 
aOO  poeters.  A  couple  of  days  later,  I  called 
a  rally  in  front  of  the  administration  build- 
ing About  200  people  showed  up.  We  were 
passing  out  literature  and  a  mob  suddenly 
lumped  on  tbe  table  and  tried  to  puab  me 
off. 

"Their  reasoning  was  tbat  VTVA  or  any 
group  oppoaed  to  tbe  student  strike  has  no 
right  to  free  speech. 

"All  studenu  have  grlevancea.  I  have  grlev- 
ancea.  But  that  doean't  mean  I'm  golhg  to 
overthrow  the  government  or  set  fires  In 
clasarooms.  There  are  ways  of  redreaalng 
grievances  in  an  orderly  fashion. 

"OailWi.T    DiaSKNT 

"We  want  to  educate  studenta  on  the  prob- 
lems of  violence  and  show  them  the  right 
way  to  solve  their  problems.  We  have  an 
ombudsman  program.  lach  campus  baa  an 
ombudsman,  someone  wbo  knows  how  to  get 
things  done.  Studenta  go  to  the  ombudsman 
with  their  pioblema.  and  he  tries  to  solve 
them.  Changes  are  needed,  but  we  muat  bave 
orderly  dlaaant." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Aa  f ar  aa  Frank  U  concerned,  be  seea  noth- 
ing extraordinary  In  removing  barrlcadea  at 
City  College. 

"Wben  I  got  to  acbool  March  la,"  be  re- 
calla,  "there  were  cafeterU  tablaa  piled  up 
sU  feet  high  and  eight  feet  wide  acroea  tbe 
entrances.  I  Just  started  moving  them,  and 
other  studenta  came  up  and  began  to  help. 
I  told  them  not  to  get  Involved  in  a  physical 
confronUUon.  Several  tlmea  we  retreated 
down  the  stapa  for  a  few  minutes  to  avoid 
violence. 

"Sure,  I  waa  scared,  but  I  wanted  to  abow 
the  other  studenta  that  If  they  show  some 
backbone  they  can  stop  tbe  militants  from 
having  their  way.  I  think  tbe  eloalng  of  tbe 
school  by  the  mllltanta  was  a  denial  of  the 
educational  righta  of  othera." 


AMERICAN  VETERANS  COMMITTEB 
RESOLUTION  ON  EQUAL  EMPLOY- 
MENT OPPORTUNITY  PROGRAMS 


HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

OF  NXW  Toax 
IN  TBK  HOUSX  OF  RKPRESKNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  3.  1969 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  SpMUcer.  during  Ita 
first  4  months  in  offlce,  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration has  exhibited  an  alarming  lack 
of  understanding  of  Its  responsibility  for 
enforcing  equal  employment  opportunity 
among  Oovemment  contractors.  As  one 
who  has  been  greatly  disturbed  at  the 
failure  of  Government  agencies  to  vigor- 
ously enforce  fair  employment  practices 
throughout  Government  and  Govern- 
ment-subsidized industry,  I  was  appalled 
by  the  Department  of  Defense's  recent 
overruling  of  its  own  compliance  staff  in 
the  case  of  three  large  textile  firms — 
Burlington  Mills,  Cannon  Mills,  and  J.  P. 
Stevens.  Such  action— taken  as  It  was  In 
the  face  of  strong  recommendations  for 
sanctions  from  compliance  officials  in 
both  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Offlce  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance — 
only  reinforces  the  reluctance  many  con- 
tractors have  to  eliminating  employment 
obstacles  to  minorities.  The  message  to 
industry — that  It  Is  not  necessary  to  take 
requirements  of  equal  opportunity  seri- 
ously— will  not  be  lost. 

Similarly,  the  harassment  of  Intimi- 
dation of  Government  officials  charged 
with  enforcing  equal   emplosonent  op- 
portunity also  diminishes  the  credibility 
of    the    Government's    commitment    to 
EEO  programs.  The  attack  on  Clifford 
Alexander,    former    Chairman    of    the 
Equal   Employment   Opportunity   Com- 
mission, by  Senator  Everxtt  Dixksen — 
and   the   annoimcement   one   day   later 
from  the  White  House  that  Mr.  Alex- 
ander would  be  replaced — will  seriously 
impair  the  ability  of  the  Commission  to 
enforce  equal  employment  opportunity. 
Coming  as  it  did  in  the  wake  of  a  vig- 
orous campaign  by  Mr.  Alexander  to  ex- 
pose and  Investigate  discriminatory  em- 
ployment practices,  the  effect  of  this  ac- 
tion, again,  will  be  to  tell  Industry  that 
it  need  not  take  Government  regulations 
prohibiting  unfair  employment  practices 
seriously. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration  has 
a  moral  and  legal  responsibility  to  en- 
force the  executive  orders  and  Federal 
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statutes  which  outlaw  discrimination  in 
employment. 

During  the  course  of  last  year's  Presi- 
dential election,  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion was  devoted  to  the  issue  of  law  and 
order.  In  the  context  of  the  campaign, 
lawlessness  was  primarily  used  to  char- 
acterize the  manifest  expression  of  dis- 
satisfaction and  despair  by  minorities, 
poor  people,  students,  and  others  con- 
cerned by  the  Inverted  and  Illogical  way 
in  which  our  national  resources  are  be- 
ing exi>ended. 

What  was  largely  Ignored,  however, 
was  the  "lawlessness"  which  exists  in 
the  Government  with  respect  to  the  en- 
forcement of  congresslonally  approved 
prohibitions  against  discriminatory  em- 
ployment practices. 

One-third  of  the  Jobs  in  the  National 
economy  are  attributoble  to  Federal 
spending.  If  equal  employment  were  en- 
forced, millions  of  Jobs,  Jobs  previously 
denied  minority  cltiaens  through  dis- 
crimination, could  be  opened  up  to  citi- 
aens  now  unable  to  earn  a  decent  living 
wage. 

The  executive  orders  and  statutes  pro- 
hibiting unfair  employment  practices 
must  be  enforced  if  all  our  citizens  are 
to  have  an  equal  opportimlty  to  share 
in  the  affluence  of  this  society.  If  the 
administration  wlU  not  fulfill  that  re- 
sponsibility, then  it  Is  up  to  Congress  to 
Insure  that  these  laws  are  vigorously 
carried  out. 

I  Include  In  the  Record  the  text  of  a 
resolution  on  this  Issue  adopted  by  the 
National  Board  of  the  American  Veter- 
ans Committee  at  their  May  3-4,  1969. 
Boston  meeting: 

RxsoLUTzoif  Adoftbd  bt  Nationai.  Boako, 
AicxaicAM  VsiBAMa  Commrtib  Mat  3-4 
IBOB,  Bovroir,  BCaib. 

■QT7AI.   BMPLOTiamT   OFPOKTOWrTT    PBOGXAMS 
.      I 

AVC  expreaaea  its  grave  concern  over  the 
recent  actions  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
in  the  handling  of  ita  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Program  for  Etefense  Contractors. 
The  return  to  a  practice  of  direct  Informal 
dealings  between  high  Department  of  De- 
fense officials  and  top  officials  of  defense 
contractors  which  In  tbe  past  has  proved  bar- 
ren of  resulta  in  promoting  effectively  equal 
employment  opportunltlee  has  seriously  Im- 
paired the  TuefvOneaa  of  this  program.  Such 
direct  dealing  not  only  in  effect  granta  Im- 
mimlty  for  past  violations  and  from  regular 
enforcement  proceduree  but  also  demoralizes 
tbe  admlnlstraUve  staffs  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  of  Labor  charged  with 
tbe  administration  of  the  program.  For  they 
find  themselves  by-passed  and  their  author- 
ity undermined.  Only  a  return  to  strict  ac- 
counting for  progrees  to  be  achieved  under 
well-defined  action  programs  and  their  en- 
forcement through  regular  established  pro- 
cedures, where  compliance  lags,  can  reetore 
the  damage  done  by  tbe  Defense  Depart- 
ment's handling  of  ita  program  in  ita  deal- 
ings with  tbe  big  Textile  firms  of  Burlington 
Mills,  Cannon  Mills  and  J.  P.  Stevens. 

Moreover,  it  is  ttme  tbat  the  Department  of 
Defense  publlcy  accoimt  for  ita  stewardship 
of  the  equal  employment  opportiuilty  pro- 
gram for  defense  contractors.  Information  on 
Ita  acttvltlea  and  resulta  In  the  form  of  de- 
tailed statistical  data  on  Initial  hiring,  up- 
grading and  promotion  of  minority  group 
employeea  have  been  unavailable  to  tbe  pub- 
lic. Oeneral  reassuring  answers  are  no  longer 
sufficient.  We  call  on  the  new  Secretaries  of 
Defense  and  of  tbe  military  departmenta  to 
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pubUeh  full  data  on  the  operation  of  the 
program  so  that  tbe  success  or  failure  thereof 
can  be  ■ssnnnrfl  and  steps  taken  to  render  It 
more  effective.  We  call  on  the  cognisant  Con- 
greeslonal  committees  to  obtain  and  publlab 
relevant  Information  and  to  exercise  their 
influence  to  render  the  program  truly  uaeful. 
n 
We  further  urge  that  the  Civil  Service 
Commlsalon  of  the  United  States  take  new 
steps  not  only  to  continue  to  combat  or 
prevent  discrimination  against  employees  but 
also  to  fostar  the  employment  of  minority 
group  civil  service  employees,  their  promo- 


tion to  higher  positions  In  the  career  dvll 
service,  than  baa  hitherto  been  attained,  and 
the  correction  of  earlier  acta  of  discrimina- 
tion which  have  prevented  In  numerous  in- 
dividual cases  promotions  and  advancement 
of  civil  service  employees  belonging  to  minor- 
ity groupe  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  their  white  majority  feUow 
employees. 

in 
We  protest  the  harassment  of  public  serv- 
anta  who  devote  their  best  efforta  to  the  pro- 
motion of  equal  employment  opportunity  In 
bvislness.  Industry  and  Ctovemment  for  em- 


ployees belonging  to  minority  groups.  Instead 
of  senatorial  censure  they  deserve  the  sup- 
port and  commendation  of  the  National  Ad- 
ministration, of  Congress  and  of  all  citizens 
Intent  upon  ending  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment and  all  other  aspecta  of  public  and 
private  life.  We  commend  in  particular  Clif- 
ford Alexander,  the  former  chairman  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commlsalon 
for  his  efforts  to  promote  equal  employment 
opportunity  In  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  and  hope  that  as  a  m«n- 
ber  of  the  EEOC  he  will  continue  his  efforta 
in  the  cause  of  fair  employment  for  all. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— W^ed/icsday,  June  4,  1969 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
DD.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

God  be  merciful  unto  us  and  bless  us; 
and  cause  His  face  to  shine  upon  us. — 
Psalm  67:  1. 

O  Thou  who  art  the  bright  sun  of  the 
world  sending  Thy  light  unto  all  Thy 
creation,  shine  Thou  upon  our  hearts  as 
we  pray  this  moment,  driving  away  the 
darkness  of  evil  and  enabling  us  to  walk 
without  stumbling,  to  live  without  soiling 
our  lives  or  the  lives  of  others,  and  to 
serve  our  country  without  fear  and  with 
fidelity. 

Consecrate  with  Thy  presence  the  way 
our  feet  may  go,  the  way  our  minds  may 
think,  and  the  way  our  hearts  may  feel, 
that  our  work  may  be  well  done  and  our 
lives  be  fUled  with  the  glory  of  Thy  spirit. 

Bless  our  Nation  with  the  grace  of  Thy 
favor,  our  leaders  with  the  greatness  of 
Thy  wisdom,  and  our  people  with  the 
goodness  of  Thy  love. 

In  the  spirit  of  Christ  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


AMENDING  RAILROAD  RETIRE- 
MENT ACT  TO  BAR  DISCRIMINA- 
■nON  ON  BASIS  OP  SEX 

(Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  introduced  a  bill  yesterday 
to  bar  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex 
by  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act.  This 
act  provides  that  men  who  have  30  years 
of  service  under  the  act  may  not  retire 
with  a  full  annuity  until  they  are  65 
years  of  age.  Women  on  the  other  hand 
may  retire  without  loss  of  annuity  if 
they  have  30  years  service  at  age  60. 
This  is  discrimination  and  it  Is  Illegal, 
I  contend,  imder  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964. 

Last  week  I  coeponsored  a  House  reso- 
lution which  would  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion to  prohibit  discrimination  against 
women  because  of  their  sex.  Now  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  to  bar  discrimination 
against  men.  Equal  pay  for  equal  work 
is  a  principle  I  have  always  supported. 
Similarly,  fringe  benefits  should  be  the 
same  for  male  and  female  workers  who 


have  made  equal  contributions  to  a  re- 
tirement system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this  year  I  reintro- 
duced legislation  to  provide  for  optional 
retirement  after  30  years  of  service  un- 
der the  act  regardless  of  age.  This  bill, 
KR.  1040,  is  now  pending  before  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. I  mention  this  bill  because  in  no 
way  do  I  want  the  Record  to  show  that  I 
intended  the  bill  I  have  introduced  to- 
day to  be  a  substitute  for  HJl.  1040. 
Rather,  today's  bill  is  Intended  to  bring 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  into  com- 
pliance with  the  view  that  men  and  wom- 
en who  make  similar  contributions 
should  receive  equal  benefits.  I  shall 
continue  to  flght  for  earlier  retire- 
ment rights  for  all  persons — men  and 
women  alike  who  are  covered  by  the 
act.  

THE  WORLD-FAMOUS  REPUBLICAN 
CONGRESSIONAL  BASEBALL  TEAM 

(Mr.  CONTE  susked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  inform  my 
colleagues,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  that 
the  world  famous  Republican  congres- 
sional baseball  team  held  ltd  first  practice 
Tuesday  morning. 

Again  this  year,  our  imtarnished 
record  in  the  rollcall  congressional  base- 
ball game  is  on  the  line.  But  if  Tuesday's 
practice  Is  any  indication,  my  Republi- 
can comrades  need  not  fear  for  the  honor 
and  the  glory  of  the  Grand  Old  Party. 

Although  our  distinguished  and  illus- 
trious ranks  have  been  diminished  by  the 
loss  of  Congressman  Don  Rumsfeld  to 
OEO,  the  depth  and  talent  of  the  Repub- 
lican sluggers  have  been  strengthened 
considerably  by  the  addition  of  Repre- 
sentatives WiLMER  "Vinegar  Bend" 
MizELL,  Barry  Goldwater,  Jr. — who  will 
be  plaj^ng  right  field — Lowell  Weicksb, 
and  William  Whitehurst. 

Such  a  panorama  of  athletic  prowess, 
including  such  veteran  base-stealers  and 
home-rim  hitters  as  "Midas-Mitt" 
Michel,  "Rapid"  Don  Riegle,  "All- 
American"  Mathias,  among  many  others, 
has  never  before  been  fielded  for  the 
rollcall  baseball  game. 

My  only  hesitation  is  that  the  fans  at 
R.  P.  K.  Stadium,  on  Jime  17,  after 
watehing  us  demolish  the  Democratic 
baseball  team,  will  be  very  disappointed 
watching  the  Senators  and  the  Orioles. 
Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  In  case  of  emergency, 
would  you  consider  shifting  Congressman 
Goldwater  over  to  left  field? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Maybe  center  field  but 
never  left.      

POSTAL  REFORM  LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  DE31WINSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
I  willingly  joined  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Cunningham)  in  oo- 
sponsoring  postal  reform  legislation,  I 
feel  it  necessary  to  make  practical  com- 
ments on  the  legislative  status. 

Yesterday  the  Postmaster  General 
commenced  his  presentation  before  the 
House  Post  Offlce  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee and  it  was  apparent  that  he  has 
a  r^  selling  Job  to  do. 

In  my  judgment  the  House  Post  Offlce 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  will  even- 
tually bring  forth  a  bill  providing  for 
reform  of  the  Post  Offlce  Department. 
Many  provisions  will  imdoubtedly  differ 
from  the  proposal  submitted  by  the  ad- 
ministration. I  intend  to  work  within 
the  committee  to  bring  out  a  practical 
bill. 

Earlier  in  this  session  I  introduced 
KM.  9640  to  prohibit  political  influence 
with  respect  to  appointments,  promo- 
tions, assignments,  transfers,  and  desig- 
nations in  the  postal  field  service  and 
to  revise  the  laws  governing  the  appoint- 
ment of  postmasters.  I  will  offer  sections 
of  that  proposal  as  amendments  to  the 
postal  reform  measure. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  the  bill  will 
be  subject  to  considerable  revision  on 
the  floor  of  the  House.  The  Postmaster 
General  has  effectively  described  the 
archaic  structure  of  the  Department.  In 
his  presentation  he  provides  basic  argu- 
ments for  reform  of  the  Post  Offlce.  The 
upgrading  of  postal  service  with  empha- 
sis on  modem  techniques  Is  certainly  in 
the  public  interest. 


HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  IN  THE 
BUILDING  TRADES  AND  CON- 
STRUCTION  INDUSTRY 

(Mr.  Mcdonald  of  Michigan  asked 
afid  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.    Mcdonald   of    Michigan.    Mr. 
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Speaker,  today  I  am  confident  the  House 
will  pass  H.R.   10946.  a  bill  to  promote 
health  and  safety  in  the  building  trades 
and  construction  industry  in  all  Federal 
and  federally  financed  or  federally  as- 
sisted construction  projects.  I  will  sup- 
port this  legislation  not  only  as  a  Repre- 
sentative who  recognizes  the  need  to  pro- 
tect construction  workers  under  Federal 
contract,   but   also   as   a   member  of  a 
building  trades  union  and  as  a  contractor. 
Due  to  my  past  experience,  I  can  speak 
of  the  many  injuries  and  deaths  I  have 
personally  witnessed  at  construction  Job- 
sites.  In  fact,  I  have  narrowly  escaped 
serious  injuries  myself  on  several  occa- 
sions. I  find  it  most  alarming  that  never 
less  than  2.300  construction  workers  have 
been  killed  and  never  less  than  209.000 
have  been  disabled  during  any  given  year 
since  1959. 

Furthermore,  it  is  estimated  that  In 
1969  alone,  work  accidents  will  cause  a 
loss  of  approximately  $3  billion.  In  light 
of  these  shocking  figures  I  wholeheart- 
edly 'eemcur  with  Secretary  of  Labor 
ShulftfWhen  he  indicated  his  support  of 
legislation  "which  recognizes  the  Federal 
Government  has  a  special  obUgation  to 
those  who  work  on  Government  con- 
tracts and  extends  safety  and  health  pro- 
tection to  the  one  remaining  class  of 
workers  who  do  not  have  the  benefit  of 
those  protections." 

For  these  reasons.  I  plan  to  vote  for 
H.R.  10946. 
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the  world  have  been  crying  out  these 
past  several  years. 


POSTAL  REFORM 

(Mr.  SCOTT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  purpose 
In  asking  for  a  special  order  on  Monday 
next  Is  to  Ulk  with  the  membership  of 
the  House  with  reference  to  the  various 
bills  now  before  oxir  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  to  reform  the  postal 
service. 

I  have  considerable  concern  about  pro- 
posals that  would  eliminate  civil  service 
protection  and  benefits  for  approximately 
one- fourth  of  all  our  civil  service  em- 
ployees, more  than  700,000  employees  of 
the  Post  Office  Department. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a  number  of 
matters  In  my  opinion  about  which  the 
Members  of  the  House  should  be  oog- 
nizauit  before  commitments  are  made  by 
the  Members  for  or  against  the  Post- 
master General's  proposals. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  to  whom 
the  proposed  corporation  would  be  re- 
sponsible. I  think  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try look  to  Congress  to  protect  their  in- 
terests in  this  field.  The  purpose  of  the 
special  order  Is  to  discuss  these  matters. 
I  would  ask  any  of  my  colleagues  who 
are  interested  to  Join  with  me  in  that 
discussion  at  that  time. 


with  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Post  OfHce  and  Civil  Service  Committee 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roU,  and  the 
following  Members  f^ed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

[RoU  No.  74  J 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  SPEECH  AT  THE 
AIR  FORCE  ACADEBfY 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  President  Nixon  Is  making  a 
speech  at  the  Air  Force  Academy  In 
Colorado,  which.  In  my  opinion,  should 
command  the  attention  of  every  Ameri- 
can and  of  all  the  world. 

It  sets  forth,  as  well  as  I  have  seen 
anywhere,  just  what  it  is  that  this  coun- 
try Is  trying  to  do.  He  makes  clear  that 
we  are  prepared  for  new  initiatives  in 
the  control  of  arms.  He  stresses  the 
civilian  control  of  our  defense  estab- 
lishment, and  he  encourages  the  respon- 
sible critics  who  reveal  waste  and  in- 
efficiency in  defense   procurement. 

But  he  demonstrates  true  and  badly 
needed  leadership  when  he  states: 

I  believe  that  defeoM  decUlona  must  b« 
made  on  the  hard  realltlea  of  the  offensive 
capabUltlea  of  otir  adversarlea,  and  not  on 
our  fervent  hope*  about  their  Intentions. 

I  Yuipe  that  the  thnist  of  this  speech 
will  be  conveyed  into  every  home  in 
America  and  will  be  carried  throughout 
the  world  in  the  most  vigorous  manner 
possible,  not  only  by  the  commercial  news 
people  but  by  the  UjS.  Information 
Agency  as  well. 

In  my  Judgment  this  speech  today, 
along  with  the  Presidents  remarks  on 
college  disorder  yesterday,  go  a  very 
long  way  toward  restoring  a  sense  of 
leadership  to  the  Presidency — a  sense  of 
leadership  tn  both  domestic  and  inter- 
naUonal  affairs  for  which  America  and 


MRS.  KATHERINE  HARROLDS  SUG- 
GESTION THAT  MAIL  AND  PACK- 
AGES TO  SERVICEMEN  IN  COMBAT 
AREAS  BE  SENT  WITHOUT 
CHARGE 

(Mr.  JACOBS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  ills  re- 
marks. > 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Kath- 
erlne  Harrold,  of  Indianapolis.  Ind..  is 
one  of  my  constituents  who,  in  fact,  is  an 
elected  public  official  herself. 

It  is  with  considerable  pride  that  I  pay 
tribute  to  her  today  for  contributing  the 
excellent  idea  which  has  taken  form  in 
the  legislation  I  have  Just  Introduced. 

Mrs.  Harrold's  very  logical  Idea  is  that 
those  who  supply  the  servicemen  to  go 
into  combat  areas  be  permitted  to  send 
mail  to  them.  Including  reasonable  sized 
packages,  without  charge. 

If  this  legislation  should  become  law, 
and  it  certainly  should,  Mrs.  Harrold  will 
have  become  the  benefactress  of  every 
American  who  has  a  loved  one  serving 
in  the  Armed  Forces  where  there  la 
danger. 


Adkma 

Anderson,  ni. 

Andrews, 
N.  Oak. 

Ayers 

Barrett 

Bates 

Berry 

BevlU 

Blstnlk 

Bray 

Brock 

Brown.  Calif. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Burke.  PI  a. 

CahUl 

Camp 

Carey 

CeUer 
ChappeU 
Chlsholm 
Clark 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Conjers 
Cowger 
Culver 
Daniel.  Va. 
Davis.  Oa. 
Dawson 
Dent 

Dickinson 
Dorn 
Downing 


Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Pascell 

Flynt 

Pord,  Oerald  R 

Poreman 

Prledel 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Oallagher 

Oettys 

Gray 

Green,  Pa. 

Gubser 

Hagan 

Hanna 

Harvey 

Hays 

H«bert 

Helstoskl 

Horton 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Kir  wan 

Koch 

Kyroa 

Langen 

Lennon 

McKneally 

Macdonald, 


Miller,  Calif. 

Mills 

Mollohan 

Morgan 

Morae 


Moss 

MunThy.  HI. 
O'Konskl 
O'NelU,  Mass. 
.  Ottlnger 
Patman 
Pepper 
Pbllbln 
Pickle 
Podell 
PoweU 
Price.  Tex. 
RandaU 
Rivera 
Ronan 
Booney,  Pa. 
Rosenthal 
St.  Onge 
Sandman 
Scheuer 
Sebellus 
Slack 
Springer 
Stafford 
Steed 
Stephens 
SulUvan 
Thompson,  Oa. 
Tleman 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Young 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  333 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMBCTTEE  ON 
POST  OFFICE  AND  CIVIL  SERVICE 
TO  SIT  DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE 
TODAY 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  may  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  during  general  debate  to- 
day. We  have  cleared  this  with  the  Post- 
master General  and  he  feels  he  has  suf- 
ficient time  this  afternoon  to  attend  the 
meeting.   Second,   it  has  been   cleared 


PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHY 
WEEK  IN  AMERICA 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  &sk  unanimous  consent  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  the  Sen- 
ate Joint  resolution  (8.J.  Res.  77)  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  designate  the 
period  beginning  June  8,  1969.  and  end- 
ing June  14.  1969.  as  "Professional  Pho- 
tography Week  in  America." 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  Senate 
Joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  Joint  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Rxs.  77 
Resolved  tyy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
retentativet  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That,  as  a  tribute  to 
the  Importance  of  professional  photography 
In  American  life  and  in  recognition  of  Photo 
Expo,   the   largest   pbotogra|>lUo   sshlblUan 
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ever  held  in  the  United  SUtes,  the  President 
Is  authorised  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  period  beginning 
June  8.  1069,  and  ending  June  14,  1969,  as 
"Professional  Photography  Week  In  Amer- 
ica", and  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  Interested  groups  and  or- 
ganisations to  observe  such  week  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  give  my  support  tx>  the  adop- 
tion of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  77.  It  has 
been  said  many  times  that  one  picture 
is  worth  a  thousand  words.  Certainly  the 
photograph,  and  particularly  the  photo- 
graphs of  the  skilled  professional  pho- 
tographers of  America,  have  Informed 
and  enlightened  the '  citizens  of  our 
Nation. 

Next  week,  the  professional  photog- 
raphers of  America  are  meeting  In  New 
York  City  where  "Photo  Expo,"  the 
largest  photogrraphlc  exhibition  ever  held 
in  the  United  States,  will  also  take  place. 

It  is  entirely  fitting  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  acted  today  to  adopt 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  77  sponsored  by 
my  colleague  and  the  minority  leader  of 
the   other   body — Senator    Everbtt   M. 

DiRKSEN. 

The  adoption  of  this  resolution  gives 
assurance  that  a  Presidential  proclama- 
tion will  be  issued  to  commemorate  the 
week  beginning  June  8,  1969,  and  ending 
June  14.  1969,  as  "Professional  Photog- 
raphy Week  in  America."  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  President's  message  will 
be  gratefully  received  by  all  in  attend- 
ance at  the  professional  photographers 
meeting  taking  place  in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  occasion  also 
to  extend  my  congratulations  to  Profes- 
sional Photographers  of  America.  Inc., 
and  its  distinguished  president.  Earl  G. 
Stanton,  as  well  as  to  the  other  officers 
and  members  of  this  organization.  It  is 
the  world's  oldest  and  largest  association 
of  professional  photographers,  with  Its 
headquarters  in  my  State  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  salute  the  professional 
photographers  of  America. 

The  Senate  Joint  resolution  was 
ordered  to  be  re&A  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

PROMOTION  OP  HEALTH  AND 
SAFETY  IN  THE  BUILDING 
TRATOS  AND  CONSTRUCTION  IN- 
DUSTRY 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HJl.  10946)  to  pro- 
mote health  and  safety  in  the  building 
trades  and  construction  indtistry  in  all 
Federal  and  federally  financed  or  fed- 
erally assisted  construction  projects. 

The  SPEAKI31.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

iM  TRZ  coidcrrm  or  trz  wrolx 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Conmiittee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  HH.  10946, 
with  Mr.  Hanlet  in  the  chair. 


The  Clerk  read  the  Utie  of  the  blU. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Before  rising  on  yes- 
terday the  Committee  had  agreed  that 
the  bill  would  be  considered  as  read  and 
open  to  amendment  at  smy  point. 

AMENDMENT  OITEHED  BT  MS.  FEBKINS 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pekkins:  On 
page  3,  line  7,  after  the  word  "financial" 
strike  the  comma 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENTS    OFFERED    BT    MK.    EBLENBORN 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ofTer  a  series  of  amendments,  all  of 
which  have  been  agreed  to  by  the  ma- 
jority and  the  chairman  of  our  commit- 
tee, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Erlknborn: 
On  page  2.  line  23,  after  the  word  "sec- 
tion" insert  the  foUowlng:  "alter  an  oppor- 
tunity for  an  adjudicatory  hearing  by  the 
Secretary" 

On  page  3.  line  4.  strike  the  words  "a 
violation"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  word 
"noncompliance" 

On  page  3.  line  5.  after  the  word  "Secre- 
tary" Insert  the  following:  "after  an  oppor- 
tunity for  an  adjudicatory  hearing  by  the 
Secretary" 

On  page  4,  line  23.  strike  "paragraph  (1)" 
and  Insert  the  foUowlng:  "subsections  (b) 
or  (d)" 

On  page  6,  line  6,  strike  the  following: 
"The  Court  shail  have  jurisdiction  to  affirm 
the  action  of  the  Secretary  or  to  set  It  aside"; 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "The 
Ctourt  shall  have  power  to  make  and  enter 
a  decree  enforcing,  modifying,  and  enforcing 
as  so  modified,  or  setting  aside  in  whole  or  in 
part,  the  order  of  the  Secretary  or  the  ap- 
propriate government  agency." 

Mr.  E31LENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  this  series  of  amendments  en  bloc 
on  behalf  of  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anbeeson).  Yesterday 
in  debate  on  the  rule  Mr.  Anderson  ex- 
plained these  amendments  that  he  in- 
tended to  offer.  Because  the  unavoidable 
absence  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
from  the  House  has  made  it  impossible 
for  the  gentleman  to  offer  these  amend- 
ments, I  am  offering  these  amendments 
on  his  behalf. 

The  amendments  were  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed yesterday  during  debate  on  the 
rule.  These  are  mainly  technical  amend- 
ments to  provide  for  an  adjudicatory 
hearing  by  the  Secretary  before  he  de- 
termines noncompliance,  and  gives  the 
court  additional  authority  not  merely  to 
sustain  or  reject  the  findings  of  the  Sec- 
retary, but  would  give  the  court  author- 
ity to  modify  and  enforce  the  decree  as 
modified. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  stated  in  offering 
these  amendments  &a.  bloc,  they  have 
been  agreed  to  by  the  chairman  of  our 
coDMnlttee.  and  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  fc^  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois   (Mr.  Erlenborn). 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 


Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  last  session  of  the 
90th  Congress,  I  rose  in  support  of  HJl. 
2567,  legislation  covering  the  same  sub- 
ject matter  as  the  legislation  we  are 
considering  today.  At  that  time,  I  stated 
that  while  I  was  in  full  support  of  the 
urgent  need  and  purpose  of  construction 
safety  legislation,  I  expressed  reserva- 
tions as  to  the  particular  language  of 
the  legislation  as  proposed  at  that  time. 

Today,  we  have  before  us  HJl.  10946 
which  I  submit  is  a  considerably  more 
complete  piece  of  legislation  overcoming 
the'  reservations  that  I  previously  held. 

Substantial  direct  and  indirect  costs 
that  are  the  result  of  high  on-the-job 
accident  rates  comprise  extremely  signif- 
icant but  most  often  ignored  items  In 
the  bid-cost  structures  of  the  construc- 
tion Industry.  The  excessively  hazard- 
ous nature  of  construction  work,  also  Is 
dted  as  a  Justification  for  the  generally 
higher  wage  scale  relative  to  compa- 
rable skilled  crafts  and  I  might  say  that 
there  Is  considerable  merit  to  such  a  po- 
sition. Some  unions  have  required  pre- 
miiun  or  hazard  rates  for  particularly 
hazardous  jobs.  On  this  rationale  alone 
H.R.  10946  can  bring  significant  eco- 
nomic improvements  in  addition  to  the 
incalculable  benefits  from  preventing 
hmnan  suffering. 

Accident  rates  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry have  historically  been  substan- 
tially higher  relative  to  rates  in  other 
major  industries.  Over  the  years,  dis- 
abling injuries  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry have  comprised  about  11  percent 
of  all  disabling  hiJiMes  due  to  indus- 
trial work  accidents  and  have  consti- 
tuted about  20  percent  of  all  Industrial 
deaths. 

It  is  also  noteworthy  that  the  con- 
struction industry  in  1967  lost  almost  33 
million  man-days  of  work  due  to  dis- 
abling injuries  during  that  same  year, 
1967,  only  5,160,000  man-days  were  lost 
due  to  strikes  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry. 

The  Industry's  high  accident  rate  is 
directly  reflected  in  exceptionally  high 
expenditures  per  man-hour  for  work- 
men's compensation  premiums.  Accord- 
ing to  a  very  recent  study  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  of  employee  compen- 
sation, building  construction  contractors 
in  1965  made  expenditures  of  11  cents 
per  man-hour  for  workmen's  compensa- 
tion premiums  or  about  2.5  percent  of 
total  employee  compensation.  This  11 
cents  amounted  to  3  cents  an  hour  more 
than  employer  expenditures  for  unem- 
ployment compensation  which  was  8 
cents  per  ma^-hour.  During  that  same 
year,  1965,  Insurance  premiums  in  man- 
ufacturing were  only  3  cents  per  man- 
hoxrr. 

WhDe  impressive  efforts  of  Individual 
safety-conscious  contractors  can  be  cited, 
the  typical  safety  program  is  still  fairly 
limited.  Typically  because  jobs  are  usu- 
ally of  short  duration,  there  is  a  tend- 
ency to  overlook  hazardous  conditions 
and  gamble  on  the  risk  that  nothing  will 
happen.  Despite  a  degree  of  effort  by 
contractor  associations,  unions,  and  in- 
surance compsmies.  some  contractors  do 
not  follow  approved  safety  practices.  The 
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extent  of  coverage,  adequacy  of  enforce- 
ment and  recency  of  standards  of  State 
safety  codes  vary  widely  and  mlUgate 
against  Industrywide  programing. 

Safety  experts  contend  that  the  con- 
strucUon  Industry,  because  it  is  so  no- 
madic In  employment  structure  and  ever 
changing  in  working  conditions,  can  only 
achieve  effective  accident  prevention  by 
systematic  efforts  and  national  stand- 
ards. The  Federal  Government  which  ex- 
pends a  major  percentage  of  construc- 
tion dollars  annually  on  Its  projects  Is 
the  natural  leader  in  reducing  accidents 
In  the  industry.  By  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment assuming  the  leadership  role  in  Its 
construction  activities  it  may  reasonably 
be  assumed  that  the  benefits  of  Its  pro- 
graming efforts  will  produce  a  valuable 
spin-off  effect  on  the  entire  Industry. 

I  would  like  to  dwell  for  a  few  mo- 
ments on  the  specific  provisions  of  HJl. 
10946. 

First  what  is  Its  coverage?  Its  coverage 
Is  limited  to  those  Federal  construction 
projects  wherein  the  Davis-Bacon  Act 
and  piber  similar  wage  acts  apply.  It 
does  not  cover,  and  the  report  specifically 
states  this,  anything  that  is  solely  in  the 
nature  of  a  Federal  loan  guarantee  or 
Insurance  including  loan  guarantees  or 
Insurance  issued  by  the  FHA  and  VA 
for  Individual  home  ownership. 

Second,  what  does  It  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  do?  Briefly  it  al- 
lows the  Secretary  to  establish  safety  and 
health  standards  but  only  after  he  has 
coordinated  them  with  a  statutorily  es- 
tablished advisory  board  and  has  held 
public  hearings.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  by  the  provision  establishing  the 
advisory  board  which  is  contained  in 
this  bill.  This  board  Is  a  reaUty  because 
of  my  efforts  and  the  support  of  the 
subcommittee.  Further,  It  directs  the 
Secretary  to  offer  programs  of  safety  ed- 
ucation and  training  to  employers  and 
employees  It  requires  him  to  collect  acci- 
dent and  injury  data  to  measure  the  pro- 
gram's needs  and  results. 

It  also  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  In- 
spect Federal  construction  activities  and 
seek  compliance.  Should  the  Secretary 
find  It  necessary  he  may  resort  to  one 
of  several  legal  sanctions  to  gain  com- 
pliance. He  may  seek  compliance  under 
the  Administrative  Procedures  Act  be- 
fore a  hearing  examiner  or  he  may  seek 
Injunctive  measures  through  the  dis- 
trict courts  or  he  may  elect  to  seek  to 
place  the  noncomplylng  contractor  on 
the  Comptroller  General's  list  restricting 
the  individual  contractor  from  bidding 
on  future  contracts  for  3  years.  Also,  the 
Secretary,  if  he  finds  it  necessary  may 
recommend  to  the  contracting  Govern- 
ment agency  that  the  agency  cancel  the 
existing  contract. 

HJl.  10946.  at  the  same  time,  pro- 
vides the  contractor  with  measures  of 
appeal  at  every  stage  of  any  compliance 
action  the  Secretary  may  elect  to  use. 
An  employer  charged  with  noncompli- 
ance of  the  proposed  law  or  regulations 
would  be  given  full  opportimity  to  be 
heard  imder  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedures Act.  If  the  Secretary  seeks  com- 
pliance in  the  district  courts,  the  con- 
tractor would  be  afforded  due  process 
of  the  courts  Including  the  right  of  ju- 
dicial appeal. 


Another  major  Intent  of  this  legisla- 
Uon  which  the  committee  highlighted  In 
its  report  was  to  utilize  such  State  as- 
sistance In  the  administration  of  the  act 
as  is  possible. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  cite  the  po- 
sition of  the  President  on  the  need  for 
construction  safety  legislation. 

President  Nixon  in  a  letter  dated  April 
20.  1969,  to  Mr.  C.  J.  Haggerty,  president 
of  the  Building  and' Construction  Trades 
Department,  AFL-CIO  stated: 

Our  changing  economy  and  social  struc- 
ture requires  new  meaauree  and  new  meth- 
od* or  admlnUtraUon  For  example,  stronger 
construction  safety  laws  are  needed  to  stop 
the  oeedleM  annual  toU  of  loat  Uvea,  m- 
Jvurlea  and  loea  of  wages. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  points 
which  has  been  under  consideration 
during  discussion  of  HJl.  10946  is  that 
part  which  relates  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  consulting 
with  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Con- 
struction Safety  and  Health.  I  received  a 
telegram  from  the  commissioners  of  the 
Department  of  Industry.  LAbor.  and 
Human  Relations  of  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin in  which  they  urged  an  amend- 
ment to  include  requirements  to  have  a 
full-time  paid  safety  standards  board  to 
include  State  agency  representatives 
with  board  empowered  to  use  voluntary 
Advisory  Committee  in  addition  to  Labor 
Department  staff. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  at  this  time  to 
inquire  of  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
PcRKiifs).  or  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Dawikls).  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  language  foimd  on  page  5  of 
the  bill  which  states  that  three  such 
represenutives  "shall  be  selected  on  the 
basis  of  their  professional  and  technical 
competence  and  experience  in  the  con- 
struction health  and  safety  field,"  would 
encompass  the  capability  of  enabling  a 
State  representative  to  serve  as  a  mem- 
ber of  that  Advisory  Committee? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  There  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
committee  that  the  language  is  broad 
enough  to  permit  the  representative 
from  a  State  to  serve  as  one  of  the 
public  members  on  this  tripartite  Ad- 
visory Committee. 

Mi.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  appre- 
ciate the  comments  of  the  gentieman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  DANIEI^  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  I  would 
like  to  read  and  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  gentieman  from  Wisconsin  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentieman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Andbrson)  which  appeared  in  the 
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on  page  14572  wherein  he  addressed  his 
remarks  particularly  to  the  subject  mat- 
ter that  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
has  raised. 

The  remarks  are  as  follows : 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  compliment  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  on  the 
bill  they  are  presenting  for  our  consideration 
today,  or  which  will  be  In  order  upon  the 
adoption  of  this  rule.  I  think  they  have 
answered  the  objectlona  that  we  had  to  the 


leglslaUon  last  year.  I  think  \n  redrawing  or 
redrafting  the  legislation  and  providing  for 
an  advisory  committee  which  will  be  tripar- 
tite In  nature  with  one-third  of  the  repre- 
sentatlves  of  the  contractors,  one-third  from 
representaUon  of  organised  labor  and  the 
building  trades;  and  one-third  representing 
the  general  public,  these  would  Include  In- 
dividuals from  the  States  who  are  partic- 
ularly qualined  and  have  the  expertise  in 
this  area  of  safety. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  appre- 
ciate the  contribution  of  the  gentieman 
from  New  Jersey.  I  simply  took  this  time 
to  make  sure  the  record  Is  clear.  I  think 
It  would  be  agreed  both  on  our  side  and 
on  the  majority  side  that  the  State  rep- 
resentatives  clearly  would  be  eligible  to 
serve  as  a  part  of  the  tripartite  board 

li4r.  DANIEU3  of  New  Jersey.  I  cer- 
tainly do  agree  with  the  gentleman's  In- 
terpretation In  that  regard. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time^ 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 

I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise 
In  support  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  strong  support 
of  H.R.  10946.  a  bill  to  promote  health 
and  safety  In  the  building  trades  and  con- 
struction Industry  in  all  Federal  and  fed- 
erally  financed  or  assisted  construction 
projects. 

This  bill  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  promulgate  Federal 
safety  standards  on  Federal  construction 
projects  after  public  hearings  and  con- 
sultation with  an  advisory  board,  and 
would  thereby  extend  to  workers  in  the 
construction  industry  protection  which 
is  already  provided  to  employees  of  Fed- 
eral suppliers  and  service  contractors. 

In  1968.  approximately  2,800  construc- 
tion workers  were  killed  on  the  Job — 
this  is  the  highest  death  rate  for  an  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States.  Over  20  per- 
cent of  the  workers  killed  yearly  and  over 

II  percent  of  the  workers  disabled  in  on- 
the-job  accidents  in  the  United  States 
are  in  the  construction  Industry.  The 
frequency  rate  for  construction  accidents 
is  nearly  double  the  national  average. 

This  bill,  insofar  as  it  will  raise  safety 
standards  for  construction  workers  on 
Federal  projects,  will  also  reduce  the 
number  of  serious  construction  accidents 
and  the  number  of  Injuries  to  employees. 
I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  later  enact 
the  full  occupational  health  and  safety 
legislation  to  Insure  safe  and  healthful 
working  conditions  for  all  employees  in 
this  Nation;  certainly  this  bill  is  a  good 
beginning — but  broader  legislation  Is 
vital. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  di- 
rect a  question  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenbori?)  . 

A  short  time  ago  the  gentieman  intro- 
duced a  nimiber  of  amendments  which 
were  agreed  to  and  the  gentieman  made 
the  statement  that  they  were  agreed  to 
by  both  the  majority  and  the  minority 
members  of  the  committee. 

Yesterday  one  of  our  colleagues,  the 
gentieman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson) 
talked  to  me  about  certain  amendments. 
Were  these  the  amendments  which  the 
gentieman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson), 
spoke  to  us  about  yesterday? 
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Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentieman. 

Mr.    ERLENBORN.    The    answer    Is 
"Yes." 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  lise  in  enthusiastic 
support  of  this  bill  which  Is  designed  to 
promote  health  and  safety  In  the  con- 
struction industry  on  all  Federal,  feder- 
ally financed,  or  federally  assisted  proj- 
ects. I  Joined  in  cosponsorlng  this  legis- 
lation after  coming  across  some  very  dis- 
turbing statistics. 

I  undetistand  that  last  year,  in  1968. 
there  were  over  2,800  construction  work- 
ers killed  In  this  country.  In  that  same 
year,  over  230,000  construction  workers 
were  injured.  No  other  industry  has  such 
high  death  and  injury  figures,  and  the 
main  reason  why  these  figures  are  so 
high  is  because  there  is  not  a  good  safety 
program  in  this  Industry. 

Some  States,  including  my  home  State 
of  New  York,  have  fairly  good  safety  laws, 
but  most  States  have  a  problem  of  en- 
forcement because  of  their  limited  re- 
.'^ources,  and  the  demands  which  are  made 
upon  their  budgets  from  other  quarters. 
It  seems  clear  to  me,  however,  that  gen- 
erally one  would  have  to  concede  that 
construction  safety  laws  in  this  coimtry 
are  wholly  inadequate. 

I  was  surprised  to  learn  that  although 
Federal  law  provides  protection  to  work- 
ers in  the  service  and  supply  industries 
doing  contract  work  for  the  Government, 
there  are  no  Federal  laws  providing  sim- 
ilar protection  to  workers  in  the  con- 
struction industry  doing  similar  contract 
work.  I  feel  that  this  oversight  in  the  law 
must  be  corrected  and  this  bill  would 
provide  protection  to  construction  work- 
ers on  Federal  contract  projects. 

Provisions  have  been  written  into  my 
bill  providing  for  administrative  safe- 
guards and  judicial  review  to  protect 
contractors  from  arbitrary  and  discrimi- 
natory actions  by  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor in  enforcing  the  safety  program. 

I  feel  this  legislation  provides  an  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  which  will  be  fair 
to  all  parties  and  which  will  provide  the 
construction  workers  on  FedersJ,  fed- 
erally assisted  and  federally  financed 
projects  with  the  protection  they  need. 
I  believe  enactment  of  my  bill  will 
reduce  the  number  of  serious  accidents 
and    greatly    decrease    the    number    of 
deaths  of  construction  workers.  It  can 
also  be  expected  to  save  the  Government 
millions  of  dollars  each  year  through  re- 
duced construction  time  and  costs.  At 
the  present  time  accidents  and  deaths 
delay  project  completion  dates.  Increase 
contractor  liability  and  injury  compen- 
sation costs,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
increased  costs  are  passed  on  to  the  Gov- 
ernment through  higher  contract  costs. 
H.R.    10946  would   reduce  contractor 
liability  when  the  contractor  meets  ac- 
cepted safety  standards,  and  *-here  would 
be  fewer  accidents  and  deaths  and  there- 
fore fewer  job  delays.  There  would  also 
be  improved  operational  efficiency  and 
improved  competition  through  reduced 
costs. 


Enactment  of  this  legislation  would 
also  encourage  States  to  have  similar 
construction  safety  programs  if  they  do 
not  already  have  one,  and  other  States 
that  already  have  such  a  program  would 
be  encouraged  to  improve  it. 

The  bill  will  provide  for  minimum  na- 
tional uniformity  in  safe  work  practices 
on  all  Federal  contract  projects. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  the  House 
Education  and  Lal>or  Conmiittee  has 
imanlmously  reported  the  construction 
safety  bill.  I  hope  this  legislation  can 
soon  be  passed  by  the  House,  as  each 
day's  delay  means  more  men  killed  or 
disabled  for  lack  of  an  adequate  safety 
program.  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  to  give  overwhelming  support  for 
this  much-needed  legislation. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins), 
a  question  which  has  to  do  with  his  im- 
derstanding  of  the  use  of  a  word  which 
is  on  page  6,  line  1  in  subparagraph  (2) 
which  says: 

The  Advisory  Committee  shall  advise  the 
Secretary  In  the  formulation  of  construction 
safety  and  health  standards  and  other  regu- 
lations. 


I  would  like  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  to  tell  me  what  the  con- 
gressional intent  is  with  regard  to  the 
use  of  the  word  'shall"  in  this  Instance? 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
distinguished  gentieman  from  Louisiana 
will  yield,  the  committee  used  a  manda- 
tory word  and  not  a  discretionary  one. 
When  we  used  the  word  "shall,"  we  in- 
tended that  before  the  Secretary  formu- 
lates any  construction,  safety  and  health 
standards  that  he  must  first  consult  the 
advisory  committee. 

The  Advisory  Committee  "shall"  advise 
the  Secretary.  That  is  mandatory.  If  the 
Secretary  should  attempt  to  formulate 
safety  and  health  regulations  without 
first  consulting  the  advisory  committee, 
his  action  would  be  null  and  void. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. I  have  just  one  further  question. 
We  had  a  situation  similar  to  this  with 
regard  to  a  provision  written  Into  the 
highway  beautifi(jatlon  bill  several  years 
ago  where  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion was  supposed  to  consult  with  the 
State  officials,  which  he  did,  and  then  to- 
tally ignored  them.  It  is  not  intended  that 
these  people  on  this  advisory  committee 
be  totally  Ignored  as  they  were  In  that 
Instance;  Is  it? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  We  did  not  use  the 
word  "may"  which  would  give  swne  dis- 
cretion, we  use  the  word  "shall."  It  is 
mandatory  that  the  Secretary  consult 
the  Advisory  Committee  before  regula- 
tions are  formulated. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
today  to  add  my  voice  to  those  who  have 
spoken  in  support  of  the  bill  we  are  con- 
sidering today  to  promote  health  and 
safety  in  the  building  trades  and  con- 
struction industry.  This  legislation  Is  In 
my  opinion  absolutely  essential. 

I  am  alarmed  that  In  1968  over  2.800 
construdtlon  workers  were  killed  and  no 


other  workers,  Including  miners,  suffered 
greater  loss  of  life.  This  shocking  statis- 
tic Is  placed  in  sharp  relief  by  the  fact 
that  construction  workers  suffered  20 
percent  of  sdl  work-connected  deaths  In 
1968.  Construction  workers  also  suffered 
a  higher  disability  rate  than  workers  In 
any  other  Industry  when,  In  1968,  over 
230,000  were  disabled.  This  means  that 
construction  workers  suffered  at  least  10 
percent  of  all  disabling  injuries  on  the 
Job. 

The  need  for  the  legislation  we  are  now 
considering  is  dramatized  further  by  the 
fact  that  the  construction  Industry  Injury 
frequency  rate  of  32  million  man-hours 
was  higher  than  any  other  Industry  with 
the  exception  of  undergroimd  coal  miners 
who  had  a  rate  of  36.  Also,  construction 
workers  lost  33.5  man-days  of  work  due 
to  injuries  which  Is  almost  equal  to  the 
man-days  lost  nationally  in  all  strikes  In 
1967.  The  construction  accident  cost  was 
$3  billion  in  1968  and  this  was  50  percent 
of  the  national  wage  loss  due  to  accidents. 
Since  about  $91  billion  will  be  spent  in 
1969  on  construction — 10  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product— I  think  the  bill 
we  are  now  considering  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
many  construction  workers  across  this 

Nation.  _  .^„..„      J 

I  have  carefully  studied  H.R.  10946  and 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  the  chairman  and  members 
of  the  committee  on  a  job  well  done.  In 
this  bill  they  have  provided  an  effective 
approach  to  the  problem  while  at  the 
same  time  providing  the  contractors  with 
appropriate  safeguards  against  arbitrary 
action  by  the  Department  of  Labor  in 
enforcing  its  provisions. 

During  the  90th  Congress,  I  was  dis- 
appointed that  similar  legislation  did  not 
pass  when  it  failed  to  receive  the  re- 
quired two-thirds  vote  necessary  to  pass 
under  a  suspension  of  the  rules.  Passage 
of  this  legislation  today  will  not  bring 
back  the  10  construction  workers  who 
have  been  killed  every  day  for  the  past 
10  years  but  it  will  protect  their  sons 
from  the  same  fate. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  we  must  act  to 
provide  construction  workers  with  the 
safety  and  health  protection  that  they 
need,  especially  when  they  are  working 
on  Federal,  federally  financed  or  fed- 
erally assisted  construction  projects.  I 
believe  this  is  an  area  of  primary  respon- 
sibility for  the  Federal  Government. 

Contrary  to  what  many  of  the  con- 
tractors who  testified  before  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  would  have  us 
believe,  safety  programs  in  the  construc- 
tion industry  are  not  nearly  what  they 
must  be.  I  know  that  some  Federal  agen- 
cies such  as  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  do  have  good 
safety  progrsuns.  But  these  two  agencies 
are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  The 
fact  is  that  there  is  no  system  of  uni- 
form standards  among  the  Government 
agencies  and  there  is  a  general  lack  of 
will  to  enforce  what  standards  that  do 
exist. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  this  legis- 
lation will  not  only  benefit  construction 
workers  but  will  be  of  Invaluable  assist- 
ance to  contractors  as  well.  It  will  reduce 
Injury  compensation  costs.  Improve  effi- 
ciency,   lower    contract   costs,    improve 

competition  and  reduce  contractor  liabll- 
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Ity  when  the  aoceirted  safety  standards 
are  met. 

HJl.  10946  establishes  a  training  and 
education  program  In  the  field  of  safety 
and  health  for  the  construction  Indus- 
try. »«y  understanding  is  that  this  pro- 
gram will  be  limited  to  the  projects 
which  are  covered  by  the  bill.  But.  never- 
theless, It  will  surely  generate  improved 
training  and  educational  programs  by 
oontractors  and  labor  organizations. 
Through  the  program,  additional  mate- 
rials and  Information  will  be  available 
on  safety  techniques  and  training  meth- 
ods and.  as  a  result,  the  whole  industry 
will  benefit. 

Piuther,  I  am  pleased  that  this  bill 
provides  for  a  better  reporting  system  for 
accidents  and  injuries  and  their  causes 
than  has  been  In  effect  previously.  Prom 
my  experience  I  know  how  Important  It 
Is  to  have  all  the  facts  before  you  make 
a  Judgment  and  how  necessary  it  is  to 
know  the  cause  before  you  can  prescribe 
a  remedy.  Under  the  new  reporting  sys- 
tem Wfhich,  under  this  bill,  the  Secretary 
la  directed  to  InlUate.  more  Information 
will  be  available  on  accidents  so  that  de- 
cisive measures  can  be  taken  to  insure 
that  they  will  not  recur. 

Prom   the   extensive   hearings   which 
have  been  conducted  on  the  subject  of 
occupational  health  and  safety,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  the  Industry  cannot  do  the 
Job  on  Its  own.  I  don't  think  we  can  af- 
ford to  let  another  year  go  by  and  with 
It  Ignore  the  thousands  of  construction 
workers  who  would  be  killed  and  disabled 
by  our  faflure  to  take  action  to  aid  the 
construction  industry  In  improving  safety 
and  health  conditions  for  its  workers 
The  need  is  too  great  and  the  humaii 
cost  is  too  too  high. 

Some  will  no  doubt  say  that  safety  pro- 
grams cannot  be  legislated.  I  disagree 
Coogress  legislated  the  Walsh-Healey 
Act  In  1936  and  3  years  ago  the  Service 
Contracts  /ct  was  passed.  Back  in  the 
85th  Congress  the  Maritime  Safety  Act 
was  passed. 

The  record  of  all  the  programs  which 
were  initiated  as  a  result  of  this  legisla- 
tion has  been  one  of  success  and  im- 
proved working  conditions  for  the  work- 
ers covered  by  the  legislation.  I  believe 
the  same  results  can  be  achieved  by  pas- 
sage of  HJl.  10946  and  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  with  me  In  voting  for 
passage  of  this  much-needed  legislation 
Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  express  my  support  for  H.R.  10946  a 
bUl  to  promote  health  and  safety  stand- 
ards In  the  building  trades  and  construc- 
tion Industry. 

In  the  area  of  labor  legislaUon.  the 
Federal  Government  has  a  role  which  it 
has  not  played  often  enough  in  recent 
years,  that  of  setting  an  example  by 
establishing  high  standards.  Where  it 
contracts  with  private  contractors.  It 
can  set  whatever  standards  JusUce  dic- 
tates, for  Its  pays  the  blU. 

At  present,  for  the  three  major  cate- 
gories of  Government  contractors,  sup- 
pliers of  goods,  service  contractors,  and 
construction  contractors.  Federal  law 
sets  sUndards  which  require  the  pay- 
ment to  their  employees  of  wages  pre- 
vailing in  the  area  In  which  they  are 
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employed.  In  two  of  the  three  categories, 
supplier  contractors  and  service  con- 
tractors. Pederal  law  now  also  require* 
that  safe  and  healthful  conditions  of 
work  must  also  prevail  for  all  employeee. 
Only  in  contracts  for  construcUon  is 
there  no  Federal  requirement  that  safe 
and  healthy  working  conditions  be  pro- 
vided. 

HJl.  10946  closes  this  gap.  It  does  so 
by  adding  to  the  Contract  Work  Hours 
Standards  Act  a  requirement  that  Fed- 
eral and  federally  financed  construction 
contracts  contain  a  provision,  applicable 
to  any  contractor  or  subcontractor  con- 
tracting for  any  part  of  the  work,  assur- 
ing that  any  laborer,  mechanic,  or  other 
employee  shall  not  be  required  to  work 
in  any  place  or  under  any  working  con- 
ditions, which  are  unsanitary,  hazard- 
ous, or  dangerous  to  his  health  or  safety. 
This   measure.   Mr.   Chairman,   came 
from  committee  with  bipartisan   unani- 
mous support.  Both  HJl.  10946  and  Its 
companion  measure,  H  Jl.  10947.  number 
among  their  sponsors  members  of  both 
parties.   The  bill's  objectives  were  en- 
dorsed by  Secretary  of  Labor  Shultz  in 
testimony  before  the  committee.  Repre- 
aentatlvee  of  both  labor  and  management 
also  appeared  In  support  of  the  objectives 
of  the  bUl.  ObJecUons  raised  to  earlier 
drafts  of  the  bill,  such  as  H.R.  3290.  were 
considered  and  met  In  the  committee 
considerations.  H.R.  10946  is  a  Joint  effort 
to  meet  a  problem — agreed  to  by  prac- 
tically all  of  the  parties  concerned. 

Let  me  mention  but  two  Issues,  where 
objections  were  met  and  clarifying  lan- 
guage inserted  in  the  bill.  One  concerned 
the  scope  of  the  law.  The  second  clarified 
and  delimited  the  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  formulate  minimum 
health  and  safety  standards  to  assist  con- 
tractors or  subcontractors  in  meeting  the 
bill's  proposed  requirements. 

In  the  first  instance,  the  question  was 
raised  whether  the  scope  of  the  bill  might 
not  be  construed  as  extending  to  cases 
where  the  Pederal  Government,  by  pro- 
viding guarantees  or  Insurance,' only  as- 
sists construction.  Examples  would  be  the 
Pederal  Housing  Authority  or  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  who  provide  such 
assistance  to  foeter  individual  homeown- 
ershlp. 

The  bill  now  clearly  states  that  assist- 
ance cases  are  outside  the  scope  of  the 
law.  Only  construction  financed  in  whole 
or  In  part  by  Federal  loans  or  grants  is 
wltliin  its  scope. 

The  second  Instance  concerns  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  Uibor.  The 
bill  now  provides  that  he  may  promul- 
gate health  and  safety  standards  only 
after  public  hearings  and  consultation 
with  an  advisory  committee.  The  conduct 
of  these  hearings  is  formal  and  is  re- 
quired to  be  governed  by  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act. 

The  Advisory  Committee  to  assist  the 
Secretary  in  formulating  standards  is 
tripartite  in  composition,  with  three  rep- 
resenUtlves  of  contractors,  three  repre- 
senting the  building  trades  industry  em- 
ployees, and  three  representing  the  pub- 
lic. The  public  representatives  must  have 
competence  in  the  field  of  construction 
safety.  The  rights  of  all  parties  are  now 
safeguarded  by  the  bill. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  one  last  point 
I  wlah  to  make.  Some  may  have  doubted 
that  there  was  a  need  for  such  a  bill 
Do  not  the  States  have  laws  protecting 
the  health  and  safety  of  all  workers,  in- 
cluding construction  workers?  Are  there 
not  well-estebllshed  standards  for  such 
work?  Why  go  through  this  involved 
process  of  having  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
devise  and  promulgate  new  standards' 
In  answer,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say 
that  there  are,  today,  no  nationally  ac- 
cepted set  of  standards  concerning  safety 
In  construction.  Nor  does  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  have,  at  present,  authority  to 
promulgate  or  enforce  such  standards 
If  they  existed.  The  States  are  not  doing 
an  adequate  Job  of  enforcing  such  stand- 
Mds  as  they  have.  And  the  standards 
they  have  are  not  themselves  adequate 

Allow  me  to  cite  some  of  the  informa- 
tion brought  out  in  the  course  of  the  con- 
sideraUon  of  this  bill,  HH.  10946,  in  sup- 
port of  my  statements,  and  of  the  bill. 

According  to  the  NaUonal  Safety  Coun- 
cU,  over  20  percent  of  the  workers  who 
are  killed  each  year  In  accidents,  on  the 
Job,  are  killed  in  construction  work.  Over 
1 1  percent  of  the  workers  disabled  in  such 
accidents  are  maimed  in  the  construc- 
tton  industry.  The  frequency  rate  for  on- 
the-Job  accidents  is  almost  twice  the  na- 
tional average  for  all  industries.  Meas- 
ured in  terms  of  severity,  the  number  of 
days  lost  to  accidents,  construcUon  has  a 
Wgher  figure  than  any  industry  with  but 
three  exceptions,  mining,  lumbering  and 
marine  transportation. 

Last  year,  there  were  2.800  construc- 
tion workers  killed  on  the  Job.  This  was 
toe  highest  death  rato  for  any  industrj- 
There  can  be  no  question  but  that  Con- 
gress can  act  to  reduce  these  figures  It 
has  the  power  to  do  so.  and  it  thus  can- 
not avoid  the  responsiblUty.  We  must  act 
to  pass  H.R.  10946. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair 
Mr.  Hanley.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  blli 
<HJl.  10946)  to  promote  health  and 
safety  In  the  building  trades  and  con- 
struction industry  in  aU  Pederal  and 
federally  financed  or  federaUy  assisted 
construction  projects,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  427,  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  sundry  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not.  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  Uble. 


I 
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MEDICAL    PACILITIES    CONSTRUC-  nonprofit   private   hospitals   and   other  Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 

TION        AND        MODERNIZATION  health  facilities,  with  an  added  provi-  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 

AMENDMENTS  OP  1969  slon  for  an  interest  subsidy  on  such  loans,  simie. 

^w^r^nmci  %M    a      h.      h    /Urop  since  the  inception  of  this  program,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  stated  by  the  dlstln- 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  speaKer,  oy  oirec-  ^^^^^  ^ygr  $3  bUllon  in  Federal  funds  gulshed  gentleman  from  Indiana.  House 

Uon  of  the  CMamittee  on  Rules,  i  <»"  uP  have  been  matehed  by  sllghUy  over  $7.2  Resolution  428  does  provide  an  open  rule 

House  Resolution  428  and  ask  tor  its  un-  y^^^^^  j^  non-Federal  funds,  leading  to  and  2  hours  of  debate  for  consideration 

mediate  consideration.  ^^  construction  or  expansion  of  over  of  H.R.  11102.  Medical  FaciUties,  Con- 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  loi-  g  g^^  facilities.  These  projects  have  pro-  struction.   and   Modernization   Amend- 

lo*s-  vlded  425,000  inpatient  care  beds  in  hos-  men ts  of  1969,  which  we  ordinarily  refer 

.a      .        ,  ».,•  Pltals  and  nursing  homes,  and  have  pro-  to  as  the  Hill-Burton  Act. 

^t*  H^t'^'it'^h-'n^S^'ln' o'rdtlJT^vi  thai  vlded  approximately  2.800  other  health  The  points  of  order  were  waived  in 
Z'^Z'X:^f:SLl^^Tt^^^^S^  faciUti^  such  as  public  health  centers  accordance  with  the  statement  of  the 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  sute  of  the  dlagnosltic  and  treatment  centers,  and  genUeman.  In  addition,  there  is  a  trans- 
Onion  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJi.  rehabilitation  facilities.  fer  of  funds  provided  on  page  5. 
11102)  to  amend  the  provisions  of  the  Pub-  There  is  a  present  need  for  an  addl-  -phe  piuDose  of  the  bill  Is  to  extend  for 
lie  Health  Act  relating  to  the  construction  tional  85,007  acute  care  hospital  beds,  3  years  the  current  program  of  matohlng 
and  modernization  of  hospiuis  and  other  893  public  health  centers,  164,430  addl-  grants  to  the  States  for  use  in  the  con- 
rt'''*l  J^"J.V^^^LnH°/tion/  for^/^conl  "°"*^  long-tcrm  beds.  872  diagnostic  and  struction  and  modernization  of  hospitals 
thonzations  of  appropriations  for  °ew  con-  treatment  centers,  and  388  rehabilitation  and  other  health  facilities  The  bill  also 
strucUon  and  for  modernization  of  facilities.  ^„„„«tip«  with  a  total  p<!timat.pd  cost  of  *"'^  "''"^^  neaiui  lacuuies.  ine  om  aiso 
authorizing  Pederal  guarantees  of  loans  for  it'^i^^if,??;  ^^^  *  ^\,f}.  ^®"?A  ion  »„?!  creates  a  new  Federal  program  of  loan 
such  construction  and  modwnizatlon  and  $5.3  blUion.  In  addition,  455,130  acute  guarantees  with  an  Interest  subsidy  for 
Federal  payment  of  part  of  the  Interest  and  long-term  care  beds  require  modern-  loans  made  for  either  the  construction 
thereon,  authorizing  grants  for  moderniza-  ization  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $10.5  bll-  or  rehabilitation  of  public  or  private  non- 
tlon  of  emergency  rooms  of  general  hospltols.  Uon.  profit  hospitals  and  other  health  facUl- 
and  extending  and  making  other  Improve-  -j-jiis  legislation  would  add  to  the  ex-  jjgg 

rovuio^'MVr'^lne"i*deb\°S^w?hshtl!  ^"'^  P'"^^?™  ^  "^'^  P'°^i:t"L°lft^^';  Authorizations  contained  in  the  bUl 

Tconred^  t^e'bm  ^d  shSr-crn"^^^^^^  ^"7  ^"?'^f^t?J°?;^'  ^n«tSiS    aS  ^^^  $937,300,000  over  a  3-year  period, 

to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  interest   subsidy   for   construction   and  Brokendown  they  total: 

rnoXme'Sb^rS'r'c^^i^rorin!  "Spr'^Sor  not  more  than  $300  mU-    !5-}y-X97K ^2^  ^ 

terstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  bill  shaU  Hon  of  guaranteed  loans  for  each  of  the     «*ca    year  1972. 312,  too.  000 

be   read  for   amendment   under   the   five-  next  3  fiscal  years.  The  amounts  avail-     '^^^^  **"  ^"'^ d-ie.ooo.ooo 

minute  r\i:e.  It  shaU  be  In  order  to  consider  able  for  guaranteed  loans  are  to  be  al-  The  program  has  been  a  success.  Since 

without  the  intervention  of  any  point  of  jocated  among  States  under  a  formula  its  inception  In  1946  over  $10,000,000,000 

nn^M  t.Zf^^^''^i'\>f^e  3  ii^«T!nd  which  considers  population,  per  capita  in  hospital  and  other  health  facilities 

2  ;!Sd  on^e^s  ui^2  3ugh  S  riom^  income,  and  need  for  construction  and  have  been  constructed.  Of  this  total  ex- 

mended  by  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  modernization.  pendlture  about  $3,000,000,000  has  been 

Foreign  Commerce,  now  printed  In  the  bill.  Under  the  guaranteed  loan  program,  Federal  funds;  the  rest  have  come  from 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  the  bill  provides  that  the  Government  local  tax  efforts  and  private  gifts.  The 

biu  for  amendment,   the  Committee  shall  ,yiu  pay  a  subsidy  on  each  loan  of  3  per-  need  is,  however,   great  for  continued 

rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  ggjjj  ^j^  loans  made  to  private  nonprofit  effort 

as   ordered   on   toe   bill   and   amendments  included  in  the  guaranteea  loan  P™  continued  under  the  bill,  with  a  new  pro- 

thereto  to  final  passage  without  Intervening  gram;   however,  the  interest  subsidy  IS  vision— an  interest  subsidy  of  3  percent, 

mouon  except  one  motion  to  recommit.  excluded.  This  will  be  available  on  loans  to  private 

^ ,„_.,,  The  cost  of  the  legislation  would  be  nonprofit  groups  on  construction  loans 

The  SPEAKER   -nie  gentleman  from  f„  ^^  year  1971.  $298.6  mimon:  fiscal  ^^  WpltS  and  healto  fSities.  ?t  ll 

Indiana  is  recoiled  for  1  hour.  year  1972.  $312.7  million;  fls(»l  year  1973.  ^^^i^y^  this  will  stimulate  construction 

Mr.   MADDEN.   Mr.   Speaker,   House  ^326  million— a  total  of  937.3  million  for  and  rehablUtation  of  facilities 

R^lutaon  428  provides  an  op^  nUe  the  3  years.                                H«„««n  nf  Loan  guarantees  wlU  also  be' extended 

vnth  2  hours  of  general  debate  for  con-  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  j^j.    j^j      eonstructlng  health  fa- 

s  deration  of  H  R.  11102,  M«Ucal  PaciU-  House  Resolution  428  in  order  that  HJI.  ^^^y^^  ^^  hospitals  or  modernizing  exist- 

tles    Construction    and    Modernization  11102  may  be  considered.  ,_              ^hls  is  done  to  helo  them  eet 

Amendments  of  1969  T^  resolution  also  Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen-  S^^^\J^tter  SIL  and  L  to  ^to^^ 

provides  that  it  shall  be  In  order  to  con-  tleman  yield?  ,,iofo   T^««e*^,«H««    o«h  \l^Kni*«*fr« 

sider  without  the  intervention  of  any  "5?  MADDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle-  Srorts                                  rehabllltotion 

point  of  order  the  amendments  in  sec-  man  from  lorwa.                                     ^  ^^  current  law  nermlts  a  State  to  tran«rfer 

tion  2.  page  2,  lines  23  tiirough  25,  and  mt.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  „„^""^™  fft^p^ptj  f,!^H?  fo™i 

page  3,  lines  1  and  2,  and  on  page  5.  lines  gentieman  for  yielding.  w^ftfit  t^  ,inH!^,,?tU,   .f  l^ct^na 

8  through  23.  ^  vmt  arguments  were  used  before  the  ^°^f^^^  ,)*l„"  e.T^*V°"  *°    «,f  f  ^^ 

The  reasons  for  waiving  points  of  order  rvS^s  CoStee  in  behalf  of  waiving  ^f^"f  ,^,Hi^/,^l^^^^^^ 

against  certain  sections  of  the  bill  are:  points  of  order,  particularly  to  page  5,  *^^,}L^,^„^if"? ,^,^°  ,f , J^^^ 

In  the  bill  as  Introduced.  Uie  auUioriza-  unes  8  through  23?  Does  the  gentieman  ^,,^"*i°"!f,iy  Sf  ^1*? Ji^'^  ^'^- 

tion  of  loan  guarantees-page  2,  section  recall  the  arguments  made  In  behalf  of  ''"J?  ^^**^lS^*' ^f^,°*^^    „, 

2— applied  only  to  nonprofit  private  fa-  waiving  of  points  of  order?  Mr.    Moss.    ISto.    d™gill.    ^a    Mt- 

clllties.  The  bill  was  reported  amended  to  Mr.  MADDEN.  The  authorization  of  Ottinger   have   filed   additional   views, 

include  also  in  this  section  "public"  fa-  the  loan  guarantee  applies  only  to  non-  They  support  the  bill  but  will  offer  a 

clllties  and  the  question  of  germaneness  private  facilities.  The  bill  was  reported  series  of  amendments.  They  believe  the 

might  be  raised.  Points  of  order  are  amended  to  include  also  In  this  section  funding  formula  should  be  modmed  to 

waived  against  the  language  in  subsec-  public   facilities,    and   the   question   of  reflect  the  ever-increasing  needs  of  urban 

tion  (b)  on  page  5  because  it  constitutes  germaneness  might  be  raised,  and  points  America,  and  to  ensure  that  the  greater 

an  appropriation  In  a  legislative  blU.  of  order  are  waived  against  the  language  portion  of  the  funds  are  used  to  meet 

HJI.  11102  would  extend  for  3  years  in  subsection   (b)    on  page  5  because  this  need.  They  also  believe  more  stress 

ttie  present  program  of  matching  grants  that  constitutes  appropriation  on  a  legls-  should  be  laid  on  moderriization  of  exist- 

to  the  States  for  construction  and  mod-  lative  blU.  ^  facilities  by  Increasing  fimdhig  for 

emlzation  of  healtii  facilities,  with  some  Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  this  purpose  and  by  cutting  back  on  new 

modifications  In  the  present  program.  It  for  his  explanation.  ^^^f^f"*'*  ^'i/^^  nS*L?^5°4^^o^ 

would  establish  a  new  program  of  Fed-  Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30  additional  $15,000,000  for  use  In  con- 

eral  guarantees  for  loans  made  for  con-  minutes  to  the  gentieman  from  Callfor-  structlng  of  community  diagnostic  and 

struction  or  modernization  of  public  or  nia  (Mr.  Smith)  .  treatment  centers  in  urban  areas. 
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Tbe  bill  WM  reported  unanimously  by 
the  committee. 
Mr.  8pe«ker,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 

rule. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  t  move 
the  prevloas  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  queetlon  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Utble. 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself   into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11102)   to  amend  the 
provlsloDS  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act   relatlnc   to   the   oonstmctlon   and 
modemliatlon   of  hospitals   and   other 
medical  facilities  by  providing  separate 
authorizations  of  appropriations  for  new 
construction  and  for  modernization  of 
facilities,  authorMng  Federal  guarantees 
of  loans  for  such  construction  and  mod- 
ernization and  Federal  payment  of  part 
of    the    interest    thereon,    authorizing 
ffrant»-for  modernization  of  emergency 
rooms-of  general  hospitals,  and  extend- 
ing and  making  other  iJllprovements  in 
the  program  authorized  by  these  pro- 
visions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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or  THX  coMMrms  or  thi  wkols 
Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.   11102.  with 
Mr.  St  OnucAnf  In  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  flrst  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mz.  Stag- 
GBRS) ,  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  <Mr. 
Sprikckr  ) .  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  should  like  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana   (Mr.  Maddkh)    and 
the    gentleman    from    California    (Mr. 
Smith)  for  their  explanation  of  the  bill. 
I  believe  they  went  Into  It  rather  fully. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  under  consider- 
ation today  Is  a  good  blU.  It  Is  one  that 
has  been  carefully  worked  out  both  in 
the  subcommittee  and  in  full  committee. 
The  Hill -Burton  program  has  been  In 
effect  since  1946,  and  Is  one  of  the  most 
successful     Federal  State     partnership 
programs  on  the  books.  HuoughouC  its 
history,  this  program  has  been  extended 
for  relatively   limited  periods   of  time, 
ranging  between  3  and  5  years,  so  thai 
the  Intentote   and   Foreign   Commerce 
Committee  has  kept  in  very  close  touch 
with  the  program  throughout  Its  Ufetime. 
This  year  our  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Health  and  Welfare  held  4  days  of  hear- 
ings on  this  program,  and  then  the  sub- 
committee and  the  full  committee  held  a 
total  of  6  days  of  executive  sessions  on 
the  bill. 

I  think  It  would  be  fair  to  say  that  all 
members  of  the  committee  support  the 
bill,  although  a  few  members  disagree 


with  spedfle  details,  but  support  the 
overall  procram.  The  bill  calls  for  appro- 
prtaUoos  totaling  $937  million  over  a  3- 
year  period  for  an  extension  of  the  exist- 
ing program  of  matching  grants  for  con- 
struction or  modernization  of  faculties 
In  addition,  the  bUl  provides  for  a  new 
program  of  guaranteed  loans  of  up  to 
1300  million  a  year.  These  loans  would  be 
made  to  either  public  or  nonprofit  private 
groups  by  private  lenders  for  construc- 
tion or  modernization  of  health  facilities. 
These  loans  would  be  guaranteed  both 
as  to  principal  and  interest  by  the  United 
States,  and  where  the  loan  Is  made  to  a 
private  nonprofit  borrower,  an  Interest 
subsidy  would  be  paid,  amounting  to  3 
percent  of  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  loan 
per  year. 

Under  the  program  originally  enacted 
In  1946.  over  $10  billion  of  hospital  and 
other  health  facilities  construction  has 
been  carried  out.  Slightly  over  $3  billion 
In  Federal  funds  have  been  matched  by 
slightly  over  $7  2  bUllon  non-Federal 
fimds.  leading  to  the  construction  or  ex- 
pansion of  over  9.800  facilities.  These 
projects  have  provided  425,000  Inpatient 
care  beds  in  hospitals  and  nursing  homes, 
and  have  provided  approximately  2J00 
other  health  faclllUes  such  as  pubUc 
health  centers,  diagnostic  and  treatment 
centers,  and  rehabilitation  facilities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  information  furnished 
by  State  agencies  administering  the  pro- 
gram Indicate  a  present  need  for  an  addl- 
Uonal  85,007  acute  care  hospital  beds, 
893  public  health  centers,  164,430  addi- 
tional long-term  beds,  872  diagnostic  and 
treatment  centers,  and  388  rehabilitation 
facUiUes,  with  a  total  estimated  cost  of 
$5.3  billion.  In  addition.  455,130  acute 
and  long-term  care  beds  require  modern- 
ization at  an  estimated  cost  of  $10  5 
billion. 

The  reported  bill  would  add  to  the 
existing  program  a  new  program  of  fed- 
erally guaranteed  loans,  combined  with 
an  interest  subsidy  for  construction  and 
modernization  of  hospitals  and  other 
health  facilities.  This  program  would  be 
In  addition  to  the  existing  program  ad- 
ministered by  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  under 
which  mortgages  may  be  insured  by  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  upon 
payment  of  a  premium  for  such  insur- 
ance. 

The  principal  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  the  guaranteed  locm  program  will 
be  the  substantial  stimulation  this  pro- 
gram will  give  to  private  groups  to  obtain 
financing  for  new  hoepltal  construction. 
We  anUcipate  that  the  full  amount  of 
guarantees  wiU  be  utUized  each  year, 
providing  a  substantial  increase  In  health 
facility  construction  and  modernization. 
The  Initial  budgetary  Impact  will  be  rela- 
tively sUght  In  comparison  with  the  sub- 
stantially increased  construction  and 
modernization  which  we  believe  will  oc- 
cur as  a  result  of  the  combination  of  loan 
guarantees  and  Interest  subsidies  con- 
tained in  the  bill. 

With  respect  to  the  grant  program,  we 
believe  it  has  demonstrated  its  value  over 
the  years,  and  should  be  continued  as  Is 
provided  In  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  extension  and  re- 
vision of  tlUe  VI  of  the  Public  Health 


Service   Act   now   pending   before   this 
House  must  be  considered,  and  Its  final 
form  determined,  in  the  light  of  the  fact 
that  It  is  but  one  part,  though  an  impor- 
tant  part,  of  the  Nation's  overall  health 
prograoL  It  is  the  point  of  departure  in 
this  Congress  in  our  Joint  efforts  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency,  strengthen  the  ca- 
pacity, and  control  the  alarming  rise  in 
cost  of  our  country's  health  care  delivery 
system.  The  directions  charted  by  this 
leglslaUon  can  have  a  positive  Impact  on 
each  of  these  areas  of  legitimate  Fed- 
eral concern  far  beyond  the  initial  Im- 
pact  of  the  dollars  directly  authorized. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  program  under  this 
bill  Is  badly  needed.  Our  current  nation- 
al needs  for  hospital  and  other  health 
facility  construction  and  modernization 
are  in  excess  of  $16  billion.  We  feel  that 
this  bill  will  make  a  substantial  contri- 
bution toward  meeting  this  need  and  we 
recommend  its  approval  by  the  House 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 

In  the  period  immediately  following 
World  War  H  there  was  a  great  need  for 
hospital  beds  in  rural  areas.  Without  such 
beds  medical  care  for  large  portions  of 
the  population  was  nonexistent.  Doctors 
willing  to  serve  in  smaUer  towns  had  no 
facilities  with  which  to  carry  on  the 
kind  of  medicine  necessary.  From  that 
need  came  the  Hill-Burton  Hospital  Con- 
struction Act  which  provided  funds  on  a 
matching  basis  with  States  and  towns 
State  plans  setting  priorities  were  re- 
quired, and  this  created  the  pattern  for 
operation  of  the  act.  It  was  a  well  con- 
ceived scheme  to  get  the  Job  done,  and 
time  has  proved  it  so.  Today  great  ad- 
vances have  been  made  toward  meeting 
the  need. 

As  time  went  on  it  became  apparent 
that  changing  times  called  for  changing 
emphasis  In  medical  facilities  and  In  the 
creation  of  several  new  kinds  of  facilities. 
The  practice  of  medicine  was  changing 
along  with  business,  Government,  and 
the  inclination  for  more  people  to  crowd 
into    metropolitan    areas.    Ideas    about 
proper  treatment  were  emerging  which 
required  new  approaches  to  facility  con- 
struction as  well.  As  a  result,  Congress 
has  added  to  HlIl-Burton  In  recent  years 
In  addition  to   traditional  community 
hospital  beds  for  those  who  need  Inten- 
sive care,  long-term  care  facilities,  diag- 
nostic and  treatment  centers,  and  re- 
habilitation  centers   have   been  added. 
The  program  has  proved  a  great  bless- 
ing to  the  ill.  It  has  helped  millions  of 
Americans  back  to  good  health  through 
Improved   hospital  care   and   expanded 
care  facilities.  More  and  more  commu- 
nities have  worked  these  Into  the  local 
health    care    plan.    Aside    from    Hill- 
Burton,  but  certainly  part  of  the  same 
pattern  and  purpose,  have  been  the  facil- 
ities for  community  mental  health  and 
mental  retardation  which  now  include 
care  for  drug  addicts  and  alcoholics 

Hill-Burton  has  not  been  standing 
still.  It  may  not  have  charged  off  In  new 
directions  at  the  first  suggestion  of  those 
with  9)eclallzed  problems  which  were 
peculiar  to  a  small  area,  however.  When 
the  need  for  modernization  of  city  hospi- 
tals was  first  brought  to  light,  a  modest 
start  was  made  by  providing  some  funds 
which  could  be  used  for  this  purpose  I 
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must  point  out  that  even  the  original 
law  probably  could  have  been  interpreted 
to  cover  the  situation  adequately.  The 
problem  seemed  to  be  that  of  competi- 
tion for  the  funds  at  State  levels.  There 
Is  no  doubt  that  many  modernisation 
projects  are  of  such  magnitude  that  to 
finance  them  would  blot  up  all  the  funds 
available  for  an  entire  State.  Large 
teaching  hospitals  are  the  backbone  of 
the  system  for  creating  new  health  pro- 
fessionals without  which  no  hospitals 
will  be  able  to  (^>erate.  Many  of  them 
are  now  very  old  and  have  been  neglected 
or  put  off  In  the  dizzy  spiral  of  costs. 
That  Is  recognized. 

It  is  for  that  reason  as  much  as  any 
other  that  the  levels  of  authorization 
have  not  been  drastically  reduced  for 
construction  in  the  bill  before  the  House 
today.  It  is  also  for  that  reason  that  HH. 
11102  leaves  It  up  to  each  State  to  decide 
whether  rural  beds  are  In  great  need. 
The  presiimptlon  would  be  that  cmly  a 
positive  determination  of  a  present 
pressing  need  for  rural  hospital  beds 
would  keep  the  money  from  other,  newer 
priorities. 

There  will  be  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
here  today  about  a  principle  of  allotting 
money  to  the  States  which  has  been 
present  In  the  HlU-Burton  scheme  for  a 
long  time  and  which  is  known  as  the 
squaring  factor.  This  means  that  to  de- 
termine how  much  money  is  Initially 
allotted  to  a  given  State,  one  must  de- 
termine the  population  of  the  State  and 
then  square  its  allotment  percentage 
after  the  population  figure  has  been  di- 
vided Into  the  available  funds.  It  will  be 
said,  no  doubt,  that  this  Is  unduly  pref- 
erential to  rural  areas  or  at  least  im- 
duly  harsh  on  States  with  large  popu- 
lations. There  Is  no  doubt  that  the 
formula  thus  awUed  helps  States  like 
Kentucky,  Louisiana,  West  Virginia, 
Tennessee,  and  my  own  State  of  Minne- 
sota. That  is  because  they  are  the  ones 
that  need  help  the  most. 

What  happens  when  we  remove  the 
.squaring  factor?  Fourteen  States  would 
lose  more  than  one-half  million  In  for- 
mula funds  apiece.  Two  of  them.  Ken- 
tucky and  Louisiana,  also  Puerto  Rico, 
would  lose  over  1  million  each.  And 
who  would  gain?  States  like  New  York. 
California,  Ohio,  and  Massachusetts 
would  gain.  The  formula  was  intended  to 
put  the  money  where  there  was  the  least 
possibility  of  reaching  the  goal  without  It. 
Now  those  as  has  want  a  bigger  cut.  If 
they  have  large  problems,  and  I  am  sure 
they  do.  they  also  have  far  better  chances 
to  meet  them. 

It  is  very  possible  that  no  change  In 
formula  without  massive  Federal  grants 
giving  unreasonable  percentages  to  large 
projects  would  solve  the  modernization 
problem  of  the  big-city  hospitals.  An  al- 
most complete  scrapping  of  Hill-Burton 
as  we  know  It  would  result.  There  are 
those  who  argue  that  this  is  Just  dandy 
because  the  rural  areas  and  smaller  com- 
munities do  not  need  help  any  more. 
That  Is  strictly  not  so.  The  whole  system 
of  delivering  health  services  is  in  a  State 
of  quiet — and  in  some  comers  not  so 
quiet — revolution.  Needs  for  new  kinds 
of  facilities  and  new  systems,  new  equip- 
ment are  going  to  continue  and  possibly 


Increase  everywhere.  Big  cities  do  not 
have  a  monopoly  on  health  problems  and 
they  will  not  have.  A  complete  shift  In 
grant  emphasis  Just  is  not  the  answer, 
and  the  bill  which  came  from  the  com- 
mittee recognizes  that  fact. 

A  new  and  very  special  program  has 
now  been  Included  which  we  feel  does 
attack  the  problem  sensibly.  Only  by 
getting  private  fimds  Involved  will  large 
modernization  projects  ever  get  off  the 
ground.  It  has  been  difficult  to  Interest 
private  money  in  long-range  loans  based 
upon  public  or  nonprofit  operations  of 
such  Institutions.  No  one  should  be 
blamed  for  this.  It  Is  a  fact  of  life  which 
we  hope  the  bill  can  change.  The  new 
program  would  allow  hospitals  to  bor- 
row from  private  sources  with  a  guar- 
antee of  that  loan  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  In  the  case  of  nonprofit 
hospitals  a  further  assist  by  way  of  an 
interest  subsidy  of  3  percent.  We  believe 
this  method  will  prove  cheaper  to  tax- 
payers. Over  the  3-year  iierlod  covered  by 
this  legislation  loans  up  to  a  total  of  one 
billion  eight  hundred  million  dollars  can 
be  guaranteed.  This  is  not  hay. 

If  one  has  read  the  additional  views  to 
the  committee  report,  he  might  get  the 
impression  that  the  use  of  grant  funds 
for  modernization  is  almost  Impossible 
or  at  best  a  dribble  because  the  specific 
amoimts  assigned  to  modernization  alone 
are  smaller  than  those  assigned  to  con- 
struction categories.  To  properly  Inform 
you  on  this  point  I  wish  to  draw  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  transfers 
among  these  various  categories  are  pos- 
sible at  the  discretion  of  the  State  au- 
thorities, where  I  certainly  feel  such  dis- 
cretion should  lie.  It  is  most  interesting 
to  note  that  the  transfer  authority  is  a 
one-way  street.  Funds  may  be  trans- 
ferred away  from  construction  but  not 
to  It. 

States  can  and  should  woilc  out  pri- 
orities for  logical  use  of  the  grant  funds 
which  come  to  them.  And  if  moderniza- 
tion is  the  problem,  it  can  be  so  deter- 
mined and  handled  accordingly.  It  Is  in- 
teresting to  note,  however,  that  only  one 
of  the  big  States  has  made  any  sizable 
or  even  significant  shift  of  funds  into 
modernization  In  the  last  3  years  al- 
though the  authority  has  been  there.  The 
flexibility  built  into  this  program  as 
found  in  the  bill  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee makes  complete  sense.  It  allows 
States  to  attack  their  individual  prob- 
lems but  does  not  try  to  solve  the  Internal 
bickerings  by  freezing  the  bulk  of  the 
funds  In  one  category. 

Tliere  are  other  limovatlons  in  the 
present  bill  which  merit  your  attention 
because  they  demonstrate  again  the  way 
the  committee,  and  in  past  years  the 
Congress,  has  tried  to  upgrade  and 
streamline  Hill-Burton.  For  one  thing, 
the  definition  of  "hospital"  has  been 
changed  to  eliminate  some  administra- 
tive roadblocks  which  have  shown  up.  A 
project  which  wishes  to  include  such 
things  as  home-care  units  and  self-care 
units  now  must  process  its  application 
through  more  than  one  channel.  By  in- 
cluding such  items  in  the  definition,  a 
project  may  be  treated  as  a  whole  and 
save  considerable  administrative  dupli- 
cation. Provision  would  now  be  required 


for    extended    care    facilities    In    new 
projecto. 

The  whole  process  for  delivering  med- 
ical services  Is  being  scrutinized  under 
the  partnership  for  health  programs 
across  the  coimtry.  Many  of  these  are 
Just  nicely  getting  imderway.  This  bill 
makes  it  possible  for  such  organizations, 
where  In  existence,  to  at  least  look  over 
Hill-Burton  projects.  As  time  goes  on 
we  can  and  must  bring  all  long-range 
planning  and  priority-setting  machinery 
into  gear.  This  is  a  first  and  very  im- 
portant step. 

In  my  opinion  the  bill  reported  to  this 
House  by  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Is  a  well  consid- 
ered, reasonable  bill  which  gets  at  the 
problems  of  health  facility  construction 
in  realistic  terms  and  in  a  way  which  Is 
fair  to  all  of  the  wide  variety  of  inter- 
ests involved.  I  reconunend  its  passage 
as  reported. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentieman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Jarman).  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.   JARMAN.   Mr.   Chairman,   H.R. 
11102,  the  Medical  Facilities  Construc- 
tion and  Modernization  Amendments  of 
1969,  is  the  best  of  several  alternative  at>- 
proaches  in  respect  to  providing  Federal 
construction   assistance   in   overcoming 
the  present  problems  associated  with  the 
Nation's  health  facilities.  In  brief,  these 
problems  are  essentially  twofold:  The  ex- 
tent of  existing  health  facility  capital 
needs,  especially  capital  for  moderniza- 
tion, and  the  need  to  encourage  a  better 
balance  or  mix  of  conunimity  health  fa- 
cilities,   integrated    in    the    functional 
sense.  The  Nation  presently  needs  an  ad- 
ditional 85,000  acute  care  beds,  893  pub- 
lic health  centers,  149,413  additional  long 
term  care  or  extended  care  beds,  872  out- 
patient centers  and  388  facilities  for  re- 
habilitation, at  a  total  cost  of  $5  billion, 
at  today's  prices.  However,  the  Nation's 
gravest  health  facility  problem  in  terms 
of  cost  is  to  modernize  or  replace  health 
fsicllltles  containing  some  455,000  acute 
and  long  term  care  beds,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $10.8  billion.  Equally  important. 
Increased  emphasis  must  be  placed  upon 
coordinated,    community    level    health 
planning  lesullng  to  a  better  balance  or 
mix  of  community  level  health  facilities 
and  other  health  resources,  integrated  in 
the  fimctional  sense,  capability  of  pro- 
viding the  full  spectrum  of  facilities  and 
services  necessary  to  the  continuity  of 
patient  care. 

The  bill  properly  addresses  itself  to 
this  two-pronged  problem  by  retaining 
those  aspects  of  the  existing  health  fa- 
cility planning  and  construction  program 
which  have  demonstrated  their  effective- 
ness in  respect  to  these  problems  while, 
at  the  same  time,  changing  and  expand- 
ing the  existing  program  in  those  areas 
where  the  need  for  such  change  and  ex- 
pansion has  been  clearly  demonstrated. 
In  summary,  the  bill  would  extend  the 
authority  for  3  years,  the  existing  and 
proven  portions  of  the  grant  program, 
provide  new  authority  to  administer  a 
3-year  program  of  loan  guarantees  with 
Interest  subsidies,  and  loan  guarantees. 
without  Interest  subsidies.  In  addition. 
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the  bill  conUliu  new  authority  for  di- 
rect Federml  gnnts  to  assist  in  the  mod- 
ernization of  emergency  rooms  of  gen- 
eral hosiritaia.  u  well  as  including  several 
other  overall  provisions  which  would 
modify  the  existing  program  to  deal  more 
directly  with  specific  health  facility  and 
health  planning  problems  which  have 
been  clearly  identified  since  the  pro- 
gram's last  extension  in  1964. 

For  example,  section  2  of  the  bill  prop- 
erly expands  the  Federal  effort  in  dealing 
with  the  existing  health  facility  needs 
through  the  creation  of  a  3-year  $900 
million  loan  guarantee  program,  with  3- 
percent  Federal  Interest  subsidies,  which 
would  assist  privately  owned  nonprofit 
health  facilities  in  both  modernization 
and  construction  of  additional  health  fa- 
cilities.   This    alternative    was    selected 
after  thorough  consideration  of  all  the 
facets  connected  with  expanding  the  au- 
thority under  the  existing  grant  program 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  have  an  ap- 
preciable impact  an  the  Nation's  health 
facility  modernization  and  construction 
naeds  .which  are  presently  approaching 
$16  billion.  Further,  the  Interest  subsidy 
provision  will  tend  to  reduce  or  at  least 
slow  the  rate  of  ever- increasing  Individ- 
ual patient-day  costs  since  the  payment 
of  interest  on  loans  will  in  part  be  as- 
sumed by  the  entire  Nation  rather  than 
the  individual  patient. 

At  the  same  time  the  bill  provides 
equally  adequate  loan  guarantee  assist- 
ance for  the  construction  and  moderniza- 
tion of  publicly  owned  health  facUltiea. 
Although  interest  subsidies  would  not  be 
available  to  publicly  owned  health  fa- 
cilities, seeking  loan  guarantee  assist- 
ance, publicly  owned  health  facilities, 
unlike  private  nonprofit  health  facilities 
do  have  certain  equalizing  capital  forma- 
tion advantages  such  as  their  revenue  or 
tax  base,  as  well  as  the  incentive  of  the 
tax-free  status  of  the  interest  earned  on 
their  bonds. 

The  bill  does  not  provide  for  direct 
Federal  aid  to  health  facilities  which  may 
be  In  need  of  emergency  construction 
assistance  since  it  was  felt  that  the  on- 
going health  facility  planning  efforts  of 
the  States  were  best  able  to  determine 
where  assistance  is   Imperative,   rather 
than  through  any  direct  Federal  assist- 
ance program,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
compatible    with    a    particular    State's 
health  facility  planning  effort.  Further, 
the  unnecessary  proliferation  of  Federal 
health  facility  assistance  program,  espe- 
cially when  not  a  part  of  a  State's  on- 
going planning  efforts  can  frequently  im- 
pede the  execution  of  rationally  devel- 
oped State  and  community-level  health 
plans. 

The  bill  maintains  the  proper  balance 
or  quality  of  methods  by  which  funds 
are  allotted  to  the  States  by  continuing 
the  existing  allotment  formula  for  grant 
funds  for  new  construction  and  con- 
tinuing the  health  facility  moderniza- 
tion need  factor,  as  well  as  relative  popu- 
lation and  income  in  allotting  moderni- 
zation grants  to  the  States.  Recognizing 
further  the  merits  of  employing  the 
health  facUlty  need  factor,  its  use  has 
been  extended  in  the  bill,  along  with 
relative  population  and  relative  income, 
in  allotting  loan  guarantees  to  the  States. 
After  lengthy  consideration  of  the  ex- 
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istlng  priority  preference  for  the  con- 
struction of  addlUonal  health  facilities 
in  rural  areas,  it  was  agreed  that  each 
State  could  best  decide,  through  their 
annual  health  facility  plan,  whether  a 
rural    area    preference     was    in    fact 
needed.    Accordingly,    the    rural    area 
priority  preference  was  modified,  to  be 
made  optional  on  the  part  of  the  States 
SecUon  3  of  the  bill  provides  the  au- 
thority to  administer  a  3  year.  $30  mil- 
lion   authorizaUon    of    direct    Federal 
grants   to   assist  In   the   modernization 
of  emergency  rooms  of  general  hospitals. 
This  provision,  we  feel,  wiU  have  an  af- 
firmative Impact  upon  the  Nation's  ca- 
pability   to    deUver    emergency    health 
services  to  victims  of  highway  and  in- 
dustrial accidents  as  well  as  other  forms 
of  mishaps.  Since  the  provision  provides 
for  direct  Federal  project  grants.  It  is 
expected  that  it  would  be  administered 
in  such  a  way  to  complement  the  State 
health  facility  planning  efforts  by  seek- 
ing SUte  agency  consultation  and  as- 
sistance in  its  administration,  especially 
as  It  relates  to  the  States  developing  a 
State  plan  for  emergency  care  services 
as  a  part  of  the  State  health  facilities 
plan. 

Section  13  of  the  bill  Is  directed  to  as- 
sisting the  further  development  of  a  co- 
ordinated community  level  health  plan- 
ning process,  as  well  as  Insuring  that  the 
several   community-level,   federally   as- 
sisted health  facility  and  health  planning 
efforts    are    mutually    complementary. 
The  section  requires  that  the  local  ar^a- 
wide  health  planning  agency  bodies  as- 
sisted under  314(b)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  be  provided  an  opportunity 
to  review  the  applications  for  assistance 
under  the  program.  In  the  absence  of  a 
local  areawlde  health  planning  agency 
assisted  under  314(b).  the  State  Com- 
munity Health  Planning  Agency  would 
be  provided  an  opportunity   to  review 
applications   for    assistance    under    the 
program.  In  this  w^y.  we  feel  we  have 
provided  the  basis  for  the  necessary  in- 
volvement of  other  health  planning  ac- 
tivities and  at  the  same  time  have  not 
placed  up<Mi  the  State  agency  adminis- 
tering  this   program    and    the   project 
sponsors,  an  Inordinately  severe  admin- 
istrative burden. 

The  bill  also  recognizes  the  necessity 
for  improving  the  continuity  of  care  that 
is  delivered  to  patients  of  general  hos- 
pitals by  requiring  that  general  hospi- 
tals receiving  assistance  under  this  pro- 
gram agree  to  provide  extended  care 
services  within  the  general  hospital. 
However,  since  It  is  recognized  that  there 
may  be  some  instances  where  it  may  not 
be  possible  or  desirable  for  extended  care 
services  to  be  included  in  every  general 
hospital  assisted,  there  is  adequate  pro- 
visions for  waiving  this  requirement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  passage  of 
HH.  11102.  ^^ 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  STAOQERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  OrmfoxH) . 

Mr.  OTTmOER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  congratulate  my  respected 
chairman  (»«r.  Stagoxhs)  and  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcommlt- 


te«  (Mr.  Jaucan)  for  the  generally  ex- 
cellent Job  they  did  with  this  bill  This 
legislation  Incorporates  many  advances 
and  improvements.  In  the  report,  and 
in  some  provisions  of  the  bill,  moreover 
the  committee  recognizes  the  unques- 
tionable shift  in  health  needs  in  this 
Nation  from  the  rural  areas,  for  which 
Hill-Burton  was  originally  designed,  to 
the  urban  areas. 

In  another  major  advance,  this  legis- 
lation makes  a  start  toward  use  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  improve  deUvery  of  health 
services  to  the  people  rather  than  the 
past  emphasis  which  has  been  mostly  on 
assisting  hospitals  and  the  medical  pro- 
fession without  regard  for  how  they  are 
serving  people.  I  am  particularly  appre- 
ciative of  the  new  definition  of  "hospi- 
tals" to  include  extended  care  facilities 
Many  of  our  hospitals  today  are  over- 
crowded because  there  are  a  great  many 
people  occupying  acute  care  beds  who 
should  not  be  there.  Old  people  and  con- 
valescents who  need  care  but  who  are 
not  sick  and.  therefore,  do  not  need 
treatment  are  occupying  beds  designed 
for  the  critically  ill.  This  is  primarily 
the  result  of  the  lack  of  adequate  ex- 
tended  care  facilities. 

Expanding  the  definition  of  "hospl- 
tals"  to  include  extended  care  facilities 
will  make  it  possible  to  create  alterna- 
tive facilities  for  such  people.  Because 
these  facilities  are  less  expensive  to 
build  and  much  less  expensive  to  oper- 
ate, we  can  also  then  make  significant 
inroads  on  our  soaring  hospital  costs. 

"ITie  new  emergency  room  provisions 
of  the  bill  wUl  go  a  long  way  toward 
meeting  the  need  for  these  facilities. 

The  use  of  financial  statements  from 
the  hospitals  is  going  to  help  us  a  great 
deal  in  trying  to  hold  down  the  tremen- 
dous rise  in  the  cost  of  hospital 
attention. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  good  provi- 
sions and  deserve  support.  My  qtuurel 
with  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee is  that  It  simply  has  not  gone  far 
enough  to  keep  up  with  the  rapidly 
changing  conditions  in  our  Nation.  It 
has  not  taken  the  basic  step  that  will 
make  its  really  good  provisions  effective. 
For  example,  in  spite  of  its  advances 
the  bill  would  extend  for  3  years  the 
basic  HlIl-Burton  formula  which  gives 
such  tremendous  advantage  to  rural 
areas  and  seriously  slights  our  growing 
urban  areas. 

The  old  Hill-Burton  formula  may  have 
made  sense  in  1946  when  the  crying  need 
was  for  medical  facilities  to  serve  rural 
areas.  But,  as  the  committee  properly 
points  out.  the  Hill-Burton  Act  has  done 
a  tremendous  job  to  meet  this  rural  need 
so  that  we  now  are  to  the  point  where 
we  have  satisfied  90  percent  of  the  needs 
of  the  country  in  terms  of  hospital  facili- 
ties. Parenthetically.  I  think  It  wise  to 
point  out  that  many  and  perhaps  most 
of  the  facilities  that  have  been  built  are 
already  obsolete  and  in  desperate  need 
of  modernization. 

The  committee  admits  the  rural  em- 
phasis of  the  existing  program  in  the 
report  on  page  8,  and  says : 

The  program,  tbttrefore.  provided  priori- 
tlee  In  oonctructlon  of  new  hospital  bed  ca- 
pacity for  facUltlea  serving  rural  areas.  .  . 
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The  committee  claims  that  this  rural 
emphasis  of  Hill-Burton  funds  distribu- 
tion has  now  shifted.  The  fact  is  It  has 
not.  Some  70  percent  of  the  Hill-Burton 
funds  at  the  present  time  go  to  commu- 
nities with  populations  under  50,000. 

A  table  is  provided  on  page  9  which 
is  intended  to  show  that  HlU-Burton 
money  presently  is  being  spent  with  an 
urban  emphasis.  That  table  has  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  definitions  of  "ur- 
ban" I  have  ever  seen.  It  includes  under 
the  category  'other  urban."  communi- 
ties between  2,500  and  50,000  population. 
"Rural. "  it  defines  as  only  communities 
of  2,500  and  under.  Using  that  definition, 
the  report  purports  to  show  that  the 
majority  of  funds  has  been  spent  in 
•urban"  areas — busy  metropolitan  cen- 
ters of  2,500  "citified"  souls.  I  think  that 
is  clearly  misleading. 

A  community  of  under  50,000  Is  reaUy 
rural  and  a  hospital  built  in  such  a  com- 
munity serves  a  rural  population.  Cer- 
tainly a  community  of  2.501  people 
cannot  be  accurately  described  as  urban. 
If  you  Uke  the  figures  for  "other  urban" 
and  put  them  where  they  belong,  with 
those  that  are  labeled  "rural."  it  proves 
conclusively  and  dramaticaUy  that  the 
great  majority— some  70  percent  of  Hill- 
Burton  funds — do  in  fact  still  go  to  rural 
communities.  In  fact,  a  large  majority 
of  the  funds  go  to  communities  of  under 
15  000  population  and  a  large  majority 
of' the  funds  go  to  buUd  small,  inefQ- 
cient  hospitals  with  between  30  and  50 

beds.  ^.    .    ... 

Now,  simple  reason  argues  that  this 
rural  emphasis  must  be  changed. 

Furthermore,  the  biU  extends  this 
loaded  and  Inequitable  formula  to  all  the 
new  grant  programs  with  the  exception 
of  the  modernization  program.  It  ex- 
tends the  rural  formula  to  the  diagnos- 
tic center  program.  It  extends  it  to  the 
programs  for  extended  care  and  rehabUi- 
tation  faculties.  Thus,  the  effort  to  meet 
the  real  health  needs  of  the  Nation  Is  di- 
verted and  frustirated  by  a  20-year-old 
special-interest  formula  that  has  long 
outlived  its  usefulness. 

I  am  going,  therefore,  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  change  the  formula  to 
that  which  is  used  presently  for  moderni- 
zation. It  is  a  fair  and  equitable  formula 
that  gives  no  special  advantage  to  any 
region.  It  is  based  on  population,  per 
capita  Income,  and  need.  Not  only  is  this 
fairer,  it  will  make  it  possible  for  us  to 
start  meeting  the  urgent,  unmet  health 
needs  in  this  country  today. 

Another  problem  with  this  bUl  is  the 
failure  to  recognize  the  changed  health 
priorities  in  this  Nation.  The  committee 
states  in  its  report  that  90  percent  of  the 
need  for  new  hospitals  in  the  country  has 
been  met.  The  committee  admits  in  its 
report  the  need  for  modernization  Is  the 
overwhelming  need  all  over  the  country. 
All  the  testimony  before  the  subcom- 
mittee confirmed  the  primacy  of  the 
need  for  modernization. 

Today  we  have  in  the  country  a  situa- 
tion where  one-third  of  our  hospital  beds 
are  obsolete.  On  page  6  of  the  committee 
report,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  burden  Is 
growing  at  an  appalling  rate.  The  report 
states  that  an  additional  41,000  ho«?i- 
tal  beds  every  year  are  being  added  to  the 
obsolete  category. 
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Page  4  of  the  committee  report  shows 
that  the  need  for  all  new  construction  in 
the  country  is  $5.3  bUlion  whereas  the 
need  for  modernization  is  almost  double 
that  or  $10.5  billion,  with  some  455,130 
hospital  beds  requiring  modernization. 

Yet,  the  committee  set  exactly  the  op- 
posite priorities  in  its  authorization.  The 
committee  reduced  the  funds  for  modern- 
ization from  $65  million  last  year  to  only 
$50  million  next  year  and  increased  the 
amount  for  new  hospital  construction 
from  $130  mUlion  to  $135  mUlion.  It  also 
added  another  $100  million  for  new  con- 
struction programs  for  other  medical  fa- 
cilities. 

The  need  is  2  to  1  for  modernization; 
the  program  is  more  than  4  to  1  con- 
struction. If  that  is  not  topsy-turvy  I 
do  not  Icnow  what  is. 

Now  the  committee  says  the  bill  has  an 
expanded  provision  under  which  the 
State  agency  can  shift  fimds  from  new 
construction  to  modernization.  That  Is 
an  improvement,  but  it  certainly  is  not 
enough.  First,  the  State  agencies  natu- 
rally are  going  to  follow  the  priority 
set  by  the  Congress.  We  have  not  got 
the  right  to  ask  them  to  do  otherwise. 
Second,  setting  priorities  is  a  responsi- 
bility that  Congress  should  exercise.  To 
rely  on  a  State  agency  to  correct  our 
misset  priorities  is  an  abrogation  of  our 
constitutional  responsibility. 

We  know  what  the  needs  are.  We  know 
what  the  priorities  should  be.  Why  are 
we  afraid  to  specify  that  modernization 
should  receive  the  largest  proportion  of 
the  funds  provided  under  this  act? 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
DiNGELL)  is  going  to  offer  an  amendment 
which  will  in  effect  reverse  these  priori- 
ties without  substantiaUy  changing  the 
total  amount  of  funds. 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  throughout 
the  country  today  is  for  providing  facul- 
ties that  can  deliver  health  services 
where  the  people  are  and  where  the  need 
is  greatest.  That  was  what  HUl-Burton 
did  for  the  poor  rural  communities,  prin- 
cipaUy  in  the  South  when  the  need  was 
greatest  there.  Now  the  need  is  in  our 
lu-ban  centers  and  particularly  in  the 
economicaUy  deprived  sections  wiUiin 
those  urban  centers.  Can  we  do  less  than 
help  them  as  we  helped  the  rural  areas 
before?— especially  since  our  program 
would  not  favor  the  urban  areas  as  HUl- 
Burton  favored  the  rural  areas,  but  would 
only  treat  all  areas  equally. 

Through  our  magnificent  programs  of 
medical  research,  we  have  amassed  a 
tremendous  amount  of  knowledge  as  to 
how  to  treat  Ulnesses  and  accidents  and 
yet  we  have  largely  f  aUed  to  deliver  these 
services  to  the  people  who  most  need 
them.  ^.  ., 

WhUe  there  are  fimds  for  diagnostic 
and  treatment  faculties  provided  in  the 
committee  biU.  they  are  tied  to  the  HIU- 
Burton  formula  with  its  rural  bias.  In 
addition,  the  diagnostic  and  treatment 
faculties  that  are  provided  have  to  be 
constructed  in  connection  with  an  ac- 
tual hospital  service. 

And  there  Is  the  nub:  Hospitals  are 
not  buUt  in  the  impoverished  urban  cen- 

TTie  diagnostic  faculties  that  are  really 
needed  should  be  buUt  where  the  pewle 
are— not  where  the  hospitals  are.  The 


committee  bUl  does  have  a  waiver  pro-! 
vision  for  special  situations.  But  what^ 
they  consider  as  a  special  situation  is  ii^ 
fact  the  rule.  And  the  only  way  to  meefi^ 
the  conditions  as  they  are  is  to  provld*^'*^ 
diagnostic  and  treatment  centers  sepa- 
rate from  hospitals  to  serve  our  urban 
poor.  This  ought  to  be  the  predominant 
theme  of  our  effort  rather  than  the  spe- 
cial exception  xmder  this  provision. 

My  colleague  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Farbstein)  will  offer  an  amendment  that 
wUl  add  $15  mUlion  to  this  program,  ear- 
marked speciflcaUy  for  urban  diagnostic 
and  treatment  centers  that  do  not  require 
physical  connection  with  a  hospital.  The 
committee's  $20  miUion  for  centers  to 
serve  other  areas  wUl  be  unchanged. 

In  1966  we  provided  for  comprehensive 
health  planning  agencies  to  develop  com- 
munity oriented  plans  for  meeting  the 
health  needs  of  our  States.  These  agen- 
cies are  now  set  up  in  every  State  of  the 
country.  In  some  States  they  are  doing  a 
good  job  in  coordinating  the  needs  for 
new  hospitals  and  other  kinds  of  facili- 
ties, such  as  extended-care,  treatment, 
and  rehabUitation  faculties.  In  other 
areas,  they  are  getting  started  in  this  job. 
One  of  the  great  problems  we  have  with 
the  soaring  hospital  costs  that  we  are 
experiencing  aU  over  the  country  today. 
Is  that  we  are  using  so  many  of  our  health 
resources  InefflcienUy.  We  are  buUding 
hospitals  that  do  not  reaUy  serve  com- 
munity needs  and  as  often  as  not  we  are 
not  using  them  well.  A  community  will 
build  a  hospital  because  of  pride  in  hav- 
ing a  hospital,  even  though  there  may  be 
a  perfectly  good  hospital  that  Is  under- 
utUlzed  within  a  few  mUes  of  the  pro- 
posed construction.  We  cannot  afford 
that  today. 

Within  the  State  of  New  York,  the  Blue 
Cross  program  has  proposed  a  49. 3 -per- 
cent Increase  that  will  go  Into  effect 
next  month.  This  is  becoming  an  imbear- 
able  burden  for  our  people.  We  have  to 
start  making  optimum  use  of  the  facili- 
ties available  and  building  only  the  kind 
of  new  facilities  that  will  serve  our  real 
needs.  This  is  especiaUy  true  of  acute- 
care  hospitals  which  are  the  most  expen- 
sive ktad  of  health  facUity  to  buUd  and 
operate. 

Now  in  an  area  where  coordination  la 
so   important,   more   consultation  with 
comprehensive  health  planning  groups, 
as  provided  In  the  committee's  biU,  is  not 
enough.    These    comprehensive    health 
planning  groups  were  created  in  the  90th 
Congress  to  give  local  communities  a 
greater  role  In  developing  their  health 
faclUtles  and  services.  The  expressed  pur- 
pose of  the  program  Is  to  coordinate 
health  programs,  to  do  away  with  waste 
and  InefBciency  In  the  delivery  of  our 
health  faculties.  Having  established  this 
program,  It  is  important  that  we  reaUy 
use  it.  What  should  be  required  is  not  just 
consultation  but  a  clear  finding  that  any 
progrtun  funded  imder  this  act  Is  "con- 
sistent" with  the  comprehensive  health 
planning.  If  any,  adopted  by  the  local 
comprehensive  health  planning  group. 

The  genUeman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Eck- 
hardt)  WiU  offer  an  amendment  to  that 

Lastly,  there  are  within  many  com- 
munities  of   tiie  United   States   today 
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really  desperate  situatloiu  with  reepect 
to  the  delivery  of  health  services.  The 
Public  Health  Service  released  a  survey 
during  the  last  Congress  which  showed 
that  143  communities  were  In  such  criti- 
cal situation.  These  communities  were 
•erved  by  health  facilities  reporting  an- 
rwal  occupancy  rates  of  better  than  90 
percent — in  many  cases  better  than  100 
percent.  They  had  no  alternative  service 
and  were  unable  to  use  any  of  the  exist- 
ing aid  programs.  There  is  a  tremendous 
need  for  alleviating  these  emergency  sit- 
uations  through   a  program  of   direct 
grants  and  loans.  Therefore,  the  amend- 
ment which  I  offered  last  year  providing 
for  1100  million  in  grants  and  $35  million 
in  loiuis  directly  to  the  communities  in 
most  critical  need  will  be  offered.  This 
propoeal  was  approved  by  the  committee 
in  the  last  Congress  and  was  added  to 
the    administration's    "partnership    for 
health"  bill.  Unfortunately,  It  was  nar- 
rowly defeated  In  noor  action.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Thrwaw) 
will  offer  the  amendment  this  year. 

The' committee  has  provided   a  new 
toan  "gMarantee  program  that  does  not 
follow  the  loaded  Hill-Burton  formula. 
There  are  many  good  features  of  this 
program,  but  I  still  have  grave  doubts 
about  it.  The  principal  difficulty,  as  rec- 
ognized by  the  committee  itself  In  Its 
report,  is  the  same  as  with  all  such  loan 
programs:  the  person  who  pays  the  ad- 
ditional cost  of  interest  on  the  loan  is 
the  patient.  He  has  to  pay  these  medical 
costs  at  a  time  when  he  can  least  afford 
to  pay  them,  when  he  is  sick  or  hurt  and 
not  producing  income.  I  think  we  ought 
to  be  thinking  more  in  terms  of  total 
direction  for  the  future,  in  terms  of  ex- 
tending the  grant  programs  rather  than 
the  loan  program. 

I  would  like  In  closing  to  point  out 
that  the  administration  in  its  testimony 
on  this  bill  actually  supported  all  five  of 
these  amendments  that  will  be  offered. 
The  Under  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  John  G.  Veneman,  In 
his  testimony  before  the  Health  Sub- 
committee on  March  25  of  this  year, 
made  the  following  remarks: 

When  the  mu -Burton  Program  waa  Initi- 
ated, the  country  had  lees  than  80  percent 
of  the  general  hoepltal  beds  needed  for  the 
care  of  Its  people.  The  most  critical  shortages 
existed  In  rural  areas,  where  many  families 
Uved  hours  away  from  Ufesavlng  care.  As  a 
consequence,  the  program  required  a  rural 
emphasU.  It  has  served  Its  purposes  well 
Today,  despite  rapid  population  growth,  90 
percent  of  the  nation's  need  for  general  hos- 
pital facilities  Is  fulfilled,  thanks  in  large 
measure  to  HlU-Burton.  We  believe  now  that 
tbe  priorities  have  changed  and  the  needs  for 
today  are  basically  two  fold:  (1)  moderniza- 
tion or  replacement  of  existing  and  obsolete 
acute-care  facilities  In  hospitals:  (2)  expan- 
sion of  kinds  of  medical  facUltlM  that  cost 
less  thus  can  help  control  skyrocketing  medi- 
cal costs. 
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Under  Secretary  Veneman  did  not  stop 
there.  He  recommended  that  grants  be 
made  "on  the  basis  of  population,  per 
capita  Income,  and  the  need  for  the  con- 
struction or  modernization,"  replacing 
the  outmoded  Hill-Burton  formula.  My 
amendment  would  put  this  Into  effect. 

Mr.  Veneman  also  called  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  diagnostic  and  treatment 
centers  to  serve  the  urban  poor  saying: 

Faculties  for  ambulatory  "care  services  such 
as  those  provided  by  hospital  out-patient 
clinics  and  separate  health  centers  will  help 
balance  our  enUre  health  delivery  system. 

This  would  be  achieved  by  an  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  by  my  colleague  from 
New  York  (Mr.  PAassTinf) . 

Fxuther,  Mr.  Veneman  recommended: 

Bach  project  seeking  financial  assistance 
under  this  (legislation)  should  be  submitted 
for  review  and  comment  to  the  appropriate 
area  wide  planmng  agency  created  under  the 
provisions  of  section  314(b)  of  the  PHS  Act 
The  State  Hill -Burton  plan  should  be  ap- 
proved by  the  State  health  planning  agency 
created  under  section  314(a)  before  awards 
from  the  SUte  allotment  are  approved  and 
funded. 


His  tesUmony  called  for  the  very  pro- 
grams that  we  are  now  proposing  in  these 
amendment*.  The  amendment  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Michigan  (Mr 
DiNGKU.)  will  assure  that  the  highest 
priority  Is  given  to  modernization.  The 
amendments  of  my  colleagues  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Parbstmn)  and  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Ttbrnaw)  wlU  help  to  fulflU 
the  second  priority. 


The  amendment  to  be  offered  by  my 
colleague  from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt) 
would  carry  out  this  recommendation 

Finally,  he  called  for  the  establishment 
of  a  separate  fund  "reserved  for  direct 
project  grants  to  be  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary after  consultation  with  the  States 
for  innovative  projects  or  projects  re- 
flecting critical  needs  of  national  slgnlfl- 
cance." 

The     program     established     by     the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  my  colleague 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Tiernan)  would 
conform  to  the  program  described  in  Mr 
Veneman 's  testimony. 

The  testimony  can  be  found  on  pages 
21  through  25  of  the  report  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Health  and  Welfare 
of  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  on  Hospital  and 
Health  Facilities  Construction  and 
Modernization,  serial  91-a. 

Obviously,  the  enactment  of  these 
amendments  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
bringing  the  proposed  legislaUon  In  line 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  will  gladly  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was 
interested  in  the  genOeman's  statement 
to  the  effect  that  70  percent  of  the  funds 
have  been  used  in  rural  areas.  I  cannot 
find  that  In  the  report,  and  I  wonder 
wnere  the  genUeman  got  such  informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  got  it  from  the 
committee  report  in  the  table  on  page 
9.  If  the  gentleman  wlU  add  to  the  funds 
labeled  "rural"  those  labeled  "other 
urban."  which  the  footnote  indicates  as 
represenUng  communities  with  a  popu- 
lation from  2,500  to  50.000,  he  will  find 
they  constitute  70  percent  of  the  funds 
authorized. 

Mr.  CARTER.  But  In  checking  those 
funds  I  do  not  find  that  is  so. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  add  "other  urban"  funds 
to  the  funds  labeled  "rural"  in  the  tables 
he  will  find  that. 


Mr.  CARTER.  I  see  no  reason  to  add 
the  figures  labeled  that  way.  and  I  do 
not  find  these  figures  to  bear  out  what 
the  gentleman  said. 

Furthermore.  In  answer  to  what  the 
gentleman  said  on  this,  I  find  there  ij 
yet  a  great  need  in  rural  areas  for  more 
construction.  For  instance,  the  commis- 
sioner of  health  of  my  State  visited  me 
today  and  told  me  they  had  requests  for 
millions  of  dollars  for  new  construction 
and  according  to  the  present  bill,  only 
$4  million  would  be  available,  and  If  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
passes,  my  State  would  lose  $43  million 
and  other  States  would  loae,  and  the 
gentleman's  State  of  New  York  would 
gain. 

Certainly  I  cannot  agree  with  such  an 
amendment,  and  I  doubt  the  statistics 
submitted  by  the  gentleman  at  the  pres- 
ent  time.  I  do  not  think  the  table  will 
bear  this  out. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
statistics  submitted  are  quite  accurate. 
Furthermore,  what  I  smi  proposing  Is  only 
a  shift  in  the  emphasis  of  the  program. 
The  rural  areas  would  not  be  eliminated. 
All  we  are  proposing  Is  to  do  away  with 
the  loaded  formula  which  has  given  rural 
areas  such  an  unequitable  advantage.  We 
are  asking  not  that  the  more  highly  in- 
dustrialized States  be  favored,  but  merely 
that  they  be  treated  equitably. 

Mr.  HUNQATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  his  statement 
in  one  respect,  and  that  Is  in  criticising 
the  archaic  practice  of  the  Census  Bu- 
reau in  considering  anything  greater 
than  2,500  should  be  considered  urban. 
I  am  not  sure  the  count  should  be  50,000 
but  I  am  sure  it  is  over  2,500. 

For  instance,  suppose  we  have  a  dis- 
trict of  5,000  people  and  no  district  over 
50,000,  would  the  gentleman  consider 
the  need  for  a  hospital  in  that  area? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Yes.  We  do  not 
eUminate  that.  We  try  to  change  the 
emphasis.  Today  we  have  about  75  per- 
cent of  our  population  living  in  urban 
areas. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Is  it  not  possible  to 
have  a  hospital  in  a  city  of  two  or  three 
thousand  within  10  or  15  miles  of  a  city 
of  perhaps  half  a  million? 

Mr.  OTTnJGER.  That  Is  why  we  try 
to  provide  a  requirement  for  coordination 
with  the  health  planning  agencies  so  that 
the  needs  of  the  surrounding  communi- 
ties and  the  central  cities  wlU  be  taken 
into  account. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  an  additional  minute 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  recognized  for  an  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 

Mr.  NEI^SEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  did  I  un- 
derstand the  gentleman  from  New  York 
to  say  that  the  grant  money  for  construc- 
tion could  not  be  used  for  modernization? 
Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  did  not.  I  said  there 
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was  a  provision  for  shifting  funds  from 
construction  to  modernization,  but  the 
priority  we  put  on  that  is  the  reverse  of 
the  priority  it  should  be.  In  other  words, 
we  provide  $135  million  for  construction 
as  against  $50  million  in  the  first  year  for 
modernization.  That  priority,  we  believe, 
ought  to  be  reversed. 

Mr.  NEXSEN.  I  just  wanted  to  be 
sure  we  understood  that.  Under  the  Hill- 
Burton  formula  and  under  the  authority 
granted  to  the  States,  moneys  that  pres- 
ently are  given  for  construction  can  be 
transferred  to  modernization  under  the 
authority  granted  to  the  States,  imder 
the  authority  set  up  by  law  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  That  is  correct.  The 
States  really  should  not  be  left  to  make 
this  decision  against  the  picture  of  a  con- 
gressionally  mandated  priority  of  2  to  1 
in  favor  of  new  construction.  They  ought 
to  be  able  to  make  these  shifts  in  terms 
of  the  reverse. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Carter)  . 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  certainly 
I  feel  that  the  Hill-Burton  Act  has  done 
a  wonderful  lot  of  good  throughout  our 
country,  both  in  our  cities  and  in  our 
rural  areas. 

I  know  the  need  is  great  for  improved 
medical  care  and  for  increased  facilities 
both  in  our  urban  areas  and  In  our  rural 
areas.  I  feel  that  the  present  bill  would 
expand  the  Hill -Burton  Act  to  take  care 
of  such  a  need. 

We  have  at  the  present  time  $135  mil- 
lion for  new  construction,  in  grants.  I 
feel  that  this  might  well  be  increased, 
rather  than  that  the  formula  be  changed. 
I  want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  the 
formula  were  changed  33  of  our  50 
States  would  lose  money.  Some  would 
gain. 

I  must  say  that  the  need  for  more 
hospitals  is  evident  not  only  in  the  rural 
areas  but  also  in  the  urban  areas.  As  I 
visit  the  hospitals  throughout  my  district 
I  find  that  even  though  they  have  had 
additions  in  the  past  few  years  they  are 
still  overcrowded,  and  patients  are  in  the 
halls. 

Just  because  a  hospital  is  small  does 
not  mean  it  is  inefficient.  A  hospital  be- 
comes an  integral  part  of  a  community, 
and  certainly  It  is  appreciated  by  the 
people  to  whom  it  Is  a  boon,  a  great  help. 
I  certainly  do  not  want  to  see  the  funds 
for  the  rural  areas,  or  for  33  of  our  50 
States,  diminished,  as  would  be  the  case 
imder  the  amendments  which  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York 
will  offer  later. 

As  for  the  comprehensive  planning 
groups,  of  course,  in  that  area  we  do  have 
these  groups  In  every  State  of  our  50 
States.  But  they  are  just  starting.  At  the 
present  time  they  have  not  reached  the 
stage  of  competence,  where  they  could 
take  over  the  administration  of  Hill- 
Burton  funds,  such  as  the  present  groups 
in  each  State.  It  is  my  feeling  that  within 
the  next  2  years,  perhaps,  these  compre- 
hensive planning  groups  can  take  over. 
Certainly  their  assistance  is  asked  for 
under  the  present  bill. 

Of  course.  It  has  been  brought  out— 
and  it  is  true — that  the  Hill-Burton  Act 


will  provide  for  diagnostic  centers, 
usually  within  the  hospitals  but  not 
necessarily  so.  These  can  be  built  out- 
side the  hospitals.  Also,  we  have  ex- 
tended care  units  and  rehabilitation  cen- 
ters, which  will  be  extremely  helpful  and 
will  lessen  the  load  on  otir  hospitals. 
That  is  the  purpose  of  our  extended  care 
units. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  It  Is  admitted  there 
is  an  insufficient  number  of  hospitals 
throughout  the  country,  and  especially 
in  the  rural  areas.  Instead  of  building 
hospitals,  with  the  tremendous  cost 
involved,  does  the  gentleman  not  believe 
we  would  be  better  advised  to  build  health 
care  centers,  wherein  physicians  would 
work  and  there  would  be  treatment  for 
those  people  who  need  hospital  care  when 
they  cannot  get  hospital  care  because  of 
the  tremendous  distances  between  them? 
Would  they  not  get  ample  treatment  In 
the  health  care  centers,  and,  In  those 
situations  when  a  hospital  is  absolutely 
necessary,  could  they  not  then  be 
transferred  to  the  hospital? 

They  will  serve  the  rural  areas  as  well 
as  the  poor  areas  where  they  have  large 
health  care  centers  rather  than  hospitals. 
Mr.  CARTER.  As  it  happens,  the  diag- 
nostic and  treatment  center  is  not  a 
place  for  hospitalization.  You  carmot 
do  caesarism  sections  in  such  a  place. 
You  cannot  take  care  of  hemorrhaging 
patients  In  a  diagnostic  and  treatment 
center.  You  cannot  Insure  the  aged  and 
the  infirm  and  people  who  are  really 
sick.  They  must  be  in  a  hospital  and 
must  have  hospital  care.  Such  centers, 
of  course,  would  be  of  help  to  any  com- 
munity anywhere,  whether  yours  or 
mine,  but  they  do  not  take  the  place  of 
hospitals. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Granted,  but 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  refuse  to  yield  any  fur- 
ther at  this  time. 

To  lighten  the  load  on  the  hospitals 
in  New  York  or  Kentucky  or  any- 
where else  we  must  have  extended  care 
facilities,  because  all  of  oiu-  hospitals 
have  been  overloaded  by  older  people  on 
medicare  who  stay  longer  than  the 
physicians  w^ant  them  to.  Extended  care 
units  have  been  expanded  and  should 
be  expanded  in  your  city  and  mine. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 
Mr.  CARTER.  Only  for  a  question  and 

not  a  speech.     

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Using  your  own 
argument  earlier,  you  said  that  the  hos- 
pitals are  being  overloaded  and  you 
wanted  the  health  care  centers.  Could 
not  the  health  care  centers  take  the 
place  of  those  hospitals  in  those  sitite.- 
tions  which  did  not  involve  the  extended 
treatment  that  you  suggest? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chaii'- 
man.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  read  the  bill,  he  will  find 
these  facilities  are  all  provided  for  In 
the  bill.  If  the  State  decides  that  it  meets 
the  problem  In  your  State,  it  may  be  done 
there. 


Mr.  CARTER.  A  diagnostic  and  treat- 
ment center  is  not  a  place  where  you 
keep  these  patients.  They  are  places 
where  diagnoses  are  mswie  and  treat- 
ment is  done  on  an  outpatient  basis.  Of 
course  in  any  physician's  office  we  try 
to  diagnose  the  illness  and  the  treat- 
ment of  patients.  This  is  not  a  place  for 
patients  to  stay.  Tliey  are  helpful  and 
necessary,  but  they  do  not  supplant  a 
hospitsd. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  CARTER.  For  a  short  question  and 
not  a  statement. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  In  answer  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida,  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  under  the  Hill-Burton  Act,  how- 
ever, these  centers  must  be  tied  to  hos- 
pitals? 

Mr.  CARTER.  That  is  absolutely  not 
according  to  the  law.  It  does  not  require 
that  it  be  in  a  hospital. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  tlie  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  am  very  obviously  in- 
terested in  doing  what  needs  to  be  done 
with  regards  to  encouraging  the  con- 
struction of  adequate  hospital  facilities, 
particularly  in  \iew  of  medicare  and  the 
great  demand  for  hospital  beds,  because 
most  facilities  In  the  coimtry  are  being 
overtaxed.  As  I  understand  It,  I  ask  my 
distinguished  colleague,  we  presently 
have  two  btisic  programs  in  existence: 
namely,  the  HlU-Burton  Act,  which  is  a 
program  of  direct  grant  money,  and  then 
you  have  your  title  XV  of  the  PHA  in- 
surance program,  which  was  passed  last 
year,  which  is  the  FHA  insured  program. 
Mr.  CARTER.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  CRAMER.  I,  for  one,  have  been 
very  critical  of  the  ftu;t  that  this  emer- 
gency insurance  program  has  not  been 
tooled  up.  As  far  as  I  know,  there  has 
been  one  loan  made  to  one  hospital.  It  is 
my  opinion  they  have  been  dragging 
their  feet  on  this  and  perhaps  even  drag- 
ging their  feet  intentionally,  in  the  h6F>es 
of  getting  this  bill,  which  does  not  come 
into  being  until  1971,  anyway,  and  they 
have  been  discouraging  the  use  of  tools 
now  available  for  use  In  the  FHA  Insur- 
ance program.  Why  else  would  only  one 
project  have  been  approved?  In  view  of 
that, 4  will  ask  this  question:  On  page  5 
of  the  report  it  says: 

The  committee  does  not  feel  that  the  pro- 
gram provided  in  this  legislation  should 
serve  as  a  substitute  for  the  existing  FHA 
Insurance  program.  Rather,  the  three  pro- 
grams (grants,  guaranteed  loans,  and  In- 
sured loans)  should  complement  each  other, 
with  projects  determined  to  have  the  highest 
priority  qualifying  for  grants  of  guaranteed 
loans,  or  a  combination  of  both,  and  projects 
having  a  lower  priority  under  these  programs 
receiving  loan  insurance. 

What  does  that  mean?  For  instance, 
let  me  give  you  a  specific  example:  At  the 
Cedars  of  Lebanon  Hospital  in  Miami, 
Dade  County,  an  area  where  there  Is  a 
clear  need  to  flli  a  2.900-bed  deficit,  ac- 
cording to  the  1969  Florida  plan.  Cedars 
of  Lebanon  has  requested  FHA  insur- 
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anc«.  What  happens  to  them  now?  That 
Is  question  No.  1. 

Question  No.  2  is:  What  happens,  or 
Is   It   possible   In   the   future   to  have 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  is  it  pos- 
sible to  have  in  the  future  under  this 
language  a  combination  which  Is  pos- 
sible today — PHA  insurance  and  Hlll- 
Burton  funds?  And  why  the  low  priority 
for  loan  insurance  is  what  I  want  to 
know? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, would  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  jrield? 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  would  be  happy  to 
jrleld  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  from  Florida    (Mr.  Crames) 
WDuld  TTant  the  SUte  to  determine  the 
pfiorltlft.  I  am  sure  he  would  not  dis- 
agree with  this. 
Mr.  CRAMER.  I  agree  with  that. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Then,  on  that 
basic  point  we  a;e  in  agreement,  that 
the  States  should  decide  what  areas  have 
the  greatest  priority.  It  was  stated  this 
way  because  we  felt  that  probably  hos- 
pital.- that  are  going  to  be  built  would 
probably  want  to  have  a  higher  priority 
in  order  to  qualify  for  a  direct  grant  un- 
der the  Hill-Burton  Act.  under  the  State 
regulations  or  a  guaranteed  loan  where 
they  would  have  3  percent  of  their  in- 
terest paid.  And,  in  fact,  if  they  can 
qualify  for  either  of   those   under  the 
State  plan,  then  they  can  come  into  the 
other  and  there  would  be  a  combination. 
Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  would  like 
to  explain  this,  because  this  is  extremely 
Important  and  Is  a  matter  which  I  feel 
deserves  a  full  explanation. 

Do  I  understand  that  Dade  County 
having  a  2.800-  or  2,900-bed  deficit  ac- 
cording to  the  1969  plan,  and  there  is  a 
program  to  add  500  beds  to  Cedars  of 
Lebanon  and  they  are  going  to  do  it  on 
the  basis  of  an  Insured  program  under 
FHA.  if  they,  in  fact,  get  FHA  insur- 
ance, does  that  500  beds  having  been 
constructed  under  that  program  delete 
the  possibility  or  remove  the  possibility 
of  the  additional  beds  being  built  under 
the  Hill -Burton  Act? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, If  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
wUl  yield  further,  this  change  of  priority, 
if  any,  has  got  to  be  determined  by  the 
Hill-Burton  State  agency. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  At  the  present  time 
they  cannot? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  No.  In  effect 
it  would  not  bar  them  from  building 
other  beds  under  Hill-Burton  If  the  SUte 
priority  establishes  their  right.  It  would 
not  bar  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  W  the 
genUeman  will  yield  further,  the  point  Is 
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this:  How  does  the  lower  priority  get  Into 
it?  Let  us  assume  the  reverse  of  the 
Cedars  of  Lebanon  approach,  that  a  500- 
bed  hospital  is  built  under  the  Hill-Bur- 
ton Act.  Can  they  go  ahead  in  that  same 
area  and  put  up  500  more  beds  under 
this  FHA  insurance  program? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Of  course 
they  could  if  sufflcient  State  priority  Is 
established. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances they  cannot  build  the  500 
beds  with  PHA  insurance  and  Dade 
County  stUl  retain  their  priority  for  a 
grant  under  Hill-Burton.  They  could 
construct  those  500  beds  under  the  in- 
surance provisions,  but  they  have  no 
right  to  500  more  beds  under  Hill -Bur- 
ton according  to  present  policy,  as  I 
understand  it.  and  this  causes  a  prob- 
lem. It  comes  out  of  the  Hill-Burton  pri- 
orities by  reducing  the  beds  needed  by 
500:  does  it  not? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  is  correct.  Here  Is  what  would 
happen.  Your  Hill-Burton  program  is  go- 
ing to  set  your  priorities  throughout  the 
area.  These  are  concurrent  programs  that 
can  be  run  and  set  up.  and  we  are  simply 
saytng  that  if  in  your  area  they  preferred 
qualifying  or  should  prefer  a  higher  pri- 
ority, your  hospital  group  may  think  that 
they  would  rather  qualify  under  a  direct 
grant:  or.  second,  under  a  guaranteed 
loan  before  they  go  to  PHA.  This  would 
be  to  their  advantage  to  have  a  higher 
priority.  I  think  this  is  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  say  in  the  committee  report. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consimie 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Rogers)  . 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  want  to  say  that  the  committee 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  considering 
this  legislation.  We  have  tried  to  gear 
the  legislation  to  meet  the  needs  of  to- 
day. I  beUeve  the  committee  has  done 
an  excellent  job  in  doing  this,  and  as 
the  debate  unfolds  as  we  get  mto  the 
5-mlnute  nile.  I  believe  it  will  be  evi- 
dent that  we  have  a  very  balanced  pro- 
gram here  to  meet  the  health  needs  of 
this  Nation,  and  that  we  are  trying  to 
bring  about  some  innovations  through 
this  legislation  that  will  reduce  costs, 
and  start  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
hospital  care. 

I  believe  that  should  be  of  primary 
Importance  to  the  Congress,  as  I  believe 
It  will  be  to  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly  support  HM 
11102.  the  Medical  Facilities  Construc- 
tion and  Modernization  Amendments  of 
1969. 

Your  committee  held  4  days  of  hear- 
ings In  March  on  legislaUon  recom- 
mended by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  on  a  bill  intro- 
duced by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
your  committee  (Mr.  Staggers)  and  by 
myself  with  other  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Health  and 
Welfare. 

Following  these  hearings,  there  were 
three  executive  sessions  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  two  such  sessions  of  the  full 
committee  before  agreement  on  the  bill 
was  reached. 

The  bill  before  us  represents  much 
deliberation  and  I  recommend  Its  pas- 


sage. It  Is  a  blU  which  Is  fashioned  to 
meet  the  needs  of  today. 

This  bill  will  carry  forward  for  3  years 
the  existing  grant  programs  for  con- 
struction and  modernization  of  public  or 
other  nonprofit  hospitals  and  public 
health  centers,  facilities  for  long-term 
care,  diagnostic  or  treatment  centers 
and  rehabilitation  facilities. 

Eight  hundred  and  seventy  million 
dollars  would  be  authorized  for  these 
grant  programs  for  the  3  fiscal  years. 

In  addition,  a  new  program  has  been 
adopted  to  better  meet  the  needs  for  hos- 
pital beds  in  the  Nation. 

A  guaranteed  loan  program,  coupled 
with  a  subsidized  Interest  program 
would  encourage  private  lending  Insti- 
tutions to  become  more  active  In  the 
realization  of  construction  and  modern- 
ization of  hospitals  and  other  health 
facilities. 

The  bill  reported  by  your  committee 
provides  for  not  more  than  $300  million 
of  guaranteed  loans  per  year  for  each 
of  the  next  3  fiscal  years,  beginning 
July  1.  1970. 

The  interest  subsidy  would  be  a  maxi- 
mum of  3  percent.  Total  cost  of  this 
portion  of  the  bill  would  be  a  maximum 
of  $37.3  million  for  the  3  years. 

In  addition,  your  committee  has  pro- 
vided for  authorization  of  $10  million 
for  each  of  the  3  fiscal  years  for  the 
modernization  of  emergency  rooms. 
There  are  many  hospitals,  particularly 
in  urban  areas,  where  emergency  rooms 
have  become,  in  effect,  outpatient  facili- 
ties for  many  residents.  The  situation  is 
serious,  and  as  a  result,  the  emergency 
rooms  are  often  uiiable  to  meet  their 
Intended  purpose.  This  money  Is  Intended 
to  help  correct  that  situation. 

Since  1946  Federal-State  cooperation 
under  this  program  has  meant  much  to 
the  citizens  of  this  Nation  In  meeting 
our  hospital  needs.  There  Is  much  more 
to  do,  but  this  bill  will  continue  to  move 
us  forward  In  meeting  our  needs. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
support  this  bill  to  authorize  additional 
Federal  grants  and  loan  guarantees  for 
construction  and  modernization  of  hos- 
pitals and  other  medical  facilities,  and 
commend  the  committee  on  its  work. 

The  shortage  of  hospital  beds  set  forth 
in  the  committee  report  Is  an  acute 
national  problem  which  Oklahoma 
shares  with  her  sister  States. 

If  we  are  to  close  the  gap  between 
facilities  and  public  needs,  this  bill  is 
essential.  I  have  received  literally  dozens 
of  letters  from  Oklahomans,  who  are 
close  to  this  problem,  certifying  to  the 
need  for  this  measure. 

I  am  sure  It  will  be  overwhelmingly 
approved. 

Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
adoption  of  H.R.  11102  primarUy  because 
It  is  basically  an  extension  of  an  already 
existing  program  at  almost  the  same 
levels  of  financial  commitment  as  they 
are  at  the  present  time. 

Of  significant  importance  Is  the  loan 
guarantee  program  which  will  be  of 
great  benefit  to  those  projects  where 
direct  grants  are  not  sufHcient  and  bond 
money  is  difficult  to  obtain.  The  loan 
program  might  salvage  many  projects 
that  would  not  otherwise  proceed. 
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Ihb  3-year  extension  of  the  Hill- 
Burton  program  Is  essential  to  the  com- 
prehensive program  of  health  and  hos- 
pital planning  for  my  district  and  the 
entire  Stata  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  McKNEALLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
support  H.R.  11102.  the  Medical  Facili- 
ties Construction  and  Modernization 
Amendments  of  1969. 

Sdnce  1946,  when  this  program  was 
originally  enacted,  literally  himdreds  of 
thousands  of  hospital  and  nursing  care 
beds  have  been  provided  throughout  the 
country.  In  addition,  this  program  has 
made  possible  the  establishment  of  many 
other  health  facilities  such  as  diagnostic 
and  treatment  centers. 

While  these  accomphshmente  are  very 
gratifying,  in  that  they  represent  the 
furnishing  of  a  great  majority  of  the 
Nation's  hospital  and  health  needs,  there 
remains  a  substantial  job  to  be  done. 
This  bill  which  extends  the  present  pro- 
gram of  matching  grants  for  3  years,  and 
establishes  a  new  loan  guaranty  pro- 
gram, is  vitally  needed  to  cope  with  the 
problems  still  confronting  us. 

However,  since  the  enactment  of  the 
original  legislation  certain  clrciun- 
stances  have  changed.  I  refer  to  the  for- 
mula for  allocating  funds  to  the  States. 
Back  In  1946,  there  was  an  urgent  need 
to  assist  rural  areas.  Now  that  need  has 
been  met  to  a  very  great  extent  and  the 
formula  should  now  be  revised  to.  allocate 
the  funds  more  evenly  between  rural 
and  urban  areas. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Ottincer)  will  offer  an  amendment  to 
H.R.  11102  which  will  change  the  for- 
mula to  bring  about  this  needed  change, 
and  I  support  him  in  this  endeavor.  I 
trust  that  my  colleagues  will  do  likewise. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R. 
11102  Is  a  vitally  Important  piece  of  leg- 
islation. Its  purpose  Is  to  stimulate  the 
construction  of  new  hospital  facilities 
and  the  modernization  of  medical  fa- 
cilities already  In  being.  The  bill  ad- 
dresses itself  to  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant aspects  of  the  growing  crisis  in 
medica;  care,  Qve  lack  of  adequate  med- 
ical facljitlfes,  pa^cularly  In  urban  com- 
mimitiea.     -.— > 

While  the  orogress  that  has  been  made 
during  the  last  20  years  under  the  Hill- 
Burton  program  Is  heartening,  it  is  not 
enough.  The  Public  Health  Service  es- 
timates that  In  the  next  10  years  more 
than  $7.2  billion  will  be  required  to  meet 
the  projected  need  for  new  general  hos- 
pital fswjilities.  Despite  the  great  gains 
made  in  recent  years,  the  increased  de- 
mand for  hospital  and  related  medical 
services  all  across  the  country  can  only 
be  met  by  new  construction.  This  bill 
provides  funds  for  that  construction. 

But  the  most  pressing  need  Is  in  the 
area  of  modernization  of  existing  medi- 
cal facilities.  The  situation  In  many  ur- 
ban hospitals  is  critical,  and  unless  some 
assistance  is  forthcoming  it  is  going  to 
get  worse.  As  things  stand  today,  nation- 
wide, $10  billion  is  required  to  bring  our 
health  facilities  up  to  acceptable  stand- 
ards. An  additional  $10  billion  will  be 
required  over  the  next  decade  in  the  con- 
tinuing fight  against  obsoleccence.  In 
Chicago  alone,  it  has  been  estimated 
that  $372.8  million  Is  required  for  mod- 
ernization, and  that  figure  does  not  In- 


clude current  and  future  needs  for  addi- 
tional beds.  This  bill  does  not  provide 
all  the  funds  that  will  be  needed,  but  it 
Is  a  start. 

The  need  for  modernization,  especial- 
ly In  urban  medical  care  facilities,  is 
probably  best  understood  in  terms  of 
cost.  The  soaring  costs  of  medical  care 
are  such  that  in  some  instances  it 
causes  such  worry  that  illnesses  are  ag- 
gravated. Dr.  Robert  Coles  has  stated 
before  a  Senate  subcommittee  that — 

People  are  sick  and  then  become  even 
sicker  because  of  what  has  happened  to 
them  financially.  ...  It  is  not  only  a  finan- 
cial disaster,  but  a  severe  psychological  dis- 
aster. 

Of  all  the  various  components  of  the 
medical  care  price  index,  dally  hospital 
charges  have  Increased  the  most  dramat- 
ically. The  postwar  increase  in  hospi- 
tal room  rates,  as  shown  in  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index,  has  been  441  per- 
cent, compared  with  71  percent  for  all 
consumer  prices,  125  percent  for  all  med- 
ical care  prices,  and  107  percent  for 
physicians'  fees.  The  average  rate  of 
increase  for  hospital  room  rates  has  thus 
been  more  than  three  times  that  of  the 
overall  consumer  price  index. 

By  modernizing  our  existing  hospital 
facilities,  the  productivity  of  nurses,  doc- 
tors, and  other  medical  personnel  can 
be  greatly  increased. 

Last  August  we  passed  the  Health 
Manpower  Act,  which  is  designed  to  en- 
courage careers  in  the  health  field.  There 
is  a  drastic  shortage  of  doctors  and 
nurses — we  are  short  50,000  physicians 
and  four  or  five  times  that  many  nurses. 
Modem  facilities  will  make  medical 
careers  more  attractive  and  individually 
more  productive  for  all  medical  person- 
nel— doctors,  nurses,  technicians,  and  all 
the  other  people  connected  with  the 
medical  care  profession. 

The  health  manpower  situation  is 
measured  not  only  in  numbers  of  em- 
ployees, but  in  the  amount  of  medical 
care  each  of  those  employees  is  able  to 
dispense  In  the  course  of  his  workday. 
This  bill  will  enable  hospitals  to  modern- 
ize their  services,  increase  their  pro- 
ductivity, and  improve  their  eflBciency. 
It  will  improve  the  overall  capability  of 
our  medical  care  delivery  system,  and  the 
net  result  will  be  that  we  will  begin  to 
reach  a  point  where  we  can  hold  the 
line  on  the  escalating  cost  of  illness. 

It  is  important  also  to  put  this  bill  in 
the  larger  context  of  the  urban  crisis. 
The  modernization  of  urban  hospitals 
and  other  medical  facilities  will  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  extend  their  services 
to  more  and  more  citizens.  This  legisla- 
tion will  hasten  the  day  when  serious 
illness  is  no  longer  a  tragedy  for  a  middle 
income  family,  threatening  their  eco- 
nomic survival.  Modem  facilities  will 
mean  that  the  increased  supply  of  health 
care  services  will  be  more  accessible  to 
the  poor,  thereby  making  some  iru-oads 
into  stopping  the  cycle  of  poverty. 

Dr.  Jack  Geiger  of  the  Tufts-New 
England  Medical  Center  has  referred  to 
the  health  of  the  poor  in  the  United 
States  as  "an  ongoing  national  disaster." 
He  went  on  to  say  that — 

The  poor  are  likelier  to  be  sick,  and  the 
sick  are  likelier  to  be  poor.  Without  inter- 


vention,  the  poor  get  sicker  and   the   sick 
get  poorer. 

It  is  incumbent  on  us  to  do  whatever 
we  can  to  avoid  that  situation.  I  urge 
support  for  the  Medical  Facilities  Con- 
struction and  Modernization  Amend- 
ments of  1969.  It  is  an  important  step  in 
limiting  medical  care  costs  and  increas- 
ing the  amount  of  medical  services  avail- 
able to  those  who  require  them. 
'  Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  oiur 
Nation's  hospitals  are  in  desperate  need 
of  help.  One-third  of  them  are  already 
said  to  be  "intolerably  obsolete";  the 
other  two-thirds  struggle  to  maintain  a 
balance  between  the  ever-increasing  costs 
of  ordinary  medical  services  and  the  need 
for  modernization  of  facilities.  Even  to- 
day's prohibitive  costs  for  rooms  and 
services  have  not  been  able  to  stem  the 
tide.  It  is  for  this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  , 
that  I  join  my  distinguished  colleagues 
In  rising  to  support  the  Medical  Facilities 
Construction  and  Modernization  Amend- 
ments of  1969. 

Testimony  received  by  the  committee 
considering  this  legislation  has  clearly 
indicated  the  urgency  of  the  problem.  In 
my  own  city  of  New  York  the  hospital  re- 
view and  planning  council  tells  us  that 
virtually  every  hospital  facility  in  New 
York  City  requires  extensive  alteration, 
if  not  complete  replacement.  Ultimately, 
of  course,  if  we  fail  to  voice  our  support 
for  this  bill  the  cost  will  be  paid  in  hu- 
man terms.  Can  we  in  good  conscience 
deny  to  any  of  our  citizens  the  benefits  of 
20th  century  medical  care  in  modem 
facilities? 

We  must  remember  too  that  the  cost  of 
not  acting  now  will  be  paid  by  future 
generations.  The  fact  that  fully  one- 
third  of  our  hospitals  are  already  woe- 
fully inadequate  should  be  suflQcient 
warning  of  what  is  to  come  if  we  do  not 
act  affirmatively  on  this  legislation. 

Clearly,  the  need  is  paramount  and  the 
results  w^ould  be  disastrous  were  we  not 
to  act.  We  will,  of  course,  have  the  op- 
portunity to  consider  amendments  to  im- 
prove various  aspects  of  the  legislation 
and  I  trust  that  the  House  in  its  wisdom 
will  carefully  consider  any  such  amend- 
ments particularly  the  one  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Ottinger)  ,  which  I  enthusiastically 
support  and  which  I  trust  will  prevail. 

We  are  asked  now  to  voice  our  support 
and  our  concern  for  the  quality  of  hos- 
pital care  throughout  our  Nation  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  to  join  In  support  of  this  bill  and  to 
approve  the  strengrthening  amendments. 
Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
proud  to  assert  that  I  joined  in  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Hill-Burton  bill  which  is 
before  the  House  today  and  was  also  in- 
strumental in  its  development  into  its 
present  form.  It  is  the  unanimous  judg- 
ment of  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
Welfare  that  the  provisions  of  H.R.  11102 
as  it  was  reported  to  the  full  committee 
contained  a  well-balanced  equitable  pro- 
gram for  construction  and  modernization 
of  the  various  kinds  of  health  facilities 
needed  throughout  the  country. 

The  whole  problem  of  delivery  of  health 
services  does  and  will  require  new  and 
different  facilities  in  every  comer  of  the 
United  States.  No  area  or  type  of  com- 
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munlty  haa  a  monopoly  on  need.  The  bill 
before  the  House  recognizes  this  fact  by 
provklin«  money  for  construction  wtth 
a  sllgtat  nod  In  the  direction  of  the  leaa 
populous  9t«ftes.  But  the  bUl  also  makes 
funds  available  for  modernization  and 
loan  Rxjarantees  on  a  different  formula 
which  1«  less  rlg^ld  and  makes  possible 
more  liberal  allocations  to  the  areas  with 
the  older,  larger  hospitals. 

The  sums  provided  In  this  bill  are  Just 
about  what  Is  being  currently  spent  for 
these  purposes.  The  only  additions  are  for 
upgrading  emergency  roooM  and  the 
stuns  required  to  pay  the  Intereot  sub- 
sidies on  guaranteed  loans.  These  two 
Items  account  for  $87  million  out  of  a 
total  of  $937  million  for  the  entire  3-year 
program. 

A  small  change  fai  the  present  law 
which  may  result  in  large  Improvements 
later  is  that  which  will  hereafter  require 
hospitals  receiving  assistance  to  annually 
report  costs  and  charges.  One  reason  the 
aiarmlog  spiral  of  hospital  costs  con- 
tinues-br  the  lack  of  sound  Information 
on  Its  true  causes.  Information  gathered 
under  this  provision  nwy  lead  to  reversal 
of  this  trend.  Let  ns  hope  so. 

HJl.  11102  Is  reoGounended  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  and  I  urge  its 
passage. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  11102.  the  proposed 
Medical  Facilities  Construction  and  Mod- 
ernization Amendments  of  1969  and  In 
support  also  of  several  amendments 
which  will  be  offered  during  considera- 
Uon  of  the  bill. 

The  Hill-Burton  program,  biltlated  In 
1946,  has  been  partially  responsible  for 
over  $10  billion  In  hospital  and  other 
medical  facilities  construction.  A  Federal 
Investment  of  Just  over  $3  billion  has 
been  matched  by  about  $7.2  billion  in 
non-Federal  'fxmds,  leading  to  the  con- 
struction or  expansion  of  over  9,800 
facilities.  These  projects  have  provided 
425,000  Inpatient  care  beds  in  hospitals 
and  nursing  homes,  and  have  provided 
nearly  2,800  other  health  facilities  such 
as  public  health  centers,  diagnostic  and 
treatment  centers,  and  rehabilitation 
facilities. 

While  I  fully  support  the  basic  pur- 
pose of  the  bill.  I  am  disappointed  that 
the  basic  approach  of  the  Hill-Burton 
program  has  not  been  changed  to  re- 
flect new  needs  and  new  priorities  which 
have  developed  over  the  years. 

Today,  there  is  simply  no  Justification 
for  a  rural  orientation  to  this  program. 
Clearly,  urbanized  States  like  New  York 
have  by  far  the  greatest  need  for  a  Fed- 
eral helping  hand  in  the  providing  of 
first-class  hospital  facilities  for  their 
citizens.  This  has  been  a  fact  for  some 
time  now,  but  the  program  has  not  been 
changed  to  reflect  this  changing  need.  1 
feel  that  it  should  be  changed,  and  I  feel 
that  States  like  New  York  can  no  longer 
afford  to  be  shortchanged  and  slighted 
by  Federal  programs  which  Congress  re- 
fuses to  change  to  keep  pace  with  chang- 
ing needs  and  priorities  in  America. 

Federal  assistance  for  hospital  con- 
struction began  in  1946.  and  its  chief 
priority,  as  indicated  by  the  formula 
which  allocated  the  fimds,  was  to  stim- 
ulate construction  in  rural,  poor  States. 


The  point  was  made  during  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee's 
hearings  that  the  Hill-Burton  program, 
as  originally  developed,  has  largely 
achieved  its  goals.  Dr.  H.  Phillip  Hamp- 
ton, member  of  the  Council  on  Legisla- 
tive Activities  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  presented  figures  which  in- 
dicate the  need  for  immediate  reevalua- 
tlon  of  the  Hill-Burton  allocation  for- 
mula. The  data  prepared  by  Dr.  Hamp- 
ton shows  that  In  1948,  the  eight  States 
with  the  highest  per  capital  Income  had 
an  average  of  3.92  hospital  beds  per 
1.000  population,  while  the  correspond- 
ing figure  for  the  eight  States  with  the 
lowest  per  capital  Income  was  2.61.  By 
1966,  however,  the  eight  low-Income 
States  had  completely  caught  up  with 
the  high-income  States.  The  high-Income 
States  still  maintained  an  average  of  3.92 
beds,  but  the  figure  for  the  low-Income 
States  had  risen  to  3.93  beds.  In  the  face 
of  this  fact.  It  would  be  unreasonable 
to  continue  to  allocate  hospital  construc- 
tion funds  with  a  formula  heavily 
weighted  in  favor  of  the  lowest  Income 
States. 

The  Hill-Burton  program,  which  is  ad- 
ministered in  close  cooperation  with 
State  agencies,  reqmres  a  continuing  and 
up-to-date  supply  of  information  about 
the  needs  of  the  various  States  for  fa- 
cilities and  for  modernization  of  exist- 
ing facilities.  The  need  for  the  construc- 
tion of  facilities  continues,  but  it  is  out- 
stripped now  by  the  need  for  moderniza- 
tion. States  have  indicated  that  455,130 
acute  and  long  term  care  beds  require 
modenilzatlon  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$10.5  billion.  These  figures  represent  more 
beds  and  more  money  than  have  been  In- 
volved in  the  whole  23-year  history  of 
the  Hill-Burton  program. 

In  New  York  State  alone.  It  Is  reported 
that  of  the  358  general  hospitals  in  the 
SUte,  only  128  are  acceptable  by  today's 
health  standards. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  come 
to  remove  the  rural,  poor  State  orienta- 
tion given  to  the  Hill-Burton  program 
In  1946  and  to  invest  it  with  an  orienta- 
tion that  recognizes  that  the  critical  con- 
struction and  modernization  needs  are  In 
the  urbanized  metropolltanlzed  States. 
There  was  a  partial  recognition  of  this 
In  1966  when  Congress  added  to  the  pro- 
gram a  separate  category  of  moderni- 
zation funds.  These  funds  are  distributed 
among  the  States  In  accordance  with  a 
formula  based  on  population,  the  extent 
of  need  for  modernization,  and  the  finan- 
cial need  of  the  States  as  determined  by 
per  capital  Income.  The  law  also  permits 
the  States  to  transfer  funds  allocated 
for  construction  Into  the  State  moderni- 
zation program. 

The  problem  is  that  while  New  York 
Is  getting  Its  fair  share  of  modernization 
funds,  this  fair  allocation  Is  not  bemg 
extended  to  cover  the  construction 
grants  where  the  bulk  of  tliC  funds  are. 
During  fiscal  year  1968  New  York  State, 
representing  9.1  percent  of  the  national 
population,  received  only  6  percent  of  the 
funds  appropriated  for  construction 
grants.  However,  it  did  receive  8.7  per- 
cent of  the  modernization  money.  The 
rub  comes  when  we  recognize  that  mod- 
ernization funds,  in  fiscal  1968,  repre- 


sented only  18  percent  of  the  Hill-Burton 
total.  A  fair  share  of  18  percent  Is  not 
fair  at  all,  particularly  when  we  reflect 
on  the  fact,  already  stated,  that  modern- 
ization needs  now  exceed  the  total  ac- 
complishments of  the  program  since 
1946. 

I  believe  that  all  of  the  funds  allocated 
under  the  HlU-Burton  program  should 
be  allocated  with  the  formula  which  gov- 
erns the  modernization  program.  In  this 
way,  each  of  the  States  will  have  its  fair 
share  of  the  funds  and  will  be  In  a  posi- 
tion to  determine  for  itself  how  its  new 
construction  and  modernization  needs 
are  going  to  be  met.  I  noted  above  that 
New  York  received  in  fiscal  year  1968 
approximately  8.7  percent  of  Hill-Burton 
modernization  funds,  it  received  only  6 
percent  of  the  far  larger  amount  set  aside 
for  construction.  The  bill  proposed  by  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee recognizes  the  increasing  priority 
for  help  in  urban  and  metropolitan  areas 
within  each  of  the  States,  but  it  does  not 
take  the  logical  step  of  recognizing  this 
need  to  be  natioiuil  in  scope.  The  law 
limits  the  amount  of  Hill-Burton  money 
New  York  and  other  urban  States  re- 
ceive even  while  it  pays  llpservice  to  the 
pressing  needs  In  urbarUzed  States. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  today  about  the 
struggle  going  on  within  Congress,  re- 
flecting the  divisions  among  the  Amer- 
ican people,  to  reestablish  priorities  so 
that  areas  where  need  Is  significantly 
and  demonstrably  greatest  are  given  the 
most  attention.  In  a  small  way,  we  can 
contribute  to  such  a  reordering  by  chang- 
ing the  Hill-Burton  formula  so  that  its 
fimds  can  help  where  help  is  needed 
most. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to 
insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  let- 
ter I  received  from  Mr.  David  M.  Ken- 
nedy, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  ad- 
dressed to  Bob  Finch,  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  ex- 
pressing concern  with  respect  to  the 
loan  guarantee  and  Interest  subsidy  pro- 
visions in  this  bill.  It  was  requested  of 
me  that  this  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Record: 

TH«  SECIirrART  OF  THE  Treasttrt, 

Washington,  June  4, 1969. 
Tlie  Honorable  Robert  H.  Finch, 
Secretary   of   Health.   Sducation,   and    Wel- 
fare. Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Bob:  I  am  de^ly  concerned  with  the 
proposal  by  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  guarantee  the  payment  to 
private  investors  of  interest  on  obligations 
of  public  bodies  which  is  exempt  from  Fed- 
eral Income  taxation.  Such  a  provision  ap- 
pears In  the  proposed  new  section  821(a) 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  which  Is 
incorporated  In  the  Medical  Facilities  Con- 
struction and  Modernization  Amendments 
of  1909  (H.R.  11103)  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  May  20,  1969. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  recognized 
that  the  Treasury  Department  opposes  such 
Federal  guarantees  of  tax-exempt  obliga- 
tions, and  the  report  cited  the  argiunents 
made  against  such  guarantees  In  the  1962 
report  of  the  President's  Committee  on  Fed- 
eral Credit  Programs:  (1)  the  cost  In  tax 
revenues  to  the  Federal  Government  would 
generally  exceed  the  benefits  of  tax  exemp- 
Uon  received  by  borrowers;  (2)  such  Fed- 
erally-guaranteed tax-exempt  securities 
would  be  superior  to  direct  Federal  obllga- 
tlona     themselves,     and     their     increasing 
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volume  would  adversely  affect  Treasury  fi- 
nancing;  and  (3)  the  avallablUty  of  Increas- 
ing amounts  of  high-grade,  tax-exempt 
Issues  would  tend  to  attract  funds  from  In- 
vestors that  should  appropriately  seels  risk- 
bearing  opportunities.  The  House  Commit- 
tee stated  that  It  agrees  with  the  substan- 
tial validity  of  these  arguments,  but  was  of 
the  opinion  that  competing  considerations 
outweighed  them.  In  Ught  of  the  problems 
in  the  tax-exempt  market  and  the  undesira- 
ble precedent  which  would  be  set  by  accept- 
ance of  thU  legislation,  I  feel  that  I  must 
recommend  against  this  action. 

Encouragement  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  an  additional  volume  of  tax-exempt 
obUgatlons  will  add  to  the  present  extreme 
prebsures  on  the  tax-exempt  bond  market 
and  will  tend  to  increase  the  Interest  rates 
which  all  State  and  local  borrowers  will  be 
requlMd  to  pay.  Tbe  municipal  bond  mar- 
ket Is  especially  vulnerable  to  such  com- 
petition from  Federal  programs  because  of 
the  Umlted  nature  of  that  market. 

Moreover,  as  you  know,  there  Is  currently 
a  great  deal  of  sentiment  In  the  Congress 
and  elsewhere  for  tax  reform.  Including  the 
problem  of  tax-exempt  Interest  on  munici- 
pal bonds.  While  It  Is  a  very  complicated 
problem,  which  I  will  not  attempt  to  dis- 
cuss here,  I  am  sure  you  would  agree  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  not  be  add- 
ing to  the  problem  by  encouraging  an  addi- 
tional volume  of  tax-exempt  bonds  through 
the  device  of  a  Federal  guarantee. 

My  concern  with  tax-exempt  guarantees 
goes  beyond  the  hospital  financing  program. 
There  have  been  many  recent  proposals  for 
Federal  guarantees  of  municipal  bonds  for  a 
wide  variety  of  capital  project*  for  health, 
education,  transportation,  housing,  and 
other  pubUc  faclUtlee.  The  Treasury  De- 
partment has  successfully  resisted  this  pro- 
posed method  of  financing  new  programs, 
and  It  would  be  extremely  dlflcult  to  ap- 
prove this  financing  device  for  one  purpose 
and  at  the  same  time  bold  the  line  against 
Its  widespread  use  In  other  are(u> — which 
I  am  firmly  convinced  would  not  only  be 
bad  tax  and  debt  management  policy  but 
would  be  a  great  disservice  to  the  States 
and  localities  themselves. 

As  you  know,  we  have  under  active  con- 
sideration a  number  of  proposals  to  assist 
States  and  localities,  ranging  from  reve- 
nue sharing  plans  to  specific  assistance  to 
high  priority  programs  such  as  the  financing 
of  health  facllltlee.  Moreover,  we  are  con- 
sidering other  means  of  alleviating  pres- 
sures on  State  and  local  financing  In  the 
tax-exempt  bond  market,  and  I  believe  It 
would  be  counter  to  our  efforts  In  this  re- 
gard If  new  programs  of  guaranteed  tax- 
exempts  were  authorized  now. 
Sincerely, 

Davto  M.  Kznnkdt. 

Mr.  SPRINGBR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Hill-Burton  hospital  construction  pro- 
gram has  been  with  us  now  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  Starting  with  a  lim- 
ited goal — the  creation  of  new  hospital 
capacity  In  basically  rural  areas — it  has 
been  expsmded  gradually  to  meet  the 
problems  which  have  emerged.  New  kinds 
of  Institutions  which  are  parts  of  or  con- 
nected with  hospitals  have  been  added. 
New  kinds  of  services  have  been  provided 
for.  Modernization  of  outmoded  hos- 
pitals In  larger  communities  has  been 
recognized  as  a  necessary  activity  If  the 
whole  hospital  system  within  the  States 
is  to  accomplish  its  goal  of  providing  beds 
and  at  the  same  time  providing  trained 
health  professionals  and  new  techniques. 
Changes  have  been  many  while  the 
structiu'e  of  the  scheme  has  remained 
Intact.  Like  a  certain  auttunoblle  which 
I  will  not  name,  we  have  made  chuiges 


only  to  make  it  better  and  not  to  make  It 
appear  like  something  new. 

The  Members  of  the  House  will  recall 
that  last  year  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  came  forth 
with  a  bare  1-year  extension  of  the  Hill- 
Burton  authority.  There  had  been  some 
new  thinking  on  the  problems  of  the 
bigger  hospitals  and  how  to  assist  them. 
The  other  body  had  turned  out  a  piece 
of  legislation  which  included  a  new  meth- 
od of  financing  large  projects.  The  whole 
package  hit  at  a  very  late  date  In  the 
Congress  when  there  was  obviously  no 
time  to  rush  In  virlth  such  a  new  idea  and 
ask  the  House  to  accept  It  blindly  al- 
though many  members  of  our  committee 
were  attracted  to  it.  The  promise  was 
made  then  that  we  would  study  the  whole 
Hill-Burton  program,  including  the  new 
Ideas,  and  bring  legislation  to  the  House 
fairly  early  this  year. 

Whether  one  considers  this  to  be  early 
could  be  questioned  perhaps,  but  the 
committee  has  done  its  work  and  now 
presents  what  It  believes  to  be  a  well-bal- 
anced program  for  the  orderly  continu- 
ance of  Federal  assistance  in  the  field  of 
hospital  and  related  facility  construction. 
There  are  new  features  to  traditional 
grants  and  the  addition  of  a  loan  pro- 
gram for  the  first  time.  Some  features 
leave  room  for  difference  about  their 
desirability,  and  that  should  be  ironed 
out  here  this  afternoon. 

I  would  like  to  describe  briefly,  but 
fairly  fully  what  I  think  we  have  here. 
First  of  all,  the  bill— H.R.  11102— con- 
tinues grant  assistance  to  the  States  for 
the  construction  of  nonprofit  and  public 
hospitals,  long-term  care  facilities,  diag- 
nostic, and  treatment  centers  and  reha- 
bUltatlon  facilities  at  the  rate  of  $235 
million  a  year  for  the  next  3  years.  That 
Is  about  the  amoimt  being  presently 
spent  for  these  same  items. 

It  would  be  difQcult  to  make  compari- 
sons straight  across  the  board  because 
the  law  now  combines  construction  and 
modernization  money,  and  we  have  sepa- 
rated them  this  time.  Money  for  mod- 
ernization win  be  available  for  the  last 
three  types  of  facilities  mentioned  above, 
whereas  it  is  presently  available  only  for 
the  modernization  of  hospitals.  Although 
projects  for  modernization  of  these 
newer  kinds  of  facilities  may  not  be 
numerous.  It  should  be  recognized  that 
they  are.  In  many  Instances,  part  and 
parcel  of  older  hospitals  ply^slcally  or 
organizationally,  and  as  such  may  need 
upgrading  If  and  when  the  parent  Insti- 
tution makes  such  plans. 

Modernization  money  Is  authorized  at 
levels  of  $50  million,  $55  million,  and  $60 
million  over  the  next  3  fiscal  years.  These 
amoimts  are  misleading  if  considered 
entirely  alone,  however.  First  of  all,  a 
State  may,  if  it  feels  it  desirable  or  neces- 
sary, transfer  money  from  construction 
to  modernization.  At  least  one  State  has 
done  so  In  the  past  In  significant 
amounts.  That  means  that  all  of  the 
money  received  imder  the  formula  can 
be  used  In  modernization.  In  addition, 
the  new  program  which  I  will  mention 
later  involving  loans  Is  expected  to  ttUce 
up  a  great  deal  of  the  slack  In  this  area. 
Several  very  significant  changes  have 
been  made  which,  like  the  subtle  changes 


in  the  auto,  are  not  very  rwtlceable  but 
designed  to  make  It  run  better.  One  of 
these  is  a  requirement  that  all  projects 
for  construction   or  modernization  In- 
clude definite  arrangements  for  extended 
care.  Hard  core  intensive  care  has  proven 
to  be  of  questionable  benefit  when  the 
patient  cannot  have  the  benefit  of  ex- 
tended care   facilities.   Either  he  loses 
ground  because  of  less  than  adequate  care 
of  this  type,  or  a  badly  needed  bed  Is 
tied  up  for  the  purpose.  The  time  to  make 
such    provision    is    when    a   project   is 
planned.  Extended  care  facilities  often 
are  an  Integral  part  of  the  hospital  plant, 
but  If  this  is  not  possible  or  practical 
they  can  be  separated  physically.  The 
committee  also  foimd  that  there  are  now 
some  organizations  which  wish  to  create 
extended    care    facilities    within    some 
communities.  If  these  can  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  hospital  upon  a  realistic  con-~ 
tract  basis,  the  requirement  can  be  met. 
Another  change  Is  brought  about  by  re- 
vising the  definition  of  a  hospital.  Be- 
cause we  have  added  new  categories  of 
faclUtles  through  the  years,  we  have  In- 
advertently   created   an   administrative 
bottleneck.  It  is  highly  desirable  that 
any  project  to  build  or  expand  a  hospital 
should  Include  provisions  for  all  possible 
services.  Extended  care  we  will  now  re- 
quire. Other  kinds  of  services  needed  to 
make  the  most  efficient  use  of  bed  space 
are  things  like  self -care  units,  home-care 
services,  and  training  of  personnel.  In 
the  past  such  Items  have  had  to  be  the 
subject  of  separate  applications  and  re- 
sulted In  snafus  caused  by  duplicating 
and  overlapping  administrative  redtape. 
If  It  Is,  In  fact,  one  project,  and  the 
services  are  desii-able  services  for  a  hos- 
pital to  offer.  It  should  be  considered  sis 
one.  By  this  small  change  In  the  defini- 
tion of  a  hopsltal  I  think  we  have  ac- 
complished this  goal. 

Because  of  its  beginnings  Hill -Burton 
has  always  looked  to  the  rural  hospital 
as  Its  primary  objective.  This  Is  com- 
forting to  the  small  communities,  but  not 
at  all  realistic  today.  State  agencies  must 
assess  the  entire  problem  and  establish 
practical  priorities  for  the  whole  State. 
The  bin  before  us  free*  these  State  agen- 
cies from  giving  special  consideration  to 
rural  projects  although  they  may  do  so 
If  the  situation  warrants  such  action. 

Comprehensive  health  planning  under 
the  Partnership  for  Health  Act  on  a  re- 
gional and  areawlde  basis  is  beginning  to 
show  results  in  many  places.  Eventuany 
such  organizations  wiU  be  scrutinizing 
overall  health  programs  everywhere.  The 
objective  Is  coordination  of  facilities  with 
aU  other  aspects  Involved  In  the  delivery 
of  health  services  to  the  public.  Certainly 
HUl-Burton  projects  are  a  major  pwirt  in 
that  puzzle.  Surely  the  areawlde  planners 
should  have  a  look  at  HUl-Burton  proj- 
ects as  part  of  their  education  If  nothing 
else  and  as  part  of  their  planning  as  It 
proceeds.  Because  such  organizations 
were  not  yet  widespread.  It  was  consid- 
ered premature  to  require  complete  co- 
ordination in  all  instances.  The  blU  does 
provide  that  where  areawlde  planning 
organizations  exist,  they  shaU  have  an 
opportimlty  to  consider  HUl-Burton 
projects  and  obviously  to  make  sugges- 
tions. EventuaUy  these  two  programs  and 
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others  m  well  should  be  In  full  geftr.  The 
committee  felt  that  for  this  time  any 
stiff  requirement  of  fxUl  coordination 
would  frustrate  both  programs,  but  it 
also  serves  notice  that  the  planning 
function  must  proceed,  and  it  recognizes 
the  necessary  connection  between  them. 
Because  Congress  and  the  public  are 
deeply  concerned  about  the  rising  cost 
of  health  services,  a  provision  was  added 
to  require  full  financial  reporting  by  all 
hospitals  receiving  any  kind  of  assistance 
under  the  act.  It  Is  hoped  that  by  learn- 
ing more  about  both  costs  and  charges 
Involved  in  hospital  operation  we  may 
find  some  of  the  answers  to  the  problem. 
What  might  be  described  as  a  new  pro- 
gram Is  the  provision  of  grants  for  the 
upgrading  of  emergency  rooms  In  larger 
hovitals.  The  bill  provides  $10  million 
a  year  for  3  years.  Several  publications 
have  done  what  might  be  called  expoa^ 
on  the  conditions  in  most  emergency 
rooms.  Poor  equipment  and  inadequate 
help  ntlere  probably  the  need  is  the  most 
critical 'undoubtedly  contribute  to  many 
deaths  each  year. 

And  now  to  turn  to  the  really  new  fea- 
ture of  the  bill — the  provision  of  guaran- 
teed loans  and  interest  subsidies  for  both 
construction  and  modernization  of  health 
facilities.  Costs  being  what  they  are.  it 
is  seldom  possible  for  a  State  to  furnish 
all  of  the  grant  money  for  an  ambitious 
hospital  project  In  a  sizable  community. 
E>en  if  this  were  not  so,  the  amounts  re- 
quired from  the  community  to  meet  Its 
share  become  forbidding  obstacles.  For 
some  years  there  have  been  funds  avail- 
able through  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  which  have  been 
helpful  in  some  cases.  This  program  Is 
not  in  any  way  touched  by  H.R.  11102. 
But  a  great  need  still  exists. 

The  bill  before  us  today  would  provide 
for  the  guarantee  of  funds  up  to  $300 
million  in  fiscal  1971.  $800  million  in  1972. 
and  $900  million  In  1973.  Nonprofit  hos- 
pitals could  borrorw  money  in  the  market 
for  entire  projects  or  to  supplement 
grants.  The  loan  and  grant  together  must 
not  exceed  90  percent  of  the  project  cost. 
Each  State  will  have  an  allotment  for 
guaranteed  loans,  «nd  projects  will  re- 
quire State  approval  for  loan  purposes  in 
the  same  manner  as  for  grants.  If  ap- 
proved for  a  loan  guarantee,  the  project 
can  then  also  qualify  for  an  interest  sub- 
sidy of  3  percent.  This  should  bring  the 
debt  service  load  within  the  reach  of  most 
groups.  The  Income  allowed  for  medicare 
and  medicaid  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
pay  out  for  a  large  building  or  expansion 
program,  but  It  can  make  fairly  modest 
interest  rates  feasible. 

All  of  these  programs  together — con- 
struction, modernization,  emergency 
room,  and  interest  subsidies — amount  to 
$931.3  million  over  the  next  3  fiscal  years. 
It  should  be  pointed  out.  however,  that 
the  only  new  spending  will  be  for  the 
emergency  room  projects — $30  million 
over  3  years — and  Interest  subsidies — 
$37  3  million  over  the  next  3  years.  All 
other  amounts  are  at  or  very  close  to 
current  spending  levels. 

Recognizing  that  there  are  some  small 
difterences  among  us  as  to  priorities  and 
spending  levels,  I  think  we  have  a  basi- 
cally sound  bill  here  that  most  Members 
can  accept  and  support.  It  goes  further 


than  suggested  legislation  by  the  admin- 
istration in  that  it  continues  the  support 
for  new  construction,  and  thus  makes 
available  for  both  construction  and  mod- 
ernization in  the  form  of  grants  about 
the  same  amounts  we  have  been  spend- 
ing. The  committee  did  not  feel  that  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem  now  facing 
health  facilities  Justifies  radically  new 
approaches  at  this  time. 

I  feel  certain  that  the  sums  appropri- 
ated under  the  authority  granted  in  this 
bill  will  be  carefully  watched  and  Judi- 
ciously used  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  I  am 
certain  that  the  objective  of  the  admin- 
istration is  exactly  the  same  as  the  ob- 
jective of  this  body — to  see  to  it  that  the 
American  public  has  adequate  health  fa- 
cilities and  to  use  any  authority  it  may 
have  to  that  end.  In  the  light  of  this  con- 
viction I  can  recommend  this  bill  to  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  and  express  my 
hope  that  we  will  pass  it  in  substantially 
the  form  approved  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  almost  23 
years  ago.  on  August  13,  1946,  President 
Tnmxan  signed  into  Taw  the  Hospital 
Survey  and  Construction  Act.  Cospon- 
sors  of  that  historic  legislation  were 
Senators  Lister  Hill  of  Alabama,  and 
Harold  Burton  of  Ohio.  In  the  more  than 
two  decades  since  that  date,  the  words 
"Hill-Burton"  have  been  part  of  the 
language  of.  not  only  the  hospital  world, 
but  also  of  the  public  at  large.  The  Hill- 
Burton  program  stands  as  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  what  can  be  done  with  Federal 
assistance  to  private  as  well  as  public 
groups  for  the  achievement  of  major 
public  goals.  That  Initial  legislation  and 
the  program  that  followed  evolved  from 
the  recognition  that  the  health  of  the 
Nation  is  a  national  resource  and  that 
Federal  leadership  and  financial  encour- 
agement were  warranted  in  preserving 
and  augmenting  that  resource. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  aspects 
of  the  program  Is  the  way  It  has  grown 
through  the  years  to  meet  needs  as  they 
arose  or  were  discovered.  The  1946  bill 
simply  authorized  a  survey  of  needs,  a 
development  of  State  plans,  and  a  pro- 
gram of  grants  for  the  construction  of 
hospitals  and  public  health  centers.  In 
the  20  years  since,  other  bills  have  ex- 
tended the  basic  program  and  Increased 
authorizations,  and  have  included  pro- 
grams of  planning  and  research  and 
programs  for  the  construction  of  other 
important  health  facilities— facilities 
such  as  nursing  homes,  diagnostic  or 
treatment  centers,  rehabilitation  units, 
chronic  disease  facilities.  In  1964.  Con- 
gress took  a  giant  step  when  it  author- 
ized a  broad  new  program  for  the 
modernization  of  obsolete  facilities.  I 
feel  that  a  great  part  of  the  reason  for 
the  continuing  success  of  the  program 
has  been  its  fiexibility  in  responding  to 
new  needs  as  they  have  become  evident. 

Today  we  are  preparing  to  take  an- 
other major  step  into  the  future  as  we 
consider  the  bill  before  us.  H.R.  11102. 
the  Medical  Facilities  Construction  and 
Modernization  Amendments  of  1969.  I 
want  to  commend  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  whose 
members  have  done  a  fine  Job  in  bring- 
ing this  comprehensive  and  innovative 
bill  before  us.  The  bill  extends  the  a9>ects 


of  the  Hill-Burton  program  that  have  op- 
erated so  successfully  over  the  years,  and 
initiates  new  programs  to  meet  new 
problems  confronting  the  health  care  fa- 
cilities of  our  country. 

The  legislation,  however,  has  two 
drawbacks  of  more  than  routine  signlfl. 
cance.  The  first — and  most  dramatic — Is 
the  bill's  continued  emphasis  on  the  con- 
struction of  rural  hospital  facllltiea  at 
the  expense  of  urban  projects.  The  sec- 
ond is  the  continued  emphasis  on  con- 
struction rather  than  modernization.  I 
strongly  support  the  proposed  amend- 
ments seeking  to  reverse — or,  at  least, 
balance — these  priorities. 

The  funding  of  new  construction  and 
modernization  of  hospital  and  other  fa- 
cilities is  a  difficult  and  critical  area. 
This  bill,  besides  extending  the  existing 
grants  program,  also  creates  a  new  pro- 
gram of  federally  guaranteed  loans, 
combined  with  an  Interest  subsidy  for 
construction  and  modernization  of  hos- 
pitals and  other  health  facilities.  The 
grants  program  and  this  new  program  of 
loan  guarantees  and  Interest  subsidies, 
when  added  to  the  program  of  FHA- in- 
sured mortgages  for  hospital  construc- 
tion enacted  just  last  year,  will  present 
a  strong  and  varied  source  of  financing 
which  will  go  a  long  way  toward  meeting 
our  needs  for  construction  and  moderni- 
zation. 

The  bill  has  several  other  far-reaching 
provisions.  The  one  which  requires  that 
every  hospital  receiving  a  grant  for  con- 
struction or  modernization  must  have  ar- 
rangements for  care  of  its  patients  who 
require  such  care  in  extended  care  facil- 
ities will  help  considerably  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  care  for  patients  and  to  free  over- 
crowded acute-care  beds  where  they  are 
desperately  needed. 

The  provision  defining  the  proper  re- 
lationship of  State  or  areawide  planning 
agencies  regarding  the  opportunity  to 
consider  and  comment  on  specific  proj- 
ects will  help  to  bring  much  needed  co- 
ordination and  planning  to  the  broad 
spectrum  of  health  care. 

The  program  of  project  grants  for  the 
modernization  of  hospital  emergency 
rooms  should  assist  these  emergency 
rooms,  which  substitute  for  the  family 
doctor  In  many  areas  of  our  society,  to 
better  cope  with  their  Increasing  work- 
load and  responsibility. 

Over  two  decades  ago  the  Hlll-Burton 
program  led  the  way  to  new  concepts 
and  practices  in  Federal-State  partner- 
ships, grants  to  public  and  other  non- 
profit institutions.  State  and  areawide 
plaimlng  for  health  facilities,  hospital 
administrative  research,  and  hospital  de- 
sign and  construction  standards.  The 
patterns  of  operation  established  and  re- 
fined through  the  years  have  served  as 
models  for  other  Federal  programs,  es- 
pecially those  that  are  State  admin- 
istered. 

The  bill  before  us  today  will  aUow 
the  Hill-Burton  program  to  pioneer 
anew  with  the  proposal  for  a  grant-and- 
loan  plan  for  construction  of  new  facili- 
ties, and  modernizing  and  replacing  ob- 
solete hospitals.  It  provides  new  methods 
of  financing  to  provide  a  massive  at- 
tack on  a  prodigious  problem.  This  new 
system  of  Federal  aid  will  point  the  way 
to  the  future — both  for  Federal-State 
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partnership  and  for  methods  of  meeting 
urgent  needs  speedily  and  efficiency. 

I  strongly  urge  the  enactment  of  H.R. 
11102. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  Ottinger  amend- 
ments, which  would  revise  the  formula 
for  allocation  of  hospital  aid  f imds  under 
the  Hill-Burton  Hospital  Act. 

In  1946.  when  Hill-Burton  was  first 
adopted,  there  was  a  clear  need  for  new 
health  facilities  in  this  Nation's  rural 
areas.  Today,  in  1969.  the  needs  of  our 
urban  areas  are  Just  as  great— and  yet  we 
still  spend  approximately  70  percent  of 
Hill-Burton  funds  in  cities  of  less  than 
50.000. 

In  my  judgment,  the  formula  now  be- 
ing used  to  allocate  hospital  aid  funds  re- 
sults in  discrimination  against  the  des- 
perately crowded  inner  cities.  The 
amendments  being  offered  by  my  col- 
league from  New  York  would  end  that 
discrimination  by  providing  more  mon- 
ey for  modernization— which  most  city 
hospitals  need— and  shifting  the  now 
rural-based  grant  formula  to  one  based 
on  per  capita  needs. 

An  editorial  In  this  morning's  New 
York  Times  stated  that  these  "amend- 
ments are  an  important  beginning  in 
putting  the  money  where  the  need  is  most 
urgent."  I  commend  the  editorial  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
add  my  voice  to  those  supporting  this 
vital  bill  for  the  construction  and  mod- 
ernization of  hospitals  and  other  medi- 
cal facilities  throughout  our  land.  The 
Hill-Burton  hoq?ltal  construction  pro- 
gram has  made  an  immeasurable  contrt- 
buUon  to  the  health  of  our  Nation  In 
the  22  years  of  Its  existence,  and  the 
enactment  of  the  bill  before  us  today  will 
enable  the  program  to  draw  new  vigor 
for  the  Important  work  of  the  future. 

The  section  of  the  bill  authorizing  a 
new  giiaranteed  loan  and  Interest  sub- 
sidy program  will  broaden  the  availa- 
bility of  financing  for  hospitals  and 
other  health  facilities.  Many  more  facili- 
ties requiring  funds  for  construction,  ex- 
pansion, or  modernization  will  be  able 
to  obtain  such  funds  with  this  new  pro- 
gram than  otherwise  could  with  just  the 
existing  grants  program  alone.  This 
broader  availabdlity  of  financing  is  es- 
sential if  this  country  is  to  progress  on 
the  road  to  good  health  care  for  all. 

The  part  of  the  bill  authorizing  grants 
for  the  modernization  of  emergency 
rooms  in  hospitals  will  help  to  improve 
this  Increaslnrfy  Important  aspect  of 
health  care.  More  and  more  people  are 
turning  to  the  emergency  room  for  the 
kind  of  care  that  used  to  be  handled  by 
the  family  doctor.  The  emergency  rooms 
of  our  hospitals  need  assistance  If  they 
are  going  to  be  able  to  meet  this  grow- 
ing reUance  on  their  services.  This  sec- 
tion will  provide  that  assistance. 

This  bill  Is  perhaps  the  most  revolu- 
tionary and  Innovative  bill  in  the  his- 
tory of  a  rev(^utionary  and  innovative 
program.  It  does  a  great  deal  in  chang- 
ing the  program  to  meet  the  changing 
needs  of  our  time.  I  do  feel,  however, 
that  it  is  not  innovative  enough  and  re- 
quires several  more  changes  before  it 
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can  really  meet  the  most  important  prob- 
lems facing  VIS  in  the  provision  of  health 
care.  For  this  reason,  I  am  happy  to  add 
my  support  to  necessary  amendments  of 
HJl.  11102.  ^  ^    ^^  . 

The  first  of  the  amendments  Is  that 
which   would   change    the   formula   by 
which  construction  fimds  are  allocated 
to  the  States.  The  present  formiUa  uti- 
lizing the  squaring  factor  discriminates 
grossly  against  the  States  with  the  great- 
est need.  When  the  Hill-Burton  program 
was  first  created  back  in  1946,  its  main 
purpose  was  to  establish  hospitals  and 
health  centers  in  the  smaller,  primarily 
rural  communities  across  our  Nation,  for 
these   were   the   areas  which  had  the 
greatest  obvious  need.  The  use  of  the 
squaring  factor  which  provided  propor- 
tionately more  aid  for  the  low-income 
States  containing  these  rural  areas  made 
sense  at  that  time.  Now,  It  is  time  we 
realize  that  the  original  purpose  of  the 
1946  legislation  has  been  largely  met.  To- 
day It  is  the  higher  income  States  with 
large  urban  areas  which  have  the  great- 
est need.  Few  question  this,  but  none- 
theless the  greatest  proportion  of  the 
funds  still  go  to  the  rural  areas.  If  wc 
look  at  the  figures,  we  see  that  in  fiscal 
years  1965  through  1968,  almost  70  per- 
cent of  the  funds  under  the  Hlll-Burton 
programs  were  allocated  to  communi- 
ties with  populations  of  less  than  50,000. 
There  can  be  little  question  that  the 
existing  allocation  formula  discriminates 
against  highly  urbanized  States.  My  own 
State  of  New  York  is  a  case  in  point. 
Senator  Javits,  in  his  testimony  before 
the  committee,  reported  that  his  staff 
had  figured  that  in  1965.  New  York  State, 
with  9.4  percent  of  the  Nation's  popula- 
tion received  5.5  percent  of  Hill-Burton 
funds,  while  the  State  of  Alabama  with 
1  8  percent  of  the  population,  received 
4.7  percent  of  the  funds.  This  inequity 
must  not  be  allowed  to  continue.  So  I 
recommend  that  the  squaring  factor  be 
eliminated,  and  that  we  substitute  for  it 
a  new  formula  utilizing  a  test  of  need 
for  facilities. 

I  also  wish  to  support  the  amendment 
which  would  change  the  allocation  of 
funds  between  new  construction  pro- 
grams and  modernization  programs  to 
bring  them  more  in  line  with  existing 
needs.  Although  there  is  incontrovertible 
evidence  that  modernization  is  the  pri- 
mary need  in  health  faclUties.  this  bill 
provides  twice  as  much  support  for  new 
construction  as  for  modernization.  This 
is  unquestionably  inequitable,  and  the  al- 
locations should  be  reversed. 

The  latest  figures  on  unmet  needs  of 
health  faciUtles  based  on  a  compilation 
of  estimates  developed  by  the  individual 
States  Indicate  an  existing  shortage  of 
about  85.000  new  general  hospital  beds 
with  an  estimated  cost  of  $2.9  biUion  and 
over  164,000  long-term  beds  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $1.6  billion.  These  are  seri- 
ous needs,  but  they  are  dwarfed  in  com- 
parison with  the  needs  for  moderniza- 
tion. There  are  240,624  general  hospital 
beds  In  need  of  modernization  at  a  cost 
of  $7.2  billion  and  214,506  long-term- 
care  beds  needing  modernization  at  a 
cost  of  $2.1  billion.  We  have  delayed  a 
long  time  in  doing  enough  to  meet  the 
needs  for  modernization  and  the  costs 


have  increased.  If  we  continue  to  delay, 
the  costs  undoubtedly  will  continue  to 
i  nc  r6£LS6 

When  a  hospital  Is  in  need  of  modern- 
ization, this  means  that  the  faculties  are 
in  such  condition  that  the  hospital  can- 
not do  even  an  adequate  Job  of  caring 
for  its  patients.  Again,  to  cite  my  own 
State  as  an  example,  In  January  of  this 
year  State  Commissioner  of  Health  In- 
graham  reported  that  only  128  of  the 
358  general  hospitals  In  New  York  are 
acceptable  by  the  health  standards  of 
today.  Similar  situations  exist  In  many 
other  areas  of  the  country;  and  If  we 
are  going  to  attempt  to  remedy  this 
problem,  as  we  must,  then  we  must  put 
the  Federal  assistance  where  it  truly 
belongs,  in  the  modernization  of  obsolete 
faculties. 

I  give  my  full  support  to  the  amend- 
ment designed  to  correct  what  is  pos- 
sibly the  most  serious  deficiency  in  our 
national  health  program— the  lack  of 
community  diagnostic  and  treatment 
faculties  to  meet  the  health  needs  of  our 
low-income  metropolitan  areas.  Poor 
health  is  an  important  factor  In  main- 
taining the  urban  poverty  cycle  and  there 
is  presently  a  critical  shortage  of  facil- 
ities to  deal  with  the  problem.  This  pro- 
posed amendment  would  provide  $15 
mlUlon  in  grants  for  the  construction  of 
community  diagnostic  or  treatment 
centers  which  serve  metropoUtan  areas 
with  low  per  capita  income. 

Adoption  of  this  amendment  will  bene- 
fit the  hospitals  In  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. These  hospitals  are  Albert  Einstein, 
Bronx  Municipal.  Abraham  Jaoobl,  Mis- 
ericordia,  Parkchester  General,  Pelham 
Bay  General,  Westchester  Square,  Bronx 
State.  Monteflore,  and  Van  Etten. 

A  fourth  amendment  which  warrants 
support  requires  that  all  health  facUity 
funding  under  H.R.  11102  be  consistent 
with  comprehensive  health  planning  pro- 
grams established  pursuant  to  PubUc 
Law  90-174.  Congress  created  compre- 
hensive health  planning  programs  to 
provide  a  way  for  decentralizing  health 
planning  and  coordinating  health  pro- 
grams so  as  to  do  av;ay  with  duplication 
and  waste.  This  planning  can  never  be 
effective  unless  the  comprehensive  health 
plarming  groups  are  given  a  meaningful 
role  in  developing  health  services  in  their 
respective  States.  The  present  biU  fails 
to  do  this  and  the  proposed  amendment 
would  correct  this  deficiency. 

Finally,  I  support  the  amendment 
which  establishes  a  program  of  direct 
assistance  in  the  form  of  grants  and 
loans  to  critical  hospitals— hospitals  so 
antiquated  and  overcrowded  that  they 
are  imable  to  serve  their  communities 
and  hospitals  which  are  not  getting  the 
help  they  need  imder  any  other  program. 
This  amendment  was  supported  by  a 
Public  Health  survey  which  showed  that 
at  that  time  143  of  the  Nation's  private, 
nonprofit  hospitals  were  in  critical  con- 
dition. 

I  strongly  urge  the  enactment  of  these 
important  amendments.  With  th«n 
added  to  the  original  bUl,  I  feel  that  the 
Medical  Facilities  Construction  and  Mod- 
ernization Amendments  of  1969  wiU  be 
able  to  adequately  meet  the  problems  of 
health  care  in  our  time. 
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Mr.  OIAIMO.  i«r.  Chairman.  I  rlae  to- 
day In  support  of  the  MedlcaJ  PaclUtles 
Conatructlon  and  Modernization  Amend- 
ments of  1969  and.  more  specifically,  the 
newly  proposed  guaranteed  loan  pro- 
gram for  hospital  construction. 

In  my  opinion,  this  Innovative  con- 
cept Is  absolutely  vital  to  the  future  of 
health  care  service  In  America.  I  say 
this  because  I  believe  that  this  Nation  s 
medical  and  hospital  facilities  are  in  des- 
perate need  of  improvement.  This  coun- 
try does  not  have  adequate  facilities  to 
care  for  the  sick  and  the  injured.  We  can 
send  a  man  to  the  moon,  yet  we  cannot 
provide  enough  beds  for  our  hospitals. 
We  can  waste  millions  of  dollars  on  un- 
workable defense  projects,  yet  the  cries 
of  the  111  go  unheeded.  We  can  give  away 
millions  of  dollars  In  subsidies  to  wealthy 
farmers,  yet  the  poor  of  this  country 
cannot  get  adequate  health  care. 

This  situation  must  be  corrected,  and 
I  believe  that  this  loan  program  can 
help. 

-  The- -hospitals  of  this  country  want  to 
•accoBwaodate  all  persons  who  are  111. 
They  want  to  buUd.  to  expand,  and  to 
modernize,  but  they  cannot  get  adequate 
funds  or,  in  some  cases,  any  funds  with 
which  to  carry  out  these  projects. 

This  measure  would  provide  guaran- 
tees for  $900.(100.000  in  loans  for  the  con- 
struction and  modernization  of  hospi- 
tals and  other  health  facilities  over  a  3- 
year  period.  The  record  clearly  shows 
why  this  Is  necessary.  Over  one-quarter 
of  a  million  new  hospital  beds  are 
needed. 

This  program  would  provide  an  Im- 
petus to  private  groups  to  obtain  financ- 
ing for  constructlan  and  modernization. 
With  the  interest  subsidy  contained  in 
this  bill,  the  cost  of  a  loan  would  be  re- 
duced considerably.  As  all  Members  of 
this  body  know,  the  prohibitive  interest 
rates  in  this  country  are  strangling  the 
borrowers.  For  example,  repayment  of  a 
loan  of  $10,000  at  T'i  percent  interest 
over  25  years  wtU  require  Interest  pay- 
ments totaling  $12,170.  How  can  we  hope 
to  encourage  long-term  borrowing  for 
construction  unless  we  ease  this  interest 
burden? 

The  Hospital  of  St.  Raphael,  which 
is  located  in  my  district,  serves  as  a 
good  case  in  point.  This  is  a  nonprofit 
hospital  which  needs  to  expand.  This 
program  could  well  help  such  a  hospital 
by  guaranteeing  a  loan  and  providing  a 
needed  Interest  subsidy.  I  am  sure  that 
all  of  you  here  have  similar  situaUons 
in  your  congfmrtonal  districts.  This  biU 
will  help  to  aOertete  this  problem. 

This  bill.  I  believe,  would  also  hdp 
stem  the  ever-increasing  cost  of  hospi- 
talization. I  have  heard  many  comments 
and  read  many  letters  from  constituents 
who  are  constantly  complaining  about 
the  rising  cost  of  medical  care.  The  hos- 
pitals do  not  want  to  charge  more  mon- 
ey: they  want  to  help  those  who  cannot 
afford  health  service,  but  they  have  to 
have  money  with  which  to  constantly 
^rove  their  services  and  facUiUes. 
Where  does  this  money  come  from'  It 
comes  from  ttie  patients.  This  proposal 
will  take  some  of  the  financial  burden 
•way  from  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  act  now.  for 
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the  opportunity  is  here.  Let  us  take  this 
step.  Let  us  give  the  American  people 
a  program  that  wlU  benefit  patients,  doc- 
tors, hospitals  and.  In  fact,  everyone  and 
everything  connected  with  the  business 
of  keeping  America  healthy. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
greatly  pleased  by  the  action  of  this 
House  today  in  considering  the  Medical 
Facilities  Construction  and  Moderniza- 
tion Amendments  of  1969.  since  this 
legislation  extends  and  Improves  what 
is  commonly  caUed  the  Hill-Burton  pro- 
gram Initially  recommended  by  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Wartime 
Health  and  Education,  which  It  was  my 
privilege    to    head    during    the    early 

The  hospital  construction  program 
was  Instituted  to  meet  the  desperate 
need  to  provide  new  facilities,  primarily 
In  the  rural  areas  of  our  country  which 
could  least  afford  them.  Today,  we  have 
the  opportunity  to  take  a  significant 
step  in  recognizing  that  the  hospital 
facility  shortage  has  shifted  from  the 
rural  to  urban  centers  of  population. 

Although  States  would  continue  to 
receive  allotments  based  on  a  formula 
affording  the  highest  percentage  to 
States  with  the  least  per  capita  income, 
the  bill  eliminates  the  mandatory  rural 
priority  of  these  funds  In  distributing 
grants  and  loans  within  the  State. 

This  can  have  a  very  significant  effect 
on  urban  areas  within  a  State.  In 
March  of  this  year.  I  spoke  at  a  fund- 
raising  drive  for  South  Shore  Hospital 
and  Medical  Center  on  South  Miami 
Beach.  The  hospital  is  located  in  an  area 
with  a  high  concentration  of  those  over 
the  age  of  80  and  is  in  desperate  need 
of  expansion  funds,  as  are  most  hos- 
pitals in  the  Greater  Miami  area. 

At  that  time  I  called  for  a  more 
urbanized  attitude  from  the  State'.",  Di- 
vision of  Community  Hospitals  and 
Medical  Facilities  in  the  allocation  of 
Federal-State  Hill-Burton  hospital  con- 
struction and  modernization  funds  Up 
to  now.  the  State  has  been  locked  Into 
following  the  guidelines  of  rural  priority 
as  originally  written  Into  the  HIU- 
Burton  bill. 

Should  today's  amendments  be  ap- 
proved here  and  by  the  other  body,  as  I 
believe  and  hope  they  will  be.  and  then 
signed  into  law.  Florida  and  other  States 
undergoing  rapid  urbanization  will  be  In 
a  position  to  give  immediate  attention 
to  the  need  for  new  hospitals  and.  more 
importantly,  hospital  expansion  in  the 
cities. 

In  the  Miami  Beach  speech,  I  had 
pointed  out  that  it  had  been  10  to  12 
years  since  E>ade  County — Greater  Mi- 
ami—had received  priority  treatment 
for  Hill-Burton  funds  even  though  25 
percent  of  the  State  s  permanent  popula- 
tion lives  there  and  a  40-percent  short- 
age exists  in  the  number  of  needed  hos- 
pital beds.  This  does  not  even  take  into 
account  the  seasonal  visitor,  of  which 
Greater  Miami  is  fortunate  to  attract 
due  to  its  favorable  climate  and  other 
allurements. 

With  the  final  approval  of  the  Medical 
Facilities  Construction  and  Moderniza- 
tion Amendments  of  1969.  Florida  will  be 
able  to  consider  setting  up  special  unit 


area  designations  for  areas  of  principal 
need  such  as  Miami  Beach  and  st 
Petersburg.  Also,  hopefully,  we  will  more 
adequately  provide  for  additional  hospi- 
tal  beds  to  accommodate  the  special 
needs  of  areas  that  host  a  large  seasonal 
population. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  since  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Wartime 
Health  and  Education  initiated  a  hos- 
pltal  construction  program  to  meet  the 
critical  deficiencies  which  the  committee 
uncovered  in  the  Nation's  hospital  fa- 
cUlties-  Much  later  we  continued  by 
adopting  a  medicare  program  to  deal 
with  the  individual's  inability  to  pay  for 
adequate  hospital  care  which  was  also 
documented  by  the  studies  of  our 
committee. 

My  Interest  In  health  legislation  ma- 
tured during  that  experience  with  the 
subcommittee  and  It  has  continued 
through  the  enactment  of  many  sub- 
stantial health  programs  over  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century. 

I  am,  therefore,  personally  gratified 
to  see  this  effort  to  meet  the  health 
needs  of  our  people  move  forward  by  en- 
lightened legislation  such  as  Is  before 
us  today. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time 

Mr.  NEI^EN.  Mr.  Chalman.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
la  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wUl 
count. 

Fifty-two  Members  are  present,  not 
a  quorum.  The  Clerk  wlU  call  the  roll 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  76 J  • 


AdADU 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Ashley 
Ayre* 
Bartnc 
Barrett 
Batea 
Berry 
BevlU 
Blatnlk 
Bray 
Brock 
Broomfleld 
Brown.  Ohio 
Biirke,  Fla. 


Burton.  Utah      Kirwaa 

CahlU  Kyroa 

Camp  Lacfen 

Carey  Lennon 

Chappell  McKneally 

Clark  Mc&flllan 

Clausen.  Macdonald 

Don  H.  Maas. 

Conycrs  MUler,  Calif 

Cowger  MUla 

Culver  MoUohan 

Da.nlel.  Va.  Morgan 

Davis,  Qa.  Morse 

Dawson  Moaa 

Dent  Murphy,  Hi. 


DicklDAon  O'Ronskl 

FaaceU  oisen 

f?ynt  Patman 

Ford.  Gerald  R.  Pepper 
Foreman  Phiibln 

Prtedel  Pickle 

OaUaffhM-  Podell 

Oubaer  Powell 

H*«"»  Price.  Tex. 

Halpern  Randall 

Haiaen.  Wash.   Rivers 
Hsrvey  Ronan 

5*y»  Rosenthal 

H*bert  Roudebuah 

Helstoakl  Sandman 

Horton  Schadeberg 

Ichord  Scheuer 

Johnson.  Calif .  Sebellus 


Slkes 

Springer 

Stafford 

Steed 

Stephens 

Tcague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Watdon 

Whlttea 

Wilson, 

Charle*  R. 
Winn 
Toung 


Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resiuned  the  chair, 
Mr.  St  GniMAiN,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  HJl.  11102,  and  finding  itself 
without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the 
roll  to  be  called,  when  339  Members 


I 
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responded  to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIMylAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  &»  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreaentativet  of  the  UniUd  States  of 
America  in  Congrets  assembled, 

SHORT    tm,*;    DKFINITIOI* 

SBcnoN  1.  (a)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Medical  PaclUtles  ConstnicUon  and 
Modernization  Amendments  of  1069". 

(b)  As  used  In  the  amendments  made  by 
this  Act.  the  term  "Secretary",  unless  the 
context  otherwise  requires,  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Edacatlon,  and  WeUare. 
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Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  nvunber  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  di- 
rect a  question  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

In  examining  this  bill  which  sets  up  a 
new  structure  for  loans  and  grants  to 
hospitals,  I  find  absolutely  no  reference 
to  the  oldest  of  our  labor  acts,  namely, 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 

It  has  been  my  understanding  that  in 
all  of  the  prior  legislation  covering  the 
Hill-Burton  program  the  contractors 
were  required  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 

Can  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
explain  to  us  why  such  a  provision  is  not 
included  In  this  bill? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  shall  be  happy  to  do 
so.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  chairman  for  that  purpose. 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  would  like  to  ex- 
plain to  the  gentleman  that  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  is  in  the  bill.  I  would  cite  to 
the  gentleman  the  reply  to  an  Inquiry 
that  I  made  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  just  to  clarify 
this  point.  The  reply  reads  as  follows : 

DsAR  Chaibmak  Staookbs:  In  reply  to  your 
inquiry,  the  provision  of  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act  appUea  to  the  loan  guarantee  provisions 
of  HJl.  11102  aa  weU  as  to  the  grant  pro- 
visions of  the  same  bill.  SpeclflcaUy.  lines  24 
and  26  of  page  6  and  lines  1  and  2  of  page 
7  state  that  the  provisions  of  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  will  apply  to  the  loan  guarantee 
program.  I 

The  letter  fe  signed  by  Dr.  Harald 
Craning,  Assistant  Surgeon  General. 

Therefore,  it  is  clear  that  Davis-Bacon 
is  included  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  want  to  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  for  this  in- 
formation, because  I  think  this  will  re- 
lieve the  minds  of  a  great  many  people 
who  are  concerned  with  whether  or  not 
the  provisions  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act 
were  to  be  included  in  this  act. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  The  provisions  of  the 
act  are  specifically  included. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to 
Inquire  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee concerning  certain  aspects  of 
this  legislation.  My  question,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  whether  or  not  the  commit- 
tee by  this  legislation  has  made  it  explic- 
lUy  clear,  and  has  made  it  mandatory 
that  under  no  circumstances  could  a 


project  that  might  have  been  started  but 
which  is  not  yet  completed  and  has  not 
yet  completed  all  the  arrangements  for 
R  loan,  receive  benefits  imder  the  mod- 
ernization program  where  there  will  be 
some  subsidy  of  interest. 

As  I  read  the  bill  it  does  not  make  it 
clear  that  this  type  of  situation  could  not 
be  covered.  Nor  does  it  make  it  clear  that 
a  State  agency  could  not  certify  to  the 
Secretary  such  a  project  if  indeed  the 
State  agency  wished  to  do  so.  And  I  won- 
dered if  it  was  the  intention  of  the  com- 
mittee that  imder  no  clrcimistances 
would  any  pending  project  be  barred 
from  relief  under  this  legislation? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  will 
yield,  the  bill  is  not  specific  on  this  issue 
of  the  loan  going  back  and  being  covered 
retroactively.  Is  that  the  part  that  the 
gentleman  is  talking  about? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Yes;  and  I  am  talk- 
ing, too,  about  situations  which  we  have 
a  project  that  may  have  already  been 
started,  but  is  not  as  yet  completed,  and 
has  not  completed  all  arrangements  for 
Its  final  loan.  This  would  not  be  some- 
thing that  could  go  back  10  or  15  years,  or 
even  3  or  4  years.  The  situation  I  have 
in  mind  would  be  where  a  project  is 
caught  right  In  the  middle  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  would  be  an  im- 
usual  situation.  I  doubt  whether  we  are 
going  to  find  many  situations  such  as  the 
gentleman  refers  to  where  construction 
has  started  and  Is  going  on  today,  with 
final  completion  of -the  loan  to  be  made 
later. 

I  would  say  that  my  interpretation  is 
that  this  would  be  entirely  left  up  to  the 
State  agency  as  to  what  should  be  done 
In  this  case,  but  they  would  have  to  abide 
by  the  law. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  It  would  be  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  gentleman,  then,  that 
there  would  be  some  discretion  in  the 
State  agency  in  regard  to  that  type  situ- 
ation? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  They  would  have  to 
obey  what  the  law  Is.  I  hate  to  exactly 
Interpret  that  right  now.  but  I  would  say 
this:  I  just  cannot  conceive  of  any  situ- 
ation such  as  the  genUcman  refers  to 
arising  where  you  would  have  started  a 
faculty  and  you  have  not  made  final  ar- 
rangements for  funding,  but  I  would  say 
if  there  was  such  a  situation  It  would 
have  to  come  up  before  the  State  agency, 
and  then  the  State  agency  would  deter- 
mine it  according  to  the  law. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  If  the  State  agency 
thought  that  some  modernization  project 
was  worthy  of  support,  even  If  It  had 
started  and  perhaps  made  tentative  ar- 
rangements for  a  loan,  the  State  agency 
hands  would  not  be  totally  barred  by  this 
bill  to  recommend  interest  subsidy  for 
its  loan.  Is  that  a  fair  statement? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  want  to  be  as  clear 
as  I  can,  and  I  cannot  make  too  much  of 
a  commitment,  but  I  would  say  this :  That 
the  State  agency  would  have  to  abide 
by  whatever  the  law  says.  There  are  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  bill  where  I  beUeve  the 
State  agency  could  make  a  discretionary 
judgment  on  It,  but  they  would  have  to 
abide  by  whatever  the  law  says. 


Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman.  His  views  have  re- 
assured me  as  to  my  particular  concern 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


LOAK  0T7ARANTXES  AND  INTKBBST  SUBSIDIES  FOR 
CONSTRTJCTION  AND  MODERNIZATION  OT  HOS- 
PITALS  AND    OTHER    MEDICAL    FACIUTIES 

Sec.  2.  Title  VI  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  Is  amended  by  redesignating  part  B 
as  part  D;  by  redesignating  section  621,  622, 
623,  623A,  and  625  (42  U.S.C.  291k-291o), 
and  all  references  thereto,  as  sections  641, 
642,  643,  644.  and  645,  respectively;  and  by 
Inserting  after  section  610  (42  U.S.C.  291J) 
the  following  new  part: 
"Part  B — ^Loan  GuARANTiaas  for  Construc- 
tion AND  Modernization  of  Hospitals  and 
Other  Medical  PAcmmss 

"authorization  of  loan  guarantees 
"Sec.  621.  (a)  In  order  to  assist  nonprofit 
private  agencies  to  carry  out  needed  projects 
for  the  construction  or  modernization  of 
nonprofit  private  hospitals,  facilities  for  long- 
term  care,  diagnostic  or  treatment  centers, 
and  rehabUltatlon  facilities,  the  Secretary 
may,  during  the  period  July  1.  1970,  through 
June  30,  1973,  and  subject  to  the  limitations 
contained  In  this  part,  guarantee,  to  non- 
Federal  lenders  making  loans  to  such  agen- 
cies for  such  projects,  payment  when  due  of 
principal  of  and  Interest  on  loans  approved 
under  this  part. 

"(b)  No  loan  guarantee  under  this  part 
with  respect  to  any  construction  or  modern- 
ization project  may  apply  to  so  much  of  the 
principal  amount  thereof  as,  when  added  to 
the  amount  of  any  grant  or  loan  under  this 
title  with  respect  to  such  project,  exceeds 
90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such  project. 

"ALLOCATION    AMONG    THE    STATES 

"Sec.  622  (a)  For  each  fiscal  year,  the 
total  amount  of  principal  of  loans  which 
may  be  guaranteed  under  this  part  shall  be 
allotted  by  the  Secretary  among  the  States, 
in  accordance  with  regulations,  on  the  basis 
of  each  State's  relative  population,  financial 
need,  need  for  construction  of  the  facilities 
referred  to  in  section  601,  and  need  for  mod- 
ernization of  such  facilities. 

"(b)   Any  amount  so  allotted  to  a  State, 
other   than    the   Virgin   Islands.    American 
Samoa,  Guam,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  for  a  fiscal  year  ending 
prior  to  July  1,  1973,  and  remaining  unobli- 
gated at  the  end  of  such  year  shall  remain 
available  to  such  State,  for  the  purpose  for 
which  made,  for  the  next  fiscal  year   (and 
for  such  year  only),  and  any  such  amount 
shall  be  In  addition  to  the  amounts  allotted 
to  such  State  for  such  purpose  for  such  next 
fiscal  year:  except  tliat.  with  the  consent  of 
the  State,  any  such  amount  remaining  un- 
obligated at  the  end  of  the  first  six  months 
of  such  next  fiscal  year  may  be  reallotted 
(on  such  basis  as  the  Secretary  deems  equi- 
table and  consistent  with  the   purposes  of 
thU  tlUe)   to  other  States  which  have  need 
therefor  Any  amount  so  reallotted  to  a  State 
shaU  be  available  for  the  purposes  for  wlhch 
made   until   the   close   of   such    next   fiscal 
ye-r  and  shall  be  In  addition  to  the  amount 
allotted  and  available  to  such  State  for  the 
same   period.   Any   amount   aUotted   to  the 
Virgin  Islands.  American  Samoa,  Guam,  or 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  for 
a  fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  July  1.  1973,  and 
remaining  unobligated  at  the  end  of  such 
year   shall   remain   available   to   It,   for   the 
purposes  for  which  made,  for  the  next  two 
fiscal  years  (and  for  such  years  only),  and 
any  such  amount  shall  be  In  addition  to  the 
amounts  allotted  to  It  for  such  purpose  for 
each  of  such  next  two  fiscal  years:   except 
that,  with  the  consent  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
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Ainertc*a  8«ino«.  Ou«in.  or  the  Trout  Terrt- 
tory  of  tb«  Pacific  lalanda.  m  Ui«  cam  mmj  b«. 
•ay  mch  amount  remaining  unobligated  at 
the  end  of  tbe  flnt  of  euch  next  two  flacal 
yean  may  be  reallotted  ( on  lucta  baala  aa  the 
9»eT9ttLrj  deema  equitable  and  conalatent 
with  the  ptirpoaee  of  tbU  title)  to  any  other 
of  aucb  four  Statea  which  have  need  therefor. 
Any  amount  reallotted  to  a  State  under  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  be  available  for  the 
purpoaes  for  which  made  until  the  cloae  of 
the  aecond  of  such  next  flacal  yeara  and  shall 
be  In  addition  to  the  amounts  allotted  and 
available  to  auch  State  for  the  same  period. 
"(c)  Any  amount  allotted  or  reallotted  to 
a  State  under  this  secUon  shall  not,  unui 
the  expiration  of  the  period  during  which  It 
la  aTftUabla  for  obligation,  b«  considered  aa 
aTallabla  for  allotment. 

"AvrucATiowa  un  coNomoNa 
"Omc.  893.  (a)  Few  each  project  for  which 
a  loan  foarante*  la  aought  under  this  part, 
there  ahall  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary, 
through  the  State  agency  designated  In  ac> 
eordance  with  section  804.  an  appUcatlon  by 
a  nonprofit  private  agency.  If  two  or  more 
auch  agencies  join  in  the  project,  the  appli- 
cation .may  be  filed  by  one  or  more  such 
agencleiu  Such  applicaUon  shall  set  forth  aU 
of  the  deacrtptlona,  plana,  spedflcatlons,  as- 
surances, and  Information  which  would  be 
required  under  the  third  sentence  of  secUon 
808(a)  (other  than  clause  (8)  thereof)  with 
reapect  to  applications  submitted  under  that 
section,  such  other  Information  aa  the  Sec- 
retary may  require  to  carry  out  the  purpoMa 
of  this  p«rt,  and  a  certlflcaUon  by  the  8t«t« 
agency  of  the  total  coet  of  the  project,  and 
the  amount  of  the  loan  with  respect  to  which 
a  guarantee  la  sought  under  thla  part. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  approve  such  ap- 
plication only  If  (1)   there  remains  sufficient 
balance  In  the  allotment  determined  for  such 
State  pursuant  to  section  822  to  cover  the 
amount  of  the  loan  with  reapect  to  which  a 
guarantee  la  sought  under  this  part.  (2)  he 
makea  each  of  the  findings  which  would  be 
required  under  clausea   (1)    through   (4)   of 
secUon  609(b)    for  the  approval  of  appllca- 
tlona  for  projects  thereunder  and  he  finds 
that  there  Is  compliance  with  section  805(e). 
(3)  he  obtains  asaurances  that  the  applicant 
will  keep  such  records,  and  afford  such  acceaa 
thereto,  and  make  such  reports.  In  such  form 
and  contilnlng  such  Information,  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  reasonably  require,   and    (4)    he 
also  determines  that  the  applicant  Is  other- 
wise unable  to  secure  the  amount  of  such 
loan  upon  reasonable  terms  and  conditions, 
and  that  the  terms,  conditions,  maturity,  se- 
curity (If  any),  and  schedule  and  amounts 
of  repayments  with  respect  to  the  loan  are 
sufficient  to  protect  the  financial  Interest  of 
the  United  States  and  are  otherwise  reason- 
able and  In  accord  with  regulations,  includ- 
ing a  determination  that  the  date  of  Interest 
does  not  exceed  such  per  centum  per  annum 
on  the  principal  obligation  outstanding  as 
the  Secretary  determines  to   be  reasonable, 
taking  !nto  account  the   range  of   Interest 
'ates  prevailing  In   the  private  market  for 
similar  loans  and  the  risks  assumed  by  the 
United  States. 

"(c)  No  application  under  this  section  shall 
be  disapproved  until  the  Secretary  has  ,if- 
forded  the  State  agency  an  opportunity  for 
a  hearing. 

"(d)  Amendment  of  an  approved  applica- 
tion Shalt  be  subject  to  approval  In  the  same 
manner  as  a;j  original  application. 

"(e)  (1)  Thd  United  States  shaU  be  enUUed 
to  recover  froi4  the  applicant  the  amount  of 
any  payments  made  pitrsuant  to  any  guaran- 
tee under  this  |»art,  iinless  the  Secretary  for 
good  cause  waives  Its  right  of  recovery,  and 
upon  making  any  such  payment,  the  United 
States  shall  be  subrogated  to  aU  of  the  right* 
of  the  recipient  of  the  payments  with  respect 
to  which  the  guarantee  was  made. 

"(3)  Guarantees  under  this  part  sbaU  be 
subject  to  such  further  terms  and  condlttona 
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aa  the  Secretary  determlnea  to  be  nii— aij 
to  assure  that  the  purposes  of  thla  part  will 
ba  aoblavad.  and.  to  the  extant  permitted  by 
rabsactkm  (f ) .  any  of  such  tanna  and  ooodl- 
ttons  may  be  modified  by  the  Secretary  to  tha 
extent  he  determines  It  to  be  consistent  with 
tha  financial  interest  of  the  United  SUtea. 

"(f)  Any  guarantee  made  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  thla  part  shall  be  Incontestable 
m  the  handa  of  an  applicant  on  whoae  behalf 
such  guarantee  la  made,  and  as  to  any  person 
who  makes  or  contnusts  to  make  a  loan  to 
such  sppUcant  In  reUance  thereon,  except 
for  fraud  or  mlsrepreeenUUon  on  the  part  of 
such  applicant  or  such  other  parson. 

"PATMXNT   or   IMTKSXST   OW   OTJABAJTrXXS   UUNB 

"Sec.  634.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (b).  the  Secretary  ahall  pay 
to  each  holder  of  a  loan  guaranteed  under 
thU  part,  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  hoepltal 
or  other  medical  facility  for  which  auch 
loan  Was  made.  (1)  one-half  of  the  Interest 
which  becomes  due  and  payable  on  such 
loan,  or  (3)  if  lower,  the  Interest  which 
would  become  so  due  and  payable  at  an  In- 
tereet  rate  of  3  per  centum.  Each  holder  of 
a  loan  guaranteed  under  this  part  shall  have 
a  contractual  right  to  receive  from  the  United 
SUtee  Interest  paymenU  required  by  the 
preceding  sentence. 

"(b)  ContracU  to  make  the  paymenU 
provXdtatoT  m  this  section  ahaU  not  carry 
an  aggregate  amount  greater  than  auch 
amount  aa  may  be  provided  In  approprla- 
tlona  Acu. 


"LUOTATIOI*  OW  AMOUNT  OF  LOANS 
OUAaAI«TKR> 

"Sac.  638.  The  cumulative  total  of  the 
principal  of  the  loans  outstanding  at  any 
time  with  respect  to  which  guarantees  have 
been  ls«ued  under  this  part  may  not  exceed 
the  lesser  of — 

"(1)  such  llmlUtlons  as  may  be  specified 
In  appropriations  Acte,  or 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  loans  covered  by  aUot- 
menu  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
1971,  $300,000,000:  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1972.  $600,000,000;  and  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1973.  $900,000,000. 

"IX>AN    OnAaANTXKD    FUND 

"Sac.  626.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
In  the  Treasury  a  loan  guarantee  fund  (here- 
inafter m  this  section  referred  to  aa  the 
•fund')  which  shall  be  available  to  the  Sec- 
retary without  fiscal  year  limitation  to  en- 
able him  to  discharge  his  reeponslbllltlee  un- 
der any  guarantee  Issued  by  him  under  this 
part  and  for  payment  of  Interest  under  this 
part  on  the  loans  so  guaranteed.  There  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  fund 
from  time  to  time  such  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  to  provide  capital  for  the  fund. 

"(b)    If  at  any  time  the  moneys  In   the 
fund  are  Insufflclent  to  enable  the  Secretary 
to  discharge  his  responsibilities  under  guar- 
antees Issued  by  him  under  this  part  and 
for  payment  of  Interest  on  the  loans  so  guar- 
anteed, he  Is  authorized  to  Issue  to  the  Sec- 
reary  of  the  Treasury  notes  or  other  obllga- 
Uona  In  such  forms  and  denominations,  bear- 
ing such   maturities,   and   subject   to   such 
terms  and  conditions,  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but  only  In  such 
amounu  as  may  be  specified  from   time  to 
time  In  appropriations  Acta.  Such  notes  or 
other   obligations   shall    bear   Interest    at    a 
rate    determined    by    the    Secretary    of    the 
Treasury,  taking  into  consideration  the  cur- 
rent average   market  yield   on   outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
of  comparable  maturities  during  the  month 
preceding  the  Issuance  of  the  notes  or  other 
obUgatlona.   The   Secretary   of   the  Treasury 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  purchase  any 
notes  and  other  obllgaUons  issued  hereunder 
and  for  that  purpoae  he  Is  authorized  to  use 
as  a  pubUc  debt   transaction   the  procMHls 
from  the  sale  of  any  securities  Issued  tinder 


tha  Second  Ubsrty  Bond  Act,  as  mfw^Htf 
and  the  purpoeea  for  which  sacurlttaa  may  be 
Issued  under  that  Act,  as  amended,  are  ex- 
tended to  Include  any  purchase  of  auch  notes 
and  obligations.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury may  at  any  time  sell  any  of  the  notes  or 
other  obligations  acquired  by  him  under  thla 
subsection.  All  redemptions,  purchases,  and 
sales  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of 
such  notes  or  other  obligations  shall  be  treat- 
ed as  public  debt  transactions  of  the  United 
States.  Sums  borrowed  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  deposited  in  the  fund  and  re- 
demption of  such  notes  and  obligations  shall 
be  made  by  the  Secretary  from  such  fund." 
oaAMTS    roa    MoinaunzAnoN    or   xaaBODicT 

aOOMB   OF    OXmiAL    HOaFITAI^S 

Sac.  3.  TlUe  VI  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  part  B 
(inserted  by  secUon  2  of  thU  Act)  the  fol- 
lowing new  part: 

"Paxt     C — MooxaifizATioN     or     EicxaoKNCT 

ROOMB 

"AtrmoaiziATioN 
"Sec.  631 .  In  order  to  assist  In  the  provision 
of  adequate  emergency  room  service  In  varl- 
oua  communities  of  the  Nation  for  treatment 
of  accident  victims  and  handling  of  other 
medical  emergencies  through  special  project 
grants  for  the  modernization  of  emergency 
rooms  of  general  hospitals,  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $10,000,000  each  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and  the 
next  two  fiscal  years. 

"KLxoxaxuTT  roa  obantb 
"Sac.  833.  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
section  S31  shall  be  available  for  granta  by 
the  Secretary  for  not  to  exceed  50  per  cen- 
tum of  the  cost  of  modernization  of  emer- 
gency rooms  of  public  or  other  nonprofit 
general  hospitals.  In  order  to  be  eUglble  for  a 
grant  under  this  part,  the  project,  and  the 
applicant  therefor,  must  meet  such  criteria 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  regulations.  Such 
regulaUons  shall  be  so  designed  as  to  provide 
aid  only  with  respect  to  projects  for  which 
adequate  assistance  Is  not  readily  available 
from  other  Federal,  State,  local,  or  other 
sources,  and  to  assist  In  providing  modern, 
efficient,  and  effective  emergency  room  serv- 
ice needed  to  care  for  victims  of  highway, 
Industrial,  agricultural,  or  other  accidents 
and  to  handle  other  medical  emergencies, 
and  to  assist  In  providing  such  service  In  geo- 
graphical areas  which  have  special  need 
therefor. 

'>ATMKNTS 

"Sxc.  633.  Orants  under  this  part  shall  be 
paid  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement. 
In  such  Installments  and  on  such  conditions, 
as  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary  will  best 
carry  out  the  purpoaea  of  this  part." 

KxraNsioN   or  dubation   of  existing   grant 
paooaAMs:     sxPAaAn     AtrrHoaizATioN     fob 

MOOKXNIZATION    OXANTS 

Sac.  4.  (a)  Section  601  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  291a)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  and  below  para- 
graph (b)  the  following  new  sentence:  "In 
order  to  assist  the  States  In  carrying  out 
such  purposes,  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated — 

"(c)(1)  for  grants  for  the  construcUon 
of  public  or  other  nonprofit  hospitals  and 
public  health  centers,  $136,000,000  each  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971.  and  the 
next  two  fiscal  years: 

"(2)  for  grants  for  the  construcUon  of 
public  or  other  nonprofit  facilities  for  long- 
term  care.  $70,000,000  each  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1971,  and  the  next  two  fiscal 
years; 

"(3)  for  grants  for  the  construction  of 
public  or  other  nonprofit  diagnostic  or  treat- 
ment centers,  $20,000,000  each  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and  the  next  two 
fiscal  years: 

"(4)  for  grants  for  the  construction  of 
public  or  other  nonprofit  rehabllltaUon  fa- 
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clUUes,  $10,000,000  each  for  tha  fiscal  year 
ending  Jime  30,  1971,  and  the  next  two  fis- 
cal years;  and 

"(6)  for  grants  for  modernization  of  the 
faclllUee  referred  to  In  the  preceding  sub- 
paragraphs. $60,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1971,  $66,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and  $60,000,000 
for  the  fiaoal  year  ending  Jtme  30  1973." 

STATE   AIXOTKENTS 

Sac.  5.  (a)  Effective  with  respect  to  im- 
propriations pursuant  to  section  601  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  for  fiscal  years  be- 
ginning after  June  30,  1970.  section  602(a) 
of  such  Act  (42  VS.C.  291b)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"Sxc.  602.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
allotments  among  the  States  from  the  sums 
appropriated  for  such  year  under  subpara- 
graphs (1),  (2),  (8).  and  (4)  of  section  601(c) 
as  follows:  Bach  State  shall  be  entitled  to 
an  allotment  bearing  the  same  raUo  to  the 
sums  appropriated  for  such  year  under  sub- 
paragraphs (1),  (2).  (3),  and  (4),  respec- 
tively, of  section  601(c),  as  the  product  of— 

"(A)  the  {>opulaUon  of  such  State,  and 

"(B)  the  square  of  Its  allotment  percent- 
age, 

bears  to  the  sum  of  the  corresponding  prod- 
ucts for  all  of  the  States. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall,  In  accordance 
•Kith  regulations,  make  allotments  among 
the  Statee,  from  the  sums  appropriated  un- 
der subparagraph  (6)  of  secUon  601(c),  on 
the  basis  of  the  population,  the  financial 
need,  and  the  extent  of  the  need  for  mod- 
emlzaUon  of  the  faclllUee  referred  to  In 
section  601,  of  the  respective  States." 

(b)  Effective  with  respect  to  allotments 
from  such  appropriations,  secUon  602(b)  (1) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by — 

(1)    striking   out    "$60,000"    in   subpara- 
graph   (A)    and   Inserting    in    lieu   thereof 
"$100,000"; 
(3)  striking  out  "$100,000"  In  subparagraph 

(B)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$300,000"; 

(3)  striking  out  "$200,000"  In  subpara- 
graph (C)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
■$300,000"; 

(4)  striking  out  "or  for  the  moderniza- 
tion of  faculties  referred  to  In  paragraph  (a) 
or  (b)  or  secUon  601,"  in  subparagraph  (O); 
and 

(6)  adding  after  and  laelow  subparagraph 

(C)  the  following  new  subparagraph: 
"(D)     $100,000    for    the    Virgin    Islands, 

American  Samoa,  Guam,  or  the  Tnist  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands  and  $200,000  for 
any  other  State  m  the  case  of  an  allotment 
for  gprants  for  the  modernization  of  facilities 
referred  to  In  paragraph  (c)  of  secUon  601,". 

(c)  Effective  with  respect  to  allotments 
from  such  appropriations,  secUon  602(e)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  Upon  the  request  of  any  State  that 
a  specified  porUon  of  any  allotment  of  such 
State  under  subsection  (a),  other  than  an 
allotment  for  grants  for  the  construction  of 
public  or  other  nonprofit  rehabllltaUon  fa- 
cilities, be  added  to  another  allotment  of 
such  State  vmder  such  subsection,  other  than 
an  allotment  for  grants  for  the  construction 
of  public  or  other  nonprofit  hospitals  and 
public  health  centers,  and  upon  simultane- 
ous certlflcaUon  to  the  Secretary  by  the 
State  agency  In  such  State  to  the  effect 
that— 

"(1)  It  has  afforded  a  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity to  make  applications  for  the  portion 
so  specified  and  there  have  been  no  approv- 
able   appUcaUons   for  such   portion,   or 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  request  to  transfer 
a  portion  of  an  allotment  for  grants  for 
the  construction  of  public  or  other  non- 
profit hospitals  and  public  health  centers, 
use  of  such  portion  as  requested  by  such 
State  agency  will  better  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Utle, 

the  Secretary  shall  promptly  (but  after  ap- 
plicaUon of  subseoUon  (b))  adjust  the  al- 


lotments of  such  State  In  accordance  with 
such  request  and  shall  noUfy  the  State 
agency." 

RinMI.   AREA    PaiORITT 

Sec.  6.  Effective  with  respect  to  projects 
approved  under  Utle  VI  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  after  June  30.  1970,  secUon  603 
(a)(1)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  291c)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "rural  commu- 
nlUes  and  areas  with  relatively  small  finan- 
cial resources"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"areas  with  relatively  small  financial  re- 
sources and,  at  the  option  of  the  State,  rural 
communities". 

CLARIFICATION    OF    MEANING    OF    DIAGNOSTIC    OK 
TREATMENT   CENTER 

Sxc.  7.  Effective  with  respect  to  projects 
approved  under  tlUe  VI  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  after  June  30,  1970,  so  much 
of  the  section  of  such  Act  herein  redesig- 
nated as  section  646(f)  (42  U.S.C.  2910)  as 
precedes  clause  (1)  is  ameded  by  Inserting 
"(whether  as  Inpatients  or  outpatients)" 
Biter  "ambulatory  patients". 

AVAILABILITY    OF    EXTENDED    CARE    SERVICES    TO, 
PATIENTS   OF   GENERAL    HOSPITALS 

Sxc.  8.  section  604(a)  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  291d)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(11),  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (12)  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  ";  and",  and  by  adding  after  para- 
graph (12)   the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(18)  Effective  July  1,  1971.  provide  that 
before  any  project  for  construction  or  mod- 
ernization of  any  general  hospital  is  ap- 
proved by  the  State  agency  there  will  be 
reasonable  assurance  of  adequate  provision 
for  extended  care  services  (as  determined  in 
accordance  with  regulations)  to  patients  of 
such  hospital  when  such  services  are  medi- 
cally appropriate  for  them,  with  such  serv- 
ices being  provided  In  faculties  which  are 
structurally  part  of  or  physically  connected 
with,  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  pro- 
fessional staff  of,  such  hospital;  except  that 
If  the  State  agency  determines  that  It  would 
be  Inadvisable  to  require  that  such  extended 
care  services  be  provided  In  faculties  that  are 
structurally  part  of  or  physically  connected 
with  such  hospital,  the  Secretary  may  waive 
the  requirement  that  such  services  be  pro- 
vided In  such  facilities." 

PORTION    OF    ALLOTMENT    AVAILABLE    FOR    STATE 
PLAN    ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  9.  Effective  with  respect  to  expendl- 
ttirea  under  a  State  plan  approved  under 
title  VI  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
which  are  made  for  administration  of  such 
plan  during  any  fiscal  year  beginning  after 
June  30,  1870,  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (c)(1)  of  section  606  of  such  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  29 If)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"2  per  centum"  and  "$50,000"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "3  per  centum"  and  "$75,- 
000",  respectively. 

FEDERAL  SHARE  OF  COST  OF  CONSTBOCTION 

Sxc.  10.  Effective  with  respect  to  projects 
approved  iinder  titie  VI  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  after  June  30.  1970.  the  section 
of  such  Act  herein  redesignated  as  section 
645(b)  (42  U.S.C.  2910)  Is  amended  to  read 
aa  foUows: 

"(b)  (1)  The  term  'Federal  share'  with  re- 
spect to  any  project  means  the  proportion  of 
the  cost  of  such  project  to  be  paid  by  the 
Federal  Government  under  this  title. 

"(2)  With  respect  to  any  project  In  any 
State  for  which  a  grant  Is  made  from  an 
allotment  from  an  appropriation  under  sec- 
tion 601,  the  Federal  share  shaU  be  the 
amount  determined  by  the  State  agency  des- 
ignated In  accordance  with  section  604,  but 
not  more  than  66%  i)er  centum  or  the 
State's  allotment  percentage,  whichever  Is 
the  lower,  except  that.  If  the  State's  aUot- 
ment  percentage  Is  lower  than  60  per 
ventum,  such  aUotment  percentage  shall  be 


deemed  to  be  SO  per  centum  for  purposes 
of  this  paragraph. 

"(3)  Prior  to  the  approval  of  the  first  proj- 
ect in  a  State  dxirlng  any  fiscal  year  the  State 
agency  designated  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 604  shall  give  the  Secretary  written 
notification  of  the  maximum  Federal  shares 
established  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  for 
projects  In  such  State  to  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary  during  such  fiscal  year  and  the 
method  or  methods  for  determining  the  ac- 
tual Federal  share  to  be  paid  with  respect  to 
such  projects;  and  such  maximum  Federal 
shares  and  such  method  or  methods  of  de- 
termination for  projects  in  such  State  ap- 
proved during  such  fiscal  year  sbaU  not  be 
changed  after  such  approval." 

WAIVING    OF    RIGHT    OF    RECOVERY 

Sec.  11.  Section  3(b)  of  the  Hospital  and 
Medical  Pacllities  Amendments  of  1964 
(PubUc  Law  8a-443)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (5) 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  a  semicolon,  and 
by  adding  alter  such  paragraph  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(6)  the  provisions  of  clavise  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 609  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act, 
as  amended  by  this  Act,  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  any  project  whether  It  was  approved, 
and  whether  the  event  specified  In  such 
clause  occurred,  before,  on,  or  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  except  that  It  shaU 
not  apply  In  the  case  of  any  project  with 
respect  to  which  recovery  under  title  VI  of 
such  Act  has  been  made  (or  Judicially  or- 
dered) prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  para- 
graph." 

INCLt76ION    OF    THE    TETTST    TERRTrORT    OF    THK 
PACIFIC  ISLANDS 

Sxc.  12.  (a)  Subparagraphs  (A),  (B).  and 
(C)  of  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b)  o* 
section  602  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act 
(42  VJB.C.  291b)  are  each  amended  by  Insert- 
ing "the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands," after  "American  Samoa,". 

(b)  Paragraph  (2)  of  such  subsection  la 
amended  by  Uisertlng  "the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands."  after  "American 
Samoa,". 

(c)  Paragraph  (1)(B)  of  subsection  (c)  of 
such  section  is  amended  by  Inserting  "the 
Trvist  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,"  after 
"American  Samoa,". 

(d)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection 
(d)  of  such  section  are  each  amended  by 
Inserting  "the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,"  after  "American  Samoa,". 

(e)  The  section  of  such  Act  herein  redes- 
ignated as  section  646(a)  (42  U.S.C.  291o) 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  "the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands,"  after  "American 
Samoa,". 

(f )  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  for  purposes  of  part  B  of  title  VI 
of  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act  and  with 
respect  to  allotments  (and  grants  therefrom) 
from  appropriations  pursusmt  to  section 
601(c)  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act. 

AREAWIDE     AND     STATE     HEALTH     PLANNING 
AGENCIES 

Sec  13.  (a)  Effective  with  respect  to  ap- 
plications approved  under  title  VI  of  the 
PubUc  Health  Service  Act  aft«»~June  30, 
1970,  clause  (4)  of  the  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 605(b)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  291e)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "State  agency  and" 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "State  agency, 
opportunity  has  been  provided,  prior  to  such 
approval  and  recommendation,  for  considera- 
tion of  the  project  by  the  public  or  nonprofit 
private  agency  or  organization  which  has 
developed  the  comprehensive  regional,  metro- 
politan area,  or  other  local  area  plan  or 
plans  referred  to  In  section  314(b)  covering 
the  area  In  which  such  project  Is  to  be  lo- 
cated or.  If  there  Is  no  suchJfency  or  orga- 
nization, by  the  State  agency  administering 
or  supervising  the  administration  of  the 
State  plan  approved  under  section  314(a), 
and  the  appUcatlon  Is  for  a  project  which". 
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(b)  ScoMon  S14(b)  of  such  Act  (43  US  C. 
34fl)  l«  amended  by  adding  after  the  Oiwt 
sentence  ttie  following  new  sentence:  "No 
pant  may  be  made  under  thla  eubsecUon 
after  June  30,  1970.  to  any  agency  or  orga- 
nlzaUon  to  develop  or  rerlae  health  plana  for 
an  area  un;e8a  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  agency  or  organization  provides  means 
for  appropriate  representation  of  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  hospitals,  other  health  care  fa- 
cilities. pracUclng  physicians  serving  such 
area,  and  the  general  public." 

OBFimnoN  or  hospital 
Sk.  14.  (a)  BtfecUve  with  respect  to  appli- 
cations approved  under  title  VI  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  after  June  30  1870  the 
section  of  such  Act  herein  redertgnatwt  m 
sec Uon  846(c)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  "nurses'  home  facul- 
ties." the  following:  "extended  care  facilities 
facilities  related  to  programs  for  home  health 
services,  self-care  units.";  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  a  comma  Immediately  be- 
fore "operated"  and  InaerUng  immediately 
before  "but  does  not  include"  the  following- 
"and  also  Includes  education  or  training  fa- 
cilities for  health  professlona  personnel  op- 
erated as  an  integral  part  of  a  hospital," 

(b)  Effective  with  respect  to  application* 
approved  under  title  VI  of  the  Public  Health 
3wTrlce.A«t  after  June  30,  1970,  the  secUon 
o»^suok>Act  herein  redesignated  as  secUon 
«4a(h)  (42  U.8.C.  2910)  la  amended  by  in- 
serting after  "means  a  faclUty"  the  follow- 
ing: "(including  an  extended  care  faculty)" 

(c)  Bffectlve  July  1.  1970.  section  604(a)  (3) 
of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  291d)  U  amended— 

(1)  by  lOMTting  "(A)"  after  "shall  in- 
elude '.  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  "rehablllUtlon  serv- 
usea,  and"  the  foUowlng:  "representatives 
particularly  concerned  with  education  or 
training  of  health  professions  personnel  and 
(B)".  *^ 

riNAifciAi,  sTATXicnrra  ro*  pachjths  AaaisnD 
UNDxa  Tm*  vx  or  thx  fttblxc  hxalth  sxkt- 
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The  committee  amendment  was  agreed        The  committee  amendment  wui  agreed 


to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wlU  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  3.  line 
26,  immediately  before  -nonproOt"  Insert 
"public  or". 


to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wlU  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  14  line 
24.  strUe  out  "The"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"For  each  fiscal  year,  the" 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed        The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  aerk  read  as  foUows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  3,  Una 
1,  insert  "and  of  pubUc  health  centers."  im- 
mediately after  "faclUtles.". 


to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  16,  line 
11.  strike  out  "The"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"For  each  fiscal  year.  the". 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed        The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wlU  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Bmc.  IS.  Title  VI  of  the  PubUc  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section : 

"nXAMCIAI.     STATnCXMTS 

"S»c.  646.  In  the  case  of  any  facility  for 
which  a  grant,  loan,  or  loan  guarantee  has 
been  made  under  thU  title,  the  applicant  for 
such  grant,  loan,  or  loan  guarantee  (or.  if 
appropriate,  such  other  person  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe)  shall  file  at  least  an- 
nuaUy  with  the  Stote  agency  for  the  SUte 
in  which  the  faculty  Is  located  a  statement 
which  shaU  be  In  such  form,  and  contain 
such  informaaon.  as  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quire to  accurately  show — 

"(1)  the  financial  operations  of  the  fa- 
cility, and 

"(2)  the  costs  to  the  facility  of  providing 
health  services  in  the  faciUty  and  the  charges 
made  by  the  facility  for  providing  such 
services, 

during  the  period  with  rem>ect  to  which  the 
statement  Is  filed." 

Mr.  STAGGERS  ^during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read. 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

coMMrrrsx  amzndiczntb 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  3.  line 
23.  Unmedlately  before  "nonprofit"  insert 
•public  or".  ^^ 


Committee  amendment:  On  page  3,  strike 
out  line  22  and  all  that  follows  down  through 
and  including  line  7  on  page  5,  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  Any  amount  allotted  to  a  State  for  a 
fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  July  1.  1973.  and 
remaining  unobligated  at  the  end   of  such 
year  shall  remain  available  to  such  State,  for 
the  purposes  for  which  made,  for  the  next  two 
fiscal  years  (and  for  such  years  only) ,  and  any 
such   amount  shall   be   In  addition   to  the 
amounts  allotted  to  such  State  for  such  pur- 
poee  for  each  of  such  next  two  fiscal  years: 
except  that,  with  the  consent  of  the  State, 
any  such  amount  remaining  unobligated  at 
the  end  of  the  first  of  such  next  two  fiscal 
years  may  be  reallotted  (on  such  basis  as  the 
Secretary    deems    equitable    and    consistent 
with   the   purposes  of   this   title)    to  other 
States  which  have  need  therefor.  Any  amotmt 
reallotted  to  a  State  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  available  for  the  purposes  for  which 
made  tintll  the  close  of  the  second  of  such 
next  fiscal  years  and  shall  be  In  addition  to 
the  amounte  allotted  and  avaUable  to  such 
State  for  the  same  period." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  6,  line  8, 
Immediately  before  "nonprofit"  Insert  "pub- 
lic or-. 


to 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  7,  Una  6 
insert  after  "(4)"  the  foUowlng:  "in  the  case 
of  an  application  made  by  a  nonprofit  private 
agency.". 


to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

CoDunlttee  amendment:  On  page  15,  line 
13.  Inaert  "for  such  year"  after  "approprl- 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  16,  line 
4.  strike  out  "or"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  18  strike 
out  line  18  and  all  that  follows  down  through 
and  includmg  line  1  on  page  19  and  Insert 
n  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "serrlcea  be- 
ing provided  in  faculties  which  (A)  are 
structurally  p»rt  of,  physlcaUy  connected 
with,  or  in  immediate  proximity  to,  such 
hospital,  and  (B)  either  (1)  are  under  the 
supervUlon  of  the  professional  staff  of  such 
hospital  or  dl)  have  organized  medical  staffs 
and  have  in  effect  transfer  agreemenu  with 
such  hospital.  If  the  State  agency  deter- 
mines that  it  would  be  Inadvisable  to  require 
that  such  extended  care  services  be  provided 
in  facilities  that  are  structurally  part  of 
physically  connected  with,  or  In  immediate 
proximity  to.  such  hospital,  the". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  20  line 
22.  strike  out  "sharee"  and  insert  in  Ueu 
thereof  "share". 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed        The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  report 

the  next  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Committee  amendment:  On  page  8,  strike 
out  line  24  and  aU  that  follows  down  through 
and  Including  line  4  on  page  9  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng:  "(b).  In  the  case 
of  a  guarantee  of  any  loan  under  this  part 
with  respect  to  a  nonprofit  private  hospital 
or  other  medical  faclUty.  the  Secretary  shaU 
pay  to  the  holder  of  such  loan,  for  and  on 
behalf  of  such  hospital  or  other  medical  fa- 
culty, the  Interest  which  becomes  due  and 
payable  on  the  guaranteed  loan  at  an  Inter- 
est rate  of  3  per  centum  per  annum." 


to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  20,  line 
26.  strike  out  "or  methods". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows : 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  21,  line  2, 
strike  out  "shares"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
"share". 
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The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Oommlttee  amendment:  On  page  21,  line 
2,  strike  out  "or  methods". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

ConmUttee  amendment:  On  page  22,  line 
17.  strike  out  "part  B"  and  Insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  "parts  B  and  C". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  23,  line 
19,  insert  "and"  immediately  after 
"faculties,". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


tc. 


AMKNDICXNT   OFTXaXD    BT    MB.  OTTINGKB 


Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oCfer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ottikgeb:  On 
page  14.  strike  out  line  24  and  aU  that  fol- 
lows down  through  and  Including  line  17  on 
page  16  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  fol 
lowing: 

"Sxc.  602.  (a)  For  each  fiscal  year  the  Sec ' 
retary  shall,  in  accordance  with  regulations. 
make  allotments  among  the  States,  from  the 
sums  appropriated  for  such  fiscal  year  under 
subparagraphs  (1),  (2),  (3),  (4).  and  (5). 
respectively,  of  section  601  (c) ,  on  the  basis  of 
the  population,  the  extent  of  the  need  lor 
oonsta-uctlon  of  the  facilities  referred  to  in 
such  section  (or,  in  the  case  of  allotments 
from  appropriations  under  such  subpara- 
graph (5),  the  extent  of  the  need  for  mod- 
ernlaatlon  of  such  faciUUea),  and  the  finan- 
cial need,  of  the  respective  States." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  recognized  in  support  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  the  one  which  seeks  to 
change  the  Hill-Burton  allocation  for- 
mula so  that  the  urban  States,  contain- 
ing the  majority  of  the  population  and 
the  greatest  need,  will  be  treated  equally 
Aith  the  rural  States. 

Now,  let  me  point  out  that  this  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  distribution  of 
funds  within  a  State.  In  other  words,  the 
fact  that  you  live  within  a  rural  area  of 
New  York  State  would  have  no  influence 
on  the  Increase  In  funds  you  would  re- 
ceive under  the  revised  formula.  The 
money  goes  to  the  State  agency.  New 
York  will  get  $3  million  additional,  and 
that  will  be  applied  by  the  State  agency 
to  the  State's  needs,  regardless  of  wheth- 
er a  particular  area  in  the  State  is  rural 
or  urban. 

The  original  Hill-Burton  formula, 
which  this  amendment  seeks  to  change, 
is  based  on  a  squaring  of  the  per  capita 
income.  This  is  a  loaded  formula  which 
discriminates  against  the  urban  States 
in  favor  of  the  rural  States.  The  result 
of  that  has  been  that  70  percent  of  the 
Hill -Burton  fimds  have  gone  to  rural 
areas,  that  is,  communities  with  a  popu- 
lation of   less   than   50,000.  That  is  a 


different  definition  than  the  committee 
used  in  defining  rural  areas.  The  com- 
mittee defined  rural  areas  only  &a  com- 
munities with  2,500  population  or  less, 
an  exercise  in  creative  definitions  that 
defies  reality. 

The  amendment  is  designed  to  change 
the  method  of  figuring  allotments  to  the 
States  under  the  Hill-Burton  program  by 
removing  the  squaring  factor  and  sub- 
stituting a  simple,  unloaded  formula 
which  treats  all  States  alike.  The  for- 
mula is  the  same  as  the  committee  has 
provided  for  modernization.  Under  it, 
you  distribute  funds  according  to  popu- 
lation, per  capita  income  and  need. 

At  the  time  the  Hill-Burton  program 
was  first  enacted  in  1946  there  was  no 
question  but  that  the  greatest  need  for 
construction  of  health  facilities  was  in 
the  rural  Southern  States.  Thus  the  allot- 
ment formula  enacted  in  the  1946  legis- 
lation provided  for  the  squaring  factors 
which  resulted  in  allocating  a  dispropor- 
tionately large  share  to  those  States. 

When  one  sector  of  the  country  needed 
help,  all  of  the  sectors  of  the  country 
Joined  to  provide  it. 
^  But  now  the  situation  has  changed. 
It  is  the  urban  States  that  are  in  trouble. 
The  method  of  figuring  the  allotment 
percentage  should  be  amended  accord- 
ingly. Now  when  the  rural  Southern 
States  needed  help,  we  adopted  a  formula 
that  favored  them.  You  might  think  that 
now  that  the  urban  States  are  in  trou- 
ble, we  would  propose  a  formula  that 
gave  them  an  advantage.  But  that  is  not 
what  we  are  proposing.  We  are  propos- 
ing a  formula  that  treats  all  States  equal- 
ly. We  do  not  ask  for  more  than  our  fair 
share. 

Secretary  Veneman,  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  in  testifying  before  the 
Health  Subcommittee  on  March  25  of 
this  year,  specifically  put  the  administra- 
tion on  record  in  full  favor  of  this 
amendment.  The  Under  Secretary  said: 

Orants  should  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
population,  per  capita  Income,  and  the  need 
for  construction  and  modernization. 

That  is  what  this  amendment  would 
provide.  I  think  it  goes  to  the  heart  of 
the  difHculty  In  the  bill  as  the  bill  Is  pres- 
ently constituted. 

There  is  no  question  that  there  Is  a 
continuing  need  In  the  rural  areas.  Nor 
is  there  any  question  that  the  really 
concentrated  need  at  the  present  time  is 
in  the  urban  areas,  which  at  the  pres- 
ent time  get  the  least  funds.  The  amend- 
ment would  meet  both  needs  fairly. 

The  excellent  editorial  in  today's  New 
York  Times  expresses  the  need  well.  I 
submit  it  for  my  colleagues'  considera- 
tion: 
[Prom  the  New  Tork  Times,  June  4,  1969] 

HXI-P    rOB   TUB   HOSPTTALS 

Nothing  falls  like  yesterday's  success.  When 
Congress  passed  the  HUl-Burton  Hospital  Act 
a  quarter  century  ago,  it  made  sense  to 
direct  the  flow  of  Federal  funds  to  rural  areas 
In  small  towns,  where  there  was  then  a  crit- 
ical shortage  of  medical  facilities. 

But  In  1969,  the  hospital  crisis  Is  in  the 
bigger  cities.  It  Is  no  longer  logical  to  spend 
approximately  70  per  cent  of  HlU-Burton 
funds  m  cities  of  less  than  50.000.  This  niral 
formula  has  become  nothing  less  than  fla- 
grant discrimination  against  the  desperately 


crowded  Inner  cities.  It  Is  equaUy  Uloglcal 
to  devote  two-thirds  of  the  money  to  new 
construction  and  only  one-third  to  modern- 
ization. Unlike  the  smaU  towns  of  a  genera- 
tion ago,  the  big  cities  have  hospitals.  What 
they  need  Is  money  to  renovate  them. 

In  response  to  these  changed  conditions. 
Representative  Ottinger  of  New  York  plans 
to  offer  several  amendments  when  the  House  <- 
of  Representatives  considers  the  renewal  of 
the  Hill-Burton  Act  today.  His  amendments 
would  shift  the  rural-based  grant  formiila 
to  one  based  on  per  capita  needs  and  would 
reverse  the  amounts  authorized  for  hospital 
construction  and  hospital  modernization 
respectively. 

He  would  also  have  Congress  provide  815- 
mllllon  for  community  diagnostic  centers, 
require  that  all  aUocatlons  of  funds  meet 
with  the  approval  o^a  regional  comprehen- 
sive health  planning  agency  to  avoid  dupU- 
catlon  or  Insufficient  use  of  scarce  hospital 
space,  and  permit  the  Federal  government 
to  give  direct  assistance  to  certain  hospitals 
which  have  reached  the  stage  of  crisis. 

Much  more  Federal  money  for  the  nation's 
urban  hospitals  is  essential.  A  visit  to  any 
hospital  waiting  room  or  emergency  ward 
would  convince  members  of  Congress  of  the 
desperate  character  of  the  conditions  which 
now  prevail.  The  Ottinger  amendments  are 
an  Important  beginning  in  putting  th» 
money  where  the  need  is  most  urgent. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  not 
had  a  chance  to  study  the  gentleman's 
amendment.  I  would  like  to  ask  him  if  in 
any  way  his  new  formula  would  direct 
the  allocation  of  Federal  funds  within 
the  States,  or  does  It  just  apply  to  the 
allocation  to  the  States? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  It  applies  only  to  the 
allocation  to  the  States,  not  within  the 
States.  It  applies  to  the  fimds  author- 
ized imder  each  section. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

(On  i-equest  of  Mr.  Dingkll,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ottinger  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  The  States  are  spe- 
cifically given  authority  to  switch  funds 
between  categories.  The  amendment  in 
no  way  affects  this.  It  only  applies  to 
the  allocation  of  funds  between  the 
States. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
often  made  the  statement  that  I  sup- 
port this  program  as  long  as  the  admin- 
istration remains  within  the  States  as 
fair  as  bed  surveys  and  allocations  of 
matching  fimds  for  beds  within  the  var- 
ious States  remains  there.  But  I  would 
resist  placing  the  administering  of 
grants  in  the  hands  of  a  Federal  arbiter. 
Can  the  gentleman  answer  yes  or  no 
that  this  does  not  place  in  the  hands  of 
a  Federal  arbiter  the  allocation  of  funds 
within  a  State,  should  his  amendment 
pass.? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  It  would  not  In  any 
way.  It  is  a  fixed  formula  to  the  States. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  has  two  States,  both  of  which 
have  grave  need  In  the  rural  areas,  and 
one  of  which  has  a  large  urban  area 
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and  one  of  which  does  not,  ia  it  the 
plan — the  law  aa  it  now  exists  would  dis- 
criminate pcutlcularly  strongly  against 
that  State  which  might  ha{>pen  to  have 
a  large  metropolitan  area  with  great 
need  and  also  has  great  need  In  its  rural 
areas — so  that  In  the  8Ute  which  would 
have  greet  areas  of  need  in  urban  areas, 
the  rural  areas  would  not  be  treated 
equally  with  the  States  which  did  not 
have  those  large  urban  areas?  There 
would  be  double  detriment  to  the  States 
where  the  need  might  be  as  great  both 
in  rural  and  urban  areas. 

Mr.  OTTINQER.  The  gentleman  Is 
absolutely   correct. 

•nie  CHAIRBdAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Rocns  of  Florida, 
and  by  imanlmous  consent,  Mr.  Otting« 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  omNOER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

.  Mr.  gOQERS  of  Plorlda.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, X.  think  the  House  should  not  be 
given  the  wrong  impression  with  this 
fact.  There  is  not  so  much  a  rural  or 
urban  factor  that  is  really  Important. 
but  it  is  what  the  Income  is  to  the  peo- 
ple, so  the  present  formula  for  grants 
not  for  modernization,  but  construction 
under  the  guarantee  program,  but  for 
the  grant  program  is  really  geared  as  to 
whether  it  Ls  a  poorer  State  or  a  richer 
State.  It  Is  the  poorer  States  that  have 
been  benefited  by  this  formula,  and  I 
think  that  would  be  a  nvore  correct  state- 
ment than  saying  whether  it  Is  rural  or 

urban.  

Mr.  OmNOER.  The  effect  of  the  ap- 
plication of  that  formula  Is  that  70  per- 
cent of  the  funds  have  gone  to  rural 
areas. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  TO  the  poor- 
er State^^^ 

Mr.  OTTINOER.  Not  only  to  the  poorer 
States,  but  to  nuul  areas. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  The  ex- 
isting program  contains  two  separate 
formulas  for  allocating  funds:  One  is 
for  new  construction  which  uses  the 
sqiuire  of  the  allotment  percentage, 
which  is  proposed  to  be  amended  by  the 
gentleman's  amendment:  and  another 
formula  has  been  in  the  law  since  1964, 
for  allocation  of  modernization  funds! 
which  does  not  use  the  square  of  the 
allotment  percentage,  but  is  based  on 
populations,  per  capita  income,  and  need 
for  modernization.  This  formula  tftkea 
care  of  the  needs  of  the  more  urban 
States. 

Further,  in  the  reported  bill,  the  new 
loan  guarantee  program  uses  the  for- 
mula the  gentleman's  amendment  rec- 
ommends, so  that  this  takes  care  more 
adequately  of  the  needs  of  the  urban 
States. 

In  other  words,  the  reported  bill  con- 
tains three  formulas,  one  which  Is 
slanted  toward  the  poorer  States,  and 
the  other  two  slanted  toward  the  urban 
States.  I  think  that  this  Is  a  pretty  fair 
compromise,  and  therefore  opipose  the 
gentleman's  amendment 

As  the  gentleman  from  Florida  men- 
tioned, the  grant  program  has  neces- 
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sarlly  been  toward  those  who  are  in  need. 
the  poorer  States.  It  does  not  say.  In 
those  States,  as  to  how  the  State  agency 
shall  allocate  the  funds.  They  can  allo- 
cate the  funds  to  the  urban  areas  or  to 
the  rural  areas.  This  has  nothing  to  do 
with  that. 

This  Is  only  one  of  the  three  formulas. 
I  hope  the  Members  will  understand  this. 
The  other  two  are  actually  slanted  to- 
ward the  urban  are^  of  this  country. 

The  loan  gxiarantee  program  carries 
$300  million.  I  believe  we  have  tried  to  be 
fair.  The  subcommittee  did,  and  the  full 
committee  agreed  with  this.  We  still  need 
some  in  the  poorer  States  of  the  Nation. 
Those  agencies  can  allocate  as  they 
wish  under  this  grant  program.  We  have 
the  construction  program  and  also  the 
loan  program  which  are  actually  slanted 
toward  the  urban  areas. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  oppose  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  and 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  Join  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  In  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

I  wish  to  point  out,  I  noted  on  the 
desk  of  one  of  my  colleagues  a  letter 
pointing  out  his  particular  State  would 
get  more  money  under  the  proposed 
amendment.  I  did  not  receive  a  letter 
My  State  would  get  $1  million  less. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  32  States  and 
Puertb  Rico  would  lose  under  this 
amendment. 

What  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
has  said,  that  the  economic  factors  still 
need  to  be  considered,  is  correct. 

I  also  wish  to  point  out  that  New  York 
State,  or  any  other  State  that  would 
gain  under  this  formula,  must  have  In 
mind  that  imder  the  guaranteed  loan 
and  interest  subsidy  programs  they  will 
have  the  need  factor  available  to  them, 
so  that  when  they  have  the  total  pack- 
age of  the  loan  formula  approach  plus 
the  need  factor  in  the  guaranteed  loan 
they  are  going  to  do  pretty  well. 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  a  well-balanced 
program  the  way  it  Is  set  up. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  question 
which  was  asked  by  my  very  distin- 
guished colleague.  Dr.  Hah,  relative  to 
distribution  within  the  States.  The 
States  wlU  determine  where  the  money 
goes,  but  someone  in  Washington  will 
determine  what  the  State  will  get.  It  will 
no  longer  be  on  a  formula  basis. 

I  want  to  caU  attention  to  the  loan 
program  I  handled  in  REA.  We  had  a 
formula;  as  a  result  a  fairer  distribution 
resulted. 

Certainly  when  we  go  in  the  direction, 
as  we  do  In  the  guaranteed  loan,  on  a 
need  factor.  It  seems  to  me  we  are  apply- 
ing two  different  niles  of  approach  for 
two  different  situations  and  that  in  my 
Judgment  will  be  good  and  in  the  public 
interest. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  The  formula  which 
is  provided  I  am  proposing  for  construc- 
tion is  the  same  formula  the  committee 
approved   for  modernization.   It  Is   as 


much  a  fixed  formula  as  the  committee's 
formula.  There  is  no  room  for  discretion 
for  the  Secretary  to  decide  whether 
money  will  go  to  one  place  or  to  the 
other.  It  is  a  fixed  formula,  based  on 
population,  per  capita  Income,  and  need 
The  only  difference  is  that  it  is  fair 
Every  State  gets  treated  the  same. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  You  are  revising  the 
formula,  however. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  That  is  correct.  We 
are  putting  out  a  different  formula,  a 
simple,  direct  formula  without  any  gim- 
micks to  give  an  extra  benefit  to  a  spe- 
cial interest  or  locality. 

Also,  the  loan  guarantee  program  is 
not  nearly  as  advantageous  to  the  public 
as  the  grant  program.  The  bankers  may 
like  it,  but  the  people  will  not.  Under 
the  loan  guarantee,  the  patient  has  to 
pay  the  interest,  which  will  increase  the 
hospital  costs. 

I  am  sure  my  friend  from  Minnesota 
would  not  dispute  the  economics  of  this 
situaUon.  The  hospital  will  have  to  pay 
the  interest  on  the  loan.  And,  of  course, 
it  will  have  to  pass  that  cost  on  to  the 
Individual  who  uses  its  services.  Now,  the 
time  when  the  Individual  uses  the  hos- 
pital's services  is  exactly  the  time  when 
he  can  least  afford  to  pay  for  it.  He  is 
sick  or  injured  and  he  is,  therefore,  un- 
able to  work.  The  net  effect  of  the  loan 
program  will  clearly  be  to  place  the  ex- 
pense on  the  man  who  can  least  afford 
to  pay  for  it.  A  grant  program  is  financed 
by  all  of  the  taxpayers.  They  are  tax- 
payers because  they  are  producing  in- 
come. Thus,  the  investment  through  a 
guarantee  program  is  a  little  like  an  in- 
surance policy.  When  we  have  the  money, 
when  we  are  producing  income,  we  con- 
tribute a  little  bit  to  create  and  support 
the  facilities  that  we  will  need  if  we 
are  taken  ill  or  are  hurt. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  observation,  but  I  still  feel  the 
approach  we  have  made  in  this  bill  is 
the  better  one.  I  do  oppose  the  amend- 
ment as  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  In  discussing  this 
bill  and  in  looking  at  the  effects,  it  seems 
to  me  under  the  new  formula  as  proposed 
by  this  amendment  the  poor  States  would 
lose  much  more  drastically  and  In  much 
larger  proportions  than  other  States 
would  gain.  My  State  of  Texas,  for  ex- 
ample, would  gain  somewhat  by  the 
change,  but  States  that  are  strictly  rural 
would  lose  extremely  drastically.  There- 
fore the  amendment  would  have  great 
impact  on  the  poor  States  whereas  aid 
to  the  rich  States  would  tend  to  be  in  a 
lesser  degree.  Do  you  find  that  to  be  true? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  think  that  Is  true.  Some 
of  the  States  would  lose  a  great  amount. 
PV)r  example.  Puerto  Rico  would  lose  $2 
million.  As  you  go  down  the  line  you 
will  find  that  a  $1  million  loss  Is  not 
uncommon,  under  the  Ottinger  amend- 
ment as  set  up  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  And  In  those  States 
there  would  be  a  larger  proportion  of 
losses  than  gains. 

Mr.  NEI^EN.  I  think  so.  I  have  not 
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added  up  the  score,  but  I  think  you  are 

right. 

ISi.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  enthusiastic  support  of  this  amend- 
ment and  commend  the  gentlemaoi  from 
New  York,  the  very  able  and  distin- 
guished gentleman,  for  offering  It.  I 
associate  myself  with  the  views  and  the 
reasoning  which  he  put  forth  in  bebaii 
of  his  amendment. 

The  amendment  provides,  in  my  opin- 
ion, the  equity  that  this  kind  of  legisla- 
tion must  have.  I  feel  It  will  greatly  im- 
prove the  bill  and  1  trust  the  amendment 
will  prevail. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  amendment. 

I  think  that  once  and  for  all  we  ought 
to  start  recognizing  in  some  of  this  leg- 
islation that  78  percent  of  our  Nation's 
population  is  now  centered  in  12  ma- 
jor urban  areas.  That  is  where  the  need 
is  the  greatest.  I  have  no  objection,  cer- 
tainly, to  a  bill  that  will  try  to  bring 
help  to  all  of  the  communities  of  the 
country,  but  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
correct  when  he  tries  to  redirect  the  for- 
mula into  the  areas  of  greatest  needs, 
which  are  the  12  major  urban  areas.  You 
are  all  aware  of  the  fantastic  out-migra- 
tion from  certain  of  the  rural  communi- 
ties in  the  country  Into  the  large  urban 
areas.  I  wonder  how  this  House  expects 
these  urban  areas  to  meet  the  rising  med- 
ical needs  and  the  other  ever -Increasing 
social  problems  that  this  migration  Is  im- 
posing on  our  large  urban  areas.  We 
are  one  big  Nation.  We  ought  to  start 
recognizing  that  we  have  some  common 
problems,  whether  you  are  from  an  urban 
or  a  rural  area.  While  we  support  and  cer- 
tainly Intend  to  continue  supporting  as- 
sistance to  the  rural  areas  of  this  coun- 
try, we  ought  to  recognize  that  some- 
thing as  important  as  medical  aid,  the 
greatest  need   today   exists   In   the   12 
major  urban  areas  where  78  percent  of 
this  Nation's  population  is  concentrated. 
The  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  does  not  hurt  the 
rural  areas  of  this  country,  but  It  does 
address  itself  to  the  vastly  increased 
problems  in  these  areas  of  high  concen- 
tration of  social  needs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the  Hotise 
will  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
chairman. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  gentleman  was  on  the  floor 
awhile  «igo  when  I  stated  that  there  were 
three  formulas  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Yes.  And  I  heard  the 
gentleman  say  that. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Two  of  them  have 
definitely  the  greatest  amount  of  money 
slanted  toward  the  urban  areas.  The 
greater  amoxmt  by  far.  We  say  after  the 
overall  siuns  go  to  the  State,  they  csm  put 
it  In  any  urban  areas  they  have  or  other 
areas.  However,  we  do  have  the  other 
formula  "slanted  more  to  the  poorer  areas. 
We  tried  to  be  fair  and  balance  it  in  or- 
der to  make  our  Nation  more  or  less  an 
integral  country.  We  say  that  the  urbcui 
areas  need  more,  and  we  are  trying  to 
provide  more  for  them. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI,  I  am  well  aware  of  the 


distinguished  chairman's  honest  and  sin- 
cere effort  to  make  this  a  good  bill.  I 
have  the  highest  respect  for  him  and 
we  all  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude.  How- 
ever, I  find  it  very  difficult  to  Justify  in 
my  own  mind  the  fact  that  a  populous 
State  like  Illinois,  with  10»/4  million  peo- 
ple and  one  of  the  12  large  urban  areas 
which  have  suffered  this  in-migration, 
receives  only  $4.5  million  under  this  bill, 
while  the  State  of  Alabama — and  I  have 
no  quarrel  with  the  State  of  Alabama; 
it  is  a  fine  State — receives  $4.1  million, 
with  a  much  smaller  population.  When 
we  look  at  the  per  capita  needs  of  the 
great  metropolitan  areas  such  as  Chicago 
and  then  look  at  the  per  capita  needs  of 
Atlanta,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the 
coimtry,  the  disparity  becomes  very  clear. 
Mr  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  We  have  provided  in 
the  bill  money  for  construction  and  loans. 
This  is  the  grant  program  to  the  poorer 
States  that  cannot  afford  it.  That  is  what 
we  are  talking  about.  When  we  get  into 
those  poor  areas  we  say,  "All  right,  dis- 
tribute It  as  you  see  fit."  If  we  did  not 
do  this  your  large  cities  wovUd  take  every- 
thing we  have.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
would  like  to  have  equalization  and  what 
we  sure  trying  to  do  here  is  to  balance  the 
situation. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  think  we  ought  to 
start  facing  up  to  one  stark  reality.  The 
poorest  commimities  of  the  Nation  today 
are  these  12  major  areas  that  have  suf- 
fered this  fantastic  impact  of  in-mlgra- 
tion  from  rural  areas  of  America.  Based 
upon  a  per  capita  basis,  whether  it  is  the 
city  of  New  York,  whether  It  Is  the  city  of 
Chicago,  whether  is  is  the  city  of  Detroit 
or  whether  it  is  the  city  of  Boston,  you 
will  see  the  huge  social  problems  that  the 
taxpayers  of  those  communities  have 
to  try  to  solve  and  finance  from  local 
taxes  because  of  this  tremendous  migra- 
tion. 

I  say  to  you  that  we  ought  to  start 
facing  up  to  the  fact  that  the  real  prob- 
lem is  in  the  urban  areas  and  try  to  bring 
them  some  meaningful  help  in  dealing 
with  the  mounting  problem. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Ottinger)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Ottinger) 
there  were — ayes  42,  noes  57. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Ottinger 
and  Mr.  Staggers. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes  51, 
noes  75. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMZKT  OFFERKD  BY    MK.  TIERNAN 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  sis  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Tiienan: 
On  page  12,  at  the  end  of  line  2  add  "; 

EMZSGKNCT    FINANCIAl.    ASSISTANCE    FOa    COM- 

icuifTrr  HOSPrrAi,  servicbs";  and  at  the  end 
of  line  6  add  "AifD  Emxboknct  Assistance  roB 
COMMUwrri  Hospital  Seevices". 


On  page  12,  line  31,  strike  out  "under  tills 
part"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "from  ap- 
propriations made  under  section  631". 

On  page  13,  line  8,  strike  out  "under  this 
part"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "from  appro- 
priations under  sections  631  and  634". 

On  page  13,  line  11,  strike  out  "of  this 
part.' "  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "of  those 
sections,";  and  after  line  11.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"EMEBGENCT  GRANTS  FOR  COMMUNITT  ROSPITAIi 
SERVICES 

"Sec.  634.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  cer- 
tain public  and  nonprofit  private  hospitals 
in  the  several  States  are  unable  to  meet  the 
present  urgent  health  service  needs  of  the 
communities  served  by  the  hospitals  or  to 
participate  in  comprehensive  health  services 
programs  or  planning  to  meet  future  needs 
due  to  a  critical  lack  of  adequate  facilities 
and  services;  that  there  do  not  now  exist 
adequate  soiirces  of  public  or  private  financ- 
ing to  provide  the  direct  emergency  assist- 
ance needed  to  resolve  this  critical  condition; 
and  that  this  results  in  a  serious  threat  to 
the  health,  welfare,  and  safety  of  the  com- 
munities Involved  and  of  the  Nation. 

"(b)  In  order  to  provide  emergency  assist- 
ance to  those  hospitals  found  to  be  In  critical 
condition  as  provided  In  subsection  (c)  and 
In  the  cases  where  the  communities  they 
serve  wovUd  otherwise  be  deprived  of  needed 
health  services,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  direct  emergency  grants  of  up  to  66% 
per  centum  of  the  cost  of  any  project  to  pro- 
vide necessary  faclUtles  and  services  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
No  grant  of  assistance  for  any  single  project 
under  this  section  may  exceed  T/i  per  centum 
of  the  amount  appropriated  under  this  sub- 
section. For  the  purpose  of  making  emer- 
gency grants  as  provided  In  this  section  there 
Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $100,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970.  Sums 
appropriated  under  this  subsection  shaU  re- 
main available  for  obUgatlon  for  the  two 
fiscal  years  following  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
they  are  appropriated. 

"(c)  Public  and  nonprofit  private  hospitals 
may  qualify  as  critical  hospitals  and  may  be 
eligible  for  assistance  under  this  section  If  the 
Secretary  finds  that— 

"(1)  the  average  rate  of  occupancy  or  the 
demand  for  necessary  and  essential  facilities 
and  services  of  such  a  hospital  so  far  exceeds 
reasonable  capacity  that  the  commumty 
served  Is  deprived  of  health  services  of  a  tyi)e 
and  quality  conforming  to  generaUy  accepted 
standards; 

"  (2)  full  and  effective  xise  Is  being  made  of 
the  exlsUng  faciUties  of  the  hospital  and  of 
other  health  faclUtles  available  to  the  com- 
munity; 

"(3)   the  needed  assistance  Is  not  avaUahie 
from  other  pubUc  or  private  resources;  and 
"(4)  the  failure  to  provide  the  needed  fa- 
cilities or  services  constitutes  a  threat  to  the 
health,  welfare,  or  safety  of  the  community. 

"(d)  Any  hospital  seekmg  emergency  as- 
sistance under  this  secUon  shall  apply  to  the 
Secretary,  declaring  ItseU  to  be  In  critical 
need  of  emergency  assistance  and  setting 

forth—  ^     ^^        ^ 

"(1)  evidence  of  eUglblUty  under  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (c)  In  such  manner 
and  deteU  and  with  such  supporting  data  as 
the  SecreUry  shaU  require; 

"(2)  a  detailed  description  of  the  project 
for  which  emergency  assistance  Is  being  re- 
quested, specifying  the  deficiencies  m  health 
services  that  the  project  will  correct,  and 
how  the  project.  If  approved  and  completed, 

wlU — 

"(A)  meet  the  health  services  needs  of  the 
community  It  serves, 

"(B)  be  coordinated  with  existing  health 
services  available  to  such  community,  and 

"(C)  be  totegrated  with  health  services 
programs  approved  or  planned  for  the  com- 
munity. State,  or  region  Mf.  which  the  hos- 
pital Is  included; 
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"(8)  the  aatlmAt«<l  oo«t  of  completing  the 
project,  aet  forth  In  such  manner  and  detail 
M  the  Secretary  ahaU  require; 

"(4)  the  amount  of  emergency  aaUtanoe 
under  this  section,  that  wlU  be  required  to 
complete  the  project;  the  period  of  time  dur- 
ing which  euch  assistance  wlU  be  utUlsed; 
the  aource  and  the  amount  of  funds,  other 
than  the  grant  aaalstanoe  requeated  under 
thla  section,  but  Including  any  emergency 
loan  requeeted  under  section  836.  which  will 
be  uaed  to  complete  the  project; 

"(8)  reasonable  assurance  that  adequate 
flnuMstal  aatstance  wlU  be  available  to  sup- 
port and  maintain  the  added  or  expanded 
faelllttea  or  servlcee  after  the  project  re- 
'??*****  ^^^^f  "»^  section  Is  completed; 

"(6)  reasonable  assurance  that  wherever 
•ny  project  for  which  assistance  under  this 
"•otlOTla  requested  involves  construction, 
all  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by  con- 
tractors or  subcontractors  In  the  performance 
of  such  cooatructlon  will  be  paid  wages  at 
rates  not  leas  than  thoae  prevailing  on  sim- 
ilar work  In  the  locality  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  In  accordance  with  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act.  as  amended  (40  U  S  C.  378a- 
a78a-6):  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
have  with  respect  to  the  lahor  standards 
•peclfled  In  this  paragraph  the  authority  and 
f uaetloa*- sert  forth  in  Reorganisation  Plan 
N»mbeiw»-14  of  i960  (15  F  R  3178)  and  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as  amended 
(40U.S.C.  278c);  and 

"(7)  agreetnent  that  the  Secretary  may  ex- 
erdse  such  review  authority  as  he  deems  ad- 
visable in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
subaectioQ  (b). 

"(e)  The  Secretary  may  approve  such  »- 
pllcaUon  if  he  determines  that— 

"(1)  the  hospital  making  application  for 
assistance  Is  eligible  for  assUtance  under  sub- 
section (c),  and  that  the  hospital  has  oom- 
pUed  with  aU  relevant  provisions  of  thi^  aec- 
tton; 

"(3)  the  project  described  In  accordance 
with  subeecuon  (d)  will  help  to  correct  ex- 
letlng  dencieccles  In  health  servlcee  available 
to  the  community,  will  help  to  enable  the 
hospital  to  provide  health  services  of  a  type 
and  quality  conforming  to  generaUy  accepted 
standards  and  conforms  to  local,  state,  or 
regional  healOi  planning  and  programs; 

■'(3)  sufBclent  funds  are  available  from 
amoxints  appropriated  under  subsectton  (b) 
to  make  the  grants  of  assistance  covered  by 
such  appUcaUons;  and 

"(4)  the  project  covered  by  such  applica- 
tion is  entlUed  to  priority  over  other  projects 
for  which  applications  have  been  received 
under  this  secUon  but  which  have  not  been 
approved  under  this  subsection. 
In  making  the  determination  under  para- 
graph (4),  the  Secretary  shall  give  special 
consideration  to  hospitals  participating  In 
health  services  development  programs  au- 
thorlzed  under  section  304. 

"(t)  Fbr     the     p\UT>oee     of     determining 
whether  a  hospital  is  eligible  for  assistance 
under  subsecUon  (c)  and  whether  an  appli- 
cation conforms  to  the  condlUons  for  ap- 
proval under  subsections   (d)   and   (e)     the 
Secretary  la  authorized  to  visit  any  hospital 
submitting  an  appUcatlon  for  assistance    to 
review  any  relevant  records,  and  to  make  or 
request  surveys  of  health  facUlUes  and  serv- 
ices of  the  community  served  by  the  hospital. 
"xnmnTOCT   LOANS 
"Sec.  836.  Any  hoapltal  unable  to  secure 
adequate  frmds  to  pay  that  portion  of  the 
project  cost  no;  covered  by  the  emergency 
grant  requested  under  section  834,  may  ap- 
ply to  the  Secretary  for  an  emergency  loan 
and  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  loan  such 
a  hoapltal  up  to  90  per  centum  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  project  coet  not  covered  by  the 
grant   provided    under    that   secUon   If    (i) 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  hoapltal 
la  unable  to  secure  the  needed  fund*  from 
other  pubUc   and   private   sources    and    (2) 
the  Secretary  approves  the  requeated  emer- 


gency  grant  under  aectton  634.  No  auch 
TOiwgency  loan  shall  exceed  90  per  centum 
of»V4  per  centum  of  the  total  project  coat 
approved  by  the  Secretary.  Each  such  loan 
authortaed  by  this  section  shall  bear  Inter- 
eat  at  the  rate  of  314  per  centum  per  annum 
on  the  unpaid  balance  thereof  and  shall  be 
r^ayable  over  a  period  determined  by  the 
Secretuy  to  be  appropriate,  but  not  exceed- 
ing fifty  years.  In  order  to  make  the  loans 
provided  for  In  this  section,  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  $46,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970  Sums 
appropriated  under  this  secUon  shaU  re- 
main available  for  obligation  for  the  two 
fiscal  years  foUowlng  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
they  are  appropriated. 

"strmvxT  OF  HosprraLa  aifn  ooicitxTirarr 
RXALTH  snvicis  msDs 

..  "^*S;.'*'   '^°  ^•'^  °"*  t*»«  purposes  of  sec- 
tions 834  and  836,  the  Secretary  shall  conduct 
a  survey  of  public  and  nonprofit  private  hos- 
pitals in  the  NaUon  and  shall  evaluate  the 
type  and  quality  of  facilities   and  services 
available  from  such   hospitals.   Based    upon 
this  study,  the  Secretary  shall  establish  and 
maintain  criteria  for  determining  generaUy 
accepted  standards   of   health  servlcee   and 
shall  report  the  resulU  of  the  survey  and  his 
determinations  to  Congress  and  the  President 
no  later  than  January  1,  1970  Thereafter  the 
secretary  shall  revise  the  survey  and  his  de- 
^rmlnaaons  annually  and  shall  report  to  the 
President  and  Congreas  at  the  beginning  of 
each  session  of  Congress.  Such  reports  shall 
Include  estimates  of  the  oost  of  meeung  the 
emergency   needs   of   critical   hoapiuu,    the 
availability  of  funds  from  pubUc  and  private 
sources  to  meet  such  costs,  and  recommenda- 
Uons  for  additional  appropriations  under  sec- 
tions 834  and  836  If  he  finds  that  such  are 
needed  to  meet  emergency  situations.  For  the 
purpose  of  preparing  and  maintaining  the 
survey  according  to  the  provisions  of  thU 
section,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  cooper- 
ate with  and   utilize  the  resources  of  such 
public  and  private  organizations  as  he  deems 
necessary  and  advisable. 

"nxFiwrnoNS 
"Sxc.  838.  As  uaed  in  secUona  634  and  835— 
"(1)   The  term  •hoapital"  Includea  faclUUea 
furnishing  domiciliary  care. 

"(2)  The  term  'project'  Includea  addltlona 
to  existing  hospital  planU,  alterations,  en- 
largement, or  remodeling  of  existing  build- 
ings, equipment.  Instrumenu,  and  furnish- 
ings, and  programs  Involving  peiaonnel." 


June  4,  1969 


Mr.  TIERNAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Rhode  Island? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   TIERNAN.   Mr.   Chairman,   this 
amendment  establishes  a  program  of  di- 
rect assistance  in  the  form  of  grants  and 
loans  to  crlUcal  hospitals,  hospitals  that 
are  so  antiquated  and  overcrowded  that 
they  are  unable  today  to  serve  their  com- 
munities, and  hospitals  that  are  not  get- 
ting the  help  that  they  need  under  any 
other  program  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  was 
supported  by  a  public  health  survey  in 
1966  which  showed  at  that  time  that 
there  were  143  of  the  NaUon's  private 
nonprofit  hospitals  In  critical  condlUon. 
These  143  hospitals  were  located  in  29 
States  throughout  our  country. 

This   amendment   would  provide   for 
$100  million  of  direct  grants  and  also 
loans  from  the  agency  loans  of  $45  mil- 
lion during  the  fiscal  year  1970. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  com- 


mittee that  these  143  hospitals  which 
were  referred  to  In  the  survey  in  1966 
had  an  occupancy  rate  at  that  time  in 
excess  of  90  percent  of  reasonable 
cap^ty. 

T^  also  found  there  were  1,289  hos- 
pitals that  were  then  experiencing  an 
occupancy  rate  of  between  80  percent 
and  90  percent. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  Members  that 
this  was  in  1966  before  medicaid  and 
medicare  was  passed.  The  burden  on  our 
hospitals  in  my  State  alone  and  in  your 
State  as  well  today  is  double  that. 

For  example,  in  1966,  there  was  not  one 
hospital  that  came  within  the  survey  in 
my  State.  The  Miriam  Hospital,  which  is 
a  general  hospital,  had  an  occupancy 
rate  of  about  112  percent  of  capacity 
as  of  August  1968. 

The  Roger  Williams  Hospital  had  an 
occupancy  rate  of  96.1  percent  of 
capacity. 

The  InsUtute  of  Mental  Health  Hospi- 
tal had  an  occupancy  rate  of  102  percent 
Mr.  Chairman,  these  facts  and  these 
flgiu-es  to  me  mean  that  we  have  to  face 
up  to  the  point  that  It  Is  not  a  question 
of  rural  or  urban— because  these  hospi- 
tals are  all  throughout  our  country  to- 
day. That  survey  in  1966  showed  that  29 
of  our  States  were  in  this  situation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  support  of  this 
amendment  and  I  think  it  is  most  needed 
at  this  time.  It  would  provide  for  a  very 
modest  program — a  program.  I  think, 
which  will  show  great  results  and  great 
benefits  to  all  of  the  people  in  the 
country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  lu'ge  the  acceptance 
of  this  amendment  and  the  passage  of 
the  bill  as  amended. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment  reluc- 
tantly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  the  gentle- 
man who  has  offered  the  amendment  has 
a  very  good  purpose  in  doing  so,  but  I 
would  like  to  point  this  out.  The  com- 
mittee agreed  on  Oils  amendment  2  years 
ago  and  it  was  taken  out  of  the  bill  here 
on  the  House  floor  when  the  partner- 
ship for  health  program  was  up. 

The  bill  that  we  have  before  us  today 
is  a  complete  self-contained  program 
and  meets  the  Nation's  needs  within  the 
limits  of  our  budgetary  situation.  To  pro- 
vide a  new  program  of  project  grants 
would,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  mistake  at 
tills  time.  This  amendment  to  this  bill 
was  offered  in  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  some  weeks 
ago  and  the  committee  overwhelmingly 
rejected  the  amendment.  I  supported 
that  action  in  committee  and  I  now  urge 
the  defeat  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  moneys  are 
allocated  to  the  States  in  the  programs 
that  we  have.  It  certainly  can  go  to  these 
critical  areas  and  hospitals  Immediately 
That  would  be  up  to  the  judgment  of 
and  under  the  JurlsdlcUon  of  the  State 
agency. 

So,  as  I  say,  I  reluctantly  oppose  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  Is  also 
true.  Is  It  not.  that  the  private  nonprofit 
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hospitals  which  were  referred  to  come 
under  the  terms  of  this  bin  and  get  a 
loan  guarantee  plus  interest  subsidy;  is 
that  not  also  true? 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  is  true. 
The  CHAIRMAN,  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
amendment.  It  Is  identical  to  the  amend- 
ment I  offered  last  year  to  the  partner- 
ship for  health  program,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Inerstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  tuid  narrowly 
defeated  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

In  my  opinion,  the  amounts  of  money 
that  we  are  allocating  for  our  medical 
facilities  under  this  bill  are  really  very 
inadequate.  In  fiscal  1971  It  amounts  to 
a  mere  $298  million  in  all  of  its  provi- 
sions. We  weigh  that  against  $6.8  billion 
for  agricultural  subsidies.  We  weigh  It 
against  $5  billion  for  highway  construc- 
tion, primarily  out  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund.  We  weigh  it  against  approximate- 
ly $4  billion  for  space.  The  priorities  of 
this  country  just  do  not  seem  to  make 
sense,  when  desperate  health  situations 
in  communities  all  over  the  United  States 
are  not  being  adequately  taken  care  of. 

The  medical  facilities  situation  Is 
truly  desperate  In  many  communities. 
We  had  articles  In  our  newspapers  in 
New  York  City  that  showed  people  hav- 
ing to  wait  an  average  of  8  hours  In  city 
clinics  In  order  to  be  able  to  see  a  doc- 
tor, people  actually  dying  while  sitting 
in  the  chairs  waiting  to  get  X-rays.  What 
we  do  here,  recognizing  the  fiscal  prob- 
lems facing  the  country  and  the  tre- 
mendous Infiatlonary  threat  we  have.  Is 
to  provide  a  relatively  modest  amount. 
Si 00  million  additional  in  grant  money. 
to  go  to  those  commvinltles  that  have 
the  most  critical  needs.  The  criteria  im- 
der  which  this  money  Is  to  be  allocated 
is  very  carefully  set  out  In  the 
amendment. 

I  would  like  to  read  It  to  you  because 
it  really  puts  money  where  It  counts. 
This  Is  subsection  (c)  on  page  3  which 
states  as  follows: 

(c)  Public  and  nonprofit  private  hoapltala 
may  qualify  as  critical  hospitals  and  may  be 
eligible  for  aselstance  under  this  section  if 
the  Secretary  finds  that — 

(1)  the  average  rate  of  occupancy  or  the 
demand  for  necessary  and  essential  facilities 
and  services  of  such  a  hospital  so  far  exceeds 
reasonable  capacity  that  the  community 
served  Is  deprived  of  health  services  of  a  type 
and  quality  conforming  to  generally  accepted 
standards — 

That  me€uis  you  have  to  have  a  com- 
munity that  Is  not  being  adequately 
served  with  health  facilities.  C<Mitinuing 
to  read — 

(2)  full  tmd  effective  use  la  being  made  of 
the  exlsting^  facilities  of  the  hospital  and  of 
other  health  faclUtles  available  to  the  com- 
munity— 

So  there  am  be  no  duplication  of  fa- 
cilities imder  this  pwovlsion.  Continu- 
ing— 

(3)  the  needed  assistance  Is  not  available 
from  other  pubUO  or  private  resoxiroea;  and 

(4)  the  failure  1»  provide  the  needed  facul- 


ties or  services  oonstl'tutes  a  threat  to  the 
health,  welfare,  or  safety  of  the  community. 


What  paragraph  (4)  means  Is  that  In 
order  for  a  community  to  receive  this 
money,  there  must  be  a  finding  that  there 
is  a  threat  to  the  health,  welfare,  and 
safety  of  that  community.  It  means  that 
without  this  provision,  communities  suf- 
fering that  kind  of  threat  will  not  get 
the  help  that  they  need.  We  have  this 
critical  need.  We  do  not  have  sufBclent 
funds  to  cover  tdl  the  critical  needs  of 
this  country.  The  Public  Health  Service 
survey,  to  which  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  referred,  showed  143  com- 
munities that  were  in  a  desperate  situa- 
tion at  that  time,  2  years  ago.  At  the 
present  time  I  assure  you  those  143  com- 
munities, and  others  besides,  are  in  even 
worse  shape. 

I  urge  the  House  to  provide  at  least  a 
small  amount  to  the  areas  that  are  in 
critical  need  under  the  provisions  of  this 
amendment. 

In  support  of  this,  I  submit  for  the 
Record,  the  report  prepared  for  the  last 
Congress  by  the  Surgeon  General  on  the 
need  for  this  legislation.  It  will  do  a  great 
deal  to  dispel  a  lot  of  misapprehensions 
that  seem  to  be  current  regarding  the 
needs  of  hospitals  and  the  best  way  to 
make  health  care  available  at  reasonable 
oost  to  the  people  who  need  it: 

REPOKT    BT     StmOKON    OXNKaAL    WnXLIAM    H. 

Stewakt 
1.  How  many  hospitals  In  the  Nation  are 
presently  overcrowded?  What  percentage  of 
these  are  overcrowded  primarily  due  to  In- 
adequate or  antiquated  facilities  and  what 
percentage  due  primarily  to  Improper  use 
of  faclUtles? 

Specific  data  regarding  the  number  of 
"overcrowded"  hospitals  are  not  available. 
On  an  overall  national  basis,  nonfederal 
uhort-term  general  hospitals  show  an  average 
occupancy  of  76  percent — an  average  con- 
siderably below  an  "overcrowding"  level. 
However,  within  communities,  an  even 
within  Individual  hospitals,  overcrowding 
does  exist.  For  example,  one  or  more  hospitals 
within  a  single  community  or  area  may  be 
running  at  a  very  high  occupancy  rate 
whereas  other  hospitals  In  the  same  com- 
munity are  running  at  low  occupancy. 
Within  a  single  facility,  one  or  more  nursing 
units  may  be  overcrowded  whereas  others, 
particularly  In  the  obstetrical  and  pediatric 
services,  may  be  only  partially  utilized 

The  most  recent  survey  accepted  by  the 
Public  Health  Service  Indicates  that  143  of 
the  Nation's  private  and  nonprofit  hospitals 
may  be  classed  as  critically  overcrowded  since 
they  experience  average  annual  occupancy 
rates  of  90%  or  more  of  reasonable  capacity 
and  since  there  are  not  adequate  alternative 
facilities  available  within  the  communities 
they  serve. 

Another  1289  hospitals  serving  similarly 
deprived  communities  experience  occupancy 
rates  of  between  80%  and  90  7o,  substantially 
above  the  national  average.  It  should  be 
realized  that  In  order  to  average  out  to  90% 
a  hospital  may  experience  actual  occupancy 
m  excess  of  100%  at  certain  times.  Because 
of  the  wide  variety  of  administrative  meth- 
ods and  operating  standards.  It  Is  not  pos- 
sible to  set  an  acceptable  occupancy  rate  that 
leaves  room  to  accommodate  seasonal  and 
other  fluctuations;  however,  any  hospital  ex- 
periencing an  average  annual  occupancy  rate 
of  90%  or  more  exceeds  the  safe  limit. 

Not  aU  of  the  overcrowding  can  be  ascribed 
to  lack  of  adequate  facilities.  In  some  cases, 
Improved  administrative  procedures  could 
speed  patient  turnover  and  more  efficient  use 
of  faclUtles.  In  such  cases,  the  occupancy 


rate  could  be  reduced  without  expanding  fa- 
cilities. 

Areawlde  and  community  planning  groups 
are  seriously  concerned  with  this  problem 
and  are  developing  solutions  appropriate  to 
their  local  needs.  Such  solutions  may  take 
a  number  of  different  directions.  The  appro- 
priate one  for  one  community  may  be  to 
stimulate  greater  use  of  the  low  occupancy 
facilities.  In  another  community,  because 
of  the  poor  condition  of  a  low  occupancy  fa- 
cility, the  high  occupancy  facility  may  be 
expanded  and  one  or  more  of  those  with  low 
occupancy  abandoned. 

The  obsolescence  of  a  hospital  Is  not 
usually  directly  related  to  the  factor  of  over- 
crowding. In  fact,  the  converse  Is  more  gen- 
eraUy the  rule.  The  public  Is  to  an  Increasing 
degree  demanding  care  in  facilities  they 
think  appropriate  and  to  the  extent  they 
have  a  choice  they  select  the  modem  hos- 
pital. It  Is  true  of  course  that  quality  care 
facilities  may  be  structurally  or  functionally 
obsolete  and  still  run  at  extremely  high  oc- 
cupancy rates. 

However,  even  where  the  hospital  Ij>  not 
physically  overcrowded,  obsolescent  facilities 
and  services  can  produce  the  same  result  as 
overcrowding  by  overtaxing  the  hospital's 
ability  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  community. 
2.  How  many  hospitals  are  presently  with- 
out treatment  and  service  facilities  appropri- 
ate to  the  needs  of  the  conmiunltles  they 
service? 

There  Is  no  question  that  some  communi- 
ties are  now  deprived  of  some  essential  serv- 
ices or  facilities.  The  survey  released  last 
year  pinpointed  97  communities,  served  by 
143  hospitals,  that  were  critically  short  of  one 
essential:  bed  space.  However,  this  waa  only 
one  survey  dealing  only  with  one  problem. 

We  are  aware  of  certain  key  problem  areas, 
but  there  has  not  been  comprehensive  survey 
of  facilities  and  there  is  consequently  no 
accurate  gauge  of  how  many  hospitals  lack 
faclUtles  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munities they  serve. 

Specific  reports  from  hospitals  and  some 
areawlde  planning  agencies  show  the  need 
for  expansion  or  addition  of  certain  services 
within  a  given  community  or  area.  Because 
of  the  scattered  nature  of  such  Information 
at  this  time,  the  data  have  not  been  com- 
pUed  on  a  national  basis.  Vastly  differing 
ctrcunwtances    and    requirements    of    Indi- 
vidual communities  would  make  a  national 
summary  0/  available  statistics  highly  un- 
reliable and  misleading,  rather  than  helpful 
as  a  planning  tool.  For  example,  one  com- 
munity may  find  It  desirable  to  provide  care 
for  certain  chronic  diseases  through  a  home 
care  program,  which  Is  not  based  in  a  hos- 
pital, whereas  another  conununlty  with  the 
same  essential  problem  may  find  It  desirable 
to  provide  such  service  In  a  nursing  home 
or  In  some  Instances  from   the  outpatient 
department  of  the  hospital.  Other  commun- 
ities  may    plan   to    provide    care   for   such 
patients  In  a  general  hospital  even  though 
such  action  results  In  higher  costs  to  the 
patient  and  to  the  community  In  general. 

Determining  the  needs  of  a  community  or 
area  for  health  service  faclUtles  and  services 
is  the  most  serious  and  difficult  problem  In 
the  health  field  today. 

Individual  hospitals  and  health  service  fa- 
cilities are  unUkely  to  have  the  resources  to 
take  the  kind  of  broad  assessment  of  total 
community  needs  and  alternative  facilities 
that  may  be  available.  In  their  Individual 
planning  and  programming  efforts,  they  may 
m  some  Instances  undertake  diagnostic  or 
treatment  procedures  or  services  which  they 
are  not  staffed  or  equipped  to  provide  and  the 
result  may  be  expensive  and  Ineffective  dupU- 
catlon  of  services. 

For  this  reason,  the  Public  Health  Service 
has  given  a  high  priority  to  the  activation 
of  support  of  areawlde  planning  agencies, 
working  In  cooperation  with  State  agencies, 
which  have   as  their  primary   purpose  the 
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Mtebllatamcnt  of  a«rTiee.  b«d.  and  (Kelllty 
iMeds  of  communltlea  and  hospital*  wltlUn  m 
glTwi  are*.  The  Public  Health  Service  alao 
proTldea  technical  aaal«tance  to  and  support 
of  HllI-Bur^on  State  agencies  In  an  effort  to 
Improve  the  planning  process. 

The  Public  Health  Service  does  not  now 
have  the  authority  that  would  be  needed 
to  compile  and  maintain  a  truly  meanlngfxil 
evaluaUon  of  the  inadequacies  of  facilities 
or  services  available  to  specific  communities. 
3.  How  many  hospitals  need  renovation 
and/or  modernization? 

Hill -Burton  State  agencies  report  that  3,337 
of  the  e.7ie  existing  general  hospitals  have 
372.000  beds  which  are  functionally  or  struc- 
turally obsolete  and  In  need  of  modernisa- 
tion or  replacement.  These  273,000  beds 
represent  more  than  one- third  of  all  existing 
general  short-term  beds  In  the  country.  All 
told,  some  70,000  beds  require  complete  re. 
placement:  the  balance  require  moderniza- 
tion to  correct  structural  or  functional 
deficiencies  of  the  physical  plant. 

This  does  not  automatically  mean,  how- 
ever, that  replacement  <»  modemiaatlon  of 
the  beds  Is  the  only  answer  or  even  the  best 
answer.     Development    of    alternative    care 
facilities.   earUer   preventive   treatment.    In- 
creased and  more  readily  available  outpatient 
wrvlces^^^^all  of  these  may  offer  a  better  solu- 
tion taB-glven  hospital's  problems.  In  addi- 
tion, we  are  convinced  that  improved  hospi- 
tal operations — Including  the  use  of  auto- 
mated systems.  Improved  administrative  and 
treatment    techniques,    and    better   physical 
planning  and  utilization  may  greatly  offset 
the  need  for  support  of  a  greatly  Increased 
effort  In  health  services  research  and  develop- 
ment, consistent  with  the  President's  Inten- 
tions   to    esUbllsh    a    National    Center    for 
Health  Services  Research  and  Development. 
By  making   the  results  of  such  research 
available  to  hospitals,  health  service  faclU- 
Ues,  and  local.  State  and   regional  planning 
groups,  the  Public  Health  Service  can  make 
great  strides  In  helping  those  hospitals  with 
adequate    funding    improve    and    modernize 
their    faclllUes    and    services.    However,    the 
Public  Health  Service  does  not  now  have  the 
authority  to  offer  direct  assistance  to  hospi- 
tals that  Uck  the  financial  resources  to  apply 
the  results  of  the  research  to  their  operations. 
4.  What  Is  the  most  critical   need   facing 
hospitals  In  general — staffing,  better  admln- 
IstraUve  methods,  wider  use  of  alternative 
oare  resources  or  what? 

As  the  quesUon  Indicates,  hospitals  are 
faced  with  multiple  problems  and  because  of 
the  significance  of  efficient  hospital  operation 
to  total  health  care,  the  approach  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  has  been  comprehen- 
sive In  attempting  to  solve  such  problems. 

Staffing  of  professional  and  technical  posi- 
tions In  hospitals  Is  a  continuing  problem 
Training  programs  geared  to  the  attraction 
of  promising   persons   into   the  health   field 
are  operated  by  the  PubUc  Health  Service, 
and  In  addition,  grant  programs  fop  the  con- 
strucUon   of  faclUtlee  to  train  health  pro- 
fessionals,    technicians     and     technologists 
have  been  In  operaUon  for  the  past  few  years. 
The  application  of  better  adnilnistratlve 
methods.    Including    automated    techniques 
and  systems,  to  hospital  operations  has  been 
a  primary  goal  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
for  several  years.  The  Public  Health  Service 
has  supported  to  the  extent  the  Congress  has 
made  funds  available  research,  development 
and  demonstration  projects  which  hold  prom- 
ise of  Improving  admlnlstraUve  and  opera- 
tional  methods   employed   by   hospitals.   We 
believe  a  substanUal  Increase  In  such  research 
Is  required,  and  legislation  recommended  by 
President  Johnson  and  now  pending  in  Con- 
gress wotild  authorize  a  much  exp<uided  re- 
search   and    development    program    In    the 
whole  field  concerned  with  delivery  of  per- 
sonal health  servloe. 

The  use  of  alternative  care  services  and 
facilities  U  not  only  of  real  »<(p»in<'nnT'ff.  but 
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1<  essential  In,  delivering  efficient  and  eoo- 
nofnloal  comprehensive  health  care  Many 
patients  occupying  expensive  acute  general 
hospital  beds  could  be  given  adequate  care 
In  long-term  care  beds  which  are  more  eco- 
nomical to  construct  and  operate.  Similarly, 
some  patients  could  receive  adequate  care  on 
an  outpaUent  basis  rather  than  being  ad- 
mlttted  to  an  expensive  acute  general  bed. 
Better  planning  of  services  for  communities 
and  areas  and  a  more  s<^hlstlcated  approach 
by  phjBlolans  to  the  economical  utilization 
of  all  community  health  faclllUes  are  some  of 
the  factors  which  will  contribute  to  Improve- 
ment of  this  situation.  The  pending  confer- 
ence on  rUlng  medical  oosta  to  be  held  June 
27  and  38.  1M7.  will  addrees  Itself  In  part  to 
this  problem. 

However,  as  we  have  pointed  out  before,  the 
effective  application  of  the  results  of  PubUc 
Health  Service  studies  depends.  In  part,  upon 
the  availability  to  the  hoeplUl  of  adequate 
financial  resources.  The  Public  Health  Service 
now  has  no  authority  to  render  direct  assist- 
ance to  Individual  hospitals  or  communities 
that  may  be  facing  emergency  situations  with 
Inadequate  financial  resources. 

6.  What  Is  the  role  of  the  hospital  In  a  total 
community  medical  program?  Is  the  hospital 
as  we  know  it  becoming  less  Important  or 
perhaps  less  efficient  than  alternative  health 
care  systems  or  Is  It  becoming  more  Impor- 
tant as  the  "core"  facility  In  a  balanced  net- 
work of  community  medical  services? 

In  most  communities  the  hospital  has  be- 
come or  Is  becoming  the  focal  point  or  core 
unit  for  comprehensive  health  services.  De- 
spite Its  many  shortcomings,  the  hospital  Is  a 
more  efficient  health  care  unit  than  alterna- 
tive care  facilities,  and  as  the  primary  facility 
through  which  health  services  are  provided 
Its  Importance,  significance,  and  Infiuence  In 
health  care  matters  within  conununltles  will 
continue  to  grow. 

It  Is  quite  possible  that  hospitals  and 
health  facilities  serving  some  communities 
may  not  have  had  the  financial  resoiirces  to 
keep  pace  with  this  changing  pattern  of 
community  use  and,  consequently,  some  com- 
munities may  not  have  available  the  full  and 
necessary  range  of  health  services.  This  was 
Indicated  In  the  survey  of  hospitals  referred 
to  earlier. 

0.  What  resources  does  the  Public  Health 
Service  have  for  helping  hospitals  to  Im- 
prove their  services? 

A  wide  variety  of  resources  are  provided 
by  the  Public  Health  Service  for  helping  hos- 
pitals to  Improve  their  services.  Extramural 
and  Intramural  research   programs  pertain- 
ing to  the  design,  organization,  and  opera- 
tion of  hospitals  are  operated  by  the  Pub- 
Uc   Health    Service    as    well    as    a   program 
aimed  at  stimulating  experimentation  and 
Innovative  design  and  construction.  In  addi- 
tion,   professional   and    technical    staff    are 
available   to   provide   consultation   and   In- 
formational assistance  to  hospitals  In  many 
areas  of  hospital  operation.  Moreover,  a  high- 
ly competent  staff  of  architects  and  engi- 
neers Is  available  to  provide  assistance  re- 
garding the   design  and   functional   layout 
of  new  hospitals  or  the  expansion,  replace- 
ment, or  modernization  of  existing  facilities. 
Also,    the    PubUc    Health    Service    operates 
grant  programs  to  assist  In  the  construction 
of  faclUtles  to  train  physicians,  nurses,  den- 
tists, pharmacists,  and  other  types  of  pro- 
fessional, technical  and  paramedical  person- 
nel essential  to  hospital  operation.  The  Pub- 
Uc   Health    Service    also   operates    programs 
geared  to  attracting  promising  persona  In  the 
health  field  and  thus  Increasing  the  avall- 
ablUty  of  trained  professional  and  techni- 
cal health  personnel.  FlnaUy,  mention  must 
be   made   of   the   substantial   contributions 
from  the  basic  research  programs  on  specific 
diseases  as  administered  by  the  NaUonal  In- 
stitutes of  Health. 

The  PubUc  Health  Service  does  not  now 
have  authority  to  provide  any  direct  finan- 


cial assUtance  to  hospltaU  In  Implementlnr 
Improvement  programs. 

7.  What  are  the  limitations  on  your  re- 
sources for  assisting  hospitals? 

The  resources  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
for  assisting  hospitals  are  appropriate  and 
adequate,  within  the  limits  of  present  au- 
thorlty  and  funding.  At  the  same  time 
however,  it  should  be  recognized  that  most 
health  professionals  are  In  short  supply  and 
some  difficulties  are  encountered  In  recruit- 
ing experienced  staff  to  deliver  technical  as- 
sistance and  consulUtlon  regarding  such 
matters  as  hosplUI  operations,  health  fa- 
cility planning,  and  health  service  and  fa- 
cUlty  research,  particularly  at  salary  levels 
available  for  Civil  Service  employees. 

The  Public  Health  Service  does  not  have 
authority  for  direct  emergency  financial  as- 
slstance  to  hoepltaU  or  health  faclUtles 
even  If  they  are  In  critical  condition. 

8.  Are  the  existing  mechanisms  for  plan- 
ning and  funding  for  hospital  services  fiexl- 
ble    and    responsive    enough    to    meet    the 
changes  In  patient  population  brought  about 
by    suburban     growth    and    the    dramatic 
changes  in  populaUon  In  our  central  cities' 
Because  certain  provisions  In  the  existing 
mechanism  for  planning  and  funding  of  hos- 
pital construction  projects  do  not  appear  to 
be  responsive,   the  President  in  his  Health 
Message  of  February  28.  1967,  Informed  the 
Congress  that  a  National  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Health  Facilities  would  be  appointed 
to  study  our  needs  for  the  total  system  of 
health  faculties,  and  to  consider  the  future 
and  possible  redirection  of  the  HlU-Burton 
program.  For  example,  the  present  formula 
structure    of    the    HlU-Burton     legislation 
probably  would  have  to  be  modified  to  make 
a    substantial    Impact   on    the    tremendous 
backlog    of    hospital    modernization    needs, 
particularly  the  needs  of  the  quality  care 
hospitals  located  In  our  more  urban  centers 
of  population.   Such   problems   as   this   to- 
gether with  others  which  may  not  be  respon- 
sive to  current  problems  will  be  the  sub- 
ject of  Intensive  study  by  the  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President. 


Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of  this 
amendment,  which  would  establish  a 
pro«rram  of  direct  financial  assistance  to 
hospitals  in  critical  need.  It  authorizes 
$100  million  for  an  emergency  fund  for 
the  fiscal  year  1970  and,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Ottinoer) 
pointed  out,  it  Is  directed  toward  emer- 
gency situations.  Two  years  ago  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce itself  reported  out.  as  part  of  its 
Partnership  for  Health  Act  in  that  year, 
a  similar  provision,  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  committee  supported  It 
then.  I  would  hope  that  the  committee 
would  support  It  now. 

The  Impetus  for  the  committee's  ac- 
tion came  from  a  survey  by  the  Public 
Health  Service  which  showed  that  143 
private  and  nonprofit  hospitals  were  seri- 
ously overcrowded  and  that  the  com- 
munities in  which  these  hospitals  were 
located  were  unable  to  provide  alterna- 
tive health  care  facilities.  The  143  hos- 
pitals cited  by  that  study  had  an  annual 
average  occupacy  rate  of  90  percent  of 
their  capacity;  1,289  other  hospitals 
studied  were  experiencing  occupancy 
rates  of  between  80  and  90  percent  sub- 
stantially above  the  national  average. 

E^ren  though  the  program  of  emer- 
gency assistance  was  not  accepted  on  the 
floor,  nevertheless  the  committee's  in- 
stincts were  right  In  bringing  it  to  the 
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floor,  and  2  years  later  the  conditions 
which  then  prompted  the  committee  to 
report  it  out  favorably  are  considerably 
more  acute.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  addi- 
tional burdens  placed  on  hospitals  as  a 
result  of  expanding  medicare  and  medic- 
aid coverage  assures  that  the  demand  on 
hospital  services  will  continue  to  out- 
strip the  ability  of  private  and  public 
hospitals  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand. 

In  the  city  of  New  York,  Harlem  Hos- 
pital, the  major  health  care  facility  in 
Harlem,  has  been  almost  forced  to  close 
because  of  the  critical  financial  condi- 
tion which  it  faces.  It  simply  does  not 
have  the  money  to  provide  the  services 
to  meet  the  health  needs  of  the  residents 
of  the  community.  Since  the  crisis  in 
that  hospital  is  similar  to  that  faced  by 
other  hospitals  in  New  York  City.  Har- 
lem residents  have  no  adequate  alterna- 
tive for  health  and  medical  services. 

This  amendment  would  provide  direct 
emergency  grants  up  to  66%  percent  of 
the  project  cost  In  the  situation  where 
there  Is  a  direct  threat  to  the  health, 
safety,  and  welfare  of  the  community. 
It  Is  essential  to  have  this  kind  of 
emergency  funding,  especially  where 
there  are  no  alternative  health  care  fa- 
cilities. 

I  respectfully  disagree  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  who  said  that 
funds  for  this  purpose  might  be  avail- 
able under  the  present  law  or  other  pro- 
visions of  this  bill.  However,  funds 
would  not  be  available  for  emergency 
projects  to  provide  services  which  are 
essential  to  meet  the  health  needs  of 
community  residents. 

This  amendment  would  make  them 
available  for  that  purpose  also,  and  I 
urge  its  approval  in  order  to  prevent  fur- 
ther deterioration  of  health  care 
services. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
has  said,  this  amendment  was  consid- 
ered very  carefully  by  the  full  commit- 
tee and  it  was  overwhelmingly  rejected. 

The  picture  has  changed  a  great  deal 
since  1966.  We  have  had  medicare  come 
in.  For  Instance,  depreciation  costs  are 
now  reimbursable  from  the  medicare 
program.  We  have  allocated  funds  in 
this  bill  to  take  care  of  all  sorts  of  situa- 
tions: To  build  new  hospitals,  to  build 
long-term  care  facilities,  to  build  diag- 
nostic and  treatment  facilities,  and  for 
the  modernization  of  facilities  and  the 
emergency  room  facilities. 

But  in  addition  to  those  funds,  we  have 
also  pro\'lded  a  guarantee  loan  program 
of  $300  million  for  the  first  year,  to  go  up 
to  $600,000,000,  and  then  $900,000,000— 
S300  million  additional  for  3  years — so 
that  adequate  funds  to  meet  these  needs 
can  be  made  available.  It  is  a  State  deci- 
sion under  the  State  Hill-Burton  pro- 
gram. 

This  amendment  would  change  that 
whole  approach  and  allow  the  Secretary 
to  come  in.  no  matter  what  the  State 
plan  is,  and  do  whatever  he  desires. 

We  do  not  think  that  is  good  adminis- 
tration, and  the  committee  has  rejected 
it.  I  would  urge  this  body  to  reject  over- 
whelmingly the  amendment.  Just  as  the 
committee  itself  did. 


Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  The  committee  re- 
port states  the  present  need  for  new  con- 
struction is  $5.3  billion  and  moderniza- 
tion $10.5  billion,  or  a  total  of  $15.8  bil- 
lion, whereas  over  a  3-year  period  the 
committee  has  provided  only  for  approx- 
imately $987  million. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  permit  me, 
that  figure  does  not  even  include  the 
loan  guarantee  program. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  An  additional  $300 
million. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Per  year, 
which  is  almost  another  $1  billion  right 
there.     

Mr.  OTTINGER.  It  still  does  not  come 
anywhere  near  the  needs. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  The  gentle- 
man knows  we  csmnot  do  all  of  this  in 
1  year  or  2  years.  These  needs  amount  to 
billions  of  dollars.  We  have  a  balanced 
program  to  meet  the  health  needs  of  the 
people,  and  this  is  what  the  bill  Is  de- 
signed tqdo. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  1  minute  further,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  on  page  6,  section  (e) ,  sub- 
section 2,  of  the  amendment,  there  is  a 
requirement  that  the  Secretary  make 
findings  for  any  grant  that  it  "conforms 
to  local.  State,  or  regional  health  plan- 
ning and  programs."  We^do  not  go 
aroimd  the  State  agencies,  as  the  gentle' 
man  indicated. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  would  urge 
rejection  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  wish  to  restate  the  point  which  has 
been  made  by  my  colleague  from  Florida. 
There  is  $300  million  the  first  year,  $600 
million  the  second  year,  and  $900  million 
the  third  year.  There  Is  also  a  loan  guar- 
antee on  those  amoimts,  plus  an  Interest 
subsidy.  In  addition  to  that,  In  the  grant 
areas,  for  modernization  of  f£u;Ilitles, 
there  is  $50  million  in  1971,  $55  million  in 
1972,  and  $60  million  in  1973. 

Without  question  the  total  hospital 
needs  in  the  coimtry  are  extensive.  We 
admit  that  perhaps  they  far  exceed  the 
total  dollars  available  under  this  pro- 
gram; however,  we  are  approaching  the 
problem  as  best  we  can. 

I  believe  the  bill  is  adequate  so  far  as 
our  ability  to  meet  the  needs  is  con- 
cerned. I  hope  the  amendment  will  be 
rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Tiernan)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Tiernan)  there 
were — ayes  25,  noes  64. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMCrrr    OFFEKEO    BT    MR.    DINCELL 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dingkix:  On 
page  13.  line  23,  strike  out  "$135,000,000"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$60,000,000";  and  on 
page  14,  strike  out  Unes  13  through  17  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(5)  for  grants  for  modernization  of  the 
faclUtles  referred  to  In  the  preceding  stib- 


paragraphs,  $136,000,000  each  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and  the  next  two 
fiscal  years." 

On  page  16,  beginning  In  line  20  strike  out 
"other  than  an  allotment  for  grants  for  the 
construction  of  public  or  other  nonprofit 
hospitals  and  public  health  centers,". 

On  page  17,  after  the  comma  at  the  end 
of  line  6  Insert  "or  to  transfer  a  portion  of 
an  allotment  for  grants  for  modernization 
to  an  allotment  for  grants  for  the  construc- 
tion of  public  or  other  nonprofit  hospitals 
and  public  health  centers,". 

Mr.  DINGEIX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  stress  that  the  function  of  this  amend- 
ment Is  not  really  to  change  the  discre- 
tion of  the  State  agencies  but  rather  to 
reflect  the  critical  need  which  our  com- 
mittee found  in  connection  with  the 
problems  of  modernization  and  new  con- 
struction. 

1  want  to  stress  that  the  State  agf  ncy 
still  may  spend  the  money  according  to 
the  priorities  it  sees  most  necessary  In 
the  light  of  the  needs  of  the  State. 

But  what  this  does  is  to  seek  to  au- 
thorize a  change  in  terms  of  public  policy 
as  expressed  by  the  Congress,  so  that  we 
will  reverse  the  policy,  so  that  there  will 
be  double  the  amount  of  money  for  mod- 
ernization that  there  will  be  for  new 
construction,  as  opposed  to  the  situation 
where  we  find  ourselves  now,  with  double 
the  money  for  new  construction  that  we 
have  for  modernization. 

The  reason  is  that  there  has  been  a 
finding  and  indeed  there  has  been  testi- 
mony by  almost  every  witness  who  ap- 
peared before  our  committee  that  the 
critical  and  urgent  need  in  the  field 
of  hospital  construction  and  hospital 
services  is  not  so  much  construction  any 
more  but.  quite  the  contrary,  there  is 
now  a  need  for  modernization  of  exist- 
ing fsujllltles. 

My  amendment  will  authorize  $50  mil- 
lion for  the  construction  of  public  or 
other  nonprofit  hospitals  and  public 
health  centers  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1971.  It  wiU  provide  $135  million 
for  modernization  of  health  facilities  for 
the  same  period  of  time.  In  effect  I  am 
proposing  that  we  switch  the  authoriza- 
tions proposed  in  the  bill  for  the  two 
programs.  In  fiscal  year  1970  under  exist- 
ing law  $130  million  is  authorized  for 
new  construction  grants  and  $65  million 
Is  authorized  for  modernization  grants. 
The  bill  before  us  today  would  increase 
the  amount  for  construction  and  de- 
crease the  amount  for  modernization. 
Every  witness  who  appeared  before  our 
committee  and  addressed  himself  to  the 
problem  testified  that  the  need  for 
modernization  is  twice  as  great  as  the 
need  for  new  construction.  As  it  appeared 
in  the  additional  views,  this  is  clearly 
topsy-turvy  legislation.  Any  rational  al- 
location of  funds  must  provide  for  twice 
as  much  for  modernization  as  is  provided 
for  new  construction. 

Let  me  stress  here  that  I  am  not  pro- 
posing to  increase  the  authorization.  I 
am  merely  proposing  to  switch  the  au- 
thorization for  modernization  and  the 
authorization  for  construction.  The  total 
funds  authorized  lor  fiscal  year  1971  will 
remain  precisely  the  same. 

The  strongest  support  for  my  argu- 
ment comes  right  out  of  the  majority 
views  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  If  my 
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colleagues  will  turn  to  th*t  document, 
they  will  find  the  report  notes,  and  I  am 
now  reading: 

Information  fumlalMd  by  SUt«  agencies 
admlnlaterlng  the  program  Indicate  a  preaent 
need  for  an  addlUonal  85,007  acute  care 
hoepltal  beda,  893  public  health  centers,  184.- 
430  additional  long-term  beda,  873  diagnos- 
tic and  treatment  centers,  and  388  rehabilita- 
tion facilities,  with  a  total  estimated  cost  of 
M.3  bUUon.  In  addlUon,  465,130  acute  and 
long-term  care  beda  require  modernization 
at  an  eetlmated  coat  of  $10.B  billion 
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What  the  report  Is  saying  la  that  there 
are  double  the  needs  for  modernization 
that  there  are  for  new  constnictlon. 

Thla  amendment,  although  not  tying 
the  hands  of  State  administrators  In  ap- 
portioning the  moneys  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  respective  SUtes,  would 
make  the  congressional  Intent  reflective 
of  the  finding  of  need  as  between 
modemlaitlon  and  new  construction. 

Mr.  Chairman.  $10,5  biUlon  Is  almost 
twice  $5.3  billion  and  $5.3  billion  In- 
cludes long-term  beds,  diagnostic  and 
treatment  centers,  and  rehabilitation 
%nt*rf.  which  are  not  included  In  the 
luthdf&atlon.  It  is  said  that  the  needs 
for  modernization  can  be  taken  care  of 
by  transfer  authority  given  to  State 
agencies.  That  expresses  a  most  extraor- 
dinary legislative  principle.  We  are  here 
attempting  to  legislate  for  the  broad 
needs  of  the  Nation  and  to  lay  down 
leglslaUve  policy.  We  are  saying  in  this 
bill  that  If  the  need  Is  different  In  the 
view  of  the  Stote  agencies,  they  may 
then  chansre  their  allocation 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(Mr.  DINOELL  asked  and  was  given 
Pwroisslon  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  DINGELL.  So  what  we  find  our- 
selves in  Is  a  very  strange  set  of  cir- 
cumstances whereby  we  are  legislating 
and  stating  to  the  State  agencies  that 
they  may  disregard  the  broad  national 
findings  of  need  and  policies  that  the 
Congress  expressed.  What  I  am  trying 
to  do  here  is  to  bring  the  statement  of 
congressional  Intent  more  in  line  with 
what  we  find  to  be  very  clearly  the  need 
It  is  time  to  let  Congress  face  up  to  its 
responsibility  and  authorize  money  if  It 
flnd5  the  need  for  it  to  be  greater  for 
modernization  than  for  new  construction 

Mr  NELSEN.  Under  your  amendment 
would  it  aUow  a  transfer  from  modern- 
ization to  any  other  category? 

Mr.  DmOELL.  It  would.  It  would  not 
change  that  aspect  of  the  blU  as  drawn 
It  simply  seeks  to  make  the  congressional 
policy  and  the  allocation  we  make  which 
may  later  be  changed  by  the  State  agen- 
cies more  In  conformity  with  what  our 
real  findings  of  the  need  happen  to  be 
^.  **'  I«1SEN.  Is  It  also  true,  however.' 
that  under  the  terms  In  the  present  pro- 
visions the  State  agencies  may  transfer 
rnan  construction  to  modernization? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  That  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  That  is,  in  order  to  meet 
these  needs? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  That  is  the  point  I  Just 


indicated.  But  I  also  commented  on  the 
novelty  of  that  approach.  We  make  the 
finding  as  to  need  and  then  we  proceed 
to  authorize  funds  totally  inconsistent 
with  that  set  of  circumstances. 

What  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  continue 
the  flexibility  to  allow  the  State  admin- 
istrators to  meet  the  real  needs  as  they 
And  them,  and  to  lay  out  a  legislative 
basis  whereby  we  approve  the  funds  on 
a  proper  and  correct  legislative  basis  The 
flexibility  remains  with  the  State  admin- 
istrators. What  we  are  doing  in  the  bill 
as  drawn  is  shlf Ung  it  from  the  Congress 
to  the  State  agencies.  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  is  the  kind  of  declsiormiaklng 
burden  that  the  Congress  should  place 
upon  State  agencies.  parUcularly  in  view 
of  the  priorities  which  have  been  so  well 
estabUshed  during  the  course  of  the  hear- 
ings. 

Mi-.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment,  and  I 
do  so  reluctanUy.  I  say  this  because  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  has 
a  good  intent  in  what  he  proposes.  But 
I  would  like  to  suggest  that  the  modern- 
ization needs  are  great  in  this  coun- 
try, but  the  construction  needs  too  are 
great. 

The  bill  permits  the  State  agencies  to 
eliminate  the  existing  priority  for  rural 
communities  in  allocating  construction 
funds,  which  will  benefit  urban  areas 
Another  reason  why  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment is  that  more  is  involved  here  than 
Just  switching  money  from  construction 
to  modernization.  The  formula  for  dis- 
tributing  modemlzaUon    money   differs 
from  the  construction  fund  allocation 
formula.  Because  of  these  different  for- 
mulas,    the     gentleman's     amendment 
would  provide  greater  sums  for  the  urban 
States  than  they  would  get  under  the 
existing  setup  In  the  bUl.  Under  existing 
law  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  has  prescribed  regulations 
providing  that   the  State  agency  shall 
give  priority  to  projects  for  moderniza- 
tion In  densely  populated  areas. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reluctantly  op- 
pose the  amendment  because  I  believe 
we  have  adequately   taken  care  of  the 
problem  In  the  bill.  The  subcommittee 
worked  quite  hard  on  this  bill.  I  do  not 
agree  with  everything  contained  in  the 
biU,  but  we  worked  for  4  days  holding 
hearings  and  spent  3  days  on  the  markup 
of  the  bill  and  I  beUeve  for  this  reason 
we  should  leave  the  bill  as  it  is  and  pro- 
ceed with  it  to  see  that  the  State  agen- 
cies have  the  right  to  give  any  priority 
they  want  to  give  to  their  modernization 
and  construction  program.  In  addition  to 
that  we  have  provided  the  additional  $300 
million  annually  In  loan  guarantees  in 
order  to  give  emphasis  to  the  areas  where 
they  need  modernization  and  construc- 
tion money. 

Mr.  NEUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  feeling  that  the 
modernization  feature  is  certainly  one 
that  has  been  recognized  in  the  bUl,  and 
the  guaranteed  loan,  and  the  interest 
subsidy  were  intended  largely  to  meet 
this  need.  Also,  as  has  been  pointed  out 
by  the  author  of  this  amendment,  under 
the  authority  granted  the  State  money 


may  presently  be  shifted  from  construc- 
tion to  modernization,  and  consequently 
it  seems  to  me  the  needs  are  fully  met 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  OTTINOER.  Mr.  Chairman  i 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number'  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  if  we  were  to 
provide  adequately  to  meet  all  of  the 
great  hospital  needs  of  this  country  we 
could  not  do  so  with  even  twice  the 
amount  proposed  in  this  legislation.  The 
facts  are  that  the  needs  far.  far  exceed 
the  amount  of  money  that  we  are  pro- 
viding. 

My  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Nelsen).  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  have  stated  in 
spite  of  the  amounts  we  are  authorizing 
we  are  really  giving  the  State  agencies 
the  opportunity  to  do  as  they  see  fit:  to 
use  the  money  for  construction  or  mod- 
ernization. 

I  beheve  that  the  authorization  of 
fimds  by  Congress  has  more  significance. 
I  believe  we  are  setting  the  priorities  We 
are  in  effect  providing  guidelines  for  the 
States. 

If  what  we  are  doing  is  to  allow  the 
State  agencies  the  opportunity  to  use  t  tie 
money  for  either  modernization  or  con- 
struction as  they  choose,  then  why  do 
we  not  take  the  simple  course  and  in  one 
provision  authorize  a  total  of  $185  million 
to  be  used  for  construction  or  modern- 
ization? Why  make  separate  authoriza- 
tions at  all?  What  is  the  significance  of 
an  authorization  under  such  a  concept? 
I  am  afraid  that  I  take  very  seriously 
Congress'  responsibility  for  setting  pri- 
orities in  the  expenditure  of  the  tax- 
payers' funds.  I  believe  that  when  Con- 
gress authorizes  twice  as  much  money  for 
one  program  as  for  another,  it  is  stating 
the  legislative  belief  that  it  is  going  to 
take  twice  as  much  money  to  solve  one 
problem  as  it  will  to  solve  the  other.  I 
believe   that   when   we   tell    the   State 
agencies  that  we  are  providing  them  with 
$135  million  for  new  construction  and 
$50  million  for  modernization,  we  are 
telling  them  to  spend  something  more 
than  $2  on  construction  for  every  $1 
they  spend  on  modernization.  Yet  we 
know — the  committee  itself  concedes— 
that  exactly  the  reverse  is  needed. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words,  and  I  rise  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  we  ought  to 
put  in  perspective  here  quickly  what  we 
are  talking  about  doing  if  we  adopt  this 
amendment,  and  that  is  taking  money 
from  new  construction. 

Now.  modernization  is  necessary,  but 
when  we  modernize  let  us  not  forget  that 
at  least  we  have  got  a  bed  in  being  where 
someone  can  be  taken  care  of.  New  con- 
struction means  we  do  not  ever  have  a 
bed  at  all,  and  that  is  what  we  need  to 
provide  also. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  not  underempha- 

size   the  need   for  new  beds  in  every 

community,  in  the  big  cities,  in  the  rural 

areas,  and  in  every  State. 

Do  the  Members  know  how  many  new 
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beds  it  is  estimated  we  need  right  now^ 
85,000  new  beds. 

Do  the  Members  know  how  many 
long  term  new  beds  we  need?  We  need 
164,000.  And  this  just  begins  to  stari' 
with  the  problem. 

So  let  us  not  get  off  balance  here  on 
what  we  are  doing,  and  what  the  com- 
mittee has  given  as  its  considered  Judg- 
ment on  the  approach  we  should  make. 

We  want  to  do  moderization,  and  we 
have  put  $300  million  for  the  guaranteed 
loan  program  through  which  they  can 
go  into  modernization  if  the  State  so 
decides. 

Furthermore,  under  this  present  bill 
that  the  committee  is  presenting  to  the 
Members,  the  States  can  transfer  fimds 
from  construction  to  modernization  if  it 
is  so  needed  In  that  State,  But  do  not 
forget  that  we  need,  and  need  vitally, 
new  beds  to  take  care  of  the  sick  peo- 
ple of  this  country.  Therefore,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  urge  emphatically  that  the 
House  reject  this  amendment. 

Mr.  01TINGER.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will 
the  gentleman  sield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  shield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  ask  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
how  many  beds  are  in  need  of  modern- 
ization? There  are  455,130  beds  which 
need  modernization  according  to  the 
committee's  own  report. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Exactly,  and 
those  are  beds  in  being.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  that  there  are  beds  that  need 
modernization,  beds  that  need  to  be 
cleaner  and  need  to  be  nicer  and  modern- 
ized, but  we  want  to  provide  something 
over  250,000  beds  that  are  not  even  in 
being.    

Mr.  OTTINGER.  It  is  not  just  cleaner 
or  nicer.  Many  of  the  hospitals  are  really 
obsolete  in  the  sense  that  they  can  not 
do  their  Job,  people  are  not  getting  the 
care  they  need  and  it  is  dangerous. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  new  beds  are  the 
minimum  needed  to  take  care  of  the  job. 

Mr.  OTTINGBR.  It  is  not  fair  to  say 
these  funds  are  just  for  modernization. 
Another  thing  that  should  be  pointed 
out  is  that  the  loan  guaranty  program 
funds  can  be  used  for  new  construction 
as  well  as  modernization. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  And  for 
modernization  also,  and  the  gentleman 
knows  that. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  rejection 
of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dwcell). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMXTfDMEN^T    OW^ED    BY    MR.    ECKKABOT 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  CJhairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Eckharot: 
On  page  23.  strike  out  lines  2  through  10 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"State  agency,  the  application  Is  for  a  project 
(A)  which  la  consistent  with  the  compre- 
hensive regional,  metropolitan  area,  or  other 
local  area  plan  or  plans,  developed  under 
section  314(b),  that  cover  the  area  In  which 
such  project  Is  to  be  located,  or  (B)  If  there 
Is  no  such  plan  or  plana,  which  la  conalstent 
with  the  oomprehenalve  State  health  plan 


(If  any)  developed  imdcr  section  314(a)  by 
the  State  In  which  such  project  Is  to  be 
located,". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentl«nan  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  is  recognized  in 
support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
first  want  to  compliment  the  committee 
and  the  subcommittee  and  the  chairman 
for  the  excellent  work  on  the  bill — in 
which  I  agree  in  general. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is  both 
mild  and  salutary.  It  would  require  that 
programs  proposed  by  the  Hill-Burton 
State  agencies  must  be  consistent  with 
plans  adopted  by  comprehensive  health 
planning  groups  where  such  plans  exist. 

I  suggest  that  the  langruage  of  the 
original  bill  on  page  23  contains  some- 
what weaselly  words  with  reference  to 
the  States  participation.  _The  bill  reads 
as  follows:  "opportunity  has  been  pro- 
vided, prior  to  such  approval  and  rec- 
ommendation, for  consideration  of  the 
project  by  the  public  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate agency  or  organization  which  has 
developed  the  comprehensive  regional, 
metropolitan  area." 

When  the  Congress  in  1966  enacted 
the  comprehensive  health  planning 
amendments,  it  was  with  the  realization 
that  lack  of  planning  and  control  in 
the  health  services  had  resulted  in  frag- 
mentation, unnecessary  and  costly  du- 
plication and  a  lack  of  imity  in  the  at- 
tack on  poor  health  care.  The  legisla- 
tion was  passed  in  an  effort  to  eliminate 
those  problems,  and  many  States  and 
locsJities  have  gone  a  long  way  toward 
implementing  the  provisions  of  that  act 
and  unifying  their  planning  of  health 
services. 

We  must  go  a  step  further  in  respect 
to  the  Hill-Burton  program  and  inte- 
grate it  into  the  entire  planning  process. 
It  is  not  enough  simply  to  provide  for 
the  planning  agencies  to  be  given  the 
opportimity  only  to  consider  and  com- 
ment upon  specific  projects.  The  State 
Hill-Burton  plans  should  be  approved 
by  the  State  comprehensive  health  plan- 
ning agency  if  that  agency  is  to  carry 
out  the  legislative  mandate  to  coordi- 
nate health  planning  within  the  State. 

If  we  are  to  provide  some  small  hope 
that  splraling  health  costs  can  be  con- 
trolled and  even  reduced,  we  must  pro- 
vide the  opportimity  for  utilization  of 
the  best  information  on  health  needs 
available  and  utilization  of  experience 
with  proven  new  arrangements  and 
mixes  of  health  services  including  some 
services  not  dependent  on  facilities 
alone. 

Now  I  think  one  of  the  most  salient 
tendencies  in  the  Congress  today  is  to 
make  the  States  partners  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  But  the  State  or  local 
government  should  not  be  a  silent  non- 
voting, nonparticipating  stockholder  in 
a  venture  in  which  cil  of  the  decisions 
are  made  elsewhere.  For  that  reason,  I 
suggest  this  amendment  which  I  think 
in  no  respect  alters  the  main  direction 
of  the  bill  and  I  do  hope  there  will  not 
be  serious  objections  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 


Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
problem  of  making  adequate  health  care 
available  to  all  citizens  has  a  numlaer  of 
dimensions.  Hospital  service  personnel, 
both  professional  and  nonprofessional, 
are  in  short  supply.  Government  funds 
to  help  cover  the  cost  of  public  health 
care  facilities  are  desperately  inade- 
quate. Costs  of  hospital  care  of  all  kinds 
are  skyrocketing.  But  perhaps  most  seri- 
ous is  the  fact  that  total  health  care 
facilities,  particularly  in  major  urban 
areas,  are  generally  inadequate  in  quan- 
tity and  quality. 

The  situation  in  my  own  district,  and 
throughout  the  city  of  New  York,  is  in- 
tolerable, and  growing  worse.  Hospital 
facilities  are  overcrowded.  It  is  not  un- 
common for  patients  in  urgent  need  of 
surgery  to  wait  a  month  or  more  for  hos- 
pital admission.  Nursing  home  facilities 
for  convalescing  patients  are  in  short 
supply,  so  convalescing  patients  tie  up 
hospital  beds  for  unnecessarily  long  pe- 
riods of  time,  contributing  to  overcrowd- 
ing. The  New  York  City  Health  and  Hos- 
pital Planning  Council  estimates  that  at 
least  11,000  additional  nursing  home  beds 
are  needed  immediately  to  begin  to  re- 
lieve patient  backlogs  and  admission 
delays  in  regular  hospitals. 

Many  existing  hospital  facilities  in 
New  York  City  are  in  critical  need  of 
improvement  and  modernization.  Emer- 
gency care  facilities  are  particularly  in- 
adequate. Patients  requiring  emergency 
care  for  an  injury  in  any  of  the  major 
New  York  hospitals  will  have  to  wait  as 
long  as  8  hours  for  attention,  unless 
brought  in  on  a  stretcher  with  severe 
injuries.  Reliable  estimates  indicate  that 
about  $1  billion  or  more  would  be  needed 
to  bring  existing  medical  care  facilities 
up  to  1969  standards  in  the  State  oftNew 
York  alone.  "^^ 

Federal  assistance  for  medical  facili- 
ties construction  and  modernization  im- 
der  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  the 
so-called  Hill-Burton  legislation,  has 
been  the  major  stimulus  and  contributor 
to  medical  facilities  improvement  and 
expansion  since  1946.  The  original  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation  was  to  provide  for 
the  construction  of  medical  facilities  in 
the  areas  that  then  needed  them  most — 
the  rural  areas  of  the  Nation.  Partly  due 
to  the  successful  operation  of  the  pro- 
gram, the  primary  area  of  need  has 
shifted  considerably  over  the  years  from 
a  predominantly  rural  deficiency  in 
medical  facilities,  to  what  has  now  be- 
come a  predominantly  urban  deficiency. 
While  the  rural  areas  have  been  build- 
ing and  improving  their  medical  fa- 
cilities at  a  relatively  rapid  rate  with 
the  help  of  Hill-Burton  funds,  urban 
areas  have  been  experiencing  rapid  pop- 
ulation growth  and  changing  social  con- 
ditions which  require  greatly  changed 
and  expanded  medical  facilities.  These 
growing  needs  for  innovative  and  im- 
proved medical  facilities  in  urban  areas 
simply  have  not  been  met. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  predomi- 
nant need  for  new  and  improved  medi- 
cal facilities  now  exists  in  the  cities,  we 
have  continued  to  funnel  the  bulk  of 
Federal  funds  under  the  Hill-Burton 
program  to  rural  areas.  In  fiscal  years 
1965  through  1968.  for  example,  almost 
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70  percent  of  the  funds  under  this  pro- 
grmm  were  allocated  to  commtinltles  with 
populations  less  than  50,000 

We  must  take  determined  steps  now  to 
provide  greater  Federal  assistance  for 
expanded  and  Improved  medical  facilities 
In  our  urban  areas.  The  formula  for  allo- 
cation of  Hill -Burton  funds  among  the 
States  must  be  revised  to  reflect  direct  in- 
dices of  need  for  faclllUea — such  as  pop- 
ulation  and   per  capita   income — along 
with  the  factors  traditionally  taken  Into 
account  In  the  formula.  The  balance  be- 
tween fimds  available  for  new  construc- 
tion and  funds  available  for  moderniza- 
tion of  existing  facilities  must  be  shifted 
in  the  direction  of  greater  emphasis  on 
modernization  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
cities,  where  many  medical  facilities  built 
prior  to   the   Hi  11 -Burton   program   are 
falling  Into  disrepair  and  require  mod- 
ernization. Federal  legislation  must  be 
broadened  to  permit  Hill -Burton  funds 
to  be  used  for  such  facilities  as  commu- 
nity diagnostic  and  treatment  centers 
separate  from  hospitals  to  meet  the  par- 
trculai*  Heeds  of  the  urban  poor.  Finally. 
s^Iaf  emergency  funds  must  be  made 
available  to  assist  certain  hospitals  which 
have  been  found  to  be  particularly  over- 
crowded and  for  which  no  alternative 
local  facilities  are  avaUable.  A  list  of  143 
such  critically  overburdened  hospitals — 
average  annual  occupancy  90  percent  or 
more    of   capacity — and    an    additional 
1,289  heavily  overburdened  hospitals — 
average  annual  occupancy  80  to  90  per- 
cent of  capacity — were  cited  In  a  1967 
survey  by  the  Public  Health  Service.  Meet 
of  these  impacted  hospitals  are  located  In 
urban  areas,  and  several  of  them  serve 
my  own  district.  Nothing  has  been  done 
since  1967  to  lighten  the  burden  on  these 
Institutions  or  to  provide  the  patients 
who  depend  upon  them  for  care  with 
adequate  services.  Funds  must  be  ear- 
marked now  to  provide  direct  emergency 
aid  In  the  form  of  grants  and  loans  to 
these  hospitals  and  the  communities  they 
serve. 

I  strongly  favor  and  support  efforts  to 
press  for  these  kinds  of  needed  improve- 
ments In  the  Hill-Burton  program,  along 
with  Its  extension  through  1973.  I  am 
pleased  to  associate  myself  with  several 
of  my  colleagues  In  the  House  who  are 
proposing  changes  in  this  legislation  that 
will  allow  us  to  begin  to  improve  health 
care  in  our  urban  centers  by  beginning 
to  reverse  the  current  downward  trend 
In  the  quality,  quantity,  and  general  ade- 
quacy of  city  health  care  facilities. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise — again  reluctantly — in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  my  colleague 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment because  I  think  It  is  premature. 
There  Is  no  question  but  that  we  need 
better  coordination  of  our  health  pro- 
grams than  we  have  had  In  the  past. 
However,  I  do  not  think  that  In  our  en- 
thusiasm to  do  something  that  sounds 
like  a  good  idea,  we  should  give  respon- 
sibility to  people  who  may  not  be  ready 
yet  to  assume  these  burdens. 

The  State  comprehensive  health  plan- 
ning agencies  nationwide  are  Just  now 
beginning  to  work  well.  We  know  this. 
The  legislation  creating  them  came  out 
of  our  conunlttee  in  the  recent  past,  "lliey 
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are  now  Just  getting  Into  operation.  But 
some  States  are  much  further  along  than 
others.  I  do  not  think  we  should  base 
our  decision  for  an  the  States  on  the  per- 
formance of  a  few  that  might  be  doing  a 
much  better  Job  than  others,  thereby 
creating  unnecessary  confusion  in  the 
programs  of  those  States  which  have  not 
as  yet  made  as  much  progress  as  we 
otherwise  would  like  to  have  seen  them 
make.  I  think  the  time  is  coming  when 
what  the  gentleman  has  proposed  will 
probably  have  to  come,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  time  is  now.  The  subject  was  con- 
sidered very  carefully  by  the  subcommit- 
tee, as  I  understand,  and  was  voted  down 
by  the  majority  because  they  felt  that 
this  Is  not  time  for  this  to  take  place. 

As  I  said  before,  I  reluctantly  oppose 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
It  Is  true  that  we  do  have  comprehen- 
sive health  planning  agencies  In  all  our 
States  but.  of  course,  they  are,  so  to 
speak.  In  their  infancy.  They  actually 
have  not  had  opportunities  to  make  de- 
cisions regarding  the  present  hospitali- 
zation plans.  We  do  have  Hill-Burton 
agencies  in  every  State,  and  they  have 
done  a  responsible  Job.  Within  the  next 
year  or  two  it  is  planned  that  the  com- 
prehensive health  agencies  take  over 
but  at  the  present  time  it  is  felt  that  they 
simply  do  not  have  the  expertise  that  Is 
necessary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  view  of  this  fact,  I 
oppose  the  amendment  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Ur.  Chairman  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  yteW  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Is  the  gentleman 
familiar  with  the  provision  In  the 
amendment  that  sUtes  only  that  the 
plan  must  be  consistent  with  the  com- 
prehensive regional  metropolitan  area 
plan?  It  does  not  necessarily  have  to  be 
slavishly  in  conformity  with  that  plan. 
If  the  plan  is  not  a  comprehensive  plan 
it  simply  needs  to  be  implemented.  I  be- 
lieve that  Is  all  this  amendment  would 
provide. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  yield' 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Who  determines 
what  is  consistent?  I  think  that  Is  the 
key  to  the  whole  thing  You  would  have 
to  have  someone  determine  what  Is  con- 
sistent. As  my  coUeague  from  Kentucky 
has  said,  these  agencies  are  alreac^  set 
up  In  the  States,  and  they  have  been 
working  well  for  a  number  of  years. 
Here  we  are  trying  something  new  and 
then  require  that  construction  projects 
would  have  to  be  consistent  with  their 
plan,  but  who  is  going  to  determine  what 
is  consistent? 

Mr.  CARTER.  Whenever  the  State 
comprehensive  planning  agencies  say 
they  are  capable  and  can  do  planning, 
then  we  will  accept  that  statement,  but 
even  at  the  present  time  their  plans  will 
be  considered.  They  will  be  consulted, 
and  In  the  near  future,  when  they  have 
reached  the  proper  level  of  experience, 
they  will  be  permitted  to  make  the 
determination. 


Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  say  that  the  State 
HiU-Burton  agency  would  determine 
consistency. 

Mr.  CARTER.  This  wlU  be  left  to  the 
State  Hill-Burton  agency. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  quesUon  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMSNDMKNT    OTTOXD    BT    MB.    rAUSTKIN 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  FAaBSTxnf-  On 
page  14.  Une  8.  Uuert  "(A)"  arter  "(3)";  and 
In  Une  8.  Insert  before  the  semicolon  the 
following:  ",  and  (B)  for  grafts  for  the  con- 
struction 0*  public  or  other  nonpront  dlag- 
nosUc  or  treatment  centers  (whether  or  not 
physically  connected  to  a  hospital)  tliat  will 
be  located  In,  and  will  provide  services  for 
residents  of.  any  area  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  be  a  metropolitan  area  with  low 
per  capita  Income.  $15,000,000  each  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971,  and  the  next 
two  fiscal  years". 

"lifr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
bill  before  us  today  provides  $20  million 
each  year  for  3  years  for  construction 
of  diagnostic  and  treatment  centers.  I 
offer  my  amendment  with  the  intent  of 
beginning  to  meet  the  medical  need  of 
the  central  cities.  I  ask  $15  million  to 
build  public  health  care  centers  in  de- 
pressed areas  Hospitals  in  central  cities 
are  today  unable  to  meet  the  medical 
needs  of  the  poor  in  the  depressed  areas. 
With  this  $15  million  we  will  be  able  to 
build  Independent  public  health  care  cen- 
ters, where  children  and  parents  can  seek 
medical  care  when  they  are  111,  and  be 
treated  in  public  health  care  centers  not 
necessarily  directly  linked  with  hospi- 
tals. Today  our  central  city  poor  have 
to  go  to  a  hospital  dispensary  and  wait 
1.  2,  or  3  hours  before  they  get  any  at- 
tention. Many  never  receive  medical  at- 
tention at  all. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  there  is  not 
enough  money  in  the  Federal  budget  to 
provide  all  the  hospitals  that  are  needed, 
but.  by  means  of  my  amendment,  the 
Federal  Government  will  be  able  to  aid 
in  the  construction  of  independent  health 
care  centers  that  will  have  one.  two.  or 
three  doctors,  and  l>e  able  to  take  care 
of  the  majority  of  people  who  need  as- 
sistance. We  will  be  able  to  obviate  the 
long  wait  they  have  in  the  hospitals, 
and  provide  them  with  needed  medical 
care. 

I  do  not  think'' this  is  snake  oil.  Pres- 
ently we  have  48  public  health  care 
centers  throughout  the  United  States 
funded  through  GEO.  Thirty-six  of  them 
were  built  in  central  cities.  Unfortunate- 
ly we  have  not  yet  faced  up  to  the  need 
for  these  public  health  care  centers  in 
the  inner-core  areas  where  the  people 
are  unable  to  get  treatment  soon  enough 
In  the  hospitals. 

Under  a  similar  program  funded 
through  section  314(e)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  14  more  of  them  are 
being  built.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of 
them  Is  in  my  own  district:  and  It  Is  inde- 
pendent of  a  general  hospital.  But  the 
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HEW  program  lacks  the  authority  to 
actually  construct.  The  authority  for 
HEW  to  construct  $15  million  worth  of 
health  centers  Is  needed  so  when  the  GEO 
health  center  program — having  proven 
Its  value,  and  as  such  no  longer  experi- 
mental in  nature — is  transferred  to  HEW, 
which  the  President  has  indicated  he  will 
do,  the  Public  Health  Service  will  have 
the  authority  and  funding  to  construct 
independent  public  health  care  centers 
for  the  imderprlvlleged. 

When  It  becomes  necessary  for  some- 
one who  is  being  treated  in  a  public 
health  care  center  to  receive  treatment 
from  a  hospital,  the  health  centers  have 
been  able  to  negotiate  with  hospitols  to 
obtain  the  best  treatment  required.  The 
public  health  care  centers  have  proven 
extremely  necessary  and  valuable.  I  ask 
that  this  be  permitted  to  be  extended. 

This  amendment  is  part  of  an  effort  to 
close  what  is  perhaps  the  most  serious 
gap  in  our  health  facilities  program — the 
lack  of  an  adequate  program  to  establish 
community  diagnostic  and  treatment  fa- 
cilities to  meet  the  critical  health  needs 
of  oiu-  metropolitan  areas  with  low  per 
capita  Income.  My  amendment  will  add 
to  the  $20  million  authorized  for  grants 
for  the  construction  of  diagnostic  or 
treatment  centers  associated  with  hos- 
pitals, an  additional  $15  million  specifi- 
cally reserved  for  the  creation  of  new 
public  or  other  nonprofit  diagnostic  or 
treatment  centers  which  will  serve  metro- 
politan areas  with  low  per  capita  Income, 
and  are  not  necessarily  associated  with 
either  new  or  existing  hospitals. 

At  the  present  time,  we  are  doing 
almost  nothing  to  bring  decent  health 
care  to  much  of  what  is  the  most  dis- 
tressed segment  of  oiu:  society.  The  most 
substantial  effort  to  provide  health  care 
in  the  inner  city  is  the  neighborhood 
health  centers  program  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  but  even  this  ef- 
fort is  extremely  limited  in  purpose  and 
scope.  This  program  operates  some  48 
health  centers  throughout  the  country, 
but  of  that  number  12  are  in  rural  areas 
and  only  36  are  in  urban  settings.  When 
these  projects  are  all  fully  operational, 
they  will  serve  about  1  million  persons. 
This  is  an  extremely  small  number  when 
one  thinks  of  the  total  need. 

The  program  cannot  expand  much 
beyond  what  exists  today  so  there  is  not 
much  hope  that  It  can  reach  many  more 
persons.  No  new  funds  for  new  projects 
have  been  provided  for  this  year  and  are 
not  likely  to  be  provided.  Further  expan- 
sion is  to  be  considered  on  a  case-by-case 
basis  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has 
recommended  that  no  new  projects  be 
funded. 

Furthermore,  the  OEO  program  un- 
der which  most  of  the  present  centers 
have  been  built  Is  Intended  to  serve  as 
an  innovative  and  experimental  pro- 
gram, searching  for  new  and  better 
ways  to  provide  care  in  this  type  of  set- 
ting. These  health  centers  were  never 
really  intended  to  meet  the  obvious  na- 
tional need  for  a  regular  system  of  day- 
to-day  health  care  In  the  Inner  city. 
This  need  is  to  be  met  apparently  by 
a  section  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
designated  314(e),  "Project  Grants  for 
Health  Services  Development." 
This  section  already  is  financing  some 


14  neighborhood  health-center-type  fa- 
cilities, including  one  in  my  own  dis- 
trict In  New  York  City.  The  present  ad- 
ministration has  announced  that  it  will 
be  transferring  the  operation  of  OEO's 
centers  to  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  they  will 
almost  certainly  be  put  imder  this  sec- 
tion. There  are  several  limitations  and 
problems  with  this  section.  For  one.  It 
does  not  have  nearly  enough  money  to 
do  an  adequate  Job.  My  office  has 
learned  that,  in  addition  to  the  14  proj- 
ects already  being  fxmded,  HEW  hsis  at 
least  30  other  worthy  proposals  that 
should  and  could  be  supported  if  they 
had  enough  money. 

Another  problem  with  the  use  of  sec- 
tion 314(e)  for  these  centers  is  that  there 
Is  no  direct  authority  under  this  section 
for  the  construction  of  facilities,  only 
authority  to  rent  and  renovate  existing 
facilities,  and  this  is  clearly  not  enough. 
The  OEO  has  had  authority  to  construct 
new  facilities,  utilizing  a  somewhat  devi- 
ous route  through  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration.  Inasmuch  as  many  of 
the  local  neighborhood  health  center 
staffs  are  organized  as  group  practices, 
it  has  been  possible  to  obtain  FHA  group 
practices  guaranteed  loans  for  the  con- 
struction of  new  facilities. 

The  enactment  of  my  amendment  will 
eliminate  many  of  these  problems.  It 
will  put  the  program  under  the  Public 
Health  Service  where  the  present  admin- 
istration wants  it  to  be;  it  will  authorize 
the  construction  of  new  facilities;  and  It 
will  provide  sufficient  fimds  to  at  least 
begin  the  kind  of  effort  the  problem 
demands. 

There  are  several  other  considerations 
concerning  this  type  of  approach  to 
health  care  In  the  iimer  city  that  make 
my  proposal  attractive.  For  one.  at  the 
present  time  much  health  care  In  these 
areas  is  relegated  to  hospitals,  because 
there  is  simply  no  place  else  to  go  for 
care.  The  cost  of  hospital  care  Is  very 
high.  The  development  of  outpatient  fa- 
cilities in  the  neighborhoods  not  associ- 
ated with  or  connected  to  hospitals  can 
reduce  the  costs  of  care  quite  signifi- 
cantly. 

Another  factor  to  consider  Is  that  these 
neighborhood  centers  operating  without 
any  connection  with  a  hospital  will  be 
operated  and  controlled  by  an  organiza- 
tion of  residents  of  the  community.  For 
those  times  and  cases  when  patients  do 
need  to  fall  back  on  hospital  care,  this 
community  corporation  will  have  the 
flexibility  and  leverage  to  negotiate  with 
any  hospital  they  choose  to  obtain  this 
care  in,  at  reasonable  costs. 

I  dont  think  there  can  be  any  question 
but  that  there  is  a  real  need  to  stimulate 
the  construction  of  community  diagnostic 
and  treatment  centers  that  will  effective- 
ly serve  the  poor  of  our  big  cities.  I  feel 
that  my  amendment  can  be  a  worthwhile 
response  to  this  need  and  I  urge  your 
strong  support. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  jdeldlng. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  for  the  amendment  which  he  has 


offered,  and  I  associate  myself  with  the 
gentleman's  sentiments. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  to- 
day there  are  30  independent  health  care 
centers  ready  and  waiting  for  funding 
from  HEW.  All  that  is  needed  Is  a  little 
money.  I  am  not  asking  for  much  money. 
I  am  not  asking  for  $300  milUon  or  any- 
thing Uke  that.  All  I  want  is  $15  million 
for  each  of  the  next  3  years  In  order  that 
the  independent  health  care  centers  can 
be  built.  I  do  not  think  it  is  asking  too 
much  to  ask  the  Members  to  give  this 
aid  for  the  depressed  areas  by  passing 
this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Ottinger,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Farbstein  was 
allowed    to    proceed    for    1    additional 

minute.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield?  " 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
for  a  very  fine  amendment.  Too  often  we 
develop  expensive  health  facilities  and 
do  not  get  the  services  to  the  people  who 
really  need  them.  We  find  in  our  urban 
areas  there  are  people  who  never  have 
really  had  any  kind  of  health  care  what- 
soever, because  the  hospitals  are  too  far 
from  them.  In  Watts  in  Los  Angeles,  there 
are  no  health  care  facilities.  We  have  had 
great  disturbances  there,  and  the  people 
have  to  travel  for  the  better  part  of  an 
hour  to  get  to  the  hospital. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  imanlmous  consent,  Mr.  Farbstein 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  appro 
to  what  the  gentleman  has  Just  said,  with 
regard  to  a  public  health  care  center  that 
is  not  connected  with  a  hospital,  we  will 
be  able  to  treat  the  individuals  who  do 
not  need  hospital  care.  We  have  many 
depressed  areas  throughout  the  entire 
country  that  need  care  that  can  be  han- 
dled immediately  and  more  inexpensively 
in  the  health  care  centers. 

In  that  way  I  believe  we  will  save  him- 
dreds  of  millions  of  dollars  and  make 
unnecessary  the  building  of  additional 
hospitals  throughout  the  country. 

I  hope  that  my  amendment  will  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ChairmaA,  I  do  so  reluctantly 
again,  because  I  can  understand  the 
gentleman's  intention.  His  intentions 
certainly  are  good,  but  this  problem  has 
been  considered  by  the  committee  in 
every  aspect. 

The  committee  had  before  it  measures 
proposing  priorities  for  construction  of 
these  facilities,  and  carefully  considered 
all  the  pros  and  cons.  Some  witnesses  ap- 
peared before  the  subcommittee  who 
were  for  it,  and  some  appeared  who  were 
against  it,  so  the  subcommittee  had  all 
the  different  views  before  they  acted. 
The  subcommittee,  after  hearing  all 
these  views,  voted  to  reject  the  amend- 
ment. I  support  the  decision  of  the  sub- 
conunittee.  and  therefore  oppose  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment. 
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There  is  earmarked  in  the  bill  $20 
million  for  thla  specific  program,  and  In 
the  other  loan  program  which  has  been 
provided,  of  the  $900  mlUlon.  any  amount 
they  want  can  be  allocated  to  these  proj- 
ects, if  the  State  so  decides. 

it  is  Just  a  matter  of  degree.  Some 
could  say,  "Let  us  cut  off  $10  million." 
Some  could  say,  "Let  us  put  on  $15  mil- 
lion." Seme  could  say.  "Let  us  put  It  all 
into  these  centers." 

We  all  recognize  these  centers  do  great 
work.  The  subcommittee,  in  its  wisdom, 
tried  to  allocate  the  funds  the  best  places 
they  saw  fit.  after  extensive  hearings  and 
deliberations,  with  discussions  both  ways. 
to  determine  what  the  overall  program 
should  be. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  The  $20  million  the 
gentleman  spoke  of  refers  to  centers  at- 
tached to  hospitals.  What  about  thoae 
areas  tiiat  do  not  have  hospitals?  Where 
arc  those  poor  unfortunates  going  to  get 
treatment? 

On  the  $900  million  of  which  the  gen- 
tleman spoke,  this  in  no  way  will  benefit 
these  Individuals,  because  today  there  are 
38  that  were  biillt  through  the  OEO  and 
antipoverty  funds  and  only  12  through 
Public  Health  Service  funds.  Those  are 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  renovation.  This 
Is  a  temporary  program,  a  demonstra- 
tion. When  it  is  taken  over  by  HEW  they 
will  be  under  the  regulations  of  this  law 
unable  to  build  any  independent  health 
care  centers  unless  they  are  attached  to 
hospitals. 

Mr.  STAGGERS  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
not  believe  the  gentleman's  amendment 
would  change  any  of  this. 

I  should  like  to  say  that  the  diagnostic 
centers  now  do  not  have  to  be  attached 
to  the  hospital  in  any  way.  This  Is  not 
In  the  present  bill. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  It  1«  in  the  law.  Read 
the  biU. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  No. 
Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Here  It  la. 
Mr.    STAGGERS.   If   the    gentleman 
would  read  the  bill.  I  believe  he  would 
find  it  Is  different. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Pahbsteik). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Paubstun) 
there  were — ayes  8.  noes  68. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 


p«non*  dispUced  from  tbalr  placw  of  rasl- 
<l«no«  or  bualnew  by  or  u  a  mult  of  tha 
ooiutrucUon  of  the  project,  omounu  cover- 
ing the  moving  expenaea  and  direct  looaea 
of  property  incurred  by  such  persona  aa  a 
reaiUt  of  auch  displacement  within  the  same 
monetary  limit  and  subject  to  the  same  con- 
dltlona  aa  thoM  applicable  to  the  relocation 
paymenu  provided  for  imdar  section  114  of 
the  Boiulng  Act  of  1048." 
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AMXMOMxirr  orr%M*B  bt  mx.  btan 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rtan  ;  On  page 
36,  after  Une  21.  add  the  foUowlng  new 
sectloo: 

"Smc.  1«.  S«cUon  006(a)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  U  amended  by  striking 
out  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (8).  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (6)  and  inserting  in  iieu  thereof  'and", 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing  new  paragraph" 

"(7)  adequate  and  enforc««ble  assurances 
that  the  pubUc  or  nonprofit  private  agency 
or  agencies  fllUng  tiie  appUcaUon  wiu  pay  to 


Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  it 
is  Incumbent  upon  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  require  that  relocation  payments 
and  assistance  be  provided  to  persons 
and  businesses  displaced  as  a  result  of 
construction  or  modernization  financed 
under  this  act. 

I  have  been  a  firm  and  consistent  sup- 
porter of  Federal  assistance  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  Nation  s  health  care  fa- 
clliUes.  But  particularly  in  urban  areas, 
where  vacant  land  is  not  readily  avail- 
able, the  construction  and  expansion  of 
any  facility,  including  hospitals,  often 
conflicts  with  other  Interests.  My  amend- 
ment would  soften  the  side  effects  which 
often  accompany  expansion  of  federally 
financed  fadllUes  in  the  surrounding 
community. 

Institutional  expansion  In  a  city  often 
causes  grave  personal  hardship  and  ex- 
pense to  individual  residents  of  the  com- 
munity, who  are  displaced  from  their 
homes.  These  hardships  are  compounded 
when  there  is  no  relocation  assistance. 
Thus,  the  construction  of  a  health  care 
facility,  however  desirable  from  the 
standpoint  of  Increasing  health  care 
services,  must  be  balanced  against  the 
displacement  and  inconvenience  caused 
to  residents  of  the  affected  community. 

Where  Federal  funds  enable  an  insti- 
tution to  expand  into  the  community 
and  thereby  result  in  the  displacement  of 
persons  from  their  homes.  I  believe  the 
Federal  Government  has  a  responsibility 
to  require  that  relocation  assistance  be 
provided.  « 

Similarly,  proprietors  of  small  busi- 
nesses are  frequently  displaced  on  short 
notice.  Unlike  larger  businesses  and  cor- 
porations, they  do  not  possess  sufficient 
political  influence  to  have  an  impact  on 
the  location  of  a  new  institution  or  on 
the  expansion  of  an  existing  one.  If  they 
are  forced  to  move  to  another  neighbor- 
hood, they  may  lose  the  neighborhood 
customers  who  are  the  mainstay  of  their 
business.  They  face  moving  expenses, 
higher  rental  fees  and,  in  some  cases,  the 
prospect  of  being  driven  out  of  business 
altogether.  Again,  where  Federal  funds 
allow  institutions  to  expand  into  the 
community,  relocation  assistance  guar- 
antees to  small  businesses  should  be  re- 
quired by  the  Federal  Government. 

Under  this  amendment  the  benefits 
which  are  now  provided  In  section  114 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  relative  to 
relocation  payments  In  connection  with 
construction  financed  under  the  urban 
renewal  program  would  also  be  avail- 
able to  construction  and  modernization 
financed  under  this  legislation.  These 
benefits  Include  moving  expenses  and 
relocation  payments.  Section  114  pro- 
vides that  a  family  displaced  shall  re- 
ceive assistance  in  finding  housing,  and 
a  relocation  adjustment  up  to  $500 
where  the  family  is  unable  to  find  suit- 
able housing  within  20  percent  of  Its 


income.  This  payment  works  in  the 
same  way  as  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram except  that  It  cannot  total  more 
than  $500  nor  can  it  be  extended  over 
1  year.  It  is  similarly  available  to  in- 
dividuals who  are  single  and  over  62 
years  of  age. 

In  the  case  of  small  businesses  or  non- 
profit organizations,  a  small  business 
displacement  t»eneflt  of  $2,500,  and  in 
addition  moving  and  property  loss  com- 
pensation up  to  $3,000  would  be  payable 
In  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  relocation  benefits 
were  extended  to  displacement  as  the 
result  of  low-rent  public  housing,  mass 
transportation,  public  facility  loans, 
open  space,  and  urban  beeutlflcatlon 
and  neighborhood  facilities,  In  addition 
to  urban  renewal.  But  persons  displaced 
as  a  result  of  the  expansion  of  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  or  health  care 
do  not  receive  relocation  assistance 
guarantees. 

In  order  to  insure  equitable  treatment 
for  persons  displaced  by  construction 
imder  the  provisions  of  the  pending  bill. 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  my  amendment 
to  require  the  applicant  to  furnish  ade- 
quate and  enforceable  assurances  of  re- 
location payments. 

Mr.  OTTINQER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  sdelding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  gentle- 
mans  amendment.  I  think  the  problem 
that  he  points  up  Is  tremendous  in  every 
city  across  this  country.  His  amend- 
ment, if  adopted,  would  rectify  that 
situation. 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  thank  the  genUeman  for 
his  support,  and  I  hope  the  members  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  will  sup- 
port this  amendment  which  will  not  re- 
sult In  any  additional  cost,  but  will  place 
a     requirement    upon    any     applicant, 
either  a  public  or  a  nonprofit  private 
agency,  to  submit  with  its  application  to 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States 
assurances  that  adequate  relocation  pay- 
ments will  be  made.  That  is  the  essential 
point  of  the  amendment,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In   opposition   to   the   amendment   and 
again  I  do  so  reluctantly.  I  realize  the 
intent  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
to  take  care  of  his  constituents  and  oth- 
ers across  the  coimtry.  There  is  no  right 
of  eminent   domain   contained   in   this 
bill.  Of  course  that  right  could  be  exer- 
cised by  the  States.  But  this  would  also 
affect  the  private  hospitals  and  private 
Industry  that  are  trying  to  bring  about 
construction  of  these  facilities.  There- 
fore, such  money  would  either  have  to 
come  from  the  people  who  are  trying  to 
construct  the  hospital  or  facility  or  force 
the  money  to  come  out  of  Federal  Gov- 
ernment funds   which   we  allocate  for 
building  hospitals  and  beds. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  communities, 
the  States  and  the  cities,  ought  to  be  able 
to  take  care  of  this  problem  and  I  am 
sure  they  will.  They  have  provision  for 
it.  Further,  I  do  not  feel  that  this  is  the 
proper  place  for  It. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
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the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Ryah)  . 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  St  Germain,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  (H.R.  11102)  to  amend  the 
provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  relating  to  the  construction  and 
modernization  of  hospitals  and  other 
medical  facilities  by  providing  separate 
authorizations  of  appropriations  for  new 
construction  and  for  modernization  of 
facilities,  authorizing  Federal  guaran- 
tees of  loans  for  such  construction  and 
modernization  and  Federal  payment  of 
part  of  the  interest  thereon,  authorizing 
grants  for  modernization  of  emergency 
rooms  of  general  hospitals,  and  extend- 
ing and  making  other  improvements  in 
the  program  authorized  by  these  pro- 
visions, pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
428,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  sundry  amendments  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION   TO   BKCOMMTT 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  am,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  its  present  form. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Edwakos  Of  Alabama  moves  to  recom- 
mit the  bill  H.K.  11102  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  351,  nays  0,  answered 
"present"  1,  not  voting  80,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  76] 
YEAS— 361 


AbblU 

Arends 

Blester 

Abemethy 

Ashbrook 

Bingham 

Adair 

Ashley 

Blackburn 

Addabbo 

AspinaU 

Blantoo 

Albert 

Baring 

Boggs 

Alexander 

Beau.  Md. 

Boland 

Anderson, 

Belcher 

Boiling 

Cam. 

Bell.  Calif. 

Bow 

Anderson, 

Bennett 

Brademaa 

Tenn. 

Beny 

Braaco 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Betts 

Brinkley 

Annunalo 

Blaggl 

Brooks 

Brotsman 

Brown.  Mich. 

BroyhlU,  N.C. 

BroyblU.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Burton,  Calif. 

Burton,  Utah 

Btish 

Button 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

CabeU 

Caffery 

Carter 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Chlsholm 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clawson,  Del 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cohelan 

Corner 

Collins 

Colmer 

Conable 

Conte 

Corbett 

Corman 

Coughlln 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Daddarlo 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Dawson 
de  la  Oarza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Denaey 

Dennis 

Derwlnskl 

Devine 

Dlggs 

Dtngell 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

IJowning 

Dulski 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Ek;khardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Edwards.  La. 

EUberg 

Erienborn 

Each 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Farbstetn 

Feighan 

Flndley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford. 

WiUiam  D. 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 

Pulton.  Pa. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Oaliflanakls 

Oarmatz 

Oaydos 

Oettys 

Glaimo 

Gibbons 

Otlbert 

Ooldwater 

Gonzalez 

Doodling 

Gray 

Green,  Greg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffin 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Orover 

Gude 

Hagan 
Haley 
Halpem 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 


Haaley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harsha 

Hastings 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hogan 

Holtfleld 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Icbord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

King 

Kleppe 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Lowensteln 

Lujan 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

McDonald, 
Mich. 

McEwen 

McFall 

McMillan 

MacOregor 

Madden 

Mahon 

MalUlard 

Mann 

Marsh 

Martin 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

May 

Mayne 

Meeds 

MesklU 

Michel 

Mikva 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mlnlsh 

Mir.k 

Mlnshall 

Mlze 

Mlzell 

MoUoban 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moorbead 

Morton 

Mosher 

Murphy 
Myers 

Natcber 
Nedzl 

Nelsen 
Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

CHara 

Olsen 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

O'Neill.  Mass 

Ottlnger 

Paaaman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pike 


.  N.T. 


Pimle  # 

Poage 

Poff 

Pollock 

Preyer,  N.O. 

Prtce,  m. 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

Piircell 

Qule 

QuUlen 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Held,  HI. 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Robison 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

8t  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Satterfleld 

Say  lor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebelius 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tlerr.an 

Tunney 

Ullman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldie 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Wataon 

Watts 

Weicker 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

Widnall 

Wiggins     J 

Williams^ 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wold 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

WyUe 

Wyman 

Yates 

Yatron 

Zablockl 

Zlon 

Zwacb 


NATS— 0 
ANSWERED  "PRESENT" — 1 


Edwards,  Ala. 
NOT  VOTING — 80 


Adams 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews, 

N.Dak. 
Ayres 
Barrett 
Bates 
Bevill 
Blatnlk 
Bray 
Brock 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Burke.  Fla. 
CahUl 
Camp 
Carey 
Chappell 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Conyers 
Cowger 
Culver 
Daniel,  Va. 
Davis,  Oa. 
Dent 
Dickinson 


Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Fascell 

Flynt 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Foreman 

Frey 

Frledel 

Gallagher 

Gubser 

Hall 

Harvey 

Hays 

Hubert 

Helstoekl 

Horton 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl      ' 

Kyroe  / 

Langen  V 

Lennon 

McKneally 

Macdonald. 

Mass. 
Miller.  Calif. 
Mills 
Morgan 


Morse 

MOE« 

Murphy,  HI. 

O'Konski 

Patman 

Pepper 

Phllbin 

Pickle 

PodeU 

Powell 

Price,  Tex. 

RallBback 

Randall 

Rivers 

Ron  an 

Sandman 

Scheuer 

Slack 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stephens 

Stuckey 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Udall 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
wmn 
Toung 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  somounced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Oerald  B.  Ford  for,  with  Mr.  Edwards 
of  Alabama  against. 

Until  further  notice : 
Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  IlUnols. 
Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Ayres. 
Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Bates. 
Mr.  Kyros  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 
Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Morse. 
Mr.  MlUer  of  CaUfornla  with  Mr.  Andrews 
of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Hall. 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  ChappelL 
Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Harvey. 
Mr.  Randall  with  Mr.  O'Konski. 
Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 
Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Patman. 
Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Sandman. 
Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Price  of 
Texas. 

Mr.  Adams  with  Mr.  Springer. 
Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Cahlll. 
Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  Helstoskl. 
Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Bevill  with  Mr.  Stephens. 
Mr.  Fascell  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  McKHeally. 
Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Horton. 
Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  With  Mr.  Stafford. 
Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Gubser. 
Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  PodeU. 
Mr.  Phllbin  with  Mr.  Bray. 
Mr.  Bonan  with  Mr.  Langen. 
Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Camp. 
Mr.  Young  with  Mr.  Foreman. 
Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Blatnlk.  _ 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  with  Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Brock.  - 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Frledel. 

Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan.  Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford.  If  he  had  been  present,  he  would 
have  voted  "yea."  I  voted  "nay."  I  with- 
draw my  vote  and  vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 
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A  motion  to  recoiulder  wu  l«ld  on  the 
UUe. 


June  4,  1969 


Mr. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
JARUAN.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    aak 


unanimous  Muuent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revlae  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bUl  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONGRESSMAN  ANNUNZIO  CALLS 
ATTENTION  TO  CHICAGO  DAILY 
NEWS  EDITORIAL  COMMENDING 
REPUBLIC  OP  ITALY  ON  23  YEARS 
OP  OUTSTANDING  PROGRESS 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter ) 

Mr.  .ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day, June  2,  1969.  the  Italian  Republic 
celebrated  the  23d  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  their  democratic  form 
of  government,  and  I  included  in  my  re- 
marks in  the  Conckessional  Record  on 
that  date  an  editorial  from  the  Chicago 
Sim-Tlmes  commemorating  this  impor- 
tant occasion. 

Today.  I  am  delighted  to  insert  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  which  appeared  on 
June  2  in  another  of  Chicago's  leading 
newspapers,  the  Chicago  Dally  News.  The 
Daily  News  editorial  commends  the  out- 
standing progress  that  the  Republic  of 
Italy  has  made  during  the  brief  span  of 
23  years  of  existence  This  achievement 
becomes  even  more  impressive  when  one 
takes  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  Italy 
suffered  more  heavily  than  any  other 
Western  nation  except  Germany  In  the 
devastation  and  destruction  of  World 
Warn. 

The    Chicago    Dally    News    editorial 
follows: 

Italt:  23  Txamm  a  Rsfcblic 

By  a  comTorUble.  though  not  overwhelm- 
ing, margin  of  12.71 7  J23  votee  to  10.719.384 
the  people  or  Italy  exactly  23  years  ago 
elected  to  become  a  republic  Instead  of  a 
monarchy.  From  the  vantage  point  of  this 
23d  anniversary,  the  choice  was  clearly  a 
good  one. 

Modern  Italy— good  neighbor  and  strong 
ally— has  come  a  very  long  way  since  the 
dark  days  of  World  War  n— and  since  the 
dark  years  Just  after  the  war.  when  the  Com- 
munists tried  powerfully  but  vainly  to  draw 
the  nation  behind  the  Iron  C?urtaln. 

Chicago  and  luiy  serve  one  another  in 
many  ways.  Our  city's  cultural  debt  to  the 
Italian  people  Is  great  and  growing.  Modem 
Italy  leans  heavily  upon  Chicago  for  manu- 
factured goods  of  many  kinds. 

But  a  more  per«>nal  link  is  Chicago's 
P«>ple  of  Italian  descent— a  proud  and  sen- 
sitive and  productive  people  whose  inherited 
gifts  add  richness  and  Havor  to  this  capital 
of   the  American   heartland. 

In  their  behalf,  and  In  behalf  of  all  Chl- 
cagoans.  /  miglioTi  auffuri  alia  Repubblica 
Italiana. 


hl«  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.)      

Mr.  HBCHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  a  great  stirring  in  the 
coalfields  among  the  rank  and  file  of  coal 
miners  who  are  determined  in  1969  that 
effective  coal  mine  health  and  safety 
legislation  be  passed  by  Congress  and  fol- 
lowed up  with  effective  enforcement.  In 
addition,  there  Is  a  determination  on  the 
part  of  thousands  of  coal  miners  that 
their  imlon  must  and  will  obtain  the  type 
of  aggressive  leadership  which  has  been 
■o  sorely  missing  In  recent  years.  As  soon 
as  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
can  obtain  aggressive  leadership  which 
will  fight  for  the  full  protection  of  the 
health  and  safety  of  its  members,  then 
and  only  then  will  legislation  enacted  by 
Congress  be  administered  effectively. 

Eldah  Wolford.  a  Morgantown  coal 
miner  who  has  announced  for  the  presi- 
dency of  the  UrUted  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  recently  sent  a  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon  in  which  he  outlined  12  spe- 
cific recommendations  In  pending  coal 
mine  health  and  safety  legislation.  Mr 
Wolford  also  testified  before  the  House 
and  Senate  committees  considering  this 
legislation.  Under  unanimous  consent,  I 
include  the  text  of  a  recent  news  article 
describing  Mr.  Wolford's  key  points. 

Another  very  encouraging  development 
occurred  last  week  in  the  surprise  an- 
noimcement  of  the  candidacy  of  Joseph 
A.  Yablonski  for  the  presidency  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  Mr. 
Yablonski  has  already  gotten  off  to  a 
very  fast  start  In  capturLng  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  coal 
miners  who  are  sincerely  Interested  In 
once   again   making    the    United    Mine 
Workers  of  America  a  union  genuinely 
concerned   for   the   health,  safety,   and 
welfare  of  the  members.  Under  unani- 
mous consent.  I  include  an  excellent  ar- 
ticle in  the  Wall  Street  .Journal  of  June  2 
describing  Mr.  Yablonski's  campaign  and 
platform.  I  am  sure  that  this  candidacy 
will  spur  additional  support  for  stronger 
health  and  safety  legislation  in  Congress, 
and  at  last  provide  the  kind  of  protec- 
tion which  coal  miners  throughout  the 
Nation  deserve  and  has  too  long  lacked. 
The  material  referred  to  follows: 


QtaUvaa  at  your  convenience  to  dlacusi 
the  miners'  views,  and  the  need  for  thcae 
12  polnu  being  incorporated  In  your  bUI." 

Wolford  alao  recommended: 

Installation  of  one  intake  airway  inde- 
pendent  of  all  other  intake  air  headings. 

Requirement  of  a  specinc  amount  of  fresh 
air  at  the  working  face  of  the  mine. 

Isolation  of  conveyor  belt  and  haulage 
headings  from  the  Intake  air  going  to  the 
working  face  of  the  mine,  and  return  air- 
ways  be  kept  clear  of  obetructlon. 

Each  miner  be  supplied  a  gas  mask  with 
transparent  face  cover 

Clearance  on  the  so-called  clearance  side 
of  haulage  ways  should  be  Increased  from 
24  to  30  Inches,  and  that  20  Inches  clearance 
be  required  on  the  wire  side. 

Trolley  wires  or  Insulated  feeder  lines 
should  be  six  inches  above  the  highest  piece 
of  equipment  moving  on  the  haulage  wa/« 

Where  the  above  not  possible,  the  wirs 
should  be  12  Inches  to  the  side  of  the  widest 
piece  of  equipment  moving  on  the  haulage 
way. 


COAL  MINE  HEALTH  AND  SAPETY 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  asked 

and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 

House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 


Untm  SAsnrrr  Plai«  Is  8«nt  Whitx  Houn 
MoaoAMTowN.  W.  Va. — One  of  three  rank- 
and-fUe  members  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America  seeking  the  presidency  of  the  un- 
ion has  sent  a  letter  to  President  Nixon  urg- 
ing 12  specific  recommendations  In  pending 
coal  mine  health  and  safety  legislation. 

Elijah  Wolford.  a  Morgantown  coal  miner 
Saturday  urged  the  President  to  give  rule- 
making authority  to  the  director  of  the  US. 
Bureau  of  Mines,  and  suggested  that  aU  mine 
safety  traimng  be  carried  on  at  the  ezpense 
of  coal  operators. 

Wolford  also  recommended  the  President 
urge  Inclusion  of  the  3.0  milligram  level  of 
dust  recommended  by  the  US.  Public  Health 
Service  rather  than  the  4.5  milligrams  In  the 
present  bill. 

EllmlnaUon  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Safety  Board  of  Review  was  urged  by  Wol- 
ford 

The  veteran  miner  called  for  setting  mini- 
mum fines  as  well  as  maximum  fines  to  be 
levied  against  any  member  of  coal  mine  man- 
agement  which  violate*  or  causes  violation 
of  health  and  safety  laws. 

Wolford  wrote  the  President  he  would  be 
"glad  to  meet  with  you  or  any  of  your  rep- 


[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  June  2,  1969) 
TASLONSKi'a   Chaixknox  to  Botlx's  Pxesi- 

DENCT  OF  Man  WOXKZM  CotTLO  SpuB  Brr- 
TXM   FlOKT 

PnrsscacH. — The  Nation's  coal  producers 
are  worried  about  the  prospecta  of  a  bitter 
fight  for  control  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
tinlon. 

Such  a  fight  looms  as  the  results  of  last 
Thursday's  announcement  by  Joseph  A  Ya- 
blonski. a  union  leader  for  more  than  two 
decades,  that  he'll  seek  to  challenge  Incum- 
bent  W.  A.  (Tony)  Boyle  In  the  December 
election. 

One  coal  Industry  official  declared  that  a 
Boyle- Yablonski  contest  would  be  "extremely 
unsettling  for  the  Industry,  to  put  It  mildly  " 
He  expressed  fear  that  strikes  might  spread 
across  the  coal  fields  as  supporters  of  each 
man  attempt  to  demonstrate  how  much 
backing  he  has.  Ultimately  the  whole  indus- 
try could  be  closed  down  this  way.  he  adds. 
With  his  announcement.  Mr.  Yablonski  a 
UMW  International  execuUve  board  member 
since  1942.  brought  to  the  surface  hla  long- 
standing resentment  of  Mr.  Boyle  and  his 
seven- y  Jar  rule  of  the  mine  workers 

Coal  Insiders  say  Mr.  Yablonski,  who  Is 
known  as  "Jock."  Is  a  long-time  member  of 
the  union's  powerful  "Eastern  establUh- 
ment"  that  fumed  when  former  UMW 
leader  John  L.  Lewis  designated  Mr  Boyle 
as  his  ultimate  successor.  "Boyle  was  a  staff 
man,  and  not  one  of  them."  says  a  coal  com- 
pany president.  "Only  Lewis'  tremendous 
personal  power  got  Boyle  through  the  early 
part  of  his  presidency." 

At  the  same  time,  they  say.  Mr.  Yablonski. 
a  coal  miner  for  35  years,  was  an  old-line 
trade  unionist  whose  primary  concern  was 
the  welfare  of  the  union.  Accordingly  al- 
though he  was  opposed  to  Mr.  Boyle  at  isrst. 
he  became — In  public,  at  least — one  ot  his 
ardent  backers. 

In  19M,  Mr.  Boyle — In  an  effort  to  tighten 
his  control  of  the  union — removed  Mr.  Ya- 
blonski from  hU  power  base  as  president  of 
the  UMW's  big  and  potent  District  5.  head- 
quartered In  Pittsburgh.  He  had  served  as 
District  6  chief  since  1958.  Mr.  Boyle  replaced 
him  with  Michael  Budzanoskl.  the  ciirrent 
District  5  head. 

It  was  at  this  point.  Mr.  Yablonski  says, 
that  he  decided  to  challenge  Mr.  Boyle  for 
the  presidency  of  the  120,000-member  union. 
PUBUc  POSTxms  icAiirrAimo 
Even  so.  Mr.  Yablonski  maintained  his 
public  posture  In  favor  of  Mr.  Boyle.  At  last 
fall's  UMW  convention  In  Denver  after  Mr. 
Boyle  had  refused  a  gift  check  proffered  by 
the  execuUve  board.  Mr.  Yablonski  took  the 
microphone  and  told  cheering  delegates: 

"Now.  what  are  you  going  to  do  for  this 
fellow?  He  won't  accept  an  Increase  In  sal- 
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ary:  be  won't  accept  a  gift  from  hla  fellow 
officers.  I  guess  about  the  only  thing  that 
we  can  do  Is  to  really  try  to  the  utmost  of 
our  ability  to  provide  honest- to-Ood,  loyal 
support  for  him  and  his  administration  that 
they  deserve." 

The  attitude  of  the  stocky,  bespectacled 
Mr.  Yablonski,  who  speaks  lu  a  gravelly 
voice  and  has  bushy  eyebrows  In  the  style 
of  Mr.  Lewis,  was  completely  opposite  at  bis 
Washington  press  conference  last  week. 

He  charged  then  that  an  "Insufferable 
gap"  has  opened  between  the  union's  lead- 
ers and  Its  members.  The  69-year-old  board 
member  charged  the  Boyle  administration 
with  being  lax  on  coal-mine  safety,  too  cozy 
with  the  industry.  Intolerant  of  dlsbent,  and 
imdemocratlc. 

"I  participated  In  and  tolerated  the  deteri- 
orating performance  of  this  leadership,"  he 
said,  "But  with  Increasingly  troubled  con- 
science. ...  I  can  no  longer  tolerate  the  low 
state  to  which  our  union  has  fallen." 

A  spokesman  for  Mr.  Boyle,  who  has  come 
under  Increasingly  heavy  attack  from  both 
within  and  outalde  the  union  In  recent 
months,  said  there  wouldn't  be  any  official 
comment  on  the  Yablonski  statement. 

TWO    WKLL-KNOWN    SUFPOaTDS 

With  Mr.  Yablonski  were  two  well-known 
supporters;  Ralph  Nader,  consumer  crusader 
who  lately  has  trained  his  Ire  on  the  UMW. 
and  Joseph  L.  Rauh,  former  general  counsel 
of  the  United  Auto  Workers  union  and  a 
leading  figure  among  Liberal  Democrats  and 
in  Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 

Mr.  Nader  said  he'd  have  no  official  role  In 
the  campaign.  "I  am  Just  Interested  In  see- 
ing there  Is  a  debate  and  contest  on  the 
Issues  Involved."  Mr.  Rauh  said  he  wotUd  act 
as  Mr.  Yablonski 'h  dhlef  counsel  during  the 
campaign. 

Mr.  Yablonski's  lengthy  platform,  stressed 
greater  union  attention  to  miners'  health 
and  safety  conditions.  Issues  that  led  to 
strikes  mainly  In  West  Virginia  earlier  this 
year  In  defiance  of  Mr.  Boyle.  Mr.  Yablonski 
said  he  would  place  more  emphaslfe  on  safety 
m  imlon  negotiations  with  coal  producers. 
Mr.  Boyle,  on  the  other  hand,  has  long  be- 
lieved the  best  way  to  Improve  safety  condi- 
tions Is  with  Federal  legislation. 

Several  campaign  promises  by  Mr.  Yablon- 
ski would  affect  the  union's  relationship 
with  the  Industry  if  he  were  elected.  Declar- 
ing that  "a  union  must  retain  an  arms- 
length  relationship  with  management."  he 
promised  "an  end  to  demeaning  and  unpro- 
ductive ties  to  the  coal  Industry,  including 
the  severance  of  union  membership  In  the 
National  Coal  Policy  Conference,"  an  Indus- 
try-promotion group. 

He  also  promised  to  demand  "a  substan- 
tial Increase"  In  the  40-cent-a-ton  royalty 
unionized  mines  pay  to  finance  the  UMW 
pension  and  welfare  fund.  And  he  advocated 
liberalizing  the  fund's  eUglblllty  rules  and 
benefits,  both  of  which  have  come  under 
heavy  criticism  from  miners  and  otherb. 
MANDATOtT  RxnsEMXirr 

Additionally,  he  said  he  would  advocate 
mandatory  retirement  at  age  65  for  officers, 
overhaul  the  union's  paper  to  permit  pres- 
entation of  dissenting  views,  establish  a  com- 
plaint office  In  Washington,  and  call  a  special 
convention  to  pave  the  way  for  secret-ballot 
elections  of  officers  In  districts  that  currently 
are  under  control  of  tnistees  appointed  by 
union  hierarchy. 

To  get  on  the  tiallot  agalnkt  Mr.  Boyle, 
the  challenger  must  be  nominated  by  50  of 
the  UMW's  roughly  1,300  locals.  Nomina- 
tions will  be  made  in  July  and  August;  the 
election  will  be  held  Dec.  9.  At  least  two 
other  dissident  candidates  for  president  have 
declared  their  intention  to  r\in,  and  Mr. 
Yablonski  said  he  didn't  know  If  a  coalition 
reform  ticket  could  be  arranged. 


BAR  FALSE  AIRLINE  ADVERTISING 
OP  UNREALISTIC  SCHEDULES 

(Mr.  WOLFF  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  an 
Intolerable  situation  of  air  traffic  delays 
at  major  airports  in  the  United  States. 
And  the  newly  instituted  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  rules  governing 
flight  operations  at  certain  high-density 
airports  cannot  possibly  succeed  as  long 
as  the  airlines  are  permitted  to  establish 
and  advertise  unrealistic  schedules. 

The  airlines  are  severely  overscheduled 
and  advertise  departure  times  that  are 
physically  impx)ssible  to  keep,  even  under 
the  best  of  circumstances.  Because  prom- 
ised departure  times  cannot  be  adhered 
to  I  believe  the  airlines  are  engaged  in 
deceptive  advertising  and  that  such  de- 
ception must  be  ended. 

I  might  note  that  I  reject  as  more 
doubletalk  the  airlines'  contention  that 
departure  time  means  when  you  leave 
the  gate.  A  reasonable  period  of  up  to 
15  minutes  from  the  time  an  aircraft 
leaves  the  gate  until  it  is  airborne  is  ex- 
pected. But  anyone  who  travels  a  good 
deal  knows  that  delays  of  an  hour  or 
more  due  to  "air  traffic"  are  common. 

I  have  written  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  asking  that  the  airlines  be 
enjoined  from  false  and  misleading  ad- 
vertising that  promises  arrival  and  de- 
parture times  which  simply  cannot  be 
met.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
I  wish  to  include  that  letter  in  the  Record 

at  this  point: 

Junk  3,  1989. 
Hon.  Paul  Rand  Dixon, 

Chairman,  Federal  Trade  Commiaaion,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  Now  that  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  regulations  govern- 
ing the  niunber  of  flights  permitted  at  hlgb- 
denslty  alrporta  have  gone  Into  effect  It  Is 
especl^Uy-Alcgent  that  Unmedlate  action  be 
taken  to  conj^ct  an  inexcusable  fraud  being 
perpetrated  oh  airline  travellers. 

I  have  reference  to  advertlsementa  and 
printed  schedules  that  promise  departure 
times  which  are  ^yslcally  impossible  to 
maintain.  \ 

Moreover  the  obvious  inability  to  adhere  to 
departure  schedules  means  that  arrival 
schedules  will  also  be  broken  thtis  disrupt- 
ing plans  at  alrporta  to  which  the  delayed 
flighta  are  headed.  And,  of  course,  all  of 
these  built-in  delays  cause  severe  hardship 
on  travellers  who  are  misled  by  false  promises. 

Although  I  do  not  wish  to  personalize  this 
matter  my  experience  in  flying  to  Washing- 
ton yesterday  morning  on  the  9:30  American 
Airlines  flight  from  LaOuardla  is  indicative  of 
the  problem.  We  spent  a  full  hour  on  the 
ground  after  boarding  the  plane  and  were  told 
air  traffic  delays  were  the  cause.  These  are 
institutionalized  delays  caused  by  the  im- 
possibility of  adhering  to  promised  schedules. 
A  similar  situation  obtained  last  evening 
when  1  was  to  return  to  New  York.  Although 
the  weather  was  clear  I  was  told  there  would 
be  departure  delays  of  up  to  one  hour  be- 
cause of  "air  traffic."  It  is  clear  that  the 
FAA  regulations  can  not  solve  this  problem 
of  deception  and  action  is  urgently  needed 
to  require  honest,  realistic  scheduling  by  the 
airlines. 

While  emphasizing  experiences  at  liR- 
Ouardia  are  merely  symptomatic  of  a  wider 
problem,  1  wish  to  suggest  that  by  advertising 
departure  and  arrival  times  which  cannot 


be  kept  even  under  the  best  circumatancea 
that  the  airlines  are  engaging  In  misleading 
and  deceptive  advertising.  I  request  that  such 
false  advertising  be  ended  and  that  the  air- 
lines be  required  to  reschedule  their  flighta  or 
their  advertising  In  accordance  with  the 
realities  at  the  various  alrporta. 

It  is  fair  to  expect  that  new  schedules  will 
be  drawn  In  accord  with  the  new  FAA  regu- 
lations. Once  established  the  new  schedules 
should  be  properly  advertised  so  as  to  end 
the  abuse  of  commercial  air  travellers  who 
are  drawn  to  alrporta  with  Impossible  prom- 
ises, made  to  wait  for  extensive  periods  for 
take-off  and  all  too  often  arrive  at  their 
destination  too  late. 

Your  prompt  attention  to  this  matter  is 
appreciated  and  I  look  forward  to  hearing 
from  you  in  the  near  future. 
Sincerely, 

Lbster  L.  Wolit, 
Member  of  Congress. 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  AT 
THE  COMMENCEMENT  EXER- 
CISES, THE  AIR  FORCE  ACADEMY 

(Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  pertinent  material.) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Spesiker,  our  President 
and  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  armed 
ser\'ices,  is  just  completing  a  commence- 
ment address  at  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Academy  near  Colorado  Springs  on  is- 
sues of  basic  importance  to  our  national 
security.  I  am  asking  that  it  be  pub- 
lished for  all  concerned  to  read,  study, 
and  use  as  an  example  for  discussing  the 
problems  on  which  the  individual  liberty 
of  all,  and  the  freedom  of  the  nations 
of  the  world  depend.  Obviously,  the 
President  feels  very  deeply  about  these 
things  and  they  are  relevant  to  matters 
of  great  public  interest  today.  Often- 
times the  public  Interest  is  not  backed 
with  complete  and  distilled  informa- 
tion— ^military  intelligence — on  which 
the  Commander  in  Chief  must  act.  This 
excellent  address  will  help  clarify  the 
issues  to  all  Members  and  the  public. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  did  away  with 
the  paradoxes  of  power  and  might, 
backed  up  by  right  on  one  hand;  and 
fear,  expediency,  and  concession  on  the 
other.  The  President  clearly  sets  forth 
America's  role  today  as  that  of  keeping 
the  peace  with  dignity  and  honor.  While 
recognizing  the  strength  of  the  Invaders, 
would-be  rulers,  and  oppressors,  he  en- 
courages strength,  and  "will  to  do," 
without  desire  or  control  on  our  part. 
He  gives  examples  and  derides  the  scoff- 
laws  and  skeptics,  while  urging  the  ren- 
aissance and  regeneration  of  stamina  to- 
ward American  Idealism.  While  avoid- 
ing "strawman"  issues,  he  urges  that  we 
cleave  through  to  the  bony  structure  of 
support  for  one  world  at  peace  while 
maintaining  national  dignity  and  .sov- 
ereignty. He  puts  into  proper  context, 
the  current  discussion  of  the  military- 
industrial  complex  and  completes  the 
statement  of  past  President  Eisenhower, 
which  so  many  careless  ideologists  have 
failed  to  do. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President 
and  Commander  in  Chief  offers  a  new 
credo  not  only  for  the  men  of  the  armed 
services,  but  for  our  Nation  as  a  whole 
and  the  peoples  of  the  world.  Added  to 
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thU,  humility  snd  unremlttlnff  fmlth  In 
Ood,  there  1«  no  question  but  that  It  iM 
the  "gauntlet  thrown  down"  and  chal- 
lenge, which  none  can  fall  to  pick  uP 
and  run  unrelentingly  toward  repiirpoM 
and  the  American  ideal,  putting  Into 
factual  effect  the  evangelism  requisite 
of  the  United  SUtes  of  America  toward 
moral  stamina  and  Individual  freedom 
and  dignity  around  the  world. 

I  oommend  its  adoption  for  all,  and 
melnde  it  in  the  Ricou>  at  this  point: 
Adbbim  rr  na  PxraisKNT  at  thx  Commsncx- 

MZMT  Kmrrwi  at  thb  Ajx  Foacs  AcAoncr, 

JUNX4. 1069 

Vor  each  ot  you,  and  (or  your  parenta  and 
your  countryman,  tbla  U  a  moment  of  quiet 
pride. 

After  years  of  study  and  training,  you  have 
earned  the  right  to  be  saluted. 

But  the  members  of  the  graduating  class 
of  the  Air  Force  Acattemy  are  beginning  their 
careers  at  a  dlfflcult  moment  in  mUltary  life. 

On  a  fighting  front,  you  are  asked  to  be 
ready  to  make  unlimited  sacrifice  In  a  limited 
war. 

On  the  home  front,  you  are  under  attack 
from  tlidae  who  question  the  need  for  a  strong 
tiatlodal 'defense,  and  indeed  see  a  danger  In 
the  power  of  the  defenders. 

Tcu  are  entering  the  military  service  of 
your  country  when  the  nation  s  potential  ad- 
versaries abroad  were  never  stronger  and  your 
critics  at  home  were  never  more  numerous. 

It  is  open  season  on  the  armed  forces.  Mili- 
tary programs  are  ridiculed  as  needless  if  not 
deliberate  waste.  The  military  profession  U 
derided  in  some  of  the  best  circles.  Patriotism 
is  considered  by  some  to  be  a  backward,  un- 
fashionable fetish  of  the  uneducated  and  un- 
sophisticated. Nationalism  is  hailed  and  ap- 
plauded as  a  panacea  for  the  Ills  of  every  na- 
tion— except  the  Untted  States. 

This  paradox  of  military  power  Is  a  symp- 
tom of  something  far  deeper  that  is  stirring 
In  our  body  politic.  It  goes  beyond  the  dissent 
about  the  war  In  Vietnam  It  goes  behind  the 
fear  of  the  'military  industrial  complex." 
The  imderlylng  questions  are  really  these: 
What  Is  America's  role  In  the  world?  What 
are  the  responslblUtles  of  a  great  nation  to- 
ward protecting  freedom  beyond  its  shores? 
Can  we  ever  be  left  ia  peace  If  we  do  not  ac- 
Uvely  assume  the  burden  at' keeirtng  the 
peace? 

When  great  questions  are  posed,  funda- 
mental differences  of  opinion  come  into  focus. 
It  serves  no  purpose  to  gloas  over  these  dif- 
ferences, or  to  try  to  pretend  they  are  mere 
matters  of  degree. 

One  school  of  thought  holds  that  the  road 
to  understanding  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Communist  China  lies  through  a  downgrad- 
ing of  our  own  alliances  and  what  amounts 

to  a  unilateral  reduction  of  our  arms as  a 

demonstration  of  our  "good  faith." 

They  believe  that  we  can  be  conciliatory 
and  accommodating  Dnly  U  we  do  not  have 
the  strength  to  be  otherwise.  They  believe 
America  wlU  be  able  to  deal  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  peace  only  when  we  are  unable 
to  cope  with  the  threat  of  war. 

Those  who  think  that  way  have  grown 
weary  of  the  weight  of  free  world  leadership 
that  feU  upon  us  in  the  wake  of  World  War 
n,  and  they  argue  that  we  are  as  much  re- 
sponsible for  the  tensions  In  the  world  as 
any  adversary  we  face. 

They  assert  that  the  United  SUtes  U 
blocking  the  road  to  peace  by  maintaining 
Its  mUltary  strength  at  home  and  its  de- 
fense forces  abroad.  If  we  would  only  reduce 
our  forces,  they  contend,  tensions  would  dis- 
appear and  the  chances  for  peace  brighten. 
America's  presence  on  the  world  scene, 
they  t>elleve  makes  peace  abroad  Improbable 
and  peace  In  our  society  Impossible. 

We  should  never  underestimate  the  ap- 
peal of  the  isolationist  school  of  thought. 
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Their  slogans  are  slmplUUc  and  powerful: 
"Chanty  begins  at  home.~  "Lefs  first  solve 
our  own  problems  and  then  we  can  deal 
with  the  problems  of  the  world." 

This  simple  formula  touches  a  responsive 
chord  with  many  an  overburdened  taxpayer. 
It  would  be  easy  to  buy  some  popularity  by 
going  along  with  the  new  isolationists.  But 
it  would  be  disastrous  for  our  nation  and  the 
world. 

I  hold  a  totally  dllTerent  view  of  the  world, 
and  I  come  to  a  different  conclusion  about 
the  direction  America  must  take. 

Imagine  what  would  happen  to  this  world 
If  the  American  presence  were  swept  from 
the  scene.  As  every  world  leader  knows,  and 
as  even  the  most  outspoken  of  America's 
crlUcs  win  admit,  the  rest  of  the  world  would 
b«  living  in  terror. 

If  America  were  to  turn  its  back  on  the 
world,  a  deadening  form  of  peace  would  set- 
tle over  thU  planet— the  kind  of  peace  that 
stiffocated  freedom  In  Czechoslovakia. 

The  danger  to  us  has  changed,  but  it  has 
not  vanished.  We  must  revitalize  our  alU- 
ances,  not  abandon  them. 

We  must  rule  out  unilateral  disarmament 
In  the  re€U  world  that  simply  wUl  not  work. 
If  we  pursue  arms  control  as  an  end  in  itself  1 
we  will  not  achieve  our  end.  The  adversaries 
in  the  world  today  are  not  In  confilct  because 
they  are  armed.  They  are  armed  because  they 
are  in  conflict,  and  have  not  yet  learned 
peaceful  ways  to  resolve  their  conflicting  na- 
tional interesU. 

The  aggressors  of  thld  world  are  not  going 
to  give  the  United  States  a  period  of  grace 
in  which  to  put  our  domestic  house  In  or- 
der— Just  as  the  crises  within  our  society  can- 
not be  put  on  a  back  burner  unui  we  resolve 
the  problem  of  Vietnam. 

Programs  solving  our  domestic  problems 
wUl  be  meaningless  if  we  are  not  around 
to  enjoy  them.  Nor  can  we  conduct  a  succcm- 
ful  policy  of  peace  abroad  if  our  society  la  at 
war  with  itself  at  home. 

There  is  no  advancement  for  Americans  at 
home  in  a  retreat  from  the  problems  of  the 
world.  America  has  a  vital  national  Interest 
m  world  stability,  and  no  other  naUon  can 
uphold  that  interest  for  us. 

We  stand  at  a  crosaroad  In  our  history.  We 
shall  reaffirm  our  aspiration  to  greatness  or  we 
shall  chooee  instead  to  withdraw  into  our- 
selves. The  choice  will  affect  far  more  than 
our  foreign  poUcy;  It  wUl  determine  the  qual- 
ity of  our  lives. 

A  nation  needs  many  quallUes.  but  it  needs 
faith  and  confldence  above  all.  Skeptics  do 
not  btiUd  societies:  the  Idealists  are  the 
builders.  Only  societies  that  beUeve  In  them- 
selves can  rise  to  their  challenges.  Let  us  not, 
then,  pose  a  false  choice  t>etween  meeting  our 
responslbllltlee  abroad  and  meeting  nhe  needs 
of  our  people  at  home.  We  shall  meet  both 
or  we  shall  meet  neither. 

This  is  why  my  disagreement  with  the 
skepUcs  and  the  isolationists  is  fundamen- 
tal. They  have  lost  the  vision  Indispensable 
to  great  leadership.  They  observe  the  prob- 
lems that  confront  us;  they  measure  our  re- 
sources: and  they  despair.  When  the  flrst 
vessels  set  out  from  Europe  for  the  New 
World,  these  men  would  have  weighed  the 
risks,  and  sUyed  behind.  When  the  colonlsU 
on  the  Eastern  seaboard  started  across  the 
Appalachians  to  the  unknown  reaches  of  the 
Ohio  alley,  these  men  would  have  calculated 
the  odds,  and  stayed  behind. 

Our  current  exploraUon  of  space  makes  the 
point  vividly:  Here  is  testimony  to  man's  vi- 
sion and  man's  courage.  The  Journey  of  the 
astronauU  Is  more  than  a  technical  achieve- 
ment; It  Is  a  reachlng-out  of  the  human 
spirit  It  lifts  our  sights:  it  demonstrates  that 
magnificent  conceptions  can  be  made  real. 

They  Inspire  us  anU  at  the  same  time  teach 
us  true  humility.  What  could  bring  home  to 
us  more  the  limitations  of  the  human  scale 
than  the  hauntlngly  beautiful  picture  of  oui 
earth  seen  from  the  moon? 


Every  man  achieves  his  own  greatness  !>* 
reaching  out  beyond  himself.  So  It  U  with 
naUons.  When  a  naUon  believes  In  Itself— 
aa  Athenians  did  in  their  golden  age  u 
ItaUans  did  In  the  Renaissance— that  nauon 
can  perform  miracles.  Only  when  a  nation 
means  something  to  Itself  can  It  mean  some- 
thing  to  others. 

That  U  why  I  believe  a  resurgence  of 
American  Idealism  can  bring  about  a  mod. 
ern  miracle— a  world  order  of  peace  and 
Justice.  ^^     ^ 

I  know  that  every  member  of  this  graduau 
Ing  class  Is.  In  that  sense,  an  idealUt. 

In  the  years  to  come,  you  may  hear  your 
commitment  to  America's  responsibility  in 
the  world  derided  as  a  form  of  militarism,  it 
Is  Important  that  you  recognize  the  straw- 
man  issue  for  what  It  is:  The  outward  sign 
of  a  desire  by  some  to  turn  America  Inward— 
to  have  America  turn  away  from  greatness. 
I  am  not  speaking  about  those  responsible 
critics  who  reveal  waste  and  Inefficiency  in 
our  defense  estabUshment,  who  demand 
clear  answers  on  procurement  policies,  who 
want  to  make  sure  a  new  weapons  system 
will  truly  add  to  our  defense.  On  the  con- 
trary,  you  should  be  In  the  vanguard  of  that 
movement.  Nor  do  I  speak  of  those  with 
sharp  eyea  and  sharp  pencils  who  are  cx- 
anunlng  our  post-Vietnam  planning  with 
other  pressing  national  priorities  in  mind  I 
count  myself  as  one  of  those. 

As  your  Commander-in-Chief,  I  want  to 
relay  to  you  as  future  officers  of  our  armed 
forces  some  of  my  thoughts  on  these  Issues 
of  natiozial  moment. 

I  worked  closely  with  President  Elsen- 
hower.  I  know  what  he  meant  when  he  said 
"...  we  must  gtiard  against  the  acqulslUon 
of  unwarranted  influence,  whether  sought  or 
unsought,  by  the  military  industrial  com- 
plex." 

Many  people  conveniently  forget  that  he 
followed  that  warning  with  another-  "We 
must  also  be  alert  to  the  equal  and  oppo- 
site danger  that  public  policy  could  Itself  be- 
come  the  capUve  of  a  sclentiflc-technoloB- 
leal  elite."  * 

And  in  that  same  Farewell  Address  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  made  quite  clear  the  need 
for  national  security.  As  he  put  if  "A  vital 
element  in  keeping  the  peace  is  our  mUltary 
estabUshment.  Our  arms  must  be  mighty 
ready  for  Instant  action,  so  that  no  potential 
-iggreesor  may  be  tempted  to  risk  his  own 
destruction." 

The  American  defense  establishment 
should  never  be  a  sacred  cow,  nor  should 
the  American  mUltary  be  anybody's  scape- 
goat. *^ 

America's  wealth  Is  enormous  but  It  Is 
not  limitless.  Every  dollar  available  to  the 
Federal  Government  has  been  taken  from  the 
American  people  In  taxes.  A  responsible  gov- 
ernment has  a  duty  to  be  prudent  when  it 
spends  the  people's  money.  There  Is  no  more 
Justification  for  wasting  money  on  unneces- 
sary military  hardware  than  there  Is  for 
wasting  it  on  unwarranted  social  programs. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  we  should 
not  spend  "unneceesarUy"  for  defense.  But 
we  must  also  not  confuse  our  priorities. 

The  question  In  defense  spending  Is  "how 
much  Is  necessary?"  The  President  of  the 
United  States  Is  the  man  charged  with  mak- 
ing that  Judgment.  After  a  complete  review 
o*  our  foreign  and  defense  policies  I  have 
submitted  requests  to  the  Congress  for  mili- 
tary appropriations — some  of  them  admit- 
tedly controversial.  These  requests  repre- 
5ent  the  minimum  I  believe  essential  for 
the  United  States  to  meet  Its  current  and 
long-range  obligations  to  Itself  and  to  the 
free  world.  I  have  asked  only  for  those  pro- 
grams and  those  expendltvires  that  I  believe 
are  necessary  to  guarantee  the  security  of 
this  tfountry  and  to  honor  our  obligations. 
I  win  bear  the  responslbUlty  for  these  Judg- 
ments. I  do  not  consider  my  recommenda- 
tions infanible.  But  if  I  have  made  a  mis- 
take I  pray  that  it  is  on  the  side  of  too 
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much  and  not  too  little.  If  we  do  too  much. 
It  win  cost  us  otir  money;  If  we  do  too  Uttle, 
It  may  cost  ua  our  lives. 

Mistakes  In  mUltary  policy  can  be  ir- 
retrievable. Time  lost  In  this  age  of  science 
can  never  be  regained.  I  have  no  choice  in 
my  decisions  but  -to  come  down  on  the  side 
of  security.  History  has  dealt  harshly  with 
those  nations  who  have  taken  the  other 
course. 

In  that  spirit,  let  me  offer  this  credo  for 
the  defenders  of  our  nation: 

;  believe  that  we  must  balance  our  need 
for  survival  aa  a  nation  vHth  our  need  for 
survival  as  a  people.  Americans,  soldiers  and 
civilians,  must  remember  that  defense  is  not 
an  end  in  Itself — it  is  a  way  of  holding  fast 
to  the  deepest  values  known  to  civilized 
man. 

/  beUeve  that  our  defense  estabUshment 
leill  remain  the  servant  of  our  national  pol- 
icy of  bringing  about  peace  in  this  vxnld, 
and  that  those  in  any  way  connected  ioith 
the  military  must  scrupulously  avoid  even 
the  appearance  of  becoming  the  master  of 
that  policy. 

I  believe  that  every  man  in  uniform  is  a 
citizen  first  and  a  serviceman  second,  and 
that  we  must  resist  any  attempt  to  isolate 
or  separate  the  defenders  from  the  defended. 
In  this  regard,  those  who  agitate  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  ROTC  from  college  campuses 
only  contribute  to  an  unwanted  militarism. 

/  believe  that  the  basis  for  decisions  on  de- 
fense spending  must  be  "what  do  we  need 
for  our  security"  and  not  "what  will  this 
mean  for  business  and  employment."  The 
Defense  Department  must  never  be  consid- 
ered a  modern-day  WPA:  There  are  far  bet- 
ter ways  for  government  to  help  ensure  a 
sound  prosperity  and  high  employment. 

/  believe  that  moderation  has  a  moral  sig- 
nificance only  in  those  who  have  another 
choice.  The  weak  can  only  plead  magnanim- 
ity and  restraint  gains  moral  meaning  com- 
ing from  the  strong. 

/  believe  tfiat  defense  decisions  must  be 
made  on  the  hard  realities  of  the  offensive 
capabilities  of  our  adversaries,  and  not  on  our 
fervent  hopes  about  their  intentions.  With 
Thomas  Jefferson,  we  can  prefer  "the  flat- 
teries of  hope"  to  the  gloom  of  despair,  but 
we  cannot  survive  in  the  real  world  if  we 
plan  our  defense  in  a  dream  world. 

I  believe  we  must  take  risks  for  peace — 
but  calculated  risks,  not  foolish  risks.  We 
shaU  not  trade  our  defenses  for  a  disarming 
smUe  or  honeyed  words.  We  are  prepared  for 
new  initiatives  in  the  control  of  arms  in  the 
context  of  other  specific  moves  to  reduce 
tensions  around  the  world. 

/  believe  that  America  is  not  about  to  be- 
come a  Garrison  State,  or  a  Welfare  State, 
or  a  Police  State — because  we  wUl  defend 
our  values  from  those  forces,  external  or  in- 
ternal, that  would  challenge  or  erode  them. 

And  I  believe  this  above  all:  That  this 
nation  shall  continue  to  be  a  source  of  world 
leadership  an<f  a  source  of  freedom's  strength 
in  creating  a  just  xoarld  order  that  will  bring 
an  end  to  war. 

Let  me  conclude  with  a  personal  word. 
~  A  President  shares  a  special  bond  with  the 
men  and  women  of  the  nation's  armed  serv- 
ices. He  feels  that  bond  strongly  at  moments 
like  these,  facing  all  of  you  who  have  pledged 
your  lives,  your  fortunes  and  your  sacred 
honor  to  the  service  of  yovu'  country.  He  feels 
that  bond  most  strongly  when  be  presents 
a  Medal  of  Honor  to  an  8-year-old  boy  who 
will  not  see  his  father  again.  Because  of  that 
bond,  let  me  say  this  to  you  now: 

In  the  past  generation,  since  1041,  this 
nation  has  paid  for  fourteen  years  of  peace 
with  fourteen  years  of  war.  The  American 
war  dead  of  this  generation  has  been  far 
greater  than  aU  of  the  preceding  generations 
of  Americans  combined.  In  terms  of  human 
suffering,  this  has  been  the  costliest  genera- 
tion In  the  two  centuries  of  our  history. 

Perhaps  this  Is  why  my  generation  is  so 
fiercely  determined   to  pass  on  a  different 


legacy.  We  want  to  redeem  that  sacrifice. 
We  want  to  be  remembered,  not  as  the  gen- 
eration that  suffered,  but  as  the  generation 
that  was  tempered  In  its  fire  for  a  great 
purpose:  to  make  the  kind  of  peace  that 
the  next  generation  win  be  able  to  keep. 

This  is  a  challenge  worthy  of  the  Idealism 
which  I  know  motivates  every  man  who  win 
receive  his  diploma  today. 

I  am  proud  to  have  served  in  America's 
armed  forces  In  a  war  which  ended  before 
members  of  this  class  were  bom. 

It  is  my  deepest  hope  and  my  beUef  that 
each  of  you  will  be  able  to  look  back  on 
your  career  with  pride,  not  because  of  the 
wars  In  which  you  served  but  because  of  the 
peace  and  freedom  which  your  service  made 
possible  for  America  and  the  world. 


Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  ^?eaker.  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ROOERS  of  Florida.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  should  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Florida  and 
thank  him  for  bringing  this  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 


ROGERS       PRAISES       PRESIDENT'S 
SPEECH  ON  CAMPUS  RIOTERS 

(Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
over  the  past  several  years  there  has 
been  a  growing  concern  over  the  violent 
activities  of  a  minority  of  our  Nation's 
students  in  universities  and  colleges. 

Members  of  Congress,  including  my- 
self, have  spoken  of  the  need  to  bring 
these  disorders  under  control  and  to 
again  allow  our  places  of  learning  to  re- 
turn to  the  task  of  educating  the  ma- 
jority of  students  who  do  want  to  learn. 

Because  of  my  concern,  I  was  heart- 
ened to  hear  the  President's  remarks  at 
the  graduation  exercises  at  General 
Beadle  State  College. 

I  think  that  the  fact  Is  significant  that 
the  President  made  mention  not  only  of 
the  violent  few  who  have  disregarded  the 
rights  of  others,  but  also  of  the  per- 
missive faculty  which  has  abandoned 
their  responsibilities. 

For  these  people  who  call  themselves 
educators  are  equally  guilty  for  encour- 
aging this  lack  of  understanding  of  a 
democracy  and  our  democratic  process. 

I  hope  that  the  President's  comments 
that  our  society  has  up  till  now  restrained 
its  resources  for  physically  quelling  these 
disorders  can  be  construed  as  a  firm 
warning  that  our  society  will  not  long 
continue  to  exercise  this  restraint  if  these 
disorders  continue. 

I  have  long  believed  that  those  who 
proclaim  themselves  as  leaders  of  revolu- 
tion are  indeed  heady  with  their  own 
power.  In  reality,  they  can  move  and 
speak  only  because  of  the  basic  tenets 
of  our  democracy  which  allows  them  this 
privilege,  a  privilege  which  they  have  to 
date  abused,  while  wrapping  themselves 
in  the  cloak  of  self-righteousness. 

I  think  one  quote  in  the  President's 
speech  was  most  cogent. 

In  a  free  society,  the  rights  of  none  are 
secure  unless  the  rights  of  all  are  respected. 

Campus  rioters  have  not  respected  the 
rights  of  others.  We  have  witnessed  the 
few  infringing  the  rights  of  the  many. 

As  the  President  pointed  out,  our  dem- 
ocratic process  has  the  wherewithal  to 
forcefully  see  to  it  that  those  rights  are 
not  infringed.  And  I  hope  that  the  Presi- 
dent's remarks  can  be  taken  as  an  indi- 
cation that  in  the  very  near  future  this 
intolerable  situation  will  be  brought  to 
an  end. 


FOREIGN  AFFAIRS:  DOUBLE- 
EDGED  T.TRS 

(Mr.  ADAIR  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  14, 
President  Nixon  very  eloquently  and 
forthrightly  described  to  the  American 
people,  and  to  the  world,  our  objectives 
in  Vietnam  and  our  efforts  to  achieve  an 
honorable  and  lasting  peace  in  that  area. 
The  President's  speech  was  well  received 
because  it  was  honest  and  laid  the  cards 
on  the  table.  We  can  only  wish  the  other 
side  were  as  forthright.  Unfortunately, 
all  too  many  Americans  fall  to  recognize 
that  the  Communists,  who  are  experts  at 
propaganda,  have  used  and  are  using  not 
only  distortions  of  facts,  but  double- 
edged  lies  as  a  revolutionary  warfare  tac- 
tic to  achieve  their  conquest  of  South 
Vietnam. 

A  column  by  C.  L.  Sulzberger,  which 
appeared  on  the  editorial  page  of  the 
May  30  issue  of  the  New  York  Times,  de- 
scribes how  Hanoi  has  used  propaganda 
and  the  direct  lie  to  influence  public 
opinion.  Mr.  Sulzberger  says: 

Revolutionary  warfare  is  most  ingeniously 
practiced  by  Hanoi  and  Its  greatest  success 
has  been  in  the  United  States  itself,  major 
poUtlcal  battlefield  of  the  Vietnam  confUct. 

Mr.  Sulzberger's  column  follows: 
Foreign  Affairs:  Doublx-Edoed  Lies 
(By  C.  L.  Sulzberger) 

CmcAOO. — The  poUtlcal  aspect  of  Revolu- 
tionary Warfare  is  at  least  as  Important  as 
ItB  mUltary  aspect  and  the  two  are  hitched 
in  tandem.  In  this  strategy,  propaganda  Is  of 
maximum  Importance  and  it  often  uses  Ilea 
to  accomplish  Its  ends. 

Dxirlng  March,  1969,  one  example  of  this 
came  when  Hanoi  decided  to  blame  Wash- 
ington for  the  Communist  offensive  in  South 
Vietnam  although  that  offensive  had  actually 
been  decided  by  Resolution  Eight  of  COSVN 
(the  Central  Office,  South  Vietnam)  last 
October.  Troops  assigned  to  it  began  march- 
ing down  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  TraU  through 
Laos  from  North  Vietnam  late  In  1968  and 
fresh  suppUes  were  moved  out  from  Cam- 
bodia and  secreted  In  advance  caches. 

COMMtJNIST    PRETENSE 

The  offensive  began  February  22  but  stim- 
ulated hostile  public  reaction  abroad,  dam- 
aging the  Communist  position  at  Paris  peace 
talks.  Hanoi  then  took  a  major  decision  along 
lines  described  in  the  March  20,  1969,  issue 
of  "Foreign  Report,"  newsletter  of  the  Lon- 
don "Economist." 

This  said:  "They  opted  for  the  direct  He; 
for  the  line  that  the  present  Communist 
attacks  were  essentlaUy  a  coimtermeaaure 
against  an  American  'offensive'.  .  .  .  Direc- 
tives were  Issued  to  Hanoi's  agents  In  all  the 
leading  western  centers — In  Paris,  London 
and  Stockholm — to  push  this  line  relentless- 
ly. ..  .  The  most  extraordinary  thing  Is  that 
so  many  Intelligent  people  have  swaUowed 
the  story." 
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Thla  U,  IsdMd.  Mrtnordlnary  aiooc  tb« 
offenalT*  wm«  pUnced  b«fo>«  Prwldent  John- 
■on  complately  balt«d  U^.  bomblnc  of  North 
Vietnam.  Palaataklng  mlUtiirT  p(«p&ra,tlons 
took  i>lae*  througttout  Ut«  1008 — with  no 
raftrane*  wbatMsrar  to  U^.  operation*. 
N«T«rtb«l«M,  Hanoi  sutMaquently  pretended 
It  only  aaeiuned  the  Initiative  In  response 
to  American  offenelTe  action — which  U  pat- 
ently impoeelble  because  of  the  length  of  time 
required  to  plan  and  mount  Its  own  oSen- 
•Ive. 

Revolutionary  Warfare  alao  Ilee  to  friends. 
An  example  occurred  with  a  Soviet  agent  who 
•poke  Vietnamese,  sent  to  laspect  the  guer- 
rillas in  IMfi  and  help  Moscow  decide  how 
far  It  etaould  commit  Itself. 

avrmo  Moacow 
An  lmp(»tant  Communist  offlcer,  Lieut. 
Col.  Le  Xuan  Ctauyen.  participated  In  this 
particular  hoax  aad  later  defected.  The  fol- 
lowing Is  taken  from  his  taped  account: 
"The  Russian  was  Interested  In  flnding  the 
extent  of  the  development  of  the  Front 
(NX.F.).  He  wanted  to  find  out  about  the 
level  of  military  activities.   .   .   . 

"The  Front  wanted  to  convince  the  Soviet 
Union  not  to  bow  to  the  United  States.  .  .  . 
Xtiey  ^riAted  to  have  the  full  support  at  the 
Soviet^. imd  all  the  aid  that  oovUd  be 
sent.  ...  At  that  time  the  Soviet  Union  was 
undecided." 

The  Russian  came  In  from  Cambodia  to  see 
"the  Military  Region  Headquarters  Com- 
mander and  Staff.'  It  was  difficult  to  arrange 
a  real  meeUng  so  'a  Special  Scene"  was  pre- 
pared The  Front  deelgned  a  setting  which 
"looked  like  a  real  oocmnand  headquarters  to 
be  used  by  a  talented  general  in  command  of 
a  guerrilla  army  hundreds  of  thousands 
strong.  .  .  . 

"The  lady  [titular]  Oen.  Nguyen  Thl  Dlnh 
[not  to  be  confused  with  the  N  L.P  dlplcxnat, 
Mme.  Blnhj  was  Installed  In  a  place  quite 
olose  to  the  border,  with  the  full  uimmlngs. 
equipment.  faclllUes  and  manp>ower,  all  the 
appearance  of  a  real  headquarters.  .  .  .  She 
was  also  supposed  to  be  a  common  woman 
who  had  emerged  from  the  masses.  .  .  . 

"The  atmosphere  was  tense  and  seemed  to 
reflect  the  active  situation  on  the  battlefield. 
The  Russian  looked  very  impressed  with 
what  he  saw  and  when  the  men  from  COSVN, 
who  really  direct  the  Front,  were  sure  that 
the  time  was  ripe  to  exploit  the  situation 
they  brought  the  Russian  Inalde  to  Interview 
Mrs.  Dlnh.  .  .  ." 

A  telephone  was  run  from  Mrs.  Dlnh's 
"headquarters"  to  a  nearby  bunker  where  an 
experienced  Vletoong  general.  Nguyen  Chi 
Thanh,  sat  eavesdropping.  "Whenever  she 
had  to  face  a  really  difficult  question  from 
the  Russian  .  .  .  she  exciised  herself  to  take 
a  phone  oaU.  It  was  of  course  from  Nguyen 
Chi  Thanh  vrtio  told  Mrs.  Dlnh  the  an- 
swers. .  .  .  Mrs.  Dlnh  looks  quite  Impressive 
but  frankly  she  reaUy  lacks  experience. 

A    GOOD   LAUGH 

"They  had  a  good  kick  out  of  laughing  at 
the  Russian.  They  even  killed  a  oouple  of 
chickens  to  celebrate.  .  .  .  The  Kremlin  had 
been  fooled  and  for  that  reason  they  were 
moat  elated." 

Similar  techniques  have  often  been  applied 
on  the  American  people.  Revolutionary  War- 
fare Is  moat  Ingenlotisly  pracUced  by  Hanoi 
and  Its  greatest  success  has  been  in  the 
United  Sutes  itself,  major  poUttcal  batUe- 
fleld  of  the  Vietnam  conflict. 
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B«r.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  June  3,  President  Richard 
Nixon  addressed  the  General  Beadle 
State  Ck)llege  in  Madison,  S.  Dak.  The 
President  in  his  statement  expressed 
the  view  ot  many  of  us  that  violence, 
whether  on  a  college  campus  or  else- 
where, cannot  be  condoned.  He  said  in 
his  speech: 

TBXT   or   PaXSXDKNT'S    ^DBXSS    ON    THB    CHAI.- 
LXNGS     or     RrVOLUTtONAaiXS     ON     Camfub, 

OaNZSAi.  Bbaolx  Stati  Oollxob,  Maoison' 
S.  Dak. 


TEXT  OP  THE  PRESIDENT'S  AD- 
DRESS ON  THE  CHALLENGE  OP 
REVOLUTIONARIES   ON    CAMPUS 

(Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 


Freedom:  A  condition  and  a  process. 
As  we  dedicate  this  beautiful  new  Ubrary. 
I  think  this  Is  the  time  and  the  place  to 
speak  of  some  basic  things  In  American  life. 
It' Is  the  time,  because  we  find  our  funda- 
mental values  under  bitter  and  even  violent 
attack:  it  la  the  place,  because  so  much  that 
Is  basic  Is  represented  here. 
Opportunity  for  all  is  represented  here. 
This  Is  a  small  college:  not  rich  and 
fanoous,  like  Harvard  or  Yale;  not  a  vast  state 
university  Uke  Berkeley  or  Bflchlgan.  But  for 
almost  90  years  it  has  served  the  people  of 
South  Dakota,  opemng  doors  of  opportunity 
for  thousands  of  deserving  young  men  and 
women. 

Uke  hundreds  of  other  flne  small  colleges 
across  the  naUon.  General  Beadle  State  Col- 
l«ga — bas  offered  a  chance  to  people  who 
might  not  otherwise  have  bad  a  chance. 

The  pioneer  spirit  Is  represented  here,  and 
the  progress  that  has  shaped  our  heritage. 

In  South  Dakota  we  still  can  sense  the 
daring  that  converted  a  raw  frontier  Into  part 
of  the  vast  heartland  of  America. 

The  vltaUty  of  thought  U  represented  here. 
A  college  library  is  a  place  of  living  Ideas — 
a  place  where  timeless  truths  are  collected, 
to  become  the  raw  materials  of  discovery.  In 
addition,  the  Karl  E.  Mundt  Ubrary  will 
house  the  papers  of  a  wise  and  dedicated  man 
who  for  30  years  has  been  at  the  center  of 
public  events.  Thus,  more  than  most,  this  Is 
a  library  of  both  thought  and  action,  comb- 
ing the  wisdom  of  past  ages  with  a  uniquely 
personal  record  of  the  present  tlma. 

VALCXS     CTNOCa     CHAUJCNOK 

As  we  dedlcats  this  place  of  Ideas,  there- 
fore, let  us  reflect  on  some  of  the  values  we 
have  Inherited,  which  are  now  under  chal- 
lenge. 

We  live  In  a  deeply  troubled  and  pro- 
foundly unsettled  time.  Drugs,  crime,  campus 
revolts,  racial  discord,  draft  resistance — on 
every  hand  we  find  old  standards  violated,  old 
values  discarded,  old  precepts  ignored.  A 
vocal  minority  of  the  young  are  opting  out  of 
the  process  by  which  a  clvlllzaUon  main- 
tains lu  contlntilty:  the  passing  on  of  values 
from  one  generaUon  to  the  next.  Old  and 

young  across  a  chasm  of  misunderstanding 

and  the  more  loudly  they  shout,  the  wider 
the  chasm  grows. 

As  a  result,  our  institutions  are  undergoing 
what  may  be  their  severest  challenge  yet.  I 
speak  not  of  the  physical  challenge:  the 
forces  and  threats  of  force  that  have  wracked 
our  cities,  and  now  our  colleges.  Force  can  be 
contained. 

We  have  the  power  to  strike  back  if  need 
be.  and  to  prevail.  The  nation  has  survived 
other  attempts  at  this.  It  has  not  been  a  lack 
of  civil  power,  but  the  reluctance  of  a  free 
people  to  employ  It.  that  so  often  has  stayed 
the  hand  of  authorities  faced  with  confron- 
tation. 

The  chaUenge  I  speak  of  Is  deeper:   the 

challenge  to  our  values,  and  to  the  moral  base 

of  the  authority  that  sustains  thoee  values. 

At    the    outset,    let   me   draw    one    clear 

distinction. 

coNCBUfxs  wrrH  conduct 
A    great    deal    of    today's    debate    about 
"values."   or   about    "morality."   centers   on 
what  essenUaUy  are  private  values  and  per- 
sonal codes:  patterns  of  dress  and  appear- 


ance, sexual  mores;  reUglous  practices;  the 
uses  to  which  a  person  Intends  to  put  his  own 
life. 

These  are  immensely  Important,  but  they 
are  not  the  values  I  mean  to  discuss  here 

My  concern  today  U  not  with  the  length  of 
a  person's  hair,  but  with  his  conduct  in  rela- 
tlon  to  his  community;  not  with  what  be 
wears,  but  with  his  Impact  on  the  process  by 
which  a  free  society  governs  itself. 

I  speak  not  of  private  morality  but  of  pub- 
lic morality — and  of  "morality"  In  its  broad- 
est sense,  as  a  set  of  standards  by  which  the 
community  chooses  to  Judge  itself. 

Some  critics  call  ours  an  "Inunoral"  society 
because  they  disagree  with  Its  policies,  or 
they  refuse  to  obey  its  laws  because  they 
claim  that  those  laws  have  no  moral  basis. 
Yet  the  structure  of  our  laws  has  rested  from 
the  beginning  on  a  foundation  of  moral  pur- 
pose. 

That  moral  purpose  embodies  what  la, 
above  all.  a  deeply  hiunane  set  of  values—^ 
rooted  In  a  profound  respect  for  the  Indl- 
vldual.  for  the  Integrity  of  hU  person  and  the 
dignity  of  his  humanity. 

At  flrst  glance,  there  Is  something  homely 
and  unexciting  about  basic  values  we  have 
long  believed  in.  We  feel  apologetic  about 
espousing  them;  even  the  profoundest  truths 
become  cliches  with  repetition.  But  they  can 
be  live  sleeping  giants:  slow  to  rouse,  but 
magnificent  in  their  strength. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  those  values— so 
familiar  now.  and  yet  once  so  revolutionary- 
Uberty:  recognising  that  llberUes  can 
only  exist  In  balance,  with  the  liberty  of 
each  stopping  at  that  point  at  which  It 
would  Infringe  the  liberty  of  another. 

Freedom  of  conscience:  meaning  that  each 
person  has  the  freedom  of  his  own  consci- 
ence, and  therefore  none  has  the  right  to 
dictate  the  conscience  of  his  neighbor. 

Justice:  recognizing  that  true  Justice  is 
Impartial,  and  that  no  man  can  be  judge  in 
his  own  cause. 

Himian  dignity:  a  dignity  that  Inspires 
pride.  Is  rooted  In  self-reliance  and  provides 
the  satisfaction  of  being  a  useful  and  re- 
spected member  of  the  community. 

Concern  for  the  disadvantaged  and  dispos- 
sessed: but  a  concern  that  neither  panders 
nor  patronizes. 

The  right  to  participate  in  public  deci- 
sions: which  carries  with  It  the  duty  to  abide 
by  those  decisions  when  reached,  recogniz- 
ing that  no  one  can  have  his  own  way  all  the 
time. 

Human  fulfillment:  in  the  sense  not  of 
imllmlted  license,  but  of  maximum  oonor- 
tunlty. 

The  right  to  grow,  to  reach  upward,  to  be 
all  that  we  can  become.  In  a  system  that 
rewards  enterprise,  encourages  innovation 
and  honors  excellence. 

In  essence,  these  all  are  aspects  of  free- 
dom. They  Inhere  In  the  concept  of  free- 
dom; they  aim  at  extending  freedom:  they 
celebrate  the  uses  of  freedom.  They  are  not 
new.  But  they  are  as  timeless  and  as  timely 
as  the  human  spirit  because  they  are  rooted 
tn  the  human  spirit. 

Our  basic  values  concern  not  only  what 
we  seek  but  how  we  seek  It. 

Freedom  Is  a  condition;  It  also  Is  a  process. 
And  the  process  is  essential  to  the  freedom 
Itself. 

We  have  a  Constitution  that  sets  certain 
limits  on  what  government  can  do  but  that 
allows  wide  discretion  within  those  limits. 
We  have  a  system  of  divided  powers,  of 
checks  and  balances,  of  periodic  elections, 
all  of  which  are  designed  to  insure  that  the 
majority  has  a  chance  to  work  Its  will — but 
not  to  override  the  rights  of  the  minority 
or  to  Infringe  the  rights  of  the  Individual. 

What  tills  adds  up  to  Is  a  democratic 
process,  carefully  constructed  and  stringent- 
ly  guarded.   It   Is   not   perfect.   No   system 

could  be.  But  It  has  served  the  nation  well 

and   nearly   two   centuries   of   growth   and 
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change  testify  to  Its  strength  and  adapta- 
bility. 

They  testify,  also,  to  the  fact  that  ave- 
nues of  peaceful  change  do  exUt.  Those  who 
can  make  a  persuasive  case  for  changes 
they  want  can  achlsve  them  through  this 
orderly  process. 

To  challenge  a  particular  policy  Is  one 
thing:  to  challenge  the  government's  right 
to  set  it  is  another — for  this  denies  the 
process  of  freedom. 

rOKKlfOST    TALtn   DXMTKD 

Lately,  however,  a  great  many  people  have 
become  Impatient  with  the  democratic  proc- 
ess. Some  of  the  more  extreme  even  argue. 
with  curious  logic,  that  there  Is  no  majority, 
because  the  majority  has  no  right  to  hold 
opinions  that  they  disagree  with. 

Scorning  persuasion,  they  prefer  coercion. 
Awarding  themselves  what  they  call  a  higher 
morality,  they  try  to  bully  authorities  Into 
yielding  to  their  "demands." 

On  college  camp\ises.  they  draw  support 
from  faculty  members  who  should  know  bet- 
ter; m  the  larger  community,  they  find  the 
usual  apologists  ready  to  excuse  any  tactic 
In  the  name  of  "prop-ess." 

It  should  be  self-evident  that  this  sort  of 
self-righteous  moral  arrogance  has  no  place 
in  a  free  community.  It  denies  the  most 
fundamental  of  all  the  values  we  hold:  re- 
spect for  the  rights  of  others.  This  principle 
of  mutual  respect  Is  the  keystone  of  the  en- 
tire structure  of  ordered  liberty  that  makes 
freedom  possible. 

The  student  who  invades  an  administra- 
tion building,  roughs  up  the  dean,  rifles  the 
files  and  Issues  "noc-negotiable  demands" 
may  have  some  of  his  demands  met  by  a  per- 
missive university  administration.  But  the 
greater  his  "victory"  the  more  he  will  have 
undermined  the  security  of  his  own  rights. 

In  a  free  society,  the  rights  of  none  are 
secure  unless  the  rights  of  all  are  respected. 
It  Is  precisely  the  structure  of  law  and  cus- 
tom that  he  has  chosen  to  violate — the  proc- 
ess of  freedom — by  which  the  rights  of  all 
are  protected. 

We  have  long  considered  our  colleges  and 
universities  citadels  of  freedom,  where  the 
rule  of  reason  prevails.  Now  both  the  process 
of  freedom  and  the  rule  of  reason  are  under 
attack.  At  the  same  time,  our  colleges  are 
under  pressure  to  collapse  their  educational 
Etandards  in  the  misguided  belief  that  this 
would  promote  "opportunity." 

Instead  of  seeking  to  raise  lagging  students 
up  to  meet  the  college  standards,  the  cry 
now  Is  to  lower  the  standards  to  meet  the 
students.  This  is  the  old.  familiar,  self-indul- 
gent cry  for  the  easy  way.  It  debases  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  educational  process. 

There  Is  no  easy  way  to  excellence,  no 
short-cut  to  the  truth,  no  magic  wand  that 
can  produce  a  trained  and  disciplined  mind 
without  the  hard  discipline  of  learning.  To 
yield  to  these  demands  would  weaken  the 
Institution;  more  Importantly.  It  would  cheat 
the  student  of  what  he  comes  to  a  college  for: 
his  education. 

No  group,  as  a  group,  should  be  a  mora 
zealous  defender  of  the  Integrity  of  academic 
standards  and  the  rule  of  reason  In  academic 
life  than  the  faculties  of  our  great  Institu- 
tions. If  they  simply  follow  the  loudest  voices, 
parrot  the  latest  slogan,  yield  to  unreasonable 
denoands,  they  will  have  won  not  the  respect 
but  the  contempt  of  their  students. 

THX  Rioim  or  8TUOXNT8 
Students  have  a  right  to  guidance,  to  lead- 
ership, to  direction;  they  have  a  right  to 
expect  their  teachers  to  listen,  and  to  be  rea- 
sonable, but  also  to  stand  for  something — 
and  most  especially,  to  stand  for  the  rule  of 
reason  against  the  rule  of  force. 

Our  colleges  have  their  weaknesses.  Some 
have  become  too  Impersonal,  or  too  Ingrown, 
and  curricula  have  lagged.  But  with  all  Its 
faults,  the  fact  remains  that  the  American 
system  of  higher  education  Is  the  best  In 


this  whole  Imperfect  world — and  It  provides. 
In  the  United  States  today,  a  better  educa- 
tion for  more  students  of  all  economic  levels 
than  ever  before,  anywhere,  in  the  history 
of  the  world. 

This  Is  no  small  achievement. 

Often,  the  worst  mischief  Is  done  by  the 
name  of  the  best  cause.  In  our  zeal  for  instant 
reform,  we  should  be  careful  not  to  destroy 
our  educational  standards,  and  our  educa- 
tional system  along  with  them;  and  not  to 
undermine  the  process  of  freedom,  on  which 
all  else  rests. 

The  process  of  freedom  will  be  less  threat- 
ened In  America,  however.  If  we  pay  more 
heed  to  one  of  the  great  cries  of  the  young 
today.  I  speak  now  of  their  demand  for 
honesty:  intellectual  honesty,  ptersonal  hon- 
esty, public  honesty. 

Much  of  what  seems  to  be  revolt  Is  really 
little  more  than  this:  an  attempt  to  strip 
away  sham  and  pretense,  to  puncture  Illu- 
sion, to  get  down  to  the  basic  nub  of  truth. 

We  should  welcome  this.  We  have  seen 
too  many  patterns  of  deception: 

In  political  life,  Impossible  promises. 

In  advertising,  extravagant  claims. 

In  business,  shady  deals. 

In  personal  life,  we  all  have  witnessed 
deceits  that  ranged  from  the  "little  white 
He"  to  moral  hypocrisy;  from  cheating  on 
Income  taxes  to  bilking  Insurance  companies. 

In  public  life,  we  have  seen  reputations 
destroyed  by  smear,  and  gimmicks  paraded 
as  panaceas.  We  have  heard  shrill  voices  of 
hate,  shouting  lies,  and  sly  voices  of  malice, 
twisting  facts. 

INTKIXZCTT7AI.    OT1INA8TIC8 

Even  In  Intellectual  life,  we  too  often  have 
seen  logical  gymnastics  performed  to  Justify 
a  pet  theory,  and  refusal  to  accept  facts  that 
fall  to  support  It. 

Absolute  honesty  would  be  ungenerous. 
Courtesy  compels  us  to  welcome  the  un- 
wanted visitor;  kindness  leads  us  to  compli- 
ment the  homely  girl  on  how  pretty  she  looks. 
But  In  our  public  discussions,  we  sorely  need 
a  kind  of  honesty  that  has  too  often  been 
lacking;  the  honesty  of  straight  talk;  a  doing 
away  with  hyperbole;  a  careful  concern  with 
the  gradations  of  truth,  and  a  frank  recogni- 
tion of  the  limits  of  our  knowledge  about  the 
problems  we  have  to  deal  with. 

We  have  long  demanded  financial  Integrity 
In  public  life;  we  now  need  the  most  rigorous 
kind  of  Intellectual  Integrity  In  public  de- 
bate. 

Unless  we  can  find  a  way  to  speak  plainly, 
truly,  unself-consclously,  about  the  facts  of 
public  life,  we  may  find  that  our  grip  on  the 
forces  of  history  Is  too  loose  to  control  our 
own  destiny. 

The  honesty  of  straight  talk  leads  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  some  of  our  recent  social  ex- 
periments have  worked,  and  some  have  failed, 
and  that  most  have  achieved  something — but 
less  than  their  advance  billing  promised. 

This  same  honesty  Is  concerned  not  with 
assigning  blame,  but  with  discovering  what 
lessons  can  be  drawn  from  that  experience  In 
order  to  design  better  programs  next  time. 
Perhaps  the  goals  were  unattainable;  perhaps 
the  means  were  inadequate;  perhaps  the  pro- 
gram was  based  on  an  unrealistic  assessment 
of  human  nature. 

We  can  learn  these  lessons  only  to  the 
extent  that  we  can  be  candid  with  one  an- 
other. We  face  enormously  complex  choices. 
In  approaching  these,  confrontation  Is  no 
substitute  for  consultation;  passionate  con- 
cern gets  us  nowhere  without  dispassionate 
analysis.  More  fundamentally,  our  structure 
of  faith,  and  faith  depends  on  faith,  and 
faith  depends  on  truth. 

The  values  we  cherish  are  sustained  by  a 
fabric  of  mutual  self-restraint,  woven  of  ordi- 
nary civil  decency,  respect  for  the  rights  of 
others,  respect  for  the  laws  of  the  community, 
and  respect  for  the  democratic  process  of 
orderly  change. 

The  purpose  of  these  restraints  Is  not  to 


protect  an  "establishment."  but  to  establish 
the  protection  of  liberty;  not  to  prevent 
change,  but  to  Insure  that  change  reflects 
the  public  will  and  respects  the  rights  of  all. 

This  process  Is  our  most  precious  resource 
as  a  nation.  But  It  depends  on  public  accept- 
ance, public  understanding  and  public  faith. 

Whether  our  values  are  maintained  de- 
pends ultimately  not  on  the  Oovemment.  but 
on  the  people. 

A  nation  can  be  only  as  great  as  its  people 
want  It  to  be. 

A  nation  can  be  only  as  free  as  Its  people 
Insist  that  It  be. 

A  nation's  laws  are  only  as  strong  as  Its 
people's  will  to  see  them  enforced. 

A  nation's  freedoms  are  only  as  secure  as 
its  people's  determination  to  see  them  main- 
tained. 

A  nation's  values  are  only  as  lasting  as  the 
ability  of  each  generation  to  pass  them  on  to 
the  next. 

We  often  have  a  tendency  to  turn  away 
from  the  familiar  because  it  is  familiar,  and 
to  seek  the  new  becatise  It  Is  new. 

To  those  Intoxicated  with  the  romance  of 
violent  revolution,  the  continuing  revolution 
of  democracy  may  seem  unexciting.  But  no 
system  bas  ever  liberated  the  spirits  of  so 
many  so  fully.  Nothing  has  ever  "turned  on" 
man's  energies,  his  Imagination,  his  unfet- 
tered creativity,  the  vray  the  Ideal  of  freedom 
has. 

Some  see  America's  vast  wealth,  and  pro- 
test that  this  has  made  us  "materialistic." 
But  we  should  not  be  apologetic  about  our 
abundance.  We  should  not  fall  Into  the  easy 
trap  of  confusing  the  production  of  things 
with  the  worship  of  things.  We  produce  abun- 
dantly; but  our  values  tvu-n  not  on  what  we 
have,  but  on  what  we  believe. 

We  believe  in  liberty,  and  decency,  and 
the  process  of  freedom.  On  these  beliefs  we 
rest  our  pride  as  a  nation;  In  these  beliefs, 
we  rest  our  hopes  for  the  future;  and  by  our 
fidelity  to  the  process  of  freedom,  we  can 
assure  to  otirselves  and  our  posterity  the 
blessings  of  freedom. 

I  believe  the  President's  stat«nent  is  a 
significant  one.  As  we  attempt  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  our  society  it  Is 
necessary  to  liave  a  high  degree  of  pres- 
idential leadership.  I  am  confident  that 
President  Nixon  will  make  this  speech 
but  the  first  of  a  number  of  talks  on  this 
subject.  It  must  be  recognized  that  or- 
derly processes  are  required  before  one 
can  accomplish  change.  This,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  what  the  President  has  said  and 
I  commend  him  for  his  continuing  con- 
cern for  the  problems  of  all  Americans. 


DETRICK  SAFETY  RECORD 
IMPRESSIVE 

(Mr.  BEALL  of  Maryland  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BEALL  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  much  has  been  said  in  this 
House  about  the  biological  and  chemical 
warfare  programs  carried  on  imder  the 
Department  of  Defense.  On  several  oc- 
casions statements  have  been  published 
which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  there 
is  a  great  danger  to  the  general  public 
in  the  development,  testing  and  trans- 
portation of  lethal  chemicals  and  bio- 
logical agents. 

One  of  the  primary  installations  re- 
sponsible for  reseach  in  the  area  of  bio- 
logical warfare  is  an  installation  In  my 
district,  Port  Detrick,  at  Frederick,  Md. 
Soon  after  the  charges  were  made,  the 
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command  at  Fort  Detrick  undertook  a 
study  to  determine  the  reliability  of  the 
safety  methods  used  at  the  base.  I  have 
recently  received  a  reply  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  with  the  results 
of  this  Investigation  and  Include  them 
In  the  CoNGRXSoioNAi.  Record  for  all  to 
see.  This  statement  from  the  Army  Inci- 
dentally was  sent  by  them  to  the  news 
media. 

I  think  It  Is  most  Interesting  to  note 
the  safety  record  of  the  base  In  relation 
to  other  Industries  which  are  quite  com- 
mon In  many  communities.  As  you  will 
see  from  the  statistics,  Port  Detrick  has 
a  record  that  should  be  praised  rather 
than  criticized.  It  is  also  quite  pertinent 
to  note  that  In  the  26  years  that  Port 
Detrick  has  been  in  operation  there  Is 
no  record  of  any  nonemployee  In  the 
community  ever  having  been  Infected  by 
contact  with  a  biological  agent  from  the 
base.  This  is  truly  a  remarkable 
achievement. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
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Mat  2.  1000. 
-Tb«.B*partin«nt  of  Army  •ccldent  record 
la  commendable.  The  record  for  all  type*  of 
occupational  injtirlee,  which  Include  Indus- 
trial, mechanical,  biological  and  chemical  ac- 
cldenta  In  the  Army,  and  at  Port  Dertrlck  In 
particular.  Is  eacellent. 

During  the  IdM  to  1968  period  the  fre- 
quency of  on-the-job  injury  at  Fort  Detrick 
was  ten  times  leas  than  that  for  all  federal 
clvUlan  employees.  Por  the  statistically 
minded,  this  comparlaon  Is  made  in  terms 
of  the  frequency  rates  for  disabling  Injuries, 
from  any  occupatlonally  connected  cause,  per 
million  man  hours  of  work.  These  rates  are: 
0.66  for  Port  Detrick,  1.40  for  the  com- 
munications Industry,  and  other  such  rates 
as  electrical  utilities  6.17.  aU  federal  clylllan 
employees  6.90.  all  Industry  7.22,  printing  and 
publishing  12.61,  and  the  mining  of  under- 
ground coal  35.27.  The  Industry  figures  have 
been  published  by  the  National  Safety  Coun- 
cil Ln  lU  1068  edition  of  Accident  Pacts. 

Prior  to  the  beginning  of  1960,  when  new 
vaccines  and  improved  safety  equipment 
came  Into  general  use  at  Port  Detrick,  the 
number  of  Infections  in  the  laboratory  each 
year  was  high  la  comparison  to  other  major 
biological  reseaich  institutions.  The  reason 
for  this  Is  that,  in  comparison  to  Fort  Detrick, 
only  a  small  percentage  of  the  employees  In 
these  other  institutions  was  engaged  in 
hazardoiis  work, 

Diirlng  the  17  years  from  1943  through 
1959  there  were  370  accidental  infections  at 
Fort  Detrick.  In  the  last  nine  years,  1960 
through  1968.  there  were  50  cases  of  which 
19  were  hoepltaUzed.  This  reflecU  an  In- 
creasing effectl«eneas  of  the  safety  precau- 
tions at  Port  Detrick  that  also  is  documented 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  calendar  years  1966 
and  1967  there  were  no  hospitalized  cases.  In 
1968  to  the  preaent  there  have  been  no 
infections. 

Every  effort  is  being  made  to  continue  this 
excellent  record.  This  unusually  fine  per- 
formance relies  in  part  on  reporting  and 
investigating  the  cause  of  a  large  number 
of  nominally  trivial  accldenu.  This  is  be- 
cause, in  any  work  area,  the  reporting  of 
minor  first  aid  cases  warns  the  safety  director 
of  potential  aocldent  situations  which,  if 
uncorrected,  n^ght  possibly  lead  to  serious 
Injuries. 

At  Fort  Detrick  the  encouragement  to  re- 
port even  the  most  minor  accidents  and  in- 
cidents resulted  in  3330  accident  reports  dur- 
ing 1954-1963,  about  half  of  which  were  in 
the  lat>oratoriea  and  these  prlnuully  con- 
sisted of  minor  cuts,  abrasions  and  Incidences 
of  glassware  breakage  or  droppage  that  oc- 
curred but  did  not  result  In  injury.  In  this 


lAolusive  figure  of  3380  aocldenta,  there  were 
168  InfecUons  of  which  21  %  did  not  require 
hoapltallxatlon. 

One  of  the  major  concerns  at  Fort  Detrick 
is  the  protection  of  the  surrounding  com- 
munity from  any  disease  being  studied  in 
the  laboratories.  All  air  from  infectious  dis- 
sease  laboratories  Is  incinerated  or  filtered. 
The  sewage  U  sterilized  All  laboratory  trash 
is  burned  or  otherwise  decontaminated.  Even 
the  clothing  of  Port  Detrick  laboratory  em- 
ployees is  stenilMd  aad  laundered  in  a  spe- 
cial laundry  on  the  InsUUatlon.  Special  gas- 
tight  cabinet  equipment,  and  other  cabinets 
with  carefully  controlled  air  now,  have  been 
developed  to  prevent  escape  of  mlcroorga- 
nUms.  These  cabineu  have  proved  them- 
selves to  be  so  valuable  In  protecting  per- 
sonnel that  they  have  been  adopted  for  use  In 
a  special  laboratory  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  NaUonal  Cancer  Institute,  and  at  the 
Lunar  Receiving  Laboratory  in  Houston, 
Texas,  where  the  moon  samples  will  be  re- 
ceived sometime  this  year. 

In  continuation  of  this  policy  of  caution 
for  the  community  health,  local  and  na- 
tional public  health  officials  are  kept  fully 
Informed  of  all  matters  that  may  conceiv- 
ably affect  the  public.  There  have  been  three 
deaths  resulting  from  laboratory  infection 
at  Port  Detrick  during  the  26  years  of  the 
InstaliaUons  existence.  These  were  reported 
to  the  scientific  community  and  to  the  press 
In  other  biological  laboratories  the  number 
and  frequency  of  deaths  from  laboratory 
Infections  is  about  six  times  greater  than  at 
Fort  Detrick.  For  example,  a  report  by  a  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  investigator  in  1961  re- 
vealed that,  in  the  United  SUtes  and  abroad, 
there  was  a  history  of  2,348  infections  with 
107  deaths.  This  results  In  a  fauilty  rate  over 
six  times  that  of  Port  Detrick.  Another  sur- 
vey reported  fauilty  rates  for  laboratory  In- 
fections ranging  from  twice  the  Port  Detrick 
rate  for  United  States  Hospital  personnel,  to 
ten  times  that  for  foreign  countries.  This  sur- 
vey was  part  of  a  doctoral  thesis  written  in 
1966  by  O,  Brlggs  PhlUips.  of  the  Port  Det- 
rick safety  staff,  for  the  Division  of  General 
Education  and  Center  for  Safety  EducaUon 
at  New  York  University. 

A  case  of  pneumonic  plague  in  1959  proved 
to  be  an  excellent  test  of  Detrick's  highly 
organized  and  specialized  medical  treatment 
facilities  The  history  of  this  disease  shows 
that  those  who  contract  plague  seldom  live 
unless  treated  within  24  hours.  At  Port 
Detrick  the  patient  became  ill  In  the  morn- 
ing, was  admitted  to  the  Port  Detrick  hos- 
pital in  the  afternoon,  diagnosis  was  made 
by  the  next  morning,  the  Frederick  County 
Public  Health  Officer  was  notified  that  same 
day,  and  with  his  concurrence  health  meas- 
ures were  taken  to  treat  the  patient  and 
prevent  spread  of  the  disease.  AU  efforts  were 
successful.  The  patient  was  cured  and  the 
disease  did  not  spread. 

In  the  US.  during  1950  to  1968  there  were 
34  cases  of  plague  with  1 1  deaths,  according 
to  the  Public  Health  Service  Communicable 
Disease  Center  Bacterial  Disease  Section  In 
AtlanU.  Throughout  the  world  in  1966  there 
were  1326  cases  of  plague,  of  which  120  died. 
Standards  for  safe  shipping  containers,  to 
be  used  In  the  transportation  of  infectious 
materials,  were  not  the  subject  of  specUl 
Federal  regulations  in  1953,  except  for  med- 
ical diagnostic  specimens  sent  through  the 
mall.  At  that  time  Port  Detrick,  on  Its  own 
InltlaUve,  began  testing  the  strength  of  con- 
tainers for  transport  of  these  materials,  by 
dropping  them  from  various  heighto  onto  a 
concrete  surface.  On  34  May  1966  a  2^  gallon 
bottle  of  living  poliomyelitis  virus  vaccine, 
from  a  commercial  pharmaceutical  labora- 
tory, broke  open  and  leaked  at  the  Washing- 
ton National  Airport  during  a  cargo  transfer. 
Although  Detrick  was  not  Involved,  lu  per- 
sonnel were  aaked  to  decontaminate  the 
aircraft. 
Aa  a  reault  of  this  Incident  the  Public 


Health  Service  Issued  Federal  Regulation 
42  CPR  72.36  that  set  the  standards  for  trans- 
portaUon  of  Infectious  materials  and  limited 
the  transportable  quantities  to  one  gallon 
per  container.  Since  that  time  the  Army  has 
continued  its  tests  to  Instire  that  no  micro- 
organisms win  leak  from  the  container,  even 
after  drops  from  extreme  heights  to  hard 
sou  and  concrete.  In  1966,  represenUtlves  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  Army.  Air  Force 
Navy,  and  PubUc  Health  Service  began  a 
series  of  meetings  to  establish  requirements 
for  safe  shipping  containers  for  InfecUous 
materials.  As  a  result.  In  1966  three  cargo 
aircraft  containing  shipping  containers  were 
crashed  at  takeoff  and  landing  speed,  exceed- 
ing 138  miles  per  hour,  into  an  Inmiovable 
concrete  wall.  The  containers  survived  with- 
out leakage.  These  tests  resulted  In  setting 
standards  for  packaging  and  shipping. 

The  net  effect  of  the  precautions  employed 
by  Department  of  Defense  and  Fort  Detrick 
is  that  there  has  never  been  any  leakage  of 
InfecUous  material  during  a  Department  of 
Defense  shipment,  nor  has  any  member  of 
the  general  public  ever  been  infected. 


YOUTH    FOR    DECENCY    RALLY    IN 
BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 


(Mr,  BUCHANAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  l 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  liis 
remarks. ) 

Mr,  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday  last,  it  was  my  distinct  pleasure 
to  attend  a  Youth  for  Decency  rally  in 
Birmingham,  the  city  It  Is  my  privilege  to 
represent  in  Congress. 

I  found  It  highly  encouraging,  amid 
all  the  turmoil  on  campuses  across  the 
Nation  and  the  violent  demonstrations 
by  a  portion  of  our  youth,  to  see  young 
people  so  concerned  about  seeking  posi- 
tive solutions  to  today's  problems. 

A  crowd  of  several  thousand  came  to 
hear  six  young  Americans  speak  out  for 
decency  and  democracy.  Many  of  those 
attending  the  rally  dashed  under  the 
bleachers  when  a  downpour  drenched 
Legion  Field,  but  they  remained  through 
the  rain  to  hear  the  program. 

The  young  people's  addresses  covered 
nearly  every  sphere  of  contemporary 
life.  Alabama's  Jimlor  Miss,  Carol  Ann 
Crowgey,  spoke  on  "Belief  in  God  and 
That  He  Loves  Us";  Negro  policeman 
Prank  Horn  on  "Love  of  Country";  Negro 
radio  newsman  "TaU"  Paul  White  on 
"Love  of  Family  and  Respect  for  Author- 
ity" ;  former  Girls'  State  President  Cathy 
Johnson  on  "Reverence  for  One's  Self," 
and  Stan  Moss,  "Equality  of  All  Men." 

The  rally  was  organized  by  a  young 
coastguardsman,  Steve  Gllbreath,  who 
was  granted  leave  to  attend  the  rally.  His 
coorganizatlonal  committee  members 
were  Ray  Smith  and  Jeanus  Wallace,  vice 
presidents:  Debbie  Gllbreath  and  Cindy 
Butler,  secretaries,  and  Sandl  Harding, 
treasurer. 

A  choral  group  which  calls  itself  Sing 
Out  Valley  provided  some  very  Hne  music 
for  the  rally  which  radio  personalities 
Doug  Layton  and  Tommy  Charles 
emceed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  district  is  not  unique 
In  the  desire  by  many  of  its  youth  to 
spread  democracy  through  decency.  Ral- 
lies of  this  type  are  going  on  throughout 
the  Nation.  I  wish  they  would  be  as 
thoroughly  covered  by  our  news  media  as 
the  campus  riots. 
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ThB  media  give  little  coverage  to  a 
gathering  of  thousands  of  young  people 
who  meet  for  a  decency  rally,  but  the 
story  of  a  few  militants  protesting  or 
seizing  an  administration  building  often 
finds  its  way  into  headlines. 

The  young  people  who  spoke  in  Bir- 
mingham are  not  passlvlsts — they  are 
not  content  to  sit  back  and  let  the  world 
go  by.  When  they  find  things  that  need 
to  be  changed,  and  there  are  such  things, 
they  work  toward  that  change,  but  not 
through  violence  and  anarchy. 

These  young  people,  I  think,  represent 
the  majority  of  American  youth  and  are 
an  indication  that  this  country  still  has 
an  outstanding  future. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr  Speaker,  throughout 
the  years  that  I  was  active  in  profession- 
al baseball  and  ever  since  then,  for  that 
matter,  I  was  associated  with  youth  in 
one  way  or  another. 

I  learned  a  long  time  ago  that  the 
yoimg  people  of  this  Nation  warrant  the 
respect,  the  understanding,  and  the  love 
of  their  elders.  Given  a  chance,  a  young 
boy  or  girl  accepts  and  takes  on  respon- 
sibility with  imbounded  energy. 

The  Youth  Decency  Rallys  are  indica- 
tions of  this — evidence  that  the  young 
people  of  today  will  not  sit  back  and 
allow  their  reputations  to  be  blemished 
by  an  irresponsible  minority. 

The  young  people  are  the  heart  of  this 
Nation — and  it  Is  gratifying  to  know  that 
they  are  accepting  the  responsibility  of 
going  all  out  to  insure  that  America  re- 
mains a  decent  and  beautiful  place  to 
live.  I  feel  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  should  commend  these  fine 
young  people  for  the  wonderful  work 
they  are  doing.  We  have  a  responsiblhty 
to  support  those  things  which  promote 
the  ideals  of  this  country.  The  youth  de- 
cency programs  do  exemplify  the  phi- 
losophy this  country  was  founded  on. 

I  would  like  to  join  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Buchanan)  .  In  asking  for  the  unani- 
mous endorsement  of  Congress  for  this 
truly  American  movement. 


FOUNDATION  OF  ALL  GREAT  RE- 
PUBLICS IS  THE  QUALITY  OF  THE 
PEOPLE  THAT  INHABIT  THAT 
NATION 

(Mr.  BLACKBURN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
foundation  of  all  great  republics  is  the 
quality  of  the  people  that  inhabit  that 
nation.  America  has  always  been  a  great 
Nation  because  its  leaders  and  people 
have  been  progressive,  honest,  tuid  edu- 
cated. In  our  rapidly  changing  world,  the 
need  for  a  highly  educated  populous  is 
becoming  more  urgent  and  apparent. 
However,  as  this  need  is  increasing  so  is 
the  cost  Involved  in  providing  higher 
education  for  our  people. 

One  of  the  hallmarks  of  American  cul- 
ture is  the  reliance  of  the  Individual  on 
providing  for  his  own  needs.  In  the  past, 
American  students  have  both  worked  and 
attended  school  at  the  same  time.  How- 
ever, this  era  is  quickly  passing.  Because 
of  the  academic  community's  Increasing 


demand  on  the  student's  time  and  the 
skyrocketing  cost  of  education,  the  bur- 
den of  financing  the  higher  education  of 
our  youth  has  fallen  on  the  parents,  the 
university,  and  the  Government.  Pres- 
ently, in  a  public  university,  it  costs  the 
average  male  student  at  least  $964  for 
tuition,  room  and  board  for  1  academic 
year,  and  the  average  cost  in  a  private 
university  is  $2,048  for  1  academic  year. 
Thus,  it  is  readily  seen  that  there  is  a 
great  need  to  provide  some  assistance  to 
those  parents  who  are  providing  higher 
education  for  our  Nation's  youth. 

I  believe  that  when  someone  spends  a 
large  sum  to  provide  himself  or  his  chil- 
dren with  a  higher  education,  he  is 
spending  money  in  the  national  interest, 
and  It  Is  only  fair  that  the  Nation  try  to 
ease  his  burden  through  our  tax  laws. 

Therefore,  today,  I  am  Introducing  a 
bill  that  will  provide  a  tax  credit  for 
higher  education.  The  basic  provisions  of 
my  bill  are: 

A  100-percent  tax  credit  on  the  first 
$200  spent  on  the  cost  of  higher  educa- 
tion; 75  percent  tax  credit  on  the  next 
$300;  25  percent  tax  credit  on  the  next 
$1,000. 

In  order  to  help  equalize  the  benefits 
among  different  tax  brackets,  I  am  pro- 
viding for  a  1  percent  reduction  from  the 
tax  credit  for  those  earning  an  adjusted 
gross  income  in  excess  of  $25,000.  Thus, 
SiS  an  individual  reaches  a  higher  tax 
bracket,  the  tax  credit  will  be  smaller 
for  him  than  for  an  individual  In  a  lower 
tax  bracket. 

The  tax  credit  will  be  available  to  any- 
one who  pays  the  specific  expenses  of  an 
individual  to  obtain  a  higher  education. 
It  will  be  available  to  students  trying  to 
put  themselves  through  school.  It  will  be 
available  to  parents  trying  to  help  their 
children  through  college  and  it  will  be 
available  to  anyone  who  contributes  ad- 
ditional financial  aid.  Thus,  this  measure 
would  help  to  create  individual  scholar- 
ships where  the  donor  would  receive  a  tax 
credit.  Colleges  smd  universities  could  en- 
courage their  alumni  to  give  scholarships 
to  deserving  students. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  many 
of  our  graduating  high  school  seniors  are 
not  going  to  college  but  plan  to  attend 
post-secondary  schools  such  as  business, 
trade,  technical,  and  other  vocational  in- 
stitutions. It  would  be  discriminatory  to 
exclude  individuals  who  are  attending 
these  institutions.  Therefore,  in  my  defi- 
rUtion  of  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, I  Include  the  above-mentioned  in- 
stitutions. 

There  are  many  students  in  college  to- 
day who  are  receiving  full  or  partial 
scholarships.  If  my  bill  were  enacted, 
many  of  these  scholarships  would  no 
longer  be  needed  by  the  students  holding 
them,  thus  opening  the  way  for  more 
needy  students  to  receive  this  financial 
aid.  For  example,  the  median  family  in- 
come of  students  receiving  scholarships  is 
$8,436.  Most  State-supported  schools 
have  a  tuition  cost  of  less  than  $600.  My 
prop>06al  would  provide  a  maximum  of 
$650  in  tax  credits  to  any  one  individual. 
In  the  Fourth  Congressional  District, 
there  are  many  fine  institutions  of  higher 
learning  such  as  Georgia  State  College 
and    DeKalb    Junior    College.    Georgia 


State's  tuition  cost  for  three  quarters  is 
$315.  Under  the  provisions  of  my  bill  a 
student  attending  this  institution  would 
receive  a  $296.25  tax  credit.  The  tuition 
cost  for  two  trimesters  at  DeKalb  Junior 
College  is  $220.  Under  my  plan,  a  tax 
credit  of  $215  would  be  granted  to  any- 
one incurring  the  cost  of  attending  De- 
Kalb Junior  College. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must 
point  out  that  a  dollar  spent  on  educa- 
tion today  means  thousands  of  dollars 
saved  on  welfare  rolls  in  future  genera- 
tions. My  bill  will  allow  the  individual  to 
provide  for  his  own  education  without 
seeking  the  assistance  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

I  therefore  urge  the  House  to  consider 
this  measure  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 


MATT  DeMORE  HONORED  AT 
TESTIMONIAL  DINNER 

(Mr.  FEIGHAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  F'EIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  din- 
ner at  the  Sheraton-Cleveland  Hotel  on 
May  31,  more  than  1,500  persons  from 
all  walks  of  life  paid  honor  and  tribute, 
richly  deserved,  to  Matt  DeMore  in  rec- 
ognition of  his  service  to  members  of  the 
International  Association  of  Machinists 
&  Aerospace  Workers.  It  has  been  my 
good  fortime  to  know  Matt  very  well  for 
three  decades  and  I  was  happy  to  be 
among  those  present.  Under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  I  include  an  article 
from  the  program  written  by  Anthony 
Mazzolini.  labor  editor  of  the  (Cleveland 
Press,  and  the  remarks  by  Matt  DeMore : 
Meet  Matt  DeMore — From  Newsbot  to 
Labor  Statesman 
(By  Anthony  Mazzolini) 
The  measure  of  a  man's  success  In  Ufa  Is 
not  how  much  wealth  he  acciimulates,  but 
how  much  he  helps  his  fellow-men. 

By  this  measurement.  Matt  DeMore  has 
achieved  a  notable  success.  He  has  led  a  life 
rich  in  assisting  his  fellow-men  to  Improve 
their  lives. 

He  has  done  this  not  only  as  a  union  mem- 
ber and  officer  for  nearly  40  years,  but  also 
as  an  outspoken,  articulate  champion  of 
causes  designed  to  help  all  men  and  women, 
whether  they  belong  to  a  union  or  not. 

For  example.  Matt  was  one  of  the  labor 
leaders  who  participated  in  the  long  fight  to 
provide  fair  treatment  for  the  nation's 
elderly. 

He  could.  If  he  was  the  boastful  klnd- 
whlch  he  Is  not — claim  credit  for  helping  to 
constantly  Improve  the  Social  Security  pro- 
gram, to  provide  Increased  payments  for  mil- 
lions of  pensioners.  He  also  was  a  leader  In 
the  fight  for  Medicare,  which  established  the 
principle  that  senior  citizens  are  entitled  to 
hospital  and  medical  care — and  that  a  single 
major  illness  should  not  be  permitted  to 
wipe  out  their  life  savings,  or  Imperil  the 
financial  stability  of  their  children's  and 
grandchildren's  famlUea. 

Now  that  he  Is  retiring.  Matt  may  benefit 
from  these  endeavors  himself  .  .  ,  but  he 
certainly  didn't  have  himself  In  mind  when 
he  was  actively  preaching  the  cause  of  the 
elderly. 

He  also  fought  for  the  Interests  of  the 
young  and  the  middle-aged.  Thousands  of 
families  were  able  to  live  a  better  life 
because  of  the  wage  increases  and  other 
benefits  won  fc»  them  by  Matt  DeMore,  the 
dedicated  union  negotiator. 
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Mktt'i   oourmce  haa  b«en   t«st«d — and   h» 

m«t  th«  cb»U«nge  lucce— fully — on  many  oc- 
CMlona  diaiiac  bl«  catmt  m  «  labor  leader. 
He  did  not  bealUte  In  IBM  to  crltlclae 
Mlcbael  V.  DISaUe,  then  Ohio's  governor, 
for  cponaorlag  a  bUl  that  Matt  said  would 
put  every  union  In  Ohio  out  of  buslneM. 
Matts  outspoken  criticism  helped  kill  the 
bill  sponsored  by  DlSaile.  who  had  been 
■Wept  Into  office  in  1068  In  labor's  great 
and  successful  fight  to  defeat  a  so-called 
"Rlght-To-Work  "  propoeal.  which  waa  really 
a  scheme  to  kill  unions. 

Matt  was  a  leader  in  this  fight  by  all 
organized  labor  In  Ohio. 

Who  can  forget  Matt,  blood  streaoUng 
from  his  head,  after  he  was  clubbed  by  po- 
lice in  194B  during  the  strike  at  Warner  St 
Swaaey?  Matt  was  on  the  picket  line  with 
his  members.  That's  where  be  thought  he 
belonged. 

Many  honors  have  come  to  BCatt  DeMore 
during  hU  long  career,  but  he  never  lost 
touch  with  the  rank-and-file  of  the  Inter- 
natlMial  Association  of  Machinists  and 
Aerospace  Workers. 

His  door  was  always  open  to  members 
when  he  served  as  president  of  District  M 
In  Cleveland. 

Matt  was  bom  In  Cleveland  on  April  5 
1963        *  ■ 

Se  n^er  forgot  his  humble  beginnings. 
He  came  from  a  large  family,  and  worked 
as  a  newsboy  at  age  0.  Two  years  later,  he 
was  working  part-time  aa  a  clerk  In  Palevsky's 
Hardware  Store. 

He  left  East  High  School  at  age  16  to  take 
a  Job  as  a  blacksmith's  helper  for  the  Mich- 
igan Central  Railroad  in  Detroit. 

After  two  years,  he  returned  to  Cleveland 
In  1030  to  become  a  maintenance  machinist 
at  the  Electric  Vacuum  Cleaner  Co..  now  the 
Vacuimi  Cleaner  Division  of  General  Electric. 
He  helped  organize  lAM  Lodge  439  at  the 
plant,  becoming  a  memljer  in  1936.  He  served 
as  shop  steward  before  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent in  1936. 

In  1938.  he  was  elected  president  of  District 
64  at  the  age  of  35.  He  was  one  of  the 
youngest  major  union  officers  In  Cleveland. 
He  was  re-elected  District  64  president  22 
consecutive  years.  During  his  presidency, 
Diatrlct  64's  membership  grew  from  4500  to 
more  than  30,000. 

Matt  also  served  as  legislative  director  of 
the  Ohio  State  Council  of  Machinists  and 
as  vice  president  of  the  Cleveland  Federation 
of  Labor  and  Ohio  ATL-CIO. 

He  also  served  on  the  Regional  War  Labor 
Board  and  on  the  Cleveland  War  Manpower 
and  War  Production  Committees  during 
World  War  n. 

During  the  Korean  War,  he  was  a  labor 
member  of  the  Regional  Wage  Stabilization 
Board.  In  the  1960'8,  be  was  on  the  Ohio 
Advisory  Committee  on  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation. 

Hla  record  of  achievement  was  recognized 
in  1961  when  he  was  elected  a  general  vice 
president  of  the  lAM  and  was  assigned  to 
the  northeast  region  with  headquarters  In 
New  York. 

He  served  there  untU  1064,  when  he  was 
assigned  as  resident  vice  president  in  lAM 
headquarters  in  Washington.  In  1966,  be  was 
elected  general  secretary- treasurer  without 
opposition. 

This  made  Matt  the  second  ranking  officer 
of  this  great  union,  serving  more  than  900.000 
members  in  ai:  50  atatea  and  the  tan  Cana- 
dian provinces. 

Needless  to  say.  Matt  won  a  wide  repuU- 
tlon  as  a  sound  and  sensible  execuUve  and 
counsellor,  working  aa  an  effecUve  player  on 
the  lAM  team  which  continued  to  win  major 
benefits  for  its  members. 

He  was  also  a  respected  voice  in  the  top 
levels  of  organized  labor  In  America. 

And  his  voice  always  spoke  for  what  he 
considered  the  beat  InteresU  of  the  rank- 
and-file. 
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Matt  DeMore  never  forgot  that  a  union 
exisu  primarily  to  serve  lU  members.  And 
he  has  always  served  them  well. 

One  of  the  nice  things  about  Matt'a  retire- 
ment, from  the  viewpoint  of  this  commu- 
nity, U  that  It  will  bring  Matt  and  hU  wife, 
the  former  Mary  Bacha,  "back  home."  They 
are  returning  here  to  live  cIo«e  to  their  five 
children  and   14  grandchildren. 


RnfABKs  ST  Matt  DaMoas,  Gainnui.  Sacax- 
TAaT-Ta«ABuaaa.  lAM.  at  Dwraicr  64 
TnriMOMUL  DntNm.  Clsvxland.  Ohio 
Mat  31,  10«B 

As  I  look  around  this  room — and  see  so 
many  warm  and  wonderful  frienda— I  can 
assure  you  that  underneath  the  rough  exte- 
rior that  stands  before  you  there  beats  a 
heart  that's  been  deeply  moved  by  all  that 
has  been  said  and  done  here  tonight. 

ThU  Is  a  moment  I  shall  never  forget.  For 
at  thla  moment  I  cannot  imagine  any  man 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  who  could  feel  more 
fortunarte  and  highly  bleaaed.  Certainly,  no 
one  could  feel  a  deeper  sense  of  gratitude. 
And  aa  I  stand   here  and   think   back   over 

the  years  that  so  many  of  us  have  worked 

and  sotnatlmea  fought— together,  I  feel  not 
only  a  sense  of  gratitude  but  a  sense  of  won- 
der. I  wonder  what  I  could  possibly  have 
done  in  my  life  to  really  deeerve  the  honor 
of  a  gathering  such  as  thla. 

In  saying  that  I  am  not  being  falsely  hum- 
ble. It  waa  my  good  fortune  In  life  to  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  serve  a  cause  I  be- 
lieve In— a  cause  that  haa  been  worth  every 
ounce  of  effort,  energy  and  Inspiration  I 
had  to  give. 

That  cause  waa.  of  course,  the  cauae  of 
unionism — and  unionism,  by  any  definition. 
is  the  cauae  of  the  working  people. 

I  have  now  reached  that  place  In  life 
where  It  U  permlaalble  to  look  back.  And 
when  I  do  I  see  an  almost  unbelievable  dif- 
ference— the  difference  that  unionism  baa 
made  In  the  lUe  of  the  average  American. 

It  U  hard  to  believe— in  times  like  those 
we  enjoy  today— that  things  could  change  so 
much  In  so  short  a  time.  When  I  was  working 
at  the  old  Electric  Vacuum  Cleaner  Com- 
pany— back  in  the  early  30's — a  skilled  tool 
and  die  maker  earned  a  top  rate  of  60  cents 
an  hour.  Production  workers  made  60  cents 
an  hour — If  they  were  men — and  30  cenu 
an  hour  if  they  were  women.  There  waan't 
much  you  could  do  on  120.00  a  week.  But  aa 
individuals — standing  alone— there  also 
waan't  much  you  could  do  about  It.  We  tried, 
of  course.  First  we  formed  an  independent 
union  and  twice  we  went  out  on  strlk»— 
once  in  1933  and  once  in  1035.  The  com- 
pany whipped  us  both  times.  And  so  finally 
the  time  came  when  we  decided  the  only 
way  we  could  make  progress  waa  to  join  up 
with  a  real  union. 

We  wanted  a  union  that  waa  honest,  pro- 
greaslve.  mlUtant  and  democratic.  When  we 
aflUlated  with  the  District  54  and  the  LAM 
In  the  summer  of  1936  that  is  what  we  got.  A 
lot  of  years  have  passed  since  we  made  that 
decision.  But  I  don't  think  any  of  the  peo- 
ple who  made  it  have  ever  regretted  their 
choice.  In  the  passage  of  the  years  the  old 
Electric  Vacuum  Cleaner  Company — like  so 

many     smaU,     Independent     concerns got 

swallowed  up  by  a  corporate  giant.  It  became 
the  Vacuiun  Cleaner  Dlvlalon  of  General 
Electric.  And  It's  a  good  thing  that  we  had 
the  Machinists  Union — and  not  an  inde- 
pendent— when  that  happened. 

For  once  we  Joined  the  Machinist  Union— 
we  bad  District  64  behind  ua— and  with 
Dlatrlct  64  In  our  comer — we  began  to  make 
progreaa. 

Today,  after  many  long  years  of  bargain- 
ing, people  who  work  in  my  old  plant  have 
progreaaed  from  30  to  80  cenU  an  hour  wagea 
to  scales  that  range  from  $3.01  to  »4.30  an 
hour.  Where  we  used  to  get  a  one  week  vaca- 
tion after  five  years  and  two  weeks  after  10 


year*,  they  get  one  week  after  one  year,  two 
weeks  after  two  years,  three  weeka  after  lo 
years  and  four  weeka  after  twenty  years. 

They  also  enjoy  beneflU  we  never  heard 
of — Including  a  coat  of  living  clause,  a  health 
and  welfare  plan,  penalona  and  auppie- 
mental  unemployment  benefita. 

Thla  la  what  unionism  baa  meant  In  Just 
one  plant  In  Juat  one  place.  It  haa  meant  a 
better  sUndard  of  living,  better  homes  and 
greater  security  for  hundreds  of  families. 

To  meaaiire  the  impact  that  the  organized 
labor  movement  has  had  on  America  and  the 
American  way  of  life — we  need  only  to  mul- 
tiply thU  one  experience  by  the  experience  of 
mllllona  of  other  unionized  workers  from  one 
end  of  thU  great  country  to  the  other.  That 
la  why  I  feel  proud  and  lucky  In  my  life.  I 
happened  to  come  along  at  a  time  In  our  na- 
Uon's  history  when  the  condltlona  of  life  and 
labor  for  moat  working  people  were  desper- 
ate. 

Through  unlonlam  we  transformed  desper- 
ation Into  hope,  we  changed  fear  into  dig- 
nity and  we  translated  poverty  Into  decency. 
That,  I  think,  is  something  to  be  proud  of 
And  that  Is  why  I  am  grateful  to  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  serve  the  union  cause. 

Now.  of  course,  the  time  haa  come  for  me 
to  retire  from  the  battle — and  to  leave  the 
field  to  others.  In  the  past  few  months  many 
people  have  asked  me — "How  doea  It  feel  to 
reach  retirement  age?"  And  I  almost  feel  like 
saying  "Who— me?"  At  65  retirement  seemed 
an  eternity  away.  At  80  It  still  seemed  no 
more  than  a  remote  posalblllty  In  the  dis- 
tant future.  And  then,  one  morning — far 
aooner  that  I  ever  thought  poaslble — I  woke 
up  and  there  It  was — my  66th  birthday  star- 
ing me  right  In  the  eye. 

And  thoiigh  It  haa  come  faster  than  I  had 
expected  I  am  happy  to  move  aside  and  make 
room  for  new  blood  and  freeh  leadership. 
Juat  aa  I  am  proud  of  the  paat  I  am  also 
confident  of  the  future.  The  lAM  la  blessed 
with  an  abundance  of  capable  leadership  at 
every  level.  Like  tboae  of  ua  who  have  gone 
before,  leadership  in  the  lAM  will  continue 
to  be  developed  out  of  the  ranks  of  the 
membership.  With  thla  leadership  the 
dimensions  of  o\ir  union's  services  and  ef- 
fectiveness will  continue  to  grow. 

Certainly,  the  challenges  of  union  leader- 
ship win  become  more  difficult.  The  officers 
and  repreeentatlvee  of  unlona  today  have  to 
know  much  more  than  we  did  30  years  ago. 
Aa  benefita  have  broadened  contracta  have 
become  longer  and  more  legalistic.  As  the 
rights  of  the  workers  have  Increased  so 
have  their  expectations.  Aa  labor's  role  In 
society  haa  expanded  so  haa  Ita  relationships 
with  other  private  and  public  agendea. 

Despite  the  dlfflcultlee  and  challenges  that 
He  ahead  I  believe  that  with  Its  new  leaders 
the  lAM  will  continue  to  grow  as  a  force  for 
economic  and  social  Justice  In  America. 

Officially  my  retirement  from  the  office  of 
General  Secretary  Treasurer  will  take  effect 
on  June  30.  Though  I  am  retiring  from  office 
I  want  to  assure  you  that  I  am  not  retiring 
from  a  full  and  active  life.  As  some  of  you 
know  I  am  going  to  be  associated  with  the 
National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens.  ThU 
organization  la  working  with — and  seeking 
the  some  goals  aa — the  labor  movement.  So 
In  a  sense  I  will  still  be  serving  the  cause  I 
have  served  all  theee  years.  That  la  a  cause 
I  will  continue  to  serve — aa  well  aa  I  can — for 
aa  long  aa  I  can. 

And  so,  let  me  say  once  more  to  each  and 
every  one  of  you — Thank  you.  Thank  you  not 
only  for  your  friendship  and  generoelty  to- 
night but  for  your  friendship  and  support 
through  the  years. 

In  Italian  we  don't  say  goodbye — we  say 
Arrivederd.  which  means,  of  course,  "111  be 
seeing  jmx." 

And  since  I  tetU  be  seeing  you  It  Is  not 
goodbye  but  Arrivederci  that  I  say  to  you 
now. 
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DISSEMINATION  OF  OBSCENE 
MATERIALS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mol- 
LOHAW).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  ilSr. 
Wylik)  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  WYUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  to  revise  and  extend 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
quested this  time  to  focus  the  attention 
of  this  body  on  the  urgent  and  pressing 
problem  concerning  the  dissemination  of 
obscene  materials. 

Ldist  weekend,  while  at  home  in  my 
district.  I  received  several  telephone  calls 
from  constituents  protesting  the  receipt 
by  mail  of  the  latest  piece  of  smut  liter- 
ature being  widely  distributed.  The  prob- 
lem has  reached  such  proportions  that 
action  by  Congress  should  be  taken  im- 
mediately. 

House  Members  are  aware  of  the  prob- 
lem as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  126 
bills,  on  this  subject  involving  158  au- 
thors, have  been  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  Another  39  ob- 
scene materials  bills  with  48  authors  have 
been  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

President  Nixon  has  called  for  action 
in  his  message  to  Congress  on  May  2. 
The  President  recommended  a  three- 
phase  attack  by  calling  for: 

First.  A  prohibition  against  sending 
offensive  sex  materials  to  any  person  im- 
der  18  years  of  age. 

The  second  part  of  the  President's 
message  would  prohibit  the  sending  of 
advertising  designed  to  appeal  to  a  pru- 
rient interest  in  sex,  and  it  would  ap- 
ply regardless  of  the  age  of  the  recipient; 

The  third  phase  would  provide  a 
means  whereby  persons  could  prevent 
.smut  advertising  from  being  mailed  into 
their  home. 

On  May  7.  HJl.  11031— which  would 
prohibit  the  use  of  interstate  facilities, 
including  the  mails,  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  certain  materials  to  minors — weus 
introduced  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
•  Mr.  McCuLLOCH)  for  himself,  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  and  23  other 
House  Members,  to  implement  the  first 
part  of  the  President's  message. 

On  March  6,  1969,  Congressman  Hunt 
and  I  introduced  a  similar  bill  KH.  8397 
which  would  prohibit  the  dissemination 
through  interstate  commerce  or  the  mails 
of  obscene  materials  to  persons  imder 
the  age  of  18  years.  It  would  restrict  the 
exhibition  of  movies  or  other  obscene 
matter  to  such  persons.  There  is  an  ad- 
ditional section  in  our  bill  which  would 
provide  that  the  Supreme  Court  and 
Courts  of  Appeals  would  not  have  Juris- 
diction to  review  any  determination  that 
material  was.  in  fact,  designed  primarily 
to  appeal  to  a  minor's  prurient  interest. 
In  this  aspect  it  is  in  line  with  sugges- 
tions made  on  the  subject  by  Senators 
Mansfield  and  DtucscN. 

Since  the  introduction  of  HU.  8397,  I 
have  received  over  500  letters  and  3,000 
names  on  petitions  in  supi)ort  of  our  leg- 


islation. Among  the  petitions  was  one 
from  Buckeye  Bnmch  78  of  the  National 
Association  of  Letter  Carriers  containing 
838  names  of  letter  carriers  which  stated 
that  if  our  obscene  literature  bill  is 
passed,  it  would  "help  relieve  us  of  the 
guilty  conscience  of  having  had  to  han- 
dle such  filth."  We  are  also  in  receipt 
of  a  letter  from  Mr.  James  H.  Rade- 
macher,  president  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Letter  Carriers,  in  which  he 
states: 

I  want  you  to  know  of  our  unequivocal 
support  for  any  legislation  which  would  pro- 
hibit dissemination  through  the  malls  of  ob- 
scene materials.  Since  our  members  dally 
find  themselves  compelled  to  deliver  such 
smut  to  youngsters  and  to  enraged  citizens. 
It  Is  only  natural  that  people  who  carry  the 
mall  are  vitally  concerned  over  the  liberty 
which  the  smut  peddlers  do  have. 

The  scope  of  the  problem  is  emphasized 
by  a  reading  of  U.S.  Supreme  Court  cases 
on  the  subject.  In  1957  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  developed  the 
so-called  "Roth"  test  to  determine 
whether  material  is  obscene.  The  test 
then  stated  was  "whether  to  the  average 
person,  applying  contemporary  com- 
munity standards,  the  dominant  theme 
of  the  material  taken  as  a  whole  appeals 
to  the  prurient  interest" — Roth  1.  U.S.. 
354  U.S.  476,  p.  489. 

In  1964,  the  Court,  in  affirming  the 
Roth  test,  held  in  the  Jacobelli  case  that 
"contemporary  community  standards" 
means  contemporary  national  standards 
and  not  local  ones.  (Jacobelli  v.  Ohio,  378 
U.S.  184.  pp.  192-3). 

In  1966  in  A  Book  Named  "John  Cle- 
land's  Memoirs  of  a  Woman  of  Pleasure" 
v.  Attorney  General  of  Massachusetts, 
383  U.S.  413,  the  Court  at  page  418  elabo- 
rated on  the  Roth  test  by  holding  that 
in  order  to  find  matter  to  be  obscene  the 
following  three  tests  must  coalesce: 

(a)  the  dominant  theme  of  the  material 
taken  as  a  whole  appeals  to  a  prurient  inter- 
est in  sex;  (b)  the  material  is  patently  offen- 
sive because  it  affronts  contemportUTr  com- 
munity standards  relating  to  the  description 
or  representation  of  sexual  matters;  and  (c) 
the  material  Is  utterly  without  redeeming 
social  value. 

On  the  same  day  the  Woman  of  Pleas- 
ure case  was  decided,  the  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  the  Ginzburg  v.  V.S.,  case 
383  U.S.  463,  creating  a  new  test  involving 
a  consideration  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  material  is  being  distributed,  that  is 
whether  a  "pandering"  element  could  be 
found.  The  Court  said : 

Where  an  exploitation  of  Interests  In  tltll- 
latlon  by  pornography  Is  shown  with  respect 
to  material  lending  itself  to  such  exploitation 
through  pervasive  treatment  or  description  of 
sexual  matters,  such  evidence  may  support 
the  determination  that  the  material  is  ob- 
scene even  though  in  other  contexts  thct. 
material  would  escape  such  condemnation. 

From  all  these  cases,  the  Supreme 
Court  developed  a  definition  of  obscene 
as  something  which  to  the  average  per- 
son, appljring  contemporary  standards, 
the  predominant  appeal  of  the  matter, 
taken  as  a  whole,  is  to  prurient  interest; 
that  is,  shameful  or  morbid  interest  in 
nudity,  sex,  or  excretion  which  goes  sub- 
stantially beyond  the  limits  of  candor  in 
description  or   representation   of   such 


matters  and  is  matter  which  is  utterly 
without  redeeming  social  importsmce. 

Then  the  Supreme  Court  apparently 
qualified  that  test  in  Redrup  v.  New  York. 
386  U.S.  767  (May  1967)  by  applying  a 
"variable"  standard  concept  saying  what 
is  "obscene"  varies  according  to  the  audi- 
ence to  which  it  is  directed. 

There  is  a  ray  of  hope.  In  Gimberg  v. 
New  York,  390  \J3.  629  the  Court  upheld 
a  criminal  obscenity  statute  which  pro- 
hibits the  sale  to  minors  of  obscene  mate- 
rial and  based  on  its  appeal  to  minors 
and  not  on  whether  or  not  an  adult  might 
find  the  matter  obscene.  The  Court 
stated: 

The  well-being  of  Its  chUdren  Is  of  course 
a  subject  within  the  State's  Constitutional 
power  to  regulate. 

Based  on  the  second  Ginzberg  case 
many  of  us  have  introduced  bills  to  pro- 
hibit the  mailing  of  materials  which 
"would  be  harmful  to  minors."  That 
phrase  is  defined  as : 

That  quality  of  any  description  or  repre- 
sentation, whatever  form,  of  nudity,  sexual 
conduct,  sexual  excitement,  or  sado-maso- 
chlstlc  abuse  which — 

(a)  predominantly  appeals  to  the  pnirl- 
ent.  shameful,  or  morbid  Interest  of  minors; 

(b)  Is  patently  offensive  to  prevailing 
standards  in  the  adult  community  as  a  whole 
with  respect  to  what  is  suitable  material  for 
minors;  and 

(c)  Is  utterly  without  redeeming  social  im- 
portance for  minors. 

Obviously,  to  me,  if  these  tests  are 
met,  the  material  is  obscene. 

I  have  sent  several  pieces  of  such  ma- 
terial to  the  Post  Office  Department  and 
to  the  Justice  Department  protesting  on 
behalf  of  my  constituents  and  myself. 
The  material  was  obviously  obscene  and 
totally  objectionable.  Yet,  very  little  is 
done  because  it  is  pointed  out  that  al- 
though the  Federal  statutes  prohibit  the 
transportation  of  "obscene"  matter 
through  the  mails,  in  interstate  com- 
merce and  its  importation  from  abroad, 
and  broadcasting  in  obscene  language, 
the  term  "obscene"  is  not  defined  in  these 
statutes. 

However,  in  1967.  Congress  created 
the  Commission  on  Obscenity  and  Por- 
nography— Public  Law  90-100;  81  Stat. 
253.  One  of  the  duties  of  the  Commis- 
sion is  "to  evaluate  and  recommend 
definitions  of  obscenity  and  pornogra- 
phy." The  Commission's  final  report  is 
to  be  issued  no  later  than  January  31. 
1970. 

People  writing  to  me  have  not  had  the 
benefit  of  the  confusion  of  the  Supreme 
Court  cases  and  regard  material  which 
is  obscene  in  everyday  terms  such  as  is 
found  in  Webster's  Seventh  New  Col- 
legiate Dictionary — as  "disgusting  to  the 
senses,  repulsive,  abhorrent  to  morality 
or  virtue,  specifically  designed  to  lust  or 
depravity." 

The  dictionary  definition  of  "obscen- 
ity" is  not  the  legal  definition  of  "ob- 
scenity," however. 

The  standard  dictionary  definition 
which  emphasizes  the  disgusting  and 
loathsome  aspects  of  the  "obscene"  and 
the  Supreme  Court-legal  definition 
which  emphasizes  the  prurient  appeal — 
which  is  the  sexually  exciting  aspect — 
express  somewhat  different  concepts  of 
what  is  obscene. 
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We  are  told  that  thla  la  the  age  of 
sexual  enlightenment  and  that  there  \s 
no  longer  a  role  for  obscenity  as  a  legal 
concept. 

Obscenity  laws,  we  are  to  believe, 
serve  no  useful  purpose.  Countries  such 
as  Sweden  and  Denmark,  we  are  In- 
formed, have  very  liberal  laws  which  per- 
mit all  sorts  of  obscene  material  to  be 
circulated  and  the  inhabitants  of  these 
countries,  we  are  to  believe,  are  well  ad- 
justed sexually  and  are,  therefore,  well 
adjusted  citizens  who  live  In  a  Utopia. 
Sweden  has  the  highest  s\ilclde  rate  in 
the  world  and  Denmark  Is  not  far  be- 
hind. 

Our  own  society  has  never  been  as  per- 
missive as  in  recent  years  and  if  the 
distribution  of  smut  reduced  the  number 
of  sexual  and  other  crimes,  we  should 
be  crime-free.  Judging  from  the  quan- 
tity of  obscene  material  which  Is  being 
circulated.  But.  this,  of  course.  Is  not 
the  case. 

-  To  those  who  argue  that  more  liberal 
yraetices  relative  to  the  publication  of 
all  material,  obscene,  violent,  and  what 
have  you  act  as  a  safety  valve,  I  would 
point  out  that  although  our  society  has 
never  permitted  greater  license  in  sexual 
matters  than  at  present,  nevertheless. 
rape  and  other  violent  crimes  have 
steadily  Increased  in  the  United  States  in 
recent  years. 

Thomstein  Sellin.  the  sociologist- 
statistician  has  said : 

The  United  States  has  the  wont  crime 
statUtlcs  of  any  major  country  In  the  West- 
ern world. 

Most  of  the  Increase  in  crime  is  at- 
tributable to  youthful  offenders.  New 
York  Times.  September  1.  1968.  page  E5. 

Where  is  the  point  where  permissive- 
ness reaches  total  depravity?  Is  that 
point  close  to  being  reached  in  this  coun- 
try and  a'  what  consequences  to  us? 
One  may  speak  disdainfully  of  puritan- 
Ism  but  at  least  one  could  walk  the 
streets  In  relative  safety  30  years  ago. 
In  what  large  city  In  this  country  can  the 
same  claim  be  made  today? 

The  connection  can  be  demonstrated 
l)etween  the  increase  in  pornography  and 
the  increase  In  crime.  There  is  much 
evidence  that  the  flooding  of  the  market 
with  obscene  material  undermines  the 
moral  fiber  of  our  society,  weakens  the 
teaching  and  guidance  of  the  home,  the 
church  and  other  organizations  which 
contribute  to  the  stability  of  our  coun- 
try. 

One  of  the  major  points  which  those 
who  oppose  all  censorship  of  obscenity 
make  is  that  there  is  an  absence  of  scien- 
tifically substantiated  evidence  that  ob- 
scenity is  harmful.  Is  this  really  true? 
What  Is  "obscene"  and  whatever  it  is.  Is 
it  harmful? 

Most  of  what  is  obscene  is  designed  to 
be  pornographic,  most  of  it  is  produced 
for  pornographic  purposes,  that  is.  to 
make  money  In  the  pornographic  market. 
This  material  has  no  other  reason  for  its 
existence.  It  is  a  recognition  of  this  moti- 
vation, this  "pandering"  to  obscene  taste 
to  make  money  that  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  emphasized  in  its 
decision  in  the  recent  Gimburg  case — 
383  U.S.  463  1966.  In  upholding  the  con- 
viction of  the  defendant  for  using  the 
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malls  to  send  obscenity,  the  Court 
stressed  the  character  of  the  material  In 
the  context  of  the  circumstances  of  its 
production,  sale,  and  publicity  and  held 
that  while  the  material  taken  alone 
might  not  be  hard-core  pornography, 
when  the  other  factors  were  also  con- 
sidered it  was  obscene  and  could  be 
barred  from  the  malls.  The  Court 
strained  and  added  there  is  respectable 
authority  that  obscene  material  is  In- 
jurious and  that  the  posslbUlty  of  harm- 
ful effects  on  youth  cannot  be  dismissed 
as  frivolous. 

The  subject  has  received  so  much  at- 
tention In  my  district  that  it  was  the 
topic  of  a  Columbus  Town  Meeting  pro- 
gram on  April  27.  The  sole  purpose  of 
this  Independent  forum  is  to  provide  in- 
formation on  current  issues,  local  to  in- 
ternational. This  association,  supported 
entirely  by  public  contributions,  has  been 
In  existence  for  30  years. 

This  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  really  seri- 
ous problems  confronting  our  Nation.  We 
only  need  to  look  to  history  to  know  that 
where  there  is  moral  decay  there  Is  po- 
litical decay.  Great  nations  have  risen 
and  fallen;  throughout  history,  one 
thread  is  common  to  the  fall  of  all  great 
nations — moral  decay. 

Edward  Gibbon,  in  his  book  "The  De- 
cline and  Pall  of  the  Roman  Empire," 
attributes  a  major  part  of  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire  to  moral  decay — to 
a  breakdown  of  the  family — to  open 
promiscuity.  The  triumph  of  the  bar- 
baric hordes  is  attributable,  in  part,  to 
the  abolition  of  arts  and  ambition 
through  wanton  indulgence  in  lust  and 
cruelty,  resulting  in  a  loss  of  patriot- 
ism and  the  will  to  fight  oppression  ac- 
cording to  Gibbon. 

Arnold  J.  Tojmbee  In  his  book,  "A 
Study  of  History,"  and  more  specifically 
in  the  chapter  on  the  "Disintegration 
qI  Empires."  makes  the  observation  that 
c^e  of  the  ways  a  society  destroys  itself 
is  through  the  passive  attempt  in  which 
the  soul  "lets  itself  go"  in  the  belief  that 
by  giving  free  rein  to  its  own  spontane- 
ous appetities  and  aversions  it  will  be 
"living  according  to  nature"  and  will  au- 
tomatically receive  back  from  that  mys- 
terious goddess  the  precious  gift  of  cre- 
ativity which  it  has  been  conscious  of 
losing. 

In  this  the  passive  response  is  a  sense 
of  promiscuity  in  which  the  soul  surren- 
ders itself  to  the  melting  pot.  In  the  me- 
dium of  language  and  literature  and  art 
this  sense  of  promiscuity  declares  itself 
the  currency  and  of  a  similarly  stand- 
ardized and  composite  style  of  hterature. 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture. 

There  is  no  lack  of  evidence  a  break- 
down of  our  Western  society  could  re- 
sult through  abandonment  or  return  to 
nature.  Prom  this  we  may  tentatively 
draw  the  cynical  conclusion  if  through 
abandonment  our  Western  Civilization 
has  broken  down,  its  disintegration  can- 
not be  far  behind. 

The  flood  of  indecent  books,  porno- 
graphic films,  and  obscene  pla.vs,  if  al- 
lowed to  continue,  cannot  help  but  have 
a  harmful  effect  on  our  youth  and  com- 
ing generations. 

FBI  crime  statistics  show  that  three- 
fourths  of  all  arrests  for  crime  in  the 
United  States  last  year  were  people  under 


25  years  of  age.  The  largest  class  of 
criminals  in  the  United  States  are  15 
years  of  age,  and  the  second  largest  class 
are  16-year-olds.  One  thousand  five  hun- 
dred teenagers  a  day  are  afflicted  with 
venereal  diseases.  Rape  In  the  United 
States  has  increased  78  percent  since 
1960,  and  this  rate  rose  7  percent  from 
1966  to  1967  over  the  Nation.  The  FBI 
recently  released  figures  showing  that 
the  increase  in  rapes  over  the  1967  total 
was  17  percent  over  the  Nation. 

The  Director  of  the  Pederal  Bureau  of 
InvestlgaUon,  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  has 
stated: 

A  peddler  who  amaulta  our  children's 
minds  Is  as  clearly  a  sexual  offender  as  a  man 
who  molests  a  child's  body. 

Rapes  and  molestations  are  only  a 
small  part  of  the  problem.  Sexual 
promiscuity  among  young  frequently 
leads  to  smoking  marijuana,  taking  LSD 
and  other  drugs. 

The  individual  has  a  right  of  privacy 
not  to  be  deluged  and  snowed  under  by 
unwanted  mail  especially  if  it  offends  his 
morals.  In  addition,  parents  have  a  right 
to  guide  the  teaching  of  their  family 
insofar  as  what  is  morally  obscene  and 
what  is  not.  If  an  individual  wants  to 
go  out  of  his  way  to  obtain  obscene  ma- 
terial, to  see  an  obscene  show  or  pur- 
chase an  obscene  book,  I  might  ques- 
tion his  judgment  but  that  is  up  to  him. 
I  do  not  want  it  dumped  on  me  and  my 
constituents  do  not. 

The  Post  Office  Department  estimates 
that  100  million  pieces  of  obscene  mail 
are  carried  each  year  at  a  profit  esti- 
mated to  be  about  $500  million  a  year. 
Much  of  it  goes  to  teenagers  for  whose 
names  the  companies  sending  this  litera- 
ture pay  a  lot  of  money.  They  operate 
on  the  theory  that  if  they  can  mold  the 
teenager  to  their  way  of  thinking,  they 
have  him  hooked  and  will  have  a  steady 
customer  for  years. 

I  know  that  other  Congressmen  must 
have  had  similar  experiences.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  are  demanding 
action,  and  we  must  give  them  action.  I 
suggest  that  hearings  begin  immediately 
toward  the  enactment  of  meaningful 
legislation  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  WYLIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  for  his  fine  presentation 
today  and  also  for  his  unstinting  effort 
to  comlmt  the  latest  wave  of  not  ordinal' 
smut  but  the  filthiest  of  filthy  smut. 

This  latest  wave  of  pornographic  liter- 
ature to  emanate  through  our  postal  sys- 
tem and  to  be  transmitted  by  It,  appar- 
ently, has  been  aimed  at  business  houses 
and  business  concerns.  Over  the  past 
weekend  I  have  had  reported  to  me  over 
40  telephone  calls  from  prominent  busi- 
ness concerns  and  people  in  my  district 
about  this  one  paper  that  emphasizes 
what  we  are  discussing  today. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  begin  to  take  a 
very  serious  look,  and  stop  squawking 
about  what  we  should  be  doing  and 
simply  do  It. 

The  bill  that  you  have  cosponsored 
with  me.  In  my  estimation,  will  be  one  of 
the  answers  to  this  problem. 
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I  simply  cannot  let  this  <H>portunlty 
pass  by  without  saying  simply  to  you  as 
my  learned  colleague  from  the  State  of 
Ohio  that  you  are  making  a  magnificent 
contribution. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  generous  remarks. 

I  wish  to  say  I  am  proud  to  be  a  co- 
author with  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Hunt)  on  the  bill  H.R.  8397. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  able  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  too  would 
like  to  join  In  commending  our  colleague 
from  the  15th  District  of  Ohio  for  his 
leadership  in  trying  to  prevent  some  of 
this  pornography  and  obscenity  from 
being  circularized  across  the  Nation  and 
particularly  in  the  way  it  gets  into  the 
hands  of  the  youth  of  this  Nation. 

The  gentleman  now  in  the  well  and  I 
happen  to  share  the  capital  county  of 
Ohio,  Franklin  County,  in  which  the 
capital  city  of  Columbus  is  located.  We 
both  receive  tremendous  volumes  of 
letters,  particularly  from  professional 
people — from  doctors  and  dentists  and 
lawyers — who  have  been  involuntarily  re- 
ceiving this  lascivious,  this  pornographic, 
this  lewd,  this  obscene  and  trashy  ma- 
terial from  these  purveyors  of  filth. 

The  citizens  are  rightfully  outraged 
when  they  receive  this  material  in  their 
homes.  The  great  danger  exists  that 
small  children  as  well  as  teenagers  may 
open  this  kind  of  mail. 

I  have  in  my  possession  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  this  material  that  has  laeen  for- 
warded to  me  by  irate  constituents  de- 
manding that  the  Federal  Government 
do  something  about  this. 

I  have  introduced  two  of  the  so-called 
administration  bills  and  I  introduced  an- 
other one  yesterday — a  fourth  bill  de- 
signed to  do  something  about  this  prob- 
lem. This  last  contribution  was  made  af- 
ter a  considerable  amount  of  research  by 
members  of  my  staff  and  myself  relating 
to  the  subject  of  pornography. 

We  deplore  the  attitude  of  the  Post 
OfHce  Department,  as  it  has  been  consti- 
tuted, in  looking  for  excuses  not  to  do 
something. 

We  came  up  with  the  idea  that  per- 
haps the  theory  followed  in  the  gun  con- 
trol legislation,  under  which  firearms  are 
considered  unmailable,  could  be  followed 
in  relation  to  the  material.  It  seems  to 
me  if  they  can  outlaw  the  mailing  of 
things  like  firearms  in  the  U.S.  mails, 
they  could  likewise  outlaw  this  type  of 
filth  and  material  that  does  reach  the 
residents  of  our  various  communities. 

I  think  all  of  us  should  lesin  on  the 
chairman  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  and  the  other  com- 
mittees where  legislation  on  this  sub- 
ject has  been  referred  in  order  that 
prompt  hearings  be  had  and  that  this 
matter  be  aired  fully.  Let  them  take  the 
materials  that  have  come  Into  my  hands 
and  into  the  hands  of  the  gentleman  in 
the  well.  Let  them  take  a  look  at  the 
type  of  junk  that  is  being  sent  across  the 
nation  and  let  us  indeed  pass  meaning- 
ful legislation  that  will  help  clear  this 
very  serious  problem. 


Again  I  wish  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  (Mr.  Wylie),  for  his 
leadership  in  this  particular  area. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  my  very  compe- 
tent colleague  for  his  statement.  I  know 
of  his  hard  work  and  continuing  inter- 
est in  this  problem.  I  am  interested  in 
the  bill  which  my  colleague  introduced 
yesterday  and  the  theory  behind  it.  It  Is 
most  interesting.  I  think,  too,  we  should 
have  some  hearings  on  his  bill  H.R.  11815 
because  of  his  unique  approach  to  the 
problem.  I  wish  him  success  with  his 
bill. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCmSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  gentleman's  re- 
marks. There  is  no  question  that  this  is 
a  serious  problem.  I  was  interested  in  the 
remarks  made  by  my  colleague  because 
it  becomes  quite  apparent  that  the  cam- 
paign of  sending  out  the  most  filthy  kind 
of  literature  is  a  nationwide  campaign.  I 
think  as  we  talk  to  the  various  Members 
of  Congress  from  different  parts  of  the 
country,  we  find  that  the  same  type  of 
literature  is  being  mailed  to  communities 
all  across  the  Nation.  It  is  rather  inter- 
esting that  they  are  selecting  the  busi- 
ness houses  of  these  communities.  I  have 
been  deluged  with  similar  mail  that  has 
been  sent  to  my  office  by  businessmen  in 
my  district.  Apparently  the  people  are 
just  going  down  a  mailing  list  that  is  be- 
ing peddled  by  someone  somewhere  ana 
sending  this  mail  out. 

I  congratulate  my  colleagues  for  the 
various  efforts  that  have  been  made  here 
to  deal  with  this  problem.  I  am  not  sure 
where  the  answer  lies.  Every  effort  we 
have  made  has  been  stymied  by  the  var- 
ious decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court.  My 
own  contribution  in  this  effort  has  been 
to  try  to  put  some  sort  of  curb  on  this 
mailing  business.  In  this  connection  I 
have  introduced  legislation  which  would 
bar  the  sale  of  mailing  lists  which  would 
be  used  for  the  distribution  of  porno- 
graphic literature  in  interstate  com- 
merce. I  do  not  know  whether  my  bill 
would  solve  the  problem  in  dealing  with 
this  subject.  But  when  I  introduced  the 
bill,  I  said  I  was  putting  it  in  in  despera- 
tion because  of  the  many  efforts  made 
by  this  Congress  to  deal  more  effectively 
with  this  problem  have  been  rebuked  by 
the  various  Court  decisions.  It  is  my  hope 
that  somewhere  along  the  line  we  can 
find  some  effective  vehicle  to  deal  with 
the  problem.  I  am  amazed  at  the  kind  of 
filth  that  is  going  through  the  mails.  You 
almost  have  to  ask  yourself  if  indeed 
democracy  is  self-destructive  if  our 
society  cannot  deal  with  this  problem. 
For  that  reason  I  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman for  taking  the  time  today  and 
calling  our  attention  to  this  problem. 

The  whole  coimtry  is  deeply  disturbed 
about  the  problem.  It  seems  almost  in- 
credible that  an  organized  society,  such 
as  ours,  a  nation  of  laws,  cannot  deal 
effectively  vrtth  this  traffic  in  filth. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  should  like  to  commend 


the  gentleman  for  his  contribution.  I 
would  call  to  your  attention  the  fact 
that  when  I  said  this  was  the  filthiest 
material  I  had  ever  seen,  I  believe  I 
pointed  out  that  it  had  been  mailed  to 
many,  practically  all  the  business 
houses  in  my  district.  I  thought  it  might 
at  this  time  be  appropriate  to  insert 
in  the  Record  the  name  of  this  company 
so  we  might  know  who  we  are  dealing 
with  in  these  terms. 

This  has  an  address  shown  as  "Cin- 
ema Products,  Post  Office  Box  333, 
North  Ridge,  CaUf.,  91324."  This  is  not 
from  an  ordinary  25-cent  address  list- 
ing, but  these  envelopes  have  the  ad- 
dress tjrped  on  them  individually.  Some- 
one has  gone  to  great  pains  to  get  a 
mailing  list. 

I  feel  the  same  as  the  gentleman  does. 
The  literature  I  have  in  my  hand  en- 
closed in  this  envelope  would  make  a 
kangaroo  blush.  That  is  how  filthy  it  is. 
I  have  a  20-year-old  daughter.  I  even 
hesitate  from  time  to  time  to  permit  my 
secretaries  to  read  or  look  at  such  filth 
as  this,  in  order  that  we  might  make  a 
record  of  it. 

I  am  frustrated,  the  same  as  the  gen- 
tleman and  other  Members  of  the 
House,  about  our  inability  to  circumvent 
certain  decisions  that  have  been  handed 
down  by  our  higher  court.  Somewhere 
along  the  line,  with  all  the  legal  brains 
we  have  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  we  must  find  some  way  to  get  an 
effective  law  to  halt  this  flow  of  porno- 
graphic filth  that  is  emanating  from 
various  and  nondescript  origins,  so  we 
can  compel  someone  to  place  in  jail 
those  who  are  found  guilty. 

For  the  life  of  me,  I  just  cannot  un- 
derstand why  we  cannot  get  such  a  bill. 
I  hope  the  bill  introduced  by  my  col- 
league, Mr.  Wylie  of  Ohio,  and  me,  can 
begin  to  fill  this  gap  and  that  we  can  get 
around  the  decisions  that  have  been 
hampering  us. 

I  know  the  people  of  this  country  de- 
mand it.  I  know  the  gentleman  demands 
it.  I  have  listened  to  him  speak  on  this 
floor,  and  I  know  his  attitude.  I  com- 
pliment him  on  his  insistence.  But  I 
think  it  is  time  for  the  House,  all  435 
Members  of  the  House,  to  get  together 
and  say  that  we  want  something  done 
now.  We  do  not  want  to  talk  about  it 
any  more.  We  want  to  do  it.  We  want 
this  wiped  out. 

I  ask  the  gentleman  to  use  his  good 
offices  and  those  of  his  committee  to  get 
this  bill  to  the  floor  and  to  do  it  without 
any  further  equivocation. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  further,  I  think 
there  might  be  one  flliker  of  hope.  Obvi- 
ously, I  cannot  speak  A«  anyone  but  my- 
self, but  I  feel  that  perhaps  with  the  ap- 
pointment, approved  by  the  Senate,  of 
Supreme  Court  Chief  Justice  Burger,  we 
may  notice  some  change  in  the  attitude 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  If  all  the  things 
are  true  that  I  have  read  about  his  views 
and  his  judgments  and  his  sober  outlook 
on  the  needs  and  problems  of  this  Re- 
public, it  is  entirely  possible  that  the 
trend  of  the  past  few  years  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  may  be  reversed  and  that 
legislation  we  perfect  in  this  Chamber 
will  be  upheld. 
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There  Is  no  question  In  my  mind  that 
the  Supreme  Court  has  made  a  mockery 
of  the  democratic  process.  Nobody  In  this 
country  wants  to  deny  any  citizen  his 
complete  rights  under  the  Constitution 
of  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of 
speech  and  freedom  of  assembly,  but 
when  we  see  the  literature  to  which  the 
gentleman  has  referred  In  his  remarks, 
we  must  take  some  action. 

I  might  say  the  same  mailing  house 
the  gentleman  is  talking  about  is  dis- 
tributing the  very  same  filthy  literature 
In  Chicago  In  my  district  to  merchants 
and  to  people — all  unsolicited.  There  Is 
no  question  about  the  problem  when  we 
look  at  the  literature  going  through  the 
mall,  and  when  we  see  the  obscene  fUms. 
We  find  we  cannot  take  our  children  to 
the  movies  today.  There  are  any  number 
of  times  when  I  have  a  free  evening  and 
would  love  to  take  my  children  to  a 
movie,  but  we  cannot  find  a  decent  film 
in  the  directory  to  which  we  can  take 
«ur  (;biidren. 

-  Years  ago  there  used  to  be  8-minute 
stag  films  shown  at  smokers.  Today 
those  same  people  go  to  Hollywood  and 
make  90-minute  films,  put  titles  on  them, 
put  phony  plots  around  them,  put  some 
actors  in  them,  call  them  art,  and  dis- 
tribute them  to  the  whole  country. 

One  company  has  been  incorporated 
and  is  making  a  fortune  on  such  films. 

However,  it  seems  to  me  there  now  is 
a  flicker  of  hope  that  Judge  Burger  is 
going  to  bring  some  new  direction  to  this 
country  and  put  some  new  hope  into  this 
fight  against  pornography. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
from  Illinois  for  his  very  worthwhile  and 
well -stated  contribution. 

I  know  that  most  of  the  obscene  litera- 
ture mailed  over  the  weekend  went  to 
business  establishments,  but  the  thing 
which  bothers  me  more  than  anything 
--else,  more  than  the  deluge  of  obscene 
material  to  business  establishments.  Is 
the  fact  that  much  of  it  goes  into  homes 
where  there  are  minor  children.  I  had 
an  experience  where  a  very  obscene  piece 
of  literature  was  delivered  to  my  office  by 
a  parent.  It  had  been  mailed  to  her  12- 
year  old  son.  There  was  no  question 
about  the  fact  that  It  was  mailed  to  the 
ooy,  because  his  name  was  different  from 
that  of  his  father.  It  went  to  the  address 
of  his  father.  One  cannot  imagine  how 
filthy  this  piece  of  literature  was. 

As  the  gentleman  has  suggested,  these 
mailing  lists  are  very  valuable  and  are 
being  sold  across  the  Nation.  If  we  can 
curb  this  practice  it  would  be  of  some 
help.  There  is  a  real  hope,  as  was  sug- 
gested, from  the  Supreme  Court. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  bill  which 
Congressman  Huwt  and  I  have  intro- 
duced. HM.  8397,  follows  the  guidelines 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  so-called 
second  Olnzburg  case.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  invited  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  a  law  which 
would  in  effect  prohibit  the  dissemina- 
tion of  certain  materials  to  minors,  or  to 
persons  under  the  age  of  18  years,  which 
would  be  similar  to  the  statute  from  the 
State  of  New  York  from  which  this  case 
arose. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  WYUE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr  DEVINE.  Just  In  order  that  the 
Record  may  be  made  unmistakably  clear. 
to  indicate  that  the  persons  speaJting 
here  on  the  floor  today  in  opiXMltion  to 
obscene  mail  are  qualified  in  this  regard, 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  (Mr.  Wylik). 
la  a  former  city  attorney.  He  has  engaged 
in  the  prosecution  of  criminal  offenses 
over  the  years.  He  has  great  background 
and  experience  In  this  field.  The  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Hunt)  Is  a 
known  criminologist  who  has  been  in  this 
field  for  many  years  of  his  life,  in  addi- 
tion to  having  been  a  lieutenant  in  the 
New  Jersey  State  Patrol.  I  happen  to 
have  been  a  prosecuting  attorney  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  I  have  seen  prob- 
ably the  raunchiest  type  of  material  one 
could  Imagine  going  across  my  district 
attorney's  desk.  I  am  not  easily  shocked, 
but  indeed  the  material  being  sent 
through  the  mall  and  getUng  into  the 
hands  of  these  youngsters  is  of  the  worst 
and  basest  kind. 
I  must  repeat,  something  must  be  done. 
The  genUeman  in  the  well  (Mr.  Wy- 
Lu)  has  worked  in  this  crusade,  and  he 
appeared  on  what  was  known  as  the  Co- 
lumbus Town  MeeUng.  an  hour  televi- 
sion program,  and  very  ably  debated  this 
question  with  professors  and  others. 

I  believe  an  aroused  public  Is  going  to 
demand  proper  legislation  in  this  field 
Mr.  WYUE.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
very  much. 

Now  is  the  time  for  acUon.  This  Con- 
gress owes  it  to  the  people  of  our  great 
NaUon. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
genUeman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylii)  for 
reserving  this  time  today  in  order  that 
attention  might  be  focused  on  the  accel- 
erating traffic  in  obscene  and  porno- 
graphic materials. 

Because  of  the  widespread  use  of  the 
U.S.  malls  by  organizaUons  and  individ- 
uals which  profit  from  this  depraved 
smut  peddling,  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment's figures  on  the  magnitude  of  com- 
plaints are  convincing  of  the  need  for 
more  stringent  laws  to  forbid  the  use  of 
this  vast  distrlbuUon  network  for  such 
activities.  Through  April  1969.  covering 
the  first  10  months  of  fiscal  year  1969, 
the  Post  Office  Department  received  172,- 
000  complaints  about  unsolicited,  sexu- 
ally-oriented materials  from  their  recipi- 
ents. In  the  corresponding  10-month  pe- 
riod for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1968,  the  Department  received  131,000 
such  complaints,  and  for  all  of  fiscal 
1968.  almost  168.000  were  recorded.  In 
the  first  2'/2  months  following  the  effec- 
tive date,  April  14,  1968.  of  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  90-206  prohibiting  pan- 
dering advertisements  in  the  mall,  the 
Department  recorded  acUon  on  almost 
20.000  cases  In  which  the  addressees  re- 
ceived pandering  adverUsements  that  he, 
in  his  sole  discretion,  considered  to  be 
"erotlcally  arousing  or  sexually  provoc- 
ative' Through  April  1969  of  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  the  number  of  com- 
plaints handled  in  accordance  with  this 
act  Is  roughly  estimated  at  87.000. 

Although  I  believe  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment. In  conjunction  with  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  has  made  an  honest 


and  diligent  effort  to  enforce  not  only  the 
provisions  of  this  most  recent  Anti- 
Pandering  Law,  but  the  postal  obscenity 
statute  as  well,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  present  laws,  limited  as  they  have 
been  by  decisions  of  the  courts,  are  in- 
adequate to  the  task  of  curbing  the  gen- 
eraUon  of  smut  at  its  source,  before  it 
enters  the  malls  or  the  facilities  of  inter- 
state commerce. 

I  am  most  encouraged  by  the  Presi- 
dent's reacUon  to  the  seriousness  of  this 
problem  with  the  submission  to  the  Con- 
gress of  a  message  containing  three  posi- 
tive legislative  proposals.  When  enacted, 
and  if  effecUvely  enforced  with  the 
judicious  backing  of  the  courts,  these 
measures  wiU  materially  alleviate  the 
corruption  of  mind  and  morals  with 
which  obscenity  and  pornography  are 
Inseparably  related.  Congressman  Wylie 
and  I  have  sponsored  legislation  which  is 
specifically  designed  to  combat  the  flow 
of  obscene  materials  Into  the  vast  market 
of  our  minor  children,  those  under  18 
years  of  age.  I  believe  this  is  paramount: 
it  is  given  priority  among  the  President  s 
proposals. 

There  is  some  thought  that  legisla- 
tion should  not  be  considered  by  the 
Congress  until  the  Commission  on  Ob- 
scenity and  Pornography  submits  its 
findings  and  recommendations,  due  no 
later  than  January  31, 1970.  In  all  frank- 
ness, I  can  think  of  few  issues  which  are 
as  replete  with  evidence,  testimony,  and 
Judicial  precedents  as  that  of  traffic  in 
obscenity  and  pornography,  nor  is  there 
any  position  which  commands  such 
broadly  based  public  support  than  that 
determined  to  curb  this  traffic.  The  idea 
of  a  commission  in  1967,  when  the  law 
creating  it  was  adopted,  was  timely 
enough  to  mollify  somewhat  moimting 
public  pressure  for  congressional  action 
in  this  field.  But  the  tide  is  flowing  again 
and  will  not  ebb  until  substantive  legis- 
laUon  is  adopted.  The  time  for  action  is 
now  and  I  believe  the  legislation,  circum- 
scribed by  the  President's  announced 
guidelines,  need  not  be  complicated  by 
fancy  semanUcs  or  imponderable  con- 
stituUonal  quesUons  with  which  Con- 
gress cannot  deal  without  the  Commis- 
sion's report. 

I  would  reiterate  and  emphasize  what 
the  President  said  in  his  May  2  message : 

There  are  coiutltutlonal  mean*  available 
to  assist  parents  seeking  to  protect  their  chil- 
dren from  the  flood  of  sex-oriented  materlais 
moving  through  the  malls.  The  Courts  have 
not  left  society  defenseless  against  the  smiu 
peddler;  they  have  not  ruled  out  reasonable 
government  action. 

Cognizant  of  the  constitutional  strictures 
aware  of  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions 
this  Administration  has  carefully  studied 
the  legal  terrain  of  this  problem. 

We  believe  we  have  discovered  some  un- 
tried and  hopeful  approaches  that  will  enable 
the  federal  government  to  become  a  full 
partner  with  states  and  individual  citizens 
in  drying  up  a  primary  source  of  this  social 
evil. 

I  eamesUy  believe  these  proposals  are 
a  responsible  effort  and  are  within  the 
means  and  body  of  knowledge  of  the 
Congress  to  deliberate  intelligently  with- 
out further  delay.  The  Commission's  re- 
port may  uncover  something  which  has 
not  yet  been  revealed  to  those  who  have 
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studied  this  problem  over  the  years,  and 
its  recommendations  may  point  to  even 
further  and  more  stringent  measures  to 
isolate  the  peddlers  from  their  prime 
markets.  Whatever  the  eventualities, 
there  can  be  no  substitute  for  taking 
what  reasonable  action  can  be  taken,  and 
which  the  American  people  are  appealing 
to  the  Congress  to  take  now. 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
are  confronted  with  a  domestic  crisis  of 
giganUc  proportions.  The  permissive  at- 
titude of  a  small  minority  is  eroding  and 
destroying  the  spiritual  vitality  of  our 
country.  The  decent  citizens  of  this  Na- 
tion have  had  disgusting,  unwanted  ob- 
scenity and  pornography  foUted  upon 
them  and  their  chUdren  for  far  too  long. 
The  consequences  of  exposing  especially 
the  impressionable  young  people  to  sala- 
cious literature,  photographs,  films,  and 
so  forth,  are  tragic.  Whether  through 
the  mails  or  at  the  comer  newsstand,  it 
is  impossible  to  calculate  the  devastating 
damage  done  by  this  material. 

Freedom  of  speech,  expression,  and 
the  press  are  inherent  characteristics  of 
a  democratic  society.  We  must  realize, 
however,  that  freedom  brings  with  it  re- 
sponsibility. The  two  are  inseparable.  We 
must  also  realize  that  our  actions  have 
effect  upon  others  and  this  must  deter- 
mine what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong. 
These  freedoms  are  not  so  sacred  that 
we  can  say  it  Is  more  important  to  pre- 
serve them  than  to  preserve  society. 

The  recent  trend,  both  in  court  deci- 
sions and  subsequenUy  in  the  media,  has 
been  toward  the  extreme  of  upholding 
the  right  of  the  individual  above  that  of 
society.  Recent  films,  publications,  and 
mailings  demonstrate  the  growing  mo- 
mentum of  permissiveness. 

The  Supreme  Coiut  has  gone  far  in 
allowing  society's  rights  to  be  negated  by 
the  right  of  the  individual.  The  very  per- 
missiveness that  has  made  the  new 
floodUde  of  obscenity  possible  rests 
squarely  with  the  Supreme  Court. 

This  compelling  problem  requires  our 
immediate  attention  and  action.  The 
need  for  strong,  emphatic,  and  enforce- 
able obscenity  control  legislation  at  both 
the  State  and  Federal  level  is  clear.  The 
time  has  come  to  act  decisively  in  order 
to  stamp  out  the  poison  of  pornography 
in  our  Nation.  In  order  to  alleviate  this 
domestic  crisis.  I  have  joined  In  intro- 
ducing two  bills,  recommended  by  the 
President,  to  halt  this  trend  and  to  pro- 
tect our  homes  and  children. 

The  bills  have  been  carefully  drawn  to 
meet  the  Court's  interpretations  of  the 
first  amendment.  The  first  bill  places  a 
flat  ban  on  sending  any  obscene  mate- 
rial to  a  person  under  18  years  of  age. 
If  the  blU  becomes  law.  it  will  be  a  Fed- 
eral crime  to  use  the  mails  or  other 
means  of  commerce  to  deliver  to  anyone 
under  18  years  of  age  material  dealing 
with  a  sexual  subject  in  a  manner  un- 
suitable for  young  people.  It  would  be 
up  to  mailers  to  remove  from  their  lists 
the  names  of  anyone  under  age.  A  first 
violation  would  be  punishable  with  a 
prison  term  up  to  5  years  and  a  $50,000 
fine.  This  proposal  is  based  on  a  New 
York  stotute  which  has  been  upheld  by 
the  Supreme  Court. 
The  second  bill  makes  it  a  Federal 


crime  to  mall  or  transport  in  interstate 
commerce  an  advertisement  intended  to 
produce  a  market  for  obscene  materials 
by  stimulating  the  prurient  interest  of 
the  recipient.  This  form  of  pandering 
could  bring  a  maximimi  penalty  of  5 
years  or  $50,000  for  the  first  offense. 

There  are  additional  bills  introduced 
by  my  colleagues  that  have  great  merit 
and  should  also  receive  the  prompt  and 
careful  attention  of  the  committee's  au- 
thorized to  consider  these  matters. 

It  is  time  to  stand  up  for  decency  in 
America. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
genUeman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie)  is  to 
be  commended  for  taking  this  time  today 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  public 
the  serious  problem  of  pornography 
which  is  now  sweeping  this  Nation.  Each 
week  my  office  receives  an  increasing 
amount  of  pornographic  material  which 
is  sent  unsolicited  to  the  residents  of  my 
congressional  district. 

The  only  defense  available  against  this 
tjrpe  of  smut,  much  of  it  aimed  at  teen- 
agers, is  a  section  of  the  1967  Post  Office 
bill  which  states  that  any  person  who 
finds  such  unsolicited  material  objection- 
able may  notify  their  local  postal  officials 
in  writing  that  he  does  not  wish  to  re- 
ceive any  additional  mall  from  that 
sender.  If  that  person  receives  another 
mailing  of  &ny  kind  from  that  sender 
following  a  30-day  period  after  the  official 
complaint  has  been  filed,  the  Post  Office 
Department  will  ask  the  U.S.  Attorney 
General  to  apply  for  a  Federal  court 
order  directing  compliance.  Failure  to 
observe  this  court  order  may  be  punish- 
able by  a  fine  or  imprisonment. 

Since  January  1968,  when  this  law 
went  into  effect  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment has  already  Issued  134,000  stop 
orders  and  over  450  cases  are  pending 
today  in  the  Department  of  Justice  for 
Federal  court  orders. 

Much  more  is  needed  to  stop  the  ped- 
dlers of  this  filth.  There  are  many  mean- 
ingful proposals  to  curb  the  growing 
menaces  of  pornography  and  yet  main- 
tain to  the  fullest  extent  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  free  speech. 

I  agree  with  Representative  Wylie 
that  the  time  for  congressional  action 
against  pornography  is  now. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  remarks  on  the  subject  of  this 
special  order^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUe- 
man from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Force  Academy  this  morning,  President 
Nixon  conscientiously  and  clearly  articu- 
lated America's  need  for  maintaining  a 
strong  national  defense.  This  was  a 
speech  unmistakably  needed  at  this  time 
in  our  history  when  so  many  are  openly 
ashamed  of  our  defense  capability  and 
so  willing  to  condemn  its  maintenance 
and  reject  its  improvement. 

It  wsis  a  speech  which  I  believe  can  be 
endorsed  by  almost  all  those  concerned 
with  military  spending— supporters  and 
foes  alike — except  perhaps  the  isolation- 
ists, the  imilateral  disarmers,  and  those 
who  are  blinded  by  the  glare  of  the  spot- 
lights and  deafened  by  their  own  rhetoric. 
It  was  not  a  militaristic,  saber-rattling 
speech,  but  a  carefully  reasoned  and  bal- 
anced analysis  of  the  proper  place  of  the 
military  in  the  Nation. 

To  those  who  see  military  spending  as 
preventing  attention  to  our  myriad  do- 
mestic problems,  the  President  said: 

Let  us  not.  then,  pose  a  false  choice  be- 
tween meeting  our  responsibilities  abroad 
and  meeting  the  needs  of  our  people  at  home. 
We  shall  meet  both  or  we  shall  meet  neither. 

And  he  added: 

I  am  not  speaking  about  those  responsible 
critics  who  reveal  waste  and  Inefficiency  In 
our  defense  establishment,  who  demand  clear 
answers  on  procurement  policies,  who  want 
to  make  sure  a  new  weapon  system  will  truly 
add  to  our  defense.  On  the  contrary,  you 
should  be  in  the  vanguard  of  that  move- 
ment. Nor  do  I  speak  of  those  with  sharp 
eyes  and  sharp  pencils  who  are  examining 
our  post- Vietnam  planning  with  other  press- 
ing national  priorities  In  mind.  I  count  my- 
self as  one  of  those. 

The  President  acknowledged  his  con- 
cern over  the  growth  of  the  so-called 
military-industrial  complex,  then  said: 

I  believe  our  defense  establishment  will  re- 
main the  servant  of  our  national  policy  of 
bringing  about  peace  in  this  world,  and  that 
those  in  any  way  connected  with  the  mili- 
tary must  scrupulously  avoid  even  the  ap- 
pearance of  becoming  the  master  of  that 
policy. 

And  he  made  a  most  important  point 
regarding  what  kind  and  how  much  de- 
fense we  must  have  as  a  nation  and  why 
we  must  have  it: 

I  beUeve  that  defense  decisions  must  be 
made  on  the  hard  realities  of  the  offensive 
capabilities  of  our  adversaries,  not  on  our 
fervent  hopes  about  their  intentions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  greatly  impressed 
with  President  Nixon's  speech,  and 
would  hope  that  those  who  would  make 
our  Armed  Forces  a  scapegoat  for  their 
frustration  would  carefully  read  his 
words. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  RESPONSIBLE 
SPEECH  ON  THE  ROLE  OP  THE 
MILITARY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Hosmer)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  ad- 
dress to  the  graduating  class  at  the  Air 


SCHOOL  PRAYER  ISSUE  VERY 
MUCH  ALIVE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook)  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Star  of  Jime  2  carried  a 
UPI  dispatch  reporting  on  a  commence- 
ment speech  given  at  the  University  of 
Bridgeport  by  Julian  Bond,  the  Georgia 
legislator,  who  created  such  a  furor  in 
that  State  several  years  sigo  when  he  con- 
demned this  Nation's  position  and  ac- 
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tl<»ia  In  Vietnam  while  praUing  the  cour- 
age of  young  draft  resistors.  Mr.  Bond 
asserted  that  the  older  generation  had 
lost  Its  authority  over  the  young,  and  di- 
rected these  words  to  the  parents  In  the 
audience  : 

You'Te  ttirtmaj  lort.  ...  If  you  tlilnk  you 
are  faced  with  mlUUnt  young  people  today, 
Juat  see  what  today's  7-  and  S-year-olda  have 
waiung  for  you  6  to  10  years  from  now,  when 
tbey  grow  up. 

I  do  not  know  who  supplies  Mr.  Bond 
with  speech  material,  but  this  excerpt 
from  his  Bridgeport  speech  had  a  famil- 
iar ring.  Back  In  December  1968.  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
UvlUes.  of  which  I  am  a  member,  held 
hearings  on  the  disruption  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention  in  Chicago  at  which 
Tom  Hayden.  one  of  the  key  figures  In  the 
revolutionary  organization.  Students  for 
a  Democratic  Society,  testified.  During 
his  testimony  Mr.  Hayden  stated. 

If  you  think  that  you  have  had  militant 
people  before  you  In  theee  bearings  you 
have  yet  to  see  what  the  7-  and  8-year-old« 
*"  golag  to  bring  you  over  the  next  6  or 
l»-ye«r».-- 

You  have  Uught  them  very  well  to  have  no 
respect  for  your  authority  .  .  .  you  have  lost 
all  authority.  And  when  a  group  of  people 
who  have  power  lose  their  authority,  then 
they  have  lost.  Tou  have  lost,  period. 


While  the  similarity  between  the  state- 
ments of  Messrs.  Bond  and  Hayden  are 
curious,  to  say  the  least,  the  salient  point 
to  remember  is  that   Mr.   Hayden   and 
others  with  anarchistic  motivations  are 
actively  working  to  bring  about  a  loss 
of  authority  by  parents  and  authorized 
officials.  The  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society— (SD8 1— is.  of  course,  the  orga- 
nization which  has  been  the  prime  mover 
of  many  of  the  disorders  on  college  cam- 
puses in  the  recent  past.  Its  avowed  policy 
Is  to  either  rule  or  ruin  and  its  long-range 
goal  Is  the  destruction  of  the  American 
way  of  life. 

In  marked  contrast  is  the  constructive 
approach  to  the  problems  of  youth  en- 
dorsed by  the  present  administration 
The  New  York  Times  of  April  28.  1969 
carried  an  article  on  the  weekly  White 
House  Interdenominational  religious 
services  under  the  heading,  "Nixon  Hopes 
Youth  Turns  to  Religion."  in  which  the 
President  is  hopeful  that  more  and  more 
of  America's  youth  look  to  religion  as  an 
answer  to  today's  "crisis  of  the  spirit  " 

The  resumption  of  weekly  religious 
services  at  the  White  House  is  another 
recent  encouraging  Indication  that  a  re- 
emphasls  of  moral  values  is  taking  place 
in  our  society.  Who  can  forget  the  inspir- 
ing Christmas  message  broadcast  to  earth 
by  Astronauts  Bonnan.  Loveli.  and  An- 
ders Just  recently  in  which  passages  from 
Genesis  reaffirmed  our  dependence  on 
divine  providence?  In  those  fleeting  mo- 
ments of  December  24  the  religious  her- 
itage of  our  Nation  was  once  again  pro- 
claimed for  all  to  hear. 

It  Is  Ironic,  therefore,  in  view  of  our 
religious  foundation  as  a  nation,  that  our 
young  people  cannot  offer  prayers  volun- 
tarily in  the  schoolroom  as  has  been  the 
custom  in  many  pubUc  schools  in  years 
past.  If  there  were  ever  an  issue  in  which 
large  numbers  of  citizens  have  made  their 
wishes  known,  only  to  be  Ignored,  It  is 
on  the  Issue  of  school  prayer.  In  my  re- 


marks in  the  CoKGRKssiONAL  Rkcou  on 
April  13, 1967,  enUUed  "Making  God  Pop- 
ular in  Schools,"  I  cited  several  cases 
of  newspaper  accounts  testifying  to  the 
extent  to  which  public  opinion  endorsed 
voluntary  school  prayer.  For  example, 
Columnist  Bruce  Blossat  In  the  Wash- 
ington Dally  News  of  June  23  1964 
stated: 

By  contrast  with  all  this.  93  of  the  98  con- 
gresamen  who  appeared  were  In  support  of 
constltuUonal  change.  They  and  many  of 
their  fellows  have  been  burled  in  the  great- 
eat  avalanche  of  mall  in  congressional  hUtory. 

In  response  to  the  stated  wishes  of  so 
many  citizens,  I  and  many  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  introduced  legislation 
calling  for  a  consUtuUonal  amendment  to 
clarify  the  sUtus  of  voluntary  prayer  In 
the  public  schools.  Unfortunately,  legis- 
lation of  this  nature  has  never  been  voted 
out  of  committee  in  the  House,  and  simi- 
lar leglslaUon  has  failed  to  get  the  neces- 
sary number  of  votes  in  the  Senate.  Dur- 
ing the  present  Congress  I  have  again 
introduced  voluntary  prayer  legislation 
which  I  am  hopeful  will  receive  favorable 
action  by  Congress. 

The  need  for  a  clarifying  of  this  Issue 
is  evident.  The  Chicago  Tribune  of  March 
27,    1969,    carried    an    article    entitled 
'Schools   Defy   High   Court  on   Prayer 
Ban. "  In  which  It  cited  findings  of  Prof. 
Richard   B.    Dlerenfleld    of    Macalester 
CoUege.  According  to  the  professor's  sur- 
vey, as  of  1966  neariy  13  percent  of  the 
Nation's  pubUc  schools  and  nearly  50 
percent  of  the  South  s  schools  were  con- 
tinuing devoUonal  readings.  As  Senator 
Everett   Dirksen   has  pointed   out.   the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  never  clarified 
Its  position  on  the  matter  of  voluntary 
prayer  in  public  schools,  for  in  the  case 
of  Stein  against  Oshinsky  the  Court  re- 
fused to  review  the  peUUon  of  the  par- 
ents of  21  children  of  differing  faiths  to 
permit  voluntary  prayer  in  pubUc  schools. 
This  is  not  the  only  case  In  which   I 
have  taken  exception  to  the  Supreme 
Court  ruling  on  an  Issue  with  religious 
significance.  In  my  remarks  on  April  13 
1967.  cited  above,  I  noted  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Court  had  disapproved  of  the 
placing  of  the  inscription,     in  God  we 
trust."  above  the  bench  in  the  courtroom 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  Justice  War- 
ren, in  answer  to  a  query,  stated  in  part: 
After  consulting  with  all  the  members  of 
the  Court,  I  advise  you  that  I  would  not  ap- 
prove the  bills  or  the  InscrlpUon  referred  to 
therein  ...  It  U  believed  that  ornamenta- 
tion other  than  that  provided  in  the  original 
plans  would  detract  from  the  total  concept 
of  the  building. 
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Here  again.  In  my  opinion,  the  Court's 
position  runs  counter  to  the  sentiments 
of  a  majority  of  the  American  people 
The  elected  representatives  of  the  people 
in  the  Senate  and  the  House  saw  fit  to 
have  the  inscription  placed  on  their 
chamber  walls.  In  addition.  I  do  not 
recall  any  widespread  clamor  to  have  the 
Inscription  removed  from  coins  of  the 
United  States.  As  with  other  issues  of 
late,  the  preference  of  the  members  of 
the  Court  by  no  means  reflects  the  feel- 
ings of  the  American  public  whom  they 
have  been  appointed  to  serve. 

In  the  final  analysis,  corrective  action 
regarding  Court  decisions  will  be  effected 


when  the  American  people  demand  such 
changes  in  sufficient  numbers.  Popular 
support  wUl  not  necessarily  effect 
changes  unless  constant  pressure  Is  ap- 
plied upon  elected  officials  year  In  and 
year  out.  if  need  be.  In  the  case  of  volun- 
tary school  prayer,  it  has  been  demon- 
strated  that  an  overwhelming  majority 
are  In  favor  of  corrective  action.  When 
their  elected  officials  get  the  message  that 
public  demand  will  not  let  up  until 
changes  are  made,  the  chances  of  reme- 
dial action  will  be  greatly  increased. 

The  reference  above  made  by  Tom 
Hayden  of  the  destruction- bent  Students 
for  a  Democratic  Society  concerning  our 
7-  and  8-year-olds  might  well  prove  true 
if  positive  efforts  are  not  made  now  to 
fortify  our  young  people  with  religious 
and  moral  values.  What  better  flrst  step 
to  take  than  by  making  It  possible  for 
them  place  reliance  upon  the  God  our 
Pounding  Fathers  through  the  exercise 
of  voluntary  prayer  in  the  public  schools. 

OO    NOT    OVULOOK    WHAT   CAN    BS    DONE 

Willie  I  feel  that  Congress  has  been 
unnecessarily  slow  In  moving  to  establish 
the  basic  right  of  prayer  in  school  by 
rectifying  the  Supreme  Court  decision  it 
Is  also  obvious  that  many  good  people 
throughout  the  country  wring  their 
hands  as  if  nothing  can  be  done.  While 
a  constitutional  amendment  Is  needed 
it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  all  of  the  fears 
expressed  by  patriotic  citizens  and 
groups  are  well  founded.  In  fact  God 
need  not  be  taken  out  of  the  classrooms 
and  should  not  be  taken  out. 
V  ^J^^  important  distinction  was  noted 
by  UPI  staff  editor  Louis  Cassels  when 
he  wrote: 

The  start  of  a  new  school  term  Is  a  good 
time  to  list  once  again  the  specific  acUvltles 
which  the  Court  ruled  out— and  those  which 
It  permitted  and  even  encouraged 

In  the  Engel  vs.  Vitale  case  of"  1962  the 
Court  held  that  it  U  unconstitutional  for  a 
public  school  to  require  the  recitation  of  an 
official  non-sectarian  prayer  aa  part  of  a 
classroom  religious  exercise 

niVjJ^^^^V^  y**'-  ^  Abingdon  School 
District  vs.  Schempp.  the  Court  said  that  a 
public  school  may  not  require  the  reading 
ot  a  portion  of  the  Bible  or  the  reciutlon 

n^"  ^"*'"  ^""y**"  "  P«t  of  a  classroom 
religious  exercise. 

•niat  Is  all  that  the  Court  has  forbidden 
public  schools  to  do. 

The  JusUces  went  out  of  their  way  to  state 
that  there  la  no  constitutional  objection  to 
the  following  school  activities: 

Use  of  the  Bible  as  a  reference  work  for 
teaching  secular  subjects. 

Study  of  the  Bible  for  Ite  literary  and  his- 
toric quallUee.  ' 

Objective  Instruction  in  comparative  re- 
ligion or  the  history  of  religion  and  ita  role 
In  the  advancement  of  civilization. 

Reciting  historical  documents,  such  as  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  which  refer  to 

IjlOCl. 

singing  the  National  Anthem  or  patrioUc 
hymns  such  as  "Amerioa.-  which  have  re- 
ligious themes. 

The  Court  not  only  said  the  aforemen- 
Uoned  things  may  be  done  In  pubUc  schools- 
It  strongly  suggested  that  they  ahoiUd  be 
done. 

This  Is  very  much  in  point.  The  1962 
Supreme  Court  decision  by  no  means 
outlawed  all  references  to  God  In  the 
classrooms.  It  Is  certainly  disgusting  to 
consider,  as  Mr.  Cassels  put  it.  that  the 
Bible  can  be  considered  as  an  historical 
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document  rather  than  the  Inspired  work 
that  most  people  consider  It  to  be.  Yet, 
consider  this  footnote  to  the  majority 
decision  in  this  famous  Engel  case: 

There  Is  of  course  nothing  In  the  decision 
reached  here  that  Is  Inconsistent  with  the 
fact  that  school  children  and  othera  are  offl- 
claily  encouraged  to  express  love  for  our 
coimtry  by  reclUng  hUtorlcal  documents 
such  aa  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
which  contain  referencee  to  the  Deity  or  by 
singling  ofBclally  e«ix>used  anthem*  which  In- 
clude the  ccMnpoeer's  profeeslons  of  faith  In 
a  Supreme  Being,  or  with  the  fact  that  there 
are  many  manlfeetatlona  In  our  public  life 
of  belief  in  Ood. 

Often  we  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
Supreme  Court  in  its  1963  decision  de- 
claring that  no  State  or  locality  may  re- 
quire a  recitation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer 
or  Bible  verses  in  public  schools,  none- 
theless "took  pains  to  explain  that  it 
was  not  attacking  the  religious  basis  of 
our  national  life."  as  James  Reston  wrote 
in  the  New  York  Times.  June  19.  1963. 

In  one  section  of  its  majority  opinion 
the  Court  testifies  at  length  to  belief  in 
a  Supreme  Being  throughout  American 
history: 

The  fact  that  the  Founding  Pathere  be- 
lieved devotedly  that  there  wa«  a  God  and 
that  the  vmallenable  rights  of  man  were 
rooted  In  Him  Is  clearly  evidenced  In  their 
writings,  from  the  Mayflower  Compact  to  the 
Constitution  Itself.  This  background  Is  evi- 
denced today  In  our  public  life  through  the 
continuance  In  our  oaths  of  office  from  the 
Presidency  to  the  alderman  of  the  final  sup- 
plication, "so  help  me  God." 

Likewise  each  house  of  the  Congress  pro- 
vide* through  Its  chaplain  an  opening  prayer, 
and  the  sessions  of  this  court  axe  declared 
open  by  the  crier  in  a  short  ceremony,  the 
final  phrase  of  which  invokes  the  grace  of 
Ood. 

Again,  there  are  such  manifestations  In 
our  military  forces,  where  those  of  our  cit- 
izens who  are  under  the  restrictions  of  mili- 
tary service  wish  to  engage  In  voluntary 
worship  ... 

It  can  be  truly  said,  therefore,  that  today, 
as  m  the  t)eglnnlng,  our  national  life  reflects 
a  religious  people  who.  In  the  words  of  Madi- 
son, are  "earnestly  praying,  aa  .  .  .  in  duty 
bound,  that  the  Supreme  Lawgiver  of  the 
universe  .  .  .  guide  them  into  every  measure 
iDhich  may  be  uxtrthy  of  His  .  .  .  blessing." 

In  another  section  of  the  1963  majority 
opinion,  the  Court  affirms: 

The  First  Amendment,  however,  docs  not 
say  that  In  every  and  all  respects  there  shall 
be  a  separation  of  church  and  state.  Rather, 
It  studiously  defines  the  manner,  the  specific 
ways.  In  which  there  shall  be  no  concert  or 
union  or  dei>endency  one  on  the  other.  That 
is  the  common  sense  of  the  matter.  (843 
U.S.,  at  312.) 

Again  this  1963  decision  points  out: 

In  addition.  It  might  well  be  said  that  one's 
education  is  not  complete  without  a  study 
of  comparative  religion  or  the  history  of  re- 
ligion and  Its  relationship  to  the  advance- 
ment of  civilization.  It  certainly  may  be  said 
that  the  Bible  Is  worthy  of  study  for  Its 
literary  and  historic  qualities. 

Nothing  we  have  said  here  Indlcatea  that 
such  study  of  the  Bible  or  of  religion,  when 
presented  objectively  as  part  of  a  secular 
program  of  education,  may  not  be  effected 
consistent  with  the  First  Amendment. 

While  these  Supreme  Court  decisions 
recognize  that  belief  in  God  is  at  the 
heart  of  American  life.  It  should  be  kept 
in  mind  that  they  do  nevertheless  pro- 
hibit religious  exercises  in  public  schools. 


One  of  the  basic  reasons  I  believe  that 
a  constitutional  amendment  should  be 
offered  is  the  wilderness  area  which  has 
been  created  following  the  1962  and  1963 
decisions.  Many  schools  have  wanted  to 
"play  it  safe."  To  take  no  chances,  they 
have  cut  down  on  Easter  and  Christmas 
observances  and  have  secularized  bac- 
calaureate services.  Few  of  these  steps 
were  required  but  they  indicate  how  a 
decision  can  influence  local  boards  of 
education  and  administrators  who  want 
to  take  the  safe  route. 

The  American  Association  of  School 
Administrators  through  a  special  com- 
mission stated  on  June  30,  1964: 

The  Commission  believes  that  the  public 
school  curriculum  must  give  suitable  atten- 
tion to  the  religious  Influences  In  man's 
development. 

A  curriculum  which  Ignored  religion  would 
itself  have  serious  religious  implications.  It 
would  seem  to  proclaim  that  religion  has 
not  been  as  real  In  men's  lives  as  health  or 
politics  or  economics.  By  omission  It  would 
appear  to  deny  that  religion  has  been  and 
Is  Important  In  man's  history — a  denial  of 
the  obvious.  In  day-by-day  practice,  the  topic 
cannot  be  avoided.  As  an  Integral  part  of 
man's  culture,  It  must  be  Included. 

Whatever  else  the  Supreme  Court  decisions 
may  or  may  not  have  done,  they  have  stimu- 
lated the  public  schooU  to  a  search  for  appro- 
priate means  to  deal  effectively  with  religion 
as    one    of    the    great    Influences    In    man's 

history  ...  ^,  ...     * 

The  Commission  recognizes  three  distinct 
policy  areas,  related  to  each  other  and  to 
the  subject  of  this  report,  where  explicit 
educational  policy,  adequate  materials,  and 
effective  methods  need  to  be  developed. 

In  one  large  area,  recognition  must  be 
given  to  the  role  of  religion  and  the  religious 
in  literature.  In  history  and  the  humanities, 
and  In  the  arts. 

In  a  second  area  ways  must  be  foimd  to 
portray  the  part  played  by  religion  In  es- 
tablishing and  maintaining  the  moral  and 
ethical  values  that  the  school  seeks  to  de- 
velop and  transmit. 

Finally,  the  public  schools  are  called  on 
to  buUd  an  understanding  of  the  relation- 
ship between  civil  government  and  religious 
freedom,  and  to  prepare  youth  for  citizenship 
In  a  multlf  althed  society. 

TEACH  WHAT  CAN  BE  TAUGHT 

Within  the  limits  set  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  there  are  more  than  a  few  oppor- 
tunities for  educators  to  develop  the  cur- 
riculum so  that  it  faithfully  reflects  the 
recognition  of  God  as  an  integral  part  of 
American  life. 

One  thing  that  teachers  can  do  right 
now  is  to  make  suitable  reference  to  such 
facts  as  the  following: 

First,  the  Mayflower  Compact:  41  pil- 
grims on  the  deck  of  the  Mayflower  in 
1620  prepared  the  flrst  written  constitu- 
tion of  our  land.  It  opened  with  these 
words:  "In  the  name  of  God.  Amen," 
and  stated  that  the  long  and  difficult 
voyage  to  the  New  World  had  been  "un- 
dertaken for  the  glory  of  God."  They 
signed  it  "solemnly  and  mutually  in  the 
presence  of  God." 

Second,  Declaration  of  Independence: 
This  profound  document,  the  cornerstone 
of  American  freedom,  provides  a  clear 
and  unshakable  basis  for  our  Constitu- 
tion, Bill  of  Rights,  and  all  subsequent 
legislation  in  behalf  of  human  rights.  As 
finally  approved  by  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers, the  declaration  makes  these  four 
specific  references  to  the  dependence  of 


our  Nation  on  God:  "the  laws  of  nature 
and  of  nature's  God,"  "that  all  men  are 
created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable 
rights."  "appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge 
of  the  world  for  the  rectitude  of  our  in- 
tentions," "with  a  firm  reliance  on  the 
protection  of  divine  providence." 

Third,  Thanksgiving  Day:  From  the 
very  start  of  our  Nation,  one  day  each  >. 
year  has  been  set  aside  to  render  thanks 
to  Almighty  God.  The  Chief  Executive 
officially  asks  each  citizen  to  express 
gratitude  to  a  bountiful  Creator. 

Fourth,  the  American  seal:  On  every 
dollar  bill  the  seal  is  pictured  with  the 
"eye  of  God"  directly  above  the  pyramid. 
The  words  "Annuit  Coeptis"  signify: 

He   (God)   has  favored  our  undertakings. 

Congress  approved  this  design  on 
June  20, 1782. 

Fifth,  oath  of  office:  The  oath  taken 
by  Government  employees,  witnesses  in 
court,  and  those  seeking  passports  con- 
cludes with  the  prayerful  petition:  "So 
help  me  God."  This  practice  was  origi- 
nated by  George  Washington  when  he 
took  his  flrst  oath  of  office  as  President 
of  the  United  States.  AprU  30.  1789. 

I  have  read  the  inaugural  addresses  of 
our  Presidents  and  every  one  of  them  re- 
ferred to  God  and  beseeched  his  help  and 
guidance  in  the  assumption  of  the  trying 
responsibilities  of  the  office. 

Sixth,  national  anthem:  Francis  Scott 
Key  composed  the  "Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner" during  the  bombardment  of  Fort 
McHenry  on  the  night  of  September  13, 
1814.  R)r  117  years,  this  song  was  popu- 
lar as  a  patriotic  hymn.  On  March  3, 
1931,  Congress  adopted  the  "Star 
Spangled  Banner"  as  our  national  an- 
them. It  closes  this  way: 
"Praise  the  Power  that  hath  made  and  pre- 
served us  a  nation. 
Then  conquer  we  must,  when  our  cause  It  U 

Just 
And   this   be   our   motto— 'In   God   Is   our 
Trust'." 

Seventh,  national  motto:  A  Joint  reso- 
lution was  also  adopted  by  Congress  on 
July  20.  1956.  establishing  "In  God  We 
Trust"  as  the  national  motto  of  the 
United  States: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
m  Congress  assembled.  That  the  national 
motto  of  the  United  States  U  hereby  declared 
to  be  "In  God  We  Trust." 

Eighth.  State  constitutions:  My  own 
State  of  Ohio  has  "grateful  to  Almighty 
God  for  our  freedom"  written  into  the 
constitution.  In  fact,  49  of  the  50  State 
constitutions  recognize  oxu-  dependence 
on  God  Himself  as  the  source  of  human 
rights  and  liberties.  Here  are  other  ex- 
cerpts from  some  of  the  State  consti- 
tutions: 

Alaska:  "We  the  people  of  Alaska,  grate- 
ful to  God  and  to  those  who  founded  our  na- 
tion and  pioneered  this  great  land." 

California:  "We.  the  people  of  the  State  of 
California,  grateful  to  Almighty  God  for  our 
freedom." 

Florida:  "grateful  to  Almighty  God  for  our 
constitutional  liberty." 

Georgia:  "We  the  people  of  Georgia,  relying 
upon  the  protection  and  guidance  of 
Almighty  God  ..."  ^„ 

Hawaii:  "We  the  people  of  the  State  of  Ha- 
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wkll.  grateful  for  Olvtne  Oul(Unc«  and  mind- 
ful of  our  Hawaiian  heritage  ..." 

nUnoU:  "We.  the  people  of  the  State  of 
nunola.  grateful  to  Almighty  Ood  for  the 
civil,  political  and  rellglou*  liberty  .  . 

MaMachusette:  "We.  therefore,  the  people 
of  Maasachuaetta.  acknowledging  with  grate- 
ful hearts  the  goodnesa  of  the  great  Legisla- 
tor of  the  unlYerae  .  .  ." 

Michigan:  ".  .  .  grateful  to  Almighty  Ood 
for  the  blessings  of  freedom,  and  earnestly 
desiring  to  secure  these  blessings  .  . 

Missouri:  'We.  the  people  of  Missouri,  with 
profound  reverence  for  the  Supreme  Ruler  of 
the  Universe,  and  grateful  for  His  goodness 

New  York  "We.  the  people  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  p-ateful  to  Almighty  Ood  for  our 
freedom  ..." 

Pennsylvania:  "...  grateful  to  Almighty 
Ood  for  the  blessings  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  .  .  ." 

Texas:  ".  .  invoking  the  blessings  of  Al- 
mighty Ood.  the  people  of  the  State  of  Texas 
<lo  ordain   anci    nstabllah    thU   ConstltuUon 

Ninth,  pledge  of  allegiance:  On  April 
20.  1953,  a  resolution  was  Introduced  In 
the  H9u^  of  Representatives  to  add  the 
i»U)rda/:}jnder  God"  to  the  pledge  of  al- 
legiance to  the  flag.  Both  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  Senate  adopted  the 
resolution.  It  was  made  the  law  of  the 
land  when  President  Elsenhower  signed 
the  bill  on  June  14.  1954.  The  pledge  now 
reads: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  to  the  Republic  for 
which  It  stands:  one  nation  under  Ood.  Indi- 
visible, with  aberty  and  JuaUce  for  all. 

While  it  may  be  clearly  debatable  how 
religious  we  are  as  a  people  and  how  deep 
our  commitment  is  to  the  faith  of  our 
fathers,  it  cannot  be  argued  that  our 
Government  was  founded  on  anything 
except  those  Judeo-Christlan  principles 
which  come  from  the  Bible.  While  we  are 
waiting  to  stem  the  tide  which  has  re- 
sulted from  the  Supreme  Court  decision, 
we  can  nonetheless  afBrmatively  point 
out  many  of  the  truths  which  are  here 
stated  and  remind  ourselves  that  our 
Constitution,  our  Government,  our  way 
of  life  has  a  deep  religious  heritage  which 
should  be  mllitantly  portrayed  rather 
than  shrinkingly  withdrawn. 

Tenth,  legislative  sessiona:  In  the 
Ohio  Legislature  and  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress, each  session  has  been  opened  with 
a  prayer.  There  are  chaplains  in  the 
House  and  Senate  who  are  full-time 
officers  of  Congress  here  in  Washington 
and  at  least  part-time  members  of  the 
legislative  family  in  Columbus.  No  Su- 
preme Court  decision  has  deterred  our 
legislators  from  conducting  their  delib- 
erations in  the  atmosphere  of  religious 
commitment. 
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•«e  of  a  great  leader  in  theee  times  of 
controversy  and  of  fundamental  differ- 
ences of  opinion,  our  President  candidly 
and  forcefully  stated  that  America  can- 
not be  left  In  peace  if  we  do  not  actively 
assume  the  burden  of  keeping  the  peace. 

Explicitly  ruling  out  unilateral  disarm- 
ament, the  President  said  that  the  direc- 
tion America  must  take  today  is  one  of 
commitment  to  preserving  world  peace 
by  malnUlnlng  our  Nation's  military 
strength  to  meet  the  long-range  obliga- 
tions to  itself  and  to  the  free  world. 

As  to  the  level  of  mlilUry  strength  re- 
quired of  us,  the  President  carefully 
noted  that  the  critical  question  In  de- 
fense spending  Is  "how  much  is  neces- 
sary?" In  answering  this  question  so  vital 
to  our  Nation's  future,  America  Is  Indeed 
fortunate  that  our  President  has  recom- 
mended defense  decisions  which  will 
maintain  our  national  security.  Recog- 
nizing that  in  this  age  of  science  mis- 
Ukes  in  military  policy  can  be  Irretriev- 
able, the  President  stated : 


But  If  I  have  made  a  mUtake.  I  pray  that 
It  Is  on  the  side  of  too  much  and  not  too 
little.  If  we  do  too  much.  It  will  coat  us  our 
money:  If  we  do  too  little.  It  may  cost  us 
our  Uvea. 

The  President  deserves  America's  full- 
est support  as  he  recommends  defense  de- 
cision based  on  the  hard  realities  of  the 
offensive  capabilities  of  our  adversaries. 
These  are  indeed  difficult  decisions  and 
the  President  has  not  taken  the  easy 
road  to  baaing  these  decisions  on  our 
fervent  hopes  about  our  adversaries'  in- 
tentions. 

Although  the  isolationists'  call  for  cre- 
ating an  Utopia  in  America  certainly  has 
superficial  appeal.  President  Nixon's  de- 
fense recommendations  are  designed  to 
secure  lasting  world  peace  by  refusing 
to  weaken  our  military  strength  to  the 
point  of  submission  to  the  political  phi- 
losophy which  challenges  democracies  all 
over  the  globe  and  seeks  world  domina- 
tion. 

President  Nixon  deserves  our  fullest 
support,  for  any  peace  obtained  as  a 
result  of  weakness  on  our  part,  or  by  our 
unilateral  reduction  of  arms,  or  by  turn- 
ing away  from  the  pleas  of  freedom  in 
suppressed  countries  can  only  be  a  false 
illusion— one  of  temporary  peace — and 
one  which  results  in  the  demise  of  free- 
dom and  democracy  as  we  now  enjoy  it. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS  AT  THE 
AIR   FXDRCE   ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Lipscomb)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
President  in  his  address  today  at  the  Air 
Force  Academsr  has  presented  an  im- 
portant message  on  America's  role  In  the 
world  today  and  on  the  responsibilities 
of  protecting  freedom  beyond  our  Na- 
tion's shores.  Demonstrating  the  cour- 


INPORMA-nON  BOOKLET  FOR  HIGH 
SCOOL  GRADUATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Esch)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  special 
service  to  high  school  graduates  in  Mich- 
igan's Second  Congressional  District.  I 
have  compiled  a  booklet  of  information 
which  I  believe  will  be  uaeful  to  them. 
This  information  includes  not  only 
scholarship  and  funding  information  for 
further  education  in  a  college  or  voca- 
tional school,  but  also  details  regarding 
selective  service  rules  and  regulations, 
proposed  changes  in  the  Selective  Service 
System  and  information  on  various 
means  of  satisfying  military  require- 
ments. 
I  believe  that  this  information  would 


be  useful  to  studenU  around  the  Nation 
and  hope  that  this  forum  will  assist  in 
making  it  available  on  a  broad  basis: 

IwroKiCATioir   Bookuct  fob  High   School 
OaAOTTATn 

Thla  booklet  attempU  to  give  briefly  the 
poaslbUltles  of  obtaining  college  loan  or 
scholarship  aid  from  all  avaUable  sources,  in 
addition  to  those  mentioned  In  this  booklet 
there  are  countless  loan,  scholarship,  and 
work-study  opportunities  at  the  Individual 
colleges  and  universities  and  you  should  not 
overlook  the  possibility  of  obtaining  some 
kind  of  flnanclal  assistance  from  the  college 
or  university  of  your  choice. 

You  may  have  to  combine  several  sources 
to  flnance  your  educaUonal  program.  Com- 
plete Information  on  the  details  of  such  pro- 
grams can  be  sectired  only  by  writing  dlrectlv 
to  the  Institution. 

If  you  have  a  good  high  school  record  and 
need  flnanclal  help,  you  should  proceed  as 
follows: 

1.  Check  with  your  high  school  guidance 
counselor,  principal  or  advisor  for  scholarship 
Information. 

3.  Write  to  admission  directors  at  the  rni. 
leges  m  which  you  are  Interested.  New  schol- 
arship programs  are  being  esUbllshed  every 
day  and  It  would  be  Impossible  to  list  them 
all  In  thU  booklet. 

3.  Write  to  foundations  and  private  busi- 
nesses which  offer  special  grants,  such  as  the 
Oeneral  Motors  and  Ford  IVjundatlon  Schol- 
arship Plana;  the  Kroger  Company:  Sears 
Roebuck  Foundation:  Procter  &  Oamble:  etc 

4.  Write  to  the  College  Scholarship  Service 
of  the  College  Entrance  Board.  475  Riverside 
Drive.  New  York.  New  York  10027.  They  will 
provide  Information  on  their  services  and  a 
parental  flnanclal  sUtement  upon  request 

5.  Write  to  the  Division  of  Student  Finan- 
cial Aid.  Bureau  of  Higher  Education.  US 
Office  of  Education.  Washington.  D.C.  20201 
for  a  copy  of  "Federal  Aids  for  College  Stu- 
denU." There  Is  no  charge  for  this  publica- 
tion. This  booklet  Is  also  available  through 
my  office  at  501  Cannon  House  Office  Bulldlne 
Washington.  DC.  20515. 

rEOESAL    ASStSTANCX THE    DErCNSE    STtTBENT 

LOAN    PROGRAM 

In  1&58.  President  Elsenhower  signed  into 
law  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  in 
which  mcwt  colleges  and  unlversltlee  In  the 
United  Statee  participate. 

High  School  graduates  who  have  been  ac- 
cepted tor  enrollment  by  colleges  and  unl- 
verslUes  and  who  need  flnanclal  help  for 
educational  expenses  are  eligible  for  student 
loana. 

An  undergraduate  student  niay  borrow  up 
to  $1,000  each  academic  year— to  a  toUl  oi 
M.OOO.  Repayment  does  not  begin  until  9 
months  after  college;  interest  also  does  not 
begin  until  then.  Repayments  at  3%  Interest 
per  annum  may  be  extended  over  a  10- year 
period  although  the  school  may  require  in 
minimum  repayment  of  $15  a  month. 

The  "Teachers'  Forgiveness  Clause"  In  this 
program  provides  that  If  a  borrower  becomes 
a  full-time  teacher  In  an  elemenury  or  sec- 
ondary school  or  an  Institution  of  higher 
education,  up  to  half  of  the  loan  may  be  for- 
given at  the  rate  ol  10%  for  each  year  ol 
teaching  service  Borrowers  who  elect  to  teach 
In  certain  eligible  schooU  located  In  areas  ol 
primarily  low-Income  families  or  to  teach 
handicapped  children  may  qualify  for  can- 
cellation of  their  enUre  obligation  at  the  rate 
of  15%  per  year 

The  colleges  and  unlveraltles — NOT  the 
Federal  Government — approve  and  make  the 
loans  A  student  desiring  this  flnanclal  as- 
sistance should  make  application  directly  to 
the  ooUege  or  university  which  has  accepted 
him. 

A  booklet  containing  a  summary  of  this 
loan  program  and  llsUng  partlclpaUng  col- 
leges and  universities  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
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cation,    and    Welfare,    Office    of    Education, 
Washington,  DC.  aoaoi  or  to  me. 

TtDWMAL  GRANTS   AND   GT7ARANTEKD  LOANS 

One  of  the  final  acts  of  the  First  Session  of 
the  89th  Congress  was  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1866,  which  authorizes  both  Federally- 
financed  grants  and  {guaranteed  student 
loans. 

The  grants  are  available  through  colleges 
and  universities  for  students  found  to  be  In 
exceptional  flnanclal  need.  The  maximum 
annual  grant  wUl  be  tl.OOO. 

The  colleges  and  universities  will  determine 
who  Is  to  receive  the  scholarships,  and  In 
what  amount,  so  that  application  should  be 
made  directly  to  the  college  the  student  la 
attending  or  plans  to  attend. 

Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  Iden- 
tifying able  students  while  they  are  still  in 
high  school  with  the  promise  of  scholarship 
aid  upon  graduation  from  high  school. 

Ct7ARANTEZ0    STUDENT    LOAN     PROGRAM 

Under  this  program,  students  may  borrow 
from  a  local  commercial  bank,  savings  and 
loan  association,  mutual  savings  bank.  Insur- 
ance company,  credit  union,  or  other  eligible 
lender  to  help  meet  college  costs.  The  loan 
is  nukde  directly  to  the  student,  and  Is,  In 
turn,  guaranteed  against  default  by  a  guar- 
antee agency  designated  for  each  State.  Loans 
may  range  up  to  tl,500  per  year.  Repayment 
may  begin  not  less  than  nine  nor  more  than 
twelve  months  after  the  student  leavea  col- 
lege. For  auch  loans,  the  Federal  Government 
will  pay  a  portion  of  the  Interest  charges 
for  eligible  students. 

TRAINING  POR  TKACHERS  OP  HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN 

Grants  are  available  through  selected  In- 
stitutions for  individuals  for  training  as 
teachers  or  specially  trained  education  per- 
sonnel for  children  who  are  mentally  re- 
tarded, seriously  emotionally  disturbed, 
hearing,  speech  or  sight  impaired,  crippled, 
or  otherwise  health  Impaired.  AvaUable  are 
traineeshlp  grants  for  full-time  senior  year 
undergraduate  study  as  well  as  poet-grad- 
uate study.  For  Information  write:  Division 
of  Handicapped  Children  and  Youth.  VS. 
Office  of  Education.  Washington.  D.C.  20201. 

The  War  Orphans'  Education  Program  of- 
fers assistance  to  the  children  of  deceased  or 
permanently  and  totally  disabled  veterans 
in  certain  categories.  Financial  aid  Is  avail- 
able for  the  education  of  children  of  vet- 
erans who  are.  or  who  died  while,  perma- 
nently and  totally  disabled  from  or  whose 
death  was  due  to  disease  or  Injury  Incurred 
or  aggravated  In  the  line  of  duty  during  the 
Spanish-American  War,  World  War  I,  World 
War  II,  the  Korean  Conflict,  the  Vietnam 
Conflict  and  the  induction  period.  The  latter 
is  the  period,  exclusive  of  war  time,  when 
young  men  are  liable  to  Induction  under 
the  Universal  Military  Service  and  Training 
Act. 

Children  of  the  above  veterans  may  be  en- 
titled to  help  for  36  months  or  4  academic 
years.  Those  who  attend  approved  colleges, 
vocational  and  business  schools  can  receive 
8130  monthly  if  on  a  full-time  basis.  Thoae 
on  a  %  time  basis  may  receive  (95  monthly 
and  those  on  half-time  may  get  960  monthly. 

To  Inquire  about  this  program,  write  to  the 
Veteran  Administration  Office  nearest  to  your 
home,  or  to  me. 

FEDERAL    LOAN    ASSISTANCE    POR    VOCATIONAL 
STTTDENTB 

Students  attending  public  and  private 
vocational  schools  (Including  private  schools 
operated  for  proflt)  may  also  apply  for  loans 
under  a  loan  guarantee  program  highly  sim- 
ilar to  that  described  above.  Such  students 
are  also  eligible  for  Federal  Interest  benefits. 

Information  concerning  this  assistance  may 
be  obtained  through  local  Conunlsslona  for 
Higher  Education,  from  high  school  coim- 
selors  and  from  the  bxulness,  trade,  or  voca- 
tional school  the  student  plans  to  attend. 


The  United  Business  Schools  Association 
maintains  a  listing  of  schools  It  has  ac- 
credited. Many  of  these  schools  offer  general 
work  or  service  scholarships  to  eligible  stu- 
dents. Some  also  offer  work-study  program. 
For  a  listing  of  these  accredited  business 
schools  and  additional  Information  write: 
Accrediting  Commission  for  Business  Schools, 
5057  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit,  Michigan 
48302. 

THE   FIELD    MBDICIMX 

Federal:  The  Health  Professions  Educa- 
tional Assistance  Act  of  1963,  as  amended  In 
1966,  provides  for  loans  up  to  $2,600  per  year 
for  students  pursuing  a  full-time  course  of 
study  leading  to  a  doctorate  degree  In  medi- 
cine, dentistry,  osteopathy,  optometry,  phar- 
macy, podiatry,  and  surgical  chlropoicly.  The 
1965  Amendments  provide  for  scholarships 
up  to  $2600  per  year  for  students  In  schools 
of  medicine,  osteopathy,  dentistry,  and  op- 
tometry. Specific  enquiries  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Institution  to  which  students 
have  applied  for  admission,  or  at  which  they 
are  enrolled. 

Medical  Social  Work:  Medical  Social  Work 
Section,  National  Association  of  Social  Work- 
ers, 2  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

Physical  Therapy:  American  Physical 
Therapy  Association,  1740  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10019. 

Medicine:  Council  on  Medical  Education 
and  Hospitals,  American  Medical  Association, 
535  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 
60610  or  Association  of  American  Medical  Col- 
leges, 2630  Ridge  Avenue,  Evanston,  Illinois 
60201. 

Occupational  Therapy :  American  Occupa- 
tional Therapy  Assn..  251  Park  Ave.,  South. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10010. 

NURSES 

If  you  are  Interested  In  a  career  as  a  nurse, 
or  In  furthering  your  education  If  you  are 
presently  In  nursing,  you  may  want  to  con- 
tact the  following  sources  for  information: 
Department  of  Information  Services.  Na- 
tional League  for  Nursing,  10  Columbus  Cir- 
cle, N.Y..  N.Y.  10019. 

The  National  Foundation,  800  Second  Ave., 
New  York,  NY.  10017.  '' 

The  8  and  40  Tuberculosis  Nursing  Scholar- 
ship Fund  8i8sl8t8  students  In  securing  ad- 
vanced preparation  for  positions  in  supervi- 
sion, administration  or  teaching  with  a  direct 
relationship  to  tuberculosis  control.  Write: 
Box  1065,  Indianapolis,  Indiana  46206. 

A  list  of  Institutions  offering  niu^lng 
tralneeshlps  Is  available  at  no  cost  from  the 
Division  of  Nursing  Public  Health  Service, 
Room  407,  800  No.  Qulncy  St.,  Arlington,  Va. 
22203. 

The  Nursing  Student  Loan  Program  pro- 
vides for  the  establishment  of  a  student  loan 
fund  In  those  public  or  nonprofit  schools  of 
nursing  which  wish  to  participate. 

Talented  high  school  graduates  In  need  of 
financial  assistance  to  enter  and  complete 
basic  programs  In  nursing  should  apply  for 
admission  to  the  schools  of  their  choice.  Once 
admitted,  they  are  eligible  for  loans  under 
this  Act.  For  information,  write:  Division  of 
Community  Health  Services,  Rm.  810,  800 
N.  Qulncy  St.,  Arlington,  Va.  22203, 

Students  may  cancel  up  to  50%  of  their 
loan  for  full-time  employment  as  a  profes- 
sional nurse  In  any  public  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate institution  or  agency.  For  each  com- 
plete year  of  service,  the  rate  of  cancellation 
shall  be  10%  of  the  loan,  plus  Interest,  which 
Is  tinpald  on  the  first  day  of  employment. 

PRIVATE    FINANCIAL    ASSISTANCE 

In  addition,  there  are  hundreds  of 
private  scholarships  and  loans  available 
at  every  college  and  university  in  the 
Nation.. I  have  listed  some  of  the  ma- 
jor funds.  However,  only  the  financial 
aids  ofBcer  at  your  college  can  give  you  a 
full  breakdown  on  the  funds  which  are 
available.  Among  the  private  scholarship 


and  loan  funds  which  are  available  are 
the  following : 

The  National  Merit  Scholarship  Program 
awards  4-year  scholarships  which  may  be 
used  In  any  accredited  college  or  university 
In  the  United  States.  Students  are  selected 
through  a  proceaa  starting  with  nation-wide 
competitive  examinations.  This  la  a  national 
program,  and  students  compete  each  year 
for  over  2.300  awards  ranging  from  $100  to 
$1,600  per  pear  In  value.  Applicants  must 
take  the  National  Merit  Scholarship  Qualify- 
ing Test  in  the  year  preceding  high  school 
graduation,  normally  as  Juniors.  For  detailed 
information,  consult  your  high  school  coun- 
selor or  write  the  National  Merit  Scholarship 
Corporation,  990  Grove  Street,  Evanston, 
UlinolB  60201. 

The  National  Achievement  Scholarship 
Program  awards  4-year  scholarahlps  to  out- 
standing Negro  students  In  an  annual  nation- 
wide competition.  Winners  may  use  their 
awards  at  any  accredited  college  or  uni- 
versity In  the  United  States  and  receive  from 
$260  to  $1,500  per  year.  Over  250  awards  are 
given  annually.  The  program  is  administered 
by  the  National  Merit  Scholarship  Corpora- 
tion. For  detailed  information,  consult  your 
high  school  counselor  or  write  the  National 
Achievement  Scholarship  program,  990  Grove 
Street,  Evanston,  Illinois  60201. 

Knights  of  Columbus  Educational  Trust 
Fund:  Scholarships  are  available  to  sons 
and  daughters  of  Knights  who  were  killed 
or  disabled  as  a  result  of  military  service 
during  World  War  II,  the  Korean  War  or  the 
Viet  Nam  War.  In  addition,  special  $1000 
scholarships  are  awarded  for  undergraduate 
study  at  The  Catholic  University  of  America, 
Washington,  D.C,  for  sons  and  daughters, 
brothers  and  sisters  of  living  or  deceased 
members  of  the  Knights  of  Colvimbus.  Write 
to  the  Supreme  Secretary,  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus, Drawer  1670,  New  Haven.  Connecticut 
06507.  j 

Westlnghouse  Science  Scholarships  and 
Awards:  The  Science  Clubs  of  America  con- 
duct an  annual  talent  search  for  outstand- 
ing students  who  are  Interested  in  science.  40 
winners  are  selected  with  the  top  five  getting 
$25,000  in  scholarships  and  the  other  35 
awards  of  $250  each.  Information  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Science  Clubs  of  America, 
1719  N  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
Deadline  for  all  materials  is  December  27. 

The  Elks  have  scholarship  programs  for 
children  of  members  who  were  killed  or  died 
in  the  armed  services.  Applications  should  be 
made  directly  to  the  lodge  of  which  their 
father  was  a  member. 

Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles  offers  medical, 
dental  and  educational  assistance  to  minor 
children  of  Eagle  members  who  lost  their 
lives  while  In  the  armed  services.  For  infor- 
mation contact  the  local  E:agle  Aerie  or  Eagles 
Memorial  Foundation.  4710  14th  St.,  W..  Bra- 
denton,  Florida  33505. 

The  AMVETS  grant  scholarships  to  high 
school  seniors  whose  fathers  are  deceased  or 
disabled  veterans  of  World  War  n  or  the  Ko- 
rean War.  Write:  AMVETS,  1710  Rhode  Island 
Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

American  Association  of  University  Women 
Educational  Foundation:  Awards  about  50 
fellowships.  Write  American  Association  of 
University  Women,  2401  Virginia  Avenue. 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

The  Hattie  M.  Strong  Foundation  makes 
loans  without  interest  or  collateral  up  to 
$3,000  to  students  who  are  within  2  years  of 
their  final  degree.  Loans  are  based  almost 
entirely  on  need — top  limit  of  $1,500  per  year 
per  student.  For  additional  information  write 
the  Hattie  M.  Strong  Foundation.  Room  400, 
1625  Eye  Street,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

The  Woodrow  Wilson  National  Fellowship 
Foundation  grants  1,000  fellowships  for  first 
year  graduate  aitudents  interested  in  college 
teaching  careers  in  the  liberal  arts  field.  Cur- 
rent grants  are  contingent  upon  availability 
of  funds  beyond  June.  1968.  Write  the  Wood- 
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row  WUaon  NatlonAl  Fellowship  PounCUtlon, 
Box  643.  Princeton.  New  Jeney  O0MO. 

Foundation  for  Independent  Education, 
334  Clarendon  Street.  Boston.  MMMkcbuaetU. 
Approximately  8  to  10  schol&rahlpe  valued  at 
•300  are  awarded  annually  to  attend  private 
Junior  coUegea.  For  Information  write: 
Funds  for  Education.  Inc..  310  Lincoln  Street. 
Mancheeter,  New  Hampshire  03103. 

Church  Soholarshlpe  are  available  through 
many  denominations.  500  National  Methodist 
Scholarships  are  awarded  to  outstanding 
students  In  over  100  accredited  Methodist 
Institutions.  Students  may  also  obtain  loans 
from  the  Methodist  Student  Loftn  Fund 
while  attending  any  Institution  of  higher 
education  accredited  by  lu  regional  accredit- 
ing association.  Write.  Department  of  Stu- 
dent Loans  and  Scholarships,  P.O.  Box  871, 
Nashville.  Tenn.  37303.  The  American  BaptUt 
Student  Aid  Fund  also  awards  national 
scholarships  and  further  information  on  this 
program  may  be  obtained  by  writing,  Ameri- 
can Baptist  Student  Aid  Fund,  Valley  Forge. 
Pa.  1M81.  The  United  Presbyterian  Church 
V.SJi.  offers  60  scholarships  to  qualified 
Presbyterian  youths  entering  46  church- 
relatetr'colleges.  Application  forms  may  be 
secured*  trom  the  Board  of  Christian  Educa- 
tion. United  Presbyterian  Church.  426  Wlth- 
erspoon  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19107. 
The  Lutheran  Churches  affiliated  with  the 
Lutheran  Council  In  the  U.S.A.  have  a  uni- 
fied graduate  scholarship  program  In  social 
work  for  qualified  Lutheran  applicants.  For 
details  write:  Division  of  Welfare  Services. 
LCUSA.  315  Park  Avenue  South.  Ne^v  York. 
New  York  10010.  The  NaUonal  Jewish  Wel- 
fare Board.  146  East  33nd  Street,  NY.,  NY. 
10016.  will  furnish  Information  about  careers 
In  social  group  work  and  scholarship  help 
for  graduate  social  work  education. 

rXNAMCIAL    AID    BOOK-SHXLT 

There  are  many  books  about  financial  aid 
for  students.  Here  are  a  few  that  tell  about 
privately  operated  aid  programs  as  well  as 
those  operated  by  the  Office  of  Education  and 
other  Federal  agencies.  Many  school  and  pub- 
lic libraries  have  them. 

Comparative  Guide  to  American  Colleges 
for  Students,  Parents,  and  Counselors,  by 
James  Cass  and  Max  Blmbaum.  Published  by 
Harper  and  Row.  49  East  33d  Street,  New 
York   10016.   Paperback   $4.95. 

How  About  College  Financing?  by  8.  Nor- 
man Felngold.  Published  by  the  American 
Personnel  and  Guidance  Association,  1606 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  2009.  30*. 

Need  a  Lift?  American  Legion  Scholarship 
Information  Service.  Box  1066,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana  46206.    2&« 

Niirslng  Student  Loan  Program:  Informa- 
tion for  Students.  U.S.  Public  Health  Service, 
Washington,  D.C.   20301.  Single  copies  free. 

The  Health  Professions  Student  Loan  Pro- 
gram. U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  30301.  Single  copies  free. 

A  Letter  to  Parents:  Financial  Aid  for  Col- 
lege by  Sidney  Margollus.  Available  from 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  475 
Riverside  Drive,  New  York,  New  York  10037. 
Free  to  high  school  counselors.  (Ask  yours.) 

A  National  Catalog  of  Scholarships  and 
Other  Financial  Aids  for  Students  Entering 
College,  by  Oreon  Keealar.  Published  by  the 
William  C.  Brown  Company,  Dubuque.  Iowa 
53001   Paperback  $eM. 

College  Costs  Today.  New  York  LUe  In- 
svirance  Company.  Career  Information  Serv- 
ice. Box  51  Madison  Square  Station,  New 
York,  New  York  10010.  Free. 

Facing  Facts  About  College  Costs.  The 
Prudential.  Education  Department.  Box  30, 
Newark,  New  Jersey  07101.  Also  available  from 
any  [>rudentlal  Life  agent.  Free. 

IF  YOU  DO  NOT  KNOW  WHICH  SCHOOL  YOU 
WANT   TO  ATTEND 

Four  admissions  Information  centers 
have  been  established  to  help  high  school 


seniors  and  graduates  looking  for  col- 
leges and  colleges  looking  for  prospective 
students.  These  centers  charge  a  nominal 
fee  and  function  as  clearing  centers 
where  the  records  of  student  applicants 
are  reviewed  by  interested  colleges.  Any 
student  who  has  not  made  up  his  mind 
about  college  might  find  the  services  of 
these  centers  most  useful: 

1.  American  OoUege  Admissions  Advlsm^ 
Center.  12th  *  Walnut  Streets,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

2.  College  Admissions  Assistance  Center, 
41  Bast  65th  Street,  New  York,  New  York. 

3.  College  Admissions  Center,  610  Church 
Street,  Evans  ton.  Illinois. 

4.  Catholic  Colleges  Admissions  and  Infor- 
mation Center.  500  Salisbury  Street.  Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts  01608. 

Every  yoimg  man  has  military  obliga- 
tions to  the  United  States  under  the 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967.  However, 
the  military  does  not  need  all  the  young 
men  who  are  available  and  the  Selective 
Service  System  has  been  established  to 
select  those  who  must  serve. 

Most  selective  service  troubles  arise 
because  of,  first  the  registrant's  igno- 
rance of,  or  carelessness  about,  his 
rights — especially  the  right  of  appealing 
any  new  classification  given  by  the  local 
board;  and  second  the  registrant's  fail- 
ure to  keep  his  local  board  informed  of 
changes  in  status,  qualification,  and 
location. 

All  contact  with  the  appeals  to  your 
local  Draft  Board  should  be  put  in  writ- 
ing. Registrants  should  keep  copies  of 
all  correspondence  with  their  local  board 
and  should  put  in  writing  for  inclusion 
in  their  file  all  verbal  communications 
with  the  local  board,  including  telephone 
calls  and  summaries  of  personal  appear- 
ances. This  reduces  the  chance  of 
misunderstanding. 

The  following  are  the  general  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Selective  Service 
System  at  the  present  time.  If  questions 
arise,  you  should  contact  your  draft 
lx>ard  immediately.  My  o£Dce  will  also  be 
glad  to  provide  you  with  assistance  and 
information,  although  I  have  absolutely 
no  power  to  make  a  determination  on 
your  specific  case. 

OMXtMAL    XlOiKa    AND   kKOtTUlTIOlfS 

1.  A  Selective  Service  local  board  places  a 
registrant  In  a  deferred  class  when  It  deter- 
mines that  the  national  Interest  would  be 
best  served  by  continuing  the  Individual 
registrant  temporarily  In  a  civilian  status. 

After  the  young  man  registers  at  the  age 
of  18.  his  local  board  malls  him  a  Classifica- 
tion Questionnaire.  The  Information  sub- 
mitted In  this  and  subsequent  questionnaires 
is  the  foundation  for  classification:  but  the 
registrant,  his  employer,  his  university,  or  a 
dependent  may  subnUt  new  or  supplemental 
Information.  For  men  seeking  occupational 
deferment,  employer  Information  supporting 
occupational  deferment  should  be  filed  at 
the  time  of  employment,  and  should  be  kept 
current  thereafter. 

2.  A  registrant  has  the  right  to  request  a 
personal  appearance  before  his  board  within 
30  days  of  the  date  of  mailing  of  any  notice 
of  classification  by  the  local  board.  Following 
such  personal  appearance,  he  will  be  given 
a  new  classification  card,  and  will  have  the 
right  to  appeal  that  classification  within  30 
days.  A  personal  appearance  before  the  local 
board  Is  not  required,  and  any  registrant  may 
bypass  this  step  and  make  a  direct  request 
(or  appeal.  However,  he  forfeits  bis  right  to 


a  personal  appearance  if  he  appeals  before 
requesting  a  personal  appearance. 

Along  with  the  Classification  Notice  mailed 
to  registrants  classified  In  Classes  I-A.  I-A-O 
and  I-O.  there  will  be  forwarded  Information 
that  a  Government  Appeal  Agent  Is  available 
to  them  for  legal  advice  on  Selective  Service 
matters,  particularly  In  connection  with 
appeals. 

A  request  for  a  personal  appearance  or  for 
an  appeal  should  be  sent  to  the  local  board. 
Requests  for  appeal  should  be  accompanied 
by  supporting  letters  and  documents  from 
teachers,  employers,  dependents,  or  others  to 
justify  the  registrant's  claim. 

A  personal  appearance  can  be  made  only 
before  the  registrant's  own  local  board.  How- 
ever, a  registrant  has  the  right  to  request  a 
transfer  of  his  appeal  to  the  appeal  board 
having  Jurisdiction  over  his  principal  place 
of  employment  or  place  of  residence,  If  his 
local  board  is  In  a  different  sUte  or  Juris- 
dictional area.  The  request  for  transfer  must 
be  made  at  the  same  time  that  the  appeal 
Is  requested.  The  local  board  will  forward  the 
entire  file  to  the  appeal  board,  which  may 
change  or  sustain  the  classification  given  the 
registrant. 

3.  Denial  of  deferment  at  the  sUte  level 
may  be  appealed  to  the  President  within 
30  days  If  the  vote  of  the  appeal  board  was 
split.  If  the  vote  was  unanimous,  the  regis- 
trant, an  employer,  a  school,  or  a  disinter- 
ested agency  such  as  the  Scientific  Manpower 
Commission,  may  seek  review  at  State  Selec- 
tive Service  Headquarters  and  following  that 
review,  may  seek  further  review  at  National 
Selective  Service  Headquarters  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  The  SUte  Director  in  the  local 
board  state,  the  State  Director  in  the  appeal 
board  state,  or  the  National  Director  of 
Selective  Service  may  take  an  appeal  to  the 
President  following  unanimous  classification 
by  the  appeal  board. 

4.  A  registrant  cannot  be  inducted  during 
the  time  any  appeal  is  pending.  No  local 
board  may  deny  an  appeal. 

6.  No  deferment  Is  valid  for  a  period 
longer  than  one  year.  However,  most  defer- 
ments may  be  renewed.  The  registrant  and 
his  employer  or  his  school  should  apply  for 
a  continuation  of  the  deferred  classification 
prior  to  Its  expiration.  The  registrant  Is 
responsible  for  keeping  his  local  board  up- 
to-date  on  his  status.  In  the  case  of  under- 
g^raduate  students,  the  request  for  continued 
deferment  shoud  be  made  on  Form  104  and 
must  be  supported  by  Form  109,  or  any 
revised  versions  thereof  that  may  be  issued. 

6.  If  an  induction  order  has  not  been 
Issued,  the  local  board  may  be  asked  to  re- 
open a  classification  if  new  information  is 
supplied  by  the  registrant  or  others  in  his 
behalf.  The  local  board  muat  reopen  only 
when  the  new  information.  If  true,  would 
require  placing  the  registrant  in  a  new  clas- 
sification (such  as  I-S),  or  if  ordered  to 
re-open  by  the  State  or  National  Director  of 
Selective  Service.  They  may  re-open  when 
the  new  information  would  Justify  a  change 
In  classification,  and  was  not  considered  in 
previous  classification  action.  When  a  classi- 
fication Is  re-opened  and  considered  anew 
by  the  local  board,  rights  of  appeal  are 
reestablished. 

7.  Registrants  who  have  passed  their  26th 
birthday  without  fulfilling  their  military 
obligation  are  dropped  next  to  the  bottom 
of  the  call  list.  Registrants  deferred  under 
authority  of  regulations  issued  by  the  Presi- 
dent remain  liable  for  service  untU  they  are 
35  years  old. 

STtTDBNT    DKmMXNT 

High  school  and  2  year  college  students 

8.  The  full-time,  satisfactory  high  school 
student  who  is  ordered  for  induction  shall 
be  deferred  in  Class  I-S.  This  deferment 
classification  ends  when  he  graduates  or 
reaches  age  20  or  ceases  satisfactorily  to  pur- 
sue a  full-time  course  of  study.  The  student 
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seeking  this  deferment  should  ask  the  school 
principal  to  write  to  the  local  board  giving 
the  pertinent  information.  School  principals 
should  notify  their  students  that  such  defer- 
ment is  available. 

Students  In  a  two  year  coUege  program  not 
leading  to  a  baccalaureate  degree  may  be 
deferred  in  Class  II-A.  • 

Undergraduates 

9.  Presidential  regulations  provide  that  any 
undergraduate  student  who  is  satisfactorily 
pursuing  a  full-time  course  of  instruction  at 
a  college  or  university  shall  be  deferred  at  his 
request  until  he  completes  his  baccalaureate 
degree,  fails  to  pursue  satisfactorily  a  full- 
time  course  of  study,  or  attains  the  age  of  24, 
whichever  occurs  first.  The  student  must 
request  such  deferment  in  order  to  be  placed 
in  Class  II-S,  and  in  so  doing  he  forfeits  his 
right  to  deferment  for  fatherhood  after  com- 
pleting his  education,  unless  his  Induction 
would  create  a  hardship  for  his  dependents. 

Additionally,  until  his  thirty-fifth  birth- 
day, he  shall  be  subject  to  call  In  the  prime 
age  group  (see  Number  36)  If  calls  are  placed 
by  age  group  and  If  he  ceases  to  be  In  a 
deferred  class.  However,  he  Is  not  restricted 
from  occupational  deferment  because  he  has 
been  deferred  as  a  student.  The  request  for 
student  deferment  should  be  made  on  SSS 
Form  104. 

College  students  under  age  19  should  not 
request  student  deferment,  since  the  student 
is  not  currently  subject  to  induction  and 
should  not  incur  the  liabilities  of  II-S  classi- 
fication until  he  needs  the  deferment  to  stay 
In  school,  and  has  successfully  completed 
his  freshman  year. 

The  student  must  provide  his  local  board 
each  year  with  evidence  that  he  Is  satisfac- 
torily pursuing  his  full-time  course  of  study. 

10.  The  undergraduate  student  who  elects 
not  to  request  student  deferment,  or  who  Is 
not  found  eligible  for  student  deferment,  and 
who  is  ordered  for  Induction  during  a  school 
year,  shall  be  placed  in  Class  I-S(C)  If  he  is 
satisfactorily  pursuing  a  full-time  course  of 
Instruction  at  a  college,  university,  or  similar 
Institution  of  learning,  provided  he  has  not 
prevloxisly  been  placed  in  Class  1-8 (C).  He 
will  be  retained  in  this  classification  until 
the  end  of  his  academic  year,  or  until  he 
ceases  satisfactorily  to  pursue  such  course  of 
Instruction,  whichever  is  earlier.  He  Is  not 
prohibited  from  later  classification  In  II-S  if 
he  is  otherwise  eligible. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  I-S(C)  classifica- 
tion, a  student  Is  subject  to  induction  In 
the  regular  order  of  call  unless  he  is  further 
deferred.  If  calls  are  placed  by  age  group,  he 
will  be  subject  to  call  in  the  prime  age 
group,  but  his  right  to  fatherhood  deferment 
is  not  forfeited. 

11.  A  student's  academic  year  Includes  the 
12-month  period  following  the  beginning  of 
his  course  of  study  or  its  anniversary. 

A  full-time  course  of  Instruction  requires 
that  the  student  earn  within  one  calendar 
year  a  sufficient  number  of  credits  to  repre- 
sent a  direct  proportion  of  his  total  required 
number  of  credits.  For  example,  a  student 
in  a  four-year  baccalaureate  course  should 
have  earned  one-fourth  of  the  credits  re- 
quired for  his  degree  at  the  end  of  his  first 
academic  year,  half  at  the  end  of  his  second 
academic  year,  and  three-fourths  at  the  end 
of  his  third  academic  year. 

Gr<uluate  students 

12.  A  student  shall  be  placed  In  Class  II-S 
If  he  U  satisfactorily  pursuing  a  course  of 
graduate  study  In  medicine,  dentistry, 
veterinary  medicine,  optometry,  osteopathy, 
or  such  other  subjects  necessary  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  national  health,  safety,  or 
Interest  as  are  identified  by  the  Director  of 
Selective  Service  upon  advice  of  the  National 
Security  Council.  In  February  1968,  the  NSC 
found  that  no  other  subject  areas  were  es- 
sential, at  that  tlpie.  A  new  appraisal  may  be 
made  later. 


13.  A  full  time  graduate  student  shall  not 
be  considered  for  occupational  deferment  be- 
cause he  Is  engaged  In  teaching  part  time. 
However,  men  who  are  not  full  time  graduate 
students  and  who  are  teaching  a  regular 
class  load  may  request  occupational  defer- 
ment if  replacements  of  similar  competence 
cannot  be  obtained.  See  Occupational 
Deferment. 

14.  The  I-8(C)  classification  is  not  avail- 
able for  students  who  have  been  deferred  as 
undergraduates  in  Class  II-S  after  June  30th, 
1967,  and  have  completed  their  baccalaureate 
degree.  Students  deferred  in  II-S  only  as 
graduate  students  after  June  30,  1967,  may  be 
eligible  for  I-S(C)  classification.  District 
Courts  have  ruled  both  for  and  against  their 
eligibility.  Students  not  eligible  for  defer- 
ment who  begin  a  school  term  and  are 
ordered  for  induction  during  that  term 
should  request  postponement  of  Induction 
till  the  end  of  the  quarter  or  semester. 

OCCUPATIONAL  DErkSMENT  ' 

15.  The  Director  of  Selective  Service  may 
from  time  to  time  upon  the  advice  of  the 
National  Security  Council  identify  needed 
professional  and  scientific  personnel  and 
those  engaged  in  and  preparing  for  critical 
skills  and  other  essential  occupations.  In 
mid-February,  1968,  the  lists  of  essential  ac- 
tivities and  critical  occupations  were  sus- 
pended. However,  occupational  deferments 
are  available  at  the  discretion  of  local  or  ap- 
peeU  boards  on  the  basis  of  the  national 
health  (safety  or  Interest;  and  on  the  basis 
of  community  need.  If  new  lists  are  Issued 
later,  they  will  be  available  through  Selective 
Service. 

In  general,  occupational  deferments  may  be 
granted  to  persons  whose  work  Is  considered 
essential  to  the  national  health,  safety  or  In- 
terest; who  cannot  be  replaced  with  a  person 
of  similar  competence;  and  whose  removal 
would  cause  a  material  loss  of  effectiveness 
In  the  activity. 

16.  A  request  for  occupational  deferment 
should  be  made  as  soon  as  the  registrant  is 
working  in  an  essential  Job.  In  the  case  of 
graduating  students,  both  the  registrant  and 
the  potential  employer  should  notify  the 
registrant's  local  board  prior  to  graduation 
that  employment  has  been  accepted.  A  formal 
request  for  deferment  can  be  made  as  soon 
as  the  registrant  is  actually  at  work. 

Information  supplied  to  the  local  board 
win  be  the  basis  of  classification.  Therefore, 
all  pertinent  facts  should  be  supplied  at  the 
time  deferment  is  requested.  An  appeal  board 
cannot  consider  information  not  previously 
considered  by  the  local  board. 

The  Selective  Service  System  must  be  pro- 
vided with  full  Information  as  to  the  critical 
nature  of  the  skill  of  the  registrant.  Including 
a  detailed  description  of  his  training,  his 
specific  job  duties,  and  their  relationship 
to  the  national  health,  safety,  or  interest. 

ESnployers  should  submit  additional  Infor- 
mation regarding  the  steps  they  have  taken 
to  find  a  replacement  for  the  employee;  or  In 
the  case  of  a  new  employee  the  recruitment 
measures  used  by  the  company,  and  their 
degree  of  success  in  filling  the  company's 
needs  for  professional  employees. 

A  registrant  classified  as  I-A  by  a  local 
board  may  request  a  personal  appearance 
and/or  appeal  for  a  n-A  classification  (occu- 
pational )  within  30  days  of  mailing  of  notice 
of  classification.  His  employer  may  appeal 
within  the  same  period  only  If  he  had,  prior 
to  the  I-A  classification,  supplied  the  local 
lx>ard  written  information  In  support  of  an 
occupational  deferment.  An  employer  who 
has  not  established  appeal  rights  may  pro- 
vide all  pertinent  Information  to  support  the 
employee's  appeal. 

Both  the  registrant  and  the  employer  should 
place  an  ap|>eal  simultaneously  rather  than 
having  either  of  them  work  unilaterally  In 
requesting  deferment. 

The  employer  may  request  the  local  board 
to  reopen  the  classification  of  the  registrant 


upon  receipt  of  new  evidence,  if,  at  the  time, 
the  registrant  Is  not  under  an  order  to  re- 
port for  Induction. 

17.  State  Advisory  Committees  4n  Scien- 
tific, Engineering  and  Specialized  Personnel 
provide  information  and  advice  to  the  State 
Director  and  to  local  and  appeal  boards  con- 
cerning the  utilization  and  essentiality  of 
scientific,  engineering,  and  other  specialized 
I>ersonnel  not  In  the  professions  of  the  heal- 
ing arts. 

Selective  Service  registrants  in  these  cate- 
gories, or  their  employers,  should  request 
that  the  appropriate  State  Advisory  Com- 
mittee review  their  files.  Request  should  be 
made  to  the  appropriate  local  board,  via  the 
State  Director,  that  the  file  of  the  registrant 
be  referred  to  the  State  Advisory  Committee. 
If  it  has  not  been  done  earlier,  request  re- 
view at  the  time  the  appeal  letter  is  sent. 

These  Committees  will  be  generally  famil- 
iar with  the  work  of  companies  and  indus- 
tries within  their  state,  but  they  must  have 
adequate  information  on  the  duties  of  the 
individual  registrant  under  consideration  to 
determine  whether  his  continued  deferment 
is  in  the  national  interest. 

Apprentices 

18.  Any  registrant  who  Is  preparing  for  a 
skilled  trade  or  occupation  through  an  ap- 
proved apprentice  program  shall  be  placed 
in  Class  n-A.  Upon  completion  of  his  train- 
ing program,  the  registrant  will  be  eligible 
for  new  consideration  In  Class  II-A,  If  his 
employment  Is  essential  to  the  community 
or  to  the  national  health,  safety  or  Interest. 

Doctors,  Dentists,  and  Allied  Specialists 

19.  Special  calls  may  be  placed  from  time 
to  time  for  medical  specialists,  who  are  sub- 
ject  to  induction  to  ..age  35. 

20.  Conunissioned  officers  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  are  not  required  to  register 
for  Selective  Service  while  on  active  duty  In 
the  Public  Health  Service,  provided  the  offi- 
cer is  assigned  to  staff  any  of  the  various 
offices  and  bureaus  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  including  the  National  Institutee  of 
Health,  or  while  assigned  to  the  Coast  Guard, 
the  Bureau  of  Prisons  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  or  the  Environmental  Science  Serv- 
ices Administration. 

Memljers  of  the  Reserve  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  on  duty  prior  to  June  30, 
1967  and  assigned  to  duty  other  than  that 
specified  above,  shall  not  be  required  to  reg- 
ister nor  be  liable  for  active  military  duty. 

21.  Doctors,  dentists  and  allied  specialists. 
Including  Immigrants,  are  liable  to  registra- 
tion and  training  and  service  up  to  age  35. 

BOTC   STUDENTS 

22.  ROTC  students  are  deferred  in  Class  I-D 
imtil  completion  of  college  work.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  permanent  deferment  or  ex- 
emption from  service  for  ROTC  graduates, 
except  under  conditions  of  extreme  personal 
or  community  hardship  which  cannot  be 
alleviated  by  temporary  delay. 

RESERVISTS 

23.  There  are  two  branches  of  the  Re- 
serve— the  Ready  Reserve  and  the  Standby 
Reserve.  The  Ready  Reserve  may  be  called 
up  on  very  short  notice.  Generally.  Standby 
reservists  would  be  called  up  only  after  all 
Ready  Reserve  Units  were  called. 

24.  Under  current  screening  regulations, 
reservists  who  have  critical  civilian  occupa- 
tions but  do  not  have  critical  military  skills 
are  screened  as  a  matter  of  regular  policy 
from  the  Ready  Reserve  to  the  Standby  Re- 
serve, vsrlth  the  following  exceptions.  Reserv- 
ists who  have  served  only  their  active  duty 
for  training — a  period  of  six  months  or  less — 
and  reservists  who  have  signed  a  Ready  Re- 
serve agreement  may  not  be  screened  into 
the  Standby  Reserves. 

In  all  cases,  the  possession  of  critical  mili- 
tary skills  overrides  the  possession  of  critical 
occupational  skills  as  listed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 
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95.  ktemben  of  the  Standby  RMcrve  tn 
under  tbe  JiulwUctlon  of  the  Director  at 
Selective  Service,  and  are  further  screened  •• 
I-R  (avkUAble)  or  II-R  (working  In  a  critical 
occup«tton). 

Any  member  of  the  Standby  Reeerve  who 
hae  not  completed  bU  obligated  period  of 
military  service  In  the  Ready  Reeerve  may  be 
re- tranaf erred  to  the  Ready  Reeerve  when- 
erer  the  reason  (or  bU  transfer  to  the  Stand- 
by Reeerve  no  longer  exists. 

26.  Both  employers  and  reservists  should 
make  certain  that  the  reservist  has  been 
properly  screened.  Applications  for  screening 
should  be  made  prior  to  the  issuance  of  alert 
orders  or  orders  to  active  duty. 

Bequests  for  screening  should  be  made  as 
follows:  Army  Reservists  should  write  to  the 
Commanding  Officer.  U.S.  Army  Administra- 
tive Center  (Attn  :  AOAC-RA-X)  9700  Page 
Blvd..  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63132.  In  the  Navy,  ap- 
plication should  be  made  to  the  Naval  Dis- 
trict In  which  the  reservist  resides.  Air  Force 
reservists  should  apply  to  the  major  Air  Com- 
mand of  Jurisdiction.  Marine  requests  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Comnuindant,  Marine 
Corps.  Washington.  DC:  and  Coast  Guard 
reservists  should  write  to  the  Commandant, 
coast  SUard,  Washington.  DC.  Both  Army 
and  Alrltatlonal  Ouard  should  address  ap- 
plication for  screening  to  the  State  Adjutant 
Oeneral. 

27.  Members  of  the  Ready  Reserve  may  be 
assigned  to  an  active  unit  or  they  may  be 
members  of  the  Ready  Reeerve  pool.  Those 
reservists  who  are  not  assigned  to  an  active 
unit  are  subject  to  Individual  call  to  active 
duty. 

Reservists  assigned  to  an  active  unit,  but 
who  are  not  In  good  standing  In  that  unit  and 
who  have  from  nine  to  twenty-four  months 
of  active  duty  may  be  transferred  to  their 
draft  boards  where  they  can  be  drafted  for 
two  years  up  to  age  35. 

28.  A  registrant  may  enlist  In  a  Reserve  uixlt 
at  any  time  prior  to  the  issuance  of  orders  for 
him  to  report  for  Induction,  or  prior  to  his 
scheduled  date  of  induction  If  a  determina- 
tion has  been  made  by  the  Oovernor  of  the 
state  (for  the  National  Ouard)  or  the  Presi- 
dent (for  the  Regular  Reserve)  that  the 
strength  of  the  Ready  Reserve  cannot  be 
maintained  by  the  enlistment  or  appoint- 
ment of  persons  who  have  not  been  issued 
orders  to  report  for  Induction.  A  reservist 
shall  be  classified  in  I-D  and  shall  remain 
eligible  for  that  classification  so  long  as  he 
serves  satisfactorily  as  a  member  of  an  or- 
ganized unit  of  the  Ready  Reserve  or  the  Na- 
tional Ouard. 

oaom    or  indvction 

29.  This  is  the  current  order  of  call. 
When  a  call  la  placed  without  designation 

of   age  group  or  groups,  the  order  of  call 
shall  be: 

(1)  Selective  Service  Dellnquenu.  age  19  or 
over:  oldest  first. 

(2)  Volunteers  under  20  In  the  order  In 
which  they  volunteered. 

(3)  Single  non- volunteers  and  men  married 
after  Augxist  26,  1965.  age  19  to  26.  oldest  first. 

(4)  Non -fathers  married  on  or  before  Au- 
gust 26.  1966.  age  19  to  26.  oldest  flrat. 

(ft)  Non-volunteers  26  to  35,  youngest  flrat. 
(6)   Non- volunteers  between  18V^  and  19, 
oldest  flrat. 

rvtmrntrr  aacxTiATxoMs  pmovms  roa  tk« 
roLLOwiHO  rtJt attmcATiotn 
Clasa  I-A:  AvaUable  for  military  service. 
Claea  I-A-O:  Conaclentlous  objector  araU- 
able  for  noncombaUnt  military  service  only. 
Class  I-C:  Member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  SUtee.  the  Environmental  Science 
Services  AdmintotraUon  or  the  Public  Health 
Service. 

CI***  I-D:  Member  of  reeerve  component 
or  student  taking  mllUtary  training. 

Class  I-O:  Conscientious  objector  available 
for  clTlUan  work  contrlbuUng  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  nauonal  health,  safety,  cr  in- 
terest. 


Olaas  1-8:  Student  deferred  by  statute. 

Class  I-T:  Registrant  quallfled  for  military 
serrloe  only  in  event  of  war  or  national  emer- 
gency. 

Class  I-W:  OoDkelentlous  objector  per- 
forming civilian  work  contributing  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  national  health,  safety, 
or  Interest. 

Class  n-A:  RegUtrant  deferred  because  of 
civilian  occupaUon  (except  agriculture  and 
activity  m  study). 

Class  II-C:  Registrant  deferred  because  of 
agricultural  occupation. 

Class  n-S:  Registrant  deferred  because  of 
activity  m  study. 

Class  III-A:  Registrant  with  a  child  or 
children;  and  registrant  deferred  by  reason 
of  extreme  hardship  to  dependents. 

Class  IV-A:  Registrant  who  has  completed 
service:  sole  surviving  son. 

Class  IV-B:  Official  deferred  by  law. 

Class   rv-C:    Allen  deferred   by  law. 

Clasis  IV-D:  Minister  of  religion  or  divinity 
student. 

Class  IV-F:  RegUtrant  not  qiuUlfled  for 
any  military  service. 

Class  V-A:  Registrant  over  the  age  of  lia- 
bility for  military  service. 

I  have  long  believed  that  the  present 
draft  system  is  inequlUble  and  that  it 
imposes  unnecessary  uncertainty  on 
youn«  men  during  the  period  in  which 
they  make  the  most  important  decisions 
of  their  lives.  The  question  of  who  shall 
serve  In  the  Armed  Forces  when  not  all 
persons  must  serve  haa  always  been  a 
troublesome  one.  I  have  worked  since  I 
came  to  Congress  to  make  our  selective 
service  laws  more  fair  and  I  was  grati- 
fied when  this  effort  received  support 
from  President  Nixon. 

The  President  has  proposed  a  number 
of  major  changes  in  our  draft  system  In 
order  to  make  it  more  equitable.  His  pro- 
posals are  now  pending  before  the  Cem- 
gress  and  it  seems  likely  that  they  will 
be  enacted  within  the  next  few  months. 

As  a  guideline  to  the  effect  this  pro- 
posal will  have  on  the  draft  status  of 
young  men  who  are  now  OMnpleting  high 
school.  I  am  quoting  directly  from  the 
President's  message  to  the  Congress  out- 
lining his  proposals  and  the  way  in  which 
they  will  be  implemented: 

4.  ConUnue  the  undergraduate  student  de- 
ferment, with  the  understanding  that  the 
year  of  maximum  vulnerability  would  come 
whenever  the  deferment  expired. 

5.  Allow  graduate  students  to  complete, 
not  Just  one  term,  but  the  full  academic 
year  during  which  they  are  first  ordered  for 
Induction. 

6.  In  addition,  as  a  step  toward  a  more 
consistent  policy  of  deferments  and  exemp- 
tions. I  will  ask  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil and  the  Director  of  SelecUve  Service  to 
review  all  guidelines,  standards  and  pro- 
cedures in  this  area  and  to  report  to  me 
their  findings  and  recommendations. 

I  believe  these  reforms  are  eesentlal.  I 
hope  thsy  can  be  Implemented  quickly. 

Any  system  which  selects  only  some  from 
a  pool  of  many  will  Inevitably  have  some 
elements  of  Inequity.  As  its  name  Implies, 
choice  U  the  very  purpose  of  the  Selective 
Service  dystem.  Such  cholcee  cannot  be 
avoided  so  long  as  the  supply  of  men  ex- 
ceeds military  requirements.  In  these  dp- 
cumstances.  however,  the  Government  bears 
a  moral  obligation  to  spread  the  risk  of  In- 
duetton  equally  among  those  who  are  elld- 
bls.  * 

Bforeover.  a  young  man  now  begins  his 
time  of  maximum  vulnerability  to  the  draft 
at  age  nineteen  and  leaves  that  status  only 
when  he  is  drafted  or  when  he  reaches  his 
twenty-sixth  birthday.  Those  who  are  not 
called  up  are  nevertheless  vulnerable  to  call 


for  a  seven  year  period.  For  those  who  are 
celled,  the  average  age  pt  InducUon  can  vary 
greatly.  A  few  years  ago.  when  calls  were  low. 
the  average  age  of  Involuntary  induction  was 
nearly  twenty-four.  More  recently  It  has 
dropped  to  Just  about  twenty.  What  all  of 
this  means  for  the  average  young  man  is  a 
prolonged  time  of  great  uncertainty. 

The  present  draft  arrangementa  make  it 
extremely  difficult  for  most  young  people  to 
plan  IntelUgenUy  as  they  make  some  of  the 
most  Important  decUions  of  their  lives,  de- 
cisions concerning  education,  career,  mar- 
riage, and  family.  Present  policies  extend  a 
period  during  which  young  people  come  lo 
look  on  government  processes  as  particularly 
arbitrary. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  the  American  peo- 
ple are  unhappy  about  our  present  draft 
mechanisms.  Various  elementa  of  the  basic 
reforms  which  I  here  suggest  have  been  en- 
dorsed by  recent  studies  of  the  Selective 
Service  System,  Including  that  of  the  Mar- 
shall Commission  of  1967.  the  Clark  panel  of 
that  same  year,  and  the  reports  of  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees. Reform  of  this  sort  is  also  sound 
from  a  military  standpoint,  since  younger 
men  are  easier  to  train  and  have  fewer  fam- 
ily responsibilities. 

My  specific  proposals,  in  greater  detail,  are 
as  follows: 

1.  A  "youngest- first"  order  of  call.  Under 
my  proposal,  the  government  would  designate 
each  year  a  "prime  age  group,"  a  different 
pool  of  draft  ellglbles  for  each  consecutive 
twelve- month  period.  (Since  that  period 
would  not  necessarily  begin  on  January  1,  It 
would  be  referred  to  as  a  "selective  service 
year.")  The  prime  age  group  for  any  given 
selective  service  year  would  contain  those 
reglstranta  who  were  nineteen  years  old 
when  It  began.  Those  who  received  defer- 
ments or  exemptions  would  rejoin  the  prime 
age  group  at  the  time  their  deferment  or  ex- 
emption expired.  During  the  first  year  that 
the  new  plan  was  In  operation,  the  prime  age 
group  would  Include  all  eligible  men  from 
nineteen  to  twenty-six.  not  deferred  or  ex- 
empt, so  that  no  one  would  escape  vulner- 
ability simply  because  of  the  transition. 

2.  Limited  rrulnerability.  E:ach  Individual 
would  experience  maximum  vulnerability  to 
the  draft  only  for  the  one  selective  service 
year  in  which  he  is  in  the  prime  age  group. 
At  the  end  of  the  twelve-month  period— 
wtilch  would  normally  come  sometime  during 
his  twentieth  year — he  would  move  on  to 
progressively  less  vulnerable  categories  and 
an  entirely  new  set  of  reglstranta  would  be- 
come the  new  prime  age  group.  Under  this 
systam,  a  young  man  would  receive  an  earlier 
and  more  decisive  answer  to  his  question, 
"Where  do  I  stand  with  the  draft?"  and  he 
could  plan  his  life  accordingly. 

3.  A  random  selection  system.  Since  more 
men  are  classified  as  available  for  service  each 
year  than  are  required  to  fill  current  or  an- 
ticipated draft  calls.  Selective  Service  Boards 
must  have  some  way  of  knowing  whom  to  call 
first,  whom  to  call  second,  and  whom  not  to 
call  at  all.  There  must  be  some  fair  method 
of  determining  the  sequence  of  induction  for 
those  available  for  service  in  the  prime  age 
group. 

In  my  Judgment,  a  fair  system  Is  one 
which  randomizes  by  lot  the  order  of  selec- 
tion. Each  person  In  the  prime  age  group 
should  have  the  same  chance  of  appearing 
at  the  top  of  the  draft  list,  at  the  bottom, 
or  somewhere  in  the  middle.  I  would  there- 
fore establish  the  following  procedure: 

At  the  beginning  of  the  third  month  after 
Congress  granta  this  authority,  the  first  of  a 
sequence  of  selective  service  years  would  be- 
gin. Prior  to  the  start  of  each  selective  serv- 
ice year,  the  dates  of  the  365  days  to  follow 
would  be  placed  in  a  sequence  determined 
by  a  random  method.  Those  who  spend  the 
following  year  in  the  pool  would  take  their 
place  In  the  draft  sequence  In  the  same 
order  that  their  birthdays  come  up  on  this 
scrambled    calendar.    Those   bom    on    June 
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21st.  for  example,  might  be  at  the  head  of 
the  list,  followed  by  those  bom  on  January 
12th.  who  In  turn  might  be  followed  by  those 
bom  on  October  23rd.  Each  year,  a  new  ran- 
dom order  would  be  established  for  the  next 
year's  draft  pool.  In  turn  those  who  share 
the  same  birthday  would  be  further  dis- 
tributed, this  time  by  the  first  lettar  of  their 
last  names.  But  rather  than  systematically 
dlscrlmlnalng  against  those  who  come  at  the 
front  of  the  alphabet,  the  alphabet  would  also 
be  scrambled  In  a  random  manner. 

Once  a  person's  place  In  the  sequence  was 
determined,  that  assignment  would  never 
change.  If  he  were  granted  a  deferment  or 
exemption  at  age  nineteen  or  twenty,  he 
would  re-entar  the  prime  age  group  at  the 
time  his  deferment  or  exemption  expires,  tak- 
ing the  same  place  In  the  sequence  that  he 
was  originally  assigned. 

While  the  random  sequence  of  induction 
would  be  nationally  established.  It  would 
be  locally  applied  by  each  draft  bocurd  to 
meet  Ita  local  quota.  In  addition  to  distrib- 
uting widely  and  evenly  the  risk  of  induc- 
tion, the  system  would  also  aid  many  young 
men  In  assessing  the  likelihood  of  Induction 
even  l>efore  the  classification  procedure  Is 
completed.  This  would  reduce  uncertainty 
for  the  Individual  registrant  and,  particu- 
larly m  times  of  low  draft  calls,  simplify  the 
ta£k  of  the  draft  boards. 

4.  Undergraduate  student  deferments.  I 
continue  to  believe  In  the  wisdom  of  college 
deferment.  Permitting  the  dUlgent  student 
to  complete  his  college  education  without 
Interruption  by  the  draft  Is  a  wise  national 
investment.  Under  my  proposal,  a  college  stu- 
dent who  chooses  to  take  a  student  defer- 
ment would  stUl  receive  his  draft  sequence 
number  at  the  time  he  first  enters  the  prime 
age  group.  But  he  would  not  not  be  subject 
to  induction  until  bis  deferment  ended  and 
he  re-entered  a  period  of  maximum  vulner- 
ability. 

5.  Graduate  Studtnt  Inductixm.  I  beUeve 
that  the  induction  of  men  engaged  In  grad- 
uate study  should  be  postponed  until  the 
end  of  the  full  academic  year  during  which 
they  are  first  called  to  military  service.  I  will 
aslt  the  National  Security  Council  to  con- 
sider appropriate  advice  to  the  Director  of 
the  Selective  Service  to  establish  this  policy. 
At  present,  graduate  students  are  allowed  to 
delay  Induction  only  to  the  end  of  a  semes- 
ter. This  often  means  that  they  lose  valu- 
able time  which  has  been  Invested  In  prep- 
aration for  general  examinations  or  other  de- 
gree requirements.  It  can  also  Jeopardize 
some  of  the  financial  arrangementa  which 
they  made  when  they  planned  on  a  full  year 
of  schooling.  Induction  at  the  end  of  a  full 
academic  year  will  provide  a  less  damaging 
interruption  and  will  still  be  consistent  with 
Congressional  policy. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  present 
policy  against  general  graduate  defermenta 
should  be  continued,  with  exceptions  only 
for  studenta  in  medical  and  allied  fields  who 
are  subject  to  a  later  special  draft.  We  must 
prevent  the  pyramiding  of  student  defer- 
ments— undergraduate  and  graduate — into 
a  total  exemption  from  military  service.  For 
this  reason  the  postponement  of  Induction 
should  be  possible  only  once  for  each  grad- 
uate student. 

6.  A  review  of  guidelines.  The  above  meas- 
ures will  reduce  the  uncertainty  of  young 
men  as  to  when  and  if  they  may  be  called 
for  service.  It  Is  also  Important  that  we 
encourage  a  consistent  administration  of 
draft  procedures  by  the  more  than  4.000  local 
boards  around  the  country.  I  am  therefore 
requesting  the  National  Security  Council  and 
the  Director  of  Selective  Service  to  conduct  a 
thorough  review  of  our  guidelines,  standards 
and  procedures  for  defermenta  and  exemp- 
tions, and  to  report  their  findings  to  me  by 
December  1,  1969.  While  the  autonomy  of 
local  boards  provides  valuable  flexibility  and 
sensitivity,  reasonable  guidelines  can  help  to 
limit  geographic  Inequities  and  enhance  the 
equity  of  the  entlra  System.  The  25.000  con- 


cerned citizens  who  serve  their  country  so 
well  on  these  local  boards  deserve  the  best 
possible  framework  for  their  decisions. 

intimately  we  should  end  the  draft.  Except 
for  brief  periods  during  the  Civil  War  and 
World  War  I,  conscription  was  foreign  to  the 
American  experience  until  the  1940's.  Only 
in  1948  did  a  peacetime  draft  become  a  rela- 
tively permanent  fact  of  life  for  this  coun- 
try. Now  a  full  generation  of  Americans  has 
grown  up  under  a  system  of  compulsory  mil- 
itary service. 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  soon  restore  the 
principle  of  no  draft  In  peacetime.  But  until 
we  do,  let  us  be  sure  that  the  operation  of 
the  Selective  Service  System  is  as  equitable 
and  as  reasonable  as  we  can  make  It.  By 
drafting  the  youngest  first,  by  limiting  the 
period  of  vulnerability,  by  randomizing  the 
selection  process,  and  by  reviewing  defer- 
ment policies,  we  can  do  much  to  achieve 
these  Important  interim  goals.  We  should  do 
no  less  for  the  youth  of  our  country. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  WHnx  Hotrsx.  May  13,  1969. 

There  are  more  than  40  ways  in  which 
a  young  man  can  fulfill  his  military  obli- 
gation. No  listing  of  this  nature  can  In- 
clude all  of  the  alternatives  within  major 
categories  but  I  hope  that  this  list  will 
outline  the  major  programs.  For  specific 
Information  you  should  contact  the  mili- 
tary recruiters  listed  at  the  end  of  this 
article. 

It  is  important  to  point  out  that  no 
guarantee  of  special  training  or  assign- 
ment is  binding  on  the  military  unless  a 
notation  is  made  in  writing  on  your  en- 
listment papers. 

ENLISTMENT   ALTERNATIVES   INTO    MILITARY 
SERVICE 

Army  enlisted   programs 

1.  Regular  Army  enlistment  (over  50  Job 
fields) :  Graduate  Specialist  Program, 
Choose-It  Yourself  System,  and  Combat 
Arms  Program. 

2.  Enlisted  Reserve  (2  year  active  option). 

3.  Enlisted  Reserve  (active  training  op- 
tion) . 

4.  Army  National  Guard. 

Army   officer   programs 
3'.  U.S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point. 

6.  Army  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps 
(ROTC). 

7.  Army  Officers  Candidate  School  (OCS). 

8.  Direct  appointment  programs. 

9.  Warrant  Officer  Flight  Training. 

10.  National  Ouard  Officer  Candidates. 

11.  National  Guard  Flight  Training. 

Navy   enlisted   programs 

12.  Regular  Navy  Enlistment  (over  68  Job 
fields). 

13.  Minority  Navy  Enlistment. 

14.  Naval  Reserve  Enlistment. 

Navy  officer  program* 

15.  U.S.  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis. 

16.  Naval  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps 
(NROTC)  Regular. 

17.  Naval  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps 
(NROTC)   Contract. 

18.  Navy  Enlisted  Scientific  Education  Pro- 
gram (NESEP) . 

19.  Navy  Officer  Candidate  School  (OCS). 

20.  Naval  Reserve  Officer  Candidate  (ROC) . 

21.  Naval  Aviation  Reserve  Officer  Candi- 
date (AVROC). 

22.  Naval  Aviation  Cadet  (NAVCAD). 

23.  Naval  Aviation  Officer  Candidate 
(AOC). 

24.  Naval  Aviation  Officer  Candidate 
(NAOC). 

25.  Naval  Officer  Candidate  Airman 
(OCAN) . 

Air  Force  enlisted  programs 
26    Regular   Air   Force   Enlistment    (over 
47  job  fields). 

27.  Air  Force  Reserve  Non-Prior  Service. 

28.  Air  National  Ouard. 


Air  Force  officer  programs 

29.  VS.  Air  Force  Academy. 

30.  Air    Force    Reserve  (Officer    Training 
Corps  (AFROTC). 

31.  Air    Force     Officer     Training    School 
(OTS). 

32.  Airman  Education  and  Commissioning 
Program  (AECP). 

Marine  Corps  enlisted  programs 

33.  Regular     Marine     Corps    Enlistment 
(about  37  Job  fields) . 

34.  Marine  Corps  Enlisted  Reserve. 

35.  Marine  Corps  6-Month  Training  Pro- 
gram). 

Marine  Corps  officer  programs 

36.  Marine  Corps  Officer  Candidate  Course 
(OCC)  :  ground  option  and  aviation  option. 

37.  Marine   Corps   Platoon   Leaders   Class 
(PLC) :  Ground  option,  and  aviation  option. 

38.  Marine  Aviation  Cadet. 
Coast  Guard  enlisted  programs 

t     39.  Regular  Coast  Ouard  Enlistment  (over 
30  Job  options). 

40.  Coast  Guard  6-Month  Reserve. 
Coast  Guard  officer  programs 

41.  Coast  Guard  Reserve:  RL  program,  and 
2X6  Program. 

42.  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy  at  New 
London. 

43.  Coast  Guard  Officer  Candidate  School 
(OCS). 

U.S.  merchant  marine 

44.  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy  at 
Kings  Point. 

F\)r  further  information  regarding  en- 
listment opportunities,  contact  the  re- 
cruiting stations  in  or  near  the  Second 
Congressional  District.  The  stations  in- 
clude: 

•  AIR  FORCE 

406  East  Liberty,  Ann  Arbor,  662-1463. 
300  North  Grand  Ave.,  Lansing,  489-9644. 
6305  W.  Jefferson,  Detroit,  841-8860. 
Post  Office  Building.  Monroe,  CH  2-2552. 

ARMT 

223  East  Ann.  Ann  Arbor,  NO  5-7357. 
300  North  Grand.  Lansing.  489-9644. 
16820   Jas.   Couz,   Detroit.   342-9600. 
128  W.  Maumee.  Adrian.  265-2913. 
126  S.  Monroe,  Monroe,  CH  1-6666. 

COAST  GUARD 

238  Lafayette  Building,  Detroit,  226-7746. 

MARINES 

206  North  Huron,  Ypsllanti,  483-9644. 
300    North    Grand.    Lansing,   489-6806. 
468  Federal  Building,  Detroit,  226-7758. 
Post  Office  Building,  Monroe,  241-0293. 

NAVY 

220  North  Main.  Ann  Arbor,  NO  5-5693.        ' 
300  North  Grand,  Lansing,  484-8215. 
421  Lafayette  Building,  Detroit,  226-7790. 
204    N.    Broad,   Adrian.    263-3?5B«. 
Post  Office  Building,  Monroe.  241-6942. 


MATSUNAGA  URGES  REPEAL  OF 
EMERGENCY  DETENTION  ACT  OP 
1950 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  joined  with  the  gehtlemsm  from 
California  (Mr.  Holifikld)  in  cosponsor- 
ing  a  bill  that  would  repeal  the  so-called 
concentration  camp  authorization  law. 
more  speciflcally,  title  n  of  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950. 

This  Emergency  Detention  Act  bothers 
me  because  it  violates  the  constitutional 
guarantees  and  judicial  traditions  that 
are  basic  to  our  American  way  of  life. 
And,  while  it  has  not  been  invoked  since 
its  enactment,  it  appears  to  be  a  contin- 
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ulng  threat  to  many  who  are  engaged  In  a 
legitimate  inquiry  into  some  of  the  values 
and  assumptions  of  our  society. 

The  statute  also  concerns  me  because 
Its  genesis  was  in  the  tragic  experience  of 
Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry  in  World 
War  II.  an  experience  which  most  Amer- 
icans now  recall,  if  at  all.  as  unnecessary 
and  unwarranted.  To  Japanese  Ameri- 
cans who  were  incarcerated  in  America's 
concentration  camps  during  World  War 
n.  this  travail  is  one  that  they  believe 
ought  not  to  be  visited  upon  any  other 
American,  individually  or  as  a  group, 
strictly  on  the  basis  of  race,  religion, 
color,  national  origin,  or  attitudes,  re- 
gardless of  the  exigencies  of  the  moment 
or  the  crises  that  may  be  confronting  the 
Nation. 

iMOAL  QxrxsnoNS  oryoLvso  m  irru  n 

As  a  lawyer.  I  find  that  title  n  of  the 
Internal  Security  Act  of  1950  is  repug- 
nant to  the  accepted  traditions  and 
precedents  of  our  legal  system.  For  ex- 
iunp)r,'  title  II  authorizes  detention  not 
On  thfft>asls  of  an  actual  act  committed 
in  violation  of  law,  but  on  the  basis  of 
mere  suspicion— of  a  mere  probability 
that,  during  proclaimed  periods  of  in- 
ternal security  emergencies,  the  detainee 
would  engage  in.  or  conspire  to  engage 
In,  espionage  or  sabotage. 

Title  n  moreover,  fails  to  provide  for 
trial  by  jury,  or  even  before  a  judge, 
substituting  instead  a  preliminary  hear- 
ing before  a  departmental  hearing  offi- 
cer. The  suspect  is  assumed  to  be  giillty, 
for  there  is  no  presumption  of  innocence. 
The  accused  need  not  be  confronted  by 
the  facts  which  led  to  his  detention,  for 
the  Oovemment  is  not  required  to  pro- 
duce any  evidence. 

There  is  no  appeal  to  the  courts,  only 
to  another  administrative  hearing  board 
composed  of  members  appointed  de 
facto,  and  paid  by  the  Attorney  General, 
the  very  official  authorized  to  detain  the 
suspect  in  the  first  instance. 

The  elementary  safeguards  guaran- 
teed by  our  Federal  and  State  constitu- 
tions and  our  judicial  practices  to  the 
most  hardened  of  criminals  and  the  most 
dangerous  of  traitors  are  denied  by  title 
n  to  the  most  innocent  of  our  citizens 
under  mere  suspicion  during  certain 
emergencies. 

When  title  II  was  offered  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  internal  security  bill  during 
Senate  consideration  of  the  measure  In 
1950.  Pat  McCarran.  then  chairman  of 
the    Senate   Judiciary   Committee,   op- 
posed it  as  "a  concentration  camp  mesis- 
ure,   pure   and   simple."   Senator   Karl 
MuNDT.  formerly  a  Member  of  this  body, 
characterized  its  authority  as  "establish- 
ing concentration  camps  into  which  peo- 
ple might  be  put  without  benefit  of  trial, 
but  merely  by  executive  flat."  The  dis- 
tinguished   and    beloved    dean    of    the 
House,  then,  as  now.  the  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  ( Mr.  Czllxr  ) ,  led 
the  fight  against  this  "vicious  totalitar- 
ian. un-American"  bill,  as  he  termed  it. 
President  Truman  vetoed  the  bill,  but 
Congress  overrode  his  veto  In  the  then 
prevalent    atmosphere    of    the    Korean 
war  when  being  "soft  on  communism" 
was  thought  by  many  to  be  treasonable. 
In  the  opinion  of  many  attorneys  who 
have  studied  title  n.  its  provisions  on 
the  emergency  detention  of  a  person  un- 


der the  stated  conditions  are  clearly  un- 
constitutional. They  believe  that  the 
courts  when  confronted  with  an  appro- 
priate case  will  invalidate  title  n.  How- 
ever, since  litigation  on  the  merits  may 
not  be  possible  until  title  II  has  been  in- 
voked, it  seems  that  the  responsibility  to 
erase  this  repugnant  law  from  the  statute 
books  rests  with  the  Congress. 

KVACT7ATION  OF  JATANBSK  AMKSICANS  IN 
WOKLO    WAS    n 

Proponents  of  title  II  at  the  time  of 
its  enactment  nearly  two  decades  ago 
Justified  it  on  the  basis  of  the  World  War 
II  evacuation  and  incarceration  of  some 
110.000  persons  of  Japanese  ancestry 
from  the  west  coast.  Two-thirds  of  those 
evacuated  in  1942  were  native-born 
American  citizens,  while  the  other  one- 
third  were  aliens  who  were  denied  citi- 
zenship by  the  laws  of  their  adopted 
country. 

It  may  be  of  Interest  to  my  colleagues 
to  know  that,  although  I  am  of  Jap- 
anese ancestry  and  resided  at  the  out- 
break of  World  War  U  In  Hawaii,  which 
Is  some  2,300  miles  closer  to  Japan  than 
the  west  coast  and  which  was  actually 
attacked  by  the  enemy,  I  was  not  evacu- 
ated or  detained  In  an  evacuation  camp. 
Some  250.000  other  HawaU  residents  of 
Japanese  ancestry  were  likewise  free  of 
restrictions  on  their  personal  freedom. 
On  the  grounds  of  military  necessity, 
however,  the  commanding  general  of  the 
central  Pacific  area  did  invoke  martial 
law  for  the  entire  population  and  the 
civil  courts  ceased  to  function  until  the 
military  emergency  in  Hawaii  was  con- 
sidered to  be  over. 

On  the  Pacific  coast,  however,  the  com- 
manding general  of  the  western  defense 
command  declared  that  "military  neces- 
sity" demanded  the  mass  exile  and  de- 
tention only  of  persons  of  Japanese  an- 
cestry because  of  the  fear  that  some 
among  them  might  possibly  engage  in 
subversive  activities. 

At  a  time  when  the  courts  In  the  west 
coast  States  were  functioning  normally 
and  without  restriction,  no  criminal  or 
civil  charges  of  any  kind  were  brought 
agsdnst  any  individual  evacuee,  or 
against  all  the  evacuees  as  a  minority 
group.  No  trial  or  hearing  was  ever  held. 
Because  a  few  Federal  officials,  including 
a  military  commander  who  did  not  con- 
sider the  danger  to  be  sufficiently  great  to 
invoke  martial  law,  assumed  that  among 
a  hundred  thousand  people  there  must 
be  some  who  might  be  disloyal  and  who 
might  engage  in  espionage  or  sabotage. 
all  persons  of  Japanese  ancestry  on  the 
west  coast  were  forced  to  leave  their 
homes  and  go  into  the  hinterland  to  be 
Imprisoned  in  the  only  concentration 
camps  ever  maintained  in  American 
history. 

Ironically,  those  In  charge  of  that  mass 
movement  and  internment  suspected 
that  persons  of  only  one  ancestry,  and 
not  others  whose  racial  strains  were 
traceable  to  nations  with  whom  the 
United  States  was  also  at  war,  might  be 
so  subversive  as  to  require  group  Incar- 
ceration. Moreover,  only  those  of  Japa- 
nese ancestry  residing  in  a  certain  area  of 
the  country  were  considered  of  such 
questionable  loyalty  as  to  necessitate 
their  detention  as  a  group. 
Exigene  Rostow.  then  dean  of  the  Yale 


Law  School,  described  the  west  coast 
evacuation  as  "our  worst  wartime  mis- 
take." while  President  Truman's  Civil 
Rights  Committee  declared  that  it  was 
"The  most  striking  mass  interference 
since  slavery  with  the  right  to  physical 
freedom."  Today,  all  responsible  Amer- 
icans view  the  1942  action  as  a  blot 
on  our  Nation's  history,  and  regard  it  as 
a  chapter  that  must  never  be  repeated. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
Japanese  Americans  are  found  In  the 
forefront  of  the  drive  to  repeal  a  law 
which.  If  enforced,  would  Inevitably  lead 
to  a  repetition  of  that  wartime  tragedy. 

USOElfCT    or   KKPKAL 

Following  the  «iactment  of  the  In- 
ternal Security  Act  in  1950,  six  detention 
camps  were  prepared  and  maintained  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  from  1952  to 
1957 — two  in  Arizona  and  one  each  in 
Pennsylvania,  Florida,  Oklahoma,  and 
California. 

Beginning  in  1958,  Congress  stopped 
appropriating  funds  for  their  continued 
maintenance,  so  these  camps  were  either 
abandoned  or  converted  to  other  uses. 
With  these  camps  no  longer  in  existence, 
and  with  the  unreasoning  anticommu- 
nlsm  of  the  early  fifties  no  longer  a  polit- 
ical fetish,  title  n  was  more  or  less  for- 
gotten. 

About  2  years  ago,  however,  rumors 
were  rampant  that  the  Oovemment  was 
again  preparing  detention  camps,  under 
the  authority  of  the  Emergency  Deten- 
tion Act  for  dissidents,  activists,  mili- 
tants, and  others  with  whom  those  in 
public  office  might  disagree. 

These  wild  rumors  spread  through  the 
black  ghettos,  across  the  college  and  imi- 
versity  campuses,  and  among  war  pro- 
testors. They  were  publicized  by  the  so- 
called  underground  press  and  given 
credence  by  some  authors  of  books  and 
other  publications. 

The  rumors  apparently  are  still  being 
exploited  by  certain  self-styled  leaders 
of  present-day  movements  to  escalate 
confrontations  and  to  foment  revolution, 
unrest,  and  violence. 

The  present  national  climate  shows 
that  it  is  not  enough  for  Justice  Depart- 
ment officials  to  deny  the  existence  of 
emergency  detention  camps,  or  for  the 
Government  to  say  that  it  does  not  Intend 
to  build  them  or  that  there  are  no  present 
plans  to  invoke  title  II. 

As  President  Truman  stated  In  his 
1950  veto  message: 

It  la  not  enough  to  say  tliat  thla  prob- 
ably would  not  be  done.  The  mere  fact  thJit 
It  could  be  done  shows  clearly  how  the  bill 
would  open  a  Pandora's  box  of  opportunities 
for  official  condemnation  of  organizations 
and  individuals  for  perfectly  honest  opinions. 
The  basic  error  of  these  sections  Is  that  they 
move  in  the  direction  of  suppressing  opinion 
and  belief. 

A  recognition  that  the  repeal  of  tlile 
n  is  an  urgent  matter  affecting  our  total 
society  Is  evidenced  in  the  resolution 
whleh  was  unanimously  adopted  In  At- 
lantic City  on  April  23.  1969.  by  the  Na- 
tional Delegate  Assembly  of  the  National 
Association  of  Social  Workers,  represent- 
ing more  than  50.000  of  the  people  who 
are  most  directly  and  Intimately  con- 
cerned with  the  great  social  problems  of 
today. 

In  resolving  to  "participate  actively 
with  other  organlzaUona  seeking  repeal 
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of  the  Emergency  Detention  Act,"  the 
NASW  found  that — 

The  major  problem  In  American  society 
today  U  the  growing  hostility  among  ethnic 
and  political  groups,  and  the  alienation  of 
the  individual— and  the  NASW  beUeves  that 
the  optimum  growth  and  development  of  the 
Individual  U  possible  only  In  a  society  free 
from  suspicion  and  fear. 

The  danger  exists  today  under  this  law  of 
detaining  groups  and  individuals  In  deten- 
tion camps  with  loss  of  all  constitutional 
rights— and  the  NA3W  U  based  on  the  hu- 
manitarian and  democratic  ideals  and  Is 
committed  to  the  principles  of  the  dignity  of 
the  individual  and  of  his  right  to  constitu- 
tional protection.  Including  fair  hearing  and 
due  process. 

JAPANESE   AMKUCAN   CTTIZENS   LEAOOE   ACITVE 

As  the  only  national  organization  of 
Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry,  with 
chapters  and  members  in  32  States,  the 
Japanese  American  Citizens  League 
(JACL)  is  deeply  conscious  of  Its  unique 
responsibilities  in  seeking  the  repeal  of 
this  "concentration  camp"  law. 

Founded  as  a  national  entity  In  1930, 
it  unsuccessfully  protested  the  military 
evacuation  and  internment  of  1942,  when 
most  of  its  members  were  euphemisti- 
cally "relocated"  as  suspect  Americans. 
Because  of  that  unforgettable  personal 
experience,  JACL  members,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  group  of  Americans, 
know  the  full  meaning  and  significance 
of  "emergency  detention."  They  have 
learned  from  bltker  personal  Involve- 
ment that  no  American  is  safe  In  his 
constitutional  freedoms  unless  all  are 
secure  in  those  fundamental  rights  and 
liberties  that  are  the  hallmark  of  our 
American  way  of  life. 

When  title  n  was  being  proposed  as 
an  amendment  to  the  internal  security 
bill  19  years  ago,  the  JACL  was  in  the 
vanguard  of  the  opposition.  When  a 
Presidential  veto  was  applied,  the  JACL 
urged  that  the  veto  be  upheld. 

Last  year,  when  the  JACL  held  Its 
20th  bieimial  national  convention  In  San 
Jose.  Calif.,  its  delegates  unanimously 
approved  on  August  23.  1968,  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

Whereas,  we  Americans  of  Japanese  an- 
cestry, from  previous  experience  In  emergency 
detention,  recognize  the  danger  of  title  II  of 
the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1960  (Emergency 
Detention  Act),  to  the  civil  rights  of  all 
Americans,  and 

Whereas,  the  Emergency  Detention  Act 
provides  that,  during  periods  of  "Internal 
security  emergency",  any  person  who  "prob- 
ably will  engage  in,  or  probably  will  con- 
spire with  others  to  engage  In,  acts  of 
espionage  or  of  sabotage"  can  be  Incarcerated 
In  detention  camps,  and 

Whereas,  a  person  detained  under  the 
Emergency  Detention  Act  will  not  be  brought 
to  trial  under  law.  but  Instead  will  be  judged 
by  a  Preliminary  Hearing  Officer  and  a  De- 
tention Review  Board,  where  the  detainee 
must  prove  his  Innocence  but  the  government 
Is  not  required  to  furnish  evidence  or  wit- 
nesses to  Justify  the  detention. 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the  Japa- 
nese American  Citizens  League  (JACL)  re- 
affirms opposition  to  "Title  n  of  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950  (Emergency  Detention 
Act) ,  and  It  be  further 

Resolved  that  the  JACL  National  Board 
estsbllBta  an  ad  hoc  committee  to  develop 
and  coordinate  an  active  program,  coupled 
with  consideration  of  necessary  financing,  to 
repeal  or  amend  the  Emergency  Detention 
Act. 

Pursuant  to  this  resolution,  National 
JACL  President  Jerry  Enomoto.  of  Sacra- 
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mento,  Calif.,  appointed  Ray  Okamura, 
of  Berkeley,  and  Paul  Yamamoto,  of  Oak- 
land, Calif.,  as  cochalrmen  of  the  Na- 
tional JACL  Ad  Hoc  Committee  To  Re- 
peal the  Emergency  Detention  Act.  As 
might  be  expected,  both  were  among  the 
110,000  persons  who  were  evacuated  from 
the  West  Coast  27  years  ago.  This  JACL 
Committee  has  been  most  active  in  in- 
forming the  public  at  large  of  the  dan- 
gerous implications  of  title  n  and  rallying 
support  for  a  concerted  repeal  effort. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  Ha- 
waii in  the  other  body.  Senator  Daniel 
K.  iNoiryE,  and  24  other  Senators  have 
cointroduced  similar  bills  to  repeal  the 
Emergency  Detention  Act,  and  some  of 
my  colleagues  in  this  body  have  also  done 
so.  I  strongly  urge  others  who  believe  in 
justice  and  fair  play  to  join  in  cospon- 
soring  this  legislation  which  would  re- 
move the  legal  sanction  for  American 
concentration  camps  and  thereby  up- 
hold the  constitutional  safeguards  for 
individual  liberty.  A  law  as  repugnant 
to  our  American  way  of  life  as  the  Emer- 
gency Detention  Act  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  our  statute  books. 


DETENTION  CAMPS:  COULD  THEY 
HAPPEN  HERE? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mol- 
LOHAN).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr.   HoLiFiELD)    is   recognized   for   30 

minutes.       

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  joined  with  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga) 
in  introducing  a  bill  to  repeal  title  II 
of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950. 

The  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950  was 
passed  by  the  Congress  over  the  veto  of 
President  Truman.  Title  I  establishes  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board. 

Title  II,  which  is  often  referred  to  as 
the  "Emergency  Detention  Act,"  pro- 
vides that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  may  declare  an  "Internal  security 
emergency,"  when  any  of  the  following 
occur: 

First.  Invasion  of  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  or  its  possessions; 

Second.  Declaration  of  war  by  Con- 
gress; 

Third.  Insurrection  within  the  United 
States  in  aid  of  a  foreign  enemy. 

When  such  an  "emergency"  is  declared, 
the  Attorney  General  is  authorized  to 
apprehend  and  detain  citizens  about 
whom  there  is  "reasonable  belief" — not 
proof — that  they  might  engage  in  "acts 
of  espionage  and  sabotage"  either  indi- 
vidually or  with  others. 

In  the  years  since  this  measure  was 
enacted,  no  Government  official  has  put 
it  to  use.  The  fact  that  it  exists,  how- 
ever, has  been  the  basis  for  serious  anx- 
iety among  certain  segments  of  the  pop- 
ulation. These  anxieties  generally  are 
brought  about  because  of  our  memories 
of  the  way  such  camps  were  used  in  Nazi 
Germany.  And  the  fact  that  U.S.  citizens 
of  Japanese  extraction  were  once  in- 
carcerated in  "protective  custody"  does 
little  to  allay  fears  that  this  could  hap- 
pen again — in  America. 

Imprisoning  men  for  their  alleged  po- 
litical beliefs — no  matter  how  much  we 
may  disagree  with  them — ^is  not  con- 


sistent with  any  of  the  basic  tenets  of 
our  country.  However,  as  long  as  title  n 
is  on  the  books,  it  could  be  used,  and 
some  American  citizens  would  probably 
be  arrested  and  detained  before  its  con- 
stitutionality could  be  ruled  on  by  the  • 
courts. 

What  is  at  stake,  therefore,  is  the 
possible  imprisonment  of  those  who  are 
thought  to  be  "suspect"  for  one  reason 
or  another — whether  in  wartime  or  in 
a  period  of  heightened  national  anxiety 
about  freedom  of  thought  or  expression. 
Let  me  make  it  clear  that  the  repeal  of 
title  II  in  no  way  hampers  our  methods 
of  dealing  with  the  crime  of  treason. 
The  Constitution  provides  a  definition 
and  prescribes  the  penalty  for  that 
crime,  yet  requires  full  and  due  process 
of  law  for  conviction. 

I  see  no  need  for  the  provisions  of 
title  II,  and  because  of  the  danger  they 
pose  to  American  citizens,  this  section 
must  be  repealed. 

My  feelings  on  this  are.  of  course,  in- 
fluenced by  events  which  took  place  in 
my  home  State  of  California  during 
World  War  n.  I  was  a  freshman  Con- 
gressman then,  and  I  clearly  remember 
that  nearly  110,000  Japanese  living  on 
the  west  coast  were  systematically 
rounded  up  and  sent  to  "relocation  cen- 
ters" until  the  war  reached  an  end.  These 
people  had  not  committed  any  crime — 
they  simply  were  of  Japanese  descent. 
This  happened- .  to  American  citizens 
within  their  own  country.  The  Japanese 
were  the  victims  of  a  wave  of  wartime 
hysteria  which  swept  over  reasonable 
citizens  who  felt  that  the  "security "  of 
the  country  necessitated  the  removal  of 
innocent  people  from  their  homes. 

While  there  are  no  records  of  any 
Americans  of  Japanese  descent  ever  par- 
ticipating in  acts  of  sabotage  or  espionage 
against  this  Nation,  still  many  Americans 
assumed  that  their  loyalties  were  ques- 
tionable because  of  their  ancestry.  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  I  spoke  out  against  this 
so-called  "protective  custody"  at  the 
time,  though  I  was  in  a  small  minority 
who  dared  to  do  so. 

There  were  no  trials  or  hearings  for 
these  American  citizens,  and  families 
were  uprooted  from  their  homes  and" 
taken  to  the  relocation  centers.  That  this 
could  happen  in  America — then  and 
now — is  hard  to  believe.  Title  II  of  the 
Internal  Security  Act  sanctions  this 
practice  and  makes  it  lawful. 

The  record  of  Japanese-American  citi- 
zens during  World  War  II  is  well  known. 
"The  442d  Infantry  Regimental  Combat 
Team,  composed  entirely  of  Japanese — 
Nisei — in  Hawaii  distinguished  itself  re- 
peatedly during  the  war  in  Europe. 
Senator  Daniel  Inoxtye,  of  Hawaii,  was 
a  member  of  this  team  which  won  for 
itself  the  highest  commendations  and 
respect  of  a  grateful  country.  The  team 
was  the  most  decorated  unit  in  our  mili- 
tary annals  for  its  size  and  length  of 
service. 

Other  Japanese  volimteered  for  in- 
telligence work  in  the  Pacific — and  some 
were  killed  by  their  own  troops  in  the 
American  forces  by  mistake.  In  Cali- 
fornia, inmates  who  were  permitted  to 
leave  the  camps  participated  to  their 
fullest  capacities  in  production  efforts 
to  end  the  war  quickly. 
The  process  of  "protective  custody" 
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had  already  besrtin  when  I  wa«  elected 
to  Congress  In  1942.  It  was  never  au- 
thorised by  any  speeiGc  Federal  law.  I 
have  never  forgotten  what  those  times 
were  like,  and  I  never  want  to  see  any- 
thing like  what  happened  then  happen 
again  In  this  country  That  kind  of  hate 
and  hysteria  have  no  place  In  America. 

I  voted  against  enactment  of  title  n 
of  the  internal  security  bill  when  It  was 
first  passed  in  1950.  It  was  returned  to 
the  Congress  by  President  Truman  with 
the  following  message : 

It  U  not  enougb  to  s«y  that  tlila  probably 
would  not  be  done  The  mere  fact  that  It 
could  be  done  shows  clearly  bow  the  bill 
would  open  a  Pandora's  box  of  opportunities 
for  official  condemnation  of  organizations 
and  Individuals  for  perfectly  honest  opinions. 
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I  agreed  with  the  President,  and  I 
voted  to  uphold  his  veto.  It  was.  unfor- 
tunately, overturned,  and  the  bill  became 
law. 

The  World  War  U  experience  I  have 
discussed  shows  that  It  is  very  possible 
ior  t)v^.  constitutional  guarantee  of  "due 
process"  to  be  denied  Americans  on  the 
basis  of  a  definition  of  "internal  security 
emergency  ".  It  could  happen  again,  quite 
easily,  to  some  other  segment,  either 
ethnic  or  political,  of  the  population — 
and  this  time  it  would  be  authorized  by 
specific  statute. 

There  are  many  other  laws  which  ef- 
fectively and  constitutionally  provide 
for  this  Nation's  safety  and  protection 
In  times  of  war.  Invasion  and  insurrec- 
tion. We  have  no  need  for  laws  such  as 
title  11  which  can  only  foster  mistrust 
between  citizens  and  their  government. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
the  repeal  of  title  n  of  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Act  of  1950. 


THE  LAW  ON  TRIAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  iMr.  Dices  >  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

I  Mr  DIOOS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DIG08.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragic 
events  of  March  29,  1969  at  the  New 
Bethel  Baptist  Church  In  Detroit  is  a 
classic  example  of  "The  Law  on  Trial." 
In  order  to  put  this  Important  case  In 
proper  context  I  submit  the  following  re- 
port from  one  of  America's  most  re- 
spected and  constructive  agencies.  New 
Detroit,  Inc.,  together  with  additional 
comments  : 
Tm«    N«w    BcTMaL   Rxrorr:    "Thx   Law   Ok 

TklAL" 

(By  the  Law  Committee,  New  Detroit.  Inc  ) 

Paul  D.  Borman,  associate  deao,  Wayne 
State  ITnlveralty  Law  School. 

Arthur  M.  Bowman,  director.  Neighbor- 
hood Legal  Services,  Inc. 

Oeorge  B.  Bushnell,  Jr..  past  president. 
Detroit  Bar  AssoclaUon  (Disqualified  at  his 
request — Member.  State  Judicial  Tenure 
OomxnlSBlon). 

Philip  P.  CoUsU,  acting  dean.  University 
of  Detroit  Law  School. 

Bflchael  Domonkos.  professor  of  law.  Uni- 
versity of  Detroit  Law  School. 

OUbert  Donobue,  professor  of  law.  Univer- 
sity of  Detroit  Law  School. 

John  Feikena,  Sr..  chairman.  Law  Com- 
mittee. New  Detroit.  Inc. 

WllUam  B.  Gould,  profeaaor  of  law.  Wayne 
State  Unlveralty  Law  School. 


Michael    S    Josephson.    professor   of   law 
Wayne  State  University  Law  School. 

Arclile  Katcher.  first  vice  president.  Detroit 
Bar  AaaocUtlon 

Raymond  W  Krollkowskl.  Attorney  at  Law. 
Senator  Bmll   Lockwood.   majority  leader 
Senate  of  the  SUte  of  Michigan. 

John  B.  Mogk.  professor  of  law.  Wayne 
State  University  Law  School. 

Thoouu  J  Morcom.  task  force  leader.  Law 
Committee.  New  Detroit,  Inc. 

Harold  B.  Mountain,  past  president.  De- 
troit Bar  Association. 

Thomas  L.  Munson  (concurring),  past 
president.  Detroit  Bar  AssoclaUon. 

Harold    Norrts.    professor    of    law,    Detroit 
College  of  Law. 
Prederlck  A.  Patmon,  attorney  at  law 
William  T  Patrick.  Jr..  president.  New  De- 
troit, Inc. 

Representative  William  A.  Rvan.  speaker. 
House  of  Representauves  of  the  Stite  of 
MlcHlgan 

Stephen  H.  Sehulman,  professor  of  law, 
Wayne  State  University  Law  School. 

Louis  P  Simmons,  Jr  .  past  president,  Wol- 
verine B^r  AssoclaUon. 

Myron  H.  WahU,  president.  Wolverine  Bar 
Association 

Edward  M.  Wise,  professor  of  law.  Wayne 
SUte  University  Law  School. 

Senator  Coleman  A.  Toung.  co-chairman. 
Law  Committee.  New  Detroit.  Inc. 

Board  of  Trutteei.  New  Detroit.  Inc. 
Jahn  W  Armstrong;  Mrs.  Lena  Blvens: 
Paul  Borman:  Brock  Briish.  MD.:  Mrs  Ger- 
ald Bright:  Rev  Malcolm  Carron.  S.J : 
Walker  L.  CUler:  Warden  Croft;  William  M 
Day:  Prank  Ditto;  John  Dodds;  Norman 
Drachler.  Ph.  D.;  John  Pelkens.  Sr.;  Max  M 
Plsher  (Chairman):  Henry  Ford  II;  Hans 
Gehrke.  Jr  ;  Delos  Hamlin;  Norvell  Harring- 
ton; Joseph  L.  Hudson.  Jr.;  Richard  P 
Huegll. 

Arthur  L.  Johnson;  William  R.  Keast 
Ph.  D.;  Raymond  W  Krollkowskl:  Sen  EmU 
Lockwood;  Ralph  T  McElvenny;  Roland  A 
llawhort:  William  T  Patrick.  Jr  (President): 
John  S.  Pingel;  The  Hon.  CurtU  Potter-  Rev 
Robert  L  PotU;  Walter  P  Reuther;  James  M 
Roche;  Rep  William  A.  Ryan;  Mel  Scheett; 
The  Hon.  Robert  R.  Tlndal:  Lynn  A  Town- 
send:  Mrs.  Jean  Washington:  Stanley  J 
Wlnkelman;  Jack  Wood;  Senator  Coleman 
A.  Young. 

INTBOBUCnON 

The  tragic  evenu  of  March  29.  1MI8  at  the 
New  Bethel  Church  have  considerably  in- 
creased racial  tensions  In  our  community. 
To  a  significant  extent  the  reporting  of 
evenu  subeequent  to  this  incident  as  they 
Involve  the  Recorder's  Court  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  dlvUlveness. 

In  making  the  statement  public.  New  De- 
tclPt  seeks  to  act  as  a  reconciler  in  the  Detroit 
cttuBunlty  through  the  education  of  the 
public  to  a  greater  understanding  of  the 
laws  Involved  In  the  case.  The  Integrity  of 
our  Constitutional  order  resU  on  public  sup- 
port and  such  support  cannot  exist  without 
public  understanding.  Our  city  desperauiy 
needs  mutual  trust  and  confidence.  Self- 
government  cannot  exist  without  self-dls- 
clpllne.  All  authority  must  be  accounuble 
Such  mutual  trust.  self-dlsclpUne  and  ac- 
countability can  be  encoiuiiged  by  greater 
understanding  of  our  laws  and  of  the  role 
of  the  Judiciary  In  InterpreUng  and  applying 
them. 

At  the  outset  we  emphaslxe  that  the  quea- 
Uon  Is  not  whether  the  Judge's  rulings  were 
legally  flawless.  In  the  Interpreutlon  and 
application  of  ConsUtutlonal  sundards  re- 
garding detention,  probably  cause  and  the 
right  of  counsel,  there  Is  no  "perfect  rtUlng." 

In  evaluating  the  Judge's  rriUngs.  the  only 
legitimate  inquiry  Is  whether  such  rulings 
had  reasonable  basis  In  the  law.  A  Judge 
need  not  be  perfect,  for  the  appellate  process 
assorea  a  remedy  for  thooe  who  dispute  a 
ruling. 

In  our  opinion  there  U  more  than  merely 


a  JtutUUble  basis  for  hU  conduct  and  exer 
else  of  Judicial  discretion.  There  U  liii. 
question  that  Michigan  law  placed  upon  thi» 
Judge,  as  a  presiding  Judge  of  the  Recorder', 
Court,  the  responsibility  of  being  available 
for  and  making  a  JudlcUl  Inquiry  Into  chal- 
lenges  of  Illegal  detenUon. 

Accordingly  we  adopt  the  position  paper 
hereto  annexed  In  the  hope  that,  with  ihe 
understanding  that  a  knowledge  of  the  facu 
and  of  the  law  brings  about,  our  community 
win  be  reconciled  and  reunited.  In  the  n;ime 
of  the  rule  of  law.  we  urge  all  In  our  cm- 
munlty  to  respect  and  defend  the  Independ- 
ence and  the  Integrity  of  the  Judiciary.  Only 
In  this  way  can  we  preserve,  protect  imd 
defend  the  liberty  and  security  of  every 
person  to  our  City. 


•TATXMKMT    OT    FACTB 

The  relevant  facts  as  presented  to  Judge 
George  W.  Crockett  appear  to  be: 

1.  The  Detroit  Police  Department  was 
caUad  to  the  New  Bethel  Church  shortly  be- 
fore Midnight  on  March  39.  1»6S  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  shooUng  In  which  tragically  one 
polloe  officer  was  killed  and  another 
wounded.  The  police  subsequently  took  into 
custody  some  one  hundred  and  forty-two 
persons  who  were  found  Inside  the  Church 

2.  Approximately  six  hours  later,  the  Pre- 
siding Judge  of  the  Recorder's  Court  for  tne 
City  of  Detroit  was  contacted  by  two  private 
citizens,  and  told  that  the  Detroit  Police 
had  taken  upwards  of  a  hundred  people  into 
custody  including  at  least  thirty  women, 
some  of  whom  were  accompanied  by  chil- 
dren; that  all  of  the  persons  were  being  de- 
Ulned  at  the  First  Precinct  SUUon  and  had 
been  refused  permission  to  make  phone  calls 
or  otherwise  contact  attorneys,  relaUves  or 
friends. 

3.  The  Judge  then  proceeded  to  the  First 
Precinct  SUtlon  where  he  met  with  the  De- 
troit Police  Commissioner  and  requested  a 
list  of  all  of  those  held  In  custody  so  that 
their  names  could  be  Inserted  on  a  Writ  or 
Habeas  Corpus  which  he  had  prepared.  The 
Judge  also  requested  and  was  granted  a  room 
for  the  hearings  on  the  Writ,  and  he  asked 
that  the  Wayne  County  Prosecutor  be  noti- 
fied of  such  hearings. 

4.  The  Habeas  Corpus  proceedings  com- 
menced at  6:40  A.M.  Sunday  morning  and 
were  open  to  the  pubnc.  The  oases  of  thirty- 
nine  suspecu  were  then  heard  and  deter- 
mined as  follows:  fifteen  Detroit  residents 
were  released  on  One  Hundred  DoUar  per- 
sonal bond  to  reappear  at  noon;  one  man 
(the  Church  Janitor)  was  discharged  with 
the  consent  of  the  Prosecutor:  one  man 
from  Ohio  was  released  without  bond  and 
ordered  to  reappear  at  noon;  twenty-two 
persons  from  out-of-town  were  remanded  to 
custody  until  noon. 

5.  The  Judge  then  ordered  the  release  of 
another  Detroit  resident  on  One  Hundred 
Dolla*-  personal  bond.  At  this  point  the  Prose- 
cuUng  Attorney  entered  the  room  and 
countermanded  the  Court's  order  releasing 
this  suspect.  Notwithstanding  the  Court's 
warning  of  contempt  proceedings,  the  Prose- 
cutor in  the  presence  of  the  Court  directed 
the  police  to  retain  the  suspect  In  custody 
and  further  ordered  that  no  addlUonal  sus- 
P«:U  be  brought  before  the  Court.  The  Court 
had  no  alternative  but  to  recess. 

6.  At  noon  of  the  same  day,  the  Court 
reconvened  and  approximately  one  hundred 
and  thirty  prisoners  were  released  either  at 
the  request  of  the  AssUtant  Prosecuting  At- 
torney or  with  his  consent.  The  sixteen  sus- 
pecu  who  were  ordered  to  reappear  did  so. 

7.  The  Assistant  Proeecutlng  Attorney  re- 
quested an  adjournment  of  the  hearing  for 
twenty-four  hours  on  seven  of  the  remaining 
suspects— four  of  whcnn  had  tested  positive 
on  a  nitrate  test;  one  who.  though  not 
tested,  was  believed  to  have  had  nitrate 
traces  on  his  hands:  and  two  others  who 
showed  no  signs  of  nitrate  but  were  wanted 
by  the  Assistant  Prosecutor  for  further  In- 
vestigation. 
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8.  The  Court  dAiled  the  motion  and 
granted  the  Writ  releaalng  the  seven  sus- 
pecU  on  the  grounds  that  the  People  did  not 
show  probable  cause  to  hold  them  and  that 
the  Police  violated  the  Constitutional  rlghU 
of  some  of  the  suspecU  by  denying  the  right 
to  counsel  during  the  administration  of  the 
nitrate  teste. 

Based  upon  the  foregoing  facte,  certato 
legal  Issues  are  raised.  These  Issues  relate 
to  (1)  the  Court's  prompt  Inquiry  at  the 
police  SUUon  of  the  aUegatlons  relating  to 
the  Incommunicado  detention  of  the  sua- 
pecu;  (2)  the  Issuance  of  the  Writ  of  Ha- 
beas Corpus;  and  (3)  the  release  of  seven 
guspecte  over  the  AaslsUnt  Prosecutor's  ob- 
jections. 

At  the  outset  of  this  discussion  we  must 
emphasize  that  the  question  Is  not  whether 
Judge  Crockett's  ruUngs  were  legally  flaw- 
less. In  the  Interpreutlon  and  application 
of  ConsUtutlonal  sUndards  regarding  deten- 
tion, probable  cause,  and  the  right  to  coun- 
sel there  Is  no  "correct"  ruling.  The  very 
complexity  of  these  problems  demand  that 
a  Judge  be  given  wide  latitude  In  his  Judg- 
menu.  for  only  he  has  full  access  and  ex- 
posure to  all  the  relevant  facte.  Thus,  in 
evaluating  Judge  Crockett's  ruUngs  based 
upon  the  evidence  presented  to  him,  the  only 
legiUmate  Inquiry  Is  whether  such  ruUngs 
were  plausibly  based  in  the  law. 

I.  THX  PRESmiNG  JtrOCE  Or  THE  RECOROER'S 
COtTRT  HAD  THE  AUTHORrTT  OF  LAW  TO  GO 
TO  THE  POLICE  STATION  TO  INQTTIRB  AS  TO 
THE   ALLEGATIONS   THAT   PEOPLE    WEEK  THESE 

BEING    ILLEGALLT    DKTAINXD 

At  approximately  6:00  A.M.  on  Sunday 
morning.  March  30,  1969,  Judge  George  W. 
Crockett,  Jr.  was  awakened  a4  his  home  by 
a  state  RepresenUUve,  James  Del  Rio,  and 
the  pastor  of  New  Bethel  Church,  Reverend 
C  L.  Franklin,  and  told  "that  a  homicide 
had  occurred  at  or  near  New  Bethel  Church 
.  sometime  Eiround  midnight  of  last  eve- 
ning; that  the  Detroit  Police  had  taken  up- 
w.irds  of  a  hundred  people  Into  custody  in- 
cluding at  least  thirty  (30)  women,  some  of 
whom  were  accompanied  by  children;  that 
all  of  the  arrested  persons  were  being  de- 
tained at  the  First  Precinct  Station  and  had 
been  refused  permission  to  make  phone  calls 
or  otherwise  conUct  attorneys,  relatives  or 
friends;  that  these  prisoners  were  not  being 
held  pursuant  to  any.  warrant  or  other  court 
order."  '  As  Presiding  Judge  of  the  Recorder's 
Court,  Judge  Crockett  was  "charged  with  the 
general  supervision  and  superintendence  of 
the  work  of  the  Court."  -  Subsection  c)  of 
that  rule  also  requires  that  applications  for 
Write  of  Habeas  Corpus  be  presented  to  the 
Presiding  Judge. 

We  beUeve  that  Judge  Crockett's  response 
to  the  complalnte  of  RepresenUUve  Del  Rio 
and  Reverend  Franklin  must  be  viewed  In 
the  context  of  his  duties  as  Preeldlng  Judge. 
The  purpose  of  a  Habeas  Corpus  proceeding 
"Is  to  cause  the  release  of  persons  lUegaUy 
confined,  to  Inquire  Into  the  authority  of  law 
by  which  a  person  Is  deprived  of  his  lib- 
erty .  .  ,"  *  The  ImporUnce  of  these  pro- 
ceedings In  prevenUng  any  prolongation  of 
an  Illegal  detention  has  been  explicitly  rec- 
ogtuzed  In  Michigan.  Write  of  Habeas  Corpus 
are  returnable  "forthwith,  or  at  the  nearest 
available  time  or  place"  (Emphasis  added).* 

Moreover,  the  Michigan  Supreme  Court  re- 
cently held  that  In  the  protection  of  a  crim- 
inal suspect's  rlghU.  "Magistrates  of  Michi- 
gan .  .  .  (are)  on  legal  duty  at  all  times;  Sun- 
day, holidays  or  no." '  It  appears  that  these 
specific  mandates,  which  show  no  reverence 
for  either  the  hour  or  the  day,  create  a  duty  In 
a  Presiding  Judge  notified  of  an  illegal  con- 
finement to  determine  whether  immediate 
Ji'diclal  intervention  Is  required  to  preserve 
the  rlghU  of  citizens  within  his  Jurisdiction. 

The  facte  whch  confronted  Judge  Crockett 
In  the  early  morning  hours  of  Sunday,  March 
30.  1969,  Ulustrate  precisely  the  kind  of  exi- 
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gent  clrcumsunces  which  make  the  twenty - 
four  hour  on-call  availability  of  Judges  neces- 
sary. The  law  does  not  require  that  the  one 
hundred  and  forty-two  (142)  persons  being 
held  at  the  police  sUtlon  be  without  remedy 
until  Tuesday  morning  ( Monday  was  a  court 
holiday),  since  tills  would  subordinate  the 
rigbte  of  the  Individual  to  mere  formalities. 

n.  THE  JT7DGE  HAD  THE  ATTTHORITT  OF  LAW 
IN  ISSUING  THE  WRIT  OF  HABEAS  CORPUS 
WHETHER  rr  BE  DEEMED  TO  HAVE  BEEN  UPON 
THE  ORAL  APPLICATION  OF  TWO  CITIZENS  OR 
UPON  HIS  OWN  MOTION 

Substantial  controversy  has  surrounded 
Judge  Crockett's  Issuance  of  the  Writ  of 
Habeas  Corpus  for  the  one  hundred  and 
forty-two  (142)  persons  held  at  the  First 
Precinct  Police  Station.  Prom  this  contro- 
versy the  serious  charge  that  the  Judge 
abused  his  Judicial  responsibilities  has 
emerged.  The  Import  of  this  charge  warranto 
a  thorough  examination  of  the  pertinent  law. 

Under  Section  600.4316  of  Michigan  Com- 
piled Laws,  a  Judge  empowered  to  grant  the 
Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  may  do  so  upon  "prop- 
er appUcaUon."  "The  appUcaUon  "may  be 
brought  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  person  re- 
strained of  his  liberty."  « 

Thus,  either  Representative  Del  Rio  or 
Reverend  Franklin  cou2d  have  brought  a 
formal  complaint  requesting  the  Writ.  Never- 
theless, Judge  Crockett  chose  to  bring  the 
Writ  In  his  own  name.  Whether  this  decision 
was  made  in  order  to  save  time  or  for  some 
other  reason  is  Immaterial.  Since  It  was  Del 
Rio  and  Franklin  who  brought  the  facts  to 
the  Judge's  attention  and  requested  that  the 
Judge  act.  In  a  real  sense  they  were  the  com- 
plaining parties.  Although  Section  712.3  of 
the  Michigan  Court  Rules  envisions  a  formal 
written  appIlcaUon  for  a  Writ  of  Habeas 
Corpus,  It  Is  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
under  the  circumstances  the  oral  application 
was  .<:ufflclent  and  that  Del  Rio  and  Franklin 
did  "properly  apply"  for  the  Writ.  This  view 
Is  consistent  with  that  of  the  commenUtors 
Honlgman  and  Hawkins  stating,  '"the  form 
and  sufficiency  of  all  pleadings  must  be  de- 
termined 'by  construction  of  the  rules  which 
will  secure  substantial  Justice  on  the  merits 
.  .  .  '"  ^  Consequently,  If  the  Recorder's  Court 
Judge  Is  deemed  not  to  have  the  power  to 
Issue  a  Writ  on  his  own  motion  a  liberal  In- 
terpretation of  the  oral  application  Is  appro- 
priate. '"(T)echnlcal  defects  In  the  pleadings 
should  not  forestall  relief  If  an  Illegal  deten- 
tion Is  . .  .  brought  to  the  Judge's  attention."  ' 

Still  another  basis  for  the  propriety  of  the 
Writ  Issued  In  this  case  Is  found  In  the  lan- 
guage of  M.C.L.A.  §  600.4307  giving  "any  per- 
son" (Including  the  Judge)  the  right  to  bring 
an  action  for  Habeas  Corpus.  The  breadth  of 
this  provision  elevates  the  scrupulous  pro- 
tection of  the  Constitutional  rlghte  of  those 
detained  over  technical  sUndtog  requlre- 
menta. 

Finally,  we  must  go  to  the  provisions  of 
Michigan  Court  Rule  i  712.7  which  grant  at 
least  some  Michigan  Judges  the  power  to  Is- 
sue Write  on  their  own  moUon: 

"Any  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  any 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and 
any  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  may  Issue  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  or  an  order  to  show 
cause,  upon  his  own  moUon  whenever  he 
learns  that  any  person  within  his  Jurlsdlc- 
Uon  Is  lUegally  restrained  of  his  liberty." 

The  quesUon  remains  whether  a  Judge  of 
the  Recorder's  Court  of  the  City  of  Detroit 
has  the  powers  enumerated  In  Court  Rule 
f  712.7.  Some  guidance  Is  provided  In  M.CX.A. 
i  726.17  which  sete  forth  the  powers  of  a 
Judge  of  the  Recorder's  Court  with  respect  to 
Habeas  Corpus.  It  read  as  follows: 

"The  Judge  of  said  Recorder's  Court  shall 
possess  the  same  power  to  grant  torits  of 
habeas  corpus,  returnable  before  lilmself,  to 
adjudicate  thereon,  and  do  aU  acte  In  vaca- 
tion toucliing  any  suit  or  proceeding  in  said 
court,  as  Is  now,  or  may  be  possessed  by  the 
Judges  of  the  Circuit  Courte  of  the  SUte,  in 


matters  before  said  Circuit  Court."  (Empha- 
sis added.) 

While  we  have  found  no  case  which  chal- 
lenges the  power  of  a  Recorder's  Court  Judge 
to  Issue  a  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  on  his  own 
moUon  It  Is  arguable  that  the  use  of  the 
word  "grant"  In  {  726.17  as  opposed  to  the 
word  "Issue"  suggeste  that  a  Recorder's  Court 
Judge  Is  denied  the  power  clearly  conferred 
upon  Judges  of  both  the  Circuit  Courts  and 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  This  Interpreu- 
tlon Is  not  supported  by  the  purport  of  the 
leglslaUon  esUbllshlng  the  Recorder's  Court 
which  has  sought  to  equate  that  Court's 
powers  with  those  of  the  Circuit  Courts.  The 
general  Jurisdictional  section  of  the  statute 
creating  the  Recorder's  Court  is  M.CX.A. 
i  726.11.  Among  other  things,  it  empowers 
the  Court  to:  "do  all  lawful  acte  which  may 
be  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  into  com- 
plete effect  the  powers  and  Jurisdiction  given 
by  this  act,  and  especially  to  issue  all  writs 
and  process,  and  to  do  all  acts  which  the 
circuit  courts  of  this  state,  uHthin  their  re- 
spective jurisdictions,  may,  in  like  cases,  issue 
and  do  by  the  laws  of  this  state  .  .  ."  (Em- 
phasis added). 

On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  analysis,  we 
conclude  that  the  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus 
Issued  by  Judge  Crockett,  whether  it  is 
deemed  to  be  upon  the  oral  application  of 
Del  Rio  and  Franklin  or  his  own  motion  is 
supported  by  the  laws  of  Michigan. 

m.  THE  JUDGE'S  RELEASE  OF  SEVEN  SUSPECTS, 
NOTWITHSTANDING  THE  OBJECTION  OF  THE 
ASSISTANT  PROSECtTTOR,  IS  AUTHORIZED  BY  THE 
LAW 

It  is  important  to  note  that  on  Sunday. 
March  30,  1969,  there  were  actually  two  ses- 
sions at  which  persons  held  in  custody  were 
brought  before  the  Court.  The  first  session 
(hereinafter.  Morning  Session)  convened  at 
approximately  6:40  A.M.*  and  was  recessed  at 
about  8:00  A.M.  The  second  session  (herein- 
after, Afternoon  Session )  reconvened  at  noon 
and  continued  through  the  afternoon. 

During  the  Morning  Session  thirty-nine 
cases  were  heard.  Fifteen  Detroit  residents 
were  released  from  custody  on  One  Hundred 
dollar  personal  bond  and  one  Ohio  resident 
was  released  on  his  personal  bond.  All  six- 
teen were-ordered  to  reappear  at  noon.  Twen- 
ty-two persons  from  out-of-town  were  re- 
manded to  custody.''  Only  one  person,  the 
Church  Janitor,  was  discharged  and  this  was 
with  the  consent  of  the  Asslsunt  Prosecutor. 
By  virtue  of  these  actions  and  the  Prosecu- 
tor's acUons,  final  disposition  of  the  Writ 
of  Habeas  Corpus  was  postponed  for  several 
hours  until  noon. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Afternoon 
Session  the  Asslsunt  Prosecutor,  Jay  Nolan, 
informed  the  Court  that  the  police  had  re- 
leased "upwards  of  a  hundred  people"  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  undersUndlng  he  had 
with  the  Court  because  their  InvestlgaUon 
determined  that  "we  had  no  basis  to  hold 
them."  "  Of  those  arrested  at  the  time  of  the 
hearing  neither  the  Assistant  Prosecutor  nor 
the  Court  knew  exactly  how  many  people  had 
been  taken  from  the  New  Bethel  Church.'^ 

Contrary  to  the  reporUng  at  the  time,  it  Is 
now  clear  that  virtually  all  (132)  of  these 
persons  were  released  by  or  at  the  request 
of  the  Assistant  Prosecutor.  Thus,  If  there 
Is  any  dispute  It  must  Involve  the  release  of 
the  seven  persons  whom  the  Assistant  Prose- 
cutor sought  to  reUln  In  custody.  As  to  these 
seven  the  quesUon  Is:  did  the  prosecution 
offer  sufficient  legally  obUlned  evidence 
against  these  persons  to  esUbllsh  probable 
cause  that  each  had  conunltted  a  crime?  If 
such  evidence  was  not  offered  to  the  Court, 
the  detenUon  of  such  persons  was  improper 
and  the  Judge  was  obliged  to  order  their 
release. 

Recognizing  that  the  Court  must  rule  upon 
the  legaUty  of  a  detenUon  based  only  upon 
the  evidence  offered  at  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Hearing  an  examlnaUon  of  such  evidence  Is 
required.   Against    two   men    the   AaslsUnt 
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ProMcutor  offOTvd  no  •▼M«iioe  oOmt  tb*n 
the  faot  tbat  eacb  wm  Inalda  tba  Cburch 
wh«n  taken  Into  custody.  A  third  m*n  bad 
been  taken  from  the  Church:  although  he 
refua«d  to  take  a  nitrate  teat  there  waa  evi- 
dence that  a  police  detective  saw  a  "speck" 
of  nitrate  on  hla  hands.  Aa  to  the  remain- 
ing four  suspects  who  had  been  taken  from 
the  Church,  the  paraffin  nitrate  teats  showed 
poaltlve  signs  of  nitrate  on  their  hands. 

If  the  seven  auspecta  In  queatlon  were  law- 
fully imder  arreat  by  Constitutional  stand- 
ards at  the  time  of  the  hearing,  their  con- 
tinued ciiatody  waa  legal  and  the  Writ  should 
have   been   denied.   On   the  other   hand.   If 
they  were  not  under  arreat  or  If  the  arrests 
were  not  made  upon   probable  cauae.   fur- 
ther restraint  would  be  In  violation  of  their 
ConstltuUonal    rights.    The    question    could 
be  eaally  dlspoaed  of  if  we  can  conclude  that 
there  waa  sufficient   legal   cauae   to   Jxistlfy 
the  arreat  of  all  one  hundred  and  forty-two 
persons  found  In  the  New  Bethel  Church.  In 
such  Instance  each  of  the  aeven  men  were 
lawfully  arreated  and  their  continued  deten- 
tion on  the  same  baals  aa  the  arreat  would 
be  proper.  Thla  poaltlon  la  not  without  ap- 
peal and  It  mertta  subatantlal  dlsciisalon. 
■A-    yffXf    the   seven    suspects    under    lawful 
_   arrfff^  at  the  time  they  were  taken  into 
custody  at  the  New  Bethel  Church? 
This  aspect  of  the  discussion  Is  devoted  to 
the  concept  of  -arrest"  as  It  relates  to  vari- 
ous preconditlona  set  forth  by  the  courts  and 
the  United  States  Constitution.  We  are  aware 
of  the  terms,  "arreat  for  inveattgatlon"  and 
"limited    detention"    which    Imply    a    leaaer 
standard  of  cause  and  a  narrower  Invasion 
of   Uberty.   Such  concepta.   If  valid,   provide 
a  reasonable  Incubation  period  during  which 
the  detention  may  mature  Into  a  full  blown 
arreat.  Inaofar  aa  theae  terma  are  applicable 
to  the  altuatlon  at  hand  they  are  discussed 
In  another  portion  of  thla  paper. 

The  principle  that  It  la  better  to  allow 
some  guUty  men  to  go  free  than  to  subject 
citizens  to  easy  arrest  Is  deeply  embedded  In 
the  Fourth  Amendment."  Aa  a  consequence. 
the  notion  of  "probable  cauae"  la  an  esaen- 
tlal  safeguard  to  the  Individual  Ubertlea  of 
every  American  citizen.  Yet  while  the  BUI  of 
Rlghu  protecta  a  peraon  from  arbitrary  In- 
vaalozia  of  hla  person  or  property,  it  au- 
thorizea  arreata  where  the  officer  haa  prob- 
able cauae  to  believe  that  a  person  haa  com- 
mitted a  felony.  Thua.  U  the  police  had 
probable  cause  to  beUeve  that  each  of  the 
aeven  auapects  In  question  had  committed 
a  felony  at  the  time  they  were  flrst  taken 
into  custody.  It  foUows  that  they  had  prob- 
able cause  to  hold  theae  men  and  the  Writ 
should  have  bean  denied. 

In  thla  caa«  the  police  reaponded  to  a  call 
for  help  by  a  wounded  officer.  When  they 
arrived  at  the  scene  they  found  two  seri- 
ously Injured  poUcemen— one  officer  later 
died  In  the  hospital.  i«  According  to  Commla- 
aloner  Spreen's  atatement.  which  waa  given 
to  the  Judge  during  the  early  morning  con- 
ference at  the  police  atetlon.  reapondlng 
police  unlta  "entered  the  New  Bethel 
Church,  Philadelphia  and  Llnwood.  and  the 
responding  officers  were  met  with  a  hall  of 
gunfire.  When  additional  officers  arrived  at 
the  scene,  they  were  successful  in  entering 
the  church  under  flre  and  effected  the  arrest 
of  many  of  the  participants  .  .  .  three  rifles 
three  hand  guoM  and  a  quantity  of  ammuni- 
tion have  been  confiscated.  A  group  of  per- 
sons are  In  custody  for  quesUonlng  In  the 
matter."  '» 

If  we  assume  theae  facta  to  be  true  the 
officers  had  probable  cause  to  believe  that  a 
felony  had  been  committed.  Moreover  they 
had  probable  cause  to  believe  that  the  felony 
had  been  committed  by  some  person  or  per- 
sons in  the  New  Bethel  Church.  The  ques- 
tion remains,  however,  whether  this  nature 
of  probable  cauae  waa  aufficlent  to  Juatlfy  the 
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arrest  of  all  one  hundred  and  forty- two  ( 143) 
peraona. 

In  examining  this  queatlon  we  are  not  In- 
aenaltlve  to  the  difficult  clrcumatancea  which 
confronted  the  police.  The  altuatlon  waa  moat 
volatUe — it  waa  late  at  night  In  an  area  of 
subatantlal  social  unreat.  An  attempt  to  prop- 
erly laolate  and  interrogate  the  one  hundred 
and  forty-two  (142)  poaslble  aaaallanU  and 
wltneaaea  may  have  been  dangeroua  aa  well 
aa  impractical.  In  addlUon,  the  crime  In- 
volved waa  a  moat  serious  one  which  war- 
ranted vigorous  pursuit  of  the  criminals. 

Aa  Mr.  Juatlce  Jackaon  pointed  out  In  his 
dissent  in  Brinegar  v.  United  States,"  when 
the  public  Interest  la  great  and  the  offenae 
grave,  the  courta  will  strive  bard  to  sustain 
actions  by  the  police  which  are  fairly  exe- 
cuted and  in  good  faith.  However,  exigent 
circumstances  can  do  no  more  than  Justify 
a  liberal  construction  of  probable  cause:  they 
cannot  dissolve  the  requirement.  "(I)f  aub- 
JecUve  good  faith  alone  were  the  teat,  the 
protectlona  of  the  Fourth  Amendment  would 
evaporate,  and  the  people  would  be  'aecure 
In  their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects' 
only  in  the  discretion  of  the  police."  " 

One  baalc  principle  which  muat  remain 
Inviolate  la  that  guilt  U  personal.  In  the 
absence  of  evidence  of  conspiracy  each  per- 
son U  enutled  to  be  Judged  only  upon  the 
evidence  against  him  as  an  individual.  Oroup 
guUt  or  guilt  by  association  has  no  place  in 
our  law  Speaking  for  the  majority  In  the 
Brinegar  case.  Justice  Rutledge  stated : 

"The  history  of  the  use,  and  not  Infrequent 
abuae  of  the  power  to  arreat  cautlona  that  a 
relaxation  of  the  fundamental  requirements 
of  probable  cause  would  'leave  law  abiding 
citizens  at  the  mercy  of  the  law  officers'  whim 
or  caprice."  " 

Thiis,  "the  conaUtutlonal  validity  of  an  ar- 
reat dependa  upon  whether,  at  the  moment 
the  arreat  waa  made,  the  officer  had  probable 
cauae  to  make  It — whether  at  that  moment 
the  facta  and  clrcumatancea  within  hla 
knowledge  and  of  which  he  had  reasonably 
truatworthy  information,  la  sufficient  to  war- 
rant a  prudent  man  to  believe  that  the 
suspect  had  committed  or  was  committing  an 
offense."    (Emphaats   added.)" 

It  haa  been  repeatedly  emphaalzed  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  that  where  there  are  numer- 
oua  actual  or  potenUal  suspecta.  without 
further  evidence  of  Individual  guilt,  all  of 
them  may  not  be  arrested,  nor  may  any  one 
be  arreated  at  random.  In  Wong  Sun  v. 
United  States.'*  an  Informant  had  said  that 
"Blackle  Toy."  the  proprietor  of  a  laundry 
on  Leavenworth  Street,  had  sold  an  ounce  of 
heroin.  There  were  several  Chinese  laundriea 
on  thla  street,  and  apparently  more  than  one 
Toy.  It  waa  held  that  the  arreat  of  one  of 
them  waa  unlawful  because  there  waa  no 
ahowlng  that  the  officers  "had  some  Infor- 
mation of  aome  kind  which  had  narrowed  the 
acope  of  their  search  to  thla  particular  Toy." 
(Emphaala  added). 

Similarly  In  Mallory  v.  United  States."  In- 
volving a  rape  by  a  masked  Individual,  the 
only  three  peraona  who  fit  the  general  de- 
scription erf  the  rapist  and  who  had  access  to 
the  baaement  where  the  rape  occurred  were 
arreated.  The  court  said:  "Preeumably. 
whomever  the  police  arreat  they  must  arrest 
on  probable  cauae.'  It  is  not  the  function  of 
the  police  to  arrest,  as  it  were,  at  large  and 
to  use  an  interrogating  process  at  police 
headquarters  in  order  to  determine  whom 
they  should  charge  before  a  committing 
magistrate  on  'probable  cause'  "  (Emphaala 
added) 

While  the  police  had  at  the  New  Bethel 
Church  one  hundred  and  forty-two  (142) 
suapecta.  It  waa  never  shown  to  Judge  Crock- 
ett by  the  Proaecutor  that  they  had  Informa- 
tion at  the  Ume  of  the  detention  aa  to  any 
person  or  persona  which  could  narrow  the 
focus  of  guilt  to  meet  probable  caua«  stand- 
arda.  The  very  fact  that  all  one  hundred  and 
forty- two  (142)  persona  Including  the  women 
and  children  were  taken  into  cuatody  and 


that  all  but  ten  were  ultimately  releaaed  by 
the  police  or  the  Proaecutor  becauae  they 
"had  no  baala  to  hold  them"  »  falla  to  sup- 
port any  oontentlon  that  the  police  had 
probable  cauae  at  the  time  of  the  arrest. 
Since  the  AsslaCant  Prosecutor  presented  no 
evidence  to  the  Court  which  would  distin- 
guish the  seven  suspects  be  sought  to  retain 
from  the  rest  of  the  persona  taken  from  the 
Church  en  maaae.  It  must  be  aaaumed  that 
the  Assistant  Prosecutor's  concession  ot  no 
probable  cause  waa  equally  applicable  to 
them  at  the  Ume  they  were  taken  into 
cuatody. 

Thla  conclualon  doea  not  auggeat  that  the 
police  are  helpleaa  In  such  situations.  Had 
the  prosecution  Introduced  any  evidence 
that  the  shooting  had  occurred  from  Inside 
the  Church  In  the  presence  and  view  of  all 
the  persons  Inside.  It  Is  poaalble  that  suf- 
ficient Inf  erencea  of  a  conaplracy  among  such 
persona  could  be  elevated  to  probable  cause. 
Similarly,  had  the  prosecution  offered  any 
evidence  which  would  connect  the  guns  or 
anununltlon  with  any  person  or  persons, 
probable  cause  may  have  existed.  Unfor- 
tunately, there  waa  no  such  evidence  pre- 
sented. Instead,  the  Assistant  Prosecutor's 
sole  reliance  on  the  mere  presence  of  each 
suspect  m  the  Church  waa  made  clear 
throughout  the  Transcrtpt.=» 

Aa  a  reault  of  the  foregoing  analysis  we 
conclude  that  In  the  abaence  of  evidence 
and  coherent  argument  to  eatabllah  a  con- 
spiracy among  the  one  hundred  and  forty- 
two  (142)  persons  taken  from  the  New  Beth- 
el Church,  a  ruling  that  there  waa  no  show- 
ing of  probable  cauae  to  Justify  the  arrest 
of  any  of  theae  peraona  la  amply  supported 
In  the  law.  Consequently,  aa  to  those  sus- 
pecta  whose  continued  detention  was  sought 
with  no  further  cauae  than  their  presence 
In  the  Church  (only  five  of  the  seven  showed 
signs  of  nitrate),  a  finding  of  no  probable 
cause  and  a  granting  of  the  Writ  of  Ha- 
beas Corpua  waa  Justified.  A  more  detailed 
dlBcuaalon  of  the  releaae  of  the  two  non- 
nitrate  suapecta  further  aupporta  the  pro- 
priety of  the  Cotirt'a  actlona. 

One  of  theae  suapecta  was  a  resident  of 
New  York.  The  Aaalatant  Proaecutor  asked 
the  Court  to  retain  ctiatody  over  thla  man 
for  a  abort  period  of  time  ao  that  the  police 
could  check  for  a  criminal  record.  At  thla 
point  the  Court  atated: 

The  CoiTKT.  It  la  not  solely  whether  this 
man  haa  a  record.  What  la  there  that  you 
think  Justlflea  thla  Court  In  detaining  this 
man?  What  relatlonahlp  does  thla  man  have 
to  the  alleged  criminal  acta  or  act? 

Mr.  Nolan.  Your  Honor,  he  waa  arrested  In 
the  premlaea  where  the — after  the  shooting 
on  the  street  and  the  officers  undertook  to 
enter  and  there  waa  firing  Inside  there.  Other 
than  that,  that  la  the  extent  of  what  I  have. 
The  CouKT.  All  you  have  agalnat  thla  man 
la  that  he  waa  among  the  hundred  who  were 
attending  whatever  the  affair  waa  and  he  is 
from  New  York? 
Mr.  Nolan.  Yea,  air. 
The  CouKT.  la  that  all? 
Mr.  Nolan.  Yea,  air.** 

At  this  point  the  Judge  ordered  the  sub- 
pect  released  and  Mr.  Nolan  requested  that 
the  Court  maintain  Jurladlctlon  over  the 
peraon  by  placing  him  on  bond.  The  Court 
aaked  defenae  counael  whether  he  would 
agree  to  auch  a  procedure:  counsel  opposed 
the  auggeatlon.  The  Court  pointed  out  that 
It  had  no  authority  to  confine  the  suspect  to 
Detroit  by  way  of  personal  bond  and  re- 
leased him  because  the  proeecutlon  had  "not 
ahown  anything  to  eatabllah  some  probable 
cauae  to  Indicate  that  thla  man  la  guilty  "  -'• 
The  other  non-nitrate  auspect  waa  Alfred 
Hlbbltt.  The  Assistant  Prosecutor  requested 
a  24-hour  adjournment.  Defenae  counsel 
aaked  the  purpose  for  which  the  prosecution 
sought  to  hold  the  auapect  and  the  Aaalatant 
Proaecutor  atated: 

Mr.  Nolan.  In  the  alternative,  his  physi- 
cal preaence  will  not  necesaarily  contribute 
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to  our  Investigation.  I  want  to  be  frank  with 
the  Court.  Our  concern  la  that  after  we — 
vlth  the  poealblUty  of  a  showup,  there  oould 
quite  likely  be  a  showup.  But  other  than 
that,  we  don't  Intend  to  queatlon  him  or 
give  him  a  nitrate  test  or  anything  like 
that.  He  had  bia." 

Ultintately,  with  the  aaaurance  of  the  de- 
fenae counsel  that  the  suspect  could  be  pro- 
duced If  called,  the  Covu-t  released  Mr.  Hlb- 
bltt on  $1,000  peraonal  bond.  Over  a  week 
later,  the  Proaecutor's  office  laaued  a  warrant 
on  Mr.  Hlbbltt  and  In  accordance  with  the 
Court  order  he  voluntarily  gave  hlmaelf  up 
to  the  police  without  Incident.  Based  upon 
the  foregoing  facts  we  conclude  that  the 
Court's  release  of  thsae  men  waa  totally  con- 
sonant with  the  law. 

B.  Was  there  legal  cause  to  hold  the  five 
suspects  who  revealed  evidence  of  nitrate 
while  they  were  in  custody? 

At  a  Habeaa  Corpus  hearing  the  proe- 
ecutlon muat  abow  probable  cause  to  bold 
the  suspect  at  the  time  of  the  hearing.  This 
fact  Indicates  that  there  may  have  been  a 
legal  basis  to  find  such  cause  against  the 
suspects  who  revealed  particles  of  nitrate 
from  the  paraffin  test.  Three  Issues  are  ralaed 
by  Judge  Crockett'a  ruling  aa  to  these  men: 
(1)  does  the  existence  of  nitrate  on  the 
hands  of  a  suspect  combined  with  the  pres- 
ence at  the  Church  provide  probable  cause 
that  he  waa  Involved  In  the  ahooting?;  (2) 
niay  the  results  of  the  nitrate  teats  be  used  to 
show  probable  cause  if  they  were  taken  after 
an  arreat  made  with  leea  than  probable 
cause?:  (3)  may  the  results  of  the  nitrate 
tests  be  uaed  If  such  teats  were  taken  whlla 
the  auapect  waa  being  held  Incommunicado 
and  not  advised  of  hla  right  to  counsel? 

After  an  extensive  colloquy  with  the  As- 
sistant Prosecutor  and  defense  counsel,**  the 
Court  discharged  one  of  the  auspecta  who  had 
tested  positive  for  nitrate  on  the  paraffin 
test  administered  by  the  police.  The  Court 
stated: 

•You  still  have  the  right  to  get  a  warrant 
If  you  have  aufficlent  evidence  to  abow  prob- 
able cause  and  you  have  the  right  to  come 
back  to  this  Court  and  I  am  sure  that  any 
Judge  of  thla  Coiu-t  will  give  you  a  warrant 
under  those  conditions.  For  the  present  you 
fail  to  show  probable  cause  and  the  police 
have  violated  a  Constitutional  right  of  this 
defendant"  (Emphasis  added.)" 

It  la  not  abaolutely  clear  whether  the  Court 
releaaed  thla  auspect  (and  the  other  four) 
because  even  with  the  nitrate  test  there  was 
no  probable  cause  or  on  the  grounds  that  the 
nitrate  teats  were  unconstitutionally  admin- 
istered and  without  them  there  was  no  prob- 
able cause.  Since  he  referred  to  the  teats  as 
"Impermlaaible"  "  the  latter  interpretation  Is 
probably  the  correct  one.  However,  we  will 
evaluate  the  first  alternative  as  well  because 
It  Is  material  to  the  development  of  the  whole 
question  of  probable  cause. 

1.  Was  there  probable  cause  to  believe  that 
the  suspects  evidencing  nitrate  traces  com- 
mitted a  crime? 

Although  the  Supreme  Court  has  Indicated 
in  Mallory  v.  United  States  and  Wong  Sun  v. 
United  States  that  there  can  be  no  probable 
cause  where  the  evidence  points  equally  to 
several  suspects  all  of  whom  could  not  be 
guilty,  the  discovery  of  nitrate  traces  on  five 
persons  found  Inside  the  Church  adds  mate- 
rially to  the  likelihood  that  each  was  in- 
volved in  the  shooting.  Whether  it  adds 
enough  depends,  of  course,  on  the  reliability 
of  the  nitrate  test.  If  it  is  reasonably  reliable 
and  it  may  be  legally  considered,  a  finding  of 
probable  cause  is  appropriate. 

The  theory  of  the  test  Is  that  nitrates  con- 
tained in  gun  pwwder  often  become  embedded 
on  the  surface  of  the  skin  after  a  gun  la  fired. 
To  perform  the  test,  layers  qt  warm  liquid 
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paraffin,  interleaved  with  layers  of  gauze  for 
reinforcement,  are  brushed  or  poured  on  the 
suspect's  skin.  The  warm  sticky  paraffin 
opens  the  skin's  pores  and  picks  up  any  dirt 
and  foreign  material  present  at  the  surface. 
When  the  paraffin  cools  and  hardens,  it 
forms  a  cast  which  is  taken  off  and  processed 
with  certain  chemlcala.  If  blue  dota  appear, 
it  provides  evidence  that  the  suspect  has  re- 
cently fired  a  weapon. 

In  practice,  however,  the  authorities  are 
virtually  unanimous  that  the  test  Is  entirely 
unreliable.  The  President's  Commission  on 
the  Assassination  of  President  Kennedy 
(Warren  Report)  pointed  out  that  in  experi- 
ments run  by  the  P.B.I.  it  was  shown  that, 
"A  positive  reaction  U  .  .  .  valueless  In  de- 
termining whether  a  suspect  has  recently 
fired  a  weapon."  "  One  reason  for  this  is  that 
"contact  with  tobacco.  Clorox,  urine,  cos- 
metics, kitchen  matches,  pharmaceuticals, 
fertilizers,  or  soils,  among  other  things,  may 
result  m  a  poeltive  reaction  to  the  paraffin 
test."" 

Henry  W.  Turkel,  MX).,  the  coroner  for 
the  City  of  San  Francisco,  ran  independent 
and  controlled  tests  and  he  concluded:  "It 
la  doubtful  that  anyone  would  have  sufficient 
trust  in  the  dermal  nitrate  test  to  bring  a 
criminal  charge  or  institute  a  criminal  pro- 
ceeding on  the  strength  of  the  findings  of 
this  test  alone  ...  In  sum  total  .  .  .  the 
test  (is)  less  than  worthless.""  Finally,  he 
points  out  that: 

"The  inspectors  of  the  Homicide  Detail 
of  the  San  Pranclaco  Police  Department  were 
questioned  as  to  their  recollection  of  cases 
in  which  paraflln  glove  tests  served  in  any 
degree  to  incriminate  or  clear  a  suspect  or 
defendant.  Not  one  Instance  was  recalled 
where  it  aerved  a  poaltlve  role,  despite  their 
cumxUatlve  forty-nine  years  on  the  detail." 

On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  facts,  we 
conclude  that  the  nitrate  test  Is  sufficiently 
unreliable  to  warrant  a  finding  that  a  posi- 
tive result  on  such  test  without  other  sub- 
stantial evidence  doea  not  establish  probable 
cause  to  believe  a  suspect  has  been  involved 
In  a  shooting. 

2.  May  the  results  of  the  nitrate  tests  be 
used  to  show  probable  cause  if  they  were 
taken  after  an  arrest  made  on  less  than  prob- 
able cause? 

Assuming  the  positive  results  of  the  nit- 
rate tests  would  provide  sufficient  cause  to 
hold  the  suspects  at  the  Habeas  Corpus  hear- 
ing, serious  Constitutional  questions  are 
Involved  in  the  use  of  such  tests  here.  The 
record  leaves  little  doubt  that  the  nitrate 
teste  were  administered  after  the  stispects 
had  been  removed  from  the  Church  to  the 
police  station.  In  fact,  the  Assistant  Prose- 
cutor requested  additional  time  from  the 
Court  to  complete  these  tests  (It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  tests  were  performed  even 
though  the  Judge  specifically  denied  this 
request  and  asked  that  no  tests  be  given 
prior  to  the  Habeas  Corpus  hearing) .»«  Thus, 
If  the  original  detention  is  deemed  to  have 
been  an  Illegal  arrest,  the  evidence  which 
derives  Immediately  from  such  an  arreat  la 
considered  the  "fruit  of  the  poisonous  tree" 
and  It  may  not  be  used  for  any  purpose  In 
the  prosecution  of  the  arrestee.*" 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  detention  which 
le<l  to  the  nitrate  tests  was  proper  even 
though  there  was  insufficient  probable  cause 
to  authorize  an  arrest  by  Constitutional 
standards,  the  evidence  might  be  considered. 
This  result  is  possible  if  we  can  conclude 
that  the  police  had  a  legal  right  to  move 
the  suspects  from  the  Church  to  the  police 
station  without  placing  them  under  full 
arrest.  Herein  we  must  discuss  the  concept 
of  a  "limited  detention." 

To  some  cotirts  an  arrest  invoking  the 
Fourth  Amendment  standards  occurs  as 
soon  as  a  person  is  taken  into  custody  and 
restrained  of  his  full  liberty,  even  for  a 
short   period   of  time."   There   is,   however, 


authority  for  the  position  that  every  de- 
tention of  an  individual  does  not  constitute 
an  arrest.  Iliese  courts  would  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  an  arrest  and  an  investiga- 
tory detention  and  permit  the  detention  "on 
grounds  less  stringent  than  the  probable 
cause  requirement  for  an  arrest."  "  Inasmuch 
as  the  Supreme  Court  declined  to  decide 
whether  persons  may  be  detained  for  investi- 
gation on  less  than  probable  cause,"  the 
question  is  open. 

Recently,  the  highest  court  in  New  York 
endorsed  the  practice  of  reasonable  investi- 
gatory detention  stating: 

"The  public  interest  requires  that  such 
interrogation  (while  a  citizen  Is  restrained 
of  his  liberty)  not  be  completely  forbidden 
ao  long  as  It  Is  conducted  fairly,  reasonably, 
within  proper  limits  and  with  full  regard  to 
the  rights  of  those  being  questioned."  "  The 
Second  Federal  Circuit  put  it  more  strongly: 

"This  prerogative  of  police  officers  to  de- 
tain persons  for  questioning  is  not  only 
necessary  In  order  to  enable  the  authorities 
to  apprehend,  arreat,  and  charge  thoae  who 
are  Implicated;  it  also  protects  those  who 
are  readily  able  to  exculpate  themselves  from 
being  arreated  and  having  formal  charges 
made  against  them  before  their  explanations 
are  considered."  " 

Even  more  to  the  point  the  Vita  court 
stated  at  p.  534  "the  plain  unvarnished  fact 
that  without  such  power  society  would  often 
find  itself  helpless  to  solve  crimes  and  pro- 
tect its  members."  The  same  concern  for 
public  safety  is  refiected  in  the  Uniform 
Arrest  Act,  a  statute  proposed  In  1942  by 
the  Interstate  Commission  on  Crime 
(adopted  in  three  states)  which  pyermits  the 
police  to  detain  for  questioning  any  person 
against  whom  the  officer  has  a  reasonable 
suspicion. » 

The  case  which  confronted  the  Detroit 
Police  at  the  New  Bethel  Church  provides  a 
perfect  example  of  a  situation  where  a  de- 
tention for  investigation  might  be  appropri- 
ate. At  the  time  of  the  police  entry  they 
had  no  way  of  knowing  which  persons  of  the 
one  hundred  and  forty- two  (142)  found  in 
the  Church  had  been  involved  in  the  shoot- 
ing. Moreover,  to  question  all  one  hundred 
and  forty- two  (142)  persons  at  the  Church 
may  have  been  as  dangerous  as  it  would 
have  been  chaotic.  Under  the  circumstances 
the  removal  of  these  persons  to  the  police 
station  where  screening,  sorting  and  ques- 
tioning could  be  carried  out  In  a  more  orderly 
fashion  was  reasonable.  The  importance  of 
preserving  material  witnesses  Is  recognized 
In  Michigan  as  in  other  states  by  conferring 
upon  the  Judge  the  power  to  order  the 
custody  of  such  a  witness.  In  view  of  all  of 
theae  facta  we  believe  that  the  police  action 
taken  at  the  New  Bethel  Church  In  regard  to 
the  detention  and  subsequent  relocation  of 
persons  for  whom  there  was  Insufficient  prob- 
able cause  was  not  unreasonable. 

Assuming  then  that  a  pre-arrest  detention 
was  appropriate  so  that  the  police  could  pur- 
sue a  prompt  and  thorough  course  of  investi- 
gation, we  must  consider  whether  the  dis- 
covery of  nitrate  traces  on  five  of  the  stis- 
pects  was  a  legitimate  part  of  the  detention. 
In  this  case  the  nitrate  tests  were  performed 
at  about  9:00  A.M.  Sunday  morning.*"  that 
was  after  the  Morning  Session  and  about  nine 
hours  after  the  detention  began.  This  fact 
raisee  the  important  issue  of  time.  The  pur- 
pose of  permitting  a  pre-arrest  detention  is 
to  afford  the  police  an  opportunity  to  com- 
plete some  preliminary  investigations  which 
may  result  in  probable  cause  to  arrest.  Yet 
even  the  few  courts  which  have  advocated 
such  detention  powers  have  been  emphatic 
that  the  detention  be  brief.  The  Uniform  Ar- 
rest Act  sUtes.  "the  total  period  of  this  de- 
tention shall  not  exceed  two  hoiu^."  "  The 
detention  approved  of  In  United  States  v. 
Rundle,"  was  "reasonably  brief  .  .  .  only  five 
to  ten  minutes."  The  New  York  Court  alao 
expressed  a  concern  for  the  duration  of  the 
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detention  approvlnc  ft  one  hour  detention 
and  emphMtzlng  the  need  for  brerlty  by 
stating,  "Lengthy  detention  on  mere  suspi- 
cion breeds  abuse  of  those  safeg\iards  which 
a  dvlllBed  society  must  erect  to  protect  even 
the  most  reprehensible  of  its  members."  • 

Only  the  Vtta  case  provides  language  which 
might  justify  the  nine  hour  detention  of  the 
suspects  prior  to  finding  probable  cause  In 
that  case,  they  approved  an  eight  hour  deten- 
tion where  the  circumstances  Justified  it  and 
where  the  "Investigation  was  conducted  with 
dUpatch  .  .  ."  « 

These  authorlUes  cast  substantial  doubt 
upon  the  legaUty  of  the  nine  hour  detention 
prior  to  the  discovery  of  evidence  which  may 
have  permitted  a  finding  of  probable  cause 
Under  the  law,  a  pre-arrest  detention  must 
result  in  eltber  release  or  arrest  upon  prob- 
able cause  wtthln  a  short  period  of  time.  If 
the  suspect  Is  detained  beyond  that  point  he 
Is  considered  under  Illegal  arrest  and  evi- 
dence which  derives  therefrom  (e.g.,  positive 
nitrate  results)  cannot  be  used.  In  this  case. 
however,  the  detention  of  one  hundred  and 
forty-two  (143)  persons  compUcatee  the  In- 
vestigatory process  substantially.  There  may 
have  been  some  reason  why  the  paraffin  tests 
.  coul;t.not  have  be«n  administered  sooner. 
_  In  afvy. event,  the  mere  passage  of  time  under 
these  extraordinary  circumstances  should  not 
preclude  the  evidence 

Unfortunately,  other  safeguards  were  Ig- 
nored during  this  prolonged  detention.  Each 
court  which  has  authorized  the  use  of  Inves- 
tigatory detention  has  Insisted  upon  the  zeal- 
ous protection  of  the  suspect's  Constitutional 
rlghu.  The  Hew  York  Court  concluded  Its 
opinion  as  follows: 

"We  hold  merely  that  a  suspect  may  be  de- 
tained upon  reasonable  suspicion  for  a  rea- 
sonable and  brief  period  of  time  for  ques- 
tioning   luider    carefully    controlled    condi- 
tions protecting  his  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Amend- 
ment rights.  Mass  detentions  for  questioning 
are  never  permissible."  (Emphasis  added.)  " 
Not  only  does  this  case  Involve  a  "mass 
detention"  which  runs  afoul  of  the  law,  but 
during  the  detention  the  siupects  were  held 
incommunicado  and  without  being  Informed 
of  their  Constitutional  rights.  Judge  Crock- 
ett's emphasis  of  this  point  at  the  Habeas 
Corpus  hearing  was  quite  legally  sound.  More- 
over, the  suspects  In  Issue  were  not  merely 
questioned  during  the  detention.  The  courts 
have  mad9  it  clear  that  even  when  a  pre- 
arrest  detention  Is  lawful  the  police  may  not 
search  the  suspect  without  probable  cause.** 
A  nitrate  test  Is  clearly  beyond  "questioning." 
Although   the  Supreme  Court  has   probably 
conferred   the  power  to   take  a   nitrate   test 
against  the  will  of  the  suspect,  such  a  test, 
like  the  taking  of  a  blood  sample,  would  be 
considered  a  search  and  the  requirement  of 
probable  cause  prior  to  the  test  Is  explicit." 
The  search  and  extraction  of  nitrate  traces 
from  the  skin  is  not  conceptually  different 
from  the  search  of  one's  pockets  for  a  gun. 
Thus,  we  must  conclude  that  upon  any  theory 
of  pre-arrest  detention,   the  Court's  ruling 
that  the  nitrate  tests  In  this  case  were  im- 
permissible was  consistent  with  the  law  on 
this  point. 

One  last  posslbUlty  must  be  discussed  with 
regard  to  the  prosecution's  legal  right  to 
further  detain  suspects  without  probable 
cause.  This  relates  to  the  concept  of  arrest 
for  investigation  which  is  a  rather  unsubtle 
variation  of  a  "pre-arrest  detention.'" 

Professor  Wayne  LaFave.  appointed  by  the 
American  Bar  Association  to  study  arrest  pro- 
cedures in  the  United  States,  reported  that 
In  Detroit  "arresu  for  investigation"  were  a 
common  practice.** 

The  importance  of  this  fact  Is  that  the 
concept  of  arrest  for  investigation  implies,  as 
does  pre-arrest  detention,  that  at  any  time 
of  the  detention  the  police  have  InsuiBclent 
evidence  to  jusUfy  an  arrest  for  a  specific 
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crime  The  difference  Is  that  under  the  arreet 
for  inveatlgaUon  praoUce,  the  police  deten- 
tion Is  thought  to  be  a  matter  of  "right"  and 
few  if  any  safeguards  are  afforded.  The  De- 
troit Bar  Association  has  been  concerned  with 
this  problem  for  years  and  as  early  as  KMW 
the  Special  Civil  Rights  Subcommittee  sought 
to  end  the  practice  in  Detroit  The  problem 
was  so  great  in  fact  that  they  reported  some- 
what proudly  that  the  number  of  "illegal  ar- 
rests" in  Detroit  were  being  reduced  by  al- 
most M%  (nevertheless  they  considered 
about  31%  (or  13.000)  of  all  arresu  that  y«ar 
as  being  without  probable  cause  and  there- 
fore illegal  ).•■ 

This  history  makes  It  clear  that  when 
Judge  Crockett  refused  to  allow  continued 
detention  solely  to  permit  Investigation,  he 
was  not  breaking  new  ground  in  insisting 
that  the  practice  was  Illegal  Not  only  had  the 
Civil  Rights  Subcommittee  sought  to  elim- 
inate such  arrests  but  a  well-publicized  re- 
port from  Washington,  DC,  declared  in  1962 
that  arrests  for  investigation  were  uncon- 
stitutional, unwise,  and  unnecessary .•»  It 
pointed  out  further  that  In  well  over  90*", 
of  the  cases  the  police  ultimately  released  the 
suspect  without  ever  bringing  charges." 

LaFave's  article  further  Indicates  how  the 
practice  of  holding  suspects  for  the  purpose 
of  Investigating  them  has  been  effectively 
sanctioned  by  the  Detroit  Courts  and  the 
Prosecutors  Office  If  a  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus 
was  brought  by  or  on  behalf  of  a  person  held 
in  Investigatory  custody,  it  was  the  practice 
of  the  Prosecutor  to  request  and  the  Court 
to  grant  an  adjournment  for  up  to  seventy- 
two  hours  so  that  the  police  might  complete 
their  Investigation.  This  Is  precisely  the  tech- 
nique employed  by  the  Assistant  Prosecutor 
who  In  at  least  one  case  asked  the  Court  to 
adjourn  for  twenty-four  hours  so  the  police 
could  check  the  record  of  an  out-of-state 
suspect." 

In  view  of  the  long  history  of  unham- 
pered power  of  the  police  to  arrest  suspects 
for  invesUgation.  It  U  understandable  that 
both  the  Prosecutor  and  the  police  were 
disturbed  and  surprised  by  Judge  Crockett's 
refusal  to  permit  this  Illegal  method  of  In- 
vestigation. Moreover,  any  rebuke  of  the  po- 
lice which  may  be  implicit  In  the  holding 
that  the  arrests  were  Improper  may  be  un- 
fair in  the  face  of  reasonable  reliance  on 
the  assumption  that  the  Detroit  Judiciary 
would  continue  to  ratify  the  practice  that 
the  Prosecutor's  office  sanctioned. 

However,  notwithstanding  the  good  faith 
of  the  police  In  "removing"  the  suspects  en 
masse  to  the  police  station,  the  validity  of 
the  conduct  must  be  viewed  in  terms  of  the 
individual  rlghte  Involved.  In  addition,  the 
long  acceptance  of  a  liberal  policy  toward 
investigatory  arrests  should  not  have  af- 
fected Judge  Crockett's  analysis  of  the  Con- 
stitutionality of  the  practice.  Indeed,  the 
Canons  of  Judicial  Ethics  of  the  American 
and  Michigan  Bar  Associations  require  that 
a  Judge  resist  pressures  from  whatever 
source  In  applying  the  mandates  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Canon  Three  sUtes:  "It  Is  the 
duty  of  all  Judges  in  the  United  States  to 
support  the  Federal  Constitution  and  that 
of  the  State  whose  laws  they  administer: 
In  doing  so.  they  should  fearlessly  observe 
and  apply  the  fundamental  limitations  and 
guarantees." 

The  law  on  arresu  for  Investigation  is  not 
equivocal:  an  arrest  cannot  be  made  for  In- 
veetlgatlon  without  charging  the  defend- 
ant with  the  commission  of  a  legally  defined 
crimed  Moreover.  suspecU  cannot  be  ar- 
rested and  booked  on  technical  charges 
necessary  to  give  the  police  time  to  work 
on  the  Investigation.'*  -  The  Horsky  Report 
at  p.  80  referring  to  the  efficacy  of  arresU 
for  Investigation,  on  leas  than  probable 
cause,  concludes  that  "the  prosecutor  can- 
not Introduce  In  evidence  articles  taken 
from  the  prisoner — not  even  his  flnger- 
prlnu."  The  reasoning  of  the  Horsky  Report 
Is  directly  applicable  to  the  nitrate  test  re< 


sulU  and  such   evidence  Is  unavailable  to 
the  Prosecutor.** 

FlnaUy,  we  ciu  the  thoughtful  opinion  of 
Judge  Sobeloff  in  a  case  strikingly  pertinent 
to  the  one  at  hand: 

"In  ordering  the  issuance  of  an  Injunction 
we  have  not  blotted  from  our  consideration 
the  serious  problems  faced  by  the  law  en- 
foit;ement  officer  In  his  daily  work.  His  train- 
ing streeses  the  techniques  of  the  prevention 
of  crime  and  the  apprehensfon  of  criminals, 
and  what  seems  to  him  to  be  the  logical  and 
practical  means  to  solve  a  crime  or  to  arrest 
a  siupect  may  turn  out  to  be  a  deprivation 
at  another's  constitutional  rlghU.  And  where 
one  policeman  is  killed  and  another  wounded, 
the  police  and  the  public,  too,  are  under- 
standably outraged  and  impatient  with  any 
obstacle  in  the  search  for  the  murderer. 
While  fully  appreciating  the  exceedingly 
difficult  task  of  the  policeman,  a  court  must 
not  be  deterred  from  protecting  rights  se- 
cured to  all  by  the  Constitution. 

"The  Police  department  Is  society's  instru- 
mentality to  maintain  law  and  order,  and 
to  be  fully  effective  It  must  have  public  con- 
fidence and  cooperation.  Confidence  can  exist 
only  If  It  is  generally  recognized  that  the  de- 
partment  uses  lU  enforcement  procedures 
with  Integrity  and  zeal,  according  to  law  and 
without  resort  to  oppressive  measures  Law 
observance  by  the  police  cannot  be  divorced 
from  law  enforcement.  When  official  conduct 
feeds  a  sense  of  InJusUce.  raises  barriers  be- 
tween  the  department  and  segmenu  of  the 
community,  and  breeds  disrespect  for  the  l.iw 
the  difficulties  of  law  enforcement  are 
multiplied. "  " 

In  view  of  dvLT  analysis  of  the  Issues  in- 
volved we  conclude:  First,  that  the  nitrate 
tesu  were  not  sufficiently  reliable  evidence  to 
require  a  finding  of  probable  cause  to  hold  the 
suspecU.  ThU  conclusion  Is  supported  by  the 
apparent  lack  of  confidence  In  such  tests 
shown  by  the  Prosecutor's  office.  Although 
they  had  positive  test  resulU  they  neither 
sought  a  warrant  nor  brought  a  charge  Sec- 
ond, that  even  If  the  teeU  were  prima  facie 
probable  cause,  the  tesu  were  Uken  In  such 
a  questionable  time  and  manner  that  their 
exclusion  by  the  Judge  was  fully  Justified 

3.  May  the  results  of  the  nitrate  tetts  be 
used  if  such  tesU  were  taken  while  the  sus- 
pect was  being  held  incommunicado  and  not 
advised  of  his  right  to  counsel? 

The  Court's  ruling  in  this  regard  was  pri- 
marily based  upon  Wade  v.  United  States  '  a 
recent  United  States  Supreme  Court  cise 
which  held  that  a  line-up  for  IdenUfication 
purposes  was  a  "critical"  stage  which  entitled 
the  suspect  to  the  presence  of  counsel  Thus, 
If  the  taking  of  a  paraffin  nitrate  test  is 
analagous  to  a  line-up  in  that  the  lawyer  is 
needed  to  assure  fairness  of  the  procedure, 
the  police  committed  Constitutional  error  in 
falling  to  offer  each  suspect  the  assistance  of 
counsel.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  nitrate  test 
is  closer  to  flngerprlnU,  where  the  method 
of  taking  them  is  well  esUbllshed  and  the 
reliability  recognized,  no  counsel  is  required. 
The  couru  have  not  yet  resolved  this  issue 
and  the  Judge's  ruling  might  well  turn  upon 
factual  considerations  relating  to  the  specifics 
of  nitrate  testing  and  not  legal  rules.  In  this 
regard  the  well-known  deficiencies  of  the  test 
may  be  a  relevant  factor  in  that  a  knowledge- 
able attorney  could  assure  that  foreign  ma- 
terials are  not  touched  by  the  suspect.  One 
court  has  lent  oredence  to  the  Judge's  posi- 
tion, however,  as  It  refused  admission  of  the 
resulU  of  such  a  test  Rfter  specifically  dU- 
tinguishlng  it  from  flngerprinUng."*  Although 
this  Judgment  Is  probably  the  most  question- 
able of  those  discussed,  we  must  conclude 
that  Judge  Crockett's  ruling  was  not  so  far 
afield  of  the  esublished  lai^  in  this  area  as  to 
warrant  even  the  slightest  Implication  of  in- 
competency or  Impropriety. 

rr.  CONCLUSION 
The  Judiciary  Is  not  so  sacred  that  it  u 
beyond  criticism.  Every  Judge  of  this  land  has 
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an  obligation  to  the  people  and  the  right  of 
citizens  to  disagree  with  or  protest  any  rul- 
ing is  Ingrained  In  our  political  system.  How- 
ever, when  the  criticism  turns  to  vituperative 
accusation,  and  the  Integrity  and  competency 
of  a  judge  is  challenged,  we  think  there  Is 
a  special  need  for  sober  examination  of  the 
situation.  Now  Detroit  Is  disturbed  that 
much  of  the  criticism  surrounding  Judge 
Crockett's  rulings  after  the  New  Bethel 
shooting  has  been  provoked  by  Inaccurate  re- 
porting of  facU  and  inadequate  understand- 
ing of  the  law.  We  hope  that  this  memo- 
randum will  be  hdpful  in  dispelling  wide- 
spread misapprehensions  of  fact  and  law.  ex- 
plaining the  Juriclal  role  in  our  legal  system 
and  restoring  calm  and  perspective  to  our 
society. 

Not  every  lawyer  or  judge  will  agree  with 
every  ruling  made  by  Judge  Crockett.  There 
has  never  been  a  judicial  ruling  yet  that  has 
met  with  unanimous  approval.  Yet  neither 
legal  disagreement  nor  the  frustration  result- 
ing from  our  inability  to  Immediately  solve 
every  crime  and  catch  every  criminal  can 
Justify  a  personal  attack  upon  a  Court  which 
has  exercised  lU  authority  In  good  faith  and 
with  the  support  of  state  laws  and  the  United 
States  Constitution.  Based  upon  our  exami- 
nation of  the  facU  and  law  Involved  in  this 
case,  we  are  convinced  that  Judge  Crockett's 
actions  were  Uken  In  good  faith  with  ample 
legal  basis.  We  hope  that  this  will  be  the  end 
of  the  matter. 
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Concurring  Rxport — With  Comments 
I  concur  with  the  majority  report's  conclu- 
sion that  Recorder's  Court  Judge  Oeorge  W. 
Crockett,  Jr.  was  not  guilty  of  Judicial  mis- 
conduct In  his  handling  of  the  142  arrestees 
resulting  from  the  horrible  evente  at  the  New 
Bethel  Church. 

To  state  It  positively,  I  believe  that  under 
applicable  law  Judge  Crockett  acted  within 
permissible  and  accepted  limlU  of  Judicial 
discretion  In  holding  court  at  the  precinct 
station  and  in  his  decision  of  the  several  legal 
and  factual  Issues  that  came  before  blm  on 
that  Sunday. 

Since  the  majority  and  I  now  agree  In  sub- 
stance on  the  validity  of  Judge  Crockett's 
conduct  with  respect  to  his  convening  of 
court  early  Sunday  morning,  his  Issuance  of 
the  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  and  his  decision 
to  release  the  so-called  "nitrate  suspecU"  on 
the  evidence  (or  lack  of  it)  then  before  him, 
I  shall  confine  my  remarks  to  the  arrest  issue 
(without  detracting  in  any  way  from  the 
conclusion  sUted  above)  and  to  commento 
that  I  think  should  be  made. 

I  cannot  accept  the  main  thrust  of  the 
majority  as  to  the  original  arreste.  After  all 
dlsctiBslon  is  sifted.  I  interpret  them  to  con- 
clude that  the  arreste  were  probably  unlaw- 
ful. I  refuse  to  decide  that  Issue.  We  don't 
know  that  we  have  all  pertinent  facte  (and 
the  majority  proceeds  only  on  the  facte- 
presented  to  Judge  Crockett)  and  I  would 
leave  final  determination  to  a  proper  tribunal 
where  all  the  facte  are  presented  and  tested. 
This  Is  one  area  that  likely  will  be  thoroughly 
explored  In  any  later  trial  of  those  who  were 
arrested  In  the  church. 

But  I  don't  think  the  legality  or  Illegality 
of  the  arresu  is  necessarily  pwrtinent  to  Judge 
Crockett's  hearings  on  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Writ.  Obviously,  if  the  original  arresU  were 
unlawful  the  continued  detention  could  not 
be  Justified.  But  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that 
Judge  Crockett  made  any  such  determina- 
tion. At  least  his  conduct  In  holding  some 
and  bonding  others  Is  not  consistent  with 
such  a  ruling. 

But  assuming  the  arresU  were  lawful 
under  present  Constitutional  law,  the  per- 
sons In  custody  were  entitled  to  know  the 
charges  against  them  and  have  a  speedy 
hearing  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  their  con- 
tinued detention.  When  Judge  Crockett 
learned  early  on  Sunday  morning  that  there 


were  no  charges  and  no  evidence  to  support 
a  charge,  he  acted  within  the  permissible 
bounds  of  Judicial  discretion  In  discharging 
the  janitor  and  ordering  others  to  return  at 
noon. 

By  noon,  most  of  those  arrested  had  been 
released  and  Judge  Crockett  had  to  decide 
only  as  to  the  few  remaining.  And  he  could 
act  then  only  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence 
presented  to  him.  While  some  Judges  and 
lawyers  might  differ  with  the  conclusions 
he  reached,  there  Is  no  sound  basis  for  say- 
ing that  there  was  any  judicial  impropriety 
in  the  action  he  took. 

COMMENTS 

1.  The  confusion  inherent  in  a  mass  arrest 
situation 
Ever  since  July  of  1967,  various  groups 
have  been  working  on  plans  for  handling 
mass  arresU  and  the  processing  of  prisoners 
in  the  event  of  another  emergency.  At  least 
one  of  these  plans  called  for  the  esUblish- 
ment  of  temporary  court  facilities  In  the 
several  precincte  to  facilitate  the  speedy  proc- 
essing of  arrested  persons.  It  is  obvlovis  that 
these  plans  have  not  been  perfected  and 
commxuilcated  to  the  necessary  officials.  I 
suggest  we  waste  no  further  time  and  put 
the  plans  In  order  so  that  all  concerned  will 
know  the  ground  rules  under  which  they  will 
work.  I  agree  that  In  emergencies  the  court 
should  be  Uken  to  the  precinct  If  safe  to  do 
so,  but  I  do  not  agree  that  court  should  be 
held  m  a  police  station.  Any  coordination 
and  advance  planning  should  take  this  Into 
account. 

While  I  have  concluded  that  Judge  Crodk- 
ett  had  a  Constitutionally  valid  base  for 
his  decisions,  I  cannot  say  that  other  Judges 
could  not  have  decided  differently  and  also 
been  legally  correct.  The  facte  and  circum- 
stances always  enter  Into  and  control  the 
Constitutional  acciu-acy  of  a  decision  as  to 
the  violation  of  a  given  Individual's  rlghU 

When  the  facte  are  confused  or  unknown, 
the  clrcumsUnces  In  dispute  and  the  pres- 
sures great.  It  Is  not  surprising  that  reason- 
able Judicial  minds  might  vary  In  their  con- 
clusions. But  the  Judge  on  the  spot  can  only 
make  them  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence 
properly  before  him. 

I  am  seriously  concerned  with  the  possible 
consequences  of  the  majority  conclusion  that 
the  original  arresU  In  the  church  were 
probably  unlawful.  We  don't  yet  have  sll  the 
facU  necessary  to  decision,  but  most  of  us 
have  heard  the  police  network  tape  which 
reported  shooting  from  the  church.  If  the 
police  on  the  scene  reasonably  believed  this 
to  be  true,  I  believe  they  were  fully  Justified 
In  entering  and  securing  the  church,  using 
only  the  force  necessary  to  do  so.  To  say  as 
some  have  said  that  any  further  Investiga- 
tion must  have  been  conducted  on  the 
scene  seems  to  me  to  require  that  we  must 
Invite  a  riot  rather  than  make  the  necessary 
ArresU  and  conduct  the  Investigation  and 
court  hearing  In  a  protected  area.  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  is  good  sense  or  good  law. 
2.  The  nitrate  suspects 

As  stated  above,  I  agree  with  the  major- 
ity that  Ju'*ge  Crockett  faced  Issues  of  law 
and  fact  which  he  decided  within  the  bounds 
of  permissible  Judicial  decision.  This  Is  not 
to  say  that  all  lawyers  and  judges  would 
agree  with  his  conclusions.  But  the  right  to 
decide  necessarily  Includes  the  right  to  be 
wrong.  And  this  Is  the  reason  for  appellate 
courts.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Constltu- 
•tlonallty  and  reliability  of  nitrate  testing  in 
the  absence  of  counsel  for  the  accused  will  be 
decided  soon — perhaps  as  a  result  of  this 
Incident.  Until  It  Is  decided,  lawyers  and 
'judges  will  differ  as  to  what  that  decision 
should  be.  But  Judge  Crockett  was  acting 
as  a  Judge  and  not  an  interloper  when  he 
made  his  decision  to  refuse  to  consider  the 
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nitrate   erldencs    In    determining    probable 
cauM  for  continued  detention. 


JuTM  U,  1969 


concLvmon 
It  tbU  dty  la  not  to  be  permanently  di- 
vided, then  we  miut  hold  fast  to  the  rule 
of  law  and  not  of  men.  If  we  don't,  the  only 
alternative  la  law  enactment  and  enforce- 
ment by  brute  force.  An  Independent  Judl- 
civj  la  an  Indispensable  part  of  our  rule 
of  Uw  and  must  be  preserved  and  defended. 
It  may  need  reforming  and  enlarging,  but 
It  must  remain.  If  it  doea  not.  our  Ubertlea 
Ho  with  It.  I  have  yet  to  meet  the  man  or 
group  of  men  to  whom  I  would  entr\ut  the 
power  to  decide  my  rights  and  privileges 
Independently  of  the  law.  Have  you? 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Thomas  L.  Munson. 

STATXlCXlfT    aT    JiTDGS    OCOaOK    W.     CBOCKXTT 

The  distortions  of  fact  and  the  confusion 
over  this  Court's  actions  in  the  March  29th 
incident  at  New  Bethel  Baptist  Church  In  De- 
trolt.  Michigan  compel  me  to  make  certain 
facte  clear.  I  am  personally  deeply  affronted 
by  reporte  and  stories  which  have  clearly 
and  deliberately  twisted  the  truth  and  the 
law  In  this  matter. 

-  More. serious  than  any  harm  to  me  per- 
8pnally.,ls  the  profound  damage  being  done 
to  this  Cotirt  and  to  our  entire  community 
by  those  who  would  use  this  tragic  affair  to 
Intensify  community  hostilities  which  are 
already  so  deep  and  divisive. 

The  actions  taken  by  me  In  my  capacity 
■a  presiding  Judge,  following  the  New  Bethel 
Church  shootings  and  the  mass  arreste.  were 
legal,  proper  and  moral.  Indeed.  It  is  pre- 
cisely because  I  followed  the  law.  equally  and 
without  partiality,  that  questions  and  ac- 
cusations are  being  raised.  If  I  were  to  have 
reacted  otherwise.  If  I  were  to  have  Ignored 
my  judicial  and  constitutional  responsibilities 
and  followed  the  often  accepted  practices  of 
condoning  long  police  detentions,  of  Ignoring 
prisoners'  righte  to  counsel  and  of  delaying 
the  hearing  on  write  of  habeas  corpus,  pos- 
sibly the  adverse  publicity  about  Judge 
Crockett  may  have  been  averted.  But  In  doing 
so.  Justice  would  have  been  denied. 

I  deplore  the  senseless  shooting  of  the  po- 
licemen. I  also  deplore  the  armed  assault  on 
a  church,  particularly  a  church  occupied  by 
men.  women  and  children,  whom  we  must 
presume  to  be  Innocent  until  and  unless 
evidence  to  the  contrary  Is  presented.  I  de- 
plore, too.  that  so  many  Innocent  people  were 
rounded  up  by  the  police.  Incarcerated  for 
many  hours  In  violation  of  their  righte  as 
citizens,  and  that  some  officials  who  are  sworn 
to  enforce  equal  Justice  have  complained  be- 
cause I  have  done  so. 

Michigan  law  requires — does  not  suggest 
but  requlrea— that  "any  Judge  who  will- 
fully  or  corruptly  refuses  to  consider  an  ap- 
plication action,  or  motion  for  habeas  cor- 
pus. Is  giUlty  of  malfeasance  in  office." 

Moreover,  "any  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  any  Judge  of  a  Circuit  Court  may 
issue  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  .  .  upon  his 
own  motion  whenever  he  learns  that  any 
person  within  his  Jurisdiction  U  Illegally 
restrained  of  his  liberty."  By  statute  Cir- 
cuit Court,  as  used  In  this  rule.  Includes 
Recorders  Court. 

Justice  last  Sunday  demanded  a  prompt 
Judicial  examination  and  processing  of  the 
persons  arrested.  If  there  was  any  sound 
legal  basis  for  their  detention,  they  were  de- 
tained; otherwise  they  were  entitled  to  be 
released  and  tney  were  released  upon  reason- 
able bond. 

Let  us  review  the  sequence  of  evente  fol- 
lowing the  shooting  of  the  officers  and  the 
storming  of  the  church  by  police,  which 
occurred  some  Ume  before  midnight  Satur- 
day. 


At  5:00  am.  I  waa  called — not  by  the 
police  but  by  RepresenteUve  Del  Rio  and 
Reverend  C.  L,  Franklin,  the  church's  pastor, 
who  came  to  my  home  and  awakened  me. 
Am  presiding  Judge  of  this  Court  for  the  day, 
I  went  Immediately  to  the  police  stetlon  I 
requeated  a  lUt  of  the  prisoners  and  waa 
told— about  six  hours  after  they  were  taken 
Into  custody— that  police  didn't  know  whom 
they  were  holding. 

I  then  talked  with  Commissioner  Spreen 
who  agreed  to  fumlab  a  lUt.  He  also  agreed 
to  set  up  a  courtroom  on  the  first  floor  of 
the  police  steUon.  I  requested  that  the 
Prosecutor  be  called,  and  Assistant  Prose- 
cutor Jay  Nolan  arrived.  The  press  waa 
present.  Mr  Nolan,  the  police  and  I  agreed 
on  the  processing  of  the  prisoners.  They  were 
to  be  brought  Immediately  outelde  the  tem- 
porary courtroom  In  groups  of  10.  begin- 
ning with  the  women.  But  they  appeared 
before  me  Individually  and  each  was  inter- 
viewed separately  by  me  in  open  court. 

The  cases  of  38  arrestees  were  then  heaivl 
and  determined  as  follows:  15  Detroit  resl- 
dente  were  released  on  9100  personal  bond 
to  reappear  at  noon;  1  man  (the  church  Jani- 
tor) was  discharged  with  consent  of  the 
Proeecutor;  1  man  from  Ohio  was  released 
on  9100  personal  bond  and  ordered  to  reap- 
pear at  noon;  23  persons  from  out-of-town 
were  remanded  to  custody  until  noon. 

All  persons  released  on  personal  bond  ap- 
peared at  noon  as  directed. 

Further  hearings  were  terminated  by  the 
entrance  of  the  Wayne  County  Proeecutor 
who.  in  the  presence  of  the  Court,  issued 
verbal  orders  to  the  poUce  countermanding  a 
court  order.  The  Prosecutor,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Court,  prevented  the  police  from  pro- 
ducing any  further  arrestees  for  the  hear- 
ing. 

I  have  condemned  the  Prosecutor's  action 
as  not  only  contemptuous,  but  also  as  hav- 
ing racial  overtones. 

Subsequently,  in  a  letter  to  presiding 
Judge  Robert  E.  DeMaacio  dated  April  1  I 
declined  to  press  the  formal  contempt 
charge.  To  pursue  the  contempt  proceed- 
ing. I  felt,  would  aggravate  the  already  tense 
community  confrontation. 

Moreover,  the  Prosecutor  himself,  after  the 
contempt  incident,  and  before  the  Court  re- 
convened at  noon  and  after  the  Court  re- 
convened, himself  released  or  requested  the 
release  of  some  130  arrestees. 

It  Ik  essential  to  emphasize  that  the  vast 
majority  of  those  released,  approximately 
130  persons,  were  released  with  the  Prosecu- 
tor's concurrence.  Despite  this  fact,  the  press 
has  several  times  referred  to  my  actions  In 
terms  of  "unwarranted  leniency".  There  was 
no  unwarranted  leniency. 

By  noon,  the  number  of  prisoners  whose 
dlspoaiUon  was  under  question  had  been 
reduced  sharply.  Out  of  approximately  142 
persons  arrested,  only  12  remained  to  be 
processed.  Two  of  these  prisoners  I  ordered 
held  without  bond  because  there  was  evi- 
dence to  do  so.  Another  I  released  on  $1,000 
bond  after  his  attorney  said  he  would  vouch 
for  him. 

The  other  9  prtaonera  were  those  who 
police  said,  had  positive  nitrate  teste.  On  this 
question.  I  hold  that  such  teste  are  uncon- 
stitutional when  taken  without  the  presence 
of  counsel  or  at  leMt  upon  advice  to  the 
prisoner  that  he  Is  entitled  to  counsel  at 
this  critical  step  In  his  Interrogation  For 
me  to  have  held  those  9  men.  without  objec- 
Uve  evidence  and  under  those  circumstances, 
would  have  been  Improper  The  police  had 
many  hour«  to  IdenUfy  those  nine  men 
They  should  know  who  they  are.  If  those 
men  committed  a  crime,  the  police  diust 
gather  evidence  to  make  a  case  that  will 
hold  up  In  ootirt.  They  stlU  can  do  so  If 
their  investigation  warrante  It 


I    am    moat    amdous    that    criminals    be 
apprehended,  tried  and  brought  to  Justice 
But  I  wUl  not  lend  my  office  to  practices 
which  subvert  legal  processes  and  deny  ju». 
tlce  to  some  because  they  are  poor  or  black 
I  understand,  of  course,  why  the  hue  an<j 
cry  aroae.  An  angry  Prosecutor,  lacking  police 
evldenee  or  testimony  which  might  produce 
a  probable  stupect,  and  resentful  that  ordi- 
nary  and  undemocraUc  police  practices  were 
challenged,  choee  to  divert  public  attention 
to  Judge  Crockett.  And  some  of  the  medls 
particularly  the  Detroit  News,  picked  up  that 
lead  and  began  their  campaign  to  help  the 
police   and    the   Prosecutor's   office   continue 
their  efforte   to  dominate   and   control  the 
courte  and  legal  processes.  The  Judiciary  can- 
not allow  ite  independence  to  be  threatened 
In  this  fashion. 

Finally,  and  regretfully,  let  me  repeat  that 
thU  whole  case  does  have  racial  overtones 

Can  any  of  you  imagine  the  Detroit  Police 
invading  an  all-white  church  and  rounding 
up  everyone  in  sight  to  be  bussed  to  a  whole- 
sale  lockup  in  a  police  garage?  Can  any  of 
you  Imagine  a  church  group  from,  let  us  say 
Rosedale  Park,  being  held  Incommunicado  for 
seven  hours,  without  being  allowed  to  tele- 
phone relative*  and  without  their  consUtu- 
tional  righte  to  counsel?  Can  any  of  you  Jus- 
tlfy  the  Jailing  of  32  women  all  night  long 
when  there  was  admittedly  not  the  slightest 
evidence  of  their  Involvement  In  any  crime' 
Can  anyone  explain  in  other  than  racist 
terms  the  shooting  by  poUce  into  a  closed  and 
siuTounded  church? 

If  the  killing  had  occurred  In  a  white 
neighborhood,  I  beUeve  the  sequence  of 
evente  would  have  been  far  different.  Because 
a  terrible  crime  waa  committed.  It  does  not 
follow  that  other  wrongs  be  permitted  or  con- 
doned. Indeed,  constitutional  safeguards  are 
needed  even  more  urgently  in  times  of  ten- 
sion  than  in  ordinary  times. 

The  best  guarantee  to  avert  the  kind  of 
social  disaster  that  occurred  In  Detroit  In 
1867  is  prompt  Judicial  action  with  strict  ob- 
servance  of  constitutional  righte. 

I  intend  to  continue  to  maintain  law  and 
order  in  my  court  by  dispensing  Justice  equ.il- 
ly  and  fairly,  by  protecting  each  Individual  s 
rights,  and  most  Importantly,  by  upholding 
the  Independence  of  the  Judiciary  and  the 
dignity  of  this  court. 

If  the  real  dangers  to  our  community  are 
to  be  uprooted,  let  the  news  media  and  all 
other  forces  of  truth  and  Justice  concentrate 
on  the  underlying  causes  of  crime  and  social 
disorder  as  described  by  the  Kerner  Commis- 
sion and  as  Identified  by  virtually  every  re- 
sponsible commentator  in  America.  The 
causes  are  steeped  In  racism  .  .  .  racism  In 
our  courts.  In  our  Jails,  In  our  streete  and  In 
our  hearte. 


THE  EMERGENCY  SMALL  LOAN 
PROGRAM 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Parbstein)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  introduced  the  Emergency  Small 
Loan  Act  of  1969,  legislation  amending 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 
My  bill  would  make  the  emergency  small 
loan  program  a  separate  program  under 
the  community  action  program  with 
separate  appropriations  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  The 
emergency  small  loan  program  was 
initiated  by  an  amendment  proposed  by 
me  in  1966  to  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964.  After  receiving  appropria- 
tion for  one  year,  fiscal  1967.  funding 
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was  made  a  dlscreiaonary  function  of  the 
community  action  program.  The  author- 
Uatlon  for  the  emergency  loan  program 
terminates  June  1969,  thereby  lending 
some  urgency  to  the  biU  which  I  have 
introduced.  .    '     .  ^ 

In  my  survey  of  the  15  areas  in  which 
the  emergency  consimier  loan  program 
has  been  operating.  I  have  found  exam- 
ple after  example  which  not  only  sub- 
stantiates my  judgment  that  the  pro- 
gram is  working  well,  but  also  indicates 
that  the  program  ought  to  be  expanded. 
One  of  those  examples  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Organized  Community  Action  Pro- 
gram. Inc.  of  Troy.  Ala.  Troy  is  located 
In  Pike  County.  Ala.,  which  falls  In  the 
Second  Congressional  District.  This  dis- 
trict has  been  ably  represented  In  Con- 
gress since  1965  by  a  man  with  a  great 
interest  In  the  problems  of  the  poor  In 
his  district,  the  Honorable  William 
Dickinson. 

The  operation  of  Organized  Commu- 
nity Action  Program.  Inc..  of  Troy,  pro- 
vides an  excellent  example  of  the  need. 
not   only   for  the  continuation  of  the 
small  loan  program,  but  for  a  separation 
in  appropriations  and  expansion  in  fund- 
ina.  As  of  January  31.  1969.  the  Orga- 
nized Community  Action  Program.  Inc., 
had  made  a  total  of  375  loans  of  which 
60  had  been  paid  in  full  and  13  written 
off  as  uncollectable.  The  60  loans  repaid 
represent  15.8  percent  of  the  total  loans 
made  and  the  13  loans  written  off  amount 
to  4.2  percent  of  the  total  loans.  At  the 
time  of  the  report,  loans  were  being  re- 
paid at  the  rate  of  $1,598  per  month. 
As  In  the  case  of  other  areas  in  which 
this  program  has  been  operating,  quite 
a  few  of  the  loan  accounts  are  past  due, 
but  this  is  partly  because  of  the  past 
nature  of  the  program,  since  the  clien- 
tele comprises  the  bottom  rung  of  the 
poverty  ladder.  It  is  felt  that  a  flexible 
approach  on  repayment  will  secure  re- 
paymentr  and  also  will  be  more  likely  to 
instill  confidence  and  maintain  the  dig- 
nity of  the  recipient. 

In  Troy,  Ala.,  additional  funds  could 
provide  for  a  field  man  who  could  make 
personal  contact,  counsel  with  people, 
and  refer  those  people  to  other  sources 
of  help.  In  many  other  localities,  such 
consumer  counseling  has  been  an  addi- 
tional benefit  which  has  come  from  the 
operation  of  the  program. 

An  emergency  consumer  small  loan 
program  is  of  far  greater  value  to  the 
poor  than  to  others,  because  when  per- 
sonal crises  and  hardships  overburden 
Ihem,  they  have  few  recourses  for  assist- 
ance. Because  they  are  poor,  commercial 
lending  agencies  will  not  imdertake  the 
risk  of  assisting  them.  But  as  long  as 
they  remain  near  the  abyss  of  poverty, 
they  will  live  their  lives  with  the  con- 
tinual threat  of  suffering  merely  a  step 
away.  The  real  import  of  the  emergency 
loans  is  to  encourage  the  poor  to  extri- 
cate themselves  from  their  problems  by 
their  own  efforts,  stimulating  those  abil- 
ities which  have  atrophied  amidst  the 
stifling  conditions  of  poverty,  and  de- 
veloping the  sense  of  dignity  required 
for  sustaining  self-reliance  and  further 
achievement. 
The  Organized  Community  Action  Pro- 


gram, Inc..  of  Troy.  Ala.,  is  a  proven 
success;  the  emergency  consumer  small 
loan  program  has  demonstrated  its 
value  in  one  area  after  another;  and  the 
program  as  a  whole  deserves  separate 
funding  on  an  extended  scale. 


PANAMA  CANAL  MODERNIZATION 
AND  CANAL  ZONE  SOVEREIGNTY: 
SUPPORTED  BY  AMERICAN  LE- 
GION AND  ZONE  AFL-CIO 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  cMr.  Flood)  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  decade.  I  have  repeatedly  spoken  in 
and  out  of  the  Congress  in  the  interest 
of  an  Isthmian  canal  policy  derived  from 
a  reasoned  line  of  thought.  For  a  time, 
it  seemed  as  if  mine  was  a  lone  voice, 
but  gradually  the  key  ideas  took  root, 
and.  despite  the  silence  of  the  major 
part  of  the  mass  news  media,  they  have 
sprouted  and  grown. 

In  an  effort  to  defend  our  indispensa- 
ble sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone 
threatened  by  the  Ill-advised  proposed 
new  Panama  Canal  treaties,  in  1967 
about  150  Members  of  the  House  intro- 
duced concurrent  or  House  resolutions 
opposing  the  projected  surrender.  This 
action  served  notice  on  the  world  that 
the  Congress  would  not  approve  such  sur- 
render of  U.S.  exclusive  control  and  own- 
ership of  the  strategic  transisthmian 
canal.  Public  support  of  this  stand  in  our 
country  has  been  overwhelming. 

As  regards  the  Important  matter  of 
providing  increased  transit  capacity, 
many  comprehensive  statements  in  the 
Congress  have  cleared  away  the  fog  of 
confusion  that  has  so  long  obscured  the 
subject  of  the  type  of  canal  and  thus 
led  to  the  introduction  of  bills  in  both 
the  House  and  Senate  that  would  au- 
thorize the  major  modernization  of  the 
existing  Panama  Canal.  For  additional 
information,  I  would  invite  attention  to 
the  volume  of  my  addresses  on  Isthmian 
Canal  Policy  Questions  published  as 
House  Document  No.  474.  89th  Congress, 
with  special  attention  directed  to  the 
valuable  engineering  analyses  of  former 
principal  engineer,  E.  Sydney  Randolph 
of  the  Panama  Canal  that  are  quoted  In 
It. 


One  of  the  most  gratifying  develop- 
ments in  these  regards  has  been  the  ac- 
tions by  various  organizations,  among 
them  the  National  American  Legion,  its 
Canal  Zone  chapter,  and  the  Canal  Zone 
AFL-CIO  labor  unions  in  congressional 
hearings.  The  stand  of  the  last  was 
quitted  by  me  in  the  Record  of  May  26. 
1969.  pages  13780-13782.  As  to  the 
Legion,  that  great  veterans'  organiza- 
tion, after  deep  study  of  the  problems  in- 
volved, at  its  50th  armual  convention  in 

1968.  opposed  the  abrogation  of  U.S. 
rights  concerning  the  operation  and  se- 
curity of  the  Pantuna  Canal.  In  May 

1969.  it  strongly  advocated  the  program 
of  niodemization  of  the  Panama  Canal 
known  as  the  Terminal  Lake-third  locks 
plan  as  provided  in  current  bills  pre- 
viously mentioned. 

The  indicated  American  Legion  reso- 


lutions and  Canal  Zone  AFL-CIO  posi- 
tion follow  as  part  of  my  remarks  and 
are  commended  for  careful  study  by  all 
Members  of  the  Congress,  executive 
agencies,  and  other  interests  concerned 
with  the  canal  question : 

Rbsolxttion     487 — 50th     AturoAV     National 
Convention   of  the   American   Legion 
Committee:  Foreign  Relations. 
Subject:  Panama  Canal. 
Purpose:    To    oppose    abrogation    of    U.S. 
righte  concerning  operation  and  security  of 
the  Panama  Canal. 

Whereas  in  1903,  the  United  States  and  the 
Republic  of  Panama  entered  Into  a  treaty  "to 
Insure  the  construction  of  a  ship  canal  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  to  connect  the  |\tlan- 
tlc  and  Pacific  oceans;"  and 

Whereas  by  that  treaty,  the  Republic  of 
Panama  (for  a  lump-sum  payment  of  ten 
million  dollars  In  gold,  plus  an  annuity  now 
amounting  to  nearly  two  million  dollars) 
granted  to  the  United  States  in  perpetuity 
the  use,  occupation,  and  control  of  a  7»ne  of 
land  and  land  under  water  for  the  construc- 
tion, maintenance,  operation,  sanitation  and 
protection  of  the  canal,  and  granted  to  the 
United  States  all  the  rights,  power  and  au- 
thority, within  the  zone  mentioned,  "which 
the  United  States  would  possess  and^erclse 
If  it  were  the  sovereign  of  the  territory  with- 
in which  said  lands  and  waters  are  located 
to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  exercise  by  the 
Republic  of  Panama  of  any  such  sovereign 
righte,  power  or  authority; "  and 

Whereas  the  Panama  Canal  now  repreeente 
a  total  U.S.  Investment  to  date  of  nearly  five 
billion  dollars,  and  Is  a  vital  strategic  asset 
to  the  United  States  for  hemispheric  defense 
and  our  own  national  security:  and 

Whereas  the  Panama  Canal  also  Is  of  great 
economic  Importance  to  the  United  States, 
inasmuch  as  70  percent  of  traffic  through  the 
Canal  either  originates  or  terminates  In  U.S. 
ports,  and  Canal  operations  represent  a  net 
gain  for  U.S.  balance-of-paymente  of  more 
than  40  million  dollars  annually;  and 

Whereas  despite  the  above  stated  consid- 
erations, representatives  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  Panama  have 
negotiated  three  new  treaties  concerning 
United  States  canal  righte  in  Panama;  and 
Whereas  these  three  treaties,  if  ratified, 
would 

(1)  abrogate  the  1903  treaty  and  eliminate 
all  known  rights,  power  and  authority  of  the 
United  States  In  the  Canal  Zone. 

(2)  substitute  a  weak  and  perhaps  Inef- 
ficient form  of  international  administra- 
tion over  the  present  canal, 

(3)  compromise  and  probably  render  im- 
possible our  ability  to  defend  the  canal  in 
times  of  crisis  (or  even  to  insure  Ite  security 
In  normal  periods). 

(4)  abandon  both  our  capital  Investment 
and  Its  earnings. 

(5)  give  the  existing  canal  outright  to  the 
Republic  of  Panama  on  or  before  the  last 
day  of  1999, 

(6)  provide  that  the  United  States  might 
construct — at  our  expense — a  second  (i.e., 
"sea-level")  canal  across  Panamanian  terri- 
tory, the  ownership  of  which  would  revert 
to  Panama — at  no  cost  to  that  country — 60 
years  after  the  opening  of  such  canal,  or  the 
year  2067,  whichever  Is  the  earlier;  and 

Whereas  The  American  Legion  has  con- 
sistently expressed  ite  strong  opposition  to 
any  weakening  of  the  United  States  sover- 
eign righte.  power,  and  authority  over  the 
Panama  Canal  and  the  Canal  Zone:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  The  American  Legion  in  JVo- 
tional  Convention  assembled  in  Sew  Or- 
leans, Louisiana,  September  10,  11,  12.  1968, 
That  The  American  Legion  reaffirms  Ite  po- 
sitions heretofore  taken  with  regard  to  the 
Panama  Canal  and  the  Canal  Zone,  and  op- 
poses any  new  Canal  treaties  that  would  ab- 
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rofkU  tbm  «M«itUI  prorUlons  of  tb«   lOOS 
US-Pknuna  Trwty:  and  b«  it  further 

Hetolved.  Th^t  we  urge  both  the  Houm  of 
RepreaentatlTea  and  the  Senate  of  the 
United  SUtee  Congreae  to  adopt  a  Joint  rea- 
oluUon  ezpreeslng  it  to  be  the  senae  of  the 
Oonpeaa  and  the  American  people  that  the 
Ooremment  of  the  United  Stetea  shall 
maintain  and  protect  lu  sovereign  rlghu 
and  Jurladlctlon  over  the  Paiuuna  Canal  and 
that  the  United  States  Oovemment  shall  in 
no  way  forfeit,  cede,  negotiate,  or  trana- 
fer  any  of  these  sovereign  rtghU  or  Jurisdic- 
tion to  any  other  admlnlstraUon,  govern- 
ment, or  International  organisation. 

RMOLonow  41— National  E*n.urivi  Com- 
Mrrm  or  th«  AicnicAN  Lxcioir  Mbxtimo 
or  Mat  8-9.  1009  •»»«"■« 

Commlaalon :  Foreign  Relations. 
Subject:  Panama  Canal. 
Whereas    full    control    and    ownership   of 
the  Panama  Canal  and  Panama  Canal  Zone 
were  obtained  by  the  United  States  by  treaty 
and  by  pxirchase:  and 

Whereas  the  total  Investment  of  the  United 
SUtes  In  the  Canal  enterprise,  from  1004 
through  June  30.  10«4.  including  defense 
was  t6.308.OOO.OOO:   and 

Whereas    proposed     new    Panama    Canal 
-treatlear  announced  by  the  Preeldenu  of  the 
United  states  and  Republic  of  Panama  on 
June  36.    1967.   as   having   been  negotUted 
would  abrogate  our  basic  1003  treaty  with 
Panama,  give  the  Republic  of  Panama  sov- 
ereignty over  the  Canal  Zone,  make  the  Re- 
pubUc  of  Panama  a  partner  In  the  manage- 
ment and   defense  of   the  Canal,   and   ulti- 
mately give  to  the  Republic  of  Panama,  with- 
out the  slightest  reimbursement  for  the  In- 
vestment of  the  United  Sutea:    1)    the  ex- 
Utlng  Canal:  and/or  2)  any  new  Canal  that 
may  be  constructed  in  the  Canal  Zone  or 
In   the   Republic   of   Panama    to   replace   It 
at  enormous  cost  to  the  United  States:  and 
Whereas  the  occasion  of  these  treaties  of 
June  26.  1067  has  cleared  the  way  for  con- 
structive action  by  the  United  States  under 
current  treaty  provisions  toward  the  major 
Increase  of  capacity  and  operational  Improve- 
ment  of    the   exUtlng   Panama   Canal     now 
approaching   saturation.    In    line    with    the 
program  for  modernization  developed  In  the 
Canal    organization    during    World    War    n 
and  approved  by  the  President.  Franklin  D 
Roosevelt,  as  a  post-war  project,  known  as 
the     Terminal      Lake-Third     Locka     pUn- 
and 

Whereas  this  lake  lock  proposal  being  an 
enlargement  and  improvement  of  existing 
facilities,  requiring  no  additional  lands,  wa- 
ters or  authority,  does  not  require  a  new 
treaty  with  the  Republic  of  Paiuuna  and 
would  serve  the  beet  Interesu  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  Panama:  and 

Whereas  the  expenditure  of  •76,357.406.00 
on  the  original  Third  Locks  Project  sus- 
pended in  May  1042.  and  an  estimated  ex- 
penditure of  Ml .257.097  00  on  the  enlarge- 
ment of  Oalllard  Cut  to  provide  a  two-way 
ship  channel  In  the  summit  level  scheduled 
for  completion  in  1971.  together,  represent 
substantial  commitments  by  the  United 
States  for  the  modernization  of  the  existtns 
Canal;  and 

Whereas  The  American  Legion  has  long 
had  the  Canal  problems  under  study,  and  on 
September  12,  1968.  In  ResoluUon  No.  487. 
approved  by  National  ConvenUon.  reiterated 
Its  historic  policy  In  favor  of  U.S.  sovereign 
control  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  Canal  Zone- 
and 

Whereas  proposed  legUUtlon  to  provide  for 
Terminal  Lake-Third  Locks  modemlzaUon  of 
the  existing  Panama  Canal  has  been  Intro- 
duced In  the  91st  Congress  by  Represenu- 
Uve  DaiUel  J.  Flood  as  H.R.  3792.  and  by 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond  as  S.  2228;  Now 
therefore,  be  It 

Retolved,  by  tht  SatUmal  Executive  Com 


mtttee  of  The  Amerlemn  LegUm  <»  r««tlcr 
meeting  assembled  in  St.  LouU  ltt*»ouri 
May  8-9,  19«9.  That  The  American  Legion: 

1.  Re-afflrms  lu  full  support  of  the  baslo 
and  stUl  existing  provisions  of  the  1008 
Treaty  and  the  continued,  undiluted  and  In- 
dispensable sovereign  control  by  the  United 
States  of  the  Canal  Zone  and  Panama  Ca- 
nal: and 

2.  Supports  the  enactment  of  legUlaUon 
as  proposed  In  HJi  3792  and  S.  2228.  or  slm- 
liar  measures  in  the  01st  Congress  for  the 
Increase  of  capacity  and  the  major  opera- 
tional Improvement  of  the  Panama  Canal  In 
accord  with  the  principles  of  the  Terminal 
Lake-Third  Locks  Plan;  and 

3  Urges  that  all  further  negoUations  with 
the  Republic  of  Panama  be  deferred  pend- 
ing action  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  on  these  measures;  and 

rT„*..^*'J^"""^  '"■^"  "»•  Congr*-  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  take  prompt  acUon  on  the 
pending  bills. 


Jun£  4,  1969 


STATKMXtTT  OF  CANAI  ZOKX  JoINT  LaBOB  COM- 

Mmxx.  PaawNTXD  to  th«  Hottbx  MxacHANT 
MA«»«  AND  FuHxaas  StTBcoiinnTEE  on 
Ti«  Panama  Canal,  \Ur  6,   1069.  Balboa, 

Madam  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee:  Thank  you  for  affording  us  an 
opportunity  to  meet  and  discuss  with  you 
and  your  committee  matters  which  are  of 
vital  concern  to  all  employees  of  Federal 
agencies  on  the  Canal  Zone  The  members  of 
our  group  here  today  represent  the  majority 
of  the  employees,  both  citizens  and  non-U  S 
citizens  employed  by  the  Panama  Canal 
Company-Government,  and  the  US  military 
agencies  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

The  Canal  Zone  Joint  Labor  Committee 
imposed  of  the  offlcers  and  members  of  the 
National  MarlUme  Union,  the  Master.  Mates 
aJid  Pilots  Association,  and  the  Central  Labor 
Union  and  Metal  Trades  Council  AFI.-CIO 
U  extremely  pleased  to  welcome  you  and  the 
members  of  the  Panama  Canal  Subcommit- 
tee back  to  the  Canal  Zone. 

Madam  Chairman,  it  U  our  unanimous  de- 
sire to  offer  to  you,  and  the  members  of  your 
committee  the  full  support,  knowledge  and 
experience  of  our  entire  membership  towards 
maintaining  and /or  Improving  the  efficiency 
of  each  of  the  US.  agencies  in  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone. 

MkW   SSA    LEVKL   CANAL    VnaXTS    MODBKMIZATION 
PLAN 

oJ?*  modernization  plan  ouUlned  in  HR 
3792.  9l8t  Congress,  first  session.  Is  a  tech- 
nically sound  concept  which  will  provide  the 
best  operational  canal  at  the  least  possible 
cost  for  the  next  75  years  or  more.  It  should 
be  noted  that  aU  realistic  sea  level  plans  have 
provided  for  tidal  locks  or  tidal  regulatlmt 
structures  and  that  the  propoaed  waterway 
would  not  be  a  Strait  of  Magellan  but  merely 
a  restricted  channel  canal  with  tidal  locks 
which  structures  would  be  more  compUcated 
than  the  present  locks. 

The  Joint  committee,  after  reviewing  the 
various  plans.  fuUy  supports  the  Flood 
Thurmond.  Rarlck  and  Gross  bills  which  pro- 
vide for  the  complete  modernization  of  the 
present  waterway. 

NUCLKAa    IXCAVATION    rOB    NKW    CANAL    lUIOTK 


Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  many 
angles  that  I  have  oBkenred  in  the 
Interoceanlc  canal  situation  U  that  the 
people  of  Panama  are  kept  better  in- 
formed than  the  citizens  of  our  own 
country.  A  recent  example  of  the  serv- 
ice of  the  F»anama  press  is  a  news  story 
concerning  the  proposal  for  using  nu- 
clear explosives  for  mass  canal  excava- 
tion published  in  the  Blay  8,  1969  issue 
of  the  Panama  Star  k  Herald.  Republic 


of    Panama,    an    Isthmian    newspaoer 
founded  In  1849. 

The  news  story  emphasises  that  the 
possibility  of  nuclear  excavaUon  for 
canal  purposes  is  "becoming  more  and 
more  remote"  and  altogether  impossible 
In  the  Canal  Zone  area.  It  also  raises 
questions  about  the  economy  of  such 
excavation. 

In  these  connecticms.  I  would  invite 
attention  to  the  1968  book  by  Edward 
Teller.  Wilson  K.  TaUey.  Gary  H.  Hig- 
gins  and  Oerald  W.  Johnson  on  "The 
Constructive  Uses  of  Nuclear  Explosives- 
published  by  McOraw-HUl,  particularly 
pages  21S-27.  This  part  of  the  book  seta 
forth  valid  technical  information  useful 
to  engineers  and  geologists  in  countering 
arguments  of  sea  level  advocates  for 
canal  excavation  by  nuclear  power. 

The  indicated  news  story  follows  as 
part  of  my  remarks: 

NucLKAX  Blasts  for  New  Canal  Said  Remots 
The  possibility  of  using  nuclear  de- 
vices for  digging  a  sea-level  canal  either  ;n 
Darlan.  Panama,  or  In  the  Choco.  Colombia. 
Is  becoming  more  and  more  remote,  accord- 
ing to  a  Panamanian  engineer  who  is  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  canal  project. 

He  Is  Francisco  J.  Morales,  who  recently 
was  a  guest  lecturer  at  the  Blaaaachusetw 
Institute  of  Technology  on  the  sea-level 
canal  topic. 

Morales  said  geological  evidence  on  both 
routes— Darlen  and  Choco— show  clearly  that 
the  prospects  of  using  nuclear  explosives  are 
not  aa  bright  as  they  appeared  at  first 

He  said  the  geological  medium  and  the 
proximity  of  population  centers  in  Panama 
and  Colombia  to  the  region,  where  the  ex- 
plosions would  occur  are  the  two  main  f.ic- 
tors  In  the  picture  He  pointed  out  that  35- 
megaton  explosions — the  equivalent  of  35 
mlUlon  tons  of  TNT— have  been  proposed 
for  blasting  peaks  along  the  proposed  canal 
routes. 

A  Washington  announcement  recently 
said  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  lacks 
funds  to  complete  the  series  of  five  tests  re- 
quested by  the  Sea-Level  Interoceanlc  Canal 
Studies  Commission.  One  test  has'  been  car- 
ried out  and  funds  are  available  for  only  one 
more. 

Morales  said  further  testa  are  really  not 
necessary. 

"Craterlng  experlmenta  may  yield  addl- 
Uonal  experience,  additional  knowledge  on 
various  aspects  of  the  problems,  but  the 
craterlng  Itself,  as  a  result  of  the  explosion. 
wlU  not  vary,"  Morales  said.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  two  routes — Sasardl-Mortl,  In  the 
Darlen  and  Atrato-Truando  In  the  Choco— 
lie  over  large  sections  of  unstable  soil. 

"Present  technology  for  excavation 
through  craterlng  by  nuclear  devices  can- 
not produce  the  very  soft  slopes  required  for 
the  stability  of  banks  on  this  type  of  soil," 
be  declared. 

Regarding  the  possible  use  of  more  power- 
ful devices.  Morales  warned:  "The  larger  the 
unit  charge  for  explosions,  the  larger  the 
dangers  resulting  from  nuclear  explosions: 
radioactivity,  seismic  disturbances  and  pres-  \ 
sure  and  sound  waves."  Pointing  to  the  pro- 
posal  for  using  35-megaton  charges  In  some 
places.  Morales  said  this  raised  serious  pos- 
sibilities of  damages  to  InstallaUons  la  Pan- 
ama or  Colombia,  depending  on  where  the 
waterway  Is  built. 

On  the  other  hand.  Morales  added,  any 
reduction  In  the  force  of  the  nuclear  devices 
employed  for  blasting  the  canal  would  mean 
a  larger  number  of  devices  and  higher  ex- 
penses for  handling,  setting  and  safety.  Thus, 
he  added,  the  argument  of  economy  for  the 
use  of  nuclear  explosions  would  disappear 
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STATEMENT  OF  CHARLES  L. 
SCHULTZE  ON  THE  MILITARY 
BUDGET  AND  NATIONAL  ECO- 
NOMIC   PRIORTTIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Moobhead) 
Is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Economy  In  Government  Subcommittee 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  is  con- 
ducting 8  days  of  hearings  on  the  mili- 
tary budget  and  national  priorities.  I 
firmly  believe  that  reordering  our  na- 
tional priorities  is  the  most  Important 
issue  facing  Congress  this  session.  The 
issue  seems  to  be  one  of  what  sense  of 
values  is  going  to  prevail  in  this  country. 

Why  is  It  that  the  Nation  goes  on  year 
after  year  allocating  something  like  80 
percent  of  our  controllable  Federal  funds 
for  military  purposes  when  massive 
blights  of  poverty,  serious  disillusion- 
ment of  the  young,  and  urban  decay  are 
endangering  the  very  fabric  of  American 
life  as  surely  as  any  foreign  threat? 

Charles  L.  Schultze,  the  former  Budget 
Director,  testified  yesterday  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Cbmmlttee  with  both 
great  candor  and  courage.  Mr.  Schultze 
admitted  that  the  Budget  Bureau  had  not 
always  asked  the  right  questions  in  their 
scrutiny  of  the  military  budget.  He 
pointed  out  that  In  certain  situations 
they  examined  alternative  weapon  sys- 
tems but  never  asked  the  crucial  question 
of  whether  the  system  was  actually 
necessary  for  our  national  security. 

During  my  10  years  in  Congress  I  have 
heard  no  more  thoughtful  or  helpful 
presentation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  Mr. 
Schultze's  testimony  is  so  timely  that  I 
wish  to  Insert  It  in  the  Record  for  the 
thoughtful  consideration  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

Statkkknt  or  Crarlss  L.  Schttltzx 

(Non. — Charles  Schultze  Is  a  senior  fel- 
low. Brookings  Institution,  professor  of  eco- 
nomics. University  of  Maryland.  The  views 
expressed  In  this  paper  are  those  of  the 
author  and  do  not  necessarily  represent  the 
views  of  the  trustees,  the  ofttcers,  or  other 
staff  members  of  the  Brookings  Institution.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee, 
the  Committee's  decision  to  hold  hearings 
on  the  military  budget  and  national  eco- 
nomic priorities  Is  not  only  welcome  but 
timely.  Over  the  next  several  years,  the  Ex- 
ecutive and  the  Congress  will  be  faced  with 
a  series  of  basic  decisions  on  military  pro- 
grams and  weapons  systems,  whose  outcome 
will  largely  determine  not  only  the  nation's 
security  and  its  military  posture,  but  also 
the  resources  available  to  meet  urgent  do- 
mestic needs.  It  would  be  moat  unfortunate 
If  those  decisions  were  made  piecemeal, 
without  reference  to  their  effect  on  non- 
military  goals  and  priorities.  Moreover,  any 
one  year's  decisions  on  military  programs — 
and.  in  fact,  on  many  elements  of  the  civil- 
ian budget — cast  long,  and  usually  wedge- 
shaped  shadows  Into  the  future.  Their  cost 
In  the  Initial  budget  year  are  often  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  costs  Incurred  In  suc- 
ceeding years. 

For  these  reasons  there  are  two  major  pre- 
requisites to  Inform  discussion  and  decision 
about  military  budgets: 

First,  the  benefits  and  costs  of  proposed 
military  programs  cannot  be  viewed  In  Iso- 
lation. They  must  be  related  to  and  meas- 
ured against  those  other  national  priorities. 


which.  In  the  context  of  limited  resources, 
their  adoption  must  necessarily  sacrifice. 

Second,  the  analysis  of  priorities  must  be 
placed  in  a  longer-term  context  than  the 
annual  budget,  since  annual  decisions — par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  large  military  forces 
or  weapons  systems — usually  Involve  the  use 
of  scarce  national  resources,  and  therefore 
affect  other  national  priorities,  well  into  the 
future. 

I  might  also  add,  parenthetically,  that  a 
review  of  military  budgets  In  the  context  of  a 
long-run  evaluation  of  national  priorities  can 
directly  serve  the  Interests  of  national  secu- 
rity Itself.  In  the  past  year  there  has  sprung 
up  a  widespread  skepticism  about  the  need, 
effectiveness,  and  efficiency  of  many  compo- 
nents of  the  defense  budget.  This  is  a  healthy 
development.  But  it  must  be  harnessed  and 
focused.  In  particular  It  must  not  be  allowed 
to  become  a  "knee-Jerk"  reaction,  such  that 
any  propKJsed  new  military  program  is  auto- 
matically attacked  as  unneeded  or  Ineffective. 
We  still  live  In  a  dangerous  world.  Effective 
and  efficient  provisions  for  the  national  se- 
curity should  rightfully  be  given  a  high  pri- 
ority. I  believe  that  a  proper  balancing  of 
military  and  civilian  programs  can  best  be 
achieved  by  a  careful  and  explicit  public 
discussion  and  evaluation  of  relative  priori- 
ties in  a  long-term  budgetary  context.  Neither 
the  extreme  which  automatically  stamps  ap- 
proval on  anything  carrying  the  national  se- 
curity label,  nor  its  opposite  which  views 
any  and  all  military  spending  as  an  unwar- 
ranted waste  of  national  resources,  has  much 
to  recommend  It  as  a  responsible  attitude. 

In  this  context  I  should  like  to  discuss  with 
the  Conunlttee  three  major  aspects  of  the 
problem  of  national  priorities: 

A  five-year  summary  projection  of  federal 
budgetary  resources  and  the  major  claims  on 
those  resources. 

A  more  detailed  examination  of  the  basic 
factors  which  are  likely  to  determine  the 
military  component  of  those  budget  claims. 

Finally,  scwae  tentative  suggestions  for  Im- 
proving the  process  by  which  defense  budget 
decisions  are  made,  designed  particularly  to 
bring  Into  play  an  explicit  consideration  and 
balancing  of  national  priorities,  both  mili- 
tary and  civilian. 

I.    THE   BtntOETART    ntAMKWORK 

By  definition,  the  concept  of  "priorities" 
involves  the  problem  of  choice.  If ,  as  a  nation, 
we  could  have  everything  we  wanted,  if  there 
were  no  constraints  on  achieving  our  goals, 
the  problem  of  priorities  would  not  arise.  But 
once  we  recognize  that  we  face  limits  or 
constraints,  that  we  cannot  simultaneously 
satisfy  all  the  legitimate  objectives  which 
we  might  set  for  ourselves,  then  the  neces- 
sity for  choice  arises. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  constraints. 
There  is  probably  some  limit  to  the  public 
"energy"  of  a  nation.  Psychologically,  the 
nation  and  Its  leaders  cannot  enthusiastically 
pursue  a  very  large  number  of  energy- 
consuming  goals  at  the  same  time.  The 
psychic  cost  Is  too  high.  Sometimes  we  face 
limits  Imposed  by  the  scarcity  of  very  specific 
resources.  What  we  can  do  quickly,  for  ex- 
ample, to  Improve  the  availability  of  high 
quality  medical  care  Is  limited  In  the  short 
run  by  the  scarcity  of  trained  medical  per- 
sonnel. But  the  most  pervasive  limit  to  the 
achievement  of  our  goals,  even  In  a  wealthy 
country  like  the  United  States,  Is  the  general 
availability  of  productive  resources.  If  the 
economy  Is  producing  at  full  employment, 
additions  to  public  spending  require  sub- 
tractions from  private  spending — and  vice- 
versa. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  public  spend- 
ing, the  practical  constraints  we  face  are 
even  tighter  than  this.  I  think  It  Is  a  safe 
political  prediction  that  during  the  next  five 
years  or  so,  and  particularly  once  a  settle- 
ment in  Vietnam  Is  reached,  federal  tax  rates 


are  unlikely  to  be  raised.  Reforms  may.  and 
ahould,  occur.  But  the  overall  yield  of  the 
system  is  unlikely  to  be  Increased.  If  thla 
Judgment  Is  correct,  then  the  limits  of  budg-  — 
etary  resources  available  are  glven^  by  the 
revenue  yield  of  the  existing  tax  system — 
a  yield  which  will,  of  course,  grow  as  the 
economy  grows.  And  even  those  who  believe 
that  the  needs  of  the  public  sector  are  so 
urgent  as  to  warrant  an  increase  in  federal 
tax  rates  are  likely  to  agree  that  an  exam- 
ination of  long-term  budgetary  prospects 
should  at  least  start  with  a  projection  of 
revenue  yields  under  current  tax  laws. 

Assuming  for  purposes  of  projection  an 
Initial  constraint  Imposed  by  existing  tax 
laws.  It  Is  then  possible  to  determine  roughly 
how  large  the  budgetary  resources  available 
to  the  nation  will  be  over  the  next  five  years, 
for  expanding  existing  high-priority  public 
programs,  for  creating  new  ones,  for  sharing 
revenues  with  the  states  or  for  reducing 
federal  taxes.  The  magnitude  of  the  budg- 
etary resources  available  for  these  purposes — 
the  "fiscal  dividend" — ^wlU  depend  on  four 
basic  factors: 

1.  The  growth  In  federal  revenues  yielded 
by  a  growing  economy: 

2.  The  budgetary  savings  which  could  be 
realized  from  a  cease-fire  and  troop  with- 
drawal In  Vietnam; 

(These  two  factors,  of  course,  add  to  fiscal 
dividend  available  for  the  purposes  listed 
above.  The  next  two  reduce  the  fiscal  divi- 
dend.) 

3.  The  "built-in"  or  "automatic"  Increase 
In  civilian  expenditures  which  accompanies 
growing  population  and  Income.  (This  ex- 
penditure growth  must  be  deducted  before 
arriving  at  the  net  budgetary  resources  avail- 
able for  discretionary  use.) 

4.  The  probable  Increase  in  non-Vietnam 
military  expenditures  Implicit  in  currently 
approved  military  programs  and  postures. 
(This  Increase  must  also  be  deducted  in 
reaching  the  net  fiscal  'dividend  which  can 
be  devoted  to  domestic  needs.  Needless  to 
say,  of  course,  changes  In  military  programs, 
policies,  and  force  levels  can  affect  this 
total.) 

The  net  result  of  these  four  factors — the 
revenue  yield  from  economic  growth,  the 
savings  from  a  Vietnam  ceasefire,  the  built- 
in  growth  of  civilian  expenditures,  and  the 
probable  growth  of  the  non-Vietnam  military 
budget — measures  the  fiscal  dividend  avail- 
able for  meeting  domestic  needs. 

Let  me  summarize  the  likely  magnitude  of 
each  of  these  four  budgetary  elements  five 
years  from  now.  More  precisely,  I  will  at- 
tempt to  project  them  from  fiscal  1969  to 
fiscal  1974. 

If  we  assume  that  economic  growth  con- 
tinues at  a  healthy  but  not  excessive  pace, 
and  that— optimistically  perhaps — the  an- 
nual rate  of  inflation  is  gradually  scaled 
down  from  the  current  4Vi  i>ercent  to  a 
more  tolerable  2  percent,  federal  revenues 
should  grow  each  year  by  tl5  to  $18  billion. 
This  Is,  of  course,  a  cumulative  growth,  so 
that  by  the  end  of  five  years  federal  reve- 
nues should  be  about  985  billion  higher  than 
they  are  now.  It  Is  highly  likely,  however, 
that  once  the  war  In  Vietnam  Is  over,  or  sub- 
stantially scaled  down,  the  present  10  per- 
cent stircharge  will  be  allowed  to  expire.  The 
yield  of  the  surcharge  five  years  from  now 
would  be  some  tl5  billion.  This  must  there- 
fore be  subtracted  from  the  $86  billion  reve- 
nue Increase,  leaving  a  net  $70  blUlon 
growth  In  federal  revenue  between  now  and 
fiscal  1974. 

A  second  potential  addition  to  budgetary 
resources  Is  the  expenditure  saving  which 
could  be  realized  upon  a  Vietnam  ceasefire 
and  troop  withdrawal  and  a  return  to  the 
pre-Vletnam  level  of  armed  forces.  The  cur- 
rent budget  estimates  the  cost  of  VS.  mili- 
tary operations  In  Vietnam  at  about  $26 
billion.   As   I  have   pointed   out   elsewhere. 
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bowarer.  thU  figure  overstates  somewbat  the 
•ddlttoiuU  costs  we  sre  Incurrliig  in  Vlet- 
luun.  Kven  U  our  n«vsJ  task  forces  were  not 
d^loyed  In  the  Oulf  of  Tonkin,  they  would 
be  steaming  on  practice  missions  somewhere 
rise.  Hence  some  of  the  costs  of  those  forces 
would  be  Incurred  even  In  the  absence  of 
fighting  In  Vietnam  Similarly,  our  B-63 
squadrons.  If  not  engaged  in  bombing  mls- 
alona,  would  be  operating  on  training  ex- 
ercises. And  the  same  Is  true  for  other  ac- 
tivities. As  best  I  can  Judge,  the  truly  In- 
cremental, or  additional,  costs  of  Vietnam — 
which  would  disappear  If  a  ceasefire  and 
a  return  to  pre-Vtetnam  force  levels  oc- 
curred— amount  to  about  930  billion.  These 
savings  would  not.  of  course,  be  available 
the  day  after  a  ceasefire  occurred,  but  would 
gradually  be  realized  as  withdrawal  and 
demobilization  occurred. 

Within  perhaps  18  months  to  two  years 
after  a  ceasefire,  this  930  billion  In  budg- 
etary savings  would  be  available  to  add  to 
the  970  billion  net  growth  In  budget  reve- 
nues— a  total  gross  addition  of  990  billion 
to  resources  available  for  other  public 
purposes. 

I*rom  this  990  bllUon,  we  must,  however, 
make  several  deductions  before  arriving  at 
a    net    fiscal    dividend   freely    available    for 
^  domestic  use. 

We'can  expect  a  fairly  significant  buUt-ln 
growth  In  federal  civilian  expenditures  over 
the  next  five  years.  As  the  OI's  come  home 
from  Vietnam,  educational  expenditures  un- 
der the  Ol  bill  of  rights  will  naturally  In- 
crease. Bven  If  Interest  rates  rise  no  fiirther, 
the  roll-over  of  older  debt  Into  new  Issues 
Will  Increase  interest  payments.  Expendi- 
tures under  the  Medicaid  program  will  rise, 
although  at  a  slower  pace  than  in  the  last 
few  years.  A  larger  population  and  Income 
almost  automatically  lead  to  higher  public 
expenditures  In  many  areas:  more  people 
visit  national  parks  and  the  Park  Service's 
outlays  grow;  more  tax  returns  are  filed  and 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  must  expand 
to  handle  them;  as  airplane  travel  Increases, 
federal  expenditures  on  air  traific  safety  and 
control  rise;  and  so  on  down  the  list.  Social 
security  benefits  will  almost  certainly  rise 
sharply  If  past  practice  Is  followed  under 
which  the  Congress  tends  to  raise  benefit 
levels  more  or  lees  In  line  with  payroll  reve- 
nues. For  all  of  these  reasons,  I  believe  one 
must  allow  for  a  "built-in"  growth  of  fed- 
eral expenditures  by  some  $35  bllUon  over 
the  next  five  years.  Subtracting  this  935  bil- 
lion from  the  990  billion  additional  resources 
calculated  above  leaves  965  billion  for  the 
fiscal  dividend. 

But  yet  another  deduction  must  be  made. 
Barring  major  changes  In  defense  policies, 
nxllltary  spending  for  non-Vietnam  purposes 
will  siirely  rise  significantly  over  the  next 
five  years.  There  are  /Ire  major  factors  work- 
ing towaTxls  an  Increase  In  military  expend- 
Ittires. 

1.  Military  and  civilian  pay  increases .  There 
are  now  3  V^  million  men  In  the  Armed  Forces. 
In  addition  some  13  million  civilian  em- 
ployees, about  45  percent  of  the  fed«^  total, 
work  for  the  Department  of  Defense.  As 
wages  and  salaries  In  the  private  sector  of 
the  economy  rise,  the  pay  scales  of  these 
military  and  civilian  employees  of  the  De- 
fense Department  must  also  be  raised.  The 
military  and  civilian  ptay  raise  schediiled  for 
this  coming  July  1  will  add  some  92  3  billion 
to  the  Defense  budget.  If  we  assume,  con- 
servatively, that  In  succeeding  years  private 
wage  and  salary  Increases  average  4  to  4>/^ 
percent  per  year,  the  payroll  costs  of  the 
Pentagon  wUl  rise  by  about  91  ^  billion  each 
year. 

2.  The  future  expenditure  consequences  of 
already  ajtproved  loeapcms  systems.  A  large 
number  of  new  and  complex  weapons  sys- 
tems have  been  approved  as  part  of  our  de- 
fense posture;  the  bulk  of  the  spending  on 


which   has   not  yet  occurred.'  Some  major 
examples  are: 
The  Mlnuteman  in  mlssUe,  with  MIRV's; 

cost.  94  4  billion. 

The  Poseidon  missile,  with  lORV's:  cost. 
Including  conversion  of  81  PoUula  subs,  96^- 
90 14  billion. 

The  Safeguard  ABM  system,  with  a  cur- 
rently estimated  cost,  including  nuclear  war- 
heads, of  some  98  billion,  plus  hundreds  of 
millions  per  year  In  operating  costs. 

The  P-14  Navy  fighter  plane  In  three  ver- 
sions; the  1070  posture  statement  Indicates 
that  the  entire  P-4  force  of  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  nxay  be  replaced  by  the  P-I4.  If 
so.  the  total  Investment  and  operational  cost 
of  this  system  over  a  10-year  period  should 
be  well  In  excess  of  920  billion. 

A  new  P-15  alr-to-alr  combat  fighter  for 
the  Air  Force. 

Three  nuclear  attack  carriers  at  a  currently 
estimated  cost  of  9525-9640  million  each. 

62  new  naval  escort  vessels,  at  an  Invest- 
ment cost  of  nearly  96  billion. 
A  number  of  new  amphibious  assault  stilpe. 
A    new    Navy    anti-submarine    plane,    the 
VSX,  at  a  cost  of  92-92 >^   billion. 

A  new  continental  air-defense  system,  in- 
cluding a  complex  "look-down"  radar  and  an 
extensive  modification  program  for  the  cur- 
rent F-106  Interceptor. 

These  do  not  exhaust  the  list  of  new  weep- 
on  systems  already  a  part  of  the  approved 
defense  posture.  But  they  do  give  some  Idea 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  expenditures  in- 
volved. 

3.  Cost  Escalation.  The  weapons  systems 
costs  given  for  each  of  the  systems  listed 
above  represent  current  estimates.  But,  as 
this  Committee  Is  well  aware,  past  experi- 
ence Indicates  that  final  costs  of  complex 
military  hardware  systems  almost  always  ex- 
ceed original  estimates. 

A  study  of  missile  systems  In  the  lOSO's  and 
early  I960's  revealed  that  the  average  unit 
coat  of  missiles  was  3.2  times  the  original 
estimates. 

The  nuclear  carrier  Nimltz,  now  under 
construction,  was  estimated  In  1967  to  cost 
9440  million.  One  year  later  the  estimate  was 
raised  to  9636  million.  No  new  esUmates  have 
been  released,  but  given  the  rapidly  rising 
cost  of  shlpbuUdlng,  it  U  almost  certain  that 
this  latter  Qgure  will  be  exceeded. 

In  January  1968  the  Defense  Department 
proposed  a  plan  for  building  68  naval  escort 
vessels  at  a  total  cost  of  93  bllUon.  In  Janu- 
ary 1969  the  estimated  costs  of  that  program 
had  risen  to  96  billion. 

The  cost  of  modernizing  the  carrier  Mid- 
way was  originally  given  as  988  million,  and 
the  work  was  scheduled  to  be  completed  in 
24  months.  In  January  1969  the  cost  esti- 
mate was  doubled,  to  9178  million,  and  the 
time  estimate  also  doubled,  to  48  months. 
The  Air  Force's  manned  orbiting  labora- 
tory (the  MOL)  was  originally  announced 
by  President  Johnson  at  a  cost  of  91.6  bll- 
Uon. The  latest  estimate  was  93  bUUon. 

In  many  cases  the  rising  unit  costs  of 
these  systems  forces  reevaluatlon  of  the  pro- 
gram and  a  reduction  in  the  number  pur- 
chased. The  F-111  program  is  a  classic  case 
in  point.  Consequently  the  aggregate  costs 
of  the  procurement  budget  do  not  rise  by  the 
same  percentage  as  the  inflation  in  unit 
costs.  Nevertheless,  cost  escalation  does  tend 
to  drive  the  total  military  budget  upward. 
4.  Weaporu  systems  under  development, 
advocated  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  but 
not  yet  approved  for  deployment.  In  addition 


*  For  most  of  the  systems  listed  below,  the 
decision  to  procure  the  Item  has  already  been 
made.  In  a  few  cases,  such  as  the  Navy^s  VSX 
antisubmarine  plane,  procurement  has  not 
yet  been  approved,  but  development  Is  well 
along,  and  ofllclal  statements  of  Defense  De- 
partment officials  have  already  indicated  that 
the  system  Is  moat  Ukely  to  be  approved. 


to  weapons  systems  already  approved,  there 
are  a  large  number  of  systems,  currently 
under  development,  which  are  being  advo- 
cated for  deployment  by  the  Joint  Chiefj 
Among  these  items  are: 

The  AMSA — advanced  manned  strategic 
aircraft — a  supersonic  Intercontinental 
bomber  designed  as  a  foUow-on  to  the  B-6J. 
President  Johnson's  proposed  1970  budget 
requested  977  million  for  advanced  develop- 
ment.  Secretary  Laird  proposed  an  additional 
923  million  to  shorten  design  time  and  start 
full-scale  engineering  development.  This  no 
mUllon  will  be  supplemented  by  935  million 
of  carryover  funds.  The  Investment  cost  oj 
the  AMSA,  If  procurement  decision  Is  znad« 
are  difficult  to  estimate,  but  it  Is  hard  to  s«« 
how  they  could  be  less  than  910  million. 

The  main  new  battle  tank  is  now  in  pro- 
duction engineering.  Depending  on  the  num. 
her  purchased,  a  procurement  decision  win 
involve  Investment  costs  of  91  to  91^  billion. 
A  new  advanced  strategic  missile  In  super- 
hard  silos  Is  being  advocated  by  the  Air 
Force.  >^^ 

A  new  attack  aircraft,  the  AX,  Is  under 
development  for  the  Air  Force. 

The  Navy  is  proposing  a  major  shipbuild- 
ing and  reconversion  program  to  replace  or 
modernize  large  numbers  of  its  older  vessel* 
A  new  continental  air  defense  Interceptor, 
the  F-12,  Is  being  advocated  by  the  Air  Force 
A  new  underwater  strategic  missile  system 
(the  ULMS)  is  under  development  for  the 
Navy. 

In  the  normal  course  of  events,  not  all  of 
these  new  systems  will  be  adopted  In  the  next 
five  years.  But,  In  the  normal  course  of  events, 
some  win  be. 

5.  Mutual  escalation  of  the  strategic  arms 
race.  The  United  States  Is  currently  planning 
to  equip  its  Mlnuteman  ni  and  Poseidon 
missiles  with  multiple  Independently  tar- 
geted reentry  vehicles  (MIRV's).  MIRV  test- 
ing has  been  underway  for  some  time.  TTie 
original  purpose  of  MIRV's  was  as  a  hedge 
against  the  development  of  a  large-scale  So- 
viet ABM  system.  In  order  to  preserve  our 
second-strike  retaliatory  capability  in  the 
face  of  such  Soviet  development.  Recently, 
however.  Pentagon  officials  have  Indicated 
that  we  are  designing  Into  our  MIRV's  the 
accuracy  needed  to  destroy  missile  sites— 
an  accuracy  much  greater  than  needed  to 
preserve  the  clty-destroylng  capability  of  a 
retaliatory  force.  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird, 
In  recent  testimony  before  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Conuntttee.  for  example,  asked  for  addi- 
tional funds  to  "Improve  significantly  the 
acctiracy  of  the  Poeeldon  missile,  thus  en- 
hancing Its  effectiveness  against  hard  tar- 
gets." 

Putting  MIRV's  with  hard-target  killing 
capabilities  on  Poseidon  alone  will  equip  the 
U.S.  strategic  forces  with  4000-5000  missile- 
destroying  warheads.  Viewed  from  Soviet  eyes 
the  United  States  appears  to  be  acquiring 
the  capability  of  knocking  out  Soviet  land- 
based  missile  force  In  a  first  strike.  It  might 
be  argued  that  the  difficulties  of  attaining 
a  hard-target  klUlng  capability  on  our 
MIRV's  are  so  great  that  the  objective  will 
not  be  realized  for  many  years.  If  ever.  But 
without  attempting  to  evaluate  this  observa- 
tion, let  me  point  out  that  what  counts  in  the 
arms  race  Is  the  Soviet  reactions  to  our  an- 
nouncement. And,  like  our  own  conservative 
planners,  the  Soviets  must  assume  that  we 
win  attain  our  objectives. 

The  United  States  has  announced  that  in 
answer  to  the  200-Sovlet  22-9's — which  may 
be  expanded  and  IiCIRV'd  Into  800  to  1000 
hard-target  warheads — It  will  build  an  ABM 
system.  What  must  the  Soviet  reaction  be 
when  faced  with  the  potential  of  4000-5000 
hard-target  killers  on  Poseidon  alone?  As 
they  respond — perhaps  with  an  even  larger 
submarine  missile  force  than  now  planned, 
or  by  developing  mobUe  land-based  missiles— 
we  may  be  forced  Into  stUI  another  round 
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of  strategic  arms  building.  This  may  not  oc- 
cur. But  its  likelihood  should  not  be  com- 
pletely discounted. 

I  have  seen  several  arguments  as  to  why  a 
new  round  In  the  strategic  arms  race  will 
not  be  touched  off  by  current  U.S.  poUcy.  I 
think  they  are  dubious  at  best.  One  argunient 
notes  that  the  U.S.  development  of  MIRV's 
and  ABM  is  being  made  against  a  "greater- 
than-expected"  threat — I.e.,  a  Soviet  threat 
larger  than  current  intelligence  estimates 
project.  Hence,  runs  the  argument,  should 
the  Soviets  respond  to  our  new  develop- 
ments, this  response  has  already  been  taken 
into  account  In  the  "greater-than-expected" 
threat  against  which  we  are  currently  build- 
ing. Consequently,  we  would  not  have  to  re- 
spond ourselves  with  a  still  further  strategic 
arms  buildup.  But  this  misses  the  very  na- 
ture of  "greater-than-exi>ected"  threat  plan- 
ning. Once  the  Soviets  proceed  to  deploy  a 
force  which  approaches  the  current  "greater- 
than-expected"  threat,  then  by  definition 
a  new  "greater-than-expected"  threat  is  gen- 
erated, and  additional  strategic  arms  exi>end- 
Itures  are  undertaken  to  meet  It.  This  Is 
the  heart  of  the  dynamics  of  a  strategic  arms 
race. 

Another  argument  is  often  used  to  dis- 
count the  mutual  escalation  threat  posed  by 
MIRV's.  Multiple  warheads,  it  is  argued. 
make  an  efTective  large  area  ABM  practically 
impossible  to  attain.  Hence,  deployment  of 
MIRV's  destroys  the  rationale  for  a  large- 
scale,  city  defense,  ABM.  So  long  as  MIRV's 
do  not  have  the  accuracy  to  destroy  enemy 
missiles  on  the  ground,  this  argimient  might 
Indeed  have  some  validity.  But  once  they 
acquire  hard-target  kUling  capabUlty — or 
the  Soviets  think  they  have  such  capability — 
they  are  no  longer  simply  a  means  of  pene- 
trating ABM's  and  preserving  a  second-strike 
retaliatory  force;  they  provide,  In  the  eyes 
of  the  enemy,  a  first-strike  capability, 
against  which  he  must  respond. 

Given  these  various  factors  tending  to 
drive  up  the  cost  of  the  non-Vietnam  com- 
ponents of  the  military  budget,  by  how  much 
are  annual  defense  expenditures,  outside  of 
Vietnam,  likely  to  rise  over  the  next  five 
years?  Obviously,  there  Is  no  pat  answer  to 
this  question.  Any  projection  must  be  highly 
tentative.  But  assuming  the  Increase  In  clvl- 
Uan  and  military  pay  mentioned  earlier,  cal- 
culating the  annual  costs  of  the  approved 
weafwns  systems  listed  above,  and  allowing 
lor  only  modest  cost  escalation  In  Individual 
systems.  It  seems  Ukely  that  on  these  three 
grounds  alone  non-Vietnam  military  expend- 
itures by  1974  wlU  be  almost  920  bllUon 
higher  than  they  are  In  fiscal  1969.  They  will, 
in  other  words,  almost  fully  absorb  the  sav- 
ings realizable  from  a  cessation  of  hostilities 
in  Vietnam.  And  this  calculation  leaves  out 
of  account  the  possibility  of  more  than  mod- 
est cost  escalation,  the  adoption  of  large  new 
systems  like  the  AMSA,  and  a  further  roimd 
of  strategic  arms  escalation. 

I  might  note  that  the  1970  defense  budget — 
even  after  the  reductions  announced  by  Sec- 
retaiy  Laird — already  Incorporates  the  first 
round  of  this  Increase.  From  fiscal  1969  to 
fiscal  1970,  the  non-Vietnam  part  of  the  de- 
fense budget  will  rise  by  96>4  to  96  bllUon, 
after  allocating  to  It  the  Pentagon's  share  of 
the  forthcoming  mUltary  and  civilian  pay 
raise.  In  one  year,  almost  30  percent  of  this 
$20  bllUon  rise  will  apparently  take  place. 

Starting  out  with  an  additional  970  bil- 
lion In  federal  revenues  over  the  next  five 
years,  plus  a  920  blUlon  saving  from  a  cease- 
fire In  Vietnam,  we  earlier  calculated  a  990 
bllUon  gross  Increase  In  federal  budgetary 
resources.  From  this  we  substracted  the  935 
blUlon  growth  of  "built-in"  clvlUan  expendi- 
tures and  now  we  must  ftirther  substract  a 
$20  bllUon  rise  In  non- Vietnam  military  out- 
lays, leaving  a  net  fiscal  dividend  in  fiscal 
1974  of  something  In  the  order  of  936  bllUon, 
avaUable  for  discretionary  use  In  meeting 
high  priority  public  needs  or  additional  tax 


cuts.  That  936  billion.  In  turn.  Is  Itself  sub- 
ject to  further  reduction  should  major  new 
weapons  systems  be  approved,  or  should 
another  round  In  the  strategic  arms  race 
take  place. 

Let  me  make  It  clear,  of  course,  that  there 
Is  nothing  Inevitable  about  this  projection  of 
military  expenditures.  Some  of  the  weapons 
systems  I  listed  are  In  early  stages  of  procure- 
ment. Other  areas  In  the  mlUtary  budget  can 
be  analyzed,  reviewed,  and  If  warranted,  re- 
duced as  a  budgetary  offset  to  the  new  sys- 
tems. Hopefully,  disarmament  negotiations  It 
held  quickly,  may  prevent  mutual  strategic 
escalation.  My  projection  assumes  that  no  , 
changes  in  basic  policies,  postures,  and  force 
levels  occur.  It  Is  obviously  the  whole  purpose 
of  these  hearings  to  examine  thb.t  assump- 
tion, In  the  context  of  other  national 
priorities. 

n.   THX  BASIC  FACTORS  BEHIND  RISING  MILXTART 
BUDGETS 

While  the  budget  projection  simmiarlzed 
at>ove  discusses  some  of  the  specific  weapons 
systems  which  are  Ukely  to  cause  the  defense 
budget  to  expand  sharply  In  the  next  five 
years.  It  does  not  address  Itself  to  the  under- 
lying forces  which  threaten  to  produce  this 
outcome.  In  the  first  half  of  the  1960's  the 
military  budget  ran  at  about  $60  billion  per 
year.  With  those  funds  not  only  were  US. 
strategic  and  conventional  forces  maintained, 
they  were  sharply  Improved  in  both  quantity 
and  quaUty.  Both  land-  and  sea-based  missile 
forces  were  rapidly  Increased.  Similarly  dra- 
matic Increases  in  the  general  purpose  forces 
were  undertaken.  Fourteen  Army  divisions, 
undermanned,  trained  primarily  for  tactical 
nuclear  war,  and  short  of  combat  consum- 
ables were  expanded  to  over  16  Vj  divisions, 
most  of  them  fully  manned.  Equipment  and 
logistic  supply  lines  were  sharply  Increased. 
The  16  tactical  air  wings  were  expanded  to  21. 
Sea-lift  and  alr-Uft  capability  were  radically 
Improved. 

In  short,  on  $50  billion  per  year  in  the 
early  1960's,  it  appeared  to  be  possible  to  buy 
not  only  the  maintenance  of  a  given  mlUtary 
capability,  but  a  sharp  increase  in  that  ca- 
pability. By  the  early  1970'8,  taking  into  ac- 
count general  price  inflation  In  the  economy 
plus  military  and  civilian  pay  increases,  it 
would  take  $63-966  bllUon  to  maintain  the 
same  purchasing  power  as  950  billion  In  1965. 
Yet,  as  I  have  indicated  earlier,  even  on  con- 
servative assumptions  the  non-Vietnam  mili- 
tary budget  Is  likely  to  approach  $80  bllUon 
by  fiscal  1974 — $15  to  $17  bUllon  more  than 
the  amount  needed  to  duplicate  the  general 
purchasing  power  the  pre-Vletnam  budget 
had — a  budget  which  already  was  providing 
significant  Increases  In  mlUtary  strength. 
Why  this  escalation?  What  forces  are  at 
work? 

While  there  are  a  number  of  reasons  for 
this  Increase,  I  would  suggest  that  four  are 
particularly  Important. 

First,  the  impact  of  modem  technology  on 
the  strategic  nuclear  forces.  During  most  of 
the  1960's  the  primary  goal  of  our  strategic 
nuclear  forces  was  the  preservation  of  an  "as- 
sured destruction  edacity" — the  ablUty  to 
absorb  an  enemy's  first  strike  and  retaUate 
devastatlngly  on  his  homeland.  In  turn  this 
capability  "provided  nuclear  deterrence 
against  a  potential  aggressor.  In  general  this 
covUd  be  described  as  a  stable  situation.  In 
part  because  of  the  technology  Involved.  To 
motint  a  first  strike,  an  aggressor  would  have 
to  be  assured  that  he  could  knock  out  all—* 
or  substantially  aU — of  his  opponent's  mis- 
siles. Since  missiles  did  not  have  100  percent 
rellablUty  and  accuracy  for  this  task,  more 
than  one  attacking  missile  would  have  to  be 
targeted  on  the  enemy  missile  force.  For  every 
missile  added  by  the  "defender,"  the  attacker 
would  have  to  add  more  than  one.  Hence,  It 
was  easy  to  show  that  first-strike  capablUty 
could  not  be  attained,  since  the  opposing  side 
could  counter  and  maintain  his  second -strike 
capablUty  as  a  less-than-equal  cost.  And.  of 


course,  the  existence  of  mobile  submarine 
launched  missiles  made  the  stability  of  the 
system  even  greater. 

But  the  development  of  MIRV's,  and  more 
critically  the  development  of  guidance  sys- 
tems which  are  designed  to  make  them  accu- 
rate enough  to  "kill"  enemy  missiles  on  the 
ground,  changes  this  balance.  Now  a  single 
attacking  missile,  with  multiple  warheads, 
can  theoretically  take  out  several  enemy  mls- 
sUes.  The  advantage  to  the  first  attacker  rises 
sharply.  Strategic  planners  on  both  sides,  pro- 
jecting these  developments  into  the  future, 
react  sharply  in  terms  of  the  danger  they  F»er- 
celve  their  own  forces  to  be  facing.  Add  to 
this  the  development  of  ABM,  which — how- 
ever initially  deployed — raises  fears  In  the 
minds  of  enemy  planners  that  It  can  be  ex- 
tended to  protect  cities  against  his  submarine 
launched  missiles,  and  escalation  of  the  stra- 
tegic arms  race  becomes  increasingly  Ukely. 
The  Impact  of  changing  technology  on  stra- 
tegic arms  budgets,  therefore,  Is  one  of  the 
driving  forces  which  changes  the  prospects  of 
post-Vietnam  mlUtary  expenditures  from 
what  they  might  have  seemed  several  years 
ago. 

The  second  major  factor  in  driving  arms 
bvAgets  up  is  the  propensity  of  military 
planners  to  prepare  against  almost  every  con- 
ceivable  contingency  or  risk.  And  this  applies 
both  to  force  level  planning  and  to  the  de- 
sign of  Individual  weapwris  systems.  Forces 
are  built  to  cover  possible,  but  very  remote, 
contingencies.  Individual  weapons  systems 
are  crowded  with  electronic  equipment  and 
built  with  capabilities  for  dealing  with  a  very 
wide  range  of  possible  situations,  including 
some  highly  unUkely  ones. 

If  military  technology  were  standing  still, 
this  propensity  to  cover  remote  contingen- 
cies might  lead  to  a  large  mlUtary  budget, 
but  not  to  a  rapidly  expanding  one.  As 
technology  continually  advances,  however, 
two  developments  occur:  (1)  As  we  learn 
about  new  technology,  we  project  It  for- 
ward Into  the  Soviet  arsenal,  thereby  creat- 
ing new  potential  contingencies  to  be  cov- 
ered by  our  own  forces;  (2)  The  new  tech- 
nology raises  the  possibility  of  designing 
weapons  systems  to  guard  against  contin- 
gencies which  It  had  not  been  possible  to 
protect  against  previously. 

Continually  advancing  technology  and  the 
risk  aversion  of  mlUtary  planners,  there- 
fore, combine  to  produce  ever  more  com- 
plex and  expensive  weapons  systems  and 
ever  more  contingencies  to  guard  against. 
Let  me  give  some  examples. 
According  to  Dr.  John  S.  Foster  Jr..  Deputy 
Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engineer- 
ing In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Armed 
Service  Committee  last  year,  the  Poseidon 
missile  system  was  originally  designed  to 
penetrate  the  Soviet  TALLINN  system— a 
system  originally  thought  to  be  a  widespread 
ABM  defense.  When  this  system  turned  out 
to  be  an  anti-aircraft  system,  the  deploy- 
ment decision  on  the  Poseidon  was  not  re- 
vised. Rather  It  was  continued  as  a  hedge 
against  a  number  of  other  possible  Soviet 
developments,  including  In  Dr.  Poster's 
words  the  possibility  that  "the  Mlnuteman 
force  could  be  threatened  by  either  rapid 
deployment  of  the  current  Soviet  SS-9  or 
by  MIRV'lng  their  existing  missiles  and  Im- 
proving acctiracy." 

Once  the  Soviets  began  to  deploy  the 
SS-9  In  apparently  larger  numbers  than  ear- 
lier estimated,  however,  this  gave  rise  to 
the  decUlon  to  deploy  a  "Safeguard"  ABM 
defense  of  Mlnuteman  sites. 

In  short  the  sequence  went  like  this:  (H 
The  Poeeldon  deployment  decision  was 
made  against  a  threat  which  never  ma- 
terialized; (2)  despite  the  disappearance  of 
the  threat  against  which  It  was  designed, 
the  Poseidon  was  continued,  presumably  as 
a  hedge  against  other  potential  threats.  In- 
cluding f aster- than-expected  iSovlet  deploy- 
ment of  the  SS-9;   (3)   but  now  a  decision 
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baa  b««n  mad*  to  hedge  ac*lnst  the  S8-0 
by  buUdlog  ■  "bard- point"  ABM — eo  we  are 
preaumably  building  the  Poeeldon  aa  a 
hedge  agalnat  a  number  of  poealble  Soviet 
threats,  includlnf  the  88-9,  and  then 
buUdtnc  a  hedge  on  top  of  that:  (4)  finally, 
new  tecbnolofy  baa  made  It  poealble  to  de- 
sign a  hard  target  killing  accuracy  into  the 
Poeeldon— an  accuracy  not  needed  to  pre- 
•enre  our  aecond  strike  capability  sgalnat 
either  the  SS-0  or  a  Soviet  ABM  The  tech- 
nology is  available — why  not  use  It!  Tet  the 
existence  of  that  capability  may  well  force 
a  major  Soviet  response. 

Mfjother  example  of  hedging  agalnat  re- 
mote threats  la  the  currently  planned  pro- 
gram of  improvements  in  our  continental 
air  defense  system.  The  existing  SAOE  sys- 
tem coat  $18  billion  to  install  but  la  appar- 
ently not  very  effective  agalnat  low-altitude 
bomber  attack  Although  the  Soviets  have 
no  alsable  intercontinental  bomber  threat. 
the  dedalon  haa  been  made  to  go  ahead  with 
major  Inveatmenta  In  a  new  air  defenae  sys- 
tem. The  major  reaaona  given  for  thla  de- 
clalon  are  theae:  to  deter  the  Sovleta  from  de- 
ciding to  reverse  their  long-standing  policy 
and  develop  a  new  bomber:  to  guard  agalnat 
one-way  Kamikaze-type  attacks  by  Soviet 
ovedlxpn-range  bombers:  and  to  protect  those 
gf  ouf  jplaallea  which  would  be  withheld  In 
a  retaliatory  atrlke  There  la  admittedly  no 
direct  threat  to  be  covered.  But  a  number  of 
more  remote  threata  are  covered.  And  alnce 
we  cannot  defend  our  cities  agalnat  Soviet 
mlaallea,  it  gives  small  comfort  to  have  them 
protected  against  as  yet  non-exlatlng  bomb- 
era  or  Kamikaze  attacka 

Another  case  In  point  la  the  new  F-14  Navy 
aircraft.  Both  the  P-lllB  and  ita  successor, 
the  Initial  version  of  the  P-14,  were  designed 
to  stand  off  from  the  carrier  fleet  and,  with 
the  complex  Phoenix  alr-to-alr  missile,  de- 
fend the  fleet  from  a  Soviet  supwraonlc  bom.b- 
er  plus  missile  threat.  In  the  context  of  a 
major  Soviet  attack  agalnat  our  carrier  forces. 
But  aa  the  Senate  Defense  Preparedneaa  Sub- 
committee noted  last  year,  thla  threat  la 
"either  limited  or  doea  not  exlat."  Or  aa 
Chairman  Mahon  of  the  Houae  Appropria- 
tions Committee  noted.  "The  bomber  threat 
against  the  fleet,  as  you  know,  haa  been  pre- 
dicted by  Navy  ofllclala  for  soms  Urns.  It  baa 
not,  of  course,  developed  to  date." 

The  problem  of  what  contingencies  and 
risks  are  to  be  guarded  agalnat  goes  to  the 
very  heart  of  priority  analyala.  Primarily 
what  we  buy  In  the  military  budget  la  an 
attampt  to  protect  the  nation  and  Ita  vital 
Interests  abroad  from  the  danger  and  risks 
poaed  by  hostile  forces.  We  seek  either  to 
deter  the  hostile  force  from  ever  undertaking 
the  partlcxilar  action  or.  If  worst  cornea  to 
worst,  to  ward  off  the  action  when  It  does 
occur.  Similarly.  In  designing  particular 
weapons  systems,  the  degree  of  complexity 
and  the  performance  requirements  built  Into 
the  systems  depends  In  part  on  an  evaluation 
of  the  various  kinds  of  contingencies  which 
the  weapon  la  expected  to  face  Now  there 
are  almost  an  unlimited  number  of  "threats" 
which  can  be  conceived.  The  likelihood  of 
their  occurrence,  however,  ranges  from  a  sig- 
nificant possibility  to  a  very  remote  contin- 
gency. Moreover,  the  size  of  the  forces  and 
complexity  of  the  weapons  systems  needed 
to  guard  against  a  particular  set  of  threats 
depends  upon  whether  the  threats  material- 
ize simultaneously  or  not.  If  they  do  not 
occur  simultaneously,  then  very  often  forces 
developed  to  meet  one  contingency  can  be 
dsploysd  acalnat  another  But  the  probabU- 
Ity  of  two  or  more  remote  contingencies  oc- 
curring simultaneously  Is  obviously  even 
lower  than  either  taken  separately. 

Clearly  we  cannot  prepare  against  every 
conceivable  contingency.  Bven  with  a  de- 
fense budget  twice  the  present  tW  billion, 
we  could  not  do  that.  The  real  question  of 
priorities  Involves  the  balance  to  be  struck 
between  attempting  to  buy  protection 
against  the  more  remote  contingencies  and 


using  thoae  funda  for  domestic  purposes  In 
any  given  caae.  thU  is  not  a  Judgment  which 
can  be  aaalsted  by  drawing  up  dogmatic  rules 
In  advance.  And.  alnce  It  la  a  queatlon  of 
balancing  priorities.  It  Is  not  a  question 
which  can  be  answered  solely  on  military 
grounds  or  with  military  expertise  alone — 
although  such  expertise  must  form  an  eaaen- 
tlal  component  of  the  declalon  process. 

For  what  It  la  worth.  It  la  my  own  Judg- 
ment that  we  generally  have  tended  in  the 
poatwar  period  to  tip  the  balance  too  strongly 
in  favor  of  spending  large  sums  In  attempt- 
ing to  cover  a  wide  range  of  remote  contin- 
gencies And.  as  I  have  pointed  out.  this 
tendency — combined  with  the  relentless  abil- 
ity of  modem  technology  to  create  new  con- 
tingencies and  new  systenu  to  oombat  them — 
threatens  to  produce  slsable  Increases  in  the 
defense  budget. 

A  third  Important  factor  which  U  respon- 
sible for  driving  up  the  alse  of  defenae 
budgeU  U  "modemlzaUon  lnflatlon"<  The 
weapona  systems  we  now  buy  are  vastly  more 
ooatly  than  thoae  we  bought  10  or  20  years 
ago  The  P-111  A  and  the  P-14A.  for  example, 
will  coat  10  to  ao  tlmea  what  a  tactical  air- 
craft coat  at  the  time  of  Korea  A  small  part 
of  thla  Increaae  la  due  to  general  inflation. 
But  by  far  the  largeat  part  is  due  to  the 
growing  complexity  and  advanced  perform- 
ance of  the  weapons.  In  the  caae  of  tactical 
aircraft,  speed,  range,  bombload,  accuracy  of 
flre.  loiter  Ume.  ability  to  locate  targeta,  and 
other  characterlatlca  are  many  tUnea  greater 
than  modela  one  or  two  decades  older.  The 
same  kinds  of  performance  compartaon  can 
be  drawn  between  OMdem  mlaalle  destroyers 
and  their  older  counterparts,  and  between 
modem  carriers  and  their  predecessors.  We 
pay  sharply  increased  coats  to  obUln  sharply 
increased  performance.  Tet  asldom  If  ever  la 
this  advance  In  "quality"  ua«d  to  JuatUy  a 
reduction  In  the  number  of  planea  or  carriers 
or  deatroyers  or  tanka  If  bomb  carrying  ca- 
pacity and  lethal  effectiveness  Is  doubled  or 
tripled,  then  presumably  a  smaller  number  of 
new  planea  can  do  the  same  Job  as  a  larger 
number  of  old  planes.  But  the  numbers  gen- 
erally stay  the  same  or  Increaae.  Aa  a  con- 
sequence, modernization  Inflation  primarily 
cauaea  a  net   increaae   In   military  budgeu 

rather  than  providing — at  leaat  partially 

a  reaaoned  baals  for  maintaining  military 
effectiveness  while  reducing  the  level  of 
forces. 

In  some  cases,  of  course  for  example, 
Soviet  fighter  aircraft — rising  enemy  capabil- 
ities may  reduce  the  pooalbillty  of  substitut- 
ing quaUty  for  quanUty  But  the  same  kind 
of  argument  Is  hard  to  adduce  for  such 
weapona  aa  carrlara  <»>  attack  bombers. 

The  fourth,  and  perhaps  moMt  important, 
reason  for  increasing  military  budgets  is  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  most  fundamental  de- 
cisions which  determine  the  size  of  these 
budgeU  are  seldom  subjected  to  outside  re- 
view and  only  occasionally  discussed  and  de- 
bated in  the  public  arena.  TTila  problem  U 
moat  acute  In  the  caae  of  the  budget  for  the 
natlon'a  general  purpoae  forces.  The  funda- 
mental aaaumptlons  and  objectives  of  the 
atrataglc  nuclear  forcea  are  more  generally 
known  and  debated.  But  the  assumptions, 
objectives  and  concepts  underlying  the  gen- 
eral purpose  forces — which  even  In  peace- 
time take  up  60  percent  of  the  defense 
budget — are  scarcely  known  and  discussed 
by  the  Congreaa  and  the  public.  Congress 
doea  examine  and  debate  the  wladom  and  ef- 
fectlveness  of  particular  weapona  systems— 
the  TPZ,  the  C-£A,  etc.  But  cbotcea  of  weap- 
ona  systems  form  only  a  part  of  the  complex 
of  decisions  which  determine  the  budget  for 
otir  general  purpoae  forcea. 

Thoae  declalona  can  conveniently  be  das- 
alOsd  Into  four  typea: 

1.  What  are  the  natton's  commitments 
around  the  world?  While  our  atratsgle  nu- 


•  Thls  Is  the  term  ua«d  by  Malcolm  Hoag. 


clear  forcea  are  primarily  dealgned  to  deter  t 
direct  attack  on  the  United  States,  our  gen- 
eral purpose  forces  have  their  primary  Justi- 
fication m  terms  of  protecting  U.S.  Interests 
In  other  parts  of  the  world.  At  the  present 
time,  we  have  commitments  of  one  kind  or 
another,  to  help  defend  some  40-odd  natloni 
around  the  world — 10  ol  them  on  the  perlph. 
ery  of  the  Sovlet-Raatern  European  bloc  and 
Communlat  China.  Almost  all  of  these  com- 
mitments were  made  quite  aome  time  ago, 
but  they  are  atill  In  force.  Unleaa  we  wish 
to  rely  solely  on  "massive  retaliation"  as  a 
nteans  of  fulfilling  our  commitments,  they 
do  pose  a  fundamentAl  "ralson  d'etre"  for 
general  purpoae  forces  of  aome  alae. 

a.  Granted  the  exlatMice  of  theae  commit- 
ments, agalnat  what  aort  of  contingencies 
or  threats  do  we  build  our  peacetime  forces? 
A  ntimber  of  examples  will  help  illuatrate 
thla  aapect  of  declalon  making: 

Pre-Vietnam  (and.  barring  changes  in 
policy,  presumably  post- Vietnam),  our  gen- 
eral purpoae  forcea  were  buUt  to  fight 
simultaneously  a  NATO  war,  a  Red  Chinese 
attack  In  S.E.  Asia,  and  to  handle  a  minor 
problem  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  a'  la'  the 
Dominican  Republic.  Obviously  the  forces- 
In-belng  would  not  be  sufficient,  without 
further  mobilization,  to  complete  each  of 
theae  tasks.  But  they  were  planned  to  handle 
slmultaneoiisly  all  of  the  three  threats  long 
enough  to  enable  mobilisation  to  take  place 
If  that  should  prove  necessary. 

The  Navy  Is  designed,  among  other  tasks, 
to  be  capable  of  handling  an  all-out.  non- 
nuclear,  protracted  war  at  sea  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  Incremental  costs  of  m&intalnlng  in- 
belng  a  force  to  meet  the  Chinese  attack  con. 
Ungency,  probably  amounts  to  about  $6  bil- 
lion per  year.  When  in  1M6  the  nation  de- 
cided to  begin  Federal  mid  to  elementary  and 
secondary  education — which  has  subse- 
quently been  budgeted  at  less  than  $2  bil- 
lion a  year — a  major  national  debate  took 
place.  TO  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  there 
was  no  public  comment  or  debate  about  the 
"Chinese  contingency"  decision.  Tet  the  de- 
clalon waa  not  classified — it  was  publicly 
stated  In  the  unclassified  version  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense's  annual  posture  statement 
several  years  running.  This  Is  not  to  say  that 
the  decision  was  necessarily  wrong.  Rather, 
I  want  to  strees  that  It  has  a  very  major  Im- 
pact on  the  defenae  budget,  yet  was  not.  so 
far  aa  I  know,  debated  or  discussed  by  the 
Congress.  Thla  lack  of  debate  cannot  be  laid 
at  the  door  of  the  Pentagon,  since  the  Infor- 
mation waa  made  available  in  the  defense 
posture  statement. 

3.  Granted  the  commitments  and  contin- 
gencies, what  force  levels  are  needed  to  meet 
thoae  contingencies,  and  how  are  they  to  be 
based  and  deployed? 

The  Navy,  for  example,  has  15  attack  car- 
rier taak  forces.  The  carrier  forces  are  de- 
signed not  merely  to  provide  quick  response, 
surge  capability  for  air  power,  but  to  remain 
continually  on  station  during  a  confilct.  As 
a  consequence,  because  of  rotation,  overhaul, 
crew-leave,  and  other  considerations,  one  car- 
rier on  station  generally  requires  two  off'^ 
station  aa  back-up.  Thus  for  five  carriers  on 
sutlon,  we  have  ten  back-up  carriers.  (The 
"on-station"  to  "back-up"  ratio  depends  on 
the  distance  of  the  station  from  the  carriers' 
baae.  The  2/1  la  an  average  ratio.) 

The  pre- Vietnam  Army  18^  active  divi- 
sions with  eight  ready  reserve  divisions.  Tlie 
18V^  division  force  la  supported  by  a  planned 
as  tacUcal  air  wing  (only  ai  were  in-being 
pre- Vietnam). 

The  Navy  has  eight  anti-submarine  carried 
task  forces. 

Defense  plana  call  for  a  fast  amphiblout 
assault  capability,  sufficient  to  land  one  di- 
vision/air wing  in  the  Pacific  and  %  dlvl- 
slon/air  wing  In  the  Atlantic. 

The  force  levels  needed  to  meet  our  con- 
tingencies are,  of  course,  significantly  af- 
fected by  ths  military  decisions  ^nd  capa- 
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Mlltlas  of  OUT  allies.  The  U.S.  situation  in 
NATO,  for  example.  Is  strongly  affected  by 
whether  or  not  the  divisions  of  our  NATO 
allies  are  equipped  with  the  combat  consum- 
ables and  rapid  fire-power  weapons  enabling 
them  to  conduct  a  prolonged  conventional 

war. 

4,  With  what  weapons  system  should  the 
forces  be  equipped?  Such  questions  as  nuclear 
rersus  conventional  power  for  carrier  and 
carrier  escorts,  the  P-lllB  versus  the  P-14. 
the  extent  to  which  the  F-14  replaces  all  the 
Navy's  F-4'6.  muat,  of  course,  be  decided. 

Let  me  hasten  to  point  out  that  there  is 
BO  inexorable  logic  tying  one  set  of  decisions 
in  this  litany  to  another.  Do  not  think  that 
ooce  a  decision  has  been  made  on  commit- 
ments that  the  appropriate  contingencies  we 
must  prepare  against  are  obvious  and  need  no 
outside  review;  or  that  once  we  have  stipu- 
lated the  contingencies  that  the  necessary 
force  levels  are  automatically  determined  and 
can  be  left  solely  to  the  military  for  decision; 
or  that  once  force  levels  are  given,  decisions 
about  appropriate  weapons  systems  can  be 
dismissed  as  self-evident.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  slippage  and  room  for  Judgment  and  prior- 
ity debate  in  the  connection  between  any  two 
steps  in  the  process. 

Some  examples  might  help: 

There  Is  no  magic  relationship  between  the 
decision  to  build  for  a  "2^  war"  contingency 
(NATO  WEU-,  Red  Chinese  attack,  and  Wes- 
tern Hemisphere  trouble)  and  the  fact  that 
the  Navy  has  15  attack  carrier  task  forces.  In 
the  Washington  Naval  Disarmament  Treaty 
of  1921.  the  U.S.  Navy  was  allocated  15  capital 
ships.  All  during  the  nineteen  twenties  and 
thirties,  the  Navy  had  15  battleships.  Since 
1951  (with  temporary  exception  of  a  few 
years  during  the  Korean  war)  it  has  had  15  * 
attack  carriers,  the  "modem"  capital  ship." 
Missions  and  "contingencies"  have  changed 
sharply  over  the  last  45  years.  But  thla  par- 
ticular force  level  has  not. 

If  one  assumed,  (or  example,  that  the 
Navy's  carrier  force  should  provide  "surge" 
support  to  achieve  quick  air  cover  and  tac- 
tical bombardment  during  an  engagement, 
and  then  turned  the  Job  over  to  the  tactical 
Air  Force,  the  two-to-one  ratio  of  back-up 
carriers  to  on-statlon  carriers  would  not  have 
to  be  maintained  and  the  total  force  level 
could  be  reduced,  even  with  the  same  con- 
tingencies. The  wisdom  or  lack  of  wisdom  in 
such  a  change  would  depend  both  upon  a 
host  of  technical  factors  and  upon  a  priority 
decision — does  the  additional  "continuation" 
capability  as  opposed  to  "surge"  capability 
buy  advantages  worth  the  resources  devoted 
to  It,  on  the  order  of  $300-$400  million  per 
year  in  operating  and  replacement  costs  per 
carrier  task  force. 

Similar  questions  arise  in  other  areas.  Does 
the  16 ',4  division  Army  peacetime  force  need 
23  tactical  air  wings  for  support,  or  could  it 
operate  with  the  Marines'  one-to-one  ratio 
between  air  wings  and  divisions?  Granted 
the  15  carrier  task  forces,  must  all  of  their 
F-4s  be  replaced  by  F-14'b,  as  the  Navy  Is 
apparently  planning? 

In  short  there  is  b  logical  order  of  deci- 
sions— commitments  to  contingencies  to 
force  levels  to  weapons  systems — ^but  the 
links  between  them  are  by  no  means  inflex- 
ible, and  require  continuing  review  and 
oversight. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  I  am  impressed  by 
the  fact  that  the  Congress  tends  to  concen- 
trate primarily  upon  debate  about  weapons 
systems  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  Impor- 
tant elements  of  the  general  purpose  com- 
ponent of  the  defense  budget.  Many  of  the 
elements  Involved  In  military  budget  decision 
making  cannot,  of  course,  be  made  subject 


•  This  oibservatlon  Is  reported  by  Desmond 
P.  Wilson.  Evolution  of  the  Attack  Aircraft 
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to  speclflc  legUlatlon — I  find  it  hard  to  see 

how  the  Congress  could,  or  should,  legislate 
the  particular  contingencies  against  which 
the  peacetime  forces  should  be  built.  But  the 
Congress  is  the  nation's  principal  forum  in 
which  public  debate  can  be  focused  on  the 
basic  priorities  and  choices  facing  the  coun- 
try. It  ctui,  if  the  proper  Information  is 
available  and  the  proper  Institutional  frame- 
work created,  critically  but  responsibly  ex- 
amine and  debate  all  of  the  basic  assump- 
tions and  concepts  which  underlies  the 
military  budget.  And  It  can  do  so  in  the 
content  of  comparing  priorities.  The  Con- 
gress can  explicitly  discuss  whether  the  par- 
ticular risks  which  a  billion  dollar  force  level 
or  weapons  systems  profxjsal  Is  designed  to 
cover  are  serious  enough  In  comparison  with 
a  billion  dollars  worth  of  resources  devoted 
to  domestic  needs  to  warrant  going  ahead. 
By  so  doing,  the  Congress  aa  a  whole  can 
create  the  kind  of  understanding  and  polit- 
ical climate  in  which  its  own  Armed  Services 
and  Appropriations  Committees,  the  Presi- 
dent, his  Budget  Bureau,  and  his  Secretary 
of  Defense  can  effectively  review  and  control 
the  military  budget. 

This  brings  me  to  my  next  point.  The  size 
and  rapid  Increase  in  the  defense  budget 
is  often  blamed  on  the  military-Industrial 
complex.  Sometimes  it  Is  also  blamed  on  the 
fact  that  the  Budget  Bureau  uses  different 
procedvires  In  reviewing  the  military  budget 
than  It  does  in  the  case  of  other  agencies. 

The  uniformed  Armed  Services  and  large 
defense  contractors  clearly  exist.  Of  necessity, 
and  In  fact  quite  rightly,  they  have  views 
about  and  interests  In  military  budget  deci- 
sions. Tet  I  do  not  believe  that  the  "problem" 
of  military  budgets  Is  primarily  attributable 
to  the  so-called  military-Industrial  "com- 
plex." If  defense  contractors  were  all  as  dis- 
interested In  enlarging  sales  as  local  transit 
magnates.  If  retired  mllltery  officers  all  went 
Into  selling  soap  and  TV  sets  Instead  of  mis- 
siles. If  the  Washington  offices  of  defense  con- 
tractors all  were  moved  to  the  West  Coast, 
If  all  this  happened  and  nothing  else,  then  I 
do  not  believe  the  military  budget  would  be 
sharply  lower  than  It  now  Is.  Primarily  we 
have  large  military  budgets  because  the 
American  people.  In  the  cold  war  environ- 
ment of  the  nineteen  fifties  and  sixties,  have 
pretty  much  been  willing  to  buy  anything 
carrying  the  label  "Needed  for  National  Se- 
curity." The  political  climate  has,  until  re- 
cently, been  such  that,  on  fundamental  mat- 
ters. It  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  challenge 
military  Judgments,  and  still  avoid  the  stigma 
of  playing  fast  and  loose  with  the  national 
security. 

This  is  not  a  reflection  on  military  officers 
as  such.  As  a  group  they  are  well  above  aver- 
age m  competence  and  dedication.  But  in 
the  Interests  of  a  balanced  view  of  national 
priorities  we  need  to  get  ourselves  Into  a 
position  where  political  leaders  can  view  the 
expert  recommendations  of  the  military  with 
the  same  Independent  Judgment,  decent  re- 
spect, and  healthy  skepticism  that  they  view 
the  budgetary  recommendations  of  such 
other  experts  as  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, Surgeon  General,  and  the  Federal 
Manpower  Administration. 

I  think  the  same  approach  can  be  taken 
with  respect  to  the  procedures  used  by  the 
Budget  Bureau  to  review  the  Budget  of  the 
Defense  Department.  In  all  other  cases, 
agency  budget  requests  are  submitted  to  the 
Bureau,  which  reviews  the  budgets  and  then 
makes  Its  own  recommendations  to  the 
President  subject  to  appeal  by  the  agency 
head  to  the  President.  In  the  case  of  the  De- 
fense budget,  the  staff  of  the  Budget  Bureau 
and  the  staff  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
Jointly  review  the  budget  requests  of  the 
individual  armed  services.  The  staff  make 
recommendations  to  their  respective  superi- 
ors. The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Budget 
Director  then  meet  to  iron  out  differences 
of  view.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  then  sub- 
mits bis  budget  request  to  the  President, 


and  the  Budget  Director  has  the  right  of 
carrying  to  the  President  any  remaining 
areas  of  disagreement  he  thinks  warrant 
Presidential  review. 

Given  the  complexity  of  the  Defense 
budget  and  a  Secretary  of  Defense  with  a 
genuine  Interest  In  economy,  efficiency,  and 
effectiveness,  this  procedvu-e  has  many  ad- 
vantages. It  probably  tends  to  provide  the 
Budget  Director  with  better  information  on 
the  program  Issues  than  he  gets  from  other 
Departments.  I  think  the  procedtire  might 
perhaps  be  strengthened  if  the  practice  were 
Instituted  of  having  the  Budget  Director  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  jointly  submit  the 
budget  recommendation  to  the  President, 
noting  any  differences  of  view. 

But  essentially,  this  procedxiral  matter  Is 
of  relatively  modest  Importance.  The  Budget 
Bureau  can  effectively  dig  Into  and  review 
what  the  President  wants  It  to  review  tmder 
this  procedure  or  many  others.  It  can  raise 
questions  of  budgetary  priorities — question- 
ing, for  example,  the  worth  of  building 
forces  against  a  particular  set  of  contingen- 
cies on  grounds  of  higher  priority  domestic  ' 
needs — when  and  only  when  the  President 
feels  that  he  can  effectively  question  mili- 
tary Judgments  on  those  grounds. 

In  my  view  therefore,  the  Issues  of  the 
military-Industrial  complex,  and  of  budget 
review  procedures  are  Important.  But  they 
are  far  less  imp>ortant  than  the  basic  Issue 
of  public  attitudes,  public  understanding, 
and  the  need  to  generate  an  Informed  dis- 
cussion about  the  fundamentals  of  the  mili- 
tary budget  in  the  context  of  national 
priorities. 

With  this  in  mind,  let  me  suggest  a  few 
tentative  proposals  for  Improving  public  un- 
derstanding and  putting  the  military  budget 
In  a  priorities  framework. 

in.  TENTATIVE  PROPOSALS  FOR  IMPROVING  MIU- 
TARY  BUDCET  DECISIONS 

The  proposals  I  have  in  mind  are  addressed 
primarily  to  the  Congress.  As  I  noted  earlier, 
many  of  the  basic  assumptions  and  con- 
cepts which  determine  the  size  of  the  mili- 
tary budget  do  not  lend  themselves,  In  the 
first  Instance,  to  direct  legislative  actions. 
But  the  Congress  has  another  historic  func- 
tion— focusing  public  understanding  and 
debate  on  Important  national  concerns  as  a 
means  of  creating  the  framework  within 
which  both  the  Congress  and  the  President 
can  take  the  necessary  speclflc  actions.  It 
is  to  this  second  function  that  my  proposals 
are  addressed. 

As  you  know,  each  year  for  the  last  eight 
years  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  submitted 
to  the  Congress  an  annual  posture  state- 
ment. This  statement  contains  a  wealth  of 
information  and  analysis,  and  lays  out  most 
of  the  basic  assumptions  and  concepts  on 
which  the  military  budget  request  is  based. 
But,  as  I  pointed  out  earlier,  one  of  the 
most  fundamental  determinants  of  the  mili- 
tary budget,  particularly  the  general  pur- 
pose forces.  Is  the  set  of  overseas  commit- 
ments in  which  we  have  undertaken  to  de- 
fend other  nations.  Tet  the  Secretary  of 
State  submits  no  annual  posture  statement 
covering  his  area  of  responsibility  and  con- 
cern. Because  of  this  lack  of  a  State  Depart- 
ment posture  statement,  the  Defense  pos- 
ture statement  each  year  has  devoted  its 
lengthy  opening  sections  to  a  review  of  the 
foreign  policy  situation. 

Recommendation  1.  The  Secretary  of  State 
should  submit  to  the  Congress  each  year  a 
posture  statement.  This  statement  should, 
at  a  minimum,  outline  the  overseas  commit- 
ments of  the  United  States,  review  their 
contribution  or  lack  of  contribution  to  the 
nation's  vital  interests,  indicate  how  these 
commitments  are  being  affected  and  are 
likely  to  be  affected  by  developments  In  the 
international  situation,  and  relate  these  com- 
mitments and  Interests  to  the  military  post- 
ure of  the  United  States. 
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Tbe  D«f*ni»  postux*  ■tetamant  ItMlf  could 
b«  much  mora  uMful  to  the  Congreas  and 
th«  nation  IX  two  Important  Mta  of  addi- 
tional Inlormatlon  w«r«  suppUad: 

Reeomm«ndatioH  2.  The  Dafenaa  poature 
■tatement  ahould  incorporata  a  flv«-year  pro- 
jection of  the  futxire  expenditure  conae- 
quenoea  of  current  and  propoaed  military 
force  lerela.  weapons  procurement,  etc.  Tbla 
need  not,  and  should  not.  be  an  attempt  to 
forecast  future  decisions.  But  It  should  con- 
tain. In  effect,  the  five-year  budgetary  conse- 
quences of  past  decisions  and  of  those  pro- 
posed In  the  current  budget  request.  And  not 
only  should  this  sum  be  given  In  total,  but 
It  ahould  be  broken  into  meaningful  com- 
ponents. 

One  of  the  major  {»t>blems  In  prlc^ty 
analytsls  Is  the  fact  that  the  first  year's  ex- 
penditures on  the  procurement  of  new  weap- 
ons systems  Is  very  small.  Hence  It  Is  quite 
poaslble  In  any  one  year  for  the  Congreea  to 
authorize  and  appropriate.  In  sum,  a  rela- 
tively small  amount  for  several  new  systems 
which,  two  to  five  years  In  the  futxire.  use  up 
a  very  large  amount  of  budgetary  resources. 
All  sorts  of  technical  details  need  to  be 
worked  out  If  this  proposal  is  to  be  useful. 
What  Is  a  "decision"  about  a  weapons  sys- 
_tamf  The  Defense  Department  plans,  for 
'axanlple.  call  for  three  nuclear  carriers  to  be 
built.  Procurement  funds  have  been  request- 
ed for  only  two  ao  far.  Should  tbe  cost  of  the 
third  be  Included  In  the  projection?  But  with 
a  little  goodwill  on  both  sides,  these  ques- 
tions could  be  Ironed  out.  Let  me  also  note, 
that  I  am  aware  that  the  Congress — relying 
on  past  experience  with  cost  escalation — may 
want  to  Increase  the  official  projections  of 
many  weapons  systems  costs  In  order  to  get 
a  more  accurate  Idea  of  tbe  overall  total. 

Recommendation  3.  The  Defense  posture 
statement  should  Include  more  coat  data 
on  relevant  components  of  forces  and 
weapons  systems.  What  Is  the  annual  cost 
of  the  forces  we  maintain  In  peacetime 
against  the  contingency  of  a  Chinese  attack 
In  South  East  Asia?  What  Is  the  systems 
cost  of  constructing  and  operating  a  naval 
attack  carrier  task  force?  What  Is  the  cost 
of  buying  and  maintaining  one  tactical  alr- 
wlng?  What  Is  the  annual  cost  of  operating 
each  of  the  navy's  eight  anti-submarine 
warfaza  carriers?  These  are  precisely  the 
kinds  of  Information  needed  to  make  possible 
a  rational  and  responsible  debate  about  the 
military  budget  In  the  context  of  national 
prlorltlaa. 

Given  this  information,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  Congress  cotild  organize  itself  to 
use  It  effectively.  To  that  end,  very  tenta- 
tively I  would  suggest  the  following  recom- 
mendations: 

Recommendation  4.  An  appropriate  insti- 
tution ahould  be  created  within  the  Congress 
to  review  and  analyse  the  two  posture  state- 
ments in  the  context  of  broad  national 
prlorltlea.  and  an  annual  report  on  the  two 
statements  should  be  Issued  by  the  Congress. 
I  use  the  peculiar  terms  "an  appropriate 
institution"  because  I  am  not  familiar 
enough  with  either  Oongressional  practices 
or  Congressional  politics  to  specify  Its  title 
more  closely.  Whether  this  institution  should 
be  a  new  Joint  Committee,  an  existing  Joint 
Committee,  a  Select  Committee,  an  ad  hoe 
merging  of  several  Committees,  or  some  other 
form,  I  do  not  know.  But  I  can  specify  what 
I  believe  should  ba  tba  characterlatlca  of 
such  an  Institution : 

It  should  review  the  basic  factors  on  which 
the  military  budget  Is  baaed.  In  the  context 
of  a  long-term  projection  of  budgetary  re- 
sources and  national  priorities. 

It  should  have,  as  one  part  of  its  member- 
ship. Senators  and  Congreaamen  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  domestic  affairs,  to  assert  the 
claims  of  domestic  needs. 


It  should  not  conoam  Itaalf  primarily  with 
the  technical  details  of  weapons  systems, 
procurement  practloea  and  the  like;  while 
these  are  very  Important,  thay  are  the  prov- 
ince of  other  Oommlttaaa.  It  la  the  "national 
prlorltlea"  of  the  military  budget  which 
should  be  the  essence  of  the  new  Institution's 
charter. 

Above  all.  it  should  have  a  top  flight,  highly 
quallfled  staff.  The  matters  involved  do  re- 
quire final  solution  by  the  Judgment  of  politi- 
cal leaders,  but  in  the  complex  areas  with 
which  the  new  Institution  would  deal,  its 
deliberations  must  be  supported  by  outstand- 
ing, full-time,  professional  staff  work. 

The  Institution  I  have  described  would 
have  no  legislative  responsiblliUes.  But  I  do 
not  believe  that  makes  it  any  less  Important. 
After  all.  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  has 
no  legislative  mandate.  Tet  in  the  past 
twenty-two  years,  iu  activities  have  Immeas- 
urably Incraaaad  the  quality  and  sophlstica- 
noa,  of  public  debate  and  of  Congreaslonal 
actions  on  matters  of  economic  affairs  and 
fiscal  policy.  Should  an  Institution  such  as  I 
have  described  be  created,  I  would  only  hope 
that  twenty-two  years  from  now  it  could 
look  back  on  an  equally  productive  life. 


REGULATION  OP   MOTOR   VEHICLE 
SIZES  AND  WEIGHTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  minoifi  (Mr.  Kluczynski)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  prior 
to  1958,  regulation  of  motor  vehicle  sizes 
and  weights  was  left  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  individual  States. 

When  Congress,  in  1956.  adopted  the 
plan  to  construct  a  41,000-mile  Interstate 
Highway  System,  many  of  us  felt  it  was 
time  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
share  the  responsibility  for  regulating 
sizes  and  weights  to  be  operated  on  that 
system.  We  decided  that  the  best  way  to 
do  this  would  be  to  fix  maximum  stand- 
ards which  a  State  could  not  exceed 
without  losing  its  Federal  highway 
money. 

Therefore,  we  included  such  a  provi- 
sion in  the  1956  act.  In  determining  the 
standards  to  be  adopted,  we  took  the  best 
thing  available  to  us  at  the  time — stand- 
ards approved  10  years  earlier — in  1946 — 
by  the  American  Association  of  State 
Highway  Officials  for  application  to  the 
roads  of  that  era. 

We  viewed  these  standards  as  tempo- 
rary and.  in  the  same  bill,  instructed  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  to  study  the  mat- 
ter and  submit  recommendations  for 
standards  compatible  with  the  new  and 
improved  roads  and  bridges.  We  had  ex- 
pected that  this  could  be  done  in  2  or  3 
years,  but  the  Bureau  wanted  to  await 
completion  of  the  $26  million  Illinois 
road  test,  and  its  recommendations  were 
not  submitted  until  1964.  In  other  words, 
the  Bureau  studied  the  matter  for  8  years 
before  submitting  its  report.  We  have 
now  had  that  report  for  5  years. 

Last  year,  the  Senate  passed  and  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee  reported 
a  bill  which  was  consistent  with  the  Bu- 
reau's 1964  recommendations.  It  would 
have  increased  the  single-axle  limit  from 
18,000  to  20,000  pounds;  the  tandem  axle 
limit  from  32,000  to  34,000  pounds;  the 
width  limit  from  96  to  102  Inchee:  and 


would  have  replaced  the  flat  arbitrary 
gTOM  weight  limit  of  73,280  pounds  with  a 
scientific  formula  based  upon  the  length 
of  the  vehicle  and  the  number  of  axles. 

As  In  1956,  last  year's  bill  would  have 
left  regulation  of  length  entirely  to  the 
States  because  of  obvious  regional  dif- 
ferences with  respect  to  dependence  on 
truck  service;  differences  in  terrain,  and 
differences  in  traffic  and  population 
density. 

Absence  of  a  length  limit  resulted  in 
thoroughly  publicized  and  advertised  al- 
legations that  the  bill  would  authorize 
105-foot,  triple-trailer  trucks,  weighing 
138,000  pounds.  Theee  allegations,  com- 
ing at  the  11th  hour  before  adjournment, 
stalled  the  legislation  and  prevented  ita 
enactment. 

I  am  today  Introducing  a  new  blB 
which,  I  trust,  will  eliminate  the  confu- 
sion, misunderstanding,  and  attacks 
which  we  witnessed  last  year. 

It  contains  the  same  axle  and  width 
limits,  and  the  same  gross  weight  for- 
mula as  last  year's  bill — all  recommended 
by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  en- 
dorsed by  the  American  Association  of 
State  Highway  Officials. 

In  addition,  the  new  bill  would  apply 
a  Federal  length  limit  of  70  feet.  This 
should  preclude  the  kind  of  attacks  made 
against  the  legislation  last  year. 

I  hope  so.  because  the  truck  and  bus 
industries  are  important  factors  In  the 
economic  and  social  welfare  of  the 
United  States  and  are  entitled  to  fair 
treatment.  They  have  been  denied  tech- 
nological advance  for  13  years.  In  the 
meantime.  Congress  has  appropriated 
millions  of  dollars  from  the  general  fund 
In  promotion  of  the  technology  of  other 
forms  of  transportation. 

In  1956,  the  truck  smd  bus  owners  ac- 
cepted heavy  user  charges  to  help  pro- 
vide new  and  better  highways  which 
would  make  technological  advances  pos- 
sible in  commercial  highway  transporta- 
tion. Denial  of  the  limited  advances 
which  might  be  possible  under  the  pro- 
posed standards  would  amount  to  be- 
trayal not  only  of  the  truck  and  bus  in- 
dustries, but  also  the  shippers,  communi- 
ties, and  passengers  who  depend  on  truck 
or  bus  service. 


YAP  VERSUS  SDS,  OHIO  STATE 
UNIVERSITY 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recori)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  current 
issue  of  Counterpoint,  the  newsletter  of 
Ohio  Young  Americans  for  Freedom, 
makes  a  most  interesting  report  on  the 
handling  of  SDS  at  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity. On  May  8,  the  annual  ROTC  spring 
review  was  scheduled  at  the  University 
and  the  following  report  is  most 
significant: 

a08  Scnacx  at  OBU 

May  8  was  "May  Day"  at  Ohio  State  Uol- 
varalty.  an  annual  class  holiday  devoted  to 
contests,  games,  King  and  Queen  of  the  May 
contests,  a  carnival,  and  a  review  of  the  cam- 
pus ROTC  contingent.  The  last  ot  the  afore- 
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ia  the  only  organisation  that  they  can  turn 
to.  Thus  more  debates  and  speaking  engage- 
ments are  opened  up  for  YAF  members.  The 
following  examples  are  from  Columbus,  but 
similar  opportunities  are  available  through- 
out the  state. 

Ohio  YAF  Chairman  Steve  Mayerhofer 
opposed  an  old-line  liberal  at  a  "Founders 
Day"  debate  on  "Student  Revolt"  at  Capital 
University  in  Columbus,  March  5.  April  15, 
Mayerhofer  debated  the  local  head  of  SDS  at 
the  Columbus  Jewish  Center.  May  Day,  he 
spoke  at  Upper  Arlington  High  School  under 
the  axisplces  of  the  Students  for  Political 
Awareness. 

The  following  Sunday,  May  4,  OSU  Chair- 
man Bert  Bralnard  appeared  with  Mayerhofer 
and  Ohio  Treasurer  Pat  Bums  on  a  pUot  talk 
show  on  WMNI  radio  in  Columbus.  Mayer- 
hofer debated  another  local  SDS  leader  at  a 
3-part  forum  sponsored  by  the  Columbus 
YMCA,  May  7,  14,  and  21.  The  debate  on 
May  21  received  good  coverage  In  the  Colum- 
bus Citizen  Journal.  May  13,  Mayerhofer 
Bpoke  at  the  installation  meeting  of  the 
Franklin  County  Teen-Age  Republicans. 
May  16  two  OSU-YAF  members,  Mike  Stan- 
ley and  Dave  Sherman  debated  two  SDS 
members  before  an  adult  church  group. 
OSU  chairman  Bert  Bralnard  spoke  at  a 
church  youth  group  May  2fi.  OSU  member 
Norman  Berls  spoke  to  a  high  school  class  on 
YAF  and  SDS  May  27. 

The  above  does  not  include  the  numerous 
debates,  TV  and  radio  Interviews,  and 
speeches  actively  sought  and  obtained  by 
Columbus  YAP  members.  Obviously  the  op- 
portunity is  available  for  any  YAP  member 
to  spread  tbe  conservative  message.  Your  Job 
Is  to  become  an  authority  on  some  subject 
and  make  yourself  available. 


jnentlonad  waa  not  looked  upon  with  ap- 
proval by  the  SDS,  especially  because  oeu 
boasta  of  tbe  largest  ROTO  unlU  In  the  na- 
tion. Adding  fuel  to  the  fires  of  SDS  Indigna- 
tion was  tba  meeting  of  the  OSU  Trusteea  the 
same  day  to  consider  an  "Open  Hotislng" 
propoeal  that  had  previously  been  tabled. 
The  local  underground  SDS  rag  for  the  week 
held  forth  on  three  Issues  "radam" — If  the 
bousing  propoeal  was  not  passed;  "Imperial- 
ism" and  "racism"  In  the  form  of  the  ROTC; 
snd  (if  the  two  othw  Issues  feU  through) 
"war  research"  by  the  university.  The  SDS 
paper  contained  directions  for  making  a 
tfolotOT  cocktail  and  called  a  student  strike 
for  the  day  after  May  Day  (a  Friday  which 
most  students  miss  anyway  while  taking  a 
long  week-end). 

The  SDS  battle  plan  called  for  snake- 
dances  through  the  ROTC  ranks  and  throw- 
ing egga  and  fire-crackers.  A  building  take- 
over was  also  contemplated.  The  real  goal  of 
SDS  was  to  provoke  a  confrontation  with  tbe 
police  so  that  the  phony  issue  of  "police  bru- 
tality" could  be  raised  and  student  sympathy 
elicited;  then  a  strike  might  work.  Strike 
leaflets  were  already  printed  with  the  date 
left  blank  to  be  filled  in  later. 

The  day  started  off  biully  for  SDS.  At  the 
Trustees'  meeting,  the  housing  rule  was 
passed,  cancelling  one  possible  issue.  All  the 
SDS  leaders  could  do  was  mutter  about  the 
Trustees  being  "puppets"  (of  whom  is  left  un- 
answered) .  Then,  the  ROTC  parade  was  can- 
celled due  to  rain  and  the  awards  ceremony 
moved  into  Mershon  Auditorium.  SDS  would 
be  forced  to  get  inside  the  hall  In  order  to 
disrupt  the  scheduled  events. 

The  radicals  might  have  been  able  to  ac- 
complish their  goals  were  it  not  for  a  coali- 
tion of  YAF  members  and  other  opponents 
of  SDS.  YAF  leaders  (including  Bert  Braln- 
ard, Steve  Mayerhofer,  Pat  Btims,  Mike 
Stanley,  Dave  Sherman,  Norm  Berls,  and 
many  others)  distributed  blue  armbands  to 
ROTO  supporters  and  directed  the  "blue 
forces"  with  a  bull-horn.  The  YAP-led  forces 
physically  blocked  several  SDS  attempts  to 
storm  the  front  door  of  the  audltorlimi.  SDS 
chants  of  "Ho,  Ho,  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  NLF  Is 
going  to  win"  and  "F»»K  ROTC"  were 
drowned  out  by  YAF-led  chants  of  "Go 
Home,  SDS",  "Up  With  America",  and  "Neo- 
Nazi  SDS".  There  was  some  scuffling  and  a 
few  punches  were  thrown  on  both  sides,  but 
there  was  no  real  violence  thanks  to  the 
numerical  superiority  of  the  antl-SDS  fac- 
tion. More  Important,  the  confrontation  with 
the  police  that  SDS  had  hoped  for  was 
avoided  as  fellow  students  had  the  situation 
well  in  hand.  One  SDS  member  burned  a 
small  American  fiag  and  was  prcMnptly  run 
out  of  the  area  by  some  patriotic  students 
nearby.  The  flag-burner  has  since  been  ar- 
rested and  charged. 

SDS  decided  to  call  It  a  day  after  this 
Ignomlnous  defeat,  and  were  unable  to  call 
for  a  student  strike.  By  their  efforts,  the  antl- 
SDS  forces  at  OSU  defended  their  rights  to 
an  education. 

A  cloud  on  the  horizon  is  that  President 
Nixon  annoimced  the  next  day,  apparently 
on  the  strength  of  the  May  8  reaults,  to 
speak  at  the  Commencement  exercises  June 
7.  In  addition.  General  Westmoreland  will 
be  speaking  June  6.  These  events  are  too 
much  of  a  temptation  for  SDS  to  Ignore. 
Plans  are  now  being  formulated  by  the  radi- 
cals to  bring  supporters  from  all  over  the 
country  to  help  "get  Nixon  and  Westmore- 
land." OSU-YAF  wUl  again  do  its  best  to 
maintain  an  open  campus. 

Further  the  following  article  is  also  — ^^^^■^— — 

related  to  this  subject:  MISS   ANGELA   CAPPUCCHU   WINS 

DraaTiNO  TH«  N«w  larr  CATHOLIC  YOTJTH  ORGANIZATION 

As  mora  and  more  people  start  realizing  <^  ORATORIAL  CONTEST 

that  SDS  affecu  them,   they  begin  looking  wamtttv  ojiVpA   and   wm   elven 

around  for  a  youth  group  that  Is  wUllng  and  (Mr.  HANLBY  asked   and  WM  given 

able  to  maat  the  radicals  in  open  debate.  YAF     permission  to  extend  hls  remarks  at  this 


PRESIDENT'S  STAND  ON  COLLEGE 
DISORDER 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
SpeaJcer.  President  Nixon's  speech  at 
Madison,  S.  Dak.,  yesterday,  deserves  the 
high  praise  of  all  Americans. 

Referring  to  the  "demands"  of  the  ex- 
tremist minority  he  said: 

It  should  be  self-evident  that  this  sort  of 
self-righteous  moral  arrogance  has  no  place 
in  a  free  community.  It  denies  the  most  fun- 
damental of  aU  the  values  we  hold:  respect 
for  the  rights  of  others.  This  principle  of 
mutual  respect  Is  the  keystone  of  the  entire 
structure  of  ordered  liberty  that  makes  free- 
dom possible. 

The  President  very  rightly  called  at- 
tention to  the  legitimate  needs  of  today 
for  honesty — both  personal  and  public 
honesty — in  the  social  structure.  Let  us 
do  away  with  sham  and  pretense,  and  get 
down  to  the  basic  nub  of  truth  as  young 
people,  especially,  want  to  do. 

But  at  the  same  time  let  us  do  it  with 
real  perspective.  Let  us  not  destroy  what 
is  good.  The  continuing  revolution  of  de- 
mocracy should  be  recognized  for  the 
force  that  it  is  for  liberation  of  man's 
spirit  and  imagination.  President  Nixon 
said  wliat  needs  to  be  said. 


point  in  the  Rbcoro  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
one  of  my  constituents.  Miss  Angela 
Cappuccilli,  of  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  competed 
in  the  national  oratorical  contest  spon- 
sored by  the  Catholic  Youth  Organiza- 
tion. I  luMl  occasion  to  chat  with  her 
shortly  after  she  delivered  her  winning 
address  in  Ssrracuse  and  was  tremen- 
dously impressed  with  her  depth  and  her 
compassion.  The  speech  she  deUvered 
in  Syracuse  was  also  given  here  in  the 
national  finals.  Although  she  was  not 
one  of  the  winners,  I  felt  her  efforts  and 
her  insight  should  be  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues. 

Her  remarks  follow: 

"Why  Goo,  Wht 

"Moms  abed  and  daylight  slumber. 
Were  not  meant  for  man  alive. 
Clay  lies  still,  but  blood's  a  rover. 
Breath's  a  ware  that  will  not  keep. 
Up,  lad:  when  the  Journey's  over 
There'll  be  time  enough  to  sleep." 

There  Is  no  time  for  sleep.  It  Involves 
hours,  precious  hours,  whose  minutes  could 
be  engaged  In  combating  the  horrid  realities 
which  labels  a  nunx  as  illiterate,  poverty 
stricken,  and  lost  In  a  world  of  injustices. 
Indulging  in  the  luxury  of  sleep,  however,  is 
one  aspect  of  nature  which  cannot  be 
avoided.  We  must  allow  ourselves  rest  but 
Senator  Robert  Francis  Kennedy  allowed 
himself  only  taough  to  balance  the  weight 
of  service.  Few  men  possess  this  love  of  life 
that  Senator  Kennedy  had;  few  strive  as 
hard  as  he;  fewer  care  as  much  as  he. 

Bobby  Kennedy  Ignited  a  spark  able  to 
Inflame  the  hearts  of  tbe  migrant  workers 
In  California;  to  kindle  the  desirous  love  be- 
tween the  white  society  and  our  black  broth- 
ers of  Harlem  and  Mississippi;  able  to  move 
a  generation  of  boundless  energy,  when  all 
others  failed. 

By  what  standards  are  we  able  to  Judge 
a  man  who  could,  by  birthright,  live  life  in 
the  most  elegant  fashion  but  choosing  to 
spend  his  whole  life  trying  to  decipher  the 
mumble-Jumble  of  poverty.  Illiteracy,  sick- 
ness, and  war?  What  fulfilled  the  passions  of 
Bobby  Kennedy's  soul?  Was  it  his  love  of 
Almighty  God;  his  love  of  family;  love  of 
fellow  man;  of  country?  He  united  all  these 
fulfillments  in  a  common  effort  to  further 
the  cause  of  equality.  He  strove  to  raise  man 
from  the  gutter  to  which  he  was  so  disgust- 
ingly thrown,  to  the  heights  of  greatest  glory 
which  our  God  wished  him  to  attain.  In  his 
own  way  he  wished  to  better  the  lot  of  his 
fellow  man.  Senator  Kennedy  believed,  "The 
future  does  not  belong  to  those  who  are  con- 
tent with  today,  apathetic  toward  common 
problems  and  their  feUow  man  alike,  timid 
and  fearful  In  the  face  of  new  Ideas  and 
bold  projects.  Rather  It  will  belong  to  thosd 
who  can  blend  vision,  reason,  and  courage 
In  a  personal  commitment  to  the  ideas  and 
great  enterprises  of  American  society." 

Bobby  Kennedy  was  labeled  a  political  op- 
portunist by  some,  a  power  monger,  and 
ruthless  by  others.  In  truth  he  was  all  of 
these.  He  took  advantage  of  aU  opportuni- 
ties, wealth,  and  position,  in  a  ruthless  zeal 
to  extend  our  world  to  a  Camelot  for  all. 

Yes,  my  friends.  It  is  about  time  that  we 
face  the  facts.  "It's  obscene,"  he  said,  "It's 
obecene.  The  richest  country  on  eturth.  and 
this.  .  .  ."  We  see  plcttires  of  starved,  naked 
children  being  eaten  alive  by  rats.  We  see 
pictures  of  ungodly  war  which  has  ripped 
to  threads  the  fabric  of  life,  woven  so  pains- 
takingly by  our  brothers.  Bobby  Kennedy 
wept  when  he  witnessed  the  starvation  of 
these  poor  children  whom  he  thought  of  as 
his  own.  He  sought  to  patch  tbe  torn  fabric 
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of  lit*  of  him  brother*;  to  stitch  thia  fabrlo 
with  tb*  iM«<Ue  of  equ*l  opportunity,  1ot«, 
■ad  kfoCherhood. 

Balag  abl*  to  rwoognls*  a  diaordar.  re*lls« 
on*'i  human  fallings,  and  a  deatre  to  correct 
both  la  a  trait  one  must  attribute  to  Robert 
Kennedy  There  U  a  difference  between  a  man 
who    accredits    himself    with    a    reasonable 
amount  of  knowledge,  and  a  man  who  wishes 
to  further  nis  education  and  apply  his  learn- 
ing* In  a  sincere  effort  to  alter  the  course  of 
evil.  When  expressing  an  Idea  on  education 
Robert  Kennedy  said,  "Men  add  women  with 
freed  minds  may  often  be  mistaken,  but  they 
are  seldom  fooled.  They  may  be  Influenced. 
but  they  can't  be  Intimidated.  They  may  be 
perplexed  but  they  will  never  be  loat,"  Bobby 
Kennedy   tried   never   to    be   fooled.   Intimi- 
dated, or  lost.  He  made  Americans  sit  up  and 
taJte  noUce.   When   Senator  Kennedy  spoke, 
people  listened.  He  flUed  the  empty  wards  of 
hollow    politicians.    Robert    Kennedy    waa   a 
man  of  tnith.  Never  did  he  sacrlflce  hla  beliefs 
to  appease  other*.   For   he   believed   a  com- 
promise In  truth  meant  a  compromise  In  his 
duty  toward   his  fellow  man.  a  cause  which 
must  be  whol*  and  entire.  He  said  of  men 
who  bent  the  truth.  "I  don't  work  that  way." 
And,  he  didn't.   Bobby  never  spoke  on   and 
on  Jxiat- for  the  sake  of  being  quoted,  or  to 
•11  tlw.  He  was  blunt,   to  the  point,  and 
most  important,  to  the  truth.  He  set  a  goal 
for  which  all  men  could  reach. 

But  before  we  reach  the  ever-awaited  end, 
we  must  strive  for  peace  and  happiness  in 
this  life.  We  must  not  only  save  ourselves, 
but  Jesus  said  that  we  must  bring  someone 
with  ua;  Bobby  Kennedy  wanted  to  bring 
the  whole  world  with  him.  He  wanted  to  save 
an  entire  race  of  men  persecuted  because  of 
a  pigment.  He  wanted  to  raise  an  entire 
neglected  class  of  men  looked  down  upon 
because,  to  put  It  In  modem  term*,  "their 
annual  output,  exceeds  their  annual  Input." 
Senator  Kennedy  wanted  to  right  this  un- 
forgivable wrong.  As  he  put  It,  "I  think  we 
can  do  better  '  He  experienced  In  his  heart 
the  feeling*  of  the  ao-caUed  "forgotten 
American"  of  the  lower  and  middle  classes, 
whom  politicians  appeal  to  for  vote*.  But 
Senator  Kennedy  sought  more  than  a  vote. 
He  wished  to  expre**  an  honest  desire  to 
make  the  heavy  load  of  a  good  man  Just  a 
little  bit  lighter. 

It  hae  been  said.  "Mnien  through  one  man 
a  little  more  love  and  goodness,  a  little  more 
light  and  truth  come*  into  the  world,  then 
that  man's  life  ha«  had  meaning."  Bobby 
Kennedy  pushed  his  love  and  goodne**.  light 
and  truth.  He  sold  hi*  wares  that  would  not 
keep. 

Thla  la  what  Robert  Kennedy  lived  for. 
Every  moment  of  hi*  life  was  Slled  to  the 
fullest  extent.  He  could  not  tolerate  a  human 
being  with  Ood-glven  Ulenu.  who  wasted 
time.  As  we  have  so  tragically  aeen,  he  had 
no  time  to  waste. 

Let  u*  remember  hhn  in  thl*  way;  "My 
brother  need  not  be  Idealised,  or  enlarged  In 
death  beyond  what  he  waa  In  life,  to  be 
remembered  simply  aa  a  good  and  decent 
man." 


June  Jfy  1969 


NEW    BETHEL    BAPTIST    CHURCH- 
REPORT  FROM  DETROIT 

•Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Rscord  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  my 
remarks  on  April  28.  concerning  the 
murder  at  the  New  Bethel  Baptist 
Church,  on  page  10530  of  the  REcotn. 
I  have  received  additional  reports  from. 
Detroit  shedding  more  light  on  the  oc- 
currence and  backgroimd  of  the  charac- 
ters Involved. 

I  Inaert  correspondence  received  this 


date  from  Mr.  Ralph  Jenkins,  city  editor 
of  the  Redford  Record  of  Detroit  Mich., 
and  several  news  columns  from  his  paper, 
as  follows: 

Tri  DmoTT 
8t7BT7*san  NrwapArsBs,  Imc, 

Detroit.  Mich.,  Jun*  2, 1909. 

Hon.  JOHH  R.  RAaiCK. 

U.S.  House  of  Repreaentativet, 

Washington.  D.C. 

Dkak  Ma.  Raxicx  :  It  waa  good  to  note  in  the 
Congreisional  Record  that  you  have  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  the  background 
of  the  New  Bethel  Baptlat  Church  shootings. 
Issue  of  April  28. 

Th*re  ha*  been  some  hesitancy  on  the  part 
of  many  of  our  political  and  civic  leaders  to 
face  the  fact  that  the  killing  of  one  police- 
man and  the  wounding  of  another  was  part 
of  a  oonaplracy  to  overthrow  our  government. 

To  bring  you  up  to  date,  petitions  signed 
by  300.000  of  our  citizens  have  now  been  filed 
for  the  removal  of  Judge  Crockett,  whose 
background  Is  provided  In  part  In  one  of  the 
enclosed  clippings. 

The  head  of  the  Bethel  Church,  the  Rev. 
C.  L.  Pranklln.  who  rented  the  church  to  the 
leaders  of  the  Republic  of  New  Africa,  has 
also  been  taken  to  court  on  a  charge  of  pos- 
session of  marihuana,  found  in  his  luggage 
when  he  returned  here  from  a  trip  to  Dallas. 

You  are  congratulated  on  bringing  atten- 
tion to  the  situation  In  Washington. 
Very  cordially  yours. 

Ralph  Jcnkin*. 

City  Editor. 

PS. — The  Max  Fisher  who  Is  mentioned  as 
being  among  the  supporters  of  Judge  Crockett 
ha*  recently  been  appointed  by  the  President 
to  be  a  special  consultant  in  the  new  national 
urban  development  project. 

(From  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Redford  Record, 

Apr.  23.  1969) 

WkYvt   UNrvEurrr    NrwsPAPni   Sat*   Black 

Cop*  Not  Lotal 

Negro  policemen  of  Detroit,  Wayne  Coun- 
ty and  the  State  "no  longer  consider  them- 
selves representative*  of  their  respective  de- 
partments, or  the  government"  and  their  al- 
legiance 1*  now  pledged  to  "the  liberation  of 
black    Americans." 

So  announced  the  Wayne  State  University 
newspaper,  the  "South  End,"  in  a  full-page 
statement  attributed  to  "the  Ouardlans, 
Black  Police  Officers  for  Equal  Justice." 

Donald  Gray,  a  detective  In  the  Wayne 
County  sheriff's  office,  is  president  of  the 
Guardians,  an  association  of  Negro  law  en- 
forcement officers  largely  concentrated  In  the 
Detroit  area. 

Gray  waa  instructing  a  class  In  police- 
community  relations  at  Wayne  State  when 
he  was  handed  a  copy  of  the  "South  End." 
which  has  been  conducting  a  campaign  of 
racist  propaganda  for  the  last  eight  months. 

He  said  he  had  never  seen  the  statement 
before,  that  the  Guardians  has  not  au- 
thorized It,  and  that  it  "disturbed  and  em- 
barrasses" him.  Gary  said  that  the  state- 
ment will  be  discussed  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Guardians.  He  said  he  knew  none  of 
the  leftist  mlUtanU  who  control  the  "South 
Bnd.- 

'Obviously,  as  police  officers,  we  are  sworn 
to  obey  order*."  Gray  said.  The  statement  In 
the  •South  End"  »>ore  the  name  of  the 
Guardian  association,  but  not  the  signature 
of  any  officer  of  the  Guardians. 

William  Green,  a  turnkey  at  the  Wayne 
County  Jail  and  past-president  of  the 
Guardian*,  said  he  did  not  have  the  au- 
thority to  discus*  the  statement,  but  said  it 
"gives  us  a  new  problem."  He  said  he  "has 
an  idea  where  it  comes  from." 

Roman  Qrlbbs,  Wayne  Coxinty  Sheriff,  said 
he  had  only  praise  for  the  Negro  members  of 
the  department,  saying  they  had  proved 
themselves  "fine  aOMrs." 


The  Guardians  have  a  membership  of 
about  200  and  Include  four  SUte  trooperi. 
A  state-wide  membership  drive  has  been 
planned. 

Much  of  the  "South  End"  statement  was  a 
denunciation  of  the  Detroit  Police  Officers  As- 
sociation, described  in  the  statement  as  "a 
union  of  white  policemen  which  issued  a  list 
of  demands.  Just  three  days  after  the  attack 
on  the  New  Bethel  Baptist  Church,  for  such 
war-like  materials  as  bullet-proof  tires, 
armor-plated  cars,  and  bullet-proof  windJ 
shields." 

Police  forced  entry  into  the  church  on 
March  30,  after  a  policeman  was  murdered 
and  another  wounded  when  they  approached 
several  uniformed  men  carrying  rifles  out- 
side  the  church.  The  building  had  been 
rented  to  the  RepubUc  of  New  Africa,  a 
separatist  organization  which  has  a  uni- 
formed, armed  auxiliary,  the  Black  Legion. 
"As  Guardians."  the  statement  in  the  unl- 
versity  paper  read,  "we  make  It  known  that 
black  officers  will  no  longer  close  their  eyes 
and  ears  to  abusive  use  of  the  law  as  applied 
to  the  black  community  or  any  other  citizen 
who  U  confronted  by  the  law  In  the  City  of 
Detroit. 

In  an  pnicle  entitled  "Judge  Crockett  and 
the  Struggle  for  Freedom,"  the  tax-subsi- 
dized Wayne  State  (student)  paper  Monday 
referred  to  Detroit's  police  as  "what  are 
euphemistically  known  by  the  local  honkey 
dogs  as  Detroit's  finest." 

Twelve  pages  of  the  April  10  issue  were 
devoted  to  a  defense  of  Crockett  and  his 
release  of  prisoners  rounded  up  after  the 
shooting,  at  an  Impromptu  night  court  ses- 
sion set  up  in  the  First  Precinct  Station 
In  Police  Headquarters. 

There  was  no  campus  news  in  the  Issue, 
which  carried,  as  In  the  past,  the  emblems 
of  the  Black  Panther  Party.  President  Wll- 
11am  Rea  Keast  on  Feb.  14  complained  to  the 
paper's  editor,  John  Watson,  a  t>eerded  negro 
militant,  about  the  paper's  "looseness  of 
statement"  and  its  "pet  prejudices." 

Watson  has  ignored  Keast  and  the  univer- 
sity administration  says  It  is  powerless  to 
act,  although  staff  salaries  of  "South  End" 
are  paid  by  the  university  and  the  university 
meets  the  paper's  printing  costs. 


[From  the  Detroit  (Mich.)   Redford  Record, 

Apr.  24,  1969) 
Black  Police  Rxvolt  Plamnxd  in  Michigan 

(Exclusive) — Detroit,  Wayne  County  and 
State  law  enforcement  agencies  face  a  new 
problem  In  police  administration,  an  appar- 
ent "revolt"  against  existing  authority  bv 
members  of  the  Guardians,  an  all-black  or- 
ganization of  city,  county  and  state  police 
officers.  At  a  meeting  held  April  IS  at  the 
Randora  Hotel.  98  Garfield  St..  Detroit,  this 
newspaper  learned,  agreement  was  voiced  on 
a  statement  appearing  In  the  "South  End." 
Wayne  State  University's  leftist,  militant- 
controlled  newspaper. 

The  statement,  signed  "Guardian  Orga- 
nizaUon."  said  that  "black  police  of  City. 
County  and  throughout  the  State  will  no 
longer  consider  themselves  representatives  of 
the  mayor  of  any  city,  their  respective  de- 
partments, or  the  government  per  se." 

Any  Immediate  effect  of  the  movement  on 
further  recruiting  of  negro  police  officers  and 
on  the  question  of  loyalty  to  their  supe- 
rior officers — Police  Conunlssloner  Johannes 
Spreen,  Sheriff  Roman  S.  Gribbs  and  the 
State  police  commissioner,  Frederick  E. 
Davids — appeared  to  depend  on  further 
scrutiny  by  the  Attorney-General's  office  and 
other  legal  authorities  on  the  amazing  doc- 
imient  presented  at  the  Guardians  meeting. 

Announcement  that  "our  membership  Is 
on  record  as  supporting  the  statement"  came 
from  County  Detective  Donald  Gray,  presi- 
dent of  the  Guardians.  He  said  about  100 
attended     the     meeting,     Including     soms 
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"guesta"  and  members  of  the  Phoenix  orga- 
nisation, consisting  of  Detroit  Negro  firemen. 

The  statement  said  the  reason  for  the 
move  was  that  "it  has  been  verbally  and 
visually  demonstrated  by  these  offices  (the 
law  enforcement  agencies)  that  their  con- 
cern lies  only  with  the  existing  oppressive 
structure  of  the  system." 

Gray  said  he  knew  nothing  about  the 
iUtement  before  it  was  published  and  said  it 
"disturbed"  him  and  that  the  meeting  was 
called  to  review  it. 

"But  one  of  our  people  had  authorized 
It,"  Gray  said.  "It  was  in  print,  so  what 
could  we  do  but  support  It?" 

He  said  he  did  not  wish  to  name  the 
man  who  drew  it  up. 

"Was  the  statement  written  In  the  office 
of  the  'South  End'?"  Gray  was  asked. 

"I  have  been  asked  that  before,"  be  re- 
plied. "But  I  cant  answer  that." 

The  membership,  he  said,  agreed  that 
henceforth  a  committee  of  five  would  pass 
on  Guardian  statements  before  making 
them  public. 

Questioned  later  by  Sheriff  Gribbs,  the 
Guardian's  president  (Donald  Gray)  said 
that  a  member  of  his  organization,  whom 
he  would  not  name,  did  talk  with  a  member 
of  the  "South  End"  staff  In  connection  with 
the  content  and  form  of  the  statement  when 
It  was  being  prepared. 

Gray  also  said  that  no  "formal  vote"  was 
taken  at  the  April  IS  meeting  on  the  state- 
ment, and  that  arguments  pro  and  con  were 
voiced.  However,  it  appeared  clear  despite 
conflicting  reports  of  meeting,  that  the 
statement  was  not  disavowed  by  the  orga- 
nization. 

Gray  said  the  concensus  of  black  "Guard- 
Ian  members"  was  that  Detroit  police  have 
"overreacted"  to  incidents  in  the  past.  He 
said  the  recent  action  of  the  Detroit  Police 
Officers  Association  in  starting  a  state-wide 
petition  drive  for  the  removal  of  Recorder's 
Judge  George  W.  Crockett,  Jr.  for  his  re- 
lease of  prisoners  held  for  questioning  in 
the  murder  of  a  white  policeman  and  the 
wounding  of  another  at  a  black  separatist 
convention  on  the  night  of  March  29  "did  not 
help  much"  in  the  discussion  of  the  members 
on  whether  to  uphold  the  statement. 

Twenty-three  of  those  arrested  in  the 
shooting  were  from  other  cities.  Including 
seven  from  New  York.  A  New  Yorker,  Rafael 
Vlera,  was  released  by  police  during  one  of 
the  two  court  sessions  hastily  called  by  Croc- 
kett, who  Is  a  negro.  Vlera  later  was  rear- 
rested m  New  York  and  faces  extradition  to 
Michigan  on  a  charge  of  slaying  PatroUnan 
Michael  Czapskl.  Police  claimed  they  had  In- 
sufficient time  to  process  and  question  those 
arrested. 

Much  of  the  1,200- word  Guardian  state- 
ment Is  an  attack  oD  the  Detroit  Police  Of- 
ficers Association. 

"Our  Allegiance."  the  statement  reads.  "Is 
now  to  the  professional  enforcement  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  tTnlted  States,  the  rights 
of  all  persons  as  given  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  laws  of  the  land,  and  the  liberation 
of  black  Americans." 

However,  the  Federal  constitution  Is  a 
statement  of  basic  principles  that  have  been 
open  to  wide  Interpretation  by  the  courts 
and  not  a  compilation  of  definitive  laws  set 
forth  In  State  law  and  local  ordinances.  Po- 
lice heads  point  out  the  absurdity  and  Im- 
possibllty  of  an  individual  policeman  trying 
to  make  "on  the  scene"  Interpretations  of 
constitutional  questions  during  a  riot  or 
holdup,  or  while  he  Is  being  fired  upon  by 
law-breakers. 

BLACKS  TO  VIOLA1X  OATH  OP  OmCBT 

The  oath  of  office  taken  by  police  officers 
takes  cognizance  of  this.  The  Detroit  police 
oath  states  that.  "I  will  support  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  and  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  State  of  Michigan  and  will 
faithfully  enforce  the  laws  of  this  state  and 
perform  the  duties  of  a  police  officer  to  the 


best  of  my  ability,  and  will  obey  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  department  and  carry 
out  all  orders  which  may  be  lawfully  given 
me  by  my  superior  officers." 

The  oath  taken  by  deputy  sheriffs  also 
pledges  loyalty  to  state  law.  The  oath  ad- 
ministered by  the  DPOA  to  its  members  ftir- 
ther  states  that  the  members  shall  keep 
themselves  "free  from  outside  Influence  and 
domination." 

Referring  again  to  the  Federal  constitu- 
tion, the  Guardian  statement  appears  to 
contradict  its  earlier  reference  by  stating 
that  "the  black  community  has  witnessed 
with  their  own  eyes  and  heard  with  their 
own  ears,  as  did  their  brothers  and  sisters  of 
this  country,  that  the  establishment  admits 
that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  Is 
not  meant  for  minorities  or  the  poor." 

Detective  Gray's  superior  officer,  Sheriff 
Gribbs  said  he  had  not  had  a  chance  to  talk 
with  Gray  but  that  he  understood  that  the 
Guardian  statement  had  some  "amend- 
ments" and  that  he  was  waiting  to  hear 
from  Gray. 

still  "WArriNo"  por  cops  to  "rkport" 

A  sheriff's  aide  said  It  had  been  expected 
that  members  of  the  sheriff's  Intelligence 
unit  would  have  a  report  on  the  meeting 
eleven  days  ago,  and  the  action  taken.  "Per- 
haps they  haven't  had  time  to  report,"  he 
commented. 

Another  question  that  has  arisen  since  the 
shooting  of  the  Detroit  policemen  by  uni- 
formed Black  Legion  members  who  are  a 
part  of  the  Republic  of  New  Africa  (RICA) 
separatist  movement  Is  the  participation  of 
the  Guardians  In  the  Black  United  Front 
(BUT). 

The  BUT  has  some  40  affiliates.  Including 
the  Guardians.  These  Include  the  Black 
Panther  Party,  the  "South  End"  and  the 
Frederick  Douglas  Gun  Club.  Members  of 
the  Guardians  took  part  In  a  pro-Crockett 
rally  at  the  Old  County  Building. 

The  Detroit  police  oath  prohibits  police- 
men from  being  members  "of  any  political 
party  or  any  organization  which  advocates 
the  overthrow  of  the  goverimient  of  the 
United  States  by  force  or  violence."  The  Black 
Panthers  are  led  by  revolutionary  Eldrldge 
Cleaver,  now  believed  to  be  out  of  the  coun- 
try to  escape  arrest  for  violation  of  parole. 

Sheriff  Gribbs  said  his  policy  has  been  one 
of  non-interference  with  the  actions  of  his 
men  when  they  are  off  duty,  except  that  they 
are  expected  to  conduct  themselves  as  good 
citizens. 

The  sheriff's  force  has  a  personnel  num- 
bering about  500.  of  whom  about  a  third 
are  negroes.  William  Green,  a  turnkey  at  the 
Wayne  County  Jail,  Is  past-president  of  the 
Guardians.  There  are  about  500  negro  police- 
men In  the  Detroit  police  department. 

The  Guardian  president  said  that  the 
Guardians  now  nximber  about  200  and  in- 
clude a  few  State  troopers,  but  that  a  state- 
wide membership  drive  is  contemplated. 

[From  the  Detroit  (Mich.)   Redford  Record. 

May  1, 1969] 
Th«  Inside  Story — The  Facts  ABotrr  Law- 
Txas  Who  Sttppobt  Jttsce  Crockett:  Radi- 
cals Rally  To  Am  JtmcE  Crockett 

(By  our  political  editor) 
Exclusive:  You  have  to  know  the  players 
In  order  to  follow  the  game  that  Is  under- 
way to  keep  Judge  George  W.  Crockett,  Jr. 
on  the  Recorder's  Court  bench. 

The  rash  of  hurriedly  drawn  up  statements 
by  various  lawyers'  groups  In  support  of 
Crockett  could  give  the  public  the  Impression 
that  bar  association  members  are  right  be- 
hind the  Judge  In  his  handling  of  the  after- 
hours  court  sessions,  called  by  him  to  speed 
the  release  of  suspects  In  the  shooting  of 
two  policemen,  one  fatally,  on  the  night  of 
March  29. 

The  latest  move  to  support  this  miscon- 
ception is  a  26-pBge  "report"  of  the  law  com- 
mittee of  New  Detroit,  Inc.,  which  doc\iment 


now  is  awaiting  approval,  oat  rejection,  by  the 
New  Detroit  board  of  trustees. 

If  the  report  Is  accepted  (and  this  would 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  final 
disposition  of  the  Crockett  case  by  the  Michi- 
gan Supreme  Court)  It  will  be  another  case 
of  Detroit  ix>lltlcs  making  strange  bedfel- 
lows. 

Crockett  supporters  starring  as  "name 
throwers,"  would  thus  draw  into  the  con- 
troversy such  figures  as  New  Detroit  board 
members,  Joseph  L.  Hudson.  Jr.,  Max  Fisher. 
William  Patrick,  Walker  Clsler,  Henry  Ford 
II  and  others,  who  certainly  have  little  truck 
with  militant  racists,  black  or  white. 

A  way  out  for  this  group  would  be  to  let 
the  Crockett  matter  rest  where  It  Is  at 
present,  before  the  State  Judicial  Tenure 
Commission,  which  may  wish  to  make  up  its 
mind,  for  recommendation  to  the  high  court, 
without  "guidance"  from  outsiders. 

This  newspaper  has  learned  that  individual 
lawyers  and  law  firms  Involved  In  the  very 
cases  before  Judge  Crockett  that  raised  such 
outcry  are  now  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  drive 
to  keep  him  In  office.  Further,  that  the  lead- 
ers In  most  every  leftist  movement  in  Michi- 
gan for  the  past  20  years  are  lined  up  In  sup- 
port of  a  "keep  Crockett"  campaign. 

First,  there  Is  the  report  of  the  law  com- 
mittee of  New  Detroit.  It  was  written  by 
Harold  Norrls.  a  Detroit  College  of  Law  , 
teacher;  Michael  Josephson.  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  Wayne  State,  and  Thomas 
Marcom,  a  Negro  member  of  the  New  Detroit 
staff  who  Is  also  an  attorney  for  the  Wayne 
County  Suburban  Legal  Service,  a  "fxjverty 
war"  agency.  Endorsers  of  the  rejjort  include 
P.  Phillip  CoUsta.  temporarily  acting  dean  of 
law  at  the  University  of  Detroit. 

Norrls  at  various  times  from  1951  to  1959 
served  as  vice-president,  administrative  sec- 
retary and  executive  secretary  of  the  Detroit 
chapter.  National  Lawyers  Guild.  Collsta  waa 
administrative  secretary  of  the  chapter  in 

1964.  Judge  Crockett  was  a  vice-president  of 
the  national  Guild  In  1965  and  66,  and  his 
former  law  partner,  Ernest  Goodman,  was 
president   of   the   national   organization    in 

1965,  66  and  67. 

Crockett  and  Norrls  were  members  of  the 
advisory  board  of  the  Guild's  Detroit  chapter 
m  1962,  when  Harry  M.  Phllo,  another  former 
Crockett  law  associate,  was  executive  secre- 
tary. More  on  Phllo  later. 

Por  about  20  years  the  National  Lawyers 
Guild  has  been  a  target  of  Congressional  In- 
vestigations. A  committee  of  the  House,  look- 
ing Into  subversive  activities  described  the 
Guild  in  1961  as  "the  foremost  legal  bulwark 
of  the  Communist  Party,  which  from  Its  In- 
ception has  never  failed  to  rally  to  the  legal 
defense  of  the  Party  and  Individual  members, 
including  known  espionage  agents,"  In  short, 
a  Communist  "front." 

As  early  as  1950,  a  long  House  report  de- 
scribed the  Guild  as  "an  appendage  of  the 
Communist  Party  whose  proclaimed  'benevo- 
lent' purposes  were  designed  to  lure  non- 
Communist  lawyers  Into  the  organization, 
where  they  would  become  subject  to  Com- 
munist Influence  and  would  serve  Conunu- 
nlst  objectives." 

The  Detroit  chapter  of  the  National  Law- 
yers Guild  held  Its  annual  dinner  two  weeks 
ago  at  the  Gold  Key  Inn,  Lodge  and  West 
Grand  Blvd.  The  featured  speaker  was  Wil- 
liam Moses  Kunstler,  whose  clients  have  In- 
cluded the  Black  Panthers,  Rap  Brown. 
Stokely  Carmlchael,  Jerry  Rubin  and  other 
agitators  In  recent  disorders.  His  topic  was 
"The  Movement  and  the  Lawyers." 

Kunstler  said  that  "Detroit  is  now  one  of 
the  most  important  centers  for  radical  ac- 
tivity m  the  United  States."  He  said  he  did 
not  want  to  talk  Just  to  lawyers:  "I  want  to 
meet  and  talk  to  members  of  he  Movement 
In  Detroit — the  people  who  dally  suffer  the 
repression  of  a  reactionary  establishment." 

The  Detroit  chapter  of  the  Lawyers  Guild 
has  thrown  its  support  to  Crockett  and  thus 
the  chapter  officers  bear  scrutiny.  The  presl- 
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dant  oow  la  Jamai  T.  Laffarty.  a  clvU  rtghta 
aattTlat.  Vloa  praaManU  ara  D.  WUllam  m»^ 
and  Warflald  Moor*.  Jr.  Coroallua  Pitta  la  ad- 
mtnUtraUva  aaeratary  and  Donald  Hobaon  la 
oxacuUva  aacratary. 

UmU,  Uoora  and  PItU  ara  with  tha  law 
Arm  haadad  by  Judca  Crockatt'a  formar  law 
partnar.  Harry  Ptillo.  Tha  flrm.  now  Phllo, 
Makl.  Uoora.  Pitta.  Ravlta,  Olotta.  Cookial 
and  Robb,  la  looatad  at  3791  Xaat  Jaffar- 
■on-av. 

Hobaon  la  aaaocUtad  with  tha  law  flrm  oX 
Goodman.  Men.  Robb.  Mlllandar.  Goodman 
and  Badroalan.  which  U  haadad  by  Bmeat 
Goodman,  tha  formar  jmrtnar  of  Judge  Croc- 
katt  In  tha  flrm  of  Goodman.  Crockett,  Kdan 
■obb  aad  PhUo. 

AiiMwiy  attorney*  In  the  oourtroom  of  Judge 
Crockett  on  March  31  for  hearings  on  prlaon- 
ara  taken  from  the  New  Bethel  Church  after 
tha  abootlng  of  tha  poUcemen  by  black 
■•paratlata  In  Detroit  for  a  national  oon- 
vanUon  waa  Kenneth  Coekral.  of  the  Phllo 
firm. 

Cockrel  repreaentad  Alfred  Hlbbltt.  who 
waa  released  on  Cockral'a  promlae  to  produce 
him  when  wanted.  Subsequently  re-arreatad. 
Hlbbltt  la  now  charged  with  assault  with 
Intent  to  murder,  in  the  wounding  of  Patrol- 
man Richard  Worobec. 

.  WheijL  Judge  Joaeph  B.  Mahar  held  Hlbbltt 
for  tr^^  and  set  bond  at  fBO.OOO  after  a  pre- 
IlnUnary  hearing  that  had  lasted  nearly  all 
of  two  days.  Cockrel.  Justin  Ravltz,  anotlur 
member  of  the  Phllo  flrm.  and  MUton  Henry 
all  repraaentlng  Hlbbltt.  accused  the  court  of 
not  letting  them  present  more  of  their  caae. 
Hlbbltt  has  been  IdenUfled  by  a  police  wlt- 
neaa  as  one  of  the  RNA  riflemen  he  saw  Are 
at  Patrolman  Worobec.  Thus,  the  proaacu- 
tlon  eatabllshed  the  "reaaonable  cauaa"  re- 
quired in  preliminary  examinations  to  hold 
a  prisoner  for  trial. 

But  Cockrel  harangued  a  crowd  of  about 
40  persons  outside  the  courtroom.  A  tape  ra- 
cordlng  of  his  speech  has  Cockrel  calling 
Judge  Maher  "this  honkey  dog.  fool,  who 
calls  hlmaelf  a  Judge.  They're  not  Judgea. 
theyTa  not  proaecutors — they're  raclsta 
roguea,  bandlU.  thlevea  and  plrataaf" 

Because  of  his  conduct  In  and  outside  the 
courtroom  Cockrel  now  faces  a  hearing  on 
Uay  12  at  which  he  must  show  why  ha 
ahould  not  be  found  guilty  of  contempt  of 
court  The  action  was  instituted  by  Judge 
Maher.  who  referred  to  the  "frivolous  and 
untimely  moUona"  which  he  said  were  Intro- 
duced by  the  defense  attorneys,  prolonging 
the  Hlbbltt  hearing  unneceaaarlly.  Cockrel 
could  get  30  days  and  a  flne  of  92i0.  aa  well 
aa  face  State  Bar  chargea. 

Another  organlz.itlon  that  threw  Its  sup- 
port to  Crockett  Is  the  Wolverine  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. The  President  Is  Myron  H.  Wahls. 
who  represented  Willie  James  Thomas,  one 
of  the  shooting  case  prisoners,  before  Judge 
Crockett. 

Tha  Michigan  chapter  of  the  American 
THal  Lawyera  Aaaoclatlon.  In  supporUng 
Crockett,  added  Ita  bit  to  the  controversy 
The  trial  lawyera  have  about  800  members 
according  to  President  James  W  Baker,  of 
Bay  City,  but  the  resolution  supporting 
Crockett  was  adopted  by  about  30  board 
members,  meeting  in  the  Detroit  office  of 
Morton  Schneider,  the  chapter  secreury.  The 
board  of  trtal  lawyers  Includee  Harry  M. 
Phllo.  a  former  law  aaaoclate  of  Crockett 
Phllo.  reached  In  California,  had  a  member 
Of  hU  arm.  Ronald  Olotu.  represent  him 
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trtal  through  disorder  in  tba  oourtroom  and 
harassment  of  the  court.  Crockett  served 
four  months  In  a  Pederai  Jail. 

The  grievance  cotnmlttae  of  the  Michigan 
Bar  than  dtad  Crockett  and  r«»mmandad 
to  tha  Judgaa'  panel  that  he  be  reprlnMuidad. 
Speaking  for  the  panel.  Judge  Herman 
Dahnke.  of  HarrUvllle.  said  that  Crockett's 
dafenae  of  the  charge  "left  much  to  be 
daatred." 

"There  la  a  aubatanUal  doubt,"  Judge 
Dahnka  said,  "aa  to  whether  be  haa  a  rea- 
aonable adequata  understanding  of  an  at- 
torney's obllgattona  and  responslbllltlas.  He 
should  dlaabuae  hU  mind  of  the  noUon  that 
rulea  of  proper  trtal  conduct  are  InsulTerable 
abacklaa. 

"It  waa  not  the  nature  of  the  caaa  (the 
New  Tork  trtal)  but  hla  conduct  that  waa 
reaponslble  for  his  present  dlfflcultlea " 

Judge  Dehnke  told  Crockett:  "We  feel  that 
you  have  many  mUtaken  and  erroneoua  no- 
tions, however  ezciisable  they  may  be  to 
youraalf.  Look  around  to  other  attomeya. 
Many  have  defended  unpopular  causae  and 
earned  great  reputations— but  they  sUyed 
within  proper  decorum." 

Crockett  escaped  dubarment  In  the  19M 
proceedlnga  and  reaumed  hla  Detroit  law 
praeUca. 


CPR— CONTROL  BY  THE  UN- 
ELECTED 

(Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rzcoro  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
series  of  papers  by  the  Dan  Smoot  Re- 
port.  Box  9538.  Dallas.  Tex.,  may  not 
provide  answers  to  all  the  problems  con- 
fronting the  American  people  but  It  cer- 
tainly offers  an  annotated  insight  into 
the  personalities  who  appear  to  be  in 
charge  of  the  direction  of  our  country 
Mr.  Smoot  identifies  the  CFR  connec- 
tions   and    this    alone    should    arouse 
enough  pubUc  Interest  that  the  people 
will  want  to  find  out  what  the  CPR  is 
what  iU  objectives  are.  and  how  It  has 
been  able  to  seize  the  declsionmakJiig 
positions   of   our  Government    through 
several  succeeding  administrations.  The 
people  will  demand   to  know  how  the 
CFR.  a  small  minority,  came  to  have 
such  a  mysterious  control  over  the  offi- 
cials elected  by  the  American  people. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  insert  a  series  of  three 
Dan  Smoot  Reports  relating  to  the  Coun- 
cU  of  Foreign  RelaUons  in  the  Rxcgiid 
at  this  point: 
(Prom  the  Dan  Smoot  Report.  May  19.  1969) 

NnON  AND  THK  CFR 


crra  caociUTT  conduct  oaraNoiNo  nxoa 
A  panel  of  Michigan  Circuit  Court  Judges 
In  March.  19M.  publicly  reprimanded  Crock- 
ett for  hla  conduct  when  he  waa  a  defenaa 
attorney  In  the  trtal  of  1 1  Communut  leadara 
who  were  convicted  in  New  Tork  federal 
court  of  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  govern- 
ment by  force  and  violence. 

The  prealdlng  Judge.  Harold  R.  Medina 
accused  five  defense  lawyers,  including 
Crockett,  of  dallbarataly  trying  to  gat  a  mia- 


In  the  November  19.  1968.  laaue  of  Deteret 
News.  Sydney  J.  Harris,  liberal  columnUt. 
approvingly    commented: 

"It  Is  probably  better  for  the  naUon 
that  Nixon  was  elected  than  Humphrey,  for 
social  reallUea  will  force  Nixon  to  do  pretty 
much  the  same  things  Humphrey  would 
have  done,  but  Nixon  will  encounter  less  blt- 
terneaa  and  oppoaltlon  than  Humphrey 
would  have." 

Conservatlvea  feel  otherwise.  The  Amert- 
can  OonservaUve  Union  supported  Nixon  last 
year.  hearUly  approving  when  candidate 
Nixon,  campaigning  in  Dallas,  promised  to 
clean  house  In  the  SUte  Department.  Now 
ACU  complains  tha*  Nlxon  has  done  the 
oppoalte  of  what  he  promlaed.  Since  his 
elecUon.  Nlxon  haa  complimented  the  SUte 
Department  for  having  "the  beat  career  serv- 
ice m  the  world. ' ' 


Pootnotaa  at  and  of  article. 


The  American  Gonaarvatlve  Union  notss 
Uiat  NUon  haa  kept  In  key  poaltlons  "vlr. 
tually  all  the  men  who  have  bean  directly 
reaponalble  for  formulating  and  execuang 
tlM  diaaatroxia  foreign  policy  Amertca  tuu 
had  for  tba  laat  eight  years,  indeed  the  last 
ao  yaara."' 

It  u  not  "social  reaUtlaa"  that  cauae  "NU- 
on to  <!o  pretty  much  tha  same  things  Hum- 
plirey  would  have  done"— It  U  the  reality  of 
a  powerful  cabal  which  has  controlled  the 
federal  government  for  a  generation.  The 
"men  who  have  bean  directly  reaponslble  for 
formulating  and  execuUng  the  disastrous 
foreign  policy  Amertca  haa  had  for  the  last 
.  .  20  years"  are,  for  the  moat  part,  mamben 
of  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relatione  (CFR) 
or  of  related  organisations. 

CFR  people  dominate  the  Nlxon  adminis- 
tration. Is  the  President  a  puppet,  or  la 
ha  merely  yielding  to  an  influence  tliat  har- 
monixea  wtih  hla  own  baaic  convictions?  It 
is  a  good  queation. 

The  Council  on  Foreign  RelaUons  wu 
founded  in  1919  by  Colonel  E.  M.  House  and 
a  cotarte  of  young  intellectuals  enamored  of 
aoclallam.  House — Woodrow  Wilson's  all- 
powerful  adviser— wanted  the  United  SUtes 
converted  Into  a  sodaiUt  dictatorship,  and 
integrated  with  other  aociallst  dicUtorships. 
He  created  the  CFR  aa  a  study  group  which 
would  "educate"  Amertcan  leaders  to  pro» 
mote,  and  condition  the  public  to  accept 
the  kind  of  international  sociallam  he  en- 
vlaioned. 

By  the  end  of  World  War  n.  the  tax- 
exunpt  CFR  had  become  the  controlling  cen- 
ter of  a  co^^)lex  network  of  tax-exempt  or- 
ganisations which  was.  and  still  Is,  In  effect, 
the  Invisible  government  of  the  United 
SUtea. 

Membership  in  the  CouncU  on  Pterelgn 
Relations  Is  restrtcted  to  1400—700  resident 
members  (Amertcan  citizens  who  reside  or 
work  within  50  miles  of  City  Hall  In  New 
York  City),  and  700  non-resident  members 
(Amertcan  citizens  who  reside  or  do  business 
ouuide  that  50-mlle  radius). 

The  CFR  has  local  affiliates,  called  Com- 
mittees on  Foreign  Relations,  in  34  cities. 
Membership  In  these  Committees  Is  limited 
to  a  score  or  so  of  Important  people. 

Among  the  most  influential  of  CFR  mem- 
bers durtng  the  late  1930's  and  earty  1940'8. 
when  the  CFR  cabal  waa  taking  control  of 
policy-making  funcUons  Inside  the  federal 
government,  were  such  people  as  Alger  Hiss 
and  Lauchlln  Currte.  later  Identified  as  So- 
viet espionage  agenU:  and  Owen  LatUmore. 
later  Identified  as  a  "conscious,  articulate 
Instrument  of  the  Soviet  International  con- 
spiracy." 

I  do  not  Intend  to  Imply  that  the  Council 
on  Foreign  Relations  ever  was  a  communist 
organization.  Boaatlng  among  Its  paat  mem- 
bers four  Presidents  of  the  United  SUtes 
(Hoover.  Bsenhower,  Kennedy.  Klxon)  and 
many  other  high  officials,  both  civilian  and 
mUltary.  the  CFR  can  be  termed,  by  those 
who  agree  with  lu  obJecUvea.  a  "patriotic" 
organisation. 

The  fact,  however,  that  communists 
worked  for  many  years  as  influential  mem- 
***"  of  tl*«  CKl  Indloatea  something  about 
the  CFR's  objectives.  The  ultlmaU  aim  of 
the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations  (however 
well-intentioned  many  of  lu  members  may 
be)  Is  the  same  as  the  ultlmaU  aim  of  Inter- 
national communism:  to  creaU  a  one-world 
aoclallat  system  and  make  the  United  SUtes 
a  part  of  lt.> 

Preaident  Nlxon  was  a  member  of  the  CPR 
from  1960  to  1964.  His  non-resident  member- 
ship 9a  a  Callfornlan  lapsed  after  he  moved 
to  New  Tork  City.  Nixon's  ofllclal  atutude 
about  the  CFR  and  his  former  membership 
in  it  waa  expreaaed  in  a  form  letter  which 
hla  staff  sent  In  answer  to  Inqulrtea  dtirtng 
the  1968  pollUcal  campaign.  From  the  letter: 
"Mr.  Nlxon  haa  never  attended  a  meeting 
o<  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations.  He  la  not 
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eorrently  a  member,  although  several  years 
(fo  he  shared  membership  with  former 
president  Elsenhower,  former  Preaident 
Hoover,  and  a  host  of  other  dlatlngulabed 
y^erlcans.  .  .  . 

"The  Council  on  Foreign  Relationa  ...  is 
purely  and  simply  a  group  which  supports 
independent  research  In  world  affairs.  It  takea 
no  positions.  It  la  not  a  policy-making  body. 
It  advocates  nothing  but  research  of  foreign 
tlTslrs  aa  a  contribution  to  public  opinion. 
The  individual  member  is  In  no  way  bound 
to  any  such  findings." 

The  overwhelming  preponderance  of  C^ 
-contrtbutlon  to  public  opinion"  la  dia- 
metrically c^poaed  to  enlightened  oonoepta 
of  liberty  and  benign  neutrality  advocated 
by  the  Founding  Fathers.  It  Is  an  evaalon  to 
usert  that  the  CFR  neither  makes  nor  advo- 
cates policy. 

Individual  membera  of  the  CFR  (or  of 
groups  Interlocked  with  It  by  the  overlapping 
of  personnel)  have  held,  for  many  years, 
policy-making  positions  In  government,  In 
huge  foundations,  in  educational  Institu- 
tions, in  the  commimlcatlona  Industry,  in 
finance,  in  big  churches.  In  big  lal>or  unions, 
in  big  buaineaa,  in  political  parties,  in  civlo 
clubs.  In  Negro-agltatlon  groups,  In  one- 
world  organizations. 

These  Individuals  formulate  the  policies  of 
the  federal  government.  A  vast  network  of 
opinion-forming  agencies,  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  Individual  members  of  the  CFR- 
combine.  Influences  Congress  and  the  public 
to  accept  the  policies  which  CFR  pe<^le 
formulate. 

Nixon's  cabinet  members  are  not  directly 
aOllated  with  the  CFR;  but  It  is  apparent 
that  Nixon's  cabinet  Is  an  administrative 
staff,  selected  to  execute  policies  formulated 
by  others — by  advisers  to  the  President  and 
lower-echelon  appointees  in  the  various 
departmente. 

A  roll-call  of  these  lower-level  officials  re- 
veals that  CFR  members  are  still  In  control 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment as  they  have  been  for  a  generation. 
Here  are  a  few  of  the  CFR  members  on  the 
Nlxon  team: 

George  Ball,  special  consultant  on  rela- 
tions with  communist  nations;  Jacob  Beam, 
Ambassador  to  the  UJ3£.R.;  William  P. 
Bundy.  foreign  policy  adviser:  Ellsworth 
Bunker,  VB.  Ambassador  to  Saigon;  Arthur 
Bwns.  Counselor  to  the  President;  Philip 
Kingsland  Crowe.  Ambassador  to  Norway; 
Carl  J.  Gilbert,  special  represenUtlve  for 
trade  negotiations;  General  Andrew  J.  Good- 
palter,  chief  mllltery  adviser:  Henry  A.  Kis- 
liTiger,  chief  foreign  policy  adviser;  FranfcHn 
A.  Lindsay,  chief  of  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  Taak  Force;  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  chief  negotiator  at  Paris;  Henry 
Loomis.  deputy  director  of  USIA;  Paul  W. 
McCraeken,  chairman  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers;  Robert  D. 
Murphy,  the  President's  personal  represenU- 
tlve on  foreign  policy:  Richard  F.  Pedersen. 
counselor  and  executive  secretary  of  the 
State  Department;  Nathaniel  Samuels,  Un- 
der Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affalra; 
Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission;  Joseph  J.  Sisco,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Middle  East  and 
South  East:  Gerard  C.  Smith,  Director  of 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency; 
Helmut  Sonnenfeltd,  National  Security  Coun- 
cil consultant  on  Soviet  Affairs;  Claries  Yost, 
Ambassador  to  the  UN. 

Note  the  record  of  some  of  these  CFR  men 
on  Nixon's  team: 

George  Ball — special  consultant  on  rela- 
tions with  communlBt  nations — has  always 
been  soft  on  communism.  He  was  a  leader  in 
the  Kennedy  administration's  muzzling  of 
the  military,  to  keep  high-ranking  ofllcera 
Irom  criticizing  communism.  A  apeciflc  indi- 
cation of  Ball's  attitude  can  be  found  in  his 
comment  on  Jomo  KenyatU  (head  of  the 
savage  Mau  Mau,  who  became  Preaident  of 


the  new  Afrtcan  nation,  Kenya) .  A  few  days 
after  KenyatU  had  dedicated  a  communut 
training  Institute,  Ball  called  him  "a  pretty 
mature  Individual  trying  to  follow  something 
of  a  middle  path." » 

Ball  entered  service  durtng  the  Rooaevelt 
administration  in  World  War  n.  A  veteran 
political  supporter  of  Adlal  Stevenson,  be  was 
appointed  to  the  Number  Three  poet  in  the 
Kennedy  SUte  Department.  He  soon  became 
Under  Secretary  of  SUte,  and  retained  that 
position  in  the  Johnson  administration. 

Ball  Is  not  only  a  member  of  the  Ootincil 
on  Foreign  Relations,  but  also  of  the  Atlantic 
Union  Committee — a  group  that  has  been 
working  for  a  generation  to  federate  western 
nations  under  one  regional  government,  as 
an  Initial  step  toward  one-world  government. 
Nlxon  himself  has  supported  this  movement. 

William  P.  Bundy  began  a  ten-year  career 
with  the  CIA  In  1961.  In  1953,  Senator  Jo- 
seph McCarthy  revealed  that  Bundy  (a  son- 
in-law  of  SecreUry  of  SUte  Dean  Acheson) 
had  contrtbuted  $400  to  a  defense  fund  for 
Alger  Hiss,  who  had  been  exposed  aa  a  So- 
viet spy.  McCarthy  said  Bundy  had  writ- 
ten a  memorandum,  giving  three  reasons  for 
aiding  Hiss:  (1)  It  would  help  Acheson  (who 
teetlfled  In  Hiss's  defense):  (2)  exonerating 
Hiss  was  Imperative;  (3)  the  Hiss  case  was 
Important  to  the  Democrat  Party. 

From  1961  to  1964,  Bundy  was  a  high  of- 
ficial In  the  Defense  Department.  In  1964, 
Johnson  appointed  him  Assistant  Secretary 
of  SUte  for  Eastern  Affairs.'  Bundy  waa  one 
of  Johnson's  key  advisers  on  Vietnam.  Now, 
CFR-member  Bundy  Is  one  of  Nixon's  key 
advisers.* 

Ellsvyorth  Bunker  was  brought  Into  the 
SUte  Department  by  Dean  Acheson  In  1961. 
Since  then,  he  has  had  numerous  ambassa- 
dortal  assignments.  In  1962,  as  a  special  en- 
voy of  the  Kennedy  administration,  he  help- 
ed negotiate  the  final  conquest  of  West  New 
Guinea  by  Achmed  Sukarno,  then  commu- 
nist dlcUtor  of  Indonesia.'  Now,  CFR-mem- 
ber Bunker  Is  Nixon's  Ambassador  to  Sai- 
gon. 

A  member  of  the  Atlantic  Union  Com- 
mittee, Bunker  Is  a  devotee  of  world  gov- 
ernment* 

Robert  D.  Murphy,  who  served  Presidents 
Rooeevelt  and  Elsenhower  as  personal  repre- 
sentative on  foreign  policy,  now  serves  Pres- 
ident Nlxon  In  the  same  capacity.  In  1953, 
CFR-member  Murphy  helped  negotiate  the 
shameful  Korean  armistice.  In  1968  (after 
Elsenhower  had  sent  Marines  to  Lebanon, 
ostensibly  to  protect  that  country  from  com- 
munlste  led  by  Rashld  Karaml),  Murphy 
was  assigned  the  task  of  helping  select  a 
new  Lebaineee  President.  Murphy  chose 
Fouad  Chehab.  a  tool  of  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser, 
communist  dictator  of  Egypt.  Chehab  chose, 
as  his  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  De- 
fense, Raahld  Karaml,  the  communist  leader 
tiom  whom  the  Marines  were  protecting 
Lebanon.'^ 

Helmut  Sonnenfeldt  (when  In  the  Elsen- 
hower SUte  Department)  was  alleged  to 
have  passed  the  contents  of  secret  telegrams 
from  State  Department  files  to  the  Israeli 
embaasy.  The  Department  of  Justice  could 
not  prosecute,  because  the  SUte  Department 
said  It  waa  not  In  the  Interest  of  the  U.S. 
government  to  declassify  the  secret  tele- 
grams.* 

CFR-member  Sonnenfeldt  is  now  President 
Nixon's  expert  on  Soviet  affairs. 

CFR  members  Arthur  Bums  and  Henry 
Kissinger  were  given  the  two  most  Influen- 
tial positions  In  the  Nixon  administration. 
CFR  member  Jacob  Beam  waa  given  what 
the  President  regards  as  the  most  Important 
diplomatic  assignment. 

FOOTNOTXS 

>  Article  by  Karen  Klinefelter,  The  Dallas 
Morning  News,  M»i.  3,  1969,  p.  A14 

« For  a  detailed  account  of  the  origins,  op- 
erationa.  and  personnel  of  the  CFR  cabal,  see 
Tba  Invisible  Oovemment,  by  Dan  Smoot. 


Pocketbook   edition,  »1.00;    Ubrary   edition, 
$4.00 

■Biographical  Dictionary  Of  The  Left, 
Volume  One,  by  Francis  X.  Cannon  ((1.00 
from  American  Opinion,  Belmont,  Massacbu- 
setU  02178) ,  pp.  11,  26,  27-8 

♦The  Herald  of  Freedom.  Feb.  7,  1969 
B  "American-Soviet    Relations — Part    HI," 
The  Dan  Smoot  Report,  Jan.  5,  1969,  p.  6;       ^ 
"Red  Star  Over  Texas,"  The  Dan  Smoot  Re- 
port, Oct.  23,  1961,  p.  340;  American  Opinion, 
Feb.,  1969,  p.  36 

(From  the  Dan  Smoot  Report,  May  26,  1969] 
BnaNS,  KissiMoxa,  and  Bxam 

Of  all  Nlxon  appointees,  Arthur  Bums  and 
Henry  Kissinger  are  the  two  with  the  most 
influence.  They  hold  the  key  poaltlons  In  the 
Nlxon  administration.  They  are  not  only 
members  of  the  Council  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, but  also  of  the  Atlantic  Union  Com- 
mittee— ^whlch  means  they  are  devotees  of 
one-world  government.  Nlxon  appointed 
CFR-member  Jacob  Beam  Ambassador  to  the 
U.S.81t. 

Arthur  Frank  Bums  was  bom  In  Austria 
In  1904.  His  family  came  to  the  VS.  when  he 
was  a  boy.  He  graduated  from  high  school 
In  New  Jersey,  then  went  to  Columbia,  where 
he  got  GA,  MA,  and  PhD  degrees. 

In  1930,  Burns  became  associated  with  the 
National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research.  In 
1945,  he  succeeded  Wesley  C.  Mitchell  as  di- 
rector of  research.  Mitchell,  who  had  a  pro- 
found Infiuence  on  Bums,  was  affiliated  with 
many  communist  fronts. 

In  the  1930'8  and  1940'8.  Burns,  serving  In 
various  capacities,  was  In  and  out  of  the 
Rooeevelt  administration,  where  he  was  also 
brought  Into  contact  with  many  notorious 
communlsU  and  pro-communlsts. 

Although  he  had  previously  been  a  Demo- 
crat, Burns  supported  Elsenhower  in  1962. 
Elsenhower  appointed  him  a  member  of  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisors. 

Burns  is  essentially  a  socialist.  Who's  Who 
in  World  Jewry,  1965,  listed  him  as  a  trustee 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund,  founded  in 
1919  by  a  wealthy  Boston  merchant,  Ed- 
ward A.  Pllene,  who  was  affiliated  with  pro- 
communist  organizations.  The  twentieth 
Century  Fund  has  financed  fablan  socialist 
activities  In  the  United  SUtes  for  half  a  cen- 
tury. Among  the  officials  of  the  Fund  have 
been  such  people  as  Arthur  Schleslnger,  Jr.. 
John  Kenneth  Galbralth,  J.  Robert  Oppen- 
helmer  (at  one  time  a  self-confessed  com- 
munist), and  Evans  Clark  (another  friend  of 
theSovlete).' 

As  Counselor  to  the  President,  Burns  has 
cabinet  rank.  Ronald  L.  Zelgler,  Nixon's 
press  secreUry,  says  that  Burns  Is  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  White  House  Staff.  Actual- 
ly, his  position  amounts  to  that  of  Deputy 
President  of  the  United  States.' 

In  the  December  3,  1968,  issue  of  The 
Wall  Street  Journal,  staff  reporter  Henry 
Gemmlll  says: 

"When  the  Republican  Convention  In 
Miami  this  sununer  picked  Richard  Nlxon 
for  President,  one  of  the  most  disgusted  on- 
lookers was  a  45-year-old  Harvard  professor 
named  Henry  Klaslnger.  'All  of  us  Rocke- 
feller-rooters were  dls^polnted,  of  course,' 
recalls  a  Kissinger  teammate,  'but  Henry  waa 
retkUy  bitter.' " 

On  December  2,  1968,  Nlxon  appointed 
Kissinger  Asslstent  to  the  President  for  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs.  Kissinger  (a  member 
of  the  CouncU  on  Foreign  Relations)  haa 
the  same  job  in  the  Nlxon  administration 
that  Walt  W.  Roetow  (a  CFR  member)  had 
In  the  Johnson  administration,  and  that 
McGeorge  Bundy  (a  CFR  member)  had  in 
the  Kennedy  administration:  head  of  the 
National  Security  CoimcU  and  primary  for- 
mulator  of  foreign  policy  in  government. 
Nlxon  baa  made  it  plain,  however,  that  he 
will  give  Kissinger  a  more  significant  role 
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la  p<Hlcy-Tn»>1nt  thAs  Roatow  or  Bundy  *«^ 
In  prevloua  Mtminlxtrauon*. 

On  DM*mb«r  33.  l»«8.  l/jj.  Sew*  A  World 
Xeport  aaM: 

"WmiacB  Bocan.  Um  n«t  8«cr«t*r7  of 
But*,  wni  Mnter  his  *tt«nUon  on  r«org«- 
nizlag  and  running  the  Dep*rtin«nt  The 
broad  Udm  of  poUcy  in  foreign  »ffaJn  are 
to  be  Mt  by  Mr.  Ntzon  and  hu  aide.  Henry 
KlMlngar."  ' 

Henry  AUna  Kleatnger  wa«  bom  In  Oer- 
Btanj,  came  to  this  country  at  age  IS  ( 1938) 
M  a  refugee  from  nazl  Germany,  became  a 
naturaUzed  08.  cltlaen  in  1»47.  He  haa  BA. 
MA.  and  PhD  degrees  from  Harvard. 

He  has  worked  for  the  Rockefeller  Brothers 
Fund,  has  served  as  Research  Secretary  of 
the  CouncU  on  Foreign  RelaUons  and,  for 
10  years,  was  Nelson  Rockefeller's  chief  for- 
eign poUcy  adviser  He  was  a  special  con- 
sultant to  PresldenU  Elsenhower.  Kennedy 
and  Johnson  He  became  a  full  professor  at 
Harvard  In  19«a.  In  the  Center  for  Inter- 
national AlTalra. 

At  a  seminar  of  the  International  Asao- 
clatlon  for  Cultural  Freedom,  held  at  Prince- 
ton m  December.  1968  (after  Klssenger's 
appointment  had  been  announced  i  Kis- 
■Inger  told  those  preaent.  "The  doors  of  the 
White  House  will  always  be  open  to  your 
_ldea#j:  Those  present  Included  representa- 
^Uve^,Xrom  communUt  coxmtrles.  American 
black-power  advocates,  known  pro-commu- 
nist leaders  from  foreign  naUons.  and  the 
usual  assortment  (at  gatherings  like  this) 
of  the  moat  InfluentUI  and  dangerous  of 
American  liberal-radicals:  Arthur  Schiesln- 
ger.  Jr..  McGeorge  Bundy.  George  Ball.  The 
seminar  was  nnanced  by  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion' 

Such  liberal-radicals  (Including  socialists 
John  Kenneth  Galbralth  and  Adam  Tarmo- 
llnsky)  all  expressed  delight  at  Nixon's  ap- 
pointment of  Kissinger.  Indeed.  Yarmollnsky 
(With  known  communist- front  afflllatlona) 
said  he  would  "sleep  better  with  Henry  Kis- 
singer In  Washington." 

In  a  syndicated  column  published  Decem- 
ber 5.  1968.  Joseph  C.  Harsch  (a  member  of 
the  CouncU  on  Foreign  RelaUons)  said: 

'Klsalnger  has  grown  up  m  the  foreign 
poUcy  group  which  revolves  aro\md  the 
CouncU  on  Foreign  RelaUons  In  New  York. 
Here  he  came  to  know,  and  work  with,  the 
whole  cluster  of  top  men  in  banking  and  in- 
dustry who  make  up  the  true  inner  core  of 
the  so-caUed  'Eastern  Establishment.'  " 

Harsch  said  Kissinger  was  one  of  the  first 
"among  the  top  experts"  to  conclude  that 
mlUtary  victory  In  Vietnam  Is  neither  poa- 
slble  nor  dealrable. 

Kissinger,  a  one-world  iocialist.  urges 
arms-control  and  eventual  disarmament 
Most  people  would  like  to  Uve  In  a  world 
where  national  war  machines  are  not  neces- 
sary: but  any  effort  to  make  such  a  world  by 
negotiating  arms-control  with  communists 
(or  any  other  totall tartans)  is  suicidal  foUy. 
Communists  make  a  poUcy  of  lying,  to  trap 
the  US.  Into  commitments  U  wUl  keep, 
while  the  commimlsta  freely  vioUte  the  same 
oommltmenta. 

It  U  Ukely  that  Kissinger's  moat  baneful 
Influence  on  Nixon  will  involve  the  danger- 
ous business  of  negotiating  arms-control  with 
the  Soviets.  In  fact,  that  influence  began  to 
show  Immediately  after  Nixon's  Inaugura- 
tion. 

In  a  column  syndicated  by  The  New  York 
Times  News  Service.  January  31,  1969.  James 
Raaton  (a  CFB  member  and  admirer  of  Kls- 
alnger) said: 

"In  his  first  White  House  news  conference. 
President  Nixon  has  followed  quite  closely 
the  Ideas  of  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger  ...  on  how 
to  negotiate  with  the  Russians. 

"The  aim  of  foreign  policy  .  .  .  [Klaalngerl 
argues,  u  not  'total  securtty'  .  .  .  but  the 
■relative  security  that  comea  .  .  ,  from 
Uitemauonal  agreement  on  the  permissible 
»ln»a  and  metbods  oX  foreign  poUoy. 


This  u  slgnlflcanUj  different  ftom  Nlxoo's 
•usSMUons  In  the  '•»"'p»'gr  that  maybe 
security  through  mUltary  'superiority'  was 
attainable." 

In  a  column  dated  Deoamber  5.  1968,  CFR- 
member  Reston  said : 

"Kissinger  worked  very  closely  with  Jerome 
Wlesner  .  .  .  and  others  on  the  formulaUon 
of  the  strategy  of  equlUbrlum'  for  dealing 
with  the  Soviet  nuclear  thraat.  .  .  .  Thla 
stable  deterrent  system,  it  should  be  noted, 
did  not  reat,  aa  Mr.  NUon's  campaign 
speeches  seemed  to-  reat,  on  the  aasumpUon 
that  the  United  States  miut  always  have  a 
clear  supertorlty  in  mUltary  arms  over  the 
Sovieta." 

Jerome  Wlssner  (alao  a  member  of  the 
CFR.  and  a  determined  advocate  of  dis- 
armament) was  one  of  the  most  powerful 
men  In  the  Kennedy  administration.  Before 
Joining  the  Kennedy  administration,  Wles- 
ner  (according  to  T^e  Neva  York  Time*) 
"made  no  secret  of  his  beUef  that  the  Unltad 
States  at  times  had  been  almost  as  much  to 
blaone  as  the  Soviet  Union  for  blocking 
agreement  on  arms-control."'  It  is  notewor- 
thy that  CFR-member  Wlesner  (cohort  of 
unc- member  Kissinger,  President  Nixon's 
foremost  foreign-policy  adviser)  U  co-author 
of  a  report  condemning  President  Nixon's 
plan  to  Install  a  limited  defensive  system  to 
protect  the  United  States  against  balUsUc- 
mlssiles  attack  from  red  China  and  the 
Soviet  Union." 

Henry  Kissinger  has  parUclpated  In  at 
least  one  Pugwash  Conference  The  Pugwash 
conferences — semi-secret  occasional  meetings 
between  Soviet  communists  and  American 
Uberals  with  compatible  views — were  origi- 
nated by  Cyrus  Eaton,  wealthy  pro-Soviet 
Canadlan-Amertcan  Industrialist.  Arms-con- 
trol U  always  a  major  topic  at  the  confer- 
ences. 

Nixon's  InsUtent  emphasU  (during  the  po- 
litical campaign  last  year,  and  since)  on 
the  Importance  of  negoUaUons  with  the 
Soviets,  indicates  that  the  President  con- 
siders the  U.S.  Ambassadorship  to  the  Soviet 
Union  the  most  Important  of  all  diplomatic 
posts.  To  this  post.  Nixon  appointed  CFR- 
member  Jacob    Dyneley  Beam. 

Beam  started  his  State  Department  career 
as  a  clerk  In  the  VS.  Consulate  In  Oeneva. 
From  1934  to  August,  1940.  he  was  attached 
to  the  US.  Embassy  in  Berlin.  WhUe  there, 
he  was  on  the  staff  of  WlUlam  E.  Dodd.  last 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  nazl  Germany.  Martha 
Dodd.  the  Ambassador's  daughter,  was  a 
Soviet  espionage  agent  In  Berlin,  specializing 
in  seducing  nazl  and  American  officials' 

Howard  Trtvers  was  also  In  the  US  Berlin 
Embassy  In  the  late  1930'8.  Though  he  and 
Beam  had  been  classmates  at  Princeton,  In- 
dications are  that  Martha  Dodd  brought  the 
two  together  In  Berlin.  Trivers  is  believed  to 
have  been  a  member  of  a  courier  service 
in  Berlin,  organized  by  Martha  Dodd  whUe 
her  father  was  Ambassador.* 

Later  (1947),  when  Jacob  Beam  became 
chief  of  the  division  of  Central  European 
Affairs  of  the  State  Department.  Howard 
Trivers  was  his  aselstant* 

Beam  was  made  Ambassador  to  Yugoslavia 
In  1962.  During  1963.  he  was  acting  head  of 
the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Moscow.  Prom  1957  to 
:961,  he  was  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Poland. 

Using  sex  to  corrupt,  communist  agents 
freely  Infiltrated  the  U.S.  Warsaw  Embassy 
WhUe  Beam  was  Ambassador.  More  than  a 
doaen  U.S.  Emb«tssy  employees  were  Involved 
In  the  scx-esplonage  scandals.  Among  them 
was  Irvln  C.  Scarbeck,  second  oflloer  of  the 
Embassy.  He  had  an  affair  with  Urzula 
Dlscher,  a  2a-year-old  blond  who  was  a  com- 
munist agent.  She  set  Scarbeck  up  for  a  raid, 
which  led  to  blackmail,  which  led  to  the  theft 
of  classified  documents  from  the  Embassy. 
Scarbeck  was  indicted,  tried,  and  sentenced 
to  30  years.  The  sentence  was  later  reduced.' 
A  detachment  of  Marine  guards,  assigned 
to  the  U.S.  Embaasy  while  Beam  was  am- 
*** ^f.  «ngaged  in  reveU  with  PolUh  girls.' 
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The  wife  of  one  Embassy  official  had  ui 
affair  with  a  Soviet  agent.' 

A  code  clerk  Involved  In  an  iUlclt  relation 
ship  was  permitted  to  resign.' 

Ambassador  Beam  himself  had  a  notorioui 
affair  with  Madame  Jerzv  Mlchalowskl  a  hirh 
official  m  the  Pollah  communist  party  h- 
huBband  at  the  time  was  DU-ector  General  of 
the  PoUsh  Foreign  MUUsU^.  He  Is  now  Polish 
Ambassador  to  the  U.S. 

Madame  Mlchalowskl  obuined  from  Am- 
bassador  Beam  details  about  dispatchee 
which  were  being  sent  to  the  CIA  in  Wash- 
Uigton  by  Lt  Col.  Michael  Ooleniewski  » 
communist  official  who  was  serving  in  Poland 
as  a  double  agent  for  the  U.S.  Thus  exposed 
Golenlewtkl  had  to  flee  to  West  Berlin  on 
December  34,  1960,  his  usefulness  to  the  U  s 
at  an  end." 

Edward  Symans  and  Daroslav  Vlahovlch 
were  on  Ambassador  Beam's  staff  m  Warsaw 
Symans  was  a  communist  spy  whom  Beam 
had  flrst  known  in  Berlin.  Vlahovlch  wu 
transferred  to  Warsaw  at  Beam's  personal  re- 
quest.  SUte  Department  security  officials 
strongly  suspected  that  he  also  was  a  com- 
munlst  spy. 

Thomas  A.  Donovan  was  attached  to  the 
U.S.  Embassy  In  Warsaw  while  Beam  was  Am- 
bassador. Later,  when  serving  in  West  Berlin 
Donovan  was  Involved  with  communists  in  a 
way  that  baa  never  been  explained  to  the 
American  pubUc.  It  was  discovered  that  Don- 
ovan  frequenUy  went  to  East  BerUn,  where 
he  made  imauthortzed  telephone  calls  to 
communist  ofllclaU  of  the  Polish  forelm 
ministry.*  " 

From  1961  to  1966,  Jacob  Beam  was  AssUt- 
tant  Director  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency.  From  1966  to  1969,  he 
was  US.  Ambassador  to  Czechoslovakia. 

Only  a  handful  of  U.S.  Senators  voiced  ob- 
JecUons  when  Nixon  rewarded  Jacob  Beam 
for  his  years  of  service  by  naming  him  Am- 
bassador to  the  U.S.S.R. 

rOOTNOTtS 

»The  Herald  of  Freedom,  Feb.  21,  1969. 
•AP  dispatch  from  Wash.,  D.C.,  Jan    24. 
1969. 

•  The  Herald  of  Freedom.  Jan.  24,  1969. 
♦The  New  York  Times  Magazine.  Sent   3 

1961.  •       f      ' 

•"An  Evaluation  Of  The  Decision  To  De- 
ploy  An  Anti-BalllsUc  Missile  System,"  a  re- 
port prepared  by  Jerome  Wlesner  and  Abram 
J.  Chayes  (also  a  CFR  member)  for  Senator 
Edward  M.  Kennedy  and  other  Senate  dU- 
armament  liberals,  as  described  In  an  article 
by  John  W.  Plnney.  The  Dallas  Morning  News, 
May  7.  1969,  p  A4  and  an  AP  dispatch  from 
Wash..  DC,  May  7,  1969. 

•  The  Herald  of  Freedom.  Feb.  9,  1968. 
'"Choice  of  Beam  Triggers  Concern."  by 

James  J.  KUpatrick,  The  Dallas  "Hmes  Herald. 
Mar.  10,  1969.  p.  A22. 

•  "Liberty  Lowdown,"  April,  1969. 

(From  the  Dan  Smoot  Report,  June  2,  1969) 
Moke  on  the  Nixon  Team 
As  a  candidate.  Richard  Nlxon  promised  to 
clean  bouse  In  the  State  Department.  As  Pres- 
ident NUon  has  appointed,  to  the  most  sensl- 
Uve  poets,  men  Identified  with  the  policies 
and  conditions  that  candidate  Nlxon  had 
condemned.*  Charles  Yost  Is  one  of  thla  group. 
Nlxon  campaigned  as  a  tough  law-and-order 
man,  but  appointed  to  high  office  James 
Farmer,  Negro  militant  who  has  been  among 
the  foremost  In  fostering  lawless  violence.  As 
a  candidate,  Nlxon  denounced  the  practice  of 
busing  school  children  to  force  racial  InU- 
gration;  but  he  appointed  as  Conunlssloner  of 
Education.  James  V.  Allen,  the  nation's  lead- 
ing advocate  of  the  busing  insanity.  Having 
promised  to  protect  American  interests 
abroad.  Nlxon  sent,  to  protect  American 
interests    In    Peru.    John    N.    Irwin,    2nd,  a 
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specialist  In  surrendering  American  Interests. 
Having  promised  sleepless  vigilance  over  the 
security  of  the  nation,  Nlxon  appointed,  as 
"security  consultant,"  Nicholas  KatzenlMch 
who  had  just  given  security  clearance  to  one 
of  the  most  notorious  security  risks  ever  to 
hold  a  federal  Job. 

Charles  W.  Yost:  President  Nlxon  ap- 
pointed Charles  Yost  (a  member  of  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations)  Ambassador 
to  the  U.N. 

Charles  Woodruff  Yost  (born  at  Watertown, 
New  York,  In  1907)  has  an  AB  from  Prince- 
ton. He  attended  the  International  school  of 
the  University  of  Paris  for  one  year,  and 
took  a  communist  Indoctrination  course  at 
the  Anglo-American  Institute,  First  Moscow 
University,  In  1934.  This  was  on  the  occasion 
of  his  third  trip  to  the  Soviet  Union.' 

Yost's  flrst  trip  to  the  Soviet  Union  (In 
1929)  was  before  the  U.S.  government  had 
given  the  Soviets  diplomatic  recognition. 
Harold  Ware  and  Lement  Upham  Harris  (Im- 
portant American  communists)  were  In  the 
Soviet  Union  in  1929,  the  year  when  the 
Soviets  were  training  American  agents  to 
form  communist  ssplons^e  cells  In  agencies 
of  the  U.S.  government.' 

In  1935,  Yost  entered  the  new  deal  ad- 
ministration of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  as  an 
assistant  in  the  Resettlement  Administra- 
tion, where  a  communist  cell  was  operating. 
Lee  Pressman,  a  communist,  was  general 
counsel  of  the  Administration.' 

In  1941,  Yost  represented  the  State  De- 
partment on  the  Policy  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Economic  Warfare.  The  assistant 
director  of  this  Committee  was  Prank  Vlr- 
glnius  Coe,  communist  spy.  Two  other  com- 
munist agents.  Nathan  Gregory  Sllvermaster 
and  Michael  Greenberg,  were  connected  with 
the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare.' 

Yost  became  a  close  friend  of  Alger  Hiss, 
State  Department  official,  later  convicted  of 
perjury  for  denying  he  was  a  Soviet  spy.' 

In  the  spring  of  1945,  Yost  (as  assistant 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Delegation  at 
the  U.N.  Conference  on  International  Or- 
ganization) worked  with  Alger  Hiss,  Philip 
Jessup,  and  Leo  Pasvolsky  In  helping  create 
the  United  Nations.  Later  that  year,  Yost  was 
Secretary  General  of  the  U.S.  Delegation  to 
the  Potsdam  Conference — the  same  position 
his  friend  Alger  Hiss  had  held  at  the  Yalta 
Conference.' 

Yost  was  a  member  of  the  Institute  of 
Pacific  Relations  (IPR),  which  the  Senate 
Internal  Securtty  Subcommittee  character- 
ized as  a  transmission  belt  for  Soviet  propa- 
ganda In  the  United  States — revealing  that 
many  influential  IPR  officials  were  traitors, 
or  under  the  influence  of  traitors,  whose  al- 
legiance lay  In  Moscow.'," 

In  June,  1956.  Scott  McLeod  (then  admin- 
istrator of  the  Bureau  of  Securtty  and  Con- 
sular Affairs)  listed  numerous  State  Depart- 
ment employees  whom  the  Bxireau  consid- 
ered dangerous  securtty  risks.*  Yost  was  on 
the  list.' 

Charles  Yost  has  had  many  Important 
State  Department  Jobs,  Including  several 
ambassadorships.  In  1961,  be  was  assigned 
to  the  U.S.  delegation  at  the  UN.  He  served 
under  Adial  Stevenson  and  Arthur  Goldberg, 
until  he  retired  In  1966.  Upon  retirement, 
he  was  hired  by  the  CouncU  on  Foreign 
Relations.' 

In  September.  1668.  Yost  (stUl  employed  by 
the  CFR)  EubnUtted  a  statement  to  the 
Democrat  Party  Platform  Committee,  assert- 
ing that  the  "chief  threat  to  International 
and  U.S.  securtty  Is  not  .  .  .  communist 
aggression,"  but  Hxe  arms  race.  Yost  said: 

The  U.S.  should  begin.  unUaterally,  re- 
stricting major  new  programs  of  arms  de- 
velopment and  production,  while  oonUnulng 
to  seek  for  arms-control  agreements  with  the 
Soviets. 
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Tht  U.S.  shoiUd  unUaterally  halt  aU  bomb-  ■ 
Ing  In  Vietnam,  without  requiring  any  con- 
cessions from  the  conununlsts. 

The  U.S.  should  welcome  communist 
China  Into  the  United  Nations. 

The  Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  was 
"an  Internally  defei»slve  rather  than  an  ex- 
ternally aggressive  action."  • 

President  Nlxon  has  said  the  Yost  appoint- 
ment Is  "one  of  the  best"  he  has  made.' 

James  Farmer:  On  February  12,  1969, 
President  Nlxon  appointed  James  Parmer  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  for  Administration.  Robert  Finch, 
Secretary  of  H.E.W.,  said  Parmer  would  have 
"a  voice  across  the  department."  • 

Farmer  has  been  a  radical  socialist 
throughout  his  adult  life. 

He  has  been  on  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  American  CIVU  Liberties  UiUon,  which 
was  founded  by  communists  and  pro- 
communists  in  the  1920'8.  He  has  been  an 
official  of  Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  a 
powerful  fablan-soclallst  group.  He  has  been 
a  sponsor  of  Committee  for  a  Sane  Nuclear 
PoUcy  (SANE) ,  whose  aim  is  to  disarm  the 
United  States  of  nuclear  weapons.  He  has 
been  an  official  of  the  Fellowship  of  Recon- 
ciliation, one  of  the  most  radical  of  paclflst 
organizations.  He  has  been  an  official  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People  (NAACP).  a  raclal-agltatlon 
group  founded  in  1909  by  Uberals  and 
socialists,  many  of  whom  became  communists 
after  a  communist  party  was  organized  In  the 
VS. 

James  Farmer  has  been  among  the  fore- 
most in  making  the  communist  catch  phrase, 
'"poUce  brutality,"  a  byword  of  rioters.  He  has 
also  been  at  one  with  communists  In  de- 
manding clvlUan  review  boards  to  oversee, 
and  thus  to  emasculate,  police  operations. 

For  many  years,  Parmer  held  high  offices 
In  the  socialist  League  for  Industrial  Democ- 
racy (LID) .  LID  Is  the  parent  group  of  many 
organizations  (among  them.  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society — SDS)  which  have  spread 
the  poison  of  socialism,  race  hatreds,  crimi- 
nal anarchy,  and  hatred  of  America. 
.  In  1942,  Farmer  helped  found  CongreBs  of 
Racial  Equality  (CORE),  and  became  its  na- 
tional director.  Under  his  leadership,  CORE 
operated  schools  of  subversion,  becoming 
one  of  the  most  vicious  violence-inciting  Ne- 
?ro  agitation  groups."'' 

As  CORE  director,  Parmer  organized  and 
participated  in  the  ""Freedom  Rides"  through 
the  South  in  1960 — communist-supported 
operations  which  began  the  escalation  of 
"civil  disobedience"  Into  guerrilla  warfare  in 
our  cities.  For  violations  of  law  as  a  '"Free- 
dom Rider,"  he  spent  40  days  In  JaU  In 
Louisiana." 

On  May  25,  1961,  Senator  James  O.  East- 
land, chairman  of  the  Senate  Internal  Secu- 
rity Subcommittee,  reported: 

'"Prom  Investigation  and  examination  of 
the  facts  and  records,  there  can  be  little 
doubt.  In  my  judgment,  but  that  this  group 
[CORE]  is  an  arm  of  the  communist  con- 
spiracy. They  are  agents  of  worldwide  com- 
mimlsm."  ■ 

In  August,  1964,  when  Negro-agitation 
leaders  were  trying  to  stop  all  Negro  riots 
and  demonstrations  until  after  the  presi- 
dential election  (In  order  to  prevent  a  white 
backlash  that  might  help  Barry  Goldwater 
and  hurt  Lyndon  Johnson),  Farmer,  as  di- 
rector of  CORE,  Joined  with  Student  Non- 
violent Coordinating  Committee  (SNCC)  In 
refusing  to  call  a  moratorium  on  demonstra- 
tions. An  NAACP  official  said : 

'"CORE  thrives  on  keeping  the  pot  bolUng, 
whether  there's  anything  cooking  In  It  or 
not."  • 

Farmer   resigned   from  CORE  in   1965.  In 

1968,    he    ran    unsuccessfully    for    Congress 

from  New   York  City,  as  the  candidate  of 

both  Liberal  Party  and  the  Republican  Party. 

Farmer  promises   to  work  on  the  Nlxon 


team  for  the  same  ideals  and  causes  he  has 
always  supported.* 

James  V.  Allen,  Jr.:  WUUam  Loeb,  editor 
of  the  Union  Leader  (Manchester,  New 
Hampshire)  supported  Nlxon  In  1968.  In  the 
February  13,  1969,  issue  of  his  newspaper, 
Mr.  Loeb  had  this  to  say  about  Nixon's  ap- 
pointment of  Dr.  James  V.  Allen,  Jr.  (long- 
time commissioner  of  New  York  public 
schools) ,  as  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion: 

"The  New  York  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion has  demonstrated,  by  his  conduct  of 
that  office,  that  he  is  at  the  very  forefront 
of  the  compulsory-association,  compulsory- 
integration,  and  compulsory-mixing  group  of 
educators  in  the  United  States. 

"'Commissioner  Allen  has  ruthlessly  de- 
stroyed the  neighborhood  school  concept  In 
New  York  State  and  forced  the  busing  of 
Negro  students  Into  white  schools  and  white 
students  Into  the  Negro  areas. 

"All  the  people  In  the  United  States  who 
voted  for  Dick  Nixon,  thinking  there  was 
going  to  be  an  end  of  this  type  of  destruc- 
tion of  the  neighborhood  school  concept, 
must  feel  terribly  double-crossed  by  this 
Incredible  appointment  .  .  .  one  of  the  big- 
gest double-crosses  of  the  century. 

"When  he  was  seeking  the  nomination, 
Nlxon  told  the  Southern  delegates  he  was 
against  racial  school  busing,  and  he  certainly 
gave  the  Impression  to  the  voters  in  the  elec- 
tion he  was  against  It. 

'"Now  he  puts  In  as  commissioner  of  edu- 
cation the  leading  exponent  of  racial  school 
busing! 

■"It  is  pretty  hard  to  excuse  that  tjrpe  of 
behavior,  that  type  of  deception,  that  type 
of  double-crossing  by  any  standards  known 
to  decent  people.  .  .  . 

'"President  Nlxon  has  now  Indicated,  by  his 
action  In  appointing  Allen  as  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  that  he  just  doesn't 
give  a  hoot  how  he  misled  these  folks  who 
voted  for  him  or  what  they  want  to  think. 
This  is  a  completely  amoral  position.  You 
don't  double-cross  people  In  this  way  if  you 
are  a  decent  human   individual." 

John  N.  Irwin,  2nd:  Peru,  which  claims 
territorial  fishing  rights  200  miles  from  her 
shores,  has  seized  numerous  U.S.  fishing 
craft  on  the  high  seas  many  miles  from  the 
nearest  point  of  Peruvian  soil.  Since  1946.  we 
have  given  Peru  about  $450  million  in  aid, 
and  still  continue  to  give  her  aid.  One  of 
the  principal  units  In  the  Peruvian  Navy, 
which  makes  possible  the  outrageous  depra- 
datlona  on  U.S.  fishing  vessels,  was  formerly 
a  U.S.  destroyer. 

In  October,  1968,  a  mlUtary  coup  elevated 
the  pro-communist  Velasco  to  the  presidency 
of  Peru.  Soon  thereafter,  Velasco  expropri- 
ated Standard  Oil  properties  In  Peru — with- 
out compensation. 

President  Nlxon  sent  CFR-member  John 
N.  Irwin,  2nd,  to  Peru  as  special  envoy  for 
negotiations  to  protect  American  interests. 
Irwin  (while  serving  as  Number  Two  man 
on  Lyndon  Johnson's  treaty-negotiating  staff 
with  Panama)  was  the  man  who  made  the 
Infamous  proposal  (endorsed  by  Johnson) 
that  the  U.S.  give  away  the  Canal  Zone  to 
pacify  the  communist-controlled  mobs  In 
Panama  City.'*  In  May,  1969,  Peru  told  via 
to  get  oTir  mlUtary  missions  out  of  the  coun- 
try. Our  State  Department  bowed  to  the  de- 
mand, with  "profound  regrets,"  while  vowing 
eternal  friendship  for  Peru." 

Nicholas  DeB.  Katzenbach:  John  Paton 
Davles,  an  American  consul  In  China  in  the 
late  1930's,  became  a  warm  friend  of  Chinese 
communist  leaders.  He  was  a  main  architect 
of  pro-communist  State  Department  policies 
which  helped  communists  conquer  China  in 
1949.  Davie*  was  fired  and  rehired  a  few 
times  during  the  Trvima^and  Elsenhower 
administrations.  He  was/BEst  removed  from 
a  federal  job  In  1954.  Po*  16  years  thereafter, 
John  Paton  Davles  was  barred  from  service 
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in  tlM  fwlmal  govwxunent  Imcsum  be  wm  » 
aecurlty  rUk." 

In  IMO — Just  flye  dAyi  before  Lyndon 
Jobnaon  left  offlce — Jobneon's  Under  Secre- 
tery  of  SUte.  NlcboUM  DeB.  KatienbMb  (a 
member  of  tbe  Council  on  Foreign  Rela- 
ttooe)  relnateted  Jobn  Pa  ton  Osvlea.  eaylng 
It  wae  "clearly  consistent  wltb  tbe  Interest 
of  natfonal  security"  for  Davlee  to  be  ap- 
pointed a  consultant  to  tbe  State  Depart- 
ment and  to  tbe  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency.  President  Nlzon  appointed 
Katsenbacb  as  State  Department  "security 
consultant."" 

As  Indicated  In  tbls  and  tbe  two  previous 
Issues  of  tbls  Report,  President  Nixon  bas 
appointed,  to  key  positions,  men  who  stand 
for  tbe  opposite  of  what  candidate  Nlzon 
promised  tbe  American  people.' 

FOOTNOTSS 

'  "Nixon  And  The  CFR."  and  •'Bums.  Kis- 
singer, And  Beam."  The  Dan  Smoot  Report, 
May  19  and  30.  1900,  pp.  77-84.  available  at 
prices  Hated  below 

'  The  Herald  of  Preedom.  Jan.  10.  1900 

•  The  Invisible  Oovemment.  by  Dan 
Smoot,  Pocketbook  edition.  $1.00;  library 
edlUon.  M.OO 

'  "Communut  Spies  In  The  SUte  Depart- 
HBenti<*-  The  Dan  Smoot  Report,  Mar  23 
49«4,i>p.94-S 

'Editorial,  (Lynchburg.  Virginia)  News 
Leader.  Jan.  18.  1900 

"  The  Herald  of  Preedom.  Mar.  7.  1969 

'Column  by  George  Schuyler,  Alexandria 
Dally  Town,  Sept.  7,  1908 

'"AcUvltles  In  tbe  Southern  States." 
speech  by  XT.S.  Senator  James  O.  Eastland 
(Dem..  Miss.)  containing  official  documents 
from  the  Senate  Internal  Secvu-lty  Subcom- 
mittee and  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities,  Congressional  Record,  vol.  107, 
Pt.  7.  pp  8966-8970. 

•Article   by   Wesley   Pruden.   Jr.,   The   Na- 
tional Observer.  Aug.  24,  1964.  pp.  1.  11 
'•Pan  American  Headlines.  Apr-May,  1969 
"  Richmond.      Virginia.      News       Leader 
Jan.  28.  1900 

''"Peru's  Demands  Accepted  by  U.S.."  As- 
sociated Press  story  from  Washington 
May  25,  1900 
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This  would  provide  an  Invitation  to  many 
Congrraainen  and  board  chairmen  and  edi- 
torial writers  to  get  Into  tbe  front  lines  and 
personally  klU  Oommunlsta.  if  that's  what 
they  really  want  to  do.  The  NaUonal  Rifle 
Association  alone  should  be  able  to  con- 
tributa  several  voltmteer  divisions  of  crack 
sharpshooters  for  our  infantry. 

To  date,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  UJ3.  military 
casualties  In  Vietnam  are  35.530  deaths 
and  227,573  wounded.  The  South  Viet- 
namese civilian  casualties  are  10,027 
deaths  since  1967  and  the  wounded 
flgxires  are  not  available.  The  North  Viet- 
namese figures  for  both  deaths  and 
wounded  are  not  available.  The  Vietnam- 
ese military  casualties  on  both  sides  are 
583.949  deatlis.  and  the  wounded  figures 
are  not  available. 

Perhaps  if  we  executed  Mr.  Panchers" 
proposal,  as  he  suggests: 

We  might  be  surprised  to  discover  that  tbls 
long,  brutal  war  would  somehow,  mysterious- 
ly, be  brought  to  a  sudden  end. 


NO  GENERATION 

FOXHOLES 


QA^ 


m  THE 


(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Ricord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Village 
Voice  on  May  29,  1969,  written  by  Edwin 
Pancher  entiUed  "No  Generation  Gap  In 
the  Foxholes." 

In  a  very  simple  yet  meaningful  way, 
he  expressed  a  view  which  has  long  been 
the  subject  of  intense  discussion,  esoteric 
dissertations,  and  simple  folk  ballads.  Al- 
most from  the  beginning  of  time,  it  has 
been  the  old  men  who  have  planned  and 
continued  the  wars  and  the  young  men 
who  have  fought  and  died  in  them. 

The  idea  advanced  by  Mr.  Pancher  Is 
that  we  end  the  policy  of  exempting  from 
military  service  in  time  of  war  those  over 
26  and  require  everyone  up  to  45  to  serve 
He  says : 

Middle-aged  men  maJu  excellent  soldlera. 

He  also  proposes  that: 

This  new  draft  poUcy  should  be  supple- 
mented by  a  naUonal  caU  for  volunteers  up  to 
60  years  of  age  for  combat  service  In  Vietnam. 


The  article  follows: 

No  OxNBUTioN  Gap  nr  thi  Poxhous 

(By  Bdwln  Pancher) 
This  terrible  war  goes  on.  American  force* 
launch  new  offensives  on  "Hamburger  Hill." 
casualties  Increase,  and  President  NUon  pro- 
poses to  revise  the  draft  law  to  focus  on  19- 
year-old  boys.  The  new  administration  seems 
as  Impotent  as  tbe  old  one  to  bring  the  war 
to  an  end.  American  youth  dally  demon- 
strates Its  opposition  to  tbe  war.  but  is  un- 
able to  Influence  our  government  to  end  It. 
Perhaps  this  Is  a  time  to  reconsider  one  of 
tbe  imlque  historical  facta  about  tbls  par- 
ticular war,  and  what  we  ought  do  about  It. 
The  Vietnam  war  differs  from  all  previous 
major  American  wars,  except  the  Korean 
War.  In  that  It  bas  been  fought  almost  ex- 
clusively by  youth  between  18  and  26  years 
of  age  (the  average  age  of  draftees  Is  20 '^ 
years) .  During  tbe  Clvtl  War  tbe  Union  Army 
drafted  men  from  18  to  48.  although  98  per 
cent  of  the  soldiers  were  volunteers,  and 
oftan  older.  During  World  War  I  the  flrst 
draft  law  was  Umlted  to  men  from  21 
tbrotigb  30.  but  was  shortly  amended  to  In- 
clude ages  18  through  44.  During  World  War 
n  the  draft  selected  men  from  18  through 
44.  A  similar,  or  greater  age  range  was  typical 
of  all  the  major  foreign  armies  In  combat 
In  both  World  Wars  I  and  n.  Por  Instance 
during  World  War  n,  the  Russians  drafted 
men  from  16  to  60. 

The  practice  of  limiting  conscription  to 
youths  between  about  18  and  22  was  tradi- 
tional in  Europe  only  during  peace  Ume.  The 
rationale  for  such  a  pracUce  U  obvious.  If 
a  standing  army  larger  than  can  be  provided 
by  volunteers  Is  needed  In  case  of  emer- 
gencies. It  Is  less  dlsrupUve  to  marriage  and 
career  to  serve  Immediately  after  the  com- 
pletion of  schooling,  rather  than  latar  In 
life.  Furthermore,  tbls  practice  provides  the 
largest  poAlble  reserve  of  trained  men  who 
can  be  called  up  to  active  duty  in  case  Of 
war.  Our  present  draft  poUcy  was  established 
after  World  War  n.  and  was  copied  from 
this  European  tradition. 

The  Korean  War  was  our  first  major  war 
fought  by  a  "peace  Ume"  army  of  drafted 
youths.  There  may  have  been  some  Justifica- 
tion for  tbls  at  tbe  beginning,  on  the 
ground  that  tbe  war  started  so  suddenly  that 
our  standing  army  of  youthftil  draftee*  was 
the  only  Immediately  available  force  to  meet 
the  emergency  at  the  time.  Once  the  fight- 
ing bad  started,  however,  tbe  draft  could 
have  been  extended  to  older  men,  as  In 
World  War  U,  but  It  was  not.  A  dangerous 
precedent  had  been  established. 


in  the  case  of  the  Vietnam  war,  the  sit- 
uation was  altogether  different.  Ther«  was  no 
sudden  emergency.  This  war  was  engaged  in 
slowly  and  deliberately  over  a  period  of  many 
years  as  a  matter  of  national  policy.  There 
was  certainly  no  excuse  for  expecting  a  con- 
script army  of  youth,  many  too  yoimg  to 
vote,  drafted  on  tbe  basis  of  a  policy  of  peace 
time  preparedness,  to  fight  a  major  war  for 
this  country. 

The  continuation  of  a  "peace  time"  draft 
Uw  as  the  basis  for  selecting  soldiers  to 
fight  a  major  war  Is  one  of  the  most  hor- 
rendous examples  of  discrimination  in 
American  history— discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  age  alone.  I  stupect  that  the  main 
reason  18  and  20-year-olds  were  selected  to 
do  otir  fighting  In  this  war  Is  that  they  are 
one  of  the  least  powerful  groups  In  our 
society.  They  are  powerless  In  much  the 
same  way  that  Negroes  have  been  powerless 
In  America:  they  have  little  Infiuence,  few 
skills,  no  money,  and  aren't  even  allowed  to 
vote.  The  policy  of  exempting  practically  all 
mat\u-e  men  over  20  from  the  duty  of  de- 
fending their  country  In  time  of  war  (siu-ely, 
those  responsible  Sot  this  war  must  believe 
that  our  armies  are  fighting  to  defend  us)  u 
Immoral,  and  a  reversal  of  our  historical 
traditions. 

There  are  no  valid  military  reasons  why 
we  have  not  extended  the  draft  o*  men  up  to 
the  age  of  48,  as  we  did  In  World  War  n  We 
know  from  prevloiis  wars  that  middle-aged 
men  make  excellent  soldiers.  We  know  it 
from  our  enemies  In  Vietnam  who  use  many 
older  men  In  oombat  (North  Vietnam  drafts 
men  up  to  48).  We  know  that  middle-aged 
men  often  have  better  Judgment,  more  pa- 
tience, and  better  skills  than  younger  men 
In  combat.  And  we  know  that  even  older 
men.  perhaps  up  to  60.  who  may  lack  some 
of  the  physical  endurance  of  youth,  could 
still  participate  In  some  of  the  bloodiest 
fighting  In  Vietnam.  Much  oombat  duty  re- 
quires little  more  than  holding  fortified  po- 
sitions against  enemy  artillery  and  Infantry 
attack.  Such  battiee  require  courage  and 
steadfastness,  but  little  physical  ability  be- 
yond the  strength  to  pull  a  trigger. 

Clearly,  there  Is  no  military  reason  not  to 
draft  middle-aged  or  older  men  for  combat 
duty  In  Vietnam.  The  fact  that  this  country 
lias  chosen  not  to  do  so  until  this  time  Indi- 
cates that  the  real  "draft  dodgers"  In  this 
war  are  the  millions  of  middle-aged  and 
older  American  men  who  are  exempt  by  law. 
President  Nixon  has  suggested  to  Congress 
that  our  present  draft  law  be  changed  to  a 
lottery  system  focused  on  drafting  19-year- 
olds.  I  want  to  suggest  that  Nixon's  pro- 
posed law  be  opposed  by  an  alternative 
proposal:  namely  that  a  new  draft  law  be 
passed  to  Include  ail  American  males,  on  a 
lottery  basis,  between  21  (voting  age)  and 
46.  Certainly,  no  American  deprived  of  the 
vote  should  be  asked  to  die  for  his  country. 
Purthermore,  I  propose  that  tills  new  draft 
policy  should  be  supplemented  by  a  national 
oall  for  volunteers  up  to  60  yecu-s  of  age  for 
combat  service  In  Vietnam.  This  would  pro- 
vide an  invitation  to  many  Congressmen  and 
board  chairmen  and  editorial  writers  to  get 
Into  the  front  lines  and  personally  kill  Com- 
munists, If  that's  what  tliey  really  want  to 
do.  The  National  Rlfie  Association  alone 
should  be  able  to  contribute  several  volunteer 
divisions  of  crack  sharpahooters  for  our  In- 
fantry. 

The  aggressive  advooa«;y  of  the  above  policy 
would  force  Americans  over  26  to  make  a 
commitment  on  this  war  one  way  or  the 
other.  If  middle-aged  Americans  really  sup- 
port tbe  war,  let  them  demonstrate  It  In  the 
only  way  that  oounta,  by  fighting  it  them- 
selves, personally,  on  the  field  of  batUe. 
where  tbe  next  body  blown  to  bite  may  be 
their  own. 
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Amertoan  ooUeges  fester  wltb  rebellion,  and 
youth  otiargee  the  older  generation  with 
hypocrisy.  And  they  are  right;  there  Is  hypoc- 
risy in  Amsrlcan  men  sending  their  sons  to 
do  their  dying  In  a  war  that  youth  doesn't 
believe  In.  If  American  men  believe  In  this 
war.  let  them  fight  It,  let  them  personally 
endure  tbe  terror  of  military  oombat,  the 
fear  of  ImnUnent  death  or  mutilation,  tbe 
■gony  of  100  "Hamburger  Hills."  There  would 
be  no  generation  gap  in  the  foxholes.  But,  tf 
they  really  don't  want  to  personally  go  into 
oombat,  let  them  commit  themselves  with  all 
their  powers  to  Influencing  our  government 
w>  end  this  war.  Now. 

Of  course,  we  don't  know  what  the  result 
of  drafting  mature  men  for  oombat  duty 
might  be.  We  mlg^t  be  surprised  to  discover 
that  this  long,  brutal  war  would  somehow, 
mysteriously,  be  brought  to  a  sudden  end. 


THE  MAILER  MONORAIL 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  original 
thoughts  and  suggestions  do  oome  out 
of  campaigns — and  in  New  York  City 
where  a  primary  battle  is  currently  be?ng 
waged,  a  proposal  has  been  submitted  for 
taking  private  cars  out  of  the  Borough 
of  Manhattan  and  encircling  the  island 
with  a  monorail  The  idea  is  that  of  Nor- 
mtm  Mailer  and  Jimmy  Breslin,  Demo- 
cratic candidates  for  mayor  and  city 
council  president  of  New  York. 

The  Mailer-Breslln  idea  is  an  exciting 
one  for  it  tackles  some  of  New  York's 
major  problems:  tra£Qc  congestion,  air 
pollution,  and  noise.  And  It  confronts  the 
threatening  prediction  that  by  1985, 
Manhattan,  if  it  follows  its  present 
course,  wlU  be  forced  to  receive  1.5  mil- 
lion commuter  cars  a  day — twice  as  many 
coming  in  today. 

The  Mailer-Breslin  team  has  suggested 
that  a  26^2 -mile  monorail — with  spurs 
to  outlying  areas — be  built  aroimd  the 
island  of  Manhattan  atop  the  West  Side 
and  E&st  Side  Drives  and  completing  the 
circle  at  the  Battery  and  155th  Street.  In 
most  Instcmces  of  public  conveyance  con- 
struction in  our  cities  today,  a  major 
stumbling  block  is  presented  by  the  high 
cost  of  land  and  difficulties  in  getting 
right-of-way  agreements.  In  addition, 
subways  require  excavation  costing  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  These  costs  are  elimi- 
nated by  the  Mailer-Breslln  plan  In  that 
it  proposes  to  employ  land  and  air-rights 
already  owned  by  the  city.  Consequently, 
they  figure  that  the  planning,  construc- 
tion, and  equipping  of  the  system  will 
cost  only  $5  million  a  mile  as  compared 
to  the  $37.5  million  a  mile  It  costs  to  build 
a  subway.  While  this  probably  is  an  un- 
derestimate, such  a  project  at  even  dou- 
ble the  cost  would  be  a  bargain. 

Monorails  present  a  unique  configura- 
tion in  this  country,  but  in  an  Interna- 
tional context  they  are  not  new.  Indeed, 
the  city  of  Wuppertal,  In  Germany,  still 
uses  a  monorail  transit  system  built  in 
1901. 

The  complement  to  the  monorail  Is  the 
jitney  bus  linking  it  with  existing  sub- 
ways running  up  and  down  Manhattan. 
This,  in  turn,  would  enable  the  city  to 


eliminate  private  automobiles  from  por- 
tions of  its  core.  The  Mailer-Breslin  pro- 
posal admittedly  is  a  radical  one.  But, 
our  problems,  too,  are  reaching  such  pro- 
portions that  a  radical  response  is  re- 
quired. And,  I  believe  that  this  proposal, 
fresh  in  thought  and  imique  in  applica- 
tion, should  be  given  consideration  by  the 
city  of  New  York  now  and  not  discarded 
as  campaign  rhetoric.  This  one  has  sub- 
stance. A  lot  of  constructive  thinking  has 
gone  Into  the  Mailer-Breslin  plan  and 
so  I  am  writing  to  the  mayor  of  New 
York  today  and  I  am  urging  him, 
through  the  Metropolitan  Transporta- 
tion Authority,  to  hold  hearings  and  give 
it  thorough  consideration. 

Por  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  and 
those  interested  in  new  thinking  on  mass 
transit,  I  am  submitting  the  Mailer- 
Breslin  plan  for  insertion  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MAn.KR-BRESUN  PosmoN  Papes  II: 
Traksportation 

No  one  living  or  working  In  New  York  Is 
unaffected  by  the  city's  traffic  and  transpor- 
tation Ills.  It  Is  estimated  that  more  than 
half  the  people  using  our  subways  lose  20 
to  40  days  yearly  In  excess  commuting  time 
to  Inadequate  and  frustrating  trains,  while 
taxis,  private  cars,  trucks,  and  buses  Inch 
along  at  an  average  speed  of  6  miles  per  hour. 
These  three  million  gasoline  vehicles  attack 
,DUT  ears  with  their  din,  clog  our  streeta,  be- 
foul our  air,  damage  our  lungs  and  hearts. 
Elach  day  9.600.000  pounds  of  carbon  mon- 
oxide are  deposited  onto  the  streets  by  cars 
alone. 

The  future  Is  even  gloomier.  According  to 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  vehicle  reg- 
istration will  be  doubled  by  1986.  Mldtown 
will  be  forced  to  receive,  If  possible,  not  the 
present  750,000,  but  1,500,000  dally  conunuter 
cars.  At  that  point  our  average  rate  of  prog- 
ress through  the  streets  Is  likely  to  be  re- 
duced to  6/10  of  a  mile  per  hour. 

It  is  therefore  obvious  that  New  York  must 
have  a  new  public  transit  system.  The  im- 
provement of  existing  services  must  be  com- 
bined with  the  creation  jjf  thoroughgoing 
new  facilities.  This  is  no  longer  an  option  but 
a  necessity.  Therefore  we  propose  a  feasible 
plan:  that  the  city  finance  and  build  a  sys- 
tem of  high-speed  monorails  and  free  con- 
necting Jitney  buses.  Supplementing  subway 
and  bus  facilities,  such  a  system  would  not 
only  serve  the  two  million  people  w.orklng  in 
the  mldtown  area,  but  obviate  the'  need  for 
private  automobiles  In  Manhattan. 

During  the  period  of  the  monorail's  con- 
struction, however.  New  York  must  take  more 
Immediate  steps  to  relieve  Ita  traffic  and 
transportation  crisis.  Interim  Improvemente 
are  many  and  inexpensive.  We  suggest  the 
following: 

Improve  subway  service.  All  experta  agree 
that  the  rapid  transit  system  must  run  at 
speeds  of  at  least  30  miles  per  hoiu-  and,  yet, 
the  present  subway  barely  manages  20  miles 
per  hour — and  at  an  annual  financial  loss  of 
85.6  million  dollars.  An  Improved  schedule 
of  one  and  two-car,  air  conditioned  trains 
could  be  Instituted.  These  smaller  high-speed 
cars  will  come  through  stations  every  90  sec- 
onds and  eliminate  long  waita  in  lonely  sta- 
tions. The  cars  can  be  Insulated  against  noise 
and,  where  station  facilities  permit,  be 
equipped  with  separate  doors  for  entrance 
and  exit. 

Present  rush-hour  schedules  can  be  re- 
tained, but  a  system  of  graduated  starta 
should  be  introduced  so  that  more  trains  will 
run  between  heavily  used  stops  and  better 
serve  concentrated  areas.  The  city's  b\ise8 
have   used    ttils   plan   successfully,   and    If 


adopted  by  tbe  subways  would  reduce  the 
number  of  cars  traveling  to  tbe  end  of  tbe 
line,  nearly  empty  at  both  ends  of  the  run. 

The  smaller,  high-speed  trains  and  grad- 
uated rush-hour  schedule  would  save  both 
time  and  money.  Presently  86  per  cent  of 
our  subway  cars  are  Inoperative  six  or  seven 
hours  a  day.  while  five  rush  hours  dally  ac- 
count for  55  per  cent  of  total  subway  use. 

Subway  directions  must  be  Improved.  Sta- 
tions and  lines  should  be  color-keyed  for 
easier  use.  Complete,  consistent,  and  Intel- 
ligible maps  must  be  prepared  and  each 
subway  car  should  display  a  map  showing  the 
routes  and  stops  for  that  particular  train. 
Subway  cars  Uiemselves  should  be  color- 
keyed.  A  central  passenger  Information  serv- 
ice for  all  methods  of  public  transportation 
must  also  be  established.  A  combination  of 
the  Paris-Metro  system,  where  an  electronic 
board  lights  up  a  color-keyed  route  when  a 
destination  button  Is  pushed  and  the  tele- 
phone request  system  used  In  London  should 
also  be  adopted. 

We  must  also  expand  bus  service,  especially 
on  cross-town  routes.  Express  buses,  like 
those  which  run  into  central  Manhattan 
from  Rlverdale  and  Bayslde.  now  save  thou- 
sands of  people  an  hour  or  more  dally.  An 
Increase  of  these  commuter  buses  at  various 
central  polnte  throughout  the  five  boroughs 
would  drastically  reduce  the  750.000  com- 
muter cars  entering  mldtown  every  day. 

Individual  neighborhoods  should  be  en- 
couraged to  establish  extra  transportation 
to  meet  their  particular  needs.  These  Neigh- 
borhood Auxiliary  Transportation  Systems 
(NATS)  could  link  up  with  the  centralized, 
municipal  system  and  benefit  both  individ- 
ual areas  and  the  city  as  a  whole.  Such  sys- 
tems have  been  tested  In  Harlem  and  proved 
successful.  They  should  be  encouraged,  per- 
haps with  financial  aid  or  loans  from  tbe 
city. 

Yet  ultimately  New  York's  transportation 
problem  can  only  be  solved  through  major 
If  not  radical  moves.  We  must  ban  all  private 
cars  from  tbe  Island  of  Manhattan.  Their 
convenience  Is  a  sad  myth.  Mldtown  Is  nearly 
Impenetrable  from  midday  to  dusk  and  each 
single  breakdown  ties  up  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands at  bridges,  tunnels,  and  expressways. 
The  noise  and  congestion  of  ovur  streete,  as 
well  as  the  pollution  of  our  air — we  have  the 
worst  air  pollution  of  any  city  in  America — 
all  dictate  the  measure.  Ambulances,  .Ire- 
flghtlng  equipment,  taxis,  and  buses  would 
remain,  their  engines  and  exhausta  regularly 
inspected  to  minimize  pollution  of  the  atmos- 
phere. Doubtless,  the  loss  of  private  cars 
would  work  a  hardship  on  some,  but  surely 
It  would  benefit  the  many.  Even  so,  such 
legislation  could  not  be  put  Into  effect  with- 
out an  alternate  and  superior  means  of 
transport  at  hand,  and  so  we  come  to  the 
heart  of  our  proposal :  a  high-speed  monorail 
skirting  Manhattan  with  spur  lines  to  the 
other  boroughs  terminating  at  vast  city- 
sponsored  parking  areas.  Coordinated  In  mld- 
town with  a  supplementary  network  of 
Jltney-b\ises  and  Improved  subway  and  bus 
services,  such  a  system  would  not  only  be 
efBclent — which  Is  to  say  fast  and  comfort- 
able and  allowing  for  the  elimination  of  all 
private  cars  on  Manhattan — but  inexpensive 
as  well.  Clearly  It  Is  the  way  New  York  must 
go  .  .  .  But  flrst  a  look  at  the  specifics. 

Running  at  speeds  up  to  seventy  miles  an 
hour,  the  two-way,  double-laned  monorail 
wo\Ud  run  some  thirty  feet  above  the  West 
Side  and  East  Side  Drives,  circling  the  Bat- 
tery and  165th  Street.  Making  eight  steps  at 
Manhattan  Queensboro,  and  Trlborough  Brid- 
ges, at  Broadway  and  mld-155th  Street,  and 
along  the  West  Side  at  125th.  96th,  42nd,  and 
Chambers  Streets,  the  monorail  trains  would 
circle  the  Island  of  Manhattan,  a  twenty-six 
and  a  half  mile  route.  In  less  than  thirty 
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minutes.  Oolng  around  Manhattan  twice 
0?«ry  hour,  eaeb  twenty-four  ear  train,  capa- 
ble of  seating  876  people,  could  carry  3304 
paaaengera  an  hour.  The  entire  system,  cal- 
culated at  forty-two  train*,  could  move  94,768 
additional  people  every  hour  during  peak 
ruah-hour  perloda,  or  thereby  supplement 
the  flve-hour  ruah  period  by  a  half-mllUon 
•xtra  passengers. 

Lightweight,  low-roofed  cars  measuring 
thirty  feet  in  length  and  six  In  height  would 
•eat  twenty-four  passengers  and  permit  no 
standing.  Everyone  traveling  would  be  as- 
surad  a  seat  Rapid  entrance  and  exit  woiild 
be  through  transparent  gull-wtng  doors 
swinging  upward  on  both  sides  of  the  car,  ex- 
posing parallel  rows  of  Individual  bucket  seats 
Into  which  passengers  would  slide.  Seats 
themselves  would  be  separated  by  plexlglas 
partitions  to  assure  comfort  and  create  In 
effect,  a  private  compartment  for  every  trav- 
eler. Each  of  these  would  naturally  be  heated 
and  air  conditioned.  The  trains  themselves 
would  run  suspended  from  monorails  raised 
on  stanchions,  mainly  along  Manhattan's 
river  drives.  Electrically  powered,  they  would 
run  by  a  single  conductor  manning  the 
lead  car.  The  entire  system  would  be  com- 
puterized so  as  to  Insure  the  steady  progress 
6f  eafch'  train  and  to  avoid  the  tie-ups  and 
■Qeray^'Characterlstlc  of  our  present  subway 
•ystam. 

Spur  lines  serving  such  central  and  accessi- 
ble areas  as  Port  Morris  or  Hunts  Point  In  the 
South  Bronx,  the  Ifaspeth   Creek  basin  In 
Queens,   and   Brooklyn's  Navy   Tard   would 
compliment  the  main  system  and  merge  with 
the  Manhattan  line  at  the  appropriate  bridge 
terminals.  Each  of  these  areas  Is  chosen  for 
Its  proximity  to  existing  subway  and  highway 
arteries  and  could  easily  accommodate  mas- 
sive  new  parking   facilities   for   commuters 
approaching  the  city  by  car.  Each  spur  would 
consist  of  a  continuous  monorail  loop.  The 
Queens  link,  the  longest  of  the  three,  would 
run  eight  miles  roundtrlp,  and  Its  six  trains, 
each  doing  the  route  In  less  than  eight  min- 
utes, would  carry  55.296  passengers  an  hour, 
intimately  an  extension  would  be  added  to 
the  then-existing  Queens  line  which  would 
run  seventeen  and  a  half  miles  along  the 
Long  Island  and  Brooklyn-Queens  Express- 
ways to  LaGuardla  Airport  and  then  on  along 
the  Grand   Central   Parkway   to   Van   Wyck 
Expressway  and  Kennedy  Airport  and  Aque- 
duct, Anally  circling  back   to  the  Maspeth 
Creek  parking  area  and  main  spur  into  Man- 
hattan.  Both  JFK  and   LaGuardla   Airports 
could  share  the  expense  of  this  spur  as  It 
would  serve  their  customers  and   facilitate 
service.  Brooklyn  and  Bronx  loops,  circling 
five  and  three  miles  respectively,  would  each 
run  Ave  trains  and  have  an  approximate  ca- 
pacity of  43,200  passengers  during  peak  rush 
hours.  The  overall  system  would  In  eflect,  be 
a    system— simple,    efficient,    practical,    and 
serving  not  only  those  living  in  Manhattan 
but  the  millions  who  work  In  th*  city's  main 
borough.  * 

Compared  to  the  Metropolitan  Commuter 
Transportation  Authority's  Phase  I  subway 
expansion  costs  of  thirty-seven  and  a  half 
million  dollars  per  mile,  our  proposed  mono- 
rail would  be  relatively  cheap.  It  would  re- 
quire no  excavation,  no  rerouting  of  elec- 
trical, sewage,  or  gas  mains.  It  would  run  on 
city-owned  rights  of  way.  It  would  require 
no  land  purchase.  Running  flfty-elght  trains, 
or  1393  cars,  over  Its  forty-two  and  a  half 
mile  route.  It  would  cost,  it  is  estimated,  no 
more  than  Ave  million  dollars  a  mile  for 
planning,  construction,  and  equipment,  with 
the  system  as  a  whole  coming  In  at  around 
two  hundred  Afty  million  with  extra  cars 
emergency  equipment  and  repair  facilities! 
Throughout  Manhattan's  mldtown  area  a 
system  of  Jitney  buses.  Unking  with  both 
monorail  and  existing  train  terminals,  would 
supplement  the  Improved  rapid  transit  sys- 
tem. These  Jitneys  would  eventually  phase 
out  our  present  buses  In  mldtown.  On  care- 
fully chosen  routes — indicated  In  the  accom- 


panying chart — these  would  run  circularly, 
dolxig  s«v«n  eroastown  and  fom-  uptown- 
downtown  loops  within  the  32nd-59th  Street, 
Plrst-mnth  Avenue  area.  Their  block  by 
block  coverage  would  be  maximum,  unlike 
any  present  bus  or  subway  system.  Pedestri- 
ans would  have  to  walk  no  further  than  two 
or  three  streets  to  reach  either  direct  or 
transfer  Jitneys,  and  since  they  would  b« 
far  more  numeroiu  than  our  present  buses, 
and  the  traffic  almost  non-existent,  waits 
wotild  never  exceed  two  or  three  minutes. 

The  jitneys  themselves  would  be  smaller 
and  more  maneuverable  than  conventional 
city  buses.  Like  San  Francisco  trolley  cars, 
or  the  caravans  designed  by  city  planner, 
Mary  Hommann,  they  would  be  open  on  both 
sides,  with  large  running  board  aprons  for 
standing.  During  bad  weather  their  accor- 
dion sides  would  be  closed.  Each  would  seat 
38  and  stand  upwards  of  35.  They  would 
stop  every  other  block,  and  their  open  sides 
wotijd  permit  rapid  entrance  and  exit.  They 
would  afford  unparalleled  and  actually 
pleasurable  transportation  to  our  city's  busi- 
est and  most  populous  area. 

Economically,  our  system  is  more  than 
feasible.  It's  practical.  Funds  for  construct- 
ing and  operating  the  monorail  and  Jitney 
systems  could  be  raised  through  an  Increase 
in  both  gasoline  taxes  and  car  registration 
fees.  A  modest  raise  of  Afty  per  cent  in  gas 
taxes — six  to  seven  cents  per  gallon — and  a 
similar  Increase  in  vehicle  license  fees — from 
the  present  average  of  $35  to  $46  yearly — 
would  bring  the  city  an  additional  58  million 
dollars  every  year,  one  Afth  the  cost  of  the 
entire  monorail  network.  Further  revenue 
could  come  in  the  form  of  parking  fees  col- 
lected at  municipal  garages.  At  a  dally  rate 
of  $2.00  per  car,  these  parking  faclllOes 
would  gross  two  and  a  half  million  every 
week,  or  $124,000,000  yearly,  one  half  the 
cost  of  a  slx-tlered  garage  for  75.000  auto- 
mobiles. Then  too,  the  twenty  cent  monorail 
fare  would  constitute  a  source  of  further 
revenue,  especially  signlAcant  because  It 
would  come  from  previously  car-drlvlng 
commuters.  With  dally  commuter  traffic  of 
500.000  vehicles  into  mldtown  Manhattan 
alone,  this  additional  money  could  easily 
amoimt  to  thlrty-Ave  million  per  year.  The 


electric  Jitneys,  estimated  at  $35,000  each, 
would  replace  oiu:  worn  out,  $86,000  city 
buses  as  the  occasion  arose,  and  so  would 
partially  compensate  for  their  lack  of  fare 
revenue.  Incalculable  would  be  their  savings 
In  terms  of  time  and  cleanliness. 

It  is  therefore  obvious  that  not  only  must 
New  York  have  a  new  transit  system  but 
that  such  a  system  U  possible  in  every  respect. 
A  combined  program  of  improving  present 
facilities  and  creating  new  ones — the  mono- 
rail and  Jitney  network — as  well  as  eliminat- 
ing automobiles  from  Manhattan  can  both 
solve  the  city's  transportation  dilemma  and 
make  It  a  far  better  place  In  which  to  work 
and  live.  Such  a  program  Is  no  longer  an 
option.  In  our  time  It  Is  a  necessity. 

Appkntix  a 

New  York  MoKoaxn.  Coma 

(Computed  at  $5,000,000  per  mile  Including 

planning,  construction,  and  equipment) 

Manhattan:  26.6  miles  (165tta  Street  Cross- 
town.  West  Side  Drive,  Battery  Park,  East 
River  Drive;  8  stops  at  Manhattan,  Queens- 
boro.  and  Trtborough  bridges,  Broadway  on 
155th  Street,  along  the  West  Side  Drive  at 
125th,  96th,  43nd,  and  Chambers  Streets)  — 
$132,500,000. 

Queens:  8  mile  spur  loop  (Queensboro 
Bridge.  Veronon  Blvd.,  Long  Island  Express- 
way.  Hill  Blvd  ,  Maspeth  Creek  parking  area; 
2  stops  at  Queensboro  Bridge  and  parking 
area) — $40,000,000.  17.5  mile  supplemental 
system  (Maspeth  Creek  parking  area.  Long 
Island  Expressway,  Brooklyn  Queens  Express- 
way, LaGuardla  Airport,  Grand  Central  Park- 
way, Van  Wyck  Expressway,  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy Airport,  Southern  Parkway  loop  to 
Aqueduct,  Queens  Blvd.,  Grand  Avenue,  Mas- 
peth Creek  parking  area)— $87,500,000. 

BTOoklyn:  5  mile  spur  loop  (Manhattan 
Bridge,  Flatbush  Avenue  to  L.I.RiR.  Station, 
with  link  to  Navy  Yard  parking  area-  2 
stops) — $25,000,000. 

Bronx:  3  miles  (Trlborough  Bridge  to  Port 
Morris   parking   area;    2   stops) — $15,000,000. 

Total  Mileage:  43.5  miles  <60  miles  with 
supplementary  airport  link) . 

Total  Cost:  $250,000,000  (with  extra  cars 
and  repair  facilities) . 


APPENDIX  B 
RAPID  TRANSIT-SUBWAY 


Subway     Toltl  (plus  bus) 


N.nS".Lr*^' J369.345,944         $481,344,956 

net  income  year         _ 283.866.388  379.991. ?60 


Loss  from  operation. 


88.471.556 


101.345.696 


Number  o(  people  using  transitycer  (1968). 1  303  4fiS  841        i  7«i  7.n  y>i 

Number  of  route  miles  (total  track  mileage) I.":.::::::::":::::::::::::::::::::  '•*"''**;|2^  n^n 


<966 


■Milts. 

■'  Transit  miles. 

T  ^*    ^^  "1  '•""''1'  MQuired  subway  cars;  H07.000  to  J137.600  (depends  on  specifications) 

Total  number  ol  cars  purchased  since  1953: 

Regularcars     .  .  qj. 

Low  alloy,  tiigh  tensile  steel  with  sUinless  sleet  exteriors  lodilaiiiinNmrMrV 400 

Similar  to  above,  plus  air  conditioning  (contrKted  for)         .  400 


Total. 


4,860 


APPENDIX  C 
SURFACE  TRANSPORTATION-BUS 


Bus      Total  (phis  RT) 

m°^TAT^ «11.999,012         $481,344,956 

Net  income  year 96,124,872           379,991,260 

Loss  from  operations 14,874,140          101.345,696 

STr'SL't.'mr;:"'""'"*'^'^"* 434,906.456       1.738. 372,  m"? 

Revenue  from  bus  fares --"-""II"!!!""""""."!!".'"!.".'.'""  tSl  338,89 

■Miles. 

'  Transit  miles.  ^ 

Sourcs;  Transit  Record  ,vot.  XLIX  No.  3  Marcii  1969. 
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APPENDIX  D 
lAPIDTIANSIT-SUBWAY  BREAKDOWN  OF  REVENUES  AND  EXPENSES  FOR  YEAR 


Amount 


Percent  at  oper- 
ating revenue 


•^"s«ngerr.»s«i. »^'?'^'??? 

Advertiiini b,  U3t>,  bM 

Other  (building  rental,  prapsfty  •qslpment  mlscsllailMHM) 788,724 

Total 282,866,388 

Maintenance  of  ways  and  structure* 59,430,228 

Maintenance  ol  equipment ,^vl,\Vo\ 

Operation  of  can ii  ,Vi'  qm 

PQ^ff ... ..... -- 43,221,984 

Generaland  liiiscelianeous  (including  rentab) 84,358,057 

Total 414,689,524 

Credit  from  city  for  transit  polica , —45,343.580 

Total  operating  expenses  and  rentals 369,345,944 

Net  loss 86,471,556 


97.51 

2.14 

.27 


100.00 

21.10 
22.25 
58.24 
15.28 
29.70 


146.48 
16.03 


130.45 
30.45 


CANADA  INCREASES  FOREIGN  AID 

(Mr.  MONAOAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  for- 
eign aid  bill  recently  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the^ixon  administration  pro- 
poses a  total  appropriation  of  $2.6  bil- 
lion— with  $2.2  billion  being  allocated  for 
economic  aid  and  $375  million  being  al- 
located for  military  assistance  grants  to 
countries  bordering  the  Communist 
world. 

It  is  instructive  to  note  that  this  cur- 
rent proposal  is  itself  $135  million  less 
than  the  foreign  aid  bill  proposed  in  Jan- 
uary of  1969.  It  is  even  more  instructive 
to  note  that  this  foreign  aid  reduction 
of  $135  million  has  been  offset  by  a  post- 
January  gain  of  $16  billion  in  the  Na- 
tion's gross  national  product. 

I  cite  these  figures  in  order  to  place 
in  proper  perspective  the  foreign  aid 
achievements  of  our  neighbor  country 
Canada.  While  the  United  States  pro- 
poses to  reduce  foreign  aid.  Canada  pro- 
poses to  increase  its  foreign  aid.  More- 
over, while  the  United  States  proposes  to 
reduce  its  foreign  aid  from  0.029  to  0.026 
percent  of  a  rapidly  rising  gross  national 
product — ^now  $903.3  billion — Canada  is 
moving  resolutely  toward  a  goal  of  for- 
eign aid  amounting  to  1  percent  of  its 
GNP.  To  reach  this  end,  the  Canadian 
Government  has  recommended  an  in- 
crease of  17  percent  in  its  proposed  for- 
eign-aid budget  for  the  coming  year,  a 
rise  that  will  bring  foreign  aid  to  over 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  Canada's  GNP. 
Thus  Canada,  in  terms  relative  to  its 
GNP,  is  making  nearly  twice  the  effort 
of  the  United  States  when  it  comes  to 
foreign  aid. 

A  recent  article  in  the  New  York 
Times  explains  the  Canadian  foreign- 
aid  program  in  greater  detail  and  places 
United  States  and  Canadian  foreign-aid 
programs  in  historical  perspective. 
Canada  views  the  skillful  use  of  foreign 
aid  as  a  tool  for  developing  future  cus- 
tomers for  Canadian  exports,  thereby 
keeping  the  Nation's  world  trade  bal- 
ance in  equilibrium.  Canada  also  sees 
foreign  aid  as  a  means  for  augmenting 
the  nation's  political  influence  with 
emerging  underdeveloped  coimtries;  In 
this  respect,  India  and  Central  Ameri- 


can countries  have  been  the  focal  points 
of  Canada's  foreign-aid  effort.  Clearly 
the  Canadian  Government,  as  the  article 
shows,  believes  an  expanded  foreign -aid 
program  to  be  in  the  political  interest 
and  the  economic  interest  of  the  Cana- 
dian people.  Should  the  reverse  be  true 
for  the  United  States? 

The  New  York  Tifhes  article  follows: 
In  a  Yeae  or  Budgetart  AtrBTEErrT,  Canada  Is 

SlGNZnCANTLT     INCREASING     HXB     EXFENOI- 

TUEEs  FOR  Foreign  Aid 

(By  Jay  Walz) 

Ottawa,  May  28. — In  a  year  when  Canada's 
Govermnent  Is  making  austerity  Its  policy 
keynote,  the  exception  seems  to  be  in  for- 
eign aid. 

""Prime  Minister  Pierre  Elliott  TlTideau  has 
Just  budgeted  a  17  per  cent  Increase  over  last 
year's  aid  spending.  While  Canada's  con- 
tribution In  the  field  has  been  about  one- 
tenth  of  United  States  expenditures  for  for- 
eign assistance  In  recr  t  years,  the  Increase 
here  Is  significant. 

The  Prime  Minister's  policy  contrasts 
sharply  with  President  Nixon's.  Today,  In 
announcing  the  smallest  fund  request  In  the 
history  of  United  States  aid.  Mr.  Nixon  spoke 
of  budgetary  restraint  and  the  light  of  the 
balance  of  payments.  He  was  also  clearly  in- 
fluenced by  CTongressional  opposition  to  aid 
spending. 

Canada's  planned  Increase  of  $50-milllon 
will  raise  to  $338-mllUon  her  aid  program 
for  the  coming  year.  The  bills  It  will  pay 
range  from  a  819.6-mllllon  interest-free  loan 
for  a  high  dam  In  India  to  textbooks  for  a 
history  course  In  Ghana. 

Originally  Canadian  foreign  aid  was  di- 
rected mainly  to  Commonwealth  countries 
and  regions  In  which  the  Commonwealth 
was  most  Interested.  Now  It  reaches  72 
countries. 

Although  the  program  moves  ahead  slowly 
and  cautiously,  it  app>ears  to  be  tax  more 
popular  in  Canada  than  the  foreign  aid 
program  Is  In  the  United  States.  The  pend- 
ing debate  over  the  budget  In  the  House  of 
Commons  Is  not  nearly  so  crucial  here  as  it 
would  be  In  the  United  States  Congress. 

First,  Mr.  Trudeau's  Liberal  party  has  a 
firm  control  of  the  House  of  Ckimmons.  More- 
over, there  is  little  doubt  that  when  it  comes 
to  aid,  the  opposition  is  pushing  Mr.  Tru- 
deau  to  do  more  rather  than  less. 

Foreign  aid,  as  Influential  Canadians  see 
it.  Is  Canada's  big  opportunity  to  make  an 
Impact  on  the  underdeveloped  but  politically 
dynamic  "third  world"  in  the  nineteen  seven- 
ties. Canada  feels  herself  closely  bound  to 
this  group  of  nations  standing  outside  the 
East-Weet  struggle. 

There  are  also  pragmatic  rpasons  for  Ca- 
nadian enthvislasm  for  foreign  aid.  The  na- 


tion sorely  needs  customers;  her  world  trade 
balance  remains  in  equilibrium  only  because 
at  vast  United  States  investment  and  pur- 
chases of  raw  materials.  Including  oils,  and 
some  manufactxired  goods,  notably  automo- 
biles and  parts. 

Ifany  economists  maintain  that  Canada 
cannot  hope  to  free  herself  of  American  eco- 
nomic domination  until  she  develops  many 
more  markets  overseas.  Then  she  could  main- 
tain her  relatively  advanced  economy  by  ex- 
ploiting, without  United  States  help  or 
support,  her  tremendous  resources  of  wheat, 
forests,  oil,  minerals  and  manufactured 
products. 

The  poorer  countries  of  Asia  and  Africa 
can  become  good  customers  only  if  they  de- 
velop basically  strong  economies,  and  a  grow- 
ing number  of  Canadians  believe  it  to  be  in 
Canada's  own  best  interests  to  help  these 
countries  to  achieve  this. 

Canadian  foreign  aid  grew  out  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's participation  In  a  1950  conference 
In  Colombo.  Ceylon,  at  which  plans  were 
made  to  help  newly  independent  Common- 
wealth countries  In  South  and  Southeast 
Asia.  Since  then  91-bllUon  of  Canadian  as- 
sistance has  been  channeled  through  the  Co- 
lombo plan. 

India  has  been  a  major  recipient  of 
almost  every  type  of  aid  in  the  Canadian  rep- 
ertoire— teachers,  scholarships,  technicians, 
advisers  of  all  kinds,  gifts  of  grain,  and  loans 
and  grants.  One  of  the  world's  highest  power 
dams,  now  rising  in  a  granite-faced  gorge  of 
the  western  Ghats  Mountains  at  Idlkkl, 
South  India,  is  perhaps  the  most  spectacular 
example  of  Canadian  largess  In  that  country. 

There  are  other,  far  flung  examples  of  the 
Canadian  aid  effort.  In  Saigon  there  is  a 
new  72-unlt  housing  center  for  refugees,  and 
another,  twice  as  large.  Is  under  construction. 
The  Vietnamese  call  the  new  development 
Place  du  Canada.  _ 

never  asks  their  pouncs 

There  Is  a  Canadian-built  clinic,  staffed 
by  Canadians  and  Vietnamese,  In  the  central 
South  Vietnamese  town  of  Quangngal.  Rob- 
ert MacLaren,  a  Canadian  staff  officer  who 
made  an  inspection  trip  there  recently,  re- 
ports: "We  have  200  or  300  tuberculosis  pa- 
tients a  day.  We  never  ask  about  their 
poimcs." 

Another  form  of  Canadian  aid  comes  as 
wheat  donations  to  countries  short  of  food. 
In  the 'last  three  years  Canada  has  given 
away  1.5  million  tons,  although  grain  sales 
on  the  world  market  are  a  vital  factor  in  the 
Canadian  economy. 

Within  Canada,  2.073  students  from  de- 
veloping countries  are  getting  schooling  as 
a  form  of  foreign  aid.  Many  of  these  are 
Vietnamese,  studying  under  scholarships. 

And  recently  Canada  has  shown  special 
interest  in  the  economic  development  of  the 
Caribbean  islands,  where  Mr.  Trudeau  seeks 
stronger  diplomatic  and  economic  ties. 

There  are  new  Canadian-built  schools  and 
student  residences  in  the  West  Indies,  for 
example. 

The  Canadian  International  Development 
Agency  has  devel.  ed  considerable  skill  in 
identifying  donor  with  recipient  without  be- 
ing heavyhanded.  The  rule  Is  that  adminis- 
trative overhead  must  be  held  to  a  mini- 
mum. In  South  Vietnam,  for  example,  one 
attache  in  the  Canadian  Embassy  supervises 
all  field  activities,  including  the  work  of  a 
staff  of  20,  including  doctors,  nurses,  thera- 
pists and  teachers. 

The  Canadian  "presence"  Is  low  key — free 
from  the  Imposing  headquarters,  large  per- 
sonnel and  chauffeured  limousines  so  often 
the  resented  sjrmbols  of  the  United  States 
aid  programs.  This  may  be  why.  as  one 
Canadian  field  officer  says,  "Many  people 
may  be  more  willing  to  give  us  credit  for 
what  we  do  than  they  are  to  acknowledge 
the  often  more  bountiful  aid  they  receive 
from  Americans." 
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Aaotbar  taptet  of  tb*  OuMdian  prognun 
U  Iti  Ml«ctl7lty.  Am  IteurtcA  F.  Stroii«.  hoad 
of  tb*  CuuKllAn  IntMiutlonal  Davalopmaat 
A«eney,  put  It  nomtXj:  "Our  aid  prognun 
la  conoentnt«d  In  tboa«  wam  tn  which  we 
feel  that  Canada  haa  special  Interest  and 
wh«r*  Canadian  reaourcea  can  beat  contrlb- 
uta  to  daralopmant." 

rmCAIXT    CANAOIAM 

Tbla  baa  meant  that  Canadian  aid  U  aome- 
tUnea  much  more  dlffleult  to  come  by  than 
American.  To  get  financing  for  an  electric 
tranamlaalon  project,  Obana,  whoae  weatem 
orientation  la  toward  Britain  and  the  Com- 
monwealth, had  to  agree  with  governments 
of  Togo  and  Dahmoey  on  a  plan  to  provide 
bydroalectne  power  to  ooaatal  raglona  of  the 
two  rrencb-apeaklng  countrlea.  Soma  ob- 
■ervera  found  the  reault  "typically  and  ap- 
propriately Canadian" — an  example  of  ap- 
plying tba  principle  of  blllngiiallam  and  bl- 
culturalUm  abroad  aa  well  as  at  home. 

A  significant  recent  development  Is  Ot- 
tawa's attachment  for  the  French-speaking 
countrlea  of  Africa.  By  strengthening  Ita 
preaenoe  there,  the  Qovemment  strlvea  to 
counter  Quebec's  dramaUc  InlUatlve  to 
speak  and  act  for  French  Canada  both  here 
.and  abaoad. 

-  Tbougb  Canadian  activity  baa  been  In- 
creaalng  year  by  year  until  It  has  become  a 
cause  of  national  pride,  It  la  still  under  the 
halfway  point  to  the  target — 1  per  cent  of 
the  groea  national  product — set  by  Interna- 
tional agreemenU.  Estlmatea  Indicate  that 
In  the  laat  fiscal  year,  there  was  some  im- 
provement over  the  1907-68  year,  when  Cana- 
dian  aid  abroad  represented  0.44  per  cent 


HAR3HA  NOTES  MORE  DOD  PRO- 
CIJREMENT  ABUSE — SAYS  HE  IS 
DRAFTING  LEGISLATION  TO  END 
IT 

(Mr.  HARSHA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  15 
and  on  May  26  I  called  attention  to  two 
examples  of  how  Department  of  Defense 
procurement  practices  restrict  free  com- 
petition and  waste  taxpayers'  money. 

On  May  27  I  noted  that  the  report. 
"The  Economics  of  Military  Procure- 
ment," published,  that  day,  by  the  Econ- 
omy in  Government  Subcommittee  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  did  much  to 
underscore  the  propriety  of  my  presenta- 
tion. 

Against  that  background.  I  today  call 
attention  of  this  body  to  a  military  pro- 
curement practice  which.  In  addition  to 
violating  the  sane  and  sound  business 
practices  which  made  this  Nation  great, 
strong,  and  prosperoMS,  has  violated  the 
procurement  regulations  and.  in  at  least 
one  case.  Federal  law. 

I  note,  first.  Armed  Services  Procure- 
ment Regulation  1-311,  subject.  "B\iy- 
ing-ln,"  which  says: 

1-311  "Buying  In". 

(a)  "Buying  In"  refers  to  the  practice  of 
attempting  to  obtain  a  contract  award  by 
knowingly  offering  a  price  or  coat  eatlmate 
leaa  than  anUclpated  coeta  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  either  (1)  increasing  the  contract 
price  or  estimated  coat  during  the  period  of 
performance  through  change  ordera  or  other 
means,  or  (U)  receiving  future  'foUow-on" 
contracts  at  prlcee  high  enough  to  recover 
any  loaaea  on  the  original  "buy-in"  contract. 
Such  a  practice  la  not  favored  by  tba  De- 
partment of  Defense  since  Its  long-term  ef- 
fects may  diminish  competition  and  It  may 


reault  In  poor  contract  performance.  Where 
there  la  reaaon  to  believe  that  "buying  In" 
haa  occurred,  contracting  offlcers  shall  aaaure 
that  amounts  thereby  excluded  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  original  contract  price  are  not 
recovered  In  the  pricing  of  change  orders  or 
of  follow-on  procurements  aubjact  to  coat 
analyala. 

(b)  To  avoid  or  minimise  the  opportunity 
for  "buying  in"  on  a  procurement  which  Is 
likely  to  be  succeeded  by  one  or  more  'fol- 
low on"  procurements,  the  Oovemment 
should  obtain  from  the  contractor  a  binding 
price  commitment  covering  as  much  of  the 
entire  program  concerned  aa  Is  practicable. 
Such  a  commitment  may  be  secured  through 
employment  of  one  of  the  following  procure- 
ment techniques: 

(1)  multi-year  procurement,  with  a  provi- 
sion In  the  solicitation  that  a  price  may  be 
submitted  only  for  the  total  multi-year 
quanUty  (see  1-Saa.a);  or 

(2)  priced  opUons  for  additional  quanU- 
ties  Which,  together  with  the  quantities  be- 
ing firmly  contracted  for,  equal  the  antici- 
pated total  program  requlremenu  (see  1- 
1504). 

(c)  In  addlUon  to  the  use  of  the  tech- 
niques noted  In  (b)  above,  It  Is  Important 
that  other  safeguards  be  provided  against 
the  contractor's  recovering,  through  subee- 
quent  overpricing,  from  any  mitlal  loas  sit- 
uation due  to  "buying  in."  For  example,  see 
3-813  with  respect  to  the  amortization  of 
nonrecurring  coata.  and  3-801.3(0  con- 
cerning price  quotations  which  the  contract- 
ing officer  considers  unreasonable. 

The  two  cases  of  competition- restric- 
tion and  dollar-waste  which,  on  May  15 
and  26, 1  noted,  occurred  within  the  Army 
Electronics  Command.  As  I  also  noted, 
however,  this  practice  has  long  been  ram- 
pant within  the  entire  structure  of  the 
Department  of  Defense:  so  has  that 
which  would  seem  to  be  a  clear-cut  vio- 
lation of  the  regulation  against  "Buylng- 
In." 

Consider  the  following  five  represent- 
ative cases  on  which  I  have  information 
in  my  files : 

First.  The  Army  Electronics  Command 
And  The  AN/PRC-25  ( )  Radio  Set. 

Second.  The  Army  Electronics  Com- 
mand And  The  AN/ARC-54  ()  Radio 
Set. 

Third.  The  Army  Electronics  Command 
And  The  AN/PRT-4  Radio  Set. 

Fourth.  The  Naval  Ship  Systems  Com- 
mand And  The  AN/TRC-97  ( )  Radio  Set. 

Fifth.  The  Oklahoma  City  Air  Mate- 
riel Area  and  the  AN/OPA-118  Indi- 
cator Group. 

I  recite  these  cases  in  that  order: 

First.  The  AN /PRC-25(  )  case. 

In  February  1964,  Model  Engineer- 
ing Si  Manufactiuiing  Co.,  Huntington, 
Ind.,  under  Army  Electronics  Command 
InvlUtlon  AMC<E) -36-039-64-15.  was 
low  bidder,  at  $604.06  per  unit,  to  man- 
ufacture a  "walkle-talkle"-type  radio  set 
(AN/PRC-25  ()  ) .  Model  received  a  con- 
tract (04535)  which  started  at  $5,900,- 
000. 

In  subsequent  open  competition,  under 
Invitation  AMC(E> -36-039-65-602.  In 
April.  1965.  Model  dropped  its  unit  price 
to  $505.  Then,  in  secret  negotiations  with 
the  Army  Electronics  Command,  Model 
got  another  $3,000,000  under  cliUm  of 
"extraordinary  financial  consideration." 

Examination  of  the  authoritative 
Summary  of  Awards  by  Frost  and  Sul- 
Uvan.  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y.,  shows  that 
Model,  after  becoming  absorbed  as  ling- 


Temco-Vought's  Memcor  Division,  got 
most  of  the  dozen  contracts  which  the 
Army  Electronics  Command  negotiated 
for  this  equipment  in  1968;  to  this  com- 
pany, those  contracts  meant  more  than 
$20,000,000  at  an  average  price  of  $74o 
per  unit  for  about  30.000  units — and  that 
was  roughly  $236  higher  per  unit  than 
the  last  competitive  bid  submitted  by 
Model  before  its  absorption  Into  the  LTV 
conglomerate  empire. 

At  this  time,  the  Army  Electronics 
Command  Is  offering  another  procure- 
ment action  for  open  bidding  which 
identified  as  DAABO5-69-B-0421.  covers 
another  13.500  units  of  the  AN/PRC-25 
(  ).  Under  the  Army  £Electronics  Com- 
mand's long -established  pattern  of  ever- 
more  suspect  performance,  it  would  be 
less  than  surprising,  public  exposure  not 
becoming  a  deterrent,  if  LTV  Memcor 
returned  to  the  lower  price  to  retain  the 
Integrity  of  its  production  line,  knowing 
that  additional  money  might  be  forth- 
coming, upon  request.  Armed  Services 
Procurement  Regulation  1-311  not- 
withstanding. 
Second.  The  AN/ARC-54(  )  case. 
Between  June  1956,  and  August  1963. 
the  Army  Electronics  Command,  under 
Contract  DA-36-039-73084,  paid  Collins 
Radio.  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  $2,636,431.11 
to  develop  an  airborne  communication 
set  known  as  AN/ARC-54(  )  and  de- 
scribed as  a  frequency  modulated  re- 
ceiver capable  of  operating  over  800 
channels  in  the  frequency  range  of  30  to 
69.95  megacycles. 

Under  claim  of  urgency  of  require- 
ment, the  Army  Electronics  Command, 
in  August  1963,  gave  Collins  Radio  Con- 
tract DA-36-039-AMC-02818  for  $5,468.- 
040  to  cover  900  units  at  a  unit  price  of 
$5,620.  plus  ancillary  items  such  as  "re- 
pair parts"  at  $500,000.  test  fixture  sets 
for  $1431\S21,  mechanical  gauges  at 
$54,290,  and  so  forth. 

The  Army  Electronics  Command  fol- 
lowed this  award  to  Collins  Radio  with 
a  second  award  which  added  $3,765,- 
005.52  to  the  original  contract  for  an- 
other 853  units  at  $4,413.84  per  unit. 

It  was  not  until  November  1964,  that 
competitive  procurement  was  permitted 
for  this  equipment.  At  that  time,  under 
Invitation  AMC(E)-2a-043-65-500,  the 
bidding  led  to  an  award  to  Admiral 
Corp..  Chicago,  for  $1,538  per  unit  for 
a  single  year  requirement,  or  $1,381  for 
a  multi-year  requirement. 

The  ^nlflcant  fact  here  was  that 
Collins  Radio  quoted  an  unsuccessful 
$2,994  per  unit  for  the  single-year  re- 
quirement, or  $2,881  for  the  multi-year 
requirement  against  its  first  competition 
for  this  equipment:  yet.  shortly  there- 
after, the  Army  Electronics  Command 
negotiated  additional  contracts  for 
$7,800,000  (03041).  and  for  $10,000,000 
(02228)  for  a  unit  price  of  more  than 
$4.000— despite  the  fact  that,  still  on  file 
with  the  Army  Electronics  Command, 
was  Collins'  earlier  bid  for  $2,994. 
Third.  The  AN/PRT-4  case. 
At  this  time.  In  n.S.  District  Court, 
Southern  District,  New  York  State,  a 
company  named  Ovltron  has  filed  suit 
charging  General  Motors  Corp.,  with 
purposefully,  intentionally,  bidding  be- 
low cost  In  a  recent  Army  Electronics 
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Command  procurement  proceeding 
which  covered  a  two-piece  squad  radio 
set  known  as  AN/PRT-4/AN/PRR-9. 

Briefly,  the  background  on  this  acticui 
Is  this: 

Around  1961.  the  Army  Electronics 
Command  gave  General  Motors'  Delco 
Division  a  sole-source,  non-competltlve 
contract  to  develop  this  set. 

In  June.  1966,  the  Command  gave 
Delco  a  secretly-negotiated,  sole-source 
contract  for  $69,879.39  to  cover  this 
equipment  at  a  unit  price  of  $1,044.68. 

Two  weeks  later,  the  Command  gave 
Delco  a  secretly-negotiated,  sole-source, 
non-competitive  contract  for  $4,200,000 
to  build  another  7.821  units  at  $543  per 
imit. 

In  January,  1967,  In  responae  to  Army 
Electronics  Command's  bidding  Invita- 
tion DAAB07-67-B-278,  Ovltron  quoted 
a  multi-year  requirement  at  $211.61  per 
unit.  Delco  bid  $169.75,  and  got  the 
contract. 

Ovltron  charges  that  this,  from  GM's 
Delco  Division,  which  had  been  getting 
$543  per  imlt  on  a  sole-source,  non-com- 
petitive basis,  was  below  Delco's  pro- 
duction cost,  and  was  submitted  to  block 
competition. 

Meanwhile,  even  as  this  now  legally- 
contested  phenomenon  was  being  re- 
corded in  one  ofBce  of  the  Army  Elec- 
tronics Conunand,  still  another  office  of 
that  Command  was  negotiating  with 
Delco  for  parallel  requirements  for  this 
identical  equipment,  adding  about  7,449 
units  for  a  total  of  $2,109,038.  for  an 
average  of  $283  per  unit,  which  was 
roughly  $850,000  higher  than  the  $169.75 
per  unit  which,  under  momentarily  com- 
petitive circumstances,  Delco  had  bid  for 
this  same  equipment  in  January,  1967. 

Then,  on  January  28,  1969,  the  Army 
Electronics  Command,  suddenly  decid- 
ing that  this  same  radio  set  needed 
"product  improvement,"  handed  Delco 
another  $200,000  as  a  "starter"  for  that 
improvement  of  that  same  product  for 
which  Delco  had  already  received  $69,- 
879.39  to  develop  and  another  $4,200,000 
to  build. 

Fourth.  The  AN/TRC-97  (  )  case. 

In  a  two-step  transaction  In  1963,  the 
Naval  Ship  Systems  Command  processed 
procurement  of  a  Tropo-Scatter  Radio 
Communication  Set  identified  by  the 
code  name,  "Trans-Horizon." 

Under  Invitation  N600-883-63,  bids 
were  opened  on  June  28,  1963.  The  low- 
est bid  came  from  RCA,  Camden,  at  $67,- 
310  per  unit;  It  got  the  contract  (NObsr- 
89545)   for  roughly  $6,000,000. 

In  June,  1665,  the  Naval  Ship  Sys- 
tems Command  gave  RCA,  Camden,  a 
secretly-negotiated,  sole-source,  non- 
competitive contract  for  "follow-on"  re- 
quirements for  this  equipment — by  that 
time  known  as  AN/TRC-97( ) .  These  ne- 
gotiations, conducted  under  Requisition 
No.  627D2-56063,  resulted  in  the  Naval 
Ship  Systems  Command's  giving  RCA, 
Camden,  contract  NObsr-93356,  Initially 
funded  at  approximately  $15,000,000,  In 
which  the  original  imlt  price  was  dou- 
bled. 

Fifth.  The  AN/OPA-118  case. 
In  March,  1967.  procurement  offlcers  of 
Air  Materiel  Area,  Tinker  Air  Force  Base, 
Oklahoma  C:ty.  opened  bids — ^under  In- 


vitation F34601-67-B-0343— for  a  Plan 
Position  Indicator  Group  (AN/GPA- 
118)  which  could  be  described  as  a  com- 
plex television  set  used  in  conjunction 
with  other  equipment  to  track  aircraft  at 
a  military  or  civilian  alrix)rt. 

In  a  field  of  seven  bidders,  Dayton 
Electronic  Products,  Dayton,  Ohio,  was 
low  with  $982,460.  Yet  the  contract 
(F34601-67-C-4665)  went  to  Tridea  Di- 
vision of  Conductron,  Pasadena,  Calif., 
which,  as  fourth  highest  bidder,  quoted 
$1,170,  930. 

On  January  11,  1968,  the  Comptroller 
(General  of  the  United  States,  under  De- 
cision B-161722,  declared  this  action 
"plainly  illegal,"  and  directed  its  can- 
cellation in  favor  of  low-bidding  Dayton 
Electronic  Products. 

The  shocking  response  of  the  Tinker 
Air  Force  Base  procurement  people  was 
cancellation  of  the  entire  requirement, 
their  previous  claim  of  urgency  of  need 
seemingly  forgotten,  and  issuance  of  |k 
secret  Hfllitary  Interdepartmental  Pro- 
curement Request  to  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  covering  procure- 
ment of  a  replacement  system  identified 
as  the  "BRITE  1."  Under  claim  of 
urgency  of  requirement,  this  substitute 
for  the  AN/GPA-118  was  authorized  on 
a  sole-source,  noncompetitive  basis 
from  ITT,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  for 
$1,000,000. 

After  a  Dayton  appeal  was  rejected  by 
Assistant  Air  Force  Secretary  Aaron 
Racusln  and  his  technical  aide,  Lt.  Col. 
Romeyne  Werdung,  the  Dayton  company 
instituted  a  congressional  inquiry.  The 
result:  Suspension  of  this  apparently 
not-so-urgenOy-needed  equipment  pend- 
ing consolidation  of  Air  Force,  Navy. 
and  FAA  requirements  imder  FAA 
evaluation. 

Not  the  least  of  the  Dayton  company's 
suspicions  regarding  this  weird  case 
stemmed  from  the  odd  conduct  in  the 
Pentagon  appeal  meeting — in  Secretary 
Racusln's  office — in  which  Colonel 
Werdung  started  out  by  arguing  that  the 
AN/PGA-118  was  highly  complicated 
and  technically  superior  to  the  Brite  1. 
In  mldfilght,  the  colonel  was  interrupted 
by  Secretary  Racusln  who  suggested  that 
it  was  the  other  way  aroimd,  that  the 
Brite  1  was  highly  complicated  and  tech- 
nically superior  to  the  AN/GPA-118,  and 
that  the  latter  was  not  suitable  for  Alt 
Force  requirements. 

Without  missing  a  beat,  Colonel  Wer- 
dimg,  thusly  prompted  by  his  civilian 
superior,  changed  his  flight  pattern  ac- 
cordingly in  behalf  of  the  Brite  1  and 
soared  off  in  the  opposite  direction — 
against  the  AN/GPA-1 18. 

If,  by  that  time,  the  Dayton  people 
were,  at  be^t.  a  bit  confused,  at  worst, 
convinced  that  they  had  "been  had,"  it 
was  quite  imderstandable. 

Yet,  to  date,  no  one  In  the  Air  Force — 
at  Tinker  nor  in  the  Pentagon — has  even 
been  reprimanded — for  what  the  Comp- 
troller General  found  to  be  "plainly  il- 
legal" In  this  strange  and  suspect  deal, 
nor  for  the  cynical  circumvention  of  his 
order  to  cancel  the  Tridea  contract  in 
favor  of  low-bidding  Dajrton  Electronic 
Products.  And  the  confused  and  con- 
fusing Lieutenant  Colonel  Werdung  re- 
mains in  charge  of  whatever  it  Is  he 


does  as  a  technical  aide  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Air  Force. 

Quite  candidly,  in  most  serious  con- 
sideration of  the  military  procurement 
cases  which,  previously.  I  have  noted 
and  in  consideration  of  these,  today,  I 
must  conclude  that  I  was  unnecessarily 
kind  in  suggesting  that  this  outrageous 
conduct  might  have  been  nothing  worse 
than  indifference  or  stupidity. 

In  the  interest  of  the  most  expeditious 
end  possible  to  this  practice,  I  hope  to 
be  able  to  introduce  obviously  much- 
needed  remedial  legislation  some  time 
next  week. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  (HR.  10946)  to  promote  health  and 
safety  in  the  buildings  and  trades  and 
construction  Industry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Termessee? 

There  was  no  objection.  * 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Yates,  for  asi  indefinite  period 
commencing  Jime  9,  on  accoimt  of  Illness 
in  family. 

Mr.  Camp  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Arends)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Patman  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGGs),  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  McKneally  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Arends)  ,  for  the  balance  of  the  week,  on 
account  of  official  business  as  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Mili- 
tary Acadamy. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  BoGGs) ,  for  today  through  Jime  11. 
on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Plynt  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGGS) ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Chappel  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Coruack),  for  today,  on  account  of  of- 
ficial business. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Cramer),  for  June  2  through 
June  6,  on  account  of  official  business  as 
a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Bevill  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert), for  today,  on  account  af  official 
business  in  district. 

Mr.  AsRBROOK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Arends)  .  for  June  9  through  June  19,  on 
account  of  official  business  as  a  delegate 
to  the  ILO  Convention. 

Mr.  Pelly,  for  June  9  through  June  13, 
on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanlmous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  BooTT.  for  1  hour,  on  Jime  9. 

(The  following  Members  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Stkicer  of  Wisconsin : ) 
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Mr.  Talcott,  for  15  minutes,  on  June 
5;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
liuslude  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Sdwasds  of  Alabama,  for  1  hour, 
on  June  9;  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  HosMKR.  for  10  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extntneous  matter. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK,  for  30  minutes,  today  ; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Lipscomb,  for  5  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  renuirks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  EscH,  for  5  minutes,  today;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Jons  of  Tennessee)  and 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remaiks  and 
include  extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Matsunaga,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HoLiFixu),  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DiGGs,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Parbsthh,  for  30  minutes,  today. 
-  Mr.' Flood,  for  15  minutes,  today. 
'Mr.-MooRHEAD,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  KLuczYNsia,  for  15  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LowKMSTKiN,  for  30  minutes,  on 
June  11. 


June  ^,  1969 


Mr.  Ndc. 

Mr.  GiAoco  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Pattxn. 
Mr.  St  Okrhaih. 
Mr.  WoLfT  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  DoNOHux  In  six  Instances. 
Mr.  Moorheao. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  four  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  SATTERriELD. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  OHara  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  SocEs  in  Ave  instances. 

Mr.  Ottlsxi  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  TUNNBT. 

Mr.  Hechlbr  of  West  Virginia  In  three 
instances. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  in  two 
instances. 


Mr.  PEIOHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judid- 
•ry.  S.  1104.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Thl 
Huong  Nguyen  and  her  minor  child.  Mlnh 
Unh  Nguyen  (Rept.  No.  91-280).  Referred  to 
the  Ckwimlttoe  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Ck>mmlttee  on  the  JudlcU 
ary.  S.  1438.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yau 
Ming  Chinn  (Oon  Ming  Loo)  (Rept.  No.  9i- 
381 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  FEIQHAN:  Conunlttee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 8.  16S1.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chl 
Jen  Peng  (Rept.  No.  91-282).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


EXTENSIONS  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 
Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Mi/KT.L  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Buchanan)  to  follow  his  remarks  during 
the  1 -minute  speeches  today. 

Mr.  McClory  prior  to  the  passage  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  77  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Hunt  to  follow  Mr.  Wylie. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Steicer  of  Wisconsin)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  RoECLx. 

Mr.  Ckderberg. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Ruth  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Wybcan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  OooDLiNC. 

Mr.  Utt  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Reid  of  New  York  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Weicker. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Pennsylvania  In  Ave  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Felly. 

Mr.  MiLLE«  of  Ohio  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McClory. 

The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Jones  of  Tennessee)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter: 

Mr.  MONAGAN. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  WnxiAM  O.  Ford. 
Mr.  Dices. 

Mr.  Rooitrr  of  Pennsylvania  In  two 
instances. 
Mr.  Frasxr  In  two  instances. 
Mr.  Raricx  In  three  Instances. 
Mr.  Howard  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Marsh  In  two  Instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  34  minutes  pjn.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, June  5,  1969,  at  12  o'clock  noon 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communlcaUons  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

834.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U-S. 
Department  of  Justice,  tranimlttlng  reports 
concerning  via*  petitions  approved  according 
certain  beoeflciariee  third-  and  sixth-prefer- 
ence classlflcaUoo.  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  204(d)  of  the  immlgraUon  and 
Nationality  Act.  as  amended:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

835.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
mlgraUon and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  JusUce.  transmitting  a  copy 
of  an  order  entered  under  the  authority  con- 
tained in  section  13(b)  of  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 11.  1967,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  13(c)  of  that  act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
UC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar  as  follows: 

Mr.  FALLON:  Committee  on  Public  Works 
HJl.  1035.  A  bUl  limiting  the  use  for  demon- 
TtraUon  purposes  of  any  federally  owned 
.)roperty  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  re- 
■lulrlng  the  poeUng  of  a  bond,  and  for  other 
>urpoees:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91- 
J83).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ABBITT: 
H.R.   II843.   A  bin   to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles;   to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BLACKBURN: 
H.R.  11844.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  aUow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  Individuals  for  cer- 
Uln  expenses  incurred  In  providing  higher 
education;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BRASCO: 
H.R.  11845.  A  bill  to  assure  an  opportunity 
for  employment  to  every  American  seeking 
work  and  to  make  available  the  education 
and  training  needed  by  any  persons  to  qual- 
ify for  employment  consistent  with  his  high- 
est potential  and  capability,  and  for  other 
purpoeefe;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

H.R.  11848.  A  bill  to  reclassify  cerUln  posi- 
tions in  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  11847.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  key 
positions  in  the  posUl  field  service,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.R.  11848.  A  bill  to  provide  a  deducUon 
for  income  tax  purposet.  in  the  case  of  a 
disabled  Individual,  for  expenses  for  trans- 
portation to  and  from  work,  and  to  provide 
an  additional  exemption  for  Income  tax  pur- 
poses for  a  taxpayer  or  spouse  who  is  dis- 
abled; to  the  (Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  GRAY: 
H.R.  11849.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  insurance  benefits 
for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HALEY: 
H.R.  11860.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  fell  reserved  phosphate 
Interests  of  the  United  States  In  lands  located 
In  the  State  of  Florida  to  the  record  owners 
of  the  surface  thereof;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
HJl.  11861.  A  bin  to  provide  for  tbe  more 
effective  prevention  and  treatment  of  alco- 
holism; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
HJl.  11862.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  mail- 
ing of  letters  and  parcels  at  no  coat  to  the 
sender  to  members  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
In  combat  areas  overseas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  11863.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act.  as  reenacted  and 
amended  by  the  Agrlcnltural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purpoaea;  to  the  CommlttM  on  Agri- 
culture. 
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By  Mr.  McKNEALLY: 
HJt  11864.  A  bin  to  reclassify  certain  key 
poeltiona  in  the  postal  field  service,  and  for 
other  purpoees;   to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  11856.  A  bill  to  modernize  tbe  U.8. 
Postal  Eetablislunent,  to  provide  for  efficient 
and  economical  postal  service  to  the  pubUc, 
to  improve  postal  employee-management  re- 
lations, and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  McKNEALLY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  McCuLLocH) : 
HJl.  11868.  A   bill    to    amend    the   Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MINSHALL: 
HJl.  11867.  A  blU  to  prohibit  the  leasing  of 
submerged  lands  in  Lake  Erie  for  exploration, 
development,  and  removal  of  minerals,  and 
to  rescind  aU  such  existing  mineral  leases; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Instilar 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
HJl.  11858.  A  bill  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  spe- 
cial monthly  benefits  which  are  payable 
thereunder  to  uninsiu-ed  individuals  at  age 
72  shall  be  payable  without  regard  to  the 
time  at  which  such  age  is  attained;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PODELL  (for  himself.  Mr.  Find- 
ley,  Mr.  Annttnzio,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr. 
En,BERC,  Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas.  Mr. 
Railsdack,  Mr.  Pulton  of  Pennsyl- 
vania,  Mr.   Evans   of   Colorado,   Mr. 
MiNisH,  Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Nnc,  Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Carey,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Daniels  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wiscon- 
sin.   Mr.    Dent,    Mr.    Stokes,    Mr. 
Charles  H.  Wilson,  Mr.  Lujan,  Mr 
Peighan,  Mr.  CoroHLiN.  Mr.  Tdnnet, 
and  Mr.  Madden)  : 
H.R.  11869.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  to  provide  for  an- 
nual reports  to  the  Congress  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  concerning  certain  price  in- 
creases In  Government  contracts  and  certain 
failures  to  meet  Government  contract  com- 
pletion dates;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By  Mr.  SHIPLEY: 
HJl.  11860.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  so  as  to  prohibit  the 
granting  of  authority  to  broculcast  pay  tele- 
vision programs:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 
H.R.  11861.  A   bin   to  prohibit   the  use   of 
interstate  faculties,  including  the  malls,  for 
the  transportation  of  salacious  advertising; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  11862.  A  bin  to"  afford  protection  to 
the  public  from  offensive  intrusion  Into  their 
homes  through  the  postel  service  of  sexually 
oriented  mall  matter,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  VANIK: 
H.R.  11863.  A  bin  to  provide  Federal  grade 
standards  for  bacon;   to  the  Committee  on 
Agricultuite. 

By  Mr.  VANIK  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Rodino)  : 
HJl.  11864.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  l5-percent 
across-the-board  increase  in  monthly  bene- 
fits, with  subsequent  cost-of-living  increases 
In  such  benefits  and  a  minimum  primary 
benefit  of  $80:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
H.R.  11866.  A  bin  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  UbemllBe  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

By  Mr.  WMOHT: 
HJl.  11866.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Intaraal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  that  any 


unmarried  person  who  maintains  his  or  her 
own  home  shall  be  entitled  to  be  taxed  at  tbe 
rate  provided  for  the  head  of  a  household;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  11867.  A  bUl  to  amend  Utle  XVni  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  tbe  pro- 
gram of  supplementary  medical  Insurance 
benefits  for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  COUGHLIN   (for  himself,  Mr. 

Blackburn,  Mr.  LtrjAN,  Mr.  FtJLTON 

of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Powell,  Mrs. 

Heckler      of      Massachusetts,      Mr. 

Sebelius,  Mr.  Camp.  Mr.  Wold,  Mr. 

LuKENS,  and  Mr.  Fish)  : 
H.R.  11868.  A  bill  to  provide  appropriations 
for  sharing  of  Federal  revenues  with  States 
and  their  local  governments;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HALEY: 
H.B.  11869.  A  bin  to  amend  section  312  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
that  poliomyelitis  developing  a   10-percent 
degree  of  dlsablUty  within  1  year  from  the 
date  of  discharge  of  certain  veterans  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  be  service  con- 
nected;   to    the    Committee    on    Veterans' 

By  Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Denney)  : 

H  R.  11870.  A  bni  to  amend  section  127  of 
title  23.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  ve- 
hicle weight  and  width  limitations  on  the 
Interstate  System;  to  the  Committe"  on 
Public  Works. 

BvMr,  NIX: 

H.R.  11871.  A  bin  to  expedite  delivery  of 
special  delivery  mail,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Brown  of  California)  : 

H.R.  11872.  A  bin  to  amend  chapters  34 
and  35  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  in 
order  to  increase  the  rates  of  educational 
assistance  and  special  training  anowance 
paid  to  eligible  veterans  and  persons  under 
such  chapters;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

H.R.  11873.  A  bin  to  amend  chapters  34 
and  35  of  Utle  38,  United  States  Code,  in 
order  to  increase  the  rates  of  educational 
assistance  and  special  training  allowance 
paid  to  eUglble  veterans  and  persons  under 
such  chapters;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  VANIK: 

H.R.  11874.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  conduct  research  and 
development  programs  to  increase  knowl- 
edge of  tornadoes,  squall  lines,  and  other 
severe  local  storms,  to  develop  methods  for 
detecting  storms  for  prediction  and  advance 
warning,  and  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Severe  Storms  Service; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WATSON: 

H.R.  11875.  A  bill  to  provide  transportation 
allowances  to  wives  of  servicemen  stationed 
in  the  Vietnam  area  for  visits  by  them  to 
their  husbands  under  certain  conditions;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  ZWACH: 

H.R.  11876.  A  bin  to  amend  section  1482 
of  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code  to  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  of  certain  expenses  in- 
cident to  the  death  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  In  which  no  remains  are  re- 
covered; to  tbe  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 
H.R.  i:877.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  in- 
scription in  the  courtroom  in  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  Building  of  the  phrase  "In  God 
We  Trust";  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  BELL  of  California: 

HJt.  11878.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tabUshment  of  a  model  demonstration  pro- 


gram In  the  field  of  vocational-technical 
education  under  the  aegis  of  a  joint  powers 
board  of  education  operating  a  regional  oc- 
cupational center  located  in  the  south  bay 
area  of  Los  Angeles  County,  Calif.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  BUTTON: 
HJl.  11879.  A  bill  to  amend  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  a  com- 
prehensive review  of  the  medical,  technical, 
social,  and  legal  problems  and  opportunities 
which  the  Nation  faces  as  a  result  of  medi- 
cal progress  toward  making  transplantation 
of  organs,  and  the  use  of  artificial  organs  a 
practical  alternaUve  in  the  treatment  of 
disease;  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  provide  assistance  to  certain  non-Fed- 
eral institutions,  agencies,  and  organizations 
lor  the  establishment  and  operation  of 
regional  and  community  programs  for  pa- 
tients with  kidney  disease  and  for  the  con- 
duct of  training  related  to  such  programs; 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Ut.  DENT: 
H.R.  11880.  A  bin  to  provide  that  the 
receipts  from  all  Federal  gasoline  and  auto- 
motive excise  taxes  shaU  be  placed  in  the 
highway  trust  fund  to  be  used  for  road 
improvement  purposes  only,  to  eliminate  the 
State  matching  requirements  In  the  Federal- 
aid  highway  program,  and  to  provide  Federal 
assistance  for  State  and  local  highway  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FALLON: 
H.R.  11881.  A  bill  to  amend  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1965  to  Increase  the  authori- 
zation for  certain  works  in  connection  with 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  Basin;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  PELLY: 
H.R.  11882.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  and  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958  in  order  to  exempt  certain  wages 
and  salary  of  employees  from  withholding  for 
tax  purposes  under  the  laws  of  States  or 
subdivisions  thereof  other  than  the  State 
or  subdivision  of  the  employee's  residence; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
.  Commerce. 

H.R.  11883.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936  in  order  to  exempt  certain 
wages  and  salary  of  employees  from  with- 
holding for  tax  purposes  under  the  laws  of 
States  or  subdivisions  thereof  other  than 
the  State  or  subdivision  of  the  employee's 
residence,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York: 
H.R.  11884.  A  bin  to  provide  additional 
protection  for  the  rights  of  participants  in 
employee  pension  and  profit-sharing  retire- 
ment plans,  to  establish  minimum  standards 
for  pension  and  profit-sharing  retirement 
plan  vesting  and  funding,  to  establish  a 
pension  plan  reinsurance  program,  to  pro- 
vide for  portability  of  pension  credits,  to 
provide  for  regulation  of  the  administration 
of  pension  and  other  employee  benefit  plans, 
to  establish  a  U.S.  Pension  and  Employee 
Benefit  Plan  Commission,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  STRATTON: 
H.R.  11885.  A  bUl  to  designate  the  Defense 
IntelUgence  School  as  the  "National  Defense 
Intelligence  College,"  and  to  establish  tbe 
grade  for  tbe  position  of  commandant  of  such 
college;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
H.R.  11886.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Coordination  Act  to  provide  for  tbe 
establishment  of  a  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  ULLMAN: 
H.R.  11887.  A  bin  to  revise  tbe  laws  re- 
lating to  post  offices  and   post  roads,   and 
for  other  purposes;   to  tbe  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
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By  >*■.  BOB  WILSON: 
H.R.  U8M.  A  bill  to  unMid  Motion  8SM(c) 
of  tltl«  5.  TJnlt«d   SUtM  Code,   to  Includ* 
tb«  poaltlom  ot  immigrant  lnap«ctor  In  tb« 
category  of  hazardovu  occupatlona;    to  tlM 
Commltt**  on  Post  Offlce  and  Cini  8«rnc«. 
By    Mr.    PKRXINS    (for   blma«If   and 
Mr   Ann) : 
H  J.  R«a  7M.  Joint  roaolutlon  to  autborlae 
appropriations    for    ezp«na«a   of   the   Prwl- 
dent's   Council   on   Youth   Opportunity;    to 
th«  Cominltt««  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  RUTH: 
HJ.  Rea.   788.  Joint  resolution  propoalnf 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United   States   relative  to  equal   rights  for 
men  and  women:   to  the  Committee  on  tbs 
Judiciary. 

By  li*.  TUHWBT: 
H.J.  Ree.  766.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constltxitlon  of  the 
United  Sta>e  granUng  to  eltlaens  of  the 
United  States  who  have  attained  the  age  of 
18  the  right  to  vote;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Ut.  WAMPIXR: 
H.J.  Res.  767.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  otfering 
of  prayir  In  public  buildings;  to  the  Com- 
mittee ^n'the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LOWENtrrUiV: 
H.  Con.  Res.  383.  Concurrent  reeolutlon  on 
urgency  of  arms  control  negotiations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BTTRTON  of  Utah: 
H.    Res.    433.    Resolution    relatlTS   to    ths 
Mormon  Church  AuxlUary  obserring  the  cen- 
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tennlal  of  the  TWMXA;  to  the  Commlttes  on 
the  Judiciary. 
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MEMORIAI^ 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  JLXll, 

303.  The  8PXAKXB  prsssntsd  a  msmiorUl 
of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  rela- 
tive to  memorlallalng  President  Dwlgbt 
David  Klsenhower,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Commlttes  on  House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONB 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
blll»  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BIAOOI: 
HJl.  11889.  A  biu  for  the  reUef  of  Peter  C. 
Tan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CLANCT: 
H.R.  11890.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  T.  Sgt. 
Peter  Silas  Olanutsos,   U.S.  Air  Poroe   (re- 
tired); to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McCIORT: 
H.R.  11891.  A   bill   for  the  relief  of   Joslp 
Rlbaric;  to  ths  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MURPHT  of  New  York: 
H.R.  11893.  A  bUI  for  the  reUef  of  Qulaeppe 
and  Angela  Agate;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  NIX: 
H.R.  11893.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yee  Shaw 
Ping  and  Ms  wUe.  Louie  So  Sin,  and  their 


chUdren,   Suey  Jean   and   Buey   Chung;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judldary. 

By  Mr.  OinOLL  at  Massachusetts: 
HJt.  11894.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Manuel 
Andrade;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  PBTTI8: 
H.R.  11890.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  WlUlam 
R.  Karsteter;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, 

ByMr.  RXB8- 
HJt.  11896.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Poor- 
andokht  Rashtl  Broumand;  to  the  Oommit- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ST  ORRMAIM: 
H.R.  11897.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
PraUcante;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  smOER  of  Arlsona: 
HJl.  11898.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ferdinand 
Joeeph  Methot,  Marie  Pascallne  Methot,  Paul 
Henri  Methot,  John  Arthur  Methot,  and 
Rene  Noel  Methot;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  TURN  AN: 
H.R.  11898.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Laura  Perelra  OeMaura;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PETmONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

138.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petlUon  of 
John  Crane,  Coming.  NY..  relaUve  to  redress 
of  grlevanoes,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
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THE  PENSION  AND  EMPLOYEE 
BENEFIT  ACT  OP  1969 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

OF    NSW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  4,  1969 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  today  introducing  the  Pension  and 
Employee  Benefit  Act  of  1969.  This  bill 
is  a  ccmprehenslve  legislative  proposal  to 
deal  with  the  major  problems  and  de- 
fect* in  our  private  pension  plan  system. 
It  is  idenUcal  to  S.  2187.  recently  intro- 
duced by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  York,  Mr.  Javits.  in  the  other 
body. 

The  principal  features  of  the  legislation 
are  outlined  below.  I  would  like  to  point 
out,  however,  that  neither  Senator  Javits 
nor  I  are  committed  to  every  single  de- 
tail In  this  measure.  There  are  a  number 
of  points  that  are  still  under  discussion, 
but  it  is  our  hope  that  the  introduction 
of  specific  legislation  will  stimulate 
hearings  and  discussion  on  this  vital 
problem.  There  are  now  over  $100  billion 
in  private  pension  plans,  yet  there  Is 
almost  no  Federal  regulation  of  the  con- 
duct of  these  plans,  no  minimum  stand- 
ards governing  their  establishment  or 
operation,  and,  far  too  often,  no  practi- 
cal means  by  which  a  beneficiary  can 
secure  his  rights.  Certainly  some  Fed- 
eral oversight  Is  necessary  to  correct 
these  problems. 

The  legislaUon  we  have  Introduced 
would  accomplish  the  following: 

First,  the  bill  would  establish  mini- 
mum vesting  standards  for  pension 
plans,  thereby  giving  aasuranoe  that  no 


pension  plan  could  set  its  eligibility 
standards  so  high  as  to  deny  pension 
eligibility  to  all  but  a  few  employees. 

Second,  the  bill  would  establish  mini- 
mum funding  standards,  thereby  giving 
assurance  that  pension  fimds  will  be 
operated  on  a  sound  and  solvent  basis, 
enabling  the  fund  to  deliver  the  benefits 
which  have  been  promised. 

Third,  the  bill  would  establish  a  pro- 
gram of  pension  plan  reinsurance  so  that 
plans  meeting  the  vesting  and  funding 
standards  of  the  bill  would  be  Insured 
against  termination,  and  retirees  would 
be  Insured  against  loss  of  benefits  If  an 
employer  goes  out  of  business  before  the 
plan  has  been  fully  funded. 

Fourth,  the  bill  would  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  special  central  port- 
abUity  fimd.  participation  In  which 
would  be  on  a  voluntary  basis,  enabling 
pension  plans  to  have  a  central  clear- 
inghouse of  pension  credits  for  jjersons 
transferring  from  one  employer  to  an- 
other. 

Fifth,  the  bill  would  establish  certain 
minimum  standards  of  conduct,  restric- 
tions on  conflicts  of  interest,  and  other 
ethical  criteria  which  are  to  be  followed 
In  the  administration  of  pension  plans 
and  other  plans  providing  benefits  for 
employees. 

Sixth,  the  bill  would  establish  a  U.S. 
Pension  and  Employee  Benefit  Plan 
Commission  to  administer  the  requlre- 
menU  of  this  bill.  The  Commission  would 
be  given  sufficient  enforcement  powers 
to  Insure  compliance,  but  the  bill  also 
provides  for  Judicial  review,  insuring  to 
the  maximum  feasible  extent  against 
arbitrary  exercise  of  the  Commission's 
powers. 

Seventh,  the  bill  consolidates  in  the 


Commission  most  existing  Federal  reg- 
ulatory standards  relating  to  pension 
and  welfare  plans,  thereby  relieving  em- 
ployers, unions,  insurance  companies, 
and  banks  of  the  necessity  of  dealing 
with  multiple  Federal  agencies— such  as 
the  Labor  Department  under  the  Dis- 
closure Act  or  the  Treasury  Department 
under  the  pension  provisions  of  the  Tax 
Code.  Under  this  bill,  a  qualification  cer- 
tificate from  the  Pension  Commission 
will  be  sufBcient  to  satisfy  substantially 
all  Federal  regulatory  statutes  govern- 
ing employee  benefit  plans. 

And  eighth,  the  bill  establishes  Fe6- 
eral  court  jurisdiction  of  suits  involving 
pension  plans,  and  provides  a  simplified 
method  for  enforcement  and  recovery  of 
pension  rights. 


FOREION  AID  IN  PERSPECTIVE 


HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

OF    IKOIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSX  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  4. 1969 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxcokd,  I 
include  the  following: 
[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  37, 1969] 
FoBxuir  Am  Of  PaaracnrB 

While  the  Nixon  Administration  examines 
aU  aspects  of  foreign  aid  in  order  to  de- 
termine a  future  course,  one  point  to  re- 
member Is  that  there  are  limits  to  what  this 
nation,  or  other  Industrial  coimtries,  can  do 
to  help  the  less-developed  lands. 

A  great  deal  of  talk  has  been  heard  lately 
ot  the  "failure"  of  development  efforts  in 
ths  1980s,  as  Nsw  York's  First  NaUooal  City 
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Bank  notee  in  its  Monthly  Economic  Letter. 
The  implication  often  U  that  the  wealthier 
oountrles  have  turned  niggardly  with  their 
aid,  and  that  therein  lies  the  chief,  If  not 
the  sole,  reason  for  the  alleged  failure. 

Yet  the  total  official  and  private  flow  of 
funds  for  development  reached  a  record  high 
of  SILS  billion  in  1967.  80%  above  the  level 
of  a  dosen  years  before.  According  to  Na- 
tional City,  early  data  Indicate  a  further  rise 
IQ  1968  that  U  likely  to  continue  this  year. 

Moreover,  the  only  internationally  agreed 
goal  for  development  was  contained  In  a  1961 
United  Nations  reeolutlon.  which  called  for 
an  average  S%  annual  growth  rate  In  the 
gross  national  products  of  the  less-developed 
countries  by  the  end  of  this  decade.  That 
goal  was  largely  achieved  in  the  1960-1967 
period. 

Rising  gross  national  products,  of  course, 
can  be  meaningless  by  themselves.  The  sad 
lact  Is  that  In  too  many  countries  economic 
growth  has  been  almost  matched  by  popula- 
tion growth,  with  the  result  that  the  average 
citizen  Is  little  If  any  better  off.  "The  annual 
growth  rate  of  per  capita  Income,"  National 
City  reports,  "la  only  about  '/a  of  1%  in 
south  Asia,  1  %  In  Africa  and  less  than  3%  in 
Latin  America." 

Some  of  the  poorer  countries  have  begun 
taking  steps  toward  reasonable  and  humane 
population  control.  A  number  of  them,  too, 
are  m&klng  belated  efforts  to  upgrade  their 
own  agriculture,  realizing  at  last  that  a 
country  that  would  become  an  Industrial 
state  must  first  think  of  feeding  lu  people. 

The  U.S.  can  and  should  continue  to  en- 
courage progress  along  both  those  lines.  In 
these  areas  and  In  others,  though,  the  basic 
decisions  must  be  those  of  the  less-developed 
countries  themselves  and  not  the  U.S. 

Poorer  nations  are  going  to  have  to  start 
putting  to  use  some  of  the  lessons  learned 
in  the  past  decade:  That  development  at  best 
Is  a  gradual,  not  an  overnight  process;  that 
central  economic  planning  can  slow.  Instead 
of  speeding,  development;  that  a  proper  cli- 
mate for  private  enterprise,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic, can  make  significant  contributions 
to  progress. 

In  all  of  this  the  U.S.  and  other  industrial 
nations  can  and  should  continue  to  lend  a 
hand.  If  real  Improvements  are  to  be  made, 
however,  the  poorer  countries  must  recog- 
nize that  development  Is  in  many  ways  a 
do-tt-yonrsslf  project. 


THE  HIGHWAY  AS  A  KILLER 


HON.  JACK  H.  McDonald 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  4, 1969 

Mr.  MCDONALD  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  been  concerned  for  many 
years  over  the  hazardous  conditions  pre- 
vailing on  hundreds  of  our  Nation's  high- 
ways. 

As  a  member  of  two  public  works  sub- 
committees vltal^  concerned  with  this 
problem,  I  have  spent  long  periods  of 
time  seeing  wajm  to  cut  down  the  an- 
nual slaughter  of  some  55.000  human 
beings. 

There  are  numerous  causes  of  highway 
accidents  besides  bad  driving.  Poor  lay- 
out and  construction.  Improperly  placed 
signs,  contour  deficiencies,  and  off-road 
hazards  such  as  pointed  guardrails — 
these  are  only  a  few  of  the  conditions 
that  can  result  in  tragic  death. 

We  In  Congress  have  beoi  aw»re  of 
this  problem.  State  highway  officials  and 
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FMeral  highway  officials  also  have  been 

But  the  general  public  has  not,  as  a 
body,  been  aware  of  this  treacherous 
situation. 

So  it  Is  very  helpful  when  a  national 
magazine  with  .the  circulation  of  Life 
spotlights  the  problem,  as  it  did  in  its 
May  30  issue  under  the  cover  title  "Our 
Deadliest  Highways." 

As  Life  notes  on  its  cover,  "Bad  U.S. 
highways  cause  one-third  of  all 
accidents." 

Mr.  Speaker,  Life's  word-and-plcture 
presentation  on  this  subject  should  be 
read  by  every  American.  The  pictures  in 
particular  are  most  graphic. 

The  sardonic  humor  of  highway  offi- 
cials in  Illinois  should  not  be  lost  on  us. 
As  the  sign  in  one  photo  notes: 

Danger — ^Entering  56  Miles  of  Treacherous 
Hlway  ao. 

As  the  driver  Is  leaving,  another  sign 
comments: 

Congratulations — You  Have  Survived  Hl- 
way ao. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  congratu- 
late the  editors  of  Life  for  this  extremely 
valuable  public  service.  It  is  a  classic  ex- 
ample of  responsible  journalism,  and  I 
trust  that  its  message  will  get  through  to 
every  American. 

The  article  referred  to  follows : 

The  Highway  as  a  Killeh 
Here  Is  something  to  remember  for  Me- 
morial Day:  more  Americans  will  die  In 
traffic  accidents  this  year  than  have  died  in 
the  entire  Vietnam  war.  The  blame  for  such 
an  appalling  statistic  was  once  pinned 
mainly  on  "the  nut  behind  the  wheel."  Then 
Ralph  Nader  showed  that  defects  in  the  cars 
were  a  contributing  factor.  Now  safety  ex- 
perts are  focusing  on  a  third  cause:  the 
highway  Itself.  The  problem  is  not  Just  the 
old  roads,  but  some  of  the  newest  and  sleek- 
est, and  since  they  carry  more  traffic  faster, 
they  are  proving  to  be  even  more  efficient 
killers.  State  highway  departments  have 
been  more  Interested  in  multiplying  the 
miles  of  new  expressways  than  in  making 
them  safe.  Many  new  roads  have  sharp 
curves  and  blind  spote,  while  guardrails, 
median  barriers,  signs  and  signals  are  often 
mlcslng.  Safety  guldeUnes  instituted  after  a 
Congressional  Investigation  in  1966  are  Just 
beginning  to  be  observed. 

Of  the  old  deathtraps,  none  is  worse  than 
two-lane  U5.  20,  a  coast-to-coast  route  that 
was  built  49  years  ago.  In  the  western  Illi- 
nois hills,  the  road  Is  a  winding  ribbon — 
only  18  feet  wide  with  no  shoulders — and 
the  tractor-trailers  that  hurtle  down  It  pass 
so  close  that  their  suction  can  pull  cars 
off  the  road  Narrow  misses  like  the  two  pic- 
tured here  are  common.  Signs  have  been 
posted  to  warn  of  the  40-foot  dips,  bends 
and  blind  spots.  At  one  deadly  crossing  near 
the  town  of  Lena,  a  doctor,  his  wife  and 
four  children  were  wiped  out  when  a  truck 
hit  them  broadside.  But  the  signs  on  U.S. 
20  haven't  stemmed  the  death  rate,  which 
is  now  running  almost  four  times  the  na- 
tional average. 

Miscalculations  and  oversights  account  for 
most  of  the  dangers  that  abound  on  the  road- 
ways built  in  the  last  decade.  For  example 
there  Is  an  unbanked  80-degree  curve  on 
Cleveland's  Innerbelt  that  racks  up  cars  reg- 
ularly. The  road  was  constructed  only  eight 
years  ago.  This  summer  the  curve  will  be  re- 
buUt  at  a  cost  of  $308,000.  Pew  danger  spots 
are  simply  the  result  of  penny-pinching  al- 
though the  decision  to  build  an  elevated  sec- 
tion of  Chicago's  Dan  Ryan  Expressway  in 
1960  without  any  shoulders  was  made  for 
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reasons  of  economy.  But  the  economy  was 
false — that  road  Is  Illinois'  top  killer. 

Even  with  care  In  design  and  a  willing 
expenditure  of  funds,  unexpected  factors  may 
make  a  highway  unsafe.  California's  surreal- 
istic nightmare,  Interstate  15,  is  a  case  in 
point.  Laid  out  across  the  Mojave  Desert, 
straight  and  wide  and  beautiful,  for  a  time  it 
killed  proportionately  more  people  than  the 
much  smaller  road  it  had  replaced.  Highway 
hypnosis  is  brought  on  by  Its  long,  unin- 
terrupted sight  lines.  On  the  Baker  grade,  an 
18-mlle-long  hill,  the  median  strip  Is  so  wide 
that  a  driver  can  forget  that  the  other  half 
of  the  roadway  is  there;  motorists  whose 
cars  stall  from  overheating  have  been  known 
to  turn  around  and  coast  back  against  traffic 
to  get  help.  When  a  wrong-way  driver 
smashed  into  a  bvis  last  year  and  20  died, 
the  state  finally  put  up  big  red  warning  signs: 
"You  Are  Oolng  Wrong  Way." 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  AT 
THE  COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES 
AT  THE  AIR  FORCE  ACADEMY 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  4,  1969 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvtmla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

AODBESS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  AT  THE  COMMENCE- 

MCNT  Exercises  at  the  Aib  Pobce   Acad- 
emy, June  4,  1969 

For  each  of  you,  and  for  your  parents  and 
your  countrymen,  this  is  a  moment  of  quiet 
pride. 

After  years  of  study  and  training,  you  have 
earned  the  right  to  be  saluted. 

But  the  members  of  the  graduating  class 
of  the  Air  Force  Academy  are  beginning  their 
careers  at  a  difficult  moment  In  military  life. 
On  a  fighting  front,  you  are  asked  to  be 
ready  to  make  unlimited  sacrifice  In  a  lim- 
ited war. 

On  the  home  front,  you  are  under  attack 
from  those  who  question  tbe  need  for  a 
strong  national  defense,  and  Indeed  see  a 
danger  in  the  power  of  the  defenders. 

You  are  entering  the  military  service  of 
your  country  when  the  nation's  potential 
adversaries  abroad  were  never  stronger  and 
your  critics  at  home  were  never  more  numer- 
ous. 

It  is  open  season  on  the  armed  forces. 
Military  programs  are  ridiculed  as  needless  If 
not  deliberate  waste.  The  military  profession 
is  derided  In  some  of  the  best  circles.  Pa- 
triotism Is  considered  by  some  to  be  a  back- 
ward, unfashionable  fetish  of  the  unedu- 
cated and  unsophisticated.  Nationalism  is 
hailed  and  applauded  as  a  panacea  for  the 
ills  of  every  nation — except  the  United 
States. 

This  paradox  of  military  power  is  a  symp- 
tom of  something  far  deeper  that  Is  stirring 
in  our  body  politic.  It  goes  beyond  the  dis- 
sent about  the  war  In  Vietnam.  It  goes  be- 
hind the  fear  of  the  "military  industrial 
complex." 
The  underlying  questions  are  really  these: 
What  is  America's  role  In  the  world?  What 
are  the  responsibilities  of  a  great  nation  to- 
ward protecting  freedom  beyond  Its  shores? 
Can  we  ever  be  left  in  peace  if  we  do  not 
actively  assume  the  burden  of  keeping  the 
peace? 

When  great  questions  are  posed,  funda- 
mental differences  of  opinion  come  Into 
focus.  It  serves  no  purpose  to  gloss  over  these 
differences,  or  to  try  to  pretend  they  are  mere 
matters  of  degree. 
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One  school  of  tbougbt  holds  th»t  th«  road 
to  understanding  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
CooununUt  Chln«  Ilea  through  a  downgrad- 
ing of  our  own  alliances  and  what  amounta 
to  a  unilateral  reduction  of  our  arm* — ••  a 
demonstration  of  our  "good  faith." 

They  beUere  that  we  can  be  conciliatory 
and  accommodating  only  If  we  do  not  have 
the  strength  to  be  otherwise.  They  believe 
America  will  be  able  to  deal  with  the  poaal- 
blllty  of  peace  only  when  we  are  unable  to 
cope  with  the  threat  of  war. 

Thoae  who  think  that  way  have  grown 
weary  of  the  weight  of  free  world  leadership 
that  fell  upon  us  In  the  wake  of  World  War 
n.  and  they  argue  that  we  are  as  much  re- 
sponsible for  the  tensions  in  the  world  as 
any  adversary  we  face. 

They  assart  that  the  United  Sutes  U 
blocking  the  road  to  peace  by  maintaining 
Its  military  strength  at  home  and  Its  defense 
forces  abroad.  If  we  would  only  reduce  our 
forces,  they  contend,  tensions  would  dis- 
appear and  the  chances  for  peace  brighten. 
America's  •  presence  on  the  world  scene, 
they  believe  makes  peace  abroad  Improbable 
and  peace  In  our  society  impossible. 

We  should  never  underestimate  the  appeal 
of  .the  tfciatlonlst  school  of  thought.  Their 
slogans  aca. simplistic  and  powerful:  "Charity 
baglns  at  home."  "Let's  first  solve  our  own 
problems  and  then  we  can  deal  with  the 
problems  of  the  world." 

This  simple  formula  touches  a  responsive 
chord  with  many  an  overburdened  taxpayer. 
It  would  be  easy  to  buy  some  popularity  by 
going  along  with  the  new  IsolaUonUts.  But 
It  would  be  disastrous  for  our  nation  and  the 
world. 

I  hold  a  totally  different  view  of  the  world, 
and  I  come  to  a  different  conclusion  about 
the  direction  America  must  take. 

Imagine  what  would  happen  to  this  world 
If  the  American  presence  were  swept  from 
the  scene.  As  every  world  leader  knows,  and 
as  even  the  most  outspoken  of  America's 
critics  will  admit,  the  rest  of  the  world  would 
be  living  In  terror. 

If  America  were  to  turn  Its  back  on  the 
world,  a  deadening  form  of  peace  would 
settle  over  this  planet — the  kind  of  peace 
that  suffocated  freedom  In  Czechoslovakia. 

The  danger  to  us  has  changed,  but  It  has 
not  vanished.  We  must  revitalize  our  alli- 
ances, not  abandon  them. 

We  must  rale  out  unilateral  disarmament 
In  the  real  world  that  simply  will  not  work. 
If  we  pursue  arms  control  as  an  end  tn  Itself, 
we  will  not  achieve  our  end.  The  adversaries 
In  the  world  today  are  not  In  conflict  be- 
cause they  are  armed.  Thev  are  armed  be- 
cause they  are  In  conflict,  and  have  not  yet 
learned  peaceful  ways  to  resolve  their  con- 
flicting national  Interests. 

The  aggressors  of  this  world  are  not  going 
to  give  the  United  States  a  period  of  grace 
In  which  to  put  our  domestic  house  in  or- 
der— Just  as  the  crises  within  our  society 
cannot  be  pu:  on  a  back  burner  until  we  re- 
solve the  problem  of  Vietnam. 

Programs  solving  our  domestic  problems 
will  b«  meaningless  if  we  are  not  around  to 
enjoy  them.  Nor  can  we  conduct  a  success- 
ful policy  of  peace  abroad  If  our  society  Is 
at  war  with  Itself  at  home. 

There  is  no  advancement  for  Americans  at 
home  In  a  retreat  from  the  problems  of  the 
world.  America  has  a  vital  national  Interest 
In  world  stability,  and  no  other  nation  can 
uphold  that  Interest  (or  us. 

We  stand  at  a  crossroad  In  our  history.  We 
shall  reafflrm  our  aspiration  to  greatness  or 
we  shall  chooae  Instead  to  withdraw  into  our- 
selves. The  choice  will  affect  far  more  than 
our  foreign  policy;  it  will  determine  the 
quality  of  our  lives. 

A  nation  needs  many  qualities,  but  It 
needs  faith  and  confidence  above  all.  Skep- 
tics do  not  balld  societies;  the  IdeallsU  are 
the  builders.  Only  societies  that  believe  In 
themselves  can  rise  to  their  challenges.  Let 
us  not.   then,  pose  a   false  choice  between 
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meeting  our  responsibilities  abroad  and 
meeting  the  needs  of  our  people  at  home. 
We  shall  meet  both  or  we  shall  meet  neither. 
This  Is  why  my  disagreement  with  the 
skeptics  and  the  Isolationists  Is  fundamental. 
They  have  lost  the  vision  Indispensable  to 
great  leadership.  They  observe  the  problems 
that  confront  us;  they  measure  our  re- 
sources; and  they  despair.  When  the  first 
vessels  set  out  from  Europe  for  the  New 
World,  these  men  would  have  weighed  the 
risks,  and  stayed  behind  When  the  colo> 
nlsts  on  the  Eastern  seaboard  started  across 
the  Appalachians  to  the  unknown  reaches  of 
the  Ohio  Valley,  these  men  would  have  cal- 
culated the  odds,  and  stayed  behind. 

Our  current  exploration  of  space  makes  the 
point  vividly:  Here  is  testimony  to  man's 
vision  and  man's  courage.  The  Journey  oi 
the  astronauts  Is  more  than  a  technical 
achievement;  It  Is  a  reachlng-out  of  the  hu- 
man spirit.  It  lifts  our  sights;  It  demon- 
strates that  magnificent  conceptions  can  be 
made  real. 

They  inspire  us  and  at  the  same  time 
teach  us  true  humility.  What  could  bring 
home  to  us  more  the  limitations  of  the  hu- 
man scale  than  the  hauntingly  beautiful 
picture  of  our  earth  seen  from  the  moon? 
Every  man  achieves  his  own  greatness  by 
reaching  out  beyond  himself  So  It  Is  with 
nations.  When  a  nation  believes  in  itself — 
as  Athenians  did  In  their  golden  age,  as  Ital- 
ians did  In  the  Renaissance—  that  nation  can 
perform  miracles.  Only  when  a  nation  means 
something  to  Itself  can  It  mean  something  to 
others. 

That  Is  why  I  believe  a  resurgence  of  Amer- 
ican Idealism  can  bring  about  a  modem  mir- 
acle— a  world  order  of  peace  and  Justice 

I  know  that  every  member  of  this  gradu- 
ating class  Is,  in  that  sense,  an  Idealist. 

In  the  years  to  come,  you  may  hear  your 
commitment  to  America's  responsibility  tn 
the  world  derided  as  a  form  of  miUtarlsm. 
It  Is  Important  that  you  recognize  that  straw 
man  issue  for  what  It  Is:  The  outward  sign 
of  a  desire  by  some  to  turn  America  Inward; 
to  have  America  turn  away  from  greatness. 
I  am  not  speaking  about  those  responsible 
critics  who  reveal  waste  and  Inefficiency  In 
our  defense  establishment,  who  demand  clear 
answers  on  procurement  policies,  who  want 
to  make  sure  a  new  weapons  system  will  truly 
add  to  our  defense.  On  the  contrary,  you 
should  be  In  the  vanguard  of  that  movement. 
Nor  do  I  speak  of  those  with  sharp  eyes  and 
sharp  pencils  who  are  examining  our  post- 
Vietnam  planning  with  other  pressing  na- 
tional priorities  In  mind.  I  count  myself  as 
one  of  those. 

As  your  Commander-in-Chief.  I  want  to 
relay  to  you  as  future  ofllcers  of  our  armed 
forces  some  of  my  thoughts  on  these  Issues 
of  national  moment. 

I  worked  closely  with  President  Elsen- 
hower. I  know  what  he  meant  when  he  said 
".  .  .  we  must  guard  against  the  acquisition 
of  unwarranted  Infiuence,  whether  sought  or 
unsought,  by  the  military  industrial  com- 
plex." 

Many  people  conveniently  forget  that  he 
followed  that  warning  with  another:  "We 
must  also  be  alert  to  the  equal  and  opposite 
danger  that  public  policy  could  itself  be- 
come the  captive  of  a  scientific-technological 
elite." 

And  In  that  same  F^ewell  Address,  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  made  quite  clear  the  need 
for  national  security.  As  he  put  It:  "A  vital 
element  in  keeping  the  peace  Is  our  military 
establishment.  Our  arms  must  be  mighty, 
ready  for  Instant  action,  so  that  no  potential 
aggressor  may  be  tempted  to  risk  his  own 
destruction  " 

The  American  defense  establishment 
should  never  be  a  sacrad  cow,  nor  should 
the  American  military  be  anybody's  scape- 
goat 

America's  wealth  is  enormous  but  It  is  not 
limitless.  Every  dollar  available  to  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  has  been  taken  from  the 
American  people  In  taxes.  A  responsible  gov- 
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emment  has  a  duty  to  be  prudent  when 
It  spends  the  people's  money.  There  Is  no 
more  Justification  for  wasting  money  on  un- 
neoesaary  mllltory  hardware  than  there  U 
for  wasUng  it  on  unwarranted  social  pro- 
grams. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  we  should 
not  spend  "unnecessarily"  for  defense.  But 
we  must  also  not  confuse  our  priorities. 

The  question  In  defense  spending  Is  "how 
much  Is  necessary?"  The  President  of  the 
United  States  is  the  man  charged  with  mak- 
ing that  Judgment.  After  a  complete  review 
of  our  foreign  and  defense  policies  I  have 
submitted  requests  to  the  Congress  for  mili- 
tary appropriations — some  of  them  admit- 
tedly controversial.  These  requests  repre- 
sent the  minimum  I  believe  eesential  lor 
the  United  States  to  meet  Its  current  and 
long-range  obligations  to  Itself  and  to  the 
free  world.  I  have  asked  only  for  those  pro- 
grams and  those  expenditures  that  I  believe 
are  necessary  to  guarantee  the  security  of 
this  country  and  to  honor  our  obligations. 
I  will  bear  the  responsibility  for  these  Judg- 
ments. I  do  not  consider  my  recommenda- 
tions Infallible.  But  If  I  have  made  a  mis- 
take, I  pray  that  It  Is  on  the  side  of  too 
much  and  not  too  little.  If  we  do  too  much. 
It  win  cost  us  our  money;  If  we  do  too  little, 
It  may  cost  us  our  lives. 

Mistakes  In  military  policy  can  be  Irre- 
trievable. Time  lost  in  this  age  of  science 
can  never  be  regained.  I  have  no  choice  In 
my  decisions  but  to  come  down  on  the  side 
of  security.  History  has  dealt  harshly  with 
those  nations  who  have  taken  the  other 
course. 

In  that  spirit,  let  me  offer  this  credo  for 
the  defenders  of  our  nation : 

/  believe  that  we  Tituat  balahce  our  need 
for  survival  aa  a  nation  loith.  our  need  for 
survival  as  a  people.  Americans,  soldiers  and 
civilians,  must  remember  that  defense  is  not 
an  end  In  Itself — it  Is  a  way  of  holding  fast 
to  the  deepest  values  known  to  civilized  man 
/  believe  that  our  defense  establishment 
will  remain  the  servant  of  our  Tiational  policy 
of  bringing  about  peace  in  this  world,  and 
that  those  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
military  mutt  scrupulously  avoid  even  the 
appearance  of  becoming  the  m^ister  of  that 
policy. 

I  believe  that  every  man  in  uniform  is  a 
citizen  first  and  a  serviceman  second,  and 
that  we  mtist  resist  any  attempt  to  isolate 
or  separate  the  defenders  from  the  defended. 
In  this  regard,  those  who  agitate  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  ROTC  from  college  campuses 
only  contribute  to  an  unwanted  militarism. 
/  believe  that  the  basis  for  decisions  on  de- 
fense spending  must  be  "what  do  we  need 
for  our  security"  and  not  "what  will  this 
mean  for  busiT^ess  and  employment."  The 
Defense  Department  must  never  be  consid- 
ered a  modem-day  WPA:  There  are  far  bet- 
ter ways  for  government  to  help  enstire  a 
sotind  prosperity  and  high  employment. 

/  believe  that  moderation  has  a  moral  sig- 
nificance only  in  thoae  who  have  another 
choice.  The  weak  can  only  plead  magjuoilm- 
Ity  and  restraint  gain  moral  meaning  coming 
from  the  strong. 

/  believe  that  defense  decisions  must  be 
made  on  the  hard  realities  of  the  offensive 
capabilities  of  our  adversaries,  and  not  on 
our  fervent  hopes  about  their  intentions. 
With  Thomas  Jefferson,  we  can  prefer  "the 
flatteries  of  hope"  to  the  gloom  of  despair, 
but  we  cannot  surrlve  in  the  real  world  If 
we  plan  our  defense  In  a  dream  world. 

/  believe  we  must  take  risks  for  peace — 
but  calculated  risks,  not  foolish  risks.  We 
shall  not  trade  our  defenses  for  a  disarming 
smile  op  honeyed  words.  We  are  prepared  for 
new  Initiatives  In  the  control  of  arms.  In 
the  context  of  other  speciflc  moves  to  reduce 
tensions  around  the  world. 

/  t>eli«t'e  that  America  is  not  about  to  be- 
come a  Oarriton  State,  or  a  Welfare  State, 
or  a  Police  State — because  we  will  defend  our 
values  from  those  forces,  external  or  Internal, 
that  would  challenge  or  erode  them. 
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And  I  believe  this  above  all:  That  this  na- 
tion shall  continue  to  be  a  source  of  world 
leadership  and  a  source  of  freedom's 
strength,  in  creating  a  just  toorld  order  that 
will  bring  an  end  to  war. 

Let  me  conclude  with  a  personal  word. 

At  President  shares  a  special  bond  with 
the  men  and  women  of  the  nation's  armed 
services.  He  feels  that  bond  strongly  at  mo- 
ments like  these,  facing  all  of  you  who  have 
pledged  your  lives,  your  fortunes  and  your 
sacred  honor  to  the  service  of  yotir  cotin- 
try.  He  feels  that  bond  most  strongly  when 
he  presents  a  Medal  of  Honor  to  an  B-year- 
old  boy  who  will  not  see  his  father  again. 
Because  of  that  bcmd,  let  me  say  this  to  you 
now: 

In  the  past  generation,  since  1941,  this  na- 
tion has  paid  for  fourteen  years  of  peace 
with  fourteen  years  of  war.  The  American 
war  dead  of  this  generation  has  been  far 
greater  than  all  of  the  preceding  genera- 
tions of  Americans  combined.  In  terms  of 
human  suffering,  this  has  been  the  costliest 
generation  in  the  two  centuries  of  o\ir  his- 
tory. 

Perhaps  this  is  why  my  generation  is  so 
fiercely  determined  to  pass  on  a  different 
legacy.  We  want  to  redeem  that  sacrifice.  We 
want  to  be  remembered,  not  as  the  genera- 
tion that  suffered,  but  as  the  generation 
that  was  tempered  in  Its  fire  for  a  great  pur- 
pose :  to  make  the  kind  of  peace  that  the  next 
generation   will   be  able  to  keep. 

This  Is  a  challenge  worthy  of  the  Ideal- 
Ism  which  I  know  motivates  every  man  wno 
will  receive  his  diploma  today. 

I  am  proud  to  have  served  In  America's 
armed  forces  In  a  war  which  ended  before 
members  of  this  class  were  bom. 

It  Is  my  deepest  hope  and  my  belief  that 
each  of  you  will  be  able  to  look  back  on  your 
career  with  pride,  not  because  of  the  wars  in 
which  you  served  but  because  of  the  peace 
and  freedom  which  your  service  made  possi- 
ble for  America  and  the  world. 
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tant  uses  by  current  society.  In  other 
words  It  impinges  on  our  science  re- 
sources and  how  they  are  being  managed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  this  matter  is 
gradually  becoming  more  significant  and 
more  difficult  to  deal  with,  we  believe 
that  it  Is  important  to  ascertain  the 
views  of  a  variety  of  experts,  within  the 
Government  and  without,  on  the  desira- 
bility of  such  a  move  as  well  as  the  possi- 
ble structure  of  it.  Consequently,  it  is 
the  Intention  of  our  subcommittee  to  hold 
hearings  on  this  subject  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  probably  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  July.  We  would  hope  that 
these  hearings  will  help  to  channel  and 
crystallize  the  wealth  of  creative  £ind 
currently  diverse  thought  which  exists 
in  the  scientific  arena. 

It  is  also  our  hope  that  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  this  inquiry,  the  subcommittee 
will  have  concrete  recommendations  to 
bring  before  the  House  and  its  appropri- 
ate committees. 
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CENTRALIZATION  OP  F'EDERAL 
SCIENCE  ACTIVITIES 


HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

OF   OONITECTlCtTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATnTES 

Wednesday,  June  4,  1969 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Friday,  on  May  30,  I  submitted  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Science,  Research,  and 
Development,  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
chair,  what  I  believe  to  be  a  significant 
study  on  "Centralization  of  Federal  Sci- 
ence Activities." 

This  is  a  subject  which  has  been  much 
discussed  throughout  the  Federal  and 
scientific  communities  and  which  deals 
primarily  with  the  possible  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  various  science  activities  in 
the  executive  branch. 

While  the  report  makes  no  recom- 
mendations in  this  matter,  it  does  raise 
the  question  of  whether  the  Govern- 
ment's science  activities  should  be  com- 
bined under  one  organization,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  or  otherwise  be  revamped. 
It  further  describes  a  new  model  organi- 
zation, the  National  Institutes  of  Re- 
search and  Advanced  Studies,  as  a  point 
for  focusing  discussion. 

The  area  I  am  describing  is  one  in 
which  the  Science  Subcommittee  has 
specific  responsibilities,  for  it  directly 
affects  our  national  research  and  devel- 
opment effort  as  well  as  the  technologi- 
cal transfer  of  that  effort  toward  impor- 


CDT  IN  OFFICE  OP  EDUCATION 
ALLOCATIONS 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OF    NXW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  4,  1969 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  ap- 
palled by  the  $500,000,000  cut  in  Office 
of  Education  allocations  by  the  adminis- 
tration's budget.  This  money  represents 
the  approximate  cost  of  fighting  the  war 
in  Vietnam  for  5  days.  As  one  who  has 
had  a  great  deal  of  public  school  experi- 
ence. I  believe  that  this  budget  cut  will 
be  devastating  for  our  schools.  For  this 
retison,  I  want  to  commend  my  colleague. 
Prank  Thompson,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey,  for 
his  recent  statement  concerning  this  re- 
duction, to  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. At  this  time,  I  want  to  include  that 
statement  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  RKPRESENTAxrvE  Frank 
Thompson,  Jr. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, I  want  to  thank  you  for  your 
courtesy  In  permitting  me  to  appear  before 
you  today.  I  know  that  you  have  much  to  do 
as  you  consider  the  1970  budget.  So,  I  appre- 
ciate very  much  the  opportiinlty  to  be  here. 

I  come  here  because  I  am  deeply  concerned 
about  the  future  of  education  In  this  coun- 
try. We  all  know  of  the  fiananclal  crisis  of 
our  urban  tirea  schools.  We  know  of  the  In- 
creasing demand  for  higher  education — and 
the  strained  resources  of  our  colleges.  At  the 
very  time  when  our  educational  needs  are 
greater  than  ever  before  the  budget  you  have 
before  you  recommends  a  decrease  of  $500,- 
000,000  In  Office  of  Education  appropriations 
for  next  year.  At  a  time  when  primary  and 
secondary  enrollments  are  increasing  2  per- 
cent per  year  and  when  college  enrollments 
are  increasing  8  percent  each  year  the  present 
budget  contemplates  decreasing  Office  of  Ed- 
ucation expendltvires  by  14  percent  next  year. 
This  Increased  enrollment  tells  only  part  of 
the  lncr«^aaed  need  for  finances  in  education 
since  cost  of  instruction  per  student  also 
grows  markedly  each  year.  At  a  time  when 
the  weak  and  infiexlble  tax  base  of  state  and 
local  governments  are  burdened  to  the  break- 
ing point,  the  budget  sent  to  Congress  shifts 
an  Increasing  burden  to  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments. All  of  this  is  occurring  in  the  con- 
text of  unprecedented  proaperlty.  Our  Gross 


National  Product  Is  higher  than  It  has  ever 
been.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  nation  can 
afford  increasing  expenditures  in  education. 
I  think  we  owe  our  children  the  best  possible 
education.  This  budget  does  not  provide  for 
that  kind  of  education. 

I  fear  that  if  these  cuts  are  permitted  to 
stand  the  quality  of  education  provided  our 
students  will  decrease,  the  ability  of  schools 
and  colleges  to  keep  up  with  changing  tech- 
nological needs  will  diminish,  the  creation  of 
new  capacity  to  educate  burgeoning  enroll- 
ments will  suffer,  and  the  quality  of  educa- 
tional opportunity  will  be  Impaired.  I  also 
fear  that  If  we  short-change  our  educational 
needs  at  this  point  in  history,  we  will  pay  for 
it  many  times  over  In  the  future.  I  believe 
deeply  that  these  are  not  expenses  that  we 
can  defer.  A  year  of  lost  opportunity  in  edu- 
cation can  never  be  regained.  A  year  of  sub- 
standard Instruction  can  never  be  corrected. 
Our  neglect  now  will  haunt  us  In  the  future. 
This  is  why  I'm  here  today.  I  hope  that 
this  subcommittee  will  not  accept  these 
recommendations  of  the  President.  There  are 
several  cutbacks  which  I  find  especially 
disturbing. 

Library  Services.  The  President's  budget 
has  singled  out  libraries  for  particularly 
heavy  cuts  In  the  1970  budget.  Elementary 
and  Secondary  school  library  resources 
(Title  H  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act)  have  been  cut  from  $50,000,- 
000  to  nothing.  Grants  for  public  libraries 
(under  Title  I  of  the  Library  Service  and 
Construction  Act)  will  be  cut  In  half — from 
$35,000,000  to  $17,500,000.  Construction  of 
public  libraries  cntle  II,  L.S.C.A.)  will  be 
cut  from  $9,185,000  to  nothing.  Aid  to  Col- 
lege libraries  will  be  cut  In  half — from  $25,- 
000,000  to  $12,500,000.  Funds  for  training 
librarians  have  been  cut  In  half — from 
$8,250,000  to  $4,000,000.  Even  acquisition  and 
cataloging  by  the  Library  of  Congress  has 
been  cut  from  $5,500,000  to  $4,500,000. 

These  proposed  cuts  are  appalling.  Thej 
will  stop  Federal  assistance  for  the  construc- 
tion of  new  public  libraries  in  the  future — 
and  may  very  well  Jeopardize  present  proj- 
ects receiving  Federal  funds.  At  least  276 
pending  projects.  In  locations  throughout 
the  country,  will  not  receive  funding.  In 
some  Instances  these  libraries  do  not  now 
have  their  own  buildings.  In  other  Instances 
the  buildings  are  In  a  dilapidated  condition 
and  do  not  invite  extensive  public  use.  In 
still  other  instances,  there  is  a  need  for 
branch  libraries  to  bring  library  services 
within  reach  of  more  people. 

The  proposed  budget  will  also  make  It  dif- 
ficult for  public  libraries  to  expand  (or  In 
some  instances  even  keep)  existing  services. 
Expansion  of  collections  will  be  impaired  as 
It  becomes  necessary  to  curtail  acquisitions. 
In  some  Instances  services  will  be  dimin- 
ished. Mobile  libraries,  which  often  mean 
the  difference  between  service  and  no  serv- 
ice, will  be  curtailed.  Many  libraries  may 
have  to  adopt  shorter  hours.  Planning  for 
new  and  better  service  will  decrease.  The 
reduction  in  college  library  resources  will 
also  decrease  the  ability  of  these  libraries  to 
make  new  acquisitions,  to  bring  old  collec- 
tions up  to  date,  and  to  acquire  the  very 
latest  research  reports. 

The  cut  in  library  aid  to  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  Is  likely  to  be  particularly 
damaging.  It  will  severely  limit  these  schools 
in  acqtilring  up-to-date  instructional  mate- 
rials, textbooks,  and  music  materials  for  use 
In  educational  activities. 

On  top  of  all  this,  the  budget  proposes 
cuts  in  training  of  librarians.  This  will  mean 
that  in  future  years  we  won't  have  the  nec- 
essary talent  to  staff  our  libraries.  Coupled 
with  this  Is  a  decrease  in  funds  for  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  in  areas  which  service 
libraries  throughout  the  country. 

All  of  these  proposed  reductions  must  be 
considered  In  light  of  the  function  of  li- 
braries m  the  educat4on  enterprise.  They  are 
the  storehouse  of  basic  materials.  TTiey  can 
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Utanlly  mmka  th*  OUtumae*  XttHwrnn  « 
dloer*  ftad  »  high  quality  Mlueatloa.  Ttacy 
OAO  proTld*  a  tourc*  of  •ttmulAtion  to  an 
otherwlae  muffled  exUt«nc« — helping  chll- 
dron  to  (tevelop  acplntUons  and  to  acquire 
knowledgp  they  otherwiee  would  not  receive. 
Ubnrtee  are  particularly  likely  to  pay  rich 
dividends  in  the  educational  process.  That 
la  why  I  want  to  encourage  you  to  restore 
these  funds. 

College  Student  AsaUtatice.  Federally  aided 
student  assistance  Is  particularly  Important 
In  a  time  when  college  costs  are  Increasing 
much  faster  than  the  general  lncreaa#i  in  the 
cost-of-ltving  and  when  it  Is  becoming  in- 
creasingly Important  for  students  to  receive 
college  training.  National  Defense  Student 
Loans.  College  Work-Study  Oranu,  and  Ed- 
ucational Opportunity  Qranta  have  helped 
many  receive  a  college  education  who.  with- 
out this  help,  would  have  been  unable  to 
go  to  ooUage.  That  is  why  I  think  it  espe- 
cially Important  that  these  programs  receive 
vigorous  Federal  support. 

The  budget  Congress  is  now  considering 
proposes  cutbacks  in  these  programs  or  such 
small  Increases  that  colleges  will  not  be  able 
to  meet  the  requests  (and  need)  for  student 
assistance  as  enrollments  continue  to  rise. 
IT  the^TCMget  proposals  are  allowed  to  stand, 
many  ftWer  students  will  receive  aid  next 
year.  And  those  who  will  be  hardest  hit  will 
be  first  year  students,  since  most  colleges 
will  continue  to  aid  students  already  receiv- 
ing aid  but  will  refrain  from  making  new 
commitments. 

The  budget  proposes  cutting  funds  for 
National  Defense  Student  Loans  from  9190.- 
000.000  to  tlS5.000.000.  This  will  result  in 
at  least  44.000  fewer  students  receiving  loans 
next  year.  And  many  of  those  who  will  con- 
tinue receiving  loans  will  only  receive  part 
of  what  they  received  this  year.  For  example, 
at  Rider  College,  a  private  college  In  Tren- 
ton. New  Jersey,  officials  estimate  that  they 
win  be  unable  to  make  any  new  loans  to 
first  year  incoming  students.  And  the  aver- 
age loan  tor  continuing  students  will  be 
decreased  from  t600  to  (300.  This  comes  at  a 
time  when  Rider  College  has  found  it  neces- 
sary to  increase  tuition  charges  for  next 
year's  students. 

The  College  Work-Study  program,  with 
carry-over  funds,  will  spend  about  lieLgoo.- 
OOO  this  year.  Under  the  budget  proposal 
there  will  be  (101.300.000  available  next  year. 
This  may  seem  to  be  a  modest  cut,  but  it 
must  be  considered  in  light  at  two  facts. 
Wages  to  students  paid  by  this  program  In- 
crease each  year  In  line  with  prevailing  wage 
rates.  And  recently,  the  number  of  insUtu- 
tions  which  qualify  to  participate  In  this 
program  has  Increased  by  more  than  30  per- 
cent. This  means  that  the  number  of  stu- 
dents receiving  this  aid  at  any  given  college 
will  decrease  markedly.  Nationally,  20.000 
fewer  students  will  be  able  to  receive  funds 
through  this  program  next  year. 

Funds  providing  Educational  Opportunity 
Orants  will  increase  next  year  under  budget 
proposals.  But  most  of  this  increase  will  be 
absorbed  by  students  already  In  the  program. 
Because  of  the  forward  funding  authorized 
for  first  year  grants  In  this  program,  cuu  in 
this  year's  budget  win  decrease  the  number 
of  students  receiving  first  year's  grants  by 
40.300  next  year.  And  next  year's  budget 
makes  no  provision  for  Increasing  the  num- 
ber of  first  year  grants. 

We  may  not  see  the  impact  of  the  budget 
cuts  In  this  area  for  several  years.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  these  cuu  wlU  have  the 
direct  Impaot  of  keeping  hundreds  of  stu- 
dents who  could  otherwise  benefit  from  a 
college  education  next  year.  And  this  cut- 
back will  not  only  be  felt  by  the  very  poor  in 
our  society  It  will  also  affect  low  income 
families  whoee  children  qualify  for  grants 
or  loans,  but  who  cannot  get  them  because 
of  these  cuts. 

In  addition  to  these  undergraduate  aids. 
the  budget  proposee  to  cut  NJ>XA.  Title  IV 
college  teacher  fellowships  from  970,000,000 
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to  161,460.000.  This  will  result  in  about  3,000 
fewer  fellowships  being  awarded  to  graduate 
students  nsoct  year.  It  will  also  put  further 
pressures  on  the  shortage  of  oollege  faculty— 
a  pressure  being  felt  by  colleges  all  over  the 
country.  This  U.  again,  a  out  that  we  wlU 
stand  to  regret  at  a  future  date,  U  we  permit 
it  to  stand. 

The  reduction  in  student  aid  will  have  an 
impact  at  every  university  in  the  country. 
The  example  of  Princeton  University  In 
Princeton.  New  Jersey  offers  striking  evi- 
dence of  how  a  few  cuts  here  and  there  can 
add  up  to  affecting  a  substantial  number  of 
students.  Princeton  Is  a  relatively  small 
school  as  universities  go  today.  Tet  tbe  re- 
ductions In  student  aid  will  affect  a  total  of 
almost  300  students  there — 173  undergradu- 
at«  and  118  graduate  students.  The  number 
of  students  affected  by  reductions  proposed 
by  the  1070  budget  U  as  follows: 

(1)  National  Defense  Student  Loans — 140 
fewer  students  will  receive  loans  next  year 

(3)  Work-Study  Program— 37  fewer  stu- 
denta  will  receive  Work-Study  grants  next 
year. 

(3)  Educational  Opportunity  Orants — 
ThU  program  will  support  6  fewer  studenU 
at  Princeton  next  year 

(4)  National  Defense  Education  Act  Fel- 
lowships— The  University  will  loee  43  of  203 
fellowships  received  in  1809. 

(5)  NASA— 15  of  34  fellowships  will  be 
lost  next  year. 

(0)  NSF  Regular  Fellowahlpe — 30  of  175 
fellowships  will  be  lost  next  year. 

(7)  NSF  Traineeships— «  of  65  fellowships 
win  be  lost  next  year. 

(8)  Reduction  in  research  grants  will  re- 
quire reducing  by  35  the  number  of  studenu 
receiving  aid  as  a  result  of  these  grants 

College  Corutruction.  Granu  to  colleges  to 
aid  In  the  construction  of  needed  faculties 
has  increased  over  the  last  few  years  It  has 
never  reached  as  high  as  It  should  have:  but 
it  did  assist  colleges  through  some  very  cru- 
cial years  in  making  available  adequate  fa- 
cilities with  which  to  educate  vastly  expand- 
ing enrollments  Without  this  aid  crowded 
condltloiu  would  be  even  worse  New  cam- 
puses could  not  have  been  developed.  And 
pressures  to  raise  student  charges,  which 
were  already  high,  would  have  been  even 
greater.  It  is  therefore  with  a  great  deal  of 
consternation  that  I  look  upon  a  budget 
which  propoaes  to  cut  aid  for  these  '-luUy 
needed  facilities.  In  states  where  vigorous 
attempts  are  being  nude  to  develop  a  higher 
education  system,  these  cuts  come  at  a  cru- 
cial time.  Valuable  years  of  planning  will  be 
lost  Developing  a  delivery  system  will  be 
stunted.  And  It  will  be  years  before  families 
In  many  communities  have  easily  accessible 
higher  education  facilities 

In  my  own  state  of  New  Jersey.  Federal  aid 
for  college  construction  will  be  reduced  from 
•5.074.000  thU  year  to  •!. 105.000  next  yea.-. 
This  decrease  of  $4,509,000  represents  a  cut 
of  more  than  80  percent  in  this  vital  area.  In 
New  Jersey,  funds  for  constructing  public 
community  colleges — which  are  vitally  need- 
ed there — will  decrease  from  •3.248.000  to 
•  1.165.000.  a  cut  of  about  50  percent.  I  think 
that  this  U  outrageous.  It  will  be  a  blow  to 
New  Jersey  higher  education  from  which  we 
may  never  recover. 

Nationally,  the  budget  proposes  to  cut 
funds  for  vocational  and  community  college 
construction  from  gAO.OOO.OOO  to  •43.000,000. 
This  will  curtail  the  development  of  new 
colleges  And  it  will  considerably  diminish 
the  provision  of  easily  accessible  higher  edu- 
cation Institutions  to  thousands  of  our  stu- 
denu. Aid  for  construction  of  other  under- 
graduate facilities  will  be  cut  out  completely 
(from  ^33,000 .000.  thU  year)  and  aid  for 
graduate  facility  construction  will  also  be 
cut  out  completely  (from  •8.000,000  this 
year) .  Expansion  in  all  phases  of  higher  edu- 
cation continues,  and  if  these  cuU  are  al- 
lowed to  stand  we  will  find  ourselves  in  the 
unhappy  situation  a  fews  years  hence  with- 
out the  capacity  to  educate  tiiose  who  knock 
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at  the  door.  The  shrinking  capacity  (rela- 
tive to  demand)  could  reach  real  crisis  pro- 
portions And  when  it  does  we  will  discover 
Just  how  false  our  economy  move  this  year 
will  be.  For  if  the  past  few  years  serve  ss  any 
guide,  construction  coste  increase  each  year. 
Materials,  finance,  and  land  charges  will  go 
up,  not  down.  Deferring  our  needs  In  this 
area  could  thus  be  especially  expensive. 

Vocational  Education.  The  budget  for  vo- 
cational education  contains  no  provision  lor 
work-study  granu  authorized  by  the  Voca- 
ttonal  Education  Act  of  1963  It  reduces  ba^lc 
granu,  which  provide  needed  flexibUlty  to  the 
states  from  •334,316,000  to  •330,830.000.  And 
It  reduces  funds  for  research  and  traliUng 
from  •11,376,000  to  •1.100,000. 

The  general  impact  of  the  vocational 
education  budget  is  a  serious  one  for  sUtes 
and  local  school  districU.  Basically,  the 
money  is  shifted  from  general  categories 
which  provide  some  flexibUlty  to  statee  and 
local  districU  Into  inflexible  categories  by 
earmarking  funds  more  than  it  has  in  the 
past.  Although  shifting  emphases  are  some- 
times necessary  as  we  attempt  to  meet  new 
needs.  I  don't  believe  that  we  should  leave 
present  programs  to  flounder  as  a  result  of 
lack  of  financing.  That  U  why  I  believe  that 
we  should  leave  the  general  granu  program 
and  the  research  and  training  provisions  at 
their  present  level  of  funding.  I  don't  want 
to  see  present  programs  suffer.  I  want  to  see 
states  and  local  school  districU  retain  some 
flexibUlty  in  how  they  spend  their  money, 
since  needs  vary  from  district  to  district.  In 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  according  to  the 
State  Vocational  Education  office,  the  present 
budget  will  reqiUre  reductions  in  funds  to 
198  school  districU  In  the  state.  This  will 
affect  152.540  studenU. 

The  present  budget  makes  no  provision  for 
vocational  work-study  granU.  I  flnd  this 
appaUing.  This  program  fills  a  gap  that  is 
not  filled  by  college  work -study,  by  Office  of 
Economic  Oppwrtunlty  programs,  or.  indeed, 
by  any  other  Federal  program.  It  has  per- 
mitted aid  to  Btudenu.  in  existing  vocational 
education  institutions,  which  has  permitted 
many  to  acquire  a  skill  which  flU  them  for 
today's  job  markeU.  Summer  programs 
utilizing  this  money  have  kept  thousands  of 
youth  off  the  street  while  providing  them 
an  education  which  they  considered  relevant. 
The  entire  area  of  vocational  education 
meeU  a  need  that  cannot  be  met  by  any 
other  segment  of  education  in  the  country. 
The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  pro- 
vided a  thrust  in  the  right  direction.  It  has 
helped  thU  segment  of  education  begin  to 
meet  a  need  that  was  not  met  before.  I  think 
that  this  Congress  and  this  subcommittee 
should  do  all  that  it  can  to  provide  a  viable 
vocational  education  program. 

Assistance  to  Federally  Affected  Areas.  This 
established  Federal  program  has.  through  the 
years,  provided  much  needed  Federal  assist- 
ance to  many  local  school  dlstrtcU  through- 
out the  country.  It  has  been  especially  use- 
ful in  providing  small  and  middle  sized  com- 
munities with  the  assistance  necessary  to 
provide  an  educational  program  for  children 
whose  parenu  worked  on  Federal  property 
Where  these  children  comprised  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  school-age  population,  and 
where  enrollmenu  were  subject  to  rapid  fluc- 
tuation, this  aid  was,  and  is,  indispensable 
to  providing  an  educational  program  In  1970. 
under  present  formulas,  the  state  of  New 
Jersey  quaUfles  for  •15.350.000  of  this  aid. 
Under  the  budget  proposals  the  school  dis- 
tricU in  the  State  will  receive  •4,300.000.  In 
practical  terms  this  means  that  many  dis- 
trlcta  in  the  State  are  likely  to  fall  complete- 
ly. And  others  wlU  have  to  operate  severely 
curtsdled  programs  in  order  to  stay  in  opera- 
tion. NatlonaUy,  the  budget  propoaes  to  re- 
duce this  year's  appropriation  from  •505- 
900,000  to  •187,000,000.  If  these  cuU  are 
accepted,  and  the  remaining  money  is  dis- 
tributed in  accordance  with  Administration 
plans,  it  will  mean  that  this  asaUtance  will 
be  paid  on  400.000  studenu  next  year.  This 
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compares  with  3,400,000  this  year.  If  the  aid 
Is  distributed  under  the  same  formula  next 
year  as  it  was  this  year.  It  will  mean  that 
schools  will  receive  about  3S<  next  year  for 
every  •I  they  receive  this  year. 

I  beUeve  that  this  aid  must  continue. 
School  dlstrtcU  have  come  to  depend  upon 
it.  It  means  the  difference  in  local  schools 
and  no  local  school  in  hundreds  of  school 
distrlcta.  In  others  It  means  the  difference 
m  providing  good  and  poor  Instruction.  It 
must  be  continued. 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education.  Dur- 
ing the  past  several  years  funds  have  been 
provided  to  elementary  and  secondary  school 
for  equipment  and  minor  remodeUng.  The 
budget  win  cut  the  •78,740,000  appropriated 
ior  this  year  for  this  purpose,  to  nothing  for 
next  year.  This  has  t>ermltted  renovation  of 
school  buildings  throughout  the  country.  It 
has  also  permitted  schools  to  acquire  mod- 
em equipment  for  up-to-date  Instruction. 

The  budget  has  also  deleted  the  •17,000,000 
which  was  appropriated  for  guidance,  coun- 
seling and  testing  this  year.  This  money  has 
established  counseling  programs  which  test 
studenU,  advise  them  of  the  type  of  cur- 
riculum which  they  should  pursue.  Inform 
them  of  the  Job  opportunities  available,  and 
encourage  them  to  complete  their  secondary 
education. 

I  think  that  both  of  these  programs  de- 
serve a  much  higher  priority  than  this 
budget  has  assigned  to  these  Items.  The 
dropout  rates  In  our  high  schools  are  higher 
than  ever.  Basically,  we  must  help  our 
schools  do  the  Job  we  expect  them  to  do. 
We  cannot  point  a  finger  of  shame  at  our 
schools,  delineate  their  f  aulU,  and  then  turn 
our  backs  on  them  when  It  becomes  our  turn 
to  help  them  do  their  Job.  We  must  have 
improvement  in  cur  educational  system.  A 
chUd  In  school  Is  better  than  one  In  the 
streeU.  Are  we  going  to  save  our  money 
while  we  lose  our  cbUdren?  I  don't  think 
that  the  91st  Congress  wanU  to  go  down  In 
history  as  the  Congress  which  sacrificed  our 
children  to  economy. 

Some  of  the  amounU  I've  been  talking 
about  seem  like  small  sums  particularly  In 
the  budget  which  calls  for  nearly  ^300  bil- 
lion in  expenditures,  and  In  a  year  when  our 
Gross  National  Product  is  at  Ita  highest.  But 
in  individual  schools  and  colleges  the  cuU 
are  likely  to  make  a  significant  difference. 
For  example.  Trenton  State  College,  in  Tren- 
ton. New  Jersey  stands  to  lose  the  following 
from  reductions  in  the  Office  of  Education 
budget  alone: 

Higher  Education  Faculties  Act 

(tlUe  I  and  II) •1,666,000 

Higher  Education  Act  (title 
VIA)   .- 

NDEA    loans 

CoUege  work-study 

Educational  opportunity  granU. 

Training  teachers  of  deaf,  men- 
taUy  disabled,  retarded  cbU- 
dren   
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17,000 
5.450 
1,150 

21,618 


22.600 


Total    1.733,819 

I  plead  with  you  to  restore  these  funds. 
With  the  Increased  number  of  studenu  and 
the  Increased  cost  of  instruction  we  actu- 
aUy  lose  ground  when  our  expenditures  re- 
main constant.  I  think  that  the  least  we  owe 
our  chUdren  Is  to  nuilntaln  our  efforu  In  the 
educational  a^a.  If  we  maintain  this  effort 
we  may  be  able  to  retain  some  of  the  gains 
we've  made  in  this  area  In  recent  years.  If 
we  dont.  we  wlU  surely  lose  them — and  It 
wUl  be  Impossible  to  ever  recover  them.  This 
is  an  area  In  which  the  proposals  which  have 
been  made  are  the  best  examples  of  false 
economy  I  have  ever  seen.  These  budget  pro- 
posals tamper  with  some  of  the  most  fragile 
elemenu  of  our  society.  I  hope  that  this 
Committee  wUl  do  what  It  can  to  put  a  stop 
to  this  now. 


HON.  DAVID  E.  SATTERFIELD  III 

or  vnutufXA 
IN  THE  HOXTSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  4, 1969 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday,  June  1,  1969,  the  Sunday  Star 
carried  a  column  by  James  J.  Kilpatrlck, 
dealing  with  defense  costs  and  some  of 
the  serious  Inventory  shortages,  particu- 
larly in  the  Navy,  which  I  find  alarming 
and  which  cannot  be  ignored  if  we  are  to 
avoid  disaster.  Mr.  Kllpatrlck's  observa- 
tions about  the  drawdown  upon  naval 
aircraft  reserves,  as  well  as  a  lack  of  re- 
placements, demands  the  careful  consid- 
eration of  every  Member  of  Congress.  The 
article  follows : 

DxrxNSE  Costs  Not  Excessive 
The  tidal  wave  roUs  on  as  May  goes  into 
June:  It  is  Impossible  to  pick  up  a  news- 
paper without  reading  fresh  blasU  against 
the  Pentagon — against  the  generals,  the  ad- 
mirals, the  top  brass — against  the  whole 
"military-Industrial  complex"  that  is  said  to 
be  dominating  our  society  and  exhausting 
ite  wealth. 

Everyone  is  Jumping  aboard  this  Jugger- 
naut— peacenik  students,  conscience-stricken 
colleges,  whole  coveys  of  U.S.  Senators.  A 
House  subcommittee  publishes  a  damning 
report  on  Pentagon  procurement  procedures. 
Such  gifted  cartoooisU  as  Herblock  and 
Oliphant  treat  us  daily  to  caricatures  of 
bloated  generals  playing  billion-dollar 
games.  The  military  budget,  we  are  told,  is 
no  longer  sacrosanct:  Defense  spending  will 
be  cut  to  the  bone. 

In  the  midst  of  this  orchestrated  bowling. 
It  Is  not  easy  to  raise  a  small  voice  of  reason. 
Tet  the  voice  has  to  be  raised:  This  nation 
Is  not  spending  too  much  on  defense.  We 
probably  are  spending  too  little. 

Sure  enough,  vast  sums  have  been  spent 
badly,  on  tanks  that  won't  run,  and  planes 
that  won't  perform,  and  missiles  that  go 
awry.  Defense  Secretary  Laird  has  a  prodi- 
gious task  ahead  of  hUn,  in  cracking  down 
on  defense  contractors  who  have  been  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  government.  Laird  is 
a  tough  hombre,  and  wUl  do  what  has  to  be 
done. 

But  the  demand  that  the  U.S.  spend  less 
for  national  security  is  a  demand  that  makes 
no  sense — not  at  a  time  when  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  upgrading  its  navy  and  expanding 
lU  missile  program.  Regardless  of  the  out- 
come in  Vietnam,  our  general  purpose  forces 
must  be  kept  at  high  levels.  To  permit  their 
erosion,  in  effect,  is  to  abandon  commlt- 
menU;  eventually,  such  a  course  Involves 
the  piecemeal  yielding  of  most  of  the  world 
to  advancing  Soviet  power. 

Sad  to  say,  that  is  the  course  the  false 
economizers  are  pursuing.  The  consequences 
of  this  folly  already  are  appearing. 

For  a  case  in  point,  consider  the  critical 
situation  that  has  developed  in  the  field  of 
naval  aviation.  The  Navy  maintains  an  inven- 
tory of  roughly  8,250  planes.  Six  years  ago. 
the  average  age  of  a  Navy  plane  was  about 
three  years.  Today  the  average  age  Is  more 
than  seven. 

Upwards  of  2,400  naval  aircraft  already 
have  outlived  their  service  life;  another  2,000 
win  reach  that  point  of  obsolescence  within 
three  years.  Naval  Reserve  wings  have  been 
stripped  of  planes  and  parU.  Nothing  re- 
mains In  mothballs.  The  Navy's  Inventory  of 
fighters  has  dropped  from  1,700  to  1,100  In 
eight  years.  Vice  Admiral  Thomas  F.  Con- 
nolly, head  of  naval  aviation,  has  a  blunt 
phrase  that  sums  It  up:  We  are  engaged,  be 
saya,  In  "unilateral  fiscal  disarmament." 

It  wUl  be  five  years  before  the  Navy's  proud 
new    multipurpose    plane,    the    swept-wlng 
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F-14,  begins  to  arrive  In  significant  numbers. 
Orumman  Aircraft  is  building  tbls  beauty; 
and  in  view  of  the  outcry  over  Lockheed's 
runaway  coeU  on  the  C6A,  it  may  be  in  order 
to  note  some  of  the  hard-nosed  provisions  of 
Orumman's  contract  on  the  F-14. 

The  Navy  wrote  Into  that  contract  certain 
specific  requlremenU  on  design  and  perform- 
ance— weight,  range,  acceleration,  landing 
speed,  and  the  like.  Penalty  clauses  are  at- 
tached. If  Orumman  goes  over  the  maximum 
weight  by  as  much  as  a  hundred  pounds,  a 
•440,000  penalty  wUl  be  Imposed.  Grumman 
win  have  to  pay  •!  mllUon  for  every  10  miles 
of  range  by  which  It  misses.  The  penalty  for 
missing  the  maximum  approach  speed  is  (1 
mUUon  a  knot.  The  company  is  confident 
that  It  will  meet  these  requlrementa,  on  time, 
within  the  target  price. 

The  Navy  ought  to  be  ordering  1,000  planes 
a  year  at  a  cost  of  •4.8  bUUon.  The  econo- 
mizers threaten  to  whack  this  replenishment 
schedule  almost  In  half — and  the  Navy  is  not 
alone  in  Ite  appropriation  troubles.  All  our 
basic  defense  forces  are  In  the  same  fix.  This 
way  lies  disaster;  that's  where  we're  beaded 
now. 


RICKOVER  VIEWS  ON  ARMS  DEBATE 


HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  4,  1969 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
views  of  Admiral  Rlckover,  as  expressed 
in  a  letter  to  Senator  Pastore  and  re- 
ported in  the  following  article  by  colum- 
nist James  J.  Kilpatrick,  are  particularly 
timely.  His  letter  is  a  forceful  answer  to 
those  who  would  downgrade  the  need  for 
a  strong  defense  posture.  It  follows: 

RiCKOVEH  Views  on  Arms  Debate  Merit 

Attention 

(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

Several  weeks  ago,  Sen.  John  O.  Pastore 
wrote  to  Adm.  H.  G.  Rlckover.  The  senator 
asked  for  the  admiral's  views  on  where  the 
nation  is  going  and  what  needs  to  be  done  in 
a  military  way  at  a  time  of  national  debate 
on  preparedness. 

Rlckover  responded  with  a  letter  that 
merlU  the  widest  possible  reading.  Let  me 
give  him  the  floor : 

"The  first  point  I  would  like  to  make," 
Rlckover  wrote,  "is  that  in  Judging  between 
conflicting  views  on  this  matter,  the  decid- 
ing factor  must  be  their  relevance  to  the 
world  as  it  is,  not  as  we  would  wish  it  to  be. 
Granted  the  hldeousness  of  modem  war,  can 
we  deduce  therefrom  that  mankind  Is  now 
wise  enough  to  forgo  recourse  to  arms?  A 
look  at  history  should  put  us  on  guard 
against  those  who  claim  that  humanity  has 
now  reached  a  state  where  the  possibility  of 
armed  aggression  can  be  safely  disregarded 
in  formulating  national  poUcy. 

"I  am  reminded  of  the  intense  opposition 
to  the  Navy's  15-cruUer  blU  In  1929.  It  was 
argued  by  many  that  with  the  signing  of  the 
Kellogg  Peace  Pact  the  year  before,  it  was  no 
longer  necessary  to  build  new  waisblps.  And 
this  in  light  of  the  lessons  of  World  War  I 
which  erupted  despite  the  various  Hague 
Peace  Treaties!  These  ships  were  of  ines- 
timable value  In  helping  us  to  win  World 
War  II.  The  war  Itself  was  prolonged  because 
the  Congress — heeding  the  'merchanU  of 
death'  argument — In  1939  prohibited  ship- 
ment of  war  materials  to  Britain  and  France. 

"Then.  too.  weight  must  be  given  to  the 
credentials  of  those  propounding  opposite 
views.  Are  they  pubUc  servanU,  charged  with 
the  awesome  responsibility  to^  secure  oiu- 
country  against  foreign  conquest?  Or  are 
they  private  individuals  not  accountable  for 
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the  consequencM  of  their  opinions,  who  feel 
free  to  ezpreas  their  peraonal  abhorrence  of 
wu  and  to  agiute  for  a  reduction  of  the  fl- 
nancUl  btirden  miutary  preparedneaa  lin- 
poeee  on  the  taxpayer? 

■Would  the  majority  of  the  electorate  ac- 
cept thrtr  argument  that,  given  our  luunet 
domeeUc  needs,  we  c&nnot  afford  an  effec- 
tive defense  position  vls-a-vls  our  potential 
Kdversarles?  Or  that  war  Is  so  horrible  that 
1*  j^  better  to  suffer  defeat  than  to  flght? 

"As  for  the  high  cost  of  preparedness.  It  la 
In  fact  no  greater  proportional  to  tot*i  U.S. 
output  than  10  years  ago — 8  8  percent  of 
total  U.a  goods  and  servlcea.  Omltttng  the 
eoata  of  the  Vietnam  war.  and  allowing  for 
inflation,  our  armed  forces  have  lees  buying 
power  today  than  a  decade  ago. 

"In  the  Soviet  Union,  on  the  other  hand 

according  to  the  annual  report  of  the  con- 
gressional subcommittee  on  foreign  economic 
policy  Issued  last  June— resources  have  been 
diverted  from  the  farm  sector  to  defense, 
where  outlays  rose  dramatically  in  l9fl«-«7' 
after  remaining  static  since  19fl2. 

"J1  history  teaches  anything.  It  Is  surely 
that  weakness  Invites  attack;  that  It  takes 
but  one  aggressor  to  plunge  the  world  Into 
war  against  the  wishes  of  dozens  of  peace- 
Ibvlntf 'Ilatlons  If  the  fonner  Is  militarily 
ttronjlhd  the  latter  are  not.  . 

"As  a  lawyer,  you  are  familiar  with  Black- 
stone's  statement  that  security  of  the  per- 
son Is  the  flrst.  and  Uberty  of  the  Individual 
the  second  'absolute  right  Inherent  In  every 
Englishman.'  Just  go.  the  flrst  right  of  every 
American  la  to  be  protected  against  foreign 
attack,  and  the  flrst  duty  of  government  is  to 
keep  our  nation  alive.  Given  the  world  sit- 
uation, this  calls  for  maintenance  of  a  de- 
fense capability  which  is  adeqxiate  to  dis- 
courage potential  aggressors.  .  .  . 

"There  can  surely  be  no  doubt  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple are  opposed  to  relinquishment  of  our  de- 
fense capability,  recognizing  full  well  that 
there  will  then  be  no  one  left  to  prevent  the 
takeover  by  Communist  power.  Whether  one 
takes  the  optimistic  view  that  a  permanent 
East-West  detente  can  be  negotiated,  or 
the  pessimistic  view  that  ultimately  we  shall 
have  to  flght  for  our  Ubertles.  this  nation 
has  no  future  If  It  allows  Itaelf  to  be  out- 
matched militarily." 
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MEMORIAL  DAY  SERVICES  OP  1969 
GETTYSBURG  NATIONAL  CEB4E- 
TERY,  ADDRESSED  BY  JOE  BART- 
LETT 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

OF    RCNWSTLV.INIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  4.  1969 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  dedicated  the  Gettysburg 
National  Cemetery  November  19   1863 

On  Friday,  May  30.  1969,  the  102d  con- 
secuUve  Memorial  Day  exercises  were 
held  at  this  cemetery,  and  all  nature  ap- 
peared to  put  on  one  of  its  finest  displays. 
The  sun  shown  from  a  cloudless  blue  sky. 
and  a  gentle  breeze  was  responsible  for 
a  comfortable  temperature.  The  purple 
beeches,  the  stately  old  oaks,  the  mag- 
mflcent  hemlocks,  the  beautiful  pines 
and  firs— all  these  added  dignity  to  the 
occasion. 

.  ^^  "^e  course  of  this  ceremony,  little 
cmidren  performed  a  touching  act  of 
respect  by  sprinkling  blossoms  on  the 
veterans'  graves.  Anyone  present  who 
was  not  thrilled  by  this  tribute  to  our 
honored  dead  is  cold  Indeed.  One  can 


only  hope  that  to  the  years  ahead,  it  will 
not  be  necessary  for  those  children  of 
another  generation  to  strew  flowers  upon 
the  graves  of  others  who  were  required 
to  make  a  supreme  sacrifice  In  our  coun- 
try's Interest. 

It  has  been  said  that  Gettysburg  is  a 
place  where  patrlotlam  sxirvives  and 
thrives.  Each  year  speakers  are  inspired 
to  pay  a  glowing  tribute  to  our  honored 
dead  at  the  site  of  the  Gettysburg  Na- 
Uonal  Cemetery.  This  year  was  no  ex- 
ception, and  the  distinguished  speaker 
was  our  senior  reading  clerk  in  the  House 
of  RepresenUtives,  Joe  Bartlett. 

Joe's  address  was  both  meaningful  and 
InspiraUonal.  as  he  spoke  of  the  debt  we 
owe  to  those  of  the  past  and  of  democ- 
racy's hope  for  the  future.  Because  of 
the  highly  significant  and  moving  nature 
°i  **^-  Bartlett  s  message,  I  insert  it  into 
the  Record.  Also.  I  insert  the  ceremony's 
opening  prayer,  delivered  by  Rev  Arthur 
P.  McNulty.  Jr.,  vicar,  Prince  of  Peace 
Episcopal  Church,  Gettysburg;  and  the 
closing  prayer,  which  was  presented  by 
Rev.  Peter  A.  Posca.  assistant  pastor  of 
St.  Francis  Xavler  Church,  Gettysburg. 
We  were  honored  to  have  in  attend- 
ance   the   distinguished   Representative 
from  Michigan,  the  Honorable  Philip  E. 
RuppE.  his  lovely  wife,  and  two  of  their 
children. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
Opknino  PmATxa 
(By  Rev  Arthur  F.  McNulty.  Jr.) 

Almighty  God.  Who  guides  us  Into  the 
pathway  of  peace.  On  this  Memorial  Day  we 
offer  up  our  prayer  for  those  who  have  given 
their  lives  that  we  can  be  free.  May  we  turn 
the  flelds  of  battle  hallowed  by  their  blood 
into  flelds  of  peace  hallowed  by  our  hearts 
May  we  turn  the  armamenu  of  hate  Into  the 
implemenu  of  love.  May  we  turn  the  fear  of 
yesterday  into  the  hope  for  tomorrow  Take 
our  hands.  Dear  God.  and  use  them  to  create 
this  peace.  Take  our  minds.  Dear  God,  and 
give  us  the  knowledge  of  thU  love.  Take  our 
vision.  Dear  God,  and  let  us  see  this  hope. 
And  take  our  hearts.  Dear  God,  and  set  them 
on  Are  with  Thy  spirit.  Now  and  forever 
Amen. 

Closzno  Mkmokial  Dat  Pkatkb 
(By  Rev.  Peter  A.  Poeea) 
On  this  Memorial  Day,  Lord,  we  want  to 
remember  every  one  who  has  died  for  this 
naUon:  from  the  first  to  do  so  to  those  dying 
m  Vietnam  today.  We  Include,  too,  those 
whose  Uves  have  been  given  fighting  for 
freedom  at  home.  Lord,  we  know  you  are  not 
the  property  of  our  nation  or  of  any  nation 
Every  Man's  spilled  blood  Is  a  algn  of  your 
Judgment  upon  us  all,  the  blood  of  those 
who  fought  for  thU  country  and  the  blood 
of  these  they  killed.  We  cannot  claim  you 
Uke  a  flag  or  use  you  like  a  slogan.  We  know 
you  are  not  a  God  of  nations  and  wars  but 
of  communities  and  peace.  We  ask  that  the 
memory  of  these  dead  may  bring  us  to  a 
great  love  of  being  aUve.  and  of  those  good 
things  for  which  It  Is  right  to  lay  down  our 
lives  as  they  did.  We  ask  thU  In  Jesus'  name 
Amen. 
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Their  exemplary  conduct  and  valor  h  un- 
ezoelled  In  all  the  annals  of  our  hlstorv 
They  take  their  rightful  place  In  the  most 
honored  ranks,  and  In  the  grateful  heart* 
of  our  Nation.  ' 

Even  at  this  very  hour  In  Vietnam,  tkej 
close  with  a  relentless  enemy.  We  pray  that 
soon,  freedom  may  be  secured,  and  the  fight, 
ing  ended.  UnUl  then,  let  us  be  ever  mind- 
ful of  these  brave  men  in  the  vanguard  of 
our  defense. 

As  Benjamin  Franklin  was  leaving  the 
OonstltuUonal  Convention  In  Philadelphia 
in  September  of  1787.  he  was  aaked: 

"What    kind   of   a   government   have   vou 
given  us.  Mr.  Franklin?" 
To  which  he  replied : 
"A  Republic.  Sir — If  you  can  keep  It!" 
For  nearly  two  centuries  now    Amertcana 
have  been  striving,  against  recurring  chal- 
lenges, to  keep  that  Republic. 

We  are  met  today  on  ground  hallowed  by 
perhaps  the  most  significant  struggle  In  the 
entire  history  of  that  Republic. 

We  meet  here  to  pause,  and  to  reflect  in 
reverent  respect  for  those  who  have  died 
that  this  Natton  might  live. 

The  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  perfect 
eulogy  still  clutching  at  our  hearts,  per- 
suades me  of  the  Inadequacy  of  my  puny 
attempts  to  describe  their  sacrlflces,  or  to 
define  our  debt  or  our  duty. 

And  no  words  cotUd  possibly  match  the 
beautiful,  touching  tribute,  of  your  Uttle 
children,  gently  sweeping  across  the  graves 
strewing  flowers  of  remembrance. 

We  win  never  forget  that  scene— but  far 
more  Importantly,  these  children  will  never 
forget  that  experience!  As  long  as  they  live 
they  mm   be   better  citizens   because,   as  a 
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GBrrTSBirao  National  CnfrrxiT.  Mat  30, 

19ov 

Reverend  Clergy:  Mr.  Chairman,  Colonel 
Shrlver;  Mr  Mayor.  Colonel  Weaver  my  dear 
friend.  Congressman  George  Ooodllng-  and 
my  fellow  citizens. 

Before  we  turn  our  thought*  to  heroee  of 
another  day.  may  we  take  solemn  note  of  the 
men  of  our  Armed  Forces  who  have  served 
and  fought,  bled  and  died.  In  tile  cause  of 
freedom.  In  Southeast  Asia 


child,  Ifcy  had  the  opportunity  to  take  part 
In  this  lovely  parlotlc  expression. 

Children  have  a  wonderful  simplicity  about 
such  things.  When  my  young  daughter,  Laura 
was  three  or  four  years  old,  I  gave  her  a  Uttle 
flag  on  a  stand,  that  had  been  presented  to 
me.  She  put  it  on  the  window  sill  in  her 
room,  where  she  could  watch  it  while  the 
breeze  unfurled  Its  colors.  She  was  verv 
proud  of  that  little  flag.  She  saluted  It.  She 
practiced  her  pledge  of  allegiance  to  It  She 
was  eager  to  learn  everything  she  could  about 
the  fiag. 

Someone— not  I— told  her  that  If  the  flag 
dropped  to  the  ground  It  was  defiled  and 
must  be  burned. 

One  day  she  came  to  me.  obvlotuly  very 
upset.  Through  her  tears  she  blurted  out  her 
story  that  the  breeze  had  blown  her  fiag 
to  the  floor.  Clutching  her  little  flag,  she 
begged  that  she  did  not  want  It  burned 

"Daddy."  she  Implored,  'dont  you  think  my 
flag  would  be  all  right  again  If  I  lust  kissed 
It?" 

You   can   Imagine  what   that  did   to  her 
"Daddy !" 
Would  you  like  to  meet  Laura? 
[Laura  Bartlett  was  received  by  applause 
as  was  her  sister.  Unda  Bartlett:  and  their 
mother.   Mrs.   Virginia   "Jlnnv"  Bartlett.) 

It  Is  Inspiring  Just  to  be  "in  Gettysburg. 
Tour  good  neighbor.  General  Lester  Ught. 
was  discussing  this  In  Washington  the  other 
day.  He  concluded  with  the  obvious:  "Getty.-;- 
biirg,"  he  enthused,  "is  one  place  where 
patriotism  stUl  thrives !" 

And  Indeed  It  does!  Perhaps  more  than  any 
other  community  in  thU  country.  In  Gettys- 
burg patriotism  Is  your  occupation  and  your 
preoccupaUon— your  labor  and  your  love  And 
It  does  you  great  credit! 

In  an  atmosphere  such  as  you  enjoy  here. 
It  must  come  to  you  as  shocking  and  appal- 
ling—as  It  does  to  the  better  part  of  your 
fellow  countrymen— that  there  Is  abroad  In 
our  land,  a  vile  and  vociferous  element.  Ig- 
norant of  the  meaning  of  our  heritage.  In- 
solent toward  our  Institutions;  people  who 
would  wUlfully  and  wantonly  do  serious 
harm  to  the  very  fabric  of  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Their  actions  ask  (If  they  do  not)  •  "Why 
should  we  keep  the  Republic?" 


Some  no  longer  even  question,  but  arro- 
gantly demand  the  destruction  of  our  in- 
stitutions as  the  only  acceptable  way  to 
achieve  their  selfish  piuposes.  And  they  have 
not  the  vaguest  concept  of  the  consequences 
of  such  anarchy! 

E^ren  while  we  deplore  their  Irresponsible 
attacks,  we  would  do  well  to  deal  with  their 
questions:  "Is  our  form  of  government  ob- 
solescent?" "Is  our  Republic  worth  keeping?" 

Governments  are  instituted  to  serve  men. 
And  when  they  no  longer  meet  the  needs  of 
their  people,  they  have,  of  course,  outlived 
their  usefulness. 

Has  the  Republic  that  the  Constitutional 
Convention  gave  us  In  1787,  outlived  Its 
usefulness  In  a  mere  1B3  years?  How  goes 
this  government  of  ours  in  this  year  of  19697 

Permit  me  to  qualify  my  answer:  During 
the  past  three  decades.  It  has  been  my 
privilege  to  play  a  small  role  In  the  Inner 
workings  of  that  Institution  which  is  the 
keystone  of  our  Republic — the  House  of  your 
elected  Representatives.  And  I  have  come 
here  today,  for  one  purpose  above  all 
others — to  bear  witness  to  the  Incredible 
genius  and  the  Inestimable  worth  of  our 
republican  form  of  government! 

As  I  have  come  to  know  its  virtues  Inti- 
mately, so  have  I  come  to  recognize  its 
weaknesses. 

No  less  a  person  than  Winston  Churchill 
Is  supposed  to  have  described  democracy  as 
the  worst  possible  form  of  government — 
"except  for  all  the  others!" 

Democracy  Is,  by  Its  very  nature,  expen- 
sive. Democracy  1*  Inherently,  Inefllclent.  Any 
form  of  arbitrary  government  can  show  a 
better  "cost-to-effectiveness"  ratio.  Any  dic- 
tator can  move  from  situation  to  decision  to 
action,  with  far  greater  dispatch. 

But.  unfortunately,  he  likely  will  have  dis- 
patched vrtth  our  voices  and  our  liberties — 
If  not  our  heads — In  the  doing. 

Democracy,  too.  has  Its  price.  Democracy 
Is  not  a  spectator  sport,  whereby  we  can  sit 
on  the  sidelines  and  watch  others  carry  the 
ball.  Democracy — If  It  Is  to  work — requires 
the  active  participation  of  each  and  every 
citizen. 

Democracy  can  keep  In  perspective  the  per- 
suasions of  special  Interests,  only  while  the 
general  Interests  of  the  nation  are  being 
heard  from  and  attended. 

If  you  have  ever  wondered  If  we  have  a 
responsive  government,  may  I  testify  most 
assuredly  that  we  do.  Oh  my!  how  the  Con- 
gress and  the  agencies  of  government  can 
act  when  the  voice  of  the  people  Is  clear! 

It  has  been  aptly  put  that.  In  a  Republic, 
the  people  get  a  government  as  good  as  they, 
by  their  participation,  provide.  Or,  as  good  as 
they  deserve. 

Truly,  our  government  Is  a  direct  reflec- 
tion upon  us,  whether  that  Image  Is  good  and 
becoming,  or  otherwise. 

Around  the  Capitol  we  are  given  to  Judge 
the  people  of  an  area  by  the  kind  of  men 
they  choose  to  send  to  Congress  to  represent 
them.  (Parenthetically,  may  I  say,  that  hun- 
dreds of  my  eiEsoclates,  whom  you  have  never 
met,  hold  you,  the  people  of  the  19th  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania,  In  very  high  esteem!). 

In  that  regard,  may  I  attest  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  generally,  are  an  outstand- 
ing group  of  public  servants.  Able,  widely 
experienced,  dedicated,  and  honorable.  To- 
morrow's history,  I  am  confident,  will  com- 
pare them  favorably  with  the  giants  of  the 
past. 

But  a  truism,  of  which  I  am  equally  cer- 
tain. Is  that  public  officials  will  be  Just  as 
faithful  to  their  trust,  as  you,  their  constit- 
uents, by  your  expressed  concern,  cause  them 
to  be! 

Though  ;rou  may  not  think  It  fair,  you 
must  accept  It  as  a  fact,  ttiat,  In  a  Republic, 
the  ultimate  burden  and  the  ultimate  blame 
Ilea  with  the  people;  for  with  the  people 
lies  the  ultimate  power! 

So,  what  will  history  say  of  us?  What  will 
It  say  of  our  stewardship  of  this  Republic, 
given  to  us  by  our  founding  fathers,  and 
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paaaed  along  to  us  by  succeeding  generations 
of  patriots? 

As  an  Instnunent  of  government,  will  we 
keep  It  as  vital  and  as  valid  as  we  received 
It? 

And  of  the  future?  We  know  not  what 
challenges  await  us.  We  know  only  that  there 
will  certainly  be  challenges,  and  we  hope  we 
may  be  equal  to  them. 

I  mentioned  earlier  the  "Incredible  genius" 
of  our  system.  For  to  watch  It  working  Is 
to  admire  It  In  wonder.  I  have  long  been 
convinced  that  our  Constitution  Is  too  ex- 
quisite a  framework  of  government  to  be 
explained,  except  that  Its  brilliant  authors 
were  favored  with  the  collaboration  of  Di- 
vine guidance. 

Neither  is  there  any  explanation  that  will 
satisfy  me,  for  the  outcome  of  countless 
crises  we  have  faced  as  a  nation,  and  over 
which  we  have  somehow,  miraculously,  pre- 
vailed— no  explanation,  except  that  we  have 
been  granted  the  generous  grace  of  a  merci- 
ful and  almighty  God. 

And  today,  as  the  problems  of  the  Repub- 
lic loom  larger  than  ever — from  within  and 
far  away — while  we  work  for  the  solution  of 
these  problems,  let  us  pray  our  cause  may 
be  worthy  of  the  only  Sure  Ally  In  time  of 
trouble;  for  though  the  wrong  seems  oft  so 
strong,  God  is  the  ruler  yet! 

And  at  this  hour,  when  we  pause  to  re- 
member those  who  have  given  their  lives 
for  us,  let  us  be  prayerfully  grateful  that 
their  sacrifice  was  not  altogether  in  vain; 
that  the  Republic  they  served  so  sublimely, 
lives  yet. 

We  have,  I  believe,  a  sacred  covenant  with 
these  dead — to  live — to  live  In  keeping  with 
the  beliefs  for  which  they  died. 

Democracy  Is  not  something  locked  up  In 
the  vaults  of  the  National  Archives  in  Wash- 
ington. Democracy  dwells  In  the  hearts  of 
our  countrymen — or  not  at  all ! 

So,  let  us  drink  deeply  of  the  Inspiration 
of  this  hallowed  place. 

Let  us  fill  our  souls  with  the  flavor  of 
grateful  remembrance  and  pride  of  country. 

And  on  this,  the  flrst  day  of  the  rest  of 
our  lives,  let  us  resolve  to  do  our  part  .  .  . 
to  help  ...  to  keep  this  cherished  Republic  . . . 
that  this  government  of  the  p>eople,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people  shall  not  perish 
from  the  earth! 


RUMSPEIiD'S    PROMISE    OP    WISER 
SPENDING 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  4,  1969 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
the  Senate  has  confirmed  our  former 
colleague,  Don  Rumsfeld,  as  Director  of 
the  OfBce  of  Economic  Opportunity,  we 
have  noted  his  pledge  for  a  closer  evalu- 
ation of  various  anti-poverty  programs. 

A  good  place  to  start  might  be  right  In 
our  own  home  State  of  Illinois  and,  spe- 
cifically, in  East  St.  Louis  and  Chicago 
where  large  sums  of  Federal  money  have 
been  wasted  with  no  appreciable  results. 

An  editorial  appearing  in  the  Jtme  3, 
1969,  edition  of  the  Chicago  Tribime 
points  out  the  efforts  of  my  good  friend 
and  colleague.  Congressman  Ed  Derwin- 
SKi,  in  trying  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  this 
rather  smelly  situation.  We  must  all  hope 
that  Congressman  Derwinski  will  get 
some  smswers  and  even  more  importantly 
that  there  will  be  changes  and  improve- 
ments in  these  job  training  projects  so 
that  they  will  accomplish  the  objectives 
for  whi(^  they  were  established  and  not 
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become  just  another  rathole  for  the  dis- 
posal of  the  taxpayers  money.  ,Under 
unanimous  consent  I  submit  the  editorial 
for  inclusion  in  the  Congressional  Rcc- 
ORD,  as  follows : 
RuMsrxLD's  Pbomisx  or  Wiser  Spending 

A  two-year  extension  of  the  federal  anti- 
poverty  program  was  proposed  yesterday  by 
the  Nixon  administration.  The  cost  for  the 
flrst  year  was  placed  at  2  billion  dollars. 

Donald  Rumsfeld,  director  of  the  office  of 
economic  opi>ortuiilty,  said  the  President  had 
decided  to  ask  Congress  for  a  two-year  pro- 
gram to  make  possible  longer-range  planning 
and  "more  orderly  and  elHclent  allocation  of 
funds."  He  said  evaluation  of  the  anti-poverty 
ventures  had  been  neglected  In  the  past  but 
would  have  high  priority  In  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration. 

Let  MB  hope  that  these  promises  will  be 
kept.  As  a  starter,  how  about  an  evaluation 
of  the  1.7-mllllon-dollar  Job  training  program 
in  East  St.  Louis  which  was  featured  by 
shootings,  robberies,  and  burglaries  at  the 
training  center?  This  program  blew  up  last 
March,  but  a  million  dollars  In  federal  funds 
is  expected  to  be  provided  to  get  It  moving 
again  soon. 

"We  made  a  few  mistakes  In  the  first  pro- 
gram, and  we  hope  to  correct  them  this  time." 
said  Lewis  P.  NlcoUnl,  director  of  the  Regional 
Manpower  administration  In  Chicago.  He 
complained  that  his  office  Is  handicapped  by 
lack  of  staff  for  proper  supervision  of  train- 
ing projects.  If  so.  the  remedy  would  seem 
to  be  an  adjustment  of  staff  to  make  sure 
that  all  projects  are  watched. 

Mr.  NlcoUnl's  office  Is  the  same  one  which 
failed  to  give  proper  supervision  to  a  Chicago 
project  to  train  200  Installers  of  altimlnum 
siding.  Auditors  have  been  trjrlng  for  months 
to  find  out  what  happened  to  $387,000  in 
federal  funds  granted  to  this  program,  which 
graduated  only  nine  trainees.  Apparently 
most  of  the  money  was  wasted  and  stolen. 

Rep.  Edward  J.  Derwinski  |R.,  ni.)  asked 
the  labor  department  for  an  explanation  of 
this  fiasco  but  got  no  response.  Yesterday  he 
asked  the  department  If  It  knew  what  It  was 
doing  In  reviving  the  East  St.  Louis  project. 

The  importance  and  urgency  of  training 
"hard  core"  unemployed  persons  are  recog- 
nized, and  most  taxpayers  probably  accept 
the  necessity  for  a  certain  amount  of  experi- 
mentation. But  there  is  no  excuse  for  repeat- 
ing mistakes  that  waste  tax  dollars. 

Before  voting  another  2  billion  dollars  for 
anti-poverty  programs  Congress  should  get 
some  assurance  that  the  administrators  will 
close  up  the  ratholes. 


ONE  YEAR  LATER 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  4,  1969 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Resur- 
rection City  is  no  longer  a  physical  en- 
tity in  front  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  but 
the  memory  of  it  and  the  hopes  of  many 
of  its  residents  stUl  live.  Not  all  of  the 
poor  who  dwelt  for  a  time  in  our  midst 
left  their  dreams  and  hopes  behind  in 
the  mud  by  the  Reflecting  Pool.  Many  re- 
turned to  their  homes  inspired  and  de- 
termined to  make  their  own  unique  con- 
tributions toward  solving  the  massive 
problems  of  poverty  in  their  communi- 
ties. 

One  such  group  is  the  Household  of 
God  Bible- Way  Church,  Inc.,  located  in 
my  district  in  Compton,  Calif.  A  member 
of  the  group  has  written  a  summation  of 
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the  •ooompUflhmenta  and  future  plans  of 
thU  group.  I  am  pleand  to  bring  It  to 
the  attention  of  my  eolleagues.  as  fol- 
lows: 

Omx  Tbai  Latkb 
WbMX  the  CtoTwniiMat  «Tlct«d  azul  j«lled 
the  R«v.  Dr.  lUlpb  David  Abernatby.  PtmI- 
<l«nt  of  tb«  Soutbera  Cbrlstlan  L«adenlitp 
Confar«Qc«.  and  noAny  of  hta  foUow«n  of 
RMurrcctlon  City.  Wwhlngton,  D.C..  a  ye«r 
•go,  tb«y  said  tbat  It  was  all  over,  Jn  es- 
■MO^,  tb*t  tbere  would  t>«  no  RMurrwetlon 
from  the  dead.  Many  wept,  many  gave  up. 
many  believed  that  tbere  waa  no  hope,  many 
accepted  the  militant  atutude.  some  mocked 
tbem,  some  accused  them  of  being  unrealls- 
Uc  and  Insincere,  some  of  the  Government 
officials  pierced  them  In  the  side  with  their 
false  charges  and  their  financial  statement 
as  to  the  cost  of  the  demolition  of  Reaur- 
rectton  City.  Itfany  of  the  poor  had  begun 
to  beneve  tbat  tbat  waa  the  death  of  Resur- 
rection City. 

••Thou  fool,  that  which  thou  soweat  la  not 
quickened  except  It  die."  and  ••that  which 
thou  soweet — thou  soweat  not  that  body  that 
shall  be."  People  are  working  from  coast  to 
coast,  day  and  night,  White  and  Black  hand 
In  band^  to  reverse  the  priorities  of  the  rich- 
est cot£QU7  la  the  world  with  30  million 
Americins  who  are  forced  to  lead  Uvea  of 
poverty  and  despair.  .  .  . 

One  such  person  Uvea  here  in  CaUfomU. 
South   Central  Loa  Angeles.   In   the   Watu- 
Wlllowbrook  Area.  He  U  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Bi41ms, 
pastor  of  the  Household  of  Ood  Bible  Way 
Church,  located  at  13611   WUlowbrook  Ave- 
nue.   Compton.   California.   Rev.   Mlms  and 
his  group  made  news  from  coast  to  coast 
when  they  took  their  UtUe  old  yellow  school 
church  bus  and  went  to  Washington.  D.C   to 
Join  their  fellow  poor  in  the  Poor  People^s 
Campaign.  Tbey  did  not  return  home  and  cry 
about  how  poor  they  were.  Rev.  Mlms  and 
his  group  took  a  Uttle  InlUaUve  and  went  to 
work  because  prior  to  their  departure,  they 
too,  had  a  dream  ...  A  dream  for  the  House- 
hold of  Ood  Condominium  In  Watts  to  re- 
settle families  now  living  in  over-crowded 
ramshackle  dwellings    Most  of  the  families 
survive  on  a  small  pension,  supplemented  by 
welfare  aid  or  what  aid  they  can  get. 

Within  the  past  year.  Rev.  Mlms  and  hU 
staff,  working  day  and  night  solicited  Jobs 
and  aid  for  people.  They  have  acquired  Jobs 
for  more  than  fifty  teenagers  and  thirty 
adults.  At  their  own  expense  they  sent  more 
than  taoo.OO  worth  of  gifts,  clothing,  and 
toys  to  the  people  In  the  DelU  of  Mississippi 
One  man  82  years  old  learned  his  ABC's  by 
a  toy  donated  by  Mattel  Toy  Company.  Shoes 
and  clothing  made  many  have  a  Merry 
Christmas.  Five  of  the  group  gave  up  their 
holiday  vacation  to  caravan  the  things  to 
Mississippi,  with  trailers  attached  to  their 
cars  They  showed  concern  with  the  poverty 
stricken  In  another  area.  This  they  classify 
as  foreign  mission  work. 

With  little  or  no  money  these  people  re- 
turned with  a  mind  to  work.  First  they  de- 
veloped some  run-down  property  near  the 
church  Into  a  guest  house  and  rehabUlta- 
tlon  center  to  house  emergency  cases,  such 
as  fire,  storms  or  fiood  eviction  victims.  The 
guest  house  serves  as  a  place  where  Inter- 
ested parties  can  come  and  live  or  visit  with 
the  Indigent  people  of  their  community 
RecenUy  this  place  was  televised  for  the 
benefit  of  Informing  the  community.  Rev 
Brother  Timothy  Brown,  who  was  the  driver 
of  the  bus,  stands  ready  to  welcome  all  to  be 
his  guest  at  the  guest  house.  They  hope  that 
they  shall  soon  be  able  to  develop  their 
rehablliutlon  center  to  a  point  where  they 
can  offer  at  least  one  hot  meal  a  day  to 
thoae  In  need. 

Being  Inspired  by  what  they  saw  and  the 
love  that  was  shown  In  the  naany  different 
dUea.  they  had  a  daalre  to  rebiilld  their 
store  front  church  Into  a  modem  sanctuary 
aa  a  sense  of  pride  to  their  community  and 
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>•  an  axpraaalon  of  their  new  found  inspira- 
tion, they  Joined  hands  and  dedicated  them- 
selvea  to  this  idea.  Now  In  the  midst  of  a 
burned  down,  rat  Infeated  poverty  stricken 
area  of  WUlowbrook.  which  has  more  of  the 
poor  people  per  square  mile  than  any  other 
community  In  the  Los  Angelea  Area,  they 
have  a  beautmu  suburban  type  churoh 
which  Is  a  sight  to  behold.  They  have  a 
Head  Start  Program  for  children  which  Is 
second  to  none,  meeting  all  of  the  requlre- 
menU  of  the  Health  X>partment.  Fire  De- 
partment, and  Building  and  Safety  Depart- 
ment. This  U  a  feat  in  itaelf  tbat  few  of  the 
churches  can  claim,  thereby  saving  the  Gov- 
ernment many  dollars  by  not  having  to  In- 
stall costly  portables  In  the  community. 

They  are  now  preparing  for  another  long 
hot  summer.  Along  with  three  acres  of  play- 
ground space  which  have  bemi  developed 
with  trees  and  shrubs,  swings,  slides,  they 
are  now  remodeling  an  old  double  two-story 
garage  into  a  little  off  street  theatre  and 
recreation  center  (16  mm.  film  needed  or 
help  m  this  area)  They  have  now  applied 
for  a  license  to  become  a  child  day  care  cen- 
ter which  wUl  mean  employment  for  approxi- 
mately seven  people  which  also  would  provide 
for  Uie  children  while  their  mothers  would 
work  m  order  to  rise  above  the  welfare  pro- 
gram  eliminating  the  burden  of  the  tax 
payer. 

Rev.  Mlms  says  we  sUU  hope  to  build  a 
condominium  but  we  must  do  first  what  we 
can  for  ourselves  then  maybe  someone  w 
some  group  will  come  along  to  help  us  sin- 
cerely to  help  ourselves.  To  his  people  he 
says  most  folk  are  always  wllUng  to  help 
you  serve  at  the  table  In  the  poor  house 
because  their  service  In  tlUs  otanner  U  the 
only  food  that  will  quench  their  starving 
ego.  They  don^t  want  to  help  you  out  of  the 
poor  bouse.  If  they  did  these  folks  would 
starve  to  death.  He  telU  his  people  to  stop 
depending  and  waiting  on  others  to  help  do 
for  you  what  you  can  do  for  jrourself. 

To  depend  upon  and  believe  In  what  the 
word  Emmanuel  means  (Ood  with  us)  with 
this  kind  of  Instruction  and  faith  in  their 
leader  you  can  never  visit  this  Uttle  crea- 
Uve  environment  and  not  see  someone  work- 
ing In  and  around  In  that  community.  Rev 
Mlms  and  the  Household  of  Ood  members 
are  trying  to  elevate  as  much  as  possible. 

This  then  Is  Resurrection  City.  The  weak 
are  growing  strong  The  proud  are  becoming 
humble.  The  unknown  are  becoming  known 
The  Outcast  are  becoming  reapectoble  and 
tbey  have  a  Dream  that  they  and  their  pov- 
erty stricken  community  win  one  day  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brow  and  the  help  of  others 
rise  above  the  poverty  level. 


ROTC  TRAINED  ASTRONAUTS 


HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF  coMNScnctrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Wednesday,  June  4,  1969 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  believe 
that  every  college  administrator  and  cer- 
tainly every  Member  of  Congress  who 
may  be  concerned  about  the  wisdom  of 
continuing  ROTC  coUege  programs 
should  read  with  appredaUon  an  arUcle 
written  by  ray  consUtuent.  John  Cham- 
berlain, and  published  throughout  the 
country  In  his  syndicated  column. 

The  article.  "ROTC  Trained  Astro- 
nautA,"  points  out  among  other  things 
that  Navy  Comdr.  John  Watts  Young  and 
Navy  Comdr.  Eugene  Andrew  Ceman, 
two  of  the  ApoUo  10  astronauts,  received 
their  flrst  military  training  in  ROTC. 

Z  think  no  more  need  be  said  but  I 


commend  the  column  to  our  coUege  folk 
aa  must  reading,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Watarbury  (Conn.)   Rapubllcan 
May  80.  IMO] 
BOTO  TkaiMZD  AmrmotiAxm 
(By  John  Chamberlain) 
It  might  be  of  interest  on  Memorial  Day 
when   we   are   supposed   to  Indulge   In   the 
anaehronlstlo  convention  of  rendering  hom- 
age to  our  patriotic  heroes,  tbat  two  of  the 
Apollo  10  astronauts  received  their  flrst  mili- 
tary training  In  ROTO. 

Navy  Comdr.  John  Watts  Toung,  the  com- 
mander of  the  ship  which  remained  In  a  70- 
mlle-hlgb  orbit  of  the  moon  while  "Snoopy.^^ 
the  lander  module,  was  making  its  explora- 
tory descent  to  within  10  mUee  of  the  lunar 
sui^ce.  was  a  member  of  the  Naval  Reeerve 
Officers  Training  unit  at  Georgia  Tech.  and 
Navy  Comdr.  Eugene  Andrew  Ceman,  who 
was  In  the  two-msji  Snoopy  crew,  was  in 
ROTC  at  Purdue  In  Indiana. 

As  of  the  moment  of  writing  this  column, 
I  have  looked  in  vain  through  our  so-called 
mass  media  of  the  written  word  to  find  any 
DMntlon  of  the  fact  that  ROTC  contributed 
to  the  training  and  the  discipline  of  two  of 
the  three  men  choeen  to  make  the  most  peril- 
ous space  voyage  to  date.  But  practically 
every  Issue  of  the  media  contains  some  long 
account  of  the  fumbling  and  temporizing  and 
double-talk  of  college  administrations  who 
are  bowing  to  the  demands  of  Students  for  a 
DemocraUc  Society  to  kick  the  ROTC  off 
camptis. 

Uemorlal  Day,  hah!  What  were  the  soldiers 
of  the  Blue  and  the  Gray  In  the  War  Between 
the  States  but  a  "bunch  of  stooges"  for  the 
military-Industrial  complex  of  Abe  Lincoln's 
and  Jeff  Davis's  day? 

You  feel  like  asking  whafe  the  matter  with 
our  coUege  presidents,  deans,  faculties  and 
trustees  in  not  facing  up  to  the  SD8  antl- 
patrlots.  But  you  also  wonder  about  the  fail- 
ure of  the  services  to  provide  good  P.R.  worlc 
In  defending  the  ROTC  Institution  that  helps 
produce  men  like  Navy  Comdr.  Young  and 
Navy  Comdr.  Ceman.  Why  aren^t  we  told  how 
many  men  In  the  moon-shot  program  are 
ROTC  graduates? 

There  Is  a  positive  side  to  the  ROTC  ques- 
tion that  was  never  once  brought  out  by  the 
Navy  or  by  NASA  (National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration)  4vhen  the  radicals  at 
Columbia  University,  for  Instance,  were  agi- 
tating to  throw  out  the  local  Naval  Reserve 
Officers  Training  program. 

The  biographies  of  Comdr.  Young  and 
Comdr.  Ceman  ought  to  be  rubbed  In  the 
faces  of  the  college  faculty  members  who 
have  bowed  to  the  demands  of  the  SDS.  The 
face-saving  argimient  heard  at  Harvard  and 
at  Yale  and  at  SUnford  Is  that  ROTC  courses 
lack  ••Intellectual  content."  This  Is  a  fine 
thing  to  be  bringing  up  at  this  point  In  the 
history  of  American  university  course  sub- 
stance. 

You  can  study  hotel  management  at  Cor- 
nell (and  I'm  not  against  It),  you  can  get 
credit  for  a  course  In  fiy-castlng  at  some  of 
the  middle  western  universities,  you  can 
turn  Innumerable  courses  in  so-called  soci- 
ology Into  a  year's  participation  In  totally 
unscientific  bull  sessions.  If  this  sort  of  thing 
gets  the  blessing  of  the  SDS.  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  argument  against  the  "Intellectual 
content"  of  ROTC  even  when  It  doesn't  give 
the  student  any  rigorous  appreciation  of  the 
fine  polnu  of  Clausewltz  on  the  relations  be- 
tween war  and  diplomacy. 

Congress  Is  so  angry  that  It  Is  cracking 
down  on  giving  federal  money  for  scholar- 
ship grants  to  campus  rioters.  At  the  rate  we 
are  going  It  wlU  be  doing  any  boy  or  girl  a 
favor  If  we  make  It  Impossible  for  him  (or 
her)  to  attend  college.  The  boy  or  girl  of  the 
future  win  get  more  "InteUectual  content" 
Just  by  avoiding  cerUln  of  the  learned  ones 
of  our  college  faculties  who  don't  seem  to 
know  that  there  Is  such  a  thln«  as  the  law 
of  trespass,  or  the  law  of  assault  and  battery. 
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AN  EDUCATOR  SXn»PORT8  ROTC 


HON.  LOWELL  P.  WEICKER,  JR. 

or  coNMBCTic'irr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  4, 1969 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
cent weeks  we  have  read  and  heard  re- 
ports about  violence  and  demonstrations 
on  campuses  throughout  the  Nation  pro- 
testing our  military  Reserve  officers 
training  programs.  In  many  instances, 
college  ofiQcials  have  been  timid  In  their 
sup]X>rt  of  ROTC  as  a  means  of  pre- 
serving the  cltlzen-soldler  program  as 
the  mainstay  of  our  national  defense 
posture.  Today  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  the  remarks  on  ROTC  of 
a  respected  and  honored  educator.  Dr. 
Homer  D.  Babbidge,  Jr.,  president  of  the 
University  of  Connecticut: 

It  Is  a  great  pleasure  to  welcome  you  to 
these  ceremonies  recognizing  the  accomplish- 
ments of  cadet  members  of  the  University's 
Reserve  Officer  Training  Programs.  I  take 
pleasure  In  commending  those  who  are  to  be 
honored  here  this  evening,  and  In  thanking 
those  who  sponsor  the  awards  themselves. 
And  I  would  compliment  also  the  officers  and 
men  who  staff  the  Army  and  Air  Force  Re- 
serve Officer  Programs;  they  are  In  my  Judg- 
ment a  credit  to  their  services,  and  a  great 
asset  to  the  University  conununlty. 

R.O.T.C.  Is  under  attack  on  many  college 
campuses  across  the  Nation.  At  the  Univer- 
sity of  Connecticut,  such  attack  has  been 
scattered  and  localized,  but  the  Issue  has.  In 
fact,  been  Joined.  Arguments  will,  predict- 
ably, range  all  the  way  from  the  need  for 
Improvements  to  demands  for  Its  abolition. 
And  we  do  not  know  fully,  at  this  time,  what 
the  consensus  Is  within  our  student,  alumni 
and  faculty  bodies.  But  there  Is  no  reason  for 
you  to  be  In  doubt  with  regard  to  the  views 
of  the  President  of  the  University.  I  am  for 
R.O.T.C. 

I  know  of  no  hnman  Institution — R.O.T.C. 
Included — that  cannot  stand  improvement. 
And  there  Is  every  recison  to  believe  that  offi- 
cials of  the  Department  of  Defense  are  quite 
prepared  to  accommodate  legitimate  Institu- 
tional recommendations  for  change  In  the 
program.  And  I  am  confident  we  will  see 
many  such  changes  In  the  next  few  years. 
These  changes  will,  appropriately,  vary  from 
campus  to  campus. 

But  these  changes  at  the  University  of 
Connecticut,  at  least,  will  strengthen,  not 
weaken  the  R.O.T.C.  as  a  means  of  preserving 
the  cltlzen-soldler  as  a  mainstay  of  our  Na- 
tion's defense  structure. 

The  University  of  Connecticut  is  dedicated, 
by  both  Its  Federal  and  Its  State  charters, 
to  the  provision  of  Instruction  In  military 
science  and  tactics.  The  University  of  Con- 
neticut  has  a  proud  tradition  of  preparing 
citlzen-soldlers  for  service  to  their  Nation  in 
both  peace  and  war.  Those  charters  and  that 
tradition  have  my  respect  and  support,  and 
I  intend  to  lend  my  personal  and  official  ef- 
forts to  their  preservation. 


SAVE   THE   SPECIAL   DELIVERY 
SERVICE 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

or  PKinf8TI.VANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  4. 1969 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wlU  today  in- 
troduce a  bill  that  will  preeerve  a  vital 
postal  service,  the  special  delivery  serv- 
ice. I  understand  the  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  new  team  in  the  Post  OiBoe  De- 
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partment  to  eliminate  postal  services 
that  are  not  revenue  producing.  The  spe- 
cial delivery  service,  because  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  service,  cannot  reach  a 
break-even  point. 

Postmaster  General  Blount  has  decided 
to  raise  special  delivery  rates  and  cut  the 
nun^r  of  deliveries  a  day.  This  will 
bring  in  Increased  revenue  but  will  re- 
duce a  vital  service. 

The  special  delivery  service  Is  vital  be- 
cause in  our  crowded  urban  cities,  espe- 
cially on  the  eastern  seaboard,  the  last 
mile  of  a  mail  delivery  Is  the  most  diffi- 
cult. There  Is  a  need  for  a  service  that 
can  provide  speed  for  letters,  that  serves 
a  middle  ground  between  telegrams  and 
regular  mall. 

This  bill  will  set  a  floor  imder  special 
delivery  service  so  that  it  cannot  be  re- 
duced any  further  and  the  public  will 
continue  to  receive  the  same  service.  I 
think  otherwise  the  pattern  that  is  be- 
coming apparent  will  continue;  that  is, 
of  raising  postal  rates  and  reducing 
services. 

This  is  also  an  example  of  the  need 
for  constant  congressional  intervention 
where  a  vital  public  service  Is  concerned. 
If  we  ever  have  a  postal  corporation,  the 
raising  of  rates  and  the  lowering  of  serv- 
ice standards  will  continue  on  non- 
money-making  postal  routes.  The  only 
guide  for  Congress  as  to  what  a  postal 
corporation  will  be  like  is  to  examine 
examples  of  management  decisions  be- 
fore the  corporation  takes  effect.  Once 
a  corporation  becomes  a  matter  of  law, 
nonpaylng  services  will  be  reduced  with 
ease.  I  think  rural  Congressmen  should 
watch  our  hearings  very  closely  before 
they  take  a  stand  on  the  postal  corpora- 
tion, since  in  economy  drives  in  the 
postal  service  the  first  areas  hit  are  rural 
areas,  and  I  cite  the  example  of  the 
threatened  cutback  in  rural  service  by 
Postmaster  General  Watson  last  fall  dur- 
ing an  economy  drive.  Rural  areas  do 
not  have  the  population  to  provide  the 
revenue  necessary  to  balance  the  postal 
budget. 

I  ask  the  Postmaster  General,  and  I 
will  send  him  a  letter  to  this  effect,  to 
delay  his  plan  of  drastically  reducing 
special  delivery  service  by  July  1  until 
my  subcommittee  and  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  thoroughly  examine  the  ques- 
tion. 

^^-^-^^.^^  (. 

EXTRACT  FROM  ADDRESS  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT  AT  THE  COMMENCE- 
MENT EXERCISES  AT  THE  AIR 
FORCE  ACADEMY,  JUNE  4,  1969 


HON.  JAMES  R.  MANN 

or  sorrTR  CASOLiif  a 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  4. 1969 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  marks 
the  decennial  graduation  of  officers 
from  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy. 
America  takes  great  pride  in  her  fight- 
ing men,  and  in  p&rticular  the  men  upMi 
whom  the  great  burdens  of  decision  must 
rest.  Today,  670  young  men  will  assume 
these  burdens  as  commissioned  officers 
In  the  UJ3.  Air  Force.  We  wish  them  welL 

In  an  address  to  the  graduating  class 
and  the  Academy,  the  President  of  the 
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United  States  in  his  capacity  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces,  of- 
f erred  a  nine-point  credo  for  the  "de- 
fenders" of  our  Nation.  I  Interpret  this 
word  to  mean  all  Americans,  civilian  as 
well  as  military,  who  are  committed  to 
the  defense  of  the  principles  which  have 
fortified  this  great  Nation  of  ours,  and  in- 
deed, the  free  world,  through  many  trials 
and  tribulations. 

I  would  like  to  share  this  nine-point 
credo  with  my  fellow  "defenders"  here 
in  Congress  and  throughout  the  Nation : 
ExTKAcr  From  Addrkss  bt  the  F>BEsroENT  at 

THX  COklBCENCEMKNT  EXXRCIBKS  AT  THE  AlB 

Force  Acaoeict,  June  4,  1969 

I  believe  that  we  must  balance  our  need 
for  survival  as  a  nation  with  our  need'  for 
survival  as  a  people.  Americans,  soldiers  and 
civilians,  must  remember  that  defense  Is  not 
an  end  In  Itself — It  Is  a  way  of  holding  fast 
to  the  deepest  values  known  to  clvlUssed 
man. 

I  beUeve  that  our  defense  establishment 
win  remain  the  servant  of  our  national  policy 
of  bringing  about  peace  In  this  world,  and 
that  those  in  any  way  connected  vrltb  the 
military  must  scrupulously  avoid  even  the 
appearance  of  becoming  the  master  of  that 
{MsUcy. 

I  believe  that  every  man  in  uniform  is  a 
citizen  fii«t  and  a  serviceman  second,  and 
that  we  must  resist  any  attempt  to  isolate 
or  separate  the  defenders  from  the  defended. 
In  this  regard,  those  who  agitate  for  the 
removal  of  the  ROTC  from  college  campuses 
only  contribute  to  an  unwanted  militarism. 

I  believe  that  the  basis  for  decisions  on 
defense  spending  must  be  "what  do  we  need 
for  oiir  security"  and  not  "what  vrtll  this 
mean  for  bublMess  and  employment."  The 
Defense  Department  must  never  be  consid- 
ered a  modern-day  WPA:  There  are  far  better 
ways  for  government  to  help  Insure  a  sound 
prosperity  and  high  employment. 

I  believe  that  moderation  has  a  moral  sig- 
nificance only  In  those  who  have  another 
choice.  The  weak  can  only  plead.  Magnanim- 
ity and  restraint  gain  moral  meaning  com- 
ing from  the  strong. 

I  believe  that  defense  decisions  must  be 
made  on  the  hard  realities  of  the  offensive 
capabilities  of  our  adversarlefi,  and  not  on 
our  fervent  hopes  about  their  intentions. 
With  Thomas  Jefferson,  we  can  prefer  "the 
flatteries  of  hope"  to  the  gloom  of  despair, 
but  we  cannot  survive  In  the  real  world  if 
we  plan  our  defense  In  a  dream  world. 

I  believe  we  must  take  risks  for  peace — 
but  calculated  risks,  not  foolish  risks.  We 
shall  not  trade  our  defenses  for  a  disarm- 
ing smile  or  honeyed  words.  We  are  prepared 
for  new  initiatives  in  the  control  of  arms,  in 
the  context  of  other  specific  moves  to  reduce 
tensions  around  the  world. 

I  believe  that  America  Is  not  about  to  be- 
come a  Garrison  State,  or  a  Welfare  State, 
or  a  PoUce  State — because  we  will  defend  our 
values  from  those  forces,  external  or  Internal, 
that  would  challenge  or  erode  them. 

And  I  believe  this  above  all :  That  this  na- 
tion shall  continue  to  be  a  source  of  world 
leadership  and  a  source  of  freedom's 
strength,  in  creating  a  Just  world  order  that 
will  bring  an  end  to  war. 


THE   VOTING   AGE   SHOULD  BE 
LOWERED  TO  18 


HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

or   CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  4, 1969 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  youth 
today  are  seeking  participation  and  in- 
volvement in  our  society  and  govern- 
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mental  process.  However,  few  avenues 
are  open  through  which  they  can  make 
meaningful  contributions  to  the  Im- 
provements of  our  Nation. 

I  am  reintroducing  a  bill  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
granting  to  citizens  of  the  United  States 
who  have  attained  the  age  of  18  the  right 
to  vote. 

Lowering  the  voting  age  to  18  would 
strengthen  the  fabric  of  our  democratic 
society.  We  have  told  our  young  people 
that  they  may  participate  in  war,  but  not 
In  their  Oovemment.  I  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  help  prepare  for  the  lead- 
ership of  tomorrow  by  investing  in  the 
youth  of  today.  Robert  Kennedy  had  this 
to  say  about  the  youth  of  today  and 
their  role  vis-a-vls  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment: 
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We  may  find  some  of  their  Ideas  Impracti- 
cal, some  of  their  views  overdrawn.  Still, 
there  Is  no  question  of  their  energy,  of  their 
•blllty.  above  all  of  their  honest  commit- 
ment to  a  better  and  more  decent  world  for 
all  of  us.  It  Is  for  us  now  to  make  the  effort. 
t*  taka  their  caoaes  as  our  causes,  and  to 
e»llst  (iMra  In  our  own  to  lend  to  their 
vision  and  daring  the  Insight  and  wisdom 
of  our  experience. 

I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  to 
do  everything  possible  to  enlist  young 
people  Into  our  Oovernment.  They  need 
our  experience  and  we  their  youth,  vigor, 
and  vision.  We  can  sustain  with  them  a 
mutually  beneficial  contact  which  will 
attempt  to  bridge  the  generation  gap 
and  provide  for  responsible  and  respon- 
sive leadership  for  tomorrow.  I  lmplor« 
the  Congress  to  act.  Let  us  provide  for 
those  talented  young  men  and  women 
who  want  to  sincerely  participate  in  and 
contribute  to  the  workings  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

Presidents  Eisenhower,  Kennedy,  and 
Johnson  have  supported  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  lower  the  voting  age.  I 
feel  that  the  hour  in  history  has  arrived 
to  replace  action  with  words,  to  replace 
spectators  with  participants.  This 
amendment  should  be  enacted  to  insure 
a  future  America  blessed  with  the  ideal- 
ism, enthusiasm,  and  imagination  of 
youth,  tempered  and  commonsense  of 
experience. 


RICKOVER  VIEWS  ON  ARMS  DEBATE 
MERIT  ATTENTION 


HON.  JAMES  B.  VTT 

OF  CAtJFOBinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  4.  1969 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent,  I  place  in  the  Extensions 
of  Remarks  of  the  Ricord  today  an  ar- 
ticle by  James  Kllpatrick  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  Tues- 
day. June  3.  1969.  The  article  is  entitled 
'  Rickover  Views  on  Arms  Debate  Merit 
Attention."  and  It  contains  excerpts  from 
a  letter  from  Adm.  H.  O.  Rickover  to 
Senator  Johk  Pastors  concerning  the 
military  needs  of  this  Nation  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  article  follows: 

RiCKovu  Vsws  ON  ARua  Okbats  Msarr 

Attkntion 

(By  James  J.  Kllpatrick) 

Several   weeks  ago.  Sen.  John  O.  Pastore 

wrote  to  Adm    H.  O.xAlckover.  The  senator 


asked  for  the  admiral's  views  on  where  the 
naUon  U  going  and  what  needs  to  be  done  In 
a  military  way  at  a  Urae  of  national  debate 
on  preparedness. 

Rickover  responded  with  a  letter  that 
meriu  the  widest  poaalble  reading.  Let  me 
give  Mm  the  floor: 

"The  first  point  I  would  like  to  make." 
Rickover  wrote.  "Is  that  In  Judging  between 
conflicting  views  on  this  matter,  the  deciding 
factor  must  be  their  relevance  to  thw  world 
as  It  la.  not  as  we  would  wish  It  to  t>e. 
Oranted  the  hldeousneas  of  modern  war.  can 
we  deduce  therefrom  that  mankind  Is  now 
wise  enough  to  forego  recourse  to  arms?  A 
look  at  history  should  put  us  on  guard 
against  those  who  claim  that  humanity  has 
now  reached  a  state  where  the  possibility  of 
armed  aggression  can  be  safely  disregarded 
In  formulating  national  policy. 

"I  am  reminded  of  the  Intense  opposition 
to  the  Navy's  15-cnUser  bill  In  1929  It  waa 
argued  by  many  that  with  the  signing  of  the 
Kellogg  Peace  Pact  the  year  before,  It  was  no 
longer  necessary  to  build  new  warships  And 
this  In  light  of  the  lessons  of  World  War  I 
which  erupted  despite  the  various  Hague 
Peace  Treaties!  These  ships  were  of  Inesti- 
mable value  In  helping  us  to  win  World  War 
n  The  war  Itself  was  prolonged  because  the 
Congress — heeding  the  merchanU  of  death" 
argument— In  1930  prohibited  shipment  of 
war  materials  to  Britain  and  Prance. 

"Then.  too.  weight  must  be  given  to  the 
credentials  of  those  propounding  opposite 
views.  Are  they  public  servanu.  charged  with 
the  awesome  responsibility  to  secure  our 
country  against  foreign  conquest?  Or  are 
they  private  Individuals  not  accountable  for 
the  consequences  of  their  opinions,  who  feel 
free  to  express  their  personal  abhorrence  of 
war  and  to  agitate  for  a  reduction  of  the 
financial  burden  military  preparedness  Im- 
poses on  the  taxpayer? 

"Would  the  majority  of  the  electorate  ac- 
cept their  argument  that,  given  our  unmet 
domestic  needs,  we  cannot  afford  an  effective 
defense  position  vls-a-vls  our  potential  ad- 
versaries? Or  that  war  U  so  horrible  that  It  U 
better  to  suffer  defeat  than  to  fight? 

"As  for  the  high  cost  of  preparedness.  It 
Is  m  fact  no  greater  proportional  to  total 
U.8.  output  than  10  years  ago — 8.8  percent 
of  total  U.S.  goods  and  services.  Omitting 
the  costs  of  the  Vietnam  war.  and  allowing 
for  Inflation,  our  armed  forces  have  leas 
buying  power  today  than  a  decade  ago. 

"In  the  Soviet  Union,  on  the  other  hand — 
according  to  the  annual  report  of  the  con- 
gressional subcommittee  on  foreign  eco- 
nomic policy  Issued  last  June — resources 
have  been  diverted  from  the  farm  sector  to 
defense,  where  outlays  rose  dramatically  In 

1966-67,  after  remaining  static  since  1962 

"If  history  teaches  anything,  it  la  surely 
that  weakness  Invites  attack:  that  It  Ukes 
but  one  aggressor  to  plunge  the  world  Into 
war  against  the  wishes  of  dozens  of  peace- 
loving  nations  if  the  former  Is  mlUtarlly 
strong  and  the  latter  are  not.  .  .  . 

"As  a  lawyer,  you  are  familiar  with  Black- 
stone's  statement  that  security  of  the  per- 
son Is  the  first,  and  lli>erty  of  the  Individual 
the  second  absolute  right  Inherent  In  every 
Englishman.'  Just  so.  the  first  right  of  every 
American  Is  to  be  protected  against  foreign 
attack,  and  the  first  duty  of  government  Is 
to  keep  our  nation  alive.  Given  the  world 
situation,  this  calls  for  maintenance  of  a  de- 
fense capability  which  Is  adequate  to  dls- 
coxirage  potential  aggressors.  .   . 

"There  can  surely  be  no  doubt  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple are  opposed  to  relinquishment  of  our  de- 
fense capability,  recognizing  full  well  that 
there  will  then  be  no  one  left  to  prevent  the 
takeover  by  Communist  power.  Whether  one 
takes  the  optimlsUc  view  that  a  permanent 
Bast-West  detente  can  be  negoUated.  or  the 
pessimistic  view  that  ultimately  we  shall 
have  to  fight  for  our  llberUes,  this  nation 
has  no  future  U  it  allows  Itself  to  be  out- 
matched oUUtarlly."' 


TRUMAN  WARD 


HON.  JANES  C.  GORMAN 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  3.  1969 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
not  one  among  us  who  cannot  say  as 
Members  of  the  House,  "Truman  Ward 
has  been  here  ever  since  I  can  remem- 
ber." Regardless  of  our  own  longevity— 
the  success  some  of  us  have  had  in  per- 
suading voters  to  return  us  again  and 
again  to  Congress — none  of  us  has  out- 
served  Truman  Ward.  I  do  not  mean 
merely  in  terms  of  time,  either.  This  un- 
failingly courtly  gentleman  was  not  only 
a  master  of  his  craft  which  enabled  us 
all  to  communicate  with  the  citizens  we 
represent,  but  unswerving  In  his  devo- 
tion to  the  best  interests  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  He  served  these  inter- 
ests by  freely  sharing  the  vast  store  of 
knowledge  he  had  gained  over  the  years 
with  air  who  crossed  his  path,  whether 
as  Members  of  the  House,  as  staffers,  as 
caretakers  or  custodians  or  casual  pass- 
ers-by. He  shared  not  only  knowledge, 
but  his  pride  in  this  institution  known  as 
the  House  of  Representatives.  His  death 
leaves  a  void  which  probably  can  never 
really  be  filled  because  truly,  he  has  "out- 
served"  us  all. 


REPORT  TO  CONSTITUENTS 


HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

OF    MASSACHUSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA"nVES 

Wednesday.  June  4.  1969 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  for 
inclusion  In  the  Extensions  of  Remarks 
of  the  Record  my  current  Washington 
Report  which  will  be  sent  to  my  constitu- 
ents this  week.  Some  of  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed in  this  newsletter  are  of  national 
Importance. 

My  colleagues  may  be  interested  in  in- 
corporating these  items  Into  their  own 
reports  to  their  constituents. 

The  text  follows: 

WaSHINCTON       RkPOXT      PkoM       CONGXCaSMAN 

Hastings    Keith.    12th    Distwct,    Massa- 
CHUsriTS,  June  1969 

tkn  teaks  in  conokess  and  Busm  than 


D«Aa  PuxNDs:  When  I  came  to  Washington 
m  1959,  our  nation  was  at  peace  at  home  and 
abroad.  My  constituent  mall  centered  on  the 
proposed  Cape  Cod  NaUonal  Seashore  and  the 
crisis  In  the  cranl>erry  Industry.  But  the  In- 
tervening years  have  bred  a  litter  of  ex- 
traordinary problems:  violence  at  home  and 
abroad:  a  skyrocketing  cost  of  living;  un- 
precedented pollution  of  our  environment — 
and  a  host  of  others  It  Accordingly,  my  Job 
has  changed — whereas  my  predecessor  had  a 
staff  of  4,  mine  numbers  12.  some  of  them 
specializing  In  the  complicated  work  of  the 
Comn.lttee8  on  which  I  serve 


SOME    UIFOBTANT    ISSUES    ON    WHICH     WE    AKE 

at  woax 
Jtferc/ionf  marint:  While  our  merchant 
fleet  has  been  encountering  heavy  seas  and 
fog  In  recent  years,  the  Russians  have  been 
building  10  times  as  many  vessels  as  the  U.S. 
Newly  appointed  Maritime  Administrator, 
Andrew  Gibson,  graduate  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Maritime  Academy,  is  the  most  knowl- 
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edgeable  official  to  hold  that  post  In  mor« 
than  a  decade.  Congress  awaits  bis  plans  for 
Improvement  of  the  Merchant  Marine  so  that 
we  can  again  t>e  a  prime  competitor  In  ship- 
ping American  goods  to  world  markets. 

Consumer  protection:  Recently.  Congress 
has  enacted  a  host  of  consumer  protection 
measures — the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  and  a 
poultry  Inspection  bill  among  the  foremost. 

Last  winter,  I  travelled  to  Norway  and 
Portugal  to  see  how  they  operate  their  fish 
inspection  programs.  The  trip  provided  a 
good  basis  for  my  own  recently  introduced 
bUl  calling  for  mandatory  fish  Inspection. 

New  Bedford,  always  tops  In  quality  sea- 
food, should  be  aided  by  this  legislation  as 
competing  ports  have  to  meet  our  high 
quality  standards. 

DWICHT    D.    ESENHOWEH,    18»0-1B6B 

General  Elsenhower"8  death  brought  back 
memories  of  my  war-time  service  as  a  Major 
on  his  staff  .  .  .  Some  have  said:  "He  was 
this  Century's  finest  Soldier-Statesman."  To 
this  I  would  add.  that  much  of  the  peace 
and  the  stability  which  we  have  enjoyed  in 
recent  years  we  owe,  in  large  measure,  to  him. 

Oil  pollution:  The  voices  of  Irate  Cape 
Codders,  Joined  by  Callfornlans  also  threat- 
ened by  oil  pollution,  are  now  being  heard. 
If  the  Senate  concurs  with  the  already- 
passed  House  bill  on  this  subject.  Secretary 
Hlckel  will  have  the  ability  to  stop  further 
oil  drilling  In  areas  like  the  Santa  Barbara 
Channel  and  Georges  Bank.  The  Coast  Guard 
will  have  the  authority  to  prevent  the  messes 
like  that  of  the  Torrey  Canyon  disaster. 

The  haddock  shortage  on  Georges  Bank 
is  so  serious  that  it  has  brought  together,  in 
an  attempt  to  find  a  solution,  the  divergent 
segments  of  the  American  fishing  Industry, 
as  well  as  our  foreign  competitors.  The  prob- 
lem of  conservation  of  fishing  resources  will 
be  high  on  the  agenda  of  an  International 
conference  slated  to  get  underway  In  Warsaw 
very  shortly. 

Endangered  species:  Is  the  alligator  to  meet 
the  same  fate  as  t6e  heath-ben  and  the 
passenger  pigeon?  Not  If  our  endangered 
species  bill  Is  enacted.  For  several  years  Con- 
gress has  been  listening  to  testimony  from 
concerned  nature-lovers.  At  last  we  have  leg- 
islation which  will  take  the  profit  out  of 
poaching. 

The  ABM  has  been  a  cause  of  much  con- 
cern In  the  past  few  months.  The  Adminis- 
tration maintains  that  we  must  have  this 
antl-mlssUe  In  order  to  protect  our  "second- 
strike"  missiles  from  a  Russian  first-strike. 
Opponents  of  the  system  call  It  a  "Maglnot 
Line  In  the  Sky"  and  question  the  Pentagon's 
assessment  of  the  Russian  threat. 

An  increasingly  skeptical  Congress,  which 
has  watched  many  cases  of  wasteful  defense 
spending  brought  to  light  in  the  past  few 
months,  vrill  be  grappling  with  this  all- 
important  Issue  in  the  upcoming  weeks. 

Oil  import  quotas:  I  have  Joined  with 
other  Massachusetts  Congressmen  in  filing 
legislation  to  gradually  eliminate  the  quotas 
on  imported  oil.  Our  domestic  oil  Industry 
doesn't  need  the  quota  system  which  has 
enabled  It  to  reap  great  profits  at  the  ex- 
pense of  New  Englanders.  If  Congress  acts 
favorably  on  our  bill,  savings  for  the  con- 
sumer could  amount  to  S7  billion. 

Campus  unrest  and  its  causes:  College 
campuses  dvu'lng  the  past  year  have  been 
marked  by  Increased  unrest.  Many  people — 
In  and  out  of  the  Congress — are  calling  for  a 
"crackdown"  on  "troublemakers,"  and  a 
Bhutoff  of  Federal  fxmds  to  violence-plagued 
coUeges. 

I  beUeve,  as  President  Plimpton  of  Amherst 
College  said  in  a  recent  letter  to  President 
Nixon,  that  turmoil  among  young  people  and 
among  those  who  are  dedicated  to  humane 
and  reasoned  changes  will  continue  until  the 
Congress  and  the  Nation  tackle  more  effec- 
tively the  major  social  problems  of  our  coun- 
try. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Part  of  this  turmoil  comes  from  the  dis- 
tance separating  the  "American  Dream  from 
the  American  Reality.""  Educational  Institu- 
tions are  rightly  dedicated  to  Inquiry  Into 
baste  problems  and  have  opened  students' 
eyes  to  the  shoddlness  of  many  aspects  of 
our  society. 

However,  protest  which  Ignores  the  rights 
of  the  majority  and  which  resorts  to  vio- 
lence and  the  destruction  of  property,  crosses 
the  boundary  between  reform  and  revolt.  It 
cannot  be  tolerated. 

Outside  forces  should  not  have  to  be  In- 
volved In  our  college  difficulties.  The  best 
prospect  for  a  resolution  of  the  problems  lies 
within  the  universities  themsehves.  Enlight- 
ened leadership  from  officials  like  President 
Plimpton,  and  a  reasoned  response  from  truly 
concerned  students  are  our  best  hopes  for 
putting  an  end  to  violence  on  the  camptis. 

ODDS    'N   ENDS 

My  daughters,  Carolyn,  and  Helen  Brink, 
recently  attended  Tricla  Nixon's  masked  ball 
at  The  White  House  ....  Carrie  graduates 
from  Smith  this  month — In  September  she'll 
be  teaching  In  a  ghetto  area. 

Helen's  husband.  Rusty,  begins  active  duty 
with  the  Army  In  July  .  .  .  The  Post  Office 
Department  Is  considering  issuing  a  special 
commemorative  stamp  honoring  the  3&0th 
Annlversay  of  the  Pilgrims'  landing  at  Ply- 
mouth. We  now  have  a  new  Washington 
office:  2344  Rayburn  House  Office  Building. 
Come  In  for  cranberry  Juice ! 
Sincerely, 

Hastings  Keith, 
afembcr  of  Congress. 


COPPER  EXPORT  QUOTAS  NEED 
REEVALUATION  BY  U.S.  DEPART- 
MENT OP  COMMERCE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  4,  1969 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  the 
international  demand  for  copper  and  the 
resultant  higher  prices  for  this  commod- 
ity outside  of  the  United  States,  a  major 
problem  has  been  created  in  the  United 
States  relative  to  critical  shorttiges  that 
have  been .  created  due  to  the  large 
amounts  of  exports.  One  plant  in  my  dis- 
trict produces  11  percent  of  the  U.S. 
copper  supply — the  United  States  Metal 
Refining  Co.  at  Carteret.  N.J. 

The  study  that  is  subsequently  set 
forth  reveals  these  results: 

First.  Effective  export  control  makes 
more  scrap  available  to  domestic  con- 
sumers and  insures  greater  emplojmient 
in  U.S.  plants. 

Second.  Effective  export  control  acts 
as  a  brake  on  inflationary  prices. 

Third.  Effective  export  control  makes 
more  copper  available  to  domestic  in- 
dustry. 

In  addition,  this  study  calls  for  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  to  re- 
evaluate its  "export  control  program." 
Restoration  of  the  original  quota  of 
33,000  tons  from  the  50,000  quota  is 
called  for.  The  effects  of  this  reduction 
are  expected  to  relieve  some  of  the  dire 
shortages  that  are  now  confronting  the 
industry  and  aiso  attempt  to  reduce  the 
inflationary  pressure  on  the  market. 

Due  to  the  impact  that  this  problem 
may  have  in  many  other  Members  con- 
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gresslonal  districts,  I  am  herewith  mak- 
ing it  available  for  their  information. 
Correspondence  and  data  relative  to 
the  impact  of  this  problem  follow: 

United  States  Metal.s  REnNiNC  Co., 

New  York.  N.Y.,  May  28, 1969. 
Hon.  Edward  Patten,  - 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

DBAS  Repsesentative  Patten:  United 
States  Metals  Refining  Company,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  American  Metal  Climax,  Inc., 
operates  at  Carteret,  New  Jersey,  a  major 
copper  smelter  and  refinery,  employing  1800 
people.  This  plant  produces  approximately 
11%  of  the  U.S.  copper  supply.  As  members 
of  an  Industry-wide  committee  represent- 
ing custom  smelters  and  brass  and  bronze 
Ingot  makers,  we  visited  the  Department  of 
Commerce  on  May  27th  In  an  effort  to  roll- 
back the  export  quota  of  copper  and  copper- 
base  alloyed  scrap — our  main  source  of  raw 
material.  A  copy  of  the  Committee's  letter 
dated  May  23rd  Is  attached  for  your 
Information. 

You  will  recall  that  during  October  1968, 
we  visited  you  In  conjunction  with  members 
of  the  U.S.  Steel  Workers  of  America,  who 
represent  our  employees,  in  connection  with 
the  export  of  scrap.  Through  your  efforts 
the  Department  of  Commerce  curtailed  the 
flow  of  scrap  to  Canada  effective  1st  of 
January  1969.  "This  action  has  been  ex- 
tremely helpful. 

The  attached  letter  presents  Information 
showing  there  is  an  increased  demand  from 
domestic  consumers  for  scrap  supplies  and  a 
further  aid  in  providing  sufficient  raw 
material  for  the  custom  smelting  Industry, 
as  well  as  the  ingot  makers,  is  required.  Any 
assistance  you  can  give  us  In  obtaining  a 
rollback  In  the  export  quotas  will  be  deeply 
appreciated. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Melvin  Kriecei., 

Vice  President. 


Secondary   Metal   iNSTrrirrE. 

New  York,  N.Y..  May  23, 1969. 
Mr.  F.  D    Hockersmith, 
Acting  Administrator,  Business  and  Defense 
Services  Administration.  Department  of 
Commerce,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Hockersmith:  As  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  prepares  to  review  the  ex- 
port quota  program  for  copper  scrap  and  cop- 
per-base alloy  scrap  for  the  second  half  of 
1969,  we  should  like  to  point  out  that  con- 
sumers of  these  grades  of  scrap  in  the  United 
States  are  facing  critical  shortages  of  ma- 
terials and  that  inflationary  price  levels  have 
resulted  from  such  shortages. 

The  demand  for  copper  scrap  and  copper- 
base  alloy  scrap  is  worldwide  and  the  scarcity 
creates  inordinate  hardships  for  domestic 
consumers,  such  as  copper  refineries,  sec- 
ondary smelters,  brass  and  bronze  ingot 
manufacturers,  foundries,  etc.  One  result  has 
been  the  abnormal  competition  among  the 
domestic  consumers  for  the  scrap  tonnage 
available  after  exports  of  scrap,  and  this  in 
Itself  has  caused  a  disturbance  in  the  flow  of 
scrap  through  normal  and  traditional 
channels. 

The  demand  for  both  virgin  copper  and 
for  scrap  has  become  so  sharp  that  not  a  day 
passes  without  some  comment  on  this  in  the 
daily  newspapers.  On  May  8,  in  the  American 
Metal  Market.  Copper  Range  president  James 
Boyd  was  quoted  as  saying:  "Despite  the  at- 
tempt by  the  Government  to  slow  down  the 
boom,  copper — at  least  virgin  copper — re- 
mains in  short  supply  and  we  expect  it  to 
remain  so  throughout  the  year". 

In  the  same  issue,  the  well  known  U.K. 
firm  of  Phlllpp  &  Lion,  was  quoted  as  fol- 
lows: "The  U.S.  scrap  shortage  has  been  en- 
demic ever  since  the  refiners  absorbed  large 
tonnages  after  the  end  of  the  U.S.  strike  last 
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yMur  and  nulMd  to  turn  It  Into  rafliMd  ma- 
t«rUI  In  order  to  trnxiMft  the  aoloiia  abort- 
•C*  of  electro  creeted  br  tbe  strike.  There 
le  no  reMon  to  euppoee  tbet  tbe  acnp  abort- 
•f*  !■  rttmlnlebtng  to  any  large  extent  .  . 

Tbeee  reporte  b*ye  been  eeboed  daily  by 
otber  experta  and  autborltlee  In  tbe  field. 
One  only  baa  to  analyse  tbe  price  pattern  In 
copper  scrap  to  see  clearly  bow  tbe  supply 
aqueese  baa  been  contributing  to  tbe  Infla- 
tionary preaaxire  on  tbe  U.S.  economy. 

Am  of  May  30.  tbe  publlabed  price  of  No.  3 
copper  scrap  waa  *8t,  or  approximately  6* 
over  tbe  price  quoted  at  tbe  beginning  of  tbe 
year.  But — and  tbla  must  be  remembered — 
tbe  published  scrap  price  bad  already  de- 
clined about  4^<  a  lb.  from  Its  1060  high, 
wblcb  very  recently  waa  about  IQt  over  tbe 
price  at  tbe  atart  of  tbe  year. 

About  a  year  ago  (Jime  M,  1998)  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  broadened  tbe  exist- 
ing quotaa  for  copper  acrap  and  copper- base 
alloy  acrap,  from  33.000  tons  per  annum  to 
60,000  tons  per  annum.  Our  committee,  In 
Ita  memorandiun  of  May  37,  1068,  warned 
that  tbe  copper  market  waa  In  a  precarloua 
position  and  that  any  Increaae  In  export 
quotaa  .would  have  a  harmful  effect  on  tbe 
dameatuvmarket.  What  we  warned  about  did, 
In  fact,  happen. 

Here  la  a  brief  comparison  of  prlcea  laat 
June  when  the  Department  of  Commerce 
permitted  tbe  scrap  quota  to  be  Increased 
and  aa  of  today,  one  year  after  that  In- 
crease— prices  baaed  on  American  Metal 
Market. 

June  3fi,  1068:  DKS  caab  copper,  L  475 
(50JK>  centa);  17.3.  producers.  43  centa;  No  3 
copper  acrap,  36  centa. 

May  30.  1068:  IME  cash  copper,  L  604 
(64.40  centa);  U.S.  producers.  46-60  centa; 
No.  3  copper  scrap.  48  centa. 

For  some  time  now.  the  IME  copper  prices 
b»ve  been  recognized  aa  tbe  btgbeat  In  tbe 
Free  World.  Based  on  tbla  market  for  copper, 
the  foreign  demand  for  U.S.  scrap  baa  flrat 
priority  and  la  limited  to  tbe  amount  of  tbe 
ezi>ort  quota.  The  remaining  amount  of 
scrap  la  sold  to  domeetlc  consumers. 

We  firmly  believe  that  the  additional 
17,000  tone  which  were  permitted  to  be  ex- 
ported— plus  the  unknown  quantities  of  ex- 
quota  sci^j  which  have  been  shipped — have 
had  the  specific  effect  of  oontrlbutlng  to  the 
abortagee  that  now  exist  In  tbe  United  States 
and  have  alao  added  to  tbe  inflationary  as- 
pect of  tbe  market  by  putting  sharper  pres- 
siire  on  prlcea  of  scrap  supplies. 

It  abould  be  clearly  remembered  that  tbe 
United  States  Is  a  net  Importer  of  copper 
and  that  for  every  pound  of  copper  contained 
In  scrap  which  U  exported,  we  have  to  im- 
port a  pound  of  additionally  finished  copper. 
Since  the  price  of  finished  copper  la  com- 
mensurately  higher  than  that  of  copper  con- 
tained In  acn^,  tbla  exchange  leada  to  a 
drain  of  dollars  and  aggravates  tbe  VS. 
balance  of  payments. 

Only  thrcmgh  an  effective  export  oontrol 
program  can  the  U.S.  Government  rediice  the 
domestic  scarcity  of  acrap  and  keep  a  rein 
on  inflationary  price  levels. 

The  effeotlvenees  of  export  oontrola  on 
acrap  can  be  clearly  llltiatrated  In  Tablea  I 
&  n:   (Statletlca:  US.  Bureau  of  Cenaua) 


EXTENSIONS  OP  REMARKS 

What  atanda  out  atrlklngly  In  Table  I  U 
tbe  fact  that  when  tbe  Department  of  Com- 
merce Impoaed  export  quotaa  for  Canada — 
It  reduced  ezporta  to  Canada  by  0300  tona 
but — it  left  the  amount  of  export*  to  other 
destinations   trtrtually   unchanged. 

TABIE  ri.-SUP(»l.Y  OF  COPPER  SCRAP 
llnloiul 


June  4,  1969 


Coppar 

Total 

icrap 

eiports  of 

mirchtsn 
by  copper 

unalloyed 

copper 

ToM 

rtfiiMrj 

KfSpl 

•apply 

fS-^ 

>2,556 

92,940 

66,122 

14.429 

M.SSl 

t7.903 

2.394 

90.297 

M,301 

9,717 

94.011 

7S.015 

IS,  860 

90.87S 

69.305 

6.M9 

75.194 

«,»«> 

3.4<9 

65,438 

1989.. 
1968.. 

1967.. 
1966.. 
1965.. 
1964.. 
1963.. 


>  For  Ilia  period  January  to  April 

'  Ptojeeted. 

Statntics:  U.S.  Copper  Association  and  U.S.  Bureau  of  Hie 

Census. 


TAfllE  I.-CXP0RTS  OF  COPPER  SCRAP 
II  n  ionsi 


Destinatioa 

Unalloyed 

Alloyed 

Total 

OetolMf  to  Oacsaiber  of 
Total 

7.8S0 

15,074 

22,964 

^-[i^ 

7.058 
(32 

4.773 
10.301 

11.831 
11  133 

Motiier 

January  to  Marcti  of  196S: 
Total 

1.917 

12.091 

14.008 

Canada 

AUotker 

1,349 
56S 

1.181 
10,910 

2.530 
11.478 

Table  n  shows  that  during  tbe  January- 
April  1060  period,  purchases  of  copper  scrap 
by  copper  refiners  bit  an  all-time  high.  We 
have  llated  such  purchases  over  a  seven  year 
period.  lUao  abowlng  exporta  of  unalloyed 
copper  acrap  and  tbe  total  supply.  It  would 
seem  obvious  that  the  reduced  exporta  in 
1060  (aa  a  reault  of  tbe  Impoaed  Canadian 
quota)  reaulted  In  heavier  purchases  by  cop- 
per refinera.  The  impoaltlon  of  quotaa  to 
Canada  has  proven  to  be  moat  helpful  to  U.S. 
consumers  of  scrap. 

We  draw  tbe  following  results  from  our 
atudlea: 

I.  Effective  export  oontrol  makea  more 
acrap  available  to  domeatlc  consumers  and 
Insures  greater  employment  In  U.S.  planta. 

3.  Effective  export  oontrol  acta  aa  a  brake 
on  Inflationary  prlcea. 

3.  Effective  export  control  makea  more  cop- 
per available  to  domeatlc  Indiutry. 

The  outlook  for  copper  supply  (both  vir- 
gin and  acrap)  la  not  encouraging.  With  In- 
sufficient refined  copper  available,  competi- 
tion for  scrap  supplies  will  become  even 
keener.  There  are  several  factors  which  should 
be  considered  In  analyzing  the  future  acrap 
aupply : 

1.  Since  laat  year,  there  baa  been  addi- 
tional presaure  on  tbe  available  supply  by 
tbe  entrance  Into  tbe  purchaalng  picture  of 
a  large  copper  company.  There  baa  also  been 
revived  buying  by  otber  conaumers  who  were 
not  aa  heavily  in  tbe  market  prevloualy. 

3.  It  la  also  apparent  that  tbe  domeatlc 
refineries  are  expanding  their  operations  and 
require  larger  tonnages  of  scrap  to  fill  their 
capacity.  Many  of  these  domeatlc  reflnerlea 
have  open  capacity  and  could  use  additional 
tonnages  of  acrap  but  they  simply  cannot 
secure  sufficient  material.  In  this  regard,  al- 
lowing scrap  to  be  shipped  to  a  foreign  coun- 
try on  conversion  simply  removes  that  much 
work  from  tbe  labor  force  In  tbe  United 
Statea.  Bear  In  mind  that  tbe  labor  force 
In  domeatlc  reflnerlea  Include  a  large  per- 
centage of  minority  workers. 

3.  Another  factor  that  la  putting  heavy 
preaaure  on  scrap,  la  the  diminishing  supply 
of  Imported  blister  material  from  certain 
copper-producing  coimtrlea.  Becauae  of  rlalng 
nationalism  In  many  of  these  countrlea,  they 
are  either  building  facllltlea  to  refine  their 
own  bllater,  or  shipping  it  elsewhere  for 
higher  world  prlcea.  Aa  a  result,  many  of  tbe 
U.S.  companies  that  formerly  were  dependent 
upon  blister  for  their  furnacea  will  either 
have  to  do  without  It  or  wlU  have  to  replace 
it  with  acrap. 

Braaa  and  bronze  Ingot  manufacturers  are 
parUcularly  hard  hit  by  tbe  scarcity  of  scrap 
and  tbe  aerloua  competition  for  aupplles 
available  to  consumers.  Becauae  of  tbe  dis- 
location In  the  fiow  of  acrap.  custom  smeltera 
have  bad  to  purcbaae  certain  gradea   (such 


as  yellow  braas,  for  example)  which  nor- 
mally move  to  Ingot  manufacturers.  Ingot- 
maklng  grades,  having  a  high  copper  con- 
tent, are  desirable  export  Items  and  are 
therefore  In  abort  supply  domestically.  It  u 
reported  that  Inventories  at  Ingot  manufac- 
turing establishments  are  low  and  that  the 
scramble  for  available  material  grows  more 
competitive  dally. 

If  tbla  critical  altuatlon  continues  at  Ita 
preaent  pace — and  we  anticipate  that  It  will 
become  even  worae — a  number  of  domestic 
consumers  will  be  faced  with  declslonfi  to 
reduce  operations  and  lay  off  workers  In  their 
plants.  It  will  simply  be  Impossible  to  oper- 
ate If  scrap  la  not  available. 

It  la  therefore  urgent  that  the  Department 
of  Commerce  re-evaluate  Ita  export  control 
program. 

We  think  It  waa  a  mlatake  to  have  in- 
creaaed  the  quota  laat  year  from  33,000  tona 
to  tk),000  tona. 

We  now  oak  that  thi$  50.000  ton  quota  be 
revised  and  that  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce reimpose  ita  original  quota  of  33,000 
tons. 

We  alao  urge  the  retention  of  tbe  preaent 
Canadian  scrap  quota  wblcb  baa  proved  to 
be  very  effective. 

We  believe  that  tbe  reduction  of  17,000 
tons  In  the  quota  will  help  immeaaurably  tn 
relieving' some  of  the  dire  shortages  which 
are  now  plaguing  the  Industry  and  also  help 
to  reduce  tbe  inflationary  pressure  on  the 
market. 

Sincerely  yours, 

BXN   KAUrMAN. 

Chairman,  Copper  A  Brass  Liaison 
Committee,  Secondary  Metal  Insti- 
tute. H.  Kramer  A  Co.,  Chicago  A 
Philadelphia. 

MXlCBEBfl   or   TMX   OOMICITTBC 

WUllam  Bullock— W.  J.  BtiUock,  Inc.  Fair- 
field, Kh.. 

Paul  Fine — Federated  Metals  Division, 
American  Smelting  tt  Refining  Co.,  New 
York.  N.T. 

Theodore  Oruen — International  Minerals  & 
Metala  Corp..  New  York.  N.Y. 

Robert  Jacobaon — Reading  Metals  Refin- 
ing Corp.,  Ft.  Lee,  N.J. 

Melvln  Krlegel — American  Metal  Climax, 
Inc..  U.S.  Metala  Refining  Division,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Ralph  Saffer — New  England  Smelting 
Worka,  Inc..  West  Springfield.  Mass. 

Milton  Schwab — Franklin  Smelting  & 
Refining  Co.,  PhUadelpbla,  Pa. 


HUNGER  IN  ILLINOIS 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or    ILUMOI8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  4. 1969 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
there  has  been  much  talk  about  what  the 
Federal  Oovemment  should  do  about  the 
problems  of  hunger  in  Amerl<».  there 
has  been  all  too  little  action.  This  body's 
action  in  providing  full  appropriations 
for  existing  Federal  hunger  programs  In 
the  recent  agriculture  appropriations 
bill  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction— 
but  only  one  step.  There  remains  much 
to  be  done  both  legislatively  and  ad- 
ministratively before  we  can  boast  that 
there  is  no  longer  hxmger  in  our  Nation. 

One  of  the  resources  which  remains 
largely  untapped  in  our  flght  against 
himger  and  malnutrition  in  America  is 
the  ability  of  individual  States  to  recog- 
nise and  react  to  this  pressing  need  of  Its 
citizens.  Recently,  I  was  pleased  to  read 
the  testimony  of  Rev.  Jesse  L.  Jackson 
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on  this  subject  before  the  committee  of 
the  whole  of  the  Illinois  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Reverend  Jackson  is  a  con- 
stituent of  mine,  and  leader  of  the  fore- 
most community  self-help  organization 
in  the  city  of  Chicago — Operation  Bread- 
basket, a  part  of  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference.  Jesse  Jackson's 
testimony  contains  both  an  astute  anal- 
ysis of  the  problems  of  hunger  and  pov- 
erty and  some  specific  suggestions  for 
State  and  local  action  to  help  solve  them. 
I  commend  these  remarks  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 

The  testimony  referred  to  follows: 

TxsmfONT  or  Rxv.  Jessx  L,  Jacxbon 
We  come  before  this  body  to  make  an  ap- 
peal concerning  tbe  greatest  domestic  crisis 
of  tbla  century.  We  face  great  divisions  In 
this  state  and  In  the  nation  at  large.  There 
are  divisions  between  young  and  old,  (which 
we  casually  call  "the  Generation  Gap"), 
divisions  between  hawks  and  doves  over  bow 
we  prosecute  a  war  which  persecutes  a  na- 
tion of  poor  people.  There  are  divisions  grow- 
ing out  of  racial  antagonisms  which  polarize 
the  relationships  between  blacks  and  whites 
In  this  society.  There  are  divisions  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  "haves"  and  the 
"have-aots."  Poverty  Itself  Is  a  form  of  op- 
pression which  threatens  man's  existence,  for 
men  wlU  steal  before  they  wUl  starve.  The 
Book  of  Proverbs  warns  us  that  If  a 
man  Is  given  too  much,  he  will  deny 
the  Lord,  but  also  that  If  a  man  la  given 
too  little,  he  wUl  steal  and  defame  the 
name  of  the  Lord.  (Proverbs  30).  It  Is 
understandable  that  those  who  are  mal- 
nourished, and  who  thus  might  be  physically 
deformed  or  psychologically  impaired  by  this 
circumstance,  are  In  a  state  of  destitution, 
desperation,  and  despair.  It  Is  also  under- 
standable that  these  people  might  resort  to 
violence  for  a  solution  to  their  problems. 
However,  their  leaders  must  have  tbe  vision 
to  see  beyond  their  predicament  to  tbe 
elimination  of  poverty,  wblcb  Is  tbe  root  of 
their  dilemma. 

For  example,  on  the  surface  Cairo  Is  ra- 
cially tense;  but  underneath.  Its  greatest 
problem  Is  that  hunger  and  starvation,  pov- 
erty, unemployment,  underemployment,  and 
a  seasonal  welfare  system  have  driven  people 
Into  an  advanced  state  of  cannibalism.  Poor 
blacks  and  poor  whites  have  come  to  feel  that 
tbe  elimination  of  each  other  as  competitors 
for  basic  needs  of  life  is  tbe  solution  to  their 
problem.  We  know  that  tbe  elimination  of 
poverty  Is  the  only  answer  to  theirs  and  the 
tuition's  major  crisis.  As  long  as  the  majority 
of  famUles  In  Cairo  have  Incomes  of  under 
$3,000  per  year,  tbe  problem  there  will  not 
be  solved,  and  may  In  fact  become  even  more 
severe. 

Last  night,  as  every  night,  two- thirds  of 
the  world  went  to  bed  hungry  because  of 
maldistribution,  poor  transportation,  and.  In 
some  instances,  the  scourage  of  war  and  In- 
ternational crisis.  Thus  It  la  understandable 
though  not  justifiable  that  this  condition 
would  exist  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  In 
some  Instances,  tbe  lack  of  agrarian  develop- 
ment and  technology  accounts  for  the  prob- 
lem. In  many  Instances  the  topography  and 
eroded  and  depleted  soil  Is  the  reason.  In 
other  Instances  tbe  land  Is  over-populated, 
resulting  In  under  production  and  consump- 
tion beyond  tbe  available  supply.  For  In- 
stance a  nation  such  as  India  can  eUclt  a 
compassionate  response  to  their  hunger  prob- 
lem from  those  who  understand  tbe  gravity 
of  tbla  cycle  of  under-production  and  over- 
conaumptlon. 

America,  however,  over-produces  and  un- 
der-cona\unea.  We  live  In  a  land  of  aurplus 
at  one  end,  and  starvation  at  tbe  other  end. 
The  great  problem  Is  tbe  corruption  at  tbe 
level  of  distribution  which  reinforces  the  gap 
between  tbe  over-fed  and  tbe  under-fed,  be- 
tween tbe  greedy  and  tbe  needy. 
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In  this  nation  of  200  million  people  with 
a  gross  national  product  of  over  000  bUIion 
dollars,  we  still  have  (conservatively)  40  mU- 
llon  people  listed  as  "poor,"  that  Is  with  In- 
comes of  lees  than  $3,000  a  year  for  a  famUy 
of  four.  This  Is  validated  by  government  re- 
search and  categorized  by  hunger  conunlt- 
tees  aa  malnourished  due  to  Insufficient  com- 
modities. 

But  fully  10  million  of  the  40  mUUon  who 
are  Included  In  that  1/6  of  the  nation  listed 
as  destitute,  are  children  with  bloated  stom- 
achs and  brain  damage,  who  resort  to  eating 
red  dirt,  laundry  starch,  and  lead  paint.  Phy- 
sicians call  this  disease  pica  where  hunger 
manifests  Itself  In  these  abnormal  ways. 

It  Is  iinderstandable  but  not  justifiable 
that  this  would  be  true  in  states  that  are  not 
blessed  with  fertile  soil  or  where  the  ecology 
does  not  provide  but  the  resources  such  as 
rivers  and  lakes  which  attract  manufac- 
tvu^ng  industries  or  firms.  However  the  state 
of  Illinois  cannot  be  judged  with  the  state  of 
Utah,  for  our  soU  Is  fertile,  here  In  Illinois. 
Moreover,  Illinois  Is  the  number  one  agricul- 
tural export  state  In  the  nation,  and  tbe 
number  one  manufacturing  exi>ort  state  In 
the  nation.  According  to  recent  studies.  Illi- 
nois is  the  third  wealthiest  state  In  tbe  na- 
tion. The  state  poesesaes  some  320  million 
dollars  of  earmarked  monies  In  special  funds, 
and  a  total  of  861  million  dollars  In  all  ear- 
marked funds.  This  is  money  that  we  choose 
not  to  spend  or  to  make  available  to  the  gen- 
eral treasury  funds. 

Our  abuse  of  opportunities  to  feed  the 
hungry  and  eliminate  poverty  In  this  state 
is  moet  vividly  expressed  by  tbe  fact  that  we 
levy  tbe  same  taxes  for  corporations  as  we 
do  for  Individuals,  thus  compelling  the  poor 
to  pay  more.  Illinois  has  the  second  highest 
sales  tax  in  tbe  nation,  outranked  only  by  the 
tax  levied  tn  Alabama.  Moreover  since  60% 
of  the  state  revenues  are  from  sales  taxes,  the 
poor  bear  tbe  burden  of  providing  the  major 
share  of  state  revenues.  Illinois  likes  to  com- 
pare Itself  with  New  York  and  California  In 
citing  Its  achievements;  however  If  our  cor- 
poration tax  compared  to  that  assessed  by 
New  York  or  California,  the  burden  of  the 
poor  would  be  measurably  lightened. 

Some  97  million  dollars  comes  into  Illinois 
In  subsidy  payments  to  affluent  fanners,  ac- 
cording to  Representative  Paul  Plnley;  these 
payments  are  made  to  farmers  not  to  grow 
food  or  fiber.  Yet  the  state  has  not  chosen  to 
match  a  six  million  dollar  grant  to  conduct 
a  school  lunch  program.  As  a  result  only 
14,000  children  In  Cook  Coimty  could  receive 
free  school  lunches,  when  there  are  actually 
some  200,000  poverty  families  with  school-age 
children  in  that  axea.  Again,  according  to  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and 
Human  Needs,  there  are  some  629,000  Illinois 
households  where  hunger  Is  a  dally  reality. 

The  Governor  Indicated  that  thU  figure  Is 
not  valid  enough  for  him,  but  that  his  own 
research  Is  not  complete  on  this  naatter.  Thus 
he  has  disregarded  an  official  report,  but  has 
not  chosen  to  utilize  the  research  or  the  re- 
sources of  his  own  office.  His  research  is  not 
favUty  m  finding  persons  to  tax  or  draft  for 
military  service.  We  feel  that  the  research 
suggested  on  the  part  of  tbe  Governor  is  for 
the  most  part  a  farce.  It  is  evident  that  hun- 
ger Is  not  on  the  Governor's  agenda. 

Families  on  welfare  are  forced  to  live  on 
welfare  budgets  which  guarantee  that  they 
will  starve  or  steal.  Reputable  physicians 
state  that  a  balanced  diet  for  a  family  of 
four  for  three  meals  a  day  costs  $7.00,  using 
the  National  Research  Council's  minimum 
nutritional  standards.  The  state  allots  only 
$2.17  a  day  for  a  family  of  five.  The  celling 
on  Public  Aid  deepens  tbe  hunger  of  Its 
recipients.  The  126  million  dollar  reduction 
proposed  by  House  Speaker  Ralph  Smith 
la  tantamotmt  to  declaring  a  murderotis  war 
on  the  poor,  and  represents  a  commitment 
to  genocide. 

We  can  applaud  tbe  Oovemor's  courage  as 
expressed  by  his  request  for  a  state  Income 
tax,  but  we  regret  and  deplore  his  priorities. 
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We  cannot  support  tbe  tax  bill  as  It  la 
presently  written,  for  we  did  not  know  about 
It  and  did  not  help  formulate  It;  It  came 
from  the  top  down,  formulated  by  the  Few 
for  the  Few  and  to  victimize  the  Many. 
Those  representing  the  poor  cannot  see  the 
elimination  of  poverty,  nor  the  forces  that 
create  poverty.  In  the  Oovemor's  proposal. 
We  could  support  the  tax  proposals,  but 
only  on  certain  conditions: 

(1)  that  the  Governor  would  consider  the 
629.000  Illinois  households  who  are  In  pov- 
erty and  hunger  serious  enough  to  declare 
hunger  In  this  state  a  disaster.  This  would 
mean  invoking  the  man-made  disaster  act. 

(2)  That  this  state  recognizes  earthquakes, 
fires,  fioods,  as  acts  of  nature  or  God.  as  acts 
of  disaster,  tlie  state  should  also  recognize 
erosion  of  soil,  misuse  or  Improper  use  of 
funds  and  the  existence  of  massive  hunger, 
as  man-made  disasters.  In  such  man-made 
disasters,  the  state  would  employ  all  the 
necessary  emergency  apparatus,  such  as 
emergency  food  and  medical  supplies,  to 
cope  v?lth  the  situation. 

(3)  That  a  percentage  of  the  Income  tax 
sufficient  to  eliminate  hunger  would  be  ear- 
marked for  that  purpose. 

(4)  That  the  state  Initiate  forthright 
drives  to  give  people  vocational  training  for 
jobs,  and  would  conduct  concerted  attacks 
on  those  trade  unions  which  lock  black  and 
FKJor  people  out  of  tbe  job  market. 

(6)  That  the  Governor  would  understand 
the  Irreparable  psychological  damage  to  the 
poor  and  the  disinherited  created  by  the  sug- 
gestion of  Representative  Ralph  Smith  that 
tbe  allotments  to  sustain  them  be  reduced 
in  this  state  legislature.  We  are  saying  that 
In  this  session  of  the  legislature,  where  Mr. 
Ogllvle  reigns  as  Governor,  not  he  but  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  asked  that  the  monies 
be  reduced  from  $47  per  month  to  $32  per 
month.  This  means  that  the  budget  for  food 
for  poor  people  is  cut  from  IBt  to  10c  a  meal. 
If  this  was  done  and  he  remained  silent,  the 
silence  would  sanctify  the  cruelty  and  would 
be  a  betrayal  of  the  poor. 

Men  of  justice  cannot  halt  between  two 
opinions  when  tens  of  thousands  of  lives  are 
at  stake. 

The  Governor  should  challenge  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  Ray  Page  to 
use  his  office  to  see  that  tbe  food  programs 
are  properly  administered  and  extended  to 
all  In  need.  He  should  challenge  Public  Aid 
Director  Harold  Swank  to  request  that  this 
session  of  the  legislature  enact  a  hunger  tax 
sufficient  to  eliminate  the  malnutrition 
plaguing  620,000  Illinois  households. 

The  bills  presented  by  Representative  Rob- 
ert Mann  and  those  bUls  presented  by  a 
number  of  the  black  legislators  deserve 
greater  attention  on  tbe  part  of  the  Gover- 
nor as  they  would  provide  a  constructive 
approach  to  the  alleviation  of  tbe  problems 
of  poverty  and  hunger. 

We  contend  that  the  very  attitude  of  the 
public  toward  tbe  poor  and  toward  welfare 
must  be  changed.  Why  caimot  this  change 
begin  In  tbe  Land  of  Lincoln.  We  maintain 
that  those  persons  on  welfare  should  not  be 
seen  as  criminals  or  prisoners,  nor  as  the 
results  of  an  Innate  will  not  to  work.  Rather 
the  poor  must  be  seen  as  products  or  as  re- 
sults of  advanced  technology.  It  must  be 
recognized  that  their  years  of  blood,  sweat, 
tears,  cheap  labor,  and  hiunan  sacrifice 
helped  to  usher  In  that  advanced  technol- 
ogy. These  years  represent  an  Investment 
that  should  not  be  retiimed  marked  "Insuffi- 
cient Funds." 

As  opposed  to  "welfare"  we  should  use 
tbe  term  and  develop  tbe  concept  of  human 
subsidy.  The  poor  woxild  then  not  be  viewed 
as  prisoners  who  have  committed  some 
wrong,  but  would  be  recognized  as  the  very 
vanguard  of  the  twentieth  century.  Let  us 
strike  tbe  word  "welfare"  from  the  records, 
remove  all  reference  to  tbe  Paupers  Act,  and 
subsidize  tbe  poor  Just  as  we  presently  sub- 
sidize tbe  rich. 
In  this  way  we  would  employ  the  under- 
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>t>n«Hin  of  authentlo  wonhlp  u  exprewad 
In  BlbUcal  wnUngB  of  the  propb«t  Ulc*b. 
the  sixth  cb*pt«r.  venes  9  through  8. 
namely,  w«  will  follow  his  Mlmonltlon  to  <to 
Juatice,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  wmik.  humbly 
before  God  by  walking  honestly  anU  acting 
decently  before  our  fellow  man. 


DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT  STRIKE 
INTERFERENCE 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  ANDERSON 

OF  TgHmaax* 

IN  THE  QOnSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wfdne3day,  June  4. 1969 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  American  workers  have  suffered 
and  are  suffering,  because  their  Defense 
Department  and  their  Armed  Services 
purchase  soods  from  plants  where  a 
strike  is  in  progress.  The  APL-CIO  and 
its  affiliated  unions  have  sharply  pro- 
tested for  many  years,  but  to  no  avail. 
The  Department  claims  that  "it  takes 
no  sides  in  labor  disputes."  But  its  pur- 
chases from  plants  where  such  disputes 
exist  and  where  strikebreakers  are  in  ac- 
tion clearly  harms  workers. 

The  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters 
and  Butcher  Workmen.  AFL-CIO.  has 
faced  many  problems,  because  of  Defense 
Department  purchases  for  over  a  decade. 
It  is  currently  concerned  about  large- 
scale  procurement  by  the  Department 
and  Its  auxiliary  units  from  the  Lorenz 
Neuhoff  meatpacking  empire. 

This  strike  began  at  the  Frosty  Mom 
P£w:kers  in  Clarksville.  Tenn..  and  has 
spread  from  there.  I  have  repeatedly  con- 
tacted the  Defense  Department  about 
its  Interference  with  proper  collective 
bargaining  processes. 

The  executive  board  of  the  Amalga- 
mated, a  500,000-member  union,  has 
voted  a  strongly  worded  policy  statement 
to  express  its  views  on  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  armed  services  actions. 

I  sincerely  hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
Defense  Department  will  reconsider  its 
procurement  policies  concerning  plants 
which  are  Involved  in  a  labor  dispute.  It 
is  high  time  it  did. 

I  insert  the  policy  statement  by  the 
executive  board  of  the  Amalgamated 
Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher  Workmen. 
AFL-CIO.  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

E>ErENSS    OSPABTMCNT    STaiXZBRZAKINC 

The  Defense  Department  and  the  Armed 
Services  of  the  United  States  often  and  re- 
peatedly act  as  strike  breakers.  They  use  tax 
dollars — many  of  which  have  been  paid  by 
wage  earners — for  large  scale  purchases  from 
firms  which  are  being  struck  by  their  work- 
ers. Many  efforts  of  wage  earners  to  organize 
or  to  achieve  decent  collective  bargaining 
agreements  have  been  defeated  because  of  the 
willingness  of  the  Defense  Department  to 
deal  In  this  dirty  business. 

It  Is  irrelevant  to  the  Department  that  the 
product  It  Is  purchasing  can  be  bought  from 
hundreds  of  other  firms  which  follow  en- 
lightened and  fair  labor  policies.  It  Is  Ir- 
relevant to  the  Department  how  bad  condi- 
tions at  the  plant  are.  Department  officials 
arrogantly  state  that  they  "do  not  take  side* 
In  labor  disputes"  and  continue  the  strike- 
breaking purchases.  If  a  plant  can  produce 
with  a  scab  force,  the  Department  of  Armed 
Services  will  buy. 


Doeens  of  Cases:  The  Amalgamated  Meat 
Cutters  and  Butcher  Workmen  (AJl,-CIO) 
has,  In  more  than  a  decade,  called  several 
dosen  such  situations  to  the  attention  of 
officials  of  the  Defense  Department.  We  have 
appealed  to  them  to  stop  the  purchases  whUe 
the  strike  exists.  We  have  offered  to  provide 
alternate  suppliers.  We  have  received  some- 
times polite,  sometimes  arrogant  brvishoffs. 
Other  Unions  have  had  the  same  experi- 
ences. Some  of  the  most  viciously  anti-labor 
employers  have  counted,  In  the  midst  of  bit- 
ter strikes,  parts  of  the  Defense  Department 
among  their  best  customers.  This  occurs 
when  many  private  firms  have  taken  their 
business  elsewhere. 

The  appeals  of  Congressmen  and  Senators 
on  behalf  of  the  striking  workers  have  also 
been  of  no  avaU.  The  Department  is  deter- 
mined In  Its  anti-labor  policy.  It  repeats  end- 
lessly that  It  "does  not  uke  sides  In  a  labor 
dispute"  while  making  it  possible  for  the 
employer  to  battle  his  workers. 

Neuhoff  Problem:  Currently,  units  and 
auxlUary  parts  of  the  Armed  Services  are 
assisting  the  Lorenz  Neuhoff  empire  in  fight- 
ing the  efforts  of  his  workers  to  Improve  their 
conditions  by  organizing  into  unions.  The 
strikes  at  the  various  Lorenz  Neuhoff  plants 
are  battles  against  Incredibly  substandard 
wages,  against  19th  Century  labor  condi- 
tions, against  fantastlcaUy  dangerous  work- 
ing conditions.  But  the  Armed  Services  con- 
tinue to  support  Lorenz  Neuhoff's  efforts  to 
maintain  these  conditions  by  buying  the 
products. 

The  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and 
Butcher  Workmen  (AFL-CIO)  therefore  con- 
demns the  Defense  Department  and  the 
Armed  Services  for  their  strike  breaking  pur- 
chases. We  hereby  label  them  with  the  name 
they  have  earned — SCAB. 

Change  Now:  We  toke  this  action  In  sad- 
ness. For  we  believe  the  Department  and 
the  Armed  Services  should  represent  all  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  should 
be  pointed  to  with  pride.  We  regard  it  as 
tragic  that  they  stubbornly  adhere  to  the 
policy  of  helping  to  beat  back  wage  earners. 
We  urge  the  President  of  the  United 
States — the  Commander  In  Chief  of  the 
Armed  Forces — to  end  the  strike  breaking 
evU  of  the  Defense  Department.  We  hope 
his  actions  will  remove  the  name  of  SCAB 
from  the  Department. 


FIFTH  SUMMIT  CONFERENCE  OP 
EAST  AND  CENTRAL  AFRICAN 
STATES 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or    MICHIOAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  4.  1969 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  major 
documents  that  illuminate  the  problems 
of  southern  Africa  deserve  the  attention 
of  this  House.  In  southern  Rhodesia,  Ian 
Smith's  regime  has  just  proposed  a  new 
constitution  that  will  institutionalize 
racial  separation  and  insure  the  continu- 
ing political  and  economic  domination 
of  that  country's  4.4  million  African  in- 
habitants by  its  235.000  whites.  In  April, 
in  Lusaka.  Zambia,  the  leaders  of  14  in- 
dependent African  states  issued  a  re- 
markable manifesto  on  southern  Africa. 
It  rejects  black  as  well  as  white  racism. 
It  calls  on  the  white  minority  regimes  to 
recognize  that  all  men  have  equal  rights 
to  human  dignity  and  respect  and  to 
move  toward  the  gradual  emancipation 
of  their  black  majorities  before  racial 


strife  becomes  inevitable.  I  wlah  to  make 
the  text  of  this  manifesto  a  part  of  the 
Rkcoro  of  this  House.  It  follows: 
Makifksto  on  SotrrHKKK  AFmioa 
1.  When  the  purpose  and  the  basis  of 
States'  International  policies  are  misunder- 
stood, there  U  introduced  Into  the  world  a 
new  and  unnecessary  disharmony,  disagree- 
ments, confUcts  of  Interest,  or  different 
assesiments  of  human  priorities,  which  pro- 
voke an  excess  of  tension  In  the  world,  and 
disastrously  divide  mankind,  at  a  time  when 
united  action  is  necessary  to  control  modern 
technology  and  put  It  to  the  service  of  man. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that,  discovering  wide- 
spread misapprehension  of  our  attitudes  and 
purposes  In  relation  to  Southern  Africa,  we 
the  leaders  of  East  and  Central  African 
SUt«8  meeting  at  Lusaka,  16th  April,  1969 
have  agreed  to  issue  this  Manifesto. 

2.  By  this  Manifesto  we  wish  to  make  clear, 
beyond  all  shadow  of  doubt,  our  acceptance 
of  the  belief  that  all  men  are  equal,  and 
have  equal  rights  to  human  dlgmty  and 
respect,  regardless  of  color,  race,  religion,  or 
sex.  We  believe  that  all  men  have  the  right 
and  the  duty  to  participate,  as  equal  mem- 
bers of  the  society.  In  their  own  government. 
We  do  not  accept  that  any  individual  or 
group  has  any  right  to  govern  any  other 
group  of  sane  adults,  without  their  consent, 
and  we  affirm  that  only  the  people  of  a  so- 
ciety, acting  together  as  equals,  can  deter- 
mine what  is.  for  them,  a  good  society  and 
a  good  social,  economic,  or  political  orga- 
nization. 

3.  On  the  basis  of  these  beliefs  we  do  not 
accept  that  any  one  group  within  a  society 
has  the  right  to  rule  any  society  without 
the  continuing  consent  of  all  the  citizens. 
We  recognize  that  at  any  one  time  there  will 
be,  within  every  society,  failures  in  the  im- 
plementation of  these  Ideals.  We  recognize 
that  for  the  sake  of  order  in  human  affairs, 
there  may  be  transitional  arrangement.s 
while  a  transformation  from  group  inequali- 
ties to  Individual  equality  is  being  effected 
But  we  affirm  that  without  an  acceptance 
of  these  Ideals — without  a  commitment  to 
thehe  principles  of  human  equality  and  self- 
determination — there  can  be  no  basis  lor 
peace  and  Justice  in  the  world. 

4.  None  of  us  would  claim  that  within  our 
own  SUtes  we  have  achieved  that  perfect 
social,  economic  and  political  organisation 
which  would  ensure  a  reasonable  standard 
of  living  for  all  our  people  and  establish  In- 
dividual security  against  avoidable  hard- 
ship or  miscarriage  of  Justice.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  acknowledge  that  within  our  own 
States  the  struggle  towards  human  brother- 
hood and  unchallenged  human  dignity  Is 
only  beginning.  It  Is  on  the  basis  of  our 
commitment  to  human  equality  and  human 
dignity,  not  on  the  basis  of  achieved  per- 
fection, that  we  take  our  stand  of  hostility 
towards  the  colonialism  and  racial  dlscrlml- 
naUon  which  is  being  practiced  In  Southern 
Africa.  It  is  on  the  basis  of  their  commit- 
ment to  these  universal  principles  that  we 
appeal  to  other  members  of  the  human  race 
for  support. 

5.  If  the  commitment  to  these  principles 
existed  among  the  States  holding  power  in 
Southern  Africa,  any  disagreements  we  might 
have  about  the  rate  of  Implementation,  or 
about  isolated  acts  of  policy,  would  be  mat- 
ters affecting  only  our  Individual  relation- 
ships with  the  States  concerned.  If  these 
commitments  existed,  our  States  would  not 
be  juftlfled  in  the  expressed  and  active  hos- 
tility towards  the  regimes  of  Southern  Africa 
such  as  we  have  proclaimed  and  continue  to 
propagate. 

6.  The  truth  Is.  however,  that  in  Mozam- 
bique, Angola.  Rhodesia,  South-West  AInca. 
and  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  there  U  an 
open  and  continued  denial  of  the  principles 
of  human  equality  and  national  self-deter- 
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mlnaUon.  This  U  not  a  matter  of  failure  in 
the  implementation  of  accepted  human  prin- 
ciples. The  effective  Administration  In  all 
these  territories  are  not  struggling  towards 
these  difficult  goals.  They  are  flghUng  the 
principles:  they  are  deliberately  organising 
their  societies  so  a»  to  try  to  destroy  the 
hold  of  these  principles  in  the  minds  of  men. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  believe  the  rest 
of  the  world  must  be  interested.  For  the 
principle  of  human  equality,  and  all  that 
flows  from  It,  Is  either  universal  or  It  does 
not  exist.  The  dignity  of  all  men  is  destroyed 
when  the  manhood  of  any  human  being  is 
denied. 

7.  Our  objectives  in  Southern  Africa  stem 
from  our  commitment  to  this  principle  of 
human  equality.  We  are  not  hostile  to  the 
Administrations  of  these  States  because  they 
are  manned  and  controlled  by  white  people. 
We  are  hostile  to  them  because  they  are  sys- 
tems of  minority  control  which  exist  as  a  re- 
sult of,  and  m  the  pursuance  of  doctrines  of 
human  InequaUty.  What  we  are  working  for 
Is  the  right  of  self-determination  for  the 
people  of  those  territories.  We  are  working 
lor  a  rule  In  those  countries  which  is  based 
on  the  will  of  all  the  people,  and  an  accept- 
ance of  the  equality  of  every  citizen. 

8.  Our  stand  towards  Southern  Africa  thus 
Involves  a  rejection  of  racialism,  not  a  rever- 
sal of  the  existing  racial  domination.  We  be- 
lieve that  all  the  peoples  who  have  made 
their  homes  In  the  countries  of  Southern 
Africa  are  Africans,  regardless  of  the  colour 
of  their  skins;  and  we  would  oppose  a  racial- 
ist majority  government  which  adopted  a 
philosophy  of  deliberate  and  permanent  dis- 
crimination between  its  citizens  on  grounds 
of  racial  origin.  We  are  not  talking  racialism 
when  we  reject  tl)e  colonialism  and  apartheid 
policies  now  operating  In  those  areas;  we  are 
demanding  an  opportunity  for  all  the  people 
of  these  States,  working  together  as  equal 
Individual  citizens,  to  work  out  for  them- 
selves the  institutions  and  the  system  of 
government  under  which  they  will,  by  general 
consent,  live  together  and  work  together  to 
build  a  harmonious  society. 

9.  As  an  aftermath  of  the  present  policies 
it  is  likely  that  different  groups  within  these 
societies  will  be  self-conscious  and  fearful. 
The  initial  political  and  economic  organiza- 
tions may  well  take  account  of  these  fears, 
and  this  group  self-consciousness.  But  how 
this  is  to  be  done  must  be  a  matter  exclu- 
sively for  the  peoples  of  the  country  con- 
cerned, working  together.  No  other  nation 
will  have  a  right  to  interfere  in  such  affairs. 
All  that  the  rest  of  the  world  has  a  right  to 
demand  is  just  what  we  are  now  asserting — 
that  the  arrangements  within  any  State 
which  wishes  to  be  accepted  into  the  com- 
munity of  nations  must  be  based  on  an  ac- 
ceptance of  the  principles  of  human  dignity 
and  equality. 

10.  To  talk  of  the  liberation  of  Africa  is 
thus  to  say  two  things.  First,  that  the  peoples 
In  the  territories  still  under  colonial  rule 
shall  be  free  to  determine  for  themselves 
their  own  institutions  of  self-government. 
Secondly,  that  the  Individuals  In  Southern 
Africa  shall  be  freed  from  an  environment 
poisoned  by  the  propaganda  of  racialism,  and 
given  an  opportunity  to  be  men — not  white 
men,  brown  men,  yellow  men,  or  black  men. 

11.  Thus  the  liberation  of  Africa  for  which 
we  are  struggling  does  not  mean  a  reverse 
racialism.  Nor  is  It  an  aspect  of  African  Im- 
perialism. As  far  as  we  are  concerned  the 
present  boundaries  of  the  States  of  Southern 
Africa  are  the  boundaries  of  what  will  be 
free  and  Independent  African  States.  There  is 
no  question  of  our  seeking  or  accepting  any 
alterations  to  our  own  boundaries  at  the  ex- 
pense of  these  future  free  African  nations. 

12.  On  the  objective  of  liberation  as  thus 
defined,  we  can  neither  surrender  nor  com- 
promise. We  have  always  preferred,  and  we 
stlU  prefer,   to  achieve  it  without  physical 
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violence.  We  would  prefer  to  negotiate  rath- 
er than  destroy,  to  talk  rather  than  kill.  We 
do  not  advocate  violence;    we  advocate  an 
end  to  the  violence  against  human  dignity 
which  Is  now  being  perpetrated  by  the  op- 
pressors   of   Africa.    If   peaceful   progress   to 
emancipation   were  possible,   or   if  changed 
circumstances   were   to  make  it  possible   In 
the  future,  we  would  urge  our  brothers  in 
the   resistance   movements   to  use   peaceful 
methods  of  struggle  even  at  the  cost  of  some 
compromise   on   the   tiring  of   change.   But 
while  peaceful  progress  Is  blocked  by  actions 
of  those  at  present  in  power  in  the  States 
of  Southern  Africa,  we  have  no  choice  but 
to  give  to  the  peoples  of  those  territories  all 
the  support  of  which  we  are  capable  In  their 
struggle  against  their  oppressors.  This  is  why 
the  signatory  states  participate  in  the  move- 
ment for  the  liberation  of  Africa  under  the 
aegis  of  the  Organisation  of  African  Unity. 
However,  the  obstacle  to  change  is  not  the 
same  In  all  the  countries  of  Southern  Africa, 
and  It  follows  therefore,  that  the  possibility 
of  continuing  the  struggle  through  peaceful 
means  varies  from  one  country  to  another. 
13.  In  Mozambique  and  Angola,  and  In  so- 
called  Portuguese  Guinea,  the  basic  problem 
is  not  racialism  but  a  pretence  that  Portu- 
gal exists  In  Africa.  Portugal  Is  situated  In 
Europe;  the  fact  that  it  Is  a  dictatorship  is 
a  matter  for  the  Portuguese   to  settle.  But 
no  decree   of   the   Portuguese  dictator,  nor 
legislation    passed    by    any    Parliament    in 
Portugal,  can  make  Africa  part  of  Europe. 
The  only  thing  which  could  convert  a  part 
of  Africa  Into  a  constituent  unit  In  a  union 
which  also  Includes  a  European  State  would 
be   the   freely   expressed   will   of   the   people 
of  that  part  of  Africa.  There  Is  no  such  pop- 
ular will  In  the  Portuguese  colonies.  On  the 
contrary,  in  the  absence  of  any  opi>ortunlty 
to  negotiate  a  road  to  freedom,  the  peoples 
of  all  three  territories  have  taken  up  arms 
against  the  colonial  power.  They  have  done 
this  despite   the  heavy  odds  against  them, 
and  despite   the   great  suffering  they  know 
to  be  Involved. 

14.  Portugal,  as  a  European  State,  has  nat- 
urally Its  own  allies  In  the  context  of  the 
Ideological  conflict  between  West  and  E^t. 
However,  In  our  context,  the  effect  of  this  is 
that  Portugal  Is  enabled  to  use  her  resources 
to  pursue  the  most  heinous  war  and  degra- 
dation of  man  In  Africa.  The  present  Mani- 
festo must,  therefore,  lay  bare  the  fact  that 
the  Inhuman  commitment  of  Portugal  In 
Africa  and  her  ruthless  subjugation  of  the 
people  of  Mozambique,  Angola  and  the  so- 
called  Portuguese  Guinea,  is  not  only  irrele- 
vant to  the  Ideological  conflict  of  power- 
politics,  but  it  is  also  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  politics,  the  philosophies  and  the  do<t- 
trines  practised  by  her  Allies  In  the  condu&t 
of  their  own  affairs  at  home.  The  peoples  of 
Mozambique,  Angola,  and  Portuguese  Guinea 
are  not  interested  In  Communism  or  Capital- 
ism; they  are  interested  in  their  freedom. 
They  are  demanding  an  acceptance  of  the 
principles  of  Independence  on  the  basis  of 
majority  rule,  and  for  many  years  they  called 
for  discussions  on  this  issue.  Only  when  their 
demand  for  talks  was  continually  Ignored  did 
they  begin  to  fight.  Even  now.  If  Portugal 
should  change  her  policy  and  accept  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-determination,  we  would  urge 
the  Liberation  Movements  to  desist  from 
their  armed  struggle  and  to  co-operate  In  the 
mechanics  of  a  peaceful  transfer  of  power 
from  Portugal  to  the  peoples  of  the  African 
territories. 

16.  The  fact  that  many  Portuguese  citizens 
have  Immigrated  to  these  African  countries 
does  not  affect  this  Issue.  Future  Immigration 
policy  will  be  a  matter  for  the  Independent 
Qovemments  when  these  are  established.  In 
the  meantime,  we  would  urge  the  Liberation 
Movements  to  reiterate  their  statements  that 
all  those  Portuguese  people  who  have  made 
their  homes  in  Mozambique,  Angola  or  Portu- 
guese Ouinea,  and  who  are  willing  to  give 
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their  future  loyalty  to  tboee  states,  will  be 
accepted  as  citizens.  And  an  independent 
Mozambique,  Angola,  or  Portuguese  Ouinea 
may  choose  to  be  as  friendly  with  Portugal 
as  Brazil  is.  That  would  be  the  free  choice  of 
a  free  people.  . 

16.  In  Rhodesia  the  situation  is  different 
Insofar  as  the  metropolitan  power  has  ac- 
knowledged the  colonial  status  of  the  terri- 
tory. Unfortunately,  however.  It  has  failed  to 
take  adequate  measures  to  re-assert  Its  au- 
thority against  the  minority  which  has  seized 
power  with  the  declared  Intention  of  main- 
taining white  domination.  The  matter  cannot 
rest  there.  Rhodesia,  like  the  rest  of  Africa, 
must  be  free,  and  its  Independence  must  be 
on  the  basis  of  majority  rule.  If  the  colonial 
power  is  unwilling  or  unable  to  effect  such 
a  transfer  of  power  to  the  people,  then  the 
people  themselves  will  have  no  alternative 
but  to  capture  it  as  and  when  they  can. 
And  Africa  has  no  alternative  but  to  support 
them.  The  question  which  remains  in  Rho- 
desia Is  therefore  whether  Britain  will  re- 
assert her  authority  in  Rhodesia  and  then 
negotiate  the  peaceful  progress  to  majority 
rule  before  independence.  Insofar  as  Britain 
Is  willing  to  make  this  second  commitment, 
Africa  will  cooperate  In  her  attempts  to  re- 
assert her  authority.  This  Is  the  method  of 
progress  which  we  would  prefer;  It  could 
Involve  less  suffering  for  all  the  people  of 
Rhodesia,  both  black  and  white.  But  until 
there  is  some  firm  evidence  that  Britain  ac- 
cepts the  principles  of  Independence  on  the 
basis  of  majority  rule,  and  is  prepared  to 
take  whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  make 
It  a  reality,  then  Africa  has  no  choice  but 
to  support  the  struggle  for  the  people's  free- 
dom by  whatever  means  are  open. 

17.  Just  as  a  settlement  of  the  Rhodesian 
problem  with  a  minimum  of  violence  is  a 
British    responsibility,    so    a    settlement    In 
South  West  Africa  with  a  minimum  of  vio- 
lence Is  a  United  Nations  responsibility.  By 
every   canon   of    International    law,    and    by 
every  precedent,  South  West  Africa  should 
by  now  have  been  a  sovereign,  independent 
State  with  a  Government  based  on  majority 
rule.  South  West  Africa  was  a  German  colony 
until  1919,  just  as  Tanganyika,  Rwanda  and 
Burundi,  Togoland,  and  Cameroon  were  "Ger- 
man colonies.  It  was  a  matter  of  European 
politics    that   when   the    Mandatory   System 
was  established  after  Germany  had  been  de- 
feated,   the    administration    of   South    West 
Africa  was  given  to  the  white  minority  Gov- 
ernment  of    South    Africa,   while    the   other 
ex-German  colonies  In  Africa  were  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  British,  Belgian,  or  French 
Governments.  After  the  Second  World  War 
every  mandated  territory  except  South  West 
Africa  was  converted  Into  a  Trusteeship  Ter- 
ritory  and    has   subsequently   gained   inde- 
pendence. South  Africa,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  persistently  refused  to  honour  even  the 
international  obligation  It  accepted  In  1919, 
and  has  Increasingly  applied  to  South  West 
Africa  the  Inhuman  doctrine  and  organisa- 
tion of  apartheid. 

18.  The  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
has  ruled  against  this  action  and  in  1966 
terminated  the  Mandate  under  which  South 
Africa  had  a  legal  basis  for  Its  occupation 
and  domination  of  South  West  Africa.  The 
General  Assembly  declared  that  the  territory 
is  now  the  direct  respoiislblllty  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  and  set  up  an  ad  hoc  Commit- 
tee to  recommend  practical  means  by  which 
South  West  Africa  would  be  administered, 
and  the  people  enabled  to  exercise  self-de- 
termination  and   to   achieve  Independence. 

19.  Nothing  could  be  clearer  than  this 
decision — which  no  permanent  member  of 
the  Security  Council  voted  against.  Yet, 
since  that  time  no  effective  measures  have 
been  taken  to  enforce  It.  South  West  Africa 
remains  in  the  clutches  of  the  most  ruth- 
less minority  Government  In  Africa.  Its  peo- 
ple continue  to  be  oppressed  and  those  who 
advocate    even    peaceful    progress    to    Inde- 
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pwMlenc*  oontlnu*  to  b«  pwMcuted.  The 
world  bM»  an  ot>Uf»tlon  to  uae  lu  •transtli 
to  enrorc«  tbe  (tocUlon  which  all  the  ootin- 
tiles  coop«nit«(l  in  maklnc.  It  thej  do  this 
ther«  U  hope  that  the  chance  can  be  effected 
without  graat  nol«no«.  If  they  fall,  then 
■oonar  or  l«t*r  the  people  of  South  Weat 
Africa  will  lAke  the  law  Into  their  own 
bands  The  people  have  been  patient  be- 
yond belief,  but  one  day  their  patience  will 
be  exhausted.  Africa,  at  least,  will  then  be 
unable  to  deny  their  caU  for  help. 

30.  r^«  Union  of  South  Africa  U  Itaelf 
an  Independent  sovereign  State  and  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  United  Nations.  It  Is  more  highly 
developed  and  richer  than  any  other  na- 
aon  In  Africa.  On  every  legal  basis  Its  In- 
ternal affaire  are  a  matter  exclusively  for 
the  people  of  South  Africa.  Yet  the  purpoee 
of  law  Is  people  and  we  assert  that  the  ac- 
tions of  the  South  African  Oovemment  are 
such  that  the  rest  of  the  world  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  take  some  action  In  defense 
of  humanity. 

31.  There  is  one  thing  about  South  African 
oppression  which  dlstlngulshee  It  from  oth- 
er oppressive  regimes.  The  apartheid   policy 
adopted  by  Its  Oovemment,  and  supported  to 
a  greater  or  leaser  extent  by  almost  all  Its 
^blte  {flf&ens.  Is  based  on  a  rejection  of  man's 
humanity.  A  position  of  privilege  or  the  ex- 
perience of  oppression  In  the  South  African 
society  depends  on  the  one  thing  which  It  Is 
beyond  the  power  of  any  man  to  change.  It 
depends  upon  a  man's  colour,  his  parentage, 
and  his  ancestors.  If  you  are  black  you  can- 
not eacape  this  categorisation;    nor  can  you 
escape  It  If  you  are  white.  If  you  are  a  black 
millionaire   and   a   brilliant   political  scien- 
tist, you  are  still  subject  to  the  pass  laws 
and  still  excluded  from  political  activity.  If 
you  are  white,  even  protests  against  the  sys- 
tem  and   an   attempt    to  reject   segregation, 
will  lead  you  only  to  the  segregation,  and  the 
comparative    comfort    of   a   white   Jail.    Be- 
liefs,  abilities,   and   behavior  are  all   Irrele- 
vant to  a  man's  status;  everything  depends 
upon  race,  lifanhood  la  Irrelevant.  The  whole 
system  of  government  and  society  In  South 
Africa    Is    baaed    on    the    denial    of    human 
equality.  And  the  system  Is  maintained  by 
a  ruthless  denial  of  the  human  rights  of  the 
majority  of  the  population — and  thus.  Inevi- 
tably of  aU. 

23.  These  things  are  known  and  are  regu- 
larly   condemned    In    the    CounclU    of    the 
United  Nations  and  elsewhere.  But  It  appears 
that    to    many    countries    international    law 
take    precedence   over   humanity:    therefore 
no  action  follows  the  words.  Yet  even  If  in- 
ternational law  Is  held  to  exclude  active  aa- 
atatance  to  the  South  African  opponents  of 
apertheld.  It  does  not  demand  that  the  com- 
fort and  support  of  human  and  commercial 
Intercourse   should    be   given    to   a   govern- 
ment  which  rejects   the  manhood   of   moet 
humanity.  South  Africa  should  be  excluded 
from  the  United  Nations  Agencies,  and  even 
from  the  United  NaUons  itself.  It  should  be 
oetradaed  by  the  world  commuiilty.  It  should 
be   IsoUted   from   world   trade   patterns   and 
left  to  be  self-sufllclent  U  It  can.  The  South 
African  Oovemment  cannot  be  allowed  both 
to  reject  the  very  concept  of  mankind  s  unity, 
and  to  benefit  by  the  strength  given  through 
friendly  intemaUon&l  relations.  And  certain- 
ly Africa  cannot  acquleae  In  the  maintenance 
of    the    present    policies    against    people   of 
African  descent. 

28.  The  Mgnatorlee  of  thU  Manifesto  assert 
that  the  validity  of  the  principles  of  human 
equaUty  and  dignity  extend  to  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  Just  as  they  extend  to  the  colo- 
nial territories  of  Southern  Africa.  Before  a 
baaU  for  peaceful  development  can  be  estab- 
Uahed  in  this  continent,  these  principles 
must  be  acknowledged  by  every  naUon.  and 
In  every  State  there  must  be  a  deliberate 
attempt  to  implement  them. 

34.  We  reafllrm  our  oommltment  to  these 
principles  of  human  equality  and  human 
dignity,  and  to  the  doctrines  of  self-deter- 
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mln*UoD  and  non -determination  and  zkon- 
raclAllsm.  We  shall  work  for  their  extension 
within  our  own  nations  and  throughout  the 
continent  of  Africa. 


June  4,  1969 


ELIMINA-nON   OP   QRAOE 

cRoesiNae 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 


or  Mxw  jiaaxT 
IN  THE  HOU8X  OF  RKPRESKNTATIVXS 

Wednesday,  June  4, 1969 


Mr.  HOWARD  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Railroad  Passengers 
haa  strongly  endorsed  Federal  assistance 
to  reloads  to  make  hazardous  grade 
crossings  In  the  Northeast  Corridor  sale. 
The  NARP  was  formed  In  1967  to  serve 
as  a  spokesman  for  the  Nation's  railroad 
passengers.  NARP  has  urged  prou-pt  ac- 
tion on  pending  legislation,  not  only  for 
reasons  of  safety  but  so  that  the  high- 
speed trains  now  operating  In  the  North- 
east Corridor  can  be  operated  at  higher 
speeds. 

There  are  thousands  of  my  constitu- 
ents who  commute  by  rail  In  the  Third 
Congressional  District  of  New  Jersey.  I 
have  been  highly  pleased  with  the  work 
of  the  National  Association  of  Railroad 
Passengers,  and  have  high  praise  for  Its 
chairman,  Anthony  Haswell.  and  Its  ex- 
ecutive director.  Woodruff  M.  Price,  for 
their  flne  contribution  on  behalf  of  rail- 
road passengers  throughout  the  United 
States.  I  think  the  letter  addressed  to 
Representative  John  C.  Kluczynski. 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Roads 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
will  be  of  Interest  to  my  colleagues  and 
for  this  reason  I  am  placing  the  text  of 
the  letter  in  the  Rxcou) : 

Nationai,  AaaocuTioir  or 

RAnju>AO  Passxnosss, 
Washington.  DC.  May  27,  1969. 
Re  elimination  of  grade  crossings. 
Hon.  John  C.  Ki.T7cztnsxi, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Roods,   House 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  Washington. 
DC. 

DsA*  MK.  Chaisman:  The  National  As- 
sociation of  Railroad  Passengers  strongly 
supports  legislation  now  before  your  Com- 
mittee to  authorize  Federal  assistance  for  the 
elemlnatlon  of  hazardous  grade  croaslngs  In 
the  Northeast  Corridor. 

NARP  was  formed  In  1987  to  serve  as  the 
spokesman  for  the  railroad  passenger.  Our 
Interest  in  this  legislation  is  two  fold.  Ws 
are  of  course  concerned  with  the  grave 
safety  hazard  posed  by  these  grade  cross- 
ings, especially  In  view  of  the  beginning  of 
high  speed  service  between  New  York- 
Washington  and  Boston.  Unguarded  grade 
crossings  are  not  only  a  constant  hazard  to 
the  motorist,  but  a  potential  danger  to  the 
passenger  trains  rider,  should  a  high  speed 
train  be  Involved  In  a  crossing  accident. 

The  second  reason  that  NARP  supports 
these  bUls  Is  that  unprotected  grade  cross- 
ings are  creating  a  serious  Impediment  to  the 
efOclent  operation  of  high  speed  trains.  This 
Is  particularly  true  on  the  New  Haven  por- 
tion of  the  Corridor.  TTie  TurboTraln  has 
not  been  able  to  operate  at  Its  designed 
speed  because  of  the  number  of  grade  cross- 
ings on  Its  run.  In  this  regard,  we  wotild 
urge  the  Subcommittee  to  approve  leglsla- 
Uon  which  will  apply  to  the  entire  Northeast 
Corridor,  as  the  greatest  number  of  crossings 
He  between  New  York  and  Boston. 

The  TurboTraln  Is  one  of  the  best  hopes 
for  a  solutton  to  the  problem  of  efficient. 


proflUble  Inter-clty  passenger  service.  But 
the  demonstration  now  underway  will 
demonstrate  nothing  unless  the  TurboTraln 
can  operate  at  Ito  designed  speed.  The  highly 
successful  Metrollner  has  demonstrated  that 
by  reducing  travel  time  by  an  hour  or  an 
hour  and  a  half,  many  passengers  will  be 
attracted  from  increasingly  crowded  high- 
ways  and  airways.  At  present  the  Turbo- 
Traln because  of  operating  restrictions  has 
only  reduced  the  Boeton-New  York  run  by 
16  minutes.  It  U  therefore  vlUl  that  these 
restrictions  be  eliminated  so  that  the  Turbo. 
Train  can  prove  Its  worth.  It  would  surely 
be  folly  to  allow  the  grade  crossing  problem 
to  be  the  Achilles'  heel  to  a  government 
funded  demonstration  project. 

We  need  not  repeat  to  this  Committee 
which  has  JurlsdlcUon  over  money  spent  to 
subsidize  other  forms  of  transportation,  such 
as  trucks,  airlines  and  barges,  that  the  rail- 
road Industry  has  been  almost  totally  Ignored 
In  the  Federal  transportation  budget  Tlie 
modest  aseutance  proposed  by  this  bill  w-ui 
not  only  lead  to  safer  roads  and  raUroads 
but  will  give  the  railroad  Industry  some  sore- 
ly needed  assistance. 

In  conclusion  we  would  urge  the  Sub- 
committee to  give  serious  consideration  to 
extending  this  assutance  on  a  nationwide 
«Mls.  The  grade  crossing  problem  exists 
everywhere  there  are  railroads,  not  only  la 
the  Northeast  Corridor.  In  1967,  for  example 
ttroughout  the  country  1.632  people  were 
killed  and  3312  were  Injured.  Spending  the 
money  to  protect  these  crossings  seems  a 
small  price  to  pay  in  terms  of  the  lives  that 
would  be  saved  and  Injuries  prevented 

We  would   appreciate    If  this  letter  were 
made  part  of  the  permanent  hearing  record 
on  H.R.  4806.  H.R.  8955  and  related  measures 
Respectfully. 

Anthony  Haswkll, 

Chairman. 


MEMORIALIZING  CONGRESS  TO 
ESTABLISH  A  NATIONAL  CEME- 
TERY IN  QLOCESTER    RJ 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

or   RHOOX    ISUOTD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  4, 1969 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
respectfully  request  permission  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks  and  to  include 
a  copy  of  a  resolution  passed  by  the 
Rhode  Island  General  Assembly  on  May 
18  entitled  "Resolution  Memorializing 
Congress  To  Establish  a  NaUonal  Ceme- 
tery In  Glocester,  Rj." 

The  resolution  follows  : 
MxMoaiAuziNo  CoN0««8a  To  Establish  a 

National  CxMrmT   in   Oloczsteb.   R.I. 

Whereas.  Rhode  Island,  one  of  the  most 
densely  populated  states  In  the  country  has 
no  national  burial  facilities:  and 

Whereas.  Adequate  and  proper  burial  fa- 
cilities for  Rhode  Island's  honored  veterans 
are  badly  needed  and  eamesUy  desired:  and 

Whereas.  In  every  other  region  of  the  coun- 
try there  are  at  least  for  national  cemeteries, 
but  In  New  England  there  are  none:  and 

Whereas.  It  Is  grossly  unfair  that  the  New 
England  area  which  gave  birth  to  this  na- 
tion and  particularly  Rhode  Island,  the  first 
of  the  original  American  colonies  to  formally 
renounce  allegiance  to  Great  Britain,  re- 
mains without  a  naUonal  cemetery:  and 

Whereas.  The  historically  rich  state  of 
Rhode  Island,  which  has  contributed  so  much 
to  the  greatness  of  this  naUon.  should  be 
permitted  a  national  cemetery  within  Its 
boundaries:  now  therefore  be  It 

Rssolved,  That  the  general  assembly  of 
Rhode    Island    and    Providence    Plantations 


June  h  1969 


hereby  respectfully  requesU  congress  t»  en- 
act such  appropriate  legislation  to  establish 
a  national  cemetery  In  Glocester,  Rhode  Is- 
land so  that  veterans  can  be  properly  laid 
to  rest  in  a  cemetery  befitting  their  service 
to  this  country;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  State  be 
fni  he  hereby  Is  auhorlzed  and  directed  to 
transmit  duly  certified  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution to  the  senators  and  representatives 
from  Rhode  Island  In  the  congress  of  the 
Onlted  States  In  the  hope  that  they  will  give 
his  matter  their  personal  attention. 

I,  August  P.  La  France.  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
Plantations,  hereby  Certify  that  the  afore- 
going is  a  true  copy  of  resolution  (H.  1860) 
entitled  "Resolution  Memorializing  Congress 
to  Establish  a  National  Cemetery  In  Gloces- 
ter. Rhode  Island,"  taken  from  the  records 
In  this  office  and  compared  with  the  orig- 
inal resolution  (H  1860)  passed  by  the  Oen- 
ersl  Assembly  at  the  January  Session,  A.D. 
1969  and  approved  by  the  Governor  on  the 
sixteenth  day  of  May.  1969  and  now  remain- 
ing on  file  and  of  record  In  this  office. 

In  Testimony  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto 
set  my  hand  and  affixed  the  seal  of  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island,  this  twenty-eighth  day  of 
May.  anno  Domini   1969. 

AucnsT  P.  La  Fkancb, 

Secretary  of  State. 


A  BILL  TO   AMEND   THE   FOREIGN 
ASSISTANCE  ACT 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

or  niw  tork 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  4, 1969 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  Wednesday  I  Introduced,  along  with 
the  gentleman  from  Ctdlfomla  (Mr. 
Moss)  and  a  bipartisan  group  of  13 
other  Members,  a  bill  to  amend  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  to  provide  for  a  pro- 
gram of  Investment  guarantees  In  Latin 
American  countries  to  encourage  local 
participation  in  self-help  community 
development  projects. 

Our  bill.  If  approved  by  our  colleagues, 
would  authorize  UJB.  Government  guar- 
antees on  the  repayment  of  up  to  25  per- 
cent of  loans  made  by  private  banks  and 
other  Institutions  in  Latin  America  to 
groups  of  campeslnos  for  rural  and  urban 
community  development  projects.  The 
private  Latin  American  banks  making 
the  loans  would  assume  the  remaining  75 
percent  of  the  risk.  The  loans  could  be 
used  to  finance  waterpumps,  wells,  farm 
machinery,  schoolhouses,  short  access 
roads.  Improved  seed,  fertilizer,  and  pes- 
ticides, small  health  centers,  sanitation 
facilities,  or  whatever  other  items  a  com- 
munity Itself  feels  is  important  to  its 
development. 

Although  our  proposal  would  be  ad- 
ministered through  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development,  the  locuis 
would  go  directly  to  the  iieople.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  procedure  will  provide 
communities  with  quick,  visible,  and 
practical  Improvements  to  assist  develop- 
ment. The  campeslnos  involved,  because 
they  would  repay  the  loans,  would  retain 
their  own  dignity.  The  plan  wotild  by- 
pass local  governments  and  put  funds  to 
use  directly — without  their  being  diluted 
through  bureaucracy. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  program  similar  to  the  one  we  are 
proposing  has  been  administered  by  the 
Pan  American  Development  Foundation 
for  the  past  2  years.  The  repayments  rec- 
ord of  campeslnos  participating  in  the 
foundation's  program  has  been  95  per- 
cent on  locms  involving  more  than  400 
different  community  projects  costing 
$700,000. 

It  is  anticipated  by  Latin  American 
banking  o£Bclals  that  the  rate  of  default 
imder  our  proposal  will  be  less  than  5 
percent,  and  will  certainly  not  exceed 
that  figure.  If  the  United  States,  through 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  program,  were 
willing  to  risk  the  loss  of  $1  million,  we 
could  guarantee  $20  million  worth  of  loan 
money.  If  the  United  States  guarantees 
$20  million,  private  Latin  American  banks 
have  indicated  their  willingess  to  add  $60 
million,  making  a  total  of  $80  million 
available  for  loans  for  community  proj- 
ects. We  would  therefore  get  $80  worth  of 
development  for  each  $1  potentially 
lost — which  is  surely  a  better  rate  of  re- 
turn than  we  normally  achieve. 

In  the  foreign  aid  message  sent  to  the 
Congress  May  28,  the  President  said: 

We  must  enlist  the  energies  of  private  en- 
terplse,  here  and  abroad,  in  the  cause  of  eco- 
nomic development.  We  must  do  so  by  stimu- 
lating additional  Investment  through  busi- 
nesslike channels,  rather  than  offering  ring- 
ing exhortations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  think  of  a  more 
practicable  proposal  than  this  one  for 
encouraging  the  investment  of  Latin 
American  banks  in  projects  in  their  own 
coimtries.  The  legislation  has  the  support 
of  officials  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  and  the  Department 
of  State.  It  will  have  the  support  of  the 
campeslnos  of  Latin  America,  who  must 
now  borrow  money  at  usurious  rates,  if 
at  all.  A  number  of  my  colleagues  indi- 
cated their  interest  in  the  growth  of 
democratic  Institutions  in  1966,  when 
they  added  title  IX  to  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
this  legislation  to  their  attention  and 
urge  its  early  consideration  by  this 
body. 


UJS.  DISSENTERS  ENCOURAGE 
HANOI 


HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or   CAUrOBHIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  4, 1969 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  place  in  the  Elxtensions  of  Remarks 
of  the  Record  an  article  by  David  Law- 
rence which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  of  June  3,  1969.  The 
article  is  entitled  "XJB.  Dissenters  En- 
courage Hanoi,"  and  points  out  the  way 
North  Vietnam  is  exploiting  the  crit- 
icism, being  expressed  by  certain  prom- 
inent Americans,  of  the  President's  pol- 
icies in  Vietnam.  I  believe  that  this 
article  deserves  wide  attention. 

The  article  follows: 
U.S.   Dissxntkbs   Encodvaox   Hanoi 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

The  war  in  Vietnam  Is  being  prolonged 
and  peace  talks  in  Paris  are  not  making 
progress.  The  North  Vietnamese,  aided  and 
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supported  by  the  Soviet  and  Chinese  Com- 
munists, are  determined  to  make  no  con- 
cessions of  importance.  They  insist  upon  the 
abject  withdrawal  of  American  troops  from 
Southeast  Asia. 

The  persons  responsible  for  the  weaken- 
ing of  the  position  of  the  American  govern- 
ment at  the  negotiating  table  are  here  In 
the  United  States.  Some  of  them  are  Com- 
munists who  help  to  Instigate  riots  and 
disturbances  In  many  countries.  Some  of 
them  are  misguided  Individuals  In  the  col- 
leges who  are  opposed  to  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
Some  of  them  are  members  of  Congress  who 
are  attacking  their  own  Government  In  the 
midst  of  war — an  unprecedented  Instance  of 
what  would  have  been  regarded  as  disloyalty 
during  past  wars. 

Dissension  within  the  United  States  has 
been  one  of  the  biggest  benefits  to  the  Com- 
munist cause.  An  example  of  how  much 
America  Is  being  damaged  by  Internal  crit- 
icism Is  to  be  found  In  a  broadcast  made  at 
8  o'clock  yesterday  morning  over  CBS  radio 
by  Bernard  Kalb  from  Hong  Kong.  He  said: 

"North  Vietnam  is  exploiting  Senator  Ken- 
nedy's recent  criticism  of  President  Nixon's 
policies  on  Vietnam.  Interestingly,  the  sen- 
ator's remarks  were  featured  today  In  several 
Vietnamese  language  news  broadcasts — that 
is,  broadcasts  for  domestic  consumption — In- 
dicating that  Hanoi  believed  that  this  crit- 
icism of  Washington's  policy  would  boost  or 
strengthen  North  Vietnamese  morale. 

"In  Its  broadcast,  Radio  Hanoi  maintained 
that — and  this  Is  a  quote — 'Statements  by 
U.S.  senate  leaders  show  that  progressive 
Americans  resolutely  oppose  the  Nixon  pol- 
icy of  supporting  the  traitor  administration 
of  Nguyen  Van  Thleu.'  Thleu  is  president  of 
South  Vietnam. 

"The  Hanoi  broadcast  named  Senators  Ken- 
nedy, Mansfield,  Javlts  and  Mondale,  but  they 
concentrated  on  the  remarks  made  by  Sena- 
tor Kennedy. 

"Radio  Hanoi  quoted  the  Massachusetts 
senator  as  sharply  criticizing  the  Saigon 
regime.  About  two  weeks  ago.  Senator  Ken- 
nedy spoke  out  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Senate  against  the  Nixon  administration's 
Vietnam  policy,  charging  that  military  action 
such  as  the  recent  battle  for  Hamburger  Hill 
were  both  senseless  and  Irresponsible." 

President  Thleu  of  South  Vietnam  Is  con- 
vinced that,  even  If  the  Communists  accept 
some  form  of  peace  settlement  at  Paris,  they 
win  be  doing  so  Just  to  obtain  the  withdrawal 
of  allied  forces.  He  made  a  speech  to  that 
effect  on  his  visit  to  South  Korea  a  few  days 
ago.  He  said : 

"Afterward,  as  they  have  done  so  often 
in  the  past,  they  can  violate  again  the  agree- 
ment and  relnfiltrate  their  troops  to  renew 
and  reactivate  the  war  while  the  machinery 
for  allied  troops  to  Intervene  again  will  be 
much  more  cumbersome." 

Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers,  who 
has  been  traveling  throughout  Southeast 
Asia,  has  talked  frankly  with  friendly  govern- 
ments who  have  expressed  privately  their 
fears  about  ovir  policy.  The  belief  Is  growing 
that  the  dissenters  Inside  America  will  In- 
fluence future  decisions  and  that  a  bigger 
war  In  Asia  may  come  within  a  few  years  If 
the  United  States  pulls  out  now  and  there 
Is  no  firm  guarantee  that  Communist  aggres- 
sion will  cease. 

The  prospect  of  obtaining  national  unity 
has  recently  been  dimmed  by  speeches  In 
Congress  criticizing  military  strategy  and 
otherwise  belittling  the  military  command. 
This  is  something  that  encourages  our  ad- 
versaries to  believe  that  the  disunity  in 
America  must  inevitably  result  in  the  equiv- 
alent of  surrender. 

There  has  been  some  quibbling  about  the 
fact  that  no  actual  declaration  of  war  has 
ever  been  made  with  respect  to  Vietnam.  But 
the  truth  is  that  Congress  not  only  has  by 
joint  resolution  authorized  the  use  of  Amer- 
ican military  forces  in  Southeast  Asia,  but 
has   appropriate  '  regularly   to  carry 
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on  the  Vletnkm  war  There  was  no  declara- 
tion of  wnr  when  the  United  SUtes  entered 
the  Korean  war  under  the  ausplcea  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  Congress  had  ample  op- 
portunity then,  as  it  has  today,  to  pass  a 
resolution  oppoalng  the  continuance  of  the 
war. 

The  United  SUtes  la  engaged  In  a  war  In- 
volving more  than  a  half-mlUlon  men  In  the 
armed  services,  but  Is  being  harmed  by  the 
discord  at  home.  In  fact,  the  casualties  have 
Increased  and  the  war  has  been  lengthened 
due  to  the  belief  of  the  enemy  that  America 
Is  full  of  dissatisfaction  and  will  eventually 
accept  -peace  at  any  price"  and  order  Its 
forces  to  come  home. 


CONORESS  MUST  SET  GUIDELINES 
FOR  FUTURE  REDISTRICTING 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    I*KW    TOKX 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVES 
.„    Wednesday.  June  4.  1969 

'  &fr- DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  bipar- 
tisan group  of  New  York  Members  of 
the  House  Joined  me  Tuesday  in  sponsor- 
ing legislation  to  establish  guidelines  for 
future  congressional  redistdcting. 

No  guidelines  exist  In  law  now  and  it 
has  become  essential  that  Congress  act 
In  the  light  of  the  many  harassing 
court  challenges  which  have  resulted 
from  the  original  one-man.  one-vote  rul- 
iM  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

Our  proposal  is  to  set  a  leeway  for  each 
district  of  2' 2  percent  in  population 
above  or  below  the  mean  average  for  the 
districts  in  a  State.  In  New  York  State, 
for  example,  the  mean  average  for  the  41 
districts  under  the  1960  decennial  cen- 
sus was  409.324. 

As  the  court  decisions  stand  today, 
new  congressional  districts  must  have 
zero  variance  from  the  mean  average. 
This  is  ridiculous  and  completely  un- 
realistic, yet  this  is  the  way  the  court 
decisions  have  left  the  situation  in  the 
absence  of  legislative  directive. 

If  the  States  are  to  avoid  endless 
harassment  after  the  redistricting  up- 
on the  basis  of  the  1970  decennial  cen- 
sus, it  is  mandatory  that  Congress  enact 
legislation  to  install  reasonable  guide- 
lines in  law. 

It  is  not  the  job  of  the  court  to  set  the 
guidelines,  it  is  the  job  of  the  Congress 
The  endless  court  challenges  which  have 
faced  New  York  and  other  States  in  the 
past  several  years  make  indelibly  clear 
the  necessity  for  putting  specific  guide- 
lines into  law. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  courts  seem 
to  be  attributing  greater  validity  to  cen- 
sus data  than  is  the  Census  Bureau  itself. 
The  Census  Bureau  itself  acknowledges 
that  its  population  headcount  in  1950 
and  1960  was  only  97  percent  accurate. 

What  is  more,  today's  extremely  mo- 
bile population  makes  census  figures  out- 
dated before  they  are  compiled.  Thus  the 
Court's  zero- target — or  as  the  Court 
says:  'absolute  e<juality"— is  actually 
unattainable  across  the  board 

Setting  a  2 'i -percent  variation  allow- 
ance is  within  the  range  of  census  data 
accuracy  and  will  permit  the  States  to 
have  slight  leeway  that  can  avoid  much 
disruption  to  normal  geographic  lines. 
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The  Suprfme  Court's  ruling  in  April 
this  year  has  forced  the  State  to  begin 
preparations  for  another  million-dollar 
congressional  reapportionment  of  the 
State  for  the  1970  election. 

The  Court  ruled  that  the  State's  1988 
redlstrictlng  did  not  meet  the  Court's 
zero- variance  Interpretetlon.  although 
the  redlstrictlng  plan  was  approved  at 
the  time  by  a  lower  Federal  court. 

Our  bill  also  Includes  a  section  aimed 
at  avoiding  the  necessity  for  another  re- 
dlstrictlng in  New  York  in  advance  of 
the  1970  decennial  census. 

It  provides  that  any  State  whose  pres- 
ent districts  In  Congress  are  within  10 
■percent  of  the  average  shall  be  consid- 
ered the  districts  for  the  November  1970 
election.  New  York  meets  this  criteria 
with  a  variance  of  about  6  percent  each 
way. 

I  recognize  that  for  New  York  to  avoid 
the  new  redlstrictlng  for  the  1970  elec- 
tion, even  under  the  provision  of  this  bill. 
New  York  would  have  to  ask  the  Supreme 
Court  to  set  aside  its  earlier  ruling  In  the 
light  of  the  legislation. 

Whether  the  Court  would  agree  re- 
mains to  be  seen,  but  I  believe  the  effort 
should  be  made  since  the  special  redis- 
tricUng  will  cost  the  SUte  about  a  mil- 
lion dollars  and  will  be  done  on  the 
ridiculous  basis  of  census  data  that  are 
nearly  10  years  old. 

New  York  State  will  need  to  redlstrlct 
again  on  the  basis  of  the  1970  census 
because  the  State  is  expected  to  lose  one 
or  more  districts  under  national  reap- 
portionment. 

The  most  Important  Job  for  Congress — 
and  the  sooner  the  better — is  to  put 
specific  guidelines  in  law  so  that  New 
York  and  other  States  will  know  ex- 
actly in  their  1971  redlstrictlng  what  is 
the  maximum  variance  from  the  State 
average. 

Cosponsors  of  the  bill  with  me  Include: 
Messrs.  Addabbo.  Biacgi.  Bingham.  But- 
ton, Farbstein.  Halpern.  Hanley.  Hast- 
ings. HoRTON.  King.  McEwen.  Ottinger, 
PncE.  Powell.  Stratton,  and  WoLrr,  all 
of  New  York. 


June  4,  1969 


SECRET  DIPLOMACY— THE 
ENEMY'S  ADVANTAGE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  4.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
Public  Affairs  Bulletin— 6157  Kellogg 
Drive.  McLean.  Va.  22101— Gen.  Thomas 
A.  Lane,  U.S.A.P..  Vetired,  presents  a  most 
enlightening  view  of  secretly  negotiated 
international  agreements  and  reminds  us 
that  this  type  of  defeatist  diplomacy.  In- 
consistent with  American  principles,  can 
only  serve  as  another  weapon  for  the 
enemy  in  pursuing  the  ultimate  downfall 
of  these  United  States. 

I  include  General  Lane's  June  10  Public 
Affairs  Bulletin  in  the  Ricoto: 

U.S  OovnNMZNT  DisnvsTS  TH«  Pbople 

Washington —Years  ago.  In  revulsion 
agaUut  the  YalU  and  other  agreements  nego- 
Uated  by  a  sick  Pre«tdcnt,  the  American  peo- 
ple clamored  for  "open  covenants  openly  ar- 
rived at".  The  people  felt  that  their  repre- 


sentaUves  should  stand  forthrlghUy  for  what 
was  honorable  and  reasonable,  that  secret 
agreemenu  could  only  be  damaging  to  their 
interest. 

Today  our  President  says  that  open  diplom- 
acy Is  not  practicable.  Our  diplomats  havs 
persuaded  him  that  progress  can  be  mad* 
only  In  secret  negotiations.  In  recent  decades 
some  practical  adjustmento  of  Interest  have 
been  reached  with  the  Soviet  Union  throueh 
such  Ulks 

The  error  In  thU  resort  to  secret  dipioro. 
acy  Is  that  we  accept  the  Soviet  sUndard  of 
International  conduct.  We  negotiate  secretly 
while  they  revile  us  publicly.  It  U  demean, 
ing  to  engage  In  such  Ulks  at  all. 

When  diplomacy  had  higher  standards  of 
objectivity,  friends  and  enemies  were  rec- 
ognlzed  and  treated  accordingly.  Enemies 
were  opposed  until  they  changed  their  atti- 
tudes. It  would  have  been  dishonest  to  pre- 
tend to  your  own  people  that  an  enemy  har- 
bored no  evil  designs  against  you. 

Why  does  the  United  States  bow  to  Soviet 
diplomacy  which  makes  a  mockery  of  our 
principles?  We  say  we  are  not  Interested  in 
words,  only  In  deeds.  But  Soviet  leaders 
know  the  importance  of  words  in  shaping  the 
minds  of  men  If  the  Soviet  Union  Insists  on 
prosecuUng  the  propaganda  war,  we  should 
win  that  war  before  turning  to  other  issues 
We  should  expose  the  cynical  fraud  of  « 
communism  which  promises  Utopia  and  de- 
livers a  dungeon 

Par  from  winning  the  propaganda  war  we 
are  not  even  fighting  it.  We  have  abandoned 
the  field  to  the  enemy.  Our  officials  never 
speak  harshly  to  Soviet  counterparts  They 
have  based  their  hopes  of  peace  on  avoiding 
offense  to  the  enemy.  It  Is  futile  to  suppose 
that  expressions  of  firm  resolution  can  offset 
the  effect  of  such  behavior.  Negotiation  un- 
der such  conditions  can  only  be  a  process  of 
surrender. 

This  shameful  posture  of  our  diplomacy  in- 
fluences other  traditional  attitudes  in  gov- 
ernment Because  our  leaders  seek  to  avoid 
otTenae  to  the  other  side,  they  must  try 
to  suppress  domesUc  attitudes  In  conflict 
with  their  policy.  They  must  keep  the  real 
dimensions  of  Soviet  aggression  from  the 
American  people  for  fear  that  the  people, 
fully  Informed,  would  compel  the  govern- 
ment to  oppose  Soviet  expansionism  Every 
abrasive  facet  of  our  confrontation  with  the 
Soviet  Union  is  concealed  or  misrepresented. 
This  Is  the  nature  of  American  politics  to- 
day. Our  leaders,  ably  seconded  by  our  news 
media,  have  embraced  the  false  thesU  that 
stopping  Soviet  aggression  would  lead  to 
nuclear  war.  They  can  avoid  the  confronta- 
tion they  fear  only  by  keeping  the  truth  from 
the  American  people.  This  Is  the  heart  of  the 
credibility  crisis  In  our  society. 

In  the  May  34  Issue  of  Human  Events. 
PhyllU  Schiafly  and  Chester  Ward  called  up- 
on President  Nixon  to  publish  the  strategic 
war  plans  of  the  Soviet  Union  delivered  to  us 
In  1961  by  Colonel  Oleg  Penkovsky,  a  senior 
officer  of  Soviet  Military  Intelligence.  Pen- 
kovsky was  discovered  and  executed.  Presi- 
dents Kennedy  and  Johnson  kept  the  Soviet 
plans  secret.  Exposure  would  have  been  In- 
consistent -vlth  their  courUhlp  of  Soviet  fa- 
vor. It  would  have  aroused  public  concern 
and  forced  our  presidents  to  change  their 
policies.  That  is  why  the  people  could  not  be 
trusted  with  Information  of  enemy  plans. 
Mrs.  Schiafly  and  Admiral  Ward  argued  co- 
gently that  the  Information  should  have  been 
publicized  long  ago  to  Inform  our  people 
about  the  nature  and  Intentions  of  the  en- 
enay  we  face. 

President  Nixon  can  never  be  credible  while 
he  adheres  to  the  Johnson  standard  of  di- 
plomacy. He  must  retiurn  government  to  the 
old  standard  of  revealing  all  Information 
which  does  not  compromise  our  own  security 
and  adjusting  diplomacy  to  the  judgments 
of  the  American  people. 

A  President  who  does  not  trust  the  Ameri- 
can people  cannot  be  trtisted  by  them,  nils 
Is  the  Johnson  lesson. 


June  i,  1969 


THE  SHIRTING  BALANCE  OF 
NUCLEAR  POWER 


HON.  DONALD  W.  RIEGLE,  JR. 

or   mCHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  4, 19€9 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
I  have  serious  reservations  about  the  de- 
ployment of  the  ABM  system  at  this  time, 
I  do  feel  that  both  sides  of  the  issue  must 
be  thoroughly  discussed  and  evaluated. 
Along  this  line.  I  am  submitting  for  the 
Record  today  some  thoughtful  remarks 
prepared  by  a  proponent  of  the  ABM 
system.  The  author,  Mr.  Richard  J. 
Whalen  of  the  Center  for  Strategic  and 
International  Studies,  has  set  forth  a 
thoughtful  case  which  I  believe  should  be 
incorporated  in  the  public  dialog.  The 
text  of  his  rematiu  follows: 

THX   SHDTING    BALANCX    op   NUCIXAB   POWZK 

(By  Richard  J.  Whalen) 

X 

Gentlemen,  it  Is  an  honor  and  privilege  to 
be  with  you  in  the  Grove  today. 

My  friend.  Admiral  Arlelgh  Burke,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Center  for  Strategic  and  Inter- 
national Studies,  told  me  l>efore  I  left  Wash- 
ington: "Dick,  the  Bohemian  Club  has  a 
rule — they  don't  talk  business  while  they're 
m  the  Grove." 

Obviously,  the  rule  does  not  apply  to  the 
public  business.  Under  our  democratic  sys- 
tem of  government.  It  Is  ultimately  we  who 
determine  the  basic  policies,  and  thus  the 
destiny,  of  our  country.  We  meet  In  this  mag- 
nificent forum  as  free  men  to  consider  a 
vitally  Important  piece  of  public  business. 

Sometime  this  summer.  Congress  will  vote 
on  President  Nixon's  proposal  to  begin  de- 
ployment of  the  Safeguard  antlbalUstlc  mis- 
sile system.  Since  Mr.  Nixon  announced  his 
decision  in  March,  a  national  debate  has  been 
raging  on  the  ABM.  It  Is  our  responsibility  to 
Inform  ourselves  on  this  Issue,  make  a  judg- 
ment, and  then  make  our  views  known  to 
those  who  represent  us  In  Washington. 

The  Immediate  questions  before  Congress 
are  narrow  In  scope:  whether  or  not  to  be- 
gin construction  of  ABM  defenses  around 
two  Mlnuteman  bases  In  Montana  and  North 
Dakota:  and  whether  or  not  to  acquire  the 
additional  sites  that  would  be  needed  In  later 
phases  of  the  Safeguard  program,  should  the 
decision  be  made  In  the  future  to  go  ahead 
with  a  full  deployment. 

Much  of  the  debate  on  these  questions  has 
been  politically  inspired,  emotional,  and 
confusing  In  Ita  technical  complexity.  It  Is 
very  easy  to  Ignore  the  whole  argument, 
trusting  that  the  experts  will  thrash  out 
their  differences  and  the  politicians  will 
reach  some  comprooalse.  This  attitude  Is  re- 
flected In  an  early  Gallup  poll,  which  showed 
almost  two-thirds  of  those  polled  having  no 
opinion  on  the  ABM.  Americans  generally 
seem  to  believe  that  not  very  much  is  at 
stake. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  stake  In  the  ABM 
dispute  Is  enormously  greater  than  many 
recognize.  Indeed,  we  may  be  deciding  now 
what  kind  of  world  we  will  be  living  In  ten 
years  from  now.  and  perhaps  whether  Amer- 
ica and  other  free  societies  will  survive  In 
the  world  of  the  late  19708. 

In  my  conservations  around  the  coun- 
try. I  find  that  Americans  of  all  persuasions 
are  becoming  weary  of  involvement  In  the 
late  of  other  nations.  We  are  anxious  to 
turn  inward  and  devote  attention  and  re- 
sources to  the  Ills  of  our  own  strife-torn  so- 
ciety. Our  disillusionment  grows  out  of  our 
agonizing  national  experience  In  Vietnam, 
where  we  are  waging  the  longest  and  least 
popular  war  In  our   history.  Our  thoughts 
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of  the  future  are  strongly  colored  by  Viet- 
nam's domestic  backwash  of  student  unrest 
and  mass  protest.  We  want  an  end  to  all 
that,  as  swiftly  as  possible.  And  while  we  are 
at  It,  we  want  an  end  to  dubious  foreign  en- 
tanglements that  might  lead  to  another  Viet- 
nam and  further  domestic  upheaval.  We 
want.  In  a  word,  peace. 

Unfortunately,  history  la  not  like  an  in- 
dulgent parent,  who  gives  us  what  we  want 
when  we  want  It.  The  world  of  our  desires 
remains  distant  from  the  world  of  reality, 
and  It  may  elude  us  entirely  If  we  fall  to  see 
our  present  situation  clearly  and  act  accord- 
ingly. 

The  changing  mood  of  America  has  not 
gone  unnoticed  overseas.  When  I  was  In 
Western  Europe  early  this  year,  participat- 
ing In  a  study  of  the  Impact  on  NATO  of  the 
Soviet  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia,  I  found 
that  European  officials,  scholars,  and  strat- 
egists were  keenly  interested  In  the  capture 
of  the  PtLeblo.  Although  they  were  too  polite 
to  express  It  In  so  many  words,  the  source 
of  their  concern  was  obvious.  They  were  ask- 
ing themselves:  If  the  United  States  could 
not  go  to  the  assistance  of  a  warship  bearing 
Its  own  flag,  would  It  come  to  our  aid  In  a 
time  of  crisis? 

Since  then,  the  North  Koreans  have  com- 
mitted an  even  more  brazen  and  murderous 
outrage,  and  the  United  States  has  done 
nothing  about  It.  From  Japan  to  West  Ger- 
many, our  allies  have  l>ecome  more  appre- 
hensive. Of  course,  they  publicly  praise  our 
restraint.  Privately,  however,  they  are  pre- 
paring for  a  time  when  the  pledges  of  the 
United  States  may  prove  unreliable. 

In  Its  annual  survey  of  the  global  military 
and  political  scene,  the  Institute  for  Stra- 
tegic Studies  m  London  said  this  spring: 
"The  future  historian  may  mark  the  year 
1968  as  the  close  of  a  twenty-year  era  of 
American  history  In  which  .  .  .  the  pattern 
of  International  politics  had  to  a  very  large 
extent  been  determined  by  American  policy 
alone."  Further  on.  the  Institute  reported 
as  a  fact  "the  end  of  the  American  desire 
and  ability  to  be  the  universal  and  domi- 
nant power." 

If  this  Is  Indeed  a  fact,  and  the  visible 
evidence  supports  It,  we  have  entered  a 
period  of  transition  toward  an  unknown 
destination.  One  kind  of  world  order  Is  end- 
ing and  something  else,  unclear  and  uncer- 
tain, is  emerging.  This  great  change  forms 
the  broader  framework  of  the  ABM  decision. 
II 
Let  us  look  at  the  world  order  which 
America  dominated. 

It  grew  out  of  the  Second  World  War,  the 
first  truly  global  conflict  In  mankind's  his- 
tory. The  United  States  alone  came  out  of 
that  destructive  war  much  stronger,  with  a 
monopoly  of  unprecedented  nuclear  power, 
but  without  any  clearcut  objectives.  If  we 
had  been  ambitious  and  ruthless,  we  then 
had  the  means  to  establish  a  worldwide 
empire. 

However,  we  were  armed,  not  for  con- 
quest, but  for  peaceful  cooperation.  We  were 
Inspired,  not  by  Imperialist  dreams,  but  by 
moral  idealism.  In  our  terrible  Innocence,  we 
regarded  other  peoples  as  essentially  Amer- 
icans at  heart,  lacking  only  the  experience 
in  democracy  and  the  material  prosperity 
necessary  to  fulfill  what  we  assumed  was  a 
universal  aspiration. 

In  spite  of  ourselves,  we  soon  acquired  an 
empire  of  a  sort.  We  fell  heir  to  the  wreckage 
of  other  empires.  We  assumed  the  obliga- 
tion of  defending  war-ravaged  allies  and 
former  enemies  alike.  Practically  to  every  na- 
tion seeking  It.  we  extend  our  promise  of 
protection,  asking  almost  nothing  In  return. 
And  we  sealed  this  one-sided  bargain  with 
a  fantastic  outpouring  of  material  aid. 

To  be  svire,  there  was  a  motive  of  self- 
interest  mixed  with  our  Idealism.  After  the 
Iron  Curtain  fell  on  Eastern  Europe,  we 
sought  to  protect  ourselves  against  the  po- 
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tential  threat  of  Communist  expansion,  es- 
pecially In  divided  Europe.  But  the  reality 
of  the  period  we  call  the  Cold  War,  as  we 
look  back  on  It,  was  overwhelming  American 
strength  and  obvious  Communist  weakness. 
We  had  the  power  to  enforce  the  restraining 
lines  we  drew. 

The  exception  proving  this  rule  was  Korea. 
There,  the  Communists  were  uncertain  as 
to  where  America  had  drawn  the  line,  and 
uncertainty  tempted  them  Into  a  miscalcu- 
lation. Americans  were  frustrated  by  this 
strange  "limited  war,"  but  It  seemed  virtually 
a  disaster  to  Communist  strategists — an  ad- 
venture leading  to  grave  setbacks.  For  as  a 
result  of  the  Korean  War,  the  United  States 
embarked  on  a  policy  of  (lermanent  mobili- 
zation and  rapidly  built  a  large  peacetime 
military  establishment.  We  also  built  a  net- 
work of  bases  around  the  Communist  camp. 
From  the  early  1960s  to  the  early  1960s,  al- 
though there  was  much  Ideological  bluster 
from  the  Communist  camp  and  continual 
probing  along  the  line,  the  vast  superiority 
of  American  military  power,  especially  nu- 
clear pKjwer.  enforced.  If  not  genuine  peace, 
at  least  a  favorable  truce.  Under  our  nuclear 
umbrella,  our  conventional  land  and  sea 
forces  could  Intervene  at  will  In  local  trouble 
spots.  We  may  recall,  as  an  illustration  of 
America's  freedom  of  movement  In  those 
years,  the  intervention  In  Lebanon  In  1958. 
when  Marines  waded  ashore  to  be  greeted  by 
Ice  cream  peddlers  and  girls  In  bikinis. 

Of  course,  we  respected  both  sides  of  the 
line  between  East  and  West.  When  antl- 
Communlst  uprisings  occurred  In  East 
Germany,  Poland,  and  Hungry,  we  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  pleas  for  help  from  the 
captive  nations.  The  Republicans  who  had 
attacked  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  the 
Yalta  agreements  so  long  and  loud,  in  the 
end,  confirmed  that  Eastern  Europe  lay 
within  the  Soviet  sphere. 

More  than  that:  the  United  States  began 
looking  hopefully  toward  the  Soviet  Union 
as  a  partner  in  maintaining  the  stability  of  a 
divided  world.  When.  In  1956,  France  and 
Great  Britain,  intervened  in  the  Middle  East 
and  occupied  the  Suez  Canal,  we  Joined  with 
the  Soviets  in  condemning  our  allies  and 
forced  their  withdrawal.  It  was  then  that 
Britain's  Harold  Macmlllan  sent  a  terse, 
cryptic  message  to  his  old  friend,  President 
Elsenhower :  "OVER  TO  YOU." 

Over  to  us,  at  our  insistence,  came  full  re- 
sponsibility for  policing  the  non-Communist 
world.  Our  allies,  who  had  recovered  to  the 
point  where  they  might  have  shared  some 
of  our  peace-keeping  burdens,  wer*  told,  in 
effect,  don't  bother.  i 

m 
.Jfow,  let  us  look  at  how  this  world  order 
dominated  by  America  began  to  change. 

In  the  perspective  of  history,  the  events 
of  a  year  or  even  a  decade  lose  much  of  their 
significance.  What  matters  Is  the  decisive 
event,  the  turning-point,  and  the  new  trend 
It  Indicates. 

According  to  the  conventional  wisdom, 
such  a  decisive  event  occurred  In  October. 
1962,  when,  under  the  American  threat  of 
nuclear  retaliation,  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
moved Its  offensive  nuclear  mlBsUes  from 
Cuba.  Out  of  this  crisis,  we  are  told,  came  a 
tacit  understanding,  not  only  between  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  Premier  Khruschev  but 
their  successors  as  well,  that  neither  side 
would  again  push  its  ambitions  to  the  brink 
of  nuclear  war.  Their  common,  overriding 
stake  was  survival.  ■ 

The  Cuban  missile  crisis  did  ^represent  a 
turning-point.  But  I  strongly  dli»agree  with 
the  conventional  wisdom.  The  Soviet  leaders 
were  frightened  by  the  risk  of  niitlear  war, 
but  there  Is  no  evidence  that  they  were  con- 
verted to  the  cause  of  peace.  We  are  no  closer 
to  detente  than  we  were  seven  years  ago. 
Meanwhile,  the  Soviets — and  thU,  I  believe. 
Is  the  true  turning-point — are  very  close 
Indeed  to  gaining  nuclear  superiority. 
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Tb«  h*M  at  ImtAnt  myth  obacurM  the  wsy 
In  whleb  tba  Cuban  m]Mll«  criala  wis  aotu- 
•ny  rvaolTtd.  Tb«  8ot1«^  Union  bud  it  th* 
tlm*  f«w«r  th*n  76  lnt«rcontLnentAl  iMUlstIc 
mlaiUM,  wlilcb  ««r«  Tulncrible  to  atUek.  It 
bactaa  down  b«for*  our  mAnlfMt  noelaftr 
•apalQmty.  Bven  if  th«  Sort***  b*<l  b««n 
mmd  enougb  to  Att«ck  flnt.  uid  KliruabcbaT 
was  no  DUd  man.  w«  had  th«  maana  uttarly 
to  daatroy  the  Sorlat  Union  aa  a  modem  na- 
tion. And  tba  threat  of  euch  deatructlon,  aa 
Secretary  of  Defense  IKcNamarm  later  teatl- 
fled.  w«s  tbe  only  reason  for  the  humlllatlnf 
Sonet  withdrawal  of  their  mlaallee. 

Preeldent  Kennedy  carefully  saw  to  It  that 
Khruahcher's  humiliation  waa  not  com- 
plete: by  agreeing  to  retreat,  Khrushchev 
gained.  a«  he  later  boaated,  an  American 
guarantee  that  no  further  attempt  wo\Ud  be 
nude  to  oTerthrow  Castro's  regime.  This  waa 
the  concrete  outcome  of  the  mlsalle  crlala: 
an  American  agreement  to  tolerate  what  bad 
earlier  been  branded  Intolerable:  a  baae  for 
Communtat  aubTcralon  within  tbe  Western 
Hemlaphere. 

Thus,  while  we  respected  the  Communist 
sphere,  the  Soviets  did  not  respect  ours.  While 
we  took  as  the  objective  of  our  military  power 
the  maintenance  of  the  status  qvio.  they  took 
9*  th^to  the  overthrow  of  the  status  quo. 
l^lle;^  IdentlOed  nuclear  war  as  tbe  great- 
eat  danger,  they  Identined  nuclear  Inferiority 
aa  the  greateat  obstacle  to  their  ambitions. 
I  do  not  use  the  advantage  of  hindsight 
In  stating  these  conclusions.  Immediately  fol- 
lowing the  mlsalle  crlals.  Soviet  leaders  stated 
their  views  plainly  The  Soviet  Minister  of 
Defense,  the  late  Marshal  Rodlon  Mallnovsky, 
declared  that  the  U3S.R.  had  to  accelerate 
Its  efforts  to  exploit  the  strategic  potentials 
of  modem  science  and  technology.  He  prom- 
ised: 

"We  do  not  intend  to  fall  behind  in  de- 
velopment or  be  Inferior  to  our  probable 
enemies  in  any  way.  ...  In  tbe  competition 
for  quaUty  of  armament  In  the  future  .  . 
(our)  superiority  will  ever  more  Increaae." 
But  we  Ignored  such  words  as  empty  saber- 
rattUng.  We  listened  Instead  to  the  much 
more  encouraging  words  of  President  Ken- 
nedy, who  described  peace  as  "the  necessary 
rational  end  of  rational  men."  Speaking  at 
American  University  in  June.  11>«3.  the  Presi- 
dent expressed  the  belief  that  the  United 
States  could  Inlluence  the  Soviet  Union  by 
example.  "We  must  conduct  our  affairs  In 
such  a  way,"  be  declared,  "that  It  becomes  In 
tbe  Communists'  interest  to  agree  on  a  genu- 
ine peace."  This  would  not  come  about  Im- 
mediately he  concluded,  but  "at  least  we  can 
help  make  the  world  safe  for  diversity." 

The  echo  of  Woodrow  Wilson  struck  a  deep 
response  among  the  Idealistic,  optimistic 
American  people.  We  had  never  surrendered 
our  belief  that  an  Inherent  harmony  exuts 
among  all  men  and  nations,  if  only  they 
win  seek  to  understand  each  other.  Our  vi- 
sion was  of  a  world  naturally  tending  toward 
peace.  As  long  as  our  power  was  vastly  su- 
perior and  our  enemies  were  deterred  we 
could  Imagine  that  our  vision  was  being  ful- 
filled. 

But  the  vision  of  the  world  held  by  tbe 
men  who  succeeded  Khrushchev  was  of  a 
world  naturally  tending  toward  conflict,  ac- 
cording to  the  doctrines  of  Marzlsm-Len- 
inlsm.  TO  say  this  Is  not  to  deny  the  pos- 
sibility of  change  within  the  Soviet  Union; 
U  U  merely  to  Inject  realism  where  wishful 
thinking  runs  rampant  The  evolutionary 
softening  of  the  attitudes  of  Soviet  leaders 
must  Inevitably  take  generations,  for  the 
CommuiUst  system  rigorously  promotes  or- 
thodoxy and  gixards  the  apparatus  by  which 
the  ruling  elite  reproduces  Itself. 

For  seven  years,  under  Presidents  Kennedy 
and  Johnson.  Robert  S  McNamara  ser  ed  as 
Secretary  of  Defense,  becoming  perhaps  the 
most  Inffuentlal  Cabinet  member  In  our  his- 
tory. He  believed  the  United  Sutes  could 
anticipate   a   softening   of   Soviet   attitudes 
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before  It  oocurrsd.  We  attsmptsd  to  Influence 
the  stratsftc  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union  by 
our  example.  We  stabuixed  the  number  of 
our  land-  and  sea- based  offensive  mlasllM.  We 
steadily  reduced  spending  for  strategic  forces, 
dropping  from  ail  3  bllUon  In  loaa  to  M.8 
billion  by  lOM.  We  scrapped  many  advanced 
projects  and  stretcbed-out  others  The  aim 
of  our  research  and  development  effort  was 
shtftsd  awmy  from  innovation,  which  was 
deemed  provocative  to  the  Soviets,  and  to- 
ward refinement  of  exisUng  weapons.  We 
were  determined  not  to  lead  an  arms  race, 
which  was  praiseworthy.  But  we  were  also 
told  by  prominent  scientists,  who  aggressively 
ventured  Into  politics,  that  even  a  techno- 
logical race  was  futile:  we  had  reached  a 
"plateau."  That  was  dangerously  untrue. 

Thtis.  tbe  dubious  objective  of  our  for- 
eign policy,  preserving  the  status  quo,  filtered 
back  Into  our  defense  policy,  which  adopted 
as  Its  goal  a  nuclear  stalemate.  Yet  It  was  only 
the  sustained  effort  to  preserve  our  superi- 
ority, technological  aa  well  aa  mlUtary.  that 
made  possible  our  static  foreign  policy. 

While  the  United  States  declined  to  exer- 
cise the  InltUtlve  In  strategic  weapons,  the 
Soviet  Union  bent  every  effort  toward  seising 
It.  The  Sovleta  developed  and  deployed  as 
rapidly  as  possible  not  only  offensive  missiles 
but  also  the  first  antlbalUstlc  missile  system 
In  the  world.  The  ofBclal  reaction  from  Secre- 
tary McNamara  was  approval.  It  seemed  ob- 
vious to  him  that  the  Sovleta  were  seeking 
the  same  capability  we  had  attained  earlier: 
an  Assured  Destruction  capability — that  Is, 
the  ability  to  ride  out  a  first  strike  and  then 
retaliate  so  devastatlngly  that  the  enemy, 
weighing  the  damage  he  could  not  prevent, 
would  be  deterred  from  striking.  No  one  knew 
what  level  of  damage  the  Sovleta  would  deem 
"unacceptable,"  but  Secretary  McNamara 
ventured  what  seemed  to  him  a  "reasonable" 
assumption:  The  destruction  of  one-fifth  to 
one-fourth  of  tbe  Soviet  Union's  population 
and  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  Ita  Industrial 
capacity,  he  declared,  "would  certainly  rep- 
resent Intolerable  punishment." 

Secretary  McNamara.  an  extremely  able 
and  intalllgent  man.  was  also  an  Intellectually 
arrogant  man.  Because  he  was  so  thoroughly 
persuaded  of  the  logic  of  Assured  Destruc- 
tion, which  he  could  "prove"  by  using  sta- 
tistical tables,  he  assumed  the  Soviet  defense 
planners  would  also  be  persuaded.  He  scoffed 
at  the  early  Soviet  ABM  defenses.  Indeed,  he 
lectured  the  Sovleta  directly  In  his  public 
statamenta.  "If  our  assumption  that  the  So- 
vleta are  also  striving  to  achieve  an  Assured 
Destruction  capability  Is  correct,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  It  Is,  then  In  all  probability 
all  we  would  accomplish  by  deploying  ABM 
systems  against  one  another  would  be  to  In- 
crease greatly  our  respective  defense  expendi- 
tures, without  any  gain  In  real  security  for 
either  side." 

The  Sovleta.  under  men  like  Marshal 
Mallnovsky.  weren't  listening  —  and  why 
should  they?  Tfiey  alone  were  responsible  for 
defending  the  Soviet  Union.  If  technology 
promised  to  make  a  defense  against  missiles 
possible,  they  would  conunlt  the  nation's  re- 
Botirces  to  making  it  as  effective  as  they 
could.  Soviet  leaders,  such  as  Premier  Kosy- 
gln.  publicly  declared  that  antlballlstlc  mU- 
sUes  were  not  provocative.  What  was  wrong 
with  preventing  the  deaths  of  mUUons  of 
people  In  the  event  of  a  nuclear  war?  The 
American  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  agreed  with 
Kosygln.  and  twice  unanimously  recom- 
mended that  the  Unltad  States  go  ahead  with 
deployment  of  Its  own  antlballlstlc  missile 
system,  but  Secretary  McNamara  overruled 
them. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense,  so  Intrigued  with 
his  brilliant  logic,  became  a  man  In  the  grip 
of  a  fixed  Idea.  Because  he  believed  there 
was  no  point  In  the  Sovleta'  attempting  to 
achieve  nuclear  superiority,  he  predicted  flat- 
ly that  they  would  stop  building  offensive 
missiles.  As  Ista  as  1966,  he  said  they  had 


given  up  the  attempt  to  match  our  missile 
fores  In  slae.  Bat  the  Soviets,  once  again,  dis- 
appointed Mr.  MoHamara.  They  not  only  con- 
tinued their  buildup,  they  aooelarated  it 
Sovtat  mlsalls  production  stugad  abaaA.  fram 
an  annual  rate  of  perhaps  40  In  1963  to  • 
rate  of  close  to  300  In  1968. 

Today,  the  Soviets  have  surpaaasd  us  in 
the  number  of  land-bassd  mlssUas.  They  have 
built  and  are  continuing  to  build,  a  largs 
force  of  8S-e  mlssUes.  each  capable  of  de> 
Uverlng  28  megatons  with  a  high  degree  of 
accuracy.  They  are  building  nuclear  sub- 
marines similar  to  our  Polaris.  They  have 
damonstrated  ths  capability  of  putting  nu- 
clear weapons  Into  orbit.  ThU  buUdup  u  the 
result  of  having  out-spent  the  United  States 
by  better  than  two- to-one  on  strategic  nu- 
clear  farces  during  the  1960b.  Just  as  Im- 
portant, the  Sovleta  are  very  close  to  achiev- 
ing technical  parity.  While  our  expenditures 
on  research  and  development  remained  stable 
In  the  1960s,  theirs  were  growing  by  more 
than  10  percent  a  year. 

Prom  the  mld-19608,  as  the  Sovleta  stub- 
bornly continued  to  deploy  both  offensive 
and  defensive  weapons,  Secretary  McNamara 
tried  to  hedge  against  growing  uncertainties 
by  Improving  the  quality  of  our  offensive 
mlssUes.  The  United  States  made  plans  to 
put  a  new  front-end  on  our  Mlnuteman  and 
Polaris  missile;,  consisting  of  several  war- 
heads, each  capable  of  being  guided  to  a  dif- 
ferent target.  The  mulUple  Independently- 
targeted  re-entry  vehicle,  known  as  MIRV, 
Introduced  a  radical  new  element  into  the 
strategic  nuclear  equation,  for  tbe  number 
of  missiles  alone  no  longer  determined  the 
balance  of  power.  Now,  each  Soviet  launcher 
became  merely  a  vehicle  to  carry  a  number 
of  warheads — how  many,  our  Intelligence 
satellites  could  not  tell  us. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  MIRV  was 
being  developed  In  our  highly  secret  labora- 
tories m  the  early  1060s,  at  tbe  very  time 
when  prominent  sclentlsta  were  asserting 
that  strategic  technology  had  reached  a  pla- 
teau. Also  coming  Into  view  at  that  time  were 
future  Improvemente  In  the  guidance  ac- 
curacy of  mlsallea  which  disarmament- 
minded  sclentlsta  not  only  failed  to  predict, 
but  said  were  Impossible.  In  this  age  of  sci- 
ence, we  accord  sclentlsta  a  unique  author- 
ity, even  In  areas  of  inherent  uncertainty 
and  In  fields  outalde  their  competence.  We 
are  especially  trusting  and  superstitious 
when  sclentlsta  tell  us  emphatically  that 
what  we  want  to  believe. 

rv 

Now.  we  come  to  what  may  l>e  called  the 
moment  of  truth,  the  beginning  of  the  ABM 
drama  that  soon  will  reach  a  climax  In  the 
Congress. 

When  the  Johnson  Administration  reluc- 
tantly decided  that  the  deployment  of  an 
antlballlstlc  missile  system  could  be  delayed 
no  further,  it  proposed  to  take  certain  neces- 
sary steps  for  preposterous  reasons  Secretary 
McNamara,  speaking  in  San  Francisco  in  the 
fall  of  1967.  announced  a  decision  to  deploy 
the  Sentinel  ABM  system,  as  It  was  then 
called,  around  major  American  cities  as  a  de- 
fense against  the  threat  from  Communist 
China  In  tbe  late  1970s.  In  passing,  he  men- 
tioned that  such  a  system  might  also  be  use- 
ful to  protect  our  Mlnuteman  missiles 
against  a  Soviet  attack. 

In  Congressional  hearings  that  winter,  ex- 
pert witnesses  demolished  the  nuclear  "Tel- 
low  Peril"  as  the  major  Justification  for 
deploying  an  ABM  system.  Obviously,  the 
only  threat  justifying  ABM  came  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  To  admit  the  existence  of 
such  a  threat,  however,  would  have  under- 
mined not  only  Secretary  McNamara's  logic 
and  the  deterrent  forces  based  on  it,  but 
also  tbe  Johnson  Admlnlatratlon'a  almost 
desperate  hopes  for  detente  and  for  Soviet 
assistance  In  getting  out  of  Vietnam  on  ac- 
ceptable terms. 
The    whole   debate   over   ABM.   therefore. 
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bas  baan  waiped  by  the  tyranny  of  fash- 
ionable (qilnlons.  Only  slowly,  by  stages 
which  have  needlessly  conftned  tha  Ameri- 
can public,  has  the  rationale  for  deploying  an 
ABM  system  been  brought  Into  conformity 
with  reality.  We  have  dropped  the  Idea  of 
defending  cities,  except  for  Washington,  and 
we  have  focuaad  on  the  potential  danger 
to  our   land-based   retaliatory   mlssUes. 

The  result  of  this  realUtic  policy  by  the 
Nixon  AdmlnUtratlon  has  been  to  open  up 
for  debate  the  intentions  at  tbe  Soviet 
Union.  Those  In  America  who  want  to  get  out 
of  Vietnam  tomorrow,  who  want  to  cut 
back  drastically  on  military  spending,  who 
want  to  retire  Into  self-indulgent  Isttlatlon-- 
all  those  who  have  a  strong  vested  Interest 
m  presinnlng  that  Soviet  intentions  are  be- 
nign are  emottonally  opposed  to  an  ABM 
system  based  on  a  prudent  asseaement  of 
Soviet  capabilities. 

Am  I  unfair  to  critics  of  the  Safeguard 
system?  Perhaps  to  some,  but  not  to  sucih 
leading  opponenta  as  Dr.  Jerome  Wlesner, 
who  commands  attention  as  the  formw  sci- 
ence adviser  to  President  Kennedy,  but  whose 
credentials  for  Judging  the  political  and  stra- 
tegic ImplicaUons  of  nuclear-weapons  are 
dubious. 

Karly  In  1967,  Dr.  Wlesner  and  I  spent 
much  of  an  afternoon  together,  discussing 
the  Issues  raised  by  ABM.  He  conceded  that 
the  idea  of  defending  Mlnuteman  silos 
might  have  a  great  deal  of  merit.  If  the 
Soviet  threat  Increased — as  It  has.  Toward 
the  end  of  our  Interview,  he  cautioned  me 
to  take  care  In  quoting  him.  It  was  surely  his 
right  to  be  quoted  accurately.  But  his  con- 
cern had  a  different  motive.  He  said  he  did 
not  want  his  words  presented  In  a  way  that 
would  offend  unnamed  parties  In  the  Soviet 
Union.  He  explained  that  he  went  to  the 
Soviet  Union  each  year,  keeping  up  oontacta 
made  at  the  Pugwash  disarmament  confer- 
ences, and  he  wished  to  be  permitted  to  enter 
the  country. 

I  must  confess  that  I  was  appalled.  Dr. 
Wlesner,  a  free  man  in  a  free  society,  hailed 
as  a  man  of  science  committed  to  free  In- 
quiry, was  perfectly  willing  to  censor  his 
opinions  In  order  to  please  the  authorities 
m  a  state  where  individual  freedom  did  not 
exist.  Ordinarily,  it  Is  wrong  to  look  beneath 
a  man's  argumenta  and  inquire  Into  his  mo- 
tives. But,  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  op- 
ponenta of  the  Safeguard  system,  I  must  ad- 
mit that  I  profoundly  distrust  their  motives. 
They  are  engaged  In  the  falsification  of  real- 
ity in  order  to  preserve  cherished  Illusions. 

V 

At  this  point,  we  may  briefly  consider  some 
of  tbe  opposing  argumenta  raised.  For  ex- 
ample, we  hear  speculation  that  the  Safe- 
guard system  will  cost  fantastic  sums  of 
money,  running  Into  the  scores  of  billions  of 
dollars.  Such  speculation  Is  intended  solely 
to  frighten  the  public.  For  the  first  year.  Safe- 
guard would  cost  about  $900  million.  The  Ad- 
ministration estimates  the  cost  of  a  full  de- 
ployment, between  now  and  the  mld-1970'B  at 
some  $8  billion.  That  works  out  to  around 
two  billion  dollars  a  year — which  Is  leas  than 
we  are  currently  spending  In  Vietnam  each 
month.  A  more  relevant  comparison  Is  this: 
The  average  annual  cost  of  the  full  Safe- 
guard program  Is  estimated  at  leas  than  one- 
fifth  what  the  United  States  was  spending 
for  defense  against  manned  bombers  at  the 
end  of  the  1070s.  Aa  we  grow  richer,  appar- 
entiy.  we  can  afford  to  do  leas  to  defend 
ourselves. 

The  Soviet  Union,  unhappily,  does  not 
share  this  curious  philosophy.  With  a  gross 
national  product  roughly  half  the  size  of  ours, 
the  Sovleta  maintain  a  level  of  defense  spend- 
ing at  least  equally  as  large — and  they,  of 
course,  are  not  consvimlng  $26  billion  a  year 
in  Vietnam. 

Consider  the  argument  that  Safeguard 
won't  work.  Eminently  qualified  experta 
testify  that  It  will  Indeed  work  in  meeting 
the  threat  against  which  It  Is  designed.  To 
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the  layman,  this  may  seem  a  standoff,  and 
perhaps  a  naaoa  for  waiting  until  we  are  cer- 
tain. Why  spend  money,  after  all,  on  some- 
thing thait  won't  do  the  Job? 

Tbe  essence  of  the  changing  strategic  sit- 
uation Is  uneertainty.  Judgmenta  concern- 
ing the  effectivenees  of  highly  complicated 
weapons  systems  are  inherentiy  uncertain. 
We  know  that  the  Sovleta  are  deploying  ex- 
tensive ABM  defenses — sixty-seven  rttes 
around  Moscow  alone — ^but  we  do  not  know 
how  effective  these  defenses  are.  Because 
w«  are  uncertain,  we  have  spent  billions 
of  dollars,  and  we  will  spend  billions  more, 
equipping  our  missiles  with  devices  enabling 
than  to  penetrate  Soviet  defenses.  To  tbe 
extent  that  the  Sovleta  have  forced  us  to 
make  these  expenditures,  and  to  the  extent 
that  we  reduce  the  payload  our  missiles  can 
deliver,  their  defenses  have  already  "worked" 
very  satisfactorily. 

In  the  task  of  strategic  analysis,  there  Is 
a  measurement  called  "the  cost-exchange 
ratio,"  which  expresses  the  relationahlp  be- 
tween offensive  and  defensive  costa.  Early  In 
tbe  1960b,  the  cost-exchange  ratio  was  offi- 
cially assumed  In  tbe  United  States  to  be 
about  100:1,  that  Is,  $100  spent  on  defense 
could  be  overcome  by  spending  only  an  ad- 
ditional dollar  on  improving  the  offense.  So 
rapidly  has  the  technology  of  defense  ad- 
vanced during  the  1060s  that  the  present 
cost-exchange  ratio  is  approximately  1:1  or 
parity.  Conceivably  further  technological  ad- 
vance or  a  breakthrough  we  cannot  antici- 
pate would  shift  the  ratio  decisively  In  favor 
of  the  defense.  If  we  do  not  now  begin  ABM 
deployment,  we  shall  be  prevented  from  dis- 
covering what  we  don't  know. 

But  this  is  heresy  among  those  who  have 
committed  thenaelves  and  our  security  to 
the  proposition  that,  in  the  nuclear  age,  the 
offense  possesses  an  eternal  advantage.  This 
profKjsltlon  underlies  our  present  strategic 
postvire.  The  difficulty  is  that  tbe  Sovleta 
seem  to  reject  the  proposition.  They  give 
every  indication  of  beUeving  precisely  the 
opposite — namely,  that  the  dynamic  force  of 
technology  can  carry  them  past  stalemate, 
or  parity,  and  provide  them  with  a  nuclear 
superiority  that  can  be  demonstrated  with- 
out war  and  exploited  to  achieve  poUtical 
objectives. 

This.  too.  Is  heresy  in  the  view  of  those 
who  until  recentiy  shaped  our  strategy.  They 
assimie  that  "superiority"  Is  a  meaningless 
concept  under  conditions  of  mutual  deter- 
rence. They  are  wrong.  Just  as  deterrence  1b 
a  state  of  mind — ^the  opponent's  state  of 
mind,  bo  the  concept  of  superiority  is  highly 
subjective.  The  Sovleta  know  from  bitter  ex- 
perience how  it  feels  to  be  Inferior.  In  their 
minds,  superiority  may  be  the  absence  of 
the  feeling  of  inferiority  and  freedom  from 
the  strategic  Inhibitions  It  Inspires.  When 
we  assess  the  Immense  Soviet  buildup,  with 
Ita  heavy  claim  on  scarce  resources,  it  Is  un- 
reasonable to  assume  that  they  have  Invested 
so  much  merely  to  draw  even  with  the  en- 
emy. The  Investment  imdoubtedly  has  been 
justified  on  the  basis  of  a  futiu-e  poUUcal 
payoff. 

If  the  Sovleta  should  come  to  believe  they 
possess  superiority,  how  might  they  demon- 
strate It?  Obviously.  In  a  confrontation  with 
the  United  States.  Such  a  showdown  could 
occur  in  the  explosive  Middle  East:  the  So- 
vleta might  extend  the  umbrella  of  their 
nuclear  deterrent  over  their  Arab  allies  in 
the  next  round  of  their  war  with  Israel.  Or 
a  confrontation  could  occur  over  the  fate  of 
the  symbolic  city  of  West  Berlin,  the  en- 
circled and  indefensible  western  enclave 
which  survives  only  because  of  the  American 
nuclear  guarantee.  Or  the  Sovleta,  just  to  be 
certain  the  world  did  not  miss  the  point, 
might  re-lntroduce  missiles  Into  Cuba  and 
announce  that  they  were  there  to  stay. 

VI 

We  cannot  predict  the  future;  we  can  only 
weigh  probabUlttes.  Dr.  PhlUp  E.  Mosely,  Pro- 
fessor of  International  Relations  and  Director 
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of  the  European  Institute  at  ColumbU  Uni- 
versity, who  has  devoted  TcmtAx  thought  to  the 
political  consequences  of  the  shifting  balance 
of  nuclear  power,  has  sounded  this  warning: 
"In  any  futiire  period  In  which  (the  Soviet 
Union)  might  attain  either  nuclear  equal- 
ity or  nuclear  superiority,  however  that  may 
be  measured  In  terms  of  the  ration  between 
offensive  and  defensive  systems,  we  would  be 
prudent  to  assume  that  Soviet  poUcy  would 
be  tempted  to  xmdertake  a  more  extensive, 
more  acute,  and  more  dangerous  range  of 
risks  In  order  to  pursue  Ito  declared  long- 
range  ambition  to  reshape  the  world  accord- 
ing to  ita  dogma." 

During  the  Cold  War.  we  took  very  se- 
riously the  threat  to  our  security  contained 
In  declared  Soviet  ambitions,  even  though  the 
Soviet   Union,    outside    Europe,   lacked    the 
means  to  fulfill  those  ambitions.  In  recent 
years,  the  Soviet  Union  has  begun  to  gain 
a  tnily  global  military  capability:   for  the 
first  time  In  Russian  hUtory,  Moscow  com- 
mands a  large  and  growing  blue-water  navy, 
the  classical  Instnoment  of  Imperialist  ex- 
pansion; the  Sovleta  have  entered  the  Medi- 
terranean in   strength,   they   dominate   the 
Middle  East  waterways,  and  they  are  moving 
toward    the   Persian   Gulf   and   the   Indian 
Ocean.  They  have  reactivated  their  sea-borne 
infantry,  slmUar  to  our  Marines,  and  built 
a  pair  of  helicopter  carriers,  the  nucle\is  of 
quick-reaction  forces  capable  of  local  Inter- 
vention.  Moreover,   in   justifying    their   oc- 
cupation of  Czechoslovakia,  the  Sovleta  have 
declared  the  doctrine  of  the  "limited  sover- 
eignty" of  states  within  the  Socialist  Com- 
monwealth, the  scope  of  which  Moscow  will 
define  as  evente  dictate.  It  may  be  extended 
to  embrace  not  only  the  Eastern  European 
satellites  but  any  socialist  state  in  the  world. 
While  the  Soviet  Union  moves  toward  ac- 
quiring the  means  of  global  maneuver  and 
intervention,  thus  fulfilUng  the  potential  of 
a  decade  ago,  the  perception  of  the  Soviet 
threat  within  the  United  States  has  decUned 
dramatically.  We  have  put  the  Cold  War  of 
the  1950s  behind  us.  and  we  arc  unable  or  un- 
willing to  recognize  that  a  quite  different, 
more  menacing  contest  has  succeeded  Itr— 
what  I  call  the  Second  Cold  War,  in  which  we 
confront,  not  a  weak  opponent  whose  chief 
weapon  la  propaganda,  but  a  very  strong  op- 
ponent who  challenges  us  face-to-face. 

Much  of  what  has  happened  to  the  United 
States  can  be  summarized  in  a  single  word: 
Vietnam.  While  we  have  been  utterly  pre- 
occupied with  the  tragic  war  in   Southeast 
Asia   the  Sovleta  have  been  free  to  move  in 
the  world  To  Soviet  strategista.  Vietnam  may 
appear  more  and  more  the  opposite  of  what 
Korea  was— an  historical  opportunity  to  seize 
global  dominance  while  the  United  States  is 
tied  dovm.  Contrary  to  the  wishful  thinking 
that  persista  in  Washington,  it  Is  difficult  to 
see  why  the  Soviets  should  want  the  Vietnam 
war  ended.  Supplying  the  North  Vietnamese 
costa  the  Soviet  Union  perhaps  a  billion  dol- 
lars a  year,  compared  with  the  United  States 
commitment  to  South  Vietnam  of  at  least  625 
bUlion  annually  and  545,000  men.  In  a  time 
of  rising  tension  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and   Communist   China,   America's  military 
presence  In  Southeast  Asia  serves  Moscow's 
vital  mtereste  by  keepUig  Peking  off-balance. 
Just  as  important,  the  Vietnam  war  has 
divided  and  demoralized  our  society.  Instead 
of  our  turning  to  meet  the  rising  Soviet  chal- 
lenge  In  our  anger  and  frustration  we  have 
turned  against  each  other.  Most  especially, 
we  have  turned  against  the  military  estab- 
lishment   and    practically    everything    con- 
nected with  national  defense.  The  mlUtary 
deserve  to  be  criticized  for  their  waste,  their 
bureaucratic  rigidity,  their  astonishing  na- 
ivete concerning  modem  revolutionary  war- 
fare, and  a  number  of  other  shortcomings. 
But  the  military  does  not  deserve  to  be  made 
the  scapegoat  for  the  faUings  of  an  entiia 
system  and  society. 

We  are  "down"  on  the  American  military 
today  as  part  of  a  general  deflation  of  our 
self-image.  In  a  time  of  runaway  prosperity. 
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tM  ar*  mink  In  m  paychologic*!  il»pr— inn 
tb»  Uk«  or  which  America  bM  Mldom  U  avw 
M(perUnc«d.  We  Mxue  that  we  are  losing  our 
^p.  both  at  home  and  abroMl.  We  are  mak- 
IBC  the  military  the  acapegoat  becauae.  for 
more  than  a  genera  Uon.  we  have  daflnad 
America's  power  and  poalUon  In  tarma  ot 
mlUtary  atrength.  Our  mlllUry  powar.  ao 
•nonaoua  and  Impreaalve.  haa  atood  aa  a 
•ubaUtute  for  hard  thought  concerning  tba 
nature  of  the  modem  world,  the  forma  of 
oonfllct  within  it,  and  the  uaaa  and  llnUU 
of  military  power. 

The  United  SUtea  haa  won  the  oonTan< 
tlonal  miutary  war  In  Vietnam,  but  It  la 
toeing  the  unoonventknai  political  war. 
Trapped  la  the  bablu  of  mind  of  another 
•**■  *^  *>•▼•  outfought  the  enemy,  but  he 
baa  out-thought  ua. 

On  the  domeatte  poUUcal  front,  where  the 
outcome  of  tba  reroluUonary  struggle  In 
Southeaat  AaU  may  ultimately  be  decided, 
wa  have  timpped  ouraelvea  m  comforting  U- 
inaioaa.  Aa  tbaee  hare  collapaed.  so  haa  our 
morale  and  our  self-image.  To  endure  the 
p»ln  of  power."  Stewart  Alaop  has  written. 
■■»  n«tton  needs  a  oonvlcUon  of  lu  own 
n|»taouaneaa.  Our  agonlaed  effort  to  prerent 
a  OoBununiat  minority  from  taking  oyer  by 
*••*•  l«-«outh  Vietnam  U  surely  at  leaat  aa 
Mgbtaawa  aa  ImperUl  Britain's  wars. 
And  yet  we  have  no  Kipling  to  celebrate  the 
w»r  In  Vietnam,  and  a  sense  of  o\ir  rlgbt- 
eouaneaa  la  precisely  what  we  wholly  lack.' 
We  are.  in  a  word,  (trained  of  tba  atutaln- 
inc  tdeallam  and  sense  of  mlsalon  with  which 
we  entered  ttie  world  and  aaaumad  leaderahlD 
only  a  generaUon  ago. 
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It  U  quite  different  with  the  Soviets  They 
are  a  rising  New  Class  of  convinced  Imperlal- 
UU.  full  of  a  sense  of  their  own  righteous- 
ness and  mthlesaly  willing  to  use  their 
power.  In  cheae  circumstances,  with  the 
United  SUtes  yearning  to  pull  back  and  the 
Soviet  Union  eager  to  move  forward,  the 
danger  of  nuclear  war  through  mUcalcula- 
tlon  U  growing.  Though  we  endlessly  argue 
over  Soviet  Intentions,  we  forget  that  they 
continually  aaaeaa  our  intentions  aa  well  If 
we  appear  bent  on  headlong  retreat  from 
world  pollUcs.  our  weakness  may  tempt  the 
Sovileu  Into  aggreaalon  and  confronutlon, 
with  possibly  dlsaatrou*  consequencea. 

We  are  living,  according  to  Mllovan  OjUaa 
In  "the  most  crucial  moment  in  hutory  since 
World  War  n.-  DJllaa.  the  well-known  Yugo- 
slav wxl  tar,  may  be  the  best-informed  source 
avaUabla  to  tba  Waat  on  the  workings  of  the 
Communist  mind.  He  was  a  Communut 
revolutionary  before  World  War  II  and  a 
frequent  wartime  emlsaary  to  Stalin  He  ba- 
2f  "k  V*!L  P"""***"*  o'  Tugoalavla  under 
M»*ahia  Tito,  but  hU  growing  Intellectual 
dlaenchantment  with  communism  led  to  hU 
Imprisonment.  In  hU  cell,  he  wrote  The  New 
Class,  a  revealing  study  of  the  bureaucraUc 
poUce-atate  from  inside  the  systam. 

The  Soviet  Invasion  of  CaechoalovakU 
DJUas  wrote  early  tbla  year,  waa  not  the  end 
of  a  policy,  but  Uta  beginning  of  one-'a  new 
policy  of  acfnaalon.  not  only  by  economic 
and  political  subversion,  but  by  raw  naked 
military  force.  And  unless  altered  In  Ume 
from  without,  thu  course  will  inevitably 
toMi  to  a  collialon  with  vital  InteraaU  of  the 
west  which  will  have  to  be  defended— even 

^  f^.,'"  °J""'  "**<'  P«"on»ily  knows  many 
of  the  Soviet  ruling  elite,  offers  thU  urgent 
*dvlce:  V  the  Weat  must  rid  Itself  ofany 
ingertng  Illusions  that  the  present  Soviet 
l^ers  are  sophisticated  men  who  eventually 
will  coma  to  tbeir  sansaa.'  Inataad.  they  are 

^■f'^-v.'^'^-^*'*^  bureaucrau.  Who 
win  realat  change  within  the  system  and  their 
empire  at  any  cost.  If  peace  1.  to  be  preserved 
pjilaa  daciarea.  -tbe  West  must  ensure  that 
U  poasaaaaa  overwhelming  mlliury  superior- 
«ty"--tbe  margin  must  be  so  great  that  "even 
^L.-  *  hMWaucracy  can  understand  it." 
Tba  argnmam  for  deploying  the  Safeguard 


antt-baUiatle  mlaaUa  syatam  oomaa  down  to 
tbU:  U  It  U  not  deployed,  tbe  danger  of  nu- 
clear war  will  Innraass. 

Tba  United  Stataa.  If  it  dtfenda  neither 
Ita  population  nor  lu  land-baaad  mlaallaa, 
praaaata  aa  invlUng  targat  to  tbe  mind  of 
tba  Soviet  military  bureaucrat.  He  facea  ques- 
tkma  ha  may  be  tempted  to  solve  How  re- 
liable are  hU  mlaallaa?  Will  they  strike  cloee 
«notigb  to  aaaure  tbe  destruction  of  tbalr 
MilCnad  targeta  In  the  United  States?  How 
•ff«e*lve  la  his  anti-submarine  warfare 
against  PolarU  submarines?  How  heavy  a 
oouBtarattaek  can  his  ABU  defenses  handle? 
What  level  of  damage  will  he  accept  In  order 
to  aaaure  tba  daatructlon  of  tba  United 
Stataa? 

In  short,  the  Soviet  planner  enjoys  "a 
bookkeeper's  dream."  It  may  be  poaslble  for 
him  to  design  a  plausible  mathemaUcal 
model  of  a  flrst-strike  attack.  But  with  the 
introducUon  of  ABM  defenses  in  tbe  United 
States,  the  oMdel  br«aka  down,  for  now  there 
are  quesUona  entirely  outalde  tbe  control  of 
the  Soviet  planner  He  cannot  say  with  tbe 
neceaaary  degree  of  confidence  how  effective 
the  American  defenaes  are,  and  how  much  of 
the  mlnutetnan  force  will  survive  an  attack. 
At  the  very  leaat.  he  must  redesign  and  re- 
equip  his  mlaallaa.  a  very  expensive  under- 
taking. Even  then,  he  may  be  forced  to  con- 
clude that  the  Soviet  Union  must  settle  for 
a  second-strike  capability,  which,  of  course. 
Is  precisely  what  the  United  States  desires. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  the  Soviets  are  plan- 
ning their  mlaalla  forcaa  for  a  flrst-strlke 
attack,  as  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  did 
early  In  the  ABM  debate.  We  simply  do  not 
know.  But  we  do  know  enough  concerning 
Soviet  capabilities,  and  we  have  created 
enough  doubt  concerning  our  Intentions 
that  prudence  requires  a  deployment  of 
Safeguard. 

In  the  age  of  deterrence,  nuclear  weapons 
are  manipulative  symbols  of  power.  If  they 
must  ever  be  used,  deterrenca  has  failed 
and  catastrophe  looma  An  ABM  defense 
lends  Itself  superbly  to  bluffing  and  black- 
mall.  In  the  next  decade,  the  mere  exist- 
ence of  Soviet  ABM  defenses,  if  the  United 
Stataa  haa  none,  could  exert  paychologlcal 
Influence  on  both  sides.  Especially  In  view 
of  the  selective  "re-SUllnlzatlon"  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  recent  unpredictable  be- 
havior. It  U  easy  to  Imagine  a  suddenly  bel- 
ligerent turn  In  Soviet  policy.  The  President 
could  face  an  ulUmatum  aimed  at  Weat- 
ern  Europe  or  even  the  United  SUtes  Itself. 
In  tba  abaence  of  an  ABM  defense,  the  range 
of  hU  options  would  be  greaUy  reduced.  He 
would  face,  in  John  Kennedy's  phraaa.  the 
grim  choice  between  humiliation  or  holo> 
caust. 

A  limited  deployment  of  Safeguard  would 
serve  many  Important  purpoaaa:  It  would 
not  only  help  reatore  tbe  strategic  balance, 
but  would  strengthen  the  hand  of  thoae 
within  the  Soviet  system  who  oppose  the  new 
policy  and  counsel  restraint  Safeguard  could 
cope  with  tbe  accldenui  firing  of  a  missile; 
in  lu  absence,  and  If  the  Soviet  threat  con- 
tlnuea  to  grow,  our  deurrent  miut  be  on  a 
nervoxis  hair-trigger.  Safeguard  could  coun- 
Ur  the  threat  expected  from  Red  China  unUl 
weU  In  the  lau  1970a. 

Moreover.  Safeguard  would  check  tba  re- 
cent estrangement  of  our  European  and  As- 
ian aaias  by  enhancing  the  credlbiUty  of  our 
promlaa  to  protect  them  In  a  time  of  crlala. 
If  tbe  United  Sutes  U  deurmlned  to  dis- 
engage from  certain  overaaas  commltmenU, 
and  to  shift  some  of  the  burdens  of  defenaa 
to  allies  such  aa  Japan,  which  are  fully  capa- 
ble of  aaaumlng  them,  then  Safeguard  may 
prove  essential  to  an  orderly  transfer  of  r«- 
sponsibiliues.  We  would  prefer  to  see  the 
world  order  dominated  by  America  replaced 
by  another.  In  which  free  naUons  form  re- 
gional dafenae  arrangemenu  which  weigh 
more  baavUy  in  tbe  ovwaii  balance.  The  only 
way  to  acbleva  tbla  may  be  to  maintain  the 


foundation  of  tbe  old  order  In  good  repair 
wbUa  tba  new  one  is  being  built 

Having  said  all  that.  I  must  say  thU 
neither  Safeguard  nor  any  other  weapon  by 
Itaelf  will  enaure  the  security  of  the  United 
SUtea,  the  preaervatlon  of  peace,  and  a  world 
In  which  man  are  free.  The  strength  and 
security  of  our  naUon  ultimately  rests  on 
tbe  character  of  our  people  and  our  leaders 
If  we  lack  will,  determination,  and  courage 
If  we  prefer  immediate  satisfactions  to  the 
pursuit  of  demanding,  long-term  goals  we 
are  already  self -defeated.  If  we  are  paralyzed 
by  fear  of  war.  w«  will  shrink  from  the  risks 
neoaaaary  to  maintain  peace.  Finally,  if  we 
do  not  believe  that  our  survival  Is  at  sUke. 
and  bear  ourselves  as  men  under  a  mortal 
taat  and  tbe  Judgment  of  hUtory,  we  shall 
not  survive.  The  final  safeguard  Ues  within 
each  of  us. 
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Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey   Mr 
Speaker,  our  attenUon  has  been  riveted 
on  the  campus  disturbances  which  have 
rocked  the  land  for  the  past  few  months 
One  of  the  real  dilBcultles  in  trying  to 
understand  these  situations  Is  that  after 
the  Initial  explosion  we  usually  hear  very 
Uttle  about  what  happens  when  relative 
calm  returns  to  a  campus.  The  strident 
denouncing  of  the  disturbances  often  ob- 
scures the  substance  of  student  griev- 
ances  or   Improvements    In    conditions 
which  faclllUte  recovery,  Ftor  these  rea- 
sons. It  was  refreshing  to  see  a  recent 
article  by  David  Holmstrom  in  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor.  Mr.  Holmstrom  has 
gone  back  to  Columbia  University,  which 
just  1  year  ago  was  in  the  midst  of  one 
of  the  most  massive  of  the  student-ad- 
ministration   confrontations    of    recent 
years,  to  see  what  has  happened  in  the 
intervening  year.  He  found  that  proce- 
dural reforms  have  done  much  to  cool 
the  tensions  there.  This  report  merits 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and  I  in- 
clude It  in  the  Record  at  this  time: 
CoLvmiA  UNrvExamr  Rktosm  Cools 
STXTottrr  Revolt 
(By  David  Holmstrom) 
New  Toax. — Reform,  the  nemesis  of  revo- 
luUon.  haa  Instituted  Itself  at  ColumbU  Uni- 
versity. With   the  first  meeting  of  the  new 
101 -member   unlversltywlde   Senate.   Colum- 
bia has  progressed  In  one  troubled  year  from 
the  Image  of  a  powderkeg  to  a  firecracker. 

While  many  unlverslUes  and  colleges 
acroas  tbe  country  were  faced  with  violence 
and  conalstent  dlsrupUon  during  the  aca- 
demic year.  Columbia  haa  managed  to  meet 
tbe  continuing  campus  ferment  with  a  mix- 
ture of  toughness  and  a  new  receptivity  to 
change. 

SymboUc  of  Columbia's  new  confidence  Is 
tha  fact  that  graduaUon  ceremonies  this 
year  were  held  at  Low  Plaza  In  the  heart 
of  the  campus.  Last  year  they  were  guarded 
by  hundreds  of  uniformed  poUcemen  at 
nearby  St.  Johns  Cathedral. 

Even  though  in  some  respecu  student  dis- 
content at  Columbia  Is  aa  great  as  It  was  In 
the  paat.  the  Improvements  In  administra- 
tive receptivity,  the  Initial  efforU  at  educa- 
tional reform  the  creation  of  the  senate,  and 
a  more  thoughtful  approach  to  community 
relauons  have  helped  to  defuse  the  atmos- 
phere. 

The  most  significant  change — with  the  po- 
tential to  affect  all  future  university  poll- 
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clM — Is  the  establishment  of  the  university 
senate.  With  Its  creation,  two  university  or- 
ganlsatlona  will  dlaaolve:  tbe  Student  Coun- 
cil, which  for  22  years  was  an  Ineffectual 
body,  and  the  University  Council — created 
In  1890 — which  waa  an  advisory  body  to  the 
president. 

The  new  senate  will  be  composed  of  43 
tenured  faculty  members,  15  nonteniired 
faculty,  21  studente.  nine  administrators, 
two  alumni,  six  staff  members,  and  six  repre- 
sentatives  from   affiliated   Institutions. 

It  will  have  broad  powers  ranging  from 
educational  policy  to  making  decisions  af- 
fecting community  relations.  The  structur- 
ing of  the  senate  was  primarily  the  work  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  faculty  In 
conjunction  with  the  work  of  such  student 
groups  as  Studente  for  a  Restructured  Uni- 
versity (SRU). 

Prof.  Michael  Severn,  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  faculty,  said  In 
April  he  felt  that  Columbia  would  have  had 
a  senate  within  the  next  five  years,  but  that 
"the  disruptions  [here]  affected  the  pace 
of  change  and  the  content"  of  a  senate.  At 
the  first  meeting  of  the  senate  Professor 
Sovem  addressed  the  body  and  said,  "We 
greet  you  with  relief."  and  was  given  an  ova- 
tion for  his  tireless  work. 

COROTEt  GIVEN  CREOrr 

Columbia  observers  also  give  much  credit 
to  acting  president  Andrew  W.  Cordler  for 
creating  the  new  mood  at  Columbia.  The 
former  executive  assistant  to  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations,  and  dean  of 
Columbia's  School  of  International  Affairs, 
Dr  Cordler  often  works  from  14  to  18  hours 
a  day. 

He  keeps  an  "open-door"  policy  and  has 
said  publicly  several  times.  "I've  found  that 
If  you  listen  to  anyone  long  enough,  they 
win  eventually  say  something  that  you  can 
agree  with."  But  early  in  the  year  he  made 
It  clear  that  the  "university  could  not  ac- 
commodate those  studente"  whose  alms  were 
to  destroy  the  university. 

While  SDS  activity  continued  all  year,  in- 
cluding several  occupations  of  buildings.  Dr. 
Cordler  never  called  In  the  police  and  kept 
a  steady  flow  of  Information  from  his  of- 
fice concerning  the  university's  response  to 
moat  of  the  Issues  Involved. 

This  coolness,  mixed  'with  genuine  univer- 
sity reform  on  several  of  the  specific  Issues 
which  triggered  last  spring's  disruption,  kept 
SDS  from  any  kind  of  instant  radlcallzatlon 
of  moderate  studente.  On  several  occasions 
Dr.  Cordler  was  one  step  ahead  of  the  stu- 
dent revolutionaries. 

A    STRONG    MOVE 

The  day  before  there  was  to  be  a  strike  by 
studente  demanding  the  end  of  the  campus 
Naval  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps,  an  an- 
nouncement was  made  that  tbe  university 
trustees  had  decided  to  phase  out  the  mili- 
tary program  by  1972.  Dr.  Cordler  said,  "Tills 
type  of  program  U  not  appropriate  for  the 
university." 

It  represented  the  strongest  move  taken 
by  a  major  university  against  a  military 
program.  It  also  reflected  the  sentiment  of 
many  studente  and  faculty  members,  who 
had  urged  the  end  of  the  program  for  years. 

At  the  same  time  the  administration 
worked  toward  changing  it's  own  Inadequa- 
cies, a  growing  number  of  studente  rejected 
the  confrontation  tectlcs  of  SDS  while  still 
supporting  the  general  thrust  of  SDS  de- 
mands as  they  reflected  the  larger  issues  In 
society. 

Also,  an  Ideological  split  In  SDS  ranks 
hindered  their  effectiveness  throughout  the 
year  despite  declarations  to  the  contrary. 
And  tbe  black  studente,  pressing  for  tbe 
right  to  select  tbe  head  of  a  black  studies 
center,  would  not  align  themselves  with  SDS 
as  they,  too,  occupied  a  building  In  protest. 
ThU  further  negated  SDS  strength  because 
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the  major  plank  in  the  "spring  offensive" 
had  been  support  of  the  black  movement  as 
well  as  high -school  rebellions. 

In  short,  while  many  ColumhU  studente 
continue  to  "rebel"  against  the  Injustices  of 
society  and  capitalism,  SDS  proved  incapable 
of  gaining  wide  support.  "I  suspect  theyll 
have  Just  as  much  trouble  next  year,"  said 
a  student  member  of  the  new  senate.  "We 
don't  want  to  run  the  place  or  destroy  it," 
he  said,  "we  Just  want  to  be  listened  to  and 
respected." 

During  the  first  meeting  of  the  senate,  an 
exchange  occurred  which  Isolated  one  of  the 
continuing  problems  at  Columbia  or  any  large 
university. 

The  studente  of  the  senate  asked  for  a 
10-mlnute  caucus  to  discuss  the  various  fac- 
ulty candidates  for  chairman  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  senate.  A  faculty 
member  stood  and  said  It  would  be  detrimen- 
tal to  the  new  spirit  of  the  senate  If  separate 
groups  began  caucusing. 

He  stressed  the  importance  of  setting  the 
wrong  traditions.  A  bearded,  bushy-headed 
student  stood  next  and  said,  "The  problem 
for  us  is  that  we  simply  don't  know  the  fac- 
ulty members  and  would  like  Just  a  few 
momente  to  compare  notes  on  what  we  might 
know."  With  a  slight  air  of  embarrassment 
the  senate  "recessed." 

Earlier  a  student  had  said  that  he  thought 
the  most  promising  result  of  the  troubles  at 
Columbia  was  the  breakdown  of  formality. 
"We  are  all  being  forced  to  get  to  know  one 
another."  he  said. 


FOGGY  BOTTOM'S  COMMUNICA- 
TION HAZE 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or   MINKESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  4, 1969 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
continually  pressing  problems  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  is  our  relationship  to 
Communist  Cliina.  As  seen  in  the  Tai- 
wan military  buildup  of  1962,  the  lack 
of  diplomatic  channels  results  in  gross 
misreadlngs  of  each  other's  intentions. 
I  believe  these  situations  can  be  avoided 
only  if  we  initiate  formal  communica- 
tion lines  with  the  People's  Republic  of 
China. 

In  the  following  Washington  Monthly 
article,  James  C.  Thomson,  Jr.,  of  Har- 
vard University,  uses  his  witty  Insights 
to  explore  our  "communication  gap" 
with  China.  Mr.  Thomson  has  worked 
at  both  the  White  House  and  the  State 
Department. 

The  Culture  or  Buheaucract:    The  Missinc 

Ambassador 

(By  James  C.  Thomson,  Jr.) 

Three  years  ago  Dean  Rusk  Is  said  to  have 
complained  to  a  staff  aide  that  "some  young 
men  around  here  think  we're  going  to  change 
our  China  pwUcy.  I  can  tell  you."  he  added 
with  a  flash  of  anger,  "they're  dead  wrong." 

As  It  tiuned  out.  Secretary  Rusk  was 
proved  right  at  the  time.  What  Is  more,  hia 
words  may  well  hold  true  for  the  future, 
despite  his  retirement. 

The  reason  is  not,  as  many  would  expect, 
the  bureaucratic  monolith.  Quite  the  oppo- 
site. The  reason — or  at  least  one  reason — 
Is  the  large  variety  of  views  within  the  fed- 
eral estebllshment  as  to  what  China  is. 

Consider  this  list,  by  no  means  complete, 
of  some  of  the  casts  of  mind  one  finds  among 
the  policy-makers  and  analyste  in  the  vari- 
ous echelons  of  bureaucracy: 
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1.  The  dead-telephone  approach:  China 
viewed  as  a  swltehboard  that  simply  won't 
take  our  calls.  "The  difficulty,"  as  Mr.  Rusk 
put  it  on  April  11.  1966,  "Is  that  the  other 
side  keeps  hanging  up  the  phone."  To  be 
sure,  we  do  telk  to  them  at  Warsaw,  and 
they  do  talk  back.  But  what  they  say  is  so 
outlandish  as  to  be  undeserving  of  the  ear. 
(The  dead- telephone  approach  is  often  a 
cover  for   the   deaf-ear  approach.) 

2.  The  exotica  approach:  China  viewed  as 
Tierra  del  Puego.  "Tell  me,"  one  used  to  be 
asked,  "about  the  newest  bizarre  develop- 
ment in  that  Cultural  Revolution  of  theirs." 
"Incredible  I  They  really  closed  down  their 
whole  educational  system?"  The  questions 
are  not  foolish,  but  the  tone  becomes 
troubling:  amused  and  benign  disbelief  bor- 
dering contempt.  ("What  will  they  think  of 
next!")  Here  China  is  viewed  as  qualntness 
re-vislted.  recalling  those  questions  of  yes- 
teryear about  pigtails,  blrdsneste  and  puppy- 
dogs.  More  ominously,  the  China-watchers 
themselves  become  tagged  with  qualntness — 
as  purveyors  of  exotica,  collectors  of  curios, 
not  serious  policy  men.  In  the  process,  China 
again  falls  to  surface  as  a  serious  policy 
problem. 

3.  The  behemoth  approach:  China  viewed 
as  a  Frankenstein  monster,  a  bad  and  danger- 
ous thing,  not  at  all  quaint.  This  approach 
stresses  China's  vastness,  belligerence,  ir- 
rationality, and — most  emphatically — Ite  nu- 
clear capability.  Mr.  Rusk's  nightmare  of  "a 
billion  Chinese  on  the  mainland,  armed  with 
nuclear  weapons"  Is  widely  unsettling  (top- 
ping, one  assumes,  our  collective  unconscious 
about  the  Golden  Horde,  If  not  the  Yellow 
Peril).  A  flrst  response  among  behemoth- 
type  planners  is  to  "teke  out  their  nukes" — 
a  thought  one  heard  sometimes  In  the  Pente- 
gon  during  the  mld-60'8.  Fortunately,  wiser 
heads  have  prevailed,  and  the  behemothers 
appear  to  be  out  of  fashion — though  a  Chi- 
na-oriented ABM  might  yet  give  them  a 
new  grip  on  the  defense  budget. 

4.  The  trees-but-never-the-forest  ap- 
proach: China  viewed  as  raw  date.  This  Is 
the  affliction  of  speciallste  long  resigned  to 
detachment  from  the  policy  process.  Their 
talente  are  increasingly  focused  on  the  mas- 
tery of  occult  knowledge,  to  be  exchanged 
within  the  fraternity  of  China-watchers — 
questions,  say,  of  the  development  of  Red 
Guard  factions  within  factions  In  the  sub- 
urbs of  Canton  between  January  and  Febru- 
ary 1967 — or  questions  of  fertilizer  produc- 
tion In  Southeast  Szechuan.  The  questions 
are  not  unimportant;  but  they  tend  to  nar- 
row and  even  deaden  minds  that  deserve 
wider  scope.  (One  is  reminded  of  Ambassador 
Galbralth's  famous  comment,  at  one  stage 
in  the  Laos  negotiations,  that  the  Stete 
Department's  secret  weapon  in  the  strug- 
gle against  communism  Is  apparently  tbe 
microscope.) 

5.  The  friendly  beast  approach:  China 
viewed  as  a  large  shaggy  dog.  If  you  pat  it 
and  feed  it  and  let  it  run  around  the  bouse, 
things  will  surely  get  better.  Such  humane 
optlmlste  were  seen  around  the  government 
in  the  early  1960's  when  China  seemed  to 
face  a  severe  food  crisis;  some  thought,  at  the 
time,  that  Maoism  might  be  tranqullized  by 
maslve  offerings  of  wheat.  Flickerlngs  of  the 
same  approach  are  said  to  have  character- 
ized, surprisingly,  President  Johnson's  view 
of  the  Chinese  as  decent  people  in  need  of 
shoes,  schools,  roads,  and  hospitals — a  cast 
of  mind  perhaps  more  accurately  described 
as  "the  indigent  Mexican  approach." 

6.  The  psychiatric  approach:  China  viewed 
as  psychotic^-or  at  least  as  a  very  disorderly 
neurotic.  "China  has  gone  mad" — one  heard 
the  words  quite  frequently  (hardly  surpris- 
ing when  even  such  a  veteran  observer  as 
Theodore  White  regrettably  entitled  his  great 
documentary  film  "China:  The  Roote  of  Mad- 
ness"). The  diagnosis  of  insanity  produces  at 
least  two  prescriptions  for  treatment:  try 
forms  of  therapy,  say  the  dovish  psycbia* 
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trtoU:    no.  ttffaten  the  »tr»ltj*ctet  of  con- 
toUuxMOt.  My  their  bAwklah  opponenu. 

TTh«  s«rra  tncognlt*  •pproach:  Chin* 
▼l«w«l  •■  a  blank  apac*  on  the  map.  Moat 
eharaeretlatlc  of  AaaUtant  Sacretarlea  of 
State,  thla  approach  concelvea  of  Aala  aa  th« 
chain  of  naUona  on  China's  periphery— tha 
Oreat  Arc  of  Free  Aala  It  lauda  their  ata- 
bUlty  and  conunltxnent  to  the  Free  World; 
It  atreaaea  their  growth  ratea  and  pollUeal 
deyelopment:  it  boasU  their  progreea  toward 
reglonallam.  Thoee  who  would  Interrupt  the 
confident  official  rhetoric  by  poatng  queatlona 
about  China  are  dlamlaaed  aa  "Slno-cen- 
"**" — •  t«Tm.  of  bureaucratic  opprobrium 
(Slno-centrlata  should  go  away  and  teach  at 
amall  coUegea. ) 

8.  The  watt-for-Chlna-to-shape-up  ap- 
proach: China  viewed  aa  a  juvenile  delin- 
quent. The  Chinese  have  been  bad.  we  are 
told,  but  sooner  or  later  they  wlU  repent.  Tto 
Mr.  Buak,  they  muat  change  their  "b^ 
havlor";  and  now.  to  Mr.  Nixon,  they  muat 
change  their  "atutude."  Thoae  who  wait  for 
China  to  shape  up  seldom  ponder  some 
puaaUng  queatlona:  why  the  Chlneae  behav* 
the  way  they  do.  why  they  hold  such  attl- 
tudea — and  whether  there  might  Just  be 
something  we  might  do  to  help  change  both 
behavlor^and  atutudea. 

9.  ■rtie'  now-is-not-the-tlme  approach: 
China  viewed  aa  a  problem  to  do  something 
about,  but  not  now.  Now  U  not  the  time 
because  Mao  Tse-tung  U  alive,  or  because  he 
la  dead,  or  because  we  don't  know  whether 
he  ta  alive  or  dead;  now  la  not  the  Ume  be- 
cause Chou  Kn-lal  la  up.  or  Un  Plao  U 
down,  or  Mrs.  Mao  U  sick,  etc.  Prior  to  l»«a. 
now  waa  not  the  time  to  change  our  stance 
on  Chlna'a  adnilaslon  to  the  United  NaUona 
because  Chtaa  vaa  fierce  and  confident  and 
strong.  In  1986  and  since  then,  now  was  not 
the  time  to  change  our  stance  because  China 
waa  preoccupied  and  convulsed  and  weak 
(Now  la.  of  course,  never  the  time.) 

10.  The  don't-rock-the-boat  ^proach- 
Chlna  viewed  aa  the  creator  of  wavea.  The 
view  here  is  that  you  don't  shift  China  policy 
becauae  It  win  rock  the  boat.  What  boat? 
ActuaUy.  several.  The  oldest  though  smallest 
boat  la  Taiwan  (Taiwan's  helmamea  tell  us 
that  If  we  move  on  China  policy,  they  will. 
In  effect,  hold  their  breaths  until  they  are 
blue  In  the  face;  and  the  threat  usually 
worka).  A  more  recent  boat  la  Russia — or 
more  specifically,  the  Soviet-American  de- 
tente. If  we  move  on  China,  say  our  gifted 
Soviet  q>eclallsts.  It  will  alarm  the  Ruaalans. 
Other  potenOal  boaU  are  the  Thais,  the  In- 
<llana.  and  even  the  Japanese.  (The  anuboat- 
rockera  asaume  that  we  have  no  aklU  at 
persuasion,  reaasurance.  maneuver  and  pre- 
ventive diplomacy;  and  they  may  well  be 
right.) 

All  of  these  views  co-ezlst  in  a  kind  of 
negative  equilibrium.  Over  the  years  each 
has  become  drearily  famlUar  In  Foggy  Bot- 
tom. When  China  is  discussed,  everyone 
knows  what  everyone  else  will  say.  And 
everyone  knows  that  each  discussion  will 
adjourn   without   agreement. 

Why  so?  Because  a  fundamental  rule  of 
bureaucracy  is  that  no  action  flows  when  no 
action  is  required.  The  miaalng  element  in 
our  Intramural  discuselona  U  that  tlme-hon- 
ored  3tete  Department  prod,  the  incoming 
oablegr&m  from  our  embaaay  overseas.  An  in- 
coming cable  usually  requires  a  reply.  And 
It  la  in  the  drafting  and  clearing  of  replies 
that  policy  is  made. 

But  on  China  theee  days — and  over  the 
past  two  decades — where  are  the  incoming 
cablea?  From  Embassy  Taipei,  where  our  man. 
afflicted  with  the  Inevitable  case  of  localltlj 
argues  staunchly  for  the  Interests  of  his 
clients.  From  Embassy  Warsaw,  where  our 
man  requests  Inatructicns  as  to  how  to  keep 
his  footing  In  those  spumodic  forensic  oon- 
tesu  with  his  Chinese  counterpart.  And  from 
Conaulate  General  Hong  Kong,  where  out 
skilled  physicians  squat  outside  the  patient's 
door,  peering  through  the  keyhole. 
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But  from  Bmbaaay  Pekli«?  Alas.  no.  Why 
alas?  Because  in  the  abeence  of  a  steady 
stream  of  measagea  from  that  vital  center  of 
the  China  problem — from  our  ambassador 
speaking  as  a  lawyer  for  thoae  clients— Waah- 
ington  need  not  reply,  hence  it  need  not  act. 
hence  policy  need  not  move. 

It  is  useful  to  recall  that  even  In  the 
darkest  days  of  our  relaUons  with  Stalin's 
Ruaala.  our  man  in  Btoacow  kept  us  on  our 
toes — not  merely  by  reporting,  but  by  urg- 
ing, proteetlng,  provoking,  pleading.  Thoae 
Incoming  cablegrams  forced  the  bureaucrata 
to  think,  to  fight,  and  sometimes  even  to 
Innovate,  on  the  subject  of  Soviet-American 
relations. 

Not  so  with  China — In  the  past,  In  the 
praaent.  or.  one  glumly  concludes.  In  the 
foneeeable  future. 


June  4i  1969 


TEENS  AGAINST  CANCER 


HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 


profreaa  toward  finding  cancer  curat.  Your 
unstinting  dnnonstratlon  of  fellowship  and 
mutual  helpfulneee  U  greaUy  needed.  The 
spirit  which  you  demonstrated  in  your  sup- 
port of  cancer  reaearch  la  an  Important  in- 
gredient In  the  suoceaa  of  any  endeavor. 

What  a  lonely,  hasardous  place  this  world 
would  become  If  everyone  adopted  the  atti- 
tude that  he  la  not  his  brother's  keeper. 
Your  wonderful  accomplishment — and  it  is 
a  wonderful  accomplishment — proves  with- 
out a  doubt  that  you  have  recognized  your 
duty  to  succor  those  who  are  in  need  of  help. 

In  any  community,  through  a  networlt  of 
organizations,  we  all  have  the  privilege  and 
the  responalbUlty  to  help  conduct  the  affairs 
of  a  free  people.  Volunteers,  like  yourselves, 
can  help  so  much  to  make  our  communities 
a  better  place  In  which  to  live. 

You  have  done  a  superlaUve  Job,  and  in 
the  proceaa  you  have  strengthened  America 
a  little  more  and  you  have  proved  yourselves 
worthy. 

I  coounend  you  moat  heartily  on  your  ef- 
forta. 


or  nx>an>A 
Qt  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSENTAllVES 

Wednesday.  June  4.  1969 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  ofie  of  the 
most  heartening  demonstrations  of  good 
work  on  the  part  of  high  school  students 
that  I  have  noted  Is  at  Rutherford  High 
School  In  Panama  City.  Pla.  For  6  years, 
Rutherford  High  School  students  have 
participated  In  the  Bay  County  April 
Cancer  Crusade,  and  they  have  raised 
over  $35,000  during  theee  years.  Signlfl- 
canUy.  they  are  No.  1  in  the  Nation  for 
'Teens  Against  Cancer."  It  was  my 
pleasure  to  address  the  Rutherford  High 
School  classes  through  the  helpfulness 
of  the  telephone  company  from  my  of- 
fice on  today,  and  I  feel  that  my  con- 
gratulatory statement  to  the  Rutherford 
students  may  be  of  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues. These  students  deserve  com- 
mendation for  providing  an  example 
which  would  be  worthy  of  any  group 
anywhere.  My  remarks  follow: 

Good  morning  to  Rutherford  and  to  aU 
of  thoee  who  are  present  as  your  guests  This 
is  Congreesman  Bob  Slkea  speaking  to  you 
from  my  ofljce  In  the  Capitol  at  Washington 
I  am  happy  to  extend  my  congratulations  to 
the  seniors  on  Senior  Recognition  Day  and 
to  all  studenta  at  Rutherford  for  their  great 
accomplishment  in  the  fight  against  cancer. 
This  is  a  welcome  opportunity  for  me.  I 
have  always  known  that  Florida  high  school 
studenu  repreaent  the  quintessence  of  en- 
thusiasm. However,  the  recent  accomplish- 
ment of  Rutherford  In  raising  more  money 
for  cancer  research  than  any  other  high 
school  in  the  country  is  certain  proof  of  how 
Inexhaustible  that  enthusiasm  really  la  and 
how  important  It  la  when  applied  in  the  rlaht 
placea. 

There  la  a  very  Important  leaaon  for  all  of 
ua  in  your  endeavor.  It  is  this:  an  enthusiaa- 
tlc  group  of  people,  sharing  a  common  goal, 
can  be  a  tremendous  force  for  good.  And  be- 
cause yon  have  taken  top  honors  over  your 
contemporaries,  many  other  people  have  wit- 
nessed aa  important  clue  to  the  real  character 
and  atutude  of  high  school  studenta. 

I  can't  Imagine  a  more  worthwhile  project 
than  the  one  you  selected  and  carried  out  ao 
weU.  You  can  be  proud  of  what  you  have 
done;  I  know  I  am  proud  of  you.  And  let's 
not  forget  the  fine  help  of  your  teachers  and 
the  local  sponsors  of  the  Cancer  Crusade. 

Cancer  Is  an  insldloua  disease,  causing  the 
death  and  disability  of  thousands  of  Amer- 
icana every  year.  Through  the  generosity  and 
concern  of  young  studenta  like  you.  the  med- 
ical profession  wlU  be  able  to  make  additional 


LAND  AND  WATER  CONSERVATION 
RESOURCES 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  4.  196S 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  the  Memorial  Day  weekend  just  over 
I  wonder  how  many  American  families 
had  leisury  uncrowded  weekends.  I  think 
it  is  ffer  more  likely  that  most  felt  the 
pinch  of  insufiQcient  national  recreational 
resources  in  a  nation  with  ever-growing 
leisure  time  for  its  citizens.  How  many 
had  to  share  beaches  almost  elbow  to 
elbow  with  the  others  who  were  there, 
how  many  had  to  wait  in  long  lines  of 
cars  to  enter  national  parks,  national 
forests,  wildlife  refuges  and  other  na- 
tional recreational  areas? 

With  this  memory  still  fresh  in  our 
minds  I  would  like  to  draw  attention  to 
HJl.  11072.  cosponsored  by  Congressman 
John  Dincell,  me.  smd  seven  other 
Members  of  the  House.  This  is  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act  of  1965  to  increase  from 
$200  million  to  $400  million  the  funds 
paid  into  the  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion fund.  The  purposes  for  which 
moneys  in  the  fund  are  used  Include: 
First,  the  acquisition  of  land,  waters,  or 
other  interests  within  the  national  park 
system  for  recreation  uses;  second,  the 
acquisition  of  holdings  within  national 
forest  system;  third,  the  acquisition  of 
lands  for  areas  needed  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  species  of  flsh  and  wildlife 
threatened  with  extinction;  fourth,  the 
acquisition  of  lands  for  incidental  recrea- 
tional purposes  for  inclusion  in  wildlife 
refuges:  and  fifth,  matching  grants  to 
States  for  programs  of  land  acquisition 
and  development  of  outdoor  recreation 
facilities,  both  rural  and  urban. 

Under  the  present  law  moneys  de- 
rived froqi  sales  of  certain  surplus  prop- 
erty, the  unreclaimed  tax  on  motorboat 
fuels,  and  various  entrance  and  user  fees 
charged  by  national  parks  and  Federal 
recreation  areas  are  put  into  the  land 
and  water  conservation  fund.  Under 
H.R.  11072  the  difference  between  the 
revenues  derived  from  the  resources  im- 
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der  the  present  law  and  $400  million 
could  be  paid  into  the  fund  out  of  income 
from  oil  and  gas  leasing  activities  under 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act. 
The  moneys  now  available  to  the  fund 
at  this  time  have  not  proved  adequate  to 
the  very  worthy  purpose  for  which  It  was 
established.  To  provide  adequate  fund- 
ing would  certainly  be  in  the  national  in- 
terest. We  need  to  act  now  in  order  to 
preserve  our  natural  recreational  re- 
sources for  future  generations. 
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LACK  OF  PHILOSOPHER-JURISTS 
HAS  LED  TO  COURTS'  DECLINE 


LINO  M.  LOPEZ 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CAuroamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  4. 1969 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
I^peaker,  a  distinguished  citizen  of  my 
district  is  being  honored  for  his  work  in 
the  Santa  Clara  Valley  in  improving  the 
condition  of  his  people  and  in  furthering 
the  cause  of  peaceful  and  happy  rela- 
tions between  all  who  live  in  the  valley. 
Lino  M.  Lopez,  executive  director  of  the 
Mexican-American  Community  Service 
Agency,  has  devoted  his  life  to  aiding  his 
fellows  of  all  races. 

Mr.  Lopez  is  retiring  from  his  job  as 
executive  director  of  the  Mexlcan-Amw- 
Ican  Community  Services  Agency,  Inc., 
to  undertake  a  new  role  as  a  teacher  at 
the  University  of  Redlands.  Those  of  us 
who  have  known  and  worked  with  Mr. 
Lopez  over  the  years  in  San  Jose  recog- 
nize the  great  contribution  he  can  and 
will  make  at  that  fine  university.  I  am 
sorry  to  see  Mr.  Lopez  leave  San  Joee, 
but  I  congratulate  Redlands  on  Its 
choice,  he  will  be  a  real  addition  to  Its 
stair.  

The  list  of  Mr.  Lopez's  memberships 
in  San  Jose  shows  his  devotion  to  this 
city  and  its  peopde.  It  ranges  from  the 
Commission  on  Social  Justice  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  San  F*ranclsco  to  the  Cen- 
tral Coast  Counties  Area  Planning  Com- 
mittee of  the  State  Department  of  Re- 
habilitation. From  the  start  of  his  career, 
Mr.  Lopez  has  worked  directly  with  youth 
and  has  concentrated  on  helping  us  over- 
come the  great  social  problems  of  the 
day.  His  woiiE  before  he  came  to  San 
Jose  illustrates  his  devotion  to  his  fel- 
low man.  While  in  Pueblo,  Colo.,  he  was 
Instrumental  In  starting  the  Annual 
Colorado  Latin  American  Conference, 
now  the  Colorado  Federation  of  LaUn 
American  Groups. 

In  1953,  Mr.  Lopez  was  honored  by  the 
Anti-Defamation  League  with  its  Amer- 
ica's democratic  legacy  citation  for  inter- 
group  imderstandlng.  In  1958,  he  re- 
ceived the  valuable  citizen  award  of  the 
Colorado  Federation  of  Latin  American 
Oroups,  and  in  1961,  the  outstanding 
citizen  award  of  the  Latin  American 
Educational  Foundation.  In  1962,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission Colorado  Advisory  Committee. 

For  the  last  5  years  he  has  served  us 
well  here.  I  welcome  this  opportunity  to 
join  in  honoring  Mr.  Lino  M.  Lopez  and 
I  extend  my  greetings  to  all  of  the  San 
Joee  citizens  who  will  honor  Mr.  Lopez 
on  June  6.  He  has  served  all  of  us  well. 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  4. 1969 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  ex- 
tremely interesting  commentary  on  the 
controversy  evolving  around  the  Supreme 
Court  was  carried  In  the  Friday,  May  30, 
New  World,  the  official  newspaper  of  the 
archdiocese  of  Chicago,  in  a  column  con- 
tributed by  Mr.  Frank  Morriss.  His  com- 
mentary certainly  contains  a  timely  and 
interesting  analysis  of  the  courts. 

I  submit  the  article  as  follows: 
[From  the  New  World.  Chicago,  ni.. 
May  30,  1969] 
Lack  op  PHTLosopHKH-JtmisTs  Has  Led  to 

COTJ«T8'    DKCLINX 

(By  R'ank  Morrlas) 

The  low  estate  of  oiir  courts.  Including  the 
highest  federal  one.  Is  more  the  result  of  our 
changed  appreciation  of  what  law  Is  and 
what  j\irlsta  should  be  than  anything  else. 

When  law  becomes  an  Lostruroent  of  polit- 
ical or  even  sociological  policy  and  JurlBta  be- 
come parade  marshals  for  such  policy,  then 
debasement  of  the  courta  is  Inevitable. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  law  Is  respected 
as  the  application  to  eternal  principles,  then 
the  Integrity  of  both  Judge  and  peUtioner 
is  upheld. 

Every  Judge,  but  especially  those  on  the 
Supreme  Court,  should  be  a  philosopher.  He 
will  be  honest  to  the  degree  that  he  is  a  phi- 
losopher— that  Is,  a  "lover  of  wisdom" — for  It 
is  Impossible  truly  to  love  wisdom  and  put 
material  gain  ahead  of  It. 

Unfortunately,  modern  understanding  of 
law  mUltates  directly  agalnat  a  Judge  being 
a  philosopher. 

In  fact,  so  does  modem  tinderatandlng  of 
pblloeophy,  which  now  is  considered  not  to 
be  the  probing  of  ultimate  reality,  but,  rather, 
the  truth  about  man,  which  becomes  the 
measure  of  either  law  or  phlloaophy. 

In  this,  you  Invite  the  triumph  of  the 
Idea  of  self  service.  It  is  self  service  In  which 
the  dishonest  man  Is  expert. 

In  at  least  the  past  three  decades,  law 
gradually  has  become  simply  the  lever  to 
work  such  changes  and  experlmenta  as  the 
people  are  willing  to  tolerate.  In  such  a  sit- 
uation not  only  is  the  philosopher  unneeded, 
he  becomes  definitely  an  undesirable  and  an 
embarraaament. 

For  the  philosopher  does  not  Judge  legality 
by  what  an  administration  wants  or  the  peo- 
ple will  accept,  but  on  what  the  truth  Is. 

Ironically,  it  was  the  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice with  the  reputation  of  being  a  greater 
philosopher  than  any  who  sat  on  that  bench 
before  or  since  who  most  contributed  to  this 
state  of  things. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Jr.  was  a  phlloeo- 
pher,  but  unfortunately  of  the  school  that 
had  ended  In  philosophy  being  merely  a  kind 
of  science  of  what  man  desires  and  how  he 
reacts. 

The  Idea  that  rights  are  outside  the  prac- 
tical realm  and  completely  unrelated  to 
man's  own  desires  or  abilities  was  nonsense 
to  Holmes. 

It  was  only  one  short  step  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  after  Holmes'  death  to  the 
point  where  the  laws  were  being  Judged 
on  how  well  they  fulfilled  man's  desires. 

Law,  then,  of  course,  begins  to  operate 
completely  apart  from  morality  or  meta- 
physical truth.  It  Is  not  necessarily  Im- 
moral or  untruthful — ^It  simply  isn't  con- 
cerned. 

Man's  reeponslblllty — once  presumed  by 
the  law — begins  to  be  denied,  for  when  you 
speak  of  responsibility  you  speak  of  morality. 

Now  there  la  almost  the  tmwrltten  vn* 
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sumption  to  the  contrary — that  Is,  a  pre- 
sumption that  man  is  not  respK>nslble  for  his 
acts,  at  least  for  his  acts  against  authority, 
regulation,  order. 

Law  is  seen  as  a  sociological  norm  only, 
and  the  lawbreaker  is  some  sort  of  a  sociolo- 
gical deviant.  He  doesn't  fit  In  with  what  the 
majority   views   as   useful    and    workable. 

The  minority,  under  such  a  system,  quite 
rightly  begin  to  ask  why  the  majority  de- 
sire In  regards  to  society  should  govern  sim- 
ply because  it  is  useful  and  workable. 

And  the  new  Jurists  find  logic  in  such 
questioning  because  they  are  legally  logical 
enough  to  appreciate  the  argument,  and 
philosophically  impoverished  enough  not  to 
see  that  society  should  be  truthful  and  not 
pragmatic. 

Becauae  a  thing  works  Is  no  guarantee  that 
It  Is  good.  Mere  sociological  order  is  not  nec- 
essarily of  benefit  to  man's  nature.  Nazism 
and  Communism  Imposed  a  quite  workable 
sociological  order.  Unfortunately,  both  rep- 
resent moral  and  metaphysical  disorder  and 
do  damage  to  the  spirit  of  man. 

The  men  who  wrote  our  Constitution  were 
deeply  imbued  with  appreciation  for  the  na- 
tural law,  and  the  Constitution  Is  a  na- 
tural law  constitution. 

Its  concept  of  authority  is  that  it  Is  an 
absolute  coming  from  Ood  and  His  creation, 
and  Its  concept  of  the  limitation  of  authority 
iB  that  man  has  rights  beyond  the  touch  of 
any  human  legislator  or  Judge. 

These  rights  are  fulfilling  for  man's  nature; 
they  do  not  impose  themselves  on  any  other; 
they  protect  individual  Integrity,  but  not  at 
the  expense  of  any  other  man's  rights  or  in- 
tegrity. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  from  that  noble 
vision.  Rights  more  and  more  are  being  Inter- 
preted as  freedom  for  man  to  do  as  he  pleases. 
Rights  are  related  by  modem  Jurists  to  con- 
duct, not  to  man's  nature. 

They  are  related  to  man's  sociological  or 
economic  fulfillment,  but  not  at  all  to  his 
Integrity  as  a  man. 

The  Constitution  began  to  be  stretched  by 
politicians  and  lawyers  who  became  Jurists. 
The  stretching  was  done  so  that  certain  social 
experiments  could  be  allowed,  experiments 
that  the  men  who  wrote  the  Constitution 
would  have  said  could  only  erode  man's  inde- 
pendence. 

From  an  understanding  that  citizens  need 
help  when  they  cannot  succeed  in  the  basics 
of  life,  our  Jurists  have  moved  us  to  accept 
the  Idea  that  society  should  not  even  ask 
citizens  to  tiy  to  succeed. 

This  Is  the  idea  of  the  easy  way.  And.  of 
course,  dishonesty,  double  dealing,  soft  ethics 
are  the  easiest  ways  of  all. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  TRUMAN 
WARD,  MAJORITY  CLERK 


HON.  JOHN  J.  FLYNT,  JR. 

or   CBOBOIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  3.  1969 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  In  paying  tribute  to  our 
long-time  and  faithful  friend,  Truman 
Ward. 

We  are  privileged  for  having  had  the 
services  which  Truman  Ward  rendered 
as  majority  clerk  of  the  House.  His  ad- 
vice on  printing  and  prompt  efficiency  in 
handling  our  massive  volume  of  printed 
matter  were  gladly  given ;  his  advice  and 
friendly  counsel  were  always  worth  hear- 
ing. 

His  feeling  for  all  people  and  willing- 
ness to  help  any  who  came  to  him  were 
genuine  attributes  which  few  have,  and 
even  fewer  take  time  to  exercise.  New- 
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comers  seeking  employment  and  many  of 
those  displaced  by  political  winds  owe 
their  Jobs  to  the  efforts  of  Truman  Ward. 
There  are  now  few  who  are  part  of  the 
operation  of  Congress,  as  Members  or 
employees,  who  can  remember  a  time,  48 
years  ago,  before  Truman  Ward  came  to 
work  for  the  House  of  Representatives 
We  will  miss  him.  His  death  makes  an 
Indelible    imprint   on    our    hearts.    His 
friendship.   Integrity,   unselfish   dedica- 
tion, and  tireless  service  will  not  be  for- 
gotten. » 

Mrs.  Flynt  and  my  staff  join  me  In 
extending  our  condolences  and  heartfelt 
sympathy  to  his  family  and  the  staff  of 
his  office. 


THE  MYTHICAL  'GENERATION  OAP" 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIAITA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

*        '  TVednesday,  June  4.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lem of  today's  youth  in  becoming  oriented 
to  our  society  and  surroundings  has  been 
explained  away  by  fanatical  professors 
as  a  "generation  gap." 

However,  Qen.  Thomas  A.  Lane  in  his 
PubUc  Affairs  bulletin  for  June  7  returns 
the  problem  to  its  proper  perspective  by 
showing  that  any  "generation  gap'  is  a 
mere  figment  of  the  socialist  professors' 
creative  imaginations  and  a  convenient 
cliche  for  obscuring  their  own  culpability. 

I  Include  General  Lane's  comment  in 
the  RccoRo : 

UNimsrms  srniAT  academic  *xspoNsiBii.nT 
Washikcton.— In  a  series  of  reports  caUed 
"Generations  Apart".  CBS  television  has  been 
exploring  the  generation  gap.  Interviewing 
was  done  on  campus  by  John  Lawrence,  a 
recently  graduated  college  newspaper  editor. 
The  flrst  two  parts  of  the  series  covered  the 
domestic  scene.  They  reported  general  sU- 
tistics  and  gave  contrasUng  views  of  youths 
and  their  parents,  of  youths  at  work  and 
youths  Ui  college.  Unfortunately  the  inter- 
views  were  shallow  and  fleeting.  What  seemed 
to  be  the  logical  questions  were  not  asked 
There  was  conflict,  but  why? 

The  survey  reported  some  general  conclu- 
sions which  confirmed  other  poUs  and  agreed 
with  observed  condlUons.  Traditional  loyalty 
to  our  political  insUtutlons  and  readiness  to 
fight  for  our  country  are  stronger  In  young 
people  who  have  gone  to  work   from   high 
school  than  In  those  who  are  in  college  Tra- 
ditional  concepts  of   family   and   Individual 
morality  are  stronger  in  young  working  peo- 
ple than  in  college  students.  The  most  ob- 
vious lesson  of  the  survey  is  that  the  colleges 
are  alienaUng  our  youth  from  the  basic  pre- 
cepts of  our  society.  Of  course  these  alienated 
students  are  also  at  odds  with  their  parents. 
Eighteen    years    ago.    Regnery    publUhed 
William  P.  Buckleys  "God  and  Man  at  Yale" 
Buckley  reported  the  cynical  exploitation  of 
student  innocence  by  liberal  professors  who 
derided  traditional  concepts  of  morality  and 
condemned  amr  political  organization  of  so- 
ciety   He  reported  the  obtuse  indifference  of 
the  university  admlnlstraUon  and  trustees  to 
this  shocking  abuse  of  academic  responsibil- 
ity. 

Perhapa  the  book  warned  a  few  parents  to 
send  their  sons  and  daughters  to  better  col- 
leges but  it  had  lltUe  effect  on  the  climate 
of  higher  education  The  domination  of  uni- 
versity policy  by  the  soclalUt  inteUectuals 
was  formidable. 

This  CBS  report  reveals  the  InrotwU  which 
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a  sustained  betrayal  of  youth  has  made  In 
our  society.  Instead  of  being  introduced  to 
the  great  minds  and  great  idAa  of  history 
which    found    a    happy    confluence    in    our 
American  poliucal  experience,  American  stu- 
dents are  getting  on  too  many  campuses  the 
shallow  rationalizations  of  nineteenth  cen- 
tury materialism.  The  discredited  prophecies 
of  Marx  and  the  perversion  of  history  con- 
tained In  his  dialectical  theory  are  presented 
not  as  morbid  error  but  as  valid  criticism  of 
Oiur  poUUcal  order.  The  role  of  teacher  is  de- 
ba^d  by  men  of  shallow  Intellect  and  nar- 
row vision  who  posture  before  youth  as  seers 
This  condition  of  our  colleges  and  univer- 
siUes  is  cause  for  grave  concern.  No  honest 
society  can  pass  off  such  a  condition  as  a  mere 
generation  gap    Some  differences  of  age  and 
OMtlook  are  natural  and  Ineradicable  but  they 
are  not  to  be  confused  with  the  ravages  of 
a  corrupt  educational  system.  The  extent  of 
the  corruption  Is  still  limited    Its  progress  Is 
measured    by    the    campus    disorders.    It    la 
nevertheless   a    pernicious   condition    which 
demands  correction. 

The  flrst  quesUon  is  whether  the  trustees 
of  our  InstltuUons  have  the  mind  and  the 
heart  for  the  task.  Can  they  restore  high 
standards  of  academic  responsibllty  and 
clean  out  the  pollution  of  recent  decades? 
Surely  this  U  where  the  responsibility  rests 
Oovernmenul  Intrusion  on  the  campus  can 
be  terminated  by  ending  subsidies  to  educa- 
tion and  making  all  higher  educaUon  de- 
pendent upon  the  approval  of  Its  patrons. 
It  Is  symbolic  of  this  age  that  young  peo- 
ple, heirs  to  the  world's  flnest  pollUcal  order, 
with  all  the  treasures  of  human  wisdom  open 
to  them,  are  enuced  by  the  cheap  and  gaudy 
pretensions  of  marxlst  revolution.  They  are 
betrayed  by  elders  who  would  substitute  the 
hedonism  of  a  permissive  society  for  the 
discipline  of  truth.  Public  comprehension  of 
the  event  U  obscured  by  the  mindless  debate 
about  a  generation  gap. 


June  It,  1969 


UNITED  MINE  WORKERS' 
LEADERSHIP 


HON.  KEN  HECHLER 

or  WEST  vnoiNt* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  4,  1969 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
Speaker,  a  recent  Issue  of  the  Charles- 
ton. W.  Va.,  Gazette  reprinted  the  com- 
plete text  of  a  letter  to  John  L.  Lewis 
written  by  Ralph  Nader,  which  contains 
Information  of  concern  and  interest  to 
all  Members.  Accordingly,  under  unani- 
mous consent  I  submit  the  letter  for  In- 
clusion in  the  Concressional  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mat  32,  1969. 
John  L.  Lewis,  ' 

President  EmeTitua.  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  Alexandria.  Va. 
Dea«  Mm.  Lewis:  The  health,  safety  and 
well-being  of  the  coal  miners  of  this  coun- 
try depend  on  how  vigorous  and  competent 
the  United  Mine  Workers'  leadership  is  In 
the  defense  and  advancemenu  of  miners'  in- 
teresu.  To  say  that  the  UMW's  present  lead- 
ership has  failed  in  thU  mission  Is  to  con- 
stitute an  understatement.  Incompetence, 
sinecurlsm,  waste,  remoteness  from  the  rank 
and  file,  misuse  of  Union  funds  and  viola- 
tions of  democratic  electoral  procedures  in 
an  epidemic  manner  have  become  a  way  of 
life  for  W.  A.  Boyle's  administration.  With- 
out a  strong,  efflclent.  democratic  Union,  the 
mine  workers  are  left  without  defenders 
without  represenUUves  who  will  flght  for 
their  health,  their  safety  and  their  dignity 
in    labor-management   relations.    Tour   his- 


toric struggle  for  the  coal  miners  decades 
ago   Informed   the  country   of   the   hazards 
and  cruelties  of  coal  mining  and   the  cal- 
lousness  of  coal  corporations.  In  recent  years 
the  Union  that  you  built  has  deteriorated  int<j 
a  state  of  sycophancy  toward  the  coal  operat- 
ors on  such  crucial  matters  of  health  and 
safety.  Old  and  new  miners  are  embittered 
with  their  Union's  leaders:  several  thousand 
miners   in  Charleston.   West  Virginia  booed 
the  name  of  Tony  Boyle  and  hurled  thetr 
anger  and  contempt  at  Union  headquarter* 
as  they  marched   by  it  on   the  way  to  the 
sUte  Capitol  earlier  this  ye«u-.  Mr.  Boyle  had 
to  receive  a  resolution  by  these  miners  before 
he  went  to  West  Virginia.  The  gradual  de- 
struction of  the  Union's  strength  and  stature 
by    Mr.    Boyle's    administration    U    reaching 
crisis   proportions.    In    the   Interests    of   the 
coal  miners  and  the  hope   for  a  reformed 
Union  leadership,  the  following  Information 
Is  brought  to  your  attention  as  a  partially 
represenutive  sample  of  the  Union's  malaise 
under  the  present  administration: 

1.  Union  leadership  has  been  derelict  in 
not  pushing  for  health  and  safety  laws  at  the 
state  and  federal  levels  and  In  ignoring  the 
need    for    more    comprehensive    workmen's 
compensation    laws,    particularly    to    cover 
black    lung   disease    The   Bituminous   Coal 
Operators  Association  has  set  the  pace  on 
these  Issues  for  the  Union's  leaders  and  the 
pace  has  been  to  do  nothing  Black  lung  be- 
came  a  major  Issue  in  IMS  in  spite  of  Mr 
Boyle  and  his  Union  bureaucracy,  not  be- 
cause of  them.  People  outside  the  Union— es- 
pecially   three    West    Virginia    physicians- 
organized  and  Informed  the  miners  about  the 
need    for   legislation.   The   Union   leadership 
stood  on  the  sidelines  and  hurled  epithets  at 
the  reformers.   Even   now,   while  giving  lip 
service  to  safety  and  compensation  laws   the 
Union  leadership  avoid  getting  on  the  ram- 
parts and  out  of  their  Executive  suites  Coal 
operator  muscle  is  what  U  being  felt  in  Con- 
gress not  UMW  muscle  for  stronger  health 
and  safety  laws   Meanwhile,  black  lung  dis- 
ease remains  massive  In  coal  country. 

a.  The  perpetuation  of  Mr  Boyle  and  his 
colleagues  in  office  Is  secured  by  the  use  of  at 
least  550  bogus  locaU  (not  having  the  10 
active  miners  minimally  required  by  the 
UMW  Constitution— Article  14,  sec  1)  con- 
trolled  by  pensioned,  retired  miners  whose 
Impoverished  state  Is  exploited  in  the  direc- 
tion of  automatic  voting  for  the  present  lead- 
ership These  locals  are  illegal  by  the  UMWs 
own  Constitution.  Other  electoral  Uregnlar- 
lUes  or  illegalities  Include  the  practice  of 
"electing"  leaders  of  the  Districts  on  the 
Executive  Board  by  shouting  them  in  at  the 
Convention.  This  was  done  In  1988  for  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Districts  who  were  nominated 
and  "elected"  by  resolution  instead  of  being 
elected  by  the  membership  from  the  District 
they  represent. 

3.  The  level  and  nature  of  UMW  leadership 
expenditures  at  Conventions  are  shocking. 
Over  a  million  dollars  was  spent  at  the  1964 
Convention  (and  preparations  for)  to  insure 
certain  changes  In  the  Union  Constitution 
that  would  serve  to  perpetuate  the  Incum- 
bent leadership  and  secure  a  $50,000  a  year 
pension  for  the  Union's  present  President 
Moreover,  $390,000  were  spent  at  the  1934 
Convention  ostensibly  on  5  bands  which 
played  at  the  Convention.  Tens  of  thousands 
of  dollars  are  spent  on  souvenirs.  Zlppo  light- 
ers and  the  like  at  these  Conventions  by  a 
Union  that  claims  it  cannot  afford  but  one 
full  time  safety  man  at  Its  national  head- 
quarters In  Washington.  The  UMW's  Safety 
Division  Is  composed  of  one  man— Lewis 
Evans. 

4.  Mr.  Boyle  has  encovu-aged  and  demanded 
a  saturation  campaign  of  hero-worship  and 
adulation  that  is  characterized  by  an  In- 
tensity comparable  only  to  authoritarian  or 
totalitarian  rulers  of  various  foreign  nations 
At  the  1986  Convention,  an  expensive  to  pro- 
duce, professional  rendition  of  the  Ballad  ol 
Tony  Boyle   was  sung.  Massively  expensive 
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bands  are  brought  in  to  engage  in  100  minute 
long  hooplas  for  the  leader.  His  flats,  clothed 
in  the  guise  of  resolutions  proffered  for  dele- 
gate approval,  do  not  tolerate  dissent.  Those 
who  have  been  known  to  dissent  at  Conven- 
tions are  thrown  out  or  stomped  on  by 
•'White  Hats"  brought  in  for  the  occasion. 
The  United  Mine  Workers  Journal — the  only 
coffimunicatlon  link  with  the  miners — brooks 
DO  dissent,  no  letters  to  the  editor  column. 
Rather  It  is  filled  with  long,  redundant 
praises  of  Mr.  Boyle.  In  one  recent  Issue  of 
24  pages,  his  picture  appeared  28  times. 
Among  the  Executive  Board  and  other  top 
Union  ofllcials,  the  kinds  of  discussions 
which  were  carried  on  before  Mr.  Boyle's 
ascension  are  no  longer  carried  on.  Con- 
formity and  rigid  acquiescence  are  the 
norms. 

5.  ProtMbly  In  no  other  unionized  industry 
are  workers  discharged  with  such  frequency, 
without  cause  and  without  Indignant  de- 
fense by  the  Union  for  its  men.  The  Union 
does  not  stand  by  its  men  and  the  men  are 
saying  this  with  greater  openness  and  force- 
fulness.  They  accuse  Union  officials  of  in- 
forming on  them  to  management,  of  using 
management  to  get  men  fired  who  question 
Cnlon  operations  and  of  tolerating  inade- 
quate grievance  procedures. 

6.  While  Mr.  Boyle  blasts  forth  at  Conven- 
tions against  non-union  coal  operators,  he 
endorses  Just  the  apposite  by  his  actions — 
actions  that  are  not  generally  known  to  the 
rank  and  file.  For  example,  Mr.  Boyle  Is  on 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Bank 
of  Washington  which  the  UMW  decisively 
controls  by  Its  ownership  of  approximately 
75  "^  of  the  Bank's  stocks.  Mr.  Boyle  votes 
this  stock  on  behalf  of  electing  Stephen  R. 
Woodzell,  President  of  Potomac  Electric 
Power  Co.,  to  the  Bank's  Board  of  Directors. 
PEPCO  buys  coal  from  Solar  Fuel  of  Somer- 
set County,  Pennsylvania  and  P.B.  tt  8.  Co.  of 
West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  These  com- 
panies are  non-union  coal  operators.  What 
Mr.  Boyle  says  for  the  record  Is  quite  differ- 
ent from  what  he  does  in  the  Bank's  Board 
Room.  The  Bank  does  not  benefit  the  coal 
miners:  in  fact.  It'  milks  the  Welfare  and 
Retirement  Fund  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
the  Fvind  does  not  receive  Interest  on  mil- 
lions of  dollars  deposited  In  the  Bank.  The 
UMW  leadership — some  of  whom  reap  sub- 
stantial fees  from  the  Bank — countenance 
this  $3  or  $4  million  deprivation  of  the  Fund. 
There  are  also  reports  from  reliable  sources 
that  UMW  has  a  part  Interest  in  a  company 
that  has  been  selling  coal  rights  to  land  in 
West  Virginia  to  a  non-union  operator. 

7.  Perhaps  the  most  dismaying  behavior  of 
Mr.  Boyle  and  his  colleagues  has  been  towards 
you.  At  the  present  time,  with  the  growing 
criticism  of  the  Incumbent  UMW  President, 
Mr.  Boyle  and  his  group  have  commenced 
praising  you.  They  know  that  only  John  L. 
Lewis  remains  as  the  hope  of  the  coal  miners 
who  desire  a  reformed,  responsive,  fighting 
Union  leadership.  Fearing  you,  they  have 
performed  In  recent  years  some  interesting 
acts,  overt  and  covert,  to  freeze  you  out.  In- 
credible as  it  may  sound  to  you,  Mr.  Boyle 
for  several  years  has  made  it  clear  that  he 
does  not  smile  on  those  who  seek  counsel 
from  you  or  who  show  that  their  old  loyal- 
ties to  you  cannot  be  displaced  by  abject 
fealty  to  Mr.  Boyle.  Mr.  Boyle  wants  to  dis- 
place you  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees for  the  UMW  Welfare  and  Retirement 
Fimd.  Boilerplate  resolutions  began  to  come 
to  Union  headquarters  as  if  they  were  spon- 
taneous. Here  Is  one  such  boilerplate  reso- 
lution from  Local  Union  No.  8126,  Whltwell, 
Tenn.: 

"Whereas,  The  most  Honorable  John  L. 
Lewis,  President  Emeritus  and  father  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  has  been  a 
servant  and  a  very  great  and  good  leader  for 
the  Unlt«d  Mine  Workers  of  America  and  all 
laboring  people  for  approximately  three  dec- 
ades, and  .  .  .  Therefore,  be  it  Resolved,  That 
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the  Most  Honorable  President  W.  A.  (Tony) 
Boyle  be  elected  to  serve  in  the  capacity  of 
our  President  Emeritus  John  L.  Lewis,  who 
is  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  the 
UMW  Welfare  and  RetU-ement  Fund.  (1968)  " 

Last  summer,  Mr.  Boyle  maneuvered 
through  his  National  Policy  Committee  a 
resolution  backing  him  for  your  position  on 
the  Fund  and  leaving  out  any  reference  to 
the  fact  that  this  would  double  Mr.  Boyle's 
salary  unless  he  refused  to  take  it.  The  reso- 
lution never  surfaced  at  the  negotiations 
with  the  coal  operators,  probably  because 
Mr.  Boyle  realized  what  an  uproar  there 
would  be  from  the  rank  and  file  which  he 
could  not  ijerhaps  control  with  the  knee- 
jerk  efficiency  that  he  controls  the  Policy 
Committee.  The  older  workers  who  remember 
their  struggles  and  your  leadership  would 
not  stand  for  this  powergrab. 

It  is  clear  that  you  should  resist  any  at- 
tempts to  displace  you  and  that,  more,  you 
should  reject  any  effort  to  obtain  your  ap- 
proval or  acquiescence  regarding  the  deplor- 
able and  self-serving  leadership  of  the  UMW 
and  their  disgraceful  policies  or  non-policies. 
What  is  needed  is  a  strong,  competent  Union 
serving  its  members  with  dedication  and 
propriety  and  rejecting  the  electoral  viola- 
tions and  the  rigged  elections  with  bogus 
locals.  Your  assistance  in  these  directions 
can  be  Invaluable  and  crucial  in  recovering 
the  dreams  that  you  worked  for  dwlng  many 
decades  of  difficulties.  The  Industry  Is  reap- 
ing record  sales  and  record  profits;  Its  profita- 
ble future  is  being  recognized  by  all  eco- 
nomic analysts.  Consequentiy.  the  coal  in- 
dustry should  share  such  returns  with  the 
men  who  make  them  all  possible  and  provide 
these  men  with  a  safe  and  dust-free  environ- 
ment. 

Thank  you  for  whatever  consideration  you 
may  extend  to  these  pleas. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ralph  Nadeb. 
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MORMON  CHURCH  AUXILIARY 
OBSERVES  CENTENNIAL 


tlons  of  the  Church  throughout  the  world, 
and 

Whereas  the  YWMIA  has  contributed  to 
the  betterment  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
young  girls  and  women  over  the  past  cen- 
tury through  organized  programs  of  dance, 
drama,  music,  speech,  sports,  camping, 
homemaklng  and  spiritual  counsel,  and 

Whereas  the  TWMIA  has  made  an  invalu- 
able contribution  to  preparing  young  girls 
for  their  futures  and  helping  them  to  make 
meaningful  contributions  to  their  families, 
their  church  and  to  their  conununltles,  and 

Whereas  the  highlight  of  the  YWMIA  cen- 
tennial will  be  the  annual  MIA  World  Con- 
ference on  June  27,  28,  and  29,  at  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah;  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives pays  tribute  to  this  fine  organiza- 
tion and  commends  it  for  the  contributions 
it  makes  to  the  youth  of  Its  sponsoring  orga- 
nization and  to  the  nation  itself,  by  helping 
to  develop  wholesome,  well  adjusted,  tal- 
ented young  women  with  high  personal  Ideals 
and  devotion  to  God  and  country. 


HON.  UURENCE  J.  BURTON 

OF    UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  4,  1969 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  event  in  my  State  this 
month;  that  is,  the  world  conference  of 
the  Young  Women's  Mutual  Improve- 
ment Association,  an  auxiliary  organiza- 
tion of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints.  The  YWMIA,  as  we, 
know  it  at  home,  was  organized  No- 
\'ember  28,  1869.  ThLs  organization  hsis 
touched  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands of  young  women  from  the  age  of 
12  to  24  in  promoting  patriotism,  obedi- 
ence to  law,  health,  education,  and  mo- 
rality. Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing a  resolution  regarding  this  centen- 
nial which  calls  on  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  tEike  note  of 
this  milestone  in  Mormon  Church  his- 
tory and  cooimends  this  organization  for 
its  fine  work. 

The  resolution  follows: 

H.  Res.  432 
Whereas  the  young  women's  auxiliary  of 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints — the  Young  Women's  Mutual  Im- 
provement Association  (YWMIA) — was  or- 
ganized November  28,  1869,  and  Is  there- 
fore observing  its  centennial  this  year  with 
a  series  of  activities  in  all  local  congrega- 


PIELD  MARSHALS  IN  THE  SENATE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  4,  1969 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
San  Diego  Union  is  known  for  its  forth- 
right editorial  policy.  This  fact  was  evi- 
dent in  its  editorial  Saturday,  May  24, 
commenting  on  the  criticism  of  military 
activities  in  Vietnam  by  widely  quoted 
Members  of  the  other  body. 

I  submit  the  article  as  follows: 

(From  the  San  Diego  Union,  May  24, 1969] 
Field  Marshals  in  the  Senate 

In  a  major  position  statement  May  14 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon  said  he  does 
not  consider  it  necessary,  or  in  the  national 
interest,  to  surrender  in  Vietnam. 

To  the  contrary,  Mr.  Nixon  said  the  In- 
tegrity and  security  of  the  United  States 
more  than  ever  demand  a  peace  with  honor 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

At  a  minimum  this  peace  requires  self 
determination  for  South  Vietnam,  removal 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  invaders  and  a 
tranquility  that  brings  American  men  home. 

Six  days  after  the  President's  outline  of 
the  minimum  conditions  for  honorable 
peace.  Sen.  J.  William  Fubrlght,  In  an  act 
which  can  bring  only  comfort  to  the  enemy, 
said  the  United  States  will  have  to  get  out 
of  Vietnam  even  it  it  has  to  settle  for  less 
than  a  standoff  with  the  Communists.  This 
Is  defeat. 

And  this  week  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy 
castigated  the  President  for  the  nature  and 
scope  of  our  military  operations  in  Vietnam, 
in  effect  seeking  to  direct  tactics  from  the 
Senate  floor. 

Questioning  the  wisdom  of  the  President 
and  the  performance  of  the  military  forces 
he  commands.  Senator  Kennedy  declared: 
"I  feel  it  is  senseless  and  Irresponsible  to 
continue  to  send  our  young  men  to  their 
deaths  to  capture  hills  and  positions  that 
have  no  relation  to  ending  this  conflict." 

Senators  Pulbrlght  and  Kennedy  are  not 
the  first  politicians  who  have  sought  to 
criticize  military  operations  from  the  sanc- 
tuary of  a  fKJlitlcal  rostrum  or  seek  to 
direct  the  tactics  of  a  war  from  afar. 

The  total  unorlglnallty  of  the  two  critical 
senators  Is  best  Illustrated  by  the  comments 
of  the  Roman  general,  Lucius  Paulus,  In  229 
B.C.  when  he  was  faced  with  a  precisely 
similar  circumstance: 
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"Comnuuiden."  h«  said,  "ihoold  b« 
counseled  chiefly  by  persons  of  known  talent, 
by  those  who  have  made  the  art  of  war 
their  particular  study  and  wboee  knowledge 
Is  derlTed  from  experience:  by  those  who 
are  present  at  the  scene  of  action,  who  see 
the  enemy,  who  see  the  advantages  that  oc- 
casions offer  and  who,  like  people  embarked 
on  the  same  ship,  are  sharers  of  the  danger. 

"If,  therefore,  anyone  thinks  himself 
qualified  to  give  advice  respecting  the  war 
which  I  am  to  conduct,  let  blm  not  refuse 
assistance  to  the  state,  but  let  htm  come 
with  me  Into  Macedonia. 

"He  shall  be  furnished  with  a  ship,  a 
tent,  and  even  his  traveling  charges  will  be 
defrayed.  But  If  he  Is  thinking  that  this 
is  too  much  trouble,  smd  prefers  the  repoee  of 
the  city  life  to  the  tolls  of  war.  let  him  not 
on  land  assiime  the  office  of  a  pilot." 

Well,  senators? 


DR.  CHARLES  A.  CANNON 


HON.  EARL  B.  RUTH 

„  .  _ .  or    NOSTH    CAaOLrNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  4.  1969 

Mr.  RUTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
outstanding  leaders  in  the  Nation's  tex- 
tile Industry.  Charles  A.  Cannon,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Cannon  Mills  Co., 
was  recently  awarded  an  honorary  doc- 
tor of  business  administration  degree  by 
Catawba  CoUege  in  Salisbury.  N.C. 

The  citation,  read  by  E>r.  Johnny  L. 
Young,  chairman  of  the  Catawba  faculty 
senate,  praised  Mr.  Cannon  for  his  "lead- 
ership in  a  dynamic  Industry,  his  service 
as  champion  of  youth  and  for  his  devo- 
tion to  Improving  the  opportunities  of 
his  fellow  citizens." 

In  the  presence  of  Dr.  Martin  L.  Shotz- 
berger,  16th  president  of  Catawba  Col- 
lege, the  degree  was  conferred  by  Adrian 
L.  Shuford.  of  Conover.  president  of  the 
Catawba  board  of  trustees. 

The  honorary  degree  to  Mr.  Cannon 
was  the  fourth  of  his  career.  He  had  pre- 
viously received  degrees  of  doctor  of 
laws  from  Duke  University  and  Presby- 
terian College,  Clinton.  S.C,  and  doctor 
of  textile  science  from  North  Carolina 
State  University. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  news  item  from  the 
Kannapolis.  N.C,  Dally  Independent  re- 
minds us  again  that  America  is  a  land  of 
opportunity: 

Db.  CRAaucs  A.  Cannon 

The  citation  read  by  Dr.  Young  said: 

"President  Shotzberger,  I  have  the  honor 
to  present  for  the  degree.  Doctor  of  Business 
Administration,  Charles  A.  Cannon  of  Kan- 
napolis, N.C. 

"Born  In  Concord.  Cabarrus  County.  North 
Carolina  and  educated  In  the  public  schools 
of  that  city,  at  Plshbume  Military  Academy, 
and  at  Davldaon  College,  Charles  A.  Cannon 
entered  the  textile  Industry  a  half  century 
ago.  He  quickly  rose  to  prominence  In  lead- 
ing his  Industry  to  Its  present  state  of  robust 
vigor. 

"He  served  through  two  world  wars  by  co- 
ordinating the  efforts  of  manufacturers  to 
meet  the  staggering  needs  of  our  country 
when  she  was  fighting  for  her  life. 

"Early  In  his  career,  he  became  known  as 
a  tenacious  fighter  for  equiUbly  priced  cot- 
ton, reasonable  trade  laws  and  enlightened 
labor  relations. 

"Be  has  been  imtlrlngly  devoted  to  rala- 
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Ing  the  level  of  publle  health  and  making  the 
best  hospital  facllitiee  available  to  Cabarrus 
and  siuTOundlng  counties.  The  Boys  Clubs 
of  America,  the  YMCA,  schools  and  colleges 
have  found  in  him  a  sustaining  force  in  pro- 
moting developed  minds,  healthy  bodies  and 
strong  character. 

"In  a  time  of  national  depression  and 
again  in  World  War  n,  Charles  Cannon  dem- 
onstrated how  strong  men  react  to  adversity. 
When  the  state  of  North  Carolina  faced  the 
possibility  of  being  unable  to  meet  the  pay- 
roll obUgatlons  to  its  teachers  and  other 
employes,  it  was  he  who  Influenced  loan 
sources  in  the  metropolitan  centers  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  a  destitute  state. 

"When  In  World  War  n,  wage  ceilings 
failed  to  rise  with  the  needs  of  laboring  fam- 
Hies,  he  pressed  successfully  for  their  relief. 

'His  judgment  has  been  recognised  by 
numerous  national  honors  from  banking,  the 
textile  Industry,  and  from  humanitarian 
organizations. 

"With  his  gracious  wife,  he  encouraged 
restoration  of  historic  shrines  and  the  ele- 
vaUon  of  the  cultural  level  of  the  entire 
region. 

"For  ills  leadership  In  a  dynamic  Industry, 
his  service  as  a  champion  of  youth,  and  for 
his  devotion  to  improving  the  opportunities 
of  his  fellow  citizens,  Catawba  College  is 
honored  to  confer  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Business  Administration  upon  Charles  A. 
Cannon." 


June  -4,  1969 


OCCUPATIONAL  SAFETY  IN  THE 
TEXTILE  INDUSTRY 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

or  MKBIOAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  4,  1969 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  execu- 
tive council  of  the  Textile  Workers  of 
America  has  recently  approved  a  resolu- 
tion calling  for  action  by  both  the  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch  with  re- 
gard to  the  severe  industrial  health 
hazards  faced  by  workers  in  the  textile 
industry.  In  the  90th  Congress,  lengthy 
hearings  were  held  by  the  Select  Sub- 
committee on  Labor  on  legislation  to  es- 
tablish Federal  standards  for  industrial 
health  and  safety,  and  I  can  assure  the 
House,  as  an  active  participant  in  those 
hearings  that  the  resolution  of  the  textile 
workers  is  a  conservative  estimate  of  the 
health  hazards  faced  by  workers  in  this 
industry. 

The  resolution  speaks  for  itself,  Mr. 
Speaker,  end  I  include  it  in  the  Rkcord 
at  this  point: 

RXSOLUnON    ON    OCCUPATIONAI,    HXALTH 

Hazards  IN  the  TEXTii.r  Indwstrt 
The  health  and  welfare  of  textile  workers 
are  being  threatened  by  the  failure  of  man- 
agement to  take  adequate  measures  to  pro- 
tect employees  from  occupational  hazards  on 
the  Job. 

Recent  sclenUflc  investigations  have  Indi- 
cated alarmingly  high  Incidence  rates  of  lung 
disease  among  certain  cotton  textile  workers 
resulting  from  Inhaling  cotton  dust.  A  study 
of  2  cotton  textile  mills  in  the  United  States 
revealed  that  25%  of  the  carders  and  IS"^-; 
of  the  spinners  were  suffering  from  bysslnosls, 
a  lung  disease  which  eventually  causes  per- 
manent disability.  If  this  and  other  studies 
prove  representative  of  the  Indiutry  as  a 
whole,  It  means  that  about  8,000  card  rtx>m 
workers  and  9,000  spinning  room  workers  are 
currently  suffering  from  this  disease. 
DlsabUlty  awards  by  the  Social  Security 


Administration  Indicate  that  textile  workers 
tiave  been  disabled  by  certain  respiratory 
oondlUons  at  rates  from  40  to  132%  higher 
tlian  the  average  for  all  workers.  Population 
studies  are  urgently  needed  to  determine  the 
full  extent  of  disabling  respiratory  disease 
among  retired  cotton  textile  workers. 

Asbestos  fibers  represent  an  especially  dan- 
gerous hazard  to  textile  workers.  The  danger 
of  asbestosls — a  disabling  lung  disease  caused 
by  asbestos  fiber — has  long  been  known. 
However,  the  measures  taken  by  management 
to  reduce  the  concentrations  of  asbestos  fiber 
In  the  air  have  not  been  adequate  to  elimi- 
nate the  Incidence  of  asbestosls.  Moreover,  in 
recent  years,  cancer  of  the  lung  has  fre- 
quently been  associated  with  asbestosls.  A 
rare  type  of  cancer  associated  with  asbestos 
dust  has  been  afflicting  large  numbers  of  as- 
bestos workers. 

Another  health  hazard  which  textile  work- 
ers have  been  exposed  to  for  years  Is  the 
excessive  level  of  noise  prevalent  in  many 
parts  of  the  mill.  Recent  scientific  studies 
have  shown  that  significant  hearing  loss  re- 
sults from  steady  exposure  to  noise  levels  in 
excess  of  80  decibels.  The  level  of  noise  in 
various  sections  of  a  textile  mill  run  as  high 
as  12&-130  decibels,  with  typical  measures 
of  110  for  broad  looms,  95  for  knitting  ma- 
chines, 116  for  braiding  machines,  105  for 
winding  machines. 

It  Is  the  responsibility  of  management  to 
safeguard  workers  against  occupational  haz- 
ards In  the  plant.  Standards  set  by  the  re- 
spective state  governments  have  been  gross- 
ly Inadequate.  Moreover,  the  resources  ap- 
plied by  the  states  to  enforce  these  stand- 
ards have  been  pitifully  small.  An  average  of 
40  cents  a  year  per  worker  is  spent  by  the 
states  for  development  and  enforcement  of 
safety  standards. 

The  efforts  to  enact  a  federal  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Law  last  year  were  frus- 
trated by  the  powerful  business  lobby.  Ac- 
cording to  America's  Textile  Reporter,  'in- 
dustry witnesses  found  the  bill  objectionable 
because  It  provides  for  the  establlslunent  of 
mandatory  Federal  standards." 

The  latest  attempt  to  achieve  a  specific 
measure  of  protection  for  the  health  of 
workers  has  been  stalled  by  the  action  of 
Secretary  of  Labor  Shultz  in  postponing  the 
Implementation  of  an  amended  regulation 
Issued  by  former  Secretary  Wlrtz  In  January. 
This  regulation  would  have  required  firms 
engaged  on  federal  government  contracts  to 
limit  the  exposure  of  their  workers  to  noise 
to  85  d.>cibel8.  with  the  proviso  that  a  92- 
declbel  level  would  be  permitted  until  Jan- 
uary 1.  1971.  Secretary  Shultz  has  stayed 
the  Implementation  of  this  regulation  until 
May  17.  1969.  Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  by  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
Textile  Workers  Union  of  America,  AFL- 
CIO.  etc.  that: 

1.  We  call  upon  the  textile  Industry  to 
take  Immediate  and  effective  measures  to 
insure  that  the  dust  and  noise  exposure  faced 
by  textile  workers  is  reduced  to  the  absolute 
minimum. 

2.  We  invlta  all  employers  to  join  with  us 
In  sponsoring  an  industrial  hygiene  program 
m  which  the  resources  of  medical  science 
and  Industrial  engineering  may  be  enlisted 
to  find  the  most  effective  means  of  eliminat- 
ing all  on-the-job  health  hazards. 

3.  We  urge  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  to  undertake  a  study  of  the  incidence 
of  bysslnosls  among  cotton  textile  workers 
and  of  prevalence  of  disabling  respiratory 
disease  among  retired  cotton  textile  workers. 

4.  We  reaffirm  our  support  of  the  Occu- 
paUonal  Safety  and  Health  Bill  and  urge 
the  Nixon  Administration  to  support  fed- 
eral standards. 

6.  We  request  Secretary  of  Labor  Shultz 
to  Implement  the  amended  regulations  un- 
der the  Public  Contracto  Act  setting  a  maxi- 
mum noise  standard  of  86  decibels. 


June  Uy  1999 


FREEDOM  OF  CHOICE 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLUNS 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  4, 1969 

Mr.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  education 
of  our  youth  Is  the  primary  concern  of 
every  parent  in  this  country.  They  want 
and  deserve  the  best  education  that  Is 
possible. 

A  few  years  ago  a  progressive  system 
of  education  wsis  developed  known  as 
freedom  of  choice.  Under  this  plan,  any 
youngster  was  entitled  to  go  to  any 
school  in  his  community.  He  might  pre- 
fer the  school  because  of  subjects  of- 
fered, because  of  teachers,  because  of 
facilities,  because  of  better  racial  bal- 
ance, or  for  whatever  reason  he  or  his 
parents  chose.  This  is  complete  democ- 
racy as  it  gives  a  full  freedom  of  choice 
to  every  individual. 

The  courts  prefer  to  keep  the  school 
system  in  constant  turmoil.  With  court 
reversals  and  new  mlings  there  is  no 
opportunity  to  build  educational  stabil- 
ity. The  eventual  aim  of  the  courts  is 
apparently  to  have  every  child  spend 
from  1  to  2  hours  on  a  bus  every  day. 

Every  thinking  citizen  will  be  inter- 
ested in  reading  the  excellent  editorial 
that  appeared  in  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  on  May  31,  1969: 
FRE8DOM  or  Choice 

Federal  Judges,  whose  Incompetence  to 
dictate  policy  to  a  public  school  system  has 
been  rather  convincingly  demonstrated  here 
in  Washlng^n,  are  moving  on  a  broad  front 
to  strike  down  "freedom  of  choice"  plans  in 
school  attendance. 

If  the  Judges  were  saying  that  these  plans 
are  "free'  in  name  only,  that  in  fact  they  do 
not  afford  a  free  choice  to  both  black  and 
white  children,  there  could  be  no  quarrel 
with  their  position.  But  this  Is  not  what  they 
are  saying.  Their  position  is  that  freedom 
of  choice  plans,  no  matter  how  free  the 
choice  may  be,  are  not  producing  a  degree 
of  Integration  that  is  satisfactory  to  the 
Judges,  and  that  therefore  they  are  un- 
lawful. This  without  any  clue  or  hint  from 
the  Judges  as  to  what  degree  of  Integration 
would  be  satisfactory  to  them. 

Earlier  this  month  a  three-Judge  federal 
court  In  Jackson.  Mississippi,  rejected  a  re- 
quest from  the  Department  of  Jiistlce  and 
civil  righta  attorneys  that  they  outlaw  free- 
dom of  choice  plans  in  20  to  30  south  Missis- 
sippi school  districts.  The  three-Judge  court 
said:  "The  freedom  of  choice  plan  In  all  of 
these  cases  Is  universally  acclaimed  by  both 
races  in  all  schools  as  being  most  desirable, 
most  workable  and  acceptable  by  everybody. 
No  one  testified  to  anything  to  the  contrary 
or  to  anything  better.  .  .  .  No  parent  or  child 
in  any  school  has  complained  to  anybody  of 
any  discriminatory  treatment  ...  or  any 
failure  of  the  freedom  of  choice  plan  to 
operate  effectively." 

The  Department  of  Justice  and  the  dvll 
rights  lawyers  have  taken  an  appeal  from 
this  ruling  to  the  Fifth  Federal  Circuit 
Court,  and  that  tribunal  probably  will  re- 
verse the  three-Judge  coiirt. 

One  may  antlcipata  a  reversal  because 
the  Judges  of  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court,  In 
their  Infinite  wisdom,  have  Just  overturned 
a  ruling  by  federal  district  Judges  In  Louisi- 
ana which  had  approved  freedom  of  choice 
plans  In  37  cases.  The  appellate  court  said 
the  Louisiana  plan  had  not  resulted  in 
enough  integration,  and  this  again  without 
saying  how  mucb  Integration  is  enough. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

What  this  means  Is  that  local  school  of- 
ficials in  the  affected  districts  mxist  ccnnpel, 
or  try  to  compel,  an  unspecified  number  of 
white  children  to  attend  predominantly  Ne- 
gro schools,  and  an  unspecified  numl>er  of 
black  children  to  attend  predominantly 
white  schools. 

The  Louisiana  superintendent  of  schools 
says  this  will  have  "a  very,  very  bad  effect 
on  public  schools."  If  there  are  those  who 
doubt  this,  they  might  take  a  hard  look  at 
what  pressure  for  integration  has  produced 
in  the  public  schools  of  our  own  city.  The 
result  has  been,  not  integration  in  any 
meaningful  sense,  but  a  form  of  resegrega- 
tion  which  to  say  the  very  least,  has  not  im- 
proved the  quality  of  public  school  educa- 
tion for  children  of  either  race. 


SALUTE  THE  AIR  FORCE  ON  ARMED 
FORCES  DAY 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 


or  nxiBiDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  4, 1969 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  the  headlines  are  filled  with  charges 
Wid  coimtercharges  involving  our  mili- 
tary forces,  when  suspicion  is  beiiig  cast 
upon  the  motives  or  the  capability  of 
some  of  our  leaders,  when  discord  gen- 
erally racks  our  Nation — it  is  refreshing 
to  read  what  the  editorial  writers  of  the 
Playground  Daily  News  in  Fort  Walton 
Beach,  Fla„  think  of  the  men  who  wear 
the  uniform.  It  is  a  gratifying  change, 
and  I  am  confident  what  is  said  in  the 
editorial  is  an  expression  of  the  feelings 
of  most  of  us  toward  our  "neighbors  in 
blue." 

The  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Playground  Dally  News  on  May  14,  1969, 
follows: 
SALtrrx  THE  AiB  Fobce  on  Armed  Forces  Dat 

Saturday  is  Armed  Forces  Day,  and  in  the 
Playground  area  'Armed  Forces'  means  Air 
Force. 

Sure,  we  count  among  our  citizens  mem- 
bers of  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps  and 
Coast  Guard,  and  we  are  proud  to  have  them 
among  us.  But  Fort  Walton  Beach  is  an  Air 
Force  town — the  Sonic  Boom  City.  And  Val- 
paraiso is  the  official  'home'  of  Eglin  Air  Force 
Base,  the  world's  largest  Air  Force  installa- 
tion. 

Air  Force  men  are  often  fond  of  calling 
themselves  civilians  in  blue  suits,  modestly 
discounting  their  role  as  military  strategists 
and  leaders.  But  to  the  Playground  area.  Just 
what  is  an  Air  Force  man? 

We  would  answer  the  question  this  way — 
based  on  recent,  typical  news  accounts. 

An  Air  Force  man  is  the  guy  who  lives  next 
door  to  you.  He's  the  fellow  who  borrows 
your  lawn  mower — or  maybe  you  borrow  his. 

He's  the  man  whose  training  has  made 
him  alert  and  resourceful  enough  so  he  can 
save  the  life  of  a  tourist  (given  up  for  dead) 
at  the  beach. 

He's  the  man  who  buys  his  magazine  from 
your  son  in  Junior  high  school.  Maybe  he's 
the  owner  of  the  big  dog  who  chased  your 
cat  up  a  tall  pine  tree. 

He's  the  man  wboee  widow  will  put  aside 
some  of  her  Inheritance  to  provide  leader- 
ship awards  for  Choctawhatehee's  ROTC  unit 
in  his  memory. 

He's  the  man  whose  daughter  will  baby- 
sit with  your  youngsters  and  whose  wife 
will  swap  recipes  with  yours  over  the  hedge 
in  the  back  yard. 

He's  the  man  whose  son  has  been  In  eight 
schools  in  the  past  eleven  years,  but  who 
still  is  named  'STAR'  Student  for  the  county. 
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He  might  be  the  man  who  wakes  you  up 

gunning  his  Mustang  down  the  street   at 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

But  he's  the  same  guy  who  is  quietly  gone 
one  day  and  turns  up  In  news  reporte  of 
heroic  action  over  North  Viet  Nam. 

He's  the  man  who  decides  to  retire  here 
and  make  this  his  home,  too.  He's  the  man 
who  becomes  part  of  the  backbone  of  the 
business  and  professional  community.  He's 
the  biggest  booster  of  .the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, or  he  puts  his  talente  to  work  and 
takes  a  Job  teaching  your  children. 

He's  the  president  of  the  local  Service  Club, 
or  maybe  you  see  him  on  Sundays  in  church 
with  his  family. 

He's  the  guy  who  invites  you  over  for 
barbecue   (and  burns  it  on  his  new  grill.) 

He's  the  man  who  arranges  a  fishing  trip 
for  handicapped  children  Just  for  the  fun  of 
seeing!  the  Joy  in  their  faces. 

He's  the  man  who  keeps  the  peace  in  a 
dozen  European  countries  or  watehes  the 
Jittery  borders  of  Korea,  for  the  kind  of 
pay  that  would  make  most  men  smile  in 
dlsbeUef. 

He's  the  man  whose  family  manages  with- 
out him  while  he  Is  on  solitary,  isolated  as- 
signment somewhere  where  he  can't  take 
them. 

He's  Jiist  an  ordinary  guy — the  man  next 
door.  A  good  neighbor,  a  dependable  friend; 
a  man  who  cares  about  the  country  and  the 
community. 

A  civilian  in  a  blue  suit.  You  know  him 
because  he  stands  a  little  teller  because  be 
wears  It. 

In  other  words,  an  Air  Force  man.  We 
salute  liim. 


ESSAY    WINNER    IRENE    T.TTTi;    PRE- 
SENTS CASE  OF  THE  HANDICAPPED 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

W  HAWAn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  4, 1969 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
present  domestic  crisis  has  led  many 
Americans  to  reassess  many  of  their 
longstanding  notions  of  the  American 
dream,  or  vision  of  equal  opportunity. 

A  recent  essay  written  by  a  young 
Hawaiian  citizen,  Miss  Irene  Lee,  has  un- 
derscored the  need  for  recognizing  the 
22  million  handicapped  Americans  for 
whom  the  gates  of  opportunity  have 
often  been  closed  as  the  result  of  a  mis- 
understanding of  their  physical  poten- 
tials. Rehabilitated  handicapped  persons, 
as  Miss  Lee  has  forcefully  emphasized, 
ought  to  be  viewed  not  as  "business  risks, 
but  rather  investments." 

Miss  Lee's  essay  took  first  plsu^  in  the 
"Ability  Counts"  Survey  Contest  spon- 
sored locally  in  Hawaii  by  the  Governor's 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped  in  cooperation  with  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans,  Depart- 
ment of  Hawaii,  and  the  Hawaii  State 
Federation  of  Labor  AFL-CIO.  The  essay 
also  received  an  honoraBle  mention  rat- 
ing from  the  President's  Committee  on 
Employment  of   the  Handicapped. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  will  find  it  of 
great  interest  to  read  Miss  Lee's  prize- 
winning  essay,  which  I  am  pleased  to 
submit  for  inclusion  in  the  Record  : 
What  Evert  Employer  SHOTn,D  Know 

Abottt  Handicapped  Workers 

(By  Irene  Lee.  W.  R.  Farrlngton  mgh 

School,  Honolulu,  Hawaii) 

Is  the  American  dream,  the  vIbImi  of 
equal  opportunity,  still  alive?  Are  all  Amer- 
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Icana  glrea  the  cb«nce  to  punu*  happlneM 
mnd  promote  theJr  general  welfare*'  No.  the 
American  dream  la  not  alive  for  all  Ainerl- 
cana.  Equal  opportunity  does  not  knock  at 
every  door,  nor  does  every  door  open  for 
the  twenty-two  mlllloa  handicapped  Amer- 
icana. Often,  peraona  are  deprived  the  privi- 
lege of  proving  themselves,  for  doora  of  em- 
ployment are  blindly  shut  to  thoae  who  are 
not  In  full  phyalcal  capacity.  Employers 
often  pasa  up  the  opportunity  to  hire  good 
workers  because  they  have  not  been  made 
aware  of  handicapped  persons'  potentials. 

The  average  employer  seeks  a  worker  with 
aklll.  experience,  some  background  training, 
and  education.  He  seeks  a  worker  who  can 
adjust  emouonally  to  the  job  situation,  a 
person  who  is  dependable,  safe,  and  pro- 
ductive. The  employer  knows  what  sort  of 
person  he  wanU,  but  does  he  know  he  can 
And  the  qualities  of  a  top-notch  employee 
In  a  handicapped  person? 

Not  all  employers  know  that  during  the 
period  of  rehabilitation,  handicapped  per- 
sons receive  Individual  vocational  and  guid- 
ance counseling.  They  do  not  know  that  the 
handicapped  Individual  has  been  aided  by 
experts  to  fit  his  ablllUes  to  suit  the  par- 
ticular job  be  U  capable  of  doing.  After  a 
persoit^nas  been  fitted  for  a  job.  he  Is 
fralnefl"  ■  Expert  consideration,  advice,  and 
training  make  for  personalized  job  fitting. 
This  In  turn  makes  for  efficient.  qxiallHed 
workers,  who  are  able  to  perform  aa  well 
as  any  other  employee. 

When  handicapped  persons  are  given  the 
opportunity  to  prove  themselves,  they  per- 
form diligently  and  dependably  A  recent  six 
month  survey  of  one  hundred  workers  com- 
pares the  dependability  of  the  handicapped 
employee  to  the  unimpaired  employee.  Three 
handicapped  workers  as  compared  to  four 
unimpaired  employees  left  their  job*  In  the 
same  span  of  time.  Not  only  are  handicapped 
workers  stable  employees,  but  also  they  are 
•  regularly  punctual.  Of  the  same  hundred 
workers,  3  4  days  were  missed  by  handicapped 
persons  as  compared  to  3.8  days  missed  by 
unimpaired  workers  over  a  period  of  one 
hundred  days. 

Possibly  because  the  handicapped  worker 
knows  the  serlouaneaa  of  Injury  and  the 
torturotu  trials  of  recuperation,  he  Is  a 
cauUous,  safe  employee.  Handicapped  per- 
sons across  the  nation  have  acciunulated  an 
admirable  safety  record.  They  take  added 
safety  precautions  for  they  realize  that  a 
little  extra  time  and  a  little  extra  care  make 
for  a  lot  safer  working  sltuaUon.  Safety  saves 
the  employer  undue  worry  and  added  busi- 
ness expenses. 

Patience  and  extra  care  also  make  for 
quality  production.  One  who  has  known  per- 
sonal trials  and  has  overcome  obstacles 
through  perseverance  and  patience  can  con- 
front working  sltuaUons  with  a  calmer, 
more  analytical  approach.  Handicapped 
workers  have  proven  that  they  can  produce 
as  much  aa  any  other  average  worker.  They 
can  meet  situations  squarely  and  thought- 
fully. 

Handicapped  workers  are  not  business  risks. 
but  rather  investments.  They  are  trained 
and  educated;  their  skuis  have  been  devel- 
oped with  expert  guidance.  Not  only  are  the 
handicapped  dependable,  punctual,  and  safe, 
but  also  they  are  productive  and  emotionally 
suble.  Cumulative  records  have  shown  such 
resulu  and  ao  do  personal  case  histories. 

Jobs,  such  as  mat  weaving,  palnUng,  and 
commercial  design,  which  reqiilre  patience 
artistic  creativity,  and  manual  dexterity,  are 
excellent  jobs  for  some  handicapped  per- 
sons. In  Hawaii,  the  mat  industry  relies 
heavily  on  handicapped  workers  for  pro- 
duction of  Intricately  woven  lauhala  prod- 
ucu.  ArUstlc  creativity  can  also  be  combined 
with  managerial  know-how.  ror  example, 
one  of  the  partners  In  a  prominent  commer- 
cial design  firm  in  Honolulu  U  a  crippled 
man  Government  agencies  hire  engineering 
draftsmen  and  programmars  who  are  ptaysl- 
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cally  hindered  Physical  Impairments  do  not 
handicap  the  creative  mind  The  handi- 
capped do  perform  just  as  capably  as  any 
other  workers  Handicaps  do  not  Interfere 
with  job  performance  If  a  person  is  placed 
In  the  right  job. 

Not  all  workers  will  fit  well  In  all  jobs, 
but  when  a  worker  has  the  needed  capabil- 
ities and  he  has  been  expertly  trained,  he 
has  within  him  the  potential  for  success. 
Olven  a  chance  to  pcove  his  worth,  such  a 
worker  can  become  a  valuable,  productive 
Individual  utilizing  his  human  resources. 
By  giving  handicapped  persons  a  fair  chance, 
employers  across  the  naUon  will  be  work- 
ing toward  the  reality  of  opportunity  for 
the  twenty-two  million  handicapped  Ameri- 
cans. They  will  be  striving  to  keep  the  Amer- 
ican dream  alive. 


June  4,  1969 


PAY  TV— THE  PCC  CREATES  A 
LEGAL  THICKET 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OW    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  4,  1969 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently many  people  have  expressed  grave 
concern  over  the  PCC's  determination  to 
authorize  pay  TV  beginning  June  12.  I 
believe  their  concern  Is  warranted  on 
several  points — but  primarily  because  the 
PCC  Is  creating  a  legal  thicket  with  this 
proposed  area  of  broadcasting. 

If  the  Commission  Is  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed unchecked  by  Congress  It  will  be 
the  Congress,  the  Members  of  this  House, 
who  will  be  called  upon  at  some  later  date 
to  unsnarl  the  communications  systems 
which  will  be  tangled  in  this  issue. 

The  PCC  has  Ignored  the  views  of  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  and  has  set  itself  up  as  totally 
Independent  of  the  legislative  branch. 
The  PCC  has  Indirectly  Ignored  the  views 
of  the  Congress  and  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  unalterably  opposed 
to  this  system  of  pay  TV  which  is  pro- 
jected by  the  Commission.  Congress.  I 
believe,  should  assume  the  initiative; 
first,  in  halting  PCC  actions  to  license 
stations:  and  second,  by  thoroughly  in- 
vestigating to  determine  whether  the 
Pederal  Communications  Commission 
even  has  the  authority  to  regulate  in  this 
area. 

Regardless  of  the  conditions  Imposed 
now  and  the  regulations  on  the  books,  if 
pay  TV  is  established  on  a  nationwide 
basis.  I  feel  it  will  only  be  a  matter  of 
time  until  the  public  will  have  to  pay  for 
many  of  the  major  sports  events  which 
now  are  viewed  on  conventional  TV  at 
no  cost.  This  is  the  camel's  nose  under 
the  tent.  Pay  TV  should  be  summarily 
rejected.  Television  licenses  are  very  val- 
uable and  there  is  no  evidence  that  there 
is  an  economic  hardship  on  those  who 
have  these  licenses.  The  public  should  not 
be  gouged  in  a  system  of  charges  for 
movies,  athletic  events,  and  other  special 
features  which  could  be  eventually 
shifted  from  conventional  TV  to  pay  TV. 
Although  in  deciding  to  accept  appli- 
cations for  pay  TV  broadcasting,  the 
Commission  established  regulations 
which  are  supposed  to  protect  the  viewer. 
I  do  not  believe  they  will  succeed,  and 
this  is  a  basic  reason  for  my  opposition. 


The  PCC  has  attempted  to  prevent 
siphoning  of  programs  from  conventional 
to  pay  TV.  I  do  not  believe  they  will  be 
able  to  do  this.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
Is  nothing  compusory  about  the  PCCs 
decision.  No  one  will  have  to  pay  for 
anything,  unless,  of  course,  he  chooses  to 
subscribe  to  a  pay  TV  system.  The  Com- 
mission has  also  attempted  to  provide 
protection  by  requiring  that  no  pay  TV 
operation  may  be  established  unless  there 
arc  four  or  more  conventional  stations 
already  serving  the  area. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  degree  to 
which  the  PCC  will  go  in  clrcumvenUng 
the  wishes  of  Congress.  A  resolution  di- 
rected specifically  at  the  PCC  and  its 
proposals  for  pay  TV  by  the  House  Com- 
merce Committee  is  abundantly  clear : 

Be  It  resolved  that  ...  It  Is  the  sense  of 
the  Committee  that  the  Pederal  Communica- 
tions Commission  should  further  refrain 
from  acting  upon  Its  order  until  the  end  of 
the  first  session  of  the  91st  Congress  or  com- 
pletion of  action  upon  legislation. 

An  earlier  resolution  was  even  more 
to  the  point  : 

It  has  not  been  established  to  the  satis- 
faction of  this  Committee  that  authority  to 
license  Subscription  Television  operations 
comes  within  the  power  of  the  Commission. 

It  makes  little  difference  to  the  Com- 
mission that  it  has  acted  over  the  direct 
objections  of  the  Congress — objections 
expressed  by  the  Commerce  Committees 
of  both  House  and  Seriate.  In  fact,  in  the 
report  prepared  and  published  in  the 
Pederal  Register,  the  Commission  notes 
on  the  second  page : 

The  Commerce  Committees  of  both  houses 
of  Congress  have  expressed  their  views  either 
questioning  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mission to  Ucense  8TV  (subscription  TV)  op- 
erations or  stating  that  such  operations 
should  not  be  authorized  by  the  Commis- 
sion without  specific  authorization  by  law. 

In  a  classic  example  of  the  growing 
self-sufficiency  of  the  administrative  bu- 
reaucracy. PCC  Chairman  Rosel  H. 
Hyde  repUed  September  3.  1968,  that  ad- 
ditional delay  "would  constitute,  in  ef- 
fect, a  failure  of  the  adminlstraUve 
process. " 

What  he  is  saying  Is  that  the  Commis- 
sion is  going  to  have  its  way  regardless 
of  what  the  Congress  might  want  or 
think  best. 

There  is  serious  question  that  the 
Commission  has  the  authority  to  regu- 
late in  this  new  area.  Yet  it  goes  its  mer- 
ry way  and  worries  only  about  its  flatu- 
lent "administrative  process"  rather 
than  abuse  of  delegated  power. 

The  Commission  has  the  preliminaries 
worked  out  in  this  way.  They  will  begin 
accepting  applications  to  establish  pay 
TV  as  of  June  12.  Unfortunately,  in  some 
areas  a  scare  campaign  has  misled  many 
people  into  thinking  that  after  this  date 
they  will  be  forced  to  pay  to  watch  their 
television.  This  is  totally  false.  There  is 
nothing  compulsory  about  the  program. 

Alter  being  granted  a  license,  a  pay 
TV  station  would  transmit  a  garbled 
signal.  Either  the  audio  portion  or  the 
video  portion — or  both  in  some  In- 
stances— would  be  unintelligible.  Any  TV 
set  could  receive  the  signals  but  only  a 
set  which  has  a  decoder  would  be  able  to 
unscramble  this  signal.  The  subscriber 
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would  pay  a  charge  to  have  this  decoder 
Installed  on  this  set.  When  the  station 
transmits  a  program  he  wants  to  see,  all 
be  would  have  to  do  is  activate  the  de- 
coder and  then  pay  the  prescribed  charge 
for  this  service. 

Such  a  system  has  been  operated  on  a 
trial  basis.  The  I"CC  authorized  an  ex- 
periment In  pay  TV  in  Hartford.  Conn. 
The  test  began  in  June  1962,  and 
through  a  series  of  3-year  extensions 
continues  today.  Statistics  gathered  from 
this  trial  run  indicate  that  during  one 
period  about  85  percent  of  the  program- 
ing was  of  feature  films ;  about  5  percent 
was  sports  and  5  percent  special  enter- 
tainment. Remaining  time  was  devoted 
to  educational  programing.  Feature  films 
consisted  primarily  of  movies  which  had 
been  recently  released  to  movie  houses 
and  which — ^because  of  the  cost — could 
not  have  been  purchased  and  run  by 
conventional  networks.  Sports  included 
programs  such  as  those  generally  blacked 
out  in  the  area,  or  ones  usually  shown  on 
closed-circuit  TV  in  theatres.  A  heavy- 
weight fight  between  Sonny  Liston  and 
Cassius  Clay  was  one  of  these.  Special 
entertainment  included  plays,  opera,  bal- 
let, concerts,  and  recitals,  variety,  and 
nightclub  programs.  The  cost  of  viewing 
these  programs  varied  from  $3  for  the 
title  fight  to  a  minimum  of  50  cents.  The 
average  cost  of  the  feature  films  was  just 
over  $1.  In  Hartford,  the  installation  cost 
of  the  decoder  was  $10  and  there  was  an 
additional  monthly  rental  cost  of  $3.25. 
The  operators  of  the  Hartford  station 
said  that  the  average  weekly  expenditure 
for  the  service  was  $1.22.  You  can  easily 
see  how  the  charges  would  moimt  In  such 
a  system.  This  Is  the  "gouging"  to  which 
the  public  would  be  exposed. 

My  primary  opposition  to  pay  TV  is 
based  on  my  concern  that  it,  like  so  many 
other  Government-controlled  operations, 
will  get  out  of  hand.  Then  the  viewer 
stands  to  lose.  He  would  be  faced  with 
an  additional  cost:  an  added  bill  where 
there  once  was  a  free  service. 

This  is  a  legitimate  concern  but  there 
is  more  Involved.  There  Is  the  question 
of  a  Pederal  agency  operating  beyond  the 
scope  of  its  delegated  authority ;  there  is 
the  question  of  congressional  Inaction 
and  condescension:  and  there  is  the  con- 
cern that  with  this  decision  the  Com- 
mission is  creating  a  tangle  of  legal  ques- 
tions Involving  public  utility  require- 
ments, copyright  laws,  broadcasting 
rights,  networks,  satellites,  CATV,  radio, 
and  commercial  interests. 

There  is  already  confusion  between 
pay  TV  and  cable  TV  or  CATV.  Cable 
TV  systems  have  operated  for  several 
years  and  in  several  areas  of  the  17th 
Congressional  District.  Generally  they 
service  areas  which  regular  commercial 
stations  do  not  reach,  or  reach  with  weak 
signals.  Subscribers  hook  directly  into  a 
cable  which  transmits  the  television  pic- 
ture and  sound.  CATV  subscribers  pay  an 
installation  charge  and  a  flat  monthly 
fee. 

Cable  TV  is  relatively  new.  The  FCC 
and  the  Congress  are  still  studying  its 
particular  problems  and  effects  on  the 
broadcasting  industry.  Yet,  before  these 
problems  are  satisfactorily  answered  the 
Commission  complicates  the  Issue  with 
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Its  authorization  of  a  pay  TV  system. 
EN^en  now  proponents  of  pay  TV  are 
busily  studying  the  possibilities  of  cable- 
pay  TV. 

It  is  obvious  to  me  that  Congress  must 
begin  to  exert  its  legitimate  control. 

In  addition  to  the  problems  inherent 
in  the  Commission's  decision,  a  recent 
advertising  campaign  has  substantially 
contributed  to  the  problem  by  Inflaming 
this  already  critical  issue. 

I  have  asked  the  Pederal  Trade  Com- 
mission to  investigate  an  ad  published 
revenUy  in  TV  Guide  which  misrepre- 
sents the  impact  of  pay  TV  and  charges 
that  viewers  will  be  compelled  to  pay  to 
watch  their  sets.  This  is  outright  mis- 
representation of  fact  and  I  l>elleve  the 
clear  intent  was  to  arouse  readers.  This 
Is  a  very  carefully  worded  statement  and 
it  was  done  either  through  gross  ignor- 
ance and  irresponsibility  or  much  more 
likely,  through  deliberate  intent. 

I  have  asked  the  Pederal  Trade  Com- 
mission to  investigate  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  ad  and  I  have  also  sug- 
gested that  the  FTC  request  from  TV 
Guide  its  reason  for  accepting  for  pub- 
lication such  blatantly  false  advertising. 

While  I  totally  oppose  the  authoriza- 
tion grant  for  pay  TV,  the  issue  should 
be  decided  on  the  facts,  not  on  smear 
statements  and  scare  tactics. 


PROFESSOR  GARDNER  URGES  FREE 
USE  OF  INTELSAT  BY  UNITED 
NATIONS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or    MIKNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  4, 1969 

Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
vent of  communication  satellites  pro- 
vides an  unparalled  opportunity  to  draw 
the  nations  of  the  world  together  for  the 
Interchange  of  Ideas  and  Information  for 
peaceful  pui-poses.  Satellite  television  has 
immeasurable  advantages  over  short- 
wave radio.  Not  only  does  television  have 
a  greater  Impact  than  voice  broadcasts, 
but  the  quality  of  satellite  television  is 
far  better  and  it  has  a  much  broader 
range  of  coverage  than  shortwave  radio. 

One  of  the  limiting  factors  on  the  "use 
of  communication  satellites  is  the  cost 
of  renting  channels  from  the  Interna- 
tional Telecommunications  Satellite  Con- 
sortium— Intelsat.  Free  use  of  satellites 
by  the  United  Nations  would  help  bring 
the  story  of  United  Nations  activities  to 
the  people  of  the  world  as  well  as  to  help 
meet  the  U.N.'s  need  for  better  commu- 
nications to  manage  its  worldwide  oper- 
ations. 

The  problems  associated  with  satellite 
television  have  been  recently  explored  at 
hearings  held  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
National  Security  Policy  and  Scientific 
Developments  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

I  commend  to  your  reading  a  most 
comprehensive  statement  presented  at 
the  subcommittee  hearings  on  May  14, 
1969,  by  Richard  N.  Gardner,  Henry  L. 
Moses,  professor  of  law  and  interna- 
tional  organization,   Columbia  Unlver- 
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slty,  and  formerly  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  International  Organization 
Affairs.  His  statement  contains  a  num- 
ber of  recommendations  Including  the 
free  use  of  communication  satellites  by 
the  United  Nations.  Mr.  Gardner's  state- 
ment, entitled  "Intemationtil  Political 
and  Legal  Ramifications  of  Satellite 
Broadcasting."  follows: 
International  PoLmcAL  and  Legal  Ramifi- 
cations OF  Satellite  Bboadcastino 

"Wars."  In  the  words  of  UNESCO's  consti- 
tution, "begin  In  the  minds  of  men."  To 
eliminate  war,  we  must  somehow  change  the 
attitude  of  national  g^roups  toward  one  an- 
other and  move  toward  cooperation  Instead 
of  conflict. 

Dramatic  new  techniques  of  communica- 
tion are  now  becoming  available  to  help  us 
do  this.  Poremost  among  these  Is  the  com- 
munications satellite,  which  offers  us  an 
unprecedented  instrument  to  promote  world 
understanding.  Puture  historians  may  judge 
the  communications  satellite  to  be  as  I91- 
portant  a  sclentlflc  breakthrough  as  the 
atomic  bomb. 

One  might  even  say  that  the  world  Is 
witnessing  a  fateful  race  between  two  types 
of  sclentlflc  development.  On  the  one  hand, 
there  are  the  terrible  new  weapons  that  can 
destroy  mankind — Intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles,  orbital  bombs,  and  chemical  and 
bacteriological  warfare.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  developments  like  communication 
satellites  that  could  unite  all  of  mankind 
Into  one  radio  or  television  listening  audi- 
ence. Through  a  strange  coincidence  of  scl- 
entlflc development,  the  period  in  the  late 
19708  or  early  1980s  when  the  Chinese  are 
likely  to  be  able  to  deliver  sophisticated  nu- 
clear warheads  around  the  world  In  large 
quantities  could  also  be  the  time  when  the 
Chinese  people  might  be  reached  with  radio 
and  TV  programs  sent  directly  from  commu- 
nication satellites  to  home  receivers. 

The  world  Is  already  well  Into  the  age  of 
the  communication  satellite.  The  satellites 
now  stationed  over  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans  by  the  International  Telecommuni- 
cation Satellite  Consortium  (Intelsat)  not 
only  represent  a  massive  addition  to  Inter- 
continental telephone  capacity,  but  they  also 
make  possible  the  simultaneous  transmission 
of  television  programs. 

However,  this  is  only  the  beginning.  We  are 
on  the  verge  of  a  breakthrough  to  a  new  kind 
of  communication  satellite  that  will  repre- 
sent a  change  perhaps  even  more  revolution- 
ary In  Its  political  and  economic  ImpUca- 
tlrns  than  that  represented  by  existing 
communication  satellites. 

The  present  satellites  are  point-to-point 
satellites,  which  will  relay  communications 
from  one  ground  station  to  many  stations 
simultaneously,  thus  bypassing  the  necessity 
of  distribution  through  the  conventional 
ground  communications  network.  Within  a 
year  or  two  such  satellites  could  be  available 
to  transmit  FM  radio  or  TV  to  specially 
equipped  co)  imunlty  or  village  receivers. 
Within  five  or  10  years  such  satellites  could 
also  be  available  to  broadcast  directly  Into 
home  radio  or  TV  sets  over  an  area  of  a 
million  square  miles. 

The  difference  between  broadcast  satellites 
and  polnt-to-i)olnt  satellites  Is  both  econo- 
mic and  political.  Because  they  bypass  the 
need  for  expensive  ground  relay  systems, 
broadcast  satellites  may  be  cheaper  and 
more  effective  than  alternative  means  of 
communication  for  reaching  large  areas,  par- 
ticularly In  less  developed  countries  like 
India,  Pakistan.  Indonesia  and  Brazil. 

Broadcast  satellites  also  raise  the  possi- 
bility of  broadcasting  to  the  citizens  of  a 
country  without  the  consent  and  perhaps 
even  over  the  opposition  of  its  government. 
The  prospect  of  bypassing  national  broad- 
casting networks  has  alarmed  some  people. 
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In  tb«  ooTldon  of  th«  TTnited  Nsttoiu,  oxm 
d«l«g«t«  from  a  leaa  developed  country  has 
mnarked:  "The  heade  of  foreign  states  wlU 
■oon  be  able  to  addrees  my  people,  but  crar 
own  president  will  not  be  able  to  do  so. 
What  Is  the  UJV.  going  to  do  to  help  us?" 

Of  ooune.  It  can  be  argued  that  space 
broadcasting  is  merely  an  extension  of  the 
broadcasting  on  shortwave  now  carried  on  by 
such  agencies  as  the  Voice  of  America,  the 
British  Broadcasting  Corporation,  and  Radio 
Moscow.  It  Is.  however,  a  significant  exten- 
sion. Unlike  shortwave  broadcasting,  radio 
programs  broadcast  from  space  wUl  b«  tn- 
dlstlngiilshable,  so  far  as  quaUty  of  recep- 
tion Is  concerned,  from  radio  programs 
broadcast  locally.  And  television  programs 
sent  from  space  will  have  a  substantially 
greater  psychological  Impact  than  shortwave 
radio  broadcasts. 

The  heart  of  the  political  problem  can  be 
summed  up  thus;  Countries  with  no  Im- 
mediate prospect  of  carrying  on  spcuse  broad- 
casting fear  that  the  United  Statee.  the 
Soviet  Union  or  possibly  a  Joint  European 
satellite  authority  may  use  this  technology 
to  send  their  people  poUtlcal  or  commercial 
messages  that  the  governments  do  not  like. 

-  Unlasalt  Is  possible  to  allay  the  fears  of  such 

-  coxiBtdes  about  uncontrolled  communica- 
tion with  their  populations  and  give  them  an 
Interest  in  the  use  of  this  technology  for  their 
own  benefit,  the  enormous  potential  of 
broadcast  satellites  may    never  be  realized. 

Indeed,  some  influential  voices  have  al- 
ready urged  crippling  restraints  on  space 
broadcasting  A  French  official  of  the  Inter- 
national Telecommtinlcatlon  Union  went  so 
far  as  to  propose  that.  In  the  absence  of 
general  agreement  among  all  countries,  space 
broadcasting  should  be  prohibited.  A  Swedish 
professor  hae  urged  that  we  should  "set  aside, 
with  resp>ect  to  outer  space,  the  old  terrestrial 
principles  of  unlimited  Information  and 
opinion"  m  favor  of  exclusive  control  by 
a  world  agency  that  would  have  to  Tefraln 
from  the  dlssemUiatlon  of  programs  against 
which  objections  are  raised  even  by  a 
minority." 

Acceptance  of  this  view  would  mean  no 
space  broadcasting  at  all,  since  no  agreement 
Is  likely  to  be  achieved  with  the  communist 
countries  in  the  foreseeable  future  on  the 
ground  ruin  for  Joint  management  of  such 
a  system  and  on  the  type  of  programs  that 
should  be  transmitted.  Communist  countries 
have  been  urging  a  ban  on  the  use  of  space 
for  "war  propaganda."  which  could  embrace 
any  Ideas  which  communist  leaders  con- 
ceived to  be  harmful  to  their  own  Interests. 
It  Is  dUBcult  to  see  why  the  Soviet  Union 
should  be  given  a  veto  over  a  Joint  U.S.- 
Indian venture  to  provide  India  with  a  broad- 
cast sateUlte  system,  or  a  similar  undertaking 
in  Europe  resulting  from  agreement  among 
the  North  Atlantic  nations. 

The  legitimacy  of  space  broadcasting  has 
already  been  debated  in  the  International 
Telecommunication  Union.  Under  the  I.T.U.'s 
Convention  and  Radio  RegxilaUons,  the  air- 
waves cannot  be  used  for  any  purpose  unless 
frequenclee  are  set  aside  for  that  ptirpose. 
When  frequencies  are  allocated,  and  the  regu- 
lations of  the  I.T.U.  are  otherwUe  complied 
with,  all  members  are  obligated  by  Article 
47  of  the  Convention  to  avoid  harmful  inter- 
ference. The  question  raised  in  the  ITU.  Is 
whether  space  broadcasting  is  a  legitimate 
use  of  the  airwaves  for  which  frequencies 
should  be  allocated,  thus  affording  space 
broadcasting  legal  protection  from  Jamming 
and  other  harmful  interference. 

In  1959  the  Radio  Regulations  were 
amended  at  the  IniUative  of  the  Nordic  coun- 
tries to  prohibit  so-called  "pirate  broad- 
casts" from  ships  at  sea.  As  a  result,  para- 
graph 423  of  the  Radio  Regulations  now 
reads: 

The  establishment  or  use  of  broadcasting 
stations  (sound  broadcasting  and  television 
broadcasting  stations)    on  board  ships,  air- 
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crafts  or  any  other  floating  or  airlx>me  ob- 
jects ouUide  national  territories  is  prohibited. 
If  broadcast  satellites  are  Included  in  this 
definition,  their  broadcasts  would  also  be 
prohibited  and  would  not  be  afforded  pro- 
tection from  harmful  interference  under  the 
ITU.  ConvenUon  and  Radio  RegulaUons. 

ThU  question  was  raised  directly  in  1983. 
when  Working  Oroup  4B  of  the  IT  U.'s  Ex- 
traordinary Administrative  Radio  Confer- 
ence considered  broadcasting  from  satellites. 
The  French  delegation  proposed  that  para- 
graph 433  of  the  Radio  Regulations  be 
amended  to  prohibit  the  establishment  and 
use  of  sound  broadcasting  and  television 
broadcasting  stations  on  any  space  object. 
The  United  States  urged  the  conference  to 
reconunend  that,  until  such  time  as  bands 
were  allocated  for  broadcast  satellites,  experi- 
mental programs  for  the  development  of  a 
broadcast  satellite  service  should  be  carried 
on  In  technically  suitable  bands  now  allo- 
cat»d  to  the  broadcast  service — on  condition 
that  there  be  no  interference  with  established 
broadcasung  services  operating  in  such 
bands. 

After  some  discussion,  it  was  agreed  that 
experimental  space  broadcasting  could  be 
conducted  in  accordance  with  the  present 
Radio  Regulations.  Whether  broadcast  satel- 
lite operations,  as  opposed  to  mere  experi- 
ments, could  be  undertaken  in  accord  with 
the  Radio  Regulations  was  not  determined. 

The  question  of  space  broadcasting  is  now 
under  study  by  Oroup  4  of  the  I.T.U.'s  In- 
ternational Consultative  Conunlttee.  It  Is 
certain  to  come  up  when  new  frequency  al- 
locations are  proposed  for  space  communica- 
tions at  the  Extraordinary  Administrative 
Radio  Conference  expected  to  be  held  in  1970 
or  1971. 

The  time  has  come  to  develop  a  program 
for  the  cooperative  use  of  space  broadcast- 
ing in  the  service  of  human  needs.  Unless 
such  a  program  is  dsTeloped  soon  by  those 
who  believe  In  an  open  world  society  broad- 
cast satellites  may  be  blocked  or  impeded  by 
one  or  more  of  the  following  possibilities.- 

(1)  Failure  of  the  I.T.U.  to  allocate  the 
necessary  frequencies  for  space  broadcasting; 

(2)  A  decision  In  the  I.T.U.  or  the  United 
Nations  denying  the  legality  of  space  broad- 
casting, or 

(3)  A  decision  giving  exclusive  control  of 
space  broadcasting  to  an  international 
agency  operating  on  the  basis  of  unanimous 
agreeraent. 

To  avoid  these  poealbUlUes,  we  need  a 
program  that  will  emphasize,  not  the  com- 
petitive penetration  of  populations  for 
propaganda  or  commercial  advantage,  but 
cooperative  ways  of  using  broadcast  and 
point-to-point  satellites  for  world  under- 
standing and  development.  The  following 
are  some  possible  elements  In  stieh  a 
program  : 

First,  we  should  proceed  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble with  the  development  of  broadcast 
satellites. 

The  U.S.  Communication  Satellite  Cor- 
poration (Comsat),  which  is  already  study- 
ing space  broadcasting,  should  be  encour- 
aged to  finance  some  of  the  research  and 
development  itself.  The  U.S.  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Agency  should  maintain 
a  supplementary  program  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  get  the  Job  done. 

The  development  of  a  network  of  broad- 
cast satellites  should  be  the  number  one 
outer  space  objective  of  the  United  States  and 
Its  partners  in  the  1970s.  In  terms  of  Its  con- 
sequences for  the  future  of  humanity,  this 
could  be  at  least  as  important  as  landing  a 
man  on  the  moon  and  sending  Instruments  to 
gather  data  on  Mars  or  Venus. 

Comsat  and  Its  partners  In  Intelsat  should 
be  encouraged  to  provide  broadcast  satellite 
service  as  well  as  point-to-point  satellite 
service.  These  services  involve  the  same 
technology.  Where  direct  broadcasting  is 
serving  an  essentially  public  purpose,  such 
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as  the  establishment  of  a  national  TV  net- 
work, the  governments  concerned — let  us  say 
India  or  a  group  of  Latin  American  coun. 
trlea — could  build  the  ground  stations  and 
pay  Intelsat  to  put  up  the  satellites,  with 
financial  assistance  for  the  purpose  from 
national  or  international  aid  agencies. 

5ecoiui,  we  should  promote  international 
understanding  of  the  benefits  which  space 
broadcasting  can  bring  to  mankind,  par- 
ticularly to  the  less  developed  countries,  by 
encouraging  studies  in  appropriate  interna- 
tional organizations,  Including  the  United 
Nations.  UNESCO,  and  the  I.T.U.  It  is  grati- 
fying that  the  General  Assembly  has  asked 
iU  Outer  Space  Conunlttee  to  study  sstel- 
lite  cooununlcatlons.  including  broadcast 
satellites,  and  that  a  subconomittee  will  meet 
this  summer  to  consider  the  political,  eco- 
nomic and  social  aspects  of  the  problem 

Third,  we  should  help  organize  pilot  proj- 
ects, under  the  auspices  of  the  U.N.  and 
UNESCO  if  possible,  to  demonstrate  the  use 
of  space  broadcasting  for  political  and  eco- 
nomic development.  Such  projects,  which 
initially  would  involve  broadcasUng  from 
satellites  to  community  receivers,  could  as- 
sist national  efforts  in  the  eradication  of  illit- 
eracy, the  introduction  of  new  agricultural 
techniques,  or  the  encouragement  of  family 
planning. 

India  would  be  an  excellent  place  In  which 
to  start.  It  is  the  jjerfect  case  of  a  less  de- 
veloped country  with  large  areas  not  covered 
by  adequate  terrestrial  facilities,  where  space 
broadcasting  offers  a  cheaper  and  more  effec- 
tive means  of  communication  than  micro- 
wave and  cables. 

Fourth,  we  should  encourage  national  aid 
agencies  and  international  lending  agencies 
such  as  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  the  Asian  Development  Bank,  and  the 
International  Development  Association  to 
finance  the  establishment  of  communication 
satellite  systems  In  less  developed  countries, 
not  only  for  point-to-point  satellite  com- 
munications, but  for  space  broadcasting  as 
well.  National  and  international  technical 
assistance  agencies  should  help  train  local 
nationals  In  the  use  of  satellite  communica- 
tions. 

Fifth,  the  U.S.  and  other  countries  with  a 
potential  capability  for  space  broadcasting 
should  reassure  friendly  governments  that 
broadcast  satellites  will  not  be  used  to  send 
political  or  conuncrclal  messages  to  their 
populations  against  their  will. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  do  this  is  any  case. 
In  the  early  stages,  the  government  con- 
cerned would  prohibit  the  special  equipment 
(community  receivers,  special  antennae  for 
home  receivers )  needed  to  receive  broadcasts. 
Jamming  of  such  broadcasts,  though  more 
difficult  and  expensive  than  the  Jamming  of 
shortwave  broadcasts,  is  nonetheless  possible. 
If  a  less  developed  country  lack  the  resources 
to  Jam  by  itself,  it  might  get  foreign  assist- 
ance in  doing  so. 

Quite  apart  from  the  technical  difficulties 
involved  in  trying  to  Impose  space  broadcast- 
ing, political  considerations  would  preclude 
it  in  countries  where  the  United  States  or 
another  space  broadcaster  wished  to  main- 
tain good  relations.  And  the  broadcasting  of 
commercial  messages  would  be  futile  in  a 
country  whose  government  was  not  prepared 
to  permit  importation  of  the  commodities. 
A  satellite  broadcasting  system  for  India 
should  be  programmed  by  the  Indians 
themselves.  Satellite  broadcasting  covering 
many  countries,  as  would  be  the  case  with 
Latin  America,  should  be  programmed  on  a 
cooperative  and  regional  basis  by  the  coun- 
tries of  the  region  themselves.  Assistance  in 
programming  could,  of  course,  be  provided 
upon  request  by  foreign  governments  or  in- 
ternational agencies.  But  in  each  case  the  re- 
ceiving countries,  through  their  appropriate 
broadcasting  entitles,  should  control  what 
programs  are  broadcast  to  their  people. 
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To  this  general  rule  of  broadcasting  by 
consent  there  should  be  but  one  limited 
though  important  exception:  we  should  not 
foreclose  the  possibility  of  communicating 
with  the  populations  of  hostile  states  in  a 
critical   i>erlod  of  international   relations. 

Sixth,  we  should  initiate  discussions  and 
resolutions  in  the  United  Nations  and 
UNESCO  that  will  encovirage  the  cooperative 
development  of  space  broadcasting.  Initia- 
tives in  the  International  fonmis  endorsing 
cooperative  activities  provide  the  best  way 
of  avoiding  decisions  restricting  use  of  the 
new  technology. 

Seventh,  we  should  seek  a  decision  in  the 
I.T.U.  allocating  radio  frequencies  for  space 
broadcasting  operations  (frequencies  have  so 
far  only  been  allocated  for  experiments).  If 
we  engage  an  adequate  number  of  developed 
and  less  developed  countries  in  cooperative 
studies  and  pilot  projects,  a  siifficient  ma- 
jority in  the  I.T.U.  will  have  t>een  of  self- 
interest  to  vote  fCR-  the  frequency  allocation. 

Eighth,  we  should  use  communication 
satellites  to  bring  the  story  of  U.N.  activities, 
including  U.N.  proceedings,  to  the  people  of 
the  world. 

Such  use  is  now  very  limited,  partly  be- 
cause of  the  cost  of  renting  channels  from 
Intelsat.  I  believe  It  would  be  in  the  Interest 
of  Intelsat,  as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  the 
entire  world,  that  channels  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  U.N.  without  charge. 

Free  use  of  satdlites  would  also  help  meet 
the  U.N.'s  urgent  need  for  better  communi- 
cations to  manage  Its  world-wide  operations. 
During  the  Middle  East  crisis  of  June,  1967 
the  U.N.  was  seriously  handlcapp>ed  by  its  In- 
adequate communications  arrangements — 
the  Secretary-General  and  his  staff  did  not 
know  what  was  going  on  In  the  area  until 
many  ho\irs  later.  The  U.N.  will  never  be  an 
adequate  p>eacekeeping  agency  imtll  it  has 
better  cosomunications  facilities  at  its 
disposal. 

Satellites  are  becoming  so  big  and  small 
additions  to  capacity  so  inexpensive  that 
channels  could  be  made  freely  available  to 
the  U.N.  without  impairing  the  economic 
basis  of  the  Intelsat  system.  This  would  be 
a  good  "public  relations"  investment  for  In- 
telsat: It  would  broaden  international  sup- 
port for  the  Intelsat  arrangements  as  well  as 
encourage  U.N.  use  of  point-to-point  and 
broadcast  satellites. 

/  hope,  therefore,  in  the  negotiations  now 
underway  in  Wtishington,  the  U.S.  delegation 
will  propose,  and  other  delegations  will 
agree,  that  Intelsat  facilities  be  made  avail- 
able without  charge  to  the  United  Nations — 
for  radio  and  TV  programs  produced  by  the 
U.N.  arid  also  for  the  U.N.'s  ottm  internal 
communicatioru  needs. 

In  December,  1961.  the  VJS.  General  Assem- 
bly noted  "the  potential  importance  of  com- 
munication satellites  for  use  by  the  United 
Nations  and  its  principal  organizations  and 
specialized  agencies  for  both  operational  and 
Informational  requirements."  In  the  spirit 
of  this  resolution.  U  Thant  has  set  In  motion 
within  the  Secretariat  a  study  of  how  the  U.N. 
might  use  new  communication  techniques 
like  satellites  to  help  accomplish  its  objec- 
tives. 

When  the  Secretary-General's  study  Is  com- 
pleted, I  hope  he  will  propose,  and  I  hope  the 
General  Assembly  will  approve,  a  substantial 
expansion  of  the  work  of  the  U.N.'s  Radio  and 
Visual  Services  Department  now  budgeted  at 
the  totally  Inadequate  figure  of  $2  million. 

Equally  important,  the  Assembly  should 
adopt  a  resolution: 

(1)  Providing  for  an  annual  "State  of  the 
World"  TV  and  radio  address  by  the  Secre- 
tary-General which  U.N.  members  would  be 
asked  to  carry  on  their  TV  and  radio  net- 
works, and 

(2)  Urging  U.N.  members  to  devote  at  least 
one  hour  a  week  of  prime  TV  time  (or  radio 
time  where  TV  does  not  exist)  to  programs 
produced  at  UJf.  headquarters. 
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The  Radio  and  Visual  Services  Department 
of  the  U.N.  Office  of  Public  Information  has 
already  demonstrated  its  capacity  to  produce 
such  programs — some  showing  the  executive 
activities  of  the  UJT.  at  headquarters  and  In 
the  field,  others  giving  representative  and 
balanced  highlights  of  U.N.  debates. 

Many  U.N.  members  provide  no  radio  or  TV 
reporting  to  their  populations  on  U.N.  activi- 
ties. Many  allow  their  people  to  bear  only 
those  parts  of  UJJ.  debates  that  represent 
their  national  point  of  view.  One  hour  a  week 
of  U.N.-produced  programs,  including  high- 
lights of  debates,  could  be  a  useful  corrective. 
It  would  surely  be  a  great  step  toward  peace 
If  the  people  of  Egypt  and  Israel,  for  example, 
could  have  even  a  few  minutes  exposure  per 
week  to  another  view  of  the  Middle  East 
problem. 

We  should  have  no  illusions  that  those 
U.N.  members  with  tightly  closed  national  so- 
cieties would  immediately  implement  such  a 
resolution.  But  a  resolution  of  this  kind 
might  well  mobilize  international  and  do- 
mestic opinion  upon  them  to  implement  it 
after  a  number  of  years.  At  the  very  least,  It 
would  reveal  very  clearly  which  countries  are 
really  prepared  to  take  practical  steps  to- 
ward international  understanding  and  a  more 
effective  United  Nations — and  which  are  not 
prepared  to  do  so. 

The  United  States  should  take  the  lead  In 
demonstrating  the  possibilities  of  promoting 
International  understanding  through  com- 
munication satellites.  We  should  give  the 
Soviet  leaders  the  opportunity  to  talk  directly 
to  the  American  people  at  regular  Intervals 
on  TV  in  return  for  the  same  privilege  for 
our  leaders  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  possibilities  opened  up  by  comimuni- 
catlon  satellites  for  world  development  and 
understanding  are  truly  exciting.  They  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  to  create  more  open  na- 
tional societies,  which  are  not  merely  desir- 
able for  their  own  sake,  but  are  essential 
ingredients  of  a  peaceful  international  com- 
munity. To  make  use  of  this  opportunity, 
however,  we  will  need  to  display  the  same 
ingenuity  in  ptolltlcal  and  social  arrange- 
ments that  we  have  already  demonstrated  In 
the  technical  sphere. 
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SPEECH  BEFORE  NATIONAL  SAFETY 
COUNCIL'S  HOME  SAFETY  SPRING 
WORKSHOP 


TRIBUTE    TO    THE    LATE    TRUMAN 
WARD,  MAJORITY  CLERK 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF   NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  3,  1969 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  all  of  us  in  this  House,  regard- 
less of  whether  we  sit  on  one  side  of  the 
aisle  or  the  other,  lost  a  great  and  good 
friend  this  week.  For  48  years  Truman 
Ward  served  the  Members  of  this  House 
with  great  distinction,  impartiality,  and 
devotion.  His  place  will  be  hard  to  fill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  late  friend  came  to 
this  House  in  1921  at  the  age  of  29  and 
served  as  majority  or  minority  clerk  from 
that  time  until  his  passing  last  Sunday 
at  the  age  of  76. 

Bom  in  Enterprise,  Clarke  Coimty, 
Miss.,  where  his  early  years  were  spent, 
Truman  exemplified  the  finest  traditions 
of  the  Deep  South  he  loved  so  well. 
Kindly  and  thoughtful,  his  life  was  spent 
in  the  service  of  others. 

Mrs.  Dazilels  joins  with  me  in  extend- 
ing our  deepest  sympathy  to  Truman's 
widow  and  his  three  fine  sons. 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  4,  1969 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  today's  technological  world, 
the  phrase,  "survival  of  the  fittest"  is 
almost  Irrelevant.  Mr.  Charles  C.  John- 
son, the  Administrator  of  the  Consumer 
Protection  and  Environmental  Health 
Service  summed  up  the  situation  very 
adequately  when  he  said: 

We  live  in  troubled  times,  and  they  show 
all  too  clearly  the  terrible  interplay  of  forces 
between  man  and  the  whole  bio-communlty 
of  which  he  is  part.  We  find  ourselves  today 
catapulted  into  a  new  kind  of  world  which 
we  approach  as  strangers  In  a  strange  land. 

The  wonders  of  science,  electronics, 
medicine  have  allowed  even  the  most  un- 
fit to  compete  with  the  fittest  so  that 
their  chsuices  for  survival  are  nearly 
equal.  But  nearly  equal  does  not  assume 
that  these  chances  are  all  that  good,  they 
are  merely  different.  Where  man  need 
not  worry  as  much  about  the  effects  of 
disease,  weather,  or  sudden  attacks  from 
wild  animals,  he  must  now  worry  about 
the  dangers  that  may  arise  from  those 
very  things  which  are  protecting  him 
from  his  past  fears. 

An  invention  is  defined  as  the  com- 
bination of  old  things  to  create  some- 
thing new.  It  is  unfortunate,  however, 
that  with  many  inventions,  too  many  new 
things  are  created,  not  all  of  which  are 
desirable.  The  introduction  of  the  birth 
control  pill  has  gone  a  long  way  toward 
solving  our  population  problems  but  in 
its  wake  has  created  new  health  hazards. 
The  color  television  has  brought  the 
movies  into  our  homes  but  has  also 
brought  the  dangers  of  harmful  exposure 
to  radiation.  The  new  trend  in  music  with 
electronically  amplified  instruments, 
Ralph  Nader  warns  us,  creates  a  volume 
of  noise  that  impairs  our  hearing.  Man 
can  no  longer  possibly  expect  to  under- 
stand and  control  his  environment  in  all 
its  complexity  and  this  loss  of  under- 
standing and  control  leaves  him  wide 
open  for  accidents  which  he  can  neither 
predict  nor  prevent.  What  better  reason 
could  explain  the  appalling  statistics 
which  reveal  that  each  year  over  100,000 
deaths  and  50  million  injuries  occur  as 
a  result  of  accidents. 

Mr.  Tliomas  F.  Williams,  Director  of 
Public  Affairs  for  the  Consumer  Protec- 
tion and  Environmental  Health  Service 
in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  spoke  last  week  before  the 
National  Safety  Council's  Annual  Home 
Safety  Spring  Workshop.  His  insightful 
analysis  of  our  Nation's  tremendous  re- 
sponsibility for  anticipating  and  pre- 
venting accidents  is  both  a  warning  and 
an  urgent  call  for  a  reevaluation  of  man's 
relation  to  his  environment.  He  summa- 
rizes the  Government's  past  contribu- 
tions to  accident  prevention  as  signifi- 
cant and  substantial,  but  nonetheless  in- 
adequate and  asserts  that  it  is  timet  to 
discard  outmoded  concepts  and  obso- 
lete thinking.  Just  as  our  Government 
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h*a  sworn  to  protect  those  rishtx  it  guar- 
antees (u  In  the  Bill  of  Rights,  Mr. 
Williams  believes  that  the  Government 
must  protect  our  most  newly  recognized 
right,  the  right  "to  be  protected  against 
luireasonable  risk  of  bodily  harm  from 
products  purchased  on  the  open  mar- 
ket." He  urges  Oovemment  not  to  rest 
on  its  past  laurels.  "To  do  so."  he  warns, 
"would  be  to  turn  our  backs  on  the  fu- 
ture— and  the  future,  judging  by  the 
past,  is  not  to  be  trusted  that  far  "  It  is 
men  such  as  this,  with  the  foresight  and 
concern  to  plan  for  tomorrow  that  will 
ultimately  enable  us  to  trust  that  future 
and  I  include  Mr.  Williams'  speech  in  the 
RxcoRo  and  commend  it  for  most  care- 
f\il  consideration  by  the  Members  of 
Congress: 

It  la  a  pleaaure  to  be  here  and  to  have 
thta  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  Na- 
tional SaTety  Council's  Annual  Home  Safe- 
ty Spring  Workataop  I  have  been  asked  to 
speak  on  the  Accident  Prevention  program 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education. 
•Bd  WeHare.  I  will  do  that  But  I  tr\ist  you 
wUl  aoee^t.  In  addition,  a  few  remarks  that 
range  beyond  my  assigned  topic:  (or  it  is 
the  view  of  the  Consumer  Protection  and 
Environmental  Health  Service,  a  new  agen- 
cy of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  for 
which  I  work,  that  our  Department's  ac- 
cident prevention  efforts  can  be  of  little 
avail  unless  everyone  concerned  with  the 
problem  in  both  the  public  and  private  sec- 
tors of  society,  begin  to  abandon  some  of 
our  most  cherished  ancient  convictions  about 
the  problem  and  try  to  find  contemporary 
reality  instead. 

At  their  polar  extremes,  the  two  most  hot- 
ly defended  emotional  convictions  about  ac- 
cident prevention  run  from  the  one  end 
where  It  is  asserted  that  virtually  any  at- 
tempt to  tamper  with  man's  environment 
toward  the  end  of  making  it  a  less  dangerous 
place  is  a  waste  of  time  and  money  and 
maybe  psychologically  damaging  to  the 
proper  development  of  a  speclea  which,  after 
all.  must  face  enough  challenge  to  remain 
alert,  lean  and  reasonably  aggressive.  At  the 
other  end  It  is  asserted  that  virtually  all 
potential  hazards  to  life  and  limb  can  and 
should  be  eliminated  by  society.  All  the 
square  comers  should  be  rounded  off  the 
tables,  kitchen  knives  properly  labelled, 
dulled  and  locked  away  and  the  whole  world 
made-ln  the  disparaging  words  of  the  op- 
position— perfectly  Idiot  proof. 

Every  person  In  this  room  takes  a  personal 
view  of  man's  capacity  to  deal  with  the  ac- 
cident prevention  and  other  social  problems 
at  some  point  on  the  line  that  runs  between 
these  two  exuemes.  The  particular  point  of 
view  selected,  psychiatry  has  by  now  made 
very  clear,  has  little  to  do  with  the  problems 
themselves  but  depends  Instead  on  forces, 
mainly  unconscious,  deriving  from  the  total 
experience  of  each  Individual's  life.  The  Con- 
sumer Protection  and  Environmental  Health 
Service  is  not  under  the  illusion  that  It  can 
do  very  much  about  the  emotional  procUvi- 
Uea  of  Individuals  but  it  does  believe  that 
constructive  action  toward  cutting  the  toll 
of  accidental  injuries  will  be  greatly  en- 
hanced when  most  of  us  share  a  common 
view  of  the  fundamental  nature  of  the  phys- 
ical environment  in  which  we  live. 

The  first  piece  of  reality  which  all  of  us 
must  face  is  that  over  100.000  deaths  and 
over  50  million  serious  Injuries  occur  in  the 
United  States  each  year  as  the  result  of  ac- 
cidents. We  can  all  agree  there  should  be 
(ewer  of  each.  This  being  so.  perhaps  we  can 
move  on  to  another  area  of  agreement  on  the 
nature  of  reality,  despite  the  broad  spec- 
trum of  views  on  the  nature  of  man  which 
we  represent. 

A  saUent  charmctwlstlc  of  our  time  la  that 
the  Impact  of  urbanization,  scientific  dls- 
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oorery  and  the  rapid  transUtlon  of  scientific 
knowledge  into  applied  technology  has  dras- 
tically altered  the  human  environment.  But 
the  human  being  has  not  been  drastically 
altered  We  still  have  the  same  physical  and 
psychological  proclivities  and  needs  that  our 
cave-man  ancestors  had.  The  question  we 
mxist  answer,  then.  Is  "To  what  extent  may 
the  individual  be  realistically  expected  to 
protect  himself  from  environmental  hazards 
today?" 

As  (or  the  Consumer  Protection  and  En- 
vironmental Health  Service,  we  cannot  agree 
with  anyone  who  thinks  that  a  human  being, 
evolved  through  many  millennia  to  survive 
in  the  natural  hazards  of  primeval  forests 
and  plains  is  necessarily  equipped  to  protect 
himself  in  the  technological  jungle  of  lOM. 
nor  can  we  agree  with  those  who  would  want 
the  government  to  Issue  each  cltlisen  •>  steel 
helmet  because  there  Is  a  possibility  that 
someone  may  be  struck  by  a  falling  meteorite. 
Thtr  problem  of  accident  prevention  and 
Injury  control  permeates  the  entire  fabric 
of  society.  Every  Federal  agency  has  respon- 
slbllltiee  (or  portions  of  it  and.  of  course, 
every  component  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  has  periph- 
eral or  direct  concern. 

Precisely  because  this  Is  true,  we  think  it 
was  quite  appropriate  Indeed  to  place  the  in- 
jury control  responaiblliuea  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  within  the  Consumer  Protec- 
tion and  Environmental  Health  Service  at 
the  time  the  Public  Health  Service  was  re- 
organised last  sumnxer.  Accident  prevention 
is  (undamentally  an  environmental  and  con- 
sumer problem.  It  Is  noteworthy  In  this  re- 
gard that  virtually  every  one  of  the  several 
categorical  programs  now  consolidated  In  the 
Consumer  Protection  and  Environmental 
Health  Service  has  a  concern  for  ene  or  more 
of  the  many  aspects  of  the  problem  of  ac- 
cident control.  We  regard  the  problem  as  a 
major — and  surely  as  one  of  the  most  ur- 
gent— of  our  environmental  concerns.  We  are 
attempting  to  mount  an  effective  attack  on 
all  the  causes  of  preventable  Injuries,  and  we 
are  seeking,  and  will  continue  to  seek,  the 
best  ways  to  accomplish  this.  But  for  this 
assertion  to  be  meaningful.  I  must  tell  you 
something  about  our  new  organization  and 
its  mission. 

The  Consumer  Protection  and  Environ- 
mental Health  Service  was  established  by 
PresldenUal  Order  on  July  1.  19M.  to  provide 
a  new  impetus  and  direction  to  the  National 
effort  to  Improve  the  environment  and  pro- 
tect the  consumer,  and  to  provide  a  focus  on 
man— on  hU  toui  health  and  well-being— 
as  the  center  of  all  our  environmental  con- 
cerns. 

It  Includes  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration, headed  by  Dr.  Herbert  L.  Ley,  Jr.; 
the  National  Air  Pollution  Control  Adminis- 
tration, headed  by  Dr.  John  T.  Mlddleton; 
and  the  Environmental  Control  Administra- 
tion, headed  by  Assistant  Surgeon  General 
Chris  A.  Hansen.  For  the  first  time  In  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, we  have  brought  all  these  organizations, 
dealing  with  protecting  human  beings  from 
environmental  hazards,  together  In  a  situ- 
ation where  they  can  be  mutually  s'lpporttve. 
We  have  come  to  recognize  that  the  hvmian 
environment  consists  not  only  of  the  land, 
air,  and  water  that  give  us  life  but  Includes 
also  the  food  we  eat.  the  drugs  we  Ingest, 
and  all  the  thousands  of  products  which  we 
consume  or  use  in  this  complicated  world. 
Our  mission  is  to  advance  understanding  of 
the  Impact  of  environmental  change  on  man. 
to  develop  criteria  and  standards  on  per- 
missible levels  of  human  exposure  to  environ- 
mental Impacts,  to  exercise  fully  the  several 
regulatory  authorities  we  have,  to  assist  In- 
dustry and  government  at  all  levels  by  pro- 
moting the  application  of  techniques  to 
control  or  prevent  environmental  hazards, 
and  to  help  State  and  local  governments 
develop  effective  environmental  and  con- 
sumer protection  programs. 
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Our  Administrator,  Mr.  Charles  C.  John- 
son. Jr..  has  made  it  very  clear  that  be 
expects  the  Consumer  Protection  and  En- 
vironmental Health  Service  to  provide  a 
sound,  coordinated  program  In  the  accident 
prevention  field  at  the  Federal  level.  Since 
our  accident  prevention  efforts  will  be  car- 
ried out  within  the  context  of  an  organiza- 
tion so  broadly  concerned  with  environ- 
mental and  consumer  problems,  we  hope  to 
avoid  some  of  the  parochial  pitfalls  which 
have  marred  the  full  effectiveness  of  Injury 
control  activities  In  the  past. 

For  example,  the  Bureau  of  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  within  the  Environmental 
Control  Administration  Is  concerned  with 
on-the-job  hazards.  The  Bureau  of  Radiologi- 
cal Health  has  responsibility  for  adminis- 
tering the  new  Electronic  Products  Act- 
protecting  the  public  (rom  radlaflon  hazards 
associated  with  television  sets,  microwave 
ovens,  and  other  products  of  our  new  tech- 
nology. Other  bureaus  In  that  Administra- 
tion are  concerned  with  such  hazards  as 
Improper  housing,  noise,  rodents  and  other 
home  and  community  conditions  that  clearly 
relate  to  the  incidence  of  accidental  injury. 
Our  growing  mountains  of  garbage  and  trash 
offer  a  safety  hazard.  p>articularly  in  our 
crowded  cities,  so  our  Solid  Waste  Manage- 
ment program  has  a  bearing  on  accident 
prevention. 

The  activities  of  the  National  Air  Pollution 
Control  Administration  are  Inevitably  linked 
to  the  problems  of  both  air  and  ground 
traffic  safety. 

The  basic  commitment  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  is,  and  has  always  been, 
to  protect  the  American  consumer  from  prod- 
\Kt  hazards.  It  has  specific  authority  under 
the  law  to  regulate  (oods.  drugs,  medical  de- 
vices, cosmetics,  and  hazardous  substances. 
It  Is.  as  you  probably  know,  concerned  with 
all  aspects  o(  i>estlclde  use — from  the  controls 
necessary  to  prevent  accidental  Ingestion  or 
misuse  of  these  products  to  the  prevention  of 
hazardous  residues  on  food  products.  It  Is 
concerned  with  safety  closures  on  bottles, 
with  adequate  labelling,  and  with  other  con- 
trols to  prevent  accidental  ingestion  of  drugs, 
poisons,  and  other  hazardous  substances. 

We  have  established  an  Office  of  Product 
Safety  within  the  Food  and  Drug's  Bureau 
of  Medicine.  A  number  of  different  programs 
relating  to  hazardous  products  which  had 
been  dispersed  throughout  the  Public  Health 
Service  were  brought  together  in  this  office. 
Including  the  product  safety  aspects  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Injury  Control  Pro- 
gram. We  In  the  Consumer  Protection  and 
Environmental  Health  Service  feel  that,  be- 
cause of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration's 
specific  responsibility  for  consumer  protec- 
tion and  because  of  Its  long  experience  In 
dealing  with  Industry  in  the  control  ot  haz- 
ardous products,  this  Administration  brings 
a  special  commitment  and  competence  to 
this  highly  Important  part  of  the  Injury 
control  problem. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Injury  Control 
program  in  the  Environmental  Control  Ad- 
ministration retains  Its  special  responsibility 
for  environmental  hazards  In  the  home  and 
community — which  are  so  Integral  a  part  of 
the  Environmental  Control  Administration's 
basic  commitment — and  for  the  behavioral 
aspects  of  this  complicated  problem  of  acci- 
dent prevention. 

At  the  time  of  this  reorganization,  guide- 
lines for  coordlnaUon  between  the  F\xxl  and 
Drug  Administration  and  the  EInvlronmental 
Control  Administration  were  provided.  More- 
over, mechanisms  were  established  for  com- 
mon surveillance  of  accidental  injuries  and 
deaths,  for  we  believe  that  the  paucity  of 
epidemiological  data  In  this  field  has  been 
an  obstacle  to  effective  control  action  by  all 
levels  of  government.  Indiutry  and  private 
organizations. 

A  national  surveillance  network  Is  now  be- 
ing eeUblished.  This  will  Include  the  epi- 
demiological studies  which  have  been  under- 
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way  for  some  years — In  Denver,  Boston,  and 
Cincinnati.  In  addition,  however,  a  new  hos- 
pital reporting  system  is  scheduled  to  go  into 
effect  July  1,  1060.  We  believe  this  expanded 
surveillance  system  will  give  us  much  better 
answers  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  in- 
juries. The  goal  for  the  first  year's  operation 
of  this  new  system  is  150.000  reports. 

When  an  analysis  of  these  reports  reveals 
that  the  cause  of  Injury  was  primarily  be- 
havioral or  environmental,  the  Environ- 
mental Control  Administration  will  take 
action. 

When  the  cause  is  deemed  to  be  in  prod- 
uct design  or  manufacture,  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  will  act  to  eliminate 
or  minimize  the  product  hazard.  The  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  plans  to  conduct 
In-depth  investigations  during  the  next  year 
of  approximately  1.300  injuries  associated 
with  mechanical,  electrical,  and  thermal 
properties  of  products  and  to  analyze,  wher- 
ever possible,  the  products  themselves. 

As  the  FVxxl  and  Drug  Admlnlstraticn  har 
moved  along  in  its  product  safety  program. 
It  has  found,  to  no  one's  surprise.  I  am  sure, 
that  the  very  concept  of  what  constitutes 
"product  safety"  has  never  been  entirely 
clear.  Product  safety  Is  a  problem  whose 
scope  and  magnitude  are  only  now  emerging, 
and  which  has  only  recently  begun  to  com- 
mand the  public  attention  it  merits.  Work 
done  to  date  in  the  Office  of  Product  Safety 
of  the  Tood  and  Drug  Administration  has 
shown  clearly  that  behavioral  and  environ- 
mental patterns,  can  create  hazards  in  prod- 
uct use  which  should  be  anticipated  in 
product  design.  It  Is  clear  that  the  full  solu- 
tion to  even  the  most  apparently  simple  and 
obvious  product  hazard  will  seldom  oc  blm- 
ple  or  one-dimensional. 

As  we  look  back  over  the  past  decade  or 
two.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  injury  control 
efforts  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  of  the 
National  Safety  Council,  and  of  the  many 
other  governmental  and  private  organizations 
directly  concerned  have  made  some  very 
substantial  contributions.  The  National 
Safety  Council  has.  for  many  years,  provided 
n  forum  for  safety  advocates  from  all  facets 
of  our  society.  Members  of  the  Council  have 
shown  that  adequate  attention  to  safety  pays 
off  In  sharply  reduced  on-the-job  Injury 
rates.  A  Joint  effort  by  the  Council,  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  and  the  American  Medical 
Association  spelled  success  in  establishing 
the  value  of  auto  safety  belts  and  winning 
public  acceptance  for  this  life-saving  device. 
You  have  led  the  way  In  public  education  in 
traffic  and  home  safety.  Passage  of  the  Flam- 
mable Fabrics  Act  of  1967,  and  the  safety 
features  now  on  late  model  cars  show  that 
our  Nation  Is  making  progress  toward  a  safer 
environment. 

However,  as  we  look  to  the  future,  I  don't 
think  there  is  any  question  that  the  pattern 
of  past  efforts  will  be  Judged  Inadequate.  The 
Nation  is  beginning  to  recognize  that  over 
100,000  accidental  deaths  and  over  50  million 
Injuries  every  year  constitute  not  only  a  na- 
tional catastrophe  but  a  t}.atlonal  scandal. 
This  concern  Is  a  part  of  the  growing  Interest 
In  all  aspects  of  consumerism  and  environ- 
mental health  and  reflects  an  understanding 
that  it  is  time  to  discard  outmoded  concepts 
and  obsolete  thinking,  and  to  take  a  brand 
new  look  at  what  is  happening  to  man  in  the 
world  of  the  20th  Century. 

The  Congress,  in  1967,  recognized  a  new 
human  "right" — the  right  "to  be  protected 
against  unreasonable  risk  of  bodily  harm 
from  products  purchased  on  the  open  mar- 
ket." and  it  establiBhed  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Product  Safety  to  study  the  prob- 
lems associated  with  maintaining  this 
"right."  The  Commission  has  already  made  a 
major  contribution  to  our  recognition  and 
understanding  cd  these  problems.  It  has  not 
only  shown  us  «>e  scope  and  magnitude  of 
the  risks  associated  with  the  thousands  of 
consumer  products  we  use.  but  even  more 
importantly,  has  made  it  abundantly  clear 
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that  some  of  our  Nation's  most  hallowed  con- 
cepts about  the  workings  of  Its  system  wlU 
have  to  be  updated  if  we  are  to  adequately 
protect  our  citizens.  It  has  shown  us  the  folly 
of  assuming  that  self-interest  and  business 
competition  can  necessarily  be  relied  upon 
to  motivate  all  manufacturers  to  produce 
safer  products.  It  has  shown  us  that  we  can- 
not be  complacent  about  the  "voluntary 
standards"  system  which  have  seemed  In  the 
past  the  very  hallmark  of  enlightened  In- 
dustrialism. The  Commission  has  already 
done  much  to  help  us  all  discard  some  of  our 
outmoded  concepts  and  obsolete  thinking. 
When  its  final  report  Is  made  in  1970,  I  am 
sure  it  will  mark  a  milestone  In  our  progress 
toward  a  safer  environment. 

The  Constuner  Protection  and  Environ- 
mental Health  Service  does  not  believe  that 
our  current  accident  prevention  and  product 
safety  efforts  aj^e  adequate  for  the  task  that 
lie  ahead.  We  will  strive  to  make  them  so, 
you  may  be  assured.  We  do  believe  that  we 
are  moving  in:  the  right  direction — in  the 
direction  of  :  differentiating  realistically 
among  the  many  complex  facets  of  the  Injury 
control  problem  and  of  considering  all  op- 
portunities for  corrective  action,  no  matter 
where  they  may  appear — in  our  own  Depart- 
ment. In  any  other  Federal  agency,  or  in  with 
industry. 

Until  recently,  it  seems  to  me,  our  goal — 
the  very  target  of  the  National  effort  In  this 
field — has  been  unclear.  We  were  like  the 
fellow  who  shoots  first,  then  draws  circles 
around  the  bullet  hole  and  claims  a  buUseye. 
I  do  not  think  It  unfair  to  suggest  that  this 
has  been  a  characteristic  of  the  efforts  of 
many  concerned  with  the  complex  problem 
of  accident  prevention  in  the  past.  I  can  re- 
call that  only  a  decade  ago  many  people  who 
were  much  In  favor  of  placing  "Speed  Kills" 
signs  on  every  telephone  post  In  sight  seemed 
absolutely  convinced  that  nothing  was  to  be 
gained  by  attempting  to  modify  In  any  way 
for  reasons  of  safety  the  motes'  vehicle  in 
which  the  driver  was  reminded  that  he  might 
be  killed.  I  am  sure  we  can  all  think  of  many 
other  examples. 

I  spoke  earlier  of  the  broad  diversity  of 
views  any  group  of  people  will  bring  to  the 
question  of  how  safe  our  environment  must 
be  to  be  safe  enough.  I  suggested  that  we 
could  nevertheless  make  great  strides  toward 
curtailing  accidental  deaths  and  Injuries. 
provided  we  could  agree  on  the  reality  of 
our  contemporary  environment. 

With  each  year  that  passes  our  world  be- 
comes more  certainly  a  place  where  our 
senses  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  perceive  haz- 
ards we  are  exposed  to.  In  our  homes,  the 
color  TV  set  in  the  living  room,  the  micro- 
wave oven  in  the  kitchen  may  produce  X-ra- 
diation.  but  we  cannot  feel  It.  The  food  in 
the  refrigerator  contains  pesticides  and  other 
residues  or  additives  but  we  cannot  taste  or 
smell  them.  Dozens  of  modern  appliances 
contribute  to  our  comfort  but,  if  they  are 
poorly  designed  or  defectivfe,  they  can  pro- 
duce shocks,  burns,  or  lacerations  we  have 
no  reason  to  be  prepared  for.  When  we  travel, 
the  poorly  designed  or  defective  automobile, 
train,  bus  or  plane  gives  no  adequate  warn- 
ing of  disaster  ahead. 

These  hazards  and  many  more  are  by- 
product problems  of  our  tremendous  ad- 
vances In  science  and  technology.  In  our  pur- 
suit  of  the  undeniable  benefits  of  tech- 
nological progress,  we  failed  to  consider  all 
the  consequences.  We  failed  to  accurately 
perceive  and  agree  on  the  nature  of  reality. 
We  must  fall  no  longer.  EUich  year  the  rush 
of  science  and  technology  toward  an  im- 
charted  future  accelerates,  and  the  penalties 
for  failure  to  consider  conseqviences  will 
grow  more  severe. 

Last  November  at  a  symposium  on  human 
ecology,  Mr.  Charles  C.  Johnson,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Consumer  Protection  and  En- 
vironmental Health  Service  had  this  to  say 
about  our  contemporary  environment.  "We 
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live  m  troubled  times,  and  they  show  all  too 
clearly  the  terrible  Interplay  of  forces  be- 
tween man  and  the  whole  bio-community  of 
which  be  Is  part.  We  find  ourselves  today 
catapulted  into  a  new  kind  of  world  which 
we  approach  as  strangers  In  a  strange  land. 
At  times,  the  very  structure  of  society  seems 
in  danger  of  being  overwhelmed  by  a  tor- 
rent of  technological  change  which  man  has 
set  in  motion  but  sometimes  seems  Incapable 
of  controlling.  Urbanization,  a  soaring  popu- 
lation, and  inequities  nurtured  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  past  and  long  ignored  have  re- 
leased a  slumbering  discontent  which  Jars 
the  very  foundations  of  the  American  dream. 
In  our  cities,  this  discontent  has  shown  it- 
self in  attempts  to  destroy  what  no  longer 
seems  tolerable.  Among  our  young  people, 
there  is  a  kindred  frustration — and  they 
would  turn  their  back  on  a  society  which 
they  find  'Irrelevant.' " 

If  this  description  strikes  you  as  relevant  to 
the  reality  of  our  time  and  place,  then  I 
think  you  virlll  agree  that  your  organization 
and  mine  and  all  the  others  Intended  to  pro- 
mote the  health  and  welfare  of  people  cannot 
rest  on  their  laurels.  To  do  so  would  be  to 
turn  our  backs  on  the  future — and  the  fu- 
ture. Judging  by  the  past,  is  not  to  be  trusted 
that  far. 


THE  TELEGRAPH  AND  HUMAN 
PROGRESS 


HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  4,  1969 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  include  a  very  timely  and  instruc- 
tive article  on  the  history  and  develop- 
ment of  the  telegraph,  by  Mr.  Walter  J. 
OTjcary.  that  appeared  in  the  May  24. 
1969.  Issue  of  the  Boston  Catholic  Dio- 
cese newspaper,  the  Pilot. 

Mr.  O'Leary  Is  a  widely  recognized 
writer  and  lecturer,  from  personal  ex- 
perience and  research,  on  the  fascinating 
subject  of  the  telegraph,  its  Initiation 
and  expansion,  and  I  am  sure  that  all 
Record  readers  will  find  his  article,  that 
follows,  most  Interesting  and  informa- 
tive: 

Invention  op  Telegraph  Marked  Milestone 
IN  Hdman  Progress 
(By  Walter  J.  O'Leary)  ' 

Communication  history  was  made  125  years 
ago  this  month.  It  was  on  May  24,  1844,  that 
Samuel  Flnley  Morse,  inventor  of  the  mag- 
netic telegraph,  transmitted  his  historic  mes- 
sage: "What  hath  God  wrought"  from  Wash- 
ington to  Baltimore.  It  marked  the  first  prac- 
tical means  of  unifying  the  nation  in  the 
dispensation  of  news  and  the  elimination  of 
the  distances.  The  Telegraph'  Is  the  fore- 
runner of  all  the  marvelous  Inventions  of  the 
past  century  and  a  quarter  to  benefit  man- 
kind m  the  field  of  communications. 

Samuel  Flnley  Breese  Morse  was  born  in 
Charlestown.  Mass.,  on  April  27,  1791,  the  son 
of  Jededlah  Morse,  D.D..  and  Elizabeth  Ann 
Breese.  His  father  was  bom  in  Woodstock, 
Conn.,  on  August  23,  1761;  went  to  Tale, 
studied  theology  and  was  finally*sertled  as 
Pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  in 
Charlestown,  on  April  30.  1789.  His  mother 
was  the  daughter  of  Samuel  Breese  and  Re- 
becca Flnley  She  was  bom  In  New  York  City. 
September  29.  1766  Rebecca's  father,  who  was 
bom  In  Ireland,  came  to  America  as  a  youth>» 
distinguished  himself  as  a  preacher  and  a 
divine.  He  afterwards  became  President  of 
Princeton  College  in  New  Jersey. 

Samuel,  the  eldest  of  three  brothers,  pre- 
pared himself  for  college  at  Phlllips-Andover 
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Aemamnj.  ftad  *t  tbe  •«•  of  14  entMvd  Talc 
OoUag*.  gnduatlng  in  1810.  BU  Uatas  durlnc 
hU  youtb  led  him  strongly  towarda  art  rather 
than  adanc*.  In  1811  he  became  a  pupil  of 
Waahlncton  Allaton  and  went  to  ^Jngi^n^j  to 
ttudy  art.  Be  remained  there  four  year*.  Upon 
hla  return  to  America,  he  enjoyed  oonakler- 
able  nieoeae  aa  a  portrait  painter  along  the 
Atlantic  Maboard  Not  financially  to  t>«  sure. 
Many  of  hla  palntlnga  are  dlaplayed  promi- 
nently In  muaeuma  here  and  abroad.  When 
lAPayette  came  to  thla  country  after  the 
War  for  Independence,  he  was  commlaaloned 
by  the  city  of  New  Tork  to  paint  hla  picture. 
In  1835  be  became  one  of  the  foundera  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Deaign. 

1837  marked  tbe  year  of  bU  Intereat  in 
•lactrlclty.  He  learned  from  J.  P.  Dana  of 
Columbia  College  the  elementary  facta  of 
eIeetroma«netUm.  He  also  learned  from  two 
other  Americans:  first,  from  that  llliiatrloua 
phlloaopher  Benjamin  Franklin,  whoae  ex- 
pertmenta  In  a  very  crude  way  proved  tha 
idenUty  of  lightning  and  electricity;  aae- 
ondly.  from  Joaeph  Henry.  Profeaaar  ot 
Physics  at  the  Albany  Academy,  latar  a 
Profeseor  at  Princeton  and  Secretary  of  the 
Hmlth^pnlan  matltutlon  who  made  the  hl^ly 
Uaportiuvt  discovery  that  by  winding  a  plain 
Iron  core  with  many  layers  of  Insulated  wire 
through  which  the  electric  current  waa 
paaaed.  he  could  at  will,  charge  and  dis- 
charge the  Iron  core  with  magnetic  power. 
ThuM  Henry  produced  the  electro- magnet 
which  waa  the  beginning  of  the  ingenloua 
fluid.  The  dlacoverlea  of  Henry  are  of  great 
Importance  in  the  progreaa  at  electric 
science  and  form  the  baala  upon  which  all 
subaequent  invenUons  have  been  made  In 
the  electrical  field. 

Tbe  poaalblllty  of  ualng  Profeaaor  Henry's 
electro- magnet  waa  the  concern  of  Profea- 
sor  Uorae  on  board  the  packet  ship  "Sully" 
from  Havre  to  New  York  In  the  winter  of 
183a.  Between  thla  date  and  1830  when  he 
perfected  hla  apparatus  It  haa  been  said  that 
he  lived  in  poverty.  He  Intereated  Alfred  VaU. 
of  Morrlstown.  New  Jersey  with  his  Inven- 
tion and  he  became  a  collaborator  of  Morse 
In  helping  to  perfect  It. 

Shortly  thereafter  Morse  mored  hla  ap- 
paratus to  Washington  and  demonstrated 
It  before  President  Van  Buren  and  hla 
Cabinet.  A  Bill  was  preeented  to  Congreaa 
to  finance  conatructlon  of  a  telegraph  line 
from  Waahlngton  to  Baltimore.  It  waa  finaUy 
approved  In  1843  and  Congreaa  appropriated 
•30.000  to  build  the  line. 

Many  persona  ware  engaged  In  the  con- 
struction of  the  first  telegraph  line.  One 
ot  these  waa  the  Honorable  Prancls  Ormond 
Johnathan  Smith,  a  member  of  Congreaa 
from  the  Portland.  Maine  district;  Editor 
of  the  Maine  Parmer,  an  agricultural  paper 
of  considerable  Influence.  Smith  waa  awarded 
the  contract  to  construct  the  line.  The  work 
entailed  digging  a  ditch  two  feet  deep  along 
the  right  of  way  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad.  Into  which  waa  to  be  placed  lead 
plpea  containing  two  conductors  covered  with 
cotton  yarn,  saturated  in  a  bath  of  hot  gxim 
shellac.  The  estimated  coat  of  conatructlon 
waa  110000  per  mile.  The  man  hired  to  do 
this  work  was  Ezia  Cornell  who  eventuaUy 
became  a  millionaire  and  Cornell  Unlver- 
•lty'8  greatest  benefactor. 

Cornell  was  a  man  of  little  formal  educa- 
tion. He  worked  aa  a  Carpenter.  Blachlnlst. 
a  MUler  and  also  operated  a  pottery.  In  1841 
he  purchased  the  patent  rights  to  market  a 
plough  from  Meears  Bamaby  and  Mooara  In 
the  states  of  Maine  and  Georgia. 

He  went  to  Maine  In  1842  to  Introduce  the 
plough  to  the  rarmers  There  he  met  PO.J. 
Smith  who  Immediately  became  Intereated 
when  he  demonstrated  It  to  him  on  hla 
farm  In  Westbrook  In  August  1843.  It  waa 
Juat  the  thing  Smith  needed  to  dig  hU  trench. 
Both  men  became  fast  friends  and  Cornell 
was  contracted  to  lay  the  pipe  line. 

When  only  10  mUea  of  pipe  had  been  laid 
and   828.000   expended.   It   waa   found    that 
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water  got  Into  the  pip*,  grounding  the  con- 
ductors and  the  labors  of  all  went  for  naught. 
Learning  that  pole  line  conatructlon  had 
prov«d  satisfactory  In  England,  thla  method 
waa  pursued  and  the  line  finally  completed 
early  In  May,  1844  All  the  world  knows  now 
that  history  waa  made  oa  the  24th  of  that 
month  when  Morse  tapped  out  hla  memor- 
able meaaage  from  the  Capitol  building  In 
Waahlngton  to  Alfred.  Vail  at  tha  Ballraad 
depot  In  Baltimore. 

It  waa  the  good  fortune  of  thla  writer  to 
serve  In  the  US  Signal  Corpa  2S  years  ago 
when  the  Centennial  of  this  event  took  place. 
Here  la  what  I  wrote  in  my  diary: 

"May  24,  1944.  Wedneaday.  Up  early.  R«- 
leaaed  from  duty  today  for  Sunday  work. 
After  breakfaat  went  to  the  Pentagon  to  be 
photograpned  for  compulaory  change  of 
building  paaaaa.  Photographer  not  In  sight. 
Decided  not  to  linger.  Want  to  attend  com- 
memorative ceremonies  at  the  Capitol. 
Reached  there  before  11  ajn.  when  the  pro- 
gram began. 

"The  US.  Marina  Band  waa  aaaembled  on 
the  Rotunda  fioor  and  played  numeroua 
pleoea  to  suit  the  occasion.  The  Hon.  Alfred 
L.  Bulwlnkle.  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee, opened  the  proceedings  and  Intro- 
duced the  Hon.  Burton  K  Wheeler,  the 
Maaaachuaetu  born  Senator  from  Montana, 
and  Chairman.  Rev.  Jamea  S.  Montgomery, 
DJ3.  gave  the  Invocation  and  Rev.  Frederick 
Brown  Harris.  DD    the  Benediction. 

"Senator  Wheeler  spoke  on  the  history  of 
communications  and  their  neceaalty  to  the 
Nation,  particularly  during  the  time  of  War. 
He  remarked  that  Morse  waa  in  Waahlngton 
when  hla  wife  died  In  New  Haven,  Conn..  It 
waa  seven  days  before  he  received  the  news 
"The  second  part  of  the  program  waa  held 
on  the  ground  floor  of  the  original  Capitol 
building  beneath  the  small  rotunda.  Here, 
the  Hon.  Warren  R.  Austin.  Senator  from 
Vermont  had  additional  remarks  to  say  about 
tbe  occasion,  and  then  Miss  Mary  Living- 
ston Morse,  a  great  grandaughter  of  the  In- 
ventor unveiled  the  Plag  from  a  Bronae 
plaque  containing  words  of  the  Centennial 
In  recognlUon  of  what  took  place  100  years 
earlier. 

"Th*  third  and  final  part  of  the  program 
took  place  In  the  original  Supreme  Court 
Room  now  used  aa  a  reference  library  by 
Repreaentatlvea.  Admittance  to  thla  room  waa 
by  paaa  only  due  to  lU  smaU  area.  After  a 
while  I  too  waa  admitted,  due  principally  to 
the  uniform  I  wore.  "Here.  Mr.  Ernest  E. 
Norrla,  Prealdent  of  the  Southern  Railway 
Company,  a  former  Telegrapher  himself,  re- 
enacted  the  sending  of  the  famous  message 
on  the  Instrument  Morse  Invented  to  Mr.  Roy 
B.  White.  President  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  who  waa  at  tha  Depot  In 
Baltimore.  Reporters  and  Moving  Picture 
cameraa  were  on  hand  to  record  the  historic 
proceedings.  The  maximum  speed  of  Morae's 
machine  Is  not  over  five  or  six  words  per 
minute." 

Progreaa  and  expanalon  foUowed  qiUte 
rapidly  after  the  1844  event.  Iti.  Henry 
OTtelUy,  an  Albany  N.Y.  Journalist  and  hU 
aaaoclatea  built  a  line  from  Baltimore  to 
Philadelphia,  weat  through  Pennsylvania 
to  Louisville,  St.  Louis  and  to  New  Orleans. 
Ezra  Cornell  built  a  line  from  Philadelphia 
to  the  weat  side  of  the  Hudson  River.  No 
method  of  Insulation  had  yet  been  perfected 
to  operate  a  telegraph  circuit  under  water. 
Prom  high  maata  erected  on  the  Palisades 
near  Port  Lee  and  on  the  helghta  at  Port 
Waahlngton  on  the  New  York  side,  a  line  was 
put  serosa  the  Hudson  River  that  was  used 
for  ten  years.  Cornell  built  the  line  to  Albany 
and  across  New  York  State  to  the  middle 
weat.  He  was  In  Boston  Iste  In  184S  soliciting 
support  to  finance  the  buUdlng  of  a  line  Into 
thUClty. 

In  the  short  space  of  ten  years  there  were 
so  many  separate  telegraph  compcmles  that 
saparstely   their  owners  realized  very  little 


profit  from  their  InveatmenU.  It  was  In  I85« 
that  many  of  them  consolidated  to  form  the 
present  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  at 
Rochester.  NY.  Hiram  Sibley  became  Its  first 
President.  He  and  the  newly  formed  company 
had  ambitions  of  extending  their  lines  to 
Europe  by  way  of  Bering  Strait  and  across 
SlberU  after  Cyrus  W.  Field  experienced  two 
disasters  trying  to  lay  a  cable  across  the 
Atlantic. 

Mr.  Sibley's  western  venture  was  quickly 
abandoned  when  the  Great  Eaatem  steamed 
into  Hearts  Content.  Newfoundland  In  1868 
after  pUylng  out  2600  miles  of  cable  from 
her  three  massive  holds. 

The  hardships  encountered  by  CynM  Field 
in  accompllahlng  his  feat  is  a  story  In  Itself. 
In  fact  when  one  looks  over  the  long  lists  of 
scientists.  Inventors  and  contributors  to  the 
progreaa  of  communication,  they  too  were 
glanta  In  their  wm-k  of  accomplishment. 
Wheatatone,  Volta.  Amuere,  Faraday,  Thom- 
son. Carty,  Bell,  DePorest,  Marconi,  Edison, 
Herts  and  BfacKay. 

Perhaps  It  Is  Just  as  well  that  Morse  and 
all  the  others  were  not  bom  at  an  earlier 
data.  We  would  never  have  known  of  Gilpin's 
Ride;  tbe  tales  of  the  Pony  Express  or  have 
a  chance  to  observe  the  annual  April  19  th 
Marathon  Classic  in  memory  of  that  famous 
Athenian  runner  Phaldlppldas  If  they  were. 


ENDINO  THE  VIETNAM  WAR 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or  Nrw  TOKx 
IN  TH«  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  4, 1969 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
country's  Impatience  for  an  end  to  the 
war  in  Vietnam  is  rising  again.  After  an 
election  year  whose  theme  was  frustra- 
tion and  bitterness  because  of  our  tragic 
involvement  in  that  war,  the  Nation 
granted  the  new  administration  a  de- 
cent interlude  for  policy  decisions.  That 
period  has  ended. 

The  administration's  desire  for  time  to 
negotiate  its  predecessor's  dilemma  must 
now  face  the  country's  desire  to  end  that 
involvement  even  if  the  disengagement  is 
awkward.  This  administration's  dilemma 
is  clear:  either  end  the  war  rapidly  or  in- 
herit a  new  responsibility  for  its  continu- 
ation. 

While  saving  face  is  an  old  problem  for 
a  nation's  leaders,  it  must  not  be  allowed 
to  obscure  the  primary  need  to  save  lives 
and  to  start  the  reconstruction  of  both 
the  political  and  economic  life  of  all  Viet- 
nam. American  lives  will  be  saved  only 
when  American  troops  withdraw. 

Let  us  begin  that  withdrawal  now. 
without,  delay  or  diplomatic  dance  or  a 
prolonged  search  for  proper  formulas. 
Let  us  discuss  the  political  accommoda- 
tions which  the  Saigon  regime  must 
make  by  showing  that  regime  that  it 
must  assume  alone  Its  political  responsi- 
bilities which  our  presence  has  so  long 
delayed. 

When  Saigon  sees  that  our  support  has 
ended  for  its  political  repression,  impris- 
onment of  dissenters  and  denial  of  repre- 
sentative government,  the  South  Viet- 
namese can  get  on  with  their  problems  of 
building  a  workable  and  responsive  gov- 
ernment. 

Richard  Falk,  a  distinguished  critic  of 
our  Vietnam  role  and  professor  of  inter- 
national law,  has  outlined  the  stages  of 
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our  withdrawal  and  the  corresponding 
events  in  Vietnam  in  the  following  ad- 
dress he  gave  recently  at  Portland  State- 
Reed  College  ceremonies.  The  version  be- 
low has  been  revised  and  clarified  and 
represents  Professor  Falk's  latest  views: 
A  Plan  To  End  trk  VimtAic  Wax 

(By  Richard  A.  Palk,  Mllbank  profeaaor  of 
International  Law  Center  for  Advanced 
Study  In  tbe  Behavioral  Sciences  and 
Princeton  University) 

1.  Peace  for  Vleitnam  depends  on  the  ac- 
ceptance of  three  propositions: 

1.  The  Saigon  regime  headed  by  Nguyen 
Van  Thleu  does  not  want  to  end  the  Vietnam 
War  by  reaching  a  political  compromise; 
therefore,  so  long  as  progress  In  Paris  de- 
pends on  the  assent  of  Saigon  the  prospects 
for  a  negotiated  end  ot  the  war  are  virtually 
non-exlsltent; 

II.  The  United  States  should  not  seek  to 
end  Its  Involvement  In  Vietnam  without 
slmultaneo\uly  seeking  peace  and  rehablUta- 
Uon  for  that  devastated  country;  the  policy 
of  gradual  "deAmertcanizatlon"  of  the  war  at 
this  late  stage  results  In  arming  the  Saigon 
government  with  heavy  modem  weaponry  so 
that  It  can  carry  on  tbe  fight  indefinitely,  not 
only  against  the  NPL,  but  against  many 
moderate  non-Communist  groups  in  South 
Vietnam. 

m.  The  United  States,  North  Vietnam,  and 
the  NliP  aU  would  benefit  from  a  negotiated 
compromise  ending  of  the  war  such  as  Is  the 
proclaimed  objective  of  these  three  parties  In 
Paris,  but  such  a  compromise  cannot  be 
brought  to  pass  tmtll  the  Saigon  regime  can 
be  Induced  to  make  changes  In  Its  leaderahlp 
and  policies  with  respect  to  ending  tbe  war; 
these  changes  cannot  be  brought  about  so 
long  as  moderate  third  force  political  leaders 
ore  Imprisoned  rather  than  Invited  and  en- 
couraged to  participate  openly  In  the  political 
and  governing  process  of  South  Vietnam. 

2.  In  Ught  of  thla  analysis  the  key  focus 
(or  American  policymakers  Is  how  to  bring 
about  changes  in  tbe  Saigon  regime  such 
that  It  would  work  toward  rather  than 
agalnat  a  negotiated  compromise  of  the  war. 
At  present.  It  Is  evident  that  the  United 
Staitea  possesses  little  leverage  on  the  Saigon 
regime.  The  only  way  for  the  United  States 
to  obtain  leverage  In  this  situation  Is  to  Initi- 
ate a  process  of  phased  withdrawal  of  the 
armed  forces.  Tbe  eSects  of  withdrawal  are 
dlfflciilt  to  anticipate,  but  almost  anything 
Is  preferable  to  either  a  continuation  of  the 
present  stalemate  with  the  destructive  ef- 
fects or  some  kind  of  plan  to  "de-Amerloan- 
Ize"  the  war  by  further  training  and  equip- 
ping the  armies  of  Saigon  to  fight  on  for  a 
long  period  of  time  after  the  departure  of 
American  troops. 

The  emphasis  on  these  Issues  also  repre- 
sents a  criticism  of  the  policies  of  President 
Nixon's  Administration  that  have  appeared 
to  look  toward  "de-Amerlcanlzatlon"  to  end 
the  war  In  the  likely  event  that  neither  prog- 
ress toward  a  four-party  negotiated  settle- 
ment Is  made  in  Paris,  nor  a  unilateral  de- 
escalation  of  NLF-DBV  combat  operations 
occurs.  If  this  Is  a  correct  reading  of  prevail- 
ing thinking  In  Washington,  then  It  will  add 
one  more  disastrous  phase  to  the  series  of 
disasters  that  have  accompanied  American 
Involvement  In  the  affairs  of  Vietnam  since 
Its  Inception  In  the  early  years  of  the  1950's. 
President  Nixon's  appro«M;b  to  peace  In  Viet- 
nam seems  more  designed  to  secure  a  thinly 
disguised  ■political  victory  than  a  negotiated 
compromise  In  Vietnam.  My  proposal  of 
phased  withdrawal,  followed  by  a  gentilne 
political  compromise.  Is  developted  as  an  al- 
ternative to  either  stalemated  diplomacy  In 
Paris  or  de-Amerlcanlzatlon  In  Vietnam. 

3.  By  now  It  should  be  evident  to  all  that 
the  United  States  military  mission  In  Viet- 
nam has  been  able  to  prevent  victory  by  the 
National  Liberation  Movement.  This  mission 
has  been  accomplished  at  great  cost  In  blood. 
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treasure,  and  prestige.  Even  In  the  United 
States  Important  sectors  of  our  society  have 
lost  confidence  In  the  Integrity  and  wisdom 
of  the  government.  In  Vietnam  tbe  dam- 
age and  devastation  Is  awesome,  and  It  Is  con- 
tinuing: more  tonnage  of  bombs  is  dropped 
per  month  on  the  tiny  agrlculttiral  coun- 
try of  South  Vietnam  than  on  tbe  whole  of 
Europe  during  the  height  of  World  War  n. 

4.  To  incur  such  high  costs  to  accomplish 
such  a  meager  political  mission  requires  an 
explanation.  To  prevent.  In  reality  to  delay, 
an  NLF  victory  Is  very  different  than  secur- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  Saigon  regime.  Not  long 
before  he  became  a  presidential  adviser, 
Henry  Kissinger  wrote:  "the  guerrilla  wins 
If  be  does  not  lose.  The  conventional  army 
loses  if  It  does  not  win."  (Foreign  Affain, 
Jan.  1969,  p.  214) .  Why,  then,  have  more  than 
535,000  American  troops,  supported  by  the 
greatest  arsenal  of  counter-Insurgency  weap- 
onry ever  assembled  (the  helicopter  support 
has  been  estimated  as  alone  worth  more  than 
1,000,000  combat  troops)  been  unable  to 
achieve  victory,  especially  when  fighting 
alongside  more  than  1,000,000  troops  of  the 
Saigon  armies?  Tbe  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  have  been  able  to  destroy  but 
not  to  succeed  in  Vietnam,  because  in  a  war 
of  revolutionary  nationalism  It  is  the  alle- 
giance of  the  people  that  finally  and  decisive- 
ly counts.  Tbe  Saigon  regime  is  Isolated  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  most  prominent  lead- 
ers of  non-Communlfit  political  groups  are  In 
Jail  for  advocating  some  kind  of  political  com- 
promise to  end  the  war.  To  advocate  In  Sai- 
gon what  Is  official  South  Vietnamese  policy 
In  Paris  continues  to  be  a  serious  crime.  Antl- 
Communlst  new8pap>ers  in  South  Vietnam 
are  censored  or  closed  repeatedly  for  criticiz- 
ing the  Thleu  regime.  As  recently  as  Kfarch  15, 
Thlch  Tien  Mlnh,  one  of  the  few  Buddhist 
student  leaders  not  yet  imprisoned,  was  ar- 
rested with  fifty  student  followers  and  sen- 
tenced to  10  years  of  hard  labor.  His  crime: 
tbe  advocacy  of  peaceful  settlement  through 
negotiations  and  a  coalition  government. 

5.  The  Saigon  regime  knows  that  It  can- 
not survive  peace.  If  the  present  rulers  are 
lucky  they  will  physically  escape  the  wrath 
of  their  coimtrymen.  When  the  Americans 
leave  the  goverimient  of  Thleu  and  Ky  Is 
almoet  certain  to  collapse  or  be  displaced.  Tbe 
leaders  In  Saigon  have  demonstrated  that 
they  understand  that  their  fate  is  linked  to 
the  continuation  of  the  war  and  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  massive  American  pres- 
ence: they  opposed  President  Johnson's  orig- 
inal limited  bombing  halt  as  of  March  31, 
1968,  and  they  opposed  the  complete  halt  of 
bombing  North  Vietnam  as  of  October  31, 
1968  and  often  have  advocated  the  resump- 
tion of  bombing  In  tbe  North;  they  opposed 
the  Paris  negotiations  and  have  done  all  in 
their  power  to  obstruct  the  continuation  of 
peace  talks:  they  imprison  all  moderate  anti- 
Communist  ix>lltlcal  leadership  in  South 
Vietnam;  they  spread  all  sorts  of  groundless 
rumors  about  NLF  plans  for  mass  reprisals. 

6.  Why,  then,  does  the  Saigon  regime  pro- 
pose to  meet  directly  and  secretly  with  the 
NLF  to  discuss  a  settlement?  Tbe  proposal 
is  a  tactic  designed  to  confuse  the  American 
government  and  to  undermine  criticism.  It 
Is  not  a  serious  offer  of  a  political  compro- 
mise. In  fact,  the  probable  objective  of  the 
Saigon  government  is  to  demonstrate  that 
no  settlement  can  be  reached  by  non-mlll- 
tary  means.  The  central  conclusion,  then, 
follows:  it  Is  impossible  to  settle  the  war  In 
Vietnam  by  negotiations  if  a  condition  Is 
that  tbe  terms  of  settlement  should  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  present  government  of  South 
Vietnam. 

7.  If  this  analysis  Is  correct,  then  what 
should  the  United  States  do  about  It?  If 
It  does  nothing,  then  the  prospects  are  for 
a  continuation  of  tbe  military  stalemate, 
with  high  casualties,  periodic  bursts  of  of- 
ficial optimism  (never  gloom),  and  a  re- 
newed and  rising  cycle  of  protest  and  re- 
pression    here     at     home.     The     welcome 
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speeches  by  Senators  Aiken  and  Scott  at 
the  beginning  of  May  have  given  the  signal 
that  President  Nixon's  100  days  of  domes- 
tic grace  are  over.  At  present,  there  is  little 
leverage  that  the  United  States  possesses. 
Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  Laird  recently 
returned  from  South  Vietnam  In  March  with 
the  startling  discovery  that  no  Americans 
should  be  withdrawn  until  all  North  Viet- 
namese troops  have  left  South  Vietnam  and 
the  armies  of  the  Saigon  regime  have  re- 
ceived training  and  modem  equipment  such 
as  to  provide  "an  Indigenous  capabUity." 
Only  then  can  they  avoid  defeat,  prevent  po- 
litical collapse,  and  hope  to  hold  their  own 
against  the  NLF.  Tbe  military  and  political 
balance  remains  highly  unfavorable  and 
the  glimmer  of  light  all  but  disappears  from 
the  end  of  the  tunnel.  The  faUure  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  Armed  Forces  has  been 
primarily  a  matter  of  its  unwillingness  to 
fight  against  the  NLF.  One  never  hears 
about  the  Inabllitiee  of  tbe  DRV  or  NLF  to 
fight  the  American  forces,  despite  their  vul- 
nerability to  American  bombing  patterns 
and  their  markedly  inferior  equipment  and 
firepower.  The  lop-sided  kill  ratios  In  Viet- 
nam are  characteristic  of  all  colonial  wars 
in  which  different  levels  of  military  tech- 
nology meet  In  combat.  The  bitter  Irony  is 
that  the  Vietnamese  on  our  side  are  a  con- 
script, mercenary  army  that,  by  and  large, 
lacks  political  will;  it  Is  remarkable  that 
despite  the  remoteness  and  unpopularity  of 
tbe  war,  American  military  units  engage  in 
more  combat  with  far  greater  motivation 
than  do  their  ARVN  counterparts.  Never 
throughout  the  war  have  the  armies  of 
Saigon  given  the  slighteat  Indication  that 
the  issue  of  the  war  Involved  a  defense  of 
tbe  homeland  against  a  foreign  invader 
(i.e..  North  Vietnam) ,  but  this  has  been  until 
very  recently  our  account  of  the  war.  Al- 
though the  war  cannot  be  won  by  those  on 
the  American  side,  defeat  can  be  prevented 
Indefinitely  at  high  costs;  In  such  circum- 
stances Saigon  has  virtually  no  Incentive  at 
all  to  seek  a  political  compromise. 

8.  What  should  be  done?  The  United  States 
should  begin  at  once  to  withdraw  its  armed 
forces  at  the  rate  of  between  50,000  and  100,- 
000  per  two  months  at  least  so  long  as  (1) 
Saigon  keeps  non-Communist  third  force 
political  leaders  in  prison  and  discourages 
third  force  politics;  (2)  Saigon  falU  to 
broaden  its  regime  to  include  moderates,  in- 
cluding several  of  the  prominent  figures  who 
have  In  the  past  been  punished  for  advo- 
cating a  political  compromise;  (3)  Hanoi 
reciprocates  at  least  to  tbe  extent  of  avoid- 
ing major  initiations  of  military  combat. 
The  American  withdrawal  should  take  place 
In  a  certain  context  of  ambiguity  so  as  to  en- 
able maximum  leverage  over  both  the  Saigon 
regime  and  over  the  NLF  and  Hanoi,  that  is. 
by  providing  the  former  with  Incentives  to 
terminate  the  withdrawal  process  and  the 
latter  with  incentives  to  continue  it.  The 
United  States  would  finally  recover  some  ini- 
tiative and  be  in  a  position  to  exert  some 
leverage.  In  any  event,  the  stalemate  would 
be  broken,  a  way  down  and  out  would  have 
been  created,  and  some  alternative  found 
to  the  present  cruel  and  destructive  war  of 
attrition.  Almost  anything  is  better  than 
what  we  are  doing  now.  Either  the  Saigon 
regime  cooperates  in  the  search  for  a  com- 
promise or  it  collapses  or  It  abdicates  or  it 
demonstrates,  most  unexpectedly.  Its  capac- 
ity to  fight  on  or  negotiate  alone.  As  with- 
drawal proceeds  American  policy  should  be 
under  constant  review  in  terms  of  attaining 
as  soon  as  possible  peace  and  political  com- 
promise for  Vietnam. 

9.  We  need  to  have  some  Idea  about  the 
character  of  such  a  poUtical  compromise.  In 
essence,  there  would  need  to  be  three  main 
groups  represented  in  a  coaUtlon  national 
government;  the  NLF,  the  third  force  con- 
stituencies, and  the  army  and  clvU  service. 
It  would  be  essential  to  appoint  a  strong. 
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mo(l«r«t«  ••  Minlater  of  the  Intaiior.  tb*t 
U.  ••  tb«  person  in  ch*rge  of  police  func- 
tion* In  poet-war  South  Vietnam  and  to 
■uapend  tboee  portions  of  the  Conatltutlon 
baaed  on  civil  war  conditions.  A  provisional 
coalition  government  can  most  effectively 
be  established  by  negotiations  among  the 
principal  Interest  and  ethnic  groups  cf  South 
Vietnam  rather  than  through  elections.  The 
oompletloa  of  the  process  of  withdrawing 
foreign  farces  should  be  scheduled  to  occxir 
during  a  nnsltlonal  period  no  longer  than 
18  montHflf  and  possibly  much  shorter  Sev- 
eral distinct  international  observations 
teams  (without  enforcement  functions) 
could  be  gradually  built  up  during  this  pe- 
riod staffed  by  neutral  and  probably  by  non- 
Asian  countries  and  supported  by  neutral 
Onanclng.  Our  observation  team  would  ob- 
serve elections  on  a  village  and  province  lev- 
el that  would  take  place  sU  and  twelve 
months  after  a  cease-fire  can  be  established. 
Another  observation  team  would  Investigate 
and  report  on  allegations  of  reprisal.  Na- 
tional elections  open  to  all  parties  and  all 
platfcvms  (Including  planks  on  reunifica- 
tion) would  be  scheduled  to  occur  within 
two  years  of  the  cease-fire.  The  elected  gov- 
ernment would  have  a  mandate  to  convene 
«  conewitlon  to  draft  a  post-war  constitution 
for  8o«Mb  Vietnam. 

A  Vietnam  Reconstruction  Agency,  staffed 
by  International  clvU  servants  and  funded 
from  American  and  possibly  other  sources. 
would  give  aid  to  the  governments  In  Sai- 
gon and  Hanoi  for  purposes  of  reconstruc- 
tion. Reunification.  If  It  occurs,  would  be 
the  reeult  of  negotiations  t>etween  the  elected 
governments  of  North  and  South  Vietnam. 
Within  three  months  of  a  cease-fire,  how- 
ever, normal  economic,  cultural,  and  social 
relations  between  the  two  parts  of  Vietnam 
would  begin  to  be  re-established.  Serious 
consideration  should  also  be  given  to  en- 
couraging the  formation  of  a  free  trade  area 
among  all  parts  of  what  was  formerly  Indo- 
china. A  separate  conference  of  principal 
world  states  should  be  convened  before  na- 
tional elections  are  scheduled  so  as  to  ratify 
the  Vietnam  settlement,  re-eiamlne  the 
prospects  for  relnvlgoratlng  the  neutraliza- 
tion plan  for  Laos,  and  explore  the  possibili- 
ty of  securing  some  kind  of  endorsement  of 
pitinclples  of  peace  for  Asia  by  China,  the 
United  States,  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
phasing  of  the  proposal  Is  designed,  above 
all.  to  facilitate  rapid  and  assured  progress 
toward  peace  In  Vietnam:  therefore,  obliga- 
tions have  been  left  vague,  conditions  have 
been  omitted,  and  the  process  of  war-terml- 
natlon  has  been  designed  to  discourage  Its 
disruption  or  reversal  by  all  sides  to  the 
Vietnam  conflict. 

The  proposal.  In  summary.  Is  conceived  of 
comprising  three  phases  and  having  the  fol- 
lowing constituent  parts: 

Phase  I :  immediate  incremental  withdrawal 
of  US.  forces,  at  the  rate  50.000-100.000  per 
two  months,  terminable  by  major  DRV-NLF 
escalation  of  war  and /or  by  OVN  release  of 
political  prisoners,  broadening  of  Its  regime, 
and  permitting  Its  third  force  politics  to  oc- 
cur (the  ambiguity  aa  to  termination  Is  In- 
tentional). 
Phase  II:  negotiated  settlement — 
Immediate  termination  of  offensive  opera- 
tions developing  as  soon  as  possible  Into  a 
cease-fire,  complete  withdrawal  of  foreign 
forces  and  elimination  of  foreign  bases:  and 
substantial  disarmament  of  domestic  armed 
forces  of  NLP  and  ARVN  within  3-«  months 
after  withdrawal  of  foreign  forces  completed. 
Coalition  government  (NL^,  army-clvU 
service,  third  force  groups)  (strong  control 
of  police  by  third  force  Minister  of  Interior) 
(suspension  of  those  constitutional  provi- 
sions prohibiting  certain  forms  of  political 
advocacy  or  based  on  civil  war  conditions) . 

OtMerved  elections  In  stages  (local,  prov- 
ince, national)  to  be  completed  within  two 
years  of  cease-fire.  National  elections  will  not 
be  held  in  the  event  that  the  observer  group 
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directorate  recommends  their  postponement 
If  elections  are  held,  then  the  government 
win  convene  a  convention  to  draft  a  new  con- 
stitution for  South  Vietnam. 

Gradual  build-up  to  10,000  of  International 
observer  group  with  distinct  teams  having  In- 
vestigative and  reporting  functions  and  In- 
dependent funding  in  relation  to  political 
activity  and  complaints  of  reprisal. 

Reunification,  if  at  all,  by  free  inter-gov- 
ernment negotiations  follovAng  national  elec- 
tions In  South  Vietnam  or.  In  the  event  elec- 
tions are  postponed  no  sooner  than  five  y^ars 
from  the  date  of  formal  cease-fire:  normal- 
ization of  relations  between  North  and  South 
Vietnam  within  three  months  after  total 
cease-fire. 

Economic  reconstruction  planned  accord- 
ing to  the  priorities  of  the  two  governments, 
funded  by  the  United  Sutes  at  tl-2  bUUon 
per  year  for  a  minimum  of  three  years,  and 
administered  by  a  small  agency  staffed  by  In- 
ternational civil  servants. 

Guarantees  and  pledges  by  all  parties  on 
reprisals  and  an  offer  of  political  asylum  by 
the  United  SUtes  to  as  many  as  10,000  Viet- 
namese. 

Conference  of  guaranty  to  ratify  the  settle- 
ment In  Vietnam,  scheduled  to  occur  after 
the  cease-fire  and  before  the  national  elec- 
tions: China,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the 
United  States  an  esMntlal  participants  and 
would  seek  to  afree  on  a  code  of  behavior  to 
maintain  peace  In  the  area.  India,  Japan,  and 
possibly  Prance.  Australia,  and  Pakistan 
would  also  be  invited  to  participate. 

Phase  HI :  sustaining  peace — 

Partial  or  total  withdrawal  of  observer 
groups  within  30  days  at  the  discretion  of 
the  head  of  the  elected  national  governments 
In  South  Vietnam  or.  In  the  event  elections 
are  not  held,  by  the  provisional  government 
at  any  time  after  three  years  from  the  date 
of  cease-fire. 

Annual  meeting  of  the  conference  of  guar- 
anty to  review  progress  toward  peace  In  Asia 
and  «»»rwitia  opportunities  for  neutraliza- 
tion of  countries  vulnerable  to  intervention. 

Normal  diplomatic  and  economic  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  all  Asian 
countries.  Including  North  Vietnam  and 
China. 
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HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

or  coMiracTxcxTT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  4. 1969 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Herman  Kenin,  pres- 
ident of  the  American  Federation  of 
Musicians,  to  the  21st  convention  of  the 
Intei-natlonal  Association  of  Concert 
Managers.  Mr.  Kenin  is  a  vice  president 
of  the  AFL-CIO  and  is  a  former  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts. 
For  many  years  he  has  been  a  promi- 
nent leader  in  the  effort  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  constructive  relationship  be- 
tween government  and  the  arts  in  our 
country.  As  president  of  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  effective  organizations  work- 
ing in  behalf  of  music  and  the  musician 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  he  is 
an  outstandliig  spokesman  for  the  many 
men  and  women  who  do  so  much  to  bring 
Joy  and  beauty  to  our  lives  and  to  enrich 
the  society  we  are  defending  and  devel- 
oping. 

Mr.  Kenin  speaks  of  the  need  to  broad, 
en  the  opportunities  in  our  land  for  our 
people  to  partake  of  the  arts.  He  speaks, 
also,  of  the  work  which  organized  labor. 
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through  the  AFL-CIO,  Is  now  engaged 
in  to  help  bring  this  about. 

Within  the  coming  months  this  body 
will  again  be  asked  to  extend  the  pro- 
grams  of  the  National  Foundation  of  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities.  Mr.  Kenin 
tells  of  what  labor  is  doing  in  this  field 
and  why.  The  reasons  motivating  labor 
are  the  reasons  that  should  move  all  of 
us  In  this  Chamber  to  do  more  in  support 
of  these  very  worthwhile  programs. 

Mr.  Kenin '8  remarks  follow: 

AODBKSS  BT   Mb.  HmMAN   Kknin 

In  the  mld-nlneteen  fifties,  the  Pittsburgh 
Symphony  embarked  on  a  tour  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania steel  towns.  It  was  aa  historic  event. 
For  the  towns  Involved,  It  was  the  first  time 
they  were  visited  by  a  major  symphony  or- 
chestra. For  a  great  orchestra  that  had 
traveled  to  all  comers  of  the  world,  this  was 
the  first  time  that  It  had  ventured  Into  it* 
own  neighborhoods.  The  concerts  were  spon- 
sored and  promoted  by  the  Steelworkers 
Union  and  In  most  cases  the  audiences  were 
the  union's  members  and  their  families.  For 
both  the  union  and  Its  members  this  was  s 
ne^  experience. 

Tour  president,  Mr.  McKelvey  Martin, 
planned  and  organized  that  tour.  It  was  a 
tour  that  took  note  of  a  growing  revolution 
and  tried  to  do  something  about  It.  Like  an 
approaching  band,  this  revolution  appeared 
small  on  the  horizon  but  In  the  past  decade — 
as  It  has  come  closer  to  all  of  us — Its  cadence 
has  quickened  and  Its  volume  has  Increased 
so  that  today  even  the  hard  of  hearing  are 
marching  to  Its  beat  .  .  .  this  Is  the  revolu- 
tion of  rising  expectations. 

It  comes  from  the  ghettos  accompanied  by 
a  now  strident  shout  for  homes,  for  Jobs,  for 
schools.  And  It  also  comes  from  the  new 
suburbia.  There  the  revolution  Is  not  marked 
by  shouts  and  slogans  but  by  a  quiet  desper- 
ate search  by  working  men  and  women  and 
their  children  for  beauty,  for  grace,  for  In- 
volvement, for  meaning  In  their  Mves. 
Thoreau.  writing  of  America,  once  remarked, 
"The  mass  of  men  lead  lives  of  quiet  despera- 
tion. ...  A  stereotyped  but  unconscious 
despair  Is  concealed  even  under  what  are 
called  the  games  and  amusements  of  man- 
kind". This,  unfortunately,  la  America  today 
and  the  situation  is  not  only  culturally,  but 
politically  dangerous. 

Life  for  too  many  Americans,  has  been  re- 
duced to  what  Arthur  Schlesinger  has  called 
"a  series  of  shared  cliches."  This  situation 
coming  at  a  time  when  the  average  working 
man  is  experiencing  more  free  time  and  in- 
creasing expendable  Income  is  the  dynamite 
in  the  smoldering  tinder  box  that  Is  our 
society.  Those  who  seek  to  break  out  to  do 
something  new  and  unique  either  feel  guilty 
because  they  are  different,  or  else  feel  a 
sense  of  frustration  and  despair.  This  leads 
to  Indiscriminate  rejection  and  htppy-type 
revolt. 

Never  before  has  there  been  a  nation  such 
as  ours  possessed  of  the  wealth  necessary  to 
fulfill  the  promise  of  a  rich,  full  life  for  all 
its  citizens.  Never  before  has  the  gap  be- 
tween the  promise  and  the  performance 
been  so  nakedly  exposed.  The  revolution  of 
our  day  ...  In  the  ghetto  and  In  suburbia  .  .  . 
Is  meant  to  close  the  gap,  use  this  wealth. 
and  fulfill  that  promise. 

While  some  In  our  society  still  strive  to 
win  the  basic  necessities  of  existence,  oth- 
ers. In  growing  numbers,  grope  to  satisfy 
new  needs  in  the  arts,  humanities,  and  ed- 
ucation. We  must  satisfy  the  goals  of  both 
people  because  they  are.  In  truth.  Interde- 
pendent goals. 

I  believe  there  will  be  no  end  to  material 
poverty  until  there  Is  an  end  to  spiritual 
poverty.  I  believe  we  will  not  clear  and 
cleanse  our  congested  filthy  slum  cities  un- 
til we  have  corrected  the  astigmatism  that 
prevents  so  many  from  seeing  and  under- 
standing the  values  of  color  and  light  and 
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tana.  I  believe  we  will  never  remove  preju- 
dice and  Injustice  from  our  lives;  we  will 
not  write  finis  to  what  Churchill  calls  "this 
tge  of  clatter  and  butt,  of  gape  and  gloat" 
until  more  minds  are  opened  by  the  power 
of  the  book  and  the  theater,  more  eyes  are 
filled  with  the  grace  of  the  dance  and  more 
e€irs  are  attuned  to  the  mysteries  of  music. 
American  orgsniaart  4abor  lias  bad  exten- 
sive experience  with  helping  men  and  women 
to  realize  their  fondest  goals  and,  after  con- 
sidering all  sides.  I  am  confident  that  his- 
tory will  note  that  thus  far  labor  in  this 
country  has  been  qulto  successful.  Because 
organized  labor  helped  many  millions 
achieve  a  greater  share  of  the  wealth  they 
produce  in  the  form  not  only  of  money,  but 
leisure  time,  these  many  millions  have  had 
new  opportunities   opened    to   them. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century.  Samuel 
Oompers  predicted  rather  Ingenuously,  I 
think,  that  "Leisure  cultivates  tastes  for 
art,  music,  concerts,  operas,  the  theater"; 
but  then  he  went  on  to  make  a  most  valid 
observation,  "these  new  opportunities  once 
availed  of  are  no  longer  luxuries",  he  said, 
"the  luxuries  of  the  past  become  the  neces- 
sities of  today  and  all  mankind  agrees  that 
In  order  that  the  workers  may  be  counted 
upon  to  continue  their  labor,  the  necessities 
of  life  must  be  assured  them,  .  .  ,  To  make 
the  luxuries  of  today  the  necessities  for  to- 
morrow— to  continually  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  life  of  the  woilter  Is  in  the  highest 
degree   sound   economy." 

This  process  of  iintoldlng  opportunities, 
only  to  find  new  ones.  Is  beconUng  very 
well  known  to  the  man  who  holds  office  In 
a  union  today.  Elach  new  gain  won  by  his 
union  brings  new  opportunities  for  the 
member  and  with  them  new  desires.  Because 
of  this,  the  union  representative  is  a  man  on 
a  treadmill;  the  faster  be  goes,  the  faster 
be  goes. 

The  evolution  of  the  mass  of  Americans 
from  opportunity  to  opportunity,  from  de- 
sire to  desire  was  noted  by  the  AFL-CIO 
Council  of  Unions  for  Bcientiflc,  Professional 
and  Cultural  Employees  in  a  policy  state- 
ment announcing  the  Council's  participa- 
tion in  AFL-CIO  progranu  to  Involve  union 
members  In  the  arts.  In  part,  this  Is  what 
this  Council  said: 

"We  know  that  today  the  American  work- 
er's historical  preoccupation — working  for  a 
livelihood — is  Increasingly  involving  a  di- 
minishing portion  of  his  time  and  energy. 
"Many  societies  in  the  past  have  supported 
leisure  classes  of  varying  sizes  possessing 
varjrlng  amounts  of  time  free  from  the  de- 
mands of  working  for  a  living.  Today,  leisure 
Is  no  longer  the  privilege  of  the  few,  but  the 
right  of  many.  Free  from  the  necessity  of 
working  for  a  'living'  the  major  part  of  his 
life,  the  modern  worker  Is  slowly  measuring 
and  defining  new  freedoms  which  sixty  years 
ago  he  hardly  thought  possible.  To  the  worker 
at  the  turn  of  the  century,  freedom  meant 
freedom  from — freedom  from  exploitation, 
freedom  from  the  irrational  authority  of  a 
boss  or  foreman.  It  came  to  mean,  also,  free- 
dom from  drudgery,  monotony,  and  the  de- 
humanizing effects  of  manual  work.  Today, 
however,  with  his  new  found  time,  freedom 
from  no  longer  suffices.  Today's  worker  Is 
increasingly  looking  upon  freedom  as  free- 
dom to — to  make  his  voice  heard  In  the  civic 
life  of  his  community,  freedom  to  travel,  to 
learn,  to  enter  the  creative  world  of  the  arts 
and  to  participate  In  all  the  benefits  our 
culture  has  to  offer. 

"At  one  time  the  limit  of  a  working  man's 
dreams  (beyond  a  deoent  Job  at  decent  pay) 
was  to  see  his  children  assured  of  a  basic 
education.  When  labor  called  for  universal 
free  public  schools  It  was  fighting  to  help 
him  reach  his  goals.  Today,  with  free  time 
Increasing  steadily,  the  worker  vrants  more 
than  a  basic  education.  He  wants  those  en- 
riching experiences  which  in  other  times 
were  available  only  to  the  wealthy  leisure 
class.  He  may  want  these  for  hlmaeU  or,  aa 
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is  mostly  the  case,  for  bU  children,  because 
art,  theater,  music,  good  books,   travel  are 
part  of  a  continuing  educational  or  'growtli' 
process,  and  today  they  are  part  of  the  com- 
mon man's  search  for  happiness." 

The  Council  did  not  only  describe  an  his- 
torical process.  It  set  forth  a  challenge  to 
Itself,  the  labor  movement  and  to  you.  We 
are  all,  now.  part  of  this  revolution  of  rising 
expectations,  and  It  Is  a  good  thing,  I  think, 
that  we  attempt  to  define  our  roles  In  It. 
With  regard  to  the  arts,  it  seems  useful  to 
step  back  and  consider  both  the  limits  and 
the  potentialities  of  organized  labor's  Involve- 
ment. 

The  first  point  for  all  of  us  to  remember 
is  that  the  source  of  all  art  Is  the  artist.  This 
sounds  obvious  enough  yet  there  s»e  patrons 
who  In  their  concern  for  the  arts  place  the 
artist  at  the  low  end  of  the  scale  of  priori- 
ties and  real  estate  people,  foundations, 
schools,  building  contractors,  and  the  mass 
media  distributors  of  art  at  the  top.  Along 
with  these  others,  the  labor  union  cannot 
create  art.  But  the  artists  who  belong  to 
unions  do  create  and  through  their  unions, 
they  work  to  achieve  some  of  the  recognition 
and  a  share  of  the  attention  now  given  the 
hosts  of  middle  men.  Labor  cannot  and 
should  not  be  expected  to  Join  in  misguided 
and  self-defeating  efforts  to  advance  the  arts 
while  Ignoring  the  artist.  McNeill  Lowry  has 
deplored  such  occurrences  In  the  area  pi 
financial  giving  to  the  arts.  "Some  of  us."  he 
has  said,  "have  long  hoped  that  the  sources 
of  money  in  the  United  States,  private,  pub- 
lic, indtorldual  or  corporate  would  find  a 
greater  share  for  the  professional  arts.  A 
greater  share  Is  actually  becoming  visible  .  .  . 
but  a  p&radoxlcal  development  Is  also  emerg- 
ing. We  are  beginning  to  see  an  enlarge- 
ment In  the  funds  available  to  the  arts  with- 
out too  much  prospect  of  channeling  the 
new  resources  Into  the  places  where  they 
are  most  imperatively  needed,  places  which 
traditionally  have  been  subsidized  by  the 
artist  himself." 

To  those  who  host  a  pre-concert  cocktail 
party,  sit  In  the  audience  and  then  enjoy  a 
fine  mld-nlght  dinner,  art  Is  an  event.  To 
the  artist,  however.  It  Is  a  process  that  may 
have  had  Its  beginnings  In  his  childhood.  It 
is,  therefore,  the  artist's  needs  that  must  al- 
ways remam  In  the  forefront  of  our  con- 
sideration. 

Just  as  a  labor  union  cannot  create  art, 
neither  can  It  be  an  audience.  But  Its  mem- 
bers can.  Today,  there  are  more  than  14 
million  members  of  the  AFL-CIO.  They  are 
working  and  retired  people.  They  are  young 
and  they  are  old.  They  are  craftsmen  such  as 
carpenters,  machinists,  and  plumbers  and 
they  are  professionals  such  as  engineers, 
teachers,  social  workers,  and  librarians. 
They  are  office  workers  and  retail  clerks  and, 
according  to  statistics,  the  vast  majority  of 
them  and  their  families  have  no  contact  with 
you  or  the  organizations  with  which  you  are 
associated.  As  their  life  becomes  a  bit  easier 
they  have  been  encouraged  by  their  unions  to 
participate  in  welfare  activities  and  politics 
and  they  have  responded. 

The  AFL-CIO  has  said  it  will  use  Its  re- 
sources to  encourage  them  to  participate  In 
the  arts  as  well.  But,  after  all,  this  Is  your 
Job  and  the  Job  of  your  institutions.  The 
labor  union  can  only  assist  you.  It  may  dis- 
tribute some  promotional  material.  It  may 
publicize  your  concerts  In  Its  Journals,  but 
you  must  write  the  material  and  you  must 
present  something  worth  reading  about. 

Union  staffs  and  officers  who  know  their 
people  pretty  well  may  help  you  if  you  are 
willing  to  listen  to  them  in  return.  And  If 
you  do  listen,  you  may  find  yourself  faced 
with  some  cliaUenging  questions.  You  may 
be  asked,  for  example,  why  matinees  are 
held  on  weekday  afternoons  when  it  is  Im- 
possible for  working  people  to  attend.  You 
nxay  be  asked  why  events  are  not  scheduled 
earUer  In  the  evening  so  that  people  who 
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must  work  the  next  day  can  get  home  earlier 
and  relieve  an  expensive  baby  sitter.  You  may 
be  told  that  receptions  for  the  craftsmen 
who  build  a  new  concert  hall  or  culture 
center  are  marvelous  but  why  are  they  lii- 
vited  to  such  "open  houses"  only  after  the 
hall  is  finished  and  then  never  again? 

The  dialogue  will  grow.  Representatives 
of  a  large,  significant,  but  to  most  of  you, 
unknown  area  of  society  will  begin  to  know 
you  and  what  you  are  doing  and  you  will 
learn  a  bit  more  about  them.  Then,  perhaps 
you  will  discover  how  to  reach  your  "great 
untapped  audience." 

And  you  will  be  dlscovermg  something 
else — a  new  constituency  for  fund  raising 
and  for  political  support. 

I  have  told  you  that  a  labor  union  cannot 
create  art  and  that  it  cannot  fill  a  hall;  It 
can  only  help  the  artist  and  assist  you  In 
building  audiences.  There  is  another  thing  a 
labor  union  cannot  do.  It  cannot  disburse 
large  sums  of  money.  It  does  not  have  money 
of  its  own.  As  a  membership  organization  it 
does  not  produce  goods  or  dispense  services 
for  a  profit.  It  has  only  the  money  Its  mem- 
bers give  to  it  in  the  form  of  dues.  And  dues 
are  to  a  union  what  taxes  are  to  government. 
They  are  the  lifeblood  of  the  institution 
but  the  bane  of  those  who  pay.  Before  a 
union  can  become  a  patron,  its  members 
must  want  It  to  be  a  patron.  For  this  to  hap- 
pen you  must  enlist  the  Individual  member 
as  a  ticket  buyer,  subscriber,  and  eventually 
a  financial  contributor  to  cultural  activities. 
Again,  the  AFL-CIO  will  help  you.  But, 
mark  you,  this  new  customer  and  patron  is 
not  an  object.  He  Is  a  person  seeking  fulfill- 
ment. It  Is  not  enough  that  you  invite  him 
to  purchase  your  seats  and  give  to  a  fund 
raising  campaign,  he  must  be  given  a  voice 
in  planning  your  subscription  drives  and 
fund  raisers.  He  must  be  given  a  place  on  the 
Boards  of  our  concert  halls  and  his  wife 
must  be  enlisted  In  the  lady's  committees. 

I  truly  think  we  will  fall  If  all  we  can  do 
is  ECU  more  tickets  and  fill  more  seats.  This 
is  Important.  I  am  very  much  aware  of  its 
Importance,  but  there  is  something  far  more 
Important  and  that  Is  giving  new  elements  of 
the  population  a  chance  to  participate  In  a 
meaningful  enterprise.  Give  these  people  a 
stake  in  your  activities  and  you  will  be  build- 
ing a  growing,  lasting  relationship. 

At  times,  it  seems,  the  end  of  technology 
and  the  goal  of  modem  management  is  to  so 
arrange  the  world  that  no  one  need  ex- 
perience It.  Your  success  lies  in  the  other  di- 
rection. Art  must  again  become  a  community 
affair.  If  you  want  the  help  and  the  support 
and  the  commitment  of  a  wider  audience 
then  you  cannot  expect  that  the  care  and 
guidance  of  the  arts  can  forever  remain  the 
province  of  the  few.  Open  the  doors  and,  be- 
lieve me,  the  new  breed  of  union  member 
will  be  not  only  yo\ir  audience  but  eventu- 
ally your  salesman  and  fund  raiser  and 
lobbyist  for  city,  state  and  federal  attention. 
I  know  this  is  all  easier  said  than  done.  I 
am  enthusiastic  but  I  am  not  naive.  It  would 
have  been  a  much  more  pleasant  task  for  me 
if  I  could  have  come  here  this  morning  to 
tell  you  the  great  American  labor  movement, 
14  million  strong,  is  committed  to  filling  your 
halls  and  your  coffers.  But  as  we  learn  in  the 
"Three  Penny  Opera",  "Victorious  Messenger" 
does  not  come  riding  often  ...  If  at  all. 

I  have  told  you  all  of  the  things  a  labor 
union  cannot  do  for  you  and  for  the  arts. 
The  AFL-CIO  cannot  create  art.  The  AFL- 
CIO  cannot  sit  In  your  seats.  The  AFI*-CIO 
cannot  provide  your  institutions  with  large 
financial  grants.  Only  AFL-CIO  members  can 
do  these  things.  But  what  we  in  the  AFL- 
CIO  are  telling  you  is  that  we  will  help  you 
to  reach  these  many  millions  and  their 
famlUes.  As  It  has  In  politics  and  In  welfare. 
In  the  plant,  and  shop  and  office,  the  AFL- 
CIO  and  Its  affiliated  unions  can  be  the  ve- 
hicle for  involving  people  In  building  a  better 
life  for  themselves  and  their  eonxnunlty.  If 
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thU  U  your  Intenat  then  wc  wlU  work  with 
you — ttiid  I  do  bftUvT*  w«  can  nutkc  bMottfal 
muale  together. 

Am  w«  worlE.  W0  will  nM«t  with  m*ny  ob- 
•taclM  aad  numeroua  fru«trmtlon«.  But  th« 
rwwMda  win  b*  w«ll  worth  It.  In  this  ragard, 
th*  thoughtful  words  of  setor  Robert  MOitoy 
oooM  to  my  mind: 

"...  What  doss  ths  public  rvally  know 
of  th*  despair  of  thoss  who  try  to  paint  its 
pictures,  or  oomposs  its  mtialc  or  writs  Its 
books  and  plays.  R  ssldom  hangs  ths  picture 
or  Ustsns  to  ths  mtislc  or  reads  the  books. 
It  walks  out  an  the  plays  .  .  . 

"It  tells  itsslf  that  It  U  myatlflsd.  or  borsd. 
or  sfTronted.  it  drags  along  llks  a  child  who 
has  been  taken  for  ■  walk  and  cries  to  turn 
back. 

"And  tbsn.  soddsnly.  It  oatebss  up  and 
takss  ths  hand  of  the  ons  who  has  gone  on 
ahead  and  tbeas  two  stand  togsthsr  to 
glimpse  a  view  or  pick  a  Dower  or  drink  at  a 
fountain  which  one  of  them  knew  was  thsrs 
all  the  time." 


ADA'ERS  URGE  NATIONAL 
SOCIALISM 


-      nOIf.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LotrisiAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  4. 1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Sp«ftker.  the  Intel- 
lectual advisers  to  the  thoroughly  repu- 
diated Johnson-Humphrey  axis,  appar- 
ently unable  to  tolerate  anything  Amer- 
ican, are  now  urging  Congress  to  nation  7 
allze  defense  Industries. 

Only  recently  the  same  Socialist  think- 
ers— who  can  find  no  threat  from  either 
Soviet  or  Chinese  communism — were  at- 
tacking the  "military -Industrial  com- 
plex" of  our  Nation  as  being  the  greatest 
threat  to  the  American  people. 

The  only  logical  conclusion  from  their 
new  progressive  position  must  be  that 
the  American  people  need  have  no  fear 
of  this  "military-industrial  complex"  if 
It  were  completely  nationalized  and  put 
under  the  ironclad  nile  of  their  Socialist 
dictatorship.  This  Is  called  national  so- 
cialism—"Nazi"  for  short.  Perhaps  some 
of  the  brave  gosilp  columnists  fighting 
Imaginary  "neo-Nazis"  might  want  to 
look  again  at  their  ADA  leaders. 

Is  It  probably  only  another  coincidence 
that  the  most  recent  International  Com- 
munist line  sets  up  a  program  to  create 
"preconditions"  for  absorption  of  coim- 
tries  by  the  shifting  of  capital  to 
strengthen  state  controlled  capitalism 
rather  than  private  ownership.  The  cur- 
rent Red  doctrine  is  that  transformation 
from  state-controlled  capitalism — na- 
tional socialism — to  Soviet-style  social- 
Ism — communism — will  then  follow  as  a 
matter  of  routine. 

Furthermore,  the  Soviet  theory  ad- 
vances that  new  engineers  and  techni- 
cians trained  to  run  SOkte-owned  enter- 
prise will  unwittingly  pilkpuiKheir  na- 
tion for  socialism,  becaus^rhey  will  feel 
Involved  with  a  vested  Interest  in  ptish- 
Ing  toward  a  State-managed,  rather  than 
a  free  enterprise  economy — capitalism. 
The  anti-capitalism  move  can  mean  but 
one  thing — the  open  advocacy  of  na- 
tionsd  socialism — Nazism — by  the  intel- 
lectual socialists  of  the  ADA. 

More  and  more  Americans  are  notic- 
ing the  ultimate  goals  of  these  organlza- 
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tloos.  I  hare  c<»ifldence  that  they  will 
not  be  conned  into  support  of  Naslim 
under  any  name. 

I  submit  a  recent  news  article  In  the 
RxcoRo: 

[Vtom  ths  Washington  Poat.  June  4,  1M0] 

GALHurrH  Aoca  Taxxom  or  Dbfotmi 

Fiucs  ST  Umno  8rATXs 

(By  Prank  C.  Porter) 

John  Ksnnath  Oallbralth  suggsstsd  yes- 
tsrday  that  dsfsnss  Industries  b«  natlonal- 
iasd  ss  hs  urgsd  Congress  and  the  public  to 
recapture  the  power  over  military  spending 
that  be  said  has  been  lost  to  ths  Pentagon 
and  its  suppllsrs. 

The  Harvard  professor  and  former  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  India  said  Defense  Saoretary  Msl- 
vln  R.  Laird  usss  fear  to  gs«  ths  military 
what  It  wants  and  Under  Seerstary  David  M. 
Packard  uaas  ths  pretext  of  sscrecy  to  dU- 
count  criticism. 

The  dsnger  to  American  democracy  lies  not 
In  ths  Soviet  Union  or  China.  Oalbralth  told 
a  Joint  Economic  subcommittee:  "It  Is  from 
the  starvation  of  our  public  servicas.  partic- 
ularly In  our  big  dtlss  here  at  home." 

Formsr  Budgst  Director  Charles  L.  Schultse 
provided  a  variant  on  Oalbralth'a  theme 
when  he  said,  under  queatlonlng.  that  only 
an  aroused  public  opinion  can  strengthen 
the  Preeldent's  band  in  curbing  military 
spending. 

He  differed  with  Oalbralth.  however,  by 
absolving  the  so-called  mlUtary-mdustrlal 
complex  of  major  blame  for  large  mUltary 
budgeu  Instead.  Schultae  attributed  thsm 
to  ths  permlsalvenees  of  an  American  people 
"pretty  much  willing  to  buy  anything  car- 
rying ths  label  Needed  for  National  Secu- 
rity.'" 

However.  "In  the  last  six  to  eight  months 
there  has  been  a  major  change  In  the  coun- 
try." he  observed. 

Schultze  offered  a  "highly  teiiditlve"  pro- 
jection of  a  •30-blllion  increase  in  annual 
non-Vietnam  defense  spending  over  the  next 
five  years,  wiping  out  almost  all  the  expected 
saving  from  a  cease-fire  in  Southeast  Asia. 

A  third  of  this  Increase  would  come  In  the 
next  fiscal  year  according  to  the  1070  defense 
budget,  he  said.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
projection  doesn't  taks  into  account  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  present  rate  of  Inflation, 
more  than  s  modest  cost  Increase  In  defense 
Items,  the  adoption  of  large  new  weapons 
systems  or  s  furthsr  round  of  strategic  arms 
escalation. 

Tbeee  contingencies  could  eat  further  Into 
a  new  "flsoal  dividend"  of  $39  billion  avail- 
able for  new  public  programs  or  tax  cuts. 
Schultze  said.  This  flgurs  was  derived  by 
subtracting  the  rise  In  non-Vietnam  military 
spending  and  built-in  growth  In  civilian  ex- 
penditures from  a  gross  increase  In  annual 
revenues  of  gTO  billion  over  the  next  five 
years 

In  describing  big  defense  contractors  such 
as  General  Dynamics.  Lockheed  and  North 
American  Rockwell  as  extensions  of  the  mili- 
tary bureaucracy,  Oalbralth  said,  "only  the 
remarkable  flexibility  of  the  E^nglish  language 
allows  us  to  call  it  private  enterprise."  and 
yet  they  are  largely  exempt  from  the  political 
and  other  constraints  of  the  bureaucracy,  he 
said. 

Hence  It  would  not  be  an  assault  on  pri- 
vate enterprise  to  nationalize  any  firm  that 
does  over  75  p>er  cent  of  its  business  with  the 
Defense  Department  over  a  five-year  period. 
Oalbralth  said.  "Perhaps  to  press  this  reform 
now  would  direct  energies  from  more  needed 
tasks."  he  explained.  "Let  us,  however,  put  It 
on  the  agenda." 

Oalbralth  said  thst  "the  services  and  the 
weapons  manufacturers  decide  what  they 
want  or  need.  Then  they  Instruct  the  Con- 
gress The  Congress,  led  by  the  military 
housecarls  (household  retainers)  and  syco- 
phants among  Its  members,  hastens  to  com- 
ply. The  cltiaen  plays  no  role  except  to  pay 
the  bill." 
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He  proposed  a  MUltary  Audit  Oommlssloa 
made  up  of  sdenUsta — "and  not  necessarily 
Including  Bdward  Teller" — to  advise  the  Con. 
grass  on  military  needs  and  "non-needs." 

Schultae  similarly  proposed  a  commlttes 
drawn  from  both  hovises  that  could  rsview 
the  military  budgst  In  the  context  of  na- 
tional priorities. 


CONOLOMERATES 


HON.  JOHN  C  WATTS 


or  auiTUCKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednetday.  June  4.  1989 

Mr.  WATTS.  Mr  Speaker,  the  Interest 
being  displayed  by  the  members  of  the 
ConunRtee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  of 
the  meml>ership  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, generally,  in  conglomerates  is 
such  that  I  include  in  the  Ebctenslons  of 
Remarks  of  the  Record  the  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  May  15,  1969,  edition  of 
Fortune  magazine,  entitled  "Ten  Con- 
glomerates and  How  They  Orew" : 

TXM    COMOLOMZKATXa    AMD    HOW    TRXT    OtXW 

(By  Arthur  M.  Louis) 

Oulf  &  Wsstem  Industries,  which  ranks 
sixty-ninth  on  this  ysar's  list  of  the  500 
largest  industrial  corporations,  is  one  of  the 
most  famous,  most  acquisitive,  and  fastest 
growing  of  the  conglomerates.  Not  long  ago, 
Oulf  tt  Western  ran  some  remarkable  full- 
page  advertisements  In  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal and  several  business  magazines,  defending 
its  management.  The  company  rattled  off 
some  of  its  accomplishments  in  automotive- 
traffic  control,  aerospace,  and  motion  pic- 
tures— a  mere  handful  of  its  more  than 
twenty  lines — and  closed  with  a  flourish: 
"Tou  Just  don't  get  that  kind  of  growth 
without  good  management." 

Oulf  &  Western's  earnings  i>er  share  have 
grown  at  an  average  annual  rate  of  more 
than  50  percent,  compounded.  In  the  past 
five  years.  Ordinarily,  companies  with  such 
records  do  not  feel  obliged  to  defend  their 
management.  But  Just  about  all  the  con- 
glomerates are  defensive  these  days;  much  of 
the  comment  about  them — in  Congress,  on 
Wall  Street,  and  in  the  news  media — has  im- 
plied that  their  earnings  are  being  buoyed  b; 
financial  chicanery  and  legerdemain.  Quite  a 
few  Americans  seem  to  believe  that  growth 
In  earnings  per  share  doesn't  mean  for  con- 
glomerates what  it  does  for  other  companies. 
They  also  believe  that  the  artificial  earnings 
growth  has  led  to  absurd  and  Inflated  stock 
prices.  And,  finally,  they  believe  that  the  in- 
flated stock  prices  enable  many  conglomer- 
ates to  pick  up  still  more  artificial  earnings — 
I.e.,  through  mergers  arranged  on  favorable 
terms. 

PoBTum  has  examined  these  contentions 
by  looking,  as  closely  as  the  public  record  will 
allow,  at  the  results  of  ten  companies  that 
are  well  knovm  and  widely  Identified  as  con- 
glomerates. In  general,  the  record  suggests 
that  the  public's  increasingly  dark  suspicions 
about  conglomerates'  earnings  are  unwar- 
ranted. 

Any  discussion  of  the  conglomerates'  book- 
keeping Is  apt  to  come  down  to  their  use  of 
convertible  securities  to  finance  acquisitions. 
By  using  convertibles,  they  can  Increase 
earnings  while  not  Increasing  the  number  of 
oommon  sharea— at  least,  not  Immediately — 
thxis  boosting  earnings  per  share.  For  some 
reason,  the  critics  of  conglomerates  do  not 
object  when  other  companies  issue  converti- 
ble securities  in  efforts  to  boost  their  earn- 
ing power  Most  of  the  airlines,  for  example, 
have  been  using  convertibles  for  years  to 
finance  new  equipment. 

This  particular  criticism  of  conglomerates, 
it  happens,  hss  lost  much  of  its  sting  now 
that  puMldy  held  companies  are  reporting 
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what  tttelr  per-share  earnings  would  be  if  all 
convertible  secvtrlUes  were  actually  converted 
into  ooounon  stock.  This  practice,  recom- 
mended by  the  Accounting  Principles  Board 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Certified  Public 
Accountants,  and  reinforced  by  an  edict  of 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 
was  reflected  In  some  1967  annual  reports 
and  became  almost  universal  with  the  latest 
reports;  in  many  of  them,  reetated  figures 
show  that,  even  after  full  dilution,  conglom- 
erates have  been  able  to  report  Impressive 
long-term  growth  in  their  earnings  per  share. 
Since  1064,  for  example,  Textron's  earnings 
per  share  have  grown  by  an  average  of  more 
than  17  percent  a  year,  compounded.  Llng- 
Temco-Vought's  about  36  percent  a  year. 

CBOWTR    AT   INmNATIONAL    EVXaTTHPTO 

But  perhaps  the  main  source  of  suspicion 
about  conglomerate  earnings  has  to  do  with 
the  boosts  they  may  receive  in  mergers — I.e., 
when  they  acquire  or  merge  with  coonpanlee 
whose  price-earnings  ratio  are  lower  than 
their  own.  It  has  been  explained  many  times 
In  the  press  that  companies  with  high  p/e's 
may.  In  theory,  create  earnings  growth  Just 
by  merging.  Last  July  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
ofTered  one  example  of  the  way  this  tech- 
nique could  work.  It  described  a  hypothetical 
merger  between  two  fictitious  companies,  one 
a  conglomerate  called  "International  Every- 
thing," the  other  a  one-produot  company 
called,  appropriately,  "One  Product."  In  the 
Journal's  example,  International  Everything 
has  one  million  shares  outstanding  and  net 
Income  of  tl  million,  or  $1  per  share.  Because 
It  Is  "a  glamorous  growth  company,"  it  is 
selling  for  thirty  times  earnings — i.e.,  $30. 
One  Product  also  has  a  million  shares  out- 
standing and  tl  million  in  earnings,  but  It 
Isn't  growing,  so  Its  price-earnings  ratio  la 
only  ten,  giving  it  a  stock  price  of  tlO.  In  the 
merger.  International  Everything  offers  half 
H  share  of  new  conunon  stock  for  each  share 
of  One  Product;  the  package  Is  worth  $15  per 
share  of  One  Product,  and  adds  500.000  shares 
to  International's  capitalization.  After  the 
merger.  International  has  1.500.000  shares 
outstanding  and  $2  million  In  earnings;  the 
deal  has  boosted  its  earnings  per  share  from 
$1  to  $1.33.  If  investors  continue  to  evaluate 
International  at  thirty  times  earnings,  the 
price  will  Immediately  rise  from  $30  to  $40. 
International  could  Inflate  its  earnings  per 
share  indefinitely  by  acquiring  still  more 
companies  that  have  lower  price-earnings 
ratios.  And  unwary  Investors,  observing  only 
that  International's  earnings  per  share  are 
growing  at  an  extremely  rapid  pace,  might 
even  bid  the  company's  multiple  well  above 
thirty. 

Many  people  assume  that  some  such 
scenario  Is  commonplace  In  the  affairs  of  con- 
glomerates— that  they  have  unusually  high 
price-earnings  ratios,  and  that  they  do  In 
fact  continually  pick  up  "free  earnings"  by 
acquiring  companies  with  lower  multiples. 
FoRTOwx's  study  of  conglomerates  related 
these  assumptions  to  ten  companies  on  this 
year's  600  list.  The  companies  considered  were 
Gulf  tc  Western.  International  Telephone  Sc 
Telegraph,  Ogden.  Indian  Head.  Walter  Kldde. 
Textron.  Litton  Indiutrles.  Llng-Temco- 
Vought.  Bangor  Punta.  and  City  Investing. 
The  definition  of  "conglomerate"  Is  debatable, 
but  FosTCNx  settled  upon  these  companies 
becatise  they  have  expanded  aggressively 
through  acquisitions,  often  across  Industry 
lines.  Eight  of  the  ten  conglomerates  exam- 
ined showed  exceptional  growth  In  earnings 
per  share  during  the  decade.  One  of  the  ex- 
ceptions was  Bangor  Punta,  which  had  its 
properties  confiscated  by  the  Castro  regime 
in  1059;  its  growth  rate  was  less  than  2  per- 
cent. Among  the  other  companies,  the  poor- 
est showing  was  made  by  Indian  Head,  which 
had  an  annual  growth  rate  of  8.7  percent.  By 
contrast,  the  median  i>erformance  for  all  600 
companies  was  8.8  percent. 

MULltPLK    KANOICATS 

One  immediate  and  rather  surprising  find- 
ing Is  that  most  conglomerates  do  not  have. 
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and  Indeed  have  never  had,  particularly  high 
prloe-eamlng  ratios  (Bangor  Punta  and  City 
Investing  w«re  omtttad  t>ecauB0  earnings 
data  for  some  quarters  In  the  period  covered 
were  unavailable.)  That  wouldn't  matter,  of 
course.  If  they  could  always  find  and  acquire 
oompanles  with  price-earnings  ratios  that 
were  even  lower  than  their  own;  thU  would 
still  arUflclally  Inflate  their  per-share  earn- 
ings. In  fact,  however — and  this  finding 
seems  more  suirprlslng  still — ToarxnTK  found 
that  the  conglomerates  often  handicapped 
tbemaelvee  by  acquiring  companies  with 
higher,  somet&naa  much  higher,  multiples. 
Such  acquisitions  work  to  reduce  earnings 
per  share;  and  the  management  must  raise 
those  new  earnings  In  a  hurry  to  Justify  the 
acqtilsltlon. 

Unfortunately,  not  all  the  acquisitions 
made  by  the  conglomerates  could  be 
thoroughly  scrutinized.  Under  SEC  regula- 
tions, a  buyer  does  not  have  to  report  the 
terms  of  an  acquisition  If  the  company  being 
bought  has  either  sales  or  assets  amounting 
to  less  than  16  percent  of  the  buyer's.  And 
unless  the  cost  of  the  transaction  Is  known, 
it  Is  of  course  Impossible  to  determine  what 
multiple  the  conglomerate  paid  for  the  new 
earnings.  Perhaps  a  majority  of  the  acquisi- 
tions made  by  the  ten  conglomerates  in  the 
study  were  of  small  companies.  However.  It 
appears  that  these  companies  accounted  for 
only  a  minority  of  the  new  earnings  added 
by  the  conglomerates  over  the  decade.  De- 
tails of  practically  all  the  big  acquisitions 
during  the  period  were  available  for  study. 
Using  available  figures,  Pobtune  attempted 
to  estimate  how  much  of  the  per-share  earn- 
ings growth  shown  by  the  ten  conglomerates 
during  the  decade  could  fairly  be  attributed 
to  a  difference  between  their  multiples  and 
those  of  the  companies  they  bought.  During 
the  1968  fiscal  year,  for  example,  Litton  is- 
sued 965,000  new  shares  of  common  stock, 
then  worth  about  $96  million,  to  buy  Stoufler 
Foods;  the  price  was  thirty-three  times 
Stouffer's  earnings  of  $2,900,000.  Lltton's 
own  price-earnings  ratio  at  the  time  was 
thirty-eight,  which  means  Its  earnings  per 
share  got  an  automatic  boost  from  the  deal. 
If  Stouffer  had  been  earning  $365,000  less 
per  year  and  the  cost  of  the  deal  had  re- 
mained the  same.  Litton  would  have  been 
paying  about  thirty-eight  times  earnings — 
I.e.,  Lltton's  own  multiple.  Litton  can  thus 
be  said  to  have  acquired  $365,000  in  "free" 
earnings  from  the  acquisition. 

Textron's  acquisition  of  Spencer  Kellogg 
&  Sons  In  1961  produced  a  radically  different 
result;  Spencer  Kellogg's  multiple  was  higher 
than  Textron's.  At  the  time,  Textron  was 
seUlng  for  thirteen  times  earnings  but  the 
transaction  cost  the  company  more  than 
twenty-two  times  Spencer  Kellogg's  earnings 
of  $1,165,000.  If  Spencer  Kellogg  had  been 
earning  another  $915,000.  the  price-earnings 
ratios  would  have  been  even.  Textron  there- 
fore was  handicapped  in  the  deal  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $915,000.  That  total  might  be  viewed 
as  "negative  free  earnings." 

After  determining  the  amount  of  free 
earnings  In  each  transaction,  FoaTtrme  ad- 
Justed  the  figures  to  reflect  the  time  elapsed 
since  the  transactions  took  place.  It  was  as- 
sumed that  during  these  periods  the  re- 
sources of  the  acquired  companies  could 
have  been  Invested  more  or  less  rlsklessly 
in  bonds,  and  that  any  earnings  growth  not 
exceeding  the  returns  available  on  AAA  cor- 
porates  should  also  be  considered  "free."  The 
free  earnings  from  each  acquisition  were 
therefore  compounded  through  1968  at  the 
AAA  rate  prevailing  when  the  acquisition  was 
made.  Positive  free  earnings  were  then  offset 
against  negative  free  earnings,  and  an  over- 
all total  was  derived  for  each  conglomerate. 

Vr    nOU.    BTJSCFEKS 

Of  the  ten  conglomerates  studied,  two — 
Oulf  &  Western  and  I.T.T. — actually  appear 
to  have  handicapped  themselves  on  balance; 
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each  had  a  negative  free-earnings  total.  In 
Oulf  &  Western's  case  a  very  large  one.  In 
I.T.T.'B  case  a  very  small  one.  While  the  other 
conglomerates  had  positive  free  earnings  on 
balance.  In  only  two  cases — Bangor  Punta 
and  Indian  Head — did  the  free  earnings  ac- 
count for  most  of  the  growth  In  earnings  per 
share  over  the  decade;  In  no  other  case  did 
free  earnings  represent  as  much  as  30  per- 
cent of  the  growth.  Taking  them  one  at  a 
time,  this  is  how  the  ten  conglomerates  made 
out  in  the  free-earnings  market.  First,  the 
two    with   negative   free   earnings: 

Oulf  &  Western  began  the  decade  as  a 
manufacturer  of  automobile  bumpers,  with 
sales  of  $8,400,000  and  a  slight  deficit.  Last 
year,  after  more  than  eighty  acquisitions,  the 
company  had  sales  of  $1.3  billion  and  net 
Income  of  $69,800,000.  Among  the  bigger  ac- 
quisitions were  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.,  Para- 
mount Pictures,  South  Puerto  Rico  Sugar. 
Consolidated  Cigar,  and  Universal  American. 
In  the  Paramount  deal,  consummated  In 
1966,  Oulf  &  Western  handicapped  Itself 
badly,  paying  more  than  seventy  times  the 
movie  company's  earnings  (before  special 
credits),  which  were  in  a  sinking  spell  at  the 
time;  Oulf  &  Western's  own  multiple  then 
was  less  than  eight. 

The  company  was  also  hurt  by  seveial 
other  transactions  in  which  it  paid  more 
than  Its  own  multiple.  Oulf  &  Western's 
earnings  per  share  increased  by  more  than 
$4  during  the  decade,  even  though  it  sad- 
dled itself,  by  ForrtTNi's  reckoning,  with 
negative  free  earnings  amounting  to  $1.46  a 
share. 

I.T.T.  was  already  a  large  company  at  the 
start  of  the  decade.  In  1958  it  had  sales  of 
$687  million  and  net  Income  of  $26,600,000, 
mainly  from  communications.  Since  then.  It 
has  merged  with  or  acquired  more  than  fifty 
companies,  among  them  Avis,  the  car-rental 
firm.  Levitt  &  Sons,  the  builder,  and  Shera- 
ton. In  the  Sheraton  deal,  I.T.T.  paid  well 
over  thirty  times  earnings,  while  its  own 
multiple  at  the  time  was  only  twenty-one 
I.T.T.'s  earnings  per  share  grew  from  90  cents 
to  $2.79  during  the  decade.  FoartmE  esti- 
mates that  Its  free-earnings  handicap  was 
only  about  one  cent. 

Six  others  had  free  earnings  representing 
from  12  to  26  percent  of  their  growth: 

Ogden  had  already  begun  diversifying 
through  acquisition  a  decade  ago.  It  was  In 
the  scrap-iron,  electronics,  and  pollution- 
control  industries,  and  had  revenues  of  $299 
million  and  net  Income  of  $23,000,000.  mir- 
ing the  decade  it  made  more  than  thirty 
acquisitions,  and  now  Is  In  shipbuilding, 
food  processing  and  servicing,  and  shipping. 
Sales  last  year  were  more  than  $1  billion, 
and  net  Income  was  $26  million,  or  $2.18  per  . 
share,  up  from  51  cente  in  1958.  Of  the  $1.87 
difference,  about  25  cente  represent  free 
earnings. 

Walter  Kldde  was  a  manufacturer  of  fire 
alarms,  fire  extinguishers,  and  minor  defense 
producte  in  1958,  when  sales  amounted  to 
$31  million  and  net  was  only  $110,000.  Today, 
after  more  than  fifty  acquisitions.  It  makes 
Industrial  and  agricultural  equipment, 
furniture,  and  lighting  equipment.  Sales  last 
year  were  $566  million,  and  net  was  $25  mil- 
lion, or  $3.39  per  share,  up  from  15  cente  in 
1968.  About  54  cente  of  that  gain  was  from 
free  earnings. 

Textron  was  already  a  conglomerate  In 
1968,  but  In  the  ensuing  decade  it  bought  or 
merged  with  around  sixty  companies,  among 
them  Speldel.  W.  A.  Sheaffer  Pen.  Pafnlr 
Bearing,  and  Gorham.  the 'sUverware  maker. 
Sales  last  year  reached  $1.7  billion,  and  net 
was  $74  minion,  or  $2.26  per  share,  up  from 
$10,800,000.  or  57  cente  per  share.  In  1958. 
About  25  cente  of  that  gain  could  be  attri- 
buted to  free  earnings. 

Utton  had  sales  of  $83  million  in  1958.  and 
a  net  Income  of  $3,700,000.  While  it  had  be- 
gun to  diversify  In  1958,  its  activities  were 
still  heavily  concentrated  In  electronics  and 
business  machines.  Last  year,  more  than 
sixty  acquisitions  later.  It  was  building  ships, 
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publtahlnf  books,  and  producing  p«p«r. 
among  oUmt  tblngi:  revenues  came  to  11.9 
mnton.  and  net  tncom*  wa«  tM.SOO.OOO,  or 
$1.80  a  tban.  up  from  ai  oenta  in  IBM.  About 
37  cenu  of  tb*  gmm  in  samlngs  p«r  (hare 
cam*  from  frM  eamlngi. 

Ctty  niTwttnf  was  a  r««l-astat«  boldlng 
company  la  1968.  with  revenue*  of  88.400.000 
and  net  Inoom*  of  81  million  It  became  an 
active  conglomerate  In  1967.  and  altogether 
baa  mad*  about  a  doaen  acquUltlona  tn  con- 
struction, aerospace,  graphic  arts,  and  In- 
surance. R*T«nuaa  last  year  came  to  8307 
million,  and  net  Income  was  813.137.000.  or 
83.33  a  share,  up  from  34  cenu  in  1958.  About 
33  cenu  of  that  gain  was  attributable  to  free 
earnings. 

Ung-Temco-Vought  In  1958  was  a  small 
eompftny  called  Ling  Electronics,  with  sales 
of  88.900.000  and  a  net  of  8337.000.  In  the 
decade  atnoe.  It  acquired  or  merged  with 
Temco  Aircraft.  Chance  Vought.  Okonlu. 
Wilson  ft  Co..  Oreatamerlca  Corp  .  and  about 
two  docen  other  companies.  Revenues  last 
year  came  to  83  8  bUllon.  and  net  Income 
was  838300.000,  or  88.90  a  share.  About  83.35 
of  the  80.76  per-share  gain — 36  percent — 
came  from  free  earnings. 

■sainifo  BT  MsiaiNC 

-  PUv^y.  there  were  the  two  companies  for 
whict^Jj^e  earnings  represented  a  substan- 
tial part  of  growth: 

Indian  Head  was  confined  to  the  textile 
business  In  1958.  when  sales  were  843  million 
and  net  Income  was  83,300.000  Today  It  Is 
a  major  producer  of  glass  producU  and  auto 
parts  and  Is  also  engaged  In  data-proceaslng 
services.  Among  lu  three  dosen  acquisitions 
during  the  decade  were  Obear-NesUr  Olass, 
Northwestern  Olass.  0»trolt  Engineering  ft 
Machine  Co..  and  Detroit  Oasket  ft  Blanu- 
facturlng.  Sales  last  year  were  8309.500.000. 
and  net  Income  was  813.100.000.  or  83.60  a 
share,  up  from  81.13  in  1958  About  86  cenU 
of  that  gain  was  attributable  to  free  eamlnga. 

Bangor  Punta.  in  1966,  was  a  holding 
company  whose  subsidiaries  ran  three  sugar 
mills  In  Cuba.  The  company,  which  was  then 
named  Punta  Alegre  Sugar  Corp..  had  reve- 
nues of  818.300.000  and  net  Income  of  83 
million.  The  next  year  the  Castro  regime 
confiscated  virtually  all  iU  property.  The 
company  merged  In  1964  with  Bangor  ft 
Aroostook,  a  railroad  holding  company,  and 
during  the  decade  also  made  about  twenty 
acquisitions,  including  Smith  ft  Wesson. 
Waukesha  Motor,  and  leaser-known  com- 
panies in  textiles,  boatbuilding,  and  other 
Industries.  The  Waukesha  deal  cost  Bangor 
Punta  almost  twenty  times  earnings,  al- 
though the  conglomerate  itself  was  selling 
for  Jiist  thirteen  times  earnings.  Revenues 
last  year  were  8357  million,  and  net  was 
88.200.000.  or  83.80  a  share,  up  from  82.40 
In  1958.  About  39  cenU  of  the  growth  In 
earnings  per  share  could  be  attributed  to 
free  earnings. 


SEVENTH  VIRGINIA  DISTRICT 
OPINION  SAMPLE 


HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

OP    VIXCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  4.  1969 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  connec- 
tion with  a  newsletter  distribution  In  the 
Seventh  Virginia  Congressional  District, 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  I 
invited  citizen  expressions  on  a  few 
of  the  significant  policy  questiona  with 
which  we  are  being  required  to  deal  In 
the  Congress  and  which,  of  course,  are 
of  continuing  responsibility  in  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

I  contracted  for  the  responses  to  be 
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tabulated  by  an  Independent  private 
organlxatlon,  Capitol  Computer  Re- 
search. 

While  a  relatively  8inall  number  of 
responses  still  is  coming  into  my  office, 
the  computation  was  based  on  a  sample 
of  10.419  returns. 

As  of  possible  Interest  to  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  I  Include  the  tabula- 
tion of  these  returns,  as  follows: 
rab«I«tkM   of   tOM^  retpotuet   to  m  m*U 

qvetUonnairt  conducted  by  Bapretentmtive 

John  O  tturth.  Jr  ,  of  Virginia 

(In  percent) 
1.  Despite  anticipated  budget  cute.  Federal 
financial  experU  state  the  operating  Federal 
budget  for  the  next  fiscal  year  will  remain 
dangerously  out  of  balance,  unless  the  pres- 
ent surtax  is  extended.  Assuming  a  maxi- 
mum economy  effort,  do  you  favor  keeping 
the  surtax  as  an  alternate  to  more  Federal 
borrowing? 

Yaa  - 67.1 

Wo — a».4 

3.  Based  on  what  you  have  read  or  beard 
about  it,  do  you  favor  the  President's  pro- 
posal for  a  limited  anU-balUstlc-mlsslIe  sys- 
tem (ABM)? 

▼•• 83.8 

Wo „ 31.8 

3.  Federal  Judges,  including  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  are  appointed  for  life.  Would 
you  favor  limiting  their  terms,  such  as  10  or 
15  years? 

Y«S 85.0 

Wo 13.  a 

4.  Do  you  favor  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment which  would  reduce  the  voting  age  to 
18  for  President.  Vice  President,  and  Members 
of  the  U.S.  House  of  RepreaentaUves  and 
Senate? 

3«" 37. 1 

Wo 61.  a 

5.  In  general,  are  you  satisfied  with  our 
present  national  policy  In  Vietnam? 

Wo 81.5 

6.  If  not,  would  you  favor: 

More  vigorous  military  acUon  and  eco- 
nomic and  diplomatic  pressure 
against  Soviet  Russia  and  others 
supplying  North  Vietnamese? 38.  1 

Gradual  withdrawal  of  US.  military 
forces  as  South  Vietnamese  forces 
are  found  ready  to  replace  them — Ir- 
respective of  Paris  talks? 32.4 

Early  and  complete  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
military  forces,  without  regard  to 
Paris  peace  talks? ig.  o 

Tabulation    of    10.416    respontea    to   a    mail 
quationnaire  conducted  by  Repreaentative 
John  O.  Marsh.  Jr.,  of  Virginia — Continued 
I  In  percent) 

7.  With  respect  to  Federal  firearms  laws, 
do  you  favor: 

Stricter  Federal  controls,  with  licensing 
and  registration? 28.2 

Retention  of  present  laws  and  regula- 
tions?    18, 1 

Modification  of  the  most  recent  Federal 
law  and  regulations  to  ease  restric- 
tions on  sportamen  and  other  legiti- 
mate purchasers  of  firearms?.. 50.6 

8.  In  electing  the  President  of  the  United 
Statee,  do  you  favor : 

Retention  of  present  electoral  college 
sjrstem?  9  3 

Election  by  direct  national  popular 
vote? 82.6 

Modifying  electoral  college  to  divide 
each  State's  electoral  votes  in  propor- 
tion to  majority  or  plurality  received 
by  each  presidential  candidate  in  each 
State  and  congreshlonal  district? 25.9 
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9.  In  the  selection  by  poUtlcal  parties  of 
their  candidates  for  President,  do  3rou  favor: 
Retention  of  present  oonvsntton  sys- 
tem?  ao.o 

National  primary  elections  to  choose 
party  candidates? 48.6 

State  primaries  with  resulta  binding  on 
State  delegates  to  party  conventions?.  38. 8 

{Van. — ^Where  totals  do  not  add  to  lOO 
percent,  deficiency  may  be  regarded  as  "no 

response") 


ISLAND  STATE  HEARS  PLEA  FOR 
INTERNA-nONAL  WAR  ON  POV- 
EHTY 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  HAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedneadav,  June  4,  1969 

Mr.    MATSUNAGA.   Mr.   Speaker,   in 

one  important  sense  our  recent  scientific 
achievements  in  space  have  served  only 
to  accentuate  the  widening  gap  between 
the  more  affluent  and  impoverished  na- 
tions of  the  world.  Talks  delivered  in 
Honolulu  during  the  last  month.  Includ- 
ing several  before  the  International 
Rotary  Convention  held  last  week,  re- 
flected a  rising  current  of  opinion 
"around  the  world  and  in  the  United 
States  that  the  next  world  war  must  be 
an  international  war  on  poverty." 

One  of  the  voices  heard  was  that  of 
the  Ambassador  from  Indonesia,  who 
said: 

International  stability  and  security  at  the 
subnuclear  level  will  largely  depend  on  .  .  . 
a  major  redirection  of  world  resources  to- 
ward effectively  coping  with  the  problem 
of  international  poverty.  Manifest  In  all  of 
the  talks  delivered  in  the  Island  State  was 
more  than  a  broad  awareness  of  the  scope 
of  international  poverty.  Clearly  expressed 
was  the  feeling  that  the  battle  must  be 
undertaken  and  can  be  won. 

I  believe  that  my  colleagues  will  find 
it  of  great  interest  to  read  more  about 
the  voices  recently  heard  In  Hawaii 
stressing  the  urgent  need  for  an  inter- 
national war  on  poverty.  For  this  rea- 
son I  am  pleased  to  submit  for  Inclu- 
sion In  the  Record  an  excellent  account 
written  by  A.  A.  Smyser,  the  distin- 
guished editor  of  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin,  which  appeared  in  the  May  28. 
1969,  issue  of  the  Star-Bulletin  : 
UacxNT — THE  International  Wax  on  Povektt 
(By  A.  A.  Smyser) 

The  member  of  the  Japanese  Diet  put  It 
this  way:  "The  political  stablUty  of  the  Pa- 
cific area  directly  affecta  Japan's  security. 
The  economic  well-being  of  this  area  is  an 
Integral  part  of  Japan's  proeperity." 

Said  the  Australian  editor:  "The  essence 
of  security  lies  In  an  expansion  of  the  eco- 
nomic opportunities  for  those  whose  present 
horizons  are  bounded  by  crushing  poverty 
and  unremitting  despair." 

The  ambassador  from  Indonesia  saw  It  In 
these  terms:  "International  stability  and  se- 
curity at  the  subnuclear  level  will  largely 
depend  on  .  .  a  major  redirection  of  world 
resources  toward  effectively  coping  with  the 
problem  of  international  poverty." 

The  secretary  general  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States  used  these  words:  "To- 
day Latin  America  and  Asia  share  what 
Ounnar  Myrdal  has  called  a  craving  for 
development.'  TTie  masses  are  becoming  more 
and  more  aware  that  there  is  a  better  life, 
and  they  understandably  want  to  enjoy  It." 
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The  assistant  secretary  general  of  the 
United  Nations,  a  man  from  Taiwan,  thinks 
the  emerging  battle  between  the  developed 
Northern  nations  of  the  world  and  the  un- 
developed Southern  nations  poses  a  threat 
that  Is  Jiut  as  dangerous  as  the  East-West 
rivalry.  Investment  to  help  bridge  this  gap 
is  in  the  highest  Interest  of  the  donor  coun- 
tries, he  holds. 

All  of  these  quotations  come  from  talks 
made  ir  Honolulu  in  the  past  month,  sev- 
eral of  them  before  the  International  Rotary 
convention  being  held  here  this  week. 

The  voices  are  from  Japan,  Australia,  In- 
donesia, Ek:uador  and  Taiwan. 

But  they  represent  a  rising  unity  of  belief 
In  leadership  circles  around  the  world  and 
in  the  U.S.  that  the  next  world  war  must 
be  an  international  war  on  poverty. 

They  summon  President  Nixon  of  the 
United  States  In  effect  to  a  two-front  war, 
a  war  on  poverty  abroad  at  the  same  time 
he  also  carries  on  the  war  on  poverty  at 
home. 

In  his  acceptance  speech  at  Miami  last 
August  after  he  was  made  the  Republican 
nominee,  Mr.  Nixon  promised  to  win  the 
poverty  war  at  home  by  July  4,  1976,  the 
200th  birthday  of  the  nation. 

No  one  is  setting  any  dates  for  winning 
the  international  poverty  war  but  the  call 
to  fight  it  has  gained  the  support  of  intellec- 
tuals around   the   globe. 

Until  this  century  it  was  simply  not  pos- 
sible to  think  of  winning  such  a  war,  says 
Mortimer  Adler,  tlie  historian-scholar. 

But  today  the  only  question  about  winning 
It  is  whether  we  have  the  spiritual  quality 
.ind  the  political  processes  to  use  the  great 
technology  now  available,  says  Najeeb  Hal- 
aby,  avlator-politician-business  leader. 
That  Is.  of  course,  a  gigantic  question. 
Here,  in  fact,  lies  the  crucial  challenge  of 
the  1970's. 

The  goals  are  simple  enough — to  relieve 
international  tensions  in  an  age  of  rising 
expectations ;  to  avoid  nuclear  extinction; 
to  enrich  life  by  avoiding  depersonalization 
nnd  destruction  of  the  environment. 
No  one  thinks  attalrunent  will  be  simple. 
The  surprising  thing  is  how  many  enlight- 
ened people  now  think  attainment  is 
possible. 

There  are  gloomy  people  like  Gunnar  Mjrr- 
dal  who  contends  that  one  of  the  great  pov- 
erty areas,  Southeast  Asia,  has  social  and 
institutional  structures  that  hinder  economic 
development,  that  won't  yield  to  Western- 
oriented  solutions  either  socialist  or  demo- 
cratic, and  that  may  have  to  be  changed 
before  there  can  be  economic  progress. 

But  even  Myrdal  doesn't  see  the  task  as 
impossible — only  as  Immensely  dlfDcult  and 
requiring  much  re-study  and  re-thinking  in 
the  target  nations. 

There  is  Indeed  evidence  of  change 
throughout  Asia.  Younger,  more  pragmatic 
leaders  are  moving  into  power  .  .  .  men  like 
Lee  Kuan  Tew  In  Singapore  and  Ferdinand 
Marcos  in  the  Philippines.  India  seems  likely 
to  choose  an  untouchable  as  president. 

Against  Myrdal,  there  are  people  like  the 
economlsta  of  Harvard  University's  Develop- 
ment Advisory  Service  who  are  convinced  af- 
ter field  research  that  a  system  of  Incentives 
can  be  found  that  will  produce  growth  in 
almost  any  environment. 

The  Harvard  group  also  holds  another  con- 
viction that  is  gaining  wider  acceptance  but 
is  against  the  conventional  wisdom  of  the 
1950s.  Then  it  was  believed  that  underde- 
veloped nations  should  industrialize  at  any 
cost.  Today  there  is  more  emphasis  on  agri- 
culture as  the  economic  base  to  produce  the 
surpluses  from  which  business  and  Industry 
can  then  be  financed. 

As  a  consensus  develops  on  the  need  for 
the  international  war  on  poverty  and  as  faith 
develops  that  It  can  be  won,  the  available 
strategies,  weapons  and  tactics  also  are  com- 
ing more  Into  view. 
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Since  many  of  these  will  have  to  lean  on 
dollars  and  know-how  from  the  world's  rich- 
est nation,  it  behooves  us  as  American  tax- 
payers to  have  at  least  a  general  knowledge 
of  them. 

It  will  even  be  heartening  to  discover  that 
in  many  instances  the  drain  on  the  U.S. 
need  not  be  excessive — and  should  be  amply 
repaid  in  new  markete  for  our  goods  and 
In  Increased  security. 

The  security  exhortations  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  article  were  all  quoted  from 
non-Americans  but  they  come  on  even 
stronger  from  people  like  Robert  McNamara, 
the  former  U.S.  secretary  of  defense  who  now 
heads  the  World  Bank.  McNamara  feels  he 
may  be  doing  more  to  defend  the  developed 
world  in  his  present  capacity  than  he  did 
in  his  former  one. 

Even  more,  McNamara  is  persuaded  that 
the  enlightened,  self-interested  search  for 
security  for  the  developed  nations  by  closing 
the  gap  with  the  underdeveloped  can  be  in 
many  instances  sound,  profitable  business. 
Among  the  strategic  goals  of  the  interna- 
tional war  on  poverty  will  be  these: 

Enriched  agriculture — Already  a  green 
revolution  is  sweeping  lands  like  the  Philip- 
pines, India,  and  Indonesia  relieving  prob- 
lems of  starvation  and  currency  depletion, 
putting  governments  in  a  lietter  position  to 
cope  with  other  problems. 

Education — With  the  stress  at  the  second- 
ary and  technical  levels  as  well  as  at  college 
levels. 

Industrialization. 

Population  control — One  of  the  most  effec- 
tive, least  exjjensive  ways  for  a  country  to 
earn  greater  economic  dividends. 

Regionalism — In  Southeast  Asia  in  par- 
ticular nations  will  be  urged  to  pool  their 
fortunes  and  plan  collectively  for  more  effec- 
tive development. 

Institutional  and  leadership  changes — 
Myrdal  sees  these  as  essential  in  Southeast 
Asia,  others  see  them  as  less  elemental. 

The  weapons  in  the  arsenal  are  numerous 

and  growing.  Perhaps  there  will  be  weapons 

standardization  at  some  later  date.  For  the 

present  there  seems  to  be  only  proliferation. 

Examples : 

The  World  Bank — With  107  member  coun- 
tries, it  now  loans  neary  $1  billion  a  year  and 
showed  a  1968  profit  of  $169  million. 

The  Asian  Development  Bank — Less  than 
three  years  old  it  Is  an  Asian-run  bank  han- 
dling Asian  projects.  The  U.S.  has  provided 
20  per  cent  of  its  81  billion  in  paid-in  capital, 
has  a  16  per  cent  vote  on  Ita  board. 

The  Private  Investment  Company  for  Asia 
(PICA) — ^Funded  by  private  businesses  in 
Japan,  the  U.S.  and  other  free  world  nations 
it  will  pump  the  know-how  and  resources  of 
the  developed  nations  Into  qualified  private 
businesses  In  developing  countries.  It  will 
work  via  equity  investment  loans,  technical 
and  managerial  advice. 
The  Overseas  Development  Council  (ODC)  — 
a  new  non-profit  research  group  headed  by 
Eugene  Black,  former  World  Bank  president, 
to  increase  the  understanding  of  Americans 
of  the  problems  of  developing  countries. 

Agency  for  International  Development 
(AID) — The  U.S.  government's  agency  for 
sending  funds  abroad. 

International      Development      Association 
(IDA) — The  World  Bank's  agency  for  making 
"soft  loans"  with  easy  terms  and  little  or  no 
Interest  to  serve  as  seed  money  in  countries 
and  for  essential  projects  that  can't  meet  the 
high  interest  and  terms  of  conventional  hard 
loans. 
The  Peace  Corps. 
The  U.S.  Executive  Corps. 
International  Rice  Research  Institute — ^A 
private  research  foundation  located  in  the 
Philippines  and  funded  by  the  Rockefeller 
and    Ford    Foundations.    It    developed    the 
miracle  rice  that  has  Increased  production 
by  400  to  800  per  cent. 

Committee  tor  the  Coordination  of  In- 
vestigations of  the  Lower  Mekong  Basin — ^A 
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United  Nations  group  bringing  International 
know-how  and  regional  cooperation  to  bear 
to  develop  the  Mekong  River  In  TVA  fashion 
for  the  benefit  of  four  nations;  Thailand, 
Cambodia,  Laos  and  South  Vietnam. 

The  Southeast  Asian  Ministerial  Confer- 
ence on  Economic  Development — This  group 
was  originated  by  Japan,  Ita  only  non-regional 
member.  After  an  April  meeting,  the  New 
York  Times  reported  that  the  delegates  "sur- 
prised themselves  by  a  collective  will  to  set 
their  political  differences  aside  and  concen- 
trate on  establishing  a  climate  and  machinery 
for  economic  cooperation." 

The  Pacific  Area  Travel  Association 
(PATA) — A  group  with  strong  Hawaii  back- 
ing that  seeks  to  spur  Pacific  travel  and 
promises  Asian  nations  one  of  their  greatest 
future  sources  of  outelde  Income. 

The  Ek;onomlc  Commission  for  Asia  and 
the  Par  East  (ECAFE) — A  United  Nations 
agency  which  has  as  subgroups  the  Mekong 
project  (see  above)  and  the  Asian  Highway 
Coordinating  Committee  which  Is  working 
on  a  regional  road  network.  ECAFE  also  Is 
endorsing  a  10,000-mile  railroad  from  Singa- 
pore to  Istanbul  along  the  rim  of  Asia — 
and  sponsored  the  Asian  Development  Bank 
( above ) . 

The  Pacific  Basin  Economic  Cooperation 
Committee  (PBEC) — A  private  group  of  busi- 
ness leaders  from  the  five  developed  nations 
of  the  Pacific,  namely  the  U.S.,  Japan,  Can- 
ada, Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Annual 
steering  committee  meetings  are  held  In 
Hawaii. 

The  proliferation  of  agencies  partly  refiecta 
a  need  to  work  out  combinations  that  can 
circumvent  or  minimize  national  rivalries  to 
achieve  particular  objectives. 

Regional  education  centers.  Improved  com- 
munications, trade  expansion  projecta,  travel 
and  education  exchanges  also  rate  as  weap- 
ons In  the  International  poverty  war. 

Tactics  and  tactical  options  again  are  a 
varied  lot  that  could  come  to  a  better  focus 
with  more  progress,  know-how  and  unity. 

There  are,  however,  a  number  of  discernible 
trends : 

1.  Multi-lateral  aid  is  becoming  far  more 
popular  than  bl-lateral  aid.  Both  are  used  but 
the  political  acceptability  of  the  former  seems 
to  be  rising  with  both  donor  and  recipient 
countries. 

2.  An  increasing  emphasis  on  the  export  of 
know-how  and  a  diminished  emphasis  on  the 
export  of  money. 

3.  Increasing  encouragement  of  private  in- 
vestment programs. 

4.  More  selectivity  about  reclplenta  and 
recipient  projects. 

5.  More  authority  for  the  recipient  to  con- 
trol use  of  the  aid  subject  to  donor  veto. 

6.  A  growing  stress  on  the  Importance  of 
regional  arrangements  and  regional  coopera- 
tion. 

7.  The  emphasis  mentioned  prevlovisly  on 
agriculture  as  the  desirable  base  for  launch- 
ing an  Industrial  take-off.  Taiwan  is  the 
prime  example. 

The  Asian  Development  Bank  Illustrates  a 
number  of  the  above  trends.  It  is  an  Asian 
bank  to  serve  Asia.  Over  60  per  cent  of  Ite 
capital  Is  subscribed  by  19  countries  within 
the  region.  Ite  president  and  seven  of  Its 
10  directors  come  from  within  the  region,  but 
it  seeks  capital  and  talented  staff  world- 
wide. 

Its  early  loans  (the  largest  $10  million) 
have  supported  an  Industrial  project  In  Thai- 
land, factory  modernization  in  Ceylon,  an  ex- 
pressway in  Korea,  a  water  project  in  Malay- 
sia and  aid  to  small  Industries  in  Pakistan. 

Further  it  is  providing  technical  assistance 
on  banking  and  air  transport  in  Nepal,  on 
agricultural  development  In  Indonesia.  Korea 
and  Laos,  on  a  freeway  for  Talwtm,  on  a  port 
project  in  the  Philippines  and  on  industrial 
finance  in  South  Vietnam. 

President  Takeshi  Watanabe  comes  from 
Japan  but  maintains  his  principal  office  in 
Manila.   (His  brother  is  on  the  faculty  of 
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tb«  UnlTanlty  of  Hawaii.)  He  wanto  ADB  to 
■tart  eautloualy  and  eatablUh  a  record  of 
•UCC0M  tbat  will  make  capital  contrlbutlona 
flow  more  freely  In  the  future. 

Such  U  the  face  of  tbe  international  war 
on  poverty. 

Tbe  United  Nation*  declared  the  1960s  aa 
an  International  development  decade  but  has 
fallen  short  of  Its  goals. 

Now  It  has  declared  the  19708  as  a  second 
such  decade. 

The  voices  heard  In  Honolulu  In  recent 
weeks  are  tjrplcal  of  a  growing  feeling  among 
free  world  leaders  that  the  battle  must  be 
undertaken  and  can  possibly  be  won. 

When  and  If  tbe  Vietnam  war  Is  ended. 
President  NUon  will  be  Increasingly  urged 
to  see  that  tbe  world's  richest  nation  plays 
ita  full  part. 


UNICEP  TO  AID  NORTH  VIETNAM 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOmSIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

1        [!'.  Wednesday.  June  4, 1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
Nations  Organization,  through  one  of  its 
propaganda  agencies  recently  announced 
that  it  will  honor  V.  I.  Lenin  as  the 
UNESCO  International  humanist.  Now 
another  UNO  Indoctrlnational  agency, 
UNICEP,  proposes  an  aid  program  for 


North  Vietnamese  children  and.  of 
course,  no  (H>posltlon  Is  dared  because 
to  do  so  might  be  construed  as  being 
against  little  children. 

American  children  have  trudged 
around  from  house  to  house  begging 
money  for  UNICEP  because  they  have 
been  told  they  are  helping  poverty- 
stricken  and  imderprlvlleged  children. 
Any  dlllusionment  at  learning  that  these 
efforts  are  really  helping  the  active 
enemy  of  our  country — releasing  Ho  Chi 
Minh's  resources  to  kill  Americans — will 
perhaps  be  balanced  by  their  happiness 
in  learning  that,  according  to  the  UNO, 
there  are  no  poverty-stricken  or  under- 
privileged children  in  this  country  need- 
ing assistance  Who  Is  in  error — poli- 
ticians out  to  make  hunger- hay  or  the 
UNO  world  politicians,  out  to  aid  com- 
munism? 

I  Jnclude  several  UN  news  clippings 
in  »  Rkcord  : 

W    UNICEF  Aide  Going  to  Hanoi 
(By  Robert  H  EsUbrook) 

UNrrxD  NATioifa,  June  3. — A  representative 
of  the  United  Nations  Children's  Fund  wUl 
go  to  Hanoi  this  month  to  discuss  a  possible 
aid  program  for  North  Vietnamese  children. 
UNICEF  announced  today. 

Dr.  Boguslav  Kozusznlk  of  Poland  will 
make  the  trip  about  June  15  aa  the  repre- 
sentative of  UNTCEP's  executive  director, 
Henry   R.    Laboulsse.    following   months   of 


confidential  negotiations  In  Paris.  Kozusznlk. 
a  physician,  is  second  vice  president  of  the 
UNICEP  executive  board. 

A  U.N.  spokesman  conflnned  that  this  will 
be  the  first  official  contact  between  North 
Vietnam  and  the  United  Nations.  Secretary 
General  U  Thant  has  met  several  times  with 
North  Vietnamese  representatives,  but  al- 
ways as  a  private  Individual. 

In  Its  annual  meeting  at  Santiago.  Chile, 
the  UNIOEP  executive  board  approved  an 
initial  allocation  of  IIOS.OOO  from  a  Dutch 
contribution  to  Inaugurate  a  program  if 
North  Vietnam  accepts  the  agency's  cri- 
teria. The  board  authorized  up  to  $500,000 
more  from  additional  sources  later. 

Sweden  Is  understood  to  have  agreed  to 
staff  a  UNICEP  operation  in  Hanoi.  UNICEP 
has  worked  closely  with  the  League  of  Red 
Cross  Societies,  and  the  league's  Swedish 
president.  Henrik  Beer,  was  In  North  Viet- 
nam last  week. 

In  agreeing  to  accept  a  UNICEP  represent- 
aUve.  North  Vietnam  did  not  specify  his 
nationality  The  choice  of  a  Pole  was  made 
by  UNICEP. 

The  Netherlands  contribution  Is  to  be  used 
for  all  children  In  Vietnam.  Part  has  been 
used  to  reconstruct  hospital  facilities  m 
Danang,  South  Vietnam. 


Funds  fob  UNICEP 
Untted  Nations. — Christmas  cards,  a 
HaUoween  trlck-or-treat  collection  and  a 
special  appeal  for  Nlgerla-Blafra  relief  put 
$7,773,500  into  the  U.N.  Children's  Fund  last 
week.  The  money  came  In  a  check  from  the 
U.S.  Committee  for  UNICEP. 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward  L. 
R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  Ood,  the  source  of  our  being,  and  the 
guide  of  our  pilgrim  days,  we  would  hush 
our  busy  thoughts  that  we  might  learn  in 
silence  the  mysteries  of  our  being,  and 
behold  beyond  the  bounds  of  vision  the 
goal  toward  which  all  history  moves.  We 
thank  Thee  for  every  thought  that  lifts 
us  to  Thyself,  for  the  strength  of  reason 
and  the  inner  kingdom  of  the  mind,  for 
beauty,  goodness,  and  truth;  for  every 
noble  desire  and  every  holy  Impulse.  O 
God,  our  life,  our  hope,  our  strength, 
keep  us  so  close  to  Thee  that  in  daily 
duties  we  may  see  beyond  the  tangle  of 
human  affairs,  the  pathway  of  "Hiy 
higher  kingdom. 

Bless  our  Nation,  our  leaders,  and  all 
the  people,  and  make  us  a  blearing  to  aU 
mankind. 

In  Thy  holy  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(For  nominations  received  on  June  4, 
1969,  see  the  end  of  proceedings  of  to- 
day, June  5.  1969.) 


THE   JOURNAL 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, June  2,  1969,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED  DURING  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  June  2.  1969,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  on  June  4.  1969,  received 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED  DURING  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  June  2,  1969,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  on  June  3.  1969.  received  a 
message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  a  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  on  the 
Radiation  Control  for  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1968.  Without  objection,  the  mes- 
sage will  be  printed  in  the  Rzcord,  with- 
out being  read,  and  appropiiately  re- 
ferred. 

The  message  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Section  360D  of  the 
Radiation  Control  for  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1968  (Public  Law  90-402).  I  am 
herewith  transmitting  to  you  the  first 
annual  report  on  the  administration  of 
this  Act.  "nils  report,  prepared  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, describes  activities  undertaken  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  during 
the  1968  calendar  year  as  well  as  plans 
for  further  Implementation  of  the  Act 
during  the  current  year. 

Richard  Nixon. 
Thi  Whitz  Houss,  June  2. 1969. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP  A  COM- 
MITTEE SUBMITTED  DURING  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  June  2,   1969,  the  following 
favorable  executive  reports  of  nomina- 
tions were  submitted : 
On  June  4,  1969: 

By  Mr.  LONG,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce : 

Peter  Thomas  Aalberg,  and  sundry  grad- 
uates of  the  Coast  Guard  Academy  to  be 
permanent  commissioned  officers  In  the 
Coast  Guard  In  the  grade  of  ensign; 

Frederic  J.  Grady  m,  and  sundry  Reserve 
officers  to  be  permanent  commissioned  offi- 
cers In  the  Coast  Guard  In  the  grade  of 
lieutenant: 

Cluese  Russell,  and  sundry  officers  of  the 
Coast  Guard  to  be  permanent  commissioned 
warrant  officers  In  the  grade  of  chief  warrant 
officer,  W-4; 

Charles  A.  Vedder,  and  sundry  officers  of 
the  Coaat  Guard  to  be  permanent  commis- 
sioned warrant  officers  In  the  grade  of  chief 
warrant  officer,  W-3;  and 

Gerald  T.  Victor,  and  sundry  officers  of  the 
Coaat  Guard  to  be  permanent  commissioned 
warrant  officers  In  the  grade  of  chief  warrant 
officer,  W-2. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE    RE- 
CEIVED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  June  2,  1969, 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  June 
3,  1969.  received  the  following  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives: 

That  the  House  had  passed,  without 
amendment,  the  followixig  bill  and  joint 
resolutions  of  the  Senate : 

S.  1995.  An  act  to  provide  for  tbe  striking 
of  medals  In  commemoration  oX  the  150th 
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snnlTersary  of  the  founding  of  the  State  of 
Alabama; 

S.J.  Res.  13.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  reappointment  of  Dr.  John  Nicholas 
Brown  as  Citizen  Regent  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  and 

S  J.  Res.  35.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  apiMlntment  of  Thomas  J.  Watson,  Jr., 
as  Citizen  Regent  of  the  Board  of  R^ents  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment. 
the  following  bill  and  joint  resolution  of 
the  Senate: 

S.  637.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Norlko  Su- 
san Duke  (Nakano);  and 

S.J.  Res.  77.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
tbe  President  to  designate  the  period  begin- 
ning June  8.  1969,  and  ending  June  14,  1969. 
as  "Professional  Photography  Week  In 
America." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  692.  An  act  to  amend  section  620  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  extend  the 
length  of  time  community  nursing  home 
care  may  be  provided  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  States; 

HJt.  693.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  veterans 
who  are  72  years  of  age  or  older  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  unable  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  necessary  hospital  or  domiciliary  care,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  1828.  An  act  to  confer  U.S.  citizenship 
posthumously  upon  James  P.  Wegener; 

HJl.  2208.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  James 
Hideakl  Buck; 

H.R.  2224.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Franklin 
Jacinto  Antonio; 

H.R.  2636.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Fran- 
cesca  Adrlana  Mlllonzl; 

H.R.  2667.  An  act  to  revise  the  pay  struc- 
ture of  the  police  force  of  the  National  Zoo- 
logical Park,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  2768.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  tbe 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  eliminate  the 
6-month  limitation  on  the  furnishing  of 
nursing  home  care  in  the  case  of  veterans 
with  service-connected  disabilities; 

HJl.  2890.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rueben 
Bosen; 

H.R.  3006.  An  act  to  fix  date  of  citizenship 
of  Alfred  Lorman  for  purposes  of  War  Claims 
Act  of  1948; 

H.R.  3044.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Bodrlc 
Stewart  Pence  ( Joo,  James) ; 

HJl.  3130.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  may  furnish  medi- 
cal services  for  non-service-ooimected  dis- 
ability to  any  war  veteran  who  has  total 
disability  from  a  service-connected  disabil- 
ity; 

HJl.  3166.  An  act  for  tbe  reUef  of  Alek- 
sandar  Zambell: 

H.R.  3167.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Byszard 
Stanlslaw  Obacz; 

HJl.  3172.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Tolanda 
Pulgenclo  Hunter 

H.R.  3376.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
da  Concelcao  Evarlsto; 

HJl.  4744.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Ezra 
L.  Cross; 

HJl.  6377.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Lt.  Col. 
Earl  Spofford  Brown.  U.S.  Army  Beaerve  (re- 
tired); 

H.R.  6860.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  MaJ. 
Clyde  Nichols  (retined) ; 

H.R.  9334.  An  act  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  promote  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  veterans  in  State  veterans'  hotnee; 


H.R.  9634.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  tha 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  Improve  and 
make  more  effective  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration program  of  sharing  apeclallzed  medi- 
cal resources; 

HJl.  9979.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Choi 
Sung  Joo; 

HJl.  10946.  An  act  to  promote  health  and 
safety  in  the  building  trades  and  oonstruc- 
tlon  Industry  in  all  Federal  and  federally  fi- 
nanced or  federally  assisted  construction 
projects;  and 

H.R.  11102.  An  act  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  relaUng  to 
the  construction  and  modernization  of  hos- 
pitals and  other  medical  facilities  by  pro- 
viding separate  authorizations  of  appropria- 
tions for  new  construction  and  moderniza- 
tion and  Federal  payment  of  part  of  the  in- 
terest thereon,  authorizing  grants  for  mod- 
ernization of  emergency  rooms  of  general 
hospitals,  and  extending  and  making  other 
Improvements  in  the  program  authorized  by 
these  provisions. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  afiHxed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions and  they  were  signed  by  the  Vice 
President: 

S.  537.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Norlko  Susan 
Duke  (Nakano); 

S.  1996.  To  provide  for  the  striking  of 
medals  in  commemoration  of  the  150th  an- 
niversary of  the  foimdlng  of  the  State  of 
Alabama; 

S.J.  Res.  13.  To  provide  for  the  reappoint- 
ment of  Dr.  John  Nicholas  Brown  as  Citizen 
Regent  of  tbe  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution; 

S.J.  Res.  77.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  designate  the  period  begin- 
ning June  8,  1969,  and  ending  June  14.  1969, 
as  "Professional  Photography  Week  -in 
America"; 

HJl.  684.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  make  certain 
technical  corrections  therein,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  2718.  An  act  to  extend  for  an  addi- 
tional temporary  period  the  existing  suspen- 
sion of  duties  on  certain  classifications  of 
yam  of  silk; 

HJl.  2940.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Henry 
E.  Dooley; 

ELB.  10016.  An  act  to  extend  through  De- 
cember 31,  1970,  the  siiapension  of  duty  on 
electrodes  for  use  in  producing  aluminiun; 
and 

H.R.  10016.  An  act  to  continue  until  the 
close  of  June  30,  1971,  tbe  existing  suspen- 
sion of  duties  for  metal  scrap. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED  OR  OR- 
DERED TO  BE  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as 
Indicated: 

H.R.  2667.  An  act  to  revise  tbe  pay  struc- 
tui-e  of  the  police  force  of  the  National 
Zoological  Park,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

HJl.  1828.  An  act  to  confer  U.S.  citizenship 
postbimioiuly  upon  James  P.  Wegner; 

H.R2208.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 
Hideakl  Buck; 

H.R.  2224.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Franklin 
Jacinto  Antonio; 

H.R.  2536.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Pran- 
cesca  Adrlana  Mlllonzl; 

H.R.  2890.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Rueben 
Rosen; 

HJl.  3044.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Bodrlc 
Stewart  Pence  (Joo,  James) ; 


HJt.  3166.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Alek- 
sandar  Zambell; 

H.R.  3167.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Byszard 
Stanlslaw  Obacz; 

H.R.  3172.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Tolanda 
Pulgenclo  Himter; 

H.R.  3376.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  MarU 
da  Concelcao  Evarlsto; 

H.R.  4744.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Mrs.  Ezra 
L.  Cross; 

H.R.  6377.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col. 
Earl  Spofford  Brown,  U.S.  Army  Reserve  (re- 
tired); 

HJl.  6850.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maj. 
Clyde  Nichols  (retired) ; 

H.R.  9979.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cbot 
Sung  Joo;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary;. 

H.R.  692.  An  act  to  amend  section  620  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  extend  the 
length  of  time  community  nursing  home 
care  may  be  provided  at  the  expense  of  tbe 
United  States; 

H.R.  693.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  tbat  veterans 
who  are  72  years  of  age  or  older  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  unable  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
necessary  hospital  or  domlcllary  care,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  2768.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  eliminate  the 
6-month  limitation  on  the  furnishing  of 
nursing  home  care  In  the  case  of  veterans 
with  service-connected  disabilities; 

H.R.  3130.  An  act  to  amend  tlUe  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  may  furnish  medical 
services  for  non-service-connected  dlf  billty 
to  any  war  veteran  who  has  total  disability 
from  a  service-connected  disability; 

H.R.  9334.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  promote  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  veterans  In  State  veterans  homes; 

H.R.  9634.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  Improve  and 
make  more  effective  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration program  of  sharing  specialized  medi- 
cal resources; 

H.R.  10946.  An  act  to  promote  health  and 
safety  In  the  building  trades  and  construc- 
tion Industry  In  all  Federal  and  federally 
financed  or  federally  assisted  construction 
projects;  and 

HJl.  11102.  An  act  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  relating  to 
the  construction  and  modernization  of  hos- 
pitals and  other  medical  facilities  by  pro- 
viding separate  authorizations  of  appropria- 
tions for  new  construction  and  moderniza- 
tion and  Federal  payment  of  part  of  the  In- 
terest thereon,  authorizing  grants  for  mod- 
ernization of  emergency  rooms  of  general 
hospitals,  and  extending  and  making  other 
Improvements  in  the  program  authorized  by 
these  provisions;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

The  following  bill  was  read  twice  by  its 
title  and  ordered  to  be  placed  on  the 
calendar: 

HJt.  3006.  An  act  to  fix  date  of  citizenship 
of  Alfred  Lorman  for  purposes  of  War  Claims 
Act  of  1948. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


NEW  BEDFORD  STORAGE 
WAREHOUSE  CO. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  passage  by 
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the  BRUUe  of   the  bill    (S.  868)    for  the  th«  Speaker  or  the  Houm  of  Represenutlvea.  Rkpokt  on  National  Poli.  of  Public  Ath- 

rellef  of  the  New  Bedford  Stormge  Ware-  «n  signing  the  enrolled  re«)lutlon  (8  J.  Res.  tcdm    on    Miuilb   Dkvbnss    and    "SAfi. 

houM  Co..  on  June  2,  1909    be  rescinded  ^*'     ^    provide    for    the    appointment    of  ooa«b"  Stbtcm 

and  that  the  bUl  be  Indefinitely  poet-  Z??re''Bird'oT'iL«„°tl°of'fh^'Sh^S?.°n  (Conducted    by    Opinion    R— arch    Corp. 

^?s-  vtnw  ^«.mina^  w.k   ^  ^ut•utrn:*•b:^^^d^.°;rthm:;^1  zr^'t^V'  *"*"••"  ^^'^  ''■  '"^  "- 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob-  retary  of  the  3en.<»te  be.  and  he  la  hereby.  ^^    "     .    !     . 

Jectlon.  It  is  so  ordered.  authorised  and  directed  to  reenroll  the  re.-  „  Ot*rwh«Im«nyiv    the  Amertcnn  public  be. 

Mr    KENNEDY.   Mr.  President.   I  ask  olutlon  with  the  following  change,  namely:  *J^*r^^J^I^.        ^,*  *'*<^'<*  ^^ 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee  «»  '»»•  «  °^  "»e  enrolled  resolution  strike  out  ''^'!!:t^!°',*! tI^k. *i'l,T,^  ,k 

on  the  Judlciarv  b«>  dliwhArsed  from  the  **»•    ^°^   "Hunaacker "    and    Inaert   In   Ueu  ^^^  P°"»*  °I  ^'«^  ^  ''•W   ">  ">«  "m* 

^,Vr♦hfr^n«.^H7.oH«TJ^/    w^  ^n     !  '  »»»"«>'   Hunaaker-  ««»•«'  »«nong  DemocraU.  Republicans,  and 

further    ConsideraUon    of    HJt.    3480,    a  independents,  and  among  Humphrey  voter* 

companion  bill  to  S.  888.  and  that  the  The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob-  a«  well  as  Nixon  voters.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 

Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  jection  to  the  present  consideration  of  >^ii  subgroups  of  the  population  show  over- 

H.R.  3480.  the  concurrent  resolution?  whelming  support  for  this  type  of  national 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob-  There  being  no  objection,  the  concur-  defense 

Jectlon,  the  committee  Is  discharged,  and  rent  resolution    iS.  Con.  Res.  29)    was  Aimott  three  /ourthi  of  the  public  aito 

the  bill  will  be  stated  by  title.  considered  and  agreed  to.  believe  that  Congress  should  approve  Preti. 

The   I*C1SLATIVI   Clerk.   A   bill    (HJl.  ^__^^__^^  dent  Wtxon-»  proposed  So/e^ard  system. 

3480)   for  the  relief  of  the  New  Bedford                     Approval   for   the  Safeguard   System  also 

Storage  Warehouse  Co  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING  shows  no  difference  by  party  affiliation  or 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT    Is  there  ob  SENATE  SESSION  vote  in  the  19«8  election.  Once  again,  large 

jecuon  to  the  present  consideraUon  of  Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  asic  ri^rr^X^ajX'T^eirt  CL" 

the  bill?  unanimous  consent  that  all  committees  proposm 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was  be  aixthorlzed  to  meet  during  the  session  Results  of  these  two  questions  are  sum- 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  of  the  Senate  today.  marized    below   for   the   toui    public   and 
a  tWrd  reading,  was  read  the  third  time.  The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob-  shown  in  detail  as  follows: 
andlJassed.  Jection.  it  Is  so  ordered.  should  the  United  states  have  some  sort  of 
—^—^^^^m^—^  ^  ABM  defense  system? 

CORRECTION  OP   ENROLLMENT  OP  NATIONAL  POLL  REVEALS  SUPPORT  (Total  public.  In  percent) 

A   JOINT   RESOLUTION  FOR  ABM  SYSTEM  United  States  should  have  ABM  defense 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  send  Mr.    SCOTT.    Mr.    President.    I    ask  Should™  oV'hVve\\\\\\\\\\\\".V.'".".".'."  *! 

to  the  desk  a  concurrent  resolution  and  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at     No  opinion 8 

^n,Mif,Z°r!"  *'°"'*"' '°'"  "^  ^'^^'^^"^^  this  point  in  the  Record  a  national  poll  should    congress    approve    the    Safeguan 

consideration.  by  a  citizens'  group  which  shows  that  84  Svstem^ 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  concur-  percent   of    Americans   back   the   ABM  conwess     should     annrove     Safeguard 

rent  resoluUon  wUl  be  stated.  defense  system.  s^^                                    Safeguard  ^^ 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows:  There  being  no  objection,  the  material  should  not'approvi^ll!!immillllll^l  lo 

Aejoioed  by  t/ie  Senate  I  the  Nouje  0/ Aep-  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECORD,     Depends 3 

resentatives  concurrmtt).  That  the  action  of  as  follows:                                                                     No    opinion. _ 14 

■AS  fAR  AS  YOU  KNOW.  DO£S  RUSSIA  ALREADY  HAVE  SOME  ABM'S  IN  PIACE  AND  READY  TO  USE?" 

|ln  percentl 


Vst 


;5!i 


Omi'I 


Total  publK. 

Democrat 

Republican 

Independent. 

Men 

Women. 

While 

Nonwhile    - 

21  to  2S  years  of  at* 

26  to  29  years  ol  afa 

30  to  39  years  olaie 

40  to  49  years  of  a|e 

50  to  64  years  of  ate 

SS  years  and  ever 

Under  JS.DOO  income 

».l»0  to  I9.»99 

tlO.OOO  and  Bvw 

Hifti  school  lacompMi  sr  I 

Hifli  school  gradusls 

Somecolleie 


63 

33 

61 

34 

67 

2S 

67 

30 

66 

27 

60 

3S 

6« 

30 

a 

a 

69 

2S 

72 

24 

6S 

31 

67 

2S 

Sb 

41 

57 

36 

55 

40 

64 

32 

71 

23 

54 

42 

66 

30 

73 

21 

Union  households 

Nonunion  houseMds 

Catholic 

Protestant 

East 

Midwest 

Sottih 

West  

Cities  l.OOO.OOO  and  oyef 

Cities  500.00C  to  999.99* 

Cities  25.000  to  4W.999 

Rural  and  small  towns 

Metro  areas,  central  city 

Outside  central  city 

Outside  metro  areas 

Voted  Niionin  1968 

Voted  Humphrey 

Voted  Wallace 

Rate  administration  excellent  or  i 
Rate  administration  lair  or  poor. 


NotYtt 

Dofll 

Vet            No      but  will 

know 

6S 

21 

61 

34 

64 

31 

62 

34 

62               i 

3} 

66 

30 

55 

40 

73               i 

22 

67              : 

29 

66 

28 

67            ; 

29 

58 

37 

65 

31 

64 

31 

60                3 

35 

67                3 

29 

64 

30 

69                1 

30 

64 

31 

66                3 

29 

'PRESIDENT  NIXON  HAS  COME  OUT  FOR  A  LIMITED  ABM  SYSTEM— CALLED  THE  SAFEGUARD  SYSTEM— mfHICH  IS  SUPPOSED  TO  PROTEa  OUR  ABILITY  TO  STRIKE  BACK  AT  AN 

AHACKER.   DO  YOU  THINK  CONGRESS  SHOULD  APPROVE  THIS  SYSTEM.  OR  SHOULD  HOT?" 

II  n  peftenll 


Yea, 


No. 

shouM 

not 


Ne 


Total  pubtie 

Democrat ., 

Republican... 

Independenl. 

Men. .........«.,.., 

WQHMa .......... 

White 

Nonwteite 

21  to  25  year*  a(  «i. 
26  to  29  year*  ol  •■§. 


73             10 

73              12 

76               8 

6t              16 

73              14 

73                8 

72              12 

75               5 

SO             12 

73              12 

2               13 

No. 
Yes,        should 
should  not  No 

approve     approve     Depends        opinion 


30  to  39  years  elate 

40  to  49  years  ol  sti 

50  to  64  years  ol  a|e 

65  years  and  over 

Under  SS.OOO  incosM 

J5.0O0  to  J9.999 

(10.000  and  over 

High  school  incomplete  or  lest 

High  school  giaduata 

Somecolleie „ »..* 


75 

10 

3               12 

78 

9 

1               10 

70 

11 

1               17 

65 

11 

1              21 

68 

9 

20 

77 

9               i 

12 

73 

15 

9 

72 

< 

20 

77 

9           ; 

12 

70 

19               4 

7 
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•PRESIDENT  NIXON  HAS  COME  OUT  FOR  A  LIMITED  ABM  SYSTEM— CALLED  THE  SAFE  GUARD  SYSTEM— WHICH  IS  SUPPOSED  TO  PROTECT  OUR  ABILITY  TO  STRIKE  BACK  AT  AN 
AUACKFR.  DO  YOU  THINK  CONGRESS  SHOULD  APPROVE  THIS  SYSTEM,  OR  SHOULD  NOT?"— Continued 

(In  percent] 

Yes, 

should 

approve 

No, 

should 

not 

approve 

Depends 

No 
opinion 

- 

Yes, 

should 

approve 

No, 

should 

not 

approve 

Depends 

No 
opinion 

Union  households 

76 
72 
72 
75 
72 
73 
75 
71 
75 
68 

12 
10 
14 

8 
12 
11 

7 
13 
14 

9 

19 

Cities  25.000  to  499.999... 

74 

10 
9 
11 
12 
9 
8 
16 
10 
10 
13 

2 
3 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
3 
2 

14 

Nonunion  households 

Rural  and  small  towns 

72 

16 

Catholic 

Metro  areas,  central  city... 

75 

12 

Protestant 

Outside  central  city 

73 

12 

East 

Outside  metro  areas 

Voted  Nixon  in  1968 

Voted  Humphrey 

Voted  Wallace 

71 

77 

72 

75 

17 

Midwest 

12 

South  

9 

West 

^ 

11 

Cities  1.000,000  and  over. 
Cities  500,000  to  999.999. 

Rate  administration  excellent  or  good. 
Rate  administration  fair  or  poor 

75 

73 

12 

12 

"00  YOU  THINK  THE  UNITED  STATES  SHOULD  HAVE  SOME  SORT  OF  ABM   DEFENSE  SYSTEM. 

|ln  percentl 

OR  SHOULD  NOT?" 

sho^ 

No, 
should  not 

No 
opinion 

Yes, 
should 

No, 
should  not 

No 
opinion 

Total  public 

Democrat 

Republican 

independent 

Men 

84 

83 

84 

88 

83 

8 

10 
8 
6 

11 
6 
9 
4 
7 

10 
6 
6 

10 

10 
6 
7 

14 
5 
8 

15 

8 

7 

8 

6 

6 

10 

8 

11 

5 

7 

7 

5 

10 

13 

12 

7 

4 

12 

7 

3 

Union  households 

Nonunion  households 

Catholic 

Protestant 

East 

Midwest 

South 

West.  

Cities  1,000.000  and  over 

Cities  500,000  to  999.999 

86 

S3 

83 

86 

80 

84 

86 

84 

81 

84 

9 
8 

10 
6 

10 
9 
6 

11 

11 
4 
8 
8 
7 

10 
8 
7 

12 
8 
8 

10 

10 

Women 

84 

White 

83 

Nonwhite 

85 

21  to  25  yearf  of  age 

88 

26  to  29  years  of  age  .  . 

83 

12 

30  to  39  years  of  age.  .. 

87 

Cities  25,000  to  499,999 

87 

£0  to  49  years  of  age 

89 

Rural  and  small  towns 

1        84 

80 

Metro  areas  central  city 

'        85 

65  years  and  over 

77 

Outside  central  city 

83 

Under  S5.000  income    .. 

82 

Outside  metro  areas 

Voted  Nixon  in  1968 

Voted  Humphrey 

83 

86 

82 

J5,000  to  $9.999 

86 

JIO  000  and  over 

82 

High  school  incomplete  or 
High  school  graduate 

less 83 

85 

Voted  Wallace     

87 

Rate  administration  excellent  or  good... 
Rate  administration  fair  or  poor 

85 

84 

Some  college 

I:...: ::..         82 

TECHNICAL     StTRVET     DATA 

The  universe  studied 
The  universe  for  this  survey  was  defined  as 
all  persons  21  years  of  age  or  over  living  In 
private  households  In  the  continental  Unit- 
ed States. 

Selection  of  sampling  areas 

Individuals  with  whom  Interviews  were 
conducted  were  selected  entirely  by  area  prob- 
ability sampling  procedures.  Through  a  series 
of  sampling  steps,  a  known  probability  of  se- 
lection was  assigned  to  each  person  in  the 
survey  universe.  Probability  procedures  pre- 
deslgnated  both  households  to  be  included  In 
the  survey  and  specific  Individuals  to  be  in- 
terviewed, removing  such  choices  from  the 
hands  of  interviewers. 

a.  The  entire  area  of  the  United  States  was 
divided  Into  about  1.700  primary  sampling 
units.  With  a  few  minor  exceptions,  a  pri- 
mary sampling  unit  consists  of  a  county  or  a 
group  of  contiguous  counties. 

b.  All  primary  sampling  units  were  allo- 
cated to  86  strata.  Each  stratum  consisted  of 
sets  of  primary  sampling  units  as  much  alike 
as  possible  with  resjject  to  such  characteris- 
tics as  geographical  region,  size  of  central 
city,  rate  of  population  growth,  and  economic 
characteristics. 

c.  Because  of  their  size,  22  large  metro- 
politan areas  were  In  strata  by  themselves 
and  were  automatically  Included  in  the  sam- 
ple as  "self-representing"  areas.  One  sample 
area  was  selected  in  a  random  manner  from 
each  of  the  remaining  64  strata.  Within  a 
stratum,  the  probability  of  selection  of  any 
one  primary  sampling  \uiit  was  proportionate 
to  its  estimated  population. 

Sample  segments 
A  total  of  160  sample  segments,  or  inter- 
viewing locations,  was  allocated  to  the  86 
sample  areas.  Sample  segments  were  small 
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land  areas  that  Included  an  estimated  mini- 
mum of  80  dwelling  units.  In  urban  areas, 
sample  segments  were  defined  as  blocks  or 
groups  of  blocks;  In  rural  areas,  sample  seg- 
ments were  defined  by  recognizable  boun- 
daries such  as  roads,  streams  and  other  dis- 
tinct landmarks. 

Within  a  sample  area,  the  probability  of 
selection  of  a  sample  segment  was  propor- 
tionate to  its  estimated  population.  Several 
sources  were  used  in  estimating  the  size  of 
each  segment.  These  included  Bureau  of  the 
Census  block  statistics  and  mapping  mate- 
rials as  well  as  special  field  visits  to  subdivide 
Census  enumeration  districts  into  segments. 

/TUfit^iduaZ  respondents 
For  each  sample  segment,  the  interviewer 
was  provided  with  a  detailed  map  and  in- 
structions for  following  a  specific  route 
through  the  segment.  Each  interviewer  was 
required  to  obtain  a  specific  nimiber  of  inter- 
views with  men  and  women  In  each  sample 
segment  and  was  provided  with  rules  for  the 
selection  of  the  respondent  In  each  house- 
hold contacted.  No  deviation  from  the  speci- 
fied procedures  was  permitted. 

Distribution  of  sample 
The  number  of  interviews  obtained  in  each 
population  subgroup  of  the  national  sample 

Totel  public 1,508 

Democratic 744 

Republican 567 

Independent  143 

Men   „ 750 

Women  '. 758 

White    1.280 

Nonwblt*   228 

21  to  25  years  of  age 175 

26  to  29  years  of  age 146 

30  to  39  years  of  age 289 

40  to  49  years  of  age 285 

50  to  64  years  of  age 323 


65  years  and  over 281 

Under  $5,000  Income 467 

$5,000  to  $9,999 581 

$10,000  and  over 440 

High  school  Incompletie  or  less 599 

High  school  graduate 496 

Some  college 413 

Union  households  396 

Nonunion  households 1,112 

Catholic 401 

Protestant 944 

Jewish 64 

East  386 

Midwest    437 

South    436 

West 260 

Cities  1,000,000  and  over 437 

Cities  500.000  to  999.999 120 

Cities  25.000  to  499.999. 320 

Rural  and  small  towns 631 

Metro  areas — central  city 637 

Outside  central  city 400 

Outside  metro   areas 571 

Voted  Nixon  in  1968. S..  689 

Voted  Humphrey 450 

Voted  Wallace 80 

Other,  did  not  vote 366 

Rate  administration  excellent  or  good.  763 

Rate  administration  fair  or  poor 587 

Sample  reliability 
Since  the  findings  presented  in  this  report 
are  based  on  a  sample,  they  are  subject  to 
some  error.  The  table  below  shows  approxi- 
mate sampling  tolerances  for  various  per- 
centages at  the  95%  confidence  level.  For 
example,  if  we  consider  a  result  of  50% 
based  on  the  total  sample  of  1508  interviews, 
we  can  be  95%  sure  that  the  true  result  Is 
contained  within  the  range  47%-53%  (three 
percentage  points  above  or  below  the  sample 
result).  When  percentage  resxilts  for  sub- 
groups of  the  total  sample  are  being  con- 
sidered, the  possible  error  due  to  sampling 
Is  somewhat  greater. 
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AppmlRwto  jampHnf  Mwm(m  t«r  a  ntrvty 
P«*c>nt»n  It  or  MH  Mmm  Irwis 

Silt  of  lampl*  on 

wtiKh  iurvcy      10  or  W  20  or  M  30  or  70  40  or  60  SO 

rtsult  15  M)od     ptrctnt  p«rc«nt  p«rc*nt  p«rc*nt  ptrunt 


l,M _.  2  3  3  3 

IJOO 2  3  3  3 

1,100 2  3  3  4 

im 2  3  4  4 

900 2  3  4  4 

750 „ 3  4  4  4 

600.... •_ 3  4  S  5 

SSO 3  4  5  5 

500 _ 3  4  S  S 

450. 3  S  S  I 

400 4  S  (  ( 

350 _ 4  5  6  7 

300 _ 4  16  7 

250 _ S  6  7  S 

200 S  7  S  I 

150 i  •  9  10 

100 7  10  11  12 


CrrasifB  CouumwB  worn  Pback  With 

3«ct7»rrT 
Current   committee   members,    committee 
information: 

Alan  K.  Abner,  Robert  B.  AbpUnalp.  Wil- 
liam U.  Acker.  Albert  B.  Aldelman,  Carl  B. 
-Anavaan,  Louis  R.  Aragon.  Hoyt  Anunidon, 
■Fred  JL.Auerbacb.  Mrs.  Marie  Baker,  Murray 
Baron.  Pord  Bartlett.  Travis  Beeson.  Karl  R. 
Bendetaen.  B.  E  Benslnger.  John  J.  Bergen. 
Gerhard  O.  Blelchen,  Elmer  Bobst.  Pred 
Bohen.  John  W.  Brlcker.  Mackintosh  Brown. 
Peter  Campbell  Brown.  Raymond  Brown. 
Courtney  Burton,  W.  Sherman  Burns,  D. 
Bruce  Burns. 

Ooug  Cairns.  E.  N.  Calhoun.  Roy  Cam- 
panella.  BUI  Carter.  William  J.  Casey.  George 
Champion.  Owen  R.  Cheatham,  Leo  M. 
Cheme,  Lucius  duB.  Clay.  Edward  J.  Clin- 
ton, Jr..  Gordon  S.  Clinton.  J.  D.  Stetson 
Coleman,  John  V.  Connorton,  J.  B.  Corette, 
L.  David  Cudllp,  Daniel  J.  Cullen.  Prancls 
L.  Dale.  Paul  Davles,  William  L.  Day.  Mrs. 
Gordon  Dean,  Russell  De  Toung. 

George  S.  Eccles.  Dr  Inez  C.  Eddlngs.  Wil- 
liam Elmer.  Christopher  Emmet.  Thomas  B. 
Evans.  Jr  Thomas  W.  Evans.  Bayard  Ewlng, 
William  Ewlng,  WlUlam  Ewing.  Jr.,  Paul  P. 
Peffer.  James  A.  Fltapatrlck.  Horace  C.  Planl- 
gan,  Lewla  Pllndcra,  J.  Simon  Flour,  Robert 
Plour,  J.  Clifford  Folger,  J.  Keith  Punston. 
Joseph  P.  Oagllardl.  Robert  W.  Oalvin.  Ed- 
ward H.  Gauer.  Harry  D.  Gldeonse,  J.  T. 
Gilbrlde.  Harold  V.  Gleason,  Grady  Gore, 
Barbara  (Mrs.  Robt.  W.)   Gunderson. 

Leonard  W.  HaU,  ElUaon  L.  Hazard.  George 
Ifc  Hlnman.  Jack  K.  Horton,  Bryan  Houaton. 
Walter  Hovlng,  R.  Gordon  Hosle.  Arthur 
Hug.  Herbert  Humphreye.  William  H.  Hunt, 
Olen  L.  Jermstad,  Sam  H.  Jonee,  Donald  M. 
Kendall.  Edward  H.  Lane.  William  S.  Laadon. 
Bernard  Lasker.  Cy  Laughter,  Morrta  L  Lelb- 
man,  Barry  T.  Lelthead,  J.  P.  Levla,  OuaUre 
I^  Levy,  Lawrence  Lewis.  Jr.,  Preeton  Locher. 
Carl  M.  Loeb.  Jr..  Vtnce  Lombardl,  Mrs.  Oroe- 
wald  Lord,  Clare  Boothe  Luce,  Edgar  P.  Luck- 
enbach.  Jr. 

David  Mahoney.  David  H.  B4arx.  John  A. 
McCone.  Nell  BIcElroy.  Malcolm  A.  Mclntyre, 
Martin  B.  McKneally,  B.  P.  McLaurln,  Colin 
Male.  Ralph  Marcarelll,  Jeremiah  Mllbank. 
Jr.,  Roger  Mllllken,  John  Mltchum,  Arch 
Monaon,  Jr..  George  O.  Montgomery,  Mrs. 
aUrgaret  Moore.  Alfred  J.  Moran.  Edwin  A. 
Mania.  Clinton  Morrison.  Robert  Moeea,  John 
Moaler.  Hacry  T.  Mudd,  John  A.  Mulcahy, 
wmiam  Hughea  Mulligan.  Robert  D.  Murphy. 
Leonard  J.  Nadasdy.  Edward  Nlcholaon, 
Jamea  W.  Nugent.  WUUam  J.  O'Hara,  Prank 
A.  Plummer,  Thomas  A.  Plummer.  Martin 
Pollner,  John  J.  Powers.  H.  Irving  Pratt,  Her- 
man P.  Preaaler.  Edwin  J.  Putaell,  Jr..  Waltar 
M.  Blnger,  John  W.  RoUlna.  John  A.  Rooee- 
velt.  Blohard  M.  Scalie,  J.  Pred  Schoellkopf 
IV.  John  M.  Shaheen.  Robert  P.  Six,  Spyroa 
P.  Skouraa.  Robert  Snodgraaa,  Mansfield  D. 
Sprague,  Edward  J.  Stack.  W.  Clement  Stone, 
Lewla  L.  Strauaa,  Jolui  A.  Sutro. 


Charles  Thomaa.  Donna  H.  Tlbbertto,  K. 
Mel.  Tlttman.  Harry  Torlayner.  Jaoquea 
Torlayner.  Prank  N.  Trager.  Holmee  Tuttle. 
David  Van  Alstyne.  Jr..  Walter  E  Van  der 
Waag.  Joseph  Vlrdone,  Harry  Von  Zell, 
Donald  S.  Whitehead.  Richard  B.  Wiley.  King 
Wllkln.  Walter  Williams.  Nelaon  Works. 


CRIME  AND  VIOLENCE  ON 
TELEVISION 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly, as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Communications.  I  wrote  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Robert  Pinch,  and  requested  him  to  have 
the  Surgeon  General  appoint  a  commit- 
tee to  determine  whether  the  presenta- 
tion of  crime  and  violence  on  television 
affects  behavior  of  the  viewing  public, 
and  the  mental  health,  emotional  and 
socfal  development  of  the  Nation's  chil- 
dren. 

President  Richard  Nixon,  In  a  letter 
dated  March  24.  1969.  endorsed  this  pro- 
gram; and  on  Tuesday.  June  3.  1969,  the 
Surgeon  General's  committee  to  conduct 
this  study  was  appointed,  and  I  ask  that 
the  announcement  listing  the  Individuals 
be  printed  In  full  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Eleven  nationally  prominent  scientists  have 
been  named  to  serve  on  a  committee  which 
win,  according  to  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  Robert  H.  Pinch,  deter- 
mine whether  the  presentation  of  crime  and 
violence  on  televlalon  affects  behavior  of 
the  viewing  public,  and  the  menui  health, 
emotional  and  social  development  of  the  Na- 
tion's children. 

Appointed  by  the  U.S.  Surgeon  General 
William  H.  Stewart  as  members  of  the  Sur- 
geon General's  Scientific  Advisory  Committee 
on  Televlalon  and  Social  Behavior  are: 

Dr.  Ira  H.  Clsln.  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity. Washington.  DC. 

Dr.  Thomas  E.  Coffin.  National  Broadcasting 
Company.  New  York.  New  York. 

Dr.  Irving  L.  Jama.  Yale  University.  New 
Haven.  Connecticut. 

Dr.  Joseph  T.  Klapper.  Columbia  Broad- 
casOng    System.    New   York.   New   York. 

Dr.  Harold  Mendelsohn.  University  of  Den- 
ver. Denver.  Colorado. 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Plnderhughes.  Tufta  Uni- 
versity. Boston.  Maaaachusetts. 

Dr.  Ithlel  de  Sola  Pool.  Maaaachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology.  Cambridge.  Massachu- 
setta. 

Dr.  Albert*  E.  Slegel,  Stanford  University, 
Stanford.  CaUfomla. 

Dr.  Anthony  P.  C.  Wallace.  University  of 
Pennsylvama.  Philadelphia,  Pennaylvanla. 

Dr.  Andrew  S.  Watson,  University  of  Michi- 
gan. Ann  Arbor.  Michigan. 

Dr.  Gerhart  D.  Wlebe,  Boeton  University, 
Boston,  Massachuaetta. 

Dr.  Ell  Rubinstein.  AaaUtant  Director  for 
Extramural  Programa  and  Behavorlal  Sciences 
at  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health, 
has  been  designated  to  coordinate  the  work 
of  the  Surgeon  General's  Committee  and  the 
stiKllea  It  will  Initiate.  The  Committee's  first 
meeting  will  be  held  In  mid-June  to  consider 
organizational  and  research  plana  for  the 
study. 

Senator  John  O.  Paatore  of  Rhode  Island 
and  Secretary  Pinch  are  expected  to  attend 
the  initial  meeting.  Senator  Pastore,  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
munications, haa  a  keen  interest  la  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Surgeon  General's  Scientific 
Advisory  Committee  on  Television  and  Social 
Behavior,  and  haa  discussed  structure  and 
scope  of  the  study  with  Secretary  Pinch.  Sen- 


ator Pastore's  recommendatlona  have  received 
the  explicit  endorsement  of  President  Nixon. 

As  the  Secretary  noted  In  announcing  the 
study,  the  broadcast  industry  has  been  in- 
vited to  coruult  in  development  of  this 
research. 

The  business  sessions  of  the  June  meeting 
will  be  attended  only  by  the  Committee  mem- 
bers and  the  full-time  staff  connected  with 
the  project.  Richard  A.  Moore  of  Pasadens 
California,  a  special  assUtant  to  Secretary 
Pinch,  win  attend  and  will  maintain  liaison 
with  the  Surgeon  General's  Committee  for 
the  Secretary's  office.  Mr.  Moore,  a  lawyer 
spent  20  years  In  televUlon  broadcasting. "in- 
cluding station  and  network  operations. 

The  Committee  will  confine  its  studies 
solely  to  scientific  findings,  and  will  make 
no  policy  recommendations.  It  will  draw  on 
studies  already  accomplished  and  on  Infor- 
mation now  available  In  the  field.  The  em- 
pbaaU  of  the  work  of  the  Committee  win  be 
to  arrive  at  more  definitive  results  In  Identi- 
fying what  the  relationships  are  between 
television  content  and  social  beha\ior. 

Additional  Information  on  members  of  the 
Surgeon  General's  Scientific  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Television  and  Social  Behavior: 

Clsln.  Ira  H. — Professor  of  Sociology  and 
Director,  Social  Research  Project  George 
Woahlngton  University.  2400  H  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC.  PhD.,  1667,  American  Unl-' 
verslty.  Special  Interests:  Development  of 
mathematical  models  and  Improvement  of 
measurement  technique  for  social  science 

Coffin,  Thomas  E.— Vice-President.  National 
Broadcasting  Company,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza 
New  York,  N.Y.,  Ph.D..  1941.  Princeton  Uni- 
versity. Special  Interests:  Propaganda  and  at- 
tltude:  soclal-peychologlcal  effects  of  tele- 
vision. 

Jams,  Irving  L.— Professor.  Department  of 
Psychology.  Yale  University,  333  Cedar  Street 
New  Haven,  Connecticut.  Ph.D..  1948.  Colum- 
bla  University.  Special  Interests:  Psychologi- 
cal reactions  to  objective  danger  altuaUons; 
attitude  change,  decision  making. 

KUpper.  Joseph  T.— Director  of  Social  Re- 
search. Columbia  Broadcasting  System  Inc 
51  West  sand  Street,  New  York,  N.Y  Pho" 
1960.  Columbia  University.  Special  interests:' 
Mass  communication;  attitude  change;  pub- 
lic opinion:  social  science  methodology. 

Mendelsohn,  Harold — Professor.  Depart- 
ment of  Mass  Communication  and  Director. 
Communication  Arte  Center,  University  cf 
Denver.  Denver.  Colorado.  PhJ3.  1960  New 
School  for  Social  Research.  Special  Intorests: 
Sociology  of  Mass  Comunlcatlon;  motiva- 
tion; attitude;  public  opinion. 

Plnderhughes,  Chas.  A.— Associate  Clinical 
Professor  of  Psychiatry,  Tufte  University; 
and  Lecturer  In  PsychUtry  Harvard  Medical 
School.  82  Marlborough  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
MJ)..  1943.  Howard  University.  Special  Inter- 
esU:  Eflecu  of  ethnic  group  concentrations 
on  the  education  process. 

Pool.  Ithlel  de  Sola.— Professor  and  Chair- 
man, Political  Science  Department,  Maasa- 
chusette  Institute  of  Technology,  Cambridge. 
Mass.  PhD..  1862.  University  of  Chicago.  Spe- 
cial mtereste:  political  opinion  and  propa- 
ganda. 

Slegel.  Alberta  E.— AssocUte  Professor  o! 
Psychology,  Department  of  Psychiatry,  Stand- 
ford  umverslty  Medical  School,  Standford, 
California.  PhX).,  1965.  Standford  University. 
Special  mtereste:  Methodology  in  child  study; 
social  psychology  In  childhood. 

Wallace,  Anthony  P.  C— Professor  and 
Chairman,  Department  of  Anthropology,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  PhUadelphla  Penn- 
sylvania. Ph.D.,  1960.  University  of  Pennayl- 
\-ama.  Special  Intereste:  Human  behavior  in 
disasters  and  other  stress  situations. 

Watson.  Andrew  S. — Professor  of  Psychlatrv 
and  Professor  of  Law.  University  of  Michigan. 
MJJ..  I960,  Temple  University.  Special  Inter- 
eete:  Theory  and  treatment  of  family  emo- 
tional problems. 

Wlebe,  Gerhart  D. — Dean,  School  of  Com- 
munlcauona,     Boston     University,     Boeton, 
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Massachusetts.  Ph.D.,  1942,  Ohio  State.  Spe- 
cial Intereste:  Mass  media,  communications 
research. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
aslc  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


DEEP  TROUBLE  OP  OUR 
RAILROADS 

Mr.  YOui««i  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
last  month  marked  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  the  joining  of  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad  with  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road. This  was  the  first  great  step  In  the 
unification  cf  all  the  States  and  terri- 
tories of  the  United  States.  For  the  first 
time  in  our  history  there  was  direct  and 
comparatively  rapid  transportation  con- 
necting States  along  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
with  s'ster  States  and  territories  in  the 
Far  West.  That  meeting  at  Promontory 
Point,  Utah.  May  10.  1869,  when  a  golden 
spike  was  driven  in  a  railroad  tie  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad,  marked  the  his- 
toric advent  not  only  of  unification  but 
ushered  in  a  new  era  of  unparalleled 
growth  and  settlement  of  all  States  and 
territories  of  our  Nation. 

Unfortunately,  but  surprisingly,  a  cen- 
tury after  this  great  historic  achieve- 
ment all  the  railroad  corporations  in  our 
country  are  in  trouble — big  trouble. 
Railway  stations  in  cities,  towns,  and  vil- 
lages throughout  the  Nation  are  practi- 
cally deserted.  During  the  past  10  years 
more  than  1,000  passenger  trains  have 
been  discontinued.  It  is  a  fact  that  high- 
ways, both  intrastate  and  interstate,  and 
turnpikes  extending  through  many 
States  have  fast  become  overcrowded  by 
interurban  buslines  and  nationwide  bus 
companies  and  with  millions  of  automo- 
biles taking  entire  families  on  pleasure 
trips  for  the  reason  that  riding  on  trains 
is  far  from  a  pleasure.  Our  highways  and 
turnpikes  are  really  becoming  crowded 
with  traffic  just  as  quickly  as  these  roads 
are  completed.  Also,  at  the  same  time, 
airports  and  air  terminals  in  practically 
every  city  of  the  United  States  are  very 
frequently  crowded  beyond  capacity,  and 
air  traffic  both  of  passengers  and  freight 
has  been  steadily  increasing  throughout 
the  past  30  years  with  more  airlines  reg- 
ularly scheduling  more  intercity  passen- 
ger planes  in  operation. 

Virtually  nothing  seems  to  have  been 
done  on  the  part  of  railroad  officials  and 
members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  the  governing  officials 
of  our  50  States  to  reverse  this  trend  and 
to  correct  this  problem  of  a  lack  of  pas- 
senger coaches  on  our  numerous  rail- 
roads. An  experimental  high-speed 
metrollner  has  been  Installed  between 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  New  York  City, 
but  this  constitutes  only  a  small  be- 
ginning toward  what  must  eventually  be 
done  to  preserve  our  railway  passenger 
system. 

With  our  population  growing  by  more 
than  a  million  people  every  year,  our 
railroads  should  be  expemding  each  year 
instead  of  eliminating  or  diminishing 
their  services. 

Crowded,     poorly     ventilated,     dirty 


coaches  give  convincing  evidence  that 
railroad  officials  regard  passengers  as 
necessary  evils.  They  make  their  money 
carrying  freight.  Their  attitude  is,  to 
quote  the  statement  of  a  pioneer  rail- 
road magnate,  William  H.  Vanderbilt, 
"The  public  be  damned."  Many  coaches 
on  our  passenger  lines  are  candidates 
for  the  Junk  heap.  An  undue  length  of 
time  is  consumed  in  traveling  from  one 
city  to  another  and  schedules  are  poorly 
observed.  Trains  invariably  arrive  at 
their  destinations  behind  schedule  time. 

Recently,  three  of  my  constituents,  a 
couple  and  their  grown  daughter,  whom 
I  know  personally,  made  a  trip  to  Cali- 
fornia. Although  they  usually  travel  by 
air,  they  decided  that  it  would  be  an  en- 
joyable change  to  take  the  scenic  route 
advertised  by  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way. They  anticipated  a  very  leisurely, 
relaxed,  and  enjoyable  trip.  May  I  relate 
their  actual  experience. 

The  bedrooms  assigned  to  them  on  the 
train  were  so  cramped  that  it  was  neces- 
sary for  all  three  to  take  sleeping  pills 
in  order  to  have  a  decent  night's  sleep. 
They  informed  me  that  the  food  was  not 
as  good  as  that  purchased  in  any  mod- 
erately priced  restaurant  in  Cleveland, 
but  that  the  prices  were  exorbitant.  The 
coaches  were  untidy  and  uncomfortable. 
As  if  this  were  not  enough,  the  train  ar- 
rived in  San  Francisco  7  hours  late.  This 
is  just  one  example  of  thousands  which 
I  am  sure  could  be  related  by  other  rail- 
road passengers.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
people  shy  away  from  traveling  by  train 
whenever  possible  and  utilize  more  com- 
fortable and  reliable  modes  of  trans- 
portation. 

In  contrast,  in  Italy  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
ride  on  the  Rapido,  a  bullet-shaped  train 
making  the  long  trip  from  Rome  to  Milan 
in  6  hours.  This  train  is  beautifully  dec- 
orated, has  new  coaches  with  artistic 
panels,  and  passengers  are  offered  ex- 
presso  coffee  and  excellent  food.  The  cost 
of  making  this  400-mlle  trip  is  less  than 
air  fare.  It  is  a  trifle  more  than  passen- 
gers pay  on  slow  trains. 

The  relatively  new  railway  in  Japan 
linking  Tokyo  and  Osaka  is  the  world's 
most  modem  system  of  rail  transporta- 
tion. The  new  trains,  powered  by  elec- 
tricity, travel  at  a  top  speed  of  125  miles 
an  hour.  They  have  reduced  by  a  third 
the  time  it  takes  to  travel  the  250  miles 
between  Japan's  two  greatest  cities.  It 
constitutes  the  ultimate  in  efficiency  and 
economy  in  passenger  train  service.  Con- 
sidering the  time  required  to  travel  from 
cities  to  their  airpwrts.  this  train  can 
transport  978  passengers  between  these 
two  cities  in  the  same  length  of  time  that 
a  Boeing  727  jet  can  fly  124  passengers. 
The  Tokyo -Osaka  line  makes  most  of 
our  railway  systems  as  outdated  as  flint- 
lock muskets,  ladies*  bustles,  mustache 
cups  and  Civil  War  cannons. 

One  would  think  that  imder  our  free 
enterprise  system  railroad  presidents 
would  be  ahead  of  officials  of  Italian  and 
Japanese  railroads.  In  efficiency  and 
comfort,  there  is  no  comparison. 

In  the  State  of  Ohio,  railroads  em- 
ploy more  than  55,000  men  and  women. 
Their  annual  payroll  exceeds  $80  mil- 
lion. An  important  part  of  this  Industry's 
materials  and  supplies,  totaling  a  billion 
and  a  half  dollars  atmually,  are  manu- 
factured in  Ohio.  Their  contribution  to 


the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  State  is 
important.  To  Ohioans,  and  to  all  Amer- 
icans, it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
railroad  problems  be  solved — that  rail- 
road officials  respond  to  the  demands  of 
the  times,  offer  good  and  fast  service  to 
people,  attempt  to  accommodate  pros- 
pective passengers,  and  go  all  out  to 
keep  travel  on  a  reasonably  accurate 
schedule.  ' 

Mr.  President,  evidently  our  railroad 
officials,  who  are  as  far  behind  the  times 
as  are  governing  officials  and  people  of 
underdeveloped  countries  to  which  we 
send  Peace  Corpsmen,  should  ask  our 
Government  to  invite  officials  of  Italy 
and  Japan  to  send  a  reverse  of  the  Peace 
Corps  to  the  United  States  to  teach  our 
backward  railway  officials  and  operators 
how  to  take  proper  care  of  passengers, 
and  thereby  earn  money  for  dividends  for 
their  stockholders.  Why,  in  a  country 
which  sent  men  into  outer  space  and 
returned  them  safely,  have  we  failed  to 
provide  comfortable  railroad  trips  from 
Cleveland  to  Cincinnati,  and  from  New 
York  to  Washington,  and  from  Wash- 
ington to  San  Francisco,  to  cite  ex- 
amples? 

Passenger  train  service  is  more  and 
more  becoming  a  greater  necessity,  es- 
pecially in  our  large  metropolitan  areas. 
Unless  railroad  executives  immediately 
begin  taking  action  to  improve  and  ex- 
pand this  service,  we  may  soon  find  our- 
selves in  a  transportation  crisis  of  great 
severity. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  May  10.  1969, 
edition  of  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal, 
one  of  the  great  newspapers  of  Ohio  and 
the  Nation,  there  appeared  an  excellent 
editorial  entitled  "Meeting  of  the  Rails," 
deploring  the  present  condition  of  our 
railway  passenger  service  and  of  our  van- 
ishing passenger  trains.  I  commend  this 
editorial  to  my  colleagues  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Meetinc  or  THE  Rails 

Today  at  Promontory.  Utah,  history  fans 
and  raUroad  buffs  are  reenacttng  one  of  the 
most  notable  evente  in  American  history,  the 
completion  of  the  Pacific  railroad  on  May  10. 
1869.  At  12:47  p.m.  the  telegraph  was  to  spell 
out  the  same  message  that  electrified  the 
nation  a  century  ago: 

"Done!  The  last  rau  u  laid.  The  last  spike 
is  driven.  The  Pacific  railroad  is  complet-ed. 
The  point  of  Juncture  U  1,086  miles  west  of 
the  Missouri  River  and  690  miles  east  of 
Sacramento  City." 

The  picture  of  this  historic  event  Is  fa- 
miliar to  almost  every  school  child — the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  diamond-stacked  engine  on  the 
left  and  the  Union  Pacific's  on  the  right, 
with  trainmen  sharing  drinks  on  the  cow- 
catchers of  each  engine.  A  host  of  dignitaries 
were  there  to  drive  the  golden  spike,  last  of 
the  tons  of  spikes  that  held  the  miles  of  rail 
In  place.  The  spike,  now  In  Stanford  Univer- 
sity's museum,  bears  these  words:  "May  God 
continue  the  unity  of  our  country  as  this 
railroad  unites  the  two  great  oceans  of  the 
world." 

Actually  the  splke-drlvlng  ceremony  was  a 
farce.  President  Leiand  Stanford  of  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  tried  and  failed.  Union  Pacific's 
Thomas  C.  Durand  picked  up  the  maul  and 
missed  the  spike.  An  unidentified  profes- 
sional gandy  dancer  finally  drove  the  last 
Iron  spike  home. 
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Tb«  mavUiic  at  Promontory  Potnt  uahand 
In  tb»  golden  age  of  Amerloan  imUroanllng. 
rrwwmgnm  In  p*lmc«  can,  and  K>in«  not  lo 
paOAttal.  nuMd  aoroM  ttie  n*tlon  at  33  mllM 
an  bour.  UmU,  fr»lgbt.  food  uH  itTWtoek 
moved  by  rail. 

Kaat  and  WeeC  were  linked  In  oommerce 
and  In  progresa. 

A  century  lat«r,  American  railroads  face  a 
orlate.  During  the  Utft  ten  years  more  than 
1.000  peienger  tralna  have  been  discontin- 
ued. Railroad  stations  are  practically  de- 
serted. Chicago  Is  abandoning  Its  elegant, 
marble- floored  Orand  Ontrai  station  Hlgb- 
ways  are  jammed    Alrporta  are  crowded. 

Railroads  depend  upon  freight  for  90  pet. 
of  their  910.8  billion  operations.  There  U 
hope,  however,  In  the  high  speed  metrollners 
in  carefuily  selected  runs.  And  there  are  still 
many  peraona  who,  like  Mrs.  Mamie  Baen- 
hower.  prefer  train  travel  to  the  auto  and 
the  Jet  aircraft.  But  the  number  Is  dwin- 
dling. 

Americans  In  a  hurry  are  the  losers  For  a 
truly  enjoyable  transcontinental  trip,  the 
remaining  passenger  trains  offer  comfort  and 
sometimes  a  measure  of  luxury,  plus  the 
fact  that  one  can  really  see  the  country 
from Vtraln  window.  Thoae  who  fly  far  above 
lUtoA'I'skss  miss  the  thrill  of  the  Santa  Fes 
climb  over  the  Rockies,  and  the  gllmpaes  of 
Indian  life  deep  in  the  reservations.  Only 
those  who  travel  by  Denver  and  Hlo  Orande 
Weetem's  trains  can  fully  apprecUte  the 
glorious,  awe-lnsplring  beauties  of  the  Royal 
Gorge   as  It  slices  through   the  mountains. 

How  can  one  vicariously  relive  the  Wild 
West  of  Dodge  City.  Abilene  and  Medicine 
Bow  from  a  Jet  Ave  miles  up?  Or  watch  cow- 
hands working  cattle,  or  a  flock  of  sheep 
moving  to  higher  grasslands?  It  can  be  done 
by  car.  of  course,  with  even  longer  layovers, 
but  train  travel  Is  less  hazardous  and  less 
tiring. 

On  this  anniversary  of  the  meeting  at 
Promontory  Point,  may  we  suggest  a  vacation 
trip  by  train'  Take  It  now.  In  a  few  yeara,  it 
could  be  Just  a  memory. 


THE  COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS  BY 
WILLIAM  AMORY  UNDERHTT.I.  AT 
STETSON  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE 
OP  LAW.  ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLA. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Honorable  William  Amory  Underhlll,  a 
former  Assistant  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  and  now  a  prominent 
Washington  attorney,  recently  delivered 
at  St.  Petersburg.  Fla..  the  commence- 
ment address  at  the  Stetson  University 
College  of  Law  of  which  he  is  a  distin- 
guished alumnus.  Mr.  Underhlll's  ad- 
dress entitled,  "A  Point  of  Order."  was  so 
timely  and  well  received  that  I  should 
like  for  all  Senators  to  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  read  it.  Accordingly,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  awldress  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 

as  follows: 

A  Point  or  Okoib 

(Remarks   of   William   Amory   Underhlll   be- 
fore the  graduating  class,  commencement 
exercises,  the  Stetson  ITnlveralty  College  of 
Law,   St.   Petersbtirg.   FU..  May  31,   1969) 
Lat  us  assume  that,  instead  of  being  at 
this  commancement  exercise  this  morning, 
we  are  attending  a  convention  of  300,000,000 
Americans.  The  purpose  of  the  convention? 
To    consider    ways — means — and    procedures 
to  establlah  Justice — to  provide  for  the  com- 
mon  defense — to   maintain   domestic   tran- 
qulUlty — and  to  secure  the  blseslnga  of  lib- 
erty to  ourselves  and  our  poaterlty. 

Because  of  the  crowd*,  we  have  a  portable 
television  set  to  foUow  the  action.  Let's  tune 
in  to  the  ooveraffe  c4  thla  ooo?eatloD.  W*  ■•• 


a  delegate  rising  to  his  feet  to  be  beard.  The 
Chairman  says,  "The  Chair  recognlsee  Mr. 
MlllUnt,"  Mr  Militant  speaks: 

"Mr.  Chairman,  America  Is  a  sick  society. 
Svery  delegate  to  this  convention  must  get 
a  gun  and  take  part  In  the  revolution.  We 
must  free  our  brothers,  who  are  the  prison- 
era,  having  been  arrested  for  alleged  crimes 
by  'honky'  cops.  We  must  fight  against  rac- 
ism and  imperialism.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  Is  racist  and  Imperialistic. 
Therefore,  we  must  take  arms  and  fight 
against  the  Government  of  the  United 
Stetes." 

Shouting  begins. 

The  Chairman — rape  for  order — then  rec- 
ognizes another  delegate. 

"Mr.  Chairman"  begins  this  member.  "The 
other  speaker  Is  right.  Power  Is  the  only  solu- 
tion to  our  problems.  There  have  been  no 
meaningful  social  changes  without  violence 
and  war. 

"In  addition,  no  American  should  be  re- 
quired to  serve  his  country  militarily  or 
otherwise  unless  he  voluntarily  chooses  to 
do  so.  Every  citizen  should  have  the  right — 
to  obey — only  those  laws  which  they  person- 
ally consider  Just,  and  totally  disregard  those 
with  which  they  disagree." 

Hissing  begins  along  with  amens. 

Another  delegate  on  the  floor  grabs  a  mi- 
crophone— "Mr.  Chairman — Mr.  Chairman" 
he  begins.  "Mr.  Chairman  what  we  need  are 
more  protections  for  people  charged  with  a 
crime,  more  safeguards  for  the  Individual, 
against  the  oppressive  forces  of  the  State, 
more  lenient  treatment  of  those  who  commit 
crimes,  and  total  citizen  control  of  the  police 
and  courts  so  that  we  can  then  subject  them 
to  the  wUl  of  each  one  in  the  community. 
Due  respect — well  think  about  that  later." 

The  convention  breaks  Into  noise  and  con- 
fusion— brother  against  brother — faction 
against  faction — each  pressing  his  point  of 
view — but  wait — 

The  television  cameras  pick  up  a  man  com- 
ing to  the  rostrum — who — it  Is — Lincoln — 
no — Roosevelt — no — Mr.    America — yes — 

He  speaks — "Mr.  Chairman — I  rise  to  a 
point  of  order — I  represent  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  delegates  to  this  convention. 
Keeping  In  mind  the  purpose  for  which  this 
convention  was  called — how  are  we  going  to 
unite  for  the  common  defense  when  delegates 
here  propose — battle  of  citizen  against  citi- 
zen— and  race  against  race?  How  can  we 
establish  Justice  for  all.  If  we.  as  prior  speak- 
ers have  suggested,  take  the  law  into  our  own 
hands,  obey  what  we  like — oppose  all  othera — 
so  that  the  criminal  Is  not  only  protected 
but  Is  encouraged  to  continue  his  career 
and  to  recruit  othera  into  his  well-paid,  well- 
protected,  secure  profession?  How  are  we  to 
maintain  domestic  tranquility  if  each  citi- 
zen may  disregard  laws  with  which  he  does 
not  agree,  even  though  he  violates  the  rights 
of  others?  And.  how  long  will  any  tran- 
quility endure  when  delegates  advocate 
armed  rebellion  and  destruction  of  this 
republic?  How  will  we  secure  the  bleeslngi 
of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity  If 
proposals  of  the  previous  speakers  are 
adopted? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rose  to  speak  on  a  point  of 
order,  but  as  some  previous  delegates  have 
spoken  out  In  attempting  to  gain  control  and 
leaderahip  of  this  convention — I  now  ask  that 
for  once  this  convention  hear  the  voice  of 
the  law-abiding  citizens  of  this  country,  who 
though  usually  silent,  possess  the  power  of 
this  nation. 

Ladles  and  genUemen.  I  ask  you — have  we 
today — reached  a  point  of  order — legal  or 
non- legal — In  otu'  society?  Is  each  citizen 
secure,  in  his  home— streets — community? 
Can  he  assume  that  the  orderly  processes 
of  business.  Government,  and  his  private 
affairs  can  be  reasonably  ezpeoted  to  proceed 
with  Interruption  by  violence,  or  unlawful 
trespass  by  others? 

I  'n^'"*^'"  it  is  clear  we  are  not  a  house 
in  order. 


Professions — Lawyers — Judges— Mr.  Aver- 
age Cltlaen  have  made  unprecedented  prog, 
ress  In  the  last  century  of  this  nation.  But. 
at  the  same  time,  there  are  those  among  us 
who  oppose  with  such  unbridled  torct  and 
vigor,  the  individual  freedoms  and  consU- 
tutional  guarantees  upon  which  this  nation 
was  founded,  that  tt  Is  sounding  the  alarm — 
wake  up  America.  You  must  do  something 
about — camptis  riots — crime  In  the  streets — 
shyster  lawyers  and  crooked  Judges. 

Even  with  the  superior  accomplishments  of 
the  Attorneys  General — The  F.B.I. — The  Se- 
cret Service — Sheriffs  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies — serloiu  crimes  have  reached 
the  staggering  rate  of  over  three  and  three- 
quarter  million,  each  year.  We  now  average 
more  than  one  murder  each  hour,  three 
burglaries  each  minute,  around  the  clock. 
every  day.  During  the  time  I  am  speaking  to 
you  this  morning,  thirty  automobiles  will  be 
stolen.  In  addition  to  the  soaring  crime  rate, 
we  are  experiencing  levels  of  disrespect  for 
law  and  legal  processes  unparalleled  in  ovir 
history.  Personal  and  property  rights  don't 
even  exist. 

One  of  the  things  I  am  referring  to  that 
has  placed  lu  on  the  road  to  anarchy  Is  the 
doctrine  of  civil  disobedience.  There  are 
those,  as  you  have  experienced  In  this  con- 
vention, who  proclaim  that  the  only  effective 
means  of  making  social  changes  Is  through 
violence  They  would  cite  you — The  American 
Revolution  and  the  Boston  Tea  Party,  as  ex- 
amples. Their  efforts  in  this  regard  are  noth- 
ing more  than  au  attempt  to  legitimatize 
violence  by  stating  It's  effectiveness.  Those 
who  hold  that  there  have  been  no  meaning- 
ful refomu  in  the  world  without  violence 
have  a  tremendously  distorted  and  biased 
view  of  history. 

The  American  Revolution  and  The  Boston 
Tea  Party  were  not  concerned  with  reform- 
ing the  existing  Governmental  structure: 
they  were  concerned  with  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  existing  Governmental  relationships 
and  total  replacement  of  that  Government 
with  the  formation  of  a  new,  free  nation. 
Those  who  advocate  violence  and  thereby  at- 
tempt to  legitimatize  It  by  stating  Its  ef- 
fectiveness are  not  aiming  at  adjusting  the 
social  Inequities  In  our  society,  they  are  aim- 
ing at  it's  total  destruction. 

Has  civil  disobedience  made  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  crime  problem?  Will  It 
fester  and  foeter  criminal  activity  In  the  next 
geoeration?  I  would  answer,  yes,  definitely. 
Statistics  are  unavailable,  but  logic  con- 
firmed by  law  enforcement's  long  experience 
says  simply  this:  any  creed  or  action  which 
promotes  disrespect  for  law  and  encourages 
disobedience  to  constituted  authority  pro- 
duces law  breakers. 

Those  who  point  out  Olde  England's  Pick- 
pocket on  Tyburn  Hill  lifting  pursea  from 
the  crowds  attending  public  hangings  and 
point  to  todays  repeat  offender  as  the  basis 
for  the  proposition  that  punishment  Is  not 
a  deterrent  to  crime,  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  it  Is  the  certainty  of  punishment,  more 
than  the  degree  of  punishment  which  is  the 
deterrent. 

For  example,  assume  100  burglaries  have 
been  committed  and  reported  to  the  police. 
Current  statistics  show — 20  will  be  solved 
by  Identification  and  arrest.  Of  those  20  only 
16  will  go  to  court,  the  charges  on  the  other 
6  will  be  dropped  due  to  lack  of  evidence, 
illegally  obtained  evidence,  lack  of  a  prose- 
cution witness,  or  other  similar  circum- 
stances. Of  the  16  taken  to  court,  only  8  will 
be  convicted,  and,  of  this  8.  4  will  receive 
leniency  In  some  form — such  as  probation 
or  a  suspended  sentence.  This  leaves  4  out  of 
the  original  100  who  will  actually  be  con- 
fined. The  other  90  will  Join  those  others  on 
the  streets,  including  those  who  commit 
burglary  which  was  not  discovered  by  or  re- 
ported to  the  police,  and  74  percent  of  these 
IndlviduaU  will  repeat  their  crime  within  30 
months. 

This  ladles  and  genUemen,  is  the  fabric 
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from  which  the  pattern  of  today's  crime  rates 
are  cut. 

To  change  thla  pattern  will  require  a  will- 
ingnsas  to  change  it,  en-,  even  more,  an  en- 
thusiastic determination  to  change  our  pres- 
ent methods  and  renew  our  dedication  to  law 
and  due  process  because  the  Institutions 
which  carry  out  and  give  life  to  our  basic 
principles  have  been  neglected  for  far  too 
long.  These  principles  themselves  are  under 
attack  today.  It  is  not  the  principles  which 
are  wrong — it  is  the  manner  of  their  appli- 
cation. Our  principles  and  our  Institutional 
concepts  were  sound  in  1776 — and  they  are 
sound  in  1909. 

There  are  those  who  cannot  conceive  that 
America  could  disappear — yet.  history  records 
nations  have  disappeared,  that  civilizations 
have  died,  that  nations  once  strong  have 
faded  Into  oblivion.  But — history  also  tells 
us  that  great  nations  perished  not  because 
of  overwhelming  external  forces  but  because 
of  Internal  decay,  because  of  the  Inability  of 
the  people  and  the  institutions  to  preserve 
their  laws  and  moral  standards  and  to  pass 
them  along  to  each  new  generation. 

We  are  becoming  indifferent  to  moral  law 
and  greedy  about  financial  status.  We  accept 
the  advantages  but  do  not  maintain  the 
standards.  Our  lives  are  becoming  frustrated 
and  if  we  do  not  call  a  halt  and  start  reach- 
ing for  attainable  Ideals  like  sincerity  and  In- 
tegrity, we  will  certainly  lower  otirselves  Into 
flabiness,  boredom  and  self-destruction. 
America  Is  very  rich,  but  we  are  not  very 
happy — we  are  not  having  a  good  time.  Our 
lives  may  sink  Into  a  vacuimi — empty  of  the 
kind  of  purpose  and  effort  that  gives  to  life 
Its  true  meaning  and  flavor. 

If  our  institutions,  our  concepts,  our  prin- 
ciples have  all  proven  sound — what  Is  wrong 
with  the  manner  of  their  application?  The 
administration  of  criminal  justice  should 
very  naturally  be  of  a  deep  and  abiding 
concern  to  you  as  lawyers,  because  you  are,  or 
should  be,  the  architects  of  the  law.  Both  our 
substantive  and  procedural  laws  determine 
when — where — why — how  and  manner  of  the 
application  of  our  basic  principles. 

The  civil  dlsobedlente  of  today  are  not  at- 
tempting to  reform  the  criminal  law.  They 
are  not  peacefully  violating  a  single  statute 
In  order  to  satisfy  the  procedural  reqtilre- 
ments  of  having  a  case  or  controversy  which 
can  be  brought  before  a  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction  to  adjudicate  the  constitutional- 
ity of  a  statute.  These  few  are  attemplng  to 
enforce  their  will  upon  the  majority  by  vio- 
lence, mob  pressure,  and  hoodlum  tactics. 

The  legal  profession,  the  architects  of  the 
law.  can  stop  this  rushing  tide  of  violence 
by  Insuring  that  orderly  procedures  for 
change  are  available  to  the  citizenry.  For  ex- 
ample, perhaps  we  should  explore  the  possi- 
bility of  a  procediire  whereby  the  constitu- 
tionality of  a  statute  can  be  judicially  de- 
termined without  the  statute  having  to  be 
first  violated  by  a  citizen.  Perhaps  we  should 
consider  declaratory  Judgment  criteria  In  the 
field  of  criminal  law. 

In  addition,  we  should  Insure  that  reason- 
able, effective  procedures  are  available  which 
will  greatly  Increase  the  certainty  of  appre- 
hension and  punishment  should  a  constitu- 
tional criminal  statute  be  violated.  There  are 
many  avenues  to  be  explored  In  this  area. 
For  Instance,  many  feel  that  unanimous  Jury 
verdicts  put  the  prosecution  to  a  stronger 
test  than  the  reasonable  doubt  standard: 
that  the  test  becomes  one  of  beyond  any 
doubt  whatsoever.  Also,  In  most.  If  not  all, 
States,  an  officer  cannot  secure  a  search  war- 
rant for  items  which  the  courts  call  'mere 
evidence',  of  a  crime,  even  though  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  said  It  is  constitutionally 
permissible  for  the  officer  to  do  so.  In  some 
States,  an  officer  cannot  secure  a  search  war- 
rant for  a  gun  used  as  the  murder  weapon 
even  though  he  positively  knows  where  the 
gun  is  located. 

To  reduce  violence  between  the  police  and 
the  Individuals  whom  they  are  attempting 


to  arrest,  should  we  not  give  consideration  to 
changing  the  general  rule  that  an  individual 
has  the  right  to  resist  an  unlawful  arrest 
and  may  use  such  force  as  is  necessary  to 
effect  his  escape? 

Some  prominent  Individuals  and  legal 
scholars,  even  judges  and  prosecutors,  have 
said  that  court  decisions  have  no  effect  on 
crime — one  has  said  'court  decisions  have 
about  as  much  effect  on  the  crime  rate  as  an 
aspirin  does  on  a  tumor  of  the  brain'. 

I  know  of  no  diplomatic  way  to  say  those 
statements  are  false.  Court  decisions  do  af- 
fect crime  rates.  I  don't  mean  that  after  the 
decision,  criminals  sit  down  and  study  the 
opinions  to  flgtire  out  loopholes  to  commit 
crimes.  Not  at  all. 

What  I  mean  is  this:  when  courts  release 
criminals  back  to  the  streets  through  techni- 
calities and  new  rules  of  evidence,  we  know 
from  experience  and  recidivism  and  studies 
by  the  P.B.I.  and  other  authorities  that  over 
80  percent  of  those  acquitted  or  dismissed 
will  commit  a  new  crime  and  be  rearrested 
within  30  months  as  will  47  percent  of  those 
released  on  probation. 

In  addition,  when  an  admitted  criminal  Is 
ttirned  loose  on  technicalities,  citizen  respect 
for  legal  processes  suffers  a  tremendous  set- 
back. The  average  citizen,  though  he  may  be 
law  abiding  himself,  sees  this  as  a  direct  vio- 
lation of  his  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  and 
he  begins  to  feel  contempt  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  Justice. 

There  Is  a  great  deal  of  talk  today  about  re- 
forming the  police,  about  manpower  and 
equipment,  better  training  and  higher 
salaries.  These  are  definitely  necessary,  but 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  great  founder  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  police  organization  and  techniques, 
long  ago  noted  the  profound  inter-relation- 
ship  between  a  reformed  criminal  law  and  a 
reformed  police.  Asked  to  consider  plans  for 
rationalizing  police  protection  in  England  he 
first  found  it  necessary  to  undertake  a  major 
reform  of  the  criminal  law  Itself.  As  a  lead- 
ing British  police  historian  noted: 

"Peel  realized  what  the  criminal  law  re- 
formers had  never  done,  that  police  reform 
and  criminal  law  reform  were  wholly  inter- 
dependent: that  a  reformed  criminal  code 
required  a  reformed  police  to  enable  It  to 
function  beneficially,  and  that  a  reformed 
police  could  not  function  effectively  until  the 
criminal  and  other  laws  which  they  were  to 
enforce  had  been  made  capable  of  being  re- 
spected by  the  public  and  administered  with 
simplicity  and  clarity." 

There  is  also  a  profound  relationship  be- 
tween human  values  and  property  values  and 
this  relationship  today  Is  being  twisted, 
rationalized  and  subverted.  The  relationship 
between  human  and  property  values  mani- 
fests itself  in  many  ways  in  our  republic.  For 
example,  the  right  of  free  speech  and  free 
expression  under  the  first  amendment  is  sup- 
ported by  the  right  to  own  and  publish  a 
newspaper,  to  own  pen  and  paper,  books  and 
materials.  The  right  of  free  worship  is  a 
hollow  right  unless  you  are  permitted  to  have 
a  church  and  a  place  to  worship.  The  right 
to  assembfe  and  petition  Is  severely  curtailed 
if  there  Is  no  place  for  the  concerned  citi- 
zen to  gather.  AU  human  rights  are  sup- 
ported by  and  find  meaning  In  property 
rights.  A  totalitarian  government  strips  the 
Individual  of  his  property  right  and  he  can- 
not, therefore,  exercise  his  human  rights. 
The  total  disregard  by  many  people  In  cities 
across  the  land  for  the  property  rights  of 
others  effectively  destroys  their  human  rights 
and  therefore  effective  liberty  under  the  law. 
This  trend  toward  anarchy  m\ist  be  reversed 
as  we  know  anarchy  Is  the  rule  of  a  thousand 
tyrants  and  anarchy  welcomes  tyranny  as  a 
respite." 

All  of  us  have  a  responsibility — ^but  the 
lawyers  of  this  nation  should  be  held  espe- 
cially accountable  to  make  the  delegates  to 
our  Imaginary  convention  see  the  law  as  a 
creative  power — not  as  a  repressive  force. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  the  criminal  law. 
Our  people  must  understand,  and  the  crimi- 


nal law  must  reflect,  the  proposition  that  the 
criminal  law  creates  and  secures  freedom 
rather  than  suppresses  Individual  liberty. 

The  delegate  representing  the  majority 
at  otir  hypothetical  convention  spoke  of  a 
point  of  order.  We  should  also  speak  of  a 
point  of  disorder.  I  am  certain  there  is  a 
point  of  lawlessness  beyond  which  a  free 
society  cannot  stand.  There  Is  a  point  where 
disrespect  for  law,  disobedience  to  authority, 
and  fear  of  criminal  action  will  so  erode  the 
rule  of  law  that  democratic  Institutions  can- 
not survive.  Exactly  where  that  point  is,  or 
when,  or  if  it  will  be  reached,  no  one  can  say. 
We  now  have  about  2  victims  of  serious 
crimes  for  each  100  persons  in  this  cotmtry. 
Perhaps  the  breaking  point  will  be  resu:hed 
when  we  have  5,  8  or  10  citizens  per  100. 
Again — I  warn  you — no  one  knows  the  exact 
breaking  point.  But  it  is  there. 

Liet's  again  turn  our  attention  to  the  con- 
vention floor.  The  delegate  of  the  majority 
la  still  speaking.  Let's  listen: 

"Mr  Chairman,  I  rose  not  only  to  a  point 
of  order,  but  to  plecul  for  order.  Many  of  the 
delegates  who  have  been  heard  are  not  repre- 
sentative of  the  i>eople.  They  carry  fraudulent 
credentials.  They  seek  their  own  selfish 
ends — not  humanity's  progress.  They  serve 
tyranny — not  liberty.  They  advocate  an- 
archy— not  justice.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  must 
repudiate  these  delegates  and  their  posi- 
tions of  lawlessness.  We  have  given  them 
a  fonun  from  which  to  speak  and  to  peti- 
tion, but  in  return,  they  advocate  reducing 
the  forum  to  ashes  beneath  our  feet.  They 
preach  not  liberty,  and  Justice  under  law — 
but — disorder  under  anarchy. 

What  is  the  law  for  one  must  be  the  law 
for  all.  Adherence  to  the  law  must  be  the 
first  insistence  of  a  democracy.  Law  is  both 
the  mother  and  father  of  freedom  and  lib- 
erty— peaceful  order  runs  interference  for 
progress. 

True — there  are  outdated  laws — they 
should  be  changed  by  legislation.  There  are 
Injustices — they  should  be  corrected  by  le- 
gitimate, lawful  dissent.  Improvements — 
are  always  needed — they  should  be  brought 
about  by  rational  debate — by  casting  ballots 
In  a  free  election — not — by  throwing  molo- 
tov  cocktails  or  student  riots. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  we  re-state  our 
dedication  to  the  purposes  for  which  this 
convention  was  called — namely — to  repudi- 
ate anarchy — revolution — and  civil  disobedi- 
ence as  the  road  to  peace  and  order — to 
Insist  that  everyone  be  made  certain  that  he 
will  be  held  responsible  for  the  natural  and 
probable  consequences  of  his  acts.  And — to 
demand  that  the  law  be  swiftly,  effectively 
and  Impartially  applied  In  all  cases  within 
a   modern — logical — system   of   justice." 

If  every  delegate  to  this  convention  were 
polled  and  asked  to  cast  a  secret  ballot — 
what — would  the  returns  show? 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  this  delegate 
speaks  lor  the  overwhelming  majority  of  our 
citizens,  and  I  sincerely  believe  he  correctly 
states  the  requirements  for  our  society  to 
reach  and  maintain  a  point  of  order.  Of 
course,  we  will  never  reach  that  point  without 
the  complete  support  and  dedication  of  the 
law-abiding  citizens — law  enforcement  acting 
alone,  the  courts  acting  alone,  or  the  legisla- 
tures acting  alone,  will  not  bring  us  to  that 
point.  But  the  lawyers  of  this  nation — the 
architects  of  the  law — with  their  deep  knowl- 
edge of  democracy's  structure,  their  prag- 
matic appreciation  of  liberty  under  law.  and 
their  deep  commitment  to  due  process — have 
the  grave  responsibility  for.  and  the  capacity 
for,  leading  this  nation — to  a  point  of  peace — 
prosperity — and  order. 


POSTPONEMENT  OF  MINERALS 
HEARINGS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 

of  the  Subcommittee  on  Minerals,  Mate- 
rials, and  F^iels  of  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee, I  annoimce  that  the  public  hear- 
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Ings  on  S.  719.  to  establish  a  national 
mining  and  minerals  policy,  have  been 
postponed  to  July  9.  This  hearing  was 
originally  set  for  June  11. 

This  measure  is  sponsored  by  the  able 
Senator  from  Colorado  'Mr.  Allott  > ,  for 
himself  and  Senators  Beli  mon.  Bennett. 
Bible.  Cannon.  Chukch,  Dominick.  Fan- 
nin. Hansen,  Hruska,  Jordan  of  Idaho, 
McGee,  Metcalf,  Moss,  I^tevens.  and 
Young  of  North  E>alcota 

The  hearings  will  open  at  10  o'clock 
on  July  9,  in  the  Interior  Comm'.ttec 
hearing  raom,  room  3110,  New  Senate 
OfBce  Building 


PRESIDENTIAL  PANEL  REPORT  ON 
THE  SANTA  BARBARA  OIL  SPILL- 
AGE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  recently, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Minerals.  Mate- 
rials, and  Fuels  of  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee  held  2  days  of  public  hear- 
ings <jjx  3.  1219.  a  bill  sponsored  by  the 
very  jije  junior  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia, Senator  Cranston,  to  terminate  all 
drilling  for  oil  in  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  oCr  Santa  Barbara. 

A  number  of  experts  and  dedicated 
persons  made  vigorous  presentations 
to  the  sut>committee  setting  forth  dia- 
metrically opposed  interpretations  of  the 
facts — there  was  even  disagreement  as 
to  the  facts — and  sharply  conflicting 
views  on  the  Santa  Bartwira  tragedy  Of 
primary  concern  to  our  subcommittee 
was  what  could  he  and  should  be  done 
to  remedy  the  present  leak,  and  how 
to  prevent  a  recurrence.  The  transcript 
of  the  hearings  in  the  process  of  being 
printed,  and  the  information  and  views 
In  them  will,  I  know,  be  most  helpful 
to  the  Members  of  Congress  in  making 
decisions  as  to  what  course  of  action 
should  be  taken  in  the  public  interest. 

Shortly  after  the  Santa  Barbara 
tragedy,  a  special  panel  to  study  the  sit- 
uation was  appointed  ty  President  Nixon 
to  study  the  leak,  or  blowout,  on  the 
Federal  lease  operated  by  the  Union  Oil 
Co.  and  from  which  the  spillage  origi- 
nated. 

This  panel  was  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Lee  A.  DuBridge,  science  adviser  to 
the  President. 

On  Monday.  Dr.  DuBridge  released  the 
panel's  report.  So  pertinent  is  this  report 
to  issues  involved  In  the  legislation  now 
pending  before  the  Congress  that  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  text  of 
the  report,  together  with  Dr.  DuBridge's 
statement  and  the  panel  membership 
printed  in  the  Ricoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
*•  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Nrws  Relxasb  PaoM  ExictmvE  Omci  or  tim 

P«UIDENT.     OTFICE    of    SCIENCE     AND    TECH- 

NOLOOT,  Jum  a,  1969 

Dr.  Lee  A.  DuBridge,  Science  Adviser  to 
tbe  President,  today  released  a  report  which 
calls  (or  the  withdrawal  of  oil  as  rapidly 
as  possible  to  reduce  pressure  and  to  "forever 
prevent  future  spillage"  from  the  Repetto 
reservoirs  off  Santa  Barbara,  California 

The  report  and  a  memorandum  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon  were  released  by  Dr.  DuBridge  at 
a  Washington  press  conference.  Dr.  DuBridge 
was  Joined  In  the  press  conference  by  Dr. 
WUilam  Pecora,  Director  oX  the  US.  Oeoiogi- 
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cal  Survey  and  Professor  Hamilton  U.  John- 
son. Chairman  of  Tulane  University's  De- 
partment of  Geology.  Dr.  Johnson  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  special  sclentlflc  panel  formed  to 
study  the  future  of  the  ITnlon  Oil  leaae  off 
Santa  Barbara. 

The  study  headed  by  Dr.  John  C.  Calhoun. 
Vice  President  of  Texas  A  &  M  University 
resulted  from  the  oil  blowout  on  January 
39.  which  caused  oil  to  spread  widely  over 
the  Santa  Barbara  Channel  and  adjacent 
beaches. 

Dr.  DuBridge  made  the  following  sute- 
ment: 

"On  April  7th  the  President,  acting  on  the 
request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Walter  J.  Hlckel.  directed  me  to  assemble  a 
special  panel  including  suitable  experts  in 
K<Krtocy.  petroleum  engineering  and  reservoir 
management  to  make  recommendations  to 
him  about  future  steps  that  should  be  taken 
on  the  Union  Oil  lease.  The  President  is 
deeply  concerned  over  the  necessity  to  pre- 
serve our  national  resources." 

A  panel  of  experts  representing  all  phases 
of  the  problem  was  assembled  and  met  in 
Los  Angeles  on  May  i2th  and  13th  I  In- 
structed the  Panel  that  "In  evaluating  the 
various  plans  highest  priority  must  be  given 
to  the  absolute  need  for  the  prevention  of  oil 
spillage  resulUng  from  drilling.  Any  plan 
must  provide  safety  factors  which  will  mlnl- 
misse   hazards   of   further   oil    pollution. 

"The  Panel  has  completed  its  report  and 
submitted  It  to  me.  copies  are  available  It 
Is  my  conclusion  that  It  has  carefully  con- 
sidered the  problem  and  I  concur  with  Its 
recommendations.  I  believe  this  plan  Is  one 
whl:h  will  reduce  to  the  minimum  present 
and  future  hazards  of  oil  leakage  The  report 
has  been  transmitted  to  the  President  and  at 
his  request  I  have  transmitted  it  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  lor  his  consideration 
and  implementation. 

"I  am  aware  that  some  have  urged  with- 
drawal from  this  oil  bearing  structure  imme- 
diately The  Panel  concludes  that  this  would 
be  hazardous  at  the  present  time,  and  would 
not  provide  a  permanent  end  to  the  oU 
leak" 

The  Panel  Report,  a  letter  from  Dr.  Du- 
Bridge to  the  President  forwarding  the  re- 
port and  the  list  of  Panel  Members  was  made 
available  at  this  time 

Report  or  Special  Panel  on  the  Potuke  or 
THE  Union  On.  Lease 

The  Panel  believes  that  It  Is  less  hazardous 
tj  proceed  with  development  of  the  lease 
than  to  attempt  to  seal  the  structure  with  Its 
Oil  content  intact.  In  fact,  the  Panel  is  of  the 
opinion  that  withdrawal  of  the  oil  from  the 
Repetto  zone  Is  a  necessary  part  of  any  plan 
to  stop  the  oil  seep  and  to  Insure  against 
recurrence  of  oil  seeps  on  the  crest  of  the 
structure  The  Panel  concludes  that  it  would 
be  hazardous  to  withdraw  from  this  lease  at 
the  present  time. 

It  would  be  Inappropriate  for  this  Panel 
to  recommend  a  detailed  program  to  stop  the 
seepage  and  reduce  the  formation  pressures 
It  would  be  equally  Inappropriate  to  attempt 
to  manage  such  a  program  from  this  Panel 
Nevertheless,  a  definite  order  of  priorities 
should  be  established  The  Panel  recommends 
the  following  order  of  priorities: 

1.  Contain  and  control  oil  seepage  through 
the  use  of  underwater  receptacles  or  other 
suitable  methods 

3.  Seal  off,  or  reduce  as  much  as  possible, 
the  (low  from  existing  seeps  through  a  pro- 
gram o(  shallow  drilling  (above  the  "C" 
marker),  pumping  and  grouting 

3.  Review  the  possible  earthquake  hazards 
and  take  necessary  actions. 

4  Attempt,  through  an  oil  withdrawal 
program,  to  determine  the  degree  o(  Inter- 
connection between  levels  of  the  Repetto 
formation. 

6.  Reduce  pressure  throughout  the  reser- 


voir to  hydrostatic  or  less  and  maintain  pres- 
sures with  water  Injection,  If  needed,  to  mlai- 
mize  subsidence. 

fl.  Deplete  all  Repetto  reservoirs  as  effi- 
ciently and  rapidly  as  possible  consistent 
with  safe  practices. 

It  may  be  that  the  first  four  or  five  prior- 
ity Items  can  be  pursued  simultaneously,  but 
the  Panel  wishes  to  emphasize  the  order  o: 
importance  The  Panel  recommends  that  the 
ljro0ram  be  carried  out  under  close  super- 
vision of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  The 
Union  Oil  Company  should  be  asked  to  sup- 
ply additional  detailed  Informetlon  as  nec- 
essary. 

To  Implement  the  recommendation  for 
close  supervision  of  the  lease  development 
the  Panel  recommends  that  a  smaller  group 
of  consultants  be  made  available  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  on  a  continuing 
basis  to  assist  and  advise  as  detailed  ques- 
tions arise  In  the  course  of  the  program  We 
recommend  further  that  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  consider  whether  addlUonal  su- 
pervisory personnel  from  the  US  Geological 
Survey  may  need  to  be  assigned  to  this  par- 
ticular program. 

The  Panel  notes  that  this  oil  structure 
underlies  the  adjoining  Sun  Oil  Company 
lease  as  well  as  the  Union  Oil  Companv 
lease  Good  conservation  practices  require 
that  the  development  of  these  leases  be  con- 
sidered together  The  Panel  strongly  recom- 
mends that  unitization  be  practiced.  Consid- 
eration should  be  given  to  pressure  reduction 
from  operations  at  the  western  end  of  the 
Sun  Oil  lease 

The  Panel  wishes  to  thank  the  staff  of  the 
U.S.  Geologica:  Survey  and  the  Union  Oil 
Company  and  their  partners  for  cooperation 
and  (or  the  large  amount  o(  data  made 
available  to  the  Panel  for  consideration. 
John  C.  Calhoun.  Jr  . 

Chairman. 

Mat  27.  1969 

Members  or  Special  Panel  on  the  Pcture 
or  the  Union   Oil  Lease 

Chairman:  Dr  John  C  Calhoun.  Jr.  Vice 
President.  Texas  A&M  University. 

Mr   Roy  Bobo.  Roy  Bobo  Engineering. 

Mr  Lloyd  S.  Cluff.  Woodward-Clyde  and 
Associates. 

Dr  John  Craven.  Chief  Scientist.  Special 
Projects  Ofllce,  Navy  Department 

Professor  Murray  P  Hawkins.  Jr ,  Head. 
Department  of  Petroleum  Engineering,  Lou- 
isiana St.ite  University 

Professor  Hamilton  M.  Johnson.  Chairman. 
Department  of  Geology,  Tiilane  University. 

Mr  William  R  Lorman,  Naval  Civil  Engi- 
neering Laboratory. 

Dr.  Gordon  MacDonald.  Vice  Chancellor  for 
Re6e«tfch  and  Graduate  Affairs,  Ualversity  of 
California.  Santa  Barbara 

Mr  Rosa  McCllntock.  Pluor  Corporation 

Dr.  Henry  W  Menard.  Scrlpps  Institution 
of  Oceanography 

Dr  Carl  H  Savlt.  Western  Geophysical 
Company  of  America. 

OST  Staff:  Dr  John  S  Stelnhart.  Mr  How- 
ard H.  Eckles.  Dr  David  A.  Adams  (Marine 
Science  Council). 

Memorandum  por  the  President, 
Mat  27.   1969 
(By  Lee  A.  DuBridge) 
Subject:  Santa  Barbara  Oil  Problem. 
You  will  recall  that,  at  the  request  of  Sec- 
retary Hlckel.  you  authorized  me  to  establish 
an  expert  panel  to  examine  Into  the  current 
oil    drill    operations    In    the    Santa    Barbara 
Channel  and  to  recommend  such  actions,  par- 
ticularly on  the  part  of  the  Union  Oil  Com- 
pany  and   its  associated   companies,   which 
would: 

(a)  reduce  the  present  oil  seepage,  and 

(b)  give  maximum  poasiblUty  of  avoiding 
future  oU  spills. 

Our  panel  consulted  at  length  with  petro- 
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leum  engineers,  with  members  of  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey  and  other  experts  In  the 
field,  and  their  report  is  transnritted  here- 
with. 

The  panel  recognized  at  the  outset  that 
there  are  a  variety  of  different  procedures 
that  might  be  considered  ranging  from: 

(a)  Immediate  suspension  o(  all  oil  drill- 
ing and  pumping  operations  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Union  Oil  platform,  sealing  up  if 
possible  existing  leaks  and  abandoning  the 
operation  to: 

■^^  proceeding  to  pump  the  oil  as  rapidly 
as  possible  to  remove  the  oil  and  reduce  its 
pressure  and  thus  forever  prevent  future 
spillage. 

There  are.  of  course,  a  variety  of  intermedi- 
ate procedures  that  might  l>e  examined. 

The  panel  has  concluded  that  the  maxi- 
mum safety  would  be  attained  by  proceeding 
.approximately  in  accordance  with  alternative 
b.  Specifically,  they  recommend  that  suitable 
structures  be  placed  over  existing  leakage 
areas  so  the  oil  now  leaking  can  be  contained 
and  that  removal  of  the  oil  from  the  various 
layers  under  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel  be 
expedited  In  order  that  pressures  be  reduced 
which  force  the  oil  upward  Into  the  ocean, 
with  the  eventual  idea  of  removing  the  oil 
from  the  reservoir. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  all  of  these 
procedures  be  carried  out  under  careful  ex- 
pert supervision  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  especially  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey,  together  with  such  additional  experts 
as  are  needed  from  nongovernmental  sources. 

I  believe  the  OST  panel  has  carefully  con- 
sidered the  problem,  and  I  concur  with  their 
recommendation  and  believe  It  is  one  which 
will  reduce  to  a  minimum  current  and  future 
hazards  of  oil  leakage. 

This  report  Is  being  transmitted  to  Secre- 
tary Hlckel  for  his  approval  and  implementa- 
tion. I  suggest  also  that  the  report  be  released 
by  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology.  The 
attached  memorandum  is  lor  your  approval. 


WATER   POR   A   THIRSTY 
CONTINENT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
invite  attention  to  an  article  entitled 
•  Water  for  a  Thirsty  Continent"  which 
appeared  in  the  April  1969  issue  of  Irri- 
gation Age.  It  is  a  condensation  of  the 
■  Western  States  Water  Augmentation 
Concept"  by  Lewis  G.  Smith.  The  con- 
densation itself  was  prepared  by  Joe  H. 
Smith,  Jr. 

The  thesis  of  the  augmentation  con- 
cept is  that  the  greatest  challenge  facing 
the  country  today,  watenvise,  is  to  over- 
come the  scarcity  of  water  in  the  western 
part  of  the  U.ilted  States.  Its  conclusion 
15  that  we  must  work  together  to  bring 
water  from  water-rich  areas  like  North- 
western Canada  and  Alaska  to  the  United 
States. 

It  stresses  that  since  Canada  is  faced 
with  the  same  kind  of  water  problems 
as  the  United  States,  we  should  join 
hands  in  intercontinental  transfer  of 
water  so  we  can  assure  ample  supplies 
to  the  Southern  Canadian  provinces, 
where  water  is  short,  and  to  the  western 
half  of  the  United  States,  particularly 
the  southwestern  area,  where  we  will  be 
out  of  water  in  a  few  years  if  we  do  not 
find  some  way  to  augment  our  supply. 

As  Members  of  this  body  well  know, 
I  have  been  advocating  intercontinental 
transfer  of  water  from  areas  where  water 
is  surplus  and  can  be  harvested  on  a 
sustained-yield  basis,  to  areas  which 
stand  on  the  brink  of  a  water  famine 


through  proposals  such  as  the  Smith 
pltm  or  one  of  the  other  five  or  six  pro- 
posals including  one  called  the  North 
American  Water  and  Power  Alliance — 
NAWAPA.  The  Irrigation  Age  article 
makes  many  of  the  same  points  I  have 
made   over  and  over  again. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Water  for  a  Thirstt  Continent 
(By  Joe  H.  Smith  Jr.) 

If  many  parts  of  North  America  are  to 
reach  their  full  potential  in  supporting  fu- 
ture generations,  they  must  obtain  more 
water.  It  is  simple  as  that.  Unless  steps  sire 
taken  and  taken  fast,  to  shift  existing  sup- 
plies from  wet  to  dry  regions,  soon  there  will 
not  be  enough  water  or  food  to  provide  even 
creature  comforts. 

Man  Is  responsible  for  tbe  resources  placed 
In  his  trust,  and  he  can  discharge  this  re- 
sponsibility only  by  conserving  what  he  has 
now  and  planning  wisely  for  the  future.  Not 
only  Is  he  responsible  for  providing  basic 
food  and  fiber,  but  for  maintaining  the 
beauty  of  his  land — Its  mountains,  streams. 
lakes — and  valleys.  Water  is  the  key  to  a 
happy,  prosperous  future. 

Water  demands  In  the  future  depend  upon 
three  factors: 

(1)  Population: 

(2)  Average  water  consumption  per  per- 
son each  day;  and 

(3)  Proper  management  of  water,  both 
for  primary  use  and  recreation. 

Population  growth  figures  for  North  Amer- 
ica and  the  work!  are  staggering.  Where  will 
the  people  l>e  ih  20.  50,  or  200  years  from 
now?  Why  will  they  be  there?  Wherever  they 
are,  large  amounts  of  water  must  be  provided. 

In  1965.  1900  gallons  of  water  were  needed 
each  day  for  each  person  In  the  United 
States.  To  meet  Increasliig  critical  demands, 
water  will  have  to  be  reused  as  often  as  pos- 
sible. Probably  In  years  to  come,  water  will 
be  used  four  times  on  the  average. 

However,  whether  more  water  per  person 
will  be  needed  In  the  future  Is  only  a  guess. 
It  could  be  that  Inventions,  education  and  re- 
search will  make  It  possible  for  people  to  get 
along  with  less  water.  Where  the  centers  of 
population  are  located  In  the  year  2000,  for 
example,  will  have  an  effect  on  water  needs. 
But  for  present  studies,  facts  known  now  will 
be  used  as  a  basis  for  predicting  future  water 
needs  and  what  to  do  about  those  needs. 

Man  has  always  thought  of  water  first 
when  he  planned  a  move,  and  water  is  stlU 
the  magnet.  But  in  tbe  past,  when  popula- 
tion was  no  item,  there  was  plenty  of  water 
for  man  to  live  in  a  wider  range  of  choices. 
To  relieve  the  crowded  conditions  In  cities. 
however,  man  may  be  required  to  live  In 
places  he  once  passed  up  for  one  reason  or 
another,  because  of  climate,  lack  of  building 
materials  or  transportation.  But  wherever  he 
goes,  water  must  be  provided.  It  is  reasonable 
to  believe  that  many  of  the  more  thinly 
settled  reglohs  of  the  western  half  of  the  na- 
tion will  soon  become  the  newly  settled  parts 
of  tbe  country,  if  more  water  Is  obtained. 

Population  figures  now  prove  that  If  people 
continue  to  shift  from  one  area  to  another, 
as  they  have  since  1950,  much  of  America  will 
be  living  iir  the  western  states — Idaho,  Cali- 
fornia. Arizona,  Washington,  Oregon,  Colo- 
rado. Nevada  and  Utah.  And  some  of  these 
states  are  not  blessed  with  an  abundance  of 
water. 

The  greatest  challenge  today,  water-wise, 
is  tbe  need  to  overcome  the  scarcity  of  water 
la  the  western  half  of  the  United  States.  This 
half  of  the  country,  for  the  most  part,  de- 
pends upon  well  water  that  is  dwindling  fast. 
Imported  water  Is  the  only  answer  to  many 


rich  areas  in  America.  Water  cannot  be  im- 
ported unless  people  reason  with  one  another 
and  forget  petty  bickering  over  supplies  in 
western  streams  and  rivers. 

Canada  Is  faced  with  many  of  the  same 
kinds  of  water  problems  as  the  United  States. 
The  rich  wheat  regions  of  the  prairie  prov- 
itices  have  scant  rainfall,  as  compared  to 
other  sections  of  Canada — especially  the 
north  and  northwest.  The  prairie  provinces 
have  been  thought  of  as  the  future  home  for 
people  crowded  out  of  eastern  Canadian 
cities,  but  these  southernmost  regions  of 
western  Canada  will  eventually  need  more 
water  than  is  now  available.  Much  of  this 
can  be  solved  by  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  if  and  when  they 
will  work  together  to  bring  water  from  the 
"water  rich"  regions  of  northwestern  Canada. 
Part  of  this  water  could  be  channeled  into 
the  dry  provinces  and  some  of  it  could  be 
brought  into  western  United  States. 

Some  people  are  opposed  to  large  water 
importations  because  they  feel  that  nature 
is  Ijelng  disturbed.  But  nature  Is  disturbed 
constantly,  when  a  tree  Is  cut,  grass  Is 
mowed,  or  a  toilet  flushed.  Large  water  proj- 
ects could  Improve  upon  nature.  Lakes 
formed  by  dams,  for  example,  can  be  beau- 
tiful creations  and.  at  the  same  time,  pro- 
vide recreation,  irrigation  and  power.  Prob- 
ably the  time  will  soon  come  when  the  Ini- 
pKDrtation  of  large  amounts  of  water  will  be 
as  Important  to  our  welfare  as  national 
defense. 

Water  problems  In  any  particular  area  are 
national  problems  because  people  have  the 
freedom  In  America  to  move  where  they 
please.  Por  this  reason,  part  of  water  costs 
may  have  to  be  paid  by  a  national  financing 
program. 

Not  only  is  there  a  great  challenge  to  pro- 
vide water  for  western  America,  but  the  same 
is  true  on  the  mldwestern  plains — those 
states  north  of  the  Missouri  and  Ohio  Rivers. 
The  more  widely  these  problems  are  known. 
the  easier  it  will  become  to  do  something 
about  them.  All  water  problems  In  America 
.nre  of  national  concern,  not  Just  for  those 
who  are  running  out  of  water.  We  are  a 
union  of  states  and  in  this  all  important 
struggle  for -plenty  of  water,  we  must  act 
like  a  nation,  not  groups  with  different  in- 
tereits  and  personal  wishes. 

It  h.is  been  said  by  some  that  the  United 
?tat??  has  enou?h  water  for  the  "forseeble" 
future,  that  U.S.  consumption  of  water  is 
only  eight  percent  of  that  available.  If  this 
is  to  siv  that  onlv  better  management  is  the 
key  to  suffirlent  water,  something  Is  wrong. 
This  trend  of  thinking  Is  that  we  have  the 
water  plus  a  great  complex  of  pipelines, 
ditches,  dams  and  rivers  awaiting  our  needs. 
Unfortunately  this  Is  not  true.  Many  of  the 
17  western  statss — possibly  all  except  two 
or  three — are  now  short  of  water,  and  people 
are  flocking  Into  them  each  year  by  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands. 

With  these  facts  known,  the  United  SUtes 
and~Canada  can  Join  hands  to  help  all  con- 
cerned. Water  can  be  routed  from  the  far 
north  in  Canada,  down  to  their  dry  prairie 
provinces,  with  some  brought  into  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Canada  could  beneflt  from  the  U.S. 
dollars  spent  along  the  way,  through  hauling, 
materials,  manufacturing  and  road  building. 
Bridges  and  roads  needed  for  tbe  project 
could  be  used  in  many  ways  after  construc- 
tion is  finished.  Roads  would  lead  into  areas 
where  new  cities  could  be  built.  Recreation 
areas  such  as  the  world  has  never  seen  could 
be  built  at  minimum  cost  after  the  area  has 
been  opened  by  construction  crews. 

Statistics  show  that  water  requirements  for 
the  western  states,  not  counting  Washing- 
ton, Oregon  and  Idaho,  by  the  year  2000, 
win  be  roughly  80  million  acre  feet  annually. 
But  after  reuses  are  considered,  only  about 
40  million  acre  feet  will  have  to  be  imported. 
By  tbe  year  2217,  approximately  107  rnilUon 
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acr«  fMt  wlU  be  nc«d«d.  or  147  million  •en 
IvtX  mora  tkan  la  now  required. 

"ntras  thln^  m<ict  be  done  while  America 
U  waiting: 

(1)  ConBerye  exlatlng  suppllee  of  water  by 
any  meana: 

(3)  Encourage  people  to  go  when  sufficient 
water  U  now:  and 

(3)  Import  water  from  whatever  source 
possible  until  a  major,  final  plan  guarantees 
enough  water  from  now  on. 

The  great  High  Plains  are  now  In  des- 
perate need  of  water.  This  area  generally  ex- 
tends south  of  Nebraska,  east  of  the  Rocky 
ICountalns  and  runs  as  far  south  as  the  Rio 
Orande  River.  This  yast  sprawling  land,  once 
the  home  of  Indians  and  buffalo,  receives  gen- 
erally fewer  than  35  Inches  of  rainfall  each 
year.  But.  with  plenty  of  water.  It  Is  the  na- 
tion's greatest  potential  source  of  food  and 
flbar.  Not  only  that,  but  the  poaslbUlUes  of 
preplanned  communities,  built  around  the 
farming  Industry,  are  unlimited. 

The  High  Plains  are  supported  by  layers 
of  loose  silt  and  sand  and  gravel — some 
places  several  hundred  feet  thick — that  en- 
case one  of  the  world's  largest  underground 
watefi  tanks.  It's  a  tank  capable  of  holding 
.bilUoos.of  acre  feet  of  water.  This  forma- 
tion, laid  layer  upon  layer  through  the  cen- 
turies. Is  called  the  Ogallala. 

W.  D.  Johnson.  In  the  18a»-l£>00  Twenty 
Second  Annual  Report  of  the  U.S.  Geologi- 
cal Survey,  warned  against  pumping  water 
In  great  amounts  from  this  gigantic  basin, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  tank  would 
eventually  go  dry. 

Irrigation  has  thrived  In  this  area,  espe- 
cially south  of  the  Canadian  River  In  the 
Texas  Panhandle.  About  seven  million  acre 
feet  per  year  have  been  pumped  from  the 
ground  water.  Water  Is  replaced  In  the  same 
area  in  amounts  from  50  to  7S  thousand 
acre  feet  per  year,  and  this  la  offset  by  seep- 
age and  springs  at  the  edge  of  the  plains. 
Many  of  these  springs  form  the  head  of  Red, 
Braaos.  Colorado  and  Pecos  Rivers. 

If  a  new  source  of  water  could  be  brought 
onto  the  High  Plains,  water  seeping  down- 
ward Into  the  Ogallala  would  gradually  tend 
to  restore  the  fast  disappearing  water  table 
Then  water  gain  could  be  pumped  from  un- 
derground, and  springs  along  the  edge  of 
the  region  would  enliven  the  rivers  and  pro- 
vide more  water  for  down  stream  users.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  at  1967  rates  of 
pumping — seven  million  acre  feet  per  year 
on  the  High  Plains — present  supplies  will  last 
about  30  years. 

It  will  take  about  30  years  to  bring  water 
into  the  arid  regions  of  North  America.  Noth- 
ing else  can  save  the  High  Plains  and  let  it 
continue  to  be  one  of  the  world's  dependable 
food  producers.  It  is  especially  important 
that  this  area  be  kept  at  peak  production  In 
view  of  the  loss  to  urban  development  of 
some  25  million  acres  by  year  2000. 

High  Plains  people  know  what  Is  happen- 
ing to  them.  No  farmer  can  watch  his 
water  production  be  reduced  by  several 
tubes  each  year  without  giving  the  problem 
a  long  and  earnest  look.  Not  only  farmers, 
but  bankers  and  merchants  can  read  the 
"handwriting".  Steps  are  being  taken  to  do 
something  about  It.  such  as  having  Texas 
Included  in  plans  for  getting  water  from  the 
outside,  most  recently  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi  River.  Other  states  are  tak- 
ing similar  action. 

The  matter  of  fuels  for  the  future  are 
closely  connected  with  water.  Research  In- 
dicates that  rich  coal  deposits  in  Montana. 
North  and  South  Dakota,  Wyoming.  Utah. 
Colorado.  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  could  be 
utilized  to  supply  petroleum  products  that 
might  be  desperately  needed  In  our  jet  ex- 
panding civilization.  Processing  of  the  coal 
will  require  water.  Other  industries  con- 
nected with  such  projects  would  provide 
jobs  and  bring  In  enormous  sums  of  money 


to  the  areas.  Suggestions  ara  that  20  such 
converting  plants,  within  60  yean,  would 
require  atwut  ofM  mlUloo  acra  feet  at  water 
per  year. 

Many  people  in  many  places  have  tried  to 
decide  where  gigantic  amounts  at  water 
might  oome  from  to  quench  the  thlrat  o( 
America.  Some  of  the  areas  ara: 

(1)  Parts  of  BrttUh  Columbia,  the  Yukon 
and   Northwest   Territories   of    Canada; 

(2)  Lower  Columbia  River; 

(3)  Northern  flowing  waters  Into  James 
Bay  in  Canada:  and 

(4)  Water  from  the  Lower  Mississippi, 
which  might  be  pushed  uphill  westward  to 
the  high  plains  of  Texas  and  New  Mexico. 
Other  sources  are  cloud  seeding,  water  de- 
salting and  ptirlflcatlon  of  otherwise  unlit 
Inland  waters. 

Since  additional  water  will  be  needed  long 
before  major  importations  can  be  realized, 
all  possibilities  should  l>e  tried  to  relieve 
current  shortages  while  awaiting  the  "main 
line"  The  last  three  possibilities  mentioned, 
however,  offer  little  at  the  present  time. 
Take  desalting  for  example.  Hopes  for  a  fast 
and  economical  way  to  use  sea  water  were 
shattered  when  the  estimated  cost  of  such 
a  project  at  Bolsa  Island,  Calif.,  rose  from  an 
estimated  444  million  dollars  in  1965  to  an 
estimated  765  million  In  1968.  Considering 
that  this  plant  would  process  only  160  mil- 
lion gallons  per  day.  the  cost  would  be  too 
high.  For  enough  plants  to  produce  40  million 
acre  feet  of  water  per  year  estimated  needs 
of  the  17  western  states — the  cost  would  be 
135  billion  dolliu-s.  And  this  price  would  be 
at  shoreline.  Transportation  costs  Inland 
would  be  added. 

Cloud  seeding  offers  little  to  dry  areas. 
Estimates  are  that  man  agitated  clouds  In- 
crease rainfall  by  approximately  16  percent 
and  that  Is  In  the  more  rainy  areas  like 
mountains  and  humid  coastal  regions.  No 
amount  of  cloud  seeding  is  going  to  do  much 
for  the  deserts.  Atmospheric  disturbances  by 
artificial  means  might  help  some,  but  can- 
not be  considered  as  a  means  of  providing 
a  great  deal  of  water — certainly  not  In 
amounts  needed. 

The  Mississippi  River  Is  being  considered 
by  the  Texas  Water  Plan  as  a  water  source, 
especially  for  Texas.  New  Mexico  and  Okla- 
homa. But  the  Mississippi  floats  large  boats 
and  barges  almost  from  end  to  end,  and 
about  the  only  hope  for  the  dry  southwest- 
ern states  to  get  water  from  it  would  be  be- 
low New  Orleans.  Just  before  it  empties  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

One  problem  facing  Mississippi  River  plan- 
ners, aside  from  politics,  is  silt  that  will  ac- 
cumulate in  storage  lakes  while  awaiting  to 
be  pumped  westward.  Most  of  the  transport- 
ed water  would  be  taken  at  times  when  the 
^It  content  would  be  at  Its  highest.  And  the 
water,  because  of  upstream  pollution,  would 
have  to  be  cleaned  before  it  could  be  used 
for  human  consumption.  Many  problems 
must  be  solved  in  considering  Mississippi 
River  water — financing,  cooperation  by 
states,  storage  facilities  on  the  plains  after 
water  Is  brought  In  and  many  others.  But 
water  from  the  Mississippi  is  a  definite  pos- 
sibility. 

Engineers  in  Canada  believe  that  streams 
fiowing  ncM'thward  into  James  Bay,  a  large 
southern  part  of  Hudson  Bay.  are  a  good 
source  of  water  for  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  Proposals  are  to  route  the  water 
through  the  Great  Lakes.  About  36  million 
acre  feet  annually  would  be  available  under 
this  plan.  Several  plans  have  been  advanced 
to  keep  proper  levels  in  the  Great  Lakes.  But 
some  authorities  point  out  that  because  of 
weather  coodltlons  relating  to  natural  rain- 
fall, the  Lakes  could  create  flooding  problems 
hard  to  control.  It  has  also  been  mentioned 
that  because  of  the  great  surface  area  of 
the  Lakes,  combined  with  the  small  outlets, 
it  would  be  unwise  to  consider  adding  water 


to  them,  unless  an  equal  amount  Is  with- 
drawn. There  would  be  few  problems,  though, 
for  water  to  pass  through  the  Great  Lakes  to 
gathering  systems  outside. 

Another  tremendous  source  of  water  for 
the  arid  regions  of  North  America  and  Canada 
are  the  Northwestern  Territories.  Southern 
Canadian  provinces  are  in  need  of  water.  The 
Canadians  are  thinking  of  the  great  mass  of 
water  flowing  into  the  Arctic  Ocean  through 
regions  hardly  used  by  man  at  all.  They  see 
the  need  to  bring  this  water  Into  their  own 
prairies,  and  at  the  same  time  they  realize 
the  great  benefits  of  selling  their  siirpliu 
to  the  United  States.  Canada  could  benefit 
several  ways  from  such  a  program.  A  constant 
supply  of  money  would  flow  Into  their  treas- 
ury azid  this  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
paying  for  their  own  syston.  Arctic  waters 
brought  down  the  Rocky  Mountain  Trench, 
in  eastern  Columbia,  could  create  a  960-mlle 
long  boating  and  recreational  area  that  would 
be  among  the  most  beautiful  on  earth.  Large 
tracts  of  land  In  Southern  Arizona  could  be 
leased  to  Canadians,  allowing  them  a  two 
season  farming  operation. 

Nations  are  generally  not  opposed  to  shar- 
ing with  others  their  minerals,  oils  or  woods, 
but  with  water  it  is  a  different  matter.  And 
water  generally  is  a  renewable  resource.  One 
reason  for  this  Is  that  electricity,  for  ex- 
ample, can  be  stopped  immediately,  or  car- 
riers carrying  materials  can  be  halted.  But 
when  large  land  areas  begin  to  use  imported 
water,  that  source  must  not  be  stopped.  Too 
much  dei>ends  on  It.  Because  of  tremendous 
costs  Involved  with  Imported  water,  areas 
should  not  be  allowed  to  grow  If  there  is 
any  chance  for  a  "water  cut-off".  Therefore, 
any  water  Imports  from  Canada  must  be 
guaranteed. 

llie  richest  source  of  fresh  water  In  the 
Canadian  northwest  is  the  Mackenzie  River, 
virtually  a  water  wall  that  flows  out  of  Great 
Slave  Lake,  runs  about  750  miles  northwest 
and  empties  Into  Beaufort  Sea.  flanking  the 
Arctic.  Water  discharge  rate  at  that  point  is 
about  325  million  acre  feet  of  water  an- 
nually. Including  60  million  acre  feet  each 
year  emptied  Into  the  Mackenzie  by  the 
Llard  River.  This  junction  Is  at  Fort  Simp- 
son, .about  150  miles  northwest  of  Great 
Slave  Lake.  Probably  this  river  system,  so 
far  from  civilization,  will  prove  to  be  one 
most  acceptable  to  the  Canadians  for  di- 
verting water  southward. 

A  west-wide  North  American  water  and 
collection  system  Is  outlined  by  Lewis  G. 
Smith,  water  resource  engineer,  who  believes 
that  the  project  will  form  the  most  efficient 
water  system  possible  with  the  least  amount 
of  money,  with  new  water  supplied  to  all  of 
the  areas  of  Impending  need.  It  will  serve 
the  areas  with  the  greatest  present  needs  ns 
well  as  those  with  potential  needs  In  the  fu- 
ture. Smith  gives  attention  to  the  fading 
water  levels  In  the  Pacific  Southwest,  the 
High  Plains  of  Texas,  and  Oklahoma,  Colo- 
rado. Kansas  and  Nebraska. 

The  guide  used  In  locating  the  proposed 
aqueduct  lines  was  a  climate-income  zone 
map  of  all  Inigable  areas  in  the  west;  it 
was  made  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion. The  map  Indicates  those  lands  suitable 
for  irrigation.  If  water  were  obtained.  Theeo 
same  lands  appear  to  be  the  more  deelrabie 
under  several  kinds  of  economic  activity. 
The  land  is  generally  level,  with  no  moun- 
tains, badlands  or  deserts. 

Recreation,  once  considered  a  side  Issue  in 
water  planning,  could  be  an  Important  fac- 
tor all  along  the  route  and  could  help  r>ay  a 
large  part  of  the  bill. 

Generally,  the  aqueducts  would  be  routed 
to  serve  the  desired  areas  by  the  most  direct 
means,  which  would  In  some  cases,  mean 
enlarging  natural  stream  channels.  Overland 
open  canals  would  be  used  when  advisable, 
and  siphons  would  cross  canyons  and  river 
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valleys.  A  series  of  pumping  stations,  lifts 
Mid  drops  would  be  used. 

Lakes  and  reservoirs  along  the  route  would 
provide  "water  banks"  to  be  drawn  upon 
during  peak  pumping  seasons,  or  furnish 
places  to  empty  the  line  In  case  of  trouble, 
without  causing  flooding  and  loes  of  water, 
nnderground  lines  would  be  used  In  areas 
where  pollution  might  be  a  problem. 

"Toward  a  National  Water  Plan",  prepared 
by  Lewis  G.  Smith,  cites  the  more  abundant 
Mackenzie  River  source  as  the  beet  for  bring- 
ing water  southward  for  the  Canadian  prai- 
ries and  the  Western  United  States.  Through 
s  network  of  natural  streams  and  dams  and 
pumps,  the  water  would  move  south  through 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Trench.  The  Trench  Is 
s  long,  distinct  narrow  valley  cut  by  the 
upper  reaches  of  Fraser.  Peace.  Columbia  and 
Kottenay  Rivers.  The  low  divides  &ei>aratlng 
these  streams  could  be  channeled  to  allow 
the  continued  flow  of  water  for  about  960 
miles  to  the  United  States-Canadian  border. 

Arctic  water  tagged  for  the  prairie  prov- 
inces of  Canada  would  be  carried  eastward 
through  Peace  River,  then  introduced  into 
an  exchange  system  serving  the  prairie  areas. 
At  the  upper  end  of  Columbia  River,  water 
would  pass  through  Columbia  Lake  and  cross 
a  low  divide  at  Canal  Flats  into  the  Kottenay. 
After  a  free  fall  down  the  Kottenay  into  the 
reservoir  behind  Llbby  Dam,  water  would  be 
lifted  to  a  canal  moving  south  across  the 
Canadian-United  States  boundary  near 
Rooevllle  in  Canada. 

Water  to  be  used  in  western  United  States 
would  move  through  Northwestern  Montana, 
cut  southeast  along  the  north  side  of  Flat- 
head Lake,  move  on  south  through  Swan 
Valley  and  finally,  after  a  few  twists  and 
turns,  be  stored  in  Centennial  Valley  of 
southern  Montana.  It  Is  a  natural  basin  at 
7000  feet  elevation  that  will  hold  approxi- 
mately 50  million  acre  feet  of  water.  Prom 
which  the  distributing  system  for  western 
America  would  take  off. 

Lewis  G.  Smith  makes  this  comment  re- 
garding his  concept.  "I  believe  that  works  of 
this  type  and  scoi>e  will  do  more  to  improve 
the  quality  of  living  for  man  on  this  earth 
than  exploration  of  the  moon  and  other 
planets.  High  on  the  national  priority  list  Is 
the  need  to  Improve  our  large  city  environ- 
ments, and  even  to  build  new  ones.  More 
water  will,  of  course,  be  basic  for  such  an  ob- 
jective. The  future  is  never  made  by  people 
of  the  future:  It  la  always  shaped  by  those 
w-ho  go  before.  Will  this  generation  fulfill  Its 
obligations  to  mankind  wisely?'* 


ONE  HUNDREDTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
COMPLETION  OF  TRANSCONTI- 
NENTAL RAILROAD 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  all  Ameri- 
cans shared  a  moment  of  history  at 
Promontory,  Utah,  on  May  10,  1969.  That 
date  commemorated  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  the  completion  of  the  transcon- 
tinental railroad  that  Joined  together 
this  great  Nation  East  and  West. 

Thousands  were  present  at  the  re- 
enactment  of  the  driving  of  the  golden 
spike  and  in  that  number  were  repre- 
sentatives from  the  16  Latin  American 
countries  participating  in  the  Partners 
of  the  Alliance  program.  They  had  been 
especially  invited  by  the  Centenrdal 
Commission  to  attend  the  ceremony  at 
Promontory.  The  fourth  Inter-American 
Conference  of  the  Partners  of  the  Al- 
liance commenced  on  May  10,  1969,  in 
Salt  lAke  City,  Utah. 

The  cochairman  of  the  conference. 
Dr.  Edgar  Barbosa  Ribas,  of  Brazil,  at 
the  opening  plenary  session,  delivered  a 


moving  address  which  paid  tribute  to 
the  pioneers  who  settled  in  Utah  and 
he  drew  a  vivid  psirallel  to  their  efforts 
a  century  ago  and  the  volunteer  pio- 
neering efforts  that  the  citizens  of  the 
Americas  are  making  today  through  the 
Partners  of  the  Alliance  program. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  time- 
liness of  building  strong  relationships 
within  this  hemisphere,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Ribas 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Speech  Deuverkd  bt  Dr.  Edoab  Babbos*  Ribas 

A  little  more  than  a  century  ago,  a  group 
of  men  and  women  settled  down  In  this 
region. 

They  did  not  come  In  search  of  gold,  since 
there  was  not  enough  gold  in  the  world  to 
compensate  for  their  suffering.  They  were 
only  anxious  for  a  place  where  they  could 
live  In  peace. 

There  was  not  time  to  recall  the  weariness 
of  the  trip  nor  to  comment  on  the  past. 

Only  the  present  and  only  the  future  ex- 
isted. 

The  pioneers  came  here  to  stay  and  did 
so.  Many  of  their  grand  children  are  present 
at  this  assembly. 

Having  taken  possession  of  the  land,  they 
occupied  themselves  with  the  planting. 

But,  not  only  the  soil  was  generous  to  the 
seed  which  germinated  easily  Into  the  grain 
that  nourished  the  body. 

The  sub-soil  was  full  of  riches  waiting  to 
be  mined. 

In  addition,  the  beauty  of  the  mountains 
and  the  extenslveness  of  the  blue  sky  fur- 
nished the  necessary  stimtilus  for  medita- 
tion. 

But,  they  lived  Isolated. 

Isolated,  although  knowing  that  beyond 
the  horizon  lay  markets  for  their  products 
and  the  promise  of  articles  not  produced 
locally. 

It  was  necessary  to  conquer  the  mountain 
barrier. 

It  was  necessary  to  avoid  the  great  adven- 
ture of  the  Importation  of  machinery  from 
Chicago,  which  had  to  descend  the  length 
of  the  continent,  go  around  Cape  Horn  and 
up  to  California,  and  from  there,  be  trans- 
shipped to  Utah. 

More  practical  routes  were  necessary  which 
would  avoid  the  delays  In  Nebraska  which  ex- 
tended for  an  entire  winter  until  the  frozen 
roads  were  re-opened. 

The  railroad  was  the  big  solution.  It  was 
helping  In  the  conquest  of  territories  and 
the  establishing  of  the  frontiers,  and,  above 
all.  It  agreed  with  the  motto  of  the  new 
region:  Industry. 

The  railroad  builders  working  toward  the 
west  came  from  Missouri,  and  those  working 
eastwardly,  came  from  California. 

On  May  10.  1869,  they  met  at  Promontory 
Point. 

To  celebrate  the  meeting  of  East  and  West 
and  the  end  of  Isolation,  a  gold  spike  was 
driven  Into  the  last  tie. 

Today,  exactly  one  hundred  years  latec, 
we  are  symbolically  carrying  out  a  similar 
deed. 

Ambassadors  from  Latin  countries  have 
come  here  with  the  object  of  materializing 
once  and  for  all  the  Joining  of  North  and 
South. 

We  are  also  pioneers. 

We  idertlfy  with  countries  the  size  of 
continents,  regions  which  tintll  recently  were 
separated  by  mountains  of  non-comprehen- 
sion, by  lakes  of  ignorance,  and  by  valleys 
of  misunderstanding. 

Our  ideas,  until  a  short  time  ago,  had  to 
go  through  large  distances  In  time  and  space, 


and  when  they  reached  thalr  destination, 
either  had  lost  the  opportunity  or  were  badly 
Interpreted. 

Today,  we  have  new  hope. 

In  this  land  of  pioneering,  we  desire  to 
put  not  a  gold  spike  to  mark  the  end  of  an 
era.  but  a  symbolic  spike  of  hope  to  Identify 
the  beginning  of  a  better  tmderstandlng 
among  us. 

And,  In  order  that  there  may  be  better  un- 
derstanding, that  there  may  be  better  com- 
prehension and  joint  and  constructive  work, 
it  is  necessary  to  say  something  more. 

We  would  like,  for  this  reason,  to  comple- 
ment here  the  concept  of  the  four  freedoms 
expounded  by  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  In 
January,  1941 : 

Freedom  of  speech  and  expression. 

Freedom  of  every  person  to  worship  God 
in  his  own  way. 

Freedom  from  want. 

Freedom  from  fear. 

We  would  do  this,  adding  to  the  four  free- 
doms, one  right: 

"The  Right  to  be  Heard". 

How  many  times  have  we  forgotten  this! 
It  is  so  common  to  think  that  which  we 
judge  to  be  the  right  thing  for  others  Is 
really  the  right  thing. 

It  is  also  common  for  us  to  imagine  that 
our  solutions  are  the  best  way  to  solve  the 
problems  of  others. 

If  we  could  simply  listen  to  the  other 
side  before  we  make  decisions! 

Even  though  we  do  not  agree  with  what 
they  say,  let  us  let  them  speak.  It  Is  thus 
better  than  to  suffocate  in  silence  an  opinion 
that  could  be  useful. 

If  we  do  this,  our  work  will  not  be  incom- 
plete nor  will  It  provoke  disenchantment  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  participation. 

If  this  Is  common  In  human  relations, 
why  would  it  not  be  so  among  nations? 

We  all  know  it  has  been  this  way  through 
the  times. 

Now  things  are  beginning  to  change. 

For  the  first  time,  the  man  of  the  South 
is  being  heard  and  even  consulted. 

We  are  waiting  for  the  visit  of  an  Amer- 
ican representative  for  the  first  time — Nelson 
Rockefeller — who  does  not  Intend  to  tell  us 
how  to  do  things,  but  "how  they  can  be 
done",  as  President  Richard  Nixon  said  at 
the  Organization  of  American  States, 

Beyond  any  doubt,  this  Is  a  good 
beginning. 

We,  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance,  are 
ready  to  receive  the  formula  already  and 
participating  In  Its  elaboration. 

And  this  gives  us  dignity,  makes  us  feel 
useful  and  productive. 

We  are  able  to  say  yes  when  we  really 
want  to  say  yes.  and  no,  when  we  really  want 
to  say  no. 

That  Is  the  basis  of  sincerity. 

And,  whoever  Is  sincere  can  be  a  good 
friend  and  a  good  partner. 

It  Is  necessary  at  this  time,  that  on  agree- 
ing with  this,  we  assume  an  attitude  In 
relation  to  the  program  of  the  Partners  of 
the  Alliance. 

A  program  like  this  caimdt  and  should  not 
Interest  only  a  few  thousand  persons  In  the 
three  Americas. 

We  do  not  have  the  right  and  cannot 
have  the  pretension  of  being  here  represent- 
ing the  277  million  North  Americans,  or  the 
22  million  Central  Americans,  or  the  172 
million  South  Americans. 

This  program  should  and  has  to  be  ampli- 
fied. 

Amplified  In  such  a  way  that  our  moun- 
tains and  lakes  and  valleys  be  crossed  by 
common  sense  that  makes  us  understand, 
that  basically  we  are  aU  equal! 

The  differences  that  exist  among  \is  were 
not  bom  with  us;  they  were  created  by  us. 

They  are  the  product  either  of  ignorance, 
or  of  disease,  or  of  misery,  acting  Independ- 
ently or  together. 
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It  U  Um«  to  finish  with  theoe  modem 
Horaemen  of  tbe  ApocAlypae. 

And.  to  do  tbls,  not  much  Is  necessary. 
It  Is  enough  for  us  to  converse  on  equal 
terms  and  we  will  alreftdy  be  beginning  to 
solve  our  problems. 

The  Partners  can  do  this. 

However,  it  Is  necessary  to  amplify  the 
program. 

We  can  Interest  the  good  man;  we  can 
Interest  ((ovemments  and  leaders.  By  inter- 
esting everybody,  we  will  be  taking  the  Initial 
steps  toward  better  understanding. 

And,  If  we  do  this,  we  can  return  to  o\ir 
countries  and  say,  "We  were  In  Salt  Lake 
City,  leaving  there  a  seed  that  signifies  a 
better  future  for  all  of  us". 

Only   then  will  we  be  able  to  rest. 

Because  pioneers  only  rest  when  the  high- 
ways have  been  opened  up,  the  land  cultl- 
vated,  and  the  home  built  I 


AEROSPACE  RESEARCH  AND  DE- 
VELOPMENT AND  SOCIAL  PRO- 
GRAMS 

Mr.  MOSS  Mr.  President,  on  May  15. 
W6e, -Mr.  Robert  L.  Marquardt.  group 
vice  president  for  economic  development 
operations  of  the  Thiokol  Chemical  Corp., 
delivered  an  address  before  the  Avia- 
tion Space  Writers  Association  meeting 
In  Dajrton.  Ohio.  The  title  of  his  speech 
was  'Aerospace  R.  k  D.  and  Social  Pro- 
grams." 

Mr,  Marquardt  is  a  "graduate  "  of  the 
aerospace  industry  He  functioned  in  this 
capacity  most  successfully  for  Thiokol 
before  he  took  on  the  social  programs  to 
which  this  great  company  has  turned  its 
attention.*  Mr.  Marquardt  was  uncom- 
monly successful  both  as  an  aerospace 
man  and  now  as  an  administrator  in  the 
social  programs  fleld.  His  observations 
along  this  line  are  particularly  pene- 
trating. We  In  Utah  have  noted  the  great 
success  with  which  he  is  directing  the 
Urban  Job  Corps  Center  at  Clearfield. 
Utah.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
most  excellent  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Aerospace    R.    it    D.    and    Social    Peoceams 
(An  address  to  Aviatlon/Space  Writers  As- 
sociation, by  Robert  L.  Marquardt) 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman.  Ladles,  gentle- 
men, and  guests.  I  don't  think  I  will  violate 
any  traditions  of  a  luncheon  speaker  If  I  start 
,by  telling  you  how  pleased  I  am  to  be  here. 

But  this  is  not  only  because  I  am  gratified 
by  your  Invitation.  Tour  meeting  here  this 
week  has  afforded  me  the  opportunity  for  a 
double  reunion.  As  a  veteran  of  the  Aero- 
space Industry — or.  If  you  will  allow  It,  a 
graduate — I  have  enjoyed  meeting  again  with 
some  old  friends  and  eavesdropping  on  In- 
dustry <  government  talk.  It  has  been  espe- 
cially pleasant  to  chat  with  some  of  the  Jour- 
nalists who  keep  a  sharp  and  critical  watch 
on  the  faults  and  fallings  of  our  Industry,  as 
well  as  on  our  accomplishments. 

In  addition,  any  meeting  In  Dayton  Is  a 
reunion  for  me.  My  first  after-college  Job 
was  right  here  at  Wright-Patterson  with 
R  Jc  D.  And  It  was  here  that  I  moved  over 
to  the  Industrial  side  of  the  famous  military 
Industrial  complex  by  Joining  Thiokol  Chem- 
ical Corporation. 

WhUe  I  am  sUU  associated  with  Thiokol, 
for  the  last  three  years  I  have  led  the  com- 
pany's considerable  activities  In  the  socioeco- 
nomic fleld,  so  I  speak  to  you  today  from 


the  perspective  of  an  aerospace  man  who  Is 
deeply  committed  to  the  solution  of  pressing 
social  problems. 

I  cannot,  however,  accept  the  Increasingly 
widespread  belief  that  progress  In  aerospace 
Is  necessarily  In  conflict  with  progress  In  the 
war  on  poverty  or  In  solving  other  social  Ills. 
We  are  told  more  and  more  often  that  ova 
Industry  (by  'our  Industry"  I  mean  aero- 
space) Is  distorting  national  priorities.  The 
accusation  has  an  appealing  sound,  but  I  am 
not  sure  it  has  much  more  than  that. 

Por  one  thing  It  Is  based  on  the  notion  that 
all  the  money  that  we  spend  on  defense  and 
space  must  be  subtracted  from  what  we  can 
spend  on  other  needed  projects.  And  vice 
versa. 

These  altematUee.  however,  do  not  accu- 
rately picture  the  real  situation.  The  main 
weaknees  of  the  argument  in  my  view.  Is 
that  it  overlooics  the  creative  role  that  ex- 
penditures on  both  &pace  and  social  programs 
play  In  generating  more  resources  than  they 
consume. 

The  other  day  an  economist  who  manages 
nearly  %2  billion  worth  of  InvestmenU  for  a 
group  of  mutual  funds  went  on  record  with 
\  forecast  of  full  employment  over  the  next 
decade  Why  this  rosy  outlook?  Why  would 
he  bet  a  52  billion  portfolio  on  this  cheerful 
prognosis.'  Largely,  he  believes,  because  our 
economy  will  be  able  to  exploit  the  develop- 
ments of  Aeroepace  technology  and  R&D. 

But  while  Aerospace  technology — and  Its 
fallout — will  be  creating  much  of  the  wealth 
we  need  to  attack  social  Ills,  it  does  not 
follow  that  social  programs  will  simply  con- 
sume that  wealth.  Let  me  take  a  moment  out 
to  give  you  an  example  and  a  few  figures 

I  mentioned  that  my  company  Is  Involved 
In  socioeconomic  programs.  Among  these  are 
an  Urban  Mens  Job  Corps  Center  at  Clear- 
field. Utah:  the  Para-Profession*l  Institute 
in  Ut*h:  an  Employment  Training  Center 
for  Indian  families,  at  Roswell,  New  Mexico: 
start  up  of  new  planu  In  urban  ghettos  and 
In  rural  areas  for  hiring  the  hard  core  unem- 
ployed; supporting  HUD  In  home  occupancy 
training  and  new  low  cost  building  mate- 
rials: managing  the  Indian  Police  Academy 
and  ntmierous  other  programs. 

The  role  of  these  projects — to  different 
degrees — Is  to  help  men  and  women  who 
have  suffered  social,  economic,  or  educational 
deprivation  We  do  this  by  assisting  them  in 
making  social  and  personal  adjustments,  fill- 
ing In  educational  and  health  gaps,  provid- 
ing vocational  training,  and  helping  In  other 
ways  to  equip  them  for  more  fniltful  and 
productive  lives. 

When  they  come  to  us,  most  enrollees 
are  unmotivated  as  well  as  undereducated: 
a  majority  come  from  backgrounds  of  bro- 
ken homes  and  welfare  support.  The  prog- 
nosU.  for  most,  is  a  dismal  lifetime  of  the 
same  and  the  great  probability  that  their 
offspring  will  be  equally  alienated,  deprived, 
and  economically  unproductive. 

In  less  than  three  years.  ThloJcol's  learning 
centers  alone  have  placed  more  than  6.000 
"hard  core  unemployablee"  In  pretty  good 
Jobs.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  most  of 
them — not  all,  imfortunately — will  acquire 
the  habit  of  working  and  that  this  will  re- 
place the  previous  habit  of  not  working. 

Now,  if  you  assume  the  minimum  sUrting 
wage  rate  of  tLSO  an  hour,  each  working 
individual  will  earn  over  $3,700  a  year.  If 
these  6.000  trainees  remain  at  the  starting 
wage  level  to  age  0fi,  their  income  will  be 
approximately  $1  billion. 

The  alternative?  Welfare  payments  of 
S60,000  to  •100,000  per  person  to  age  88.  Por 
these  6.000  people,  that  would  add  up  to  $430 
million  of  welfars. 

The  figures,  of  course,  are  subject  to  a  lot 
of  correction.  Some  trainees,  we  know.  Just 
won't  make  It  and  will  drop  out  again.  But 
on  the  other  side  we  are  currently  placing 
an  additional  300  enrollees  a  month  from  our 


various  programs  and  we  know  that  most  of 
our  placements  will  work  up  to  better  in- 
comes. Indeed,  many  are  now  starting  at 
considerably  higher  rates,  and  the  least  of 
my  problems  at  the  moment  Is  finding  good 
Jobs  for  our  graduates. 

But  even  discounting  growth  of  earnings. 
the  Government's  Investment  of  some  $2,700 
in  a  Job  placement,  for  example,  is  repaid 
every  five  years  in  welfare  savings  and  taxes 
on  Incomes. 

I  therefore  can't  buy  the  argument  that 
our  society  cannot  afford  this  expenditure 
because  of  Viet  Nam,  "distorted  priorities." 
or  any  other  reason.  Humanity  and  socUl 
consciousness  aside,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
think  of  a  more  profitable  or  cost  effective 
Investment  of  public  funds. 

Perhaps  all  this  sounds  like  a  digression  I 
prefer  to  think  of  it  as  a  slightly  roundabout 
approach  to  my  subject  for  this  afternoon: 
The  R  dc  D  Oap. 

I  tise  the  term  R&D  Oap  to  express  a  con- 
cern for  some  of  the  things  that  are  act 
being  done  today  and  for  what  this  may  mean 
for  tomorrow.  But  as  you  may  have  gathered. 
my  concern  is  not  entirely  critical.  It  1? 
mixed,  rather,  with  a  large  measure  of  pride 
I  referred  to  myself  a  few  moments  ago  as 
a  graduate  of  the  Aerospace  Industry.  I  want 
to  assure  you  right  now  that  I  am  proud  of 
my  alma  mater,  although,  like  a  few  others 
It  has  come  In  for  a  few  knoclcs  lately 

Given  the  premise  that  there  can  be  no 
security  In  our  troubled  world  un'.ess  we 
have  a  credible  power  to  survive  any  attack 
and  retaliate  against  any  attacker,  our  in- 
dustry must  l>e  credited  with  a  towering  con- 
tribution to  the  defense  of  America  and  of 
the  free  world. 

Against  this  contribution  I  don't  think  .ve 
have  to  feel  excessively  humble  about  ac- 
knowledging that  we  have  made  mistakes 
Our  critics  never  fall  to  remind  us  that  we 
have  been  wrong  in  some  of  our  forecasts, 
timetables.  budgeU  and  technical  develop- 
ments. If  it  is  any  comfort  to  them,  let  me 
say  now  that  we  will  make  more  mistakes  in 
the  future. 

But,  I  would  suggest  that  one  of  the  great- 
est contributions  of  our  technology  lies  pre- 
cisely m  this:  We  have  given  the  world  a  new 
systems  approach  that  allows  meaningftii  de- 
cisions to  be  made  not  Just  fcj  today,  nor 
even  for  tomorrow,  but  for  ten  years  or  more 
In  the  future. 

Most  people,  of  course,  can  be  a  lot  smarter 
about  solving  problems  of  the  past  than  those 
of  the  future.  Even  the  beet  systems  ap- 
proach can  only  allow  for — but  cannot  elim- 
inate— new  circumstances,  changes  that  may 
or  may  not  occur,  unexpected  discoveries,  or 
research  programs  that  do  not  pan  out.  But 
even  if  you  make  no  allowances  for  these 
hazards.  I  think  It  is  fair  to  say  that  our 
technologists  have  been  spectacularly^-even 
unbelievably — right,  far  more  often  than 
they  have  been  wrong. 

In  1961  President  Keimedy  boldly  promised 
that  Americans  would  land  on  the  moon 
within  this  decade.  This  year  Aerospace  tech- 
nology wu;  fulfill  his  promise  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  hardware  and  a  good 
deal  of  the  needed  knowledge  did  not  exist 
when  the  President  spoke. 

Our  Industry  has  helped  to  redeem  a  num- 
ber of  other  "impossible"  promises  under 
equally  "Impossible"  schedules.  Development 
of  the  Mlnuteman  was  one  that  I  remember 
with  particular  pride  since  I  had  the  privilege 
of  worlUng  on  it.  The  Polaris  Is  another  In- 
dustry blue  ribbon.  And  the  list  could  go  on 
and  on. 

The  significance  of  such  tightly  schedule<l 
accomplishments  has  been  completely  over- 
looked by  our  critics  and  even  by  some  of  our 
friends.  I  think  it  may  yet  turn  out  that  the 
greatest  achievement  of  Aerospace  technology 
lies  Tiot  In  the  conquest  of  space  but  In  the 
conquest  of  time. 
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The  Instrument  of  that  conquest,  as  I  have 
already  Indicated,  is  system  technology  the 
unique  management  approach  forecast  In  the 
famous  Von  Neumann  report  and  Imple- 
mented by  General  Bernard  Schriever  in 
bringing  much  of  our  missile  arsenal  into 
being.  It  consists,  essentially,  of  Identifying 
all  the  elements  of  a  large  and  complex  prob- 
lem (or  as  many  of  them  as  possible)  and 
then  parceling  them  out  for  coordinated  and 
concurrent  solutions.  It  makes  use  of  what- 
ever organizations  or  Individuals  seem  best 
qualified  to  yield  the  necessary  answers  and 
to  put  the  right  equipment  In  the  right 
place  at  the  right  time. 

There  are  a  numljer  of  advantages  In  utiliz- 
ing a  wide  range  of  talents,  wherever  they 
may  be  found — in  government,  in  public  and 
private  Institutions,  or  In  private  Industry. 
Not  the  least  of  the  advanUges  is  that  this 
technique  make  It  possible  to  exploit  exist- 
ing knowledge  and  tradition  without  being 
restricted  by  them.  And  because  each  con- 
tributor approaches  a  defined  aspect  of  the 
problem  in  conventional  and  unconventional 
ways,  work  can  move  forward — even  on  pac- 
ing items — in  broad  and  tlme-compresslng 
waves. 

This  important  fallout  of  aerospace,  the 
ability  to  analyze  complex  missions,  line  up 
problems  to  be  solved  years  In  advance,  and 
then  to  program  the  solutions,  is  almost  as 
Important  as  the  solutions  themselves. 

And  it  is  paying  off.  Industry  and  Govern- 
ment have  been  applying  these  management 
methods  to  a  wide  range  of  non-aerospace 
problems.  It  Is  not  surprising  to  me  that 
aerospace  companies  have  either  taken  the 
lead  or  made  Important  contributions  in  med- 
icine and  medical  technology,  in  hospital  sys- 
tems, m  environmental  health  and  pollution 
controls.  In  weather  forecasting  and  In 
weather  modification.  In  developing  new  edu- 
cational concepts  and  new  teaching  equip- 
ment, in  transportation,  In  housing,  and  in 
developing  and  exploiting  new  food  resources. 
In  two  'f  the  largest  challenges  that  face 
our  society,  I  confidently  expect  to  see  ever- 
increasing  Involvement  of  the  systems  and 
technologies  that  have  grown  out  of  the  aero- 
space complex.  One  of  these  is  that  bewilder- 
ing cluster  of  unsolvable  problems  that  we 
call  the  urban  crlsee,  the  other  Is  the  next 
great  frontier  for  science  and  business — the 
oceans  of  the  world. 

Similarities  between  oceanographlc  and 
space  research  are  pretty  obvious.  At  this 
stage  they  Involve  comparable  environments 
and  hazards  and  are  even  alike  In  the  way 
vast  complexes  of  systems  and  people  con- 
verge and  focus  dramatically  on  manned 
missions.  Scott  Carpenter,  who  switched  from 
astronaut  to  aquanaut  symbolizes  much  of 
this  commonality. 

It  is  In  areas  like  these  that  we  may  be 
short-changing  our  future  by  failing  to  make 
adequate  investments  In  research  and  de- 
velopment. Por  I  believe  that  we  now  have 
many  of  the  systems  that  will  enable  us  to 
manage  massive  programs.  The  question  that 
increasingly  confronts  us  is:  Do  we  under- 
stand the  problems  that  need  to  be  solved? 

In-the-bank  research  will  be  needed  to 
forecast  possible  problems  as  well  as  to  solve 
them.  It  will  be  needed  to  buy  the  lend  time 
that  makes  effective  systems  management 
possible.  And  it  is  needed  not  only  to  tell  us 
what  we  can  do,  but  also  to  warn  us  about 
things  we  had  better  not  do,  or  that  we 
should  do  differently. 

Scientists  tell  us  that  within  a  relatively 
short  time  we  will  be  able  to  make  accurate 
long-range  forecasts  of  the  weather  over  large 
areas  of  the  earth.  And  not  long  after  that,  we 
may  be  able  to  modify  the  weather.  Losses 
caused  by  weather  in  the  United  States  are 
estimated  at  1.200  lives  and  $11  billion  a  year, 
so  It  would  seem  obvious  that  weather  re- 
search Is  worth  large  expenditures.  But  here, 
too,  I  think  we  need  a  systems  approach  that 


will  help  us  to  define — and  solve — some  of 
the  problems  that  could  arise  out  of  our 
technology.  If  this  requires  more  money  for 
research  then  budget  and  spend  it. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  none  of  us 
win  be  around  to  worry  about  these  future 
problems.  Our  environment  is  increasingly 
polluted  by  the  by-products  of  modern  life. 
We  don't  yet  know  the  answers  to  air  and 
water  pollution  or  even  to  the  hazards  of  our 
Increasingly  noisy  lives.  But  It  Is  certainly 
clear  that  these  problems  can  only  be  dealt 
with  as  part  of  a  complex  of  social,  economic 
and  technological  Innovations. 

At  least  equally  pressing.  In  terms  of  our 
future  on  this  earth,  Is  the  prospect  of  nu- 
clear holocaust.  I  have  already  mentioned  one 
premise  to  which  I  subscribe,  that  safety  at 
this  time  in  history  lies  only  in  a  credible 
deterrent.  But  this  certainly  does  not  mean 
that  either  deterrence  or  credibility  can  take 
only  a  single  form,  or  that  that  form  is  fixed 
for  all  time. 

Inescapably,  armaments  are  part  of  the 
arsenal  of  diplomacy.  The  only  thing  we  can 
be  sure  of  is  that  diplomacy  operates  better 
for  the  side  that  has  a  bank  of  research 
knowledge  as  well  as  proven  hardware  In  Its 
arsenal.  I  can  think  of  no  greater  disservice 
to  the  cause  of  peace  than  to  have  our  diplo- 
mats learn  about  new  weapons  systems  from 
the  other  side,  or  for  them  to  be  faced  with 
new  threats  which  our  scientists  have  not 
analyzed  and  countered. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  here  Is  that  we 
need  research  not  only  to  solve  known  prob- 
lems, but  also  to  deal  with  new  problems  that 
arise  out  of  the  solutions  to  old  ones.  We 
have  been  warned  that  mankind  l.s  outgrow- 
l.ng  its  food  supply.  But  it  is  little  appreciated 
that  most  food-short  countries  actually  pro- 
duce— and  even  harvest — more  food  than 
they  consume.  They  break  down,  however.  In 
methods  of  preserving,  storing,  transporting, 
and  distributing  a  significant  part  of  their 
harvests.  In  some  ways  progress  can  actually 
complicate  this  Imbalance. 

Agricultural  research  has  been  steadily 
increasing  staple  food  output  in  many  coun- 
tries. India,  for  example  now  has  some  40 
million  acres  planted  in  new  strains  of  rice 
that  yield  ten  times  as  much  as  older  strains. 
On  paper  at  least,  this  chronically  food- 
short  country  could  be  self-sufficient  In  sta- 
ple foods  within  the  next  five  years. 

But  there  is  a  difference  between  suffi- 
ciency on  paper  and  in  the  stomachs  of  peo- 
ple. Technologies  for  preserving  and  distrib- 
uting food  are  relatively  simple,  but  they 
won't  Just  come  about.  These  are  Jobs  for 
systems  management.  They  call  for  analysis 
of  a  wide  range  of  related  problems,  the 
anticipation  of  developing  needs,  and  arrang- 
ing to  have  the  necessary  solutions  available 
where  and  when  they  are  wanted. 

With  so  many  urgent  problems  clamoring 
for  attention,  action,  and  money,  It  is  hardly 
surprising  that  the  partisans  of  one  cause 
should  feel  hostile  to  those  who  advocate  an- 
other. The  talk  we  hear  today  about  distor- 
tion of  priorities  Is  not  new.  It  means  now 
what  It  has  always  meant — that  someone 
else's  pet  project  is  getting  more  attention 
than  mine. 

How  many  of  us  pushed  aside  the  fine 
lunch  we  were  served  here  merely  because  20 
mllUon  of  our  fellow  Americans  went  with- 
out lunch  today?  How  deeply  do  we  feel  our 
responsibility  for  the  fact  that  so  many  of 
our  fellow  citizens  are  living  in  poverty  where 
malnutrition  Is  evident  and  increasing? 

Left  in  untroubled  comfort.  It  might  be 
quite  a  while  before  we  spontaneously  decided 
to  take  any  major  action  to  change  this  con- 
dition. Yet  I'm  sure  that  academically  and 
intellectually  we  all  know  that  hunger  Is 
wrong  and  Intolerable. 

In  the  great  capitalist  tradition,  some  of 
the  underprivileged  have  lately  taken  to 
lobbying   for    their    Intereste.    In    1966,    and 


twice  in  1967,  fire  and  civil  disturbance  vaged 
Just  blocks  from  this  hotel. 

I  hope  I  don't  have  to  emphasize  to  you 
that  I  thoroughly  disapprove  of  such  law- 
lessness, that  I  hold  no  brief  for  looting, 
burning,  and  the  destruction  of  property.  But 
I  am  even  less  sympathetic  to  the  idea  that 
we  can  deal  with  the  growing  malignancy  of 
poverty  in  this  country  merely  by  denying  it 
or  by  suppressing  the  protestors. 

And  while  I  have  been  emphasizing  here 
the  need  for  broad  research  In  great  clusters 
of  problems,  I  want  to  make  It  clear  that 
this  should  never  be  an  excuse  for  silting  on 
our  hands.  Even  before  we  have  fully  defined 
all  the  elements  that  need  attention,  we  can 
and  should  address  ourselves  to  those  that 
are  Immediately  visible. 

Within  the  small  frame  as  well  as  In  the 
large,  systems  management  can  j-ield  impor- 
tant benefits  while  helping  to  define  the 
broader  areas  of  investigation.  It  can,  in  fact, 
greatly  alter  our  conception  of  the  problems 
to  be  solved.  Let  me  give  you  an  example. 

At  the  time  we  began  our  Job  Corps  opera- 
tions, we  naturally  studied  hard  what  edu- 
cators and  social  scientists  knew  about  tJie 
problems  we  would  be  facing  and  the  people 
we  would  be  working  with.  On  the  basis  of 
the  best  available  research  at  that  time.  Job 
Corps  headquarters  in  Washington  took  the 
position  that  no  more  than  5  percent  of  the 
Corps  population  had  the  social  or  educa- 
tional background  to  attain  high  school  edu- 
cational certification.  We  were  advised  to 
structure  our  programs  accordingly. 

Naturally  we  listened.  But  we  didn't  stop 
there.  One  of  the  lessons  we  had  learned  in 
the  aerospace  bvislness  was  to  be  serious 
about  research,  but  not  solemn  or  uncritical. 
We  decided  to  take  nothing  for  granted.  In 
the  past,  when  we  went  into  those  remote 
areas  that  are  most  suitable  for  testing  big 
rocket  engines,  we  had  had  to  recruit  pro- 
pellant  technicians  out  of  populations  of  beet 
farmers  and  shrimp  fishermen.  We  had  been 
quite  successful  in  training  our  employees  in 
new  skills;  we  even  thought  our  experience 
might  have  ben  as  relevant  as  that  of  the 
educational  experts  since  all  our  training 
work  has  been  tailored  to  the  needs  of  adults. 
One  of  the  first  things  we  learned  In  setting 
up  our  educational  programs  for  the  Job 
Corps  was  that  Ph.  D.  Instructors  were  not 
necessarily  the  best  choice  for  articulating 
with  fifth-grade  dropouts.  So  in  many  cases 
we  recruited  production  workers  and  trained 
them  to  be  teachers.  We  adopted  and  adapted 
educational  devices  and  teaching  aids,  and 
when  we  couldn't  find  suitable  ones  we  in- 
vented our  own.  We  concentrated  on  moti- 
vation and  the  pacing  of  education  to  the 
vocational  needs  of  the  individual. 

In  brief,  we  followed  much  of  our  old  rule 
book:  In  an  R  &  D  project  you  must  first 
try  to  Identify  the  problem.  You  determine 
what  Isn't  working,  and  why.  You  examine 
the  state  of  the  art  and  relate  available  tech- 
nology to  the  function  to  be  jjerformed.  You 
decide  whether  new  technologies  are  needed 
and  try  to  figure  out  how  to  develop  them. 
You  quantify  your  answers  in  explicit  detail 
and  plan  a  program  to  achieve  the  defined 
objectives. 

How  has  this  approach  worked?  Today,  20 
percent  of  the  young  men  who  pass  through 
our  Clearfield  Job  Corps  Center  earn  high 
school  diplomas  or  equivalency  certificates. 
This  Is  four  times  what  conventional  educa- 
tional research  had  told  us  was  possible.  The 
diplomas  and  certificates,  I  might  add,  are 
issued  by  Utah  county  and  state  educational 
agencies  so  we  have  no  opportunity  to  load 
the  results  in  our  favor.  Nor  do  we  have  to 
color  another  fact:  More  than  200  of  our 
past  dropouts  have  already  entered  college 
on  Echolarshipc. 

Our  brief  experience  In  this  field  has  made 
us  confident  that  systems  approaehaa  can 
break  through  conventional  educational  and 
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motlT»tlozua  buTlen.  W«  ara  iMttUic  tlum- 
MiuU  of  dollAn  on  It.  8tnc«  the  flnt  of  thU 
yew  we  bsre  been  operating  the  Cle&rfleld 
Job  Corpe  Center  on  an  incentive  contract, 
the  first  ever  written  for  the  educational  pro- 
gram. We  guaranteed  performance. 

Doee  the  term  sound  familiar?  It  ought  to. 
Incentive  contract*  are  borrowed  directly 
from  the  aeroapace  induatry.  We  think  the 
Idea  of  quantifying  educational  reaulU  has 
revolutionary  ImpUcationa  for  the  entire 
knowledge  industry.  And  we  know  some  dla- 
tntereeted  educators  who  feel  even  stronger 
about  It  than  we  do. 

Much  of  the  aeroapace  Indiistry  la  active 
In  theee  new  frontiers.  Lockheed  haa  ap- 
plied aeroepace  management  techniques  to 
hoepltal  syatema,  Avco  haa  applied  them  to 
water  reeources  management.  LTV  to  bual- 
ness  and  vocational  schools.  General  Dynam- 
lea  to  waate  dlapoaal,  WesUnghoiiae  to  the 
training  and  ground  transportation  areas  and 
scores  of  other  companies  have  attempted 
solutions  to  Bcoree  of  other  social  problems. 

Unfortunately  the  Idea  seems  to  be  around 
that  expenditures  for  R  A  D  are  Just  sly 
ways  of  dipping  Into  the  pork  barrel.  It  U 
not  alva^  easy  to  disprove  this  notion,  ea- 
peclaily.when  we  are  working  on  problems 
that  may  not  even  become  risible  for  five 
or  ten  years. 

But  that.  In  essence,  la  what  R  *  D  Is  all 
about,  or  at  least,  a  large  part  of  It.  If  we 
had  not  solved  those  Invlalble,  or  barely  vis- 
ible problems  years  In  advance  and  had  re- 
search stored,  Apollo  would  not  be  streaking 
for  the  moon  this  year. 

The  urban  and  environmental  problems 
that  now  face  us  are  greater  than  any  we 
have  encountered  in  the  past  In  aerospace. 
Yet  In  many  areas  R&D  funding  is  actually 
diminishing  Instead  of  expanding  to  the  new 
needs  and  opportunities. 

Recognizing  all  the  difficulties  created  by 
conflicting  presBures  and  priorities— and  by 
the   need    to   support   our   commitment   In 

Vietnam  until  It  can  be  safely  reduced It 

seems  to  me  that  lowered  levels  of  R  A  O 
funding  could  turn  into  very  expensive  sav- 
ings. 

Ongoing  programs  for  discovering  oppor- 
tunities, as  well  as  for  solving  problems  will 
become  Increasingly  essential  to  our  physical 
well-being  as  well  as  to  our  survival  and  free- 
dom. And  on  the  record  of  history.  R&D 
spending  Is  the  best  Investment  America 
can  make. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


FARM  PAYMENTS  LIMITATION 
UNWISE 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  last  year, 
when  the  Senate  debated  a  bill  to  extend 
the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965, 
one  issue  which  received  considerable  at- 
tention was  whether  a  limitation  on  pay- 
ments to  individual  ftinners  was  proper. 
Two  amendments  to  the  bill  were  intro- 
duced, one  limiting  payments  per  farm 
to  325,000,  and  the  other  limiting  pay- 
ments per  farm  to  $75,000.  After  useful 
debate,  both  amendments  were  defeated. 

The  Congress  faces  this  queation  again 
this  year.  Last  week  the  other  body  voted 
by  224  to  142  to  impose  a  $20.000-a-year 
ceiling  on  payments  to  individual  farm- 
ers under  the  1965  act.  The  limitation 
was  an  amendment  to  the  1970  agricul- 
ture appropriations  bill,  which  has  also 
been  passed  by  the  House,  and  has  been 
sent  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  although  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  present  farm  programs  are 
helping  the  small  farmers  of  America,  on 


the  other  hand.  If  this  amendment  were 
adopted  under  the  existing  programs, 
the  small  fanner  would  be  even  more  ad- 
versely affected.  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  disrupt  this  program  except  by 
enactment  of  new  legislation.  A  limita- 
tion of  payments  only  undermines  the 
existing  program  without  offering  any 
effective  substitute.   • 

Our  farms  have  great  capacity  for 
overproduction,  and  producers  will  have 
to  use  that  capacity  if  our  ability  to  pay 
them  to  limit  production  is  curtailed.  If 
this  ability  to  pay  larger  farmers  to  re- 
move land  from  production  Is  curtailed, 
we  will  have  to  look  to  smaller  farmers 
for  the  needed  production  adjustment. 
This  could  force  the  small  farmers  off 
their  farms  because  they  would  become 
uneconomic  to  operate.  Also,  the  In- 
creased production  would  force  the  low 
prices  even  lower,  and  make  the  Impact 
even  more  severe  on  small  farmers. 

Of  equal  importance  is  the  strong  like- 
lihood that  new  farm  legislation  will  be 
sent  to  Congress  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  the  early  fall  of  1969. 
Secretary  Hardin  has  indicated  that 
some  kind  of  a  payment  limitation  that 
is  responsible  and  constructive  can  be 
included  in  such  legislation.  It  would  be 
far  better,  in  my  opinion,  to  await  such 
legislation  permitting  an  orderly  transi- 
tion from  the  existing  programs.  Forc- 
ing farmers  to  endure  the  ravages  of 
overproduction  and  increasingly  un- 
stable markets  by  imposing  a  makeshift 
payments  limitation  is  a  harsh  punish- 
ment for  the  farmers  when  the  culprit 
is  the  1965  act. 

Mr.  President,  an  editorial  in  the  Lin- 
coln Evening  Journal  of  May  28.  1969. 
clearly  and  concisely  discussed  the  dis- 
advantages if  a  payment  limitation  is 
imposed  without  devising  a  new  and 
sound  farm  program  in  conjunction  with 
it.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
editorial  printed  in  the  Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

LrMRTNO   FaaM   PaTMXirrs 

On  the  surface.  It  might  seem  reasonable 
to  limit  the  amount  of  crop  control  payments 
that  can  be  made  to  a  single  farm  owner. 
At  least  It  seemed  so  to  the  House  which 
voted  112-100  to  slap  a  $20,000  a  year  celling 
on  such  payments. 

Closer  examination  suggests,  however,  that 
It  not  only  Is  unreasonable  but  very  likely 
Injurious  to  the  national  economy,  to  agri- 
culture and.  specifically,  to  Nebraaka  and  the 
Midwest. 

If  It  were  to  have  the  desired  effect,  this 
policy  would  remove  the  only  real  Incentive 
for  the  largest,  and  most  productive,  farming 
operations  to  hold  part  of  their  land  out  of 
production.  It  would.  In  other  words,  almost 
surely  give  rise  to  greatly  expanded  agricul- 
tural production  by  those  operations  best 
equipped  with  the  reeources  and  the  capital 
to  expand. 

It  doesn't  take  much  of  an  economist  to 
foresee  the  ruinous  Impact  this  would  have 
on  farm  prices — and  thus,  undoubtedly,  on 
the  total  economy. 

For  Nebraskans,  there  Is  a  further  con- 
sideration. The  blggeet  Impact  of  the  pay- 
ment celling  would  be  on  the  large  cotton 
producers  In  the  South.  If  they  were  re- 
stricted In  their  compensation  for  leaving 
land  Idle.  It  U  quite  likely  that  they  would 


turn  to  growing  soybeans,  feed  gralaa.  grass 
for  cattle  raising  or  other  crops  In  direct 
competition  with  thoee  that  make  up  Mid- 
western agriculture. 

With  Its  climatic  advantages,  the  South  is 
a  big  enough  threat  to  Midwest  farm  pro- 
ducers without  providing  added  stimulus. 

Attention  has  been  called  to  the  incon- 
gruity of  extending  large  pajrmente  to  farm- 
ers to  restrict  food  production  while  people 
go  hungry  in  this  country  and  abroad.  But 
this  is  a  problem  of  distribution  and  of  fi. 
nanclng  the  care  of  the  poor,  and  not  the 
fault  of  present  farm  programs. 

Whenever  the  leaders  and  the  taxpayers 
of  this  country  decide  to  pay  the  cost  of 
feeding  the  hungry,  the  productive  capacity 
la  there.  But  farmers  cannot  be  expected  to 
make  this  sacrifice  themselves,  by  produc- 
ing food  at  glveavray  prices. 

In  the  meantime,  the  U.S.  Senate  should 
consider  very  carefully  the  risks  In  wrecking 
the  present  farm  program  which  at  least  has 
staved  off  serious  problems  for  the  national 
economy. 


FOREIGN  GOVERNMENTS  DEMAND 
FURTHER  CONCESSIONS  FROM  IN- 
TERNATIONAL OIL  COMPANIES 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  In  my 
speech  of  March  12  of  this  year,  I  pointed 
out  that  foreign  governments  in  oil  pro- 
ducing nations  never  miss  an  opportu- 
nity to  squeeze  the  profits  of  interna- 
tional oil  companies. 

I  documented  my  statement  with  a 
memorandum  giving  a  history  of  nation- 
alizations, expropriations,  threats,  exor- 
bitant tax  and  royalty  demands,  and 
other  nationalistic  moves  by  the  so-called 
host  governments. 

As  further  evidence  of  the  foreign  na- 
tionalism which  often  makes  interna- 
tional oil  companies  the  "whipping  boys" 
for  a  sheik's  or  dictator's  political  ambi- 
tions. I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  several  newspaper 
articles  pointing  out  the  problems  the 
international  oil  companies  are  facing 
in  Iran,  Bolivia,  and  Colombia. 

I  would  just  like  to  read  one  paragraph 
from  the  article  on  Bolivia  because  it  is 
revealing  of  the  "exploitation  s.vndrome" 
which  Is  catching  fire  in  underdeveloped 
nations.  It  states : 

The  new  President  Slles'  grip  on  the 
presidency  la  far  from  secure,  and  there  is 
always  the  poesiblUty  that  be  might  seize 
on  the  time-worn  tactic  of  attacking  foreign 
"exploitation"  as  a  means  of  diverting  atten- 
tion from  his  other  problems. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 

May  5,  1960] 

ISAM  On.  Negotiations  Coulo  Aitect  Mabkxt 

(By  A.  D.  Home) 

The  government  of  Iran  and  the  Intema- 
Uonai  consortium  that  produces  95  per  cent 
of  the  country's  oU  have  a  date  in  Teheran 
next  Satvutlay  for  negotiations  that  could 
have  critical  Impact  on  world  petroleum 
markets. 

The  last  time  they  met,  In  March,  Shah 
Mohammed  Reza  Pahlevl  warned  the  con- 
sortium that  Iran's  need  for  oil  revenue  re- 
quired much  greater  annual  production  In- 
creases than  1(KS8'B  0  per  cent. 

In  fact,  the  Shah  and  lesser  officials  later 
elaborated.  If  production  did  not  grow  enough 
to  produce  $1  billion  in  government  oil  reve- 
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nues  In  the  current  fiscal  year  (by  Industry 
reckoning,  an  Increase  of  more  than  17  per 
cent),  Iran  would  be  forced  to  take  over 
50  per  cent  of  the  consortium. 

Industry  sources  say  the  consortium  can- 
not come  anywhere  near  that  large  an  In- 
crease. World  production  Is  growing  at  only 
about  7.S  per  cent  a  year  and  world  prtces 
are  declining,  they  say.  Demand  is  Infiexible 
and  drastic  shifts  of  production  from  one 
area  to  another,  they  insist,  are  impossible. 

Moreover,  the  continued  closing  of  the 
Sues  Canal  has  boosted  the  cost  of  shipping 
oil  from  Iran  and  other  Persian  Gulf  produc- 
ers to  the  West.  New  areas  coming  into  pro- 
duction have  transportation  advantages:  one 
of  these,  Libya,  has  used  the  added  advantage 
of  low  sulphur  content  to  displace  Kuwait 
as  the  world's  fifth-ranking  producer,  behind 
the  United  States,  Venezuela,  Iran  and  Saudi 
Arabia. 

To  arguments  such  as  this,  which  add  up 
to  "We  can't,"  Iranian  officials  reply  simply, 
"You  must."  The  91  billion  target  has  been 
assigned  as  the  oil  consortium's  share  of  the 
second  year  of  Iran's  current  911-bllllon,  five- 
year  development  plan.  The  oil  firms,  they 
say,  must  weigh  ^e  Importance  of  main- 
taining the  social  and  economic  progress  at 
a  nation  of  27  million  against  the  attractions 
of  doing  business  in  tiny  sheikdoms.  If  world 
production  cannot  expand,  the  Iranian  of- 
ficials say.  It  must  be  shifted. 

On  top  of  this,  they  warn  that  if  Iran, 
a  pillar  of  pro-Western  stability  since  the 
CIA-alded  overthrow  of  the  oil-iuktlonalizing 
Premier  Mohammed  Mossadeq  In  1953,  should 
legislate  "participation"  (their  word  for  50 
per  cent  nationalization)  of  the  oil  consor- 
tium, what  would  keep  the  Arab  states,  many 
of  whom  are  rabidly  anti-Western,  from  do- 
ing the  same  or  worse? 

To  the  budget  question.  Industry  sources 
reply  that  the  1954  consortium  agreement 
gave  the  government  no  right  to  set  oil  rev- 
enue levels.  It  did  obligate  the  consortium — 
British  Petroleum  (40  per  cent) ,  Royal  Dutch 
SheU  (14  per  cent),  Oulf.  MobU,  Jersey 
Standard,  California  Standard,  and  Texaco 
(7  per  cent  each),  the  French  CFP  (6  per 
cent)  and  Irlcon,  a  combine  of  five  smaller 
U.S.  firms  with  a  total  of  6  per  cent — to  guar- 
antee that  Its  Iranian  production  would  keep 
pace  with  the  average  growth  of  other  oil 
producing  areas. 

To  the  threat  of  "participation,"  the  In- 
dustry's response  Is  a  question :  Where  would 
Iran  find  markets  for  the  additional  oil  It 
hopes  to  produce? 

The  oU  revenue  issue  first  came  to  a  head 
in  1968,  first  year  of  the  current  five-year 
plan.  The  Shah  asked  then  for  a  12  per  cent 
Increase,  to  meet  a  budget  requirement  of 
>865  million,  with  B  total  obligation  of  $5.9 
million  In  oil  revenues  over  the  five  years 
of  the  $ll-bllllon  development  plan. 

The  1967  Increase  had  been  a  spectacular 
22  per  cent,  largely  because  Iranian  produc- 
tion filled  the  void  left  by  Arab  states'  at- 
tempt to  shut  off  the  fiow  of  oil  to  the  West 
after  the  Arab-Israeli  war.  The  1968  result 
was  about  $850  million,  some  $16  million 
short  of  the  government's  target  but  a  $100 
million  Increase  from  1967. 

The  Iranian  government  gets  a  12.6  per 
cent  royalty  on  every  barrel  of  crude  oil 
pumped  by  the  consortium,  and  also  levies  a 
50  per  cent  tax  on  the  consortiiim.  Since 
this  tax  Is  figured  on  1960  "posted  prices" 
that  are  far  above  current  world  prices,  the 
Industry  figures  It  Is  paying  the  equivalent 
of  an  80  per  cent  tax  in  Iran.  U.S.  firms,  how- 
ever, are  able  to  deduct  their  share  of  all  these 
taxes  as  a  credit  against  their  domestic  tax 
liability. 

At  present,  Iran  and  the  consortlimi  seem 
to  be  far  apart.  But  Independent  observers 
feel  that  both  sides  have  too  much  to  lose  to 
allow  an  open  breach. 


"Why,"  one  asked,  "would  they  want  to 
kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs?" 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  May  12, 

1969] 
BoLrviANS    Etk    Foreign    Oil — Controvexst 

Involving   Gttlp  Holdings  Ma't   Come  to 

A  Head 

(By  John  M.  Ooshko) 

La  Paz,  May  11. — The  sudden  death  of 
President  Rene  Barrlentos  could  bring  to  a 
boll  the  simmering  controversy  over  the  Oulf 
Oil  Company's  $141  million  investment  in 
Bolivia. 

Gulf's  extensive  activities  in  the  exploita- 
tion of  Bolivian  oil  and  natural  gas  have 
long  been  a  source  of  irritation  and  resent- 
ment to  Bolivian  nationalists. 

In  recent  months,  their  sniping  against 
Oulf  b««  Increased  in  tempo  because  of 
neighboring  Peru's  action  in  expropriating 
the  holdings  of  another  American-owned  oil 
firm,  the  International  Petroleum  Company. 

Barrlentos  personally  favored  Gulf's  con- 
tinued operations,  and  stated  that  Gulf 
could  not  be  touched  because  It  was  oper- 
ating legally  under  agreements  made  with 
previous  Bolivian  governments. 

SILES'  views  UNCLXAE 

But  the  new  president,  Luis  Slles,  has  not 
yet  made  clear  his  views  on  the  matter.  He 
Is  regarded  In  some  circles  as  having  con- 
siderable sympathy  for  the  nationalist  ar- 
gument that  all  exploitation  of  natural  re- 
sources should  be  under  the  control  of  the 
state. 

In  addition,  Slles'  grip  on  the  presidency 
is  far  from  secure,  and  there  is  always  the 
possibility  that  he  might  seize  on  the  time- 
worn  tactic  of  attacking  foreign  "exploita- 
tion" as  a  means  of  diverting  attention  from 
his  other  problems. 

Finally,  presidential  and  congressional 
elections  are  scheduled  for  May,  1970.  As  the 
time  approaches,  there  is  certain  to  be  an 
ample  supply  of  politicians  who  see  Oulf  as 
a  good  campaign  Issue. 

The  controversy  goes  back  to  1956  when 
the  then  Bolivian  government,  finding  Itself 
close  to  bankruptcy,  promulgated  a  liberal 
petroleum  code  to  lure  foreign  oil  companies 
into  explorations.  About  a  dozen  U.S.  com- 
panies did  come  in,  but  Gulf  was  the  only 
one  to  have  any  success,  finding  both  oil  and 
natural  gas  in  eastern  and  southern  Bolivia. 

Today,  Gulf  dominates  the  BoUvlan  petro- 
leimi  Industry,  producing  about  12  million 
barrels  of  oil  annually.  Of  this  amount, 
about  nine  million  barrels  are  exported  to 
U.S.  refineries  through  the  northern  Chile 
port  of  Arlca. 

SECOND  TO  tin 

As  a  result.  Oulf's  exports,  together  with 
those  of  the  smaller  Bolivian  national  mo- 
nopoly, have  put  petroleum  second  only  to 
tin  as  an  earner  of  foreign  exchange  for  Bo- 
livia. During  1968,  Bolivia's  earnings  from 
petroleum  exports  were  $32.3  million. 

In  addition.  Gulf  and  the  Bolivian  firm 
have  recently  concluded  a  Joint-venture 
agreement  for  the  construction  of  a  334-mlle 
pipeline  from  the  eastern  Bolivia  natural  gas 
fields  to  the  Argentine  border  to  distribute 
natural  gas  in  Argentina  which  will  give 
Bolivia  an  estimated  $340  million  in  gross 
revenues  over  the  20-year  life  of  the  contract. 

Nationalists,  however  claim  that  Gulf's 
concessions  give  It  the  right  to  develop  oil 
but  not  gas  and  that  the  company  has  no 
warrant  to  sell  gas  abroad. 

attacks  in  press 
These  arguments  are  hammered  at  re- 
peatedly In  an  accelerating  campaign  of 
press  attacks  on  the  company.  Hardly  a  day 
goes  by,  for  example,  without  the  publica- 
tion of  an  anti-Gulf  article  or  a  cartoon  de- 
picting the  company  as  an  octopus. 


Until  now.  Gulf  has  tried  to  stay  on  good 
terms  with  the  government  by  allowing  a 
whittling  away  of  the  liberal  privileges  that 
came  with  its  original  concessions  and  last 
year  it  voluntarily  gave  up  its  oil  depletion 
allowance — a  factor  that  boosted  its  annual 
tax  payments  to  the  government  from  about 
$6  million  to  $8  million. 

But,  despite  such  conciliatory  gestures, 
most  neutral  observers  here  feel  that  public 
sentiment  is  running  against  the  continued 
presence  of  foreign  oil  companies  like  Gulf. 

Last  year,  for  example,  the  government 
issued  a  decree  forbidding  the  granting  of 
further  concessions  for  exploration  or  ex- 
ploitation under  the  1956  code.  Moreover, 
the  decree  made  the  point  that  the  govern- 
ment should  beg^n  Intensive  negotiations 
with  foreign  firms  "to  Improve  the  participa- 
tion of  the  state." 

It  Is  things  such  as  this  that  convince 
most  observers  here  that  Bolivia  Is  moving 
toward  eventual  state  control  of  its  oil  re- 
sources and  that  Gulf's  days  here  are 
numbered. 

AaotrND  THE  World  :  On.  Rotalths 
Increased  for  Colombia 

Bogota. — A  Gulf-Texaco  oil  consortium 
has  agreed  to  Increase  its  royalties  to  Co- 
lombia from  3  to  11.5  percent  on  oil  taken 
from  the  new  onto  oilfield,  Colombian  Pres- 
ident Carlos  Lleras  announced  yesterday. 

The  field,  described  as  one  of  the  richest 
in  Latin  America,  went  into  production  a 
few  days  ago  and  is  producing  50,000  barrels 
dally,  a  volume  expected  to  double  within  a 
few  months.  Experts  said  reserves  have  "yet 
to  be  measured." 

Lleras  also  said  the  new  agreement  stipu- 
lates that  the  U.S.  firms  will  turn  over  full 
control  to  Colombia  of  the  2.6-mlJllon-acre 
oilfield  m  the  southwest  of  the  country 
after  40  years  instead  of  the  drlglnal  70. 
He  said  the  consortium  made  Jthe  agree- 
ment "showing  cordiality,  understanding 
and  a  spirit  of  Justice." 

IRANIAN  on. 

Tehran. — Western  oil  companies  operat- 
ing in  Iran  opened  talks  with  the  govern- 
ment on  Iranian  demands  to  Increase  oil 
production  and  raise  Iran's  royalties  "not 
less  than  $1  billion"  this  year. 

The  consortlimi  of  American,  British, 
French  and  Dutch  companies  Is  reported 
to  have  offered  a  12  percent  Increase  in  oil 
production  plus  low-interest  credits.  The 
Iranian  demand  amounts  to  a  16  percent  in- 
crease over  last  year. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  COMMENCE- 
MENT ADDRESS  AT  THE  U.S.  AIR 
FORCE  ACADEMY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  the  President  of  the  United 
States  delivered  the  commencement  ad- 
dress at  the  Air  Force  Academy. 

His  speech,  I  thought,  was  timely  and 
well  handled.  While  none  of  us  will  agree 
with  every  sentence,  I  feel  he  said  some 
things  which  needed  to  be  said. 

I  want  to  mention  several  paragraphs 
of  the  President's  address,  and  then  I 
will  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire speech  be  published  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  President  rightly.  I  believe,  took 
issue  with  those  who  "assert  that  the 
United  States  is  blocking  the  road  to 
peace  by  maintaining  its  military 
strength  at  home  and  its  defense  forces 
abroad.  If  we  would  only  reduce  our 
forces,  they  contend,  tensions  would  dls- 
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appear  and  the  chances  for  peace 
brighten." 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  does  not 
believe  that  the  United  States  can  police 
the  world  I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  our 
commitment  to  the  defense  of  44  differ- 
ait  nations.  But  I  agree  with  President 
Nixon  that  peace  never  will  be  attained 
If  the  United  SUtes  weakens  Its  forces. 

I  know  of  no  evidence,  nor  apparently 
does  the  President,  which  Justifies  the 
opinion  that  American  military  strength 
blocks  the  road  to  peace. 

In  speaking  to  the  members  of  the 
graduating  class  who  today  begin  their 
careers  as  professional  military  officers, 
the  President  made  this  assertion: 


Juve  5,  1969 


Th«  American  defenM  establish  men  t 
■bould  never  b«  a  sacred  cow,  nor  should  the 
American  military  be  anybody's  scapegoat. 

This  fits  well  with  my  own  thinking 
and  my  own  activity  in  recent  days.  I 
have  defended  the  military  from  the  con- 
demnation it  has  received  for  carrying 
out  policies  Imposed  upon  it  by  civilian 
leaders*  - 

Yet.  I^ave  spoken  somewhat  harshly 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  particu- 
larly the  Air  Force,  for  what  appears  to 
me  to  be  a  careless  handling,  if  not  mis- 
management, of  tax  dollars,  particularly 
In  regard  to  certain  procurement  con- 
tracts. 

So,  like  the  President.  I  feel  the  Ameri- 
can Defense  Establishment  should  never 
be  a  sacred  cow.  nor  should  the  Ameri- 
can military  be  anybody's  scapegoat. 

Near  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  the 
President  brought  out  an  interestini? 
point  when  he  said  that  since  1941.  "this 
Nation  has  paid  for  14  years  of  peace 
with  14  years  of  war.  The  American  war 
dead  of  this  generation  has  been  far 
greater  than  all  of  the  preceding  gen- 
erations of  Americans  combined." 

Yes.  the  United  States  has  been  in- 
volved in  three  major  wars  during  the 
past  25  years — counting  World  War  n. 
I  doubt  that  any  other  nation  in  history 
has  been  Involved  in  three  major  wars 
in  such  a  short  period  of  time. 

Americans  yearn  for  peace;  it  is.  I 
think,  our  Nation's  foremost  desire.  I 
feel  it  is  President  Nixon's  prime  con- 
sideration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  President  Nixon's  address  delivered  at 
the  Air  Force  Academy  yesterday  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AiiDRxss  BT  Tm  PassrocNT  at  thk  Commkncz- 

MXNT  EXEXCISES  AT  THS  AjB  POBCB  ACAOUIT 

Jmn  4.  1809 

For  each  of  you,  and  for  your  parents  and 
your  countrymen,  this  Is  a  moment  of  quiet 
prtde. 

After  years  of  study  and  training,  you  have 
earned  the  right  to  be  saluted. 

But  the  members  of  the  graduating  class 
of  the  Air  Force  Academy  are  beginning 
their  careers  at  a  dlfflcult  moment  In  military 
life. 

On  a  fighting  front,  you  are  asked  to  be 
ready  to  make  unlimited  sacrifice  In  a  lim- 
ited war. 

On  the  home  front,  you  are  under  attack 
from  those  who  question  the  need  for  a 
strong  national  defense,  and  Indeed  see  a 
danger  In  the  power  of  the  defenders. 


You  are  entering  the  mlliUry  service  of 
your  country  when  the  nation's  potential 
adversaries  abroad  were  never  stronger  and 
your  critics  at  home  were  xwver  more 
numerous. 

It  Is  open  season  on  the  armed  forces.  Mili- 
tary programs  are  ridiculed  as  needless  i;  not 
deliberate  waste.  The  military  profession  U 
derided  la  some  of  the  best  circles.  Hatrlotlsm 
Is  considered  by  some  to  be  a  backward,  un- 
fashionable fetish  of  the  uneducated  and 
unsophisticated.  NatlonralUm  Is  hailed  and 
applauded  as  <t  pandcea  for  the  Uls  of  every 
nation — except  the  United  States. 

Thu  paradox  of  tnllltary  power  Is  a  symp- 
tom of  something  fur  deeper  that  is  stirring 
In  our  body  politic.  It  goes  beyond  the  dis- 
sent about  the  war  in  Vietnam.  It  goes  be- 
hind the  fear  of  the  'military  Industrial 
complex." 

The  underlying  questions  are  really  these: 
What  Is  Americi  s  role  In  the  world?  What 
are  the  responsibilities  of  a  great  nation 
toward  protecting  freedom  beyond  Its  shores? 
Can  we  ever  be  left  In  peace  If  we  do  not  ac- 
tively assume  the  burden  of  keeping  the 
peace? 

When  great  questions  are  posed,  funda- 
mental differences  ot  opinion  come  into  focus. 
It  serves  no  purpose  to  gloss  over  these  dif- 
ferences, or  to  try  to  pretend  they  are  mere 
matters  of  degree. 

One  school  of  thought  holds  that  the  road 
:a  understanding  with  the  Soviet  tJnlon  and 
Communl&t  China  lies  through  a  downgrad- 
ing of  our  own  alliances  :ind  what  amounts 
to  a  unilateral  reduction  of  our  arnu — as  a 
demonstration  of  our  "good  faith." 

They  believe  that  we  can  be  conciliatory 
and  accommodating  only  If  we  do  not  have 
the  strength  to  be  otherwise.  They  believe 
America  will  be  able  to  deal  with  the  possi- 
bility of  peace  only  when  we  are  unable  to 
cope  with  the  threat  of  war. 

Those  who  think  that  way  have  grown 
weary  of  the  weight  of  free  world  leadership 
that  fell  upon  us  in  the  wake  of  World 
War  II,  and  they  axgue  that  we  are  as  much 
responsible  for  the  tensions  in  the  world  as 
any  adversary  we  face. 

They  assert  that  the  United  States  is  block- 
ing the  road  to  peace  by  maintaining  IM 
military  strength  at  home  and  Its  defense 
forces  abroad.  If  we  would  only  reduce  our 
forces,  they  contend,  tensions  would  dis- 
appear and  the  chances  for  peace  brighten. 
America's  presence  on  the  world  scene, 
they  believe  makes  peace  abroad  Improbable 
and  peace  in  our  society  impossible. 

We  should  never  underestimate  the  ap- 
peal of  the  Isolationist  school  of  thought. 
Their  slogans  are  simplistic  and  powerful: 
"Charity  begins  at  home."  "Let's  first  solve 
our  own  problems  and  then  we  can  deal  with 
the  problems  of  the  world." 

This  simple  formula  touches  a  responsive 
chord  with  many  an  overburdened  taxpayer. 
It  would  be  easy  to  buy  some  popularity  by 
going  along  with  the  new  Isolationists.  But 
it  would  be  disastrous  for  our  nation  and  the 
world. 

I  hold  a  toUUy  different  view  of  the  world, 
and  I  come  to  a  different  conclusion  about 
the  direction  America  must  take. 

Imagine  what  would  happen  to  this  world 
If  the  American  presence  were  swept  from 
the  scene.  As  every  world  leader  knows,  and 
as  even  tlie  most  outspoken  of  America's 
crlUcs  will  admit,  the  rest  of  the  world  would 
%)>e  living  In  terror. 

If  America  were  to  turn  Its  back  on  the 
world,  a  deadening  form  of  peace  would  set- 
tle over  this  planet — the  kind  of  peace  that 
suffocated  freedom  in  Czechoslovakia. 

The  danger  to  us  has  changed,  but  It  has 
not  vanished.  We  must  revitalize  our  alli- 
ances, not  abandon  them. 

We  must  rule  out  unilateral  disarmament. 
In  the  real  world  that  simply  will  not  work. 
If  we  pursue  arms  control  as  an  end  In  It- 


self, we  win  not  achieve  our  end.  The  ad- 
versaries In  the  world  today  are  not  in  con- 
flict because  they  are  armed.  They  are  armed 
because  they  are  In  conflict,  and  have  not 
yet  learned  peaceful  ways  to  resolve  their 
conflicting  national  Interests. 

The  aggressors  of  this  world  are  not  going 
to  give  the  United  States  a  period  of  grace 
m  which  to  put  our  domestic  house  in 
order — Just  as  the  crUes  within  our  society 
cannot  be  put  on  a  back  burner  until  we 
resolve  the  problem  of  Vietnam. 

Programs  solving  our  domestic  problems 
will  be  meaningless  If  we  are  not  around  to 
enjoy  them  Nor  can  we  conduct  a  success- 
ful policy  of  peace  abroad  If  our  society  is 
at  war  with  itself  at  home. 

There  is  no  advancement  for  Americans  at 
home  In  a  retreat  from  the  problems  of  the 
world  America  has  a  vital  national  interest 
In  world  stability,  and  no  other  nation  can 
uphold  that  interest  for  us. 

We  stand  at  a  crossroad  In  our  history  We 
shall  reaffirm  our  aspiration  to  greatness  or 
we  shall  choose  Instead  to  withdraw  Into 
ourselves.  The  choice  will  affect  far  more 
than  our  foreign  policy:  It  will  determine  the 
quality  of  our  lives. 

A  nation  needs  many  qualities,  but  it 
needs  faith  and  confidence  above  all  Skep- 
tic* do  not  build  societies:  the  IdeaUste  are 
the  builders  Only  societies  that  believe  in 
themselves  can  rise  to  their  challenges  Let 
us  not,  then,  pose  a  false  choice  between 
meeting  our  responsibilities  abroad  and 
meetini;  the  needs  of  our  people  at  home  We 
shall  meet  both  or  we  shall  meet  neither. 

This  Is  why  my  disagreement  with  the 
skeptics  and  the  Isolationists  Is  fundamen- 
tal. They  have  lost  the  vision  Indispensable 
to  great  leadership.  They  observe  the  prob- 
lems that  confront  us:  thev  measure  our 
resources;  and  they  despair.  When  the  first 
vessels  set  out  from  Europe  for  the  New 
World,  these  men  would  have  weighed  the 
risks,  and  stayed  t>ehlnd.  When  the  colonLsts 
on  the  Eastern  seaboard  started  across  the 
Appalachians  to  the  unknown  reaches  of  the 
Ohio  Valley,  these  men  would  have  calcu- 
lated the  odds,  and  stayed  behind. 

Our  current  exploration  of  space  makes 
the  point  vividly:  Here  Is  testimony  to  man's 
\-lslon  and  man's  courage  The  journey  of  the 
astrona»;ta  Is  more  than  a  technical  achieve- 
ment; it  Is  a  reachlns-out  of  the  human 
spirit.  It  llfU  our  sights:  It  demonstrates  that 
magnificent  conceptions  can  be  made  real. 

They  inspire  us  and  at  the  same  time  teach 
us  true  humility.  What  could  bring  home  to 
us  more  the  limitations  of  the  human  scale 
than  the  hauntingly  beautiful  picture  of  our 
earth  ^een  from  the  moon? 

Every  man  achieves  his  own  greatness  by 
reaching  out  beyond  himself  So  It  Is  with 
nations.  When  a  nation  believes  in  Itself — as 
Athenians  did  In  their  golden  age.  as  Italians 
did  In  the  Renaissance — that  nation  can  per- 
form miracles.  Only  when  a  nation  means 
something  to  Itself  can  It  mean  something 
to  others. 

That    Is    why    I    believe    a    resurgence    of 
American  Idealism  can  bring  about  a  modern 
miracle — a  world  order  of  peace  and  Justice. 
I  know  that  every  member  of  this  graduat- 
ing class  Is,  In  that  sense,  an  Idealist. 

In  the  years  to  come,  you  may  hear  your 
commitment  to  America's  responsibility  in 
the  world  derided  as  a  form  of  militarism 
It  Is  important  that  you  recognize  that 
strawman  Issue  for  what  It  Is:  The  outward 
sign  of  a  desire  by  some  to  turn  America 
Inward — to  have  Amerloa  turn  away  from 
greatness 

I  am  not  speaking  about  those  responsible 
critics  who  reveal  waste  and  Inefllclency  in 
our  defense  establishments,  who  demand 
clear  answers  on  procurement  policies,  who 
want  to  make  sure  a  new  weapons  system 
win  truly  add  to  our  defense.  On  the  con- 
trary, you  should  be  In  the  vanguard  of  that 
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movement.  Nor  do  I  speak  of  those  with 
sharp  eyes  and  sharp  pencils  who  are  exam- 
ining our  poBt-Vletnam  planning  with  other 
pressing  national  priorities  in  mind.  I  count 
myself  as  one  of  thos*. 

As  your  Commander-in-Chief,  I  want  to 
relay  to  you  as  future  officers  of  our  armed 
forces  some  of  my  tboughts^on  these  Issues 
of  national  moment. 

I  worked  closely  with  President  Elsen- 
hower. I  know  what  he  meant  when  he  said 
■'  .  .  we  must  guard  against  the  acquisition 
of  unwarranted  Infiuence,  whether  sought  or 
unsought,  by  the  military  Industrial  com- 
plex." 

Many  people  conveniently  forget  that  he 
followed  that  warning  with  another:  "We 
must  also  be  alert  to  the  equal  and  opposite 
danger  that  public  policy  could  Itself  become 
the  captive  of  a  scientific-technological  elite." 

And  In  that  same  Farewell  Address,  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  made  quite  clear  the  need 
for  national  security.  As  he  put  It:  "A  vital 
element  In  keeping  the  peace  Is  our  military 
establishment.  Our  arms  must  be  mighty, 
ready  for  Instant  action,  so  that  no  potential 
aggressor  may  be  tempted  to  risk  his  own 
destruction." 

The  American  defense  establishment 
should  never  be  a  sacred  cow.  nor  should  the 
American   military    be   anybody's   scapegoat. 

America's  wealth  is  enormous  but  It  is  not 
limitless.  Every  dollar  available  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  been  taken  from  the 
American  people  In  taxes.  A  responsible  gov- 
cr.iment  has  a  duty  to  be  prudent  when  It 
:>:)ends  the  people's  money.  There  Is  no  more 
Justification  for  rvastlng  money  on  unneces- 
s.iry  nUlltary  hardware  than  there  Is  for 
w.istlng  It  on  unwarranted  social  programs. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  we  should 
not  spend  "unnecessBrlly"  for  defense.  But 
we  must  also  not  confuse  our  priorities. 

The  question  in  defense  spending  is  "how 
much  is  necessary?"  The  President  of  the 
United  Str.tes  is  the  man  charged  with  mak- 
Ir.g  that  Judement.  After  a  complete  review 
01  our  foreign  and  defense  policies  I  have 
submitted  requests  to  the  Congress  for  mlU- 
tiry  apprcprlatlons^some  of  them  admit- 
tedly controversial.  T^ese  requests  represent 
the  minimum  I  believe  essential  for  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  meet  its  current  and  long-range 
obligations  to  Itself  and  to  the  free  world. 
I  have  asked  only  for  those  programs  and 
those  expenditures  that  I  believe  are  neces- 
siry  to  guarantee  the  security  of  this  coun- 
try and  to  honor  our  obligations.  I  will  bear 
the  responsibility  for  these  judgments.  I  do 
not  consider  my  recommendations  infallible. 
But  If  I  have  nxade  a  mistake,  I  pray  that  It 
is  on  the  side  of  too  much  and  not  too  little. 
If  we  do  too  much,  It  will  cost  us  our  money; 
if  we  do  too  little.  It  may  cost  ua  otir  lives. 

Mistakes  In  military  policy  can  be  Irre- 
trievable. Time  lost  In  this  area  of  science 
can  never  be  regained.  I  have  no  choice  In 
my  decisions  but  to  come  down  on  the  side 
of  security.  History  has  dealt  harshly  with 
those  nations  who  have  taken  the  other 
course. 

In  that  spirit,  let  tne  offer  this  credo  for 
the  defenders  of  our  nation: 

/  beheve  that  we  must  balance  our  need 
for  survival  aa  a  nation  with  our  need  for 
•survival  as  a  people.  Americans,  soldiers  and 
civilians,  must  remember  that  defense  Is  not 
an  end  In  Itself — It  is  a  way  of  holding  fast 
to  the  deepest  valties  known  to  civilized 
man. 

/  believe  that  our  defense  establishment 
uill  remain  the  servant  of  our  national 
policy  of  bringing  about  peace  in  this  world, 
and  that  those  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  military  must  scrupulously  avoid  even 
the  appearance  of  becoming  the  master  of 
that  policy. 

I  believe  that  every  man  in  uniform  is  a 
citizen  first  and  a  serviceman  second,  and 


that  we  must  resist  any  attempt  to  isolate 
or  separate  the  defenders  from  the  defended. 
In  this  regard,  those  who  agitate  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  ROTC  from'  college  campuses 
only  contribute  to  an  unwanted  mlUtarlsm. 

/  believe  that  the  basis  for  decisioru  on 
defense  spending  must  be  "what  do  we  need 
for  our  security"  and  not  "what  will  this 
mean  for  business  and  employment."  The 
Defense  Department  must  never  be  consid- 
ered a  modem-day  WPA:  There  are  far  bet- 
ter ways  for  government  to  help  ensure  a 
sound  prosperity  and  high  employment. 

/  believe  that  moderation  has  a  moral  sig- 
nificance only  in  those  who  have  another 
choice.  The  weak  can  only  plead  mag- 
nanimity and  restraint  gain  moral  meaning 
coming  from  the  strocg. 

/  believe  that  defense  decisions  must  be 
made  on  the  hard  realities  of  the  offensive 
capabilities  of  our  adversaries,  and  not  on 
our  fervent  hopes  about  their  intentions. 
With  Thonxaa  Jefferson,  we  can  prefer  "the 
flatteries  of  hope"  to  the  gloom  of  despair, 
but  we  cannot  survive  In  the  real  world  If 
we  plan  our  defense  In  a  dream  world. 

/  believe  we  must  take  risks  for  peace — 
but  calculated  risks,  not  foolish  risks.  We 
shall  not  trade  our  defenses  for  a  disarm- 
ing smile  or  honeyed  words.  We  are  prepared 
for  new  Initiatives  In  the  control  of  arms.  In 
the  context  of  other  specific  moves  to  re- 
duce tensions  around  the  world. 

/  believe  that  America  is  not  about  to  be- 
come a  Garrison  State,  or  a  Welfare  State, 
or  a  Police  State — because  we  will  defend 
our  values  from  those  forces,  external  or  in- 
ternal, that  would  challenge  or  erode  them. 

And  I  believe  this  above  all:  That  this  na- 
tion shall  continue  to  be  a  source  of  world 
leadership  and  a  source  of  freedom's 
itrength,  in  creating  a  just  world  order  that 
■•rill  bring  an  end  to  tear. 

Let    me   conclude   with   a   personal  word. 

A  President  shares  a  special  bond  with  the 
men  and  women  of  the  nation's  armed  serv- 
ices. He  feels  that  bond  strongly  at  moments 
like  these,  racing  all  of  you  who  have  pledged 
your  lives,  your  fortunes  and  your  sacred 
honor  to  the  service  of  your  country.  He  feels 
that  bond  most  strongly  when  he  presents  a 
Medal  of  Honor  to  an  8-year-old  boy  who  will 
not  see  his  father  again.  Because  of  that 
bond,  let  me  say  this  to  you  now: 

In  the  past  generation,  since  1941,  this 
nation  has  paid  for  fourteen  year.s  of  peace 
with  fourteen  years  of  war.  The  American 
war  dead  of  this  generation  has  been  far 
greater  than  all  of  the  preceding  generations 
of  Americans  combined.  In  terms  of  human 
suffering,  this  has  been  the  costliest  genera- 
tion In  the  two  centuries  of  o\ir  history. 

Perhaps  this  is  why  my  generation  Is  so 
fiercely  determined  to  pass  on  a  different 
legacy.  We  want  to  redeem  that  sacrifice.  We 
want  to  be  remembered,  not  as  the  genera- 
tion that  suffered,  but  as  the  generation  that 
was  tempered  In  its  fire  for  a  great  purpose: 
to  make  the  kind  of  peace  that  the  next  gen- 
eration will  be  able  to  keep. 

This  is  a  challenge  worthy  of  the  Idealism 
which  I  know  motivates  every  man  who  will 
receive  his  diploma  today. 

I  am  proud  to  have  served  In  America's 
armed  forces  in  a  war  which  ended  before 
members  of  this  class  were  bom. 

It  Is  my  deepest  hope  and  my  belief  that 
each  of  you  will  be  able  to  look  back  on  your 
career  with  pride,  not  because  of  the  wars  in 
which  you  served  but  because  of  the  peace 
and  freedom  which  your  service  made  pos- 
sible for  America  and  the  world. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Under  the  Constitution, 
what  responsibility  does  the  Congress 


have  with  respect  to  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States? 

Mr,  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  think  the 
Congress  has  a  responsibility  in  regard 
to  general  policy.  The  President,  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  of  course,  has  control 
over  the  Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  GORE.  Does  not  the  Constitution 
provide  and  place  upon  the  Congress  the 
duty  and  responsibility  for  providing  for 
the  common  defense  and  raising  and 
supporting  an  army? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  It  certainly 
does.  I  think  Congress,  in  many  cases — 
not  in  this  particular  case,  of  which  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  speaking,  but 
in  many  cases — Congress  has  surren- 
dered its  constitutional  prerogatives. 

Mr.  GORE.  Is  there  any  way  that  the 
Congress  can  surrender  its  prerogative 
and  duty  of  levying  taxes  and  appropri- 
ating public  funds? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  would  cer- 
tainly hope  not. 

Mr.  GORE.  Does  the  President  have 
any  power  either  to  levy  taxes  or  to  ap- 
propriate public  money? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  President 
has  no  such  power. 

Mr.  GORE.  Well,  then,  what  would 
be  the  Senator's  comment  upon  this 
statement  in  the  President's  speech: 

The  question  in  defense  spending  is  how 
much  Is  necessary.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  Is  the  man  charged  with  mak- 
ing that  Judgment. 

-'According  to  the  Senator's  answer  to 
my  interrogation,  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Congress  to  make  appropriations, 
to  decide  how  much  to  appropriate,  for 
what  purposes,  and  to  designate  how  it 
shall  be  used. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Of  course,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  correct  in 
that  assertion. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
however,  is  correct  in  what  I  believe  he 
intended  in  that  statement — that  he  has 
an  obligation  and  responsibility  to  sub- 
mit his  views  and  submit  a  budget  as  to 
what  he  thinks  is  necessary  to  operate 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 

That  does  not  mean  Congress  will  nec- 
essarily concur  in  those  views. 

I  myself  voted  for  substantial  reduc- 
tions in  the  military  budget  last  year, 
when  President  Johnson  was  President." 
I  expect  to  vote  for  cuts  in  the  present 
budget.  But  that  does  not  relieve  the 
President  of  the  United  States  from  de- 
livering a  budget  to  the  Congress.        _ 

Mr.  GORE.  I  would  agree  with  that, 
but  that  is  not  what  the  President  said. 
The  President  said: 

The  President  of  the  United  States  Is  the 
man  charged  with  making  that  Judgment. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  little  too 
fashionable  around  Washington  these 
days  to  assume  that  only  the  President, 
or  perhaps  his  Secretary  of  Defense,  has 
responsibility  with  respect  to  the  security 
of  the  country.  I  see  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Steknis) 
on  the  floor.  It  seems  to  me  he  has  some 
responsibility  with  respect  to  a  judgment 
as  to  the  amount  of  money  that  should 
be  appropriated  for  the  armed  ser\'ices 
of  the  United  States. 
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The  security  of  the  country  Is  a  mat- 
ter for  which  responsibility  Is  shared  by 
Congress  and  by  the  President.  Anyone 
who  has  served  in  the  Congress,  anyone 
who  Is  an  astute  lawyer  and  a  student  ci 
the  Constitution,  should  recognize  the 
re^wnsiblllty  of  Congress  in  this  matter. 

I  know  that  the  President  has  many 
reqwnslbllltles.  When  the  White  House 
puts  out  the  word  that  the  President  Is 
going  to  make  a  major  address  to  the 
Nation  and  the  world  on  the  role  of  the 
military  and  the  policy  of  the  United 
States,  his  remarks  should  be  prepared 
with  great  care. 

I  read  aiMther  sentence  from  the  Pres- 
ident's address: 

It  U  open  Maaon  on  th«  Armed  Forces. 

Now,  In  my  view,  that  was  an  Inju- 
dicious remark. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFTPICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  be  permitted  to  continue 
-an  additional  5  minutes. 
-    Tli«- PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORE.  "Open  season"  Is  a  term 
that  refers  to  a  period  of  time  when 
birds  may  be  shot,  when  deer  may  be 
himted  with  rifles.  I  am  sure  the  Presi- 
dent did  not  Intend  to  say  that  anyone 
was  trying  to  attack  the  military  with 
weapons.  It  is  not  an  open  season;  and 
I  know  of  no  Member  of  this  body  who 
regards  the  present  period,  or  has  rrfs. 
garded  any  period,  as  an  open  season  on ) 
the  military.  ' 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia has  just  stated  that  he  expected  to 
vote  for  reductions  in  the  budget  this 
year.  I  take  It  he  intends  to  search  out 
areas  to  identify  what  he  considers  to  be 
waste  and  extravagance,  and  he  may 
again  call  attention  to  such  Instances,  as 
I  have  heard  him  do  many  times.  When 
he  does  that,  does  the  Senator  think  he 
is  Indulging  In  an  open  season  upon  the 
military? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  would  say  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see that  I  do  not  think  that  any  Item  in 
the  budget  submitted  by  amy  President  is 
sacrosanct. 

I  think  it  Is  the  responsibility  of  Con- 
gress to  review  carefully  the  budget  that 
is  submitted  by  a  President,  and  to  ex- 
ercise its  judgment  in  accordance  with 
the  way  it  views  the  general  situation. 

I  do  not  Interpret  the  President's  re- 
marks In  the  quotation  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  read  first  In  the  same  way 
that  the  Senator  Interprets  his  remarks. 
I  Interpret  those  remarks  to  mean  that 
he  has  a  responsibility — which  I  do  think 
he  has — as  Commander  in  Chief  and  as 
Chief  Executive  of  our  Nation,  to  submit 
a  budget. 

Most  Presidents,  in  my  Judgment,  sub- 
mit too  large  a  budget.  Certainly  Presl- 
dmt  Johnson  did. 

I  might  say,  in  that  connection,  since 
we  are  talking  about  budgets,  that  dur- 
ing the  8-year  period  of  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson  administrations.  Federal  spend- 
ing doubled. 

I  think  that  most  of  those  budgets  were 
too  high,  and  I  think  the  present  budget 
can  be  reduced. 

So.  while  I  do  not  know  exactly  what 


the  able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  Is  driving  at,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  as  long  as  I  have  been  in  the 
Senate  I  have  raised  my  voice  whenever 
I  felt  it  desirable  to  point  out  Items  in 
the  budget  that  I  felt  should  be  reduced, 
and  I  expect  to  continue  to  do  that. 

I  do  not,  however,  deny  to  the  Presi- 
dent, whoever  he  might  be,  the  right  to 
submit  his  own  -budget  recommenda- 
tions. I  think  that  is  his  responsibility 

Mr  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  did  not 
raise  a  question  about  the  budget,  or 
about  the  right  of  the  President  to  make 
recommendations.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator that  he  has  acted  as  he  has  de- 
scribed, and  I  fully  anticipate  that  he 
will  continue  so  to  do,  and  so  shall  I. 
But  I  do  not  like  my  actions  in  that  re- 
gard to  be  referred  to  as  "an  open  season 
on  the  military." 

I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  one 
thing  further:  Does  he  know  of  anyone 
who  has  attacked  the  cadets  of  the  US. 
Air  Force  Academy?  Does  he  know  of  a 
Senator  or  Representative  who  has 
leveled  an  attack  against  the  senior  class 
of  the  Air  Force  Academy? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Vh-glnla.  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  attack  on  the  senior  class  at  the 
Air  Force  Academy. 

Mr.  GORE.  Nor  am  L  Yet  the  Presi- 
dent says.  In  addressing  the  graduates: 
On  the  home  front,  you  are  under  attack 
from   thoee   who   question   the   need   for   a 
strong  national  defense.  ' 

Mr.  President,  I  know  of  no  one  who 
has  attacked  the  cadets,  and  I  know  of  no 
one  In  the  Senate  who  has  questioned 
the  need  for  a  strong  defense.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  President  was  talking 
about. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  Will  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia yield  me  a  moment  fiuther? 

The  President  says  further: 

Yovir  crltlca — 

Now.  who  are  the  critics  of  the  cadets 
at  the  Air  Force  Academy?  Members  of 
this  body  appointed  many  of  them.  I 
have  not  heard  of  anyone  criticizing 
them.  I  am  saying  that  this  was  an  in- 
temperate speech  made  yesterday  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

He  referred  to  unilateral  disarmament. 
I  know  of  no  Member  of  this  body  or  the 
other  body  who  now  advocates  or  has 
ever  advocated  unilateral  disarmament. 
That  is  not  the  question  at  all. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Has  the  Senator  ever  heard 
of  the  Students  for  a  Democratic  So- 
ciety? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  the  Senator  have  3  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Yes,  I  have 
heard  of  that  group. 

Mr.  LONG.  Does  he  agree  with  me  that 
they  are  about  the  scum  of  the  earth? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Vh-glnla.  I  do  not  know 


whether  I  would  use  the  same  phrase- 
ology the  Senator  uses. 

Mr.  LONG.  They  are  about  the  most 
contemptible  people  I  know  of.  They  are 
the  most  overprivileged  group  in  this 
country.  Is  the  Senator  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  the  parents  of  those  people  have 
put  up  the  money  to  pay  all  their  ex- 
penses, and  buy  soap  for  them,  but  they 
refuse  to  take  baths?  That  they  have  put 
up  the  money  to  buy  them  razor  blades 
but  they  refuse  to  shave?  That  they  have 
put  up  the  money  to  buy  food  for  those 
children,  and  they  spend  it  on  mari- 
huana? They  are  the  most  sorry,  con- 
temptible, overprivileged  people  in  the 
world,  and  I  say  that  kind  of  people  are 
a  good  element  for  the  Communists  to 
move  in  on. 

Is  the  Senator  familiar  with  the  fact 
that  some  Senators  have  stood  on  this 
floor,  some  of  them  day  after  day,  mak- 
ing speeches  in  favor  of  the  SDS  in  con- 
nectlon  with  their  part  in  the  riots  in 
Clilcago  last  summer? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  have  some 
familiarity  with  what  the  Senator  is 
speaking  of.  I  would  say  I  am  in  dis- 
agreement with  the  SDS.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  would  use  the  same  phraseology 
in  describing  their  activities,  but  I  do 
not  look  upon  them  In  favor. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  say  to  the  Senator  that 
If  I  had  any  influence — and  I  have  very 
little  around  here — I  would  take  those 
people  out  of  college  and  put  them  In  the 
penitentiary  at  hard  labor,  and  I  would 
not  encourage  them,  or  say  that  the  waj- 
to  stop  their  rioting  and  tearing  down  the 
flag  and  burning  It  Is  to  yield  to  their 
demands.  I  would  throw  them  out  of 
school  and  put  them  In  the  Army  or  put 
them  In  Jail.  I  would  not  give  them  the 
opportunity  to  Just  lie  around  in  a  Jail 
bed  all  day  long,  i  would  put  them  out 
there  on  a  rock  pile,  to  do  hard  work  or 
get  shot. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Vh-glnla.  Speaking  of 
getting  thrown  out  of  school,  I  thought 
it  rather  significant  and  interesting  that 
at  Cornell,  the  president  of  the  univer- 
sity has  been  thrown  out. 

He  lost  his  Job  because  of  the  way  that 
he  permitted  the  students  at  Cornell  to 
arm  themselves  with  shotguns  and  rifles 
to  take  over  the  buildings,  and  then  he 
made  an  agreement  with  them  to  capit- 
ulate to  all  their  demands,  even  to  the 
extent  of  agreeing  that  he  would  not 
reprimand  them. 

So  as  a  result  of  that  action,  while  the 
students  were  not  thrown  out — and  I 
think  they  should  have  been  thrown  out, 
when,  with  shotguns  and  rifles,  they  take 
over  an  administration  building— the 
president  of  the  university  himself  has 
been  thrown  out  by  those  mature  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  and  trustees  who 
realize  you  can  have  only  chaos  when 
you  have  administrators  of  that  type. 

Mr.  LONG.  Is  the  Senator  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  SDS  was  the  outfit  that 
waged  that  riot  in  Chicago  In  Augxist. 
{ind  that  we  have  had  Senators  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle,  one  In  particular,  mak- 
ing speeches  encouraging  that  kind  of 
people  In  that  kind  of  activities? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator 
from  Virginia  was  not  at  Chicago. 

Mr.  LONG.  Well,  I  was  there.  I  knew 
what  it  was  like.  They  put  enough  sthik 
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bombs  inside  the  elevators  so  that  any 
time  you  came  in  and  went  out,  you 
thought  you  had  been  to  a  place  to  relieve 
yourself,  and  you  carried  a  smell  with 
you  wherever  you  went  that  lasted  for 
hours  after  you  went  in  and  out  of  your 
hotel.  I  survived  that.  I  saw  them  do 
those  kinds  of  things,  and  I  saw  them 
assault  the  police,  and  then  I  heard  Sen- 
ators stand  on  this  floor  making  speeches 
In  favor  of  that  bunch,  sometimes  day 
after  day.  I  saw  them  commit  their 
crimes,  and  I  saw  the  police;  In  fact,  I 
went  up  and  shook  the  hands  of  tJie 
policemen  and  thanked  them  for  pro- 
tecting my  life. 

There  are  Senators  who  make  speeches 
giving  aid  and  comfort  to  those  people. 

I  think  that  kind  of  people  ought  to 
be  In  JaU. 

When  the  President  of  the  United 
States  chose  not  to  give  aid  and  com- 
fort to  that  kind  of  people,  he  made 
this  si>eech  to  those  yoimg  people  who 
have  volunteered  to  give  their  lives  to 
their  country. 

I  do  not  claim  to  be  an  astute  lawyer. 
My  name  Is  on  the  school  building  where 
I  went  to  school.  That  Is  an  Indication 
that  I  was  a  fairly  good  student.  I  was 
an  associate  editor  of  the  Law  Review. 

I  know,  however,  of  those  who  are  in- 
tellectual perverts.  I  have  seen  some  of 
that  kind  of  people  go  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  One  has  resigned. 

I  applaud  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
for  having  printed  In  the  Record  the 
speech  deUvered  to  those  who  have  vol- 
unteered to  go  beyond  the  call  of  duty. 

I  point  out  that  when  one  volimteers  to 
go  In  the  first  boat  to  go  ashore  against 
the  enemy,  he  had  better  not  tell  his  crew 
or  he  will  be  shot  from  the  rear. 

If  one  had  that  kind  of  experience,  he 
would  applaud  the  kind  of  speech  that 
the  President  made.  I  suppose  that  I  am 
an  outdated  war  veteran.  The  sort  of  old 
fashioned  patriotism  that  appeals  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  seems  to  i^peal 
also  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

The  kind  of  riots  which  have  been  per- 
mitted to  take  place  at  the  eastern  col- 
leges have  not  been  permitted  to  occur 
at  the  old  war  school  where  I  achieved 
two  degrees. 

That  school  was  closed  when  General 
Sherman  was  the  president  of  the  iml- 
versity  at  the  time  the  States  went  to 
war.  He  resigned  to  become  general  of 
one  of  the  northern  armies.  He  was  a 
great  general,  and  he  would  have  been 
President  of  the  United  States  had  he 
been  willing  to  run  for  that  ofBce. 

General  Sherman  resigned  to  fight  for 
the  Union  States  and  to  do  his  duty  as 
he  saw  it.  The  entire  cadet  corps  quit 
school  to  go  to  war  for  the  Confederate 
States.  They  then  had  to  close  the  war 
school.  Every  one  quit. 

As  I  say,  I  applaud  the  President's 
speech.  I  do  not  claim  to  be  an  astute 
lawyer.  Although  you  can  find  my  name 
inscribed  on  the  law  school  building,  I 
do  claim  to  have  some  old-fashioned 
patriotism. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator 
from  Louisiana  is  both  an  astute  lawyer 
and  an  astute  Senator. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  applaud  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ahrglnla  for  having  the 
speech  printed  In  the  Rkcoro. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

I  think  that  what  President  Nixon  Is 
concerned  about  as  reflected  In  his 
speech  of  yesterday,  and  what  many 
Americans  should  be  concerned  about, 
is  the  future  of  our  military  organiza- 
tion. 

Those  Senators  who  have  served  with 
me  In  the  last  3 '72  years  are  aware  that 
I  have  been  at  times  very  critical  of  the 
Defense  Department. 

I  think  one  of  the  great  tragedies  of 
the  many  tragedies  of  the  Vietnamese 
war  Is  the  fact  that  the  war  was  nm  by 
civilian  leadership  from  Washington.  As 
a  result,  the  war  was  prolonged  and  the 
casualties  Increased. 

Another  result  of  that  action  has  been 
that  the  public  has  tended  to  lose  con- 
fidence In  our  military  leaders.  Yet,  It 
was  not  the  military  leaders  who  laid 
down  the  policies  imder  which  our  sol- 
diers and  airmen  have  had  to  fight. 

I  frankly  feel  it  was  a  great  error  In 
judgment  to  become  involved  In  a  ground 
war  in  Asia. 

But  this  Nation  did  become  Involved, 
and  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Government 
to  have  the  decisions  made  by  the  then 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr.  Robert  S. 
McNamara.  And  his  policy  was  to  con- 
duct what  he  called  a  limited  war. 

It  has  been  limited  In  the  sense  that 
It  has  not  gone  much  beyond  the  bound- 
aries of  South  Vietnam.  It  has  hardly 
gone  to  the  boundaries  of  North  Viet- 
nam. 

But  It  has  not  been  limited  Insofar 
as  the  American  people  are  concerned. 

It  has  not  been  limited  so  far  as  those 
2,100,000  Americans  who  have  been  sent 
to  Vietnam  to  fight  the  war;  2,100,000 
Americans  have  done  duty  In  Vietnam 
since  this  war  was  started.  It  has  not  been 
limited  for  them. 

I  want  to  mention  again  the  csisual- 
tles,  as  I  have  been  doing  almost  every 
week  for  3^  years. 

This  Nation  has  suffered  great  casual- 
ties in  Vietnam. 

Since  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
was  stopped  on  last  April  1 — April  1. 
1968 — by  President  Johnson,  a  period  of 
14  months,  the  United  States  has  suf- 
fered 112,000  casualties. 

That  Is  43  percent  of  all  the  casualties 
that  our  Nation  has  suffered  during  the 
tragic  history  of  this  long  war.  Of  the 
total  casualties.  14,000  were  killed  and 
98,000  wounded. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  just  read 
on  the  Associated  Press  ticker  that  261 
Americans  were  killed  in  Vietnam  last 
week.  More  thtin  1.800  were  wounded.  I 
would  like  to  suggest  to  the  able  Senator 
from  Virginia  that  the  military  services 
are  doing  a  magnificent  Job  in  saving  the 
lives  of  the  wounded.  Except  for  the 
rapid  evacuation  and  the  competent 
medical  care  that  our  wounded  service- 
men are  receiving,  the  ratio  between 
killed  and  wounded  would  be  much  more 
unfavorable. 

I  applaud  the  armed  services  for  pro- 
viding this  rapid  evacuation  and  this  ef- 
flxdent  medical  care. 

I  have  not  made  any  reference  to  the 


SDS,  and  I  do  not  now  wish  to  do  so.  I  am 
not  acquainted  with  any  person,  so  far 
as  I  know,  who  is  now  a  member  of  the 
SDS  or  who  has  ever  been  a  member  of 
SDS.  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  point 
that  has  in  the  colloquy. 

What  I  rose  to  suggest  to  the  Senator, 
in  line  with  the  statistics  which  he  is 
keeping,  was  that  he  will  find  that  shice 
Jsmuary  19,  5,722  American  soldiers  and 
servicemen  have  been  killed  in  Vietnam 
and  approximately  32,000  have  been 
wounded  according  to  the  latest  reports, 
as  of  the  end  of  the  previous  week. 

When  the  casualties  of  the  present 
week,  assuming  they  continue,  are  added, 
it  will  bring  the  total  casualties  since 
January  19  to  approximately  40,000. 

When  we  are  now  locked  in  a  tragic 
war  such  as  this,  I  thhik  it  Is  regrettable 
that  the  President  of  our  country  would 
make  an  Intemperate  and  Injudicious 
speech,  raising  questions  by  Iruiuendo 
as  to  the  motives  and  the  patriotism  of 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  have  raised 
critical  questions  with  respect  to  the 
military,  with  respect  to  its  extravagant 
use  of  funds,  and  with  respect  to  the  de- 
ployment of  new  but  highly  questionable 
missile  systems. 

I  do  not  wish  to  impose  upon  the  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  but  I 
should  like  to  read,  If  he  will  be  so  kind 
as  to  permit  me  to  do  so,  two  additional 
sentences  from  the  President's  speech. 
He  refers  to  some  who  follow  a  particu- 
lar school  of  thought.  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  wishes  to  attribute  to  me 
that  school  of  thought  or  not;  he  does 
not  say;  neither  does  he  fully  describe 
or  identify  It.  But  he  says: 

They  believe  that  we  can  be  contniatory 
and  accommodating  only  if  we  do  not  have 
the  strength  to  be  otherwise. 

I  know  of  no  Member  of  the  Senate, 
either  serving  now  or  who  has  ever 
served  in  the  Senate,  who  has  ever  taken 
such  a  position  or  who  now  takes  such 
a  position.  Here  is  the  second  sentence: 

They — 

Who  Is  "they"?  No  Member  of  this 
body.  But: 

They  believe  America  will  be  able  to  deal 
with  the  possibility  of  peace  only  when  we 
are  unable  to  cope  with  the  threat  of  war. 

Is  there  anyone  In  this  body  who  en- 
tertains such  a  view? 

I  do  not  wish  to  trespass  further  upon 
the  Senator's  time.  I  wish  to  suggest  to 
him  that  I  prepared  an  address  with 
respect  to  the  Midway  conference  in 
which  I  propose  to  uphold  the  Presi- 
dent's hand  as  he  goes-  to  Midway — as 
unwise  £is  the  decision  to  go  there 
appears. 

The  speech  about  which  we  have  been 
in  colloquy  is  an  ill  omen;  but  I  hope  it 
was  what  I  judge  it  to  be — a  speech  to 
the  preparation  of  which  the  President 
did  not  give  very  much  personal 
attention. 

I  shall  not  ask  the  Senator  to  yield 
further,  but  I  Invite  him  to  listen  to  my 
speech  later,  in  which  I  will  make  some 
remarks  with  respect  to  Viettumi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Hughes  in  the  chair).  Tlie  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Vh-glnla.  Mr.  President, 
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I  Mk  uiMnlmoua  cooaent  that  I  nuur 
proceed  for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  1«  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  shaU  yield  In 
a  moment. 

I  always  enjoy  listening  to  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
and  I  shall  listen  to  him  with  interest 
this  afternoon,  when  he  delivers  his  ad- 
dress to  the  Senate.  He  always  has  a 
contribution  to  make  to  the  thinking  of 
this  body. 

I  do  not  interpret  President  Nixon's 
address  the  same  way  in  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Tennessee  in- 
terprets it.  Of  course,  each  individual  is 
privileged  to  Interpret  any  speech  the 
way  he  wishes  to  interpret  it. 

I  do  not  regard  the  speech  as  Intem- 
perate or  injudicious. 

I  do  not  recall  the  President  Indicating 
an  IntCTitlon  to  refer  to  Members  of  the 
S^hate.'  Perhaps  some  felt  it  was  directed 
at  them.  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
that. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  was 
addressing  the  cadets  of  the  Air  Force 
Academy,  and  he  was  expressing  his 
alarm  and  concern  at  the  fact  that  our 
military  organization  has  been  brought 
into  some  jeopardy,  primarily  as  a  result 
of  the  Vietnam  war. 

Although  he  may  not  have  mentioned 
it.  I  would  think  that  the  reason  for  this 
Jeopardy  is  that  the  war  has  been  fought 
in  a  way  that  has  prolonged  it  and  has 
increased  the  casualties.  But  that  has 
not  been  the  fault,  as  I  see  it.  of  the  pro- 
fessional military  people:  because  they 
were  operating  under  poUcies  and  under 
procedures  laid  down  by  a  civilian  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  in  Washington. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  might  I  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Virginia  that  I  heard 
the  speech.  It  was  my  good  fortune  that 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  was  willing  to  preside  at  a 
liearing  where  I  was  the  chairman,  and 
he  did  a  magnificent  Job,  as  he  always 
does.  I  saw  this  as  an  opportimity  to  slip 
out  and  go  to  the  Senate  gym  and  get  a 
little  exercise,  enjoy  a  moment's  swim, 
and  a  massage  on  my  head,  because  my 
hair  iceeps  falling  out. 

While  this  was  going  on,  the  boys  in 
the  gym  turned  on  the  speech  on  the 
radio,  and  it  sounded  magnificent.  It 
never  occurred  to  me  that  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  would  find  it  necessary 
to  defend  himself  against  that  speech. 

I  just  happened  to  hear  the  speech.  I 
did  feel  that  a  couple  of  things  in  that 
speech  sounded  as  though  the  President 
was  talking  about  folks  like  me.  who 
volunteered  to  fight  for  the  country,  and 
proudly  did  so.  That  would  come  as  no 
surprise  to  a  man  from  Tennessee,  which 
is  known  as  the  Volunteer  State — I  sup- 
pose because  Andy  Jackson  came  from 
there. 

Mr.  GORE.  No.  I  want  to  educate  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  Ten- 
nessee is  called  tlie  Volunteer  State  be- 
cause in  one  conflict  after  another  In 
which  our  country  has  been  involved,  a 


larger  percentage  of  our  sons  have  volun- 
teered than  from  any  other  State. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  University  of  Tennes- 
see would  have  difficulty  beating  the 
Louisiana  State  University,  because  100 
percent  of  the  latter  volunteered.  That 
is  luird  to  beat.  We  gave  the  North  their 
most  efficient  generails,  without  whom 
they  never  would  have  won  the  war. 
Everybody  else  fought  for  the  Confed- 
eracy. So  we  fought  both  sides  of  It 
courageously  and  efficiently. 

It  sounded  to  me  as  though  the  Presi- 
dent was  talking  about  the  old-fashioned 
patriotism  that  seemed  to  be  common  to 
Andy  Jackson  and  the  Louisiana  Tigers. 
I  regretfully  say  that  even  though  we 
are  willing  to  flght,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  defeat  the  Tennessee  football 
team  only  once  in  our  history.  Even  when 
we  had  the  No.  1  team  in  America,  we 
were  not  able  to  beat  them,  although 
I  must  confess  that  we  got  some  bad  calls 
from  the  referee  that  day.  [Laughter.] 
I  do  not  believe  anything  In  the  Presi- 
dent's remarks  refers  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee.  He  had  someone  else  in  mind. 
Mr.  GORE.  Who? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  think  he  had  people  in 
mind  like  the  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society:  the  ovei-privlleged  group,  the 
people  who  pay  for  them  to  go  to  college; 
and  they  spend  tlieir  time  giving  aid  to 
our  enemies  in  Vietnam,  rather  than  tr:-- 
ing  to  get  an  educat)on,  and  spend  their 
time  hauling  down  the  American  tlag  and 
burning  it  in  shame,  rather  than  volun- 
teering to  fltiht  for  the  United  States. 

I  admire  the  boys  from  Canada  who 
come  to  fight  for  this  country,  rather 
than  those  who  go  to  Canada  to  avoid 
fighting  for  this  country,  or  who  stay 
in  school  forever  to  avoid  putting  on  a 
uniform.  I  think  we  should  repeal  the 
draft  exemption  which  permits  these 
young  fellows  to  avoid  their  duty. 

In  my  judgment,  half  the  protest 
movement  is  an  inner  reaction  of  people 
who  do  not  realize  that  they  are  cowards. 
They  have  been  encouraged  by  the 
women  in  their  families  and  by  the  girls 
they  go  with  not  to  fight  for  their  coun- 
try. So  they  drape  the  white  cloth  of 
humanltarianlsm  across  their  yellow 
stomachs,  and  then  they  proceed  to  pre- 
tend it  is  an  immoral  war.  a  dishonorable 
war,  and  so  forth. 

It  is  too  bad  that  people  have  to  do 
that:  but  I  think  it  is  a  psychiatric  situa- 
tion, and  in  my  judgment,  somebody 
could  straighten  them  out.  The  first 
move  should  be  to  put  them  in  the  peni- 
tentiary, where  you  can  work  on  them. 
Even  so,  those  people  should  not  be  en- 
couraged to  do  that  kind  of  thing. 

I  think  the  President  chose  the  right 
audience  when  he  chose  men  who  volun- 
teered to  fight  for  their  country.  My  im- 
pression is  that  that  tradition  Is  not 
uncommon  In  the  State  of  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  There  have  been  many, 
such  as  Patrick  Henry,  who  said.  "Peace, 
but  there  is  no  peace."  He  seemed  to  be 
aware  of  the  fact  that  somebody  was 


fighting  in  Boston,  and  he  thought  the 
people  in  Virginia  should  take  up  arms 
and  join  their  friends  in  Massachusetts 
to  flght  for  a  common  cause.  He  said, 
"Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death." 

He  was  not  smoking  marihuana  when 
he  made  that  speech.  That  man  was 
speaking  for  the  kind  of  patriotism  which 
Is  common  in  Virginia.  A  man  named 
Thomas  Jefferson  came  from  that  State. 
The  Red  Coats  almost  caught  him  at 
Montlcello.  and  he  was  lucky  enough  to 
escape.  Mr.  President,  what  do  you  think 
they  would  have  done  to  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son if  they  had  caught  him?  They  would 
have  hanged  him  if  he  was  lucky.  Other- 
wise they  would  have  chopped  his  head 
off  and  been  on  their  way. 

Virginia  has  produced  men  like  George 
Washington,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Patrick 
Henry,  James  Madison,  and  James  Mon- 
roe. Some  of  the  Byrds  have  been  volun- 
teers. They  have  not  been  afraid  to  fight 
for  their  country. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  am  proud  of 
all  those  men  that  the  Senator  has  men- 
tioned who  weie  bom  in  Virginia,  but  I 
am  equally  proud  of  Louisiana  because 
mj'  wife  was  bom  there. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator.  The 
Long  people  migrated  through  Virginia 
on  the  way  to  Louisiana,  and  I  am  proud 
to  represent  the  State  that  produced  the 
wife  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
in  canclusion,  I  am  glad  that  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  inserted  In  the  Record 
the  casualty  figures  dating  from  the  early 
part  of  January.  The  figures  show  cas- 
ualties totalling  roughly  37,000  killed  and 
wounded. 

I  think  it  is  so  vitally  important  that 
our  Government  have  a  sense  of  urgency 
iu  bringing  this  war  to  a  conclusion. 

I  believe  In  this  regard  that  the  Paris 
peace  talks,  which  have  been  going  on 
for  over  a  year  now.  Including  prelimi- 
nary talks,  have  tended  to  lull  the  Ameri- 
can people  into  a  false  sense  of  security. 
They  are  not  aware  of  the  tremendous 
casualties  that  have  occurred  in  the  last 
14  months  since  the  talks  first  began. 

During  that  same  period  of  time,  from 
April  1  of  last  year  to  this  date,  43  percent 
of  all  U.S.  casualties  have  occurred;  and 
that  Is  the  same  period  of  time  our  gov- 
ernment was  attempting  to  show  good 
faith  by  curtailing  and  eliminating  all 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

Therefore,  I  tiilnk  our  Government, 
under  both  President  Johnson  and  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  has  gone  a  long  way  in  trying 
to  show  good  faith.  But  the  enemy  does 
not  respond  to  the  good  intentions.  \JB. 
casualties  continue. 

It  is  important  that  the  American 
people  realize  this. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  Indicated: 
Rkpobt  on  Location,  Natuek.  and  EsnicAnD 

Coer  or  Ckxtain  PAcn.mTa  Projects  Pko- 

POSKO  To  B«  UNDHrrAKEN  rot  THE  Aa  FC»CK 

Resuvx 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Asalstant  Secre- 
tary  of   Defenae    (Propertlea   and    IiuuUa- 
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tlons) ,  reporting  on  tbe  location,  nature,  and 
esilmsted  cost  of  certain  tacllltles  proJeciB 
proposed  to  be  undertaken  (or  the  Air  Force 
Reserve,  to  be  accomplUned  within  the  un- 
committed balance  of  lump  sum  authoriza- 
tion provided  by  the  Reserve  Forces  Facilities 
Acts;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

RtpoKT  ON  Amount  or  E:xi>oaT-lMPORT  Bank 

lN6Tnt.\NCE       and       Gt7ARANTEES       ISSITBO      IN 

April  1969  in  Connection  With  U.S.  Ex- 
ports  TO  Yugoslavia 

A  letter  from  the  Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  amount  of 
Export-Import  Bank  Insurance  and  guaran- 
tees Issued  in  April  1969  in  connection  with 
U.S.  exports  to  Yugoslavia;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Report  on  Principal  Natural  Oas  Pipelines 
IN  THE  United  States,  1968 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Power 
Commission,  transmitting,  under  separate 
cover,  a  map  of  "Principal  Natural  Oas  Plpe- 
llnee  In  the  United  States";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

Report  of  CoMn-ROLLER  Oeneral 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  confidential  report  on  savings  by 
routing  cargo  through  tbe  military  port  at 
Sublc  Bay  in  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines, dat?d  June  2,  1969  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Oov- 
ernment  Operations. 
SrsPENsioN     or    DxpOrt^tion    cf    Certain 

ALtENf 

Two  letters  from  the  Commissioner.  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  copies  of  orders  suspending  deporta- 
tion of  certain  aliens,  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  facts  and  pertinent  provisions 
of  law  pertaining  to  each  alien,  and  the 
reasons  for  ordering  such  suspension  (with 
accompanying  papers):  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Adjustment    or    Status    of    Josk    Moreno 
and  Maria  Moreno 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  copy  of  an  order  relating  to  tbe  ad- 
justment of  tbe  status  of  Jose  Moreno  and 
^'arla  Moreno  (with  an  accompanying  pa- 
per);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Admission  Into  the  United  States 
Certain  Defector  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commls.sloner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  admission 
into  the  United  States  of  certain  defector 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 

Temporary  Admission  Into  the  Untteo 
States  of  Csrtain  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  temporary 
admission  into  tbe  United  States  of  certain 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Proposed  Legislation  To  Autkorizz  Appro- 
priations FOR  THE  HiGHW.W  BEAUTIFICA- 
TiON  Program  for  Fiscal  Year  Ending 
June  30,  1971 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
Uon,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
highway  beautlflcatlon  program  for  tbe  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971  (with  accompany- 
ing papers) ;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


Proposed  Legislation  To  Provide  for  the 
Continuation  or  Programs  Authorized 
Under  the  Economic  OppoRTUNrrv  Act  or 
1964 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  programs  authorized  under  tbe 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  (with 
accompanying  papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Proposed  Legislation  To  Provide  a  Formula 
FOR  Apportionment  of  State  and 
CoMMtTNiTT  Highway  Safety  Funds  for 
Fiscal  Tear  1970  and  Thereafter 

A  letter  from  tbe  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting  a  draft  of  propc&ed  legisla- 
tion to  provide  a  formula  for  apportionment 
of  State  and  community  highway  safety 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1970  and  thereafter 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
Indicated: 

By  Mr.  PASTORE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Pell) : 
A  resolution  adopted   by  tbe  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce : 

'H.  1680 
'•Resolution    memorializing    Congress    with 
respect  to  the  adoption  of  a  standard,  year 
round  dayllEbt  saving  time  program 
"Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  be  and  they  are 
hereby  respectfully  requested  to  make  such 
amendment  to  the  federal  law  so  as  to  permit 
a  standard,  year  round  daylight  saving  time 
program. 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
and  hereby  is  requested  to  transmit  to  the 
senators  and  representatives  from  Rhode 
Island  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
only,  certified  copies  of  this  resolution  in  tbe 
hope  that  each  will  use  every  endeavor  to 
influence  a  favorable  action  by  Congress  upon 
this  matter." 

"August  P.  La  France, 

"Secretary  of  State." 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"tt  1860 
"Resolution      memorializing      Congress      to 

establish  a  national  cemetery  In  Glocester, 

R.I. 

"Whereas.  Rhode  Island,  one  of  the  most 
densely  populated  states  In  the  country,  has 
no  national  burial  facilities;  and 

"Whereas,  Adequate  and  proper  burial 
facilities  for  Rhode  Island's  honored  veterans 
are  badly  needed  and  earnestly  desired;  and 

"Whereas.  In  every  other  region  of  the 
country  there  are  at  least  four  national  ceme- 
teries, but  in  New  England  there  are  none; 
and 

"Whereas,  It  is  grossly  unfair  that  tbe  New 
England  area  which  gave  birth  to  this  nation 
and  particularly  Rhode  Island,  tbe  first  of 
the  original  American  colonies  to  formally 
renounce  allegiance  to  Great  Britain,  remains 
without  a  national  cemetery;  and 

"Whereas,  The  historically  rich  state  of 
Rhode  Island,  which  has  contributed  so 
much  to  tbe  greatness  of  this  nation,  should 
be  permitted  a  national  cemetery  within 
its  boundaries;   now  therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  general  assembly  of 
Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations 
hereby  respectfully  requests  congress  to  en- 
act such  appropriate  legislation  to  establish 
a  national  cemetery  in  Glocester,  Rhode 
Island  so  that  veterans  can  be  properly  laid 
to  rest  In  a  cemetery  befitting  their  service 
to  this  country;  and  be  It  further 


"Resolved,  That  tbe  Secretarj-  of  State  be 
and  he  hereby  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  transmit  duly  certified  copies  of  this  res- 
olution to  the  senators  and  representatives 
from  Rhode  Island  in  the  congress  of  tbe 
United  States  in  the  hope  that  they  will  give 
this  matter  their  personal  attention. 
"August  P.  LaPrance. 

"Secretary  of  State." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  tbe  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.; 

"S.  624 
"Resolution  memorializing  Congress  to  enact 
H.R.  165,  a  bill  amending  the  immigration 
quotas 

"Whereas,  In  1965  congress  enacted  an  im- 
migration law  to  resolve  some  inequities  In 
the  immigration  system;  and 

"Whereas.  The  new  law.  In  attempting  to 
eliminate  the  dlscrinU nation  of  the  old  na- 
Uonal  origins  quota  law,  has  now  created  a 
new  class  of  unfair  immigration  policies: 
and 

"Whereas.  In  order  to  resolve  the  Inequl- 
Ues  of  this  present  discriminatory  law  con- 
gress now  has  before  it  for  consideration  H.R. 
165,  commonly  known  as  the  'Ryan  Bill  ■ 
and 

"Whereas,  The  'Ryan  Bill'  provides  In  sub- 
stance that  any  country  whose  immigration 
has  dropped  below  seventy-five  per  cent 
(7.5-;)  L'l  its  yearly  avernge  during  the  ten 
years  base  period  from  1956  to  1965  be  al- 
located additional  places  in  excess  of  tbe 
worldwide  quota  sufficient  to  bring  its  total 
to  75  per  cent  of  the  base  period  average- 
and  ' 

"Whereas,  Said  Bill  also  provides  that  not- 
withstanding the  above  states  provisions  no 
country  shall  be  alloted  more  than  10  000 
places;  and 

"Whereas.  The  aim  of  this  Bill  Is  to  re- 
solve a  discriminatory  practice  of  the  United 
States  government:   now  therefore  be  It 

•'Resolved,  That  the  state  of  Rhode  Island 
and  Providence  Plantations  through  Its  Gen- 
eral assembly,  now  requests  tbe  congrere  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  H.R.  165  to  remove 
the  inequities  of  the  immigration  laws;  and 
be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  senators  and  renre- 
sentatlves  from  Rhode  Island  In  said  con- 
gress be  and  they  are  hereby  earnestly  re- 
quested to  use  concerted  effort  to  enact  the 
so-called  "Ryan  BUI."  to  delete  discrimina- 
tory practices  of  the  immigration  system- 
and  the  secretary  of  state  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  transmit  duly  certified 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  senators  and 

con  ^^         **  ^^°^  ^^°'^^  ^*'^°<*  *°  =•"«» 

"August  P.  La  France. 

"Secretary  of  State." 
A  resolution  adopted   by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  r  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works: 

"S.  408 
"Resolution  memorializing  Congress  to   act 
upon  an  amendment  of  Public  Law  89-272 
of  the  89th  Congress  entitled  'Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act' 

"Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Con- 
gress of  tbe  United  States  be  and  they  are 
hereby  respectfully  requested  to  act  favor- 
ably on  an  amendment  to  Public  Law  89-272 
providing  for  the  inclusion  of  construction 
funds  in  the  appropriation  under  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act'  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
and  be  hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
transmit  to  the  senators  and  representatives 
from  Rhode  Island  In  Congress  of  the  United 
States  duly  certified  copies  of  this  resolution 
in  the  hope  that  each  will  use  every  en- 
deavor to  have  favorable  action  taken  by  the 
Congress  on  this  matter.  •  ji 

"August  P.  La  France, 

"Secretary  of  State." 
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By  the  PRESmiNO  OFnCER : 
Three  Houae  joint  memoriaU  adopted  by 
the  LecUUtlve  Aeaembly  oT  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry: 

"Houn  Joorr  MutoeiAi.  3 
"To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  Houae  of  Rep- 
reaentattvea  of  the  United  State*  of  Amer- 
ica, in  Congress  assembled: 
"We.    your    memorlallste.    the    Fifty- flfth 
Legislative  Aaeembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon. 
respectfully  represent  as  follows; 

"Whereas  the  Fifty-fourth  LeglalaUve  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Oregon  created  an 
Interim  Committee  on  Public  Lands  to 
study,  among  other  subjects,  the  role  of  this 
•tete  In  the  management  of  public  lands: 
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"Whereas  the  Interim  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Lands  conducted  extensive  hearings  and 
commissioned  a  study  regarding  forest  man- 
agement goals  and  objectives;  and 

"Whereas  the  Interim  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Lands  found  that  forest  yields  can  be 
increased  dramatically  through  application 
of  Intensive  forest  management  techniques 
such  as  fertlllaatlon.  genetic  Improvement, 
and  thinning:  and 

"Whereas  the  Interim  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Cands  concluded  that  Intensive  forest 
management  practices  are  not  now  being 
applied  to  public  forests  because  current 
federal  laws  remove  from  this  state  a  part  of 
the  Income  from  forest  operations  which 
should  be  retained  within  the  sute  for  in- 
vestment in  forest  roMla  and  improved  forest 
nuuufement;  and 

"Whereas  the  Interim  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Lands  determined  that  achievement  of 
intensive  management  practices  on  public 
forests  depends  upon  retaining  within  tAiy 
state  sufficient  Income  from  timber  sales  and 
other  forest  opeiratlons  to  Invest  In  and  fund 
progressive  forestry  prmoUces;  now.  ther»> 
fore. 

"Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Leffialative  Assembly 
of  tha  State  of  Oregon: 

"(1)  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is 
memorialized  to  make  available  to  the  United 
States  Pyjrest  Service  a  fixed  percentage  of 
the  revenue  from  National  Forest  lands  for 
Investmen*  In  Intensive  forest  management 
practices  and  roads  In  order  to  increase  the 
productivity  of  the  National  Forests. 

"(2)  The  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Oregon  Houss 
of  Representatives  shall  send  a  copy  of  this 
memorial  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
house  of  the  Congress,  and  ot  each  member 
of  the  Oregon  Congressional  DelegaUon. 
"Adopted  by  House  April  10.  19«9. 

"WiNTON  L.  Htn»T, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  Houae. 
I'  "RoBzar  F.  SMrrH, 

"Speaker  of  Hou»e. 
"Adopted  by  Senate  April  25.  1969. 
E.  D.  Potts. 
"President  of  Senate." 


to  maintain  than  is  stirvslllancs  over  stats 
inspection  programs:  and 

"Whereas  the  law  provides  a  double  stand- 
ard. ODs  for  foreign  countries  and  one  for 
the  several  states  of  the  United  States,  which 
Is  inequitable  and  does  not  adequately  pro- 
tect the  consuming  public,  and  works  to  the 
serious  disadvantage  of  Oregon's  valued  and 
Important  livestock  and  meat  processing  in- 
dustries: now.  therefore. 

"Be  It  Resolved  by  the  LegUlative  Asaem- 
by  of  the  State  of  Oregon: 

"  (1 )  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  U 
memorialized  to  amend  the  existing  Whole- 
some Poultry  and  Wholesome  Meat  Acts  to 
permit  the  interstote  shipment  of  Oregon 
Inspected  meau  and  poultry  which  meet 
federal  inspection  standards. 

"(2)   The  Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenutlves  shall  send  a  copy  of  this  memo- 
rial to  the  presiding  officer  of  each  house  of 
Congress,    to   each    member   of   the   Oregon 
Congressional  Delegation,  and  to  the  admln- 
Utrator    of    the    Consumer    and    liarkeUng 
Service  of  the  United  States  Oep«uament  of 
.Agriculture. 
"Adopted  by  House  February  28.  1M0. 
"WWTON  L.  Hunt, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  House. 
"RoBKBT  F    SurrH. 

"Speaker  of  Houae. 
"Adopted  by  Senate  April  29.  1969. 

E.  D.  Potts. 
"President  of  Senate." 


by  the  United  States  Forest  Service  and  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  in  conjimctloo 
with  their  current  conifer  management 
program. 

"(3)  Immediate  action  should  be  taken  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  add  a  member 
of  the  Northwest  hardwood  Industry  to  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Advisory  Committee  to  the 
Regional  Forester  to  the  end  that  such  a 
knowledgeable  member  would  assist  the 
Committee  in  a  review  of  hardwood  timber 
bales  procedures  through  competitive  blddlne 
on  federal  lands. 

"(4)  The  Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  send  a  copy  of  thl« 
memorial  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
house  of  the  Congress  and  to  each  member  of 
the  Oregon  Congressional  Delegation. 

"Adopted  by  House  April  10,  19«9. 

"WiNTON  L.  Hunt, 

"Chief  Clerk  of  House. 
"RosniT  F.  Smith. 

"Speaker  of  Hou^e. 

"Adopted  by  Senate  April  25.  1969. 

"B.  D.  PoTTS, 

"President  of  Senate." 
A  House  Joint   memorial   adopted   by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  SUte  of  Colorado; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations: 
"HO08K    Joint    Memoeial    1004 
"Memorializing  the  Congress  of  the  United 
sute   to   appropriate   sufficient   funds  to 
consUuct  the  Mount  Carbon  Dam 
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"HOTTBi  Jonrr  RESOLimoN  126 


"HOT7SC  Joint  Mxmorial  24 


"HousB  Jonrr  I€xicobiai.  14 

"To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  the  Houae 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  Congress  assembled: 

"We,  your  memoriaUsts,  the  Fifty-fifth 
Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon, 
In  legislative  session  assembled,  most  re- 
spectfully represent  as  follows: 

"Whereas  the  federal  Wholesome  Meat  Act 
and  the  Wholesome  Poultry  Products  Act 
prohibit  Interstate  shipment  and  sale  of 
state  Uispected  meats  and  poultry  even 
though  such  meats  and  poultry  are  produced 
under  inspection  programs  which  are  deter- 
mined to  be  equal  to  federal  standards:  and 

"Whereas  foreign  produced  and  inspected 
meats  are  permitted  to  be  shipped  and  sold 
In  Interstate  commerce  If  on  a  par  with 
federal  standards;  and 

"Whereas  the  adeqiiscy  of  stirvelllanoe 
over  foreign  programs  and  plants  approved 
tor  Importation  of  meat  Into  this  country  Is 
subject  to  question  and  much  more  difficult 


"To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America,  in  Congresa  aasembled: 

"We,  your  memorialists,  the  Flfty-flfth 
Legislative  Assembly  of  the  SUte  of  Oregon, 
respectfully  represent  as  follows: 

"Whereas  the  eetlmated  inventory  of  west- 
em  Oregon  alder  timber  resources  Is  10  bil- 
lion board  feet:  and 

"Whereas  the  19«7  harvest  presently  is  esti- 
mated at  42.2  million  feet  from  the  federal, 
state  and  private  timber  lands:  and 

•Whereas  the  existing  milling  capacity  Is 
estimated  at  75.25  million  board  feet  annually 
and  would  afford  a  $3,600,000  annual  payroll 
All  but  three  of  these  mills  are  located  in 
rural  areas;  and 

"Whereas  the  exisUng  mills  are  frequently 
out  of  production  because  of  a  shortage  of 
logs  due  to  lack  of  available  timber  to  meet 
their  requlremenU;  and 

"Whereas  approximately  75  percent  of  the 
alder  timber  reaching  the  market  comes  from 
private  timber  lands  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
50  percent  of  the  total  volume  grows  on  pub- 
lic lands  of  the  United  States  Forest  Service, 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  and  State  of 
Oregon  lands;  and 

"Whereas  the  SUte  of  Oregon  lands  ad- 
ministered by  the  SUte  Board  of  Forestry 
have  provided  more  than  their  share  of  avail- 
able alder  timber  as  compared  with  their 
much  smaller  Inventories  of  alder  timber 
than  the  federal  agencies.  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  and  United  SUtes  Forest  Serv- 
ice, and  have  converted  these  lands  by  plant- 
ing to  a  higher  producing  coniferous  tlmber- 
and 

"Whereas  the  estimated  annual  growth  of 
alder  on  aU  lands  of  the  western  Oregon  area 
la  approximately  200  million  board  feet  on 
perpetual  sustained  yield  cutting:  now, 
therefore, 

"Be  It  Reaolved  by  the  Legislative  Aaaem- 
bly  of  the  State  of  Oregon: 

"(1)  The  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  is 
memorialized  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  SecreUry  of  the  Interior  to 
direct  the  United  SUtes  Forest  Service  and 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  respec- 
tively, to  establish  an  annual  harvcbt  volume 
for  alder  and  other  hardwood  timber  on  the 
lands  under  their  Jurisdiction. 

"(2)  A  workable  hardwood  management 
program  should  be  evaluated  and  esUbllshed 


"Whereas.  The  United  States  Army  Corpi 
of  Engineers  has  recommended  the  con- 
struction of  a  flood  control  project  at  the 
Mount  Carbon  site  on  Bear  Creek,  east  of 
the  Town  of  Morrison.  In  the  County  of 
Jefferson,  and  the  SUU  of  Colorado:  and 

"Whereas.  There  have  been  twenty-two 
floods  on  Bear  Creek  between  the  Town  of 
Morrison  and  the  South  Platte  River  in  the 
Denver  MetropoliUn  area  since  1900,  the 
most  recent  of  which  have  been  In  1987 
1958.  and  1985;   and 

"Whereas,  Said  floods  have  caused  forty- 
five  deaths  and  massive  destruction  to 
property;  and 

"Whereas.  Due  to  unusually  heavy  rainfall 
in  the  last  two  days.  Bear  Creek  is  running 
over  its  banks,  and,  as  a  result  thereof,  the 
Denver  Metropolitan  area  Is  again  being 
threatened  with  the  poeslbUlty  of  being 
struck  by  a  flood;  and 

"Whereas,  The  cost  of  the  construction 
of  the  Mount  Carbon  Dam  is  far  outweighed 
by  the  cost  of  the  destruction  which  is 
caused  by  a  major  flood  of  the  Denver  Met- 
ropolitan area:  now,  therefore, 

"Be  It  Reaolved  by  the  Houae  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Forty-seventh  Qeneral  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Colorado,  the  Senate 
concurring  herein: 

"That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
Is  hereby  respectfully,  but  urgently  re- 
quested to  appropriate  sufficient  funds  to 
construct  the  Mount  Carbon  Dam  In  Jeffer- 
son County,  Colorado. 

"Be  It  Further  Reaolved,  That  a  copy  of 
this  Memorial  be  transmitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
SUtes.  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  SUtes,  and  the 
members  of  Congress  from  the  SUte  of 
Colorado. 

"John  D.  Vanderhoop, 
"Speaker  of  the Houae 
of  Representatives. 

"MORRAINK    LOICBARDI. 

"Chief  Clerk  of  the  Houae 

of  Representatives. 
"Fat    DxBuard, 

"President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate. 
"CoMrosT  W.  Shaw. 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 
A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the  Oeneral 
Assembly  of  the  SUte  of  Tennessee;  to  the 
Committee  on  Api>roprUtioiM: 


'A  resolution  to  memorialize  the  Congress  of 
the  United  SUtes  to  approve  the  appropri- 
ations conUlned  in  the  Second  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  bill  for  the  fiscal 
year  1969,  relative  to  Section  235.  Section 
236  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1968 

"Whereas,  the  Ninetieth  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  passed  the  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  Act  of  1968,  which  con- 
tkined  appropriations  in  the  sum  of  Seventy- 
Plve  Million  Dollars  for  Section  235.  low  in- 
come home  purchase  program  and  Seventy- 
Five  Million  Dollars  for  Section  236,  low  In- 
come rent  program;  and 

"Whereas,  of  the  sums  appropriated  for  the 
fiscal  year  1968.  under  the  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  Act  of  1988.  only  Twenty- 
Plve  Million  Dollars  has  been  released  for 
each  such  program;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Twenty-Five  Million  Dollars 
released  for  each  such  program  under  the 
Act  was  sufficient  to  esUbllsh  only  a  pilot 
program,  the  primary  programs  under  the 
Act  being  inoperative  due  to  the  lack  of 
sufficient  funds,  and 

"Whereas,  the  primary  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1968,  are  in  need  of  Immediate 
ImplemenUtlon  to  relieve  the  critical  short- 
age of  adequate  housing  for  our  low  Income 
citizens; 

"Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Eighty- 
Sixth  General  Assembly  of  the  SUte  of 
Te'incssee,  the  Senate  concurring.  That  by 
this  Resolution  \^e  memorialize  the  Congress 
of  the  United  St&tes  to  approve  the  appro- 
priations contained  In  the  Second  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  bill  for  the  fiscal 
rear  1969,  relative  to  Section  235,  Section 
236  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1968;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate.  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, the  Sub-committee  on  Independent 
Ofllces  and  Department  of  Hoiising  and 
Urban  Development  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  Home  Builders  Associa- 
tion of  Tennessee,  and  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Home  Builders  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Adopted:  May  9,  19Q9 

"WlLI^AM   L.    , 

Speaker  of  the  Houae  of  Representatives. 

"Frank  C.  Oorrxu., 
"Speaker  of  the  Senate. 

"Approved:   May  9,   1969. 

"BuTord  Ellington, 

"Governor." 

A  Senate  memorial  adopted  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  SUte  of  Florida:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency: 

"Senate  Memorial  No.  504 
"A  memorial  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  amend  title  12,  U.S.  Code,  section 
548,  to  allow  the  State  of  Florida  to  col- 
lect sales  and  use  taxes,  documentary 
stamp  taxes,  and  InUnglble  taxes  from 
national  banks 

"Whereas,  a  three-Judge  United  SUtes  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Northern  District  of 
Florida,  In  the  case  of  The  First  National 
Bank  of  Homestead  and  Okaloosa  National 
Bank  at  NlcevUle,  v.  Fred  O.  Dickinson,  Jr., 
Comptroller  of  the  SUte  of  Florida,  and  The 
Florida  Revenue  Commission  and  J.  Ed 
Straughn,  Director  of  Revenue,  SUte  of  Flor- 
ida, enjoined  the  above-nsimed  Defendants 
from  levying,  assessing  or  collecting  (a)  sales 
and  use  taxes  levied  on  goods,  services  and 
rentals  purchased  by  Plaintiffs,  (b)  Intangi- 
ble personal  property  taxes  on  mortgages 
owned  and  recorded  by  Plaintiffs,  and  (c) 
documentary  stamp  taxes  on  notes,  mort- 
gages, or  other  evidences  of  debt  held  by 
Plaintiffs,  and  on  shares  of  stock  and  capital 
debentures  Issued  by  Plaintiffs,  and 


"Whereas,  the  Comptroller  of  the  SUU 
of  Florida  requested  Honorable  Earl  Fair- 
cloth,  Attorney  General  of  the  SUU  of 
Florida,  to  prosecuU  an  appeal  of  the  de- 
cision of  the  United  SUtes  District  Court, 
which  appeal  was  filed  In  the  United  SUtes 
Supreme  Coinrt,  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  SUtes  Supreme 
Court,  in  a  memorandum  decision  on  Jan- 
uary 20,  1969,  affirmed  the  Judgment  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  North- 
ern District  of  Florida,  and 

"Whereas,  a  petition  for  rehearing  was 
filed  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  SUte 
of  Florida,  at  the  request  of  the  Comptrol- 
ler of  the  State  of  FlCHlda,  which  petition 
was  denied  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  on  February  26,  1969,  and 

"Whereas,  the  Comptroller  of  the  SUte 
of  Florida  requested  an  opinion  from  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  SUte  of  Florida  as 
to  the  applicability  of  the  decision  In  the 
case  of  Dickinson,  Comptroller,  v.  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Homestead  to  sUte  banks  and 
received  on  March  14,  1969,  the  Attorney 
General's  opinion  to  the  effect  that  "by  vir- 
tue of  Section  192.54,  Florida  Statutes,  SUte 
of  Florida  chartered  'banks,  trust  compa- 
nies and  Morris  Plan  banks'  enjoy  this  same 
Immunity,"  and 

"Whereas,  the  effect  of  the  decision 
of  the  United  SUtes  Supreme  Court  will 
cost  the  SUte  of  Florida  millions  of  dollars 
annually  In  total  revenue  at  a  time  when 
Florida  Is  facing  record-breaking  requests 
for  funds  to  support  public  services,  and 

"Whereas,  the  Directors  of  the  Florida 
Banker^  Association  have  urged  their  con- 
gressional representatives  to  close  up  a  loop- 
hole which  exempts  them  from  paying  state 
sales  taxes,  documentary  stamp  taxes,  and 
InUnglble  property  Uxes,  and 

"Whereas,  the  Cabinet  of  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida on  February  4.  1969.  unanimously  adopted 
a  resolution  to  be  delivered  by  the  Comp- 
troller of  Florida  to  the  Congressional  dele- 
gation of  Florida,  urging  Congress  to  act  to 
amend  Title  12.  U.S.  Code.  Section  548.  and 

"Whereas,  a  bill  entitled  H.R.  9794  was  of- 
fered in  Congress  on  April  1,  1969,  by  the 
Florida  delegation,  to  clarify  the  liability  of 
national  banks  for  certain  taxes,  as  follows: 
"sales  tax,  use  Ux.  personal  property  Uxes, 
InUnglble  personal  property  taxes,  and  doc- 
umenUry  sUmp  taxes,"  and 

"Whereas,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Florida  Is  acutely  aware  and  concerned  with 
the  need  for  additional  revenues  necessary  to 
finance  the  ever  increasing  responsibilities 
and  needs  of  a  fast  growing  state,  and 

"Whereas,  the  loss  of  any  tax  revenue 
would  seriously  affect  the  ability  of  the  state 
to  meet  its  growing  financial  requirements 
and  commitments,  and 

"Whereas,  Immediate  action  Is  urgently 
needed  so  as  to  clearly  allow  the  levy  and  col- 
lection of  sales  and  use  taxes,  documentary 
stamp  Uxes,  and  Intangible  taxes  from  na- 
tional banks,  now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Florida : 

"That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is 
hereby  requested  to  adopt  the  bill  Introduced 
by  the  Florida  delegation  in  the  House  of 
RepresenUtives  which  provides  as  follows: 
'A  national  bank  has  no  immunity  from  any 
sales  tax,  use  tax,  personal  property  Uxes, 
Intangible  personal  property  taxes,  and  docu- 
menUry  stamp  Uxes  which  It  would  be  re- 
quired to  pay  If  It  were  a  bank  chartered 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  or  other  Jurisdic- 
tion within  which  Ita  principal  office  Is  lo- 
cated.' 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
memorial  be  dispatched  to  the  President  of 
the  United  SUtes,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  the  S|>eaker  of  the 
United  SUtes  House  of  RepresenUtives,  and 
each  member  of  the  Florida  delegation  to  the 
United  SUtes  Congress. 

"Filed  in  Office  Secretary  of  SUte  May  27, 
1909. 

"Tom  Adams, 
"Secretary  of  State." 


A  Senate  memorial  etdopted  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  SUte  of  Florida;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations: 

"Senate  Memorial  1102 

"A  memorial  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 

SUtes  requesting  transfer  of  certain  fed- 
eral property  in  Avon  Park  to  the  SUte 

for  continued  use  as  a  sUM  correctional 

Institution 

"Whereas,  the  SUte  of  Florida,  through 
the  Division  of  Corrections,  has  been  operat- 
ing the  Avon  Park  Correctional  Institution 
since  April,  1957,  on  lease  from  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and 

"Whereas,  continuous  efforts  have  been 
made  to  obtain  this  property  on  a  perma- 
nent basis,  and 

"Whereas,  the  SUte  of  Florida  has  ex- 
I>ended  In  excess  of  seven  hundred  fifty 
thousand  dollars  ($750,000)  to  maintain  this 
property  since  April,  1957,  and 

"Whereas,  the  maintenance  has  prevented 
the  Institution  from  deteriorating  and  rather 
than  depreciating  In  value  its  value  has  ac- 
tually appreciated,  and 

"Whereas,  the  property  has  been  declared 
surplus  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
made  available  for  sale  to  the  SUte  of  Flor- 
ida, and 

"Whereas,  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Federal  Government  has 
placed  a  valuation  of  six  hundred  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  ($650,000)  on  the  prope)fty,  and 

"Whereas,  the  appraiser  contracted  by  the 
SUte  of  Florida  has  placed  a  valuation  of 
three  hundred  three  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars  ($303,600)  on  this  property,  and 

"Whereas,  the  State  of  Florida  vitally  needs 
this  property  in  order  to  house  seven  hun- 
dred twenty  (720)  inmates  of  ite  correc- 
tional system,  and 

"Whereas,  the  location  of  an  institution  on 
the  Avon  Park  Bombing  Range  serves  the  Air 
Force  and  other  agencies  stationed  on  this 
base,  now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Florida: 

"That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
be  and  it  Is  hereby  requested  to  transfer  and 
donate  that  portion  of  the  Avon  Park  Bomb- 
ing Range  located  in  Polk  County,  Florida, 
which  has  been  declared  surplus  to  the  needs 
of  the  Federal  Government,  to  the  State  of 
Florida  for  use  by  the  Florida  Division  of 
Corrections  as  a  correctional  facility. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
Memorial  be  dispatched  to  the  President  of 
the  United  SUtes,  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  and 
to  each  member  of  the  Florida  delegation  to 
the  United  SUtes  Congress. 

"Filed  In  Office  Secretary  of  State  May  27, 
1969. 

"Tom  Adams, 
"Secretary  of  State." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Council  of 
the  City  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  memorializing  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  reconsider 
the  antl-balllstic-misslle  plan;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Retired  Offi- 
cers Club  of  Long  Island,  praying  for  anact- 
ment  of  a  bill  in  favor  of  pay  equalization 
for  retired  officers  of  the  armed  services;  to 
the  Corrmilttee  on  Armed  Services. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  German- 
American  National  Congress,  Inc.,  praying 
for  a  Just  peace  and  reunification  of  Ger- 
many; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  New  Jersey 
SUte  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  dealing 
with  prayer  and  Bible  reading;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

A  petition  for  redress  of  grievances,  sub- 
mitted by  the  Universal  Exchange  for  All 
People,  the  Peacemaker,  praying  for  enact- 
ment of  legislation  creating  the  Universal 
Exchange  Corp.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  McOKS.  from  the  Committee  on 
Poet  Office  ttaa  ClvU  Serrlce.  without  amend, 
ment: 

H  R.  720«.  An  »ct  to  adjust  the  Mlartea  of 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  SUtee  and 
ceruin  offloers  of  the  Congreaa   (Kept    No 
91-226) 

By  Mr  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  AfTalrs.  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

8  1708.  A  bin  to  amend  title  I  of  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  I9«a 
(78  Stat  897).  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept 
Mo.  91-227). 
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AMENDMENT  OP  TARIFF  SCHED- 
ULES OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
SO  AS  TO  PREVENT  PAYMENT  OP 
MULTIPLE  CUSTOMS  DUTIES  BY 
U.S.  OWNERS  OFV  RACEHORSES 
PURCHASED  OUTSIDE  THE  UNIT- 
ED STATES— REPORT  OP  A  COM- 

_   MITTEE— INDIVIDUAL  VIEWS  (RE- 

_  POl^T  NO.  91-225" 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  I  report  favor- 
ably, with  an  amendment,  the  bill  *H.R 
4239)  to  amend  item  802  30,  Tariff  Sche- 
dules of  the  United  States,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent payment  of  multiple  customs  duties 
by  U.S.  owners  of  racehorses  purchased 
outside  of  the  United  States,  and  I  sub- 
mit a  report  thereon.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  report  be  printed  to- 
gether with  the  Individual  views  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  iMr  Gore> 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received,  and  the  bill  will  be 
placed  on  the  calendar :  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  report  will  be  printed,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
IIBTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time.  and.  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By    Sir     DIRKSEN    (for    hlmseU    and 
Mr.  PeacT  \  : 
S.  2305.  A  bill  to  extend  the  time  for  the 
miuatlon  and  completion  of  construction  of 
an  additional   bridge  across  the  Mississippi 
River  by  the  Rock  Island  Bridge  Commls- 
slon;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
By  Mr.  HRUSKA: 
S.  2308.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  international  quarantine  station 
and  to  permit  the  entry  therein  of  anlmala 
from  any  country  and  the  subsequent  move- 
ment of  such  ammals  Into  other  parts  of  the 
United  States  for  purposes  of  Improving  live- 
stock breeds,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Rnance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Heuska  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  PANNIN: 
S.  2307.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  amount  payable 
on  burial  and  funeral  expenses;  and 

S.  2308.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  In  order  to  provide  for  the  oay- 
ment  of  an  additional  amount  of  up  to  tiOO 
for  the  acquisition  of  a  burial  plot  for  the 
burial  of  cerUln  veterans;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  TOWER : 

v»«^?  o    "*"   ***   establUh    the   Amlstad 
National    Recreation   Area   In   the   State   of 


Texas;    to   the   Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Town  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  GURNKT: 
8.  2310.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  II  of  the 
Social  8«jurlty  Act  so  as  to  remove  the 
limitation  upon  the  amount  of  ouuide  In- 
come which  an  Individual  may  earn  while  re- 
ceiving beneflu  under  such  title;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ouknkt  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr  SCOTT: 
8.2311.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 2.  1937,  to  provide  for  a  program  of 
Federal     flnanclal     assistance     to    establish 
hunter  safety  programs  In  the  several  Sutes 
•nd  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr.  SCOTT  (for  Mr.  Case)  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  OaAVEL,  and  Mr.  Moss)  • 
S.  2312.  A  bin  to  establish  a  Department 
of  Conservation  and  the  Environment;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bUl.  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 
a.  2313.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  to  provide  that  the 
amount  of  groundflah  Imported  into  the 
United  States  shaU  not  exceed  the  average 
annual  amount  thereof  imported  during  1963 
and  19«4;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hatfixld  when  he 
introduced  the  above  blU.  which  appear  un- 
der  a  separate  heading  ) 

s  xifJ  f'J^^^^^^  '"y  "*»"••*'  -■ 

a.  3314.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  4  of  the 

Revised  Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
relating  to  voUng  age;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
-^       By  Mr.   JACKSON    (for  himself.   Mr 
M66«.  Mr.  CHtmcH.  Mr.  Maonusok 
and  Mr.  Biblx)  : 
S.  2316.  A    bin    to    restore    the     "Golden 
Eagle    program  to  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  Act;    to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
.-if!f  '***  remarks  of  Mr.  Jackson  when  he 
intjoduced  the  above  blU.  which  appear  un- 
der  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  DODD: 

Chotslrl;    to   the   Committee   on   the   Judl- 
clary. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  AtxcN)  : 

TT»^*^^L*  **'"  ^  amend  tlUe  10  of  the 
United  sutes  Code  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
yancement  of  certain  former  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  on  the  retired  lists;  to  the 
committee  on  Armed  Services 
By  Mr.  EAGLETON: 

w..^^^«^J""  '*""  '*^"  ""*'  °'  Gertrude 
Soriano  Mauban; 

D-soSi°  ^  *""  '*""  *^*  **""'  °'  ^°^-  ■^°**»o°y 

S.  2320   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Abdollah 
Rahmatian;  and 

S.2321    A  bin  for  the  renef  of  Dr   Manuel 

'^■-..^*"****-     *°    *^«    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McOEE  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Hanszn) : 
S  2322.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Robert  L 
Miller  and  Mildred  M.  MUler;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  McGEE: 
S.  2323.  A  bill   to  authorize   the  Secretary 
Of   the   Interior   to   consider   a   petlUon   for 
reinstatement  of  an  oil  and  gas  lease  (Wy- 
oming 079626);    to   the   Committee  on  In- 
terlor  and  Insular  Affairs 

By  Mr.  McOKB  (by  request)  : 
S.  2324.  A  bUl  to  amend  UUa  5.  United 
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States  Code,  to  repeal  the  reporting  require- 
ment contained  in  subsection  (b)  of  section 
1308.  relating  to  the  Government  Emp  ove^ 
Training  Act  of  1958;  * 

S.  2325.  A  bill  to  amend  Uf.e  5,  United 
States  Cade,  lo  provide  for  additional  dosi- 
tlons  In  grades  GS-16,  17,  and  18;  and 

S.  2326.  A  bin  to  amend  subchapter  lit  jf 
ch.%pter  83  of  title  5,  United  States  Code 
relating  to  civil  service  retirement  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  P-st 
Office  and  ClvU  Senice. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McGke  when  h» 
introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear  un 
der  separate  headings. ) 

By  Mr.  TARBOROUGH  (for  himself 
and  Mr  Towek)  : 
S.  2327.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion of  extensions  of  the  American  Canal  n 
El  Paso,  Tex.,  operation  and  maintenance 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Yarborouch  w)ien 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  app»,r 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MURPHY : 
S.  2328.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretnrv 
of  the  Interior  to  engage  In  feasibility  inves'- 
tlgatlons  of  certain  water  resource  develoo- 
ments:  and 

S.  2329  A  bin  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretory  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  it  mav  heretofore  claim 
w  certain  lands  situated  In  the  county  of 
San  Bernardino,  State  of  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  MnaPHY  when  ^e 
Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear  un- 
der  separate  headings.) 

By  Mr.  TALM.'.DGE: 
S  2330.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Yllm^z 
Zerbes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclar- 
By  Mr    CANNON: 
S.2331.  A   bin   to   continue   In   effect   fie 
unined  system  of  annual  and  user  fees  'or 
Federal  recreation  areas;    to  Uje  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cannon  when  le 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  in- 
der  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  2332.  A  bin   to  amend   title  28    United 
States  Code,   to   prohibit   the   rendition    bv 
Justices  and  Judges  of  the  United  States  cf 
certain  personal  services  for  compensation 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr,  Thokmond  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
S.  2333.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mamerto  C 
Comla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlciarv 
By  Mr.  HOLLING8: 
S.  2334.  A   bill  lor  the  reHef  of  Ylm  Wan 
Ting;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiclan- 
By  Mr.  TYDINGS: 
S.  2335.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Dlytrtct  of 
Columbia  to  enter  Into  the  Interstate  Corn- 
et on  Juveniles;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ttdings  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading, ) 

By  Mr.  TYDINGS  (by  request)  : 
S.  2336.  A  bill  relating  to  the  parishes  and 
congregations   of   the   Protestant    Episcopal 
Church  In  the  District  of  Columbia:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 

By  Mr.  CURTIS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
HXTTSKA.  and  Mr.  TRxntMONo) : 
S.J.  Res.  118.  A  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  ConsUtutlon  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  the  balancing  of 
the  budget:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ctn»ns  when  he 
introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT   (by  request) : 

S  J.  Rea.  119.  A  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  expenses  of  the  US 
s«:t:on  of  the  United  States-Mexico  Com- 
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mission  for  Border  Development  and  Friend- 
ship: to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Fm.«RiCMT  when 
be  introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


8.  2306— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  IN- 
TERNATIONAL LIVESTOCK  QUAR- 
ANTINE STATION  ACT 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
introduce  a  bill  entitled  the  "Interna- 
tional Livestock  Quarantine  Station 
Act,"  and  ask  that  it  be  appropriately  re- 
ferred. It  provides  authority  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  establish  and 
operate  an  international  animal  quaran- 
tine station  within  the  territory  of  the 
United  States,  and,  in  connection  with 
t*ie  station,  permits  the  movement  of 
ahlmals  Into  the  United  States  which 
would  otherwise  be  prohibited  or  re- 
stricted under  the  animal  quarantine 
laws. 

Evei-y  necessaiT  protection  for  our 
livestock  is  contained  in  this  proposal. 
Fust,  the  quarantine  station  must  be  lo- 
cated on  an  island  carefully  selected  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  permit 
the  maintenance  of  maximum  animal 
disease  and  pest  security  measures.  Sec- 
ond, under  the  act  movements  of  the 
imported  livestock  to  other  parts  of  the 
United  States  must  be  done  in  accord- 
ance with  conditions  determined  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  be  ade- 
quate to  prevent  the  introduction  or  dis- 
semination of  livestock  or  poultr>'  di- 
seases and  pests  from  foreign  countries. 

The  Tariff  Act  of  1930  contains  an 
absolute  prohibition  against  the  impor- 
tation of  all  livestock  and  all  fresh, 
chilled  or  frozen  meats  of  such  animals 
from  countries  declared  by  the  depart- 
ment to  be  infected  with  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  or  rinderpest.  An  excep- 
tion is  made  for  wild  zoo  animals,  which 
can  be  imported  under  very  stringent 
restrictions. 

The  prohibition  of  the  Tariff  Act 
would  remain  in  effect  for  all  importa- 
tions of  livestock  except  those  that  pass 
through  the  international  quarantine 
station  under  the  restrictions  imposed  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  construction  and  operation  of  a 
quarantine  station  adequate  to  prevent 
the  introduction  of  livestock  diseases 
from  foreign  coimtrles  will  be  difiBcult, 
but  It  certainly  can  be  done.  Other 
countries  of  the  world,  notably  Canada, 
have  similar  quarantine  stations  which 
have  operated  effectively. 

The  Canadian  Gtovemment  has  two 
animal  quarantine  stations,  one  at  St. 
John's  and  one  at  Grosse  lie.  When  ani- 
mals are  imported  into  Canada  from 
countries  with  continuous  a£Siction.  such 
as  Prance,  the  8inimals  must  pass 
through  a  strict  procedure  of  maximum 
security.  No  animal  carrying  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  has  ever  been  released 
from  these  centers. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  been  working  closely  with  the 
Canadian  Gtovemment  in  the  animal 
supervision  and  testing  at  the  Canadian 
stations.  Much  has  been  learned.  In  order 
to  continue  using  the  Canadian  experi- 
ence to  fullest  advantage,  the  Interna- 
tional Livestock  Qiurantine  Station  Act 


would  permit  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  cooperate,  with  other  North 
American  countries,  as  well  as  with  in- 
dividuals, breeders'  organizations  or 
similar  organizations  within  the  United 
States,  regarding  importation  of  animals. 

The  Agricultural  Research  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  care- 
fully studied  this  matter  and  has  deter- 
mined that  an  international  livestock 
quarantine  station  is  feasible  and  desir- 
able. 

Among  the  reasons  cited  by  the  ARS  to 
explain  why  an  international  livestock 
quarantine  station  is  needed  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

First.  Livestock  products,  particularly 
beef,  are  in  high  demand  by  consumers. 

Second.  Cansumer  desires  in  meat  and 
milk  are  changing.  There  is  interest  in 
less  fat  but  high  content  of  other  desir- 
able nutrients. 

Third.  Producers  are  under  stress  from 
high  production  costs  and  they  need  to 
And  ways  to  reduce  costs,  and  to  increase 
efliciency  and  returns. 

Fourth.  Tlie  nature  of  production 
makes  it  difficult  for  producers  to  adjust 
quickly  and  to  respond  to  consumer  de- 
sires by  patterning  products  to  meet 
those  consumer  desires. 

Fifth.  Opportunities  to  adju.^t  produc- 
tion practices,  types  of  animals,  and 
product  characteristics  are  limited  and 
require  time. 

Sixth.  One  important  course  of  action 
is  to  breed  and  develop  animals  which  are 
more  productive  and  which  can  efQcient- 
ly  produce  more  desirable  products. 

Seventh.  The  genetic  base  of  some 
classes  of  livestock  now  available  in  the 
United  States  is  narrow.  It  is  based  on 
only  a  few  of  the  many  breeds  of  the 
world.  In  some  cases  our  present  breeds 
are  based  on  a  relatively  few  animals  in- 
troduced from  northern  Europe  60  to  80 
years  ago. 

Eighth.  Science  has  demonstrated  high 
potential  of  crossbreeding  to  increase  re- 
production, vigor,  growth,  and  efficiency 
in  production.  In  some  cases  it  can  also 
bring  about,  more  rapidly  than  any  other 
breeding  procedure,  changes  in  the  char- 
acter and  composition  of  the  product. 

Ninth.  Science  has  further  shown  that 
the  wider  the  genetic  diversity  of  the 
parent  stock  used  in  crossing  the  greater 
the  benefits  from  hybrid  vigor  and  the 
greater  the  possibility  for  changing  pro- 
duction and  product  characteristics. 

Tenth.  Exotic  germ  plasm  of  plants 
from  all  over  the  world  introduced  in  the 
United  States  has  been  a  most  important 
factor  in  bringing  about  the  phenomenal 
new  varieties  of  high-yielding  crops  of 
numerous  kinds  that  are  in  everyday 
use  on  farms  and  ranches. 

Seventh.  Observations  and  prelimi- 
nary investigations  suggest  that  poten- 
tial benefits  are  probable  in  livestock, 
especially  the  meat-producing  species,  in 
the  order  of  magnitude  observed  with 
crops  through  the  imp>ortation  and  orga- 
nized use  of  exotic  breeds  of  tmimals. 

Twelfth.  The  use  of  certain  exotic 
breeds  li&ely  can  bring  about  desirable 
changes  much  faster  than  the  same 
changes  could  be  achieved  within  pres- 
ent United  States  breeds  through  long 
years  of  selection. 


Thirteenth.  The  United  States  needs 
to  provide  a  safe,  orderly  way  to  make  the 
world's  livestock  population  available  for 
use  in  improving  its  livestock  and  live- 
stock products. 

The  potential  benefits  in  our  livestock 
production,  especially  of  meat-producing 
animals,  from  the  importation  and  or- 
ganized use  of  exotic  breeds  of  animals 
can  be  expected  to  promote  more  rapid 
growth  of  livestock  and  enable  producers 
to  market  them  sooner.  Some  of  the  im- 
provements in  livestock  production  would 
include  beef  cattle — an  increase  in  wean- 
ing weight,  postweaning  growth  rates, 
and  muscularity  and  a  decrease  in  car- 
cass waste  fat;  and  improved  fertility 
and  calf  survival:  dairy  cattle — an  in- 
crease in  milk  production,  fertility,  and 
calf  survival;  sheep — an  increase  in 
lambing  rate,  lamb  growlh  rate  and 
muscularity  and  a  decrease  in  carcass 
waste  fat;  and  swine — an  increase  in 
prolificacy  and  muscularity,  and  im- 
proved efficiency  of  gain. 

While  seeking  to  achieve  the  benefits 
that  can  be  derived  from  new  livestock 
blood  lines,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's primary  responsibility  under  the 
act  will  continue  to  be  the  prevention  of 
livestock  and  poultry  diseases  and  pests 
gaining  entry  from  foreign  countries. 
The  importation  of  new  and  different 
animal  breeds  from  foreign  countries 
must  not  be  done  at  the  risk  of  introduc- 
ing diseases  and  pests  not  now  present  in 
this  country.  Both  objectives  can  be  ob- 
tained by  this  establishment  of  an  in- 
ternational animal  quarantine  station 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

The  International  Livestock  Quaran- 
tine Station  Act  would  require  appropri- 
ations of  approximately  $5.5  million 
exclusive  of  any  costs  which  may  be 
involved  for  land  acquisition.  Of  this  total 
amount,  approximately  $4.2  million 
would  be  on  a  nonrecurring  basis  for 
the  construction  of  facilities,  and  $1.3 
million  for  initial  operating  expenses. 
After  the  first  year,  however,  it  Is  ex- 
pected that  expenses  for  operating  the 
quarantine  station  would  be  financed 
largely  by  the  collection  of  fees  from  im- 
porters. 

These  costs  are  very  reasonable  when 
compared  to  the  possible  benefits.  On 
the  basis  of  available  information,  the 
ARS  has  estimated  that  the  year  1980 
and  thereafter  annual  benefits  to  the 
livestock  producers  and  the  public  could 
amount  to  from  $1  billion  to  $1.5  billion. 

On  October  11,  1968,  I  made  a  state- 
ment on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  entitled, 
"Quarantine  Center  for  Livestock  Im- 
ports Into  United  States."  I  concluded 
those  remarks  by  stating : 

Mr.  President,  m  an  age  when  population 
growth  of  our  Nation  and  of  the  world  re- 
quires a  constantly  increaalng  demand  on 
protein  sources  for  healthy  people,  and  when 
America  is  so  blessed  with  a  livestock  Indus- 
try capable  of  meeting  the  needs  of  our 
people  with  the  greatest  source  of  high  pro- 
tein meaU  and  dairy  products,  which  ttre  a 
luxury  and  unattainable  commodity  In  many 
lands,  we  mot  provide  tbat  tnduatry  wltb 
the  neceatary  new  blood  linea  to  Improve  Ita 
llveetock.  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  can- 
not, and  we  muat  not  expoae  thla  great  In- 
dustry to,  and  must  protect  It  from  aU  risks 
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at  thU  ammlleat  of  rlrus  vlilclx  eonld  caua* 
the  greatMt  of  tncedlM. 

A  quftrmnttne  center  owned  »nd  opentod 
bj  the  United  State*  for  all  livestock  impart* 
from  diseased  area*  of  the  world  would  be 
an  ideal  solution. 

I  Stand  by  that  conclusion. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  imanlmous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  I  intro- 
duce today  be  printed  at  the  close  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRBSmiNO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  obJecUon,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tlie  bill  (8.  2306),  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  an  international  quar- 
antine station  and  to  permit  the  entry 
therein  of  animals  from  any  country  and 
the  subsequent  movement  of  such 
animals  into  other  parts  of  the  United 
States  for  purposes  of  improving  live- 
stock breeds,  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Hruska.  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Comrpittee  on  Finance,  and  ordered  to  be 
prLnt«dJn  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2306 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America    in   Congress   assembled.   That    the 
Secretary  of  Apiculture  Is  authorized.  In  his 
discretion,  to  establish  and  maintain  an  In- 
ternational animal  quarantine  station  with- 
in  the   territory  of   the  United   States.   The 
quarantine  station  shall  be  located  on  an  Is- 
land selected  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
where.  In   his   Judgment,   maximum   animal 
disease  and  pest  security  measures  can  be 
maintained.  Tlie  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is 
authorized  to  acquire  land  or  any  interest 
therein,  by  purchase,  donation,  exchange  or 
otherwise  and  construct  or  lease  buildings, 
improvements,  and  other  facilities  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  such  quarantine  station.  Notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  any  other  law  to 
prevent  the  Introduction  or  dissemination  of 
livestock  or  poultry  disease  or  pests,  animals 
may  be  brought  Into  the  quarantine  station 
from  any  country,  including  but  not  limited 
to  those  countries  In  which  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture    determines    that    rinderpest   or 
foot-and-mouth    disease    exits,    and    subse- 
quently moved  Into  other  parts  of  the  Unit- 
ed  States,   In   accordance   with   such   condi- 
tion* as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
determine  are  adequate  In  order  to  prevent 
the    introduction    into   and    the   dissemina- 
tion  within  the  United  SUtes  of  Uvestock 
or  poultry  diseases  or  pests.  The  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Is  authorized  to  cooperate  In 
such  manner  as  he  deems  appropriate,  with 
other    North    American    countries    or    with 
breeders'  organizations  or  similar  organiza- 
tions or  with  Individuals  within  the  United 
States  regarding  Importation  of  animals  into 
and  through  the  quarantine  station  and  to 
charge  and  collect  reasonable  fees  for  use  of 
the  facilities  of  such  station  from  Importer*. 
Such  fees  shall  be  deposited  Into  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  State*  to  the  credit  of  the 
appropriation  charged  with  the  operating  ex- 
pense* of  the  quarantine  station.  The  Sec- 
retary  is   authorized   to   issue  such  regula- 
tions as  he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
proTlslona  of  thU  Act. 

Sec.  3.  The  provision*  and  penaltle*  of  18 
U.8.C.  646  shall  apply  to  the  bringing  of  ani- 
mals to  the  quarantine  station  or  the  subae- 
quent  movement  of  animals  to  other  parts 
of  the  United  States  contrary  to  the  condi- 
tion* prescribed  by  the  Secretary  In  regula- 
tions Issued  hereunder. 

Sec.  3.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
approprlat«d  each  sums  a*  ar«  nece**ary  to 
carry  out  the  prorUlon*  of  this  Act. 


8.  a30»— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  ESTABLISH  THE  AMI8TAD 
NATIONAL     RECREATION     AREA, 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce today,  for  the  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  measure  to  establish  the  Aml- 
stad  National  Recreation  Area  In  the 
State  of  Texas  along  Its  border  with 
the  Republic  of  Mexico.  The  establish- 
ment of  this  area  wUl  be  a  fitting  monu- 
ment to  the  great  deeds  of  the  Amlstad 
Treaty  with  Mexico  and  will  further  the 
purposes  for  which  the  treaty  was  con- 
sumated:  Amlstad— In  English  "friend- 
ship"—is  the  State  motto  of  Texas  and 
It  is  fitting  that  the  area  along  the  bor- 
der with  our  sister  republic  should  be 
so  named. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  last  session 
of  Congress,  a  companion  to  this  bill  was 
cleared  by  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs;  unfortu- 
nately, however.  It  was  cleared  too  late 
for  any  floor  action.  The  interests  of  our 
Nation  in  furthering  its  most  important 
relations  with  the  Mexican  Republic 
will  be  greatly  served  by  approval  of  this 
measure.  The  State  of  Texas  and  the 
Nation  will  be  served  by  the  preserva- 
tion for  recreation,  hunting,  and  camp- 
ing of  some  of  the  most  ruggedly  beau- 
tiful areas  remaining.  It  Is  certainly 
my  hope  that  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Interior  will  give  quick  approval  to 
the  measure,  and  likewise  the  entire 
Senate,  so  that  the  acquisition  of  the  site 
may  be  started  and  the  area  preserved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (8.  2309  •  to  establish  the 
Armistad  National  Recreation  Area  in 
the  State  of  Texas,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Tower,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


S.  2310— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  REMOVE  THE  LIMITATION 
UPON  THE  AMOUNT  OF  OUTSIDE 
INCOME  WHICH  AN  INDRTDUAL 
MAY  EARN  WHILE  RECETVTNa 
BENEFITS  UNDER  TITLE  11,  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  ACT 

Mr.  OURNEY.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  Introducing  legislation  to  completely 
eliminate  the  income  limitation  placed 
on  social  security  recipients. 

Our  social  security  system  was  never 
intended  to  be  the  sole  means  of  support 
for  all  retirees.  It  was  designed  to  sup- 
plement other  retirement  plans,  and  to 
round  out  the  income  from  savings  and 
whatever  other  financial  preparations  a 
person  may  have  made  for  his  retire- 
ment years. 

Our  older  Americans  are  finding  It 
more  and  more  difficult  to  make  ends 
meet  in  view  of  our  present  high  cost  of 
living  and  inflation.  To  meet  their  finan- 
cial obligations,  many  social  security  re- 
cipients find  it  necessary  to  hold  full- 
time  and  part-time  Jobs  to  supplement 
their  social  security  pensions.  Of  the 
more  than  18  million  Americans  over  the 
age  of  65,  over  3  million  are  productively 
employed. 

Under  existing  law,  these  recipients 
are  restricted  to  $140  a  month  in  earn- 


ings. For  every  $2  earned  above  $1,680, 
they  lose  $Iln  benefits.  Beyond  $2,880  all 
social  security  benefits  are  lost.  It  Is 
wrong  to  penalize  these  people  who  want 
to  work  and  keep  from  them  social  secu- 
rity benefits  toward  which  they  have 
omtrlbuted  for  years. 

These  retirees  are  not  asking  for  a  free 
ride.  They  merely  want  a  chance  to  help 
themselves.  By  lifting  the  outside  income 
limits  on  these  recipients,  we  can  give 
them  that  chance. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  this 
$1,680  limit  only  applies  to  those  who  add 
additional  Income  to  their  social  security 
benefits  through  wages.  There  is  no  limit 
on  the  amount  a  senior  citizen  can  earn 
through  dividends,  investments,  and 
property.  This  has  resulted  in  the 
strange  paradox  of  millionaires  drawing 
full  social  security  benefits  while  many 
who  cannot  subsist  on  the  benefits  must 
continue  to  work  and  forfeit  their  social 
security  benefits. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  91st  Congress 
will  take  early  action  to  ease  the  plight 
of  the  beleaguered  retiree,  and  at  least 
allow  him  to  help  himself,  by  enacting 
this  legislation. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  <S.  2310)  to  amend  title  U  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove 
the  limitation  upon  the  amount  of  out- 
side income  which  an  individual  may 
earn  while  receiving  benefits  under  such 
title,  introduced  by  Mr.  OtjRNEY,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


S.  2311— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  PROVIDE  FOR  A  PROGRAM  OP 
FEDERAL  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 
TO  ESTABLISH  HUNTER  SAFETY 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide Federal  financial  assistance  for 
State  hunter  safety  and  wildlife  con- 
servation programs. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment levies  two  taxes  on  firearms. 
The  first  tax.  on  arms  and  ammimition, 
currently  brings  in  $37  million  a  year. 
These  funds  go  dlrecUy  into  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior's  wildlife  restora- 
tion fund.  The  second  tax,  on  pistols  and 
revolvers,  brings  in  approximately  $4.7 
million  yearly.  This  money  now  goes  into 
the  General  Federal  Treasury.  My  bill 
would  channel  this  revolver  and  pistol 
tax  directly  into  the  wildlife  restoration 
fund,  thus  providing  additional  revenue 
for  worthwhile  projects. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior's  wild- 
life restoration  fund  provides  money  for 
State  wildlife  preservation  and  game 
management  programs.  Under  my  bill, 
the  wildlife  restoration  fund  would  dis- 
tribute the  additional  pistol  and  revolver 
tax  revenue  to  the  States.  Each  State 
would  have  the  option  of  using  the  entire 
amount  for  wildlife  conservation,  or  up  to 
half  of  the  new  funds  in  hunter  safety 
programs  smd  the  rest  in  wildlife  conser- 
vation projects. 

Pennsylvania  has  long  been  one  of 
the  leaders  in  wildlife  conservation  pro- 
grams. Last  year,  the  Commonwealth  re- 
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ceived  $1.2  million  from  the  Department 
of  the  Interior's  wildlife  restoration  fund 
for  its  food  and  cover  and  farm  game 
project.  These  funds  were  used  in 
Pennsylvania  to  build  small  marshes, 
improve  access  to  private  and  public 
game  lands,  and  arrange  for  constant 
game  feeding  in  forest  areas.  Wildlife 
restoration  fund  money  also  financed 
studies  of  the  ring  necked  phesisant,  the 
wild  turkey,  and  the  white  tail  deer. 
These  studies  will  help  Insure  a  con- 
tinuous supply  of  game  for  State  out- 
doorsmen.  Other  States  have  used  wild- 
life restoration  fund  money  lor  land  ac- 
quisition, wildlife  habitat  control,  and 
game  husbandry  research.  My  bill  would 
provide  an  additional  source  of  revenue 
to  finance  more  of  these  worthy  wildlife 
restoration  projects.  Sportsmen  pay  the 
tax  on  pistols  and  revolvers.  They  de- 
serve to  derive  the  benefit.  This  is  what 
my  biU  would  accomplish. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (8.  2311)  to  amend  the  act 
of  September  2,  1937,  to  provide  for  a 
program  of  Federal  financial  assistance 
to  establish  himter  safety  programs  in 
the  several  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.. Introduced  by  Mr.  Soorr,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  Its  title  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


S.  2312— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  CREATE  A  DEPARTMENT  OP 
CONSERVATION  AND  THE  EN- 
VIRONMENT 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi<ient,  Senator 
Case,  of  New  Jersey,  is  necessarily  ab- 
sent from  the  Senate  today  and  on  his 
behalf  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  create  a  Department  of 
Conservation  and   the  Environment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tiiat  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  and 
that  a  statement  by  Senator  Case  ac- 
compansing  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  statement  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2312)  to  establish  a  De- 
partment of  Conservation  and  the  En- 
vironment, introduced  by  Mr.  Scott  (for 
Mr.  Case,  for  himself,  Mr.  Gravel,  and 
Mr.  Moss) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
tiUe,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcord,  as  follows: 

S.  2312 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
this  Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Department 
of  Conservation  and  the  Environment  Act". 

(b)  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  Nation  that  the  safety  and  general 
welfare  of  the  people  require  that  the  en- 
vironment of  the  earth  on  which  we  live 
must  be  protected:  that  the  people  have  a 
right  to  the  preservation  of  their  neighbor- 
hoods and  communities;  to  the  enjoyment  of 
natural  areas  and  the  wildlife  indigenous 
thereto:  and  to  the  wise  and  prudent  use  of 
all  natural  resources  for  the  benefit  of  exist- 
ing and  future  generations. 


Tm.K    I— DEPARTMENT    OP    CONSERVA- 
TION AND  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

KSTABUSHMKNT  OF  OKPAKTMXNT 

Sec.  101.  There  Is  hereby  established  at 
the  seat  of  government  as  an  executive  de- 
partment of  the  United  States  Government, 
the  Department  of  Conservation  and  the 
Environment  (hereinafter  referred  to  In  this 
Act  as  the  "Department") . 

Sec.  102.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
within  the  Department  a  Federal  Air  and 
Water  Resources  Administration:  a  Federal 
Liand  Resources  Administration;  and  a  Fed- 
eral Parks  and  Recreation  Administration. 
Each  of  these  componenta  shall  be  headed 
by  an  Administrator.  The  Administrators 
ahall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
In  addition  to  such  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  as  are  specified  in  this  Act  to  be  car- 
ried out  by  the  Administrators,  the  Admin- 
istrators shall  carry  out  such  additional 
functions,  powers,  and  duties  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe.  Each  Administrator  shall 
report  directly  to  an  Assistant  Secretary. 
The  functions,  powers,  and  duties  specified 
m  this  Act  to  be  carried  out  by  each  Admin- 
istrator shall  not  be  transferred  elsewhere 
in  the  Department  unless  specifically  pro- 
vided for  by  reorganization  plan  submitted 
pursuant  to  statute. 

(b)(1)  The  Federal  Air  and  Water  Re- 
sources Administrator  shall  carry  out  the 
functions,  powers,  and  duties  of  the  Secre- 
tary transferred  to  him  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  (3),  (4), 
and  (6)  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  104  of 
this  title. 

(2)  The  Federal  Land  Resources  Admin- 
istrator shall  carry  out  the  functions,  pow- 
ers, and  duties  of  the  Secretary  transferred 
to  him  pursuant  to  paragraphs  (6) ,  (7) .  (8) . 
and  (12)  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  104 
of  thU  title. 

(3)  The  Federal  Parks  and  Recreation  Ad- 
ministrator shall  carry  out  the  functions, 
powers,  and  duties  of  the  Secretary  trans- 
ferred to  him  pursuant  to  paragraphs  (9). 
(10),  (11),  and  (13)  of  subsection  (b)  of 
section  104  of  this  title. 

personnel  or  the  depaktment 


Sec.  103.  (a)  There  shall  be  at  the  head 
of  the  Department  a  Secretary  of  Conserva- 
tion and  the  Environment  (hereafter  re- 
ferred to  In  this  Act  as  the  "Secretary") ,  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

(b)  There  shall  be  In  the  Department  an 
Under  Secretary  of  Conservation  and  the 
Environment  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  The  Undw  Secretary  of 
Conservation  and  the  Environment  (or.  dur- 
ing the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Under 
Secretary,  or  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  In 
the  office  of  Under  Secretary,  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Conservation  and  the  Environ- 
ment or  the  General  Counsel,  determined 
according  to  such  order  as  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe)  shall  act  for,  and  exercise 
the  powers  of  the  Secretary,  during  the 
absence  or  dlsabUlty  of  the  Secretary  or  in 
the  event  of  a  vacancy  In  the  office  of  Sec- 
retary. The  Under  Secretary  shall  have  the 
responsibility  of  approving  all  civil  work 
projecta  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the 
Department  of  the  Army,  and  shall  perform 
such  other  funcUons  as  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe   from   time   to   time. 

(c)  There  shall  be  In  the  Department 
four  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Conservation 
and  the  Environment  and  a  General  Counsel, 
each  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  and  who  shall  perform 
such  functions  as  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe from  time  to  time. 

(d)  There  shall  be  In  the  Department 
three  Administrators,  each  of  whom  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and 


who  shall  perform  such  functions  as  are 
prescribed  by  this  Act  and  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary. 

(e)  The  Secretary  Is  authorlaed  to  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  of- 
ficers and  employees,  and  prescribe  their 
functions  and.  duties,  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  functions  of 
this  Act. 

(f )  The  Secretary  may  obtain  the  services 
of  experte  and  oonsultante  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  3109  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code. 

TRANSFER    OP    FtTNCTlONS    TO    DEPARTMENT 

Sec.  104.  (a)  The  functions  of  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  under  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  1857 
et  seq),  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  3261),  and  all  other  air  pollution 
control  functions  of  such  Secretary  are 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  Conservation 
and  the  Environment. 

(b)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
Secretary  all  functions  which  were  -carried 
out  immediately  before  the  effective  date  of 
thU  tiUe— 

(1)(A)  by  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration,  Department  of  the 
Interior:  or 

(B)  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Inso- 
far as  the  functions  relate  to  functions  trans- 
ferred under  this  paragraph  from  such  Ad- 
ministration; 

(2)  (A)  by  the  Environmental  Science 
Services  Administration,  Department  of  Com- 
merce; or 

(B)  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  inso- 
far as  the  functions  related  to  functions 
transferred  under  this  paragraph  from  such 
Administration; 

(3)  (A)  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior:  or 

(B)  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  inso- 
far as  the  functions  related  to  functions 
transferred  under  this  paragraph  from  such 
Bureau: 

(4)  (A)  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
Department  of  Agriculture;  or 

(B)  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  inso- 
far as  the  functions  relate  to  functions  trans- 
ferred under  this  paragraph  from  such  Serv- 
ice. 

(5)  (A)  by  the  Office  of  Noise  Abatement. 
Department  of  Transportation:  or 

( B)  by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  in- 
sofar as  the  functions  relate  to  functions 
transferred  under  this  paragraph  from  such 
Office. 

(6)  (A)  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment. Department  of  the  Interior:  or 

(B)  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  inso- 
far as  the  functions  relate  to  functions 
transferred  under  this  paragraph  from  such 
Bureau. 

(7)  (A)  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  (except 
with  respect  to  oil  and  gas).  Department  of 
the  Interior:  or 

(B)  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Inso- 
far as  the  functions  relate  to  functions 
transferred  under  this  paragraph  from  such 
Bureau. 

(8)  (A)  by  the  Geological  Survey  (except 
with  respect  to  oil  and  gas).  Department  of 
the  Interior:  or 

(B)  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  inso- 
far as  the  functions  relate  to  functions 
transferred  under  this  paragraph  from  such 
Survey. 

(9)  (A)  by  the  National  Park  Ser\-lce,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior:  or 

(B)  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  inso- 
far as  the  functions  relate  to  functions  trans- 
ferred under  this  paragraph  from  such 
Service. 

(10)  (A)  by  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation. Department  of  the  Interior:  or 

(B)  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Inso- 
far as  the  functions  relate  to  ftmctions  trans- 
ferred under  this  paragraph  from  such 
Bureau. 
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( U)  (A)  by  the  Bureau  of  Sports  Plaherlaa 
and  WUdllle,  Department  or  th«  Interior:  or 
(B)  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Inao- 
far  •■  the  functions  relate  to  functions 
transferred  under  this  paragraph  from  such 
Bureau. 

(ia)(A)  by  the  Forest  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  AfilciUture:  or 

(B)  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Inso- 
far as  the  functions  relate  to  functions  trans- 
ferred under  this  paragraph  from  such 
Service. 

(13)  (A»  by  the  Office  of  the  Highway 
Beautlflc&tlon  Coordinator.  Department  of 
Transportation;  or 

(B)  by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation. 
Insofar  as  the  functions  relate  to  functions 
transferred  under  this  paragraph  from  such 
Office. 

(e)  In  addition  to  the  functions  specifi- 
cally transferred  to  the  SecreUry  by  this 
title,  there  are  hereby  transferred  to  the  Sec- 
retary, except  to  the  extent  otherwise  soe- 
cmcally  provided  by  this  Act.  all  functions 
which  were  carried  out  Immediately  before 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  Including  all  functions  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  being  adminis- 
tered by  him  through  an  agency,  service,  bu- 
reau.* OWce,  board,  administration,  or  other 
tntttyW  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  105.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  establUhed 
within  the  Department  the  Council  of  En- 
vironmental Advisers,  which  shall  be  com- 
posed of  nine  members,  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  from  Individ- 
uals In  private  life  who  by  virtue  of  their 
experience  or  training  are  specially  quallfled 
to  serre  on  the  Council 

(b)  Members  of  the  Council  of  Environ- 
mental Advisers  shall  be  appointed  for  terms 
of  three  years:  except  that,  of  the  members 
first  appointed,  three  shall  be  appointed  for 
a  term  of  one  year,  three  for  a  term  of  two 
years,  and  three  for  a  term  of  three  years. 

(c)  The  Council  of  Environmental  Ad- 
visers may  employ  a  suff  to  be  headed  by  an 
executive  director  The  executive  director, 
subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  Chairman,  Is 
authorized  to — 

(1)  appoint  and  flz  the  compensaUon  of 
such  staff  personnel  as  he  deems  necessary, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  governing  appointments 
In  the  competitive  service,  and  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and 
subchapter  m  of  chapter  53  of  such  title 
relating  to  claaslflcatlon  and  General  Sched- 
ule pay  rates,  but  at  rates  not  In  excess  of 
the  maximum  rate  for  OS- 18  of  the  General 
Schedule  under  section  5332  of  such  title. 
and 

(2)  ]>rocure  temporary  and  intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  Is  authorized 
by  secUon  3109  of  Utle  5.  United  States  Code 

(d)  Any  vacancy  In  the  Council  of  Envi- 
ronmental Advisers  shall  not  affect  its  pow- 
ers, but  shaU  be  filled  In  the  same  manner 
In  which  the  original  appointment  was  made 

(e)  The  President  shall  designate  one  of 
the  members  o*  the  Council  to  serve  as  Chair- 
man and  one  to  serve  as  Vice  Chairman. 

(f)  The  members  of  the  Council  of  En- 
vironmental Advisers  shall  each  receive  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  of  »100  per  day  for 
each  day  they  are  engaged  In  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties  as  members  of  the 
Council,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  reimburse- 
ment for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other  nec- 
essary expenses  Incurred  by  them  In  the 
performance  of  their  duties  as  members  of 
the  Council. 

(g>  (1)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Council 
of  Environmental  Advisers — 

(A)  to  receive  reports,  communications, 
notices,  or  petitions  from  private  Individuals! 
organizations,  or  agencies  setting  forth  com- 
plalnu  to  the  effect  that  the  construction  of 
any  project  or  facility.  Issuance  of  any  license 
or  the  approval  of  the  expenditure  of  any 
Federal  funds  In  connection  with  the  con- 
struction of  any  such  project  or  faciUtiea, 


or  other  aeUvity.  by  any  Federal  Instrumen- 
tality may  have  an  advene  effect  on  the  en- 
vironment; and 

(B)  to  assist  and  advise  the  Secretary 
with  respect  to  matters  under  his  Jurisdic- 
tion and  to  make  recommendations  with 
respect  thereto. 

(2)  The  Council  of  EnvlronmenUl  Ad- 
visers shall  Investigate  and  consider  any 
complaints  received  by  it  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (A)  and  shall  report  to  the  Secretary, 
In  writing,  its  view*  and  recommendations 
with  respect  thereto 

Sec,  10«  (a I  There  is  hereby  established. 
In  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  the  Environ- 
mental Security  Council,  which  shall  be 
composed  of — 

( 1 )  the  Secretary,  who  shall  be  Chairman 
qt  the  Council: 

(2)  the  Under  Secretary  of  Conservation 
and  the  Environment  who  shall  be  Vice 
Chairman: 

( 3 1   each  of  t»*e  four  Assistant  Secretaries; 

<4i  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Air 
and   Water  Resource   Admlnl.stratlon; 

i5>  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Land 
Resources  Administration; 

(6»  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Parks 
and  Recreation  Administration; 

(7)  the  Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard 
or  his  designee;  and 

(8)  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  or  hU 
designee. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  En- 
vlronmenUl Security  Council  to  advise  and 
assist  the  Secretary,  as  he  may  request,  in 
connection  i^B  matters  of  an  emergency  na- 
ture Involving  or  relating  to  the  environment. 

(c)  The  Council  may  employ  a  staff  to  be 
headed  by  an  executive  director.  The  execu- 
Ove  director,  subject  to  the  direction  of  the 
Chairman,  is  authorized  to — 

(1)  appoint  and  Ox  the  compensation  of 
such  staff  personnel  as  he  deems  necessary, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  governing  appointments 
In  the  competitive  service,  and  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  sub- 
chapter m  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  re- 
lating to  claaslflcatlon  and  General  Schedule 
pay  rates,  but  at  rates  not  in  excess  of  the 
maximum  rate  for  GS-I8  of  the  General 
Schedule  under  section  5332  of  such  title, 
and 

(2)  procure  temporary  and  Intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  Is  authorized 
by  secUon  3109  of  Utle  5,  United  States  Code. 

AOMINISTKATIVK  PaOVISIONS 

Sec.  107  la)  The  Secretary  may  approve 
a  seal  of  office  for  the  Department,  and  Judi- 
clal  nottce  shall  be  taken  of  such  seal. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  accept, 
bold,  administer,  and  utilize  gifts  and  be- 
quests of  property,  both  real  and  personal, 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  or  facilitating  the 
work  of  the  Department.  Gifts  and  t>equests 
of  money  and  the  proceeds  from  sales  of 
other  property  received  as  gifts  or  bequests 
shall  be  deposited  In  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  In  a  separate  fund  and  shall  be 
disbursed  upon  order  of  the  Secretary. 

(C)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  contracts  with  educational  Institutions, 
public  or  private  agencies  or  organizations,  or 
individuals  for  the  conduct  of  research  Into 
any  aspect  of  the  problems  related  to  the 
programs  of  the  Department  which  are  au- 
thorized by  statute, 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  from  time  to  time 
disseminate  in  the  form  of  reports  or  publi- 
cations to  public  or  private  agencies  or  orga- 
nizations, or  individuals  such  Information  as 
he  deems  pertinent  on  the  reeearch  carried 
out  pursuant  to  this  subeeotlon. 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Except  to  the  extent  other- 
wise herein  provided,  no  Federal  Instru- 
mentality siiall  carry  out  any  construction  in 
oonneoUon  with  any  project  or  facility.  Issue 
any  license  or  approve  the  expenditure  of 
any  Federal  funds  In  oonneotion  with  the 
construction  of  any  such  project  or  facility, 
or  carry  out  any  program,  policy,  or  activity. 


If  the  head  of  that  instrumentality  has  re. 
celved  written  noUfloatlon  from  the  Secre- 
tary that  the  carrying  out  of  such  construc- 
tion, program,  policy,  or  activity  may  have 
an  adverse  effect  on  the  environment.  After 
being  so  notified,  the  head  of  such  Instru- 
mentality  shall  forward  to  the  Secretary  a 
detailed  report  with  respect  to  such  con- 
structlon,  program,  policy,  or  activity,  as  the 
case  may  be.  The  Secretary,  after  receiving 
such  report,  shall  make  or  cause  to  be  made 
a  review  of  such  construction,  program,  pel. 
Icy.  or  activity. 

(b)   Following  any  such  review  referred  to 
In  subsection  (a)   of  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary,  if  he  determines  that  the  carrying  out 
of  such  construction,  program,  policy,  or  ac- 
tivity would  not  adversely  affect  the  environ- 
ment, shall  immediately  notify  the  head  of 
the  Instigating  instrumentality  of  that  fact 
and  such  Instrumentality.  If  otherwise  au- 
thorized, may  proceed  to  carry  cut  such  con- 
struction,  program,  policy,  or  activity   i  In- 
cluding the  Issuance  of  such  license  or  the 
expenditure  of  such  funds).  If,  however  the 
Secretary  determines,  following  such  review, 
that  the  carrying  out  of  such  construction 
program,  policy,  or  activity  would  adversely 
affect  the  environment,  he  shall  file  a  de- 
tailed report,  in  writing,  with  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Congress  con- 
cerning such  construction,  program,  policy, 
or  activity  and  his  views  and  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  thereto.  Such  report  shall 
be  made  within   120  days  following  the  re- 
ceipt by  him  of  the  report  from  the  head  of 
such  instrumentality  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion  (a)    of  this  section.  Upon  the  expira- 
tion of  a  period  of  120  calendar  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  of  the  Congress  following  the 
receipt  by  It  of  the  report  made  bv  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  subsection,  the  head  of  the 
Instigating  Instrumentality,  may,   if  other- 
wise authorized,   proceed   to  carry  out  such 
construction,  program,  policy,  or  activity  (In- 
cluding the  Issuance  of  such  license  or  the 
expenditure  of  such  funds) . 

(C)  For  the  purpose  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section — 

( 1 )  continuity  of  session  Is  broken  only  by 
an  adjournment  of  Congress  sine  die;  aiid 

(2)  the  days  on  which  either  House  Is  not 
In  session  because  of  an  adjournment  or 
more  than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  are 
excluded  in  the  computation  of  the  120-dav 
period. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  this  section  shall  not  be  applicable 
In  any  case  in  which  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  certified  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  that  any  delay  In  the  car- 
rying out  of  any  such  construction,  program, 
policy,  or  activity  would  have  an  Immediate 
and  serious  effect  with  respect  to  the  national 
security. 

(ei  The  Secretary  shall,  as  soon  as  feasible 
following  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  re- 
view and  appraise  projects  and  facilities, 
existing  on  such  date,  which  he  determines 
may  affect  environmental  quality.  Follow- 
ing such  review  and  appraisal,  the  Secretary 
shall  file  a  written  report  with  the  President 
and  the  Congress  setting  forth  his  views  and 
recommendations  with  respect  to  such  proj- 
ects and  facilities. 

(f)  As  used  In  this  section  and  section 
105(g»,  the  term  "construction"  includes 
the  remodeling,  renovating,  or  expanding  of 
any  existing  project  or  facility,  the  comple- 
tion of  any  project  or  facility  commenced 
prior  to.  but  not  completed  on,  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  and  the  commencing  of  any 
project  or  facility  on  and  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act. 

ANNtJAI.  RKPORT 

Sec.  109.  The  SecreUry  stuai.  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year, 
make  a  report  In  writing  to  the  President 
for  submission  to  the  Congress  on  the  actlvl- 
tlea  of  the  Department  during  the  preceding 
fiscal  year. 
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CODinCATION 

SBC.  110,  The  Secretary  Is  directed  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress,  within  two  years  from 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  a  proposed  codi- 
fication of  all  laws  which  contain  functions 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  by  this  Act. 

TITLE  II— MISCELLANEOUS  TRANSFER  OF 
FUNCTIONS    TO    OTHER    DEPARTMENTS 

Sec  301.  (a)  There  are  hereby  transferred 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  all  functions 
which  were  carried  out  Immediately  before 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act — 

a)(A)  by  the  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration, the  Alaska  Power  Administration,  the 
Southeastern  Power  Administration,  the 
Southwestern  Power  Administration,  and  the 
Defense  Electric  Power  Administration.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior;  or 

(B)  by  the  SecreUry  of  the  Interior,  inso- 
far as  the  functions  relate  to  functions  trans- 
ferred under  this  subsection  from  such 
Administrations. 

lb)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  ill  functions  which 
were  carried  out  immediately  before  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act — 

1 1 1  ( A )  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
relating  to  oil  and  gas.  the  Office  of  Oil  and 
Gas.  the  Geological  Survey  relating  to  oil 
and  [;as.  the  Oil  Import  Administration,  the 
0:1  import  Appeals  Board,  the  Office  of 
Minerals  and  Solid  Fuels  relating  to  oil  and 
gas.  the  Bureau  of  Mines  relating  to  oil  and 
gas.  and  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries, 
Department  of  the  Interior;  or 

(  B)  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  insofar 
as  the  functions  relate  to  functions  trans- 
ferred under  this  subsection  from  such  Office. 
Administration.  Board,  or  Bureau. 

(c)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
SecreUry  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
all  functions  which  were  carried  out  Imme- 
diately before  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act— 

(1)  (A)  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
and  the  Office  of  Territories,  Department  of 
the  Interior;  or 

(B)  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  In- 
sofar as  the  functions  relate  to  functions 
transferred  under  this  subsection  from  such 
Bureau  or  Office. 

TITLE  III— SAVINGS  PROVISIONS;  MAT- 
TERS RELATING  TO  TRANSFER  OF 
AGENCIES   AND  OFFICES 

Sec.  301.  (a)  All  orders,  determinations, 
rules,  regulations,  permits,  contracts,  certi- 
ficates, licenses,  and  privileges — 

(1)  which  have  been  Issued,  made, 
granted,  or  allowed  to  become  effective  In 
the  exercise  of  functions  which  are  trans- 
ferred under  this  Act,  by  (A)  any  Federal 
instrumenullty,  any  functions  of  which  are 
transferred  by  this  Act.  or  (B)  any  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction,  and 

(2)  which  are  In  effect  at  the  time  this 
Act  takes  effect,  shall  continue  in  effect  ac- 
cording to  their  terms  until  modified,  ter- 
minated, superseded,  set  aside,  or  repealed 
by  the  appropriate  officer  to  whom  such 
functions  are  so  transferred,  by  any  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction,  or  by  operation  of 
law, 

lb)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
BiTect  any  proceedings,  pending  at  the  time 
this  section  takes  effect  before  any  Fed- 
eral Instrumenullty.  functions  of  which  are 
transferred  by  this  Act;  but  such  proceed- 
ings, to  the  extent  that  they  relate  to  func- 
tions so  transferred,  shall  be  continued  be- 
fore such  Instrumentality.  Such  proceedings. 
to  the  extent  they  do  not  relate  to  functions 
so  transferred,  shall  be  continued  before  the 
Instrumentality  before  which  they  were 
pending  at  the  time  of  such  transfer.  In 
either  case  orders  shall  be  Issued  In  such 
proceedings,  appeals  shall  be  taken  there- 
from, and  payments  shall  be  made  pursuant 
to  such  orders,  as  if  this  Act  had  not  been 
enacted;  and  orders  Issued  in  any  such  pro- 
ceedings shall  continue  in  effect  until  mod- 


ified, terminated,  superseded,  or  repealed  by 
the  appro]j[late  officer  to  whom  such  func- 
tions are  so  transferred,  by  a  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction,  or  by  operation  of  law. 
(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2)  — 

(A)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
affect  suits  commenced  prior  to  the  date  this 
section  takes  effect,  and 

(B)  In  all  such  suits  proceedings  shall  be 
had.  appeals  Uken,  and  Judgments  rendered. 
In  the  same  manner  and  effect  as  If  this  Act 
had  not  been  enacted. 

No  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding  com- 
menced by  or  against  any  officer  in  his  offi- 
cial capacity  as  an  officer  of  any  Federal  In- 
strumentality, functions  of  which  are  trans- 
ferred by  this  Act.  shall  abate  by  reason  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  No  cause  of 
action  by  or  against  any  Federal  Instrumen- 
ullty. functions  of  which  are  transferred 
by  this  Act.  or  by  or  against  any  officer  there- 
of In  his  official  capacity  shall  abate  by  rea- 
son of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  Cavises  of 
actions,  suits,  or  other  proceedings  may  be 
asserted  by  or  against  the  United  States  or 
such  official  of  any  such  Instrumentality  as 
may  be  appropriate  and.  in  any  litigation 
pending  when  this  section  takes  effect,  the 
court  may  at  any  time,  on  Its  own  motion  or 
that  of  any  party,  enter  an  order  which  will 
give  effect  to  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion, 

(2)  If  before  the  date  on  which  this  Act 
takes  effect,  any  Federal  Instrumenullty  or 
officer  thereof  in  his  official  capacity.  Is  a 
party  to  a  suit,  and  under  this  Act — 

(Ai  such  instrumentality  Is  transferred, 
or 

(Bl  any  function  of  such  instrtunentallty 
or  officer  Is  transferred. 

When  such  suit  shall  be  continued  by  the 
appropriate  instrumenullty  (except  In  the 
case  of  a  suit  not  involving  functions  trans- 
ferred by  this  Act.  in  which  case  the  suit 
shall  be  continued  by  the  Instrumentality  or 
officer  which  was  a  party  to  the  suit  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act) . 

(d)  With  respect  to  any  function  trans- 
ferred by  this  Act  and  exercised  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  reference  In  any 
other  Federal  law  to  any  Federal  Instrumen- 
tality or  officer  so  transferred  or  functions 
of  which  are  so  transferred  shall  be  deemed 
to  mean  the  instrumentality  or  officer  in 
which  such  function  Is  vested  pursuant  to 
this  Act, 

(e)  Orders  and  actions  of  any  Federal  in- 
strumentality or  officer  thereof,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  functions  transferred  under  this  Act, 
shall  be  subject  to  Judicial  review  to  the 
same  extent  and  In  the  same  manner  as  if 
such  orders  and  actions  had  been  by  the 
instrumenullty  or  officer,  exercising  such 
functions.  Immediately  preceding  their  trans- 
fer. Any  statutory  requirements  relating  to 
notice,  hearings,  action  upon  the  record,  or 
administrative  review  that  apply  to  any  func- 
tion transferred  by  this  Act  shall  apply  to 
the  exercise  of  such  functions  by  any  other 
officer  of  the  United  States  pursuant  to  this 
Act, 

(f )  In  the  exercise  of  the  functions  trans- 
ferred under  this  Act,  the  appropriate  officer 
of  the  Federal  Instrumentality  to  which  such 
functions  were  so  transferred  shall  have 
the  same  authority  as  that  vested  In  the 
officer  exercising  such  functions  Immediately 
preceding  their  transfer,  and  such  officer's 
actions  in  exercising  such  functions  shall 
have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  when  ex- 
ercised by  such  officer  having  such  functions 
prior  to  their  transfer  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

TEANSFXR   OF    AGENCIES    AND    OFFICES 

Sec.  302.  (a)  All  personnel,  assets,  liabil- 
ities, contracte.  property,  and  records  as  are 
determined  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  to  be  employed,  held,  or  used 
primarily  In  connection  with  any  function 
transferred  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
are  traiisferred  to  the  appropriate  Secretary 


of  the  executive  department  to  whom  such 
function  Is  transferred  by  this  Act.  Except 
as  provided  in  subsection  ( b ) .  personnel  en- 
gaged In  functions  transferred  under  this 
Act,  shall  be  transferred  In  accordance  with 
applicable  laws  and  regulations  relating  to 
transfer  of  functions. 

(b)  In  any  case  where  all  of  the  functions 
of  any  Federal  Instrumentality  are  trans- 
ferred pursuant  to  this  title,  such  instru- 
mentality shall  lapse. 

(c)  The  transfer  of  personnel  pursuant  to 
subsection  (d)  shall  be  without  reduction  In 
classification  or  compensation  for  one  y.ear 
after  such  transfer. 

TECHNICAL   AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  303.   (a)    Section  19(d)  (1)    of  title  3, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  deletlng«^ 
"SecreUry  of  the  Interior"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Conservation  and 
the  Environment". 

(bl  Section  101  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  deleting  "The  I>epart- 
ment  of  the  Interior"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "The  Department  of  Conservation 
and  the  Environment". 

(c)  Subchapter  II  of  chapter  53  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code  (relating  to  executive 
schedule  pay  rates),  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  5312  is  amended  by  deleting 
"(6)  Secretary  of  the  Interior"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "(6)  Secretary  of  Conservation 
and  the  Environment". 

(2)  Section  5314  Is  amended  by  deleting 
"(8)  Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  '  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following; 

"(8)  Under  SecreUry  of  Conservation  and 
the  Environment". 

(3(  Section  5315  Is  amended  (li  by  de- 
leting "(18)  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  In- 
terior (5)."  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"(18)  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Conservation 
and  the  Environment  (4).";  and  (2)  by  de- 
leting "(42)  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"(42)  General  Counsel,  Department  of  Con- 
servation   and   the   Environment". 

(d)  The  first  sentence  of  section  4(e)  of 
the  Federal  Power  Act  (16  USC,  797(e))  Is 
amended  by  inserting  Immediately  before  the 
period  a  colon  and  the  following:  "Prortdcd 
further ,  That  no  license  affecting  the  com- 
prehensive plan  of  any  river  basin  commis- 
sion develoi>ed  pursuant  to  the  Water  Re- 
sotirces  Planning  Act  shall  be  Issued  until 
the  plans  of  the  dam  or  other  structures  af- 
fecting any  such  comprehensive  plan  have 
been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Conser- 
vation and  the  Environment". 

DEFiNrnoN 
Sec  304.  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term — 

(1)  "function"  or  "functions"  Includes 
pKJwers  and  duties;  and- 

(2)  Federal  instrumentality"  means  any 
executive  department  of  the  United  States  or 
any  agency,  bureau,  office,  service,  board,  ad- 
ministration, or  other  entity  therein. 

DELEGATION    OF    FUNCTIONS 

Sec.  305.  Except  to  the  extent  otherwlsi 
provided  In  this  Act.  any  Secretary  of  any 
executive  department  of  the  United  States  to 
whom  functions  are  transferred  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  delegate  such  functions,  or  part 
thereof,  to  such  of  his  officers  and  employees 
as  he  may  designate,  may  authorize  such  suc- 
cessive redelegatlons  of  such  functions  to  his 
officers  and  employees  as  he  may  deem  de- 
sirable and  may  make  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  he  may  determine  necessary  to  carry 
out  such  functions. 


EFFECTIVE     DATE; 


mm  AL     APPOINTMENT     OF 
OFFICEBS 

Sec  306.  (a)  This  Act  shall  take  effect  nine- 
ty days  after  the  date  of  Its  enactment. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  any  of  the  officers  provided  for  in 
section  103  of  title  I  of  this  Act  may  be  ap- 
pointed In  the  manner  provided  for  In  this 
Act,  at  any  time  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  Such  officers  shall  be  compensated 
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from  the  date  they  flnt  Uke  oOoe,  at  th« 
rmtM  proTl4ed  for  in  this  Act.  9ueh  oomp«n- 
mUon  and  related  expenaea  of  their  offloea 
aball  be  paid  from  funds  avaUable  for  the 
functions  to  be  transferred  p\irauant  to  this 
Act. 

Statsmknt  bt  Senato*  Clittoks  p.  Cask  in 
IimoDTTtaNo  Ha  Bnx  To  Cbkats  a  Osfast- 

MKMT   or  CONSBKVATION    AND   THI   BnVIBON- 


Mr.  Cass  Mr.  President.  I  Introduce,  for 
Senator  Mobs.  Senator  Oravel.  and  myself,  a 
bill  to  create  a  Department  of  Conservation 
and  the  Environment. 

While  the  Department  our  bill  establishes 
wUl  Include  most  of  the  present  functions  of 
the  Departsnent  of  the  Interior,  it  does  far 
more  than  rename  this  existing  agency.  Our 
bill  Is  designed  to  create  within  the  Federal 
Oovemment  a  single,  effective  Instrumental- 
ity for  the  protection  of  our  environment. 

Today  that  environment  Is  In  grave  danger. 
With  the  aid  of  technological  and  scientific 
developments  we  have  accelerated  the  pollu- 
Uon  of  the  soU.  the  air.  and  the  waters  to  a 
point  where  Irreparable  harm  to  the  health 
and  Uvablllty  of  our  surroundings  Is  a  dis- 
tinct* posslbUlty. 

-  Te« -nowhere  In  the  Federal  Oovemment  Is 
there  any  one  top  official  or  department 
charged  with  restoring  the  quality  of  the 
environment  as  a  whole.  Rather  there  Is  dif- 
fusion of  responsibility  and  authority.  Ac- 
cording to  a  report  issued  Jointly  by  the  Sen- 
ate Interior  Committee  and  the  House  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  Conunlttee.  some  90 
Federal  agencies  spread  over  the  8p>ectnmi  of 
the  Government  "contribute  a  substantial 
share  of  their  time  and  operating  effort  to 
administration  and  study  of  environment- 
oriented  programs." 

The  disarray  can  and  does  cause  conflict 
between  and  even  within  agencies,  frustrates 
effective  enforcement  and  results  In  Incon- 
sistency In  federal  planning  and  action. 

Can  anyone  forget  that  while  the  last  ad- 
ministration proclaimed  a  "new  conserva- 
tion." the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  In  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  lobbied  for  the 
construction  of  "cash  register"  hydroelectric 
dams  In  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado? 
Or  witness  the  decision  of  Agriculture's 
Forest  Service,  charged  with  protecting  our 
foresu.  to  turn  over  Mineral  King  Valley  In 
California  to  private  developers  for  a  mon- 
strous, and  probably  very  profitable,  recrea- 
tional complex. 

In  the  latest  horrible  example,  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration — Department 
of  Transportation — Is  supporting  the  con- 
struction of  an  International  Jetport  on  the 
edge  of  the  Florida  Everglades  while  the 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  others 
warn  that  the  project  will  have  a  "disas- 
trous Impact  on  the  water  ecology  of  this 
priceless  su'ea. 

As  though  this  were  not  enough,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads  and  the  Office  of  High 
Speed  Oround  Transportation,  both  In  the 
TransporlAtloa  Department,  may  do  battle 
for  the  right  to  serve  the  Jetport  with  an 
interstate  highway  or  a  1 100  million  high 
speed  rail  link,  either  of  which  wlU  rip  up 
more  of  this  unique  area. 

Surely,  the  creation  of  a  Department  of 
Conservation  and  the  Environment  Is  an  Idea 
whose  time  has  come.  It  Is  a  concept  Im- 
plicit in  Senator  Moss'  bill  to  create  a  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources — a  measure 
I  have  Joined  In  sponsoring. 

While  governmental  reorganization  by  It- 
self is  no  panacea.  I  believe  It  Is  a  necessary 
first  step  In  any  concerted  attack  on  en- 
vironmental pollution. 

In  recent  years,  for  example,  Congress  es- 
tablished new  departments  to  deal  with 
mounting  crises  in  urban  affairs  and  trans- 
portation. As  one  of  the  first  to  Introduce 
legislaUon  to  create  a  Transportation  De- 
partaient,  I  well  remember  the  need  to  pull 
topsthsr  the  then  patchwork  of  tnmsporta- 


'.lon  programs,  and  also  to  separate  promo- 
tional from  regulatory  fonctiona. 

Unlike  our  urban  affairs  and  transporta- 
tion departments,  which  were  started  vir- 
tually from  scratch,  the  Interior  Department 
already  exists  But  Interior  started  out  as. 
in  effect,  a  Department  of  the  West  and 
never  has  lost  Its  western  orientation.  More- 
over, its  hodge-podge  growth  has  111- 
equlpped  it  to  do  battle  against  environ- 
mental deterioration. 

Under  our  bill  the  present  Interior  De- 
partment will  be  abolUhed  and  lu  primary 
conservation  and  environmental  functions, 
such  as  parks,  recreation,  and  water  pollu- 
tion will  be  absorbed  by  the  Department  of 
the  Environment,  or  DOE.  as  I  call  It.  Such 
conservation  and  environmental  activities 
as  air  pollution,  forest  and  soil  management, 
noise  abatement  and  highway  beautificatlon 
will  be  transferred  to  DOE  from  other  de- 
partments. 

la  addition,  the  civil  works  activities  of 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  would  be  sub- 
ject to  DOE  approval  before  execution. 

Primarily  promotional  or  non -conservation 
activities  carried  out  by  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment will  be  moved  to  departments  other 
than  DOE.  For  example,  commercial  fish- 
eries and  oil  and  gas  functions  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Commerce  Department:  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Office  of 
Trust  Territories  will  go  to  HEW. 

Our  bin  creates  a  nine-member,  preslden- 
tlally  appointed  Council  of  Environmental 
Advisors  to  give  the  Secretary  of  DOE  inde- 
pendent advice  on  environmental  matters. 
This  Council  and  Its  staff  also  would  receive 
and  investigate  complaints  from  the  public 
about  federal  activities  that  may  threaten 
the  environment. 

Our  bill  albo  creates  within  the  new  De- 
partment an  Environmental  Security  Council 
headed  by  the  Secretary  and  Including  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  and  Commandant  of 
the  Coast  Guard.  The  Council  will  have  re- 
.sponslblUty  for  formulating  and  carrying 
out  the  Department's  response  to  environ- 
mental emergencies  of  more  than  local 
consequence. 

The  Environmental  Security  Council 
might,  for  example,  be  activated  to  deal  with 
a  major  oil  spill  or  air  pollution  crisis. 
Through  Its  staff  the  Council  can.  In  coopera- 
tion with  state  and  local  governments  and 
our  universities,  develop  an  "early  warning 
system"  to  head  off  or  lessen  environmental 
contamination. 

Our  bill  provides  the  Secretary  with  new 
autborlty  to  delay  any  federal  or  federally 
asslated  activities  which  may  adversely  affect 
the  environment.  Including  neighborhoods 
or  communities.  The  Secretary's  authority 
would  extend  to  any  proposed,  planned  or 
on-going  projects  and  programs,  as  well  as 
to  expansion  or  renovation  of  construction 
projects  already  completed. 

Our  bill  provides  exceptions  for  national 
security  activities,  but  requires  that  in  those 
Instances  the  President  must  certify  to  Con- 
gress that  any  delay  "would  have  an  imme- 
diate and  serious  effect  with  respect  to  the 
national  security." 

Under  the  delay  provision  In  our  bill  the 
Secretary  of  DOE  would  have  120  days  to 
review  any  potentially  "offending"  project. 
Diiring  that  period  he  would  be  required  to 
decide  whether  to  give  the  project  a  green 
light,  or  make  an  adverse  report  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress. 

If  the  Secretary  made  an  adverse  report, 
the  project  could  be  delayed  an  additional 
120  days  while  Congress  decided  whether 
further  action  is  required. 

This  is  a  strong  provision,  to  be  sure.  But 
the  environment  cannot  be  protected  by  half- 
way measures.  I  am  confident  that  if  this 
provision  Is  enacted  the  various  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  will  Include  en- 
vironmental protection  In  planning  a  project 
rather  than  risk  costly  delays  at  a  later 
dsts. 


Bach  day  seems  to  bring  news  or  wamint 
of  environmental  contamination.  Only  r«. 
cenUy  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  AdminU- 
tratlon  seised  22,000  pounds  of  Lake  Michigan 
Coho  Salmon  because  the  fish  contained 
dangerous  levels  of  DDT.  A  few  months  ago 
a  massive  oil  leak  off  Santa  Barbara,  Call- 
fornia,  alarmed  the  nation. 

Scientist  Barry  Commoner  of  Washington 
University  in  St  Louis  told  a  Senate  Sub- 
committee recently:  "The  new  technological 
man  carries  strontlum-90  In  his  bones,  lo- 
dine-131  in  his  thyroid,  DDT  in  his  fat. 
asbestos  In  his  lungs  "  At  the  present  rate 
of  contamination,  says  Mr.  Commoner,  the 
environment  may  be  Irreparably  destroyed  In 
perhaps  50  years. 

The  choice  t>efore  our  nation  is  clear:  We 
can  reverse  the  tide  of  environmental  de- 
struction while  there  still  is  time,  or  we  can 
permit  apathy.  Ignorance  or  downright  stu- 
pidity to  bring  on  a  nightmare  that  may  rival 
nuclear  war  In  its  horrors. 

I  am  certain  that  most.  If  not  all.  Ameri- 
cans will  opt  for  saving  our  environment 
while  there  still  is  a  chance  to  do  it.  If  this 
is  the  course  we  choose,  as  I  believe  we 
should,  then  the  first  step  must  be  a  decisive 
re-organization  and  strengthening  of  the 
federal  structure  and  authority  that  will 
carry  the  burden  of  salvaging  and  safeguard- 
ing the  environment. 


V.I 
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S.  2313— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  PROVIDE  THAT  THE  AMOUNT 
OF  OROUNDFISH  IMPORTED  IN- 
TO THE  UNITED  STATES  SHALL 
NOT  EXCEED  THE  AVERAGE  AN- 
NUAL  AMOUNT  THEREOF  IM- 
PORTED   DURING    1963    AND    1964 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
offshore  fishery  industry  is  of  tremen- 
dous importance  to  the  State  of  Oregon, 
as  well  as  to  other  coastal  States  of  our 
country.  In  recent  years  the  fishing  in- 
dustry of  our  Nation  has  suffered  heavily 
because  of  foreign  imports  of  ground- 
fish  or  bottom  fish. 

Pertinent  evidence  of  the  growing 
threat  of  groundfish  and  bottom  fish  im- 
pxirts  is  considerable.  For  instance,  ac- 
cording to  a  March  1969  report  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  imports 
of  grotmdflsh  and  ocean  perch  fillets  were 
87.6  percent  of  the  supply  in  1968.  The 
1968  imports  figure  was  390  million 
pounds,  which  is  180  million  poimds 
above  the  5 -year  average  of  210  million 
pounds  for  1960-«4.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  U.S.  production  in  1968  was  55  mil- 
lion pounds,  which  was  the  lowest  pro- 
duction year  of  the  last  20  years,  and 
represented  only  12.4  percent  of  the 
supply. 

In  Oregon  the  fishing  boats  are  on 
limits  as  to  what  they  can  bring  in  be- 
cause imports  are  taking  over  in  our 
marketplace.  According  to  Dr.  E.  W. 
Hai-vey.  administrator  of  the  Otter  Trail 
Commission  of  Oregon,  the  annual  Ore- 
gon trawl  landings  of  fish  have  decreased 
from  33  million  pounds  in  1965  to  20 
million  poxmds  in  1968. 

Thus,  there  is  convincing  evidence  that 
the  marketing  power  of  our  fishery  in- 
dustry faces  even  further  deterioration 
unless  legislative  action  Is  taken  to 
prevent  unreasonable  and  disabling  com- 
petition by  foreign  competitors,  who  en- 
joy lower  labor  costs  and  who  In  many 
Instances  are  favored  by  subsidies. 

Legislation  to  assist  the  groundfish  and 
bottom  fish  industry  has  been  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 


I  Introduce  at  this  time  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
to  provide  that  the  amount  of  ground- 
fish imported  into  the  United  States  shsdl 
not  exceed  the  average  annual  amount 
thereof  Imported  during  1963  «uid  1964. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; smd,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

The  bill  (S.  2313)  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
that  the  amount  of  groundfish  imported 
into  the  United  States  shall  not  exceed 
the  average  annual  amount  thereof  im- 
ported during  1963  and  1964,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Hatfield,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.  2313 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  head- 
notes  to  part  3  of  schedule  1  of  the  Tariff 
Scnedules  of  the  United  States  (19  U.S.C. 
1202)  are  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  headnote: 

"(5)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  the  schedules,  the  aggregate  niunber  of 
pounds  of  fish  which  may  be  entered  under 
Item  110.20.  110.47.  110.50,  110.65,  or  110.60 
In  the  calendar  year  1970  or  in  any  subse- 
quent calendar  year  shall  not  exceed  the 
average  annual  number  of  pounds  of  fish  de- 
scribed In  such  item  entered  during  the 
calendar  years  1963  and  1964  (as  determined 
and  published  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior). Of  the  aggregate  number  of  pounds 
of  fish  permitted  by  the  preceding  sentence 
to  be  Imported  into  the  United  States  dur- 
ing any  calendar  year  under  any  item,  not 
over  >4  shall  be  entered  during  the  first 
three  months,  not  over  >4  during  the  first 
sl.x  months,  and  not  over  %  during  the  first 
mne  months  of  that  year.  For  the  purposes 
of  applying  this  headnote,  item  110.20  shall 
be  treated  as  not  including  salmon." 


S.  2315— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  RESTORE  THE  "GOLDEN 
EAGLE"  PROGRAM  TO  THE  LAND 
AND  WATER  CONSERVATION 
FUND  ACT 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Land  and  Water  Conser- 
vation Fund  Act  of  1965,  as  amended, 
to  restore  the  popular  "Golden  Eagle" 
program  for  admission  to  Federal  out- 
door recreation  areas. 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  will  recall 
that  in  the  90th  Congress  I  sponsored 
S.  1401,  which  provided  new  sources  of 
revenue  to  assist  the  States  in  their  out- 
door recreation  programs  and  for  the 
acquisition  of  additional  Federal  areas. 
The  measure  also  granted  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  administrative  powers 
with  which  to  meet  land  escalation  costs 
which  threatened  growth  of  State  and 
Federal  activity  with  respect  to  outdoor 
recreation. 

The  1064  act  established  a  uniform 
system  of  entrance  and  user  fees  for  all 
Federal  outdoor  recreation  Eireas  sis  one 
of  the  sources  of  revenue  for  the  fund. 
An  annual  fee  of  not  more  than  $7  was 
authorized  which  would  admit  the  payer 
to  aU  Federal  recreation  areas  during 


the  year.  Such  areas  now  number  more 
than  3,000. 

This  provision  for  pajonent  of  a  single 
annual  fee  for  general  admission  was 
designated  the  Golden  Es«le  program. 

During  the  course  of  consideration  of 
S.  1401,  the  committee  had  before  it  pro- 
posals to  abolish  the  entrance  and  user 
fee  system  entirely.  One  such  proposal 
was  embodied  in  S.  2828,  90th  Congress, 
which  was  sponsored  by  Senators  Harris, 
McClellan,  and  Monroney.  It  would 
have  prohibited  the  collection  or  receipt 
of  any  entrance  or  user  fees  at  any  of 
the  many  Corps  of  Engineers  projects. 

However,  the  committee,  after  weigh- 
ing the  pros  and  cons  at  some  length, 
reached  the  following  decision,  as  set 
forth  in  our  unanimous  report  on  S.  1401 : 

In  view  of  the  disagreements  as  to  the 
facts  and  the  controversy  as  to  the  policy, 
the  committee  believes  the  entire  fee  system 
under  the  act  should  be  the  subject  of  com- 
prehensive legislative  review.  This  bill,  which 
Is  in  the  nature  of  emergency  legislation 
to  provide  aid  to  the  States  and  Federal 
agencies  to  save  their  outdoor  recreation 
programs,  is  not  the  proper  legislative  ve- 
hicle for  such  consideration,  the  commit- 
tee believes. 

Therefore,  the  fee  system  will  be  given  the 
full  and  careful  study  required  in  separate 
legislation. 

The  present  bill  is  an  outgrowth  of 
this  commitment. 

The  Senate  in  the  90th  Congress  con- 
curred with  the  committee,  and  as  we 
passed  S.  1401,  the  entrance  and  user  fee 
system,  with  the  Golden  Eagle,  was  left 
intact.  The  House,  however,  abolished  the 
program  forthwith.  In  conference,  we 
were  able  to  get  a  year's  extension  for 
the  program,  or  until  March  31,  1970. 
This  is  the  form  in  which  the  1968 
amendment  to  the  Fund  Act  was  enacted. 
The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
repeal  the  provision  by  which  the  Golden 
Eagle  program  goes  out  of  existence  next 
year.  It  is,  as  I  have  stated,  based  on  the 
Independent  study  to  which  the  Interior 
Committee  committed  itself  last  year. 

Admittedly,  the  Golden  Eagle  program 
did  get  off  to  a  slow  start,  because,  in  part 
at  least,  of  a  prohibition  in  the  law 
against  the  use  of  any  of  the  funds  for 
publicity  or  public  education  purposes. 
Certainly,  in  the  first  years  of  the  opera- 
tion, revenues  did  not  come  up  to  ex- 
pectations, and  at  some  facilities  there 
may  have  been  some  basis  for  the  charge 
that  the  costs  of  collection  exceeded  the 
revenues. 

However,  with  more  than  3.000  Fed- 
eral outdoor  recreation  facilities  now 
available  in  47  States  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  with  more  and  more  Ameri- 
cans finding  physical  and  spiritual  re- 
freshment in  them,  the  popularity  and 
use  of  the  Golden  Eagle  pass  has  grown 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  Revenues  from  it 
increased  from  $^33,600  in  1965  to  $4,- 
846.200  in  1968.  The  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation  estimates  that  at  least  $5,- 
200,000  will  come  into  the  fund  from  the 
program  during  this  year. 

The  Gtolden  Eagle  is  particularly  pop- 
ular with  retired  and  elderly  persons,  and 
others  who  have  the  opportunity  to  visit 
extensively  a  number  of  the  outdoor 
recreation  areas  to  which  the  pass  pro- 
vides admission.  Clearly  the  program 
furthers  the  use  of  our  magnificent  out- 


door recreation  areas  for  the  benefit  of 
our  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
repeal  of  the  Golden  Eagle  program  was 
a  mistake  and  I  urge  prompt,  favorable 
consideration  of  this  measure  to  restore  it 
to  the  American  people.  The  cost  to  the 
individual  is  small  indeed  and  the  funds 
aid  both  State  and  Federal  activities.  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  agree  with  me  and 
with  the  very  large  number  of  concerned 
citizens  who  have  urged  the  retention  of 
this  worthwhile  program. 

Mr.  President,  joining  me  as  cospon- 
sors  of  this  measure  are  Senators  Chttrch, 
Moss,  Magntjson,  and  Bible.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  is  necessarily  absent  from 
the  Senate  today,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  statement  prepared  by 
Senator  Church  on  this  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  state- 
ment will  be  printed  in  tlie  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2315)  to  restore  the 
"Golden  Eagle"  program  to  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Jackson  ifor  himself  and 
other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  join  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson) 
and  others  in  support  of  this  bill  to  ex- 
tend the  life  of  the  Golden  Eagle  Pass- 
port. 

I  have  received  scores  of  letters  from 
my  constituents  urging  the  extension. 
Mr.  President,  and  I  believe  it  has  been 
solidly  demonstrated  that  the  passport 
hais  performed  an  essential  service.  In 
addition,  although  revenue  from  the 
passport  in  its  first  year  was  little  more 
than  half  a  million  dollars,  its  sale  has 
since  steadily  increased,  and  last  year 
alone  returned  almost  $5  million 
to  the  land  and  water  conservation  fimd. 

Even  if  the  revenue  were  not  signifi- 
cant, Mr.  President,  it  is  obvious  from 
the  mail  received — not  only  by  myself — 
but  by  the  Buisau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 
and  other  Senators,  that  the  Golden 
Eagle  program  has  been  a  success.  It  has 
been  of  major  benefit,  as  an  example,  to 
thousands  of  our  senior  citizens,  who 
in  their  retired  years  have  foimd  great 
pleasure  in  traveling  to  our  many  fine 
national  parks  and  recreation  areas.  In 
short,  this  is  a  public  service  which  should 
be  continued,  a  purpose  which  this  bill 
would  accomplish. 

This  is  in  line,  Mr.  President,  with  the 
legislative  history  of  Public  Law  90-401, 
which  indicates  that  by  extending  the 
life  of  the  Golden  Eagle  Passport  imtil 
March  31  of  next  year,  there  would  be 
time  for  the  Congress  to  consider  the 
public  attitudes  and  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages regarding  the  Government's 
outdoor  recreation  fee  system.  It  is  quite 
apparent  that  the  Passport  has  wide  ac- 
ceptance and  support. 

I  would  also  like  to  comment  that  much 
of  the  mall  which  I  received  linked  the 
projected  termination  of  the  Golden 
Passport  with  the  consideration  being 
given  by  the  National  Park  Service  to 
turning  over  the  operation  of  major 
campgrounds    to    private    concession- 
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aires.  Most  of  the  passport  users  vigor- 
ousJy  oppose  such  a  changeover,  fearing 
that  greatly  Increased  fees  will  result 

To  lUustrate  this,  and  the  need  for  con- 
tinuation of  the  Oolden  Passport.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
three  of  the  typical  letters  which  I  have 
received  on  this  matter  appear  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcoro 
as  follows: 

CosTB  o'Alemk,  Idaho. 
__       .  March  25,  19t8. 

D«*«  8i«     I  ju«t  wMit  to  Mk  you  to  llAlD 
mve  our  Golden  Sagle  Pan. 

We  bougm  It  eTary  ytmx.  It  U  the  only 
pieMure  a  let  of  poor  people  can  afford  with 
a  load  of  kid«.  gma  A  food— Please  dont  let 
them  take  this  away  too.  Money's  at  the  hot- 
torn  of  this  So  stop  the  small  camp  owners 
from  killing  a  che*p  vacation  for  Poor  Peo- 
ple. Thank  you. 
Sincerely. 

Mrs  Hamiet  J.  EaicKMON. 


demand  more  expenstre  fadlltlea  seek  pri- 
vately owned  camps. 

Lets  build  more  and  t>etter  camp  and  pic- 
nic areas  for  the  incrMUlng  popuIaUon.  and 
eLMASK.  not  Impose  concessionaires,  or  more 
costly  fees. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Claix  Amos. 


June  5,  19 89 


PocATn.1.0,  Idaho. 

-_     1  • -^  *«y  21.  ties 

^SenajQf  FaAjot  Chttvch. 
Washington.  DC. 

HoNo«A«L«  Sn  Through  the  news  media 
w»  are  infomed  It  U  the  intention  of  the 
Foreet  Service  to  do  away  with  the  Oolden 
■agle  Pass  and  contract  the  care  and  npera- 
Uon  of  our  National  Forests  and  Parks  camp- 
ing grounds,  and  recreational  facilities  and 
they  m  turn  charge  the  users  $2.50  and  up 
per  day  for  these  accommodations. 

We  urgently  request  j-ou  do  all  you  can  to 
discourage  and  prevent  thU  being  done  and 
to  encourage  the  continuance  of  the  Oolden 
«»gle  pass,  as  to  contract  the  management  of 
these  facilities  can  only  lead  to  ultimate 
down  grading  of  the  facilities  and  proHteer- 
tng  on  the  part  of  the  lessee  to  the  detriment 
of  the  facility  and  the  prohibition  of  use  and 
enjoyment  of  them  by  that  mass  of  the  pub- 
Uc  who  may  not  be  able  to  afford  the  In- 
creased charges. 

BespectfuUy, 

JOSSTR   C.   KOKTUM, 

AMma  c.  KoKTOu. 

Emmktt.  Idaho. 
_        _^  Way  12,  1969. 

Hon.  nuNK  Chubch, 
VS.  Senator, 
Boise,  Idaho 

DkAa  Senatoe  CMracH :  It  has  come  to  our 
attention  that  the  Golden  Eagle  Passport 
la  to  be  cancelled  after  this  year,  and  the 
facilities  at  the  National  Parks  to  be  turned 
over  to  concessionalroa. 

We  feel  that  this  will  soon  run  Into  so 
much  extra  coet  that  the  lower  Income  fam- 
Ulee  and  retired  people  will  not  be  able  to 
visit  the  Parks. 

When  the  Oolden  Eagie  was  Imposed  moat 
people  here  greatly  resented  having  to  pay  to 
get  into  what  they  felt  was  their  own  tax- 
mamtained.  Ood-glven  right.  Many  families 
have  purchased  their  own  picnic  tables  and 
chairs  to  carry  along  so  that  they  won't 
have  to  pay  the  Camp  fee.  Now  you  know 
what  this  means:  Every  car- turn-off  place 
and  stream  In  the  entire  West  will  be  Ut- 
tered and  poUuted  untu  it  wiu  be  Impossible 
to  clean  up. 

Perhaps  the  Oovemment  feels  it  cannot 
afford  to  build  and  maintain  more  Parks 
and  camp  sites  ..  but,  can  It  afford  not 
to.  when  in  these  times  It  U  so  important 
for  dty-streesed  people  to  be  able  to  get  out 
and  away  for  a  weekend,  or  even  a  Sunday 
picnic?  Does  the  Oovernment  REALLY  want 
Its  citizens  to  vacation  In  their  own  country? 

If  those  who  actually  use  the  Parks  must 
B«  the  ones  to  help  pay  for  their  upkeep, 

abould  be  enough  payment.  Let  those  who 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  announced 
some  weeks  ago  that  I  would  Introduce  a 
bill  to  extend  the  Golden  Eagle  passport. 
Since  that  time  I  have  been  working 
closely  with  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Jackson)  and  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  tMr.  Church)  and  other  members 
of  the  Senate  Interior  Committee  in  the 
preparation  of  such  a  bill.  We  have  de- 
cided that  the  best  approach  is  legisla- 
tion which  Will  provide  for  the  continua- 
tion of  the  Golden  Eagle  passport  beyond 
the  date  now  set  for  its  expiration- 
March  31.  1970.  This  Is  the  measure  I 
take  pleasure  in  sponsoring  today. 

I  realize  that  others  have  rushed  in 
with  Oolden  Eagle  passport  bills  which 
make  some  changes  in  the  program,  but 
it  is  my  opinion  that  a  direct  extension 
of  the  program  as  It  now  exists  is  the 
more  realistic  and  comprehensive  ap- 
proach. 

There  is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  the 
American  people  want  to  see  this  par- 
ticular American  Eagle  kept  alive.  Since 
1965.  the  passport  has  allowed  the  bearer 
and  everjone  riding  with  him  in  his  pri- 
vate vehicle  to  enter  any  federally  op- 
erated recreation  area  without  paving 
the  fees  charged  at  any  of  these  areas. 

Although  the  passport  idea  was  resisted 
to  some  extent  when  it  was  first  inaugu- 
rated, it  has  more  than  proved  Itself  in 
the  past  5  years,  and  its  popularity,  in  my 
part  of  the  country  at  least,  is  substantial 
It  has  been  an  "open  sesame"  to  wider 
idnxlttance  and  greater  use  of  our  Fed- 
eral recreation  areas  for  many  American 
families,  and  I  predict  its  use  will  soar  as 
more  and  more  people  become  aware  of 
its  low  cost  and  convenience. 

The  nrst  year  the  passport  was  In  oper- 
aUon— fiscal  year  1965— it  brought  in 
only  S663.000  In  revenue  to  be  deposited 
in  the  land  and  water  conservation  fund 
and  apportioned  among  the  National' 
Park  Service,  the  Forest  Service,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  to  acquire  na- 
tional outdoor  recreation  lands  and 
waters,  and  for  matching  grants  to  the 
States  to  acquire  and  develop  recrea- 
tional areas  and  facilities. 

In  flscal  1966,  sale  of  Oolden  Eagle 
passports  brought  $2,819,000:  in  fiscal 
1967.  $3,795,000;  in  flscal  1968.  $4.846  000 
and  in  flscal  1969.  through  April  30 
$3,294,000,  with  the  heaviest  use  months 
yet  to  come. 

It  is  impossible  to  know  how  many 
people  were  admitted  to  our  recreation 
areas  under  these  passports,  or  how  many 
used  the  camping  grounds  or  other  fa- 
cilities, because  the  Golden  Eagle  Is  a 
family-type  permit,  and  a  car  with  one  of 
them  could  contain  as  many  as  six  or 
even    more    persons    when    it    passed 
through  the  entrance  gates  and  often 
does    We  do  know  that  the  number  of 
permits  issued  grew  from  only  90,000  in 
the  flrst  full  year  In  which  the  permit  was 
In  effect  to  692.000  in  the  last  full  vear 
flacal  1968.  In  the  flrst  half  of  flscal  1989' 
over  400,000  were  Issued 


I  understand  there  has  been  some  dis- 
appointment in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  because  the  amount  of  revenue 
generated  from  the  passport  has  not 
lived  up  to  projections.  I  suggest  first 
that  perhaps  the  proJecUons  were  too 
ambitious,  and  second,  that  the  figuies 
I  have  just  quoted  indicate  that  the  use 
of  the  passiJort.  and  the  revenues  from 
it  will  continue  to  grow— and  grow  sub- 
sUnUally— if  it  Is  not  terminated.  Also 
there  are  many  people  who  would  be 
more  than  willing  to  pay  more— even 
$10  or  $15  a  year— for  the  prlvlle«e  of 
buying  one  passport  which  would  admit 
them  to  about  3,000  Federal  recreational 
areas. 

I  have  received  many  letters  from  peo- 
ple in  Uuh  who  explain  far  better  than 
I  am  able  to  do  so  what  the  Oolden  Eagle 
passport  means  to  them  and  their  fami- 
lies. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place 
excerpts  from  several  typical  letters  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  obJecUon.  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Dea«  SrxATOE  Moss:  I  have  had  the  pleas- 
ure  of  using  the  Golden  Eagle  Passport  since 
it  came  into  existence  In  fact  I  purch,^se 
three  each  year.  One  for  each  of  our  two 
children  and  their  families  and  one  for  oir- 
selves. 

It  has  Just  come  to  my  attention  that  Con- 
gress has  silently,  with  very  little  notice  and 
with  lack  of  sufflclent  information  to  -he 
majority  of  people  affected,  voted  the  pass 
discontinued  as  of  April   1.  1970. 

It  Is  hard  to  understand   when  the  pro- 
gram was  expanding  so  rapidly  In  the  direc- 
tion in  which  It  was  originally  Intended   .'or 
the  purchase  of  additional  recreational  land 
having    increased    from    00.000    in    1965    to 
692,000   in    19«8,   why   the  Oolden  Pass  was 
made   a  scapegoat   in   such   a   manner  and 
eliminated.  •   •   •  i  remember  the  years  be- 
fore the  Oolden  Pass  when  one  could  not  even 
nnd  a  place  to  stop  to  eat  a  picnic  luncij 
without  being  exploited  by  Individuals  who 
had  been  given  concessions  or  the  right  to 
charge  a  fee  Just  to  stop  for  a  short  while  I 
feel  there  should  have  been  more  pubUc  no- 
tice of  the  nnal  Impending  action  against 
the  Oolden  Eagle  Pass  bo  that  residents  who 
favor  It  could  have  brought  favorable  pres- 
sure to  bear.  •  •  • 

„  ^  A.  E.  Oasmxe. 

NoETK  OcoBN.  Utah. 
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Deae  Senatoe.  Moss:  I  have  purchased  the 
Oolden  Eagle  Passport  each  year  since  Its 
inception  and  I'm  sure  that  millions  of 
others  have  done  likewise.  I  think  that  this 
In  Itself  Indicates  that  the  American  people 
are  concerned  about  their  NaUonal  Park 
Service  and  are  willing  to  support  Its  growth 
and  Improvement.  I  believe  that  the  abolish- 
ment  of  this  passport  Is  a  rebuttal  of  the 
faith  of  the  American  people. 

Let's  keep  our  Forest  Service  Rangers  and 
other  essenUal  personnel  in  these  parks  and 
If  we  need  more,  let's  get  more.  I'm  sure  that 
meet  cltlaens  that  use  the  parks  would  be 
more  than  glad  to  pay  an  addlUonal  one  or 
two  dollars  for  their  passports  If  the  Increase 
Is  Justified. 

Sincerely  yotm, 

Donald  r.  Beooxs. 
Salt  Lake  Cut,  Utah. 


Deah  Senatoe  Moss:  In  regard  to  the 
Oolden  Eagle  Program,  we  feel  at  thU  time 
we  would  like  to  express  our  Interest  In 
keeping  the  Oolden  Eagle  Passport  in  force 
i^d  would  appreciate  anything  you  could 
,  ■  V  •  We  are  a  couple  of  travelling  peo- 
ple. We  have  supported  the  Oolden  Easle 
from  the  beginning. 


We,  and  aU  oiu-  friends,  would  be  willing 
to  pay  more  than  $7.  In  fact,  we  have  heard 
that  It  will  probably  be  Impossible  to  go 
camping,  because  the  costs  will  be  prohibi- 
tive If  the  Oovernment  allows  private  enter- 
prise to  take  over. 

Sincerely  yours, 

VxxifA  and  Eael  Johnson. 
Salt  Lake  Citt,  X>rAH. 

Deae  Senatoe  Moos:  It  has  come  to  my 
attention  that  the  Oolden  Eagle  Pass  wlU 
go  out  of  existence  next  year,  according 
to  a  law  passed  by  our  present  Congress  •  •  • 

We  have  t>een  a  traUerlng  family  for  six 
years  now  and  belong  to  a  small  trailer  club. 
We  use  these  Federal  parks  at  least  once 
a  month  during  the  summer  months,  and 
really  enjoy  them.  We  also  spend  a  two-week 
vacation  this  way  each  year.  And  really,  I 
think  the  Oolden  Eagle  Pass  Is  the  thing 
for  this  type  of  vacation.  Where  otherwise 
we  could  not  afford  two  weeks  away  from 
home  •   •   • 

We  wish  to  thank  you  for  any  help  you 
may  give  us  toward  the  repeal  of  this  re- 
cent law  passed  by  Congress  which  would 
eliminate  the  Oolden  Eagle  Pass.  Even  a 
rslse  In  price  to  $10  would  not  be  out  of 
line  at  this  time. 
Yours  truly, 

OcDEN.  Utah. 


LsoNAao  L.  Ross. 


Deae  Senatoe  Mos6:  Much  to  my  disap- 
pointment and  surprise  I  find  that  "The 
Golden  Eagle  Passport"  has  been  silently 
shot  down  while  our  backs  were  turned.  The 
article  that  I  read  indicated  that  It  may 
be  too  late  to  submit  a  protest,  but  I  am 
surely  going  to  appeal  to  you  personally  to 
use  your  Influence  to  discourage  this  action 
If  at  all  possible. 

This  has  done  more  for  outdoor  people  like 
myself  than  anything  that  has  ever  hap- 
pened In  the  past  in  the  way  of  encourag- 
ing people  to  spend  more  time  In  the  great 
outdoors.. 

The  facilities  that  have  been  provided  for 
us  through  this  program  have  been  abso- 
lutely fabulous.  We  need  more  of  them  and 
I  think  that  the  Oolden  Eagle  Passport  will 
get  them  for  us. 

Please  don't  let  tliem  discontinue  this 
program. 


Sincerely, 
NLiGNA,  Utah. 


Flotd  Yates. 


Deae  Senatoe  Moss:  This  letter  Is  written 
In  protest  of  the  manner  In  which  the  Oolden 
Eagle  Passport  was  voted  out  of  existence  as 
of  1  April  1870.  I  am  an  ardent  recreational 
vehicle  enthusiast  and  outdoorsman  and 
subscribe  to  numerous  hunting  and  fishing 
periodicals,  trailer  and  camper  magazines 
and  It  was  not  until  recently  that  I  became 
aware  that  the  Oolden  Eagle  Passport  was 
no  more.  Apparently  no  one  can  offer  a 
reasonable  explanation  except  that  certain 
groups  silently  and  "sneakUy"  pressured 
their  Congressman  to  vote  the  passport 
out.  •  •  • 

The  Oolden  Eagle  Passport  was  probably 
the  greatest  single  piece  of  assistance  the 
Federal  Oovernment  ever  gave  to  vacation- 
ing families,  hunters,  fishermen  and  all  those 
who  love  the  outdoors.  No  recreational  boom 
In  history  compares  with  the  current  Interest 
in  camping.  It  Is  estimated  that  50  million 
Americana  will  Indulge  during  1969.  *   •  • 

It  Is  absolutely  essential  that  a  national 
camping  program  provide  more  education  to 
oiu'  urban  population  In  the  care  and  use 
of  our  wonderful  natural  environment. 

This  plan  should  provide  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  regional  vacation  areas,  with  more 
surrounding  state  parka,  private  camp- 
grounds and  resorts  to  serve  the  ever  rising 
tide  of  recreational  travelers.  Certainly  local 
commtultles  have  a  great  responsibility  to 


relieve  the  Intolerable  pressure  on  national 
and  state  parks.  •  •   * 
May  we  respectfully  ask  that  you  Indicate 

to  tis  what  your  feelings  are  In  this  regard 
and  advise  what  you  Intend  to  do  now  and 
In  the  future. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed  by  some  80  Utahans) . 

Mr.  MOSS.  Among  those  who  would  be 
most  seriously  hurt  if  the  Oolden  Eagle 
pa&sport  is  not  continued  are  older  people 
who  have  retired.  Many  of  them  have 
saved  for  years  to  buy  trailers  and  camp- 
ing equipment  so  they  might  see  as  many 
of  America's  national  parks  and  monu- 
ments and  forests  and  other  recreational 
areas  as  possible,  and  If  they  have  to  pay 
separate  entrance  fees  to  each  one  of 
them,  they  simply  cannot  afford  to  go. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place 
excerpts  from  several  letters  in  the  Rec- 
ord which  explain  how  people  already 
retired — or  soon  to  retire — feel. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dear  Senator  Moss:  We  w^ant  to  add  our 
voices  to  the  thousands  of  others  who  are 
protesting  the  cancellation  of  the  Oolden 
Eagle  Passport  to  our  National  Parks  and 
Recreation  Areas.  •   *   • 

It  makes  one  lost  what  little  faith  there 
r.-as  left  in  the  fairness  of  our  government. 

We  have  paid  taxes  all  of  cur  lives  and  we 
think  the  Oolden  Eagle  Is  the  fairest  thing 
ever,  especially  for  retired  people  and  others 
of  moderate  means.  We  have  purchased  one 
every  year  and  with  Its  help  we  have  man- 
aged to  see  a  little  bit  of  45  of  the  50  states. 
By  the  time  of  retirement  from  U.S.  Forest 
Service  work,  we  had  managed  to  acquire  a 
comfortable  camper  outfit,  and  hoped  to  be 
able  to  see  all  we  could  of  our  beautiful  out- 
doors. Now  with  the  elimination  of  the  Pass- 
port It  looks  doubtful. 

Even  if  we  have  to  pay  more  for  the  Oolden 
Eagle,  at  least  we  would  know  what  to  ex- 
pect. •   •   • 

Please,  Senator  Moss,  use  whatever  Influ- 
ence you  have  to  either  renew  or  replace 
with  a  pass  equally  fair,  before  the  Oolden 
Eagle  Passport  expires. 
Thank  you, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  L.  Brown. 
Salt  Lake  Cttt,  Utah. 

Dear  Senator  Moss:  Again  I  am  writing 
you  concerning  the  Oolden  Eagle  Pass.  It  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  the  present  Con- 
gcss  has  voted  the  pass  out  of  existence  and 
I  want  to  strongly  protest  this  unfair  ac- 
tion. •   •   • 

My  husband  and  I  plan  to  retire  in  three 
yeard  and  have  long  looked  forward  to  the 
time  when  we  could  travel  and  see  this  be- 
loved country  of  ours,  with  the  convenience 
cf  our  travel  trailer.  Being  able  to  spend  some 
time  In  our  National  Forests  Is  a  cherished 
dream  which  we  certainly  cannot  afford  on 
retirement  pay  If  we  have  to  pay  unreason- 
able prices  to  park  our  trailer.  •  ♦  • 
Thank  you  very  much, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wesley  H.  Moobz. 

Cleabtield,  Utah. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  an  excel- 
lent case  can  be  made  for  continuing  the 
Oolden  Eagle  passport  beyond  the  ex- 
piration date  of  May  31, 1970,  and  we  are 
taking  the  flrst  step  here  today  in  the 
introduction  of  the  bill  which  is  spon- 
sored by  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton, the  Senator  from  Idaho,  and  my- 
self. The  next  step  will  be  hearings  in 
the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee,  and  I  am  confident  they 
will  be  scheduled  at  an  early  date. 


S.  2324— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  REPEAL  THE  REPORTING  RE- 
QUIREMENT CONTAINED  IN  SUB- 
SECTION <b)  OP  SECTION  1308, 
RELATING  TO  THE  GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYEES  TRAINING  ACT  OP 
1958 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
repeal  subsection  (b)  of  section  1308  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  which  re- 
quires that  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
report  annually  to  the  President  for 
physical  transmittal  to  Congress  a  re- 
port of  those  employees  who,  during  a 
designated  fiscal  year,  participated  in 
training  in  non -Governmental  facilities 
in  courses  that  were  over  120  days  in 
duration  and  those  employees  who  re- 
ceived awards  or  contributions  incident 
to  training  in  non-Government  facilities. 

A  summary  of  the  information 
contained  in  these  forms  is  also  included 
in  the  annual  report  of  the  Civil  Service 
entitled  "Report  on  Agency  Training 
Activities."  The  repeal  of  this  subsec- 
tion will  not  eliminate  the  necessity  for 
each  agency  to  report  to  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  but  v.ould  eliminate  the 
necessity  of  the  preparation  of  a  report 
transmitting  the  foiins  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  biU  (S.  2324)  to  amend  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  to  repeal  the  report- 
ing requirement  contained  in  subsec- 
tion <b)  of  section  1308,  relating  to  the 
Government  Employees  Training  Act  of 
1958,  introduced  by  Mr.  McGee  iby 
request) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Oflace  and  Civil  Service. 


3.  2325— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  PROVIDE  POR  ADDITIONAL 
SUPERGRADES  in  the  CLASSI- 
FIED CrVTL  SERVICE 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  5  to  provide  for  additional 
supergrades  in  the  classified  civil  service. 

This  legislation  was  submitted  to  the 
Senate  by  the  chainnan  of  the  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission  on  behalf  of  the  ad- 
ministration. It  provides  for  additional 
supergrades  to  be  administered  by  the 
Civil  Service  Connnlssion  and  for  special 
allotments  to  the  Pederal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice, the  Library  of  Congress,  and  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency. 

Earlier  this  year  legislation  was  intro- 
duced to  provide  a  special  allotment  of 
supergrades  for  certain  ofllcers  of  the 
Smithsonian  Insrtituti<m.  I  anticipate 
that  early  hearings  can  be  scheduled  on 
this  legislation. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2325)  to  amend  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  addi- 
tional p>ositlons  in  grades  GS-16,  17,  and 
18,  introduced  by  Mr.  McGee  (by  re- 
quest), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Poet  Office  and  Civil  Servloe. 
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8.  232«— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  CIVIL  SERVICE  RE- 
TIREICENT 

Mr  McOEB.  Mr.  President.  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  tlUe  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  re- 
viae  the  civil  service  retirement  system. 
This  legislation  Is  Identical  to  the  bill 
pending  on  the  calendar  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  the  present  time,  and 
I  hope  that  early  hearings  can  be  sched- 
uled so  that  mactment  of  significant  re- 
forms, particularly  in  regard  to  retire- 
ment benefits  for  Federal  employees  as 
well  as  improved  financing  for  the  re- 
tirement fund  can  be  enacted  before  Con- 
gress adjourns  this  year 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will     be     received     and     appropriately 
referred. 
t         The  bill  (S.  2326  >  to  amend  subchap- 
.,     ter  ni  of  chapter  83  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  civil  service  re- 
tirement, and  for  other  purpoaes.  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  McGn  iby  request),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  Its  title  and  re- 
_ferr*4^  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  ClvU  Service. 


Juns  5,  1969 


S.  2327— INTRODUCTION   OF   A   BILL 
;_t  TO   AL'THORIZE   THE  CONSTRUC- 

TION OF  EXTENSIONS  OP  THE 
AMERICAN  CANAL  AT  EL  PASO 
TEX. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
Introduce  a  bill  for  myself  and  my  col- 
league (Mr.  TowiR^  to  authorize  con- 
struction of  extensions  of  the  American 
Canal  at  El  Paso,  Tex.  This  irrigation 
canal  replacement  is  requested  to  com- 
plete the  series  of  public  facility  projects 
in  El  Paso  contemplated  as  a  part  of 
the  boundary  relocation  involved  in  the 
settlement  of  the  Chamizal  dispute  with 
Mexico. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  will  allow  con- 
struction of  a  new  American-Franklin 
Canal  some  13  miles  long,  of  a  size  to  as- 
sure U.S.  water  users  their  share  of  the 
Rio  Grande  water  allocation  to  them  by 
the  United  States-Mexican  Treaty  of 
1906.  Part  of  the  proposed  new  canal 
Is  being  constructed  as  a  necessary  part 
of  the  Chamizal  boundary  relocation: 
this  bill  authorizes  construction  of  the 
remaining  needed  sections. 

Of  special  importance  to  me  is  the 
fact  that  this  new  canal  will  be  com- 
pletely fenced  for  Its  entire  length.  The 
old  canal,  now  to  be  replaced,  runs 
through  the  ci*y  of  El  Paso,  and  is  inad- 
equately equipped  to  restrain  children 
from  attempting  to  swim  In  its  waters. 
This  lack  of  protection  has  been  a  source 
of  tragedy  for  many  El  Paso  families 
over  the  years.  I  am  assured  that  the 
construction  plans  for  this  new  canal 
include  complete  fencing  the  length  of 
the  canal.  This  desirable  improvement 
alone  is  enough  to  justify  the  project 
but  the  project  is  well  justified  in  its 
conservation  of  scarce  water. 

US.  water  users  have  suffered  serious 
shortages  of  water  In  the  Biu-eau  of  Rec- 
lamation Rio  Grande  project  above  and 
below  El  Paso.  Tex.,  during  the  past  15 
years.  The  shortages  have  been  in  part 
due  to  the  fact  that  although  the  entire 
supply  of  water  originates  in  the  United 
States,  a  portlmi  of  the  supply — up  to 


60.000  acre- feet  per  year  in  years  of  nor- 
mal HinofT.  is  allocated  to  Mexico  by 
the  Treaty  of  1906.  Such  reduction  in 
supply  to  XJ3.  users  for  International 
causes  should  be  repaired  to  the  extent 
practical. 

Estimating  the  value  of  waters  con- 
servatively at  $20  per  acre-foot,  the  total 
value  of  the  water  which  could  be  saved 
amounts  to  $420,000  per  year.  The  an- 
nual cost  of  the  proposed  canal  exten- 
sions, including  amortization  over  50 
years  with  interest  at  4 '/a  percent  and 
operation  and  maintenance,  amounts  to 
$250,000.  or  about  $12  per  acre-foot.  The 
economic  justification  and  practicability 
is  therefore  favorable  by  a  benefit-cost 
ratio  of  1.7  to  1 

This  bill  is  a  companion  to  H.R.  4870 
Introduced  by  Representotlve  Richard 
WHrrz.  of  El  Paso. 

the  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
feiTed. 

The  bUl  <8.  2327)  to  authorize  the 
construction  of  extensions  of  the  Ameri- 
can Canal  at  El  Paso.  Tex.,  operation 
and  maintenance,  and  for  other  purposes 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Yarborouch  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Tower  > .  was  received  read 
twice  by  its  Utle.  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


S.  2328— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  SECRETARY 
OP  THE  INTERIOR  TO  ENGAGE  IN 
PEASIBILITY  INVESTIGATIONS  OF 
CERTAIN  WATER  RESOURCE  DE- 
VELOPMENTS 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
introduce  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  engage  in  feasibil- 
ity studies  of  two  proposals,  the 
Amargosa  project  in  the  Amargosa  River 
Basin  in  the  vicinity  of  Beatty,  Nev..  and 
Death  Valley  Junction,  Calif.,  and  the 
SanU  Barbara  Desalination  project  in 
the  vicinity  of  Santa  Barbara.  Calif. 

The  first  of  these  undertakings,  the 
Amargosa  project,  is  designed  to  provide 
for  the  drilling  of  addlUonal  wells  and 
the  construction  of  the  necessary  distri- 
bution system  to  provide  a  water  supply 
for  21,000  acres  of  irrigable  lands  and 
for  anticipated  municipal  and  Industrial 
development. 

A  recent  reconnaissance  study  indi- 
cates   there    are    approximately    93.000 
acres  of  arable  land  in  the  Amargosa 
Valley  and  that  much  of  it  Is  underlain 
by  a  ground-water  aquifer  that  could  be 
developed  to  serve  a  substantial  part  of 
that  land.  A  limited  amount  of  irrigation 
has  been  developed  by  privately  owned 
wells  or  springs,  but  due  to  the  high  cost 
of  the  wells  and  conveyance  facilities, 
private  development  is  beyond  the  finan- 
cial resources  of  most  of  the  potential  Ir- 
rigators. As  a  resalt.  the  area  is  dependent 
to  a  high  degree  on  tourism  and  the  local 
economy  is  subject  to  considerable  fluc- 
tuaUon.   Moreover,   the   irrigation   that 
has  taken  place  is  widely  dispersed,  the 
tax  base  Is  very  limited  and.  as  a  result, 
the  roads  and  other  services  are  entirely 
inadequate.   The  existing  developments 
have  demonstrated  adequately,  however, 
that  irrigated  farming  can  be  a  very  suc- 
cessful enterprise  and  would  make  a  ma- 
jor contribution  to  the  economic  growth 
of  the  area.  The  only  practical  approach 


to  developing  the  land  and  water  n. 
sources  Is  a  Federal  reclamation  develc^ 
ment.  The  next  step  In  accompllshlnc 
that  objective  would  be  a  feasibility  stu<^ 
which  reconnaissance  findings  clearly  ia. 
dlcate  to  be  fully  justified. 

The  residents  of  the  valley  have 
formed  the  Amargosa  Valley  Improve- 
ment Association.  Inc..  for  the  purpose  of 
dealing  with  the  problems  and  needs  en- 
countered In  efforts  to  Improve  general 
condlUons  within  the  valley.  Residents 
of  the  valley  have  expressed  an  interest 
in  obtaining  Federal  assistance  in  de- 
velopment of  the  resources  of  the  Amar- 
gosa Valley. 

The  second  undertaking,  the  Santa 
Barbara  desalination  project,  is  in  sup- 
port of  the  program  being  carried  out  by 
the  Office  of  Saline  Water,  which  in- 
volves the  evaluation  of  the  feasibility  of 
prototype  desalting  plants.  The  feasibil- 
ity study  effort  to  be  authorized  by  thla 
legislation  will  be  carried  out  in  close 
cooperation  with  the  Office  of  Saline 
Water  in  order  to  help  that  Office  evalu- 
ate the  engineering  and  economic  feasi- 
bility of  a  large-scale  prototype  dual- 
purpose  sea  water  desalting  plant  in  the 
vicinity  of  Santa  Barbara.  Calif. 

On  the  basis  of  preliminary  studies 
completed  in  December  1967,  the  pro- 
posal is  to  study  the  feasibility  of  locat- 
ing such  a  plant  on  the  coast  about  15 
miles  west  of  Santa  Barbara.  It  would 
have  a  production  capacity  of  100  million 
gallons  per  day— approximately  95.000 
acre-feet  annually— with  a  power  gen- 
erating capacity  of  860  megawatts.  The 
desalted  water  would  be  used  to  meet  the 
rapidly  increasing  demands  for  munici- 
pal and  industrial  water  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara and  Ventura  Coimtles. 

An  engineering  and  cost  study  of  the 
proposed  Santa  Barbara  desalination 
project  was  completed  in  1967.  The  study 
indicated  the  project  could  provide  water 
and  power  at  costs  that  are  favorable  for 
the  area  and  that  detailed  consideration 
of  the  proposal  is  warranted. 

The  population  of  Santa  Barbara  and 
Ventura  Counties  has  Increased  rapidly 
in  recent  years.  A  substantial  part  of  this 
is  related  directly  to  the  U.S.  Navy  facil- 
ities at  Point  Mugu  and  Port  Hueneme, 
Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base  and  defense- 
related  services  and  research  and  devel- 
opment  industrial   facilities.   The   1965 
population  of  432.600  is  expected  to  in- 
crease to  694,400  in  1980  and  to  1.450.000 
by  the  year  2000.  Surface  and  ground 
water  resources  have  been  developed  ex- 
tensively by  local  interests.  The  Cachuma 
and  Ventura  River  reclamation  projects, 
which  complement  local  developments, 
provide   about   half   the   surface   water 
utilized  in  Santa  Barbara  and  Ventura 
Counties.    The   presently   available   de- 
pendable  armual   water  supply   in  the 
area  is  estimated  at  280,000  acre-feet  and 
consists  of  182.300  acre-feet  of  ground 
water  annually  and  97,600  acre-feet  of 
surface  water  annually — including  18.000 
acre-feet   Imported    from   metropolitan 
water  district.  Present  demands  exceed 
the   total   dependable   developed   water 
supplies. 

The  underground  water  in  the  Oxnard 
Plain  and  the  Lower  Santa  Ynez  River 
Valley  are  being  overexplolted  to  meet 
present  needs.  This  has  led  to  ocean 
water  intrusion  with  resulting  degrada- 
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tlon  of  ground  water  quality  of  the 
Oxnard  Plain.  Serious  water  quality 
problems  also  are  present  in  the  Lower 
Santa  Ynez  River  Valley.  All  sources  in 
the  area,  often  even  with  treatment,  are 
below  desirable  quality. 

The  estimated  supplemental  needs  for 
the  area  to  meet  anticipated  growth  are 
67.000  acre-feet  by  1970.  71,000  acre-feet 
by  1980.  102,000  acre-feet  by  1990.  and 
176.000  acre-feet  by  2000.  Conventional 
development  of  all  remaining  local  water 
sources  could  produce  approximately 
53,000  acre-feet  of  water  to  assist  in 
meeting  these  needs.  In  addition,  Santa 
Barbara  and  Ventura  Counties  are  In  a 
position  to  obtain  about  77,700  acre-feet 
of  water  annually  from  the  California 
Aqueduct.  The  estimated  cost  of  devel- 
oping the  remaining  local  resources  and 
utilizing  California  Aqueduct  water  will 
be  from  $75  to  $125  per  acre-foot.  Pre- 
liminary 1967  studies  Indicated  that, 
based  on  available  technology,  the  water 
from  the  Santa  Barbara  plant  would  be 
competitive. 

One  alternative  or  complement  to  the 
limited  conventional  water  development 
Is  an  ocean  water  desalting  plant  situated 
on  the  Santa  Barbara  channel  coast  so 
that  the  water  produced  at  the  plant 
could  be  Integrated  with  existing  con- 
veyance and  distribution  faciliUes  of  the 
area. 

Fundamental  to  any  consideration  of  a 
dual-purpose  water  desalting-electric 
powerplant  will  be  the  proposed  uses  of 
the  large  quantities  of  electric  power 
generated.  Energy  requirements  within 
economical  transmission  distances  from 
the  Santa  Barbara  channel  coast  are  in- 
creasing annually  at  a  phenomenal  rate. 
In  southern  California  alone,  projected 
additional  energy  needs  will  require  the 
construction  of  950  megawatts  each  year 
between  1970-75;  1.200  megawatts  each 
year  between  1975-80;  and  1.300  mega- 
watts each  year  between   1980-85. 

Time  for  major  water  development  de- 
cisions by  the  local  interests  Is  rapidly 
approaching.  Action  will  have  to  be  taken 
within  5  years  to  meet  the  area's  water 
needs.  To  permit  sm  Informed  decision 
concerning  future  plans,  a  realistic  evalu- 
ation of  the  desalted  water  alternative 
should  be  made  available  to  the  area  as 
soon  as  practicable. 

The  Colorado  River  Basin  Project  Act 
directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
develop  a  general  plan  for  meeting  the 
future  needs  of  the  Western  United 
States.  The  Secretary  Is  to  take  Into  con- 
sideration all  possible  means  of  augment- 
ing the  water  supplies  of  water-deficient 
areas,  including  desalination,  re-use  of 
waste  water,  and  other  methods.  The 
Santa  Barbara  study  would  contribute 
valuable  knowledge  regarding  the  feasi- 
bility of  large-scale  desalination  in  meet- 
ing the  water  needs  of  the  West. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2328)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  engage  in  feasi- 
bility investigations  of  certain  water  re- 
source developments:  introduced  by  Mr. 
Mttrpht,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its' 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


S.  2329— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  AUTHORIZE  AND  DIRECT 
THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  IN- 
TERIOR TO  RELINQUISH  ANY 
TITLE  TO  LANDS  IN  SAN  BER- 
NARDINO COUNTY.  CALIF. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  relinquish  and  quitclaim  any 
title  it  may  heretofore  claim  to  certain 
lands  situated  in  the  County  of  San  Ber- 
nardino, State  of  California,  as  follows: 

Sections  1  to  36.  Inclusive,  township  1& 
north,  range  12  east.  San  Bernardino  Base 
and  Meridian,  and 

Sections  31  to  36.  Inclusive,  and  those  por- 
tions of  Sections  25  to  30,  Inclusive,  lying 
south  of  the  San  Bernardino  County  line, 
township  20  north,  range  11  east,  San  Ber- 
nardino Base  and  Meridian,  and 

Sections  31  to  36,  inclusive,  and  those  por- 
tions of  Sections  25  to  30,  Inclusive,  lying 
south  of  the  San  Bernardino  County  line, 
township  20  north,  range  10  east,  San  Ber- 
nardino Base  and  Meridian,  and 

Sections  31  to  36,  Inclusive,  and  those  por- 
tions of  Sections  26  to  30,  Inclusive,  lying 
southerly  of  the  San  Bernardino  County  line, 
township  20  north,  range  9  east,  San  Ber- 
nardino Base  and  Meridian,  and 

Sections  31  to  36,  Inclusive,  lying  south- 
erly of  the  San  Bernardino  County  line,  town- 
ship 20  north,  range  8  east,  San  Bernardino 
Base  and  Meridian,  and 

Sections  31  to  36.  inclusive,  lying  south- 
erly of  the  San  Bernardino  County  line, 
township  20  north,  range  7  eest,  San  Ber- 
nardino Base  and  Meridian,  and 

Sections  34  to  36,  Inclusive,  and  that  por- 
tion of  Sections  33,  lying  easterly  of  State 
Highway  No.  127  and  southerly  of  the  San 
Bernardino  Covinty  line,  township  20  t.orth. 
range  6  east,  San  Berncrdlno  Base  and  Me- 
ridian, and 

Sections  35  and  36,  and  that  |X>rtion  of 
Section  34.  lying  easterly  of  State  Highway 
No.  127  township  19 1^  north,  ranfe  6  east. 
Sau  Bernardino  Base  and  Meridian,  and 

Sections  31  to  36,  inclusive,  township  19^^ 
north,  range  7  east,  San  Bernardino  Base  and 
Meridian,  and 

Sections  31  to  36.  inclusive,  township  19>^ 
north,  range  8  east,  San  Bernardino  and 
Meridian,  and 

Sections  1,  12,  13,  24,  25  and  36.  township 
19  north,  range  8V^  east,  San  Bernardino 
Base  and  Meridian,  and 

Sections  7.  17  to  22,  inclusive,  and  27  to  36, 
inclusive,  township  19  north,  range  13  east, 
San  Bernardino  Base  and  Meridian,  and 

Sections  1  to  36,  inclusive,  township  19 
north,  range  11  east,  San  Bernardino  Base 
and  Meridian,  and 

Sections  1  to  36,  Inclusive,  township  19 
north,  range  10  east,  San  Bernardino  Base 
and  Meridian,  and 

Sections  1  to  36,  inclusive,  township  19 
north,  range  9  east.  San  Bernardino  Base  and 
Meridian,  and 

Sections  1  to  36.  Inclusive,  township  19 
north,  range  8  easli.  San  Bernardino  Base  and 
Meridian,  and 

Sections  1  to  36,  inclusive,  township  19 
north,  range  7  east.  San  Bernardino  Base  and 
Meridian,  and 

Sections  1.  2,  12,  13,  24,  25,  36  and  those 
portions  of  Sections  3.  10,  11,  14,  23,  26  and 
35,  lying  easterly  of  State  Highway  No.  127, 
township  19  north,  range  6  east,  San  Ber- 
nardino Base  and  Meridian,  and 

Those  portions  of  Sections  1,  2,  12,  13,  24, 
and  25  lying  easterly  of  State  Highway  No. 
127,  township  18  north,  range  6  east,  San 
Bernardino  Base  and  Meridian,  and 

Sections  1  to  28.  inclusive.  34.  35  and  36, 
and  those  portions  of  Sections  30,  32  and  33, 
lying  northerly  of  State  Highway  No.  127. 


township  18  north,  range  7  east,  San  Bernar- 
dino Base  and  Meridian,  and 

Sections  1  to  36,  inclusive,  township  18 
north,  range  8  eaat,  San  Bernardino  Base  and 
Meridian,  and 

Sections  1  to  36,  Inclusive,  township  18 
north,  range  9  east,  San  Bernardino  Base  and 
Meridian,  and 

Sections  1  to  36,  Inclusive,  township  18 
north,  range  10  east,  San  Bernardino  Base 
and  Meridian,  and 

Sections  1  to  36,  Inclusive,  township  18 
north,  range  11  east,  San  Bernardino  Base 
Meridian,  and 

Sections  1  to  36,  Inclusive,  township  18 
north,  range  12  east.  San  Bernardino  Base 
and  Meridian,  and 

Sections  19  to  36,  Incliisive,  township  18^ 
north,  range  12  east,  San  Bernardino  Base 
and  Meridian,  and 

Sections  1  to  36,  Inclusive,  township  18 
north,  range  13  east.  San  Bernardino  Base 
and  Meridian,  and 

Sections  6.  7,  8,  16  to  22.  inclusive,  and  26 
to  36,  Inclusive,  township  18  north,  range  14 
east.  San  Bernardino  and  Meridian,  and 

Portions  of  Sections  6.  17,  18.  19.  30  and  31. 
lying  westerly  of  State  Highway  No.  466, 
township  17  north,  range  15  east.  San  Ber- 
nardino Base  and  Meridian,  and 

Sections  1  to  35,  Inclusive,  and  that  por- 
tion of  Section  36  lying  northerly  and  west- 
erly of  State  Highway  No.  466.  township  17 
north,  range  14  east.  San  Bernardino  Base 
and  Meridian,  and 

Sections  19  to  36.  Inclusive,  township  17«/2 
north,  range  13  east,  San  Bernardino  Ba&e 
and  Meridian,  and 

Sections  1  to  36,  inclusive,  township  17 
north,  range  13  east,  San  Bernardino  Base 
and  Meridian,  and 

Sections  1,  12,  13,  24,  26,  36,  tovmship  18 
north,  range  12 14  east,  San  Bernardino  Base 
and  Meridian,  and 

Sections  1, 12, 13,  24, 26  and  36,  township  17 
north,  range  121/2  east,  San  Bernardino  Base 
and  Meridian,  and 

Sections  1  to  36.  Inclusive,  township  17 
north,  range  12  east.  San  Bernardino  Base 
and  Meridian,  and 

Sections  1  to  36.  Inclusive,  township  17 
north,  range  11  east,  San  Bernardino  Base 
and  Meridian,  and 

Sections  1  to  36.  Inclusive,  township  17 
north,  range  10  east.  San  Bernardino  Base 
and  Meridian,  and 

Sections  1  to  36.  inclusive,  township  17 
north,  range  9  east.  San  Bernardino  Base 
and  Meridian,  and 

Sections  1  to  36.  inclusive,  township  17 
north,  range  8  east.  San  Bernardino  Base 
and  Meridian,  and 

Sections  1  and  2,  12,  13  and  that  portion  of 
Sections  3,  4,  10,  11,  14,  24,  25  and  36,  lying 
easterly  of  State  Highway  No.  127,  township 
17  north,  range  7  east,  San  Bernardino  Base 
and  Meridian,  and 

Sections  1  to  5,  Inclusive,  8  to  17,  Inclusive, 
20  to  29,  Inclusive,  and  33  to  36,  Inclusive 
and  those  portions  of  Sections  6,  7,  18,  19,  30 
and  31  lying  easterly  of  State  Highway  No. 
127,  township  16  north,  range  8  east.  San 
Bernardino  Base  and  Meridian,  and 

Sections  1  to  36.  Inclusive,  township  16 
north,  range  9  east,  San  Bernardino  Base 
and  Meridian,  and 

Sections  1  to  36.  Inclusive,  township  16 
north,  range  10  east,  San  Bernardino  Base 
and  Meridian,  and 

Sections  1  to  36,  inclusive,  township  16 
north,  range  11  east,  San  Bernardino  Base 
and  Meridian,  and 

Sections  1  to  23,  Inclusive,  29  and  30,  and 
those  portions  of  Sections  24,  26,  26,  27.  28, 
31  and  32,  lying  northerly  of  State  Highway 
No.  466,  township  16  north,  range  12  east,  San 
Bernardino  Base  and  Meridian,  and 

Sections  1,  12,  13  and  that  portion  of  Sec- 
tion 24  lying  northerly  of  State  Highway  No. 
466,  township  16  north,  range  12>4  east,  San 
Bernardino  Base  and  Meridian,  and 
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Section*  I  to  12.  lacloBlTe.  uad  tboM  por- 
tlon«  of  Sections  IS,  14.  IS.  IS.  17,  18  kad  19. 
lying  nortbarly  of  8t«t«  Hlgbwrny  Vo.  M6. 
tovnsblp  18  north,  range  13  east.  Bun 
Bemwtllno  Baoe  and  Meridian,  and 

Seotlona  2  to  11,  tncludTe,  15  to  23.  in- 
eltialTe,  37  to  SO.  InduslTe  and  thoea  portlona 
of  Seetkuu  I.  13,  IS.  14,  38,  36,  31,  33,  33 
axMl  84,  lying  northerly  and  westerly  of  State 
Highway  No.  4S0.  township  IS  north,  range 
14  east,  San  Bernardino  Base  and  MerldUm. 
and 

Thoee  portions  of  Sections  5  and  fl.  town- 
ship IS  north,  range  13  east,  San  Bernardino 
Base  and  Meridian.  lying  northerly  of  State 
Highway  No.  4SS.  and 

Sections  Si.  4.  5.  6.  7.  8  and  those  porUons 
of  Sections  1,  3.  10,  B,  17  and  18,  township  15 
north,  range  1 1  east.  San  Bernardino  Base  and 
Meridian,  lying  northerly  of  State  Highway 
No.  460,  and 

SecUons  1  to  13,  Inclusive.  14  to  30.  In- 
clusive and  30  and  thoee  portions  of  Sections 
18.  31.  32.  33,  38.  29,  31  and  32,  township  18 
north,  range  10  east.  San  Bernardino  Base 
and  Meridian,  lying  northerly  of  State  High- 
way No.  4S8,  and 

Sections  1  to  36,  Inclusive,  township  15 
north,  range  9  east,  San  Bernardino  Base  and 
Merldlaa.  and 

-  Seotton  1,  3,  3.  11.  13.  13,  14.  23.  24.  25  and 
those  portions  of  Sections  4.  10,  15,  22,  26  and 
36.  lying  easterly  of  State  Highway  No.  127. 
township  15  north,  range  8  east.  San  Bernar- 
dino Base  and  Meridian,  and 

Those  portions  of  Sections  1,  12.  13,  24  and 
25,  township  14  north,  range  8  east,  San 
Bernardino  Base  and  Meridian  lying  easterly 
of  State  Highway  No.  127,  and 

SecUons  2  to  8,  Inclusive,  7,  8,  9.  17.  18.  19 
and  those  portions  of  Sections  1.  10.  11.  13. 
15,  16.  30.  21  and  30  lying  northerly  and 
westerly  of  State  Highway  No.  466  township 
14  north,  range  9  east.  San  Bernardino  Base 
and  Meridian,  and 

That  portion  of  Section  6,  township  14 
north,  range  10  east.  San  Bernardino  Base 
and  Meridian,  lying  northerly  and  westerly 
of  State  Highway  No.  466  and  that  all  said 
aforementioned  land  is  known  as  "Valley 
Wells  Ranch"  as  recorded  In  the  various  ofll- 
clal  records  of  Uie  county  recorder,  county  of 
San  Bernardino.  State  of  California. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2329)  to  authorize  and 
direct  the  SecreUry  of  the  Interior  to 
relinquish  and  quitclaim  any  title  It  may 
heretofore  claim  to  certain  lands  situ- 
ated in  the  county  of  San  Bernardino, 
State  of  California,  introduced  by  Mr. 
MuxpHY.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


S.  2331— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  CONTINUE  IN  Kl-'l^'KCT  THE 
UNIFUSD  SYSTEM  OF  ANNUAL  AND 
USER  FEES  FOR  FEDERAL  REC- 
REATION  AREAS 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  In  1898. 
John  Muir,  the  farsighted  pioneer  of 
nature  preservation,  wrote: 

Thousands  of  nerve-shaken,  over-clvlllred 
people  are  beginning  to  and  out  that  going  to 
the  mountains  Is  going  home:  that  wlldness 
Is  a  necessity;  and  that  mountain  parks  and 
reservations  are  useful  not  only  as  fountains 
of  timber  and  Irrigating  rivers,  but  as  foun- 
tains of  life. 

With  much  the  same  appreciation  of 
the  importance  of  our  magmlflcent  public 
estate  of  parks  and  forests  I  Introduced 
earlier  this  year  a  bill  which  would  elimi- 
nate park  entrance  fees  for  our  older 


cltiiens.  That  bill  8.  819  has  met  with  an 
overwhelmingly  favorable  response.  I 
have  been  joined  by  27  of  my  colleasues 
in  cosponsoring  the  measure.  Many  of 
the  older  citisens  of  this  country  have 
written  to  say  how  helpful  this  gesture 
would  be. 

Others  have  written  also,  to  dlscusa  a 
related  issue— the  scheduled  demise  of 
the  Golden  Eagle  passport.  As  you  know, 
the  passport  enables  the  bearer  to  enter 
any  of  our  national  recreational  park  or 
forest  lands  with  his  family  without  pay- 
ing the  individual  unit  entrance  fee  each 
time.  Rather,  his  one-time  pajrment  of 
$7  makes  available  the  entire  Federal 
recreational  complex  for  a  full  year. 

The  authority  for  the  sale  of  these 
Federal  recreation  area  permits  Is  sched- 
uled to  expire  on  March  21,  1970.  So 
that  this  permit,  which  has  been  referred 
to  as  "the  greatest  single  recreation  bar- 
gain available  today"  does  not  disappear, 
I  am  now  introducing  legislation  which 
would  prolong  the  authority  for  the 
Golden  Eagle  passport. 

I  am  certain  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues have  also  received  mail  from 
interested,  concerned  constituents  who 
wish  to  have  the  present  system  con- 
tinued. 

Among  the  reasons  given  for  discon- 
tinuing the  permit  approach  Is  that  in 
some  cases  the  costs  of  administering 
the  program  exceeded  the  revenues  gen- 
erated. It  is  my  understanding  that 
studies  are  now  being  carried  out  to 
determine  whether  this  is  indeed  the 
case,  and  if  so,  Just  how  serious  a  prob- 
lem it  has  been.  It  Is  important  to  point 
out,  I  believe  that  whatever  the  studies 
reveal,  the  purpose  of  our  system  of  na- 
tional parks  and  national  forests  as  well 
as  the  remainder  of  our  recreational 
estate  is  not  to  produce  profit,  but  to  the 
pleasure  and  an  understanding  of  the 
natural  world. 

I  say  that  if  we  have  a  method  which 
provides  an  efficient,  relatively  inexpen- 
sive means  for  the  American  public  to 
enter  and  enjoy  our  recreational  lands — 
and  we  do  have  such  a  method  in  the 
Golden  Eagle  ptussport — then  we  should 
insure  that  this  is  maintained. 

I  now  introduce,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, my  bill  to  continue  in  effect  the 
unified  system  of  annual  and  user  fees 
for  Federal  recreation  areas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2331)  to  continue  in  effect 
the  unified  system  of  annuftl  and  user 
fees  for  Federal  recreation  areas,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Cannon,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Trngiiar 
Affairs. 


S.  2332— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  PROHIBIT  THE  RENDITION  BY 
JUSTICES  AND  JUDGES  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OP  CERTAIN  PER- 
SONAL SERVICES  FOR  COMPENSA- 
TION 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  much 
has  been  said  in  the  p€ist  few  weeks  about 
the  role  of  Justice  Douglas  in  the  Parvin 
Foundation,  from  which  he  recently  re- 
signed as  president.  Relatively  little  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  the  Justice's 


role  In  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Demo- 
cratic Institutions  and  Its  parent  organi- 
zation, the  Fund  for  the  Republic,  Inc. 
For  all  practical  purposes,  the  center  and 
the  fund  are  identical.  In  a  brochurs 
published  by  the  center,  the  following 
appears  as  the  definition : 

TlM  Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic 
Institutions  Is  an  Independent  educational 
Institution  devoted  to  continuing  examina- 
tion of  basic  Issues  confronting  a  democratic 
society. 

Its  corporate  entity  Is  conducted  by  The 
Pund  for  the  Republic,  Inc.,  a  non-profit 
corporation. 

Justice  Douglas  has  been  the  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Pund  for 
the  Republic  since  1981.  He  has  been 
listed  as  a  consultant  to  the  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions 
since  1959. 

This  Is  not  the  sole  extent  of  Justice 
Douglas*  association  with  the  center.  Ac- 
cording to  various  newspaper  accounts, 
at  least  $90,000  has  been  given  to  the 
center  between  1965  and  1968  by  the  Al- 
bert J.  Parvin  Foundation,  from  which 
the  Justice  recently  resigned  as  president. 
In  addition,  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Fund  for  the  Republic  and  the  Parvin 
Foundation  Ixjth  Include  Justice  Doug- 
las. Robert  M.  Hutchins,  and  Harry  S. 
Ashmore.  Mr.  Ashmore  and  Mr.  Hutchins 
are  listed  also  as  "fellows"  of  the  center, 
and  both  have  been  among  the  most  ac- 
tive F>articipants  in  the  center's  activi- 
ties. Mr.  Ashmore  at  one  time  served  as 
secretary  amd  spokesman  for  the  Parvin 
Foundation.  Obviously,  there  appears  to 
be  a  close  working  relationship  between 
the  center  and  the  Parvin  Foundation. 

In  addition,  the  center  has  paid  Justice 
Douglas  $500  a  day  for  participating  in 
its  seminars.  In  the  month  of  January 
1969  this  comp>ensatlon  amoimted  to 
$4,000  alone,  plus  $865  In  expenses  for 
two  seminars. 

I  question  the  propriety  of  «m  Associate 
Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  being 
so  deeply  committed  to  the  activities  of 
this  institution.  While  it  is  true  that 
many  fine  citizens  of  vaning  opinions 
have  participated  in  the  activities  of  the 
center,  the  crucial  distinction  in  this  case 
Is  Justice  Douglas'  role  as  the  principal 
ofllcer  of  the  center;  namely  chairman 
of  the  board.  As  such,  he  has  allowed 
his  prestige  as  Associate  Justice  for  the 
Supreme  Court  to  be  exploited  to  support 
the  work  of  a  private  institution.  The 
center  is  not  a  purely  objective  and  pro- 
fessional academic  institution.  It  is  en- 
gaged in  activities  designed  to  propagan- 
dize certain  points  of  view.  The  results  of 
its  work  are  published  not  in  professional 
scholarly  journals,  but  in  pamphlets  and 
recordings  which  are  distributed 
throughout  the  country.  It  avowedly 
seeks  to  disseminate  provocative  mate- 
rial. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  the  center's 
own  definition  of  Its  activities: 

Many  viewpoints  are  represented  In  the 
output  of  the  Center,  but  the  Center  adopts 
none  as  lu  own.  Nor  does  the  Center  seek 
conaensvu  or  iinanlmlty  in  its  publications 
and  audio  tapes.  It  produces  materials  which 
promise  to  add  new  dimensions  to  the  gen- 
eral discussion — In  statements  of  convention- 
al wisdom.  Each  staff  member  speaks  his 
personal  point  of  view.  The  Center  Is  respon- 
sible for  determining  that  the  material  It 
produces  should  be  presented  to  the  public  a£ 
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a  contribution  to  the  dialogue  about  a  free 
society. 

Despite  the  disclaimers,  I  do  not  think 
that  anyone,  even  the  center  itself,  really 
believes  that  this  group  is  giving  a  bal- 
anced presentation.  One  has  only  to  look 
over  the  list  of  fellows  and  consultants 
ofBcially  appointed  to  the  center  to  rec- 
ognize Its  bias.  Now,  it  is  perfectly  all 
right  for  an  institution  of  this  sort  to 
have  a  bias,  if  it  chooses,  and  to  propa- 
gandize its  views,  if  it  chooses;  but  what 
is  not  all  right  is  for  this  bias  to  be 
..  propagandized  under  the  auspices  of  an 
♦,  Associate  Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.  A  judge  is  supposed  to  be  a  model 
of  objectivity.  He  must  not  only  be  objec- 
tive but  also  have  the  appearance  of  be- 
ing objective;  and  he  cannot  have  this 
objectivity  when  he  hats  personal  com- 
Biitments  to  ideological  and  p>olitical 
causes  and  has  his  name  attached  as  the 
chairman  of  an  Institution  which  propa- 
gandizes for  controversial  and  provoca- 
tive views.  The  question  here  is  not  the 
question  of  free  speech  but  the  question 
of  the  indulgence  which  is  allowed  to  a 
judge  or  Justice.  This  continuous  vigor- 
ous and  active  participation  in  the  cen- 
ter's activities  disqualifies  him  from 
many,  if  not  most,  of  the  vital  questions 
which  may  come  before  the  Court. 

However,  if  it  were  only  a  question 
of  controversial  topics  upon  which  good 
citizens  may  have  divergent  views,  the 
situation  would  be  bad  enough.  But  Jus- 
tice Douglas  has  lent  the  prestige  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  to  some  highly 
dubious  enterprises  which  emanated 
from  the  center.  Indeed,  Justice  Douglas, 
despite  his  position  as  chairman,  made  no 
public  dissent  from  the  use  of  the  center 
as  a  vehicle  for  dubious  causes.  He  can- 
not hide  behind  the  discladmer  that  the 
views  propagated  by  the  center  are  the 
views  only  of  the  supporters  themselves 
and  not  his  own. 

Let  me  take  up  just  two  examples  of 
ofBclal  publications  published  by  the  cen- 
ter. One  of  these  Is  entitled  "A  Constitu- 
Uon  for  the  World,"  published  in  1965. 
This  so-called  world  constitution  is  the 
fruit  of  long  and  serious  discussions  at 
the  center  concerning  a  constitution  for 
world  government.  Many  people  may  say 
that  this  so-called  constitution  for  the 
world  is  a  gauzy  and  impractical  plan 
which  will  never  be  implemented.  That, 
no  doubt,  is  true.  The  real  point  is  that 
the  publishers  of  this  constitution  are 
seeking  to  do  away  with  national  sov- 
ereignty and  to  put  the  United  States 
into  a  structure  of  world  government. 

Such  a  proposal  is  manifestly  a  pro- 
posal to  abolish  the  U.S.  Constitution  as 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  land;  in  fact, 
the  principle  of  the  so-called  world  con- 
stitution says: 

The  Oovemments  of  the  nations  have  de- 
cided to  order  the  separate  sovereignties  In 
one  government  of  justice,  to  which  they 
surrender  their  arms;  and  to  establish,  as 
they  do  establish,  this  Constitution  as  the 
covenant  and  fundamental  law  of  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  the  World. 

This  is  not  the  time  and  place  to  dis- 
cuss the  merits  or  demerits  of  world  gov- 
ernment or  even  the  value  of  the  con- 
stitution proposed  by  the  center.  The 
point  is:  What  may  be  valid  speculation 
for  the  ordinary  citizen  is  not  valid  spec- 


ulation for  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  who  may  have  to  pass  on  the  con- 
stitutional questions  involved.  If  the 
United  States  should  choose  to  abrogate 
our  sovereignty  imder  the  U.S.  sover- 
eignty, the  U.S.  constitutional  system 
puts  forward  the  mechanism  for  making 
even  that  drastic  change.  It  is  highly 
improper  for  a  Supreme  Court  Justice  to 
lend  his  prestige  to  such  a  center. 

The  second  extunple  which  I  will  give 
comes  from  a  booklet  published  by  the 
center  in  1967  entitled  "Students  and  So- 
ciety." This  booklet  consists  of  a  tran- 
script of  a  3 -day  seminar  held  in  Santa 
Barbara,  Calif.,  late  in  August  1967.  This 
conference  was  described  by  Tom 
O'Brien,  staff  writer  for  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara News-Press  on  August  24,  1967,  as 
"a  master  plan  of  how  best  to  destroy  the 
American  university  system  as  it  is  to- 
day." 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  conference 
was  indeed  a  "master  plan."  In  the  2 
years  which  have  followed,  many  of  our 
universities  have  exploded  in  disruption 
and  riot.  A  conference  of  this  sort  is  a 
dangerous  game.  No  doubt  many  of  the 
young  radicals  that  the  center  gathered 
together  in  August  1967  were  already 
bent  on  creating  havoc  and  revolution. 
However,  some  of  the  group  were  listed 
as  "junior  feUows"'?)f  the  center,  indicat- 
ing that  they  were  offlclally  connected 
with  the  center. 

In  December  1967,  the  center  published 
an  edited  transcript  of  the  3-day  pro- 
ceedings, along  with  some  of  the  working 
papers.  It  is  important  to  realize  that  the 
quotations  which  I  am  giving  to  you  were 
published  after  being  edited,  a  process 
which  presumably  would  involve  the  re- 
moval of  objectionable  or  irrelevant 
material. 

One  student  spoke  as  follows: 

I  think  we  agree  that  the  revolution  Is 
necessary  and  that  you  don't  conduct  a  rev- 
olution by  attacking  the  strongest  enemy 
first.  Tou  take  care  of  your  business  at  home 
nrst,  and  then  you  move  abroad.  Thus,  we 
must  make  the  university  the  home  of  the 
revolution.  .  .  . 

There  was  a  great  amount  of  talk 
about  revolution  at  this  conference.  An- 
other student  summarized  it  as  follows: 

I  am  going  to  say  loudly  and  explicitly 
what  I  mean  by  revolution.  What  I  mean  by 
revolution  Is  overthrowing  the  American 
Government  and  American  imperialism  and 
Installing  some  sort  of  decentralized  power 
in  this  country. 

This  same  student  went  on  to  say: 
I'll  tell  you  the  steps  that  I  think  will  be 
needed.  First  of  aU,  starting  up  50  Vletnams 
In  Third  World  Countries.  This  is  going  to 
come  about  by  black  rebellions  In  our  cities, 
joined  by  some  white  people.  People  In  tinl- 
versltles  can  do  a  number  of  things  to  help 
it.  They  have  access  to  money  and  they  can 
give  these  people  guns,  which  I  think  they 
should  do.  They  can  engage  in  acts  of  ter- 
rorism and  sabotage  outside  the  ghetto. 
Negro  people  have  trouble  getting  out  be- 
cause they  cordon  those  areas  off,  but  white 
activists  can  go  outside,  and  they  can  blow 
things  up,  and  I  think  they  should. 

Another  student  wrote  as  follows: 
We  have  the  power  to  bring  the  American 
Juggernaut  to  a  halt.  Let  us  paralyze  the 
university;  let  us  ball  up  the  economy.  One 
day  some  Congressmen  and  the  President 
may  petition  us.  not  we  them.  Let  us  there- 
fore disrupt.  We  have  nothing  to  lose. 


I  suppose  that  this  kind  of  talk  is 
what  the  center  calls  dialog.  We  must 
remember  that  these  statements  were 
edited  and  published  in  an  expensive 
pamphlet  and  sent  all  around  the  coun- 
try. These  are  not  quotations  tram  the 
so-called  underground  press.  These  are 
quotations  from  an  institution  which 
has  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  as  its  chairman.  There  Is^ 
no  notice  in  the  pamphlet  that  the  As- 
sociate Justice  dissented  frpm  these^ 
statements.  It  may  be,  as  £he  center^ 
claims  its  general  policy  to  be,  that  they 
are  not  responsible  for  any  of  the  opin- 
ions expressed  at  their  seminars.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  someone  has  to  take 
the  responsibility  for  publishing  these 
statements  and  sending  them  aroimd  the 
country  to  fan  the  flames  of  revolt.  And 
when  we  go  up  the  order  of  hierarchy 
at  the  center,  we  find  at  the  top,  as  the 
man  ultimately  responsible.  Justice 
Douglas,  who  as  president  of  the  Parvin 
Foundation,  I  remind  you,  also  donated 
$90,000  to^ake  the  publication  of  such 
statements  possible. 

Such  activity  is  clearly  improper  for  a 
man  who  has  the  double  duty,  not  only 
of  representing  the  majesty  of  the  law, 
but  who  has  also  taken  an  oath  to  up- 
hold the  U.S.  Constitution.  A  Supreme 
Court  Justice  does  not  have  the  same 
freedom  of  action  and  freedom  of  speech 
that  the  ordinary  citizen  would  have. 
Many  citizens  would  say  that  the  authors 
of  these  statements  had  trampled  upon 
free  speech  and  were  calling  for  an  end 
to  free  speech.  But  surely  a  Supreme 
Court  Justice  caimot  go  so  far  as  pro- 
viding the  vehicle  for  conveying  these 
statements  to  the  public. 

Mr.  President,  a  news  item  of  May  23, 
1969,  said  that  Carl  F.  Stover,  president 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Public  Af- 
fairs, based  here  in  Washington,  said 
that  he  was  resigning  as  a  consultant  to 
the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic 
Institutions.  Mr.  Stover  said  he  was  re- 
signing because  the  center  had  accepted 
money  from  the  Parvin  Foundation 
which  received  its  money  in  large  part 
from  gambling  interests.  Mr.  Stover  as- 
serted that  these  gambling  interests  con- 
sisted both  of  legal  and  illegal  gambling 
activities.  Mr.  Stover  said: 

This  has  been  nagging  at  my  conscience 
ever  since.  The  Justice  Etouglas  situation 
brought  It  to  a  head. 

In  resigning  from  the  center,  Mr. 
Stover  said  that  Justice  Douglas  should 
resign  from  the  center  also. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Stover  himself  does 
not  go  far  enough.  Justice  Douglas'  ac- 
tivities as  chairman  of  an  institution 
propagating  revolutionary  changes  are 
incompatible  with  the  lofty  role  of  a  Su- 
preme Court  Justice.  Justice  Douglas 
should  immediately  resign  from  the 
Court  in  order  to  help  msike  some 
amends  for  the  disgrace  which  he  has 
brought  upon  the  judicial  branch  of  our 
Government. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Congress  to  establish  the  national 
policy  in  many  areas  and  certsiinly  it  is 
our  duty  and  responsibility  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  body  to  establish  a 
policy  with  regard  to  the  interest  of 
members  of  the  Federal  bench  which 
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may  be  In  conflict  with  their  responslbUl- 
Ues  as  Jurists. 

No  poUcF  lias  been  established  by  the 
Congress  and  yet  recent  circumstances 
clearly  Indicate  that  there  needs  to  be 
some  delineation  of  those  personal  ac- 
tivities and  practices  which  if  engaged 
In  by  Justices  or  Judges  of  the  Federal 
bench  will  be  considered  Improper  and 
shall  be  deemed  grounds  for  removal 
from  office  by  the  process  of  Impeach- 
ment. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  Introducing  a  bill 
which  If  enacted  into  law  will  clearly  set 
and  establish  types  of  compensation 
that  would  and  would  not  be  receivable 
by  a  Justice  or  judge  of  the  United 
States. 

This  bill  would  prohibit  any  member 
of  the  Federal  bench  from  practicing  a 
profession,  serving  as  an  ofBcer  of  a 
business  enterprise,  serving  for  com- 
pensation as  an  officer,  or  acting  for  any 
business,  trust.  foundaUon  or  InsUtu- 
tlon.  or  delivering  any  speech  for 
compensation. 

-    If  .a.  Jurist,  while  acting  as  a  Justice 
-«r  Judge,  did  any  of  these  enumerated 
things,  then  he  would  be  guilty  of  a  high 
misdemeanor. 

The  bill  makes  an  exception  for  acts 
which  a  Judge  Is  required  to  perform  as 
one  of  the  duUes  of  his  office,  and  It 
makes  exceptions  for  compensations  re- 
ceived for  written  matter  of  a  profes- 
sional Uterary  nature  which  compensa- 
tion comes  fn«n  a  publisher  and  it  is  not 
In  excess  of  the  amount  customarily  paid 
by  a  publisher  to  an  author;  and  he  may 
receive  compensation  which  Is  reason- 
ably Incurred  direcUy  and  Incident  to  his 
travel  subsistence  and  other  expenses  ac- 
tii&lly  and  reasonably  Incurred  In  con- 
nection with  the  delivery  of  a  speech  or 
an  address. 

Mr.  President,  I  Introduce  a  bill  to 
amend  title  28.  United  States  Code,  to 
prohibit  the  rendition  by  Justices  and 
judges  of  the  United  States  of  certain 
personal  services  for  compensation  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  In  the  Ricord. 

The  bill  (S.  2332)  to  amend  tlUe  28. 
United  SUtes  Code,  to  prohibit  the  ren- 
dition by  Justices  and  judges  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  certain  personal  services  for 
compensation.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Thxth- 
MOMD,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoRo.  as  follows: 


(3)  serves  for  compenMtlon  ss  an  oflleer 
director,  sgent.  or  employee  of,  or  other- 
wise renders  personal  services  for  compen- 
sation to,  any  business  or  other  trust  foun- 
dation, or  Institution;  or 

"(4)    delivers  for  compensation  any  speech 
or  address  to  or  before  an  organlwitlon.  an 
insatutlon.  or  a  group  of  IndlvlduaU 
•ball  be  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor. 

'•(b)  Nothing  contained  In  this  section 
shall  be  deemed  to  prohibit  any  Justice  or 
Judge  of  the  United  States  from— 

"(1)  performing  ajiy  act  which  U  required 
by  law  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  of 
his  offlce;  or 

"(2)  receiving  compensation  for  written 
matter  of  a  professional  or  literary  nature 
from  a  publUher  regularly  and  primarily  en- 
gaged  In  the  business  of  publishing  books 
or  one  or  more  perlodlcaU  for  dlstrlbuUon 
to  the  public.  In  an  amount  or  at  a  rate  not 
m  excess  of  that  customarUy  paid  by  such 
publisher  to  other  authors  for  similar  writ- 
ten matter. 

'(c)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
compensaaon'  means  any  money  or  any  other 
valuable  consideration,  except  that  when 
used  In  relation  to  a  speech  or  address  such 
term  does  not  Include  reimbursement  for 
travel  subsistence,  and  other  expenses 
Mtually  and  rea«)nably  Incurred  directly 
iddrl^*  ^  ""'  <l«"very  of  such  speech  or 

lu^^lrJ^l  'o."  "'""n*  to  »««"on  464.  title 
28.  United  SUtes  Code,  contained  In  the 
table  of  sections  of  chapter  31  of  that  Utle 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"4S4.  Personal    activities    of    JusUces    and 
Judges.*. 
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®^i^^*~^^"^°^ucnoN  OF  a  bill 

TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA  TO  ENTER  INTO  THE 
DJTERSTATE  COMPACT  ON  JUVE- 


3.  2332 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  Houae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  I'a) 
section  454,  Utle  28.  United  States  Code  U 
amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"1 454.  Personal  activities  of  Justices  and 
Judges 

"(a)  Any  JusUce  or  Judge  of  the  United 
States  who.  whUe  serving  as  such 

"(1)  engages  In  the  practice  of  law  or 
the  prscUce  of  any  other  profession; 

"(2)  serves  as  an  officer,  director,  agent, 
or  employee  of  any  business  corporaUon  or 
as  a  member  of  a  business  partnership-  ' 


Mr.  TYDING8.  Mr.  President,  nearly 
3  decades  ago.  Congress  enacted  legisla- 
aon  to  give  its  general  consent  to  all  the 
States  to  enter  the  so-caUed  Interstate 
Compact  on  JuvenUes.  Subsequently  all 
,  "'  ^"^  ®'***'  *"<*  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia have  entered  the  compact,  which 
provides  for  the  extradition  of  juveniles 
who  have  fled  their  State  of  residence 

Today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  putting 
the  Unlf ornVjp^terstate  Compact  on  Juve- 
niles Into  effect  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

District  of  Columbia  adherence  to  this 
compact  wUl  provide  an  essential  element 
in  the  law  enforcement  procedures  of  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area. 

District  of  Columbia  adherence  to  the 
compact  has  been  recommended  by  the 
MetropoUtan  Washington  Council  of 
Governments'  Public  Safety  Policy  Cwn- 

r^;J!!*^*'^  "°^  "^t  ^^oth  Maryland 
and  Virginia  have  entered  the  compact, 
while  the  District  has  not. 

My  attention  was  drawn  to  this  situa- 
tion by  Prof.  William  W.  Greenhalgh 
who  testified  before  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee's  oversight  hearings 
on  crime  In  the  National  Capital  I  asked 
him  at  those  hearings  what  the  present 
procedure  was  for  extradiUng  juveniles 
from  the  District  of  Columbia.  He  re- 
plied: 

^JT,,*^.'  "••  JuvenUe  to  the  county  line 
and  tell  him  to  get  over  It. 


As  Professor  Greenhalgh  also  said: 
That  U  not  the  right  way  to  handle  It. 

Enactment  of  the  legislation  I  am  in 
troduclng  today  will  cost  no  money  n 
simply  provides  legal  procedure  now 
lacking  for  returning  Juveniles  to  their 
own  States  when  such  juveniles  have  11 
legally  fled  their  own  States  and  are 
found  in  the  District. 

The  interstate  compact  on  juveniles 
has  four  major  purposes: 

First.  To  provide  for  the  return  to  their 
home  States  of  runaways  who  have  not 
as  yet  been  adjudged  delinquent. 

Second.  To  provide  for  the  return  of 
absconders  and  escapees  to  the  State 
from  which  they  absconded  or  escaped 
Third.  To  permit  out-of-State  super- 
vision of  a  delinquent  juvenile  who 
should  be  sent  to  some  SUte  other  than 
the  one  in  which  he  got  Into  trouble  and 
who  Is  eligible  for  probation  or  parole 
Fourth.  To  authorize  agreements  for 
the  cooperative  InsUtutlonallzatlon  of 
special  types  of  Juveniles  such  as  psy- 
chotlcs  and  defective  deUnquents. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  today  is  one 
of  several  which  have  already  been  Intro- 
duced  as  a  result  of  oversight  hearings 
on  crime  in  the  National  Capital  which 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia is  pursuing.  As  our  hearings  proceed, 
such  additional  legislation  as  Is  shown 
to  be  needed  will  also  be  prepared  and 
Introduced. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bin  (S.  2335)  to  authorize  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  enter  into  the  inter- 
state compact  on  juveniles.  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Tydincs.  was  received  read  twice 
by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia 
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SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  11&_ 
INTRODUCTION  OF  A  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION RELATIVE  TO  THE  BAL- 
ANCING OF  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself,  my  senior  colleague  from  Ne- 
braska. Senator  Hruska.  and  tlie  Senator 
from  South  Carolhia  'Mr.  Thurmond) 
I  Introduce  a  joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

The  purpose  of  this  proposed  consti- 
tutional amendment  is  to  put  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  on  a  pay- 
as-you-go  basis  and  also  provide  for  some 
payment  on  the  national  debt  every  year. 

In  case  of  a  declaration  of  war  or  a 
grave  national  emergency  determined  by 
the  Congress  on  a  rollcall  vote,  the  pro- 
visions of  my  amendment  against  deficit 
financing  could  be  waived  for  a  year  at  a 
time.  This  is  sensible  and  necessary  It 
would  be  foolish  to  write  a  provision  Into 
our  ConsUtutlon  that  would  make  it  im- 
possible for  the  Nation  to  defend  itself 
in  an  emergency. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  It  would 
be  of  great  advantage  to  our  country  if 
the  word  went  out  that  the  United  States 
was  going  to  put  Its  financial  house  in  or- 
der;  that  hereafter  Government  expendi- 
tures would  not  exceed  Government  re- 


ceipts, and  that  some  pc^yment  would 
have  to  be  made  on  the  national  debt 
every  year. 

I  firmly  believe  that  we  have  no  right 
as  a  people  to  refuse  to  pay  our  grocery 
bill  or  our  hotel  bills,  or  for  the  automo- 
biles that  we  drive,  and  leave  such  bills 
to  be  paid  by  future  generations.  By  the 
same  token  we  have  no  right  to  avoid 
paying  the  annual  costs  of  running  our 
Goverrunent  and  leave  a  portion  of  that 
cost  with  its  enormous  burden  of  inter- 
est charges  to  future  generations.  To  do 
so  is  immoral. 

Many  people  pay  Upservlce  to  the 
pay-as-you-go  system.  Too  often  they 
say  it's  a  good  thing  but  not  right  now.  I 
think  the  time  is  now.  To  contend  that 
there  is  always  a  valid  excuse  for  not 
paying  the  costs  of  government  on  a 
current  basis  is  deceptive. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  would  require  the 
President  to  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
balanced  budget  within  15  days  after  the 
beginning  of  each  regular  session  of 
Congiess.  If  a  President  sisks  for  esti- 
mated expenditures  beyond  estimated 
receipts,  he  should  include  his  recom- 
mendation for  Increased  taxes. 

This  proposed  constltutlontd  amend- 
ment has  written  Into  it  the  necessary 
provisions  to  make  it  self-enforcing. 
First,  it  provides  that  Congress  cannot 
adjourn  if  it  has  authorized  expendi- 
tures in  excess  of  the  estimated  receipts 
for  any  fiscal  year  untU  It  has  taken 
such  action  as  Is  necessary  to  balance 
the  budget  and  pro\ide  for  some  reduc- 
tion of  the  national  debt.  This  action 
could  be  In  the  form  of  either  a  reduc- 
tion in  expenditures  or  an  increase  in 
taxes. 

Several  years  ago  this  formula  was 
suggested.  Up  to  that  time  Congress 
usually  adjourned  by  Labor  Day.  To  pro- 
hibit an  adjournment  imtll  the  budget 
was  balanced  appeared  then  to  be  an  ef- 
fective method  of  enforcement.  In  recent 
years,  however,  Congress  has  been  in 
session  all.  or  nearly  all.  of  the  calendar 
year.  This  means  that  a  prohibition 
against  adjournment  as  an  enforcement 
feature  is  not  effective.  Therefore,  the 
proposal  submitted  today  further  pro- 
vides that  If  estimated  expenditures  au- 
thorized by  Congress  exceed  estimated 
receipts,  neither  House  of  Congress  may, 
after  October  15.  enact  any  other  legis- 
lation, except  legislation  to  balance  the 
budget  and  pronde  for  a  reduction  in  the 
debt.  After  the  balanced  budget  and  debt 
reduction  were  provided  for,  the  Con- 
gress could,  of  course,  resume  its  other 
legislative  programs.  In  other  words,  un- 
der this  proposal  Congress  would  be 
without  authority  to  either  adjourn  or 
enact  any  other  measures  luitll  our  finan- 
cial house  was  in  order.  If  this  were  made 
a  part  of  our  Constitution  it  would  ef- 
fectively bind  the  Congress  and  the  Exec- 
utive to  the  end  that  our  Government 
would  operate  on  a  pay-as-you-go  bsisis. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  that  this  proposal 
be  given  committee  hearing  in  the  near 
future  and  that  it  be  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress and  ratified  by  the  States. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  this  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  we  deal  with 
expenditures  and  receipts  exclusive  of 
trust  funds.  This  would  prevent  the  in- 


termingling of  trust  funds  with  the  gen- 
eral fimd  of  the  Government  and  would 
guarantee  that  revenues  would  have  to 
be  available  for  the  general  fund  to  meet 
all  of  the  expenditures  from  such  fimd. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  my  proposal  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred;  and,  without  objection 
the  Joint  resolution  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  118) 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  relative  to 
the  balancing  of  the  budget,  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Curtis  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Rks.  118 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  {two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein).  That  the  follow- 
ing article  Is  hereby  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents 
and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution 
when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  States : 

"Articlk  — 

"Sectiov  1.  On  or  before  the  fifteenth 
day  after  the  beginning  of  each  regular  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress,  the  President  shall 
transmit  to  the  Congress  a  budget  which 
shall  set  forth  his  estimate  of  the  receipts  of 
the  Government,  other  than  trust  funds, 
during  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  under  the 
laws  then  existing  and  bis  recommendations 
with  respect  to  expenditures  to  be  made 
from  funds  other  than  trust  funds  during 
such  ensuing  fiscal  year,  which  shall  include 
an  amount  for.  a  reduction  of  the  public 
debt  and  which  shall  not  exceed  such  esti- 
mate of  the  receipts.  The  President  in  trans- 
mitting such  budget  may  recommend 
measures  for  raising  additional  revenue  and 
his  recommendations  for  the  expenditure  of 
such  additional  revenue.  If  the  Congress 
shall  authorize  expenditures  to  be  made 
during  such  ensuing  fiscal  year  in  excess  of 
such  estimate  of  the  receipts,  or  if  it  falls 
to  provide  for  a  reduction  of  the  public  debt 
during  such  fiscal  year,  neither  the  House  of 
Representatives  nor  the  Senate  shall — 

"(1)  adjourn  for  more  than  three  days 
at  a  time;  or 

"(2)  subsequent  to  October  15.  enact  any 
bill  or  Joint  resolution  other  than  a  bill  or 
Joint  resolution  the  purpose  or  effect  of 
which  is  to  Increase  revenues,  reduce  ex- 
penditures, or  reduce  the  public  debt; 
until  such  action  has  been  taken  as  may 
be  necessary  to  balance  the  budget  for  such 
ensuing  fiscal  year  and  to  provide  for  a  re- 
duction of  the  public  debt  during  such  fiscal 
year.  In  case  of  war  or  other  grave  national 
emergency,  if  the  President  shall  so  recom- 
mend, the  Congress  by  a  vote  of  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  Members  of  each  House 
may  suspend  the  foregoing  provisions  for 
balancing  the  budget  and  for  reduction  of 
the  public  debt  for  periods,  either  successive 
or  otherwise,  not  exceeding  one  year  each. 

"Sec.  2.  This  article  shall  take  effect  on 
the  first  day  of  the  calendar  year  next  fol- 
lowing the  ratification  of  this  article. 

"Sec.  3.  This  article  shall  be  Inoperative 
unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the 
legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States  within  seven  years  from  the  date  of 
its  submission  to  the  States  by  the 
Congress. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION-119— 
INTRODUCTION  OP  A  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION TO  AUTHORIZE  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR  EXPENSES  OF 
THE  U.S.  SECTION  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES-MEXICO  COMMISSION 

FOR  BORDER  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
FRIENDSHIP 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  joint  resolution  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  expenses  of  the  U.S. 
section  of  the  United  States-Mexico 
Commission  for  Border  Development  and 
Friendship. 

The  proposed,  joint  resolution  has  been 
requested  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Congressional  Relations  and  I 
am  introducing  it  in  order  that  there 
may  be  a  specific  resolution  to  which 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
may  direct  their  attention  and  com- 
ments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
this  resolution,  as  well  as  any  suggested 
amendments  to  it,  when  the  matter  is 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  joint 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point,  together  with  the  letter  from 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
Vice  President  dated  May  21,  1969. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  joint  resolution  and  the  letter 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  fS.J.  Res.  119  >  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  expenses  of 
the  U.S.  section  of  the  United  States- 
Mexico  Commission  for  Border  Develop- 
ment and  Friendship,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Ptjlbright  <by  request),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

SJ.    Res.    119 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  there  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  expenses  of  the 
United  States  Section  of  the  United  States- 
Mexico  Commission  for  Border  Development 
and  Friendship,  which  Commission  was 
established  by  an  exchange  of  notes  between 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Government  of  Mexico  in  November  and  De- 
cember 1966,  pursuant  to  a  meeting  between 
the  Presidents  of  the  two  countries  In  April 
1966. 

The  material,  presented  by  Mr.  Ful- 

BRIGHT,  follows: 

Department  op  State, 
Washington,  May  21,  1969. 
Hon.  Spibo  T.  Acnew, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mk.  PREsroENr:  E^nclosed  for  your 
consideration  and  appropriate  reference  is  a 
draft  of  a  proposed  Joint  Resolution  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  expenses  of 
the  United  States  Section  of  the  United 
States-Mexico  Commission  lor  Border  De- 
velopment and  Friendship 

The  Commissloo  was  established  by  an  ex- 
change of  notes  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  in  November  and  December  of 
1966  pursuant  to  a  meeting  between  the 
Presidents  of  the  two  countries  in  April  of 
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tt»t  jmr.  TbMi  jouit  (UtanMnt  Included 
thm  fouowlnc : 

Th*  two  PrMld«m«  ezpraHed  their  de- 
t«»rmln*tlon  to  Improve  the  relatione  be- 
tween the  fronuer  cltiee  of  both  oountrtee 
and  to  elevate  the  life  of  thoee  who  Uve  m 
the  border  region.  They  agreed  to  create  a 
Commleiuon  which  would  ttudy  the  manner 
la  which  theee  objectives  could  be  realized 

^J.f^P*'*"'''  •^"°'*  ^  '■*'*«  the  standards 
Of  living  of  the  respective  communiues  from 
a  social  and  cultural  as  well  as  a  material 
point  of  view." 

The  United  Statee  Section  of  the  Com- 
mission consists  Of  repreaenuuves  of  the 
Dep*rtments  of  State.  Asrtculture.  Com- 
merce. Health  Bducatlon,  and  Welfare  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development.  Interior.  Labor 
and  Transportation,  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  the  Office  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness, and  the  Inter-Agency  Committee 
on  Mexican  American  Affairs 

Appropriations  for  the  expenses  of  the 
united  SUtes  Section  are  dependent  upon 
l^suu^""*^  of  the  proposed  authoring 
Accordingly,  the  Department  urges  early 
and  favorable  conaldermtlon  of  the  enclosed 
draft  resolution. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  us 
i^fn    i^*    !eKl«l»Uve    proposal    is   consistent 
with   Um  AdmlnlstraUona  objectives 
Shacerely  yours. 

William  B.  MACOMan,  Jr., 
Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations. 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Mr  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  'Mr. 
BoGGS),  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
at  Its  next  printing,  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaslca  (Mr.  Stkvkns)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S  60) 
to  create  a  catalog  of  Federal  assistance 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes 

pe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Washmgton  (Mr.  Jackson)  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  at  its  next  printing 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
1?^  0*0""?'  ^  ****^«='  as  a  cosponsor 
SL3'  ;  ^l  *"*°**  ^^  P"b"c  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  a  comprehen- 
sive review  of  the  medical,  technical 
social,  and  legal  problems  and  opportu- 
nities which  the  Nation  faces  as  a  result 
or  medical  progress  toward  making 
transplantation  of  organs,  and  the  use 

?L*^*^fw  °'"**°*  *  practical  alterna- 
tive In  the  treatment  of  disease-  to 
amaod  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
provide  assistance  to  certain  non-Fed- 
eral institutions,  agencies,  and  organiza- 
tions for  the  establishment  and  opera- 
tion of  regional  and  community  pro- 
llTf  ^Zl  patients  with  kidney  disease 
and  for  the  conduct  of  training  related 
to  such  programs;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

nh  WH  P^^^INO  OFFICER.  Without 
objecUon.  it  is  so  ordered 

ini^-  f"^  °'  ^^'^  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
went.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that   at 

itor"?rJ„^^S.""*'  >^^  "*^"  °f  ^^  sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)    the 

Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr  Mil«r).  and 
TpL,,f^^^L^""^  ^°^^  Island  (Mr 
la  AT'T  f^**^  **  cosponsors  of  the  hill 

£,Stv  ^rT^y,  ""^  °  °'  t*>«  Social 
6>ecunty   Act    to    increase    the   annual 

amount  individuals  are  permitted  SS 


II 


without  suffering  deducUons  from  the 
insurance  beneflts  payable  to  them  under 
such  title. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
Its  next  printing,  the  name  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  .Mr.  Stcvens)  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1277)  to 
extend  benefits  under  section  8191  of  ti- 
tle 5.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  law  enforce- 
ment officers  and  firemen  not  employed 
by  the  United  States  who  are  killed  or 
totally  disabled  in  the  line  of  duty 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr 
i!^viN)  and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Hhtjska),  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  at  Its  next  printing,  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr 
WnTq^V-iif.**'/'^''  **  *  cosponsor  of  the 
„f  hI,  ,  o^i?  •  '°  i^end  section  3006A 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  representation  of  defendants  who  are 
flnancia  ly  unable  to  obtain  an  adequate 

«f  f^-^TT^'?/."'"'"*'  <=ases  m  the  courts 
of  the  United  States. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER     With- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered        ' 

rtJi*/  o^^  °'  ^^t  Virginia.  Mr  Presi- 
drat.  at  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh).  i  ask  unanimou^ 
consent  that,  at  its  next  prinUnc The 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaskk  (Mr 

?in7^\i^-,^'^^^  ^  *  cosponsor  of  the 
bill  (S  1952)  to  establish  in  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President  an  inde^c^S- 
ent  agency  to  be  known  as  the  Office  of 
Execuuve  Management. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered  wiinout 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanunous  consent  that,  at  Its  next 
Printmg.  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  be  added  as  a  cT 
wnsor  of  the  bill  .3.  1933)  providing  for 
;«„  *'  ™"'"°a<l  safety,  and  the  bill  (S 
1938)  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act 
to  promote  the  safety  of  employees  and 
travelers  upon  railroads  by  limiting  the 
hours  of  senlce  of  employees  thereon- 
approved  March  4.  1907.  •'"ereon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecUon.  it  is  so  ordered  ^""out 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 

?'t?H  ^f;  ""«  "^^  °^  the  Senator  from 
Ltah  (Mr.  Bennett)  be  added  as  a  co- 

f^"TfH°^"?*^J'*"  '^■20n>  to  amend 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  to  pro- 
hibit certain  secondary  boycotts  In  the 

^rh^'"^ ".°",  mdustiT  which  impede 
technological  progress  in  such  industry 
and  unduly  restrict  the  design  profes- 
sional s  freedom  in  selecting  the  best  and 
most  efflclent  materials  to  accompUsh 
construction  projects.  "'pu-n 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered  wi"iout 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr 
HATTOLD) .  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
at  Its  next  printing,  the  name  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  blU  (8  2093) 

Mo.?«*  i"!^  "'■'^'"   property   from   the 
Mount  JeflTerson  WUderness 


JuTie  5,  1969 


nhS?.^^"^"**^  OFFICER.  Wlthom 
Objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  at  the  re- 
quest  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr 
OtTRNEY) .  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
at  Its  next  prinUng.  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis/ 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S 
2111)  to  require  the  termination  of  Fed 
era!  financial  assistance  to  colleges  and 
universities  that  fail  to  properly  support 
reserve  officer  training  programs 

pe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  At  the  re- 
quest  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Proxmire).  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent  that,  at  its  next  printing,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr  Yar 
BOROUGH)  be  added  to  the  list  of  co- 
sponsors  of  the  blU  (S.  2146)  to  encour- 
age the  flow  of  credit  to  urban  and  rural 
poverty  areas  in  order  to  sUmulate  the 
rate  of  economic  growth  and  employ- 
ment in  those  areas,  and  to  provide  the 
residents  thereof  with  greater  access  to 
consumer,  business,  and  mortgage  credit 
at  reasonable  rates 

r.y.V't,  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  at  its  next  printing 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens)  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  be  added  as 
cosponsors  of  the  bill  rs.  2259)  to  amend 
the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  to  assist  in 
meeting  the  savings  and  credit  needs  of 
low-Income  persons. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
a  -^n  ^PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  29.  1969,  I  introduced  S.  2004  a 
bin  which  would  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly 
procedures  for  the  consideration  of 
applications  for  renewal  of  broadcast 
licenses. 

Since  that  time  I  have  been  contacted 
by  many  Senators  urging  early  hearings 
on  the  legislation,  and  as  well  as  an  op- 
portunlty  to  cosponsor  the  bill. 

Hearings  on  this  leclslation  have  been 
scheduled  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
munications for  July  15  and  16. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing Senators  be  listed  as  cosponsors 
of  the  bill:  Senator  Norris  Cotton  Sen- 
ator  Gordon  Allott.  Senator  Ihuch 
ScoTT.  Senator  Vance  Hartke,  Senator 
James  B.  Pearson,  Senator  Prank  E 
Moss,  Senator  Roman  L.  Hruska.  Sena- 
tor Carl  T.  Curtis,  Senator  John  Spark- 
man,  Senator  Herman  Talmadge.  Senator 
Marlow  W.  Cook,  Senator  Howard  H. 
Baker.  Jr.,  Senator  Howard  W.  Cannon 
Senator  Mike  Manspteld,  Senator  John 
Stennis.  Senator  Robert  J.  Dole,  Sen- 
ator Warren  G.  Magncson,  and  Senator 
Edward  W.  Brooke,  and  that  their  names 
appear  as  cosponsors  on  the  bill  at  Its 
next  printing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
letter  that  I  received  from  Senator  Scott 
outlining  his  poslUon  on  this  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


June  5,  1969 
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U.S.  Senate, 

COMMTTTIX  ON  THX  JUDICIART, 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  22. 19S9. 
Hon.  JoHK  O.  Pastose. 

Chairman,  Communicatiom  SutHXtmmittee, 
U.S.  Senate  Commerce  Committee,  New 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

DEAk  John:  I  am  writing  to  advise  you  of 
my  wish  to  co-sponsor  and  support  S.  20(M, 
your  bill  to  establish  orderly  procedures  Tor 
the  consideration  by  the  Federal  Communl- 
cAtlons  (Tommlsaion  of  applications  for  the 
renewal  of  television  and  radio  broadcast 
licenses.  I  also  want  to  express  especially 
my  hope  that  it  will  be  jxtselble  for  our  Sen- 
ate Communications  Subcommittee  to  hold 
hearings  on  this  legislation  In  the  near  fu- 
ture. 

Like  yourself,  I  am  concerned  by  the  prob- 
lems In  the  license  renewal  area  which  were 
outlined  for  the  Subcommittee  during  our 
bearings  earlier  this  year  on  matters  of  FCC 
procedure.  Although  perhaps  well-inten- 
tioned. I  am  not  persuaded  that  a  policy 
which  encourages  the  filing  of  a  multiplicity 
of  competing  applications,  often  from  groups 
unknown,  actually  serves  the  public  Inter- 
est. Such  a  policy  would  seem  to  favor  pre- 
cariously the  weight  of  promise  over  the 
weight  of  past  performance.  Moreover,  It 
might  be  effectively  argued  that  the  result- 
ing administrative  burden  on  the  small  num- 
ber of  FCC  personnel  having  license  renewal 
responsibilities  could  preclude  thorough  con- 
sideration in  those  relatively  few  instances 
where  a  challenge  to  the  existing  licensee  Is 
clearly  warranted. 

It  i^pears  to  me  that  S.  2004  is  designed 
to  deal  fairly  and  rsalUtlcally  with  this  sit- 
uation. In  essence,  this  proposal  would  give 
the  ctirrent  license  holder  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  warranted  by  his  previous  Investment 
and  experience.  First  consideration  would 
be  given,  by  statute,  to  the  existing  licensee, 
but  only  with  the  safeguard  provided  by  the 
bill's  repeated  mandate  to  the  Commission 
to  consider  past  performance  specifically  In 
the  context  of  "the  public  Interest,  conven- 
ience, and  necessity."  I  am  aware,  too,  that 
S.  2004  contains  a  change  from  earlier  drafts 
of  this  proposal  to  require  absolutely  that 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
"shall"  deny  renewal  to  those  licensees  for 
whom  It  finds  renewal  would  be  contrary  to 
the  public  Interest.  I  believe  this  revision 
further  serves  to  ensure  that  this  legislation 
would  be  entirely  consistent  with  the  Con- 
gressional concern  for  the  public  interest  em- 
bodied in  the  Federal  Communications  Act. 

S.  20(M  has  been  the  object  of  considerable 
Intereat  and  support  In  my  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania.  I  am  pleased  to  Join  In  urg- 
ing Its  ectfly  and  favorable  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

Hugh  Scott, 

U.S.  Senator. 


INTERAGENCY  COMMITTEE  ON 
MEXICAN-AMERICAN  AFFAIRS- 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    28    AND    27 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  submitted  amend- 
ments Intended  to  be  prop)osed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  ( S.  740 1  to  establish  the  Inter- 
agency Committee  on  Mexican-Ameri- 
can Affairs,  fend  for  other  purposes; 
which  were  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  and  ordered 
to  t>e  printed. 


ANTIOBSCENTTY  LEGISLATION- 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS   NOS.    28    THROUGH    3S 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  submitted  eight 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
liim,  to  the  bill  (S.  2073)  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  interstate  facilities,  including  the 


mails,  for  the  tranaportatlon  of  certain 
materials  to  minors,  which  were  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ooldwater 
when  he  submitted  the  above  amend- 
ments, which  appear  under  a  separate 
heading.) 

FEDERAL  COAL  MINE  AND  SAFETY 
ACT  OF  1969— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    38    AND    37 

Mr.  COOPER  submitted  two  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (S.  1300)  to  improve  the  health 
and  safety  conditions  of  persons  working 
in  the  coal  mining  industry  of  the  United 
States,  which  were  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cooper  when 
he  submitted  the  above  amendments, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) ^_^^^__^__ 

ANTIOBSCENTTY  LEGISLATION- 
AMENDMENTS 

amendments   NOS.    28    THROTTGH    35 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  with  great  satisfaction  and  hope  that 
I  take  note  of  the  growing  willingness 
of  Congress  and  the  administration  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  problem  of  pro- 
tecting children  from  exposure  to  the  de- 
grading, obscene  material  which  is  flood- 
ing the  malls  and  channels  of  commerce. 

In  March  I  expressed  my  strong  con- 
cern in  this  Chamber  that  the  present 
situation  had  reached  the  state  of  a  na- 
tional menace.  I  further  stated  that  there 
imust  be  prompt  and  effective  action 
taken  at  the  highest  levels  of  Govern- 
ment to  put  a  stop  to  the  kind  of  trash 
that  is  invading  American  homes. 

For  my  part,  Mr.  President.  I  was 
pleased  to  be  a  coauthor  with  Senator 
Allen,  and  19  other  Senators,  of  the  first 
bill  to  be  introduced  in  the  Senate  that  is 
aimed  squarely  at  the  protection  of  chil- 
dren. Since  that  time  other  measures 
have  been  introduced  along  this  line — 
chief  among  which  is  the  bill  proposed 
by  President  Nixon  in  his  message  of 
May  2. 

Mr.  President,  as  is  natural,  much  of 
the  Interest  nationwide  has  been  devoted 
to  the  bill  drafted  by  the  administration. 
Here  in  the  Senate,  the  measure  has  been 
sponsored  by  almost  40  Members.  In 
recognition  of  the  prominent  role  gained 
by  the  administration's  proposal,  I  be- 
lieve there  is  a  good  possibility  that  it 
Is  the  vehicle  which  will  be  used  by  the 
Congress  for  enacting  a  law  in  this  area. 
For  this  reason,  I  have  decided  to  offer 
a  series  of  eight  amendments  that  are 
designed  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
the  bill  In  the  event  it  should  become  law. 
My  amendments  are  presented  at  an 
early  time  so  that  Members  will  have  an 
adequate  opportunity  to  study  and  be 
familiar  with  them  during  all  stages  of 
legislative  proceedings  in  this  area. 

The  first  amendment  I  submit  today 
Is  intended  to  tighten  up  the  definitions 
used  to  describe  just  what  type  of  matter 
it  is  that  the  bill  would  restrict.  Unfor- 
tunately, it  appears  that  certain  essential 
elements  that  are  traditionally  required 
by  the  courts  as  a  test  of  obscenity  have 
been  left  out  of  the  administration  bill. 


For  example,  the  statute  would  allow 
the  material  under  question  to  be  con- 
sidered standing  alone,  although  the 
usual  court  standard  is  to  view  the  ob- 
jectionable matter  in  the  setting  in  which 
It  appears.  Obviously,  the  omission  of 
this  element  can  cause  a  significant  dif- 
ference in  the  decision  of  whether  or  not 
an  item  is  obscene.  Looked  at  by  itself, 
one  picture  in  a  magazine  or  one  line  in 
a  book  may  appear  indecent.  But  when 
taken  in  the  context  of  the  article  or 
story  to  which  It  belongs,  it  may  seem 
proper. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  afraid  that  unless 
the  bill  is  changed  it  will  be  applicable  on 
its  face  to  many  legitimate  magazines, 
newspapers,  and  b(x>ks  that  no  one 
wanted  to  cover.  As  an  example,  I  men- 
tion an  article  on  nudity  in  the  theater 
which  appeared  recently  in  one  of  the 
Nation's  top  weekly  magazines.  Some  of 
the  pictures  used  were  questionable  if 
Isolated  from  the  article  which  they  ac- 
companied. But  surely  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take— not  to  say  a  violation  of  the  first 
amendment — to  prohibit  a  social  com- 
mentary of  this  nature.  Consequently,  I 
have  proposed  an  amendment  that  would 
aim  the  bill  directly  at  the  crude,  hard- 
core pornography  that  clearly  impairs 
the  ethical  and  mental  development  of 
youth,  but  avoid  any  unfortunate  appli- 
cations which  might  undermine  the  con- 
stitutional validity  of  the  entire  statute. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  amendment 
I  submit  is  also  designed  to  keep  the 
impact  of  the  bill  on  target.  For  some 
reason,  the  bill  is  not  directed  specifically 
at  those  who  would  exploit  yovmgsters 
for  gain.  In  fact,  the  language  Is  so  broad 
that  the  literal  meaning  of  the  measure 
is  that  relatives  and  friends  who  commu- 
nicate with  each  other  by  mail  could  be 
guilty  of  ccmmitting  a  serious  crime. 

For  example,  the  way  the  law  is  now 
drafted,  it  would  bring  within  its  reach 
the  case  of  a  student  at  college,  or  a 
serviceman  overseas,  who  happens  to 
send  a  questionable  slide  or  photo  home 
to  his  younger  brother.  Now  this  kind  of 
thing  may  show  poor  judgment,  but  I 
really  must  wonder  about  its  being  in- 
cluded as  the  subject  of  a  Federal  offense. 

Mr.  President,  to  close  up  this  loose 
language,  my  amendment  would  clearly 
direct  the  law  at  perversion  for  profit. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  President,  the 
next  amendment  I  wish  to  submit  would 
significantly  add  to  the  coverage  of  the 
bill's  criminal  provisions.  For  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  only  person  covered  by  the 
law  is  the  one  who  deposits  matter  in  the 
mail  or  transports  matter  in  commerce. 
The  result  of  this  oddity  is  that  any 
maker  of  obscene  films  or  printer  of  por- 
nographic literature  who  wishes  to  evade 
the  penalties  of  the  law  can  do  so  by 
hiring  an  independent  distributor  to  han- 
dle the  actual  mailing  or  shipping  of  his 
product.  This  situation  would  be  properly 
corrected,  however,  if  my  amendment 
is  adopted. 

The  fourth  amendment  which  I  sub- 
mit would  remove  two  provisions  from 
the  statute  that  are  likely  to  encumber 
and  impede  the  successful  operation  of 
the  law. 

These  two  provisions  actually  balance 
each  other  out  anyway.  The  first  is  sub- 
section (c)  of  the  new  section  which  pur- 
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ports  to  ndae  a  prcBumptlon  that  matter 
la  sent  for  delivery  to  a  minor  whenever 
there  is  a  minor  residing  at  the  address 
shown  on  the  envelope  or  wrapper.  The 
presumption  will  arise  imless  the  mall 
or  package  is  "clearly,  specifically,  and 
personally  addressed  to  an  adult"  and  is 
sent  in  a  completely  concealed  envelope 
or  wrapper. 

Among  the  questions  raised  by  this  pro- 
vision are  the  following:  How  Is  the 
sender  supposed  to  keep  up  the  nmning 
account  of  each  birth  and  change  in 
family  situations  that  he  must  be  aware 
of  in  order  to  Icnow  at  which  residences 
children  are  residing?  And,  if  a  minor 
does  live  at  a  residence,  can  it  fairly  be 
said  that  the  mall  is  designed  for  de- 
livery to  him  if  he  is  only  10  months  old? 
For  that  matter,  what  is  a  "residence"? 
The  term  is  not  defined  in  the  bill.  Is  it 
an  apartment  building  with  post  office 
boxes  situated  in  the  lobby?  And.  does 
the  presimiptlon  take  effect  if  there  are 
children  living  anywhere  in  the  entire 
building? 

-     Also,  according  to  the  provision,  a  per- 
-son  vtoo  does  address  a  letter  or  package 
specifically  to  an  adult  will  nevertheless 
be  gijllty  unless  the  contents  are  com- 
pletely concealed.  Thus,  an  open  comer 
on  a  magazine  or  package  will  become 
the  decisive  factor  in  determining  the 
.  guilt  or  innocence  of  a  defendant. 
^     And,  finally.  Mr.  President.  In  con- 
nection with   this  provision.   I  suggest 
that  the  courts  may  have  a  difficult  time 
understanding  the  separate  meanings  of 
the  requirements  that  the  container  be 
"clearly,  specifically,  and  personally  ad- 
dressed."   I   assume    that   an   envelope 
that  is  "personally  addressed"  will  show 
the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
directed.  But  what  dlCTerence  in  con- 
struction can  the  courts  give  to  the  other 
terms?   Webster's   defines     specific"   to 
mean  "precise"  or  "accurate."  Will  this 
result  In  a  persons  conviction  because  of 
a    misspelled    name    or    an    erroneous 
Initial?  As  to  "clearly."  what  eould  be 
more  clear  than  the  personal  name  of 
the  addressee?  Perhaps  the  judge  look- 
ing over  this  term  will  decide  that  Con- 
gress meant  for  all  envelopes  or  wrappers 
to  be  free  of  smudges  and  marks.  Under 
these  conditions,  a  person  can  be  guilty 
of  the  commission  of  a  major  Federal 
offense  because  of  his  messlness. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  doubtful  to 
me  that  the  courts  will  allow  the  law- 
makers to  pxill  themselves  up  by  the 
bootstraps  in  this  manner  in  an  attempt 
to  shortcut  the  usual  elements  that  must 
be  proven  to  constitute  a  crime.  Thus, 
it  would  appear  better  to  me  to  remove' 
the  provision  rather  than  to  open  the 
statute  to  attacks  that  might  prejudice 
the  entire  law. 

The  second  provision  that  should  be 
removed  from  the  statute  is  one  that 
may  unnecessarily  create  a  giant  loop- 
hole that  the  purveyors  of  filth  will  leap 
through  to  their  considerable  advantage. 
The  source  of  my  concern  Is  the  provi- 
sion in  subsection  (d)  that  creates  a 
complete  defense  to  a  charge  of  violat- 
ing the  crime  for  any  defendant  who 
has  received  a  declaration  from  the 
addressee  stating  that  he  is  an  adiilt. 
The  only  condition  is  that  the  defendant 
believes  that  the  declaraUon  was  made 
by  the  addressee. 
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Now,  to  me  this  means  that  every 
smut-maker  will  be  given  a  ready-made 
defense  whenever  a  minor  fills  out  a 
coupon  on  which  he  has  lied  about  his 
age.  Why  in  the  world  we  must  make  this 
concession  Is  beyond  my  understanding. 
I  seriously  doubt  that  the  courts  would 
write  into  the  law  such  a  horrendous  de- 
vice for  evading  the  statute,  particularly 
if  contrary  evidence  is  supplied  by  the 
CJovemnient.  Consequently.  I  believe  the 
wisest  thing  for  Congress  to  do  would  be 
to  drop  this  provision  fast. 

The  fifth  amendment  I  submit  would 
expand  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  "in- 
terstate commerce"  so  that  Federal  Juris- 
diction will  extend  to  the  full  bounds  of 
permissible  reach.  This  amendment 
would  include  within  the  scope  of  the  law 
any  transportation  that  moves  between 
points  within  the  same  State  but  involves 
travel  through  any  place  outside  that 
State. 

Likewise,  the  sixth  amendment  that  I 
wish  to  submit  wiU  bring  into  the  law  a 
feature  that  one  normally  finds  in  an  act 
establishing  a  Federal  crime.  I  speak,  of 
course,  to  the  fact  that  there  Is  no  pro- 
vision to  protect  State  laws  whose  ap- 
plication may  overlap  with  that  of  the 
Federal  crime.  The  question  of  whether 
Congress  intends  to  occupy  the  field  to 
the  exclusion  of  State  and  local  laws 
should  not  be  left  for  the  courts  to 
interpret.  I  propose  to  nail  the  matter 
down  with  specific  language  that  wlU 
preserve  the  validity  of  State  and  local 
Jurisdiction. 

Seventh.  I  suggest  the  insertion  of  a 
provision  to  give  a  specific  immunity  to 
the  distribution  of  matter  that  is  to  be 
used  for  legitimate  scientific  or  educa- 
tional purposes,  such  as  for  biology  in- 
struction or  an  art  display.  Again,  my 
reason  for  recommending  such  a  provi- 
sion is  to  try  to  eliminate  any  room  for 
challenge  that  may  affect  its  constitu- 
tional validity. 

Mr.  President,  the  final  amendment 
which  I  submit  would  add  a  new  means 
whereby  this  objectionable  mall  can  be 
kept  out  of  the  hands  of  youngsters.  For 
by  the  simple  technique  of  requiring  a 
uniform  label  on  the  cover  of  mall  which 
includes  material  harmful  to  children 
parents  who  are  watchful  will  be  able  to 
pick  out  this  trash  at  a  glance  and  de- 
stroy it  without  the  need  to  open  it  And 
very  importantly,  this  device  will  put  a 
parent  in  a  position  where  he  can  notify 
his  post  office  that  all  mail  with  such  a 
marking  should  be  sorted  out  and  not  be 
delivered  to  his  residence  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. My  amendment  would  es- 
tablish such  a  procedure  in  an  orderly, 
workable  fashion  by  authorizing  the 
Postmaster  General  to  prescribe  uniform 
regulations  for  the  labeling  of  the  mate- 
rial to  which  the  provision  applies. 

The  amendment  contains  one  other 
feature  to  protect  against  the  delivery  of 
smut  mall  to  children.  This  is  the  re- 
quirement that  any  matter  sent  through 
the  malls  with  this  kind  of  marking  shall 
not  be  delivered  unless  the  postman  ob- 
tains a  receipt  signed  by  an  adult.  There- 
by, provision  is  made  against  its  being 
delivered  indiscriminately  to  whomever 
might  open  the  mail  first. 

Mr.  President,  these  two  procedures 
are  clearly  reasonable  in  light  of  the  in- 


terest of  Congress  in  protecting  the 
healthy  and  normal  development  of  the 
American  youth.  Also,  they  are  practices 
that  Congress  has  used  before  In  other 
areas. 

In  simimary,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
repeat  my  strong  conviction  that  we 
must  act  soon  to  meet  the  growing  de- 
mands  of  American  parents  who  resent 
the  intrusion  into  their  homes  of  this 
unsought  and  unwelcome  trash.  There 
is  no  question  that  the  Government  has 
both  an  interest  and  an  obligation  to 
protect  the  welfare  of  our  children 
Many  competent  medical  witnesses  have 
appeared  before  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress in  the  past  to  verify  the  harmful 
Influence  of  obscene  material  on  juve- 
nile behavior.  One  of  the  worst  possible 
relationships  was  discussed  by  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin Karpman.  then  chief  psychother- 
apist at  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital,  who  has 
stated  that — 

You  can  take  a  perfectly  healthy  boy  or 
girl  and  by  exposing  them  to  abnormalltieg 
j'ou  can  virtually  crystallize  and  settle  their 
habits  for  the  reet  of  their  lives.  If  they  are 
not  exposed  to  that,  they  may  develop  to 
perfectly  healthy,  normal  citizens.  It  Is  here 
that  objection  comes  upon  pornographic  lit- 
erature. 

It  is  my  wish  that  the  amendments 
which  I  have  submitted  today  might  of- 
fer a  new  thought  or  a  new  procedure, 
which  otherwise  may  be  missed,  by  which 
the  law  which  we  frame  will  serve  as  a 
workable  and  successful  means  to  assist 
parents  in  protecting  against  this  harm 
to  their  children. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendments  which  I  have 
introduced  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  appropriately  referred. 
The  amendments  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  as  follows: 
Amxndmknt  No.  28 
On  page  2.  Une  11,  strike  out  "U"  and  in- 
sert ",  taken  aa  a  whole.". 

On  page  3.  Une  12,  after  "(A)"  Inaert  '1* 
patently". 

On  page  2.  Une  18.  after  "commimlty"  In- 
sert "aa  a  whole". 

On  page  2,  Une  14,  strike  out  "and". 
On  page  2,  line  16,  after  "(B)"  Uuert  "Is". 
On  page  2,  Une  16.  strike  out  the  period 
and  Insert  ";  and". 

On  page  2,  between  lines  16  and  17,  Insert 
the  following: 

"(c)  predomlnanUy  appeals  to  the  pru- 
rient, shameful,  or  morbid  Interest  of  minors. 

A>CK>n»(ENT  No.  29 
On  page  2,  Une  17.  after  "knowingly"  In- 
sert  "and   for   compensation   or   any   other 
commercial  purpose". 

AlCZNOlUNT  No.  30 

On  page  2,  Une  17.  Immediately  preceding 
"deposit"  Insert  "  ( 1 ) ". 

On  page  2.  Une  21,  Immediately  preceding 
the  period.  Insert  ",  or  (2)  print,  publish, 
create,  manufacture,  or  reproduce  any  such 
matter  Intending  c»'  knowing  that  such  mat- 
ter wlU  be  deposited  In  the  mail  or  trans- 
ported In  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  in 
violation  of  clause  ( 1 ) ". 

Amendmznt  No.  31 

On  page  2.  beginning  with  ime  22.  strike 
out  all  through  line  16.  on  page  3. 

On  page  3,  line  17.  strike  out  "(e) "  and  in- 
sert "(c)" 
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AiamuKtrr  No.  32 

on  page  2,  line  4.  strike  out  "and"  and  in- 
sert the  following: 

"(lU)  'Interstate  commerce'  means  com- 
merce (A)  between  any  State  or  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  any  place  outside  thereof; 
or  (B)  between  points  within  any  State  or 
the  DUtrict  of  Columbia,  but  through  any 
place  outside  thereof;  and 

on  page  2.  Une  5.  strike  out  "(lU)"  and  In- 
sert "(iv)". 

AMENCmNT    No.   33 

on  page  3,  Une  21.  strike  out  the  quotation 
marks. 

on  page  3,  between  lines  21  and  22.  Insert 
a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(f)  nothing  contained  In  this  section  shall 
be  construed  to  indicate  an  Intent  on  the 
part  of  Congress  to  occupy  the  field  In  which 
any  provision  of  this  section  operates  to  the 
exclusion  of  any  State  or  local  law  on  the 
same  subject  matter;  nor  shaU  any  provision 
of  this  section  be  construed  to  Invalidate  any 
provUlon  of  State  or  local  law  unless  such 
provision  Is  Inconsistent  with  any  of  the 
purposes  of  thte  section  or  any  provision 
thereof." 

Amcmsmknt  No.  34 

On  page  3.  line  21.  strike  out  the  quotaUon 
marks. 

On  page  3.  between  lines  21  and  22.  Insert 
a  new  subsection  as  follows : 

"(f)  It  shall  be  an  affirmative  defense  to  a 
charge  of  violating  this  section  that  the  de- 
livery was  to  Institutions  or  Individuals  hav- 
ing scientific,  educational,  or  other  special 
J  astlflcatlon  for  possession  of  such  material." 

AmeNdmekt  No.  35 

On  pag^  2,  between  lines  21  and  22,  Insert 
a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(c)  No  person  shall  knowingly  deposit  or 
cause  to  be  deposited  for  mailing  or  delivery 
by  mall  any  matter  which  is  harmful  to 
minors,  or  matter  constituting  or  containing 
an  advertisement  or  information  as  to  where 
or  how  such  matter  may  be  obtained  which 
Is  not  labeled  as  such  matter  on  the  envelope 
or  outside  cover  or  wrapper  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Postmas- 
ter General  under  section  4061  of  title  39." 

On  pages  2  and  3,  redesignate  the  succeed- 
ing subsections  accordingly. 

On  page  4,  after  Une  3.  Insert  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  Chapter  53  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section : 
"  '5  4061.  Matter  harmful  to  minors 

"'(a)  Matter  labeled  in  accordance  with 
section  1466(c)  oJ  title  18  shaU  not  be  de- 
livered from  any  post  office  or  by  any  letter 
carrier  except  ( 1 )  to  an  addressee  who  is  age 
eighteen  or  over,  or  (2)  to  a  person  age 
eighteen  or  over  accepting  deUvery  on  behalf 
of  an  addressee  age  eighteen  or  over,  and 
expect  upon  the  signing  by  such  addressee  or 
person  of  a  receipt  for  such  matter  which 
states  that  the  person  whose  signature  ap- 
pears thereon  Is  age  eighteen  or  over. 

"'(b)  The  Postmaster  shall  prescribe  reg- 
ulations for  the  uniform  labeling  and  han- 
dling of  material  to  which  this  section  ap- 
pUed.  Such  regulations  may  require  the  pay- 
ment by  the  sender  of  special  fees  to  cover  the 
additional  costs  of  such  handling.' 

"(b)    The   analysis   at   the   beginning   of 
Chapter  53  of  title  39.  United  States  Code, 
Is   amended   by  addmg  the   foUowlng   new 
Item: 
"  '4061.  Matter  harmlul  to  minors'." 


to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions: 

S.  537.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nortko  Susan 
Duke  (Nakano); 

S.  1996.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the  160th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  State 
of  Alabama; 

S.J.  Res.  13.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  reappointment  of  Dr.  John  Nicholas 
Brown  as  Citizen  Regent  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  and 

S.J.  Res.  77.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  designate  the  period  begin- 
ning June  8,  1969,  and  ending  Jvme  14.  1969. 
as  "Professional  Photography  Week  in  Amer- 
ica."   

ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  HEARINGS  ON 
HOSPITAL  AND  MEDICAL  FACILI- 
TIES  CONSTRUCTION  AND  MOD- 
ERNIZATION AMENDMENTS  OF 
1969 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  Information  of  Senators,  I  wish  to 
annoimce  at  this  time  that  on  June  12, 
17,  and  19  the  Subcommittee  on  Health 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  of  which  I  am  the  chairman,  will 
hold  hearings  on  the  Hospital  and  Med- 
ical Facilities  Construction  and  Modern- 
ization Amendments  of  1969.  which  re- 
vises, extends  and  Improves  the  program 
established  by  title  VI  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  The  subcommittee 
will  hear  witnesses  on  S.  2182  and  other 
bills  relating  to  hospital  and  medical 
facilities  construction  modernization. 

There  is  presently  a  health  crisis  In 
this  Nation,  and  part  of  that  crisis  lies 
in  the  urgent  national  need  for  increased 
funds  to  modernize  obsolete  health  fa- 
cilities and  to  construct  new  health  fa- 
cilities. Innovations  which  will  encour- 
age a  better  utilization  of  limited  health 
resources.  Improve  the  delivery  of  health 
services,  and  reduce  the  costs  of  medical 
care  are  also  necessary.  It  Is  my  firm 
belief  that  these  hearings  will  constitute 
an  important  step  toward  the  goal  of 
better  health  care  for  all  Americans. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  June  5, 1969,  he  presented 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  IN 
SAN  ANTONIO,  TEX.,  ON  DRUG 
ABUSE  AND  NARCOTIC  ADDIC- 
TION 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
for  the  information  of  Senators,  I  wish 
to  announce  at  this  time  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Health  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  of  which 
I  am  chairman,  will  hold  a  hearing  on 
drug  abuse  and  narcotic  addiction  In 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  on  June  13.  In  par- 
ticular, we  will  again  look  Into  the  ef- 
fects any  closing  of  the  Fort  Worth 
Clinical  Research  Center  would  have. 
This  facility  serves  all  States  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River  and  Puerto  Rico.  It 
is  my  opinion,  and  I  am  supported  by 
numerous  witnesses,  that  such  a  closing 
would  be  disastrous.  This  is  all  the  more 
true  for  the  city  of  San  Antonio.  San 
Antonio  has  72  patients  at  Port  Worth, 
more  than  any  other  city. 

The  hearings  held  In  April  on  this 
subject  proved  conclusively  that  the 
problem  Is  nationwide  in  scope  and  is 
exploding.  We  need  legislation  to  con- 


trol and  prevent  drug  abtise  and  nar- 
cotic addiction  by  funding  research, 
training  personnel,  expanding  facilities 
and  starting  a  program  of  public  educa- 
tion about  drugs. 

Yet  we  find  this  effort  to  close  down 
the  oldest  two  Federal  facilities  In  the 
coimtry,  the  one  In  Lexington,  Ky.,  which 
all  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 
use.  and  the  one  at  Fort  Worth.  Tex., 
for  States  such  as  the  people  in  the 
Dakotas,  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Cali- 
fornia set  up  In  the  mld-1930's.  With  the 
explosion  we  have  in  this  country  in  the 
use  of  dangerous  drugs  by  youngsters, 
often  going  into  the  use  of  hard  nar- 
cotics, these  centers  are  needed  worse 
than  ever  before. 

Twenty  years  ago,  the  average  nar- 
cotic addict  was  30  years  of  age.  Today 
he  Is  under  21  years  of  age. 

Mr.  President,  we  still  need  to  find  out 
more  about  this  complex  situation; 
therefore,  we  will  go  to  San  Antonio  on 
June  13.  Father  Brosnan  and  his  Pa- 
trician Movement  in  San  Antonio  were 
awarded  one  of  the  first  Narcotic  Addict 
Rehabilitation  Act  contracts  in  1968.  He 
stated  at  the  Fort  Worth  hearings  that 
there  are  approximately  3,000  hard-core 
addicts  in  San  Antonio.  He  also  said  that 
a  conservative  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
addiction  to  the  citizens  of  San  Antonio 
is  $87  million.  In  the  last  2  years,  850 
of  them  have  gone  to  Father  Brosnan 
of  th^ir  own  volition,  saying,  "I  am 
hooked.  I  need  help." 

No  compilation  of  statistics  or  facts, 
however,  can  bring  home  the  problem  as 
well  as  the  knowledge  of  an  actual  case. 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Edge  has  written  an  excel- 
lent series  of  case  histories  for  the  Port 
Worth  Press  including  statements  made 
by  a  15-year-old  "pusher"  who  was  set  up 
in  business  by  an  adult;  the  15-year- 
old  "model  daughter"  who  sold  drugs, 
knew  about  the  teenage  prostitution  ring 
at  school,  and  "turned  on"  with  overdoses 
of  her  mother's  reducing  pills;  and  the 
young  Vietnam  veteran  who  stated.  "War 
is  hell — drugs  are  worse." 

Mr.  President,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  wishes  to  be  of  assistance  to  these 
individuals  strong  enough  to  ask  for  help. 
We  must  show  concern  for  all  those  af- 
fected by  drug  abuse  and  addiction,  and 
this  subcommittee's  continued  striving 
both  to  find  possible  solutions  to  our  drug 
problems  and  our  efforts  to  keep  the  Fort 
Worth  Clinical  Research  Center  open  are 
means  to  this  end. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
article  written  in  the  Fort  Worth  Press 
by  Dorothy  Edge  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
newspapers  telling  about  the  problem  of 
the  15 -year-old  getting  into  this  drug 
business  and  what  Is  happening  in  this 
explosion  of  the  use  of  dangerous  drugs. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Teenage  Dope  Pusher 

(By  Dorothy  Edge) 

The  heavy  door  of  the  police  station  opened 

wide  as  the  buxom  woman  barged  through, 

her  reluctant  teen-age  daughter  lagging  in 

her  wake. 

Belligerently  the  attractive  matron  stomped 
toward  the  officer  who  politely  sununoned  her 
by  telephone  less  than  an  hour  before. 
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In  *  •hrtll  voice  which  ratoundM  through 
the  •UtJon,  the  protective  parent  began  the 
defenee  of  her  IS-year-old  offiprlng  before 
the  complacent  officer  oould  explain  the  rea- 
son for  hU  call. 

Her  daughter  waa  a  model  child  .  .  .  at- 
tanded  church  every  Sunday  morning  .  .  . 
made  good  grades  in  school.  Besides,  the 
mother  continued,  she  knew  where  her 
daughter  was  every  minute  of  the  night  and 
day. 

The  patient  officer  didn't  Interrupt,  but 
hla  expression  didn't  change. 

Finally  aware  that  her  tirade  was  having 
little  or  no  effect  on  the  authorities,  the 
mother  demanded  a  chance  to  call  her 
lawyer. 

But  when  the  telephone  was  extended 
without  comment,  she  declined. 

Then  came  the  officer's  big  big  question  di- 
rected to  the  bespectacled,  half -frightened 
girl  before  him: 

"I  think  you  know  why  I  call  you  down 
here.  Margie.  Now.  wlU  you  tell  me  In  your 
own  words  what  you  know  about  dope  In  the 
schools  and  the  teen-age  prostitution  ring?" 
There  was  an  urgency  in  his  manner 
which  demanded  an  answer  before  the 
mother  could  Intercede.  The  studloiu-look- 
Inf  glrl^  responded  quickly. 

I  kn'ow  all  about  the  ring  .  .  .  but  how 
•Sis  do*  you  think  some  of  the  glrU  could 
afford  to  buy  the  stuff." 

The  girl's  face  Hushed,  and  In  a  lower 
tone,  she  asked  to  talk  with  her  mother 
alone. 

The  woman  stiffened  momentarily,  then 
settled  back  in  the  chair. 

Her  answer  was  unexpected  to  everyone. 
"If  you  know  anything  about  all  this,  you'd 
better  go  ahead  and  tell  this  officer  now." 

The  girl  swallowed  hard,  and  unfolded  the 
sordid  story. 

She  had  started  smoking  marijuana  two 
years  ago  "Just  for  kicks."  Her  flrst  "reefer" 
had  been  given  to  her  at  school  by  a  friend. 
Once  she  had  been  questioned  by  a  law  en- 
forcement agency  after  police  had  raided  a 
teen-age  pot  party.  But  she  had  pleaded  In- 
nocent and  was  released.  Her  parenU  had 
not  been  notified. 

This  first  warning  was  easily  dismissed. 
Margie  continued  to  smoke  pot  regularly  and 
introduce  others  to  the  weed  which  she  was 
able  to  buy  In  quantity. 

She  and  her  friends  liked  the  grown-up 
feeling  when  t.'iey  got  high  on  pot.  she  to'd 
police.  They  enjoyed  the  devU-may-care  free- 
dom they  experienced  after  smoking  a  Joint 
or  two.  she  calmly  said. 

A  few  of  the  kids  got  a  little  bolder  and 
asked  tor  something  stronger. 

Margie  made  a  contact,  obtained  many 
klr.ds  of  drugs.  Including  LSD.  for  resale. 

She  also  discovered  a  convenient  source  of 
stlmulatlni?  drugs  in  her  own  home  which 
she  used  to  her  advantage.  Her  mother's  re- 
ducing regime  included  an  amphetamine 
(stimulating)  drug. 

Taken  as  directed.  In  controlled  doses,  this 
particular  amphetamine,  offered  pep.  a  new 
alertness.  And  decreased  the  appetite. 

Taken  In  excessive  dases.  Margie  learned 
the  drug  really  "turned  her  on." 

Margie  was  cautious,  and  thrifty,  too.  Reg- 
ularly she  took  the  capsuled  drug  from  her 
mother's  supply,  mixed  It  with  a  baby  talc 
which  closely  resembled  the  amphetamine. 
Then  she  stuffed  It  Into  empty  capsules  she 
purchased  at  a  local  drug  store.  She  sold  the 
capsules  to  her  eager  friends  for  $1  50  each. 
Margie  told  of  selling  "acid"  (LSD)  to 
some  of  the  "heads"  (drug  addicts).  But  she 
kept  insisting  that  she  had  never  used  LSD 
herself. 

The  kids  always  paid  cash  for  the  "stuff" 
ahe  said.  The  boys  often  had  to  "pop  hub- 
cape"  and  steal  tape  decks  to  get  the  money 
to  buy  what  they  called  "chemical  happi- 
ness." The  girls  someUmes  had  to  turn  to 
prostitution. 

M&rgla   Insisted   that  she  did   not   know 
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personally  how  many  of  the  girl  drug  users 
"went  all  the  way." 

Were  any  of  her  customers  occasional 
prostitutes?  Margie  refused  to  say. 

The  conference,  for  the  most  part,  coin- 
cided with  previous  reports  the  officer  had 
received  from  Margie's  associates.  But  he  was 
siirprUed  to  hear  her  say.  "I  knew  you  were 
going  to  get  me  one  of  these  days  ...  a  friend 
of  mine  said  my  name  was  on  your  list." 

That  list  became  a  little  longer  as  the 
junior  high  student  voluntarily  gave  a  writ- 
ten statement  concerning  her  part  In  the 
teen-age  dope  racket  In  the  schools. 

Maybe  part  of  Margie's  problem  U  solved. 
Her  mother's  loving  arms  encircled  her  as 
the  officer  told  them  they  were  free  to  go. 

Then,  hand  in  hand,  mother  and  daughter 
slipped  humbly  away  from  the  bright  Ughta 
of  the  station,  Into  the  night. 


"W*K  Is  Hxu, — Dmucs  Aax  Woisx";   OI 
RooKxo   ON    "Pot"   WRn.s   m   Vittnam 

(By  Dorothy  Edge) 
It  started  on  the  battlefields  in  Vietnam. 
It  ended  in  a  psychiatric  ward  of  a  local 
hospital. 

The  marijuana  habit  made  the  horrors  of 
dally  warfare  bearable  for  a  young,  frightened 
OI  Now  it  makes  hU  re-adJustment  as  a 
civilian  unbearable. 

He  couldn't  adjust  to  a  normal  way  of  life. 
So  he  upped  his  dally  portion  just  for  kicks. 
He    couldn't   concentrate    when    high    on 
"pot."  Tet  he  couldnt  give  it  up. 

His  frustrations  soon  overcame  his  self- 
respect  and  he  turned  to  more  potent  drugs. 
His  became  a  topsy-turvy  world,  revoU-ing 
crazlly  after  each  bout  with  drugs. 

He  couldn't  take  the  pressure  of  an  ever- 
watchfiU  mother.  So  he  moved  away  from 
home. 

He  cotildn't  take  the  pressure  of  college 
routine.  So  he  dropped  out  of  school. 

His  whirlwind  existence  reached  the  panic 
stage  six  months  after  his  discharge  from 
service.  Doctors  helped  the  aches  and  pains 
of  his  drug- tormented  body,  but  couldn't 
ease  his  troubled  mind. 

It  was  the  zero  hour  .  .  .  and  he  knew  It. 
Between  convulsions,  curled  up  on  a  local 
physician's  office  floor,  he  took  the  first  step 
back  to  normalcy: 

"I've  got  to  get  off  thU  stuff."  he  screamed. 
"Oet  Ken  Martin  over  here — I  want  to  talk 
to  him!" 

Martin,  the  Richland  Hills  police  officer 
credited  with  the  rehabllitattons  of  many 
youthful  drug  abusers,  came. 

"Usten  to  me.  please."  the  terrified  ex-O.I. 
begged,  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  "I  know  I'm 
going  to  lose  my  mind  If  you  don't  get  me 
straightened  out  I" 

There  followed  a  series  of  weird,  gutteral 
sounds.  A  word  or  two  got  through.  It  was  the 
same  old  story  that  Martin  had  heard  hxm- 
dreds  of  times  before.  The  setting  was  dif- 
ferent, the  circumstances  changed. 

But  basically  it  was  Just  another  version 
of  the  drug  pattern  so  painfully  familiar  to 
law  enforcement  officers  everywhere.  Mari- 
juana. Amphetamines.  LSD.  Mescalene.  Psll- 
Icybln.  Good  trips.  Bad  trips.  The  bottomleas 
pit. 

It  wasn't  easy  convincing  thU  veteran  that 
professional  help  was  what  he  needed  first 
and  foremost. 

One  minute  the  drug  crazed  youth  would 
agree  to  treatment. 

The  ne.Kt  Instant  he  shied  away  from 
everyone,  shouting  "YouTe  all  trj-ing  to  put 
it  on  me." 

B4arUn  took  the  IrraUonal  boy  to  the  hos- 
pital in  his  own  car  and  sUyed  with  him 
tmtll  the  initial  treatment  for  drug  depend- 
ence was  administered. 

But  speclallsu  say  the  response  to  the 
treatment  is  too  slow,  that  shock  therapy 
may  be  necessary. 

He  is  emotionally  unsUble.  His  moods 
change  quickly  without  warning  and  ap- 
parently without  provocation. 


One  minute  he  Is  raving.  The  next,  be  sits 
quietly  away  from  the  others  In  the  crowded 
ward,  absent-mindedly  stnmimlng  a  tune  on 
his  guitar. 

Martin  vUlts  with  him  often.  They  talk  of 
many  things — flying,  baseball,  the  past 
brighter  days  In  the  future.  And  they  talk 
about  his  favorite  subject — the  war  In  Viet- 
nam. 

He  recalls  the  waving  flelds  of  marijuana 
growing  wild  in  Vietnam.  The  drug,  legallz«i 
for  the  Vietnamese,  Is  restricted  for  OI  use 
but  many  soldiers  smoke  grass,  he  claims 

Because  It  U  as  accessible  as  a  pack  of 
cigarets.  many  service  men  buy  it  and  Uke 
It  back  to  their  barracks,  he  added. 

For  one  week  he  has  been  locked  up  In  the 
psychiatric  ward.  HU  twisted  mind  labors 
to  explain. 

"War  is  hell."  he  says  In  a  rational  period 

"But  these  drugs  are  worse.  ..." 


NOTICE     OP     HEARINGS     ON     THE 
SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  for  the  In- 
formation of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  other  interested  persons,  I  announce 
that  hearings  have  been  scheduled  by 
the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
on  the  Organization  and  Operation  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration  for 
June  10,  11,  and  12.  The  hearings  will  be 
conducted  in  room  5302  of  the  New  Sen- 
ate Office  Building  at  10  a.m.  daily. 

The  Small  Business  Committee  will  be 
happy  to  hear  from  any  Member  of  the 
Senate  or  any  Interested  person  who 
wishes  to  make  any  observations  or  com- 
ments directed  at  the  operation  of  the 
SBA  particularly  and  the  American  small 
businessman  generally. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  EVER- 
GLADES NATIONAL  PARK 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  infor- 
mational hearings  on  the  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park  are  scheduled  for  Wednes- 
day, June  11,  before  the  Full  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  The 
hearing  will  begin  at  10  a  m.  in  room  3110 
of  the  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

The  June  11  hearing  is  a  continuation 
of  a  hearing  held  on  June  3.  At  the  pre- 
vious hearing,  the  committee  heard  wit- 
nesses from  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  State  of  Florida.  Testimony  from 
public  witnesses  and  representatives  of 
conservation  organizations  will  be  taken 
at  the  Jime  11  hearing. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
EDUCATTON  BILLS 

Mr.  PEIL.  Mr.  President.  I  announce 
that  the  Subrommittee  on  Education  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare intends  to  start  Its  hearings  on  the 
1989  amendments  to  the  Elementary  and 
Secondarj-  Education  Act  and  related 
bills  on  June  11.  It  is  expected  that  our 
first  witne.'^s  will  be  Sscretai-y  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare.  Hon.  Robert  H.  Pinch,  accom- 
panied by  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion. James  E.  Allen. 

All  persons  who  wish  to  appear  before 
the  subcommittee,  or  'vho  wish  to  file 
statements  for  inclusion  in  the  record, 
should  c^ntect  Stephen  J.  Wexler.  Coun- 
sel Education  Subcommittee,  room  4228, 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington. 
D.C..  telephone  225-7666. 
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THE  LIFE  AND  SPIRIT  OP  ROBERT  P. 

KENNEDY 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  1  year 
after  his  death  we  should  pause  to  re- 
member our  late  colleague,  Robert  P. 
Kennedy. 

Old  men  are  remembered  for  the 
things  they  have  done;  young  men  are 
usually  remembered  for  the  things  they 
might  have  done.  Robert  F.  Kennedy  will 
be  remembered  for  both. 

Yet,  perhaps  it  is  those  things  he  left 
undone,  because  of  his  untimely  death, 
which  win  be  his  greatest  legacy.  A  year 
has  dulled  the  shock  and  sorrow  at  his 
death,  but  has  not  lessened  the  challenge 
of  his  dreams,  his  ideas,  his  goals  for  this 
country. 

These  live  because  they  were  for  the 
people  of  his  country.  He  had  the  unique 
capacity  to  lend  people  hope  who  had 
given  up,  to  give  people  direction  who  had 
no  destination,  to  make  people  care  who 
were  unconcerned. 

These  countless  Americans  are  a  living 
memorial  to  the  life  and  spirit  of  Robert 
P.  Kennedy.  The  commitment  and  dedi- 
cation he  passed  to  them  may  prove  to  be 
the  greatest  contribution  he  has  made 
to  his  country. 


CAMPUS  VIOLENCE  AND 
DISORDERS  MUST  STOP 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  on  Sun- 
day, June  1,  I  made  an  appearance  on 
WHNB-TV  In  Hartford,  Conn.,  concern- 
ing the  violence  and  disorders  on  the 
Nation's  college  and  university  campuses. 

Of  nearly  7  million  college  students  in 
this  country,  only  about  2  percent  or 
roughly  140.000  are  regarded  by  school 
authorities  to  be  In  the  activist  revolu- 
tionary category 

This  tiny  core  of  power-motivated  de- 
stroyers behave  like  criminals.  They  re- 
sort to  force  against  criticism.  They  use 
and  abuse  constitutionality  to  protect 
their  lUegaUty. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  for  coddling 
criminals,  masked  as  students,  is  over. 
Tolerance  by  many  well-intentioned  col- 
lege officials  and  laymen,  motivated  by 
their  concept  of  liberalism,  has  eroded. 

Look  what  It  has  produced.  A  young 
vandal  is  as  guilty  as  an  old  one.  There 
are  laws  to  protect  society  from  them. 
Let  them  be  applied. 

Dissent,  yes.  Disorder,  no. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rxcord  at  this  point  the 
text  of  my  remarks,  and  an  editorial  on 
this  subject  that  appeared  In  the  Farm- 
Ington  Valley  Herald  on  Thursday,  May 
29,  1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Remabks  or   Senator   Thomas  J.  Dooo  on 

WHNB-TV,  "Washington  Report,"  Jxtni  1, 

1969 

A  disturbing  school  year,  riddled  with 
planned  disruption  and  nasty  noise,  Is  com- 
ing to  an  end. 

But  It  Is  by  no  means  the  end  of  up- 
heavals on  college  campuses  across  the  coun- 
try and  here  In  our  own  state. 

Self-styled  revolutionaries  and  arrogant 
activists,  lusting  tor  power  through  ugly, 
totalitarian  means,  threaten  to  turn  aca- 
demic communities  upside-down  with  tbelr 
own  version  of  a  long,  hot  summer. 


They  boast  that  they  are  preparing  for 
bigger,  uglier  scenes  and  turmoil  In  the 
forthcoming  autumn  semester.  This  we  can- 
not permit.  Nor  can  we  tolerate  contrived 
destruction  by  a  violent  minority  to  dislo- 
cate the  future  of  this  nation. 

For  It  iB  our  schools  of  higher  education 
that  provide  the  llfestream  and  the  sinews 
of  the  I7nlted  States. 

Stlflng  the  flow  of  brainpower  through 
an  evolutionaTy  process  Is  like  strangling 
someone  to  death. 

The  time,  late  as  it  Is,  has  arrived  to  see 
what  Is  happening,  what  can  be  done  and 
how  we  must  recognize  what  the  stakes  are 
for  all  of  us. 

There  are  nearly  7  million  students  at  col- 
leges throughout  the  United  States.  Of  this 
vast  and  growing  number,  only  two  i>er  cent 
are  regarded  by  academicians  and  school 
authorities  to  be  in  the  activist  revolution- 
ary category. 

Just  think  of  It.  Two  per  cent;  maybe  In 
roimd  flgiires,  140,000  of  7  million.  Yet  they 
have,  by  organized  disruption,  threats  to 
the  vast  majority  of  students  and  Indeed, 
phjrsical  violence.  created  combustible 
conditions. 

In  the  newspapers,  on  radio  and  television, 
we  read,  hear  and  see  all  the  clamor  caused 
by   these  self-proclaimed   destroyers. 

Rarely,  If  at  all,  do  we  hear  from  and 
about  the  many  millions  of  students  who 
I  call  the  "Invisible  Youth."  Quite  a  few 
of  them  want  change,  too. 

They  ask  for  It  In  reasoned,  non-violent 
terms. 

They  do  not  wreck  buildings,  manhandle 
professors,  and  loot  school  records.  So,  they 
are  largely  ignored.  Hard  and  dedicated  work 
Is  imdramatlc. 

The  violence  of  conflict  and  disruption 
commands  a  spotlight.  It  Is  the  nature  of 
melodrama  that  keeps  an  audience  on  the 
edge  of  Its  seat,  breathlessly  hanging  on  the 
outcome. 

Just  as  crime,  in  all  its  sordid  aspects, 
attracts  spectacular  notoriety,  so  do  the 
self -proclaimed  destroyers  bent  on  smashing 
and  crushing  all  o\ir  Institutions  of  higher 
learning. 

Let  us  be  blunt.  The  tiny  core  of  power- 
motivated  destroyers  behave  like  criminals. 
They  resort  to  force  against  criticism.  They 
use  and  abuse  constitutionality  to  protect 
their  Illegality. 

For  years  I  have  dealt  with  the  problems 
of  JuvenUe  delinquency.  I  also  have  been 
absorbed  with  the  delicate  problems  of  gun 
control. 

Marauding  bands  that  close  down  classes 
and  create  tumult  on  the  campus  are  Juvenile 
delinquents,  many  of  whom  resort  to 
weapons  to  show  they  mean  grim  business  to 
achieve  their  objectives  by  hook  or  crook. 

Two  principal  elements  lead  these  same 
belf-Etyled  revoiutlonariee.  One  is  the  nearly 
all-white  so-called  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society.  They  are  hardly  students  since  at- 
tending class  has  become  abhorrent  to  them. 
And  they  oppose  democracy  violently.  You 
are  the  enemy  and  should  be  eliminated  If 
you  disagree  or  criticize.  Students  for  a  Dem- 
ocratic Society,  Indeed! 

Then  there  are  the  so-called  Black  Mili- 
tants. They  demand  studies  for  blacks  that 
lead  to  segregation.  Separation  from  whites, 
total  isolation.  Is  their  goal.  And  they  do  not 
shrink  from  violence  or  armed  threat  to 
achieve  what  they  say  they  want. 

The  Federal  Government  does  not  cherish 
the  Idea  of  going  In  where  campus  violence 
Is  committed  to  Impose  law  and  order.  C3ol- 
leges,  traditionally,  have  been  determined 
to  maintain  their  own  tranquility. 

They  should.  If  they  co»ild.  The  time  for 
coddling  criminals,  masked  as  students,  how- 
ever. Is  over.  Tolerance  by  many  well-inten- 
tioned academicians  and  laymen  motivated 
by  their  concept  of  liberalism  has  eroded. 
Look  what  it  has  produced  I A  young  vandal 


Is  as  guilty  as  an  old  one.  There  are  laws  to 
protect  society  from  them.  Let  them  be  ap- 
plied. Dissent,  yes.  Disorder,  no  I 

IFrom  the  Slmsbury  (Conn.)  Parmlngton 
Valley  Herald,  May  29,  1969 1 
A  Fresh  Breath  or  Am 
With  the  noise,  the  furore  and  the  con- 
frontations making  the  news  from  the  na- 
tion's college  campuses,  the  record  of  Central 
Connecticut  State  College's  new  President  in 
handling  campus  disorders  is  like  a  breath 
of  fresh  air.  F.  Don  James,  in  his  flrSt  year 
as  President,  has  faced  his  share  of  prdblems, 
and  while  they  do  not  appear  to  be  of  the 
magnitude  or  intensity  of  other  campus  dis- 
orders, they  have  been  as  potentially  dan- 
gerous as  any.  And  the  particularly  perti- 
nent fact  of  the  matter  is  that  his  handling 
of  a  succession  of  situations  has  minimized 
the  disruptions,  and  is  testimonial  in  Itself 
to  his  wisdom. 

It  Is  somewhat  of  a  surprise,  therefore,  to 
read  an  attack  on  him  In  the  daily  press.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  newspaper  account 
was  based  on  a  single  Instance  out  of  a  suc- 
cession. The  criticism  came  as  an  aftermath 
of  a  threatened  demonstration  against  the 
decision  not  to  rehire  a  professor  In  the 
Department  of  Education,  and  the  reports 
that  students  "proposed  a  referendum  on 
using  student  funds  to  hire  Mr.  Mulcahy 
back." 

President  James  made  his  position  explicit; 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Department 
Head  and  the  Dean,  his  decision  was  not  to 
appoint  him  to  the  position  open  In  the  De- 
partment  next   year.   Presumably,   his  deci- 
sion was  supported  by  the  Trustees.  When 
the  students  suggested  using  student  funds  i] 
and   making   the   professor   an   employee   of  ^ 
the  students.  James  refrained  from  rejecting  i 
their  proposal  out  of  hand,  suggesting  that 
"we  would  look  Into  It,"  asking  quietly  for 
an  opinion  from  the  Attorney  General  as  to 
its  legality.  He  did  not  back  from  his  orig- 
inal position  that  the  authority  for  making 
Administrative  decisions  lies  with   the  Ad- 
ministration, but  he  did  make  It  clear,  as 
he  has  done  right  along,  that  he  would  listen 
to  student  complaints,  judge  ihem  with  wis- 
dom, and  correct  Justifiable  complaints. 

In  this  instance,  his  willingness  to  "look 
Into  It"  was  Interpreted  by  some  as  complete 
agreement  or  "backing  away  from  their  posi- 
tion," and  reported  as  such,  when  it  was  a 
matter  of  'not  shouting,  but  listening.' 

We  think  Dr.  F.  Don  James,  deserves  a  lot 
of  credit,  lor  he  is  one  college  president  who 
is  unafraid  to  draw  the  line  between  legiti- 
mate protest  or  complaint,  and  violation  of 
the  rights  of  others  (as  he  h.»s  done  repeat- 
edly) .  and  even  more  unafraid  to  participate 
In  meaningful  discussions  of  the  issues  and 
problems  that  concern  students.  When  they 
are  off-base,  he  Is  wining  and  patient  enough 
to  {X>lnt  out  their  error  and  when  they  are 
on-target,  he  Is  willing  to  effect  "corrective 
change    (as  he  has  done  repeatedly). 

As  such,  he  has  set  an  uncommonly  fair 
(and  successful)  example  for  others  to  fol- 
low. Congratulations,  President  James.  We 
are  proud  of  you,  not  only  In  your  position, 
but  also  as  a  Valley  resident. 


PROFESSOR  BRZEZmSKIS 
WARNING 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  Prof. 
Zblgnlew  Brzezlnski  is  widely  recognized 
as  one  of  this  country's  foremost  schol- 
ars of  Soviet  afifairs.  To  his  scholarship, 
he  also  brings  an  impressive  personal 
experience  in  the  practical  conduct  of 
foreign  policy,  which  he  acquired  a^  a 
foreign  policy  adviser  to  President  John- 
son. 

Recently  Professor  Brzezlnski  wrote 
an  article  captioned  "Peace  and  Power" 
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for  the  British  monthly,  Encotmter.  I 
want  to  call  this  article  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues,  first,  because  Elncount- 
er  has  a  very  limited  readership  In  this 
country,  and.  second,  because  I  consider 
the  article  a  worlt  of  outstanding  quality. 
There  are  some  points  on  which  my 
own  assessment  differs  somewhat  from 
Professor  Brzezlnskls.  But  on  the  whole, 
I  consider  "Peace  and  Power"  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  articles  I  have  come 
across  dealing  with  political  probabilities 
and  dangers  over  the  coming  years. 

It  is  not  a  very  cheerful  article.  Essen- 
tlaUy.  It  is  a  warning  that  we  are  enter- 
ing Into  a  period  of  grave  crises  and  dif- 
ficulties. And  this  warning  carries  all  the 
more  weight  because  It  comes  from  a  man 
who  has  earned  a  reputation  for  moder- 
ation as  well  as  scholarship. 

These  are  some  of  the  essential  points 
that  Professor  Brzezinsici  makes  in  his 
article: 

First.  Instead  of  detente  after  the  Viet- 
nam war.  there  will  probably  be  intensl- 
fled  competition. 

-  Seaead.  The  Soviets  have  probably 
■chlevwl  or  are  at  the  point  of  achiev- 
ing strategic  parity. 

Third.  Until  now  we  have  been  able, 
with  our  overwhelming  nuclear  superior- 
ity, to  enforce  deterrence.  But  deterrence 
may  not  work  as  well  in  a  world  where 
the  Soviets  have  nuclear  parity. 

Fourth.  In  every  previous  crisis  we 
have  been  fortified  by  the  knowledge  of 
our  own  superiority.  We  have  never  yet 
had  to  face  a  crisis  with  the  Soviet 
Union  In  the  setting  of  parity. 

Fifth.  Greater  Soviet  capacity  to  be- 
come involved  in  the  world's  trouble 
spots  will  in  all  probability  stimulate 
greater  temptations  to  become  so  In- 
volved. 

Sixth.  A  domestic  crisis  in  America, 
and  especially  a  panicky  disengagement 
from  world  affairs  because  of  fn«tra- 
tions  caused  by  the  Vietnam  war.  would 
have  a  catastrophic  effect  on  world  sta- 
bUity. 

Seventh.  Although  the  chances  for 
arms  control  are  not  very  bright,  we  must 
continue  to  seek  agreements. 

Eighth.  We  must  try  to  persuade  the 
Soviet  Union  "of  the  futility  of  its  strat- 
egy of  conflict  in  international  politics." 
and  we  must  hold  up  the  goal  of  a  com- 
mimlty  of  developed  nations,  embracing 
the  Atlantic  states,  the  Soviet  Union, 
Japan  and  other  nations. 

Ninth.  Until  such  time  as  workable 
arms  control  arrangements  are  agreed 
upon,  it  will  remain  necessary  for  the 
United  States  to  seek  to  maintain  a  qual- 
itative advantage  In  deliverable  weapons, 
and  to  develop  new  weapons  systems  so 
that  Soviet  leaders  may  not  become 
tempted  to  take  calculated  gambles. 

Tenth.  In  seeking  to  Induce  Soviet  co- 
operation, there  must  be  a  strict  insist- 
ence on  reciprocity. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  full  text  of  Professor 
Brzezinski's  article.  "Peace  and  Power.* 
It  is  a  long  article  but  I  earnestly  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  find  the  time  to 
read  It. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcorb, 
as  follows: 
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PTACX  a  WD  P0WK« 

(By  Zblgnlew  Brzralnakl) 
(Nairn. — Profanor  Braezlnskl  baa  recently 
returned  to  ColumbU  anlveralty  after  a 
period  In  WaeiUngton  u  a  Foreign  Policy 
adviser.  In  thU  article  he  looks  towards  the 
1970b  and  analyses  the  problems  that  sur- 
round the  construction  of  a  system  of  Inter- 
national co-operation  and  a  community  of 
the  developed  nations,  East  and  West.) 

Power  tempts — not  only  serves — policy.  In 
the  coming  decade,  the  power  of  the  two 
super -states  will  begin  to  overlap  globally 
ar.d.  because  of  thU.  the  competition  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
could  become  more  Intense  and  less  stable, 
especially  as  conditions  In  some  areas  come 
to  offer  Inviting  targeta  for  big-power  In- 
volvement. Both  powers  may  then  be  drawn 
Into  hostile  confrontations,  even  though 
they  may  not  actually  desire  them.  The  ter- 
mination of  the  Vietnam  war.  far  from  ush- 
ering In  a  new  era  of  tUtente  between  Wash- 
ington and  Moacow.  might  be  followed  by  a 
more  complicated  phase  In  International  pol- 
itics, unless  thought  Is  now  given  how  to 
construct  a  new  framework  for  peace  In  the 
19708. 

The  nature  and  Implications  of  the  new 
phase  are  more  readily  perceived  If  ap- 
proached from  a  historical  perspective.  The 
last  few  years  have  seen  a  striking  change  In 
the  respective  attitudes  of  the  two  powers  to- 
wards each  other.  The  United  States  has 
come  to  stress  the  theme  of  'peaceful  en- 
gagement" and.  by  and  large,  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  no  longer  portrayed  as  the  princi- 
pal threat  or  enemy.  The  Soviet  Union,  on 
the  other  hand  (particularly  since  the  fall 
of  Khrushchev) .  appears  to  be  adopting  to- 
wards the  United  States  a  stance  reminiscent 
of  John  Poster  Dulles'  towards  Moscow: 
moral  condemnation  is  combined  with  em- 
phasis on  'containment'  of  Washington's  al- 
legedly unbridled  ambitions. 

The  change  in  official  American  attitudes 
was  InltUted  In  the  last  days  of  the  Elsen- 
hower Administration  by  both  J  P  Dulles 
and  Christian  Herter.  To  the  established  no- 
tion of  containment,  the  theme  of  collabora- 
tion was  Added.  This  additional  element  was 
given  high  priority  by  the  Kennedy  Admin- 
istration, especially  afier  the  Cuban  con- 
frontation of  1362.  The  American  University 
speech,  with  its  stress  on  the  need  for  'a 
new  start.'  was  clearly  designed  to  commu- 
nicate to  Moscow  the  new  American  interpre- 
tation of  the  relationship.  President  Johnson 
continued  along  the  same  path  and  on  7  Oc- 
tober I96fl,  despite  the  growing  acrimony 
between  Washington  and  Moscow  over  Viet- 
nam, appealed  for  broad  East-West  recon- 
ciliation. In  so  doing,  he  revised  substan- 
tially some  key  U.S.  concept-s:  he  stressed  that 
Europe's  reunification  would  have  to  pre- 
cede that  of  Germany  and  he  called  for 
closer  relations  with  both  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Eastern  Ernop*.  implicitly  moving  away 
from  the  tactic  of  separating  the  East  Euro- 
peans from  Moscow. 

tJnderlylng  the  emerging  American  posture 
was  not  only  a  slmpUsUc  yearning  for  US- 
Sovlet  aocommodaUon.  It  reflected  increasing 
concern  that  Moscow  must  be  'educated'  Into 
sharing  a  sense  of  nuclear  responsibility  In  a 
world  possessing  Increasingly  numerous  and 
devastating  nuclear  weapons.  Thus  the 
United  States  continued  to  seek  to  expand  Its 
tenuous  links  with  Moscow,  ex  en  as  the  war 
m  Vietnam  intensified;  It  continued  to  exer- 
cise restraint  in  language,  even  in  the  face  of 
Increasingly  violent  antl-Amerlcan  abuse 
from  Moscow,  much  of  it  personally  directed 
at  the  President,  abuse  without  parallel  since 
the  early  1950s;  It  continued  to  exonerate  the 
Soviet  Union  of  any  desire  to  prolong  the 
Vietnamese  war.  even  though  Soviet  arms 
shipments  were  Increasingly  designed  to  as- 
sist the  waging  of  the  war  In  the  South  and 
not  merely  to  defend  the  North;   It  avoided 


•zploltlng  the  Soviet  Invasion  of  CaechosI&. 
vakla  to  fan  antl-Sovlet  senttmenta:  It  con- 
tinued lU  policy  of  cautiously  calibrating  m 
defense  programmes,  leet  they  precipitate 
excessive  Soviet  concern. 

Perhaps,  more  generaUy.  the  break-up  of 
the  Stalinist  monolith  and  the  Slno-Sovlet 
dispute  encouraged  Amenoan  hopes  of  a 
major  evolution  In  the  Soviet  outlook,  and 
the  US  posture  was  clearly  designed  to  en- 
courage such  evolution.  Previous  fears,  tem- 
pered by  a  sense  of  nuclear  security,  thus 
gave  way  to  hopes,  only  occasionally  clouded 
by  Soviet  rocket-rattling. 

If  the  cliange  of  American  attitude  can  be 
traced — In  a  relaUvely  steady  line — over  a 
period  extending  oloee  to  a  decade,  Soviet 
posture  towards  the  United  States  has  zig- 
zagged more  pragmatically.  In  some  ways,  ths 
removal  of  Khrushchev  In  the  fall  of  1964 
can  be  considered  the  most  significant  recent 
turning  point  Though  in  the  preceding  yean 
Khrushchev's  policy  had  been  far  from  con- 
sistent. It  appeared  to  put  a  priority  empha- 
sis on  the  American-Soviet  relationship.  Hav- 
ing learned  at  some  risk  during  the  Cuban 
missile  crises  that  there  was  no  short  cut  in 
the  long  road  to  replacing  the  USA  as  the 
preponderant  world  power,  Klirushchev  was 
apparently  willing  to  settle  down  to  a  longer 
period  of  US-Sovlet  quiescence  or  even  ac- 
commodation, at  least  until  Soviet  arms  de- 
velopment had  erased  the  Imbalance  revealed 
in  1902. 

In  the  pursuit  of  the  Soviet-American 
priority  be  was  even  willing  to  sacrifice  his 
relations  with  the  more  militant  Communist 
states  On  the  eve  of  his  fall  Khrushchev  was 
obvlotisly  preparing  the  ground  for  a  final 
split  with  Chin*,  and  a  few  months  earlier 
he  almost  literally  disowned  the  North  Viet- 
namese, after  they  had  had  their  first  taste 
of  US  aerial  bombardment. 

The  new  Soviet  leaders — as  revealed  by 
their  speeches  and  actions — came  to  power 
with  a  rather  different  set  of  priorities. 
Though  concerned  with  keeping  American- 
Soviet  relations  on  an  even  keel  (and  they 
made  a  major  effort  to  communicate  that 
Intent  to  Washington),  they  were  more  pre- 
occupied with  repairing  International  Com- 
munUt  unity  and  with  shoring  up  the  do- 
meatlc  authority  of  the  rtOlng  Communist 
bxireaucracy.  Themselves  middle-aged  bu- 
reaucrats of  StaUnlst  vintage  (most  of  them 
obtained  their  first  major  promotions  during 
the  painful  days  of  the  'Great  Purge"),  they 
were  Inclined  to  cultivate  the  more  radical 
parties  of  North  Vietnam  and  North  Korea; 
they  were  disinclined  to  push  the  Chinese 
Into  a  final  split;  and  they  saw  in  the  restora- 
tion of  some  Ideological  unity  direct  Impli- 
cations for  political  stability  at  home. 

These  priorities  Interacted  with  actual  de- 
velopments, and  In  the  course  of  the  next 
two  years  the  new  Soviet  attitude  toward 
Washington  crystallized.  First  of  all.  It  con- 
tinued to  rest  on  an  Intelligent  recognition 
of  the  Soviet  stake  In  mxalntalnlng  a  working 
relationship  with  Washington.  It  Is  note- 
worthy that,  despite  the  Vietnamese  war. 
more  US-Sovlet  agreements  were  successfully 
negotiated  during  this  time  than  during  the 
preceding  decade.  It  should  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  these  were  primarily  treaties  de- 
signed to  enhance  specific  bilateral  Intereett, 
or  common  negative  ones  (such  as  the  Non- 
ProUferatlon  Treaty),  without  any  broad 
accommodation  on  the  more  conflicting 
Issues — the  arms  race.  Berlin,  etc.  At  the 
same  time  the  new  Soviet  leaders,  convinced 
that  the  United  States  was  about  to  move 
out  of  Vietnam,  energetically  strove  to  es- 
tablish Soviet  presence  In  Hanoi.  Evidently 
they  hoped  to  help  shape  a  settlement  that 
would  formalize  the  American  setback,  and 
thus  permit  Moscow  to  obtain  some  'revolu- 
tionary credit',  without  Jeopardizing  Its  rela- 
tionship with  Washington.  In  a  way,  Moscow 
hoped  to  'have  Its  cake  and  eat  it  too',  much 
as  Washington  hoped  to  continue  "improving 
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raimtlons  with  Moscow'  while  bombing  a 
Oommunlst  state. 

There  also  matured  in  the  Kremlin  a  strong 
conviction  that  the  United  States,  particu- 
larly under  President  Johnson's  stewardship, 
was  pursuing  an  Increasingly  assertive  policy, 
based  on  Its  recently  acqxilred  long  range 
air-  and  sea-lift  capabilities.  The  new  Soviet 
leader*  were  accordingly  Inclined  to  dUmnlM 
initiatives  such  as  President  Johnson's  speech 
of  7  October  1906,  as  deceptive  'window  dress- 
ing' for  more  belligerently  antl -Communist 
policy.  That  was  the  official  Interpretation 
shared  by  Moscow  with  Its  East  European 
allies,  some  of  whom  had  been  tempted  to 
respond  more  positively  to  the  American  plea 
for  East- West  reconciliation. 

It  would  appear  that  by  1967  the  Soviet 
leaders  reached  the  conclusion  (which  they 
then  shared  with  many  foreign  Communist 
leaders)  that  the  Communist  forces  were 
faced  with  a  new  Imperialist  offensive,  led 
by  the  United  States.  The  Soviet  leaders  ar- 
gued— as  Brezhnev  did  during  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  celebration,  or  Suslov  to  the 
International  Communist  meeting  In  Buda- 
pest in  March  1968 — that  events  such  as  the 
killing  of  Lumumba,  the  fall  of  Ooulart,  the 
denigration  of  Sukarno,  the  Dominican  inter- 
vention, the  Greek  coup,  and  even  the  Israeli 
surprise  attack  on  Rg3i}t,  were  all  part  of  a 
very  deliberate  USA-engineered  political  of- 
fensive. Symptomatlcally,  these  views  were 
repeated  by  Tito  after  talks  with  Moscow. 
They  were  also  systematically  developed  in 
the  theoretical  organ  of  the  Italian  Com- 
munist party  (Rinasciata,  4  August  1967), 
which  asserted: 

"For  the  policy  of  the  status  quo  and  the 
attempts  to  divide  the  world  into  zones  of 
Influence  between  the  two  super-powers,  US 
Imperialism  is  gradually  substituting  a  re- 
vised and  corrected  re-edltlon  of  the  old 
policy  of  roll  back,  giving  birth,  within  the 
framework  of  nuclear  coexistence  with  the 
USSR  (caused  by  reasons  of  force  majeure), 
to  a  series  of  local  Interventions  (economical, 
political,  military)  designed  to  modify  the 
world  equilibrium  by  means  of  setting  up 
reactionary  regimes,  or  by  support  given  to 
them,  and  liquidation  of  the  progressive 
forces  and  movements  In  individual  coun- 
tries." 

The  Soviet  ooncsrn  was  exacerbated  by  the 
realization  that  effective  'containment'  of  the 
USA  was  not  possible  through  reliance  purely 
on  the  apocalyptic  power  of  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary establishment.  The  Soviet  leaders  recog- 
nized that  the  United  States,  having  devel- 
oped Its  longrrange  conventional  capabilities, 
had  ceased  to  be  an  apocalyptic  nuclear  power 
and  was  In  effect  a  global  power.  The  Khrush- 
chevlan  reliance  on  rocket  threats  (much 
like  Dullee'  'massive  retaliation')  was  too 
awesome  to  be  credible  in  situations  requir- 
ing moderate  but  effective  military  pressure. 
Hostility,  frustration  and  concern  were  thus 
Important  ingredients  of  the  new  analysis, 
and  they  reinforced  Ideological  biases  that 
shaped  the  over-all  Soviet  perspective  on 
world  affairs. 

These  considerations  provided  the  general 
framework  within  which  the  Soviet  leaders 
reacted  to  specific  dilemmas.  Thus.  In  respect 
to  China,  the  new  Soviet  leaders  showed  a 
special  concern  over  the  possibility  of  Ameri- 
can-Chinese collusion.  Russian  concern  over 
such  a  "new  encirclement"  Is  historically 
understandable,  but  the  new  Soviet  leaders, 
precisely  because  they  were  less  Inclined  to 
split  with  China  and  less  concerned  with  Im- 
proving US-Sovlet  relations,  were  more  prone 
than  Khrushchev  to  fear  US-Chinese  col- 
laboration. During  the  last  three  years,  Soviet 
diplomats  In  the  United  States  have  made 
repeated  probes  to  establish  If  any  serious 
thought  was  being  given  in  official  circles  to 
such  collaboration.  By  the  same  token,  they 
must  have  been  reassured  by  several  very 
high-level  US  statements  which  appeared  to 
go  out  of  their  way  to  present  Ch^ia  as  "the 
number-one  threat  to  peace."  IImm  atata- 


ments  also  had  the  effect  of  encouraging  the 
Soviet  leaders  to  be  patient  In  their  relations 
with  Peking — In  the  hope  that  they  might  be 
repaired  after  Mao's  death. 

With  the  passage  of  time,  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam became  Increasingly  the  central  Issue  In 
Soviet-American  relations.  At  first  the  Soviet 
concern  was  that  the  United  States  should 
not  escalate  the  war  too  rapidly,  thereby 
posing  for  Moscow  some  difficult  dilemmas. 
The  US  did  not  do  so,  and  the  Kremlin  was 
doubtless  reassured  by  the  highly  measured 
pattern  of  US  escalation  (wlilch  also  inured 
the  North  Vietnamese  to  Its  consequences). 
So  reassured,  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
cerned with  Improving  Its  relations  with  the 
more  radical  parties,  the  Soviet  Union  gradu- 
ally increased  Its  own  Involvement,  becoming 
m  time  the  key  factor  In  supplying  the  actual 
war  effort  In  the  South. 

Soviet  commitment  grew  parallel  to  the 
Soviet  reassessment  of  the  war's  International 
Implications.  The  Kremlin's  initial  concern — 
perhaps  It  was  even  an  ambivalence — gradu- 
ally gave  way  to  a  growing  appreciation  of 
the  relative  political  benefits  of  the  war  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  of  Its  political  cost 
to  the  US.  By  1967,  the  Soviet  leaders  must 
have  concluded  that  the  war  was  straining 
bonds  of  amity  between  the  United  States 
and  Western  Europe;  that  it  was  paralysing 
any  progress  in  the  policy  of  "i>eaceful  en- 
gagement" on  the  East-West  front  and  mak- 
ing it  easier  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  main- 
tain its  position  in  Eastern  Europe;  that  It 
was  Intensifying  domestic  and  financial 
strains  In  the  United  States:  that  it  was 
consuming  roughly  the  equivalent  of  the 
annual  US  GNP  growth  advantage  over  the 
Soviet  Union;  and  that  It  was  diverting  Chi- 
nese hostility  away  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

To  be  sure,  the  Soviet  leaders  were  doubt- 
less aware  that  the  war  Involved  some  liabil- 
ities for  them  as  well.  It  was  embarrassing  to 
see  a  Communist  state  bombed  day  after 
day,  without  an  effective  Soviet  response.  US 
military  were  obtaining  the  needed  experi- 
ence and  testing.  The  war  did  cost  the  Soviet 
Union  economically,  and  it  certainly  reduced 
the  chances  of  Increased  East-West  trade. 
But  on  balance,  unless  a  direct  US  defeat 
could  be  attained,  a  continuation  of  the  war 
seemed  preferable  to  an  American  victory. 
It  may  be  safe  to  assume  that  the  Soviet 
leaders,  as  realists,  knew  that  a  true  com- 
promise solution  was  about  as  feasible  as  in 
the  Spain  of  1938.  and  that  at  the  present 
time  It  could  only  be  a  thinly  transparent 
mask  for  one  side's  victory  and  the  other's 
defeat. 

Soviet  strategy  was  hence  primarily  con- 
cerned with  limiting  the  risks  of  the  war 
while  politically  exploiting  its  continuation — 
a  point  which  so  far  among  statesmen  only 
U  Thant  came  close  to  making  in  his  Feb- 
ruary 1968  declaration  and  Lord  Avon  in  his 
March  1968  Cornell  speech.  Naturally,  the 
Kremlin  could  not  stop  Hanoi  from  deciding 
on  peace  and  It  would  certainly  be  willing  to 
serve  as  the  diplomatic  midwife  for  a  settle- 
ment favourable  to  Hanoi.  But  short  of  that, 
the  major  thrust  of  Soviet  diplomacy  in  the 
last  two  years  has  been  to  contain  the  risks 
of  the  war  while  exploiting  It  politically 
against  the  United  States.  (It  Is  noteworthy 
that  the  occasional  and  short-lived  biirsts  of 
Soviet  interest  in  promoting  negotiation 
have  generally  corresponded  to  times  of 
heightened  expectations  of  US  escalation.) 
These  considerations  should  temper  any  ex- 
cessive optimism  concerning  the  likely  Soviet 
role  In  the  peace  negotiations  initiated  in 
late  March  1968  by  President  Johnson. 

The  official  US  posture  made  It  easier  for 
the  Soviet  Union  to  maintain  this  attitude. 
On  the  one  hand,  some  American  spokesmen 
talked  of  Vietnam  as  a  "global  crucible' — 
hence  involving  Soviet  Interests  as  well — 
while  simultaneously  exonerating  the  Soviet 
Union  for  the  war's  continuation  and  re- 
assuring it  about  the  risks  Involved.  The 
result  waa  that  the  Soviets  gradually  became 


more  deeply  Involved  without  having  to 
pause  and  weigh  the  consequences  of  trans- 
forming a  purely  regional  problem  into  a 
direct  US-Sovlet  confrontation. 

Elsewhere  in  the  world,  one  discerns  In 
the  Soviet  behaviour  (rather  In  contrast  to 
Khrtishchev's)  the  absence  of  a  grand  pat- 
tern, though  a  quick  willingness  to  exploit 
specific  opportunities.  Soviet  policy  In  Europe 
thus  seems  In  abeyance.  The  Soviet  leaders 
apparently  have  not  decided  whether  to  re- 
verse their  standing  hostility  towards  Bonn 
and  to  seek  to  capitalize  on  growing  West 
German  frustrations.  A  policy  of  accommo- 
dation could  contain  some  grave  risks  for  the 
Soviet  position  In  Eastern  Etirope.  It  appears 
that  a  majority  in  the  Soviet  leadership 
counselled  a  conservative  posture,  pointing 
to  "growing  German  Influence'  in  Rumania 
and  Czechoslovakia,  and  warning  that  an 
about-face  on  Bonn  could  have  grave  reper- 
cussions m  Warsaw  and  East  Berlin.  The 
Soviet  ambivalence  and  conservatism  have 
been  classically  shown  in  the  Czechoslovak 
case.  Fearful  of  democratization,  the  Soviets 
acted — but  their  military  operation  was  not 
matched  by  a  clear-cut  political  conception. 
In  Latin  America,  current  Soviet  policy 
bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  American 
policy  In  Eastern  Europe:  a  region  where 
one  must  tread  lightly,  speak  softly,  carry- 
ing not  a  'big  stick'  but  only  gifts.  Hungary 
In  1956  and  the  Dominican  Republic  In  1965 
both  reasserted  for  each  major  power  the 
principle  of  'geographic  fatalism' — excessive 
change  In  an  area  Immediately  contiguous 
to  the  respective  major  power  provokes  an 
overwhelming  response.  Hence  one  must  rely 
on  courting  the  established  Elites,  count  on 
gradual  change  and  avoid  encouraging  rev- 
olutions, while  developing  closer  economic 
and  cultural  links  with  the  ruling  circles. 
Pursuit  of  this  policy  chilled  Soviet  relations 
with  Pldel  Castro  in  a  manner  very  much 
like  the  frost  which  Kennedy's  Eastern  pol- 
icy caused  in  his  relations  with  Konrad 
Adenauer. 

Although  events  In  the  Middle  E^t  in 
June  1967  Initially  represented  a  major  set- 
back for  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Soviet  leaders 
exploited  both  American  and  Israeli  am- 
biguity concerning  the  specific  conditions 
of  an  eventual  settlement  and  managed  to 
maintain  their  links  with  the  ruling  govern- 
ments. This  has  permitted  Moscow  to  ad- 
vance both  the  traditional  Russian  interest 
in  establishing  a  direct  presence  In  the  Medi- 
terranean and  Its  Communist  stake  in  radi- 
calizing the  Arab  elites  and  masses.  It  may 
be  calculated  that  the  basic  Soviet  tactic  Is 
to  prevent  a  new  war,  which  could  only  lead 
to  another  Arab  defeat,  and  a  real  settle- 
ment, which  doubtless  would  require  active 
U.S.  diplomatic  participation. 

The  rest  of  Africa,  and  also  Asia,  with  the 
Important  exception  of  India,  seems  to  in- 
terest the  present  Soviet  leaders  less  than  it 
did  Khrushchev.  His  policy  of  undifferenti- 
ated political-economic  offensive  has  given 
way  to  a  much  more  selective  approach, 
concentrating  Soviet  resoiirces  on  only  a 
few  targets.  Apparently  the  conclvtslon  has 
been  reached  that  a  longlsh  process  of  evo- 
lution will  be  first  required  before  most  of 
the  new  states  become  "ideologically  ripe 
for  socialism".  The  abortive  revolutionary 
spasm  of  Indonesian  Communism  must  have 
been  thoroughly  examined  In  Moscow. 
Thougn  Soviet  military  assistance  program- 
mes are  still  extended,  and  they  do  enable 
the  Soviet  Union  to  exploit  such  conflicts 
as  that  in  Nigeria,  one  gets  a  sense  on  the 
whole  of  lesser  expectations  and  lowered  In- 
terest in  Third  World  problems. 

The  only  exception  is  India.  The  Soviet 
stake  in  Indian  stabiUty  is.  In  all  likeli- 
hood, a  function  of  Slno-Soviet  relations.  So- 
viet assistance  has  accordingly  grown,  and 
India  represents  perhaps  the  ony  major  re- 
gion in  the  world  where  tacit  U.S.-Soviet  co- 
operation to  enhance  both  political  stability 
and  economic  development  Is  actually  taking 
place. 
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FliuUly.  to  conclude  thl«  quick  OTwrvlew  of 
the  Soviet  posture  Jn  the  context  of  Soviet 
•saewment  of  U.S.-Sovlet  relatlona.  the  So- 
viet leaden  bave  made  the  flr«t  major  effort 
In  years  to  forge  anew  some  Communist 
unity  on  an  •antl-lmperlallat"  basis  The 
laat  such  effort  was  made  In  1987.  The  sub- 
•equent  IMO  International  Communlat  con- 
ference was  more  ambivalent  and  domi- 
nated by  the  Slno-Sovlet  dispute.  The  Buda- 
pest meeting  In  early  1988  was  keynoted  by 
antJ-U  S  theme*,  and  though  the  new  -antl- 
Imperlallat"  front  Is  sttll  more  verbal  than 
re*l.  It  would  be  an  error  to  dismiss  It  as 
involving  mere  semantics  Seen  In  a  larger 
framework,  U  represenu  yet  another  symp- 
tom of  the  current  Soviet  mood. 
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The  political  change  is  accompanied  by  a 
gradual  shift  in   the   American-Soviet  stra- 
tegic balance.  A  mere  six  years  ago  (i.e..  dur- 
ing  the   Cuban   missile   crisis   of    19«3)    the 
Soviet  Union  already  had  the  second-strike 
capacity  to  Inflict  on  the  USA  the  loss  of  sev- 
eral tens  of  millions  lives — but  at  the  cost  of 
lU  national  eilstence.  Today,  though  the  US 
still  possesses  the  capacity  to  Inflict  on  the 
Soviet  Union  the  ultimate  penalty  of  national 
extinction,    the    Soviet    Union    can    destroy 
-more,  than   a    hundred   million    Americans. 
J^UB.  J4}  effect,   parity   in   non-survlvablllty 
almost  exlsu  and.  as  Soviet  mlssUe  strength 
reaches  US  levels,  it  will  shortly  be  attained 
This  is  a  major  shift.  It  Is  misleading  to 
argue   that   the   potential    loss   half-a-dozen 
years  ago  of  twenty  or  thirty  million  Ameri- 
can Uvee  was  already  then  unacceptable  to 
the    United    States.    Naturally   so    from    the 
American  point  of  view,  and  from  a  moral 
standpoint  certainly  so    But,  locking  at  the 
American-Soviet    confrontation    from    Mos- 
cow, the  then  existing  asymmetry  did  ►lave  a 
crucial  political  import :  it  lent  some  credence 
to  US  threatt  and  It  Imposed  restralnu  on 
Soviet  bluffing.  The  Soviet  leaders  knew  that 
the  cost  of  miscalculation  was  still  qualita- 
tively different  from  the  Soviet  Union  than 
for   the   United   States.   The    United   States 
would  certainly  feel  most  concerned  If  the 
situation  was  reversed. 

The  deployment  of  Soviet  ICBMs  to  a  level 
matching  that  of  the  United  States,  the  in- 
troduction of  the  FOBS  (Fractional  Orbit 
Bombardment  System  i ,  the  poeslbllity  that 
aome  recent  Soviet  space  experiments  are  de- 
signed lo  develop  a  MOBS  (Multiple  Orbit 
Bombardment  System),  the  Soviet  Interest 
m  ABMs  and  civil  defence — and  the  e.\- 
pected  rapid  development  by  the  United 
States  of  MIRVs  ( Multlple-Indlvldually- 
Targeted-Re-entry  Vehicles),  the  Implace- 
ment  of  some  ABMs.  perhaps  the  develop- 
ment of  the  spectrum  bomb,  will  all  con- 
tribute to  an  increasingly  complex  posture, 
defiant  of  clear-cut  calculations  and  inimical 
to  psychologicaj  self-assurance.  Whether  this 
condition  will  lead  to  greater  mutual  re- 
straint or,  on  the  contrary,  prompt  more 
manoeuvre  ajid  bluffing  cannot  be  answered 
with  certainty,  but  there  may  be  some  reason 
for  entertaining  some  pessimism. 

The  emerging  American-Soviet  relationship 
involves  potentially  a  fateful  incompatibility 
between  the  emerging  balance  of  forces  and 
the  structure  of  the  IntemaUonal  system. 
During  the  last  twenty  years,  there  was  a 
harmony  of  soru.  Two  rather  homogeneous 
blocs  were  led  respectively  by  a  relaUvely 
statua  9uo-orlented  superior  nuclear  power 
and  by  an  tmu-atatua  quo-oriented  Inferior 
nuclear  power,  with  the  rest  of  the  world  by 
and  Urge  quiescent.  We  are  now  moving  into 
a  setting  in  which  the  two  blocs  are  begin- 
ning to  dissolve,  in  which  during  the  next 
decade  the  Inferior  and  essentially  apocalyp- 
tic nuclear  power  will  also  become  miUtarUy 
(though  not  yet  in  other  respecU)  a  global 
power,  and  in  which  the  Third  World  threat- 
ens to  dissolve  into  sporadic  violence  and 
International  anarchy. 
UntU  now  peace  was  safeguarded  through 


asymmetrical  deterrence.  US  self-restraint 
and  one-sided  deterrence  fwe  can  do  fiinda- 
mentally  more  damage  to  you  than  anything 
you  can  do  to  us")  Interacted  with  the  Soviet 
insUnct  of  self-preservauon  and  Moscow's 
deliberately  fostered  ambiguity  and  even  ex- 
aggeraUon  of  lU  own  power.  That  system 
worked  for  twenty  years  It  is  being  replaced 
by  a  novel  sUte  of  symmetrical  deterrence, 
in  which  US  Instinct  of  self-preservaUon  and 
raUonally  ( 'we  can  do  to  you  what  you  can 
do  to  us")  Interacts  with  the  Soviet  InsUnct 
of  self-preservaUon  and  rationality  Perhaps 
that,  too.  will  suffice  to  promote  restraint,  but 
the  fact  U  that  until  now  deterrence  was 
unbalance,  and  the  United  States  never  had 
to  face  a  crisis  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
Mtting  of  parity. 

In  the  past,  there  had  been  many  warnings 
against  becoming  obsessed  with  the  allegedly 
evil  character  of  Soviet  Intentions,  and  ad- 
moniUons  to  concentrate  primarily  on  Soviet 
capablliUes.   Today   the   tendency   U   to  rely 
more  on  the  allegedly  peaceful  character  of 
Sovlit  Intentions  and  to  downgrade  the  im- 
portance of  Increased  Soviet  capabilities.  Yet 
the  scope  of  capabilities  does  make  a  differ- 
ence, irrespective  of  motives.  One  does  not 
know  how  the  Soviet  leaders  retroactively  In- 
terpret the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  but  might 
they  not  now  speculate  that  the  U.S.  leader- 
ship  would   have   acted    differently   If   sym- 
metrical deterrence  existed?  On  reading  the 
record,  one  might  well  wonder.  And  could  not 
one  speculate  that  the  Soviets  might  have  re- 
sponded differenUy  to  the  US  nuclear  threat? 
During  the  Cuban  missile  crlsU.  the  US  as- 
serted Its  interests  not  only  in  Cul>a  but  in 
Berlin— where   they   were    tactically   inferior 
but  which  they  protected  by  their  nuclear 
superiority.  In  the  setting  of  parity,  a  oount- 
erblockade  of  Berlin  might  well  have  been  the 
Soviet  response. 

Not  having  faced  a  crisis  In  the  setting  of 
nuc:ear  parity,  we  have  not  had  to  think  seri- 
ously in  post-deterrence  terms.  Subconscious- 
ly, we  have  assumed  that  deterrence  will 
work  because  it  has  to.  But  this  restraining 
Imperative  Imposed  itself  more  strongly  on 
the  weaker  party  In  the  nuclear  equation. 
Hence  deterrence  may  Just  not  work  as  well 
in  the  future.  To  say  that  is  not  to  predict 
a  comprehensive  nuclear  war.  but  it  is  to 
note  that,  added  to  Third  World  instability, 
symmetrical  deterrence  could  have  lower  ef- 
fectiveness in  avoiding  war. 

It  can  be  argued  that  the  new  sltuaUon  will 
have  the  posiOve  effect  of  creating  in  Wash- 
ington and  Moscow  a  sense  of  shared  destiny 
It  could  reduce  the  fears  of  the  weaker  and 
the  self-assertiveness  of  the  stronger  To 
some  extent,  that  Is  true  already.  But  the  ar- 
gument would  be  more  reassuring  if  in  all 
other  respects— a tUtude.  ambition,  inter- 
***« — til*  two  powers  were  truly  similar,  and 
if  the  international  context  and  the  arms 
race  were  both  relatively  stable. 

There  Is  still  another  Imponderable  to  be 
considered.  The  1970s  will  see  for  the  first 
time  in  history  the  presence  of  two  overlap- 
ping global  military  powers.  US  and  Soviet 
InterconUnental  weapons,  perhaps  space 
weapons,  as  well  as  marines  and  air-borne  In- 
tervenuon  forces,  will  criss-cross,  float  side 
by  side,  and  rub  shoulders.  One  does  not  need 
to  assign  aggressive  designs  to  the  Soviets 
and  purely  pacific  intentions  to  the  United 
States  In  order  to  ask  whether  global  peace 
can  be  preserved  with  two  overlapping  global 
military  powers  pursuing  conflicting  global 
policies  in  a  dynamic  setting  of  Third  World 
instability.  In  the  past.  Imperial  systems  were 
territorially  confined:  overlapping  fluid  (or 
mobile)  Imperial  power  U  new.  The  present 
IntemaUonal  system  appears  lU-eqtiipped  for 
containing  It. 

To  be  sure,  for  the  next  few  yean  con- 
siderable disparity  will  continue  to  exist  in 
relative  long-range  air-  and  sea-lift  capabll- 
iUes. But  here,  too,  the  Soviet  Union  ap- 
pean  determined  to  offset  Its  current  weak- 
o*"-   Tb«  AntonoT-aa   troop   alnhlpa,   the 


three  helicopter  carriers  under  constructton 
and  the  current  expansion  of  the  Soviet  ma- 
rine infantry  strength,  all  provide  self-evl- 
dent  clues  to  the  thrust  of  Soviet  militarv 
programming  and  to  the  kind  of  role  that 
the  Soviet  Union  envisages  ItseU  playlna  m 
the  world.  •-    /    b  « 

It  U  unlikely  that  changes  in  interna- 
tional climate  will  alter  the  picture.  It  can 
be  said  with  some  confidence  that  the  ex- 
panslon  ot  Soviet  mUitary  power  has  a  mo- 
mentum of  its  own,  subject  obviously  to 
technological  and  fiscal  restralnu  but  not 
to  oscillations  in  IntemaUonal  atmospherics 
The  occasional  periods  of  detente  did  not 
slow  down  Soviet  military  development  ana 
some  decisions  which  could  perhaps  be  la- 
belled as  involving  -aggressive"  or  "destabl- 
llalng"  consequences  <for  example,  the  Soviet 
ABM  programme),  appear  In  fact  to  have 
been  made  during  periods  of  <Utente.  More- 
over,  given  the  traditional  Impetus  of  inter- 
national relations,  the  Soviet  leaders  are 
naturally  determined  to  match  and  perhaps 
or  even  probably  surpass  what  the  United 
States  can  develop  and  deploy. 

Greater  capacity  to  become  involved  in  the 
world's  trouble  spots  will.  In  aU  proWkbllity 
sUmulate  greater  temptations  to  become  so 
involved.    The    Soviet    Union    was    generally 
excused  for  not  becoming  directly  engaged 
in  the  Vietnamese  conflict  because  even  mil- 
itant Communists  knew  that  it  could  not 
It  would  have  been  much  more  difficult  for 
the   Soviet   Union    to    avoid    becoming   the 
prisoner  of  lu  power  if  it  demonstrably  pos- 
sessed   the  means  for   long-range   interven- 
Uon.  There  is  thus  no  a  priori  reason  to  ex- 
clude the  poMlbiUty  that  in  ten  years  from 
now  Soviet  marines  could  be  landing  in  Ni- 
geria or  Ceylon.  Accordingly,  as  Soviet  long- 
range  air-  and  see-llft  capablliUes  grow,  the 
probabiUUes   of   a  new   type   of   confronu- 
tion— a  direct  one  between  U.S    and  Soviet 
IntervenUon  forces — will  similarly  grow.  In- 
deed,    apprehension    over     this    possibility 
could  Increase  the  inclination  of  each  of  the 
major  powen  to  move  in  first,  in  the  hope 
that  by  -staking  out"  a  claim  it  will  dis- 
courage   the   other   from   moving.    But   the 
implicit    premium    on    pre-emption    would 
mean  a  spiral  of  IntervenUon. 

The  foregoing  discussion  takes  for  granted 
Soviet  staying  power  in  the  international 
rivalry  Involv.ng  the  two  super-states  It 
also  assumes  sUylng  power  for  the  United 
Staus.  A  domestic  crisis  in  America,  and 
especially  a  panicky  disengagement  from 
world  affairs  because  of  frustrations  spread 
by  the  Vietnamese  war,  would  have  a  cata- 
strophic effect  on  world  stability.  It  would 
probably  result  In  a  wave  of  upheavals  that 
could  not  but  stimulate  a  dangerously  er- 
ratic sense  of  optimism  in  Moscow,  con- 
ceivably precipitating  the  Soviet  Union  Into 
courses  of  action  that  so  far  Moscow  has  been 
careful  to  eschew.  A  belated,  extreme  right- 
wing  reacUon  in  the  United  States  would 
then  have  the  effect  of  polarizing  a  world 
which  had  become  even  mere  unstable  and 
chaotic. 

Soviet  suying  power  could  also  be  sapped 
by  growing  contradictions,  between  the  Soviet 
political  system  and  Soviet  society.  Today 
that  society  has  the  wherewithal  for  further 
social  development,  and  it  rebeb  against 
many  of  the  dogmatic  restraints  Imposed  by 
the  ruling  ilite.  Those  concerned  with  rapid 
economic  development  call  for  major  eco- 
nomic reforms:  others  desire  more  intellec- 
tual freedom;  still  othera  reach  out  for 
greater  autonomy  for  the  non-Russian  50 
per  cent  of  the  Soviet  population.  It  is  obvi- 
ous from  recent  East  European  experience 
that  socio-economic  reforms  cannot  be  long 
compartmenuiized.  and  giving  in  to  the 
economic  refornas  opens  the  doon  danger- 
ously to  reforms  in  other  spheres. 

Yet  not  to  open  the  doon  at  all  also  has  Its 
dangers.  Stagnation  In  the  Soviet  economy 
would  Impinge  ominously  on  the  Soviet  rela- 
tionship with  the  United  States.  By  1989, 
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assuming  a  US  growth  rate  of  about  3  to  5 
per  cent,  the  US  ONP  will  be  clrco  1.6  tril- 
lion dollars;  even  with  8  per  cent  growth, 
the  Soviet  will  be  only  about  800  billion,  and 
thus  the  gap  in  absolute  figures  will  have 
widened  If  the  Soviet  rate  of  growth  should 
decline,  the  contrast  would  be  even  more 
startling,  with  grave  implications  for  the 
Soviet  position  In  the  relative  power  balance. 
The  need  for  reforms  does  not  mean,  how- 
ever, that  reforms  will  follow,  aiven  the  po- 
litical realities  in  the  Soviet  Union,  one 
cannot  altogether  Ignore  the  possibility  that 
instead  of  evolving  towards  a  more  moderate 
posture  the  Soviet  political  system  could 
pass  Into  the  hands  of  a  more  dogmatic 
chauvinist  leadership,  resting  on  an  alliance 
linking  the  ^jnfprop,  some  party  apparaf- 
chiki.  and  the  mlltary.  This,  too.  would  have 
a  polarizing  effect  on  the  world  scene. 

THE  CHINA  PKOBLEM 

An  additional  factor  of  uncertainty  con- 
cerning the  futxire  Soviet  orientation  is  in- 
jected by  China.  A  complete  break  in  Slno- 
Sovlet  relations,  not  to  speak  of  open  hosUl- 
itles,  could  compel  the  Soviet  leaden  to  seek 
greater  accommodation  with  the  West.  Sim- 
ilarly, a  moderate  China,  responding  to  co- 
operative overtures  from  Washington,  could 
make  the  Soviet  Union  more  aware  of  its 
stake  in  better  East-West  relations.  But  short 
of  these  extremes,  China  tends  to  Induce  a 
more  rigid  posture  In  the  Kremlin.  Mao's 
verbally  militant  China  creates  pressures  on 
Moscow  to  prove  its  own  orthodoxy  by  creat- 
ing the  new  antl-imperiallst  front'  and  giv- 
ing support  to  North  Vietnam  and  North 
Korea.  A  post-Mao.  somewhat  more  moder- 
ate China  could  increase  the  Soviet  tempta- 
tion to  seek  accommodation  with  Peking, 
which  again  would  Involve  further  stiffening 
in  the  Soviet  posture  toward  the  West.  Fi- 
nally, a  China  disintegrating  domesUcally 
could  prompt  both  Soviet  and  American  ef- 
forts to  promote  the  interests  of  favoured 
contenders,  thereby  creating  another  new 
focus  of  competiUon. 

To  be  sure,  in  some  areas  there  may  be 
growing  co-operation.  India,  as  already  noted, 
may  be  the  one  example.  The  space  race,  aftar 
the  moon  has  been  reached,  may  become 
another.  The  two  countries  will,  in  all  prob- 
ability, continue  to  expand  thoee  ties  that 
result  in  direct  benefits  for  each.  It  Is  also 
possible  that  Europe,  reacting  against  the 
two  "hegemonies"  (a  feeling  exacerbated  by 
rs  passivity  in  the  face  of  the  Czech  Inva- 
sion), could  opt  out  of  the  Cold  War  and 
become  de  facto  a  neutral  zone. 

All  this  is  a  far  cry,  however,  from  real 
and  posiUve  IntemaUonal  co-operation.  It  Is 
unlikely  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  soon  be- 
come a  partner  of  the  United  States  in  creat- 
ing internaUcnal  stability.  The  Soviet  media- 
tion In  Tashkent  between  India  and  Pakistan 
had  a  very  specific  purpose  in  mind,  given 
Soviet  concerns  with  China's  position;  before 
such  cases  are  generalized  to  reveal  some 
fundamentally  new  Soviet  attitude  toward 
Third  World  "stability,  recent  Soviet  behavi- 
our in  the  Middle  East  ought  to  be  taken  In- 
to account. 

For  the  time  being,  the  Soviet  atUtude 
remains  essenUally  guided  by  tactical  prin- 
ciples that  can  be  labelled  'risk  reduction  and 
opportunity  exploitation'.  It  was  applied  to 
the  Middle  East,  to  Vietnam  and  even  to 
the  Pueblo  incident  In  each  instance  the 
Soviet  Union  attempted  to  extract  the  maxi- 
mum political  advantage  at  US  expense,  while 
striving  to  contain  the  possible  risks.  The 
Soviet  concern  with  reducing  risks  is  In  It- 
self a  welcome  and  poslUve  element:  but  the 
flnt  factor  in  the  tactic  should  be  assessed 
before  the  second  Is  construed  as  revealing 
a  widespread  IdenUty  of  Interests  with  the 
United  States. 

Open  conflict  in  the  American-Soviet  rela- 
tionship may  become  more  frequent  if  some 
Third  World  coimtrles  degenerate  Into  an- 
archy because  of  social  fragmentaUon.  bred 
by   falltires   in   economic   development   and 


continued  inefficiency  of  political  leadenhlp. 
That  dismal  prospect  appean  likely  to  be  the 
case  for  at  least  several  of  the  developing 
states.  Sporadic  violence,  in  the  context  of 
a  premium  on  preemption,  may  have  a  suc- 
Uon  effect  on  US  and  Soviet  Intervention 
forces,  resulUng  by  the  '70e  In  some  unprece- 
dented confrontations.  At  the  minimum,  at 
least  one  "Fashoda"  >  is  to  be  expected.  The 
question  Is.  of  coune,  whether  In  the  con- 
text of  the  new  nuclear  equaUon  an  Amer- 
ican-Soviet "Fashoda"  will  work  out  as  peace- 
fully as  the  Anglo-French  one  did  in  the 
late  19th  century. 

The  Issue  Is  made  more  urgent  because  the 
nuclear  equaUon  is  likely  to  remain  a  highly 
dynamic  one.  It  is  improbable  that  a  system 
of  US-Sovlet  arms  control,  or  weapons  freeze. 
can  be  arranged  in  the  foreseeable  future. 
It  la  sometimes  suggested  that  parity  may 
make  It  more  feasible.  The  problem,  how- 
ever. Is  how  to  define  parity,  given  different 
felt  needs,  different  commitments,  different 
,  Industrtal-populaUon  dlstrtbuUons  and  dif- 
ferent historical  perspectives.  Indeed,  it 
could  be  argued  that  an  artificially  con- 
trived parity  arrangement  could  encourage  a 
false  sense  of  calculable  certainty,  and  thus 
sUmulate  rash  risk-taking. 

Both  powen  are  also  likely  to  continue 
feeling  that  there  Is  utility  from  the  stand- 
point of  peace  In  maintaining  the  present 
advantage  over  other  nuclear  aspirants,  such 
as  China,  and  this  they  can  only  do  by 
matching  advances  in  their  own  weapons 
systems.  Furthermore,  since  formally  con- 
trived parity  appears  unlikely.  It  Is  to  be 
expected  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  seek  to 
undo  what  remains  of  US  strategic  superi- 
ority and,  In  the  process,  whatever  the  Krem- 
lin's actual  calculaUons,  will  Inevitably  ap- 
I>ear  to  be  seeking  superiority.  This  viriu  ex- 
act Its  price  In  ideological  and  psychological 
terms,  making  peaceful  adjustments  of  con- 
flicting Interests  more  difficult. 

REOtJCTMO     HAZARDS 

How  to  construct  an  IntemaUonal  system 
geared  to  reducing  these  new  hazards?  This 
will  be  the  central  question  of  the  coming 
decade.  Definition  of  the  new  goal  will  re- 
quire creative  vision,  capable  of  mobilizing 
the  minds  end  spirits  of  peoples  who  sense 
drift  but  who  are  unable  to  define  the  needed 
response.  Past  conflicts  and  present  suspi- 
cions win  make  this  task  even  more  compli- 
cated than  it  already  Is.  Nor  is  it  clear  what 
the  specific  objective  ought  to  be  and  who 
can  take  the  lead  in  seeking  It.  Etu'ope  Is  In  a 
mood  of  withdrawal,  in  spite  of  the  reactions 
produced  by  the  Soviet  occupation  of  Czech- 
oslovakia. The  Soviet  Union,  more  hostile  to 
the  USA  and  preoccupied  with  Its  crumbling 
position  in  Eastern  Europe,  may  seek  solace 
in  Its  increasing  military  power.  The  USA, 
frustrated  in  Asia,  absorbed  by  domestic 
problems,  and  Increasingly  unable  to  say 
anything  attractive  to  the  Europeans,  may — 
out  of  sheer  Inertia — simply  opt  for  more  of 
the  same  in  foreign  affairs.  Yet  It  should  be 
clear  by  now  that  more  of  the  same  simply 
loill  no  longer  do. 

The  needed  response  should  Involve  an 
effort  to  forge  a  community  of  the  developed 
nations,  embracing  the  Atlantic  states,  the 
more  advanced  European  Communist  states 
(including  the  Soviet  Union),  and  Japan. 
This  need  not  be — and  for  a  very  long  time 
could  not  be — a  homogeneous  community, 
like  the  EEC  or  the  once-hoped-for  "Atlantic 
conununlty".  But  deliberately  seeking  to  de- 
fine certain  common  objectives  In  the  fields 
of  development,  technological  assistance  and 
East-West  security  arrangements  could  help 
to  stimulate  a  sense  of  common  Involve- 
ment and  the  growth  of  some  rudimentary 
institutional  framework  (for  example, 
through  formal  links  In  the  economic  sphere 


'The  1898  Anglo-French  colonial  expedi- 
tionary confrontation,  with  the  French  even- 
tually backing  down. 


between  OECD  and  CEMA;  In  the  security 
sphere  between  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact; 
or  the  creation  of  an  Informal  political  con- 
sultative body). 

Progress  In  that  direction  wotUd  have  the 
Important  effect  of  helping  to  terminate  the 
civil  war  among  the  developed  nations  that 
has  dominated  international  politics  for  the 
last  hundred  and  fifty  years.  The  nationalist 
and  Ideological  disputes  among  these  nations 
have  less  and  less  relevance  to  the  real  prob- 
lems of  mankind,  yet  their  persistence  has 
priecluded  a  constructive  response  to  the  hu- 
man dllemnxas  that  both  democratic  and 
Conununlst  states  Increasingly  recognize  as 
being  the  key  Issues  of  our  times.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  unifying  process  of  Involvement 
has  kept  alive  old  disputes  and  has  clouded 
the  purposes  of  statesmanship. 

To  postulate  the  need  for  such  a  commu- 
nity— and  to  define  Its  creation  as  the  task 
for  the  coming  decade — Is  not  Utoplanlsm. 
Mankind  is  moving  steadily  toward  larger- 
scale  co-operation,  under  the  given  economic, 
scientific  and  technological  pressures.  All 
of  human  history,  despite  periodic  reverses. 
clearly  Indicates  progress  in  that  direction. 
The  question  Is  whether  a  spontaneous 
movement  will  suffice  to  cotmterbalance  the 
dangers  already  noted.  And  since  the  answer 
is  probably  no,  4t  follows  that  efforts  to  ac- 
celerate the  process  of  international  co-op- 
eration among  the  advanced  nations  are 
needed  and  represent  a  realistic  response  to 
the  present  challenge. 

Movement  towards  the  larger  community  of 
the  developed  nations  will  necessarily  have  to 
be  piecemeal,  and  it  will  not  preclude  more 
homogeneous  relatlonstUps  within  the  larger 
entity.  The  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe, 
or  the  OECD  countries,  not  to  speak  of  EEC, 
for  a  long  period  will  continue  to  enjoy  more 
intimate  relationships  among  themselves. 
The  Soviet  Union  Is  In  a  conservative  mood 
and  is  not  likely  to  be  initially  responsive. 
The  point,  however,  is  to  develop  a  broader 
structure,  linking  the  foregoing  in  various 
regional  or  functional  forms  of  co-operation. 
Such  a  structure  would  not  undo  the  basic 
reality  of  US-Sovlet  nuclear  confrontation, 
which  would  remain  the  axis  of  world  power. 
But  in  the  broader  co-operative  setting,  the 
conflicts  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  could  become  reminiscent  of 
late  19th  century  Anglo-French  colonial 
competition;  'Fashoda'  did  not  vitiate  the 
emerging  European  entente. 

The  Soviet  Union  would  be  more  likely  to 
become  involved  in  such  a  larger  framework 
because  of  the  Inherent  attraction  of  the 
West  for  the  East  Europeans,  whom  the  Soviet 
Union  would  have  to  follow  lest  It  lose  them 
altogether,  and  because  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
own  felt  need  to  collaborate  more  In  the  tech- 
nological and  scientific  revolution.  That  the 
Eastern  Europeans  will  be  moving  closer  to 
West  Europe  is  certain.  Recent  events  in 
Czechoslovakia  are  merely  an  augury  of  what 
will  follow:  Soviet  power  can  only  slow 
down — but  not  stop — the  process.  It  Is  only 
a  matter  of  time  before  Individual  Commu- 
nist states  come  knocking  at  the  doors  of 
EEC  or  OECD,  and  hence  even  for  Moscow 
wider  East-West  arrangements  may  become 
a  way  of  maintaining  some  effective  links 
with  the  East  European  capitals.  Last  but 
not  least,  the  threat  from  China  could  also 
have  the  desirable  effect  of  inducing  In  the 
Soviet  leaden  a  less  doctrinaire  outlook. 

Very  Important,  too.  Is  the  consideration 
that  a  broad  community  of  the  developed 
nations.  Involving  a  variety  of  links  among 
the  various  powen  and  sub-communltles 
(such  as  EEC  or  CEMA) ,  avoid  a  semblance  of 
a  bilateral  U.S.-Sovlet  deal.  Such  a  deal  would 
be  resented  by  most  Europeans,  both  West 
and  East,  and  they  would  work  against  It. 
Furthermore,  It  is  unlikely  that  the  Soviet 
Union  could  be  seduced  into  a  direct  U.S.- 
Soviet arrangement  as  long  as  it  feels  Itself 
weaker  and  poorer  than  the  United  States. 
A  Soviet  Union  that  is  becoming  stronger 
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mfftlnat  the  United  Stetes  would  b«  l«w 
tempated  by  luch  an  arranf«mant.  and  that 
United  StatM'  attitude  oould  alao  bMoma 
more  ambivalent. 

The  definition  of  the  broader  goal  would 
alao  have  other  beneficial   effeeta.   For  one 
thlag.  It  la  likely  that  inltlaUy  the  Soviet 
TTnlon  would  be  healtant  or  even  hoatlle.  An 
approach  baaed  on  the  bilateral  concept,  fav- 
oured by  many  crltlca  of  US  policy,  could 
thua  quickly  prove  to  be  abortive,  and  the 
con  sequence  presumably  would  be  increaeed 
tanalon.  Kfforta  to  create  a  larger  co-operative 
community   have   the  advantage  that   they 
need  not  be  baited  by  an  initial  Soviet  ret- 
icence nor  can  they  be  eaally  exploited  by 
Moecow  to  perpetuate  a  cold  war  On  the  con- 
trary. Soviet  reticence  would  only  result  In 
more   costly   Soviet   Isolation.    By    108A.    the 
combined  ONP  of  the  United  States,  West- 
ern Europe,  and  Japan  will  be  roughly  aame- 
wbere  around  3  trillion  dollars  or  four  times 
that  of  the  Soviet  Union  (assuming  a  favour- 
able rate  of  growth  for  the  Sovlete).  With 
some    Eastern     European    states    gradually 
shifting  toward  greater  co-operation  with  the 
SEC  and  the  OECO.  the  Soviet  Union  could 
abataln  only  at  great  cost  to  Ite  own  develop- 
ment and  world  poaltlon. 


June  5,  1969 


^       t^         AMwmtCA'u  rarar 
'  Muob^ef  the  Initiative  and  Impetus  for  an 
ondertaklng  of  so  grand  a  scale  will  have  to 
oome  from  the  United  Stetes.  CMven  the  old 
divisions   In   the   advanced    world   and    the 
weaknesses  and  parochialism  of  the  develop- 
ing nations,  the  abeence  of  a  constructive 
American  Initiative  would  mean,  at  the  very 
best,  the  perpetuation  of  the  present  drift 
In  world  affairs.   The   drift   would  certainly 
not  be  halted  U  the  United  States  were  to 
follow  the  paths  which   nowadays  It  Is  so 
fashionable  to  advocate,  mainly  that  of  dis- 
engagement. Even  If  America  could  do  ao— 
despite   the   weight   and   momentum   of   Ite 
power — there    Is    something    quaintly    old- 
fashioned  In  the  eloquent  denunciations  of 
US  global  Involvement,  especially  when  com- 
ing from  Europeans,  whose  record  for  suc- 
ceaaful  maintenance  of  world  peace  Is  not 
exactly  admirable.  Moreover,  even  the  moat 
brilliantly  contrived,   though   one-sided.  In- 
dictments u(  US  policy,  for  example  Stanley 
Hoffman's  Gulbver's  Trcmblea  (1908) ,  cannot 
erase  the  fact  that  the  United  States,  despite 
Ite  allegedly  long  record  of  errors  and  mis- 
conceptions, has  somehow  become  the  only 
power  that   thinks  In  global   terms  and  ac- 
tively seeks  constructive  world-wide  arrange- 
menu.  It  Is  revealing  In  this  connection  to 
note  that  Initiatives  such  as  the  Test  Ban 
Treaty  or  the  Non-Prollferatlon  Treaty  were 
opposed  by  governments  that  some  critics  of 
global  Involvement  usually  praise.  The  fact 
that  the  US  commitment  to  international 
affairs  Is  now  on  a  global  scale  has  been  de- 
cided by  history.  It  cannot  be  undone,  and 
the  only  relevant  question  that  remains  Is 
what  will  be  Ite  form  and  goals. 

One   of   the   Important   functions   of   the 
States  in   the  process  of  shaping   the  new 
structure  will  be  to  help  convince  the  Soviet 
Union  of  the  futility  of  Its  strategy  of  con- 
flict   In    International    pollUcs.    The    Soviet 
leaders   must   learn    that   concentration   on 
either  rebuilding  an  antl-imperlallst  Com- 
munist   community     (which    in    any    case 
present  East  European  trends  defy)  or  heavy 
reliance  on   mlUtary   development   will   not 
serve  the  long-term  interests  of  the  Soviet 
Union  Itself.  This  means  that  In  the  process 
of  striving  to  create  a   broader  framework 
from   which   the   Soviet   Union    could    only 
fttaUln  at  a  disadvantage  to  Itself,  and  until 
■ueb  ttme  aa  workable  arms-control  arrange- 
mmtt  an  mutuaUy  agreed  upon,  it  wUl  re- 
main necMaary  for  the  United  States  to  seek 
to  maintain  what  might  be  caUed  asymmet- 
rical ambiguity  In  the  nuclear  relationship. 
I.e.,  a  quallteUvw  advantage   In  deliverable 
weapons    (though  no  longer   a  clearly   cal- 
culable superiority  In  survivability),  and  to 
develop  new  WMpooa  systems,  so  that  Soviet 


leaders  may  not  become  tempted  to  take 
calculated  gambles  baaed  on  the  new 
equilibrium. 

In  general,  the  effort  to  Induce  co-opera- 
tion and  to  limit  hostility  will  require  an 
intricately  nuanced  balance  between  court- 
ship and  reciprocity.  The  latter.  It  must  be 
said  bluntly.  Is  a  necessary  component,  leet 
a  premium  be  put  on  unco-operatlve'  be- 
haviour, thereby  strengthening  the  case  of 
the  more  dogmatic  elemenu  in  the  Soviet 
leadership  who  argue  that  a  unilateral  policy 
Involves  few.  if  any.  coste.  That  reciprocity, 
to  be  educational  yet  not  eecalatory.  must 
be  calibrated  very  precisely  The  most  edu- 
cational form  It  can  take  Is  to  duplicate  as 
exacUy  as  possible  the  action  to  which  It  is 
a  response,  be  it  a  matter  of  an  arbitrary 
and  one-sided  cancellaUon  of  previously 
contracted  exchanges  or  abuse  of  diplomatic 
prlvilegee.  Even  then,  such  necessary  steps 
should  not  be  teken  in  the  spirit  of  cold  war 
conflict  but  aa  regretteble  reactions  to  uni- 
lateral actions. 

Finally,  persistent  efforte  will  be  necessary 
to    de-demonlze'  the  US-Sovlet  relationship. 
Much  progress  has  been  made  on  both  sides 
since  the  lOSOs  but  strong  suspicions  linger. 
A  usefiU  device — both  symbolically  and  prac- 
tically—would be  to  InlUate  the  practice  of 
holding  annually  an  Informal  two-day  work- 
ing-discussion between  American  and  Soviet 
heads  of  governments,  in  addition  to  regular 
meeUngs    with    friendly    or    allied    govern - 
mente    The  meeUng   need   not  always    .nave 
a  formal  agenda,  and  it  should  not  Involve 
oflldai  stete  vlslu.  Indeed,  It  would  be  beet 
to  hold   It  in  placea   that  minimize  public 
exposure    and    avoid    fanfare:    one    year    in 
Alaska,  another  In  the  Soviet  Far  East.  ete. 
Ite  purpose  would  be  to  provide  the  heads  of 
the  neighbouring  two  leading  nuclear  powers 
with  a  regular  opportunity  for  persoixal  ex- 
change of  views  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
personal  contact.  If  held  regiUarly — even  at 
tlmee  when  the  two  powers  may  be  disagree- 
ing over  some  riajor  Issue — it  would  avoid 
generating  false  expectations  and  wrong  im- 
pressions  (such  as  conveyed  by  the  appear- 
ance   of    excessive    eagerness    on    President 
Johnson's  part  m  Augmt   1968).  whUe  per- 
haps stimulating  gradually  a  sense  of  mutual 
Involvement  In  world  affairs  and  a  new.  more 
mature  pattern  In  the  relatlonahlp  between 
the  world's  two  principal  powers. 

We  live  in  a  time  of  an  emerging  global 
consciousness.  This  consciousness,  still  timid 
and  uncertain.  Inevitebly  clashes  with  per- 
spectives  shaped   by   the   last   hundred   and 
fifty  years  of  national  and  Ideological  con- 
fllcte.  The  national  policy  of  the  first  global 
power  must  be  In  keeping  with  this  trend 
toward  a  universal  awareneas.  It  must  reflect 
the  decisive  need  of  mankind  to  terminate 
confllcte  whose  historical  roote  and  objectives 
belong  to  another  era.  Thus,  irrespective  of 
inlUal    Soviet    responses,    it    behooves    the 
United    States    to    move    beyond    doctrines 
shaped  by  the  recent  confrontation  and  to 
seek  broader  solutions  and  more  ambitious 
goals  than  those  that  have  dominated  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  daring  the  last  twenty 
years.  In  the  short  run,  it  would  also  be  good 
tacUcs.  Moat  Europeans  (and  the  Japanese) 
would  welcome  a  broadly  gauged  effort  to 
create  a  new  structure  and  this.  In  Itself, 
would  be  a  step  towards  shaping  a  new  core 
for    international    pollclee.    For    the    longer 
run.  it  representa  the  imperative  strategy  of 
peace  in  the  age  of  overlapping  totel  power. 


PRESroENT  NIXON  S  SPEECH  AT 
THE  AIR  FORCE  ACADEMY 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  lis- 
tened to  the  statements  that  my  col- 
leagues have  made  this  morning  with 
respect  to  the  President's  speech  yester- 
day at  the  Air  Force  Academy. 

I  myself  read  the  President's  speech 
for  the  first  time  yesterday  evening.  I 


read  it  with  great  care,  because  there 
was  a  compelling  quality  to  its  logic  and 
clarity.  This  morning  I  reread  the  speech 
twice.  My  considered  opinion  Is  that  It 
is  a  truly  outsUnding  speech  and  one 
that  badly  needed  to  be  made. 

I  cannot  understand  why  anyone 
should  take  offense  at  It. 

It  was  not  my  impression  that  the 
speech  was  directed  toward  any  Member 
of  the  Senate.  This  is  something  that  I 
caxmot  read  into  the  speech  and  I  have 
gone  over  it  three  times. 

In  underscoring  the  dangers  of  neo- 
isolatlonlsm  and  unilateral  disarmament 
and  of  downgrading  our  military,  the 
President  was  simply  pointing  up  cer- 
tain things  that  have  been  troubling  the 
American  people. 

If  I  read  the  polls  correctly.  65  per 
cent  of  the  American  people  agree  with 
the  President.  And  that  Is  a  pretty  good 
rating. 

The  dangers  of  which  the  President 
spoke  are  not  new. 

The   President's   speech.    Indeed,   re- 
minded me  that  I  was  one  of  the  first 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  speak  on  the 
floor  on  the  dangers  of  "the  new  Isola- 
tionism". This  I  did  in  a  speech  on  the 
floor  on  February  23,  1965.  Perhaps  It  Is 
worthwhile  to  quote  a  few  paragraphs 
from  my  remarks  on  that  occasion  be- 
cause  they  will   help   to  illustrate  the 
stubborn  persistence  of  the  problem. 
I  said  to  the  Senate  that  day: 
There  has  been  developing  In  this  country 
In  recent  years  a  brand  of  thinking  about 
foreign  affairs  which.  I  believe,  can  aptly  be 
described   as    "the    new    Isolationism."   This 
Internal    phenomenon    is.    In    my    opinion, 
potentially  more  disastrous  In  terms  of  Its 
consequence  than  the  major  external  prob- 
lems that  confront  us. 

The  corollaries  of  the  new  Isolationism  are 
many.  It  Is  contended  that  we  should  de- 
emohaslze  the  ccld  war  and  reverse  our 
national  priorities  In  favor  of  domestic  Im- 
prcvemente;  that  we  should  withdraw  from 
South  Vietnam:  that  we  should  cease  in- 
volvement In  the  Congo:  that  we  should 
relax  the  so-called  rigidity  of  our  Berlin 
policy:  that  foreistn  aid  has  outlived  Its  use- 
fulness and  should  be  severely  cut  back;  that 
our  Military  Establishment  and  our  CIA.  or- 
ganizations that  seem  particularly  suspect 
because  they  are  symbols  of  worldwide  In- 
volvement, should  be  humbled  and  "cut 
down  to  size"  and  stripped  of  their  Influence 
In  foreign  policy  questions. 

The  defense  of  the  free  world  reste  on  a 
very  delicate  balance.  The  key  elemenu  In 
that  balance  are  American  power  and  Amer- 
ican determination.  If  we  lack  the  power  to 
maintain  that  balance  then  certainly  all  is 
lost.  If  we  reveal  that  we  lack  the  determi- 
nation. If  we.  for  Instance,  allow  ourselves 
to  be  pushed  out  of  Vietnam,  such  a  humilia- 
tion may  Indeed  be  the  second  shot  heard 
around  the  world:  and  a  dozen  nations  might 
soon  throw  In  the  sponge  and  make  what- 
ever accommodation  they  could  with  an 
enemy  that  would  then  seem  assured  of 
victory. 

But  I  say  to  vou  that  if  our  foreign  affairs 
are  going  badly,  no  aspect  of  internal  wel- 
fare Is  secure  or  stable.  And  If  we  cope  suc- 
ce•a^illy  with  the  great  problem,  the  cold 
war,  no  internal  problem  can  long  defy 
solution. 

Although  the  phenomena  of  which  the 
President  spoke  are  not  new.  they  have 
unquestionably  become  far  more  acute 
since  I  spoke  in  early  1965. 

And  the  President  was  aware  of  this 
and    his   speech    was    therefore   much 
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jnore  complete  and  informative  than  my 
effort  in  1965. 

I  am  very  glad  that  the  President 
made  this  badly  needed  speech. 

In  doing  so,  he  was  exercising  leader- 
ship In  the  best  tradition  of  the  Ameri- 
can Presidency.  And  I  am  confident  that 
the  American  people  will  respond  af- 
firmatively to  his  leadership. 

The  prayers  of  the  American  people 
go  with  President  Nixon  in  his  new  voy- 
age, this  oime  to  Midway  Island,  In  his 
dU&cult  and  continuing  quest  for  peace. 


RETIREMENT  OF  WILLIAM  J. 
imiVER 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  at  the  end  of 
last  month,  William  J.  Driver  left  the 
post  of  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. I  deeply  regret  the  loss  of  this  pub- 
lic servant,  for  Mr.  Driver  typifies  the 
very  best  In  the  career  civil  service.  He 
has  served  his  country  xmder  arms  with 
great  distinction,  both  In  World  War  n 
and  during  the  Korean  war.  He  first 
joined  the  Veterans'  Administration  after 
the  Second  World  War,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  his  military  service  during  the 
Korean  war  has  »erved  in  the  Veterans' 
Administration  continually  since  he 
started  his  career  there,  in  positions  of 
Increasing  responsibility.  He  served  as 
Chief  Benefits  Director  and  as  Deputy 
Administrator  before  President  Johnson 
submitted  his  nomination  as  Adminis- 
trator in  January  1965. 

It  has  been  my  personal  pleasure  to 
have  worked  closely  with  Mr.  Driver  for 
many  years.  To  dte  but  one  instance,  I 
recall  the  many  times  I  struggled  to  re- 
open the  National  Service  Life  Insurance 
program  to  veterans.  Time  after  time  I 
obtained  the  Senate's  agreement,  but  I 
was  never  able  to  convince  the  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  how  worth- 
while my  proposal  was.  Mr.  Driver  was 
instrumental  in  arranging  for  the  very 
limited  reopening  that  we  were  finally 
able  to  get  the  House  to  accept. 

All  of  us  in  the  Congress  who  worked 
with  him  are  well  aware  of  Mr.  Driver's 
competence  and  thorough  knowledge  of 
all  aspects  of  the  Veterans'  programs.  His 
was  a  talent  that  will  be  sorely  missed. 

The  veterans  of  the  United  States  have 
lost  the  service  of  one  of  their  greatest 
friends  and  most  effective  spokesmen. 

As  a  Member  of  this  body,  and  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
v.hich  handles  most  of  the  veterans  bills, 
I  wish  to  salute  Bill  Driver  and  wish 
him  the  best  in  his  new  employment.  His 
new  employment  will  be  much  more  re- 
munerative from  a  financial  point  of 
view,  but  I  am  sure  he  has  some  disap- 
pointment that  he  will  not  be  able  to  do 
as  much  for  his  fellow  men  as  he  did  In 
his  prior  capacity. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  on 
.'^pril  2  Senator  Alan  Cranston  and  I 
wrote  a  letter  to  President  Nixon  urging 
that  he  reappoint  William  J.  Driver  as 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs.  I 
quote  from  that  letter: 

As  Chairmen  at  the  Senate  subcom- 
mittees responsible  for  almost  all  legisla- 
tion affecting  veterans,  we  believe  it  Is  urgent 
at  this  point  that  Mr.  Driver's  excellent  lead- 
ershlp  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  be  re- 
confirmed by  you  so  that  the  VA  will  be  re- 
leased from  the  mevltable  period  of  Umbo 


In  which  it  now  flnda  ItseU  because  of  un- 
certainties about  Mr.  Driver's  retention, 

Mr.  Driver  has  the  support  of  every  nation- 
al veterans'  organization  as  well  as  bipartisan 
support  on  the  House  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs.  Olven  the  broad  range  of  vlewpolnta 
which  these  organizations.  Congressmen,  and 
we  represent,  and  given  the  importance 
which  we  attach  to  the  contmuatlon  of 
career  leadership  for  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, we  strongly  believe  that  Mr.  Driver's 
re-appointment  at  the  earliest  possible  time 
Is  clearly  necessary  to  the  basic  intereste  of 
the  administration  of  veterans'  affairs  for  the 
country. 

Sad  to  say,  the  President  did  not  take 
our  advice.  At  the  end  of  May,  Bill  Driver 
left  his  post  after  23  years  of  service  In 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  He  was 
the  first  career  Federal  employee  to  be 
named  as  Administrator,  and  In  my  opin- 
ion he  was  the  best  Administrator  we 
have  ever  had.  A  veteran  himself,  he 
served  with  distinction  in  World  War  n. 
and  again  during  the  Korean  war.  He 
holds  the  Legion  of  Merit,  the  Bronze 
Star,  the  Order  of  the  British  Empire, 
and  the  Croix  de  Guerre.  He  served  in  a 
number  of  positions  in  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, taking  on  increasing  re- 
sponsibilities. In  January  1958  he  became 
the  Chief  Benefits  Director,  and  3  years 
later  he  was  named  Deputy  Administra- 
tor, second  in  command  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  Prom  January  1965  until 
last  month,  he  was  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs.  No  other  Administra- 
tor has  had  his  combination  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  veterans'  programs  and  sensi- 
tivity to  veterans'  needs. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
have  worked  with  Bill  Driver  in  the  years 
I  have  known  lilm.  I  recall  in  1965,  short- 
ly after  he  became  Administrator,  I  ob- 
tained Senate  approval  of  my  bill  which 
was  to  become  the  legislation  authoriz- 
ing the  servicemen's  group  life  insurance 
program.  Bill  Driver  played  an  impor- 
tant role  in  obtaining  House  approval  of 
this  measure  in  the  closing  days  of  the 
first  session  of  the  90th  Congress. 

This  Is  just  one  of  the  incidents  show- 
ing Bill  Driver's  concern  for  veterans. 
His  achievements  will  be  sorely  missed. 

I  would  like  to  extend  to  Mr.  Driver 
and  his  family  my  best  wishes  for  the 
future. 


MAFIA  IN  MEDICAID? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  newspaper 
stories  about  the  preliminary  investiga- 
tion by  the  Committee  on  Finance  into 
the  medicare  and  medicaid  programs 
have  generated  a  large  number  of  let- 
ters from  citizens  concerned  about 
fraud  and  other  abuses  of  the  two  pro- 
grams. Some  of  these  letters  describe 
abuses  in  general  terms  while  othere 
contain  detailed  and  often  documented 
allegations.  Wherever  warranted,  we 
are  seeing  to  it  that  the  allegations  are 
appropriately^vestlgated. 

One  particularly  disturbing  letter  al- 
leges a  multimillion-dollar  fraud  in- 
volving dental  services  provided  imder 
the  medicaid  program  in  a  large  city. 
The  writer  names  the  individuals  In- 
volved, the  precise  methods  employed, 
amounts  of  payoffs  and  so  forth.  The 
tone  and  description  Indicate  strongly 
that  this  letter  did  not  come  from  any 
crank.  The  most  serious  allegation  of  aU 


is  that  the  Mafia  is  Involved  in  this  par- 
ticular operation  to  the  time  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  a  year.  As  far  as 
this  Senator  is  concerned  one  thing  we 
do  not  need  is  organized  crime  infiltra- 
tion in  our  Federal  health  programs. 
Accordingly,  I  have  requested  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  Investigate  this 
situation  to  determine  the  validity  of 
these  shocking  allegations. 

I  want  to  assure  Senators  that  the 
Committee  on  Finance  will  continue  to 
do  all  possible  to  expose  fraudulent  ac- 
tivity and  other  costly  abuses  in  medi- 
care and  medicaid. 


THE  NOMINATION  OF  CARL 
GILBERT 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  on  June  1 
there  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
an  article  by  Mr.  Warren  Unna,  entitled 
"Senators'  Whims  Delay  Appointments." 
This  article  takes  on  the  sheen  of  a  smear 
campaign  against  certain  Senators  who 
are  carrying  out  their  constitutional 
responsibilities.  Among  those  who  were 
at  the  receiving  end  of  this  smear  cam- 
paign was  the  junior  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana and  the  senior  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. The  title  of  the  article  made  it 
appear  that  it  was  the  whim  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  that  was  causing 
the  delay  in  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Carl 
Gilbert  to  be  special  trade  representa- 
tive. 

Mr.  Urma,  the  author  of  the  article, 
did  not  show  me  the  courtesy  of  discuss- 
ing the  matter  before  he  wrote  his  article. 
Had  he  done  so,  I  think  he  would  have 
realized  that  it  was  not  a  personal  whim 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
that  was  holding  up  the  nomination. 

There  are  some  serious  reservations 
over  this  nomination  which  are  not 
peculiar  to  the  junior  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana. Many  members  of  the  Committee 
on^'toance  have  expressed  their  reserva- 
tions to  me.  As  chaliman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  I  have  a  responsibility 
to  speak  for  the  committee  on  occasion 
and  this  is  one  of  those  occasions. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  discuss  the  issues  involved  and  v/hat 
has  transpired  in  the  Senate  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Gilbert. 

First  of  all,  there  is  the  jurisdictional 
question.  Normally,  when  the  President 
nominates  a  person  for  a  position  with 
lespect  to  which  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  is  required,  the  nomina- 
tion is  referred  to  the  committee  which 
created  the  position,  particularly  if  that 
committee  also  has  legislative  responsi- 
bility for  the  program  which  it  is  in- 
tended the  nominee  will  administer.  I 
have  consulted  with  the  Parliamen- 
tarian, and  he  assures  me  that  this  is  the 
normal  procedure. 

Applying  this  rule  to  the  OflSce  of  Spe- 
cial Representative  for  Trade  Negotia- 
tions, the  nomination  of  an  individual  to 
be  that  Special  Representative  should  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
The  position  was  established  by  section 
241  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962, 
which  I  helped  to  pass,  and  which  ema- 
nated from  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
The  program  to  be  administered  by  the 
Special  Representative  weis  the  Kennedy 
round  of  tariff-cutting  talks  authorized 
by  the  1962  act,  and  "such  other  nego- 
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tlstlonfl  M  tn  the  President's  )udcBient 
require  that  the  Special  RepreMntatlTe 
be  the  chief  reiyreaentatlve  of  the  United 
SUtes  ' 

With  the  intemaUonal  trade  of  the 
United  States  in  the  sad  posture  in  which 
we  find  It  today,  it  Is  particularly  im- 
portant that  the  conunittee  charged 
with  responsibility  for  leglslatlns  our 
trade  policy  should  consider  the  quali- 
catlons  of  the  individual  who  Is  nomi- 
nated by  the  President  to  recommend  a 
trade  policy  and  to  implement  it.  That 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Unfortunately,  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance was  bypassed  and  the  most  recent 
nomination  to  the  ofSce  of  special  repre- 
sentative was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations.  Apparently,  the 
raaaoQ  for  this  erroneous  referral  Is  that 
the  two  prior  nominations  to  this  post — 
since  It  was  created  by  the  1962  act — 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  and  those  referrals  now 
seem  to  have  become  a  precedent  of  the 

-  Senate,  even  though  they  are  wrong.  It 

-  Is  a  -fact  that  the  earlier  nominations 
were  not  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

As  near  as  I  can  determine,  no  effort 
was  made  by  the  Committee  on  Finance 
In  1963.  when  the  first  Special  Represent- 
ative was  named,  to  assert  its  Jurisdiction 
over  the  nomination  If  one  studies  the 
matter.  I  believe  it  will  be  clear  why  no 
Jurisdictional  question  was  raised. 

First.  President  Kennedy  had  made 
a  magnificent  choice  In  his  selection  of 
the  first  Special  Representative.  He  was 
to  be  Christian  Herter.  who  had  previ- 
ously served  with  great  distinction  as 
Secretary  of  State  under  President  Eisen- 
hower. With  the  credentials  he  could 
bring  to  this  position.  It  was  apparent 
that  there  would  be  no  controversy  over 
his  nomination.  He  could  have  been  con- 
firmed the  day  it  came  in.  So  it  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee and  no  one  gave  it  any  concern.  It 
was  assumed  he  woul^  be  affirmed  by  ac- 
clamation, which  he  was — no  problem. 

The  great  work  he  had  done  as  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  the  prior  Republican 
administration  earned  him  the  support 
of  every  Republican  in  the  Senate.  He 
was  the  personal  selection  of  President 
Kennedy,  and  this  carried  with  it  the 
support  of  every  Democrat  in  the  Sen- 
ate. It  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
he  would  be  confirmed  for  the  job,  what- 
ever committee  considered  his  nomina- 
tion. And  he  was — without  even  the 
bother  of  a  record  vote  in  the  Senate.  No 
one  cared  what  conomittee  it  went  to — 
they  could  not  care  less. 

What  we  had  at  that  time  was  a  brand- 
n?w  trade  policy,  a  brandnew  oflBce  to 
aiminister  it,  and  brandnew  and  highly 
regarded  former  Secretary  of  State  to 
head  up  that  office.  Under  the  circum- 
stances of  his  appointment,  procedural 
questions  were  the  last  th.ng  on  any- 
body's mind. 

In  1967.  after  Governor  Herter  had 
died.  William  Roth,  who  had  served  as 
Deputy  Special  Representative,  was 
named  to  succeed  him.  It  was  generally 
understood  that  Mr.  Roth  was  going  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  his  old  colleague 
and  leader,  and  that  he  was  not  bringing 


a  new  look  to  trade  policies  in  general. 
We  were  still  negotiating  the  Kennedy 
round  and  he  had  been  at  that  task  from 
the  beginning,  serving  under  Herter.  In 
that  situation — a  promotion  from  within 
to  fill  a  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  an 
mcumbent — procedural  roadblocks  would 
have  been  improper  and  would  have  un- 
necessarily disrupted  the  final  crucial 
stages  of  the  Kennedy  round  negotia- 
tions. 

Today,  the  situation  is  vastly  different. 
The  Kennedy  round  is  over.  The  nego- 
tiating policy  fixed  in  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962  has  expired.  We  are  wit- 
nessing the  deterioration  of  the  huge 
trade  surpluses  which  influenced  our  leg- 
islative approach  to  the  reciprocal  trade 
program  for  two  decades.  We  have  ran 
deficits  in  our  international  balance  of 
payments  for  18  years  running.  Our  gold 
reserves  are  virtually  exhausted.  To  a 
considerable  extent,  I  am  convinced  that 
our  trade  policies  have  contributed  to 
this  sad  state  of  affairs. 

The  multinational  business  complex, 
once  practically  imheard  of,  is  now  a  fix- 
ture in  international  trade  circles.  Often 
what  we  sell  abroad  is  sold  to  our  own 
oversea  subsidiaries,  and  in  many  cases 
what  we  buy  from  abroad  comes  from 
U.S. -owned  plants  over  there.  This  phe- 
nomena of  the  multinational  business, 
which  has  never  been  fully  analyzed, 
raises  many  new  questions. 

Basic  industries  such  as  steel  and  tex- 
tiles are  besieged  with  competition  from 
imported  goods  produced  at  wage  scales 
only  a  fraction  of  what  employees  must 
be  paid  in  this  countr>'.  That  gives  an  im- 
possible advantage  to  the  foreigner.  But 
on  top  of  that  advantage,  many  coun- 
tries also  give  business  a  tax  subsidy  on 
their  exports.  That  stimulates  exports 
to  this  country. 

Then  they  turn  right  around  and  im- 
pose a  speda:  border  tax  on  their  im- 
ports from  us.  And  if  that  does  not  deter 
U.S.  competition,  they  call  on  their  vari- 
able levies,  quotas,  and  a  host  of  non- 
tariff  restrictions  to  give  the  sort  of  pro- 
tection to  their  industi-j-  that  we  have 
denied  to  our  own. 

Trade  must  be  reciprocal,  but  today  it 
is  definitely  not  reciprocal.  We  are  at  a 
serious  disadvantage,  and.  in  large  meas- 
ure, our  policies  of  the  past  have  con- 
tributed to  the  situation  in  which  we  now 
find  ourselves.  We  have  pla.ved  Santa 
Claus  to  the  point  that  now  we  must  play 
beggar. 

Today,  when  both  Congress  and  the 
administration  are  groping  for  the  right 
path  to  follow  in  fixing  our  trade  policy 
for  the  future,  it  is  doubly  important  that 
the  Senate  conunittee  responsible  for 
shaping  that  policy  should  also  re\iew  the 
nomination  of  the  person  who  is  to  serve 
as  Special  Representative  for  Trade  Ne- 
gotiations. That  Is  why  the  Committee  on 
Finance  must  assert  jurisdiction  over  this 
nomination  at  this  time  if  it  is  to  meet 
its  I  esponsibilities  to  the  Senate. 

As  I  have  said,  the  practice  of  the 
Senate  Is  to  refer  nominations  to  the 
committee  which  created  the  post  to 
which  the  nomination  is  made,  and  this 
Is  particularly  true  when  that  same 
conrnaittee  has  legislative  jurisdiction 
over  the  program  the  nominee  is  to 
administer. 


The  post  of  Special  Representative  ww 
created  by  the  Trade  Expansion  Act—a 
Finance  Committee  matter.  ITie  pro- 
gram  to  be  administered  by  the  Special 
Representative,  generally  speaking,  is  the 
reciprocal    trade    program    and    tariffj 
Import  quotas,  and  related  matters.  All 
these  areas  are  specifically  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
Now.  during  an  executive  session  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  on  Friday 
April  15,  Jurisdiction  over  the  nomina- 
tlon  of  the  Special  Trade  Representative 
was  discussed  in  the  presence  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, who  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance.  It  was  pointed 
out  to  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions  Committee   that   the   position  of 
Special  Trade  Representative  was  estab- 
lished by  section  241  of  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion  Act  of   1962,  which  emanated 
from  the  Committee  on  Finance.  The 
program  to  be  administered  by  the  Spe- 
cial Trade  Representative  Is  created  by 
legislation  for  which  the  Committee  on 
Finance  is  constitutionally  and  histori- 
cally responsible.  In  turn,  the  chairman 
of    the    Foreign    Relations    Committee 
agreed  that  the  Finance  Committee  ha« 
a  responsibility  in  this  area,  but  noted 
that  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
having  responsibility  for  foreign  affairs 
matters,  wanted  to  look  at  the  nomina- 
tion. I  had  no  quarrel  with  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee   sharing  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  nomination,  and  I  thought 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  had  no  quarrel  with  the 
Finance  Committee  sharing  jurisdiction 
over  the  nomination.  Other  members  of 
the  Finance  Committee  who  were  pres- 
ent    during     that     executive     session 
thought  the  two  chairmen  had  reached 
agreement  over  sharing  the  jurisdiction. 
Subsequently,  however.  I  foxmd  out  that 
the    interpretation    which    the    distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  gave  to  the  discussion 
was  far  different  from  what  other  mem- 
bers   of    the    Finance    Committee    and 
myself   understood.   Evidently,   he  con- 
cluded that  the  Finance  Committee  was 
only  interested  in  a  hearing  of  Mr.  GD- 
bert's  nomination,  but  not  in  sharing  the 
jurisdiction   for   the  nomination   itself. 
This  is  not  correct.  We  of  course  could 
always  Invite  Mr.  Gilbert  before  our  com- 
mittee  without   getting    any   clearance 
from  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  The  members  of  the 
Finance  Committee  wanted  to  share  in 
the  jurisdiction.  Subsequent  to  that,  I 
discussed  the  matter  with  the  chairman 
of    the    Foreign    Relations    Committee, 
who  Informed  me  that  he  was  concerned 
that  the  nomination  would  be  held  up  by 
the  Committee  on  Finance.  I  gave  him 
my  assurance  that  we  would  report  the 
nomination  within  a  month  after  receiv- 
ing it. 

At  that  time.  I  thought  this  satisfied 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  But  I  am  not  sure  of  that. 
I  Informed  the  dlstingished  majority 
leader  of  my  conversations  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, and  on  Monday.  June  2.  after 
discussing  it  with  the  Democratic  lead- 
ership, I  waited  a  whole  hour  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  for  the  chairman  of 
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the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter  further,  but  he  never 
appeared.  Therefore,  the  nomination 
continues  to  be  held  up.  However,  it  Is 
not  a  personal -whim  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  that  is  holding  it  up.  There 
are  important  substantive  issues  involved 
in  this  nomination  which  should  be  re- 
solved prior  to  Senate  confirmation. 

I  resent  the  smear  articles  that  obvi- 
ously are  designed  to  put  pressure  on  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  to 
withdraw  his  objection  to  this  nomina- 
tion. I  have  been  around  long  enough  to 
know  that  these  kinds  of  smear  cam- 
paign articles  are  usually  planted  by 
those  who  have  an  interest  in  the  matter, 
and  seek  to  foster  that  interest  by  mak- 
ing its  opponents  look  bad.  If  Mr.  Gil- 
bert or  any  of  the  free-trade  organiza- 
tions around  town  feel  that  newspaper 
articles  aimed  at  putting  pressure  on  the 
Finance  Committee  will  help  his  nom-- 
inatlon.  he  Is  sorely  mistaken.  In  fact, 
these  activities  can  only  do  harm  to  Mr. 
Gilbert's  prospects,  although  to  this  date 
I  have  no  reason  to  assume  that  any 
member  of  our  committee  will  object  to 
his  confirmation. 

It  would  seem  to  this  Senator  that  the 
nominee,  who  is  going  to  have  to  work 
with  the  Committee  on  Finance  during 
his  term  in  office— if  he  ever  gets  there — 
could  do  much  to  further  his  own  situ- 
ation by  going  to  those  who  feel  they 
are  protecting  him  from  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  and  advising  them  that  he 
is  not  ashamed  to  discuss  his  foreign 
trade  philosophy  and  credentials  with 
the  Committee  on  Finance  and  that  he  Is 
perfectly  willing  to  have  the  Committee 
on  Finance — the  proper  Senate  commit- 
tee— consider  his  nomination.  It  might 
be  that  he  will  find  the  gulf  between  his 
own  attitudes  and  those  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  is  not  as  wide  m  he  might 
think.  Our  basic  concern  is  equity  and 
fairness  in  international  trade,  and  if 
that  is  not  a  concern  he  shares,  then 
we  certainly  should  know  it  before  the 
Senate  acts  on  his  nomination. 

On  the  other  hsmd.  it  might  work  out 
that  after  he  has  matched  views  with  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  he  will  not  want 
to  serve  in  the  post  to  which  he  has  been 
nominated. 

Other  matters  concerning  this  nomina- 
tion should  be  checked  into.  When  Mr. 
Gilbert  wsis  nominated  for  the  Special 
Trade  Representative  post,  the  White 
House  assumed  that  he  needed  no  Senate 
confirmation.  The  White  House  press 
release  on  Gilbert  read : 

The  President  today  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  Carl  J.  Gilbert. 

Contrast  that  with  another  White 
House  press  release  issued  the  same  day, 
which  said: 

The  President  today  announced  his  Inten- 
tion to  nominate  Dr.  Thomas  K.  Cowden. 

Thus,  it  was  obvious  that  the  White 
House  aides  knew  how  to  draft  a  press 
release  for  a  Presidential  choice  who 
needed  Senate  confirmation. 

I  am  not  criticizing  the  President  for 
that.  There  is  nothing  new  about  a  new 
President  trying  to  do  the  best  he  can  to 
find  his  way  around,  and  hiring  sMne  per- 
sons who  are  competent  and  some  who 
are  not  competent  to  help  him  with  his 
Job.  That  is  par  for  the  course. 


One  day  after  the  White  House  an- 
noimcement  on  Gilbert,  he  was  whisked 
to  E^urope  as  part  of  Secretary  Stans' 
team  to  discuss  trade  poUcles  issues  with 
Europeans.  Here  we  have  the  Govern- 
ment paying  the  expenses  of  a  private 
citizen  to  become  privy  to  highly  sensitive 
International  discussions.  That  Is  highly 
irregular  and  one  would  have  thought 
that  Mr.  Gilbert  would  have  pointed  this 
out  to  the  White  House,  before  he  under- 
took to  help  the  Government,  at  public 
pay,  while  he  was  still  a  private  citizen 
and  not  capable  of  representing  the  Gov- 
ernment. He  went  along  for  the  ride  at 
public  expense.  That  is  illegal,  but  I  am 
not  going  to  quanel  about  that. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include, 
after  my  remarks,  a  newspaper  article 
by  Mr.  Robert  Barr  discussing  this  and 
other  ix>ints  and  concluding: 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  might  have 
a  better  claim  to  tbe  Gilbert  confirmation 
hearing  than  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  LONG.  That  is  true,  but  I  do  not 
want  to  argue  about  that.  That  commit- 
tee can  have  all  the  jurisdiction  it  wants 
to,  but  after  it  gets  through,  let  the 
committee  who  has  the  appropriate 
jurisdiction  have  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine the  man. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  had  difficulties 
with  Mr.  Gilbert's  predecessor  in  the 
Office  of  Special  Trade  Representative, 
principally  because  he  entered  into  ne- 
gotiations and  reached  agreements  on 
matters  for  which  he  had  no  legisla- 
tive authority.  Not  only  did  they  have 
no  legislative  authority,  but  the  Senate 
told  them  specifically  in  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  100  that  they  should  not 
negotiate  certain  agreements  without 
getting  this  authority.  That  resolution 
passed  the  Committee  on  Finance  and 
the  full  Senate  before  they  negotiated 
these  agreements.  The  American  selling 
price  agreement  which  was  negotiated 
in  the  Kennedy  round  to  change  domes- 
tic law,  and  in  direct  repudiation  of  the 
Senate,  is  one  case  in  point. 

The  Senate  has  not  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  express  its  will  on  that  agree- 
ment because  it  was  killed  in  the  House 
during  the  last  session  of  Congress. 

If  the  House  had  not  killed  it,  the  Sen- 
ate would  have  killed  it.  The  Senate  did 
not  have  a  chance  to  do  it.  The  House 
killed  It  first. 

If  it  Is  ever  Introduced  again  by  the 
administration,  and  should  it  by  some 
chance  pass  the  House.  I  am  sure  the 
Senate  will  tell  the  President  what  it 
thinks  of  this  improvident  agreement 
that  this  man  negotiated  without  au- 
thority. 

Another  agreement  negotiated  by  the 
Office  of  Special  Trade  Representative  in 
past  years  was  the  so-called  Interna- 
tional Antidumping  Code.  That  was  an 
executive  agreement  negotiated  without 
prior  authority,  which  had  the  effect  of 
changing  domestic  law.  Last  year,  in  an 
amendment  to  the  Renegotiation  Act  ex- 
tension bill,  the  Senate  and  the  Congress 
told  the  President  that  the  agreement 
could  not  go  into  effect.  We  forced  him  to 
sign  that  bill  and  publicly  concede  that 


he  liad  exceeded  his  authority.  These 
were  two  very  serious  matters  where  the 
Office  of  Special  Trade  Representative 
exceeded  its  authority  and  presented  the 
Congress  with  fait  acccHnplis. 

That  is  what  we  are  concerned  about. 
We  want  a  man  who  will  abide  by  the 
law  and  respect  the  constitutional  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Congress  In  this  area.  We 
do  not  want  a  man  who  flouts  the  will  of 
the  Congress  or  trespasses  on  its  au- 
thority. 

&^.  Gilbert  has  expressed  approval  of 
these  highhanded  attitudes  in  the  nego- 
tiation of  these  agreements,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  Constitution  delegates  ple- 
nary authority  to  the  Congress — not  to 
the  President — "to  lay  and  collect  taxes, 
duties,  imposts,  and  excises  and  to  regu- 
late commerce  with  foreign  nations." 
This  man  has  also  expressed  himself 
very  clearly  on  a  number  of  trade  policy 
Issues  which  come  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Conunittee  on  Finance.  For  exam- 
ple, Mr.  Gilbert  has  expressed  opposition 
to  quotas  on  steel  and  textiles.  He  even 
took  exception  to  one  of  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  his  predecessor 
concerning  the  development  of  a  more 
effective  escape  clause. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks  an  article  entitled  "Voluntary 
Quotas  Or."  written  by  David  R.  Francis 
and  published  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  of  May  23,  1969,  discussing  Mr. 
Gilbert's  views. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2.  ■> 

Mr.  LONG.  The  article  points  out  the 
obvious  inconsistency  between  Mr.  Gil- 
bert's views  on  the  textile  import  prob- 
lem, for  example,  and  those  of  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  Mr.  Maurice  Stans. 

It:  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  to  help  determine  a  na- 
tional policy  on  trade  and  tariff  matters. 
It  is  only  fitting  therefore  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  should  have  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  executive  position  which  it 
created  and  which  must  administer  the 
programs  and  policies  establi-shed  by  the 
Congress  through  the  committees.  There- 
fore, it  is  not  a  question  of  personal  whim 
that  has  delayed  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Gilbert,  but  very  seiicu.s  substantive 
questions  which  must  be  resolved.  It  is 
not  even  a  question  of  whether  Mr.  Gil- 
bert agrees  with  my  views  or  those  of 
other  members  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee. The  committee  wants  to  determine 
whether  the  man  v.'ill  faithfully  carry  out 
the  legislative  intent  of  the  law  he  is  as- 
signed responsibility  to  administer,  and 
for  which  the  Committee  on  Finance  has 
jurisdictional  responsibility. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  say  right  now  ♦.hat 
I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  Secretary 
Stans  made  the  statement  that  he  had 
diicussed  these  matters  with  Mr.  Gilbert, 
and  that  they  were  in  complete  accord. 
There  is  a  history  of  statements  by  Mr. 
Gilbert,  however,  which  would  indicate 
he  Is  strongly  opposed  to  any  form  of 
trade  restriction,  Including  voluntary 
agreements  on  steel  and  textiles.  Mr. 
Stans  is  a  Cabinet  member,  which  Mr. 
Gilbert  Is  not,  and  In  the  final  analysis, 
Mr.  Stans  has  the  ultimate  responsibility 
for  tnring  to  balance  our  International 
accounts,  increase  our  exports,  and  save 
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our  told.  The  President's  adrlaer  oo  these 
matters  win  be  Mr.  Stans.  It  is  k>ffleal 
that  Mr.  Stans  should  play  a  major  role 
In  trade  policy.  If  Mr.  Stans  wants  to 
have  Mr.  Gilbert  as  an  adviser  then  there 
will  be  no  argument,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. 

If  President  Nixon  wants  to  carry  out 
the  policy  he  advocated  when  he  ran  for 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  we 
are  advised  that  Mr.  Ollbert  is  Kolng  to 
try  to  help  hlnr.  do  that,  there  Is  no  argu- 
ment. But  there  are  many  things  in  this 
man's  record  that  cause  one  to  suspect 
that  this  Is  either  a  case  of  one  retreat- 
ing from  his  pledged  word  to  the  Amer- 
ican people,  or  a  jurlsdlctlcmal  question, 
where  the  advisers  of  the  President 
would  do  well  to  advise  him  that  the 
nominee  to  the  Job  which  we  created — 
which  has  expired,  in  my  Judgment — 
might  use  it  to  confuse  or  worsen  our 
very  unhappy  situation  with  regard  to 
balance  of  payments  and  foreign  trade. 

XXHIBIT    1 

(From  tb«  Women's  Wear  Dally, 

Apr.  14,  1009]  '* 

"    CoWjcrrr^  Fnro  Shatino  m  Sbnatb 
Otkm.  OiLanT 
(By  Robert  Batt) 
WASHUfCTOM. — A   Sen&te    feud    is   sliaplng 
up  over  Carl  Qllbert.  President  Nixon's  cliolce 
for       special       rcpresAntatlve       for       trade 
negotiations. 

The  feud  will  be  over  whether  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  or  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee should  handle  the  confirmation 
bearing  on  Ollbert. 

Nixon  aides  may  be  shocked  to  learn  Gil- 
bert needs  Senate  conftrmatlon,  and  shocked 
again  to  realize  Ollbert.  with  no  status  ex- 
cept private  citizen,  has  been  dispatched  to 
Europe  on  the  big  trade  mission  headed  by 
Commerce  Secretary  Maurice  Stans. 

The  quarrel  over  the  confirmation  hear- 
ings wiu  stem  from  the  fact  that  the  post 
involves  trade  matters,  although  the  '■n''n 
holding  the  post  t>ears  the  rank  of 
ambassador. 

When  Clulstian  Herter  was  the  first  T^ai^ 
nominated  for  this  poet,  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  held  the  confirmation 
bearing  and  the  subsequent  ones  for  other 
holders  of  the  poet. 

Congressional  sources  noted  this  was  be- 
cause the  previous  Finance  Committee  chair- 
man, the  late  Harry  Byrd.  Sr.,  never  made  an 
issue  of  the  matter 

No  matter  how  the  feud  Is  resolved — by  a 
backstage  compromise  or  an  open  Senate 
fight — It  may  be  embarrassing  to  Nixon  aides. 
The  announcement  of  Oilbert's  appoint- 
ment assimied  he  needed  no  Senate  con- 
firmation. ThU  raised  the  problem. 

That  misconception  was  continued  in  oral 
checks  with  White  House  press  aides  when 
Palrchild  News  Service  questioned  that 
point  at  the  time  of  the  announcement.  The 
answer  was  that  no  confirmation  was 
needed. 

The  Wtilte  House  press  release  on  Gilbert 
read,  "The  President  today  announced  bis 
appointment  of  Carl  J.  Gilbert  .  . 

Contrast  that  with  another  White  House 
Vnu  lelaaae.  issued  the  same  day.  which 
■aW.  "Tlie  President  today  announced  his  in- 
tention to  nominate  Dr  Thomas  K.  Cowden 
.  ."  for  an  assistant  secretary  post  in  the 
Agriculture  Department. 

Thus  It  was  obvious  Uiat  Wtiite  House 
aides  knew  how  to  draft  a  preu  release  for  a 
PTMldential  choice  who  needed  Senate  con- 
firmation The  "intention  to  nominate"  is 
standard  phrasing  for  such  choices. 

But  the  press  release  and  subsequent  verbal 
comment  from  a  White  House  press  aide 
made  clear  there  was  a  misconception .  within 
the  White  Hoiue  and  someons  thought  Gil- 


bert oould   be  installed   in  the  trads  post 
without  Senate  confirmation. 

Th€  Senau  Finance  Committee  might  have 
a  better  claim  to  the  Gilbert  conflrmation 
hearing  than  the  roreign  Kelationa 
Committee. 


KxRorr  2 

[From  the  Cluisttan  Science  IConltor. 
May  23.  1900] 

VOLUIfTAaT  .QtrOTAS  Os 

(By  David  R.  Francis) 
WssanfOToi*. — Commerce  Secretary   ICau- 
rlce  H.  Stans.  in  trips  to  Western  Europe  and 
the   Far  Kast,   lias   been   engaged   in   trade 
brinkmanship. 

He  has  been  trying  to  persuade  nations  ex- 
porting woolen  and  man-made  textiles  to  the 
United  States  to  limit  the  growth  of  these 
exports  with  voluntary  quotas. 

There  are  no  International  trade  rules  re- 
quiring such  quotas.  And  so  far,  the  textile- 
exporting  nations  liave  shown  great  reluc- 
tance to  grant  such  a  favor. 
Thus  Ui.  Stans  suggests  a  threat. 
If  there  Isn't  voluntary  action,  he  warned 
Tuesday,  "Congress  will  take  the  play  away 
from  us."  In  other  words.  Congress  will  enact 
unilateral  quotas  against  Imports  that  will 
be  worse  than  those  offered  by  the  admin- 
istration on  a  "voluntary"  basis. 

As  one  trads  oOclal  argued.  "It  Is  in  tbelr 
own  Interest." 

Up  to  now,  the  Commerce  Secretary  has 
used  Congress  as  the  threat. 

posmoN  camcniD 
The  danger,  however,  goes  beyond  uni- 
lateral quotas.  If  Congress  does  Impose 
quotas,  texUle-exporting  naUona  would  be 
free  to  retaliate  by  restricting  United  States 
exports.  It  could  result  In  a  major  trade  war. 
That  is  the  brink  ahead. 

Former  acting  special  representative  for 
trade  negotiations.  John  B.  Rehm,  terms  itr. 
Stan's  position  "an  outrageous  line.  It  is 
so  disingenuous." 

Now  a  Washington  lawyer,  B«r.  Rehm  holds 
that  with  the  election  over,  the  congres- 
sional drive  for  relief  from  Imports  Is  not  as 
fierce  as  It  was  last  year.  The  Joimson  admin- 
istration, with  the  help  of  the  powerful 
chairman  of  the  Hotiae  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  Rep.  Wilbur  D.  Mills  (D)  of 
Arkansas,  last  year  successfully  blocked  an 
attempt  to  attach  quota  legislation  to  the 
tax  surcharge  bill.  This  would  have  made  a 
presidential  veto  unlikely. 

The  new  administration,  he  argues,  could 
also  stop  a  textile  quota  bill.  Thus  Mr.  Stans 
Is  presenting  "false   fatalism." 

He  added :  "It  Is  a  total  at>dlcatlon  of  exec- 
utive responslbUlty." 

However,  Mr.  Stans  maintains  there  is  a 
"strong  movement"  In  Congress  to  pass  a 
quota  bill. 

Furthermore,  he  said  that  If  there  was  no 
progress  toward  voluntary  quotas  within  90 
days,  the  administration  would  have  to  re- 
view the  sltuaWon.  He  hinted  that  the  admin- 
IstraUon  might  back  unilateral  quotas, 
though  It  favored  volimtary  quotas  reached 
on  a  multilateral  or  bilateral  basis. 

■SStrLTS  SXPOXTED 

The  Commerce  Secretary  reported  Monday 
to  President  Nixon  on  the  resuiu  of  his  trip 
to  Japan,  Taiwan,  and  Hong  Kong.  He  said 
he  will  present  a  program  of  action  to  the 
President  In  two  weeks. 

Textlle-exporUng  nations  now  have  the 
problem  of  deciding  whether  to  go  to  the 
brink  themselves.  They  must  Judge  whether 
Congress  really  would  risk  a  major  trade 
war  to  please  the  Indust.-y.  They  must  guess 
whether  the  administration  will  support, 
stand  aside,  or  veto  quota  legislation. 

Mr.  Stans  said  admlnlstraUon  acUon  on  a 
quota  bill  would  depend  "on  the  framework 
of  the  bill  and  all  the  circumstances  at  the 
time." 

Just  befors  Secretary  Stans  left  for  Japan, 


Mr.  MlUs  .ntroduced  a  bill  that  woiUd  roll 
back  textile  Imports.  It  also  wotild  base 
quotas  on  value,  rather  than  by  product  or 
fiber.  Tills  was  regarded  as  an  effort  to  pro- 
vide  Mr.  Stans  with  a  bargaining  weapon 
However,  It  did  not  succeed — at  least,  not 
immediately. 

Most  countries.  Mr.  Stans  admitted,  did 
not  even  want  to  discuss  textile  quotas. 

"Most  countries  hoped  the  sltuaUon  would 
go  away,  rather  than  have  to  deal  with  us 
on  It  We  made  It  quite  clear  that  it  would 
not  go  away." 

CAMPAIGN   PBOMISXS   MADE 

During  ills  campaign,  Mr.  Nixon  promised 
to  try  to  extend  International  voluntary 
quotas  to  textiles  made  of  wool,  man-made 
fibers,  and  blends.  Quotas  already  apply  to 
cotton  textiles  through  the  long-term  Inter- 
national cotton-textile  arrangement.  It  per- 
mits a  gradual  Increase  In  ImporU  in  line 
with  growth  of  domestic  demand. 

This  cotton  arrangement  expires  on  Sept. 
30,  1970.  A  review  of  its  terms  must  get  under 
way  one  year  ahead  of  that  date.  Possibly  this 
would  open  the  way  for  consideration  of  all 
textile  exports  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Stans  pointed  out  that  no  action  was 
likely  before  September.  He  had  hoped  multi- 
lateral talks  under  the  General  agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  could  start  in  Geneva  in 
Jims. 

Several  olMervers  have  charged  that  Mr. 
Nixon's  campaign  pledge  was  a  promise  to 
Sen.  Strom  Thurmond,  the  South  Carolina 
Dlxlecrat  who  helped  make  possible  Mr. 
Nixon's  nomination  at  the  Republican  con- 
vention by  rounding  up  Southern  delegates. 
A  large  amount  of  textile  manufacturing  U 
located  In  the  South. 

In  a  letter  earUer  this  month  to  Morton 
H.  Darman.  board  chairman  of  the  National 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers.  Mr. 
Nixon  reaffirmed  his  preelection  commitment. 
Again,  however.  Mr.  Nixon  spoke  of  an  "in- 
ternational solution."  He  has  not  yet  pro- 
posed mandatory  controls  by  Congress. 

David  J.  Steinberg,  economist  for  the  Com- 
mittee for  a  National  Trade  Policy,  an  orga- 
nization that  backs  Uberallzatlon  of  trade, 
charges  that  the  administration  has  "badly 
handled"  the  textile  issue. 

Before  seeking  quotas,  he  said,  the  ad- 
ministration should  have  first  ascertained 
to  what  extent  the  textile  Industry  Is  suffer- 
ing from  imports.  Next  It  should  have  seen 
If  domestic  policy  changes  could  have  helped, 
such  as  more  liberal  assistance  for  textile 
firms  hurt  by  Imports  or  through  tax  changes 
that  would  benefit  the  Industry. 

CONnSMATION    AWAITED 

"Then,  and  only  then,  do  you  know  the 
extent  to  which  you  have  to  resort  to  re- 
striction of  trade  by  quotas,"  he  said. 

Curiously,  Carl  J.  Gilbert,  former  chair- 
man of  Mr.  Steinberg's  group  and  President 
Nixon's  nominee  for  special  representative 
for  trade  negotiations,  took  a  similar  posi- 
tion earlier  this  year. 

In  the  report  of  the  previoiu  special  rep- 
resentative, William  M.  Roth,  on  future  U.S. 
foreign  trade  policy,  Mr.  Gilbert  Inserted  a 
footnote  that  International  trade-restrictive 
agreements  should  be  negotiated  "only  In 
emergency  cases  and  as  tempirary  measures 
of  last  resort."  He  was  a  member  of  an  ad- 
visory oommittee  on  trade  policy. 

Mr.  Gilbert  is  still  awaiting  confirmation 
In  Ills  new  Job  by  the  Senate.  As  an  ambas- 
sador, he  was  cleared  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  Now  the  Finance  Com- 
mitte»,  with  Jurisdiction  over  trade,  wants  a 
crack  at  him.  Chairman  Russell  B.  Long  (D) 
of  Louisiana  Is  trying  to  work  out  a  proce- 
dure to  get  his  nomination  removed  from 
the  floor  for  hearings  In  his  committee.  Mr. 
GlllMrt  is  expected  eventually  to  get  Senate 
clearance. 

STNTHmCS   JT7MF 

In  the  meantime,  however.  Mr.  Stans' 
tough  poaltlon  on  textiles  puts  Mr.  Gilbert. 
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with  his  liberal  trade  viewpoints,  in  an  awk- 
wiud  position  for  future  trade  negotiations. 

Mr.  Steinberg  holds  that  this  tough  stance 
Is  "folly."  since  it  "fuels  the  fires  of  protec- 
tionism in  Congress." 

Mr.  Roth  charges  that  the  administration's 
position  on  textile  imports  is  "counterpro- 
ductive In  terms  of  the  best  overall  interests 
of  our  economy."  He  is  currently  a  fellow  at 
the  Kennedy  Institute  In  Cambridge,  Mass. 

First  of  all,  he  says,  the  textile  Industry  is 
"doing  quite  well"  and  does  not  need  quota 
protection. 

Wool-textile  imports  provide  25.5  percent 
of  domestic  consumption.  The  figure  for  cot- 
ton Is  10.5  percent  and  for  man-made  fibers, 
4.5  percent.  Imports  of  foreign  synthetics, 
however,  went  up  54  percent  last  year  and 
appear  to  t>e  Increasing  as  rapidly  in  1969. 

Domestic  consumption  of  man-made  tex- 
tiles, however,  is  also  rising  rapidly.  Sales 
on  noncellulose  fillers  were  up  6  percent  last 
year.  Rayons  and  acetates  gained  11  per- 
cent after  a  6  percent  decline  the  previous 
year. 

Total  dollar  sales  of  the  domestic  textile 
industry  last  year  jumped  12  percent.  Prof- 
Its  after  taxes  were  up  to  aliout  S664  mil- 
lion from  $540  million  in  1967.  The  1968  Ug- 
ure  represents  a  profit  on  stockholder 
equity  of  9.1  percent,  compared  with  the 
average  for  the  manufacttiring  Industry  of 
around  11.8  percent. 

Second,  any  quotas,  even  if  voluntary, 
will  be  purctiased  at  a  cost,  Mr.  Roth  says. 
Japan  probably  would  slow  down  removal 
of  its  restrictive  practices  against  trade 
and  investment.  It  would  be  harder  to  re- 
sist European  protectionist  measures  in 
agriculture. 

tmAX.  ROLE  ATTEMPTED 

"It  is  very  difficult  to  talk  liberal  trade 
on  one  hand  and  seek  protectionist  measures 
with  the  other."  the  former  special  rep- 
resentative said. 

During  his  tours,  Mr.  Stans  attempted  tills 
schlzoplirenlc  role.  He  urged  negotiations  to 
reduce  nontarlff  trade  barriers  as  well  as 
discussing  the  textile  Issue.  He  wants  every- 
one to  lay  on  the  table  all  their  nontarlff 
barriers.  Japan  promised  to  exchange  such 
a  list  In  60  days 

Then,  presiimably,  there  could  be  negotia- 
tions for  their  reduction. 

However,  the  administration  at  this  point 
has  only  limited  negotiating  power.  It  has 
not  yet  introduced  its  major  trade  legisla- 
tion. And  it  knows  that  until  the  textile 
question  is  settled,  textile  interests  would 
probably  seek  to  block  such  legislation  in 
order  to  bring  pressure  for  textile  protec- 
tion. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  congratulate  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee  for  his 
frank  and  thorough  discussion  of  the 
Gilbert  nomination.  It  is  not  the  per- 
sonal whim  of  any  Senator  which  Is  hold- 
ing this  nomination  up.  As  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee pointed  out,  that  committee  has 
jurisdiction  in  the  Senate  over  the  legis- 
lation which  would  give  authority  to  Mr. 
Gilbert  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  in  negotiations  with  foreign  gov- 
ernments. The  Finance  Committee 
created  the  job  of  Special  Trade  Repre- 
sentative, and  it  is  only  fitting  that  it 
should  have  a  voice  In  the  confirmation 
of  the  man  who  is  to  administer  the 
policies  established  by  Congress  in  this 
area. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  to  proceed  for  15  minutes. 


THE  MIDWAY  MEETING 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  arise  to 
wish  for  President  Nixon  the  greatest 
measure  of  success  toward  a  negotiate 
settlement  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

I  have  never  thought,  nor  do  I  now 
think,  it  wise  for  a  President  of  the 
United  States  to  journey  thousands  of 
miles  to  a  point  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  to 
meet  a  President  of  South  Vietnam  in 
order  to  determine  policy  or  to  coordi- 
nate strategy  or  either  war  or  peace. 

Such  a  meeting  tends  to  equate  the  two 
Preslden.ts,  which  we  know  to  be  an  as- 
sumption out  of  all  proportion  to  reality, 
and  tends  to  place  a  premium  on  a  joint 
communique,  thus  giving  leverage  to  Mr. 
IWeu,  the  current  President  of  South 
Vietnam,  which  in  reality  he  does  not 
have  tind  which  should  not  be  accorded 
him.  Nevertheless,  such  a  meeting,  or 
confrontation,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  to 
occiir  on  Midway  next  Simday. 

Were  the  President  meeting  with  our 
adversaries  in  the  Vietnam  war,  I  might 
feel  inclined  to  comply  with  the  injunc- 
tion of  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  to  avoid 
further  speeches  imtil  the  conference  is 
concluded,  but.  Mr.  President,  this  is  not 
a  meeting  with  an  adversary;  rather  It 
is  a  meeting  with  Mr.  Thleu,  who  is 
President  of  South  Vietnam  imder 
known  U.S.  sponsorship.  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation, therefore,  in  expressing  some 
views  with  respect  to  a  conference  of 
our  President  with  him.  Moreover,  the 
lives  of  many  are  at  stake. 

The  key  question  at  Midway  is  whether 
the  United  States  will  continue  to  equate 
its  own  security  interests  with  the  in- 
terests of  the  current  Saigon  regime. 
Midway  will  be  a  watershed.  The  out- 
come of  that  conference  will  In  my  opin- 
ion determine  whether  the  tide  of  events 
will  flow  in  the  direction  of  a  negotiated 
peace,  or  toward  "more  of  the  ssmie"; 
whether  President  Nixon  will  pursue  the 
policy  stated,  however  tenuously,  to  his 
coimtrymen  on  May  14;  or  whether  Mr. 
Thieu  will  lead  us  Into  a  piecemeal  with- 
drawal coupled  with  a  commitment  to 
perpetuation  of  his  Saigon  regime. 

President  Nixon's  statement  on  May  14 
is  his  only  statement  on  Vietnam  policy 
since  becoming  President.  Since  Jan- 
uary 20  through  last  week,  we  have  suf- 
fered some  of  the  heaviest  casualties  of 
the  war— 5,722  killed  and  almost  32,000 
wotmded. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  occasion  last  week 
to  visit  a  U.S.  Army  hospital  To  ob- 
serve the  mangled,  the  crippled,  the 
blind,  and  the  insensate  is  enough  to 
make  one  physically  sick.  As  I  said  ear- 
lier today,  the  armed  services  are  doing 
a  magnificent  job  of  rapid  evacuation 
and  competent  medical  care  of  the 
wounded.  They  are  doing  the  best  Job  in 
this  regard  that  has  ever  been  done  in 
our  history.  I  applaud  them.  Were  this 
not  true,  the  ratio  between  killed  and 
wounded  would  be  far  more  unfavorable. 

But,  Mr.  President,  many  of  the 
woimded  are  killed  so  far  as  their  useful 
life  is  concerned.  Indeed,  many  of  them 
are  killed  as  far  as  knowing  that  they 
still  breathe. 


So  the  President's  statement  was  anx- 
iously awaited  by  the  American  people. 

After  carefully  reading  and  rereading 
the  President's  statement,  I  addressed 
the  Senate  on  May  20.  At  that  time  I 
said: 

If  my  view  of  the  speech  is  correct,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  must  have  reached  a  decision  to 
extricate  the  U.S.  from  the  Vietnam  War  as 
quickly  as  he  can,  as  best  as  he  can.  as  hon- 
orably as  he  can. 

On  that  date  I  also  said: 

I  must  acknowledge  that  as  I  listened  to 
the  President's  speech  on  the  radio.  I  was 
Impressed  that  there  was  a  very  little  differ- 
ence. If  any.  In  what  he  had  said  from  what 
he  had  previously  said  or  from  what  former 
F>resldent  Johnson  or  his  Secretary  of  State 
had  said. 

It  was  only  when  I  started  examining  what 
he  had  not  repeated  and  what  he  did  not  say 
that  It  liegan  to  occur  to  me  that  a  decided 
change  had  been  made,  but  made  very  subtly, 
and  that  perhaps  the  President  was  speaking 
the  Johnson-Uke  hard  rhetoric  largely  for 
home  consumption,  while  the  message  to 
both  Hanoi  and  Saigon  was  to  be  found  In 
the  omissions  from  the  speech  or,  in  other 
words,  from  what  he  did  not  say.  Perhaps 
that  Is  an  explanation  as  to  why  our  distin- 
guished Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Rogers,  was 
dispatched  to  be  in  Saigon  at  the  time  of  the 
President's  speech,  and  iierbaps  there  to  ex- 
plain and.  If  possible,  to  placate  the  Saigon 
generals.  Apparently  he  was  not  too  success- 
ful, because  President  Thleu  has  demanded 
a  personal  meeting  with  President  Nixon 
which,  according  to  the  announcement  to- 
day. Is  soon  to  occur. 

I  cite  this  without  criticism,  but  in  the 
hope  to  bring  public  understanding  of  the 
developments  which  are  now  occurring  and 
for  which  I  wish  the  greatest  good  fortune. 

Mr.  President,  specific  references  in 
the  President's  speech,  along  with  cer- 
tain omissions  therefrom,  caused  me  to 
take  heart  for  a  negotiated  peace. 

I  wish  it  known  that  I  now  specifically 
refer  to  the  President's  speech  to  the 
American  people  on  last  May  14.  EarUer 
today  I  made  reference  to  an  unfortimate 
speech,  in  my  view,  which  the  President 
delivered  to  the  Air  Force  graduating 
class  on  yesterday. 

This  latter  speech,  if  it  had  any  refer- 
ence whatsoever  to  the  Midway  Confer- 
ence, is  certainly  an  ill -omen.  I  do  not 
know  that  it  had  such  reference.  There- 
fore, I  shall  confine  my  remarks  for  the 
present  to  the  speech  specifically  on  Viet- 
nam policy  delivered  on  May  14. 

In  the  speech,  President  Nixon  said: 

All  parties  would  agree  to  observe  the 
Geneva  Accords  of  1954  regarding  Vietnam 
and  Cambodia,  and  the  Laos  Accords  of  1982. 

For  5  years  I  have  been  suggesting  to 
the  Senate  and  to  President  Johnson  and 
President  Nixon  that  the  Geneva  Accords 
to  which  the  United  States  gave  its  con- 
sent, and  to  which  other  nations  with 
security  Interests  in  the  area  consented, 
constitute  the  most  reasonable  and  prac- 
tical basis  for  peace. 

So,  I  am  pleased  that  President  Nixon 
now  makes  this  reference. 

The  President  also  said: 

We  seek  no  bases  In  Vietnam. 

The  President  said: 

We  insist  on  no  mUltary  ties.  We  are  will- 
ing to  agree  to  neutrality  If  that  Is  what  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  freely  choose. 

The  President  said: 
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W«  belUve  there  should  b«  an  opportunity 
for  fuU  panieiptition  in  the  pollUcal  lUe  of 
South  Vietnam  by  «U  political  elemenu  that 
•re  prepared  to  do  so  without  use  of  force  or 
Intimidation 

We  are  prepared  to  accept  any  govemmeot 
In  South  Vietnam  that  reauiu  from  the  free 
choice  of  the  South  Vietnamese  people  them- 
aelvea. 

Mr.  President.  I  keep  quoting  from  the 
Presidents  speech  In  this  way  because 
these  statements  which  I  quote  do  not 
appear  seriatim  in  the  President's 
^>eech.  I  am  stating  it  in  this  way  so  as 
not  to  do  prejudice  to  the  Presidents 
statement  I  found  his  statement,  as  I 
have  said,  encouraging 

The  President  said : 

A*  soon  aa  agreement  can  be  reached  aU 
non-South  Vletnameae  forcee  would  begin 
withdrawals  from  South  Vietnam. 

The  President  said: 

An  International  supervisory  body,  ac- 
ceptable to  both  sides,  would  be  created  for 
the  purpoae  of  verifying  withdrawals,  and 
for  any  other  purpoeee  agreed  upon  between 
fibe  ti^a^ldes 

~  Also  ."the  President  said: 

Aa  soon  as  possible  after  the  InternaUonal 
body   was    functioning.   elecUons   would   be 
held  under  agreed  procedures  and  under  the 
„  supervision  of  toe  InternaUonal  body. 

President  Nixon  eschewed  a  military 
victory,  making  no  reference  whatsoever 
to  victory.  Indeed,  he  said : 

We  have  ruled  out  attempting  to  impoee  a 
purely  military  soluUon  on  the  batUefleld. 

Mr.  President,  if  a  military  solution  Is 
"ruled  out,"  by  the  Commander  in  Chief, 
for  what  do  U.S.  soldiers  flght  in  Viet- 
nam? Wars  either  end  in  a  military  vic- 
tory or  in  a  political  settlement  So  It 
would  appear  that,  a  mlliury  victory 
having  been  ruled  out.  only  the  negotia- 
tion of  a  political  settlement  remains  as 
a  means  of  ending  this  bloody  conflict 

The  President  did  not  rule  out  a  coali- 
tion government,  as  he  had  done  some- 
thing more  than  a  year  ago  when  he  said: 
A  coallUon  with  the  Communlsu  is  like 
putting  a  cobra  and  a  mongoose  together 
They  try  to  eat  each  other. 

For  on  the  contrary,  the  series  of 
points  heretofore  quoted  add  up  to  an 
Interim  arrangement  of  some  sort — call 
It  what  one  wishes,  "agreed  upon  be- 
tween the  two  sides"  to  hold  elections 
under  agreed  procedures  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  international  body  " 

As  I  understood  the  passages  from  the 
President's  address,  thev  refer  to  elec- 
tions to  be  conducted  under  the  super- 
vision of  an  international  body  rather 
than  under  the  supervision  of  the  cur- 
rent South  Vietnamese  regime,  and  not 
necessarily  under  the  terms  of  th»  con- 
stitution of  South  Vietnam.  Clearly 
President  Nixon  held  open  the  oossibility 
that  the  oft-repeated  goal  of  self-de- 
termmatlon  for  the  people  of  Vietnam 
might  mean  something  other  than  self- 
determmation  by  the  Saigon  generals. 
Mr.  President.  I  fully  support  what  ap- 
peared to  me.  and  what  still  appears  to 
me.  t3  be  a  constructive  approach,  both 
stated  and  implied,  in  President  Nixon's 
address  to  the  American  people  on  May 
14.  In  eschewing  a  military  victory  and 
in  emphasizing  the  political  aspects  of 
the  problem,  he  had,  I  felt,  made  the 
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basic  decision  that  would  permit  nego- 
tiation of  a  termination  of  this  conflict. 
I  believe  the  American  people  will  sup- 
port such  an  approach  as  being  con- 
structive and  In  the  best  interest  both 
of  ourselves  and  of  those  countries  asso- 
ciated with  us  in  Vietnam. 

Since  May  14.  the  President  has  not 
spoken  further  to  clarify  his  views.  But 
others  have  been  talking. 

President  Thleu.  in  an  obvious  effort  to 
foresUU  any  prospect  of  a  political  set- 
tlement that  would  not  insure  retention 
of  power  by  his  regime,  went  to  South 
Korea  to  make  common  cause  with  the 
leader  of  that  United  Sutes  client  state. 
In  mlUtant  language,  he  decreed  in  Seoul 
that  allied  troops— Including  U.S. 
troops — should  not  withdraw  until  the 
'aggressor  forces  withdraw."  He  in- 
structed the  South  Koreans  that  "as  long 
as  we  have  no  guaranteed  peace,  you 
have  to  stay  with  us."  When  asked  about 
the  possibility  of  a  coalition  government, 
he  was  quoted  by  the  Associated  Press 
as  replying  "I  want  to  make  my  answer 
short  for  your  convenience.  Never."  He 
then  added.  "Are  you  satisfied?" 

Then  President  Thleu  went  to  Formosa 
where  he  both  unleashed  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  and  made  still  other  statements  In 
an  effort  to  box  President  Nixon  into  an 
abandormient  of  the  Nixon  peace  plan 
Anally  revealed  to  the  American  people 
on  the  evening  of  May  14,  1969. 

Meanwhile,  In  Paris,  an  apparently 
harried  Ambassador  Lodge  has  been 
walking  a  tight  rope.  On  the  one  hand, 
he  sought  to  keep  open  the  prospect  of 
further  discussion  on  some  of  the  points 
about  which  Hanoi  was  reported  to 
have  been  asking  probing  questions.  The 
New  York  Times  reported  on  May  30  that 
Hanoi's  negotiators  had  evidenced  in- 
terest In  President  Nixon's  statements 
about  withdrawal  of  troops  into  enclaves, 
and  had  raised  questions  about  who 
would  organize  the  elections,  as  contem- 
plated under  President  Nixon's  proposal. 
Ambassador  Lodge  was  quoted  as 
saying : 

Each  significant  group  In  South  Vietnam 
should  have  a  real  opportunity  to  participate 
In  the  pollUcal  life  In  the  nation. 

The  official  U.S.  spokesman  in  Paris, 
Mr.  Harold  Kaplan,  was  asked  if  he  con- 
sidered the  National  Liberation  Front  as 
a  "significant  political  group"  and  was 
quoted  as  replying: 

There  Is  no  question  whatsoever  that  the 
Front  Is  a  going  concern,  an  unfortunate 
concern  In  my  view  for  South  Vietnam,  but  a 
going  concern. 

On  the  other  hand.  Ambassador  Lodge 
was  quoted  on  the  same  day  as  saying: 

A  political  settlement  cannot  be  arrived 
at  without  the  full  participation  and  agree- 
ment of  the  legitimate  duly-elected  govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

In  his  speech.  President  Nixon  said: 
The  South  Vietnamese  Government  recog. 
nlzes.  as  we  do.  that  a  settlement  must  per- 
mit all  persons  and  groups  that  are  prepared 
to  renounce  the  use  of  force  to  participate 
freely  In  the  political  life  of  South  Vietnam. 
To  be  effective,  such  a  settlement  would  re- 
quire two  things:  First,  a  process  that  would 
allow  the  South  Vietnamese  people  to  ex- 
press their  choice:  and  second,  a  guarantee 
that  this  process  would  be  a  fair  one. 


It  will  be  noted.  Mr.  President,  that  In 
the  passage  Just  quoted.  President  Nixon 
did  not  specify  an  election  as  a  means 
of  self-determination,  but.  rather,  indi- 
cated that  the  self-determination  process 
might  be  reached  by  other  processes.  The 
President  said: 

We  do  not  Insist  on  a  particular  form  of 
guarantee.  The  Important  thing  Is  that  the 
guarantees  should  have  the  confidence  of  ths 
South  Vietnamese  people,  and  that  they 
should  be  broad  enough  and  strong  enough 
to  protect  the  interests  of  all  major  South 
Vietnamese  grsups. 

This.  then,  is  the  outline  of  the  settlement 
that  we  seek  to  negotUte  in  Paris. 

Promptly  after  President  Nixon's  ad- 
dress of  May  14.  a  Saigon  spokesman  is- 
sued statements  saying  that  any  election 
must  be  of  course  conducted  "in  accord- 
ance with  the  constitution"  of  South 
Vietnam.  Among  other  things,  this 
constitution,  which  was  promulgated  by 
Thieu-Ky  regime  with  U.S.  support,  bars 
neutralists  as  well  as  the  Vletcong  from 
voting  in  any  election.  Under  this  consti- 
tution, any  election  would  be  conducted 
by  the  Thleu-Ky  regime.  I  can  under- 
stand, then,  why  the  President  did  not 
specify  that  self-determination  of  all  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  must  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Thieu-Ky  regime. 

To  put  the  matter  bluntly,  no  election 
conducted  by  the  present  Saigon  regime 
could,  under  Its  constitution,  constitute 
self-determination  by  all  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  if  the  South  Vietnam 
Constitution  is  observed.  And  as  long  as 
Hanoi  and  the  Vietcong  have  the  power 
to  resist  miliurlly.  I  doubt  that  they  will 
consent  to  a  political  settlement  based 
upon  the  outcome  of  an  election  to  be 
run  by  the  Thleu-Ky  regime  in  accord- 
ance with  President  Thieus  concept  of 
self-determination,  which.  Incidentally, 
he  asserts  has  already  occurred.  So  I 
took  some  heart.  Mr.  President,  that 
President  Nixon  steered  clear  of  this 
pitfall  for  a  negotiated  peace.  He  advo- 
cated, rather,  a  carefully  drawn  peace 
plan  In  which  I  took  encouragement. 

Thus  far.  U.S.  policy  has  In  practical 
effect  supported  Saigon's  view  of  self- 
determination.  It  was  the  Presidents 
speech  of  May  14  that  diverged  from 
that.  Heretofoie.  US.  spokesmen  have 
referred  to  the  South  Vietnam  Constitu- 
tion as  an  historic  document  Insuring 
basic  human  and  political  .ights.  The 
election  of  President  Thleu  was  hailed 
as  a  showcase  election  in  which  the  will 
of  the  people  prevailed,  even  though  he 
received  only  a  small  minority  of  the 
votes  of  that  portion  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  who  were  permitted  to 
vote.  This  attempted  legitlmatization  of 
the  SalRon  regime,  incidentally,  was  con- 
summated In  another  mld-Paclflc  meet- 
ing. As  a  result,  peacemaking  is  even 
tougher  medicine  now.  a  bitter  pill  to 
swallow. 

Yet,  the  question  which  the  President 
must  face  up  to  is  whether  the  UnUed 
States  is  at  long  last  prepared  to  utilize 
the  ovenx-helming  presen::e  of  the  United 
States  in  South  Vietnam  to  persuade  ac- 
ceptance of  the  kind  of  political  settle- 
ment that  may  now  be  attainable  in 
South  Vietnam,  thus  permitting  540.000 
American  boys  to  come  home,  or  to  ac- 
cept the  Thieu  plan  of  permitting  a 
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piecemeal  withdrawal  of  US.  troops — 
50,000  to  60.000  sometime  this  year  has 
been  mentioned  In  Saigon  for  months — 
along  with  a  commitment  to  keep  many, 
many  U.S.  soldiers  in  Vietnam  indefi- 
nitely to  maintain  President  Thieu  In  of- 
fice. The  Thleu  plan  Is  not  a  formula  for 
peace  but  for  prolonged  war  and  a  long 
time  commitment  to  a  costly,  bloody 
South  Korea  type  client  state. 

I  hope  President  Nixon  will  be  firm 
with  Mr.  Tliieu.  I  hope  he  will  not  permit 
our  own  Ideo'oglcal  preferences,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  be  confused  with  our  true 
national  Interests,  on  the  other.  Natural- 
ly, we  would  prefer  that  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  adopt  economic,  politi- 
cal, and  social  institutions  similar  to 
our  own — the  more  nearly  in  our  own 
ima?e.  the  better  to  our  preference.  But 
it  surely  does  not  follow  that  our  own 
nat  ona'  security  and  well-being  is  tied 
to  Vietnam. 

It  Is  t  me  for  us  to  admit  that  the 
Th'.eu-Ky  regime  does  not  represent 
democracy  as  we  understand  it.  A  re- 
gime that  makes  a  mockery  of  the  right 
to  free  speech  and  freedom  of  the  press, 
and  which  throws  into  jail  political  and 
religious  leaders  who  advocate  either 
neutrality  or  a  coalition  government  of 
all  the  people  of  South  Vietnam,  sub- 
verts the  very  principles  for  which  we 
profess  to  be  fighting. 

In  February  1966.  President  Johnson 
met  in  Honolulu  with  General  Thleu. 
then  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Lead- 
ership Committee  of  South  Vietnam,  to 
issue  a  joint  pledge  "to  the  goal  of  free 
self-government." 

In  October  1966.  a  seven  nation  sum- 
mit conference  was  convened  in  Manila 
to  pledge  that  we  would  withdraw  after 
a  military  victory  was  won. 

Mr.  President,  according  to  President 
Nixon's  speech  a  military  victory  Is  now 
"ruled  out." 

In  March  1967.  President  Johnson 
met  with  Generals  Thieu  and  Ky  in 
Guam  to  put  the  U.S.  stamp  of  approval 
on  the  new  South  Vietnam  Constitution. 

In  December  1967.  President  Johnson 
met  with  President  Thleu  In  Canberra, 
where  they  pledged  joint  dedication  to 
the  principles  of  self-determination  in 
accordance  with  constitutional  processes. 

In  July  1968,  President  Johnson  met 
with  President  Thieu  in  Honolulu  to  re- 
view the  progress  that  had  been  made 
and  to  express  high  hopes  for  the  future. 

And  now.  on  June  8.  President  Nixon 
will  meet  with  President  Thieu  on  Mid- 
way Island. 

A  report  from  Paris  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  May  30  stated  that 
"both  American  and  South  Vietnamese 
ofRcials  are  determined  that  the  June  8 
meeting  on  Midway  Island  between 
President  Nixon  and  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese President  Nguyen  Van  Thleu,  will 
be  used  to  demonstrate  allied  solidarity." 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  the  June  8 
meeting  does  result  in  allied  solidarity. 
But  if  it  is  President  Thleu's  brand  of 
solidarity  as  reflected  in  his  statements 
In  Seoul,  there  will  be  scant  hope  of 
achieving  a  poUtical  settlement  in  Paris. 

I  hope  that  President  Thieu  wlU  be 
told  clearly  and  firmly  that  he  will  not 
be  permitted  to  dictate  U.S.  foreign 
policy.  This  is  what  he  presumes  to  do. 
I  hope  further  that  the  basic  shift  in 


U.S.  policy,  which  seemed  to  me  to  be 
implied  in  President  Nixon's  address 
on  May  14  will  survive  the  Midway  con- 
ference. I  wish,  and  I  believe  most  Amer- 
icans wish  the  President  the  greatest 
success  toward  a  negotiated  settlement. 
The  war  will  not  be  ended  on  Midway — 
this  is  not  a  peace  conference — but  a 
decision  for  a  negotiated  peace  should 
be  taken,  one  that  will  permit  not  50,000 
American  boys,  but  540.000  to  come  home. 

Now  that  the  President  has  "ruled 
out '  a  military  victory,  the  war  can  only 
be  ended  by  a  political  settlement.  And 
the  sooner  the  better.  Lives  are  more 
precious  than  political  face. 

Our  people  would  have  but  little  pa- 
tience with  a  war  policy  which  promises 
neither  success  nor  end. 

So.  Mr.  President,  Pi-esident  Nixon  can 
be  assured  of  strong  support  in  a  strong 
policy  of  peace,  and  sure,  too,  that  the 
conference  on  Midway  will  be  attended 
with  our  anxiety  and  prayers.    - 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  entitled  "Meeting  Midway"  writ- 
ten by  Art  Buchwald.  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Mketing    MrowAY — An    Exclusfve    Advance 

Look  \t  How  Peace  Was  Won 

(By  Art  Buchwald) 

The  Vietnam  war.  after  a  brief  absence. 
Is  back  In  the  news.  President  Nixon  is  go- 
ing to  Midway  Island  to  see  If  he  can  get 
President  Thleu  to  agree  to  what  President 
Thleu  supposedly  agreed  to  before  Mr.  Nixon 
made  his  speech. 

President  Thleu  Is  going  to  Midway  to  get 
President  Nixon  to  say  that  what  he  said 
on  tc'evlslon  Is  not  what  he  really  meant. 
And  they'll  probably  come  out  of  their  con- 
ference with  a  Joint  statement  saying  they 
are  both  resolved  to  have  an  honorable  and 
Just  peace  In  Vietnam  and  that  their  meet- 
ing was  "very  helpful." 

Theu  President  Thleu  will  go  back  to 
Saigon  and  say  that  President  Klxon  assured 
him  that  he  would  back  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment and  would  not  support  any  other 
form  of  government.  President  Nixon  will  go 
back  to  Washington  and  assure  the  American 
people  that  as  soon  as  Hanoi  comes  to  terms, 
the  South  Vietnamese  people  will  be  able  to 
choose  their  own  destiny. 

This  win  cause  consternation  In  Saigon  and 
President  Thieu  will  demand  to  see  Ambas- 
sador Ellsworth  Bunker  to  have  hUn  clarify 
what  President  Nixon  said  when  he  got  back. 

Ambassador  Bunker  will  assure  President 
Thieu  that  President  Nixon  has  the  Interests 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  government  at 
heart,  and  nothing  President  Nixon  said 
changes  the  desire  of  the  United  States  to 
see  that  the  elected  government  of  South 
Vietnam  Is  protected  In  any  peace  settle- 
ment. 

President  Thleu  will  then  tell  reporters 
that  he  has  been  assured  that  he  Is  head  of 
the  legal  government  of  South  Vietnam,  and 
nothing  the  tJnlted  States  says  will  have  any 
effect  on  what  the  United  States  agrees  to 
In  Parts. 

This  will  cause  some  discussion  In  Paris, 
and  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  will  ask 
President  Nixon  If  he  can  proceed  In  trying 
to  negotiate  the  settlement  despite  Thleu's 
hard  line. 

Ambassador  Lodge  will  receive  Histructlons 
to  proceed  toward  a  settlement  according  to 
President  Nixon's  ortglnal  flve-polnt  program. 

When  Lodge  follows  his  orders,  the  South 
VletnameM  delegate  to  ParU  wlU  fly  baok  to 
Saigon  and  report  to  the  South  VietnamaM 


that  the  United  States  Is  trying  to  sell  them 
out  In  Parts. 

President  Thleu  will  call  In  Ellsworth 
Bunker  and  demand  to  know  what  the  United 
States  Is  doing  in  Paris.  Bunker  will  assure 
Thleu  that  Ambassador  Lodge  Is  only  doing 
what  Thleu  and  President  Nixon  agreed  upon 
at  Midway.  Thleu  will  tell  Bunker  that  he 
and  President  Nixon  did  not  agree  on  any- 
thing except  to  bring  the  war  to  a  Just  and 
honorable  finish. 

Bunker  will  then  cable  President  Nixon 
that  he  needs  help  In  reassuring  Thleu  that 
the  Saigon  government's  Interests  will  be 
protected. 

President  Nixon  will  send  out  Secretary 
of  State  Rogers  and  Secretary  of  Defense 
Laird  to  mollify  Thleu  about  the  United 
States'  Intentions. 

After  their  meeting.  President  Thleu  will 
report  to  his  cabinet  that  he  has  the  prom- 
ise of  President  Nixon  that  under  no  condi- 
tion will  the  NLP  have  any  role  In  a  future 
South  Vietnamese  government. 

This  story  will  leak  to  the  press  and  Presi- 
dent Nixon  will  be  asked  to  explain  how 
President  Thleu's  views  of  negotiation  differs 
from  his.  I»resldent  Nixon  will  say  that  the 
views  of  the  United  States  and  the  South 
Vietnamese  are  the  same:  the  United  States 
will  continue  to  stress  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  must  decide  their  own  destiny 
and  that  they  are  the  only  ones  who  can 
say  what  kind  of  government  they  want, 
whether  It  be  the  present  one,  a  neutralist 
one  or  even  a  coalition  with  the  NLP. 

Thleu  will  Immediately  demand  a  meeting 
with  Ambassador  Bunker. 

Meanwhile,  back  on  Hamburger  Hill  .  .  . 


ROTC  MEN  IN  SPACE 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
heard  considerable  debate  in  recent 
weeks  about  the  ROTC  on  our  college 
rffinpuses.  Now.  Mr.  John  Chamberlain, 
King  Features'  fine  columnist,  presents 
us  with  what  he  says,  insofar  as  he  was 
able  to  determine,  is  information  about 
two  of  our  Apollo  10  astronauts  which 
has  not  appeared  in  print. 

Both  Comdr.  John  Watts  Young  and 
Comdr.  Eugene  Andrew  Ceman  received 
their  first  military  training  in  ROTC. 
Should  this  not  give  us  pause,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, when  we  read  daily  of  the  demands 
of  the  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society 
to  eliminate  ROTC  from  our  campuses? 

I  would  recommend  that  the  members 
of  the  SDS  might  study  and  hopefully 
emulate  the  achievements  of  Comdr. 
John  Young  and  Comdr.  Gene  Ceman. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  column,  published  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner  on  May  31, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ROTC  Mbn  in  Space 
(By  John  Chamberlain) 

It  might  be  of  interest  on  Memorial  Day. 
when  we  are  supposed  to  Indulge  In  the  a- 
nachronlstlc  convention  of  rendering  homage 
to  our  patriotic  heroes,  that  two  of  the  Apollo 
10  astronauts  received  their  first  military 
training  In  ROTC.  Navy  Comdr.  John  Watte 
Young,  the  commander  of  the  ship  which  re- 
mained In  a  70-mUe-hlgh  orbit  of  the  moon 
while  "Snoopy."  the  lander  module,  was  mak- 
ing Its  exploratory  descent  to  within  10  miles 
of  the  lunar  svirface.  was  a  member  of  the 
Naval  Reserve  Oflloers  Training  Unit  at  Geor- 
gia Tech.  And  Navy  Comdr.  Eugene  Andrew 
Ceman,  who  was  In  the  two-man  Snoopy 
crew,  was  BOTC  at  Purdue  in  Indiana. 

As  of  the  moment  of  writing  this  column. 
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I  b*T«  looked  In  Tftln  through  our  •o-e«II«d 
mam  media  of  the  written  word  to  find  *ny 
mcatlon  of  the  f»ct  that  ROTC  oontrtbuted 
to  tiM  tnUnlng  and  the  dlacipllne  of  two  of 
the  three  men  cboaen  to  make  the  meet  peril- 
ous epace  Toy«««  to  date.  But  practically 
every  Itaue  of  the  media  ooDtalna  some  long 
account  of  the  fumbling  and  temporizing  and 
double-talk  of  ooUec*  admlnlatratlons  who 
are  bowing  to  the  demands  of  Students  for 
a  Democratic  Society  to  kick  the  ROTC  off 
oampus  Memorial  Day.  haht  What  were  the 
soldiers  of  t}>e  Blue  and  the  Gray  in  the  war 
between  the  ftatea  but  a  "bunch  of  stooge*" 
for  the  mllltary-lndwtrlal  complex  of  Abe 
Unooln's  and  Jeff  Davis'  day? 

Ton  feel  Uke  asking  what's  the  matter 
with  our  college  presidents,  deans,  faculties 
and  trustees  In  not  racing  up  to  the  SD8  antt- 
patrlota.  But  you  also  wonder  about  the  fail- 
ure of  the  services  to  provide  good  P.R.  work 
in  defending  the  ROTC  institution  that  help* 
produce  men  like  Navy  Comdr  Young  and 
Navy  Comdr.  Ceman  Why  aren't  we  told  how 
mnny  men  In  the  moon-shot  program  are 
ROTC  graduate*?  There  Is  a  positive  side  to 
the  ROTC  question  that  waa  never  once 
brought  out  by  the  Navy  or  by  NASA  rNa- 
tlonaj  Aeronautic*  and  Space  Admlnlstra- 
-  tlon>  when  the  radicals  at  Columbia  Unlver- 
-•lty.>ior  Instance,  were  agitating  to  throw 
out  the  local  Naval  ROTC  program. 

The    Mographle*    of    Cmdr.    Toong    and 
Cmdr.  Ceman   ought  to   be  rubbed  In   the 
face*  of   the  college  faculty  members  who 
have   bowed   to   the   demands   of   the   SDe. 
The  face-saving  argument  heard  at  Harvard 
and  at  Tale  and  at  Stanford  Is  that  ROTC 
course*  lack  "Intellectual  content."  This  la 
a  fine  thing  to  be  bringing  up  at  this  point 
in  the  history  of  American  university  course 
substance.  You  can  study  hotel  management 
at  Cornell  (and  rm  not  against  it) .  you  can 
get  credit  for  a  course  in  fly-casting  at  some 
of  the  Middle  Western  universities,  you  can 
t\im  Innumerable  courses  In  so-called  soci- 
ology into  a  year's  participation  In  totally 
unscientific    bull    sessions.    If    this    sort    of 
thing  gets  the  blessing  of  the  SD8.  there  la 
absolutely  no  argument  against  the  "Intel- 
lectual   content"    of    ROTC    even    when    It 
doeant  give  the  student  any  rigorous  ap- 
preciation of  the  fine  points  of  Clauaewltz 
on  the  relations  between  war  and  diplomacy. 
While  seme  of  our  faculties  and  university 
administrations    are    b\isy    abolishing    aca- 
demic  credit   for   ROTC.   other   Paladins   of 
the  higher  learning  are  letting  students  have 
their   way   about   dispensing    with    required 
courses.  From  the  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina come*  a  report  that  students  are  al- 
lowed  to   have   their  choice   of  course*   on 
love-making,     premarital     sex.     bar-tending 
and  witchcraft.  Love-making,  so  the  report 
say*,  is  the  most  popular  course  among  the 
new    elective*.    Says    one    student.    "There 
won't  be  any  lab*  though.  Just  theory."  One 
wonders  how  the  "Intellectual  content"  of 
such  a  course  will  shape  up  In  comparison 
to  ROTC. 

Congress  Is  so  angry  that  It  la  cracking 
down  on  giving  federal  money  for  scholar- 
ship grants  to  campxis  rioters.  At  the  rate 
we  are  going  It  will  be  doing  any  boy  or 
girl  a  favor  If  we  make  It  Impossible  for 
him  (or  her)  to  attend  college.  The  boy  or 
girl  of  the  future  will  get  more  "Intellectual 
content"  Just  by  avoiding  certain  of  the 
learned  one*  of  our  college  facultle*  who 
don't  seem  to  know  that  there  Is  such  a 
thing  as  the  law  of  trespass,  or  the  law  of 
assault  and  battery. 


THE  SAPEOUARD  ABM  SYSTEM 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
debate  on  the  President's  proposed  Safe- 
guard ABM  System  continues,  many  con- 
fusing facts  and  figures  have  been  re- 
ported In  the  press.  I  would  like  to 
compliment  the  Loe  Angeles  Times,  which 


recently  carried  a  lengthy  two-part  series 
on  this  Issue,  for  another  objective  and 
Instructive  presentation  as  contained  In 
an  editorial  of  June  1.  1969. 

I  feel  that  this  anal]rsis  by  the  Times 
does  much  to  dispel  some  of  the  miscon- 
ceptions which  have  surrounded  the  en- 
tire debate  on  the  ABM.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial from  the  Times  of  last  Sunday  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcord,  and  I  strongly 
urge  my  colleagues  to  take  the  time  to 
read  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcors, 
as   follows : 

IProm  the  Lo*  Angeles  Times.  June  1.  19«B] 
ABM  DissBVB*  "Yxs"  Von 
For  week*  a  national  debate  ha*  raged  over 
whether  Congre**  should  vote  "ye*"  or  "no" 
on  President  Nixon's  proposal  to  go  ahead 
with  the  prototype  phase  of  the  so-called 
"Safeguard"  system  of  antlballlstlc  mtaaUe 
defense. 

The  Time*,  after  careful  weighing  of  the 
arguments  on  both  side*,  urge*  Congress  to 
vote  "yes." 

This  reconunendatlon  Is  baaed  on  the  con- 
viction that  such  action  offers  the  best  hope 
of  preserving  the  credibility  of  our  strategic 
deterrent  without  Jeopardizing  prospects  for 
an  arms  limitation  agreement  with  Moscow. 
Although  the  fact  has  tended  to  get  lost  In 
the  confusion  and  acrimony  of  debate.  Mr. 
Nixon  la  In  full  agreement  with  the  ABM 
critics  on  the  fundamental  importance  of  a 
Soviet-American  accord  on  arms  limitation. 
Such  an  agreement,  negotiations  for  which 
are  expected  to  begin  In  July  or  August, 
would  enable  us  to  channel  more  money  Into 
education,  housing,  urban  transportation.  Job 
training,  etc..  without  any  Impairment  of  our 
national  security. 

If  past  experience  means  anything,  how- 
ever, the  talks  are  likely  to  drag  on  for  years. 
Meanwhile,  we  cannot  rationally  Ignore  the 
potential  peril  represented  by  the  continuing 
Soviet  buildup  In  offensive  missiles  and  mls- 
sUe-flrlng  submarines. 

The  ?reat  attraction  of  the  Administration's 
Safeguard  proposal  Is  that  It  offers  the  Presi- 
dent a  relatively  Inexpensive  means  of  keep- 
ing his  options  open  In  a  period  when  nobody 
knows  whether  the  Russians  will  opt  for  arms 
control  or  an  Intimidating  nuclear  capability. 
No  one,  least  of  all  President  Nixon,  ques- 
tions that  as  of  now  we  could  absorb  a  stir- 
prlse  Soviet  missile  attack  and  still  have 
enough  missiles  and  bombers  left  to  destroy 
the  Soviet  Union  In  retaliation. 

But,  as  the  President  has  observed,  the 
Russians  may  be  "substantially  ahead  of  us 
in  overall  nuclear  capability"  by  1973  or 
1973 — If  we  stabilize  our  forces  at  present 
levels  while  they  continue  building  ICBMs 
and  Polaris-type  submarines  at  the  recent 
rate. 

At  best.  U.S.  acceptance  of  an  Inferior 
power  position  would  leave  the  world  vul- 
nerable to  nuclear  blackmail  on  the  part  of 
the  Soviets. 

At  worst.  It  could  tempt  the  Soviet  Union 
Into  believing  that  It  could  make  a  surprise 
nuclear  attack  on  the  United  States  without 
suffering  devastation  In  retTim.  Obviously, 
the  problem  Is  to  keep  them  convinced  other- 
wise— but  by  means  which  will  not  endanger 
an  arms  control  agreement. 

President  Nixon's  answer  Is  Safeguard a 

limited  ABM  system  which  admittedly  could 
not  protect  U.S.  cities  from  a  Soviet  satura- 
tion attack,  but  which  Is  designed  to  insure 
the  survivability  of  enough  Mlnuteman 
ICBMs  to  deter  the  Russians  from  making 
the  gamble. 

Safeguard's  total  cost  Is  estimated  at  M 
billion.  Including  warheads.  If  it  proves  nec- 
essary to  build  the  whole  system.  But  Presi- 
dent Nixon  baa  made  It  amply  clear  that  ha 
hope*  It  will  not  be  necessary. 


In  essence,  the  President  la  asking  con- 
gressional approval  to  go  forward  on  two 
protot3rpe  Installations  for  completion  by 
1973.  Cost  of  the  prototypes  Is  estimated  at 
$3  1  billion — or  an  average  of  t400  million 
annually  for  five  years,  which  Is  Just  aboat 
one-half  of  1  %  of  our  total  defense  budget. 

Whether  the  rest  of  the  system  ever  would 
be  built  depends  upon  the  progress  of  anus 
control  talks.  Construction  even  of  the  proto- 
types  could  be  halted  anytime  a  workable 
system  of  arms  limitation  Is  agreed  upon. 

A  niunber  of  prominent  scientists  have  ex- 
pressed skepticism  that  Safeguard  wUl  actu- 
ally work.  But  equally  prominent  sclentlsta 
are  convinced  that  It  will. 

The  Russians  are  unlikely  to  gamble  on 
who  Is  right.  As  one  eminent  scientist  put  It, 
"They  will  be  deterred  by  the  very  fact  that 
It  might  work" — and  deterrence,  after  all,  u 
the  name  of  the  game. 

Another  charge  by  the  critics  Is  that  Safe- 
guard will  endanger  the  arms  control  talks. 
But  the  Kremlin,  which  already  has  an  ABU 
of  sorts  around  Moscow,  has  given  no  such 
Indication. 

Several  alternatives  to  Safeguard  have  been 
proposed,  but  none  appear  to  offer  the  sams 
combination  of  protection  for  our  deter- 
rent and  consistency  with  the  goal  of  arms 
control. 

We  could,  for  example,  step  up  deployment 
of  offensive  missiles  to  offset  the  Russian 
buildup,  but  this  might  Indeed  look  provoca- 
tive to  the  Kremlin  and  Impair  chances  of 
ending  the  arms  race. 

Another  alternative,  previously  favored  by 
The  Times,  would  be  to  hold  off  on  approval 
of  Safeguard  pending  a  reading  on  the  prog, 
ress  of  the  arms  control  talks. 

But  the  negotiations  may  go  on  a  long 
time.  And  the  Administration  argues  persua- 
sively that  If  Safeguard  does  not  go  forward 
now,  costs  would  go  up  and  It  coiild  not  be 
built  In  time  for  the  potential  period  of  perl] 
beginning  in  1973. 

In  the  absence  of  a  "compromise"  that  will 
satisfy  this  objection.  Congress  should  vote 
"yes"  on  Safeguard. 


June  5,  196, 
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ONE-HUNDREDETH  ANNIVERSARY 
OP  SETTLEMENT  OP  JAPANESE 
IMMIGRANTS  IN  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  June  7 
of  this  year  marks  a  significant  historic 
milestone  for  Japanese  Americans  and 
for  all  Callfomlans. 

On  this  date,  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  first  settlement  of  Japanese  immi- 
grants in  California  will  be  observed.  To 
commemorate  this  centennial  event,  a 
Califcmia  historical  landmark  will  be 
dedicated  at  Gold  Hill,  In  El  Dorado 
County.  A  bronze  plaque  will  be  fitted 
Into  a  17-ton  granite  boulder  and  will 
bear  the  Inscription: 

Wakamatsu  Tea  and  SUk  Colony.  Site  of 
the  only  tea  and  sUk  farm  established  In 
California.  First  agricultural  settlement  of 
pioneer  Japanese  Immigrants  who  arrived  at 
Gold  Hill  on  June  8,  1869.  Despite  the  Initial 
success,  it  failed  to  prosper.  It  marked  the 
beginning  of  Japanese  Influence  on  the  agri- 
cultural economy  of  California.  California 
Registered  Historical  Landmark  No.  816. 
Plaque  placed  by  the  State  Department  of 
Parks  and  Recreation  m  cooperation  with  the 
Japanese  American  Citizens  League  and  the 
Bl  Dorado  County  Historical  Society.  June  7, 
1969. 


While  obviously  this  centennial  cele- 
bration is  of  imusual  significance  for 
American  citizens  of  Japanese  ancestry, 
it  Is  also  Important  for  all  Callfomlans 
and  all  Americans,  for  the  contributions 
of  Japanese  Americans  to  our  way  of  life 
have  been  great  indeed. 


In  a  recent  Issue  of  the  Pacific  His- 
torian, the  publication  of  the  University 
of  the  Pacific  in  Stockton,  there  ap- 
peared a  feature  article  written  by  Henry 
Taketa  describing  this  centennial  year. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  full  In 
the  RccoRD,  together  with  a  proclama- 
tion signed  by  Oovemor  Reagan  to  honor 
this  first- recognized  settlement  of  Japa- 
nese immigrants  to  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 

Thx  Ckntknnial  Yeak — "1809" 
(By  Henry  Taketa) 
Refrain  of  rock-a-bye,  heard  In  far  away  land. 
Okel.  Just  seventeen,  why  did  she  cry? 
As  she  quietly  sang  the  Lullaby 
Of  her  native  land,  why  did  she  cry? 
Refrain  of  rock-a-bye,  distant  clouds  swept 

by. 
In  the  lonely  sunset,  her  heart  searched  afar. 
Only  In  her  dreams  could  she  return  home, 
Toward  her  beloved  Alzu,  she  watched  the 

stars. 
The  song  of  rock-a-bye,  she  sang  as  she  cried, 
Oentle  Okel,  longing  and  waiting  in  vain. 
As  winter  fled  and  spring  had  arrived. 
For  glad  tidings  from  home,  which  never 
came. 

(Interpretation  of  Okel's  Lullaby) . 

For  persons  of  Japanese  ancestry,  the  year 
1969,  will  bear  special  significance  In  that  it 
has  all  the  birthright  of  a  centennial  year 
for  those  Japanese  immigrants  of  long  ago 
who  chose  to  leave  behind  their  Island  homes 
and  seek  their  fortune,  gainful  employment 
and  a  new  life  In  the  United  States.  They  had 
the  making  of  hardy  pioneers,  which  in  fact 
they  were.  With  pride,  hope.  Industry  and 
patience,  they  not  only  survived  but  suc- 
cessfully overcame  the  many  natural  obsta- 
cles and  man's  prejudices  of  their  time  and 
made  possible  a  better  world  of  today  for 
themselves,  their  children  and  children's 
children.  Many  have  since  gone  their  parting 
ways  and.  for  those  still  among  us,  most  are 
In  their  twilight  years.  In  our  sober  moments, 
we  give  thanks  for  all  that  they  have  done 
and  pray  for  their  deserving  reward. 

If  1969,  Is  to  be  a  true  and  meaningful  cen- 
tennial for  our  Issel  generation,  the  pages 
III  the  book  of  time  must  be  turned  back  a 
full  century.  Search  and  research  undertaken 
jnust  prove  without  a  shadow  of  any  doubt 
the  timely  arrival  In  1869  of  the  Japanese 
people,  not  by  accident  or  misfortune  as 
would  be  the  case  of  a  shipwrecked  sailor 
or  fisherman  or  on  temporary  leave  from 
Japan  by  a  student,  traveler  or  trader,  but 
for  permanent  settlement  somewhere  In  the 
United  States.  Over  the  past  forty  years,  bits 
of  evidence  bad  been  gathered  and,  as  pieces 
from  here  and  there  and  out  of  the  past  were 
put  together,  they  gradually  brought  to  light 
the  Wakamatsu  Tea  and  Silk  Farm  Colony 
of  Gold  Hill,  El  Dorado  County,  California, 
and  Its  people  of  a  hundred  years  ago. 

This  episode  of  early  California  Is  little 
known  because  the  Colony  w&s  Ul-fated  and 
short-lived.  At  best,  the  records  are  frtigmen- 
tary  and  meager,  but  everything  about  the 
Colony  and  the  colonists  mlraculoiuly  fell 
Into  Its  proper  place.  Through  persistence 
and  Industry  on  the  part  of  a  few  research- 
ers, the  story  of  the  coming  of  the  Waka- 
mauu  colonists;  their  arrival  at  Gold  HUl 
in  June.  1869.  and  venture  into  farming;  the 
abandonment  of  the  farm  colony  and  the 
exodus  of  its  people;  Okel  and  her  grave.  Mat- 
sunosuke  Sakurai,  and  other  people  and 
events  of  the  time  can  now  be  tinfolded  and 
told  with  exactitude  as  It  happened.  Here- 
after, new  discoveries  will  serve  to  refine 
what  Is  already  Icnown  and  not  to  establish 
the  very  existence  of  the  Wakamatsu  Colony 
and  Its  people. 

On  December  9,  1966,  an  application  was 


submitted  by  the  writw  In  behalf  of  several 
sponsors  to  have  the  "Wakamatsu  Tea  and 
Silk  Farm  Colony  of  Gold  Hill"  recognized 
as  an  episode  of  historical  significance  by 
the  Historical  Landmark  Advisory  Commit- 
tee of  the  Division  of  Beaches  and  Parks. 
The  application  was  unanimously  approved 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing  on  Decem- 
ber 16,  1966,  with  the  understanding  that 
the  plaque  and  monument  dedication  be 
deferred  until  sometime  in  1969,  "the  lOOtb 
anniversary  of  the  Colony's  founding."  At 
this  point  the  biographical  portion  of  the 
application  may  adequately  serve  to  bring 
to  the  readers  the  story  of  the  Wakamatsu 
Colony,  its  people  and  their  brief  but  mem- 
orable existence : 

V.'V.KAMATSV    TEA   AND   SILK   FABM    COLONT    OF 
GOLD    HILL 

"The  most  notable  contribution  of  the 
pioneer  Immigrants'  from  Japan  to  the  econ- 
omy and  industry  of  the  State  of  California 
and  the  United  States  has  been  In  the  field 
of  agriculture.  With  utmost  patience,  perse- 
verance and  industry,  they  cleaned,  leveled 
and  Irrigated  land  and  brought  crops  to  bear 
in  soil  which  bad  previously  remained  Idle 
or  had  been  put  to  limited  use  for  pasturage 
and  grazing. 

"Japanese  Immigration  of  any  consequence 
to  the  United  States  was  In  the  late  18908 
and  early  1900s,  and  their  influence  upon  Cal- 
ifornia's farming  industry  was  In  direct  ratio 
to  the  niunber  of  new  arrivals.  However,  It  Is 
most  significant  that  its  humble  beginning 
was  with  the  coming  of  a  small  but  proud 
and  determined  group  from  Alzu  Wakamatsu 
In  Japan  to  Gold  Hill,  El  Dorado  County,  on 
or  about  June  8,  1869,  to  establish  a  farm 
s;?ttlement.  although  this  venture  lasted  less 
than  two  years  and  ended  In  tragedy. 

"Alzu  Wakamatsu,  led  by  Its  last  feudal 
lord,  Katamorl  Matsudalra,  and  a  number  of 
other  ruling  clans  had  the  misfortune  of  sup- 
porting Tokugawa  Shogunate  In  Its  conflict 
against  the  followers  of  Emperor  Meijl  who 
favored  centralized  Imperial  power  and  had 
suffered  a  crushing  defeat.  Chaos  reigned  for 
a  time  In  Japan,  and  there  was  genuine  fear 
for  life  and  property  among  the  losers.  Either 
at  the  suggestion  of  Eduard  Schnell,  a  trader 
of  Dvitch  or  German  descent  and  a  long-time 
confidant  of  the  lord  of  the  Alzu  Wakamatsu, 
or  to  prepare  for  a  possible  sanctuary  or  ref- 
uge If  It  became  necessary  to  flee  the  home- 
land. Lord  Matsudalra  made  plans  for  the 
first  organized  emigration  to  the  United 
States  and  brought  Into  existence  the  Ill- 
fated  and  short-lived  Wakamatsu  Tea  and 
SUk  Farm  Colony  of  Gold  Hill. 

"Between  nine  to  ten  persons  under  the 
leadership  of  Eduard  (John  Henry  Schnell) 
constituted  the  first  vanguard  of  several 
groups  of  contingents.  Sixteen  more  were 
soon  to  follow,  and  others  (Including  Okel, 
nursemaid  to  the  Schnell  household,  Matsu 
and  Kunl)  were  to  arrive  at  the  Colony  later. 
Geld  Hill  of  El  Dorado  County  may  have  been 
selected  for  this  colonization  for  Its  scenic 
and  topographical  similarity  to  their  Japa- 
nese homeland  or  because  many  early  settlers 
were  from  Holland  or  Germsmy  as  was 
Schnell.  Many  of  the  colonists  were  farmers 
and  those  In  the  trades,  but  several  were 
samurai  followers  of  Lord  Matsudalra.  Six 
Japanese  women.  Including  Mrs.  Schnell,  ai^ 
lour  young  children  were  with  the  pioneer 
colony.  Two  of  the  children  were  the  daugh- 
ters of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schnell.  and  the  re- 
maining two  were  daughters  of  Japanese  fam- 
ilies. The  original  party  arrived  at  San  Fran- 
cisco aboard  the  sldewheeler.  "China",  of  the 
Pacific  Mall  Steamship  Company  on  May  27, 
1869,  proceeded  to  Sacramento  bv  rlverboat. 
and  thence  wagoned  to  Placervllle  and  Gold 
Hill  where  Eduard  Schnell  had  arranged  to 
purchase  160  acres  for  the  farm  colony.  With 
them  came  50.000  three-year  old  mulberry 
trees  for  silk  farming,  a  large  quantity  of 
bamboo  roots  for  food  and  craft  Industry,  tea 
seeds,  wax  tree  stocks,  grape  seedlings  and 


other  varieties  of  plants  and  seeds  of  their 
native  land.  Also,  slzeableahlpments  of  cut- 
tings and  plants  were  to  be  received  at  Gold 
HUl  after  Initial  preparations  bad  been  com- 
pleted. However  restrictive  or  limited,  the 
Jnpanese  people  were  now  traveling  between 
California  and  their  homeland  of  Japan  in  the 
Interest  of  their  agricultural  undertaking  at 
Gold  HUl,  El  Dorado  County. 

"Immediately  upon  their  arrival,  the  set- 
tlers set  out  to  buUd  their  homes  and  clear 
and  plant  their  crops  on  the  land  purchased 
from  Charles  M.  Oraner,  and  for  over  a  year 
It  appeared  that  they  would  be  rewarded  for 
their  determination  and  many  sacrifices. 
However,  combination  of  dry  climate  of  the 
area,  scarcity  of  Irrigation  water,  lack  of 
funds  and  failure  of  financial  assistance'  to 
come  from  Japan  as  promised  doomed  the 
pioneer  project  in  less  than  two  years.  Beset 
with  money  problems  and  other  problems, 
Eduard  Schnell  left  the  colony  with  his  Japa- 
nese wife  and  two  minor  daughters  with 
assurance  to  the  colonists  that  he  would  re- 
turn with  much  needed  funds,  but  he  failed 
to  do  this  and  thus  abandoned  his  Japanese 
followers  to  their  own  fate  In  a  sitrange  and 
often  hostUe  land.  T 

"As  dictated  by  necessity  and  ^If-preser- 
vatlon,  the  settlers  sold  most  of  1helr  valu- 
ables and  belongings  to  ward  off  hu  nger  while 
patiently  waiting  for  their  leader  who  never 
returned,  and  ultimately  each  was  compelled 
to  go  his  own  way.  Some  were  abla  to  return 
to  Japan  ani  others  moved  elsewhere  where 
employment  was  more  promising.  Hrom  every 
Indication,  only  Matsunosuke  Saknral.  a  sa- 
murai, and  Okel  Ito,  nursemaid  to  the  Schnell 
household,  remained  behind  at  JDold  Hill 
where  they  were  befriended  and  employed  by 
the  early  pioneer  famUy  of  Francis  Veer- 
kamp.  BUS  descendants  are  to  be  found  In 
the  Gold  HlU-Coloma  area  where  they  are 
engaged  In  farming  and  business.  Okel  is  said 
to  have  died  of  fever  at  the  age  of  19  In  the 
spring  of  1871,  and  was  burled  at  the  knoU 
of  a  hUl  which  she  frequently  climbed  to 
watch  the  setting  sun  and  gaze  In  the  direc- 
tion of  her  homeland.  Her  headstone  reads 
both  In  English  and  Japanese,  "In  Memory  of 
Okel,  died  1871,  Aged  19  years,  a  Japanese 
Girl."  Matsunosuke  Sakurai  faithfully  served 
the  Veerkamp  family  until  his  death  on  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1901,  and  he  now  lies  at  rest  In  the 
Vineyard  Cemetery  at  Coloma,  the  historical 
site  of  Marshall's  gold  discovery  and  a  few 
miles  from  Gold  Hill. 

"With  Its  tragic  ending,  the  colony  soon 
passed  Into  oblivion,  and  Its  very  existence 
was  lost  and  forgotten  until  after  World  War 
I.  Unquleted  rumor  persisted  that  a  Japaneoe 
girl,  who  died  In  the  gold-rush  period,  was 
burled  at  Gold  Hill  near  Coloma.  A  search  was 
undertaken  by  several  Sacramentans,  and  the 
first  person  they  Interviewed  was  the  76  year 
old  Henry  Veerkamp,  son  of  the  pioneer  set- 
tlers who  befriended  and  gave  shelter  and 
emplojrment  to  Okel  Ito  and  Matsunosuke 
Sakurai,  the  last  of  the  colonists  to  remain 
at  Gold  Hill.  He  was  a  year  older  than  the 
Japanese  girl  he  knew  as  "Okel  San"  and.  In 
vividly  recalling  the  past,  he  told  the  story  of 
the  tea  and  silk  farm.  Its  Japanese  pioneers 
and  their  hopes.  Industry,  disappointments, 
suffering,  hardships  and  liltlmate  abandon- 
ment of  the  colony.  He  pointed  out  the  site 
of  the  settlement  and  the  location  of  Okel's 
grave,  and  thus  the  Wakamatsu  Tea  and  Silk 
Farm  Colony  was  rediscovered." 

Understandably,  1969  will  be  a  climactic 
year  for  those  who  had  Indulged  in  time- 
consuming  and  painstaking  research  on  the 
Wakamatsu  Colony  and  for  others  who  have 
come  to  love  this  phase  of  California's  early 
history.  F\)r  them  It  has  been  one  of  constant 
vigil  to  keep  the  delicate  story  of  the  first 
immigrant  group  from  Japan  of  a  century 
ago  from  again  fading  away  and  passing 
into  oblivion.  Over  the  years,  not  all  words 
were  kind  or  complimentary  on  the  subject 
of  this  writing,  and  It  was  looked  upon  as 
"much  ado  about  nothing."  In  recent  times 
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•nd  nottoMbly  wlttUn  ttM  iMt  Mv«r*l 
monttas,  mora  p«nona  oonoenMd  with  or 
lnt«rMt«d  In  the  herltace  of  the  Jap«n«M 
p«opl«  of  Amerlc*  bave  com«  to  tb«  r«*lU«- 
tlon  tb«t  with  tb«  (l»wn  of  1840  wlU  come 
the  CentennlAl  Tear  not  only  for  the  early 
pioneer*  of  the  Ill-fated  Wakam&tau  Tea  and 
Silk  Farm  Colony  of  Oold  HIU.  El  Dorado 
County,  but  for  all  Japanese  who  choee  to 
make  some  place  In  America  their  home  The 
last  paragraph  of  the  Historical  Landmark 
application  sincerely  expressed  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  its  sponsors  and  may  imbue 
the  readers  with  the  same  sense  of  spiritual 
tribute  for  the  people  of  Wakamatsu  Colony 
and  their  dramatic  but  short-lived  venture 
and  others  who  took  leave  of  Japan  a  few 
years  later  and  made  possible,  through  hope, 
pride,  patience  and  industry,  our  world  of 
today: 

"Although  the  Wakamatsu  Tea  and  Silk 
Farm  Colony  was  short-lived  and  suffered  its 
tragic  ending  it  signaled  the  coming  of  Jap- 
anese pioneers  to  America  and  the  beginning 
of  their  notable  contribution  of  the  agricul- 
tural Industry  of  CaUfomla.  During  the  past 
three-quarters  of  the  century,  they  have  left 
their  marlu  in  the  teeming  valleys  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  this  great 
■State.  Jilany  descendants  are  carrying  on  the 
jrork.ot  their  pioneer  forebears  with  the 
same  devoUon.  determination  and  skill  which 
helped  to  make  California  the  most  produc- 
tive farming  state  in  the  United  States  and 
the  greatest  agricultural  region  In  the  world. 
Thus  It  U  befitting  that  the  land  which  was 
once  the  Wakamatsu  Tea  and  Silk  Farm 
Colony  be  hlstcrlcally  recognized  as  the  site 
of  (a)  the  only  silk  and  tea  farm  In  this  State 
and  (b)  the  first  venture  into  agriculture 
br  Japanese  immigrants  in  the  United  States 
and  (c)  where  the  important  participation 
of  the  pioneers  from  Japan  to  California's 
agriculture  had  its  beginning." 

Two  major  events  are  now  being  scheduled 
and  planned  for  1949  on  the  theme  of  the 
'•Centennial  Year."  There  undoubtedly  will  be 
announcement  of  others.  Coloma-Lotus 
Booeters  Club  sponsors  of  the  annual  Oold 
Discovery  Celebration  at  Coloma  Oold  Dis- 
covery State  Park,  El  Dorado  County,  has 
dedicated  the  1909  celebration  in  tribute  to 
the  Wakamatsu  Colonists  of  Oold  Hill  and  in 
honor  of  all  Japanese  people  of  America  on 
the  occasion  of  their  one-hundredth  anniver- 
sary. Coinciding  as  closely  as  possible  to  the 
day  John  MarshaU  discovered  gold  at  Sut- 
ter's sawmill,  1969  celebration  will  take  place 
on  Saturday  and  Sunday.  January  26  and  26. 
with  emphasis  on  the  latter.  Five  Japanese 
American  communities,  represented  by  Stock- 
ton. MarysvUle,  Placer  County,  Florin  and 
Sacramento  JACL  Chapters,  will  mnpih^l 
their  talents  and  resources  to  bring  a  bit  of 
history  of  the  Japanese  people  of  America, 
their  culture  and  other  subjects  of  Interest. 
The  story  of  the  Wakamatsu  Tea  and  Silk 
Farm  Colony  and  the  hopes  and  tribulations 
of  its  people,  girl  "Okel"  and  her  lonely  grave 
at  Oold  Hill,  other  Immigrants  from  Japan 
to  follow,  contribution  of  the  Japanese  peo- 
ple to  California's  agriculture  and  general 
growth,  the  other  matters  representative  of 
the  life  of  the  Japanese  p>eople  will  be  told  by 
means  of  displays  and  exhibits.  Other  active 
participations  will  be  bonsai  and  flower  ar- 
rangement demonstration  and  displays,  doll 
displays  and  accompanying  lecture,  kendo 
and  judo  exhibitions,  Japanese  cookery,  pam- 
phlets on  Japanese  culture  and  values,  music 
and  dancing. 

The  deferred  dedication  of  the  Historical 
Landmark  Plaque  In  recognition  of  the  Wak- 
amatsu Tea  and  Silk  Farm  Colony  of  Oold 
Hill  as  an  Important  episode  in  California's 
early  history  will  take  place  on  a  day  yet  to  be 
announced  In  June  1969.  Other  complemen- 
tary activities  and  events  are  being  discussed 
and  planned,  and  Northern  California — West- 
em  Nevada  District  CouncU  will  oversee  the 
programing  and  financing  In  behalf  of  all 
sponaors.  Oold  Ttalla  Orammar  School,  which 


la  part  of  what  was  once  the  WakamAtsu 
Colony  Farm,  has  been  tentatively  approved 
and  selected  for  the  placement  of  the  His- 
torical Monument.  Dedication  will  have  civic 
and  rellgloua  overtone  and  may  be  followed 
by  appropriate  social  and  festival  program 
and  actlvltlea. 

People  of  Japan,  and  In  parUcular  the  City 
of  Alzu  Wakamatsu.  have  long  revered  the 
legendary  story  of  the  Japanese  pioneers  of  a 
century  ago  to  Oold  HUl,  Bl  Dorado  County, 
and  are  said  to  be  moving  ahead  with  plans 
to  commemorate  1969'  as  the  Centennial  Year 
In  honor  of  the  Japanese  people  of  America. 
A  memorial  was  dedicated  In  1957  to  the  girl 
"Okel"  and  others  of  her  Wakamatsu  Colony 
at  a  Bite  known  as  "Oold  Hill"  located  on  a 
plateau  of  the  mountain  overlooking  the 
City  of  Alsu  Wakamatsu.  The  monument  Is 
tk  repUca  of  Okel's  gravestone  at  Gold  HUl, 
El  Dorado  County. 

Alxu  Wakamatsu  la  the  home  of  "Byak- 
kotal."  the  lengendary  boy  warriors  of  the 
dvll  war  which  spawned  the  Wakamatou 
Colony  of  Oold  Hill,  and  the  girl  "Okel"  now 
has  been  given  an  immortal  place  in  the 
hearts  of  its  people.  Almost  total  destruction 
was  Inflicted  upon  the  community  In  the  civil 
war.  and,  therefore,  no  source  material  re- 
mained to  enable  Its  historians  to  tell  the 
story  about  the  Wakanuitsu  Colony  at  a  place 
called  Oold  Hill  in  distant  America.  The  his- 
tory of  their  own  people  who  ventured  forth 
in  1869  has  now  been  enriched  by  such  rec- 
ords, documents,  reprints  and  other  perti-. 
nent  matters  recently  contributed  by  local 
researchers.  History  belongs  to  everyone.  Our 
historians  were  pleased  to  share  their  knowl- 
edge with  the  community  of  Alzu  Waka- 
matsu. 

The  history  of  the  Japanese  people  of 
America  has  had  its  beginning,  however  hum- 
ble and  of  short  duration,  with  the  arrival  of 
the  WakamaUu  Colonists  at  Oold  Hill  In 
June,  1809.  Our  heritage  goes  back  to  these 
early  pioneers  and  others  who  were  soon  to 
follow  and  give  so  much  of  themselves  to 
their  adopted  country.  Wise  and  timely  ad- 
vice has  been  given  by  persons  in  positions  of 
knowledge  and  authority  to  the  effect  that 
1969  is  about  to  present  a  "golden"  oppor- 
tunity of  a  lifetime,  and  only  fools  would 
permit  the  year  to  slip  by  without  doing 
something  both  meaningful  and  deserving. 
They  warn  that  the  next  centennial  year  is 
a  full  century  away.  With  a  little  reminder 
and  ado,  every  one  with  a  feeling  for  those 
people  of  early  California  could  give  remem- 
brance or  observance,  each  in  his  or  her  own 
way.  during  the  same  June  weekend  to  be  as- 
signed for  the  Historical  Landmark  Plaque 
Dedication  at  Oold  Hill,  El  Dorado  County, 
California.  Thus,  by  so  doing,  we  shall  spirit- 
ually help  to  make  the  year  of  1969  a  simple 
but  a  memorable  Centennial  Year  In  honor 
of  the  pioneers  of  America  from  Japan  of  the 
past  one  hundred  years. 

ATTTHOH'S    NOTK 

Although  the  Wakamatsu  Colony  and  Its 
colonists  were  the  principals  In  this  episode 
of  California's  Early  West,  others  were  to 
have  vital  roles  as  their  neighbors,  friends 
and  benefactors  and  In  conserving  and  per- 
petuating their  history  over  the  last  one 
hundred  years.  Without  these  people,  the 
story  of  the  early  Japanese  settlers  could 
have  become  forgotten  as  being  Just  another 
of  many  events  or  Incidente  of  very  little 
significance.  However,  because  the  connecting 
llnJcs  were  provided  by  them,  we  are  now 
able  to  tell  the  story  of  the  Wakamatsu 
colonists  as  to  how  It  happened  and  when 
It  happened. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Veerkamp,  neighbors 
to  the  colony,  befriended  and  gave  employ- 
ment to  Okel  and  Matsu,  the  only  two  who 
stayed  behind  at  Oold  Hill  after  Its  abandon- 
ment, and  provided  for  the  burial  of  the 
young  Japanese  girl  on  a  knoll  of  a  hill  which 
was  a  part  of  the  colony  farm.  Matsu  con- 
tinued to  reside  with  the  pioneer  Veerkamps 
and  their  descendants  until  his  death  In  1901, 


and  the  latter  arranged  his  final  resting  pUoa 
at  Coloma's  Vineyard  Cemetery.  It  la  said 
that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Veerkamp  had  given  per- 
mission for  the  burial  of  an  Infant  chUd 
of  a  Japanese  couple,  who  were  returning  to 
Japan,  next  to  Okel.  It  fell  upon  Henry 
Veerkamp,  the  eldest  son,  to  reveal  and  tail 
the  story  of  the  colony,  its  people  and  the 
Japanese  girl  he  remembered  as  "Okel-San" 
after  a  lapse  of  more  than  fifty  years. 

With  its  rediscovery,  Okel's  grave  has  be- 
come a  spiritual  memorial  to  the  early  pio- 
neers  from  Japan  with  their  hopes,  deternu- 
nation,  industry,  patience,  suQering  and  fre- 
quent tragedies.  For  more  than  forty  yean, 
first  with  Henry  Veerkamp  and  more  recently 
with  Malcolm  L.  Veerkamp,  uncounted  thou- 
sands of  Japanese  people  from  near  and  far 
places  have  been  privileged  to  make  pU- 
grlmage  to  Okel's  grave.  Other  Veerkamp 
descendants  have  shown  utmost  understand- 
ing of  the  impact  which  the  episode  of  the 
Wakamatsu  Colony  has  had  on  the  Japanese 
people  here  and  abroad.  In  their  own  quiet 
and  dignified  ways,  the  Veerkamps  of  the 
past  were,  and  those  of  the  present  are  also, 
a  part  of  the  people  and  events  which  have 
given  to  us  the  story  of  the  Japanese  pioneers 
of  early  California. 

As  the  year  of  1969  approaches  and  with 
it  the  Centennial  Year  for  the  Japanese  peo- 
ple of  America,  I  dedicate  my  brief  article 
In  recognition  of  the  latent  but  kindly  par- 
ticipation by  the  pioneer  Veerkamps  and 
many  of  their  descendents  In  the  history  ol 
the  Wakamatsu  Tea  and  Silk  Farm  Colony 
of  Gold  Hill  of  a  century  ago  and  the  cour- 
tesies of  many  years  which  they  have  ex- 
tended to  the  Japanese  people  for  visitation 
and  pUgrlmage  to  Okel's  grave. 

PROCLAMATIOrr 

Whereas.  In  May  1869,  the  first  Japanese 
in  California  arrived  in  San  Francisco  aboard 
the  sldewheeler  "China"  and  proceeded  to 
Sacramento  by  riverboat.  thence  to  Placer- 
vllle  by  wagon  and  on  to  Gold  Hill.  El  Dorado 
County,  a  few  miles  from  the  site  of  Coloma, 
where  gold  was  discovered  In  1848;  and 

Whereas,  these  early  Japanese  pioneers 
set  up  a  colony  to  grow  silk  and  tea  as 
the  Wakamatsu  Tea  and  Silk  Farm,  which 
through  a  series  of  tragedies,  lasted  less  than 
two  years:   and 

Whereas,  on  December  16,  1966,  California's 
Historical  Landmarks  Advisory  Committee, 
Division  of  Beaches  and  Parks,  did  recognize 
the  Watamatsu  Tea  and  Silk  Farm  colony 
of  Oold  Hill  as  an  episode  of  historical  sig- 
nificance in  the  history  of  early  California, 
and  will  dedicate  the  historical  landmark 
plaque  at  the  site  of  the  farm  colony  on 
June  7.  1969:  and 

VThereas,  the  Coloma  Oold  Discovery  Day 
on  January  26,  1969,  celebrated  the  arrtvsil 
of  these  first  Japanese  pioneers  by  focusing 
on  Japanese  arts  and  crafts;  and 

Whereas.  May,  1969.  is  the  centennial  of 
the  flrst  arrival  of  Japanese  in  California; 
and 

Whereas,  with  patience,  perseverence  and 
Industry,  the  Japanese  have  contributed 
much  to  California,  particularly  In  agricul- 
ture, for  the  past  decades  since  their  arrival 
In  the  Oolden  State,  adding  to  our  heritage 
and  history. 

Now  therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Oovemor 
of  California,  do  hereby  proclaim  the  year 
1969  as  Japanese  Centennial  Year,  urging  all 
Callfomians  to  study  the  contributions  of 
the  Japanese  to  our  California  way  of  life. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  Oreat  Seal  of  the  State 
of  California  to  be  afllxed  here  this  3rd  day 
of  February,  One  Thousand  Nine  Hundred 
Sixty  Nine. 

Ronald  Rsaoam. 

Governor. 

Frank  M.  Josoan. 

Secretary  of  State. 
By  H.  P.  StTuiTAN. 
Deputy  Secretary  of  State. 


June  5,  1969 
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SOUTHERN  CAUPORNIA  EDISON 
CO. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, the  people  at  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Edifion  Co.,  the  Nation's  fourth 
largest  operating  electric  company,  were 
portrayed  In  an  article  in  Barron's  busi- 
ness and  financial  weekly  as  being  "un- 
usually spunky."  The  reasons  for  this 
notable  and  well-chosen  designation 
were  then  outlined  In  the  article,  and 
they  are  so  interesting  and  thought 
provoking  that  1  feel  they  -should  be 
made  available  to  as  many  persons  as 
possible. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  portions  of  the  Barron's  article 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ex- 
cerpts were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

MoNBT    Talks:     Today    It    CotmsEia    Rb- 
STRAiNT  IN  Capital  Spending 

Perhaps  because  everyone  west  of  the 
Rockies  is  living  dangerously — "day  after 
day'  .  .  .  the  whole  place's  slipping  away" — 
the  people  at  Southern  California  Edison 
Co..  from  the  meter  readers  to  top  manage- 
ment, strike  us  as  unusually  spunky.  Thus, 
during  the  mud  slides  and  floods  that 
wreaked  widespread  havoc  last  winter,  com- 
pany personnel  and  equipment  worked 
round  the  clock  to  maintain  and  re- 
store service.  Fltfd  employees  received  a 
"Certificate  of  Appreciation"  from  the  Or- 
ange County  Sheriff's  Department  for  "as- 
sistance In  rescuing  and  evacuating  citizens 
from  Silverado  Canyon  in  the  recent  flood 
disaster.'*  Unlike  some  effete  Eastern  col- 
leagues, moreover,  SoCal  Edison's  chairman 
of  the  board.  Jack  H.  Horton,  is  not  afraid 
to  call  a  spade  a  spade.  At  last  month's 
stockholders'  meeting.  Mr.  Horton  sharply 
criticized  the  so-called  Electric  Power  Re- 
liability Act  of  1969. 

In  an  expansionist  era,  where  inflation 
and  the  pressure  to  hedge  against  rising 
prices  and  costs  have  become  a  way  of  life.  It 
also  takes  guts  to  retrench.  Yet  twice  within 
the  past  year.  Southern  California  Edison 
Co.  has  made  this  hard  choice.  Last  summer, 
for  example,  it  cancelled  plans  for  a  $760 
million  project  on  the  ground  that  costs  had 
risen  far  beyond  the  original  estimates.  Ten 
days  ago  the  company  disclosed  that  it  was 
pulling  out  of  a  proposed  scheme  to  build, 
at  a  cost  of  nearly  «1  billion,  six  coal-fired 
generating  statloiu  in  Arizona  and  New  Mex- 
ico. Said  the  outspoken  Mr.  Horton:  "The 
size  of  this  Investment  at  a  time  when  the 
cost  of  capital  is  at  Its  highest  level  in  40 
years"  forced  the  company  to  conclude  that 
the  project  "Isn't  a  sound  business  venture 
for  Edison  and  its  customers." 

From  the  head  of  one  of  the  top-rated 
utilities  in  the  country,  that's  quite  a  com- 
ment. Southern  California  Edison  Co.,  after 
all,  ranks  as  the  fourth-leurgest  U.S.  operat- 
ing electric  company;  prior  to  1968.  earnings 
had  advanced  uninterruptedly  for  a  decade, 
while,  over  the  same  span,  sales  of  energy  en- 
Joyed  a  ccmpovind  annual  grovrth  rate  of 
nearly  loc^.  Yet  even  this  highly  successful 
concern  has  drawn  the  line  at  todays  tow- 
ering interest  rates  and  construction  costs. 
The  example  strikes  us  as  singularly  in- 
structive. For  one  thing.  It  tends  to  indicate 
that  disinflationary  policies,  pursued  long 
and  hard  enough,  sooner  or  later  start  to 
work.  What's  bad  for  Southern  California 
Edison  Co.  ought  to  give  pause  to  a  good 
many  other  concerns.  Dollars-and-cents 
calculations  should  cut  equally  deep  In  the 
public  sector,  which  no  longer  can  afford  to 
play  fast-and-loose  with  the  taxpayer's 
money.  Onward  and  upward  and  hang  the 


expense,  has  been  the  exuberant  watch- 
word. Now  sober  second  thought  suggests 
that  return  on  capital  Is  what  really  counts. 
Non-pecuniary  factors,  stich  as  corporate 
pride  and  prestige,  doubtless  contributed  to 
the  original  decision  to  participate.  For  by 
any  yardstick  these  were  extraordinary  ven- 
tures. The  flrst — cancelled  last  July — called 
for  the  construction  of  two  nuclear  power 
plants  and  a  40-acre  man-made  Island  off 
the  California  coast,  on  which  would  have 
arisen  "flash  evaporator"  facilities,  capa- 
ble initially  of  desalting  60  million  gallons  of 
sea  water  per  day.  Southern  California  Edi- 
son would  have  shared  the  commitment, 
orlglnaUy  put  at  $444  million  (In  1965) ,  with 
San  Dlego  Oas  Sc  Electric  and  the  Los  An- 
geles Department  of  Water  and  Power;  the 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  moreover, 
had  pledged  $72  killlion  for  the  "demonstra- 
tion project,"  which  the  White  House  loft- 
ily conceived  of  as  the  flrst  of  a  "whole 
family"  of  facilities  designed  to  make  the 
desert  bloom.  The  blueprints  scrapped  the 
other  day  were  even  more  ambitious:  six 
coal-flred  generating  stations  (three  near 
Page,  Ariz.,  and  three  at  Pour  Corners  N.M.) . 
with  total  capacity  of  five  million  kilowatts 
and  an  estimated  cost  of  $920  million.  On 
this  one,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  had 
promised  a  $106  million  advance  In  rettirn 
for  future  delivery  of  476,000  kw. 

Federal  involvement  in  both  projects 
may  have  Influenced  management's  final 
rejection.  As  Mr.  Horton  cryptically  re- 
marked, his  company  concluded  that  it 
"would  have  lacked  a  satisfactory  degree  of 
control  over  the  planning,  construction  and 
operating  aspects  of  that  portion  of  the 
project  upon  which  It  would  have  depended 
to  serve  Its  customers."  The  basic  reasons  for 
bowing  out,  however,  were  plainly  financial. 
In  particular,  the  nuclear  desalting  installa- 
tion, which  originally  weighed  In  at  $444 
million,  wound  up  on  the  drawing  boards 
last  Spring  at  an  estimated  $765  million.  By 
the  same  token,  to  finance  its  share  of  Four 
Corners-Page.  SoCal  Edison,  as  a  double-A- 
rated  utility,  could  scarcely  have  sold  20-  or 
30-year  bonds  at  less  than  7%%  In  today's 
capital  market,  terms  at  which  the  chairman 
of  the  board  understandably  boggled. 

So  tight  money  is  having  an  impact,  one 
that  is  apt  to  grow  more  pronounced.  Thus. 
S.  Jay  Levy,  noted  economist,  points  out  In 
the  latest  Issue  of  Industry  Forecast:  "There 
are  several  indications  that  weakness  In 
profits,  expectations  that  the  economy  will 
turn  sluggish,  and  the  high  returns  on  top- 
grade  corporate  bonds  are  discouraging  cap- 
ital Investment."  With  the  effective  cost  of 
money  for  most  private  borrowers  pushing 
10%,  they  certainly  ought  to.  Similar  forces 
should  be  at  work  In  the  bloated  public  sec- 
tor, where  input-output  and  return  on  In- 
vestment traditionally  have  carried  scant 
weight.  On  this  score.  It's  worth  noting  that 
the  bureaucracy.  In  computing  fixed  costs  of 
federal  prospects,  uses  not  the  going  rate  of 
interest  but  a  fictitious  one  tied  to  the  aver- 
age yield  on  outstanding,  long-term  govern- 
ment bonds.  This  figure  went  from  an  ab- 
surdly low  3>4%  to  4%%  on  Jantiary  1; 
come  July  1.  It's  slated  to  Inch  up  to  4%%. 
still  far  short  of  what  the  Treasury  Is  pay- 
ing on  90-day  bills. 

Again,  whereas  most  private  utilities,  use 
depreciation  schedules  which.  In  effect, 
write  off  facilities  In  approximately  30  years, 
officialdom  has  fixed  the  useful  life  of  federal 
facilities  at  a  century  (a  nice  rotind  figure 
which  former  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall 
arbltarlly  chose  to  replace  the  former  50- 
year  span).  During  his  long  and  costly  ten- 
ure. Interior  also  opted  for  capitalizing,  In 
calculating  ratios  of  benefits  to  costs,  such 
dubious  assets  as  recreation,  aid  to  wildlife 
and  freedom  from  water  pollution.  Pork- 
barrel  projects  constituted  an  extravagant 
use  of  natural  resources  In  the  best  of  times. 
Today  they  are  an  unbearable  waste. 


SUCCESS  OP  TITAN  HI 


Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
heard  much  of  the  failures — real  or 
imagined — of  the  so-called  military  In- 
dustrial complex  of  late.  I  am  old  enough 
to  remember  that  it  was  once  referred  to 
as  the  industrial-military-scientific  com- 
plex. Unfortunately,  it  Is  not  often  that 
the  success  or  accomplishment  of  great 
technical  alms  is  reported  by  the  press. 
Of  course,  photographs  and  accounts  of 
the  flights  of  our  astronauts  are  fully 
reported,  but  there  are  many  elements 
that  go  Into  the  flights  which  are  ignored. 

It  is,  however,  with  special  pride  that 
I  direct  attention  today  to  the  Air  Force's  _ 
highly  successful  Titan  III  launch  l 
vehicle  program.  I  am  proud  that  many 
of  my  constituents  have  participated  in 
this  truly  significant  project  and  have 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  its  success. 
I,  therefore,  believe  that  they  should 
be  congratulated  publicly. 

On  April  10,  1969.  American  Aviation 
Publication's  Aerospace  Daily  devoted  its 
attention  to  the  Titan  III  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  this  im- 
iwrtant  article  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
AIR   Force's   Highly   Successtul   Titan   in 

R.   &  D.  Program   Nearing   Completion 

The  17th  and  final  launch  In  the  Titan 
III  research  and  development  program  Is 
scheduled  for  May  23  at  Cape  Kennedy.  The 
payload  will  be  two  Vela  nuclear  detection 
satellites  and  three  small  research  vehicles. 

Assuming  the  four-stage  launch  vehicle 
continues  Its  outstanding  record  of  success, 
the  R&D  process  which  began  with  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  go-ahead  on  Dec:"l,  1962,  will 
post  a  record  unparalleled  In  U.S.  space  and 
missile  development. 

Not  the  least  of  the  Titan  IH's  records  will 
be  the  fact  that  the  R&D  phase  will  be  closed 
out  with  total  program  R&D  expenditure 
only  "6%  over  the  cost  figures  defined  seven 
years  earlier,"  according  to  Col.  Walter  R. 
Tallferro,  deputy  for  launch  vehicles.  Air 
Force  Space  and  Missile  Systems  Organiza- 
tion (SAMSO). 

Total  program  cost  will  be  approximately 
$1.06  billion  against  a  1962  target  of  $850  mil- 
lion— a  30%  Increase — but  all  except  some 
$51  million  of  the  Increase  can  be  directly 
traced  to  two  factors  beyond  the  control  of 
SAMSO. 

First  of  these  Is  the  cost  of  the  Viet  Nam 
war  and  Its  effect  on  the  original  Titan 
III  development  schedule,  which  resulted  in 
a  DOD-dlrected  stretchout. 

SB  ASIA  COMUmCENTS  TAKE  TOLL 

Secondly,  the  same  Southeast  Asia  com- 
mitment cut  heavily  Into  the  monies  avail- 
able for  the  many  military  space  system  de- 
velopment and  space  experiments  postulated 
for  the  late  19608.  Payloads  becanke  few  and 
far  between  resulting  In  yet  another  order 
to  stretch  out  the  launch  series. 

Indirectly,  however,  this  additional  stretch- 
out was  due  in  part  becatise  of  the  Titan  Ill's 
phenomenal  success.  Although,  until  the  17th 
launch  Is  accomplished  the  program  still  Is 
an  R&D  effort,  with  the  exception  of  three 
launches  on  which  ballast  was  carried,  both 
the  Titan  m  A  and  C  vehicles  have  carried 
multl-mllllon  dollar  research  and  operational 
satellites. 

In  this  area  also,  millions  have  been 
saved  the  American  taxpayer  In  terms  of  the 
"free  rides"  given  such  systems  as  the  Initial 
Defense  Communications  Satellite  Program 
(IDCSP)  spacecraft.  Vela  spacecraft,  the  huge 
Taccomsat  (world's  largest  communications 
satellite),    Lincoln    Experimental    Satellite 
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(LBS).  Tsry  high  and  ultr*  high  frequency 
coDomunlcatloiu  ezperlmanta  and  the  Oemlnl 
B  beat  shield  qiiallflcatlon  teat. 

With  the  IDCJiP  satellites  alone  some  tl 
million  per  satellite  waa  sared  using  the  mul- 
tiple launch  capability  of  the  Titan  mo  aa 
opposed  to  launching  them  single  with  a 
Teblcle  like  the  Thor  Delta.  Coat  of  a  Titan 
mc  including  hardware,  "typical  payload 
Integration  coats",  launch  services  and  pre- 
liminary tracking  through  orbital  Injection 
la  $ao  million.  Authoritative  sotirces  put  the 
coat  of  a  Thor  Delta  at  $l.i  mllUon  for  the 
Thor,  9.9  million  for  the  Delta  stage.  (.1  mil- 
lion for  the  Injection  stage  required  for  syn- 
chronoiu  equatorial  orbit,  and  launch  coaU 
from  $1  to  $1.8  million — aproxlmately  $3.5 
million  to  place  one  IDCSP  satellite  In  orbit 
aa  compared  w'.th  $20  million  for  elght-at-one 
ttme  with  Titan  niC. 

Taking  a  closer  look  at  the  8%  Increaae 
over  the  1962  cost  estimate-  of  $860  mUllcm 
for  a  46-month  development  effort,  the  man- 
agement fortitude  and  eatpertlse  of  the  Titan 
in  team  becomes  even  more  significant.  It 
becomes  clear  this  also  Includes  the  costs  of 
the  "product  Improvement  program"  which 
has  resulted  In  the  production  prototype 
subsystems  fiown  on  the  last  Titan  mc  and 
Included  In  the  eight-vehicle  follow-on  pro- 
ductlcworder  now  In  force.  These  Included  a 
flew  uffltersal  payload  shroud,  a  new  mono- 
propellant  attitude  control  system  for  the 
transtage.  a  lighter  transtage  and  coat-re- 
ductlon/rellablUty  Improvements  to  the  solid 
rocket  motors. 

Col.  Tallferro,  who  along  with  MaJ.  Gen. 
Joseph  3.  Bleymaler  (then  colonel)  and  Brig. 
Oen.  David  V.  MUler  (also  then  a  colonel) 
la  a  former  Titan  m  System  Program  Di- 
rector (SPD).  credlte  the  success  of  the  pro- 
gram to  "the  fact  the  'powers  that  be'  gave 
us  enough  men  of  the  caliber  necessary  to 
adequately  monitor  the  program."  Tallferro 
feels  strongly  that  It  Is  not  enough  to  enun- 
ciate to  the  Industrial  contractor  team  what 
you  want  to  accomplish  In  terms  of  defining 
and  then  maintaining  coeta. 

"Tou've  got  to  be  right  there  to  see  that 
they  do  It.'"  he  declares. 

With  the  17th  launch  out  of  the  way.  Titan 
mc  looks  ahead  largely  to  supporting  mili- 
tary programs  at  Cape  Kennedy  most  of 
which  will  be  classified  to  one  degree  or  an- 
other. All  that  Tallferro  can  say  la  that 
continued  shortage  of  RAD  dollars  In  the 
futiu-e  can  be  expected  and  thua  the  launch 
rate  for  the  production  vehlclea  will  be  cor- 
respondingly slow.  In  the  ofHng,  however.  Is 
the  fact  NASA  has  said  It  plans  to  use  the 
"Htan  mc  for  the  Viking  program  (Mara 
1973).  Informed  sotirces  say  NASA  probably 
also  will  use  the  "ntan  UIC  for  ATS  P  &  O. 
In  addition  Comsat  Corp.  still  is  considering 
the  "ntan  IIIB  (unmanned  version  iialng 
Agena  upper  stage  and  without  strap-on 
solid  motors)  for  Intalaat. 

At  Vandenberg  AFB.  CaUf..  the  Titan  niB 
now  supporta  classified  military  launches 
and  next  year  the  Titan  niD/B  version  with 
strap-ons  U  expected  to  begin  launching 
"bigger  and  bettar"  military  payloads.  A  fifth 
version  of  the  Titan  III— the  M  for  the  MOL— 
also  Is  under  development  and  the  first  un- 
manned launch  now  U  scheduled  for  early 
1971  from  Vandenberg 
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LATEST  SUPREME  COURT  DECISION 
CURBING  PRIVATE   CLUBS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  taken  another  step 
toward  an  end  which  is  most  distressing 
to  all  Americans  who  believe  in  the  per- 
sonal freedom  of  individual  citizens  of 
this  country;  that  is,  a  grant  of  power 
to  the  Federal  Government  to  regulate 
the  personal  acUvitles  of  private  Individ- 
uals to  virtually  any  extent. 


Using  as  lt«  authority  the  beleaguered 
commerce  clause,  which  has  now  been 
prostituted  beyond  belief,  the  Court  has 
determined  that  a  recreational  area  In 
Arkansas  which  had  been  operating  as 
a  private  club  can  no  longer  choose  its 
membership  because  It  may  have  served 
food  which  at  one  time  traveled  in  inter- 
state commerce. 

Mr.  Justice  Black,  the  lane  dissenter, 
stated: 

This  would  be  stretching  the  commerce 
clause  so  as  to  give  the  Federal  Government 
complete  control  over  every  little  remote 
country  place  of  recreation  In  every  nook  and 
cranny  of  every  one  of  the  fifty  states.  This 
goes  too  far  for  me. 

Mr.  President,  it  goes  too  far  for  me, 
also. 

Every  time  I  read  one  of  these  fan- 
tastic decisions,  I  feel  that  it  must  be  the 
ultimate,  that  surely  the  Court  will  not 
attempt  to  go  any  further;  but  then  a 
case  such  as  this  is  handed  down.  In 
taking  the  reasoning  in  this  decision  to 
its  logical  conclusion,  we  caji  see  that 
there  is  very  little  we  do  whicn  does  not 
"afifect  commerce"  as  that  tena  has  been 
defined  by  the  Court. 

Mr.  President,  the  Court  h  is  used  the 
commerce  clause  of  the  Con  itltution  to 
attempt  to  cure  any  and  all  situations 
wlilch  they  feel  amount  to  sjcial  injus- 
tice. It  matterr  not  that  som<o  may  agree 
that  such  an  attempt  Is  verv  laudatory. 
The  fact  is  that  the  Court  ha  s  no  right- 
much  less  duty— to  use  a  portion  of  the 
Constitution  as  a  panacea  fr  r  any  social 
ills  which  may  beset  the  country.  Au- 
thority in  this  area  lies  wlt.h  the  legis- 
lative branch,  and  I,  for  one.  am  tired  of 
seeing  that  authority  subverted  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 

In  yesterdays  Evening  Star.  David 
Lawrence  has  an  excellent  article  which 
clearly  demonstrates  the  far-reaching 
implications  and  the  Inherent  dangers  of 
the  precedent  set  forth  in  this  decision. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article,  "Curbing  of  Private 
Club  Ominous"  by  David  Lawrence, 
published  in  the  June  4,  1969,  edition  of 
the  Evening  Star  be  printed  in  the  Ric- 

ORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CmaiNc  OF  Privatt  Clttb  Ominoits 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  State* 
has  Just  rendered  a  significant  decision 
which  could  someday  be  interpreted  aa  mean- 
ing that  Congress  haa  an  almost  tmllmlted 
right  to  regulata  the  private  lives  of  the 
American  people. 

While  the  objective  of  the  decision — to 
prevent  racial  discrimination — Is  a  worthy 
one,  the  grounds  on  which  the  high  court 
based  Its  ruUng  are  bound  to  be  viewed  as 
an  intrusion  into  the  personal  relationships 
of  Individuals. 

The  case  at  issue  arose  because.  In  an 
Isolated  area  of  Arkansas,  a  private  recrea- 
tion center  was  established,  and  the  owners 
felt  they  had  a  right  to  select  their  members 
or  visitors.  Under  the  Civil  Rlghta  Act  of 
1964,  Congress  prohibited  discrimination  or 
segregation  at  pUcea  of  public  accommoda- 
tion whose  operations  "affect  commerce."  In- 
cluded in  these  are  "any  motion  picture 
house,  theater,  concert  haU.  sporta  arena, 
stadium  or  other  place  of  exhibition  or  en- 


tertainment." The  question  was  whether  the 
Lake  Nixon  Club  in  Arkansas  was  a  public 
place  of  entertainment  or  a  private  club 
exempt  under  the  act. 

The  majority  opinion  of  the  court  declared 
that  the  power  of  Congress  to  "regulate  com- 
merce" means  that  any  facility  can  be  regu- 
lated  if  It  serves  food  that  comefe  from  other 
states  and  If  any  Interstate  travelers  fre- 
quent  the  premises.  In  this  case,  the  recrea- 
tion area  consists  of  a  swimming  pool,  a 
snack  bar,  some  paddle  boata  and  other  rec- 
reational facilities. 

The  fact  that  the  club  In  Arkansas  sold 
food  and  leased  boata  which  may  have  come 
from  outalde  the  state,  and  that  some  vlsl- 
tors  might  have  crosced  state  lines,  was 
enough  to  bolster  the  co\irt's  contention  that 
the  club  was  actually  subject  to  the  congres- 
slonal  power  to  "regulate"  Interstate  com- 
merce. 

Justice  Black,  In  a  minority  opinion,  chal- 
lenged the  reaaonlng  which  had  been  used  in 
Invoking  the  commerce  clause.  He  said: 

"It  seems  clear  to  me  that  neither  the  pad- 
die  boata  nor  the  locally  leased  Juke  box 
are  sufficient  to  justify  a  holding  that  the 
operation  of  Lake  Nixon  (Club)  affecta  Inter- 
state commerce  within  the  meaning  of  the 
(Civil  Rlghta)  Act.  While  It  U  the  duty  of 
courte  to  enforce  this  important  act.  we  are 
not  called  on.  nor  should  we  hold  subject  to 
that  act  this  country  people's  recreation  cen- 
ter, lying  In  what  may  be.  so  far  as  we  know. 
a  little  'sleepy  hoUow'  between  Arkansas 
HlUa  nUles  away  from  any  Interstate  high- 
way. 

"ThU  would  be  stretehlng  the  commerce 
clause  so  aa  to  give  the  federal  government 
complete  control  over  every  little  remote 
country  place  of  recreation  In  every  nook  and 
cranny  of  every  precinct  and  county  In  every 
one  of  the  fifty  states.  This  goes  too  far  for 
me." 

Justice  Black  indicated  clearly  his  belief 
that  the  commerce  clause  cannot  be 
"stretched"  to  cover  everything  that  hap- 
pens In  "Interstate  commerce."  For  If  it  can 
be.  then  Congress  can  use  It  to  rearrange  the 
whole  pattern  not  only  of  business  life  but 
of  Individual  recreation.  It  could  even  be 
argued  that  the  operations  of  certain  com- 
panies, however  local  m  character,  affect 
"Interstate  commerce"  and  that  they  must 
hire  Individuals  on  a  quota  basis.  The  mere 
suspicion  that  discrimination  might  have 
motivated  the  choice  of  their  employes  would 
appear,  according  to  this  latest  decUlon,  to 
be  adequate  t»  make  such  requirements. 

If  the  crusade  against  discrimination  by 
reaaon  of  race,  religion  or  color  Is  to  be  car'- 
rled  to  the  point  of  Including  every  busi- 
ness or  home  which  purchases  something 
from  outalde  the  state,  then  restrictions  can 
be  Imposed  not  only  to  regulate  the  sale  of 
private  property  but  also  to  govern  all  private 
club  or  organizations  which  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly use  any  goods  manufactured  In  other 
states. 

The  "stretching"  of  the  Constitution  In 
the  latest  case  can  be  remedied  by  Congress, 
which  could  clarify  ita  own  meaning  In  the 
Civil  Rlghta  Act  of  1964  and  state  specifically 
that  the  rlghta  of  the  Individual  shall  not  be 
Impaired,  even  though  the  worthy  objective 
of  abolishing  discrimination  la  being  sought 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  SPEECH  AT 
AIR   FORCE   ACADEMY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, the  President  of  the  United 
Statss  took  the  opportunity  of  address- 
ing the  graduates  of  the  VS.  Air  Force 
Academy  to  lay  down  his  basic  vision  oi 
the  world  today.  It  is  v.taUy  Important 
that  our  international  policies  be  based 
upon  a  realistic  outlook.  We  must  see  the 
world  as  it  really  is.  We  must  not  look 
at  the  world  with  the  rosy  glasses  ol 
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vrishful  thinking.  The  President's  mes- 
sage was  a  message  that  stirred  the  sen- 
timents of  all  men  who  know  that  prog- 
ress must  be  based  upon  realism. 

In  his  address,  the  President  launched 
an  attack  against  the  defeatists  and  the 
isolationists.  He  stressed  that  our  poli- 
cies could  be  built  only  on  a  clear  assess- 
ment of  the  enemies'  capabilities.  He 
said: 

We  must  rule  out  unilateral  disarmament. 
In  the  real  world  that  simply  will  not  work. 
If  we  pursue  arms  control  as  an  end  In  It- 
self, we  will  not  achieve  our  end.  The  ad- 
versaries In  the  world  today  are  not  In  con- 
flict because  they  are  armed.  They  are 
armed  because  they  are  In  conflict,  and  have 
not  yet  learned  peaceful  ways  to  resolve  their 
conflicting  national  Intereste. 

Such  talk  is  indeed  refreshing.  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  as  a  candidate,  promised 
this  Nation  respite  from  unrealistic  for- 
eign policy.  Here  he  has  laid  down  some 
basic  principles.  As  the  weeks  go  on.  we 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  see  these 
principles  in  action.  We  have  major 
questions  before  us — the  settlement  of 
the  Vietnam  war,  and  arms  talks  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  We  have  never  before 
heard  such  refreshing  realism  on  the 
eve  of  such  discussions. 

But  the  President  went  beyond  such 
immediate  questions.  He  touched  the  is- 
sue of  a  nation's  greatness,  and  what 
causes  the  national  spirit  to  expand.  He 
said: 

Every  man  achieves  his  own  greatness  by 
reaching  out  beyond  himself.  So  It  Is  with 
nations.  When  a  nation  beUevee  in  Itself — 
as  Athenlana  did  In  their  golden  age,  aa 
Italians  did  in  the  Renaissance — that  na- 
tion can  perform  miracles.  Only  when  a  na- 
tion mesois  something  to  ItaeU  can  it  mean 
something  to  other*. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  waited  a  long 
time  to  hear  such  words.  It  is  wonderful 
to  hear  something  truly  inspirational. 
This  address  indicates  that  a  new  spirit 
is  invigorating  our  country. 


THE  CURRENT  CONTROVERSY  IN- 
VOLVING ASSOCIATE  JUSTICE 
DOUGLAS 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
growing  concern  in  the  country  about  our 
courts.  It  is  Imperative  that  all  the  facts 
be  presented.  The  vast,  vast  majority  of 
our  judges  are  men  of  Integrity  and  the 
liighest  character.  We  owe  it  to  the 
judges  who  have  conducted  themselves 
properly  to  pinpoint  the  wrongdoing  and 
thus  avoid  blanket  criticisms  of  our  en- 
tire Federal  bench.  I  wish  to  speak  on  the 
current  controversy  involving  Associate 
Justice  Douglas. 

Recent  comments  in  the  dally  press 
have  Indicated  that,  first,  Justice  Douglas 
criticized  the  investigation  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  of  the  Parvin 
Foundation  as  a  "manufactured  case", 
and,  second,  gave  advice  and  counsel  on 
how  the  Parvin  Foundation  finances 
should  be  handled  in  the  future.  These 
acts  and  utterances  by  Justice  Douglas 
are  not  surprising  as  he  was  the  paid 
president  and  director  of  the  Parvin 
Foundation  at  an  annual  stipend  of 
$12,000. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 


Record  an  editorial  entitled  "What  Did 
Douglas  Say?"  and  published  in  the 
Washington  Dally  News  on  May  28,  1969. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ptscoao, 
as  follows: 

What  Dzd  Dovolas  Sat? 

Let's  look  closely  at  the  latest  develop- 
menta  in  the  case  of  Supreme  Court  Justice 
William  O.  Douglas'  Involvement  with  the 
Parvin  Foundation,  which  until  recently 
owned  stock  In  Las  Vegas  gambling  casinos. 

The  other  day  Albert  Parvin,  millionaire 
Loa  Angeles  businessman  who  created  the 
Parvin  Foundation  in  1960,  ouide  many  of 
the  foundation's  records  available  to  a  New 
York  Times  reporter. 

Mr.  Parvln'a  purpose,  according  to  The 
Times'  report,  was  to  show  that  "nothing  the 
foundation  has  done  is  in  any  way  wrong." 

Mr.  Parvin  may  have  done  weU  by  this 
strategy  for  his  foundation. 

But,  the  way  it  looks  to  us,  he  certainly 
delivered  a  double-whammo  to  his  erstwhile 
colleague,  the  Supreme  Court  Justice,  who 
had  been  serving  as  president  and  director  of 
the  foundation  at  $12,000  per  year  since  Ita 
founding.  (Justice  Douglas'  resignation  from 
the  foundation  was  announced  last  Friday.) 

From  in  the  records  laid  before  him,  the 
reporter  spotted  a  letter  from  Justice  Douglas 
to  Mr.  Parvin  dated  May  12  of  this  year  in 
which  the  Justice  was  said  to  have  written 
that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service's  Investi- 
gation of  the  Parvin  Foundation  was  a 
"manufactured  case"  intended  to  force  him 
to  leave  the  bench. 

The  reporter  also  wrote  that  Justice  Doug- 
las insisted  In  bis  letter  that  the  allegations 
of  the  revenue  service  must  be  fought  and 
gave  advice  on  how  foundation  finances 
should  be  handled  in  the  lutiire  to  unques- 
tionably set  them  aside  from  Mr.  Parvln's 
control  or  the  implication  of  control. 

Now  If  what  the  reporter  said  Justice 
Douglas  wrote  Is  true,  grave  questions  of 
Judicial  propriety  are  raised. 

How  could  a  Judge  with  such  feelings  to- 
ward the  IRS  rule  on  any  tax  case  Involving 
the  IRS  in  the  future?  And  as  Rep.  H.  R. 
Oross  of  Iowa  has  said,  there  are  laws  that 
bar  a  Supreme  Court  Justice  from  giving  legal 
advice. 

Justice  Douglas  has  insisted  thru  a  spokes- 
man that  he  "knew  very  little"  about  the 
foundation's  tax  problems.  Well,  If  not,  how 
was  he  able  to  caU  it  a  "manufactured  case" 
as  he  was  said  to  have  stated  in  the  letter? 

The  Justice  says  he  has  no  objection  to 
release  of  any  documenta  in  the  foundation's 
possession  but  his  successor  as  foundation 
president  says  the  letter  is  a  personal  com- 
munication between  Justice  Douglas  and  Mr. 
Parvin. 

This  letter  is  most  important.  It  involves 
the  fitness  of  Justice  Douglas  to  continue  on 
the  nation's  highest  bench. 

It  should  be  produced  by  the  individuals 
Involved,  or  obtained  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. And  publication  should  make  clear 
whether  another  resignation  should  be 
speedily  forthcoming. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
most  disturbing,  however,  is  the  rela- 
tionship and  connection  between  Justice 
Douglas,  Albert  Parvin,  the  Parvin 
Foundation.  the  Parvin-Dohrmann 
Corp.,  and  two  individuals  who  ap- 
peared as  witnesses  before  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee  during  the  Bobby 
Baker  investigation.  These  witnesses, 
one  of  whom  took  refuge  behind  the 
fifth  amendment  and  refused  to  testify, 
are  Edward  Levlnson  and  Edward  Tor- 
res. What  is  most  disturbing  is  that  both 
Messrs.  Levlnson  and  Torres  were  on 
the  same  payroll  with  a  Justice  of  the 


U.S.  Supreme  Court.  Not  only  have 
Torres  and  Levlnson  been  employed  by 
and  owned  an  interest  in  the  Parvin- 
owned  Fremont  Hotel  and  gambling 
casino  in  Las  Vegas,  but  Torres  also 
owns  63,000  Parvin  shares.  This  infor- 
mation comes  from  the  Washington 
Post  article  of  May  22.  1969. 

The  relationship  between  these  four 
men.  Justice  Douglas  and  Messrs.  Par- 
vin, Levlnson,  and  Torres,  does  not  stop 
at  the  point  where  they  are  all  receiving 
money  from  gangster-operated  Las 
Vegas  gambling  casinos. 

In  a  letter  dated  May  12,  1969,  from 
Douglas  to  Parvin,  the  Justice  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  the  IRS's  investiga- 
tion of  the  Parvin  Foundation  was  a 
"manufactured  case"  intended  to  get 
him — Justice  Douglas — off  the  Supreme^ 
Court. 

At  this  point,  the  tax  problems  and 
the  records  of  Justice  Douglas'  associ- 
ates, Messrs.  Levlnson  and  Torres, 
should  be  examined. 

Mr.  Levlnson  has  a  long  record  link- 
ing him  with  the  numbers  rackets, 
bookmakers,  and  gambling  interests.  He 
appeared  before  the  Senate  Rules  Com- 
mittee on  Monday,  March  2,  1964,  and 
acknowledged  that  he  was  being  investi- 
gated by  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government  but  declined 
to  testify.  Specifically,  Mr.  Levlnson  re- 
fused to  tell  our  committee,  first, 
whether  he  knew  Bobby  Baker — which 
he  did;  second,  whether  he  was  an  of- 
ficer, director,  and  stockholder  in  Bobby 
Baker's  Serv-U-Corporation — which  he 
was;  and  third,  whether  he  was  involved 
with  Fred  Black,  Jr.,  and  Biobby  Baker 
in  business  transactions  with  the  Farm- 
ers and  Merchants  Bank  of  TiUsa,  Okla., 
the  District  of  Columbia  National  Bank 
and  North  American  Aviation — which 
he  w£is — and  generally  refused  to  an- 
swer all  questions  propounded  to  him 
except  that  he  had  an  oflBce  In  the  Fre- 
mont Hotel  in  Las  Vegas. 

Subsequfcnt  to  his  appearance  before 
the  Rules  Committee,  Levlnson  pleaded 
"no  contest"  to  a  charge  of  helping  file 
falsified  income  tax  forms  and  was  there- 
after fined  $5,000.  The  question  is  how 
Mr.  Levinson's  dispute  with  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  would  have  fared  on 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court?  Would 
Justice  Douglas,  who  was  on  the  same 
Parvin  payroll  as  Levlnson,  have  had  the 
fortitude  to  disqualify  himself? 

Additionally,  Ed  Levinson's  problems 
with  the  law,  and  his  connection  with 
the  Cosa  Nostra,  have  been  given  wide 
national  publicity.  The  September  8, 
1967,  issue  of  Life  magazine  carried  an 
article  by  Sandy  Smith  entitled.  "Mob- 
sters in  the  Marketplace."  That  publica- 
tion alleged: 

The  true  bonanza  the  Mob  has  struck  In 
legitimate  business  Is  "skimming" — divert- 
ing a  portion  of  cash  recelpte  off  the  top  to 
avoid  taxes.  Chiefly  for  this  reason  the  ty- 
coons of  Cosa  Nostra  tend  to  flock  to  any 
enterprise  that  has  a  heavy  flow  of  cash — 
vending  machine  companies.  Jukebox  flrms, 
cigarette  machine  routes,  some  box  offices 
and  ticket  agencies  (the  scalping  of  sporta 
and  theater  tlckete  Is  a  form  of  skim),  and, 
of  course,  licensed  gambling  casinos.  Then 
they  proceed  to  steal  large  sums  before  they 
can  be  entered  on  the  books  and  come  under 
the  eye  of  the  IRS. 
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It  follows  Ui«t  tb«  money  derived  from 
Um  Bklm  U  Ideal  ror  greaalng  the  wheels  at 
orguUaed  crime.  It  pays  off  poUtldana. 
crooked  oops  and  killers.  It  Is  also  used  as 
tax-free  bonuses  to  persons  with  no  gang 
connections  at  all — only  greed.  One  well- 
known  fllm  star,  for  example,  received  M.OOO 
under  the  table  In  addition  to  his  one-we«k 
contract  price  of  tao.OOO. 

A  single  Jukebox  or  cigarette  machine 
buatneas  may  yield  thousands  In  skim.  FBI 
agents  In  Chicago  discovered  that  Eddie 
Vogel  In  a  period  of  a  few  months  skimmed 
•130.000  from  his  miislc  and  vending  ma- 
chines. He  and  Momo  Olancana  actually 
counted  it  up  amid  the  linens  and  tomato 
paste  In  a  back  room  of  an  lUUan  resUu- 
rant.  the  Armory  Lounge. 

The  biggest  skim  yet  discovered  took  place 
In  the  legalised  gambling  castnce  of  Las 
Vegas  from  18«0  to  l»«6:  many  details  of  It 
are  being  disclosed  here  for  the  first  Ume. 
lU  breakup  by  federal  agencies  has  sent  the 
Mob  scurrying  all  over  the  world — to  places 
like  England,  the  Caribbean.  Latin  America 
and  the  Middle  East — In  search  of  a  bonanza 
to  replace  its  profits.  Some  tl3  million  a 
year  was  skimmed  for  gangsters  In  Just  six 
Laa  Vegas  caslnoe:  the  Fremont,  the  Sands, 
the  PUmlngo.  the  Horseshoe,  the  Desert  Inn 
and  ch»  Stardust. 

One  notable  example  of  a  sklnunlng  trans- 
action concerned  $75,000  owed  to  the  Fre- 
mont and  Desert  Inn  by  Alexander  Quterma. 
a  celebrated  swindler.  The  money  was  col- 
lected, but  never  reached  casino  ledgers.  It 
was  conveyed  a*  skim  through  Panama 
branches  of  Swiss  banks  by  Euseblo  Antonio 
Morales,  at  that  time  Panama's  alternate 
delegate  to  the  United  Nations.  (Currently 
Morales  Is  Panamanian  ambassador  to  the 
United  Kingdom.) 

Las  Vegas  Is  one  of  the  so-called  "open" 
territories  agreed  upon  by  the  Mob.  where 
all  Coea  Nostra  famUles  are  relatively  free  to 
operate  and  Invest.  The  carving  up  of  the 
gambling  skim  among  various  Coea  Nostra 
leaders  follows  a  raOo  determined  by  each 
mobster's  secret  Interests  In  the  casinos.  Each 
hidden  share  of  a  casino  was  priced  In  under- 
world markeU  at  •63.500.  The  dividend  on 
each  share  was  $2,000  a  month — or  about 
46%  annual  return. 

During  the  lush  years  of  1960~«6,  Qerardo 
(Jerry)  Catena's  gang  in  New  Jersev  split 
up  some  $60,000  a  month.  Meyer  Lansky  and 
Vincent  Alo,  the  Cosa  Nostra  shadow  as- 
signed to  keep  Lansky  honest  with  the 
brotherhood,  picked  off  some  $80,000  a 
month.  The  Catena-Alo-Lansky  money  came 
from  four  of  the  six  casinos — the  Fremont. 
Sands,  Flamingo.  Horseshoe.  Momo  Qlan- 
cana's  take,  from  the  Desert  Inn  and  the 
Stardust,  exceeded  $65,000  a  month.  From 
the  same  two  caslnoe.  the  Cleveland  gang 
chief,  John  Scallsh,  received  another  $62  000 
a  month. 

Skimming  m  Las  Vegas,  from  casino 
counUng  room  to  Swiss  bank,  has  always 
been  overseen  by  Lansky,  the  Coea  Nostra 
Commission's  most  Important  non-member— 
always  with  the  Coea  Nostra  heavies  peering 
over  hi3  shoulder.  As  cashier  and  den  father 
of  deUvermen,  Lansky  has  remained  the  In- 
dispensable man. 

A  recurrent  problem  for  Lansky's  Las  Vegas 
front  men  and  accountants  has  been  the  re- 
conclUatlon  of  the  Interests  of  a  casino's 
owners-of-record,  who  hoped  to  profit,  and 
Its  secret  gangster  owners,  hungrily  awaltln« 
their  skimming  dividends.  "How  can  you 
steal  money  and  pay  dividends?"  Ed  Levin- 
son,  chief  of  the  Fremont  Casino,  once  be- 
•■iought  one  of  his  partners.  "Tou  can't  steal 
8100.000  a  nxonth  and  pay  dividends  If  you 
steal  $50,000.  Well,  maybe  ..." 

Each  month,  when  the  skim  was  running 
smoothly,  the  bagmen  shuttled  between  Las 
Vegas  and  Miami  with  satchels  of  cash  The 
couriers  also  brought  the  skim  from  Baha- 
mian casinos  to  BClaml.  There  Lansky  counted 
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It  all.  took  his  own  cut  and  then  parceled  out 
the  rest  to  the  couriers  who  were  to  carry  It 
to  the  designated  Cosa  Nostra  hoods,  or  to 
the  Swiss  banks  where  they  have  their 
accounts. 

Lanaky's  bagmen  have  been  a  dlverM  and 
colorful  lot.  Among  hU  all-stars  from  19flO  to 
1B«5:  Benjamin  Slgelbaum.  64.  business 
partner  of  Robert  O.  (Bobby)  Baker  when 
Baker  was  secretary  of  the  Democratic  ma- 
jority In  the  U.S.  Senate.  Slgelbaum  U  a  man 
with  general  alBnlty  f»r  poUUcal  connections. 

What  makes  the  allegations  in  the  Life 
magazine  article  most  disturbing  is  that 
Parvin,  with  Douglas  on  the  payroll  of 
his  foundation,  bought  into  the  Fremont 
in  1966,  and  maintained  a  business  rela- 
tionship with  Levlnson  and  Torres  for 
the  continued  operation  of  the  Fremont 
and  possibly  other  gambling  casinos.  It 
would  seem  almost  inconceivable  that 
Parvin  and  even  possibly  Justice  Douglas 
did  not  know  of  the  skimming  operation 
taking  place  at  the  Fremont,  when  every- 
one who  reads  Life  magazine  knew  what 
was  going  on.  Justice  Douglas  might  want 
to  comment  on  his  knowledge  of  Parvin's 
involvement  with  these  'mobsters."  and 
the  public  might  well  wonder  how  much 
Mrs.  Portas.  Parvin's  tax  lawyer,  knew 
of  his  financial  connections  in  the  Las 
Vegas  gambling  arena. 

Justice  Douglas  may  wish  to  comment 
on  why  he  continued  on  the  Parvin 
Foundation  payroll  20  months  after  the 
Life  magazine  article  appeared.  Edward 
Torres,  when  appearing  before  the  Rules 
Committee  on  Thursday,  February  27, 
1964,  also  gave  his  address  as  the  Fre- 
mont Hotel  in  Las  Vegas. 

Mr.  Torres  told  the  committee  he  was 
nrst,  a  friend  of  Ed  Levlnson:  second' 
an  offlcer  In  the  Fremont  Hotel  and  Ca- 
sino in  charge  of  the  business  operation* 
third,  a  stockholder  in  the  8erv-U- 
Corp.,  and  that  he  made  $50,000  on 
the  sale  of  that  company's  stock;  and 
fourth,  that  he  had  heard  Ed  Levlnson 
W  that  Bobby  Baker  and  Fred  Black 
Jr,  were  good  frends  of  his. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Torres  did  not  tell 
our  committee  about  a  possible  grand 
Jury  investigation  of  his  financial  affairs. 
It  would  seem  that  Mr.  Torres  could 
have  violated  tiUe  18.  United  States 
Code,  section  1621— the  perjury  stat- 
us®— during  the  course  of  a  civil  suit 
instituted  by  the  Bank  of  America  to 
recover  on  a  $25,000  note  issued  by  Mr 
Torres. 

There  was  Information  to  suggest  that 
the  Bank  of  America  became  the  "holder 
m  due  course"  of  the  note,  which  was 
merely  a  sham  and  a  flcUon  by  which 
Mr.  Torres  could  provide  himself  with 
a  legitimate  and  accounted-for  source 
of  funds  with  which  he  could  use  to  pur- 
chase an  interest  in  the  Fremont  Hotel 
and  Casino.  Again,  query:  How  a  per- 
jury conviction  of  Mr.  Torres,  a  Parvin 
employee  and  associate,  would  have  fared 
on  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court? 

An  article  er'  "tied  "Parvin  Foundation 
Made  Huge  Profit  on  Casinos"  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Dally  News.  June  4 
1969.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  that  article  be  printed  In 
the  RkcoED  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorb. 
as  follows: 


DoooLaa  Was  Dascroa:  Puimt  Focttdation 
llaoB  HxniB  Piorrr  om  Casino* 

Newly  disclosed  tax  records  show  that  ths 
Albert  Parvin  Foundation  earned  a  lO-fold 
profit  by  selUng  Its  Interest  In  Laa  Vegss 
gambling  casinos  while  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
Uce  WUUam  O.  Doiiglas  was  Its  director 

Records  made  public  by  the  Internal  R^ve- 
nue  Service  showed  the  foundation  began 
selling  Its  stock  In  the  Parvln-Dohrmann  Co 
last  November.  The  first  sale  was  9.500  shares 
for  $468,633. 

The  Parvln-Dohrmann  Co.  owns  the  Star- 
dust, Freemont  and  AUadln  hotels  and 
gambling  caslnoe  In  Las  Vegas.  FoundaUon 
spokesmen  said  they  have  disposed  of  the 
remaining  shares  In  the  firm  this  year  for 
an  estimated  $2  million. 

The  $3.6  million  total  sale  price  represents 
a  10-fold  Increase  In  the  value  of  the  stock 
over  that  listed  In  prior  tox  returns. 

The  Uieet  tax  return  also  records  that  the 
foundation  continued  to  pay  Justice  Douglas 
the  $12,000  annual  salary  for  serving  as  its 
dU-ector  during  1968.  The  foundation  also 
made  a  $20,000  grant  to  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Democratic  Institutions,  which 
Justice  Douglas  also  serves  as  a  director. 

KXSICltXO    POST 

Justice  Douglas  resigned  from  his  post  with 
the  Parvin  Foundation  last  month. 

The  stock  sale  by  the  foundation  does  not 
end  Its  ties  with  the  Parvln-Dohrmann  firm 
or  with  the  casinos,  according  to  the  records 

The  returns  showed  the  foundation  owned 
a  $49,000  "interest  In  Hotel  Flamingo  cus- 
todian account  trust."  as  weU  as  owing  the 
firm  a  $700,000  balance  on  an  earUer  loan 

Internal  Revenue  Service  spokesmen  would 
neither  confirm  nor  deny  that  the  loan  wag 
under  Investigation  as  possibly  bearing  on 
the  foundation's  tax-exempt  status. 

The  return  also  lUted  nearly  $69,000  In 
fellowships  for  foreign  students  at  Prince- 
ton and  the  University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles.  ^^ 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  why  was 
there  such  a  Slose  tie  between  JusUce 
Douglas  and  Mr.  Ralph  Ginsberg,  the 
publisher  of  a  magazine  called  Agvant 
Garde?  The  record  seems  clear  that  Mr 
Ginsberg  has  been  convicted  28  times  for 
offenses  relating  to  pomo'?raphy.  One  of 
his  convictions  was  reversed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  a  5-to-4  decision  with 
Justice  Douglas  voting  with  the  majority. 
There  seems  to  be  no  dispute  over  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Ginsberg  has  paid  Justice 
Douglas  for  at  least  one  article  appear- 
ing in  tills  publication.  I  would  like  also 
to  call  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  full- 
page  ad  which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  Saturday,  May  24,  1969.  This 
was    an    advertisement    for    the   Avant 
Garde.  As  part  of  its  selling  argument 
it  stated  that  the  magazine  would  carry 
some  engraving  called  "Picasso's  erotic 
engravmgs."  This  full-page  ad  describes 
these  engravings  as  'a  series  of  pictures 
portraying  every  aspect  of  sexual  pleas- 
ure." An  interesting  factor  In  this  paid 
ad  is  that  it  lists  some  of  the  contribu- 
tors to  Avant  Garde  articles;  Included  In 
the  list  Is  the  name  "WllUain  O.  Doug- 
las." The  same  ad  was  run  in  the  New 
York  Times  as  a  full-page  ad  on  Sunday. 
June  1,  1969.  In  the  June  1  ad.  the  name 
of  "William  O.  Douglas"  is  omitted  from 
the  list  of  contributors. 

If  it  was  wrong  for  a  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  to  lend  his  name  to  a 
pornographic  publication  on  June  1.  why 
was  it  all  right  to  do  it  on  May  24? 

This  record  before  the  Senate  today 
raises  many  questions  about  Justice  Wil- 
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Uam  O.  Douglas.  Moreover,  the  record 
demands  a  thorough  disclosure  and  ex- 
posure of  all  of  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances surrounding  any  and  all  con- 
tacts between  Mr.  Justice  William  O. 
Douglas  and  Albert  Parvin,  his  founda- 
tion and  corporations  which  were  con- 
nected with  organized  gambling,  and 
Edward  Levlnson  and  Edward  Torres. 
Every  American  has  a  right  to  have  con- 
fidence in  the  integrity  of  our  Judicial 
system,  and  the  integrity  of  the  Judges 
who  comprise  our  courts. 

Mr.  President,  an  editorial  entitled 
"Deeper  and  Deeper,"  concerning  Mr. 
Justice  Douglas,  was  published  In  the 
Omaha  World-Herald  on  May  30,  1969. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro, 
as  follows: 

Dbxpes  and  Dcbpkb 

Supreme  Court  Justice  William  O.  Doug- 
las Is  getting  Into  controversy  over  his  out- 
side activities.  It  appears  that  the  questions 
raised  by  his  association  with  Albert  Parvin 
and  the  Parvin  Foundation  have  not  been 
answered  satisfactorily  by  his  resignation 
from  the  presidency  of  the  foundation 

The  latest  development  la  publication  of 
some  of  the  details  In  a  letter  written  by 
Douglas  to  Parvin  May  12. 

Douglas  Is  reported  to  have  urged  Parvin 
to  fight  allegations  made  by  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  agents  Investigating  the  foun- 
dation's handling  of  funds  from  its  Invest- 
ments. 

In  the  view  of  Iowa  Congressman  H.  R. 
Gross,  this  advice  appears  to  amount  to  prac- 
ticing law,  which  Douglas  is  prohibited  by 
federal  statute  from  doing. 

In  another  section  of  the  letter.  Douglas 
Is  reported  to  have  written  that  the  IRS 
probe  of  the  foundation  Is  a  "manufactured 
case"  designed  to  force  Douglas  to  resign 
from  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  IRS  has  countered  with  the  statement 
that  It  has  been  examliUng  the  foundation's 
affairs  for  "several  years." 

So  far  neither  Douglas  nor  Parvin  baa 
denied  the  authenticity  of  the  reporting  of 
the  contents  of  the  letter.  Fred  Warner  Neal. 
who  succeeded  Douglas  as  president  of  the 
foundation,  has  acknowledged  that  Parvin 
showed  a  copy  of  the  letter  to  a  New  York 
Times  reporter. 

Even  though  Douglas  has  formally  severed 
his  official  ties  with  the  foundation,  there 
remains  a  large  question  as  to  the  propriety 
of  his  having  been  associated  with  It  In 
the  first  place.  The  direct  connection  of 
Albert  Parvin  and  the  foundation  to  Las 
Vegas  gambling  Interests  should  have  made 
the  whole  enterprise  off  limits  to  a  Judge  of 
normal  discretion. 

There  also  Is  the  question  raised  by  Rep. 
Gross  as  to  the  propriety  and  legality  of 
Douglas'  advice  to  Parvin  as  to  bow  he  should 
conduct  himself  In  the  IRS  Investigation. 

There  also  Is  a  question  relating  to  Douglas' 
attitude  toward  the  IRS.  If  be  believes  that 
the  agency  Is  out  to  get  him.  as  be  Indicated 
In  the  letter,  bis  Impartiality  in  court  casea 
Involving  the  IRS  might  be  suspect. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  suggestion  mode  this 
week  by  Sen.  Paul  Fannin.  R-Arlz.,  that 
Douglas  may  have  received  outside  Income 
from  sources  other  than  the  Parvin  Founda- 
tion. 

Fannin  said  he  la  Investigating  this  new 
line  of  Inquiry,  and  described  himself  as 
"concerned"  about  Douglas'  other  sources  of 
Income.  The  senator  said  he  will  decide  early 
next  week  whether  he  will  ask  for  a  formal 
Investigation  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
iQlttee. 


An  Investigation  seems  to  be  very  much 
In  order.  So  much  has  been  revealed  or  sug- 
gested about  Douglas  that  a  shadow  has 
been  cast  on  his  Judgment  and  discretion.  No 
Supreme  Court  Justice  can  function  effec- 
tively with  such  a  shadow  over  him. 


THE  PROPOSED  OIL  REFINERY  AT 
MACHIASPORT,  MAINE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  some 
time  ago,  an  excellent  article,  dealing 
with  the  conflict  over  the  proposed  refin- 
ery at  Machlasport,  Maine,  and  the 
overall  structure  of  the  oil  import  pro- 
gram and  the  oil  industry,  generally,  ap- 
peared in  Business  Week  magazine.  This 
article  is  one  of  the  most  comprehensive 
and  objective  studies  of  the  industry  and 
the  privileges  it  enjoys  that  has  ever  ap- 
peared in  a  national  magazine. 

I -recommend  it  to  all  Senators  who 
share  an  interest  in  the  protection  of  the 
taxpayers  and  consumers  Interests  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Tear  On,  Oets  Its  Lumps 

Eight  weeks  ago  the  president  of  Oulf  OH 
Corp.,  the  chairman  of  Humble  Oil  &  Re- 
fining Co.  and  Independent  operators  from 
Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania — as  well 
as  Texas  and  Oklahoma — flew  Into  Washing- 
ton for  what  they  trusted  would  be  a  ritualis- 
tic defense  of  oil's  special  position  In  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  code. 

Presidential  candidate  Richard  Nixon  bad 
publicly  backed  the  271/2%  depletion  allow- 
ance, mainstay  of  a  system  of  tax  preference 
worth  (depending  on  who's  counUng)  any- 
thing from  $1.6-bllllon  to  $3-blllion  a  year. 
And  taking  the  oath  of  office  bad  no  discerni- 
ble effect  on  his  Mews.  Though  Treasury  offi- 
cials were  hard  at  work  on  a  tax  reform 
package,  the  word  had  quletiy  gotten  around 
that  oil  would  not  be  one  of  their  major 
targets. 

Ranged  before  the  House  Ways  &  Means 
Committee,  the  oilmen  comfortably  expected 
that  their  traditional  argiunents  would  get 
traditionally  friendly  reception  on  Capitol 
Hill.  Never  in  the  43  years  since  the  deple- 
tion provision  was  first  written  Into  the  tax 
code  had  the  Ways  &,  Means  Committee  made 
the  slightest  threatening  gesture  toward  It. 

Before  long,  however,  the  oilmen  were  not 
feeling  so  comfortable. 

Revolt.  "I  don't  think  I  have  ever  been  so 
startled,"  one  major  company  vice-president 
recalls.  "There  was  Johnny  Byrnes  acting  just 
like  BlU  Proxmlre."  Representative  John  W. 
Byrnes  of  Wisconsin,  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  tax  writing  group,  long  bad 
been  considered  a  tested  "friend  of  oil."  Now, 
like  bis  fellow  Wlsconslnlte,  Senator  William 
Proxmlre,  he  was  complaining  about  giant 
oil  companies  that  paid  little  or  no  taxes. 

In  recent  weeks.  Ways  &  Means  Chairman 
WUbiU'  D.  Mills  (D.-Ark.)  has  taken  the  same 
line.  In  public  statements  and  In  private 
talks  with  oil  lobbyists,  he  has  made  quite 
clear  that  the  petroleum  industry  will  figure 
promlnentiy  In  any  broad  move  toward  tax 
reform.  "Depletion  has  become  a  symbol," 
Mills  says,  and  must  get  at  least  a  "symbolic 
reduction." 

Nothing  safe.  The  defection  of  Byrnes  and 
Mills  Is  only  the  most  recent,  If  perhaps  most 
serious,  evidence  of  oil's  ebbing  political 
fortunes.  A  "taxpayers'  revolt"  focusing  on 
the  Industry's  privileged  tax  position;  a 
raucous  public  fight  with  New  England  over 
a  foreign  trade  zone  at  Machlasport,  Me.:  an 
off-shore  drilling  accident  that  spilled  thou- 


sands of  barrels  of  crude  Into  the  Santa 
Barbara  channel;  all  these  have  turned  the 
tide  against  the  Industry  that  once  bad  the 
most  formidable  position  In  Washington. 

"There  has  been  a  sharp  change  in  the  po- 
litical environment  facing  the  oil  Industry," 
says  Frank  Ikard,  a  former  Texas  congress- 
man who  left  a  seat  on  Ways  &  Means  seven 
years  ago  for  the  presidency  of  the  American 
Petroleum  Institute.  Another  old  Washington 
hand  put  the  matter  more  succinctly :  "This 
Is  the  year  we  get  our  lumps." 

Nothing  appears  to  be  safe  In  the  boiling 
controversy  that  surrounds  the  politics  of  oil. 
The  tax  Incentives  that  have  sustained  the 
Industry  since  1926.  the  proratlonlng  system 
that  since  1933  has  kept  surplus  crude  off  the 
nuirket,  the  import  quotas  that  have  Insu- 
lated domestic  producers  from  foreign  pres- 
sures for  the  past  decade,  all  suddenly  have 
become  very  open  questions.  And  bow  well 
they  stand  up  In  Washington  over  the  next 
six  months  or  so  may  determine  the  shape  of 
the  oil  business  for  years  to  come. 

LOOKING    AT    THE    TAB   rOR    THE    QUOTA   STSTEM 

More  than  anything  else.  It  has  been  the 
"Battie  of  Machlasport"  that  has  given  critics 
of  oil  their  rallying  ground.  But  In  retiu-n 
no  Issue  In  years  has  so  united  the  often 
feuding  segments  of  the  industry. 

It  started  last  May  with  a  complex  proposal 
by  Occidental  Petroleum  Co.  to  build  a  300,- 
OOO-bbl.-a-day  refinery  at  the  tiny  fishing 
village  of  Machlasport,  Me.  Stripped  to  es- 
sentials. It  was  a  bold  plan  to  use  the  device 
of  a  foreign  trade  zone  to  carve  out  a  special 
place  In  the  oil  Import  program  for  New 
England — and,  of  course,  for  Occidental  It- 
self. Somehow,  it  seemed  to  stretch  all  of  the 
weak  seams  in  a  quota  system  that  had  al- 
ready developed  almost  intolerable  strains. 

Cure  for  surplus:  That  system — officially, 
the  Mandatory  Oil  Import  Program — was  In- 
stituted In  1959  to  Insulate  the  U.S.  domestic 
Industry  from  the  effects  of  a  world-wide  oil 
glut. 

By  the  late  1950s  the  Middle  East  had  come 
Into  Its  own,  with  major  finds  In  Kuwait  and 
Saudi  Arabia  and  the  rapid  buildup  of  pro- 
duction In  Iran  and  Iraq.  The  European  mar- 
ket bad  been  pretty  well  saturated;  Japan 
was  being  taken  care  of.  The  next  logical 
move  for  Arab  oil  was  to  the  tJ.S.  East  Coast. 

The  prospect  appalled  the  purely  domestic 
producers,  who  were  groaning  under  surplus 
capacity  themselves. 

Disappointed.  The  quota  system  provided  a 
breakwater  against  the  expected  wave  of  for- 
eign crude.  Imports  were  restricted  to  a  set 
proportion  of  domestic  demand — 12.2%  for 
the  area  east  of  the  Rockies,  for  example.  Im- 
port licenses,  or  "tickets."  were  widely  dis- 
persed among  refiners  so  that  It  was  no  longer 
feasible  to  design  a  plant  to  run  entirely 
on  foreign  crude. 

One  after  another,  the  majors  Junked  plans 
to  build  refineries  on  the  East  Coast.  With- 
out guaranteed  access  to  foreign  crude  It 
was  better  to  build  near  the  oilfields  and  ship 
the  products. 

It  was  natural  for  New  England  to  resent 
the  oil  Import  program.  It  found  Itself  on  the 
tall  end  of  a  long,  expensive  transportation 
line  that  began,  New  Englanders  figured,  at 
refineries  they  had  lost  to  Texas.  As  the 
price  of  home  beating  oil,  the  major  petrole- 
um product  sold  In  the  region,  rose  from 
15.37<;  a  gal.  In  1984  to  17.67*  In  1968;  New 
England  seethed. 

Battle  cry.  Into  this  emotional  cauldron 
came  Occidental  Chairman  Hammer,  with 
a  promise  to  build  one  of  the  world's  largest 
refineries  and  to  reduce  beating  oil  prices  by 
a  healthy  10%.  New  England  welcomed  him 
with  open  arms — and  Its  poUtidans  agreed  to 
fight  for  bis  plan  In  Washington.  A  major 
battie  was  Inevitable. 

The  oU  Import  "tlcJtet"  Is  a  valuable  com- 
modity being,  In  effect,  a  license  to  Import 
oU  at  92  a  bbl.  that  Is  worth  about  (3.26  as 
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■oon  M  Iti  dam  euctoma  (tht  duty  U  only 
10H«).  With  about  l.S-mlUloa  bbl.  •  cUy 
•Uowed,  tbU  meana  that  domeetlc  reflnen— 
who  g«t  tickets  in  rough  proportion  to  their 
pUnt  capacity — share  a  subsidy  worth  about 
MOO-mllllon  a  year. 

Occidental's  Machlasport  proposal  waa 
widely  regarded  as  a  bold  raid  on  this  kitty. 
Under  the  existing  program  Occidental  oould 
have  looked  tor  a  quota  equal  to  about  9% 
of  lu  refinery  runs  Now  It  waa  asking  for 
tickets  equal  to  about  one- third.  This  could 
tM  done  by  reducing  the  share  of  the  other 
eompanlea. 

Turnabout. — Almost  without  exception, 
oil  com|>anles  jumped  on  Machlasport  to 
prevent  the  oil  import  program  from  col- 
lapalng  in  a  competitive  melee  for  import 
tickets.  Independent  producers  were  wor- 
ried about  maintaining  prices;  Independent 
rcOnera  were  worried  about  the  subsidy, 
which  for  some  represents  tb<«lr  margin  of 
profit:  and  the  giant  interna  donal  oil  com- 
panies were  as  anxious  as  anyone  else  to 
maintain  the  Import  wall  around  the  U.S. 
market. 

Thla  somewhat  surprising  turnabout  by 
the  Internationals  stems  from  a  basic  change 
in  the  world  market — International  oil's  ver- 
.alon  oi.  the  cost-price  squeese. 

VnUXCS  BSDrSLLOWS 

The  enormous  oU  reserrea  of  the  Middle 
East,  together  with  major  finds  In  Libya  and 
now  Nigeria,  have  had  their  inevitable  effect 
on  prices.  Posted  prices  have  remained  steady, 
largely  because  of  pressure  from  the  Orga- 
nlzaUon  of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countrlea. 
But  the  price  at  which  crude  actually  la 
traded  Internationally  has  dropped  to  as  low 
aa  $1.20  a  barrel — and  product  prlcaa  have 
followed  In  Europe  and  Japan. 

The  cost  of  production  from  the  Middle 
East  fields  has  remained  ridiculously  low^ 
no  more  than  12*  a  bbl..  figures  MIT  econo- 
mist Morris  A.  Adelman.  But  the  Arab*  have 
proved  demanding  hosts:  Their  take  now  Is 
about  86#  a  bbl.  and  due  to  rise  under  a  re- 
cent agreement  According  to  First  Natlona; 
City  Bank,  the  earnings  on  Middle  East  oil 
dropped  from  T7.K  a  bbl.  in  1967  to  37014 
in  1»«7. 

The  upshot  la  obvloxis.  Suddenly,  even  to 
the  free- trading  International  oil  compa- 
nies, a  protected  U.S.  market  looks  good. 
What  they  lose  by  having  their  excess  crude 
kept  out  of  this  country,  they  gain  back  by 
having  proflta  floor  under  their  extensive  U.S. 
operations.  Besides,  keeping  the  U.S.  nearly 
self -sufficient  In  oU  enhances  their  bargain- 
ing position  with  the  producing  govern- 
ments. 

Upplng  the  ante.  So  crucial  la  the  US.  oU 
Import  program  now  to  the  International 
majors  that  some  appear  ready  to  give  up  the 
MOO-mlUlon  Import  quota  subsidy  as  the 
price  for  maintaining  the  restrlcttona  intact. 
It  Is  not  one  the  majors  want  to  em- 
brace publicly  for  fear  of  stirring  up  Inde- 
pendent refiners. 

Many  In  the  Industry  also  are  convinced 
that  It  would  b«  politic  to  do  something  spe- 
cial for  New  England — If.  as  one  corporate 
president  puts  It  privately  "we  don't  have  to 
swallow  Armand  Hammer"  Meanwhile,  bow- 
ever,  the  New  Englandera  have  raised  the 
ante  and  now  seem  more  Interwted  In  knock- 
ing out  the  Import  program  Itself  than  In 
getting  a  single  refinery  built  In  Maine. 

wBo  PATS  m  miLLt 

The  debate  over  Machlasport  has  under- 
scored bow  expensive  the  oil  Import  program 
Is  for  consuoiers.  As  moat  economists  and 
antl-oll  politicians  see  It.  the  reatrlctlons  cut 
the  U.S.  off  from  economic  forces  that  might 
otherwise  halve  the  price  of  crude  oil.  In 
effect,  says  MIT's  Adelman.  consumers  pay 
t4-MIllon  a  year  more  for  oil  than  they  would 
In  a  free  market. 

"There  must  be  a  more  efliclent  and  more 
equitable  way  to  safeguard  the  national  se- 
cxirlty."  says  Senator  Edward  Kennedy  (D- 


Maaa.).  "Thla  U  the  only  legal  purpoae  the 
program  haa."  / 

Confrontation.  In  hearings  before  the  Sen- 
ate antitrust  subcommittee  last  March,  lead- 
ing academic  experts  on  the  oil  Industry 
questioned  whether  the  national  security  re- 
quired the  current  high-cost  protection  o< 
the  domestic  oil  industry. 

"It  Is  not  Just  the  consumer  who  pays  the 
coat."  aaya  Walter  Adama,  profesaor  of  eco- 
nomics and  acting  president  of  Michigan 
State  University.  The  restrictions  also  hurt 
those  American  Industrlea  which  use  oU  aa 
a  raw  material  and  must  then  sell  their  fin- 
ished products  In  competitive  world  mar- 
keU  ' 

The  petrochemical  Industry  has.  In  fact, 
begun  to  take  lU  case  against  the  oil  Im- 
port program  to  Washington — and  this  Is  an- 
other reason  for  oil's  political  difficulties. 
Petrochemical  people  have  made  a  strong 
pitch  to  the  Nixon  Administration  that  un- 
less they  g«t  access  to  cheap  foreign  feed- 
stocks In  the  U.S.  they  will  be  forced  to  build 
plants  abroad. 

Next  week  the  oil  companies  go  before  the 
antitrust  subcommittee  chaired  by  Michigan 
Senator  Philip  Hart,  who  has  no  particular 
love  for  them.  They  will  be  trying  to  an- 
swer the  economists  on  Capitol  Hill  But 
their  real  target  will  be  Labor  Secretary 
George  P.  Shultz.  former  dean  of  the  School 
of  Business  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Nixon  haa  given  Shults  a  broad  franchise 
to  take  a  "freah  look"  at  the  Import  pro- 
gram— and  six  months  to  come  up  with  rec- 
ommendations. It  is  a  tlckllah  Job.  even  for 
a  skilled  mediator.  And.  sooner  or  later,  he 
will  have  to  come  to  gripe  with  the  essential 
question  of  whether  maintaining  the  present 
size  and  shape  of  the  domestic  oil  Industry 
Is  worth  the  coat  to  consumers. 

This  Issue — the  social  cost  of  government 
policies  that  encourage  and  protect  U.S  oil 
production — Is  at  the  root  of  the  political 
turmoil  surrounding  the  petroleum  industry. 
Washington  seems  to  have  rediscovered  the 
basic  economic  fact  that  If  oil  Is  getting  spe- 
cial treatment.  It's  getting  It  at  the  expense 
of  other  sectors  of  the  economy. 

THK  WAIOpS  AKODNO  DOMESTIC  PKODUCXaS 

Both  the  Import  program  and  the  tax  In- 
centives that  center  around  the  37  ^  %  de- 
pletion allowance  are  designed  to  foster  the 
domestic  oil  producing  industry.  The  first 
Involves  a  transfer  of  M-bllllon  from  con- 
sumers. In  the  form  of  higher  prloes;  the 
second,  according  to  Treasury  estlmatee.  In- 
volves a  transfer  of  •1.6- billion  from  other 
taxpayers.  Together,  they  total  cloee  to  the 
net  profits  for  the  entire  Industry. 

Yet.  despite  all  the  subsidies,  direct  and 
indirect,  profits  In  petroleum  are  not  Inor- 
dinately high.  The  rate  of  return  on  equity 
for  oil  companies  la  about  average  for  man- 
ufacturing— 13%. 

What  does  the  Industry  do  with  all  that 
money?  Both  economlsta  and  oil  men  come 
up  with  the  same  answer — though  they 
draw  strikingly  different  poUcy  conclusions: 
mosUy.  It  u  "drUled  up"  In  the  search  for 
excess  reserves 

STATE    EBCULATION 

With  tax  breaks  and  high  prices,  people 
have  been  encouraged  to  hunt  for  oil  In 
less  promising  areas  and  to  maintain  pro- 
duction from  marginal  wells.  The  economic 
results  are  predictable:  Since  World  War  II 
there  has  been  a  persistent  surplus  of  crude 
production  capacity.  And  the  burden  of  car- 
rying this  excess  has  steadily  pushed  aver- 
age costs  closer  and  closer  to  prices. 

Most  of  the  Industry  argues  that  thla 
spare  capacity  la  eaaentUl  to  national  ae- 
curlty — and  well  worth  the  public  coat. 

Still,  few  deny  that  the  management  of 
surplus  reserves  In  the  U.S.  has  unneces- 
sarily reduced  the  economic  efficiency  of  the 
Industry.  Market  demand  proratlonlng.  says 
Alfred  E.  Kahn  of  Cornell  UnlTsrslty,  "rslsas 
costs  as  well  aa  jwlces." 


Conaerratlon.  Proratlonlng  la  Juat  about  the 
only  surviving  descendent  of  the  New  Deal's 
National  Recovery  Act,  which  sponsored  in- 
dustry  codes  to  put  a  floor  under  depression 
era  prlcee.  The  complex  system  U  run  by 
oil-producing  sutea  but  enforced  naUonaUy 
through  the  ConnaUy  "hot  oil"  Act,  which 
makea  It  Ulegal  to  transport  across  sUte  lines 
oil  produced  in  excess  of  state  allowables. 

There  la  a  conservation  purpoae  behind 
much  of  the  state  regulation.  Without  some 
controls,  operators  tapping  the  same  pool  of 
oil  would  try  to  get  the  Jump  on  each  other 
They  would  pump  as  fast  as  possible  even  if 
It  meant  decreasing  pressures — and  reduclnu 
eventual  recovery.  This  Is  exacUy  what  hao- 
pened  in  East  Texas  before  1933. 

But  the  two  major  oil  states,  Texas  and 
Louisiana,  regulate  with  one  eye  on  the  well 
pressures  and  the  other  on  crude  prices.  They 
make  sure  that  oU  la  not  produced  In  excen 
of  actual  market  demand — meaning  that  sur- 
pluses do  not  affect  prices. 

Low  efficiency.  Ultimately,  the  oonaumen 
pay  through  higher  prices  for  keeping  surplm 
oil  In  the  ground.  But  producers  also  share 
the  burden  by  not  being  able  to  extract  oU 
at  the  optimum  rate.  High-cost  "stripper 
wells. "  those  running  no  more  than  10  bbl 
per  day.  are  given  full  rein;  low-cost  fiow'ng 
wells  are  shut  In  a  good  part  of  the  Ume 
(about  50  percent  In  Texas) .  Oilmen  say  that 
this  arrangement  Is  necessary  to  prevent  the 
loss  of  oil  from  marginal  wells.  But  It  also  has 
the  effect  of  raising  the  average  cost  of  pro- 
ducing a  barrel  of  crude. 

Obviously,  anything  that  knocked  off  the 
marginal  producers  woiUd  Increase  the  eco- 
nomic efficiency  of  the  Industry.  And  thU  U 
Just  what  opponenu  of  the  oU  Import  pro- 
gram and  percentage  depletion  are  urging 
even  though  many  admit  It  means  reduclmj 
the  effective  level  of  U.S.  oil  reserves.  Ending 
import  restrlcOons  woiUd  lower  domesUc 
crude  prices  by  as  much  as  $1.26  a  bbl  End- 
ing depletion  and  other  special  tax  Incentives 
would.  Treasury  economlsta  figure,  have  the 
same  effect  on  oil  profits  as  a  price  drop  of 
90  cents  a  bbl. 

THE    INDEPENDENT    MIND 

Everyone  In  the  oil  Industry  wotUd  be 
thrown  for  a  loop.  But  the  sector  that  would 
really  take  It  In  the  neck  would  be  the  In- 
dependent producers  who  have  carved  out  a 
poslUon  In  an  Industry  that  made  the  term 
"vertical  Integration"  a  household  word  only 
because  of  high  crude  prices  and  special  tax 
privileges. 

Most  Independents  are,  as  Netus  A.  Steed, 
president  of  the  Texas  Independent  Pro- 
ducers and  Royalty  Owners  Assn.  told  the 
House  Wa>-»  &  Means  Committee,  'caretakers 
of  the  naUon's  .  marginal  production  op- 
eraUons."  By  and  large,  they  search  for  oU 
in  pUces  the  integrated  majors  don't  bother 
to  look.  (Partly  this  Is  because  few  can  swing 
the  huge  outlaj-s  needed  to  explore  In  the 
most  promising  areas  offshore  and  In  the 
Arctic.)  Already  their  Importance  Is  declin- 
ing. Anything  that  disturbs  the  existing 
deUcate  balance  wUl  push  many  of  them  out. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  Independents  are 
less  wedded  to  the  27 'i  %  depletion  allowance 
than  other  oilmen.  Recently  steed  wrote 
President  NUon  that  If  oil  had  to  be  the  ob- 
ject of  tax  reform,  "some  reduction  in  the 
27' i%  depletion  factor  might  well  be  sus- 
tained without  lrrep€u-able  Injury." 

This  departure  from  an  industry  article 
of  faith  Is  a  tipoff  that  Independents,  like 
the  majors,  think  that  something  may  we;i 
be  done  about  oil's  special  Ux  position.  A» 
long  as  everyone  could  assume  that  nothing 
would  happen,  the  Industry  could  present  .^ 
united  front.  Now.  aa  one  Washington  lob- 
byist sees  It:  "Everyone  Is  going  Into  the  back 
room  with  a  deal." 

Little  hurt.  A  small  cut  In  the  percentage 
would  not  hurt  Independents  much  because 
they  are  high-cost  producers. 
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As  the  law  reads,  operators  can  deduct 
3714 'c  of  the  gross  value  of  oil  at  the  well- 
bead,  but  only  up  to  50%  of  the  net  income 
of  the  property.  Marginal  producers  tend  to 
bump  up  against  this  celling  so  that  the  ac- 
tual depletion  rate  Is  less  than  the  formal 
limit.  It  Is  not  unusual  for  owners  o(  sec- 
ondary recovery  wells  to  realize  only  a  10% 
depletion  allowance. 

The  major  oil  companies,  and  some  of  the 
larger  Independents,  own  the  "fiush"  wells 
where  the  margin  between  net  and  gross  in- 
come Is  narrow.  For  them  the  50%  of  net 
income  limit  is  not  a  serious  problem,  and  a 
cut  In  the  official  depletion  rate  would  have 
an  immediate  Impact. 

Intangibles.  The  majors  would  like  quietly 
to  turn  Washington's  attention  to  the  sec- 
ond strand  in  the  web  of  oil  tax  i^ovlalons — 
the  option  of  deducting  Intangible  drilling 
costs  (such  as  wages  involved  In  c^rating  a 
rig)  as  a  business  expense  rather  than  depre- 
ciating them  as  capital  charges. 

To  the  independents,  however,  "intangi- 
bles" are  the  best  thing  they  have  going  for 
them.  They  do  a  disproportionate  share  of 
exploratory  drilling,  and  get  a  bigger  chunk 
of  the  $300-million  a  year  the  industry  saves 
In  taxes  through  intangibles  than  they  do 
of  the  tl.S-blllion  it  nets  through  depletion. 

Moreover,  the  intangible  option  allows 
them  to  write  off  costs  in  the  first  year,  when 
the  net  Income  from  newly  discovered  wells 
is  relatively  high.  This  gives  them  more  lee- 
way for  the  50%  depletion  limit  in  later 
years  when  the  ratio  of  net  to  gross  inccxne 
widens.  All  of  thla  is  in  addition  to  the  cash 
flow  effect  of  fast  write-offs,  which  is  Im- 
portant to  small  businesses  with  restricted 
access  to  external  financing. 

Loopholes.  For  similar  reasons,  the  Inde- 
pendents are  dead  against  the  two  reforms 
that  the  Nixon  Administration  Is  sponsor- 
ing— changes  In  the  tax  treatment  of  "carved- 
out  production  payments"  and  "ABC  trans- 
action." 

According  to  the  Treasury  Dept.,  the  oil 
industry  uses  production  payments  to  evade 
the  60%  limit  on  depletion.  By  selling  a 
claim  on  future  production  in  a  year  In  which 
the  celling  is  a  real  limit,  an  operator  can 
boost  his  net  Inccone  and  realize  more  on 
depletion.  The  deal  Is  frequently  made  so 
that  the  operator  can  take  a  tax  loss  whUe 
the  carve-out  Is  being  paid. 

Treasury  figures  that  It  virlll  gain  1300- 
mllUon  a  year  If  the  carve-out  loophole  Is 
closed.  The  Independents  say  that  they  will 
lose  a  valuable  source  of  liquid  capital. 
Similarly,  Independent  producers  claim  that 
they  would  have  the  most  to  lose  by  restric- 
tions on  ABC  transactions — complex  tripar- 
tite deals  In  which  wealthy  Individuals  agree 
to  finance  the  sale  of  a  oilfield  In  return  for 
access  to  the  depletion  allowance. 

TIMX   AND   EVENTS    WORK    AGAINST    OIL 

There  was  a  time  when  reformers'  discus- 
sions of  these  loopholes  would  have  been 
academic.  Oil  had  so  many  powerful  "friends 
in  court"  that  for  every  Proxmlre  that  ques- 
tioned the  Industry's  tax  status,  a  dozen 
congressmen  of  both  political  parties  would 
have  risen  to  oil's  defense. 

Today,  oil  confronts  Its  political  crisis  with 
a  power  base  that  Is  considerably  diminished. 
the  result  both  of  the  vicissitudes  of  time 
and  some  basic  changes  In  U.S.  politics. 

Turnover.  Historically,  the  countryside  had 
given  the  industry  Its  muscle  In  Washington. 
With  much  of  the  nation's  farmland  under 
lease  and  some  30  states  with  producing 
wells,  rural  congressmen  never  had  far  to 
look  to  find  a  constituent  Interest  In  oil.  And 
lobbyists  carefully  cultivated  the  sense  of 
Identity  with  campaign  contributions  and 
support  for  key  committee  assignments  for 
the  faithful. 

Now  Capitol  Hill  is  showing  the  effects  of 
court-ordered  redlstrlctlng.  The  one  man-one 
vote  doctrine  has  replaced  rural  politicians 


with  urban  congressmen  who  Just  can't  afford 
to  be  identified  with  the  oil  industry. 

Turnovers  In  Congressional  leadership  also 
have  weakened  the  Indtutry's  position.  A 
decade  ago.  House  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn, 
Senate  Majority  Leader  Lyndon  Johnson  and 
Senator  Robert  S.  Kerr  (D-Okla.)  formed  a 
powerful  triumvirate  for  the  protection  of 
oil's  interests  on  Capitol  Hill.  Now  about 
the  only  committed  friend  whose  position 
makes  him  much  of  a  help  is  Russell  B.  Long 
of  Louisiana,  the  mercurial  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee. 

New  group.  The  shift  In  Congressional 
make-up  and  the  change  in  leadership  are 
both  refiected  In  the  oil  industry's  inhospita- 
ble reception  at  the  tax-writing  Ways  & 
Means  Committee.  It  was  always  an  open 
secret  in  Washington  that  Rayburn  quizzed 
applicants  on  depletion  before  making  as- 
signments to  Ways  &  Means — and  the  com- 
mittee's vote  always  showed  it.  Since  Ray- 
bum's  death  in  1961,  however,  11  of  15  Dem- 
ocrats have  been  replaced  and  7  of  10  Re- 
publicans. 

"It's  a  new  group  down  there,"  says  one 
lobbyist,  "and  they  couldn't  care  less  about 
the  oil  Industry."  Congressional  insiders  are 
convinced  that  In  deciding  to  do  something 
"symbolic"  about  depletion.  Mills  is  react- 
ing more  to  changes  In  his  committee  than 
to  the  thousands  of  letters  from  irate  tax- 
payers. 

The  antis.  It  is  not,  however,  the  steady 
erosion  of  its  friends  that  spells  real  political 
trouble  for  the  oil  Industry.  A  much  more 
foreboding  development  has  been  growth  of 
a  powerful  Congressional  bloc  that  Is  con- 
sciously and  actively  hostile  to  oil's  Interests. 

Dozens  of  congressmen  and  senators  seem 
eager  to  put  their  names  on  any  piece  of  leg- 
islation— BO  long  as  It  chips  away  at  what 
they  consider  the  structure  of  oil  industry 
privilege.  There  are  bills  floating  around  Cap- 
itol Hill  that  would  reduce  the  271/2  %  deple- 
tion provision,  deny  It  on  foreign  operations, 
end  federal  coop>eratlon  with  state  proratlon- 
lng, phase  out  the  Import  control  program. 
And  there  have  been  a  stream  of  round-robin 
letters  asking  the  Justice  Dept.  to  investigate 
alleged  "monopolistic"  practices  of  the  oil 
Industry,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
recent  round  of  gasoline  price  increases. 

The  anti-oil  forces  Include  such  perennial 
gadflys  as  Senator  Proxmlre  and  Senator  John 
Williams  (R-Del.).  But  they  also  include 
some  of  the  most  powerful  men  In  American 
politics,  such  as  Senators  Kennedy  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Muskle  of  Maine. 

Probably  no  other  Industry  in  the  U.S.  has 
had  to  withstand  the  political  heat  these 
men  have  generated  over  the  past  several 
months.  But  If  current  activity  on  Capitol 
Hill  is  any  criterion,  the  oil  Industry  hasn't 
seen  anything  yet. 

The  politics  of  oil  will  never  again  be  quite 
the  same. 


DEPENDING  THE  RIGHT  TO 
PRIVACY 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  wise 
and  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  has  written  an 
article  of  exceptional  importance  to  all 
Americans.  That  article,  published  in  the 
magazine  Science  &  Mechanics  for  July 
1969,  is  entitled  "We  Must  Stop  Snoop- 
ing Into  Our  Private  Lives."  It  deals  fac- 
tually, eloquently,  and,  I  must  say, 
f  righteningly,  with  the  burgeoning  prob- 
lem of  electronic  eavesdropping — a  prob- 
lem which  is  all  too  likely  to  constitute 
a  major  harassment  for  large  numbers 
of  Americans  unless  action  is  taken  now 
to  curtail  it. 

I  commend  this  timely  and  important 
article  to  the  attention  of  all  Members 


of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and 
ask,  Mr.  President,  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  its  entirety  at  this 
point  in  the  Rscohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 

We    Must    Stop    the    Snooping    Into    Ous 

PuvATK  Lives 

(By  Senator  Howako  W.  Cannon) 

Freedom  is  our  most  precious  export,  yet 
today  at  home  we  encourage  practices  that 
deny  the  freedoms  we  profess  to  prize.  A  free 
state,  as  we  all  know,  is  baaed  on  the  privacy 
of  Its  Individuals;  a  police  state  on  surveil- 
lance. Yet  today  we  allow  Federal  and  local 
police  to  tap  telephones,  bug  homes  and 
offices,  survey  almost  every  aspect  of  our 
citizens'  lives — a  trend  that  can  lead  to  ah 
Orwelllan  society  here  at  home,  where  neigh- 
bor win  spy  on  neighbor,  child  Inform  on 
parents,  and  a  frightening  Big  Brother  gov- 
ernment strangle  the  freedoms  of  our  people. 

How  can  such  a  menacing  situation  exist? 
Crime  in  our  day  has  multiplied.  But  In  the 
past  we  have  combatted  it  with  traditional 
methods,  methods  commensiu-ate  with  the 
climate  of  a  free  society.  Today  we  apply  a 
new  method,  the  sophisticated  wiretap,  the 
bug.  And  developed  through  scientlflc  re- 
search, the  transistor,  and  the  space  indus- 
try's mlcro-miniaturizatlon,  we  now  have 
devices  so  subtle,  so  sophisticated  they  can  go 
undetected  yet  "hear"  through  brick  and 
steel,  "hear"  conversations  thousands  of  miles 
away.  And  they  fit  into  a  pocket,  a  tie,  a  lapel, 
even  a  cuff-link  or  a  martini  so  the  overheard 
victim  is  unaware  his  conversation  is  re- 
corded. 

One  is  so  tiny  it  could  pass  for  an  aspirin 
tablet.  Another  for  an  olive  In  a  martini. 
Another  Is  as  thin  as  a  dime.  One  the  size  of 
a  postage  stamp.  A  "fountain  pen"  can  be 
clipped  to  a  man's  f>ocket  and  record  a  con- 
versation; a  "package  of  cigarettes"  enclose - 
a  microphone  and  recorder;  a  watch  on  the 
wrist,  a  listening  device.  In  an  apartment  or 
home,  a  lamp,  an  ashtray,  an  oil  painting  on 
the  wall,  a  book  on  the  table  or  in  the  book- 
case can  be  "listening." 

There  is  one  iiarabollc  microphone  that  will 
hear  conversations  blocks  away.  A  spike 
driven  Into  an  apkartment  wall  "hears"  con- 
versations throughout  the  apartment.  A 
two-way  mirror,  consisting  of  a  thinly-coated 
piece  of  plastic  with  a  recording  device  at- 
tached can  both  "see"  and  "hear"  persons  in 
a  room. 

Most  frightening  of  all,  though.  I  believe. 
Is  the  device  that  can  record  a  conversation 
held  in  Los  Angeles,  three  thousand  miles 
away,  in  New  York.  As  advertised  in  its  manu- 
facturer's catalogue:  "Dial.  Activate  the 
beeper  and  you  are  listening  to  all  conversa- 
tions being  held  on  the  premises  where  the 
transmitter  was  Installed.  The  phone  in  the 
room  will  never  ring.  Occupants  have  no  way 
of  knowing  their  every  word  Is  being  trans- 
mitted to  wherever  you  are." 

Development  of  such  devices  has  naturally 
encouraged  their  use.  And  while  our  Federal 
courts  and  most  of  our  State  courts  have 
for  25  years  resisted  wiretapf>ed  evidence,  by 
Federal  law  it  Is  now  permitted.  And  by 
more  recent  order,  your  home,  your  office,  my 
home,  and  my  office  can  be  bugged  if  you  are 
suspected  of  criminal  activity.  This  activity 
does  not  need  mean  we  are  suspect  of  activity 
in  organized  crime,  the  purported  target  of 
otir  zealous  enforcers.  We  could  be  suspect  of 
Illegal  gambling,  bribery,  and  embezzlement. 

To  comprehend  what  this  may  mean,  let's 
take  a  look  at  the  records  gathered  In  recent 
exhaustive  Senate  Committee  hearings.  On 
February  28.  1964.  former  Senator  Edward  V. 
Long,  then  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Administrative  Practices  and  Pro- 
cedure submitted  a  detailed  questionnaire  on 
Invasion  of  privacy  to  all  government  agencies 
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not  <lMaiiic  with  national  Mcurtty.  QuMtlona 
Mkad  oonoamad  puTrh»i—  and  um  by  cItU- 
Ud  fncl—  of  mlnlatur*  raoordlnc  (terloM, 
nUnlftture  tr»n«inltt«r«  and  concealed  mlcro- 
phonM.  The  reluctant  answers  that  trickled 
Into  the  Committee  revealed  that  sixty  Oov- 
«mm«nt  agenctu  purcftosed  and  uteit  snoop- 
ing device*. 

Long's  Committee  dlsoorered  one  agency. 
Internal  Rerenue.  even  sent  lu  agents  to 
sehool.  taught  them  In  a  seven-week  course 
how  to  jilck  locks,  install  hidden  mlcro- 
phonea.  and  monitor  telephone  calls.  Upon 
graduation,  some  30  agenu  a  year  were  given 
wlr«tap  klta,  electronic  siirvelllance  devices 
and  seta  of  burglar  tools  for  breaking  and 
entering.  When  aaked  the  purpose  of  the 
tools,  one  graduate  agent  answered  for  "sur- 
repUUous  entry."  Aaked  If  this  dldnt  mean 
"breaking  and  entering"  which  Is  against  the 
1»».  tha  agent  answered  he  did  not  know,  he 
waa  not  a  lawyer  But  If  he  was  "trained  to 
wiretap"  he  assumed  he  was  "expected  to 
wiretap"  as  part  of  his  "official  duty." 

Shocked  and  appalled,  the  Committee 
probed  further.  Revenue  agents,  they  found, 
had  at  times  purchased  trucks  from  the  Bell 
Telephone  Company,  repainted  the  trucks, 
equipped  and  disguised  their  men  as  BeU 
Telephone  employees,  then  sent  them  out 
onto  tn*  highways  to  climb  poles  and  tap 
Mephene  lines.  Oranted.  some  years  ago 
Internal  Revenue  was  instructed  by  the 
Jiutlce  Department  to  use  all  available  elec- 
tronic means  to  Investigate  tax  affairs  of 
major  racketeers,  but  this  zeal  to  combat 
crime  should  not  encourage  the  enforcers 
themselves  to  break  the  law.  Nor  did  thU 
electronic  snooping  at  the  time  stop  at  the 
crime  level.  As  one  of  my  colleagues  put  It, 
the  victim  of  the  resultant  electronic  anarchy 
was  not  the  criminal,  but  the  American 
citizen. 

Revenue  became  so  "obMrvaUon-orlented" 
that  the  call  of  a  taxpayer  to  an  IRS  agent 
was  monitored  by  an  IRS  supervisor.  When 
a  taxpayer  talked  to  an  agent  In  a  Oovem- 
ment  conference  room,  the  conversation  was 
bugged  by  a  permanent  concealed  "llstaner." 
Our  Senate  Committee  discovered  it  waa 
official  policy  for  "Revenue"  to  monltar  Ita 
employees'  telephone  calls  without  their 
knowledge  or  consent. 

Are  theee  the  tactics,  the  practices  we  ex- 
pect In  a  free  nation?  Pr&cUcea  that  utterly 
disregard  the  right  of  privacy  so  diligently 
protected  by  our  forefathers?  If  theee  prac- 
tices become  flagrant  In  one  agency  of  Qov- 
emment.  certainly  they  can  spread  to  others. 
And  they  have.  In   1041   the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral   aaked    Congress    for    authority    to    tap 
telephones  in  a  mammoth  effort  to  combat 
organized  crime.  ICemorandum  IRO-04  waa 
Issued,  not  only  authorizing  survelUance  of 
criminal  cases,  but  satUng  up  the  Organised 
Crime  Division  in  the  Justice  Department 
Within   weeks   agenu  of   some  2fl  agencies 
swung  behind  the  new  Division's  efforts,  and 
wiretapping  and   bugging  became  everyday 
duty    for    thousands    of    employees    of    the 
Federal   Oovemment.    A   field   agent   would 
request  an  OCD  number— and  few  were  re- 
'*»»«*— »°<1   the  targeted   person  was  imme- 
diately subjected  to  a  massive  InvestlgaUon 
"Juauce"  termed  It  the  "saturaUon  investi- 
gation." To  some  of  the  more  zealous  agents. 
a  person  tagged  was  guilty  before  a  crime 
was  cited. 

This  U  flagrant  reversal  of  our  traditional 
law  enforcement  procedures  and  our  citizens' 
ConsUtutlon-protected  rlghu.  TradlUoi^lly 
a  crime  U  detected;  the  poUce  then  set  out 
to  And  the  person  or  persons  who  commlttad 
the  crime.  OCD  spotted  the  suspect  then  ex- 
tended  Its  massive  effort  to  find  the  crime 
the '  criminal"  was  guilty  of. 

Our  Ptttaburgh  Revsnue  agent  told  the 
Senate  Committee  he  would  not  have 
thought  of  the  ooosequances  no  matter  what 
he  waa  aaked  to  do  in  thto  campaign    'Tbosa 
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at  us  who  were  in  the  oivanlaed  crime  drive 
all  felt  very  proud  to  be  a  part  o*  It."  But 
whan  aaked  If  ha  didn't  think  "surralUanoe  " 
atoo  meant  "braakmg  and  antsrlng"  and  that 
this  waa  against  the  law.  he  adnUtted  he  waa 
"overMalous."  He  excused  the  fact  he  had 
'****'  *  P*^y  *o  lU«faUy  entering  an  office 
with,  "We  were  trying  to  obtain  evidence  of 
this  racket  asaodatlon." 

IstWs  our  way  to  flght  crlmer  Do  our  Uw 
enforcement  men  believe  because  their  In- 
tanUons  are  good  and  their  purpoee  is  pure 
they  are  above  the  law  themselves?  Law  en- 
forcement Is  not  a  one-way  street.  ThU  dan- 
gerous trend  can,  and  has,  seeped  to  lower 
local  police  levels. 

One  Revenue  agent  testtfled  that  when  he 
had  been  a  Detroit  police  officer  he  had  set 
up  a  number  of  taps.   He  had   tapped   the 
phone  of  a  gambling  syndlcata;  he  had  gone 
into  the  basement  of  an  apartment  house  to 
tap  the  phone  of  a  bouse  of  prostitution  An- 
other time  he  had  climbed  a  pole  In  broad 
daylight  to  put  a  tap  on  a  phone— collecting 
■bask!    intelligence,"    he    explained    to    the 
Committee  His  actions  were  sort  of  a  "know- 
your-enemy  ■  program.  If  he  knew  the  weak- 
neasee  of  the  people  he  would  know  how  to 
^work  the  case."  In  the  house  of  proetltuUon 
he   wanted   to  know   where    the  glrU  came 
from.  In  tapping  the  syndlcata  office:  "I  es- 
tablished once  and  for  all  there  Is  a  national 
syndicate  in  this  country,  I  also  established 
inmy  nund  the  Influence  it  has.  I  felt  It  waa 
worth  the  effort  to  find  this  out  .  .     Onoa 
and  for  aU.  to  prove  It  to  myself  I" 

Did  these  expUnaUons  warrant  vlolaUon 
of  the  Consiituuonal  rlghta  of  our  citizens? 
Even  a  suspected  criminal  la  entitled  to  the 
protective  procedures  guarantaed  In  our  Bill 
of  Rights  and  ConsUtuUon.  While  we  must 
move  vigorously  and   unequivocally  to  wipe 
out  violence,  to  meet  the  challenge  of  crlma 
and  keep  our  streeta  safe,  the  way  to  achieve 
tlMM  alma  Is  not  through  breaking  the  law 
andtrampling  upon  the  rights  of  the  accused 
«>rmer   Attorney    General    Ramsey   Clark 
•ays  enforcement  of  law  u  the  first  dutv  of 
government.  But  he  beUeves  our  crime  prob- 
lem can  be  solved  by  giving  our  police  forces 
the  manpower  they  need,  the  training  thev 
need^the  techniques  and  the  faith  they  need 
AS  Detroit  Police  Commissioner  Ray  Olrar-' 
fi?M*"*T*.  !*•   ■■^''•'•PPlng  Is  an  outrageous 
ta«tlc.  It  U  not  necessary  and  has  no  place  In 

w™..*!fl°'**?*'**"  "^^  ""^'y  exception  to  him 
wOTild  be  Where  the  security  of  the  naUon  U 
nvolyed.  "All  this  bugging  flap  and  most  of 
the  time  we  get  nothing,"  complained  an- 
o^.7  P?^"'**'"'  "f^"'  Attorney  General  of 
n!^^^'o®**^'y  ^°^-  '^O"  Ju-tlce  Of  the 
^*^^  Supreme  Court,  says  he  U  not  for 
wiretapping  and  does  not  wwit  It 

Ironically,    the    crlmea    which   affect   the 

Ives  of  aU  our  citizens  and  which  aroused 

the  Congrees  to  the  point  where  It  hadto 

consider   such    far-reaching   federal   leglsla^ 

^f^  atL-?'.  *^°^''"*  ^^^«  control  and 
hf  ,^^  ^"^^  Of  1988.  are  not  even  touched 
oy  electronic  surveUlance  methods  Our 
citizens  are  faced  every  day  with  the  spectra 
of  street  crime,  robbery,  rlota  and  violence- 
criminal  activity  which  cannot  be  controUed 
or  stopped  by  a  "bug." 
Clearly  the  case  for  wiretapping  as  a  means 

w»,^f?:''"K'^  "^'  ^^  "^ot  been  provW^ 
What  has  been  proved  Is  misguided  zeal  for 
thU  method  has  exposed  thousands  of  our 
citizens  to  indecent  expoeure  of  their  Con- 
stitution-guaranteed privacy.  In  time  wa 
could  see  the  confeeslonal  booth  "Invaded  " 
along  with  the  doctor  s  office,  and  the  hoapi- 

-<  ^i  l^^nclsco,  the  Paclflc  Telephone 

and  Telegraph  Company  admitted  to  our 
Committee  they  had  leased  monitoring  Unea 
under  the  pretext  of  "service  observaUons " 
to  a  hospital— a  Une  that  overheard  conversa- 
tions between  doctors  and  paUonta.  hus- 
bands and  wives. 

AT»T  frankly  admlta  It  leases  equipment 
to  Federal   agencies  and   prlvata   flrma  for 


"obaarvaMon."  The  president  of  a  bank  « 
newspaper,  an  Insxiranoe  firm,  anyone  who 
cares  to  pay  the  price  and  Install  the  system 
can  simply  sit  back  In  hU  alr-condlUoned 
office  and  listen  In  on  the  talephona  calls  of 
his  employees. 

An  ATAT  official  admitted  that  unUl  the 
time  the  Long   Committee  started  problna 
"Invasion  of  privacy,"  Bell  Telephone  Com- 
pany operators  llstaned  In  to  personal  tele- 
phone calls  up  to  tan  mlnutea  In  length   in 
IBM.  their  glrU  listened  to  over  3S  mllUon 
telephone  calls.  Here  again,  the  private  con- 
versatlona  of  husband   and   wife,  daughter 
and  mother,  doctor  and  patient,  were  aU  fair 
game  under  the  guise  of  servlce-monltorlni? 
While  AT&T  says  thU  pracUce  Is  8topp«j 
now.  recent  developmenta  have  opened  wide 
a  Pandora's  box  of  surveillance  on  our  prl- 
vata  Uves.  At  least  for  25  years  there  was 
some  attempt  to  leash  this  fiendish  practice 
Wiretap   evidence   was   forbidden   in   court- 
the  practice  officially  condemned.  Recently 
though,  this  nefarious  Intrusion  Into  our  pri- 
vate lives  has  been  given  Federal  blessing 
Last    June.    Congress    passed    the    Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streeta  Act,  finally 
permitting  wiretap  evidence  In  court. 

Biore     recenUy.     Attorney     General    John 
Mitchell  took  a  more  frightening  step.  Oov- 
emment agenta,  if  they  suspect  you  or  me 
or  any  person  of  any  crime,  not  Just  major, 
organized  crime,  but  any  one  of  a  long  list 
of  crimes  ranging  right  down  to  Illegal  gam- 
bUng.  can  now  bug  or  tap  your  home  and 
office  for  48  hours,  on  suspicion.  To  continue 
after  M  hours  they  mtist  go  to  a  Judge  and 
get  a  warrant  slmUar  to  a  search  warrant. 
Warrant  in  hand,  they  can  bug  or  tap  for  30 
clays.  And  this  warrant  can  be  renewed  In- 
definitely. Our  more  critical  lawyers  already 
dub    the    preliminary   period    the    "4«-hour 
flshmg  expedition,"  and  point  to  the  loop. 
hole   that   If  one   Judge    refuses    a   Federal 
agent,   the  agent  can   "tap"  another  Judge 
until  the  agent  geta  the  warrant  he  wants 
While  we  are  now  told  that  this  drastic 
new  power  to  snoop  into  otxr  private  lives 
will  be  used  Judiciously,  one  critic  polnta  up 
that  no  one  will  know  at  any  one  time  when 
his  office  or  home  Is  bugged  or  hU  conversa- 
tion overheard,  so,  like  the  tax  audit.  It  win 
keep  us  all  on  our  toest  Is  thU  the  cUmate 
we  choose  to  live  In?  The  climate  our  fore- 
fathers fought  so  hard  to  establish?  We  must 
realize  U  America  is  to  lose  Ita  freedoms,  it 
will  not  be  through  war,  but  through  our 
faUure  to  act  In  time  to  stop  such  obnoxious 
practices  as  wiretapping  and  other  forms  of 
snooping  which  are  foreign  to  the  very  spirit 
of  the  laws  of  this  nation  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  freedom  Itself. 

A*  my  coUeague  from  Hawaii  Hiram  L. 
Fong  puta  It,  we  may  soon,  if  the  trend  is 
not  curbed,  live  In  a  nation  of  fear— a  police 
state.  We  have  already  taken  the  "new 
road." 


D-DAY  PLUS  A  QUARTER  CENTURY 

Mrs.  SBUTH.  Mr.  President,  tomorrow 
la  the  25th  anniversary  of  D-Day  in 
World  War  n.  when  AUled  forces  under 
the  command  of  Qen.  Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower stormed  the  beaches  of  Normandy 
and  southern  Prance  to  launch  the  cru- 
Mde  In  Europe. 

The  Maine  department  commander  of 
the  American  Legion  has  drafted  a  stir- 
ring statement  o<xnmemoratlng  this  an- 
niversary. While  the  statement  is  not  for 
publication  until  tomorrxw,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent,  since  the  Senate  will  not 
be  in  session  tomorrow,  that  the  state- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Rkcoko. 

There  being  no  objectiwi.  the  state- 
mant  wm  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRo.  as  follows: 
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D-DsT  Plus  a  QnArrm  Czmtubt 


(By  Daniel  E.  Lambert,  department  com- 
mander, American  Legion) 

There  probably  Is  no  more  significant  single 
day  in  the  history  of  modem  warfare  than 
June  6,  1944,  when  AlUed  forces  more  than 
two  and  three  quarter  mUUon  strong,  stormed 
the  beaches  of  Normandy  and  Southern 
Prance  to  launch  the  Crusade  In  Europe. 

As  we  note  the  2Sth  anniversary  of  this 
momentous  event  our  thoughta  go  back  to 
yesteryear,  to  gallant  men  whose  life's  blood 
was  spilled  on  the  soil  they  struggled  to  lib- 
erate from  the  grasp  of  the  tyrant,  and  both 
very  tender  and  very  terrifying  experiences 
crowd  the  menaory. 

The  veterans  of  the  nation  also  very  sadly 
note  the  recent  loss  of  the  brllUant  Supreme 
Allied  Commander  to  whom  the  leadership 
was  entrusted  on  D-Day,  General  of  the  Army, 
Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower. 

All  the  hell  that  Is  warfare  was  unleashed 
that  day  .  .  .  and  In  the  next  eleven  months 
It  spread  all  across  Europe.  In  less  than  a  year 
It  was  all  over,  but  In  that  short  span  of 
time  the  door  to  eternity  opened  to  receive 
millions  of  Ood's  children,  friend  and  foe 
alike.  The  world  was  gravely  wounded,  but 
when  It  was  over  we  worked  to  bind  up  the 
wounds,  to  heal  humanity  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, to  start  over  as  best  we  oould. 

The  toll  waa  staggering,  but  the  world  svu- 
vlved.  A  tyrannical  force  was  obliterated  and 
men  who  had  labored  under  Ita  yoke  were 
once  more  privileged  to  breathe  the  sweet  air 
of  freedom.  Even  today,  a  quarter  of  a  century 
later,  men  continue  to  try  to  assess  the  cost 
and  to  determine  If  It  was  worth  It. 

When  we  consider  what  the  condition  of 
mankind  and  of  hiunanlty  might  be  today, 
had  the  victory  not  been  ours,  there  should 
be  little  question  as  to  whether  or  not  It 
was  worthwhile. 

It  Is  always  our  fondest  hope  and  our  most 
fervent  prayers  that  man  shall  never  wreak 
such*  havoc  upon  himself  and  such  destruc- 
tion upon  God's  earth. 

And  of  those  who  fought  along  aide  of  us 
In  the  battie  for  freedom,  what  shall  we  say 
of  them?  We  shall  never  see  their  like  again 
In  our  time  .  .  .  nor  their  courage  and  con- 
viction. Theirs  was  the  light  that  did  not 
fall  ^ .  .  and  their  courage  an  example  which 
will 'live  forever. 

Let  us  have  the  courage  to  build  a  greater 
nation  . .  .  and  a  better  world  ...  as  a  tribute 
to  our  gallant  comrades  In  arms. 

D-Day  plus  a  quarter-Century  .  . .  and  time 
U  running  out.  Can  we  do  leas  than  buUd 
for  the  future? 


PUBLICATIONS    EXPLANATORY    OP 
THE  TRUTH-m-LENDING  ACT 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President.  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  a  little  book. 
Just  31  pages  long,  entitled  "How  Federal 
Truth  in  Lending  Affects  You  and  Your 
Business,"  published  by  Prentice-Hall 
and  available  for  sale  in  Washington  by 
Montag  Associates.  This  book  is  a  very 
excellent  primer  for  individuals  and 
some  businessmen  who  need  to  know  the 
meaning  of  the  truth-in-lending  statute 
enacted  by  Congress  last  year,  Public 
Law  90-321.  A  companion  to  the  publi- 
cation is  "What  You  Should  Know  When 
You  Borrow  Money  or  Buy  on  Credit." 
which  is  a  pocket-sized  pamphlet,  Just 
11  pages  long.  It  lays  out  clearly  and 
very  simply  some  basic  rules  on  borrow- 
ing and  lending  under  the  provisions  of 
the  1968  act. 

I  believe  this  would  be  of  particular 
benefit  to  individuals  who  rely  heavily 
upon  credit  in  their  ordinary  lives  or  in 
their  businesses,  as  a  great  many  of  us 
do,  and  I  recommend  it  to  the  public. 


DR.  YUAN-LI  WU,  DEPUTY  ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE 
FOR  POLICY  PLANNING  AND 
ARMS    CONTROL 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  it  was  my  pleasure  to  attend  the 
ceremonies  in  the  Pentagon  at  which  E>r. 
Yuan-Li  Wu  was  sworn  in  as  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Policy 
Planning  and  Arms  Control.  I  have 
known  Dr.  Wu  for  a  number  of  years.  I 
hold  him  in  high  regard  as  a  citizen,  a 
statesman,  a  scientist  and  a  man.  After 
the  swearing-in.  Dr.  Wu  asked  that  he 
be  heard  for  a  few  moments,  and  he  read 
a  statement  which  he  had  composed  be- 
fore the  ceremonies.  That  this  man,  who 
now  occupies  the  highest  position  any 
Chinese-bom  American  has  ever  held, 
would  ask  to  express  his  feelings  about 
his  adopted  country  touched  me  to  the 
point  that  I  asked  permission  from  him 
to  have  the  statement  placed  in  the 
Record,  so  that  more  people  can  know 
the  type  of  man  who  is  now  helping  in 
our  defense. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  By  Mr.  Ycan-Li  Wu 

I  know  of  no  other  major  country  In  the 
world  that  would  accord  an  Immigrant  citi- 
zen the  honor  the  United  States  has  just  ac- 
corded me  this  morning.  I  wlU  do  everything 
I  can  to  deeerve  It.  My  obligation  to  this 
country  and  to  my  fellow  citizens  goes,  how- 
ever, far  beyond  this.  For  my  wife  and  I  were 
twice  refugees  In  our  lifetime,  from  the  Nazis 
in  the  '30'8,  from  the  Communlste  In  the  '40's. 
The  United  States  has  given  us  a  haven  of 
liberty  and  personal  security;  my  fellow 
Americans,  In  their  generosity  of  spirit,  have 
accepted  us  among  them.  )We  are  not  citi- 
zens by  birth  right;  we  have  become  citizens 
by  adoption.  Believe  me,  when  I  say  that  we 
know  bow  precious  Is  the  gift  to  be  Amer- 
icans. It  Is  this  gift  that  I  must  seek  to  repay 
over  and  above  the  honor  granted  me  today 
that  I  must  earn  to  deserve. 

Under  the  leadership  of  my  superiors  and 
m  cooperation  with  my  coUeagues  I  shaU 
endeavor  to  serve  our  country  well.  I  shall 
follow  the  spirit  of  the  few  lines  which  I 
hope  you  will  permit  me  to  quote,  and  which 
are  my  favorite,  from  Mlcah,  Chapter  Six, 
Verse  Eight: 

"It  hath  been  told  thee,  O  man. 
What   is    good   and   what   the    Lord   doth 

require  of  thee: 
Only  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy. 
And  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God." 


SHOULD  THE  GUN  CONTROL  ACT 
OF  1968  BE  AMENDED? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
recent  Gim  Control  Act  was  passed  the 
intent  was  repeatedly  expressed  that  the 
Congress  should  not  burden  the  law- 
abiding  citizen  who  wanted  to  engage 
in  such  lawful  activities  as  hunting,  trap- 
shooting  and  the  like.  The  expression 
was  freely  made  that  the  acquisition  and 
possession  of  firearms  for  such  lawful 
purposes  was  not  to  be  discouraged. 

It  appears  that  the  protection  antici- 
pated for  individuals  in  small  businesses 
is  not  a  reality  imder  the  Gun  Control 
Act.  For  instance,  one  manufacturer  of 
ammunition  reports  that  the  orders  re- 
ceived this  year  for  ammunition  are  from 
only  one-half  of  the  number  of  distrib- 


utors that  ordered  in  1968.  The  distrib- 
utors who  have  not  ordered  ammuni- 
tion are  grocery,  sundry,  automotive 
parts,  and  candy  and  tobacco  whole- 
salers. It  is  wholesalers  such  as  this  who 
traditionally  service  the  independent  ru- 
ral outlets  for  merchandise.  It  is  appar- 
ent that  the  stores  and  gasoline  stations 
selling  merchandise  in  these  rural  areas 
have  not  been  applying  for  licenses  im- 
der the  Gun  Control  Act. 

Some  may  point  out  that  the  license 
fee  for  a  small  ammunition  dealer  is  only 
$10.  This  is  not  the  fuU  story.  The  gun 
control  law  placed  upon  such  dealer  con- 
siderable burdens  of  recordkeeping  such 
as  registering  the  individual  purchases 
of  sporting  ammunition  by  giving  in  ad- 
dition to  a  description  of  the  items  pur- 
chased their  name,  address,  and  date  of 
birth,  which  must  be  supported  by  iden- 
tification. This  becomes  cumbersome 
when  we  remember  that  over  4  billion 
rounds  of  sporting  ammunition  are  sold 
annually  in  units  of  20  to  50.  Many  of 
these  sales  are  of  .22-caUber  rimfire 
ammunition  packaged  in  60  million  retail 
cartons  of  50  each  selling  for  less  than  $1. 
In  some  instances,  the  cost  of  the  book- 
keeping will  exceed  the  cost  of  the  mer- 
chandise. Certainly  in  all  instances  the 
cost  of  the  bookkeeping  exceeds  the 
profit  to  be  made  from  the  sale  of  the 
ammunition. 

Mr.  President,  will  such  burdensome 
regulation  of  law-abiding  citizens  de- 
crease crime  in  the  United  States? 
Should  not  the  appropriate  committees 
of  Congress  give  consideration  to  amend- 
ing the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968  by 
exempting  sporting  ammunition  from  its 
provisions?  Should  these  burdens  be  con- 
tinued on  the  legitimate  sportsman, 
small  operators,  and  the  personnel  of  the 
U.S.  Treasury  without  any  meaningful 
benefit  to  crime  prevention  or  law 
enforcement? 


ADDRESS  BY  PROP.  McKIM  MAR- 
RIOTT, OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OP 
CHICAGO 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr,  President,  shortly  be- 
fore leaving  his  post  in  New  Delhi  after 
6  years  of  sterling  service  as  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  India,  the  Honorable  Chester 
Bowles  sent  me  the  transcript -of  a  talk 
delivered  in  New  Delhi  by  Prof,  McKim 
Marriott,  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Marriott  Is  a  social  anthropologist. 
In  this  talk  to  the  U.S.  Embassy  staff  in 
New  Delhi,  he  reported  on  his  experiences 
with  one  conservative  village  in  the  In- 
dian State  of  Utter  Pradesh.  Over  a  pe- 
riod of  years,  between  Professor  Mar- 
riott's first  study  of  the  village  In  the 
early  1950's  and  his  recent  return  there, 
great  changes  have  occurred.  In  this 
transcript  he  tells  of  the  changes — of 
people  learning  to  use  new  seed  and  fer- 
tilizer, of  people  becoming  familiar  with 
technology,  of  houses  being  lighted  by 
electricity,  and  of  more  young  people  go- 
ing to  school  and  attending  longer.  All 
in  all.  he  concludes,  his  story  is  one  of 
what  can  woric  when  people  take  over  for 
themselves,  as  the  people  of  this  Indian 
village  have  done.  It  is  a  very  encourag- 
ing report.  Mr.  President,  particularly  if 
we  realize  that  it  is  but  an  example  of 
the  growth  and  development  in  India. 
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Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Professor  Marriotts  Ullc  be 
printed  In  the  Rkcord. 

There  l)clng  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rico«d. 
as  follows: 

CiiAa<ns  nr  am  Iitoian  Villaoc 
(Tr»Mcrtpt  of  •  talk  by  Prof    McKIm  Mar- 
riott, UnlvwBity  of  Chicago,  in  New  Delhi 
India.  December  10,  ISM) 
I  am  a  eoctal  anthropolojlat.  In  1960  I  went 
to  Allgarh  Dlatrtct  »n  western  D.P    to  etudy 
a  conaervaUve  »Ulage    It  U  100  mllee  from 
New  Delhi    I  have  now  returned  to  that  vil- 
lage for  alz  month*  of  study    I  have  been 
there  for  alx  weeks  so  far 

This  was  and  is  a  very  conservaUve  place 
I  cboee  It  because  It  was  as  far  as  I  could  get 
from  a  paved  road,  or  railway  ataUon,  or  city 
It  Is  14  miles  from  the  nearest  town — Allgarh 
city — 14  miles  south  of  Allgarh  It  was  and 
atlll  Is  Hx  mUes  from  any  road. 

The  economy  of  the  village  when  I  first 
•rrtved  there — spring  of  19S1— was  mostly 
baaed  on  bailey,  field  peas,  gram,  some  oil- 
seed crops  and  unimproved  wheat.  The  yields 
were  poor  The  villagers  thought  they  were 
doing  quite  well,  however:  they  thought  they 
_  had  very  good  land. 

^  Tfle^  did  have  a  shortage  of  water  The 
watA  was  30  or  40  feet  down  In  the  ground 
To  get  the  water  up  to  their  crops  they  low- 
ered leather  bucketa  and  raised  them  again 
by  using  the  labor  of  several  men  and  bul- 
locks, and  very  slow  work  It  was  to  Irrigate 
the  average  holding 

The  average  farm  was  fairly  small,  around 
nine  or  ten  acres  And  there  were  about  MO 
people  m  the  village  then  There  were  35  to  40 
principal  tenanu  In  the  village  It  was  a 
landlord  village  at  the  time,  and  most  of  the 
farmers  were  Brahmins 

The  people  were  not  getting  very  much  food 
and  we  were  always  saying  they  were  not 
getting  enough  food  to  eat  They  ate  twice  a 
day.  MosUy  they  had  roU.  bread,  grain  food, 
but  In  the  morning  they  would  eat  carroU 
and  have  a  UtUe  buttermilk  if  they  bad  milk 
In  the  house. 

About  a  third  of  the  grain  crope  were 
sold  outalde  for  cash.  Prices  were  rising  at 
that  tUne.  and  landlord  tenures  were  being 
abolished  In  the  year  I  was  there  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  offldal  pressure,  that  la.  the 
MlmlnUtrators  of  the  province,  the  collectors 
and  iMltant  collectors,  etc..  were  coming  m 
and  demMjdlng  that  the  tenanu  pay  10  tUnes 
their  annual  rent  In  order  to  buy  out  the 
landlord  and  become  permanent  owners  with 
transferable  rights.  The  tenanu  did  not  want 
to  pay  10  times  their  rent.  But  they  were 
threatene<t  by  court  proceedings  and  even- 
tiially  moat  of  them  paid. 

People  felt  very  worried  about  government 
offlcUls:  concerned  about  what  govern- 
ment might  do  to  them.  In  1962.  after  look- 
ing at  the  technology  of  the  village,  I  wrote 
»  P»P«r  'n  whicto  I  said  I  thought  there  was 
a  very  narrow  margin  for  realizing  the 
changes  that  were  being  propoeed.  There 
were,  of  oourae.  some  Ideas  about  commu- 
nity development  In  1953.  The  Pord  Pounda- 
tlon  came  In  at  that  tUne.  a  power  project 
had  been  begun,  and  there  were  suggestions 
about  Unproved  practices.  But  it  seemed  to 
me  that  In  1960-52  there  was  a  kind  of  over- 
developed situation  In  which  there  Itut 
wasn't  any  margin. 

I  say  overdeveloped  rather  than  under- 
developed because  everything  was  being  used 
to  the  utmost.  If  you  went  to  the  village  In 
the  hot  weather.  In  the  month  of  May  you 
would  find  leaves  cut  off  trees  and  every 
blade  of  grass  dug  up  by  the  roou  and  fed 
to  the  animals  because  fodder  was  so  scarce 
You  would  find  just  a  few  fodder  crops  stand- 
ing at  that  tune,  because  the  farmers  were 
sUU  busy  threshing  their  crops  from  the  win- 
ter harvest.  It  took  a  long  time  to  do  tbe 
threshing,  and  they  didn't  have  the  bullocks 
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to    raise    water    for   crops    that   might    have 
grown  In  the  hot  weather. 

everything  was  very  scarce.  Every  last 
calorie  seemed  to  be  extracted  from  the  en- 
vironment Manure,  of  coune.  was  being 
used  In  the  fields  when  it  could  be.  I  say 
"of  course"  because  there  was  a  belief  that 
farmers  in  the  Ganges  valley  generally  didn't 
know  about  the  value  of  things  like  manure. 
The  farmers  did  know  about  it.  It  was  Just 
that  It  was  necessary  to  bum  a  good  part 
of  It  as  fuel,  because  there  was  no  other 
source  ot  fuel. 

There  had  been  seeds  around  In  govern- 
ment seed  store*  for  some  time,  but  there 
were  objections  to  using  them,  because  the 
terms  of  credit  were  very  dlfllcult.  The  vil- 
lagers had  to  repay  In  kind  on  the  date  re- 
quired, or  else  they  suffered  severe  penalties. 
Also,  the  seeds  that  were  offered  were  un- 
desirable. They  couldn't  grind  the  grain  In 
their  stone  grinding  mllU.  they  said  they 
didn't  like  the  straw  that  grew  underneath 
the  grain  ( they  had  to  have  something  their 
animaU  could  eat  too) .  they  didn't  like  the 
taste  of  the  new  wheat,  etc. 

So  they  were  not  going  to  use  these  seeds 
and  the  yields  were  not  really  that  much  bet- 
ter. It  seemed  to  me,  however,  that  they  had 
looked  at  the  possibilities.  They  were  ready 
for  technological  Improvemenu  if  somehow 
they  could  be  made  feasible  and  If  they 
could  trust  the  supplier  to  give  them  neces- 
sary fieslblllty  In  selling  the  crop. 

I  should  say  a  UtUe  about  the  social  or- 
ganization It  was  a  very  tradlUonal  village 
with  34  different  castes. 

A  couple  of  landlords  had  large  shares 
In  the  village  produce,  collecting  taxes  and 
putting  a  portion  of  that  money  In  their 
pockeu.  But  there  was  an  elite  then  of  about 
25  per  cent  of  the  population  that  controlled 
all  productive  resources  of  the  village.  The 
remainder  of  the  population  was  entirely  de- 
pendent on  those  people  and  on  each  other 
for  a  living. 

Many  people  In  the  village  were  then  work- 
ing as  servanu  for  the  landowners,  ritual 
servanU  of  many  kinds;  about  15  different 
kinds  of  ritual  services  were  provided  In  the 
village.  The  Hindu  iajmani  system  (as  It  is 
called  by  soclologUU.  at  least)  was  certainly 
well  exemplified  In  that  village  All  soru  of 
UtUe  things,  little  biu  of  perfume,  little  blU 
of  massaging  and  dusting,  and  obeisances  or 
vartoiu  kinds  offered  up;  small  gifts  given 
to  the  servanu.  barbers,  potters,  and  carpen- 
ters; several  different  kinds  of  rellgloiu 
mendicants,  all  of  them  trying  to  make  a 
living  off  the  farmer. 

The  farmer  really  didn't  have  a  great  deal 
of  surplus,  but  he  did  divide  It  up  according 
to  traditional  shares — little  blU  of  food  go- 
ing to  each  one  of  the  servante.  There  was 
then  a  kind  of  patronage  system  which  was 
under  strain  because  the  farmers  didn't 
really  have  enough  to  support  all  the  hungry 
people  In  the  village  who  were  traditionally 
dependent  on  them. 

The  village  council  had  very  few  powers 
then,  though  a  panchayat  had  been  passed 
m  U.P.  In  the  old  village  council  the  Brah- 
mins, with  the  majority  of  the  power  In  the 
village  becaiue  of  their  land  control,  were 
effectively  carrying  on  the  village  council's 
business  by  themselves  and  putting  an  ofll- 
clal  stamp  on  whatever  they  chose  to  do. 
despite  the  opposition  of  other  factions. 

I  might  say  a  little  about  the  religion  of 
the  village  and  other  cultural  features.  Every- 
thing was  oral  then.  There  were  very,  very 
few  literate  people  In  the  village,  perhaps  20 
people  In  the  village  had  gone  as  far  as  the 
fifth  grade  and  there  were  no  literate  women. 
Stories  were  told  on  every  festival— there 
were  old  women  telling  stories— they  never 
had  to  look  In  a  book.  It  was  all  In  their 
heads.  Only  a  couple  of  landlords  had  books, 
and  they  only  had  one  or  two  sacred  voltimes' 
There  were  about  15  festivals  and  most  of 
them  were  very  hard  to  connect  with  famous 
Indian  fesUvala.  Dlwall.  for  example,  bad  be- 


come a  tradition.  In  oral  tradition  the  four  op 
five   different    characters    in    village   storiei 
don't  appear   In   any   of   the   Hindu   sacred 
books:  but  they  were  the  reason  for  celebrat 
ingthat  fesUval.  '" 

The  kind  of  stories  people  told  were  de 
pendency  stories,  like  being  good  and  getting 
along  well  with  the  gods,  being  good  to  vouJ 
relatives  with  vUtue  accruing  to  you  fi 
doing  so.  or  a  woman  worshipping  her  hus- 
band  and  bringing  him  back  to  life  after 
death,  and  so  on  And  then  there  was  on. 
day  in  which  everything  was  upset.  All  niet 
stories  about  how  the  castes  behaved  and 
women  behaved  and  the  lower  people  behaved 
to  their  masters  were  turned  upside  down  at 
Hon,  a  spring  festival,  a  very  Intense  Satur- 
nalia of  about  5  days  In  which  everybody  did 
the  opposite  The  women  beat  the  men  and 
the  low  castes  threw  mud  on  the  high  caat« 
and  everybody  got  high  on  pot. 

It  was  a  nice  kind  of  well-balanced  social 
system,  and  It  kind  of  delighted  me  as  an 
anthropologist.  Others  might  have  said  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  room  for  Improvement 
Well.  I  went  away  from  this  village  for 
levi  years.  I  read  the  newspapers  a  little 
and  I  had  a  few  letters  from  the  village  in 
the  meantime.  I  didn't  know  much  about 
what  was  going  on.  but  when  I  read  the 
newspapers  I  only  heard  about  problpms 

Things  were  terrible.  Community  projecu 
were  very  slow  In  getting  started  and  not 
adequate;  personnel  and  supplies  were  very 
scarce.  I  didn't  think  that  much  would  hap- 
pen  In  this  village  of  mine  under  those  clr- 
cumstances.  because  It  was  a  sort  of  back- 
water  on  the  edge  of  an  administrative  area 
and  got  very  little  attention  from  offlciala 
Very  few  of  them  ever  got  there,  because 
six  mUles  was  always  Just  a  little  bit  too  far 
to  come  on  a  bicycle  or  walk. 

Well,  let  me  tell  you  a  little  about  the 
changes  that  occurred.  There  had  been  the 
Village  Panchayat  Act  In  1951  which  had  set 
up  the  village  council.  Nobody  wanted  to  run 
for  village  council  while  I  was  there.  The 
officer  would  come  In  and  say.  "Well,  now 
who  do  you  want,"  and  nobody  would  hold 
up  his  hand,  and  he  would  say  "Who's  got 
some  land  here,  who  are  the  elders."  and  he 
would  write  down  some  names  and  say,  "Now 
you  have  to  buy  a  one-rupee  ticket  In  order 
to  be  a  candidate  for  election."  and  nobody 
would  want  to  pay  the  rupee.  They  were  very 
reluctant  to  get  Into  politics  at  all.  and 
thought  It  was  some  kind  of  a  hoax  They 
would  sit  around  and  say.  "I  have  paid  two 
rupees  or  one  rupee  and  now  what — you  see 
this  Is  all  nonsense." 

That  was  1951-52.  Then  came  the  zamln- 
dan  abolition.  I  told  you  how  the  tenanu 
did  not  want  to  have  zamlndarl  abolished 
at  least  they  didn't  want  to  have  It  abolished 
If  they  had  to  pay  for  It  The  Oovernment 
of  UP.  was  very  Interested  In  collecting  that 
10  times  price  for  development-fund  pur- 
poses. They  were  pledged  to  pay  off  the  land- 
lords. They  hoped  to  get  a  good  deal  of  re- 
turn from  this  money,  but  the  tenanu  were 
very  reluctant,  and  it  was  producing  a  lot 
of  strain  between  the  officials  and  the 
tenanu. 

In  1958  I  learned  that  the  lands  had  been 
consolidated.  There  were  about  150  plots.  I 
believe,  and  they  were  consolidated  Into 
something  like  half  that  number  That 
seemed  Interesting.  I  expected  there  would 
be  a  great  deal  of  quarreling  over  that  one. 
because  hardly  anybody's  happy  when  he 
has  to  trade  his  land  In  for  some  other  land. 

In  1961  (now.  I'm  telling  you  what  I 
learned  when  I  came  back  to  the  village)  the 
first  government  tube-well  was  put  in  It 
was  bored  successfully,  a  lot  of  water  came 
out  of  It.  I  think  It  was  1982  or  1963  when 
the  first  power  line  came  through  that  would 
provide  power  to  farmers  who  wanted  to  use 
It  for  tube-wells.  The  first  private  tube-well 
was  btait  In  1962  using  the  government  tube- 
well  line,  and  since  then  eight  or  ten  private 
tube-wells  have  been  built  In  the  vlUage. 
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Each  one  of  these  represenU  an  investment 
of  something  like  seven  to  eleven  thousand 
rupee*,  with  credit  from  the  local  land 
banks,  I  believe. 

In  1962  another  important  event  occurred. 
A  farmer  moved  into  the  village  who  had 
never  lived  there  before — a  relative  by  mar- 
riage to  some  people  who  had  lived  there  be- 
fore. He  was  an  ex-landlord  from  another 
part  of  the  district  and  he  bought  about  10 
acres  of  land. 

He  had  tried  some  Improved  seeds  and  new 
fertilizer  In  1961  In  his  own  village.  In 
1962  he  tried  It  In  my  village  and  it  was 
quite  successful  The  next  year  eight  or  ten 
other  farmers  tried  It.  and  they  too  were 
successful.  By  1964  everybody  was  falling 
over  himself  to  get  the  new  seeds  and  new 
fertilizers. 

The  demonstration  by  one  villager  who 
bad  taken  the  Initiative  was  extremely  con- 
vincing. Tube-wells  then  began  being  built. 
Farmers  say  they  can  amortize  the  cost  of 
one  of  the  large  tobe-wells  in  as  little  as 
three  years,  so  It  Is  obviously  a  very  profit- 
able thing. 

Their  production  has  gone  up — they  say 
they  are  getting  at  least  twice  what  they  were 
getting  before — and  they  are  certainly  get- 
Ung  more  than  twice  the  money  because 
prices  have  been  rising  all  along.  The  price  is 
about  three  times  what  It  was. 

With  more  money  the  first  thing  the  i>eo- 
ple  did  was  build  five  new  temples  In  the 
village.  These  were  not  very  big  temples  but 
there  hadn't  been  any  temples  In  the  vil- 
lage— only  one  very  unimportant  little 
structure. 

They  then  bought  some  other  things.  They 
put  a  lot  of  money  into  new  seeds,  fertilizers, 
water,  and  Into  whatever  It  took  to  get  the 
new  crop  started.  There  are  a  lot  of  new  crops 
In  the  village.  Barley  has  gone  way  down. 
Wheat  has  come  up  accompanied  by  a  lot  of 
corn  (maize),  a  grain  which  was  never  used 
for  human  feed  in  1952,  but  which  is  now 
the  principal  grain  in  the  vlUage. 

This  Interested  me — people  were  so  fussy 
about  exactly  how  the  wheat  tasted,  and 
then  they  switched  all  the  way  over  to  corn. 
Most  everybody  eats  com  every  day.  They 
found  out  It  was  cheaper — that  was  the  ex- 
planation they  gave — and  then  they  got  used 
to  It.  There  is  a  lot  of  sugarcane  now  and 
there  was  practically  none  in  1952.  A  lot  of 
cotton  Is  being  grown,  and  about  20  vege- 
table crops.  They  hardly  had  any  vegetables 
at  all  m  that  village  17  years  ago.  People  used 
the  leaves  of  the  mustard-oil  plante.  but 
they  didn't  grow  vegetables  except  potatoes 
and  carrote.  which  were  used  for  animal 
fodder. 

People  are  eating  three  times  a  day  Instead 
of  two.  and  they  are  eating  a  rich  diet.  They 
are  eating  less  ghee,  but  more  vegetables  and 
more  grain.  It  Is  apparent  when  you  look  at 
the  landless  laborers  In  the  vlUage.  In  1952 
a  man  could  get  about  150  days  of  work  on 
the  average.  There  was  a  lot  of  unemploy- 
ment. Now  the  laborers  are  all  employed  and 
they  are  eating  as  a  result.  As  one  crop  comes 
out  of  the  ground  they  start  sowing  a  new 
one. 

There  are  no  empty  fields  these  days.  Tou 
see  standing  crope  and  people  weeding  and 
watering  those  crops.  Labor  Is  now  being 
lmpK:>rted  Into  the  village.  I  met  one  farmer 
looking  around  tbe  city  trying  to  find  some- 
body to  bring  back.  He  wanted  to  start  a 
new  tube-well  and  needed  several  laborers 
but  couldn't  find  anybody  In  the  village. 

The  village  has  Increased  In  population. 
It  now  has  about  40  per  cent  more  people 
than  it  had  16  years  ago.  These  are  partly 
relatives,  partly  ImmlgranU.  More  children 
have  grown  up  but  infant  mortality  Is  still 
extremely  high  and  medical  services  have  not 
Improved. 

Animals  have  gone  up  in  number.  I  haven't 
got  the  exact  count,  but  the  lanes  are  now. 


in  some  places,  quite  crowded  with  buffaloes 
giving  that  good  rich  milk  and  manure.  They 
weren't  there  before.  Especially  In  the  poorer 
section  of  the  village  you  see  quite  a  ^ot  of 
them. 

They  are  still  thinking  of  new  and  better 
ways  to  do  things.  A  lot  of  people  are  talking 
about  tractors  and  some  are  talking  about 
getting  nuichlnes  that  will  do  fancy  things 
like  making  Ice-cream.  They  have  cotton  gins 
and  electric  mills  that  grind  all  the  grain  In 
the  village.  Only  special  cooking  items  are 
now  ground  by  the  women  in  their  homes. 

The   houses   are   noticeably   different   and 


He  put  In  quite  a  few  paved  streete  and 
built  a  school.  He  has  pleased  people  and 
they  are  eating  out  of  his  hand,  but  not  in 
a  dependent  way — he  has  Just  got  a  good 
political  base.  The  other  faction  really  does 
not  exist  anymore.  There  are  a  few  discon- 
tented people,  but  they  are  doing  quite  well 
with  their  grlnding-miUs  and  machinery. 
They  simply  don't  have  the  land  base  that 
he  has  for  power. 

The  village  has  become  very  politicized. 
Everyone  votes  and  an  election  is  a  great 
event.  When  you  go  to  one  of  these  village 
pradhan  elections — I  did  in  the  next  village 


clothing  has  Improved.  People  are  wearing  ^  and  they  said  It  was  Just  like  my  village — 


wool  sweaters  in  the  winter;  before  it  was 
all  cotton  clothing.  Earlier  only  one  or  two 
landlords  had  woolen  clothing.  There  are 
about  40  new  steel  and  brick  and  stone 
houses  in  the  village  that  there  weren't  be- 
fore. Some  of  these  are  very  beautiful  houses 
and  are  now  lived  in.  Previously  they  were 
nxo6tly  houses  with  a  presentation  front, 
with  people  living  in  a  mud  house  behind. 

Of  course,  I  think  mud  houses  are  much 
better  myself.  They  are  cooler  in  the  summer 
and  warmer  In  the  winter  than  brick  bouses 
are.  but  the  villagers  have  parted  company 
with  me.  ITiey  think  brick  houses  are  the 
thing. 

There  is  now  more  work  for  the  carrying 
trade.  The  potters  are  doing  extremely  well. 
I  thought  they  would  be  finished  because  of 
urban  competition,  cheaper  prices  In  the 
bazaar,  and  so  on.  In  fact,  they  are  very 
busy. 

In  houses  you  see  all  sorts  of  Interesting 
things  that  weren't  there  before.  A  little 
thing  which  Interested  me  Is  a  tulsi  tree,  the 
religiously  sacred  sweet-basH  tree  which 
stands  for  Vishnu  in  various  forms  (Krishna 
In  this  area).  That  has  turned  up  in  dozens 
and  dozens  of  houses;  there  was  only  one 
before.  And  the  houses  have  a  lot  more  ele- 
gance about  them. 

Eighty  houses  now  have  hand-pumps.  No- 
body takes  water  out  of  a  mud  well  any 
more,  as  most  people  were  doing  In  1952. 
Then  they  said  they  preferred  mud  wells.  I 
can't  prove  It  yet,  but  It  appears  that  tbe 
hand  pumps  afford  protection  from  water- 
borne  diseases. 

The  social  organization  has  taken  some  in- 
teresting turns.  Those  Intercaste  relations 
which  were  solidified  by  feasting — large 
feasU  given  by  farmers  at  the  time  of  wed- 
dings or  a  death  in  the  family — seem  to  be 
smaller.  Wedding  parties,  people  say,  are  not 
so  large,  and  people  stay  one  day  or  a  day 
and  a  half.  Instead  of  three  or  four.  Perhaps 
now  there  Is  less  chance  for  the  caste  to  ex- 
press rank  order,  which  they  do  through 
feasting. 

I  am  going  to  be  looking  into  this  some 
more,  but  It  does  seem  to  me  that  some 
very  strange  groups  of  people  are  eating  to- 
gether: Brahmins  and  non-Brahmins  eating 
in  the  same  line  and  sitting  beside  each 
other  which  they  would  never  have  done  be- 
fore. In  fact,  I  was  called  in  and  had  a 
ceremonial  dinner  at  a  temple  festival  sitting 
next  to  the  priest.  This  couldn't  have  hap- 
pened before. 

The  village  headman  is  a  Jat.  He  is  tbe 
man  who  came  in  and  first  tried  the  new 
seed.  The  people  elected  him  and  he  is  doing 
very  well.  He  has  a  very  nice  new  brick  house 
which  he  has  given  me  to  live  in.  He  has 
completely,  almost  single-handedly,  abol- 
ished the  factions  in  the  village,  because  he 
has  so  much  largesse  to  give  out.  The  spoils 
of  his  profitable  enterprises  are  such  that 
he  put  almost  everybody  in  his  pocket. 

He  was  elected  to  tbe  Panchayat  and  when 
the  village  common  lands  were  turned  over 
to  the  Panchayat  there  was  a  lot  of  land 
to  sell.  He  gave  them  out  to  people  who 
then  became  members  of  his  factloa.  He 
sold  them  at  low  rates  to  the  low  castes, 
to  the  Muslims,  who  make  a  nice  alignment 
against  the  Brahmins. 


you  find  that  it  is  a  festival.  Women  come 
out  In  large  groups  and  sing  songs  about 
the  election  Just  as  they  do  In  an  old-fash- 
ioned festival.  So  far  as  I  have  seen,  these 
elections  are  quite  peaceful.  A  large  amount 
Is  at  stake  because  there  Is  tax  money  to 
collect.  Of  course,  part  of  a  politician's  stay- 
ing power  is  not  collecting  taxes.  But"T5ven 
though  not  all  taxes  are  collected,  there  does 
seem  to  be  something  positive  going  on. 

The  main  debates  are  not  whether  the 
taxes  should  be  collected  but  whether  money 
should  be  spent  for  a  school.  Improved  roads 
or  lighting  for  the  streets.  Those  are  the  hot 
Issues  which  weren't  even  given  prlorlt^in 
the  old  days. 

I  mbi^tloned  that  there  are  five  new  tem- 
ples. The?6  are  also  about  five  new  festivals 
in  the  village.  You  might  expect  this  to  be 
rather  different.  You  might  expect  that  with 
secularization  and  urbanization  and  tech- 
nological changes  you  would  lose  a  lot  of 
the  old  village  culture,  but  five  new  festivals 
have  started  up  and  they  are  quite  "village" 
in  style.  There  are  folk  tales  told  about 
them — women  are  still  telling  stories  and 
they  have  Invented  a  lot  of  new  stories  since 
I  was  there. 

There  is  more  participation  and  more  paint- 
ings are  being  made.  Religion  is  the  women's 
province  in  this  area.  They  alvMiys  did  paint- 
ings on  the  wall  for  each  festival  but  now 
they  are  doing  more  elaborate  ones.  I  was 
looking  at  some  of  these  paintings  and  I 
found  that  their  content  has  changed.  There 
was  one  that  was  about  tbe  god  Narayan 
and  how  he  gives  food  to  the  earth.  It  all 
comes  through  him.  You  worshiped  him,  and 
then  the  earth  was  fruitful.  That  one  has 
now  become  a  committee  of  six.  I  asked 
whether  they  are  all  Narayans.  I  was  told 
that  the  other  five  are  the  five  Pandava 
Brothers.  This  Is  very  interesting  because  in 
this  region  the  Mahabharata,  from  which 
the  Pandava  story  comes,  was  practically 
unknown.  Almost  all  of  the  stories  in  the 
village  were  from  the  Ramayana — stories 
about  Krishna.  This  new  element  has  obvi- 
ously come  out  of  the  schoolbooks. 

About  50  per  cent  are  now  being  educated. 
This  may  sound  pretty  poor,  but  It  Is  a  great 
improvement  from  5  pier  cent.  All  the  boys 
and  girls  of  the  landed  families  and  some  of 
the  lowest  caste  are  In  school.  Very  few  girls 
still  are  being  educated,  but  there  are,  I 
think,  something  like  25  boys  going  beyond 
the  fifth  grade  now. 

Quite  a  few  are  going  to  high  school — 
going  about  six  miles  In  all  directions  to 
various  high  schools.  There  are  about  seven 
or  eight  in  inter-college,  using  the  village 
as  a  dormitory  and  coming  back  every  night. 
There  is  one  who  commutes  14  miles  a  day 
to   a  university. 

Every  landowning  family  now  has  one  or 
two  sons  in  high  school.  This  has  become 
the  standard  pattern.  One  son,  the  eldest, 
always  has  to  stay  on  the  land  because  it  Is 
so  productive.  Here  we  have  prosperity  work- 
ing  against  education,  but  the  brothers  are 
supposed  to  work  together  and  they  do  com- 
plement each  other.  There  is  a  perfect  will- 
ingness on  the  part  of  many  of  these  boys  to 
come  back  and  spend  time  In  tbe  village  and 
to  use  their  education  on  the  land. 
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Ih*ye  Men  high  ichool  gradu«t«a  who  are 
•xtpemely  bright  and  doing  very  well  In  their 
atudlea  my  they  really  prefer  not  to  take 
urban  Jobe.  They  prefer  life  In  the  Tillage 
They  think  tt  la  much  better  now  that  they 
have  a  chance  of  making  a  proaperoua  living 
there.  The  village  haa  a  kind  of  pull  you 
might  aay.  Previously  people  worried  about 
the  village  a  lot.  They  were  hungry  in  it  and 
they  left.  Mow  they  think  very  hard  before 
leaving. 

There  U  expreaslve  educaUon  In  every 
sphere  and  more  literature.  There  are  nine 
school  teachen  living  in  the  village,  all  local 
boys,  and  prevloualy  there  were  none.  Nine 
school  teachers,  and  more  would  like  to  be 
schoolteachers.  They're  writing  songs  about 
aanltation  for  their  claaaes.  and  they're  also 
f  "iWwe  ^'''^    helping    me    collect    vlUage 

They  realize  that  there  Is  a  difference  be- 
tween   standard    language    and    village    lan- 
guage. They  are  Interested  in  the  old    un- 
written   vUlage    tales.    There    are    also'  new 
dramas  and  new  poems.  I  find  that  women 
•re  wining  to  teU  me  stories.  It  was  very 
very  difflcuU  to  do  that  16  years  ago 
»».?^*!*  ^  *"  awareness  that  there  Is  some- 
^Ing  important  In  the  village,  an  awareness 
-of    how    their    customs    differ    from    other 
^opl»,An  acceptance  of  urban  standards  as 
different  from  vlUage  standards,  and  a  sense 

r^L^»*^°  ""*'*'  ^  ^  '■•'»«««1  and  »» 
IT  ti!?,  '-'^°«'  *'"  coming  m  and  there 

U  local  creativity. 

thJi^iJ?*  "'°^"1«  by  saying  that  though  I 
thought  very  little  would  have  happened  to 
this  village,  located  where  It  was.  with  very 
conservaUve  and  proud  people,  m  fact  a 
great  deal   has  happened    It  has  happened 

to?  t^,fLT"^  r'°*  ^  promote  it,  but  by 
the  iniUatlve  of  the  villagers  themselves. 

^mSi^"!!.^  "^'^'^  ^^^  ^  him  What 

fertTi^Ir/^  ^  .°°"*  '"•  ""'^  *»>"h«  th« 
IJsrtllizers  are  available  at  this  place  or  that 

^^i.^J'TT"^  locking  at  the  door,  of 
the  block  development  offices  trying  to  get 
thing,  for  themselves.  There  Is  a  grlardfal 
of  confidence  about  this 

f^«  ^  *^  Z  *•"  ^•y  "»•'»  to  say.  "Tou 
*re  our  mother  and  father,  you  help  us  ' ' 

°T  .*»^  ,*"  *"*°8  ""^  ""«  to  do.'^'Th.y 
wy.  Would  yow  like  to  get  electrlcltv  for 
your  house?  Well,  come  along  T  know  the 
man  Who  can  get  it  for  you  '  And  so^hly  do 

Se  H^^"^"""^  ''"•  "<=""•  '"  the^U- 
oJSL.  L  °^°"'  P*"**""  than  aoy  gwetted 
^Dl.  ^tTZ  I'  '^^  ^^'^^  hus  tlckeu  to 
•^u  won^'  ,***'  """  ^  ''"  Officially  told, 
wl^k."  K  llf'  *°  •'•*=''*'=  connection  for  3 
weeks      but  he  got  It  for  me  In  six  hours. 

i^n.^**^  ^°^  how  to  get  things  thVy 
^t.  There  are  several  "flxers  "  in  the  village 
»nd  they  are  proaperoua.  * 

They  have  learned  so  much  about  technol- 
ogy. I  just  got  a  lettar  from  my  wife  who 
bought  a  utUe  land  Just  outslde'of  Chlcr^ 
fh.  Z      ^••^*°»  ^°"*»  °n  't  and  wrote  that 

S-  ^^'"^"''  **"'  '^«  '"'°  »«d  burning 
toe  horse  manure.  When  they  heard  that  (I 

^JS^TLT^Z^^'^-^^^,;^^  ;2^t' 

^.rcrta'i^-^'is.r  •  ''^  •  -''  -•  ••  --- 

S^T^  J^  Old  society  seems  to  have  stepped 
Te^^^iD^^H  ""  "*•  ">ltlauve  of  lu  oVn 
an^  t^,^"  tT?"  V'^^P'*  Of  «•*  ««!•*.  here 
tnrv     K  •*  •  demonstrauon  that  It  can 

work  When  people  take  over.  And  that  U  my 
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SAPEOUARD  CRITICS  AND  SOVIET 
CAPABILITIES— ADDRESS  BY  SEN- 
ATOR THURMOND 

M?''',??^^^^''^   ^^   President,  on 
May  12.  the  senior  Senator  from  South 


Carolina  (Mr.  Thubmowd)  .  addressed  the 
NaUonal  Security  Seminar  of  the  In- 
dustrlal  War  College,  at  Columbia.  S  C 
At  this  gathering  of  mlliUry  experts, 
distinguished  Reserve  officers,  and  pri- 
vate businessmen.  Senator  Thurmono 
presented  an  excellent  address  outlin- 
ing the  need  for  the  Safeguard  antl-bal- 
llstic-mlssile  system. 

He  took  up  one  .by  one  the  objections 
presented  by  the  Safegruard  critics  and 
knocked  them  down.  He  presented  the 
objections  and  answers  in  capsule  form 
and  then  he  contrasted  this  criticism 
with  an  analysis  of  the  Soviet  capabUi- 
ties  for  war.  He  laid  stress  on  the  fact 
that  the  President  must  base  his  calcu- 
lations for  national  defense  on  projec- 
tions of  Soviet  capabilities,  not  upon  esti- 
mates of  the  Soviet  Intent.  But  he  also 
pointed  out  that,  as  far  as  we  may  judge 
the  Soviets  from  their  history  and  cur- 
rent pronouncements,  their  intentions 
toward  us  are  not  reassuring 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  that  the 
address  may  be  of  interest  to  Senators 
and  I  commend  It  to  their  attention  i 
**.,-.'^"5"*'"°"*  consent  that  the  speech 

o"  ^..'.*^^^^*""**  ^""  and  Soviet 
Capabilities.  ••  be  printed  in  the  Record 
There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Sajxcuabd  Carries  and  Sovnr  CAPABnjms 

The  great  debate  In  the  country  today  Is 

about  the  deployment  of  the  Safeguard  Antl- 

Ba lllstlc  Mlselle  Defense  System.  I  have  l^n 

studying  the  arguments  put  forward  by  the 

S**!^?^."',  V*"  P"*'^  <^<i  It  occurred 
to  me  that  I  had  seen  them  all  before    In 

mft  fo^Ji"  '**•  **"*  arKumenu  that  are 
put  forward  every  time  by  people  of  short- 
sighted vtalon  who  bwlcally  don't  want  cer- 
Uln  programs  for  emotional  reasons. 

A  lot  of  these  arguments  are  the  same  as 
the  arguments  that  were  first  heard  at  Kitty 
Hawk  When  the  Wright  Brother,  were  at 
work.  Of  course  the  Wright  Brothers  weren't 
^,™„^?^?  "!°  "P"»mentlng  with  flight. 
Samuel  Langley  was  another  and  only  one 
week  before  the  Wright  Brothers  fiew  for  the 
first  time,  the  New  York  Times  carried  the 
following  editorial,  and  I  quote: 

We  hope  that  Professor  Langlev  will 
not  put  his  substantial  greatness  as  a  sclen- 
tlst  n  further  peril  by  continuing  to  waste 
nu  time,  and  the  money  Involved.  In  further 
airship  expenmenta.  Ufe  Is  short,  and  he  Is 
capable  of  services  to  humanity  Incomparably 
greatar  than  can  be  expectad  to  reault  from 
trying  to  fly  .  .  .  Por  studenu  and  Investiga- 
tors of  the  Langley  type  there  are  more  use- 
ful employmenta" 

T^U  was  published  In  the  IVeio  York  Times 
on  December  10.  1903. 

A  year  after  the  flight  of  the  Kitty  Hawk 

Ih'v 'tK""?  V'"   ^***    "^^   '"°<'»   Of  reasons 
why  the  airplane  would  never  be  practical 
Popular  Science  Monthly  in  Uarch.  1904  said 

saf.  If  ^n  ^^*'  7^"°  **'«*»  "P****"  become 
saXe.  It  win  require  fewer  square  feet  of 
2«5e  to  carry  a  man.  and  that  dimensions 
will  actually  decrease,  but  this  will  not  be 
t^^'      ^   **^    """"^h   greater  extraneous 

1^  k'  ■i**lw*'  '  •**"•  °'  "Ploelve.  or  big  guns 
to  shoot  them."  •»«"» 

In  the  early  days  of  science,  even  dlatln- 
gulahed  sclentUta  could  be  found  to  say  that 
new  Inventions  were  unreliable.  Thomas  Edi- 
son, for  example,  was  strongly  oppoaed  to  the 
UM  of  alternating  currenta.  In  the  North 
Am^ican  Review  of  November.  1889  Edison 
wrota:  — >»«fv.». 

entJSl/^'^  'i*^  *""'*'  he  to  prohibit 
entirely  the  use  of  altwnatlng  currenta  Thev 
ajre  unneceeaary  aa  they  are  dangerous.  I  can 
therefore  see  no  Juatlflcatlon  for  the  Intro- 
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ducUon  of  a  system  which  baa  no  element  of 
permanency  and  every  element  of  danger  to 
life  and  property." 

Of  course,  when  Edison's  work  was  evalu 
ated  by  certain  legislative  committees,  he 
came  In  for  his  own  knocks.  The  Committee 
of  the  British  Parliament  In  1878  reported 
Thomas  Edison's  Ideas  of  developing  an  in- 
candescent  lamp  to  be  "good  enough  for  our 
tranaatlantlc  friends  .  .  .  but  unworthy  of  the 
attention  of  practical  or  scientific  men." 

ThU  has  always  been  the  reaction  when 
new  weapon  systems  are  proposed,  even  when 
they  have  been  demonstrated  to  be  effective 
In  1691.  Colonel  Sir  John  Smyth  advised  the 
British  Privy  Council  as  follows : 

"The  bow  Is  a  simple  weapon,  firearms  are 
very  complicated  things  which  get  out  of 
order  in  many  way..  (A  firearm  is)  a  very 
heavy  weapon  and  tires  out  soldiers  on  the 
march.  Whereas  also  a  bowman  can  let  off 
six  aimed  shota  a  mlnuta.  a  musketeer  can 
discharge  but  one  In  two  minutes." 

Robert  Ooddard.  whose  name  Is  memo- 
rlaUzed  In  the  Ooddard  Space  Center,  faced 
the  same  kind  of  opposition,  from  those  who 
could  see  no  future  In  rocket  research  A 
New  York  Times  editorial  in  1991  said: 

"That  Professor  Ooddard  with  his  'chair'  In 
Clark  College  and  the  countenancing  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  does  not  know  the 
relation  of  action  to  reaction,  and  of  the  need 
to  have  something  better  than  a  vacuum 
against  which  to  react — to  say  that  would 
be  absurd.  Of  course  he  only  seems  to  lack 
the  knowledge  ladled  out  daily  in  hlsh 
schooU   ..."  " 

During  the  development  of  the  atomic 
bomb.  Dr.  Vannevar  Bush  was  completely 
convinced  that  the  project  was  a  waste  of 
Ume.  In  1945,  a  few  months  before  Alamo- 
gordo.  Dr.  Bush  told  President  Truman: 
"That  is  the  biggest  fool  thing  we  have  ever 
done.  The  bomb  will  never  go  off,  and  I 
speak  as  an  expert  In  explosives." 

About  the  ICBM  Iteelf,  Dr.  Bush  said  a  few 
months  later: 

"I  say.  technically.  I  don't  think  anyone 
in  the  world  know,  how  to  do  such  a  thing, 
and  I  feel  confident  that  It  will  not  be  done 
for  a  very  long  period  of  time  to  come  I 
think  we  can  leave  that  out  of  our  thinking. 
I  wish  the  American  public  would  leave  that 
out  of  their  thinking." 

So  we  can  see  that  wishful  thinking  has 
played  an  Important  part  In  the  opposition 
to  the  development  of  many  of  our  principal 
weapons  systems  from  the  time  of  the  cross- 
bow and  the  musket  to  the  present  day.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  cannot  afford 
to  deal  In  wishful  tlilnking.  He  has  to  be 
prepared  to  meet  any  threat  of  which  our 
NaUon's  eneoUes  may  be  capable.  We  can- 
not depend  upon  an  analysis  of  our  enemies' 
Intentions  Their  IntenUons  may  be  good  or 
their  Intentions  may  be  bad.  The  President's 
decisions  must  be  baaed  upon  what  the 
enemy  will  be  capable  of  doing  five  or  six 
years  from  the  present. 

THE    PaxSIDBNT'S    DKCISION 

We  cannot  deny  the  President  the  right 
to  make  judgmenta  about  our  security  Con- 
gress cannot  second-gueea  hi.  esUmates  of 
the  potential  danger  We  have  to  give  the 
President  the  capability  to  keep  his  opUons 
open  m  deaUng  with  the  enemy,  and  that  Is 
what  the  Safeguard  systam  does. 

The  President  had  four  opUons  when  he 
reviewed  our  ABM  need: 

The  first  was  to  defend  X3A.  cities  against 
Soviet  attack  by  the  deployment  of  a  "thick" 
ABM  for  completa  protecUon.  This  would 
have  been  a  move  beyond  the  capablUtles 
of  the  Sentinel  system  authorized  by  the 
Johnson  Adminlstraton.  The  Sentinel  sys- 
tem was  to  have  been  deployed  only  against 
the  Chinese  threat. 

His  second  option  was  to  make  no  deploy- 
ment at  aU,  but  to  continue  Reaearch  and 
Development.  Thla  course  waa  rejected  be- 
cause It  provide,  no  protecUon  at  aU  if  the 
Sovleta  continue  aggresalon. 
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HU  third  option  was  to  continue  the 
Sentinel  program  around  the  cities.  ThU 
program  was  rejected  because  it  provides  no 
protection  against  the  increasing  Soviet 
threat  to  our  offensive  ICBM'e.  The  rapid 
construction  program  of  the  Soviet  SS  9, 
and  the  threat  of  Increased  capability 
through  multiple  warheads  warranted  a 
change  In  our  strategic  plans. 

That  change  was  provided  by  the  fourth 
option:  namely,  the  Safeguard  system  to 
protect  our  ICBM*.. 

WHAT  sarxouAKO  does 

What  does  the  Safegruard  deployment  do? 
When  fully  deploytd,  it  will  do  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  The  Safeguard  protects  our  ICBM'., 
thereby  guaranteeing  to  an  aggressor  that 
the  U.S.  would  retain  the  power  of  retalia- 
tion If  attacked. 

2.  The  Safeguard  posture  avoids  the  sug- 
gestion that  we  may  be  preparing  for  a  first 
strike,  as  might  happen  if  otir  posture  ap- 
peared to  be  that  of  protecting  our  cities 
against  retaliation. 

3.  It  provides  early  warning  and  area  de- 
fense of  our  bomber  bases,  by  protecting 
against  a  FOBS  strike  coming  from  the  south. 
The  FOBS  Is  the  Fractional  Orbital  Bombing 
System,  which  the  Sovleta  have  tested. 

4.  It  provides  an  Increased  protection 
against  Soviet  Increased  deployment  of  sub- 
marine-launched balllstio  missiles. 

5.  It  protects  against  the  accidental  firing 
of  a  few  missiles  by  the  Sovleta. 

6.  It  will  be  relatively  cheaper  in  the  Initial 
phases,  giving  time  to  work  out  any  bugs 
before  full  deployment. 

7.  It  gives  the  President  time  to  see  whether 
the  Sovleta  are  serious  about  negotiations, 
while  not  delaying  protection. 

8.  It  provides  reasonable  protection  against 
the  capability  the  Chinese  will  have  by  the 
mld-70's. 

9.  It  gives  the  U.S.  a  protection  which  is 
similar  to  the  protection  which  the  Sovleta 
have  had  for  six  years. 

10.  It  helps  to  re-establish  the  symmetry  of 
the  strategic  balance.  The  Soviets  have  in- 
creased their  offensive  capability.  They  have 
more  ICBM's  In  being  and  under  construc- 
tion than  we  do,  and  they  are  beginning  a 
rapid  build-up  of  nuclear  submarines. 

These  reasons  alone  show  that  Safeguard  Is 
a  positive  program. 

OBJECTIONS   TO    SAFECUAKO 

I  would  now  like  to  turn  to  some  of  the 
objections  which  the  opponenta  of  this  pro- 
gram have  been  raising. 

1.  The  opponenta  say  it  won't  work. 

Our  technology  today  1.  a  sophisticated 
technology.  The  ABM  doe.  not  make  a  heavy 
demand  on  the  state  of  the  art.  With  tha 
exception  of  the  Perimeter  Acquisition 
Radar  (PAR),  all  the  componenta  have  been 
built  and  tested  Individually.  The  Missile 
Stte  Radar  (MSR)  has  been  built  and  tested 
at  Kwajaleln  Missile  Range,  and  it  works.  The 
Spartan  missile  Is  a  scaled-up  version  of  the 
ZEUS  which  has  been  fired  many  times  and 
made  several  successful  Interceptions  of 
ICBM's  fired  from  the  West  Coast  In  1963 
and  1963.  The  Spartan  Itaelf  waa  fired  on 
March  30.  1968.  The  Sprint  missile  began 
test  firings  In  1965  and  has  been  very  succeu- 
ful  In  recent  testa.  The  Data  ProcessinQ  Sub- 
system Is  well  within  the  present  technology. 
The  reason  why  the  PAR  component  has  not 
been  built  Is  that  Its  separate  principles  and 
functions  are  similar  to  existing  functions. 
The  prototype  PAR  Is  not  necessary.  The  first 
Installation  will  actually  be  a  working  part 
of  the  Safeguard  system  and  it  makes  more 
sense  to  make  the  testa  and  checkouta  at  the 
site,  rather  than  oo  an  Island  in  the  Pacific. 

I  say  that  the  S&feguard  will  work,  just  a. 
the  Polaris  system  works,  just  as  the  space- 
craft systems  have  worked.  The  week-long 
Apollo  trip,  for  example,  came  down  leae  than 
one  minute  off  predictions.  I  am  confident 


that  any  bug.  In  the  system  can  be  worked 
out  by  Intense  application. 

Dr.  Edward  Teller  is  the  man  who  devel- 
oped the  H-Bomb  when  other  scientists — 
many  cif  the  same  sclentlsto  in  the  news 
today — were  predicting  that  the  H-Bomb 
could  not  be  built.  Recently  he  cited  the  case 
of  the  generation  of  electricity  by  nuclear 
power.  Four  years  ago,  the  techniques  were 
too  expensive  to  be  competitive.  Nuclear  elec- 
tricity was  just  so  much  pie  In  the  sky. 
Within  two  years  time,  the  tide  turned.  It 
turned  by  a  whole  series  of  small  inventions 
and  Improvemente,  a  series  that  no  one  ooiUd 
have  predicted.  Today  nuclear  electricity  is 
the  coming  thing.  Fuel-scarce  countries  such 
as  Britain,  Oermany  and  Japan  will  be  ut- 
terly dependent  upon  It.  Tou  can't  do  some- 
thing until  you  try. 

2.  The  opponenta  say  that  the  Safeguard 
would  cost  too  much. 

I  ask,  how  much  Is  too  much?  The  entire 
Safeguard  system  would  cost  less  than  we 
were  paying  for  protection  against  Soviet 
bomber  systems  in  the  mld-50'8.  The  entire 
Safeguard  appropriation  for  FT  69-70  Is  less 
than  1  percent  of  our  military  budget.  It  Is 
only  one- tenth  of  the  current  total  of  Fed- 
eral-State public-assistance  programs.  (Inci- 
dentally, these  welfare  programs  are  pres- 
ently costing  89.8  billion  a  year.)  There  is  no 
point  In  having  domestic  programs  If  we 
were  not  prepared  to  defend  them  from  those 
who  would  attack  us  from  without.  Moreover, 
as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  the  graduated 
deployment  and  review  techniques  is  a  pru- 
dent fiscal  procedure  to  keep  costa  down. 

3.  The  opponents  say  that  an  ABM  wUl 
escalate  the  arms  race. 

I  do  not  understand  how  Safeguard  will 
escalate  the  arms  race  when  the  Sovleta  have 
had  an  ABM  for  six  years.  They  know  the 
purpose  of  an  ABM.  Premier  Koeygln  has  said 
frequently  that  their  ABM  is  not  provoca- 
tive, and  I  agree.  I  don't  think  that  the 
11.8.  feels  threatened  by  their  ABM.  The 
Sovleta  understand  fully  that  the  ABM  Is  a 
purely  defensive  system. 

4.  The  opponenta  say  that  our  submarine 
launched  and  bomber  launched  missile  sys- 
tems make  It  unnecessary  to  protect  our 
ICBM  system. 

I  say  that  any  defense  strategy  Is  best  when 
based  upon  a  "mix"  of  several  systems.  If 
we  do  not  protect  our  fixed-sllo  ICBM's,  we 
are.  in  effect,  conceding  that  system  to  the 
enemy.  We  might  as  well  not  have  It.  More- 
over, if  we  write  off  oiu-  ICBM's.  the  Sovleta 
will  concentrate  their  Inventive  efforts  on 
the  SLBM's  and  on  our  B-52's.  I  am  sure  that 
they  will  look  upon  our  Polaris  system  not 
a.  600  missiles,  or  6000  warheads,  if  a  mul- 
tiple warhead  system  Is  used.  They  will  look 
upon  Polaris  as  41  boata  to  be  countered  by 
some  new  tactic.  Similarly,  the  B-52's  are  not 
600  planes,  but  a  few  alrbases  to  be  attacked 
by  FOBS.  The  numbers  game  can  descend 
as  quickly  as  It  can  oscend. 

6.  The  opponenta  say  that  we  should  rely 
upon  our  ICBM  deterrent. 

I  think  It  U  dangerous  to  reduce  our 
options  to  the  point  where  our  only  choice 
would  be  to  unleash  destruction  upon 
Soviet  cities.  It  would  be  dangerous  to  us, 
because  we  would  have  to  rely  upon  a  sys- 
tem of  attack  command  meant  for  retaliation, 
rather  than  defense.  Moreover,  If  the  threat 
of  such  an  attack  falls  to  deter  the  Sovleta, 
then  we  have  no  real  chance  to  defend  our- 
selves. Besides,  we  should  get  rid  of  the 
Idea  that  it  is  ^rrong  to  defend  ourselves.  It 
is  better  to  have  a  defensive  system  rather 
than  be  limited  to  ICBM's,  which  might  trig- 
ger a  nuclear  exchange  if  launched. 

6.  The  opponenta  say  that  an  ABM  would 
delay  arms  control  talks. 

The  real  obstacle  to  arms  control  talks  Is 
Soviet  Intransigence  over  a  meaningful  on- 
site  inspection  program.  Besides,  the  Sovleta 
formally  announced  their  Interest  in  arms 
control  talk,  on  the  day  after  the  original 


deployment  of  the  U.S.  Sentinel  system  was 
announced. 

7.  The  opponenta  say  that  we  shouldn't 
ascribe  bad  Intentions  to  the  Sovleta. 

I  say  that  we  can't  plan  our  defenses  sole- 
ly on  the  basis  of  Intentions,  but  rather  on 
the  basis  of  capability.  The  question  is: 
What  are  the  Sovleta  doing?  We  know  what 
their  weapons  systems  are,  and  how  they  are 
deployed.  What  we  don't  know  is:  Who  will 
be  in  charge  of  those  weapons  systems  four  or 
five  years  from  now?  We  can't  base  our  de- 
fenses on  the  spirit  of  the  moment  or  the 
hopes  of  the  futtire.  We  must  look  at  the 
whole  history  of  Soviet  policy.  It  may  change, 
but  we  can't  afford  to  be  wrong. 

The  main  point  overlooked  by  the  objectors 
Is  that  the  need  for  an  ABM  has  been  evalu- 
ated by  two  different  administrations,  led 
by  two  parties,  and  found  necessary.  Both 
administrations  have  carefully  evaluated  it 
and  have  Judged  that  It  will  work.  This  Is 
not  a  weapon,  but  a  weapons  system.  No 
single  expert,  no  matter  how  competent  In 
his  field,  can  undertake  to  evaluate  whether 
the  system  Is  workable.  It  takes  many  spe- 
clallsto  working  In  many  fields  to  make  a 
reasonable  evaluation.  I  certainly  wouldn't 
want  to  be  one  of  the  self-appointed  critics 
who  take  upon  their  own  shoulders  the 
task  of  evaluating  the  whole  system,  and 
assume  the  responsibility  for  saying  that  we 
shouldn't  proceed. 

SOVIET  CAPABILinXS 

Turning  now  from  the  system  Itaelf,  we 
must  put  the  need  for  the  ABM  In  the  mili- 
tary-strategic setting.  If  we  ever  had  any 
doubt  about  the  Soviet  desire  for  power,  the 
past  year  or  so  should  have  cast  those  doubta 
away.  The  age  ^f  U.S.  strategic  superiority 
has  passed.  The  age  of  parity  has  passed.  In 
the  past  few  months,  the  Sovleta  have  dra- 
matically stepped  up  their  production  and 
deplojrment  of  offensive  weapons. 

1.  At  the  present  time,  the  Sovleta  have 
1140  ICBM's;  we  have  1056.  Within  the  time 
frame  of  5  years  necessary  to  get  the  Safe- 
guard ABM  In  operation,  the  Sovleta  have 
the  capability  of  deploying  2500  ICBM's.  In 
five  years,  the  U.S.  plans  to  have  1056  ICBM's. 

Whether  the  Sovleta  will  exercise  their 
capability  to  produce  2500  ICBM's  in  five 
years  Is  beside  the  point.  We  cannot  afford 
to  second-guess  about  Intentions.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  Soviets  did  not  stop  at  parity. 
»s  many  predicted. 

Moreover,  the  Sovleta  have  been  concen- 
trating production  on  the  super-size  SS-9 
offensive  missiles,  capable  of  carrying  up  to 
a  25-megaton  warhead  or  three  warheads  of 
10  megatons  each.  One  megaton  Is  equivalent 
to  50  times  the  explosive  power  of  the  bomb 
dropped  on  Hiroshima.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  says  that  the  Sovleta  now  have  200 
SS-9s  and  will  have  500  within  the  time- 
frame we  need  to  get  our  ABM  deployed. 

2.  At  the  present  time,  the  Soviets  are 
building  one  Polaris-type  submarine  a 
month.  At  this  rate,  the  Sovleta  have  the 
capability  to  exceed  the  656  U.S.  Polaris  mis- 
siles by  the  end  of  Fiscal  Tear  1971.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Soviet  Navy  hais  a  2  to  1  nuclear 
advantage  over  the  UJB.  Navy  in  attack  sub- 
marines. The  most  effective  weap>on  against 
a  nuclear  submarine  is  the  attack  submarine. 
The  U.S.  position  Is  ^ven  worse  when  we 
consider  that  nearly  half  of  our  attack  sub- 
marines are  of  World  War  n  construction, 
while  almost  all  the  Soviet  attack  submarine, 
have  been  built  within  the  past  14  years. 

3.  At  the  present  time,  the  Sovleta  are 
testing  the  FOBS,  or  the  Fractional  Orbital 
Bombing  System.  If  the  same  vehicle  with 
refinementa  is  launched  at  a  different  angle, 
then  the  FOBS  can  become  a  full  orbital 
bomb.  The  U.S.  has  rejected  the  development 
of  such  a  system. 

4.  At  the  present  time,  the  Sovleta  have 
700  medium  and  Intermediate  range  bal- 
listic missiles  deployed  against  targete  in 
NATO  countnes.  The  U.S.  haa  no  MRBM's  or 
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mflM*  deployed  acAlnat  Om  Sorlet  Union 
Becauje  of  our  commltmenta  to  NATO,  any 
MMMment  of  Ui«  itrateflc  balance  muat 
t*^  Into  the  equaUon  the  MRBM**  and 
mBMs.  The  combined  total  of  ICBM's 
IRBMe.  MRBMs  and  SLBUb  U  3,750  for 
the  Soviet  Union  aa  afalnat  1.710  for  the 
United  Statea. 

6.  At  the  present  time,  the  Sorleta  have 
had  an  ABM  iystem  In  operation  for  8  years 
The  Soviet  ABM  Is  now  In  Its  third  genera- 
tion of  Improvement.  Bach  time  It  has  been 
carefully  evaluated  and  tested  before  the 
new  deployments  were  authorised.  I  cannot 
beUeve  that  the  Soviets  would  continue  to 
deploy  system  after  system  In  their  ABM 
defense  if  their  ABM  was.  In  the  words  of 
one  criuc.  "A  bunch  of  Junk  "  I  think  that 
the  Sonet  sdentlau  and  military  expert* 
who  actually  bad  the  opportunity  to  test 
«ad  evaluate  the  equipment  on  the  spot 
would  be  in  a  better  position  to  Judge  the 
•ffectJveness  of  the  equipment  than  those 
Who  have  only  gueaaes  to  go  by. 

«.  There  are  Indications  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  gone  beyond  antl-balllstlc  missile 
defenses  and  are  testing  anti-space  defenses 
designed  to  immobilize  satellites.  Since  the 
function  of  the  US  satellites  in  space  U  to 
w^tor  preparations  around  the  Soviet 
iCBM'attes.  It  U  clear  that  we  would  be  in 
»  dangerous  situation  if  the  Soviets  achlere 
an  effective  way  to  counteract  our  IntelU- 
gence-carrylng  satellite*. 

To  sum  up  the  Soviet  eapabllitlea.  the 
Soviets  are  devoting  70  percent  of  their  mili- 
tary budget  to  strategic  forces  Secretary 
ifL  ?*'?  **"'  **»«y  »«••  out-spending  the 
US.  at  the  ratio  of  $3  to  every  n  which 
we  spend.  In  1968.  the  Soviets  passed  the 
us.  in  expenditures  for  research  and  devel- 
opment. In  Fiscal  1970.  the  U.S.  will  spend 
about  tlS  billion  for  R  &  D  The  consensu* 
Of  experts  on  the  Soviet  economy  Is  that  In 
the  same  period  the  U  S  S.R.  will  spend  be- 
tween tis  and  •20  billion  for  research  and 
development. 

We  must  also  look  at  these  expendlturea  In 
terms  of  economic  effort.  The  US.  economy 
ha*  a  gross  national  product  of  more  than 
twice  that  of  the  Soviet  Union— about  «900 
billion  as  against  M20  billion  for  the  Soviet* 
In   addition,   the   US.   has   a   much   greater 
technical  base  to  use  for  weapon*  develop- 
ment.  We  are   more  sophisticated   in   elec- 
tronics and  technical  production.  We  have 
more  skilled  technicians  and  greater  experi- 
ence In   the   producUon   of  delicate  equlo- 
ment.  Nevertheless,  the  SovleU  feel  that  It  U 
necessary  to  devote  such  a  large  portion  of 
tneir  economy  to  weapon*  production  and 
development. 

sovirr  COALS 
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party  line  for  all  to  follow.  TepUhev  U  a  close 
friend  of  Brezhnev  and  he  wrote  in  the 
official  Journal  of  the  Soviet  CommunUt 
Party  Central  Committee.  HI*  arOcle  clearly 
expresses  the  highest  policy  sanction 

Echoing  the  speeches  of  Khrushchev 
Yeplshev  declared  that  "The  Impertallsu  art! 
hypocrlUcally  preparing  for  new  world  war  • 
and  he  warned  that  "A  third  world  war  if 
imperialism  is  allowed  to  start  one.  would 
be  the  decisive  class  conflict  between  two 
antagonistic  social  systems."  He  said  that 
such  a  conflict  would  "guarantee  the  con- 
struction of  socialism  and  Communism" 
l^nally,  he  said  that  such  a  war  "would  be 
a  continuation  of  the  criminal  reactionary 
aggressive  policies  of  Impertallsu  .  From 
the  side  of  the  Soviet  Union,  it  would  be  a 
i«al  and  Justlfled  counter- action  to 
aggression." 

I  submit  that  this  is  the  voice  of  the  Soviet 
Union  that  has  been  preparing  for  war.  that 
ha*  continued  a  tough  drtve  to  achieve 
strategic  military  superlortty.  In  view  of  such 
an  attitude,  it  would  be  folly  not  to  consider 
the  deployment  of  the  Safeguard  ABM  Sys- 
tem to  be  essential  to  our  NaUons  security 
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The  question  remain*,  then,  a*  to  why  the 
Soviet*  are  putting  on  such  a  tremendou* 
push  in  weapon*  development.  Up  to  thl* 
point.  I  have  said  little  about  Soviet  Inten- 
tlon*.  Our  military  planners  must  plan  on 
the  basU  of  their  capabuity.  We  mu*t  plan  to 
meet  the  Soviet  capability  not  only  at  the 
present   time,   but  5   years  from   now.   HU- 
tor  cally.    the    U.S.    ha*    repeatedly    under- 
estimated the  Soviet  Intentions  and  capabili- 
ties on  critical  offensive  Items  such  as  Soviet 
development  of  the  A-Bomb.  H-Bomb    and 
advanced  Jet  engines,  long-range  turbo  prop 
bombers,  airborne  intercept  radar  and  laree- 
scaJe  producUon  of  enrtched  flsslonable  ma- 
terial.  At  the  same  time,  the  Sovleu  have 
never  displayed  any  sertous  interest  In  bllat- 
era    arms  control   agreements  which   would 
Include  effective  on-site  Inspection. 

But  In  the  long  run.  m  the  light  of  such 
developments.  It  would  be  folly  not  to  con- 
slder  them  as  expression*  of  the  Soviet  drive 
for  world  domination. 

The  Soviets  have  always  proclaimed  that 
they  would  triumph  over  the  West  and  they 
continue  to  prepare  for  that  outcome  As 
recenuy  a*  April  21,  General  Alcxel  Yeplshev 
Head  of  the  Bdaln  PoUUcal  AdmlnUtratlon  of 
the  Soviet  Defense  Ministry.  laid  down  the 


Mr  NIX80N.  Mr.  President,  the  signs 
are  abundant  that  the  American  public 
IS  seriously  concerned  about  the  growing 
tide  of  pollution  In  our  rivers  and  lakes 
One  more  instance  of  the  public  concern 
IS  revealed  in  an  excellent  article  pub- 
lished recently  in  the  Wisconsin  State 
Journal,  reporting  the  atutudes  of  south- 
em  Wisconsin  citizens  on  water  pollu- 
tion problems. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 

sui w*t  ^^  °i  ^  full-page  layout  on  the 
subject,  be  printed  In  the  R«coi»d 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Wates  Poixution:    Its  No  Jo«-P«o«l«m 
Calltd  a   Majob  PniL 
(By  Steven  E  Hopkins) 

wni^L'*!!.'"*    °'    Southern    Wl*con*in    are 
worried  about  water  poUutlon  • 

"Something    should    be    don*— the    Rock 
River  ha*  garbage,  even  chicken  feathers  m 

rott^*^'   ''°™    ^*    Wl*con*ln    River    ta*te 

anymore'^'^**  "^"  '°   ''''  «*'*''«'  «»'« 

t.^,t  't"*  I?  °*"  °*^«  SUte  Park  U 
terrlb  e.  You  kind  of  hate  to  let  your  kid* 
swim  In  It."  ' 

,4K,^^-  Mendota  Isn't  very  clean— it's  a  hor- 
rible Crime  to  let  a  lake  like  that  go  " 

are  dirty '^*  ""'"  '"*''•'•  "*'  "**  ^"«*'  ***'•' 
These  are  quotes  from  ordinary  people  talk- 
ing about  pollution  m  southern  Wisconsin 

In  an  attempt  to  And  out  Just  how  con- 
cerned people  are  about  water  and  air  pollu- 
tion, a  team  of  Wlacon*ln  SUte  Journal  re- 
porters in  recent  week*  Interviewed  reeldenu 
o.  K?"^  °'"'*°-  J'ff^^on.  Rock.  Iowa.  Sauk 
Richland,  and  Columbia  CounUes 

The  reporters  talked  to  businessmen,  fish- 
ermen,   housewives,    shoppers,    and    young 
people. 
They  asked  questions  like: 
"How  concerned  are  you  about  the  pollu- 
tion problem?" 

•Is  It  the  most  Important  problem  facing 
the  nation  today  or  less  Important  than,  for 
instances,  the  war  In  Vietnam,  unrest  In  our 
colleges  and  universities,  civil  rights    taxes 
poverty?"  "  «**e». 

■I*  there  water  or  air  poUutlon  here  In 
your  community  and  how  serious  Is  It?" 
"How  Immediate  Is  the  problem?" 
"How  can  the  poUuUon  problem  best  be 
solved?  Can  It  be  done  on  the  community 


level    or    wlU    It    take    s    sUte    or    federal 
program?"  "* 

"Do  you  think  people  would  be  willing  to 
spend  the  money  to  solve  the  pollution 
problem?" 

They  asked  about  air  poUutlon.  too.  but 
most  people  apparently  don't  consider  that 
a  major  problem  here  In  Wisconsin. 

Robert  Emerson,  a  small  engine  mechanic 
m  Sauk  City,  said.  "I've  only  been  here  since 
November  and  this  Is  great  The  air  Is  clean 
and  everything  Is  green  I  came  from  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Los  Angeles  smog  and  never 
want  to  go  back." 

Tbm  Skala,  a  Dodge vlUe  supermarket  em- 
ploye, said.  "Air  pollution  may  be  more  Inj. 
portant  on  the  naUonal  level,  but  In  the  Mid- 
west It's  water.  When  I  was  In  San  FrancUco 
I  could  hardly  see  myself." 

"If  you're  talking  about  Wisconsin,  water 
pollution  I*  the  problem.  In  Chicago  or  New 
York  It's  air."  said  Madeleine  Hage,  a  French 
teacher  at  Madison  Area  Technical  College 
It's  talking  about  water  poUutlon  that 
turn*  most  people  on.  And  everybody  who 
lives  near  a  lake  or  stream  la  aware  that 
things  Just  aren't  like  they  used  to  be. 

The  survey  showed  that  many  people  see 
polluUon  as  a  major  naUonal  and  local  prob- 
lem,  ranking  In  Importance  with  the  Vietnam 
war.  crime,  taxes,  civil  rights,  and  civil 
disorder. 

It  showed  that  many  are  concerned  about 
the  future  of  the  nation  and  It*  natural 
resources. 

And  many  of  those  Interviewed  are  the 
same  people  who.  In  April,  approved  two 
statewide  advisory  referenda  on  the  ORAP- 
200  antl-pollutlon  and  recreation  land  pur- 
chase program.  The  antl-pollutlon  question 
asked  voters  if  $144  million  In  bonds  should 
be  Issued  for  faster  pollution  control  efforts 
Most  people  seem  to  feel  that  the  pol- 
lution problem  Is  too  big  for  community 
control,  and  that  It  will  take  sUte  or  fed- 
eral programs  to  do  an  effective  Job. 

Many  are  concerned,  but  don't  quite  know 
what  should  or  can  be  done.  They  realize 
that  eventually  pollution  control  will  cost 
more  and  more  tax  money.  And  the  survey 
Indicated  that  they  are.  for  the  most  part 
wlUlng  to  spend  It. 

"In  the  Midwest,  the  problem  U  something 
fierce."  said  Henry  Edl.  a  young  Rldgeway 
farmer.  "Lake  Michigan  Is  pretty  bad  and 
Lake  Superior  Is  getting  there." 

Luanne  Gould  18.  a  Richland  Center  High 
School  senior,  rated  pollution  behind  "Viet- 
nam, campus  disorders,  and  traffic  deaths 
More  should  be  done  to  bring  the  poUutlon 
problem  to  public  attention."  she  said  "we 
don't  think  about  It  enough  here." 

John  Hammeriv,  a  Montlcello  High  School 
senior,  rated  poUutlon  second— after  peace 
Sally  Marty,  also  a  Montlcello  senior,  rated 
It  fourth,  after  crime.  Vietnam,  and  poverty 
Many  people  would  like  to  see  the  prob- 
lem controlled  at  the  local  level,  but  see  lit- 
tle hope  for  any  solution  that  does  not  In- 
volve state  or  federal  Intervention. 

"I  hate  to  see  the  trend  toward  federal 
control."  said  Samuel  Humbel.  a  Monroe 
paint  dealer.  "I'd  rather  see  the  state  Uke  .i 
crack  at  It  first." 

Art  Nelson,  a  Ft.  Atkinson  shoe  store  em- 
ploye, figures  It's  a  problem  that  can  be 
solved  only  by  hard  work  at  every  level— 
community,  sUte.  and  federal. 

Most  people  realize  that  It  wUl  cost  money 
to  control  pollution  and  say  they  are  wllUne 
to  pay  for  It.  '  b 

"I  ♦hlnk  people  are  wlUlng  to  spend  the 
money  to  solve  the  pollution  problem."  said 
Nordeen  Offerdahl.  a  Stoughton  furniture  de- 
partment manager  and  Third  Ward  alder- 
man. 

Howard  Ehle.  owner  of  an  Enco  station 
in  Edgertan.  said  he  doesn't  own  any  land 
on  Lake  Koshkonong.  but  would  be  wlUlng 
to  pay  a  small  Ux  Increase  to  see  It  and  other 
lake*  clean  up. 

"I'm  willing  to  spend  aU  the  money  we 
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{nust  to  stop  pollution."  said  Leland  Chit- 
wood  Gotham,  a  teacher  In  the  River  Val- 
ley School  system. 

Brandon  Rockwell,  rural  Ft.  Atkinson,  said, 
■  I'm  in  favor  of  spending  all  the  money  it 
takes,  but  we  should  get  everyone  to  help 
pay  and  get  everyone  to  stop  polluting." 

Others  have  their  own  Ideas  about  the 
causes  of  pollution.  According  to  a  Gotham 
woman  who  didn't  want  her  name  used, 
"Those  missiles  they  are  shooting  all  the 
time  are  polluting  the  air  and  It  filters  down 
and  pollutes  the  wat«r." 

Still  others  feel  that  the  authorities  are 
picking  on  cheesemakers  and  other  small 
polluters  and  are  afraid  to  tackle  large  In- 
dustries. 

Said  a  woman  bookkeeper  from  Prairie  du 
Sac:  "Small  communities  can't  handle  the 
problem  because  politics  plays  too  big  a 
part.  Politicians  are  afraid  to  step  on  toes, 
and  that's  what  It  takes  to  clean  things 
up." 

"The  size  of  the  Industry  should  have  no 
bearing  on  the  problem.  Nothing  should 
go  Into  public  waters,"  said  Curt  Mueller, 
operator  of  a  Prairie  du  Sac  chemical 
company. 

Ralph  Henderson,  a  Baraboo  restaurant 
operator,  said.  "We  hear  about  the  paper 
companies  polluting  the  rivers,  but  all  any- 
one does  Is  talk  about  It. 

'They  give  the  cheesemaker  who  Is  dump- 
ing a  little  whey  into  a  creek  Just  so  much 
time  to  stop,  but  the  big  outfits  Just  keep 
on  dumping." 

Irving  Quam.  a  Dane  County  supervisor, 
owns  a  Stoughton  electrical  store  and  a  ma- 
rina on  Lake  Kegonsa.  He  was  one  of  the 
leaders  In  a  successful  battle  to  get  Madison 
to  quit  flushing  Its  eewage  down  the  Yahara 
River  into  Lakes  Waubesa  and  Kegonsa. 

He  thinks  the  poUutlon  fight  is  extremely 
Important  and  sum*  It  up  this  way:  "We've 
got  to  save  our  natural  resources,  or  some 
kids  will  never  see  or  never  know  what  the 
outdoors  should  look  like." 


TREASURY'S  FAILURE  TO  ENFORCE 
COUNTERVAILING  DUTIES  LAW 
ENDANGERS  DAIRY  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
economic  health  and  well-being  of  our 
dairy  industry  are  being  threatened  by, 
first,  the  danger  of  excessive  imports 
from  overflowing  world  production 
plants:  and,  second,  failure  of  the  U.S. 
Treasury  to  enforce  protective  laws. 

Today,  world  milk  production  is  up,  re- 
sulting in  mounting  stockpiles  of  dairy 
p;  oducts.  Within  the  European  Economic 
Community,  for  example,  USDA  reports 
that  early  1969  stockpiles  totaled  more 
than  450  million  pounds  of  nonfat  dry 
milk  and  675  million  poimds  of  butter. 
And  EEC  countries  are  looking  hard  for 
a  market  for  these  surpluses. 

To  make  the  situation  especially  dan- 
serous  competitively,  EEC  countries 
heavily  subsidize  dairy  products  which 
are  exported — some  say  "dumped"  on 
the  world  market.  The  subsidies  reach  60 
cents  a  pound  for  butter;  9  cents  a  pound 
for  nonfat  dry  milk,  and  31  cents  a  pound 
for  Cheddar  cheese. 

Policy  wise,  I  fully  understand  the  need 
for.  and  support,  the  expansion  of  inter- 
national trade,  when  such  trade  is  mu- 
tually beneficial  to  participating  coun- 
tries, not  destructive,  and  conducted  on 
a  basis  of  fairness. 

The  Congress,  however,  has  established 
some  guidelines  for  such  trade  through  a 
law  for  Just  and  fair  protection  of  domes- 
tic industry. 


Section  1303  of  United  States  Code  19 
provides,  in  effect,  that  whenever  any 
country  subsidizes  a  product  imported 
into  this  country,  our  regular  import  duty 
should  be  increased  by  the  amoimt  of  the 
foreign  subsidy. 

Failure  of  the  Treasury  Department 
to  enforce  this  statute  in  relation  to  dairy 
products  increases  the  Incentive  for  for- 
eign nations  to  export  products  to  the 
United  States  within  the  quota  limita- 
tion established  under  section  22  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  It  also  in- 
creases the  incentive  for  foreign  export- 
ers to  develop  devious  and  ingenious 
ways  to  circumvent  import  quotas  by 
shipping  product  mixes  not  covered  by 
quota  limitations. 

The  Treasury's  failure  to  enforce  the 
law  results  in:  First,  jeopardizing  the 
domestic  dairy  industry  by  taking  away 
markets:  second,  increasing  the  cost  of 
our  price  support  program. 

I  strongly  urge  other  Senators  to  con- 
tact the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as 
I  have  done,  to  urge  enforcement  of  this 
law  to  protect  the  dairy  industry  of  this 
country. 


SAFETY  FACTORS  IN  THE  NATION'S 
COAL  MINES 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  strong 
charges  recently  were  leveled  against  d. 
proposed  bill  that  I  believe  will  greatly 
Increase  safety  factors  in  the  Nation's 
coal  mines.  I  believe  those  charges  were 
ill  founded  and  I  believe  further  that 
the  bill's  principal  sponsor,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  <Mr.  Randolph  »  un- 
questionably had  the  best  interests  of 
those  employed  in  coal  mines  foremost 
when  he  introduced  the  legislation.  I 
asked  experts  from  the  coal  industry  for 
background  information  with  reference 
to  the  charges.  This  information  serves 
to  bulwark  my  views.  I  am  informed,  for 
example,  that  one  specific  criticism  of 
the  proposed  bill.  S.  2118— dealing  w'th 
greater  illumination  of  the  working 
places  in  a  mine — was  far  off  base.  I  am 
informed  most  safety  experts  agree  that 
bringing  more  power  to  the  coal  face 
areas  for  the  purpose  of  pioviding 
greater  Illumination  would  present  a  sig- 
nificant safety  hazard.  Anyone  interested 
in  mine  safety  constantly  strives  to 
minimize  Uie  potential  sources  of  igni- 
tion at  the  coal  face  areas.  Introducing 
additional  power  sources  would  be  quite 
contrary  to  the  goals  we  are  seeking  to 
achieve.  Moreover,  the  blinding  effects 
on  an  individual  moving  from  a  highly 
lighted  area  into  darker  areas  has,  from 
the  experience  of  experts,  proved  to  be 
a  significant  safety  hazard.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  Is  but  one  specific  that  I  want 
to  cite  In  contending  that  S.  2118.  Sena- 
tor Randolph's  bill,  has  been  the  target 
of  much  imftdr  criticism. 


CAMPUS  UNREST 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  we  need 
only  to  look  to  our  newspapers  or  tele- 
vision sets  to  learn  that  student  unrest  Is 
considerably  more  thsm  a  springtime 
malady  today.  The  uprisings  and  unrest 
on  our  college  campuses  and  even  in  our 
high  schools  are  part  of  something  much 


more  complex.  I  have  said  that  a  lot  of 
what  Is  happening  is  a  manifestation  of  a 
worldwide  revolution.  Tens  of  thousands 
of  our  young  people  today  believe  that  a 
better  standard  of  living  is  not  enough 
of  itself. 

They  are  Interested  in  a  better  way  of 
life.  Toward  this  end,  I  believe  we  should 
listen  to  what  they  are  saying.  We  should 
also  bend  our  efforts  to  understanding 
the  reasons  why  student  imrest  is  so 
widespread. 

We  must  also  remember,  in  condoning 
and  upholding  the  rights  of  yoimg  peo- 
ple to  dissent,  that  there  is  a  tremendous 
difference  between  activism  and  vio- 
lence; between  dissent  and  anarchy.  We 
must  remember,  too,  that  there  Is  a  dif- 
ference between  the  exercise  of  author- 
ity and  the  exercise  of  raw  power. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Washington 
Post,  this  subject  was  treated  in  an  out- 
standing manner  by  Mr.  Robert  A.  Nis- 
bet,  a  professor  of  sociology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Riverside.  His  re- 
marks on  the  "why's"  of  student  unrest, 
and  the  exercise  of  power  contrasted 
with  authority,  were  excerpted  by  the 
Post  from  the  Montreal  Star  and  the 
magazine  Public  Interest.  I  believe  they 
will  be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues  and 
should  like  to  request  at  this  time  that 
Mr.  Nlsbet's  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

When  AtjTHORrry   Falters,  Raw  Power 

Moves  In 

(By  Robert  A.  Nlsbet) 

(Note. — Nlsbet  is  professor  of  sociology  at 
the  University  of  California.  Riverside.  His 
article  is  excerpted  from  the  Montreal  Star 
and  the  magazine  Public  Interest.) 

The  most  striking  fact  in  the  present  period 
of  revolutionary  change  Is  the  quickened 
erosion  of  the  traditional  institutional  au- 
thorities that  for  nearly  a  millennium  have 
been  Western  man's  principal  sources  of 
order  and  liberty.  I  am  referring  to  the  mani- 
fest decline  of  Influence  of  the  legal  system, 
the  church,  family,  local  community  and, 
most  recently  and  perhaps  most  ominously, 
of  school  and  the  university. 

There  are  some  who  see  In  the  accelerat- 
ing erosion  of  these  authorities  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  and  higher  freedom  of  the 
individual.  The  fetters  of  constraint,  It  Is 
said,  are  being  struck  off,  leaving  creative 
imagination  free  to  build  a  truly  legitimate 
society.  Par  greater,  however.  Is  the  number 
of  those  persons  who  see  In  this  erosion  the 
specters  of  social  anarchy  and  moral  chaos., 

I  would  be  happy  if  I  could  Join  either  bf 
these  groups  In  their  perceptions.  But  I  can- 
not. Nothing  In  history  suggests  to  me  the 
likelihood  of  either  creative  liberty  or  de- 
structive license  for  very  long  In  a  population 
witnessing  the  dissolution  of  the  social  and 
moral  authorities  It  has  been  accustomed  to. 

I  should  say.  rather,  that  what  Is  Inevi- 
table m  such  circumstances  Is  the  rise  of 
power;  power  that  invades  the  vacuxim  left 
by  receding  social  authority:  power  that 
tends  to  usurp  even  those  areas  of  tradi- 
tional authority  that  have  been  left  In- 
violate: power  that  becomes  indistinguish- 
able In  a  short  time  from  organized  violent 
forces,  whether  of  the  police,  the  military  or 
the  paramilitary. 

The  human  mind  csmnot  support  moral 
chaos  for  very  long.  As  more  and  more  of  the 
traditional  authorities  seem  to  come  crash- 
ing down,  or  to  be  sapped  and  subverted.  It 
begins  to  seek  the  security  of  organized  pow- 
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•r.  The  ordinary  dependesce  on  order  l>«coniM 
tranaformed  into  a  relentleaa  demand  for 
order.  And  It  U  power,  howerer  iigly  ita  oc- 
caalonal  manifeatatlona.  that  then  takM 
orer. 

To  aee  the  eruption  of  organised  power  as 
the  conaequence  of  a  dlmlnlahlng  dealre  for 
Uberty  la  eaay.  What  require*  more  knowl- 
edge or  wladom  Is  to  see  such  power  as  the 
oonaequence  or  lose  of  authority  In  a  social 
order.  Authority  and  power:  are  theee  not 
the  same,  or  but  varlatlona  of  the  same 
thing? 

They  are  not.  and  no  greater  mistake  could 
Be  made  than  to  suppoae  they  are  Through- 
out human  history,  when  the  tradlUonal 
authorities  have  been  In  dissolution,  or  have 
seemed  to  be.  it  is  power— m  the  sense  of 
oaked  coercion— that  has  sprung  up. 

A  TiasTTx  or  AtTTROBrms 
Authority,  uallke  power,  u  not  rooted  in 
force  alone,  whether  latent  or  actual.  It  ts 
built  Into  the  very  fabric  of  hxxman  aaso- 
cUUon.  Civil  society  U  a  tissue  of  authori- 
ties. Authority  has  no  reality  save  In  the 
aUeglancee  of  the  members  of  an  organlaa- 
tlon,  be  this  the  family,  a  poliUcal  assocU- 
tlon.  the  church  or  the  university. 

Authority,  function,  membership:  these 
«orm  A-seamless  web  In  traditional  society 
Tb»  authority  of  the  family  follows  from  Its 
uuUspensable  function.  So  does  that  of  the 
church,  the  guild,  the  local  community  and 
the  school.  When  the  function  has  become 
displaced  or  weakened,  when  allegiances 
have  been  transferred  to  other  entitles,  there 
can  be  no  other  consequence  but  a  decline 
of  authority. 

Culture,    too.    as   Matthew    Arnold    wrote 
memorably    a    century    ago,    is    Inseparable 
from  authority.   There   Is  the   authority  of 
learning  and  taste;  of  syntax  and  grammar 
In  language:  of  scholarship,  of  science  and 
of    the    arts.    In    traditional    culture,    there 
Is  an  authority  atUchlng  to  the  names  of 
Shakespeare.   Montaigne.   Newton   and   Pas- 
teur In  Just  as  sure  a  sense  of  the  word  as 
though  we  were  speaking  of  the  law.  There 
U  the  authority  of  logic,  reason  and  genius 
Above  all.  there  Is  the  residual  authority 
of  the  ewe  of  values  around  which  Western 
culture  has  been  formed.  This  core  of  val- 
ues—Justice, reason,  eqmty  liberty  charity- 
was  brough-  Into  being  through  the  union 
of    the    Greek   and   Judaic    traditions    2000 
years  ago.  Until  the  present  age.  It  has  man- 
aged  to  wlthsUnd  all  aasaulu   upon   It    In 
the  18th  and  19th  centuries,  conservatives. 
liberals  and   radicals,   however   passionately 
they  may  have  fought  each  other,  neverthe- 
lees  recognized  the  authority  of  such  values. 
The  most  dangerous  Intellectual  aspect  of 
the  contemporary  scene  Is  the  widespread  re- 
fusal of  thinking  men  to  distinguish  between 
authority  and   power.   They  see   the  one  as 
being  as  much  a  threat  to  liberty  as  the  other 
But  this  way  lies  madness— and  the  ultimate 
sovereignty  of  power. 

There  can  be  no  possible  freedom  In  so- 
ciety apart  from  authority.  'Men  are  quali- 
fied for  civil  liberty."  wrote  Burke,  "in  ex- 
act proportion  to  their  disposition  to  put 
moral  chains  upon  their  own  appeutes  " 
It  Is  out  of  this  disposition  toward  fruitful 
self-dlsclpUne  that  authority  emerges  and 
Its  legitimacy  is  recognized.  Abolish  the  dis- 
position and  you  equaUy  abolish  the  ca- 
pacity for  liberty. 

There  are  those,  chiefly  political  romantics 
and  sentimentalists,  who  think  these  "moral 
chains  •  are  a  part  of  mans  own  nature  and 
that  there  U  consequently  no  need  to  worry 
about  their  dissolution.  But  the  horrors  of 
our  centurv  should  have  Uught  us  the  pre- 

t'^ivTH  .°'  *^'  '"■'"•  *^«  romanucs 
think  to  He  In  man's  germ  plaam.  In  truth 
man  s  virtue  Is  Inseparable  from— la  as  pre.' 
carious  as— his  culture 
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THX  OANGSa  m  BoaxooM 
Boredom  Is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  ao- 
companlmente  of  the  loss  of  authority  In  a 
social   order.   Betwean   boredom   and   brute 


violence  there  la  aa  cIom  an  affinity  hlstorl- 
caUy  aa  there  la  between  boredom  and  In- 
»Wty.  boredom  and  cruelty,  boredom  and 
nihiiiam.  Yet  boredom  U  one  of  the  least 
understood,  least  appreciated  forces  in  hu- 
man history. 

Nothing  so  engenders  boredom  aa  the  sens* 

.^Kf^*^*'J"''*"°"'°*-  °'  8«^  accomp- 
JMhed.  of  affluence  possessed.  It  U  such  a 
boredom  that  goes  furthest.  I  think,  to  ex- 
plain the  peculiar  character  of  the  New  Left 
I  do  not  deny  that  youth  brings  Idealism 
In  some  degree  to  this  movement:  that  dis- 
enchantment with  the  more  corrupt  mani- 
festations of  middle-class  society  plays  Its 
part.  Youth  Is  beyond  question  IdeallsUc  But 
VIh  T,  P"^***  Bocittj.  youth  Is  also  bored. 
^»iif.lf  I'T  '^'^lo™  t»»at  so  much  of 
the  Intellectual  character  of  radical  poUtlcal 
action  today  Is  derived.  »~uMcai 

...^  '5°"'**  "*"■•  accurately  say  nonlnteUect- 
ual  character,  for  It  Is  the  consecration  of  the 
act.  the  cold  contempt  for  philosophy  and 
program  and  the  increasingly  ruthless  be- 
havior toward  even  the  most  Intellectual 
parts  Of  tradlUonal  culture  that  give  to  toe 
New  Left  lu  most  distinctive  character 

It  Is  boredom  born  of  natural  authority 
dUMW^ved.  of  too  long  exposure  to  the  ^id- 
boredom  inherited  from  parents  uneasy  ui 

J«n»rf"    ,      *""•  '""•«><:•  '»n<l  who  mlsUke 
,!i  .        oj^parenui    nerve    for    liberality   of 
rearing:    boredom   acquired   from   university 
teachers  grown  intellectually  Impotent  and 
contemptuous  of  calling  that  explains  the 
mindless,  purposeless  depredations  today  by 
the  young  on  that  moet  precious  and  distinc- 
tive of  Western  InstituUons:  the  university. 
«.,H     K^T.""  *°  ***'•  "rtously  the  university 
and  what  happens  to  Its  authority  in  our  cul- 
ture.  For  among  its  prime  functions  tradi- 
tionally has  been  that  of  serving  as  arbiter 
to  that  age  group  that  has.  at  least  tempo- 
rarily   outgrown   the   authorities  of  family 
church  and  neighborhood.  Potentially    this 
age  group   is  the  moet  revolutionary  of  all 
groups    in   society,    far   more    revolutionary 
than.  say.  the  workers,  the  unemployed   the 
Impoverished.  ' 

High  m  intelligence,  emotionally  buoyant 
at  full  physical  tide,  this  U  the  sge  group 
that  Is  channeled  by  the  university  into  the 
severa  areas  of  the  profeaslons,  that  provides 
the  intellectual  leaders  of  society.  In  the  uni- 
versity Is  acquired  lasting  motivations  toward 
learning,  toward  profession,  toward  high  cul- 
ture, toward  membership  in  the  social  order. 
But  by  the  same  token,  it  is  this  age  group 
in  the  university  that  haa  largely  furnished 
Uonarte's'  ''"'*  '**  ''*'^'  »up^/of  rev^^ 

n,Z^°,}'  *°  "^  *^"  ^'^  •«=*«*y  does  not  re- 
quire Its  occasional  infusion  of  revolution- 
aries? But  m  the  present  age.  the  revolu- 
tionaries have  turned  on  the  university  It- 
self, and  this  Is  not  only  destructive  but 
totally  celf-deatructlve. 

k-^'h"^"'*""^  ^  "*•  institution  that  Is. 
'^J^,^*"*^***  balance  of  function,  authority 
and  liberty  and  Its  normal  absence  of  power 
the  least  able  of  all  Institutions  to  withstand 
the  fury  of  revolutionary  violence.  Through 
"^^f.  '^  °'  perverted  historical  wisdom  the 
nlhlllam  of  the  New  Left  has  correcUy  un- 
derstood the  strategic  position  of  the  uni- 
versity in  modem  culture  and  also  lU  consti- 
tutional fragUlty.  «-^"»" 

Normally,  there  are  no  walls,  no  locked 
gatea  and  doors,  no  guards  to  repulse  attacks 
on  classroom,  offlce  and  academic  study  Who 
before  the  present  age.  would  have  thought  It 
necessary  to  protect  precious  manuscripts 
from  the  hands  of  revoltulonary  marauders' 

The  New  Left  Is  free  to  say  all  that  It 
Wishes,  but  It  has  nothing  to  say.  Its  pro- 
gram u  Uie  act  of  destruction:  its  philosophy 
is  the  obscene  word  or  gesture;  Its  objective 
the  academic  rubble. 
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^!.«^^i?**  **■  »°«*ortnB  in  natural  .u- 
thorl^  Ftear  of  the  void  Is  for  human  being, 
a  terrible  fear,  one  that  will  not  lon«  S 
cont*in«l.  And  in  Uila  state  of  mind  it 
U  only  power  that  can  seem  redemptive 
however  stained  with  blood  it  may  be 

The  entire  country  watched  last  summer'. 
confronUtion  between  New  Left  and  police 
in  Chicago,  It  was  violent,  ugly,  and  ^uw 
only  have  aroused  the  chill  of  fear  In  thoM 
whohad  Chanced  to  see  the  rise  of  Nazigm 
i^H^r^w"'''  "*•  burning  of  Uie  Relchat^ 
and  the  beginnings  of  a  police  system  thw 
was  m  time  to  enclothe  Oerman  society  iik. 
a  straltjacket.  ~»-«'i.y  uxe 

th-^l  ^  ^!?°*  °'  '**'  national  poll  or  study 
that  has  shown  other  than  approval  of  police 
act  ons  by  a  large  majority.  The  size  of  this 
majority  will  grow.  Human  beings.  I  repeat 
win  tolerate  almost  anything  but  the  threat- 
ened loss  of  authority  in  the  social  order- 
the  authority  of  law.  of  custom,  of  conl 
ventton.  The  void  does  not  have  to  be 
great,    or    seem,    for    the    fears    It    arouses 

l^d^n"^a\r^'"«^-  ""  "^'''  '°  '^»"'=« 
We  are  told  by  the  polls  that  a  large  num- 
ber  Of  people  watching  their  television  screens 
tiiat  night  In  Chicago  found  even  the 
beraerk  actions  of  police  and  pseudopolice 
gratifying,  reassuring,  healing  to  the  sense 
of  security.  Let  us  not  forget  that  there  is 
a  strong  upswell  of  boredom  In  affluent  mid- 
dle-class society,  too.  And  power,  as  history 
tellsus.  Is  as  often  the  antidote  to  boredom 
In  society  as  to  anxiety. 

We  need  as  Max  Lemer  recently  wrote  in 
a  thoughtful  column,  a  new  social  contract 
In  our  society,  one  that  will  do  for  our  vio- 
lence-torn social  order  what  the  doctrine 
of  the  social  contract  In  the  I7th  century 
sought  to  do  in  that  age.  fresh  as  It  was  from 
the  horrors  of  the  religious  wars.  But  the 
task  will  be  far  more  difficult. 

The  Institutions  of  Western  society  are 
less  soUd  and  encompassing  than  they  were 
then.  Two  centuries  of  convulsive  social 
change  and  of  remorseless  Increase  In  cen- 
tralized political  and  economic  power  have 
seen  to  that.  We  are  plagued  even  by  our 
achievements,  for  material  progress  has  Inev. 
lUbly  taken  toll  of  traditional  culture 

Above  all.  at  this  moment,  we  need  a 
liberalism  that  Is  able  to  dUtingulsh  between 
legitimate  authority— the  authority  resident 
n  university,  church,  local  community,  fam- 
ily, language  and  culture— and  mere  power 

r»il!!f',»*°  "^J*""  ^^^  distinction  between 
authority  and  power  can  only  result  In  the 
ever-wider  replacement  of  the  former  by  the 

If  our  liberalism  can  see  no  profound  dif- 
ference between  the  authority  of  an  aca- 
demic dean,  however  fallible  thU  may  some- 
times  be,  and  the  power  of  the  police  riot 
squad,  we  shall  find  ourselves  getting  ever 
greater  dosages  of  the  latter.  The  Impulse 
to  liberty  can  survive  everything  but  the  de- 
struction of  its  contexts:  and  these  are  con- 
S..°i  »"'^*»or!ty-a  legitimate  autiiorlty 
that  U  inseparable  from  institutions. 


ADJUSTABLE  JUS-nPICATTON  PK)R 
THE  ABM 


»»«  or  THs  VOID 
It  would  aU  be  a  transitory  charade,  a  tale 
tow  by  an  Idiot,  were  it  not  for  one  thlnjr 
the  fears  aroused  m  a  middle-class  society 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  among 
the  many  troubling  aspects  of  trying  to 
bring  reason  and  enlightenment  to  bear 
on  decisions  involving  major  weapons 
systems  is  the  fluid  nature  of  the  ration- 
ale for  the  systems.  This  has  been  called 
the  adjustable  justlflcation."  by  one 
commentator,  the  "problem  of  momen- 
tum" by  another. 

The  thinking  behind  these  phrases  ac- 
curately reflects  the  problem.  When  a 
system  is  begun,  on  whatever  Justlflca- 
tion. it  acquires  a  momentum  of  vested 
'""^crests.  The  contractor  wants  to  keep 
building;  the  researcher  wants  to  keep 


researching;  and  the  manager  wants  to 
keep  managing.  And  those  who  made  the 
jusUflcatlon  in  the  first  place  do  not  wish 
to  admit  their  mlsjudgiinent. 

Consequently,  the  justification  adjusts. 
In  the  case  of  the  ABM,  a  China  defense 
became  a  deterrent  defense;  In  the  case 
of  the  Poseidon  missile,  a  defense  pene- 
trator  became  an  offense  destroyer.  On 
this  latter  instance  of  the  Poseidon  mis- 
sile, there  has  recently  come  to  my  at- 
tention a  short  paper  analyzing  the  shift- 
ing nature  of  the  discussions  of  Poseidon. 
Because  of  its  relevance,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  be  no  objection,  the  paper  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
SoMK  Facts  About  th«  POSEIDON  Mibsiue 

An  examination  of  recent  testimony  con- 
cerning the  POSEIDON  missile  points  up  a 
number  of  Interesting  aspects  of  the  adjust- 
able basis  for  deploying  varlotu  major  weap- 
ons systems. 

In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee.  Dr.  John  S.  Poster.  Jr., 
Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engineer- 
ing. Department  of  Defense,  made  the  follow- 
ing statement: 

•The  POSEIDON  program  was  started 
mainly  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  the 
TALLINN  threat.  But  the  program  Is  being 
continued  at  a  rapid  pace  to  provide  safety 
m  hedging  against  the  folloyirlng  possible 
threats: 

"1.  TALLINN  might  be  converted  quickly 
Into  a  limited  missile  defense  system. 

"2.  The  Moscow  defense  system  might  b« 
expanded  fairly  rapidly  to  other  cities. 

'3.  A  new  terminal  defense  system  could  be 
deployed  within  (deleted)  years  after  we  first 
know  of  It. 

"4.  The  MINTJTEMAN  force  could  be 
threatened  by  either  rapid  deployment  of  the 
rurrent  Soviet  SS-9,  or  the  MIRVlng  their 
existing  missiles  and  improving  accuracy."  > 

On  March  19.  1969,  in  the  same  testimony 
m  which  he  cited  the  dangers  to  the  safety 
of  the  United  States  from  the  Soviet  SS-es, 
Defense  Secretary  Melvin  R.  Laird  made  the 
following  statement: 

'The  Increase  of  $12.4  million  for  the  devel- 
opment of  an  Improved  guidance  system  for 
the  POSEIDON  mlssUe  will  advance  the  IOC 
of  that  system  by  about  six  months.  .  .  . 
This  Is  an  Important  program  since  It  prom- 
ises to  Improve  significantly  the  accuracy 
of  the  POSEIDON  missile,  thus,  enhancing  Its 
effectiveness  against  hard  targets." ' 

When  these  two  pieces  of  testimony  are 
taken  together,  and  compared,  they  suggest 
a  number  of  implications: 

First.  The  POSEIDON  system  was  begun  In 
response  to  a  threat  which  never  material- 
ized— the  TALLINN.  The  Intelligence  com- 
munity now  agrees  that  TALLINN  Is  an 
anti-aircraft  defense,  with  no  capability 
against  missiles,  whether  POSEIDON,  PO- 
LARIS or  any  other. 

Second.  Although  the  threat — TALLINN — 
against  which  POSEIDON  was  continued.  It 
was  continued,  presumably,  as  a  hedge 
against  other  threats.  Including  an  expan- 
sion of  the  Moscow  ABM  (GALOSH),  a  po- 
tential Soviet  terminal  defense  system  (sim- 
ilar to  SPRINT) .  and  an  accelerated  deploy- 
ment of  the  SS-9. 


•  Dr.  John  S.  Poster.  Jr..  "SUtus  of  U.S. 
Strategic  Power."  Hearings  Before  the  Pre- 
paredness Investigating  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  U.S.  Senate, 
90th  Congress.  Second  Session,  page  62. 

'  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  R.  Laird.  "De- 
fense Report,"  Statement  before  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  March  19,  1969, 
DOD  mimeograph,  page  32. 


Third.  The  Safeguard  ABM  system  Is  justi- 
fied by  Administration  spokesmen  as  a  hedge 
against  the  SS-9.  but  we  now  also  have 
another  hedge — a  "hard-target"  ABM. 

Fourth.  More  ominously,  we  are  designing 
a  "hard-target"  capability  into  POSEIDON. 
In  Soviet  eyes,  therefore,  POSEIDON  may  no 
longer  be  a  missile  designed  to  overcome  a 
Soviet  defense  (TALLINN  or  GALOSH),  but 
Instead  may  be  a  counter-force  of  flrst- 
strlke  weapon,  similar  to  the  Pentagon's 
current  view  of  the  SS-9.  Current  plans  call 
for  31  POSEIDON  submarines,  each  with  16 
missiles,  and  each,  in  turn,  carrying  10  war- 
heads, for  a  total  of  some  6.000  plus  "bard- 
target"  warheads. 

The  question  might  be  raised  as  to  whether 
or  not  we  can  actually  get  bard-target  capa- 
bility from  the  small  warheads  which  the 
POSEIDON  will  carry.  Prom  the  point  of 
view  of  how  the  Soviets  will  be  forced  to 
react.  It  does  not  matter  whether  we  actu- 
ally get  this  kiBtK^  capability — for  con- 
servative plannmg  purposes,  they  will  have 
to  assume  that  weewrget  It  and  build  their 
forces  accordingly.  Thik  kind  of  conservative 
planning  Is  what  ws^ave  been  doing  for 
many  years.  The  Defense  Department  haa 
already  testified  publicly  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  small  warheads  are  more  effective 
than  a  small  number  of  large  warheads 
against  military  targets.  For  example: 

"Small  warheads  are  even  more  effective 
against  military  targets.  Compared  to  a  mis- 
sile armed  with  a  single  10-megaton  warhead, 
a  missile  with  10  50-klloton  warheads  would, 
on  the  average: 

"(1)  Destroy  (deleted)  times  as  many  (de- 
leted) missile  slloe,  If  each  missile  were  tar- 
geted against  a  single  silo; 

"(2)  Destroy  (deleted)  times  as  nmny  (de- 
leted) missile  silos.  If  each  missile  was  tar- 
geted against  10  silos;  and 

"(3)  Destroy  (deleted)  times  as  many 
bomber  bases. 

"If  the  military  targets  were  defended  with 
ABM's,  the  relative  effectiveness  of  the  small 
warheads  would  be  even  greater."'  (even 
though  the  numbers  are  deleted  for  secvirlty 
purposes,  the  sense  of  the  message  comes 
throtigh). 

Another  similar  statement: 

"Recently  however  as  you  also  know  we 
found  ways  of  Improving  the  accuracy  of  the 
MINUTEMAN  and  POSEIDON  so  aa  to  be 
able  to  get  much  greater  kill  capabilities  even 
though  the  warhead  yields  were  reduced  and 
so  In  fact  we  are  beginning  to  get  a  rather 
effective  damage  limiting  capability."  < 
(Damage  limiting  capability  means  the  ca- 
pacity to  hit  enemy  missiles  with  your 
own — I.e.,  hard- target  capability.) 

This  short  analysis  Is  a  clear  example  of 
the  Internal  momentum  a  particular  weapons 
system  develops  once  It  gets  underway. 
POSEIDON  was  developed  In  response  to 
TALLINN.  Once  TALLINN  was  discounted,  a 
number  of  other  threats  emerged  to  Justify 
Its  continuation.  In  its  present  Ufa,  POSEI- 
DON Is  a  weapons  system  of  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent nature  than  in  Its  previous  Incarna- 
tions. When  begun,  POSEIDON  was  to  over- 
come a  missile  defense  system;  now,  it  pos- 
sesses first-strike  capabilities. 

This  Is  a  graphic  illustration  of  the  ac- 
tion-reaction cycle  at  work. 


ADDRESS  BY  REPRESENTATIVE 
BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  just 
before  departing  for  Arizona  for  my  an- 
nual series  of  graduation  addresses  with 


•Dr.  Alain  C.  Enthoven.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Systems  Analysis,  "Status 
of  U.S.  Strategic  Power,"  Hearings,  etc..  page 
122-123. 

♦Dr.  John  S.  Foster,  Jr.,  "Stattis  of  U.S. 
Strategic  Power,"  Hearings,  etc.,  page  60-61. 


high  schools  and  grammar  schools 
around  the  State,  which  this  year  was 
topped  off  by  an  appearance  before  the 
Air  Force  Academy  cadets  of  the  class  of 
1970,  my  older  son,  the  Representative 
from  the  27th  Congressional  District  of 
California,  gave  me  a  speech  which  he 
proposed  to  use  at  Oakwood  Memorial 
Park  in  Chatsworth.  Calif.  After  reading 
the  speech  several  times  I  became  con- 
vinced that  its  message  was  a  real  one, 
well  thought  out  and  well  presented,  so 
I  presented  it  myself  before  the  cadets 
at  the  Air  Force  Academy  and  ended  by 
telling  them  that  the  speech  was  written 
by  a  young  man  who,  like  themselves, 
was  going  to  do  something  in  the  way  of 
service  to  his  country. 

I  imagine  that  there  have  been  times 
before  when  a  father  has  asked  that  a 
speech  of  his  son  be  placed  in  the  Record, 
but  I  would  like  it  to  be  my  honor  to 
insert  in  the  Record  my  son's  first  speech 
since  becoming  a  Representative.  There- 
fore, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
remarks  prepared  by  Representative 
Barry  Goldwater,  Jr.,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

America's  Silent  Majority 
(By  Congressman  Barrt  M.  Goujwater,  Jh.) 

Criticism,  said  Johnson,  is  a  study  by  which 
some  men  grow  lmp>ortant  and  formidable  at 
very  small  expense. 

I  mean  Samuel  Johnson  the  English  au- 
thor, of  course,  not  Lyndon  Johnson  the 
Texas  rancher.  Although  I'm  sure  the  latter 
would  agree  with  what  his  18th  century 
English  namesake  had  to  say  on  the  subject 
of  critics. 

Today,  criticism  of  America  Is  a  favorite 
sport  for  political  spokesmen  looking  for  ways 
to  grow  Important  and  formidable  at  small 
expense. 

This  is  true  not  only  overseas,  but  here  at 
home.  In  fact,  you  can  measure  the  progress 
of  recent  years  by  this  standard: 

In  1958,  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  was  harassed  in  Caracas,  Venezuela. 
But  by  1968,  thanks  to  nearly  a  decade  of 
liberal  leadership,  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  didn't  have  to  travel  overseas 
to  be  harassed.  He  could  do  It  just  trying 
to  speak  to  a  university  audience  here  at 
homel 

The  decade  of  the  sixties  have  been  active 
years  for  our  country's  critics,  both  foreign 
and  domestic. 

Ten  years  ago,  ambitious  foreign  leaders 
thought  they  could  grow  "important  and 
formidable"  simply  by  attacking  America. 

Today,  there  are  those  het-e  at  home  who 
leave  no  stone  unturned — or  unthrown,  In 
mtmy  cases — crltlzlng  American  foreign 
policy.  American  Institutions  and  the  Amer- 
ican economic  system. 

What  do  these  critics  say? 

They  tell  us.  and  the  world,  that  Amer- 
ica's foreign  policy  is  aggressive,  imperlalls- 
tic  and  even  immoral. 

They  tell  us.  and  the  world,  that  Amer- 
ica's political  and  social  Institutions  are 
outmoded,  unresponsive  and  even  irrelevant. 

They  tell  us.  and  the  world,  that  the 
American  economic  system  is  Inequitable, 
inefficient  and  even  inhuman. 

And  finally,  after  repeating  these  charges 
for  the  evening  television  news  camerM  five 
times  a  week,  they  tell  us,  and  the  world, 
that  America  is  a  repressive  society  that 
wont  tolerate  dissent  and  that  silences 
criticism. 

Yet,  the  exact  reverse  seems  to  be  true 
nowadays:  In  far  too  many  cases  the  major- 
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Uy   will    la   being   silenced   by   the   raucotu 
voice  of  a  dlwldent  few. 

Today,  a  Silent  Majority  exlsU  In  our  com- 
munities and  on  our  campuses : 

A  Silent  Majority  of  Americans  who  are 
far  from  satisfied  with  the  continuing  bur- 
den of  war  and  International  crisis — but 
who  know  that  the  real  enemy  of  peace  and 
freedom  Is  an  aggressive.  Imperialistic  and 
Immoral  Communism. 

A  SUent  Majority  of  Americans  who  be- 
lieve their  country's  political  and  social  In- 
stitutions are  the  finest  Instruments  yet  de- 
vised to  achieve  Individual  liberty,  orderly 
change  and  equal  Justice  for  all  men. 

A  Silent  Majority  of  Americana  who 
cherish  the  freedom  that  former  generations 
of  their  countrymen  earned  by  blood,  sweat 
and  sacrifice. 

A  Silent  Majority  of  Americans  who  have 
the  will  and   the  courage  to  pay  whatever 
price  U  needed  to  pass  this  heriuge  on  to 
their  children  and  their  children's  children 
A  Silent  Majority  of  Americans  who  are 
proud  that  our  country's  economic  system  Is 
doing  more  to  raise  the  living  sUndard  of 
more  human  beings  than  any  economic  sys- 
tem since  the  beginning  of  recorded  history. 
A  Silent  Majority  of  Americans  who  know 
-  our  Mratem  Isn't  perfect— but  who  agree  with 
^Chuf chill  that  If  the  Inherent  vice  of  caplUl- 
Ism  is  the  unequal  sharing  of  blessings,  the 
inherent   virtue   of   socialism    Is   the   equal 
sharing  of  miseries 

This  SUent  Majority  Is  compoeed  of  no 
single  race,  class  or  creed,  but  Includes  Amer- 
icana of  all  races,  classes,  religions  and  ori- 
gins: white,  black  and  yellow  Americans- 
Catholics.  Protestants.  Jews;  Northerners. 
Southerners.  Easterners.  Westerners:  the 
young,  the  middle-aged,  our  senior  citizens- 
businessmen,  working  men— and  yes.  uni- 
versity admlnutrators.  faculty  and  students: 
Republicans.  Democrats  and  Independenta. 
These  are  the  Americans  who  have  faith  in 
our  country  and  its  Institutions  These  are 
the  Americans  who  continue  to  believe  In 
the  Ideal  of  their  nation  as  "God's  crucible, 
the  great  Melting  Pot"  for  the  races  of  all 
mankind. 

For  whatever  the  vocal  few  may  claim, 
the  SUent  and  overwhelming  Majority  of 
Americans  stUl  looks  to  a  leadership  which 
seeks  not  to  divide,  but  to  bring  us  together. 
Now.  I  know  that  the  critics  would  argue 
that  all  of  this  la  mere  flag-waving.  And  flag- 
waving  Is  an  unforgivable  sin  for  speakers 
nowadays. 

Of  course,  flag-burning  Is  defended  by 
the  vocal  few  in  the  name  of  freedom  of  dis- 
sent. But  they  are  far  less  generous  regarding 
the  SUent  Majority's  freedom  to  assent  to 
the  laws  of  the  nation  and  the  rules  of  the 
society. 

Their  word  for  this.  In  case  you  haven't 
beard.  U  "hypocrisy." 

American  society,  they  claim.  Is  a  hypo- 
critical system  based  on  double  standards  of 
justice  and  morality. 

But.  ask  yourself— and  ask  them.  If  you 
can  get  a  word  in  edgewise: 

Who  are  the  real  hypocrites  if  not  the  vocal 
few  who  shout  about  a  democratic  society 
and  a  peaceful  world— yet  worship  at  the 
shrine  of  Mao  Tke-tung  and  Pldel  Castro? 

Who  are  the  real  hypocrites  If  not  the  vocal 
few  who  shout  about  academic  freedom  and 
a  "relevant"  education— but  seek  to  Intimi- 
date university  administrators,  faculty  mem- 
bers and  students  who  stlU  consider  the 
campus  a  place  to  learn,  not  to  burn? 

Who  are  the  roal  hypocrites  If  not  the  self- 
indulgent  few  who  Ulk  about  social  com- 
mitment and  himian  dignity— but  who  trans- 
late these  terma  into  the  right  to  smoke  pot 
and  scribble  obscenities  on  public  buildings? 
Who  are  the  real  hypocrites  If  not  the  vlo- 
lent  few  who.  like  the  Nazis  In  Germany  four 
decades  ago.  seek  to  use  rlghu  themselves  in 
order  to  deny  rights  to  others? 
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And  they  talk  about  double  standards  and 
hypocrisy!  Just  recently  a  speaker  told  a  West 
Coast  chapter  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  that  he  disagreed  with  that  organiza- 
tion's position  on  free  speech  because  he 
f.=»vored  ■censorship"  of  views  dangerous  to 
society. 

Who  was  that  speaker?  None  other  than  Dr 
Herbert  M.ircuse.  the  Ideological  father  and 
folk  hero  of  the  New  Left  builders  of  a 
"democratic  society." 

So  much.  then,  for  double  sUndards  and 
hypocrisy  as  deflned  and  Interpreted  by 
America's  crlOcs  of  the  New  Left. 

Yet.  If  the  radical  few  among  the  na- 
Uon's  young  people  are  dUruptlve,  they  are 
by  no  means  the  most  Influential  of  Amer- 
ica's home  front  critics,  that  distinction 
stUl  rests  with  the  spokesmen  of  the  Old 
Left— those  leaders  whose  policies  led  to  our 
current  problems  overseas  and  here  at  home 

During  the  ThlrUes.  Forties  and  FlfUes. 
these  Liberal  spokesmen  chipped  away  at 
the-structure  of  America's  Institutions  They 
claimed  then  that  they  alone  held  the 
answers  to  the  problems  of  the  30th  century 

The  American  system,  the  Old  Left  said  in 
those  days,  was  falling.  The  old  order,  thev 
argued  was  in  crisis.  Only  Liberal  policies 
Liberal  programs.  Liberal  panaceas  could 
assure  prosperity  at  home  and  world  peace 

Finally,  in  the  decade  of  the  Sixties,  the 
Uberals  were  given  the  opportunity  to  put 
their  theories  to  the  test— to  lead  America 
as  they  phrased  it.  to  a  Great  Society 

The  failure  of  these  programs  is  now 
nistory. 

Liberal  foreign  policy-makers  succeeded 
only  in  weakening  the  hand  of  America  and 

^^t,  )^°"**  *"  '*"•  K"*"*'  struggle  against 

Communism.  oo     -o 

Permissive  Uberalism  succeeded  onlv  in 
producing  civil  disorder  and  disrespect  for 
law  in  American  communities  and  on 
campuses. 

».^'!?*f?'  ''""auc'-ats  squandered  billions  of 
tax  dollars  in  domesUc  programs  that  failed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  our  people 

faUurei''r/h^"'.'f"'"H'"*  anything  from  their 
failures.  Uberal  leaders  today  are  more  vocal 

I  .?  '?f,.'"  prescribing  remedies  for  the 
national  ills  their  own  policies  produced 

Despite  the  latest  repression  of  freedom  In 
Czechoslovakia.  Uberal  spokesmen  Insist  that 
Soviet  leaders  have  mellowed 

Despite  all  evidence  of  an  Increased  Soviet 
missile  buildup,  they  continue  to  back  pol- 

carab^me's.*"'"'  ""'•*"  ^*'*'=-"''  '*'^«"" 

Here  at  home,  despite  all  evidence  that  the 

road  to  chaos  Is  paved  with  permisslvlness. 

/^S^^.k""""^  '°  "'«•  P""'^'"  which 
Handcuff  those  charged  with  en/ordng  the 
law  and  appease  those  Intent  on  breaking  it 
And  despite  all  evidence  that  centralized 
Oovernment  programs  aggravate  domestic 
problems  Instead  of  solving  them,  they  call 
for  even  greater  centralization  and  more 
spending. 

The  Bourbon  family  that  once  ruled  Prance 

*^*-*'',!k'",'"°  "0'»»»n8  and  forget  nothing. 

ine  Llberai  leaders  who  governed  the 
united  SUtee  during  the  sixties  differ  only  in 
one  respect:  They  learned  notHing—bm 
would  just  as  soon  the  American  people  for. 
got  everything  about  the  experience 

But   will   the   American   people vou    the 

SUent  Majority— forget?        »^P"^y°"'    »»« 

Having  only  recently  arrived  on  the  Wash- 
ington  scene.  I  make  no  pretence  at  being  a 
political  expert.  And  my  jurisdiction  as  a 
spokesman  extend*  only  to  the  people  of  the 
Congressional  District  I  represent.  Yet  there 
are  things  I— and  you.  the  members  of  this 
audience— might  hope  for  in  the  days  ahead  ■ 

We  can  hope  that  members  of  the  SUent 
Majority  begin  to  make  their  voices  heard 
by  those  political  opportunists  who  seek  to 
exploit,  not  remedy.  America's  problems. 

We  can  hope  that  members  of  the  SUent 
Majority  begin  to  assert  their  rights  to  free 


speech  and  assembly  under  the  First  Amend, 
ment  through  constructive  activities  like 
the  recent  Rallies  for  Decency  held  by  young 
Americans  throughout  the  country.         ^^ 

We  can  hope  that  members  of  the  Silent 
Majority— through  channels  provided  by  our 
free  liutltutlons— Insist  that  those  who  re- 
port the  news  give  better  balance  to  the 
affirmative  side  of  what's  going  on  in  our 
country  today: 

This  doesn't  mean  a  Polyanna's  view  of 
dally  events.  But  it  is  naive  and  unreaiutlc 
for  the  national  media  not  to  recognize  that 
in  many  cases  their  facilities  exaggerate  tiie 
importance  of  the  vocal  few  radicals  in  our 
communities  and  on  our  campuses  at  the 
expense  of  national  and  community  Interest 

We  can  hope.  too.  that  the  Silent  Malor- 
ity  win  continue  to  make  Its  voice  heard  at 
the  polls  to  strengthen  the  mandate  for  or- 
derly change  and  progress. 

Finally,  we  can  hope  that  the  SUent  Ma- 
jority will  remember  that  all  that  Is  needed 
to  guarantee  the  ultimate  triumph  of  tjT- 
anny  Is  for  free  men  to  do  nothing. 

The  time  has  come — it  is  long  overdue— 
for  the  SUent  Majority  to  speak— to  speak 
up.  and  make  their  voices  heard  for  America 
and  for  the  cause  of  freedom ! 


I 
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UNFORTUNATE  IMPLICATIONS  OP 
PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  AIR  FORCE 
SPEECH 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if  one 
reads  carefully  the  speech  delivered  yes- 
terday by  President  Nixon  at  the  Air 
Force  Academy,  the  President,  in  my 
Judgment,  gave  explicit  recognition  to 
the  value  of  the  work  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Economy  in  Government  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  and  others  in 
Congress  who  in  the  President's  words 
"reveal  waste  and  inefficiency  in  our  de- 
fense establishment,  who  demand  clear 
answers  on  procurement  policies"  and 
to  those  "with  sharp  eyes  and  sharp  pen- 
cils who  are  examining  our  post-Viet- 
nam planning  with  other  pressing  na- 
tional priorities  in  mind." 

The  President's  speech,  however,  has 
ra'sed  some  serious  questions  about  the 
present  inquiry  of  the  subcommittee  into 
the  militarj'  budget  and  national  prior- 
ities. 

Because  of  the  unfortunately  strong 
language  in  the  beginning  of  the  Presi- 
dent's speech,  it  has  been  Interpreted  as 
an  attack  on  the  patriotism  of  those  who 
are  questioning  the  basic  need  of  this 
Nation  for  a  military  force  as  large  and 
as  burdensome  as  we  now  have.  This  lan- 
guage in  the  speech  seems  designed  to 
intimidate  those  who  question  whether 
America's  role  in  the  world  can  be  best 
served  by  a  large  and  expanding  military 
force  instead  of  a  more  vigorous  dedi- 
cation of  oiu-  resources  to  our  domestic 
programs. 

This  subcommittee.  Democratic  and 
Republican  members  alike,  in  its  unani- 
mous report  last  month  entitled  "The 
Economics  of  Military  Procurement" 
found  that — 

There  is  a  pressing  need  to  re-examine  our 
national  priorities  by  taking  a  hard  look  at 
the  allocation  of  federal  revenues  between 
the  military  and  civilian  budgets.  Indeed,  the 
Inefficiencies  described  In  this  report.  In  addi- 
tion to  being  difficult  to  contend  with,  raise 
questions  about  the  very  nature  and  size  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  Is  place  within 
the  framework  of  the  Executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  and  ite  relationship  and  re- 
sponsiveness to  Congress.  The  real  needs  of 


the  nation.  mUltary  and  civilian,  are  too 
important  to  endanger  through  bureaucratic 
arrangements  In  an  agency  which  In  too 
many  Instances  has  been  unable  to  control 
costs  or  program  results. 

The  committee  is  trying  to  ask  the 
right  questions.  Do  we  really  need  a  new 
nuclear  carrier  task  force  at  a  cost  of 
$1.8  billion  when  carriers  are  sitting 
ducks  for  missiles  or  modem  submarines, 
merely  because  the  Navy  has  always  had 
15  capital  ships? 

In  an  age  of  sophisticated  missiles,  do 
we  need  a  new  manned  bomber  to  be 
delivered  a  decade  from  now  at  a  cost 
of  $12  billion  or  more? 

Are  we  really  strengthened  when  there 
are  10  supply  troops  for  every  man  in 
a  combat  unit? 

Do  we  really  need  more  than  400  ma- 
jor oversea  bases,  many  of  which  are 
kept  open  because  of  inertia  or  by  his- 
torical accident? 

Is  this  country  strengthened  when  our 
military  aid  props  up  potentates  or  dic- 
tators? 

And  what  about  the  priorities  for 
houses,  schools  and  jobs?  For  the  extra 
$2  billion  which  will  be  paid  for  one 
cargo  plane,  this  country  could  house  3.3 
million  poor  families  or  12  million  peo- 
ple for  1  entire  year.  Which  has  the 
higher  priority? 

We  must  keep  the  country  free  by  In- 
vesting in  people — in  homes,  in  Jobs,  in 
schools. 

Luxury  military  budgets  weaken  this 
country.  Freedom  is  stifled  when  we  ig- 
nore human  needs.  Let  us  get  our  pri- 
orities straight. 

One  final  word.  The  current  national 
debate  on  the  size  of  the  military  budget, 
on  the  justification  of  a  number  of  ex- 
pensive weapons  systems  and  force 
levels,  and  on  the  relative  merits  of 
other  nonmilitary  programs,  must  not 
be  stifled  by  anyone  even  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  The  false, 
sacred  mantle  has  been  lifted  from  this 
subject.  The  free  and  open  debate  oc- 
curring now  over  military  needs  is 
healthy — hecdthy  for  the  military  as  well 
as  for  the  taxpayer,  healthy  for  national 
security  needs  as  well  as  domestic  needs. 

The  lid  is  off.  It  will  not  easily  be  re- 
placed. And  it  should  not  be. 


THE  PESTICIDE  PERIL — Xm 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  legisla- 
tion to  ban  the  use  of  DDT  is  currently 
pending  before  Congress  and  several 
State  legislatures.  Both  Arizona  and 
Michigan  have  already  banned  the  use 
of  this  persistent  pesticide. 

Now  60  west  coast  marine  scientists 
have  appealed  to  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  to 
ban  the  use  of  DDT  in  California. 

According  to  this  morning's  New  York 
Times,  the  60  scientists,  from  16  imi- 
versities  tind  marine  research  labora- 
tories in  California  and  Hawaii,  ex- 
pressed their  concern  at  "the  prospect  of 
wholesEde  damage  to  important  world 
fisheries,  and  by  the  possible  loss  of  whole 
categories  of  animals  which  play  im- 
portant roles  in  preserving  an  environ- 
ment suitable  to  man." 

Included  in  the  letter  to  the  Governor 
were  copies  of  eight  recent  scientific  pa- 
pers on  the  effects  of  DDT  and  copies  of 


15  recent  newspaper  and  magazine  arti- 
cles. The  letter  stated : 

DDT  Is  no  longer  an  essential  weapon  In 
the  battle  for  human  health  and  food.  It  Is 
less  effective  than  it  once  was.  for  nearly  160 
species  of  Insect  pests  have  developed  resist- 
ance to  It.  and  many  other  pesticides  are  less 
destructive  to  man's  envlromnent  and  food 
supply  are  now  available  to  take  its  place. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  New 
York  Times  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SIXTY  West  Coast  Scientists  Urge  Reagan  To 
Seek  a  Ban  on  DDT 

(By  Gladwin  HUl) 

Los  Angeles,  June  4. — Nationwide  moves 
against  the  pesticide  DDT  gained  Impetus 
today  as  60  West  Coast  marine  scientists  ap- 
pealed to  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  to  ban  the 
use  of  the  compound  In  California. 

In  an  open  letter,  the  scientists  said:  "We 
are  seriously  concerned  by  the  prospect  of 
wholesale  damage  to  Important  world  fish- 
eries, and  by  the  possible  loss  of  whole  cate- 
gories of  animals  which  play  Important  roles 
In  preserving  an  environment  suitable  to 
man." 

California,  a  leading  agricultural  state, 
uses  more  DDT  than  any  other  state.  The 
principal  manufacturer  of  it  Is  the  Montrose 
Chemical  Corporation  here,  a  subsidiary  of 
the  Stauffer  Chemical  Company. 

Legislation  to  ban  DDT  is  before  Congress 
and  several  state  legislatures,  including  Cali- 
fornia's. Michigan  and  Arizona  have  banned 
It,  and  Wisconsin  is  considering  a  ban  after 
several  months  of  hearings  that  ended  two 
weeks  ago.  The  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  In  April  apptolnted  a  spe- 
cial commission  to  make  a  six-month  inves- 
tigation of  DDT  and  other  pesticides. 

CAUrORNIA   BILL    BACKXD 

The  60  scientists,  from  16  universities  and 
marine  research  laboratories  In  California 
and  Hawaii,  urged  In  their  "c^ien  letter  to 
Governor  Reagan  and  the  people  of  Califor- 
nia" support  of  the  pending  California  legis- 
lation. 

The  group  Is  headed  by  Dr.  John  H.  Phil- 
lips, director  of  Stanford  University's  Hop- 
kins Marine  Station  at  Pacific  Grove,  Calif. 
Other  institutions  represented  In  the  group 
include  the  University  of  CaUfornla,  the  Cali- 
fornia Institute  of  Technology  and  the 
Scripps  Institution  of  Oceanography. 

The  Bclentistfi  sent  Governor  Reagan  copies 
of  eight  recent  scientific  papers  on  the  ef- 
fects of  DDT  and  copies  of  15  recent  news- 
paper and  magazine  articles. 

"The  sclentiflc  evidence  now  available 
shows  beyond  question  that  DDT  and  its 
residues  have  caused  serious  and  Irreparable 
damage  to  populations  of  beneficial  birds  and 
fishes,"  the  letter  said. 

DDT    saved    MnXIONS 

"It  la  true  that  since  World  War  n,  DDT 
has  saved  millions  from  death  and  malaria, 
typhus  and  other  Insect-borne  diseases,  and 
saved  bilUons  of  dollars  In  food  crope  from 
insect  p>ests.  However.  DDT  is  no  longer  an 
essential  weapon  In  the  battle  for  human 
health  and  food.  It  Is  less  effective  than  It 
once  was.  for  nearly  150  species  of  Insect 
pests  have  developed  resistance  to  It.  and 
many  other  p>esticldee  are  leas  desitructlve  to 
man's  environment  and  food  supply  are  now 
available  to  take  its  place." 

The  chief  objection  to  DDT  Is  that  It  Is 
persistent  and  largely  Insoluble  in  water. 
One  pound  of  DDT.  one  scientist  calculated. 
If  spread  evenly  over  the  United  States,  would 
deposit  one  billion  molecules  of  the  substance 
per  square  foot.  Production  Is  now  about 
130  mUUon  pounds  a  yectf.  It  costs  about  17 
cents  a  pound. 


ADDRESS  BY  PRESIDENT  NIXON  AT 
U.S.  AIR  FORCE  ACADEMY 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  afternoon  of  June  the  4th,  at  gradu- 
ation exercises  held  at  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Academy  in  Colorado  Springs,  President 
Richard  Nixon  made  a  speech  that  I  feel 
all  Americans  should  be  acquainted  with. 
In  my  opinion,  he  sums  up  what  seems 
to  be  a  growing  prevalence  of  national 
mood  and  what  the  national  mood  should 
be  in  a  few  succinct  and  imderstandable 
words.  He  says  so  clearly  what  many  of 
us  have  been  trying  to  say  as  we  have 
warned  our  Nation  against  the  precipi- 
tate reentry  into  isolationism  or  the  use 
of  the  quick  tongue  in  unearned  criticism 
against  the  men  who  make  up  our  mili- 
tary forces.  He  warns  that  it  does  little 
good  for  us  to  solve  all  of  our  domestic 
problems  which  we  all  want  to  do  and 
then  not  be  around  to  enjoy  our  way  of 
life.  He  points  out  very  clearly  what  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  meant  when  he  used  the 
words,  "military  industrial  complex."  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  speech 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  so  that  the 
people  who  read  the  Record  and  did  not 
hear  the  speech  can  enjoy  it  as  I  have 
enjoyed  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  by  the  President  at  the  Commence- 
ment Exercises  at  the  Air  Force  Academy, 
June  4,  1969 

For  each  of  you,  and  for  your  parents  and 
your  countrymen,  this  is  a  moment  of  quiet 
pride. 

After  years  of  study  and  training,  you  have 
earned  the  right  to  be  saluted. 

But  the  members  of  the  graduating  class 
of  the  Air  Force  Academy  are  beginning  their 
careers  at  a  difficult  moment  In  military  life. 

On  a  fighting  front,  you  are  asked  to  be 
ready  to  make  unlimited  sacrifice  In  a  limited 
war. 

On  the  home  front,  you  are  under  attack 
from  those  who  question  the  need  for  a 
strong  national  defense,  and  indeed  see  a 
danger  In  the  power  of  the  defenders. 

You  are  entering  the  military  service  of 
your  country  when  the  nation's  potential  ad- 
versaries abroad  were  never  stronger  and  your 
critics  at  home  were  never  more  numerous. 

It  Is  open  season  on  the  armed  forces.  Mili- 
tary programs  are  ridiculed  as  needless  if  not 
deliberate  waste.  The  military  profession  is 
derided  in  some  of  the  best  circles.  Patriotism 
is  considered  by  some  to  be  a  backward,  un- 
fashionable fetish  of  the  uneducated  and 
unsophisticated.  Nationalism  is  hailed  and 
applauded  as  a  panacea  for  the  ills  of  every 
nation — except  the  United  States. 

This  paradox  of  military  power  Is  a  symp- 
tom of  something  far  deeper  that  Is  stirring 
In  our  body  politic.  It  goes  beyond  the  dis- 
sent about  the  war  in  Vietnam.  It  goes  be- 
hind the  fear  of  the  "military  Industrial 
complex." 

The  underlying  questions  are  really  these: 

What  is  America's  role  in  the  world?  What 
are  the  responsibilities  of  a  great  nation 
toward  protecting  freedom  beyond  Its 
shores?  Can  we  ever  be  left  In  peace  If  we 
do  not  actively  assume  the  burden  of  keep- 
ing  the  peace? 

When  great  questions  are  posed,  funda- 
mental differences  of  opinion  come  Into 
focus.  It  serves  no  purpose  to  gloss  over 
these  differences,  or  to  try  to  pretend  they 
are  mere  matters  of  degree. 

One  school  of  thought  holds  that  the  road 
to  understanding  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Communist  China  lies  through  a  downgrad- 
ing of  our  own  aUlances  and  what  amounts 
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to  %  unlUteral  reduction  of  our 

d«inon«trmtloB  of  our  "good  faith." 

They  believe  that  we  can  be  conciliatory 
and  accommodating  only  IX  we  do  not  have 
the  strength  to  be  otherwiM.  They  believe 
America  will  De  able  to  deal  «nth  the  poaal- 
bility  ol  peace  only  when  we  are  unable  to 
cope  with  the  threat  of  war. 

Thoee  who  think  that  way  have  grown 
weary  of  the  weight  of  free  world  leadership 
that  fell  upon  us  In  the  wake  of  World  War 
n,  and  they  argue  that  we  are  as  much  re- 
sponsible for  the  tensions  In  the  world  as 
any  adversary  we  face. 

They  assert  that  the  United  States  Is 
blocking  the  road  to  peace  by  maintaining 
Its  military  strength  at  home  and  its  de- 
fense forces  abroad.  If  we  would  only  reduce 
our  forces,  they  contend,  tensions  would  dis- 
appear and  the  chances  for  peace  brighten. 
America's  presence  on  the  world  scene, 
they  believe  makes  peace  abroad  improbable 
and  peace  In  our  society  Impossible. 

We  should  never  underestimate  the  ap- 
peal of  the  Isolationist  school  of  thought. 
Their  slogans  are  simplistic  and  powerful: 
"Charity  begins  at  home."  "Lefs  flrst  solve 
our  own  problems  and  then  we  can  deal  with 
the  problems  of  the  world." 
-  Thi»-simple  formula  touches  a  responsive 
-chord  jBith  many  an  overburdened  taxpayer. 
It  would  be  easy  to  buy  some  popularity  by 
going  along  with  the  new  laolaUonlsts.  But 
It  would  be  disastrous  for  our  nation  and 
the  world. 

I  hold  a  totally  different  view  of  the  world, 
and  I  come  to  a  different  conclusion  about 
the  direction  America  must  take. 

Imagine  what  would  happen  to  this  world 
If  the  American  presence  were  swept  from 
the  scene.  As  every  world  leader  knows,  and 
as  even  the  most  outspoken  of  America's 
critics  will  admit,  the  rest  of  the  world  would 
be  living  In  terror. 

If  America  were  to  turn  tu  back  on  the 
world,  a  deadening  form  of  peace  would  set- 
tle over  this  planet— the  kind  of  peace  that 
suffocated  freedom  In  Czechoslovakia. 

The  danger  to  us  has  changed,  but  it  haa 
not  vanished.  We  must  revltallae  our  alli- 
ances, not  abandon  them. 

We  must  rule  out  unilateral  disarmament. 
In  the  real  world  that  simply  will  not  work. 
If  we  pursue  arms  controls  as  an  end  In 
Itaelf,  we  will  not  achieve  our  end.  The  ad- 
versaries In  the  world  today  are  not  in  con- 
flict because  they  are  armed  They  are  armed 
because  they  are  In  conflict,  and  have  not 
yet  learned  peaceful  ways  to  resolve  their 
conflicting  national  interests. 

The  aggressors  of  this  world  are  not  going 
to  give  the  United  States  a  period  of  grace 
In  which  to  put  our  domesUc  house  in  or- 
der—Just as  the  crises  within  our  society 
cannot  be  put  on  a  back  burner  until  we 
resolve  the  problem  of  Vietnam. 

Programs  solving  our  domestic  problems 
win  be  meaningless  If  we  are  not  around  to 
enjoy  them.  Nor  can  we  conduct  a  successful 
poUcy  of  peace  abroad  If  our  society  la  at 
war  with  Itself  at  home. 

There  U  no  advancement  for  Americans  at 
home  m  a  retreat  from  the  problems  of  the 
world.  America  has  a  vital  national  Intereet 
m  world  stability,  and  no  other  naUon  can 
uphold  that  Interest  for  us. 

We  stand  at  a  croaaroad  In  our  history 
We  shall  reafllrm  our  asplraUon  to  greatneae 
or  we  shall  choose  Instead  to  withdraw  into 
ourMlvee.  The  choice  wUl  affect  far  more 
than  our  foreign  policy;  it  will  determine 
the  quality  of  our  Uvea. 

A  naUon  needs  many  qualltlea,  but  It 
needs  faith  and  confidence  above  all  8kep- 
tlca  do  not  build  sodettea;  the  idealists  ijre 
the  buUders.  Only  societies  that  beUeve  In 
themaelvee  can  rise  to  their  challenges.  Let 
us  not,  then,  poae  a  false  choice  between 
meeting    our    raeponatbUlUes    abroad    and 


meettng  the  need*  of  our  people  at  home 
We  shall  meet  both  or  we  shaU  meet  neither. 
This  U  why  my  dlaa«reement  with  the 
skeptics  and  the  leolatlonlsts  U  funda- 
mental. They  have  lost  the  vUlon  Indis- 
pensable to  great  leadership.  They  observe 
the  problems  that  confront  us;  they  meas- 
ure our  resources:  and  they  deepalr.  When 
the  flrat  veeaela  set  out  from  Europe  for 
the  New  World,  these  men  would  have 
weighed  the  risks,  and  stayed  behind.  When 
the  colonista  on  the  'Eastem  seaboard  started 
across  the  Appalachians  to  the  unknown 
reaches  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  tbeee  men  would 
have  calculated  the  odds,  and  stayed 
behind. 

Our  current  exploration  of  space  makes 
the  point  vividly:  Here  U  testimony  to 
man's  vision  and  man's  courage.  The  Jotir- 
ney  of  the  astronauU  Is  more  than  a  tech- 
nical achievement;  It  Is  a  reachlng-out  of 
the  human  spirit.  It  llfU  our  sights;  It  dem- 
onstrates that  magnificent  conceptions  can 
be  made  real. 

They  Inspire  us  and  at  the  same  Ume 
teach  us  true  humility.  What  could  bring 
home  to  us  more  the  llmiutlons  of  the 
human  scale  than  the  hauntlngly  beauti- 
ful plctiire  of  our  earth  seen  from  the 
moon? 

Every  man  achieves  his  own  greatness  by 
reaching  out  beyond  himself.  So  It  Is  with 
nations.  When  a  naUon  believes  In  Itself— 
as  Athenians  did  In  their  golden  age,  as 
Italians  did  In  the  Renaissance — that  nation 
can  perform  miracles.  Only  when  a  naUon 
means  something  to  ItseU  can  It  mean  some- 
thing to  others. 

That  Is  why  I  believe  a  resurgence  of 
American  Idealism  can  bring  about  a  mod- 
em miracle— a  world  order  of  peace  and 
Justice. 

I  know  that  every  member  of  this  gradu- 
aUng  class  Is.  in  that  sense,  an  idealist. 

In  the  years  to  come,  you  may  hear  your 
commitment  to  America's  responsibility  In 
the  world  deride  as  a  form  of  militarism.  It 
Is  Important  that  you  recognise  that  straw- 
man  issue  for  what  It  U:  The  outward  sign 
of  a  desire  by  some  to  turn  America  inward — 
to  have  America  turn  away  from  greatness. 
I  am  not  speaking  about  those  responsible 
critics  who  reveal  waste  and  Inefficiency  In 
our  defense  esUbllshment.  who  demand  clear 
answers  on  procurement  policies,  who  want 
to  make  sure  a  new  weapon  system  will  truly 
add  to  our  defense.  On  the  contrary,  you 
should  be  In  the  vanguard  of  that  movement. 
Nor  do  I  speak  of  those  with  sharp  eyes  and 
sharp  pencils  who  are  examining  our  post- 
Vietnam  planning  with  other  pressing  na- 
tional priorities  In  mind.  I  count  myself  as 
one  of  those. 

As  your  Commander-in-Chief,  I  want  to 
relay  to  you  as  future  officers  of  our  armed 
forces  some  of  my  thoughts  on  these  Issues  of 
national  moment. 

I  worked  closely  with  President  Elsen- 
hower. I  know  what  he  meant  when  he  said 
".  .  .  we  must  guard  against  the  acquisition 
of  unwarranted  Influence,  whether  sought  or 
unsought,  by  the  military  Industrial  com- 
plex " 

Many  people  conveniently  forget  that  he 
followed  that  warning  with  another-  "We 
must  also  be  alert  to  the  equal  and  oppoelte 
danger  that  public  policy  could  Itself  become 
the  capUve  of  a  eclentlflc-technologlcal 
elite." 

And  In  that  same  Farewell  Addreaa,  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  made  quite  clear  the  need 
for  national  security.  As  he  put  It:  "A  vital 
element  In  keeping  the  peace  Is  our  military 
esUbllshment.  Our  arms  must  be  mighty 
ready  for  Instant  acUon,  so  that  no  potential 
aggreaeor  may  be  tempted  to  rlak  bla  own 
destruction.  • 

The      American      defense     eaUbllahment 
should  never  be  a  sacred  cow.  nor  should 
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the  American  military  be  anybody's  scape- 

America's  wealth  Is  enormous  but  It  Is  not 
limitless.  Every  dollar  available  to  the  Ped 
eral  Government  has  been  taken  from  the 
American  people  in  taxea.  A  responsible  gov. 
emment  has  a  duty  to  be  prudent  when  it 
spends  the  people's  money.  There  Is  no  mors 
JueUflcaUon  for  wasting  money  on  unneces- 
eary  military  hardware  than  there  Is  for  wast 
Ing  it  on  unwarranted  social  programs. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  we  should 
not  spend  "unneceeaarily"  for  defense  But 
we  must  also  not  confuse  our  priorities 

The  question  In  defense  spending  is  "how 
much  is  necessary?"  The  President  of  the 
United  SUtes  Is  the  man  charged  with  mak- 
ing that  Judgment.  After  a  complete  review 
of  our  foreign  and  defense  policies  I  have 
submitted  requesu  to  the  Congress  for  mill- 
tary  appropriations— some  of  them  admitted- 
ly controversUl.  These  requests  represent  the 
minimum  I  believe  essential  for  the  United 
States  to  meet  iu  current  and  long-ran« 
obligations  to  itaelf  and  to  the  free  world  i 
have  asked  only  for  those  programs  and  those 
expenditures  that  I  believe  are  necessary  to 
guarantee  the  security  of  this  country  and  to 
honor  our  obligations.  I  will   bear  the  re- 
sponsibility for  these  Judgmenu.   I  do  not 
consider  my  recommendations  Infallible  But 
If  I  have  made  a  mistake,  I  pray  that  It  is  on 
the  side  of  too  much  and  not  too  little  If  we 
do  too  much,  it  wlU  cost  us  our  money  if  we 
do  too  little.  It  may  cost  us  our  lives 

MUtakes  in  military  policy  can  be  Irre- 
trievable. Time  lost  in  this  age  of  science  can 
never  be  regained.  I  have  no  choice  in  my  de- 
cisions but  to  come  down  on  the  side  of  se- 
curity. HUtory  has  dealt  harshly  with  those 
nations  who  have  taken  the  other  course 

In  that  spirit,  let  me  offer  this  credo  for 
the  defenders  of  our  nation : 

I  believe  that  we  must  balance  our  need 
for  survival  as  a  nation  with  our  need  for 
survival  as  a  people.  Americans,  soldiers  and 
civilians,  must  remember  that  defense  Is  not 
an  end  in  itself— it  is  a  way  of  holding  fast 
to  the  deepest  values  known  to  civilized  man 
I  believe  that  our  defense  establishment 
^11  remain  the  servant  of  our  national  policy 
of  bringing  about  peace  In  this  wortd,  and 
that  those  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
muitary  must  scrupulously  avoid  even  the 
appearance  of  beconUng  the  master  of  that 
policy. 

I  believe  that  every  man  In  uniform  Is  a 
citizen  flrst  and  a  serviceman  second,  and 
that  we  must  resist  any  attempt  to  Isolate  or 
separate  the  defenders  from  the  defended 
In  thU  regard,  those  who  agitate  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  ROTC  from  college  campuses 
only  contribute  to  an  unwanted  militarism. 

I  believe  that  the  basis  for  decisions  on  de- 
fense spending  must  be  "what  do  we  need 
for  our  security"  and  not  "what  will  this 
mean  for  business  and  employment  "  The 
Defense  Department  must  never  be  con- 
sidered a  modern-day  WPA:  There  are  far 
better  ways  for  government  to  help  ensure 
a  sound  prosperity  and  high  employment 

I  believe  that  moderation  has  a  moral  sle- 

"i  f*°^-l°"'y  '°  ^^'^  ''ho  have  another 
choice.  The  weak  can  only  plead  magnanimity 
and  restraint  gain  moral  meaning  comlnn 
from  the  strong.  * 

I  believe  that  defense  decisions  must  be 
made  on  the  hard  realities  of  the  offensive 
capabilities  of  our  adversaries,  and  not  on 

S^k'^*"**  ^°^'*  ^^^^  *he''  intentions 
witn  Thomas  Jefferson,  we  can  prefer  "the 
flatteries  of  hope"  to  the  gloom  of  despair,  but 
we  cannot  survive  In  the  real  world  U  we 
plan  our  defense  In  a  dream  world 

I  believe  we  must  take  risks  for  peace— but 
calculated  risks,  not  foolish  risks.  We  shall 
not  trade  our  defenses  for  a  disarming  smile 
or  honeyed  words.  We  are  prepared  for  new 
InltUUves  in  the  control  of  arms  in  the  con- 
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text  of  other  specific  movee  to  reduce  ten- 
sions around  the  world. 

I  believe  that  America  Is  not  about  to  be- 
come a  Garrison  State,  or  a  Welfare  State, 
or  a  Police  State — because  we  will  defend  our 
values  from  those  forces,  external  or  Internal, 
that  would  challenge  or  erode  them. 

And  I  believe  this  above  all :  That  this  na- 
tion shall  continue  to  be  a  sotirce  of  world 
leadership  and  a  source  of  freedom's  strength, 
In  creating  a  Just  world  order  that  will  bring 
an  end  to  war. 

Let  me  conclude  with  a  personal  word. 

A  President  shares  a  special  bond  with  the 
men  and  women  of  the  nation's  armed  serv- 
ices. He  feels  that  bond  strongly  at  moments 
like  these,  facing  all  of  you  who  have  pledged 
your  Uvee,  your  fortunes  and  your  sacred 
honor  to  the  service  of  yotir  country.  He  feels 
that  bond  most  strongly  when  he  presents  a 
Medal  of  Honor  to  an  8-year-old  boy  who  will 
not  see  his  father  again.  Because  of  that 
bond,  let  me  say  this  to  you  now: 

In  the  past  generation,  since  1941,  this 
nation  has  paid  for  fourteen  years  of  peace 
with  fourteen  years  of  war.  The  American 
war  dead  of  this  generation  has  been  far 
greater  than  all  of  the  preceding  generations 
of  Americans  combined.  In  terms  of  human 
suffering,  this  has  been  the  costliest  genera- 
tion in  the  two  centuries  of  oiir  history. 

Perhaps  this  Is  why  my  generation  Is  ao 
fiercely  determined  to  pass  on  a  different 
legacy.  We  want  to  redeem  that  sacrifice.  We 
want  to  be  remembered,  not  as  the  genera- 
tion that  suffered,  but  as  the- generation  that 
was  tempered  in  its  fire  for  a  great  purpose: 
to  make  the  kind  of  peace  that  the  next  gen- 
eration will  be  able  to  keep. 

This  is  a  challenge  worthy  of  the  Idealism 
which  I  know  motivates  every  man  who  will 
receive  his  diploma  today. 

I  am  proud  to  have  served  In  America's 
armed  forces  in  a  war  which  ended  before 
members  of  this  class  were  born. 

It  is  my  deepest  hope  and  my  belief  that 
each  of  you  will  be  able  to  look  back  on  your 
career  with  pride,  not  because  of  the  wars 
in  which  you  served  but  because  of  the  peace 
and  freedom  which  your  service  made  possi- 
ble for  America  and  the  world. 


BEAUTIFUL  COLLEGE  PARK 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  commend  the  municipal  government 
of  the  city  of  College  Park  in  Prince 
Georges  County.  Md..  for  doing  its  fine 
efforts  in  bringing  together  all  the 
sroups  willing  to  cooperate  within  the 
community-business,  government,  reli- 
gious, educational,  and  the  leaders  of  the 
civic,  fraternal,  and  community  organ- 
izations. 

As  part  of  their  efforts  to  encourage 
community  action,  the  Honorable  Wil- 
liam W.  Gullett.  mayor  of  College  Park 
-and  the  city  council,  established  in  1965 
a  citizens  advisory  planning  board  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Raymond  W. 
Hoecker,  with  the  assistance  of  Robert 
A.  Edwards,  city  administrator  of  Col- 
lege Park,  to  advise  the  mayor  and  coun- 
cil through  the  research  and  studies  of 
the  citizens  advisory  planning  board's 
five  subcommittees  on  community  re- 
newal, improvement  and  beautification. 
long-range  planning,  public  worics.  and 
zoning  requests. 

In  this  regard.  I  am  pleased  to  recog- 
nize the  efforts  and  achievements  of  the 
beautiful  community  of  College  Park 
which  can  boast  of  being  the  home  of 
the  University  of  Maryland,  the  cradle 
of  American  aviation  with  the  oldest  con- 


tinually operated  airport  in  the  world 
where  the  earliest  aeronautical  experi- 
ments were  conducted  in  the  United 
States  in  1907.  This  concern,  of  course, 
is  not  with  their  community  alone.  They 
acknowledge  the  privilege  of  being  a  vlttd 
part  of  our  National  Capitsd  which  was 
foimded  in  beauty  said  is  destined  to  pre- 
serve and  expand  our  traditional  con- 
cept of  beauty  in  spite  of  its  present 
vicissitudes. 

One  recent  effort,  which  I  particularly 
wish  to  recognize,  is  the  recent  campaign 
led  by  the  beautification  and  improve- 
ment ccHnmlttee  of  the  citizens  advisory 
planning  board — the  "clean  up,  paint  up, 
fix  up"  campaign. 

Last  year  the  beautification  commit- 
tee worked  for  total  community  involve- 
ment and  secured  the  active  efforts  of  the 
University  of  Maryland  and  35  groups, 
including:  civic  clubs  and  associations, 
religious  organizations,  garden  clubs, 
service  clubs,  fraternities,  sororities.  Boy 
Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  and  the  two  fire 
departments. 

For  the  second  time,  the  city  was  able 
to  use,  as  a  courtesy  of  the  Humble  Oil 
Co.,  the  big  billboard  at  Route  1  and 
Rowalt  Drive,  to  advertise  the  clean  up, 
paint  up,  fix  up  campaign  and  the  Rol- 
lins Outdoor  Advertising  Co.  donated  a 
12-by-20-foot  double-faced  mobile  sign. 

The  results  were  outstanding.  The  city 
of  College  Park  was  nominated  by  the 
Maryland  Municipal  League  for  an 
award  by  Keep  America  Beautiful,  Inc., 
a  public  service  organization,  and  subse- 
quently, the  city  received  the  1968  dis- 
imguished  service  citation. 

The  opportunities  for  beautification 
were  undertaken  by  the  improvement 
and  beautification  committee  in  such  a 
diligent  way  that  the  city  was  also 
awarded  a  certificate  of  commendation 
by  the  Prince  Georges  Coimty  chapter  of 
the  Maryland  Civic  Federation,  Inc.,  in 
recognition  of  exceptional  service  ren- 
dered in  the  field  of  beautification. 

College  Park  was  also  a  contestant  in 
the  national  clean  up,  paint  up.  fix  up 
contest  and  won  a  distinguished  achieve- 
ment award  for  cities  under  25,000  in- 
habitants. 

Again  this  spring,  a  beautification 
program  is  being  conducted  in  College 
Park.  Residents  can  feel  proud  to  call 
this  their  "hometown,"  and  I  congratu- 
late them. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA  AND  THE 
BREZHNEV  DOCTRINE 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Conference  of  the  World  Communist 
Parties  opened  today  in  Moscow.  Yester- 
day, on  the  eve  of  this  conference,  the 
Subcommittee  on  National  Security  and 
International  Operations  published  a 
case  study  on  the  Soviet-led  invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia  and  the  Brezhnev  doc- 
trine of  limited  sovereignty. 

I  recommend  the  entire  study  to  the 
Senate  and  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  intro- 
duction, which  presents  the  principal 
findings  of  the  study. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  intro- 
duction was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Recori),  as  follows : 


CZXCHOSLOVAKU     AND     ThS     BKBZHNXV     DOC- 
TRINX — iNTBODUCnON 

(By  Senator  Henbt  M.  Jackson) 

In  our  ongoing  study  of  the  effectiveness  of 
this  country's  national  secxirtty  methods, 
staffing  and  processes,  we  thought  It  would 
be  useful  to  vmderstand  more  fully  the  ne- 
gotiating methods  and  modus  operandi  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  Importance  of  such  understanding 
should  be  evident  to  all  as  we  observe  the 
tragic  plight  of  Czechoslovakia  "negotiating" 
with  Russia  the  continuing  subjugation  of 
her  people.  However  sanguine  anyone  may 
have  been  about  Soviet  policy,  the  military 
assault  on  Czechoslovakia  was  a  sobering  ex- 
perience. Since  the  invasion,  the  Russians 
have  applied  pressure  to  the  helpless  victim 
but  slowly  enough,  as  one  Czech  put  It.  so 
that  no  one  would  hear  the  bones  crack. 
Czechoslovakia,  a  rueful  Czech  observed,  Is 
the  moet  neutral  country  In  the  world;  It 
does  not  even  Intervene  In  its  own  affairs. 

President  Tito  has  spoken  of  a  new  ghost 
that  has  appeared;  he  means  the  Brezhnev 
theory  of  limited  sovereignty,  which  has 
emerged  as  the  official  Russian  Justification 
for  the  Invasion  and  continued  occupation 
of  Czechoslovakia.  The  Brezhnev  doctrine,  In 
effect,  asserts  that  among  communist  coun- 
tries treaty  obligations  and  pledges  will  be 
dismissed  as  mere  legal  abstractions  when- 
ever the  Soviet  Union  finds  them  in  conflict 
with  the  "class"  laws  of  social  development, 
and  that  It  is  Russia's  right  to  Intervene  uni- 
laterally by  arms  In  "any  socialist  country." 

This  spectre  now  haunts  the  communist 
movement,  and  It  haunts  as  well  the  rest  of 
Europe  and  the  free  world.  How  far  does  the 
supposed  right  of  Soviet  Intervention  and 
suppression  stretch?  Other  communist  coun- 
tries and  parties  and  everyone  else  must  now 
reckon  with  the  Brezhnev  doctrine  In  their 
assessments  of  Soviet  intentions.  And  they 
must  reckon  with  It  at  a  time  when  Soviet 
military  power  Is  expanding  and  when  Soviet 
capacity  to  exert  Its  power  for  effective  Inter- 
vention la  Increasing. 

The  purpose  of  this  publication  Is  to  pro- 
vide in  convenient  form  a  selection  of  ma- 
terials on  the  nature  and  Implications  of  the 
Brezhnev  doctrine.  In  preparing  this  com- 
pilation the  subcommittee  staff  was  fortu- 
nate to  have  the  counsel  of  Serglus  Yakob- 
son.  Senior  Specialist  for  Russian  Affairs,  of 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

Clearly,  Brezhnev's  theory  of  limited  sov- 
ereignty Is  an  ominous  manifestation  of  So- 
viet international  legal  doctrine — a  textbook 
case  on  the  "heads  I  win,  tails  you  lo§e"  atti- 
tude of  the  present  Soviet  leadership.  The 
doctrine  Is  rooted  in  the  assumption  that  law 
Is  a  class  tool,  and  international  law  as  an 
extension  of  Internal  law  must  likewise  per- 
form Its  part  in  the  struggle  between  classes. 

In  the  1930'8  some  Soviet  legal  circles  af- 
firmed the  existence  of  a  specifically  "so-, 
clallst"  International  law  and  a  "bourgeois" 
or  "capitalist"  International  law.  National 
sovereignty  was  characterized  as  "an  abstract 
legal  concept."  By  the  mld-30'8  the  USSR 
was  assuming  new  international  responsibili- 
ties, as  a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
and  as  the  ally  of  Czechoslovakia  and  France. 
At  that  time  foreign  critics  argued  that  the 
assertion  of  the  existence  of  a  "socialist" 
International  law  permitted  Moscow  to  do 
anything,  to  set  Its  own  norms  of  conduct, 
and  to  go  to  any  lengths  to  violate  generally 
accepted  International  morality.  Both  to  Im- 
prove Its  credentials  as  a  collaborator  In  In- 
ternational undertakings  and  to  gain  for  It- 
self the  shield  of  established  principles  of  In- 
ternational law,  Moscow  began  to  Insist  on 
the  concepts  of  national  sovereignty  and  non- 
interference with  the  rights  of  Independent 
states.  In  1934  Maxim  Lltvlnov,  then  Soviet 
Foreign  Minister,  declared  that  the  USSR 
would  associate  with  other  states  under  con- 
ditions   that   recognized   "the    extension   to 
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•very  State  b«Ionglng  to  »uch  an  aaaocuaon 
of  the  liberty  to  prMcrr*  .  .  .  lU  8Ut«  pw 
■«i*Uty  and  th«  .ocUl  economic  ijwfm 
ehOMn  by  Itr-tn  other  wortU.  reciprocal  non- 
mtarfarence  In  the  domaittc  affairs  of  tba 
Statw  therein  uaoclated 

Ironically,  ahortly  after  the  August  19«8 
invaalon.  UtTlnov's  jrandaon.  Pavel  LUvlnov 
waa  Mntenced  to  Ave  yean  of  exUe  In  81-' 
beria  for  defending  Czechoalovakiaa  right  to 
the  aoclal  economic  system  choaen  by  It" 
ainca  the  mid-30's  the  principle  of  •'re- 
ciprocal non-intervention  in  the  Intomal  af- 
fairs of  other  states"  had  been  a  recurring 
concept  In  Soylet  doctrine.  Aa  the  number 
of  countrlee  calUng  themaelves  communist 
Increaaed  and  dlvlalona  among  them  became 
more  apparent.  Soylet  treaUes.  declaraUona 
and  oflJclal  writings  had  more  and  more 
tended  to  emphasize  the  "complete  equality" 
of  all  socuilst  states  and  the  strict  observance 
among  them  of  respect  for  Independence  and 
national  sovereignty. 

rrJ^  ^**'  Treaty  of  Friendship  between  the 
USSR  and  the  Czechoslovak  Republic  pledges 
the  two  parties  "to  act  in  conformity  with 
the  prlnclplea  of  mutual   reepect  for   their 
independence  and  sovereignty  as  well  aa  of 
non-intervention  in   the   Internal  affairs  of 
.the  otfter  SUte."  The  Warsaw  Pact  of  1965 
commlta  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  other  con- 
tracting   parties    "in    accordance    with    the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  Organiaation 
to   refrain   In   their   International   relaUona 
from  the  threat  or  use  of  force."  The  Decla- 
mion  of  13  CommunUt  Parties  In  November 
1987   asserts:    "The   socialist   eountrlea    base 
their  relauons  on  the  principles  of  complete 
equality,  respect  for  territorial  Integrity  and 
state  independence  and  sovereignty,  and  non- 
interference  In  one  another's   affairs "  The 
DeclaraUon  of  81  CtommunUt  Parties  in  No- 
vember iftflO  states:   "Every  country  in  the 
aoclallst  camp  is  ensured  genuine  equaUty  of 
rtghta  and  Independence."  '^"-"■•y  oi 

During  the  early  l9<50's  the  idea  of  "dlf- 

Iti^^h^  ^.  «^^1««"  h»«l  become  re- 
spectable  In  diacusslons  between  the  So- 
viet Union  and  Its   Warsaw  Pact  aUies 

InJDecember  1964.  on  the  occasion  of  the 
reoewai  of  the  20  year  old  Treaty  of  Prlend- 
ablp  with  Caechoalovakla.  Koeygln  decliuSd- 

fir.J^if'***"^'**^*^'"**  '"^ty  WM  the 
tat  wartime  international  document  to  set 
fWth  the  principle,  of  a  jrost.  democratic 
alignment  of  poatwar  Europe.  The  treaty 
guaranteed  the  restoration  of  Independence 
Sr"b£''  "^  "^"^  *^  "»•  CBeSoalovak- 

.„^<,'***  .*!  August  3.  1968.  Czechoslovakia 
t^t  /'rr*'!  '*■  ^*~*  P~5t  allies  led  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  joined  In  a  communiqu*  at 
Bratlalava  sUtlng  "their  firm  resolve  to  do 
everything  in  their  power  for  deepening  all- 
around  cooperation  of  their  countries  on  the 
basis  of  the  jwlnclples  of  equality,   respect 

:?■  if !"!!!*°'^  ^^  national  Independence, 
(and)  terrltonal  integrity  .  .  .'• 

Tet.  seventeen  days  Uter.  on  Auguat  20 
suddenly,  during  the  night.  Czechoslovakia 
'wu  invaded  and  occupied  by  the  foroea  of 
those  Ave  Warsaw  Pact  allies,  spearheaded 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  «>«««« 

So.  all  the  treaties  and  the  pledges  were 
but  "scraps  of  paper". 

For  some  weeks  there  was  a  flurry  of  in- 
consistent Soviet  explanatlona  and  raUonal- 
^Uona.  Then.  In  a  September  26  article,  by 
Sergei  Kovalev.  Pravda  said : 

"There  la  no  doubt  that  the  peoples  of  the 
socialist  countries  and  the  Communist  Par- 
ties have  and  must  have  freedom  to  deter- 
mine their  country's  path  of  development 
However,  any  decUlon  of  theirs  must  damage 
neither  socialism  In  their  own  country  nor 
the  fundamental  Interests  of  the  other  social- 
ist countries  nor  the  worldwide  workers- 
movement,  which  is  waging  a  struggle  for 
M«lallam.  This  means  that  every  Communist 
Party   Is   responsible   not  only   to   Its   own 
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people  but  also  to  all  the  soeUllst  oountrlss 
and  to  the  entire  CommunUt  movement 
Whoever  forgets  this  in  placing  sole  emphasU 
on  the  autonomy  and  Independence  of  Com- 
munist Parties  lapses  Into  one-sldedness 
shirking  his  internationalist  obligations. 
The  sovereignty  of  individual  socialist  coun- 
tries cannot  be  counterposed  to  the  Interests 
of  world  soclallam  and  the  world  revoluUon- 
ary  movement." 

And  as  If  to  make  certain  that  this  instruc- 
tion from  the  biggest  communist  country  is 
well  understood  by  cltl»na  of  smaller  com- 
munist countries,  the  writer  included  this 
admonition:  "V.  I.  Lenin  demanded  that  all 
Communuu  'stniggle  a^in«t  petty  national 
narrowness'  .  .  ." 

Pravda  then  asserted  that  Czechoslo- 
vaklas  ImplemenUUon  of  "self-determina- 
tion" would  "run  counter  to  Czechoslovakia's 
fundamenui  interests  and  would  harm  the 
other  soclalUt  countries."  adding:  "Those 
who  speak  of  the  'Illegality'  of  the  allied 
soclalUt  countries'  actions  In  Czechoslovakia 
forget  that  in  a  class  society  there  U  and 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  nonclass  law.  Laws 
and  the  norms  of  law  are  subordinated  to 
the  laws  of  the  class  struggle  and  the  laws 
of  social  development.  .  . 

"The  class  approach  to  the  matter  cannot 
be  discarded  In  the  name  of  legalistic  con- 
siderations. Whoever  does  so  and  forfeits  the 
only  correct,  claas-orlented  criterion  for 
evaluating  legal  norma  begins  to  measure 
eventa  with  the  yardsUcks  of  bourgeois  law." 
Does  this  mean  that  among  all  socialist 
countries  the  "non-claas"  laws  represented  by 
the  United  Nations  Charter  and  other  treaUes 
are  mere  abstract  principles  subordinated  to 
whatever  Moscow  determines  to  be  the  "laws 
of  the  class  struggle"  and  the  'laws  of  social 
development"?  So  It  seems. 

Understandably,  the  Pnvda  thesis  pro- 
voked widespread  criticism  in  the  communist 
movement  and  In  the  world  at  large.  On 
November  3.  in  response  to  the  objections 
Prarda'*  political  analyst.  Viktor  Mayevskly 
spoke  disparagingly  of  the  alarm  over  "some 
kind  of  new  Soviet  doctrine",  and  set  the 
Soviet  propaganda  theme  of  a  "quiet  counter- 
revolution' m  Czechoslovakia  to  restore  a 
"bourgeois  system". 

A  few  days  later,  however.  Leonid  Brezhnev 
officially  endorsed  the  Prauda  thesis  that 
countries  ruled  by  communist  parUes  can 
have  only  limited  sovereignty,  even  In  their 
internal  afTalrs.  On  November  12.  1968,  speak- 
ing to  the  Polish  Communist  Party  Congress 
Leonid  Brezhnev  laid  it  on  the  line  in  his 
capacity  as  General  Secretary  of  the  Soviet 
Communist  Party:  '.  .  .  The  CPSU  [Commu- 
nist Party  of  the  Soviet  Union]  has  always 
advocated  that  each  socialist  coimtry  deter- 
mine the  specific  forms  of  its  development 
along  the  road  to  socialism  with  considera- 
tion for  Its  specific  national  conditions. 

"However.  It  Is  known,  comrades,  that  there 
also  are  common  laws  governing  socialist 
construcUon.  a  deviation  from  which  might 
lead  to  a  deviation  from  soclallam  as  such. 
And  when  the  Internal  and  external  forces 
hostile  to  socialism  seek  to  revert  the  devel- 
opment of  any  socialist  country  toward  the 
reatoraUon  of  the  capitalist  order,  when  a 
threat  to  the  cause  of  socialism  In  that  coun- 
try, a  threat  to  the  security  of  the  socialist 
community  as  a  whole,  emerges,  this  Is  no 
longer  only  a  problem  of  the  people  of  that 
country  but  also  a  common  problem,  concern 
for  all  socialist  states. 

"It  goes  without  saying  that  such  an  acUon 
as  military  aid  to  a  fraternal  country  to  cut 
short  the  threat  to  the  socialist  order  U  an 
extraordinary  enforced  step.  It  can  be  sparked 
off  only  by  direct  actions  of  the  enemies  of 
socialism  inside  the  country  and  beyond  its 
boundaries,  acUons  creating  a  threat  to  the 
common  Interests  of  the  camp  of  socialism  " 
No  doubt  U  now  left  that  it  U  the  men  In 
the  Kremlin  who  will  determine  what  coo- 
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stltutes  action  deviating  from  the  "common 
laws  governing  socialist  construction"  and 
who  wlU  decide  when  to  intervene  with  arms 
In  "any  socialist  country". 

Moscow  m  essence  is  saying  to  a  nation 
with  leanings  toward  communism:  if  you 
think  you  have  the  right  to  Independence 
and  self-determination,  think  again!  You 
haven't  and  we  will  make  International  law 
conflrm  It.  You  can  have  Independence  and 
self-detennlnatlon  if  we  consider  it  proner 
for  you:  you  cannot  have  it.  even  in  your 
domestic  affairs.  If  we  consider  It  Improper 
because  we  have  a  doctrine  of  law  that  savi 
what  U  yours  Is  mine  and  what  Is  mine  1* 
mine. 

Russia's  supposed  right  of  armed  lnter^en. 
tlon  In  socialist  countries  obviously  applies 
to  all  members  of  the  Warsaw  Pact— which 
bodes  no  good  for  Rumania  with  her  lonrt 
common  border  with  the  Soviet  Union  Gen- 
eral Secretary  Nlcolae  Ceausescu  got  the 
mesaage.  On  August  21  he  denounced  the  In- 
vasion as  a  "flagrant  violation  of  the  na- 
tional sovereignty  of  a  fraternal.  Socialist 
free  and  Independent  SUte."  and  on  August 
30  stated:  "We  never  thought  that  force 
would  be  used  among  Communists,  amonR 
Socialist  countries,  to  Impose  a  certain  point 
of  view  "  In  February  I9fl9,  Ceausescu  de- 
livered a  major  speech  specifically  rejecting 
the  thesis  of  limited  sovereignty. 

Does  the  new  thesis  apply  to  Yugoslavia? 
President  Tito,  who  for  twenty  years  has 
fought  Soviet  schemes  to  control  his  party 
and  country,  warned  that  If  the  Soviets  In- 

''*^*' J"^**"""*  ""y  '^'l  b*  mired  In  a  long 
and  bitter  guerrilla  war.  Tito  denounced  the 
limited  sovereignty  doctrine  In  March  1969 

"In  the  name  of  the  alleged  higher  Inter- 
eats  of  socialism,  attempts  are  made  to  Jus- 
Ufy  even  the  open  violation  of  the  sov- 
erelgnty  of  a  socialist  country  and  the  adop- 
tlon  of  military  force  as  a  means  of 
prevenUng  Independent  socialist  develop- 
ment. '^ 

Does  the  Brezhnev  doctrine  also  extend  to 
Albania  (a  former  member  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact)  and  all  other  socialist  countries?  Even 
Fidel  Castro,  on  August  23.  criticized  the 
Soviet  Union  for  "Ulegallty." 

nJ]^*  ^  "*•  ^'^^"  *^**  <'™«»t«<l  the 
necessity  for  a  step  which  unquesUonably 
entailed  a  vlolaUon  of  legal  principles? 
what  cannot  be  denied  here  is  that  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Czechoslovak  State  was  vi- 
olated^ ...  And  the  vlolauon  was.  m  fact 

tiJL  ''*^^«  '^^tu'e Not  the  slightest 

trace     of     legality     exists.     Frankly,     none 
whatever. 

It  seems  to  follow  logically  from  the  Bre- 
zhnev thesis  that  any  country  which  In  the 
iy»K  ^***°P*"  »  communist  government, 
either  by  revoluUon  or  election,  automati- 
cally becomes  a  part  of  the  "socialist  oommu- 
nlty  as  defined  by  the  Soviet  Union,  and  as 
such  Is  subject  to  the  Soviet  concept  of  In- 
terventlon-miutary  or  otherwSe-even 
against  the  will  of  the  communist  party  in 
power  Once  such  an  idea  enters  the  minds  of 
Italian.  French,  or  Finnish  voters,  they  have 
the  most  convincing  argument  yet  produced 
for  not  voting  communist! 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  reaction  of  the 
west  European  Communists  against  the  Rus- 
sian aggression  was  generally  quick  and  firm. 
Out  Of  21  parties,  only  six  took  a  pro-Soviet 
!^\  the  LU        t^^j^g  ^   ^^  Q^^^ 

(K^).    the    Portuguese    CP    (after    initial 

^I!^^'^?^*  ^P"°*  ^^^^  («  "»e  cost  of 
lEOemal     dissension),     the     West     German 

^M^.  *  ^^^  ^*'""°  ^^  <">e  last  two 
are  client  parties— wholly  dependent  on  the 
Ulbncht  East  German  regime) . 

Most  West  European  communist  parties 
saw  through  Moscow's  Initial  rationalization 
The  Kremlin  could  not  prove  Its  claim  of  "re- 
quested assistance "  from  Czech  party  and 
state  leaders,  and  It  faUed  conspicuously  to 
produce  the  "quislings"  who  were  supposed 
to  have  Invited  the  foreign  troops 
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French.  Austrian.  Italian  and  British  com- 
munist spokesmen  have  been  particularly 
strong  In  rejecting  Moscow's  Imperial  claims. 

One  point  West  European  communist  par- 
ties have  made  with  repeated  emphasis:  that 
they  oppose  the  Soviet  military  Intervention 
and  the  concept  of  limited  sovereignty  as  a 
matter  of  principle.  As  communists,  they  say, 
they  have  to  condemn  the  violation  of  norms 
accepted    by   the   entire   communist   move-. 
ment — the  sovereignty  of  each  socialist  state. f 
the  autonomy  and  equality  of  all  communist; 
pMirtles.  the  right  of  each  national  commu-'; 
nlst   leadership    to   decide   Its   own    policies. ' 
Thus.  Andr^  Wurmser  spoke  for  the  French 
Communist  Party  on  September  4  In  France 
Nouvelle: 

"In  truth,  the  tragic  decision  of  this  month 
of  August  is  wrong  not  only  according  to  our 
opinion  but  according  to  our  law,  the  law 
of  the  Communist  parties  of  the  whole 
world.  .  .  . 

.  who  took  the  responsibility  for  the 
Intervention?  Not  the  Conununlst  parties, 
since  the  French  Communist  Party,  the 
Italian  Party,  the  very  great  majority  of  the 
81  parties  that  signed  the  1960  declaration, 
were  opposed  to  It.  as  was  that  declaration 
Itself,  but  some  Communist  parties,  setting 
themselves  up.  on  their  own  authority,  as 
Judges  without  appeal." 

Austrian  Communist  Party  Central  Com- 
mittee member  Heno  Kostmann.  writing  In 
Volksatimme  of  October  9.  disavowed  the  new 
thesis  as  a  danger  to  the  survival  of  the  world 
communist  movement:  ".  .  .  no  norm  exists 
or  has  existed  anywhere  giving  a  socialist 
country  or  a  group  of  such  countries  the 
right  to  intervene  In  a  fraternal  socialist 
country.  Incidentally,  such  a  right  of  Inter- 
vention Is  In  conflict  with  all  existing  norms 
of  relations  among  fraternal  socialist  coun- 
tries and  among  Communist  parties.  .  .  .  On 
any  basis  other  than  .  .  .  the  basis  of  auton- 
omy, a  world  Communist  movement  is  not 
possible." 

The  Italian  Communist  Party  General  Sec- 
retary Lulgl  Longo,  In  an  interview  published 
September  8  In  L'Vnita,  called  the  sending 
of  the  foreign  troops  into  Czechoslovakia,  in 
violation  of  proclaimed  principles,  a  "tragic 
error."  He  Insisted  that  the  military  Inter- 
vention In  Czechoslovakia  was  not  only  un- 
necessary— because  Dubcek  could  safely  have 
been  trusted  to  remain  in  control  of  events 
Inside  Czechoslovakia — but  that  It  also  was  a 
violation  of  the  principles  laid  down  In  the 
declaration  of  the  Soviet  Government  about 
Hungary  (In  October  1956).  That  declaration 
said  that  foreign  military  forces  from  other 
member  states  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  may  be 
stationed  on  the  territory  of  another  member 
state  only  If  two  conditions  are  respected. 
These  two  conditions,  proclaimed  by  the 
Soviet  Government  In  1956.  and  quoted  again 
by  Lulgl  Longo.  are  as  follows:  first  that  the 
country  receiving  the  foreign  troops  must 
first  consent  to  have  them,  and  invite  them: 
and  second,  that  ail  the  members  of  the  War- 
saw Pact  must  agree  that  the  foreign  troops 
should  be  sent  to  that  country.  Both  these 
conditions,  said  Longo.  were  violated  when 
the  foreign  troops  entered  Czechoslovakia.  At 
the  12th  Congress  of  the  Italian  Communist 
Party  (February  8  to  15,  1969),  Longo  force- 
fully rejected  the  Brezhnev  doctrine  In  these 
terms: 

"Our  position  Is  consistent  with  the  entire 
attitude  of  our  party,  which  attaches  prin- 
cipled value  to  full  respect  for  the  autonomy 
and  sovereignty  of  every  communist  party 
and  every  socialist  state,  to  the  rejection  of 
any  guldlng-state  or  guldlng-party  theory, 
and.  therefore,  to  the  rejection  of  any  theorl- 
zatlon  of  political  struggle  unity  which  Is 
not,  always  and  in  every  aspect,  the  result 
of  free  debates  and  free  acceptance,  without 
any  Interference  and  pressure." 

Quite  evidently,  the  chaUenge  which  the 


Soviet  aggression  and  the  Brezhnev  doctrine 
pose  to  the  political  interests  of  Western 
and  other  communist  parties  Is  very  direct 
and  damaging.  Most  West  European  com- 
munist parties  are  trying  to  gain  power  by 
parliamentary  means  and  they  envisage  a 
socialist  democracy  which  would  preserve 
"bourgeois  liberties  "  To  retain  the  credibil- 
ity of  their  position  a  systematic  repudiation 
of  the  theory  and  practice  of  imperialist  com- 
munism appeared  to  be  needed. 

As  early  as  September  15,  Franz  Muhrl,  In 
a  report  to  the  Austrian  CP  Central  Com- 
mittee, said:  "We  must  begin  a  dlecussion 
on  the  deeper,  more  extensive  problems, 
causes,  lessons  and  conclusions";  and  among 
the  subjects  he  listed,  with  detailed  com- 
mentary, were  "the  principles  of  relations  be- 
tween Communist  parties  and  between  so- 
cialist countries."  the  "problem  of  socialist 
democracy  in  the  socialist  countries."  and 
the  question  of  party  autonomy  and  national 
roads  to  socialism. 

Also  the  Italian,  British,  and  French  com- 
munists, among  others,  called  for  and  are 
now  engaged  In  discussions  of  totalitarian 
communism  and  In  reassessments  of  the 
""real  situation  of  the  socialist  countries." 

And  how  Is  the  Chinese  Communist  Party 
responding  to   Czechoslovakia's   fate? 

As  early  as  August  23,  Premier  Chou  En-lal 
described  the  Czech  assault  as  "the  most 
bare- faced  and  most  typical  specimen  of 
Fascist  power-i>olltlcs  played  by  the  Soviet 
revisionist  clique  of  renegades  and  scabs 
against  their  so-called  allies."  Significantly, 
Peking  has  blasted  the  doctrine  of  limited 
sovereignty  as  fascist  and  lmi>erlallst  and 
linked  It  to  Soviet  aggression  on  China's 
border.  An  article  by  Fan  Hslu-llng  in  Peo- 
ple's Daily  on  March  17.  1969  states: 

"  'Limited  sovereignty'  In  essence  means 
that  Soviet  revisionism  can  encroach  upon 
the  sovereignty  of  other  countries  and  Inter- 
fere in  their  domestic  affairs  at  will,  and 
even  send  its  aggressor  troops  Into  the  terri- 
tory of  these  countries  to  suppress  the  peo- 
ple there,  while  the  people  invaded  have  no 
right  to  resist  aggression  and  safeguard  their 
own  sovereignty  and  Independence.  This  Is 
an  out-and-out  fascist  "theory'. . . 

"The  fascist  theories  of  the  Soviet  re- 
visionist renegade  clique  are  of  the  same  kind 
as  the  tsars'  Imperialist  ones  created  to  In- 
vade other  countries.  In  exposing  tsarist 
Russia's  aggression  against  China.  Lenin 
pointed  out:  'Our  government  asserts  first 
of  all  It  is  not  waging  war  against  China, 
that  it  Is  merely  suppressing  a  rebellion, 
pacifying  rebels;  that  It  Is  helping  the  lawful 
government  of  China  to  reestablish  law  and 
order.'  Didn't  the  Soviet  revisionist  new  tsars 
behave  In  Just  this  manner  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia? .  .  . 

"They  have  also  applied  these  measures  to 
Asia,  turning  the  People's  Republic  of  Mon- 
golia Into  their  colony  and  making  further 
attempts  to  encroach  upon  China's  territory. 
The  recent  Soylet  revisionists'  extending  of 
their  claws  to  Intrude  into  China's  sacred 
territory  of  Chenpao  Island  is  a  major  revela- 
tion of  their  frenzied  aggressive  ambitions 
and  social-imperialist  nature.  .  .  ." 

In  apparent  response  to  the  continuing 
criticism.  Pravda,  on  April  7.  1969,  carried 
a  restatement  of  the  limited  sovereignty  doc- 
trine, still  defined  as  applicable  to  the 
"socialist  community".  It  reads: 

"Socialism  and  sovereignty  are  indivisible. 
Marxists-Leninists  believe  that  when  a  threat 
arises  to  the  revolutionary  achievements  of  a 
people  In  any  country,  and  thereby  to  Its 
sovereignty  as  a  socialist  country,  and  a 
threat  to  the  fraternal  community,  then  the 
socialist  states'  International  duty  Is  to  do 
everything  to  suppress  this  threat  and  to 
insure  the  progress  of  socialism  and  the 
strengthening  of  the  sovereignty  of  all 
socialist  countries." 


In  a  further  effort  to  Justify  Its  position 
In  the  face  of  the  widespread  objections, 
Kommuniat,  the  "theoretical  and  political" 
organ  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  Soviet  Union,  printed  an 
editorial  on  April  21.  1969  denying  the  exist- 
ence of  "some  kind  of  doctrine  called  the 
"limited  sovereignty'  of  socialist  countries." 
Characteristically,  however,  a  few  paragraphs 
later  In  the  same  editorial,  the  doctrine  Is 
reaffirmed : 

"True  to  the  principles  of  proletarian  Inter- 
nationalism, the  Soviet  Union  and  the  other 
socialist  countries  have  undertaken  Joint  ac- 
tions for  the  defense  of  the  achievements  of 
socialism  In  fraternal  Czechoslovakia.  These 
actions  were  directed  toward  the  defense 
of  the  national  sovereignty  of  CTzechoslovakla 
and  against  the  encroachments  of  domestic 
and  foreign  enemies  on  the  social  and  na- 
tional achievements  of  that  fraternal  nation, 
and  toward  Insuring  the  conditions  for  the 
free  development  of  a  sovereign  socialist 
country.  .  .  ." 

The  International  communist  movement 
can  get  no  comfort  from  this  kind  of  double- 
talk  about  defending  sovereignty  by  denying 
sovereignty.  The  Brezhnev  doctrine  is  vintage 
Russian  power  ptolitlcs. 

The  similarities  between  Moscow's  forcible 
methods  and  Nazi  tactics  and  deeds  are  now 
fully  visible  to  the  peoples  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact  countries,  and  to  the  West  European 
communist  parties  whose  interests  the  Soviet 
leadership  has  deliberately  disregarded. 

If  anyone  had  any  doubt  about  the  Import- 
BJice  of  Moscow's  modern  weaponry  In  Imple- 
menting its  political  purposes  the  tragedy  of 
Ctechoslovakia  should  dispel  the  doubt. 

In  military  terms,  the  Soviet  thrust  Into 
Czechoslovakia  proved  what  they  can  do  over-^ 
night — when  unopposed.  The  Soviet  capa- 
bility that  was  exercised  so  Impressively  In 
Czechoslovakia — under  the  protection  of  the 
pownrful  and  expanding  Russian  nuclear- 
missile  forces — is  ready  for  employment  on 
other  tasks.  And  It  is  now  clear  that  this 
Soviet  military  capability  Is  available  for  use 
not  only  against  long  acknowledged  adver- 
saries In  the  free  world,  but  against  conunu- 
nlst friends  and  allies  as  well. 

How  Ihe  Kremlin  will  exploit  its  formidable 
military  position  to  advance  its  political  am- 
bitions Is,  of  course,  hard  to  foretell.  But 
memories  of  August  1968  argue  against  any 
complacency  that  good  sense  will  necessarily 
prevail  in  the  decisions  and  actions  of  the 
Soviet  PoUtburo. 

Mat  22.  1969. 


ESSAYS  ON  RDRAL 
ELECTRIFICATION 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Ne- 
braska Rural  Eaectric  Association  has 
sponsored  a  youth  tour  to  Washington 
for  a  number  of  years.  The  group  is  made 
up  of  those  boys  and  girls  who  have  been 
the  winners  of  essay  contests  sponsored 
by  their  individual  Nebraska  rural  power 
systems  in  cooperation  with  the  Ne- 
braska Rural  Electric  Association. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  five 
of  these  winning  essays  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essays 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Value  of  Rural  Electrification  in  Our 

Home  and  Communttt 
(By  Shelley  Hanson.  17.  Jtinior.  Wheatland 

Public  School.  Madrid,  Nebr.,  father:  Max 

Hanson.  Elsie.  Nebr.) 

(Note. — Contestant  sponsored  by  The  Mid- 
west Electric  Membership  Corporation,  Grant, 
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Nebr..    In    eooparation    with    tb«    Ncbnaka 
Buna  BlMtrlfl  AaMoUtton.) 

Than  !•  A  reTolutlon  taking  pUc«  within 
our  todety  today.  bAve  you  noUo«d?  People 
mn  seeking  reform  for  thU  rapidly  cbJinglng 
world.  Electricity  pUys  an  Important  part  In 
our  reyolutlonary  eoclety  today.  Electricity 
will  play  an  Important  part  in  tomorrow'e 
•oclety  also.  Kural  electrification  cbangea  to 
meet  the  needa  of  the  people. 

Atomic  power  planta  will  be  generating 
180  million  kllowatu  of  electricity  by  1980 
From  lOM  through  1948  some  03  atomic 
plant*  were  ordered  Including  two  In  our  own 
atat*  of  Nebraaka.  The  total  capacity  of  aU 
•lectrle  generating  plant*  In  the  United 
State*  in  1003  w««  1.3  mlUlon  kllowatu.  By 
l»6a.  our  capacity  had  grown  to  114  5  mlUlon 
kilowatt*.  In  the  following  10  years,  the  ca- 
pacity more  than  doubled.  In  1945.  about 
3SS.a  million  kllowatu  were  avaUable  to 
Americana.  Electricity  certainly  aeem*  to  be 
meeting  our  needa. 

Electric  carpeu  will  be  on  the  market  Boon 
for  thoee  of  you  who  complain  of  having 
cold  feet.  With  the  rUlng  concern  about  air 
pollution  and  the  fact  that  we  may  soon  be 
poisoned  by  the  air  we  breathe,  electricity 
ha*  come  up  with  another  Idea — the  electric 
-car.  At.arat.  the  Idea  was  abandoned  becauae 
J.t  waaimpractlcal.  but  with  years  of  research 
It  has  become  a  reality  for  the  future. 

We  remodeled  oxir  home  about  Ave  year* 
ago.  We  replaced  all  our  ga*  appliances  with 
modem  electric  onea.  Our  home  remains 
comfortable  the  year  around  with  electric 
heating  in  the  winter  and  electric  air  con- 
ditioning for  hot  summer  days.  Our  kitchen 
la  a  Joy  to  work  in  with  modem  electric  ap- 
pliances. It  saves  my  mother  a  lot  of  Ume 
and  energy  and  gives  me  more  time  to  my- 
self and  to  work  on  homework.  The  Amer- 
ican housewife  controla  about  M  horsepower 
around  her  home  Juat  by  turning  on  her 
electric  swltchea.  Since  33  men  equal  one 
horsepower,  my  mother  has  the  eqvUviaent 
of  430  men  helping  her  around  the  houae 
That's  what  I  call  progress! 

Not  only  haa  electricity  revolutlonlaed  our 
home,  but  it  has  changed  our  method  of 
farming  entirely.  Our  main  livelihood  la  the 
production  of  wheat.  Wheat  haa  to  have  a 
low  molstiure  content  before  It  can  be  stored 
While  waiting  for  the  wheat  to  dry  ont  many 
years  we  have  been  hailed  out.  Nbw  with 
an  electric  drying  bin.  we  are  able  to  har- 
vest earUer.  thus  many  times  saving  the  crop 
Electricity  also  makes  IrrlgaUon  probable 
and  profitable  In  rural  areas.  About  27%  of 
Nebraska's  more  than  30,000  Irrl^tlon  weUa 
are  powered  by  electricity  and  that  number 
Is  growing  constantly. 

Rural  electric  systems  are  distribution 
agencies  that  buy  wholesale  power  and  sell 
It  at  retail  to  Individual  us«rs.  Trl-State 
Genera  Uon  and  Transmission  .Association  of 
Denver  Is  a  wholesale  power  supplier  for 
western  Nebraaka.  There  are  33  rural  elec- 
tric systems  with  headquarters  In  Nebraaka 
Without  the  friendly  presence  of  elec- 
tricity m  my  home.  I'm  sure  It  would  be 
very  different.  I  think  nothlag  of  tumlng  on 
the  sureo,  radio  and  television  at  the  same 
time— to  my  parenU'  dismay.  Our  country  la 
changing  in  many  ways  and  I  am  happy  that 
rural  electrification  baa  met  Ita  chMiglng 
needs. 


aound  aa  the  organ  ran  down.  The  electricity 
waa  off  for  only  a  few  seconds,  but  It  waa 
long  enough  for  me  to  realize  that  all  over 
my  community  people  at  worahlp  services 
were  depending  upon  electricity  for  light, 
heat  and  organ  music. 

This  Incident  also  made  me  wonder  Juat 
how  rural  electrification  got  started.  Waa  It 
all  by  accident?  Hardly  I  It  came  about 
through  the  persUUnt  legislative  effort*  of 
a  few  dedicated  people.  People  like  Senator 
Oeorge  Norrta  of  Nebraaka  and  Representa- 
Uve  Sam  Raybura  of  Texas  who  preaented 
eloquent  speeches  In  favor  of  the  Rural 
Electric  bill.  Aa  a  reault.  PrankUn  D.  Roose- 
velt sljned  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  In 
1938. 

Since  that  time  RXA  ha*  become  not  only 
a  very  important  part  of  our  dally  lives,  but 
also  a  dedicated  philanthropic  organization. 
Contider  RBA's  donatlona  to  4-H.  In  the  main 
lodge  at  the  SUte  4-H  Camp  at  Halsey  hangs 
a  plaque  which  reads,  "This  lodge  U  com- 
pletely heated  by  electricity.  Equipment  and 
InatallaUon  were  contributed  by  the  rural 
etoctrtc  systems  of  Nebraska  through  the 
Nebraska  Rural  Electric  Association."  REA 
donated  over  17,000  to  the  camp. 

At  state  fair,  REA  gives  awards  to  4-H'ers 
for  poater*  and  bootha,  and  each  year  pro- 
vides a  plaque  for  the  outeUndlng  electric 
club.  Also  REA  gives  an  electric  drill  to  the 
ouutandlng  4-H  leader  and  member.  REA 
provides  professional  help  and  materials  to 
the  local  4-H  programa  for  training  young 
people.  Thla  provides  additional  Incentive  In 
the  area  of  4-H  electrical  proJecU. 

These  examples  show  that  REA  Is  a  friend 
of    both    youth   and    the   community. 

REA  beneflU  our  home  life  In  countleea 
ways.  Thla  fact  waa  driven  home  to  me  during 
a  recent  blizzard.  Our  home  and  farm  were 
entirely  without  electricity  for  a  time.  We 
were  without  electric  lights,  electric  cooking 
faclllUes.  refrigerator,  freezer,  water,  bath- 
room facilities,  washing  machine,  dryer.  TV 
and  radio.  The  farm  was  without  feed  grind- 
ers, yard  lights,  bam  and  shed  llghU,  heat 
lamps  for  baby  calves,  air  and  water  pumps, 
welding  equipment  and  battery  chargers. 
REA  workmen  did  their  best  to  get  electricity 
back  to  US  aa  soon  as  possible,  but  we  were 
without  It  long  enough  to  realize  what  a 
treasure  It  really  is. 

What  lies  ahead  for  REA?  It  will  conUnue 
to  meet  the  numerous  challenges  of  modern 
society  There  will  be  a  steadily  increasing 
demand  for  power,  due  to  Increased  popula- 
Uon  aa  well  as  Income  growth.  More  rural 
areaa  wUl  require  electricity  for  develop- 
ment, and  a  larger  supply  of  electricity  will 
be  needed  for  larger  farms.  Soil  and  water  will 
be  treated  by  electricity,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  luxury  Itema  such  as  heated  side- 
walks and  driveways,  home  elevators  and 
lighting  for  outdoor  aporta  and  decoraUon 
la  anticipated. 

Our  community  knows  the  value  of  REA.  It 
sees  ua  through  our  dally  Uvea,  all  the  way 
from  our  religious  services  to  the  delivery  of 
baby  calves  May  It  continue  to  do  so  for 
countless  generations. 
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ing  their  bomea  with  keroamie  lamps  and 
how  happy  they  were  to  have  one  room 
"••t«<l  by  wood  or  coal  heaters.  Did  you  ever 
stop  and  think  how  dangerous  and  unsani. 
tary  these  methods  were?  AU  one  has  to  do 
now  U  flip  a  switch  or  turn  a  thermostet  and 
g«t  the  lighting  or  heat  he  deaires  in  any 
room  of  hU  home.  ThU  la  not  only  safe 
and  sanitary  but  It  Is  also  economical 

Electricity  now  free*  everyone  to  enjoy 
modem  convenience*  and  give*  him  leisure 
time  to  take  part  In  community  affairs 
church  acUvltie*  and  to  share  In  Nebra*-' 
ka's  expanding  recreaUonal  opportuniues 
to  the  extent  that  our  grandparenu  never 
did. 

Our  farms,  electricity  UghU  the  home* 
and  bams.  Electric  pump*  supply  water  from 
wells  to  any  part  of  the  farm.  Dairy  farmers 
now  can  milk  hundreds  of  cows  with  elec- 
tric milking  machines.  Electric  fence*  for 
our  convenience  serves  aa  a  temporary  fence 
and  we  have  electric  fana  for  drying  grain 
and  power  tool*  for  little  touch  up  Jobs  or 
proJecU.  Irrigation  la  now  changing  to  elec- 
tric power  aa  fast  as  wholesale  power  sup- 
plies permit  and  will  become  entirely  pow- 
ered by  electricity. 

The  farmer  cannot  do  without  electrical 
power.  The  price  of  electricity  haa  been  de- 
creasing wbUe  farm  supplies  have  been  in- 
creasing. So  we  can't  possibly  do  without 
this  source  of  power. 

Electric  heat  for  home  and  farm  apparatus 
Is  nearly  universal.  With  the  tremendous  de- 
mand for  electric  farm  equipment  It  Is  ab- 
solutely absurd  to  have  anything  but  elec- 
tricity. 

In  case  of  tornadoes  or  blackoute  the  Dla- 
trlcte  Repair  Service  U  there  getting  every- 
thing cleared  up  In  a  matter  of  hours  and 
one  can  keep  on  with  his  work.  These  men 
are  on  the  Job  twenty-four  hours  a  day 
keeping  the  rural  areaa  In  tip-top  condition 
for  cur  benefit.  We  should  aa  a  community 
and  state,  recognize  October  as  the  "Rural 
Electric  Month"  because  of  the  great  achleve- 
menu  over  the  laat  fifty  years  that  men  like 
Morris  Cooke  and  John  M.  Carmody  have 
made. 

The  economy  of  Nebraska  benefit*  greatly 
from  the  Improved  quality  of  agrlcultiiral 
produce,  and  the  reduced  labor  needed  for 
its  making.  Riiral  electrification  haa  diversi- 
fied the  Nebraaka  economy  by  letting  bus- 
iness and  Industry  locate  anywhere  In  the 
state,  no  longer  having  to  depend  on  towns 
for  a  source  of  power. 

By  creating  new  opportunities  In  rural 
America  we  also  help  to  ease  the  problems 
and  tensions  of  our  overcrowded  urban  com- 
munlUes.  A  better  rural  America  will  enable 
our  nation  to  move  closer  to  a  true  rural-ur- 
ban—a balance  I  believe  Is  essential  to  the 
future  of  our  country. 


June  5,  1969 
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Th«  Valxtw  or  RtrBAL  ELxCTMnc^Tioif  nc  Omi 
Hotu  AMD  CcacMUNmr 

(By  Holly  Snyder.  17.  Junior.  Paxton  Con- 
solidated School,  father:  William  P  Sny- 
der. Paxton,  Nebr.) 

(Now. — Contestant  sponsored  by  The  Mid- 
west Electric  Membership  Corporation.  Grant 
Nebr  In  cooperation  with  the  Nebraaka 
Rural  Electric  Aasoclatlon.) 

One  Sunday  morning,  as  I  sat  at  the  organ 
playing  for  church  awvlc**.  the  electricity 
went  off.  The  reau.t  was  a  weird,  whlnnlng 


Devh,opmxnt  of  Rubal  ELrcmrrrcATiON 
In  Mt  Axxa 
(^  Dale  Bueecher.  18.  sophomore,  Lawrence 
High  School,  father:  Don  Buescher   Law- 
rence, Nebr.) 

(Noi». — Conteatant  sponaored  by  the  South 
Central  Public  Power  District,  Nelaon.  Nebr., 
in  cooperation  with  the  Nebraaka  Rural 
Electric  Asaoclatlon.) 

In  the  paat  fifty  year*  the  development  of 
electricity  haa  completely  changed  the  life  of 
the  rural  family.  One  doesn't  fully  appreciate 
the  value  of  electricity  until  it  la  shut  off  for 
a  time  and  we  are  without  the  convenlencea 
and  labor-aavlng  devlcea  that  electricity  pro- 
ducea. 

Many  of  ua  haw  our  pwvota  taU  of  llght- 


Th«  Dbtzlopuent  of  Rukal  EixcnuncA- 

TioN  IN  Mt  Akea 
(By  Loralne  Benker.  Ifl.  Junior.  Guide  Rock 

High    School,    father:    Reymond    Benker. 

Guide  Rock,  Nebr. ) 

( NoTx. — Contestant  sponaored  by  the  South 
Central  Public  Power  District,  Nelson,  Nebr., 
In  cooperaUon  with  the  Nebraaka  Rural  Elec- 
tric Asaoclatlon.) 

How  astonished  Ben  Franklin  would  be  If 
he  could  take  a  look  at  the  far-reaching  ef- 
fecte  of  his  discovery.  Probably,  he  would  not 
be  more  aatonlahed  than  were  the  citizens  of 
niral  Guide  Rock,  back  In  the  •40'8.  when  they 
flrat  glimpsed  the  pole*  and  wire*  that  were 
to  bring  them  a  new  way  of  life.  Of  course 
they  knew  REA  wa*  coming,  but  reaUty  was 
something  elae. 

The  electric  power  in  our  area  waa  flrat 
uaed  only  for  Ughu.  refrigerator*,  and  radio*. 
Then  farmer*  found  they  could  extend  the 
hours  In  the  fleld  and  do  the  chorea  later  be- 
cauae of  the  electrically  lighted  bama  and 
farm  btUldlnga.  The  farmer  mUked  hla  oow* 


with  milking  machines  and  put  the  milk  In 
electric  coolers. 

Before  long  electric  motors  replaced  expen- 
sive gas  motors.  Windmills  disappeared  and 
reliable  electric  pumps  took  over.  Work 
savers  gave  the  women  more  leisure  time  to 
spend  with  their  families.  Electric  stoves 
turned  out  perfectly  cooked  food,  providing, 
of  course,  that  mother  was  doing  the  cook- 
ing. But  even  the  beginners  In  the  family. 
Including  the  4-H  club  members,  cooked  bet- 
ter because  of  the  ease  of  using  an  electric 
stove.  The  clean  electric  heat  was  less  ex- 
pensive lor  heating  the  entire  house  than  the 
old  coil.  oU.  or  wood  burning  stoves  and 
furnacflS. 

Now  farm  homes  use  electricity  not  only 
to  make  life  easier  and  use  time  more  eSl- 
clently,  but  because  of  It  farm  people  are 
better  groomed.  Women  quickly  dry  theU 
hair  with  hair  dryers.  The  whole  family  has 
fewer  cavities  because  they  br\rsh  often,  elec- 
trically. The  use  of  electric  bl&nkeU  makes 
cold  bedrooms  cozy  for  the  sleeper.  The  men 
work  In  electrically  equipped  farm  shops  to 
save  money  and  time  In  farm  repairs. 

Parmers  can  look  with  confidence  to  the 
future  since  electricity  will  keep  them  up 
with  the  times  In  communidatlon.  labor  sav- 
ing appliances,  comfort,  and  entertainment. 

Development  In  Rural  Electrification  Is  not 
limited  to  electricity  alone.  The  friendly, 
courteous  service  to  customers  from  linemen 
to  office  personnel  haa  grown  throughout  the 
years  and  new  free  services  have  been  added. 
One  of  the  most  important  extensions  of  the 
Riu-al  Electrification  programs.  It  seems  to 
me,  Is  the  opportunity  given  high  school 
sophomores  and  Juniors  In  each  area  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  annual  essay  contest. 

A  PiCTtWE  OF  REA  and  Mt  COMMUNrrT 
(By  Janalee  Omel.  16,  Junior,  Glltner  Public 

School,     father:     Myron     Omel.     Aurora, 

Nebr.) 

(Not*. — Contestant  sponsored  by  the 
Southern  Nebraska  Rural  Public  Power  Dis- 
trict, Grand  Island.  Nebr..  In  cooperation 
with  the  Nebraska  Rural  Electric  Asaocla- 
tlon.) 

Picture  an  old  farmhouse  nestled  among 
the  surrounding  flelds.  dark  except  for  a  gas 
or  kerosene  lamp  shining  from  the  window. 
The  year  1950.  Suddenly  a  brllllanoe  lUvunl- 
nated  the  whole  house.  The  yellow  glow 
streaming  from  every  window.  Magic?  Maybe. 
REA,  the  Rural  Electrification  Asaoclatlon, 
had  come  to  another  area  of  Hamilton 
County. 

This  waa  the  scene  In  1050.  one  year  after 
my  family  moved  to  this  area.  Since  then 
REA  has  continued  to  assist  the  farm  and 
the  farmer  by  bringing  him  new  ways  to  use 
electricity,  and  helping  to  create  the  farms 
of  today. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  ways  electricity 
.-md  REA  have  brought  about  modern-day 
farms.  First  of  all  consider  household  elec- 
tricity. Before  RBA  all  light  came  from  gas 
or  kerosene  lampe.  This  led  to  dreary  eve- 
nings spent  m  shadowy  darkness  around  a 
kitchen  table.  No  television,  radio,  or  study 
lights.  All  water  had  to  be  carried  In  by  hand. 
Heat  came  from  gas  or  wood  stoves.  Farm 
life  Indeed,  was  as  pictured  In  books — a 
great  contrast  from  city  life.  But  REA 
changed  all  that.  Electricity  brought  city  life 
and  conveniences  to  the  spaciousness  of  the 
country.  Bright  Ughts  cutting  through  the 
darkness,  running  water  within  a  finger's 
reach,  and  entertainment  within  your  own 
four  walls  came  into  being. 

In  the  ensuing  years  the  benefits  of  elec- 
tricity have  advanced  along  with  modern 
technology.  EUectrlc  stoves  cook  our  food  and 
electric  heat  warms  our  homes  In  winter  and 
cools  them  In  summer.  Clothes  are  washed, 
then  dried  aa  with  the  sun's  own  ray*. 

Let  me  paint  for  you  a  picture  of  the 
golden  fields  of  Nebraska.  Green  Is  the  color  I 
use.  Aa  far  aa  tha  eye  can  a«e  green  aprouta 


of  com  rlae  from  the  ground.  And  aa  they 
grow  they  are  nourlahed  and  kept  green  by 
water  flowing  from  an  electrically-powered 
Irrigation  well.  The  summer  passes  and  the 
bright  green  turns  to  a  golden  brown  as 
nature  ripens  the  crop.  Farmers  gather  the 
grain,  and  store  It  In  big  silver  bins  standing 
against  the  blue  Nebraska  skies.  Huge  dry- 
er* force  air  up  through  the  grain  elimi- 
nating the  moisture.  The  dryers,  backed  by 
the  little  black  wires  running  from  pole  to 
pole,  constitute  our  electric  power  source. 

My  picture  doe*  not  end  with  the  flelds 
and  farms.  Throughout  Nebraska  I  see  spots 
of  differing  colors  that  represent  trucks — 
REA  service  trucks.  It's  not  often  that  an 
REA  line  breaks  or  trouble  develops,  but 
when  It  does,  as  In  bad  weather,  the  REIA 
la  soon  there.  In  stormy  weather  they  are  out 
aa  soon  as  possible.  REA  stands  for 
dependability. 

REA  has  made  country  living  what  It  Is 
today.  We  also  have  all  the  advantages  of 
the  city  plus  the  beauty  of  the  country. 
Where  farms  grow  communities  spring  up — 
communities  supported  by  REA. 

Nebraska  was  once  called  "the  great 
American  Desert."  Irrigation  has  made  It  a 
food  source  for  the  nation.  And  REA  has 
helped  provide  Irrigation. 

To  describe  REA  in  a  few  words  one  might 
say  It  Is  a : 

R — ellable 

E — conc»nlcal  ■- 

A — ccompllshment 


WHEN  IS  THE  U.S.S.R.  NOT  THE 
U.S.S.R.? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  many  per- 
sons have  expressed  the  hope  that  Amer- 
ica wiU  shortly  sit  down  before  a  nego- 
tiating team  from  the  Communist  world 
and  attempt  to  devise  some  way  to  end 
the  arms  race.  In  an  attempt  to  help 
shed  some  light  on  those  proposed  talks, 
Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  propose 
the  following  question:  "When  is  the 
U.S.S.R.  not  the  U.S.S.R.?" 

The  answer:  "When  it  is  the  Soviet 
Union." 

This  paraphrase  of  a  childish  riddle  is 
taken  from  an  excellent  brief  prepared 
by  the  American  Research  Foundation. 
It  has  been  brought  home  to  me  that  we 
are  being  asked  to  negotiate  agreements 
with  our  equals  on  a  governmental  level — 
the  U.S.S.R. — when  that  entity  is  not  the 
actual  supreme  repository  of  power  as 
our  Gtovemment  is.  In  fact  agreements 
negotiated  between  our  Government  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  may  not  be  at  all  binding 
upon  the  repository  of  Soviet  power,  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union — 
CPSU. 

Mr.  President,  If  we  are  ever  to  enter 
into  negotiations  with  the  Soviets  in  a 
way  that  arndunts  to  anything,  we  must 
understand  and  take  into  accoimt  the 
dimensions  of  this  semantic  dilemma. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  re- 
search paper,  prepared  by  the  American 
Research  Foundation,  along  with  some 
additional  quotations  bearing  on  this  im- 
portant subject,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

American  Research  Poitndation. 

Washington,  D.Cj^^Mm/  14,  1969. 
Hon.  Paul  J.  Fannin.        y 
V.S.  Senate,  / 

WoaMnjfton,  D.C. 

Dxax  Senator  Fannin:  I  wish  to  acknowl- 
edge with  thaoika  your  kind  Interest  In  Ideo- 
polltlcal  semantics.  Following  your  gracious 


suggestion  I  hereby  take  the  opportunity  to 
forward  the  attached  brief,  summarized  be- 
low, with  the  hope  It  may  be  useful  to  you. 

SummaTy:  In  dealing  on  the  International 
scene,  both  governmental  and  public,  with 
the  representatives  Socialist  (communist) 
and  some  "neutralist"  states,  we  find  our- 
selves negotiating  In  the  United  Nations  and 
other  International  Organizations  with  front 
(mass)  organizations  such  as  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Union  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
(USSR) ,  the  "Socialist",  "People's  and  "Dem- 
ocratic" states  while  the  decisive  power  Is 
reserved  to  the  confines  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  (CPSU)  and  lU 
subordinate  "national"  Communist  and 
Workers'  parties.  The  dilemma  can  be  re- 
moved only  If  we  understand  the  original 
full  meaning  and  semantic  significance  of 
the  verbal  terms  of  such  negotiations. 

Recommendation:  At  your  discretion,  may 
It  be  suggested  that  a  study  group  com- 
prised of  persons  thoroughly  familiar  not 
only  with  Marxist- Leninist  (Communist) 
theory  and  practice  but  also  versed  In  the 
terminology  and  usage  of  Marxist-Leninist 
Ideo-polltlcal  language  (semantics)  In  Inter- 
national and  transnational  communications, 
be  established  with  Legislative  and  Execu- 
tive endorsement.  The  responsibility  of  this 
group  will  be  to  examine,  analyze.  Inter- 
pret and  present  to  the  American  people  and 
their  representatives  a  sound,  unequivocal 
Interpretation  of  all  significant  documents  in 
terms  of  their  true  idiomatic  rather  than 
literal  meaning  as  Instrumente  of  the  World 
Socialist  (Communist)  System's  strategy  and 
tactics  of  deception  and  subversion. 
Yours  truly, 

Erick  J.  Veselt. 

The  Vocabulart   of  Communism   and  the 
Politics  of  Power 

In  the  long  course  of  history,  governmenU 
gradually  have  evolved  in  order  to  formalize 
and  Interpret  the  underlying  laws  which 
dictate  and  determine  man's  behavior  In 
the  arena  of  his  social  and  political  existence. 
Today,  governments  are  distinguishable  In 
two  broad  categories.  Those  such  as  our 
own  derive  from  and  exist  for  the  people; 
the  other  category  is  of  governments  wherein 
the  people  are  subordinate  and  subject.  The 
prep>onderant  bulk  of  the  world's  power  Is 
found  within  these  two  camps.  And  as  be- 
tween them  there  Is  an  Inevitable  and  un- 
ceasing competition,  for  the  appeal  or  suc- 
cess of  the  one  Is  automatically  a  funda- 
mental systemic  threat  to  the  other. 

With  American  attainment  of  maturity 
as  a  world  power  in  this  century,  an  honest 
appraisal  of  the  realities  and  responsibility 
of  power  has  become  increasingly  essential 
to  the  fulfillment  of  the  American  Dream. 
Over  the  past  twenty-five  years,  we  have 
become  also  acutely  aware  of  the  other 
significant  power  centers  which  have  been 
emerging.  With  our  consciousness  has  come 
the  realization  of  the  overall  limitations  of 
power  per  se.  As  a  result  we  have  come 
readily  to  accept  the  necessity  for  coming 
to  terms  with  those  state*  which  contain 
the  power-forces  capable  of  bringing  the  de- 
struction of  mankind.  Under  pressure  of 
this  necessity  we  have  come  to  lay  increas- 
ing stress  on  negotiation  as  the  alternative 
to  power  confrontation.  Consequently  we 
have  come  to  rely  on  the  products  of  ne- 
gotiation— treaties,  pacts,  conventions  and 
agreements — In  the  International  sphere  Just 
as  we  rely  on  contracU  In  domestic  economic 
life.  Juat  as  a  contract  Is  assumed  to  be 
binding  mutually  on  all  signatories — no  con- 
tract Justly  serves  one  master — so  are  the 
Instrumente  of  International  negotiations 
between  sovereign  states  instrtunents  of  mu- 
tual understanding.  Only  to  the  extent  that 
such  International  understanding  is  mutual. 
based  on  mutually  accepted  assumptions, 
does  the  Instnunent  have  any  significance. 
That  such  Is  the  case  Is  an  aaaumptlon  un- 
derlying all  our  International  relatlona. 
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AddltUMuUIy  we  make  a  further  aMump- 
Uon  that  the  other  govemment-slgT>er(*) 
repreeentlag  his  naUon-state  (or  state*) 
doe*  in  fact  represent  the  bona  fide  reposi- 
tory of  decisive  responsibility  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  such  power  as  lies  In  Its 
( their )  hands.  Inherent  In  this  assumption 
Is  the  concept  there  Is  no  superior  political 
structure  or  reservoir  of  political  power  with- 
in the  signing  state  which  can  vitiate  or 
render  void  the  bona  fides  of  its  government 
as  party  to  a  contract.  It  U  taken  for  granted 
that  the  signer  government  possesses  the 
power  and  the  will  to  curb  those  elements 
within  Its  sovereignty  dedicated  to  the  re- 
pudiation of  the  conditions  and  terms  Im- 
posed by  the  agreement. 

Today,  the  United  Nations  OrganlsaUon 
(UNO)  Is  the  world's  major  forum  for  the 
generation  of  agreements  between  sovereign 
state*  In  the  earnest  effort  to  Insure  a  peace- 
ful world.  In  that  forum  state  deals  with 
•tate  as  peer  with  peer 

As  a  government  capable  of  unilateral  and 
bUateral   acUon   and   as  a   member-state  of 
the  UNO.  there  is  a  significant  phenomenon 
with   which   we   are   confronted.   In   dealing 
with  the  "Russians ",  we  like  all  other  state* 
have  no  choice  but  to  deal  with  the  Gov- 
•mmetrt  of  the  USSR    As  head  of  one  sov- 
eretgn*«tate.  President  Johnson  met  at  Olass- 
boro   In    19«7   with    Mr    Kosygln.   Chairman 
of   the   Council   of   Ministers   of   the   USSR. 
In  the  norn>al  course  it  would  be  assumed 
these  two  men  represent  the  apex  of  power 
responsibility  In   their  respective  countries. 
Yet  President  Johnson  was  reported  to  have 
said  that  In  hU  dealings  with  the  "Kremlin" 
he  had  come  to  realize  he  In  fact  was  not 
dealing  with  his  peer.  Apparently  the  "real 
boss"   is   not  the  Chairman  of  the  Council 
of   Ministers   but   the   General   Secretary  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Immediately  relevant  la  the  question:  Can 
a  representative  of  the  Government  of  the 
USSR  enter  Into  a  bona  fide  International 
contract  if  In  fact  he  does  not  speak  for  and 
actually  In  the  name  of  the  primary  source 
of  power  and  reeponslblllty?  Are  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  USSR  and  the  official  represent- 
ative* of  that  government  free  of  superior 
organized  authority  and  control  lying  above 
and    beyond    the   scope    of    traditional    and 
conventional  negotiating  bodies? 

The  Constitution  of  the  USSR  (1936)  and 
the  Statutes  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
Soviet  Union  (CPSU)  clearly  establish  or- 
ganizationally and  Juridically  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  USSR  Is  subservient  to  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Arti- 
cle 126  of  the  Constitution  specifies  that  the 
CPSU'  is  "the  leading  core  of  all  organiza- 
tions of  the  working  people,  both  govern- 
ment and  non -government  '  In  other  words, 
the  Soviet  signatory  to  International  com- 
pacts, the  Government  of  the  USSR.  Is  but  a 
subordinate  executive-administrative  arm  of 
the  CPSU 

In  the  Statutes  of  the  CPSU  the  political 
system  operaUng  in  the  USSR  is  described 
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(1)  Power  resu  with  the  people: 

(2)  The  people  have  delegated  their  power 
to  the  "vanguard  of  the  working  people  "  1  e 
the  Communist  Party; 

(3)  The  Communist  Party  structures  and 
controls  the  apparatus  of  the  Government 
of  the  USSR  which  Is  the  legal.  execuUve. 
and  administrative  Instrument  of  the  Party: 

(4)  The  Government  of  the  USSR  Is  but 
one  of  many  mass  organizations  (fronts)  of 
the  Party. 

Such  is  the  essence  of  Marxism-Leninism 
as  a  system  and  as  a  method  of  organizing, 
directing  and  controlling  all  power,  be  It 
social,  economic,  or  political  and  cultural. 

Because  of  this  It  Is  absolutely  obligatory 
that  we  as  a  sovereign  state  recognize  in  all 
our  dealings  with  the  Government  of  the 
USSR— the  only  body  with  which  our  gov- 
ernment U  able   to  deal— that  we  are  not 


dealing  with  the  supreme  repository  of  So- 
viet power.  Rather  we  are  reduced  to  dealing 
with  an  agent,  or  'front  mass  organization" 
of  that  power.  There  U  In  fact  a  superior 
poliucal  authority  and  law  which  lies  above 
the  Government  of  the  USSR  and  beyond  iu 
legal  and  technical  control. 

It  will  be  noted  that  to  thu  point  there 
has  been  no  menUon  of  the  term  "Soviet 
Union  "  Technically,  legally,  there  Is  no  coun- 
try, nation-state,  or  government  which  legit- 
imately may  be  called  the  "Soviet  Union." 
It  does  not  sign  agreemenu  with  other  gov- 
ernments; It  does  not  Issue  recognized  con- 
ventionally enforceable  laws  within  any 
boundaries:  and  yet  It  does  exist  conceptu- 
ally—and powerfully! 

Leonid  I.  Brezhnev,  the  General  Secretary 
of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union,  speaks  repeatedly 
m  the  name  of  the  Soviet  Union.  He  speaks 
of  the  "defense  of  the  Soviet  Union.'  He 
speaks  of  the  "foreign  policy  of  the  Soi;iet 
Unton.-  And  his  words  carry  real  weight  both 
within  the  USSR  and  around  the  world.  Yet 
Mr.  Brezhnev  holds  no  position  In  the  Gov- 
ernment of  ti\t  USSR.  Under  no  circum- 
stances would  he  sign  a  treaty  in  the  name 
of  that  government. 

Thus  In  all  our  dealings  with  the  Soviets, 
and  their  Satellites,  we  must  take  stock  that 
there   is   not   one   but    three   polllcal    power 
structurea   with   which    we   and    the   other 
nation-states  of  the  world  have  to  cope:  ( 1  ( 
The  Government  of   the  Union  of  Socialist 
Republics     (USSR):      (2)     The    Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  (CPSU):  and  (3) 
a    borderless    entity    known    as    the    Soviet 
Union.'  Tet  it  is  with  only  one  of  these  that 
the    Government    of    the    United    States    Is 
enabled  to  maintain  relations,  negotiate  con- 
tracts, and  meet  on  ostensibly  equal   terms 
In  the  forum   of  the  UNO.   There  Is  strong 
and    voluminous   evidence   that    thU   entity 
this  structure.  Is  Inferior  to  the  other  two 
with  no  capacity  to  control  them   I  have  no 
power  to  enforce  that  which  in  the  eyes  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  It  has  agreed  to  if  the  other 
two  forces  decree  otherwise.  The  power  lies 
with  them,  and  In  the  exercise  of  that  power 
they    are    Immune    from    responsibility,    ac- 
countable only  to  themselves.  "The  contract 
Is  not  binding  on  them. 

To  Illustrate,  mention  may  be  made  of  two 
related  Items.  First,  on  December  21.  1965. 
the  XXth  Session  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  adopted  the  first  of 
two  resoluUons.  each  enUtled  "Declaration 
of  the  Inadmissibility  of  Intervention  In  the 
Domestic  Affairs  of  SUtes  and  the  Protec- 
tion of  their  Independence  and  Sovereignty." 
The  second  of  these  resoluUons  (Resolution 
No.  2225)  was  adopted  In  December  1966  by 
the  XXIst  Session  by  a  vote  of  114  In  favor, 
none  against,  and  two  abstentions.  The  rep- 
resenUUve  of  the  Government  of  the  USSR 
and  the  representative  of  the  United  States 
voted  in  favor  of  this  resolution.  Technically, 
therefore,  both  governments  are  bound  by 
mutual  agreement  to  conform  with  the  spirit 
and  the  letter  of  the  resolution. 

Close  examination  of  our  second  Illustra- 
tion, the  so-called  Havana  Conference  of 
Januarj-  1966.  yields  the  troubling  dichotomy. 
The  Tri-Contlnent  Conference  convened  at 
«»vana  proved  to  be  a  matter  of  serious 
concern  to  many  Latin  American  govern- 
ments. In  the  spring  of  1966  It  was  the  sub- 
ject of  searching  examination  and  concern 
to  the  Organization  of  American  SUtes. 
After  due  consideration  of  the  pronounce- 


'  Translating  this  into  Communist  termi- 
nology drawn  from  The  Fundamentals  of 
Marxism -Leninism.  A  Manual,  we  have  (1) 
The  Superstructure.  (2)  The  Infrastructure 
(the  Party)  and  (3)  The  Material-Technical 
Base.  These  three  terms  thread  their  way 
through  Communist  Ideology  just  as  the 
words  of  Thomas  Jefferson  are  woven  Into 
the  fabric  of  our  political  history. 


menu  of  the  Conference,  charge*  were  made 
In  formal  demarches  to  various  official  rep. 
resenUtlves  of  the  Government  of  the  USSR 
that  the  USSR  was  guilty  of  subversive  in- 
tervention in  the  Internal  affairs  of  other 
sovereign  nation-states  and  that  by  so  doing 
the  USSR  was  contravening  the  UN  resolu- 
tion It  had  supported.  The  representatives  of 
the  USSR  summarily  rejected  the  charges  as 
unfounded  and  false.  And  they  were  correct 
technically!  As  their  rebuttals  asserted  no 
USSR  governmental  representative  In  an  of- 
ficial governmental  capacity  was  present  it 
the  Conference:  the  Government  of  USSR 
was  not  Involved. 

Nonetheless,  a  Soviet  "Russian"  delegation 
was  very  much  present  and  active  at  Havana 
It  was  headed  by  Sharaf  Rashldov.  an  im- 
portant functionary  of  the  CPSU.  So  the 
CPSU  very  much  was  involved. 

As  to  the  Soviet  Union,  that  entity  aUo  was 
deeply  Involved  by  documented  Soviet  admis- 
sion. In  December  1965  In  an  address  to  the 
Supreme  Soviet  of  the  USSR  Andrei  Qromyko 
suud : 

•Early  In  January  1966.  the  first  conference 
of  solidarity  of  peoples  of  the  three  con- 
tlnenu  of  Asia.  Africa  and  Latin  America  will 
begin  In  Havana,  the  capital  of  heroic  Cuba. 
It  win  be  a  wide  represenUtlve  forum  of  the 
anu-colonlallst  and  antl-lmperlallst  forces 
The  Soviet  Union,  which  will  participate  In 
the  Havana  Conference,  together  with  lu 
friends  will  do  all  In  lu  power  to  assist  in 
consolidating  the  front  against  Imperialist 
aggression  and  In  support  of  peace,  national 
freedom  and  independence."  (emphasis 
added.) 

By  contrast,  in  reviewing  the  Non-inter- 
vention Resolution  In  the  Security  Council 
Mr.    Gromyko    submitted    a    formal    letter 
dated  23  September  1966  In  which  he  sUted 
that  the  Resolution  Is  endorsed:  ""On  the  In- 
struction of  the  Government  of  the  Union 
Soviet   Socialist   Republics.   .   .    .""   Gromyko 
signed   the  letur   as    "Minister   for  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  USSR."  Not  once  In  this  official 
document  does  the  term  Soviet  Union  appear 
In  December  1966.  Ambassador  Fedorenlco 
In  disclaiming  that  his  government  had  par- 
ticipated In  the  Havana  Conference  sUted: 
.  the  right  of  popular  organizations  to 
express  their  attitudes  toward  the  burnlne 
problems  of  our  day.  such  as  the  struggle  of 
peoples  for  their  naUonal  and  social  freedom 
from  colonialism  and  neo-colonlallsm.  cannot 
be  gainsaid  by  anyone.  That  was  sUted  by 
the  delegation  of  the  Soviet  Union  at  the 
Trlcontlnental  Solidarity  Conference  held  in 
Havana  in  January  1966.  ...  The  activities 
of  popular  organization*   ...   do   not  fall 
within   the  competence  of  the  United  Na- 
tions."    (UN     Doctiment     A/C.l/PV.     1481) 
(emphasis  added.) 

From  the  foregoing,  it  is  apparent- 
»*.'^JUJ^*  Government  of  the  USSR  affirmed 
the  UN  Resolution  on  Non-intervention  Tlie 
Government  of  the  USSR  Is  bound  thereby 

(2)  By  USSR  Inurpreutlon.  only  nation- 
sutes  and  their  governments  participate  In 
the  UNO.  hence  only  the  actions  of  govern- 
ment* are  subject  to  scrutiny  by  that  body 
or  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  reeolutlons 
adopted  In  the  UNO. 

(3)  According  to  lU  represenutive  In  the 
UNO.  the  Government  of  the  USSR  in  no  way 
was    involved    in    the    Havana    Conference 
hence  in  no  way  is  that  pronouncements  of 
the  Conference. 

(4)  However.  Soviet  spokesmen  are  con- 
sistently laudatory  of  the  role  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  Havana  Conference. 

(6)  Hence,  the  Government  of  the  USSR 
and  all  Inur-govemmental  bodies  such  as 
the  UNO  have  no  JurisdicUon  or  control  over 
the  Soviet  Union  or  any  acUvlties  conducted 
In  lu  name. 

Thus.  It  Is.  by  Soviet  documented  admis- 
sion, intervention  in  the  domestic  affairs  of 
other  countries  by  the  CPSU  or  the  Soviet 
Union  is  not  subject  to  the  toms  of  the  UN 
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resolution  on  non-intervention.  Only  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Government  of  the  USSR  In  this 
regard  are  subject  to  application  of  the 
resolution. 

The  clrcumsUnces  cited  above  comprise 
only  a  wedge  which  pries  open  the  gateway 
to  a  greater  need. 

In  atemptlng  to  chart  the  course  of  effec- 
tive relations  with  the  SovleU  we  are  on  the 
horns  of  a  true  dilemma.  We  have  built 
the  entire  structure  of  our  International 
relations  on  the  premise  that  governments 
represent  the  supreme,  organized  political 
authority  of  the  nations  with  which  we  deal. 
In  so  doing  we  have  been  pre-dlsposed  to 
regard  and  deal  with  the  Soviet  World  So- 
cialist System  as  simply  another  totalitarian 
nation-state  basically  at  one  with  the  other 
totalitarian  governmente  and  systems  we 
have  known.  We  appear  to  have  taken  In- 
sufficient cognizance  of  the  problem  at  hand, 
and  Its  underlying  realities,  and  have  per- 
sisted In  the  effort  to  deal  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  USSR  as  if  it  were,  in  fact,  the 
ruling  body  of  another  nation-state. 

The  resulU  have  been  frustrating.  At  the 
heart  of  this  frustration  lies  words  and 
confusion  as  to  their  operative  meaning.  It 
is  almost  as  If  we  would  paraphrase  a  riddle 
from  childhood — When  is  the  USSR  not  the 
USSR?— When  it's  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  genesis  of  this  confusion  lies  In  the 
artful  manipulation  of  words  In  the  intricate 
semantic  vocabulary  of  Lenin.  Today  one 
cannot  spteak  simply  or  merely  of  Marxism. 
Accuracy  demands  that  one  speaks,  as  the 
Sovleta  do.  of  Marxism-Leninism.  It  is  Len- 
inism with  which  we  are  confronted  today 
and  It  was  Lenin,  transforming  the  ideas  of 
Marx  and  Engels.  who  created  that  political 
reality.  Permeating  iU  existence  In  every 
facet  and  a  key  factor  In  ite  International 
power  is  a  highly  specialized  vocabulary  with 
meanings  very  precisely  defined.  Only  to 
the  extent  that  the  thoughtful  reader  Is 
familiar  with  these  meanings  can  he  evalu- 
ate accurately  their  significance  and  opera- 
tive potential.  For  Instance,  to  cite  again 
the  speech  of  Ambassador  Fedorenko  In  sup- 
port of  the  Non-intervention  Resolution,  the 
following  terms  appear,  terms  for  which 
CommunlsU  have  evolved  precise,  organiza- 
tional and  strategic  and  tactical  meanings, 
their  own  "Esperanto":  "intervention  in  the 
domestic  affairs  of  States",  "independent  and 
peaceful  development",  ""armed  interven- 
tion", "national  liberation  movement",  "ag- 
gression", "freedom",  '"democracy",  "revolu- 
tionary struggle  of  peoples",  ""national  liber- 
ation wars",  '"patriotic  movement",  "social 
transformations",  "imperialism",  "peaceful 
coexistence  of  States",  "neo-colonlallsm", 
"non-intervention,"  "international  peace", 
"rlghu  of  Independent  States". 

Taken  out  of  context,  many  of  these  terms 
appear  harmless  if  only  because  their  mean- 
ings are  taken  to  be  self-evident.  Drawn  from 
the  scabbard  of  the  Marxist-Leninist  lexicon, 
however,  they  become  swords  of  energetic 
subversion. 

The  great  need  which  these  few  examples 
highlight  Is  that  this  government  must  have 
at  its  disposal  a  methodical,  sound,  prag- 
matic Investigation  and  consistent  analysis 
of  Marxist-Leninist  transcultural  semantics. 

It  is  essential  that  every  document  to 
which  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Government  of  the  USSR  are  sig- 
natory be  subjected  to  responsible,  expert 
semantic  examination  and  analysis.  We  as  a 
government  and  as  a  people  must  Inform 
ourselves  coolly  and  dispassionately  as  to  the 
interpretations  which  the  Soviets  place  on 
the  documents  they  sign  and  thereby  assess 
their  purposes  or  operative  reservations  In 
entering  such  arrangements. 

Otherwise,  assisted  by  our  own  naivete,  the 
successors  to  Lenin  may  make  good  their 
boast  of  using  the  very  governmental  and 
parliamentary  Institutions  which  we  cherish 
to  destroy  that  which  we  hold  dear.  In  a 


fairly  recent  collection  of  essays  published  by 
the  quasi-official  Novostl  Press  Agency  Pub- 
lishing House  of  Moscow  is  found  the  fol- 
lowing Impressive  statement  of  such  inten- 
tions: ".  .  .  the  Communists  stress  that  .  .  . 
the  peaceful  path  does  not  imply  renuncia- 
tion of  the  class  struggle  and  shifting  the 
centre  of  gravity  to  activity  in  parliaments, 
municipalities  and  other  bourgeois  repre- 
sentative organs.  On  the  contrary,  It  pre- 
supposes .  .  .  ensuring  a  preponderance  of 
forces  sufficient  for  winning  state  power 
without  civil  war.  However,  the  possibility 
of  a  non-peaceful  way  Is  not  ruled  out."  (In- 
ternationalism— National  Liberation  Move- 
ment and  our  Epoch,  p.  35.) 

Even  more  dramatically,  from  an  official 
publication  of  the  Soviets'  Ministry  of  De- 
fense, comes  the  following: 

"In  its  political  and  social  essence  a  new 
world  war  will  be  a  decisive  armed  clash  be- 
tween two  opposed  world  social  systems.  This 
war  win  naturally  end  in  victory  for  the 
progressive  Communist  social-economic  sys- 
tem over  the  reactionary  capitalist  social- 
economic  system,  which  is  historically 
doomed  to  destruction.  The  guarantee  for 
such  an  outcome  of  the  war  is  the  real  bal- 
ance between  the  political,  economic,  and 
military  forces  of  the  two  systems,  which 
has  changed  In  favor  of  the  socialist  camp. 
However,  victory  in  a  future  war  will  not 
come  by  Itself.  It  must  be  thoroughly  pre- 
pared for  and  assured.  (Military  Strategy. 
Marshal  V.  D  Sokolovski.  Moscow  1968.) 
(Emphasis  added.) 

As  the  foregoing  are  illustratively  accu- 
rate indicators  of  the  plans  and  intentions 
of  the  Communists,  so  are  they  accurate  in- 
dicators of  the  responsibility  with  which  we 
are  confronted  In .  our  effort  to  understand 
the  system  with  which  we  must  come  to 
terms,  the  system  which  would  draw  us  into 
conflict — class  conflict,  not  the  conventional 
or  traditional  conflict  of  nation-states  re- 
solvable by  the  intelligent  application  of 
civilized  diplomacy. 

ADDITIONAL  PERTINENT  QUOTATIONS 

'"Today  the  imperialists  pretend  to  be 
brave — but  only  In  words:  In  reality  they 
tremble  before  the  Socialist  uoorld  which  is 
growing  and  gaining  In  strength.  And  let 
them  tremble!  So  much  the  better  for  us!  A 
fight  is  in  progress  between  these  ttoo  sys- 
tems, a  life  and  death  combat.  (Emphasis 
added.)  (N.  S.  Khrushchev,  Soviet  News,  22 
July  1963.) 

""The  Soviet  Union  is  a  mighty  world  pow- 
er and  Indestructible  bulwark  of  socialism, 
peace  and  democracy." 

""The  main  content,  the  main  direction 
and  the  main  historical  development  of  hu- 
man society  in  the  contemporary  era  are  de- 
termined by  the  ioorld  Socialist  system  and 
the  forces  fighting  against  imperialism  and 
for  the  Socialist  restructuring  of  society." 
(Emphasis  added.)  (Handbook  For  Propa- 
gandists and  Agitators  of  the  USSR  Army  and 
Navy,  Moscow,  1968.) 

Soviet  foreign  policy  has  an  active  role 
in  the  development  of  class  and  the  accelera- 
tion of  the  world  revolutionary  process.  It 
facilitates  the  liberation  struggle  of  op- 
pressed peoples  and  creates  favorable  con- 
ditions for  building  socialism  and  commu- 
nism in  the  USSR  and  the  fraternal  socialist 
countries.  (Emphasis  added.)  (M.  Bodvul. 
C.C.CPSU.   Radio  Kishinev.    1    May   1969.) 


CLARK    EICHELBERGER    AND    THE 
CAUSE  OF  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Clark  M.  Eichelberger  is  a  man  who  has 
dedicated  himself  to  the  service  of 
humanity.  By  his  work  he  has  furthered 
the  cause  of  cooperation  among  nations 
and  worked  unceasingly  to  assure  all 


men  of  their  basic  human  rights.  Mr. 
Eichelberger  helped  in  the  founding  of 
the  League  of  Nations  and  served  as  the 
National  Director  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions Association.  He  was  one  of  the 
drafters  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations.  For  the  past  several  years  he 
has  served  ££s  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission to  Study  the  Organization  of 
Peace.  Mr.  Eichelberger  has  played  a 
major  role  in  the  struggle  to  define, 
codify,  and  expound  the  concept  of 
human  rights,  and  has  greatly  in- 
fluenced the  statements  on  human  rights 
in  the  United  Nations  Charter.  He  was 
one  of  the  main  drafters  of  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  and  was 
recently  awarded  the  Louis  G.  Gregory 
Award  for  Service  to  Humsmity. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
highlights  from  the  remarks  Mr.  Eichel- 
berger made  In  accepting  this  award. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

To  SECtrRE  These  Rights 
(Highlights  of  address  by  Clark  M.  Eichel- 
berger. Chairman,  Commission  To  Study 
the  Organization  of  Peace,  given  at  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Human  Rights.  Sep- 
tember 13.  1968.  Chicago.  111.) 
...  As  time  has  gone  on  the  United  Na- 
tions has  thought  of  the  enforcement  of  hu- 
man rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  In  a 
way  that  was  not  contemplated  when  the 
Charter  was  drafted.  The  United  Nations 
Charter  has  grown  and  evolved.  It  has  de- 
veloped strength.  It  has  taken  stands  that  in 
the  old  days  would  have  been  thought  a  yio- 
lation  of  matters  of  domestic  concern.  .  .  . 
With  that  strength  back  of  it.  with  the  obli- 
gations of  the  Charter  back  of  it.  the  United 
Nations  set  up  the  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  which  produced  flrst  of  all  the  Decla- 
ration of  Human  Rights.  But  they  intended 
that  the  Declaration  should  be  reinforced 
first,  they  said,  by  an  International  bill  of 
human  rights.  Then  they  broke  that  down 
into  a  covenant  on  human  rights.  .  .  .  But 
when  they  went  to  write  the  Covenant  on 
Human  Rights  they  found  they  had  to  write 
two.  Now  the  Americans  and  the  British  and 
the  French  and  the  people  who  enjoyed  rea- 
sonable condition  of  living  thought  of  hu- 
man rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  in 
terms  of  the  classic  freedoms  that  are  known 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States — trial  by  Jury,  the  right  to  vote,  all 
the  things  which  you  and  I  believe  make  up 
our  civil  and  political  rights.  But  to  the 
people  of  the  underprivileged  countries  hu- 
man rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  were 
something  beyond  civil  rights.  They  were  the 
right  to  eat.  the  right  to  have  a  decent  con- 
dition of  life.  So  they  had  to  develop  two 
convenants — one  civil  and  political  rights  for 
which  there  could  be  a  specific  measure  of 
enforcement,  and  the  other  a  covenant  of 
economic  and  social  rights  for  which  en-  , 
forcement  is  more  difficult. 

.  .  .  But  in  addition  to  that,  the  United 
Nations  prcxluced  a  number  of  specific  cove- 
nants on  specific  problems,  feeling  they 
couldn't  wait  until  the  two  master  docu- 
ments were  ready.  One  wae  a  convenant 
against  slavery.  (There  was)  another  on 
forced  labor,  another  on  political  rights  for 
women,  a  whole  series  of  human  rights  cove- 
nants. And  do  you  know  that  the  General 
Assembly  last  year  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  there  were  nine  human  rights  cove- 
nants that  ought  to  be  ratified  by  all  states 
before  Human  Rights  Year,  and  the  United 
States  of  America  had  the  "proud""  distinc- 
tion of  not  having  ratified  one  convention. 
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•nd  tMing  at  Um  v«ry  iMt  of  tb«  U«t  with 
Yemen  and  •  few  othen.  Finally  the  Preal- 
dent  of  the  United  Statae  then  aaked  Con- 
greee   at   leaat    to   rmtlfy   three,   one   agalnat 
•alvery.   the  one  agmlnat  forced   labor,  and 
the  one  for  political  righu  of  women  Do  you 
know  that  In  the  government  of  the  Unlt«d 
States   finally,    with    the    moat    tremendous 
effort,  the  Ssnate  rmttfled  one — the  Covenant 
against   Slavery:    but   on    recommendation, 
Ood  knows  for  what  reason,  of  the  American 
Bar  AssocUUon.  they  decided  not  to  raUfy 
the  Convention  on  Bqual  Rights  for  Women 
of  the  Convention  against  Forced  lAbor.  And 
so  I  would  say  that  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant political   things  we  can  do  pracUcally 
i*  to  see  that  our  government  ratifies  ths 
covenants  on  human  rights. 

.  .  .  One  thing  that  disappointed  so  many 
of  us  who   have  been   working   for  human 
righto  through  the  United  Nations  was  that 
when   the  General  Assembly  commenced   to 
talk  about  enforcement,  commenced  to  talk 
about  some  provisions   by  which   pressure* 
oould    be    brought   to    bear    on    people    who 
were  opposed  to  human  rights,  some  of  the 
countries  from  which  you   would  have  ex- 
pected   the   quickest    response,    did    not   re- 
spond. They  were  afraid  to  have  the  author- 
Uy   0^  the    United    Nations    interfere    with 
their  domestic  concerns  at  the  same   time 
wishing  the  authority  of  the  United  Nations 
to  take  action  against  these  terrible  situa- 
tions  in    Africa.  .  ,  Ifs   a   very    Interesting 
situation. 

...  I  believe  that  the  sltuaUon  In  human 
righto  around  the  world  has  some  very 
bright  spoto.  Under  the  organlzaUon  of  the 
Western  states  of  Europe  there  Is  actually 
a  human  righto  court  and  an  Individual  can 
be  summoned  before  that  court  for  a  vlola- 
Uon  of  human  righto.  I  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  the  world  can  call  a  government 
to  account  for  a  violation  of  human  righto. 
1  believe  In  world  government  and  I  believe 
the  time  wUl  come  when  a  situation  In  hu- 
man righto  throughout  the  world  will  be 
as  Important  as  strict  sovereignty  of  the  In- 
dividual nation.  The  road  Is  going  to  be 
long. 

.  .  Now  In  this  country  we  are  under- 
going   a    self    examination    In    the   face    of 
violence  which  I  do  not  need  to  describe 
I  can  remember  the  time  when  people  were 
opposed  to  the  United  NaUons  because  they 
said    the    human    righto    provisions   of    the 
United  Nations  will  lead  to  a  greater  degree 
of  human  righto  m  this  country,  a  breaking 
down  of  racial  restrictions.  I  can  remember 
friends    In    the    South    who    worried    about 
what    the    charter    of    the    United    NaUons 
might  do  for  the  movement  of  human  righto 
In  this  country,  and  I  think  we  coxUd  say 
that   the  UN   Charter  and   the  Declaration 
of  Human  Righto  have  all  added  to  the  fer- 
ment throughout  the  world,  the  awareness 
of  a  violation  of  human  rights  and  the  need 
to  achieve  them.  It  may  be  that  some  of  the 
travail  through  which  we  are  now  passing 
and  that  the  rest  of  the  world,  at  least  part 
of  tt.   U  now  passing  Is   the   result   of  an 
awareness  of  Injustices  that  we  scarcely  were 
aware  of  before.  And  a  world  conscience  that 
I  think  came  about  through  the  realization 
of   the   United    Nations,   ito   Declaration   of 
Human    Righto,    and    the    Covenants    that 
came  with  It.  has  played  a  part  In  encour- 
aging  the   struggle   for   human    rights   and 
fundamental      freedoms      throughout      the 
world. 
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NATIONAL  ENVIRONMENTAL 
POUCY  ACT  OP  1969 

Mr.  JACKSON,  Mr.  President,  on 
May  29.  at  my  request  and  on  my  behalf, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr 
Mansfikld*  submitted  a  statement  for 
the  Record  and  Introduced  an  amend- 
ment to  S.  1075.  my  bill  to  establish  a 


nattooal  poUcy  for  the  environment. 
Due  to  a  printing  error,  the  amendment 
waa  not  printed  In  the  Rbcoiid. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  portions  of  the  statement  and 
the  text  of  the  amendment  be  printed 
In  the  Rkcord. 

Mr.  President,  I  alao  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  article  from  the  June  4. 
1969.  western  edlUon  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  by  Mr.  Robert  Cahn, 
be  printed  In  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

STATnmrr  bt  Ssnatoe  Jacxson 
■arly  in  this  session  of  the  Congress  I 
Introduced  legislation  in  the  Senate  to  es- 
tobllsh  a  national  poUcy  for  the  environ- 
ment. I  Introduced  thU  measure  because  it 
U  my  view  that  our  present  knowledge,  our 
estobllshed  policies,  and  our  exUtlng  insU- 
tutlons  are  not  adequate  to  deal  with  the 
growing  environmental  problems  and  crlse« 
the  nation  faces. 

The  inadequacy  of  present  knowledge,  pol- 
icies, and  InstltuUons  Is  refiected  in  our 
nation's  history,  in  our  national  atutudes 
and  in  our  contemporary  life.  We  see  this 
inadequacy  all  around  us:  haphazard  urban 
growth,  the  loss  of  open  spaces,  strip-mining. 
air  and  wator  polIuUon.  soil  erosion,  defor- 
esUUon.  faltering  transportaUon  systems  a 
prollferaUon  of  pesticides  and  chemlcaU  aiad 
a  landscape  cluttored  with  bUlbo*rds  pow- 
erllnee.  and  Junkyards. 

TradltlonaJ  governmental  policies  and  pro- 
grams weren't  designed  to  achieve  these  con- 
dlUons.  But  they  weren't  designed  to  avoid 
them  either  And.  as  a  result,  they  were  not 
avoided. 

As  a  naUon.  we  have  failed  to  design  and 
Implement  a  naUonal  environmenui  policy 
which  would  enable  us  to  weigh  alternatives 
and  to  anticipate  the  undesirable  side  effects 
which  often  result  from  our  ongoing  policies 
programs  and  actions. 

Today  It  U  clear  that  we  cannot  continue 
to  perpetuate  the  mistakes  of  the  past  We 
no  longer  have  the  margins  for  error  and 
mistake  that  we  once  enjoyed. 

It  was  m  view  of  thU  background  and 
these  conslderauons  that  I  Introduced  8 
1075.  my  bill  to  estobllsh  a  national  environ- 
mental policy. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  U  three- 
fold: First,  to  establish  a  naUonal  policy  on 
the  environment:   Second,  to  authorize  ex- 
panded research  and  understanding  of  our 
natural  resources,  the  environment,  and  hu- 
man ecology:  and  Third,  to  establish  In  the 
Offlce    of    the    President    a    properly    staffed 
Council  of  Environmental  Quality  Advisors 
During  the   hearing  on   this  measure  on 
April  16.  Dr.  DuBridge.  the  President's  Sci- 
ence Advisor,   and  Secretary  Hlckel   of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  announced  that 
the  President  Is  considering  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Interagency  environment  council 
composed  of  selected  Cabinet  officers.  As  I 
stated  at  the  hearings,  this  Indicates  to  me- 
"that  the  President  and  officials  In  the  execu- 
Uve  branch  share  the  beUef  of  many  of  us 
In  Congress  that  some  reorganization  Is  nec- 
essary. The  President  apparently  agrees  that 
the  exlsUng  administrative  establishment  Is 
Inadequate  for  the  task  we  face,  and  that  a 
focal  point  for  the  environmental  conslder- 
•Uons  of  government  should  be  designated." 
It  was  the  initial  view  of  the  Administra- 
tion's   representatives    that   the   President's 
proposed  Interagency  council  would  make  an 
Independent  Council  of  Environmental  Ad- 
visors as  proposed   In  my  bUl  unnecessary. 
For  the  most  part,   the  members  of   the 
Committee  and  the  public  witnesses  did  not 
agree  with  their  position.  There  was  how- 
ever, general  agreement  by  all  concerned  that 
there  la  a  need  to  restructure  the  Federal 


government  to  provide  a  focal  point  for  en- 
vlronmental  considerations. 

It  U  my  view  that  what  Is  needed  U  an  im- 
partial. obJecUve;  full-Ume  Council  of  En- 
vironmental Advisors  m  the  Executive  Of- 
flce of  the  President.  The  Interagency  Council 
the  President  Is  considering  would  be  useful 
for  ImplemenUng  action  proposals,  but  the 
President  also  needs  Independent  and  Impar- 
tial advice  as  to  what  action  to  take.  The 
Council  I  have  proposed  would  be  properly 
staffed  and  equipped  to  provide  thU  advice 
As  a  result  of  the  April  16  hearing  on  s 
1075  and  subsequent  discussions  with  the 
Administration,  I  believe  that  there  Is  now 
general  agreement  on  the  need  for  both  an 
Interagency  Council  as  proposed  by  the  Presl- 
dent,  and  a  high  level  Independent  body  as 
proposed  In  my  bill. 

During  the  April  16  hearing  on  S.  1078  the 
Admmutratlon  agreed  that  there  Is  an  urgent 
need  to  enact  Into  law  a  statement  of  na- 
tional policy  with  respect  to  environmental 
management,  and  that  they  would  support 
a  statutory  declaration  of  national  pollcv 
Subsequent  to  the  hearings,  I  directed  the 
Interior  Committee  staff  to  draft  an  ex- 
panded statement  of  national  environmental 
policy  which  defined  our  national  environ- 
mental management  goals,  and  to  grant 
new  authority  to  Federal  agencies  which,  at 
the  present  time,  have  no  mandate  or  re- 
sponsibility for  the  management  and  pro- 
tection of  the  human  environment. 

This  expanded  statement  of  national  policy 
has  been  prepared  as  an  amendment  to  3 
1076.  It  will  become  ntle  I  of  the  blU  and 
the  other  titles  will  be  appropriately  redes- 
ignated. Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  amendment  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcoko  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
A  statement  of  environmental  policy  is 
more  than  a  statement  of  what  we  believe  as  a 
people  and  as  a  nation.  It  establishes  priori- 
ties and  gives  expression  to  our  national  goals 
and  aspirations.  It  serves  a  constitutional 
function  In  that  people  may  refer  to  It  for 
guidance  In  making  decisions  where  environ- 
mental  values  are  found  to  be  In  oonfilct  with 
other  values. 

Many  operating  agencies  do  not  at  present 
have  a  mandate  within  the  body  of  their 
enabling  laws  to  give  substantive  attention  to 
environmental  values.  This  Is  especially  true 
of  the  older  Federal  programs. 

A  properly  drafted  Congressional  statement 
of  national  environmental  policy,  along  with 
a  requirement  for  official  statemento  of  en- 
vironmental findings  in  Federal  decisions  and 
legislative  proposals,  will  effectively  make  the 
quality  of  the  environment  ercrvone's  re- 
sponsibility. No  agency  will  then  be  able  to 
maintain  that  It  has  no  mandate  or  no  re- 
quirement to  consider  the  environmental 
consequences  of  Its  actions. 

Mr.  President,  an  environmental  policy  is 
a  policy  for  people.  Ito  primary  concern  is 
with  man  and  his  future.  The  basic  prin- 
ciple of  the  policy  Is  that  we  must  strive.  In 
all  that  we  do.  to  achieve  a  standard  of  ex- 
cellence m  man's  relationship  to  his  physical 
surroundings. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  the  amendment  I  am 
Introducing  today  will  go  far  towards  ensur- 
ing that  the  Federal  government  both  sets 
and  abides  by  standards  of  excellence:  stand- 
ards which  win  ensure  that  our  generation 
fulfills  Ito  responsibilities  as  trustee  of  the 
environment  for  future  generations. 

S.  1075 
On   page    1    strike  all   after   the  enacting 
clause  and  on  page  2  strike  lines  1  through 
6  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SHOKT    TITLB 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969". 

PURPOSC 

Sec.  2.  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are:  To 
declare  a  national  poUcy  which  wUl  encour- 
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age  productive  and  enjoyable  harmony  be- 
tween man  and  his  natural  environment;  to 
promote  efforto  which  will  prevent  or  elimi- 
nate damage  to  the  environment  and  bio- 
sphere and  stimulate  health  and  welfare  of 
man:  to  enrich  the  understanding  of  the  eco- 
logical systems  and  natural  resources  Impor- 
tant to  the  Nation:  and  to  establish  a  Board 
of  Environmental  Quality  Advisers. 

Trn.*  I 

DXCt-AEATION    OP    NATIONAL   ENVnONMENTAL 
POLICT 

Sec.  101.  (a)  The  Congress,  recognizing 
that  man  depends  on  his  biological  and 
physical  surroundings  for  food,  shelter,  and 
other  needs,  and  for  cultural  enrichment 
ss  well;  and  recognizing  further  the  pro- 
found Influences  of  population  growth, 
blgh-denslty  urbanization,  Industrial  ex- 
pansion, resource  exploitation,  and  new  and 
expanding  technological  advances  on  our 
physical  and  biological  surroundings,  and  on 
the  quality  of  life  available  to  the  Ameri- 
can people;  hereby  declares  that  It  Is  the 
continuing  policy  and  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  use  all  practicable 
means,  consistent  with  other  essential  con- 
siderations of  national  policy,  to  Improve 
and,  coordinate  Federal  plans,  functions 
programs  and  resources  to  the  end  that  the 
Nation  may: 

( 1 )  f  ulflll  the  responsibilities  of  each  gen- 
eration as  trustee  of  the  envlroximent  for 
succeeding  generations; 

1 2)  assure  for  all  Americans  safe,  health- 
ful, productive  and  esthetlcally  and  cul- 
turally pleasing  surroundings; 

i3)  attain  the  widest  range  of  beneficial 
uses  of  the  environment  without  degrada- 
tion, risk  of  health  or  safety,  or  other  un- 
intended, unanticipated,  and  undesirable 
consequences; 

(4)  preserve  Important  historic,  cultural, 
and  natural  aspecto  of  our  national  heritage, 
and  maintain,  wherever  possible,  diversity 
and  variety; 

(5)  achieve  a  balance  between  population 
and  resources  use  which  will  permit  high 
standards  of  living  and  a  wide  sharing  of 
life's  amenities;  and 

(6)  enhance  the  quality  of  renewable  re- 
sources and  approach  the  maximum  attain- 
able recycling  of  depletable  resources. 

(b)  The  Congress  recognizee  that  each 
person  has  a  fundamental  and  inalienable 
right  to  a  healthful  environment  and  that 
each  person  has  a  responsibility  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  preservation  and  enhancement  of 
the  environment. 

Sec.  102.  The  Congress  authorizes  and  dl- 
recto  that  the  policies,  regulations  and  public 
laws  of  the  United  States  be  interpreted  and 
administered  In  accordance  with  the  policies 
set  forth  in  this  Act.  and  that  all  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government: 

(1)  utilize  to  the  fuUeet  extent  possible 
a  systematic,  InterdisclplirLary  approach 
which  will  Insure  the  integrated  use  of  the 
natural  and  social  sciences  and  the  environ- 
mental design  arte  in  planning  and  decision- 
making which  may  have  an  Impact  on  man's 
environment; 

(2)  identify  and  develop  methods  and 
procedures  which  will  Insure  that  presently 
unquantlfied  environmental  amenities  and 
values  may  be  given  appropriate  considera- 
tion In  decision-making  along  with  economic 
and  technical  considerations; 

(3)  Include  in  etery  recommendation  or 
report  on  proposals  for  legislation  or  other 
significant  Federal  actions  affecting  the  qtial- 
Ity  of  the  human  environment,  a  flniUng  by 
the  responsible  official  that: 

(I)  the  environmental  Impact  of  the  pro- 
posed action  has  been  studied  and  consid- 
ered; 

(II)  any  adverse  environmental  eSecto 
which  cannot  be  aroided  by  following  rea- 
sonable alternatives  are  justified  by  stated 
considerations  of  national  p<^cy: 


(ill)  local  Ehort-tei-m  uses  of  man's  en- 
vironment are  consi/.tent  with  maintaining 
and  enhancing  long-term  productivity;  and 

(iv)  any  irreversible  and  irretrievable 
commitments  of  resources  are  warranted. 

(4)  study,  develop  and  describe  appropriate 
alternatives  to  recommended  courses  of  ac- 
tion in  any  proposal  which  involves  unre- 
solved conflicta  concerning  alternative  uses 
of  land,  water  or  air. 

(6)  recognize  the  worldwide  and  long- 
range  character  of  environmental  problems 
and  lend  appropriate  support  to  initiatives, 
resolutions,  and  programs  designed  to  maxi- 
mize International  cooperation  in  anticipat- 
ing and  preventing  a  decline  in  the  quality  of 
mankind's  v/orld  environment. 

(6)  review  present  statutory  authority,  ad- 
ministrative regulations  and  current  policies 
and  procedures  for  conformity  to  the  pur- 
poses and  provisions  of  this  Act  and  propose 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress  within 
one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  such 
measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  their 
authority  consistent  with  this  Act; 

Sec.  103.  The  policies  and  goals  set  forth 
In  this  Act  are  amendatory  and  supple- 
mentary to,  but  shall  not  be  considered  to 
repeal  the  existing  mandates  and  authoriza- 
tions of  Federal  agencies. 

Renumber  remaining  Titles  and  sections 
accordingly,  and 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "TD  eatab- 
llsh  a  national  policy  for  the  environment; 
to  authorize  studies,  surveys,  and  research 
relating  to  ecological  systems,  natural  re- 
sources, and  the  quality  of  the  human  en- 
vironment; and  to  establish  a  Board  of  En- 
vironmental Quality  Advisors." 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

June  4.  1969] 

U.S.  Cleanup:  Pttbuc  Pressure  Wins  Anti- 

POLLtmON  Prioritt 

(By  Robert  Cahn) 

Washington. — The  wheels  of  government 
are  moving,  at  long  last,  to  cateh  up  with 
the  growing  citizen  concern  over  the  quality 
of  the  environment. 

Public-opinion  polls,  letters  to  the  Presi- 
dent, to  Congress,  and  to  newspafters,  and 
countless  local  cltlzen-actlon  committees  re- 
veal the  determination  to  do  something 
about  the  mounting  threate  from  air.  water, 
and  noise  pollution;  inadequate  disposal  of 
solid  waste;  loss  of  wilderness  and  open  space 
to  development.  Industrial,  and  commercial 
ugUflcatlon,  and  all  the  effecte  of  technology 
and  "progress"  whch  have  led  to  deteriora- 
tion of  many  environmental  values. 

Now  the  Preeident  and  Congress  are  show- 
ing signs  of  action  on  the  environmental 
front. 

President  Nixon  has  established  by  execu- 
tive order  an  Environmental  Quality' Council 
on  the  same  level  as  the  National  Security 
Council,  and  the  Urban  Affairs  Council.  The 
council,  chaired  by  the  President  and  com- 
posed of  the  Vice-President  and  six  desig- 
nated Cabinet  members,  will  be,  according  to 
Mr.  Nixon,  "the  focal  point  for  this  admin- 
istration's effort  to  protect  all  of  our  natural 
resources." 

The  new  group  will  replace  the  President's 
Council  on  Recreation  and  Natural  Beauty 
which  has  been  formed  by  President  John- 
son and  was  chaired  by  \nce-PreBtdent  Hubert 
H.  Humphrey. 

AGREEMENT   OBTAINED 

Henry  M.  Jackson,  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee chairman,  has  obtained  an  agreement 
from  the  White  House  not  to  oppose  (or 
veto  if  It  is  passed)  legislation  now  being 
pushed  in  both  houses  to  establish  an  Inde- 
pendent council  of  environmental  quality 
advisers  in  the  Office  of  the  President.  Such 
a  group  of  experta  would  conduct  studies, 
issue  annual  reporto,  and  advise  the  Preei- 
dent In  the  same  way  the  CoirncU  ot  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  now  operates. 


Senator  Jackson  has  also  added  to  his 
own  bill  a  suggested  policy  for  the  national 
environment.  This  policy  defines  national 
environmental  management  goals  for  all 
federal  agencies.  And  the  proposed  law 
would  grant  new  authority  when  needed  to 
federal  agencies  to  manage  and  protect  the 
environment.  The  administration  has  prom- 
ised to  support  this  effort  to  legislate  a  na- 
tional environmental  policy. 

Rep.  John  D.  Dingell  (D)  of  Michigan, 
sponsor  of  a  House  bill  for  a  council  of  en- 
vironmental advisers,  similar  to  the  Jack- 
son proposal,  plans  to  seek  broad  citizen 
reaction  by  holding  hearings  in  several  cities. 

Henry  S.  Reuse  (D)  of  Wisconsin,  chair- 
man of  the  House  operations  subcommittee 
on  conservation  and  natural  resources,  has 
been  conducting  hearings  on  environmental 
Issues.  And  Edmund  S.  Muskie  (D)  of 
Maine,  chairman  of  the  Senate  operations 
subcommittee  on  intergovernmental  rela- 
tions, has  been  holding  hearings  on  his  bill 
to  establish  a  select  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  environmental  matters. 

COMUITTEE    established 

As  a  companion  group  to  the  Cabinet-level 
Environmental  Quality  Council,  President 
Nixon  has  established  a  Citizens  Advisory 
Committee  on  Environmental  Quality, 
chaired  by  Laurence  S.  Rockefeller.  This  15- 
man  committee  replaces  and  gives  an  ex- 
panded role  to  the  12-man  Citizens  Advisory 
Committee  on  Recreation  and  Natural 
Beauty  (also  chaired  by  Mr.  Rockefeller) 
which  had  been  formed  by  President 
Johnson. 

Several  high-level  White  House  staff  mem- 
bers are  on  the  alert  to  challenge  impending 
departmental  or  agency  actions  that  may 
have  severe  environmental  impact  and  on 
which  all  possible  alternative  solutions  may 
not  have  been  considered.  In  one  recent 
case,  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  was  In- 
structed by  the  President  to  find  another  site 
for  a  flood-control  dam  they  were  about 
to  build  In  an  area  that  would  irreparably 
damage  natural  values. 

A  committee  of  the  Urban  Affairs  Coun- 
cil composed  of  four  Cabinet  members  has 
been  set  up  to  examine  the  problem  of  land 
use  as  it  affects  the  environment. 

These  actions,  however,  are  only  first  steps 
and  will  require  meaningful  implementation 
at  both  congressional  and  executive  levels. 

OBJECTIVE  OUTLINED 

The  congressional  statement  of  environ- 
mental goals,  if  passed,  would  declare  as 
an  overall  objective  that  "each  person  has 
a  fundamental  and  inalienable  right  to  a 
healthful  environment  and  that  each  person 
has  a  responsibility  to  contribute  to  the 
preservation  and  enhancement  of  the  en- 
vironment." 

A  key  provision  In  Senator  Jackson's  sug- 
gested policy  statement  would  establish  a 
four  point  standard  to  be  applied  on  every 
legislative  proposal  or  other  significant  fed- 
eral action  affecting  the  quality  of  the  en- 
vironment. 

The  responsible  federal  offlolal  would  be 
reqiilred  to  furnish  a  finding  that:  (1)  the 
Impact  of  the  proposed  action  had  been 
studied  and  considered;  (2)  adverse  environ- 
mental effects  which  cannot  be  avoided  by 
following  reasonable  alternatives  are  justi- 
fied by  stated  considerations  of  national 
policy;  (3)  local  short-term  uses  of  man's 
environment  are  consistent  with  maintain- 
ing and  enhancing  long-term  productivity; 
and  (4)  any  irreversible  and  irretrievable 
commltmento  of  resources  are  warranted. 

Mr.  Nixon's  Environmental  Quality  Coun- 
cil Is  designed  primarily  to  provide  direc- 
tion and  coordination  for  a  federal  attack 
on  all  problems  affecting  the  environment. 
It  is  to  review  existing  policies  and  pro- 
grams which  affect  the  environment,  pro- 
ject the  impact  of  new  technologies  on  the 
environment,  obtain  greater  cooperation  be- 
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tween  tl)«  Dnlt«l  SUtM  and  other  countrla* 
on  common  «nTlionmental  concerna,  between 
vvtoxu  levele  of  American  government,  and 
between  government*!  and  relevant  non- 
governmental organlsatlona. 

FaxoarrT  dcsionatcd 
The  Prealdent's  science  advlaer  Dr  Lee 
A.  DuBrldge.  who  will  direct  staff  work  on 
the  environmental  Quality  Council  says 
that  Immediate  priority  will  be  given  in  the 
council  to  the  harmful  effects  of  prolonged 
use  of  DDT,  methoda  of  solld-waate  dia- 
posal,  and  air  polluUon. 

White  House  sources  Indicate  that  the  new 
councU  win  consider  all  types  of  major 
environmental,  recreation,  natural -resource 
and  land-use  Issues.  But  the  council  will  not 
be  asked  to  deal  with  specific  projecu 

Por  example,  letters  to  the  President  from 
conservauonlste  and  newspaper  articles  have 
alerted  the  White  House  staff  to  a  potenUal 
problem  over  location,  of  a  new  expressway 
in  San  Antonio.  Texas,  that  would  penetrate 
■•veral  pubUc  park  areas.  Ordinarily  a  decl- 
slon  approving  federal  assistance  to  a  sute 
for  an  expressway  would  be  made  by  the 
secretary  of  Transportation  and  hU  highway 
administrator  without  White  House  guld- 
_ance. 

Oni  of  Mr,  Nlxons  top  assistants,  however. 
,  ..  ***  '*"■  *  f*Pon  on  the  situation  "be- 
rore  the  decUlon  U  made.  This  U  the  type 
f ;  ^l"**^^**  ''°"'<*  "*  considered  Informally 
hL^I^*"'**  "°"^  *°'*  "nlK^t  possibly  be 
decided  by  the  President  If  it  were  of  suffi- 
cient national  environment  significance. 

aXTIXW    OF    DKCISION? 

The  new  Environmental  Quality  Council 
however,  could  review  whatever  decision  Is 
made  on  the  San  Antftnlo  expressway  as  part 
°L^  Kfaeral  policy  for  environmental  con- 
slderaUons  in  highway  placement 

It  was  not  mere  coincidence  that  on  the 
■Moe  day  President  NUon  announced  estab- 
lishment of  the  Cabinet-level  councU.  Sena- 
tor Jackson  released  the  wording  of  his  pro- 
posed  national  poUcy  for  the  environment 

These  acuona  actually  reflected  a  com- 
promise reached  after  several  weeks  of  be- 
hind-the-scenes negouatlons  between  Sena- 
tor Jackson  and  the  White  House.  The  presl- 
dentlal  executive  order  also  settled  a  pro- 
tr»ct«l  squabble  among  presidential  staff 
members  over  how  to  organize  the  high-level 
group  on  the  environment. 

A  draft  of  the  executive  order  establishing 
the  new  council  was  flrst  sent  to  the  White 

tentf.il'i'J*  "r  ^  ^"Bridge.  When  lU  con- 
tento  leaked  out.  Senator  Jackson  let  his  op- 
poslUon  be  known.  *^ 
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ment  the  Preeldenfs  CAbinet-level  environ- 
mental councU. 

While  Senator  Jackson  was  negotlaUng 
with  the  White  House,  some  members  of 
the  preeldentUI  staff  were  seeking  a  subatl- 
tute  for  the  presidential  Cabinet-level  coun- 
cU. They  argued  (unsucccasfuUy)  that  It 
would  be  more  feasible  for  environmental 
concerns  to  be  handled  by  a  committee  of 
the  Urban  Affairs  Council, 

When  Mr.  Nlxons  decision  was  made  last 
week,  the  resulting  executive  order  foUowed 
cloaely  the  Peb  34  draft  prepared  by  Dr 
DuBrldge.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  has 
been  added  to  the  membership  of  the  En- 
vironmental Quality  CouncU  which  orlg- 
Inally  included  only  the  Secretaries  of  Agrt- 
ciUture.  Interior.  Transportation.  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  and  Health  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare, 

Provision  has  been  made  for  the  Budget 
Bureau  director.  CouncU  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers chairman,  and  the  Urban  Affairs  Coun- 
cil executive  secretary  to  participate  In 
meetings,  as  well  as  for  heads  of  other  depart- 
menu  or  agencies  to  attend  meeUngs  when 
matters  affecting  their  InteresU  are  scheduled 
for  dtscusalon. 


June  5,  1969 


ABOTTMBNT   ADVANCED 

At  Senate  Interior  Committee  hearings  m 
AprU.  several  senators,  leaders  of  conserva- 
tion groups,  and  environmental  experts  took 
the  poaiuon  that  a  Cabinet-level  group  of 
environmental  advisers  would  be  Ineffective 
Such  a  group  did  not  have  expertise  In  en- 
vironmental matters,  and  Cabinet  members 
would  not  be  willing  to  attach  programs  of 
other  Cabinet  members,  it  was  argued 

Opposition  was  also  expressed  to  the  pro- 
vision that  the  council  would  be  directed 
by  the  Presidents  science  adviser  and  staffed 
by  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  The 
critics  argued  that  environmental  problems 
needed  attenUon  from  advisers  with  exper- 
tiae  in  economics,  law.  business,  and  s<wlal 
disciplines  even  more  than  from  the  expert* 
in  the  physical  sciences  who  now  dominate 
the  small  staff  In  the  Office  «f  Science  and 
Technology. 

Dr.  DuBrldge.  Interior  Secretary  Walter  J 
Hickel.  and  other  administration  wltneaaea 
testified  against  the  provision  of  the  Jack- 
'^Ik''"^^**  wound  esubllsh  in  the  Office 
or  the  President  an  independent  council  of 
environmental  quality  advisers.  Senator  Jack- 
son later  convinced  the  White  House  what 
the  independently  staffed  council  of  en- 
vironmental quality  advisers  could  supple- 


THE  llOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  CON- 
STANTIN  THE  PHILOSOPHER 
Mr  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  the  1100th  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  the  creator  of  the  Slav  script  the 
Bulgarian  and  Slav  educator,  Constantln 
the  Philosopher,  generally  known  as 
C^fril.  I  think  it  is  appropriate  that  a 
short  statement  in  commemoration  of 
the  work  of  Constantln  Cyril  the  Philos- 
opher be  noted  in  the  Record  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Th«  LnxwoaK  or  CoNSTANxm-CTaiL 

THE    PHtLOSOPHCX 

Bulgaria  Is  oommemoraUng  the  1100  an- 
niversary of  the  death  of  the  creator  of  the 
Slav  script.  The  great  Bulgarian  and  Slav 
eduMtor  ConatanUn  the  Phlloeopher.  known 
in  the  last  period  of  his  life  as  Cyril  has 
done  more  than  any  other  scholar  for  the 
cultural  development  of  the  Slavonic  world 
Conatantln  was  bom  In  82»-27  at  Salonlca' 
where  his  father  was  Assistant-Governor  of 
the  city.  After  finishing  school  at  his  home- 
town. Constontln  was  accepted  at  the  Mag- 
naour  School  in  Constantinople,  which  was 
the  highest  educational  Institution  of  Bv- 
zantlum  in  those  days 

After  graduating  from  the  Magnaour 
school,  he  wa*  a^ked  to  teach  there  for  some 
tune— a  rare  acknowledgement  of  his  knowl- 
edge, religious  and  worldly  wisdom 

As  a  gifted  orator,  he  was  sent  In  851  on  a 
mission  to  the  Saracens  in  Arabia  His  as- 
signment waa  both  diplomatic  and  mission- 
ary He  defended  Christianity  In  official  dU- 
putes  with  some  of  the  moM  eminent  Moslem 
religious  leaders.  Cyril  then  Joined  his  brother 
Methodius  at  a  monaatery  where  they  both 
engaged  In  scholastic  work  until  the  year  880 
when  they  were  sent  on  an  official  mlselon 
to  the  Khazars. 

The  fame  of  the  two  brothers  spread 
throughout  the  Slavonic  world  when  they 
were  sent  on  a  mlaalon  to  Moravia  in  862-883 
which  proved  to  be  of  historic  Importance  to 
the  Bulgarian  people  and  to  Slavdom  aa  a 
whole. 

Cyrll-ConatanUn  the  Phlloeopher  died  In 
Rome  on  February  14th  869.  when  he  waa 
only  forty-two.  and  was  burled  to  the  ba- 
silica of  San  Clemente. 

The  creation  of  the  Slavonic  alphabet  and 
a  new  literature  waa  an  extremely  dUBcult 


task  The  very  Idea  of  wrlUng  books  and 
holding  church  services  In  the  Slavonic  lan- 
guage  was  an  unusually  daring  venture  in 
those  early  days.  As  Cyril  hlmaeU  noted, 
anyone  thinking  about  It  oould  be  branded 
heretic.  CyrU  stood  agalnat  the  medieval 
dogma  which  recognized  only  three  llterarv 
and  religious  languages:  Hebrew.  Greek  and 
Latin  He  therefore  had  to  struggle  for  the 
Ideal  of  giving  the  Slav  peoples  a  basis  of 
equality  with  the  other  enlightened  nation, 
m  Europe. 

The  spread  of  the  Slavonic  alphabet  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  rapidly  flourishing  cuU 
lure  In  a  language  which  the  common  people 
could  read,  speak  and  understand  While 
trhnslatlng  most  of  the  books  used  In  church 
services.  CyrU  and  Methodius  also  wrote  orle- 
Inal  works.  This  was  another  factor  establish- 
ing old  Bulgarian  as  the  written  tongue  of 
the  Slavonic  world  In  those  distant  days 

The  Bulgarian  Academy  of  Sciences,  the 
Bulgarian  people  and.  by  decision  of 
UNESCO,  many  other  countries  In  the  world 
are  now  commemorating  the  llOOth  anniver- 
sary of  the  death  of  Conatantln-Cyrll  the 
Philosopher.  A  special  Scientific  Session  has 
been  called  to  meet  In  Sofia  In  conjunction 
with  the  Day  of  Culture  on  May  24th.  which 
win  hear  reports  by  many  Bulgarian  and  for- 
eign scholars. 

Meetings  have  been  caUed  all  over  the 
country  on  May  23rd  and  a  collection  of  scl- 
eniiflc  works  by  Constantln  the  Phlloeopher 
has  been  compiled  and  sent  to  the  printers 
as  part  of  the  celebrations. 


June  5,  1969 
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IS  JOB  PREFERENCE  TO  NEGROES 
CONSTITUTIONAL? 
Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr,  President,  I  have 
often  maintained  that  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission  and  the 
Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance  in 
their  eagerness  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion in  employment  have  Instead  em- 
barked upon  a  policy  of  forced  prefer- 
ential treatment  for  Negroes,  or  what 
I  refer  to  as  discrimination  in  reverse 
It  is  now  generally  recognized  that  these 
two  agencies  are  going  about  the  coun- 
try forcing  employers  and  labor  unions 
to  undertake  programs  to  give  actual 
preference  to  Negroes  over  others  No 
longer  is  any  attempt  even  made  to  hide 
this  fact. 

Neither  Congress  nor  the  executive 
branch  has  ever  supported  such  an  ap- 
proach, and  it  Is  galling  to  think  that 
these  two  agencies  can  so  arrogantly  push 
the  American  public  around.  The  curious 
thing  to  me  is  the  silence  on  the  part  of 
those  who  complain  the  loudest  about 
discrimination.  Their  complaints  seem  to 
flow  only  In  one  direction, 

Mr.  Richard  Wilson  wrote  an  excellent 
article  published  in  the  Evening  Star  of 
June  4.  1969.  entitled,  "Is  Job  Preference 
to  Negroes  Constitutional?"  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Is  Job  PumizNcB  to  Neobocs 

CoNSTrronoK  Ai  ? 

(By  Richard  Wilson) 

A  strong  case  U  being  made  by  bustoess 

Interests  that  the  zeal  of  federal  officials  to 

enforce     totegratlon     In     employment     has 

created  a  new  evil,   discrimination   against 

whites.  The  federal  enforcers  are  accused  of 

arbitrary  preferential  treatment  for  blacks  In 

direct  contravention  of  the  terms  of  the  laws 

they  are  called  upon  to  enforce. 


There  Is  Just  enough  to  this  to  warrant  In- 
vestigation and  serious  ttudy  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportuni- 
ties Conunlsslon  and  the  Office  of  Federal 
Contract  Compliance.  On  the  face  of  It  these 
agencies  have  adopted  the  sociological  doc- 
trine that  centuries  of  bad  treatment  entitle 
the  black  to  restitution  In  the  form  of  prefer- 
ential treatment. 

This  case  hasnt  been  conclusively  proved. 
But  there  Is  no  doubt  on  the  part  of  busl- 
nes'.men  and  contractors  doing  business  with 
the  federal  government  of  the  effect  of  execu- 
tive orders  and  administrative  decisions  re- 
quiring them  to  Initiate  equal  employment 
programs. 

The  effect.  It  Is  argued,  is  to  Impose  quotas 
of  black  employment  contrary  to  the  intent 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  and  at  the  risk  of 
denying  to  whites  their  equal  opportunity 
for  Jobs  because  they  are  white.  Beyond  that 
the  regulations  Imposed  on  contractors  are 
so  vaguely  stated  and  the  EEOC  and  the 
OFCC  are  so  hard  to  satisfy  that  many  com- 
panies which  actually  do  not  discriminate 
and  are  not  accused  of  discriminating  have 
difficulty  meeting  federal  requirements  to 
come  up  with  affirmative  Job  recruiting  pro- 
grams for  Negroes, 

What  this  all  involves  Is  the  unreiolved 
question,  present  also  In  the  matter  of  school 
Integration,  of  enforced  Integration,  All  the 
Supreme  Court  has  said  Is  that  there  shall  be 
no  racial  segregation  In  public  schools  and 
public  facllltlee.  The  court  did  not  declare  In 
the  key  school  case  that  plans  must  be  under- 
taken to  Integrate  the  schools;  It  declared 
that  plans  must  be  undertaken  to  end 
segregation. 

The  administrative  actions  on  guidelines 
for  Integration,  busing  of  students,  Negro 
Job  quotas  are  all  extensions  of  the  basic  con- 
stitutional doctrine  and  are  of  questionable 
validity. 

Business  Interests  claim  that  what  the  two 
enforcement  agencies  are  doing  Is  In  fact  ex- 
pressly forbidden  by  Title  III.  section  703 (J) 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  Nothing  could 
read  more  clearly  than  the  language  of  this 
section.  It  expressly  prohibits  the  granting 
of  preferential  treatment  to  any  Individual 
or  any  group  because  of  race,  color,  religion, 
sex  or  national  origin  to  correct  any  Imbal- 
ances on  these  accounts  In  the  work  force. 

The  enforcers  get  around  this  provision  by 
insisting  that  employers  be  "creative"  and 
work  up  "affirmative  action  programs,"  Re- 
cent hearings  conducted  by  Sen,  Edward 
M.  Kennedy  with  an  entirely  different  pur- 
pose In  mind  demonstrated  that  employers 
had  to  prove  to  the  federal  enforcers  that 
they  were  giving  preferential  treatment  on 
the  basis  of  race,  although  the  federal  agen- 
cies denied  this. 

The  enforcers  until  recently  entirely  ig- 
nored the  fact  that  union  practices  tie  the 
hands  of  employers  In  working  out  Negro  job 
recruitment.  The  whole,  blame  was  laid  on 
the  employer  and  be  was  denied  contracts 
even  though  It  was  found  there  was  no  dis- 
crimination on  his  part. 

As  the  Civil  Rights  Act  Is  being  admin- 
istered In  this  respect.  It  could  better  be 
titled  the  Negro  preference  act.  Now  a  new 
bill-Introduced  by  Senators  Hart,  Kennedy, 
Javlts.  Brooke.  Scott  and  others  would  give 
the  enforcement  agencies  new  powers.  In- 
cluding the  rights  of  subpoena,  cease  and 
desist  orders,  and  the  basis  for  obtatolng  an 
Injunction  as  a  result  of  a  preliminary  toves- 
tlgatlon. 

It  can  be  argued  that  this  Is  necessary  In 
the  case  of  companies  deliberately  attempt- 
ing to  frustrate  the  congressional  purpose 
of  ending  discrimination  In  employment.  But 
it  goes  very  hard  on  those  oompMiles  which 
do  not  discriminate,  but  cannot  fulfill  the 
vague  federal  requirements  of  a  "creative 
program"  which  In  effect  sets  up  quotas  to 
correct  racial  Imbalance. 


The  problem  here  Is  one  of  equal  justice 
for  the  white  as  well  as  the  black  worker. 
If  Congress  desires  to  give  preference  to  Ne- 
groes to  correct  Injustices  of  the  past  It 
should  be  up  to  Congress  to  do  it  and  not  left 
to  zealous  administrators  with  their  own 
concepts  of  racial  Justice, 

The  whole  area  between  non-discrlmlna- 
tlon  and  enforced  Integration  needs  to  be 
more  clearly  defined  by  the  courts  before 
present  practices  become  entrenched  beyond 
redemption.  This  applies  to  the  schools  as 
well. 


NATIONWIDE  AIRPORT-AIRWAYS 
SYSTEM 

Mr,  CANNON,  Mr.  President,  on  June 
17,  only  a  few  days  from  now,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Aviation  of  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  will  open  hearings  on  the 
requirements  of  a  nationwide  airport- 
airways  system. 

There  is  no  question  of  the  need.  Air- 
port traffic,  both  in  the  air  and  on  the 
ground,  has  outrun  our  most  optimistic 
estimates. 

In  1968  the  subcommittee  held  hear- 
ings on  this  subject,  and  a  bill  was  re- 
ported to  the  floor  by  the  Commerce 
Committee.  This  was  S.  3641.  introduced 
by  former  Senator  Mike  Monroney.  It 
was  entitled  "The  Airport  and  Airways 
Development  Act  of  1968."  The  Senate 
did  not  act. 

On  the  flrst  of  this  month  the  PAA 
high  density  airports  regulation  went  into 
effect.  The  airports  covered  are  Kennedy, 
LaGuardIa,  Newark,  O'Hare,  and  Na- 
tional. Under  the  regulation,  these  air- 
ports give  to  the  scheduled  airlines  and 
scheduled  taxi  air  carriers  exclusive  and 
priority  use. 

The  scheduled  operators  made  their 
schedules  comply  with  the  allocations 
given  them  by  the  FAA  some  time  ago,  so 
their  reservations  are  for  all  practical 
purposes  already  made. 

All  other  aviation  categories  have  a 
more  complicated  problem.  The  PAA  Air- 
ports Reservation  Office  located  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  has  direct  lines  from  the 
five  airports  covered  by  the  regulation.  A 
pilot  must  phone  and  ask  permission  to 
use  one  of  the  five  airports.  PAA  will  try 
hard  to  accommodate  him,  I  am  sure; 
but  with  the  dense  traffic  at  these  affect- 
ed airports,  they  may  not  be  able  to  grant 
the  request. 

If  the  pilot  is  not  at  one  of  these  Ave 
airports,  he  must  contact  the  nearest 
flight  service  station,  which  puts  his  re- 
quest on  teletype  to  the  Airports  Reser- 
vation Office.  The  answer  follows  the 
same  route  in  reverse.  This  procedure  is 
under  instrument  flight  rules. 

If  flying  under  visual  flight  rules,  con- 
tact must  be  made  with  a  flight  service 
station  which  will  either  let  the  pilot  go 
ahead,  or  give  him  an  alternative  airport. 

This  procedure  Is  labeled  "temporary"; 
but  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  permanent  at 
least  until  we  improve  the  system,  which 
will  take  both  time  and  money. 

Because  of  the  urgency  of  this  prob- 
lem, the  Aviation  Subcommittee  will  start 
hearings  on  June  17.  There  have  been 
rumors  in  the  Aviation  Press,  and  some 
speeches  that  hint  of  proposals  to  come 
by  various  officers  in  the  executive  branch 
of  our  Government.  But  there  Is  no  word 
nor  plan  from  the  responsible  agencies. 


Each  week  some  official  will  tell  me  the 
suggested  bill  will  be  up  "this  week,"  but 
the  weeks  go  by,  and  nothing  happens. 

This  administration  has  been  in  office 
for  more  than  4  months,  I  realize  that 
this  is  not  an  excessively  long  time,  but 
with  all  of  the  pwwers  at  the  disposal  of 
the  executive  department  and  with  the 
great  amoimt  of  study  that  has  already 
been  made  on  other  aviation  problems 
that  do  net  affect  the  passenger  or  the 
pilot,  I  believe  there  has  been  time 
enough  to  allow  the  administration  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  very  obvious — 
with  the  general  problems  of  aviation  In 
the  United  States  today.  Certainly,  the 
scores  of  high-salaried  officials  at  the 
disposal  of  the  executive  department 
should  at  long  last  agree  on  what  they 
believe  Is  best  for  aviation.  I  hope  that 
the  period  of  agreement  will  not  be 
much  longer  In  coming. 

The  committee  will  go  ahead  with  Its 
own  legislation,  but  we  need  the  plan 
that  will  have  the  support  of  the  White 
House,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and 
the  Department  of  Transportation. 

We  may  not  follow  it,  but  we  need  to 
study  it,  and  we  must  have  that  oppor- 
tunity soon. 


HEADSTART  CHILD  DEVELOPMENT 
ACT  OP  1969 

Mr,  MONDALE,  Mr.  President,  on 
May  5  I  introduced,  with  the  cosponsor- 
ship  of  23  other  Senators,  the  Headstart 
Child  Development  Act  of  1969,  The  bill 
is  designed  to  bring  needed  nutritional, 
educational,  and  health  services  to  poor 
children  in  the  early  years  of  life.  It 
seeks  to  offer  an  equal  start  to  children 
of  the  poor  who,  because  of  inadequate 
nutrition  and  health  care  before  birth 
and  in  the  early  years  and  because  they 
often  did  not  receive  intellectual  stimu- 
lation during  the  flrst  few  years  of  life, 
enter  grade  school  with  lowered  IQ's, 
which  may  not  be  correctable  In  later 
life. 

Programs  authorized  by  the  Head- 
start  Child  Development  Act  of  1969 
would:  \ 

Be  offered  on  a  voluntary  basis  ta  pre- 
school children  from  poverty  areas,  be- 
ginning at  age  3  or  below. 

Be  available  to  middle-class  children 
on  a  tuition  basis. 

Include  health  care,  nutritional,  and 
educational  assistance  both  in  the  home 
and  at  child  development  centers. 

Reach  1  million  children  in  fiscal  1970; 
1.7  in  1971;  3.1  million  in  1973;  and  4 
million  in  1974,  with  authorizations  be- 
ginning at  $1.2  billion  in  1970  rising  to 
$5  billion  in  fiscal  1974, 

The  initial  reactions  to  the  bill  have 
been  quite  favorable.  I  was  encouraged, 
for  example,  to  receive  a  letter  recently 
indicating  that  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America, 
Inc.,  has  voted  to  support  this  piece  of 
legislation.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  letter,  from  Miss  Jean  Rubin,  con- 
sultant on  public  affairs.  Child  Wdfare 
League  of  America.  Inc..  be  printed  In 
the  RccoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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Child  Wilfabb  Lbaottb 

o»  Amxuca,  Inc., 
New  York,  NT.,  May  22.  1999. 
Bon.  Waltb  F.  MoitDAiB. 
E7.5.  S«nat«, 
Wfl^/Kn^OM.  D.C. 

Obab  Skmato*  Monsalb:  We  were  pleaaed 
to  laam  of  your  Haadatart  Child  Develop- 
ment BUI,  S.  aOflO.  We  thought  that  you 
might  like  to  know  that  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tora  of  the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America. 
at  the  Spring  Board  Meeting  laat  week. 
voted  to  support  thU  measure .  The  Board 
noted  the  comprehensive  nature  of  the  pro- 
posed programs  and  authorlaatlon  for  much 
needed  funds  to  create  the  necessary 
facilities. 

The  League  has  long  stressed  the  need  for 
legislation  which  would  provide  Federal 
matching  funds  for  comprehensive  child 
welfare  services  In  the  states.  Tour  bill 
would  be  a  major  step  toward  providing 
more  adequate  services  for  preschool  chil- 
dren and  their  families  In  low  income  areas. 
We  hope  that  more  adequate  services  wUl 
also  be  provided  for  all  children  In  need  of 
child  welfare  services  regardless  of  their  age 
or  income  status,  and  that  you  will  also  sup- 
port such  measures. 

-  W»  aipprtclate  your  past  and  current  con- 
-«em  <«r  children,  and  hope  you  will  let  mm 
know  whenever  the  League  may  be  of  as- 
sistance to  you  as  you  consider  programs 
and  services  to  help  children  and  their 
families. 

Sincerely  your*, 

Jban  Rckm. 
Conrultant  on  Public  Affairs. 


U.S.  DRAFT  TREATY  ON  NUCLEAR 
ARMS  CONTROL  ON  THE  OCEAN 
PLOOR 

Mr.  KiATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  be  seated  with  the  US. 
delegation  to  the  Geneva  disarmament 
talks  on  Thursday.  May  22,  when  Am- 
bassador Adrian  S.  Fisher  presented  the 
U.S.  draft  treaty  on  arms  control  for  the 
seabed. 

Ambassador  Fisher's  statement  to  the 
conference  that  day  was  a  cogent  pres- 
entation of  the  American  position  and 
Included  an  outline  of  the  draft  treaty. 
Because  of  the  great  Importance  of  this 
topic,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  text  of  Ambassador  Fisher's  address 
printed  In  the  Rscord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoro. 
as  follows : 
STATntxitT    Maiw    bt    Ambassaoob    Aobiam 

S.  FiSHBB  at  trb  414TR  Plenabt  Mbbtino, 

Trttbbdat,   Hat  23,    1909 

The  Idea  of  an  arms  control  agreement  (or 
the  seabed  is  basically  responsive  to  a  tech- 
nological fact  of  Ufe:  the  fact  that  the  en- 
vironment of  the  seabed  Is  becoming  increas- 
ingly accessible  to  men.  At  the  same  time.  It 
may  be  said  that  If  we  succeed  In  arriving  at 
an  arms  control  agreement  for  the  seabed, 
we  will  have  added  one  more  Important  ele- 
ment In  the  larger  picture  of  International 
restraints  on  armaments  which  has  been  tak- 
ing form. 

Viewed  as  one  more  step  In  that  all-Impor- 
tant process,  a  seabed  agreement  appears  as 
the  logical  follow-on  to  the  treaties  on  Ant- 
arcUca  and  Outer  Space:  and  Indeed  It  would 
be  analogous  In  many  ways  to  those  treaties. 
It  would  be  analogous  In  many  ways,  but  not 
In  all  ways.  For  the  seabed  is  a  unique  en- 
vironment, with  its  own  special  characteris- 
tics. Foremost  among  these,  for  our  purpoMs. 
Is  the  obvious  but  Important  fact  that  tbe 
seabed  la  conaguous  with  the  sea  Itaalf, 
which  has  been  used  for  offanalve  and  de- 
fensive military  action  almost  since  the  be- 


ginning of  hutory.  Henoe  our  belief  that.  In 
the  circumstances  In  wbleh  we  are  now  liv- 
ing, total  demUltarlaaUon  of  the  seabed  Is 
scarcely  practical  or  attainable. 

We  have  studied  intensively  tbe  elements 
which  might  comprise  a  succeaaful  arms 
control  agreement  for  the  seabed,  as  we 
have  studied  very  carefully  the  views  which 
have  been  put  forth  In  this  Committee.  We 
believe  that  great  progress  has  already  been 
realized  In  approaching  this  complex  sub- 
ject, and  that  we  have  now  reached  the  point 
where  It  Is  useful  and  appropriate  to  set 
forth  our  views  In  the  form  of  a  draft  treaty. 

From  the  statements  that  have  been  made 
here.  I  believe  we  can  agree  that  there  ex- 
Isu  a  desire  on  the  part  of  all  the  members 
of  this  Committee  to  make  progress  rapidly 
towards  preventing  an  arms  race  on  the 
seabed,  and  to  arrive.  If  possible,  at  an 
agreement  on  this  subject  before  tbe  next 
session  of  the  General  Aaeembly. 

However,  there  have  been  several  sug- 
gestions as  to  how  this  goal  can  best  be 
achieved.  Some  delegations  have  proposed 
complete  demilitarization  of  tbe  seabed. 
This  concept  U  embodied  in  the  draft 
treaty  submitted  by  the  Soviet  Union  on 
March  18  (ENDC/340).  Some  have  suggested 
a  catalogue  of  the  various  types  of  installa- 
tions which  should  be  prohibited:  others 
have  suggested  that  specific  exceptions  be 
written  to  permit  certain  defensive  Installa- 
tions. 

For  lU  part,  the  XTnlted  SUtes  has  at- 
tempted to  make  clear.  In  Its  statemenU  of 
March  asth  and  May  16th,  lu  belief  that 
the  only  pracUcal  way  to  prevent  an  arms 
race  on  the  seabed  would  be  an  agreement 
banning  the  emplacement  or  Oxlng  of  nu- 
clear weapons  and  other  weapons  of  mass 
deetructlon  on  the  seabed.  Such  an  agree- 
ment would  remove  the  major  threat  to  the 
peaceful  use  of  the  seabed.  At  the  same 
time,  It  would  reduce  the  verification  prob- 
lem to  manageable  proportions  and  would 
be  consistent  with  the  security  tnteresU  of 
coastal   states. 

Accordingly,  on  the  Instructions  of  the 
United  States  Government,  we  are  submit- 
ting for  the  consideration  of  the  Committee 
a  draft  treaty  which  would  prohibit  the  em- 
placement or  fixing  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
other  weapons  of  mass  destruction  on  the 
■eabed  and  ocean  floor.  We  are  of  the  firm 
conviction.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  by  adopting 
this  approach  we  will  accomplish  our  task 
of  preventing  the  extension  of  the  arms  race 
to  the  seabed  In  the  simplest  and  speediest 
manner. 

I  should  now  like  to  discuss  briefly  the  In- 
dividual articles  of  our  draft  treaty. 

The  flfst  paragraph  of  Article  I  prohlbiu 
any  party  from  emplantlng  or  emplaclng 
fixed  nuclear  weapons  or  other  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  on.  within,  or  beneath  the 
seabed  and  ocean  floor  beyond  a  narrow  band, 
as  defined  In  Article  n.  adjacent  to  the  coast 
of  any  state.  The  prohibition  would  also  ap- 
ply to  fixed  launching  platforms  associated 
with  nuclear  weapons  and  other  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  whether  or  not  a  missile  or 
warhead  containing  a  nuclear  weapon  or 
other  weapon  of  mass  destruction  was  ac- 
tually In  place.  Tbe  language  of  the  prohibi- 
tion goes  to  the  heart  of  our  greatest  con- 
cern— namely  that  the  seabed  might  not  be 
used  as  an  area  for  the  etnplaoement  of  weap- 
ons of  mass  destruction. 

Paragraph  3  of  Article  I  obligates  each 
party  to  refrain  from  causing,  encouraging. 
facUlUtlng  or  In  any  way  partlcl|?atlng  In  the 
activities  prohibited  by  the  first  paragraph 
of  Article  I. 

Article  n  deals  with  the  llnilto  of  the  nar- 
row band  mentioned  In  Article  I  and  with 
tbe  question  of  territorial  sea  claims.  Para- 
graph 1  establishes  the  boundary  of  tbe  nar- 
row band.  In  deciding  on  the  width  of  the 
band,  we  have  taken  Into  oonaldarattoa  two 
TlewB  ezpreeeed  by  nearly  aU  the  member*  of 


this  Committee.  The  first  1b  that  the  prc^i. 
bltlon  should  extend  to  the  maximum  practi- 
cal area  of  the  seabed.  The  other  Is  that  the 
limits  establishing  the  area  In  which  the  pro- 
hibition would  apply  should  be  separated 
from  such  complex  Issue*  as  territorial  sea 
claims  and  national  Jurisdiction,  a  view  that 
has  been  given  express  recognition  by  para- 
graph 3  of  Article  n.  We  believe  that  setting 
the  width  of  the  narrow  band  at  three  miles, 
as  Is  done  In  paragraph  1  of  this  Article,  re- 
sponds to  both  of  these  views.  First  of  all, 
compared  with  the  twelve-mile  width,  u 
would  add  roughly  two  million  square  miles 
of  seabed  to  the  area  of  prohibition,  l^is  u 
an  area,  moreover,  where  the  temptation  to 
extend  the  nuclear  arms  race  might  be  very 
great  because  of  Its  proximity  to  the  shore 
Secondly,  by  placing  the  outer  limit  of  the 
narrow  band  at  three  miles  we  have  avoided 
the  complex  questions  associated  with  the  ex- 
tent of  national  Jurisdiction.  Moreover,  it 
takes  care  of  the  concerns  expressed  by  sev- 
eral delegations  over  the  status  of  the  mari- 
time zone  that  would  exist  between  a  twelve- 
mile  limit,  for  example,  and  the  outer  limit* 
of  territorial  water*  that  were  less  than 
twelve  miles.  Under  our  draft  treaty,  no  such 
zone  would  exist  since  the  three-mile  limit 
repreeents.  I  believe,  the  narrowest  claim  for 
a  territorial  sea. 

Paragraph  2.  at  present  blank,  would  de- 
fine the  baselines  from  which  the  outer  limit 
of  the  three-mile  narrow  band  Is  measured. 
We  believe  such  definitions  of  baselines  are 
necessary  In  view  of  existing  claims  to  cer- 
tain marginal  seas  as  Internal  waters.  In 
order  to  establish  equitable  boundaries  and 
balanced  obligations  for  all  parties  to  the 
treaty,  agreement  will  need  to  be  worked  out 
on  how  such  marginal  seas  are  to  be  treated. 
In  this  connection.  It  might  be  desirable  and 
practical  to  draw  on  an  existing  Interna- 
tional agreement  dealing  with  the  establish- 
ment of  baselines.  For  Its  part,  the  United 
States  la  prepared  to  accept  baselines  drawn 
In  a  manner  specified  In  tbe  1968  Geneva 
Convention  on  the  Territorial  Sea  and  Con- 
tiguous Zone  if  agreement  can  be  reached 
on  the  appropriate  interpretations. 

Article  III  of  the  draft  treaty  deals  with 
verification.  As  is  well  known,  the  United 
States  has  consistently  supported  the  prin- 
ciple of  adequate  verification  for  all  arms 
control  agreements. 

The  question  arises  as  to  what  constitutes 
"adequate"  verification  of  this  particular 
measure  In  the  light  of  our  present  and 
developing  capablllUes.  This  Is  not  an  easy 
question  to  answer,  particularly  In  view  of 
the  Immense  technical  problems  associated 
with  operating  In  the  hostile  seabed  environ- 
ment. However.  If  we  can  ensure  that  the 
parties  to  the  treaty  remain  free  to  observe 
the  activities  of  other  sutee  on  the  seabed 
and  ocean  fioor,  we  are  confident  that  such 
observation  will  provide  appropriate  verifica- 
tion for  the  purposes  of  this  treaty.  One  rea- 
son for  this  Is  our  feeling  that  If  a  party  were 
to  violate  this  treaty.  It  would  not  limit  it- 
self to  the  Installation  of  a  single  weapon 
If  It  were  to  violate  the  treaty,  it  would 
doubtless  do  so  on  a  large  scale. 

Paragraph  1  of  Article  HI  therefore  ensures 
the  right  of  observation  of  activities  on  the 
seabed  and  ocean  floor,  to  be  carried  on  In  a 
way  which  does  not  Interfere  with  the  activi- 
ties of  states  on  the  seabed  or  otherwise  In- 
fringe on  rights  recognized  under  Interna- 
tional law  Including  the  freedom  of  the  high 


Paragraph  1  of  Article  in  also  prorides  that 
In  the  event  such  observation  does  not  In 
an)  partlcuiar  case  suifflce  to  eliminate  ques- 
tions regarding  fulfillment  of  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty,  the  parties  undertake  to  con- 
sult and  to  cooperate  in  endeavoring  to  re- 
solve the  questions. 

I  am  aware  that  the  draft  treaty,  placed 
before  this  conference  by  the  delegation  of 
tbe  Soviet  Union.  DnX7/a40,  contains  tbe 
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flat  provisions  that  all  Installations  and 
structures  on  the  seabed  shall  be  open  for 
vertflcatlon,  a  provision  which  Is  qualified 
only  by  the  requirement  of  reciprocity.  This, 
of  course.  Is  modeled  on  the  provision  In 
the  Outer  Space  Treaty  for  verifying  that 
there  are  no  military  Installations  on  tbe 
moon  or  other  celestial  bodies.  But  an  at- 
tempt to  transplant,  so  to  speak,  a  provision 
applicable  to  the  moon,  where  all  claims  of 
national  Jurisdiction  have  been  renounced, 
to  the  seabed,  where  there  are  existing  claims 
of  national  Jurisdiction  and  a  growing  num- 
ber of  scientific  and  commercial  uses,  raises 
many  dlfScult  political  and  legal  questions. 
In  addition,  there  would  be  iua  Immense 
technical  problem  in  living  up  to  such  an 
unqualified  provision  in  the  hostile  environ- 
ment of  the  seabed.  For  example,  the  entry  of 
an  observer  into  any  Installation  on  the  sea- 
bed, at  great  depth  or  pressure,  is  both  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous.  Its  solution  might  re- 
quire special  equipment  designed  for  each 
partlcuiar  type  of  installation.  The  entry  into 
even  one  installation,  in  addition  to  being 
hazardous,  could  take  lengthy  preparation 
and  be  extremely  expensive.  In  order  to  avoid 
complicated  efforts  to  establish  any  such  pro- 
cedure at  this  time,  the  United  States 
proposes  a  simple  and  straightforward  veri- 
fication system  baaed  on  observation  and 
consultation  to  rescflve  any  questions  as  to 
compliance  with  the  treaty  which  the  ob- 
servation might  have  raised. 

The  United  States  believes  such  a  system 
would  be  workable.  In  my  intervention  on 
the  16th  of  this  month  I  set  forth  the  rea- 
sons why  tbe  emplaclng  or  fixing  on  the 
ocean  floor  of  an  installation  that  was  ca- 
pable of  serving  as  part  of  an  effective  weap- 
ons system  involving  nuclear  weapons  or 
other  weapons  of  mass  destruction  would  be 
unlikely  to  escape  the  attention  of  other 
maritime  powers.  If  they  suspected  a  viola- 
tion of  the  treaty,  they  could  act  under  the 
observation  provlsloc  of  Article  m  in  the 
U.S.  draft.  Let  us  consider  the  role  this  ob- 
servation would  play  In  verifying  compliance 
with  the  treaty. 

If  the  installation  has  a  configuration 
which  could  contain  a  missile  for  delivery 
of  a  nuclear  weapon,  and  apertures  or 
hatches  from  which  such  a  missile  could  be 
launched,  this  would  be  observable.  If  the 
Installation  had  the  communications  facili- 
ties for  a  sophisticated  command  and  con- 
trol system,  this  might  also  be  observed. 
And  If  the  installation  contained  an  airlock, 
designed  to  permit  entry  of  personnel,  or 
conuined  large  detachable  parts,  which 
could  be  detached  for  maintenance,  this  too 
could  be  observed. 

All  the  questions  raised  by  these  observa- 
tions would  have  to  be  resolved  by  the  con- 
sultation provided  for  In  Article  in  and  the 
other  party  would  be  committed  to  cooper- 
ate to  resolve  them  I  assure  you  that  if  the 
United  States  were  to  request  consultations 
under  this  article,  it  would  not  rpropose  to 
let  the  consultations  drop  until  itlKquestions 
were  satisfactorily  resolved. 

This  procedure  for  verification,  involving 
observation  and  consultation  would  be  avail- 
able to  all  parties  to  the  treaty. 

In  our  view,  international  consultation 
would  thus  play  an  important  role  in  the 
treaty's  provision  for  verification,  without 
the  need  for  a  special  International  verlflca- 
tlon  organization  which  we  would  consider 
as  both  premature  and  wasteful  of  resources. 
The  United  SUtes  believes  that  the  veri- 
fication procedure  set  forth  in  Article  HI  of 
this  draft  is  consonant  with  our  present  and 
developing  capability  to  verify  activities  on 
the  seabed.  It  is  also  appropriate  to  protect 
against  the  threat  that  we  have  reason  to 
be  concerned  about  both  now  and  in  the 
inrmiedlate  future.  But  the  draft  treaty  we 
are  presenting  today  provides  that  five  years 
after  its  entry  into  force,  a  review  conference 
will  be  held.  If  technological  and  other  de- 
velopments warrant  revision  of  the  verifica- 


tion provisions  of  the  treaty,  they  can  be 
considered  at  that  time.  So  that  there  may  be 
no  doubt  as  to  our  Intentions  in  this  regard, 
paragraph  2  of  Article  III  expressly  provides 
that  the  review  conference  shall  consider 
whether  any  additional  rights  or  procedures 
of  verification  should  be  established. 

Article  IV  provides  for  amendments  to 
the  treaty,  and  is  identical  in  language  to 
Article  XV  of  the  Outer  Space  Treaty. 

Article  V  provides  for  .the  review  confer- 
ence which  I  have  already  mentioned.  The 
conference  would  meet  here  in  Geneva  five 
years  after  entry  into  force  of  the  treaty,  and 
review  the  operation  of  the  treaty  with  a 
view  to  assuring  that  the  purposes  of  the  pre- 
amble and  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  are 
being  realized.  The  provision  for  the  review 
conference  has  been  included  because  tbe 
United  States  considers  the  treaty  as  an 
initial  undertaking  In  a  complex  environ- 
ment. Accordingly,  the  United  States  believes 
that  all  parties  will  have  an  interest  in  as- 
suring that  there  is  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sider the  effect  of  technofogical  or  other 
changes  on  the  operation  of  the  treaty.  Arti- 
cle V  also  provides  that  the  review  confer- 
ence shall  determine.  In  accordance  with  the 
views  of  a  majority  of  the  parties  attend- 
ing, whether  and  when  an  additional  review 
conference  shall  be  convened. 

The  wtlhdrawal  provision  of  Article  VI  Is 
identical  to  that  found  In  Paragraph  1,  Arti- 
cle X  of  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty.  This 
type  of  clause  found  its  origin  in  a  similar 
provision   in   the  Limited   Test  Ban  Treaty. 

This  completes  the  description  of  tbe  oper- 
ational clauses  of  the  treaty.  There  will,  of 
course,  have  to  be  some  routine  prorislons 
dealing  wtlh  entering  into  force,  accessions, 
official  languages,  etc.  But  if  we  can  agree 
on  the  operational  clauses,  and  after  all,  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  is  the  area  where  our  dis- 
cussions and  differences  have  centered  this 
session,  then  these  latter  provisions  should 
not  be  difficult,  and  can  be  worked  out  at  a 
later  stage  of  the  negotiations,  once  progress 
has  ben  made  toward  agreement  on  the  sub- 
stantive treaty  articles. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  Delega- 
tion has  repeatedly  expressed  its  hope  that 
this  Committee  can  reach  satisfactory  agree- 
ment which  would  prevent  the  nuclear  arms 
race  from  spreading  to  the  seabed.  Likewise, 
we  are  convinced  that  such  an  agreement 
must  be  reached  quickly,  since  It  might  be 
much  more  difficult,  and  perhapetfiot  possi- 
ble, to  reach  agreement  once  deployments 
have  started.  It  U  for  these  reasons  that  the 
draft  treaty  which  we  have  submitted  today 
does  not  attempt  to  solve  all  the  problems 
at  once.  Rather  it  is  designed  to  be  a  realistic 
and  Important  first  step  toward  more  com- 
prehensive disarmament.  That  is  why  we 
have  included  a  provision  that  would  sub- 
ject the  treaty  to  review  and  to  possible 
amendment  in  the  light  of  the  experience 
gained  in  its  operation  and  of  technological 
developments  which  could  bear  on  such  Is- 
sues as.  for  example,  verification. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  add  that  I  believe  the  draft  treaty  we 
have  submitted  provides  a  sound  basis  for 
negotiating  a  realistic  and  meaningful  agree- 
ment— one  which  will  add  a  significant  re- 
straint on  the  nuclear  arms  race,  and.  at  the 
same  time,  help  to  ensure  that  the  resources 
of  the  seabed  are  used  for  the  benefit  of  all 
countries. 


THE  SAFEGUARD  ABM  SYSTEM 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
magazine  Industrial  Research,  with  a 
circulation  of  80,000  of  our  Nation's  sci- 
entific and  engineering  specialists,  edito- 
rialized in  Its  April  issue  against  the 
Safeguard  ABM  System.  Its  reasoning 
was  slightly  different  than  that  we  nor- 
mally hear:  major  technological  break- 


throughs in  the  ballistic  missile  defense 
problem  may  come  In  the  not-too-dis- 
tant future,  which  would  render  obsolete 
the  technology  on  which  Safeguard  Is 
based. 

In  its  May  issue,  Industrial  Research 
published  the  results  of  a  poll  of  its  read- 
ers on  the  ABM,  comparing  the  poll  with 
a  similar  one  conducted  2  years  ago.  In 
the  latter  poll,  77  percent  of  the  respond- 
ents favored  ABM  deployment;  now,  only 
49  percent  do.  The  11  other  questions  in 
the  poll  are  most  instructive  of  the  think- 
ing of  these  professionals  whose  knowl- 
edge of  the  technological  implications  of 
the  ABM  Is  vast. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  two  items  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Opinkjn  Poll  REStJLTS:   SciENTnnc  StrppoRT 
OP  ABM  Has  Decbeased  dt  Past  2  Tears 

The  best  protection  against  nuclear  missile 
attack  still  is  sup>erior  retaliatory  power — not 
the  antlballistlc  missile  (ABM) — according 
to  scientists  and  engineers  answering  the 
February  "Opinion  Pool"  dealing  with  the 
current  ABM  controversy. 

As  the  public  becomes  more  aware  of  ABM, 
opposition  appears  to  be  growing  rapidly.  In 
this  poll,  with  1.726  scientists  and  engineers 
responding,  only  49%  felt  that  the  U.S. 
should  implement  an  ABM  system.  By  com- 
parison, a  similar  "Opinion  Poll"  conducted 
more  than  two  years  ago  found  7T^o  of  tech- 
nical professionals  favoring  the  ABM.  How- 
ever, the  majority  (73%)  continue  to  believe 
that  superior  retaliatory  power  is  the  best 
defense  against  attack. 

The  type  of  plan  needed  also  has  changed 
during  the  last  two  years.  In  the  first  poll, 
the  majority  of  respondents  favored  a;  full- 
scale  ABM  system  capable  of  repelling  Se«let 
ICBM  attack,  while  today,  a  "thin"  system 
for  defending  against  Red  China  is  considered 
the  most  logical  plan. 

The  strongest  criticisms  against  ABM  were 
that  the  system  would  be  obsolete  before  it 
was  finished  and  that  it  would  escalate  the 
arms  race. 

The  effectiveness  of  Army  management  of 
the  Sentinel  ABM  system  (and  Nike-X  before 
that)  was  challenged  by  53%  of  the  respond- 
ents who  felt  that  the  antlballistlc  missile 
system  could  be  handled  better  by  another 
branch  of  the  military  or  a  government 
agency. 

While  the  majority  of  scientists  and  en- 
gineers supported  further  study  of  ABM  de- 
fense, nearly  all  (89%)  felt  that  there  was 
not  an  "ultimate"  ABM  system  capable  of 
complete  protection. 

Tabular  results  of  the  February  "Opinion 
Poll"  follow: 

Q  1:  Do  you  think  the  U.S.  should  imple- 
ment some  Mnd  of  ABM  system? 

Percent 

Tes — 49 

No  — 61 

Q  2:  If  a  system  is  deployed,  which  of  the 

following  do  you  favor? 

Percent 

A  "thick"  ABM  system  equal  to  repelling 
a  Soviet  ICBM  attack 22 

A  "thin"  ABM  system  suitable  for  de- 
fending against  Red  China 44 

A    "moderate"    system    somewhere    be- 
tween these  two  extrenies. 34 

Q  3:  Do  you  believe  that  deployment  of 
an  ABM  system  will  result  in  technical  ad- 
vances in  offensive  weapons  by  potential 
enemies? 

Percent 

Yes - 88 

No - 17 
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e4U^*^ar.'?^'''j^,:;r'iSS^  Lr.irSrr.^.^a:  ^>SiT^?/^S  i^auo- or  our  nation.!  heritage  »«<,  the 

Fereent  lUeratton  Tnaty.  '"'^  **  should  go  beyond  commemora- 

][*• - TO  On   the   fko*   of   u.    Nlxon'i   deployment  '^O"*  ^  *  '^^^^  celebration  of  what  Amer- 

«o SO  wlMBM  Menu  logic*].  But  closer  examination  *<»  h*«  become  by  1976,  and  what  our 

9  5;  Tfie  Senunel  ABM  f*tem  {mnd  Iflke-  niam  a«lous  doubu  about  ita  validity.  Ac-  Nation  can  be  as  she  enters  her  third 

X  before  thM)  has  consumed  many  billitma  cording  to  the  President,  tlie  syatem  la  need-  century. 

of  dollars  since  1957.  Do  you  think  that  this  •<*  ^  »»f««ruard  against:  America  now  is  an  Urban  Nation   For 

t^X  S^t'if  ^f^  «>«^'J«««"'*  ^ter  by  an-  Any  attack   by   the  Chlnew  CommunUt.  gn  the  severe  problems  which  now  beset 

other  branch  of  the  miUtarv  or  a  povernment  in  tne  next  10  years.                                                     _,.,        .i_         »  n       »    i      »t_     . 

agency?                                  yoragoxe  nment  ^^^^   ^..tructlon   of   the   U.8    deterrent  °"'  <^'""-  ^^^^  still  retain  the  image  of 

Percent  ^<»«5«  «>y  maartve  Russian  attack  that  would  "°P*'   Progress,   and  opportunity   which 

Yes „, ..... 53  destroy  our  second-strike  capability.  ^^V  have  historically  offered  to  Ameri- 

No '..."""  47  Any  irrauonal  or  accidental  attack  by  any-  cans  and  the  world. 

o  g-  If  yea  tnho-h  »v>uM  .,/>..  «,—.♦»  ***••  I'  would  be  most  appropriate,  there- 

9  9.  If  yes.  which  would  you  suggest?  on   the  llrst   point,   even   If  Communist  fore,    to    celebrate    ouf  country's    200th 

Percent  China  took  the  Incredible  risk  of  attacking  birthday  by  a  great  physical,  social,  and 

An  agency  created  for  national  defense  "»•  ^8    »<">  »  primitive  force.  populaUon  cniHtual  rebirth   of  our  pities    Surh  nn 

against  nuclear  attack 39  c«nt«s,  not  missile  bases,  would  be  the  like-  ^K    rLn.rll    far    ^L^    fK»^         if^ 

The  Air  Force y. 34  »y  target.  Vulnerability  of  Minuteman  sites  ^^°^^    requires    far    more    than    verbal 

NASA 32  to  Russian  atuck  is  ofTset  by  our  consuntly  commitments.    It    would    demand    sus- 

The  Navy I.-III    3  moving  Polaris  submarine  force.  This  will  be  tained  investment  and  the  coordinated 

Other 13  an    even   more   convincing  deterrent   when  use  of  all  our  human  and  material  re- 

Q7DOVOU  think  thai  AHM  iwu«.  .i./«,M  •*>"'PP«o  ">"»  Poeeidon  missiles  with  MTRV  sources.  But  it  can  be  done. 

be^locaT^'^rh^my'^l^llat^'arl^  f«^^l*^/7 '''"Ji'=^'*",*?i^°'*^'""' '**•  Recently    considerable    discussion    in 

y  w            aea,  ^^  SS  P«  JV  P^"^*  °'  ^**t°!!  °'  **r:  Washington  has  focused  on  the  possi- 

Pereent  "»    PoUOcs— such  a  mishap  probably  would  wuu       .  malclnB  the  Nation's  CaoltalThP 

Yes 10  set  off  total  reUllatory  forces  on  both  sides.  ."     ^  ,    iv  ..    ,  .i  \.,  7^       ,      . w    ^,   ^^ 

Mo  ..t;-. 43  Aside  from  these  shaky  poUtlcal  reasons  model  city    of  the  Nation  for  the  bicen- 

Make*  iK>  difference 48  ^or  immediate  deployment.  Sentinel  truly  U  tennial,   the  city   which  would  serve  as 

o  *    rk««o«../.  »«  *h     jBi#     .*         I  ..  obsolete  even  before  It  has  been  built,  al-  the  keystone  of  our  national  celebration 

strerai  D^?a«.m/«  itt dZiJ^^wi^!^  "*°"«^  '*  probably  could  funcuon  in  the  and  as  our  example  for  the  rest  of  the 

^r%The  foU^irL,  io^^^l'iT^  Umlted  way  proposed  by  Nixon  If  that  were  world.    Many    leading    Washingtonians. 

valid?            ^'»">«"»<'  '^  y"^  /«'  <*  ''">**  «»«^«bl«.   But  to  provide  reaiuuc  defense  under  the  general  guidance  of  the  Ped- 

P'Tcent  S!!^ti^n ''.^  t^^iV*!!  J*i^^''  h'  ""2i°*  e«l  City  Council,  are  now  developing  a 

It  will  be  Obsolete  before  It  U  Hnlshed...  38  CnelX"^  «ve«l  ort^  of  ma^ltS'de^m  '^^^^'^  presentation  to  be  made  to  the 

tiTT^r^rf"*"**.'"^'*^ "  provei^nlmtire^menr         ^       ••'"■  Bicentennial  Commission  later  thU  year. 

Tt  woMiH  rT/ff  .!-?*!ltI,*'.:.';V ;-  ^*  ^  recommend  that  work  continue  to  d«-  Such  a  program  would  of  course  reach 

n^tnllt^l                         case  of  a  ^^lop  all  elemenu  of  the  system  that  would  beyond    improvements    in    monumental 

It  u  not  necessary' forMcuritv'BninLt  Pr«*uce  a  credible  ABM  by  allowing  it  to  Washington,  to  embrace  the  real  renewal 

a  Red  Chinese  atuck  at  thU  time             l  <>i"«"^'n»n»t«  «>»1  warheads  from  thousands  of  the  citys  heart.  It  would  require  ac- 

AU  Of  these 81  °l  '^^^'^  ^J^^^  Computers  with  biiuon-bit  celeration  of  the  many  projects  now  on 

''-•  °'  '^•- "-■-■-■    •»  mrt*^''^dVvr^'^r=rr^rubr;":?  the  drawmg  boards  or  just  beginning  to 

Q  9    Do  you  believe  there  is  an  "utttmate"  "spectrum  signatures  •  These  are  Ionization  °*   implemented.    It   would   also   require 

ABM  system  capable  of  compute  protection?  wakes  left  by  warheads  re-entering  the  at-  "*®  sense  of  urgency  which  has  unfor- 

mosphere— needed   to  discriminate  between  tunately  been  so  sporadic  in  the  past. 

Yes                                                             Percent  actual  bombs  and  decoys.  Other  methods  of  I   believe    that    this   concept   deser\es 

No    ' og  prot«;ting  or  augmenong  our  second-strike  wide  attention   and  consideration.  To- 

o  ,«   n^    ""    '""IVv'         capability  also  should  be  sought,  such  as  ward  this  end.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 

9  10    Do  you  agree  with  proponents  of  the  super-hard    Minuteman    missile    silos    that  to  have   nrlnted   In    thp   Rrrnnn   an   pH. 

ABM  proposals  that  the  system  might  serve  could  wlthsUnd  direct  nuclear  blast.  f^rio^f^m    tH«    WacHir,„f^^.n«    ™ 

as  "the  first  dtscemible  step  toward  nuclear  The   Pentagon    already   Is   zeroing   In   on  ^"*'    'T?'".  '"^   Washingtonian   maga- 

disarmament?"  promising  new  technology  and  probably  will  ^^^^  *"°  letters  of  comment  from  several 

Percent  announce  upgrading  study  contracts  In  B4ay  prominent  Washington  citizens. 

Yes 23  for   a   new   blgh-resoiuUon   high-frequency  There   being   no   objection,   the   items 

"** — — 78  radar  that  would  be  so  accurate  that  Spartan  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

Q  11:  would  you  be  in  favor  of  further  creSr^r^mlnt"""^**"  """**  ""  non-nu-  as  follows: 

study  on  the  Navy's  concept  of  undersea  mis-          The    fact    that    aru    rf-r.i^,„«.„. ...  The  Spirft  or   1776— How  the  Nation  Can 

dele^V  "'"*  "*'""'  "'*"''"'  "  ""  ''^^  i^<^Se%T:ls\^^  dSm'Tent  ^  ?-""-=  ^^,'^«  ««-»-  -  ^-'- 

'*'^'^-                                                        _           ,  could  iniuate  a  new  arms  race,  and  could  Washington  Into  a  Model  Crrr 

y„                                                                      '^1u\  "•'*0"*ly  place  m  question  our  sincerity  In  Presldsnts  through  the  years  have  spoken 

jjQ    r°  signing  the  Nuclear  NonprollferaOon  Treaty  eloquently   of   making   Washington    Into   a 

.                         . . . —  4Q  g^^iu  ample  reasons  for  more  caution  by  the  n^odel  city  for  the  nation.  But  the  rhetoric 

Q  12:  WovJd  you  be  in  favor  of  further  President.   That   the  system   presently  being  ^*^  *  hollow  ring.  We  still  have  too  many 

stiLdy  of  the  Air  Force  proposal  using  space-  deployed  Is  obsolete  and  unnecessary  should  problems  and  too  much  unfinished  business. 

craft  to  knock  out  ballistic  missiles?  *>•  a  sound  reason  for  Congress  to  fund  only  *'"*  *'*  *'"'  receive  too  little  Federal  support. 

the  HiiD  portion  of  the  ABM  budget  ^"  ^***  "***  seven  years,  however,  with  an 
Percent  assist   from  an   up-to-now  obscure  Govern- 
No*  *~* **  ^ —  ment  commission,  we  may  be  able  to  fulfill 

'•     THE  SPIRIT  OP   1778 REBIRTH  OP  ™"ch   of   Washington's  promise  In  an   un- 

Tlils  month,  the  "Opinion  Poll"  question-  WASHINGTON  paralleled  burst  of  energy,  Imagination,  and 

nalre  deals  with  environmental  pollution  .,      .,.,„  money. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  7  years  The  commission — titled  the  American  Rev- 

NnoN's  QcmioitABLX  Choicx  from  now  our  Nation  will  celebrate  its  o'utlon  Bicentennial  Commission — was  cre- 

We  vigorously  oppose  the  manufacture  of  200th  anniversary.  Planning  for  the  bl-  ^^'^  '•?  ^^^^  P°o^TJ°  P'*''  ""f  f  °°''^'' 

ABM  mlsaue.  a.  ni;r^nceived  for  the  "safe-  centennial  is  already  underway  in  many  [^?o76*^"Z\hTjoh^^n  A^r^fn.^^ 

giard"  system  proposed  by  President  N.xon.  cities  and  nationally  under  the  leader-  ^'^^  !^tte^nteresf  a^  Jro^ded    U  tie 

Smfne?  ariVJS,;'nad^°ui^Z  To^tT  f'""  °\  '^'  '"'""''""  Revolution  Bicen-  ""^Zf  th"comml«lon  has  nKaSe  much 

«on  of  US^iulf  L  t^.Tl.!,i«^  ^^^:  ^*""**^    Commission,    established    under  prorress.  Its  thirty-four  members  did.  how- 

Ul-concelv«l    to    lu    ?«^.    n^^'^n-  leglslaUon  which  I  originally  sponsored  ever,  ask  the  Commerce  Department  for  Ideas 

Mlnu^emlf  kS*  l^urbajS      P"*^'^  in  1966.  on  how  the  nation  might  best  celebrate  its 

Rather  than  waste  the  WOO-miuion  re-  The  bicentennial  celebraUon  should  be  "icentenniai. 

quested  to  begin  design  andTns^ctlon^f  'ar     more     than     Just     a     montage    of  paJS"  bvTtr/x^SnrTtTff  anH^^^^^^^^ 

ABMs  around  two  Minuteman  missile  Site.,  speeches,      exhibits,     special     programs.  SS  puVlc-wiK^ommend  tha^h^^ 

I^%^riliS,''or"b:'tt:^°AR.^  ''•'°'1?  **  '^'"-  'tr^  enactments.  Pageantry,  of  ^brilCcente"  «ou"d  the    rebirth  o?  f 

advance  RAD  on   better  ABMs  as  weU  m  couise.  has  its  place,  as  do  the  reexam-  city."  If  the  Blcenten.ilal  Commission  adopu 
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the  idea,  an  entire  city  would  be  dramati- 
cally improved  and  displayed  to  the  world. 
The  report  suggests  that  such  a  "rebirth  of 
a  city"  would  have  a  deeper  meaning  than 
traditional  expositions,  such  as  the  recent 
New  York  World's  Fair.  The  recommendation, 
however,  will  need  strong  and  articulate  sup- 
port. Boeton  already  has  unveiled  plans  for 
an  (800  million  "Expo  Boston"  that  would 
be  built  on  a  690-acre  downtown  tract. 
Philadelphia  Is  talking  of  a  tl.a  billion  ex- 
position. Both  citlee,  of  course,  are  anxious 
to  get  as  large  a  piece  of  the  bicentennial 
actions  as  possible. 

The  Washingtonian  applauds  and  en- 
dorses the  Commerce  Department  report. 
The  "rebirth  of  a  city"  would  be  much  more 
meaningful  than  an  expensive,  artificial 
exposition  that  would  leave  few  permanent 
benefits  behind,  and  the  concept  could  be 
combined  with  expositions  In  other  cities  to 
make  the  bicentennial  a  truly  magnificent 
American  celebration. 

The  Washingtonian  suggests  that  the  city 
reborn  ought  to  be  Washington,  a  city  whose 
deteriorating  heart  makes  a  mockery  of  Its 
affluent  suburbs  and  Federal  elegance,  a  city 
whose  well-laid  plans  for  Improvement  (the 
subway,  for  example)  are  so  bogged  down  In 
jurisdictional  squabbles  that  the  'Idea  of 
making  It  into  a  model  city  strikes  many 
people  as  pie  in  the  sky. 

If  Washington  and  the  new  Nixon  Admin- 
istration go  forward  together  In  the  ^Irlt  of 
'76,  the  bicentennial  could  be  the  spark  we 
need  to  go  beyond  the  area's  backlog  of  un- 
finished business  and  create  a  city  of  which 
we  can  all  be  proud. 

Many  projects  already  underway  could  be 
part  of  the  1976  "rebirth  of  a  city"  plan,  In- 
cluding the  subways,  Ft.  Lincoln  New  Town, 
the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  plan,  rebuilding  of 
Seventh  and  Fourteenth  streets,  Federal  City 
College,  development  of  the  mall,  and  the 
John  P.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing 
ArU. 

Imaginative  new  projects  could  be  started 
and  completed  by  1976,  such  as  a  major  over- 
haul of  the  Potomac  and  Anacostla  water- 
fronts for  recreational  use,  the  creation  of 
several  additional  new  towns  In  and  around 
the  city  (one  perhaps  on  the  site  of  Na- 
tionail  Airport),  the  development  of  a  first- 
rate  public-school  system  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  many  more. 

In  the  coming  Issues  of  the  Washingtonian 
we  intend  to  present  challenging  new  plans 
for  some  of  these  projects.  We  hope  you  will 
send  us  your  Ideas  on  bow  to  make  Washing- 
ton more  than  just  a  city  of  magnificent 
intentions. 

Meanwhile,  the  Bicentennial  Commission 
flounders  in  uncertainty.  Will  President 
Nixon  take  an  interest  in  Its  efforts?  Will 
Congress  appropriate  the  necessary  funds? 
Will  the  Commerce  Department's  "rebirth  of 
a  city"  Idea  be  passed  over  In  favor  of  the 
traditional  World's  Fair  kind  of  celebration? 

We  ask.  therefore,  that  you  help  seek  a 
major  role  for  Washington  in  the  bicenten- 
nial. This  is  the  city  which  belongs  to  all  the 
American  people  and  It  should  demonstrate 
our  nation's  commitment  and  ability  to  han- 
dle the  challenges  of  this  urban  society  in 
which  we  live. 

Write  to  President  Nixon.  Mayor  Washing- 
ton and  the  D.C.  City  Council,  your  local 
Congressmen  and  Senators,  members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  District  Committees,  and 
others  you  think  might  help. — Tke  Ebitors. 

WHAT    WASHINGTON    COtTU)    SHOW    THE    WOBLD 
IN     1976 

Washington  Is  already  a  showplace.  as  evi- 
denced by  the  seventeen  million  tourists 
who  come  here  each  year  to  look  at  Federal 
buildings,  monuments,  museums,  and  em- 
bassies. And  the  city  has  some  splendid  new 
projects  in  various  stages  of  development,  all 
of  which  could  be  pushed  to  completion  as 
part  of  the  "reblrtJh  of  a  city."  For  example: 


National  Visitors  Center — The  $16  million 
conversion  of  tJnion  Station  to  a  visitors' 
center  should  take  about  three  years. 

Ft.  Lincoln  New  Town — WOO  million  In 
public  and  private  funds  will  be  Invested  in 
this  333-acre  model  community  to  be  built 
on  the  former  site  of  the  National  Training 
School  in  Northeast  Washington.  When  com- 
pleted In  1975,  the  integrated  community 
will  have  15,500  {}eople  of  various  socio- 
economic levels  living  in  housing  ranging 
from  high-rise  apartments  to  town  houses. 

Two  other  carefully  planned  new  towns  in 
the  Washington  metropolitan  area  are  already 
attracting  worldwide  attention — Reston,  In 
Fairfax  County,  Virginia,  and  Columbia,  be- 
tween Washington  and  Baltimore.  Planners 
say  seven  or  eight  other  new  tovens  should  be 
underway  by  1976. 

Federal  City  College — This  new  four-year 
liberal  arts  school — the  equivalent  of  a  state 
college  for  District  residents — has  temporary 
headquarters  at '425  Second  Street,  N.W.,  and 
in  five  years  could  have  its  permanent  cam- 
puses in  the  Mt.  Vernon  Square  area  (Seventh 
Street  and  New  York  Avenue,  N.W.)  and  at 
Ft.  Lincoln  New  Town. 

Metro  (the  subway-rail  rapid-transit  sys- 
tem) — Work  is  just  beginning  on  this  97-mile 
project.  Cost  is  estimated  at  $2.5  billion,  and 
Congress  has  been  slow  to  appropriate  its 
share  because  of  rapid  transit  vs.  freeway 
infighting.  The  25-mile  District  part  of  the 
system  is  supposed  to  be  operating  by  1972, 
with  the  suburban  sections  completed  by 
1980. 

Beautlficatlon  and  redevelopment  of  the 
Mall — Plans  are  vague,  but  someday  all  of 
the  temporary  buildings  on  the  Mall  will  be 
removed.  Two  new  buildings  are  planned — 
the  $13  million  Hirshhorn  Museum  will  house 
a  $25  million  art  and  sculpture  collection  on 
Independence  Avenue  between  Seventh  and 
Ninth  Streets;  a  new  $40  million  Smithsonian 
Air  and  Space  Museum  also  will  be  built. 
Both  could  be  completed  by  1976. 

John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Perform- 
ing Arts — This  $60  million  cultural  center, 
overlooking  the  Potomac  near  the  Watergate 
and  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  is  scheduled  for 
completion  by  late  1970. 

Redevelopment  under  the  Model  Cities 
Act — Washington  received  a  $300,000  Federal 
planning  grant  for  redevelopment  of  five  dif- 
ferent neighborhoods.  The  city  will  submit  a 
statement  of  goals  this  spring,  and  then 
should  receive  about  $5  million  for  a  five-year 
program. 

The  National  Aquarium — A  $9  million  fa- 
cility on  Hains  Point.  Construction  may  start 
next  year. 

District  of  Columbia  Library — This  $17 
million  main  library  at  Ninth  and  G  Streets. 
N.W..  should  be  completed  late  In  1970. 

Pollution  control  of  the  Potomac  and  Ana- 
costla rivers — The  District  has  a  $62.5  million 
water  pollution  control  program  underway  to 
clean  up  the  Potomac  and  Anacostla  rivers  by 
1972.  The  Potomac  may  also  be  designated  by 
Congress  as  a  National  River,  which  would 
qualify  this  area  for  additional  pollution- 
control  funds. 

Washington  has  other  ambitious  plans,  still 
on  the  drawing  boards,  which  could  be  real- 
ized by  1976: 

Georgetown  Waterfront — The  Georgetown 
Planning  Council  wants  to  redevelop  the 
waterfront  area  south  of  M  Street  to  include 
a  boat  basin,  a  town  square,  inns,  shops,  and 
small  parks.  But  nothing  can  be  done  until 
the  Whlteburst  Freeway  is  torn  down  and  re- 
placed by  a'  tunnel  under  K  Street,  and  this 
depends  on  resolution  of  the  freeway  con- 
troversy. 

Rebuilding  of  Fourteen  Street — No  firm 
plans  have  been  agreed  on  for  rebuilding  the 
Fourteenth  Street  area  that  was  hard-hit  by 
the  1968  civil  disorders  but  lies  outside  areas 
taken  in  by  the  Shaw  and  Downtown  plans. 
The  Community  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment   Corporation,    which    has    received    a 


$600,000  Ford  Foundation  grant,  is  trying  to 
work  out  a  consensus. 

RebuUdlng  of  Seventh  Street^New  busi- 
ness and  residential  areas,  pltis  a  Federal 
City  College  campus  and  other  community- 
service  facilities,  are  planned  for  Seventh 
Street  imder  the  Downtown  and  Shaw 
urban-renewal  plans.  First  year  action,  with 
$29.7  million  in  Federal  money  and  hope- 
fully about  $120  million  in  private  invest- 
ment, will  center  on  the  area  between  K 
Street  and  Florida  Avenue. 

Air  pollution  control — The  District  Health 
Department  is  now  spending  $60,000  a  year 
to  control  air  pollution.  A  comprehensive 
program  would  cost  about  $320,000  a  year. 
Major  problems  are  automobiles,  coal  burn- 
ing, and  jet  airplanes.  New  standards  are 
being  set  up  under  the  Federal  Government's 
Air  Quality  Act  of  1967. 

Rebirth  of  the  Anacostla — This  ambitious 
plan  Involves  National  Park  Service  land 
along  the  Anacostla  from  the  District  line  to 
the  Potomac  River.  Part  of  Lake  Kingman 
would  be  converted  to  a  swimming  area, 
and  a  Tlvoll-type  amusement  center  would 
be  built  near  Robert  F.  Kennedy  Memorial 
Stadium.  In  addition,  the  Kenllworth  Dump 
site  wotild  be  transformed  into  a  picnic  and 
recreation  center.  No  estimate  on  total  cost. 
The  plan  will  go  to  Congress  for  funding  this 
year. 

Pennsylvania  Avenue  Plan — Redevelop- 
ment of  the  area  between  Fifteenth  Street 
and  the  Capitol  will  center  on  the  north  side 
of  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  New  public  and 
private  btilldlngs,  including  new  headquar- 
ters for  the  FBI  and  the  Labor  Department, 
would  conform  in  height  and  size  to  the 
buildings  on  the  south  side  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue.  Also  included  are  a  Capitol  Re- 
flecting Pool,  National  Gallery  Sculpture 
Garden,  Woodrow  Wilson  Memorial,  and  Na- 
tional Square. 

And  there  is  still  time  to  plan  and  develop 
bold  new  programs.  Here  are  a  few  to  con- 
sider. We  hope  you  will  send  us  suggestions 
for  others. 

Convert  obsolete  Federal  facilities  such  as 
National  Airport,  Boiling  Field,  and  Andrews 
Air  Force  Base  into  new  towns,  for  resi- 
dential, commercial,  and  recreational  use. 

Build  a  monorail  or  other  rapid-rail  transit 
to  Dulles  and  Friendship  airports. 

Redevelop  older  suburban  areas,  such  as 
Silver  Spring  and  Mt.  Rainier. 

Create  facilities  which  vrtll  stimulate 
metropolitan  area  commerce:  a  convention 
center,  an  industrial  and  trade  exposition 
center,  a  sports  arena,  a  regional  economic 
development  authority. 

Build  an  official  residence  for  the  Vice- 
President. 

Amend  zoning  laws  to  permit  recreational 
use  of  the  flat  rooftops  of  downtown  office 
bxilldings. 

Create  a  truly  great  national  university, 
building  on  the  resources  of  the  tTniverslty 
Consortium,  the  existing  universities,  and 
the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

[From   the   Washingtonian   magazine.   April 

19691 

The  Spirit  of  1776 

We  have  read  with  Interest  your  article 
on  "The  Spirit  of  '76."  (March  19691.  Indeed 
the  proposals  yovi  suggest  are  exciting  and 
should  be  pursued — but  we  would  presume 
In  an  order  not  indicated  by  the  article.  We 
would  hope  that  the  rebuilding  of  14th  and 
7th  Streets  and  the  rebirth  of  Anacostla 
would  have  priority  in  any  plan  attempted 
at  making  Washington  a  showplace  for  the 
world.  Indeed  the  basic  needs  of  people  such 
as  housing  would  surely  be  met  before  we 
pursue  the  luxuries  Indicated  by  the  many 
other  programs. 

I  am  sure  that  this  was  your  intention  and 
only  mention  this  because  of  the  continuing 
practice  on  the  part  cf  so  many  who- put  the 
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cart  before  th«  horM.  We  continue  to  en- 
Joy  yotir  m«tm»1ne. 

Chanhimo  E.  Phullits, 
Miniiter,  Lincoln  Temple. 

HftTlng  intaoduoed  the  origin*]  propoaal 
for  a  Bicentennial  Commlaalon  In  the  88th 
Congress.  I  have  been  deeply  Interested  In 
the  bicentennial  plans,  and  was  particularly 
pleased  to  see  the  Interest  expressed  In  this 
eiTort  by  the  Washington  Ian. 

John  O.  Maish.  Jr. 
Member  of  Congreat. 

We  will  certainly  Join  In  pressing  for  the 
idea  of  tying  the  "rebirth"  of  the  city  to 
the  bi-centennlal.  In  fact  our  enthusiasm  for 
some  variation  on  this  Idea  was  expressed 
almost  a  year  ago.  in  a  long  article  in  'Out- 
look"  by  Wolf  von  Eckardt  and  in  an 
editorial.  Together,  the  von  Eclcardt  piece 
and  the  edltoilal  set  forth  some  interesting 
specific  projects  and  we  will  undoubtedly 
be  coming  back  to  the  subject  from  time  to 
time 

I  await  with  interest  your  plan  to  publish 
a  series  of  specific  proposals  on  this  subject 
which  undoubtedly  will  need  all  the  support 
we  can  possibly  give  It  and  more. 

Philif  L.  0«t«un. 
Btttorlal  Page  Editor,  the   WatMngton 
'foat. 

I  enjoy  your  magazine  and  your  relevant, 
thought-provoking  material.  I  certainly  do 
support  the  purpose  and  Intent  of  your 
March  "Spirit  ef  "76"  editorial  and  I  assure 
you  I  am  interested  in  doing  all  possible 
to  see  Washington  selected  as  the  city  for 
rebirth.  I  agree  with  you  that  it  would  do 
much  to  make  this  a  Capital  city  of  which 
the  entire  nation  could  be  proud. 

JoaxPH  P.  YrLOXLi., 

D.C.  CouncilTnan. 

I  applaud   and   endorse   the  WAanmoro- 
NiAN's   proposal    to   commemorate   the    1978 
American  Bicentennial  by  making  Washing- 
ton a  model  city.  It  la  our  hope  to  be  able 
to  complete  the  redevelopment  of  Pennayl- 
vanla  Avenue  by  this  1976  target  date. 
Nathanixl  a.  OwiNca. 
Chairman,  President's  Temporary  Com- 
mission on  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

Tou  will  have  my  fiUleat  support  in  devel- 
oping plans  for  celebration  of  the  Nation's 
20Oth  Birthday  by  turning  Washington  into 
a  showoaae  of  what  this  oounby  can  aooom- 
pUah. 

AaTHua  W.  Abttndkl. 

I  like  the  "rebirth  of  a  elty"  idea  very 
much,  and  think  it  is  an  excellent  proposal. 
I  too  think  that  Washington,  O.C.,  can  make 
a  great  showing. 

WnxiAM  S.  Thompson. 

D.C.  Councilman. 


Commlsalon  has  long  supported  the  concept 
of  a  living  expoatUon.  and  will  certainly  as- 
sist the  Federal  City  Council  in  its  preeenta- 
tlon  to  the  American  Bicentennial  Oommla- 
slon  In  every  possible  way. 
Sincerely. 

NATHANm.  A.   Owntoa. 

Chatrjnan. 


(From  the  Washington  Poat.  May  23.  1969| 

PaocpBCTS  Foa  Aims  Talks  Sent  To  Be 

LoaiNO  Obound 


OasA-m  WAaxutoTOM  Cbmtbal 

LABoa   CotTNcn..   AFL-CIO. 
Washington,  DC,  March  31, 1969. 
Mr.  L.  A.  jKNNiNoa.  - 
Chairman.  Federal  City  Council, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkab  Ma.  jKNNtNoa:  I  am  moat  happy  to 
Inform  you  that  the  organization  of  which  I 
am  President  agrees  that  a  new  form  of  com- 
memorative event  would  be  more  appropriate 
for  1976  than  a  world's  fair  in  the  traditional 
sense  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Washington. 
O C.  Is  in  itself  an  expoaiUon.  we  believe  that 
the  Spirit  of  1976  could  best  be  manifested 
by  making  Washington  an  exemplary  urban 
area  in  every  possible  sense.  With  a  proper 
infusion  of  imagination  and  resources,  we 
can  show  the  nation  and  the  world  dynamic 
progress  in  meeting  urban  problems  that 
plague  the  world. 

We  congratulate  the  Federal  City  Council 
on  lu  decision  to  make  a  presentation  to 
this  effect  to  the  American  Revolution  Bicen- 
tennial Commission.  You  liave  our  beat 
wishes  and  support  for  this  undertaking.  If 
the  members  of  the  Bicentennial  ComnUseion 
decide  against  a  world's  fair,  as  we  believe 
they  should,  our  full  support  In  the  orga- 
nization of  a  non-profit,  corporation  whose 
goal  would  be  to  coordinate  the  necessary 
effort  to  make  Waahlngton  a  fair  city  for  all 
the  world  to  see  by  1978  is  hereby  pledged 
to  you. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  C.  TDKNra,  President. 


NUCLEAR  STRATEGY  DECISIONS 

Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  Mar- 
quis Chllds.  one  of  our  most  thoughtful, 
distinguished,  and  respected  columnists, 
has  recently  published  three  columns 
which  deserve  the  attention  of  the  ad- 
ministration. Members  of  the  Congress, 
and  the  public. 

His  articles  are  a  thoughtful  analysis 
of  the  nuclear  strategy  decisions  which 
face  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

As  the  days  slip  by — 

Writes  Mr.  Chllds— 
the  fear  grows  that  a  laat  chance  to  head  off 
another  and  perhaps  ultimate  round  in  the 
race  will  be  lost. 


I  congratulate  you  for  your  very  imaglna- 
ave  editorial  on  "The  Spirit  of  "76. "  which 
appeared  in  the  March  Issue  of  the  Washino- 
TONiAN.  Certainly,  we  wUl  keep  the  1976  Bi- 
centennial very  much  In  mind  aa  we  proceed 
with  our  programming  at  the  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter. 

William  McC.  Blaib,  Jr., 
The  General  Director,  John  T.  Ken- 
nedy Center  for  the  Performing  Arts. 

PassmENT's    TxBcposAaT    Commis- 
sion ON  PUiNSTLVANIA  AVXNTT*, 

Washington,  D.C,  March  2i,  19«9. 
Mr.  L.  A.  JsNNiNoa. 
Chairman.  Federal  City  Council, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkak  Mk.  Jknninos:  I  congzmtulate  the 
Federal  City  Council  for  Its  proposal  to  make 
Washington  a  model  city. 

As  you  know,  the   Pennsylvania  Avenue 


He  refers  to  the  race  that  concerns 
all  of  humanity — the  nuclear  arms  race 
of  which  the  ABM  controversy  Is  a  small 
but  crucial  part. 

What  if  the  Russians  were  saying  the 
things  about  us  that  our  Secretary  of 
Defense  is  saying  about  them,  asks  Mr. 
Chllds.  Is  It  possible  that  the  Russians 
might  charge  us  with  dastardly  Inten- 
tions toward  them? 

These  questions  need  exploration  In 
depth  and  without  emotion  or  precon- 
ceived answers. 

Mr.  Chllds  does  this. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Chllds'  columns,  printed  In  the  Washing- 
ton Post  on  May  23,  26.  and  28,  1969.  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 


(By  MarquU  Chllds) 
Not  long  before  he  left  on  his  Asian  trln 
Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers  met 
with  Soviet  Ambassador  Anatoly  F.  do- 
brynln.  Rogers  wanted  to  reaffirm  to  Do- 
brynln  what  he  bad  said  publicly— that  the 
United  SUtes  would  be  prepared  to  enter 
into  arms  negoUations  with  the  Soviet  tJnlon 
in   the   late  spring   or  early  summer. 

Reporting  the  discussion  to  colleagues 
Rogers  stressed  Dobrynln's  concern  over  de- 
lay in  the  long-heralded  talks.  He  quoted 
the  Soviet  Ambassador  as  saying  with  the 
wry  humor  that  U  one  of  his  characteristics- 
"You  are  sure  you  don't  mean  Indian 
summer?" 

It  now  appears  there  will  be  a  delay  in 
the  start  of  the  effort  to  checkmate  another 
sharp  upward  spiral  in  the  nuclear  arms 
race.  What  in  bureaucratese  is  called  "slip- 
page" has  taken  place.  From  White  House 
sources  comes  word  it  may  be  August  before 
the  American  side  bears  out  thU  pessimistic 
estimate. 

Aa  the  days  slip  by.  the  fear  grows  that 
a  last  chance  to  head  off  another  and  per- 
haps the  ultimate  round  in  the  race  will  be 
lost.  Two  reasons  underscore  this  fear.  One 
U  evidence  of  a  hardening  atUtude  in  Mos- 
cow. The  military  appear  to  have  Increasinr 
weight  in  the  Kremlin. 

The  second  fear  is  of  an  accident  that 
suddenly  in  flaring  headlines  puts  an  end 
to  all  hope  of  uiks.  The  U-2  spy  plane  shot 
down  in  i960  wrote  finish  to  the  attempt  of 
President  Elsenhower  to  abate  the  cold  war 
and  arrive  at  competltve  coexistence  with 
the  Soviets.  The  Russian  Invasion  of  Czecho- 
slovakia last  August  cut  across  the  carefully- 
laid  plans  of  President  Johnson  to  begin 
arms  talks.  An  accident  would  all  too 
obviously  suit  those  who  In  private  oppose 
arms  IlmitaUon. 

If  any  single  factor  has  damped  the  pros- 
pect for  arms  talks  it  is  the  decision  of  the 
Nixon  Administration  to  start  deployment 
of  antl-balllstlc  missiles  to  safeguard  Inter- 
continental missiles.  This  Is  not  so  much 
because  It  will  mean  any  significant  change 
in  the  strategic  balance  between  the  two 
nuclear  glanu,  but  because  of  the  loud 
propaganda  coming  from  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Melvln  R.  Laird  and  other  defense 
officials  to  convince  Congress  the  Soviets  are 
preparing  a  flrst-strlke  capability  to  cripple 
the  United  SUtes. 

No  walls  of  silence,  such  as  can  be  Imposed 
by  an  authoritarian  system,  surround  the 
United  States  to  keep  the  angry  ABM  debate 
within  the  American  famUy.  AU  of  the 
speeches  and  statements  by  Laird,  Dr.  John 
S.  Foster  Jr..  director  of  defense  research  and 
engineering,  and  others  carrying  the  torch  for 
ABM  are  avidly  read  in  the  Kremlin.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  add  that  they  serve  the 
cause  of  the  hardliners  who,  it  Is  a  safe  con- 
jecture, argue  that  It  is  useless  to  try  to  come 
to  any  agreement  with  the  warmongering  Im- 
perlalUts  In  Washington.  A  recent  visitor 
from  the  Soviet  Union  put  this  question: 

"What  If  Orechko  was  saying  the  things 
Laird  Is  saying?" 

Imagine  Marshal  Andrei  A.  Orechko,  So- 
viet Defense  Minister,  writing  In  Pravda  or 
trumpeting  In  a  speech  on  Armed  Forces  Day 
that  the  United  States  was  accelerating  the 
build-up  in  both  offensive  and  defensive  nu- 
clear weapons.  And  what  for?  Why,  to  knock 
out  the  Soviet's  retaliatory  capability,  with 
America  triumphant  In  a  first  strike  and  the 
Soviet  Union  forever  crippled,  if  not  de- 
stroyed. 

The  consequences  for  any  future  arms  talks 
wculd  be  pretty  serious.  How  can  we  ever 
deal  with  people  like  that  who  charge  us 
with  such  dastardly  Intentions?  The  argu- 
ment that  the  Laird  blaste  do  not  matter. 
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ilnce  there  Is  no  pubUc  opinion  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  is  fallacious.  A  kind  of  opinion  at  the 
very  highest  level  is  subject  to  the  news  from 
everywhere  and  particularly  from  the  other 
nuclear  giant  across  the  great  divide. 

The  director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dls- 
umament  Agency,  Gerard  C.  Smith,  will  be 
the  principal  negotiator  in  the  first  round 
when — and  at  this  point  caution  dictates  an 

^ It  begins.  Smith  is  determined  that  the 

talks  will  succeed.  While  they  may  not  bring 
s  reduction  in  nuclear  arms,  at  a  minimum 
ttaey  should  checkmate  a  new  spiral.  The 
disarmament  agency  Is  hopefully  setting  a 
date  between  July  16  and  August  1  for  the 
ftart  of  the  talks.  Since  spring  ends  on  June 
30,  July  16  wo\ild  still  be  within  Secretary 
Rogers'  pledged  timing. 

No  one  questions  Smith's  dedication  and 
sincerity.  But  be  faces  many  handicaps  with- 
in the  Administration.  A  month  ago  the  word 
was  put  out  that  he  would  have  a  strong, 
capable  deputy.  An  appro«tch  was  made  to 
William  H.  Sullivan,  former  Ambassador  to 
Laos  and  one  of  the  ablest  Foreign  Service 
ofbcers.  Subsequently,  Sullivan  waa  named 
Deputy  SecretsuTT  for  the  Par  East,  with  em- 
phasis on  the  Vietnam  task  force,  which  may 
ssy  something  about  priorities.  No  deputy  has 
been  named. 

Why  are  the  forces  In  the  Inner  council 
cold,  hot  and  lukewarm  on  the  arms  talks? 
What  Is  the  reason  for  the  slippage?  This  will 
be  examined  in  a  following  column. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  May  26,  1969) 
Obstacle  Couasz  Must  Be  Run  Betore  Ant 
Untted  States-Soviei  Talks 
(By  Marquis  Chllds) 
The  Johnson  Administration  left  behind 
lor  the  incoming  President  and  his  foreign 
policy  advisers  a  vitally  Important  document, 
imiy  initialed  after  months  of  effort  by  both 
Soviet    and    American    representatives,    this 
paper  laid  down  the  agreed  principles  under 
which  the  arms  limitation  talks,   theoreti- 
cally soon  to  begin,  were  to  be  conducted. 

So  far  as  the  Soviet  side  is  concerned, 
nothing  more  has  been  heard  of  that  docu- 
ment. In  fact,  except  Informally  at  a  level 
well  below  the  top,  no  approach  has  been 
made  to  the  Russians  in  the  neaj-ly  four 
months  since  the  Johnson  AdmlnlstrBtlon 
downed  tools.  A  greet  silence  has  prevailed. 
The  reasons  for  the  silence  lie  in  the  obstacle 
course  still  to  be  got  over  before  the  United 
States  can  meet  at  Geneva  to  talk  with  the 
Russians  about  ways  to  prevent  another 
enormously  costly  upward  turn  in  the  nu- 
clear arms  race. 

The  barriers  on  that  obstacle  course  are 
formidable,  suggesting  It  may  be  well  beyond 
early  summer  before  negotiation  can  start. 
The  obstacle  course  runs  through  the  Penta- 
gon, the  National  Security  Council  and  the 
final  barrier  Is  approval,  or  at  any  rate  sym- 
pathetic understanding,  by  America's  allies. 
So  far  there  have  been  only  trial  runs  over 

Uhls  course. 

-  One  of  the  achievements  of  the  Johnson 
Administration  was  to  get  agreement  from 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  a  negotiating  po- 
sition. Whether  In  light  of  the  antl-balllstlc 
missile  controversy  this  agreement  among 
the  military  has  been  eroded  Is  a  question. 

^  further  doubt  Is  over  future  testa  the  mlll- 

%n7  have  scheduled  for  MIRV,  the  multiple 
Independently  targeted  re-entry  vehicles 
giving  each  warhead  the  capability  of  direct 
hits  on  eight  or  nine  separate  targets. 
Should  the  United  States  go  ahead  with 
these  tests  the  Soviet  Union  can  be  expected 
to  insist  on  the  right  to  similar  tests  and  a 
MIRV  round  In  the  race  would  seem  assured. 
A  new  and  Infiuentlal  presence  In  the 
Pentagon  raises  a  further  question.  A  hard- 
line Ooldwater  speech  writer.  G.  Warren 
Nutter,  waa  named  to  the  key  post  of  Aaslrt- 
ant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  International 
Affairs.    While    he   aoftened    previously    ex- 


pressed views  when  up  for  Senate  confirma- 
tion. Nutter  talks  about  making  sure  we 
don't  give  the  Soviets  something  for  noth- 
ing. What  this  means  in  arms  limitation, 
where  supposedly  the  game  la  arriving  at 
strictly  measured  cuts  strictly  monitored.  Is 
not  clear. 

The  American  arms  limitation  proposal, 
having  passed  the  Pentagon  barrier,  will  come 
before  the  National  Security  Council  with 
two  sticking  points.  First  the  specific  recom- 
mendations must  be  passed  on  by  the  Coun- 
cil made  up  of  the  President,  Vice  President, 
State,  Defense,  Assistant  for  National  Secu- 
rity Affairs  Henry  A.  Kissinger  and  CIA  Di- 
rector Richard  Helms  as  an  advisory  partici- 
pant. The  second  and  fundamental  point  the 
Co\mcll  will  pass  on  Is  whether  It  Is  in  the 
Interest  of  the  United  States  to  enter  Into 
such  talks  at  all. 

This  means  time.  It  means  the  concen- 
trated attention  of  the  President  himself 
when  he  Is  being  pulled  in  a  dozen  different 
directions.  The  trip  to  Midway  to  meet  vrlth 
President  Nguyen  van  Thleu  of  South  Viet- 
nam will  take  five  days  out  of  the  Ni»nn 
schedule. 

But  the  highest  barrier  Is  approval  of  the 
allies.  In  theory  one  reason  for  President 
Nixon's  trip  to  E^urope  In  February  was  to 
get  the  sanction  of  West  Europeans  for  ne- 
gotiation with  Moscow.  This  was  only  broad 
pro  forma  approval. 

Those  familiar  vTlth  the  negotiations  lead- 
ing up  to  the  nuclear  test  ban  and  the  nu- 
clear nonprollferatlon  treaties  are  convinced 
that  any  attempt  to  get  approval  for  spe- 
cific negotiating  points  will  mean  a  long  de- 
lay. They  see  It  as  a  kind  of  trap  in  which 
the  United  States  can  be  bogged  down  Indef- 
initely while  the  chances  for  checking  the 
arms  race  go  glimmering.  The  West  Germans 
with  their  complex  Involvement  In  Eastern 
Europe  and  their  deep  suspicion  of  anything 
Russian  can  stall  for  weeks. 

The  background  here  Is  significant.  Kis- 
singer is  highly  critical  of  past  negotiation. 
He  believes  the  nonprollferatlon  treaty  Is  in 
limbo  today,  with  key  nations  withholding 
their  approval,  because  the  allies  were  not 
kept  current  with  the  various  stages  of  the 
negotiating  process.  Germany,  Japan,  India, 
Israel  and  Brazil  are  among  the  nations  that 
have  not  yet  signed  the  treaty. 

This  Is  simply  not  true  say  those  who 
worked  over  the  years  negotiating  the  two 
treaties.  E^very  possible  effort  was  made  to 
keep  America's  allies,  and  In  particular  West 
Germany,  up  to  date  at  each  successive  stage. 
A  German  observer  was  always  present.  E^ch 
week  the  then  bead  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency,  William  C.  Poeter,  gave 
a  report  to  the  North  Atlantic  Council  In 
Brussels  on  the  exact  status  of  the  talks. 

With  the  days  slipping  by,  the  great  un- 
known on  the  American  side  matches  the 
unknown  on  the  Soviet  side.  As  the  attitude 
in  the  Kremlin  hardens  those  who  have  been 
eager  for  an  opening  to  try  to  achieve  at  least 
a  pause  In  the  race,  notably  Premier  Alexel 
Kosygln,  may  have  lost  out  to  the  bard  liners. 
The  delay  of  five  to  six  months  will  have 
erased  the  last  best  chance  to  stop  and  look 
at  how  high  the  stakes  are  in  this  race.  The 
simple  formula  of  the  past,  guns  versus 
butter,  falls  far  short  of  conveying  the  threat 
of  these  fantastic  weapons  and  the  economic 
squeeze  Inherent  In  their  fantastic  cost. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  May  28, 
1969] 
Soviet  Dissident's  Trot7bi.£s  Point  Up 
Akms  Control  Lao 
(By  Mar  quia  Chllds) 

the  literature  of  free  expression  smug- 
out  of  post- Stalinist  Russia  the  short 
book  by  Andrei  D.  Sakharov,  "Progress,  Co- 
existence and  Intellectual  Freedom,"  rates  at 
the  top.  A  forthright  plea  for  freedom  of 
thought.  It  comes  from  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  physicists,  who  more  than  any  single 


Soviet  scientist  contributed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Soviet  hydrogen  bomb  at  a  far 
earlier  date  than  the  West  had  thought  pos- 
sible. 

Sakharov  may  feel  the  same  guilt  afflicting 
scientists  in  the  West  who  created  this  weep- 
on  of  Incredible  mass  destruction.  But  for 
a  revered  48-year-old  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  to  declare  the  "essential"  need 
for  freedom  of  thought  If  the  world  Is  to  be 
saved  from  destruction  Is  Indeed  remarkable. 
Today  the  triple  threat  to  freedom  of  thought 
comes,  Sakharov  wrote,  "from  the  opium  of 
mass  culture,  from  cowardly,  egotistic  and 
narrow-minded  ideologies  and  fron»  the  ossi- 
fied dogmatism  of  a  bureaucratic  oligarchy 
and  its  favorite  weapon,  ideological  censor- 
ship." 

Convinced  that  the  offensive  can  always 
outrun  the  defensive,  Sakharov  called  for  an 
agreed  moratorium  on  construction  of  an 
antiballlstlc  missile  system  in  both  countries 
to  save  the  billions  of  dollars  such  a  sys- 
tem costs  as  well  as  to  make  a  start  at  check- 
mating the  arms  race.  In  the  document  cir- 
culated from  hand  to  hand  he  spelled  out  the 
40  square  miles  of  destruction  the  explosion 
of  one  three-megaton  (3,000,000  tons  of 
TNT)  warhead  would  do.  His  case  against 
still  another  upward  spiral  in  the  ABM 
sounds  like  the  case  many  leading  American 
scientists  are  making  against  deployment  of 
the  Safeguard  missile  In  this  country. 

A  current  report  has  It  that  Salcharov  has 
been  humiliated.  He  has  been  denied  access 
to  the  leading  nuclear  center  at  Dubna  near 
Moscow.  And  the  hardliners  In  the  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  have  brought  about  his  ex- 
pulsion for  writing  a  book  full  of  "liberal 
tendencies." 

Tlie  report  cannot  be  verified.  Kremlinolo- 
gists  say  that  while  he  may  no  longer  be  at 
Dubna  he  Is  working  in  another  nuclear  cen- 
ter. They  doubt  the  unprecedented  step  of 
expelling  him  from  the  Academy.  Inciden- 
tally, the  Sakharov  affair  has  striking  paral- 
lels with  the  fate  of  the  late  Robert  Op- 
penhelmer,  who  was  denied  access  to  top- 
secret  Information  after  a  lengthy  hearing 
Into  his  early  relationship  with  Communists 
or  Communist  sympathizers. 

Whether  exaggerated  or  not.  the  report 
of  Sakharov's  troubles  underscores  the 
hardening  attitude  In  the  Soviet  Union.  His 
book  has  never  appeared  In  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
If  he  has  been  disciplined  It  means  that  the 
Kremlin  Is  determlined  the  Soviet  public 
will  not  be  Infiuenced  by  any  soft  line  on 
weapons  and  negotiation. 

It  suggests  that  the  eagerness  of  the 
Kremlin  leaders,  notably  Premier  Alexel  Ko- 
sygln, in  October  and  November  to  begin  ne- 
gotiating a  paxise  In  the  arms  race  may  have 
decidedly  cooled.  In  the  pessimistic  view  the 
cooling  off  since  the  military  carried  out  the 
invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  last  August  has 
gone  to  such  a  point  that  arms  negotiation 
in  any  realistic  sense  may  no  longer  be  pos- 
sible. 

But  there  are  hopeful  elements  evident  in 
two  Individuals  approaching  the  complex 
and  delicate  problem  -nith  a  realistic  under- 
standing of  what  can  come  out  of  prolonged, 
complex,  difficult  talks.  One  is  Soviet  Am- 
bassador Anatoly  Dobrynln.  The  other  Is 
Llewellyn  Thompson  who,  since  retiring 
from  the  State  Department,  Is  serving  as  a 
part-time  consultant  to  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency. 

Dobrynln  was  to  have  retired  as  Ambassa- 
dor to  Washington  the  first  of  the  year.  Be- 
cause be  bad  been  so  close  to  the  Issue  of 
negotiations  and  because  of  his  rapport  with 
officialdom,  he  stayed  on.  With  an  easy  ap- 
proach and  a  good  sense  of  humor  Dobrynln 
has  won  the  confidence  of  many  Americans 
while  being  careful  always  to  stay  within  the 
frame  of  his  own  country's  position. 

In  his  tour  of  duty  as  Ambassador  to  Mos- 
cow from  1957  to  1962  Thompson,  In  the  same 
quiet  and  Tinannumlng  way.  won  the  confl- 
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•tone*  of  th«  men  In  tlie  Kremlin.  Orowlng 
up  In  1MB  AnlmM,  Colo.,  th«n  could  never 
be  knjr  question  of  bla  American  origins.  Out 
of  e  strong  sense  of  duty  he  agreed  after  re- 
tirement to  stay  on  as  consultant  to  Oerard 
C.  Smltli,  director  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency.  This  meant  turning 
down  highly  lucrative  offers.  Tht  Importance 
of  bis  role  can  hardly  be  exaggerated  In  the 
delicate  and  uncertain  phase  that  may  or 
may  not  end  with  the  two  sides  talking  across 
the  table  at  Oeneva. 

Wben  all  is  said  and  done,  the  profound 
dlfferenoea  In  the  two  systems  may  rule  out 
any  agreement.  The  rivalry  for  supremacy  la 
great.  The  secrecy  so  intensely  guarded  on 
the  American  as  well  as  the  Soviet  side  on 
weapons  capaoillty  and  Intentions — makes  a 
compromise  even  on  an  Issue  with  life  or 
death  in  balance  unlikely. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  ban  on  nuclear  test- 
ing In  the  atmosphere  was  negotiated. 


FREEBIAN  WRITES  ON   RURAL- 
URBAN  BALANCE 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
former    Secretary    of    A^culture,    the 

-  Honorable  Orville  L.  Freeman,  of  Mln- 

-  nesets,  has  written  an  absorbing  and 
highly  topical  article  in  the  current 
issue  of  the  Minnesota  Law  Review. 

Titled  'Toward  a  National  Policy  on 
Balanced  Communities,"  Mr.  Freeman's 
article  advocates : 

New  plannuig  initiatives  at  the  county 
and  multicounty  levels. 

Leadership  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  location  of  its  facilities  in 
rural  areas. 

Establishment  of  a  "Town  and  Coun- 
try Development  Bank"  for  rural  Amer- 
ica, similar  to  the  proposed  National 
Urban  Development  Bank. 

During  his  8  years  as  Secretary  under 
Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson,  Mr. 
Freeman  became  known  across  the  Na- 
tion for  his  leaderstiip  and  concern  for 
problems  affecting  all  of  rural  America. 
This  article,  which  explores  in  depth 
the  problem  of  American  demography, 
which  has  crowded  70  percent  of  our 
population  into  Just  over  1  percent  of 
the  land  area,  is  an  example  of  his  con- 
tinuing concern. 

I  recommend  this  article  highly  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

TowA«D  A  Nationai.  Polict  on  Balanckd 

COMMTTNmXS 

(By  OrvlUe  L  Freeman) 
During  my  service  as  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  need  for  nationwide  action  to  cor- 
rect detrimental  trends  in  domestic  popula- 
tion distribution  (settlement  patterns)  be- 
came dramatically  clear.  What  I  call  rural- 
urban  balance — an  easy  relationship  of  peo- 
ple, land  (space)  and  economic  opportunity, 
with  all  the  social  consequences  this  In- 
volves— had  been  destroyed  in  much  of  the 
naW>n  Virtually  every  aspect  of  the  urban 
crisis — poverty  and  welfare,  employment, 
crime,  housing  and  health — could  be  linked 
to  a  migration  from  rural  America  that  re- 
sulted In  too  many  people  on  too  little  space 
The  cities,  their  municipal  hands  full  with 
Just  the  natural  Increase  In  their  indigenous 
population,  had  been  thrown  off  balance  by 
this  Influx  from  the  countryside,  and  they 
have  never  recovered,  similarly,  renewed 
focus  on  the  unheralded  desperation  of  rural 


poverty  >  revealed  the  grim  oonsequenoes  of 
Ignoring  the  waste  and  hardship  of  un- 
planned and  unattended  urban  migration. 
Though  the  shift  might  be  deemed  desirable 
under  some  economic  theory,'  the  economic 
pressure  which  forced  people  away  from  the 
land  of  their  birth  and  the  ultimate  negaUve 
Impact  on  the  rural  people  who  stayed  wrote 
a  record  of  deprivation  that  was  no  less  cruel 
than  the  markings  on  the  wall  of  the  urban 
ghetto. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  ISMO's.  no  level  of 
government  and  few  Americans  In  the  private 
sector  had  shown  either  understanding  or 
the  capacity  to  anudpate  the  Impact  of  gross 
population  movements.  Historically,  this  Is 
understandable,  since  basic  to  the  tenaions 
and  frustrations  of  the  latter  one- third  of  the 
20th  Century  has  been  our  failure  as  a  na- 
tion, during  the  first  two-thirds  of  the  cen- 
tury, to  grasp  the  implications  of  the  unprec- 
edented technological  and  productive  forces 
and  the  reeulUng  change  in  population  pat- 
teros  that  we  unleashed.  In  the  short  period 
since  World  War  II.  our  population  has  grown 
by  M  million — 37  per  cent.  The  value  of 
goods  and  services  we  produce  each  year  has 
increased  from  t380  billion  to  more  than  $800 
billion.  Three  million  farms  have  disappeared 
in  a  technological  revolution  that  Is  still 
sweeping  through  agriculture.  More  than  20 
million  persons  have  abandoned  the  farms 
and  small  towns  for  the  city.'  One-third  of 
the  populaUon  has  left  the  city  for  the  sub- 
urbs. 

We  have  been  aware  that  our  society  is 
changing,  of  course,  but  there  has  never  been 
any  naUonal  recognlUon  of  what  thU  pell- 
meU  change  meant  In  terms  of  stresses  on 
our  communities,  schools,  governments, 
homes,  churchs.  neighborhoods,  and  on  our- 
selves.' Just  as  untrammeled  laissez-faire 
economics  has  long  since  proven  Inadequate 
to  regulate  the  national  economy,  so  have 
do-nothing  policies  regarding  living  space 
proven  Inadequate  to  meet  20th  Century 
human  needs  We  have  failed  to  plan  for 
change — to  develop  public  and  private  In- 
stitutions and  attitudes  that  would  shape 
and  control  the  technological  revolution  to 
serve  the  needs  of  society.  The  result  has 
been  a  national  crisis  of  environment — the 
relationship  between  the  people  and  the 
land — and  from  this  crisis  others  have 
erupted  aU  around  us. 

Seventy  per  cent  of  our  people  now  are 
crowded  onto  leas  than  two  per  cent  of  the 
land;  30  per  cent  occupy  all  the  rest,  many 
of  them  In  lonely  decline  while  their  city 
cousins   live  In   overcrowded  disorder. 

In  terms  of  ability  and  training,  the  mi- 
grants from  rural  America  to  the  metropolis 
have  been  primarily  the  best  and  the  worst. 
The  departure  of  the  best  sapped  the  strength 
and  dulled  the  potential  of  rural  America. 
The  arrival  of  the  worst  compounded  the 
problems  of  cities  already  sorely  tried  by 
problems  of  growth.* 

This  Imbalance  between  land  and  peo- 
ple U  evident  In  the  creeping  decay  in  the 
countryside  where  communities  have  lost 
the  economic  base  to  support  good  schools, 
doctors,  churches,  and  social  services.*  It  Is 
evident  In  the  congestion,  pollution,  civic 
disorder  and  proliferating  ghettos  of  the 
metropoiu,  and  In  the  leap-frog  spread  of 
suburbia,  paving  over  the  countryside,  chok- 
ing the  inner  city.  It  Is  evident  in  the  unrest 
and  dissatisfaction  that  spreads  across  our 
land  like  a  blight  and  threatens  the  very  fiber 
of  our  nation.  Violence  has  occurred  in  otir 
colleges  and  high  schools,  with  young  peo- 
ple breaking  the  law  and  atUcklng  our  na- 
tional leaders  and  InsUtuUons  with  vulgar 
obscenities.  Freedom  of  speech,  the  most  vital 
requirement  of  the  democratic  process  Itself 
Is  on  the  defensive.  A  Presidential  Commis- 
sion '  reports  that  thU  naUon  faces  the  serl- 
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ous  danger  of  a  segmented  society,  one  seg. 
ment  white  and  one  black,  and  a  year  later 
finds  no  progress  In  dissipating  that  dan- 
ger.' Crime  has  climbed  to  epidemic  pro- 
portions— threatening  the  personal  safety  of 
more  Americans  than  ever  before  In  our  his- 
tory. 

These  conditions  are  all  related.  Bach  feeds 
the  other,  and  if  the  trend  to  megalopolis 
continues  for  the  next  30  years,  100  million 
more  Americans  will  be  stacked  onto  ths 
140  million  already  living  In  our  cities  and 
suburbs.*  The  result  could  be  catastrophic. 
Two  editorials  from  prominent  newspapers 
highlight  what  is  happening.  The  New  York 
Times,  on  July  28,  1967.  editorialized: 

.  .  .  Any  man  condemned  to  spend  his 
days  and  nights  without  end  on  East  lOSid 
Street  would  be  likely  to  "blow  his  cool" 
sooner  or  later,  or  give  up.  Men  without  ed- 
ucation or  skills  haven't  much  choice. 

It  will  not  be  enough  to  patch  up  old 
dwellings  or  build  new  ones  in  the  more 
deteriorated  city  areas.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
reshape  the  total  urban  environment  to  make 
the  cities  liveable  for  all  who  work  and  dwell 
there.  This  means  restoring  the  purity  of  air 
and  water,  reducing  noise,  relieving  conges- 
tion, creating  more  parks  and  recreation 
areas,  improving  transportation,  enriching 
the  artistic  and  cultural  environment. '° 

The  Washington  Poet  made  the  following 
statement  regarding  the  work  of  Edward  T. 
Hall,  the  anthropologist,  on  the  "human 
space  bubble"  defined  by  Hall  as  a  "sacred 
bit  of  space,  a  bit  of  mobile  territoriality 
which  only  a  few  other  organisms  are  al- 
lowed to  penetrate  and  then  for  only  short 
fjerlods  of  time:"  " 

What  Mr.  Hall  has  done  is  to  relate  [stress 
produced  by  overcrowding)  in  a  very  pointed 
way  to  himian  beings.  ...  If  the  human 
space  bubble  Is  repeatedly  subjected  to  bat- 
tering by  outside  forces  such  as  overcrowded 
housing  or  freeways,  the  occupant  may  be 
thrown  Into  aggressive  realtlonshlps  with 
those  he  finds  around  him.  for.  according  to 
Mr.  Hall : 

If  man's  space  bubble  Is  crushed,  or  dented, 
or  pushed  out  of  shape,  he  suffers  virtually  as 
much  damage  as  though  his  body  were 
crushed,  or  dented,  or  pushed  out  of  shape. 
The  only  difference  is  that  the  effects  take 
longer  to  make  themselves  evident. 

The  fact  is.  we  have  been  madly  building 
cities  in  recent  decades  with  virtually  no 
thought  of  man's  vital  need  for  living  space. 
It  should  now  be  apparent  that  this  need  Is 
no  less  acute  than  the  requirements  of  food, 
shelter,  and  transportation.  .  .  .  The  "space 
bubble"  Is  not  merely  a  frUl  or  amenity.  Nor 
Is  Its  Importance  primarily  aesthetic.  It  .  .  . 
Is  directly  related  to  the  survival  of  our 
civilization. 

Clearly  there  la  cause  for  alarm.  It  Is  un- 
derstandable that  we  are  perplexed  and  frus- 
trated as  Individuals  and  as  a  nation  by  what 
Is  going  on  around  us.  No  nation  In  history 
has  ever  been  so  productive  or  so  wealthy. 
Nearly  180  million  Americans  out  of  200  mil- 
lion are  living  better  than  any  people  in 
history — more  Jobs  at  higher  wages,  climbing 
profits,  unparalleled  economic  security,  more 
leisure,  better  health,  better  education,  bet- 
ter homes  and  food,  more  automobiles,  more 
T.V.  sets,  more  electrical  appliances  and  tele- 
phones than  would  have  been  predicted  In 
our  wildest  dreams  at  the  end  of  World  War 
n.  only  25  years  ago.  Tet  many  Americans 
fear  we  have  lost  our  way.  The  fact  that  20 
million  Americans  live  In  poverty  stares  \u 
in  the  face.  We  can  no  longer  Ignore  it;  mod- 
ern communications  media  drums  It  Into  our 
senses.  Our  conscience  is  agonized  by  the 
knowledge  that  we  have  the  resources  to 
wipe  out  poverty  and  dlscrln:ilnatlon.  MlUlons 
of  Americana  cannot  enjoy  luxury  while  oth- 
ers suffer  extreme  privation.  The  crisis  of  the 
environment  also  burdens  our  conscience. 
Everywhere  about  tu  we  can  see  first-hand 
evidence  of  how  we  have  despoiled  our  rivers. 
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lakes,  and  lands,  and  polluted  the  air  in  our 

large  cities. 

Our  pangs  of  conscience  as  a  nation  bite 
deep  because  we  know  it  need  not  have  hap- 
pened this  way.  We  could  have  followed  a 
ienslble  people-space  policy  and  shaped  our 
society  with  consideration  for  resources, 
people  and  space,  demanding  quality  as  well 
u  quantity.  Instead,  we  have  persisted  In 
piling  more  and  more  people  in  less  and  lees 
■pace  on  economic  grounds  that  have  been 
rendered  obsolete  by  modem  transportation 
and  communication.  We  have  been  slaves  to 
historic  forces  that  are  no  longer  rational. 
I  do  not  believe,  as  do  some,  that  the  exodus 
to  megalopolis  that  has  taken  place  In  the 
last  50  years  is  inevitable  for  the  future. 
Certainly,  a  nation  that  has  successfully  ex- 
plored outer  space  for  10  years  and  will  soon 
land  a  man  on  the  moon  has  the  creative 
energy  and  technology  to  create  a  life  on 
earth  that  offers  opportunity  and  something 
of  grace  for  all — a  life  of  quaUty  to  match 
the  quantity  that  this  same  energy  and 
technology  has  produced  in  such  abimdant 
measure. 

The  first  step  Is  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  rural-urban  balance  Is  a  nationwide 
challenge.  It  cannot  be  met  by  concentrating 
on  city,  suburb,  or  countryside  alone,  but 
only  by  moving  on  all  three  at  once,  and  In 
the  context  of  the  whole  nation."  That  means 
our  planning  must  be  based  on  nationwide 
physical,  economic,  social  and  cultiiral  geog- 
raphy, not  Just  poUtlcal  geography.  We  have 
space  to  spare  If  we  use  it.  But  we  cannot 
use  it  properly  IX,  In  our  planning,  this  space 
Is  constrained  by  the  city  limits,  the  county 
line  or  the  state  border.  We  need  a  national 
settlement  policy  on  the  geographic  distri- 
bution of  economic  opportunity.  Jobs  and 
people. 

UntU  we  have  such  a  national  policy  the 
problems  of  city  and  countryside  will  remain 
insoluble.  The  interaction  between  them  will 
continue  to  compound  the  problem  of  each. 
Only  a  common  national  policy  with  com- 
plemenUry  efforts  In  dty,  suburb,  and  coim- 
tryslde  can  restore  balance  to  America.  It  Is 
past  time  that  we  recognize  these  facta  and 
create  a  national   plan   which   will  coordi- 
nate a  total  national  effort,  designed  to  use 
the  combined  resources  of  government,  busi- 
ness and  Industry — and  200  million-plus  peo- 
ple— to   erase   the   undesirable  effects  of  50 
years  of  unplanned  growth,  and  to  create  a 
new  land  where  Americans  can  live  at  ease 
with  each  other  and  with  their  environment. 
;  repeat:  To  do  this  will  take  a  total  na- 
tional effort  toith  participation  at  every  level 
of  government,    the    private  sector  of  our 
economy,  the  professions,  and  individual  men 
and  women  and  young  people  everywhere. 
Only  the  President  of  the  United  States  can 
launch  such  a  national  effort.  He  should  do 
It  promptly.  Ideally.  It  would  have  been  done 
long  ago,  but  public  opinion  was  not  ready. 
Now  the  people  are  looking  for  leadership 
and  action.  They  recognize  intuitively  that 
we  cannot  continue  our  unplanned,  undi- 
rected, helter-skelter  course  without  a  na- 
tional explosion.  The  American  people  know 
we  are  making  grave  mistakes,  abiislng  our 
limited    natural    resources,    and    falling    to 
meet    the    minimiim    needs    of    millions    of 
Americans.  And  they  know  too.  that  we  have 
more  wealth  and  know-how  than  ever  before. 
Growth  In  the  social  sciences,  management 
techniques,  data  retrieval,  computer  science, 
automation — all   these   combined   with   un- 
precedented wealth — make  It  possible  to  ac- 
complish what  was  Impossible  a  few  years 
ago. 

The  average  person  may  not  articulate  this 
paradox,  but  he  senjses  very  clearly  that  as  a 
nation  we  are  falling  very  far  short  of  our 
potential.  The  evidence  that  he  Is  becoming 
more  fnutrated  and  dlssatlsfled  increases 
every  day.  Clearly  the  time  has  oome  for  a 
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total  natlodal  effort.  The  first  goal  of  that 
effort  should  be  the  participation  of  every 
American  citizen. 

If  the  President  of  the  United  States  would 
launch  a  total  national  planning  effort,  new 
hope  smd  new  spirit  would  qiilcken  the  peo- 
ple and  the  institutions  across  the  nation. 
Americans  still  have  confidence  In  them- 
selves and  their  institutions.  They  still  be- 
lieve this  is  the  land  of  progress,  that  there 
is  no  limit  to  what  we  can  do  as  people.  Our 
history  Justifies  that  confidence.  But  lately, 
characteristic  American  optimism  has  been 
tempered.  Increasingly,  the  question  is 
heard — "have  we  gotten  too  big?"  "Is  It  all 
so  complicated  that  I  don't  count,  that  no 
person  really  matters  anymore?"  A  total 
grassroots  challenge  to  develop  a  national 
plan  to  build  a  new  and  better  quality  Amer- 
ica which  protects  and  husbands  our  nat- 
ural resources  and  provides  opportunity  for 
all  Americans  will  restore  hope  by  serttlng 
accomplishment  targets,  and  with  hope  oomes 
confidence." 

To  do  this  will  be  to  mount  a  revolution — 
not  the  violent  kind,  but  one  Just  as  far- 
reaching,  oomprehenslve,  and  pervasive  as 
that  of  1776,  or  the  Jacksonlan  revolution  of 
the  last  century,  or  the  social  revolution  of 
the  Thirties.  John  Fischer  described  it  when 
he  wrote  in  Harper's: 

"It  may  be  a  time  when  we  find  a  new  na- 
tional purpose:  to  resettle  the  deserted  hin- 
terland, to  discover  ways  of  moving  people 
and  Jobs  away  from  megalopolis  before  It  be- 
comes both  uninhabitable  and  ungovern- 
able. It  may  be  a  period  when  we  invent 
new  ways  to  govern  the  modem  state,  as  we 
invented  the  machinery  for  settling  and  gov- 
erning an  empty  continent  200  years  ago." 
Certainly  it  will  be  a  period  of  political  re- 
alignment— possibly  more  drastic  than  any- 
thing yet  imagined  either  by  the  despairing 
youngsters  of  the  New  Left  or  the  frightened 
oldsters  of  the  Extreme  Right. " 

The  perimeters  of  such  a  national  planning 
effort  should  be  set  out  by  the  nation's  most 
able  leaders,  led  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  himself.  They  will  want  to 
take  Into  consideration.  In  developing  the 
"planning  plan,"  what  has  been  done  and 
what  has  been  discussed  and  proposed  to 
date  to  restore  rural-urban  balance  to  make 
proper  use  of  the  great  resource  of  living 
space  and  to  rebuild  a  quality  U.S.A. 

Considerable  machinery  has  been  put  in 
place  m  the  past  eight  years  to  restore  and 
create  opportunity  in  town  and  coiintry 
America.  At  the  present  time,  Technical  Ac- 
tion Panels  serve  more  than  3,000  rural  coun- 
ties. These  pcmels  are  made  up  of  govern- 
ment officials — federal,  state,  and  in  some 
cases  local — whose  primary  function  is  to 
advise  local  people  on  where  and  how  to  or- 
ganize and  to  plan,  and  how  to  get  assist- 
ance in  improving  their  own  communities. 
Hundreds  of  voluntary  groups  representing 
multicounty  regions  are  already  forming  a 
base  for  action.  At  least  30  states  have  named 
multicounty  regions,  many  of  them  primarily 
rural,  with  the  aim  of  establishing  programs 
to  encourage  areawlde  planning  and  develop- 
ment. The  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1968  provides  extensive  funds  for 
planning  and  housing  and  gives  HUD  and 
the  Department  of  Agrlculttire  authority  to 
provide  matching  funds  for  comprehensive 
planning  grants  in  rural  areas  for  mtiltl- 
county  comprehensive  planning.  Federal  sup- 
port for  housing,  education,  health,  and 
community  faclUtles  has  been  doubled, 
tripled,  and  In  some  cases  more  than  quad- 
rupled in  recent  years.  New  and  dynamic 
local  leadership  Is  emerging  In  countless 
ways  all  over  the  nation. 

Heartening  as  these  developments  are,  they 
are  but  the  first  of  many  steps  that  must  be 
taken,  and  taken  Immediately  within  the 
framework  of  a  plan  for  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
To  tie  together  and  Implement  action  of  lo- 
cal people,  regional  Institutes — located  In 
connection  with  exUtlng  universities  outside 


core  cities — might  be  created  to  provide  re- 
search, training  of  professional  planners,  and 
consultant  services,  each  tailored  especially 
for  the  region  in  which  It  is  located. 

There  Is  a  serious  lack  of  research  data  on 
population  and  resource  shifts  and  their  Im- 
pact on  communities  and  regions.  There  Is 
also  a  great  shortage  of  trained  planners  to 
guide  economic  and  social  adjustments  and 
the  development  of  local  and  regional  plans. 
These  institutes  should  be  funded,  initially 
at  least,  by  the  federal  government  becaiise 
their  benefits  will  cross  state  lines.  Each  re- 
gional Institute  would  bring  together  the  co-  e 
operative  efforts  of  the  several  states  of  the 
reg:lon  plus  assistance  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment In  a  consortium.  Research,  teaching 
and  training  at  the  consortium  would  be  co- 
ordinated with  other  university  efforts  In 
research,  training  and  consulting  on  com- 
munity problems. 

Such  a  cooperative  effort  would  provide  a 
focus  for  regional  development  and  research 
that  can  coordinate  and  Intensify  the  work 
now  In  progress;  It  will  Increase  and  upgrade 
the  quality  of  research  and  training;  it  will 
Increase  the  niunber  and  quality  of  planners 
familiar  with  multicounty  planning  and 
planning  In  areas  of  low  population  density; 
and  It  will  make  available  to  local  planning 
groups  the  talents  of  experts  who  are  familiar 
with  problems  peculiar  to  that  locale.  The 
result  would  be  to  provide  both  more  talent 
and  better  Information  to  local  people  who 
make  the  short-term  development  decisions 
that  eventually  become  long-term  develop- 
ment— or  chaos. 


These  Institutes,  timed  to  both  national 
and  local  planning,  could  be  the  vehicles 
to  make  the  necessary  links  between  the 
various  levels  of  planning — nationai  to  re- 
gional, regional  to  state,  state  to  county, 
city,  suburban  and  rural.  Through  such  In- 
stitutions, It  should  be  possible  to  break 
the  barriers  of  political  boimdarles — local, 
county  and  state — that  stifle  the  orderly  de- 
velopment of  the  cities  and  suburbs  and 
choke  off  the  development  of  town  and 
country  America  . 

Too  often  there  Is  confusion  between  ju- 
risdictions of  means  and  ends  which  con- 
stricts the  planning  necessary  to  set  the 
course  for  people  who  In  reality  are  Joined  by 
the  same  social  and  economic  circumstances 
but  separated  by  political  boundaries.  We 
have,  as  a  nation,  wasted  more  political  en- 
ergy arguing  about  states'  rights,  local 
rights,  private  domains,  and  federal  prerog- 
atives than  we  can  afford.  The  issue  today 
should  be  responsibility — not  local  jurisdic- 
tional rights. 

We  are  today — In  the  matter  of  Jurisdic- 
tional differences  In  the  political  structure 
of  the  United  States — ^In  a  position  some- 
what analogous  to  that  of  the  men  who 
founded  this  nation,  except  that  their  differ- 
ences were  more  profound — differences  of 
heritage,  culture  and  origin.  As  John  Adams 
wrote  m  1755:  "The  characters  of  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  four  New  England  Colonies 
differ  from  those  In  the  others  ...  as  much  as 
several  distinct  nations  almost."  Then  he 
said  this  of  the  difference:  "Without  the  ut- 
most caution  on  both  sides  and  the  moat 
considerate  forebearance  with  one  another 
and  prudent  condescension  on  both  sides, 
they  certainly  will  be  fatal."  That  warning, 
that  call  to  cooperation.  Is  just  as  timely  to- 
day— and  the  consequences  of  Ignoring  It 
vrtll  be  Just  as  fatal  as  they  would  have  been 
during  the  deliberations  of  1775  and  1776. 
Under  our  Constitution,  the  federal,  state 
and  local  governments  are  Interrelated  parts 
of  a  single  governmental  system.  Modem 
transportation  and  communication  make 
that  much  more  so  today  than  when  the  Con- 
stitution was  written.  As  our  population 
Increases  and  as  our  society  progresses,  the 
need  for  government  services  of  Increased 
quantity  and  quality  grows  In  more  than 
equal  proportion.  We  have  reached  the  point 
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vtawv  no  alncl*  lavel  of  government  can 
—Time  the  burden.  Bach  level — federal, 
state,  county,  city — muat  do  wbat  It  can 
do  best,  and  as  a  nation  we  must  determine 
wbat  each  can  do  best.  When  It  costs  twice 
as  mucb  to  put  another  person  or  auto- 
mobile In  a  crowded  metropolitan  area  tban 
In  the  countiTslde.  the  simple  arithmetic  of 
the  cost-bene9t  ratio  makaa  It  ylvldly  clear 
that  everyone  would  be  better  off  If  both 
person  and  car  could  be  located  accordingly. 
The  regional  Institutes  will  help  us  to  do 
that 

But  plana  and  expertise  are  worth  nothing 
without  action.  Action  to  develop  rural 
America  will  require  money.  Therefore,  a 
speolal  financial  institution  which  could, 
with  the  help  of  the  federal  government,  help 
develop  noo-urtMin.  town  and  country  dis- 
tricts should  be  considered.  Such  a  special 
Town  and  Country  Development  Bank  for 
rural  America,  similar  to  the  National  Urban 
Development  Bank  that  has  been  suggested 
by  many,  could  be  financed  through  sub- 
scription of  private  funds.  Federal  under- 
writing of  the  unustial  risk  elements  which 
will  be  Involved  In  meeting  development 
oballenges  would  provide  such  a  bank  with 
the  borrowing  and  lending  authority  to  do 
the  Job.  It  will  take  bUllons  of  dollars  each 

An*  spproprlaUon  of  federal  funds  would 
-get  ttiv  bank  started.  The  balance  of  the 
funds  would  come  from  bonds  guaranteed 
by  the  federal  government,  to  be  sold  by 
the  bank  to  private  investors.  It  would  pro- 
vide for  equity  participation  in  the  bank's 
operations.  Town  and  Ckjuntry  Bank  funds 
would  be  available  to  both  public  and  pri- 
vate borrowers  for  programs  that  cannot  be 
financed  through  any  other  means,  but 
which  are  essential  to  community  develop- 
ment. These  banks  could : 

a.  Fund  non-profit  community  develop- 
ment corporations: 

b.  Guarantee  loans,  made  through  private 
lenders,  for  community  and  distrlct-wlde  de- 
velopment; 

c.  Offer  loans  to  small  businessmen  whose 
contribution  to  the  economy  of  their  com- 
munities is  limited  by  lack  of  financing; 

d.  Fund  seml-publlc  housing  development 
rcporatlons:  and 

e.  Provide  technical  management  help  In 
1  cal  planning  and  development. 

Such  banks,  with  an  assured  source  of 
fluids,  would  encourage  long-range  planning 
for  area  development — planning  which  now 
Is  discouraged  because  the  resources  to  carry 
out  the  plans  are  not  available.  The  boards 
of  these  banks  would  Include  representa- 
tives of  local,  state,  and  federal  govern- 
ment and  private  dtlzens  of  the  community, 
who  would  be  encouraged  to  invest  in  the 
banks.  Essentially,  this  would  be  a  program 
of  federal  underwriting  of  loans.  It  could 
turn  loose  the  powerful  engine  of  credi* 
which  can  stimulate  private  Initiative  to 
exciting  and  productive  levels. 

These,  then,  would  be  the  basic  tools  for 
recreating  rural  America  and  restoring  rural- 
urban  balance — regional  population  and 
planning  InsUtutes.  to  help  give  direction 
to  local  initiative  and  to  coordinate  nation- 
wide efforts  to  take  the  pressure  off  urban 
America,  and  Town  and  Country  Banks  to 
provide  the  neceosary  fimds.  These  are  some 
additional  specific  questions  which  also  need 
to  be  examined.  What  specifically  can  be 
done  to  give  people  the  chance  to  live  and 
work  outside  the  city — where  the  polls  show 
more  than  50  per  cent  want  to  live  if  they 
oould  find  a  decent  Job? 

There  are  eight  key  elements  in  a  total 
town  and  country  development  program.  The 
first  is  obvious — Jobs  created  by  rural  Indus- 
trialization National  tax  incentives  and 
o  her  '„eans  such  as  special  location  sub- 
sidise and  assistance  will  help  attract  indus- 
try to  the  countryside.  Clean  air,  clear  water, 
elbow  room  and  a  willing  work  force,  which 
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already  are  there,  can  be  powerful  additional 
Inducements.  Increasing  numbers  of  indus- 
trialists, weary  of  fighting  urban  problems." 
have  moved  into  town  and  country  America, 
usually  In  response  to  the  overtures  of  local 
communities — thoae  with  dynamic  local  lead- 
ers who  know  what  they  have  to  offer  and 
sell  it. 

The  share  of  new  Jobs  In  America  that  is 
cr«»ted  in  the  countryside  Is  Increasing.  This 
Is  an  encouraging  trend.  It  does  not  hurt 
the  big  clUes.  Rather  it  helps  them  as  It  re- 
lieves pressure  and  the  galloping  costs  of 
meeting  the  needs  of  more  and  more  people 
In  less  and  leas  space.  Future  Job  growth  in 
the  ciUes  should  come  in  the  commercial 
and  service  sectors  of  the  economy  rather 
than  from  industry.  But  our  national  plan 
must  recognize  that  haphazard  industriali- 
zation of  rural  America,  to  the  point  where 
the  countryside  Is  Just  one  string  of  factories. 
would  be  to  repeat  the  mistake  that,  by  In- 
action, we  allowed  to  happen  In  our  cities 
and  suburbs. 

Instead,  to  achieve  our  obJecUve  of  can- 
cellthg  out  o»ir  mUUkes  and  buUding  anew, 
we  must  insist  everywhere  on  a  balanced  en- 
vironment. We  cannot  afford  to  pollute  the 
streams  which  remain,  or  to  deface  the 
beauty  of  our  open  spaces,  vast  as  they  may 
seem  now.  Careful,  thoughtful  comprehen- 
sive local  planning  on  a  multlcounty  basis 
must  be  made  a  national  mandate. 

The  second  force  for  reviving  town  and 
country  U  completely  in  the  hands  of  the 
federal  government.  It  lies  In  the  locaUon 
of  Government  installations  and  in  the 
awarding  of  federal  procurement  contracts 
Federal  agencies  should  take  the  lead  In 
decentralizing  many  of  their  operations  to 
less  congested  areas.  It  should  be  the  policy 
of  every  department  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, as  it  has  been  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  since  February.  1987: 

(T|o  locate  facilities,  offices,  and  labora- 
tories In  areas  of  lower  density  population. 
In  preference  to  higher  density  population 
areas,  and  In  areas  of  persistent  or  subsUntial 
labor  surplus,  wherever  this  can  be 
done  without  sacrificing  essential  program 
objectives  and  with  due  consideration  being 
given  to  the  efficient  and  economical  admin- 
istration of  the  Department's  programs. 

In  addition,  the  federal  government  should 
use  Its  buying  power  and  lu  contracting  re- 
sponsibilities to  promote  the  development 
of  nonmetropoliun  growth  centers  as  a  part 
of  a  total  national  plan  of  quaUty  develon- 
ment.«  *^ 

The  third  Incentive  rural  America  has  Is 
the  use  of  the  great  outdoors — beautiful 
scenery  and  the  unfreneUc  life  of  the  coun- 
tryside which  will  promote  growing  tourism, 
thus  providing  Income  and  generating  at- 
tracUve  Jobs  that  will  keep  its  people  and 
attract  others. 

Fourth,  the  anchor  for  the  well-being  of 
rural  America  must  remain  agriculture, 
which  In  truth  1>  not  only  the  anchor  for 
the  rural  economy  but  vital  to  the  well  being 
of  Industrial,  metropolitan  America  as  well. 
The  basic  concept  of  our  current  farm  pro- 
gram is  sound.  They  should  be  strengthened 
and  Improved  by  adding  meaningful  farm 
bargaining  power,  a  grain  reserve,  and  more 
efficient  Integration  of  feeding  programs  for 
poor  people  to  strengthen  demand  and  main- 
tain adequate  farm  prices. 

The  fifth  element  basic  to  a  revitalized 
town  and  country  is  education.  The  1980 
census  showed  that  more  than  19  million 
rural  people  had  failed  to  complete  high 
school:  more  than  three  million  were  classi- 
fied as  funcUonal  Illiterates.  Rural  education 
has  improved,  but  proportionately  more  rural 
than  city  youngsters  drop  out  before  com- 
pleting high  school  and  fewer  of  those  who 
complete  high  school  go  to  college." 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Schools  in  rural  areas  stUl  lag  behind 
those  In  the  clUes  in  facilities,  budgets  and 
teacher  pay.  The  percenUge  of  urban  teach- 
ers holding  Masters  degrees  Is  about  three 
times  that  of  rural  teachers.'^ 

This  rural  educational  gap  not  only  handi- 
caps millions  of  our  young  people  In  learning 
how  to  live  successfully  as  human  belngj 
but  nearly  ruins  their  ability  to  win  the  bet- 
ter Jobs  In  a  society  where  skills  are  at  a 
premium.  They  are  denied  a  chance  to  choose 
where  to  live  and  work  because  they  are  de- 
nied a  chance  to  develop  their  full  potential 
as  human  beings.  No  community  can  grow  in 
thU  modem  world  without  well-educated 
people  with  markeuble  skills. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  and  the  Teacher  Corps  were  major  steps 
toward  equalizing  educational  opportunity 
throughout  the  nation,  but  we  must  go 
further.  Existing  federal  programs.  Including 
the  manpower  development  and  training  ac- 
tivities of  the  Labor  Department,  must  be 
fully  funded  and  fully  oriented  to  the  prob- 
lems and  needs  of  rural  communities  as  well 
as  of  urban  centers.  It  is  necessary  to  develop 
capacity  in  every  nonmetropoliun  area  to 
provide  a  permanent,  basic  education,  as  well 
as  training  and  counseling  service  for  all.  A 
number  of  states  have  pioneered  the  concept 
of  community  two-year  colleges  and  training 
institutes  where  young  people  can  get  more 
education,  make  up  deficiencies  or  prepare 
for  Jobs  requiring  special  skills.  The  concept 
has  been  proven — the  program  to  carry  It  out 
muat  reach  all  of  rural  America.  A  coopera- 
tive federal-state  program  to  establish  com- 
munity colleges  accessible  to  all  people  living 
outside  the  large  cities  should  be  a  basic  facet 
of  a  program  to  renew  town  and  country 
communities  and  restore  rural-urban 
balance. 

But  more  than  an  educated,  stable  work 
force  is  required  to  attract  Industry  to  rural 
America.  This  is  the  sixth  requisite  for  rural 
renewal:  an  adequate  supply  of  physical  fa- 
cilities and  services.  It  wUl  take  government 
loan  assistance  to  provide  rural  communities 
with  such  things  as  basic  central  water  and 
waste  disposal  systems  and  recreation  areas. 
Without  these  no  area  can  hope  to  attract 
industries  or  the  people  to  work  In  them. 
Some   33.000  rural   areas  now  lack  modem 
central  water  systems,  and  43,000  lack  ade- 
quate waste   disposal   systems."  They  need 
financial  and  technical  help  to  develop  the 
public  facilities  and  services  they  mtist  have 
before  they  can  even  begin  to  plan  for  eco- 
nomic growth.  The  federal  government  can 
help  in  this  area.  It  can  also  help  extend 
electric  power  and  efficient  telephone  serv- 
ice to  those  areas  that  would  require  pro- 
hibitive sums  of  private  capital  to  reach.  It 
can  expand  its  program  of  helping  local  peo- 
ple develop  and  use  natural  resources  wisely 
through   watershed   and   resource  conserva- 
tion and  development  projects. 

While  working  with  and  for  existing  com- 
munities In  developing  opportunity  In  rural 
America,  our  planners  should  consider  mov- 
ing ahead  on  the  seventh  concept  for  a  new 
America:  that  of  new  towns.  Columbia. 
Maryland.  Is  such  a  town.  Planned  from  the 
outset  as  a  completely  new  city  to  accommo- 
date some  100.000  people.  It  was  designed  for 
people  and  to  serve  people's  needs.  The 
natural  landscape  carefully  preserved  can  be 
enjoyed  by  all.  The  basic  public  faculties  are 
In  place.  Provisions  have  been  made  for 
schools,  churches,  libraries,  theaters,  hotels. 
medical  services,  shopping,  and  Jobs.  When 
completed,  Columbia  will  consist  of  a  series 
of  Interrelated  neighborhoods  and  villages, 
each  served  by  centrally  located  facilities  of 
Its  own,  and  the  whole  city  served  by  a  town 
center  where  department  stores,  a  concert 
hall,  college,  hospital  and  other  appropriate 
facilities  and  Institutions  will  be  located. 

There  Is  room  for  many  of  these  new 
towns  In  the  new  America,  essentially  self- 
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contained  communities  Unked  to  the  larger 
centers  by  the  high  speed  transit  that  we 
have  the  technology  to  develop  if  we  wUl. 
QUI  planners  might  sUrt  out  by  considering 
where  13  such  new  towns  might  be  located 
»long  the  length  of  Appalachla.  The  Housing 
-nd  Urban  Development  Act  of  1988  pro- 
vides technical  assistance  and  generotis  fed- 
fnl  guarantees  for  such  new  towns.  They 
rtjould  play  a  key  role  In  the  new  plan  for 
America. 

These  proposals  are  by  no  means  exclusive. 
Tbese  and  other  creative  Ideas  should  be 
jltned  at  the  future  by  our  national  plan- 
aers  to  restore  the  balance  of  land  and  peo- 
ple by  putting  commerce,  industry  and  agri- 
culture m  rural  America  on  a  sound  footing. 
U  we  do  that,  tens  of  millions  more  Ameri- 
cins  will  be  able  to  find  the  Jobs  they  need 
10  they  can  chooee  where  they  really  want  to 
live. 

This  Is  a  major  part  of  the  battle,  but 
ujolher  part  remains.  I  would  refer  one  final 
point  to  our  national  planners.  There  are 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and  women 
in  rural  America  who  need  help  now.  Un- 
prepared and  untrained,  vinemployed  or  un- 
deremployed, many  hungry,  they  cannot 
wait  for  actions  that  Will  help  them  In  a  few 
months  or  longer.  They  must  have  InteHm 
help  now.  Immediately.  For  these  people, 
needs  are  basic  and  urgent.  This  means  an 
»U-out  effort  to  provide  all  Americans  in 
need  the  basic  necessities  of  food,  clothing, 
jhelter  and  health  care.  It  means  giving 
them  access  to  training  that  will  build  their 
Ullls  and,  most  Impwrtant.  give  them  hope, 
without  which  no  development,  conmiunlty 
or  human.  Is  possible.  It  means  an  invest- 
ment in  humanity. 

Experience  has  shown  again  and  again 
mat.  beyond  simple  h\imanltarlanlsm,  reha- 
blllUtion  of  the  poor  and  destitute  is  an 
investment  with  a  payoff  as  high  or  higher 
than  any  other  we  can  make.  The  recipients 
go  off  the  relief  rolls,  onto  the  tax  rolls  and 
into  the  mainstream  of  the  American  econ- 
omy for  a  full  and  productive  life.  The  in- 
itial investment  In  the  short  run  reduces 
the  public  burden  and  adds  to  the  public 
product  In  the  long  run. 

What  I  have  set  forth  Is  but  a  rough  out- 
line of  the  course  we  must  take  If  we  are  to 
restore  rural-urban  balance  and  cease  being 
pawns  of  oui  own  progress  and  slaves  of  our 
own  technology.  There  are  no  simple  re- 
sponses to  the  problems  that  beset  us,  but  I 
believe  that  the  purposeful,  planned  use  of 
the  space  and  the  resources  of  America,  for 
the  people  and  on  a  total  national  basis, 
holds  the  solution  to  the  problems  of  our 
nation.  To  provide  the  Jobs,  the  opportuni- 
ties, the  chance  for  a  choice  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  demanding — in  the  knowl- 
edge that  we  have  both  the  resources  and 
the  know-how  to  meet  these  demands — we 
must  have  balanced  community  develop- 
ment. 

A  balanced  community,  large  or  small,  with 
an  adequate  economic  base  can  maintain  the 
requirements  needed  to  keep  Itself  viable.  In 
somewhat  simplified  terms,  this  means  that 
adequate  education,  health  care,  culttual  fa- 
cilities and  community  faculties  maintain  a 
citizenry  capable  of  working,  and  working 
well.  In  ttirn,  such  a  work  force  attracts  an 
economic  and  tax  base  that  can  support  edu- 
cation, health,  cultural  and  other  community 
services.  A  poisltlve  cycle  Is  thereby  created 
for  the  good  of  the  whole  people. 

Again,  most  of  our  problems  can  be  traced 
in  the  last  analysis  to  community  imbtUance 
and  faulty  use  of  resources.  At  one  extreme, 
we  have  cities  so  Impacted  with  population 
that  they  cannot  catch  up  on  servicing  that 
population.  Their  costs  are  climbing  so  fast 
that  city  after  dty  is  declaring  Itself  virtual- 
ly banknq>t.  To  put  another  person  or  an- 
other car  In  the  dty  wlU  ooet  twice  as  much 
u  In  the  countryside.  At  the  other  extreme 


we  have  rural' poverty  where  the  economic 
base  is  too  weak  to  support  services  that  wlU 
equip  the  population  for  anything  but 
menial  Jobs  that  continue  to  disappear  in  the 
onrush  of  technology. 

This  perpetuates  a  cycle  of  Increasing  de- 
population as  the  rural  poor  are  forced  to  the 
cities.  Increasing  Impaction  as  they  arrive. 
This  vicious  circle  can  be  cut.  But  It  will  take 
a  total  national  effort.  Everyone  must  par- 
ticipate. Only  the  President  of  the  United 
States  can  successfully  call  this  nation  to 
such  an  effort.  I  hope  he  will  do  it  soon. 
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NEBRASKA  MAKES   IT  ONE  TO  GO 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  unicameral  legislature  of  the 
State  of  Nebraska  decisively  turned 
bsw5k  an  effort  to  repeal  the  State's  call 
for  a  constitutional  convention  issued  in 
1967.  The  vote  was  27  to  18. 

According  to  those  keeping  the  tally, 
33  States,  one  less  than  the  two-thirds 
required  by  the  Constitution,  have  peti- 
tioned Congress  to  call  a  constitutional 
convention.  The  question  now  is  how 
Congress  will  respond  if  that  34th  peti- 
tion is  received. 

An  editorial  in  the  Omaha  World-Her- 
ald, entitled,  "Nebraska  Makes  It  One 
to  Go,"  states: 

The  petitions  of  34  states  would  constitute 
a  conunand  to  Congress. 

If  the  Congress  were  to  make  a  deliberate 
attempt  to  fiout  that  command,  it  would  be 
an  act  of  arrogance  amounting  to  defiaoice  of 
the  wUl  of  the  people. 

Mr.  President,  the  editorial  discusses 
several  aspects  of  calling  a  constitutional 
convention.  It  recognizes  the  efforts  of 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  (Mr. 
DiRKSEN)  and  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska)  .  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NEsaASKA  Makes  It  One  To  Go 

In  voting  to  keep  Nebraska  in  the  boat  as 
one  of  the  states  requesting  a  constitutional 
convention,  the  Legislature  has  played  what 
may  be  a  key  role  in  a  historic  chain  of 
events. 

Only  one  more  state  has  to  add  its  petition 
to  those  already  on  file  with  Congress  to 
make  the  necessary  34.  Nebraska  set  the  stage 
by  remaining  on  the  list  of  33. 

The  1967  Legislature  voted  to  Join  the  peti- 
tion effort.  A  resolution  was  offered  in  this 
session  to  erase  Nebraska's  agreement,  but 
the  resolution  was  killed  last  week  by  a  27- 
18  vote. 

The  United  States  Constitution  clearly 
provides  that  a  national  convention  for  the 
proposing  of  constitutional  amendments 
shall  be  called  by  Congress  on  the  receipt  of 
applications  by  two-thirds  of  the  states. 

However,  it  appears  that  this  explicit  pro- 
vision is  not  enough  to  satisfy  the  congres- 
sional opponents  of  the  calling  of  a  conven- 
tion. They  are  distressed  by  the  announced 
purpose  of  the  chief  instigator  of  the  peti- 
tion actions,  Sen.  Everett  Dlrksen,  who  wants 
an  amendment  modifying  the  one-man,  one- 
vote  prescription  for  apportioning  state  leg- 
islatures. 

Sen.  Joseph  Tydings,  D-Md.,  has  said  the 
chances  are  "extremely  remote"  that  Con- 
gress would  act,  even  if  the  required  number 
of  states  submit  petitions. 

Tydings  and  others  base  their  arguments 
on  a  contention  that  some  of  the  34  states 
would  have  mal apportioned  legislatures,  thus 
making  the  convention  petitions  Invalid. 
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Tbe  contention  is  easily  ans wared.  U  s 
st*te  legislature  cannot  validly  petition  Con- 
gress, tben  no  other  action  It  takes  la  valid, 
•Itber.  And  Tydlngs  and  the  others  have 
never  claimed  that  the  laws  and  appropria- 
tions voted  by  the  "questionable"  legisla- 
tures are  Invalid. 

Sen.  Hmska  of  Nebraska  has  offered  an- 
other refutation  of  this  argument.  If  the 
state  leglslatvires  are  nial apportioned,  he  rea- 
soned, then  laws  passed  by  Coogreaa  are  no 
good,  either,  "because  every  state  with  more 
than  one  repreeentatlve  in  Congress  would 
bave  had  Its  congressional  districts  deter- 
mined by  an  Invalid  legislature." 

Among  other  arguments  against  holding  a 
constitutional  conventKui: 

Is  It  wise  to  undertake  such  a  tricky  job 
as  rewriting  even  a  portion  of  the  Consti- 
tution In  the  atmosphere  of  social  crisis  that 
now  exists   In   this  coiintry? 

Would  the  convention  membership  be  so 
heavily  weighted  with  either  conservative  or 
liberal  delegates  that  its  recommendations 
would  be  out  of  step  with  the  majority? 

It  might  develop  Into  a  runaway  conven- 
tion, going  beyond  Its  stated  purpose  and 
tmdertaklng  major  revisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

.Tbere  are  built-in  protections  against  the 
oqi^equences  of  any  eventuality. 

The  most  important  safeguard  is  the 
method  of  ratifying  amendments  proi>osed 
by  a  convention.  Three- fourths  of  the 
states  must  ratify.  That  would  surely  be 
an  adequate  check  on  what  delegates  might 
propose. 

The  petitions  of  34  states  would  constitute 
a  command  to  Congress. 

If  the  Congress  were  to  make  a  deliberate 
attempt  to  flout  that  command.  It  would  be 
an  act  of  arrogance  amounting  to  defiance 
of  the  will  of  the  people.  The  senators  and 
representatives  who  have  talked  so  breezily 
of  rejecting  the  legislatures'  demands  should 
think  hard  about  the  effect  their  action 
would  have  on  constitutional  principles  and 
oonfldence  In  representative  govemnMot. 


WAR  CRITICISM 


Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  the  Wash- 
ington  Evening  Star  of  June  3.  1969, 
contains  two  Interesting  Items.  One  was 
the  report  by  Associated  Press  staff  writ- 
er Jack  Bell  that  the  Senate  majority 
leader  had  called  for  a  moratorium  on 
war  criticism.  I  think  that  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  is  evident. 

The  other  item  was  the  very  penetrat- 
ing and  discerning  column  of  the  widely 
respected  national  columnist  David  Law- 
rence on  the  subject  of  war  criticism. 

Because  these  items  are  so  timely  and 
so  important,  I  invite  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  to  them  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  In  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcoro. 
as  follows: 

MAMsmxo   Caixs   ros    Mobatouum   on 
Waa  CarncisM 
(By  Jack  BeU) 

Senate  Democratic  Leader  Mike  Mansfield, 
who  only  yesterday  rapped  the  Nlzon  admin- 
istration war  poUcy,  now  suggests  a  mora- 
torium on  such  criticism  until  after  the 
President's  Monday  meeting  with  South  Viet- 
namese  chief  of  state   Nguyen  Van  Tbleu. 

Mansfield  said  in  an  Interview  the  Senate 
ought  to  display  as  much  unity  as  possible 
behind  Nixon  to  strengthen  his  position  In 
the  discussions  with  Thleu  on  Midway  Island. 

"The  President  u  In  a  difficult  spot."  Mans- 
field said.  "I  bave  some  uneasiness  about 
Thleu'B  position.  But  I  am  surs  Mr.  Mlaon 


will  acquit  himself  weU  In  presenting  the 
majority  opinion  In  this  meeting. 

"In  my  view,  the  majority  of  tbe  people 
of  this  country  want  a  responsible  solution  of 
the  war  and  they  would  not  like  to  see  any 
roadblocks  put  In  the  way  of  *   *   *. 

Mansfield's  call  for  the  moratorium  came 
shortly  after  he  himself  criticised  U.S.  batUe- 
fleld  tactics  In  a  Senate  exchange  with  Re- 
publican Leader  Everett  M.  Dlrkaen. 

While  defending  the  right  of  Sen.  Edward 
M.  Kennedy  to  crlUclae  Vietnam  war  tactics, 
Mansfield  told  the  Senate  American  lives  are 
being  sacrificed  to  the  policy  of  continuing 
pressure  on  the  enemy  while  the  Paris  nego- 
tiations go  on. 

Mansfield,  In  later  suggesting  war  policy 
criticism  be  withheld  for  the  rest  of  the  week, 
conceded  he  has  no  means  of  silencing  col- 
leagues who  feel  the  urge  to  speak  out  In  the 
meantime. 

But  he  said  he  thinks  most  will  restrain 
themselves. 

Kennedy,  the  No.  3  Senate  Democratic 
leader,  has  been  the  most  outspoken  of  Sen- 
ate war  critics  In  recent  weeks. 

Aides  said,  however,  the  Massachusetts 
Democrat  has  no  plans  to  reply  at  this  time 
to  charges  made  Monday  by  Dlrkaen.  The 
lUlnols  Republican  accused  Kennedy  of  un- 
dermining U.S.  troop  morale  by  criticising 
military  tactics  used  In  Vietnam. 

Kennedy,  widely  regarded  as  a  potential 
opponent  of  Nlzon  In  the  1873  presidential 
contest,  has  college  commencement  speeches 
booked  for  this  weekend.  But  he  feels  he  has 
made  his  point  In  contending  that  the  Nixon 
decision  to  continue  military  pressure  on  the 
enemy  Is  hamp>erlng  progress  In  tbe  Paris 
peace  negotiations. 

Kennedy  also  has  raised  an  Issue  which 
Mansfield  said  troubles  blm — the  repeated 
statements  of  Thleu  In  South  Korea  and 
Formosa  that  he  will  never  accept  a  coalition 
with  the  Communist  National  Liberation 
Front. 

Although  ECennedy  accused  Thleu  of  lob- 
bying against  Nixon's  peace  plans,  tbe  U.S. 
President  Is  committed  only  to  acceptance  of 
such  a  coalition  If  It  results  from  Intema- 
tlonally-aupervlsed  free  elections. 

Tbleu  complained  In  a  farewell  speech  m 
Formosa  that  antiwar  critics  are  giving  tbe 
allies  more  difficulty  than  they  are  encounter- 
ing on  the  battlefield.  He  did  not  name  Ken- 
nedy but  it  was  evident  he  was  one  of  those 
Thleu  had  In  mind  when  he  said  that  criti- 
cisms of  a  vocal  minority  were  leveled  "not 
at  Communist  aggressions,  but  at  tbe  defense 
of  freedom." 

Dlrkaen  took  a  somewhat  similar  slant 
when  be  told  tbe  Senate  that  Kennedy's 
criticism  of  tbe  repeated  U.S.  assaults  on 
Hamburger  HIU  were  "senselees  and  Irrespon- 
sible" and  reflected  on  tbe  judgment  and 
competence  of  U.S.  field  commanders.  Tbe 
Republican  leader  said  such  statements  could 
only  undermine  troop  confidence  In  tbelr 
commanders. 

If  Kennedy  was  of  that  opinion,  Dlrkaen 
said,  he  ought  to  ask  Nixon  to  fire  tbe  com- 
manders or  go  himself  to  Vietnam  to  advise 
tbe  military  leaders  on  tactics  and  strategy. 

Another  top  Democrat,  former  Vice  Presi- 
dent Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  said  In  a  news 
conference  last  night  In  Atlanta  that  while 
be  Is  criticizing  Nixon's  domestic  policies,  ha 
will  not  attack  his  handling  of  Vietnam  pol- 
icy. 

"I  tblnk  President  Nixon  wants  peace.  Fm 
going  to  help  tbe  President  every  way  I  can, 
word  or  deed.  I  owe  blm  an  obligation,"  said 
Humphrey. 

"I  tried  to  be  president  and  I'm  not  going 
to  play  at  It.  Playing  at  president  and  being 
president  Is  something  different." 

U.S.  DxssKNTxss  Encousaos  Hanoi 
Tbe  war  In  Vietnam  Is  being  prolonged 
and   peace   talks  In   Paris  are   not  m firing 


progress.  Tbe  North  Vletnameee,  aided  un 
supported  by  the  Soviet  and  Chlneee  Coq. 
munlsts,  are  determined  to  make  no  oon. 
ceestoos  of  Importance.  They  Insist  instead 
ujxm  tbe  abject  withdrawal  of  Amerloso 
troops  from  Southeast  Asia. 

Tbe  persons  reeponslble  for  the  we&kenini 
of  the  ptoeltlon  of  the  Anierlcan  government 
at  the  negotiating  table  are  here  In  the  United 
States.  Some  of  them  are  Communists  who 
help  to  Instigate  riots  and  disturbances  in 
many  countries.  Some  of  them  are  misguided 
Individuals  In  the  colleges  who  are  oppoaed 
to  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Some  of  them  ttt 
members  of  Congress  who  are  attacking  their 
own  Government  In  the  midst  of  war-HU 
unprecedented  Instance  of  what  would  hate 
been  regarded  as  disloyalty  during  past  wvi. 

Dissension  within  tbe  United  States  hv 
been  one  of  the  biggest  benefits  to  the  Com- 
munist cause.  An  example  of  bow  much 
America  Is  being  damaged  by  Internal  criti- 
cism Is  to  be  found  In  a  broadcast  made  at 
8  o'clock  yesterday  morning  over  CBS  radio 
by  Bernard  Kalb  from  Hong  Kong.  He  aald: 

"North  Vietnam  Is  exploiting  Senator 
Kennedy's  recent  criticism  of  President 
Nixon's  policies  on  Vietnam.  Interestingly. 
the  senator's  remarks  were  featured  today  in 
several  Vietnamese  language  news  broad- 
casts— that  Is,  broadcasts  for  domestic  con- 
sumption— Indicating  that  Hanoi  believed 
that  this  criticism  of  Washington's  poUe; 
would  boost  or  strengthen  North  Vletnameee 
morale. 

"In  Its  broadcast.  Radio  Hanoi  maintained 
that — and  this  Is  a  quote — 'Statements  by 
U.S.  senate  leaders  show  that  progreeslve 
Americans  resolutely  oppose  tbe  Nixon  policy 
of  supporting  the  traitor  administration  d 
Nguyen  Van  Tbleu.'  Tbleu  is  president  at 
South  Vietnam. 

"The  Hanoi  broadcast  named  Senaton 
Kennedy,  Mansfield,  Javlts  and  Mondale,  bnt 
they  concentrated  on  tbe  remarks  made  by 
Senator   Kennedy. 

"Radio  Hanoi  quoted  tbe  Massachusetti 
senator  as  sharply  criticizing  the  Saigon  re- 
gime. About  two  weeks  ago,  Senator  Ken- 
nedy spoke  out  for  the  first  time  In  the 
Senate  against  the  Nixon  admlnlstratlon'i 
Vietnam  policy,  charging  that  military  ac- 
tion such  as  the  recent  battle  for  Hamburger 
HIU  were  both  senseless  and  irresponsible." 

President  Thleu  of  South  Vietnam  Is  con- 
vinced that,  even  If  the  Communists  accept 
some  form  of  peace  settlement  at  Paris,  they 
will  be  doing  so  just  to  obtain  the  with- 
drawal of  allied  forces.  He  made  a  speech  to 
that  effect  on  his  visit  to  South  Korea  a  ft* 
days  ago.  He  said: 

"Afterward,  as  they  have  done  so  often  in 
tbe  past,  they  can  violate  again  the  agree- 
ment and  relnfiltrate  their  troops  to  rene* 
and  reactivate  tbe  war  whUe  the  machinery 
for  allied  troops  to  Intervene  again  wlU  be 
much  more  ciunbersome." 

Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers,  who 
has  been  traveling  throughout  Southeait 
Asia,  has  talked  frankly  with  friendly  gov- 
emments  who  have  expressed  privately  their 
fears  about  oxir  policy.  The  belief  is  growing 
that  tbe  dissenters  inside  America  will  in- 
fluence future  decisions  and  that  a  bigger 
war  In  Asia  may  come  within  a  few  yeare  U 
tbe  United  States  ptills  out  now  and  then 
U  no  firm  guarantee  that  Communist  af 
gresslon  wlU  oeass. 

Tbe  prospect  of  obtaining  national  unltj 
has  recently  been  dimmed  by  speeches  in 
Congress  criticizing  mUltary  strategy  and 
otherwise  belittling  tbe  military  command. 
This  is  something  that  encourages  our  ad- 
versaries to  beUeve  that  the  disunity  in 
America  must  Inevitably  result  m  the  equiva- 
lent of  surrender. 

There  has  been  some  quibbling  about  tht 
fact  that  no  actual  declaration  of  war  hai 
ever  been  made  with  respect  to  Vietnam.  But 
the  truth  Is  that  Congress  not  only  hss  bj 
joint    resolution    autborlasd    the    use    cf 
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American  mUltary  forces  In  Southeast  AsU. 
hot  has  appropriated  funds  regularly  to 
I«Tv  on  the  Vietnam  war.  There  was  no  dec- 
SStton  of  war  when  the  United  States 
leered  tbe  Koreem  war  vmder  the  auspices 
a  the  United  NaUons,  and  Congress  had 
unple  opportunity  then,  as  It  has  today,  to 
-MS  a  resolution  opposing  tbe  continuance 

of  the  war. 

The  United  States  Is  engaged  In  a  war  in- 
volving more  than  a  half-mlUlon  men  In  the 
umed  services,  but  Is  being  harmed  by  tbe 
dlicord  at  home.  In  fact,  the  casualties  have 
increased  and  the  war  has  been  lengthened 
due  to  the  belief  of  the  enemy  that  America 
K  full  of  dissatisfaction  and  will  eventually 
jccept  'peace  at  any  price"  and  order  Its 
forces  to  come  home. 


U  S  AIR  FORCE  BASE  AT  TERCEIRA. 
THE  AZORES 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Walter 
Hackett,  of  Newport,  RJ.,  has  recently 
gone  to  the  Azores,  where  he  has  written 
a  very  telling  and  interesting  article  con- 
cerning our  base  at  Terceira. 

I  believe  this  article  will  Interest  Sen- 
ators, particularly  in  light  of  the  work 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  U.S.  Secu- 
rity Commitments  and  Agreements 
Abroad  is  engaged  upon  at  this  time.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AzoBSS  Island  U.S.  Dsfenss  Bastion 
(By  Walter  Hackett) 
They  call  It  the  Rock.  Sometimes  they  call 
It  Alcatraz.  It  Is  tbe  mld-AtlanUc  home  of 
the  1606th  Air  Base  Wing  of  the  U.S.  Air 
Tore*.  Its  official  name  Is  Lajes  Field.  It  sits 
high  on  a  bill  on  the  northwest  side  of  the 
Island  ol  Terceira,  the  Azores,  overseas  prov- 
ince of  Portugal.  It  Is  2,107  miles  east  of 
Providence. 

Truly,  It  Is  a  highly  overstaffed  operation 
that  Is  costing  the  American  taxpayers  a  lot 
of  money.  On  the  other  hand.  It  Is  a  neces- 
lary  operation  wh«i  you  take  a  logical  and 
long  range  view  of  Portuguese- American  rela- 
tions. Over  the  years,  Lajes  may  yield  heavy 
political  dividends  for  the  United  Statee. 

At  this  time  there  are  1,796  American  mlU- 
tary  personnel,  600  American  civilian  em- 
ployes and  2,500  dependents. 

"And  we're  here  aS  guests  of  Portugal," 
recited  terse-spoken,  grim-faced  USAF  Brig. 
Gen.  John  H.  Buckner,  a  Texan.  "This  U  not 
an  American  base.  It's  Portuguese.  We  share 
It  with  the  Portuguese  Air  Force." 

Quite  the  opposite  is  true.  This  Is  an 
American  base.  This  country  Is  footing  the 
bill  to  run  Lajes.  This  oovmtry  needs  the 
Rock.  This  cotmtry  need*  the  friendship  of 
Portugal,  and  Portugal  needs  this  country  to 
back  her  up. 

The  basic  mission  of  the  USAF  In  the 
Azores,  a  nine-Island  archipelago,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  1605th  Air  Base  Wing  and 
supporting  squadrons.  Is  to  maintain  Lajes 
ss  a  basUon  of  defense  In  case  of  global 
war.  The  mission  also  calls  for  tbe  United 
States  to  assist  Portugal  In  local  defense,  to 
maintain  a  Navy  air-sea  rescue  operation 
and  a  center  of  operations  for  antisubmarine 
warfare  and  to  run  a  weather  station  opera- 
Uon.  The  Military  Airlift  Command  also  iises 
Lajes  as  a  shuttle  point  for  mall.  8UK>lle8 
and  personnel  to  our  forces  In  Biirope. 

At  present  It  Is  an  almost  Inactive  opera- 
tion. In  three  days  of  looking  around  this 
base,  at  no  time  did  this  writer  see  more 
than  11  U.S.  planes  In  tbe  hangars  or  on 
the  8{>rons. 

Being  m  tbe  Azores  is  nothing  new  for  the 
United  States.  We  have  been  there  since  tbe 


Utter  part  of  World  War  n,  when  Santa 
Maria,  30  minutes  away  by  plane,  was  a 
mld-Atlantlc  refueling  stop  for  our  Air 
Transport  Command.  Because  of  our  base  on 
Santa  Maria,  our  transports  were  able  to 
reduce  flying  time  from  the  United  Statefc 
to  Africa  from  70  to  40  hours. 

In  1943  Britain's  Royal  Air  Force  was  using 
Lajes.  The  next  year  the  United  States  was 
using  Lajes  as  an  alternative  base. 

By  1946,  under  an  agreement  with  Portugal, 
all  ATC  operaUons  shifted  to  Lajes.  After 
several  changes  In  name,  the  1605th  Air  Base 
Wing,  MUltary  Air  Transport  Service,  was 
formerly  establUhed  at  Lajes.  In  1966  MATS 
changed  Its  name  to  Military  Airlift  Com- 
mand. The  same  year  the  U.S.  Forces  com- 
mand was  established  as  a  subordinate  com- 
mand tmder  the  Conmiander-ln-cblef  Atlan- 
tic (Clnclant).  ^  ^^  ^  ^ 
Our  agreement  covering  use  of  the  base 
expired  In  1962.  A  new  agreement  has  never 
been  signed.  (Portugal  remembers  only  too 
well  our  adamant  stand,  censorious  in  na- 
ture, when  the  United  Nations  reprimanded 
Portugal  on  her  manner  of  governing  her 
two  wealthiest  "overseas  provinces,"  Angola 
and  Mozambique.)  Whether  a  new  agreement 
will  be  signed  depends  upon  Portuguese- 
American  relations.  There  seems  little  chance 
that  Portugal  vrlU  boot  us  out  of  the  Azores. 
There  Is  too  much  at  stake  for  both  coun- 
tries. _ 

Lajes  is  a  boon  to  the  local  economy.  Un- 
til recently.  3,000  Portuguese  were  employed. 
Currently  there  are  2,000.  Between  wages  and 
officUl  buying  In  the  local  economy,  each 
year  the  United  States  pours  $6,000,000  into 
the  local  economy.  This  has  been  going  on 
since  1946.  In  addition.  U.S.  personnel  at 
Lajes  spend  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars in  these  Islands.  Conversely,  Portuguese 
military  and  civilian  personnel  spend  $460,- 
000  a  year  at  our  base  exchange. 

When  you  measure  our  spending  against 
the  strategic  importance  of  the  Rock,  this  Is 
"small  potatoes"  spending. 

This  country  Is  about  to  lose  Its  Polaris 
submarine  base  at  Rota.  Spain.  Tbe  opera- 
tion Is  going  to  be  transferred  to  this  Island, 
specifically  to  VUa  da  Pral  Da  Vltorla,  a  few 
miles  from  Lajes  Field.  There  we  have  deep- 
ened the  harbor,  put  In  a  breakwater  and  a 

dock.  . 

In  case  of  war,  this  air-sea  operation  would 
be  our  backup  base.  It  would  be  a  supply 
depot,  a  rendezvous  point  for  our  Navy  and 
Air  Force,  a  logistical  base  for  antisubma- 
rine warfare.  (Our  navy's  reconnaissance 
planes  recently  have  photographed  Russian 
subs  off  local  waters.)  .  ♦  v— 

So  the  Pentagon  does  not  make  misiaxes 
all  the  time.  Undoubtedly  It  Is  looking  weU 
ahead  to  the  day  when  tbe  war  In  South 
Vietnam  ends.  After  that,  our  top  bras^ 
knows    tbe   action   will   shift. 

When  war  In  Vietnam  stops,  the  Commu- 
nists win  try  to  take  over  completely  the  nev? 
African  countries,  now  In  a  state  of  poUtlcai 
flux  Red  targets  will  Include  the  overseas 
province  of  Angola  In  Portuguese  West  Africa 
and  Mozambique  in  Portuguese  East  Africa, 
two  tremendously  rich  provinces. 

Angola  and  Mozambique  have  been  the 
scenes  of  heavy  fighting  for  more  than  six 
years,  although  flghUng  In  Mozambique  has 
tapered  off  since  March.  However,  fighting 
m  Portuguese  Guinea.,  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa  between  Senegal  and  Guinea.  Is  blaz- 
ing away  Commvinlst  guerrillas  hold  one- 
third  of  this  Island  of  half  a  million  people. 
The  Communist  force  Is  well-trained  and 
well  eqtilpped  with  Russian  and  Red  Chinese 
weapKms. 

The  war  in  these  three  areas  Is  eating  up 
60  per  cent  of  Portugal's  nattonal  budget. 

Should  the  Communists  chop  off  these 
three  overseas  provinces,  Portugal  would  lose 
her  economy  and  her  standing  as  the  world's 
largest  colonial  power.  She  would  also  lose 
her  pride,  a  valuable  thing  to  any  Portuguese. 
Portugal's  Prime  Minister.  MarceUo  Cae- 


tano,  knows  this.  Progressive,  more  liberal 
than  former  Prime  Minister  Antonio  de 
Ollvelra  Salazar,  he  moved  very  fast  to  get 
to  Gen.  Dwlgbt  D.  Elsenhower's  fimeral. 
When  In  Washington,  he  bad  a  short  private 
meeting  with  President  Nixon. 

Should  Portugal  have  to  face  the  entire 
complex  of  new  African  countries,  she  feels 
the  United  States  would  have  to  step  In. 
This  woiUd  mean  setting  up  bases  in  Angola. 
Mozambique,  Guinea  and  possibly  the  Cape 
Verde  Islands. 

And  so  this  African  area  could  well  turn 
Into  another  South  Vietnam. 

To  complicate  matters,  for  tbe  last  two 
years  France  has  been  building  on  the  Azo- 
rean  Island  of  Flores,  northwest  of  Terceira. 
a  gulded-mlsslle  tracking  base.  No  one  of  the 
American  mlUtary  at  Lajes  vrtll  speak  about 
this  new  base.  The  same  holds  true  for  the 
Portuguese  In  the  Azores,  including  officials. 
The  French  officials  will  not  allow  any  news- 
men on  their  base. 


SOME    AMERICANS    FIND    LUX    AT    BASE    BORING 

It  was  a  gloomy  Saturday  at  The  Rock. 
A  thin  rain  came  slanting  in,  covering  the 
northern  wedge  of  the  Island  of  Terceira  in 

the  Azores.  -  .i.  ♦ 

An  American  officer  stood  on  the  bluff  tnat 
overlooks  the  runway  at  Lajes  Field. 

"Bad  day  on  gray  rock."  he  said.  "What 
do  you  do  on  a  day  like  this?  Get  bombed, 
maybe." 

Boredom,  ennui,  lassitude.  Uke  the 
weather,  often  close  In  on  the  4.800  Amer- 
icans living  in  their  Gilt  Ghetto  at  Lajes. 
nrid-AtlanUc  home  of  the  1605th  Air  Base 
Wing.  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Perhaps  It  Is  worse  here  than  at  other 
American  overseas  bases.  In  continental 
Europe  American  military  personnel  afe  sur- 
rounded by  cities  and  resorts  that  offer 
everything   from   culture    to    good   looking 

B-glrls. 

In  Terceira  this  is  not  true.  The  best  the 
Island  has  to  offer  Is  scenery,  small  serene 
vlUages,  fine  beaches,  startling  views  from 
headlands  and  kind  and  courteous  people. 
Take  the  wife  of  a  senior  officer  lecturing 
to  the  young  wife  of  a  Jtist-arrived  junior 
officer.  She  said: 

Advice  to  new  arrivaU 
"This  Is  your  first  weekend  here.  Now,  you 
and  your  husband  take  yourselves  a  little 
old  trip  to  Angra  do  Herismo— that's  the 
city — and  look  around.  That'll  take  care  of 
thU  morning.  Then  come  back  and  do  your 
shopping.  Late  this  afternoon  there's  the 
Happy  Hour  club.  And  tonight— well,  I  guess 
you  could  go  to  the  movie  at  the  base 
theater."' 

"But  aren't  there  local  people  I  could 
meet?"  the  young  wife  asked. 

"There  are  the  wives  of  the  Portuguese 
Air  Force  officers,  but  most  of  them  don't 
speak  English  too  good.  Course  I've  been  here 
two  years  and  I  don't  speak  any  Portuguese. 
No  need  to.  Everything  I  have  Is  right  here 
on  the  base. 

"So  youll  soon  find  out  there's  no  need  to 
move  away  from  here." 

So  the  base  wives  herd  together.  There  are 
clubs  for  the  officers'  wives,  NCO  wives,  air- 
men's wives.  Navy  wives.  There  are  other 
clubs  such  as  the  Terceira  Twlrlers  Square 
Dance  Club  and  there  Is  a  motorized  skate 
board  one.  There  Is  the  Terceira  Island 
Ladles  Golf  Association,  whose  members  play 
on  the  nearby  18-hole  course  built  vrith 
American  funds  on  land  donated  by  the 
Portuguese  government. 

In  short,  here  is  a  complete  enclave,  a 
parochial  compound  built  to  keep  Americans 
happy  and  by  themselves.  Privately,  some 
officers  and  NCOs  tell  you  the  place  drives 
them  up  the  wall.  "It's  like  being  In  prison." 
one  said. 

Do  not  toant  to  go  home 
There  are  at  this  base  some  American  ci- 
vilian workers  and  families  who  have  been 
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h»n  for  ao  7**n.  Thay  ar*  w«U  paid  and 

hoiued  and  h«7«  Mrvanta.  They  don't  want 
to  go  borne.  There  they  are  protected  and  not 
orerworked. 

One  evening  there  wa«  a  western  hoe-down 
dance.  Everyone  waa  auppoaed  to  come  In 
frontier  clothes.  Brig.  Oen.  John  Buchner 
wore  a  modified  TV  type  cowboy  outfit.  HU 
Wife  waa  similarly  clad  They  greeted  their 
gueata,  two-star  Brlgadelro  Ruy  Braz  De 
Oil  vera  and  bis  wife.  He  Is  In  command  of 
the  Portuguese  Air  Force  wing  at  Lajea.  Ha 
waa  conservatively  dressed  In  gray  flannels 
and  a  tweed  Jacket.  HU  wife  waa  also  quietly 
draaaed. 

Mrs.  Buckner  aald  to  Senhora  De  OUvlera. 
"Honey,  you  and  your  hubby  sure  are  going 
to  have  a  mighty  good  time  tonight." 

From  the  expressions  on  their  faces,  the 
Portuguese  general  and  his  wife  did  not  seem 
to  share  the  Buckners'  enthusiasm. 

It  Is  not  true  to  say  this  boredom  engulfs 
all  Americans  at  LaJea.  There  Is  a  small  core 
of  officers  and  enlisted  men  who  do  move 
around.  They  do  make  an  effort  to  mix  so- 
cially with  the  Tercelrans.  They  do  visit  this 
Island  and  the  others  In  the  nine-island 
archipelago  They  do  learn  Portuguese.  Un- 
fortunately, they  are  a  minority. 
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but  never  reflected  his  responM,  I 
thought  it  a  matter  of  simile  Justice  to 
him  that  his  remarks  be  printed  now. 
Therefore.  I  ask  that  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Max  Kampelman,  which  he  would 
have  presented  at  the  hearing  on  his 
nomination,  plus  a  copy  of  the  letter  he 
submitted  to  the  President  asking  that 
his  nomination  be  withdrawn,  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 
as  follows: 


STATEMENT  BY  MAX  M.  KAM- 
PELMAN ON  WITHDRAWAL  OP 
HIS  NOMINATION  TO  BE  CHAIR- 
BIAN  OP  DISTRICT  OP  COLUM- 
BIA COUNCIL 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  Mr.  President,  nearly 
2  years  ago  President  Johnson  reorga- 
nized the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment to  provide  the  present  mayor  and 
council  system.  His  nominee  for  the  first 
President  of  the  City  Council  was  Mr. 
Max  M.  Kampelman,  of  the  Washington 
law  firm  of  Strasser,  Splegelberg.  Pried, 
Prank  ti  Kampelman.  That  nomination 
was  subsequently  withdrawn  at  Mr. 
Kampelman's  own  request,  because  the 
Coimcil  chairmanship's  vast  area  of 
public  Interest  activities,  particularly  as 
they  related  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
posed  such  serious  inhibitions  on  Mr! 
Kampelmans  other  civic  activities  and 
the  practice  of  his  law  firm  that  it  waa 
Impractical  for  him  to  accept  the  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Kampelman  concluded,  after  an 
examination  of  the  statutes  relevant  to 
the  practice  of  law  by  those  associated 
with  the  Federal  Oovernment,  was  that 
it  would  have  been  necessary  for  him 
either  to  resign  as  a  partner  in  his  law 
Arm  or  require  his  firm  to  cease  prac- 
ticing before  any  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government.  This  he  was  unable  to  do. 

Unfortunately,  during  the  pendency  of 
Mr.  Kampelman's  nomination,  assertions 
were  made  regarding  his  qualiflcations 
for  the  position  which  his  withdrawal 
from  the  nomination  prevented  him  from 
ever  being  able  to  answer  on  the  record. 
This  was  a  double  misfortune,  since  Mr. 
Kampelman  was  never  able  to  defend  his 
own  record  publicly,  nor  was  the  public 
Itself  ever  able  to  learn  the  facts. 

Recently.  I  learned  that  Mr.  Kampel- 
man had  in  fact  prepared  a  statement 
for  the  Senate  District  Committee  which 
he  would  have  delivered  had  he  not  re- 
quested his  nominaUon  be  withdrawn 
That  statement  presents  In  great  detail 
his  answer  to  his  critics. 

Since  the  pages  of  the  Congressional 
RscoRo  carried  the  original  assertions 
against  Mr.  Kampelman's  qualifications. 


Sraaaam,  SnaawLamua.  Pusd. 

PaANK  &  Kamfblmam. 

Washington,  D.C.,  October  11, 1997. 
The  PaaaiDaNT. 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  DxAa  Ma.  PaaszDENT;  Thirteen  days  ago 
ypu  were  kind  enough  to  offer  to  appoint  me 
Chairman  of  the  District  of  Columbia  City 
CouncU.  a  position  which  I  had  not  sought, 
but  In  which  I  was  then  prepared  to  serve. 
My  family  and  I  are  deeply  moved  and  hon- 
ored by  the  opportunity  which  you  have 
given  me  to  become  a  part  of  your  Adminis- 
tration, by  your  expressed  confidence  In  me. 
and  by  the  generosity  of  your  comments 
when  you  announced  your  Intention  to  ap- 
point me  to  the  position.  You  stated  to  me 
privately  that  you  were  "drafting"  me  for 
thla  assignment  because  of  your  conviction 
that  I  could  help  this  city  and  Its  new  Mayor 
realize  the  aspirations  worthy  of  our  Nation's 
Capital. 

Aa  soon  as  the  announcement  was  made. 
I  had  to  concern  myself  with  the  question 
of   what  my  service  on  the   Council   might 
mean  to  me  and  to  the  twenty-six  men  who 
are  my  law  partners — partners  of  a  firm  with 
which  I  have  been  connected  for  twelve  years 
and  to  which  I  owe  a  deep  personal  loyalty. 
It  appeared  at  the  outset,  on  the  baals  of 
preliminary  consultations,  that  the  problems 
under   the  Federal  conflict  of  Interest  laws 
would  not  be  serious.  On  further  study  and 
after  consulUUon  with  the  Department  of 
Justice  we  beUeve  that  the  conflict  of  In- 
terest   laws    have   special    application    to   a 
member  of  the  Council  who  In  private  life  Is 
a  partner  practicing  In  a  law  flrm  such  as 
my    firm.    For   that    reason   we   have   given 
special  study  to  the  matter  for  the  past  sev- 
eral days.  The  Department  of  JusUce  Informs 
me  that  not  only  wUl  a  member  of  the  Coun- 
cU be  barred  from  representing  anyone  In  a 
matter  pending  before  any  part  of  the  Dis- 
trict Oovernment.  but  all  of  his  law  partners 
and  aasociates  wlU   be  precluded  from  ap- 
pearlng   In   almost   any  matter   within   the 
broad  scope  of  his  "official   responsibility." 
The  restrlcUons  are  aggravated  In  the  case 
of  the  Chairman  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
he  must  also  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Dis- 
trict's Zoning  Commission  under  the  Reor- 
ganization  Plan.   Moreover,   after  consulta- 
tion with  Mayor  Washington.  It  appears  to 
me    that    the    particular    responsibilities    of 
acting  as  Chairman  of  the  Council  will,  In 
my  Judgment,  ultimately  Involve  more  than 
the  maximum  130  days  per  year  allowed  by 
statute  for  a  special  government  employee, 
with  the  result  that  the  considerably  more 
onerous  restrictions  applicable  to  full-time 
officials   would   then  be  applicable. 

In  the  circumstances.  I  have  reluctantly 
concluded  that  the  only  practical  alterna- 
Uves  open  to  me  are  to  rtelgn  from  my  law 
firm  or  to  ask  you  to  withdraw  my  name 
from  conslderaUon  as  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil. After  careful  reflection,  and  considering 
my  special  obllgaUons  to  members  of  my 
flrm.  I  have  concluded  that  as  senior  partner 
In  the  Washington  office.  It  would  not  be 
consistent  with  my  responslbUltles  to  my 
partners  and  associates  for  me  to  withdraw 
from  the  flrm  at  this  time.  Nor  could  I  dis- 
charge my  responsibilities  toward  my  fam- 
ily IX  I   resigned   from   my  flrm  to  take  a 


part-tUne  position,  even  as  vital  and  slgniii 
cant  a  poslUon  as  you  have  offered  me  { 
therefore,  respectfully  request  that  you  not 
submit  my  name  to  the  Senate. 

I  have  lived  longer  In  Washington  than 
any  other  place  In  my  adult  life,  and  it  u 
second  to  none  In  my  affecUon.  Thus,  whu» 
I  am  unable  to  accept  the  formal  poeiuon 
which  you  so  honored  me  by  offering,  i  wjji 
give  all  the  aid  and  support  I  possibly  cu. 
to  the  new  government. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Max  M.  Kaupelman. 

OfATEtaan  or  Max  M.  Kampslman  Bnoti 
THK  U.S.  Senate  CoMMrrm  on  the  Db- 
TBicr  or  Columbia 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  a  privilege  to  appear 
before  your  Committee. 

More  than  18  years  ago  I  moved  to  Wash- 
Ington,  D.C,  In  service  to  a  former  member  of 
thU  Body,  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
SUtes.  For  me.  the  Senate  la  the  most  re- 
markable and  productive  deliberative  councU 
the  world  has  ever  known.  I  carry  in  my 
heart  a  profound  respect  for  this  Institution 
and  the  warmest  memories  of  my  association 
with  It. 

To  return  as  the  nominee  to  be  Chairman 
of  the  newly  created  District  of  Columbli 
Council  is  a  most  satisfying  experience  I 
consider  It  an  honor  to  have  been  nominated 
for  this  challenging  position  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  It  U  now  up  to 
the  Senate  to  Judge  whether  whatever  ex- 
perlence  or  talenu  I  may  possess  are  ade- 
quate. 

My  professional  life  has  been  primarily 
that  of  a  lawyer  and  a  teacher.  My  practice, 
like  that  of  many  Washington  lawyers,  bu 
Involved  a  great  deal  of  work  before  agen- 
cies of  the  Government  and  on  Capitol  Hill. 
It  has  given  me  some  Insight  and  unde^ 
standing  not  only  of  how  government  func- 
Uona.  but  also  of  the  Impact  of  government 
policies  and  decisions  on  the  people  affected 
Anyone  who  has  had  this  kind  of  exposure 
Is  bound  to  be  impressed  by  the  enormoui 
power  of  government  to  Influence  the  lives  of 
our  citizens  and  be  somewhat  humbled  by 
the  importance  and  complexity  of  the  prob- 
lems confronting  our  society. 

Before  coming  to  Washington  almost 
twenty  years  ago.  I  was  a  student  and  later 
a  teacher  of  political  science.  I  received  my 
Master's  degree  In  political  science  from  th* 
University  of  Minnesota  In  1946  and  my  Doc- 
tor's degree  In  1951.  I  have  Uught  this  sub- 
ject at  a  number  of  colleges  and  universities, 
Including  Howard  University  In  our  own 
Capital  city,  Bennington  College  In  Vermont. 
Claremont  College  In  California,  and  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  It  Is  often  said  that 
the  teacher  learns  more  than  any  of  his  stu- 
dents In  the  course  of  teaching.  Certainly  I 
learned  a  great  deal  from  this  experience 
about  the  outlook  of  the  young  people  of 
America — their  attitudes  and  concerns.  I 
have  the  greatest  confldence  and  hope  In 
our  Nation's  future  citizens. 

I  have  been  fortunate  In  being  able  to  con- 
tribute some  of  my  time  and  energy  to  pub- 
lic causes  and  organizations.  One  of  my  In- 
terests has  been  the  field  of  educational  tele- 
vision because  of  its  great  potential  for  en- 
hancing the  level  of  community  life.  It  li 
my  privilege  to  serve  now  as  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Greater  Washington 
Educational  Television  Association.  My  aca- 
demic life  has  also  led  to  a  long-time  active 
afflllatlon  with  the  American  Political  Sci- 
ence Association.  In  the  past  I  have  been 
President  of  the  District  of  Columbia  polit- 
ical Science  Association  and  now  serve  as 
Counsel  and  Treasurer  of  the  national  Asso- 
ciation. 

Since  I  am  also  a  father  of  Ave  children, 
you  will  understand  my  Interest  in  the  Na- 
tional Zoo,  one  of  the  Capiui's  most  mag- 
nificent attractions.  In  1958  I  helped  to 
organize  a  group  of  Uke-mlnded  people  into 
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-a  organization  called  the  Friends  of  the 
National  Zoo.  I  served  aa  Its  founding  Presi- 
dent for  two  years.  This  is  my  adopted  home 
Mid  I  trust  It  wlU  be  the  place  where  my 
children  will  grow  Into  responsible  and  ac- 
tive citizens.  In  a  limited  way,  I  have  tried 
to  do  what  I  could  as  a  private  citizen  to 
make  our  city  a  wholesome,  pleasant  and 
stimulating  place  for  its  inhabitants.  This 
ttas  led  to  my  service  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  o*  Directors  of  the  Washington  Home 
Rule  Committee  and  a  Trustee  of  the  Fed- 
eral City  Council. 

Another  recent  highlight  of  my  life  has 
been  my  appointment  in  1966  to  be  Senior 
Advisor  to  the  United  States  Delegation  to 
the  United  Nations.  This  experience  added 
a  new  dimension  to  my  existence.  I  will  be 
forever  grateful  for  the  opportunity  It  gave 
me  to  evaluate  first  hand  the  problems  we 
face  In  the  International  community  and 
the  people  on  whom  the  world  must  rely 
not  only  In  determining  the  shape  of  the 
future,  but  In  nuiklng  certain  that  there 
will  be  a  futiire. 

In  brief,  this  Is  the  background  In  the  law, 
in  the  academic  world.  In  civic  and  In  pub- 
lic service  which  I  will  bring  to  the  tasks 
facing  the  chairman  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Council,  If  I  am  confirmed. 

I  am  aware  that  a  few  Members  of  the 
Congress  have  already  concluded  that  I  am 
not  qualified  for  this  position.  I  have  re- 
frained from  making  any  comment  about 
the  charges  which  have  been  made  against 
me  because  I  felt  from  the  beginning  that 
the  appropriate  forum  for  answering  these 
charges  was  this  Committee,  not  the  news- 
papers. Now  I  do  want  to  answer  fully  the 
criticisms  which  have  been  levelled  against 
my  nomination. 

Let  me  first  comment  on  certain  charges  re- 
flecting on  my  patriotism  and  my  activities 
in  my  early  twenties  as  a  conscientious 
objector. 

In  October.  1943,  I  applied,  under  the  law, 
to  my  local  draft  board  for  classification  by 
reasons  of  "religious  training  and  belief"  as 
a  conscientious  objector  to  perform  "work 
of  national  importance  imder  civilian  direc- 
tion". At  that  time,  I  stated  my  beliefs  as 
follows  in  a  statement  to  my  draft  board: 
"I  believe  that  war,  which  Involves  the 
mass  destruction  of  human  lives  and  values, 
is  evil  and  negates  all  the  concepts  of  Jus- 
tice, righteousnesa  ^and  human  brotherhood 
which  my  religloiis  training  has  taught 
me.  ...  I  appreciate  and  share  the  high 
Ideals  which  motivate  most  of  my  friends 
and  fellow  citizens  as  they  participate  in  the 
war  effort  ...  I  am  convinced  that  the  use 
of  evil  means  can  never  successfully  achieve 
desirable  ends. 

"I  am  anxious  to  express  my  devotion  to 
my  country  and  the  democratic  principle  it 
expounds  by  devoting  my  activities  and  my 
life's  work.  If  that  need  be.  toward  the  al- 
leviation of  human  suffering  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  society  baaed  on  the  sanctity  of 
human  life,  the  Brotherhood  of  Man  and 
the  Fatherhood  of  God." 

My  first  assignment  In  June,  1943.  was  to 
engage  In  soil  conservation  work  In  Big  Flats. 
New  York.  After  a  number  of  months  In  that 
activity,  I  volunteered  to  serve  as  an  attend- 
ant at  a  school  for  feeble-minded  children  at 
Pownal,  Maine.  After  approximately  a  year, 
In  response  to  a  circular  requesting  volun- 
teers. I  appUed  for  service  as  a  guinea  pig 
subject  in  a  seml-starvatlon  and  rehabilita- 
tion project  at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
The  circular  describing  the  project  was  head- 
ed: "WlU  Tou  Starve  That  They  Be  Better 
Fed?"  and  included  the  following  summary: 
"Starvation  Is  a  tragic  reality  of  war  and 
will  be  a  vital  problem  of  rehablUtatlon.  At 
present  there  Is  very  little  concrete  informa- 
tion as  to  the  consequences  of  seml-starva- 
tlon and  the  efBdency  of  varlovia  nutritional 
rehablUtatlon  regimens  with  human  belnga. 
Such  knowledge  Is  greatly  needed  for  plan- 


ning and  operaUon  of  relief  feeding.  The  ac- 
qulaltlon  of  detailed  information  on  these 
points  wUl  be  a  major  contribution  to  the 
problem  of  reUef  feeding  not  only  as  related 
to  the  present  war,  but  for  the  future  In  all 
parts  of  the  world." 

Although  the  study  ItseU  lasted  for  a  year, 
I  was  Involved  personally  for  approximately 
eighteen  months.  Scientific  reports  on  the 
study  have  been  extensively  pubUshed,  cata- 
loging at  great  length  the  "profound  physi- 
cal deterioration  and  psychological  changes" 
associated  with  the  starvation.  I  am  proud 
of  my  service  during  the  war  and  of  the  Cer- 
tificate of  Service  which  I  received  from  our 
Oovernment:  "In  acknowledgment  and  ap- 
preciation of  his  contribution  to  the  War 
KfTort,"  dated  May  20, 1946. 

It  Is  impossible  for  me  to  be  precise  as  to 
when  my  thinking  changed  to  the  point 
where  I  was  no  longer  a  conscientious  ob- 
jector. The  process  of  growth  leads  to  change. 
The  development  of  atomic  and  hydrogen 
bombs  led  me  to  doubt  my  earUer  faith  In 
the  power  of  non-violence  to  overcome  evil 
In  International  relations. 

Furthermore,  as  I  began  to  teach  science 
and  later  to  observe  the  political  process  at 
close  range  In  Washington,  I  could  not  hon- 
estly teU  myself  that,  were  I  In  the  position 
of  responslblUty,  I  would  do  otherwise  In  In- 
ternational relations  than  was  done  by  Presi- 
dent Truman  In  Greece,  Turkey  and  Korea, 
and  in  the  bold  carrying  out  of  the  Marshall 
Plan  and  by  President  Elsenhower  In  further 
resisting  the  spread  of  international  Com- 
munism. _,  ... 

By  early  1956  I  felt  the  need  to  give  public 
evidence  of  my  change  of  position.  Although 
I  was  beyond  draft  age,  I  applied  for  and  was 
granted  entry  Into  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve. 
The  career  of  a  great  Senator  whom  I  deeply 
admired,  who  moved  from  Quaker  pacifism 
to  the  Marine  Corps,  Infiuenced  my  decision. 
I  was  in  the  Reserve  for  more  than  7  years. 
resigned  after  I  reached  42  years  of  age.  with 
4  children,  and  on  November  29,  1962,  re- 
ceived an  honorable  discharge. 

There  have  been  two  other  major  charges, 
reflecting  not  on  my  patriotism,  but  on  my 
Integrity  and  character.  I  virlll  attempt  to  re- 
fute both  charges  with  facts  rather  than  with 
words  which  reflect  the  depth  of  my  resent- 

It  was  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that 
I  am  a  "former  Bobby  Baker  crony".  The  im- 
plications of  this  charge  are  faUe. 

I  first  met  Mr.  Baker  In  January,  1949. 
when  I  began  serving  as  an  employee  of  the 
Senate.  During  my  six  and  a  half  years  of 
service  in  the  Senate  I  had  the  occasion— as 
did  almost  every  Member  of  the  Senate.  Re- 
publican and  Democrat  alike— to  work  with 
him  on  Senate  business.  We  worked  together 
harmoniously  In  leglslaUve  matters,  but  we 
did  not  become  close  social  friends. 

Following  my  departure  from  the  Senate 
in  late  1955.  my  contacts  with  Mr.  Baker 
were  very  slight  and  I  seldom  had  the  reason 
or  the  occasion  to  meet  with  him.  In  the 
more  than  18  years  that  my  wife  and  I  have 
lived  in  the  Washington  area,  we  recall 
vlsltmg  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baker  on 
only  one  occasion,  an  occasion  with  more 
than  100  guests.  We  do  not.  furthermore;  be 
Ueve  that  the  Bakers  ever  visited  our  home, 
although  we  recall  Inviting  them  to  one 
fareweU  party  for  a  mutual  friend  during 
this  18  year  period. 

A  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether 
in  early  1962  Mr.  Baker  In  any  way  Influenced 
the  granting  of  the  charter  by  the  Comp- 
troUer  of  the  Currency  to  the  organizers  of 
the  District  of  Coliunbla  National  Bank.  Mr. 
Baker  played  absolutely  no  role  In  the 
granting  of  the  charter  or  In  the  decisions 
and  acUvltles  of  the  organizing  committee  of 
the  Bank  which  our  flrm  served  as  counsel. 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  testify- 
ing before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  said: 


"Shortly  after  I  entered  office,  November 
18,  1961,  the  second  application  was  filed  for 
a  bank  \n  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  bank 
had  totally  local  organizers  and  principals. 
There  are  1,286  shareholders  predominantly 
from  this  metropolitan  area.  No  new  bank 
had  been  chartered  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia lii  more  than  29  years.  In  the  meantime 
there  had  been  many  nnergers  which  had  re- 
duced the  effective  number  of  banks  quite 
substantially.  This  case,  too,  was  highly  con- 
troversial. There  was  strong  and  virulent  op- 
position on  three  grounds:  antl-Semltlam, 
one;  two,  gro\inds  of  entry  of  a  new  com- 
petitive force  In  the  banking  system  In  the 
District  of  Columbia;  and  three.  It  sub- 
sequently developed,  political  grounds.  There 
was  no  pressiire  at  any  time  exerted  on  my 
Office  In  connection  with  this  case  except 
against  the  case,  nearly  all  of  the  banks  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  having  taken  very 
strong  positions." 

The  granting  of  the  Bank  charter  was  Jus- 
tified and  fuUy  consistent  with  the  Comp- 
troller's philosophy.  There  had  been  no  new 
national  banks  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
In  29  years,  a  period  during  which  the  num- 
ber of  Insiwed  bsmks  here  was  reduced 
through  mergers  from  21  on  January  1,  1984 
to  11  on  January  1,  1962.  The  year  that  the 
District  of  Columbia  National  Bank  charter 
was  granted,  the  Comptroller  granted  65  new 
bank  charters  and  67  applications  for  con- 
version of  state  banks  to  national  banks. 
Only  17  applications  were  rejected,  a  90  per- 
cent approval  rate.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  4 
new  banks  were  chartered  by  the  Comptroller 
In  the  District  of  Colimibla  proper.  Piirther- 
more.  In  the  Metropolitan  Washington  area, 
four  new  banks  had  been  chartered  during 
the  period  1959  to  1962,  prior  to  the  issu- 
ance of  a  charter  to  the  District  of  ^lumbla 
National  Bank. 

The  District  of  Columbia  National  Bank 
was  capitalized  at  $3  million,  with  200,000 
shares  sold  at  $15  a  share.  Mr.  Baker  was 
among  hundreds  of  Washlngtonlans  who 
wrote  m,  subscribing  for  shares.  He  was  allo- 
cated and  paid  cash  for  1500  shares,  less  than 
1  percent  of  the  outstanding  stock. 

Sometime  in  February  or  March,  1963.  Mr. 
Baker  telephoned  me  to  say  he  would  Uke  to 
borrow  $125,000  from  the  Bank  In  order  to 
finance  the  purchase  of  a  new  home.  At  that 
time  my  flrm  was  General  Counsel  to  the 
Bank  and  I  was  a  member  of  Its  Board  of 
Directors  and  Chairman  of  Its  Executive 
Committee.  I  advised  him,  as  I  advised  scores 
of  people  who  telephoned  me  with  similar  re- 
quests, that  I  did  not  receive  loan  applica- 
tions or  make  loans,  but  that  he  should  dis- 
cuss his  needs  with  the  Bank's  officers.  He 
did  80.  Subsequently,  the  Bank's  officers  re- 
ported their  favorable  recommendation  to 
the  Board  of  Directors  that  the  loan  was 
Justified  by  Mr.  Baker's  financial  statement, 
but  that  the  Bank  should  seek  added  col- 
lateral by  obtaining  a  deed  to  the  new  home. 
The  loan  was  to  be  of  a  short-term,  two  year 
duration  since  the  Bank  did  not  want  a  long- 
term  mortgage.  I,  as  a  member  of  the  Board, 
voted  to  approve  the  recomendatlons  of  the 
Bank's  officers  and  grant  the  loan  on  the 
basis  recommended.  The  loan  has  since  been 
repaid  In  fuU  with  Interest  and  on  time. 

These,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  the  relevant  facts 
as  I  know  them  with  respect  to  my  relations 
with  Mr.  Baker. 

The  last  charge  relates  to  the  activities  of 
one  of  my  cUents,  NAPCO  Industries,  Inc.,  a 
publicly-held  company  on  whose  Board  I 
have  served  for  approximately  one  year.  Our 
firm  has  represented  the  company  as  Wash- 
ington counsel  since  late  1955,  12  years. 

The  charge  relates  to  an  AID  loan  of  $2,- 
300,000  obtained  by  NAPCO  and  a  group  of 
Indian  business  associates.  The  purpose  of 
the  loan  was  to  finance  the  sale  and  transfer 
from  Detroit  to  India  of  an  existing  gear 
manufacturing  f aciUty  owned  by  NAPCO,  the 
Detroit  Bevel  Gear  Company.  By  U.S.  tech- 
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nologlcal  sUuidArd*.  tbls  facility  was  out- 
moded, but  by  the  st«ndAnU  of  mn  uitder- 
develop«d  country.  It  could  fulfill  a  raluabl* 
economic  function.  The  loan  application  waa 
filed  In  January.  1001;  the  loan  waa  approved 
eighteen  month*  later  In  June.  1043  and  the 
loan  agreement  waa  finally  algned  In  July. 
1062.  During  this  18  month  F>erlod.  AID  offl- 
elaU  thoroughly  analjrzed  extensive  market 
surveys,  economic  analyaea.  independent  ap- 
praUala  and  certified  financial  statements 
submitted  by  NAPCO  It  ts  also  my  under- 
standing that  AID  made  Independent  studies 
of  Ita  own.  The  final  loan  agreement  waa 
signed  by  me  for  the  borrowers  In  Waahlng- 
ton  as  attorney  under  specific  authorisation 
from  NAPCO  and  was  ratified  by  the  Indian 
company  after  ita  formal  organization. 

The  Indian  corporation.  NAPCO  Bevel  0«ar 
of  India,  Ltd..  waa  legally  formed  in  March. 
1963  to  fulfill  ItB  obligations  under  the  AID 
loan  agreement  and  to  own  and  operate  the 
gear  faculty.  NAPCO-U.S.  had  a  minority  In- 
tereat  In  the  Indian  corporation  and  I  waa 
designated  to  serve  a«  one  of  the  nominees 
of  NAPCO- U.S.  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Indian  firm. 

I  made  two  trips  to'Jndla.  My  first  trip  was 
in  October.  1001  prior  to  AID's  decision  to 
'  granfetbe  loan.  I  accompanied  my  client  to 
help  resolve  a  serious  dispute  between  the 
Indian  associates  which  caused  a  bitter  and 
acrimonious  split  among  the  Indians  them- 
selves, and  later  proved  to  be  an  Important 
Ingredient  In  the  failure  of  the  Indian  com- 
pany  to  realise  the  expectations  of  Its  or- 
ganisers. My  second  trip  to  India  was  In 
August.  1962.  soon  after  the  AID  loan  agree- 
ment was  signed.  I  went  to  India  as  attor- 
ney for  NAPCO  to  meet  with  Indian  counsel 
and  Indian  Government  officials  to  discuss 
the  steps  necessary  to  bring  the  Indian  cor- 
poration Into  being,  as  required  by  the 
Agreement. 

I  was  unable  to  make  any  additional  trips 
to  India  and  resigned  as  a  director  of  the 
Indian  company  In  April.  1065. 

The  Indian  company  was  faced  with  seri- 
ous difficulties — personal,  financial,  technical 
and  cultural  from  the  inception  of  the  ven- 
ture. Two  separate  Cooley  fund  loans  of 
Indian  rupees,  made  In  July,  1963  and 
August,  1964.  each  for  the  rupee  equivalent 
of  approximately  $840,000,  were  made  by  AID 
to  supply  added  working  capital  to  save  the 
Indian  company.  NAPCO-U.S.  agreed  to  guar- 
antee 25%  of  each  loan.  The  Indian  company 
did  begin  to  operate,  manufacture  and  sell 
gears  but  was  unable  to  begin  repaying  its 
AID  obligations  and  was  forced  to  close  Its 
doors  early  In  1966. 

As  Is  frequently  the  case  with  failure. 
charges  and  counter-charges  as  to  fault  and 
blame  are  plentiful.  My  client  has  been 
charged  with  not  fulfUlIng  its  responslblllUes 
under  the  AID  loan  agreement.  My  client  has 
denied  these  charges  and  has  indicated  its 
continued  desire  to  revive  the  factory  and 
make  it  work  profitably.  The  legal  issues  are 
not  simple,  but  are  extremely  complicated. 
The  issues  are.  Indeed,  before  the  courts  In 
India  and  may  become  the  subject  of  legal 
action  In  the  United  States. 

My  role  In  this  venture  was  that  of  a 
lawyer,  not  a  principal.  However.  I  have  no 
hesitation  In  stating  my  confidence  that 
my  client  acted  In  good  faith  when  it  ap- 
plied in  January.  1061  for  the  AID  loan,  and 
in  fulfilling  Its  obligations  under  the  AID 
loan  agreement. 

The  late  Mr.  Max  E.  Rappaport.  who  served 
as  President  of  NAPCO  during  the  loan  pe- 
riod, and  Mr.  Gary  Rappaport,  his  son.  who 
now  serves  as  President,  are  amnng  the  fin- 
est people  that  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
working  with,  and  I  am  proud  of  my  rela- 
tionship with  them. 

Our  law  firm  la  an  active  and  a  success- 
ful one  with  offices  In  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington.   Ws   r^rsssnt    many    hundreds    (d 


clients  and  I  have  personally  participated  in 
many  negotiations  Of  course.  I  represent  my 
clients  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  Time  may 
prove  some  of  my  cllenu'  causes  to  have 
been  wrong.  But  no  one  has  ever  doubted 
that  even  clients  with  wrong  causes  have 
a  right  to  be  represented  by  counsel  in  our 
adversary  system  of  Justice. 

I  think  It  only  proper  that  I  now  be  per- 
mitted a  few  words  with  respect  to  this  city 
which  I  was  asked  to  serve. 

Millions  of  Americans  pour  Into  Washing- 
ton each  year.  The  immediate  and  most  ap- 
parent image  they  receive  of  their  capital 
city  U  Indeed  a  glowing  one.  They  visit  the 
public  buildings.  Tti«j  marvel  at  the  mag- 
nificent monuments  which  comprise.  In  sym- 
bol and  substance,  the  history  of  our  nation 
and  the  making  of  hUtory  each  day.  They 
comment  upon  the  airiness  of  our  boule- 
vards, the  tree-lined  streeU;  they  look  with 
awe  down  the  mall  and  a  sunny  radiance 
env*lopea  them.  They  leave  Washington  with 
an  Impression  it  U  the  most  beautiful  capi- 
tal city  In  the  world. 

We  do  live  and  work  in  a  beautiful  city. 
Yet  beneath  that  sparkling  surface,  in  our 
neighborhoods  where  the  pulse  of  our  city 
beats,  where  our  people  live  and  raise  their 
children,  all  la  far  from  well. 

Our  city  Is  afflicted  with  the  same  Ills  that 
beset  so  many  of  our  urban  centers  today — 
the  terrible  blight  which  has  bent,  and  some- 
times crushed,  the  spirit  of  so  many  of  our 
fellow  Americana. 

We  struggle  against  Inadequate  schools. 
We  are  short  of  recreational  facilities.  Traf- 
fic congestion  mounts. 

We  are  too  often  reminded  of  the  bleak 
barrier  in  communications  that  separates 
those  with  the  heavy  responsibility  to  en- 
force the  law  from  those  for  whom  the  law 
Is  supposed  to  be  enforced. 

No  major  violence  broke  out  tn  our  city 
this  summer.  For  this  we  can  be  thankfiU, 
but  we  cannot  be  complacent.  We  can  count 
whatever  progress  has  been  made  as  a  credit 
to  all  our  citizens  and  their  respect  for  the 
orderly  channels  of  change  basic  to  a  suc- 
cesaful  free  society. 

But  change  we  must.  It  would  be  a  dan- 
gerous exercise  In  self-delusion  to  mistake 
the  maturity  and  decency  of  our  local  citi- 
zenry as  a  sign  they  are  satisfied  with  things 
as  they  are.  They  are  not  satisfied,  and  they 
should  not  be  satisfied. 

When  President  Johnson  recommended  the 
new  city  government  structure,  endorsed  by 
the  Congress,  he  said: 

"This  city  and  Its  government  must  be, 
for  Its  resldenu  and  the  entire  world,  a  liv- 
ing expression  of  the  highest  Ideals  of  demo- 
cratic government.  It  should  be  a  city  of 
beauty  and  inspiration,  of  equal  Justice  and 
opportunity.  It  should  be  a  model  for  every 
American  city,  large  and  small  .  . 

Great  nations  have  historically  drawn 
their  vitality  and  strength  from  great  cities. 
When  a  naUon  thrives.  It  Is  because  its  cities 
thrive  and  its  people  throb  with  the  excite- 
ment and  Joy  of  Ufe. 

In  Mayor  Walter  Washington  and  his  able 
deputy.  Thomas  Fletcher,  we  have  an  expe- 
rienced executive  team  to  take  hold  of  an 
awesome  task. 

I  want  our  city  to  be  in  the  forefront  of 
a  great  resurgence  throughout  America.  I 
want  our  city  to  become  a  showcase  of  op- 
portunity, of  brotherly  understanding,  of 
compassion  and  concern.  I  want  all  of  our 
citizens  to  share  In  the  political  ferment  and 
democratic  debate  that  will  accompany 
Washington's  ultimate  realization  of  home 
rule.  The  great  challenge  the  District  Gov- 
ernment faces  Is  to  make  certain  that  the 
city  fulfills  Its  tremendous  potential.  I  will 
consider  It  a  privilege  to  be  able  to  contrib- 
ute whatever  talent  and  experience  I  may 
have  to  this  vital  task. 


FREEDOM— A  CONDITION  AND  A 
PROCESS 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
3,  on  the  campus  of  General  Beadle 
State  College,  in  my  hometown  of  Madi- 
son, S.  Dak..  President  Richard  M.  Nixon 
delivered  a  dedicatory  speech  for  a  new 
library  building.  In  his  dedicatory  ad- 
dress. President  Nixon  devoted  major 
attention  to  the  manifestations  of  dis- 
sent and  imrest  on  many  college  and 
university  campuses  across  the  country 
and  warned  America  against  permissive 
attitudes  and  complacent  indifference 
which  fall  to  face  up  to  the  responsibili- 
ties of  good  citizenship  in  these  trying 
times. 

Mr.  President,  the  Nixon  address  was 
warmly  received  by  more  than  10,000 
people  attending  these  outdoor  ceremo- 
nies and  has  been  hailed  in  press  com- 
ments around  the  country  as  a  major 
challenge  to  all  of  us  to  measure  up  to 
the  challenges  of  today.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  his  prepared 
address  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  The  President's  address  was 
widely  covered  by  radio  emd  TV  networks 
and  by  the  news  media,  but  I  feel  It  im- 
portant for  historic  purposes  that  the 
text  of  this  significant  speech  be  Included 
In  the  p>ermanent  pages  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fkkxoom:   a  CoNDrnoN,  akd  a  Pkocess 

As  we  dedicate  this  beautiful  new  Library, 
I  think  this  is  the  time  and  the  place  to 
speak  of  some  baaic  things  in  American  life. 
It  is  the  t&ne.  because  we  find  our  funda- 
mental values  under  bitter  and  even  violent 
attack;  it  Is  the  place,  because  so  much  that 
is  basic  is  represented  here. 

Opportunity  for  all  is  represented  here. 

This  is  a  small  college:  not  rich  and 
famous,  like  Harvard  or  Yale;  not  a  vast 
state  university  like  Berkeley  or  Michigan. 
But  for  almoet  ninety  years  Is  has  served 
the  people  of  South  Dakota,  opening  doors 
of  opportunity  for  thousands  of  deserving 
young  men  and  women.  Like  hundreds  of 
other  fine  small  colleges  across  the  nation. 
General  Beadle  State  College — or  as  it  will 
soon  be  called.  Dakota  State  College — has 
offered  a  chance  to  people  who  might  not 
otherwise  have  had  a  chance. 

The  pioneer  spirit  is  represented  here,  and 
the  progress  that  has  shaped  our  heritage. 

In  South  Dakota  we  still  can  sense  the 
daring  that  converted  a  raw  frontier  into 
part  of  the  vast  heartland  of  America. 

The  vitality  of  thought  is  represented  here. 

A  college  library  is  a  place  of  living  Ideas: 
a  place  where  timeless  truths  are  collected, 
to  become  the  raw  materials  of  discovery.  In 
addition,  the  Karl  E.  Mundt  library  will 
house  the  papers  of  a  wise  and  dedicated  man 
who  for  thirty  years  has  been  at  the  center  of 
pubUc  events.  Thus,  more  than  most,  this  is 
a  library  of  both  thought  and  action,  com- 
bining the  wisdom  of  past  ages  with  a 
uniquely  personal  record  of  the  present  time. 

As  we  dedicate  this  place  of  lde€ts,  there- 
fore, let  us  refieot  on  some  of  the  values  we 
have  inherited,  which  are  now  under  chal- 
lenge. 

We  live  in  a  deeply  troubled  and  pro- 
foundly unaettied  time.  Drugs,  crime,  cam- 
pus revolts,  racial  discord,  draft  resistance — 
on  every  hand  we  find  old  standards  violated, 
old  values  discarded,  old  precepts  ignored.  A 
vocal  minority  of  the  young  axe  opting  out 
of  the  process  by  which  a  dvlllzaUon  main- 
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tains  its  continuity:  the  passing  on  of  values 
from  on*  genMutlon  to  the  next.  Old  and 
TOung  shout  across  a  chasm  of  mUunder- 
^^nding— and  the  more  loudly  they  shout, 
the  wider  the  chasm  grows. 

As  a  result,  our  institutions  are  undergoing 
what  n*ay  be  their  severest  chaUenge  yet.  I 
-,eak  not  or  the  physical  challenge:  the 
f^^e  and  threats  of  force  that  have  wracked 
our  cities,  and  now  our  colleges.  Force  can  be 
oootained.  We  have  the  power  t»  strike  back 
If  need  be,  and  to  prevail.  The  nation  has 
survived  other  attempto  at  insurrection.  We 
can  survive  this.  It  has  not  been  a  lack  of 
dvU  power,  but  the  reluotonce  of  a  free  peo- 
ple to  employ  It.  that  so  often  has  stayed  the 
band  of  authorities  faced  with  confrontation. 
The  ChaUenge  I  speak  of  is  deeper:  the 
challenge  to  our  values,  and  to  the  moral 
base  of  the  authority  that  sustains  those 
values. 

At  ttie  outset,  let  me  draw  one  clear  dis- 
tinction. ,  , 
A  gi«at  deal  of  today's  debate  about  val- 
ues," or  about  "moraUty,"  centers  on  what 
essentially  are  private  values  and  personal 
codes:  patterns  of  dress  and  appearance; 
sexual  mores:  religious  practices;  tJhe  uses  to 
which  a  person  intends  to  put  his  own  lifer. 

These  are  Immensely  Important,  but  they 
are  not  the  values  I  mean  to  discuss  here. 

My  concern  today  Is  not  with  the  length  of 
a  person's  hair,  but  with  his  conduct  In  rela- 
tion to  his  community;  not  with  what  he 
wears,  but  with  his  impact  on  the  process  by 
which  a  free  society  governs  Itself. 

I  speak  not  of  private  morality,  but  of 
public  morality— and  of  "morality"  In  Its 
broadest  sense,  as  a  set  of  standards  by  which 
the  community  chooses  to  Judge  Itself. 

Some  critics  caU  ours  an  "Immoral"  so- 
ciety because  they  disagree  with  its  policies, 
or  they  refuse  to  obey  its  laws  because  they 
claim  that  those  laws  have  no  moral  basis. 
Tet  the  structxire  of  our  laws  has  rested  from 
the  beginning  on  a  foundation  of  moral  pur- 
pose. That  moral  purpose  embodies  what  is, 
above  all,  a  deeply  humane  set  of  values — 
rooted  in  a  profound  respect  for  the  Indi- 
vidual, for  the  integrity  of  his  person  and 
the  dignity  of  his  humanity. 

At  first  glance,  there  is  something  homely 
and  unexciting  about  basic  values  we  have 
long  believed  In.  We  feel  apologetic  about  es- 
pousing them;  even  the  profoundest  truths 
become  cliches  with  repetition.  But  they  can 
be  like  sleeping  giants:  slow  to  rouse,  but 
magnificent  in  their  strength. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  those  values — so 
familiar  now,  and  yet  once  so  revolutionary: 
Uberty:  recognizing  that  liberties  can  only 
exist  In  balance,  with  the  liberty  of  each 
stopping  at  that  point  at  which  it  would  in- 
fringe the  liberty  of  another. 

Freedom  of  conscience :  Meaning  that  each 
person  has  the  freedom  of  his  own  conscience, 
and  therefore  none  has  the  right  to  dictate 
the  conscience  of  his  neighbor. 

Justice:  recognizing  that  true  Justice  is 
Impartial,  and  that  no  man  can  be  Judge  In 
his  own  cause. 

Human  dignity:  a  dignity  that  Inspires 
pride,  is  rooted  in  self  reliance,  and  pro- 
vides the  satisfaction  of  being  a  tiseful  and 
respected  member  of  the  conununlty. 

Concern  for  the  disadvantaged  and  dis- 
possessed: but  a  concern  that  neither  pan- 
ders nor  patronizes. 

The  right  to  participate  in  public  decisions: 
which  carries  with  it  the  duty  to  abide  by 
those  decisions  when  reached,  recognizing 
that  no  one  can  have  his  own  way  all  the 
time. 

Human  fulfillment:  in  the  sense  not  of  un- 
limited Ucense,  but  of  maximum  opportun- 
ity. 

The  right  to  grow,  to  reach  upward,  to  be 
all  that  we  can  become,  in  a  system  that  re- 
wards enterprise,  encourages  Innovation  and 
honors  excellence. 

CQCV Wt— Part  11 


In  essence,  these  all  are  aspecto  of  free- 
dom. They  Inhere  in  the  concept  of  freedom; 
they  aim  at  extending  freedom;  they  cele- 
brate the  uses  of  freedom.  They  are  nx>t  new. 
But  they  are  as  timeless  and  as  timely  as 
the  human  spirit,  because  they  are  rooted 
In  the  human  spirit. 

Our  basic  values  concern  not  only  what 
we  seek,  but  how  we  seek  it. 

Freedom  U  a  condition;  it  aUo  is  a  proc- 
ess. And  the  process  is  essential  to  the  free- 
dom itself.  _^  . 

We  have  a  Constitution  that  sets  certam 
limits  on  what  government  can  do,  but  that 
allows  wide  discretion  within  those  limits. 
We  have  a  system  of  divided  powers,  of  checks 
and  balances,  of  periodic  elections,  all  of 
which  are  designed  to  ensure  that  the  ma- 
jority has  a  chance  to  work  Its  will — but  not 
to  override  the  rights  of  the  minority,  or 
to  infringe  the  rights  of  the  individual. 

What  this  adds  up  to  is  a  democratic 
process,  carefully  constructed  and  stringent- 
ly guarded.  It  is  not  perfect.  No  system  could 
be.  But  it  has  served  the  nation  well — and 
nearly  two  centuries  of  growth  and  change 
testify  to  its  strength  and  adaptabUlty. 

They  testify,  also,  to  the  fact  that  ave- 
nues of  peaceful  change  do  exist.  Those  who 
can  make  a  persiiasive  case  for  changes  they 
want  can  achieve  them  through  this  orderly 
process. 

To  challenge  a  particular  policy  is  one 
thing;  to  challenge  the  government's  right 
to  set  it  Is  another — ^for  this  denies  the  proc- 
ess of  freedom. 

Lately,  however,  a  great  many  people  have 
become  impatient  with  the  democratic  proc- 
ess. Some  of  the  more  extreme  even  argue, 
with  curious  logic,  that  there  Is  no  majority, 
because  the  majority  has  no  right  to  hold 
opinion  that  they  disagree  with.  Scorning 
persuasion,  they  prefer  coercion.  Awarding 
themselves  what  they  call  a  higher  morality, 
they  try  to  bully  authorities  Into  yielding 
to  their  "demands."  On  college  campuses, 
they  draw  support  from  faculty  members 
who  should  know  better;  m  the  larger  com- 
munity, they  find  the  usual  apologists  ready 
to  excuse  any  tactic  In  the  name  of  "prog- 
ress." 

It  should  be  self-evident  that  this  sort  of 
self-rtghteous  moral  arrogance  has  no  place 
in  a  free  community.  It  denies  the  most  fun- 
damental of  all  the  values  we  hold:  respect 
for  the  rights  of  others.  This  principle  of 
mutual  respect  Is  the  keystone  of  the  entire 
structure  of  ordered  liberty  that  makes  free- 
dom possible. 

The  student  who  Invades  an  administra- 
tion building,  roughs  up  the  dean,  rifles  the 
files  and  Issues  "non-negotiable  demands" 
may  have  some  of  his  demands  met  by  a 
permissive  university  administration.  But 
the  greater  his  "victory,"  the  more  he  wUl 
have  undermined  the  security  of  his  own 
rights.  In  a  free  society,  the  rights  of  none 
ai«  secure  unless  the  rights  of  all  are  re- 
spected. It  is  precisely  the  structure  of  law 
and  custom  that  he  has  chosen  to  violate — 
the  process  of  freedom— by  which  the  rights 
of  all  are  protected. 

We  have  long  considered  our  coUeges  and 
universities  citadels  of  freedom,  where  the 
rule  of  reason  prevails.  Now  both  the  process 
of  freedom  and  the  rule  of  reason  are  under 
attack.  At  the  same  time,  otir  coUeges  are 
under  pressure  to  collapse  their  educational 
standards,  in  the  misguided  beUef  that  this 
would  promote  "opportunity." 

Instead  of  seeking  to  raise  lagging  students 
up  to  meet  the  coUege  standards,  the  cry 
now  Is  to  lower  the  standards  to  meet  the 
students  This  is  the  old.  familiar,  self-m- 
dulgent  cry  for  the  easy  way.  It  debases  the 
integrity  of  the  educational  process.  There 
is  no  easy  way  to  excellence,  no  short-cut  to 
the  truth,  no  magic  wand  that  can  produce  a 
trained  and  disciplined  mind  without  the 
hard  discipline  of  learning.  To  yield  to  these 


demands  would  weaken  tHa  InrtltutJon; 
more  importantly,  it  would  <aieat  tha  stu- 
dent of  what  he  comes  to  a  ooUege  for:  his 
education. 

No  group,  as  a  group,  should  be  more  zeal- 
ous defenders  of  the  integrity  of  academic 
standards  and  the  rule  of  reason  in  aca- 
demic life  than  the  faculties  of  our  great 
institutions.  If  they  simply  follow  the  loud- 
est voices,  parrot  the  latest  slogan,  yield  to 
unreasonable  demands,  they  will  have  won 
not  the  respect  but  the  contempt  of  their 
students.  Students  have  a  right  to  guidance, 
to  leadership,  to  direction;  they  have  a  right 
to  expect  their  teachers  to  listen,  and  to  be 
reasonable,  but  also  to  stand  for  something — 
and  most  especially,  to  stand  for  the  rule  of 
reason  against  the  rule  ol  force. 

Our  coUeges  have  their  weaknesses.  Some 
have  become  too  Impersonal,  or  too  ingrown, 
and  curricula  have  lagged.  But  with  all  its 
faults,  the  fact  remains  that  the  American 
system  of  higher  education  is  the  best  in 
this  whole  imperfect  world — and  it  provides, 
in  the  United  States  today,  a  better  educa- 
tion for  more  students  of  all  economic  levels 
than  ever  before,  anywhere.  In  the  history 
of  the  world. 
This  is  no  small  achievement. 
Often,  the  worst  mischief  Is  done  in  the 
name  of  the  best  cause.  In  our  zeal  for  in- 
stant reform,  we  shoiUd  be  careful  not  to 
destroy  our  educational  standards,  and  our 
educational  system  along  with  them;  and 
not  to  undermine  the  process  of  freedom, 
on  which  all  else  rests. 

The  process  of  freedom  wUl  be  less  threat- 
ened in  America,  however,  if  we  pay  more 
heed  to  one  of  the  great  cries  of  the  young 
today.  I  speak  now  of  their  demand  for  hon- 
esty: InteUectual  honesty,  personal  honesty, 
pubUc  honesty.  Much  of  what  seems  to  be 
revolt  is  reaUy  little  more  than  this:  An 
attempt  to  strip  away  sham  and  pretense, 
to  puncture  Ultislon.  to  get  down  to  the 
basic  nub  of  truth. 

We  should  welcome  this.  We.bave  seen  too 
many  patterns  of  deception: 
In  political  life,  Impossible  promises. 
In  advertising,  extravagant  claims. 
In  business,  shady  deals. 
In  personal  life,  we  all  have  witnessed  de- 
celts  that  ranged  from  the  "llttie  white  Ue" 
to  moral  hypocrisy;  from  cheating  on  Income 
taxes  to  bilking  Insurance  companies. 

In  pubUc  life,  we  have  seen  reputations 
destroyed  by  smear,  and  gimmicks  paraded 
as  panaceas.  We  have  heard  shriU  voices  of 
hate,  shouting  lies,  and  sly  voices  of  maUce, 
twisting  facts. 

Even  m  InteUectual  lUe,  we  too  often  have 
seen  logical  gymnastics  performed  to  Juattify 
a  pet  theory,  and  refusal  to  accept  facts  that 
faU  to  8upi>ort  it. 

Absolute  honesty  would  be  ungenerous. 
Courtesy  compels  us  to  welcome  the  un- 
wanted visitor;  kindness  leads  us  to  com- 
pliment the  homely  girl  on  how  pretty  she 
looks.  But  In  our  pubUc  discussions,  we 
sorely  need  a  kind  of  honesty  that  has  too 
often  been  lacking:  the  honesty  of  straight 
talk;  a  doing  away  with  hyperbole;  a  care- 
ful concern  with  the  gradations  of  truth, 
and  a  frank  recognition  of  the  limits  of  our 
knowledge  about  the  problems  we  have  to 
deal  with.  We  have  long  demanded  financial 
integrity  In  pubUc  lUe;  we  now  need  the  most 
rigorous  kind  of  InteUectual  integrity  in  pub- 
lic debate. 

Unless  we  can  find  a  way  to  speak  plainly, 
truly,  unselfconsciously,  about  the  facts  of 
pubUc  life,  we  may  find  that  our  grip  on  the 
forces  of  history  is  too  loose  to  control  our 
own  destiny. 

The  honesty  of  straight  talk  leads  us  to 
the  conclusion  that  some  of  our  recent  so- 
cial experiments  have  worked,  and  some  have 
faUed  and  that  most  have  achieved  some- 
thing—but less  than  their  advance  billing 
promised.  This  came  honesty  is  concerned  not 
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with  iwlgnlnf  l>l«m«.  but  wltb  dlscoverlnc 
what  I«Mon«  can  b«  drawn  from  that  ezp«rl- 
•zioe  In  order  to  dealpi  better  progr&nu  next 
ttme.  Perhaps  the  goals  were  unattainable: 
perhapa  the  me&na  were  inadequate;  perhaps 
the  program  was  based  on  an  unrealistic  as- 
sessment of  human  nature. 

We  can  leam  theee  lessons  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  we  can  be  candid  with  one  another. 
We  face  enormously  complex  choices.  In  ap- 
proaching these  confrontation  Is  no  substi- 
tute for  consultation;  passionate  concern 
gets  us  nowhere  without  dispassionate 
analysis.  More  fimdamentally,  our  structiu« 
of  values  depends  on  mutual  faith,  and  faith 
depends  on  truth. 

The  values  we  cherish  are  sustained  by  a 
fabric  of  mutual  self-restraint,  woven  of  ordi- 
nary clvu  decency,  respect  for  the  rights  of 
others,  respect  for  the  laws  of  the  com- 
munity, and  respect  for  the  democratic  proc- 
ess of  orderly  change.  The  purpoee  of  these 
restraints  Is  not  to  protect  an  "establish- 
ment." but  to  establish  the  protection  of  lib- 
erty; not  to  prevent  change,  but  to  ensure 
that  change  reflects  the  public  will  and  re- 
spects the  rights  of  all. 

This  process  Is  our  most  precious  resource 
as  a  nation.  But  it  depends  on  public  accept- 
ance, public  understanding  and  public  faith. 
^JTtother  our  values  are  maintained  de- 
pend* ultimately  not  on  the  government,  but 
on  the  people. 

A  naUon  can  be  only  as  great  as  Its  peo- 
ple want  It  to  be. 

A  naUon  can  be  only  as  free  as  Its  people 
Insist  that  It  be. 

A  natloc's  laws  are  only  as  strong  as  Its 
people's  wlU  to  see  them  enforced. 

A  nation's  freedoms  are  only  as  secure  as 
Its  people's  determination  to  see  them  main- 
tained. 

A  nation's  values  are  only  as  lasting  as  the 
ablUty  of  each  generation  to  pass  them  on  to 
the  next. 

We  often  have  a  tendency  to  turn  away 
from  the  familiar  because  it  Is  familiar,  and 
to  seek  the  new  because  It  Is  new. 

To  those  Intoxicated  with  the  romance  of 
violent  revolution,  the  contlnvilng  revolu- 
tion of  democracy  may  seem  unexciting.  But 
no  system  has  ever  liberated  the  spirits  of  so 
many  so  fu.ly.  Nothing  has  ever  "turned  on" 
mans  energies,  his  Imagination.  hU  unfet- 
tered creativity,  the  way  the  Ideal  of  freedom 
has. 

Some  see  America's  vast  wealth,  and  pro- 
test that  this  has  made  us  "materlaiutlc." 
But  we  should  not  be  apologetic  about  our 
abundance.  We  should  not  fall  Into  the  easy 
trap  of  confusing  the  production  of  things 
with  the  worship  of  things.  We  produce 
abundanUy:  but  our  values  turn  not  on  what 
we  have,  but  on  what  we  beUeve. 

We  beUeve  In  Uberty.  and  decency,  and  the 
process  of  freedom.  On  these  beliefs  we  rest 
our  pride  as  a  nation;  in  these  beliefs,  we 
rest  our  hopes  for  the  future;  and  by  our 
fidelity  to  the  process  of  freedom,  we  can 
aaeure  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity  the 
blessings  of  freedom. 
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Much  hu  been  made  of  the  alleged 
ability  of  the  Safegiiard  system  to  pro- 
tect agalrut  a  mlMlle  launched  against 
us  accidentally  by  another  nuclear  power. 
But  there  has  been  little  discussion  of 
the  question  of  the  increased  possibility 
of  an  accident  Involving  a  nuclear  de- 
fensive missile. 

Prof.  Joel  Lams,  of  New  York  Univer- 
sity, has  addressed  himself  to  this 
question  In  an  article  in  the  May  31  is- 
sue of  the  Saturday  Review  entitled  "Nu- 
clear Accidents  and  the  ABM."  Professor 
Lams  reviews  the  nuclear  mishaps  In- 
volving U.S.  nuclear  weapons  since  these 
weapons  were  first  developed.  He  con- 
cludes by  arguing  against  the  deploy- 
ment of  an  ABM  system  on  the  ground 
that— 


The  deployment  of  more  nuclear  weapons 
than  Is  uncontrovertlbly  necessary  to  main- 
tain America's  deterrent  posture  is  unwise 
because  it  Invites  future  accidents. 


DANGER  OP  A<X:iDENT  PROM 

NUCLEAR  WEAPONS 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  in  the  cur- 
rent debate  regarding  the  Safeguard 
system,  one  point  that  has  not  received 
sufficient  attention,  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
additional  danger  of  accident  when  addl- 
*^<«nal  nuclear  weapons  of  any  sort  are 
deployed.  Several  years  ago.  a  B-52 
bomber  on  a  training  mission  jettisoned 
two  nuclear  bombs  before  crashing  It 
was  later  admitted  by  the  Air  Force  that 
on  one  of  the  bombs,  four  of  the  six 
safety  mechanisms  with  which  the  bomb 
was  fitted  had  been  released. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  article  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NucLXAX  AcciDKirrs  Am  thx  ABM 

(By  Joel  Lanu) 

(NoTx. — Joel  Larus  Is  professor  of  politics 

at  New  York  University  and  the  author  of 

Nuclear   Weapons  Safety  and   the  Common 

Defense  (1967).) 

The  current  debate  about  the  utility  of 
deploying  an  antl-mlsslle  system  to  protect 
this  country's  deterrent  capiblUty  has  again 
raised  a  nimiber  of  baste  questions  about  the 
possibility  and  consequences  of  an  Ameri- 
can-caused nuclear  weapons  accident.  Be- 
cause the  safety  of  our  atomic  and  hydrogen 
arsenal  relates  so  closely  to  top-secret  com- 
mand and  control  procedures,  reliable  In- 
formation about  0.3.  anti-acddent  tech- 
niques and  experiences  Is  moat  difficult  to 
obtain  and  even  more  ticklish  to  evaluate 
sagaciously.  Yet  the  public  fears  the  possi- 
bility of  such  Incldenu.  and  their  anxiety  Is 
not  assuaged  by  the  events  of  recent  years. 
Last  fall  for  example,  when  Washington  an- 
nounced that  the  Sentinel  system  was  going 
to  be  located  In  Chicago.  Detroit,  Seattle 
Boston,  and  New  York,  local  residents  de- 
terminedly challenged  the  wisdom  of  install- 
ing missiles  close  to  urban  centers  when  an 
inadvertent  detonation  of  a  nuclear  warhead 
could  not  be  discounted.  One  Congressman 
reports  that  this  fear  dominated  all  other 
considerations  In  the  hundreds  of  letters  he 
received  from  constituents  protesting  the 
Pentagon's  decision. 

The  more  recent  announcement  of  the 
Nixon  Administration  that  It  planned  to  de- 
ploy a  limited  ABM  system.  Safeguard.  In 
the  remote  areas  around  the  Mlnuteman 
silos,  primarily  In  Montana  and  North  Da- 
kou.  has  lessened  the  general  public's  con- 
cern about  nuclear  weapons  safety,  but 
there  Is  no  reason  for  Indifference  or  com- 
placency. Even  though  the  Safeguard  system 
may  be  located  In  thinly  pooulated  states 
and  not  near  leading  Industrialized  centers 
It  does  not  necessartly  follow  that  a  mishap 
at  such  a  site  could  not  affect  the  Uvea  and 
well-being  of  Americans  residing  in  cities  far 
from  Montana  and  North  Dakota.  If  an  ABM 
accident  should  take  place,  the  site  of  great- 
est probability  Is  the  area  near  the  Safe- 
guard system,  but  a  computer  running 
amuck  or  an  unfavorable  wind  pattern  could 
mean  plutonlum  poisoning  for  many  people 
hundreds  of  miles  from  the  missile  location. 
One  way  to  estimate  the  chance  for  an 
ABM  failure  and  also  to  have  some  back- 
ground Information  about  the  safety  features 
of  this  country's  nuclear  arsexuU  Is  to  re- 


view our  sueoeeses  and  failures  In  twenty, 
four  yeitfs  of  watching  over  atomic  and  nu. 
clear  bombs  (In  military  parlance,  "saflnx 
the  nukes").  When  America's  record  ofnu! 
clear  mishaps — "Broken  Arrows" — is  exam- 
ined, one  conclusion  Is  Inescapable:  the  hu- 
man mind  has  been  unable  to  construct  a 
safety  system  for  nuclear  weapons  that  i» 
accident-free,  no  matter  how  much  time 
money,  and  technological  genius  are  as- 
signed to  the  project.  (According  to  military 
terminology,  a  Broken  Arrow  is  any  un- 
planned  occurrence  Involving  the  loss  of,  de- 
struction of,  or  major  damage  to  a  nuclear 
weapon  or  Its  componento  that  results  In  an 
actual  or  potential  hazard  to  life  or  prop, 
erty.)  It  is  well  to  remember  that  mechan- 
leal  and  human  failures  are  as  much  a  part 
of  the  a^  of  nuclear  technology  as  mush- 
room clouds  and  fireballs. 

There  are  two  types  of  nuclear  mishaps 
that  could  bring  about  accidental  radloactlv- 
Ity.  Most  serious  Is  the  unauthorized,  imln. 
tentlonal,  or  Inadvertent  nuclear  explosion 
that  resulto  In  a  full-scale  chain  reaction 
This  type  of  detonation  might  be  the  result 
of  a  mechanical  error,  a  human  failure,  or  a 
combination  of  both,  but  no  matter  what  the 
source  of  the  accident  there  would  be  a  Hlro- 
shlma.type  explosion  replete  with  the  multl. 
fold  problems  of  toxic  radiation. 

It  Is  generally  agreed  that  an  American. 
sponsored  accidental  chain  reaction  detona. 
tion  has  a  very  low  probablUty.  In  the  years 
since  the  first  atomic  bomb  was  dropped,  this 
country  has  produced  thoxisands  of  nuclear 
weapons  of  all  shapes,  sizes,  and  yields.  They 
have  been  transported  about  the  entire  world, 
and  In  the  process  they  have  been  assembled! 
disassembled.  Inspected,  loaded  onto  delivery 
vehicles,  unloaded,  checked  and  rechecked  to 
maintain  their  efficiency.  Squadrons  of 
Americans  of  various  temperaments  and  emo- 
tional characteristics  have  been  trained  to 
detonate  both  strategic  and  tactical  systems 
under  a  variety  of  conditions  and  circum- 
stances, many  of  which  have  not  been  espe. 
dally  conducive  to  the  good  mental  health  of 
the  personnel  Involved.  In  spite  of  the  in- 
numerable opportunities  for  an  accidental 
Hiroshima  to  have  taken  place,  America's 
safety  record  Insofar  as  this  first  category  of 
possible  failures  Is  concerned  has  been  per- 
feet.  The  technicians  who  designed  our  safety 
controls  (essentially  a  complex  Interacting 
arrangement  of  locks  and  switches  that  must 
be  triggered  In  sequence)  have  established  a 
safety  record  unequaled  In  the  history  of 
military  technology. 

Were  It  not  for  two  Broken  Arrow  Incidents 
that  took  place  In  1960  and  1961  It  would  be 
possible  to  be  even  more  sanguine  about  our 
future  record  of  no  yield  Incidents.  These 
accldsnts  dramatically  Illustrate  why  there 
Is  always  a  possibility  that  as  a  result  of  ex. 
traordinarlly  bizarre  circumstances  there 
could  be  an  accidenui  chain  reaction. 

In  the  Gcldsboro,  North  Carolina,  failure, 
which  took  place  In  January  1961,  a  S.AC 
B-62  bomber  on  a  training  mission  was 
carrying  two  24-megaton  bombs.  The  pilot, 
realizing  that  his  plane  was  going  to  crash, 
had  sufficient  time  to  Jettison  one  bomb.  It 
w?s  parachuted  and  landed  In  a  field  crm- 
pletely  Inuct.  There  was  no  explosion  of  any 
type.  A  terse  and  unlnformatlve  Air  Force 
press  release  stated  that  one  of  the  unarmed 
nuclear  devices  the  plane  carried  had  been 
dropped  safety  by  parachute  and  had  been 
recovered  undamaged.  The  second  bomb  was 
found  In  the  plane's  wreckage. 

For  the  last  eight  years  physicist  Dr.  Ralph 
Lapp  has  maintained  that  the  Pentagon's 
lL.vestigation  of  the  Ooldsboro  incident  had 
revealed  a  frightening  situation.  He  alleged 
that  m  falling  to  the  earth  five  of  the  six 
interlocks  built  into  the  bomb  had  been  set 
oir  and  that  only  a  single  switch  prevented 
the  24-megaton  weapon  from  producing  a 
yield  detonation.  Washington  adamantly  re- 
fused to  offer  any  more  particulars  concern- 
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IM  the  post-accident  condition  of  the  safety 
iwtwn.  RecenUy  the  Air  Force  w»a  forced  to 
come  clean  and  reveal  just  how  unpr«>lct- 
able  mechanical  safeguards  on  nuclear  weap- 
ons can  be,  even  those  designed  with  infinite 
care  and  tested  meticulously.  Goaded  by 
congressman  Sydney  R.  Yates  of  IlUnols,  who 
was  determined  to  prevent  the  installation  of 
the  Sentinel  system  near  Chicago,  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  recently  asked  for 
an  authoritative  answer  to  the  Ooldsboro 
bomb  mystery.  In  reply,  the  Air  Force  ad- 
mitted that  their  Inspecting  teams  m  1961 
had  found  that  four  of  the  six  safety  mecha- 
nisms during  the  accident  had  moved  to  the 
"go"  position.  In  other  words,  only  two  safety 
systems  remained  in  a  locked  position,  and 
the  remaining  group  of  four  had  acted  In  a 
completely  unscheduled  and  potentially  dan- 
gerous fashion.  Pentagon  and  AEO  offldala 
prefer  to  call  attention  to  the  two  devlcea 
that  remained  uncompromlaed,  but  a  more 
relevant  issue  Is  to  determine  why  there  were 
go  many  failures  and  whether  It  can  happen 
again. 

An  earlier  Broken  Arrow  Incident  took  place 
at  McGulre  Air  Force  Base  (New  Jersey)  In 
June  i960.  ThU  accident  is  especially  note- 
worthy In  view  of  the  extended  debate  about 
the  reliability  of  the  computer-programed 
Safeguard  system  and  its  hair-trigger  reac- 
tion time.  IX  Information  available  from  non- 
governmental sources  concerning  the  Mc- 
Ouire  mishap  Is  authentic — and  in  my  opin- 
ion the  source  of  the  account  Is  highly 
reliable — the  incident  hlghUghts  the  problem 
of  protecting  an  Incredibly  complex  weapons 
system  from  being  triggered  by  totally  unex- 
pected sources. 

Some  of  the  facts  about  McOulre  are  not 
in  dispute.  At  2:61  p.m.  smoke  and  fire  began 
to  emerge  from  one  of  fifty-six  Bomarc  mis- 
sile shelters.  Two  minutes  later  local  flre 
crews  arrived,  and  by  3:05  the  entire  missUe 
complex  was  evacuated.  For  the  next  several 
hours,  officers  and  enlisted  personnel,  rein- 
forced by  firemen  from  adjacent  communi- 
ties, fought  heavy  flames  and  smoke.  Accord- 
ing to  The  New  York  Times'  account,  the 
mUslle's  propellant  fuel  Ignited,  Its  atomic 
warhead  fell  into  the  molten  pool  of  fire,  spilt 
open,  and  released  radioactive  material  into 
the  environment.  The  Air  Force  admits  that 
radioactivity  was  present  during  the  Inci- 
dent but  maintains  that  the  Are  started 
when  a  high-pressure  bottle  of  helium  ex- 
ploded from  unknown  causes. 

The  uncorroborated  version  of  the  origin 
of  the  fire  Is  considerably  more  alarming. 
This  source  alleges  that  while  the  Bomarc 's 
crewmen  were  at  dinner,  they  noticed  that 
their  unattended  missile  was  preparing  itself 
for  an  unauthorized  launch.  Rushing  fran- 
tically to  their  station  the  men  succeeded  In 
aborting  the  erection.  The  accoimt  con- 
tinues : 

"Even  after  detailed  Investigation  there  is 
no  real  understanding  what  series  of  factors 
caused  the  electronic  brain  controlling 
Bomarc  firing  ...  to  issue  the  fire  order  to 
that  nuclear  weapon.  The  hypothesU  la  that 
a  combination  of  the  radio  signals  from  pass- 
ing police  cars  plus  the  tunes  being  played 
by  a  local  disc  Jockey  happened,  in  one  of 
those  occurrences  of  statistical  probability, 
to  combine  Into  a  signal  that  fed  Itself  into 
the  electronic  brain  as  a  fire  order." 

To  date,  the  Defense  Department  declines 
to  comment  on  this  version  of  the  McGulre 
accident. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  there  Is  a  second 
category  of  nuclear  mlstiaps  that  can  cause 
accidental  radioactivity.  In  my  opinion  It  has 
a  much  higher  probabUlty  factor  than  the 
full-scale  yield  detonation  accidents  and 
consequentiy  is  the  greater  menace.  It  in- 
volves the  nuclear  bomb  or  missile  that  be- 
comes ruptured  when  unusual  energy  Inputs 
or  physical  stresses  react  unfavorably  with 
the  TNT  component  of  the  weapon.  The  heat 
or  shock  causes  the  TNT  girdle  enclosing  the 


plutonlum  to  explode,  and  the  entire  weap- 
on blows  apart.  As  soon  as  the  integrity  of 
the  outer  metal  casing  Is  destroyed,  fission- 
able (not  fissioned)  material  is  strewn  about 
the  situs  of  the  accident.  Radioactive  pluto- 
nlum dust  contaminates  everything  it  con- 
tacts, and  all  human  and  animal  life  is  en- 
dangered In  this  "hot"  area. 

Since  1945  the  United  States  has 
caused  an  indeterminate  number  of  this 
type  of  accident.  IX  the  Pentagon's  fig- 
ure of  thirteen  nuclear  weapons  acci- 
dents is  complete  and  accurate,  this  country 
has  been  responsible  for  one  Broken  Arrow 
Inddent  every  two  years  on  the  average  since 
Hiroshima.  If  the  tally  Is  closer  to  twenty 
or  twenty-two  mishaps,  as  some  non-govern- 
mental sources  believe,  this  country  has  had 
approximately  one  potentially  catastrophic 
emergency  every  year  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n.  Whatever  the  exact  number,  there  is 
no  disputing  the  fact  that  American  bombs 
or  missiles  that  have  been  accidentally  blown 
apart  (but  not  detonated),  have  Jeopardized 
the  lives  of  residents  of  at  least  three  coun- 
tries. Injured  an  vmknown  number  of  homes 
and  factories,  and  contaminated  the  nattiral 
resources  of  at  least  three  parts  of  the  globe. 
No  one  has  died  or  experienced  lasting  injury 
as  a  result  of  theee  Broken  Arrows  (at  least 
not  according  to  the  unclassifled  informa- 
tion) ,  but  each  failure  exemplifies  the  radio- 
activity crisis  that  arises  when  a  nuclear 
weapon  scatters  undetonated  plutonlvim. 

In  January  1966,  for  example,  four  hydro- 
gen bombs  fell  on  Palomares,  Spain,  an 
Isolated  farming  hamlet  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean coast.  Before  this  Incident  was  over, 
the  Defense  Depwrtment  and  the  Atomic 
Engery  Commission,  assisted  by  a  small  army 
of  dvilian  experts,  had  staged  the  most  ex- 
pensive, intensive,  harrowing,  and  feverish 
land  and  sea  search  for  a  man-made  object 
in  world  history. 

The  accident  took  place  when  a  B-52  on  a 
training  mission  and  a  KC-135  tanker  col- 
lided about  30,000  feet  above  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Either  a  flre  broke  out  In  the  tanker 
during  the  refueling  mission  and  spread  to 
the  bomber,  or  the  planes  failed  to  rendez- 
vous properly.  In  any  event,  both  planes 
plummeted  to  earth,  scattering  wings,  fuse- 
lages, engine  sections,  wheel  assemblies,  and 
Jet  fuel  over  a  wide  area. 

The  four  hydrogen  bombs  are  believed  to 
have  been  either  the  20  or  25-megaton 
variety,  and  all  were  being  transported  in  the 
customery  imarmed  condition.  E^ch  bomb 
landed  in  a  different  Impact  area  in  or  about 
Palomares.  One  embedded  Itself  In  a  dry  river 
bed  east  of  the  village.  It  was  found  within 
hours  after  the  crash  and  was  undamaged 
except  for  some  severe  dents.  It  caused  no 
radiation  contamination  problems.  The  sec- 
ond and  third  bombs  slammed  to  the  earth 
with  such  Impact  that  the  TNT  exploded. 
Within  seconds  millions  of  particles  of  plu- 
tonlum dust  blanketed  wide  areas  of  Palo- 
mares. 

Because  plutonlum  is  one  of  the  most  toxic 
substances  known  to  man,  American  and 
Spanish  authorities  lost  no  time  in  beginning 
emergency  clean-up  operations.  Plutonium 
has  a  half-life  of  24,000  years,  and  the  maxi- 
mum permissible  burden  that  the  human 
.  system  can  tolerate  is  a  speck-like  amount 
■  described  as  two-blUlonths  of  a  gram.  Persons 
who  Inhale  or  Ingest  as  Uttie  as  2/lO.OOOths 
of  an  ounce  of  plutonlum  dust  can  become 
deathly  ill.  As  an  added  complication,  alpha 
radiation  from  the  plutonlum  Is  considerably 
more  difficult  to  detect  than  any  other  type  of 
radiation.  An  Air  Force  publication  advised 
search  teams  to  hold  detection  instruments 
within  one-eighth  inch  of  the  surface  to  be 
tested  In  order  to  obtain  a  reliable  Gelger 
counter  reading.  The  booklet  adds  that  it  is 
nearly  impossible  to  secure  an  accurate  count 
when  surfaces  such  as  plowed  earth,  wheat 
stubble,  and  gravel  roads  have  to  be  checked 
for  radiation  exposure. 


For  the  next  three  months  the  234  families 
of  Palomares  became  internationally  famous 
as  the  soldiers,  airmen,  and  civilians  scoured 
the  countryside  for  evidence  of  radiation  con- 
tamination. The  economy  of  the  village  all 
but  collapsed  because  hundreds  of  pounds  of 
tomatoes,  which  normally  would  have  been 
sold  throughout  Spain,  were  thrown  away 
or  left  rotting  on  the  plants  because  the 
Gelger  crews  could  not  work  quickly  enough. 
Local  farmers  within  a  640-acre  zone  were 
barred  from  entering  their  fields.  Teams  oX 
medical  specialists  examined  each  man, 
woman,  and  child,  testing  in  a  variety  oX 
ways  for  traces  of  plutonlum  poisoning.  Only 
a  few  of  the  local  peasants  could  understand 
the  situation;  for  the  rest  it  was  simply  eJ 
desastre. 

Before  the  land  was  returned  to  the  owners, 
the  United  States  had  packed  1,750  tons  of 
radioactive  Palomares  soil  and  vegetation  into 
5,000  sealed  metal  drums.  The  contaminated 
pieces  of  the  two  planes  were  similarly  en- 
cased. This  debris — the  dung  of  the  nuclear 
age — ultimately  was  brought  back  to  the 
United  States  and  burled  in  a  nuclear  grave- 
yard In  South  Carolina. 

The  fourth  hydrogen  bomb  that  fell  at 
Palomares  caused  even  greater  complications. 
This  weapon  came  to  rest  about  five  miles 
offshore  on  a  ledge  2,500  feet  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  Mediterranean.  A  force  of  sixteen 
ships  was  assembled  and  Included  several 
midget  submarines,  scuba  teams,  underwater 
specialists,  sonar  experts,  and  oceanic  pho- 
tographers. For  about  eighty  days  the  3,000 
men  carried  out  this  aspect  of  the  recovery 
assignment.  It  was  Imperative  that  the  fourth 
weapon  be  returned  to  American  custody  not 
only  because  of  security  considerations,  but 
also  because  we  needed  to  know  if  the  bomb 
had  ruptured  and  plutonlum  had  contami- 
nated the  sea  and  its  marine  life.  When 
brought  to  the  surface  on  April  7,  the  bomb's 
outer  casing  was  deeply  dented  but,  miracu- 
lously, without  a  rupture.  It  Is  alleged  that 
the  underwater  operation  alone  cost  this 
country  *6  million. 

The  Palomares  Incident  does  not  end  with 
the  recovery  of  all  the  bombs.  In  the  succeed- 
ing three  years  press  reports  occasionally  have 
told  how  the  accident  has  changed  life  in  the 
area.  A  battery  of  four  Gelger  counters  still 
runs  continuously  to  monitor  the  region  for 
signs  of  plutonlum  radiation.  Each  villager 
continues  to  receive  «66  per  month  if  he  per- 
mits Spain's  Nuclear  Energy  Committee  to 
check  his  body  dally  for  evidence  of  over- 
exposure to  radiation.  Up  to  now  the  farmers 
have  received  $700,000  on  various  claims  they 
presented  to  the  United  States,  and  eleven 
cases  are  still  pending.  What  cannot  be  al- 
tered with  American  bounty  Is  the  attitude 
that  the  Spanish  people  now  have  about  the 
village  and  its  farm  products.  All  that  grows 
in  Palomares  la  suspected  of  being  radio- 
active, and  so  there  is  no  market  for  Its  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  people 
are  reported  to  have  been  forced  to  migrate 
to  more  attractive  farm  areas.  According  to 
one  resident,  life  has  gone  from  the  town  and 
within  a  few  years  it  will  be  quite  empty. 

The  most  recent  Broken  Arrow  to  be  re- 
ported took  place  In  January  1968  near  a 
runway  at  the  Thule  Air  Force  Base  In  north- 
ern Greenland.  A  B-52  crashed  and  exploded 
while  attempting  to  make  an  emergency 
landing.  The  plane  admittedly  was  carrying 
four  l.l-magaton  hydrogen  bombs.  On  im- 
pact all  broken  into  fragments  and  scattered 
plutonlum  over  the  frozen  surface  of  North 
Star  Bay.  Winds  up  to  27  miles  per  hour, 
temperatures  In  the  20-30  degree-below-zero 
r.-inge,  davllght  for  only  three  or  four  hours 
at  a  spell,  and  continual  swirling  snows  and 
Arctic  storms  added  to  the  general  emergency 
situation.  In  fact,  this  recovery  operation 
was  carried  out  on  the  most  inhospitable  site 
yet  encountered  by  a  Broken  Arrow  task 
force.  The  impact  area  was  about  a  mile  long 
and    half-a-mile    wide.    Within    this    region 
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WOT*  found  thottaands  of  pt«c«B  of  the  pUtne. 
all  highly  rmdloacUva  and  dAogeroua  to  the 
body. 

ImmedUtely  foUowlnc  zwwa  of  the  craah 
there  wm  ooneldermble  concern  that  pluto- 
nlum  micbt  have  entered  the  ice  and  waten 
of  the  bay  The  Oanleh  government  placed 
a  prohibition  on  all  Oahlng  in  the  seae  near 
the  accident  site,  and  thla  reatrlctlon  lasted 
for  three  months.  In  addition,  it  banned  local 
fox  hunters  from  any  trapping  whatsoever 
In  the  Thule  area,  and  this  order  remained  in 
force  for  nine  months.  Available  sources  do 
not  mention  what  steps  were  taken  to  pro- 
tect the  Kslclmoe  from  eating  the  meat  of 
seals,  walruses,  and  polar  bears,  but  presum- 
ably such  proceduree  were  neceesary  because 
these  animals  might  have  been  contaminated 
from  eating  radioactive  marine  Ufe. 

As  In  aU  Broken  Arrow  mishaps,  the  moat 
complex  and  costly  problem  is'  cleaning  the 
ground  area  so  that  It  U  no  longer  "hot." 
At  Thule,  tons  of  radioactive  snow  and  Ice 
were  an  Immediate  hazard  and  had  to  be 
removed  and  secured.  Teams  of  men  were 
assigned  the  task  of  gathering  the  snow.  Ice. 
and  the  remains  of  the  B-63  for  shipment 
to  the  United  SUtee. 

The  main  reasons  why  Congress  should  not 
autBOHxe  the  Safeguard  system  have  been 
'  explhined  at  length  elsewhere  and  need  only 
be  reviewed  here.  They  are  ( 1 )  that  the  ABM 
deployment  could  escalate  the  arms  race  at  a 
time  when  there  may  be  a  real  opportunity 
to  achieve  a  nuclear  detente  with  the  Rus- 
sians; (3)  that  the  system  Is  predicated  on 
invalid  aasumptlona  concerning  the  strategic 
opuons  open  to  the  Chinese  and  Russians  In 
the  cooling  decade;  and  (3)  that  the  esti- 
mated l6-to-«7-blUlon  coet  of  the  system 
ought  to  be  used  to  help  remedy  our  domes- 
tic problems.  A  fourth  reason  against  the 
ABXs  has  been  offered  here:  Nuclear  weap- 
ons have  a  propensity  to  become  Involved  In 
human  and  mechanical  error  situations,  and 
when  these  Broken  Arrow  mishaps  take  place, 
the  Impact  area  and  Its  environs  are  contam- 
inated with  toxic  Plutonium.  The  deploy- 
ment of  more  nuclear  weapons  than  Is  un- 
oontrovertlbly  necessary  to  maintain  Amer- 
ica's deterrent  posture  Is  unwise  because  It 
invitee  future  accidents. 


TELEVISION  PROGRAM  "D-DAY 
REVISITED" 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
always  reluctant  to  disagree  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  or  the  House.  But 
there  are  times  when  wrong  impressions 
and  misunderstandings  should  be  cleared 
up. 

On  June  2.  1969.  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  Representative  Frank  Horton, 
of  New  York,  criticized  one  the  country's 
most  noted  and  honored  fllmmakers.  Mr. 
Darryl  P  Zanuck. 

The  Representative  objected  to  what 
he  thought  was  the  commercialization  of 
one  of  the  great  historical  feats  of 
bravery  in  the  history  of  our  Nation. 
Representative  Horton  alleged  that  Mr. 
Zanuck's  television  program.  "D-Day  Re- 
visited" was  capitalizing  on  the  25th 
anniversary  of  D-Day.  I  am  informed 
that  this  program  was  made  in  the  same 
spirit  that  Mr.  Zanuck  made  his  film. 
"The  Longest  Day."  to  remember  and 
honor  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men 
who  fought  on  the  beaches  of  Normandy 
to  liberate  Europe. 

It  is  most  Ironic  that  on  the  same  day. 
Jime  2.  Mr.  Zanuck  was  honored  by  the 
52  Association,  an  organization  dedicated 
to  the  cause  of  helping  wounded  service- 
men. For  that  occasion.  President  Nixon 
sent  a  congratulatory  wire  to  Mr.  Zanuck. 
noting: 


The  presentation  to  you  of  the  coveted 
53  Medal  of  Honor  gives  fitting  recognition 
to  your  untiring  patriotic  spirit  so  amply 
broiight  out  In  your  successful  efforts  to 
capture  a  celebrated  moment  In  world  his- 
tory, and  to  memorialise  the  oounge  and 
daring  of  one  of  the  proudest  chapters  of 
American  history. 

On  that  occasion  also.  General  Omar 
Bradley  said: 

He  has  done  the  world  a  lot  of  good  by 
giving  us  some  Idea  of  what  our  obligation 
towards  freedom  Is  via  bis  depiction  of 
World  War  n  and  what  happened  at  Nor- 
mandy on    'The  Longest  Day." 

In  the  New  York  Dally  News  Review 
of  the  "D-Day  Revisited"  program.  Mr. 
Ben  Gross  noted  that  Mr.  Zanuck  served 
as  an  illuminating  guide  and  narrator 
during  a  Journey  to  the  Normandy 
beaches.  This  TV  visit  to  hallowed 
grounds  brought  to  all  of  us  living  at 
that  time  memories  of  a  never-to-be- 
forgotten  day.  D-Day,  1944. 

With  eloquent  praise  such  as  this 
coming  from  the  President,  from  the 
only  living  five  star  general,  and  from 
one  of  the  Nation's  greatest  newspapers, 
there  is  little  I  can  add.  Knowing  per- 
sonally Mr.  Zanuck  for  years.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  he  was  only  trying  to  help  this 
Nation  remember  D-Day.  I  hope  this  will 
help  to  set  the  record  straight. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  ALLEN  J. 
ELLENDER 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  commend  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  for  the  depth 
and  cogency  of  his  observations  on  U.S. 
foreign  policy.  Senator  Ellender's  report 
embodied  in  Senate  Document  No.  91- 
13  is  particularly  valuable  for  its  Insight 
into  our  policy  with  respect  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  NATO  Alliance. 

Quite  clearly  the  time  has  come  for  us 
to  take  a  second  look  at  the  possibility  of 
a  genuine  detente  with  Soviet  Russia  In 
the  context  of  a  more  tough-minded  ap- 
praisal of  both  the  political  and  military 
realities  governing  our  relationship  with 
Western    Europe    as    well    as    Western 
Europe's  relationship  with  the  Soviets 
and  the  Warsaw  Pact  nations.  Clearly 
the  threat  of  a  Soviet  land  invasion  or 
occupation    of   Western    Europe   is   no 
longer  as  palpable  as  It  was  at  the  close 
of   World   War   U.   The  movement   of 
Soviet  troops  into  Czechoslovakia  last 
year,  while  a  cruel  and  brutal  act  which 
I.  of  course,  deplore,  should  not  neces- 
sarily be  viewed  as  a  reversion  to  a 
Stalinist  policy  or  as  a  threat  to  Western 
Europe.  The  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia 
should  rather  be  viewed  as  an  abortive 
attempt  to  keep  Warsaw  Pact  countries 
under  the  thumb  of  the  Kremlin,  and  the 
attempt  was  made  precisely  because  the 
Soviets  had  and  still  have  an  almost 
paranoid  fear  of  German  "irredentlsm" 
and  the  NATO  troop  deployment  which 
seems  to  them  an  emblem  or  ssrmbol  of 
that    "irredentlsm."    From    a    Russian 
strategic  point  of  view.  Czechoslovakia 
represents  a   vital   country   in   the  so- 
called    Northern    Tier    defense    against 
neighboring  Germany  with  its  West  Ber- 
lin  enclave — both   ostensibly   protected 
by  the  300.000  American  troops  deployed 
In  Western  Europe. 
A  reexamination  of  our  NATO  com- 


mitment which,  as  Senator  Bllkkdii 
points  out,  has  already  lost  much  of  its 
meaning  on  account  of  a  French  with- 
drawal not  likely  to  be  reversed  even  in 
this  post-De  Gaulle  era.  may  go  a  long 
way  toward  taking  pressure  off  the  Soviet 
Union,  thus  facilitating  a  solution  to  the 
problem  of  German  reunification,  and 
affording  us  much  needed  additional 
moneys  for  handling  of  our  domestic 
priorities. 

I  am  again  In  complete  agreement  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana In  his  assessment  of  our  need  to  be 
more  honest  and  open  in  our  dealings 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  Both  he  and  I 
recognize  that  military  might  alone  is 
not  the  answer  for  the  preservation  of 
our  American,  anti-Communist  way  of 
life.  Obviously  a  military  confrontation 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  in  all  likelihood 
on  a  nuclear  level,  would  be  utter  folly 
and  would  prove  nothing  but  our  ability 
to  destroy  each  other  completely  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  as  well.  I  hope  that  the 
proposed  talks  on  nuclear  disarmament 
will  fiilflll  the  promise  shown  in  the 
Nuclear  Test  Ban  and  Nuclear  Nonpro- 
liferation  Treaties. 

Once  we  have  agreed  in  our  mutual 
self-interest  to  refrain  together  from  de- 
stroying the  world,  perhaps  we  can  then 
move  on  in  our  mutual  self-interest  to- 
ward a  more  genuine  cooperation  with 
each  other  and  with  the  underdeveloped 
countries  who  so  desperately  require 
that  the  technological  and  economic 
know-how  of  the  two  great  superpowers 
be  shared  with  them  in  order  that  they 
may  overcome  the  problems  of  hunger, 
joblessness,  illiteracy,  and  disease. 

We  must  also  go  on  to  relnstltute  an 
intensive  program  of  cultural  exchange 
with  the  Soviets  so  that  their  citizens 
may  travel  freely  within  our  coimtry  and 
vice  versa.  People- to- people  contact 
through  travel,  through  language, 
through  ciilture  and  the  arts  is  perhaps 
the  most  Important  dimension  of  a  po- 
tential rapprochement  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
must  not  be  deterred  by  Russian  at- 
tempts to  enforce  "discipline"  in  those 
areas  within  her  "sphere  of  Influence" 
any  more  than  the  Russians  should  be 
deterred  by  our  relapses  into  the  same 
"disciplinary"  procedures.  We  must  al- 
ways keep  before  us  our  higher  Interest, 
our  vision  of  a  peacefiil  world  order 
which  can  be  achieved  if  and  only  if  the 
two  superpowers  want  it  to  be  that  way. 
I  should  again  like  to  commend  Sena- 
tor Ellender  for  the  substance  of  his  re- 
marks based  as  they  are  upon  long  ex- 
perience and  painstakingly  close  obser- 
vation, but  I  am  almost  more  impressed 
by  the  astounding  political  courage  to 
which  his  willingness  to  publicize  these 
controversial  views  so  handsomely  and 
unmistakably  attests.  It  is  never  easy  for 
an  elected  public  oCBclal  to  speak  his 
mind  frankly  and  openly  on  issues  which 
he  knows  may  prove  to  be  highly  contro- 
versial in  his  constituency. 


WHAT   ARE    WE    LEARNING    ABOUT 
METROPOLITAN  PLANNING? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  a  dis- 
tinguished expert  from  my  State  in 
the  field  of  metropolitan  development. 
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Charlee  M.  Haar,  formerly  Assistant  Sec- 
retary in  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  now  once  again 
professor  of  law  at  Harvard,  recently 
delivered  the  Pomeroy  memorial  lecture 
before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Planning  Officials  in  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

In  his  address,  Mr.  Haar  pinpointed 
problems  that  are  critical  to  the  future 
welfare  of  our  cities.  More  importantly, 
he  proposed  a  metroix)lltan  strategy  on 
the  Federal  level.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
perceptive  analyses  I  have  read.  We 
should,  as  a  naticm,  have  a  program  to 
influence  and  guide  the  inevitable  metro- 
politan growth  and  expansion  that  will 
take  place  In  our  coimtry.  For,  as  Pro- 
fessor Haar  points  out: 

If  urban  man  cannot  recognize  a  com- 
munity of  Interests  beyond  single  Jurisdic- 
tions. American  cities  can  indeed  be  ren- 
dered desolate. 

I  commend  this  address  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

What  Aiz  We  Ixarning  About  MrntopouTAN 

Planning? 

(By  Charlee  M.  Haar) 

For  the  past  three  years,  as  Aselstant  Sec- 
retary for  Metropolitan  Development.  I  was 
given  the  opportunity  to  carry  out  Federal 
programs  designed  to  stimulate  the  devel- 
opment of  metropolitan  Institutions. 

Of  the  various  creations  spawned  by  prob-_ 
lems  spilling  over  Jurisdictional  lines,  few 
provided  more  interesting  experiences  and 
reflections  than  your  own  discipline  of  met- 
ropolitan planning.  While  serving  as  a  policy 
maker  and  Implementer,  I  foimd  that  I  bad 
to  unlearn  a  number  of  the  things  I  thought 
we  all  knew  about  metropolitan  planning. 
More  Important— and  more  relevant — new 
forces  pressed  for  absorption.  Ctirrently,  on 
the  reentry  to  civilian  life,  there  Is  compul- 
sion both  to  explain  what  it  la  I  learned  as 
a  problem  solver  (or  solution  attempter). 
a^d  to  delineate  What  we  ought  to  be  learn- 
ing now.  So  It  is  within  this  context  that  my 
working  propositions  about  metropoUtanlsm 
need  to  be  set.  This  paper  today  will  address 
three  themes.  First,  I  shall  try  to  characterize 
the  future  of  metropolitan  planning  and  de- 
velopment by  categorizing  what  I  believe  we 
have  learned,  and  unlearned.  In  the  last 
three  years.  Second.  I  shall  Immediately  qual- 
ify these  propositions  by  emphasizing  what 
I  think  we  should  be  learning  more  about 
today.  Last.  I  shall  suggest  future  programs 
and  policies  to  improve  the  conduct  of  met- 
ropolitan affairs. 

A.   LEAaNING   AND   VNLKAkNINO:    SOMX  PROPOSI- 
TIONS   ABOUT    MBTTtOPOLITAN    PLANNING 

My  basic  premise  Is  an  old  one.  I  remain 
convinced  that  the  most  effective,  and  per- 
haps only,  way  to  handle  area  problems  ade- 
quately Is  to  assure  that  there  is  a  forum 
within  the  metropolitan  area  to  which  the 
major  problems  are  brought  for  considera- 
tion of  their  areawlde  Implications.  And  I 
also  remain  convinced  that  there  Is  merit  In 
a  federal  role  In  promoting  negotiation  and 
compromise  among  units  within  socially  and 
economically  Interdependent  metropolitan 
areas. 

Little  Is  to  be  gained  from  rehashing  the 
old  Issues  raised  by  federal  efforts  to  promote 
such  a  process.  Tliere  aire  Just  too  many  ex- 
amples of  significant  savings  accruing  to  both 
federal  and  local  governments  through 
achieving  economies  In  urban  public  ex- 
penditures, through  the  preventton  of  fed- 
eral and  local  duplication,  and  through  the 


avoidance  of  inconsistent  and  short  sighted 
developments.  A  review  of  the  first  year  of 
experience  under  Section  204  of  the  Demon- 
stration Cities  and  Metropolitan  Develop- 
ment Act  confirms  this  hypothesis:  help  in 
assuring  compatibility  of  proximate  land  uses 
and  In  the  harmonious  programming  of  in- 
terrelated public  investments. 

Nevertheless.  I  come  away  equally  con- 
vinced that  to  support  metropolitan  coopera- 
tion as  a  goal  and  to  view  federal  programs 
as  the  means  capable  of  solving  metropolitan 
problems  are  separate  matters.  The  tension 
between  means  and  ends  has  to  pervade  any 
thinking  about  the  future  of  metropolitan 
planning  and  development. 

1.  Metropolitanism    within   a   Federal 

structure 
In  the  first  place,  I  have  become  Impressed 
during  the  past  three  years  with  the  very  real 
limits  on  what  national  policies  can  accom- 
plish. Essential,  yes.  but  they  cannot  be  the 
exclusive  mechanism  for  achieving  ration- 
alized metropolitan  development. 

One  reason  Is  that  metropolitan  areas  are 
impressively  individual  creatures.  Over  and 
over  again,  they  defy  the  application  of  gen- 
eralized rules,  policies  and  programs. 

Differences  In  the  way  metropolitan  areas 
act  stem  In  part  from  their  differing  socio- 
economic characteristics,  geography  aaid  den- 
sity. Boston  Is  obviously  different  from  Loe 
Angeles  In  these  respects,  as  Atlanta  differs 
from  both.  Blacks  are  usually  concentrated 
in  the  central  cities,  but  in  some  regions  are 
predominant  in  the  suburbs.  Demographic 
variables  are  a  function  of  differences  In  size 
or  scale.  A  metropolitan  problem  In  Utlca  can 
be  a  local  problem  in  the  Greater  New  York 
area.  A  program  like  Section  204  seems  to 
work  well  In  cities  of  the  size  of  Minneapolls- 
St.  Pavil.  while  at  the  same  time  proving 
cumbersome  and  irrelevant  when  used  in 
Chicago. 

However,  the  fact  that  big  cities  are  likely 
to  act  differently  than  small  ones  should  not 
take  our  attention  away  from  the  Impor- 
tance of  differences  in  governmental  ar- 
rangements. I  would  guess  that  in  terms  of 
relative  importance,  differences  In  the  num- 
bers and  kinds  of  governmental  institutions 
In  metropolitan  areas  are  an  even  more  sig- 
nificant cause  of  policy  differences  than 
demography.  Indeed,  it  may  be  that  the 
size  or  scale  of  an  area  has  been  associated 
with  variations  largely  because  size  is  a 
factor  in  determining  the  number  of  cen- 
ters of  power  in  a  metropolis. 

Second,  much  of  the  constitutional  and 
legal  power  over  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ments resides  with  the  states.  In  appealing 
from  rurally  dominated  and  indifferent  state 
leglBlatxires  directly  to  Washington,  the  co- 
alition for  urban  affairs  at  the  national  level 
is  that  of  nation  and  city.  This  two-tier  ar- 
rangement works  fairly  well  for  the  immedi- 
ate developmental  programs — urban  renewal, 
public  hoiising,  and  model  cities.  But  for 
land-use  Incentives  and  controls  as  well  as 
for  public  facility  expenditures,  the  pres- 
ence of  state  powers  and  resources  becomes 
far  more  essential.  We  have  utilized  the  701 
program  to  develop  state  pleoining;  we  have 
encouraged  state  participation  in  the  formu- 
lation and  administration  of  local  planning 
efforts  by  moving  from  a  proJect-by-proJect 
grant  aUocatlon  to  an  annual  contract  basis. 
The  Colorado  experiment — a  most  notable 
success  In  Introducing  the  state — achieved 
the  surprising  benefit  of  cutting  red  tape 
and  reducing  the  number  of  applications  and 
the  processing  time.  The  state  Interest  in 
metropolitan  affairs  hinges  on  many  factors: 
traditional  rural-urban  conflicts  or  Indiffer- 
ences, historical  patterns,  and  the  like.  But 
over  and  above  these  and  all  the  social  and 
functional  reasons  we  professional  planners 
can  marshal  for  a  metropolitan  approach,  is 
the  wonderful  world  of  politics  and  indi- 
vidual ambition.  When  even  two  confirmed 
and  dedicated  urbanista — maybe  they  have 


even  reached  that  highest  pinnacle  toward 
which  we  all  strive,  'urbanologlsf — of  the 
same  party,  like  Rockefeller  and  Lindsay, 
must  view  areawlde  problems  with  sharply 
divergent  perspectives  of  state  and  local  office, 
who  can  expect  a  Romney  and  a  Cavanaugh 
to  lie  down  together  for  any  period  of  time? 
These  differences  among  metropolitan 
areas  and  among  states  argue  for  localized, 
individualized  planning  and  implementation 
strategies.  Moreover,  the  destiny  of  a  metro- 
politan area  should  be  Its  own  choice;  and 
it  probably  will  be  that,  regardless  of  out- 
side efforts  to  direct  the  course  of  its  develop- 
ment. Coordinating  policies  and  programs, 
particularly,  is  a  local  problem.  While  there 
is  urgent  need  for  more  consistency  between 
procedures  and  policies  governing  federal 
programs,  conflicts  and  cross  purposes  are 
seen  best  "on  the  ground,"  close  to  the  area 
needing  coordination — and  also  close  to  the 
people  whose  capital  grant  or  choice  of  lo- 
cation of  a  particular  facility  is  being  lost 
In  the  shuffle  of  conflicting  bureaucracies. 

Of  course,  we  must  also  avoid  going  too 
far  In  declaring  everything  sui  generis.  After 
all,  the  number  of  permutations  and  combi- 
nations that  even  the  American  genius  is 
capable  of  producing  is  finite. 

This  proposition  should  not  be  mlsliw 
terpreted  as  Justifying  "original"  research 
by  every  metropolitan  planning  agency:  In 
regard  to  the  metropolitan  planning  process, 
there  may  even  be  that  rarity  in  social 
science — some  "universal  truths."  For  ex- 
ample, the  technical  problems  and  solutions 
for  air  pollution  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  trans- 
jwrtatlon.  do  have  many  common  elements 
whatever  the  metropolitan  area,  and  what- 
ever the  political  strategy  needed  to  achieve 
results.  Under  the  guidance  of  HtJD,  there 
18  Increasingly  a  national  market  In  residen- 
tial financing  and  in  mortgage  Instruments. 
Also,  we  must  not  forget  that,  while  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  role  Is  secondary  to  that 
of  local  units,  still,  it  has  a  responsibility  to 
assure  "minimum  standards."  These  are  na- 
tional goals  which  have  to  be  achieved  on  a 
total  virban  area  basis.  There  is  Increasingly  a 
national  Interdependent  system  of  metropoli- 
tan development,  so  that  policies  in  the  New 
York  metropolitan  area  have  pulls  and  ttigs 
on  MlsslBsipplans  and  a  profound  effect  on 
stated  national  objectives.  Furthermore.  Na- 
tional policies  should  not,  and  in  fact  can- 
not, be  deterministic.  Non-local  governments 
cannot  stand  Idly  by  if  a  metropolitan  area 
does  not  make  reasonable  choices — especially 
If  there  be  a  drain  on  limited  Federal  re- 
sources and  other  metropolitan  areas  are 
making  determined  efforts  for  self-improve- 
ment. The  very  Inadequewy  of  funds  lends  a 
sense  of  urgency  to  the  search  for  new  and 
better  ways  of  accomplishing  our  objectives. 
For  lesson  drawing,  this  means  that  the 
701  comprehensive  planning  program,  as 
wf^  as  those  grants  in  aid  Impoelng  planning 
pMfulrements,  need  to  be  justified  (and  fi- 
nanced) on  the  grotmds  of  experiment,  In- 
novation, catalytic  effect,  and  not — as  is  the 
powerful  pull  of  a  national  legislature  with 
district  constituencies — on  the  basis  of  being 
a  general  support  program. 

2.  The  political  acceptability  of  metropolitan 
planning 

A  second  area  of  learning  and  unlearning 
Is  the  political  feasibility  of  mechanisms  for 
greater  metropolitan  Integration. 

In  a  report  for  Senator  Muslde's  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  Committee  In  1966,  I 
argued  for  the  effectiveness  of  metropolitan 
planning.  The  hypothesis  of  that  argument 
was  that  where  there  are  many  centers  of 
p>ower  (as  la  the  characteristic  of  most  metro- 
politan areas) ,  their  mutual  Interaction  wlU 
be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  probability  that 
a  collective  decision  will  be  developed  and 
successfully  Implemented.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  groups  most  concerned  with,  and  most 
likely  to  favor,  some  new  program  to  resolve 
a   given    problem   could    be   activated    and 
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brought  Into  ocMtUtlon.  A  m«tropoUten  plan- 
ning a^Dcy  a«em«(l  to  l>«  a  good  iMue  VMia, 
■n  opportunity  for  obtaining  mutual  knowl- 
•dge  and  continuing  oontsct,  and  a  devlc*  for 
aeUvatlng  potenttaUy  arMwlde  Intcrecta.  On 
Um  other  Hand,  It  al«o  s«emed  to  m«  that 
mor«  numeroua  the  centen  of  power,  the 
IM*  likely  any  one  of  them  would  be  to  domi- 
nate metropolitan  decision  making  all  the 
time.  ThuB,  the  different  centers  of  power  In 
the  metropolitan  areas  would  be  most  likely 
to  know  which  other  centers  were  potential 
opponents  and  would  be  most  likely  to  avoid 
tbem,  or  artfully  coopt  them. 

However,  experience  has  taught  me  that, 
by  and  large,  things  do  not  work  this  way 
in  metropolitan  areas  at  the  present  stage 
of  development.  One  reason  Is  that  there 
simply  U  no  generalized  metropolitan  con- 
stituency which  desires  an  increase  In  the 
potential  for  Interaction  among  competing 
centers  of  power.  Take  away  the  planners,  a 
«ouple  of  academicians,  several  senators. 
some  local  government  officials  and  what  Is 
left  but  the  happy  few? — even  the  League 
of  Women  Voters  does  not  put  metropolitan 
Issuses  high  on  lu  agenda.  People  live  In 
houses,  neighborhoods  and  communities,  and 
their  continuing  Interests  and  willingness  to 
become  involved  pretty  much  stop  there. 
Metropolitan  plans  Just  fall  to  create  a 
feeBB^  either  of  crisis  or  of  relevance. 

Perhaps  where  for  special  reasons  the  es- 
tablishment of  strong,  metropolitan  institu- 
tions has  already  taken  place,  as  a  Miami  or 
Toronto,  an  areawlde  constituency  then 
comes  into  being.  But  even  here  the  evidence 
from  academic  balls  is  very  mixed,  and  that 
from  the  Congressional  chambers  Is  clearly 
to  the  contrary.  The  Interesting  question  Is, 
again,  a  chlcken-and-egg  one.  Without  the 
metropolitan  vox  populii,  where  Is  the  metro- 
politan political  creature? 

Perhaps  a  further  reason  why  the  interac- 
tion theory  also  does  not  work  for  metro- 
politan areas  because  the  time-span  over 
which  "contact"  has  been  occurring  In  the 
United  States  Is  simply  too  short  to  develop 
expectations  and  mutual  knowledge.  Section 
204,  for  example.  whUe  passed  in  1966.  has 
been  In  operation  only  since  July  1967 — and 
under  stringent  appropriation  restrictions. 
Among  Its  major  problems  has  been  the  very 
lack  of  any  areawlde  agency  In  many  SMSA's 
and  the  unfamlUarity  of  a  metropolitan  re- 
view process  to  other  agencies.  Perhaps  the 
theory  has  not  worked  because  the  historical 
contacts  of  centers  of  power  In  the  metro- 
politan community  with  each  other  have  pro- 
duced a  set  of  norms  and  definitions  of  the 
legitimacy  of  certain  Issues,  and  the  illegiti- 
macy of  others,  which  hampers  mobilization 
in  a  metropolitan  area.  I  think  we  should 
ask  first  whether  the  substantive  and  proce- 
dural norms  which  constitute  the  content 
of  a  metropolitan  political  ctilture  can  be  re- 
shaped by  something  like  a  metropoUtan 
planning  agency,  rather  than  worrying  about 
Institutional  arrangements  needed  to  pro- 
vide an  arena  for  Interaction.  But,  again,  this 
Is  subject  to  change  over  time  and  happier 
experience,  with  Individual  areawlde  projects. 
What  does  clearly  emerge  is  that  metro- 
politan coordination  arrangements  must  ap- 
peal directly  to  self-interests  If  they  are  to 
be  effective.  A  striking  recent  example  of  this 
was  the  substantial  margin  of  votes  for  the 
Washington  transit  bond  issues.  Even  the 
commuter  wedded  to  his  car  was  convinced 
by  argimients  that  the  transit  system  would 
unclog  the  highways  for  him.  I  would  specu- 
late that  proposals  for  rapid  transit  In  Los 
Angeles  would  have  succeeded  also,  had  the 
argument  been  made  In  these  terms.  Instead, 
a  fight  among  the  experts  over  the  technically 
best  type  of  transit  system  obscTired  the  self- 
interest  Issue  to  the  point  where  even  thoee 
favoring  rapid  transit  voted  against  this  par- 
ticular plan  for  It.  If  we  are  to  have  stronger 
metropolitan  planning,  we  will  have  It  be- 
cause the  country  Is  convinced  that  It  wants 
it.  Whatever  our  superior  profeaalonal  a^nt 
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and  inslghu.  we  are  elements  of  a  larger 
society  which  reserves  the  powws  of  final 
choice. 

PotentlaUy  the  greataat  force  for  Integra- 
tion of  our  metropolitan  areas  U  found  In 
those  service  actlviuee  which  are  recognized 
both  as  essential  to  the  well  being  of  the 
area  and  more  economically  provided  via 
Joint  undertakings  than  through  separate 
systems.  This  has  two  implications  for  action. 
First,  It  indicates  that  In  dealing  with  area- 
wide  Issues,  a  problem  oriented  strategy  is 
likely  to  be  far  more  successful  than  any 
"grant  plan"  approach.  Transit  can  be  used 
again  as  an  Ulustratlon.  A  Tear  3,000  plan  Is 
very  bard  to  sell;  it  Is  nebulous.  Impersonal 
and  30  years  away.  Bonds  for  a  transit  sys- 
tem, however,  can  be  sold  in  a  way  that  offers 
tangible  benefiu.  relates  to  a  widely  experi- 
enced problem,  and  provides  solutions  visible 
on  the  horizon  of  a  few  years.  The  common 
reluctance  of  mankind  to  cope  with  problems 
before  the  necessity  Is  acute  Is  neatly  sununed 
up^  In  the  Judicial  concept  of  "case  or  con- 
troversy." and  the  administrative  concept  of 
"ripeness,"  both  of  which  are  really  fancy 
elaborations  of  the  people's  old  saying:  "111 
cross  that  bridge  when  I  come  to  it."  A  Year 
3,000  plan  Is  Indeed  a  very  distant  bridge. 

Of  course,  this  is  not  really  an  either/or 
proposition.  Short  range  programs  and  long 
range  plans  are  not  mutually  exclusive.  A  five 
year  transit  program  may  actually  be  much 
more  beneficial  If  it  carries  out  a  25  year  plan. 
But.  the  most  feasible  poUtlcal  solution  Is  to 
sell  the  short  term  plan  and  let  the  planner 
sketch  out  the  long  run  comprehensive  plan 
and  keep  It  as  a  policy  framework,  in  his  top 
drawer — or  In  the  vault  of  his  chief  executive. 
Per  contre.  we  must  recognize  also  that  for 
many  urban  services  and  regulatory  func- 
tions the  economies  of  sharing  facilities,  con- 
sidering Inter-functlonal  impacts,  and  Inter- 
level  programs,  have  already  been  sought 
through  special  purpose  districts  or  agencies. 
While  Joint  planning  could  provide  the  same 
benefits,  the  pre-existence  of  bureaucracies 
associated  with  problem  areas  can  also  stand 
m  the  way  of  transfers  to  areawlde  Jurlsdlc- 
Uon.  Thus,  by  IsolaUng  separate  service  needs, 
which  seems  to  be  the  easiest  way  to  meet 
them,  we  have  simultaneously  siphoned  off 
the  most  Important  fimctlonal  Incentive  for 
areawlde  cooperation. 

What  else  can  be  done  to  Invigorate  the 
planning  process?  Planning  needs  to  change 
other  of  lU  sights.  Its  emphasis  shoiild  be 
shifted  from  the  general  to  the  specific,  from 
the  abstract  to  the  concrete,  as  well  as  from 
the  long  term  to  the  here  and  now.  And  I  say 
today  as  I  have  said  In  the  past :  caplUl  pro- 
gramming and  quantitative  objectives  should 
be  Included  In  every  plan.  Money  may  not  Lie 
the  stuff  of  spiritual  reform  or  salvation;  but 
It  has  been  the  key  to  practical  results  since 
It  was  Invented.  It  Is  the  means  for  translat- 
ing plans  Into  action,  it  Is  also  the  means  of 
anchoring  the  plan  fast  to  realities. 

3.  The  availability  of  metropolitan  land 
My  third  area  of  learning  and  unlearning 
concerns  the  physical  or  geographic  factors 
which  affect  metroi>olltan  development.  Per- 
haps the  most  Important  limit  on  planned 
metropolitan  growth  is  land.  Its  locaUon. 
ownership,  accessibility,  development  process 
and  cost — aU  may  pose  problems.  The  re- 
sulU  are  visible  In  the  central  city,  which 
urgently  needs  more  and  cheaper  housing, 
but  Is  unable  to  provide  cheap  land  for  the 
Inexpensive  homes  of  the  sort  the  mobUe 
housing  Industry  already  knows  how  to  con- 
struct. ThU  may  be  the  chief  obstacle  to  at- 
taining housing  objectives.  The  problems 
generated  by  the  scarcity  of  land  are  also 
visible  In  the  timing  and  guiding  of  growth 
under  the  private  system  of  land  development 
now  operating  in  the  suburbe. 

I  feel  strongly  that  existing  programs, 
which  attempt  to  regulate  land  development 
by  means  of  zoning  and.  codes  are  not  mere- 


ly imperfect  but  inadequate.  We  need  to 
develop  new  land  poUdes.  They  should  b« 
based  upon  an  examination  of  the  degres 
to  which  metropolitan  programs  can  wort 
within  the  present  market  system.  And  they 
should  Indicate  how  heavily  new  efforts 
should  be  made  to  provide  public  direction 
for  the  process.  We  have  already  devised 
at  least  one  major  tool  to  shape  a  new  life 
style  In  suburbia  by  shoring  up  the  efforts 
of  those  who  also  earn  money  doing  it.  i 
refer  of  course  to  Title  IV  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1968,  the  New  Communities  Act.  This 
provides  Federal  guarantees  of  cash  flow 
debentures  for  up  to  76%  of  the  cost  of  land 
and  site  development  in  new.  planned  com- 
munities. By  gearing  Itself  to  the  cash  flow 
requirements  of  such  large  scale  undertak- 
ings. It  makes  them  feasible;  and  with  this 
Federal  quid  can  come  a  quo  In  requiring 
accordance  with  the  metropoUtan  develop, 
ment  strategy. 

A  second  tool  could  be  the  creation  of  a 
land  banking  process — perhaps  by  giving 
federal  loans  to  national,  state  or  metropol- 
Itan  agencies  so  that  they  can  purchase 
land  to  be  held,  used  or  sold  to  private  en- 
terprise as  areawlde  priorities  dictate.  This 
could  be  responsive  to  the  need  for  extensive 
public  participation  In  those  metropolitan 
areas  where  land  fragmentation  prevents  a 
new  community  or  satellite  strategy.  There 
may  be  an  opportunity  to  Initiate  such  a 
program  on  a  carefully  selected  national 
basis. 

Both  these  mechanisms  have  the  merit 
of  working  affirmatively,  rather  than  using 
the  law  as  a  negative  constraint. 

B.    N¥W    LXAaNINC:    THINCa    WHICH    BXMAIN   TO 
BX  EXPLOIXD 

If  I  look  quizzically  at  the  future  of  met- 
ropolitan development.  It  Is  because  several 
Important  questions  remain  to  be  consid- 
ered, which  as  yet  I  find  tangled  and  un- 
solved. 

The  first  Issue  has  to  do  with  what  con- 
stitutes the  proper  elements  of  metropolitan 
planning.  How  do  we  measure  the  quality 
of  a  plan?  We  talk  of  metropolitan  plan- 
ning as  If  It  bad  some  agreed  connotation. 
But  In  fact,  there  Is  Ittle  agreement.  Nor 
can  there  be.  as  long  as  the  "facts"  remain 
Inadequate  to  decide  what  precisely  a  "good" 
or  "effective"  metropiolltan  plan  is. 

In  the  circumstances,  the  difficulty  of  es- 
tablishing minimum  Federal  standards  for 
metropolitan  planning  Is  understandable. 
HUD  published.  In  May  of  1968,  a  set  of 
guidelines  for  the  Conduct  of  Metropolitan 
Planning,  which  discussed  planning  agency 
organization,  activities,  responsibilities, 
staff,  financial  support  and  relationships 
with  other  area  agencies.  The  guidelines 
went  as  far  as  current  knowledge  of  the  art. 
They  were  meant  to  Indicate  two  things; 
first,  an  awareness  that  the  scope  of  pltmnlng, 
the  functional  and  financial  commitments 
of  participants  and  the  structure  of  Inter- 
action among  agencies  In  the  areas  as  well 
as  plan  content,  delimit  "effectiveness:" 
second,  that  federal  financing  is  appropri- 
ately used  to  change  local  direction  in  such 
fields. 

But  what  Index  do  we  use  to  measure  "In- 
dependent financing"  or  "coordination"  or 
"sUte  Involvement?"  Some  of  the  most  ob- 
vlotis  measures  turn  out,  in  the  troublous 
case,  to  be  the  least  reliable.  We  might  ex- 
pect, for  Instance,  that  amounts  of  non- 
federal funding  obligated  in  advance  to  a 
planning  agency  would  demonstrate  to  some 
extent  that  agency's  ability  to  secure  finan- 
cial backing;  it  often  turns  out  that  what 
an  areawlde  agency  can  get  to  spend  de- 
pends very  much  on  the  nature  of  member 
and  state  economies  and  on  the  benefit  lev- 
els In  other  kinds  of  programs  that  are 
being  sought  by  these  unite.  Dollars  are  nice 
measures,  but  It  U  not  always  clear  what 
they  are  measuring. 
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furthermore,  consider  the  problem  of 
evaluating  progrees  toward  program  goals. 
It  seems  more  likely  than  not  that  favor- 
able combinations  at  expenditures,  stafllng, 
facilities  and  coordinating  arrangemente  will 
Kid  to  the  outputs  of  a  metropolitan  plan- 
ning or  service  producing  agency.  But  there 
Is  no  assurance  that  this  Is  the  case.  We 
probably  need,  therefore,  to  measure  outpute 
independently  of  the  quaUty  of  plans  and 
process,  and  test  the  assumed  relatlonahlpa 
between  them. 

Things  get  worse  when  metropoUtan  plan- 
ning gets  involved  with  some  of  the  cur- 
rently controversial  urban  Issues,  particu- 
larly social  Issues.  How  do  we  measure  the 
achievement  of  areawlde  social,  rather  than 
physical,  goals?  Social  concerns  are  moving 
to  the  center  of  the  planning  profession,  as 
they  have  emerged  as  the  drive  of  Ite  clients 
»nd  of  the  various  levels  of  government.  If 
we  look  at  outpute  as  the  amount  of  savings 
or  services  provided  per  cUent,  do  we  ad- 
judge some  client  groups  as  needing  more 
than  others?  Do  we  include,  for  example  the 
Incidence  of  beneficiaries  among  people  who 
are  "potential"  cllente  but  haven't  choeen 
to  use  particular  services?  And  how  do  we 
make  sensible  Informed  assessmente  whether 
outputs — plans,  agreemente  and  the  like — 
have  an  Impact  on  the  problem  they  are 
supposed  to  solve?  The  current  dispute  over 
how  one  measures  acoompUshmente  In  the 
field  of  education  when  culttiraUy  deprived 
Biudente  are  the  cllente  Is  all  too  typical  of 
the  dlfllcuUlee  Involved. 

A  good  deal  of  research  Is  currently  under- 
way into  the  general  problem  of  measuring 
govenunentel  performance.  UntU  we  can  ar- 
rive at  some  consensus,  however,  on  what 
good  metropolitan  planning  U,  all  of  our 
grand  assiunptlons  about  how  to  get  it 
should  be  taken  lightly.  I  have  been  more 
involved  with  dlacuaelng  the  second  issue 
than  the  first,  but  my  InabUlty  to  make  a 
full  blown  case  for  evaluating  what  should 
come  out  of  all  my  metropolitan  strategies 
Is  a  terribly  Important  qualifier. 

The  second  mystifying  Issue  involves  the 
utility  of  citizen  participation  as  an  element 
of  successful  metropoUten  planning.  Onoe 
again  let  me  refer  to  what  HUD  poUclee 
have  been  and  the  ambiguities  they  con- 
tain. Under  the  HUD  administration  of 
Secretary  Robert  Weaver,  a  move  was  begun 
to  provide  greater  representativeness  In  ur- 
ban programs  by  encouraging  regional  of- 
fices to  teke  greater  Initiative.  Legislation 
establishing  the  Model  Cities  program  also 
made  "vrtdespread  citizen  participation"  the 
basis  of  model  neighborhood  planning  ef- 
forts. The  experience  with  these  mechanisms 
was  mixed.  The  regional  decentralization 
profKxals  were  coldly  received,  for  different 
reasons,  by  city  Intereste  and  by  the  Con- 
gress. The  commitment  to  neighborhood 
participation  turned  out  to  be  largely  ritual- 
istic in  several  cities.  Advisory  groups  pro- 
liferated madly.  We  created  a  segment  of 
the  poor  whose  life  la  a  whirlwind  of  club 
meetings.  In  addition,  It  seemed  that  in 
some  cities  participation  merely  tended  to 
clog  the  works  of  already  Inadequate  ad- 
ministrative machinery:  Where  there  was 
participation  there  were  few  programs.  The 
experience  In  the  poverty  program  with  sim- 
ilar provisions  Is  said  to  be  parallel. 

In  most  areas  of  urban  affairs,  I  submit 
we  do  not  yet  know  what  ftmctlons  are 
served  by  citizen  participation,  how  crucial 
It  Is  to  "success"  or  what  aspecte  of  it  should 
be  stressed  for  what  purposes.  In  metro- 
poUtan affairs,  the  question  is  even  further 
clouded.  For  here  the  experience  is  truly 
limited. 

Whether  or  not  citizen  participation  Is  a 
contributor  to  "effective"  metropoUtan  plan- 
ning, it  is  a  value  widely  sought  at  present. 
And  in  the  technological  post-Industrial  so- 
ciety, any  format  that  encourages  the  in- 
dividual control  over  his  own  destiny  must 
be  welcomed  as  a  contribution  to  btmian 


sanity.  As  the  battle  lines  have  hardened  In 
the  fight  for  and  against  areawlde  perspec- 
tives, metropolitan  government  and  metro- 
politan planning  have  come  to  be  regarded 
as  essentially  antl-partlclpatory.  As  has  been 
true  with  other  "reformist"  mechanisms  (In- 
cluding manager  government,  non-partlsan- 
shlp  and  at-large  elections) ,  recent  research 
tends  to  support  the  contention  that  area- 
wide  arrangemente  produce  less  mass  Involve- 
ment, especially  for  the  lower  Income  groups, 
than  non-reform  Institutions.  If  this  is  so, 
then  metropolitan  planning,  even  with  ite 
own  participation,  may  be  dlsfunctlonal  In 
that  it  does  not  serve  the  crucial  end  of 
reducing  the  sense  of  alienation  and  frus- 
tration felt  by  many  citizens  toward  their 
communities  today.  If  this  is  so,  then  clearly 
the  participation  and  control  by  the  people 
must  be  nurtured  and  advanced  In  the  shap- 
ing of  metropolitan  plans.  The  future  of 
urban  America  hinges  on  our  sensitivity  to 
the  human  pyersonallty.  And  we  can  best 
learn  the  social  aspecte  of  planning  through 
the  broad  participation  of  affected  groups  In 
the  planning  process. 

Feelings  of  Impotence,  frustration  and 
alienation  extend  to  local  govemmente  as 
well  as  to  the  colossus  on  the  Potomac.  Dis- 
enchanted groups  are  not  Ukely  to  welcome 
a  greater  centralization  of  local  government, 
but  rather  to  oppose  It  as  further  diminish- 
ing their  already  Inadequate  voice.  Nor  are 
demonstrations  of  the  beneflte  of  size,  econ- 
omies of  scale,  administrative  sense  likely  to 
win  a  change  of  attitude.  At  any  rate,  the 
steps  taken  In  October  1968  (as  embodied  In 
Section  9  of  the  circular  of  that  date) ,  by  the 
Office  of  MetropoUten  Development  are  surely 
a  rational  minimum  for  recognizing  citizen 
participation.  But  the  scope  of  organization, 
the  size  of  the  unit  of  participation,  the 
types  of  Issues  and  how  they  can  be  molec- 
ularallzed  Into  understandable  proportions, 
the  porte  of  entry  for  Individual  control — 
all  are  subject,  at  this  stage  of  our  knowl- 
edge, to  experiment,  to  feedback,  to  relaunch- 
ing. 

I  do  not  presume  to  venture  here  any  ade- 
quate summary  of  the  problems  of  evaluating 
"effective"  metropoUten  planning,  nor  of 
determining  the  fimctlons  of  and  necessity 
for  citizen  participation,  still  less  any  new 
theory  on  how  these  gaps  can  l)e  flUed.  I  cite 
these  two  questions  only  to  Illustrate  what 
slender  reeds  our  propositions  on  metro- 
poUten planning  and  development  still  are, 
and  to  Indicate  the  direction  In  which  future 
research — primarily  of  an  empiric  nature — 
ought  to  go.  What  we  do  not  want  to  study 
Is  fairly  clear:  we  do  not  want  to  spend  our 
time  defending  and  attacking  schemes  for 
unitary  metropoUten  government.  Beyond 
this,  the  gaps  In  our  knowledge  are  awesome 
and  the  possible  catalogue  of  research  needs 
grows  dally. 

And  with  It  all  a  gnawing  question  from 
an  administrator :  how  truly  researchable  are 
many  of  these  Issues?  Will  we  not  need,  far 
more  readily  than  any  scientist  would  accept, 
ready  to  resort  to  Judgment  and  intuition, 
or,  if  you  prefer,  to  logic  tested  by  experi- 
ence. In  struggling  through  thlckete?  My 
role  as  a  policy  maker  has  made  me  unsure 
that  some  of  the  conclusions  I  reached  as 
a  legal  scholar  were  right.  Yet  I  am  convinced 
that  the  harassed  administrator  desperately 
needs  dispassionate  social  research  as  a  basis 
for  understanding  and  solving  the  Important 
contemporary  problems  of  the  cities  he  is 
caUed  up>on  to  face. 

C.    PRXSCRIBINO:    I'UrUKS    STRATEGIES   FOR 
METROPOLrrAN    DEVXLOPBdXNT 

Having  said  all  this,  I  want  now  to  turn  to 
the  more  specific  question  of  future  policy. 
It  Is  out  of  a  sensitivity  to  the  ambiguities  of 
the  metropoUtan  planning  situation  that  my 
currently  preferred  poUcy  alternatives  are 
formed.  And,  It  Is  because  of  these  complex- 
ities that  they  are  perh^Js  less  orderly  than 
they  used  to  be. 


1.  A  metropoUtan  strategy  on  the  Federal 
level 

First  of  aU,  one  fairly  tempting  alterna- 
tive Is  to  conclude  that  little  Is  to  be  gained 
to  be  made  from  continued  federal  policies 
to  promote  metropoUtan  planning  because 
the  poUtlcal  basis  for  plan  Implementetlon 
Is  BO  weak.  I  think  this  view  Is  mistaken.  The 
Federal  Oovemment  has  a  keen  Interest  In 
making  Federalism  wxwk.  The  Fe<|^ral  Gov- 
ernment, therefore,  needs  to  con^nue  pro- 
grams that  encourage  coordinated  iifforte  to 
deal  with  urban  development  and  to  advance 
administrative  organizations  that  weld  these 
operations  Into  complementary  ai>proache8. 
And  I  believe  that  over  the  past  3  years  the 
true  elemente  of  a  sound  metropoUtan  strat- 
egy have  been  put  together. 

The  areawlde  planning  requirements  for 
water  and  sewer,  open  space,  and  mass  trans- 
portation grante  have  given  metropolitan 
planning  agencies  new  powers  and  prestige. 

Section  204,  of  the  Demonstration  Cities 
and  Metropolitan  Act  of  1966,  under  which 
local  government  applications  for  federal  aid 
In  some  30  grant  and  loan  programs  are  sub- 
mitted to  an  areawlde  agency  for  review  and 
comment,  has  shown  the  capabUlty  of  the 
grant  Incentive  as  a  creator  of  metropolitan 
planning. 

Section  205,  which  authorizes  Incentives 
through  supplementary  20%  grante  for  se- 
lected metropolitan  development  projecte 
which  conform  to  a  regional  plan.  Is  a  logical 
extension  of  the  204  appeals. 

The  Housing  Act  of  1968  extended  eligibil- 
ity for  701  planning  assistant  grante  to  multi- 
county  district  agencies  and  multi-state  re- 
gional commissions,  and  to  cover  planning 
and  social  aspecte  as  well  as  the  physical. 

Advances  were  also  made  In  securing  fed- 
eral level  coordination  of  programs  affecting 
metropoUten  areas. 

In  1966,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  received 
coordinating  responslblUty  to  review  pro- 
grams from  federal  agencies  In  order  to  pro- 
mote comprehensive  areawlde  planning;  In 
1968,  the  Congress  p>8LS8ed  the  Intergovern- 
mental Cooperation  Act,  which  attempte  to 
assure  federal  program  coordination  on  a 
metropoUtan  area  basis  by  giving  preference 
m  grant  making  to  non-special  purpose  unite 
and  which  requires  federal  projecte  to  be  con- 
sisistent  with  areawlde  planning. 

Without  being  too  much  a  Pangloss.  one 
can  point  to  these  signs  of  emergent  Fed- 
eral strategy.  It  provides  a  specific  oppor- 
tunity for  metropoUtan  planning  agencies  to 
help  solve  the  urban  crisis. 

But  these  painfully  hewed  out  measures 
require  constant  attention.  They  need,  first, 
to  be  adequately  funded,  and,  second,  to  be 
strongly  administered.  Here  lies  a  basic  chal- 
lenge and  opportunity  for  the  new  Admin- 
istration and  one  by  which  ite  actions  can 
be  evaluated. 

The  next  step  Is  one  that  several  regions 
are  now  ready  for  on  a  demonstration  basis: 
when  a  metropolitan  area  can  demonstrate 
ite  ablUty  to  produce  comprehensive  resulte 
as  a  unit,  the  Federal  government  could  be 
prepared  to  move  entirely  out  of  the  cate- 
gorical project  grant  system;  grante  cotild 
then  be  unrestricted  except  by  the  program 
which  the  metropoUten  area  has  established 
for  ItseU. 

2.  An  urban  development  bank 
Provision  of  capital  faculties  Is  straining 
oiu-  metropoUtan  areas.  "It  Is,"  as  we  are 
reminded  by  the  first  message  dealing  with 
the  cities,  of  a  President  of  the  United  States, 
"as  If  we  had  40  years  to  rebuild  the  entire 
urban  United  States."  Too  often  the  picture 
of  change  people  get  from  the  metropoUtan 
plan  Is  highly  abstract,  and  remote  from  the 
way  evento  happen.  Proposals  demand  carry- 
through. 

To  open  up  new  and  larger  sources  of  pri- 
vate and  pubUc  capital  for  public  Invest- 
mente,  an  Urban  Development  Bank  was  rec- 
ommended by  the  President's  Task  Force  on 
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Suburban  Problaou.  And.  wtth  the  coop«ra- 
Uon  of  the  Treasury  Department,  HUD,  and 
tbe  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  leglalatton  to 
that  effect  waa  Introduced  on  January  18 
of  tbla  year.  We  have  no  time  here  for  the 
dietaUa  of  the  undertaking,  except  to  streaa 
Its  slgnlflcance  for  metropolitan  planning 
and  development.  By  procKitlng  eound  eco- 
nomic and  aodal  development  In  urban 
oommunltlea  and  In  rural  areaa  becoming 
urbanized,  the  bank  would  view  the  needa  of 
the  metropolitan  area  aa  one  unit,  and  could 
help  turn  regional  planning  Into  an  exercise 
In  reality.  Not  only  would  the  metropolitan 
plan  benefit  from  the  Inalghts  of  financial 
experta,  but  It  would  become  a  document 
tied  to  and  with  the  backing  of  financial 
mean*.  Passage  of  this  bill  Is  crucial  to  the 
economic  health   of  our  urban  system. 

3.  Planning  altemativea 
"Tou  can't  beat  something  with  nothing." 
And  too  often  metropolitan  plans  become 
what  Hugh  Pomeroy  sardonically,  albeit 
gently,  called  "a  letter  from  Santa  Claus." 
Were  I  to  single  out  the  two  most  fre- 
quently encountered — and  quickly  skirted 
— Issues  In  metropolitan  plans,  they  would 
be   the  Interstate   highway  system  and   the 

-  helter-skelter  of  suburban  growth.  And  this 

-  to  aU-  too  understandable  when  no  living 
alternative  can  be  cited.  Here,  too.  we  have 
made  some  progress:  new  Peder&l  aids  are 
now  available,  and.  If  administered  Intelli- 
gently can  provide  a  focus  for  metropolitan 
planning  strategy. 

One  such  new  source  of  aid  Is  the  new 
communities  program.  The  pressures  for 
suburban  sprawl  can  be  swung  into  other 
patterns  of  land  uses  through  the  harness- 
ing of  the  profit  motive.  Metropolitan  alter- 
natives for  the  location  of  facilities,  the  pres- 
ervation of  open  spaces,  the  interrelation  of 
jobs  azid  residence  become  practicable.  Title 
IV  provides  a  tool  for  fostering  orderly 
spatial  and  functional  differentiation  In  the 
suburbs.  Hopefully,  cooperation  between  the 
private  and  public  sectors  can  create  new 
and  better  places  for  people  to  live  and  work 

The  second  mechanism  In  the  system  for 
review  and  cooperation  between  HT7D  and 
the  Department  of  Transportation,  wrapped 
up  in  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2.  This,  taken 
with  the  new  systems  of  tranqxartatlon. 
which  utlllBes  modem  technology  to  afford 
a  realistic  alternative  to  the  concrete  high- 
way (and  summed  up  la  what  I  predict  wUl 
become  a  classic  In  tbe  field,  ToTnorrow'a 
Tranrportatton ) ,  and  c*d  help  make  the 
metropolitan  planner  Into  someone  more 
than  a  ratlfler  of  market  and  existing  public 
forces. 

Other  activity  areas  which  provide  supple- 
ments and  alternatives  to  present  private  or 
public  courses  of  development — the  highway- 
community  facility  joint  venture  comee  to 
mind  as  one  example — need  to  be  explored 
and  programmed.  Presh  insights  must  be 
demanded  from  those  working  In  the  field. 

4.  Houting  as  an  element  of  metropolitan 
planning 

At  the  sMne  Urns  that  I  therefore  continue 
In  my  commitment  to  federal  promotion  of 
metropolitan  planning.  I  share  tbe  cturent 
outrage  against  the  IndlgnlUes  of  tbe  status 
quo  BO  apparent  In  central  cities  and  poorer 
suburbs.  I  find  myself  monumentally  ag- 
grieved at  the  fact  that  despite  tbe  commit- 
ments of  both  tbe  Kennedy  and  Jobnson 
Administrations  to  provide  housing  for  tbe 
poorest,  low  Income  families,  approximately 
10%  of  our  existing  bousing  stock  U  still 
classifiable  as  "substandard"  and  ovtr  goals 
for  bousing  production  still  represent  nearly 
twice  tbe  per  annum  production  rate  of  tbe 
IMO'B. 

Aside  from  the  Imposing  problems  of  tech- 
nology, Industrial  organlzaUon,  construction 
and  labor  to  be  solved.  land  coeta  are  Increas- 
ingly the  barrier  to  low  and  moderate  Income 
housing.  Purtber.  since  there  la  little  free  land 


In  central  cities,  large  scale  replacement  of 
poor  bousing  cannot  be  undertaken  without 
maaslve  relocation — especially  If  we  bear 
In  mind  the  consumer  rejection  of  high -rise 
apartments.  Thus,  as  we  replace  ghetto  bous- 
ing, we  must  see  that  a  commitment  is  made 
to  regard  the  housing  market  on  a  metro- 
politan basU.  Already  implicit  In  the  term 
"comprehensive"  planning,  and  1008  Housing 
Act  codifies  this  requirement.  There  are  now 
resources  and  regional  institutional  machin- 
ery available  to  plAy  a  major  role  In  metro- 
politan bousing. 

As  Is  always  the  case,  reaulta  require  more 
than  a  metropolitan  planning  process.  It 
may  be  a  necessary  but  certainly  Is  not  a 
sufBdent  condition.  Where  class  and  racial 
cleavages  exist,  joint  planning  cannot  guar- 
antee action  in  concert.  MetropoUtan  plan- 
ning agencies  simply  do  not  have  enough 
muscle  to  produce  areawlde  relocation 
scheme*  they  are  unacceptable  to  moat 
suburban  areas,  as  indicated  by  Congress' 
unwillingness  to  provide  needed  funds  even 
for  rent  supplements.  What  we  can  ask  for, 
indeed  insist  on.  is  that  tbe  agencies  bring 
their  Interjurisdictional  and  Interprogram- 
matlc  perspective  and  data  to  bear  on  tbe 
problem.  To  addrees  bousing  on  tbe  metro- 
politan level  Is  to  address  tbe  problems  of 
black  and  white,  welfare  and  Income  levels, 
costs  and  codes,  equal  access  and  discrimi- 
nation, taxation  and  exclusionary  zoning. 

One  possible  solution  Is  a  program  that 
would  tie  profits  available  to  large  corpo- 
rations coming  Into  tbe  business  of  boiislng 
construction  to  their  provision  of  suitable 
relocation  facilities.  Such  corporations  could 
bring  into  play  resources  of  power  not  now 
available  to  low  Income  families,  and  hence, 
face  relocation  problems  more  effectively 
than  central  dty  governments  or  areawlde 
planners  now  do.  Another  poeslblllty  Is  a 
proposal  which  plays  on  suburban  self-inter- 
est. Litanies  do  not  Invoke  action;  If  tbe 
federal  government  offered  to  eliminate  the 
fiscal  Impact  of  low  cost  bousing  on  subur- 
ban communities  by  picking  up  the  tab  for 
added  servlcee  required,  low  Income  housing 
for  the  elderly  would  begin  to  be  feasible. 
There  Is  an  additional  opportunity  under 
tbe  new  701  bousing  element:  meUopoUtan 
planning  agencies  can  be  given  the  means 
to  serve  as  "packagers"  of  boiislng  projects 
for  nonprofit  sponsors. 

The  metropolitan  dimension  of  bousing 
has  now  come  to  the  fore — and  has  been 
memorialized  by  Congress.  Aspects  of  zon- 
ing and  subdivision  controls,  as  well  as  of 
fiscal  disparities,  that  need  to  be  bandied  on 
a  metropolitan  basis  now  press  for  attention. 
Increasingly  the  adjustment  of  areawlde 
Inequities  must  be  regarded  as  a  legitimate 
responsibility  of  metropolitan  planning 
agencies.  This  cannot  be  swept  under  the 
rtig.  but  must  be  faced  forthrlghUy.  Plan- 
ning operations  that  Ignore  tbe  dramatic 
problems  tbe  society  faces  oan  earn  the  con- 
fidence of  but  few.  Work  programs  which 
avoid  recognizing  our  high  national  prlor- 
Itie*  can  make  only  a  dubious  claim  on  na- 
tional funds. 

5.  Training  of  ttaff 

Staff  needs  In  the  public  sector  are  treated 
too  much  like  the  weather — there  Is  contin- 
uous discussion  but  iilmost  all  tbe  current 
manpower  programs  ^lect  this  Important 
sector  of  tbe  econoo^^. 

The  basic  determftiant  of  what  a  metro- 
politan agency  can  do,  the  capacity  to  stay 
relevant,  binges  on  the  capability  of  profes- 
sional staff.  Por  lack  of  knowledge  the  people 
perish.  And  I  wish  to  empbaalze  here  (al- 
though adding  to  tbe  calls  of  attention  for 
greater  Federal  and  state  funds  in  this  area) 
just  one  aspect  of  the  training  of  fut\ire  plan- 
ners— that  of  moving  more  of  tbe  minority 
groups  into  tbe  profession.  Of  all  profes- 
sions In  this  country,  tbe  one  that  so  Influ- 
ences the  quality  of  urban  life— one  that  Is 


so  confronted  with  the  need  to  shift  Into 
lnnovativ«  roles  for  meeting  new  and  un. 
structured  problems — as  does  metropolitan 
planning  that  one  should  be  open  to  per> 
sons  of  ability  from  all  backgrounds.  Yet  a 
survey  HTJD  took  last  year  revealed  that 
lltUe  more  than  1%  of  planners  come  from 
minority  groups.  All  indications  are  that  the 
record  in  consulting  firms  Is  worse. 

To  this  end,  the  newly  created  Urban 
Management  Assistance  Administration  of 
HUD  launched,  on  October  30,  1968,  a  na- 
tional  program  in  cooperation  with  universi- 
ties, public  agencies  and  professional  socie- 
ties. The  program  will  Include  work-study 
assignments  with  metropolitan  councils  of 
government  and  planning  agencies  at  local 
and  regional  levels,  plus  intensive  university 
training,  leading  in  some  cases  to  a  master's 
degree.  Approximately  160  graduate  stu- 
dents, 300  undergraduates,  and  300  high 
school  students  will  take  part  In  tbe  pro- 
gram during  tbe  1068-1970  fiscal  year. 

Work-study  assignments  will  deal,  at  least 
in  part,  with  tbe  needs  of  the  ghetto  com- 
munity. High  school  seniors  and  minority 
group  undergraduates  will  work  with  grad- 
uate  studenu  as  research  assistants.  Univer- 
sities Involved  will  work  vsltb  local  schools 
to  create  new  courses  and  provide  special 
teacher  training. 

This  means  the  development  of  wholly 
new  curricula  and  courses.  It  requires  effec- 
tive links  between  local  agencies  and  the 
universities.  It  means  the  use  of  private  sec- 
tor and  voluntary  agencies  in  recruitment— 
actively  and  sympathetically.  It  means  de- 
veloping ancillary  sub-professional  courses. 
I  regard  the  Immersion  of  minority  group 
members  Into  tbe  planning  process  and  the 
feedback  upon  the  agencies  and  the  faculties 
as  the  single  most  doable  Improvement  we 
can  make  today  m  developing  an  institu- 
tional strategy  for  metropolitan  planning. 
Continued  Introduction  of  men  with  a  sense 
of  cause,  with  a  special  perception  of  the 
needs  of  their  own  groups,  and  with  unique 
Insights  Into  tbe  socio-economic  phenomena 
of  the  metropolitan  region  will  have  pro- 
found Impacts  on  metropolitan  planning 
phlloaophy  and  action. 

t.  Sleeted  ogtotala 

In  tbe  same  vein  of  pursuing  what  works 
first,  I  would  also  encourage  the  formation 
of  metropolitan  planning  agencies  made  up 
of  elected  officials  rather  than  of  appointed 
citizens.  Given  tbe  varlablUty  of  metropol- 
itan areas  and  tbe  general  weakness  of 
multi-purpose  metropolitan  agencies,  it  Is 
difficult  to  mount  any  evidence  that  one  type 
of  areawlde  general  purpose  arrangement  Is 
better  than  others. 

The  logical  basis,  however.  Is  simple.  The 
problems  to  which  metropolitan  planning  Is 
addressed  are  public  problems.  By  that  I 
mean  no  more  and  no  less  than  that  public 
action  Is  required  for  their  solution.  Por  they 
are  problems  which  are  not  and  cannot  be 
dealt  with  adequately  through  the  private 
sector  of  the  economy. 

The  more  difficult  element  to  justify  is  the 
stated  preference  for  elected  over  appointed 
members.  Theoretically,  there  seems  no  real 
reason  why  an  appointed  body  could  not 
Issue  directives  that  would  be  binding  on 
operating  departments.  But,  where  public 
action  Is  desired,  public  money  is  required. 
And  our  political  credo  since  tbe  days  of 
tbe  Stuart  kings  has  been  that  gathering 
and  spending  public  money  is  tbe  duty  and 
responsibility  of  elected  officials  and  of  those 
nearest  tbe  electorate  at  that.  However.  It 
has  come  about,  historically,  that  appointed 
planning  agencies  have  bad  tbe  power  to 
make  recommendations  and  not  much  else. 
Again  for  traditional,  rather  than  intrinsic, 
reasons,  elected  officials  have  tended  to  look 
beyond  the  fairly  circumscribed  Interests  of 
professional  planners.  The  necessity  of  re- 
turning to  their  constituency  makes  otBclals 
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more  responsive  to  public  needs.  It  makes 
them  more  inclined  to  seek  practical  means 
of  meeting  those  needs. 

On  the  whole,  I  think  It  U  probably  valid 
to  assume  that  Councils  of  Ooveriunents 
tend  to  be  more  realistic  than  citizen  plan- 
ning agencies.  They  do  not  tackle  many  of 
the  grand  Issues  that  professionalized  metro- 
politan units  have  faced.  But  they  get  more 
done,  albeit  by  sticking  to  more  limited  and 
perhaps  more  feasible  issue  areas.  This  Is 
not  a  matter  of  securing  trivial  objectives. 
The  COGS,  by  looking  at  different  kinds  of 
problems  than  do  citizen  planning  units, 
have  accomplished  a  good  deal  in  veas  of 
great  current  interest  which  traditional 
planners  would  probably  never  have  entered. 
Centralized  police  training  Is  the  most  prom- 
inent  current    example. 

Metropolitan  Strategies  and  Race 

underlying  what  I  have  been  suggesting 
here,  both  In  terms  of  resource  and  of  pro- 
grams. Is  a  plea  to  make  things  happen.  My 
thesis  can  be  put  starkly:  metropolitan  plan- 
ning must  be  merged  Into  metropolitan  de- 
velopment, take  Its  cues  from  the  needs  of 
metropolitan  decision  makers,  and  be  willing  . 
to  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  Its  performance  in 
achieving  metroi>olltan  goals.  If  there  be  am- 
bivalence In  my  reading  of  the  results  of 
metropolitan  planning  thus  far — for  no  one 
concerned  with  planning  can  remain  un- 
aware of  ntimerous  failures  of  performance— 
the  forging  of  new  tools  becomes  the  appro- 
priate response.  Much  of  what  most  needs  do- 
ing will  be  the  task  of  local  governments,  but 
there  is  need  for  a  strong,  continuous  Federal 
role  In  tbe  evolution  of  a  metropolitan 
strategy  for  this  nation. 

We  have  made  much  progress  from  our 
Joint  learning  estperience.  But  this  requires 
constant  tending.  In  addition  to  the  leap  of 
Imagination,  there  are  time  lags  (varying 
from  one  metropolitan  area  to  the  next)  In 
learning  to  use  new  approaches  effectively. 

Thus,  it  was  a  considerable  disappointment 
to  many  people  In  HUD  that  metropolitan 
planners  do  not  wield  those  tools  that  are 
available  to  them  with  greater  zeal  and  imag- 
ination. Section  204,  for  example,  affords 
considerable  leverage.  There  were  Instances 
where  it  was  used  positively — one  that  comes 
to  mind  Is  a  recommendation  that  a  proposed 
highway  Interchange  project  be  shelved  In  fa- 
vor of  a  mass  transit  program.  But  more  often 
planning  officials  have  limited  their  review 
to  the  Issue  of  consistency  between  the  pro- 
posed project  and  the  comprehensive  plan  for 
development  of  the  area.  Of  course.  In  some 
areas  Section  304  was  too  unwieldy  to  be  iised 
more  ambitiously.  But  this  is  at  best  a  partial 
explanation.  Obviously,  an  activist  agency 
can,  if  It  chooaes,  exert  considerable  Influence 
over  metropolitan  policies  and  development. 

It  Is  one  thing,  stirely,  to  reject  the  present 
medianlsms  and  rhetoric  of  metropolitan 
integratlonlsts  on  what  are,  essentially, 
strategic  grounds,  and  It  Is  quite  another 
thing  to  reject  as  a  principle  the  Idea  that 
greater  metropolitan  cooperation  would  ad- 
vance social,  economic,  and  political  goals  of 
the  good  society.  My  point  Is  simply  that  I 
have  come  away  from  the  poet  of  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Metropolitan  Development  du- 
bious about  the  practical  value  of  several  of 
tbe  activities — especally  the  long-range  and 
the  generalized  ones — of  metropolitan  plan- 
ning agencies.  Yet  my  conception  In  the  mat- 
ter of  goals,  of  ends  and  prindplee,  and  of  the 
tactics  necessary  to  tudileve  them,  has  not 
been  so  vastly  altered. 

I  stress  this  point  again  because  In  recent 
months  the  very  goal  of  metropolitan  cooper- 
ation baa  been  attacked,  this  time  on  a  new 
ground:  that  metropolitan  planning  pro- 
grams stand  In  the  way  of  control  of  their 
destinies  by  minority  groups.  The  argument 
Is  that  by  promoting  metropolitan  adminis- 
trative apparatuses  empowered  to  see  that 
localities  comply  with  comprehensive  plans. 


the  federal  government  Is  giving  hegemony 
over  the  area  to  a  majority  coalition  of  sub- 
urban and  Inner  city  whites.  These  groups 
have  the  resources  and  foresight  to  spot  their 
interests  in  tbe  planning  process;  they 
possess  the  know-bow  to  make  their  way 
through  bureaucratic  labyrinths.  These  same 
skills  are  not  now  available  to  blacks.  But 
as  their  absolute  and  relative  number  In  tbe 
central  city  rises,  blacks  can  reasonably  ex- 
pect their  political  power  to  grow  propor- 
tionately; If  black  control  were  allowed  to 
advance,  blacks  could  make  local  populism 
work  to  their  advantage.  This  leverage  would 
be  lost  in  a  consolidation.  Hence  metropoU- 
tanlsm  is  viewed  as  the  white  counter-revolu- 
tion. This  attack  Is  even  narrowed  to  one  na- 
tional party.  It  is  said  that  the  Democrats 
fear  this,  because  black  majorities  mean  tbe 
alienation  of  urban  and  suburban  whites. 
Thus  metropolitan  planning  Is  seen  as  a 
strategy  through  which  the  national  Demo- 
cratic Party  placates  the  suburbs  while  still 
holding  together  the  city  vote. 

So  runs  the  argument.  It  seems  defective  to 
me  on  at  least  two  counts.  Por  one  practical 
matter,  It  ascribes  far  too  much  clout  to  met- 
ropolitan Institutions.  Metropolitan  planners 
are  increasingly  aware  of  powers  and  abilities 
which  they  do  not  possess.  Modesty  comes 
naturally  to  them. 

Again,  no  matter  how  strong  the  appeal  to 
the  emotions,  metropolitan  separatism  will 
not  advance  goals  sought  by  the  black  com- 
munity; Indeed  the  version  of  areawlde  seg- 
regation that  is  being  urged  gives  support  to 
conservative,  even  reactionary,  elements,  who 
hope  to  destroy  service  programs  for  cen- 
tral cities  by  exacerbating  schisms  between 
core  and  suburb. 

The  partisan  argument  Is  the  least  relevant. 
It  is  simply  Incorrect  to  think  about  suburbs 
as  Increasingly  Republican. 

More  Important  are  the  strategic  implica- 
tions of  separation  for  policy.  Cutting  up  the 
metropoUttlh  area  supports  institutionalized 
segregation,  continues  the  likelihood  of  re- 
duplication of  effort  In  contiguous  areas  and 
the  waste  of  obviously  scarce  resources,  and 
allows  middle  Income  suburbs  to  maintain 
their  existing  unfair  advantage  in  terms  of 
service  standards  and  resources.  The  pwlarlza- 
tlon  of  poverty  and  affluence,  the  physical 
and  temporal  separation  of  central  city  black 
and  suburban  white,  the  misses  between  local 
economies  and  regional  opportunity  can  be 
solved  only  on  the  metropolitan  stage  and 
through  a  regional  systems  approach.  Those 
who  embrace  non-cooperative  versions  of  me- 
tropolis thus  seem  to  be  the  unwitting  agents 
of  a  shortsighted  scheme  which  can  only 
delay  the  point  where  tbe  benefits  of  an 
urban  society  are  not  only  expanded,  but 
more  equitably  distributed. 

Metropolitan  planning  is  by  its  nature  In- 
strumental; It  stands  In  need  of  guidance  and 
vindication  through  the  ends  It  pursues.  But 
by  its  nature  and  very  definition  It  is  cast  In 
tbe  direction  and  toward  the  values  of  a  re- 
gional citizenry.  The  reason  for  Its  existence 
Is  the  wider  perspective  on  the  relations  of 
tbe  components  of  the  metropolitan  area, 
their  shared  problems,  resources,  interde- 
pendencles,  and  latent  solution.  As  tbe  Presi- 
dent's Task  Porce  on  Suburban  Problems 
stated: 

"We  are  Increasingly  aware  that  one  can- 
not divorce  the  problems — nor  tbe  solu- 
tions—  of  suburbia  from  those  of  the  central 
city.  .  .  .  Help  to  the  troubled  central  dty 
and  tbe  suburbs  must  more  In  parallel. 
Without  the  Improvement  of  both,  all  will 
suffer.  Pollution,  crime  and  decay  are  no 
respecters  of  municipal  boundaries;  the 
economic  productivity  of  the  urban  region 
will  be  crippled:  and  the  quality  and  di- 
versity of  life  for  all  will  corrode.  .  .  .  The 
suburbs  need  help,  but  only  that  help  which 
Is  part  of  a  wise  and  comprehensive  program 
for  tbe  metropolitan  area  as  a  whole.  We  are 
struck  again  by  tbe  wisdom  of  Learned  Hand, 


who  reminded  us  of  "a  satisfaction  In  tbe 
sense  that  we  are  all  engaged  in  a  common 
venture."  To  continue  to  deal  with  dtlee  on 
a  piecemeal  basis  will  be  only  to  worsen  tbe 
effects  <a  tbe  present  crazy  quilt  of  over- 
lapping and  inefficient  jurisdictions. 

A  primer  for  metropolitan  government 
offidals  need  not  be  given  the  highest  priority. 
But  metropolitan  development,  as  opposed  to 
govenmient,  is  here — now;  nothing  anyone 
can  do  will  reverse  It  and  It  will  expand  in- 
exorably. We  can  use  our  baird-won  learning 
to  Influence  and  guide  that  expansion.  The 
future  of  urban  America  will  hinge  on  our 
capacity  to  cope  with  the  growing  niunber  of 
Issues  that  can  only  be  solved  at  the  metro- 
politan level. 

In  one  way  or  another,  what  Intrudes  It- 
self into  my  current  thinking  about  policy  Is 
what  William  James  described  as  the  "tiny. 
Invisible,  molectUar"  forces.  Metropolitan 
planning  will  be  effective  planning  only  If  Its 
purveyors  fuse  action  with  Imagination  In 
facing  up  to  the  need  to  appeal  to  self- 
interests,  to  pursue  problem  oriented  strat- 
egies, to  use  federal  fiscal  Incentives  to  untie 
the  toughest  knots,  and  to  work  within  the 
constraints  of  localism  and  of  land.  The  exist- 
ing Job,  It  seems  to  me,  consists  of  being 
truly  Imaginative  In  considering  the  ways  In 
which  the  self-interest  system  might  be  made 
to  serve  long  range  and  areawlde  goals,  and 
yet  remain  a  system  that  Is  essentially 
short  range  and  self  serving. 

To  say  that  metropolitan  agencies  are 
promising  Is  also  necessarily  to  say  that  they 
have  had  to  offer  promise  rather  than  per- 
formance. Metropolitan  agencies  and  plans 
can  be  justified,  as  of  now,  on  grounds  that 
they  have  been  of  rather  modest  cost,  have 
collected  and  evaluated  significant  data  and 
provided  a  different,  more  rational  frame  for 
reviewing  the  externalities  of  urban  issues. 
But  these  activities  do  not  as  yet  justify  too 
much  confidence.  If  the  new  responsibilities, 
the  beginnings  of  a  constituency,  tbe  efforts 
toward  self-evaluation,  and  the  federal 
strategies  for  programs  do  not  produce  ac- 
tion, metropolitan  agencies,  will,  quite 
Justifiably,  be  In  financial  and  political  trou- 
ble. If  metropolitan  planning  agencies  do 
not  produce  measurable  results,  they  will  be 
listed  among  tbe  other  casualties  of  tbe  war 
against  the  loss  of  urban  community. 

The  Housing  Act  of  1968  does  set  the  stage 
for  achievement — and  also  for  tbe  account- 
ability of  getting  things  done.  It  Is  not 
enough  that  the  machinery  of  Section  204 
be  put  Into  full  play;  we  need  the  funding 
of  Section  205  to  turn  promises  into  realities. 
To  move  from  being  merely  debating  socle - 
ties,  metropolitan  agencies  must  work  toward 
curing  the  fiscal  disparities  within  the  metro- 
p>olltan  areas.  The  continued  polarization 
among  what  axe  interdependent  urban  Juris- 
dictions Is  a  cause  of  the  present  urban  crisis. 
As  clear  and  symbolic  as  the  physical  divi- 
sions of  our  urban  form  are,  so  the  metro- 
politan need  is  trtily  political:  will  the  cen- 
tral city  and  the  blacks  be  isolated,  or  will  a 
coalition  emerge  In  which  the  leverage  of 
suburban  energy  and  suburban  power  will  be 
directed  to  tbe  common  problems  of  an  area? 
This  relates  to  the  program  of  governors  and 
of  state  legislators,  and  even  more  Im- 
portanUy  to  the  use  of  Federal  resources  and 
monies,  as  directed  by  the  President  and  the 
CX>ngress. 

The  planners  of  the  metropolitan  areas 
will  be  Judged,  as  we  all  are.  by  deeds.  By 
pushing  actively  on  the  federal  strategy  that 
Is  already  emerging,  by  insisting  that  plan- 
ning begin  to  produce  measurable  results,  by 
dealing  with  problems  that  are  of  deep  con- 
cern to  the  urban  cltlzeiuy,  and  by  coming 
up  with  courses  of  action,  tbe  metrc^>olltan 
agencies  can,  as  I  know  they  will,  prove 
themselves.  Por  If  urban  man  cannot  recog- 
nize a  community  of  Interests  beyond  single 
jurisdictions.  American  cities  can  Indeed  be 
rendered  desolate. 
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FROCUREMgNT  PRACTICES  OP 
T^K  AIR  FORCE 

Mr.  aoU>WATER.  Mr.  President,  so 
much  has  been  said  In  the  local  and 
national  press  and  by  Members  of  this 
body  concerning  the  procurement  prac- 
tices of  the  Air  Force  that  I  took  it  upon 
myself  to  obtain  the  procediires  used 
in  obtaining  major  weapon  systems.  I 
believe  that  Members  of  the  Congress 
will  find  this  paper  and  the  accompany- 
ing "Source  Selection  Procedures"  to 
be  very  interesting  and  enlightening. 

In  placing  this  study  In  the  Rxcord 
I  Invite  attention  to  the  statement  In 
the  flrst  paragrap)i; 

It  also  emphMizea  that  the  authority  and 
raaponslblUty  for  procurement  decUlona 
concerning  major  weapon  system*  rests 
completely  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force.  Military 
people  evaluate  technical  material,  selection 
data,  and  procurement  approaches  and  make 
recommendations  pertaining  thereto:  how- 
ever, the  final  decision  clearly  and  com- 
pletely rests  with  the  civilian  appointees 
wlthlatbe  Department  of  Defense. 
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sponslblUtles  to  Congress.  The  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  Implements  statutory 
authority  through  publication  of  the  Armed 
Services  Procurement  Regulation. 


I  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress because  from  reading  the  press  or 
listening  to  radio  or  television  one  gets 
the  impression  that  the  man  In  tuilform 
Is  responsible  for  the  sometimes  seem- 
ingly large  losses  suffered  in  the  Pen- 
tagon monejrwise.  when  exactly  the 
opposite  Is  true.  If  there  are  losses  or  mis- 
takes In  procurement,  the  blame  falls 
on  the  civilian  shoulders. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  this  paper 
be  printed  In  the  Rzcord,  to  be  followed 
by  "Source  Selection  Procedures,"  Jan- 
uary 22.  1968.  through  page  31.  I  ask 
further  unanimous  consent  that  an  Air 
Force  "Proposal  Evaluation  and  Source 
Selection  Procedures '  be  printed  In  the 

RZCORO. 

'  There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were    ordered    to    be    printed    In    the 
RscoRO,  as  follows: 
Pbocxtrxmjdct  or  Majoe  Weapon  Ststxics  in 

THB    DSPABTICKNT    OP   THE    AlB    POECB 
INTBODUCnON 

This  paper  presents  a  step-by-step  proce- 
dure of  how  major  weapon  systems  are  pro- 
cured within  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force.  It  also  emphasizes  that  the  authority 
and  responsibility  for  procurement  decisions 
concerning  major  weapon  systenis  rests  com- 
pletely with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force.  Military  people 
evaluate  technical  material,  selection  data, 
and  procurement  approaches  and  make  rec- 
ommendations pertaining  thereto;  however, 
the  final  decision  clearly  and  completely 
rests  with  the  statutory  (civilian)  appolntMs 
within  the  Department  of  Defense. 

THE  PLOW  OP  PEOCUEXKXNT  ATTTROarrr 

statutory  procurement  authority  for  exe- 
cuting contracts  for  the  government  flows 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  to  the 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  (Systems  and  Logis- 
tics) and  to  the  Director  of  Procurement 
Policy  In  Air  Force  Headquarters,  and  thence 
out  to  the  major  Commands.  Under  this  au- 
thority, the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Systems 
and  Logistics,  and  the  Director  of  Proctire- 
ment  Policy  are  responsible  for  providing  the 
major  Commands  with  broad  policy  and  pro- 
cedural guidance,  for  resolving  issues  which 
go  beyond  major  Conunand  jurisdiction,  for 
aaaeaslng  Command  compliance  with  estab- 
lished policy  and  procedural  guidance,  and 
for  supporting  the  Secretary  in  connection 
with  his   statutory   and   administrative   re- 


THE  WEAPON   8TRBM  ACQOmTION  PEOCEES 

The  weapon  system  acquisition  process 
within  the  Air  Force  starts  with  a  statement 
of  an  operational  deficiency  and/or  need  nor- 
mally through  submission  by  a  major  Com- 
mand of  a  Required  Operational  Capability 
(ROC)  Theee  requirements  are  based  upon 
intelligence  estimates  and  long-range  plan- 
ning. The  ROC  U  submitted  to  the  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  (Research  and  Development) 
In  the  Air  Staff  for  review  and  evaluation. 

If  the  ROC  is  found  to  be  valid,  a  sulUble 
plan  of  action  is  developed.  This  plan  of  ac- 
tion is  Implemented  by  the  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff  (Research  and  Development)  by  issu- 
ance of  a  Requirements  Action  Directive 
(RAD)  to  the  Air  Force  Systems  Command 
(AF8C)  which  is  rasponslble  for  procxu^ment 
of  major  weapon  systems.  This  dociunent 
calls  for  actions  preliminary  to  concept  form- 
ulation. If  theee  actions  prove  feasible 
normally  as  a  result  of  various  study  oon- 
tracts,  a  Concept  Formulation  Package,  in- 
cluding a  Technical  Development  Plan 
(CFP'TDP)  and  an  Advanced  Proc\irement 
Plan  Is  prepared  by  AFSC  and  8ubmltt«d  to 
the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  (Research  and  De- 
velopment). That  office  functions  as  the 
office  of  primary  responsibility  within  the 
Air  Staff  for  review  of  the  CFP/TDP.  This 
review  embraces  the  major  elements  of  opera- 
tional requirements,  development,  and  pro- 
curement approach  (Including  type  or  types 
of  contracts)  and  fiscal  requirements 

The  CFP/TDP  must  Include  evidence  which 
demonstrates  compliance  with  six  important 
prerequisites  as  laid  down  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense: 

Primarily  engineering  rather  than  experi- 
mental effort  Is  required,  and  the  technology 
needed  Is  sufficiently  In  band. 

The  mission  and  performance  envelope  are 
defined. 

The  best  technical  i4>proaches  have  been 
selected. 

A  thorough  trade-off  analysts  has  been 
made. 

The  cost  effectiveness  of  the  proposed  Item 
has  been  determined  to  be  favorable  In  rela- 
tionship to  the  cost  effectiveness  of  compet- 
ing Items  on  a  DOD-wlde  basis. 

Cost  and  schedule  estimates  are  credible 
and  acceptable. 

The  CFP/TDP  Is  submitted  to  the  Chief  of 
Staff  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  for 
their  review  and  transmittal  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  his  approval  for  engineering 
development  and  to  enter  the  Contract  Defi- 
nition (CD)  phase.  This  Is  a  conditional 
decision  insofar  as  engineering  development 
is  concerned  and  must  be  ratified  at  a  later 
date  after  CD  is  completed:  however.  It  rep- 
resents a  major  decision  point  In  the  acquisi- 
tion cycle. 

The  method  used  to  obtain  approval  from 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  enter  CD  is  by  a 
document  called  a  Development  Concept 
Paper  (DCP).  This  paper,  which  is  normally 
prepared  by  the  Office  of  the  Director  of 
Defense,  Research  and  Engineering,  is  a  re- 
capitulation of  the  important  aspects  of  the 
CFP/TI»».  It  provides  alternaUve  courses  of 
action  and  contains  reconunendatlcHis  for 
each. 

Approval  of  the  DCP  is  authorization  to 
Include  funds  for  CD  In  the  Five-Tear  De- 
fense Program  (FYDP).  It  also  authorlEes 
the  Air  Staff  to  issue  a  System  Management 
Directive  (SMD)  to  AFSC  to  InlUate  CD.  In 
addition,  it  authorizes  the  establishment  of 
a  Systems  Program  Office  within  AFSC  to 
monitor  the  CD  effort  and  procure  and  man- 
age the  system  If  approval  is  later  granted  to 
proceed  with  engineering  development  and 
acqulsltloiL 

An    Important    decision     that    must    bs 


reached  during  thU  time  period  concerns  the 
type  or  types  of  contracts  contemplated  for 
development  and  acqiUsltlon  of  the  weapon 
system.  The  procurement  approach  is  out- 
lined in  the  Advanced  Procurement  Plan.  It 
Is  the  responsibility  of  the  Air  SUff  to  reach 
agreement  on  the  procurement  approach  be- 
fore submltUl  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force.  If  the  Secretary  approves  the  procure- 
ment approach.  It  must  receive  final  approval 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Of  course,  these 
approval  authorities  may  disapprove  or  modi- 
fy the  procurement  approach  If  they  deem 
necessary. 

It  Is  often  practical  to  change  the  procure- 
ment approach  during  CD  to  take  advantage 
of  more  up-to-date  information.  However  any 
substantive  change,  not  in  accordance  with 
the  previously  approved  procurement  ap- 
proach, requires  approval  by  the  same 
authorities  discussed  above. 

At  about  the  same  time  as  the  CFP/TDP  Is 
submitted,  a  Soxirce  Selection  Plan  Is  also 
prepared  by  AFSC.  This  plan  outlines  the 
procedures  to  be  followed  In  evaluating, 
validating  and  selecting  the  winning  con- 
tractor. The  plan  also  provides  recommenda- 
tions as  to  which  individual  should  be  the 
source  selection  authority.  For  large  weapon 
systems  undergoing  CD,  that  Individual  is 
normally  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force: 
however,  this  authority  may  be  retained  by 
the  SecreUry  of  Defense.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  may  delegate  his  selection  au- 
thority to  the  Commander  AFSC  who  may,  in 
turn,  delegate  this  responsibility  to  the 
Commander  of  one  of  the  AFSC  product  di- 
visions. However,  this  redelegatlon  usually 
occurs  on  smaller  programs. 

All  actions  up  to  this  point  In  the  acquisi- 
tion cycle  have  taken  place  In  what  Is  com- 
monly called  the  Concept  Formulation  Phase, 
the  objective  of  which  is  to  validate  the 
technical,  economic  and  military  basis  for 
the  decision  to  proceed  vrtth  CD. 

The  objective  of  CD,  on  the  other  hand.  Is 
to  establish  achievable  performance  specifica- 
tions backed  by  firm  proposals  for  engineer- 
ing development  and  production. 

Contract  Definition  is  normally  uUllzed  for 
new  system  development*  with  an  estimated 
cost  of  935  million  In  reeearch  and  develop- 
ment, or  •100  million  In  production  effort.  It 
is  also  normally  used  for  programs  involving 
major  modifications  In  excess  of  $100  million. 
Programs  below  these  thresholds  may  be 
designated  for  CD  by  either  the  Secretary  of 
a  military  department  or  the  Director  of 
Defense,  Research  and  Engineering. 

Contract  DefinlUon  comprises  three  sub- 
phases.  The  first  Involves  selection  of  the 
contractors  who  wUl  participate  on  a  com- 
petitive basis  In  contract  definition.  The  sec- 
ond Involves  the  contractors'  efforts  In 
PreP^rlug  proposaU  for  system  acquUltlon 
Including  specifications  for  the  acqulslUon 
process.  The  third  Is  devoted  to  selection  of 
the  acqtilslUon  contractor,  who  normally  will 
perform  both  engineering  development  and 
production.  In  some  cases  other  methods  of 
further  definition  are  used  In  lieu  of  CD. 
e.g.,  prototype  development,  further  test  and 
hardware  demonstration. 

Air  Force  source  selection  procedures  are 
designed  to  Insure  comprehensive,  equitable 
and  ImparUal  evaluation  of  contractors'  pro- 
posals developed  under  contract  definition. 
Soiirce  selection  procedures  are  required  for 
programs  meetlxigs  the  same  thresholds  as  re- 
quired for  CD.  Source  selection  procedures 
for  programs  below  these  thresholds  may  be 
directed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  or 
Headquarters  USAF. 

The  organization  for  source  selection  In- 
cludes a  Source  Selection  Authority  (nor- 
msOly  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  or  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  on  the  largest  pro- 
grams), a  Source  Selection  Advisory  Coimcll 
and  a  Source  Selection  Evaluation  Board. 

The  Source  Selection  Authority  Is  respon- 
sible for  conducting  the  souroe  selection,  d«- 
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Ignatlng  the  chairman  and  members  of  the 
Source  Selection  Advisory  Council,  and  for 
making  the  final  source  selection  decision. 

The  Source  Selection  Advisory  Council  In 
turn  Is  responsible  for  designating  the  chair- 
man and  memt>erB  of  the  Source  Selection 
Evaluation  Board,  establishing  evaluation 
criteria  and  weights,  approving  requests  for 
proposals,  reviewing  the  work  of  the  Source 
selection  Evaluation  Board,  providing  brief- 
ings to  the  Air  Force  Council,  and  preparing 
a  proposal  analysis  report.  The  Chairman  of 
the  Council  normally  is  a  General  officer  or 
a  civilian  of  comparable  grade.  The  member- 
ship of  the  Council  comprises  senior  mili- 
tary or  government  civilian  personnel  who 
are  competent  and  experienced  In  the  various 
functional  disciplines  necessary  to  consider 
all  aspects  of  the  system  In  question.  All 
functional  areas  concerned  with  the  prociure- 
ment  are  represented  on  the  Council — the 
using  Command,  research  and  development, 
logistic  support,  and  other  Defense  Depart- 
ment components  and  other  goverzunent 
agencies  as  pertinent.  In  addition  to  desig- 
nation of  a  General  officer  or  a  civilian  of 
comparable  grade  as  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil, the  senior  member  from  each  Air  Force 
Command  represented  is  a  General  officer  in 
all  cases  when  the  Source  Selection  Author- 
ity is  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  or  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  Source  Selection  Evaluation  Board, 
comprising  professional  technical  and  man- 
agement officers  and  civilians.  Is  responsible 
for  the  Initial  review  and  evaluation  of  the 
contractors'  proposal,  utilizing  the  criteria 
and  standards  developed  by  the  Source  selec- 
tion Advisory  Council  and  for  preparing  the 
Initial  evaluation  report.  In  carrying  out  Its 
responsibilities,  the  Board  Is  supported  by 
working  groups  consisting  of  highly  qualified 
people  experienced  in  the  areas  of  manage- 
ment, negotiation,  and  technical  and  cost 
evaluation.  The  Chairman  of  the  Board 
normally  Is  the  System  Program  Director, 
either  a  Oeneral  Officer  or  a  Colonel. 

The  foregoing  organizational  structure 
thus  provides,  through  successive  review  by 
separate  groups  of  experts  up  the  chain  of 
Command,  the  checks  and  balances  essential 
for  the  8SA  to  finally  select  the  contractor 
whose  proposal  Is  deemed  to  be  In  the  best 
Interest  of  the  government,  price  and  all 
other  factors  considered. 

Source  selection  decisions  occur  at  two 
distinct  points  In  time  during  CD.  The  first 
decision  is  made  during  phase  lA  to  select 
those  contractors  who  will  participate  In  the 
CD  effort  during  phase  IB.  The  second  deci- 
sion Is  made  during  phase  IC  at  the  comple- 
tion of  CD  (as  a  result  of  the  source  selec- 
tion process)  to  select  the  winning  contractor 
for  engineering  development  and  acquisition 
of  the  weapon  system. 

The  Source  Selection  Advisory  Council  pre- 
pares a  Proposal  Analysis  Report  which  Is 
submitted  to  the  Source  Selection  Authority. 
It  Is  based  on  the  contents  of  this  report 
and  any  other  source  of  information  which 
the  Source  Selection  Authority  deems  neces- 
sary, that  the  final  selection  decision  Is  made. 
This  selection  decision  provides  authority 
to  the  Contracting  Officer  to  execute  the 
contract  with  the  winning  contractor. 

Before  selecting  a  contractor,  however,  a 
decision  must  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  as  to  whether  to  recommend  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  ratification  of  the 
original  conditional  decision  to  proceed 
with  engineering  development  and  acquisi- 
tion. The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  can 
make  one  of  the  following  recommenda- 
tions. 

a.  To  contract  for  the  Engineering  Devel- 
opment based  upon  the  proposals  received. 

b.  To  contract  for  the  Engineering  De- 
velopment by  an  alternative  source,  pro- 
vided that  source  has  met  all  the  objectives 
of  the  program  and,  further,  provided  that 


selection  of  the  alternative  source  is  in  the 
t>est  interests  of  the  government. 

c.  To  continue  further  Contract  Definition 
effort. ' 

d.  To  defer  or  abandon  the  Engineering 
Development  effort,  or 

e.  To  undertake  further  Exploratory  or 
Advanced  Development  of  key  components 
and/or  system  studies. 

If  approval  Is  granted  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  proceed,  tE'en  and  only  then, 
can  the  Source  Selection  Authority  select 
the  winning  contractor.  This  represents  the 
second  major  decision  point  In  the  cycle 
and  signals  entry  Into  the  Acquisition  Phase. 

There  are,  however,  other  points  In  time 
when  these  approval  authorities  are  required 
to  make  key  decisions.  One  of  these  is  dur- 
ing or  at  the  completion  of  engineering  de- 
velopment and  involves  the  decision  to  enter 
limited  or  full  scale  production. 

Other  decisions  are  required  during  regu- 
larly scheduled  program,  reviews.  Program 
Change  Requests  (PCR's),  or  when  a  pro- 
gram significantly  varies  from  the  cost, 
schedule  or  performance  requirements  of 
the  contract.  Here  decisions  often  Involve 
whether  to  continue  or  discontinue  a  pro- 
gram or  to  modify  It  In  some  manner.  Again 
these  decisions  are  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  or  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

When  the  weapon  system  acquisition  Is 
essentially  complete,  the  executive  manage- 
ment formally  transitions  from  the  Air  Force 
Systems  Command  to  the  Air  Force  Logistics 
Conunand.  That  Command  becomes  fully  re- 
sponsible for  logistics  support  and  the  Sys- 
tems Program  Office  Is  phased  out.  This 
phase  Is  referred  to  as  the  Operational  Phase 
and  continues  until  the  system  Is  no  longer 
required  for  mission  support  or  Is  phased 
out  of  the  operational  Inventory. 

StTMMART 

The  systems  acquisition  cycle  for  major 
weapon  systems  Is  comprised  of  four  phases: 
(1)  Concept  Formulation,  (2)  Contract  Defi- 
nition, (3)  Acquisition,  and  (4)  Operational. 
Elaborate  procedures  and  detailed  program 
documentation  have  been  devised  to  conceive 
a  system,  define  It,  select  a  contractor  to 
develop  and  produce  It,  manage  It,  and  sus- 
tain It  during  Its  operational  life. 

There  are  distinct  points  during  the  acqui- 
sition cycle  where  key  procurement  decisions 
are  made.  The  ultimate  responslblUty  and 
authority  for  these  decisions  mvist,  by  virtue 
of  their  positions,  rest  with  statutory  (civil- 
ian) appointees  and  not  with  military  or 
career  civilian  personnel  as  is  often  thought 
to  be  the  case.  These  individuals  are  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force.  The  procurement  decisions  are, 
however,  made  based  on  advice  from  key 
members  of  their  respective  staffs  as  well  as 
on  the  advice  of  key  members  from  the  Air 
Staff. 

[From  Air  Force  Manual  No.  70-10, 
Jan.  22,  1968] 
Procuseicent:  Soukci:  Selection  PKOCKDtntss 
(Note. — This  manual  prescribes  the  pro- 
cedures for  forming  and  conducting  a  source 
selection  for  negotiated  competitive  procure- 
ment. It  guides  personnel  In  selecting  pro- 
curement sources  for  the  Air  Force.  The  prin- 
ciples and  disciplines  apply  to  all  negotiated 
competitive  procurements.  Source-selection 
procedures  may  be  modified  for  each  program 
or  project  but  must  conform  to  AFR  70-15. 
It  Implements  DOD  Directive  4105.62,  6  April 
1965,  and  AFR  70-15.) 

CHAPTER    1. — GENERAL   INTORMATION 

1.  Applicability:  The  procedures  in  this 
manual  are  to  be  used  primarily  for  procure- 
ments prescribed  by  paragraph  2,  AFR  70-15, 
20  September  1966.  They  may  be  used  for 
other  procurements.  The  organization,  for- 
mality, and  extent  of  actions  necessary  to  ob- 
tain the  lUtlmate  objective  may  be  adapted. 


when  appropriate,  provided  that  the  adapta- 
tions are  described  In  the  source  selection 
plan  for  each  specific  procurement. 

2.  Organization:  Only  a  minimum  of  highly 
qualified  people  will  be  selected  to  obtain  the 
source  selection  objectives.  The  actual  num- 
ber selected  for  the  Source  Selection  Advisory 
Council  (SSAC)  and  the  Source  Selection 
Evaluation  Board  (SSEB)  must  be  specifi- 
cally tailored  to  the  conditions  and  com- 
plexity of  the  Item  or  project  Involved.  The 
organization,  functions,  tasks,  and  respon- 
sibilities must  be  clearly  defined  and  sepa- 
rated to  insure  that  the  maximum  objec- 
tivity and  an  effective  check  and  balance  are 
maintained  throughout  the  source  selection 
process.  Any  representation  In  the  source  se- 
lection organization  must  be  based  on  the 
requirements  of  the  taslu  to  be  performed; 
not  because  an  office  or  organization  wishes 
It.  Appointment  and  duties  of  the  Source- 
Selection  Authority  (SSA),  SSAC,  and  the 
SSEB  will  be  according  to  AFR  70-15. 

a.  Source  Selection  Authority  (SSA).  The 
SSA  is  responsible  for: 

(1)  Insuring  the  proper  conduct  of,  and 
making  the  final  selection.  In  the  entire 
source  selection  procedure. 

(2)  Appointing  the  chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  SSAC,  based  on  the  reconunen- 
datlons  In  the  Selection  Plan,  and  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  4e,  APR  70-15. 

(3)  Providing  the  SSAC  and  SSEB  with 
necessary  guidance  and  special  Instructions. 

(4)  Insuring  that  an  adequate  but  man- 
ageable number  of  competitive  proposals  are 
obtained  and  evaluated,  consistent  with  the 
Armed  Services  Proctirement  Rbgulatlon 
(ASPR  3-101). 

(5)  Insuring  compliance  with  special  In- 
structions Issued  by  the  official  who  desig- 
nated him  as  the  SSA. 

(6)  Preventing  a  premature  disclosure  of 
information. 

(7)  Informing  higher  authority  of  his 
progress  and,  when  appropriate,  any  prob- 
lems. 

b.  Source  Selection  Advisory  Council 
SSAC)  : 

(1)  The  SSAC  is  the  executive  staff  of  the 
SSA.  It  furnishes  assistance,  consultation, 
advice  and  any  other  support  that  the  SSA 
may  require.  SSAC  members  must  have  the 
backgroimd  and  experience  commensvirate 
with  the  contemplated  procurement.  When 
the  Chief  of  Staff  or  higher  is  the  SSA,  the 
ranking  representative  from  each  major  com- 
mand represented  on  the  SSAC  will  be  a  gen- 
eral officer,  per  APR  70-15.  The  members  of 
each  SSAC  will  be  from  an  organizational 
level  that  is  high  enough  to  consider  all 
matters  affecting  the  procurement,  and  to 
represent  the  major  functional  areas  and  ac- 
tivities Involved. 

(2)  As  the  executive  staff  for  the  SSA.  the 
SSAC  will: 

(a)  Establish  screening  criteria  and  apply 
them  to  all  companies  that  qualify  for  a  re- 
quest for  proposal  (RFP) . 

(b)  Establish  the  evaluation  criteria,  us- 
ing the  recommendations  of  the  approved 
Selection  Plan,  and  determine  their  rela- 
tive Importance  in  the  form  to  be  used  in 
the  RFP,  and  weight  them  for  use  in  the 
Proposal  Analysts. 

(c)  Review  and  approve  the  RFP. 

(d)  Designate  the  chairman,  team  chiefs, 
and  team  members  of  the  SSEB,  using  the 
recommendations  of  the  Selection  Plan. 

(e)  Review  and  analyze  contractors'  past 
performance,  cost  effectiveness  studies, 
tradeoffs  of  performance  versus  cost  units, 
the  total  acquisition  and  operational  costs, 
the  negotiation  results,  and  the  effects  of  pro- 
posal deficiencies;  and  detemUne  the  level 
of  confidence  that  may  be  placed  In  each  con- 
tractor's proposal. 

(f)  To  the  extent  necessary,  obtain  an 
oral  briefing  from  contractors,  and  inspect 
their  facllltlee  to  Insure  a  total  understanding 
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of  tbe  nuitten  InvolTed  In  the  aouroe  aelec- 
tton. 

(g)  Review  the  S8EB  findings,  and  apply 
tbe  eatabltstaed  weights  to  the  evsluaaon 
results. 

( h)  Prepare  tbe  Proposal  AnalysU  Report. 
(1)  Provide  briefings  and  consultations  to 
tbe  SSA.  and  when  the  S8A  Is  the  Chief  of 
Staff  or  higher,  to  tbe  Air  Force  Council, 
with  tbe  commanders  of  Air  Porce  Systems 
Command  (APSC)  and  Air  Porce  Logistics 
Command  ( APLC ) .  and  the  commanders  of 
tbe  using  commands  present,  unless  other- 
wise directed  by  the  SSA  or  the  Chief  of 
Staff.  Por  other  source  selections,  briefings 
win  be  provided  as  required  by  the  SSA 

(3)  Tbe  SSAC  may  need  working  groups 
to  do  many  of  the  above  tasks.  Normally. 
these  working  groups  should  include  System 
Program  Office  (SPO)  and  potential  SSEB 
members  since  the  work  to  be  done  will  in- 
volve past  results  or  offect  future  efforts.  The 
chairman  of  tbe  SSAC  should  staff  tbe  re- 
quired working  groups  for  maximum  objec- 
tivity. Por  example,  workmg  groups  can 
best: 

(a)  Establish  contractor  screening  criteria, 
(b)    Screen  sources,   (c)   Prepare  evaluation 

.  crlt^jclA.   and    (d)    Exi>and   tbe   schedule   of 

.  eveixta.,. 

c.  Source  Selection  evaluation  Board 
(SSSB).  Tbe  SSEB  should  be  composed  of 
tbe  smallest  number  of  highly  qualified  per- 
sons necessary  to  attain  the  objective.  Tbe 
SSEB  evaluates  proposals.  It  wUl  narrate  and 
score  proposals  received  from  each  offeror. 
Tbe  evaluation  report,  with  briefings  as  de- 
sirable, wUl  be  provided  to  the  SSAC  for  Its 
analysis.  Deficiency  reports  will  be  submitted 
to  tbe  SPO.  The  SSEB  will  normally  be 
chaired  by  the  System  Program  Director 
(SPD) .  Teams,  with  team  chiefs,  will  be  as- 
signed for  each  area  to  be  evaluated.  Each 
team  will  Include  experts  in  the  particular 
items  and  factors  to  be  evaluated.  The  SSEB 
will  be  formed  before  proposals  are  received, 
early  enough  to  permit  the  members  to  be- 
come fully  familiar  with  the  RPP.  tbe  evalu- 
ation criteria  shredout.  and  standards. 

d.  Advisers.  Only  Oovemment  personnel 
will  be  advisers.  They  will  be  used  by  the 
SSA,  SSAC  or  SSEB,  when  necessary,  to  ad- 
vise on  preparing  the  evaluation  and  pro- 
posal analysis  reports,  establishing  criteria, 
preparing  br.eflngs.  etc.  They  may  be  asked 
to  review  tbe  RPTs  and  proposals.  Each  ad- 
viser wUl  be  designated  by  the  chairman  of 
the  SSAC  (in  writing)  by  name,  and  will 
be  assigned  to  tbe  S8KB  or  SSA — not  to  a 
specific  team  or  working  group.  Advisers  must 
comply  with  all  requirements  of  paragraphs 
3  and  4. 

e.  Coruultmnta.  Consultants  will  provide 
expert  advice  on  specific  technical  queatlona 
to  tbe  SSA.  SSAC.  or  SSEB.  They  will  be  given 
access  to  only  the  portions  of  proposal  data 
and  dlscussloos  that  are  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  give  specific  technical  advice.  The 
release  of  proposal  information  to  consult- 
ants will  require  the  approval  of  the  SSA  or 
SSAC  chairman.  Consultants  will  be  cleared 
for  conflict -of -Interest  restrictions  before 
being  given  any  proposal  Information. 

f.  System  Proffram  Office.  The  SPO  and  tbe 
SPD  perform  much  the  same  functions  and 
operations  regardless  of  the  use  of  a  source- 
selection  procedure.  They  prepare  the 
preliminary  technical  development  plans 
(PTDPi,  RPPs.  and  the  contracts,  and  ne- 
gotiate with  tbe  contractors  (see  APR  376 
series).  The  preparation  of  tbe  procurement 
plan,  tbe  distribution  of  the  RPP.  tbe  es- 
tablishment of  tbe  pre-proposal  conference. 
the  receipt  of  proposals,  and  the  award  of 
contracts  are  handled  through  the  SPO.  Only 
the  procuring  contracting  officer  (PCO)  has 
the  authority  to  sign  contracts  for  tbe  Oov- 
emment. 

g.  Source  Selection  Officer.  The  source 
selection  officer  is  a  staff  officer  who  prepares 
and  advises  tbe  organization  commander  on 


source-selection  policies  and  procedures.  He 
also  advises  SPOs.  SSEBs.  SSACs  and  SSAs 
how  to  properly  conduct  a  source  selection. 
This  position  may  be  established  at  division 
or  (comparable  organization)  staff  level  to 
provide  a  high  quality  and  consistency  of 
procedures  when  the  frequency  and  quantity 
of  source  selection  actions  warrant. 

3.  Security  of  Source  Selection  Informa- 
tion: 

a.  Information  concerning  the  evaluation 
or  any  other  part  of -the  source  selection  pro- 
cedure will  not  be  revealed  to  anyone  who 
is  not  also  participating  In  the  same  evalua- 
tion proceedings  and,  even  then,  only  to  the 
extent  that  the  information  Is  required  In 
connection  with  the  evaluation,  analysis,  re- 
view or  negotiation  effort.  This  prohibition 
Includes  giving  Information  by  nonprofit 
oomp>any  personnel  to  other  members  of  their 
companies.  The  right  to  source  selection  In- 
formation does  not  automatically  extend  to 
the  nonsouroe  selection  chain  of  supervision 
of  Individual  SSAC.  SSEB.  adviser,  consultant 
or  other  members. 

b.  The  SSA  is  the  releasing  authority  for 
any  and  all  Information  pertaining  to  tbe 
source  selection  procedure,  unless  reserved 
to  or  limited  by  higher  authority.  Thus,  the 
findings.  resuHs,  conclusions,  and  recom- 
mendations that  led  to  the  selection  of  a 
source  will  not  be  dlscviaeed  by  former  SSAC 
or  SSEB  members  or  other  persons  except 
aa  may  be  specifically  authorized  by  the  SSA. 
There  Is  no  expiration  period  for  this  require- 
ment. 

c.  Nothing  in  this  manual  is  Intended  to 
preclude  reasonable  status  reports  through 
and  by  the  SSA  to  persons  having  a  need 
to  know.  Until  tbe  source  selection  decision 
is  made,  any  release  of  information  will  be  by 
referring  to  companies  A,  B,  C,  etc.. — com- 
pany names  will  not  be  used.  This  Is  partic- 
ularly necessary  In  briefings  when  persons  are 
present  who  are  not  directly  Involved  In  the 
soiuce  selection. 

d.  During  tbe  source  selection  process.  It 
will  be  neoeaaary  to  negotiate  contracts  con- 
currently with  reviews  of  proposals,  contract 
provisions,  and  audits  of  proposal  data.  The 
persons  concerned  will  comply  with  all  secu- 
rity disclosure  restrictions  ck  this  manual, 
and  APRS  70-16;  30-30,  and  205-1. 

e.  The  SSAC  will  control  tbe  handling  and 
security  of  all  source  selection  information, 
documents,  files,  and  space  to  be  used  re- 
gardless of  the  security  classification  of  tbe 
material.  Written  inatructlons  are  normally 
not  neceasary  if  relatively  small  procurements 
are  Involved,  but  will  probably  be  needed  if  a 
large  number  of  persons  is  required  for  the 
SSEB  and  SSAC. 

4.  Conflicts  of  Interests:  The  SSAC  chair- 
man will  require  all  S8AC/SSEB  members  to 
comply  with  APR  30-30.  All  persons  Involved 
in  the  source  selection  will  be  instructed  to 
inform  the  chairman  of  the  SSAC  whether 
their  participation  In  SSAC/SSEB  actlvltlea 
might  embarrass  the  Government  because  of 
a  real,  apparent,  or  possible  confilct  of  Inter- 
ests. When  other  than  Air  Porce  ( Government 
or  non-Government)  personnel  are  used  as 
advisers  and  consultants,  the  chairman  of  tbe 
SSAC  will  also  require  them  to  be  familiar 
with  APR  30-30.  He  will  Instruct  them  to 
Inform  him  If  a  conflict  of  Interest  question 
exists  or  arises  In  connection  with  participa- 
tion in  source-selection  acUvlUes.  The  SSAC 
chairman  will  disqualify  any  person,  when 
there  U  reason,  from  participating  in  tbe 
source  selection  process. 

5.  Briefings  and  Debriefings: 

a.  The  Chairman  of  tbe  SSAC  Is  responsi- 
ble for  Informing  all  appropriate  Air  Porce 
commands  that  a  source  selection  action  is 
in  progress,  and  that  briefings  to  them  by 
participating  proposers  are  inappropriate. 
Tbe  message  will  Include  tbe  system,  sub- 
system, or  project  Involved:  the  known  con- 
tractors: all  known  significant  subcontrac- 
tors and  associates,  and  tbe  period  for  which 
tbe  moratorium  Is  to  be  in  effect. 


b.  Tbe  PCO  will  issue  tbe  required  noti- 
fication (see  A8PR  3-&0S).  Any  Information, 
in  addition  to  that  permitted  by  ASPR  3-508* 
may  be  provided  only  at  the  discretion  of  the 
SSA.  No  information  will  be  released  to  a 
proposer  as  to  the  specific  weights  or  scoring' 
used  or  assigned  to  him  or  other  contractors. 
One  contractor's  propmsal  will  not  be  com- 
pared to  that  of  another.  All  debriefings  will 
be  Informal,  with  only  one  contractor  at  any 
one  time.  "Informal"  means  that  the  debrief, 
ing  need  not  follow  a  prescribed  procedure 
or  format.  The  debriefing  must  be  confined 
to  a  general  discussion  of  the  contractor's 
proposal,  and  Its  weak  and  strong  points,  in 
relation  to  the  Government's  requirement. 
The  basic  purpose  of  debriefing  is  to  furnish 
information  that  should  permit  the  con- 
tractor to  submit  better  proposals  In  the 
future. 

6.  Plant  Visits:  Plant  visits,  properly 
Umed.  by  the  SSAC  and  SSEB  may  benefit 
the  source  selection  for  contract  definition 
or  acquisition.  Conversely,  the  net  result 
can  seriously  damage  tbe  objectives  unless 
visits  are  made  for  a  specific  predetermined 
purpose,  are  properly  disciplined,  and  are 
made  impartially  to  all  competitors.  All  per- 
sonnel must  remember  that  only  tbe  con- 
tracting officer  can  commit  tbe  Government 
and  they  must  avoid  any  situation  or  con- 
tact with  a  competing  contractor  that  is  not 
essential,  or  would  give  rise  to  a  question 
of  Impropriety.  Plant  visits  by  source  selec- 
tion personnel  must  be  for  a  specific,  clearly 
understood,  and  predetermined  purpose,  and 
be  approved  by  tbe  SSA  or  SSAC  chairman 
before  the  visit.  Some  examples  of  poten- 
tially beneficial  plant  visits  are: 

a.  Presollcltatlon  visits,  as  a  preliminary 
step  to  the  selection  of  prospective  sources. 

b.  Key  SSEB  members'  visits  during  con- 
tract definition  to  develop  knowledge  for 
Judging  the  correction  potential  of  deficl- 
endee.  Caution — visits  can  be  harmful  to 
the  ultimate  objectives  unless  there  Is  strict 
discipline  In  prohibiting  the  giving  of  guid- 
ance (either  positive  or  negative)  to  any 
competing  contractor. 

c.  SSAC  visits  before  contracting  for  con- 
tract defimtlon  to  help  in  the  evaluation  of 
the  contractors'  management  capabilities. 

d.  SSAC  visits  immediately  before  assem- 
bling all  facts  pertaining  to  the  selection 
of  tbe  acquisition  contractor. 

7.  Documentation  and  Plies: 

a.  Original  copies  of  documents  required 
by  ASPR  1-308  will  be  included  In  tbe  of- 
ficial contract  file.  It  may  be  necessary  In 
some  cases  to  Include  duplicates  of  these 
docimients  in  the  source  selection  file  to 
complete  tbe  sovirce  selection  story.  The 
sotirce-selection  file  will  be  kept  separate 
from  tbe  contract  file  but  will  be  croes- 
referenced  with  the  official  contract  files. 
It  will  not  be  destroyed  earlier  than  the 
official  contract  files. 

b.  The  source-selection  file  will  contain: 

( 1 )  Oofiles  of  all  designation  and  appoint- 
ment orders. 

(2)  The  SeleoUon  Plan  (SP) . 

(3)  Source-list  screening  criteria  and  their 
results,  in  addition  to  the  Justification  for 
not  Issuing  the  PRP  to  specific  companies, 
when  appropriate. 

(4)  Evaluation  criteria,  evailuatlon  criteria 
weights  and  standards. 

(6)    Evaluation  reports. 

(6)  Proposal  analysis  repwrts. 

(7)  Copies  of  briefing  charts. 

(8)  SSA's  source  selection  decision. 

c.  The  soiirce  selection  decision  document, 
signed  by  tbe  SSA  per  paragraph  Se(ll), 
APR  70-16,  is  the  authority  for  tbe  POO  to 
award  the  contract  (s)  to  the  specified 
so\irce(s).  (See  attachment  6.)  The  original 
copy  will  be  furnished  to  tbe  POO  for  in- 
clusion m  the  official  ootttract  file.  It  will 
contain: 

(1)  A  reference  to  the  authority  for  con- 
ducting the  source  selection. 
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(2)  A  brief  Justification  for  the  80urce(s) 
Mleoted. 

(8)  Tbe  SSA  determination  that  the  con- 
tractor is  responsible. 

(4)  Instructions  to  tbe  PCO  to  award  tbe 
contract(s) . 

CHAPm  2. — paocxDuass 

8.  Concept  Pormulatlon  Actlvltlea:  A 
source  selection  la  affected  by  acts  and  de- 
cisions that  occur  before  the  Issuance  of  tbe 
authority  to  procvire,  or  the  authority  to  pro- 
ceed with  Contract  Definition  (CD).  Tbe 
process  ideally  begins  when  a  usUig  com- 
mand submits  a  Required  Operational 
Capability  (ROC).  This  document  leads  to 
appropriate  actions  that  are  directed  and 
guided  by  HQ  USAP  with  one  or  more  Re- 
quirements Action  Directives  (RADa) .  At  an 
appropriate  point  in  a  system  life  cycle  the 
RAD  provides  more  specific  guidance  on  the 
ROC,  and  directs  the  preparation  of  appro- 
priate documentation,  as  a  Concept  Pormu- 
latlon Package  or  a  Preliminary  Technical 
Development  Plan  (PTDP).  A  PTDP.  for 
example,  is  based  on  conceptual  studies,  and 
translates  broad  requirements  guidance  Into 
system  performance  specifications.  It  com- 
pares alternative  approaches,  and  recom- 
mends the  optimum  structure  and  configura- 
tion of  the  system,  and  the  requirements  for 
production,  logistic  support,  training  and 
operational  concepts.  The  PTDP  Is  sub- 
mitted through  channels  and,  when  ap- 
proved, constitutes  the  proposed  technical 
program  requirements  baseline.  This  plan, 
along  with  the  Advance  Procurement  Plan 
(APP),  the  Selection  Plan,  and  other  re- 
quired documentation,  is  transmitted  to 
higher  headquarters  in  support  of  a  re- 
quest for  approval  to  initiate  the  CD,  in- 
cluding the  appropriate  procurement  action. 
When  approved,  HQ  USAF  Issues  a  System 
Management  Directive  (SMD) .  The  3MD  may 
be  used  to  designate  or  delegate  the  Source 
Selection  Authority  (SSA).  Among  other 
things,  the  SMD  authorizes  the  eatabliah- 
ment  of  a  SPO  sufficiently  manned  to  ful- 
fill immediate  management  responsibilities. 
After  the  CD  contracts  are  completed,  a  Pro- 
posed System  Package  Plan  (PSPP)  is  pre- 
pared and  submitted  for  approval  to  enter 
into  the  Acquisition  Phase.  This  approval  is 
received  by  the  SPO  as  a  revised  System  Man- 
agement Directive  from  HQ  USAP. 

9.  Selection  Plan  (SP) :  The  SP  is  prepared 
l-y  the  SPO  per  APR  70-15.  The  SP  must  be 
completely  staffed  within  APSC,  and  include 
final  Inputs  from  APLC  and  other  major 
commands  that  will  have  SSAC  representa- 
tion. This  plan.  Including  major  changes, 
will  be  forwarded  to  the  SSA  for  approval. 
Since  the  decisions  that  must  be  made  and 
disclosed  In  the  SP  dictate  the  course  of  sub- 
sequent source-selection  activities,  the  SP 
must  be  prepared  carefully,  and  be  consist- 
ent with  the  PTDP  and  APP  documents.  The 
SP  should  be  prepared  and  submitted  to  the 
SSA  early  enough  in  Concept  Pormulatlon  to 
permit  SSA  approval  before  the  SSAC  is 
established.  Tbe  major  Issues  must  be  clear 
and  specific.  As  a  minimum,  the  SP  Includes 
the  items  listed  in  paragraph  4b,  APR  70-15, 
as  discussed  in  tbe  following  subparagraphs. 
The  content  may  be  modified  to  the  extent 
appropriate  for  the  particular  procurement. 

a.  Introduction.  Briefly  describe  the  sys- 
tem and  its  intended  operational  mission. 

b.  Criteria.  Outline  and  relate  the  Impor- 
tant performance  characteristics  to  opera- 
tional effectiveness.  State  whether  perform- 
ance specifications  can  be  sufficiently  specific 
to  attain  a  predetermined  effectiveness  level, 
or  whether  p>osslble  Increased  performance, 
above  a  minimum  acceptable  level,  may  ob- 
tain desirable  effectiveness  Increments.  Show 
the  technique  for  assessing  (performance  and 
cost  comparisons  for  maximizing  tbe  effec- 
tiveness-to-cost  ratio,  and  stipulate  the  per- 
formance characteristics  when  further  cost 
effectiveness  trades  may  be  advantageous: 
Include  proposed  trade-off  techniques  and 


decisions  in  the  plan,  with  approval  and/or 
changes  required  to  provide  direction  for 
subsequent  source  selection  activity. 

(1)  Source  tut  Screening  Criteria.  Indicate 
the  method  to  be  used  in  selecting  prospec- 
tive sources  to  litsure  that  adequate  com- 
petition is  obtained  while  limiting  tbe  num- 
ber of  requested  proposals  to  an  economical 
and  manageable  quantity.  The  recommended 
source  list  screening  criteria  will  normally 
consist  of  general  and  specific  criteria.  To- 
gether, they  will  be  used  to  determine  the 
contractors  to  whom  the  Oovemment  will 
issue  RPPs. 

(2)  Evaluation  Criteria.  State  the  recom- 
mended general  and  speciflc  criteria  to  be 
used  In  evaluating  proposals.  It  will  give  the 
SSA  and  SSAC  a  summary  of  Items  to  be 
evaluated  by  tbe  SSEB  in  each  area,  and  the 
degree  of  emphasis  to  be  accorded  to  each. 

c.  Source  Selection  Organization.  Show  the 
SSA,  SSAC,  and  SSBB  organizations,  recom- 
mend key  members  by  name,  If  known,  by 
position  title  or  by  functional  area.  The  plan 
will  specify  other  Government  organizations, 
departments,  commands,  and  functions  that 
should  be  represented  on  the  SSAC  and  SSEB. 
Special  conmiunicatlon  channels,  if  required, 
win  be  specified. 

d.  Evaluation  Technique.  Describe  the 
SSEB  evaluation  method  and  scoring,  and 
the  SSAC  evaluation  and  analysis  technique. 
Describe  In  detail  the  techniques  that  the 
SSAC  will  use  in  analyzing  the  SSEB  evalua- 
tion, and  any  other  factors  it  will  consider 
In  the  Source  Selection  Plan. 

e.  Schedule  of  Events.  Narratively  state  the 
source-selection  activities  within  a  time 
framework,  in  sufficient  detail  to  allow  tbe 
reviewing  authorities  to  determine  the  prac- 
ticality of  the  planned  source  selection.  APR 
70-15  establishes  a  target  of  no  more  than  18 
weeks  for  the  evaluation  cycle;  that  is,  from 
tbe  receipt  of  proposals  to  the  approval  of 
a  definitive  contract.  Include  phasing  of: 

( 1 )  Dates  of  RPP  review  and  release  dates. 

(2)  Date  proposals  will  be  received. 

(3)  Date  of  pre  proposal  conferences  (If 
required) . 

(4)  Date  the  evaluation  will  be  completed. 

(5)  Date  the  SSAC  will  review  the  work  of 
the  SSEB. 

(6)  Dates  for  major  SSAC  activity — when 
the  SSAC  will  present  its  findings  to  the  Air 
Porce  commanders  concerned,  other  review- 
ing organizations,  the  Air  Force  Council,  and 
finally  to  the  SSA  (see  attachment  1  for 
sample). 

f.  Procurement  Plan  Summary.  Make  a 
direct  correlation  between  the  Advanced  Pro- 
curement Planning  documents  required  by 
ASPR  and  the  SP.  Include  in  tbe  procurement 
plan  summary  a  brief  but  comprehensive 
schedule  of  the  significant  procurement  ac- 
tions concerned  In  reaching  definitive  con- 
tracts. Indicate  In  the  accompanying  narra- 
tive the  type  of  contract  proposed,  the  In- 
centives contemplated,  and  other  procure- 
ment considerations — for  Instance,  the  appli- 
cation of  Total  Package  Procurement  (TPP), 
the  breakout  structure,  synopsis  intentions, 
special  clauses,  etc. 

10.  Procedural  Modifications:  Source  selec- 
tion begins  with  the  preparation  of  the  Selec- 
tion Plan.  Tbe  SSA  is  then  designated,  the 
SSAC  members  are  appointed,  working  groups 
are  formed,  the  SSEB  is  organized  and  all  be- 
gin their  assigned  duties.  Some  of  the  steps 
formally  taken  in  a  large  CD  procurement 
may  be  combined  In  a  non-CD  procurement 
or  a  procurement  below  the  thresholds  speci- 
fied in  APR  70-15.  The  SP,  the  RPP,  the 
criteria,  and  the  evaluation  and  analysis  will 
be  structured  to  recognize  and  adopt  the 
most  suitable  activities  to  reach  the  source 
selection  objectives  of  the  speciflc  program. 
Attachment  7  shows  the  steps  in  a  major 
source  selection. 

11.  Selection  of  Prospective  Sources: 

a.  It  is  Air  Porce  policy  to  obtain  maximum 
competition  consistent  with  the  nature  of  the 
procurement.    Conversely,    requesting    con- 


tractors who  are  obviously  Incapable  of  ful- 
filling the  requirement  to  prepare  proposals, 
waste  dollars  and  resources,  and  run  up  costs 
that.  In  most  Instances,  will  eventually  be 
borne  by  the  Government.  Too  many  pro- 
posals or  expensive  brochures  add  little  to  tbe 
process,  complicate  the  evaluation  and  dis- 
tract attention  from  central  Issues.  Thus,  se- 
lecting prospective  sources  from  whom  the 
Oovemment  v?lll  request  proposals  becomes  a 
significant  step. 

b.  ASPR  1-1003  requires  a  synopsis  of  pro- 
curement far  enough  In  advance  of  tbe  Is- 
suance of  RPPs  to  permit  Interested  firms 
to  respond.  Every  available  means  will  be  used 
In  Tnn*'1"B  up  the  list  of  capable  prospective 
contractors.  The  Air  Porce  Systems  Command 
random  access  list,  advertisements  In  tbe 
Commerce  Business  Dally,  and  recommenda- 
tions from  the  SPO  and  functional  staffs  will 
be  used.  All  contractors  who  have  the  mini- 
mum qualifications  must  be  considered. 

c.  Compiling  the  source-list  screening  cri- 
teria should  be  an  early  order  of  business  for 
the  SSAC.  The  source-list  screening  criteria 
should  include  past  and  present  experience, 
performance  capability,  resources,  financial 
status,  and  other  factors  that  are  necessary 
elements  essential  to  program  performance. 
Care  must  be  exercised  in  establishing  the 
criteria  to  restrict  them  to  tbe  essentials  for 
successfully  completing  the  contract  work. 
These  are  usually  "go/no-go"  criteria  that 
will  refiect  the  minimum  requirements.  The 
list  of  prospective  contractors  will  be  screened 
for  qualification  against  SSACs  criteria.  The 
final  list  will  be  approved  by  the  SSAC  and 
furnished  to  the  PCO  for  the  Issuance  of 
RPPs. 

d.  If,  when  the  RPP  Is  distributed  to  the 
contractors  approved  by  the  SSAC,  one  of  tbe 
disqualified  contractors  Insists  upon  receiv- 
ing an  RPP,  the  SSAC  chairman  (or  someone 
he  may  designate)  will  advise  him  of  the 
reasons  why  he  was  not  selected  to  receive  an 
RPP.  If  the  contractor  Insists  upon  receiving 
an  RPP,  and  has  the  necessary  security  clear- 
ance, he  will  be  furnished  a  copy  of  the  RPP. 
If  he  submits  a  proposal,  the  proposal  will 
be  evaluated  without  prejudice. 

12.  Request  for  Proposal:  The  quality  of 
source  selection  actions  depends  largely  on 
the  quality  of  the  RPP.  In  addition  to  the 
normal  staff  reviews,  the  SSAC  must  review 
and  approve  the  RPP  before  Issuance.  The 
preparatory  work  will  be  updated  to  insure 
that  it  is  compatible  with  program  approval 
decisions;  that  all  data  necessary  for  source 
selection,  Including  that  for  Total  Package 
Procurement  (TPP) ,  are  included,  and  un- 
necessary data  eliminated.  Since  tbe  com- 
pleted RPP  Includes  data  from  many  sources, 
the  SSAC  must  review  the  completed  RPP  to 
determine  that  It  is  properly  integrated  and 
cohesive.  ASPR  3-501.  1-330,  APR  80-20,  and 
attachment  2  to  this  manual  cover  items  to 
be  Included  In  RPPs. 

13.  Preparation  of  Detailed  Evaluation  Cri- 
teria: 

a.  The  RPP  content  and  evaluation  criteria 
must  be  compatible.  The  evaluation  criteria 
are  organized  into  areas,  and  further  divided 
into  items  and  factors  to  reduce  such  evalua- 
tion task  to  manageable  size.  The  SSAC  is 
responsible  for  determining  the  areas  and 
items  that  will  be  evaluated.  The  recom- 
mendations in  the  approved  SP  will  be  used 
for  structuring  the  detailed  evaluation  cri- 
teria. Each  evaluation  criterion  will  be  ex- 
plained by  a  narrative  definition  that  serves 
at  least  four  purposes: 

( 1 )  It  identifies  areas  of  overlap  and  omis- 
sion. 

(2)  It  tells  the  SSA  what  Is  to  be  evaluated 
under  each  speciflc  criterion. 

(3)  It  guides  the  evaluators  and  Improves 
understanding  of  the  specified  elements  of 
the  proposals. 

(4)  It  assists  the  proposer  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  his  proposal,  when  listed  in  the  RPP, 
by  directing  his  attention  to  matters  of  major 
significance  to  the  Air  Porce. 
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b.  A  txwlc  requirement  of  the  source- 
wlectlon  procedure  U  to  evaluate  proposal* 
agalost  stipulated,  objectively  e*tabllah«d 
atandards  jtitber  than  against  one  another. 
It  la  necea^ry  therefore,  to  define  the  stand- 
ard* In  qjkantiutlve  terms  or  In  specific 
qualitative  terms  understandable  by  tiM 
evaluators.  The  standards  must  be  dlscrlm- 
InaUve:  t^Kt  is.  directed  at  all  Important 
matters  aflectlng  performance  and  effectlve- 
nees.  yet  they  must  not  force  attention  to 
peripheral  detail.  The  standards  derived  from 
the  criteria  must  give  slgrnlficance  and  cre- 
dence to  the  aSEB  evaluation  and  the  narra- 
tion and  score*. 

c.  In  prepar.ng  the  criteria,  the  SSAC  mu*t 
remember  that  the  SSEB  in  Phase  A  will  be 
evaluating  two  propoefl^v^he  first,  for  con- 
ducting the  Contract  Definition  Phase  B 
and  the  second,  a  planning  proposal  for  the 
Acqiilsltlon  ( Phaae  II ) .  Both  propoeals  should 
be  evaluated  jointly  under  a  compatible  set 
of  criteria.  The  Phase  A  evaluation  criteria 
win  be  established  and  approved  before  the 
Phase  B  proposals  are  received.  Concurrently, 
the  preliminary  Phase  C  evaluation  criteria 
will  be  Identified  to  the  Item  level.  They 
should  be  similar  to  the  criteria  of  Phase  A 
except  that  less  attention  Is  needed  on  the 
rvaluatlon  of  the  contractor's  management 
«nd  general  capability  areas,  and  more  atten- 
tion on  the  system  performance,  design  ap- 
proach. Implementation  plan,  and  coet*. 
Proper  weighting  of  the  areas  and  Items  will 
accomplish  most  of  the  needed  shift  from 
Phase  A  to  Phase  C  (see  paragraph  26e). 

14.  Receipt  of  Proposals:  The  SSAC  and 
SSEB  will  set  up  procedures  early  In  the 
source  selection  process  to  Insure  that  the 
InformaUon  In  the  contractors'  proposals  Is 
safeguarded  against  dlsclosiire  to  unauthor- 
ized persons.  The  RFP  wUl  contain  specific 
Instruction*  a*  to  when,  where,  and  how 
propoeals  are  to  be  submitted.  Each  member 
of  the  SSEB  and  SSAC  should  review  the 
proposals  and  determine  whether  oral  pres- 
entations are  required  of  the  contractors 
This  preliminary  review  should  be  conducted 
at  the  outset  to  determine  the  over-all  ade- 
quacy of  the  content,  and  to  obtain  an  early 
IndlcaUon  of  the  merit*  of  completing  pro- 
posals. This  review  should  be  thorough 
enough  to  disclose  matters  requiring  clarifica- 
tion at  the  contractor's  oral  briefing  or  con- 
versely. U  the  proposals  as  submitted  are 
sufllclently  clear,  disclose  that  oral  presenta- 
tions by  contractors  are  unnecessarv  If  oral 
presentations  are  permitted  at  all.  they  will 
be  made  by  each  competitor. 

15.  SSEB  Evaluation  of  Proposal*: 
a.    The    primary    objective    of    a    specific 
source   selection   is    to   select   the   contrac- 
tor(s)  whose  negotiated  commltment(s)  pro- 
vides the  greatest  likelihood  of  meeting  the 
Government    requirements     esUbllshed     by 
the  RPP    A  longer  range  objective  Is  to  en- 
courage  good    proposals.   While   the   evalua- 
tion should  be  primarily  the  product  of  the 
Individual     area     evaluators.     coordination 
within    and    between    areas    t*    encouraged 
through  the  team  leaders  and  SSEB  chair- 
man.  This   Is  especially  true  In   matters  of 
strong  and  weak  point*  affecting  or  affected 
by   other   Interrelated    parts    of   a   proposal 
WhUtthe  evaluation  is  based  primarily  on 
the   proposals,   the  evaluators  are  expected 
to  uae  other  information  (e.g.,  expert  knowl- 
edge and  background)  In  reaching  their  eval- 
uation conclusion*.  The  daU  In  contractor*' 
proposals   should    not    be   blindly   accepted 
by  the  evaluators.  Technical  area*  should  be 
evaluated  Initially  without  reference  to  asso- 
ciated   coste.    However,    high    rUk    areas    or 
technical  devices,  designs,  configurations,  or 
method*  Identified  In  the  technical  evalua- 
tion as  being  costly  relative  to  alternatives 
available  In   the  state  of  the  art  and  any 
features  leading  to  high  production  or  op- 
eration and  maintenance  costs  must  be  made 
known  to  the  appropriate  teams  so  the  aaso- 
elated  cost  Impact  can  be  properly  evaluated. 


b.  The  S8XB  chairman  will  fumlah  to  tsam 
captain*,  and  they  will  furnish  to  their  team 
members  (evaluators) ,  Inatructlons  as  to  the 
team'*  respon*lbllltle«.  Individual  team* 
wtU: 

(1)  Bzamlne  each  proposal  In  detail  to 
msaaure  predetermined  element*  of  the  pro- 
posal against  standards  derived  from  the 
evaluation  criterion.  VaUdatlon  1*  essential 
to  evaluation.  Narratives  wUl  be  prepared 
and  then  scored  according  to  the  approved 
scoring  system  (see  paragraph  28) ; 

(3)  Submit  their  reports  of  the  evaluation. 
Reports  will  be  summarized  with  the  mem- 
ber's evaluation  narrative  as  backup  detail. 
Scores  for  the  several  areas  of  a  proposal  will 
represent  the  collective  JudgmenU  of  the 
evaluators  assigned  to  rate  the  specific  Item*. 
Tb»  team  captain  will  review  the  scores  and 
reconcile  or  document  area*  where  discrep- 
ancies exist  In  scoring. 

c.  Cost*  are  not  scored  by  the  SSEB.  Total 
cost  to  the  Oovemment  (acquisition  and  op- 
erating costs)  Is  of  fundamental  importance 
In  the  soxirce  selection  decision  making  proc- 
ess, and  will  be  duly  considered  by  tbs  SSAC 
and  SSA.  Costs  acceptable  to  the  offeror  and 
the  Oovernment  are  evidenced  by  target 
price,  celling  price.  Incentives,  and  other  pro- 
vision* of  the  contract.  Thus,  cost  evaluation 
serves  the  program  office  for  contract  nego- 
tiations and  the  SSA  as  a  basic  consideration 
for  source  selection.  The  SSEB  will: 

(1)  Insure  the  comparability  of  cost* — 
that  1*.  the  Impact  of  Gk>vernment- furnished 
materials  and  property,  the  uae  of  Oovem- 
ment facilities  and  tooling,  etc.,  that  benefit 
any  particular  contractor  must  be  considered, 
and  necessary  adjustments  made  so  that 
contract  end  item  cost  and  price  data  fur- 
nished to  the  SSAC  are  comparable. 

(2)  Insure  that  coat*  relate  to  the  pro- 
posed Item  or  work.  This  may  Include  the 
Inaxirance,  through  Defeiue  Contract  Audit 
Agency  (DCAA),  that  the  accounting  and 
estimating  system  are  satisfactory;  that  they 
are  Implemented:  and  for  the  present  pro- 
posal have  produced  accurate  results. 

(3)  Assess  cost  risk.  This  concern*  the 
probability  of  experiencing  future  cost  vari- 
ances from  those  proposed.  A  proposal  with 
a  high  technical  risk.  Including  associated 
costs  that  can  only  be  attained  If  the  risk  Is 
resolved  with  no  additional  cost,  should  be 
evaluated  and  a  narrative  prepared  to  amplify 
the  evaluation. 

(4)  A**i*t  the  SSAC  In  the  analyses  of  the 
total  cost  to  the  Oovernment. 

d.  Evaluation  results  are  the  cost  basis  for 
SPG  negotiation.  Total  cost,  results  of  cost 
effectiveness  studies,  and  other  cost  matters 
outside  the  scope  of  proposals  are  analyzed 
and  reported,  as  appropriate,  by  the  SSAC 
to  form  the  total  price  facts  the  SSA  needs 
for  his  source  selection  decision. 

e.  When  the  teams  have  completed  their 
evaluation,  the  SSEB  chairman  will  usually 
compile  and  present  the  SSEB's  over-all 
evaluation  results  to  the  SSAC  In  two 
forms:  (1)  A  written  evaluation  report 
(see  paragraph  28c),  and  (2)  An  oral 
presentation.  The  SSEB  chairman  will  nor- 
mally brief  the  SSAC  on  the  results  and 
significant  points  of  the  SSEB  evaluations. 
The  SSAC  will  have  an  opportunity  to  ques- 
tion any  portion  of  the  evaluation  report. 
These  briefings  and  the  evaluation  report 
must  fully  convey  the  collective  opinions  of 
the  evaluators.  Brevity  U  desirable  but  clar- 
ity Is  essential,  since  the  quality  of  the 
evaluation  will  be  no  better  than  what  la 
communicated.  The  written  report  pre- 
sented to  the  SSAC  should  Include  a  sum- 
mary of  the  evaluation  and  a  detailed  nar- 
rative of  the  scored  Items,  mere  should  be 
separate  sectloiu  covering  coat  matters  and 
deficiency  reports.  Narrative  assessments  by 
evaluators  are  Included  for  all  areas,  items, 
and  factors,  with  siunmarles  provided  for 
each  area  or  Item  to  be  weighted.  Each 
assessment   must   be  precl*e   and   highlight 


the  «ta«ngth*,  weaknssasa,  and  rlak*  of  the 
element*  of  the  proposal.  When  the  SSAC 
U  completely  satisfied  with  the  SSEB  re- 
port. It  accepts  the  report  for  analysis. 
10.  SSAC  Analysis  of  Proposals: 
a.  Under  APR  70-16,  the  SSAC  la  re- 
quired to  Bubmit  an  analysis  of  each  pro- 
posal to  the  SSA  which  highUghts  the  Im- 
portant findings  of  the  evaluation  for  the 
contractor's  prt^xwal.  The  SSAC  applies 
weights  to  the  areas  and  Items  scored  in  the 
evaluation  report.  This  report  Includes  only 
sotirce  selection  considerations  presented  In 
the  contractor's  proposals.  Other  areas  of 
consideration  not  obtainable  from  propoeals 
must  be  Included  In  the  SSAC  over-all 
analyst*.  The  SSAC  Proposal  Analysis  Re- 
port will  Incorporate  all  price  and  other 
matters  and  considerations  that  may  affect 
on  the  source-selection  decision. 

b.  The  SSAC  Proposal  Analysis  Report  will 
normally  consist  of  three  parts:  First,  a 
letter  of  transmittal  that  describes  briefly 
the  authority  for  the  source  selection  action, 
the  composition  of  the  council,  the  proce- 
dures used  to  conduct  the  evaluation,  and 
the  most  significant  conclusions.  (See  at- 
tachment S  for  a  sample  of  the  transmittal 
letter.)  Second,  attachments  to  the  letter 
that  summarize  each  contractor's  proposal 
and  highlight  the  major  strengths,  weak- 
nesses, and  risks  to  the  Oovemment.  This 
part  of  the  report  Is  prepared  primarily 
from  a  summary  of  the  evaluation  report. 
Third,  the  SSAC  analysis  and  advice  that 
Includes  facts  considered,  and  the  Judg- 
ments of  the  SSAC  reflecting  Its  experience 
and  knowledge  In  military  operations,  pro- 
curement, technology,  logistics,  etc.  The 
SSAC  briefing  and  report  to  the  SSA  must 
clearly  communicate  the  SSAC's  collective 
Judgment.  Thus,  the  facts,  matters  consid- 
ered, experience,  and  Judgments  relating  to 
contractor's  offer  and  capability  to  meet  the 
Oovemmenfs  requirements  need  to  be  clear 
and  concisely  doctmiented.  This  Is  partic- 
ularly Important  In  situations  when  numer- 
ically rated  proposals  appear  to  be  compar- 
atively close.  The  reference  to  Judgments  is 
not  Intended  to  preclude  quantification, 
when  possible,  and  logically  explaining  or 
citing  specific,  relevant  experiences  that 
form  the  basis  for  such  Judgments. 

17.  Deficiency  Reports:  The  proposals  will 
be  evaluated  by  the  SSEB  as  submitted.  Dur- 
ing this  evaluation,  certain  deficiencies  may 
be  found  In  the  proposals — e.g.,  elements  of 
the  proposals  that  do  not  meet  stated  re- 
quirements, or  exceed  stated  requirements 
but  do  not  yield  a  desirable  product,  or  fail- 
ure to  respond  to  the  RFP  in  some  respect. 
Proposal  deficiencies  will  be  given  special 
consideration  by  the  evaluators.  Evaluation 
report  narratives  will  Include,  and  the  scores 
will  refiect,  whether  the  evaluator  con- 
siders the  deficiency  as  an  overlooked  de- 
tail, easily  correctlble,  or  whether  the  re- 
quired correction  Involves  lengthened  sched- 
ules high  risks,  or  cost  changes.  Deficiency 
reports  will  be  prepared  as  separate  docu- 
ments and  in  sufficient  detail  for  the  SPO 
negotiation  team  to  use  In  fact  finding  with 
the  contractors,  and  subsequently  fcr  de- 
briefing (see  attachment  4).  The  SSAC  will 
have  both  the  summarized  deficiencies  and 
the  SPO's  negotiation  results  to  consider  In 
Its  analysis  of  the  contractcr's  receptlveness 
and  capability  to  make  desirable  corrections 
to  the  proposal. 

18.  Negotiations:  Negotiated  contract  com- 
mitments rather  than  proposal  •promises" 
are  very  Important  prerequisites  to  the 
SSA's  final  source  selection  decision.  Nego- 
tiations may  be  started  as  soon  as  the  SSEB 
Deficiency  Reports  and  other  prenegoUatlon 
data  become  available.  According  to  ASPR 
3-805.  written  or  oral  discussions  will  be  con- 
ducted with  all  responsible  offerors  who  sub- 
mit proposals  within  a  competitive  range — 
price  and  other  factors  (Including  tech- 
nical   quality)    considered.    The   SSAC    will 
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need  negotiation  results  for  Its  analysis; 
thus  negotiations  must  be  substantially  com- 
plete before  the  SSAC  goes  Into  Its  final 
analysU  conferences.  The  negotiation  results 
for  each  of  the  competing  contractors  are  to 
be  evidenced  by  definitive  contracts.  The 
complete,  signed  contracts  (lacking  only  the 
contaractlng  officer's  signature)  will  be  avail- 
able to  the  SSA  before  he  makes  his  final 
selection  decision. 

19.  Technical  Transfusion : 

a.  By  technical  transfusion,  the  Oovem- 
ment uses  data  from  at  least  one  of  the 
competing  contractors,  or  data  available  else- 
where within  the  Oovenunent,  to  Increase 
the  effectiveness  of  a  proposed  system.  Some 
of  the  points  of  concern  when  considering 
technical  transfusion  are: 

(1)  Rights  to  data  procured  under  Phase 
B  contracts,  and  limited  or  unlimited  rights 
to  other  data. 

(2)  The  need  to  be  completely  impartial, 
and  to  Insure  that  competing  contractors  will 
be  confident  of  equitable  treatment. 

(3)  The  need  to  encourage  Innovation. 

b.  To  the  extent  provided  by  ASPR  and 
Air  Force  Procurement  Instruction  (AFPI), 
the  correction  of  proposal  deficiencies  dur- 
ing negotiation  (no  matter  what  degree  of 
technical  transfusion  is  Involved)  Is  per- 
mitted and  expected.  Any  large  change  In 
requirements  should  be  resolved  In  the  func- 
tional channels  of  responsibility,  and  not 
as  a  specific  duty  of  the  source  selection  or- 
ganization. Even  though  It  Is  exposed  during 
the  source  selection  activity,  a  matter  of 
major  technical  Importance  should  be  given 
staff  and  command  attention,  and  resolved 
through  program  management  channels. 
This  may  require  careful  coordination  and 
timing  to  fit  the  source  selection  process.  If 
the  impact  is  sufficiently  severe,  source  se- 
lection and  contract  negotiation  may  have 
to  be  suspended  pending  the  resolution. 

20.  Reviews:  Reviews  by  higher  authority 
and  appropriately  constituted  bodies  are 
normal  and  expected.  The  most  significant 
reason  for  review  is  to  detect  soft  spots  that 
may  cause  less  than  optimum  attainment 
of  the  source  selection  objectives. 

21.  Special  Procedures:  The  following  pro- 
cedures will  apply  when  the  SSA  Is  the  Chief 
of  Staff  or  higher.  It  Is  necessary  that  those 
advisory  elements  that  have  the  opportunity 
to  review  the  source  selection  presentation 
do  not  reach  any  conclusions  until  all  of  the 
questions  that  will  be  asked.  Including  those 
of  the  SSA.  have  been  answered,  and  that  all 
available  Information  has  been  presented  to 
the  SSA. 

a.  The  SP  will  be  submitted  by  AFSC  to  the 
HQ  USAP  office  of  primary  responsibility 
(OPR)  (usually  the  program  element  moni- 
tor In  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Research  & 
Development) .  The  OPR  will  coordinate  the 
SP  with  the  Air  Staff  offices  concerned  with 
source  selections  (e.g..  Director  of  Production: 
Assistant  for  R&D  Programming;  Director  of 
Procurement  Policy;  Director  of  Iifainte- 
nance  Engineering;  and  Director  of  Supply 
and  Services)  before  processing  the  plan  to 
the  SSA  for  approval.  The  OPR  will  forward 
the  approved  plan  to  the  major  command. 

b.  The  final  briefing  by  the  SSAC  on  the 
source  selection  results  will  be  given  to  the 
commanders  of  AFSC,  APLC,  and  the  using 
C3mmand(s)  concurrently  with  the  briefing 
to  ttie  Air  Force  Council.  These  command- 
ers will  submit  their  advice  on  the  source 
selection  to  the  Director,  the  Secretariat,  HQ 
tJSAF,  subsequent  to  the  final  briefing. 

c.  The  SSAC  will  brief  the  Air  Force  Council 
according  to  the  procedure  In  paragraph  22. 

22.  Presentations  to  the  Air  Force  Council : 
Presentations  that  are  to  be  made  to  the  Air 
Force  Council  must  be  coordinated  through 
the  Director,  the  Secretariat.  The  Secretariat 
win  set  the  precise  time  and  date  for  the 
presentation  and  the  need  for  copies  of  the 
charts  and  the  schedule  to  be  tised.  (See 
attachment  1.)  This  presentation  includes  a 


list  of  the  major  subcontract  areas  proposed 
according  to  the  "make  or  buy"  requirements 
of  ASPR  section  III,  part  9. 

a.  Time  Allotted.  There  will  be  no  time 
limit  for  presentations  to  the  Council.  Ample 
time  will  be  allotted  to  allow  sufficient  in- 
formation for  an  Informed  consideration. 

b.  Content.  Too  much  time  spent  In  com- 
plex detail  demonstrating  technical  ease  or 
technical  risks  is  unnecessary  unless  they 
are  major  questions.  However,  enough  back- 
up material  should  be  onhand  in  the  detail 
to  respond  to  technical  questions.  The  pres- 
entation should  Include  a  careful  discussion 
of  the  elements  used  to  Judge  the  contrac- 
tor's proposal,  and  the  system  used  In  weight- 
ing these  areas  to  arrive  at  Individual  recom- 
mendations. 

c.  Formal  Notification  Action  and  Review. 
Recommendations  of  the  Council  may  modify 
the  action  to  be  taken  by  the  SSAC.  If  so, 
the  Director,  the  Secretariat  will  notify  the 
SSAC  chairman  accordingly. 

23.  Selection  and  Contract  Award: 

a.  The  SSA  is  given  complete  Information 
on  which  to  base  the  selection  decision 
through  a  properly  conducted  source-selec- 
tion process.  To  the  SSEB  evaluation  report, 
SSAC  proposal  analysis  report,  cost  data, 
contract  provisions,  HQ  USAF,  and  com- 
manders' advice,  the  SSA  may  add  advice 
from  any  source  he  deems  appropriate.  He 
will  prepare  a  source  selection  decision  (see 
attachment  6  for  a  sample).  His  signature 
will  be  the  authority  for  the  PCO  to  execute 
and  distribute  the  contract  (s)  to  the  selected 
contractor  (s) . 

b.  The  contract  award  directs  effort  into 
a  new  phase  of  the  acquisition  activity.  Con- 
tracts with  unsuccessful  proposers  will  be 
closed  out.  Debriefing  (see  p&ragraph  5)  will 
be  completed.  All  informal  working  papers 
will  be  reviewed  and  disposed  of,  as  appro- 
priate. When  record  documents  have  been 
properly  filed  the  cleanup  activity  Is  com- 
pleted. Finally,  any  helpful  lessons  learned 
should  be  documented  for  experience-reten- 
tion and  dissemination. 

24.  Release  of  Information :  When  the  SSA 
is  the  Chief  of  Staff  or  higher,  see  paragraph 
7,  AFR  70-15  for  the  procedures  on  releasing 
source  selection  information.  For  other 
"source  selections,  the  SSA  will  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  AFPI  section  LVn, 
Part  20. 

CUAPTER    3. EVALUATION    AND    ANALYSIS 

25.  General: 

a.  In  previous  chapters  the  processes  have 
been  defined,  organized,  and  chronologically 
described.  This  chapter  Includes  some  of  the 
subjects  and  expands  on  them — particularly, 
how  to  establish  evaluation  criteria,  deter- 
mine the  shredout  of  areas,  items,  and  fac- 
tors, and  rate  and  analyze  proposals. 

b.  The  primary  criteria  of  a  source  selec- 
tion should  be  the  optimum  combination  of 
system  performance  with  economy  (cost 
effectiveness).  The  RFP  should  specify  the 
performance  desired  of  the  system  and  en- 
courage proposals  based  on  such  optimum 
combination.  Proposed  Improvements  in  per- 
formance above  the  desired  performance,  or 
degradations  therefrom,  will  be  separately 
priced,  so  the  Government  can  make  a  Judg- 
ment as  to  their  effectiveness  in  relation 
to  their  cost.  The  Judgment  here  must  be 
rendered  in  the  context  of  total  system 
effectiveness,  and  not  on  the  specific  feature 
under  consideration. 

26.  Evaluation  Criteria: 

a.  The  evaluation  criteria  are  derived  from 
performance  characteristics  stated  in  the 
RAD  and  the  program  management  planning 
in  the  PTDP.  The  criteria  must  cover  the 
performance  characteristics  which:  (1)  Will 
best  meet  military  performance  require- 
ments, and  (2)  provide  discriminative  capa- 
bility during  evaluation.  In  establishing  the 
criteria,  those  performance  characteristics, 
whose    Incremental    variations    enhance    or 


degrade  the  system  effectiveness,  and  thus 
are  susceptible  to  meaningful  evaluation* 
and  scores,  must  be  distinguished  from  those 
performance  characteristics  that  are  critical 
and  thus  are  fundamental  determinants  that 
can  be  rated  only  on  a  qualified  or  unquali- 
fied (go/no-go)  basis.  For  example,  a  specific 
size  of  special-purpose  equipment  may  be 
required,  and  neither  a  larger  nor  smaller  car- 
rier would  improve  effectiveness.  Conversely, 
with  weight,  speed,  and  specific  fuel  con- 
sumption, better  than  minimum  acceptable 
performance  could  improve  effectiveness  and 
use.  The  criteria  and  cost  trade  techniques 
disclosed  In  the  selection  plan  should  refiect 
these  considerations.  The  RFP  should  be 
structured  to  encourage  a  proposal  that 
would  be  of  the  greatest  over-all  value  to 
the  Government. 

b.  Evaluation  criteria  must  be  limited  to 
controlling  Items  that  can  be  clearly  identi- 
fied and  measured.  The  number  and  duplica- 
tion of  elements  in  these  criteria  must  be 
kept  to  a  minimum  to  effectively  manage  the 
evaluation  of  proposals,  and  reduce  contrac- 
tors' source-selection  information  to  mean- 
ingful data  that  can  be  analyzed  and  com- 
pared. 

c.  Some  of  the  guidelines  for  selecting  eval- 
uation criteria  are  that  they : 

(1)  Must  be  determined  from  stipulated 
performance  characteristics. 

(2)  Must  be  defined  and  understood. 

(3)  Should  have  discriminating  charac- 
teristics. 

(4)  Peripheral  Issues  should  be  down- 
graded or  avoided. 

(5)  Only  criteria  should  be  used  that  can 
be: 

(a)  Measured  with  a  high  degree  of  con- 
fidence. 

(b)  Clearly  segregated  to  eliminate  over- 
lapping evaluation. 

d.  From  the  evaluation  criteria,  standards 
are  prepared  for  the  lowest  order  element  in 
each  shredout  that  indicates  the  perform- 
ance or  compliance  needed  for  desired  per- 
formance. Thus,  the  standard  is  the  g^uide 
for  measuring  how  well  the  contractor's  ap- 
proach meets  the  desired  performance  and, 
conversely,  shows  the  difference  between  de- 
sired performance  and  what  his  study  and 
design  offer.  During  the  subsequent  evalua- 
tion, each  proposal  Is  measured  under  the 
evaluation  criteria  according  to  the  estab- 
lished standard  to  determine  how  well  the 
proposed  system,  subsystem,  or  project  will 
meet  requlrem.enta.  In  addition,  the  evalua- 
tion will  assess  the  probability  of  success  of 
each  proposal.  '^ 

e.  For  CD,  the  evaluation  criteria  deter- 
minants for  source  selection  shift  as  we 
progress  from  Phase  A  to  Phase  C,  since  items 
of  importance  to  one  phase  may  change  in 
relative  imoortance  In  the  next  phase.  In 
Phase  A,  the  most  important  evaluation 
areas  are  the  undefined  technical  approach, 
and  the  capability  of  the  firm  to  define,  de- 
velop, and  ultlmatelv  produce.  Therefore,  the 
evaluation  criteria  for  logistics,  operational 
and  cost  areas,  etc.,  should  have  only  gen- 
eral and  minimal  emphasis  unless  they  im- 
portantly affect  technical  considerations.  At 
this  point,  operational  implications  can  best 
be  assessed  as  part  of  the  technical  consid- 
eration. Greater  stress  must  be  placed  on 
matters  relating  to  capability — technical — 
scientific  and  management — production 
areas.  In  Phase  C,  since  the  contractors'  ca- 
pability has  already  been  evaluated  before 
award  of  a  Phase  B  contract  and  the  man- 
agement/production area  would  need  little 
specific  evaluation;  other  areas  would  receive 
a  more  complete  and  precise  evaluation  as 
a  greater  definition  of  program  requirements 
Is  achieved. 

27.  Areas,  items,  and  factors: 

a.  The  evaluation  of  a  complicated  pro- 
posal for  a  system,  subsystem,  or  project  is 
a  significant  undertaking.  It  can  be  made 
easier  by  dividing  the  evaluation  criteria  into 
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nuuiAC**»>*  P«rta.  The  Unxu  "arM*." 
"lt«ma."  and  'tuctan."  bav*  bMn  aatablUhad 
«•  orderly  dlTldona  of  the  evmluatlon  crite- 
ria. Wblle  •  continuous  Interrelationship 
may  exlat  among  the  various  evaluation  cri- 
teria, they  must  be  written  with  clear  lines 
of  demarcation  to  eliminate  duplication  and 
overlap  in  the  evaluation  process.  This  Is  also 
true  when  the  evaluation  criteria  are  divided 
Into  areas.  Items,  and  factors.  The  divisions 
need  to  be  consistent  wttb  the  criteria  from 
which  they  were  derived.  It  U  neceaaary  to 
insiire  that  a  singular  Item  or  feature  of 
the  proposal  does  not  become  a  major  In- 
fluence, unlntentlonaUy.  In  each  area. 

b.  The  Air  Force  has  traditionally  struc- 
tured Its  system  source  selection  divisions 
into  five  major  areas:  Technical /sdentlflc. 
operational,  logistics,  management/produc- 
tion, and  cost.  This  structuring  is  not  man- 
datary In  all  procurement  situations.  Based 
on  the  requirements  of  the  program,  the  SSXB 
may  be  organized  into  teams  for  each  area 
to  be  evaluated.  When  this  structuring  Is 
appropriate,  the  operational  team  may  be 
predomlnatly  from  the  using  command,  the 
loglstlce  teaoa  from  the  AFLC,  and  the  re- 
maining teams  from  AFSC.  It  must  be  rec- 
ognised that  structuring  Into  teams  may 
tend  to  inhibit  the  Integration  and  coordl- 
natlblT  between  areas  to  be  evaluated.  This 
tendency  must  be  guarded  against  by  the 
SSEB  chalrtnan  and  individual  team  chiefs. 
It  Is  particularly  essential  that  evaluation 
data  Is  exchanged  when  the  same  features 
of  the  propoaals  are  evaluated  Ln  more  than 
one  area. 

38.  RaUng: 

a.  The  contractor's  proposal  Is  to  be  eval- 
uated by  comparing  specific  parts  of  the 
submitted  data  aga^oat  standards,  not  by 
comparing  the  elements  In  the  contractor*' 
submissions.  To  facilitate  this  task,  the  eval- 
uation criteria  should  be  segmented  Into 
factors,  and  a  itsscrtptlon  and  standard  pre- 
pared for  each. 

1 1 )  The  description  Is  a  guide  to  the  eval- 
uator  In  determining  what  specific  facets 
of  the  data  will  be  evaluated 

(2)  The  standard  that  Is  prepared  for  the 
lowest  order  element  In  each  shredout  under 
the  Item,  indicates  the  desired  performance. 

b.  Under  normal  circumstances  the  eval- 
uation Is  made  by  reading  the  contractor's 
proposal,  analyzing  It  to  determine  what  Is 
offered,  then  comparing  the  offer  to  the 
standard.  The  evaluator  must  remember  that 
be  need  not  accept,  without  queetlon.  data 
presented  In  the  proposal.  He  Is  expected  to 
use  his  expert  knowledge  and  background 
to  determine  the  feasibility,  the  logic,  and 
the  reasonableness  of  the  contractor's  com- 
mitment. In  some  instances,  he  may  want 
to  verify  certain  aspects  of  the  data  that 
are  outside  his  technical  skill  field.  He  may 
do  this  by  discussion  with  advisers,  consul- 
tants, or  other  SSEB  members.  When  the 
evaluator  feels  he  has  an  adequate  under- 
standing of  the  proposal,  he  Is  ready  to  pro- 
ceed. 

3.  The  next  major  step,  the  preparation  of 
the  evaluator's  findings  In  narrative  form. 
Is  basic  to  the  total  selection  action.  In  pre- 
paring the  narrative  that  conununlcates  his 
findings  to  the  SSAC  and  S8A.  the  eval- 
uator must  consider  that  this  Is  the  most 
direct  (and  sometimes  the  only)  means  avail- 
able to  the  SSAC  and  S8A  In  determining 
what  a  contractor  offered,  and  how  well  It 
met  the  established  standard.  It  Is  not  stif- 
Sclent  that  the  evaluation  report  states  that 
something  Is  good  or  bad:  the  evaluator  must 
show  what  was  offered:  bow  It  met  the 
standard:  and.  In  Instances  where  It  failed 
to  meet  a  critical  requirement,  what.  In  the 
evaluator's  expert  opinion,  must  be  done 
to  remedy  the  deficiency,  and  the  Impact 
of  the  correction  on  the  over-all  acceptability 
of  the  contractor's  submission.  Clarity  Is 
the  "touchstone"  of  all  narratives. 

d.  Oenerally,  some  method  is  needed  to 
portray    graphically    bow    well    each    factor 


meets  the  standard.  If  the  10  points  normally 
assigned  to  the  item  are  prorated  among  the 
factors,  the  Impact  of  each  factor  on  the  item 
as  a  whole  will  depend  largely  on  the  number 
of  factors  Involved.  The  failure  of  one  of  these 
factors  to  meet  the  standard  may  be  over- 
looked when  the  proposal  meets  or  slightly 
exceeds  all  al  the  other  factors  of  the  Item. 
The  number  that  would  be  m»them*tloally 
derived  for  the  total  Item  therefore  would  not 
tnily  reflect  a  contraotor's  ability  to  exceed, 
meat,  or  not  meet  the  standard  To  avoid  this, 
a  symbol  Is  used  as  a  quick  device  for  refer- 
ence In  summarising  the  evaluator's  findings. 
If  the  proposal  exceeds  the  standard  for  the 
factor,  rate  It  "  +  "■  If  the  proposal  equals  the 
standard,  rate  It  "V".  If  the  proposal  falU  to 
meet  the  standard,  rate  It  "-".  Theee  sym- 
bols supplement  the  narrative  and  are  to  be 
used  only  as  quick  reference  indicators  of 
evaluators'  findings.  To  determine  the  nu- 
merical score  to  be  assigned  to  the  Item,  pre- 
pare a  summary  indicating  the  effect  each 
of  the  factors  has  on  the  Item.  Having  re- 
corded this  asseesment  of  the  element  by  a 
narrative,  the  evaluator  must  now  develc^ 
a  quantitative  deslgnaUon  that  reflecte  hU 
natTstlTe  evaluation.  This  numerical  desig- 
nator is  known  as  a  "score."  A  scale  has  been 
devised  for  the  scoring  task,  as  follows;  Ex- 
ceptional: 10,  9:  exceeds  standards:  8.  7,  6; 
meeu  standard:  5;  below  standard:  4,  3,  3,  1; 
unacceptable:  0.  This  scale  Is  applied  as 
follows: 

( 1 )  If  the  contractor's  suftmlttal  for  a  par- 
ticular element  meetsa^^Kandard  but  does 
not  exceed  theci»4*Mirelther  a  performance 
or  approach  standpoint,  the  submittal  Is  to 
be  rated  "meeu  standard:  6." 

(3)  If  the  contractor's  submittal  offers 
some  unique  process  or  approach  that,  for 
example,  saves  time.  cost,  material,  reduces 
risk,  etc  while  still  offering  an  excellent  solu- 
tion to  a  problem  the  evaluator  may  rate 
the  contractor's  submittal  for  that  element 
as  "exceeds  standards. "  and  use  a  0,  7  or  8 
to  show  the  degree  of  acceptability  as  better 
than  standard. 

(3)  If  the  contractor  offers  a  rare  solution 
which,  in  the  evaluator's  Judgment.  Is  excep- 
tional In  all  aspects,  the  element  should  be 
rated  "exceptional,"  using  "9"  or  "10"  to 
denote  the  level  of  the  exceptional  quality. 

(4)  If  hU  submittal  falls  to  meet  the 
standard,  the  element  must  be  rated  "4", 
■•3".  "3"  or  "1."  To  determine  which  below- 
standard  rating  should  be  assigned,  the 
evaluator  must  determine  what  the  Impact 
of  the  deficiency  Is.  what  must  be  done  to 
correct  It,  and  what  Impact  the  correction 
will  have.  If  his  deficiency  Is  slight  and 
easily  correctlble  with  minimum  effort  and 
effect  on  other  elements,  the  evaluator  may 
rate  him  a  "4".  On  the  other  hand.  If  the 
deficiency  Is  severe,  the  Impact  widespread, 
and  the  deficiency  correction  difficult,  the 
evaluator  may  Judge  the  contractor  to  rate 
••J".  "3"  or  "1."  depending  on  the  appraised 
Impact. 

(6)  If  the  element  being  evaluated  la 
presented  In  such  a  manner  that  the  ap- 
proach Is  unacceptable  and  requires  major 
reorientation  for  correction,  that  element 
should  be  rated    "Unacceptable:   0."" 

(6)  The  numbering  system  referred  to 
above  Is  to  be  used  only  at  the  Item  level. 
Since  most  Items  are  complex,  factoring 
must  be  done  to  effectively  evaluate  the 
whole. 

e.  While  the  contractor"8  data  pertaining 
to  an  element  of  the  proposal  are  being  eval- 
uated, the  evaluator  must  perform  another 
essential  task.  The  evaluator  must  record, 
separately,  and  In  addition  to  the  narrative 
findings,  the  deficiencies  found  In  each  con- 
tractor "s  propoaal.  For  purpoaes  of  source 
selection  actions,  a  "deflclency"  Is  an  ele- 
ment of  a  contractor's  propoaal  that,  falls 
to  meet  the  standard,  or  Is  an  omission  of 
data  needed  to  compare  the  proposal  with 
the  standard.  There  must  be  a  quick,  ac- 
etirata  way  of  determining  what  corraetlva 


acttons  are  necessary  to  Insure  that  known 
deficiencies  can  and  will  be  corrected.  The 
deflclency  report  (see  attachment  4)  serves 
this  purpose.  In  addition  to  Its  prime  use 
for  fact  flndlng  leading  to  the  definitive 
contract,  the  deficiency  report  serves  as  a 
debriefing  guide.  Experience  In  so\irce  se- 
lection actions  has  shown  that  deflclency 
reports  must  be  prepared  at  the  time  an 
evaluator  discovers  that  a  deflclency  exists. 
When  evaluators  have  returned  to  deficiency 
reporting  after  completing  other  evaluation 
tasks,  many  omissions  occurred  and  poorly 
substantiated  reports  resulted. 

39.  SSAC  Analysis: 

a.  The  basic  policy  underlying  all  Oov- 
emment  procurement,  and  therefore  funda- 
mental to  the  source  selection  dlclslon,  is 
to  procure  what  Is  most  advanti^eous  to  the 
United  States — price  and  other  JCyctors  con- 
sidered. The  selection  plan  eiwbllshes  the 
relative  lmp>ortance  of  the  propoaal  elements 
to  be  evaluated  for  a  particular  procurement. 
The  SSAC  assigns  weights  to  tae  Items  to 
be  used  In  the  evaluation  to  show  this  rela- 
tive Intportance.  Proposals  are  evaluated,  and 
the  Items  are  presented  In  nie  evaluation 
report  with  unweighted  or  raw  scores.  SSAC 
application  of  the  predetermined  weights 
creates  basic  source  selection  Vdeclslon  data. 
Prom  the  procedural  standpoint,  the  SSEB 
has  evaluated  proposals  submitted  by  the 
offerors:  however,  matters  of  Importance  to 
the  objective  of  best  satisfying  the  Oovern- 
ment's  requirements  lie  outside  the  proposal. 
The  objective  of  SSAC  consideration  of  these 
matters  is  to  disclose  all  facts  that  the  mem- 
bers determine  have  a  bearing  on  the  selec- 
tion decision;  consciously  disregarding  the 
ones  that  are  irrelevant:  and  emphasizing  the 
ones  that  should  affect  the  decision.  Some 
Important  considerations  In  the  decision 
process  do  not  stem  from  the  SSEB's  evaU 
uation.  yet  they  are  significant  to  the  final 
results.  For  example,  the  following  consider- 
ations are  not  usually  Included  In  the  pro- 
posal, yet  are  significant  to  the  final  deci- 
sion. 

(1)  Total  Co«t.  "The  environment  In  which 
proposals  are  developed  Is  competitive  and 
prompts  offerors  to  bid  the  lowest  practical 
price  for  the  end  item  they  expect  to  deliver. 
The  lowest  end  Item  price  may  not  neces- 
sarily be  the  lowest  total  cost  to  the  Oovern- 
ment.  For  example,  a  proposal  that  Involves 
very  expensive  maintenance  and.'or  spare 
support  may  be  considerably  more  expensive 
to  the  Government  over  a  t>erlod  of  years 
than  another  that  may  have  a  higher  Initial 
cost  but  relatively  Inexpensive  maintenance 
and/or  spare  support  requirements. 

(3)  Over-all  Effectiveness.  The  dividing  of 
a  source  selection  Into  discrete  areas  for 
evaluation  produces  a  functionally  aligned 
report.  While  every  effort  must  be  made  to 
Insure  Intra  and  Interarea  coordination,  seg- 
mentation of  the  SSEB  with  homogeneous 
skilled  groups  yields  a  functionally  oriented 
report.  The  SSAC's  task  Is  to  determine  the 
coheslveness  of  the  interfaces  presented  by 
these  functionally  oriented  areas  so  the  over- 
all effectiveness  of  the  proposal  to  meet  the 
stated  objectives  of  the  RFP  may  be  deter- 
mined. 

(3)  Contractors'  Capability.  One  prime 
concern  Is  a  contractor's  capability  to  de- 
liver to  the  Oovernment  according  to  the 
terms  of  his  proposal.  To  consummate  a 
contract  for  development  that  exceeds  a  con- 
tractor's available  or  obtainable  skills,  or 
a  production  rate  that  exceeds  the  contrac- 
tor's ability  to  meet.  Is  not  In  the  best  Inter- 
eats  of  the  program  or  the  Oovernment.  The 
Department  of  Defense  Contractor  Perform- 
ance Evaluation  (CPE)  Program  maintains 
a  data  bank  of  experience  on  many  con- 
tractor*. Past  performance  experience  Is  cor- 
related to  expected  future  performance.  While 
the  bank  Is  useful  as  a  tool  for  screening 
contractors  before  Issuing  RFPs.  It  also 
fomos  a  part  of  the  body  of  data  for  con- 
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slderation  of  contractor  capability  In  final 
contractor  selection. 

(4)  Segotiation  Results.  Deficiencies  In 
contractor's  proposals  will  have  been  ex- 
posed by  the  SSEB  in  Its  evaluation,  and  re- 
ported to  the  SPO  for  fact  flndlng  discus- 
sions with  the  contractors  concerned.  In  ad- 
dition, ratings  and  scores  reflect  the  SSEB's 
judgment  of  how  deficiencies  can  be  cor- 
rected. The  negotiation  results  and  their  In- 
corporation Into  the  final  contract,  as  re- 
ported by  the  SPO,  may  shed  significant 
light  on  the  contractor's  responsiveness,  and 
his  capability  to  correct  deficiencies.  These 
matters  may  be  significant.  The  facts.  In  any 
case,  should  be  dlsdoeed  In  the  SSAC  report. 

(5)  Cost  Effectiveness.  In  Its  evaluation, 
the  SSEB  has  rated  and  scored  high  the  par- 
ticular Items  that  exceeded  standards  of 
performance.  Performance  Increases  do  not 
necessarily  enhance  effectiveness,  so  ratings 
should  be  exanUned  sulflclently  to  deter- 
mine that  they  reflect  performance  consid- 
erations that  tend  to  be  economical. 

(6)  Other.  For  any  particular  source  se- 
lection, a  number  of  matters  outside  the 
scope  of  the  contractor's  proposals,  and  yet 
pertinent  to  the  SSA's  selection  decision,  are 
possible.  To  the  extent  that  these  do  exist, 
they  should  be  Included  and  narrated  for 
SSA  consideration. 

b.  Communication.  The  intended  result 
of  SSEB  evaluation  and  SSAC  analysis  Is  a 
total  body  of  facts  bearing  on  the  final 
source  selection  decision.  However,  to  be 
useful  for  their  Intended  purpose,  they  must 
be  communicated  to  the  SSA  clearly  and 
understandably.  Written  narrations,  supple- 
mented with  oral  briefings,  usually  accom- 
plish the  coQununlcatlon  objective. 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

Official : 

J.  P.  McCOWNXIX, 

Oeneral,  U.S.  Air  Force,  Chief  of  Staff. 

R.  J.  PUOH, 

Director  of  Administrative  Service*. 
ATTAcmsxm  1 

ILLXTSTKATIVK   SCRKOtTLK   OV  EVZITrS  FOk 
SELBCnOK  FUUf 

MUSK  A  \ 

D— 130.  Selection  plan  submitted. 

D— 30.  Departmen.t  of  Oocmneroe  synopsis 
and  Small  Bualnoas  Admlnlstraitlon  clear- 
ances. 

D— 30.  Data  call  cocnpleted. 

D— 20.  Draft  RFP  and  work  statement  com- 
pleted by  SPO  or  program  office. 

D— 6.  Staff  review  of  RFP  and  work  state- 
ment. 

D+0.  Receipt  of  authority. 

D-f-0.  Receipt  of  approved  selection  plan. 

D-l-1-  SSAC  formed. 

D-f-3.  SSEB  cadre  formed. 

D-4-7.  Screening  Of  sources  completed. 

D4-8.  Evaluation  criteria  weights  estab- 
lished. 

D-f-10.  RFP  reviewed  and  approved  by 
SSAC. 

D-l-14.  RFP  to  industry. 

D-l-31.  Bidders  briefing  (If  required) . 

D+24.  SSAC,  SSEB  meeting  (orientation 
of  members,  secxirlty  matters,  etc.) 

D-I-SO.  SSEB,  standards  and  rating  proce- 
dures established. 

D-l-44.  Technical  and  management  pro- 
posals received,  evaluation  commences. 

D+54.  Cost  proposal  received  (for  smaller 
procurements,  a  single  submission  with  30 
days"  proposal  time  may  suffice) . 

D-f-60.  Competing  companies"  oral  presen- 
tations (If  required) . 

D-l-74.  Evaluations  completed. 

D-f-85.  Briefing  of  SSAC  and  submission  of 
evaluation  report. 

D+86.  Contract  negotiations  completed 
with  all  In  competitive  range. 

D-I-OO.  SSAC  analysis  of  proposal  com- 
pleted. 


D-l-103.  Briefing  of  Air  Foroe  Council  and 
Air  Foroe  commanders  concerned  (tinlees  di- 
rected otherwise  by  the  SSA  or  the  Chief  of 
Staff.  USAP) .  / 

D-l-103.  Briefing  and  presentation  of  pro- 
posal analysis  reports  to  Becxttary^t  Air 
Force.  \ 

D-l-107.  Pinal  Phase  B  contract  execution 
and  reviews  completed.  \ 

D-l-107.  AP-N23  report  submitted.  /I 
D-|- 110.  Phase  B  sources  announced.  / 
D-l-1 16.  Phase  B  contracts  distributed. 

PHA^E   B 

D4-0.  Receipt  of  technical  and  cost  pro- 
posals. 

D-f-2.  Evaluation  begins. 

D-f-7.  Acceptance  of  Phase  B  contract  com- 
pletion by  SPO. 

D-l-10.  Presentations  by  competing  con- 
tractors. 

D-l-36.  SSEB  evaluation  completed. 

D-l-45.  Evaluation  report  completed. 

D-f-57.  Briefing  of  SSAC  and  submission  of 
evaluation  reports. 

D-f-60.  Contract  negotiations  completed. 

p-l-90.  SSAC  proposal  analysis  completed. 

D-l-100.  Briefing  of  Air  Force  Council  and 
Air  Force  commanders  concerned  (unless  di- 
rected otherwise  by  the  SSA  or  the  Chief  of 
Staff,  USAP) . 

B-l-107.  Briefing  and  presentation  of  the 
proposal  analysis  report  to  Secretary  of  Air 
Force. 

B-H114.  Final  acquisition  contract  execu- 
tion and  review  completed. 

B-l-116.  APN-23  report  submitted. 

D-i-119.  Phase  C  contractor  announced. 

D-f-126.  Contract  distributed. 

Attachmznt  2 

ITKMB  To  Be  Included  in  Request  for 
Pboposai,  (RFP) 

"The  SSAC  reviews  and  approves  the  RFP 
because  of  Its  Impact  on  source  selection; 
It  Is  prepared  by  the  SPO  or  project  officer 
and  Is  substantially  complete  by  the  time 
the  authority  to  proceed  with  the  procure- 
ment Is  received.  ASPR  3-501  and  APR  80-20 
list  Items  to  be  considered  for  all  RFPs. 
Several  Items  of  particular  Importance  to 
sovirce  selections  and  CD  procurements  are 
mentioned  here  to  emphasize  their  Import- 
ance. 

a.  The  RFP  should: 

(1)  Include  all  requirements  contained 
In  the  approved  program  guidance. 

(2)  Include  the  results  of  previous  stud- 
ies on  feasibility,  effectiveness,  major  trade- 
offs, operational  analysis,  logistics  analysis, 
etc. 

(3)  State  the  general  basis  for  contract 
award  and  the  evaluation  criteria,  listed  in 
order  of  importance,  to  inform  bidders  of 
the  relative  Importance  of  the  areas  to  be 
evaluated.  Mission  models,  covering  primary 
and  secondary  missions  and  s(>elllng  out  the 
critical  performance  requirements  for  each 
system  and  subsystem,  can  focus  attention 
on  critical  requirements.  Include  a  listing 
of  areas  and  Items,  where  possible,  to  pro- 
vide a  format  for  profxisals.  This  may  assist 
In  the  evaluation  and  analysis. 

(4)  Provide  for  competing  contractors  to 
submit  separate  prices  and  supporting  cost 
data  for  any  deviations  in  performance  from 
that  specified  in  the  RFP  as  being  the  de- 
sired system  performance  requirements. 

(5)  Contain  an  outline  of  the  plan  for 
systems  management,  including  the  identifi- 
cation of  pertinent  Air  Force  and  contrac- 
tor  reporting   and   control   relationships. 

(6)  Include  documentation  requirements 
defined  on  DD  Form  1423,  "Contractor  Data 
Requirements  List,"  and  in  a  data  matrix. 
This  U  required  so  docximents  needed  for  con- 
tractual purposes  can  be  written  In  proper 
contractual  language  to  firmly  commit  the 
contractor.  The  data  required  to  be  evaluated 
mxist  have  a  direct  relationship  to  the  evalu- 


ation crlterli.  Unnecessary  data  must  not  b« 
requested.  liata  that  can  be  delayed  until 
after  the  contract  award  will  be  so  listed  and 
phased  for  later  delivery.  Only  significant 
data  that  can  be  evaluated  should  be  re- 
queated.  Care  mtiat  be  taken  to  insure  that 
the  proposer  is  not  misled  as  to  the  Imptu*- 
tance  of  items  for  wtUch  data  are  not  re- 
quested at  the  proposal  stage.  This  can  hap- 
pen, for  example,  in  arecu  of  maintenance 
afid  spares  ooet  for  a  system.  Though  these 
costs  may  hie  difficult  to  evaluate,  failure  to 
request  them  could  cause  a  proposer  to  sub- 
mit a  low  cost  for  proposed  end  items  which, 
In  the  long  run,  could  be  very  costiy  to  main- 
tain or  replace. 

(7)  Include  Govemment-furnlshed  prop- 
erty and  the  identification  of  any  subsystems 
that  must  be  broken  out  for  subcontracting. 

(8)  Require  that  all  propriet«iry  Items  be 
identified  In  the  proposal. 

(9)  Eliminate  superfluous  technical  provi- 
sions. Sjjeclflcations  tnoorporated  by  refer- 
ence frequently  include  third  and  fourth  tier 
specifications  that  are  unwanted,  and  must 
be  screened  out. 

(10)  Provide  for  competing  contractors  to 
submit  separate  prices  on  Incremental  pro- 
duction quantities;  Items  for  which  there  is 
a  contingency  requirement;  and,  where  ap- 
plicable, option  quantities,  in  a  TPP  sltu^ 
ation. 

(11)  Require  that  the  competing  con- 
tractors identify  the  Impact  of  Introducing 
their  proposed  system  into  the  Govern- 
ment's operational  Inventory,  on  operational 
facility  requirements  of  the  Government, 
timing  of  construction,  and  future  Military 
Construction  Programs.  However,  adequate 
information  on  Air  Force  facilities  should 
be  provided  in  the  RFP  package  to  each 
contractor;  tbtis  he  need  not  oosnpile  his 
own  data. 

(12)  State  any  limit  on  the  number  of 
pages  for  proposals.  In  terms  of  the  total 
proposal  or  for  a  specific  area  or  Item  {e.g., 
management  volume) .  Care  must  b©  exer- 
cised In  setting  any  limits  to  Insure  that 
the  evaluators  have  sufficient,  but  not  too 
much,  information  to  make  the  evaluation. 

b.  The  minimum  proposal  time  will  nor- 
mally be  at  least  30  days.  To  give  the  pro- 
poser more  time  and  not  delay  the  source 
selection  actions,  a  two-phase  submission 
may  be  used  (i.e.,  the  technical  proposal 
due  In  30  days,  followed  by  the  cost  pro- 
posal 7  to  10  days  later) . 

c.  The  number  of  copies  reqiiired  for 
evaluation  purposes  must  be  stated,  In  addi- 
tion to  those  required  for  normal  contrac- 
tual processing. 

d.  When  practicable,  model  contracts — a 
very  highly  recommended  technique  for  the 
early  resolution  of  contract  terms  and  con- 
ditions, should  be  used. 


Attackment  3 

Sample:  Sotjbce  Selection  Evalttation 

Cbitehia — Phase  II 

I.    INTBODUCnON 

The  Source  Selection  process  has  three  re- 
lated activities — Proposal  Evaluation,  Vali- 
dation, and  Contract  Negotiation.  These 
three  activities  are  interdependent,  and  all 
three  must  be  completed  before  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  source  selected.  The  eval- 
uation criteria  are  associated  with  proposal 
evaluation.  They  Identify  areas  and  items 
of  concern  to  the  Government  In  selecting  a 
source  for  the  development  and  production 
of  the  XYZ  System.  The  criteria  areas  and 
Items,  with  their  descriptions,  are  Intended 
to  show  the  scope  of  the  evaluation  of  pro- 
posals submitted  by  the  competltlors  in- 
volved in  the  source  selection.  Proposals  will 
be  evaluated  by  comparing  proposal  ele- 
ments against  standards  that  will  be  de- 
veloped by  the  Government  within  the 
framework  of   the  criteria.  The  standards. 
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prepared  before  propofal*  are  received,  are 
consistent  with  the  requirements  In  the  re- 
quest for  prDposal  or  the  statement  of  work 
(SOW).  The  standards  are  dlvulKed  only  to 
Oovemment  personnel  directly  Involved  In 
the  evaluation  and  source-selection  process. 

a.  emmmAL  oomniiaATioira 
A.  Contractual  Considerations.  Validation 
and  contract  negotiation  will  be  concurrent 
with  the  evaluation  of  proposals.  Validation 
la  a  review  ol  all  contractual  documentation 
to  Insure  that  (1)  The  SOW  Include*  all 
elements  neceasary  to  comply  with  eatab- 
Ilshed  program  requirements,  (3)  Con- 
tractors' proposals  are  consistent  with  con- 
tract and  specification  requirements,  and 
(3)  the  contracts  are  acceptable  for  fixed- 
price  definitive  contracting.  In  addition, 
management  planning  as  evidenced  by  the 
proposed  Program  Planning  and  Control 
System,  Management  Controls  and  Displays, 
Configuration  Management.  Data  Manage- 
ment, and  reporting  will  be  reviewed 
for  program  and  contractual  acceptability. 
Although  this  validation  does  not  result  In 
scoring  or  have  an  Independent  impact  on 
the  evaluation  part  of  the  source  selection 
proeeas.  the  adequacy  of  contract  terms — 
~  tennB-and  conditions.  SOW.  delivery  sched- 
ules and  price — will  be  considered  in  the 
final  selection.  Contract  Negotiations  fol- 
low and  overlap  the  final  actions  In  valida- 
tion, and  resolve  dlfTerences  about  contract 
requirements  between  the  Government  and 
the  contractors.  A  minimum  of  negotiation 
should  be  required,  since  each  contractor's 
proposal,  tosether  with  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  the  model  contract  should  be  the 
basis  of  a  definitive  contract.  The  selected 
source  will  not  be  announced  before  nego- 
tiations are  completed  and  satisfactory 
definitive  contracts  are  executed  by  all  com- 
petitors. 

b.  Correction  Potential.  Where  a  proposal 
element  is  found  to  be  deficient  in  the  eval- 
uation process,  the  rating  for  that  element 
will  depend  an  the  effect  It  has  on  the  over- 
all proposal — i.e.,  the  extent  of  revision  nec- 
essary to  correct  the  deficiency,  and  the 
effect  of  the  correction  on  other  elements  of 
the  proposal,  affecting  performance,  sched- 
ules, or  over-all  coata  to  the  Oovernment. 
m.  oxifnLAi.  carmuA 

A.  The  selection  of  a  source  for  the  award 
of  the  Phase  II  development  and  acquisition 
contract  will  be  made  by  an  integrated  as- 
sessment of  the  merits  of  each  contractor's 
proposal  in  the  areas  listed  below,  with  ap- 
propriate consideration  of  the  contractual 
provisions  of  each  proposed  contract.  (1) 
The  capability  of  the  proposed  system  to 
satisfy  mission  requirements  in  the  Request 
for  Proposal.  (2)  the  acceptability  of  con- 
tractual arrangements.  Including  terms  and 
conditions,  SOW,  delivery  schedules,  and 
price,  and  (3)  the  cost  to  the  Government 
to  develop  and  acquire  the  system,  and  to 
operate  It  during  Its  expected  life. 

B.  The  following  areas  will  be  evaluated: 
(1)  Design,  (3)  operational  capability.  (3) 
supportablUty.  (4)  management 'production, 
and  (5)  coot  to  the  Government.  The  first 
three  areas  will  be  scored  and  considered 
ctmiulatlvely.  A  separate  cost  effectiveness 
calculation  wlQ  be  made. 

ZY.    SFECtnc  CMtTZMlA 

A.  Specific  criteria  are  divided  Into  the 
five  basic  areas  listed  under  General  Criteria 
(paragraph  HI  B).  Each  area,  except  Cost 
to  the  Government,  Is  subdivided  Into  Itenta 
that  define  the  scope  or  the  nature  of  a 
particular  area.  In  addition,  each  Item  may, 
In  turn,  be  subdivided  Into  factors  or  sub- 
factors,  as  necessary  for  proper  evaluation. 

B.  In  many  Instances,  these  areas  and 
Items  are  Interdependent,  and  the  results  of 
the  evaluation  of  each  area  and  associated 
Items  must  be  recognized  and  taken  into 
account  In  evaluating  other  areas  and  asso- 
cUted  Items. 


C.  In  all  evaluations,  when  performance 
or  cost  estimates  are  used  as  Input  informa- 
tion, evaluatora  will  use  the  performance  re- 
quirements In  the  proposed  System  and 
Contract  End  Item  Specifications,  and  con- 
tractor-furnished cost  estimates  as  validated 
or  modified  by  Government  engineering, 
operational,  logistics,  and  cost  specialists. 

D.  Design.  The  technical  soundness  of  the 
proposed  system  design  and  the  proposed 
development  plan  #111  be  evaluated.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  following  specific  considera- 
tions, the  evaluation  of  each  design  element 
will  Include  an  assessment  of  (1)  The  va- 
lidity of  estimates  of  the  proposed  system 
performance  characteristics.  (3)  the  ade- 
quacy and  validity  of  evidence  furnished  the 
Oovernment.  JusUfylng  design  selections  or 
approaches,  and  (3)  the  identification  of 
problem  or  high  risk  areas  and  approaches 
to  solutions.  The  Influence  of  design  choices 
on  reliability,  maintainability,  safety,  vul- 
nerability/survivability,  and  service  life  will 
be  considered. 

a.  Item  D-l,  System  Design.  The  design 
of  each  major  subsystem  will  be  evaluated 
separately  by  performance  requirements  and 
design  criteria,  and  the  soundness  of  the 
proposed  dealgn  or  design  approach  to  sattafy 
them.  The  complete  system  will  be  evaluated 
in  terms  of  ( 1 )  TTie  soundness  of  design  com- 
promises, and  the  integration  of  subsystems 
and  components  to  provide  the  complete  sys- 
tem design,  and  (3)  the  over-all  capability  of 
that  design  to  satisfy  requirements. 

b.  Item  D-2.  Interface  With  Other  Systems. 
Evaluation  of  the  over-all  system  will  include 
consideration  of  Its  Interface  with  other  sys- 
tems, the  extent  of  modifications  required, 
the  operational  and  support  limitations  Im- 
posed by  system  design  features,  and  the  re- 
quirements for  aerospace  ground  equipment 
and  tr.^lnlng  equipment. 

c.  Item  D-J,  Develcjrment  Planning.  The 
adequacy  of  the  contractor's  plans  for 
engineering  development  of  the  system  will 
be  evaluated.  This  evaluation  will  Include 
the  consideration  of  the  plans  for  systems 
engineering  management  and  effectiveness 
analyses  that  weigh  and  optimize  the  total 
systems  engineering  development  activities. 
This  evaluation  will  also  Include  considera- 
tion of  the  enstlneering  plans  for  system 
safety,  malntalnabUlty,  and  reUablUty,  Cat- 
egory I  and  Category  II  Test  Plans,  and  the 
quality  assurance  portions  of  specification 
and  design  sheeu.  Consideration  will  be 
given  to  test  objectives,  test  methods,  success 
and  failure  criteria,  number  of  test  items, 
schedules,  inatrximentatlon.  Government/ 
contractor  partlclpanU,  data  reduction, 
analyses,  and  reporting  procedures.  Con- 
sideration of  the  over-all  plan  for  the 
engineering  development  of  the  system  will 
include  examining  the  adequacy  and  com- 
pleteness of  the  Interface  analyses  of  related 
systems. 

E.  Operational  Capa}Mitie$: 

a.  Item  O-t,  Effectiveness.  Consideration 
will  be  given  to  the  Influence  on  the  opera- 
tional effectiveness  of  system  characteristics 
such  as  accuracy,  stability  and  control,  relia- 
bility, maintainability,  and  vulnerability/ 
survivability  launch  enveloi>es.  System  char- 
acteristics such  as  loading  capabilities,  crew 
procedures,  and  workloads,  will  also  be  con- 
sidered. 

b.  Item  0-2,  Flexibility.  The  Impact  on  flex- 
ibility of  the  operating  command  In  deploy- 
ing and  employing  the  system  will  be  evalu- 
ated. The  introduction  of  a  new  type  of 
weapon  systam  may  Impose  changes  In  cur- 
rent concepta;  thiu,  the  Impact  on  capa- 
bilities to  carry  and  employ  other  systems, 
limitations  on  or  degradation  of  performance 
envelopes  of  the  related  systems,  extent  of 
changes  or  additions  to  support  equipment, 
requlrementa  for  special  procedures,  equip- 
ment or  facilities,  requlrementa  for  specially 
trained  or  additional  personnel,  and  Influence 
on  vulnerablllty/stUTlvablllty  and  tactics  for 
attack  will  be  considered. 


F.  SupportaMlity: 

a.  Item  S-1,  Logistiei.  The  proposed  loglsuo 
considerations  will  be  evaluated  for  the  main, 
tenance.  supply  and  modification  support  re- 
qulrementa. The  evaluation  of  m«lntananoe 
requlrementa  will  Include  an  assessment  of 
the  Intarplay  that  systam  design  and  com- 
ponent reliability  have  on  malntanance  ac- 
tions. This  aspect  will  be  evaluated  as  to 
time.  nvanp>ower.  skills,  technical  data,  AGE, 
and  facilities  required  for  necessary  actions! 
The  contractor's  optimized  repair  level  analy- 
sis will  be  evaluated,  as  well  the  proposed 
Initial  repair  level  posture  based  on  opera- 
tional requlrementa  and  economic  trade-offs. 
The  supply  requlrementa  evaluation  will  in- 
clude an  assessment  of  the  contractor's  lo- 
gistic analysis  for  supply  support  of  the 
operational  program.  The  modification  sup- 
port requlrementa  evaluation  will  Include  a 
review  of  the  workload,  facilities,  and  sched- 
uling necessary  to  Intagrata  the  system  with 
the  other  systams.  The  evaluation  of  trans- 
portation and  packaging  plans  will  assess 
the  adequacy  of  proposed  plana  to  meet 
worldwide  environmental  extremes,  the  re- 
qulrementa for  shipment  by  all  modes  of 
transportation,  and  for  specialized  containers 
and  packaging  designs.  Emphasis  will  be 
given  to  the  dangerous  article  cbaractarlstlcs 
of  the  propulsion  unlta. 

b.  Item  S-2,  Personnel  and  Training.  The 
proposed  personnel  subsystam  will  be  evalu- 
ated for  manpower  quantities  and  skills  re- 
quired to  use  the  systam  and  perform  the 
logistic  support  functions.  The  evaluation  ot 
the  proposed  training  program  will  consider 
the  crew  training  to  be  conducted  by  the 
contractor  and  operational  readiness  training, 
training  locations,  schedules,  course  struc- 
tures, equipment,  facilities,  the  relationship 
of  anticipated  training  to  existing  programs. 
and  the  total  time-phased  training  requlre- 
menta for  the  systam. 

G.  Management /Production: 

a.  Item  M-1,  Management /Production.  The 
contractor's  program  planning  and  schedul- 
ing of  all  program  elementa  will  be  reviewed 
for  completeness,  adequacy,  realism,  and  the 
correlation  of  time  span  with  the  function 
to  be  performed.  Proposed  Master  Schedule, 
F»roductlon  Plan,  Manufacturing  Plan,  Tool- 
ing Plan.  Industrial  Facilities  Plan.  Make-or- 
Buy  Structure,  related  Systam  Integration 
and  Responsibility  Plan  will  be  considered. 
Consideration  will  also  be  given  to  the  con- 
tractor's identification  of  required  and  avail- 
able resources,  and  their  proposed  methods 
for  obtaining  or  providing  resources  that  may 
be  required  In  addition  to  those  already  avail- 
able. 

H.  Cost  to  the  Government  Area.  This  area 
Involves  ( 1 )  The  acquisition  price  negotiated 
with  each  contractor  In  the  competition,  and 
(2)  other  coeta  that  the  Oovernment  will  in- 
cur In  acquiring,  operating,  maintaining,  and 
supporting  the  systam  through  Ita  estimated 
useful  life.  Evaluation  standards  and  scor- 
ing will  not  be  used  In  this  area.  As  to  the 
acquisition  price,  the  evaluation  will  Include 
an  analysis  of  whether  the  contractor's  pro- 
posal reasonably  reflecte  all  contract  costa 
that  may  be  anticipated,  to  permit  an  assess- 
ment of  the  credibility  of  the  contractor's 
proposed  target  cost.  Proposed  prices,  with 
and  without  adjustmenta  made  by  the  Oov- 
ernment, will  become  factors  In  the  cost  effec- 
tiveness analysis.  A  separata  Oovemment 
cost  estimate  will  be  made  of  each  contrac- 
tor's proposed  work. 

However.  In  light  of  the  competitive  nature 
oi  this  program,  coupled  with  the  plan  to 
use  a  fully  structured  fixed-price  Incentive 
contract  with  long  term  commltmenta.  It  Is 
Intanded  to  use  price  analysis  as  defined  by 
the  Armed  Services  Procurement  Regulation 
to  evaluate  this  Item.  If  It  proves  more  ad- 
vantageous to  the  Oovernment,  however,  cost 
analysis  may  be  used  and  prices  negotiated 
with  each  contractor,  after  the  proposals  have 
been  received. 
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As  to  other  co»ta  to  the  Oovemment,  the 
estimated  useful  life  of  the  system  will  be 
assumed  to  be  five  years  for  purposes  of 
evaluation.  (This  period  Is  selected,  even 
though  a  much  longer  life  is  anticipated, 
because  cost  estimates  for  a  longer  period 
would  not  be  sufllclently  reliable  for  evalua- 
tion purposes.) 

v.    COST     CFfTCnVXKXSS 

The  separate  cost  effectiveness  calculation 
will  be  based  on  the  model  used  by  the  Air 
Force  for  the  RAD  Prerequisite  Studies, 
modified  as  necessary  to  update  for  realism, 
and  will  yield  Information  In  the  form  of 
resources  expended  per  function  accom- 
plished. Costa  will  Include  development  and 
acquisition  coeta  for  the  system,  costa  of 
modification  of  related  systems.  If  any,  and 
estimates  of  operating  and  maintenance 
costa  over  the  system's  anticipated  life. 

Cost  effectiveness  will  not  be  evaluated  or 
scored.  Resulta  of  the  analysis  will  be  fur- 
nished to  the  Chalmum  of  the  Source  Se- 
lection Evaluation  Board  and  to  the  Sotirce 
Selection  Advisory  Council  for  their  con- 
sideration In  assessing  contractors'  proposals 
over-all.  i 

Attachkknt  4 
Sample:  Fokm  roa  Prxpabation  or 
DxnciENCT  Rkforts 
The  Deficiency  Report  Informs  the  SSAC 
and  SPO  negotiation  team  of  matters  dis- 
closed  during   the   evaluation   of   proposals 
which  were  considered  to  be  less  than  satis- 
factory. In  addition,  It  serves  as  a  debriefing 
document,  If  required.  This  docxunent  la  Im- 
portant to  the  source-selection  action,  and 
the  data  must  be  accurate  and  adequate. 

DEFICIENCT    RKPOBT 

Area:  (Scientific  &  Technical). 

Item:  (System  performance). 

Company:  (Bravo  Aviation). 

Nature  of  Deficiency:  (State  the  nature  of 
the  deficiency.  Be  concise.  Include  a  refer- 
ence, by  company's  document,  paragraph 
and  page  that  will  quickly  Identify  the  com- 
pany's submlssloc.) 

Summary  of  Effect  of  Deficiency:  (State 
how  the  uncorrected  deficiency  would  affect 
the  program.  If  it  were  accepted  "as  Is.") 

Recommended  Correction:  (Briefly  Indi- 
cate the  action  the  contractor  must  take  to 
correct  the  deficiency.) 

Reference:  (Indicate  what  substantiates 
that  the  data  evaluated  are  deficient.  These 
may  be  statementa  In  the  request  for  pro- 
posal, statement  of  work,  specifications,  etc.) 

Area  Captain . 

Evaluator . 

Area  and  Item:  (Include  #  Designator). 

ArrACHicKNT  5 
Sample 
Stibject:    Letter  of  Transmittal — ^Proposal 
Analyses        for        XYZ        Source-Selection 
Evaluation. 
To:  (The  Source  Selection  Authority). 

1.  Under  authority  set  forth  In  HQ  USAF 

message  a  Source  Selection  Advisory 

Council  (SSAC)  was  established  for  the 
XTZ  Program.  This  letter  transmlte  the 
SSAC  Propoeal  Analyses  Reporta. 

2.  The  system  was  approved  for  contract 
definition  by  Systems  Management  Directive, 
XYZ.  The  requlrementa  for  the  XTZ  system 
are  specified  In  the  SMD.  This  source  selec- 
tion action.  Identified  as  the  Phase  A  evalu- 
ation. Is  concerned  vrlth  the  selection  of  two 
or  more  sources  to  be  awarded  fixed-price 
definition  contracta. 

3.  The  SSAC  was  composed  of  members  of 
the  Tactical  Air  Command,  the  Air  Force 
Systems  Command  and  the  Air  Force  Logis- 
tics Command  (see  attachment  1) .  The  SSAC 
mission  was  to  solicit  competitive  proposals 
from  Industry  against  formally  approved  re- 
qvilrementa  for  the  XTZ  system  to  Insure  an 
Impartial,  equitable,  and  comprehensive 
evaluation  of  competitive  proposals  received. 


and  to  give  the  Source  Selection  Authority 
weighted  considerations,  findings,  Judg- 
menta,  and  advise  on  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses of  each  contractor's  proposal.  Con- 
tractor proposals  were  evaluated  by  Source 
Selection  Evaluation  Board  (SSEB)  members, 
which  Included  engineers,  production  spe- 
clallste,  procurement  speclallste,  loglstlclans, 
cost  analyste,  auditors,  systems  management 
personnel,  and  operations  and  training 
personnel. 

4.  The  SSAC  and  the  SSEB  performed  this 
mission  according  to  the  policies  and  pro- 
cedures prescribed  In  AFR  70-16  and  AFM 
70-10.  For  the  evaluation  criteria,  see  at- 
tachment 2. 

5.  The  Request  for  Proposal  (RPP)  was 
approved  by  the  SSAC,  and  reviewed  by  the 
SSEB  before  It  was  sent  to  Industry.  Two  pro- 
posals were  requested  from  each  competitor. 
Proposal  A  covers  the  contractors'  proposed 
plan  for  conducting  contract  definition,  and 
a  cost  quotation  for  this  work.  Proposal  B 
describes  the  contractors'  preliminary  sys- 
tem design  approach,  Including  manage- 
ment, logistics,  and  operational  aspecte.  A 
cost  quotation  for  Proposal  B  was  (not) 
required. 

6.  The  list  of  potential  sources  was  com- 
piled from  the  Air  Force  Systems  Command 


Random  Access  Source  List,  and  from  the 
responses  received  from  the  synopsis  In  the 

Commerce  Business  Dally  on . 

A  Small  Business  Clearance  was  received. 
Eight  sources  were  found  qualified,  and  so- 
licited for  proposals.  Four  sources  responded, 
as  follows: 

The  Alfa  Aircraft  Company,  Kokomo, 
Indiana. 

Bravo  Aviation,  Inc.,  Las  Vegas,  Nevada. 

The  Cocoa  Corporation,  Green  Bay,  Wis- 
consin. 

Delta  Aircraft  Corporation,  Portland, 
Maine. 

7.  Proposal  analyses  of  the  evaluation  of 
each  contractor's  proposal  are  In  attachment 
4.  Hlghllghta  of  the  analyses  of  each  con- 
tractor's proposal  are  as  follows: 

a.  Alfa  Aircraft 

b.  Bravo  Aviation 

c.  Cocoa  Corporation 

d.  Delta  Aircraft 

(Note. — On  a  very  selective  basis,  choose 
the  most  significant  strengths,  weaknesses 
and  risks  for  the  proposal  analyses,  and  in- 
clude them  In  a  brief  summary  In  the  above 
subparagraphs. ) 

8.  The  weighted  scores  achieved  by  each 
contractor's  proposal  are  summarized  below: 


WEIGHTED  SCORES 

Aim 

Maximum 

Contractors 

attainable 

Alfa 

Bravo 

Cocoa 

Delta 

*500 

460 
270 
175 

410 
210 
200 

i    225 
'    195 

170 

255 

Contractor  etp«rience  and  resources 

Implementation  plan 

300 

200 

218 

184 

ToUl 

1,000 

905 

820 

590 

657 

9.  In  the  cost  area,  proposals  covered  only 
the  cost  for  contract  definition.  These  cost 
proposals  have  been  negotiated  with  each 
contractor,  to  finalize  definitive  contracta 
for  contract  definition.  Total  amounte  pro- 
posed by,  and  negotiated  with,  each  con- 
tractor are: 


Proposed 


Negotiated 


(a)  Alfa  Aircraft $900,000  J900. 000 

(b)  Bravo  AviaUon.. 910. 000  900. 000 

(c)  Cocoa  Corp 1,200,000  910,000 

(d)  Delta  Aircraft 970, 000  920, 000 


10.  The  evaluation  criteria  for  the  areas  to 
be  considered,  when  selecting  contractors  for 
award  of  contract-definition  contracta,  are 
(In  order  of  Importance) : 

a.  The  soundness  and  adequacy  of  the  sys- 
tem preliminary  technical  design  to  satisfy 
the  requlrementa  contained  In  the  RFP/ 
SOW. 

b.  Management's  ability  to  Insure  that  the 
program  can  be  performed  satisfactorily. 

c.  The  reasonableness  of  the  contractor's 
propoeal  for  conducting  contract  definition. 

11.  Under  this  criteria  SSAC  summary 
conclusions  are  presented  below: 

a.  Alfa  Aireraft-^^his  contratcor's  pro- 
posed preliminary  system  design  Is  accept- 
able for  contract  definition.  The  few  weak- 
nesses found  can  be  corrected  during  con- 
tract definition.  The  plan  of  action  for  con- 
ducting contract  definition  Is  satisfactory. 
The  contract  definition  cost  proposal  Is  rea- 
sonable and  realistic. 

b.  Bravo  Aviation. — This  contractor's  pro- 
posed preliminary  system  design  approach  is 
acceptable  for  contract  definition.  The  sys- 
tem design  Is  well  founded  In  current  tech- 
nology, and  Is  attractive  in  strong  growth 
potential.  Several  weaknesses  were  noted,  but 
all  can  be  corrected  during  contract  defini- 
tion. A  very  good  plan  was  proposed  for  con- 
ducting contract  definition.  The  contract 
definition  cost  proposal  Is  reasonable  and 
realistic. 


c.  Cocoa  Corporation — This  contractor's 
approach  to  preliminary  system  design  has 
serious  deficiencies.  Major  deficiencies  existed 
In  (identify  appropriate  deficiencies  In  very 
brief  form ) .  Thus,  to  be  suitable  for  con- 
tract definition,  the  proposal  would  require 
extensive  changes.  The  contractor's  plan  for 
conducting  contract  definition  Is  satisfac- 
tory. The  contract  definition  coet  proposal  Is 
reasonable  and  realistic. 

d.  Delta  Aircraft — This  contractor's  ap- 
proach to  preliminary  system  design  is  ac- 
ceptable. It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
this  design  approach  covers  many  high  risk 
areas.  These  high  risks  are  (Identify  nature 
of  risks).  Thus,  extensive  changes  will  be 
required  In  the  contractor's  approach  to  the 
system  design,  to  reduce  these  risk  areas  to 
acceptable  levels.  The  contractor's  plan  for 
conducting  contract  definition  Is  very  good. 

The  contract  definition  cost  proposal  Is  rea- 
sonable and  realistic. 

12.  The  above  findings  represent  the  unan- 
imous conclusions  of  the  SSAC,  and  we 
therefore  advise  that  contracta  for  the  con- 
tract definition  be  awarded  to  Alfa  Aircraft 
Company,  and  Bravo  Aviation,  Inc. 

SPECIAL   NOTES 

1.  Copies  of  the  SSAC  Analysis  Report  wll. 
be  provided  to  the  Air  Force  Council  and 
commanders  of  each  command  concerned; 
AFSC,  AFLC,  using  command,  the  Air  Train- 
ing Command,  and  heads  of  other  Govern- 
ment agencies  and  services,  as  and  when  ap- 
propriate. The  report  will  normally  be  de- 
livered with  the  source  selection  briefing. 

2.  Letter  of  transmittal:  Attachmente: 
(1)  SSAC/SSEB  composition.  (2)  Evaluation 
criteria,  standard  and  rationale  for  estab- 
lished welghte.  (3)  The  evaliratlon  report. 
(4)  The  analysis  rep>ort. 

Proposal  Evaluation  and  Source  Selection 

PaOCEDtTBES 

This  regulatlou  establishes  Air  Force  pol- 
icy, assigns  responsibilities,  and  prescribes 
procedures  for  evaluating  proposals  and  se- 
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looting  wyvUKOM,  ■ub«7«t«ina,  and  project 
•ouroea.  It  Implements  DOO  Directive  4106.03, 
6  AprU  IMS 

1.  Objective*  and  Policy.  The  prime  objec- 
tlv«  of  the  aource  selection  proceas  U  the 
impartial,  equitable,  and  oomprehenalve 
evaluation  of  competitors  and  their  propoaala 
to  Insure  selection  of  that  source  which  will 
provide  optimum  satisfaction  of  the  Oovem- 
ment's  basic  objectives  including  the  re- 
quired performance  and  schedule  at  the  bast 
coat.  Other  objectlvea  are  to: 

a.  Provide  that  an  Individual  serving  In  a 
major  executive  position  of  the  OBD  or  the 
Air  Force  Is  fully  reaponslble  for  the  souroa 
selection  decision  In  a  major  procurement 
action. 

b.  Insure  a  balanced  appraisal  of  all  fac- 
tors In  the  source  selection  proceas  by  delib- 
erately constituting  an  advisory  group  of 
senior  military  and /or  civilian  personnel  poa- 
swaalng  experience  in  matters  concerning  sys- 
tems development  and  acquisition,  systems 
engineering,  military  requirements  and  op- 
erations, and  logistics  and  procurement. 

e.  Apply  and  to  utilize  fully  the  profes- 
sional skills  and  knowledge  of  competent 
personnel  In  the  evaluation  and  nsninaniiiiit 
-ef  ooaspetltlve  propoaals. 
-  iL  ■Mabllsh  consistent  procedurea  thereby 
Improving  the  effectlveneas  of  review  and 
approval  of  proposal  evaluation  and  source 
selection  and  to  increase  Oovemment  and 
Industry  understanding  and  acceptance  of 
these  procedurea. 

2.  Applicability  of  Source  Selection  Proce- 
durea (SSP> : 

a.  Use  SSP  preacrlbed  by  this  regulation 
and  ATM  70-10  to  select  sources  for: 

(1)  Bach  new  development  contract  esti- 
mated to  exceed  t26  million.  For  those  sys- 
tems and  projects  requiring  a  Contract  Defl- 
nlUon  (CD)  :n  accordance  with  KFR  80-30, 
use  SSP  to  select  source(s)  for  both  the  CD 
and  Acquisition. 

(3)  Bach  new  production,  modification  or 
maintenance,  or  other  hardware  or  service 
contract  estimated  to  exceed  $25  million,  ex- 
cept where  the  contract  is  to  be  awarded 
solely  on  the  besls  of  price  competition. 

(3)  Other  contracts  as  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  or  HQ  XJSAF  may 
designate. 

b.  If  SSP  are  not  required  or  designated 
pursuant  to  paragraph  a.  above,  select  the 
sotirce(s)  for  systems,  subsystems  and  proj- 
ects by  procedurea  eatabllshed  by  the  pro- 
curing agency  within  Its  delegated  author- 
ity. 

c.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  retain 
Source  Selection  Authority  (SSA)  on  those 
procurements  meeting  the  criteria  of  para- 
graph 2a(l)  above  and  on  new  production 
contracts  estimated  to  exceed  tlOO  million, 
except  where  such  production  contracts 
wUl  be  awarded  solely  on  the  basis  of  price 
competition.  Normally,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense delegates  SSA  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  for  systems /projects  to  be  ac- 
quired by  the  Air  Force. 

d.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may  re- 
delegate  SSA  with  power  of  redelegatlon  not 
below  the  level  of  a  systems  division  com- 
mander or  an  official  in  an  equivalent  posl- 
Uon.  Normally,  the  seciirlty  of  the  Air  Force 
Is  the  SSA  on  those  contracts  meeting  the 
criteria  of  paragraph  3a  above. 

3.  Scope  of  RegulaUon: 

a.  Use  the  SSP  preacrlbed  In  this  regula- 
tion and  AFM  70-10  to  select  sources  for 
proposed  contracts  meeting  the  criteria  of 
paragraph  2a  above. 

b.  Follow  the  procedtires  set  forth  under 
paragraph  5c  and  7  for  proposed  contracts 
exceeding  (35  million  whether  or  not 
awarded  solely  on  the  basis  of  price  compe- 
tition. 

4.  BxplanaUoTi  of  Terms 

a.  Ad.vi»er» — Oovemment  personnel  offi- 
cially assigned  as  partlclpanU  to  the  Source 
Selectton  AdT,sory  CouncU  (S8AC)  or  Source 


SeleoUon  Kraluatlon  Board  (88KB),  but  not 
to  a  spedilc  eraluatlon  task  or  teiam.  who 
assist  88AC  and  S8KB  members  during  the 
source  selection  process  by  furnishing  ad- 
vice pertaining  to  spedilc  matters. 

b.  Selection  Plan — A  proposed  plan  for 
conducting  proposal  evaluation,  contract  ne- 
gotiations and  source  selection.  Specific  rec- 
ommendations on  the  following  shall  be 
Included  In  each  plan : 

(1)  The  source  list  screening  criteria. 

(3)  The  evaluation  criteria. 

(3)  The  functional  areas  which  should 
be  represented  on  the  SSAO  and  the  func- 
Uonal  and  technical  repreeenUtlon  for  the 
SSBB. 

(4)  The  chairman  and  composition  of  the 


(S)  The  scoring  and  evaluation  techniques 
to  be  used. 

(0)  The  schedule  of  all  required  actions 
between  receipt  of  proposals  and  award  of 
a  definitive  contract  or  contracts.  The  sched- 
ule will  provide  for  such  actions  to  be  com- 
pleted In  18  calendar  weeks,  unless  the 
oompletlon  of  all  actions  within  this  period 
Is  Initially  considered  to  be  unrealistic.  A 
full  explanation  will  be  furnished  for  a 
planned  schedule  In  excess  of  the  18  week 
period,  including  the  considerations  given  to 
the  conduct  of  parallel  rather  than  sequen- 
tial actions  where  feasible. 

c.  tvaluatlon  Report — A  comprehensive 
report  prepared  by  the  SSEB  which  con- 
tains evaluation  criteria,  detailed  narrative 
assessments  of  each  proposal  against  these 
criteria,  numerical  scores,  and  summary  ap- 
praisals of  slfnlflcant  strengths,  weaknesses 
and  risks  of  each  area  of  each  proposal. 

d.  Proposal  Analysis  Report — A  formal  re- 
port prepared  by  the  SSAC  which  contains: 

(1)  An  objective  appraisal  of  each  pro- 
posal's  merits,  shortcomings   and  risks. 

(3)  The  conclusions  reached  after  an 
over-all  analysis  of  the  SSXB  eTaluatlon, 
total  costs,  over-all  effectiveness,  cost  effec- 
tiveness, contractor's  capabilities,  negotia- 
tion results,  and  other  aspects  of  the  source 
selection. 

(3)  Advice  to  the  SSA  with  respect  to  a 
selection  decision. 

e.  Source  Selection  Advisory  CouneU 
(SSAC) — A  group  of  senior  military  and/ 
or  Oovemment  civilian  personnel  appointed 
by  the  SSA  to  act  as  his  staff  and  advisors 
In  source  selection.  The  members  ot  the 
SSAC  will  be  selected  from  organizational 
levels  sufficiently  high  to  Insure  necessary 
visibility  of  all  considerations  affecting  the 
system,  subsystem  or  project.  All  concerned 
fimctlonal  areas  Involved  In  the  procurement 
will  be  represented  on  the  SSAC  (e.g.,  the 
user,  R&D.  logistics,  other  DOD  components 
and  other  Oovemment  agencies).  The  senior 
member  from  each  Air  Force  command  rep- 
resented Is  a  general  officer  If  the  SSA  Is 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  The  SSA  for  other  source 
selections  determines  the  level,  of  member- 
ship of  the  SSAC. 

f.  Source  Selection — The  process  wherein 
the  requirements,  facts,  recommendations 
and  Oovemment  policy  relevant  to  an  award 
decision  In  a  competitive  negotiated  pro- 
curement at  a  system,  subsystem,  or  project 
are  examined  and  the  decision  made. 

g.  Source  Selection  Authority  (SSA) — ^The 
official  designated  to  direct  the  source  selec- 
tion, approve  the  selection  plan,  and  to  select 
the  source(B). 

b.  Consultants. — Oovemment  or  non-Oov- 
ernment  personnel  called  upon  by  the  SSAC, 
SSEB  or  SSA  to  furnish  expert  advice  on 
highly  specialized  matters  and  on  the  solu- 
tion of  particular  problems. 

1.  Source  Selection  Evaluation  Board 
{SSEB) — A  group  of  military  and/or  Oov- 
emment civilian  personnel  appointed  by  the 
SSAC  to  direct,  control,  and  evaluate  pro- 
posals responsive  to  requirements,  and  to 
produce    summary    facts    and    findings    re- 


quired In  the  source  selection  process.  All 
necessary  functional  and  technical  areas  in- 
volved In  the  procurement  are  represented 
on  the  SSEB.  The  chairman  of  the  SSEB  nor- 
mally Is  the  System  Program  Director  (SPD) 
or  official  In  an  equivalent  position. 

J.  System /Project — Equipment  and /or 
skills,  together  with  any  related  faclllUss, 
services.  Information  and  techniques,  that 
for  a  complex  or  an  entity  capable  of  per- 
forming specific  operational  tasks  In  support 
of  an  Identifiable  Defense  objective.  The 
term  "system"  as  used  herein  encompasses 
weapon  systems,  support  systems,  and  com- 
mand and  control  systems. 

k.  Subayjfcm— See  AFM  11-1. 

5.  Responsibilities  for  Source  Selection: 

a.  At  the  time  the  system/project  Is  Ini- 
tially approved  In  the  Five  Year  Defense  Pro- 
gram, or.  for  a  OD  procurement,  at  the  time 
CD  initiation  Is  approved,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  decides  to  retain  or  delegate  SSA  for 
those  procurements  meeting  the  criteria  of 
paragraph  3a(l)  above  and  for  new  produc- 
tion contracts  estimated  to  exceed  $100  mil- 
lion, except  where  such  production  contracts 
will  be  awarded  solely  on  the  basis  of  price 
competition.  If  the  document  which  approves 
the  initiation  of  Contract  Definition  Is  silent 
as  to  the  SSA,  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
Is  assumed  to  be  the  SSA.  Recommendation 
for  the  choice  of  SSA  Is  Included  In  Program 
Change  Requests.  In  the  memorandum  re- 
questing the  Initiation  of  CD.  or  In  a  separate 
memorandum,  as  appropriate. 

b.  Designations  or  redelegatlons  of  SSA  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  normally  are 
Included  In  System  Management  Directives 
or  other  appropriate  documents.  Redelegatlon 
of  SSA  Is  made  In  time  to  Insure  that  all  ac- 
tions required  of  the  SSAC,  SSEB,  SPD. 
procurement  personnel  and  other  officials  In- 
volved m  procurement  review  and  approval 
may  be  taken  In  a  timely  manner.  If  the  SSA 
for  a  procurement,  meeting  the  criteria  of 
paragraph  2  above.  Is  not  designated  or  re- 
delegated  In  a  timely  manner,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  Is  assumed  to  be  the  SSA 
and  the  selection  plan  Is  processed  for  his 
approval. 

c.  For  aU  development,  production,  modi- 
fication, or  other  hardware  or  service  con- 
tracts estlnukted  to  exceed  925  million 
{including  contracts  to  be  awarded  solely  on 
the  basis  of  price  competition)  for  which 
selection  authority  Is  delegated  to.  or  vests  In, 
AFSC  or  AFLC,  the  HQ  USAF  OPR  for  the 
system  or  project  Insures  that  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  is  advised  not 
later  than  30  days  nor  earlier  than  60  days 
before  the  selection  decision  Is  scheduled  to 
be  made. 

d.  The  SSA  Is  responsible  for  properly  and 
effectively  conducting  the  evaluation  and 
source  selection.  The  SSA : 

(1)  Designates  the  chairman  and  mem- 
bership of  the  SSAC  using  the  selection  plan 
and  the  criteria  set  forth  under  paragraph  4e. 

(2)  Is  responsive  to  the  guidance  and  spe- 
cial Instructions  or  review  requirements  of 
the  official  who  designated  the  SSA. 

(3)  Provides  the  SSAC  and  SSEB  with  ap- 
propriate guidance  and  special  Instructions 
as  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  SSP. 

(4)  Insures  equitable  and  effective  actions 
are  taken,  consistent  with  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Procurement  Regulation  (ASPR),  to  ob- 
tain a  manageable  but  competitive  number 
of  final  propKisals  for  the  selection  process. 

(6)  Reviews  and  approves  the  selection 
plan  and  revisions  thereto. 

(6)  Performs  an  In-depth  review  of  all  In- 
formation and  data  furnished  by  the  SSAC 
and  the  SSEB  and,  after  consideration  there- 
of, selects  the  source (s) . 

e  The SSAC: 

(1)  Establishes  the  evaluation  criteria  us- 
ing the  selection  plan. 

(2)  Establishes  the  evaluation  criteria 
welghU  In  the  order  of  their  relative  Impor- 
tance. 
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(3)  Establishes  the  relative  Importance  of 
the  evaluation  criteria  In  a  form  to  be  used 
in  the  Request  for  Proposals  (RFP). 

(4)  Establishes  screening  criteria  for  the 
development  of  a  source  list. 

(6)  Approves  the  RFP  and  the  source  'list. 

(6)  Designates  the  chairman  and  member- 
ship of  the  SSEB  using  the  selection  plan 
and  the  criteria  set  forth  under  paragraph  41. 

(7)  Reviews  the  contractor  performance 
evaluation  program  histories  and  other  per- 
tinent records  of  contractor  i)erformance  for 
the  contractors  involved;  and  when  required, 
obtains  oral  briefings  from  the  contractors 
and  Inspects  their  facilities. 

(8)  Reviews  the  findings  of  the  SSEB  and 
applies  the  established  weights  to  the  evalua- 
tion results. 

(9)  Prepares  the  Proposal  Analysis  Report. 

( 10)  Provides  briefings  and  consultation  as 
directed  by  the  SSA. 

(11)  After  the  selection  Is  made  by  the 
SSA,  documents  for  his  signature  the  Justifi- 
cation for  the  source  selection. 

(13)  Forms  such  ad  hoc  working  groups  as 
may  be  necessary  to  assist  In  the  administra- 
tion of  the  SSAC  functions. 

f.  The  SSEB: 

( 1 )  Reviews  and  conducts  In-depth  discus- 
sions of  the  relative  merits  of  each  proposal 
against  the  requirements  In  the  REP  and  the 
evaluation  criteria,  established  by  the  SSAC. 
An  element  in  the  evaluation  of  proposals  la 
the  proposer's  system  for  planning  and  con- 
trolling contract  jierformance. 

(2)  Prepares  the  evaluation  report. 

(3)  Provides  briefings  and  consultation 
concerning  the  evaluation  as  may  be  required 
by  the  SSA  or  SSAC. 

g.  The  System  Program  director  {SPD)  or 
the  official  in  an  equivalent  position: 

( 1 )  Develops  and  prepares  work  statements, 
specifications,  schedules,  plans,  procedures, 
etc..  necessary  for  a  complete  and  adequate 
RFP. 

(2)  Develops  and  prepares  the  RFP. 

(3)  Prepares  a  source  list  consistent  with 
the  ASPR  policies,  the  SSA's  Instructions, 
and  the  SSAC's  source  list  screening  criteria. 

(4)  Develops  and  prepares  the  selection 
plan  according  to  paragraph  4b. 

6.  Procedures  Applicable  to  Processing 
Source  Selection  Data  to  the  SSA: 

a.  When  SSA  has  been  retained  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  the  following  will  apply: 

(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  sub- 
mits comments  and  views  on  the  results  of 
the  evaluation  and  selection  effort  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

(2)  HQ  USAF: 

(a)  Reviews  the  evaluation  data  and  all 
supporting  documentation. 

(b)  After  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
has  reviewed  the  results  of  the  evaluation, 
prepares  his  comments  and  views.  In  accord- 
ance with  his  Instructions,  for  his  signature 
and  submission  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

(8)  The  SSAC  provides  brteflngs  and  con- 
sultations to  HQ  USAF,  the  commanders  of 
AFSC  and  AFLC.  and  the  commanders  of 
the  using  commands. 

(4)  To  provide  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  with  sufficient  Information  for  a  mean- 
ingful review,  it  may  be  necessary  for  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  or  HQ  USAF  to 
request  the  SSAC,  SSEB,  or  the  SPD  to  ac- 
complish additional  tasks  related  to  the 
source  selection. 

(5)  Each  commander  concerned  submits 
comments  and  views  on  the  results  of  eval- 
uation and  selection  effort  to  HQ  USAF. 

b.  When  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Is 
the  SSA,  advice  from  the  SSAC,  the  con- 
cerned commanders,  and  from  such  other 
agencies  and  persons  as  he  deems  appropriate 
will  normally  be  requeeted.  In  such  Instances 
and  when  the  SSA  Is  an  official  of  HQ  USAF: 

(1)  The  SSAC  submits  advice  with  re- 
spect to  the  Bourcee  to  be  selected  to  HQ 
USAF. 


(2)  Each  concerned  oonuri&der  submits 
his  advice  as  to  the  source  selection  to  HQ 
USAF. 

(3)  HQ  USAF  reviews  the  evaluation  data 
and  all  supporting  documentation  and  sub- 
mits advice  to  the  SSA. 

(4)  The  SSAC,  SSEB  and  the  SPD  (or  of- 
ficial in  an  equivalent  position)  accomplishes 
such  additional  tasks  as  HQ  USAF  directs. 
The  SSAC  provides  briefings  and  consulta- 
tions to  HQ  USAF,  the  commanders  of  AFSC 
and  AFLC,  and  other  commanders  concerned. 

7.  Release  of  Information  on  Source  Selec- 
tions: 

a.  No  Information  will  be  released  to  the 
public  or  to  Congressional  Interests  on  deci- 
sions or  recommendations  about  source  se- 
lections untU  released  by  the  Secretray  of 
the  Air  Force. 

b.  The  chairman  of  the  SSAC  notifies  the 
Director,  The  Secretariat,  HQ  USAF,  of  the 
pending  source  selection  in  sufficient  time 
for  the  Director  to  Initiate  preparatory  ac- 
tion with  the  Office  of  Legislative  Liaison 
and  the  Office  of  Information,  OSAF. 

c.  The  Director,  The  Secretariat,  HQ 
USAF,  In  conjunction  with  the  appropriate 
staff  offices,  HQ  USAF: 

\1)  Initiates  preparatory  action  with  the 
Office  of  Legislative  Liaison  and  the  Office  of 
Information,  OSAF,  as  necessary. 

(2)  When  the  selection  decision  Is  re- 
leased by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
Insures  that  a  memorandum  Is  prepared  for 
the  Office  of  Legislative  Liaison  and  the  Of- 
fice of  InformaUon,  OSAF,  to  Include  as 
appropriate; 

(a)  The  designation  of  the  system/proj- 
ect or  subsystem  being  considered  and  the 
scope  of  work  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
source. 

(b)  The  name  of  the  source  selected  and 
the  location  where  the  work  Is  to  be  per- 
formed (If  development  and  production  will 
be  performed  at  separate  locations,  spec- 
ifies both  locations) . 

(c)  The  major  subcontractors  Involved 
and  their  location. 

(d)  The  estimated  dollar  value  of  any 
contracts  to  be  awarded  citing  current  year's 
appropriations. 

(3)  Upon  notification  by  the  Office  of 
Legislative  Liaison,  arranges  with  the  ap- 
propriate staff  offices,  HQ  USAF,  to  notify 
the  selected  source  at  a  mutually  agreed 
time. 

(4)  Announces  a  Chief  of  Staff  Decision 
for  Air  Staff  guidance. 

d.  The  Office  of  Legislative  Liaison  and 
the  Office  of  Information  prepare  the  releases 
which  are  coordinated  with  appropriate  De- 
fense agencies  for  approval.  After  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  approves  the  releases, 
the  Office  of  Legislative  Liaison  establishes 
the  exact  timing  of  the  Congressional  notifi- 
cation, based  upon  the  SSA'e  guidance,  and 
notifies  the  Director,  The  Secretariat,  the 
Office  of  Information  and  the  Deputy  Chief 
of  Staff  who  Is  OPR  for  the  source  selection 
of  this  timing  and  any  other  pertinent  details 
concerning  the  Congressional  announcement. 
8.  Security  and  Protection  of  Sensitive 
Data: 

a.  All  unclassified  docimients  concerning 
selection  of  sources  under  the  procedures 
prescribed  by  this  regulation  are  designated 
as  "For  Official  Use  Only"  under  AFR  11-30. 
Protection  of  data  submitted  or  developed 
during  the  source  selection  proceedings  Is 
of  paramount  Importance. 

b.  Information  submitted  by  contractors 
and  Information  developed  during  the  SSP 
Is  of  an  extremely  sensitive  nature.  Accord- 
ingly, under  no  circumstances  will  any  con- 
sultant, adviser,  or  member  of  the  SSAC, 
the  SSEB  or  of  any  ad  hoc  working  group 
discuss  the  proceedings  with  any  Individual 
who  Is  not  a  member  of  the  organizations 
named,  except  as  authorized  under  this 
regulation. 


c.  Any  unauthorized  disclosure  or  release 
of  either  classified  Information  or  source  se- 
lection Information  designated  as  "For  Offi- 
cial Use  Only"  under  AFR  11-30  will  be  In- 
vestigated and,  as  appropriate,  will  be 
treated  under  dlsclpUnary  procedures  au- 
thorized by  law  or  administrative  regula- 
tions. 

d.  Data,  exclusive  of  procurement  docu- 
mentation, received  and/or  developed  dur- 
ing and  subsequent  to  the  source  selection 
action  by  the  SSAC  and  the  SSEB  pertain- 
ing to  the  selection  process  Is  maintained 
separate  from  normal,  everyday  files.  Re- 
lease of  this  data  to  i>er8ons  other  than  the 
SSAC  membership  Is  by  specific  permission 
of  the  SSA  for  that  specific  source  selection 
action. 

9.  Debriefing  Procedures.  In  those  cases 
where  the  SSA  determines  that  detailed  de- 
brlefings  beyond  that  required  by  the  ASPR 
would  be  of  value,  unsuccessful  offerors  may 
be  provided  debrlefings  upon  request. 

10.  Waivers  to  this  Regulation.  Waiver  of 
the  application  of  any  of  the  requirements 
of  this  regulation,  to  a  proposed  contract 
meeting  the  criteria  of  paragraphs  2a(l) 
and  c  may  be  granted  only  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.  Requests  for  waiver  from  organi- 
zational components  subordinate  to  HQ 
USAF  are  submitted  In  writing  to  HQ 
USAF,  with  substantiating  reasons  there- 
for, for  appropriate  processing. 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 
-     Qen.  J.  P.  McCoNNXLi., 
U.S.  Air  Force,  Chief  of  Staff. 

Col.  John  F.  Rash, 

I/JS.  Air  Force, 
Director  of  Administrative  Services. 


THE   MTT-TTARV   BUDGET   AND   NA- 
TIONAL  ECONOMIC  PRIORITIES 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Mr,  President,  on 
Tuesday,  June  3, 1969,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Economy  in  Government  began  a 
major  set  of  hearings  entitled  "The  Mil- 
itary Budget  and  National  Economic 
Priorities." 

The  hearings  represent  a  logical  con- 
tinuation of  the  work  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  and  the  Subcommittee 
on  Economy  in  Government.  No  issue  la 
of  greater  importance  today  than  the 
level  of  defense  spending  and  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  other  nondefense 
priorities. 

The  question  that  our  subcommittee  is 
attempting  to  explore  is:  How  can  mili- 
tary and  civilian  needs  be  balanced? 

On  Tuesday,  we  heard  from  two  dis- 
tinguished scholars  and  statesmen,  John 
Kenneth  Galbraith,  former  Ambassador 
to  India,  and  Charles  Schultze,  the  for- 
mer Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

On  Wednesday,  we  heard  from  the  dis- 
tinguished and  eminent  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Pulbright),  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Each  of  the  statements  delivered  by 
the  first  three  witnesses  presented  well 
defined  and  fully  thought  out  facts  and 
viewpoints  to  the  subcommittee.  In  my 
opinion,  the  testimony  of  these  three 
men  constitutes  important  reference 
points  in  the  current  dialog  of  the  na- 
tional budget. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Ricorb. 

There  being  no  objectiMi,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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TamriMomr  or  Jomm   Ksmmvib   O. 

PAtn.  M.  WiUWTTmo,  Pkofimit  of  ■comom- 

tCm.  HiUIVAKO  UNivmsiTT,  Bhfoms  THS  StTB- 

coMxrrm  ow  Ecomokt  or  aowunfxm 
Jonrr  Kconoiczc  CoMinrm,  Jum  3,  1900 
Mr.  Cb*lrm*n:  I  %xa  much  pleased  to  be 
iMn  tbla  morning  to  help  open  thU  Impor- 
tant serlea  of  hearlngi.  We  are  all  greatly  In 
your  debt.  Hx.  Chairman,  for  your  effort  In 
winning  public  attention  for  the  role  of  the 
military  power  In  our  economic  and  political 
life— although  perhape  the  ezpreealona  of 
gratitude  from  the  Pentagon  will  be  leea  fer- 
vent than  one  might  wlah.  You  can't  pleaae 
everyone.  Tboae  of  ua  who  have  been  con- 
cerned with  thla  laaue  over  the  years  have.  I 
believe,  a  special  reason  to  appreciate  your 
achievement.  It  is  an  Issue  which  concerned 
citizens.  Including  moat  liberals,  have  been 
sweeping  under  the  rug  for  years.  "Ah,  yes 
•amethlng  should  be  done  about  It,  by  some- 
one else  "  Now,  thaolu  to  you,  tt  Is  on  the 
national  agenda. 

In  my  brleC  time  this  morning,  I  would  like 
to  try  to  define  the  problem.  Then  I  will  make 
a  few  suggestions  to  guide  your  search  for 
solutions.  Now  that  concern  has  been  aroused 
we  must  be  certain  that  It  leads  to  useful  ac- 
complishment. I  take  the  liberty  of  append- 
ing x,<x  my  remarks  the  text  of  a  small  paper  I 
jrrote.aome  months  ago  on  the  subject. 

It  Is  In  the  current  Issue  of  Harper's  and 
about  to  be  published  in  pamphlet  form.' 

The  importance  of  military  si>endlng  In  the 
economy — half  the  Federal  budget,  about 
one-tenth  of  the  total  economic  product,  I 
need  not  strcas.  Though  much  attention  la 
foeuaMd  upon  It,  this  bloodless  economic  side 
Is  not,  I  venture  to  think,  the  Important 
feature.  The  Important  feature  Is  the  peculiar 
constitutional  and  bureaucratic  arrange- 
ments which  govern  this  economic  activity. 

In  our  ordinary  economic  arrangements  we 
think  of  the  Individual  as  instructing  the 
market  by  his  purchases,  the  market.  In 
turn,  instructing  the  producing  Qrm.  Thus 
economic  life  Is  controlled.  This  the  text- 
books celebrate.  And  where  public  expendi- 
tures are  concerned,  the  young  are  still 
taught  that  the  legislature  reflects  the  will 
of  the  citizen  to  the  Executive.  The  Execu- 
tive, In  turn,  effects  that  will.        ,' 

I  have  argued  *  that  with  Industrial  de- 
velopment— with  advanced  technology,  high 
organization,  large  and  rigid  commitments 
of  capital — power  tends  to  pass  to  the  pro- 
ducing organization — to  the  modern  large 
corporation.  Ifot  the  customer  but  Oeneral 
Motors  tends  to  be  the  source  of  the  original 
decision  on  the  modem  automobile.  If  the 
consumer  Is  reluctant  he  Is  persuaded — to  a 
point  at  least. 

This  part  of  my  case  has  not  escaped  ar- 
gument. Dissent  raises  Its  head  everywhere 
these    days.    But   where    military    goods    are 
concerned  one  encounters  little  or  no  argu- 
ment. Here.  It  Is  agreed,  the  historic  economic 
and  constitutional  sequence  is  reversed.  The 
citizen  does  not  instruct  the  legislature  and 
the  legislature  the  Pentagon  and  Its  associ- 
ated  industries.    No  one   wants  to   be   that 
naive.  Vanity  becomes  the  ally  of  truth.  It 
Is  agreed  that  the  Services  and  the  weapons 
manufacturers   decide    what    they    want   or 
need.  They  then  instruct  the  Congress.  The 
Congress.  led  by  the  military  housecarls  and 
sycophants  among  its  members,  hastens  to 
comply.  The  citizen  plays  no  role  except  to 
pay  the  bill.  Aa  I  say.  these  matters  are  not 
subject    to    serious    dispute,    those    with    a 
special  capacity  to  believe  In  fairy  tales  apart. 
The   power  that  has   brought  about  thla 
remarkable   reversal — has  assumed   this  au- 
thority— has.  of  course,  been  well  IdenUfled. 
It  U  the  military  services  acting  Individually 
or  In  aasoclaUon  through  the  Department  of 


'  By  Doubleday  and  New  American  Library. 
>  In    The   Sew   Industrial   State.   Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin.  1M7. 


Defense  and  the  large  military  contractors. 
The  latter,  an  Important  point,  are  few  in 
number  and  highly  specUliaed  In  their  serv- 
ice to  the  military.  In  1908.  a  hundred  large 
firms  had  more  than  two-thirds  (07.4  per 
cent)  of  all  defense  business.  Of  these,  Oen- 
eral Dynamics  and  Lockheed  had  more  than 
the  smallest  fifty  A  dozen  firms  specializing 
more  or  leas  completely  on  military  busi- 
ness—McDonnell  Douglas.  Oeneral  Dynamics, 
Lockheed.  United  Aircraft— together  with 
Oeneral  Electric  and  A.T.  St  T.  had  a  third  of 
all  business.  For  most*  business  firms  defense 
business  is  Inconsequential  except  as  It  af- 
fects prices,  labor  and  material  supply — and 
taxes.  The  common  beUef  that  all  business 
benefits  from  weapons  orders  Is  quite  wrong. 
For  a  few  It  Is  a  rewarding  source  of  business. 
The  great  multitude  of  business  firms  pay. 
The  regional  concentration.  I  might  add.  Is 
equally  high;  In  1B67  a  third  of  all  contracts 
went  to  California.  New  York  and  Texas.  Ten 
states  received  two  thirds.  And  no  one  should 
be  misled  by  the  argument  that  this  picture 
Is  su^tantlally  altered  by  the  dlstrlbuUon 
of  subcontracts. 

One  must  not  think  of  the  military 
power — the  association  of  the  military  and 
the  defense  firms — in  conspiratorial  terms. 
It  reflects  an  Intimate  but  largely  open  asso- 
ciation based  on  a  solid  community  of  bu- 
reaucratic and  pecuniary  Interests.  The  Serv- 
ices seek  the  weapons:  the  suppliers  find  It 
profitable  to  supply  them.  The  factors  which 
accord  plenary  power  of  decision  to  the  mlU- 
tary  and  the  defense  plante,  and  which  ex- 
clude effective  interference  by  the  Congress 
and  the  public,  are  quite  commonplace. 
Nothing  devious  or  wicked  Is  Involved.  The 
following  are  the  factors  which  sustain  the 
military  power. 

First:  There  Is  the  use  of  fear.  This,  of 
course.  Is  most  Important.  Anything  which 
relates  to  war,  and  equally  to  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  nuclear  conflict,  touches  a  deeply 
sensitive  public  nerve.  This  Is  easily  played 
on.  The  technique  U  to  say,  in  effect,  "Give 
us  what  we  aak.  do  as  we  propose,  or  you  will 
be  In  mortal  danger  of  nuclear  annihilation." 
In  this  respect  one  miut  pause  to  pay  tribute 
to  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird.  He  has  shown 
himself,  on  this  matter,  to  have  a  very  high 
learning  skill. 

Second:  There  Is  the  monopoly,  or  near 
monopoly,  of  technical  and  Intelligence  In- 
formation by  the  Senlces.  their  suppliers  and 
the  intelligence  community.  This  monopoly. 
In  turn.  Is  protected  by  classification.  This 
allows  the  military  power  to  exclude  the  lay 
crlUc.  Including  the  legislator,  as  unin- 
formed. But  even  the  best  scientist  can  be 
excluded  on  the  grounds  that  he  Is  not  fully 
Informed  on  the  latest  secret  technology — or 
does  not  have  the  latest  knowledge  on  what 
the  SoTleU  or  the  Chlneae  are  up  to.  Here 
too  the  new  Administration  baa  been  very 
apt.  II  Secretary  Laird  deserves  a  special  word 
of  commendation  on  the  way  he  has  learned 
to  use  fear.  Under  Secretary  Packard  must  be 
congratulated  on  the  speed  with  which  he  has 
learned  to  discount  criticism  as  Inadequately 
Informed  of  the  latest  secrets. 

Third:  There  Is  the  role  of  the  single- firm 
supplier  and  the  negotiated  contract.  These 
are  largely  Inevitable  with  high  technology. 
One  cannot  let  out  the  MIBV  to  competitive 
bidding  In  the  manner  of  mules  and  muskets. 
In  Fiscal  1968,  as  the  work  of  this  Commit- 
tee has  revealed,  sixty  per  cent  of  defense 
contracts  were  with  firms  that  were  the  sole 
source  of  supply  Most  of  the  remainder  were 
awarded  by  negotiated  bidding.  Competitive 
bidding — 115  per  cent  of  the  total — was 
nearly  negligible  With  single-firm  supply, 
and  In  lesser  degree  with  negotiated  supply, 
opposition  of  interest  between  buyer  and 
seller  disappears.  The  buyer  is  as  interested 
In  the  survival  and  well-being  of  the  seller  as 
la  the  seller  himself.  No  one  will  enter  this 
Byslum  to  cut  prices,  offer  better  work, 
earlier  deliveries  or  cry  favoritism.  That  la 


because  there  Is  no  other  seller.  The  situa- 
tion. If  I  may  be  permitted  the  word.  Is  cozy. 
Fourth:  There  U  the  fiction  that  the 
specialized  arms  contractor  is  separate  from 
the  Services.  The  one  Is  In  the  public  sector. 
The  other  is  private  enterprise.  As  Professor 
Murray  Weldenbaum  (the  notable  authority 
on  these  matters),  as  well  as  others,  have 
pointed  out,  the  dividing  line  between  the 
Services  and  their  specialized  suppliers  exists 
mostly  In  the  Imagination.  Where  a  corjjora- 
tlon  does  all  (or  nearly  all)  of  Ito  biuiness 
with  the  Department  of  Defense;  uses  much 
plant  owned  by  the  Oovernment;  gets  Its 
working  capital  In  the  form  of  progress  pay- 
ments from  the  Oovernment;  does  not  need 
to  worry  about  competitors  for  It  Is  the  sole 
source  of  supply;  accepts  extensive  guidance 
from  the  Pentagon  on  Its  management;  is 
subject  to  detailed  rules  as  to  Its  accounting; 
and  Is  extensively  staffed  by  former  Service 
personnel,  only  the  remarkable  flexibility  of 
the  English  language  allows  us  to  call  It 
private  enterprise.  Yet  this  U  not  an  excep- 
tional case,  but  a  common  one.  Oeneral  Dy- 
namics, Locklieed.  North  American-Rockwell 
and  such  are  public  extensions  of  the 
bureaucracy.  Yet  the  myth  that  they  are 
private  allows  a  good  deal  of  freedom  In 
pressing  the  case  for  weapons,  encouraging 
unions  and  politicians  to  do  so,  supporttag 
organizations  as  the  Air  Force  Association 
which  do  so,  allowing  executives  to  do  so.  and 
otherwise  protecting  the  military  power.  We 
have  an  amiable  arrangement  by  which  the 
defense  firms,  though  part  of  the  public 
bureaucracy,  are  largely  exempt  from  its  po- 
litical and  other  constraints. 

Fifth:   This  is  a  more  subtle  point.  For  a 
long    period    during    the    fifties    and    sixties 
during  which   the  military  power  was  con- 
solidating lU  position,  military  expenditures 
had  a  highly  functional  role  in  the  economy. 
They  sustained  employment;  they  also  sup- 
ported, as  no  other  expenditures  do,  a  high 
technical  dynamic.  And  there  was  no  wholly 
satisfactory   substitute.   More  specifically,  a 
high  federal  budget,  supported  by  the  cor- 
porate and  progressive  personal  income  tax. 
both    of    which    increased    more   than    pro- 
portionally with  Increasing  Income  and  re- 
duced themselves  more  than  proportionally 
if  income  faltered,  built  a  high  element  of 
stability  Into  the  system.  And  the  scientific 
and  technical  character  of  this  outlay  en- 
couraged the  expansion  of  the  educational 
and  research  plant  and  employed  Its  gradu- 
ates. It  was  long  a  conunonplace  of  Keyneslan 
economics  that  cU-lllan  spending,  similarly 
supported  by  a  progressive  tax  system,  woiUd 
serve  Just  as  well  as  military  spending.  This 
argument  which,  alas.  I  have  used  myself  on 
occasion  was.  I  am  now  persuaded,  wrong — 
an  exercise  In  apologetics.  Civilian  spending 
does  not  evoke  the  same  support  on  a  large 
scale.  (Even  in  these  enlightened  days  I  am 
told  that  Representative  Rivers  prefers  naval 
ships  to   the  Job  Corps.)    And  although   It 
is  now  hard  to  remember,  the  civlUan  pres- 
sures  on    the   Federal   budget   until   recent 
times  were  not  extreme.  Taxes  were  reduced 
in  1964  because  the  pressures  to  spend  were 
not  sufficient  to  offset  tax  collectlotu  at  a 
high  level  of  output — to  neutralize  the  so- 
called     fiscal     drag.     And     civilian     welfare 
spending  does  not  support  the  same  range  of 
scientific  and  technical  activities,  or  the  re- 
lated institutions,  as  does  military  spending. 
On  a  wide  range  of  matters — electronics,  air 
transport,  computer  systems,  atomic  energy — 
military  appropriations  paid  for  development 
cosU  too  great  or  too  risky  to  be  undertaken 
by  private  flmu.  They  served  as  a  kind  of 
honorary  non-socialism. 

Sixth  and  finally:  There  Is  the  ci^aclty — 
a  notable  phenomenon  of  our  time — for  or- 
ganization, bureaucracy,  to  create  Its  own 
truth — the  truth  that  serves  its  prupose. 
The  most  remarkable  example  In  recent 
times,    of    covuve.   has   been   Vietnam.   The 
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sehlevementa  of  bureaucratic  truth  here 
lt»ve  been  breathtaking.  An  essentially  ci- 
vilian conflict  between  the  Vietnamese  baa 
D«en  converted  into  an  International  con- 
flict with  a  rich  ideological  portent  for  all 
mankind.  South  Vietnamese  dictators  of 
flagrantly  regressive  instincts  have  been  con- 
verted into  incipient  Jeffersonians  holding 
aloft  the  banners  of  an  Asian  democracy. 
Wholesale  larceny  In  Saigon  has  become  an 
indispensable  aspect  of  free  Institutions.  One 
of  the  world's  most  desultory  and  Imperma- 
nent armies — with  desertion  rates  running 
around  100,000  a  year — was  made,  always 
potentially,  into  a  paragon  of  martial  vigor. 
Airplanes  episodically  bombing  open  acreage 
or  dense  Jungle  became  an  Impenetrable  bar- 
rier to  men  walking  along  the  ground.  An 
infinity  of  reverses,  loeses  and  defeats  be- 
came victories  deeply  in  disguise.  There  was 
nothing,  or  not  much,  that  was  cynical  In 
this  effort.  For,  for  those  who  accept  bureau- 
cratic truth,  it  is  the  unbelievers  who  look 
confused,  perverse  and  very  wrong.  Through- 
out the  course  of  the  war  there  was  bitter 
anger  in  Saigon  and  here  In  Washington 
over  the  Inability  of  numerous  people — 
Journalists,  professors  and  others — to  see 
military  operations,  the  Saigon  government, 
the  pacification  program,  the  South  Viet- 
nam army  In  the  same  rosy  light  as  did  the 
bureaucracy.  Why  couldn't  all  sensible  {>eo- 
ple  be  the  indlgna&t  Instruments  of  the  offi- 
cial belief — like  Joe  Alsop?  (If  I  may  pay 
tribute  to  the  Edward  Oibbon  of  the  Vlet- 
cong.) 

An  equally  spectacular  set  of  bureaucratic 
ttuths  has  been  created  to  serve  the  mili- 
tary power — and  its  weapons  procurement. 
There  is  the  military  doctrine  that  whatever 
the  dangers  of  a  continued  weapons  race 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  these  are  less  than 
any  agreement  that  offers  any  perceptible 
opening  for  violation.  Since  no  agreement 
can  be  watertight  this  largely  protects  the 
weapons  Industry  from  any  effort  at  con- 
trol. There  is  the  belief  that  the  conflict 
with  communism  is  man's  ultimate  battle. 
Accordingly,  no  one  wovUd  hesitate  to  de- 
stroy all  life  if  communism  seems  seriously 
a  threat.  This  belief  allows  acceptance  of 
the  arms  race  and  the  production  of  the 
requisite  weapons  no  matter  how  dangerous. 
The  present  Ideological  differences  between 
industrial  systems  will  almost  certainly  look 
very  different  and  possibly  rather  trivial 
from  a  perspective  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  years 
hence  If  we  survive.  Such  thoughts  are  ec- 
cenuic.  There  is  also  the  belief  that  national 
Interest  is  total,  that  of  man  inconsequen- 
tial. So  even  the  prospect  of  total  death 
and  destruction  does  not  deter  us  from  de- 
veloping new  weapons  systems  If  some  thread 
of  national  Interest  can  be  Identified  In  the 
outcome.  We  can  accept  75  million  casual- 
ties if  it  forces  the  opposition  to  accept  150 
mUlion.  We  can  agree  with  Senator  Richard 
Russell  that,  if  only  one  man  and  one  wom- 
an are  to  be  left  on  earth,  they  should  be 
Americans.  (Not  from  any  particular  part 
of  the  country.  Just  Americans.)  We  can 
make  it  part  of  the  case  for  the  Manned 
Orbiting  Laboratory  (MOL)  that  It  would 
maintain  the  American  position  up  In  space 
In  the  event  of  total  devastation  from  Maine 
to  California.  Such  Is  the  power  of  bureau- 
cratic truth  that  these  things  are  widely 
accepted.  And  being  accepted  they  sustain 
the  military  power. 

What  now  should  be  our  response?  How  do 
we  get  the  power  under  control? 

Our  response  must  be  In  relation  to  the 
sources  of  power.  Again  for  purposes  of  com- 
pressing this  discussion,  let  me  List  specific 
points: 

1.  Everyone  must  know  that  fear  la  de- 
ployed as  a  weapon.  So  we  must  resist  It.  I  am 
not  a  supporter  of  unilateral  disarmament. 
I  assume  that  the  Soviets  also  have  their 
military  power  sustained  by  its  bureaucratic 
beliefs.  But  we  must  look  at  the  problem 
calmly.  We  must  never  again  be  stampeded 


Into  blind  voting  for  military  budgets.  These, 
as  a  practical  matter,  are  as  likely  to  serve 
the  bureaucratic  goals  of  the  military  power 
and  the  pecuniary  goals  of  the  contractors 
as  they  do  the  balance  of  terror  with  the  So- 
viets. And  we  must  ascertain  which. 

a.  That  part  of  the  military  budget  that 
serves  the  the  balance  of  terror  can  be  re- 
duced only  with  negotiations  with  the  So- 
viets. As  Charles  Schultze  and  others  have 
pointed  out,  however,  this  Is  a  relatively 
small  part  of  the  military  budget.  The  rest 
serves  the  goals  of  the  military  power  and 
the  Interests  of  the  suppliers.  This  can  be 
curtailed.  But  it  can  only  be  curtailed  If 
there  is  a  vigorous  reassertlon  of  Congres- 
sional power.  Obviously  this  will  not  happen 
if  sycophants  of  the  military  remain  the  final 
word  on  military  appropriations.  The  Con- 
gress has  the  choice  of  serving  the  people  In 
accordance  with  constitutional  design  or 
serving  Senator  Russell  and  Representative 
Rivers  in  accordance  with  past  habit. 

3.  Informed  technical  and  scientific  Judg- 
ment must  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  fore- 
going questions.  This  means  that  the  Con- 
gress must  equip  Itself  with  the  very  best  of 
independent  scientific  Judgment.  And  the 
men  sp  mobilized  must  not  be  denied  access 
to  scientific  and  intelligence  Information.  I 
believe  that  on  military  matters  there  should 
be  a  panel  of  scientists,  a  Military  Audit 
Commission,  responsible  only  to  the  Con- 
gress— and  not  necessarily  Including  Edward 
Teller — to  be  a  source  of  continuing  and  in- 
formed advice  on  military  neeas — and 
equally  on  military  non-needs. 

4.  We  must,  as  grown-up  people,  abandon 
now  the  myth  that  the  big  defense  con- 
tractors are  something  separate  from  the 
public  bureaucracy.  They  mtist  be  recognized 
for  what  they  are — a  part  of  the  public  es- 
tablishment. Perhape  one  day  soon  a  further 
step  should  be  taken.  Perhaps  any  firm 
which,  over  a  five-year  period,  has  don>  more 
than  75%  of  its  business  with  the  Defense 
Department,  should  be  made  a  full  public 
corporation  with  all  stock  in  public  hands. 
No  one  will  make  the  case  that  this  is  an 
assault  on  private  enterprise.  These  firms  are 
private  only  in  the  imagination.  The  action 
would  ensure  that  such  firms  are  held  to 
strict  standards  of  public  responsibility  In 
their  political  and  other  activities  and  ex- 
penditures. It  would  exclude  the  kind  of 
conspiracy  to  protect  capital  gains  that  was 
recently  uncovered  In  the  Lockheed  case.  It 
would  help  prevent  private  enrichment  at 
public  expense.  In  light  of  the  recent  per- 
formance of  the  big  defense  contractors,  no 
one  would  wish  to  argue  that  it  would  de- 
tract from  efBciency.  And  the  75  %  rule  would 
encourage  firms  that  wish  to  avoid  national- 
ization to  diversify  Into  civilian  production. 
Needless  to  say,  the  75%  rule  should  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  defense  units  of  the  conglom- 
erates. Perhaps  to  prees  this  reform  now 
would  direct  energies  from  more  needed 
tasks.  Let  us,  however,  put  it  on  the  agenda. 

5.  Finally,  it  must  be  recognized  that  the 
big  defense  budgets  of  the  fifties  were  a 
unique  response  to  the  conditions  of  that 
time.  Then  there  were  the  deep  fears  gener- 
ated by  the  Cold  War,  the  seeming  unity  of 
the  Communist  world,  and,  at  least  in  com- 
parison with  present  circumstances,  the 
seeming  lack  of  urgency  of  domestic  require- 
ments. All  this  has  now  changed.  We  have  a 
wide  range  of  tacit  understandings  with  the 
Soviets;  we  have  come  to  understand  that 
the  average  Soviet  citizen — In  this  respect 
like  the  average  American  voter — is  unre- 
sponsive to  the  idea  of  nuclear  annihila- 
tion. The  communist  world  has  split  Into 
quarrelling  factions.  I  am  enchanted  to  re- 
flect on  the  Soviet  staff  studies  of  the  mili- 
tary potential  of  the  Czech  army  In  case  of 
war.  Perhaps,  as  I  have  said  elsewhere,  we 
have  here  the  explanation  of  their  odd  pas- 
sion for  the  Egyptians.  And  as  all  philos- 
ophers of  the  commonplace  concede,  we  have 
the   terrible   urgency  of   civilian  needa— of 


the  cities,  the  environment,  transportation, 
education,  housing,  indeed  wherever  we  look. 
It  is  now  even  agreed  as  to  where  the  danger 
to  American  democracy  Ilea.  It  is  not  from 
the  Soviet  Union,  China.  It  Is  from  the 
starvation  of  our  public  services,  particularly 
in  our  big  cities,  here  at  home. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  make  one  final  point. 
Our  concern  here  is  not  with  inefficiency  In 
military  procurement.  Nor  Is  it  with  graft. 
These  divert  attention  from  the  main  point. 
And  this  is  not  a  crusade  against  military 
men — against  our  fellow  citizens  in  uniform. 
Soldiers  were  never  meant  to  be  commercial 
accessories  of  General  Dynamics.  It  would 
horrify  the  great  captains  of  American  arms 
of  past  generations  to  discover  that  their  suc- 
cessors are  by  way  of  becoming  commercial 
accessories  of  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation. 

The  matter  for  concern  is  with  the  military 
power — a  power  that  has  passed  from  the 
public  and  the  Congress  to  the  Pentagon 
and  Its  suppliers.  And  our  concern  is  with 
the  consequences — with  the  bloated  budgets 
and  bizarre  bureaucratic  truths  that  result. 
The  point  is  important  for  it  suggests  that 
the  restoration  of  power  to  the  Congress  Is 
not  a  sectarian  |>oliticaI  task.  It  is  one  for 
all  who  respect  traditional  political  and 
constitutional  processes. 

Statement  of  Chakles  L.  ScHtTLTZ,  Professor 
OF  Economics.   UNivERsrrY   or   Maryland, 
Before  the   StTBCOMMiTTEE,  on  Economy 
IN  Government,  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee, Hearings  on  "The  Military   Bin>Qrr 
AND  National  Economic  Priorities" 
Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Committee: 
The  Committee's  decision  to  bold  hearings  on 
the  military  budget  and  national  economic 
priorities  is  not  only  welcome  but  timely. 
Over  the  next  several  years,  the  Executive  and 
the  Congress  will  be  faced  with  a  series  of 
basic   decisions   on   military   programs    and 
weapons  systems,  whose  outcome  will  largely 
determine  not  only  the  nation's  security  and 
its  military  postiu-e,  but  also  the  resources 
available  to  meet  urgent  domestic  needs.  It 
would  be  most  unfortunate  if  those  decisions 
were  made  piecemeal,  without  reference  to 
their  effect  on  non-mllltary  goals  and  prior- 
ities. Moreover,  any  one  year's  decisions  on 
military  programs — and,  in  fact,  on  many  ele- 
ments of  the  civilian  budget — cast  long,  and 
usually  wedge-shaped  shadows  into  the  fu- 
ture. Their  cost  in  the  initial  budget  year 
are  often  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  costs 
Incurrent  in  succeeding  years. 

For  these  reasons  there  are  two  major 
prerequisites  to  Inform  discussion  and  de- 
cision about  military  budgets: 

First,  the  benefits  and  costs  of  proposed 
military  programs  cannot  be  viewed  in  isola- 
tion. They  must  be  related  to  and  measured 
against  those  other  national  priorities,  which, 
in  the  context  of  limited  resources,  their 
adoption  must  necessarily  sacrifice. 

Second,  the  analysis  of  priorities  must  be 
placed  in  a  longer-term  context  than  the  an- 
nual budget,  since  annual  decisions — par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  large  military  forces 
or  weapons  systems — usually  Involve  the  use 
of  scarce  national  resources,  and  therefore 
affect  other  national  priorities,  well  into  the 
future. 

I  might  also  add,  parenthe^cally,  that  a 
review  of  military  budgets  in  the  context  of 
a  long-run  evaluation  of  national  priorities 
can  directly  serve  the  Interests  of  national 
security  Itself.  In  the  past  year  there  has 
sprtmg  up  a  widespread  skepticism  about  the 
need,  effectiveness,  and  efficiency  of  many 
components  of  the  defense  budget.  This  Is  a 
healthy  development.  But  it  must  be  har- 
nessed and  focused.  In  particular  It  must  not 
be  allowed  to  become  a  "knee-Jerk"  reaction, 
such  that  any  proposed  new  military  pro- 
gram Is  automatically  attacked  as  unneeded 
or  Ineffective.  We  still  live  in  a  dangerous 
world.  Effective  and  efficient  provisions  for  the 
national  security  should  rightfully  be  given 
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»  high  prlorltr.  I  bellere  that  %  proper  bal- 
andnf  of  mllltAry  and  clvUUn  profmiu  c«n 
tMst  t>«  acblwed  by  a  carvful  and  expUeit 
public  dlacuMlon  and  avaluatlon  of  rvlatlT* 
prlorltlM  In  a  Ionc>t«nn  budgvtary  oontazt. 
Katther  tb«  «ztr«me  which  autoamUcally 
■tampa  ag>proval  on  anything  carrying  th«  na- 
tional MCurUy  label,  nor  Ita  oppoatt*  which 
Tlaws  any  and  all  military  spending  aa  an  un- 
warrantwl  waata  of  national  reaourcaa,  haa 
much  to  racommand  it  aa  a  reaponatble 
atutuda. 

In  thla  contazt  I  should  like  to  dlacuaa 
with  the  Committee  three  major  aapecta  of 
tha    problem    of    national    prlorltlaa: 

A  flve-year  aummary  projection  of  fad- 
•ral  budfatary  raaoiircea  and  tha  major  clalma 
on  tboaa  raaourcea. 

A  mora  detailed  examination  of  tha  baalc 
facton  which  are  likely  to  datannlne  the 
military  component  of  thoae  budget  clalma. 

Finally,  some  tentattva  raggaaUona  for  Im- 
proTing  the  procesa  by  which  dafanaa  budg- 
et daclalona  are  made,  dealgnad  particularly 
to  bring  into  play  an  explicit  conaldaratlon 
and  balancing  of  national  prlorltlea.  both 
military  and  civilian. 

I.  THS  ■UDOVTABT   FmAUXWOBK 

ay  definition,  the  concept  of  "prlorltlea" 
InralTna  the  problem  of  choice.  If ,  aa  a  na- 
tion, we  could  have  everything  we  wanted. 
If  there  wwe  no  constralnta  on  achieving 
our  goals,  tha  problem  of  prlorltlea  would 
not  arlae.  But  once  we  recognlae  that  we 
face  llmlta  or  constralnta.  that  we  cannot 
•Unultaaeoualy  satisfy  all  the  legitimate  ob- 
jecUTaa  which  we  might  set  for  ouraalyea. 
then  the  neoeaalty  for  choice  axlatm. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  constralnta. 
There  la  probably  some  limit  to  the  public 
"energy"  of  a  nation.  Psychologically,  the  na- 
tion and  Its  leaders  cannot  enthusiastically 
pursue  a  very  large  number  of  energy-con- 
suming goals  at  the  same  time.  The  peychlc 
coat  Is  too  high.  Sometimes  we  face  limits 
Imposed  by  the  scarcity  of  very  specific  re- 
sources. What  we  can  do  quickly,  for  exam- 
ple, to  Improve  the  availability  of  high  qual- 
ity medical  care  Is  limited  In  the  short  run 
by  the  scarcity  of  trained  medical  personnel. 
But  the  most  pervasive  limit  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  our  goals,  even  In  a  wealthy  country 
like  the  United  States.  Is  the  general  avail- 
ability af  productive  resources.  If  the  econ- 
omy Is  producing  at  full  employment,  addi- 
tions to  public  spending  require  subtractions 
from   private  spending — and   vlce-veraa. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  public  spending, 
the  practical  constraints  we  (ace  are  even 
tighter  than  this.  I  think  It  Is  a  safe  polit- 
ical prediction  that  during  the  next  five 
years  or  so,  and  particularly  once  a  settle- 
ment In  Vietnam  is  reached,  federal  tax  rates 
are  unlikely  to  be  raised.  Reforms  may.  and 
should,  occur.  But  the  overall  yield  of  the 
system  Is  vmllkely  to  be  increased.  If  this 
Judgment  Is  correct,  then  the  llmlta  of 
budgetary  resources  available  are  given  by 
the  revenue  yield  of  the  existing  tax  system — 
a  yield  which  will,  of  course,  grow  aa  the 
economy  grows.  And  even  those  who  believe 
that  the  needs  of  the  public  sector  are  so 
urgent  as  to  warrant  an  Increase  In  federal 
tax  rates  are  likely  to  agree  that  an  examina- 
tion of  long-term  budgetary  prospects  should 
at  least  start  with  a  projection  of  revenue 
yields  under  current  tax  laws. 

Assuming  for  purposes  of  projection  an 
Initial  constraint  Imposed  by  existing  tax 
laws.  It  Is  then  poeslble  to  determine  roughly 
how  large  the  budgetary  resources  available 
to  the  nation  will  be  over  the  next  five  years, 
for  expanding  existing  high-prlorlty  public 
programs  for  creating  new  ones,  for  sharing 
revenues  with  the  states  or  (or  reducing  fed- 
eral taxes.  The  magnitude  of  the  budgetary 
resources  available  for  these  purposes — the 
"fiscal  dividend" — will  depend  on  four  tmtie 
factor  »: 

1.  The  growth  In  federal  revenues  yltided 
by  a  growing  economy; 


a.  The  budgetary  savings  which  could  be 
realised  from  a  oeose/tre  and  troop  wtth- 
iravoal  tn  Vietnam.  (These  two  factors,  of 
course,  add  to  Oacal  dividend  available  for 
the  purposes  listed  above.  The  next  two  re- 
duce the  fiscal  dividend. ) 

a.  The  "built-in"  and  "automatic"  Increase 
In  etvUlan  expenditures  which  aooompanlas 
growing  population  and  income.  (This  ex- 
penditure growth  must  be  deducted  before 
arriving  at  the  net  budgetary  resourcee  avail- 
able (or  discretionary  use.) 

4.  The  probable  Increase  in  rum-Vietnam 
military  exj»cnditure»  implicit  In  c\in«ntly 
approved  military  programs  and  pastures. 
(This  Increase  must  also  be  deducted  in 
reaching  the  net  fiscal  dividend  which  can 
be  devoted  to  domestic  needs.  Needless  to  say, 
of  course,  changes  tn  military  programs,  pol- 
icies, and  force  levels  can  affect  this  total. ) 

The  net  result  of  these  four  (actors — the 
revenue  yield  (rom  economic  growth,  the  sav- 
ings (ram  a  Vietnam  ceasefire,  the  built-in 
growth  oi  civilian  expenditures,  and  the 
probable  growth  o(  the  non-Vietnam  mili- 
tary budget — measures  the  fiscal  dividend 
available  (or  meeting  domestic  needs. 

Let  me  summarlre  the  likely  magnitude  of 
each  of  these  (our  budgetary  elements  five 
years  from  now.  More  precisely,  I  will  attempt 
to  project  them  from  fiscal  1969  to  fiscal 
1974. 

If  we  assume  that  economic  growth  con- 
tinues at  a  healthy  but  not  excessive  pace, 
and  that— optlmlsUeally  perhi^M — the  an- 
nual rate  of  Inflation  Is  gradually  scaled  down 
from  the  current  4V^  percent  to  a  more  toler- 
able 2  percent,  federal  revenues  should  grow 
each  year  by  $15  to  $18  billion.  This  is,  of 
ooiuve,  a  cumulative  growth,  so  that  by  the 
end  of  five  years  federal  revenues  should  be 
about  $8fi  billion  higher  than  they  are  now. 
It  is  highly  likely,  however,  that  once  the 
war  in  Vietnam  Is  over,  or  substantially 
scaled  down,  the  present  10  per  cent  sur- 
charge win  be  allowed  to  expire.  The  yield  of 
the  surcharge  five  years  from  now  would  be 
some  (IS  billion.  This  must  there(ore  be  sub- 
tracted (ram  the  (86  billion  revenue  increase, 
leaving  a  net  $70  billion  growth  In  (ederal 
revenue  between  now  and  flacal  1974. 

A  second  potential  addition  to  budgetary 
resources  Is  the  expenditure  saving  which 
could  be  realized  upon  a  Vietnam  ceasefire 
and  troop  withdrawal  and  a  return  to  the 
pre-Vietnam  level  o(  armed  (orces.  The  cur- 
rent budget  estimates  the  cost  of  U.S.  mili- 
tary operations  tn  Vietnam  at  about  $36  bil- 
lion. As  I  have  pointed  out  elsewhere,  bow- 
ever,  this  figure  overstates  somewhat  the 
oddiftonai  costs  we  are  incurring  in  Vietnam. 
Even  If  our  naval  task  forces  were  not  de- 
ployed In  the  Qulf  of  Tonkin,  they  would  be 
steaming  on  practice  missions  somewhere 
else.  Hence  some  of  the  costs  of  those  forces 
would  t>e  Incurred  even  In  the  absence  of 
fighting  in  Vietnam.  Similarly,  our  B-A3 
squadrons,  if  not  engaged  In  bombing  mis- 
sions, would  be  operating  on  training  exer- 
cises. And  the  same  is  true  for  other  activ- 
ities. As  beet  I  can  Judge,  the  truly  incre- 
mental, or  additional,  costs  of  Vietnam — 
which  would  disappear  If  a  ceaaeflre  and  a 
return  to  pre-Vietnam  force  levels  occurred — 
amount  to  about  $30  billion.  These  savings 
would  not,  of  course,  be  available  the  day 
after  a  ceasefire  occurred,  but  would  grad- 
ually be  realized  as  withdrawal  and  demobili- 
zation occurred. 

Within  p>erbaps  18  months  to  two  years 
after  a  ceasefire,  this  $30  billion  In  budgetary 
savings  would  be  available  to  add  to  the  $70 
billion  net  growth  in  budget  revenues — a 
total  gross  addition  of  $90  billion  to  resourcee 
available  for  other  public  purposes. 

From  this  $90  billion,  we  must,  however, 
make  several  deductions  before  arriving  at  a 
net  fiscal  dlvldMid  freely  available  for  do- 
meattc  uee. 

We  can  expeot  a  fairly  significant  built-in 
growth  In  federal  clvUlan  expenditures  over 


the  next  five  yean.  As  the  OI's  oome  home 
from  Vietnam,  educational  expenditures  vox- 
der  the  QI  bUl  of  rights  wUl  naturally  ia. 
crease.  Even  If  Interest  rates  rise  no  further, 
the  roll-over  of  older  debt  Into  new  lasu«i 
will  Increase  Interest  payments.  Expendltur«( 
under  the  Ifedloald  program  will  rise,  al- 
though at  a  alower  pace  than  in  the  iMt 
few  yean.  A  Larger  population  and  income  si. 
most  automatloaily  lead  to  higher  public  ex- 
penditures in  many  areas:  more  i>eople  vlatt 
national  parks  and  the  Park  Servloe's  out- 
lays grow;  more  tax  returns  are  filed  and 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  must  expand 
to  handle  them:  as  airplane  travel  increases, 
federal  expenditures  on  air  traffic  safety  and 
control  rise;  and  so  on  down  the  list.  Social 
security  benefits  will  almost  certainly  rlss 
aharply  If  past  practice  U  followed  under 
which  the  Congress  tends  to  raise  benefit 
levels  more  or  lees  in  line  with  payroll  rev- 
enues. For  all  ot  these  reasons,  I  believe  one 
must  allow  for  a  "buUt-Ln"  growth  of  fed- 
oral  expenditures  by  some  $35  billion  over  tht 
next  five  yean.  Subtracting  this  $35  bUlloo 
from  the  $90  billion  additional  resources  cal- 
culated above  leaves  $66  billion  for  the  fis- 
cal dividend. 

But  yet  another  deduotlon  must  be  made. 
Barring  major  changes  In  defense  policies, 
military  spending  for  non-Vietnam  purpoaei 
will  siu-ely  rise  significantly  over  the  next  five 
yean.  There  are  five  major  facton  working 
towards  an  Increase  In  military  expendi- 
tures. 

1.  Military  and  civilian  pay  increases.  Then 
are  now  3 14  million  men  In  the  Armed  Forces. 
In  addition  some  1.3  million  civilian  em- 
ployees, about  46  percent  of  the  (ederal  total, 
work  (or  the  Department  of  Defense.  As  wages 
and  salaries  in  the  private  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy rise,  the  pay  scales  of  these  military 
and  civilian  employees  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment muat  also  be  raised.  The  military 
and  civilian  pay  raise  scheduled  (or  this  com- 
ing July  I  will  add  some  $2.3  billion  to  the 
Defense  budget.  If  we  assiune.  conservatively, 
that  in  succeeding  yean  private  wage  and 
salary  Increases  average  4  to  4V^  percent  per 
year,  the  payroll  oosts  of  the  Pentagon  will 
rise  by  about  $1^  billion  each  year. 

2.  77ie  future  expenditure  consequences  of 
already  approved  weapons  systems.  A  larga 
number  of  new  and  complex  weapons  sys- 
tems have  been  approved  as  pcut  of  our  de- 
fense (xwtun:  the  bulk  of  the  spending  on 
which  has  not  yet  occurred.*  Some  major 
examples  are : 

The  Mlnutemen  III  missile,  with  MIRVs; 
cost.  $414  billion 

The  Poseidon  missile,  with  MIRVs;  cost, 
including  conversion  of  31  Polaris  subs,  $5^]- 
$6V4  bllUon. 

The  Safegiiard  ABM  system,  with  a  cur- 
rently estimated  cost.  Including  nuclear  war- 
heads, of  some  $8  bllUon,  plus  hiindreds  of 
mllllona  per  year  In  operating  costs. 

The  F-14  Navy  fighter  plane  In  three  vef 
slons;  the  1970  posture  statement  Indicates 
that  the  entire  P-4  force  ot  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  may  be  replaced  by  the  F-14. 
If  so,  the  total  Investment  and  operatlona 
cost  of  this  system  over  a  10-year  period 
should  be  well  In  excess  of  $20  billion. 

A  new  F-16  alr-to-alr  combat  fighter  for 
the  Air  Force. 

Three  nuclear  attack  carrlen  at  a  current- 
ly estimated  cost  of  $525-$540  million  eacli 

62  new  naval  escort  vessels,  at  an  Invest- 
ment cost  of  nearly  $6  billion. 

A  number  of  new  amphibious  assault  ships. 


>  For  most  of  the  systems  listed  below, 
the  decision  to  procure  the  Item  has  already 
been  made.  In  a  few  cases,  such  as  the  Navy's 
VSX  antisubmarine  plane,  proctirement  has 
not  yet  been  approved,  but  development  Is 
well  along,  and  ofllotal  statements  of  Defense 
Department  c^dals  have  already  indicated 
that  the  system  is  moat  likely  to  be  ^>- 
proved. 
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A  new  Navy  anti-submarine  plane,  the 
VSX,  at  a  cost  of  tS-O^  billion. 

A  new  continental  air-defense  system,  In- 
cluding a  complex  "look-down"  radar  and 
sn  extensive  modification  program  for  the 
current  F-106  interceptor. 

Theee  do  not  exhaust  the  Ust  of  new 
weapon  systems  alnady  a  part  of  the  ap- 
proved defense  posture.  But  they  do  give 
some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  expen- 
dlturea  Involved. 

3.  Cost  escalation.  The  weapons  systems 
costs  given  for  each  of  the  systems  listed 
above  represent  current  estimates.  But,  as 
this  Committee  is  well  awara,  past  experience 
indicates  that  final  costs  of  complex  military 
hardware  systems  almost  always  exceed  orig- 
inal estimates. 

A  study  of  missile  systems  In  the  1950's  and 
earty  1960's  revealed  that  the  average  unit 
oost  of  missiles  was  3.3  times  the  original 
estimates. 

The  nuclear  carrier  Nimitz,  now  under 
construction,  was  estimated  In  1967  to  cost 
$440  million.  One  year  later  the  estimate  was 
raised  to  $536  million.  No  new  estimates 
have  t>een  released,  but  given  the  rapidly 
rising  cost  of  shipbuilding,  It  is  almost  cer- 
tain that  this  latter  figure  will  be  exceeded. 

In  January  1968  the  Defetise  Department 
proposed  a  plan  for  building  68  naval  eecort 
vessels  at  a  total  cost  of  $3  billion.  In  Jan- 
uary 1969  the  estimated  costs  of  that  pro- 
gram has  risen  to  $5  billion. 

The  cost  of  modernizing  the  carrier  Mid- 
way was  originally  given  as  $88  million,  and 
the  work  was  scheduled  to  be  completed 
in  34  months.  In  January  1969  the  oost 
eatlmate  vras  doubled,  to  $178  million,  and 
the  time  estimate  also  doubled,  to  48 
months. 

The  Air  Vorce'B  manned  orbiting  labora- 
tory (the  MOD  was  originally  announced 
by  President  Johnson  at  a  cost  of  $1.5  bll- 
Uon. The  latest  estimate  was  $3  billion. 

In  many  cases  the  rising  unit  costs  of 
these  systems  forcee  reevaluatlon  of  the  pro- 
gram and  a  reduction  In  the  numljer  pur- 
cased.  The  P-111  program  Is  a  classic  case  In 
point.  Consequently  the  aggregate  costs  of 
the  proctu-ement  budget  do  not  rtse  by  the 
same  percentage  as  the  Inflation  In  unit 
costs.  Nevertheless,  cost  escalation  does  tend 
to  drive  the  total  military  budget  upward. 

4.  Weapons  systems  under  development, 
advocated  by  tha  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  but 
not  yet  approved  for  deployment.  In  addi- 
tion to  weapons  systems  already  approved, 
there  are  a  large  number  of  systems,  cur- 
rently under  development,  which  are  being 
advocated  for  deployment  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs.  Among  theee  Items  are: 

The  AMSA — advanced  manned  strategic 
aircraft — a  suptersonic  Intercontinental 
bomber  designed  as  a  follow-on  to  the  B-63. 
President  Johnson's  proposed  1970  budget 
requested  $77  million  for  advanced  develop- 
ment. Secretary  Laird  propoeed  an  addi- 
tional $23  million  to  shorten  design  time  and 
start  full-scale  engineering  development. 
This  $10  million  will  be  supplemented  by 
$35  million  of  carryover  funds.  The  Invest- 
ment cost  of  the  AMSA,  if  procurement  de- 
cision is  made,  are  difllcult  to  estimate,  but 
it  is  hard  to  see  how  they  could  be  leas  than 
$10  bUUon. 

The  new  main  battle  tank  Is  now  in  pro- 
duction engineering.  Depending  on  the  num- 
ber purchased,  a  prociirement  decision  will 
involve  investment  costs  of  $1  to  $1  '/j  billion. 
A  new  advanced  strategic  missile  in  super- 
hard  silos  Is  being  advocated  by  the  Air 
Force. 

A  new  attack  aircraft,  the  AX,  is  under 
development  for  the  Air  Force. 

The  Navy  is  proposing  a  major  ablpbuild- 
Ing  and  reconversion  program  to  replace 
or  modernize  targe  numben  of  its  older 
vessels. 


A  new  contlnMttal  air  defense  intercep- 
tor, the  F-13,  U  being  advocated  by  the  Air 
Force. 

A  new  underwater  strategic  missile  sys- 
tem (the  \JIMB)  is  tinder  development  for 
theflHT. 

In  the  normal  oourse  of  events,  not  all 
of  theee  new  systems  will  be  adopted  in  the 
next  five  yean.  But,  in  the  normal  coiirae 
of  events,  some  vrlll  be. 

5.  Mutual  escalation  of  the  strategic  arms 
race.  The  United  States  Is  currently  plan- 
ning to  equip  Its  Mlnuteman  ni  and  Posei- 
don missiles  with  multiple  Independently 
targeted  reentry  vehicles  (MIRVs).  MIRV 
teetlng  has  been  underway  for  some  time. 
The  original  purpose  of  MIRVs  was  as  a 
hedge  against  the  development  o(  a  large- 
scale  Soviet  ABM  system,  in  order  to  preserve 
our  second-strike  retaliatory  capability  in 
the  (ace  o(  such  Soviet  development.  Re- 
cently, however.  Pentagon  officials  have  indi- 
cated that  we  are  designing  into  our  MIRVs 
the  accuracy  needed  to  destroy  enemy  mis- 
sile sites — an  accuracy  much  greater  than 
needed  to  preserve  the  clty-destroylng  capa- 
bUlty  of  a  retaliatory  force.  Secretary  of 
Defense  Laird,  In  recent  teartlmony  be(ore  the 
AQned  Services  Committee,  (or  example, 
a^ked  for  additional  funds  to  "Improve  sig- 
nificantly the  accuracy  of  the  Poseidon  mis- 
sile, thus  enhancing  Its  effectiveness  against 
hard  targets." 

Putting  MIRVs  with  hard-target  killing 
capabilities  on  Poseidon  alone  will  equip  the 
U.S.  strategic  forces  with  4000-5000  mlssUe- 
deetroylng  warheads.  Viewed  (rom  Soviet  eyee 
the  United  States  appean  to  be  acquiring  the 
cap«a>illty  of  knocking  out  Soviet  land-based 
missile  force  In  a  first  strike.  It  might  be 
argued  that  the  difficulties  of  attaining  a 
hard-target  killing  capability  on  our  MIRVs 
are  so  great  that  ;the  objective  will  not  be 
realized  for  many  yean,  If  ever.  But  without 
attempting  to  evaluate  this  observation,  let 
me  point  out  that  what  counta  In  the  arms 
raoe  Is  the  Soviet  reactions  to  oiu:  announce- 
ment. And,  like  our  own  conservative  plan- 
nen,  tha  Soviets  mxist  asstune  that  we  will 
attain  our  objectives. 

The  United  States  has  announced  that  in 
answer  to  the  200-Sovlet  SS-9'8 — which  may 
be  expanded  and  MIRVd  Into  800  to  1000 
hard-target  warheads — It  will  build  an  ABM 
system.  What  must  the  Soviet  reaction  be 
when  faced  with  the  potentUl  of  4000-5000 
hard-target  klllen  on  Poseidon  alone?  As 
they  respond — perhaps  with  an  even  larger 
submarine  missile  force  than  now  planned, 
or  by  developing  mobile  land-based  mls- 
sllee — we  may  be  forced  Into  still  another 
round  of  strategic  arms  building.  This  may 
not  O0CIU-.  But  Its  likelihood  should  not  be 
completely  dlsooimted. 

I  have  seen  several  arguments  as  to  why  a 
new  round  in  the  strategic  arms  race  will 
not  be  touched  off  by  current  U.S.  policy.  I 
think  they  are  dubious  at  best.  One  argu- 
ment notes  that  the  UJS.  development  of 
MIRVs  and  ABM  Is  being  made  against  a 
"greater-than-expected"  threat — i.e.,  a  Soviet 
threat  larger  than  current  Intelligence  esti- 
mates project.  Hence,  runs  the  argument, 
should  the  Soviets  respond  to  our  new  devel- 
opments, this  response  has  already  been 
taken  Into  accoimt  in  the  "greater-than- 
expected"  threat  againat  which  we  are  cur- 
rently building.  Consequently,  we  would  not 
have  to  respond  ourselves  with  a  still  fur- 
ther strategic  arms  buildup.  But  this  misses 
the  very  nature  of  "greater-than-expected" 
threat  planning.  Once  the  Soviets  proceed  to 
deploy  a  force  which  approaches  the  current 
"gi«ater-than-expected"  threat,  then  by  defi- 
nition a  new  "greater-than-expected"  threat 
is  generated,  and  additional  strategic  arms 
e^>enditures  are  undertaken  to  meet  It.  Tills 
Is  the  heart  of  the  dynamics  of  a  strateglo 
aims  race. 
Another  argument  is  oftMi  used  to  discount 


the  mutual  escalation  threat  posed  by 
MIRVs.  Multiple  warheads.  It  is  argued,  make 
an  effective  large  area  ABM  practically  im- 
possible to  attain.  Hence,  deployment  of 
MIRVs  destroys  the  rationale  for  a  large- 
scale,  city  defense,  ABM.  So  long  as  MIRVs 
do  not  have  the  accuracy  to  destroy  enemy 
mlssUes  on  the  ground,  this  argument  might 
indeed  have  some  validity.  But  once  they  ac- 
quire hard-target  killing  capability — or  the 
Soviets  think  they  have  such  cafmblllty — ^tbey 
are  no  longer  simply  a  means  of  penetrating 
ABM's  and  preserving  a  second-strike  retalia- 
tory force;  they  provide.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
enemy,  a  flnt-strike  capability,  against  which 
he  must  respond. 

Given  these  various  facton  tending  to  drive 
up  the  cost  of  the  non-Vietnam  components 
of  the  military  budget,  by  ho>w  much  an 
annual  defense  expenditures,  outside  of  Viet- 
nam, likely  to  rise  over  the  next  five  yean? 
Obviously,  there  is  no  pat  answer  to  this 
question.  Any  projection  must  be  highly  ten- 
tative. But  assuming  the  increase  in  civilian 
and  military  pay  mentioned  earlier,  calculat- 
ing the  annual  costs  of  the  approved  weap- 
ons systems  listed  above,  and  allowing  for 
only  modest  coet  escalation  in  individual 
systems,  It  seems  likely  that  on  these  three 
grounds  alone  non-Vietruim  military  expen- 
ditures by  1974  toill  be  almost  $20  billion 
higher  than  they  are  in  fiscal  1969.  They  will. 
In  other  words,  almost  fully  absorb  the  sav- 
ings realizable  from  a  cessation  of  hoetllltiee 
In  Vietnam.  And  this  calculation  leaves  out 
of  account  the  possibility  of  more  than 
modest  coet  escalation,  the  adoption  of  large 
new  systems  like  the  AMSA,  and  a  further 
round  of  strategic  arms  escalation. 

I  might  note  that  the  1970  defense 
budget — even  after  the  reductions  an- 
nounced by  Secj^tary  Laird — already  incor- 
porates the  flrat  round  of  this  Increase.  From 
fiscal  1969  to  fiscal  1970,  the  non-Vietnam 
part  of  the  defense  budget  will  rise  by  $5% 
to  $6  billion,  after  allocating  to  It  the  Penta- 
gon's share  of  the  forthcoming  military  and 
civilian  pay  raise.  In  one  year,  almost  30  per- 
cent of  this  $20  billion  rise  will  apparently 
take  place. 

Starting  out  with  an  additional  $70  bil- 
lion In  federal  revenues  over  the  next  five 
years,  plus  a  $20  billion  saving  from  a  cease- 
fire In  Vietnam,  we  earlier  calculated  a  $90 
billion  gross  Increase  In  federal  budgetary 
resources.  Prom  this  we  subtracted  the  $35 
bllUon  growth  of  "built-in"  dvlllan  ex- 
penditures and  now  we  must  further  sub- 
tract a  $20  billion  rise  in  non-Vietnam  mili- 
tary outlays,  leaving  a  net  fiscal  dividend  in 
fiscal  1974  of  something  In  the  order  of  $35 
billion,  available  for  discretionary  use  in 
meeting  high  priority  public  needs  or  addi- 
tional tax  cuts.  That  $35  billion,  in  turn.  Is 
Itself  subject  to  further  reduction  should 
major  new  weapons  systems  be  approved,  or 
should  another  round  in  the  strategic  arms 
race  take  place. 

Let  me  make  it  clear,  of  coune,  that  there 
is  nothing  inevitable  about  this  projection 
of  military  expenditures.  Some  of  the  weap- 
ons systems  I  listed  are  in  early  stages  of 
procurement.  Other  areas  In  the  military 
budget  can  be  analyzed,  reviewed,  and  If 
warranted,  reduced  as  a  budgetary  offset  to 
the  new  systems.  Hopefully,  disarmament 
negotiations  if  held  quickly,  may  prevent 
mutual  strategic  escalation.  My  projection 
assumes  that  no  changes  In  basic  policies, 
postures,  and  force  levels  occ\ir.  It  is  obvi- 
ously the  whole  purpose  of  these  hearings  to 
examine  that  assvimptlon,  in  the  context  of 
other  national  priorities. 

n.  TRK  BASIC  FACTORS  BEHINI)  RISING 

laUTAST  Btmcrrs 
While  the  budget  projection  summarized 
above  discusses  some  of  the  specific  weapons 
systems  which  are  likely  to  cause  the  de- 
fense budget  to  expand  sharply  in  the  next 
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&▼•  jtmn.  It  doM  not  adttrw  lta«lf  to  the 
asd«rlylnc  fore««  whleb  tbr««ten  to  produce 
tliU  outooma.  In  tbe  flnt  lutlf  of  the  1800^ 
the  mlUtary  budget  nm  at  About  $60  bUllon 
per  year.  With  those  funda  not  only  wan 
U.S.  etntteglo  uid  oonTenttoi;*!  forces  main- 
tained, tbey  were  abarply  UxQ>roTed  In  both 
quantity  and  quality.  Both  land-  and  eea- 
based  missile  forces  were  rapidly  Increased. 
Similarly  dramatic  increases  In  tbe  general 
purpose  forces  were  undsrtaken.  Fourteen 
Army  divisions,  undermanned,  trained  pri- 
marily for  tactical  nuclear  war,  and  short  of 
combat  consiunables  were  expanded  to  oTer 
1S>/^  divisions,  most  of  them  fully  manned. 
Equipment  and  logistic  supply  lines  were 
sharply  Increased.  Tbe  16  tacUoal  air  wings 
were  expanded  to  31.  Sea-Uft  and  air-lift 
capability  were  radically  Improved. 

In  short,  on  t60  billion  per  year  in  the 
early  190O's,  It  appeared  to  be  possible  to  buy 
not  only  the  maintenance  of  a  given  military 
oapablUty,  but  a  sharp  Increase  in  that 
capability.  By  the  early  1970's.  taking  into 
account  general  price  inflation  in  the  econ- 
omy plus  military  and  civilian  pay  increases. 
It  would  take  •6S-$66  bllUon  to  maintain  the 
same  pxirchaslng  power  as  tSO  bUllon  in  1966 
T4t..as  Z  have  Indicated  earlier,  even  on  con- 
aaruutve  aasxunpUons  the  non- Vietnam  mili- 
tary budget  la  likely  to  approach  MO  bU- 
llon by  fiscal  1974 — IIS  to  917  bUllon  more 
than  the  amount  needed  to  dupUcate  the 
general  purchasing  power  the  pre-Vletnam 
budget  had — a  budget  which  already  was 
providing  significant  Increases  in  military 
strength.  Why  this  escalation?  What  forces 
are  at  work? 

WhUe  there  are  a  number  of  reasons  for 
this  increase,  I  would  suggest  that  four  are 
particularly  Important. 

First,  the  impact  of  modem  technoloffy  on 
th»  atToteffic  nuclear  forces.  During  most  of 
the  1960*8  the  primary  goal  of  o\xr  strategic 
nuclear  forces  was  the  preservation  of  an  "as- 
sured destruction  capacity" — the  ability  to 
ahaorb  an  enemy's  first  strike  and  retaliate 
devastatlngly  on  his  homeland.  In  turn  this 
capabUlty  provided  nuclear  deterrence 
against  a  potential  aggressor.  In  general  this 
could  be  described  as  a  stable  situation,  in 
part  because  of  the  technology  involved.  To 
mount  a  first  strike,  an  aggressor  would  have 
to  be  assured  that  he  could  knock  out  all— 
or  substantially  all — of  his  opponent's  mis- 
siles. Since  missiles  did  not  have  100  percent 
reliability  and  accuracy  for  tills  task,  more 
than  one  attacking  mlssUe  would  have  to  be 
targeted  on  the  enemy  missUe  force.  For 
every  missile  added  by  the  "defender."  the 
attacker  woiUd  have  to  add  more  than  one. 
Hence,  it  was  easy  to  show  that  first-strike 
capabUlty  could  not  be  attained,  since  the 
opposing  side  ootUd  coiuter  and  maintain 
his  second-strike  capabUlty  as  a  less- than - 
equal  cost.  And,  of  course,  tbe  existence  of 
mobile  submarine  launched  missiles  made 
the  stability   of  the  system  even   greater. 

But  the  development  of  MIBV's,  and  more 
crltlcaUy  tbe  development  of  guidance  sys- 
teou  which  are  designed  to  make  them  ac- 
curate enough  to  "kUI"  enemy  mlasUea  on 
the  ground,  changes  this  baUooa.  Now  • 
aingle  attacking  mlasUe,  with  multiple  war- 
heads, can  theoreticaUy  take  out  aarenJ 
enemy  mlaailes.  The  advantage  to  tbe  flnt 
attacker  rises  sharply.  Strataglo  plannara  on 
both  sides,  projecting  theaa  davelopoMatB 
into  the  future,  react  sharply  In  tanna  of 
the  danger  tbey  percetve  tbeU  own  focoaa 
to  be  facing.  Add  to  tbla  tbe  devalopmant  of 
ABIC,  which — however  InltlaUy  deployad 
raises  fears  In  tbe  minds  o<  enemy  pianiMn 
that  It  can  be  extended  to  protect  dtlea 
against  his  submarine  launched  mlasUea,  and 
escalation  of  tbe  strategic  arms  race  becomea 
Increasingly  likely. 

Tbe  Impact  of  rhan^r^^  teduiology  on 
strategic  arms  budgeta.  tbarefore.  U  one  of 
the  driving  foroea  whlcb  cbangea  the  proa- 
pecta  of  poat-Vlatnam  mUttary  expenditures 


from  what  thay  ml«bt  bava  saemed  several 
years  ago. 

The  $eeond  major  factor  <n  driving  arms 
budgeta  up  is  the  propeasity  of  nMHary 
ptaaners  to  prepare  againat  almoet  every  oon- 
ceit>able  contingency  or  risk.  And  this  ^pUaa 
both  to  force  level  planning  and  to  tbe 
dealgn  of  Individual  weapona  ayatams.  Foroea 
are  biUlt  to  cover  poaalble,  but  very  remote, 
contingencies.  Individual  weapons  systems 
are  crowded  with  electronic  equipment  and 
built  with  capabilities  for  dealing  with  a  very 
wide  range  of  poaalble  situations.  Including 
some  highly  unlikely  ones. 

If  military  technology  were  standing  stlU, 
this  propensity  to  cover  remote  contingencies 
might  lead  to  a  large  military  budget,  but 
not  to  a  rapidly  expanding  one.  As  tech- 
nology contlntially  advances,  however,  two 
developments  occur:  (1)  As  we  learn  about 
new  technology,  we  project  It  forward  Into 
the  Soviet  arsenal,  thereby  creating  new  po- 
tantlal  contingencies  to  be  covered  by  our 
own  forces:  (2)  Tbe  new  technology  raises 
the  poaslblUty  of  designing  weapons  systems 
to  guard  against  contingencies  which  it  had 
not  been  possible  to  protect  against  pre- 
viously. 

Continually  advancing  technology  and  tbe 
risk  aversion  of  military  planners,  therefore, 
combine  to  produce  ever  more  complex  and 
expensive  weapons  systems  and  ever  more 
contingencies  to  g\iard  against. 
Let  me  give  some  examples. 
According  to  Dr  John  S.  Foster  Jr ,  Dep- 
uty Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engi- 
neering In  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Armed  Service  Committee  last  year,  the 
Poseidon  mIssUe  system  was  originally  de- 
signed to  penetrate  the  Soviet  TALLINN  sys- 
tem— a  system  originally  thought  to  be  a 
widespread  ABM  defense.  When  this  system 
turned  out  to  be  an  anti-aircraft  system,  the 
deployment  decision  on  the  Poseidon  was 
not  revised.  Rather  it  was  continued  as  a 
hedge  against  a  number  of  other  possible 
Soviet  developments.  Including  In  Dr.  Foa- 
ter's  words  the  posslbUlty  that  "tbe  Minute- 
man  force  could  be  threatened  by  either 
rapid  deployment  of  the  current  Soviet  SS- 
9  or  by  fidRVlng  their  existing  miasUes  and 
improving  accuracy." 

Once  the  Sovieu  began  to  deploy  the  SS-9 
In  apparently  larger  number  than  earlier 
estimated,  however,  this  gave  rise  to  the 
decision  to  deploy  a  "Safeguard"  ABM  de- 
fense of  Mlnuteman  sites. 

In  short  the  sequence  went  like  this:  (1) 
Tbe  Poseidon  deployment  decision  was  made 
against  a  threat  whlcb  never  materialized; 
(2)  despite  tbe  disappearance  of  the  threat 
against  which  It  was  designed,  the  Poseidon 
was  continued,  preeumably  as  a  hedge 
against  other  potential  threats,  Including 
faster-than  expected  Soviet  deployment  of 
the  SS-«:  (S)  but  now  a  decision  has  been 
made  to  hedge  against  the  SS-9  by  building 
a  "hard-point"  ABM — so  we  are  presumably 
building  the  Poseidon  as  hedge  against  a 
number  of  possible  Soviet  threats,  including 
the  SS-9.  and  then  buUding  a  hedge  on  top 
of  that;  (4)  finally,  new  technology  has  made 
it  poesible  to  design  a  hard  target  killing 
accuracy  into  the  Poeeldon — an  accuracy  not 
needed  to  preserve  our  second  strike  capa- 
bUlty against  either  tbe  SS-«  or  a  Soviet 
ABM.  The  technology  Is  avaUable — why  not 
use  It  I  Yet  the  existence  of  that.  capabUlty 
may  weU  force  a  major  Soviet  response. 

Another  example  of  hedging  against  re- 
mote threats  Is  the  currently  planned  pro- 
gram of  Improvements  in  our  continental 
air  defense  system.  The  existing  SAOE  sys- 
tem cost  918  billion  to  Install  but  Is  ap- 
parently not  very  effective  against  low-alti- 
tude bomber  attack  Although  the  Soviets 
have  no  sizable  Intercontinental  bomber 
threat,  the  decision  has  been  made  to  go 
ahead  with  major  Investments  in  a  new  air 
defense  system  Tbe  major  reasons  given  for 
tbla  daclslon  are  these:  to  dater  the  Sorlata 


from  deciding  to  reverse  tbelr  long-stand- 
ing poUcy  and  develop  a  new  bomber;  to 
gnard  against  one-way  Kamikaze-type  at- 
tacks by  Soviet  medium-range  bombers;  and 
to  protect  tboke  of  ovir  missiles  which  would 
be  withheld  In  a  retaUatory  strike.  There  is 
admittedly  no  direct  threat  to  be  covered. 
But  a  number  of  more  remote  threau  are 
covered.  And  since  we  cannot  defend  our 
cities  against  Soviet  missiles.  It  gives  smaU 
comfort  to  have  them  protected  against  as 
yet  non-existing  bombers  or  Kamlkase  at- 
tacks. 

Another  case  In  point  Is  the  new  F-14  Nsvy 
aircraft.  Both  the  F-lllB  and  lU  successor. 
the  initial  version  of  the  F-14,  were  designed 
to  stand  off  from  the  carrier  fleet  and,  with 
the  complex  Phoenix  alr-to-alr  missile,  de- 
fend tbe  fleet  from  a  Soviet  supersonic 
bomber  plus  missile  threat,  in  the  context 
of  a  major  Soviet  attack  against  our  carrier 
forces.  But  as  the  Senate  Defense  Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee  noted  last  year,  this 
threat  Ik  "either  limited  or  doee  not  exist  " 
Or  as  Chairman  Mahon  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  noted.  "The  bomber 
threat  against  the  fleet,  as  you  know,  has 
been  predicted  by  Navy  officials  for  some 
time.  It  has  not.  of  course,  developed  to 
date." 

Tbe  problem  of  what  contingencies  and 
risks  are  to  be  guarded  against  goes  to  the 
very  heart  of  priority  analysis.  Primarily 
what  we  buy  In  tbe  military  budget  la  an 
attempt  to  protect  the  nation  and  Ita  vital 
Interesu  abroad  from  tbe  danger  and  risks 
posed  by  boetUe  forces.  We  seek  either  to 
deter  the  hostile  force  from  ever  undertaking 
the  partlciUar  action  or  if  worst  comes  to 
worst,  to  ward  off  tbe  action  when  it  does 
occur.  Similarly,  in  designing  particular 
weapons  systems,  the  degree  of  complexity 
and  the  performance  reqiUrements  buUt  Into 
the  systems  depends  in  part  on  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  various  kinds  of  contingencies 
which  the  weapon  is  expected  to  face.  Now 
there  are  almost  an  unUmlted  number  of 
"threats"  which  can  be  conceived.  The  likeli- 
hood of  their  occurrence,  however,  ranges 
from  a  slgnlflcant  possibility  to  a  very  re- 
mote contingency.  Moreover,  the  else  of  the 
forces  and  complexity  of  the  weapona  sys- 
tenu  needed  to  guard  agalnat  a  particular 
set  of  threats  depends  upon  whether  the 
threats  materialize  simultaneously  or  not. 
If  tbey  do  not  occur  simultaneously  then 
very  often  forces  developed  to  meet  one 
contingency  can  be  deployed  against  an- 
other. But  the  probablUty  of  two  or  more 
remote  contingencies  occurring  slmtUtane- 
ously  is  obviously  even  lower  than  either 
taken  separately. 

Clearly  we  cannot  prepare  against  every 
conceivable  contingency.  Even  with  a  defense 
budget  twice  the  present  (80  billion,  we  could 
not  do  that.  The  real  question  of  priorities 
Involves  the  balance  to  be  struck  between 
attempting  to  buy  protection  against  the 
more  remote  contingencies  and  \islng  those 
funds  for  domestic  purposes.  In  any  given 
case,  this  Is  not  a  Judgment  which  can  be 
aaslsted  by  drawing  up  dogmaUc  rules  In 
advance.  And,  since  It  Is  a  question  of  bal- 
ancing priorities,  it  Is  not  a  question  which 
can  be  answered  solely  on  military  grounds 
or  with  military  expertise  alone — although 
such  expertise  must  form  an  essential  com- 
ponent of  the  decision  process. 

For  what  it  Is  worth.  It  Is  my  own  Judg- 
ment that  we  generally  have  tended  In  the 
postwar  period  to  tip  the  balance  too  strongly 
In  favor  of  spending  large  sums  in  attempt- 
ing to  cover  a  wide  range  of  remote  contin- 
gencies. And.  as  I  have  pointed  out,  this 
tendency — combined  with  the  relentless  abil- 
ity of  modern  technology  to  create  new  con- 
tingencies and  new  systems  to  combat 
them — threatens  to  produce  sizable  Increases 
In  the  defense  budget. 

A  third  Important  factor  which  Is  respon- 
sible for  driving  up  tbe  slxe  of  defense  budg- 
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eta  U  "modernization  Inflation."  *  Tbe  we«4>- 
oas  system  we  now  buy  are  vastly  mora 
cgstly  than  those  we  bought  10  or  20  years 
ago.  Tbe  F-lllA  and  the  F-14A,  for  exam- 
ple, wlU  cost  10  to  20  tlmee  what  a  tactical 
ttrcraft  coat  at  the  time  of  Korea.  A  small 
part  of  this  increase  Is  dm  to  general  infla- 
txoa.  But  by  far  tbe  largest  part  is  due  to 
the  growing  complexity  and  advanced  per- 
formance of  the  weapons.  In  the  case  of 
tactical  aircraft,  speed,  range,  bombload, 
accuracy  of  fire,  loiter  time,  abUlty  to  locate 
targets,  and  other  characteristics  are  many 
times  greater  than  models  one  or  two  decades 
older.  The  same  kinds  of  performance  com- 
parison can  be  drawn  between  modem  mls- 
sUe destroyers  and  their  older  counterparts, 
and  between  modem  carriers  and  their  pred- 
ecessors. We  pay  sharply  Increased  costs  to 
obtain  sharply  Increased  performance.  Tet 
seldom  If  ever  is  this  advance  in  "quality" 
used  to  Justify  a  reduction  In  the  number  of 
planes  or  carriers  or  destroyers  or  tanks.  If 
bomb  carrying  capacity  and  lethal  effective- 
ness is  doubled  or  tripled,  then  presumably 
a  smaUer  number  of  new  planes  can  do  the 
same  Job  as  a  larger  number  of  old  planes. 
But  the  numbers  generally  stay  the  same  or 
Increase.  As  a  consequence,  modernization 
inflation  primarily  causes  a  net  Increase  in 
military  budgets  rather  than  providing — at 
least  partially — a  reasoned  basis  for  main- 
taining military  effectiveness  while  reducing 
tbe  level  of  forces. 

In  some  cases,  of  course — for  example, 
Soviet  fighter  aircraft — rising  enemy  ca- 
pabilities may  reduce  the  possiblUty  of  sub- 
sUtutlng  quality  for  quantity.  But  the  same 
kind  of  argument  is  hard  to  adduce  for  such 
weapons  as  carriers  or  attack  bombers. 

The  fourth,  and  perhaps  most  important, 
reason  for  increasing  military  l>tulgets  is 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  most  fundamental 
decisions  which  determine  the  size  of  these 
budgets  are  seldom  subjected  to  outside  re- 
view and  only  occationally  discussed  and  de- 
bated in  the  public  arena.  This  problem  is 
most  acute  in  the  case  of  tbe  budget  for  the 
nation's  general  purpose  forces.  Tbe  funda- 
mental assumptions  and  objectives  of  the 
strategic  nuclear  forces  are  more  generally 
known  and  debated.  But  tbe  assumptions, 
objectives  and  concepts  underlying  the  gen- 
eral purpose  forces — whlcb  even  In  peace- 
time take  up  60  percent  of  tbe  defense 
budget — are  scarcely  known  and  discussed 
by  tbe  Congress  and  tbe  public.  Congress 
does  examine  and  debate  the  wisdom  and 
effectiveness  of  particular  weapons  sys- 
tems— the  TFX,  tbe  C-eA,  etc.  But  choices 
of  weapons  systems  form  only  a  part  of  the 
complex  of  decisions  which  determine  tbe 
budget  for  our  general  purpose  forces. 

Those  decisions  can  conveniently  be  classi- 
fied into  four  typas: 

1.  What  are  tbe  nation's  commitments 
around  the  world?  WbUe  our  strategic  nu- 
clear forces  are  prlmarUy  designed  to  deter 
a  direct  attack  on  the  United  States,  our 
general  purpose  forces  have  tbelr  prlmEa7 
Justification  in  terms  of  protecting  U.6.  in- 
terests In  other  parts  of  tbe  world.  At  tbe 
present  time,  we  have  commitments  of  one 
kind  or  another,  to  help  defend  some  40- 
odd  nations  around  the  world — 19  of  them 
on  the  periphery  of  the  Sovlet-Eastem  Eu- 
ropean bloc  and  Communist  China.  Almost 
all  of  these  commitments  were  made  quite 
some  time  ago,  but  tbey  are  stlU  In  force. 
Unless  we  wish  to  rely  solely  on  "maaslve 
retaliation"  as  a  means  of  fulfilling  our 
commitments,  they  do  pose  a  fundamental 
"ralson  d'etre"  for  general  purpose  forces  of 
some  size. 

2.  Granted  tbe  exlatenca  of  tbeae  commit- 
ments, against  what  sort  of  contingenetea  or 
threats  do  we  build  our  peacetlma  forceat  A 
number  of  ezamplaa  will  help  lUtutrata  tbla 
aspect  of  decision  making: 


•  This  la  tbe  tarm  used  by  Malcolm  Hoag. 


Pre-Vletnam  (and,  barring  changes  In  pol- 
icy, preaumably  poat-Vietnam) ,  our  general 
purpoae  forces  ware  built  to  fight  aimultane- 
oualy  a  NATO  war,  a  Red  Chinese  attack  in 
SJ:.  Asia,  and  to  handle  a  minor  problem 
In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  a'  la'  the  Domin- 
ican RepubUc.  Obviously  the  forces-ln-belng 
would  not  be  sufilcient,  without  further 
mobilization,  to  complete  each  of  these  tasks. 
But  tbey  were  planned  to  handle  simultane- 
ously all  of  the  three  threats  long  enough 
to  enable  mobilization  to  take  place  If  that 
should  prove  necessary. 

The  Navy  Is  designed,  among  other  tasks,  to 
be  capable  of  handling  an  all-out,  non-nu- 
clear, protracted  war  at  sea  with  tbe  Soviet 
Union. 

Tbe  incremental  costs  of  maintaining  In- 
belng  a  force  to  meet  the  Chinese  attack  con- 
tingency, i>robably  amounts  to  about  $6  bU- 
Uon  per  year.  When  in  1966  tbe  nation  de- 
cided to  begin  Federal  aid  to  elementary  and 
secondary  education — which  has  subsequent- 
ly been  budgeted  at  less  than  $2  bllUon  a 
year — a  major  national  debate  took  place. 
To  tbe  best  of  my  knowledge,  there  was  no 
public  comment  or  debate  about  the 
"Chlneae  contingency"  decision.  Yet  the  de- 
cision was  not  classified — It  was  pubUcly 
stated  in  tbe  unclassified  version  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense's  annual  posture  statement 
several  years  running.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
tbe  decision  was  necessarily  wrong.  Rather, 
I  want  to  stress  that  it  has  a  very  major  Im- 
pact on  the  defense  budget,  yet  was  not.  so 
far  aa  I  know,  debated  or  discussed  by  tbe 
Congress.  This  lack  of  debate  cannot  be  laid 
at  tbe  door  of  the  Pentagon,  since  the  in- 
formation was  made  available  in  the  defense 
poattiro  statement. 

8.  Granted  tbe  commitments  and  contin- 
gencies, what  force  levels  are  needed  to  meet 
those  contingencies,  and  how  are  they  to  be 
based  and  deployed? 

Tbe  Navy,  for  exampla,  baa  IS  attack  car- 
rier taak  forces.  Tbe  carrier  forces  are  de- 
signed not  merely  to  provide  quick  response, 
surge  capablUty  for  air  power,  but  to  remain 
continually  on  station  during  a  conflict.  As  a 
consequence,  because  of  rotation,  overhaul, 
crew-leave,  and  other  considerations,  one 
carrier  on  station  generally  requires  two  off- 
station  as  back-up.  Thus  for  five  carriers  on 
station,  we  have  ten  back-up  carriers.  (Tbe 
"on-statlon"  to  "back-up"  ratio  depends  on 
the  distance  of  the  station  from  the  carriers' 
base.  The  2/1  Is  an  average  ratio.) 

The  pre-Vletnam  Army  comprised  16% 
active  divisions  with  ^Ight  ready  reserve 
divisions.  Tbe  16%  division  force  la  sup- 
ported by  a  planned  23  tactical  air  wing 
(only  21  were  in-being  pre-Vletnam). 

The  Navy  has  eight  anti-submarine  carrier 
task  forces. 

Defense  plans  call  for  a  fast  amphibious 
assault  capability,  sufficient  to  land  one 
dlvlslon/alr  wing  in  tbe  Pacific  and  % 
dlvlslon/air  wing  In  tbe  Atlantic. 

The  force  levels  needed  to  meet  our  con- 
tingencies are,  of  course,  significantly  af- 
fected by  tbe  military  decisions  and  capa- 
biUties  of  our  aUies.  The  U.S.  situation  In 
NATO,  for  example,  is  strongly  affected  by 
whether  or  not  the  divisions  of  our  NATO 
alUes  are  equipped  with  the  combat  consum- 
ables and  rapid  fire-power  weapons  enabling 
them  to  conduct  a  prolonged  conventional 
war. 

4.  With  what  xoeaporu  systems  should  tbe 
forces  be  equipped?  Such  questions  as  nu- 
clear versus  conventional  power  for  carrier 
and  carrier  escorts,  the  F-lllB  versus  the 
F-14,  the  extent  to  which  the  F-14  replaces 
aU  tbe  Navy's  F-4'8,  mtist,  of  course,  be 
decided. 

Let  me  hasten  to  point  out  that  there  la 
no  inexorable  logic  tying  one  set  of  decisions 
In  this  litany  to  another.  Do  not  think  that 
once  a  daclslon  has  been  made  on  commit- 
ments that  tbe  appropriate  contlngendea 
we  must  prepare  against  are  obvloua  and  need 


no  outside  review;    or  that  once  we  have 
stipulated  tbe  contingencies  that  the  neces- 
sary force  levels  are  automatically  determined 
and  can  be  left  solely  to  the  military  for 
decision;  or  that  once  force  levels  are  given, 
decisions    about    appropriate    weapons    sys- 
tems can  be  dismissed  as  self-evident.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  slippage  and  room  for  Judg- 
ment and  priority  debate  In  the  connection 
between  any  two  steps  in  the  process. 
Some  examples  might  help: 
There   is   no   magic   relationship   between 
the  decision  to  build  for  a  "214   war"  con- 
tingency   (NATO   war.   Red   Chinese   attack, 
and  Western  Hemisphere  trouble)    and  the 
fact  that  the  Navy  has  15  attack  carrier  task 
forces.   In   the   Washington   Naval   Disarma- 
ment Treaty  of  1921.  the  U.S.  Navy  was  al- 
lotted 15  capital  ships.  All  during  the  nine- 
teen twenties  and  thirties,  the  Navy  had  15 
battleships.  Since  1951   (with  temporary  ex- 
ception of  a  few  years  during  the  Korean 
war)  it  has  had  15  attack  carriers,  the  "mod- 
ern" capital  ship.'  Missions  and  "contingen- 
cies" have  changed  sharply  over  the  last  45 
years.  But  this  particular  force  level  has  not. 
If    one    assumed,    for    example,    that    the 
Navy's  carrier  force  should  provide  "surge" 
support  to  achieve  quick  air  cover  and  tac- 
tical bombardment  during  an  engagement, 
and  then  turned  the  Job  over  to  the  tactical 
Air  Force,  the  two-to-one  ratio  of  back-up 
ctrrlers    to    on-statlon    carriers    would    not 
have  to  be  maintained  and  the  total  force 
level  could  be  reduced,  even  with  the  same 
contingencies.  The  wisdom  or  lack  of  wisdom 
in  such  a  change  would  depend  both  upon 
a  host  of  technical  factors  and  upon  a  pri- 
ority   decision — does    the    additional    ""con- 
tinuation" capabiUty  as  opposed  to  ""surge" 
capability    buy    advantages    worth    the    re- 
sources devoted  to  It,  on  the  order  of  $300- 
8400  million  per  year  in  operating  and  re- 
placement costs  per  carrier  task  force. 

Similar  questions  arise  In  other  areas. 
Does  the  16  Vs  division  Army  peacetime  force 
need  23  tactical  air  wings  for  support,  or 
could  It  operate  with  the  Marines'  one-to- 
one  ratio  between  air  wings  and  divisions? 
Granted  the  15  carrier  task  forces,  must  all 
of  their  F-4's  be  replaced  by  P-14's.  as  the 
Navy  Is  apparently  planning. 

In  short  there  Is  a  logical  order  of  deci- 
sions— comnUtments  to  contingencies  to 
force  levels  to  weapons  systems — but  the 
links  between  them  are  by  no  means  Infiex- 
Ible,  and  require  continuing  review  and 
oversight. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  I  am  Impressed  by 
tbe  fact  that  the  Congress  tends  to  concen- 
trate primarily  upon  debate  about  weapona 
systems  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  Im- 
portant elements  of  the  general  purpose  com- 
ponent of  the  defense  budget.  Many  of  the 
elements  Involved  in  military  budget  deci- 
sion making  cannot,  of  course,  be  made  sub- 
ject to  specific  legislation — I  find  It  hard  to 
see  how  the  Congress  could,  or  should,  legis- 
late the  partlciUar  contingencies  against 
which  tbe  peacetime  forces  should  be  built. 
But  the  Congress  is  the  nation's  principal 
forum  In  whlcb  public  debate  can  be 
focused  on  the  basic  priorities  and  choices 
facing  the  country.  It  can,  if  tbe  proper  In- 
formation Is  available  and  the  proper  in- 
stitutional framework  created,  critlcaUy  but 
responsibly  examine  and  debate  all  of  tb» 
basic  assumptlonB  and  concepts  which  under- 
lie the  military  budget.  And  it  can  do  so  In 
tbe  content  of  comparing  priorities.  The 
Congress  can  oxplloitly  discuss  whether  the 
particular  risks  which  a  blUlon  dollar  force 
level  or  weapons  systems  proposal  is  de- 
signed to  cover  are  serious  enough  in  com- 
parison with  a  bilUon  doUars  worth  of  re- 


*Tbla  observation  Is  reported  by  Desmond 
P.  Wilson,  Evolution  uf  tne  AttacK  Aircraft 
Carrier:  A  Case  Study  in  Technology  and- 
Strategy,  Ph.D.  Dissertation,  MXT.,  February 
1966. 
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■ouroM  dSTOtod  to  domaatlo  nmOM  to  waixant 
golnc  ahMuL  By  ao  dotng.  tbe  Coii«n«  m 
a  whola  can  create  th«  kind  of  undentandlng 
and  poUttcal  climate  In  wmcli  Ite  own 
ArmMl  Services  and  Approprlatlona  Com- 
mltteM,  tlia  Prasldent.  hla  Budget  Bureau, 
and  bia  Secretary  of  Defense  can  effectively 
ravlew  and  control  the  military  budget. 

Tbls  brings  me  to  my  next  point.  The  iIm 
and  rapid  Increase  In  tbe  defense  budget  la 
often  blamed  on  tbe  mlltary-lndustrlal  com- 
plex. Sometime*  It  is  also  blamed  on  the 
fact  that  the  Budget  Bureau  uses  different 
procedures  In  reviewing  the  military  budget 
than  It  does  In  the  case  of  other  agenclea. 

The  dnlformed  Armed  Services  and  large 
defense  contractors  clearly  exist.  Of  neces- 
sity, and  in  fact  qiUte  rlghUy.  they  have  views 
about  and  Intereste  In  military  budget  deci- 
sions. Yet  I  do  not  believe  that  the  "problem" 
of  military  budgets  is  primarily  attrlbuUble 
to  the  so-called  mlUtary-lnduatrlal  "oom- 
plex."  If  defense  contractors  were  all  aa 
disinterested  In  enlarging  salee  as  local  tran- 
sit magnates.  If  retired  military  officers  all 
went  Into  selling  soap  and  TV  sets  Instead 
of  missiles.  If  the  Washington  offices  of  de- 
fense contractors  all  were  moved  to  the  West 

-  Coaatrlf  all  this  happened  and  nothing  else, 

-  thea-I  do  not  believe  the  military  budget 
would  be  aharply  lower  than  it  now  Is.  Pri- 
marily we  have  large  military  budgete  be- 
cause the  American  people,  in  the  cold  war 
environment  of  the  nineteen  fifties  and  six- 
ties, have  pretty  much  been  willing  to  buy 
anything  carrying  the  label  "Needed  for  Na- 
Uonal  Security."  The  poUUcal  climate  has, 
until  recently,  been  such  that,  on  funda- 
mental matters.  It  was  exceedingly  difficult 
to  challenge  military  Judgmente.  and  still 
avoid  the  atlgma  of  playing  fast  and  looee 
with  the  national  security. 

This  la  not  a  reflecUon  on  military  oOcets 
•a  such.  As  a  group  they  are  well  above  aver- 
age In  competence  and  dedication.  But  In  the 
Intereste  of  a  balanced  view  of  national  prl- 
ocltlee  we  need  to  get  ourselves  Into  a  poal- 
tton  where  political  leaders  can  view  the  ex- 
pert recommendations  of  the  military  with 
the  same  Independent  Judgment,  decent  re- 
■pect,  and  healthy  akeptlclam  that  they  view 
the  budgetary  recommendations  of  such 
other  ezperte  as  the  Conunlssloner  of  Educa- 
tion. Surgeon  General,  and  the  Federal  Man- 
power Administration. 

I  think  the  same  approach  can  be  taken 
with  respect  to  the  procedures  used  by  the 
Budget  Bureau  to  review  the  Budget  of  the 
Oafenae  Department.  In  all  other  oases, 
agency  budget  requecte  are  submitted  to  the 
Bureau,  which  reviews  the  budgete  and  then 
makes  Ite  own  recommendations  to  the  Pred- 
dent  subject  to  appeal  by  the  agency  haad  to 
the  President  In  the  case  of  the  Defenae 
budget,  the  staff  of  the  Budget  Bureau  and 
the  staff  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  Jointly 
review  the  budget  requeste  of  the  individual 
armed  services.  The  staff  make  recommenda- 
tions to  their  respective  superiors.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  the  Budget  Director  then 
meet  to  Irom  out  differences  of  view.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Defenae  than  submlte  his  budget 
request  to  the  President,  tknd  the  Budget  Di- 
rector has  the  right  of  carrying  to  the  Presi- 
dent any  remaining  areas  of  disagreement  he 
thlnka  warrant  Presidential  review. 

CMven  the  complexity  of  the  Defense 
budget  and  a  Secretary  of  Defense  with  a 
genuine  Interest  in  economy,  efficiency,  and 
effeotlTeiMss.  this  procedure  baa  many  ad- 
vaatagea.  It  probably  tenda  to  provide  the 
Budget  Director  with  better  information  on 
the  program  lasuss  than  he  gete  from  other 
Departments.  I  think  the  procedure  might 
perhaps  be  strengthened  if  the  praoUoe  were 
instituted  of  having  the  Budget  Director  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defenae  fointlv  submit  the 
budget  reownmeniilatlon  to  the  President, 
noting  any  difforenoes  of  view. 

But  eeeentlaUy,  this  prooed\iral  matter  is  at 
relatively  modest  Importance.  The  Budget 
Bureau  can  effectively  dig  into  and  levlew 


what  the  President  wante  It  to  review  under 
this  procedure  or  many  others.  It  can  raise 
queettons  of  budgetary  prlorltlee — question- 
ing, for  example,  the  worth  of  building  forces 
against  a  particular  set  of  contingencies  on 
grounds  of  higher  priority  domestic  needs — 
when  and  only  when  the  President  feels  that 
he  can  effectively  queatlon  military  Judg- 
mente on  those  grounds. 

In  my  view  therefore,  the  Issues  of  the 
military-industrial  complex,  and  of  budget 
reTlew  procedures  are  important.  But  they 
are  far  less  important  than  the  basic  issue 
of  public  attitudes,  public  underatending, 
and  the  need  to  generate  an  informed  dis- 
cussion about  the  fundamentals  of  the  mili- 
tary budget  in  the  context  of  national 
priorities. 

With  this  In  mind,  let  me  suggest  a  few 
tentetlve  proposals  for  Improving  public  un- 
derstanding and  putting  the  military  budget 
In  a  priorities  framework. 

xn.  TxiTTATTvx  paoposALa  Foa  ucnovma 

UlLTTAMT  BXriMXT  OBCISIONS 

The  proposals  I  have  in  mind  are  addressed 
primarily  to  the  Congrees.  As  I  noted  earlier, 
many  of  the  basic  assumptions  and  concepte 
which  determine  the  slae  of  the  military 
budget  do  not  lend  themselves,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  direct  legislative  actions.  But 
the  Congress  has  another  historic  function— 
focuamg  pubUc  understanding  and  debate 
on  importent  national  concerns  as  a  fwoan^ 
of  creating  ttte  framework  within  which 
both  the  Congress  and  the  President  can 
take  the  necessary  specific  actions.  It  Is  to 
this  second  function  that  my  proposals  are 
addressed. 

As  you  know,  each  year  for  the  last  eight 
years  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  submitted 
to  the  Congrees  an  annual  posture  statement. 
This  Btetement  contains  a  wealth  of  infor- 
mation and  analysis,  and  lays  out  most  of 
the  basic  assumptions  and  concepte  on  which 
the  military  budget  request  Is  based.  But, 
aa  I  pointed  out  earlier,  one  of  the  most 
fundamental  determlnante  of  the  military 
budget,  particularly  the  general  purpoee 
forces,  is  the  set  of  overseas  commitmente  in 
which  we  have  undertaken  to  defend  other 
nations.  Yet  the  Secretary  of  Stete  submlte 
no  annual  postiire  statement  covering  his 
area  of  responsibility  and  concern.  Because 
of  this  lack  of  a  Stete  Department  p>08ture 
stetement,  the  Defense  {joature  stetement 
each  year  haa  devoted  ite  lengthy  opening 
sections  to  a  review  of  the  foreign  policy 
situation. 

Becommendation  1.  The  Secretary  of  Stete 
shotild  submit  to  the  Congrees  each  year  a 
posture  stetement.  This  statement  should, 
at  a  minimum,  outline  the  overseas  commit- 
mente of  the  United  Stetes,  review  their  con- 
tribution or  lack  of  contribution  to  the  na- 
tion's vital  Intereste,  indicate  how  these  oocn- 
mltmente  are  being  affected  and  are  likely  to 
be  affected  by  developmente  in  the  Interna- 
tional situation,  and  relate  these  commit- 
mente and  intereste  to  the  military  posture 
of  the  United  States. 

The  Defense  posture  stetement  Iteelf  could 
be  much  more  useful  to  the  Congrees  and 
the  nation  If  two  important  sete  of  additional 
Information  were  supplied. 

ReaxtnTTiendation  2.  The  Defense  poetiire 
statement  should  Incorporate  a  five-year  pro- 
jection of  the  future  expenditure  conae- 
quencee  of  current  and  propoeed  military 
force  levels,  weapons  procurement,  eto.  This 
need  not,  and  should  not,  be  an  attempt  to 
forecast  future  decisions.  But  It  should  con- 
tain, in  effect,  the  five-year  budgetary  conae- 
quencee  of  past  decisions  and  of  those  pro- 
poeed in  the  current  budget  request.  And 
not  only  should  this  sum  be  given  In  total, 
but  It  should  be  broken  Into  meaningful 
componente. 

One  of  the  major  problems  In  priurtty  anal- 
yaU  is  the  fact  that  the  first  year's  expendl- 
tures  on  the  procurement  of  new  weapons 
systems  Is  very  small.  Hano*  It  Is  quits  possi- 


ble In  any  one  year  for  the  Oongreee  to  an. 
thorlae  and  appropriate.  In  sum,  a  relatively 
amall  amount  for  several  new  systems  which, 
two  to  five  years  In  the  future,  use  up  a  v«n 
large  amount  of  budgetary  resources. 

All  Borte  of  technical  details  need  to  be 
worked  out  If  this  proposal  U  to  be  useful 
What  Is  a  "dedaion'*  about  a  weapons  aye- 
tem?  The  Defense  Department  plans,  fcr 
example,  call  for  three  nuclear  carriers  to  be 
built.  Procurement  funds  have  been  re- 
quested for  only  two  so  far.  Should  the  cost 
of  the  third  be  Included  In  the  projection? 
But  with  a  UtUe  goodwill  on  both  sides,  theee 
questions  could  be  Ironed  out.  Let  me  also 
note,  that  I  am  aware  that  the  Oongress— 
relying  on  past  experience  with  cost  escala- 
tion— may  want  to  increase  the  official  pro- 
Jectlona  of  many  weapons  systems  costs  la 
order  to  get  a  more  accurate  idea  of  the  over- 
all  total. 

Recommendation  3.  The  Defense  posture 
stetement  should  Include  more  cost  date  on 
relevant  componente  of  forces  and  weapons 
systems.  What  is  the  annual  cost  of  the  forces 
we  maintain  In  peacetime  against  the  con- 
tingency of  a  Chinese  attack  on  South  East 
Asia?  What  Is  the  systems  cost  of  construct- 
ing and  operating  a  naval  attack  carrier  task 
force?  What  is  the  cost  of  buying  and  main- 
taimng  one  tactical  alr-wlng?  What  Is  the  an. 
nual  cost  of  operating  each  of  the  Navy's 
eight  antl-BUbmarlne  warfare  carriers?  Theee 
are  precisely  the  kinds  otinformatlon  needed 
to  make  possible  a  rational  and  responslbls 
debate  about  the  military  budget  In  the  con- 
text of  national  priorities. 

Given  this  information.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  Congrees  could  organise  itself  to  tise  it 
effectively.  To  that  end,  very  tentetively  I 
would  suggest  the  following  recommenda- 
tions: 

Recommendation  4.  An  appropriate  Insti- 
tution should  be  created  within  the  Congreaa 
to  review  and  analyze  the  two  posture  stete- 
mente  in  the  context  of  broad  national  prior- 
ities, and  an  annual  report  on  the  two  stete- 
mente  shoiild  be  Issued  by  the  Congrees. 

I  use  the  peculiar  terms  "an  appropriate 
Institution"  because  I  am  not  familiar 
enough  with  either  Congressional  practices 
or  Congressional  politics  to  specify  Ite  title 
more  closely.  Whether  this  Institution  should 
be  a  new  Joint  Committee,  an  existing  Joint 
Committee,  a  Select  Committee,  an  ad  hoe 
merging  of  several  Conmilttees,  or  some  other 
form.  I  do  not  know.  But  I  can  specify  what  I 
believe  shoxild  be  the  characteristics  of  such 
an  Institution: 

It  should  review  the  basic  factors  on  which 
the  military  budget  is  based.  In  the  context  of 
a  long-term  projection  of  budgetary  reeources 
and  national  prlorltlee. 

It  should  have,  as  one  part  of  Ite  member- 
ship. Senators  and  Congressmen  chlefiy  con- 
cerned with  domestic  affairs,  to  assert  the 
claims  of  domestic  needs. 

It  should  not  concern  Iteelf  primarily  with 
the  technical  details  of  weapons  systema. 
procurement  practices  and  the  like:  while 
these  are  very  Important,  they  are  the  prov- 
ince of  other  Committees.  It  is  the  "national 
priorities"  of  the  military  budget  which 
should  be  the  essence  of  the  new  Instltution'i 
charter. 

Above  all.  It  should  have  a  top  flight,  highly 
qualified  staff.  The  matters  Involved  do  re- 
quire final  solution  by  the  Judgment  of 
political  leaders,  but  in  the  complex  areas 
with  which  the  new  Institution  would  deal, 
Ite  deliberations  must  be  supported  by  out- 
standing, full-time,  profeealonal  staff  work. 
The  institution  I  have  deecribed  would 
have  no  leglalatlve  reeponslblUttes.  But  I  do 
not  believe  that  makes  It  any  less  Important. 
After  all,  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  has 
no  legltiatlTe  mandate.  Yet  in  the  past 
twenty-two  years,  Ita  aetlTlttes  have  Immeas- 
urably tnoreased  the  quality  and  sophistica- 
tion of  public  debate  and  of  Congressional 
aettona  on  matters  oS  eoonoinle  affairs  and 
flaoal  policy.  Should  an  Institution  such  as 
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I  have  described  be  created.  I  would  only 
hope  that  twenty-two  years  from  now  it 
oould  look  back  on  an  equally  productive 

Ufe. 

SrannsMT  sT  Sotatob  J.  W.  Pm.aKiaaT  Ba- 
roax  TKs  SuBcoiuamx  on  Boonokt  or 

OOVSaNMXNT  or  THE  JOIMT  BOONOlflO  COM- 
KITTXI  ON  "THS  MIUTAST  BUIMBT  AND  NA- 
TIONAL KOONOMtC  PBSOimXB,"  jDm  4.  1900 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreoiate  being  given  an 
opportunity  to  testify  at  theee  hearings. 

Tbe  subject  you  are  considering  goee  to 
the  heart  of  what  government  and  our  re- 
^jonaiblllties  aa  Senatore,  are  all  about.  Our 
principal  duty,  aa  repreeentetives  of  the 
people,  is  to  use  our  best  Judgment  in  cbart- 
log  the  nation's  ooiuae  for  the  future.  Tbe 
principal  Instrument  for  charting  that  course 
Is  the  Federal  budget,  which  represente  the 
colleotlve  wisdom  of  the  two  of  the  three 
branches  of  government.  The  budget  refleete 
tbe  sense  of  values  of  the  political  leaders 
under  whose  direction  the  budget  la  prepared 
just  aa  the  final  ^qpropriation  bills  reflect 
the  values  of  the  dominant  elenoente  of  the 
Congress. 

The  magnitude  and  the  complexity  of  the 
military  budget  of  oiur  country,  and  the 
fragmented  organizational  structure  of  the 
Oongreea,  make  It  dlfBcult  for  any  one  Com- 
mittee to  review  military  spending  from  the 
perspective  of  national  priorities,  as  your 
Committee  Is  doing.  I  hope  that  theae  bear- 
ings will  focus  attention  on  the  structural 
problem  as  well  as  the  basic  issue  of  national 
priorities.  The  military  budget  should  be 
subjected  to  the  same  detailed  scrutiny  of 
Congress  that  other  Federal  programs  receive. 
There  should  be  no  special  privileges  or  ex- 
emptions from  accounting  In  the  expenditure 
of  the  pec^le's  texes. 

Tour  bearings  focxis  on  the  question  all 
Senators  and  Congressmen  should  have  up- 
permost in  their  minds  In  approaching  their 
responsibilities — what  do  we  want  our  na- 
tion to  be?  Do  we  want  It  to  be  a  ^sarte,  or 
an  Athens?  Do  we  want  a  world  of  diversity 
where  security  la  founded  on  International 
cooperation,  or  do  we  want  a  Pax  Americana? 
Do  we  as  a  people  place  a  greater  value  on 
trying  to  mold  foreign  societies  than  we  do 
on  eliminating  the  inequities  of  our  own  so- 
ciety? I  believe  that,  contrary  to  the  tradi- 
tions which  have  guided  our  nation  since 
the  days  of  the  Founding  Fathers,  we  are 
in  grave  danger  of  becoming  a  Spaxte  bent 
upon  policing  the  world.  Tbe  budget  tells 
the  story. 

in  the  next  fiscal  year,  it  Is  propoeed  that 
about  $81  billion  be  spent  on  a  defeitse  force 
of  3.500,000  men  in  uniform  (plus  reserves) , 
895  ships,  35,000  aircraft,  and  many  thou- 
sands of  long-range  nuclear  mlsatlee.  If  past 
ejtperlenoe  Is  a  guide  supplemental  requeate 
wUl  push  the  total  far  higher.  And  with  $8 
billion  budgeted  for  research  and  develop- 
ment on  new  and  more  sophisticated  weapons 
next  year,  the  budget  demands  for  the  mili- 
tary, if  met.  win  easily  more  than  consume 
any  savings  that  may  come  from  an  end  to 
the  war  in  Vietnam. 

With  a  military  strategy  baaed  on  fighting 
two  and  a  half  wars  at  once,  and  preparation 
geared  to  meet  a  "greater  than  expected 
threat"  the  sky  la  tbe  limit  to  meet  needs,  aa 
seen  by  military  planners.  In  a  recent  state- 
ment of  his  defense  philosophy.  Secretary 
Laird  said  that  his  decisions  would  be  based, 
not  on  enemy  Intentions,  but  on  their  capa- 
bility. If  the  Soviets  adopt  the  same  philoso- 
phy, both  countries  will  surely  spend  them- 
selves Into  bankruptcy. 

What  does  the  budget  for  defenae  mean  in 
terms  of  dividing  up  the  pie? 

It  means  that,  outelde  of  trvist  fund  spend- 
ing, about  55  cente  out  of  every  dollar  the 
Federal  Government  spends  goee  to  the  mili- 
tary. 


It  means  that  70  cente  of  every  dollar  from 
general  revenue  will  go  for  paying  for  the 
cost  of  wars — paat,  present,  and  future. 

It  means  that  over  MOO  per  caplte  will  be 
spent  on  the  military — an  increase  of  60  per- 
cent in  each  citixen's  bill  for  the  military 
over  the  last  flve  years. 

It  la  not  untU  we  look  at  what  U  left  to 
take  care  of  domestic  needa  that  tbe  full 
Impact  of  military  spending  becomes  ap- 
parent. Members  of  this  Committee,  with 
long  experience  In  studying  our  nation's  eco- 
nomic and  social  problems,  are  acutely  aware 
of  tbe  many  unmet  needs  of  our  society. 

Education  Is  an  example  of  such  a  need. 
Schools  from  kindergarten  to  grad\iate  school 
are  overcrowded  and  tmderfinanced.  Nine 
bilUon  dollars  Is  authorized  for  tbe  various 
programs  of  the  Office  of  Education  in  the 
next  fiscal  year.  Only  about  one-third  the 
amount  authorised,  93.2  billion,  Is  Included 
In  the  budget. 

Less  Is  proposed  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  than  it  coste  to  assemble  an 
attack  carrier  task  force;  we  have  fifteen 
such  carriers. 

More  Is  budgeted  for  chemical  and  bio- 
logical weapons  than  Is  to  be  spent  for  TMca- 
tional  education. 

More  will  be  spent  on  the  ABM,  taking  the 
military  estimate  at  face  value,  than  will  be 
invested  in  higher  education. 

Five  times  as  much  will  be  spent  on  a  nu- 
clear carrier  as  will  be  provided  for  libraries 
and  other  community  services. 

Six  times  as  much  la  budgeted  for  the 
Air  Force's  Manned  Orbiting  Laboratory  as 
Lb  slated  for  education  of  the  handicapped. 

This  all  adds  up  to  tbe  fact  that  less  than 
$39  per  caplte  Is  being  Invested  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  education  and  train- 
ing of  our  citizens,  about  one-tenth  the 
amount  going  to  the  military.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve this  is  an  accurate  reflection  of  the 
real  desires  of  tbe  American  people,  but 
It  does  reflect  the  present  distribution  of 
power  among  the  bureaucracies  of  Wash- 
ington. 

In  the  midst  of  our  great  affluence,  poverty 
is  still  a  way  of  life  for  23  million  Americans. 

Our  cities  are  going  downhill  rapidly. 
There  baa  been  much  telk.  but  little  action, 
about  how  to  make  cities  fit  places  In  which 
to  live  again.  The  Kerner  Commission  recom- 
mendations, so  widely  hailed  a  year  ago,  are 
still  no  more  than  that.  The  Model  Cities 
program  Is  budgeted  for  an  amount  com- 
parable to  that  allotted  for  foreign  mlUtery 
aid.  Thirteen  dollars  pet  capita  Is  the  total 
for  all  community  development  and  housing 
programs,  about  3  percent  of  tbe  per  capita 
bill  for  military  activities.  If  this  nation 
can  afford  to  pour  out  $23  billion  on  missile 
systems  in  the  last  16  years,  and  then  aban- 
don them,  as  revealed  by  Senator  Symington 
earlier  this  year,  surely  it  can  afford  to  do 
far  more  to  make  the  cities  liveable. 

This  list  could  go  on.  But  It  would  be  but 
a  repetition  of  the  same  theme.  Our  system  of 
priorities  is  cockeyed. 

By  the  end  of  the  coming  fiscal  year  we 
will  have  spent  about  one  thousand,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  billion  on  tbe  military 
since  tbe  end  of  World  War  n.  It  has  been 
said  that  tbe  United  Stetes  and  tbe  Sovlete 
between  them  possess  tbe  equivalent  of  16 
tons  of  high  explosives  for  every  human  be- 
ing on  earth.  Yet  security  eludes  us  abroad — 
and  at  home.  The  greatest  threat  to  peace 
and  domestic  tranquility  Is  not  In  Hanoi, 
Moscow,  or  Peking,  but  In  our  colleges  and  In 
ghettoes  of  cities  throughout  our  land.  The 
stete  of  our  real  security  Is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  no  longer  an  extraordinary 
event  for  the  National  Guard  or  the  Army 
to  be  called  out  to  control  our  own  people. 
Tbe  Army  now  boaste  that  680,000  men  In 
the  Armed  Forces  have  been  trained  for  riot 
duty.  Largely  due  to  the  Congress'  faUure  to 
put  first  thlnga  first  In  the  budget,  this  train- 


ing will  most  likely  be  put  to  uae  in  the 
long,  hot  summer  ahead. 

I  believe  that  the  turmoil  on  the  campuses, 
the  unrest  In  the  cities,  and  the  signs  of  a 
taxpayer  revolt  are  not  unrelated  to  the  dis- 
tortion in  our  [national  values  that  seeks 
world  peace  and  tranquility  through  the 
force  of  arms.]  Professor  George  Wald  of 
Harvard,  in  speaking  of  the  causes  of  stu- 
dent unrest  put  It  this  way: 

"Just  after  World  War  II.  a  series  of  new 
and  abnormal  procedures  came  Into  Ameri- 
can life.  We  regarded  them  at  the  time  aa 
temporary  aberrations.  We  thought  we  would 
get  back  to  normal  American  Ufe  someday. 

"But  those  procedures  have  steyed  with  us 
now  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  those 
studente  of  mine  have  never  known  anything 
else.  They  think  those  things  are  normal. 
They  think  that  we've  always  had  a  Pen- 
tagon, that  we  have  always  had  a  big  Army, 
and  that  we  have  always  had  a  draft.  But 
those  are  all  new  thmgs  In  American  life, 
and  I  think  that  they  are  incompatible  with 
what  America  meant  before." 

He  summed  the  problem  up  by  saying: 

"I  think  I  know  what  Is  bothering  the  stu- 
dente. I  think  that  what  we  are  up  against 
Is  a  generation  that  Is  by  no  means  sure  that 
It  haa  a  future." 

Congress  has  it  within  Ite  power  to  give 
assurance  to  our  nation's  youth  that  they  do 
have  a  future;  a  future  in  which  their  gov- 
errmient  pute  the  happiness  and  well-being 
of  Ite  citizens  above  Pax  Americana  and  for- 
eign adventxires.  I  believe  there  would  be  far 
less  unrest  and  dlvlslveness  In  our  society  to- 
day if  the  Congress  were  as  willing  to  vote 
$85  billion  for  rebuilding  our  cities,  and 
creating  a  better  life  here,  as  it  was  to  fi- 
nance the  disastrous  war  In  Vietnam. 

There  are  signs  of  a  growing  public  aware- 
ness of  the  problem  of  runaway  mllltery 
spending  and  that  this  awareness  Is  at  last 
being  reflected  In  the  Congress.  Perhaps  this 
questioning  of  military  programs  Is  the  nat- 
ural result  of  four  years  of  warfare  that 
brought  only  a  stalemate.  If  the  war  serves 
no  purpose  other  than  to  make  the  Congress 
treat  the  military  budget  as  any  other  call 
on  the  public  treasury.  It  will  not  have  been 
a  totel  loss.  Congress  has  been  following  a 
double  standard  when  It  comes  to  the  mlll- 
tery. It  would  never  tolerate.  In  any  other 
agency,  performances  such  as  those  by  the 
Defense  officials  and  private  contractors  that 
have  been  revealed  In  the  C-5A  and  other 
weapons  programs.  There  should  be  only  one 
standard,  applicable  to  all  government  agen- 
cies and  personnel,  when  it  comes  to  spend- 
ing the  texpayers'  money.  I  hope  that  this 
year  will  mark  the  beglnmng  of  an  Independ- 
ent review  by  Congress  of  the  mllltery  budget 
and  a  re-estebllshlng  of  national  priorities 
which  win  give  America's  young  people  hope 
lor  the  future. 

Again,  I  congratulate  your  Committee  lor 
bringing  attention  to  tbe  issue  of  national 
priorities.  I  know  that  your  hearings  will 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  the  public 
dialogue  on  this  most  important  subject. 

Thank  you  for  allowing  me  this  opportu- 
nity to  testify.  I  ask  permission  to  have  sev- 
eral tebles  and  articles  printed  at  an  appro- 
priate point  m  the  record. 

Statemxnt  of  Hon.  J.  Wiluam  Fot«ucht, 

A     U.S.     SxNATOK     From     the     State    op 

Arkansas 

Senator  Pulbkicht.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate being  given  an  opportunity  to  tes- 
tify at  these  hearings. 

I  think  the  subject  you  are  considering 
goes  to  the  heart  of  what  government,  and 
our  responsibilities  as  Senators,  are  all  about. 
I  feel  that  our  principal  duty,  as  represente- 
tlves  of  the  people,  la  to  use  our  best  Judg- 
ment m  charting  the  nation's  course  for  the 
future.  The  principal  instrument  for  chart- 
ing that  course  la  the  Federal  budget,  which 
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rapraMnto  tW  odQ0ottf«  wiadom  of  two  of 
tbe  tbre*  braiKhM  of  govamment.  The 
tMidgat  reflaoto  tba  Mnse  of  valuM  of  th«  po- 
Uttcal  leadan  under  wboae  direction  the 
budget  U  prepared.  Juat  as  tbe  ttnal  appro- 
priation bUla  renact  tbe  value  of  tbe  domi- 
nant elemanta  of  tbe  Congreaa. 

Tba  magnitude  and  tbe  complexity  of  tba 
military  budget  of  our  country,  and  tba  frag- 
mented organlzaOonal  itructure  of  tbe  Con- 
greaa. make  It  difficult  for  any  one  commit- 
tee to  review  military  spending  from  the 
perspecUve  of  naUonal  prlorlUes,  as  your 
committee  la  doing.  I  hope  that  these  hear- 
ings will  focus  attention  on  tbe  structural 
problem  aa  well  as  tbe  baalc  Issue  of  nauonal 
prlonues.  The  military  budget  should  be 
aubjected  to  tbe  same  detailed  scrutiny  of 
Congreaa  that  other  Federal  programs  re- 
ceive. There  should  be  no  special  prtvllegea 
or  exemptions  from  accounting  In  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  peoplea'  taxes.  Bvan  tbough 
It  be  for  mlllUry  goods. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  prepared  some  fur- 
ther commenu  primarily  conaUtlng  of  data 
which  has  been  publUhed  with  regard  to 
the  budget,  which  I  aslc  the  committee  to 
Include  as  a  part  of  my  statement,  and  allow 
me  to  make  some  addlUonal  remarks 
^nator  Paoxioax.  without  objectton,  the 
-  nil>it«tement  will  be  printed. 

Senator  rvxjMxavrt.  There  are  a  great  many 
statistics  In  there,  and  perhaps  the  commit- 
tee and  the  One  suff  have  these,  but  In  order 
to  make  this  a  complete  sutement  I  brought 
It  together  for  thU  purpose. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  point  of  reference  In 
considering  a  budget.  It  seems  to  me,  U  what 
kind  of  country  we  wish  America  to  be.  It  has 
been  well  said  that  "the  question  U  whether 
America  seeks  to  be  a  great  military  empire 
or  a  humaxUstlc  example  to  the  world." 

That  quote.  It  seems  to  me,  is  the  very 
centar  of  the  discussion  which  U  going  on 
today  and  has  been  going  on.  It  went  along 
for  four  years  of  the  last  administration 
and  among  the  members  of  the  Porelgn  R«la- 
Uons  Committee  In  the  previous  admlnUtrm- 
Uon.  And  I  predict  it  will  be  the  very  center 
of  discussion  which  wUl  conUnue  through 
this  administration. 

The  previous  admlnistraUon's  efforts  to 
achieve  both,  that  Is.  a  great  military  em- 
pire and  \  humanistic  example  to  the  world 
or  as  it  has  been  said,  to  build  Sparta  on  top 
of  Athens,  resulted  In  a  confused  society  and 
the  ultimate  predominance  of  the  military 
over  domesUc  and  clvlUan  needs. 

That  our  society  U  confused  and  dUtracted 
to  dally  attested  by  the  violence  and  turmoU 
among  our  youth  In  the  colleges  and  the 
poor  and  neglected  In  the  cities.  And  now 
there  are  even  signs  of  a  taxpayers'  revolt 

A  taxpayer  from  a  large  and  wealthy 
northern  sute  recenUy  sent  me  a  copy  of 
tbe  statement  he  flled  along  with  Ws  tax 
return.  Following  some  very  percepUve  com- 
menta  about  the  government's  pollciaa  he 
ended  with  theae  words : 

•Now  the  government  comes  to  ma  tbe 
taxpayer,  and  demands  more  money  in  tbe 
form  of  a  surtax  on  my  Income.  But  It  baa 
so  wantonly  and  shamefully  used  the  money 
I  have  already  paid  It.  Shall  I  provide  It  more 
money  to  continue  this  outrageous  war?" 

•In  good  conscience,  I  cannot  willingly  do 
this.  I  am.  therefore,  withholding  at  this 
time  part  of  the  surtax  due  to  show  my  deep 
concern  about  the  tragic  Vietnam  policy  of 
this  government." 

Next  to  tba  taxpayers,  the  students  are 
perhaps  the  moat  important  of  our  citizens. 
It  is  no  secret  that  a  great  many  students  are 
disillusioned  with  our  society.  Many  adults 
are  puzaled  by  tbe  attitude  of  the  students 
and  all  of  us,  deplore  the  violence  of  tbe  ex- 
tremists on  the  campuses  who  confuse  and 
obstruct  real  and  serious  purposes  of  tba 
majority  of  students. 

RecenUy  I  received  a  letter,  from  a  young 
man  in  one  of  our  floe  coUagea,  with  aoma 
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profound  thoughta  abont  why  so  many  stu- 
dents are  unhappy  and  dissatisfied.  And  I 
think  an  excerpt  from  the  letter  expreasaa  It 
far  better  than  X  can.  And  I  quote  frotn  tbe 
student's  letter:    ".  .  .  tbeaa  students  ware 
educated  to  value  truth"— I  may  «ay  by  way 
of  background  he  waa  dlacuaatng  aome  of  tbe 
students  who  were  so  dlsaatlsfled  that  they 
had  emigrated  to  other  coimtrlea.  And  tbU 
was  not  one  of  them.  This  man  U  simply 
giving  me  hU   vlewa:    ".  .  .  theae  students 
were  educated  to  vaQue  truth  and  Justice;  and 
their  educators  succeeded.  Nurembtirg  taught 
them  that  good  men  do  not  cooperate  wltb 
Injusttce;  and  they  understood  and  agreed. 
Now  they  see  their  own  country  is  practic- 
ing injustice.  Now  their  own  country,  try  as 
It  will,  cannot  force  them  to  co<^>erate.  They 
understand  that  the  war  U  as  much  the  re- 
sult of  folly  aa  of  evil,  but  that  U  no  oonsola- 
Uon.   They   love   the  nation   which   taught 
them  tbe  value  of  truth  and  Justice  and  now 
they   feel   compelled   to  turn   against  tbelr 
o^n  parent.  It  Is  a  bitter  choice. 

"Johnson  promised  peace  and  we  got  war. 
Nlxon  promised  peace  and  the  generals  say, 
•at  least  two  more  years  of  war".  When  will 
we  have  peace?  When  we  are  all  dead?" 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  cite  theae  two  examples 
simply  to  emphaslae,  if  I  possibly  can.  the 
seriousness  of  the  queetions  you  are  raising 
In  theae  hearings  Students  and  taxpayers  are 
puzzled  and  distressed  by  the  policies  of  their 
government. 

Discussions  of  budgetary  matters  the  enor- 
mous sums,  so  large  as  to  be  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  mortal  man,  tend  to  be- 
come abstractions  and  seem  to  have  no  rele- 
vance to  our  personal  Uvea.  This  U  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  mlUtary  budget  In  partic- 
ular has  never  been  subjected  to  the  same 
scruUny  appUcable  to  the  clvlUan  activities 
of  our  government. 

But  the  way  we  allocate  our  resources  is 
the  fundamental  barometer  of  our  values 
as  a  civilized  society,  over  the  long  run 
Our  values  and  our  budget  have  been  grossly 
distorted  in  recent  years  by  several  different 
Influences— some  of  them  inadvertent  and 
others  by  design. 

Personally,  I  am  convinced  tbe  great  ma- 
jority of  tbe  American  people  would  like  for 
their  country  to  be  a  humane  example  to  the 
world,  and  by  the  force  of  lU  example  lead 
others,  as  well  as  our  own  people,  to  a  better 
life 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  plans  of  our  military 
leaders,  aa  revealed  in  their  poature  state- 
menu  and  actual  operations  make  It  clear 
that  the  policy  of  our  government  Is  not — 
and  I  repeat,  not — to  move  this  country  in 
the  direction  of  becoming  an  example  of  an 
effective  society  of  superior  excellence  de- 
serving the  approval  and  emulation  of  others. 
On  the  contrary,  th-  objective  of  the  policy 
planners  as  revealed  by  tbelr  programs  is 
precisely  what  so  many  of  our  leaders  deny— 
the  creation  of  the  greatest  military  power 
and  the  maintenance  of  a  Pax  Americana. 
In  short  that  means  the  Impoeltlon  of  peace 
by  force  of  arms,  supplied,  manned  and  paid 
for  primarily  by  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  a  well  known  paycbologlcal  phenome- 
non that  men  and  govemmenta  often  deny 
categorically  the  impulses  or  unconscious 
purposes  to  which  they  are  subject.  The 
striking  differences  between  subjective  per- 
ception and  objective  reality  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  psychological  phenom- 
ena. Big  and  powerful  nations  are  espe- 
cially susceptible  to  tbU  kind  of  aberration. 
It  Is  a  subject  which  I  hope  my  committee 
will  look  into  further  in  the  near  future. 

When  one  contemplatea  the  enormous 
fantastic  ouUay  of  funds  to  build  and  main- 
tain the  nuclear  aircraft  carrier  task  forces 

and  aa  you  know,  we  now  have  18  of  them 
and  tbe  Russians  have  none — and  wonders 
why,  there  Is  one  obvious  explanation — 
wa  are  organizing  the  peace  of  the  world 


baaad  upon  our  dwn  military  force— we  are  m 
effect,  pollclnt  and  preparing  to  police  the 
world. 

Por  further  confirmation  of  this  view  one 
may  recall  tbe  request  in  last  year's  budget 
for  fast  logistic  supply  ships  to  be  stationed 
around  the  world  ready  for  Intarventlon  in 
nearly  any  area  of  the  world  on  a  momenfi 
notice. 

You  will  recall,  it  was  deferred,  but  it 
re^paarad  this  year.  But  the  notorious  C5A 
airplane  Is  likewise  daaigned  to  transport 
troopa  quickly  to  any  place  on  the  globe 
That  Is  the  main  purpoaa.  so  that  wa  can  in-i 
tarvene  anywhere  In  aupport  of  tba  fast 
logistic  ships. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  return  onca  more  to 
my  original  thought,  that  the  point  of  refer- 
ence  tat  a  discussion  of  tbe  budget  Is  what 
kind  of  country  do  we  want  America  to  be. 
Until  we  aettle  this  In  our  own  minds,  how 
can  we  make  wise  cholcaa  among  the  many 
different  programs  presented  to  us?  In  order 
not  to  be  misunderstood,  I  wish  to  add  that 
to  ba  a  bumamstle  example  to  the  world  doet 
not  require  unilateral  disarmament,  it  does 
not  In  the  foreaeeable  future  mean  disarms- 
ment.  but  it  doaa  mean  a  halt  to  the  abexird, 
wildly  extravagant  arms  race  presently  being 
pursued  by  our  government. 

And  from  which  presently  there  is  no 
indication  we  will  even  negotiate  or  talk 
wltb  other  super  powers. 

To  halt  this  race  does  not  require  that  we 
alter  tbe  present  balance  of  terror  provided 
by  the  ICBMs,  the  bombers  and  tbe  sub- 
marines. It  merely  means  not  to  proceed  with 
the  enormously  costly  new  programs  now 
being  considered  and  proposed  by  the  plan- 
ners. At  the  very  least,  we  should  not  proceed 
with  the  MIRV  and  ABM  until  we  have,  la 
(?ood  faith,  opened  negotiations  with  the 
Russians  on  arms  control  in  accordance  wltb 
Article  8  of  tba  Non-ProUferation  Treaty. 

In  addition  to  these  measures,  we  should 
end  tbe  enormous  arms  sales  programs  axid 
begin  to  dismantle  many  of  the  surplus 
and  obsolete  military  Installations  scattered 
around  the  world  which  are  extremely  cosily 
and  serve  no  useful  purpose. 

I  think  you  have  already  bad  testimony 
there.  There  are  estimated  to  be  over  400  o( 
what  they  call  bases,  and  some  2,000  installa- 
tions. These  distinctions,  I  may  say,  are  very 
dlfflcult  to  be  precise  about. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  several  tables  giving 
the  figures  comparing  how  very  little  rela- 
tively we  spend  as  a  community  upon  such 
activities  as  education  in  all  Ita  phases, 
health,  the  relief  of  hunger  and  abject  pov- 
erty, the  prevention  of  pollution  of  our  en- 
vironment I  will  not  take  the  time  of  the 
committee  to  read  the  figures.  I  will  sum 
up  this  aspect  of  the  case  by  simply  pointing 
out  that  since  World  War  n  we  have  spent 
roughly  ten  times  as  much  on  warfare  and 
lu  attendant  requlrementa  as  we  have  on  tbe 
welfare  of  our  people. 

The  misguided  urgencies  and  unwise  pri- 
orities revealed  in  this  budget,  threaten  the 
essential  fabric  of  otir  self-govenilng  society. 
The  essence  of  a  democratic  society,  in 
my  view.  Is  tbe  voluntary  allegiance  and 
devotion  of  Its  citizens  to  the  basic  values 
and  purposes  of  the  community.  If  tbe  al- 
legiance is  not  voluntary,  it  may  be  a  nation 
but  It  wUI  not  be  a  democratic  society. 

It  U  In  tbU  respect  that  I  am  apprehen- 
sive about  tbe  future  of  our  country  unless 
we  change  the  pressnt  objecttves  and  tbe 
poUciea  upon  which  tbe  budget  ^parently 
la  based. 

I  am  apprehensive  about  tbe  future  of 
our  country  because  not  only  are  tbe  stu- 
denta  and  tbe  taxpajrers  among  us  disillu- 
sioned by  otir  performance,  but  many  of  the 
sensitive  and  Intelligent  parents  ft»««  are 
queatlonlng  the  values  and  purposes  of  our 
government. 

In  concliulon  I  wuh  to  read  a  few  ez- 
cerpte  from  a  letter  from  a  concerned  and 
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thoughtful  and  passionate  father,  which  Il- 
lustrates this  point. 

I  received  it  only  a  few  days  ago.  The  let- 
ter  Is  dated  May  20,  1B68.  Part  of  It  Is  as 
follows — it  is  a  long  letter,  I  won't  read  It 
all,  but  It  is  available  if  tbe  Obalrman  would 
like  to  read  It  all: 

"Okak  ftofA'Toa  Puubioht:  My  son  David, 
age  10,  died  in  Vietnam  the  20th  of  May  1M9 
while  serving  In  the  Marine  Corps.  Tbe  fu- 
neral will  be  In  Davenport,  Iowa,  when  hto 
body  returns  home,  and  burial  will  be  In 
Rock  Island  National  Cemetery  in  Illinois. 

"I  send  this  to  you  not  advertising  my 
personal  love  for  my  son  and  grief  at  his 
loss.  Althougji  tbaae  things  are  i>enonal 
and  are  not  ordinarily  expreaaed,  we  are  not 
In  ordinary  tlmee.  I  aend  you  this,  rather, 
as  the  only  personal  contribution  I  can 
nutke,  my  ^lef  and  my  anger.  In  hope  that 
soon  no  more  Davids  need  occur. 

"I  send  It  to  a  member  of  tbe  one  or- 
ganization who  oan  control  whether  thto 
nation  goea  to  war." 

I  may  aay  I  do  not  know  this  gentleman, 
he  sent  It  to  me  Incidentally  simply  aa 
Cbalrmas  of  tbe  Committee. 

"I  aent  It  as  a  physician  who  has  spent 
bis  adult  life,  and  five  years  of  It  In  the  sarr- 
Ice,  In  the  world  of  salvaging  lives,  and  to 
whom,  therefore,  killing  to  a  special  ana- 
thema. 

"As  a  man  of  Integrity,  I  trust  you  will 
use  thto  m  the  national  rather  than  a  nar- 
row political  Interest.  You  may  extract 
whatever  part,  read  whatever  part  you  choose, 
and  again  I  trust  you  not  to  subvert  ita 
meaning.  I  am  a  lifelong  Republican  and  I 
have  no  embarrassing  connections. 

•David  will  never  have  sons  of  hto  own. 
He  has  died  before  he  bad  a  chance  to  form 
a  family  and  before  he  could  vote. 

"David,  and  all  the  Davids,  leave  a  leg- 
acy, just  the  same.  But,  It  to  a  sUent  legacy 
unless  we  take  the  trouble  to  Itoten  to  It. 

•'Are  we  going  to  take  cynical  refuge  in  the 
time  honored  escape  clause  that  war  to  in- 
evitable, and  therefore  acceptable,  and  be- 
cause it  to  acceptable,  by  definition,  then, 
bound  to  be  sane  and  normal?  If  this  to  so, 
then  what  lies  In  my  son's  coffin  is  an  ob- 
scenity, a  ghastly  Joke  on  dedicated  men  and 
their  families. 

"I  submit  to  you  that  aggressive  warfare, 
not  In  dlirect  defense  of  our  nation  Is  not  in- 
evitable, not  acceptable,  and  neither  sane 
nor  normal  behavior.  I  submit  that  tbe  good 
men  who  have  given  the  ultimate  a  hxuutn 
being  can  give  will  not  rest  until  we  stop 
all  such  wars  we  are  Involved  In.  And  more, 
that  we  take  the  technology  we  have  now 
and  tbe  brains  and  heart  of  the  good  men 
that  are  left  and  devote  these  to  tbe  care- 
ful scrutiny  of  what  war  to,  where  it  comes 
from,  and  how  we  can  substitute  other 
modes  of  action  for  It.  We  already  know 
where  war  leads.  Htotory  to  largely  a  chron- 
icle of  systematic  Inhtmianlty  by  one  man 
to  another.  The  devastating  effect  of  thto  on 
the  fabric  of  nations  is  commonplace  knowl- 
edge. All  lose.  None  win. 

"If  this  nation  does  not  act  responstbly 
in  thto  area.  It  does  not  deserve  tbe  life  of 
my  son  nor  any  other  man.  Nor  will  tbe 
nation  Itself  have  long  life.  It  to  doomed 
If  it  does  not  devote  total  first  effort  to 
ceasing  thto  horror. 

"I  believe  that  tbe  stored  combined  rage 
and  grief  of  the  parenta  of  all  the  Davids, 
and  the  clear  sense  of  betrayal  and  anger 
of  the  young  led  away  from  home  like  cattle 
are  right  now  enough  to  tear  thto  nation 
asunder  if  they  find  concerted  expression." 

Signed  "DCD,  MX)." 

That  paragraph  describes  more  eloquently 
than  anything  I  can  say  tbe  angutoh  of  tbe 
student,  the  parent,  the  taxpayers,  yes  of  all 
Americans  who  genuinely  lore  tbe  tradi- 
tional America  of  Jefferson  and  Lincoln, 
America  which  has  sought  truth  and  jus- 
tice and  tbe  respect  of  mankind. 


And  It  to  to  resurrect,  to  revlva,  to  give 
renewed  life  to  that  America  that  tbe  mem- 
bers of  tbe  Senate  today  are  devoting  tbelr 
efforta.  The  examination  of  ovir  prlorltlea  by 
thto  committee  to  in  my  opinion  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  those  efforts. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Paoxicnu.  Thank  you  Senator 
Fulbrlght,  for  a  very  moving  and  eloquent 
statement,  and  for  helping  put  thto  whole 
problem  into  perspective. 

Senator  Pulbrlght,  there  are  those  In  tbe 
country.  Including  some  in  very  high  office, 
who  charge  that  criticism  of  military  spend- 
ing or  reconsideration  of  the  absolute  pri- 
ority given  to  the  military  budget  somehow 
constitutes  rejection  of  the  military,  consti- 
tutes an  unpatriotic  act  which  can  only 
weaken  thto  country  and  Ita  ability  to  meet 
Ita  obligations. 


THE  JUDICIAL  REFORM  ACT— HIS- 
TORY AND  CONSTITUTIONALITY 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  Mr.  President,  on  Oc- 
tober 15,  1965,  shortly  after  I  became 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
provements in  Judicial  Machinery,  I 
stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that, 
although  on  the  whole  the  general  cali- 
ber of  the  Federal  Judiciary  has  been 
extremely  high,  "the  problem  of  the  unfit 
judge  is  a  serious  challenge  to  our  Judi- 
cial system."  I  announced,  at  that  time, 
that  the  subcommittee  was  going  to  un- 
dertake an  extensive  study  of  the  prob- 
lems caused  by  disabled  judges  and  by 
judges  whose  conduct  fails  to  meet  the 
standard  of  "good  behavior"  required  by 
the  Constitution. 

On  February  15,  1966,  the  subcommit- 
tee held  its  first  exploratory  hearing  on 
the  vital  but  sensitive  problems  of  Judi- 
cial fitness.  The  testimony  at  that  hear- 
ing clearly  documented  not  only  that 
there  have  been  sick  and  corrupt  judges 
on  the  Federal  bench,  but  also  the  great 
hsu-m  that  such  judges  do  and  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  present  machinery  for 
dealing  with  them. 

Subsequently,  in  1966,  the  subcommit- 
tee held  a  series  of  hearings  to  inquire 
into  the  manner  in  which  the  States  deal 
with  the  unfit  judge.  These  hearings 
concentrated  on  the  New  York  Court  of 
the  Judiciary  and  the  California  Com- 
mission on  Judicial  Qualifications,  both 
of  which  have  had  success  in  dealing 
with  these  sensitive  problems. 

The  next  year  was  sp)ent  in  discus- 
sion, research,  and  analysis,  all  of  which 
culminated  in  the  introduction  of  the  Ju- 
dicial Reform  Act  on  February  28,  1968. 
This  legislation  deals  with  a  wide  range 
of  judicial  administration  issues,  in- 
cluding liberalized  retirement,  selection 
of  chief  judges,  the  composition  of  judi- 
cial councils  and  judicial  survivorship 
benefits.  The  primary  feature  of  the  act, 
however,  is  the  establishment  of  a  per- 
manent Commission  on  Judicial  Disabil- 
ities and  Tenure,  composed  of  five  judges 
assigned  to  Commission  service  by  the 
Chief  Justice.  This  Commission  would 
be  empowered  to  effect  the  retirement  of 
disabled  judges  or  recommend  the  re- 
moval of  Federal  judges  who  violate  the 
constitutional  standard  of  "good  behav- 
ior." Closely  related  to  the  removal  pro- 
visions of  the  act  are  provisions  dealing 
with  Judicial  amfllcts  of  interest  and 
provisions  requiring  each  Judge  of  the 
United  States  to  disclose  his  financial  in- 


terests. During  the  spring  and  summer 
of  1968.  the  subcommittee  heard  6  days 
<rf  testimony  c«i  the  specific  provislcms 
of  S.  3055. 

The  hearings,  correspondence,  and 
conferences  arising  out  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Judicial  Reform  Act  in  1968 
served  to  illuminate  the  problems  that 
the  legislation  was  designed  to  meet  and 
also  to  produce  important  suggestions 
for  the  improvement  of  the  legislation. 
On  the  basis  of  those  suggestions,  a  num- 
ber of  revislcais  were  made  in  the  act.  On 
March  12, 1969, 1,  with  a  bipartisan  group 
of  ten  distinguished  Senators,  reintro- 
duced the  Judicial  Reform  Act  as  S.  1506. 
The  cosponsors  are  Senators  Eagliton, 
aoooKi.L,  Hatfield,  Kennedy,  Macnuson, 

MONDALB,   MUSKIK,   SCOTT,   STEVENS,    and 

Yarborough.  I  invite  the  other  Members 
of  the  Senate  to  add  their  names  as  co- 
sponsors. 

The  Judicial  Reform  Act  has  had  a 
long  history,  but  the  events  of  the  past 
few  weeks  have  made  its  provisions  seem 
particularly  relevant.  Today,  the  Federal 
judiciary  is  f  acihg  a  crisis  of  confidence,  a 
crisis  that  threatens  to  gravely  impair  its 
strength  and  its  effectiveness. 

To  a  large  extent,  the  present  crisis  of 
confidence  stems  not  only  from  the  ab- 
sence of  effective  machinery  to  investi- 
gate accusations  of  judicial  unfitness  but 
also  from  the  judiciary's  failure  to  keep 
its  house  in  order.  Aside  from  the  totally 
inadequate  Impettchment  process,  no  ma- 
chinery now  exists  for  a  fair  and  ex- 
peditious evaluation  of  charges  of  judi- 
cial misconduct.  Even  when  using  powers 
of  persuasion  and  the  remedies  available 
under  section  372  of  the  Judicial  Code, 
the  judiciary  has  been  slow  to  encourage 
the  retirement  of  a  disabled  or  senile 
judge.  An  exaggerated  view  of  Judicial 
independence  and  the  customary  inertia 
of  the  judiciary  has  deterred  the  judi- 
ciary from  meaningful  attempts  to  codify 
standards  of  judicial  conduct  or  to  re- 
quire the  disclosure  of  extra-judicial  ac- 
tivity £md  compensation.  The  one  in- 
stance of  Judicial  Conference  action — a 
resolution  forbidding  judges  to  be  direc- 
tors, officers  or  employees  of  commercial 
corporations — came  only  after  a  series  oj, 
prize  winning  press  articles  on  corporate 
and  bank  directorships  held  by  various 
Judges,  and  after  the  introduction  of  leg- 
islation in  the  Congress  to  penalize  such 
extrajudicial  activity.  Even  that  resolu- 
tion can  be  violated  with  impunity  for 
there  are  no  effective  means  of  enforce- 
ment. 

As  an  independent  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  holding  all  Federal  ju- 
dicial power  imder  the  Constitution,  the 
Judiciary  has  inherent  power  to  police 
itself.  The  Judicial  Reform  Act  does  no 
more  than  create  machinery  that  will 
assist  the  Judicial  branch  to  exercise  ef- 
fectively its  power.  In  my  mind,  it  rep- 
resents an  idea  whose  time  has  come. 

I  request  that  the  following  two  mem- 
orandums be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

First.  The  History  of  the  Judicial  Re- 
form Act. 

Second.  Constitutionality  of  a  Statu- 
tory Alternative  to  Impeachment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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IS,    IMS 

(The    Subeommltt**    on    Zmproremanta    la 
JudlcUl  Uachlaery  began  ita  study  of  the 
probtema  at  unfit  Mderal  judgw) 
The  JudlcUl  Reform  Act  which  I  lntn>- 
*»e«l  la  1M8  end  ackln  thla  yew  would  in- 
quire SkU  VsdenU  Judgee  and  Justice*  to  dle- 
oloee  their  nnenclel  Intereets  including  the 
■ouroes  of  their  income.  It  would  also  create 
machinery  within  the  Judiciary  to  deal  with 
Jndgee    who.    through    their   aetlone,    have 
railed  to  meet  the  standard  of  "good   be- 
*»•»*<»"  required  by  Article  m  of  the  Oon- 
atttutloa,  or  who  are  unable  to  perform  their 
Judlotel   dutlee   because   of   some   disabling 
mental  or  physical  InflrmlUes. 

The  Act  la  an  extension  of  the  work  done 
over  the  past  three  decades  by  Batton  8iim> 
ners.  Bstee  Kefauver.  John  Blgga,  Joeeph 
Borkln.  and  many  other  men  of  conscience 
•nd  dlstlncuon.  It  U  the  ciUmlnaUon  of  over 
three  and  one-half  years  of  effort  on  my  part 
*nd  on  the  part  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
provemenu  In  Judiciary  Machinery  of  which 
I  am  Chairman. 

On  October  is,  1995.  shortly  after  I  became 
Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  stated  on 
.the  lV»r  of  the  Senate  that  although  on  the 
.^holfljihe  gaoeral  caUber  of  the  Federal  Ju- 
diciary has  been  extremely  high,  ".  .  the 
problem  of  the  unfit  Judge  U  a  serious  chal- 
lenge to  our  Judicial  system."  I  announced 
at  that  time  that  the  Subcommittee  was  go- 
ing to  undertake  an  extensive  study  of  he 
problem  of  the  unfit  Judge  with  the  hope  that 
we  would  be  able  to  provide  helpful  leglsla- 
Uon.  In  an  initial  effort  to  stimulate  dis- 
cussion, reprints  of  my  October  IS  speech 
were  mailed  to  the  entire  I>ederal  bench  and 
to  all  Umted  SUtee  Attorneys. 

fVBXtrAXT  18,  isee 
(An  exploratory  hearing  waa  held  on  the 

problems  of  Judicial  fltneae) 
On  rebruary  is,  19«6,  the  Subcommittee 
held  Its  first  exploratory  hearings  on  the 
vital,  but  sensitive  problsms  of  Judicial  flt- 
nees.  At  that  time  the  Subcommittee  heard 
teetlmony  from  John  Blgga.  Jr ,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Jiidge  from  the  Third  Circuit: 
Bernard  O.  Segal.  Esquire,  now  President- 
elect of  the  Amertcan  Bar  Association;  and 
Joseph  Borkin.  Esquire,  author  ot  The  Cor- 
rupt Judge. 

The  three  witnesses  graphloaUy  described 
Inartances  of  disability  and  misconduct  on 
the  Federal  benoh.  Consider,  for  example,  the 
startling  saga  erf  Judge  Davla  and  Judge  Buf- 
fington.  At  the  age  of  86.  Judge  Bufllngton 
was  stm  on  the  bench.  He  was  deaf,  blind. 
and  senile,  and  refused  to  hire  a  law  cl«k. 
Yet.  he  conunued  to  Uinx  out  written  opin- 
ions in  case  after  case— Judge  Davis  was 
writing,  selling,  and  concurring  in  the  de- 
dalons  that  Judge  Bufflngton  waa  signing. 
Having  no  oiher  effective  remedy  available 
Judge  Blgga  and  the  other  Judgee  of  the 
Third  Circuit  flnaUy  directed  and  insUted 
that  Judge  DavU  and  Judge  Bufllngton 
should  not  ait  together  Finally,  after  some 
years  ct  effort.  Judge  Davis  waa  indicted  and 
tried,  but  not  convicted. 

Bernard    O.    Segal    related    the   f<Hlowlng 

"On*  day,  the  Deputy  Attorney  General 
oalled  me  In  my  capacity  a*  Chairman  ot  the 
ABA  CoQunlttee  on  Federal  Judiciary  and 
Mked  for  an  InveeUgatton  and  report  on  a 
proepectlve  candidate  for  a  US  district 
ooart.  .  .  .  we  .  .  .  urged  that  the  President 
not  oonslder  the  appointment  because  the 
lawyer  had  suffered  a  draaUc  heart  attack 
and  apparenUy  .  woiUd  not  fully  recover 
Nevertheleaa,  the  appointment  waa  made 
Within  weeka  after  he  got  on  tHe 
D«nch.  ...  the  Judge  suffered  a  draeUc 
•troke  and  .      .  began  to  deteriorate. 

"It  got  to  a  point  where  I  tried  to  get  the 
lawyera  In  hU  dlatrlet  to  give  statements  to 
me  so  that  we  could  urge  the  chief  Judge  of 
tb*  Circuit  to  do  there  what  Judge  Blgga 


had  done  In  the  Third  ClnnUt  In  the  case 
**  ^^If?  ^  '•'srred.  but  we  could  not  get 
a  lawyer,  even  anonymously,  and  on  a  blank 
Pjso*  of  paper,  to  give  us  what  we  needed. 
Thma  one  day,  I  received  a  call  from  a  lawyer 
at  a  oonaldanble  distance  from  that  state 
who  said  -Bemle.  look  at  our  dUenuna  The* 
attention  span  of  thU  Judge  la  1  hour  per 
day.  Here  we  are,  a  large  number  of  ooun**l 
from  varloua  part*  of  the  country,  coming  to 
try  an  antt  truat  caae  before  him.  Before  a 
Judge  would  alt  five  days  and  a  alxth  morn- 
ing perbapa  a  few  evenings  a  week,  this  caa* 
wlU  take  four  to  sU  months.  None  of  ua  wIU 
live  to  aee  the  end  of  the  caa*  befor*  that 
Judge.' 

"We  endeavored  to  get  the  chief  Judge  to 
apply  the  kind  of  preesure  that  Judge  Blgn 
had  appued.  But  for  a  long  time  without 
success.  Eventually  the  pressure  of  37a(b) 
was  appUed  and  the  Judge  did  retire  but  not 
unui  vast  discredit  had  been  cast  upon  the 
whole  Judicial  system  in  that  community 
I  shall  not  btirden  you  with  the  inatancea' 
but  hU  conduct  became  quite  Infamoua  and 
entirely  aa  a  matter  not  of  bad  faith  but 
of  bad  health." 

The  testimony  at  the  February  is,  l»tt 
hearing  clearly  documented  not  only  that 
therehave  been  sick  and  corrupt  Judges  on 

^>fi.^*^  }^^'  ""*  *^  *»»•  K^***  ti»rai 
which  such  Judges  do  and  the  inadequacy  of 

the    present    machinery    for    deaUng    with 
them. 

Mr.  Segal  summed  It  up  as  follows: 
[Hlowever  high  the  quality  of  the  vast  ma- 
Jortty  of  Judges,  a  few  Judgee,  a  few  bad 
Judges,  a  few  corrupt  Judges,  a  few  Incompe- 
tent Judges,  a  few  judges  physically  and  men- 
tally unable  to  carry  on  their  Job.  can  undo 
the  beneficial  efforts  of  the  others." 

I  asked  Judge  Biggs  whether  It  would  be 
fair  to  Infer  from  his  testimony  that  he  felt 
that  the  present  machinery  for  the  removal 
of  unfit  Judges  U  Inadequate.  He  repUed  "In 
my  view  there  U  not  tha  slightest  doubt  of 
It.  In  the  same  vein,  Mr.  Borkin,  after  de- 
scribing three  of  the  most  lurid  csaea  of  Fed- 
eral Judicial  malfeasance  concluded  "(Tlhe 
three  cases.  Manton.  Davu.  and  Johnson 
indicate  one  very  serious  defect  in  our  Judi- 
cial fabric:  that  U.  there  Is  no  place  to  go  to 
complain  There  was  not  anywhere  to  go  not 
anything  to  do,  not  anyone  to  see.  not  any  de- 
vice  other  than  the  Impeachment  device  that 
could  have  been  put  Into  operaUon." 

The  testimony  at  the  hearing  of  February 
IS.  1998.  convinced  me  that  the  subject  of 
unfit  Judges  U  one  of  the  most  significant 
Issues  with  which  the  Subcommittee  could 
concern  Itself.  It  also  convinced  me  of  the 
need  to  bring  about  a  spirited  and  rigorous 
dialogue  on  the  problems  of  Judicial  fitness 
and  on  the  possible  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems. I,  therefore,  instituted  a  poUcy  of  ob- 
Uining  the  widest  possible  dissemination  of 
my  thoughU  on  the  subject  and  of  the  prod- 
uct of  the  Subcommittee's  Inquiries 
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bars  of  the  bar,  court  administrators,  stu- 
dentt,  and  Interested  dtlaens.  The  redplenu 
r*q;>onded  In  d^th.  I  discussed  the  problems 
In  periodicals.  Including,  among  others,  the 
AHA  Journal,   the   American  Criminal  'i*w 
Quarterly,  the  Journal  of  the  Missouri  Bar 
and  the  Tennessee  Bar  Journal.  I  spoke  to 
bar  associations  across  the  country.   [Jack- 
sonville Bar  Aaaodatlon.  Kansas  City  Bar  As- 
soclatton,   Arkansas    SUte    Bar    Association 
Nevada   SUte   Bar   Association.   Utah    State 
Bar  AssoclaUon,  and  the  Vlrgima  SUte  Bar 
AaaocUUon.J    I  alao  spoke  at  the  Judicial 
Conferences    of    the    Fourth,    Fifth,    Sixth 
■ghth  and  Ninth  ClrculU  and  at  numerou^ 
other  places.  [National  Conference  of  Sutes 
Bar    Presldenu,    The    American    CoUege   of 
Tl-lal    lawyers.    University    of    Pennsylvania 
Law  Review  Annual  Banquet.  New  York  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law  Annual  Banquet   Uni- 
versity of  Washington  Law  School.  Maryland 
Law    School    Alimml,    and    VlUanova    Law 
School.)  In  these  and  other  speeches  I  dis- 
cussed the  problems  caused  by  unfit  Judges 
and   set   forth   possible   solutions   to   these 
problems. 

Of  course,  correqx>ndence  and  discussions 
can  only  supplement  the  Information  to  be 
gathered  from  hearings.  Following  our  ex- 
ploratory Inquirlee  Febrtiary  IS.  1999  the 
Subcommittee  held  a  serlee  of  hearings  to 
study  the  manner  in  which  the  sUtea  deal 
with  the  pertlnant  problems. 

MAT   B,    198S 

(Hsarlngs  In  New  York  City  to  study  the  New 
York  SUte  Court  of  the  Judiciary) 
This  series  of  heartnga  was  designed  to 
concentrate  on  the  two  sutes.  New  York  and 
California,  which  have  set  the  pattern  in 
this  field.  On  May  9,  1999.  the  Subcommit- 
tee went  to  New  York  City  and  heard  testl- 
mony  on  the  ad  hoc  Court  of  The  Judlclarv 
establlahed  In  New  York  In  1947.  Teatlmony 
waa  received  from  New  York  SUte  Judgee  at- 
torneys, and  court  administrators.  Including 
among  others.  Bruce  Bromley.  Esquire  of  the 
New  York  SUU  Bar  AasocUtion  and  the 
Honorable  Bernard  Boteln,  presiding  Justice 
of  the  First  Judicial  Department 
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XABCH    24,    less 
(A  letUr  was  sent  to  all  Federal  Judges  re- 
questing their  suggestions  and  commenU 
on  the  need  for  legUlation  to  deal  with  the 
problem   of  Judicial   unfitness.   With   this 
letter,    the    subcommittee    Instituted    the 
policy  of  encouraging  a  rigorous  dialogue 
about  the  problems  of  Judicial  fltneae  and 
about  possible  solutions) 
On  March  M,  lOM,  I  wrote  a  letUr  to  aU 
Federal   Judges  setting  forth   my  desire   to 
increase  the  capacity  of  the  Judiciary  to  police 
Itself  and  asking  for  their  suggestions  and 
oommenu  on  the  need  for  legUlaUon  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  Judicial  unfitness. 

Thus  began  the  correspondence  and  ac- 
cumulation of  relevant  material  which  now 
fllU  more  than  a  complete  file  cabinet  In  the 
offlce  of  the  Subcommittee.  Speeches,  re- 
prlnu  of  hearings  and  copies  of  the  bUls 
which  were  eventually  introduced  fiowed  con- 
stantly to  Federal  Judges.  United  SUtes  At- 
torneys, law  schools,  bar  aaaodatlon*.  mem- 


JtTKx  IT  Ajcn  j-um  ao,  ises 
(Hearings  In  San  Franclaoo  and  Loa  Angeles 
to  study  the  CaUfomU  Commlaakm  on  Ju- 
dldal  Quallflcadona) 

On  June  17,  1999,  In  San  Francisco  and  on 
June  20, 1996.  in  Loe  Angeles  the  Subcommit- 
tee heard  members  of  the  California  bench 
ftnd  bar.  as  well  aa  laymen,  discuss  the  CaU« 
fomla  Commission  on  Judicial  Qualifications. 
The  Oallfomia  Commission  Is  a  continuing 
body,  consisting  of  nine  members,   Ave  of 
whom  are  Judges  appointed  to  Commission 
service  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  California, 
two  of  whom  are  members  of  the  bar  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
SUte  Bar.  and  two  of  whom  are  laymen  ap- 
pointed  by  the  governor  with  the  consent  of 
the  SUte  Senate.  The  Commiselon  employs 
an  executive  secretary  and  a  secreUrlal  em- 
ployee. It  Is  empowered  to  examine  and  In- 
vestigate complaints  against  members  of  the 
sUtes  Judiciary.  AfUr  an  Initial  investiga- 
tion, the  Oommlaslon  may.  if  the  case  war- 
ranu  It,  proceed  to  a  formal  hearing  FoUow- 
ing  the  hearing  the  Commission  either  dis- 
misses or  recommends  removal  or  retirement 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  California.  The  case 
Is  reviewed  by  the  Supreme  Court  which  en- 
ters the   final   order.   The   Commission  waa 
establlahed   In   1060   and  has   been   an  un- 
qualified  success.  The  testimony  which  ths 
Subcommittee    heard   amply  supported   the 
foUowlng  sutement  by  the  Honorable  Wil- 
liam B.  Neeley.  at  that  time  Chairman  of  the 
Conunisslon : 

"Since  lu  Inception,  the  Commission  and 
every  member  has  been  motivated  by  ths 
phUc«>phy  that  within  the  limits  of  Ita 
Jurisdiction  Ito  function  Is  to  avert,  ss 
promptly  and  quleUy  a*  po*Blble.  derelic- 
tion*  by  Judge*.  .  .  .    [Tjhe  very  existence 


of  tha  Oonunlsslai  ha*  had  a  salutary  effect 
on  the  Judge  who  Is  Inclined  to  be  lax  in 
keeping  court  hours;  the  Judge  who  Is  In- 
tsmperate  with  litlganU,  lawyers  or  wit- 
nesses; the  Judg*  who  permiu  his  personal 
activities  to  interfere  with  his  Judicial  duties; 
the  Judge  who  delays  unduly  In  disposing 
of  court  busines*.  Conversely,  It  serves  to 
protect  the  judges  from  irresponsible 
dimrgea. 

•■me  existence  of  an  agency  to  which  the 
public  may  address  lU  crlttdsms  of  the  Judi- 
ciary and  receive  an  answer  consUtutee  a  sub- 
suntlal  contribution  to  the  Judicial  process. 
"In  January  1994,  Governor  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia, In  reply  M  a  letter  from  the  Dean  of 
the  University  of  Colorado  School  of  Law,  In- 
quiring about  the  Commission,  gave  thla 
evaluation : 

"  'The  law  has  been  in  effect  for  slightly 
over  three  years  now,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  It  Is  a  tremendous  success.  It  is  beyond 
argument  that  the  operatlona  of  the  Com- 
mission have  had  a  marked  effect  In  raising 
the  already  high  level  of  our  California  Judi- 
ciary, and  I  feel  that  as  the  Conunisslon  con- 
tinuea  to  operate  thla  effect  will  be  mul- 
tiplied. 

"  'In  my  opinion,  the  major  thnist  of  the 
Commission's  effect  has  been  not  simply  In 
the  fact  that  a  small  niunber  of  Judges  have 
resigned  after  the  Commission  has  Investi- 
gated their  activities  and  found  them  want- 
ing in  quality.  Rather,  I  note  with  pleasure 
the  salutary  effect  which  the  Commission  has 
had  on  the  vast  majority  of  our  hardworlclng 
Judges.' 

"These  same  favorable  conclusions  are  true 
today,  and  would  receive  the  approval  of  the 
bench  and  bar  of  California."  [Emphasis  sup- 
pUed] 

JOLT  IS.  lesa 
(Hearings  in  Washington,  D.C.,  to  study  the 
removal  and  retirement  provisions  of  Okla- 
homa. Michigan,  and  other  SUtes) 
Subsequently,  on  July  IS,  1969,  the  Sub- 
committee took  testimony  on  the  removal 
and  retirement  mechanisms  In  Oklahoma  and 
In  a  number  of  other  sUtes. 

The  next  year  and  a  half  were  spent  in 
discussion,  research,  and  analysis.  Close  at- 
tention was  given  to  the  question  of  the 
constitutionality  of  removing  or  involun- 
tarily retiring  Federal  Judges  in  a  manner 
other  than  impeadhmant. 

rsBKUABT  3S,  less 

(Introduction  of  the  Judicial  Ref(»m  Act, 
S.  306S) 

APXn.  33  AND  24,  MAT  1  AND  15,  JtTNX  S, 
AND    JTTLT     28,     1988 

(Hearings  on  S.  306S) 

Finally,  on  February  28,  1968,  I  intro- 
duced 8.  3065,  the  Judicial  Reform  Act.  The 
Judicial  Reform  Act  dealt  with  a  wide  raoige 
of  Judicial  administration  issues.  Including 
liberalized  retirement,  selection  of  chief 
Judgee,  the  composition  of  Judicial  coxmcUs 
and  Judicial  survivorship  benefits.  The  pri- 
mary feature  of  the  Act.  however,  was  the 
esUbllshment  of  a  continuing  Commission 
on  Judicial  Disabilities  and  Tenure  com- 
posed of  five  Federal  Judges  assigned  to 
Commission  service  by  the  Chief  Justice 
with  the  power  to  effect  the  retirement  or 
recommend  the  removal  of  uiLflt  Federal 
Judges.  Closely  related  to  the  Commission 
provisions  of  the  Judicial  Reform  Act  were 
provisions  dealing  with  Judicial  conflicts  of 
Interest  and  provisions  requiring  each  Judge 
of  United  sutes  to  file  an  annual  financial 
sutement. 

In  accordance  with  the  prallcy  esUbllshed 
two  years  earlier,  the  Judicial  Reform  Act 
was  circulated  to  Interested  laymen,  to  law- 
yers, federal  Judges,  law  profess  era  and  court 
administrators.  During  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer of  1968  the  Subcommittee  held  six  says 
of  hearings  addrsssed  to  the  speciflo  pro- 
visions of  S.  3066  and  received  testimony 
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from,  among  others,  the  Honorable  J.  Ed- 
ward Lumbard.  Chief  Judge  of  the  Second 
Circuit,  the  Honorable  Albert  Branson  Marls, 
senior  Judge  of  the  Third  Circuit,  and  the 
Honorable  Richard  A.  Chambers,  Chief 
Judge  of  the  Ninth  Circuit. 

The  teetlmony  the  Subcommittee  received 
was  extremely  enlightening.  In  the  follow- 
ing teetlmony  Glenn  Winters.  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  American  Judicature  Society, 
succinctly  summarized  the  role  that  Is  an- 
ticipated for  the  Commission: 

"In  conclusion.  I  believe  It  Is  fair  to  say 
that  the  chief  purpoee  and  effect  of  8.  3055 
will  not  be  Ito  negative  operation  in  a  once- 
In-a-blue-moon  disrobing  of  a  Judge  who  is 
guilty  of  reprehensible  conduct,  and  thus 
sparing  a  succession  of  future  lltlganto  from 
flndlng  themselves  at  his  mercy.  Important 
though  that  undoubtedly  Is.  Ito  greatest 
value  will  lie  In  the  constant  assurance  which 
It  will  offer  to  the  profession  and  the  public 
that  there  will  never  again  be  room  on  the 
Federal  bench  for  that  kind  of  person;  that 
the  Judges  as  a  group  are  assuming  responsi- 
bility for  their  conduct  and  public  Image, 
both  Individually  and  as  a  group;  and  that 
they  are  willing  to  give  an  ear  to  anybody 
who  thinks  he  knows  of  a  Judicial  wrong 
that  can  be  remedied." 

Judge  Maris,  among  others,  persuasively 
disputed  the  complaint  that  the  Commis- 
sion would  Interfere  with  the  Independence 
of  the  Judiciary: 

Senator  Ttdings.  Judge  Marls,  there  are 
Judges  across  the  United  SUtes  who  feel 
that,  once  appointed  to  the  Federal  bench, 
they  have  a  "lifetime"  position,  and  that 
they  should  not  be  subject  to  removal  by 
any  group,  even  a  group  of  their  fellow 
Judges  as  In  the  case  at  the  commission  we 
have  proposed,  because  It  might  destroy 
the  independence  of  the  Judiciary.  They  say 
that  a  commission  might  Inhibit  Judges 
from  carrying  out  their  responsibilities  in 
a  free  and  Independent  way.  and  that  a 
commission  would  upset  the  balance  of  pow- 
er between  and  among  the  executive.  Judi- 
cial, and  legislative  branches.  Do  you  have 
any  conunento  on  that? 
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Judge  Maris.  All  I  can  say  is  that  I  do  not 
share  that  view  to  any  degree  whatever.  I 
think  Judges,  like  everybody  else,  ought  to 
malnUln  a  sUndard  of  behavior,  and  if  they 
do  not  malnteln  It,  they  ought  to  be  removed. 

Senator  Ttdikos.  But  do  you  not  think 
that,  if  you  had  a  national  commission  of 
Judges,  the  members  might  try  to  pressxire 
or  influence  or  dominate  other  Judges,  and 
thus  weaken  the  independence  of  the  Fed- 
eral Judiciary  as  a  whole? 

Judge  Maris.  Well,  It  Is  very  difficult  for 
me  to  envisage  any  such  situation  aa  that 
existing  or  coming  about,  when  you  have 
a  group  of  five  Judges  appointed  by  the 
Chief  Justice,  routing  in  turn,  and  with 
definite  standards  as  to  matters  that  they 
may  consider  as  to  what  constitutes  a  lack 
of  good  behavior.  I  think  the  greater  danger 
Is  that  they  would  not  act,  rather  than  that 
they  would  act.  The  whole  problem  Is  to  get 
action  in  these  cases,  human  nature  being 
what  it  Is  and  having  regard  for  elderly  men, 
who  may  have  had  great  powers  at  one  time. 

The  case  that  you  cite  from  the  District 
of  Maryland  Is  a  prime  example.  I  am  not 
afraid  of  action,  I  am  afraid  of  inaction. 

Senator  Ttdings.  But  Is  It  not  essential 
that  the  Federal  Judiciary  be  absolutely  In- 
dependent and  that  the  Judges  be  account- 
able to  no  one?  If  thla  commission  were 
created,  even  if  its  members  were  all  Judges 
and  even  If  they  operated  under  the  precise 
standards  we  have  prescribed,  is  It  not  pos- 
sible that  Bocne  Judge  might  be  Inhibited 
In  performing  his  duties  to  some  extent  and 
that  the  independence  and  integrity  ot  the 
Federal  Judiciary  might  be  therefore  upset? 

Judge  Maris.  Theoretically.  It  may  b*  pos- 


sible, but  It  U  not  a  thing  that  I  fear.  I 
agree  completely  with  ycu  that  the  Judiciary 
ahould  be  Independent  of  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  the  Oovemment.  that 
the  whole  basis  of  our  Constitution  and  the 
only  sure  guarantee  of  our  liberties  and  th* 
rule  of  law  Is  that  the  Judiciary  be  so  inde- 
pendent. And  I  would  not  want  to  do  a  thing 
that  would  in  any  way.  In  any  actual  way. 
impair  that  independence.  But  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it.  I  do  not  beUeve  it  Is  necessary  to 
have  the  right  to  misbehave  In  order  to  be 
Independent. 

Mr.  TYDLNOS.  Mr.  President,  Joseph 
Borkin  stated  the  case  for  disclosure  as 
follows: 

Mr.  BoRKiK.  You  see,  I  think  one  of  the 
problems  that  arises  here,  a  man  becomes  a 
Federal  Judge  after  he  has  attained  a  cerUln 
eminence  and  success  In  his  private  life.  He 
Is  not  a  young  man  any  more,  and  he  has  ac- 
quired In  some  cases  considerable  assets. 

Now,  when  he  becomes  a  member  of  the 
Judiciary,  there  Is  no  requirement  that  he 
dispose  of  these  assete,  and  I  do  not  think 
there  should  be.  But  having  those  assete 
from  time  to  time  may  very  well  raise  prob- 
lems in  the  cases  that  come  before  him  or 
the  cases  that  he  may  be  In  some  way  In- 
volved m.  I  think  the  solution  is  light,  not 
prohibition  on  his  freedom  of  activity,  but 
light,  the  avoidance  of  darkness. 

Senator  Ttdings.  Light;  disclosure.  What 
about  public  or  private  disclosure? 

Mr.  Borkin.  As  for  me,  I  would  like  public 
disclosure.  But  I  see  some  difficulties  VTlth 
cranks  and  pesto.  I  know  this  from  my  per- 
sonal experience.  When  my  book  "The  Cor- 
rupt Judge"  appeared,  phone  calls,  vlslte  by 
every  kind  of  known  disturbed  personality 
suddenly  became  Involved  In  my  life. 

Senator  Ttdinos.  We  have  the  same  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  Borkin.  I  think  If  Judges  had  to  dis- 
close their  assete  and  income  they  might  be 
subject  to  the  same  kind  of  foolishness,  let 
us  say. 

I  would  be  satisfied  with  a  private  dis- 
closure. Actually,  the  most  Important  thing 
about  disclosure  is  the  fact  that  a  Judge  has 
to  take  pen  to  paper.  He  must  write  it  down, 
and  this  would  be  on  his  mind  every  time 
he  engages  In  any  possible  activity  which 
might  be  a  conOict  of  interest. 

Bilsy  I  give  one  example? 

Senator  Ttdings.  Yes;  certainly. 

Mr.  Borkin.  Every  one  of  the  judgee  I  in- 
vestigated, not  only  those  Involved  In  my 
book,  had  a  very  caref\il  understanding  of, 
and  respect  foe,  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue's Income*  tax  requlremente.  and  fre- 
quently a  portion  of  the  bribe  was  set  aside, 
to  be  sure  that  Income  tax  was  paid  on  It. 
This  was  true  of  the  Judge  and  even  truer 
of  the  corrupter. 

The  Honorable  Richard  Chambers,  Chief 
Judge  of  the  Ninth  Circuit,  was  the  most  out- 
spoken opponent  of  the  Judicial  Reform  Act. 
His  solution  to  the  problem  of  the  disabled 
Judge  who  refuses  to  retire  was  set  forth  In 
the  following  testimony: 

Senator  Ttdinos.  Let  me  ask  you,  yes  or 
no;  do  you  feel  that  once  a  man  becomes  a 
Federal  Judge,  he  should  be  accounUble  to 
no  one  for  his  conduct,  except  the  Congress 
In  an  Impeachment  proceeding? 

Judge  Chambxrs.  My  answer  to  that  is 
really  no  because  I  think  the  Judicial  councU 
can  and  ordinarily  does  the  Job. 

Senator  Ttdinos.  How?  How  can  a  Judicial 
council  do  the  Job?  What  have  the  councils 
done?  Take  the  Ohio  situation  of  some  time 
ago.  Complalnto  from  Ohio  Congressmen  and 
Ohio  Senators,  bill*  Introduced,  newspaper 
stories — 4  or  5  years  of  charges  ranging  from 
Intemperance  to  corrupt  dealings  with  crim- 
inals, to  sheer  nonfeasance.  The  Judicial 
council  had  no  way  to  remove  him  or  to 
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1^  or  to  BABoiilah  him.  Mothlng 
warn  doM  nntu  niwUjr.  after  mrwnX  jmn. 
tiMy  sueoMdMl  m  forolnc  him  to  r«cir».  WlMt 
•  ■po<rtfl«. 

What  Ma  a  jixUeUl  oouneU  do  wImb.  h*> 
•ana*  of  katampomnoe.  alcohol,  or  m«ntal 
•ttttuda  a  Jodga  doaa  not  maat  the  wnwhuntw 
•tWDdarda  ct  ooodtiet  tha  pobilc  faaU  fMaral 
judgaa  abould  maat?  What  do  you  dof  What 
doaa  tha  Judlolal  council  do? 

Judf*  CHAxaBu.  But  to  tall  you  tha  nnt 
way  to  hava  bagun  on  that  thing  vm  to  hava 
tone  out  and  got  a  Mcond  courtrootn  right 
thara  in  tb«  aama  building  and  thara  U  noth- 
lag  that  gaU  a  new  Judga  Ilka  an  empty 
oourtruum  yawning  for  a  man's  lucoaHor  or 
who  la  allgibla  to  ratlra. 

^Oanator  Traotos.  You  mean  aa  chlaf  Judge 
yo«  would  bava  aartgnad  him  to  a  courtroom 
and  then  acdarad  tha  dark  to  aaalgn  him  no 

Judga  CHAMBna.  Oh.  no.  I  would  have 
*°***°  -T*?  loag— wall,  before  the  problem 
•roaa,  aooa  aftar  ha  waa  eligible  to  retire. 
would  hara  aatabllahed  two  courtrooma  in 
tha  building  ao  that  when  that  man  retired 
he  would  hare  no  fear  of  where  he  would  alt 
down. 

aaa*«or  TTDoroa.  And  you  think  that  by 
-provltfteg  another  courtroom  In  the  buUdlng 
that  then  be  would  automatlcaUy  retire  and 
the  problem  would  be  taken  care  of? 

Judga  CRAMana.  Well,  you  are  getting  me 
In  terrlbla  trouble  acroaa  the  country.  Mr 
Chairman,  but  It  haa  been  done  more  than 
once. 

Senator  Tronfoa.  Well.  I  think  that  tech- 
nique might  have  a  lot  to  command  It  In  oar- 
taln  drounutancaa. 

But  suppoae  the  Judge  refuaad  to  rwtlre  I 
think  you  know  the  sltuaUon  In  tha  10th 
Clrctilt. 

Judga  CHAMaaa.  WaU.  if  I  may.  let  ma  talk 
about  a  situation  In  the  Ninth  Circuit   I  am 
In  a  terrlbla  poaltton  here,  but  I  want  to  be 
forthright.  Wa  had  a  judge  in  Arlaona  Dlstriet 
Court  who  waan't  ahowlng  the  dlapoeltlon 
that  he  should  retire.  I  had  not  actually  be- 
come chief  Judga.  but  I  knew  I  waa  going  to 
be.  They  were  building  a  new  courthouae 
Federal  courthouae  there.  We  knew  we  were 
getting  a  second  Phoenut  Judge  right  awar 
tnuler  the  eorera,  I  mean,  we  knew   and  so 
thU  district  Judge  had  put  two  courtrooms  In 
the  plana  la  there.  We  took  a  hold  of  the 
thing,  we  put  In  three  cotutrooma  and  four 
•eu  of  chambera  and  he  oppoeed  thla   After 
he  got  Into  the  new  building  with  two  oourt- 
rooma  there  yawning  for  occupanu.  he  re- 
tired, and  the  prloe.  of  coiirse.  that  I  paid  waa 
a  newspaper  editorial  about  the  San  Fran- 
claeo  Judge  mat  waa  drunk  on  Federal  money 
Our  mistake  waa  not  putting  eight  court-" 
Pooma  In  a  rapidly  growing  Phoenix  Inatead 
of  four. 
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H.  Rea.  1099  Judgaa  can  no  longer 
oomplaln  that  they  were  being  "alngled"  out 
for  qieelal  reporting  requlreraenta.* 

Tha  dladoaure  proTlalana  of  S.  1606  apply 
to  Justlcea  aa  well  aa  Judgaa  of  tha  United 
Statea.  They  are  patterned  after  8.  B«a.  360. 
Tbey  are.  however,  broader,  and  theae  broader 
proTlalona  are  Juaufled  becauae.  unlike  Sena- 
tors  and  Congreaamen.  Federal  Judgae  are 
Qot  reeponsible  to  any  conatituaney.  The  dla- 
doaure provlakma  of  S.  1606  leave  the  quea- 
tlon  at  confidentiality  in  the  hands  of  tha 
Judicial  Conference  by  authorlalng,  but  not 
requiring,  tha  Conference  to  regulate  the 
filing  of  reporta  so  aa  to  enaure  conflden- 
tUUty. 

In  sum.  the  Judicial  Reform  Act  has  had  a 
long  hUtory  It  U  the  product  of  a  great  deal 
of  work  and  thought  on  the  part  of  many 
people.  It  repreeenu  an  idea  whoee  time  haa 
come.  The  Judicial  Reform  Act  muat  paaa 
It  muat  paaa  thU  year. 

aaroara  or  fimamciai.  aTATua 
•'The  Conference  waa  Informed  that  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  had  requaated 
the  views  of  the  Conference  on  S.  1613.  88th 
Congress.  The  bill  would  eatabllsh  an  office 
of  reporu  In  each  Judicial  circuit  and  req\ilre 
Judgee  to  submit  regularly  to  a  registrar  com- 
plete financial  reporta  which  would  be  open 
for  inspection  by  any  member  of  the  Judicial 
council  of  the  circuit.  It  was  the  view  of  the 
Committee  that  regardleas  of  the  merits  of 
the  proposal,  federal  Judgea  should  not  be 
singled  out  from  other  offlclaU  of  the  United 
Statea  Oovemment  to  make  such  reporta 
Upon  recommendaUon  of  the  Committee  the 
Conference  voted  to  disapprove  the  bill" 

CoMaiiiunuNAUTT  or  a  SrATcrosT 

ALTHUfATmt  TO   iMrKACHlfXItT 

There  are  nearly  600  Federal  Judgea  in 
the  United  SUtee.  It  U  Inevitable  that 
among  their  number  there  will  be  some 
whoee  conduct,  or  phyaleal  or  mental  dla- 
abillty  precludea  effactlve  performance." 
These  caaea  are  relaUvely  rare,  but  when 
they  do  occur,  not  only  la  juaUce  denied,  but 
the  eateem  of  the  Judiciary  U  undermined.' 
From  time  to  time.  Congreaa  haa  been  re- 
quested to  esUbllah  machinery  to  deal  with 
theae  instancea  of  unfltneaa.  Such  leglala- 
Uve  propoaala  frequenUy  Include  machinery 
by  which  the  Judiciary  itaelf  may  remove 
corrupt  and  lazy  Judgea.  aa  weU  aa  Involun- 
tarily retire  those  who  are  dlaabled.*  This 
memorandum  examinee  the  conatltutlonaUty 
of  theae  procedurea. 

Conatltutlonal  doubta  are  raised  beoauae 
Impeachment  Is  the  only  method  the  Conatl- 
tution  expreaaly  provldea  for  the  removal  of 
unfit  Judgea.*  Some  conclude,  therefore,  that 


Impeachment  la  the  exelualve  prooadure  our 
society  may  conatltutlonally  employ.*  The 
eaclualvlat  argument  la  baaed  In  part  on  their 
Intarpratatlon  of  tha  language  of  tha  Coo. 
atltutlon.*  It  alao  clalma  support  from  the 
Fadarallat  papera '  and  from  the  well-eaUb- 
llahed  principle  of  the  "Indepeadenoe  of  the 
judiciary."  ■  Moreover.  Impeeehment,  In  fact. 
haa  been  the  only  fonnal  mechanlam  for 
removing  unfit  Judgea.  Hence,  the  argument 
U  advanced  that  hiatory  ImpUaa  some  seUIed 
view  that  any  othw  mechanlam  would  be 
unoonatl  tutlooal  .• 

I.    TH*    LAKOUAOB    0»    THm    COWBlllUTION 

The  relevant  provlalona  of  the  Conatltutlon 
are: 

1.  Article  m.  section  1  provldea  that:  "The 
Judgea,  both  of  the  supreme  and  Inferior 
Courta,  BhaU  hold  their  Offlcee  during  good 
Behavior.  ..." 

3.  ArUcle  n,  aeetloo  4  provldea  for  im- 
peaehment:  "The  Prealdent.  Vice  Preeldent 
and  all  civil  Ofllcers  of  the  United  States, 
ahall  be  removed  from  Office  on  Impeach- 
ment for.  and  Conviction  of,  Treaaon.  Brib- 
ery, or  other  high  Crimea  and  Mlademeanota." 

3.  Article  I.  section  3  defines  the  conse- 
quencea  of  Impeachment:  "Judgment  In 
Oaaea  of  Impeachment  shall  not  extend  fur- 
ther than  to  removal  from  Office,  and  dls- 
quallficaUon  to  hold  and  enjoy  any  Office  of 
honor.  Trust  or  Profit  under  the  Umted 
Statee:  but  the  Party  convicted  ahall  never- 
theleea  be  liable  and  subject  to  Indictment. 
Trial.  Judgment  and  Punlahment.  according 
to  Law." 

4.  Article  I  alao  outlines  congressional  Im- 
peachment procedure  Section  a  provtdee  that 
"The  House  of  RepreeentaUvea  .  .  .  ahall 
have  the  sole  Power  of  Impeachment."  Sec- 
Uon  3  provldea  that  "The  Senate  shall  have 
the  sole  Power  to  try  all  Impeachmenta." 

It  la  Important  to  note  that  no  language 
In  the  ConaUtutlon  explicitly  provldea  that 
Impeachment  la  to  be  an  "exelualve"  device. 
But  according  to  the  exclualvlat  argument, 
the  language  used  Implicitly  commanda  that 
conclualon. 

nm,  the  exduslvuts  rely  upon  the  princi- 
ple expretsio  unius.  exclusio  est  alteriu3.  to 
wit,  that  the  Conatltutlon  created  "good  be- 
havior" aa  a  condition  of  tenure  and  estab- 
llahed  the  impeachment  machinery  for  Its 
enforcement."  Thus  such  machinery  Is  ex- 
elualve. But  Article  II.  section  4,  provides 
that  "The  Prealdent,  Vice  Prealdent,  and  all 
clvU  Officers  of  the  United  SUtes.  shall  be 
removed  from  Office  on  Impeachment  for. 
and  Conviction  of,  Treaaon.  Bribery,  or  other 
high  Crimes  end  Misdemeanors."  There  are 
a  number  of  caaea  holding  that  Impeachment 
la  not  the  sole  mode  of  removal  of  civil  offi- 
cers." These  caaea  Indicate  that  "civil  officers" 
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MAacH   I  a,  laea 
(Relntroductlon  of  the  Judicial  Reform  Act 
3.  1606) 
The   hearings,    correapondence.    and    con- 
ferencea  artaing  out  of  the  introduction  of 
the  Judicial  Reform  Act  In  1B68  served  not 
only   to   Uluminate   the   problema   that  the 
leglalauon  waa  deelgned  to  meet,  but  alao  to 
produce  Important  suggeatlona  for  the  Im- 
provement of  the  leglalauon.  On  the  baaU  of 
thoae  suggeatlona.  a  number  of  changea  were 
made  In  the  Act.  The  revlaed  Act  waa  clrcu- 
Uted   to  every  member  of   the  Senate    and 
when  relntrocuced  aa  3.  1506  on  March  12 
1969,  was  coaponaored  by  a  blpartlaan  group 
of  ten  dUtlngvlahed  Senators.  The  coaponaora 
are    Senators    Bagleton,     Ooodell.     Hatfield 
Kennedy.  Magauson,  MondaJe.  Muakle,  3cott" 
Stevena.  and  Tarborough. 

The  provlalona  of  3.  1606  creaUng  the 
Commlsalon  are  baalcally  the  same  aa  thoae 
JJQ  S.  3066.  90th  Congreaa.  second  seaslon 
The  dlacloeure  provisions,  however,  have  been 
algnlflcantly  strengthened.  During  1966  the 
Senate  paaaed   S.   Rea.   306   and   the  Houae 


•1968  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  United  Statee 
Courts  at  63. 

'  See  Falrman.  The  Retirement  of  feOerml 
Judge$.  61  RAEv.  l.  aav.  397.  406  (1988); 
Frankel.  The  Case  for  Judicial  Disctplinmy 
Measures.  40  j.  am.  tw.  boc't.  218  (1966)- 
NUee.  Some  Bad  Judges.  23  Tsxaa  a  j  488 
(1989).  ■ 

•  The  moat  recenUy  publicized  example  In 
which  the  eateem  of  the  Judiciary  has  suf- 
fered is  the  caae  of  Stephen  S.  Chandler' 
Chief  Judge  of  the  Weetem  DUtrlct  of  OkU- 
homa.  The  caae  haa  not  yet  been  finally  de- 
cided. See  Chandler  v.  Judicial  CouncU  389 
US.  1008  (1966). 

•HJt.  7423.  81st  Cong..  3d  Seaa  (I960)- 
HJt.  17.  Slat  Cong.,  lat  Seaa.  (1949);  HJl' 
3639.  80th  Cong..  1st  Seas.  (1947);  HR  1301 
7»th  Cong.  1st  Seaa.  (1946);  HJl.  1197.  78th 
Cong.,  lat  Seaa.  (1943):  HJl.  146,  77th  Cong 
let  Seaa.  (1941);  HR.  9160.  76th  Cong  3d 
Sees.  (1»40);  HJl.  111.  HJl.  6989,  76th  Cong 
let  Sees.  (1938).  S.  476,  HJl.  2371.  76th 
Cong.,  1st  Seea.  (1987);  8.  4837,  74tto  Cong. 
3d  Seaa.  (1986).  ^^' 

*UB.  Cower,  art.  11,  14. 


•Kramer  &  Barron,  The  Constitutionality 
of  Removal  and  Mandatory  Retirement  Pro- 
cedures for  the  Federal  Judiciary:  The  Mean- 
ing of  "Durtrig  Good  Behaviour,"  36  oxo. 
WABH.  L.  BBV.  466  (1967);  OtU.  A  propoaed 
Tribunal:  Is  ft  Constitutional*.  7  v.  kan 
OTT  L.  Bzv.  3  (1938);  Note.  r?i«  i:icJu*lt>e. 
ness  of  the  Impeachment  Power  Under  the 
Constitution,  61  haxv.  l.  bzv.  330  (1987). 

*  Otla,  supra  note  6,  at  31. 
'  /d.  at  4. 

*  See  Otis,  supra,  note  6,  at  6. 

*  Id.  at  20. 

'•  Hearing  on  HJt.  14$  Before  a  Suheom- 
mtttee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, 77th  Cong.,  Ist  Seas.  7  (1941)  (minor- 
ity report);  HeaHrtgs  on  HJt.  2271  Before 
Subcommittee  IV  of  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  76th  Cong.,  lat  Seaa.  16 
(1937)  (remarks  of  Representative  Owynne) : 
81  CoNo.  Rxc.  6169.  6173  (1937)  (remarks  of 
Repreeentatlve  Owynne  and  Celler) . 

"See  Humphrey's  Executors  v.  United 
Statea.  296  U.8  602  (1935):  Myers  v.  United 
Statea.  272  US.  62  (1926) :  Shurtleff  v  United 
BUUm  188  US.  311  (1908);  Persona  v  United 
Statae.  187  VS.  334  (1897);  Morgan  v.  TVA. 


appointed  by  the  Prealdent,  with  the  advioe 
and  oonaent  of  tha  Senate  are  removable  by 
the  Prealdent.  The  exelualvlsti  reapond,  bow- 
ever,  that  the  grant  of  good  behavior  tenure 
to  judgea  dlfferentUtea  them  from  other 
civil  offlcera.u  That  la  to  say.  although  other 
officera  may  be  removed  by  meana  other 
than  Impeachmentk  the  Impeachment  forum 
U  the  only  one  In  which  "good  behavior "  can 
be  tried."  The  "good  behavior"  argtiment, 
however,  would  appear  to  be  directed  more  to 
the  prerequisites  for  removal  than  to  the 
meana  by  which  it  can  be  effected.  In  other 
words  while  purely  executive  officers  may  be 
removed  at  wiU^*  a  judga  can  be  removed 
only  upon  a  breach  of  "good  behavior." " 
But  that  difference  In  no  way  requires  the 
conclusion  that  when  Judgea  can  be  validly 
removed,  the  Impeachment  machinery  Is  tha 
only  constitutional  means  for  doing  so." 

As  a  aeoond  argument  based  upon  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Conatltutlon  alone,  excluslvlata 
point  to  the  wording  of  article  I.  section  2, 
and  article  I,  section  3  which  provide  that: 
the  Houae  of  Repreaentatlves  "shall  have  the 
sole  Power  of  Impeachment"  and  that  the 
"Senate  shall  have  the  sole  Power  to  try  aU 
Impeachments." "  They  contend  that  the 
word  "sole"  defines  two  seta  of  exclusive  rela- 
tionships. The  first  establlahes  a  separation 
of  powers  within  the  Congress."  The  second 
excludes  from  the  removal  process  all  other 
branchea  of  the  government."  That  Is  to  say 
the  House's  "sole"  power  of  "Impeachment" 
together  with  the  Senate's  "sole"  power  to 
try  these  cases,  comprise  an  exclusive  Con- 
gressional power  to  remove  Federal  Judgea. 

But  the  Constitution  does  not  say  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  Senate  together 
shall  have  the  sole  power  to  remove.*'  The 
Constitution  provides  only  that  they  shall 
have  the  sole  power  to  Impeach  and  con- 
vict" and  there  Is  good  reason  to  conclude 
that  removal  Is  not  synonymous  with  the 
consequences  of  Impeachment  and  convic- 
tion." Article  II.  section  4  indicates  that 
"...  all  civil  Offioera  of  the  United  Statea. 
shall  be  removed  from  Office  on  Impeach- 
ment for.  and  Conviction  of.  Treason.  Bribery 
or  other  high  Crimes  and  Misdemeanors." 
The  Framers  did  not  provide  for  removal 
"by",  but  "on"  Impeachment  and  conviction. 
Thua,  removal  is  a  result  of  Impeachment 
and  conviction,  but  It  does  not  follow  that 
It  may  be  effected  only  through  that  proc- 


116  F.  2d  990   (6th -Clr.  1940),  cert,  denied. 
312  UB.  701  (1941). 

"  Otla,  supra  note  6.  at  48. 

"Lawrence.  The  Lav;  of  Impeachment,  16 
Am.  L.  Rbc.  641.  653  ( 1867) . 

<  Myers  v.  United  States,  272  VS.  52  ( 1925) , 
Indicates  that  the  power  of  removal  of  ex- 
ecutive officers  Is  incident  to  the  power  of  ap- 
pointment and  the  Senate  does  not  have  the 
power  to  limit  executive  removal.  But  cf. 
Humphrey's  Executors  v.  United  States,  296 
US  602  (1936). 

'^  U.S.  CONR.  art.  m,  1 1. 

"<  Moreover,  there  was  no  baaia  for  distin- 
guishing "Officers"  and  "Judges"  at  common 
Liw.  AU  officers  were  Impeachable  at  common 
law.  and  they  all  were  also  removable  by 
means  other  than  Impeachment.  Those  hold- 
ing at  will  could  be  removed  by  the  appoint- 
ing agency;  those  holding  during  good  be- 
havior, by  a  judicial  proceeding  to  try  mis- 
behavior. Shartel.  Judicial  Removal  of  Unfit 
District  and  Circuit  Judges,  28  Mich.  L.  Rev. 
870.  896  &n.  72  (1930). 

■'  Otis,  supra  note  6,  at  31. 

'*  Id.  at  21-23. 

'"/d. 

-'  Simpson.  Federal  Impeachments,  64  v.  or 
PA.  L.  XXV.  803.  83  (1816). 

-'  u.8.  CONST,  art.  I,  i  I  3, 3. 

*>  Shartel,  supra  note  16  at  883-M:  Ocm- 
ment.  Removal  of  Federal  Judgea  Nnt  J3- 
tematives  to  an  Old  Problem:  ChOMUer  v. 
Judicial  Council  of  the  Tenth.  Cfroutt.  18 
u.cxji.i,.axv.  1386.  1393  (1968). 


eaa."  Indeed,  Congreaa  has  not  regarded  the 
Impeachment  and  removal  process  aa  coex- 
tensive. Civil  officers  of  the  United  Statee 
have  been  impeached  even  after  leaving 
office.*' 

The  escluslvlst  argument  baaed  upon  the 
language  of  the  Constitution  also  facee  an- 
other difficulty — sometimes  described  In 
terms  of  a  "gap"  between  the  kind  of  con- 
duct for  which  Impeachment  will  lie  and  the 
kind  of  conduct  that  would  seem  to  be  less 
than  "good  behavior."  *»  The  theory  that  such 
a  gap  exists  and  that  therefore  some  re- 
moval machinery,  other  than  the  impeach- 
ment process,  must  have  been  contemplated 
can  be  stated  aa  followa:  The  Framers, 
cognizant  of  the  broad  scope  of  impeach- 
ment in  Ezigland,  limited  the  grounds  for 
legislative  removal  to  relatively  serious 
offenaea.*  Thus,  article  II,  section  4  provides 
for  removal  "from  Office  on  Impeachment  for, 
and  Conviction  of,  Treaaon.  Bribery,  or  other 
high  Crimes  and  Misdemeanors."  *"■  The 
phrase  "high  Crimes  and  Misdemeanors" 
refers  to  offenses  similar  in  magnitude  to 
treaaon  and  bribery."  But  the  "good  be- 
havior" conditions  of  tenure,  article  III, 
section  1 ,  may  surely  be  breached  by  conduct 
of  a  lesser  magnitude.  No  one  would  contend, 
for  example,  that  a  Judge  who  was  per- 
sistently lazy  exhibits  "good  behavior." » 
Yet  nothing  in  the  language  of  the  clause 
specifying  grounds  for  impeachment  sug- 
gests that  a  lazy  Judge  may  be  Impeached, 
and  consequently  removed  from  office. 

The  only  avaUable  argument  to  the  con- 


^Slmpeon.  supra  note  20,  at  827;  Note, 
Removal  of  Federal  Judges:  A  Proposed  Plan, 
31  ILL.  L.  axv.  631.  638  ( 1937) . 

-<  William  Belknap  was  impeached  after 
his  resignation  from  the  Cabinet  as  Secretary 

of  Wsir.  3  A.  HINDS,  PRKCEDENT8  OF  THX  HOUSE 
or  REPBESENTATIVES  §  2006  (1907)  . 

=-  Hearing  on  H.R.  146,  supra  note  10,  at 
20-21  (remarks  of  Senator  Danaher);  Hear- 
ings  on  HJt.  2271,  supra  note  10.  at  12,  18. 
(remarka  of  Representatives  Michener  and 
Sumners);  48  Congr.  Rec.  7999-8000  (1912) 
(remarks  of  Senator  Cummins);  see  Shartel, 
supra  note  16.  at  809  n.  79. 

"See  Dwight.  Trial  by  Impeachment.  15 
AM.  L.  REV.  267,  263-69  (1867);  Thomson 
Genesis  and  Groieth  of  the  Federal  Judiciary 
Impeachment  Clause,  40  law  notes  24-45 
(1936);  cf.  Pergler,  Trial  of  Good  Behavior 
of  Federal  Judges.  29  va.  l.  kev.  876-77 
(1943). 

"Article  m,  section  3,  defines  "Treason," 
and  the  First  Congress  gave  statutory  con- 
tent to  "Bribery."  Act  of  April  30,  1790.  ch.  9, 
i  21,  1  Stat.  117.  This  BUtute  provides  "That 
if  any  person  shall,  directly  or  indirectly,  give 
any  sum  or  sums  of  money,  or  any  other 
bribe,  present  or  reward,  or  any  promlae, 
contract,  obligation  or  security,  for  the  pay- 
ment or  delivery  of  any  money,  preaent  or 
reward,  or  any  other  thing  to  obtain  or  pro- 
cure the  opinion,  judgment  or  decree  of  any 
Judge  or  Judges  of  the  United  States,  In  any 
suit,  controversy,  matter  or  cause  depending 
Isle]  before  him  or  them,  and  shall  be  there- 
of convicted,  such  person  or  persons  so  giv- 
ing, promlUng,  contracting  or  aecurlng  to  be 
given,  paid  or  delivered,  any  sum  or  sums  of 
money,  present,  reward  or  other  bribe  as 
aforesaid,  and  the  Judge  or  Judges  who  shall 
in  any  wise  (ale)  accept  or  receive  the  same, 
on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  and  im- 
prisoned at  the  dlaoretion  of  the  court;  and 
ahall  forever  be  disqualified  to  hold  any 
office  of  honour,  trust  or  profit  under  the 
United  States."  Notably,  the  statute  does  not 
require  au  Impeachment  proceeding.  Thus  it 
Is  arguable  that  this  statute  refiects  a  non- 
exclusive view  of  the  impeachment  clause  by 
the  First  Oongreas.  and  is  a  precedent  for 
Judicial  removal.  See  Note.  Removal  of  Fed- 
eral Judges,  31  ill.  l.  rev.  631.  639  (1937). 

"  Cf.  Simpson,  supra  note  20,  at  804. 

"Indeed  there  la  evidence  that  "good  be- 
havior" at  common  law  had  a  well-defined 


txary  la  that  the  phrase,  "high  Crimes  and 
Misdemeanors"  Is  comprehensive  in  its 
scope."  Specifically.  It  Is  argued  that  the  term 
"misdemeanors"  Includes  non-legal  misde- 
meanor such  aa  laalness.  It  seems  vmlikely, 
however,  that  the  Framers  would  specify 
"Treason"  and  "Bribery"  and  then  add  "other 
high  Crimes  and  Mlademeanors"  If  they  In- 
tended to  cover  virtually  every  form  of  mis- 
conduct." In  all  fairness,  however,  there  is 
some  support  for  such  an  interpretation 
in  Story's  Commentaries  on  the  Constitu- 
tion.*' He  Indicates  that  Parliamentary  his- 
tory Includea  Impeachment  for  many  kinds 
of  conduct  that  could  not  be  called  crimes  of 
magnitude.  For  example.  Lord  Chancellors 
and  Judges  were  impeached  not  only  for 
acting  grossly  contrary  to  the  duties  of  their 
office,  but  for  misleading  their  sovereign  by 
"unconstitutional"  opinions.  Moreover, 
others  were  Impeached  for  giving  had  counsel 
to  the  King  and  giving  medicine  to  the  King 
without  the  advice  of  physicians." 

It  would  seem  likely,  however,  that  since 
the  PVamers  were  primarily  concerned  with 
securing  an  independent  Judiciary,^  they  In- 
tended a  narrower  definition  of  the  grounds 
for  impeachment  In  order  to  curb  legUla- 
tlve  intrusion."  On  that  theory,  "mis- 
demeanors" refers  only  to  serious  mis- 
demeanors and  a  "gap"  exists  between  the 
impeachment  clause  and  the  "good  behavior" 
clause." 

A  fair  appraisal  of  these  arguments  surely 
reveals  that  they  do  not  lead  inevitably 
to  the  conclualon  that  all  forms  of  conduct 
less  than  "good  behavior"  are  covered  In  the 
stated   grounds  for   impeachment.   It   is   at 


meaning,  and  that  laziness  was  a  breach  of 
the  requisite  "good  behavior." 

"The  grant  of  an  office  dvirlng  good  be- 
haviour creates  an  office  for  life  determinable 
upon  breach  of  the  condition,  and  behaviour 
means  behaviour  in  matters  concerning  the 
office  except  in  the  case  of  a  conviction  upon 
an  Indictment  for  any  infamous  offence  of 
such  a  nature  aa  to  render  the  person  tuifit 
to  exercise  the  office,  which  amounts  legally 
to  misbehaviour  though  not  committed  in 
connection  with  the  office." 

"Misbehaviour  as  to  the  office  itself  means 
improper  exercise  of  the  functions  apper- 
taining to  the  office,  or  non-attendance,  or 
neglect  of  or  refusal  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  office."  7  e.  halshtjkt.  laws  op  England 
22-23   (1909),  accord,  2  a.  todd,  parliamen- 

TART    GOVERNMENT    IN    ENGLAND    857     (2d     ed. 

1887). 

"See  Simpson,  Federal  Impeachments,  64 
■c.  or  PA.  L.  REV.  651,  676  (1916);  Estrich.  The 
Law  of  Impeachment,  20  case  &  com.  454,  456 
(1913). 

"  See  Simpson,  supra  note  20.  at  804. 

«  I  J.  story,  COMMENTAFtES  ON  THE  CONSTI- 

TUTIOK  ;  800  (4th  ed.  1873) . 

"  Id:  Lawrence.  The  Law  of  Impeachment, 
15  AM.  L.  REG.  641,  648  n.  1  (1867) . 

»♦  See  THE  FEDERALiffr  N08.  78,  79  (A  Hamil- 
ton). 

'"  Compare  Dwight,  supra  note  26.  at  263. 
with  Shartel.  supra  note  16.  at  893-94. 

"  Other  argtiments  based  on  Ungtiistlc  nice- 
ties are  also  possible.  For  example,  "high" 
may  modify  both  "crlmee"  and  "misde- 
meanors." In  that  case,  it  may  be  that  the 
Framers  Intended  to  include  as  grounds  lor 
Impeachment,  "high  crimes"  and  fcwms  of 
non-criminal  high  misconduct,  and  intended 
to  exclude  minor  crimes  and  minor  forma 
of  non-criminal  misconduct.  That  construc- 
Uon  would  obliterate  the  alleged  "gap,"  but 
again  the  most  that  can  be  said  for  it  Is  that 
the  connection  is  not  wholly  Implausible. 
Such  a  construction,  however,  does  violence 
to  the  ordinary  meaning  of  "misdemeanor." 
Again  the  only  fair  conclusion  seems  to  be 
that  the  meaning  of  the  constitutional  lan- 
guage is  by  no  means  settled.  See  generally 
Simpson,  supra  note  30:  Simpson,  supra 
note  30. 
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l«Mt  »  rcMoDAbl*  ooajfUtuUooAl  thaorr  that 
a  "gap"  exUU.  aod  It  U  alM  rMaonabU  to 
b«U«T*  tlukt  tb«  n««d  far  ramoral  machlnary 
oCtaar  than  tba  Impaafhmont  procaaa  waa 
antfaUpatad  and  that  tha  niewiary  powar 
to  provKla  it  U  UnplkAt  In  tha  ConaUtuUon. 
It  oartalnly  cannot  ba  said,  aa  the  exclualvlata 
have  arguad.  that  the  constitutional  quat- 
tloB  U  settlad. 

Moreover,  the  theory  that  the  cooatltu- 
tlonal  langvace  do««  not  preclude  judicial 
remoral  machinery  la  supported  by  the  doc- 
trine of  "sefiaratlon  of  powers.""  Although 
not  spedflcally  mentioned  In  the  document, 
separation  cf  powers  la  a  fundamental  prln- 
clple  of  constitutional  Intarpretatlon."  At 
the  very  least,  it  creates  an  Interprettve  pre- 
sumption that  each  of  the  three  branches  of 
the  Federal  government  is  separate  and 
has  plenary  power  to  implement  Its  own 
functions.  That  preatimptlon  Is  overcome 
only  where  the  Constitution  denies  plenary 
power  or  establishes  shared  power  In  the 
form  of  cross-checks  between  two  branches." 
Accordingly,  the  doctrine  of  separation  of 
powers  Implies  inherent  power  within  each 
of  the  branches  to  remove  Its  own  members, 
unless  there  Is  an  express  constitutional  p>ro- 
.Tlslo^i.jto  the  contrary.*  Indeed,  that  doc- 
_tnn^.And  the  presximptlon  that  follows 
from  It,  may  well  have  given  rise  to  the  need 
for  a  special  provision  granting  the  Im- 
peachment power  to  Congress.*'  In  the  ab- 
sence of  such  a  provision.  It  would  have  been 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  legislative  In- 
terference with  the  Judiciary's  Inherent  re- 
moval power  was  prohibited.** 

The  ezcluslvlsta  point,  however,  to  the  oon- 
atltutlonal  clause  permitting  the  Congress 
to  expel  misbehaving  members:  to  wit,  ar- 
ticle I,  section  5:  "Each  House  may  .  .  .  pun- 
ish Its  Members  for  disorderly  Behavior,  and, 
with  the  Concurrence  of  two  thirds,  expel  a 
Member."  This  clause.  It  U  argued,  leads  to 
the  oonclualon  that  if  the  Framera  contem- 
plated similar  power  In  the  Judiciary  to  po- 
lice Its  own  ranks,  they  would  have  so  pro- 
vided. 

The  rebuttal  to  this  argument  Ues  In  the 
concept  of  Federalism.  The  Framera  eatab- 
ILshed  a  Federal  form  of  (fovernment "  and 
carefully  delineated  the  powers  of  the  na- 
tional and  state  govemmenu."  Article  I.  sec- 
tion 4  of  •.he  ConsUtutlon  esUbllahes  state 
authority  over  elections  of  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentaUvee.  ~The  Times.  Places  and  Manner 
of  holding  Elections  for  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatlvea.  shall  be  prescribed  In  each 
State  by  the  Legislature  thereof:  but  the 
Congress  may  at  any  Ume  by  Law  make  or 
alter  such  Re^iilatlona.  except  as  to  the  Places 
of  choosing  Senators."  Had  the  Framera  failed 
to  provide  for  congressional  punishment  and 
expulsion  of  its  own  members,  the  States 
may  have  exercised  such  powers  Incident  to 
their  "election"  powers.  Since  judges  are, 
however,  appointed  by  the  President  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.'  there  la 
no  similar  threat  of  State  removal.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  Judicial  removal  provision  In  ar- 


"  See  Shartal.  rupra  note  16.  at  883. 

"See.  THX  rBOKBALxar  no.  47  (J.  Madi- 
son) ;  I  J.  SToar.  tupra  note  32.  i  )  518-544. 

»  See  generally  I  j.  aroav,  supra  note  33.  }i 
540-44;  thx  raDsaAUST  no.  48  (J.  Madison). 

"E.g..  It  haa  been  expUclty  decided  that 
most  classes  of  civil  officers  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  are  removable  by  the  Prealdent. 
See  casea  cited  note  11  supra;  Shartel.  svpra 
note  16,  at  803 

•'  See  Shartel.  supra  note   16.  at  803;   c/. 

T.     PLUCKNXrr,     A     CONCISX     RISTOaT     or     TH» 

COMMON  LAW  1B4  (ad  ed.  1036) . 

"Shartel,  su^a  note  16,  at  881,  883;  see  IS 
ux:x^.  L.  axv..  supra  note  16,  at  1894. 

*»  I  J.  SToar.  supra  note  32,  i  311. 

*  See  generally,  th«  ranwiiar  mo«.  41-44 
(J.Madison). 

*•  VA.  coNvr.  art.  2,  i  2. 


tide  m  than,  la  not  oonolualTe  at  an  Uktant 
that  the  judlelary  ahould  have  im>  po>v«r  to 
punlah  mlabehavlng  judgaa." 

n.  THX  ENouaH  aAcxoaotTNS 
Tha  Conatltiitlon  was  written  In  llgbt  of 
the  English  legal  experience.  Aooordlngly,  It 
may  be  helpful  to  examine  iengn«>>  renKnra) 
devices  to  ascertain  the  Framers'  Intent  aa 
to  the  constitutionally  permlaatble  means  of 
removing  judges  Prior  to  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment In  1700.  judges  were  appointed  by  the 
Crown  duront  bene  pUuHto — at  the  pleasure 
of  the  Crown  •'  The  judiciary  waa  therefor* 
subject  to  the  will  of  the  King,  and  judges 
ware  readily  removed  for  such  acts  as  render- 
ing decisions  adverse  to  the  Crown.  Although 
there  were  Instances  where  judges  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  King  quamdlu  se  bene  ges- 
sertnt — during  good  behavior  •■ — it  was  not 
until  the  Act  of  Settlement  that  a  King  was 
required  to  grant  Judicial  commlaalons  with 
good  behavior  tenure.* 


<•  Indeed  there  Is  some  evMenoe  that  terri- 
torial judges  with  good  behavior  tenure  coiUd 
be  removed  by  means  other  than  Impeach- 
ment In  1706,  Judge  Oeorge  Turner  of  the 
Northwest  Territory  waa  accused  of  holdlnc 
ooxirt  at  a  remote  and  Inconvenient  place; 
that  he  Impoeed  heavy  fines  and  forfeitures: 
that  he  denied  the  rlghU  of  the  people  re- 
garding deacent  and  conveyance  of  property, 
and  the  use  of  the  French  language:  and  that 
he  managed  the  aSalra  of  Intestate  persons 
to  the  damage  of  the  heirs  and  creditors. 
The  Attorney  General,  In  response  to  a  query 
of  the  House  of  Repreeentatlves.  Indicated 
that  the  charges  against  Judge  Turner  were 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  "require  that  a  regu- 
lar and  fair  examination  Into  the  truth  of 
them  should  be  made.  In  some  Judicial  course 
of  proceeding:  and  If  he  be  convicted  thereof, 
a  rnnoval  from  office  may  and  ought  to  be  a 
part  of  the  punishment.  His  official  tenure  la 
during  good  behavior:  and.  consequently,  he 
cannot  be  removed  unUl  he  be  lawfully  con- 
victed of  some  malversation  In  office.  A  Judge 
may  be  proeecuted  in  three  modee  for  offi- 
cial misdemeanors  or  crimes :  by  Information, 
or  by  Indictment  before  an  ordinary  court, 
or  by  Impeachment  before  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  The  last  mode,  being  the  most 
solemn,  seems.  In  general  cases,  to  be  beet 
suited  to  the  trial  of  so  high  and  Important 
an  officer:  but.  In  the  present  Instance.  It  will 
be  found  very  Inconvenient,  If  not  entirely 
ImpracUcable.  on  account  of  the  Immense 
dlsUnce  of  the  residence  of  the  witnesses 
from  this  city  (Philadelphia)  ...  :"  "How- 
ever, the  Attomey-Oeneral  Is  of  the  opinion 
that  it  will  be  more  advisable,  on  account 
of  the  expense,  the  delay,  the  certain  diffi- 
culty, If  not  Impossibility,  of  obtaining  the 
attendance  here  of  the  witnesses  who  reside 

In  the  Territory  northwest  of  Ohio that 

the  prosecution  should  not  be  carried  on  by 
Impeachment,  but  by  Information  on  Indict- 
ment before  the  supreme  court  of  that  Ter- 
ritory. .  .  ." 

The  House  of  RepresenUtlves  declined  to 
Impeach,  leaving  the  case  to  be  disposed  of 
by  the  proper  agencies  of  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory. 3   A.   HINOa.  FXaCKDKNTS  OF  THX  ROtTSK 

o*  «aF«EsxNTATTvxs  J3486  (1907).  Of  course, 
a  reply  to  this  case  might  be  that  article  I 
and  not  article  HI  judges  were  Involved.  But 
thla  Judge  had  "good  behavior"  tenure. 

*'  See  a  A.  TODD.  PAauAMZMTAaT  cotbu«>cxnt 
IN  KNOLANS  855  (3d  ed.  1887). 

-  There  la  some  evidence  that  Judges  were 
frequently  appointed  with  good  behavior 
tenure  until  the  reigns  of  Charles  n  and 
Jamee  n.  x.  plocxnrt,  a  concus  rivtobt 
OF  TH«  COMMON  UkW  321-33  (3d  ed.  1»8«); 
but  see  McIIwaln,  me  retiure  of  SnglWi 
Judges,  7  AM.  rot.,  aci.  aar.  317  (1913). 

"The  Act  of  Settlement  provided  that 
"Judges  commissions  be  made  quamdiu  se 
bene  geaaerint  .  .  .  but  upon  the  addreaa  of 
both  houses  of  parliament  It  may  be  lavfol 


Tbara  ia  aonM  erldaaoa  In  «»g"«*'  legal 
hlatory  that  several  remoral  methods  existed 
at  the  time  of  the  drafting  of  the  Constitu- 
tion." The  case  most  dearly  enumerating 
the  available  procedurea  was  that  of  sir 
Jonah  Harrington,  a  Judge  of  Hla  Majesty's 
High  Court  of  Admiralty  In  Ireland.a  sir 
Jonah  Harrington  waa  subjected  to  removal 
proceedings  In  the  form  of  an  address.**  be- 
cause of  allegad  an^roprlatlon  of  money 
lodged  In  the  hands  of  the  registrar  of  that 
court.  The  petitioner's  counsel,  Mr.  Denman, 
later  Lord  Chief  Justice,  examined  the  his- 
torical porcedures  for  removing  Judges  hold- 
ing  office   during   good   behavior:  " 

.  .  flrat.  In  Casea  of  Misconduct  not  ex- 
tending to  a  legal  Misdemeanor,  the  ap- 
propriate Course  appears  to  be  by  Scire 
facias  to  repeal  his  Patent,  'Oood  Behavior' 
being  th^Condltlon  precedent  of  the  Judges 
Tenure^  secondly,  when  the  Conduct 
amounta  Uk^  what  a  Court  might  consider  a 
Misdemeanor,  then  by  Information;  thirdly, 
If  It  amounts  to  actual  Crime,  then  by  Im- 
peachment: fourthly,  and  In  all  Cases,  by 
the  Joint  Exercise  of  the  Inquisitorial  and 
judicial  Jurisdiction  of  the  Hotise  of 
Lords  .  .  ." 

This  case  Indicates  that  the  English  knew 
certain  Judicial  proceedings  for  the  forfeiture 
of  office.  A  trial  for  breach  of  the  requisite 
behavior  woiild  lie  not  only  In  the  Impeach- 
ment forum,  but  also  on  leira  facias  In  the 
icing's  Bench.** 

There  are,  moreover,  at  least  two  cases  In 
the  seventeenth  century  that  Indicate  the 
existence  of  removal  on  scire  facias."  One 
Involves  a  baron  of  the  exchequer,  appointed 
with  good  behavior  tenure,  and  the  other, 
a  Judge  In  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  They 
were  Judges  on  a  par  with  those  of  the  two 
Benches."  In  each,  removal  by  the  King  was 
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to  remove  them."  13  ft  13  Will.  8.  c.  3.  (1700). 
Though  Judges  were  thereby  protected  from 
removal  at  pleasure.  Judicial  commlaslona 
continued  to  lapse  upon  the  death  of  the 
appointing  monarch.  This  was  corrected  In 
1760  by  a  statute  providing  for  continuation 
In  office  at  the  death  of  the  BLlng.  I  Oeo.  3, 
c.  33:  3  A.  TODD,  supra  note  47,  at  856. 

"  See  7  E.  HALaauaT,  laws  of  kholaxu  23 
&n.  (g)  (1909). 

"63  LoaDS  JOtra.  599-603,  716-730  (1830). 
Although  thla  caae  waa  heard  In  1830,  the 
date  appeara  to  be  Immaterial  since  Mr. 
Denman  was  examining  the  historical  re- 
moval  procedures  In  England. 

"  The  Act  of  Settlement  provided  for  re- 
moval by  address  of  Parliament — a  form  of 
Joint  reeolutlon  of  both  Housee  of  Parliament 
directed  to  the  Crown.  13  ft  13  Will.  3.  c.  2. 
(1700):  2  A.  TODD,  supra  note  47,  at  865,  860. 
Other  methods  of  removal  remained  In  effect 
after  passage  of  the  Act.  See  generally  2  a. 
TODD,  supra  note  47,  ch.  VI. 

■*  62  LOBOS  jooa.  602  ( 1830) . 

•*The  writ  of  scire  facias  was  employed 
to  revoke  a  grant  of  office  created  by  letters 
patent  from  the  Crown,  upon  a  determina- 
tion that  the  grantee  had  forfeited  his  office. 
Blackatone  states  that  "where  the  patentee 
hath  done  an  act  that  amounts  to  a  forfeit- 
ure of  the  grant,  the  remedy  to  repeal  the 
patent  is  by  writ  of  scire  facias  In  chancery." 
3  w.  BLAcxaroNx,  coMMXNTAaxBs  256  (Chris- 
tian ft  Archbold  ed.  1835).  Todd  Indicates 
that  some  believed  that.  In  order  to  preserve 
the  Independence  of  the  Judiciary,  Parlia- 
ment should  abstain  from  all  Interference 
with  the  judiciary  except  In  cases  of  gross 
perversion  of  the  law.  I  a.  todd,  pasmamen- 
TAav  GovxaNMXNT  nr  enolans  574  (2d  ed. 
1887). 

"6  s,  Foea,  jTrDosa  of  xnoland  873  (1857) ; 
7  E.  Fooa,  Tovama  of  enoland  52  (1864); 
McEwaln,  »upra  note  48,  at  331,  2S3. 

"  By  1579,  the  barons  of  the  exchequer  had 
acquired  an  equal  statiis  with  the  judges 
of  the  other  common  law  courta  and  ahared 


(ucoeeafully  realstod  by  a  demand  for  a 
icire  facias  proceeding.  In  eadi,  the  Judges 
^rsie  relieved  of  dutlea,  but  they  retained 
oOoe  and  continued  to  receive  feee." 

In  1628,  Sir  John  Walter  received  hla  patent 
as  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  with  good 
behavior  tenure.  King  Charles  was  later  dls- 
satlsfled  with  one  of  Walter's  opinions  and 
ordered  him  to  surrender  his  patent."  Walter 
refused  on  the  ground  that  his  grant  was 
during  good  behavior,  and  that  he  ought  not 
to  be  removed  without  a  proceeding  on  a 
scire  faoUu  to  determine  whether  he  had 
failed  to  maintain  the  requisite  good  be- 
havior. Although  the  King  did  not  remove 
Walter  from  office,  he  forbade  him  to  sit  In 
court" 

In  1673,  King  Charles  tried  to  remove  Sir 
John  Archer  from  the  common  pleas,  but 
Archer  had  good  behavior  tenure  and  refused 
to  surrender  his  patent  without  a  scire  facias. 
Charles  then  ordered  Archer  to  forbear  from 
exercising  the  office  of  a  Judge  and  appointed 
another  Judge  to  fill  his  place.  Archer,  how- 
ever, continued  to  retain  his  position  and 
receive  his  share  of  the  feea." 

The  excluBlvlsta  argue,  however,  that  re- 
moval on  scire  facias  was  such  an  obscure 
procedure  that  the  Framers  were  unaware 
of  lt.*i   In  the  English  system,  there  were 


with  the  Justices  of  the  King's  Bench  and 
the  Common  Pleas  the  duties  of  going  on 

circuit.   T.    PLOCKNETT,    A   CONCISE    HISTORT    OF 

THE  COMMON  LAW  164  (3d  ed.  1936) ;  Ross, 
Good  Behavior  of  Federal  Judges,  13  u.  kan. 
CITT  L.  KXV.   119.   131    (1944). 

n  Mcnwaln,  supra  note  48,  at  231,  333. 

-Id.  at  331. 

"  td.;  6  E.  Foes,  supra  note  55,  at  372. 

"  Mcnwaln,  supra  note  48  at  233;  7  K.  ross. 
supra  note  55,  at  53-53.  Although  there  are 
only  a  few  caaes  Involving  an  Inherent  Judi- 
cial power  of  removal,  there  is  no  contrary 
authority.  Nothing  In  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Judicature  Act  of  1873,  nor  the  1875  amend- 
ment explicitly  affects  any  common  law  tech- 
niques that  existed.  36  ft  37  Vict.,  o.«6;  38 
i  39  Vict.,  c.  77. 

There  la,  moreover,  an  interesting  con- 
tinuity In  the  literature  supporting  the  ex- 
istence of  Judicial  power  of  removal.  See,  e.g., 
the  Barrington  caae,  supra  note  61;  3  a.  todd. 
supra  note  47,  ch.  VI;  7  x.  ralsbuxt,  laws 
or  England  22  ft  n.  (g)    (1909):  a.  jackson. 
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&n.  1  (1967).  i 

There  are.  furthermore,  a  niunber  of  casete 
that  support  the  existence  of  Judicial  reh 
moval  of  lower  Judicial  officers  some  of  who^ 
clearly  had  good  behavior  tenure.  Res  v. 
Corporation  of  Wells,  98  Eng.  Bep.  41  (1767) 
(office  of  recorder)  (^>eclflc  mentton  of  good 
behavior  tenure) ;  Rex  v.  Richardson,  97  Eng. 
Rep.  436  (1758)  (Involved  the  portznan  In 
the  town  or  burrough  of  Ipswich  for  neglect 
of  duty);  Lord  Bruce's  Csae,  93  Eng.  Rep. 
870  (1730)  (office  of  recorder);  Rex  v.  BaU- 
iffs  of  Ipswich,  91  Eng.  Rep.  378  (1706)  (non- 
attendance  considered  a  misdemeanor  and 
grounds  for  forfeiture  of  the  office  of  re- 
corder): Haroourt  ▼.  Fox,  89  Eng.  Bep.  680 
(1693)  (a  clerk  of  the  peace)  (specific  men- 
tion of  good  behavior  tenure);  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury's  Case,  77  Eng.  Rep.  708  (1610) 
( office  of  steward) ;  Sir  Robert  Cbeeter's  Caae, 
73  Eng.  Rep.  465  (1563)  (an  office  of  receiver) ; 
Rex  V.  Eston,  73  Sng.  Rep.  437  (1661),  (a 
sergeant  at  arms) ;  Rex  v.  Blage.  78  Eng.  Bep. 
436  ( 1561 )  (a  king's  remembrancer  In  the  ex- 
cheq^ar)  (specific  mention  of  good  babavlor 
tenure) ;  Rex  v.  Toly,  73  Eng.  Rep.  486  (1561) 
(an  auditor  of  Warwlcke  Spencers  ft  Salis- 
bury);  Vaux  v.  Jefferen.  73  £og.  Rep.  351 
(1556)  (a  filacer).  There  Is  some  evidence 
that  the  Judicial  power  to  remove  these  lower 
officers  applied  equally  to  Judgas  wbara  ttia 
office  was  conferred  by  letteta  patent.  7  e. 
HALSBoaT,  supra. 

•■  OtU,  A  Proposed  Tribunal:  It  It  OohmU- 
tutioruUT,  7  V.  kah.  crrr  l.  kxt.  8.  48  (1M8). 


three  methods  of  legislative  removal."  Parlia- 
ment could  remove  a  Judge  by  BUI  of  At- 
tainder, by  impeachment,  or  by  address  to 
the  King."  Our  Constitution  expreesly  pro- 
hibits the  Bin  of  Attainder;  ■•  impeachment 
was  adopted,"  and  addresa  to  the  King  Is 
obviously  Inapplicable  to  our  system.  More- 
over, the  Framera,  at  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, opposed  a  proposal  for  address  to 
the  Prealdent."  Hence,  since  the  Framers 
were  aware  of  a  wide  variety  of  removal  pro- 
cedures In  England,  It  Is  at  least  plausible 
that  they  also  knew  of  Judicial  removal 
proceedinga. 

m.   THE   independence   of  the   JUDICIAaT 

The  excluslvlsts  suggest  that  the  principle 
of  the  Independence  of  the  Judiciary  pre- 
cludes Congressional  power  to  establish  Judi- 
cial machinery  for  the  removal  of  "unfit" 
Judges."  The  principle  Is  alleged  to  be  both 
a  corporate  and  an  Individual  concept." 
That  Is  to  say,  not  only  Is  the  judicial 
branch  independent  of  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches,  but  each  individual 
judge  Is  "independent"  within  the  Judiciary, 
and  the  creation  of  additional  removal 
machinery  would  diminish  his  Independence 
by  Increasing  the  pressure  upon  him." 

The  excluslvlsts  additionally  point  to 
Federalist  No.  79  for  support."  Hamilton, 
therein,  wrote: " 

The  precautions  for  their  [Judges']  re- 
Eponslbllity  are  comprised  in  the  article 
respecting  Impeachments.  They  are  liable  to 
be  Impeached  for  malconduct  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  tried  by  the  Senate; 
and.  If  convicted,  may  be  dismissed  from 
office  and  disqualified  for  holding  any  other. 
This  Is  the  only  provision  on  the  point  which 
is  conslBtent  with  the  necessary  independ- 
ence of  the  Judicial  character,  and  is  the 
only  one  wnlch  we  find  In  our  own  Constitu- 
tion in  respect  to  our  own  Judges. 

The  want  of  a  provision  for  removing  the 
judges  on  account  of  Inability  has  been  a 
subject  of  complaint.  But  all  considerate  men 
will  be  sensible  that  such  a  provision  would 
either  not  be  practiced  upon  or  would  be 
more  liable  to  abuse  than  calculated  to  an- 
swer any  good  purpose.  The  mensuration  of 
the  faculties  of  the  mind  has,  I  believe,  no 
pltu:e  in  the  catalogue  of  known  arts.  An  at- 
tempt to  fix  the  boundary  between  the  re- 
gions of  ability  and  inability  would  much 
oftener  give  scoi>e  to  personal  and  party 
attachments  and  enmities  than  advance  the 
interests  of  Justice  or  the  public  good.  The 
result,  except  In  the  case  of  Insanity,  must 
^or  the  most  part  be  arbitrary;  and  inaanlty, 
without  any  formal  or  express  provision,  may 
be  safely  pronounced  to  be  a  virtual 
disqualification. 

Federalist  No.  78.  however,  suggests  that 
the  Framera  were  primarily  concerned  with 
the  corporate  aspecta  of  the  judiciary.  They 
feared  legislative  and  executive  interference 
and,  therefore,  concluded  that  the  machinery 
of  Impeachment  was  the  only  legislative  or 
executive  Intrusion  consistent  with  the  nec- 


eaaary  oonwrate  Independence  of  the  Judi- 
ciary. Federalist  No.  78  states :  "' 

The  stcndard  of  good  behavior  for  the  con- 
tinuance in  office  of  the  Judicial  magistracy 
Is  certainly  one  of  the  meet  valuable  of  the 
modern  Improvements  in  the  practice  of  gov- 
ernment. In  a  monarchy  it  Is  an  excellent 
barrier  to  the  despotism  of  the  prince;  in  a 
republic  It  is  a  no  less  excellent  barrier  to 
the  encroachments  and  oppreeslons  of  the 
representative  body.  And  It  Is  the  best  expedi- 
ent which  can  l>e  devised  In  any  government 
to  secure  a  steady,  upright,  and  impartial 
administration  of  the  laws.  (In  view  of  |  the 
natural  feebleness  of  the  judiciary,  it  Is  in 
continual  jeopardy  of  being  overpowered, 
awed,  or  Infiuenced  by  Its  oo-ordlnate 
branches;  and  .  .  .  nothing  can  contribute  so 
much  to  Its  firmness  and  independence  aa 
permanency  in  office .... 

If,  then,  the  courts  of  justice  are  to  be 
considered  aa  the  bulwarks  of  a  limited  Con- 
stitution against  legislative  encroachments, 
this  consideration  will  afford  a  strong  argu- 
ment for  the  permanent  tenure  of  Judicial 
offices,  since  nothing  will  contribute  so  much 
as  this  to  that  independent  spirit  In  the 
judges  which  must  be  essential  to  the  faith- 
ful performance  of  so  arduous  a  duty.  .  .  . 
But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  would  require  an 
uncommon  f>ortion  of  fortitude  in  the  Judges 
to  do  their  duty  as  faithful  guardians  of  the 
Constitution,  where  legislative  invasions  of 
it  had  been  instigated  by  the  major  voice  of 
the  community. 

Upon  the  whole,  there  can  be  no  room^to 
doubt  that  the  convention  acted  wisely  in 
copying  from  the  models  of  those  constitu- 
tions which  have  established  good  behavior 
as  the  tenure  of  their  Judldal  offices.  In  point 
of  duration;  and  that  so  far  from  being 
blamable  on  this  account,  their  plan  wotild 
have  been  Inexcusably  defective  If  It  had 
wanted  this  Important  feature  of  good  gov- 
ernment. The  experience  of  Great  Bsltaln 
affords  an  illustrious  comment  on  the  excel- 
lence of  the  institution. 

There  is,  therefore,  a  strong  argument  that, 
in  the  minds  of  the  Framers,  the  concept  of 
an  Independent  Judiciary  was  designed  to  do 
service  against  legislative  and  executtve 
encroachments. " 

IV.  HISTOBICAI.  INACTION 

Another  argument  frequently  leveled 
against  alternatives  to  Impeachment  is  his- 
torical In  nature.  Since  Impeachment  has 
been  from  the  start  the  only  formal  mech- 
anism for  removing  unfit  Judges,  it  is  con- 
tended that  history  Implies  some  settled  view 
that  any  other  mechanism  would  be  uncon- 
stitutional. Because  this  argument  proceeds 
from  the  premise  that  inaction  over  the 
years  binds  us  today.  It  is  surely  initially 
suspect. 

But  there  are  strong  grounds  to  reject  It 
In  any  event.  Given  the  difficulty  of  amend- 
ing the  Constitution,  the  Supreme  Court  haa 
repeatedly  taken  the  position  that  it  will  re- 
verse its  previous  decisions  on  constitutional 
questions  more  readily  than  decisions  on 
statutory  matters."  Of  course,  the  Court  will 


"Shartd.  Judicial  Removal  of  Unfit  Dis- 
trict and  Circuit  Judges,  28  mich.  Im  bbv. 
870,881  (1980). 

«/d. 

•*  U.0.  CONST,  art.  I,  I  9. 

"  rjjs.  CONST,  art  n.  i  4. 

**M.  FABBAND,  THB  BBCOBDB  OF  THX  FED- 
EBAL    COltTBMTIOX    OF    1787,    428-29     (1911). 

"  See  Otis,  supra  note  61,  at  43. 

"  Contra,  Kramer  ft  Barron,  The  Constitu- 
tionality of  Removal  and  Mandatory  Retire- 
ment Procedures  for  the  Federal  Judiciary: 
The  Meaning  of  "During  Good  Behavior". 
35  OBO.  WASH.  L.  axv.  455,  467  ( 1907) . 

"  Cf.  Kramer  ft  Barron,  supra  note  68. 

n  Kramer  &  Barron,  supra  note  68,  at 
467-68. 

nnn  nmnuuvr  MO.,  79.  at  474  (ArUoc- 
ton  House  ed.  1966)    (A.  Hamilton). 


n  The  Federalist  No.  78,  at  466-66,  469-70, 
472  (Arlington  House  ed.  1966)  (A.  HamU- 
ton).  Hamilton,  moreover,  states  that  "in- 
sanity, without  any  formal  or  express  pro- 
vision may  be  safely  pronoiinoed  to  be  a  vir- 
tual disqualification."  thx  fxdbbaust  no.  79, 
at  474  (Arlington  House  ed.  1966).  Thla  may 
suggest  removal  other  than  on  Impeachment 
and  conviction. 

"See  Oomment,  Removal  of  Federal 
Judges — New  Alternatives  to  an  Old  Prob- 
lem: Chandler  v.  Jvdteial  Council  of  the 
Tenth  Circuit,  13  VXJJ.JLJ..  Rev.  1385,  1397- 
98  (1966):  Note,  Removal  of  Federal  Judges: 
A  Proposed  Plan.  81  III.  X,.  Rev.  631,  640, 
(1M7). 

■>*  See.  ejg..  Smith  t.  Allwrlgbt,  831  VS.  040, 
666  (1944) ;  N.  SmaU  and  L.  Jayson,  The  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  of  America, 
634  (1904). 
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tlo  lo  only  wti«x  ooDvlac«d  that  a  prarloua 
oonatltutloxua  t1«w  wm  wtozmoo*.  But  IX  Um 
Court  fMls  x«l»ttT«l7  fr««  to  diartgutl  th« 
affect  of  ttmf  dsetaU  in  omm  wImm  it  bM 
pr«Tloualy  umounocd  *  oonstltutkuwl  pro- 
nalon.  it  iiwni  absurd  to  nmiit  that  It 
would  faai  bound  by  tba  peculiar  form  of 
blMortcal  "praoadant."  baaad  upon  total  In- 
action, tbat  u  aald  to  support  ttaa  «aulualTUt 
arguoMOt. 

▼.  oow—iowAi.  pown 
Soma  oootaad  that  eran  U  tba  Judiciary  baa 
Inharent  powar  to  remora  or  dladpUna  mla- 
b«haTtDff  Judfaa.  Oorntaaa  la  praeludad  frooi 
eatabllahlng  aiaeblnary  to  Implemant  thla 
powar.^  Tba  'naoaaaary  and  proper"  dauaa, 
how«Tar,  autborlaaa  Congraaa  "To  maka  all 
Lawa  which  ahall  ba  nacaaaary  and  propai 
for  carrying  Into  Execution  tba  foracotnc 
Powers,  and  all  other  Powers  veatad  by  thla 
Constitution  In  the  Oorenunent  of  tba 
TTnlted  Statea,  or  In  any  Department  or 
OOce  thareof.'  •• 

Ilia  Judicial  power  of  the  United  States  la 
"Tsatad"  by  the  Cooatttutlon  in  the  Suprame 
Court  and  the  Inferior  oourts."  and  It  aaema 
clear  ,tl^t  Oongieaslonal  action  to  Imple- 
ment *ttaat  power  would  be  "nacaaaary  and 
propel"* 'Chief  Juatlca  Marshall  aatabllahad 
the  olaaalc  formula  as  to  tbe  reach  of  Con- 
greaalonal  powers  conferred  by  tba  "pacaa 
■ary  and  proper"  clauae." 

Let  tba  end  be  lecltlmata.  let  It  be  with- 
in tha  aoope  of  the  OonstltuUon.  and  aU 
meana  which  are  appropriate,  which  are 
plainly  adapted  to  that  end.  which  are  not 
prohlMtad.  but  cooaUtant  with  tha  latlar 
and  spirit  of  the  Oooatltutlon.  are  constttu- 


Tha  ramoival  of  Judtea  who  breach  tba 
"good  babarlor"  condition  of  tenure  la  stirely 
a  lecttlmata  end  "wttbln  the  scope  of  the 
Cooatttutlon."  nmniaaaliaial  eatabUahment 
of  judicial  maohlnary  to  try  caaae  In  wtUeh  a 
breath  Is  allagad  la  a  meana  ''plainly  ^aptad 
to  that  and."  and  no  eoaatltntlotial  rlaiMs 
prohibits  sueh  rminiaaaliwial  aetloii. 

It  may  ba  arguad.  howerar.  that 
gTwaalntial  InrolTaBMBt  In  tha  ramoral  | 
Is  Inonnalatant  with  the  "sptnt"  of  the  Oon- 
stuutlon  In  that  It  thraatana  to  promota  lac- 
Ulatlve  iBtarfaranca  with  tbe  oourta.**  But 
If  onngraaalfmil  action  la  limited  to  tha  as- 
tabllahmant  of  machinery  otharwlaa  wboUy 
within  tha  control  of  Judflsa,  It  la  dllBoalt  to 
Imaglna  what  intarfarenea  la  thraataaad.  In- 
dead,  aran  U  Ooofreaa  ware  aubeaquantly  to 
repeal  the  Act  sattlng  up  tba  raachinary,  tba 
Inherent  powar  of  tha  Judiciary  to  *T*iMlah 
Ita  own  ramoTal  machinery  would  remain  no 
lass  effeotlTe  than  It  la  today.  TatlslaUnn 
and  approprlatlooa  to  Implamant  that  In- 
herent powar,  then,  can  Justtilabty  ba  re- 
garded as  no  more  than  a  "naoaaaary  and 
proper"  step  to  Insure  that  the  Judicial  power 
can  ba  uaad  effactlTaly. 

A  quaatton  may  ba  ralaed.  bowarer.  aa  to 
one  step  in  tbe  proceea  by  which  Congraea 
would  enact  removal  machinery.  It  would 
quite  likely  be  dealrable.  and  parhape  con- 
BtttuUonally  required**  for  Congraaa  to  glTe 
statutory  content  to  the  "good  behaTlor" 
clause  In  order  to  specify  the  grounda  for 
removal.  Is  such  statutory  definition  of  a 
constitutional  clause  permissible?  There  Is 


^am  twwaraUy  Otla.  ntpra  note  91.  M 
3»-M. 

**  JJM.  ooitvr.  art.  1. 1 1^ 

"  xra.  coivar.  art.  m.  f  1 . 

"MpCoUoob  V.  Maryland.  17  VM.  (4 
Wbaak)  aiaw4M-31  (in»). 

»  «ac  OUa.  supra  not*  61.  at  4a. 

••Tba  Fifth  Amandmant  requlrea  that  no 
person  aball  "be  deprived  of  life.  liberty,  or 
property,  wtthoat  dva  piniaaa  of  Uw."  It  may, 
tharafore,  ba  naeaanry  to  daAna  what  oa»- 
atttutaa  a  braacli  ef  ttM  "flood  bahartor"  eon- 
dltton  m  order  to  saMgrj  tha  nqiili— m  «f 
dtMi 


ample  precedent  for  It.*  Moraorer,  suoh  defi- 
nition would  always  be  snbjsot  to  review  In 
tbe  oourta  If  it  were  charged  that  Oongraas 
had  defined  tbe  scope  of  tha  "good  bahaTlor" 
clause  either  too  narrowly  or  too  broadly." 

TI.  OOlTOLIISIOM 

Tba  argumenta  that  support  Oongrsaalonal 
enactment  of  machinery  by  which  judgea 
may  police  their  own  ranka  are  strong.  Tbe 
explicit  language  o^^e  Constitution  pre- 
aanta  no  barrier.  To  t&e  extent  that  Bngllsb 
history  la  clear.  It  leada  to  the  conclusion 
tbat  Judicial  powers  of  removal  existed  at 
coounon  law.  and  tbat  tbe  Framers  ware 
aware  of  them  and  assumed  their  existence 
In  drafting  our  fundamental  document. 
Neither  tbe  constitutional  dabataa  nor  the 
Federalist  papers  afirmatlvely  point  to  an- 
other conclusion  "  lioreorer.  the  doctrine  of 
separation  of  powers  strongly  suggaeta  that 
Inherent  Judicial  power  should  be  assumed 
In  the  absence  of  an  explicit  Constitutional 
prohibition.  The  "naeaasary  and  proper" 
clauae  then  provtdae  an  ample  has  la  for  Con- 
greeelonal  action  to  Intplament  the  Inherent 
power  of  the  courts. 

To  be  sure,  argumenta  exlat  aa  well  for 
tbe  opposite  conclusion.  But  constitutional 
support  for  congreealonal  action  Is  so  sub- 
stantial that,  at  the  very  leaat,  any  remain- 
ing doubU  sboiUd  ba  left  to  the  prooeaa  of 
Jitdlcial  renew. 


CX>MMENDATION  OF  SPEECH  BY 
SENATOR  PEARSON  OP  KANSAS 
ON  THE  ABM  ISSUE 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  <11«- 
tingulshed  senior  Senator  from  Kanaaa 
delivered  an  Important  speech  In  Wi- 
chita on  June  2  concerning  the  use  of  the 
ABM.  It  Is  one  of  the  clearest  summaries 
of  the  ABM  Issue  that  I  have  seen.  Sena- 
tor Psaiaoir's  speech  Is  distinguished  by 
Its  perspective  and  Judiciousness.  Sena- 
tor PgAsaoN  said : 

Thla  la  an  issue  upon  which  raaaonable 
man  may  differ.  If  we  are  to  have  a  rational 
debate  on  the  merits  of  this  issue,  one  must 
begin  by  understanding  that  those  who  op- 
poee  the  itystem  are  not  Insensitive  to  tlie 
needs  of  national  security  and  that  those 
who  support  the  system  are  not  war-mongers 
or  "tools"  of  the  Induatrlal-mlll'ary  complex. 

Senator  Piassoh  goes  into  the  Impor- 
tant questions  of  reliability,  necessity, 
cost,  and  effect  deployment  would  have 
on  existing  nuclear  arms  balances.  An 
example  of  the  crucial  nature  of  the 
ABM  Issue  is  contained  In  the  following 
observation  by  senator  Piasson: 

To  put  In  peiapecuve  a  recital  of  force 


a  Within  the  Judletal  fltDSss  area.  Congress 
baa  already  .given  some  statutory  content  to 
the  word  "Bribery."  See  note  37  rupra. 

Oongraas  baa  given  aocna  meaning  to  "high 
liladamaanoia."  aa  a  sUtute  provldea  that 
"any  JusUoe  or  Judge  appointed  under  tbe 
authority  of  the  United  States  who  engagea 
In  tba  practice  of  law  la  guilty  of  a  high  nUa- 
damsanor."  38  UB.C.  t  4M  (19««). 

In  ths  area  of  emlnant  domain,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Fifth  Amendment  provldea:  **.  .  . 
nor  ebaU  private  property  be  taken  for  pub- 
lic uss,  without  Just  oompansaaon."  Tbe 
courts  have  frequently  upheld  Congrea- 
*onal  power,  subject  to  Judicial  revlaw.  to 
dsslda  what  type  of  taking  la  for  a  "public 
usa."  UBltsd  Btatss  ex  ral.  TVA  v.  Welch,  337 
UA»M(1»4«):  ahoemaker  V.  UBttad  States. 
UTVJB.Mt  (ISM). 

■•ssMarbntyv.  Hadlscn.gPji.  (lOraaeh) 
1S7.  17«-«>  (ISM). 

••  Mrglar.  Trlml  of  Oood  BakaHor  of  ftt- 

sTBi  Judfot.  »  va.  L.  SOT.  n*.  an  (laM) . 


levela  and  raferanoea  to  a  maasuramant  of 
strength,  are  should  oonsldar  the  reeulta  of 
an  aU-out  thermo-nuclear  exchange.  So 
many  of  us  oootlnue  to  think  of  nuclear 
warfare  as  a  amgla  muahrootn  cloud  over  a 
single  dty.  Nothing  oould  be  further  Iran 
the  actual  case.  In  a  nuclear  war,  either  side 
can  sustain  an  all-out  nuclear  strike  and 
reapond.  within  a  time  frame  of  one  hour  to 
one  day  (considering  a  Soviet  Union  popula- 
tion of  250  million  and  a  United  States  popu- 
lation of  310  million,  with  greater  urban  con- 
centration In  this  country)  each  side  can 
Inflict  upon  the  other  150  million  fataliuea 
and  deatroy  75  per  cent  of  the  Industrial 
capacity  of  the  other  side.  Fire,  storms,  fall- 
out and  the  disruption  of  distribution  sys- 
tems creating  starvation  and  disease  would 
run  the  fatality  flgurea  much  higher.  Now 
the  really  astounding  fact  is  not  the  total 
deatructlon  Just  described,  but  that  this 
destruction  can  result  from  the  delivery  of 
400  one  megaton  warheads  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  delivery  of  approximately  600 
one  megaton  warheads  by  the  United  SUtes. 
Agam  considering  the  number  of  warheads 
we  have  on  band,  we  find  the  United  States 
has  an  overklU  ratio  of  8  V^  to  one  while  the 
Soviet  Union  baa  an  overklU  ratio  of  3  ^  to 
one. 

Tbe  meaning  of  all  of  this  is  that  during 
the  IMO's  we  can  accurately  deacrlbe  the 
strategic  balance  of  terms  of  "assured  de- 
struction," "mutual  deterrent,"  or  "balance 
of  terror."  As  frightening  as  these  terms  may 
be,  they  have  given  the  world  an  element  of 
stabUlty,  not  only  In  preventing  nuclear  con- 
fllcta  but  In  keeping  the  level  of  conventional 
warfare  from  growing  Into  nuolaar  ex- 
changes. 

Furthermore,  one  can  eaally  understand 
that  terms  such  as  "superiority"  and  "parity" 
have  lost  all  meaning.  If  the  foroea  of  the 
United  SUtea  and  the  Soviet  Union  ware 
dotibled  or  halved,  such  action  wxrald  not 
actually  affect  the  mutual  deterrent  wbloh 
now  exlata.  The  powar  of  total  dsstruotton 
would  remain.  Only  tbe  ovarklU  capacity 
would  be  multiplied  or  reduced. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
PsAksoH's  speech  be  included  In  the  Rsc- 
oao  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 
STATXifxirr  IT  Sbxatob  Jaitzs  B.   PxaaaoN 

The  decision  on  the  construction  and  de- 
ployment of  tbe  antl-balllstlc  missile  system 
Is  Important  because  It  U  a  focal  point  of 
several  of  the  great  Issues  that  face  the  na- 
tion today.  It  wUl  determine  the  aUocatlon 
of  our  reeourcea  not  only  between  military 
programs  but  between  military  and  other 
programs.  It  will  determine  our  overall  nu- 
clear strategy  through  the  1970's.  It  wlU  have 
a  dedalve  influence  on  the  posslbUltlea  of 
disarmament  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Moreover,  tha  lasus  la  Important  at  this 
point  m  time  becatise  of  the  long  lead  time 
requlrementa  for  modem  weapons  systems. 
It  normaUy  takee  ten  years  for  a  system  to 
move  from  conoeptlon  to  operational  de- 
ployment, within  this  period  poUcy  nuken 
are  cemented  Into  position  emd  find  it  dlffl- 
cnlt.  If  not  Impoaalble.  to  halt  the  action- 
reaction  effect  of  a  developing  system  on 
the  strategic  arma  race. 

Wa  ahould  also  raoogntas  that  at  thla  point 
la  tma  there  la  an  opportunity  for  a  national 
dabate  free  of  the  election  year  political 
praaaure  which  gave  rise  to  the  misleading 
bombar-gap  dlsouaslons  of  iMa,  the  missile- 
gap  claims  of  l9eo  and  the  denunolatton  of 
"parity"  and  the  promotion  of  "superiority" 
wiueh  waa  part  of  tba  vs(t>al  oonfettl  of  tha 
IBaa  oaatpalgB. 

Wa  are  than  at  a  frttr'ili  of  a  vital 
deelalon. 


June  5,  19^9{ 
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Let  me  make  my  poaltlon  clear:  I  favor 
continued  reeearch  and  development,  and 
I  oppoae  oonstruoMoa  and  deployment  of 
the  ABM  system  at  this  tlms. 

I  would  also  make  two  further  polota  of 
introduction.  Thla  Is  an  Issue  upon  wtaloh 
nssonable  men  may  differ.  If  we  are  to  have 
s  rational  debate  on  tba  merits  of  thla  issue, 
one  must  begin  by  understanding  that  tboee 
who  oppose  the  system  are  not  inaansltlve 
to  the  needs  of  national  eeourlty  and  that 
tboee  who  support  the  system  are  not  war- 
mongers or  "tooU"  of  ths  industrtal-mllltary 
complex. 

One  further  point  needs  to  be  made  clear. 
Tbe  anU-balllaUc  mlsaUe  has  had  many 
faces.  While  lU  oomponenU  have  remained 
essentially  tbe  aama  over  the  past  twelve 
years.  Its  purpoaea  and  deptoymant  plans 
have  been  constantly  shifting.  The  purpoaaa 
of  ABM  has  changed  from  protecting  our 
cttlee  to  safeguarding  our  Mlnutamaa  mla- 
sUes,  from  service  as  a  thin  defenae  agatnat 
the  Chinese,  to  guarding  against  tba  Soviet 
threat.  Tbeee  differing  purpoeaa  and  plana 
(or  deployment  each  give  rise  to  varying 
arguments,  but  I  want  to  direct  my  remarks 
here  to  the  most  recent  propoaal.  the  Safe- 
guard system  which  the  Prealdant  baa  rec- 
ommended. 

The  following  background  Information 
seems  to  me  to  be  most  helpful  In  dtsaissing 
tne  ABM  Issue. 

First  let  me  review  the  strategio  foroe 
levels  as  of  this  date.  By  strategic  foroe  levels 
I  refer  to  thoae  weapona  systems  whl^  may 
be  employed  In  an  Interoontlnental  war. 


United  States 


US.S.R. 


ICBKI'i I....  1.05*  1.000 

Polarii  mitsilsi J....  '656  -'77 

Toul Tno  Tot? 

I  nttrcontlntntal  bombers 646  ISO 

DsHvtnM*  wirhetdj 4.206  1,200 


<  41  submarjnss. 
>  SlMtHiiarines. 

Our  ICBM  foroe  U  made  of  1,000  Minute- 
men  using  soUd  fuel  and  54  Titans  using 
liquid  fuel.  All  are  In  hardened  sUoa.  In  con- 
trast some  of  the  USSR's  ICBM's  are  In 
"soft"  silos.  Tbe  United  SUtea'  ICBM  and 
warhead  force  levels  have  been  constant 
since  1967.  Within  the  last  few  years  the 
Soviet  Union  has  abown  an  accelerated  In- 
crease In  both  of  tbeee  categories. 

A  recital  of  tbeee  statlstlca  requlrea  some 
further  explanation  of  how  stateglc  strength 
Is  actually  meaaured.  For  a  long  time  the 
strength  measurement  was  made  by  count- 
ing the  number  of  deUvery  vehlclea,  that  Is 
to  say  the  number  of  mlsallea  or  bombers 
tbat  we  have.  By  this  ratio,  the  United  Statea 
has  a  two  to  one  advantage  over  the  Soviet 
Union  (3,369  to  1,337).  But  this  measure- 
ment reaUy  Is  Invalid  In  that  It  doea  not  con- 
sider the  quality  of  the  systems  or  the  slae 
of  the  warheads  and  Is  opened  to  fxirtber 
doubt  with  the  advent  of  MIBV. 

One  might  measure  strategic  strength  by 
counting  the  number  of  warheads.  By  this 
meaaurement  the  United  Stataa  would  have 
a  three  and  one  half  to  one  auperlorlty  (4J0S 
to  1,300),  One  might  meaatire  strategio 
strength  by  considering  tbe  total  megaton- 
nage  of  each  side.  But  the  best  and  most  ac- 
curate teat  of  strength  Is  the  number  of 
warheads  that  can  be  delivered  on  target. 
It  Is  this  consideration  that  brings  to  bear 
the  Important  points  of  our  systems'  vul- 
nerability and  the  ability  of  our  foross  to 
reach  enemy  targeta. 

To  put  In  perspective  a  redtal  of  foroe 
levela  and  referenoea  to  a  meaaurement  of 
strength,  we  shoidd  oonslder  the  reeulta  of 
an  aU-out  thenno-nuolear  ezehangs.  So 
many  of  us  continue  to  think  of  nuclear 
warfaie  as  a  single  mushroom  cloud  over  a 


single  dty.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  actual  case.  In  a  nuclear  war,  either  side 
can  sustain  an  aU-out  nuclear  strike  and 
respond.  Within  a  time  frame  of  one  hour 
to  one  day  (considering  a  Soviet  Union  pop- 
ulation of  350  million  and  a  United  States 
population  of  310  mlUlon,  with  greater 
urban  concentration  In  this  country)  each 
side  can  inflict  upon  the  other  160  million 
fataliaee  aiul  deatroy  75  percent  of  the  In- 
dustrial capacity  of  the  other  side.  Fire- 
storms, fallout  and  the  disruption  of  dis- 
tribution systems  creating  starvation  and 
disease  would  run  the  fatality  figures  much 
higher. 

Now  the  reaUy  astounding  fact  Is  not  the 
total  destruction  Just  described,  but  that 
this  deatructlon  can  result  from  the  deUvery 
of  400  one  megaton  warheads  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  delivery  of  approximately  600 
one  megaton  warheads  by  the  United  States. 
Again  considering  tbe  number  of  warheads 
we  have  on  hand,  we  find  the  United  States 
has  an  overkill  ratio  of  8^  to  one  while  the 
Soviet  Union  baa  an  overkill  ratio  of  2%  to 
one. 

The  meaning  of  all  of  this  Is  that  during 
the  1960'8  we  can  accurately  describe  the 
strategic  balance  of  terms  of  "assured  de- 
struction," "mutual  deterrent,"  or  "balance 
of  terror."  As  frightening  as  these  terms  may 
be,  they  have  given  the  world  an  element  of 
stability,  not  only  In  preventing  nuclear  con- 
flicts but  m  keeping  the  level  of  conventional 
warfare  from  growing  Into  nuclear  exchanges. 
Furthermore,  one  can  easily  understand 
that  terms  such  aa  "superiority"  and  "parity" 
have  lost  all  meaning.  If  the  forces  of  the 
United  SUtea  and  the  Soviet  Union  were 
doubled  or  halved,  such  action  would  not 
actually  affect  the  mutual  deterrent  which 
now  exlsta.  The  power  of  total  destruction 
would  remain.  Only  the  overklU  capacity 
woTild  be  multiplied  or  reduced. 

It  is  Important  also  to  understand  some  of 
the  rules  for  strategic  planning,  some  of  the 
concepU  that  the  war  planners  on  each  side 
must  utilize.  It  Is  within  these  rules — neces- 
sary as  they  may  be — that  one  finds  a  built-in 
pressure  for  escalation  of  force  levels.  The 
first  rule  Is  that  war  planners  always  plan 
on  a  "greater  than  expected  risk."  Moreover, 
they  assume  that  the  enemy's  system  will 
always  perform  better  than  anticipated  and 
that  our  systems  will  perform  at  a  lower  level 
of  emclency  than  anticipated.  Planning  is 
thus  made  on  the  basis  of  the  "worst  plausi- 
ble case."  These  rules  or  concepts  together 
with  the  long  lead  time  (our  work  on  the 
ABM  system  has  extended  over  12  years  and 
S6  billion)  required  for  any  system,  give  rise 
to  an  action-reaction  cycle  leading  each  side 
to  act  to  gain  some  superiority,  to  alleviate 
some  vulnerability,  or  to  anticipate  what  the 
other  side  may  be  doing. 

Let  me  offer  an  Illustration  of  the  action- 
reaction  cycle.  Several  years  ago  we  began 
the  research  and  develc^mient  of  the  B-70 
bomber.  In  anticipation  of  our  deployment 
of  thla  new  bomber,  the  Soviets  reacted  by 
constructing  the  so-called  TaUlim  line.  When 
this  Soviet  action  was  made  known  to  us 
through  sateUlto  surveillance,  our  intelll- 
genoe  community  believed  that  the  Tallinn 
defense  waa  an  ABM  system.  We  then  re- 
acted to  this  anticipated  ABM  system  by 
autborlzing  reeearch  and  development  on  the 
MIBV  (multiple  warheads.  Independently 
targeted)  system  which  would  counter,  in 
our  view,  what  we  thought  waa  an  ABM 
systam.  In  fact  we  later  scrapped  the  B-70 
program  and  tbe  Tallinn  line  turned  out  not 
to  be  an  ABM  after  aU  but  a  highly  sophlstt- 
oated  antl-elroraft  defense.  Nevertheless  ths 
action-rsaotton  cycle  was  Initiated  by  each 
sida^  anticipation  and  mlsjudgment  of  what 
tha  otlier  was  doing. 

Some  explanation  of  how  the  antl-balllstlo 
mlsiUe  opsratea  is  In  order. 

Tlie  three  main  components — radar,  oom- 
paters,  and  mlssllse— have  always  been  the 


principle  parts  of  our  ABM  development, 
whether  tbat  system  waa  known  as  Nike  X. 
Nike  Zeus,  Sentinel  or  Safeguard. 

There  are  two  radar  systems,  two  mtasllss 
systems  and  a  computer  component.  The  first 
radar  sjrstem  is  the  perimeter  acquisition 
radar  (PAR) .  This  radar  haa  a  oonslderaUa 
range  and  wUl  pick  up  an  ^proachlng  mls- 
sUs  at  a  range  of  ovw  1,000  miles.  It  in- 
corporatea  new  technology  In  that  It  no 
longer  tuma  around  mechanleaUy  but  alec- 
trlcaUy  scans  the  sky  In  a  fraction  of  a 
second. 

The  PAR  first  picks  up  the  Incoming  nUs- 
Blle,  which  is  travelling  at  a  speed  of  over 
18,000  miles  per  hour,  tracks  It  and  deter- 
mlnea  lU  course.  Upon  PAR's  acquisition  of 
the  enemy's  re-entry  vehicle,  the  system  has 
ten  mlntites  in  which  to  defend.  PAR's  track- 
ing InformatUHi  Is  fed  Into  a  computer  which 
determines  the  missile's  target. 

This  information  is  then  transferred  to  the 
mtasUe  site  radar  (M8R).  This  radar  is  lo- 
cated on  the  mlaslle  farm  and  also  tracks  the 
lTir"Tn<"e  re-entry  vehicle  and  electronically 
guldea  the  first  missile  laimched.  This  mls- 
sUe,  Spartan,  baa  a  range  of  about  400  miles 
and  Is  detonated  outside  of  the  atmosphere  - 
at  a  range  of  about  160  to  300  mUee.  Tbe 
Spcutan's  detonation  Is  In  the  one-to-two 
megaton  range  and  the  X-rays  produced 
should  destroy  the  heat  shield  of  the  enemy's 
re-«itry  vehicle. 

If  the  re-entry  vehicle  continues  through 
the  Spartan's  detonation,  a  second  mlaslle 
called  the  Sprint,  with  a  range  of  about  36 
miles,  is  launched  and  detonation  occiirs  at 
a  range  of  10  to  15  miles,  within  the  atmos- 
phere. The  Sprint  warhead  la  of  smaller  force 
but  creates  a  shock  wave  and  emits  neutrons 
which  heat  the  nuclear  mass  of  the  enemy's 
re-entry  vehicle  and  destroys  Its  capacity  to 
detonate. 

On  March  14,  1969,  President  Nixon  an- 
nounced his  decision  to  deploy  the  Safe- 
guard system  which  Involved  several  changea 
In  location  and  purpoee  as  compared  with 
Sentinel.  The  location  of  the  mlssUe  farma 
under  Safeguard  would  be  remote  from  the 
major  cities  except  for  Washington,  D.C.  The 
objectives  would  be  first  to  protect  our  Mln- 
uteman  ICBM's  against  the  Soviet  Union; 
second  to  provide  an  area  defense  against  a 
future  possible  Chinese  attack;  and  third,  to 
protect  against  an  accidental  launch.  The 
first  two  sites  would  be  located  at  Air  Foroe 
Bases  in  Montana  and  North  Dakota  and 
would  theoretically  protect  one-third  of  our 
Mlnuteman  foroe.  The  total  system  would 
Incorporate  10  additional  sites  and  offer  a 
thin  area  protection  over  the  entire  United 
Statea. 

All  that  has  been  said  is  meant  to  provide 
a  background  for  the  argumenta  I  now  offer 
against  the  construction  and  deployment  of 
an  ABM.  Those  arguments  relate  to  five  prin- 
cipal c<Hislderatlons :  RellabUlty,  Necessity, 
Coat,  Tbe  Arms  Race,  and  Arms  Control. 

RXLIABnjTT  ^ 

WUl  the  system  work? 

The  proposed  Safeguard  system  Is  the  most 
complex  electronics  system  ever  devised.  It 
has  not  and  cannot  be  tested.  Moreover  aU 
componenu  of  the  system  have  not  yet  been 
built  or  tested  as  separate  unite. 

The  proposed  ABM  system  or  any  ABM 
system  would  be  subject  to  penetration  alda. 
Twelve  years  ago  when  we  began  develop- 
ment of  an  ABM  we  sought  not  only  to  con- 
struct a  defensive  system  but  to  understand 
bow  any  defensive  system  could  be  pene- 
trated. 

Today  several  penetration  aids  are  avail- 
able. BaUoons,  light  In  weight,  may  be  re- 
leaaed  from  an  attacking  mIsaUe  and  by  vir- 
tue of  their  thin  metallic  covering  appear  to 
any  radar  as  a  re-entry  vehicle.  In  fact,  a  re- 
entry vehicle  may  be  encloeed  in  such  bal- 
loons. 

The  use  of  chaff  Is  most  effective.  This  de- 
vice involves  tbe  release  of  some  100  million 
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of  «tn  wbleh  cmtk  eraat*  »  oloud 
auaArads  of  aatkm  knt  mmI  dlctaru  all  rMl*r 
italMotlan.  ■■«>  tf  oar  rmtmn  aow  or  in  Um 
futor*  ar*  •&)•  to  "rvMl"  the  trmjaetory  of  • 
r»>«MrT  TabJal*.  w»v«a  of  daooya  and  tek* 
^■rt— d«  OM  aMUy  eonfuM  iti  «i»i««w»gB  go 
Mtorantfir  ttMOiumaa. 

Our  HMUr*  ar*  also  aubjwt  to  tb«  rary  ■«!. 
ova  proMam  of  blackout.  A  nuclMir  detona- 
MiB  craataa  aot  ooly  a  OrebaU  but  th«  r*- 
aoltlnff  elaetroB  eknid  oan  cr«at«  an  araa 
100  znllaa  In  <Uam«t«r  whloh  la  "blackad  out" 
from  radar  for  aeveral  mlnutea.  Ttata  nwlar 
Maekout  may  bo  produced  by  our  own  Spar- 
tan or  Sprint  mla^laa  or  may  be  the  raault 
of  an  enamy  detonation  made  for  blackout 
purpoaaa. 

Tbe  radara  are  alao  rabjaet  «o  tba  aCeeta 
of  aloctroaie  Jamming  equipment  tibat  oookt 
ba  aarrled  by  mlaallee  or  re-entry  ▼ebldaa. 
Wblle  the  radarv-axe  tbe  ayt  of  tbe  •yatem 
and  ita  moat  critical  component,  tbey  are  alao 
Ita  moat  Tulnerable  component.  Tbe  mlaalle 
•Ite  radar  cannot  be  hardened  and  la  Itaelf  a 
"•oft"  tareat  for  nuclear  attaek. 

Any  dafenatva  ayatecn  may  be  aubjeet  to 
mare  MMuratlao.  If  a  mlaalle  farm  oontalna 
a  total  of  40  Spartan  and  Sprint  "ilttllaa. 
given  ^.  perfect  defenae  on  our  part  tbe 
WMty.apuld  need  to  aand  in  only  41  of* 
'•Balva  mlaallea.  Wttb  tbe  deployment  of 
MRT  (multiple  re-entry  v«hlclaa)  or  ICIRV 
tbe  number  of  offenalve  warbeada  oan  be 
greatly  Inoraaaad.  making  quit*  fMalble  tbe 
■aturatlon  of  any  ABlf  ayatem  preaently 
oopoitfad. 

Tbe  arltbmetle  of  tbe  nuclear  age  to  quite 
dlffarent  from  tbat  which  we  knew  and  un- 
dantood  during  World  War  n.  Then  If  a 
bomber  force  waa  subject  to  a  10  percent 
atUltlon  rata  oo  each  raid,  the  reauJt  waa 
a  gradual  decraaae  In  deatruoave  power  of 
the  attacker.  In  the  nuclear  age.  bow«y«r. 
tf  100  miaaUaa  an  launched  and  we  are  auc- 
oaaaful  in  knocking  down  00  percent  oi  them, 
wa  have  gained  little  or  nothing  becauaa  the 
10  percent  that  still  get  tbiougb  oould  i«- 
ault  In  tbe  loaa  of  10  dttaa.  Tbua  even  a  10 
parcant  faUura  repreaanta  a  oataatrophe. 
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Sacretvy  Malyln  Laird  taatUlad  that  the 
AB1£  waa  waaartlal  to  protect  our  ICBlTa 
l>«cauae  the  SoTlat  Union  waa  neeking  a  first 
atrtke  oapablUty.  In  argxilng  that  wa  muat 
protect  our  detairant,  be  made  reference  to 
the  SoTlat'a  38-9  mlaallaa  wbloh  oarry  a 
heavy  or  2ft  megaton  payload.  Other  authorl- 
tlea  have  Indicated  there  may  be  aeveral 
other  reaaona  for  the  large  warhead  on  the 
88  9,  Including  the  mlaalle's  inaccuracy,  Ita 
poaelble  use  agalnat  large  clUea  and  aa  a 
radar  blackout  weapon.  But  aalde  from  the 
purpoae  of  the  38-0.  wa  muat  oonalder 
whether  or  not  the  ABM  la  faantlal  to  pro- 
tact  our  deterrent  agalnat  It. 

Ouz  JKlnutaouui  foroaa  can  aurrlTa  a  meg- 
aton ezploalon  wlMhln  a  '^ne-half  mile  range. 
S«v«r«l  adentlata  and  military  authorltlea 
therefore  have  esUmatcd  that  at  the  preeent 
time  It  would  take  two  offensive  Soviet  mla- 
sllea  to  be  sure  of  deatroylng  a  single  Ulnute- 
man  Inatallatlon.  The  Sovieta  have  no  such 
capability.  Moreover.  It  la  conceivable  that  we 
oould  launch  our  Mlnuteman  before  Sorlei 
warheads  could  detonate  on  their  deatgnatad 
targMa.  Beyond  thla.  the  Safeguard  syatem. 
In  the  period  through  1074.  woxUd  protect 
only  one-third  of  our  Mlnuteman  forcea  even 
If  It  ware  fully  effective. 

Let  ua  aaaume  for  purpoaea  of  argtimant 
that  the  Mlnuteman  foroe  waa  deatroyed.  We 
atUl  have  our  Polaris  fleet  with  SM  mt^aji^f, 
■iMl  a  oafwblllty  of  deatroylng  the  Sorlat 
XTMon.  MoreoTer.  tbe  Director  of  Navy  Stz«- 
teglc  Programs  baa  stated  tha«  our  Polarta 
fleet  Is  an  Inrulnarable  weapon  for  tbe  next 
fawyears.  and  be  baa  pointed  out  th*t  antl- 
sobmarine  warfare  daralopmenta  lag  far  be- 
hlndour   ability   to   ksap  our  aubmarlnas 


But  aaaume  again  for  purpoaea  of  argument 
Uiat  our  Mlnuteman  forea  waa  daatroyed  and 
tbat  our  entire  Polaris  Submarlaa  Oast  waa 
atmiiltaneoualy  put  out  of  aeton.  We  would 
atUl  have  our  inUroonUnental  bomber  forvo 
wbleh  oan  take  off  with  proper  alert  ftom 
our  radar  and  early  warning  syatema. 

But  for  the  purpoaea  of  further  argument 
aaaume  that  our  Mlnuteman  foroe  baa  been 
deatroyed.  all  Polarla  Submarlnee  sunk  and 
otir  Intercontinental  bombera  deatroyed  on 
the  ground  by  the  FOBS  system  or  deatroyed 
In  flight.  And  further  aaaume  that  all  of 
theae  forcea  hare  been  deatroyed  stmultane- 
oualy.  We  atill  have  oiu'  medium  range  mla- 
allea sUtloned  throughout  Kurope  with  suflJ- 
elent  power  and  range  to  act  as  a  deterrent 
against  the  Soviet  Union. 

co#r 

Our  strength  aa  a  nation  rests  not  only  on 
our  military  power  but  also  on  the  stability  of 
our  economy.  Our  huge  defense  budget  seri- 
ously affecU  the  stability  of  the  economy 
today,  and  Secretary  Laird  baa  recently  oon- 
flrmed  that  this  budget  wlU  continue  at  Ita 
preeent  level  even  after  the  end  of  the  war  In 
Vietnam. 

While  the  Safeguard  system  Is  eatlmated 
to  coet  $7  8  billion  moat  agree  that  Ita  Initial 
deployment  la  only  a  foot  In  tbe  door  for 
a  thicker  system  which  la  to  be  oonstnioted 
m  the  years  ahead.  Ifo  one  can  really  esti- 
mate what  the  coet  would  actually  be.  Past 
performance  Indlcatea  It  would  be  very  high. 
In  tbe  case  of  the  Pill,  the  electrical  gear 
alone  now  oosts  aa  much  aa  the  original  esti- 
mau  of  the  entire  airplane.  The  ooat  orerrun 
of  the  CS  transport  plane  Is  near  M  billion. 
The  Cheyenne  heltoopter,  after  an  expendi- 
ture of  some  •875  miUlon.  has  been  oan- 
celled.  A  new  sertea  of  Naval  transport  shipa 
U  suffering  from  a  $1.8  billion  cost  overrun. 
The  Army  haa  poured  approximately  $1  bil- 
lion into  the  development  of  a  new  tank 
which  still  has  serious  technical  problems. 

My  concern  about  the  great  coet  of  tha 
Safeguard  system  Is  not  based  on  the  propoal- 
tlon  that  I  think  these  sums  must  be  diverted 
to  social  or  welfare  programs.  In  tha  years 
ahead,  it  will  be  eeaentlal  that  we  matw»«tT, 
strong  conventional  forcea.  We  deaperately 
need  a  new  flghter  bomber  and  a  new  Navy 
fighter,  submarlnee.  ahlpe.  field  tanks,  and 
other  systems.  If  we  are  to  have  the  complex 
of  forcee  which  wUl  enable  ua  to  meet  every 
threat  at  tha  appropriate  level.  aUowlng  um 
to  dafand  our  intareat  with  no  greater  danger 
than  U  neceaaary,  we  must  maintain  ade- 
quate conventional  aa  well  as  nuclettf  forces. 
If  we  f  aU  to  do  so  wa  ahall  return  to  the  days 
of  "maasive  retaliation"  and  to  the  days 
where  our  power  waa  so  unmanageable  that 
It  waa  uaaleaa  and  gave  ua  only  the  optlona 
of  nuclear  war  or  auxrandar. 

THX   ASM    AMB    TK 


It  la  aaeenttal  that  tbe  ABM  be  studied  and 
understood  not  only  aa  a  defensive  weapons 
system  but  also  with  regard  to  the  effect  it 
will  have  on  the  strategic  balance  In  the  world 
and  tbe  related  effect  on  our  national 
security. 

Between  10«O  and  IMO  there  was  between 
the  United  Statea  and  tbe  Soviet  Union  re- 
peated and  rival  deployment  of  weapons 
systems  on  both  sides.  Both  super  powers 
were  constantly  seeldng  a  temporary  advan- 
tage, attempting  to  repair  their  vulner- 
abUlty  or  acting  in  anOdpaUon  of  some  move 
on  the  other  side.  By  i»«o  the  power  of  each 
nation  In  terms  of  numbers  and  diversity  of 
we«poiu  had  reached  a  pUteau  which  pro- 
vided mutual  deterrence. 

Indeed  both  the  United  Statea  and  the 
Soviet  Union  rejected  new  systems.  On  three 
prevloxu  occasions  tlie  United  Statea  has 
rejected  an  ABM  syatem.  Wa  'inwtlltd  • 
manned  bomber  program  and  the  Skybolt 
mlssUe  project.  The  Soviet  Union  lagged  be- 
hind in  misaUea  and  in  other  sreapons  systems 


without  great  faaor.  -njey  gave  up  mobUe 
launching  plana.  Thna  for  the  last  decade 
there  haa  been  a  period  of  certainty  and 
sUbillty.  Today  there  are  disturbing  develop, 
menta  on  both  sides  which  can  create 
uncertainty  and  inaure  instability.  Tbe  con- 
tlnulng  growth  of  tbe  Soviet  ICBM  system 
U  alarming.  Tbe  Installation  of  an  ABU  ays. 
tern  particularly  as  it  relatca  to  the  deploy, 
ment  of  MIKV's  la  Ukewlae  a  factor  which  cwi 
sat  both  powers  off  on  another  spiralling  arms 
race.  The  actlon-reaction  cycle  can  start 
again  and  a  defensive  versus  offensive  race 
will  accelerate  the  arms  compeUtlon  to  an 
even  greater  pace. 

Some  mention  most  be  made  of  the  Soviet 
ABM  system.  Recognised  military  and  sclen. 
Uflo  authorlUea  Indicate  that  the  Golosh 
system  around  Moeoow  is  the  equivalent  of 
our  early  Nike  Zeus  system.  Construction  has 
been  baited.  The  toUl  number  of  missiles 
deployed  la  approximately  70  and  constitutes 
only  an  experlmenUl  or  applied  research  un. 
derUking.  But  we  have  reacted  to  this  syg. 
tern  by  puabing  abead  with  MIRV  research 
and  so  will  the  Soviets  react  with  more  of- 
fensive miaaUee  and  in  turn  the  United  States 
wUl  be  required  to  undertake  the  ABM  and 
to  provide  shelters. 

It  Is  essential  to  our  national  defense  that 
we  not  be  misled  by  our  defense  officials  or 
by  ourselvee.  There  U  a  real  danger  that 
the  ABM  will  become  an  electronic  maginot 
line  that  will  be  dangcrotis  In  tbat  It  will 
provide  an  illusion  of  defense  against  bal. 
llaMc  mlssUes  which  of  course  doee  not  exist. 

ASIC's    Ain>    ASMS    COIfTBOL 

One  last  point.  The  Administration  con. 
tends  It  U  eeaentlal  that  we  proceed  with  the 
ABM  so  they  will  have  a  bargaining  tool  when 
arms  limiUUon  talks  begin  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Thla  concept  rests  on  the  theory  that 
"sinoa  they  have  one  we  must  have  one  too." 
Tet  it  is  Impoaslble  to  understand  how  we 
ootild  consider  ourselvee  in  a  weak  position 
during  negotiations  merely  because  we  do  not 
poeseea  an  ABM  system.  We  are  superior  In 
every  other  measurement  of  military 
strength. 

In  considering  negotiations  of  arms  Urn- 
Itatloiu  we  must  accept  the  fact  that  both 
sides  are  going  to  inslat  upon  maintaining  a 
mutual  deterrent.  Any  agreement  therefore 
will  actually  be  at  a  very  high  level  of  nu. 
clear  might.  But  If  ABM's  are  deployed  then 
the  negotiated  agreement  wlU  have  to  In- 
clude a  limit  on  them.  How  do  you  limit  an 
ABM?  Do  you  limit  the  number  of  defensive 
missiles?  Do  you  limit  the  ci4>aclty  of  the 
computers  of  the  capability  of  the  radar? 
How  can  any  nation  tell  whether  an  ABM 
system  Is  a  thick  or  a  thin  system?  If  such 
llmiUUons  are  to  be  Impoaed  then  Inspec. 
tlons  are  mandatory  and  thla  simply  Isnt 
likely  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

An  ABM  system  neceaalutes  the  develop- 
ment and  deployment  of  MIRV's.  This  mul. 
tlple  warhead  again  cannot  be  limited  with. 
out  inspection.  Moreover,  U  we  proceed  with 
the  ABM  we  give  the  Soviet  Union  grounds 
to  argue  for  higher  levels  of  ICBM's.  bombers 
and  misaUe  submarines.  The  ABM  wUl  not 
only  accelerate  the  arms  race  but  push  It  past 
the  level  at  which  some  agreement  involving 
mutual  deterrence  may  be  possible. 

Someone  haa  written  tbat  "the  road  from 
the  ax  to  the  ICBM  seems  to  run  in  a  single 
direction  and  Is  Irreversible."  I  think  that 
dlrecUon  U  reversible,  and  I  think  the  time 
to  try  Is  now. 


FEDTOAL  COAL  MINE  HEALTH  AND 
SAFETY  ACT  OP  1 969— AMENDMENTS 

AMXNDMKNTB  NOa.  >•  AMD  ST  f 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President  on  May 
26.  19W,  I  submitted  an  amendment  to 
the  administration's  Federal  Coal  Mine 
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Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  (8. 1300). 
I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  oilglnal  bill.  Tbe 
purpose  of  the  amendment  which  I  sub- 
mitted at  that  time  was  to  provide  greater 
protection  for  all  miners  working  in 
underground  coal  mines  from  the  has- 
»rds  of  roof,  face,  and  rib  falls.  The  need 
for  the  amendment  Is  supported  by 
records  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

Ttieae  records  show  that  roof  falls  are 
responsible  aimually  for  more  coal  mine 
fatalities  than  all  other  causes  combined. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  offer  two  other 
amendments  to  the  administration's  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  bill.  I  do  so  be- 
cause of  the  Interest  in  coal  mmlng  and 
In  mine  safety  In  my  State  of  Kentucky. 
Kentucky  today  Is  the  second  largest 
producer  of  bituminous  coal  in  the  United 
States,  surpassed  only  by  West  Virginia. 

When  I  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
I  was  a  member  of  the  subcommittee 
which  ccmsidered  legislation  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  coal  mine  safety.  In  those 
years,  I  helped  to  develop  the  only 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Safety  Act  ad(K>ted  by  the  Congress  in 
recent  years. 

Today  I  introduce  a  second  amend- 
ment to  8.  1300  which  would  retain  the 
classification  between  gassy  and  non- 
gassy  mines  as  provided  in  the  present 
law  with  respect  to  the  use  of  permissible 
equipment.  My  amendment  would  not 
change  other  provisions  of  the  adminis- 
tration's bill — ^provisions  which  I  sup- 
port— ^whlch  require  a  greater  number  of 
mine  Inspections  and  more  comprehen- 
sive standards  for  carrying  out  tests  for 
gas  in  all  imdergXDimd  coal  mines  than 
are  required  under  the  present  law. 

My  amendment  is  limited  in  applica- 
tion to  the  proposed  requirement  of 
S.  1300  that  certain  types  of  equipment 
termed  "permissible  equipment"  must  be 
used  in  nongassy  mines.  The  law  pres- 
oitly  provides  that  this  type  equipment; 
that  is.  permissible  equipment,  must  be 
used  in  gassy  mines. 

To  provide  some  general  idea  of  the 
character  of  permissible  equipment  that 
is  required  in  gassy  mines.  I  now  make 
the  fc^owlng  ccMnments. 

All  Joints  must  be  grounded  metal  to 


metal;  no  gaskets  can  be  used  with  metal 
Joints,  and  Joints  must  be  at  least  1-ineh 
in  width;  bolts  and  sciews  must  be  with- 
in a  4-inch  space;  all  Joints  have  a  toler- 
ance of  four- thousandths  of  an  inch; 
starting  boxes,  switches,  and  oontrd 
pands  must  be  designed  so  as  not  to 
ignite  gas  by  electric  arcs;  openings 
through  which  electric  wiring  enters  the 
machinery  shall  be  so  designed  that  no 
arc  will  Ignite  gas  in  surrounding  atmos- 
phere; cutting  bits  for  continuous  mining 
or  cutting  machines  are  designed  to  make 
less  spark  when  contacting  mineral  sub- 
stances in  the  coal  or  sand  rock  in  the 
roof  or  floor,  or  other  minerals. 

If ,  as  I  argue,  this  specialized  equip- 
ment is  not  needed,  the  effect  of  this  pro- 
vision of  the  bill  to  require  permissible 
machinery  in  nongassy  mines  and  to  re- 
quire all  operators  to  replace  the  equip- 
ment they  now  use  with  new  permissible 
equipment,  would  be  very  uneconomlcid 
and  very  expensive  for  the  nongassy 
mines  in  my  State  and  throughout  the 
Nation. 

Estimates  of  the  cost  have  been  given 
and  I  have  been  informed  that  the  cost 
of  equipping  one  section  of  a  mine  would 
be  more  than  $260,000;  the  cost  of  a 
cutting  machine  would  be  about  $80,000; 
the  cost  of  a  14  B.U.  loader  is  about 
$54,000.  a  shutUe.  $39,000.  a  coal  drill 
is  $24,000.  and  a  roof  drill  is  about  the 
same. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  cost  of 
equipping  a  mine  with  permissible  equip- 
ment would  be  at  least  double  the  cost 
of  the  equipment  now  being  used  in 
nongassy  mines. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  officials  in  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky that  to  reequip  the  mines  in  one 
county,  Harlan  County,  which  is  one  of 
our  great  coal-producing  counties,  would 
be  in  the  range  of  $10  million. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  base  my  argu- 
ment today  purely  on  the  grounds  of 
economy,  nor  the  i&ci  that  It  would  be 
costly  to  the  operators  of  nongassy  mines 
to  reflt  and  reequip  their  mines  with  per- 
missible machinery.  If  the  danger  of  gas 
in  these  mines,  which  are  now  termed 
nonpi^sy,  is  so  great  to  require  that  these 
nai^es  \be  reequlpped  with  permissible 
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machinery,  then  it  should  be  done.  How- 
ever, when  one  makes  this  argument  he 
is  usually  met  with  the  statement  that 
he  is  more  concerned  with  economics 
and  the  economic  side  of  the  issue  rather 
them  human  life  and  injury. 

Under  the  proposed  bill,  aU  nonper- 
missible  equipment  would  have  to  be 
scrapped  or  reworked  to  make  it  per- 
missible. The  results  of  this  changeover 
would  not  increase  production.  Without 
increased  production  it  would  be  very  un- 
economiCELl  for  the  operators  of  nongassy 
mines  in  my  State  and  throughout  the 
country.  . 

I  wish  to  compare  the  IcKidence  of  fa- 
talities and  injuries  which  have  occurred 
in  gassy  and  nongassy  mines  and  their 
causes.  As  I  said,  the  argument  is  made 
that  all  coal  mines  are  potentially  gassy 
said,  therefore,  to  insure  safety  in  mine 
operations,  the  law  should  make  it  man- 
datory for  all  coal  mines,  whether  gassy 
or  nongassy,  to  be  worked  by  permissible 
equipment. 

This  argument  is  based  on  certain  sta- 
tistics gathered  and  presented  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  which  have  been  re- 
peatedly referred  to  in  the  course  of  the 
subcommittee's  hearings.  On  closer  ex- 
amination, however,  they  do  not  suppmrt 
this  thesis.  I  would  point  out  that  while 
the  statements  can  be  submitted  again 
and  again  and  made  a  part  of  the  Rbc- 
OKD,  no  examination  has  been  made  for 
the  record  to  determine  what  propor- 
tion of  injuries  and  fatalities  have  oc- 
curred in  gassy  mines,  and  in  those  mines 
which  are  presently  classed  nongassy. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  cataloged 
all  imderground  coal  mine  ignitions  and 
explosions  in  the  United  States  for  the 
period  running  from  July  1,  1952  to  No- 
vember 20, 1968 — over  16  years;  identify- 
ing the  t3TJe  of  mine,  the  cause  of  the 
ignition  or  the  explosion,  and  the  nimiber 
of  fatalities  and  injuries.  The  nongassy 
mines  are  identified  by  number  in  the 
left-hand  column  for  ready  reference. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  report  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  exhibit  A. 

There  being  no  objection,  exhibit  A 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rigors. 
as  follows: 


BOM  lUe  No.  sad  date 


Numbsr  ol 
Dospssy 


Injuriss 


Stsis 


CIsssificsliofl 


Sourts  ol  ignitiOB 


Falsi     Nonfstil    Cause 


luly  1, 1952 ^ Pennsylvania Gsaqr UnknowB 

924;S«I»L  15, 1952 ^ do do Locomotivs 

992;  Oct  7, 1952. j. do. do. Cable  reel  locomotive. 


1361;  Get  21. 1952 do.. 

1970;  Oct  23. 1952 _ do. 


.do.. 
..do.. 


Explosives. 
Unknown.. 


1752;  Nov.  12, 1952. 
2(181;  Dec  9, 1952... 


WostVlrflola do Locomotivo 

Psmnylvania do Flanis  safety  lamp  or  smokint. 


0  3    An  accumulation  of  gas  near  the  face  of  an 

airway  slant  was  ignited  by  an  unknown 
source.  Possibly  sparks  from  a  pick. 

0  1    Gas  in  a  roof  cavity  was  ignited  by  an  arc 

between  the  trolley  wire  and  the  trolley  pole 
shoe  of  a  locomotive. 

0  2    An  electric  arc  on  the  cable  reel  locomotive 

ignited  gas  when  a  short  circuit  occurred 
in  the  trailing  cable  on  the  reel  o(  a  loadiR( 
machine. 

0  4    Explosion  occurred  when  an  accumulation  of 

gas  was  Ignited  by  firing  an  -^confined 
charge  of  permissible  explosives. 

0  2    Inadequate  face  ventilation  permitted  accu- 

mulation of  gas.  The  mssns  of  Igniting  the 
gas  resulting  in  the  exptosion  was  un- 
determined. 

0  1    The  explosion  occurred  when  methane  was 

ignited  in  roof  cavity  bv  an  arc  trom  tne  nip 
of  a  cable-reel  locomotive. 

0  2    Accumulatk)n  of  methane  in  a  rock  Inle  was 

ignited  by  a  permissible  ftame  satsty  tamp 
or  by  smoking. 
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Jufis  5f  1969 


^Kr^V  HiV  RBb  BW  4 


•llfBHlM 


M12:  Jw.  1^  1W„ 
23t7;jM.  K.tMS. 


73t:  Im.  29,  IK3. 
FA20.  ISS3 


XU;  Nb.  2S.  IS63 


2 tt NMimy. 


12334;  Mw.  (,  1163 W«tVif|Mi. 

loi«:  Mar.  12.  IW *. 

3St3:  Mw.  30. 1363 4    I««n 

}    Kwtadqr 


C«ttln|  madilM  Mtt.. 


12902;  Mar.  30,1163.. 
134;A»r.2a.lH3.... 

615;  Kg  1.1953 

lI999;myS.1963... 

233i:MVl,l»3.... 

4251;  Hay  12. 1963... 

S37:  May  29, 1163.... 
1723;  htm  3. 1163 


Expletlva*. 


Exptasivaa.. 
Opmltmm. 


JaM4.1163 

1361  :JmmU.  1963. 
lM;iwN22.  IW.. 
4117:  Ai«.  U.  1963. 
11146:  Am.  14.  im. 
Aut2l.  1153 


□actrkdrW. 


Laadlni  madilaa. 


PaniisytvaiMa. 


EifMvaa.. 


Sapt  9, 1953. 

(47:  Oct  3. 1163. 


7 da. NaafHty Opao-IUffla  la 

...  laMaaa. Oaaa* EladrieaKar 


9U;  Oct  30i  IMS II 

1C9:  Nm.  4. 196JL_ Waal  VifgWa.. 

11;  Nwf.  20l  1183. 

1616:  Oac.  UL 1963. 


TraUcy  loooniotiviL. 


3864:  Jaik  7,1954.. 


Nantodiy. 


•32;  Jaa.  13. 1154 Wart  ViriMa. 

12339;  Fak.  %  1164 Calanda. 

325;  Fab.  17. 1954. Waat  VirfWt. 

672;  Fab.  lH  1964. 8a. 

1363:  Apr.  (,  1964. da. 

1 

0:A»f.  9.  1164 Paansytvaoia 

2430:  Apr.  14, 1954 dt. fiaaay. 


^war  tap 

Traliay  tocooMUva. 


Cuttint  macbtoa  bits 

Naapaf  mbsibla  alactrk  driU. 


Real-bolt  madUaa 

,  Laadini  machtaa.. ....... 

Opaa-naaia  carMda  lamp. 
Explaawaa.. ........... 


2249:  Apr.  17. 1954 Colarada. 


OWIrai 


745;  April  27, 1954 Pannsylvaala da. 

4187:  Aprtt  n.  1864 dk da. Makb  ar  apaiKtypa  alactric  ( 


1152;  May  4. 1964. 

ll52:M^r6.M 
2156:  May  18, 1 


1  Mathtn*  Ifnitad  by  mtlck  wMta  «M)ck«r 
attanptint  to  l|nlta  •  blastini  fuM. 

t  LaaipriindMaauilativanilzlnrtolnwtliMt 
aad  air  wMla  a  lat  ol  caaiprasMd  air  was 
(trlklRi  ttw  laatp,  thus  lorclnf  flaaia  throvik 
tita  lamp  lawzat. 

3  EMwr  aa  uadartardaaad  ibot  or  bamlm  nfb- 
livas  laaMad  tai  ralaaiad  by  praviout  skoti. 

1  Prawmawy  an  iinMen  o(  laaolma  tumas  trom 
a  laaky  tartaea  plpaWna  ItaWad  by  i  oibUi 


Pramaiably  laaaMna  vapan  which  aatartd  tha 

mlaa  Iram  a  laaky  Mrfaea  pipalln*  wn 

i(iiiiad  b«  aid  Irom  tba  whaali  ol  i  cmIUri 

madilaa  ealnf  trammad  ilonf  tha  haulfn- 

way. 
Arc  tram  tfiort  circuit  at  llcht  sockat  in  sMt 

baini  sunk  Ifaitad  mathana. 
Arc  Irom  groundad  tnacblna  bita  touchini  i 

roof  bolt  itnltad  mattiana  (t  faea. 
2  Mown-oat  shots  o(  black  blastiai  powdar 

igiiltad  coal  dust 
BhMrn  out  shots  linltad  coal  dust 
Sparks  amittad  whan  minar  bits  struck  sand- 

stena  roof  IfnKad  mathtna  troia  fact  faadar. 
Btown  oat  shot  Ifnitad  las  In  tha  karf. 
Mathana  la  root  cavity  linltad  by  opan-flaaw 

(carMda)  lamp. 
Prasumablv  boys  playinf  naar  an  abandonad 

Shalt  Itnltad  las  axaplni  from  mine. 
Prasumably  fas  was  If nitsd  by  undarburdtna4 

shots. 
Mathana  Ifnitad  by  Mastlnf. 
Alt  or  spark  Irom  locamothw  baini  usad  by 

Ara  boss  ifnitad  mathana  in  root  cavity. 
Mathana  at  laea  ifnitad  by  an  arc  from  hand- 

hald  alactric  coal  drIH. 
An  uncaaftnad  charga  ol  axplo«i«as  usad  ta 

start  coal  InsUa  battary  Ifnitad  mathana. 
Arc  fram  "bloam"  traHliif  cabia  Ifnitad  las 

atlaca. 
Mathana  Ifnitad  by  workman  whan  attamptlni 

to  lifht  a  dfarctta  with  a  match. 
Praaamably    an    undartMirdanad    blast  shot 

throufh  Into  mathana  and  ifnitad  it. 
Mathana  lii>aratad  by  a  blast  ifnitad  wha« 

mtaiar   attamptad   to   lifM  dfaratta  wkk 

matcb. 
Mathana  accumulatad  whila  mina  was  kjla  and 

nal  vantUatad:  IfaHad  by  opaa  flama  lamp 

dariat  latpaewn  by  oparalers. 
laadaquata  vantiatton  parmlttad  mathana  to 

accumulata  at  faca  ol  slopa  and  tha  fas  wai 

ifnitad  by  arc  trom  loeonwtiva  cootroliar  or 

sfflokinf. 
Arc  tram  troliay  whaal  ol  locomotiva  ignitad 

fas  alanf  haaufaway. 
MiMiiaa  in  a  hlfh  spot  in  roof  iinitad  by  iic 

at  dafactiva  spHca  in  faadar  cabla. 
Arc  craahad  whan  paawr  tap  was  ramovtd  froa 

troliay  wira  ifortad  mathana. 
Mathaaa  in  a  larfa  root  cavity  was  Ignltsd  by 

aa  arc  craatad  whan  troliay  pala  caotad  was 

ramovad  f  ra«i  tha  traday  wira. 
A  small  accumulation  o(  fas  was  ifnitad  naar 

tha  faca  o(  a  davatopinf  antry,  but  tha  eiact 

causa  wu  unfcaawa;  possibly  smoking. 
Cuttiat  bits  struck  rock  aad  sparks  ifnitad  gas 

in  tha  karf. 
Mathana  undar  prassura  was  tappad  by  a  drill 

aufar  and    ifnitad    by    a    nonparmissibia 

alactric  drill. 
Explosion  in  a  shaar  whan  fas  or  coal  dust  or 

both  wara  ifnitad  by  improparly  confinad 

parmissJbIa  aiplosivas  firad  in  a  borahola. 
Gaa  faadars  at  tha  faca  wara  ifnitad  whila  i 

roof-bolt  hola  was  bainf  drillad.  Frama- 

frouad  faali  parmissibia  drill. 
A  vanblation  ehanfa  laft  ona  saction  inada- 

quataly    vanblatad    and     mathana    from 

blaadars  antarad  a  haulafaway  and  was 

Ifnitad  by  an  arc  from  "nippinf"  a  loading 

a  kMdinf  machine. 
Accumulation  ol  mathana  in  a  chota  faca  was 

ifnitad  by  an  opan- flama  carbide  light 
ExpikMion  rasultad  from  hrinf  an  unconfinad 

charta  ol  parmissibia  axphMhras  to  braak  a 

larfa  paica  of  coal  that  biockad  a  battary 
A  daaiafad  saal  parmittad  rakindlinf  of  an  old 

Kraaraa.  Dalay  in  rapairinf  tha  damagad  saal 

parmittad  an  aocumulatioa  ol  psas  which 

ifnitad  causinf  an  axplesion. 
Arc  batwaan  troliay  pola  sIMa  contactor  and 

troliay  wira  Ifnitad  fas  in  a  roof  cavity. 
Exploaion  oocurrad  whan  an  aocamaiation  of 

mathana  was  Ifnitad  whaa  aa  attampt  was 

mada  to  smoka  at  tha  laoa  or  by  an  arc  from 

an  opan-typa  alactrk  drlU. 
Sparks  from  continuous  minor  bits  strmmf 

root  rock  ignitad  gas. 
Do.  _ 

Gas  Issulnf  Irom  faca  boraholas  was  ignitad 

with  matchas  by  maoibars  ol  tha  taca  craw. 
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BOM  lila  No.  and  data 


Numbar  of 
nonfassy   Stata 


lajurlas 


ClaatMcalton 


Soarca  of  Ifnltlon 


Fatal     Nonfatal   Causa 


|t»;  May  12, 1154.. 
$439:  May  17.  1954. 


9    WaatVlrflnia Gatay LaeomoUva 

10    Kantucky Nonfaaay Opan-flama  cart>lda  lamp.. 


3796;  May  24, 1954 4 WashlnflOB Gaasy Nonparmissibia  alactrk  drill. 

14076;  May  28, 1954. ...4.. 


II    Pannsylvaala Nonfassy Smoking  or  are  from  sif nal 

station. 


2423;Juna8, 1954... 
7403;  July  16, 1954.. 


2336;  Auf.  24,  1954. 


Oklahoma do Cutting  machlna 

Kantucky do Cuttinf  machlna  bits.. 

Pannsylvania do Expkisivas 


4;  Auf.  27, 1954 

2101;  SapL  28, 1954 

1367;  Nov.  3,  1954 


.da... 
-do... 

.da... 


..it TroHay  k>comotiva. 

..do Exptosivas - 

..do Loading  machlna.. 


78;  Nov.  13, 1954 1 WoftVirflnla do Exptosivas. 


S35:  Nov  17. 1954. 


Paansytvanla do. 


.do. 


13941;Nov.  30, 19S4....1..  12    Kaatudiy. 


Nonfassy do. 


Oac  13, 1954. 


Pannsylvania Gaiay. 


Match. 


««5:  Jan.  18  1955 da da. DrW  bit 

931;Jaa.28  1955 WaatVlrflnia do Loading  machlna  or  shutUa  ear.. 


1303:  Fab.  14  1955 Utah do Mlnacar 

61;  Fab.  25  1955 WastVIrflnla do. Exptosivas 

2397;  Mar.  14  1955 , PannsylvaBla. do. Cutting  machtaa  biti 

615;  Mar.  18. 1955. i do. do Exptoshoi 

Apr.  25, 1955 do do Smoktof.. 

12350;  Apr.  25, 1955 


.do. ExptesWas 

.do. Cifaratta  lifhtar.. 


IZ3S0;  Apr.  Z3,  isss l.... w.. — 

12343;  Apr.  25, 1955...4.. KartKky- 

1J96;  Juna  9. 1955 Paanaylvania do Exptosivas 

615;  Juna  17, 1955 do do : CutHnf  machlna  bte... 

1196:  Juna  18, 1955 do do ExptesWaa 

14431;  Juna  18, 1955 13 do Non«as»y.„ EtoctricdflU 

14535;  July  23, 1955...1..  14 do do do 

US38;  Auf.  23. 1955 L WastVirflnIa Gassy Cuttinf  machlna  bits... 

7925:  Aof.  29. 1955 1 Ohto do. TioMay  wtra.......... 

4219:  Oct  22.  1955....! Pannsyhwila do. Etoetik  drill 

495;  Nov.  8, 1955 _ OMo. do. Cottlnf  madilna  bIta.. 

169;  Na».30, 1955 WostVlrflDla do. Continuous  minor 


2635:  Oac  9. 1955 : Pannsylvania .do Exptosivas 

12S69:  Dae.  19. 1955...4...  15    Maryland Nonfassy™ Smokinf 

0;  Jan.  4. 1956 Pannsyhranla Gassy Haod-haWalacMcdrilL.- 


2350;  Fab.  3. 1956 

4761;Fab.  14. 1956-.._j 

1882:  Fab.  20, 1956 ^.. 

965;  Fab.  24. 1956 


Oktohoma. 

16   Ohto 


do 

Nonfassy.. 


OM  mina  fira. 
CaibMa  tas~ 


17   Calerado do 

Paansylvsnto Gassy 


Combusttttto  tasas  ol  mina  fira.. 

Exptoshws 


9412;  Fab.  28. 1956....4...  18   Atobana Non|assy.„ Opao-«ama  tamp..... 

615;Mar.2,l9S6_- Paaasylvaoto Gaasy CatHnf  machlna  bits. 

11482;  Mar.  14. 1951 


do. Opan-typa  drill,  match  or 

dfaiallK, 


t  6    Exploston  rasultad  from  gas  lorcad  from  oM 

workinfs  bainf  ifnitad  oy  a  locomotiva. 
0  0    A  minor  ushii  a  carbMa  lamp  for  portable 

illuminatton  Ifnitad  gas  issuing  from  a  shot 

hola  ha  was  tamping. 
0  2    Nonparmissibia  eladnc  drill  Ignitad  gu  ac- 

cumuiatton  at  a  faca. 
0  3    Tha  exptoston  resulted  from  an  attempt  to 

light  a  dgaratte  or  by  an  arc  produced  at  a 

slope  sifnaling  statton. 
0  0    A  short-circuit  in  ttie  cutting  machine  cable 

ignited  gas  issuing  under  the  cut. 

0  0    Gas  was  ignited  when  cutting  machine  bits 

created  sparks  when  they  encountered  sulfur 
streaks  in  a  shear  cut. 

1  0    Exptosion  resulted  when  an  accumulation  of 

gas  was  ignited  by  the  firing  of  an  uncon- 

fined  charge  of  permissible  exptoshws  to 

break  rock  in  a  draw  hole. 
I  0    Trolley  locomotive  operated  by  a  fire  boss 

ignited  gas  during  a  preshift  examination. 
0  8    Explosives  were  fired    in   the    presence    of 

methane. 
0  0    Methane  was  ignKed  at  the  face  of  a  room 

when  the  conductors  of  a  trailing  cable  of 

a  loading  machine    short-circuited  at  the 

point  where  the  cable  entered  tha  machine 
16  0    Major  exphnion  occurred  when  permissible 

explosives  were  fired  in  a  nonpermissible 

manner  to  blast  pillar  stamp  in  an  eiptosive 

mixture  ol  air  and  methane. 
0  0    Gas  was  ignitad  at  the  face  of  an  entry  by 

underburdened      permissible      exptosives 

charge.  Four  previous  shots  had  distodgad 

the  coal  and  released  gas. 
0  2    When   blasting  with    permissible  explosives 

from  the  2S0-volt  circuit  gas  was  ignited  by 

an  arc  at  a  bare  place  in  the  blasting  cable. 
0  3    Gas  at  a  working  face  was  ignited  when  ona 

of  tha  workmen  attempted  to  light  a  cigaretfa 

with  a  match. 
0  0   Spartis  trom  drill  bit  strikinf  draw  state  Ignitad 

mathana  in  a  roof  cavity. 
2  5   Arc  from  short  circuit  in  althar  tha  toadiat 

machine  or  a  shuttle  car,  neither  maintalnad 

in  permissible  condition  ignitad  mathana. 
0  0    Arc  from  graundad  car  wheal  sittinf  on  sand 

Ignitad  coal  dust  In  suspanston. 
0  0    Underburdened  shot  ignited  small  accumuta- 

tion  ol  mathana  at  faca  of  a  cross  cut 
0  0   Sparks  emitted  whan  bits  struck  pyrites  ignitad 

methane  In  the  kert. 

0  0    An  underburden  shot  Ignited  methane  at  tha 

lace. 

1  1    Presumably  a  workerattempted  to  iifhta  cigar 

and  ignited  methane. 
0  2    Shots  were  fired  in  the  presence  of  methane. 

0  2    Wort(er  attempted  to  light  a  cigarette  and 

ignited  methane. 
0  0    Improper  blasting  prKticas  permitted  flame  to 

ignite  methane. 
0  0   Sparks  emitted  when  bits  struck  hard  material 

ignitad  methane  in  the  kerf. 
0  0    Faulty  blasting  practices  caused  methane  to 

be  ignited  at  face. 
0  1    Arc  from  open-type  coal  drill  ignited  methane 

at  face. 
0  2    Arc  from  open-type  electric  coal  drill  ignitad 

methane  at  face. 
0  0   Spark  trom  bits  striking  steal  roof  bolt  Ignited 

methane  at  lace. 
0  2    Arc  created  when  trolley  shoe  mada  contad 

wRh  ivira  Ignited  mathana  at  root. 
0  2    Arc  from  open-type  eledric  coal  drill  Ignitad 

methane  at  face. 

0  0   Spertts  emitted  when  bits  struck  hard  material 

ignited  methane  in  kert. 
0-  5    Arc  from  short  circuit  owing  to  defedive  in- 

sutotlon  on  headlight  cable  ignited  methane 
at  faca. 

1  1    Mudcap  shot  subsequent  to  btasting  ignited 

mathana  at  face. 
0  1    Miner  lighting  cinrette  ignitad  gas  issuing 

from  ctay  vein  40  feet  out  by  the  teoe. 
0  2    Mathana    sccumutatton    accumulated    In   a 

chute  and  was  ignitad  by  an  opan-typa 

etadric   hand-held    drill    resulted    in    an 

expktsion. 
0  0    Methane  was  ignited  by  rekindtod  mina  fire. 

(Mine  hre  occurred  Nov.  17,  1955.) 
0  2    Carbide  and  btack  powder  stored  together  in 

metal  container.  Open  cart)ida  light  ignited 

cart>Ma  gas  and  btack  powder. 
0  0    Combustibto  gases  of   raklndtad   mine  hre 

were  Ignited. 
0  0    Permissibto  exploshws  charge  in  draw  stata 

Ignitad  aeeumutatkn  ol  gas  in  rool  cavity 

at  back  ol  the  cut 
0  0   Aceumutation  ol  gas  ignitad  with  open  llama 

(carMda)  tamp. 
0  0   Frictieo  sparti  from  cuttlag  machine  bits 

igliitad  gas  In  karf. 
0  2    Gas  aecamutation  ignited  by  arcfrem  opaa- 

type  drill,  matcb,  or  dfsrana. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 

\U,  MIKAU  or  MtWCS-OirtiiH 
UNOCKaOUMO  COAL  MNE  I6NITI0MS  AND  EXPLOSIONS.  1! 


June  5|  1969 


■OM  at  N*.  sad  date 


NKHitorof 
Mnfnsy    Slat* 


■■I 


ClftsMcatiaa 


Sawca  of  IgaMaa 


FaM 


US;  Mar.  Ml  lfft„ Paansylvaala.. 

11010;  Mar.  21,  IKS IS   Colan* 


2SS;  Mar.  22.  ISSS. Wad  Vlrfiala. 

34SS-A;  Apr.  3-4.  ISSSl 


Cwtthil  macliina  Mts 

.  Opa*-lTpa  hand-haM  drill. 


Caatinaous  minar  bits.. 
Cattini  madiina  b«l3... 


11S3S;  Apr.  S.  ISW.. 
IS7;  Apr.  12,  ISSSl.. 


WastViriiaia do Laadini  machiaa. 

Pannsylvaata da Shuttiacar 


133:  Apr.  13.  ISSS.. 
US3S;  Apr.  24.  ISSS 


Viriiaia. it. Flaaia  uMy  lamp. — 

dp. da CnHiai  madtin*  bHi.. 


SIS;  May  21.  ISSS. PwituylviaJa. 

1S4:  Ma^il.  ISSS. AlaSama 

S27:  J«M  9.  ISSS Pamisylvaaia. 


.da. LocetMiiva 

.da Trollay  locomativa. 

.dk Expiesivaa. 


S4tf;Jriy  12.  ISSS. Kartaeky. 

19080;  July  17,  ISSS 20 do.... 


133;  Jidy  19,  ISSS. Wait  Virfinia. 

111S2;  Ai«.  31. 1SSS_ Cotorodo 

325;  Sapi  18, 19SS Wast  Viriialo. 

11S3S;  OdL  S.  19SS do 

134;  Get  20,  ISSSl Pannsylvaaia. 

173SS;  Oct  23,  ISSS 21    Kaotudqr..... 

J»55-A;  Get  25, 19SC :..  lodiaM...^.. 

ISIS;  Nov.  2, 19SS. Paonsylviiii*. 

325;  Nov.  2, 19SS W*»t  Virfinia. 

245;  Nov.  7. 19iS— Pow»«yl*aaia. 


.....dp.................  Tronoy  wiro.. ....... 

NoaiMty Opon  flama  Wts 

fiaaiy Cutting  machina  btts. 

do. Ciplaalvw. 

do.. Uadlni  macliina 

da. Roof-boit  tnaclilno.... 


(342;  Nov.  2S.  ISSS... 
20159;  Nov.  29.  ISSS... 


22 do 

Torn 


Explaaivat. 

Blattiat  ea6la.. 


Oust  in  convtyor  bait  driva 
motor. 


ExpkMivat 

Acatyiana  terdi. 


Opao-Sama  carbida  laaip 

Opoa-Sama  lamp 


3SS;  Oac  S^  19S6.. Paonsylvania. 

573;  Oac  14, 19SS. do. 


Gatay Eipleiivai.. 

do SkMttloMf. 


71S;  Dae  20, 195S. do do. Opon-typa  signal.. 

31SS:  Dat  20,  ISSS. Waet  Virgiaio da Trolloy  toeomotivo. 

15477;  Ooc  21.  ISSS Colando do Eloetrfc  drill 

20121  ;0ac2S.  ISSS UMi NoofMay Esploiiva*. 


12334;  Jaa.  3. 1967 Watt  Virgiaia 


Powornriro. 


10419;  Jait  11.  lSi7 Wiafchy. 


0  0    Friction   sparlis  Irom   cutting  machint  bits 

ignittd  gas  in  th*  karf. 
0  2    Accuaiulation  ot  matliina  In  th*  fKs  an* 

ignittd  by  in  arc  from  an  op*n-typ«  hand- 

htld  drill. 
0  0    Cutttr  bits  on  a  continuous  miner  struck  a 

sulfur  strtak,  and  sparks  Ignittd  an  ac- 

cumlation  of  gas. 
0  0    Six  gas  Ignitions  In  ktrts  Irom  friction  sparks  or 

from  ground-fault  currant  arcs  from  cutting 

chains. 
0  0    Trailing  cablt  of  ttit  loading  mtchine  shorted 

and  Ignittd  gas  fttdtrs  along  the  coal  rib. 
0  0    Two  gas  iinitions  occurrtd  whtn  gas  letdtrs 

In  the  floor  were  ignittd  when  a  shuttle 

car  ran  over  its  trailing  cable  and  pulled 

it  apart 
0  1    Mathane  Ignited  In  an  undetermined  manner 

while  testing  with   a  flame  safety  lamp. 
S  0    Gas  Ignition  occurred  In  the  kerf  ot  a  topcut 

beln|  made   m  the  coal  faca  when  the 

carbide-tipped  bits  of  the  cutting  machine 

struck  a  sulfur  strtak. 
0  1    Are  from  the  trolley  nip  of  a  cable-rtti  ioce- 

motlvt  Ignited  an  aaumulation  of  gas  In  a 

roof  cavity  in  an  airlock. 
2  0    Explosion  resulted  Irom  a  gas  accumulation 

in  an  Inactive  area  which  was  Ignited  by  a 

trolley  k>comotlve  operated  by  a  fire  bMs. 

0  5    The  dirtct  caust  of  tht  explosion  was  the  Ig- 

nition of  mtthan*  by  the  detonation  of  an 
unconfined  charge  ot  explosives  used  to 
start  a  flow  of  material  at  a  battery. 

1  1    Mint    personnel   carrier   being   operated   by 

nipping  ignited  an  accumulatran  of  gas 
which  resulted  In  the  explosion 

0  0    Open-flame  carbide  lamp  ignited  gas  as  mine 

car  was  pushed  into  the  lace  area  to  be 
loaded. 

0  0    Ignition  occurred  in  a  shear  cut  when  the  bits 

of  a  cutting  machine  struck  a  hard  substance. 

0  0    Gas  ignited  by  Improperly  burdened  shot  ot 

permissible  eiphjslves. 

0  0    Gu  was  ignited  by  an  arc  from  the  nip  of  a 

loading  machine  trailing  cable. 

0  0    Ground-fault   arc   Ignited    gas   when   bolting 

machine  contKted  a  roof  bolt. 

0  1    Mathane  in  a  roof  cavity  was  Ignited  by  a 

trolley-pole  locomotive  oparttad  by  an 
official  on  an  idle  day. 

0  0    Small  dust  exptosion  was  initiated  whan  shoot- 

ing off  an  ovtrhanging  rib  with  nonptrmis- 
siblt  expiosivts. 

0  0    Arc  was  caustd  by  moving  blasting  cablt  that 

touched  tht  "nipping"  station  and  ignltad 
gas  at  tht  face. 

0  3    Coal  dust  was  thrown   into  suspension  by 

btowing  out  a  conveyor  belt  drive  motor 
with  oxygen  and  ignited  by  dormant  fire  In 
the  motor  casing. 

0  1    The  explosion  occurred  when  unconfined  shots 

were  fixed  In  crevices  of  fallen  roof  material 
in  the  presence  of  exptoslve  gas. 

4  0    The  eipkision  was  caused  by  a  body  of  las 

that  had  accumulated  beneath  a  falsa 
shaft  bottom  being  Ignited  with  hot  metal 
falling  down  the  shaft  or  the  flame  of  an 
acetylene  torch  which  was  used  to  bum 
holes  in  a  beam. 

0  0    Methane    was    ignited    by    an    open-flame 

carbide  lamp. 

0  1    Aottyltnt  explosion  from  carbida  stored  In  a 

can  with  blasting  caps  was  ignited  by  an 
open-flame  carbide  lamp  which  in  turn 
Ignited  the  blasting  caps. 

0  0    Undtrburdtntd  ptrmissibit  txplosivts  charp 

ignittd  gas  at  tht  bade  of  a  cut 

0  0    Sparks  created  by  shuttlt-car  trailing  cable 

rubbing  against  a  roof-bolt  assembly  prob- 
ably ignited  gas  In  a  roof  cavity  at  the  shuttle- 
car  ramp. 

0  2    Arc  from  an  open-type  signal  button  Ignited 

gas  near  tht  faca  of  a  chambtr  resulttd  In 
an  ixpknion. 

1  0    Explosion  rtsulttd  from  methant  accumulatnn 

in  a  largt  roof  cavity  vriiich  was  ignited  by  a 
trolley  locomotive  operated  by  a  foreman. 

0  2    A    nonpermissible    hand-held    electric   drill 

ignited  gas  issuing  from  freshly  drilled 
boreholes  in  the  coal  face. 

1  0    Explotion  WIS  caused   by  improperly  placed 

and  charfad  permissible  expknives  in  bore- 
holes igniting  excessive  coal  dust  suspended 
in  the  air.  2  unemph)yed  boys  visiting  in 
the  mine  also  killed— not  charged  to  In- 
dustry 

0  0    Power  wires  enclosad  in  a  casing  within  tht 

shaft  became  bare  through  vibration  pos- 
sibly, and  an  arc  oocurrod  which  Ignited 
methane  in  the  shaft 

0  1    Presumably,  the  shot  firer  was  smoking  during 

tht  prtpirition  of  a  blist  ind  ignited  gts  •! 
faca. 
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C^H^RESSK^AL  RECORD  — ^NATB 

U.8.  BUREAU  OF  MINES-Oeoanood 
UNOERQWUND  COAL  MINE  IGNITIONS  AND  EXPLOSIONS,  1952-CBiitlooad 


14923 


Inlnriat 


BOM  file  No.  and  data 


Number  of 
noniassy   Stitt 


Clasafflcation 


Sooico  of  ignition 


Fatal    Nonfatal  Causa 


24    Ptnnsylvania Nongaasy Opan-flama  cap  lamp. 


3J3S;  Jan.  17, 1957 

j,^  17, 1957 _ OO 6MW *••*** 

25«7;  Jin.  18. 1957 Alaska So Explosives.. 

18003;  Jin.  23. 1957 Ptnnsylvania Gaity — Electric  dri«. 

1752;  Fab.  4. 1957 West  Vinlnia do Eloetrfc  arc. 


3936;  Fab.  5, 1957 25    Pannsylvaflh Nongissy Opan-flima  cap  lamp. 

53S:  Fab.  19. 1957 *> 6a»»y Shuttiacar 

2S21;Feb.26, 1957 ^  26    Kantueky Noofassy.. 

866;  Mar.  10, 1957 J West  Virginia.... 

Panniylvania Noniassy Open  flam*  cip  lamp. 

.do G—*t Exptosivo* 


19840;  May  1, 1957. 
965;  May  1,1957... 


, Mitch 

Gassy Minajitnoy. 


27 


615;  May  10, 1957 , do Sd lM<""«  >"•<*''- 

17358;  May  27. 1957 Kentucky do Continuous  miner  bits. 

6008:  Jun*  6. 1957 Ohta do Cutting  machin*  bits... 

2397:  June  14. 1957 4- Ponnaylvaoh .do Flame  safety  limp. 


-+- 


20015;  July  29, 1957. 


Colorado. 


.do Loading  machin*. 


8008;  Aug.  2. 1957. 
866;  Aug.  6, 1957... 


Ohio 

Wast  Virginia. 


.jjo Cutting  machin*  bits., 

.do - do 


366:  Sept  23. 1957 j Pennsylvania do Trolley  locomoUva. 


2766:  Stpt  25. 1957 4-- 

2336:  Oct  9. 1957 

16000:  Nov.  16, 1957....4... 
3768:  Nov.  20. 1957... 


28 


lllinob Nongassy , Continuous  miner  bits. 

...  Pannayhrania Ga»$y Trolley  locomotive 

29 do Nongassy Btower  fan  or  mitch... 

^ ,,.  Gassy Spark  from  steal  bir... 


2906:  Dec.  11.1957 Arkansa*. -do ; Open  flam* 

1939:D*c.27, 1957.. ...1 W*st  Virginia 


20058:Jin.  10, 1958....J..               30    Virginia 
404:  Jin.  17, 1958 Ohio... 


13296;  Jin.  31. 195S 

188S:Feb.6, 1958.... 
14893:Apr.8. 1958... 


31 


do Electric  irc 

Nongassy Open-flime  cap  lamp.. 

Gassy Minajitnoy 

Tennessee Noniassy Open  flime  cap  lamp.. 

WastVirgfaiia Gassy Continuous  miner  bib.. 

Viriinia do Undartermlned 


166:  May  1. 1958 1 Pennsylvania. 

551:  June  11. 1958 l do. 


.do Explosives 

..do Cuttini  machine  cable  nip. 


2635;  June  19. 1958....I do 

296;  June  27, 1958 l. Wast  Virginia. 


.do Expkisivos... 

..do r. Trollay  wire. 


2930:  July  9, 1958 i do 

1579;  Aug.  22. 1958 1 do 

1555:  Sept  6, 1958 Pennsylvania. 

213:  Sa^  18-19. 1958..^ do 


.do Pinnp  motor 

.do Flame  safety  lamp.. 


.do Trolloy  kieomotlve 

.do Continuous  minor  bits. 


1752;  Sept  26. 1958 WostVlrilnIa do Cutting  machino  bits. 

832;  Sept  29. 1958....4 do -.do ExphwWes. 

9713;  Oct  2, 1958 , ...  32    Tonnotaoo Noosnsy 


Opon-flama  cap  lamp. 


13296;  Oct  17. 195S..., do Gau, Opan-flame  cap  lamp. 


0 

5 

0 

37 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
3 


0 
0 
6 

0 
0 
0 
0 


11 

0 
0 
0 
0 
2 

0 
0 


3 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 


0  Officials  making  inspection  with  open-flame 

lights  ignited  methane  entering  mine  from 
ok)  gas  well. 

1  Miner  inspecting  face  after  blasting  lighted 

match  and  ignited  methane. 
0    An  underburdened  shot  Ignited  methane  ind 
coil  dust. 

2  Arc  from  nonpermissible  hind-held  electrfc 

drill  ignited  methane  at  face. 

0  An  arc  from  any  one  of  four  electrically  oper- 
ated machines  or  their  power  cables  or  the 
"nipping"  station  could  have  ignited  meth- 
ane accumulated  as  1  result  of  1  ventilitkm 
disruptkm. 

0  Methine  escaping  from  an  old  gas  well  was 
Ignited  by  in  open-flame  cap  lamp. 

4    Arc  from  grounded  shuttle  car  touching  frame 
of  continuous  miner  ignited  methant. 

0  MIntr  lighted  a  match  afttr  drilling  blist  holt 
ind  Ignited  gas  issuing  from  hole. 

2  When  foremen  removed  trolley  pole  from  wire 
the  arc  Ignited  methant  issuing  from 
feeder  in  rwrf  cavity. 

2  Miner  attempting  to  ignite  blasting  fuse  with 
carbMe  lamp  ignited  methane. 

0  Explosive  charge  ignited  methane  In  kerf 
owing  to  crevice  in  coal  extending  to  the 
blast  nole.  ,    , 

0  Are  from  "bk>wn  out"  trailing  cible  ignited 
methine  at  fice. 

0  Spirks  crested  when  bKs  struck  boulders  in 
coalbed  ignited  methine. 

0  Sparks  emitted  when  bits  struck  pyrlte  in  the 
kerf  and  Ignited  methane. 

2  Directed  stream  of  compressed  air  against 
safety  lamp  to  clear  lamp  of  methane  and 


forced  flame  through  lamp  gauze  which 
ignited  methane  in  the  working  place. 
2    Arc  created  when  boom  of  loading  machine 


broke  contact  with  frame  of  shuttle  car  and 
ignited  coal  dust  in  suspension. 
0   Sptrks  created  when  bits  struck  pyrites  ignited 
methine  In  kerf. 

0  Spirks  emitted  when  bits  struck  sindstona 

ignited  methine  in  kerf. 
5    Fin  breikdown  permitted  methane  to  accumu- 

late  and  the  ^as  was  ignited  by  arc  from 

trolley  kicomotive. 
3    Sparks  created  when  bits  struck  rock  in  the 

coal  bed  Ignited  methane. 

2  Trolley  pole  leaving  wire  caused  an  arc  which 

Ignited  methane. 

3  Methane  ignited  by  nonpermissible  btower  fan 

motor  or  a  match. 

1  Presumably  the  methane  was  ignittd  by  spark 

emitted  when  rock  was  struck  with  a  steel 
bar. 

0  INethine  accumulatMn  resulting  from  dis- 
rupted ventilation  Ignited  by  open  flame, 
(match  or  cigarette  lighter). 

0  Arc  or  spark  from  electric  equipment  or  cable 
ignited  the  gas. 

0  Methine  ignited  by  open-flame  (carbide) 
lamp  used  by  a  miner. 

1  Arc  Irom  trolley  of  mine  jitney  ignited  gis 

while  official  was  examining  mine. 
0    Methane  ignited  by  open  flame  (carbide)  limp 
used  by  miner. 

2  Sparks  created  by  bits  striking  sulfur  balls  or 

iron  pyrites  ignited  methane  at  face. 
4  An  iccumulitkin  of  methane  in  pillared  araa 
as  a  result  of  discontinuance  of  the  bleeder 
system  was  ignittd  by  soma  mtans  during 
a  htavy  roof  Tall  possibly  spirks  from  rock 
striking  rock.  . 

3  Unconfined    chirge    of    exptosives    ignited 

methine  at  ck>|ged  battery. 

4  Methane  entrapped  between  airlock  doors  was 

ignited  by  arc  from  "stinger"  used  to  move 
the  cutting  machine. 
4    Methane  liberated  by  t  blist  ignited  by  subse- 
sequent  unconfined  charge  of  explosives. 

1  Operatwn  of  taking  down  rock  forced  energized 

trolley  wire  aninst  locomotive  frame  and 
resulting  arc  ignited  methane  In  a  roof 
cavity. 

0  Methane  was  ignited  by  an  arc  when  the  pump 

motor  was  energized. 

2  Methane  ignited  when  making  test  for  gas 

with  I  defective  limp. 

1  Arc  from  trolley  of  tocomotive  ignited  methane. 

3  Spirks    emitted    when    bits    struck    pyritie 

material  ignited  methine  it  face. 
0    Sparks  created  when  bits  struck  sandstone 
ignited  methine  in  kerf. 

0  Underburdened  shots  in  rKk  ignited  methin* 

In  irea  of  blasts. 

1  Coal  dust  btown  from  drill  hole  by  compressed 

air  was  ignited  by  open  flame  (cirbida) 
lamp. 
0    Methane  intentionally  Ignited  by  open  flamo 
(carbida)  lamps  to  gat  rid  of  the  gas. 
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tiX  MMKAM  Of  INN 
UMBCHaOUNO  COAL  MNf  ICMTIONS  AMD  fXnmom,  II 


MMMaltauMitf  M* 


99WW  Oi  IgMIIOII 


UU:Oct27.1M. 


IIS:  Oct  27.  IMI. 
2H(;  Oct  2t,  IM. 


2ai:D«.S,un.... 
2S«t;  Dk.  U.  IM.. 


SI *.. 


IM;  Dm.  II,  IHt.. 
U3M:  Jm.  ]»,  1M». 


OKtrkdrM. 


Vt'lt*. * FiMM  u(«fy 


12334:  Fab.  5,  IM d». *. 

14U6:  Ft6.  (,  laSI di d». 

-I4411:IIm2.I*M 34 di.. 

1»;  nirTu,  IIM 


.  ContiiHKNn  miiMr  bits.. 
CtrtUni  madiiiM  Uti... 
ExploiivM 

LwdiMf  madiliM. 


mt;  Mm.  23. 1M».. 


35    Ti 


LacoMOtiM  or  MMkinf„. 


1S7-A:  Apr.  II,  IM PtnnsylvMii. 

17353;  Apr.  22, 1961 d>. 

1342:  mt  5.  IM dp. 


CMttini  iMdlliM  bib. 

FlwM  tpMy  lamp 

BlowwlM 


311;  Jin*  1.  IM WMtVirHnia da. 

617;  JaM4,  IM Ptiinsylvaaia da.. 


Mina  JJtnay 

Coatiaueus  miaar  Wb. 


II 


;  Jaaa  11.  IM Wait  Virfiaia da. ^ Elietrk  puaip. 


10169;  Juna  22. 1951 da. 


Cattini  tnacliina  Mts.. 


17594;  Juaa  23,  IM VinMa da Fla««  ufaty  iamp 

20115;  Aag.  15.  IM Coiarado da OI^•catyl«la  torch 

134;  Auf.  2H  1M~ Pannsylvaaia do CaaUnuous  minor  bit*... 

10161;  Ant-  31,  IM Wast  Virtinia do Ctittini  machlna  bib.... 

20918;  Get  «.  1»59 31    Ptnnsylvaaia Nonpssy Flamt  ufaty  limp 


416;  Oct  9.  IM Okia. do Ciittini  machina  bits... 

2S41:0ct20.  IM IMaai* do Cootinuout  minar 

17631;  Ho».  4,  IM. »    Vtrtiaia NaMMV :-.  Ciwrattall|Ntar 

573;  Dae  11, 1M_ Paonsylvaaia GoMy Continuows  minor  bitt.. 

551;  Dae  21.  IM do. da Root  bolt  drW 

6«;Jaii.3,lM da do. Oactrtcaic 


415:  Fafc.  22.  IM. OtMa 

8001:  *tor.  1.  IM. do 

3M:  May  17.  IM Paaatylvaaio.. 

14118;  Joiy  1.  IM. do. 

17151;  Joty  12.  IM OMo 


.do.. 

.do. 


Ciittlni  madilna  bib... 

do 

□adrfcare 

ContlnuMt  minar  bits.. 


2S6:JHly20.1960.... 
18347;  Aat.  16.  INO.. 

191K;Ab6.23,)9Hl. 


31   VlnWa 

31   Kaoiacky do. 


FlaaM  MMy  lamp. 
CarMda  laoip 


lOlU:  Aag.  21.  IM Watt  Vlrgitiia Goiay. 


l74;SapLn.im. dp. do. Elactrlcart.. 

20115;  Oct  27.  IIN. 


FMM     NooMol    Caoaa 


a 

M 

I 

0 
0 
0 

I 


• 

0 
0 

0 
0 


0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1  AMaaifllit  te  raHglrt  a  llama  safaty  tamp  in 
Jol  af  campranad  air— penlbly  pi  in  limp 
coMOd  llama  to  panatrata  fauxa  and  iimtt 
la*  outMa  tha  lamp. 

0  Sbob  Mastod  throofli  into  an  adiacant  ptaea 

and  IfaHad  gat. 
3    Fail  of  roof  fercod  powor  wlrts  agilntt  rttan 
wira*  or  liaaw  el  bait  and  rasultini  arc  I*. 
nitad  madiaaa.  * 

1  Aa  uaconload  ckarga  o(  parmtnlbit  aipio- 

sivas  aaptayad  to  taka  down  root  rock  li- 
nitad  |M  at  lata. 
3    Spark*  or  arc*  craatad  wlian  drill  cabia  was 
connactad  to  pewar  Una  Ig  nitad  malhana  at 

IKO. 

2  Arc  tram  a  nonparminibta  liand-hoM  altctrle 

dflll  ignitad  mathana  at  faca. 

0  Maltiana  Ignitad  wtitn  minor  attamptad  to 
railgkt  hn  llama  saletv  iamp  In  a  cantad 
position  about  20  Itat  from  tlia  lac*.  Limp 
not  datactiva  whan  auminad  but  had  bean 
opanod  and  raaasamblod  proviomly. 

0  Sparlii  amittad  whan  bib  (truck  pyritit  inclu. 
aion*  In  coal  bad  Ignitad  at  taca. 

0  Arc  at  bit  tips  Irom  groundad  rasisbnca  in 

machlna  Ignited  metiiane  at  lace. 

1  Improperly  confined  charge  of   permiuibli 

aiploslves  ignitad  coal  dust  in  a  shear  kerf 
0    Arc  from  short  circuit  in  trailing  ubia  coiled 
on  top  of  loading  mKhine  ignited  methane 
at  lace. 

0  An  accumuiatlen  ol  methane  resulting  from 

intermittant  Ian  operatkKi  wes  forced  to  a 
looomotive  when  tan  was  started  and  ignitad 
ottkor  by  the  locamotivo  or  smoking. 

1  Sparks  emitted  whan  the  bib  struck  hard 

malarial  Ignited  methane  in  shear  cut 

1  Methane  ignited  when  testing  for  gas  with  a 

detective  improperly  assembled  lamp. 

2  An  arc  or  spark  from  the  open-type  blower  fan 

Ignited  methane  accumulated  as  a  result  of 
oisrupled  ventilation. 
0    Arc  created  when  trolley  pole  was  suddenly 
displacad  Irom  the  wire  ignited  methane 

0  Sparks  emitted  when  bib  struck  a  pyntic 

Inclusion  In  coai  bad  ignited  methane  at 
lace. 

1  When  using  a  bolt  as  a  pry  bar  the  pressure 

against  an  electric  contact  boi  caused  i 
short  circuit  and  methane  issuing  from  a 
root  bolthole  was  ignited  by  the  ensuing  arc. 
0  Sparks  emitted  when  the  carbide  tipped  bits 
struck  pyrite  streaks  ignited  methane  in 
kart. 

0  Methane  was  ignited  when  testing  for  las 

with  an  improperly  assembled  lamp. 
3    Cutting  during  repair  of  fin  motor  coupllni  in 
fanhouse  on  surtaca  ignited  metlune  and 
expk»ion  spread  throughout  the  mine. 

1  Sparks    emitted    when    bits    struck    pyritic 

streaks  ignitad  methane  In  pillar  split. 
0    Sparks  craatad  by  bib  striking  pyrltk:  material 
Ignited  methene  In  kerf. 

2  Resbrting  a  fan  caused  methane  to  move  over 

an  improperly  assembled  flame  lamp  which 
ignited  the  gas. 
0    Sparks  emitted  when  bib  struck  hard  material 
Ignited  methane  in  kerf. 

3  Arc   in   control   panel   ol  continuous  miner 

ignited  methane. 
2    Methane  at  lace  ignitad  by  flame  ol  cigarette 

lighter. 
0    Sparks  emitted  when  bib  struck  sulfur  ball 

ignited  moUMne  at  face. 
J    Sparks  emitted  by  a  drill  bit  striking  hard 

roof  material  Ignited  gas  feeders  in  roof. 
0    Methane  from  abandoned  area  seeped  into 

haulage  entry  and  was  ignited  by  an  electric 

arc  from  a  trolley  shoe. 
0    Short  circuit  in  the  switch  case  of  drill  ignited 

methane  from  kerf. 
0    Cutting  machine  bib  struck  pyrite  band  and 

Ignited  methane  in  kerf. 
0    Sparks  from  cutting  machina  bib  ignited  gas 

in  the  kerf. 
2    Methane  eras  ignitad  by  an  arc  or  ipark  from 

an  open-type  electric  motor  on  a  blower  tan. 
0    Cutter  bits  of  continuous  miner  struck  pynte 

in  the  roof  coal  and  the  frictk>nal  sparks 

ignited  mathana. 
2    Methane  at  face  ignited  by  flame  safaty  lamp. 
0    Methane  at  the  face  was  Ignited  by  an  open 

flame  (carbide)  lamp. 
0    Mathane  was  ignitad  in  a  shothoie  when  an 

attempt  was  made  to  light  a  fuse  with  a 

carbide  lamp. 
0    Flame  from  acetylene  torch  ignited  methane  in 

a  top  sealed  borehole  casing  as  a  hole  was 

being  burned  in  portion  of  pipe  extending 

above  ground. 
0    Arcattiotieyshoeof portalbusignitadmethane 

that  had  accumulated  during  fan  shutdown 
0    Arc  in  open  contactor  co-npartment  of  con- 
tinuous miner  ignited  methane. 
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aOM  Ma  No.  and  data 


Number  ol 
nonfaaty   SMo 


Injurlos 


Soaicooflcattion 


Fatal    Nonfatal   Cmno 


SMO;  No*.  1.  IM.. 


40   VhiWo. 


Elodrlcare. 


11S2:  No*.  4.  IM 
1174;  ttm.  IM. 
4;  No*.  8,  IM.. 


ladlMa Qamf CoaUmioat  minor  bttt.. 

Ponosylvaiito. do. ElaeWe  drHI 


15888;  Dae  7.  IM ^ 

17,695;  Doe.  22,  IM.... 

:5.052;  Dae.  28, 1910. .. 

12359;  Jan.  4, 1911 


.do do Elodric  arc  or  continuous  minor 

bib. 


41 


Eloctricatc 

42  WostViriiria do FricUonal  spark. 

43  ....do -do. Uilrtodmalcli.. 

...  Pennsylvania Gassy Elaetric  drill 


20115;  iaa.  13, 1961 Colorado do Continuous  minor. 


1152;  Jan.  16, 1961 1 ladiaM do Continuous  miner  bib. 

17491;Ja«.  17,  mi » WastVinioii do Cutting  machine 

2221;  Jan.  21,1961 Pannsyhnnli do Fiamo  safaty  lamp 

366;  Feb.  16,1961 do do Continuous  miner  bKs. 

4061;  Mar  2,1961 


.do Electric  arc  or  open  flame. 


25484;  Apr.  13, 1961 , Colorado Nongsssy.. 

7836;  Apr.  17, 1911. _ WastVlrglBla Gas^ 

296;  Apr.  18, 1961 do do.... 

5811;  May  8,1911 


20057;  May  9, 1961.. 
14893;  May  11,1961. 


45   Indtoin Nonfissy. 


Smoking 

Continuous  miner  bib. 

do 

.  Milch ............. 


46    VirgiBli do. Open  flame  cap  lamp 

do.. Gassy Electric  welding  maehlno. 


132:  Mty  29, 1961 WostViniili do Locomotive 

28918;  May  30, 1961 47 do Nongsssy Smoking 

22112;  July  29, 1961 , Virginia Gassy Open  flame  cap  temp. 


26555;  Aug.  3. 1961 ... 

29631;  Aug.  28, 1961 

23453;  Oct  7, 1911 

495;  Oct  20, 1961 , 


48 do Nongassy .do 

49    Pennsyivsiii do Electric  arc 

50 do. do. Electric  drill 

OMo Gassy Cutting  machina  bib. 


134;  OcL  26, 1961 Pennsylvania do Continuous  minor  bits.. 


366;  Nov.  24, 1961  „ do. do do. , 

25496;  No*.  28. 1961 51    Virginia Noncas^.. Open  flama  iamp 

1395;  Dae.  12. 1961 WostVlr|inii Gitsy Continoous  minor  bits.. 


15433;  Doe,  14. 1961. 
17849;  Jan.  10, 1962. 
32873;  Jan.  11, 1962. 
17651;  Fab.  2, 1962.. 


Pennsylvania do Electric  coal  drill 

52  Illinois Nongassy Electric  are 

53  Viniiii do Btown^utshot 

Ohio Gassy Continuous  minar  bib.. 


92;  Feb.  5, 1962 , Pennsylvania. 

92;  Feb.  7,  1962 J. do 


.do Btown-out  shot 

.do Unconfined  open  blast. 


30386;  Apr.  9, 1962. 
573;  May  24, 1962.. 


54 


.do. 
.do. 


...  Nongassy Lighting  match. 

...  Gnsy .,.  Uiideterminod.. 


5257;  June  6, 1962 { do do Electric  arc. 

17609;  Juna  12, 1912 ♦ WastVirtinia do do 


10707;  Juno  12, 1962 | Pennsylvania do do 

22719;  Aai.  I,  IM Virginii do. Match  flama 

1150;  Sept  7,  IM :.  55    Utah Nongassy Cutting  machina  bib. 


0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
2 

0 


0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

1 

5 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 
0 

1 
2 

0 
0 

1 
0 

0 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Arc  produced  whan  a  bare  portion  of  a  storage 

battery  cable  contacted  the  metal  battery 

case  igaitad  hydrogen  gas  trapped  In  battery 

case  during  dMrmi. 
Idathane  at  faca  igimad  by  sparks  eraatod  when 

continuous  miner  btts  struck  pyrite. 
Mathane  at  lace  Ignitad  bv  arc  or  spark  from  an 

open-type  electric  drill. 
Methane  was  ignitad  by  frictional  sparks  from 

the  bib  of  the  continuous  miner  or  atomized 

hydraulic  oil  Irom  a  leeking  high  pressure 

fitting  was  Ignitad  by  an  electric  arc. 
Methane  ignKod  by  an  arc  or  spark  Irom  a  nen- 

permisslble  electric  bkiwer  ran. 
Arc  or  spark  created  when  air  compressor 

reservoir  ruptured  ignited  oil  vapors. 
I    Methane  was  ignitad  whan  an  attempt  was 
made  to  light  a  cigarette  with  a  match. 
Arc   or   spark   from    open-type   hand-held 

electric  drill  ignited  methane  accumulation 

resulting  from  disrupted  ventilation. 
Arc  caused  when  broken  shaft  severed  ener- 
gized cable  ignited  methane  issuing  Irom 

floor. 
Sparks  emitted  when  bite  struck  pyritic  boulder 

in  coal  bed  ignited  methane  at  lace. 
Sparks   emitted    when    cutter-bar    sprocket 

struck  roof  bolt  ignited  methane  at  face. 
Methane  ignited  by  improper  use  of  a  flame 

satety  iamp. 
Sparks  emitted  by  bib  striking  hard  draw  slate 

ignited  methane  at  lace. 
Methane  accumulated  as  result  of  deranged 

ventilation  and  was  ignited  by  arc  from 

electric  equipment  or  an  open  flame. 
Presumably  methane  was  Ignited  when  a  miner 

attempted  to  light  a  cigarette. 
Sparks  emitted  when  the  bib  struck  sandstone 

roof  ignited  methane  at  face. 
Sparks  created  by  the  bib  striking  undstone 

and  streaks  of  pyrite  ignited  methane  atlace. 
Gasoline   vapor  escaping  from   a  gasoline 

powered  pump  used  to  dewater  a  slope 

ignited  by  a  match. 
Methane  ignited  at  face  by  an  open-flame 

(carbide)  iamp. 
Arc  produced  by  an  electrk  welding  machine 

used  to  cut  off  an  extended  roof  bolt  ignited 

methane  at  a  kiading  point. 
Arc  produced  by  trolley  slide  moving  aking 

wire  ignited  methane. 
Presumably  gas  was  ignited  when  a  workman 

attempted  to  ignite  smoking  material. 
Coal  being  loaded  from  beneath  a  roof  cavity 

and  an  exchange  of  lamps  by  miners  ignited 

methane  collected  in  cavity. 
Methane  at  face  was  ignited  by  an  open  flame 

(carbide)  iamp. 
Arc  from  nonpermissible  electric  motor  driving 

blower  fan  ignited  methane  atchute  entrance. 
Arc  or  spark  from  an  open-type  electric  drill 

ignited  methane  at  lace. 
Sparks  emitted  when  machine  bib  struck  a 

pyrite  band  ignited  methane  in  kerf. 
Sparks  emitted  when  bib  or  cutting  arm  of 

miner  struck  pyrites  in  the  root  igiuted  me- 
thane and  coal  dust 
Sparks   emitted   when    bib   struck    pyritic 

material  ignited  methane  near  the  tKe. 
Methane  released  from  loose  coal  was  ignited 

by  a  miners'  open  flame  (carbide)  lamp. 
Sparks  created  when  continuous  miner  bib 

struck  pyritic  material  ignited  methane  at 

face. 
Arc  from  open-type,  hand-hold  drill  ignited 

methane  at  face. 
Methane  ignited  at  the  face  by  an  electric  art 

from  an  open  penei  on  a  shuttle  car. 
A  blown  out  shot  or  shob  ignited  coal  dust 

in  suspension. 
Sparks  resulting  from  the  carbide-tipped  bib 

of   the  continuous  miner  cutting   pyrites 

ignited  methane. 
Blown-out  shot  Ignited  methane. 
An  open  unconfined  charge  of  explosive  ignited 

methane. 
Methane  was  ignited  by  a  lighted  match. 
Methane  emitting  Irom  around  a  roof  bolt  and 

fissure  in  the  roof  was  ignited  by  an  unde- 
termined source. 
Methane  was  ignited  by  arcs  or  flame  from 

defective  electrKSl  face  equipment 
Electrk:  arc  from  an  open-type  batbry  pow- 
ered mine  tractor  ignitad  an  accumulation 

of  methane. 
Arcing  from  an  open  type  electric  pump  motor 

ignited  an  accumulatwn  of  methane. 
Methane  was  ignited  in  the  faca  area  by  the 

flame  of  a  metch. 
A  spark   or  sparks   resulting  from  cutting 

machine  bib  striking  a  rock  split  or  an  Airdox 

shell  ignited  coat  dust  in  suspension. 
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UJ.  MNHAU  OF  M 
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NvmlMr  of 
.tad  data  MMiptsy    SMi 


laJariM 


ClanMcatflon 


SouTM  of  ifnltioa 


FaM    Noafatal   Caasa 


17SK;Savtlt,)«2. 


lS7-A;Oct2, 1M2. PMUisyWaala _ da.. 

ITtM;  (M.  a  1M2. Kaataeky „ J^.. 


FrictiaMi  sparks, 
□artricafc 


1301:  Oct  2Mtt2 

nam.  no«.  :2.  isu 

3M;  Na*.  IS.  1K._ 

14in:Na».21,Ut2 57 

S3«7;  Na*.2t.  1M2 Pannsylvania. 

.lS7-A;0Be.  I.  \m da. 


134;  Dae  14,  UK. da. 

747;  Oae.  24, 3M2 _ da. 


CaotinuoM  mlnar  bits 

........ —  QiclriedrH . 

Caatamis  mlnar  btti 

Match  llaaM 

Elaetrksre 

da Dactrk  arc  or  friction  sparks.. 

da. 1  FrictioMl  spark* 


17M1;  Jaa.  4,  ISH dL 

747;  Jan.  4.  IMS da. 

14«3;  Jaa.  H  1SS3 VinMa 

Sli6:  Jaa.  14, 1M3 PannsyfvaiUa.. 

K;  Jaau  28.  ISU da. 

14193;  Jan.  2«,  1X3 ViriWa 


Cuttini  michina  bits 

CantiiMMMis  minar  btts..„. 


do... 


Expiaahaa.. 
Mina  iitnay. 


33099;  Fab.  4,  1963.... 
17743;  Maidi  19(3 


51    PannsyNania. 
<tvi 


.  Ftoma  saftty  lamp.. 
Uadatarmlnad.., 


535;  Mar.  20, 19B3 Paansyfvanla da Continuous  minor  bits.. 

15176;  Apr.  8, 1963 Alabama da. Cuttint  machina 

17592;  Apr.  12. 1963 Vininia da. Loading  maciuna 

17627;  Apr.  16. 1963 Paansylvania da. Scrapar  hoist  motor 


535;  Apr.  17, 1963 da da... 

10169;  Apr.  25. 1963 Ufast  VirtfiiJa dt_. 

17592;  May  14, 1963. Vinioia da... 

1733;May27,19«lu 59    Utah 


.  Continuous  minor  bits. 

Loading  machina.. 

Shuttiacar 

Ejvioaiyaa 


31472;  July  17, 1963 SO    Kaotucfcy da. Opaa  lUma  (carbida)  lamp. 

2985;  July  18, 1963 Pannsylvannia fiaaay Loading  machina 


17651;  July  23. 1963. 


Cantinuous  minar  bib. 


14843;  Aug.  17.1963 Virgiaia da. Cutting  machina  bits. 

14643;  Aag.  8. 1963 da da. Parsonoal  jitnay 

UWi -da. Arc-«Midiag. 


1303;  Am.  13. 1963. UM 

17743:Am.l7,UC3.„ WaatVkiWa. 


17641;  Aw.  21,1963. 
134;  Am-  2i.  IMS.... 


ibKs.. 
Caatinaoui  miaar  bits. 


0  1    Malhaaa  that  had  collactad  uadar  tha  ihuV* 

car  was  ignitad  by  an  aiactrical  arc  caund 
by  frama  of  tha  car  braaking  contact  with 
tna  bait  frama. 
2  2    FriethMal  sparks  rasulting  fram  a  plhr  fil 

ignitad  in  accumulation  ol  mathana. 

1  0   Dadric  arc  or  spark  from  tha  caatrallar  ol  a 

nonparmissibia  storaga-battary,  tlra-mount- 

ad,  mina  jitnay  ignitad  an  accumulsboi  o< 

mathana. 
0  0    Sparks  rasultini  from  tha  cutting  bits  on  tha 

continuous  minor  striking  tha  sandstona  roof 

Ignitad  mathana. 
0  1    An  alactrie  arc  or  spark  from  an  opan-typa 

atactric  drill  ignitad  an  accnmuhtion  of 

mathana. 
0  0   Sparks  rasulting  from  tha  carbida-tippad  bits 

of  tha  cantinuous  minar  cutting  pyrHai 

igaitad  mathana. 
0  4    Maoana  «ru  ignitad  by  tha  flima  of  a  matcli 

whlla  attampting  to  light  a  dlsassambM 
llama  safaty  lamp. 
0  2    Mathana  was  ignitad  by  a  short  circuit  along 

tha  firing  linas  which  wars  to  a  100-volt 

altamating  currant  power  circuit 
37  0    An  alactrie  arc  or  Irktion  sparks  Irom  tha  bits 

of  a  continuous  mining  machina  Ignitod  u 

accumulation  ol  mathane. 
0  0    Frictwnal  sparks  from  a  tall  ol  sandstona  root 

ignitad  ntathana  in  a  pillarad  araa. 
0  0    Sparks  rasulting  Irom  ma  carbida-tippad  bits 

of  a  continuous  minar  striking  a  pyrita  streak 

ignited  mathana. 
0  1    Sparks  amittad  whan  bits  struck  hard  rock 

ignitad  mathana  accumulated  in  kert. 
0  0    Sparks  created  whan  bits  struck  pyrites  in  caal- 

bad  ignitad  mathana  at  face. 
0  0    Sparks  amittad  whan  bits  struck  sandrock 

ignitad  mathana  at  faca. 

0  2    Spent  matches  found  after  the  IgnitMn  seemed 

tha  most  likely  source  ol  ignition. 

1  3    A  blast  at  end  of  k>ng  hole  ignitad  mathana 

in  a  large  void. 

0  0    Arc  from  trolley  sUda  of  mina  jitnay  ignited 

mathana  in  roof  cavity. 

0  2    Mathane  Ignited  by  detective  lamp. 

0  0    No  one  interrogated  had  any  idea  what  caused 

the  Ignition  or  exactly  when  it  occurred. 

0  1    Failure  of  relief  and  unloadar  valves  permitted 

excessive  pressure  buikJup  and  ralial  valve 
ruptured  throwing  fine  coal  dust  into 
commutator  of  opan-typa  motor  where  it 
was  Ignitad  by  an  arc. 

0  0    Sparks  emitted  when  bits  struck  pyritic  ma- 

terial or  sandstone  Ignited  methane  at  face. 

0  2    Arc  from  controller  of  machina  ignitad    me- 

thane. 

0  0    Sparks  emitted  when  digging  arm  struck  hard 

sandy  shale  ignited  methane. 

4  8    Arcs  or  sparks  from  an  open-typa  hoist  motor 

Ignited  methane  which  entered  the  air  when 
a  place  "holed  through"  to  old  work. 

0  2    Mathane  Ignited  by  sparks  produced  by  car- 

bide-tipped   bits   of   a   continuous    miner 
striking  the  undstone  root. 
22  0    Arcs  or  sparks  from  loading  machina  Ignited 

mathana  accumulation  resulting  from  pro- 
longed ventilation  interruption. 

0  1    Arc  creeled  when  energized  car  frame  touched 

bait  feeder  ignited  methane  at  bait  k>adlng 
point 

0  0    OvorhMdad     undarburdaned     shob     ignitad 

small  amount  of  coal  dust  but  rw>  damage 
occurred. 

0  0    Mathane  Ignited  by  open  flame  carbide  lamp 

Mina  had  bean  classed  nongassy  prior  to 
ignition. 

0  0    Gas  libaralad  from  face  araa  ignitad  when 

trailing  cable  on  the  loading  machine  short 
circuited  while  the  machine  was  being 
operated. 

0  0    Mathane  was  Ignited  when  Irictional  sparks 

from  cutter  bib  ol  a  continuous  minlni 
machine  struck  a  pyrite  streak  at  tha  top  of 
tha  coal  bad. 

0  0    Mathana  was  Ignitad  whan  the  cutting  machine 

bib  struck  the  sandstone  roof  during 
shearing. 

0  0    Mathana  in  a  roof  cavitv  ignitad  b^  an  arc 

from  the  trolley  pole  stida  ol  a  mine  jitney 
or  personnel  urner. 

0  0    Arc  from  welding  machina  ignitad  mathana 

emitted  from  figures  in  mine  floor. 

9  2    Exploeion  resulted  from  mathana  being  ignited 

by  aa  alactrie  arc  from  tha  anargiiad  mabi 
Irama  of  a  coaUaaeus  miaar  or  by  fricboa 
sparks  from  tha  bib  striking  tha  roof. 

0  0    Gas  ignitad  in  top  cut  of  karf  whaa  cutting 

machina  bib  struck  uolorasaan  day  vein. 

0  1    Exptosioa  oocarrad  whan  aa  acaimalaDea  of 

malhaaa  was  igiMad  by  sparks  from  carbide- 
lippad  bib  or  brelMa  bit  ana  of  a  miaar 
sinck  pyritic  malarial  naar  tha  raof. 
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BOM  tla  No.  and  data 


Number  of 
noagasty   Stata 


iRjurias 


ClaasMcatioR 


Saurea  ol  Ignition 


Fatal     Nonfatal    Causa 


a85;SapL  1«.  1913 Pannayhwla. 

M15;Sapt27,1963 do 


Gaaaf.. Leading  machina... 

do Flame  safaty  lamp.. 


14893:  Oct  12, 1963 1 Virgtala..,^-,... 


10169;  Oct  14, 1963 Wast  Virgtola. 


.do Continuous  minar 

.do Continuous  minar  bib.. 


157;  Oct  15, 1963 

157;  Oct  24, 1963 _... 

1555;  OcL  31 1963 


Pannsyhnak do do — 

do do do 

do do Exptoslves. 


747-  Na».  14, 1983 <J* *• Cutting  machine  bib... 

747;  Nov.  6, 1963 ♦ do do Continuous  miner  bib.. 


20115;  Nov.  11. 1963 j Colarado. 

14644;  Dat  16, 1963 | UM 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


33525;  Jan.  15, 1964. 


61    PonnsyWanla Nonfassy Frictional  sparks. 


20115;  Fab.  3. 1964 Colorado Gaaiy Loading  machina. 


.1. 


9346;  Fab.  3, 1964 4- Pennsylvania do Exploslva* 

14893;  Fab.  24, 1964 j. Virginia do CutHng  machina  Mb... 

17435;  Fab.  26, 1964 Wast  Virginia do Continuous  miner  bib.. 


17435:  Fab.  28. 1964 do do .    do... ....... ... 

3074;  Fab.  21. 1914 ^ Kentucky do Cutting  machina  bib.. 

36384;  Mar.  1, 1964 Pennsylvania do. Acatylana  torch 


4197:  Mar.  11, 1964 Alabama do Cutting  machina  bib 

36679;  Mar.  19, 1964 J.  62    Kentucky Nongassy - Continuous  miner  bib 

535;  May  7. 1964 a. Pennsylvania Gassy do 

14893;  May  8. 1964 J. Virginia do da 

20115;  May  26. 1964 ^ Colorado do Continuous  miner 

20970;  Juno  11, 1964 1  63    Pennsylvania Nongassy Propane  torch  or  burning  fuse. 


11538;  June  18, 1964 Wast  Virginia Gassy Roof-bolting  machina. 


1885;  Jana  24, 1964. 


.do Continuous  miner  bib.. 


14893;  Jona  24, 19(4 i Virginia do Cutting  machine  bib. 


2333;  Jaly  15. 1964 J Paiiniylvanla. 


35858;  Jaly  17, 1964. 


64 da Nongassy *. 


0  0    Gas  was  ignitad  on  tha  floor  whan  tha  loading 

machina  trailing  cable  short-circuited  about 
20  feet  out  by  a  solid  coel  lace. 
0  2    Evklence  indicated  that  the  explosion  occurred 

when  methane  was  ignited  by  a  permissible- 
type  fbme  safety  lamp  In  nonparmissible 
conditwn  or  from  steel  bar  striking  sand- 
stone roof. 
0  0    Methane  was  ignited   Irom  sparks  produced 

when  the  end  of  continuous  miner  trailing 
cable  was  touched  to  a  trolley  wire.  Gas 
issued  from  partings  In  the  coal  bad. 
0  1     Ignition  when  continuous  miner  bib  hit  a 

sandstone  roll  in  the  roof  or  because  of  ex- 
cess   opening    In    breaker    compartment 
emitted  arcs. 
0  0    CarbMe  bib  of  continuous  miner  struck  sul- 

pliur  ball  and  ignitad  gas  at  lace. 
0  0    Carbide  bib  of  continuous  miner  struck  sul- 

phur ball  and  Ignited  gas  at  face. 
0  0  Part   of    a  charge  of  permissible  expk>sives 

failed  to  detonate  and  smouMered  sh)wly 
then   ignited   gas   being   liberated    in  the 
freshly  shot  coil. 
0  0    Gas  was  Ignited  in  the  kerf  of  a  top  cut  by 

f rictranal  sparks  from  the  bits  of  a  cutting 
machine. 
0  0    Frictnnal  sparks  created  when  bits  of  con- 

tinuous miner  struck  sulfur  intrusions  and 
ignited  gas  being  liberated  In  the  vicinity  of 
clay  veins. 
0  9    Exploswn  occurred  when  methane  was  ignited 

by  sparks  from  carbide-tipped  bits  of  a  con- 
tinuous miner  striking  rock. 
9  1    Methane  and  coal  dust  Ignited  by  sparks  from 

the  bits  of  a  continuous  miner  cutting  in 
top  rock,  or  by  arcs  or  sparks  from  electrical 
equipment  that  was  not  in  permissible  con- 
dition. Propagated  by  float  coal  dust  in  the 
return  airway. 
0  I    Explosion  probably  resulted  from  frictional 

sparks  created  by  steel  pick  striking  sand- 
stone roof. 
0  0    Splice  In  trailing  cable  on  mobile  kiading 

machine  short-circuited  and  flash  Ignited 
small  feeder  of  gas  and  air  mixture  emanat- 
ing from  floor. 
3  1    Inadequate  stemming  or  insufficient  burden 

caused  bkiwn-out  shot  and  resultant  open 
flame  ignited  mathane. 
0  0    Cutting  machine  bits  struck  sandstone  rool  and 

frictional  sparks  ignited  mathane  in  tha 
shear. 
0  0    Mettiane  or  coal  dust  or  both  ignited  by 

Irictional  sparks  caused  by  cutter  bib  of  the 
continuous  mining  machine  striking  pyiitic 
streaks  in  the  draw  rock. 
0  0  Do. 

0  0    Frictional  sparks  creatad  by  bib  of  cutting 

machine  chain  ignited  gas  In  kert. 
0  0    Gas  from  bottom  feeder  was  ignited  by  a  spark 

dropped  while  continuous  miner  digging  arm 
was  being  heated  with  an  acetylene  torch 
during  repair  work. 
0  0    Methane  Ignited  by  Irictional  sparks  when 

cutter  bib  of  cutting  machine  contacted 
pyrite  band  in  kerf. 
0  0    Frictional  sparks  from  bib  of  continuous  miner 

struck  sandstone  roof  and  Ignited  coal  dust 
in  suspension. 
0  2    Gas  Ignited  by  carbide-tipped  bib  of  a  con- 

tinuous miner  striking  sandstone  in  mine 
floor. 
0  0    Sparks  created  by  bib  of  continuous  miner 

striking    sandstone    roof    ignited    small 
methane  accumulation. 
0  0    Arc  resulting  from  damaged  cable  on  con- 

tinuous  miner   Ignited   small   gas  feeder 
emanating  from  floor  near  gathering  head. 
0  3    Explosion  occurred  when  methane  accumula- 

tion was  ignited  by  flame  of  a  propane  torch 
and/or  by  burning  fuse.  Both  were  existent 
sources  of  ignitk)tt. 
0  0    Carbida-tippad    bH    of    roof-bolt    machina 

encountered  sulfur  streak  and  spark  ignitad 
gas.  Flame  burned  about  20  seconds. 
0  4    Mathane   Ignited   by   spartu  from   carbkla- 

tipped  bib  of  continuous  mining  machina 
when  btts  contacted  pyritic  lenses.  Flame  of 
expkision  extended  95  feat  and  foicas  225 
feet 
0  0    Carbide-tipped  btts  of  cutting  machine  struck 

sandstone   roof   and   caused   sparks  that 
igntted  material    while   cutting   top   coal. 
Whetiier  it  was  a    gas   or   dust  ignttion 
was   not  determin<ed. 
0  2    Evidence  indicated  that  a  workman  struck  a 

match  while  an  accumulation  of  matlMne 
was  being  moved  from  a  face  araa  with  line 
brattice  and  compressed  air. 
0  2    MaUtana  accumubtad  because  of  inadequate 

ventilation  was  ignited  by  the  flame  of  a 
match. 
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•OM  ■•  Nil  ••d  darti 


Nambtr  »f 
noMpny    $Mt 


IrHHw 


riMtffiftthfl 


•fipMM 


FtM     NMifatal    Cmh 


lS7;My20t)W4.. 

% 

4i«7;My27,  IM4. 

4U2:  J«ly  30,  IM4. 

S7:  kat  X  1M«._. 


CMUnf  iMdiliM  Mtt.. 


Pwintylvaoii 4» CMtbiuous  mlfMr  Mb. 


14M3;  Aa«.  II.  1M4. 
12S30;  hn.  \%  1M4.. 
35406:  Sapt  3. 1M«.. 
747:St»ilMM«... 
.U7«;Swt2a,l*M.. 


PaansyivMli. 
KMitwky 


* 

EiplMlvw. 

Continuous  tnliMr  bMs. 


17(51;  Oct  3.  UM. 
ZmiS:  Oct  5,  BM. 
4196;  Oct  7,  !«(„ 


WMt  VirfMi. 


Ea«r|b«d  trolley  wire. 


Coionde do LMdlng  madiiiw. 


WwiViriM*. 


Battofy-poMrad  utility  tnicfc... 


2S112:  Oct  14. 1K4. 
4S0:  Oct  17, 1914... 


VhtMi 

Ponnsytvonla. 


NoNiasqr. 
Gnqr 


134;  Nov.  2. 19M.. 


B7:  No*.  7. 1914. 

31712  Jftov.  9.  UMw-^. 


17743;  No*.  20. 1964. 
4197:  Doc  3, 1964.... 


do.. 

Vkiiaio. 


Opoo-lhmo  cap  lamp. 
Trolloy  polo  coUoctor.. 


CootiiMMut  ouoor  bMa.. 


Continoeos  mhwr  bMs., 


Wost  Vjriinlo. 


2221;Ooe.7.U64. 
747;  Doc  11. 1964. 


roowiylwiola.. 


Cuttini  madiioo  bMi. 
EipMvflO 


Centinoous  mioor  bitt.. 


32S29:OocU.N64. 
11719:Jait7.19K... 
lS075:Joa29.196S.. 
535;  iOM.  26, 1916.... 


M *. 

Utah 

67    Pannsylvanla. 


Ne««my. 


EloctricdriU 

AcvfyiMic  tofdi. ....... 

Eloctric  coal  drH , 

Contlmeus  mlaor  bNs.. 


35405:  Fob.  3. 19B.. 
26112;  Fob.  11. 196S. 
965;  Fob.  II,  1966... 


Kootocky..... 

VIrtinio 

NwNylvMiii. 


Fob.  Ill  1M6 do. 


176S6;  Fohk  26, 1966. 
146n:  Mof.  3. 1966.. 
7056;  Mor.  3, 1966... 
14644;  Mof.  16^  1966. 
2I6;Mw.2S.IM6l... 


Flamo  soMy  loaip.. 
Coatinuottt  mbiof  bM 


Cootioyoos  oMoof  mi 


0  0   Oa*  oailltiii(  from  i  small  foodor  was  liiiitatf 

by  IrtcHoMl  sparks  or  rock  hoatinf  crwM 
by  carbMa-tlppod  bits  ol  tha  continuous 
minar  itrtklni  a  pyrita  intniaioii  in  Mm  caal 
bod. 

•  0   Frictional  sparlis  from  cwtUnf  madtina  bits 

ifoitad  motfeano  in  tbo  korf  ol  tba  undaroit 
coallaca. 

•  2    VOntHatiofl  inadaaoata  and  opan-tyM  cultini 

madiina  i|nltad  accumulation  of  mtthin* 
In  acrasacul 
0  0   Gas  balni  llbafalad  at  tha  faca  was  Itnltad  b« 

frictional  sparks  wbon  tbo  earblda-ttppad 
Mts  of  tba  contbMMUs  mbior  struck  oyriia 
lotruskMS  In  tba  coal  bod. 
0  0    Matbana  or  coal  dust  iinltad  by  (rictienal  sparks 

craatad  by  continuous  minor  bMs  strlkint 
sandston*  root. 
0  2    Do<onatk>n     of     unconbood     nonparmlsslbia 

aipk>sKts  l|n)tad   mothana  boiiif  movsd 
from  minad-out  araa. 
0  1    Frictional  sparks  csusad  by  staal-alloy  bits  ol 

a    contlnuous-mlnar    striklnf    hard    draw 
rock. 
0  0      Gas  ianltad  by  trlctkMtal  sparks  from  bits  ol  a 

conOnuous-mlnar  wban  a  day  vain  was  •»■ 
oountorod. 
3  0    ExBloaioa  roaaritod  from  mathana  baina  Imitad 

by  alaetric  arc  from  anarfuad  troney  wira 
and  "nip"  of  "nip  scootar"  oparatad  b> 
ana  of  tba  man  klllad. 
0  2    Ignition   was  causad   by  IrlctkMal  sparks 

craatad  wban  carbida-tippad  bib  ol  tlia 
continuous-minar   struck   a    pyrita  streak 
naa  r  tha  top  of  tba  coa  I  bod. 
0  0    Arcing  batwaan   two   powor  conductors  at 

damagad  soction  of  trailing  cabia  ol  tha 
loadini   macbina  Ignitad   gas  laadars  in 
mina  floor. 
0  3    EipkMion   rasultad   from   ramoval  of  chack 

curtain  and/or  tamporary  stoppings  which 
rasultad  in  mathana  accumulation  that  was 
ignitad  by  utility  truck  in  nonparmlssibia 
oonditton  baing  oparatad  by  a  firaboss. 
0  0    Mathana  at  faca  was  ignitad  by  an  opan-flame 

lamp.  (MIna  nongassy  prior  to  Ignitnn) 
0  0    Mathana  accumulatwn  in  rtMf  cavity  ignited 

by  arc  from  trollay-pola  collactor  shoa  ol 
man-trip  bus  movad  ovar  cut-out  switch. 
0  2    Mathana  and  probably  coal  dust  ignitad  by 

frictional  sparks  craatad  by  carblda-tipped 
bits  of  a  continuous-miner  striking  pyntic 
malarial  in  tha  coal  naar  tha  roof. 
0  0    Qoslaodarinfloorwasignltodbysporkstroffl 

tho  whools  of  a  locomotiva. 
~i)  0    Gas  emitting  from  tha  coal  faca  and  savaral 

faadars  in  tba  bottom,  ignitad  by  frictional 
sparks  craatad  by  cuttar  bits  of  continuous 
mining  macbina  striking  boMon  rock. 
0  1    Matbana  ignitad  by  frictional  sparks  craatad 

by  carbioa-tippod  bits  of  continuoas  minar 
striking  sandstone  root. 
0  0    Frictionar sparks  craatad  by  cuttar  chain  bits 

of  cutting  madiina  Ignitad  gas  in  tha  under- 
cut karf. 
0  5    Charge   of   permissibte  aiploslvas    partially 

confined  in  a  piece  of  rock  was  detonated  in 
tha  presence  of  methane  reaolting  in  aa 
eiplosion. 
0  0    Methane  at  coal  face  Ignitad  by  Irictionsi 

sparks  when  the  cutting  bin  of  a  cootinuoas 
mining  machine  ttntcK  rock  intrusions  in 
tbocoelbed. 
0  1    Motbane  Ignitad  by  an  opoo-typo  band-held 

electric  drill. 
0  0    Methene  releesed  by  a  bump  was  Ignited  by 

an  acetylene  torch  used  te  cut  roof  bolts. 
0  3    An  arc  or  spark  from  an  open-type  hand-heU 

alectrR  drHI  Ignitad  methane. 
0  1    Sporks    emitted    when    carbide-tipped    bits 

struck    sandstone    In    mine   floor   Ignited 
methane. 
0  1    Sporks  creeled  by  the  bits  strikbig  hard  root 

rock  Ignited  methane  at  faca. 
0  2    Methane  at  (ace  Ignitad  whan  a  workman 

attempted  to  light  clpratta  with  match. 
0  0    Sporks  emitted  when  the  carbide-tipped  bits 

struck  hard  pyrita  streaks,  in  a  clay  vain 
Ignitad  maliiane. 
0  1    Tbo  damaged  tount  ol  tho  lamp  prevented 

lower  gauze  ring  from  seeting  and  provided 
a  flame  path  out  of  tha  lamp. 
0  2   Sparks   amitted    when   carbMa-tipped    bits 

struck  sandstone  roof  ignitad  methane. 
0  0   Sparks  creeled  by  the  bMi  strikbig  sandstone 

IgnMod  metbono. 
0  0   Ovorbootad  bearing  in  piborbif  area  of  loader 

Ignitad  methane  noer  lace. 
0  2    Sporiisemitlad  wban  carbide-tipped  Mts  struck 

sandatooe  roof  ignited  melbane  at  face. 
0  0    Sparks  creeled  by  carbide-liMod  Mb  strikbig 

pyritaa  near  tba  roof  Igaitod  melbane. 
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BOM  loo  No.  end  dolo 


Number  ol 
nen6(aiy   Stats 


Injuriot 


Claaailication 


Source  ol  IgnMon 


FaUl     Nonfatal    Cause 


31712;  Mar.  31, 1965.. Virginia Gsoay Oontlnuoua  miner  bits.. 

Its;  Aff.  13. 1965....'. Wost  Virstaiia do do 


1403:  Apr.  21. 1965.. 

7t:  Apr.  30, 1965.... 


27335;  May  24. 19IS.. 


1S7;  June  3, 1965. 


Virftaiia ds do.... 

Weal  Virgfaiia do Ught  bulb. 


68    Tonnaaaaa Nongsasy Cigarette  lighter. 


PsBMylvanIa Gosiy Continuous  minor  bits. 


17111;  June  1, 1965 do do Bhiwar  fan. 


134;  June  24, 1965 ^ Pennsylvania do Continuous  miner  bib. 

12334;  June  24, 1965 [..... Wast  Virginia do. 


Continuous  miner  bib  or 
conveyor  chain. 


2S344;  July  6, 1965. 
762;  July  6, 1965... 


•f- 


Pannsylvania do Flamo  safety  lamp. 

Indians do Electric  sic 


35405;  July  16, 1965. J. Ksniucky do Continuous  miner  bits 

36451;  Aug.  6. 1965 69    Virginis Nongsssy Smoking 

1315;  Aug.  15, 1965....! Utsh Gissy Loeomotivs 

14J93;  Sept  27, 196S..4 Vir|biis do Continuous  miner  bib 

11538;  Oct  20. 1965 Weat  Virginia do do 

124:  Nov.  8, 1965 ^ Aiabsms do Trolley  locomotiva 

38143;Nov.  19, 1965....i Illinois do Continuous  miner  bib 

165;  Nov.  29, 1965 Wost  Virginia do do 

17221 ;  Nov.  29, 1965 1...  70   Virghils Nongassy Cable  and  trolley  locomotive... 

165:  Dec  15, 1965 4- *•»»  Virghiis Gassy Continuous  miner  bib 

1719;  Doc  16, 1965 do do Trolley  locomotive 


1752;  Doc  21  and  23, 1965 do do Continuous  minor  bib 

20115:  Dec  28, 1965 , Colorado do Loading  machine  or  sbutHo  car. 


35405;  Jan.  24. 1966...J.. 


Kanbicky. 


.do Expfc»iva». 


2221;Jan425, 1966 |.. Pennsylvania do Electric  arc  or  exptosivos. 

573|ian.28, 1966.... 


.do. 


573;  Jan.  29. 1966 do. 

33124;  Fab.  11. 1966 do. 


.do Continuous  minor  bib. 

.do do 

.do Shot-firing  line 


747:  Fob.  12. 1966 -do do Continuous  miner  bib 

35484;  Mar.  2. 1966 ♦. Colondo do Eloctric  arc  or  smoking.. 


35405:  Mar.  11, 1966 KontaKky do Btown-out  shot. 


2:  Mar.  21. 1966. 


.1 


14893 
36712 


;  Apr.  19. 1966...J.. 
;  Jona  1. 1966 J.. 


Wost  Virginia do Continuous  minar  bib. 

Vininia 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


573;  Juno  13. 1966 ^. 


Pennsylvania.... do. do. 


38800;Juae20. 196 

157: June  23, 1966. 


38729;  July  20. 1966^.. 
17913:  July  23. 1966... 


.1..  71    West  Virghils Nonfossy 

.4 Pennsylvania Gassy 


...  Saiakinc.... 
...  Fallhtg  rock.. 


do ContiiHioos  miner  bits 

Vlrgbiia do SbotUecar 


0  0   Sparks  craatad  when  bib  of  miner  struck 

sandstone  floor  ignited  methane. 
0  4    Arc  from  detective  splice  In  tha  power  circuit 

In  the  connection  box  touched  the  frame  of 

tha  box  and  ignitad. 
0  0   Sparks  emitted  when  bih  struck  sandy  floor 

rock  ignitad  methane  at  faca. 

4  I    Presumably  a  falling  object  broke  a  burning 

light  bulb  suspended  near  shaft  bottom  and 
resulting  arc  ignitad  methane. 

5  0    PresumsMy   methane   ignited    by   cigarette 

lighter  found  near  the  origin  ol  the  explo- 
sions. 
0  0   Spirits  emitted  when  carbide-tipped  bib  of 

minor  struck  pyrito  Ignited  methane  at  faca. 
0  0    Mathana  accumulatnn  caused  by  stoppage  of 

majnian  ignitad  by  arcing  virhen  nonpermls- 

sible  underground  blower  fan  was  sbrted  by 

remote  surface  switch. 
0  4    Sparks  emitted  when  the  carblde-tlpped  bib 

struck    pyritic    material    in    roof    Ignited 

methane  at  faca. 
•  1    Sparits  created  by  bib  striking  pyrita  or  chain 

sprocket  rubbing  chain  ignited  methane  at 

face. 
0  2    Attempting  to  relight  a  flame  safety  lamp  In  an 

explosive  mixture  of  mathana  and  air. 
0  0    Presumably  a  roof  fall  had  short  ciicuHed  two 

bare  power  wires  whkh  ware  energized  from 

a  remote  switch  and  tha  resulting  arc  ignitad 

methane. 
0  2    Sparks  emitted  whan  bib  struck  hard  rock 

intrusion  in  coal  bad  ignited  methane  at  face. 
0  1    Woricman  Ifnitnd  mothana  while  attempting  to 

light  a  cigarette  with  a  match. 
0  1    Memane  ignitad  by  arc  between  trolley  shoe 

and  trolley  wire. 
0  1    Sparks  emihed  when  bib  struck  sandstone 

roof  ignited  methane  at  face. 
0  1    Sparks  created  when  the  bits  struck  pyrita 

streaks  ignited  methane  at  face. 
0  1    Are  from  conbct  of  trolley  wheel  with  trolloy 

wire  ignited  methane  out  by  face  area. 
0  0    Sparks  emitted  when  bits  struck  a  pyritk:  lens 

ignited  methane  at  (ace. 
0  1    Spariis  emitted  when  bib  struck  bpny  coal 

ignited  methane  at  face. 
0      «        2    Arc  from  transfer  switch  on  cable  reel  loco- 
motive Ignited  methane  at  faca. 

0  1    Sparks  emitted  when  bits  struck  rock  ignited 

methane  at  face. 

1  1    Arc  from  trolley  locomotive  ignited  methane 

in  an  abandoned,  pooriy  ventilated  area  ol 
mine. 

0  -2    Sparks  emitted  when  bib  struck  rock  part- 

ings in  each  case  ignited  methane  at  lace 
"^  (2  ignitions  similar). 

9  0    Arc  from  defective  splice  in  trailing  cable  of 

either  loading  machine  or  shuttle  car 
ignited  methane  being  liberated  from  face, 
ribs,  and  floor.  Coal  dust  was  ignited  sub- 
sequently and  propagated  the  explosion. 

0  0    Presumably  methane  issuing  from  the  kerf  was 

ignited  by  a  blast  as  no  other  ignition  source 
was  present. 

0  4    Methane  ignited  by  arc  from  short-circuited 

shuttlecar  cable  or  burning  explosives. 

0  0    Sparks    emitted    when    carbide-tipped    bib 

struck  sandstone  roll  in  coal  bed  ignited 
methane. 

0  5    Sparks  created   by  the  carbide-tipped   bite 

striking  pyritic  material  in  coal  bed  ignited 
methane. 

0  1    Arc  created  when  the  ends  ol  the  wires  com 

prising  the  shot-firing  cable  energized  by 
UO-volt  a.c  current  were  touched  together 

0  0   Sparits  emitted  when  carbide-tipped  bib  struck 

roof  rock  ignited  methane. 

3  0    Methane  ignited  by  arc  from  controller  of 

battery  locomotive,  bare  spot  In  battery  coble 
or  from  smoking. 

0  1    Methane  ignited  by  blown-out  shot  from  an 

overcharged  and  possibly  improperly 
stemmed  borehole— gas  teste  had  not  been 
made. 

0  4    A  charged  oxygon  cylinder  abandoned  during 

previous  mining  was  ruptured  by  machine 
bits  and  an  ignition  occurred. 

0  1    Sparits  emitted  whan  bits  stnjck  sandstone 

root  ignited  methane. 

0  3   Spariis  created  whan  the  bib  struck  tho 

sandy  shale  root  ignited  methane  from 
freshly  expwod  feeder  at  lace  .    . 

0  0   Sparits  emitted  when  bib  struck  pyntic  in- 

clusions in  coal  bed  ignited  methane  from 
feeder  at  faca.  ^^ 

0  2    Aecumulatton  ol  methane  ignited  by  ciiareNs. 

0  4   Sparkscausod  by  rocks  nibMng  together  dunng 

caving  in  job  araa  ignitad  methane. 

0  0   Spartcs  emitted  when  carbide-tippod  bib  stmcfc 

sandstone  ignited  methane  at  lace. 

7  2    Methane  ignitad  by  an  electric  arc  or  spark 

possibly  from  sbuttlo  car. 
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•Ill 


41f7;  Ai«  4,  tarn.. 


311:  um.  1,  tM.... 
lM3S:0cL<.UM... 


«85:  Oit  27.  UMl. 
«lt7;  Nm.  4,  IS 


3K7t;  Nm:  7,  UN 

3012:  Nm.  30,  OM.. 

I4MI;  Ow.  2.  IMt... 
-«U7;  Dm-14,  IMI... 


72 


CotttifMOM  miiMf  Mis. 


2011S;  0«.  14,  IM. 
4O3t0:O«.2t,l«l. 
2915;  Itm.  10,  \W... 

4Z24S;  Jm.  24.  1X7. 
l72:JM30tlM7.„ 


El«ctf1c  cad  drta. 

I  mlMT  caMt. 


CantiiMMO*  laiiMT  bNs.. 
ditUMfrucMMl^.... 


CMtinueut  mliwr  bits. 
TiwHy  win.. >••>>•-< 
ElacMcMC 


VUfillit 

W«t  ViriMt.. 


CwrtlMMM  miiMr  bib. 


17IU:  Hk.  2.  1M7- 

1339:  Fik.  7. 1M7.... 

3«7U:  Mar.  t,  U«7_ 

41S7:  Mar.  10, 1M7_. 
llS3i:  Mar.  30,  lSi7. 

I4N3:  Afr.  31 IW.. 
130:  ApiU  If,  1M7.. 


WwtVlriMt.. 
ViriWL 


IMI. 


*. ..., 

Caltiai  madiiaa  Mti. 


43SQ3:  iaaa  20,  IK7.. 
43Z:  JMa  22. 1117... 


UakaMM 
.  Ui 


2M:  Jmm  21. 1K7.. 
17344:  Jaly  i.  ISO. 
m;  J«ly  2S,  1SI7„ 


I4H3:  Ai«.  Iflt  1SI7... 
17n7:  A«.  17,  IM?... 
1S7:  Ai«.  m  1SS7. 


Coattnueai  mtMr  bMt.. 


Dactrk  are  or  unokiac. 


Paaasylvaaia. 


:Saptilll7. 


U4;S«t27.l«7. 


Frietiaa  tparlu  (piilar  faH)... 
Frktiaa  sparfct  or  >moktai(.. 


0   SfMto 

itrvdi  hard 


a  pHa  01  cati 
IfMUea  wvret 


wtaa   ctfMda-tiwad   Uk 
'     ia  boHom  caal  ipHt^ 


Nip  was  tavckad  to  faadar  caMa  lad  imftn^^ 

MaiB(  tiaw  laat  ciacfca  was  iviMad. 
Smco  malciMa  vara  faai 

id  no  ofhar  If 
It  is  prasuaiad  that  nttOuiia 
was  isaMsd  by  a  mateii. 
!    Aa  are  eraatsd  vrfiaa  troHay  shoa  contsctsd 

troNoy  wira  iinitod  matkana  naar  root 
I   Spartis    awlttad    wlian   carbhta-tippad    btti 
itrack  pyrita  ia  roof  reek  iinitod  mtlhana 
It  lata. 
ANkoayh  tiia  laaip  was  ttia  only  soiircs  gi 

i|Ritioa  la  tlM  araa,  subsaquant  tasli  tailad 

to  dlsdaaa  dataets  in  tha  lamp. 
I    Sparks    aailttad    wkan    carbidt-tippsd    bits 
struck  ttM  skala  bottom  rock  ignitsd  mattitw 
Irom  tsadara. 
Ardnf    Irom    s    nonparmissibla    hsnd-haM 

slactnc  drill  ifnitad  mathina  it  Isea. 
I    Arc  rasultini  Irom  short  circuit  In  i  praviously 

damiiad  caMa  on  tha  minor  if nitad  mattitnt 

laadars. 
Sparks  croitod  whan  bits  struck  sandsiona 

root  ignitod  matkina  it  taea. 
Sparks  amittad  by  mactiina  bits  striking  shila 

in     tha     bottom    coil     ipiltad    RMthiiw 

laadars. 
1    Acatylana    ignitad    whan    bits    rupturad  i« 

acatylana  cylindar  lift  in  tha  plica  and 

cenarad  by  ttia  shNifhlni  coal  ribs. 
I    Roof  tall  dislodiad  trolloy  wira  wkch  touchad 

track  nil  and  resulting  irc  ipiitad  matluna 

accumulitad  In  rool  void. 
Insulation  tailur*  in  drill  cibia  anargbad  drill 

Irsma  ind  in  irc  rasulting  Irom  anargizad 

drill  staal  toudilng  draw  slita  Ignitadgis 

laadar  at  faca. 
Prasamably  tha  oparatnn  of  i  laadar-lina 

switch  ignitad  in  iccumuUtion  of  mathint. 
Sparks  rasultlny  from  tha  cartida-tippad  bib 

of   tha  continuous   minar  cutting  pyritas 

ignitad  mathana. 
Spark  causad  by  tha  carbMa-tippad  bits  ol 

continuous  minar  hitting  pyrita  nair  root 

Ignitad  mathana. 
Sparks  causad  by  tha  cirbida-tippad  contnu- 

ous    minar    bits   striking    sandstona   roof 

Ignitad  mathana  it  tica 
Sparks  ciusad  by  tha  carbida-ttppad  continu- 
ous minor  bits  striiiing  tha  sandy  shila  root 

ignitad  mathana. 
Sparks  craatad  by  carbida-tippad  bits  striking 

hard  bottom  mitarul  i|nitad  mathana. 
Sparks  amittad  by  carbida  tippad  bib  con- 
tacting hard   malarial  in  roof  or  coal  bad 

ignitad  mattiana. 
Sparks  amittad  by  Iriction  ot  rocks  during  lool 

till  Ignitad  mathana  in  an  abandonad  arts. 
Machanic  preparing  to  usa  torch  to  remove 

broken  part  of  conveyor  at  long  well  lace 

Ignitad  mathana  aocumulatad   under  belt 

conveyor. 
Sparks  emitted  when  cutting  bits  ol  continuous 

minar  struck  hard   floor  material  ignitad 

mathana  at  lace. 
Sparks  craatad  whan  cutting  bits  ot  coatiouous 

minar  struck  hard  floor  material  ignitad 

methane  at  lace. 
Sparks  emitted  whan  bits  of  cutting  machine 

struck  hard  mataiial  m  coal   bed   ignited 

methane. 
Machanic  attamplad  to  start  pump  and  methane 

accumulated  in  pump  room  was  ignited. 
Shalt  at  an  abandoned  mine  was  being  sealed 

whan  a  suocassion  ol  eiplosions  occurred. 

Source  ol  ignition  not  known. 
Sparks  emitted  when  bits  ot  continuous  miner 

struck  hard  material   in  coal  bed   ignited 

methine. 
Sperks  creitad  by  bits  of  continuous  miner 

striking  pyretic  miteml  in  clay  vein  ignited 

methine. 
Crew  recovering  mitariil  wis   "nipping"  i 

hoist  into  area  by  touching  negative  con- 
ductor to  rail.  Either  an  arc  created  by 

"mppiac"  or  llaaia  Irom  cigarette  lighter 

ignitad  mathana. 
Sparks  craatad  by  sandstone   rubbing  sand- 
stone durmg  caving  in  pillar  area  ignited 

mathana. 
Sparks   amittad    by   Iriction    batwaaa   large 

piacas  of  rack  during  massive  roof  fall,  or 

smoking  ignited  methane 
Sparks  emitted  by  bita  ot  continuous  miner 

striking  roof  rock  ignitad  matftana  or  coal 

dust 
Arc  in  tha  control   box  ol   battery   powered 

tractor  ignited  mattiana  it  fiea  of  entry. 
Sparks    emitted    when    bits   ol    canHauaus 

miner  struck  root  ignited  mathao*. 
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BOM  IHa  No.  and  data 


Number  ol 
nongassy    State 


Inlarlat 


Classificatton 


Source  of  Ifnition 


Fatal     Nontital    Ciuse 


17435: Oct  10, 1K7 WastYlrftala Gnqr Continuous nUnar bita. 

lOlU:  Oct  17, 1967 do do do 

3Z3C0:  Oct  17, 1967 _ Pannsylvania da. Possibly  smoking 

1367:  Oct  17, 1967 1 do do Circuit  breaker 


3S405;  Nov.  17, 1967 Kentucky do Acetylene  torch. 


747:  Nov.  27, 1967. 


Pennsylvania .do Continuous  miner  bib- 


11539;  Nov.  28, 1967. 
747:  Jan.  13.1961.... 


4- 


Wast  Virginia do. 

Pannsyhranla..... do.. 


.do. 
.do. 


76:  Jan.  22, 196S. 


WastVirglnta do Electric  arc  or  troilay  wire. 


96S:Feb.8. 196a... 
131S:  Fab.  22, 1968. 


;i: 


Pannsylvania .do Continuous  miner  bits. 

Utoh do Power  ables 


61S:Apr.9,1968.. 
422U:  May  8, 1968 4. 


r 


.do Continuous  minor  bits. 


Virginia .} do do. 


Ndw  shaft:  June  23, 1968 Okiahoma Cuttlngtorch 

New  shaft:  Juno  19, 1968„ do Lightning 

43832:  .My  5, 1968 do Gooqr Continuotis  minor  bits., 

4197:  July  10,1968 J....  Aiabami do. apiosivos 

33582;  July  15,1968....! WoilVlrilnla do Fiamo  safely  lamp 


43832;  July  19, 1968. 
2929;  July  24, 1968.. 


.1... 


OklahooM.. .do Continuous  minor  bits.. 

WoatVirglala do. do. 


43S32;  July  26, 1968 Oklahoma.. 


.do.. 


43832;  July  30. 1968....^ do 

38613;  Aut  2, 1968 i..  73    Kentucky.. 

74 do.... 


.....ilo... ......... do 

Nongassy Match 

... do .: Explosivos.. 


42562;  Aug.  7, 1968 

17435;  Aiic  27, 19CI , WostYirglnia Gassy Continuous  minor  bib.. 

14893;  Aog.  30, 1968_ Vinialo do. do. 

17651;  Sept  12, 1968.. .4 Ohio ddu do 

3778;  Oct  21, 1968 \ 

nbi.k_a    ^ Cootimioiis  minor  Mb... 


Undetarminod.  piobably 
smoking. 


43832;  Oct  31,19a. 
42019:  No*.  13, 1S68 


Vlifinii. 


Explosivot 


78;  Nov.  20, 1968 Wast  Virginia Gasay. 

40440;  Nov.  22, 1968 J....  "    "  " 


Undatatmlnad.. 


vinkiii do . Continuous  minor  bib. 

do 


40540;  Doc  a,  1968 do do. 

4197;  Doc  23, 1968. 


Cutting  machino  bib 


0 

0 

9 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 


71 
0 

0 

0 


8 


Sparks  craatad   by  continuous   miner   bib 

striking  pyrite  In  roof  ignited  methane. 
Sparks    emitted    when    bib    on   continuous 
miner  struck  pyrite  in  roof  ignited  methane. 
Presumablv    miner    ignited    methane   when 

attempting  to  light  1  cigarette. 
Arc  Irom  a  short  circuit  in  trailing  cible 
connector  at  circuit-breaker  box  Ignited 
methine  accumulited  on  nearby  roof  Tall. 
The  flime  ol  an  acetylene  torch  used  to  remove 
(burn)  tramp  Iron  and  detonator  leg  wires 
from  the  rotary  drum  of  the  coil  breiker 
ignited  methene  in  roof  cavity  ibove  belt 
feeder. 

Spirks  emitted  when  bite  ol  continuous  miner 
was  cutting  pyretic  materiel  ignited  pyrite 
dust 
Sparks  crested  by  bib  of  continuous  miner 
cutting  pyrites  in  the  coil  ignited  methane. 
Gas  liberated  trom  feeder  at  coal  lace  was 
ignited  by  frictional  sparks  created  when  the 
cutting  bits  ot  the  continuous  mining  ma- 
chine  struck  hard  pyrite  intruskin  in  the 
cealbed. 

Methane  accumulated  in  high  place  because 
ol  Insufficient  ventilation  and  was  ignited  by 
an  electric  arc  or  sparks  between  energized 
trolley  wire  and  trolley  slide  ol  locomotive. 

Methane  Ignited  by  frictional  sparks  created 
by  the  cutter  bits  of  the  continuous-mining 
machine  striking  roof  rock. 

Methine  issuing  from  the  rool  through  a 
roof-bolt  hole  was  ignited  by  arcs  and/or 
sparks  from  short  circuits  in  power  cables 
of  two  portable  submersible  water  pumps 
and  resulted  In  fire  in  the  coal  rib. 

Methane  ignited  by  frictranal  sparks  created 
by  cutter  bits  ot  continuous-mining  machine 
striking  herd  pyritic  miterial  which  over- 
lived draw  rock. 

inaoequite  controls  permitted  methane  to 
accumulate.  Methane-air  mixture  was  ignited 
by  frictional  sparks,  by  continuous-miner 
bib  striking  hard  pyritk  material  in  the 
coilbed. 

Cutting  torch  being  used  at  top  of  shaft 
ignited  methane  in  the  shaft  (New  shaft 
and  not  classified  is  a  mine.) 

Lightning  ignited  methane  coming  out  ol  new 
shift.  (New  shift  and  not  classified  as  1 
mine.) 

Explosive  mixture  of  methane  was  ignited  by 
frictional  sparks  resulting  from  continuous 
miner  bite  strikingihard  sandstone  roof. 

Incompleta  detonatMn  of  explosives  ignited 
methane  liberatad  from  1  tresh  blasted  tail  of 
coal.  Ignition  occurred  about  5  minutes  after. 

Defective  permissible-type  flame  safety  lamp 
ignited  methane  accumulatton  when  section 
foreman  was  testing  for  gas  on  top  ot  roof 
fan. 

Inadequate  face  ventilation  allowed  methane 
to  accumulate  and  then  was  ignited  by 
sparks  created  when  the  bite  of  the  con- 
tinuous miner  struck  the  sandstone  roof. 

Explosion  occurred  when  methane  was  ignited 
byfricthNial  sparks  from  carbide-tipped  bite 
of  a  continuous  miner  strllting  roof  rock. 
Flame  extended  620  feet  out  by  the  lace. 

Inadaquata  face  vantilatkm  altowad  methane 
to  accumulate  which  was  ignited  by  spirks 
created  when  the  bite  of  the  continuous 
minor  struck  the  sandstone  roof. 

ExpkMive  mixture  of  methane  was  Ignited  by 
fricthmal  spartu  created  when  continuous 
miner  bib  struck  the  hard  sandstone  root. 

An  expkisive  mixture  ot  methine  and  air  was 
ignitad  whan  an  emptoyee  attempted  to 
light  a  cigarette  with  1  mttch. 

Explosives  on  1  drill  truck  were  ignited  when 
coal  face  was  blasted,  resulting  in  extensive 
axlposion. 

Ignition  occurred  when  continuous  miner  bib 
struck  pyrite  streaks  under  the  draw  rock. 

Accumulation  of  mathana  ignitad  whan  con- 
tinuous miner  bits  struck  mine  roof. 

IgnitkMi  occurred  whan  continuous  minor  bib 
struck  pyrita  streaks  in  tha  coal  bads. 

Methane  in  a  roof  cavity  near  the  faco  of  a 
working  place  was  probably  ignitad  by 
smoking  or  smokers'  articles. 

Aocamulation  of  mathana  ignited  whan  con- 
tinuoiis  minor  bib  struck  mine  roof. 

Coal  dust  was  ignited  when  heavily  charged 
improperly  eoiAnad  boreholos  vrara  blasted 
in  a  thin  pillar  of  coal.  Soma  of  tha  axptosivos 
did  not  pass  tha  tasb  for  parmissibility. 

Mine  sealed  Nov.  30, 1968. 

Accumulatton  of  mathana  ignitad  wtian  con- 
tinuous miner  bib  struck  mine  root. 

IgnMon  occurred  when  continuous  miner  bib 
struck  sandsiona  root. 

Gas  from  feeder  ignilod  by  frictional  sparks 
craatad  by  earbldo-tipped  bite  of  Joy  10 
RU  mining  machino  striking  lossBHoron* 
shale  in  the  bottom  coaL 
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Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  PrMldent.  the  re- 
port records  that  during  thU  K-year 
period.  74  itnltkie  and  ezploelone  oc- 
curred In  nongemy  mlnee.  Of  the  74,  tbe 
Bureau  of  Mines  has  determined  and 
concluded  that  some  52  IgnltloDs  and 
explosions  were  caused  by  gas— 52  Igni- 
tions or  explosions  In  16  years  In  non- 
gas«y  mines.  TIM  Bureau  then  Implies 
that  the  62  accidents  could  have  been 
prevented  had  the  mines  been  classed 
gassy  and  used  with  permissible  equip- 
ment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Rzcoko  a  list  of  the  52 
Ignitions  and  gas  exploelons  In  nongassy 
mines,  as  reported  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mlnee.  as  exhibit  B. 

There  being  no  objection,  exhibit  B 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscoao, 
as  follows: 

EXMISIT  B 

TABLE  B-NUMBER  Of  CAS  IGNlTlOfIS  0*  EXPIOSIONS  IN 
NONGASSY  COAL  MINES  AND  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  KIUEO 
OB  INJURED.  JULY  1,  19S2.  THROUGH  NOV.  30.  1968 


KilM        iBhircd 


l««(li 

ISM  ....  _ 

iw::::...:::; 

IS:::::::::::::::::™: 

1J57 

ISSI „ 

IKS 

IMO 

mi 

1K2 

IJI3 

IJM 

IKS 

19M 

i9i7:::i:...:::...:.:.:.:i 
IM 

T«W .' 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

>) 

2 
0 
Ml 
B 
B 
•S 
0 
B 
0 


0 
3 
6 

4 

2 
S 

3 

2 
0 
7 
• 
0 
( 
4 
3 
B 
3 


27 


iNo.  IiiiiM.PMi^BWw(Co*ICa.RoMiM.TMn..  Mv.  23, 
19».  9  UIM.  0  Iniwtd. 

>  Mira  No.  2.  3tM  BIK*  Coal  Co..  Htrrin.  tIL.  Jan.  10,  19(2, 
11  kilM.  0  Iniurad. 

>  No.  2-A  tnina.  C.  L  KHna  Coal  Co..  Bobbins.  Ttnn.,  S  UIM, 
0  injiirad. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  rec- 
ord shows  that  of  the  52  Ignitions  and 
gas  explosions,  27  fatalities  and  54  In- 
juries resiilted.  Examination  of  the  facts 
and  drci instances  of  each  of  these  52 
Ignitions  and  gas  exploelons  in  mines 
classed  as  nongassy  does  not  support  the 
argument  that  they  would  have  been 
avoided  If  permiasible  equipment  stand- 
ards required  for  gassy  mines  had  been 
required  for  these  nongassy  mines,  and 
if  permissible  equipment  had  been  in 
use  when  these  explosions  and  ignitions 
occurred. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rscokd  a  table,  marked  as 
exhibit  C.  identifying  the  52  ignitions 
and  gas  explosions  and  listing  the  num- 
ber of  fatalities  and  injuries. 

There  being  no  objection,  exhibit  C 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoto, 
as  foUows: 


EXHIBIT  C— lOmriONS  IN  MINES  CLASSED  NONGASSY  AT  TNE  TIME  THE  I6NITI0N  OCCUBtED 
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3.1183 
S.I163 
9,1163 

9Lllt4 
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,  17,1954 
May  2t.l994 
Nov.  30.1964 
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17.1957 
5.1957 
2«,1957 
1.1957 
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10.1961 
31,lt5l 
....  11^1968 
Mar.  23. 1961 
Oct  1,196a 
No*.  4. 19SB 
Aiif.  It.  1910 
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Doc  7.19(0 
Dae.  2«.  19(0 
13,19(1 
9.19(1 
30.19(1 
3.19(1 
Aim.  2«.  19(1 
Oct  7.19(1 
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Vlr|Ma Opan  nam*  (lamp) 
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Doc  I(,19(4 
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Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  this  ex- 
hibit describes  tbe  actual  causes  of  the 
explosions  and  ignitions  and  Is  taken 
from  the  Bureau  of  Mines'  records. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  examine  the 
causes  of  the  27  fatalities. 

The  disaster  at  the  Tennessee  mine 
classed  nongassy  on  March  23,  1959,  re- 
sxilted  In  nine  fatalities.  The  cause  Ib 
reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  as  fol- 
lows: 

An  accumulation  of  methane  reaultlng 
from  Intermittent  (an  operation  waa  forced 
to  a  locomotive  when  tbe  fan  waa  at&rt«d 
and  Ignited  either  by  tbe  locomotive  or 
amnklng. 

I  raise  the  question  whether  the  re- 
quirement of  "permissible  equipment" 
would  have  averted  this  disaster. 

On  December  28, 1960.  two  miners  were 
killed  in  an  explosion  In  a  West  Virginia 
mine  classed  as  nongassy.  The  Bureau 
of  Mines  lists  the  cause  as  follows: 

Methane  waa  Ignited  when  an  attempt  waa 
made  to  light  a  cigarette  with  a  match. 

The  presence  or  absence  of  permissi- 
ble equipment  could  have  no  bearing  on 
the  tragic  result. 


On  January  10,  1962,  11  miners  were 
killed  in  a  nongassy  mine  in  Illinois.  The 
cause  of  the  accident  is  given  as  follows : 

Methane  ignited  at  the  face  by  an  electric 
arc  from  an  open  panel  on  a  abuttle  car. 

A  "permissible"  type  of  shuttle  car  was 
being  Improperly  repaired  when  the  ig- 
nition ooeuzTBd. 

The  use  of  permissible  equipment  did 
not  avert  this  disaster. 

On  May  24.  1965,  an  ignition  in  a  Ten- 
nessee nongassy  mine  killed  five  miners. 
The  cause  was  reported  to  be  "presum- 
ably methane  ignited  by  a  cigarette 
lighter  found  near  the  origin  of  the  ex- 
plosions." Reclassification  of  this  mine 
as  gassy  under  the  terms  of  S.  1300  could 
not  have  prevented  these  fatalities. 

Mr.  President,  the  above  table  indi- 
cates that  of  the  52  Ignltloos  and  ex- 
plosions attributed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  to  methane.  19  of  the  ignitions 
and  exploelons  were  caused  by  an  open- 
flame  lamp.  In  the  State  of  Kentucky, 
four  of  the  seven  reported  Ignitions  were 
caused  by  an  open-flame  lamp. 

The  amendment  which  I  Introduce  to- 
day would  prohibit  use  of  any  open- 
flame  lamp  in  all  mines. 
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The  table  reveals  that  some  16  of 
these  ignitions  were  caused  by  matchea, 
smoking,  or  a  cigarette  lighter.  During 
the  same  1952  to  1968  period,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  reported  some  17  ignitions 
occurred  in  gassy  mines  from  the  same 
cause:  that  is,  smoking,  matches,  or  cig- 
arette lighters. 

Prom  the  same  chart,  nine  ignitions 
were  found  to  be  caused  by  an  arc  or  a 
apark  from  nonpermisslble  electilc 
equipment.  Here  I  must  acknowledge 
that,  depending  upon  individual  circum- 
stances, the  use  of  permissible  eqliHnent 
might  have  prevented  the  11  ignitions. 
However,  there  were  no  fatalities  and 
the  number  of  accidents  resulting  from 
these  ignitions  is  small,  considering  that 
they  cover  over  3,000  nongassy  mines 
over  a  16-year  period. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  compare  the 
safety  record  c^  the  gassy  mines  over 
this  same  1952-1968  period.  The  Bui-eau 
of  Mines  has  reported  the  number  of  ig- 
nitions, explosions,  fatalities,  and  in- 
juries in  gassy  mines. 

Now  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  this  report  as  ex- 
hibit D. 

There  being  no  objection,  exhibit  D 
was  ordered  to  he  printed  in  the  Rxcoxo, 
as  follows: 

EXHIBIT  0 
GASSY  MINES-IGNITIONS  OR  EXPLOSIONS,  JULY  1,  1952- 
DECEMBER  19(S 


Number  ol 
ignitions  or 
explosions 


KiNad 


Injured 


Vear: 

1952... . 
1953.... 
1954.... 
1955.... 
19S(.... 
1957.... 
1958.... 
1959.... 
I960.... 
1961.... 
1962.... 

1963 

1964 

1965.... 
19(6.... 
1967.... 
1968.... 

TotaL. 
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0 

21 

9 

23 

19 
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4 

2S 
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20 

66 

19 

42 

U 

I 

13 

I 

IT 

26 

17 

41 

33 

36 
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6 

32 

14 

2S 

10 

30 

12 

22 

79 

IS 
32 

37 
20 
18 
20 
32 
12 
7 
27 
16 
35 
27 
32 
31 
U 
22 


381 


374 


427 


Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  make 
this  comparison  between  the  number  of 
exploBlons  and  ignitions  in  gassy  mines 
and  those  in  nongassy  mines,  and  the 
fatalities  and  injuries  which  have  oc- 
curred in  these  two  classes  of  mines,  to 
emphasize  my  continuing  belief  that  this 
bill,  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor,  and  most 
of  its  provisions  which  I  support,  and 
other  bills  before  the  Senate  do  not  go 
really  to  the  heart  of  the  question  of 
safety  in  gassy  and  nongassy  mines. 

Comparing  the  accident  record  for 
gassy  mines  with  the  accident  record  for 
nongassy  mines  during  this  period,  we 
find  that  a  total  of  381  ignitions  and  ex- 
plosions occurred  in  gassy  mines  resulted 
in  374  fatalities  and  427  injuries,  while 
during  this  same  period  in  the  3,000  non- 
gassy mines  approximately  10  times  the 
number  of  gassy  mines — the  record 
shows  27  fatalities  and  54  injured. 

This  comiMuisati  points  up  my  conten- 
tion that  the  phrase  "gassy  mine"  and 
the  phrase  "noogassy  mine"  speak  for 
themselvee.  "OasBy"  meams  the  mine  is 
gassy:  and  year  after  year,  wedc  after 


week,  we  have  the  occurrence  of  ignitions 
and  explosions  in  mines  that  are  really 
gassy,  and  always  the  danger  of  fatalities 
andlnjuxlea. 

In  the  stone  period  of  1952  to  1968,  in 
over  3,000  nongassy  mines  in  the  United 
States,  there  have  been  a  relatively  small 
number  of  explosions  and  ignitions,  and 
a  relatively  small  number,  sad  as  it  is,  of 
fatalities  and  injuries,  compared  to  the 
number  in  the  gassy  mines. 

There  were  seven  times  as  many  gas 
explosions  and  ignitions  in  gassy  mines 
as  compared  with  nongassy  mines,  and 
14  times  more  fatalities. 

Rather  than  reclassify  mines  now 
classed  nongassy,  it  seems  to  me  we 
should  examine  ways  to  improve  and 
promote  safety  in  gassy  mines — actually 
gassy — where  the  danger,  based  on  past 
experience,  is  great. 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  study  the 
official  map  of  consol  No.  9  near  Parm- 
ington,  W.  Va.,  where  the  78  men  were 
trapped  by  the  November  20  explosion 
and  fire.  It  appears  at  pages  6  and  7  in  the 
December  1,  1968,  issue  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  Journal.  The  map  indi- 
cates numerous  at>andoned  gas  wells  and 
the  caption  states  that  gas  wells  aban- 
doned before  the  year  1900  are  not  identi- 
fied on  the  map. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Senate  La- 
bor Subconunittee,  Mr.  Cloyd  D.  Mc- 
Dowell, president  of  the  Harlan  County 
Kentucky  Coal  Operators  Association 
stated  that  it  was  his  opinion  that  there 
were  active  gas  wells  driven  through  the 
seam  of  coal  being  mined  at  the  time  and 
that  anyone  of  these  wells — either  active 
or  abandoned — could  have  caused  the 
Initial  explosion  that  killed  78  miners.  He 
further  testified  that  this  mine  had  ex- 
perienced a  similar  gas  explosion  on  No- 
vember 13,  1954,  in  which  16  men  were 
killed. 

The  opening  and  operating  of  coal 
mines  in  the  vicinity  of  producing  or 
abandoned  gas  wells  creates  a  far  greater 
danger  to  the  men  working  these  mines 
than  mines  operating  without  this  added 
hazsu'd,  even  though  they  are  gassy  mines 
employing  permissible  equipment. 

My  review  of  State  statutes  regulating 
the  exploration  and  production  of  gas 
and  coal  indicates  that  such  laws  are  de- 
signed primarily  to  regulate  the  opera- 
tions of  coal  and  gas  producers  so  that 
their  responsibilities  to  each  other  for 
safety  and  to  the  public  would  be  clearly 
defined,  and  to  establish  appropriate  ad- 
ministrative procediures  for  enforcing 
these  obligations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  oan- 
sent  that  the  applicable  provlsioDS  of  the 
Kentucky,  Pennsylvania.  West  Virginia, 
and  Virginia  statutes  relating  to  coal  and 
gas  exploration  be  included  in  the  Rec- 
ORO  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

KZNTUCKT 
KKNTUCXT    EBVISBU    STATOTXS 

352.610  [8766b-14]  Mining  near  oU  or  gas 
wella;  hearing.  ( 1 )  Before  removing  any  coal 
or  other  material  or  driving  any  entry  or 
paaMgeway  within  five  hundred  feet  of  any 
natural  gas  or  petndeom  well,  or  before  ex- 
tstbrtlng  the  worklngi  in  any  ooal  mine  be- 
matli  any  traet  oC  Oand  on  whleh  sueh  wells 
drtllsd.  or  wlthlii  five  hundred  feet 


ol  any  such  well  or  under  any  tract  of  land 
In  visible  poesesslon  of  a  wrtl  operator,  tbe 
ooal  operator  shall  forward  slmultaiMoualy 
to  the  weU  operator  and  to  tbe  Department 
at  Mine*  and  Minerals,  by  registered  maU,  a 
oopy  on  the  maps  and  plans  required  by  law 
to  be  filed  and  kept  up  to  date,  showing  on 
the  oopy  of  the  map  or  plan  Its  mine  work- 
ings and  projected  mine  workings  beneath 
the  tract  of  land  and  within  five  hundred 
feet  of  its  outer  boundaries.  Tht  ooal  op- 
erator may  then  proceed  with  his  mining  op- 
erations in  the  manner  Indicated  on  the 
copy  of  the  map  or  plan,  but  If  the  conduct 
of  his  mining  operations  nearer  than  five 
hundred  feet  to  any  such  well,  whether  com- 
pleted or  being  drilled,  or  to  any  proposed 
well  where  a  derriclc  is  being  constructed  for 
drilling,  or  proposed  weU,  will  endanger  tbe 
xise  of  drllUng  of  the  weU,  the  weU  owner 
or  operator  affected  may  within  five  days 
from  the  receipt  of  the  copy  of  the  map  by 
bim  and  the  department,  file  8i>eciflc  ob- 
jections In  writing  to  the  mining  operations 
within  less  than  five  hundred  feet  of  the 
well,  and  if  the  obJecUon  is  so  filed  the  de- 
partment shall  notify  the  coal  operat(H-  of 
the  character  of  the  objections  and  fix  a 
time  and  place  for  a  hearing  not  more  than 
ten  days  from  the  end  of  said  five-day  period. 
At  the  hearings  the  coal  operator  and  the 
well  operator,  or  such  of  them  as  are  pres- 
ent or  represented,  shall  proceed  to  consider 
the  objections  and  agree  upon  the  character 
and  extent  of  operations  to  be  conducted 
within  less  than  five  hundred  feet  of  the 
well  so  as  to  satisfy  the  objections  raised 
and  meet  the  approval  of  the  department 
and,  If  no  agreement  can  be  reached,  the 
department,  after  a  full  hearing,  shaU  make 
a  decision  defining  what  coal,  if  any,  is  neces- 
sary to  be  left  for  the  safe  protection  of  the 
use  and  operation  of  the  well.  The  decision 
shall  be  subject  to  appeal  by  either  {Mtrty  as 
provided  in  KRS  351.040.  The  department 
shall  keep  a  complete  record  of  all  such  hear- 
ings. 

(2)  Tbe  coal  operator  shall,  at  least  every 
six  months,  bring  up  to  date  the  maps  and 
plans  required  by  this  section,  or  file  new 
maps  and  plans  complete  to  date. 

Pennstlvamia 
pennstlvania    department    of    lomes    and 
mineral  industries oil  and  cas  division. 

1962    EDITION 

The  operator  shall  not  remove  any  coal  or 
cut  any  passageway  within  150  feet  (radius] 
of  any  such  well  or  approved  well  location 
imtU  a  permit  has  been  Issued  as  hereinafter 
provided. 


»a/LAW 


>ws  or 


VZBGINIA 
4B.l-ltT  at  TITLE  4B  OF  THE  MININC 
VZBGINIA 

46.1-127.  Mining  operations  near  wella. — 
"Before  removing  any  coal  or  other  mineral, 
or  extending  any  mine  workings,  or  mining 
operations  within  five  hundred  feet  of  any 
well,  or  iinder  any  tract  of  land  in  visible 
possession  of  a  well  operator  for  the  purpose 
of  drilling  for  oil  or  gas,  tbe  mine  operator 
shall  give  notice  by  registered  mall  to  the  well 
operator  and  to  the  Chief  and  forward  there- 
with an  accurate  map  or  maps  on  a  scale,  to 
be  stated  thereon,  of  one  hundred  to  four 
h\uidred  feet  to  the  inch  showing  its  mine 
workings  and  projected  mine  workings  be- 
neath such  tract  of  land  or  within  five  hun- 
dred feet  of  such  well.  Following  the  giving 
of  such  notice  and  the  furnishing  of  such 
map  or  maps,  the  mine  operator  may  proceed 
with  mining  operations  as  projected  on  such 
map  or  maps,  but  shall  not  remove  any  coal 
or  other  mineral  or  conduct  any  mining  op- 
erations nearer  than  two  hundred  feet  to  any 
completed  well  or  well  that  is  being  drHled. 
or  for  the  purpose  of  which  drilling  a  derrick 
is  being  constructed,  without  the  consent  of 
tbe  Chief. 

AppUcstiooi  may  be  made  at  any  time  to 
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tta«  01il«f  by  tlM  mlJM  oper»tor  for  1«»t«  to 
oaodaet  ""'"'"f  opaimtlona  within  two  bun- 
(trwl  fMt  of  tmf  maeh  w«U  or  ;m>)«e<»<l  w«U 
on  forms  fumlsbad  by  tb*  Cbl«f  and  ocwtahi- 
Ing  aucli  laformkUon  m  the  Cblaf  in*y  m- 
qtilr*.  Soda  •ppUestton  tbAll  b«  meomtfrnnWl 
hy  ft  nup  or  mapa  m  •boM  •p«etfl«d  ataow- 
inc  aU  nalninf  oparsttooa  or  warkln«s  |>ro> 
jaetad  wtthln  two  bundrad  faat  of  tba  wall 
or  projaotad  w«U.  Ifotlea  of  aoch  appUeatton 
•ball  ba  WBt  by  raflatarad  mall  to  tba  w«U 
oparstor.  The  Cblaf  may,  prtor  to  eonaldar- 
Ing  tba  appUeatloii.  maka  or  e»uaa  to  ba  mada 
any  Inspaetlona  or  aurveya  which  ba  daams 
naeaaaary,  and  may.  If  no  objection  la  fllad 
by  tba  waU  operator,  grant  tba  raqueat  of  tba 
mlna  oparmtor  to  conduct  the  mining  opera- 
ttona  aa  projected,  or  with  such  modifications 
aa  ba  may  deem  naeaaaary. 

Tba  operator  of  the  well  or  projactad  waU 
affected  may.  within  ten  daya  of  the  flllnf 
of  aucb  application  by  the  mine  operator,  file 
with  the  Chief  bla  objections  to  such  pro- 
jected mining  operations.  In  which  event  the 
Chief  shall,  not  leaa  thjua  twenty  days  nor 
mora  than  forty  days  after  tba  flUng  of  tba 
application,  set  a  time  and  place  for  a  bear- 
ing at  which  he  will  consider  such  appllca- 
-  tlont  and  the  objections  thereto,  of  which  at 
-leaaa-Ave  days'  notice  shall  be  given  to  the 
mine  operator  and  the  well  operator.  Tba 
Cblaf  aball.  after  a  fuU  hearing,  at  which 
tbe  well  operator  and  mine  operator  shAll  be 
permitted  to  offer  any  competent  and  rele- 
Tant  eTldance,  grant  the  request  of  tbe  mine 
operator  or  refuse  to  grant  the  same,  or  maka 
such  other  decision  with  respect  to  such  pro- 
posed further  operations  In  the  rldnlty  of 
any  such  well  co'  projected  well  as  In  his 
judgment  Is  Jxist  and  reasonable  under  all 
tba  drcumstjtncea.  The  Chief  shall  keep  a 
raeord  of  all  such  proceedings. 

Pran  any  such  final  decision  or  ordar  of 
tbe  Cblef  either  the  well  operator  or  mine 
operator,  or  both.  may.  within  ten  d*ys,  ap- 
peal to  the  circuit  court  of  the  county  In 
which  the  well  about  which  approval  of  such 
fortbar  operations  Is  Involved  Is  located.  Tba 
procedure  in  tba  circuit  court  shall  be  sub- 
stantlaUy  as  provided  In  SecUon  45.1-131. 
From  any  final  order  or  decree  of  the  circuit 
court,  an  appeal  may  be  t«ken  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  aa  bwetofora 
proTldad."  j 

Wl*T  VBOINIA 

1 11.  When  Coal  Operator  to  PUe  Mape 
and  Plans  As  Prerequisite  to  Extension  of 
Oo«l  Operations;  Petition  for  Leave  to  Con- 
dtiet  Operations  Wtthln  Two  Bundred  Peet 
of  Well;  Proceedings  Thereon — Before  here- 
after removing  any  coal  or  other  material,  or 
driving  any  entry  or  passageway  within  leaa 
than  five  hundred  feet  of  any  well,  and  also 
before  hereafter  extending  tbe  working  in 
any  coal  mine  beneath  any  tract  of  land  on 
whloh  wells  are  already  drilled,  or  wltUn 
five  hundred  feet  of  any  well,  or  under  any 
tract  of  land  In  visible  possession  by  a  well 
operator  for  the  purpoae  of  drilling  for  oil  or 
gas.  tbe  oo*l  operator  shall  forward,  by  regis- 
tered mall  to.  or  file  a  copy  of  tbe  parts  of  Its 
maps  and  plans  which  It  Is  required  by  law 
to  prepare  and  file  and  bring  to  date,  from 
time  to  time,  showing  its  mine  workings  and 
projected  mine  workings  beneath  such  tract 
of  land  and  within  five  hundred  feet  of  tbe 
outer  boundarlee  thereof,  simultaneously, 
with  the  well  operator  and  the  department 
of  mines,  aooompanylng  each  of  said  oo^ea 
With  a  notloa  (form  of  which  sball  ba  fur- 
nlahed  aa  request  by  the  department  of 
mlnea) .  addressed  to  the  well  operator  and  to 
tbe  department  of  mlnea  at  their  respective 
addreaaea.  Informing  tbem  that  such  plans  or 
maps  and  notice  are  balng  mailed  by  regla- 
tarad  mall  to  them,  or  ara  being  filed  and 
isiiad  upon  tbem.  raspacUvaly.  pursuant  to 
the  raqulremants  of  section  eleven  of  this 
artlflla.  PoUowlng  tba  lUliig  a<  suob  parla  ol 
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In  tbe  manner  and  as  projected  on  suob  plana 
or  maps,  but  shall  npt  remove  any  ooal  or 
other  material  or  cut  any  passageway  naarar 
than  two  bundred  feet  of  any  oomplatad  wall, 
or  well  that  la  being  drilled,  or  for  the  pur- 
poae of  drilling  which,  a  derrick  Is  being  con- 
structed, without  tbe  consent  of  the  depart- 
ment of  mines,  and  tbe  coal  operator  shall. 
at  least  every  six  months,  bring  such  plana 
or  mapa  so  filed  with  tbe  department  to  data, 
or  file  new  plaxu  and  maps  cocnplete  to  date. 

Application  may  be  made  at  any  time  to 
tbe  department  of  nUnea  by  tbe  coal  oper- 
ator for  leave  to  mine  or  remove  coal  or  con- 
duct lU  mining  operations  within  two  bun- 
dred feet  of  any  well,  by  petttlon.  duly  veri- 
fied, showing  tbe  location  of  the  well,  the 
workings  adjacent  to  the  well  and  any  other 
material  facU.  and  what  further  mining 
operations  within  two  hundred  feet  of  the 
well  are  contemplated,  and  praying  tbe  ap- 
proval of  the  same  by  the  department,  and 
naming  the  well  operator  as  a  respondent. 
Tbe  coal  operator  shall  file  such  petition 
with,  or  mall  tbe  same  by  registered  mall  to, 
the  department  and  sball  at  tbe  same  time 
serve  upon  or  mall  by  registered  mall  a  true 
copy  to  the  well  operator.  The  department  of 
mines  shall,  forthwith  upon  receipt  of  such 
copy,  notify  the  well  operator  that  It  may  an- 
swer the  petition  within  five  days,  and  that 
In  default  of  an  answer  tbe  department  may 
approve  tbe  proposed  operations  as  request- 
ed, if  it  be  shown  by  the  petitioner  or  other- 
wise to  the  satisfaction  of  tbe  department 
that  such  operations  are  In  accordance  with 
law  and  with  the  provisions  of  this  article. 
At  tbe  expiration  of  such  five-day  period,  the 
department,  whether  an  answer  be  filed  or 
not  filed,  shall  fix  a  time  and  place  of  hear- 
ing within  ten  days,  of  which  It  shall  give 
the  coal  operator  and  tbe  well  operator  five 
days'  wrlttan  notice  by  registered  mall,  and 
after  a  full  hearing,  at  which  the  well  oper- 
ator and  coal  operator,  as  well  as  the  de- 
partment of  mlnea,  shall  be  permitted  to 
offer  any  competent  and  relevant  evidence, 
the  department  sball  grant  the  request  of 
ths  coal  operator  or  refuse  to  grant  tbe 
same  or  make  such  other  decision  with  re- 
spect to  such  proposed  further  operations  In 
the  vicinity  of  any  such  well  as  In  Its  Judg- 
ment Is  Just  and  reasonable  under  all  the 
circumstances  and  in  accordance  with  law 
and  tbe  provisions  of  this  article.  Tbe  de- 
partment of  mines  shall  docket  and  keep  a 
record  of  all  such  proceedings  substantially 
as  required  In  tbe  last  paragraph  of  section 
three  of  this  article,  and  from  any  such  final 
decision  or  order  of  tbe  department  of  mines, 
either  the  well  operator  or  coal  operator,  or 
both,  may,  within  ten  days,  appeal  to  tbe 
circuit  cotirt  of  the  county  In  which  tbe  well 
about  which  approval  of  such  further  oper- 
ations Is  involved  la  located.  The  procedure 
In  tbe  circuit  court  shall  be  siUMtantially  aa 
provided  In  section  four,  tbe  department  be- 
ing named  as  a  respondent.  Prom  any  final 
order  or  decree  of  the  circuit  court,  an  ap- 
peal may  be  taken  to  the  supreme  court  of 
appeals  as  heretofore  provided. 

i  12.  Supervision  by  Department  of  Mines 
Over  Drilling  and  Mining  Operattons;  Com- 
plaints: Bsarlngs;  Appeals. — The  department 
shall  exardaa  suparvlslon  over  tbe  drtlllng. 
casing,  plugging  and  filling  of  all  wells  and 
of  all  '"'"'"g  operations  In  close  proximity 
to  any  well  and  shall  have  siich  access  to  the 
plans,  maps  and  other  records  and  to  the 
properties  of  the  well  operators  and  ooal 
oparaUsrs  as  may  ba  nsceasary  or  proper  for 
thla  pxirpoee,  and,  either  as  the  reault  of  Ita 
own  Investigations  or  pursuant  to  charges 
made  by  any  well  <^erator  or  ooal  operator, 
the  department  may  Itself  enter,  or  sball  per- 
mit any  aggrieved  person  to  file  before  It,  a 
formal  complaint  charging  any  wall  operator 
wltb  not  drlUlng  or  oaalng.  or  not  plugging 
or  fiiiiag.  any  w»U  In  aooordance  with  tbe 
proTlakMU  at  tbla  artlcto.  or  obarglng  any  ooal 
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visions  at  this  article,  or  to  the  order  at  ttts 
department.  True  ooplea  of  any  such  ooia. 
plaints  shall  be  served  upon  or  mailed  by 
registered  mall  to  any  person  so  charged, 
wltb  notice  of  the  Ume  and  piaoe  of  beanng. 
of  which  the  optmtor  or  operators  so  charged 
shall  be  given  at  least  five  days'  notice.  At 
tba  time  and  place  fixed  for  hearing,  full 
opportiinlty  aball  be  given  any  person  so 
charged  or  complained  to  be  heard  and  to 
offer  such  evidence  as  desired,  and  after  a  full 
hearing,  at  which  the  department  may  offer 
In  evidence  the  results  of  suob  Investigations 
as  It  may  have  made,  tbe  department  shall 
make  Its  findings  of  fact  and  enter  such  or- 
der as  In  Its  Judgment  Is  Just  and  right  and 
necessary  to  secure  tbe  proper  administration 
of  this  article,  and,  if  It  deems  necessary,  re- 
straining the  well  operator  from  continuing 
to  drill  or  case  any  well  or  from  further  plug- 
ging or  filling  the  same  except  tinder  such 
conditions  aa  the  department  may  Impose 
In  order  to  Insure  a  strict  compliance  with 
tbe  provisions  of  this  article  relating  to  such 
matters,  or  restraining  further  mining  op- 
erations In  proximity  to  any  well,  except  un- 
der such  conditions  as  the  department  may 
Impoae.  Prom  any  such  order  an  appeal,  nam- 
ing the  department  as  a  resjxindent,  may  be 
taken  by  the  op«'ator  or  operators  so  re- 
strained, within  ten  days  of  notice  of  entry 
of  the  same,  to  the  circuit  court  of  ths 
county  In  which  the  well  Involved  Is  located, 
and  the  department  or  complainant  or  com- 
plainants, or  both,  may,  in  case  such  order 
Is  disobeyed,  apply  at  any  time  to  such  circuit 
court  for  a  decree  enforcing  the  same. 

Mr.  COOPER.  A  provision  otmunon  to 
these  statutes  is  the  requirement  that 
the  ooal  operator  make  ai;H>llcation  and 
obtain  permission  from  the  appropriate 
State  agency,  before  mining  coal  within 
a  prescribed  distance  of  an  active  gu 
well.  Aa  a  general  rule,  these  statutory  re- 
quirements contain  no  prohibitions  on 
the  mining  of  coal  In  the  proximity  of 
gas  wells  but  are  for  the  benefit  of  gat 
and  coal  producers  In  the  conduct  of 
their  operations.  They  do  not  furnish 
protection  to  the  oocU  miners  nor  ad- 
vance his  safety. 

To  provide  greater  protection  to  these 
men  and  to  promote  their  safety  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  which  would 
prohibit  the  operation  of  all  ooal  mines 
in  any  coal  seam  within  500  feet  of  a 
known  gas  or  oil  well  whether  producing 
or  abandoned.  The  amendment  places 
the  burden  on  the  mine  operator  to  as- 
certain the  location  of  the  gas  or  oil  well. 
Further,  the  Secretary  of  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized to  promulgate  rules  and  regula- 
tions in  his  administration  of  this  provi- 
sion. 

Mr.  President.  I  offer  this  amendment 
to  point  up  the  fallacy  of  the  so-called 
economic  and  materialistic  argument 
that  Is  made  when  one  objects  to  almost 
any  provision  of  a  coal  niine  safety  biU 
presented  to  the  Senate.  If  it  is  said,  as  I 
have  said  here,  (vposition  to  the  require- 
ment that  permissible  machinery  be  re- 
quired In  nongassy  mines  as  well  as  gassy 
mines  is  characterized  as  materialistic 
and  based  on  economics,  then,  on  tbe 
other  hand,  we  are  shielding  to  the  ma- 
terialistic and  economic  side  to  permit 
the  continued  operation  of  ooal  mines  In 
gassy  areas  where  there  is  known  gas  and 
where  there  are  gas  wella,  both  produc- 
ing and  abandoned,  which  can  cause  or 
bring  about  an  ignition  or  explosion, 
such  as  occurred  In  West  Virginia,  al- 
most at  any  time  and  which  might  brinf 
a  sbnllar  explosloci  In  the  same  mine? 

I  would  Uke  to  detail  aone  ot  tbe  tefti 
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that  are  made  to  determine  whether  a 
BBlne  Is  gassy  or  nongawy. 

I  know  this  from  my  own  experience. 
I  am  not  a  ooal  operator,  but  I  live  In 
eastern  Kentucky.  I  have  been  In  gauy 
mines,  and  I  know  how  tests  are  made 
to  determine  whether  a  mine  shall  be 
classed  as  gassy  or  nongassy,  A  test 
must  be  made  which  will.  In  various 
ways,  determine  the  presence  of  gas.  One 
way  is  the  old-fashioned  use  of  an  open 
flame  lamp,  which  in  itself  has  caused 
Ignition  and  explosions.  The  test  is 
still  In  use  in  some  areas  of  the  coimtry. 

One  amendment  I  am  offering  is  that 
use  of  open  flame  lamps  shall  be  pro- 
hibited in  all  mines  in  the  United  States. 

The  second  way,  which  Is  safe,  is  the 
use  of  a  safety  mine  lamp,  which  is  used 
near  the  face  of  the  coal  or  wherever 
tbe  test  must  be  made,  which  can  in- 
dicate the  presence  of  gas. 

If  it  is  found  in  any  of  those  tests  that 
gas  is  present  in  the  atmosphere  In  a 
volume  greater  than  0.25  percent,  the 
mine  must  be  classified  as  gassy.  And 
once  classified  gassy,  it  may  never  again 
be  reclassified  nongassy. 

So  the  operator  of  a  mine,  and  the 
miners  themselves,  because  they  have 
their  safety  rules,  find  it  Important  to 
make  these  tests  and  to  be  certain  that 
the  gas  does  not  exceed  one-quarter  of  1 
percent.  If  gas  is  found,  then,  imder  the 
present  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act 
and  under  all  State  acts,  the  operators 
must  make  adjustments  in  ventilation 
to  provide  better  ventilation.  I  recall 
that  the  present  law  requires  that  6.000 
cubic  feet  of  air  a  minute  be  provided 
at  the  face  of  the  coal  where  the  miners 
are  working. 

I  close  with  the  simplest  explanation 
which  I  think  any  person  with  common- 
sense  can  make  concerning  the  difference 
between  a  gassy  mine  and  a  nongassy 
mine. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  usually  a 
great  difference  in  topography  and  geol- 
ogy between  these  two  types  of  mines. 
Anyone  who  has  been  through  a  coal 
area  knows  the  difference  between  what 
is  called  a  drift  mine  and  a  shaft  mine. 
A  shaft  mine  resembles  a  well  that  goes 
down  into  the  earth.  It  goes  below  the 
water  table,  and,  if  gas  is  present.  It  Is 
very  difficult  for  that  gas  to  escape  or  to 
be  released.  So  there  is  a  constant 
danger,  in  drilling  down  into  the  shafts 
and  then  going  off  into  passageways  and 
entries,  that  you  will  encounter  gas.  Gas 
is  usually  found  there  in  large  quantities, 
and  greater  care  has  to  be  taken  in  the 
use  of  permissible  machinery,  to  avoid 
ignitions  and  explosions  and  the  release 
of  pockets  of  gas. 

The  nongassy  mines  are  usually  drift 
mines,  which  have  an  entry  driven  into 
the  side  of  a  moimtain  or  hill,  above  the 
water  table,  and  as  they  go  higher  up  to- 
ward the  top  of  the  hill,  there  Is  less  acre- 
age, less  area.  The  entries  are  not  as 
deep,  and  so  they  are  easier  to  ventilate; 
but  chiefly  because  they  are  above  the 
water  table,  the  gas  seeps  out  and  is  re- 
leased in  the  atmosphere.  So,  over  a  long 
period  of  years,  these  mines  have  come 
to  be  called  nongassy  mines,  because 
there  Is  in  fact  no  gas  in  them. 

I  have  discussed  these  tables  covering 
a  16-year  period  to  show  the  difference 
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betweox  the  fatalities  and  injuries  from 
the  two  types  of  mines,  and  to  paiat  out 
that  these  injuries  and  fatalities  are  at- 
tributed to  other  causes,  some  of  them  to 
personal  ne^lgence,  which  could  not  be 
averted  by  the  requirement  of  permissible 
machinery. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  purposes 
of  the  bill,  of  which  I  am  a  co^onsor, 
to  provide  for  greater  safety  in  our  coal 
mines.  It  would  provide  greater  safety 
in  many  respects.  I  have,  prior  to  today, 
offered  an  amendment  to  provide  meas- 
ures to  protect  against  roof  falls,  rib 
falls,  and  face  falls,  which  cause  more 
than  60  percent  of  the  fatalities  and  in- 
juries in  our  mines. 

I  remember  in  1959 1  proposed  amend- 
ments to  secure  better  protection  from 
roof  and  rib  falls.  The  amendment  I 
submit  today  is  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
open  flame  lamps  in  any  mine,  thus 
reducing  the  dangers  of  ignition  or  «c- 
plosion. 

But  I  do  ask  that  the  difference  in 
classification  as  between  gassy  and  non- 
gassy mines  remains,  because  It  is  based 
upon  sound  premises,  upon  differences  in 
characteristics,  topography,  and  geolog- 
ical considerations,  and  chiefiy  because 
there  is  no  gas  in  a  nongassy  mine. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  amendments  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  tbe  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  oaU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  porooeed- 
ed  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

KXEUUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  srasion.  for  action  on  the 
nominaiUons  placed  on  the  Secretary's 
desk.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordetred. 


U.S.  COAST  GUARD 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  in  the 
UjS.  Coast  Guard  which  had  been  placed 
on  the  Secretary's  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  ooofirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
uoanlmous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered.  , 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11  A2(L  MONDAY,  JUNE  9,  1969 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjourment  imtil  11  o'clock  ajn.  on 
Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Senate  convenes  next  Monday  at  11 
ajn.,  we  will  consider  the  nomination  of 
Warren  E.  Burger,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 

I  also  want  to  indicate  that  it  is  my 
Intention  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nasrs 
on  confirmation. 


LBQISLATEVB  SESSION 


On  request  of  Mr,  Kxnmxdt,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  ci  legislative  business. 


ADJOURNMENT     UNTIL     MONDAY. 
JUNE  9,  1969,  AT  11  O'CLOCK  AM. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr»  President,  if  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  until  11  o'clock  ajn.  on 
Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  3 
o'clock  and  49  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday,  Jime  9,  1969, 
at  11  ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nonunations  received  by  the 
Senate  Jime  4,  1969,  imder  authority  of 
the  order  of  the  Senate  of  June  2,  1969: 
In  thi  Navt 

Tbe  foUowlng-named  captains  of  the  Une 
of  the  Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  rear  admiral,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


John  D.  Chase 
David  M.  Rubel 
Robert  S.  Salzer 
Narvln  O.  Wlttmann 
Robert  C.  Oooding 
Paul  E.  Pugb 
John  L.  Butts,  Jr. 
Charles  N.  Payne,  Jr. 
John  L.  Marocchl 
WilUam  M.  Pugh.  H 
Ward  S.  Miller 
Roger  E.  Spreen 
James  Ferris 
John  H.  Dick 
WUllam  H.  liivingston 
Howard  E.  Oreer 


Jon  L.  Boyes 
Donald  C.  Davis 
Donald  V.  Cox 
Herbert  S.  Ainswortb 
Earl  P.  Yates 
Donald  D.  Engen 
OUver  H.  Perry,  Jr. 
Edward  K.  Snyder 
Spencer  Matthews,  Jr. 
Dean  L.  Axene 
Clarence  R.  Bryan 
Patrick  J.  Hannifin 
James  W.  Nance 
Rembrandt  C. 

Robinson 
Worthy  H.  Bagley 


In  ths  Abmt 

The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  sections  3284  and  3806: 

To  be  colonel 

Pragala.  James  J..  040583, 

The  foUowlng-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  under  tbe  provisions  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  sections  3284  and  3299: 

To  be  Ueutenant  colonel 

Freeman,  Arthur  L.,   088697. 
Mumane,  James  J.,  062144. 
Nelson,  Loyal  B..  066714. 
Wasoo,  Joaefii.  Jr..  OF114800. 

To  be  Iteutenant  oolonel,  chaplatn 

aiynn.  John  P.,  (WllTWe.  - 


h^-J., 
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To  b*  mmfor 
AbtU,  Julian  l^cnum, 
Ahraham.  AltMrt,  m.  OTMie. 
Abraiaowlta.  BaaJaBUm  U.  OTsaM. 
Aoktaa.  tnmt  L..  Jr..  073438. 
AdAlr.  amy  B..  OMMl. 
AdMitevtaB.  Mwwtl  8..  Jr..  OM1M. 
AOmiom,  Rlctaartl  S.,  O7SM0. 
AdUBS.  Bobart  B.,  073066. 
AdUM.  Tom.  Jr.,  073669. 
ACUlt.  John  M..  061570. 
A6n«v.  J«ok  8..  O74041. 
Akin.  H*TU  O.,  073806. 
Albrtflit.  John  K..  073M7. 
Aldrap.  Barl  W..  Jr..  07S643. 
AUalN.  OhitrtophCT  J..  O7S660. 
Allan.  JamM  B..  Jr..  O78304. 
Alston.  CbarlM  ▲..  0«8386. 
Amael.  JOMpb  B  ,  073810. 
Amant.  Richard  O..  063360. 
Amllcka,  Jobn  O  .  0649S7. 
Andaraon.  Jamea  L..  073563. 
Andaraon,  Le«  K..  077383. 
Andra.  Patar  C,  073436. 
Andraa.  Bobart  G..  073904. 
Andrawa.  Thomaa  T.,  000645. 
Antkowlak.  Rob«rt  S..  088504. 
Amacka.  Cbarlaa  O..  074055. 
'Aahby^'Oiarlaa  C.  O00480. 
'^lahbV.  liaaon  K..  083106. 
Aabay.  Clarenca  O.,  073017. 
Atkins.  Roy  A..  OF100339. 
Austin.  Richard  8..  O07378. 
Ayotta.  Ronald  J..  073122. 
Backus.  Richard  J..  O87900. 
Bacon.  Robart  C.  073595. 
Bagnal.  Cbarlaa  W..  O73S06. 
Bahnsan.  John  C.  Jr..  O73507, 
BaUay.  Gaorge  A..  O77260. 
Baker.  A.  J.  074060. 
Bakar.  Richard  D..  OPl  16549. 
Bannlstar,  Barry  B..  004271. 
Bannlstar,  Bdwln  J.,  O74064. 
Barbar,  Harry  K..  064071. 
Barga.  Beverly  L..  077265. 
Barlow.  Keith  A..  O7S600. 
Barney.  Charlea  D..  078217. 
Bamum.  Jamas  E..  078218. 
Barrett.  Reld  A.,  073600 
Barrow.  CarreU  M..  085480. 
Bartall.  Harold  T..  073087. 
Barton.  Hubert  K..  099788. 
Bastan.  Lawrence  E..  072438. 
Bataa.  Donald  E..  073134. 
Batts.  John  H  .  op:  06493. 
Baty,  Roy  S.,  Jr  .  073574. 
Bauchsplea.  James  S..  073601. 
Baxter.  Arthur  8.,  Jr..  074067. 
Baxter.  William  P..  O7S602. 
Bay  leas.  Robert  B..  078223. 
Bear.  Ben  H..  n,  073543. 
Bearden.  Thomaa  E..  091551. 
Beaucliamp,  Edward  W  ,  OPl  17138. 
Bechtold.  John  O..  OP105613. 
Beck.  Edmund  8..  074060. 
Beckhoff.  Otto  P.,  081581. 
Bell.  Charlea  H..  072677. 
Bell.  James  C.  Jr..  090096. 
Bell.  Lawrence  A..  074071. 
Bell.  Leroy  C  .  078237. 
Bell.  Walter  C.  073386. 
Benacquista,  John  J..  072578. 
Bander,  Richard  C.  062300. 
Benlng.  Robert  O.,  089318. 
Bennett,  Donald  O.  081584. 
Bennett.  Donald  P..  074964. 
Benoakl,  Joaeph  Jr  .  O72440. 
Benson.  Theodore  D  .  085723. 
Berray,  Thomas  O.,  082203. 
Berry,  David  T  .  073607 
Berry.  Pred  C  .  Jr  .  072323. 
Bessler.  Lawrence  H..  066887. 
Blhler,  John  O.,  Jr.,  073830. 
Blnney.  Charlea  W..  07496. 
BJrkenholz.  Richard  M..  O7407* 
Blssell,  Keith  Jr..  O79095. 
Blackham.  Daryl  K.  073138. 
Blackwell.  Jeaae  B..  073609. 
Blagg.  Thomas  B..  074060. 


BUad.  Blgalow  B..  Jr..  OPl  1666a. 
'        aiawtar.  Jamaa  O.,  O7S6I0. 
BUCh.  TlMaiaa  P..  Jr ,  000383. 
BUas,  Laaranoa  T..  073493. 
Blunt.  Bogar  R..  07S611. 
BoMwrlfht.  Cbaj-laa,  OP108606. 
Boahma.  Jamaa  A..  06788S. 
Boamar.  Daonla  H.,  074084. 
BoUm.  Paul  P..  OP106804. 
Bolln.  Jamaa  P..  07S613. 
Bond.  Bobart  B..  073139. 
Bonnaa.  WUllam  B..  074066. 
Botioan.  Raymond.  07S393. 
Booaar,  Harold  B.,  064473. 
Bom,  Bdward  O..  094274. 
Bortoluttt.  Angelo.  073616. 
Boawell.  John  R.,  064953. 
Botta.  Robert  H  .  074091. 
Bovdoln.  WUllam  R  .  077375. 
Bowaa.  Thomas  M  .  073616. 
Boyd.  William  A..  Jr..  081588.   . 
Boyar,  Henry.  Jr..  073023. 
Boy;an.  Steven  V..  073617 
f       Boyle.  Rodger  W  ,  OPl  17323. 
Bradby.  Harold  N.,  Jr..  073989. 
Bradford.  Zeb  B  .  Jr  ,  073618. 
Bradahaw,  Harold  D  .  086488. 
Brady.  Harlan.  J..  084474. 
Bramlat.  Jamea  W  ,  078573. 
Bramlett.  Mead  R..  074096. 
Branch.  John  H.,  Jr..  080754. 
Braataaars.  Bobby  P  .  074097. 
Brassert.  Charlea  A.,  081590. 
Brlckwell.  Wilbur  D  ,  O88S90. 
Brian,  John  H.,  OPl 08 124. 
Brier.  Jamea  R..  087481. 
Bright.  Pred  Jr  .  007887. 
Brink,  Donald  W..  078341. 
Brlnkley.  Charlea  B..  073631. 
Britten.  Samuel  L  .  072680. 
Broadaway.  Thomaa  P  .  073493. 
Brofer,  Duane  R.,  Jr  ,  OP102304. 
Brogl,  David  M.,  O06948. 
Bronson,  Russell  A.,  074101. 
Brooks.  George  W..  072681. 
Brooks.  Herman  L..  OP1034aO. 
Brown,  Bernard  B.,  085130. 
Brown.  Don  E..  086732. 
Brown.  Predenc  J..  073623. 
Brown.  Loy  D..  073549. 
Brown.  Marlon  L..  087483. 
Brown,  William  W..  087485. 
Bruce,  WUllam  A.,  084073. 
Bryan,  Charles  D.,  OPl  00248. 
Bryant,  Uoyd  D..  081697. 
Bryant.  Richard  L..  090478. 
Buchanan.  Paul  J..  077289. 
BuUock.  Victor  T..  073623. 
Bxinavlch.  Peter  C.  085403. 
Burbulaa.  John  O..  OP108129. 
Burcham.  Jerry  J.,  073624. 
Burgoon,  Kenneth  L..  083641. 
Burkett,  Seth  W.,  072685. 
Bxirnette.  Charles  D..  072832. 
Biirns.  Thornton  A..  073825. 
Bush.  Robart  C,  072447. 
Butler.  Prank  C.  Jr.,  072834. 
ByneU,  Harlan  B..  073626. 
Byrne.  John  M..  073138. 
Byrnes.  Graham  P..  072461. 
Cabral.  Walter  K.,  073835. 
Cage.  WUUe  R.,  Jr..  091783. 
CahUl.  WUUam  J..  078354. 
Calderwood.  Earl  H..  074118. 
Caldwell.  Richard  D..  089439. 
Callahan.  Jamaa  J,  078356. 
Callaway,  Charlaa  P..  077389. 
Calvert.  Jack  P..  074117. 
CambeU.  Cheater  P.,  086406. 
Campbell.  Prank  D..  089433. 
CampbaU.  Robart  J.,  077308. 
Carey.  Calvin  C.  081598. 
Carllala,  Alan  R..  072686. 
Cames.  Julian  H..  Jr.,  072687. 
Carr.  Eldon  D.,  073830. 
Carraway.  Joseph  R.,  078631. 
Carrlngton,  Hugh  C,  073883. 
Carroll.  Oeorga  P.  J.,  077309. 
Carter.  Robert  H..  074134. 
Carter,  Thomaa  D.,  Jr..  066078. 
Carrar,  Charley  A..  O67700. 


J 


i.  Jamaa  D..  Oa8610. 

Oaahwall.  Jamaa  B..  0781S7. 
Oaalplt.  Vtellz  L..  001788. 
OMto,  PhlUp  C.  O738B0. 
OandlU.  Jamas  ■..  OP10684S. 
ahambartaln,  Ohartaa  M.,  073688. 
fBiaBiplln.  WUUam  A^  O64074. 
Chapman,  Donald  O..  064078. 
Chapman,  Joaaph  IC.  088616. 
Ghlok.  Robart  L.,  077814. 
ChUoota,  Don  L.,  OP106647. 
ChlUcott,  Dewey  A..  077815. 
Ohlaolm,  Patrick  D.,  077816. 
Chrlataaaen.  Oaorga  P.,  068630. 
Chrlstophar,  Hairy  O..  078688. 
Clark.  Jamaa  W.,  OPl  14660. 
Clark,  John  J..  078680. 
Clark.  Rlohard  W..  Jr.,  098334. 
Clayberg.  Blchard  P.,  088680. 
ClemanU,  PhUlp  J.,  073584. 
Cluzton.  Donald  B..  07245S. 
Coast.  Albert  P..  077326. 
CoaU.  Whit  L..  078640. 
Cobba,  Richard  C,  OP1034S6. 
Cocke,  Eugene  R.,  073495. 
Oookrell,  Elroy  M.,  O96004. 
Cody,  William  P.,  O73041. 
Coffman,  Ronald  L.,  074131. 
Coker,  Walter  R.,  077327. 
Coleman,  Jerry  L.,  087402. 
Coleman,  WlUle  A.,  085137. 
Collier,  Gary  D.,  073847. 
Collins.  BUly  C.  077S28. 
CoUlson.  John  M..  081606. 
Colson,  John  T.,  074133. 
Comer,  Winston  L..  077331. 
Comeskey,  Harry  A.,  07S643. 
Conley,  Samuel  G..  099639. 
Conneely,  Martin  P.,  084077. 
Connolly,  John  J..  Jr..  004919. 
Conrad.  Michael  J..  073044. 
Cook,  John  H..  081607. 
Cook,  Richard  A.,  074135. 
Cook.  Walter  C,  094461. 
Cooksey,  David  O,  073585. 
Cooley,  Andrew  L..  Jr..  076186. 
Coran.  Johnny  P..  OP105408. 
Corless.  Robert  L..  084968. 
Cormany.  Cecil  D..  096922. 
Comwell.  Michael  C.  098058. 
Cosby,  Lyoyd  N  .  077337. 
Costello,  Charles  J.,  072848. 
Cotton.  Thomas  B..  OPl  14385. 
CouncU.  Clclero,  Jr.,  073647. 
Count,  Elmer  E..  073849. 
Covert.  James  L..  098381. 
Cowan,  Donnely  O.,  OP100106. 
Cowles.  Richard  W..  078268. 
Cox.  Eabredge  R..  078269. 
Coyne,  Robert  A..  09I421. 
Craln.  Wallace  3..  073648. 
Cralle.  Maur>'  S..  Jr.,  073649. 
Crandall.  Harry  W..  073650. 
Craver.  Douglas  M..  074139. 
Crawford,  Theodore  A.,  072604. 
Cremer.  Robert  D..  Jr..  073651. 
Crews.  Roy  A.,  085741. 
Crews.  WlUam  P..  073652. 
Crltea.  WUUam  R..  075653. 
Crompton.  WUllam  B..  094283. 
Croeby.  James  C,  074143. 
Cross,  Ernest  E..  073655. 
Cross.  Gerald  K..  OPl  10219. 
Crouch,  Curtis  S.,  Jr.,  080323. 
Crouter.  Edgerton  T.,  073656. 
Crowder.  Thomas  M.,  085149. 
Crowley.  Leonard  O.,  091200. 
Cullen.  James  P..  078273. 
Cunningham.  Clarance  E.,  074147. 
Curl.  Richard  L..  073667. 
Curran.  Gordon  A.,  086032. 
Cuthbertson.  Roebrt  J  ,  073001. 
Dall.  Robert  B..  077346. 
Dambergs,  Ilmars  H.,  OP110223. 
Dambrauskas,  Vincent,  072459. 
Daniel.  Bartow  D.,  078275. 
I3anlels,  John  M.,  Jr.,  089454. 
Dantos,  Evangelos,  073660. 
Dareds,  Pete  J.,  O77340. 
Daub,  Alfred  V.,  Jr  ,  92318. 
Davea,  PhUUp  B  ,  072853. 
Davla,  Dale  B.,  094863. 
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Davta.  Jamea  8.,  OFIOOOOS. 
DftTls.  Sidney.  088168. 
Day.  Bdward  A..  078461. 
Day,  Prank  L.,  07S661. 
Day.  Baymond,  085S18. 
Day,  Thomaa  B.,  078377. 
DaCamp.  William  S.,  074165. 
DePranoe,  Rudolph  B.,  07368S. 
De  LeoU.  Wood  B.,  073664. 
De  Lorimler,  Alfred  J..  06S18S. 
Da  Thome,  Raymond  J.,  074160. 
OeVUblaa.  Donald  R.,  OP103888. 
Deacon.  Reynolds  J.,  083814. 
Del  Oollland.  John  P..  078370. 
Delahunty.  Thomaa  C,  07385S. 
Demera,  Gerald  Z.,  073665. 
Demlck,  Harold  B.,  072586. 
Denny,  Davis  M..  Jr.,  078987. 
Dettmar,  Richard  P.,  087502. 
Devers,  John  P.,  077367. 
Dewey,  Arthur  E.,  073687. 
Dews,  Henry  L.,  Jr..  OP100256. 
Dlez,  Everett  8.,  078660. 
Dlgennaro.  WUUam  L.,  078688. 
DUday,  Colbert  L..  088658.  v 

Dillingham.  WUllam  B..  OP105878. 
Dlorto,  Gene  L.,  OPl  10654. 
Dlsmukes.  James  R.,  077363. 
Dlster,  Arthur  C,  073002. 
Dlvls.  Ernest  W.,  086067. 
Dixon,  Bryan  D.,  073142. 
Dixon,  Malcolm  R.,  08162S. 
Dobbs.  Herbert  H..  077365. 
Dodd.  Calvin  G..  072856. 
Dodd.  WUUam  H..  087503. 
Dolron,  Nicholas  H.,  081624. 
Donatuecl.   Gerald   A..   OPI02856. 
Donner.  WUUam  O..  073998. 
Dorand,  Edwin  J.,  078282. 
Dorough,  PhUlp  E.,  O  72700. 
Dome,  James  C,  086070. 
Downey,  Robert  H.,  Jr.,  081626. 
Dozler,  James  L..  073670. 
Draper,  Edwin  L.,  072858. 
Dreybus,  George  N.,  078284. 
Drury,  Dan  L.,  074174. 
Dubois.  Ronald  W..  078286. 
Dugan,  John  E.,  082267. 
Duggan.  Daniel  E.,  072704. 
Dull.  Harry  L..  Jr.,  077372. 
Dunagan.  Clarence  M  ,  OP114676. 
Dunfleld.  Edward  P..  OPl 08159. 
Dunn.  Jack  A.,  073672. 
Dunn,  James  T..  078288. 
Durant,  John  J.,  078288. 
Durkln,  Michael  J..  072467. 
Eastbum.  Charles  E.,  07367S. 
Easton.  Robert  H.,  073674. 
Ebbole.  Robert.  079573. 
Ebert.  Vernon  E..  073675. 
Eckert.  WUUam  N..  074183. 
Eddy,  Burton  A.,  084080. 
Edmlston,  Charles  H.,  081629. 
Edmondson,  James  P.,  099638. 
Edwards,  Charles  A..  085168. 
Edwards.  Donald  M.,  077374. 
Elnseln,  Aleksander.  074681. 
Eltel,  James  W.,  078291. 
Eliot.  PhUUps  G.  P.,  073677. 
Elliott.  Harlen  O..  078293. 
Ellis.  James  N..  073678. 
Ely.  Arch  H..  Jr..  085160. 
Enloe.  James  A.,  074187. 
Eshelman,  John  E.,  0919S6. 
Et2aer.  Roy  T.,  086530. 
Pambrough.  John  A.,  O89204. 
Pargason,  Le  Roy  H.,  OP100861. 
Parmer.  WlUlam  P.,  073680. 
FarreU,  Joseph  G.,  OP110673. 
Parrla,  Robert  I..  072706. 
Featherstone.  Stephen  E.,  006010. 
Peeley.  Robert  P.,  073867. 
Pelker.  Dale  R.,  077383. 
Ferguson,  Charles  H.,  077384. 
PUbert,  Frederic  J.,  007410. 
Flscto,  Donald  A.,  073683. 
Fitzgerald,  James  P.,  OP10350S. 
PltEgerald,  John  M..  083269. 
Fitzgerald,  Thomaa  E.,  078308. 
PltsmorrlB,  Lawrence  B.,  O74108. 
Fletcher.  Bdward  M.,  O78804. 


FUtcnft.  Anthony  D..  083894. 
Plory.  Robert  A..  078684. 
Floyd.  BAlph  H..  Jr..  078685. 
Flynn.  James  J..  068307. 
FoUceraon,  Donald  A.,  0100016. 
Faradorl.  Barry  L..  088683. 
Fon«U,  William  J.,  087617. 
Fonyth.  Robert  P.,  086153. 
Foes,  John  W.,  n,  078687. 
Foaaett,  John  L.,  OP102463. 
Foster,  Robert  Q.,  Jr„  083370. 
Fox.  Bugene,  078688. 
Fox,  Bugene  A.,  O7S680. 
Fox.  Frederldc  W..  072870. 
Fraker.  WUllam  W.,  OFl  17160. 
Fraley,  Harold  J..  074308. 
Praley,  Robert  R..  083271. 
Frank,  Wlnfleld  C,  078680. 
Franklin,  John  R.,  Jr.,  O78S07. 
Fratzke,  Walter  E.,  004207. 
Frederick,  WUllam  R.,  3d,  078683. 
Freeman,  Clinton  A.,  004936. 
Fry,  Clifford  P.,  OP103946. 
Fry,  LlayU  A.,  O97304. 
Frye,  Ray  E.,  Jr.,  081637. 
Fucella,  Edward  D.,  072874. 
*\iUer,  Thomas  W.,  OP102466. 
Pumey,  Robert  M.,  088690. 
GaUler,  Gary  L.,  072473. 
Gange.  WlUlam  B.,  072875. 
Gannon,  Edwin  W.,  084062. 
Oantt,  Gerald  D.,  078313. 
Gamer,  James  E.,  077380. 
Gamer.  James  G..  094750. 
Garrison,  Edgar  C,  004460. 
Qarvey,  Charles  J.,  073694. 
Gates,  Norman  B.,  073554. 
Geddes,  Garth  L.,  080223. 
George,  Ellsworth  P.,  094323. 
Gibbons,  Gerald  G..  081639. 
Gibbons.  James  H.,  074212. 
Gibson,  Mack  L.,  Jr.,  001246. 
Glese,  WlUlam  097907. 
Gllbertson,  James  S.,  089986. 
GUUe.  Gerald  R.,  074214. 
Glngrass,  Robert  J.,  078336. 
Glassca,  Robert  P..  073033. 
Gleason.  Joseph  E..  073696. 
Oleave.  Paul  R.,  073149. 
Glenn,  Charles  A..  073697.  I 

Glock,  Howard  G..  073698.  ' 

Goad.  Robert  E.,  082273. 
Gochnaur,  Thomas  L.,  091843. 
Godding.  Donald  R.,  74220. 
Goetcheus.  James  R.,  OP102884. 
Gomes,  Lloyd  E.,  072713. 
Gonsalves,  Robert  P.,  090088. 
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O'Shea.  Oomellus  J.,  OP103043. 
Oshel.  Donald  M..  073810. 
Otsuka,  Yuklo,  001966. 
Owen,  David  T..  072770. 
Owens.  Pobert  C,  078460. 
Pace.  Donald  L.,  002234. 
Pace,  Llnwood  A.,  Jr.,  094328. 
Painter,  Brookman  E..  077617. 
Palmer,  Dave  R..  073814. 
Paquln,  Wilfred  J.,  086231. 
Paradise,  James,  Jr.,  073816. 
Parker,  Charles  R.,  073816. 
Parker,  Franklin  8.,  094630. 
Parker,  John  R.,  073817. 
Parker,  JuUus,  Jr..  OF106601. 
Parka,  Hugh  W.,  068873. 


Parry.  Raphael  P..  071684. 
Parson,  Joe  W.,  072061. 
Paraona,  Walter  H.,  074486. 
Partln,  David  W.,  OFl  10020. 
Patrick.  FarreU  O.,  078818. 
Patton.  David  W/«72101. 
Patton,  MUton  hC,  OFl  10398. 
Payne.  Robert  Wk,  072636. 
Pearaon,  Stanley  R.,  074488. 
Peaae,  Charles  T.,  094779. 
Pellegrlnon,  Ronald  G.,  074480. 
Perkins,  George  R.,  O90530. 
Perry,  Earl  E.,  072636. 
Peterson,  Alfred  L.,  OF102604. 
PetUt,  Ernest  G..  OP109622. 
Petty,  Robert  E.,  IV,  009949. 
PhlUlpe.  Fred  E.,  Jr.,  097784. 
PhllUps.  Oary  B.,  078823. 
PhlUlpa.  Herbert  O..  OF106771. 
PhlUlpe.  Bobert  A..  078464. 
Pierce,  John  A..  0726S8. 
Plaroe.  Blchard  B.,  078828. 
Pleroe,  WUbur  B.,  Jr.,  071960. 
PitDun,  Kenneth  M..  07444S. 
Pltre.  George  L.,  Jr.,074444. 
Plant,  Robert  A.,  078466. 
Plott,  IHomaa  J.,  OF102246. 
Plugge,  Donald  W.,  072540. 
Pohly,  Glenn  W..  072639. 
Polak.  Alexander  P.,  072966. 
PoIhemuB,  Blchard  E.,  074446. 
PoUekoekl,  John  S.,  073824. 
Poole,  Charles  E.,  Jr.,  07883S. 
Porter,  Jon  E.,  073826. 
PosB,  Joaeph  D.,  078460. 
Potter,  AUen  R.,  078470. 
PoweU,  Prank  M.,  OF106507. 
PoweU,  Ralph  J.,  OF1067eO. 
Pretti,  John  R.,  088183. 
Price,  Oscar  G.,  Jr.,  088882. 
Price,  Theodore  W.,  097735. 
Priore.  Fortunato  R..  072071. 
Propes,  N<»man  C,  073581. 
Pu^,  George  M.,  077S32. 
Pugmlre,  Robert  M.,  074449. 
PtiUlam,  Nathan  M.,  077633. 
Purvis,  John  W.  G.,  078471. 
Putnam,  Earl  L.,  086339. 
Pybus,  Fred  R.,  m,  077634. 
Quackenbush,  Robert  E.,  Jr.,  078837. 
Quest,  Joseph  W.,  077636. 
Qulgg,  Stuart  M.,  078473. 
Qulnlan,  Harry  L..  073616. 
Qulnn,  Joeeph  G..  097743. 
Quirk.  Edward  T.,  083292. 
Baab,  Kenneth  E..  078188. 
Babdau,  James  L.,  084102. 
Badford,  James  T..  073113. 
Badoeb,  Burnett  H..  090402. 
Badaplnner.  Kank  H.,  087601. 
Ragovls,  George.  088890. 
Rajala,  Paul  W.,  073828. 
RaU,  Frederick  A.,  073839. 
Ralls,  Randall  D.,  087892. 
Ramey,  Hubert  D.,  074463. 
Ramsey,  John  D.,  072778. 
Ramsey,  Roger  R.,  072541. 
Ranger.  David  W.,  074454. 
RatcUff,  Robert  H.,  088304. 
Baudebaugh,  James  D.,  074455. 
Ray.  Gerald  C,  OFl  14200. 
Bay,  James  R.,  097350. 
Raymond,  Henry  J.,  088891. 
Redd,  Gall  R.,  072542. 
Redhalr,  Roger  R.,  073832. 
Redllne,  Edward  H.,  073833. 
Reed,  James  R.,  OF103606. 
Reed,  Paul  R.,  072973. 
Held,  Robert  L.,  Jr.,  077643. 
Repp,  Edgar  F.,  087594. 
Rhode,  Michael  Jr.,  086678. 
Rhodes,  Edward  P.,  073834. 
Rhodes,  Lonnle  D.,  077647. 
Rice,  Richard  C,  073186. 
Richards,  Edward  T.,  073835. 
Richards,  John  H.,  Jr.,  078477. 
Richards,  Therman  L.,  099717. 
Richardson,  Qeorge  A.,  Jr.,  072974. 
Richardson,  Gerald  A..  073837. 
Rlgrish,  Ernest  E.,  061725. 
Blley.  Leonard  J.,  070618. 


Blnker,  Bldiard,  07S8S8. 
Blordan,  William  T..  072648. 
RlXBO,  Donald  B.,  OF110043. 
Bobbins,  Bdwln  B.,  07S781. 
Btiberts,  Bodney  K..  097036. 
B6blns(m.  Baymond  H.,  OF103360. 
BOblnson.  Blchard  T.,  007861. 
BOby,  Bobert  L..  073783. 
Bo(Aey,  James  O.,  O78610. 
Boddy,  Patri<^  M.,  078070. 
Bodlna,  Stanley  L.,  073186. 
Bodrtguea,  Baymond,  099975. 
Bogers,  John  E.,  073188. 
Rohland,  Bobert  G..  087690. 
RoU,  WlUlam  C,  073840. 
Bopp,  Richard  P.,  077667. 
Roes  Robert  E.,  078483. 
Rosen,  Donald  E.,  099719. 
Rosenberg,  Theodore  R.,  084106. 
Roele,  Gerald  J.,  072980. 
Ross,  Joseph  L.,  Jr.,  077669. 
Roes,  MorrlU.  Jr.,  073842. 
Ross,  Robert  A.,  073843. 
Ross,  Robert  E.,  078483. 
Rosser,  John  C,  Jr.,  071716. 
Rostlne,  George  W.,  073844. 
Roth.  William  R..  OP103898. 
Rowe,  Alvln  G.,  077661. 
Ruhlln,  James  R.,  Jr.,  095094.   ^ 
Rundgren,  Ivar  W.,  Jr.,  073846. 
Rush,  Karl  C,  074479. 
RusseU,  Charles  R..  073847. 
RusseU,  James  P.,  074481. 
Ruttman,  Lloyd  J.,  090447. 
Ryan,  WlUlam  J.,  091490. 
Ryder,  Freddie  O.,  091997. 
Safersteln,  Thorton  S..  073848. 
Saffold,  Albert  T.,  084918. 
Sage.  Robert  S.,  072546. 
Sagramoso,  Daniel  E.,  073189. 
Saint,  Charles  P.,  073849. 
Salamone,  Luciano  C,  073860. 
Sanders,  Burnett  R.,  073190. 
Sanders,  Mac  D.,  077667. 
Sanders,  WUllam  C,  078488. 
Sandlln,  Malcom  R.,  078490. 
Sandstrum,  Allan  W.,  074834. 
Sanford,  David  G.,  087605. 
Sanfnrd,  WlUlam  P.,  073116. 
SantuUl,  John  P.,  094499. 
Sarklss,  Charles  D.,  073851. 
Saunders,  Lemroy  L.,  088913. 
Sawey.  James  W.,  074486. 
Saxton,  Benjamin  P.,  073862. 
Schelhom,  Carlton  L.,  072983. 
Scherer,  PrankUn  J.,  084718. 
Schmld,  Bobert  M.,  075083. 
Schmltz,  Ralph,  093078. 
Schmltz,  Robert  P.,  077873. 
Schneider,  WlUiam  H.,  078247. 
Scholz,  John  C,  073864. 
Schoonmaker,  MarshaU,  OD7S86S. 
SChrage,  WlUlam  K.,  073866. 
Schuler,  Bob  D.,  073857. 
Schull,  Dunell  V..  077677. 
Schultz,  Otto  R.,  096391. 
Sohvaneveldt,  Noel  S.,  073976. 
Schwarzkopf,  H.  Norman  078868. 
Scott,  Oharles  W.,  073399. 
Scott,  Douglas  W.,  072648. 
Soott,  Robert  W.,  092006. 
Scully,  Robert  0..  073860. 
Seago,  Pierce  T.,  Jr.,  077680. 
Seoord,  John  W.,  081736. 
Seeberg.  Richard  S.,  096798. 
Seeley,  James  L.,  075084. 
Setser,  Frederick,  09939S. 
Settle,  Thomas  A..  086375. 
Seixfert,  Edward  C,  073191. 
SevUla.  Exequlel  R.,  OFl 08294. 
SeweU,  Jamea  H.,  Jr.,  073861. 
Shanahan,  John  A.,  OFl 03033. 
Shannon,  John  W..  072648. 
Sharer,  Frank  E.,  078864. 
Shattuck,  MUton  C,  07S866. 
Shean.  Fredwlck  L..  07S866. 
Sheldon,  John  D.,  097893. 
Shelton,  Htintly  E.,  O92011. 
Shelton,  Samuel  W.,  077686. 
Shepardson,  John  A.,  072988. 
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.liartoaP.,(y?8Ml. 
Bbirtj,  Jamas  O..  07S«8T. 
Sboekley,  Hamry  A..  OTaTM. 
Short.  Xannatli  U..  07*809. 
Short,  wmiam  L..  067914. 
Shrtrar.  WUllam  9..  OM8B1. 
Shufalt.  Jainaa  W..  077087. 
Sbllar.  OwraU  V.,  078M8. 
Wtomlnikl.  Sdmmid  J..  Onmn. 
Sttonkl.  Lao  P..  OTTVIS. 
Wmmona.  Bobby  B..  07S199. 
Stmom,  BiBbard  J..  073909. 

StiDooa,  J(am  D.,  Jr.,  O77089. 

Slmpaon.  Cbarlaa  I..  074519. 

StnoUOr.  Allan  B.,  O80467. 

SIrkla.  Ifiohaal  8.,  O7S870. 

aiMnyak.  Mark  J.,  073871. 

aiak.  laaae  R.,  089991. 

MtMmora.  Harrol  J..  07S87a. 

Skldmora,  Wilbur  U..  073873 

SUofo,  Jamaa  P.,  077890. 

Sloan.  John  p.,  07S874. 

SmaUa,  Moaaa  D.,  OPl  17870. 

Smart.  Bmaat  A..  096103. 

SUillay.  Ronald  H..  073790. 

Smltb.  Call  D..  065668. 

auuth.  Oarl  O..  073830. 

Smith.  Donald  B..  Jr.,  07387B 

Smith.  Xdward  P..  0736S3. 

Smith.  Prank  L..  073876. 

SdUlh.  Hubert  Q..  066781. 
"    flnnzi.  James  A.,  093351. 

Smith,  Kennath  W.,  088309. 

Eknlth,  Lowell  G.,  07S877. 

Smith.  Patrick  O..  OP109643. 

Smith,  Blchard  L.,  073197. 

Smith,  Scott  B.,  073878. 

Smith,  Stalnton,  073879. 

Smith.  WlKla  B.,  O7860Q. 

Snavely,  Char  lea  C.  073880. 

Snodgraas.  John  C  .  073881. 

Snow,  Don  F..  008174. 

Snowden.  Bdgar,  IV.  074531. 

Soper.  Robert  L..  Jr..  073334. 

Sorley,  Lewis  S.,  m,  073883. 

Severs.  Oeoi^  A.,  078513. 

Sparks.  Donald  K..  063666. 

Spelser,  Robin  O..  Jr..  073884. 

Spence.  John  D  ,  090510. 

Spencer,  Joseph  L.,  098325. 

Spires,  James  W.,  073885. 

Sposlto,  Paul,  OP103336. 
Sprlngstead.  Bertln  W.,  077700. 
St.  Amour,  Leo  R.,  Jr.,  073338. 
St.  liouls.  Robert  P.,  073886. 
Stalllngs.  Da-dd  W..  066364. 
Staplas.  William  B.,  073080. 
Stapleton,  George  J..  073888. 
Staroes.  Edward  J.,  088807. 
Stedron,  Charles  J.,  073300. 
Stephens.  Richard  B..  061S35. 
Stevens,  Bdward  A.,  073655. 
Stevens,  Floyd  M.,  094896. 
Stevens,  Philip  J.,  074628. 
Stevenson,  Carl  B.,  OPl  14654. 
Stevenson.  Harry  K.,  061746. 
Staves,  Roy  R..  097359. 
Stewart.  Charles  A.,  073409. 
Stewart,  Frank  S.,  Jr.,  077706. 
Stewart,  Roger  A.,  087935. 
Stllllons.  Eugene  L.,  074533. 
Stokes.  Theodore  K...  074534. 
Stokes,  Wmiam  M.,  074535. 
Stone,  Joeeph  L.,  Jr.,  073301. 
Stout,  Anthony  N.,  072998. 
Stratton.  Jerry  R..  097045. 
Straughan,  Robert  M..  067681. 
Stroup,  Olenn  A.,  077714. 
Strozler.  James  K..  073891. 
Stryker.  Harm.  098215. 
Stubbs,  Harold  B..  073586. 
Studebaker.  Robert  L..  093363. 
Stumpff,  George  F  ,  089387. 
Stynes.  Philip  A.,  073893. 
Suddath.  Leroy  N.,  Jr  ,  073893. 
Sullivan,  Robert  P  ,  073894. 
Sullivan,  William  M  ,  O73202. 
Simimers,  Richard  A.,  088313. 
Sutton,  James  L.,  073996. 
STlraky,  WUllam  B.,  073997. 
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,  OalTlB.  001400. 
awwtnuud.  Dale  B.,  0777W. 
Swoboda.  Bdward  A,  oe9S9«. 
TMIii.  Bobart  W..  OP106348. 
Tkllay,  Bobart  ■.,  078531. 
Tailman.  Blchard  L.,  093033. 
T^p,  Blehard  L.,  07455S. 
Taylor,  &nmatt  K.,  Jr.,  077731. 
Taylor.  Joaaph  J..  Jr.,  061740. 
Taylor.  Joaaph  W..  077734. 
Taylor.  Tarry  A..  077735. 
Taylor,  Waaley  L.,  064588. 
Tsacaa.  Oharlas  A.,  OP103381. 
Taacua,  Owynn  A..  065001. 
THnparlay.  Nloholas  R..  000113. 
"nutoker.  Goebel  R.,  074561. 
Thazton.  BUly  J.,  O80153. 
Thomaa,  DaTld  L..  0845S4. 
Itiomas.  Hiram  J.,  065678. 
•   Thompaon,  Albert  O.,  077781. 
Thompaon,  Jackson  O.,  074083. 
Thompaon,  Lonnie  X..  073796. 
Thompson,  Robert  S.,  077788. 
Iliompaon,  Roy  M..  097987. 
Thorpe.  ICaryln.  Jr.,  073797. 
Toblaaan,  Richard  D.,  088978. 
Tbehar,  Patrick  A.,  OP104S60. 
Tokarz,  Walter  P..  087949. 
Toler,  William  K.,  083667. 
Tolfa.  Bdward,  Jr.,  084686. 
Tollefaon.  Robert  O.,  085681. 
Tomea.  Paul  J..  093136. 
Toner.  Richard  B.,  073568. 
Tomo,  Harry  C,  O7S057. 
Torres.  Maroo.  Jr.,  074569. 
Trankovlch.  John  J.,  OP106a47. 
Traver,  Thomas  O.,  O99404. 
Traadwell.  John  J.,  093586. 
Tremper,  Edwin  O..  087964. 
Tripp,  Richard  L..  073903. 
Trouve,  Raymond  J.,  004966. 
Truby,  Allen  G.,  OPl  13865. 
Turaln,  George  A.,  084110. 
Turley,  Jamea  R.,  07457S. 
Turner,  Oraydon  C,  09T554. 
Turner,  WUllam  O.,  OP103388. 
Tuaaynskl,  Andrew  J.,  086879. 
Tutwller,  James  D..  085685. 
TwlcheU.  Heath,  Jr.,  073906. 
TwUley,  Leroy  G..  073335. 
Tyler,  Charlea  S.,  081754. 
T^ler,  Thomas  H.,  077746. 
Urbach,  Walter.  Jr..  073908. 
UtB.  John  S..  073909. 
Vaaler,  John  O.,  087648. 
VaU,  Nathan  C,  094353. 
Valence.  Edward,  Jr.,  073910. 
Van  Dervort.  Edmund  L.,  073911. 
Van  Dyke.  James  A..  OFllOOOO. 
Van  Olesen,  Robert  E.,  072557. 
Van  Horn.  Jonathan  3..  073799. 
Van  Wert.  John  P.,  Jr.,  OP108337. 
Vanbebber,  Herman  J..  074877. 
Varoa.  Roman.  Jr.,  OF1037S8. 
Vaughan.  Frederick  C,  094900. 
Vaught.  Ray  L.,  Jr.,  OPl  14669. 
Vergot.  WUllam  D.,  073559. 
VlUella,  Fred  J..  Jr  ,  OF100037, 
Vines,  Ronald  C,  OFl  14870. 
Vogentanz.  Peter  G.,  085383. 
Vydra.  Anthony  L.,  078533. 
Vye.  George  D.,  0841I1. 
Wade.  Herman  L..  093033. 
Wadsworth,  Frederic  J  ,  088518. 
Wagenheim.  Herb-rt  M..  073913. 
Wages.  Jerry  S..  084537. 
Wagner.  John  P..  073914. 
Wagner,  Keith  A.,  085376. 
Wagner,  Richard  J..  095466. 
Waldeck,  James  J.,  073915. 
Waldo,  Rondel  L..  073306. 
Walker,  Delbert  L..  OFl  00031. 
Walker,  James  R.,  078636. 
Walker,  Kenneth  S..  073119. 
Walker,  WUllam  C,  074034. 
Wall,  John  P.,  Jr..  073916 
Wallace,  Edwin  L..  078637. 
WaUace,  George  C,  086690. 
Wallace,  James  W..  073003. 
Wallace,  John  W.,  087654. 
WalUngton,  Bdward  H..  077758. 


Walah.  Oordon  P..  061758. 

Waltv.  Joihn  8..  077761. 

Walton.  John  O,  Jr,  O77709. 

WangantMlm.  Biohard  IC.  085077. 

Wappaa.  Oaorfa  B.,  067650. 

Ward.  Da«m  H.,  OPl  10048. 

Waahbum.  Richard  B..  078919. 

Washington.  Samuel.  OPl  10003. 

Wasko.  prank  J..  Jr..  077764. 

Wateraian,  Stephen,  3d,  O78006. 

Watara.  Ooorge  D.,  085461. 

Waathars,  John  T..  094908. 

Webstar.  WUllam  L.,  O07319. 

Weden.  OUbart  J.,  073278. 

Wegley,  Prederlck  L..  O73008. 

Walhl.  William  L.,  O73930. 

Wellar,  Harold  B.,  087660. 

Wetnstaln.  Ijeslle  H..  073931. 

Welnataln,  Sidney  T.,  073933. 

Wells,  Norman  S.,  067663. 

Wemmerlng,  Fred  A.,  073804. 

Werner,  Gary  L.,  085698. 

Weaaon,  Robert  B.,  078843. 

West,  Arvld  B.,  Jr..  073923. 

Weetcott,  WUUam  C.  073938. 

Wheeler,  Leater  M.,  OS4113. 

Whipple,  Wlnthrop,  Jr.,  077770. 

Whitby.  Boyd  A  ,  OF106868. 

White,  Jack  A.,  074593. 

Whlta,  John  W.,  004968. 
White,  WUUam  T.,  Jr..  081700. 

Whiting,  Jon  K..  081781. 

Whitley,  George  R.,  099758. 

Whltmore,  Wesley  C,  071638. 
WIckware,  Argle  W.,  081760. 
Wlen,  George  E.,  073936. 
Wiles,  James  M.,  077777. 
WUkerson,  Arlle  J  ,  074597. 
WUklns,  Aaron  B.,  U,  09237I. 
WlUoox,  Lester  A..  081763. 
Williams,  Billy  G..  OPn4804. 
Williams,  Bruce  H..  072581. 
Williams,  Donald  G.,  074698. 
WlUlams,  Gary  C,  073928. 
Williams,  Richard  L.,  074699. 
Williamson.  Jerry  G.,  087660. 
WlUIford.  Donald  E..  074800. 
Willis.  Raymond  E..  094S56. 
Wilson.  Carl  A..  Jr..  076093 
WUson,  Charles  E.,  OF103077. 
Wilson,  Ernest  B  ,  073931. 
WUson,  Gary  L  ,  078553. 
Wing.  Thomas.  091727. 
Wlngate.  Charles  8.,  OFl  04003 
Wlnkel.  Paul  P..  Jr  ,  073933 
Wlnnlckl,  PhUlp  W  .  081766. 
Wlnshlp.  Edwin  C,  077783. 
Winter,  Thomas  C,  Jr..  073983. 
Withers .  George  K  ,  073934 . 
Wttteklnd.  Wilfred  H  ,  O74603. 
Wolfgang,  Albert  E  .  092274 
Wollver.  Clarence  H  .  077789. 
Womack.  Kenneth  8  .  092275. 
Woodard.  James  O.,  089016. 
Woodmansee.  John  W.,  073936. 
Woods.  Eugene  R  .  077793. 
Woods.  George  J,  Jr..  073937. 
Woods.  Stephen  B..  Jr.,  073938. 
Woolworth,  Weslev  B.,  073013. 
Works,  Bobby,  081769. 
Worthen,  Freddie,  J  .  078559. 
Wratlslaw,  Roy  E.,  OFl 06893. 
Wright.  BUly  J..  099762 
Wright.  Edward  8..  088335. 
Wright.  Lloyd  R.,  084939. 
Wurman.  James  W..  080333. 
Tawberg.  Harold  D..  073308. 
Yon  Everett  M..  073941. 
Yopp,  Dewey  C,  OP105886. 
Young.  Gregor  T.,  in.  078561. 
Young.  Roger  Q  .  OFl  10103. 
Yuhas.  Robert  J..  073014. 
Zamora.  EmUlo  B  .  087674. 
Zane.  Thomas  L..  077798. 
Zlttraln.  Lawrence  O..  073806. 
Zorn.  Jack  L.,  099766. 

To  be  major,  chaplain 
Heal.  Donald  B  ,  091751. 
Blusteln.  Allan  M.,  097381. 
Brandt,  Richard  A.,  097563. 
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Dlmont.  Albert  M.,  OPl  03451. 
Oremmels,  Delbert  W.,  069806. 
Hoogland,  John  J.,  097796. 
Hoautt,  Charles  H.,  OP1OO088. 
Jemlgan,  Dule  R.,  091884. 
Laubscher,  Walter  R.,  097818. 
Lueky.  Oarl  E.  L.,  Jr.,  097988. 
MoCullagh.  John  P.,  097944. 
MUlB,  CharUe  S.,  092097. 
Moore,  Jesse  W.,  099086. 
Murphy,  James  J.,  089666. 
Oshea,  Edward  L.,  089133. 
OiiKts.  Paul  D.,  091967. 
Saunders,  George  E.,  OF105819. 
Stames.  WUllam  B..  OP114507. 
Stevens,  Ernest  L..  OF103743. 
Straub,  Prederlck  W.,  098363. 
Tolbert,  Carl  E  ,  092136. 
Turner,  Trevor  D.,  OPl  17464. 
Van  Verth.  t«roy  E.,  094667. 
Weathers,  ClUTord.  09314S. 
WethereU,  SterUng.  093146. 

To  be  major.  Women's  Army  Corps 

Blzaelle,  Joan  Alys,  L496. 
Capado,  Marguerite,  L635. 
BsUck,  Joyce  E.,  LSeS. 
Hedberg,  Mildred,  L663. 
Pleasants,  Katberlne,  L663. 
Woloott,  Jeane  M.,  L651. 

To  be  major,  Uedieal  Oorpa 

Aarestad,  Norman  O..  OP106043. 
Altekruae,  Ernest  B..  OF10S605. 
Anderson.  Klrby  V.,  O94039. 
Angello,  Anthony  L.,  099043. 
Anthony,  Courtney  L.,  099041. 
Areola,  Ivan  P.,  O99044. 
Baden,  Melvln,  OP100479. 
Barnes.  Asa,  Jr.,  OFl 06049. 
Benlncaso.  Frank  V.,  096733. 
Bethlenfalvay.  Nicholas,  093036. 
Blrrlel-Carmona.  T..  OFl  06336. 
Blount.  Robert  B.,  Jr..  099047. 
Brandel.  George  P..  073619. 
Bruckman.  Joeeph  A.,  OP114080. 
ButkUB.  Donald  E.,  094064. 
Cole,  Edward  P.,  OP117146. 
Cordes.  Charles  K.,  093175. 
Cove,  Laurence  A.,  099667. 
Cranston,  John  P.,  094064. 
Derby,  James  H.,  099816. 
Dlggs.  Carter  L..  OF100357. 
Donovan.  John  A.,  097578. 
Doollttle.  William.  093391. 
Dyke,  Charles  J.,  094746. 
Edwards,  John  B.,  094073. 
Edwards.  John  W.,  Jr..  OP10a457. 
Ewald,  Roger  A.,  094396. 
Facer.  James  C.  093399. 
Pagarason,  Lawrence,  OP114076. 
Feamow.  Ronald  G.,  OF103045. 
Feldman.  Edgar  A.,  094580. 
Feltls,  James  M.,  Jr.,  099056. 
Flglock.  Thaddeus  A..  O99057< 
Fortlnl.  Glenn  E..  OF101396. 
Freeborn,  Robert  K.,  OP103185. 
Gemma.  Frank  B.,  OP100719. 
German,  Norton  I..  098039. 
Graff,  Charles  K..  OP103885. 
Gutierrez.  Jorge  R..  OP106015. 
Guzman,  Eduardo,  Jr.,  OP109034. 
Hamaker.  WUllam  R.,  093433. 
Hannegan.  Michael  W..  O93044. 
Hardin,  VlrgU  M.,  OP106690. 
HarreU,  James  E.,  099350. 
HIU.  Paul  8.,  OP109947. 
Hobbs,  Crlt.  097966. 
Holmes,  Keith  D.,  094781. 
Holmes,  Robert  A  ,  093203. 
Kahler,  Victor  L.,  OP103858. 
Kehoe,  John  E.,  093049. 
Keller,  Howard  I.,  099070. 
Khoury,  Nicholas  P..  OP103941. 
KUlam.  AUen  P..  096933. 
KUnbaU.  Prank  B.,  099073. 
Kirk.  PhUllp  B..  OPl 03516. 
Klstler.  Henry  E..  Jr.,  096768. 
Krank,  Daniel  P..  093453. 
La  Noue,  Alclde  M.,  09345S. 
Lagoc,  Andres  D..  OPl  10766. 
Larson.  Alvln  L..  O03464. 


liSdbetter,  Rene  B.,  097984. 
Levlne.  Seymour,  093314. 
Llndefjeld,  Ole  A.,  OPl  10770. 
Upp,  Edward  B.,  Jr..  009434. 
LodmeU.  John  O.,  094104. 
Loeser,  Louis  I.,  098459. 
Lyon.  Charlea  M.,  093460. 
MaUoy.  John  P.,  099077. 
Manson,  Richard  A.,  099078. " 
MoOann,  David  T.,  OFl  16666. 
McClure,  Hubert  L.,  094108. 
McKendell,  Lawrence,  OF100864. 
MQI^ughUn,  Chester,  OPS101847. 
McNamara,  James  V.,  093067. 
Mears,  WUllam  W.,  093068.     i 
Merll,  AUen  J.,  093059.  1 

Mills,  James  E.,  099936. 
MUo,  Anton  P.,  093473. 
Moore,  WUUam  L.,  Jr.,  OF103746. 
Morales,  Herman,  OF106740. 
Morel.  Donald  E.,  099086. 
Morgan,  Donald  W.,  093478. 
Morgan,  Loren  R.,  093060. 
Mulr,  Robert  W.,  093062. 
Nemmers,  David  J.,  OF101853. 
Oglesby,  James  E.,  OF104060. 
Omer,  Lewis  M..  ni,  099089. 
Orzano,  Randel  M..  OF100337. 
Osbom,  James  R..  095077. 
Parker,  Jerry  M.,  092235. 
Pfoertner,  George  B.,  099377. 
Pomerantz,  George  M.,  OF101856. 
Power,  Robert  C,  OF103011. 
Raffety,  John  E.,  094334. 
Raughtlgan,  John  A.,  099384. 
Rich,  Norman  M.,  093075. 
Rlesz,  Peter  B.,  097588. 
Rlggenbach,  Roger  D.,  099387. 
Rlvera-Betancourt,  Rafael  A.,  099093. 
Roeser,  Waldomar  M.,  OP106794. 
Sanders,  Daniel  T.,  093501. 
Schneider,  Robert  D.,  099097. 
Short,  Earl  D.,  097203. 
Smith.  Roger  H..  098009. 
Snider,  Thomas  H.,  099397. 
Stevenson,  Robert  S.,  094139. 
Sube.  Janls,  099107. 
SulUvan,  WUUam  G.,  OFl  16688. 
Swanson,  David  L.,  Jr.,  099109. 
Taylor,  Thomas  R.,  093088. 
Tberlng,  Harlan  R.,  093528. 
Iliompeon,  Gale  E.,  093090. 
Twohey,  Robert  J.,  OP108056. 

Ward,  Chester  L.,  097369. 

Ward,  George  W.,  Jr.,  073918. 

Watson,  Ralph  J.,  094799. 

Weber,  WUllam  G.,  099413. 

Webster,  Stephen  B.,  099118. 

Werth.JudeN.,  093098.  'R 

Whitehead,  William,  OP102668. 

WUcox.  Walter  J.,  099416. 

Winter,  Phillip  E.,  099419. 
^  Wltsehl,  Thomas  H.,  099535. 

Wyers,  Robot  A.,  OP100060. 

Young,  Prank  C,  Jr.,  09354S. 

Zelgler,  IiClchael  G.,  073943. 

To  be  major.  Dental  Corps 

Adams,  Roy  P.,  OF109844.  j 

Bass,  Kenneth  D.,  OP102809.  1 

waiiman,  Richard,  OP102810. 

BiUlard,  Jesse  T.,  093080. 

Byzewskl,  Lewis  R.,  097809. 

Chambless,  Lewis  A.,  OPl 03430. 

Chlnn.  Clarence  Y.  L.,  090048. 

OonneUy.  Mark  E.,  099051. 

Ooz.  Prederlck  L.,  OP103888. 

Cuba,  PhlUlp  J.,  OP103443. 

Dukes,  Richard  D.,  OPl  06680. 

Peeney,  Gerald  P.,  OPl 09909. 

Peeney.  Robert  U..  n,  097303. 

Gary.  Ralph  R.,  095036. 

HaUekamp,  Joaef  C,  007310. 

Heltman,  Kenneth  L..  OP104343. 

Houston,  James  E..  099066. 

JtOmaon,  BUI,  OPl  13818. 

Kate,  WUUam.  Jr.,  000880. 

Kannamar,  Thomas  O.,  006888. 

King,  BUlla  C.  094008. 

KnnimlmTi"  Joaeph  L..  OF100618. 

Krakdwlak.  PrancU,  098319. 

Lauttman.  Richard  J..  O98S01. 


Lelder,  Alan  8.,  OP102535. 
Levin,  Marvin  P.,  OF102957. 
Lawls,  Lawrence  M.,  OP109986. 
MUcllk,  Robert  A.,  OPl  13343. 
Mulltns,  BlUy  P.,  OP106198. 
Nelson,  John  P.,  OP102577. 
N«lson,  Robert  N.,  099970.  .    \ 

Port,  Arthur  C.  OP105798. 
Rlgdon,  Walter  P.,  OPl  14303. 
Rubin,  Morton,  007654. 
Shade,  Ned  L.,  OPl  03637. 
Singdahlsen,  Donald,  099103. 
Smith,  Donald  E.,  OF100002. 
Snyder,  Alvln  J.,  OP106334. 
Strock,  Richard  G.,  099106. 
Taylor,  Peter  P.,  OFl  10935. 
XTrlck,  Howard  B.,  096523. 
Watts,  Thomas  R.,  099117. 
Walls,  John  G.,  098179. 
White,  John  C,  OP114243. 
Zlelke,  David  R.,  OP106890. 

To  be   major,  Veterinary  Carpi 

Anderson,  WUllam  L.,  098186. 
Davidson,  David  E.,  093388. 
HUdebrandt,  I>aul  K.,  095039. 
Keel,  James  E.,  096881. 
Kinnamon,  Kenneth  E.,  092080. 
McNeills,  John  O.,  001643. 
Stola,  Hal  P.,  OFIOOOIO. 
..  Trevino,  GUberto  S.,  OF114663. 
Whitney,  Robert  A.,  099120. 

To  be  major.  Medical  Servioe  Oorpt 
Allen,  Turman  E.,  Jr.,  076818. 
Bass,  Bobble  R.,  073019. 
Beach,  Douglas  J..  076819. 
Blair,  James  D.,  097867. 
Bourland,  Gene,  088577. 
Bradford,  Charles  E.,  073131. 
Brannock,  Joseph  E.,  088244.       __ 
Causey.  James  A.,  084136. 
Christ.  Charles  E.,  OF102740. 
Coyle,  George  B.,  099182. 
Cuzlck,  WUUam  T.,  084760. 
Daine,  Robert  H.,  073066. 
Dean,  John  W.,  084153. 
Decker,  Walter  J..  085510. 
Demaree,  Gale  E.,  085743. 
Dettor,  Charles  M.,  072697. 
Donato,  Joseph  J.,  085744. 
Dowery,  Gordon  K..  072701. 
Erlckson,  Duane  G.,  075353. 
Green,  Bruce  E..  076824. 
Heinz,  Robert  P.,  Jr..  072481. 
Hughes,  Joe  C,  085772. 
Jackson,  Raymond  A.,  073240. 
Jacobs,  Claude  G.,  Jr.,  088403. 
Johnson,  David  E  ,  085423. 
Joyce,  Brendan  E.,  085011. 
McBrlde,  Dan  J.,  097326. 
McFarland,  Joseph,  085435. 
Muzzlo,  Robert  J.,  074409. 
Pfelffer,  WllUam  G.,  078166. 
Pierce,  WlUord  V.,  OPl  17354. 
Potin,  James  B.,  083660. 
Salmon,  Ray  W.,  Jr.,  078168. 
Samuels,  Alan,  097193. 
Simon,  Thomas  J.,  OP103957. 
Ungar,  Ralph  P.,  088315. 
Van  Meer,  James  E.,  084290. 
Welnert,  Charles  M..  086919. 
White,  John  J.,  087988. 
WUUams,  Edwin  H.,  087970. 
Tim,  Herbert  K.,  091434. 
ZlebeU,  Earl  L.,  088975. 

To  be  major.  Army  Nurse  Corps 

Barkley,  Velma  J.,  N2879. 
Beckman,  Ronald  J..  MN3503. 
Bouchard,  Jacqueline.  N3344. 
Capper,  Edna  L.,  N3778. 
Christopher,  Joyce,  NS397. 
Condit.  Mary  M.,  N2864. 
Donnelly,  Gwendolyn,  N3047. 
Dubatowski,  Doris  T.,  N2786. 
Poley,  Mary  A.,  N3130. 
OaUoway,  Katherlne,  NS083. 
Oann,  EUen  J.,  N2978. 
Gehrlnger,  John,  MN3411. 
Hensley,  Maurice  H.,  MN3414. 
JagleUo,  Helen  D.,  NS030, 
La  Rock.  Ethel  B..  N3884. 
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LMTiMd,  Ono*.  MIBTa. 
M— lawkl.  vnnk  P^  liNSsai. 
Momnato.  OanM  O..  lfMB«oe. 
UdUoA.  AlT*  J..  mMl. 
MtitMU.  BwDwrn  I.,  mi«T. 
IflMlto,  Amu  8..  HSISS. 
Kagte,  LillUn  B.,  mils. 
MUlla.  YlrgtnU  M..  113078. 
Odall.  Ifaiguvt  L^  mil0. 
Palk^.  Dwtiht  F..  IfMMar. 
PWUMU.  ICUdnd  H^  MSISB. 
PbllUps.  SotHM  J..  1019438. 
BMd.IMI«K..Ifa8aO. 
KlTtoUo,  Ouman  F..  liI«8A48. 
BoMaaon,  John  W..  1CM8544. 
Baith,  OmmttnOn  U..  Its  131. 
Tkylor.  WUm«  B..  NS340. 
Thome,  Nwralcte  T..  118030. 
Toder,  DoIotm  W..  N3040. 
To  be  major.  Army  Mtdieml  aveetaHt  Oorpi 
Applaby.  Bowkrd  A..  lfU1034«. 
Davla.  BwNtf*  A..  N10178. 
MeOown,  H«lyn  L..  UIOITI. 
Pfelffar.  Violet  B.,  M10179. 

Ii*  TRB  Aurr 
The  foUowing-iuuned  penona  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Begular  Army,  by  transfer  In  the 
gradee  specified,  under  the  provlelone  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  aectlona  838S  through 
8334 :•  " 

•--  To  be  captain 

Peuerb€tcher.  Charlee,  C^1O0M4. 

To  be  first  Heutentmt 
OlUett.  Ulchael  K..  OP113109. 
The  following-named  persona  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of   the  United 
S**t««.  In  the  grades  specified  under  the  pro- 
vlslona  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  aec- 
tlona 3383  through  3294  and  3311: 
To  be  major 
Rumpel.  Donald  O..  O40397S7. 

To  be  captain 
Akrldge,  Jlmmle  H.,  03307343.  " 

Blgglo,  John  E.,  05408807. 
Bledaoe,  James  H  ,  05304178. 
Butler.  MelTln  L..  05325711. 
Carey.  WUUam  R..  O2398S04. 
Cooke.  James  K.,  04006480. 
Davis,  Michael  F.,  06307558. 
Dean,  Nowlan  K,  06715800. 
Gates,  Davla  P.,  05416135. 
Onlaadowskl,  Pranda.  06217836. 
Baggett,  Edward  O  ,  m,  O60I0685. 
Bendrlcks,  Chrlatophe.  06307474. 
Blnkaon,  Betty  M..  L5800089. 
Jenklna.  WUburt  L..  06303183. 

xoika.  Kuuo.  osaoosoi. 

Kuehesky,  Martin  8..  06000183. 
Uvengood,  Sandy  S.,  06313180. 
Lyght.  William  L.  D..  Jr.,  O6304084. 
Mllla,  Jon  R..  063 13464. 
liorgan.  George  A.,  O66O6380. 
Murray,  Joaepb  W..  06313178. 
OutUw.  Joe  K..  OM14108. 
Pl^ett.  Donald  De  0„  05307948. 
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fowM.  Oarryl  H..  O4O4060O. 

Blffi.  Duane  B.,  06700861. 

SaadaU.  Blobard  B..  p67O6l80. 

8ohaub,  John  8..  06713077. 

Smith,  Bobert  K..  O9S1O808. 

StUea,  Gary  N.,  06406770. 

Tomllnaon,  Carey  O.,  O6SO4880. 

Vlllaronga,  Baul  O.,  06408307. 

Walta,  Charlaa  O.,  03800873. 

Weedel,  Joseph  F.,  04000488. 

Wheatley,  Jamea  K.,  Jr.,  04070038. 

White.  BlUy  C.  O6404S06. 

WUaon.  Donald  C,  06406794. 

To  be  fnt  lieutenant 

Antonoplos,  David  J.,  O640031S. 

Beard.  Otis  R.,  06418413. 

Becsenn.  Patrick  B.,  06643879. 

Bryoe,  Ronald  H..  O6818408. 

Byrklt,  Rldiard  D.,  03808087. 

Oantu,  Berman  B.,  Jr.,  06421483. 

Cbole,  Hubert  H.,  06330438. 

Clark,  Solomon  C,  06336640. 

Oolllna.  Roger  B.,  03883360. 

Oom.  VoUney  B.,  Jr.,  06433918. 

Dennis,  Klrby  B.,  05339633. 

Batap,  James  L.,  O5333340. 

Gumey.  Peter  L..  MN2336641. 

Hackett.  John  S..  06339700. 

Hamar,  Merlin  L..  06200036. 
Hammond.  Jean  E.,  N3336411. 
Hayden,  Lee  L.,  m,  06400609. 
Herrlck,  James  J..  06800369. 
Holaday.  Howard  R..  06613733. 
Jewel.  Jamee  S.,  O631660S. 
Johnson,  Billy  R.,  06431638. 
Kappel,  Darrel  W.,  06317637. 
Kennedy,  William  D.,  06410700. 
Klmzey,  Reed  T.,  03316601. 
Lee.  Fredrick  W.,  O5530388. 
Lucas,  James  O.  06320493. 
Mackenzie,  Stuart  A.,  06228568. 
&falze,  Roy  S  ,  n.  MR2325188. 
Manning.  Charles  F  .  052 18633. 
McCarthy,  Mary  M.,  ^3332868. 
McKlnney.  Raymond  E.,  05318383. 
McPeak.  William  S.,  Jr.,  O5S36053. 
McSweeney,  Dennis  D.,  06331344. 
Metz,  Joseph  R.,  03333466. 
Murphy.  Oary  R.,  05330038. 
Nellan,  Robert  J  ,  05331788. 
Patnode.  Louis  G.,  BfN3335448. 
Peel,  John  L.,  05713018. 
Petrle,  Jon  L.,  05713634. 
Plel.  Thomas  G.,  05323306. 
Relnmlller,  John  P..  05S39939. 
Rogowskl,  Kenneth  A.,  05324173. 
Rosenberg,  Ralph  G.,  06710647, 
Rovlg,  La  Vem  D.,  05619824. 
Sayers.  Larry  L.,  05532103. 
Scharff,  Ronald  B..  05708300. 
Smith,  James  L.,  OS32721S. 
Snipes,  Robert  T,  063 18867. 
Sporclc,  Vincent  L..  OS340734. 
Stewart,  Thomas  W..  05532171. 
Swearlngen,  George  R.,  05322905. 
Thomas.  Cleveland,  Jr.,  05327368. 
Trevey.  John  L.,  Jr.,  05229586. 


Webber.  George  B..  033S3417. 
Whltely,  Bobert  L..  05341388. 
Wotkyna,  Anthony  L.,  06365771. 
Zdrojawskl,  Mlohari  J.,  05010696.  r 

To  be  second  lieuterumt 
Blake,  Nelaon  A..  MN6361196. 
Braxm.  John  B.,  Jr.,  08306898. 
Cox.  WUllam  D.,  O6344067. 
CMbbs,  AUen  D.,  06687840. 
Johnaon,  DaTld  O.,  06437685. 
Kuelbe,  John  T.,  O6S34308. 
Lemonler,  Donald  J.,  Jr.,  06433881. 
I'OCkwood,  Burton  O.,  n,  06344388. 
MakaymowlcB,  Jerald  J.,  068S6636. 
Marble,  LotUs  B.,  066S8973. 
Marsh,  Julian  T,  06363888. 
McDonough,  James  P.,  06436834. 
MorrlU,  Kenneth  P.,  MN6304746. 
Narrell,  Jamea  B.,  Jr.,  06340981. 
Odom,  Charlaa  B.,  06348666. 
Olaen,  Wealey  R.,  06436745. 
Porter,  Danny  S.,  O6430044, 
Randlee,  James  D.,  06714699. 
Reedy.  Charles  J.,  06433086. 
Scottl.  Frank  P.,  06338716. 
Semon.  Barry  H.,  O6SS7078. 
Sklles,  James  K.,  05344003. 
SpeeUnan,  James  P.,  06840788. 
Takao.  Victor  K.,  06714600. 
Welch,  Thomas  A.,  Jr.,  06436107. 
White.  William  J.,  Jr.,  06244081. 
Wlllenborg,  David  B.,  05714616. 
The  following-named  scholarship  studenta 
for  appointment  In  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  SUtea  in  the  grade  of  second  lieu- 
tenant, under  provlslona  of  title  10,  United 
SUtea  Code,  aectlona  3107,  3383.  3384,  3286, 
3387, 3388,  and  3300: 
Olney,  Richard  K. 
San  telle.  Angelo  J.,  Jr. 
The  following-named  dlaUngulahed  mili- 
tary student  for  appointment  In  the  Regular 
Army  of  the  United  States,  In  the  grade  of 
second  lieutenant,  under  the  provlslona  of 
tlUe  10.  United  SUtea  Code.  secUona  3108. 
3383,  3284.  3386.  3287.  3388.  and  3390: 
WoUe,  Daniel  P. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate,  June  5,  1969: 

In  thi  CoAffr  Gttau 

The  nomlnatlona  beginning  Peter  Thomas 
Aalberg,  to  be  ensign,  and  ending  John 
Vincent  Zelgler.  to  be  ensign,  which  noml- 
naUons  were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared In  the  CoNOKxasiONAL  Racois  on  Mar 
13,  1009;  and  ' 

The  nomlnatlona  beginning  Frederic  J. 
Grady  m,  to  be  lieutenant,  and  ending 
Wlnatead  K.  Nichols,  to  be  chief  warrant  of- 
ficer, W-3.  which  nomlnattona  were  received 
by  the  SenaU  and  aiqjeared  in  the  Conoi 
■xoitAL  RccoBD  on  May  31,  1009. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  Q.  Latch. 
DX).,  offered  the  foUowln*  prayer: 

Let  the  people  praise  Thee,  O  Ocd;  let 
aU  the  people  praise  Thee.—FBalm  67-3 

Blessed  art  Thou.  O  Lord,  our  Ocd.  who 
tumeth  the  shadow  of  night  Into  the  light 
of  the  morning  and  glveth  to  us  the  glory 
of  another  day;  we  lift  our  hearts  unto 
Thee  In  praise  and  thanksgiving. 

Thanks  be  to  Thee  for  the  revelation 
of  Thyself  In  the  light  of  Thy  word.  In 
the  beauty  of  nature,  in  the  ortterUneas 
of  the  universe,  and  In  the  q>lendor  of 
triumphant  spirits.  Thanks  be  to  Thee 
V   for  the  revelation  of  Thyself  In  our  own 


hearts,  for  moments  when  Thy  presence 
has  been  real  and  we  have  known  Thou 
art  with  us  and  we  are  with  Thee. 

Grateful  for  this  day,  send  us  out  to 
do  our  work  as  best  we  ^a,  touching  the 
lives  of  our  feUow  mefffor  good.  Help 
us  to  look  at  others  with  the  eyes  of  a 
brother  and  endeavor  to  meet  the  needs 
of  our  people  with  sympathetic  hearts 
and  understanding  minds.  May  we  be 
walking  centers  of  good  will  in  a  world 
of  111  Will  to  the  glory  of  Thy  name,  for 
the  welfare  of  our  Nation,  and  for  the 
well-being  of  all  mankind.  In  the  name 
of  Him  who  went  about  doing  good. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rlngton,  one  of  Its  clerks  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  concurrent  res- 
olution of  the  following  tlOe,  In  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  Is  requested: 

8.  Oon.  Rea.  39.  Concurrent  reaolutlon  to 
correct  the  enrollment  of  SenaU  Joint  Res- 
olution 36. 


SURTAX  BHOULD  NOT  BE 
EXTENDED 


(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday 
morning,  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee will  consider  President  Nixon's  re- 
quest to  extend  the  surtax  until  June  30, 
1970. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
taken  a  position  against  any  extension 
of  the  surtax  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 
The  enactment  of  the  surtax  last  year 
failed  to  halt  inflation  and  served  in- 
stead to  fuel  and  perpetuate  price  esca- 
lation which  has  most  critically  affected 
the  retired  and  those  on  fixed  income. 
The  average  American  consumer  who 
is  not  responsible  for  this  inflation  has 
been  clobbered  by  these  clumsy  efforts 
to  contain  it. 

I  have  found  little  support  for  the 
administration's  plans  for  extension  of 
the  surtax.  Time  is  drawing  close  for 
decisive  action.  Prom  what  I  can  deter- 
mine, there  is  grave  doubt  that  sufficient 
support  exists  to  extend  the  surtax  im- 
der  any  terms. 

Under  these  circumstances.  It  would 
seem  prudent  for  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion to  scale  down  the  surtax  extension 
request  to  a  more  realistic  period  of 
90  days  ending  the  surtax  on  September 
30.  This  would  provide  the  administration 
with  a  balanced  budget  according  to  its 
own  flgures. 

It  is  presumptuous  to  expect  this  Con- 
gress to  provide  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion with  a  surplus  which  it  denied  two 
previous  administrations. 


A  D-DAY  TRIBUTE 

(Mr.  NICHOIJ3  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
marks  a  memorable  occasion  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  those  Americans 
who  were  privileged  to  serve  their  coun- 
try In  World  War  n  and  who  partici- 
pated in  the  invasion  of  the  European 
Continent  on  the  beaches  of  Normandy 
on  June  6,  1944. 

Peace  has  come  to  a  wartom  Nor- 
mandy; cattle  again  graze  in  the  placid 
pastures  near  Avranches;  gentie  breezes 
blow  through  the  many  crosses  in  the 
cemeteries  on  the  quiet  cliffs.  Children 
frolic  on  Omaha  and  Utah  beaches  and 
the  waters  of  the  English  Channel  have 
reclaimed  the  rusting  hulks  of  the  old 
LST's.  As  Americans  we  simply  do  not 
know  how  very,  very  much  we  owe  to 
so  very  few. 

A  quarter  century  has  now  elapsed 
and  the  brave  men  who  Jumped  in  those 
early  dawn  hours  with  the  82d  and  101st 
Airborne  Divisions  have  long  since  re- 
verted to  civilian  status.  Many  of  them 
now  have  sons  a  half  world  away  fight- 
ing for  these  same  principles  that  has 
built  a  great  America. 

No  one  who  was  there  that  day  will 

ever  forget  the  Omaha  and  Utah  beaches 

nor  the  small  towns  of  Ste.-Mere  Eglise, 

La  Haye  du  Puits  St.  Lb  and  others 
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which  caught  the  bnmt  of  the  war  in 
Normandy.  They  will  never  forget  the 
apple  orchard  nor  the  hedge  rows  which 
gave  some  measure  of  protection  to  our 
allied  forces  as  we  moved  to  liberate  the 
French  people,  for  the  second  time  In 
this  century. 

Brave  and  dedicated  American  soldiers 
under  the  command  of  Gen.  Dwlght 
Eisenhower,  supreme  commander  of  the 
allied  forces,  fought,  bled,  and  died  to 
defeat  a  German  Army  under  Adolf  Hit- 
ler which  was  thought  to  be  invincible. 

So  it  Is  fitting  and  i4H>n>prlate  that 
on  this  June  6,  we  pause  and  pay  respect 
to  tiieee  brave  men  and  to  reflect  on  the 
many  blessings  we  dally  enjoy  as  free 
Americans,  made  possible  because  Amer- 
ican airmen,  rangers,  sailors,  and  plain 
ordinary  foot  soldiers  loved  this  country 
and  were  willing  to  defend  it  with  their 
very  lives  against  all  enemies. 

We  Americans  owe  much  to  our  men 
who  have  worn  the  uniform  of  our 
Armed  Forces  whether  they  wore  it  at 
Valley  Forge  in  1777,  or  at  some  lonely 
outpost  in  Vietnam  in  1969  and  I  would 
commend  for  the  reading  of  my  col- 
leagues, a  D-Day  tribute  by  Gen.  Omar 
Bradley,  "That  We  May  Learn  To  Live 
as  Bravely  as  They  Died." 
That  We  Mat  Leabn  To  Uve  as  Bhavd-t 

AS  Thst  Died 
(A  D-Day  tribute  by  Gen.  Omar  N.  Bradley) 

(NoTi. — Gen.  Omar  Bradley  was  com- 
mander In  chief  of  all  American  ground 
foroee  participating  In  that  campaign  which 
began  on  the  beaches  of  Normandy  on 
June  6, 1044.  Today,  at  76,  Omar  N.  Bradley  la 
the  country's  only  surviving  general  of  the 
Armies.) 

Twenty-five  years  ago  next  Friday  the 
largest  amphibious  assault  in  hlatoiy  in- 
vaded the  continent  of  Europe,  denying  the 
designs  of  aggressors  who  would  covet  and 
destroy  the  free  world.  I  was  there  that  day. 
I  can  recall  that  mlst-ehrouded  dawn,  the 
camouflaged  ISTa,  the  strong  bodies  that 
hurled  themselves  across  the  sands  and  Into 
the  battle  on  the  Normandy  beaches. 

Many  of  those  earnest  young  men  who 
left  their  homes  to  defend  them  returned 
to  those  homes  to  Uve,  work  and  worship 
In  freedom.  Too  many  never  returned.  They 
He  burled  on  the  quiet  cliffs  overlooking 
Omaha  Beach,  beneath  raln-whlpped  elms 
In  our  national  cemeteries  In  England,  or  In 
a  hero's  grave  In  their  home  communities. 
Our  aUles,  England  and  France,  gave  us  land 
on  which  to  bury  our  dead.  They  gave  us 
courage  and  friendship  when  our  need  was 
desperate.  And  they  gave  us  their  sons  to 
fight  side  by  side  with  our  own. 

We  honor  on  this  anniversary  not  only 
those  brave  soldiers  who  died  on  D-Day,  but 
tane  generation  after  generation  of  young 
sons  who  have  had  to  die  In  conflicts  visited 
upon  them  by  issues  remote  from  their 
everyday  Uvea,  In  bitter  struggles  that  have 
scarred  the  progress  of  all  mankind,  wasting 
the  youth  and  resoiurces  of  all  nations. 

We  pause  today  to  take  comfort  and 
strength  from  those  of  our  dead  who  have 
already  given  this  nation  so  much.  We  pause 
to  leam — ^if  we  can — how  men  might  live 
as  charitably  together  In  peace  as  they  die 
fear  each  other  in  war.  We  pause  to  ask  why 
it  Is  that  men  cannot  live  as  bravely  as  they 
die. 

Our  lost  young  sons  are  partly  the  vlctlma 
of  yotir  folly,  and  mine.  They  are  the  vlctlma 
of  all  peace-loving  peoples  who  turn  their 
backs  on  the  ills  of  the  world.  And  If  the 
Uhlted  States  ever  stoops  to  expedients  to 
avoid  the  dUBctilt  declalons  that  come  with 
defanaa,  we  ahall  once  again  run  the  dangera 


of  all  half-way  measurea  and  waste  ovir 
strength  and  conscience  as  a  force  for  good. 

If  we  cringe  from  the  necessity  of  meeting 
Issues  boldly — with  principle,  resolution  and 
strength — then  we  shall  simply  hurdle  along 
from  crisis  to  crisis,  improvising  with  expedi- 
ents, seeking  inoffensive  solutions,  drugging 
the  nation  with  an  Illusion  of  security  which 
does  not  really  exist. 

The  United  States  has  matured  to  world 
leadership;  we  mxist  steer  oy  the  stare,  not 
by  the  llghta  of  each  passing  ship.  If  we 
are  to  scamper  from  crisis  to  crisis,  flzing 
principles  and  policies  to  the  whim  of  each 
day,  we  shall  place  ourselves  supinely  and 
helplessly  at  the  mercy  of  any  aggressor  who 
might  play  on  our  public  opinion  and  deci- 
mate our  resolution  at  will. 

In  this  2&th  armlversary  week  of  D-Day. 
we  pay  homage  to  the  strong,  the  weak,  the 
leaders,  the  led,  the  brave,  the  fearful — to 
all  who  perished  where  only  God  could  wit- 
ness their  charity  to  their  fellow  men. 

Proudly — but  reverently,  sadly — ^we  honor 
them.  We  pray  they  will  ever  rest  In  peace. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hall). 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  at  that 
time  of  uplifted  hearts,  bowed  heads, 
and  renewed  patriotism  between  Me- 
morial Day  and  Flag  Day,  and  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Alabama  who 
carries  his  own  scars  of  Normandy  and 
D-Day,  of  a  bygone  day,  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  what  he  does  so  beautifully 
in  the  remembrance  of  those  who  went 
over  the  Normandy  beaches  leading  to 
the  conclusion  of  World  War  n,  and  their 
great  and  eternal  rewards. 

It  is  said  that  beyond  Omaha  Beach 
In  the  some  9,000  "crosses  row  on  row" 
of  one  of  the  U.S.  national  cemeteries, 
there  is  an  inscription  left  by  a  parent 
on  the  proper  cross,  simply  stating: 

Into  the  great  mosaic  of  victory  this  price- 
less Jewel  is  set. 

Let  all  America  stop,  as  the  gentle- 
man has  so  well  suggested  today,  to 
honor  those  Jewels  who  Were  given  so 
that  the  entire  world  might  be  free  and 
that  we  might  have  individual  liberty 
still  here  and  aroimd  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  and  commend  him  for  call- 
ing this  day  to  our  attention. 


RED  TIDES  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reports  of  red  tides  sweeping 
San  Francisco  Bay  have  become  more 
frequent. 

These  tides,  a  strange  phenomenon, 
not  easily  explained,  include  discolora- 
tion of  the  bay  waters  and  odors,  both 
spreading  over  many  square  miles. 

The  return  of  these  tides  is  smother 
distasteful  reminder  of  the  crisia  now 
facing  San  Francisco  Bay,  and  all  of 
this  Nation's  waterways. 

Fred  Dlerker,  executive  officer  of  the 
San  Francisco  Regional  Water  Quality 
Control  Board,  has  outlined  what  Is 
known  about  the  red  tides,  and  what 
is  not  known. 
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Apparently  theM  tides  are  cauMd  br 
minute  forma  ot  marine  life,  and  the 
algae  they  eat.  Mr.  EMerker  added  It  is 
believed  the  marine  life  feeds  m  nutri- 
ents, and  wtien  nutrients  are  present  In 
the  water  In  great  quantities,  the  marine 
life  breeds  to  the  point  th«  red  tides 
appear. 

These  smelly  tides  have  appeared  In 
recent  years  throughout  the  bay.  They 
are  now  surging  around  the  shores  of 
Berkeley,  but  they  more  often  have  been 
rqwrted  in  the  extremities  of  the  bay  in 
shallow  water  there,  including  the  South 
San  Francisco  Bay. 

The  tides  are  a  relatively  new  threat  to 
the  bay  and  their  appearance  comes  at  a 
time  when,  for  at  least  a  short  period,  the 
quality  of  bay  waters  has  been  improved. 
It  Is  clear,  however,  the  Improvement  of 
that  quaUty  will  not  last  long  unless  more 
Is  done. 

In  one  respect  I  welcome  the  appear- 
ance of  the  tides  for  they  give  clear 
warning  of  the  dangers  of  water  pollu- 
tion at  a  time  when  the  bay  is  being 
endaogered  by  false  optimlan. 
-  As  X^peak.  the  present  administration 
is  considering  an  Inadequate  scheme  to 
finance  water  pollution  projects. 

The  scheme  would  throw  an  even 
heavier  burden  on  the  already  over- 
burdened taxpayers  of  my  district  and 
on  taxpayers  throughout  the  Nation. 

Simply,  the  proposal  calls  for  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  to  promise  to  i>ay  off  a 
portion  of  the  bonds  used  to  finance 
water  pollution  projects.  At  present  the 
Federal  Oovemment  makes  direct  grants 
to  the  communities  Involved. 

Thus,  the  taxpayers  of  my  district 
would  have  to  pay  the  Interest  on  those 
bonds,  reducing  the  worth  of  the  Fed- 
eral money  by  50  percent,  and  through 
that  reduction  increasing  the  cost  to  the 
taxpayers  with  no  real  savings  of  Federal 
dollars. 

A  represenUtlve  of  the  National 
League  of  Cities  is  quoted  as  saying  of 
this  scheme: 
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danger  of  the  increasing  flow  of  nutri- 
ents into  the  bay.  I  am  requesting  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Agency 
to  begin  immediate  studies  of  the  cause 
of  the  red  tides  and  to  report  on  possible 
solutions  to  the  problem. 

Only  through  united  and  Increased  ef- 
forts can  we  save  the  bay  and  the  waters 
of  the  entire  Nation. 


NOT  FORTRBSS^CHICAGO  ISOLA- 
TIONI8M.  NOT  BCBDDUBSOMB  IN- 
TKRVgNTTON,  BUT  RB8PONBIBLE 
INTERNATIONALISM 


We  UUnk  It  stlnksh 

Even  under  this  scheme  the  present 
administration  plans  to  provide  an  In- 
adequate amount  of  money  for  water 
PoUution  control  projects.  Only  $750  mll- 
Uon  per  year  would  be  provided  to  sup- 
port—not direct  payment— the  needs  of 
all  communities  of  the  Nation. 

Experts  have  estimated  the  needed 
direct  funding  at  $2  billion  a  year  for  the 
next  4  years. 

The  administration  plan  sidesteps  the 
basic  problems  of  water  pollution. 

But  this  crisis,  the  red  tides  reminds 
us  of,  is  even  closer  to  San  Francisco  Bay. 

Legislation  authorizing  the  continua- 
tion of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Commis- 
sion Is  still  in  danger  In  the  State  legisla- 
ture. One  of  the  bills  pending  would  ac- 
tually demand  approval  of  fill  of  the  salt 
ponds  around  the  bay,  thousands  of 
acres,  after  3  years  unless  the  land- 
owner and  the  SUte  reach  an  agree- 
ment. It  is  my  view  such  a  provision 
could  only  lead  to  further  fill. 

I  hope  the  bay  wlU  be  protected  by 
the  legislature.  If  not,  then  we  here  in 
Congress  must  do  what  we  can  to  save 
this  great  national  resource. 

Finally,  the  red  tides  point  out  the 


(Mr.  RBDSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  )aiM  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  ^>eaker,  I  am  pleased 
that  yesterday  President  Nixon,  in  an 
addi^BSS  to  the  graduating  class  at  the 
Air  Force  Academy,  paid  tribute  to  "re- 
sponsible critics"  who,  in  his  words,  "re- 
veal waste  and  inefllciency  in  our  Defense 
Establishment,  who  demand  clear  an- 
swers on  procurement  policies,  who  want 
to  make  sure  a  new  weapons  system  will 
truly  add  to  our  defense."  And  I  was 
greaUy  encouraged  by  his  further  en- 
dorsement, in  his  words,  "of  those  with 
sharp  eyes  and  sharp  pencils  who  are 
examining  our  post-Vietnam  planning 
with  other  pressing  national  priorities  in 
mind." 

This  unequivocal  stetement  of  support 
for  the  position  of  an  increasing  niuiber 
of  us  In  Congress  is  welcome.  I  confess, 
however,  to  disappointment  with  other 
parts  of  the  President's  address.  The 
President  appears  to  reduce  the  great 
poUcy  alternatives  of  this  Nation  to  two: 
a  past  that  very  few  would  return  to,  and 
a  present  that  the  great  majority  wish 
to  move  away  from. 

Certainly,  the  first  of  these  alterna- 
tives— isolationism  and  unilateral  dis- 
armament— as  the  President  quite  prop- 
erly points  out,  would  be  a  dangerous  one 
for  tills  Nation  to  take.  The  fortress- 
Chicago  concept  is  pretty  dead  nowadays, 
even  in  the  President's  own  party. 

But  the  alternative  vision  the  Presi- 
dent offers  us  is  surely  the  status  quo — 
the  meddlesome  interventionlam  which 
has  been  our  besetting  sin  in  recent 
years.  In  setting  out  his  beUef  "that  this 
Nation  shall  continue  to  be  a  source  of 
world  leadership  and  a  source  of  free- 
doms  strength,"  the  President  is  reaf- 
firming the  course  of  military  adventur- 
ism which  he  advocated  in  Vietnam  as 
far  back  as  1954.  and  which  has  dogged 
us  in  Lebanon,  in  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  in  the 
I>ominican  Republic,  and  in  the  tragic 
stalemate  in  Vietnam. 

Are  we  now  uncritically  to  accept  the 
many  costly  foreign  commitments  under- 
taken in  past  years  as  vital  to  our  se- 
curity for  the  Indefinite  future?  Shall  we 
endlessly  prepare  for  arms  talks  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  never  begin  them, 
endlessly  arm  ourselves  but  never  ptu-ley? 
The  President  has  exhorted  us  to  pride 
in  nation  and  a  'resurgence  of  American 
Idealism,"  and  has  cited  the  achieve- 
ments of  fifth-century  Athens  nn^^  of 
Renaissance  Italy.  It  may  be  worth  re- 
calling that  the  glory  of  ancient  Athens 
was  eclipsed  by  struggles  with  Its  neigh- 
bors, and  that  the  splendor  of  Renals- 


aanoe  Italy  was  shadowed  by  internecine 
warfare  between  city-states. 

In  truth,  the  interventionism  our  Na- 
tion has  practiced  on  a  grand  scale  has 
become  as  unacceptable  to  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  Americans  as  isolationism.  For- 
tunately. Americans  are  not  left  with  a 
simple  elther-or  choice — between  for- 
tress-Chicago Isolationism  and  meddle- 
some Interventionism. 

There  is  the  great  middle  ground  that 
the  President  has  left  unexplored— re- 
sponsible Internationalism.  Responsible 
internationalism  believes  in  militaiy 
strength,  but  not  in  an  endless  overkill 
capacity  that  ends  up  with  no  security 
at  all.  It  believes  that  if  we  assign  all 
priority  to  the  unattainable  goal  of  de- 
cisive military  superiority,  we  shaU  leave 
untackled  the  great  tasks  of  improving 
international  economic  cooperation  of 
eliminating  world  hunger,  of  cleaning  up 
our  polluted  envlronm«it.  It  beeves 
that  If  we  continue  on  a  course  of  of. 
flclous  military  interventionism  in  every 
comer  of  the  globe,  we  will  sacrifice  our 
claim  to  a  respected  moral  and  political 
voice  in  the  world. 

In  his  next  commencement  address  I 
hope  the  President  will  explore  this  third 
alternative  of  responsible  international- 
ism. That  Is  a  standard  to  which  the 
great  majority  of  Americans  will  jrladlv 
repair.  b"^^ 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTORSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  COM- 
MERCE TO  PILE  REPORT  ON  SJt 
6543  - 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
may  have  until  midnight,  June  5.  to  file  a 

^?,Mr  ^"  }^^  ""  ^^-  «5«.  to  extend 
public  health  protection  with  respect  to 
cigarette  smoking,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FAR  EAST  AND  SOUTHEAST  ASIA- 
ADDRESS  OF  MRS.  ANNA  CHEN- 
NAULT.  VICE  PRESIDENT  OF  IN- 
TERNA-nONAL  AFFAIRS  FOR  THE 
FLYING  TIGER  LINE,  INC. 

(Mr.  McCORMACK  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Albert)  was  given  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RicoRo,  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs 
Anna  Chennault.  vice  president  of  inter- 
national affairs  for  the  Flying  Tiger 
Line.  Inc..  recently  returned  from  the 
Far  East  and  Southeast  Asia,  where  she 
discussed  with  several  Asians  their  re- 
action toward  contemporary  American 
problems.  In  two  recent  speeches,  she 
discussed  this  matter  at  length. 

These  speeches  deserve  the  attention 
and  consideration  of  Congress  and  the 
public.  "iTie  speeches  follow: 

RnCASKS  BT  Mss.  Anma  Chxuttattlt  BKToa 
THS  Ix>s  AMGEtxa  BBKAKTAar  Clttb.  Mat  31. 
1M0 

Oood  morning,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  am 
honored  to  join  you  thla  morning  to  obeerve 
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and  ctiebnte  "World  Trade  WeA".  I  notlee 
jour  theme  la  "World  Ttade  la  a  Two-way 
Street".  I  fully  agree.  I  remember  not  loog 
•go  driving  in  Rome  Into  a  one-way  stnei  l>y 
-mistake  and  was  etopped  by  a  poUeeman.  Bis 
remark  was,  "My  dear  lady,  even  aa  pretty 
aa  you  are,  you  know  you  cannot  get  away 
wltH  If. 

Aa  vloe  praaldent  of  IntematlODal  Affaizs 
of  the  Flying  Tiger  Line  doing  bualneae 
around  the  world — this  U  not  a  commercial — 
I  just  want  to  be  sure  our  president.  Bob 
Preacott  la  listening — I  can  think  of  no  bet- 
ter cause  in  bringing  ue  together.  I  have 
heard  and  read  of  your  organisation  and 
consider  each  one  of  you  here  this  morning 
a  goodwill  ambaaeador.  As  an  airline  execu- 
tive and  a  lecturer  I  have  the  good  fortune  to 
travel  and  to  meet  people  from  all  parte 
of  the  world.  As  a  resident  of  the  Nation's 
capital  I  ha^e  the  good  fortime  to  obeerve 
the  praotioe  of  poUtics  and  the  pursuit  of 
power. 

One  of  the  many  questions  asked  by  my 
audienoe  In  the  orient  has  been,  "what  Is 
happening  In  America?"  This  question  ez- 
preesed  their  curiosity  as  well  as  their  hope 
of  America.  I  have  Just  recently  returned 
from  the  Far  East  and  Southeast  Asia  and  I 
can  tell  you  their  predominant  reaction  to 
our  military  Industrial  complex  is  that  they 
wish  they  coiUd  have  one  like  oxirs. 

We  have  moved  a  long  way  f rcan  the  Chi- 
nese rickshaws  to  the  jet  age — from  man 
taking  a  slow  boat  to  China  to  man  reaching 
for  the  moon.  Marco  Polo  lattveled  a  long 
way  and  the  only  thing  he  brought  back  to 
Rome  was  noodles — today  we  are  etUl  argu- 
ing whether  the  Chinese  invented  noodles — 
or  the  ItaUans  produced  the  spagheUl, 

In  the  areas  where  I  have  traveled,  to  the 
people  to  whom  I  have  talked,  the  building 
of  a  decent  world,  and  the  desire  for  a  better 
tomorrow  has  become  the  hope  and  the 
dream  of  the  pe<^e  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Most  of  the  people  In  the  orient  who  have 
experienced  totalitarianism  are  fully  con- 
vinced the  forces  of  freedom  are  stronger 
than  the  forces  Of  tyranny.  This  Is  being 
demonstrated  in  Hong  Kong.  In  Taiwan,  in 
Korea,  In  Singapore,  In  Malaysia,  Japan, 
Thailand,  Indonesia  and  even  in  war-torn 
Vietnam. 

In  the  Orient  there  Is  a  new  horizon.  Thwe 
are  many  frontiers  to  be  opened.  Young 
leaders  with  new  Ideas,  progressive  business- 
men with  new  enterprises  Invite  the  people 
In  the  West  to  work  and  to  share  with  them 
the  exciting  challenge  to  Improve  world 
trade.  For  the  people  In  the  Bast  as  well  as 
in  the  West,  both  realize  in  this  nuclear  age 
the  big  powers  not  only  have  to  share  the 
responsibUltles  and  obligations  to  establish 
collective  security,  but  more  Important,  to 
keep  the  balance  of  trade  In  order  to  check 
the  balance  of  power. 

Today  the  free  trade  between  free  people 
Is  Incompatible  with  world  Communism. 
This  Is  a  truth  at  Asia  as  It  is  of  Europe. 
The  Communist  leaders  fear  our  friendship 
with  free  nations  and  our  communication 
with  their  captives  more  than  they  fear  our 
military  strength.  Without  any  doubt  eco- 
nomic wisdom  on  otir  part  sometimes  wiU 
help  accomplish  political  success. 

I  came  back  from  the  Pacific  and  South- 
east Asia  with  hope  and  encouragement.  I 
am  much  Impressed  by  the  show-cases  by 
South  Korea,  Japan,  Free  China,  Hong  Kong. 
Thailand,  Singapore  and  many  others.  These 
free  nations  In  the  Orient  with  their  prac- 
tical and  aggressive  leaders  are  making 
steady  progress  In  their  new  destiny.  Many 
new  hotels  are  being  built  In  Seoul — the 
World  Fair  opening  In  Osaka — the  free  port 
established  in  Kaobslung  and  the  tourists  in 
Hong  Kong  give  us  the  feeling  of  movement. 
They  might  not  have  our  Wall  Street  or  ovur 
Hollywood  but  their  willingness  to  work  and 
their  energy  and  Imagination  to  move  for- 
ward make  us  aware  of  the  increasing  im- 


portaaoe  of  their  trading  posltton  with  the 
United  States. 

To  make  the  trading  arrangement  between 
Bast  and  West  more  meaningful  calls  for 
new  dlmenslonB,  new  appredatioa  ss  well 
as  practical  and  realistic  appraisal.  The  new 
dimensions  rest  in  the  areas  of  more  educa- 
tion and  culttiral  exchange,  rest  in  the  areas 
at  mutual  respect  and  trust  between  the 
ITnited  Statee  and  her  friends  who  are  will- 
ing and  anxious  to  trade  with  tis. 

We  Americans  need  not  be  ashamed  to 
profess  that  one  reason  for  oiir  p«tfsioii  for 
world  peace  is  to  protect  the  materlaUstio 
proeperi^  we  have  achieved.  As  intelligent 
people  we  are  convinced  by  history  that  only 
those  who  can  keep  more  than  enough  for 
themselves  are  the  ones  who  see  to  it  that 
the  others  also  wUl  have  enough. 

Today,  we.  as  a  free  people  have  a  real 
function  In  national  security  in  creating  an 
economic  adequacy  to  support  freedom 
among  peoplee  who  are  still  smiggllng  to  be 
free.  That  adequate  economy  can  come  only 
from:  (1)  sound  capital;  (3)  technical 
know-how,  and  (3)  purchase  of  products  at 
a  trading  profit. 

As  we  enter  a  new  era  of  trade  and  end 
a  long  period  of  frustration  from  "aid  stage", 
we  as  business  people  are  very  much  aware 
of  the  Importance  of  a  two-way  street.  This 
two-way  traffic  will  help  to  buUd  a  sound 
foundation  of  East  and  West  trading  for  to- 
day and  tomorrow,  and  possibly  Indirectly 
will  help  to  form  Important  political  deci- 
sions for  this  Nation  In  the  future. 

All  free  and  sound  civilization  must  be 
buUt  on  the  foundation  of  reality  and  com- 
mon sense.  And  I  beUeve  there  is  a  sound 
basis  of  common  sense  in  every  section  of  our 
society.  Today  the  Weet  and  the  East  are 
both  going  through  rapid  changes.  Most  of 
the  changes  are  for  the  better.  However,  we 
all  realize  suocessful  Involvement  is  not 
through  violence  or  protest  to  satisfy  the 
minority  few  but  by  creative,  positive  and 
peaceful  actions  which  benefit  the  majortty 
many. 

We  ekS  free  people,  have  the  courage  to 
Invite  the  leaders  behind  the  bamboo  cur^ 
tain,  behind  tbe  Iron  curtain  to  be  familiar 
with  the  system  ot  free  enterprise.  We  chal- 
lenge them  to  open  their  minds  as  well  as 
their  hearts.  We  challenge  them  to  tear  down 
their  ciutalns.  We  challenge  them  to  elimi- 
nate their  walls.  We  challenge  them  to  dare 
to  experience  the  practice  of  individual  lib- 
erty and  political  freedom.  We  Americans 
are  for  world  |>eace  and  we  dare  to  show 
them  world  peace  can  be  established  through 
eoonomlc  development  and  cultural  ex- 
change. 

May  I  ask  you  to  look  at  the  map  of  the 
Pacific?  For  many  centuries  the  Western 
world  has  fought  against  any  totalitarian 
control  of  the  Atlantic  by  encouraging  the 
nationalistic  Impulse  of  their  people  want- 
ing to  be  free  from  the  North  Sea  to  the 
Mediterranean.  Today  In  Asia,  KM-ea  Is  our 
Norway,  Japan  our  England,  Taiwan  our 
Netherlands,  and  Southeast  Asia  our  Medi- 
terranean. By  upgrading  the  strength  of 
their  economy  It  will  be  a  sound  foundation 
for  stability  and  security  for  the  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

I  am  most  Impressed  by  the  performance 
of  the  young  leaders  In  Asia  with  their  pro- 
gressive Ideas,  and  their  political  wisdom. 
They  have  opened  new  horizons  and  an  ex- 
citing era  for  world  trade. 

This  morning  we  gather  here  to  exchange 
Information  to  talk  about  our  common  in- 
terests on  world  trade.  Let's  not  be  too  criti- 
cal of  some  of  our  failures  and  our  disap- 
pointments and  at  the  same  time  not  over- 
confident of  our  accomplishments  and  our 
successes. 

The  people  m  the  orient  need  energetic 
maturity  and  the  people  in  the  west,  polit- 
ical wisdom  for  this  new  adventure — world 
trade.  ShaU  we  move  forward  together? 


TRX  ASXAM  MntD   AMD  TRE  WOBLD  CUSIS 

(Benuurks  by  Mrs.  Anna  Chennault  before  the 

Commonwealth  Club,  San  Francisco,  Calif., 

May  23, 1969) 

Tou  honor  me  today  to  let  me  speak  before 
this  distinguished  organization,  before  which 
my  late  husband.  General  Chennault  sp<Ae 
some  years  ago.  I  appreciate  this  equal  oppor- 
tunity, but  I  also  remind  myself  it  is  perfectly 
harmless  to  accept  a  compliment  as  long  as 
you  don't  try  to  inhale. 

I  have  carefuUy  read  the  Information  you 
have  sent  to  me.  I  noticed  you  limit  the 
length  of  the  speech  to  27  mlnutee — you  cer- 
tainly know  how  to  stop  people  from  talking. 
What  do  you  do  with  some  of  my  politician 
friends  in  Washington  who  take  6  minutes 
Just  to  say,  "hello".  I  am  impressed  with  aU 
the  dlstingiUshed  speakers  who  have  ap- 
peared before  this  organization.  However — I 
am  sure  you  have  never  before  had  a  mini 
skirt  appear  before  you  who  is  not  a  candi- 
date for  anything — not  even  for  president  of 
an  airline.  I  want  the  President  of  our  fiy- 
ing  Tiger  Line,  Mr.  Prescott,  to  heSF — so  he 
will  not  be  apprehensive. 

I  come  to  you  this  morning  to  talk  about 
the  Asians — ^from  Korea  to  Singapore.  I  do 
not  claim  to  be  an  expert  about  this — the 
experts  are  those  who  fly  around  the  world 
in  two  weeks.  ret\im  to  Washington— and 
give  you  a  Best  Seller! 

In  this  complicated  world  we  all  have  to 
become  students  of  International  affairs.  Con- 
tinuous awareness,  once  a  luxury  for  men  and 
women  of  yesterday,  is  now  a  desperate  neces- 
sity for  our  own  stu^lval  as  a  free  people. 
To  contain  new  forces  that  are  breaking  old 
shells  everywhere,  we  need  many  new 
dimensions. 

I  have  recently  returned  from  Asia  with 
the  same  contrast  of  hope  and  concern  with 
whioh  I  suppose  all  well-informed  people 
regard  events  In  this  country.  My  hope  Is  en- 
couraged by  a  new  energy  and  a  modern  out- 
look of  Asia.  My  concern  Is  the  help  the 
ITnited  States  Is  giving  to  the  Asian  Commu- 
nists efforts  to  Isolate  America,  by  creating 
.Yii»nn>i«mtn.n<nng  and  Credibility  gap*  be- 
tween the  American  people  and  the  people  of 
Asia. 

Let  us  make  a  comparison  between  the 
differences  of  American  and  Asian  psychol- 
ogy. America  Is  a  yovmg  nation — enjoying 
glory — strength — and  power  In  an  unravaged 
land.  The  Asians  are  much  older  and  ho- 
mogenous— with  much  longer  traditions.  The 
Asians  have  known  life  much  longer.  They 
have  a  more  fatalistic  acceptance  of  Its  trag- 
edy— which  we  have  so  far  escaped.  They 
know  less  about  applied  science,  although 
they  Invented  much  of  oiir  basic  research. 
They  talk  lees  about  Individual  liberty  and 
political  freedMn,  but  they  are  more  practical 
and  thoughmil  about  the  nature  of  man 
and  the  pay  off  of  long-term  family  and 
group  objectives.  They  still  beUeve  In  the 
accumulation  of  the  benefits  of  work  and 
effort  from  generation  to  generation,  while 
we,  in  this  cotmtry.  believe  In  quick  fortunes 
and  early  retirement.  They  don't  have  a  Los 
Angeles  Times,  a  Chicago  Tribune,  or  a  Wall 
Street,  a  Hollywood,  a  Pentagon,  or  a  mllltaxy 
Industrial  complex — although  I  am  sure  they 
wish  they  had.  They  are  hard  working  peo- 
ple and  imfortunately  their  enterprise  often 
has  been  Interrupted  by  wars  and  conflicts 
such  as  you  cannot  dream.  In  substance,  the 
Continent  of  Asia  has  been  In  a  oontlnuotjs 
war  since  the  British,  for  opium  profit, 
turned  against  the  Chinese  people  by  using 
the  Chinese's  own  Invention  of  gun  powder. 
Because  of  such  tragic  experiences,  the  Ori- 
ental people  are  patient — they  are  xised  to 
long  wars  and  patient  rebuilding  after  de- 
struction. I  saw  that  happen  In  China  dtirtng 
the  Second  World  War  when  I  was  a  little 
girl— and  I  saw  it  happen  again  m  Korea 
when  I  visited  President  Park  and  Prime 
Minister  Chung  of  South  Korea — and  most 
raoently.  I  saw  the  rebuUdUig  of  Saigon's 
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antr  tlM  TH  oBmmtfm.  Thalr 

■na*  of  blatory  rnsa  la  <iM|Mr  ourrmti  tbAO 
ovm.  TlMT  hftTs  nerar  sulMtltut**!  ilMft-teraa 
•otnttofM  ftir  lonc-t«nn  obJ^wttToi.  rar  tiMtt 
rMMon.  ••  our  utMnlM.  th«y  an  aIimts  wlU- 
Inc  to  watt  us  out,  and  m  our  fitend*  ttMj 
•r*  always  dMpalrlnc  of  our  rwtlMa  tteb  to 
cut  and  run  wltb  galna  m  wall  aa  loaaaa. 

Aftir  talking  with  laadan  from  Koraa. 
TUwaa.  Japan,  tha  PHUippUiaa.  and  Vlat- 
nam,  I  raallaa  it  la  dUBctilt  for  all  Aalana  to 
uxidMstaDd  tba  oonfuaioo  and  tha  aflooy  wa 
arc  lolnc  tluough  In  tha  oonatant  raapiwalaal 
of  our  eantral  objeetlTa  In  tarma  of  our  mu- 
tual lntar«at:  namaly,  fraadom  and  paaca  In 
Aala.  aa  Indlvlalbla  with  paaca  In  Kur(K>«  and 
tha  lOddla  Kaat. 

Uka  aU  IntalUgant  paopla— tha  free  people 
In  Aala,  In  particular — worn  by  tragedlee  un- 
baUarabla  to  ua — are  anxious  for  peace  but 
tbsy  are  not  willing  to  aetUe  in  terms  of 
"peace  at  any  price"— because  they  know 
that  isnt  peace.  They  look  at  Hungary. 
CBachoalorakla.  Korea,  with  a  deeper 
aaoae  of  history  that  warns  tham.  Spe^- 
caUy.  they  know  in  their  bones  the  ultimata 
dlffarenca  between  a  "good  sattlemant"  and 
a  "had  Battlement"  of  tha  Vietnam  war.  They 
understand  better  than  we  do.  tliat  the  ex<- 
pansloolst  Communist  objective  is  to  talk. 
tb  negotiate  a  breathing  spell  with  us  now 
*Bd  tlMIT  take  over  Vietnam  and  Southeast 
Asia  later,  when  it  will  be  harder  for  us  to 
go  back.  A  "good  settlement"  would  dlscoTir- 
aga  further  Communist  aggression  to  sta- 
Mllaa  a  situation  In  Southeast  Asia — the 
lilddla  Kaat — the  Padflo — or  In  Kurope.  A 
"bad  aaCtlamant"  In  Vietnam  will  not  only 
Ininte  Oocnmunlst  takeover  In  Southeast 
Asia  In  the  next  couple  of  years,  but  might 
tempt  the  Nortti  Koreans  to  reopen  the  Ko- 
rean war  In  1970. 

Tlie  people  la  the  East  who  have  long  ex- 
perience La  dealing  with  the  Communlstlo 
power  which  has  been  trying  to  take  them 
over  since  the  Russian  revolution  In  the 
1930's  imderstand  the  "name  of  the  game". 
To  them  — "Communism  tastes  the  same — 
raw  or  cooked — hot  or  cold".  They  point  out 
to  me  that  peace  and  security  are  established 
by  demonstrating  to  the  aggressors  that  "ag- 
gnsslons  do  not  pay." 

While  we,  In  this  country,  are  concerned 
and  worried  about  the  world  problems,  our 
fliands  In  Asia  are  deeply  troubled  by  our 
self-doubt  and  our  lack  of  confidence.  They 
itmply  cannot  understand  why  we  Americans 
have  become  so  defensive  and  apologetic  for 
our  actions  and  our  demonstrations  to  pre- 
••rve  peace,  security  and  justice  around  the 
world 

A  friend  pointed  out  that  "each  day.  the 
thousands  of  people  from  aU  over  the  world, 
seeking  entry  into  the  United  states,  should 
be  an  outstanding  testimony  for  the  Ameri- 
can people — that  we  who  believe  in  free  en- 
terprise surely  have  something  better  to  offer, 
that  our  democratic  system  Is  certainly  a 
bett«r  one  than  that  being  enforced  behind 
the  bamboo  and  Iron  curtain."  And  yet — the 
people  In  Asia  simply  cannot  understand  why 
the  United  States,  with  her  wealth  and  power 
Is  so  f\Ul  of  sel' -doubt.  Another  friend  Jok- 
ingly said  to  me.  "every  time  the  Communists 
sneeze,  the  American  people  catch  cold". 

In  America  a  psychology  of  defeat  has 
brought  a  new  growth  of  isolationism  to  our 
people.  This  Is  exactly  what  the  Conununlsts 
want  to  happen.  The  Communist's  assump- 
tion Is  thl* — 12  the  American  public  talk 
themselvea  out  of  supporting  freedom  In 
Vietnam — they  moet  certainly  will  not  sup- 
port freedom  anywhere  In  the  Pacific,  and 
tbarafore,  not  in  Berlin  or  In  the  Middle 
Bast.  They  see  Asia  as  a  t\irning  point  In  all 
our  past  policy  toward  supporting  freedom. 
The  Communists  In  Asia  fully  realize  they 
cannot  compete  with  us  in  military  strength 
but  they  cartalaly  know  how  to  work  on  so- 
CAUed  "public  opinion"  and  try  to  outlast  our 
patianoa.  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  realize  they 


oanaot  capture  Saigon  by  foroe.  Thay  haT* 
triad  many  tUnsa  and  faUed.  Thay  know  the 
osUy  w»y  to  eater  Saigon  la  to  "talk  their  way 
la".  UBfortuaataiy,  for  many  years  tbe  Viet- 
nam war  effort  haa  been  frustrated  by  taidi- 
aleal  donMona  baaed  more  on  the  political 
iBVwrtloii  of  llmltad  war  rather  than  mlUtaiy 
prafltiealltlea.  la  AaU  people  still  believe  in 
daoorattag  tJtelr  haroee  aad  shooting  their 
ansnilaa  wlille  we,  in  a  more  comforting 
poalttoQ  ara  having  dlfflculty  finding  the  defl- 
mttoa  of  "hero"  la  our  dlctlonarlea.  I^^rther- 
xaora.  w«  seam  to  have  entered  a  space  age. 
We  ara  people  la  a  hurry — we  are  all  so  used 
to  Instant  tea — Inataat  coffee — we  ar«  in- 
clined to  look  for  "Instant  solutions"  to  the 
•xtent  we  sometimes  make  the  mistake  of 
trylag  to  foroe  our  klad  of  system  oa  other 
peoples. 

Without  questloa,  power  Is  a  loaely  busl- 
aaas.  But  for  oxir  own  survival,  this  oouatry 
oaaaot  afford  to  be  isolated.  Hitler  of  Oer> 
Buuiy.  Tojo  of  Japan,  aad  Stalla  of  Russia, 
have  taught  us  this  leasoa  of  history.  Oaly 
until  tha  other  powers  who  are  now  feeling 
their  muscles,  want  peace  oiora  than  they 
want  power  of  ezpanalon.  will  this  world  be 
•aeura  from  conflicts  aad  threats.  The 
Ublted  Statea'  poaltioa  Is  to  keep  the  "bal- 
aaoe  of  power"  la  order  to  avoid  conflict.  All 
our  spiritual  aspirations  will  come  to  noth- 
ing If  we  weaken  the  physical  assurance  of 
our  national  security — for  a  stronger  national 
security  In  this  nuclear  age  Is  the  most  effec- 
tlTe  foundation  for  freedom  and  for  peace. 
At  this  late  hoiir.  It  Is  Important  for  the 
people  of  good  will  and  good  intentions  to 
have  some  practical  common  sense  and  to 
be  realistic  ^|)>out  IntemaUonal  problems. 
We  simply  ha»e  to  understand  that  the  ag- 
greaaors  with  whom  we  deal  only  understand 
one  kind  of  lanjfuage — that  Is.  active  forces 
and  consistent  determination. 

I  am  fully  convinced,  from  my  own  too 
raallstlo  experience,  that  the  forcee  of  free- 
dom are  stronger  than  the  forces  of  tyranny. 
The  free  people  la  Asia  are  making  steady 
progress  toward  their  own  destiny.  Rising 
youag  leaders  from  Singapore  to  Korea  sin- 
cerely believe  In  promoting  political  stability 
aad  economic  advancement.  There  is  new 
confidence  among  these  young  leaders:  they 
are  better  educated  and  so  more  aware  of  the 
forces  of  the  future.  As  the  era  of  colonialism 
aad  Imperialism  comes  to  an  end  In  Bast 
Asia,  they  know  that  there  Is  a  vacuum — 
that  vacuum  cannot  be  replaced  by  the  most 
dangeroxis  aggressors.  That  vacuum  must  be 
filled  by  the  free  and  Independent  people 
of  Asia  with  the  help  of  thoae  whose  help 
la  welcome  because  they  have  no  ambitions 
of  territorial  expansion.  Our  consistent — not 
self-doubtlag  willingness  to  help^is  the 
measage  people  in  this  NaUon  must  try  to 
convey  to  oixr  friends  in  Asia  for  our  own 
security. 

The  leaders  of  the  free  people,  whether  la 
the  west,  or  la  the  east,  have  to  accept  the 
burden  that  successful  involvement  is  not 
through  protest  by  an  uninformed  minority 
to  satisfy  that  minority  few  themselvea.  but 
by  creative  and  progreaslve  actions  of  aa 
Informed  minority  many,  like  you.  which 
benefit  the  majority  many.  The  free  Asians 
do  recognize  their  need  for  energetic  nuk- 
ttjrlty  and  the  west  must  recognize  thJbt  with- 
out strong  friends  in  Asia  there  will  be  no 
peace  anywhere. 

As  I  can  see  It.  our  foreign  policy  has  one 
basic  analogy.  That  Is — we  try  to  prevent  any 
single  power  to  mobilize  the  people  and  r«- 
sources  of  the  entire  continent — whether  it 
Is  la  Europe  or  in  Asia.  Because  that  single 
power  would  have  to  be  totalitarian,  there- 
fore against  our  freedom  In  America.  I^jater 
their  hope — help  to  protect  their  independ- 
ence— for  the  free  loving  people  is  our  way 
to  encourage  the  other  people  not  to  m*v^» 
land  or  their  resources  available  to  a  single 
totaUtarlan  master.  To  do  this — we  have  to 
depend  on  a  sound  military  defense  estab- 
llahmect.  Our  defense  system,  whatever  Its 


flralta,  U  stlU  the  envy  of  the  world.  Brerr 
other  nattoo  only  wishes  It  had  one  too 

Tha  cbanga  in  Indoneala.  the  strength  la 
Korea,  the  land  refonn  la  free  China,  our 
Improrad  relatlonahlpa  with  Saigon,  are  fruit 
of  our  labor. 

Today,  few  youag  students  of  history  on 
coUege  campuaes  appreciate  the  sense  of 
history.  It  Is  fashionable  among  them  to 
doubt  the  worth  of  loyalties  and  beliefs.  They 
say  that  they  should  live  merely  to  express 
thamaelves  as  if  the  world  began  today.  Be- 
cause  the  future  Is  so  unpredictable,  they 
would  Uve  as  If  tliere  were  no  future,  and 
yesterday  was  already  too  late.  But  NihUiam 
U  a  noisy  luxury  of  those  who  have  never 
known  the  need  of  self-preservation.  Then 

^^  ^fT*""  ^  *°y  ^*y  '"^  ^*  ^^'y  young  to 

understand  that  need  until  it  catches  ud 
with  them.  *^ 

I  stm  think  the  Bible  U  worth  reading  for 
long-term  human  wisdom  and  I  remember 
that  Oldeon  said  before  Armageddon:  "By 
the  three  hundred  men  that  lapped  I  shaU 
save  thee.  O  Israel."  Which  meant  he  fought 
hU  batUe  for  the  Lord  with  the  handful  of 
men  who  knew  their  business  and  sent  the 
Incompetent  aad  the  falat-hearted  home. 

From  Asia  I  have  watched  the  United 
States  rise  from  many  disasters.  Becatise  of 
the  concern  of  Its  strong-hearted  and  compe- 
tent, the  United  States  wlU  never  completely 
lose  the  wisdom  of  a  long-term  view — or  ever 
fall  to  be  the  rallying  point  of  those  all  over 
the  world  who  in  a  famous  phrase  are  "the 
tflstocracy  of  thoae  who  care." 


BERKKT.KY:  TROOPS  ARE  GONE 
EFFECTS  WILL  LXNGER 


(Mr.  BROWN  of  CaUfomla  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Recoro.  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  physical  violence  in  Berke- 
ley may  have  ended,  but  It  will  take 
quite  some  time  to  end  the  mental  and 
philosophical  damage  created  there. 

To  say  that  the  "people's  part"  Inci- 
dent was  the  sole  cause  of  recent 
troubles  is  rather  a  grandiose  simplifi- 
cation. Of  all  the  major  universities  in 
this  country,  perhaps  Berkeley  best  rep- 
resents the  widening  polarizations  be- 
tween youth  and  adult,  between  estab- 
lishment and  alienated.  The  park  was  no 
more  than  a  catalyst. 

Ever  since  1964.  and  the  advent  of 
the  free  speech  movement  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  discontent  at 
Berkeley  has  ebbed  onward;  never  has 
there  been  complete  quiet,  complete  con- 
fidence on  campus. 

In  many  ways,  what  happens  at  Berke- 
ley seems  to  become  a  harbinger  for 
other  schools  across  the  Nation.  It  was 
at  Berkeley  that  outside  police  first  in- 
vaded a  campus  to  restore  order  through 

mass  arrests  and  violent  confrontation 

a  scene  repeated  last  year  at  Columbia, 
this  year  on  many  campuses.  Student 
strikes,  building  occupations,  these  too 
resulted  from  turmoil  at  Berkeley,  and 
these,  too,  now  have  become  common- 
place. 

Since  last  fall,  the  Berkeley  campus 
and  town  have  been  under  an  extraordi- 
nary emergency  proclamation — a  proc- 
lamation giving  State  and  local  oflidals 
immense  powers  in  times  of  crisis.  And, 
then,  2  weeks  ago.  authorities  sanctioned 
use  of  firearms  and  tear  gas  bombings 
as  the  means  of  repressing  the  latest 
demonstrations  In  Berkeley. 
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Ax«  these  violent  rescttons  also  to 
spnaA  nationwide? 

I  do  not  oondone  irreoionslble  sots  osr- 
iled  out  by  demonstrators  st  Bertceley 
or  any  other  place.  But  I  am  also  upset 
by  the  seemingly  thoughtless  methods 
employed  by  authorities  who  inflame 
situations  Instead  of  cooling  them  down. 

I  am  appalled  when  I  hear  statements 
coming  from  persons  such  as  Oovemor 
Reagan  and  t^e  Alameda  County  sher- 
iff that  not  only  give  countenance  to  vio- 
lent reaction  but  also  goad  on  even  fur- 
ther confrontation. 

The  last  troops  finally  are  leaving  Ber- 
keley. I  pray  that  the  end  to  this  trouble 
has  been  reached.  But,  what  about  else- 
where? Will  Berkeley  still  be  the  model 
for  campus  unrest?  Hopefully,  it  will  not. 
and  the  lessons  learned  at  Berkeley — 
bitter  as  they  are — will  not  be  repeated. 

And  for  another  Berkeley  not  to  hap- 
pen, the  onus  of  responsibility  rests 
heavy  upon  the  alienated  youth,  upon 
college  administrators,  and  upon  State 
and  local  authorities.  Violence  is  no  an- 
swer, and  confrontation  should  be  legal 
and  peaceful.  Each  side  must  be  willing 
to  hear  the  other,  and  both  should  strive 
for  settlement  rather  than  polarization. 

From  Berkeley  we  have  also  learned 
that  without  wllUngness  to  completely 
resolve  problems  a  natural  tendency  to- 
ward escalation  follows,  with  succeeding 
incidents  becoming  worse  in  both  Insti- 
gation and  handling. 

In  the  following  articles  which  I  am 
inserting  into  the  Record,  a  vivid  pic- 
ture is  painted  showing  how  the  latest 
Berkeley  problems  arose,  and  how  re- 
sponses by  authorities  tended  to  Increase 
pressures  rather  than  lead  to  a  calm 
solution.  Most  of  these  articles  are  from 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  which  made  a 
very  valuable  contribution  by  its  splendid 
coverage  of  the  Berkeley  disturbances. 

The  articles  referred  to  follow: 
[From  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Tlmee,  May 
30,  19«9] 

The  Confbontation  :  Bekkxlxt — BatTR, 

Growth  or  "War" 

(By  John  Kendall  and  William  Endlcott) 

Beskixet. — "Look  out,  here  comes  the 
Jeep!" 

That's  when  Dan  E.  Porter,  18,  was  envel- 
oped In  the  zone  of  turmoil  aad  violence 
south  of  the  UC  Berkeley  campxis  on  the  af- 
ternoon of  May  15. 

Porter,  recuperating  In  his  home  fnun  gun- 
shot wounds  In  his  legs,  recalls  the  warning 
was  shouted  by  someone  who  hurried  past 
him  and  his  friend,  Fred  CampbeU.  They 
were  on  the  way  to  pick  up  Fred's  sister  from 
high  school. 

"We  stopped  and  turned  around  and 
looked."  Porter  says.  "A  )eep  came  toward  us, 
spraying  pepi>er  gas.  We  ran  lato  aa  aUey.  I 
got  about  half  way  down  the  alley  when  my 
right  leg  Just  came  into  the  air. 

"I  fell  against  a  waU  to  my  right.  I  tried 
to  get  back  to  my  feet  but  I  couldn't.  It  was 
Just  too  painful.  Fred  came  back  to  help  me 
but  by  this  time  the  Jeep  waa  gone.  They 
Just  shot  aad  left. 

"I  dlda't  see  who  shot  me.  but  people 
there  said  the  shotgua  was  fired  by  a  sheriff's 
deputy  riding  in  the  Jeep.  I  was  hit  four 
Umes  m  the  right  leg  and  once  la  the  left 
with  what  I  think  was  double-aught  buck- 
shot. The  doctor  says  I  may  have  suffered 
some  nerve  damage. 

aPKATINC   GAS,    SHOOTINO 

"It  was  really  cold.  They  could  have  told 
us  to  halt  but  they  Just  pulled  up  and  started 
spraying  gas  and  shoot^ig." 


Youag  Porter  returned  home  froca  Albaay 
HoapMal  last  Sattirday.  10  days  after  about  a 
huadred  p>eir8ons  were  Injtired,  a  man  waa 
mortally  wounded  and  another  probably  was 
blinded  in  an  afternoon  of  violent  confronta- 
tion between  authorities  and  Berkeley's  radl- 
oals,  "street  people"  and  students. 

Some  of  the  demonstrators  who  streamed 
off  the  UC  Berkeley  campus  toward  a  "peo- 
ple's park"  fenced  by  the  luxlverslty  threw 
rocks,  bottles,  and — poUoe  say — pieces  of  steel 
reinforolng  rods. 

Helmeted  law  enforcement  offlcers,  wearing 
flak  Jackets,  heavily  armed  and  looking  like  a 
paramilitary  unit,  responded  with  shotguns — 
a  new  bench  mark  for  violence  at  the  naiUon'S 
troubled  universities  and  ooUegte. 

For  the  first  time  at  US  Berkeley,  cradle 
of  the  student  movement,  aad  perhaps  any- 
where la  America  outside  the  south,  shot- 
guns were  used  to  control  student  crowds. 

For  the  first  time  anywhere  In  the  nation, 
tear  gas  to  control  a  crowd  waa  delivered, 
not  with  grenades  or  sprays,  but  from  a  heU- 
oopter. 

For  the  first  time,  UC  Berkeley  studenta 
weat  to  class  watched  by  national  guards- 
men carrying  gas  grenades  and  rifles  with 
fixed  and  unsheathed  bayonets. 

The  "people's  park"  Inddeat  Is  the  fifth 
time  since  Last  July  that  UC  Berkeley  baa 
been  disrupted  la  one  way  or  another  by  ooa- 
troversles  leading  to  arrests  and — some- 
times— ^to  violence. 

Next  to  the  campus  has  grown  up  a  hlpple- 
style  youth  culture  with  poUtlcal  activists 
who  talk  about  "revolution."  This,  and  stu- 
dent differences  with  the  UC  administration, 
pioduces  an  atmosphere  of  simmering  con- 
troversy. 

ALMOST   ANTTHntG   AN   ISST7X 

Almost  anything  can  be  an  issue,  from  the 
closing  of  Telegraph  Ave.  for  a  dance  to  the 
demands  for  an  ethnic  studies  center  by  tha 
Third  World  Liberation  Front.  The  "people's 
park"  seemed  tailor-made  for  the  activists. 

They  believed  the  "clumsy,  Inflexible  ad- 
ministration" was  taking  away  a  spoataaeous 
park  built  by  the  "people"  for  a  soccer  field. 
The  administration  faced  the  problem  of 
ootnpIetliLg  plans  of  a  decade  and  of  estab- 
llshlng  clear  oontrol. 

This  time,  when  the  predictable  demon- 
strations developed,  authorities  came  down 
hard  with  massed  police  forces,  guns,  na- 
tional guardsmen  and  helicopter  techniques 
more  familiar  to  a  war  zone  than  to  an  Amer- 
ican college  campiis. 

The  park  controversy  began  April  18  with 
an  announcement  In  the  Berkeley  Barb,  aa 
underground  newspaper. 

"Hear  ye,  hear  ye,"  It  said.  "A  park  will  be 
built  this  Sunday  between  Dwlght  and  Haste. 
The  land  Is  owned  by  the  university,  which 
tore  down  a  lot  of  beautiful  bouses  In  order 
to  build  a  swamp  .  .  . 

"We  want  the  park  to  be  a  ctiltural,  poUti- 
cal,  freak  out  and  rap  center  for  western 
world  .  .  . 

"The  university  has  no  right  to  create 
ugliness  as  a  way  of  life.  We  will  show  up  on 
Sunday,  and  wlU  clear  one-third  of  the  lot 
and  do  with  It  whatever  our  fantasy  pleases." 

The  "people's  park"  was  bom  at  a  meeting 
of  Berkeley  street  actlvlsta  a  few  dajrs 
earlier  in  a  second-floor  mod  clothing  shc^ 
Just  off  Telegraph  Ave.  near  the  campiu.  The 
shop,  called  the  Red  Square,  Is  owned  by 
Mike  Delacour. 

On  Sunday,  April  20,  several  hundred  of 
the  street  people  who  haunt  the  fringes  of 
the  university  campus,  aided  by  many  stu- 
denta, turned  up  dragging  trees,  plants  and 
rolls  of  sod. 

They  produced  a  rented  bulldozer,  and  a 
young  man  In  a  sporty  cowboy  hat  profes- 
sionally graded  the  lot. 

By  2  p.m.,  what  had  been  a  rutted  eyesore 
that  morning  was  a  shady  glen  set  In  a  snuUl 
grove  of  trees  at  the  northeast  comer  of  the 
lot.  It  was  an  Instant  "people's  park." 

AU  kinds  of  i)eople  were  attracted  to  tha 


park.  There  were  genulae  hippies  looklag  for 
a  piece  of  turf  to,  as  they  put  It,  "do  their 
thlag."  There  were  studenta.  Tliere  were,  la 
the  vernacular  of  the  hippies,  "straight  peo- 
ple." 

Tliere  were  mothers  looking  for  a  place  for 
their  ohUdrea  to  play. 

SCXNX  rOB  OONTRONTATION 

Aad  there  were  radicals  seeklag  a  coa- 
troatation. 

It  soon  became  clear  that  the  park  would 
be  the  focal  point  for  confUct  among  a  wide 
range  of  vlewpolnta. 

The  park  land  imquesUonably  belonged  to 
the  university.  It  was  first  designated  for  uni- 
versity use  as  long  ago  as  1956,  but  there  had 
never  been  money  to  acquire  and  develop  it. 

In  June,  1967,  the  university  finally  paid 
$1.3  million  for  It  with  the  announced  inten- 
tion of  either  making  It  Into  a  soccer  field 
and  recreation  area  or  buUdlng  student 
apartments  and  dormitories. 

Buildings  In  the  area — most  of  them  older 
dwellings  occupied  by  students  and  street 
peoplck^were  demolished  last  summer,  and 
studenta  began  to  use  the  empty  lot  as  a 
parking  area. 

On  AprU  30,  eleven  days  after  the  park 
came  Into  being,  the  university  issued  a  state- 
ment saying  the  area  would  be  cleared  soon 
for  work  on  the  recreation  field. 

WAB    ON    UNITERSrrT 

On  Thursday,  May  8,  UC  Chancellor  Roger 
Heyns  asked  his  advisory  commlttae  on  bous- 
ing and  environment,  headed  by  Prof.  Sim 
Van  der  Ryn,  to  assist  In  further  modifica- 
tion of  the  plan  and  to  discuss  ideas  with 
students.  The  following  day,  a  proclamation 
appeared  In  the  Barb.  It  promised  a  "war  of 
retaliation  against  the  xinlverslty  If  It  begins 
to  move  against  the  park." 

Unsigned,  It  continued,  "If  the  university 
attempta  to  reclaim  $1.3  mlUlon  worth  of 
land  now  claimed  by  the  people,  we  wUl 
destroy  $6  mUllon  worth  of  university 
property." 

Art  Ooldberg.  a  leader  la  the  park  move- 
ment and  oft-arrested  activist  in  the  Free 
Speech  Movement  at  Berkeley  five  years  ago, 
called  the  park  effort  "the  beglaalag  of 
resistance." 

But  Van  der  Ryn  maintained  that  even 
the  hard  core  activlsta  did  not  want  a  con- 
frontation over  the  park  and  that  with 
patience  everything  could  be  worked  out. 

NEIUUBORB    DEMAND    ACTION 

Some  48  neighbors  had  signed  a  petition, 
however,  demanding  that  the  police  and  the 
imlverslty  put  a  stop  to  all-night  bongo 
dmmmlng,  shouting,  dancing,  love-making 
and  alleged  dope-peddling  at  the  park. 

The  imlverslty  was  In  a  bind. 

Heyns  had  directed  Van  der  Rya  to  serve 
as  an  Intermediary  wll^  the  park  people, 
primarily  to  urge  them  to  stop  work  and 
produce  a  representative  committee  for  nego- 
tiations. 

The  committee  was  not  forthcoming,  and 
on  Tuesday,  May  13.  Heyns  Issued  a  long, 
definitive  statement  that  made  It  clear  a 
showdown  was  inevitable. 

He  said  discussions  with  park  people  had 
failed  because  they  had  refused  to  organize 
a  responsible  committee  with  which  the  uni- 
versity could  consult. 

A  fence  would  be  put  up,  he  said,  "to  re- 
establish the  conveniently  forgotten  fact  that 
the  field  Is  indeed  the  university's,  and  to 
exclude  unauthorized  persons  from  the  site." 

iNVOLvnixNT  oBOwnro 

A  university  spokesman  said  more  and 
more  people  were  becoming  Involved  la  the 
park  "and  It  became  clear  that  eveatuaUy, 
If  we  waited  any  longer,  the  confrontation 
woxUd  become  even  larger." 

Van  der  Rya  said  the  park  people  ware  re- 
luctant to  elect  a  committee  for  several  r«i^ 
sons: 

"First,  beeauae  tbetr  vmluea  and  pWlnfv 
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IndtvUhial  p«rtteip«tkm  nXbm 
I  rcvma  at  r»p>— af  Ht»  fonrBBMit: 
bceauM  th«7  r«lt  tbad  aay  ■uoh 
would  btt  drswn  into  Ife*  raoMBa 
of  OMopua  plannlnr.  tbim.  b«e«u—  tba  p«^ 
pto  vorklnff  on  tb«  pvk  niaiMctad  ttiM  a 
flfiminlttM  migbt  ■traagtban  Um  InttnaaM  of 
tiM  mlUtant  poUttoU  psopte  amanc  tham  wlio 
«wa  aoeuatomad  to  ooounlttaaa  and  bargala- 
mf.- 

Ha  alao  aald  tba  ehaaeaUor'a  damand  ttutt 
tba  paopla  stop  daraloplnc  tha  atta  during 
dlaeuaalana  waa  aUnUarly  onraaUatta 

"It  aaatimart  tbat  aomaibody  tbara  waa  .  .  . 
In  obai^a  and  eould  ordar  ayaryona  to  lay 
down  tbatr  boaa  and  atop  planting  ahruba," 
ba  aald.  "Tbara  waa.  In  fact,  nobody  wltb 
tbat  autbortty." 


maOTIATIJfO  TEAM 

On  Wadnaaday.  May  14,  Van  dar  &yn  bad 
auccaadad  In  putting  togatbar  an  11-man 
nagotlatlng  taam.  Hovarar,  tba  ■^h^nrallCT' 
bad  by  tben  l«ft  for  tba  Bast  on  bualnaaa, 
and  Van  dar  Ryn  aald  tbara  waa  no  ona  for 
tba  oommlttaa  to  talk  to. 

Tburaday  morning,  tba  lOtb.  tba  atruggla 
bagan. 

Tlia  unlvaralty  bad  ordarad  a  San  Joaa 
famoa  aatpaaiy  to  put  up  an  atgbt-foot  Oy> 
otao*  laaaa  In  ana  day.  and  aaciirlty  arranga- 
manta  had  baan  tumad  ovar  to  tba  «h*tf  at 
tba  campua  poUoa,  WUllam  BaaU. 

■xpaotlng  troobla,  ba  aakad  Ai^m^^t  Ooun- 
ty  Sbarlff  Frank  »*«^«g-"  for  balp  to  pco- 
taot  tba  conatruetton  eraw. 

An  aatlmatad  280  Berkalay  and  oampua  po- 
lloa.  abarura  daputlaa  and  Oallfomla  High- 
way Patrobnan  approacbad  tba  park  atta  at 
4:40  ajn. 

Lt.  Robert  Luddam  of  tba  Barkalay  poUoa 
adrlaad  about  78  paofte  alaapliig  at  tba  park 
tbat  tbey  wars  on  unlvaralty  propaity  »'^«1 
would  ba  arraatad  for  traapaaalng  U  ttiay  did 
not  dlsperaa. 

Tbara  wara  tbraa  arraata.  All  tba  otbara 
laft  paacafuUy  and  tba  fanca  crewa  went  to 
work. 

OFncxaa  t&xs  onm 
Tbara  waa  no  trouble  In  tba  morning.  Law 
anforcetnent  offlcera  occupied  tbe  park, 
lounging  on  equipment  and  even  swinging 
In  the  children's  swings.  Autborltlea  wara 
ready,  but  relaxed. 

However,  trouble  devalopad  out  of  a  Oom- 
mlttee  for  a  Progreaalve  Middle  Eaat  rally  at 
noon  In  front  of  UCa  Sproul  Hall.  The  com- 
mlttaa  relinquished  Ita  time  to  be  devoted  to 
obaarranca  of  laraal'a  annlveraary  of  inde- 
pendence for  a  dlaeuaalon  of  tba  "paopla'a 
part- 
About  3,000  to  2.800  ftudenta  bad  gathered 
when  tbe  student  body  praaldent-elact,  Oan 
Slegal.  began  to  speak  at  12:S6  pjn.  frcm  tbe 
Sproul  stepa. 

Later,  after  be  had  been  charged  with  In- 
citing a  not,  the  a4-year-old  law  student  said 
ba  had  not  flnlabad  hla  speech  when  be  In- 
vited tba  crowd  to  "go  down  and  take  tba 
park."  ) 

But,  flnlabad  or  no^  Bimdrada  In  tba  gatb- 
erlng— ea  If  tij  atgnal— aurged  acroaa  Ban- 
croft Way.  bordering  tba  southern  edge  of 
tbe  campua.  and  flooded  south  on  Telegraph 
Ave.,  walking  ux  tbe  street  agalnat  tbe  one- 
way traflc  going  north. 

At  12:42  p.m..  the  marcbera  chanted.  "Wa 
want  tbe  park  Wa  want  tbe  park."  Tba  ool- 
lectloQ  of  actlylata,  blpplea  and  studanta 
walked  toward  Haata  St.,  on  tba  north  edge 
of  tbe  unlntaltyt  land. 

Almoat  Immediately,  damonatratora  tumad 
on  a  flre  hydrant  at  Telegraph  Ave.  and  Haste. 
apraylng  water  aoroaa  tba  atraat. 

Police  reported  rocka.  bottlaa  and  other 
mlaallaa  were  being  thrown  by  tba  marcbera 
aDd  apeotatora  on  tope  of  bulldlnga  along 
Talegrapb. 

FoUoe  uaad  tear  gaa  at  Dwlgbt  Way  and 
Talagiaph  Ave.  at  12:46  pjn.  to  drive  damon- 
atratora back  up  Talegrapb  Avo.  to  tha  cam- 
ptMi  tour  blooka  north. 


During  tba  next  45  mlnutaa,  a  highway 
patrolman,  Albert  Bradley,  auffarad  a  super- 
flolal  knUe  wound  In  tba  cheat,  a  dty  oar  waa 
ovartomad  and  eat  afire  at  Parker  St.  and 
Telegraph  Ave  ,  police  squada  bad  run  out  of 
tear  gaa  and  were  overrun. 

And  oOoara  bad  uaad  their  abotguna. 
naar  uuNnaa 

Tha  flrat  report  of  gunfire  oame  at  1:1S 
pjn. 

XiaoUy  wbara  and. under  what  droum- 
atanoaa  a  ahotgun  waa  flrat  uaad  la  atlU  not 
pubUoly  known. 

But  tha  raaulta  of  tha  gunfire  >«*'»»'»«t  evi- 
dent ahortty  at  nearby  Hanlok  Hoapltal,  tha 
dty'a  amarganoy  treatment  center. 

Hoapltal  autborttlaa  received  word  at  1:1S 
pjn.  to  atand  by  because  there  bad  bean 
treobla  on  the  campus.  Porty-flve  mlnutaa 
later,  they  reallaed  tbe  usual  emergency 
prooedurea  wo\ild  not  do.  They  ordered  tbe 
boapltal'a  dlaaatar  plan  Into  effect. 

Staff  mambera  moved  cars  from  tbe  park- 
ing lot  behind  the  emergency  entrance  and 
eat  up  folding  tablea  and  aawboraaa  holding 
Utteea.  Two  doctors  and  several  nmaea 
manned  tba  area. 

Tbe  Injured  from  tbe  elgbt-aq\iare- 
blook  area  aouth  of  tha  campus  arrived  on 
foot.  In  ambulances,  by  taxis  and  In  private 
autcmobUea. 

During  tha  remainder  of  the  afternoon, 
Harrlok  doctors  treated  more  than  SO  per- 
sons, 24  of  them  for  gunshot  wounds.  In- 
cluding five  who  bad  tien  hit  with  double- 
ought  buckahot. 

One  man  bad  the  main  bone  from  his 
knee  to  ankle  ataattored  with  the  double- 
ought.  Another  bad  tbe  bones  of  a  hand  shat- 
tered. Blrdahot  penetrated  the  luziga  of  at 
least  two  pwsona.  One  bad  a  pellet  In  bU 
heart. 

VOBTT-THaxS   aXFOBTKD    Hrr 

m  all.  dty  offldals  report.  43  persons  were 
hit  by  gunfire.  Scores  of  otbara  were  treated 
for  tear  gaa  Irritation,  cuta,  brulaaa  and  other 
Injuries. 

"Tbe  area  waa  Ilka  a  batUe  aone."  aald  Daryl 
Lembke,  a  Tlmea  reporter  hit  by  blrdshot  pel- 
lets from  the  rear  as  he  hurried  west  on 
Blake  St..  away  from  the  embattled  Tele- 
graph Ave.,  at  about  2  pjn. 

Lambke  had  seen  the  smoke  of  tha  burning 
dty  car  on  Telegraph  Ave.  and  bad  gone 
there.  When  a  crowd  gathered  near  tha  oar, 
police  flred  tear  gas. 

I^mbke  ran  north  with  the  crowd  ona  or 
two  blocks  to  Blake  St.  and  turned  weat. 

"I  had  gone  about  30  to  30  feet  from  tha 
comer  when  aometblng  went  off  at  my  back." 
ba  aald.  "I  turned  around  and  aaw  a  police- 
man In  a  Jump  suit  with  a  ahotgun  pointed 
at  us. 

"I  tried  to  flatten  against  a  nearby  build- 
ing, and  tben  I  felt  something  and  looked 
down  at  my  pants  leg.  It  was  bloody." 

He  said  he  had  the  Impreaalon  the  police 
were  frustrated  In  attempta  to  control  the 
crowd  because  wind  would  blow  the  tear  gaa 
away  and  tbe  damonatratora  would  coma 
back. 

To  Vincent  Perrarl,  28.  a  bearded,  long- 
haired free-lance  photographer,  tbe  police 
"Just  blew  their  cool." 

Perrarl.  wounded  by  blrdshot.  said  he  waa 
between  tbe  police  and  marcbera  taking 
plcturaa  near  Haste  St.  and  Telegraph  Ave. 
when  police  used  tear  gaa  agalnat  rook 
throwers. 

"A  pepper  gas  bomb  went  right  over  my 
bead,  and  I  suddenly  became  a  demonstrator. 
Jeering  and  cheering  and  shouting,"  he  said. 

MOVES   wrTH    CKOWD 

"Tben  I  kind  of  moved  wltb  the  crowd 
down  Telegraph  Ave.  to  the  oomer  of  Dwlght 
Way.  It  was  there  that  I  aaw  a  car  driven 
by  a  moronic  policeman  weaving  back  and 
forth  on  Dwlgbt  toward  Telegraph. 

"Tbey  were  dodging  rocka  and  firing  tear 
gaa  from  the  oar.  The  driver  would  aim  hla 
oaratpaopl*.** 


Tben,  aald  Perrarl.  be  moved  to  Parker  St. 

and  Telegraph  Ave.  to  watch  tba  overturned 
car  flre  extinguished.  He  saw  a  crowd  there 
being  chased  by  police. 

"Tbe  people  were  extremely  frightened," 
he  said.  "Soma  were  yelling,  'Ouns,  tbey  have 
guns.  Watch  out.'  I  ran  up  Telegraph  Ave 
to  Blake  St  and  turned  left. 

"I  waa  about  26  to  30  feet  waat  of  Telegraph 
Ave.  I  alowed  down  and  tumad  around.  There 
waa  a  patrolman  down  on  one  knee  In  a  mili- 
tary firing  podtlon  pointing  a  g\in. 

'^  aaw  blm  aim  at  ma.  I  turned  and  was 
ahot.  Whan  ba  fired,  there  waa  no  crowd. 
I  bad  48  blrdahot  wounds  in  my  head.  face, 
lafi  and  atma.  A  motorlat  took  me  to  Her- 
rick." 

Tha  moat  deadly  effect  of  gunfire  came 
around  tbe  oomer  on  Telegraph  Ave.  from 
where  Lembke  and  Perrarl  were  shot.  James 
Beotor.  36.  a  San  Joae  carpenter,  was  fatally 
wounded.  Hector  reportedly  was  on  tbe  top 
of  a  two-story  wooden  building  at  613  IVle- 
graph  Ave.  where  he  was  watching  the  action. 
Pour  persona  were  struck  wltb  blrdshot  on 
tbe  roof  of  tbe  building  immediately  south. 
One  of  them  waa  Allen  Blancbard.  38.  an 
employe  of  the  Telegraph  Repertory  Theater, 
alz  store-fronta  down.  Blancbard  waa  ahot 
In  tbe  face. 


The  operator  of  tbe  theater  and  Blanch- 
ard'a  employer,  George  Pauley,  30,  stood  on 
the  top  of  tbe  building  thla  week  and  de- 
aorlbed  what  happened. 

"About  2  pjn.,"  Pauley  aald,  "there  were 
about  20  or  SO  peraons  on  this  roof.  We  had 
been  on  the  balcony  but  moved  to  the  root 
to  watch.  Pretty  strong  winds  were  blowing 
the  tear  gas  away  and  It  didn't  seem  effective. 

"Oflloers  were  In  tba  street  below  us  when 
we  saw  this  red-haired  kid  with  a  rock.  He 
was  ataTvtIng  on  tbat  building.  (Pauley 
pointed  to  a  building  Immediately  aouth  of 
where  he  waa  standing) . 

"We  yeUed.  'If  you  throw  that  rock.  they'U 
aboot  tear  gaa  up  here.'  Ha  threw  the  rock 
anyway.  It  didn't  hit  any  of  the  officers  In 
tba  atreet.  but  they  fired  at  leaat  three 
voUeya  up  here." 

rrXBAIXS    PfUKTUXTBt 

Blancbard  fell,  holding  his  face.  Doctors 
fotmd  later  that  each  eyeball  had  been  pene- 
trated by  a  blrdshot  pellet.  Sight  in  one  eye 
la  gone,  and  doctors  say  there  is  only  a  slim 
chance  for  sight  In  the  other. 

Next  door.  Rector  waa  struck  Just  above 
tbe  left  hip  by  three  double-aught  buckshot 
peUeCs  which  lodged  in  his  cheat.  He  died 
four  days  later  of  shock  and  hemorrhage  due 
to  multiple  shotgiui  wounds. 

Oov.  Reagan  told  a  luncheon  tn  Loa  An- 
gelee  Rector  had  been  shot  while  on  a  roof 
from  which  steel  rods  and  other  dangerous 
objects  had  been  thrown  at  officers. 

Pauley  Insists,  however,  that  the  only  one 
who  threw  anything  at  the  police  was  the 
red-haired  youth.  "Except  for  that."  he  said. 
"no  one  up  here  threw  anything  at  police." 

On  the  street,  law  enforcement  officers 
moved  against  groups  of  demonstrators  who 
broke  up  Into  small  groups,  scurried  down 
side  streets  and  moved  into  tbe  downtown 
area.  Twenty-two  storea  In  the  area  reported 
windows  broken. 

Berkeley  Mayor  Wallace  Johnson  and  City 
Manager  William  O.  Hanley  aaked  that  antl- 
loitering  and  antlstreet  rally  measures  be 
invoked  and  agreed  with  Sheriff  Madlgan  that 
tbe  National  Oiuutl  should  be  called  in. 

Between  Tburaday  and  Prlday,  more  than 
2.000  guardsmen  from  throughout  Northern 
California  moved  Into  the  dty.  Helicopters 
beat  the  air.  blaring  news  of  a  10  pjn.  to  6 
ajn.  curfew  ordered  by  Oov.  Reagan. 

Reagan  had  declared  a  state  of  emergency 
in  tbe  city  Peb.  6  at  the  height  of  a  crUls 
over  demands  by  tbe  Third  World  Liberation 
ftont  for  an  ethnic  studies  center.  Ha  had 
never  lifted  It. 
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The  guardsmen  and  police  enforced  a 
tense  peace  through  the  weekend.  There  were 
minor  skirmishes.  On  Monday,  May  18,  an 
estimated  2.000  peraoiu  marched  on  the  dty'a 
main  bualnaaa  district  but  were  routed  by 
guardsmen. 

Tear  gas  was  more  common  than  fog.  The 
dty  was  under  siege.  Movements  were  re- 
stricted. Soldiers  wltb  uinsheatbed  beyonets 
patrolled  tbe  streets,  as  did  police,  sheriff's 
deputies  and  hifi^way  patrolmen  wearing 
flak  Jackets. 

Then  on  Tuesday  came  the  beUoopter. 

When  some  2,500  students  and  street  peo- 
ple attempted  to  march  off  campus  they  were 
turned  back  by  guardsmen  and  herded  Into 
a  tight  corral  near  the  Sproul  Plasa  area. 

Finally,  an  H-19  National  Ouard  helicopter 
made  two  passes  over  tbe  central  campiis 
area,  spraying  white  douds  of  gas  on  a 
screaming  crowd. 

WAFTS  ACBOSS  CAUPU8 

It  wafted  across  the  campua.  Into  Cowell 
Hospital  and  spread  to  recreation  and  resi- 
dential areas  In  Strawberry  Canyon  east  of 
the  campus. 

Gagging,  tearful  students  sought  shelter  in 
university  buildings. 

Tbe  helicopter  gassing  was  ordered  by  Brig. 
Gen.  Bernard  Nurre.  56,  commanding  general 
of  the  National  Guard's  49th  Brigade,  be- 
cause, be  said,  guardsmen  were  being  threat- 
ened by  furniture  thrown  from  windows  of 
campus  buildings. 

"This  was  a  decision  he  (tbe  general)  felt 
was  necessary  because  his  troops  were  being 
hurt  and  were  In  danger  of  being  more  seri- 
ously hurt,"  said  a  National  Guard  spokes- 
man. 

"This  way  people  got  their  eyes  burned  a 
little,  but  no  one  got  serloiialy  Injured." 

Minor  demonstrations  and  rallies  contin- 
ued through  the  pest  of  the  week,  but  there 
were  no  further  violent  confrontations.  There 
was  a  mass  arrest  of  about  500  people  on 
Thursday.  May  22,  for  failure  to  disperse  and 
Illegal  assembly. 

Guardsmen,    however,   remained   on   duty 
throughout  the  downtown  area,  and  streets 
leading  to  "people's  park"  were  blocked  off. 
laaxrr  ttmsolvkd 

By  tbe  weekend,  tbe  curfew  had  been 
lifted,  but  the  Isaue  of  tbe  park  runalned 
unsolved,  despite  proposals  and  numerous 
public  and  private  meetings  by  city  council- 
men,  dtlzens'  groups,  student  groups,  street 
people  and  university  officials. 

Although  the  Berkeley  City  Council  called 
for  rMnoval  of  tba  National  Guard  at  a  spe- 
cial meeting  last  Saturday,  Oov.  Reagan  has 
refused. 

Guardsmen  will  remain  on  duty  In  the 
city  through  this  weekend,  be  said.  In  an- 
ticipation of  a  massive  Memorial  Day  dem- 
onstration today. 

By  now.  tbe  fencing  of  tbe  park  has  be- 
come a  symbol.  To  some  it  represents  tbe 
legitimate,  lawful  right  of  tbe  owner  to 
control  his  property  and  for  authorities  to 
restore  order.  To  others.  It  repesents  oppres- 
sion by  the  "establishment"  and  the  over- 
whelming force  to  carry  out  Its  will. 

INVrSTIOATION    TTKDXaWAT 

Law  enforcement  officials  have  been  re- 
luctant to  dlscusa  their  use  of  shotguns,  ex- 
cept to  say  tbey  were  neceesary  for  crowd 
control. 

An  inveatlgatlon  is  being  conducted  tinder 
the  direction  of  Lowell  Jensen.  Alameda 
County  assistant  district  attorney.  Tbe 
Alameda  Cotinty  Grand  Jury  also  has  indi- 
cated It  will  conduct  an  inqtilry. 

Tbe  order  to  use  tbe  weapons  came  from 
Capt.  Thomas  Houcblns.  tba  aberUra  field 
commander  here. 

He  aald  Tburaday,  in  his  first  public  state- 
ment, that  offloers  had  been  directed  to  use 
blrdahot,  which  la  much  amallar  than  a  BE, 


but  had  reaorted  to  buckahot,  a  rotind  ball 
about  one-fourth  inch  in  diameter,  after 
tba  blrdahot  supply  was  exhausted. 

He  added  that  If  there  are  fxnthar  dla- 
turbanoaa  "we  ml^t  use  buckshot,"  thus  In- 
dicating that  tbe  tise  of  guns  will  be  stand- 
ard operating  procedure  in  future  oonfron- 
tatlona. 

Two  weeks  after  the  initial  dlaturbance 
over  the  park,  the  Berkeley  Police  Asan..  rep- 
raaantlng  236  Berkeley  policemen,  also  Is- 
sued a  statement  Thursday  crediting  Sheriff 
Madlgan  with  saving  them  from  the  attack 
of  a  "viclotia  mob  whoae  intention  waa  to 
in  J  tire  or  kill  the  officers  and  take  possession 
of  property  that  was  not  legally  theirs." 

The  officers  said  the  use  of  shotguns  was 
"totally  Justified." 

Tbe  Berkeley  officers  also  said  there  were 
98  law  enforcement  officers  injiued  in  tbe 
melee — 66  highway  patrolmen,  39  Berkeley 
policemen  and  four  sheriff's  deputies.  None 
of  the  Injuries  was  serious,  they  said. 

Madlgan  defended  the  use  of  guns  by  say- 
ing they,  along  with  the  appropriate  ammu- 
nition, are  standard  equipment  of  every 
deputy  sheriff. 

The  guns  reportedly  were  used  by  sberUTs 
deputies,  units  of  the  San  Francisco  police, 
which  were  called  in  along  with  officers  from 
other  cities  under  a  mutual  aid  agreement, 
and  highway  patrolmen. 

POLICX   ATTACKED 

Hanley,  the  Berkeley  dty  manager,  de- 
fended their  use  by  saying  the  law  enforce- 
ment units  were  "attacked  by  hundreds  of 
people  hurling  rocks,  stones,  bricks,  concrete 
blocks  and  bars  of  reinforcing  steel." 

He  said  some  officers  were  down  on  tbe 
street,  unconscious  from  Injuries.  Sixteen 
eventually  were  reported  Injvired,  four  of 
them  bad  enough  to  require  hospital  treat- 
ment, he  said. 

The  field  commander.  Houcblns,  dedded 
the  guns  were  "absolutely  essential"  to  pre- 
vent police  from  being  overwhelmed,  Hanley 
said. 

Johnson,  the  mayor,  offered  another  ex- 
planation: The  demonstrators  had  become 
immune  to  gas  or  had  found  ways  to  offset  it. 

FLAGS  FOB   MASKS 

For  example,  one  pamphlet  banded  out  on 
the  streets  advised  that  small  American  flags 
be  used  for  gas  masks.  It  said  to  use  elastic 
to  bold  tbe  flags  on  and  to  use  cotton  inside 
for  a  filter. 

Although  moat  of  tbe  firing  of  shotguns 
took  place  off  the  campus,  at  least  two  buck- 
shot were  found  near  the  university  library. 

Members  of  tbe  criminology  department  at 
the  university  charged  the  use  of  shotguns 
was  indiscriminate  and  unnecessary  as  a 
crowd  control  tactic. 

"It  has  tbe  undesirable  effect  of  escalating 
tbe  level  of  violence  in  this  and  poesible 
future  confrontations,"  said  a  spokesman. 

There  seemed  no  doubt  among  many  ob- 
servers that  the  threshold  of  permissible  vio- 
lence by  law  enforcement  agencies  bad  been 
lowered. 

(From  tbe  Los  Angeles  (OalU.)  Times,  May 
30.   1989] 

BXSKX1.KT    POZ.AKIZED    BT    USX    OF    OlTNa    AND 
Gas BVZK  THOSB  nKSTMPATHmC  TO  Pro- 

TB8T8  ViKW  It  as  Ovxbkill,  VS.  Officiai. 

Sats 

Tt— »w.»T — ^The  effect  of  violence — par- 
tlonlarly  the  use  of  guns  and  the  gassing  of 
the  UO  campus  by  a  helicopter — has  had  a 
polarizing  effect  on  the  city  of  Berkeley,  as 
well  as  tbe  university  community. 

"It  waa  Vietnam  in  people's  minds,"  said 
Bay  Colvlg,  trc  public  information  officer. 
"People  unsympathetic  with  tbe  events  on 
campus  still  felt  this  was  overkill." 

The  Rev.  Anthony  Nugent,  a  Presbyterian 
minister  assigned  to  the  Berkeley  Ftee 
Church,  saw  thla  effect: 


"People  on  the  right  continue  to  be  on  tha 
right  and  take  a  harder  line  than  before. 
People  mildly  conservative,  moderate  or  lib- 
eral have  been  radicalized. 

'They  may  not  like  tbe  kind  of  young 
people  tbat  are  coming  to  Berkeley,  but  tbey 
realize  this  massive  show  ot  force  Isnt  going 
to  solve  anything,"  be  said. 

CBOP    DUVllMO 

Even  Mayor  Wallace  Johnson,  who  has  not 
questioned  tbe  use  of  guns  and  who  Initially 
concurred  in  the  call  for  the  National  Guard, 
said  be  felt  It  was  a  mistake  "to  use  a  hell- 
copter  to  spray  gas  on  tbe  campus  like  a 
crop-dtisUng  operation." 

He  said  a  friend  "had  bis  wife  and  Infant 
daughter  at  a  swimming  pool  in  Strawberry 
Canyon  and  that  stuff  drifted  up  there  and 
nearly  caused  a  panic." 

The  mayor  also  said  there  was  no  doubt 
the  use  of  guns  and  the  helicopter  has  had 
a  "very  definite  polarizing  effect"  of  students 
and  faculty  and  many  residents  towards 
public  autborltlea. 

At  a  spedal  Saturday  City  Council  meet- 
ing, an  elderly  man  and  a  middle  aged 
woman  were  engaged  in  a  heated  conversa- 
tion in  the  corridor  outside  tbe  council 
chambers. 

"You've  got  to  have  order  before  you  can 
have  law,"  he  was  saying.  "The  faculty  and 
students  up  there  are  the  villains." 

PALE,    SHAKINC 

Tbe  woman  responded:  "No,  no.  Men  wltb 
gruns  are  the  first  villains." 

Mrs.  Berenice  Decker,  a  20-year  Berkeley 
resident  and  mother  of  three,  returned  to 
work  in  tbe  planning  department  at  City 
Hall  after  Itmch  last  Prlday,  pale  and 
shaking. 

She  said  she  had  seen  a  sheriff's  deputy 
arrest  a  young  Negro  girl  by  grabbing  her 
and  twisting  her  arm  behind  her  back. 

"That's  brutality,"  Mrs.  Decker  said.  "I 
don't  know  what  that  girl  had  done,  but 
she  dldnt  deserve  that  Mnd  of  treatment. 
It's  more  than  frightening.  It's  horrible. 

"What's  going  to  happen  to  us?  How  can 
you  govern  a  city  when  this  kind  of  thing 
goes  on?" 

Mrs.  Decker  turned  up  Sunday  at  a  dty- 
wlde  meeting  called  by  the  Citizens  Com- 
mittee to  Restore  Civic  Unity  and  donated 
$1  to  the  ball  fund  for  people  who  had  been 
arrested  during  the  disturbances. 
The  atmosphere  also  has  touched  children. 
Richard  Poster,  superintendent  of  Berke- 
ley schools,  said  "you  can  see  fear"  in 
their  faces. 

And  a  substitute  teacher  In  the  city 
schools.  Miss  Elizabeth  Wbltaker,  said  the 
children  at  the  height  of  the  crisis  were  in 
a  near  state  of  hysteria. 

"Third-graders  were  wondering  when  tbe 
gas  was  going  to  come  down  on  them  or  If 
they  were  going  to  be  shot,"  she  said. 

On  the  university  campus,  the  gtins  and 
helicopter  have  organized  students  as  few 
issues  ever  have. 

Eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  14,969  students 
who  voted  in  a  referendum  last  week  ap- 
proved of  tbe  preservation  of  tbe  "people's 
park"  which  precipitated  tbe  current  crisis. 
Charles  Palmer,  UC  student  body  presi- 
dent, also  scoffs  at  the  theory  that  students 
were  used  by  revolutionaries. 

"Sure  there  are  a  couple  of  heavies  who 
rub  their  hands  and  look  for  trouble,"  be 
said,  "but  the  students  are  not  so  naive  as 
to  be  manipulated." 

Tbe  22-year -old  Palmer,  a  political  science 
honors  student  from  Los  Angeles,  said  the 
long-term  effect  on  the  university  la  "apt  to 
be  very  bcwl." 

"There's  so  much  distrust.  A  university 
should  be  a  community,  but  in  Berkeley 
people  are  divided  into  Interest  groups. 
There  Just  isnt  a  will  to  solve  the  problema. 
"Tbe  park  Is  a  symbol  of  something  we 
built    ourselves  .  .  .  We    were    never  con- 
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«*«Aa««d  «a  AlktoMo 


WRDt  to  M*  a  untvantty  that  is 
flaslbto.  but  wv"?*  loekad  In  wtth  a  nnlMnlty 
tb«t  last  Otmna:  TIm  pwk  !•  just  Koothar 
tzuUcatton." 

A  unlTonlty  apokanuui  oflcrwt  thla  ot>> 
MTTfttlon: 

'"Hm  p«rk  aomabow  symboUaad  aoBosthlng 
for  »  lot  mare  atudatvta  timxx  jaa  would 
nmiin.  It's  p«rt  of  a  traxid.  A  lot  of  non* 
(Mloal  atodanta  Juat  Uka  to  thmnb  thatr 
noaaa  at  tha  eatablUhmant  a  UtUa  bit,  and 
thla  waa  a  cHanca." 

Tba  quaatlon  of  lafal  ovnarablp  of  land 
doaant  raaUy  touch  tlvaai.  ha  aald.  "Uayba 
In  10  yaara  vben  tbay  are  out  of  sehool  and 
buylnc  tbalr  own  boma  they  wlU  feel  dtf- 
forently  about  It." 

WUliam  Baall,  campua  police  chief  and 
former  eblaf  of  tha  Berkeley  police  s&ld  the 
radlcala,  atudanu  and  street  people  wanted 
a  cauaa. 

"Th«y  dont  care  about  the  park,"  he  said. 
"The  park  U  irrelevant.  The  city  has  one  near 
It.  It's  the  cause  celebre.  We've  had  five  blow- 
upa  In  a  year.  Each  one  Is  getting  worse. 
Theae  people  want  revolution. 

"What  really  Is  happening,"  continued  tha 
chief,  ."la  that  the  street  people  are  trying 
ta  \niUif*  students  to  Join  them  becauaa 
they  need  bodies." 

Most  observers  agree  that  while  tha  park 
has  become  the  Issue  to  the  emotionally 
aroused.  It  la  not  that  simple. 

Both  sides  In  the  dispute  reluctantly  con- 
cede that  the  crisis  has  raised  the  basic  ques- 
tion: Who  will  control  Institutions  and  prop- 
arty  and  for  what  porpoaa? 

(From  the  Loa  Angalea  (Calif.)  Tlmea,  May 

30,  IMS] 

Chbowologt  of  VtoLBfcs:  Wkat  Happsnxd 

THx  ArmHooK  or  Mat  15 

13:36-12:40  pm.:  Student  Body  Prealdent- 
elect  Dan  Slegal  speaks  to  crowd  of  about  2,- 
000  to  3.500  gathered  before  Sproiil  Hall. 
MThen  Slegal  says  "Oo  down  and  take  the 
park!"  they  set  off. 

13:43  p.m.:  Chanting  "We  want  the  park! 
We  want  the  park!"  the  activists,  hippies 
and  students  walked  toward  Haata  St.,  bor- 
dering the  north  edge  of  the  disputed 
ground. 

Rocks,  bottlaa  and  mlsaUea  are  being 
thrown  at  poUce. 

Fire  hydrant  turned  on  at  Telegraph  Ave. 
and  Haste. 

12:45  p.m.:  Mlaallea  reported  coming  fXt»n 
buildings  along  Telegraph  Ave. 

13:48  pjn.:  Tear  gas  used  at  Dwlght  Way 
and  Telegraph  Ave.  Officers  report  they  are 
under  missile  assault. 

13:50  pm.:  California  Highway  Patrol  of- 
ficer reported  knifed  and  down  In  street. 

12 :  53  p  jn. :  Oas  being  used. 

12:56  pjn.:  Call  for  help  by  citizen. 

13:59  pjn.:  Police  squad  overrun.  Crowd 
takes  gas  equipment. 

1 :  09  p jn. :  Officers  reported  running  out 
of  supplies  (presumably  tear  gas) . 

1:10  p.m.:  Nonviolent  crowd  moving  north 
on  Telegraph  Ave.  toward  campus. 

1:12  pjn.:  "Wild"  crowd  moving  west  on 
Haste  St. 

1:15  pjn.:  Gunfire  reported. 

Herri ck  Hospital  told  to  stand  by. 

1 :  16  pjn.:  Traffic  tied  up  throughout  south 
campua  area. 

1:17  p.m.:  Officers  pinned  down  at  Parker 
and  Regent  Sts.  Assistance  on  way. 

1:26  p.m.:  Call  for  help  from  officers  at 
Parker  St.  and  Telegraph  Ave. 

1:37  p.m.:  Officer  down  at  Haate  St..  eaat 
of  Telegraph. 

1:28  pjn.:  Car  overturned  at  Parker  St. 
and  Telegraph  Ave.  (city  vehicle  driven  by 
two  reaarve  policeman,  out  of  auto  direct- 
ing trafllc). 

1 :  30  pjn. :  Fire  In  street  west  of  Telegraph 
Ave.  (Preaumably  the  burning  car.) 


3  pjn.:  Harrtok  Boapltal  goaa  on  dlaaatar 
plan.  Baoarganey  oantar  aet  up  In  p*r>r«ng  lot 
for  patlanta  antvlng  on  foot,  In  taila.  by 
ambulance  and  In  private  cara. 

13:40  pjn.-4:40  p.m.:  Slxtaan  officara  re- 
ported lnj\ired,  33  store  wlndowa  broken,  ona 
olty  Tehlole  overtximad  and  aai  a&ra.  All 
police  llnaa  overrun  by  crowd. 

8:30  pjn.:  First  call  goea  out  for  num- 
bers of  48th  Infantry  Brigade  at  National 
Guard  to  report. 

(From  the  Loa  Angalea  (Oallf.)  Tlmaa.  Ifay 

M.l9flB] 

TtMMUM  Shaiplt  Aaaan^a  AoimnanuTowi  or 

UNivxaarrr  of  CAUFoama 

(By  Carl  Oreenberg) 

Got.  Reagan  unleashed  one  of  hla  aharpaat 

attacks  so  far  on  the  University  of  California 

administration  Friday. 

He  said  there  woiild  be  no  statewide  strlka 
on  the  University  of  California  campuaaa 
next  Jbfonday  and  Tuesday,  as  has  been 
proposed.  "If  the  university  administration 
would  spend  leas  time  deploring  violence  and 
worrying  about  police  on  the  (Berkeley) 
campus,  which  they  had  to  send  for  .  .  .  and 
tell  the  student  body  the  true  facta  of  the 
situation  ..." 

The  governor  was  referring  to  police  and 
guardsmen  called  out  last  weak  when  vio- 
lence erupted  as  chanting  crowds  of  youths 
demanded  control  of  university  land  near 
the  Berkeley  campus  for  a  "people's  park." 
"Just  sickening.  Just  sickening"  was  Rea- 
gan's reaction  when  he  waa  told  that  Jamea 
Meyer,  chancellor-designate  at  UC  Davla. 
bad  not  opposed  a  two-day  strike  against 
"repression"  by  police  and  guardsmen. 

"This  is  the  very  kind  of  thing  that  pre- 
cipitates more  trouble,"  Reagan  told  news- 
men at  tha  Dorothy  Chandler  Pavilion  of  Tha 
Music  Center,  where  he  addreaaed  the  In- 
dependent Collegea  of  Southern  California. 

"When  those  In  charge  and  those  with 
tha  reeponslblllty — adults — can,  without  ap- 
parently any  knowledge  or  understanding  of 
the  true  facts,  further  Incite  this  kind  of 
activity,  I  Just  can't  find  the  words  for  my 
contempt  for  them  and  for  what  they^ 
doing." 

Reagan  said  the  UC  regents  and  admin- 
istration must  lay  down  pK)llcy  Unea  and 
conditions  that  will  provide  for  automatic 
punishment  If  the  rules  are  violated. 

In  his  speech,  Reagan  said  the  students 
have  some  legitimate  complaints  about  lack 
of  conununlcatlon  and  defended  "legitimate 
dissent  and  ferment"  aa  the  "ye«Mt  cf  change 
and  Improvement." 

But,  he  continued,  "let's  not  be  naive— 
let's  look  squarely  at  those  others  who  hide 
behind  legitimate  dlaaent  while  they  plan 
rlota  and  orglea  of  deatructlon." 

A  "new  phase"  of  trouble  making,  said 
Reagan,  Is  going  to  be  "an  assault  on  tha 
very  ownership  of  property,  particularly  of 
land."  He  did  not  elaborate. 

"Today,  too  many  In  the  academic  com- 
munity are  challenging  all  the  tlmetested 
standards.  They're  telling  otir  young  people 
to  make  their  own  rules  .  .  .  that  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  past  no  longer  binds  us. 

"Personally,  I  am  sick  and  tired  of  tboae 
who  on  oiur  behalf  would  assiune  the  col- 
lective guilt  for  all  of  man's  Inhumanity  to 
man  since  the  beginning  of  time. 

"The  breasts  they  are  beating  are  not 
thelrs^they're  ours.  It  Is  time  to  say  to 
the  revolutlonarlea  'one  doae  of  Hltlerlan 
storm-troopery  Is  enough  for  thla  century.' " 

[From  the  Loa  Angelea  (Calif.)   Tlmaa.  May 

24.  1989) 
ADTOPST  CONmMS  nNrVEBSTTT  OF  Calxfoenu 

PaoTEsm  Was  Knxis  bt  Buckshot 
Bbikklkt. — The  25-year-old  demonstrator 
who  died  Monday  of  shotgun  wounds  he  re- 
ceived In  a  disturbance  here  May  15  was  shot 
with  double-aught  buckshot,  an  autopay  re- 
port confirmed  Friday. 


The  autopsy,  prepared  by  the  Alameda 
County  Coroner's  office,  said  the  death  of 
James  Rector  of  San  Jose  was  caused  by 
"shock  and  hemorrhage  due  to  multiple  shot- 
gun  wounds  with  perforation  of  the  aorta." 

Alameda  County  Sheriff  Frank  liiadlgan 
said  Thursday  that  the  shot  that  hit  Rector 
was  fired  by  law  enforcement  personnel. 

Rector  and  about  70  other  persons.  In- 
cluding five  poUcemen.  were  wounded  in  a 
clash  between  poUoe  and  demonstrators,  who 
were  occupying  the  "people's  park,"  a  for- 
merly  empty  plot  of  land  near  the  Berkeley 
campus  which  student  radicals  and  the  non- 
student  "street  people"  of  the  community 
had  taken  over  and  transformed  Into  a 
small  park. 

ATmCPTDIO  TO  CLBAS  AXJCA 

Police  and  sheriff's  officers  were  attempting 
to  clear  the  property,  owned  by  the  University 
of  California,  when  the  shots  were  fired. 

After  the  Incident,  Madlgan  said  his  officers 
were  authorized  to  fire  shotgun  shells  loaded 
with  light,  fine  blrdshot  as  a  crowd-control 
meastire. 

Madlgan  added  that  his  officers  were  au- 
thorized to  carry  buckshot,  but  he  did  not 
give  an  explanation  of  how  his  officers  were 
instructed  to  use  the  heavier  anununltlon. 
He  has  Issued  a  statement  assuming  full 
responsibility  for  the  use  of  weapons,  but 
he  has  refused  to  see  newsmen  or  answer 
further  questions. 

Double-aught  buckshot,  according  to  a 
Los  Angeles  ammunition  producer.  Is  a 
round  ball  about  one-fourth  Inch  In  diam- 
eter. There  are  nine  In  an  ordinary  shot- 
gun shell. 

Double-aught  buckshot,  the  ammunition 
expert  said,  "will  kill  a  man— or  an  animal 
as  big  as  an  elk." 

The  kind  of  blrdshot  used  to  hunt  quail, 
he  continued.  Is  much  smaller  than  a  BB, 
"It  would  sting  the  hell  out  of  a  man."  he 
said,  "but  If  he  had  a  coat  on.  he  wouldn't 
even  know  he  was  hit." 

A  spokesman  for  the  Loa  Angelea  Police 
Department  said  officers  use  double-aught 
buckshot  "only  when  we're  playing  for 
keeps.'' 

An  Investigative  team  In  Berkeley,  headed 
by  Aast.  Dlst.  Atty.  Lowell  Jenson,  reportedly 
Is  conducting  an  Inquiry  Into  the  use  of 
shotgims  In  the  Incident. 

The  autopsy  report  said  three  shotgim 
pellets  lodged  in  Rector's  cheat.  The  point 
of  entry  was  the  left  side.  Just  above  the 
left  hip. 

The  coroner's  files  list  Rector's  occupation 
as  "laborer,"  but  questions  have  been  raised 
over  the  dead  man's  background. 

At  a  luncheon  In  Los  Angeles.  Gov.  Reagan 
said  "eletronlc  surveillance  equipment"  and 
a  rifle  that  could  be  broken  down  and  easily 
concealed  had  been  found  In  Rector's  car. 

He  said  Rector  had  been  shot  while  on  a 
roof  from  which  steel  rods  and  other  dan- 
geroiu  objects  were  being  thrown  at  officers. 

"It's  apparent  be  must  have  arrived  to 
participate  in  thla  thing  that  was  going  on." 
Reagan  said. 

Berkeley  police  Friday  confirmed  Reagan's 
report,  adding  that  the  electronic  equipment 
was  a  sophisticated  telephone  bugging 
device. 

[From  the  Loa  Angelea  (Calif.)   Times, 

May  39.  1989] 

BiTCKaHOT    Mat    Bk    Usb>    on    Univxisitt 

OF      CAUFOimA      DnCOKSTKATOIS.      SHXUFF 

Wabmb 

BuaiuxKT. — The  Alameda  County  Sheriff's 
office  said  Thursday  If  It  Is  faced  with  fur- 
ther disturbances  at  UC  Berkeley  It  will  use 
shotgtms  and  "we  might  use  buckshot." 

Capt.  Thomas  Houchlns,  the  department's 
field  commander  here,  also  said  sheriff's  offi- 
cers used  heavy  buckshot  In  policing  "peo- 
ple's park"  demonstrators  May  16  after  the 
officers  ran  out  of  blrdahot. 
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One  man  was  killed  by  the  buckshot, 
which  la  about  one«fourth  Inch  in  diameter, 
and  others  were  wounded. 

Houchlns'  statement  was  the  first  from  the 
iherlfTs  office  that  buckshot  had  been  used 
In  the  disturbances.  He  said  law  enforcement 
oOoers  were  dealing  with  a  "full-blown  riot." 

Sheriff  Frank  MiMllgan  said,  "We  either 
bad  to  use  shotguns  or  retreat  and  surrender 
the  city  to  the  mob." 

The  outbreak  occurred  after  the  university 
fenced  In  land  It  owned  and  which  had  been 
occupied  by  both  students  and  nonstudents 
for  a  "people's  park." 

Madlgan  also  said  he  would  produce  wlt- 
nassea  who  would  testify  that  James  Rector, 
36.  of  San  Jose,  who  was  fatally  shot  while  on 
a  rooftop,  was  hurling  objects  at  oflloera. 

In  answer  to  charges  that  arrested  demon- 
strators were  mistreated  at  a  county  jail, 
be  said :  "We  have  young  deputies  back  from 
Vietnam  .  .  .  and  they  think  these  people 
should  be  treated  like  Viet  Cong." 

But  he  said  be  had  ordered  an  Investiga- 
tion of  the  charges. 

Meanwhile,  the  Berkeley  City  Council 
Thursday  night  debated  a  proposed  compro- 
mise for  ending  the  two-week  struggle  over 
the  "people's  park." 

UC  Berkeley  Chancellor  Roger  W.  Heyns 
outlined  the  suggested  compromise  at  a 
press  conference  Thursday  afternoon.  It  calls 
for  the  university  to  lease  nearly  one-half 
of  the  property  to  the  city  at  a  nominal  fee. 

The  dty  would  then  presiunably  allow 
continuation  of  "do  It  yourself"  development 
of  the  park  by  residents  of  the  Telegraph 
Ave.  area. 

The  leasing  arrangement  would  require  ap- 
proval by  the  UC  Board  of  Regents. 

Board  of  Regents  Chtdrman  DeWltt  A. 
Hlggs  and  several  other  regents  met  through- 
out the  afternoon  Thursday  with  Heyns,  Uni- 
versity President  Charles  J.  Hitch.  Berkeley 
Mayor  Wallace  Johnson  and  other  university 
and  city  officials  in  an  effort  to  reach  a  settle- 
ment In  advance  of  a  mass  march  today  on 
the  people's  park. 

The  council  listened  to  a  lengthy  suoceeslon 
of  speakers,  some  of  them  warning  against 
"appeasement"  of  demonstrators  and  others 
accusing  Gov.  Reagan,  Heyns  and  law  en- 
forcement officers  of  repressing  the  urge  of 
citizens  to  create  something  beautiful. 

Leaders  of  the  march.  In  which  students 
from  throvighout  California  are  expected  to 
participate,  emphasized  Thursday  that  It 
will  be  well-monitored  by  Its  organizers  to 
avoid  violence. 

Spokesmen  for  the  organizers  said  the  plan 
is  to  march  to  the  park,  located  three  blocks 
from  the  university  campus,  and  ask  author- 
ities to  remove  the  fence  around  the  property. 
They  said  that  if  the  fence  is  not  removed, 
the  crowd  will  form  Its  own  "fence"  of  human 
bodies  around  national  guardsmen  and  police 
guarding  the  property. 

The  students  voted  12,719  to  2,176  recently 
to  endorse  "continued  use  and  development" 
of  the  property  by  citizens  of  Berkeley  and 
students. 

Heyns  refused,  however,  to  consider  remov- 
ing the  8-foot  fence  around  the  property  at 
this  time.  He  said  this  would  be  possible  later 
when  management,  design  and  control  of  the 
proposed  park  have  been  worked  out. 

Preceding  Thursday  evening's  lengthy  de- 
liberations by  the  council.  Mayor  Johnson 
reiterated  his  opposition  to  overcoming  the 
crUis  by  city  lease  of  the  land.  He  called 
Instead  for  the  regents  to  hold  a  special  meet- 
ing within  the  next  two  weeks  to  "recognize 
the  validity  of  student  demands  for  a  uaer- 
partlclpatlon"  In  developing  the  paric 

(From  the  Los  Angelea  (Oallf.)  Tlmea. 

May  30,  1968] 

Law  ENFOEcncxirr  at  Bskkxlxt 

Issue:    How   should    authorttlea    reapond 

when  faced  with  deliberate  provocatlona,  aa 

In  the  so-called  "people's  park"  eltuaUon? 


The  vldotis  battle  over  the  ao-called  "peo- 
ple**  park"  In  Berkeley  haa  demonstrated 
again  a  fact  of  primary  Importance:  the 
strength  and  danger  of  young  radicals  Ilea 
not  In  their  number,  which  Is  relatively  small, 
but  In  their  ability  to  rally  popular  support 
by  creating  situations  that  arouse  the  sym* 
pathy  and  backing  of  moderates. 

Overreactlon  by  police  and  National 
Guardsmen  on  and  off  the  Berkeley  campua 
gave  rise  to  the  Issue  the  revolutlonarlea  had 
really  sought.  The  Indiscriminate  use  of 
buckshot  and  tear  gas,  which  victimized  the 
Innocent  more  than  those  who  were  violat- 
ing the  law.  represented  a  victory  for  the 
radicals  In  their  continuing  challenge  to 
authority. 

The  Berkeley  radicals,  students  and  non- 
students  alike,  wanted  a  confrontation  over 
the  park.  They  wanted  one  because,  In  this 
Instance  as  In  others,  their  goal  was  not  the 
achievement  of  a  specific  objective,  but 
rather  the  creating  of  circumstances  that 
hopefully  would  breed  new  revolutionary 
converts. 

To  this  end  they  were  prepared  to — and 
did — escalate  violence  to  any  level  that 
would  suit  their  purpose. 

This  is  something  the  authorities  should 
have  understood  and  been  ready  to  meet, 
with  a  cool  and  measured  response.  In- 
stead, they  played  Into  the  hands  of  the 
revolutionaries  by  a  use  of  repressive  force 
beyond  any  order  of  magnitude  required.  As 
a  result  those  whom  the  law  was  supposed 
to  protect  were  given  cause  to  distrust  and 
fear  the  law. 

The  attempt  to  thwart  the  university  from 
reclaiming  its  private  property — the  "peo- 
ple's park"  area — was  undeniably  a  chal- 
lenge that  had  to  be  met.  The  land  had  been 
Illegally  occupied  and,  whatever  else  was 
done,  converted  Into  a  nuisance  to  the  sur- 
rounding community.  Action  was  needed  to 
reassert  primary  rights. 

But  past  experience  with  the  tactics  and 
alms  of  the  radicals  should  have  made  clear 
that  such  action  would  have  to  be  most  care- 
fully considered  and  applied.  This  might 
have  been  the  university's  aim.  The  situa- 
tion, however,  rapidly  went  out  of  control.  A 
riot  ensued  and,  as  always,  the  Innocent  were 
done  the  greatest  harm. 

A  fight  over  the  "people's  park"  probably 
was  Inevitable,  given  the  radicals'  deliberate 
efforts  to  provoke  one.  But  certainly  the  au- 
thorities should  have  understood  Just  what 
the  militants  were  up  to.  and  understanding 
that,  been  far  more  selective  In  the  use  of 
necessary  force. 

We  must  face  up  to  the  fact  that  dedi- 
cated radicals  will  continue  to  foment  trou- 
ble whenever  they  can.  on  whatever  pretext. 
We  must  also  face  the  fact  that  authorities 
will  have  to  be  far  more  discriminating  In 
their  response  than  they  have  been,  to  avoid 
harming  those  who  have  done  no  wrong. 

Failure  In  this  area  makes  constituted  au- 
thority the  unwitting  ally  of  violence-prone 
militants.  When  that  happens,  where  does  It 
leave  the  rest  of  society? 

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Poet,  May  29, 

1969] 
Latest  Bsskelet  Battle  Called  Cbushing 
Loss   FOB  Moderates 
(By  Joseph  E:raft) 
Berkei.kt,   Calif. — "Welcome   to   Prague," 
says  one  of  the  signs  protesting  students  have 
put  up  here  on  the  campus  of  the  University 
of  California.  And  while  the  comparison  with 
the   Soviet   rape   of   Czechoslovakia   Is   far- 
fetched, the  sign  Is  not  all  black  humor. 

For  the  latest  battle  of  Berkeley  Is  an  event 
far  more  grave  than  generally  suppKjeed,  par- 
ticularly back  east  where  It  has  been  grossly 
tinder-reported.  What  Is  h^penlng  here  sig- 
nifies a  major  Intensification  In  the  academic 
civil  war  and  a  crushing  loss  for  the  dwin- 
dling band  of  moderate  men  holding  the 
narrowing  strip  of  ground  that  Is  the  middle. 


The  bare  bonea  of  the  lateat  oonfllet  ara 
simple.  A  group  of  students  and  local  hlpplea 
built  a  "Pet^lea'  Park"  on  an  unused  piece  of 
university  land.  University  authorities,  to  as- 
sert their  title,  fenced  off  the  plot  and 
brought  force  to  bear. 

But  the  amount  of  force  has  been  absolute- 
ly staggering.  More  than  2500  troops  of  the 
National  Guard  have  been  bivouacked  on  and 
around  the  campus.  They  have  been  carrying 
naked  bayonets,  ma.nntng  machlnegun  em- 
placements, and  moving  around  In  heavy 
weapons-carriers. 

Police  from  Alameda  County,  Oakland,  and 
other  Bay  area  farces  have  been  brought  up, 
tricked  out  In  helmets  and  fiak  Jackets.  Pho- 
tographs show  them  firing  with  pistols  and 
with  shotguns  loaded  with  buckshot.  One  ap- 
parently Innocent  bystander  has  been  killed. 

About  a  thousand  students  have  been  ar- 
r«sted  and  roughly  handled.  At  the  Alameda 
County  prison  farm  In  Santa  Rlda.  hundreds 
were  held  for  several  hours  facedown  on  an ' 
asphalt  pavement  before  even  being  booked, 
among  them  a  reporter  for  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle. 

Helicopter  surveillance  of  the  campus  has 
been  constant,  and  because  of  the  damage 
they  might  do  to  the  choppers,  kites,  accord- 
ing to  the  students,  are  not  allowed  to  be 
fiown  In  Berkeley.  In  the  most  dramatic 
episode,  heavy  tear  gas  was  released  over  the 
campus  without  warning  and  in  a  manner  so 
Indiscriminate  that  the  gas  enveloped  the 
university  hospital  and  a  children's  wading 
pool  as  well  as  the  demonstrating  students. 

The  application  of  so  much  force  has 
brought  the  students  together  In  almost 
unanimous  opposition  to  the  authorities. 
Last  week  15,000  students — as  against  10,000 
In  the  best  days  of  last  year's  Vietnam  pro- 
tests and  about  Speech  Movement  of  1964 — 
called  for  withdrawal  of  troops  and  reopen- 
ing of  the  park. 

Included  In  that  overwhelming  majority 
is  every  campus  organization  from  the  rah- 
rah  boosters  to  the  left-wing  hippies.  Par- 
ticularly bitter  are  the  students  who  In  the 
past  have  been  deliberately  moderate  In  their 
politics. 

Charles  Palmer,  a  senior  going  on  to  the 
Yale  Law  School  and  retiring  head  of  the 
student  government  who  spent  most  of  the 
past  year  combatting  left-wingers,  is  a  good 
case  In  ptolnt.  "I  used  to  think  It  was  stupid 
and  offensive  to  call  the  cops  Pigs."  he  said. 
"But  for  the  rest  of  my  life,  when  I  see  a 
blue  uniform  I'm  going  to  feel  bitter." 

Perhaps  saddest  of  all  Is  the  position  of 
the  responsible  men  supposed  to  run  this 
university.  Charles  Hitch,  president  of  the 
whole  California  university  system,  and  Rog- 
er Heyns,  chancellor  here  at  Berkeley,  are 
supreme  examples  of  the  new  breed  In  college 
authorities.  They  are  not  so  much  academi- 
cians or  fund-raisers  as  experienced  and 
canny  politicians,  skilled  in  acconunodatlng  a 
wide  range  of  conflicting  Interest  groups. 

Both  men  understand  that  coddling  left- 
wingers  and  hippies  could  set  In  motion 
against  the  university  a  wave  of  right-wing, 
reaction.  Accordingly,  they  have  gone  along 
with  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  and  his  Increas- 
ingly conservative  Board  of  Regents  In  ap- 
plying disciplinary  sanctions  to  unruly  stu- 
dents. In  the  past,  through  elaborate  pro- 
cedural maneuvers.  Hitch  and  Heyns  were 
able  to  Isolate  the  troublemakers.  And  thus 
they  held  faculty  support  for  disciplinary 
action. 

Now  the  string  has  run  out  on  that  tech- 
nique. Gov.  Reagan  and  the  Regents  have 
the  Initiative.  They,  In  effect,  forced  Hitch 
and  Heyns  to  start  the  present  confronta- 
tion by  fencing  off  the  park. 

As  a  result,  these  sensible  vmlverslty  au- 
thorities find  themselves  applying  over- 
whelming force,  not  against  a  minority  of 
dissidents  trying  to  Rhut  down  the  university 
as  In  the  past,  but  against  an  overwhelming 
majority  trying  to  keep  open  the  park.  Not 
sxvprlslngly,  the  university  authorities  have, 
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for  tbm  flnt  ttm*.  loat  the  aupport  of  tlM 

Iteyb*  mtoh  and  Hayiu  can  still  come  up 
wtth  a  oompcomlM  to  mrmx  tb«  new  aad 
far  mar*  bloody  ▼lolanoa  tbat  to  bow  »h*p<»n 
up.  But  tb«lr  poaiuon  ha*  bMn  Irrepanbly 
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imoBd  yesterday  In  conneetlon  with  this 
event: 


Tbay  and  aU  ottMr  raaponalbla  unlTanlty 
oStelala  aaad  a  far  wld«r  ranga  of  altarnatlTaa 
tlWB  ara  pnaanUy  avaUabl*.  Tbay  aliould  not 
hara  to  auiTandar  to  radical*  and  hlpploa.  But 
Bitthar  Bbotild  they  have  to  go  along — or  b« 
wllllnc  to  go  along — wltli  men  who  have  aa 
llttla  sympathy  for  the  life  of  the  mind  as 
the  QoTemor  of  California. 


READINO  OF  NAMBB  OP  AMERICAN 
DEAD  IN  VIETNAM  ON  CAPITOL 
STEPS 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous materlaL) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, yesterday  at  12  noon,  I  and  two  of 
my  colleagues  J<^ned  12  members  of  a 
Quaker  action  group  on  the  steps  of  the 
CapltoTln  reading  the  names  of  the  hon- 
ored American  dead  In  Vietnam  from  the 
CoNGRZssioMAL  RxcoRO.  On  Memorial 
Day,  I  had  the  honor  of  paying  similar 
tribute  to  these  brave  men  at  ceremonies 
conducted  by  the  American  Legion  post 
of  my  hometown  of  Monterey  Park. 
Calif. 

There  was  a  difference  in  the  two 
events.  In  my  hometown,  before  an 
American  Legion  honor  guard  and  repre- 
sentatives of  every  civic  organization,  I 
spoke  of  the  Ideals  these  men  died  to 
preserve,  and  the  responsibility  of  the 
citizens,  and  their  elected  representa- 
tives, to  Insure  that  no  American  soldier 
died  In  a  cause  that  was  not  Just,  did 
not  protect  freedom,  did  not  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  oppressed  people  of  the 
earth. 

On  the  stQ>8  of  the  Capitol,  speaking 
only  the  names  of  the  American  dead. 
I  was  confronted  with  a  platoon  of  armed 
policemen  who  ordered  a  halt  to  the 
reading  of  the  names,  and  when  this 
illegal  order  was  not  obeyed,  arrested  the 
12  members  of  the  Quaker  action  group 
and  took  them  to  Jail.  My  request  to  be 
arrested  with  them  was  refused. 

I  love  my  country  Just  as  much  in 
Washington,  D.C..  as  I  do  in  Monterey 
Park.  Calif.  I  honor  the  American  men 
who  have  died  In  Vietnam  Just  as  much 
In  Washington,  D.C.  as  I  do  In  Monterey 
Park.  I  make  the  same  demands  for  an 
immediate  end  of  the  war  while  at  home 
In  Monterey  Park  as  I  do  in  these  Cham- 
bers or  on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol.  And 
I  win  continue  to  do  so. 

But  In  Washington.  D.C.  there  seems 
to  be  more  fear  that  these  dead,  sent  to 
die  by  the  action  or  failure  to  act.  of 
the  Members  of  this  body,  will  return 
to  haunt  our  dreams. 

If  we  sent  these  men  to  die  in  a  mis- 
taken cause,  as  I  believe  we  did,  their 
deaths  will  not  be  absolved  by  sending 
even  more  to  die  with  them.  Their 
deaths  will  be  absolved  by  rectifying  the 
errors  of  past  policy,  by  confessing  that 
we  sinned,  and  by  choosing  the  path  of 
righteousness  in  the  future. 
I  urge  this  course  on  my  colleagues. 
I  Include  herewith  my  own  statement 


Statucsmt  or  Bov.  Omomam  K.  Baoww.  Ja, 

Jtnra  4,  1048 
I  am  Joining  A  Quaker  Action  Group  on 
the  Capitol  stepa  today  because  I  sbara  their 
concern,  and  I  baUeve  that  they  have  an 
ahaolute  Oonstltutloaal  right  to  do  what 
they  are  doing  I  haTe  aakad  the  Speakar 
of  the  House  and  the  President  of  the  San- 
ate  to  Instruct  the  Capitol  PoUce  not  to 
Interfere  with  the  group's  efforta  to  read  the 
roU  call  of  the  Vietnam  dead  from  the  Con- 
greasloiiiil  Record.  I  have  advised  the  police 
that  I  feel  the  arrests  are  unwarranted. 

I  am  In  wholehearted  agreement  with  the 
group's  feeling  that  the  Vietnam  war  Is  an 
unnecessary.  Illegal  and  Immoral  war  that 
must  be  ended.  It  is  a  tragic  error  perpetu- 
ated by  a  stubborn  and  arrogant  bureauc- 
racy. 

Over  the  past  five  years  I  have  stated  many 
times  that  I  believe  there  Is  no  chance  of 
a  military  victory  and  the  36,000  names  of 
these  young  Americans  who  bad  died  bear  Ir- 
refutable witness  to  the  monstrous  cost  of 
this  monumental  t«i«t^v^  (q  our  foralgn 
policy. 

The  new  Administration  Is  not  moving  to- 
ward peace  any  faster  than  the  previous 
Administration.  The  opportunity  to  admit 
past  mistakes,  with  humility,  U  being  loat 
and  the  perpetuation  of  old  policies  is 
rapidly  making  them  the  new  policies,  as 
well — which  President  Nixon's  Administra- 
tion will  be  forced  to  defend. 

If  we  recognize,  admit  and  move  to  rectify 
our  past  mistakes,  it  would  foUow  that  we 
would  have  no  reason  to  tllegaUy  suppress 
the  efforts  of  this  group.  Therefore,  I  cannot 
•It  Idly  by  and  be  a  party  to  thU  suppression 
by  Ignoring  the  arrest  and  Imprlaomnent  of 
sincere,  patriotic  and  concerned  Americans 
whose  only  crime  Is  to  remind  us  of  the 
hideous  side  of  the  war  which  we  too  often 
tend  to  forget. 


NATIONAL  TIMBER  SUPPLY  ACT  OP 
1969 

(Mr.  McMillan  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter  ) 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  6 
weeks  ago,  I  introduced  what  I  con^der 
to  be  one  of  the  most  urgent  measures 
before  Congress— the  NaUonal  Timber 
Supply  Act  of  1969.  Passage  or  failure 
of  this  measure  will  in  large  part  deter- 
mine whether  we  realize  or  fail  in  reach- 
ing the  national  housing  goals  of  26 
million  units  over  the  next  decade,  as  es- 
tablished by  statute  in  the  National 
Housing  Act  of  1968. 

Rarely,  in  my  30  years  In  this  dis- 
tinguished body,  have  I  seen  an  agri- 
culture bill  which  has  aroused  more  fer- 
vent and  dedicated  support  among  Con- 
gressmen representing  urban  constituen- 
cies. In  the  6  weeks  since  I  responded  to 
the  investigative  housing  hearings  con- 
ducted by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Patman)  and  his  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  and  Introduced  H.R. 
10S44  to  put  our  national  forests  to  work 
to  meet  the  housing  goals,  57  other  mem- 
bers have  cosponsored  like  legislation. 
These  Members  are  from  the  North  and 
the  South,  the  East  and  the  West,  the 
Midwest,  and  from  urban  and  rural  com- 
munities alike.  They  represent  both  par- 
ties and  all  degrees  of  attitudes  within 
the  parties. 
The  reaaon  for  this  croas  section  of 


earnest  support  is  obvious.  Congress  is 
genuinely  concerned  with  fulfilling  its 
obligations  to  the  people  it  is  designed 
to  serve.  Among  these  obligations  is  our 
statutory  commitment  to  meet  the  need 
of  every  American  for  a  decent  place  to 
live. 

ooi 


The  Forest  Subcommittee  of  the  Agrl- 
culture  Committee  held  3  days  of  hear- 
ings on  HJl.  10034.  the  Timber  Supply 
Act  on  May  21,  22.  23.  Because  so  many 
of  the  sponsors  and  cosponsors  of  the 
act  are  members  on  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  concerned  with 
housing  and  because  these  and  many 
other  sponsors  could  not  participate  in 
the  hearings  due  to  their  other  obliga- 
tions, I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  a< 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  to  report 
publicly  on  my  impressions  of  the  hear- 
ings. 

I  think  it  extremely  urgent  to  report 
on  the  many  constructive  suggestions,  to 
help  correct  misinterpretations  of  the  in- 
tent of  this  proposal. 

I  am  sure  that  the  many  Members  of 
Congress  who  have  publicly  expressed  en- 
dorsement of  the  Timber  Supply  Act  will 
be  receiving  mail  expressing  the  concenn 
of  people  that  have  learned  of  the  hear- 
ings. I  want  to  make  this  report  so  that 
a  maximum  of  Interested  Members  and 
citizens  will  be  fully  informed. 

I  expect  that  the  Forest  Subcommittee 
will  hold  executive  sessions  to  mark  up 
the  bill  rather  soon  and  I  would  like  to 
be  sure  that  there  is  a  maximum  of  op- 
portunity for  accurate  understanding  of 
the  risks  in  the  alternatives. 

It  was  clearly  established  in  the  Bank- 
ing and  (Currency  Committee  hearings  in 
March  that  the  high  cost  and  limited 
supply  of  softwood  lumber  and  plywood, 
which  are  essential  building  materials, 
was  the  result  of  limited  access  to  the 
more  than  60  percent  of  the  Nation's 
total  softwood  sawtlmber  which  stands 
on  the  national  forests  administered  by 
the  Forest  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  It  was  further  established 
that  failure  of  these  forests  to  produce 
their  fair  share  of  the  Nation's  logs  to 
meet  present  and  projected  housing  and 
other  wood  products  requirements  Is  due 
to  Inadequate  funding  of  timber  manage- 
ment and  its  related  activities. 

In  this  Instance,  correction,  of  an  ob- 
stacle to  achievement  of  national  housing 
goals  was  the  responsibility  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Forests  of  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee.  We  have  undertaken 
to  fulfill,  this  obligation  in  the  most  re- 
sponsible and  expeditious  way  we  know 
how.  The  Nation  requires  2.6  million 
housing  units  each  year  for  10  years. 
This  requirement  comes  from  population 
growth,  from  the  formulation  of  new 
families,  from  the  number  of  people  in 
dilapidated  housing,  and  from  the  dis- 
placement of  families  for  highways,  air- 
ports, and  other  public  works.  It  will  not 
diminish  nor  go  away  simply  because  we 
mlgnt  decline  to  act  promptly.  To  the 
contrary,  delay  in  providing  adequate 
supplies  of  raw  material  for  the  manu- 
facture of  lumber  and  pljrwood  can  only 
further  Intoislfy  and  prolong  the  dis- 
comfort— and  I  might  add — discontent 
of  our  people  who  are  ill-housed  or  not 
housed  at  all. 
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VBOKifCT  or  Bouauro  ooai.8 

Tliere  Is  no  Member  of  this  Body  who 
does  not  recall  the  emphasis  placed  upon 
lack  of  housing  as  a  source  of  civil  un- 
rest. People  deserve  the  opportunity  to 
acquire  or  to  occupy  a  decent  dwelling 
as  a  renter  or  even  as  a  public  charge. 
None  of  us,  I  trust,  will  argue  with  that 
fact  of  Ufe. 

Nor  is  this  Just  an  urban  problem.  As 
a  percentage,  of  all  dwellings,  there  is 
more  substandard  housing  in  rural  than 
In  urban  communities.  Poor  housing  In 
rural  communities  is  a  major  reason  for 
migration  to  the  cities.  The  urgency  of 
better  housing  must  concern  every  part 
of  the  coimtry. 

I  might  say,  therefore,  that  I  was 
mightily  concerned  when  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  took  the  position  that  no 
legislation  influencing  the  availability  of 
lumber  and  plywood  should  be  passed  im- 
til  after  the  President's  task  force  on 
lumber  and  pljrwood  price  and  availabil- 
ity had  completed  its  findings.  The  earli- 
est date  for  the  completion  of  that  re- 
port that  I  heard  was  late  in  the  summer 
and  I  was  also  told  it  could  not  be  pre- 
pared before  October — 5  months  away. 

Let  It  be  known  throughout  this 
House  that  Republican  members  of  my 
subcommittee  and  other  Republican 
Members  have  contributed  as  much  to 
the  work  on  this  critical  legislation  as 
have  my  Democratic  colleagues.  There 
has  been  unanimity  that  so  far  as  within 
our  powers  we  will  correct  the  deficien- 
cies which  have  Edagued  management  of 
our  national  forest  commercial  timber 
and  thus  relieve  the  building  product  re- 
straints, affecting  accomplishment  of 
our  national  housing  goals. 

Any  administration  must  expect  to  act 
promptly  to  carry  out  a  national  goal  as 
expressed  by  statute.  I  cannot  think  of 
aiiy  other  areas  where  Congress  and 
the  American  people  are  asked  to  wait  9 
months  until  the  administration  decides 
how  and  whether  to  meet  a  national 
commitment. 

Some  of  us  have  differed  in  small  ways 
as  to  the  language  of  the  enabling  legis- 
lation to  put  our  national  forest  timber 
management  on  a  businesslike  basis. 
None  of  the  Members  with  whom  I  have 
discussed  the  bill,  or  who  have  testified 
in  hearings  conducted  the  week  before 
last,  have  expressed  any  doubts  as  to 
the  necessity  and  wisdom  of  the  concept 
we  have  designed  to  meet  the  housing 
goals  in  terms  of  timber  availability  to 
do  the  Job.  It  is  my  considered  opinion 
that  we  will  have  a  bill  reported  out 
promptly  and  that  it  will  reflect  the 
views  of  both  the  Monbers  of  the  House 
and  and  the  organizations  which  testi- 
fied before  our  subcommittee  so  skill- 
fully and  so  Imowledgeably. 

jnxa  roK  natidnai.  roiKST  mcB^ 

Despite  the  Administration's  prefer- 
ence for  delay  in  the  legislative  process 
to  accommodate  the  findings  of  the  task 
force,  I  am  happy  to  reix>rt  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  its  princi- 
pal witness,  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice agree  with  the  concept  of  intensified 
management  of  commercial  tlmberlands 
within  the  national  forests. 

They  acknowledge  the  need  for  more 
houses,  more  wood  products,  and  more 


timber  from  the  national  forests.  They 
expressed,  however,  reservations  about 
certain  aq)ects  of  HJl.  10344  and  sub- 
mitted a  substitute  bilL  I  have  examined 
the  bill  carefully  as  I  have  the  testimony 
before  the  hearings  and  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  interests  of 
housing  for  our  people  might  best  be 
served  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  bill. 

ADKINUTmATIOM    BDCGISTIONS 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  sub- 
stitute bill  made  certain  amendatory 
suggestions  while,  as  I  indicated,  em- 
bracing the  worthy  punx)ses  of  the  pro- 
posed act.  They  suggested  amendments 
which  would  alter  the  original  bill  to 
first,  provide  that  money  from  the  pro- 
posed high  timber  yield  fund  would  be 
applied  nationwide  for  more  efficient  de- 
velopment and  improved  management 
of  national  forest  commercial  forest 
land;  second,  add  timber  management 
costs,  including  sales  preparation  and 
administration,  as  a  purpose  for  which 
the  fund  may  be  used;  third,  we  affirm 
and  continue  congressional  policy  em- 
phasis on  "multiple  use "  as  the  funda- 
mental concept;  and,  fourth,  make  (wr- 
manent  the  high  timber  yield  fund. 

The  Department  also  suggested  re- 
titUng  the  bill  to  "National  Forest  Tim- 
ber Supply  Act  of  1969"  since  the  meas- 
ure applies  only  to  national  forests. 

Supporters  of  the  bill  in  its  original 
form  were  the  vast  majority  in  the  tes- 
timony heard  by  the  subcommittee. 
Many  Members  of  Congress  either  tes- 
tified personally  or  submitted  support- 
ing statements.  The  committee  is  grate- 
ful to  them  all  for  the  tremendous  con- 
tribution they  made  to  the  legislative 
record  since  each  reflected  not  only  his 
personal  concern  for  the  total  national 
well-being  but  a  complete  awareness  of 
the  benefits  which  would  be  derived 
either  as  a  consequence  of  Improved 
timber  management  or  housing  avail- 
ability for  his  own  constituency.  These 
views  have  been  given  considerable 
weight  in  evaluating  the  hearings  and 
will  have  a  direct  beaiing  upon  the  bill 
which  finally  emerges  from  fee  subcom- 
mittee. 

While  recording  the  overwhelming 
support  of  the  bill  from  the  majority  of 
witnesses  such  as  National  Association 
of  Home  Builders,  Home  Manufacturers 
Association,  Associated  General  Con- 
tractors, United  Brotherhood  of  Car- 
penters and  Joiners  of  America,  Society 
of  American  Foresters,  National  Amer- 
ican Wholesale  Lumber  Association,  Na- 
tional Lumber  and  Building  Material 
Dealers  Association,  and  American  Pulp- 
wood  Association,  it  is  important  to  note 
the  major  contributions  of  two  non- 
timber-related  witnesses  who  also  sup- 
ported fee  measure. 

TCSTIMOirr   OF  BOTTSINO   EXPERTS 

These  were  Nathaniel  S.  Keife,  pres- 
ident of  the  National  Housing  Confer- 
ence, and  Commissioner  Walter  Wash- 
ington of  Washington.  D.C.  Mr.  Keife 
testified  that — 

Housing  goals  set  for  the  next  ten  years 
should  not  be  Jeopardised  becatise  of  insuffi- 
cient management  of  our  national  tlmber- 
lands. 

Commissioner  Walter  A.  Washington 


of  fee  District  of  Columbia,  who  ap- 
peared as  an  aufeority  on  housing  and 
as  chief  executive  of  a  major  American 
city  wife  which  Congress  is  intimately 
familiar,  stated: 

I  appear  not  as  an  expert  on  the  problem 
of  timber  yield,  but  as  the  Chief  BzecutlTe 
of  a  large  urban  center  whose  population 
desperately  needs  more  bousing.  This  la  my 
urging  to  this  Committee. 

Commissioner  Washington  feen  ably 
detailed  fee  residential  construction  re- 
quirements of  fee  District  of  Columbia 
over  fee  next  20  years,  and  indicated 
feat  we  must  not  be  concerned  only  wife 
dwelling  units  to  meet  rising  populations 
but  with  the  replacement  of  units  re- 
moved for  ofeer  public  works  purposes. 
His  testimony,  based  upon  his  personal 
experience  in  housing  and  in  his  evalua- 
tion of  District  of  Columbia  needs  over 
a  projected  period  was  most  construc- 
tive. 

With  his  usual  candor,  Commissioner 
Washington  interpolated  in  his  prepared 
testimony: 

I  know  that  there  Is  no  doubt  but  what. 
If  every  mayor  of  every  large  city  had  the 
opportunity,  he  would  be  here  not  only  to 
certify  but  to  speak  as  I  am  about  the  need 
for  wood  In  relation  to  the  need  for  added 
construction  of  housing. 

He  added,  parenfeetlcally: 

It  Is  possible  that  many  of  our  poor  and 
needy  famlUee  that  may  never  be  able  to 
g^t  to  the  scenic  beauty  of  our  great  trees 
would  be  able,  rather,  to  get  the  exposure  by 
looking  at  cabinets  and  waUs  of  wood  In  a 
decent  home  In  a  decent  environment  In  the 
cities  of  America.  It  appears  to  me,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  this  Is  part  df  our  American 
dream,  and  It  would  seem  to  Join  one  of  our 
great  natiiral  resources  with  human  re- 
sources to  assiire  a  healthy  city  and  a  healthy 
America. 

I  was  deeply  moved  by  the  Commis- 
sioner's testimony,  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
as  chairman  of  the  District  Committee  I 
am  painfully  awsire  of  fee  inadequacy  of 
housing  availability  in  our  Nation's  Capi- 
tal City.  I  was  moved  as  well  to  know 
that  an  essential  link  exists  between  fee 
needs  of  our  teeming  cities  where  peo- 
ple must  live,  and  the  great  forests  of 
our  Nation  where  few  people  live  but 
where  science  and  technology  can  con- 
vert them  to  serve  the  needs  of  our  city 
dwellers  both  for  houses  and  for  recrea- 
tion. 

National  forests,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  a 
rare  asset  of  this  great  Nation  for  feey 
can  serve  so  many  masters  and  serve 
them  well.  As  a  renewable  crop,  forests 
properly  fall  within  the  purview  of  the 
Agriculture  Committees  of  Congress;  as 
a  national  resource  to  be  managed  in 
the  interest  of  all  fee  people  feey  prop- 
erly fall  within  fee  interest  and  respon- 
sibility of  all  Members  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  dedicated  as  we  are  to 
meeting  the  national  needs.  Our  national 
forests  afford  a  means  to  meet  our  hous- 
ing obligations,  both  present  and  future. 
It  is  our  obligation  to  make  certain  that 
feey  do.  It  is  equally  oiu'  obligation  to 
make  certain  that  feelr  manag^nent  will 
not,  for  one  minute,  deny  to  ofeer  citi- 
zens, already  well  housed,  or  to  future 
generations,  the  opportunity  to  use  our 
national  forests  for  feelr  own  spiritual 
and  recreational  enjoyment. 
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Ab  anticipated,  there  are  thoee  who  op- 
pow  certain  aspect*  of  the  meaaure.  Moat 
■Igntflrantly,  however,  no  eritlclam  merit 
to  the  objective  or  even  the  meana  to  at- 
tain that  objective.  It  related  to  anxieties 
for  their  own  use  of  the  national  forests. 
Our  subcommittee  Is  determined  to  ful- 
fill the  basle  objeetlTe  for  all  the  people 
and  at  the  same  time  allay  the  fears  of 
those  who  support  the  need  for  housing 
but  do  not  want  timber  requirements  to 
Interfere  with  orderly  management  of 
other  forest  values. 

TivmcoirT  or  wilouvb  aicd  BacaxATXOM 


It  was  heartening  to  me  and  to  the 
subcommittee  to  hear  learned  testimony 
from  dedicated  wildlife,  recreation  and 
preservation  enthusiasts  endorsing  the 
concept  of  intensified  forest  manage- 
ment on  commercial  timberlands  in  the 
national  forests  so  that  the  Nation  can 
fulfill  its  housing  needs.  This  is  positive 
citizenship  of  the  highest  order. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Penfold.  conservation  direc- 
iOT  o(  j^e  Lsaalc  Walton  League  of  Amer- 
ica, f  PC  instance,  testified: 

Th«  L«ague  for  many  yean  baa  called  for 
an  accelerated  program  for  Intenalfled  man- 
agement of  nattooal  forest  resources  includ- 
ing tbe  production  of  timber.  .  .  .  We  would 
b«  bappy  to  aee  tbe  Congress  enact  a  metbod 
of  funding  wblcb  would  assure  an  on-going 
program,  year  In  and  year  out,  to  bring  Na- 
tional Forest  production  of  aU  renewable  re- 
sources up  to  full  potential  on  a  sustained 
yield  basts. 

He  expressed  concern,  however,  that 
the  present  measure  singles  out  timber 
production  among  the  several  multiple 
uses  of  the  national  forests  and  thus 
might  be  detrimental  to  the  other  uses. 
The  subcommittee  offered  reassurances 
on  that  score  and  indicated  that  the  in- 
tent of  the  measure  was  to  operate  the 
national  forests  fully  within  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Multiple  Use  and  Sustained 
Yield  Act  of  1960,  and  the  final  bill  would 
reaffirm  that  statutory  obligation  of  the 
PHsrest  Service. 

Mr.  Penfold  also  held  that  solution  of 
the  housing  problem  should  not  depend 
wholly  upon  Increased  yields  from  na- 
tional forest  timberlands  but,  he  said : 

Intensified  forest  management  sbould  be 
applied  to  all  commercial  forest  lands — Fed- 
eral, State  and  private  wltb  particular  at- 
tention to  small  private  boldlngs  wblcb  ag- 
gregate a  substantial  portion  of  our  total 
forest  acreage. 

The  subcommittee  is  not  insensitive  to 
this  aspect  of  increasing  national  wood 
product  production.  It  has  examined  the 
"Southen  Forest  Resource  Analysis,"  a 
comprehensive  study  of  all  timberlands 
In  the  South  with  recommendations  as 
to  achieving  maximum  timber  manage- 
ment on  the  nonlndustrial  private  lands. 
The  analysis,  privately  and  cooperative- 
ly fxmded  by  responsible  organizations  at 
considerable  expense,  is  whoUy  directed 
to  the  evolution  of  precisely  the  kind  of 
timber  management  relationship  among 
public  and  private  owners  which  Mr. 
Penfold  seeks.  Legislation  enablii^  Fed- 
eral participation  in  this  public-private 
pro«rram  will  undoubtedly  be  of  future 
concern  of  the  Forest  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Agriculture  Committee.  But 
the  current  bill  must  properly  concern 
Itself  only  with  the  commercial  timber- 


lands on  the  national  forests  since  they 
are  the  only  ooee  under  oongrassional 
management.  We  cannot  wait  upon 
others  to  do  with  their  forests  what  we 
know  sliould  be  done  with  public  forests. 
Further,  Mr.  Penfold  expressed  doubts 
about  the  allocations  of  fimds  from  the 
high  timber  yield  funds  to  the  forest  of 
origin,  pointing  out  Uiat  this  would  deny 
funds  to  forests  where  neglect  over  the 
years  has  reduced  their  yield.  As  I  in- 
dicated earlier,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture substitute  bill  suggests  that  fiex- 
ibllity  should  be  provided  for  application 
of  available  dollars,  irrespective  of  the 
forest  that  produced  the  dollars.  I  think 
the  subcommittee  sense  \b  that  this  Is  not 
an  imreasonable  approach  and  several 
members  so  expressed  themselves  during 
the  hearings. 

Mr.  Penfold  also  expressed  some  con- 
cern' that  assignment  of  timber  sale  re- 
ceipts to  the  high  timber  jrleld  fund 
would  stimulate  the  Forest  Service  to 
harvest  areas  which  might  have  higher 
value  for  other  purposes  than  timber. 

But  section  7<I)  states  clearly  that  the 
proposed  act  is  intended  to  apply  only  to 
areas  which  are  classified  by  the  Forest 
Service  as  commercial  timberlands. 
Lands  so  designated  are  already  suscepti- 
ble to  timber  harvest  and  form  the  basis 
of  existing  harvesting  rates.  Passage  of 
this  legislation  will  not  In  any  way  alter 
the  present  statutory  obligations  Imposed 
upon  the  Forest  Service  to  consider  mul- 
tiple use  and  wilderness  values  in  its 
timber  management  planning.  No  doubt, 
the  subcommittee  will  want  to  further 
specify  that  intent  by  including  specific 
language. 

Mr.  Penfold  further  tended  to  misin- 
terpret. I  believe,  the  intention  of  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  bill  which  might  be  termed 
the  policy  section  instructing  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  in  his  responsibilities 
with  respect  to  administration  of  the  act. 
The  section  directs  the  Secretary  to  re- 
vise allowable  annual  harvesting  rates  in 
National  Forests  to  take  Into  account 
rotation  ages  that  will  produce  the  most 
efficient  tree  sizes  at  the  expected  time 
of  harvest.  Mr.  Penfold  and  some  others 
I  fear,  misread  the  directive  referring  to 
tree  sizes  "appropriate  for  conversion 
technology  and  anticipated  market  re- 
quirements" to  mean  that  the  Secretary 
would  be  obliged  to  anticipate  future 
markets  and  adjust  cutting  rates  to  ac- 
commodate to  them.  This  is  not  the  in- 
tention. The  bill  stipulates  that  rotation 
ages  for  harvest  are  variable  and  that  as 
improved  methods  of  conversion  and 
utilization  are  developed,  it  may  be  de- 
sirable to  revise  the  plans  in  regard  to 
age — size — at  time  of  harvest  to  accom- 
modate to  that  change. 

It  is  necessary  to  explain  that  revision 
of  allowable  harvesting  rates  would  con- 
tinue to  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  Sec- 
retary and  could  be  downward  as  well  as 
upward  depending  on  the  effectiveness  of 
regenerative  measures. 

I  am  most  sensitive,  however,  to  the 
honest  misunderstanding  which  could 
occur  In  the  language  of  the  bill  and  will 
submit  new  language  to  eliminate  every 
possible  ambiguity  to  overcome  tills  dif- 
ficulty of  Interpretation. 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  Mr. 
Penfold's  concerns  because.  In  sum.  they 


have  stated  well  the  baali  for  oppositioQ 
by  some  in  this  reoreatloa  community. 
The  same  general  tenor  was  contained' 
in  the  testimony  of  the  National  Wild- 
life Federation,  the  Wilderness  Society, 
and  tbe  American  Forestry  Association.' 
It  would  appear  that  these  groupa  had 
given  careful  cooperative  conslderatloQ 
to  the  bill  cmd  had  generally  agreed  on 
the  areas  requiring  clarification  before 
they  could  endorse  the  bill. 

I  have  earnestly  considered  their  valid 
objections  and  have,  where  no  violence 
is  done  to  the  basic  purpose  of  provid- 
ing greater  timber  yield  through  better 
forest  management  practices,  accom- 
modated to  them  in  the  revised  bill  i 
am  about  to  introduce. 

oproanoN  wirmssBS 
Both  the  Sierra  Club  and  Citizens 
Committee  on  Natural  Resources  were 
wholly  opposed  to  the  bill  in  its  present 
form.  They  suggest  that  pressures  for 
production  of  timber  would  result  In  ex- 
tensive overcuttlng  on  National  Forests. 
The  Sierra  Club  further  expressed  anx- 
iety that  the  Forest  Service  would  be 
obliged  to  harvest  on  lands  now  classi- 
fied as  commercial  timberlands  and 
would  be  constrained  from  reclassifying 
such  lands  as  wilderness  or  primitive 
areas  in  the  future.  This  is  not  the  fact, 
as  I  have  said,  since  the  provisions  of 
existing  statutes  with  respect  to  manage- 
ment of  the  national  forests  would  in  no 
way  be  altered  by  this  bill. 

Dr.  Edward  C.  Crafts,  former  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  of 
the  Department  of  Interior,  represented 
the  Citizens  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources and  afforded  the  subcommittee 
the  benefit  of  his  long  experience,  ffls 
presentation  was  thoughtful  and  thor- 
ough. I  believe,  however,  as  in  the  case 
of  other  conservation  witnesses  and  or- 
ganizations he  had  read  Into  the  lan- 
guage of  the  proposed  bill  certain  hazards 
to  forest  use  wiiich  are  not  intended  nor 
contemplated,  nor  provided  for  In  the 
original  bill. 

While  I  have  touched  upon  many  of 
Dr.  Crafts'  arguments  against  the  bill  in 
my  earlier  remarks  I  think  it  might  be 
beneficial  to  analyze  his  objections  in  de- 
tail since  they  were  so  well  stated  and 
represent  the  broad  views  of  those  con- 
cerned with  recreation  matters.  I  trust 
that  my  analysis  of  his  statement  is 
sound  and  that  my  response  to  his  objec- 
tions will  win  the  support  of  his  group. 
Dr.  Crafts  stipulated  five  basic  objec- 
tions: First,  he  said: 

Tbe  blU  ignores  and  appears  to  override 
tbe  Multiple  Use-Sustained  Yield  Act  of  19S0. 

He  argued  that  a  special  f imd,  for  tim- 
ber management  only,  places  timber  in  a 
first  priority  position  and  objected  to  the 
phrase  "optimum  timber  productivity"  as 
implying  a  priority  of  timber  use. 

Comment:  The  question  raised  by  Dr. 
Crafts,  rather  than  relating  to  the  Multi- 
ple Use-Sustained  Yield  Act  of  1960.  ap- 
pears to  be  directed  toward  the  effect  of 
the  bill  on  contests  for  land  use  priority. 
As  I  stated  earlier,  the  bill  makes  ab- 
solutely no  alteration  in  land-use  priority 
relationships  as  to  timber  and  other  na- 
tional forest  uses.  This  priority  was  es- 
tablished in  the  Organic  Act  of  1897,  and 
the  Multiple  Use  and  Sustained  Yield  Act 
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of  June  12,  1960.  Ilie  current  bill  would 
establish  policies  and  provide  funds  to 
improve  jrields  on  lands  the  Secretary  or 
Congress  determines  are  available  for 
timber  production.  The  determination  of 
the  lands  thus  available  resides  where  it 
has  always  resided  and  is  imchanged  by 
the  bill.  Changes  will  be  made  through 
gn  entirely  separate  decision  making 
prices  wholly  outside  the  province  of  this 
bill. 

PUCSDUT   or  LAMD   AKD   WATKB   OONSEkVATION 

rum 

Dr.  Crafts  appeared  to  have  made  an 
imwarrsmted  assumption  that  the  act  of 
establishing  a  special  fund  for  timber 
management  would  therefore  place  tim- 
ber in  a  first  priority  position.  It  was 
Dr.  Crafts  who  basically  originated  and 
obtained  passage  of  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Act  which  established  such 
a  special  fimd  for  recreation,  part  of 
which  is  used  by  the  Forest  Service.  I  am 
sure  that  he  would  not  have  argued 
against  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Act  on  the  grounds  that  such  an  act 
would  place  recreation  in  a  priority  posi- 
tion over  other  values. 

While  I  totally  differ  with  Dr.  Crafts  as 
to  the  Impact  of  H.R.  10344  on  multiple 
use  priorities,  I  see  no  objection  to  speci- 
fying within  the  bill  that  the  Multiple 
Use-Sustained  Yield  Act  is  in  no  way 
altered,  and  that  the  objective  of  "opti- 
mum timber  productilvty"  would  apply 
to  lands  available  for  timber  production 
subject  to  such  constraints  as  may  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Second.  Dr.  Crafts  also  took  exception 
to  the  policy  section,  section  7  on  the 
grounds  that  it  ''could  be  used  against 
the  Forest  Service  to  pressure  it  to  do 
things  the  bill  intends  even  if  the  money 
Is  not  appropriated."  His  thought  is  that 
Congress  might  not  appropriate  the  mon- 
eys necessary  to  grow  trees  at  rates  the 
Department  would  be  pressured  to  har- 
vest. 

Comment:  While  upward  revision  of 
allowable  cuts  beyond  that  supported  by 
sound  forest  management  is  not  intended 
In  this  bill.  It  Is  possible  to  conceive  the 
situation  as  Dr.  Crafts  suggests.  In  cor- 
rective language,  I  have  drafted  an  addi- 
tion to  the  end  of  section  7  which  will,  I 
believe  completely  eliminate  that  even- 
tuality. 

Third.  Dr.  Crafts  also  raised  the  con- 
cern that — 

A  special  fimd  for  timber  purposes  will 
make  It  barder  to  obtain  regular  appropria- 
tions for  otber  purposes. 

Comment:  This  bill  was  developed  as 
a  positive  means  to  cope  with  critical 
lumber  and  plsn^vood  shortages  in  the  face 
of  national  housing  commitments  over 
the  next  decade  and,  in  view  of  popula- 
lation  projections,  beyond.  It  does  not  de- 
tract or  borrow  from  any  need  or  justi- 
fication for  other  national  forest  eucUvi- 
ties.  The  suggestion  that  this  provision 
to  Increase  timber  supplies  will  cause 
Appropriations  Committees  to  curtail 
amounts  which  might  otherwise  be  ap- 
propriated for  other  purposes  is,  I  am 
certain,  a  misreading  of  the  responsible 
approach  which  characterizes  these  Com- 
mittees. I  think  it  further  imderestimates 
the  power  of  the  recreation,  wildlife  and 
preservation  lobby  eaorta. 


Fourth,  Dr.  Crafts  took  issue  with  the 
provision  which  places  money  in  the 
fund  for  only  2  yecu^.  He  stated: 

ThiM  means  tbe  Forest  Service  will  be  un- 
der continuous  pressure  to  make  tbe  cut  as 
blgb  as  poaaible  In  order  to  have  money  in 
the  Fund  for  appropriation. 

Comment:  This  method  of  disposing  of 
unappropriated  funds  was  patterned 
after  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Pimd  Act  and  it  originated  there  as  an 
amendment  to  overcome  objections 
to  establishment  of  a  special  fund.  To  my 
knowledge  no  difficulties  have  arisen 
from  it  in  the  administration  of  that 
act.  It  was,  frankly,  adopted  as  a  means 
to  avoid  unnecessary  difficulties  related 
to  "earmarking."  There  is  no  valid  rea- 
son to  expect  that  this  provision  will 
put  pressure  on  the  Forest  Service. 

ALLOnCXNT  *OBlCX7I.a 

Fifth.  Dr.  Crafts  criticized,  as  did  some 
other  groups  as  mentioned  earlier,  and 
members  of  the  subcommittee  as  well, 
the  allotment  formula  for  the  high  tim- 
ber yield  fund.  He  asserted  that  it 
"would  Interfere  with  good  forest  man- 
agement." 

Comment:  The  provision  that  alloca- 
tions from  the  fund  will  be  made  to  na- 
tional forest  in  amoimts  substantially 
proportionate  to  contributions  to  the 
fund  from  each  forest  during  the  pre- 
ceding 2  fiscal  years,  as  indicated,  has 
been  questioned  by  members,  and  the  de- 
partment as  well  as  Dr.  Crafts.  The  sys- 
tem in  the  bill  which  is  criticized  is  a 
guide  but  the  critics  overlook  the  fact 
that  a  variance  is  also  provided  which  al- 
lows complete  discretion  in  allocation  be- 
tween forests  so  long  as  expenditures  are 
in  accordance  with  the  purposes  of  in- 
creasing timber  growth.  A  full  discussion 
of  why  this  procedure  was  specified  is 
contained  in  Senator  Sparkhan's  state- 
ment with  respect  to  the  bill  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  April  18.  He 
stated  the  premise  so  clearly  that  I  in- 
clude the  appropriate  portion  of  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 

EXCZEPT    FKOIC     StATEMXNT    OT     SENATOR 

Sparkman 

Section  6  of  tbe  blU  specifies  tbat  alloca- 
tions from  tbe  fund  wlU  be  made  by  na- 
tional forests  In  amounts  substantially  pro- 
portionate to  contribution  to  tbe  fund  from 
eacb  forest  during  tbe  preceding  two  fiscal 
years.  This  provision  will  put  65  per  cent  of 
timber  receipts  back  for  expenditure  on  the 
forest  where  they  were  earned.  (Twenty-five 
per  cent  of  eacb  forest's  receipts  are  turned 
over  to  tbe  counties  In  which  tbe  forest  is 
located  and  ten  per  cent  are  available  for 
forest  roads  and  trails  wltMn  the  State  In 
which  tbe  forest  Is  located.) 

Timber  receipts  are  tbe  product  of  the  vol- 
ume of  timber  cut  and  its  average  unit  price, 
subject  to  minor  annual  variations  due  to 
changes  \n  the  level  of  advance  deposits 
maintained  by  timber  piircbasers.  Tbe  provi- 
sion for  use  of  a  two  year  average  will  iron 
out  effects  from  fiuctuatlons  In  advance 
deposit  levels. 

Volume  cut  and  its  average  unit  price  are 
guides  to  the  areas  with  better  rates  of 
growth  and  better  quality  species.  Hence 
timber  re<^ipts  by  forests  are  a  simple  and 
reliable  Index  of  opportunities  and  needs  to 
mcrease  timber  yields. 

Other  simple  Indices,  such  as  commercial 
forest  area  or  volume  cut.  would  result  in 
some  diversion  of  funds  from  areas  with 
better  growth  potential  for  preferred  quality 
spectas  to  areas  where  unit  Umber  values  are 


low  and  where  intensive  management  meas- 
ures would  result  in  less  than  average  yield 
Increases. 

Tbe  bill  establlsbea  allocations  In  propor- 
tion to  receipts  as  a  basic  gtildeline,  but  rec- 
ognizes tbat  variations  may  be  necessary  In 
a  few  Isolated  cases  to  Justify  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  funds  going  into  a  forest  tbat  has 
outstanding  potential  for  increased  yield. 
Thus.  If  tbe  allocation  by  receipts  formula 
sbould  fall  to  meet  tbe  needs  and  opportuni- 
ties on  any  forests.  It  can  be  modified  with- 
out amending  tbe  basic  act. 

Tbere  were  60  forests  wblcb  bad  receipts 
of  leas  than  $100,000  in  fiscal  year  1967. 
Forty  of  these  forests  are  In  eastern  Mon- 
tana, tbe  Rocky  Mountain  and  Inter- 
mountaln  states.  In  southern  Arizona  and 
in  New  Mexico.  AU  of  these  forests  have  a  low 
proportion  of  commercial  forest  land  and 
tbelr  commercial  lands  are  relatively  arid  and 
of  low  productivity.  Tbe  opportunities  and 
needs  for  Intensive  timber  management  on 
these  forests  is  roughly  proportionate  to  the 
low  level  of  receipts  tbey  have  attained.  In 
addition  to  this  group  of  40  forests  there 
are  tell  otber  forests  wltb  less  than  $100,000 
annual  timber  receipts.  These  are:  a)  the 
four  southern  and  one  east  side  Sierra  forests 
in  Callfomla  where  timber  production  Is 
nUnor  and  incidental  to  watershed  and  rec- 
reation management;  b)  three  acquired 
forests  In  Missouri,  Illinois  and  Indiana- 
Ohio.  Two  of  these  have  tbe  two  smallest 
areas  of  commercial  forest  land  (except  for 
ctremely  arid  western  forests)  In  the  na- 
tional forest  system.  The  Missouri  forest  Is 
made  up  primarily  of  acquired  hard  cut 
lands  wblcb  because  of  low  growth  rates  have 
been  slow  In  recovery  to  full  productivity; 
and  tbe  two  forests  in  Alaska.  Tbe  Chugach 
Forest  Is  still  close  to  marginal  opwrablllty 
and  has  very  limited  opportunities  for  In- 
tensive management  in  tbe  immediate  future. 

The  Tongase  forest  in  Alaska  is  a  special 
case  because  under  the  Tongass  Timber  Act 
of  1946,  all  timber  receipts  are  deposits  Into 
a  special  fund  to  be  held  for  dlsbursal  until 
Indian  claims  on  the  Tongass  forest  are  ad- 
judicated. Hence  there  are  no  deposits  from 
timber  cutting  into  the  national  forest  re- 
ceipt fund.  While  the  cut  on  this  forest  Is 
now  close  to  500  million  board  feet  annually, 
tbe  opportunities  and  need  for  Intensive 
management  measures  are  neither  large  or 
pressing.  It  is  probable  that  either  a  portion' 
of  tbe  Tongass  timber  fund  will  be  released 
to  national  forest  receipts  by  special  au- 
thorization or  tbat  the  Indian  claims  will  be 
adjudicated  before  it  becomes  urgent  to  have 
funds  available  for  Intensive  management 
measures  on  this  forest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  appears  to  me  despite 
the  perfectly  adequate  justification  for 
this  method  that  an  acceptable  com- 
promise wording  of  this  allotment  for- 
mula should  be  included  in  the  bill  sub- 
mitted for  floor  action. 

Everyone  agrees  that  the  high  timber 
yield  fimd  moneys  should  be  allotted 
where  needs  and  opportunities  for  in- 
creasing timber  growth  are  the  greatest. 
I  recognize  the  desire  of  the  agency  to 
have  maximum  discretion  as  to  where  to 
use  this  money  but  Congress  knows  that 
without  guidelines  it  will  be  doubtful  If 
its  use  will  have  highest  effectiveness  in 
meeting  current  timber  supply  problems. 
It  is  evident  to  the  subcommittee  and  to 
the  majority  of  foresters  who  testified 
ttiat  our  first  responsibility  is  to  recently 
cut  areas.  That  means  prompt  and  full 
stocking  if  we  are  to  have  high  timber- 
jrield,  plus  spacing  control.  Forest  Service 
Chief  Cliff  wisely  said: 

We  would  expect,  as  a  matter  of  regular 
prudent  expenditure  of  funds  to  complete 
work  on  highly  productive  sites  before  oom- 
xr^nrirtg  woTk  on  sltss  of  Isss  productivity. 
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I  eondder  It  necessary  to  Include  such 
wording  In  the  act  for  the  guidance  of 
our  Appropriation  Committee,  otherwise 
I  feur  the  fund  In  future  years  there  Is 
danger  that  prssmres  unrelated  to  the 
Natkm's  wood  needs  could  divert  Its  use 
to  other  purposes.  I  am  asking  the  de- 
partment to  supply  the  stibcommlttee 
with  wording  that  will  make  clear  that 
the  fund  will  be:  first,  used  only  for  In- 
creasing timber  yields:  second,  used  first 
on  cut  over  areas  for  quick  regeneratlcKi 
and  spacing  control;  third,  used  on  every 
national  forest  that  sells  timber;  and, 
fourth,  used  on  each  national  forest  on 
the  sites  that  will  have  the  best  cost  ben- 
efit ratio  from  the  standpoint  of  Increas- 
ing timber  yield 

Actually,  the  present  wording  would 
accomplish  the  above  in  my  opinion.  It 
has  the  unique  virtue  of  guaranteeing 
funds  for  high  yield  forestry  to  each 
timber  selling  forest  even  though  It  may 
be  less  productive  than  another.  Porests 
are  not  ccxnpelled  to  compete  for  funds 
on  the  basis  of  productivity.  I  don't  think 
.critic^,  of  the  present  wording  realized 
llts  ^^ues.  On  the  basis  of  the  chief's 
testimony  I  have  concluded  there  are  no 
differences  in  objectives  between  the  tim- 
ber supply  act  sponsors  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Dr.  Crafts  did  the  subcommittee  the 
courtesy  of  suggesting  several  construc- 
tive suggestions  for  other  ways  in  which 
to  meet  the  timber  supply  problem  as  it 
influences  housing.  While  these  proposals 
were  generally  well  intentioned  the  rec- 
ord shows  that  they  were  considered  in 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
hearings.  The  consensus  was  that  this 
legislation  is  the  best  feasible  means  to 
overcome  existing  restraints  on  improved 
management  of  national  forest  commer- 
cial timber  lands. 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  legislation  with 
which  I  am  directly  concerned  to  accom- 
plish this  purpose. 

BEVUKD   BIXX 

Therefore,  havtag  had  the  benefit  of 
superior  testimony  from  a  number  of 
highly  qualified  and  properly  motivated 
members,  private  citizens,  public  ofBcials 
and  other  interested  parties,  it  is  my  in- 
tention to  within  the  near  future  intro- 
duce a  revised  bill  entitled  "The  National 
Forest  Timber  Supply  Act  of  1969. "  This 
measure  refiects  and  responds  to  the 
many  corrective  siiggestions  made  by  the 
witnesses  including  the  administration 
and  by  the  subcommittee  members.  It 
adopts  the  department's  new  wording  for 
the  first  five  sections  and  for  the  title  of 
section  6.  It  retains  the  wording  of  H.R. 
10344  for  sections  6  and  7  with  changes 
that  I  have  mentioned. 

It  will,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
subcommittee,  be  :he  bill  subjected  to 
Intensive  review  and  consideration  in  ex- 
ecutive session.  As  :ts  sponsor.  I  plan  to 
introduce  It  within  the  next  few  days  for 
myself  and  for  those  cosponsors  of  the 
original  bills  who  wish  to  join  me  on  the 
amended  versicHi. 


GOVERNMENT  ADMITS  ILLEGAL 
WIRETAPPINO 

(Mr.  MIKVA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 


ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks,  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  QprnkM.  I  was  dis- 
mayed to  read  in  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post  a  story  which  indicates  that 
during  1964  and  196fi  the  TJB.  Govern- 
ment, through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  was  en- 
gaged in  a  deliberate,  protracted,  con- 
scious course  of  conduct  which  it  now  ad- 
mits was  Illegal — tapping  the  telephone 
of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  What  are 
the  citizens  of  this  Nation  to  think— what 
Is  the  rest  of  the  world  to  think — when 
it  is  revealed  that  a  winner  of  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize,  a  leader  of  the  nonviolent 
civil  rights  movement  in  America,  who 
was  respected  by  blacks  and  whites  alike, 
a  man  who  had  become  a  symbol  of  hope 
and  racial  reconciliation  for  an  entire 
nation,  had  his  telephone  tapped  and  his 
privacy  Invaded  by  the  Nation's  foremost 
law  enforcement  agency? 

Of  aU  the  Orwellian  possibilities  which 
race  through  the  mind,  in  light  of  these 
revelations,  two  observations  seem  par- 
ticularly appropriate  in  light  of  the  mood 
which  seems  to  prevail  in  our  Nation  to- 
day. First,  the  King  wiretapping  revela- 
tions point  out  once  again  what  civil 
libertarians  have  known  for  years— that 
there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  "a  little 
wiretapping."  A  little  wiretapping  is  like 
a  little  pregnancy.  It  is  then  too  late  to 
start  drawing  lines  and  making  nice  dis- 
tinctions. This  incident.  In  short,  should 
serve  to  point  out  to  Congre^  once  again 
how  big  a  step  was  taken  when  the  Om- 
nibus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act.  and  particularly  title  HI  of  that  act, 
authorized  law-enforcement  wiretap- 
ping on  a  broad  scale. 

An  anecdote  may  serve  to  Illustrate 
how  dangerous  the  single-minded  dedi- 
cation of  confirmed  wiretappers  can  be. 
It  is  reported  that  when  Gestapo  rec- 
ords from  Berlin  were  captured  after 
the  fall  of  the  Nazi  capital,  those  rec- 
ords revealed  that  on  the  day  Berlin  fell, 
Gestapo  agents  were  still  tapping  the 
telephones  of  German  housewives  and 
arresting  them  for  antiregime  state- 
ments. On  the  day  Berlin  fell.  Truly 
such  dedication  to  wiretapping  qualifies 
those  who  participate  in  it  as.  in  Justice 
Brandeis'  words,  "men  of  zeal,  well- 
meaning  but  without  understanding." 
In  the  face  of  disclosures  such  as  that 
made  yesterday,  we  can  only  question 
whether  the  men  who  authorize  and 
participate  in  such  activities  really  un- 
derstand the  far-reaching  implications 
of  what  they  are  doing.  There  are  so- 
cieties where  all  social  and  political 
leaders  must  anticipate  that  their  tele- 
phones will  be  tapped:  but  they  are  not 
free  societies.  America  has  never  been 
such  a  society.  But  can  we  be  certain, 
in  light  of  yesterday's  disclosures,  that 
It  is  not  becoming  one. 

A  second  point  deserves  to  be  made 
about  the  King  wiretapping  revelations. 
We  have  heard  much  talk  recently  of 
the  need  for  law  and  order  In  America. 
Do  these  words  not  turn  soxir  in  our 
mouths  when  we  hear  that  the  Nation's 
chief  law-enforcement  agency,  the 
agency  which  for  years  has  been  held  up 
to  citizens  and  other  police  departments 
as  the  shining  example  of  integrity  and 
law  enforcement  probity,  has  been  guilty 
of  activities  which  it  Is  now  admitted  are 


illegal?  It  Is  difficult  to  talk  of  law  and 
order  to  the  citizens  when  the  FBI  en- 
gages In  illegal  wiretapping.  It  is  dlffl. 
cult  to  talk  of  having  confidence  in 
one's  Government  when  that  Govern- 
ment Is  illegally  invading  the  privacy  of 
its  cltlaens.  It  is  difficult  to  ask  the  black 
people  in  America  to  keep  faith  with  our 
country  and  its  ability  to  solve  their 
problems  when  that  country  subjects 
America's  foremost  black  leader  to  the 
indignity  of  having  his  telephone 
tapped. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  FBI  operatives 
associated  with  the  King  wiretapping 
told  the  Washington  Post  that  the  Bu- 
reau  "did  not  follow  regular  policy 
on  this  particular — King — surveillance." 
What  are  we  to  make  of  this  disclosure? 
Does  this  mean  that  the  Bureau  under^ 
takes  wiretapping  on  its  own  authority? 
Does  it  mean  that  anyone  the  Director 
thinks  Is  a  troublemaker  or  a  malcontent 
Is  subjected  to  surreptitious  electronic 
surveillance?  Director  Hoover  and  At- 
torney General  Mltchel  need  to  reassure 
the  citizens  of  this  Nation.  They  should 
state  categorically  that  no  wiretapping 
is  being  carried  on  by  the  Federal 
Government  except  in  conformity  with 
existing  Federal  law.  They  should  sute 
pubUcly  that  all  the  judicial  warrant 
procedures  written  into  law  last  year  are 
now  being  complied  with  in  every  respect. 

Finally,  Congress  ought  to  review  again 
the  sweeping  wiretapping  authorizations 
which  were  enacted  into  law  last  year. 
These  broad  authorizations,  which  give 
the  Attorney  General  virtual  carte 
blanche  in  any  case  which  Is  determined 
to  affect  "the  security  of  the  United 
States,"  will  be  the  source  of  continuing 
distrust  of  the  Government  by  citizens 
of  this  country.  Until  these  vague  and 
unduly  broad  authorizations  are  reduced 
in  reach  and  scope,  everyone  who  hears 
this  or  reads  this  has  reason  to  fear  an 
encroachment  on  their  liberties.  If  Dr. 
King  is  the  first  revelation,  there  will  be 
others,  there  will  be  more — unless  we  act 
to  restrict  the  presently  almost  unlimited 
authority  of  the  Attorney  General  to  tap 
telephones  upon  no  more  than  a  belief 
that  national  security  is  involved.  I  hope 
soon  to  introduce  for  myself  and  such 
other  Members  of  Congress  as  are  inter- 
ested a  bill  to  reduce  the  scope  of  last 
year's  broad  wiretapping  law.  In  the 
meantime,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  con- 
template the  results  of  the  King  wire- 
tapping relevations  on  our  citizen's 
attitudes  toward  their  police  and  their 
Government.  Such  thoughts  cannot  be 
reassuring. 
The  article  referred  to  follows: 
Clat  HxARZifa  BsvxALS  FBI  Tapped  King 

(By  Nlcbolaa  O.  Clirtn) 
HousTOif ,  Jtine  4. — A  Federal  DUtrlct  Court 
bearing  today  Into  an  effort  by  Casslus  Clay 
to  overthrow  a  1967  draft-evasion  conviction 
turned  Into  a  startling  dlBClosure  of  FBI 
eavesdropping  methods  and  secret  surveil- 
lance reports. 

The  summaries  of  four  "top  secret"  and 
lUegal  FBI  wiretapped  conversations  Clay  had 
with  the  late  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  and 
various  Black  Muslim  leaders  In  1964  and 
1965  were  publicly  revealed  for  the  flrst  time 
over  Oovemment  objections. 

It  was  also  the  first  time  It  had  been  spelled 
out  offlcUUy  that  the  FBI  actually  had  eaves- 
dropped on  Dr.  King. 
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The  revelation  of  the  coavenatlona.  the 
ttnies  and  places  and  the  Introduction  of  the 
docximents  as  evidence  were  made  in  a  slx- 
hoxir  hearing  that  also  produced  details  on 
bow  active  the  Investigative  agency  was  In 
monitoring  the  telephone  conversations  of 
VKTlouB  Black  Muslim  leaders. 

The  former  world  heavyweight  champ's 
attorneys  contend  that  the  wiretap  evidence 
Is  relevant  to  the  case  becaiise  It  might  have 
been  used  to  prejudice  his  attempt  to  declare 
himself  a  conscientious  objector  to  the  draft. 
The  monitored  conversations  were  not  re- 
vealed by  the  Federal  Oovemment  until  the 
boxer's  conviction  had  reached  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court,  which  ordered  the  hearing. 

Federal  lawyers  contended  the  conversa- 
tions took  place  In  1964  and  1966  and  there- 
fore could  not  have  affected  the  1967  draft- 
dodging  conviction  against  Clay,  nor  the  1966 
ruling  exempting  him  from  a  conscientious 
objector  status. 

Clay's  telephone  apparently  was  not  tapped 
In  any  of  the  four  converBatlons,  but  the 
telephones  of  those  persons  who  called  him 
or  received  calls  from  him  were  monitored. 
Els  lawyers  called  Clay  "the  Innocent  third 
party." 

John  S.  Martin,  an  attorney  In  the  T7.S. 
Solicitor  Oeneral's  office  and  a  member  of 
the  prosecution  team  here,  said  the  revela- 
tion of  Dr.  King's  conversation  was  the  first 
time  It  bad  been  ofQclally  revealed  that  the 
dvll  rights  leader  had  been  tmder  FBI  elec- 
tronic surveillance.  Martin  also  acknowledged 
that  the  four  FBI  wiretaps  were  Illegal  and 
that  the  Government  did  not  choose  to  con- 
test the  legaUty  of  them. 

Moat  of  the  Information  about  the  FBI 
wiretapping  and  surveillance  came  as  Clay's 
attorney,  Charles  Morgan  Jr.  of  Atlanta, 
southern  representative  of  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union,  pressed  an  FBI  agent 
who  had  once  been  in  charge  of  monitoring 
Dr.  King's  conversation  In  Atlanta. 

Richard  Nichols,  now  based  in  Valdosta, 
Ga.,  testified  that  the  FBI  "did  not  follow 
regular  policy  on  this' particular  (King)  sur- 
veillance." He  did  net  elaborate. 

Nichols  said  two  "investigative  clerks"  re- 
corded the  conversations.  Then,  he  said,  they 
either  penciled  notes  on  the  contents  of  the 
tapes  or  logged  a  summary  and  then  de- 
stroyed the  tape.  He  said  all  the  Klng- 
monltored  tapes  had  been  destroyed. 

The  contents  of  the  four  conversation 
summaries  Included  talks  with  Dr.  King, 
Elijah  Muhammad,  head  of  the  Black  Mxis- 
llms;  Herbert  Muhammad,  a  Black  Muslim 
and  Clay's  former  fight  manager;  John  All, 
Black  Muslim  national  executive  secretary, 
and  Chauncey  Eskrldge.  a  Chicago  attorney 
who  represents  Clay.  Eskrldge,  at  the  time, 
also  represented  Dr.  King. 

Clay  was  convicted  here  June  21,  1967,  of 
refusing  Induction  Into  the  U.S.  Army.  An 
all-white  jury  convicted  him  after  deliberat- 
ing 20  minutes.  Judge  Joe  Ingraham  then 
sentenced  him  to  the  maximum  penalty — 
five  years  In  prison  and  a  $10,000  fine. 

The  most  Interesting  of  the  four  FBI- 
monitored  conversations  Included  a  45-mln- 
ute  telephone  talk  Clay  had  with  Dr.  King 
Sept.  4,  1964.  The  conversation  was  recorded 
in  Atlanta  and  on  the  Miami  end  of  the  line 
were — alternately — Eskrldge,  EllJeOi  Muham- 
mad and  Clay.  Although  the  conversation 
lasted  some  46  minutes,  according  to  Esk- 
rldge who  testified  In  the  courtroom  later, 
the  summarized  conversation  consisted  of 
little  more  than  12  lines. 

The  summary  stated : 

"Chauncey  (Eskrldge)  to  MLK  (King), 
said  he  Is  In  Miami  with  Casslus,  MLK  spoke 
to  Casslus,  they  exchanged  greetings,  MLK 
wished  him  well  on  his  recent  marriage,  C 
(Clay)  Invited  MLK  to  be  his  guest  at  bis 
next  championship  fight,  MLK  said  he  would 
like  to  attend.  Casslus  said  that  he  Is  keep- 
ing up  with  MLK,  that  MLK  his  brother, 
and  with  him  100  per  cent  but  can't  take 


any  chances,  and  that  MLK  should  take  care 
of  himself,  that  MLK  Is  known  world  wide 
and  should  watch  out  for  them  whltles  (sic), 
said  that  people  In  Nigeria,  Egypt  and  Ohanl 
(aic)  asked  about  MLK." 

Clay  had  been  a  guest  and  visited  In  the 
three  African  countries  earlier  In  1964. 

Other  secret  conversation  summaries  in- 
troduced In  the  court  took  place  on  Oct.  23, 
1964;  March  24,  1964,  and  AprU  22,  1966. 


MEANING  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  DR. 
MARTIN  LUTHER  KING 

(Mr.  LEGGETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  £uid  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
28  I  addressed  myself  to  the  remarks 
made  by  my  colleague  from  Louisiana 
which  implied  that  the  late  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  was  an  agent  of  the  Com- 
munist conspiracy.  At  that  time  I 
strongly  disputed  those  insinuations.  In 
answer  to  my  remarks,  the  distinguished 
Congressman  from  Louisiana  Inserted 
numerous  articles  in  the  Congressional 
Record  supposedly  proving  King's  Com- 
munist connections.  For  the  most  part, 
the  insertions  were  hearsay,  gossip,  and 
allegations  from  dubious  sources. 

I  do  not  dispute  the  fact  that  Com- 
munists have  attempted  to  use  the  civil 
rights  movement  for  their  own  purposes. 
The  gross  discrimination  that  has  pre- 
viously existed  in  this  country  is  a  breed- 
ing ground  for  discontent.  Martin 
Luther  King  and  his  followers  dedicated 
their  lives  to  the  removal  of  this  dis- 
crimination, and  the  fight  for  equal  jus- 
tice under  the  law.  The  Commimists 
seized  upon  this  issue  to  foment  destruc- 
tion and  violence.  It  is  the  Martin  Luther 
Kings  who  have  tried  to  keep  the  dis- 
gnmtled  minorities  within  the  system 
and  achieve  progress  within  the  concept 
of  democracy  and  freedom.  In  this  re- 
spect King  was  a  leader  in  the  fight 
against  commimism.  Martin  Luther 
King  did  not  fight  communism  with 
empty  words  and  spurious  denuncia- 
tions. He  fought  communism  with 
action.  Martin  Luther  King  showed  his 
people  that  progress  and  racial  justice 
can  be  achieved  within  the  American 
system.  King  rejected  the  foreign  ideol- 
ogies that  would  seek  to  destroy  our 
country. 

I  now  insert  a  number  of  commen- 
taries by  Members  of  this  body  on  the 
meaning  of  the  life  of  Dr.  Martin  Lu- 
ther King,  Jr.: 

A  statement  by  Hon.  Henby  Helstol- 
SKI,  April  10,  1968; 

A  statement  of  Hon.  Don  Edwards, 
April  11,  1968; 

A  statement  of  Hon.  William  D.  Hath- 
away, April  11,  1968; 

A  statement  by  Hon.  Thomas  P. 
O'Neill,  Jr.,  April  10,  1968; 

A  statement  by  Hon.  Ralph  Yarbor- 
OUGH,  April  11,  1968; 

A  statement  by  Hon.  Seymour  Hal- 
pern; 

A  statement  by  Hon.  Phillip  Burton; 

A  statement  by  Hon.  Robert  N.  Nix; 

A  statement  by  Hon.  Patsy  Mink; 

A  statement  by  Senator  Gruenlng, 
April  10,  1968; 

A  statement  by  Senator  Long  of  Mis- 
souri; 


A  statement  by  Smator  Javits,  April 
10.  1968; 

A  statement  by  Hon.  Bertram  L.  Po- 
DELL,  April  9,  1968; 

A  statement  by  Hon.  Melvin  Price; 

A  stat«nent  by  Hon.  William  D.  Ford, 
AprU  9,  1968; 

A  statement  by  Hon.  Ben  Reifel, 
April  8,  1968; 

A  statement  by  Hon.  Lionel  Van  Deer- 
LiN,  April  9,  1968; 

A  statement  by  Hon.  Vance  Hartke. 
April  17,  1968; 

A  statement  by  Hon.  William  S. 
MooRHEAD,  April  8,  1968; 

A  statement  by  Hon.  Prank  Annun- 
zio,April9,  1968; 

A  statement  by  Hon.  Thaddeus  Dul- 
SKi,  April  9,  1968; 

A  statement  by  Hon.  Hastings  Keith, 
April  9.  1968; 

A  statement  by  Senator  Brooke  ; 

A  statement  by  Senator  Williams, 
April  19,  1968;  and 

A  statement  by  Senator  Proxmire, 
April  19,  1968. 

The  material  follows: 

Dr.  Maktin  Lttther  King,  Jr. 

(By  Hon.  Hinrt  Helstoski,  of  New  Jersey, 

Apr.  10,  1968) 

Mr.  Helstoski.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  span  of 
6  years  Is  a  very  short  time  In  the  annals  of 
history,  yet  In  that  short  span  we  have  seen 
two  assassinations  of  two  great  leaders,  each 
m  his  own  field  of  endeavor.  John  F.  Kennedy 
and  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.,  were  the 
unfortunate  victims  of  what  surely  must 
have  been  a  demented  mind. 

These  senseless  killings  were  both  Ameri- 
can tragedies,  and  devoid  of  any  meaning. 
The  murder  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr., 
In  Memphis,  Is  an  event  of  horror  and  shame 
to  America  and  a  shock  to  the  world. 

Martin  Luther  King  dreamed  of  an  Amerl- 
Ica  without  racial  prejudice  where  each  man, 
woman,  and  child  would  be  judged  by  their 
character  and  not  by  the  color  of  their  skin. 

It  Is  sad,  Indeed,  that  the  death  of  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  a  leader  of  nonviolence  In 
the  movement  to  obtain  equality  for  his  peo- 
ple, stirred  up  so  much  violent  reaction  In 
the  cities  of  our  country.  If  Dr.  King  could 
speak,  he  probably  would  continue  to  ask 
his  people  to  stop  this  lawlessness  and  terror, 
and  continue  their  efforts  to  obtain  equality 
through  peaceful  Und  sensible  means. 

Many  have  fallen  In  the  same  cause  as  Dr. 
King.  However,  It  Is  a  great  misfortune  that 
this  apostle  of  nonviolence  and  a  winner  of 
the  Nobel  Peace  Prize,  himself  became  a  vic- 
tim of  a  violent  act  which  need  not  have 
happened. 

Although  Dr.  King  sF>oke  of  nonviolence, 
violence  often  attended  his  actions.  And,  at 
the  last,  he  himself  met  a  violent  end. 

A  great  man  was  taken  away  from  us. 
This  terrible  tragedy  has  removed  one  of 
the  most  inspiring  leaders  that  this  country 
has  produced. 

Statement  of  the  CxLiroRNiA  Parmer-Con- 
BtniER  Information  Committee  Honoring 
THE    Memory    of    Rev.    Martin    Lutheb 
King,  Jr. 
(By  Hon.  Don  Edwards  of  California, 

April  11,  1968)  \ 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
all  of  us  feel  the  shame  and  despair  from  the 
terrible  murder  of  Martin  Luther  King,  a 
man  who  deeply  and  sincerely  felt  the  peace 
and  hope  for  Justice  to  which  we  all  aspire. 
His  life  was  an  Inspiration  to  the  socially 
concerned  who  have  dedicated  their  efforts 
to  making  a  decent  world  a  reality  and  his 
death,  a  shocking  stimulus  to  qtilckened 
action. 
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Boeh  win  th*  Mntlmsnta  b«hlnd  th«  stete- 
mant  I  Just  reearved  from  tb«  CaUfomU 
Fvm«r-Oon«uia«r  Information  Oommltt«« 
on  tbe  death  of  Dr  King  and  I  now  plao* 
Xbim  atatcment  tn  the  Ootnmmmaaitu.  ftmooma 
at  thla  point: 

'wtk-aatan  ov  rm  CAUtoairiA  FAaicn-ooN- 
■uam  nrroanATioK  ooicicrrRB  HONoanta 
nn  icncoaT  or  bit.  MAcmr  LTmnoi  kimo. 

ja. 

"CAUFoairiA  FABMB-OoNsmns 

"ImoBicATTOif  CoMMTma. 
"Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  April  1. 1999. 

"Hon.  IiTNOON  B.  JoRIfSON, 

-Prtident  of  the  United  States. 
"Members  of  the  V.8.  Senate  omA  House  of 
Representatives: 
"Tbe  California  Fanner  Consumer  Infor- 
mation Committee,  on  tbe  basis  of  poUolM 
which  have  guided  us  since  our  formation  in 
February.  1041, 

"Joins  all  dedicated  groups  In  the  United 
States  and  throughout  the  world  In  honor- 
ing tbe  memory  at  tbe  Rev.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr..  Nefp-o  leader  of  the  oppressed  of 
mil  races. 

"Sacrificed  to  the  unquenched  and  unre- 
strained forces  of  bigotry  which  betray  real 
'Americanism',  Dr.  King's  assassination  on 
April  4,  1968,  places  upon  each  of  us  new  re- 
'  sponHMlltles  to  wipe  out  forever  every  form 
~of  rMIkl  discrimination,  north  and  south. 
sast  and  west.  naUonaUy  and  Intsr- 
aatlooaUy. 

"This  Is  no  time  ;or  recrimination  nor  par- 
tisanship. It  Is  time  for  action:  'a  time  to 
lift  our  nation  from  the  quicksand  of  racial 
Injustice  to  tbe  solid  rock  of  brotherhood', 
as  Dr.  King  stated  In  Washington.  DC,  on 
August  28,  1963. 

"A  Nobel  Prize  Winner,  Dr.  King  moved 
into  the  world  arena  In  his  quest  for  an  end 
to  voar.  as  a  means  of  settling  international 
conflicts,  as  he  stood  for  an  end  to  violence 
to  settle  the  burning  grievances  of  tm- 
shackled  slaves,  still  shackled  legally  and 
illegally  In  this  nation  their  labor  unatlnt- 
Ingly  helped  to  biUld. 

"Legislation  to  assure  a  greater  measure  of 
civil  rights  for  all  minorities  Is  now  before 
tbe  Congress.  It  must  be  vigorously  sup- 
ported and  passed  at  once. 

"As  our  Committee  s&ld  In  June  1944.  quot- 
ing Justice  Robert  W.  Kenny,  then  State 
Attorney  General,  when  be  addressed  Ofi.OOO 
San  Franciscans  on  the  occasion  of  the  May 
31. 1944  'I  am  an  Aocerlcan  Day': 

"  'The  Battle  of  Americanism  Is  not  com- 
pletely won.  It  will  never  be  completely 
won.  It  is  a  live  thing.  It  grows.  It  improves. 
It  wanu  the  children  to  have  a  better  and 
fuller  life  than  the  parents  had. 

"  'Like  Liberty.  Americanism  can  be  had 
only  at  tbe  cost  of  eternal  vigilance  .  .  . 

"  The  strength  of  America  depends  upon 
conviction.  The  struggle  for  Americanism  Is 
one  of  education  and  example. 

"  'The  lash,  the  concentration  camp,  ths 
book-burning  orgies — implements  of  a  Mas- 
ter Race,  dare  not  meet  the  challenge  of 
thinking  men.  .  .  .' 

"  'Americanism'  today  is  at  half  mast.  Dur- 
ing the  past  quarter  century  It  has  deterio- 
rated to  a  new  low. 

"Only  we.  the  people,  can  again  raise  Its 
banner  to  lu  full  potential. 
"The  time  Is  now ! 

"In  the  name  of  the  half  million  members 
of  otir  Committee's  affiliated  farm,  coopera- 
tive, labor,  consumer,  church,  resources,  pro- 
fessional and  community  organizations  and 
Individuals,  rural  and  urban. 
"BespectftUly  submitted, 

"Mrs.  OsACK  McDonald, 

"Executive  Secretary." 

Thx  Knfo  Is  DsAO 

(By  Hon.  WnjLiASC  D.  Hathawat,  of  Maine, 

Apr.  11. 1968) 

Mr.    Hathawat.    Mr.    Speakar,    In    dtles 

across  the  country,  teams  are  In  th«  streets 


to  assess  tbe  material  and  physical  damage 
left  in  the  wake  of  civil  dlsturbanc««  spurred 
by  the  tragic  death  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.  In  thoee  same  dtlea,  teams  of  dis- 
tressed, concerned  citizens  are  attempting  to 
make  a  different,  a  more  difficult  assess- 
ment— trying  to  determine  the  extent  of  the 
damages  inflicted  upon  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment by  the  violent  death  of  their  non- 
violent leader  and  the  violent  repercussions. 
On  AprU  16.  1963.  Martin  Luther  King 
wrote  from  his  Jail  cell  in  Btrmlngham: 

"Injustice  anywhere  U  a  threat  to  Jiutlce 
everywhere.  We  are  caught  in  an  inescapable 
network  of  mutuality  tied  in  a  single  garment 
of  destiny.  Whatever  affects  one  directly 
affecu  all  Indlrectiy." 

Dr.  King's  words  will  echo  for  years  as  man 
searches  for  ways  to  express  hU  philosophy  of 
brotherhood.  Dr.  King's  words  of  1963  empha- 
sise what  we  fully  realize  today — no  one  In 
the  country  escaped  the  sad.  agonising 
causes  and  effects  of  thU  senseless  tragedy. 
The  killing  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.. 
has.affected  all  our  destinies.  It  has  affected 
the  destiny  of  the  civil  rlghu  movement 
and  the  brotherhood  for  which  Dr.  King 
struggled.  The  shape  of  that  destiny  lies  rest- 
ing now — not  without  anxiety — in  the  hands 
and  the  hearts  of  all  Americans. 

Reasons  failed  humanity  when  Dr.  King 
fell  dead.  In  lieu  of  reason,  emotion  took  hold 
and  violence  erupted.  The  sting  of  tragedy  is 
gone  but  the  solace  of  tragedy  remains.  The 
reality  of  the  death  of  a  great  American  lead- 
er Is  with  us — and  reason  must  return.  In  the 
aftermath  of  violence,  In  the  aftermath  of  the 
lack  of  reason,  Americans  must  pull  together. 
come  to  grips  with  some  grim  realities. 
Americans  must  reason. 

Prior  to  the  death  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr.,  there  were  no  curfews  in  American 
ciUes — but  all  was  not  well  In  America.  Citi- 
zens went  normally  about  their  dally  lives — 
but  all  was  not  well  In  America. 

On  the  day  before  his  death.  Dr.  King  was 
clinging  to  his  efforts  toward  a  nonviolent 
revolution  to  equality  for  American  citizens. 
He  faced  a  court  Injunction,  a  new  genera- 
tion of  Negro  leadership  bent  on  violent  revo- 
lution;  he  faced  the  possibility  that  the  U.S. 
Congress  would  not  write  Justice  into  the 
law  of  the  land,  he  coped  with  the  serloiu 
lack  of  funds  for  urgently  needed  domestic 
programs.  Dr.  MarUn  Luther  King,  Jr.,  1  day 
prior  to  his  death  knew — all  was  not  well 
In  America. 

But  it  was  hope  and  not  despair  that  King 
preached  as  he  prophetically  spoke  of  the 
top  of  the  mountain,  the  promised  land  of 
harmony,  peace,  respect,  and  dignity  for  all 
Americans.  One  day  following  the  death  of 
Martin  Luther  King,  agony  echoed  the  truth 
he  had  known — that  all  was  not  well.  Indeed 
not  well.  In  America. 

Not  long  ago,  we  were  reminded  by  a  great 
American  President  of  a  Chinese  proverb,  "a 
Journey  of  a  thousand  miles  must  begin  with 
a  single  step."  Tbe  Nation  watched  as  that 
PrsBldent.  John  F.  Kennedy,  Joined  by  MarUn 
Luther  King,  took  those  first  steps  toward  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  The  Nation  watched  as 
John  F.  Kennedy  and  Martin  Luther  King 
fell  from  assassins'  bullets.  Both  great  Ameri- 
cans gave  this  country  hope.  Americans  need 
not  despair  but  cleave  to  that  legacy  of  hope 
as  we  continue  the  Journey. 

Bight  years  ago— when  the  late  President 
Kennedy  took  office,  the  Journey  looked  long. 
Prior  to  the  historic  march  on  Washington 
led  by  Dr  King  In  1963.  the  Journey  was 
long.  Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act,  the  Jo\imey  looked  long.  Prior  to 
this  week's  passage  of  the  fair  housing  law, 
the  Journey  looked  long.  Now,  we  are  on  tbe 
way  to  the  mountalntop. 

When  every  man  who  wants  to  work  can 
rscalva  training  and  subsequent  employment, 
when  no  man  Is  refused  a  Job  because  of 
color  or  faith,  when  every  man  has  an  equal 
chance  to  a  abare  of  this  economy — then 
Americans  will  bs  clossr  to  the  mountalntop. 


When  w»  Amsrioans  have  Insured  fuii 
educattonal  opportunities  to  erery  child  in 
this  NaUon,  when  we  can  point  to  as  well  sa 
profess  that  educaUon  Is  the  key  to  under- 
standing— we  will  be  cloeer  to  the  mountain, 
top. 

When  this  Nation  of  plenty  baa  fed  the 
hungry  within  Its  own  boundaries,  when 
the  shame  of  starvation  In  the  United  States 
of  America  no  longer  dons  our  visage,  then 
we  will  be  nearer  the  top. 

When  Americans  insist  that  no  baby  in 
thU  country  wUl  die  of  ratblte,  that  rats 
are  not  a  laughing  matter,  that  slimu  ar« 
not  for  living  but  for  clearing,  then  we  will 
have  sight  of  the  mountalntop. 

When  Americans  say.  "This  has  gone 
far  enoTigh,  somethlitg  must  be  done"— and 
you  learn  they  are  referring  to  the  injustice 
of  prejudice  and  not  to  the  civil  right* 
movement,  then  we  will  be  on  the  threshold 
of  the  mountalntop. 

When  the  conscience  of  America  demands 
full  funding  for  programs  developed  to  erase 
the  blight  spreading  as  a  resxilt  of  our 
negligence,  we  will  have  stepped  on  the 
mountalntop. 

When  every  American  Is  proud  of  his  man- 
hood, when  be  enters  a  community  wlthoot 
fear  of  disgrace  or  embarrassment,  when  he 
Is  described  by  his  character,  integrity,  and 
personality,  when  Americana  Join  hands  and 
walk  through  open  doors  together — then  we 
will  be  on  ttie  top  of  the  mountain. 

Out  of^^pect  for  those  who  could  see 
that  mountalntop  from  a  great  distance, 
surely  Americans  will  commit  themselves 
to  finish  that  long  Journey.  Martin  Luther 
King  asked  for  a  commitment  which  began 
with  laws  but  which  must  end  with  lore. 
If  out  of  his  dream  and  his  death,  we  can 
salvage  the  xinderstandlng  and  love  necessary 
to  shape  the  destiny  be  envisioned  for  aU 
Americans,  then  Martin  Luther  King  shall 
not  have  died  In  vain. 

A  Man  pok  Aix  Skasons  and  Aix  Psopu 

(By  Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr..  of 

Massachusetts,  April  10,  1968) 

Mr.  CNcn-L  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Reverend  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  hu 
been  characterized  in  many  ways.  He  was 
called  a  man  of  God,  a  man  of  peace,  a  man 
of  love,  and  a  man  of  right.  He  was  all  tbeae 
things  and  more. 

Be  had  a  vision  of  what  America  could  and 
should  be.  and  he  devoted  his  life  to  make 
our  Nation  fulfill  its  own  promise  and  lt« 
own  heritage.  His  dretun  for  America  was  a 
land  where  freedom.  Justice,  and  equality 
were  not  words  or  slogans,  but  fact,  and  s 
way  of  life. 

He  was  among  the  most  eloquent  of  men. 
for  his  words  came  from  his  loving  soul  and 
bis  brilliant  mind.  And  he  seemed  to  have 
grasped  the  truth  that  so  often  evades  us. 

His  Eminence  Richard  Cardinal  Cushing 
and  the  Honorable  Kevin  White,  mayor  of 
Boston,  addressed  30,000  mourners  on  the 
Boston  Common  on  Monday.  Ttiey  were  there 
to  find  comfort  and  courage,  and  perhaps 
some  of  that  faith  that  servsd  Martin  Luther 
King  throughout  his  life. 

Cardinal  Cushlng  and  Mayor  White  pro- 
vided solace,  but  more  importantly,  they 
charged  America  with  a  task  and  a  road  to 
follow  toward  equal  opportunity  for  all. 

His  Eminence  said: 

"Dr.  King  summons  us  now  to  a  march 
that  has  no  ending,  to  a  dream  from  which 
there  U  no  waking,  to  a  task  that  will  con- 
sume all  of  the  hours  of  all  our  days." 

Mayor  White  spoke  to  all  of  us  when  he 
said: 

"Let  us  pledge  ourselves  In  this  holy  hoiir. 
before  God  and  our  neighbor,  that  we  will 
build  a  new  world  of  dignity  and  Justice,  of 
hope  and  oppMrtimlty,  from  which  no  man 
will  be  excluded." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include  tbe  complete  texts 
of  these  statements  In  the  Rsoou: 
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-[From  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald  Traveler, 

Apr.  9.  1968] 

"AsDaxss    OP    Caboinal    Ctsbino    at    COtB- 

icoNXBS  ON  Common 

"Our  age  may  not  seem  to  be  an  age  of 
■alnts,  but,  it  surely  is  an  age  of  martyrs. 
God's  mysterious  Providence  has  now  sum- 
moned from  ankong  us  one  more  of  o\ir 
bsroes,  leaving  the  memory  of  a  great  soul 
who  sought  only  tbe  love  of  his  own  brother. 

"Living  Doen  will  not  forget  the  rousing 
beauty  of  his  voice,  the  coiirage  that  dis- 
dained all  danger,  the  burning  charlsm  of 
his  silent  heart.  We  are  bruised  and  saddened 
by  a  loss  more  profound  than  we  can  yet 
realize,  we  are  bewildered  by  a  cruel  act  of 
violence  that  has  snatched  from  our  midst  a 
man  of  peace. 

"We  know  that  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King 
was  not  afraid  of  death;  he  had  faced  Its 
threat  so  many  times,  he  knew  Its  feattires 
well.  He  was  a  man  of  God,  and  so  too  a  man 
of  faith,  for  whom  this  world  held  promise 
of  another  where  among  the  blessed  he  lives 
this  day. 

"Fran  his  faith  came  the  grace  and  In- 
spiration that  gave  meaning  to  his  every  ac- 
tion, that  made  bearable  tbe  long  and  lonely 
nights,  the  miles  of  marching,  the  days  In 
prison  cells,  the  heaped  abvises  of  the  law, 
and  all  the  troubles  of  a  people  scorned. 

"This  faith  in  God  gave  wings  to  bis  words, 
summoned  to  his  side  strong  Christian  souls, 
rallied  the  conscience  of  millions,  changed 
the  laws  of  a  land,  and  gave  new  meaning  to 
bimian  brotherhood. 

"This  was  a  faith  that,  literally,  moved 
mo\mtalns,  melting  the  accumulated  preju- 
dice of  generations,  and  making  the  way 
straight  for  Justice  too  long  delayed. 

"It  Is  this  faith  In  whose  promise  this 
afternoon  Dr.  Martin  Luther  Bflng  finds  all 
his  longings  fulfilled,  all  his  pains  soothed, 
all  Ms  struggles  resolved,  as  he  rests  eternally 
in  the  bosom  of  God. 

"But  this  was  another  faith,  similarly  pow- 
erful and  moving,  which  was  part  of  the 
character  of  this  gentle  man  of  God.  As  be 
had  an  unquenchable  faith  in  God,  so  too 
he  had  an  unfailing  faith  In  his  fellow  man. 
Like  any  great  leader  In  htunan  history,  he 
summoned  to  himself  kindred  spirits,  those 
who  shared  his  ideals  and  aspirations,  and 
who  were  willing  also  to  share  his  anxieties 
and  trials. 

"Even  those  who  watched  from  afar 
caught  something  of  the  confidence  and  trust 
he  felt  in  man's  ability  to  see  the  right  to 
follow  the  star,  to  choose  the  better  path. 
The  'non- violent  way,'  which  he  preached 
and  practiced,  saw  no  merit  In  forcing  the 
human  spirit;  man  could  be  brought  to  good- 
ness by  example  and  persuasion,  and  one 
day  the  righteous  would  overcome. 

"Dr.  King  has  left  us  a  legacy  that  Is  rich 
beyond  all  counting,  It  Is  a  new  expression 
of  the  ancient  faith  that  Is  summed  up  In 
tbe  love  of  God  and  love  of  neighbor. 

"Let  us  challenge  what  men  call  impos- 
sible, endxire  what  seems  unbearble,  pene- 
trate what  appears  to  be  Impkassable,  and 
create  In  this  very  generation  what  has  been 
man's  dream  since  the  dawn  of  time.  It  will 
not  be  Camelot,  It  will  not  be  Utc^a;  It  will 
be  real,  and  It  will  be  o\irs. 

"We  have  trlfied  too  long,  all  of  us,  with 
words  and  admonitions;  we  have  done  so 
little  when  so  much  was  required.  In  this 
dark  hour,  with  our  whole  nation  in  mourn- 
ing, we  must  Judge  ourselves,  and  take  the 
measure  of  our  fallings.  We  were  all  in  Mem- 
phis, one  way  or  another,  on  Thursday  night 
and  tbe  violence  and  death  there  mtut  touch 
the  conscience  of  every  citizen. 

"Nothing  that  we  can  do  will  bring  back 
the  life  that  was  lost,  but  what  we  can  do 
will  assure  that  It  was  not  spent  In  vain. 

"Dr.  King  summons  xu  now  to  a  march 
that  has  no  ending,  to  a  dream  from  which 
there  Is  no  waking,  to  a  task  that  will  con- 
sume all  of  the  hours  of  all  our  dayi. 


"Let  us  go  forward  together,  with  Ood's 
grace,  and  conscloiis  of  his  Judgment  upon 

MM." 

"TXZT  OF  WUITB'B  BTATBMXNT 

"We  have  oome  together  today  to  honor 
the  life  and  work  and  i»ophecy  of  the  Rev. 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 

"T%e  Boston  Common  Is  an  aj^ropriate 
place  for  our  purposb.  It  la  deeply  Involved 
In  the  history  of  freedom. 

"Hiotisands  of  memorials  like  this  are  tak- 
ing place — today,  tomorrow  and  yesterday — 
throughout  the  nation,  indeed  throughout 
the  world.  Millions  of  words  are  being  said 
and  sung  In  tribute  and  In  sorrow — and  In 
the  hope  that  words  can  somehow  make  us 
whole  again  and  better  than  we  were  before. 

"Words  can  do  some  of  this.  They  can  give 
us  Instruction  and  Insight,  faith  and  hope 
and  charity.  But  they  cannot  give  us  all  of 
what  we  so  desperately  need  to  make  Dr. 
King's  dream  of  equality  and  freedom  come 
true  In  this  city. 

"That  will  take  work  and  patience  and  un- 
derstanding. That  will  take  dedication  and 
personal  sacrifice. 

"Perhaps  the  most  Important  work  of  all  Is 
commitment.  The  right  things  are  being  said 
publicly  and  privately,  personally,  and  in 
gatherings  like  these.  But  the  right  things 
must  be  done,  and  that  will  take  commit- 
ment of  the  highest  order.  What  must  be 
done  cannot  be  accomplished  In  a  day  or 
two,  a  month  or  two,  even  a  year  or  two. 
Good  works  cannot  come  as  immediate  and 
miraculous  acts  of  will.  They  must  come 
through  the  long,  hard  processes  of  man  and 
his  government  on  earth. 

"There  Is  no  excuse  for  delay.  There  will  be 
days  ahead  when,  weary  of  the  stress  and 
bitter  with  the  struggle,  shrill  voices  will 
grow  prominent  again,  preaching  hate  and 
revenge — attempt  once  again  to  kill  Dr. 
King's  dream  of  love  and  redemption. 

"Then  as  now,  we,  black  and  white  alike, 
must  Ignore  those  voices.  We  must  keep  to 
our  tasks.  We  must  do  ovir  work. 

"Tomorrow  the  right  thing  must  be  done. 

"It  Is  to  this  work  that  I  pledge  this  city 
and  our  generation  In  It. 

"But  he  also  left  us  a  dream.  And  now  we 
must  make  that  dream  come  true.  Bought 
In  his  own  blood,  paid  for  with  his  own  life. 
It  can  no  longer  be  denied.  Let  us  pledge  our- 
selves In  this  holy  hour,  before  God  and 
our  neighbor,  that  we  will  build  a  new  world 
of  dignity  and  Justice,  of  hope  and  oppor- 
tunity, from  which  no  man  will  be  excluded." 

Trxbxttx  to  Db.  Mabtin  Luthzb  Kino,  Jb. 
(By  Senator  Ralph  Tabbobough,  of  Texas) 

Mr.  Yabbobottgh.  Mr.  President,  when  any 
m».r\  dies,  all  mankind  is  diminished,  but 
that  Is  especially  true  of  the  death  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 

The  conduct  of  his  life  gave  an  added  dig- 
nity to  this  Nation,  becaiise  he  so  trusted 
our  maturity  and  Justice  that  he  chose  to 
strive  for  change  through  non-violent  means. 
Violence  cannot  end  an  Injustice;  it  can  only 
bring  scars  and  harden  injustices.  Nonvio- 
lence not  only  brings  Justice  to  those  who 
patiently  endure;  it  ennobles  all  thoee  in- 
volved In  the  effort.  Dr.  King  paid  oiur  Na- 
tion a  great  c(»npllment  by  expecting  the 
best  of  us. 

Our  people  sincerely  feel  the  loss  of  this 
American,  and  tributes  have  been  and  are 
being  paid  across  the  land.  The  fiags  in  my 
home  state,  considered  by  most  to  be  a 
Southern  State,  flew  In  half-mast  In  unprec- 
edented tribute  to  a  civil  rights  leader.  I 
have  asked  the  Postmaster  General  to  order 
Issuance  of  a  stamp  which  would  symbolize 
the  fact  that  Dr.  King  now  occupies  the 
status  that  has  been  reserved  for  our  Presi- 
dents and  philosophers,  military  leaders,  and 
artists,  writers,  explorers,  and  scientists. 

Mr.  President,  on  Thursday,  April  9,  I  was 
In  the  Ebenezer  Baptist  Church  at  Atlanta, 


Oa.,  at  the  funeral  services  for  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.  It  was  my  privilege  to  maxoh 
In  the  funeral  procession  frcnn  the  Ebenezer 
Baptist  Church  to  Mor^ouse  College  In  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  and  there  to  be  a  witness  to  the 
great  outpouring  of  bvmianlty  which  paid 
tribute  to  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 

Though  I  have  been  In  many  cavalcades 
of  Presidents,  in  great  campaigns  with  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  present,  the  throng  that 
gathered  to  pay  last  respects  to  Martin 
Luther  King  was  larger  than  any  other 
throng  that  I  have  ever  seen  at  any  other 
place  In  my  life. 

The  occupant  of  the  chair  (Iilr.  Mitskik] 
was  there  and  was  a  living  witness  as  we 
marched  the  4^  miles  side  by  side  from 
Ebenezer  Church  to  Morehouse  College,  over 
the  rolling  hills  of  the  beautiful  dty  of  At- 
lanta. From  the  top  of  the  hill  one  could 
look  back  at  the  successive  waves  of  hiunan- 
ity  rolling  down  valleys  aind  up  hills,  from 
sidewalk  to  sidewalk.  In  a  massive  movement 
such  as  I  have  never  before  vrltnessed,  though 
I  have  witnessed  vast  throngs  of  people  and 
movements  of  history  in  America  and  over- 
seas. 

I  think  any  account  I  have  seen  of  the 
number  of  people  present  wholly  underesti- 
mates, by  hundreds  of  thousands,  the  num- 
ber of  people  participating,  and  the  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  who  stood  on  the 
sidewalks  but  did  not  actually  engage  In  the 
march. 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  died  at  the  age  of 
39,  but  before  he  was  36  he  had  already 
written  the  classic  "Letter  From  the  Bir- 
mingham Jail"  which  ranks  with  Thoreau's 
and  Mabatma  Gandhi's  expositions  on  the 
dignity  of  nonviolence,  of  civil  disobedience 
in  opposition  to  discrimination  or  wrongs  to 
a  portion  of  the  population. 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King's  beautiful  ora- 
tion, "I  Had  a  Dream,"  given  at  the  freedom 
march  in  Washington  in  August  of  1963  from 
the  steps  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  will  rank 
with  the  alltime  great  orations  in  American 
history.  This  oration  and  this  classic  essay 
on  the  right  of  man  to  protest  an  injustice 
In  the  law  Itself,  his  winning  of  the  Nobel 
Prize,  all  mark  him  as  an  American  whose 
reputation  will  live  through  the  ages. 

The  civil  disobedience  expounded  by  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  did  not  preach  or  create 
anarchy.  It  is  not  bom  of  a  disrespect  for 
law  or  a  belief  that  any  man  is  above  the 
law.  Dr.  King  felt  that  when  a  law  was  un- 
just, one  could  show  his  respect  for  the  legal 
process  by  disobeying  that  law  in  a  nonvio- 
lent way  and  then  willingly  accepting  the 
penalty  of  that  Infraction  to  demonstrate 
the  Injustice.  He  worked  within  our  system 
of  laws.  He  carefiilly  tried  not  to  Injure  any- 
one. And  he  did  not  claim  he  was  above  the 
law  by  refusing  to  abide  by  Its  penalty. 

Those  who  do  not  understand  this  con- 
cept of  Justice  do  not  understand  the  bases 
of  the  nonviolence  protest.  Dr.  King  once 
wrote: 

"I  have  almost  reached  the  regrettable  con- 
clusion that  the  Negroes'  great  stumbling 
block  In  his  stride  toward  freedom  is  not  the 
White  Citizen's  Council  or  tbe  Ku  Klux  Klan- 
men,  but  the  white  moderate,  who  Is  more 
devoted  to  order  than  to  Justice." 

At  this  time  of  civil  disorder,  some  argue 
we  must  delay  any  fiirther  actions  untU 
order  is  completely  restored.  But  continuing 
delays  are  what  have  caused  the  disorders. 
Justice  delayed  becomes  Justice  denied. 

Civil  disorders  cannot  be  tolerated.  Neither 
can  we  tolerate  Indifference  to  the  racial 
problenos  that  threaten  our  future  as  a  na- 
tion. After  the  Birmingham  march.  Dr.  King 
said  that  the  ultimate  tragedy  was  not  the 
brutality  of  the  bad  people,  but  the  silence 
of  the  good  people.  We  will  compound  the 
tragedy  of  this  recent  assassination  if  we  do 
not  attack  complacency  and  silence  with  the 
truth.  As  John  F.  Kennedy  put  it  in  1963: 

"We  are  confronted  primarily  with  a  moral 
Issue.  It  Is  as  old  as  the  Scriptures  and  Is  as 
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<amx  M  the  Amarlean  Oociatltutlao.  TIm 
hmrX  at  the  quwtton  U  whetber  aU  Amol- 
o»na  v*  to  be  aflortled  equAl  rtghtt  and  eq\wl 
opportunlUes.  TImm  who  do  Dothlnc  are 
inTlllim  ahame  aa  weU  aa  vlotexioe." 

It  ta  time  for  ua  to  do  ■~«Tl*'«"t — not 
Juat  by  peaalng  leglalatlan  on  auoli  matten 
aa  opan  houatn«  which  la  long  orardne,  but 
by  reoocnlalnc  the  rtght  of  erery  ohlld  to  aa 
aduesttoo,  and  the  rlfht  of  eTery  man  to  a 
job. 

The  flnaat  brief  eketeh  of  Uartln  Luther 
King.  Jr.'s  life  that  I  have  read  waa  pub- 
Uahed  In  thla  week's  NaUonal  Obaarcr.  I  aak 
unanlmoua  oonaant  to  hare  printed  in  the 
Raooao  the  sketch  of  the  Ufe  of  the  late  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  entlUed  "ICy  ICaa. 
Be  Sure  To  Sing  'Predoua  Lord'  Tonight,  and 
Sing  It  WeU."  ably  written  by  Jcrrold  K. 
FootUck.  and  publlahed  In  the  National  OI>- 
aarrw  for  Monday,  AprU  8,  10«8. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  waa 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Raooao,  aa  fol- 
lowa: 

""mt  man.  as  SUBS  to  szmo  "PBicioirs  lobo" 
TOMiuHT  axD  anro  rr  well' 

"One  aprlng  day  In  1»«5.  the  Her.  Uartln 
Luther  King,  Jr..  led  bia  group  of  marcher* 
Into  the  Negro  quarter  of  Uontgomery,  AU. 
He  tijrned  a  comer  to  stride  down  a  dirt 
rtreet  2Mt  decrepit  Uttle  shacka.  Old  women 
stood  on  their  tiny  porchee  or  In  their  graaa- 
leaa  yards,  sort  of  half-smlllng.  half-crying, 
holding  their  hands  In  front  of  them,  prayer- 
fashion,  clapping  like  lltUe  children.  For  the 
first  time  In  their  Uvea,  perhapa,  they  knew 
pride.  And  ecstasy  shone  on  their  faces. 

"No  one  could  have  shaken  these  people 
from  their  certain  belief  that  a  prophet 
walked  among  them. 

"A  prophet  la  what  Or.  King  waa  often 
called.  Sometlmea  It  waa  by  hU  frlenda.  who 
expected  to  follow  him  to  the  promised  land. 
Sometlmea  It  waa  by  hla  enemies,  who  mocked 
his  grandloee  dreams  of  a  better  aodety  owl 
hia  methods  for  reaching  it. 

••Dr.  King  beUeved  he  waa  a  prophet.  And  It 
may  be  true.  For  he  fulfilled  the  criteria,  m 
the  Old  Testament  sense,  he  was  a  man  driv- 
en by  an  Inner  fire,  the  conedence  of  hia 
people.  He  railed  against  Injustice.  He  held 
out  hope  of  a  better  life.  He  trvisted  In  Ood 
to  bring  this  aboirt.  He  preached  that  t.>»i« 
would  happen  through  love,  not  hate: 
through  witness,  not  violence. 

"And  like  other  prophets,  he  was  derided 
for  fomenting  the  evils — violence,  for  ex- 
ample— that  he  preached  against.  Like  other 
prophets,  he  was  not  an  organizer:  hia  cam- 
paign often  depended  aa  his  mystical  prea- 
ence  and  faded  to  nothingness  without  him. 
He  failed  In  specific  projects  as  often  aa  he 
succeeded.  He  arouaed  hatred  In  many. 

"Finally,  like  other  prophets,  he  died  a 
martyr,  almost  predictably  so,  when  he  waa 
felled  by  a  single  bullet  on  April  4,  in 
Memphis,  Tenn.  He  died  within  an  hour. 

"Dr.  King  had  won  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
and  he  died  while  preparing  to  lead  a  pro- 
teat  march  on  behalf  of  garbage  collectors.  He 
already  had  led  one  such  march  and  It  had 
degenerated  into  violence.  He  was  ready  to 
lead  another,  despite  threats  to  his  life  and 
a  court  prohibition,  although  nonviolence 
and  law  and  order  were  what  he  preached. 

"He  looked  to  a  Higher  Law.  So,  probably, 
did  the  man  who  shot  him. 

"The  Immediate  reaction  to  Dr.  King's 
death,  besides  that  of  shock  and  horror 
■among  all  Americana  of  good  will,'  aa 
President  Johnson  put  It,  waa  violence  in 
some  places.  In  scoree  of  citlee,  looting,  arson, 
and  noting  took  place. 

"It  la  a  measure  of  Or.  King's  Impact  on 
the  nation  and  of  our  times  that  the  nation 
was  not  merely  shocked  but  frightened.  It 
was  shocked  at  the  senaelessneaa  of  It  all, 
at  one  more  illustration  of  the  hatred  that 
seems  to  Ue  so  near  the  surface  of  American 
society.  It  was  frightened  by  the  reaction, 
the  poaalbillty  that  his  death  could  set  off 
new  violence  by  Negro  militants. 


"Here  waa  a  haad-dallTarad  weapon  for  the 
Ttatooa  among  tlMm.  'Oet  the  gon.  Xmbj,'  they 
ohantad.  "King  aald.  "turn  tba  other  ohaek." 
and  look  what  It  got  him.' 

"But  the  Kkw.  Walter  Fauntroy.  Dr.  King's 
ohlef  aide  la  Waatilngtoo,  D.C.,  and  the  vice 
chairman  of  hla  city's  Council,  pleaded  with 
tears  la  his  eyes:  "To  use  this  as  an  excuse 
for  violence  is  to  dishonor  the  memory  of  Or. 
King.' 

"Not  that  Dr.  King  was  a  stranger  to  vlo- 
lenoe.  He  was  arrested  dosens  of  times  and 
spent  weeks  In  various  Southern  jails.  His 
home  in  Montgomery  had  been  bombed;  a 
motel  In  which  he  was  staying  In  Blnnlng- 
ham  had  been  bombed:  he  had  been  stabbed 
by  a  Negro  woman  in  a  New  York  department 
store:  he  had  been  struck  by  a  hurled  rook  in 
Ohloago.  And  he  had  seen  his  followers  bit- 
ten by  police  dogs,  belted  by  olube,  drubbed 
by  streams  from  fire  hoees,  and  pummeled  by 


"To  the  cries  that  vlols&oe  must  be  met  by 
violence,  be  shouted,  by  firelight,  in  Tacoo 
City.  "Miss  :  Tm  tired  of  shooting.  Tm  tired  of 
clubs.  I'm  tired  of  killing.  I'm  tired  of 
war.  And  Fm  not  going  to  use  violence,  no 
matter  who  says  so.' 

"To  the  fears  for  his  own  safety,  he  said. 
In  Memphis,  with  34  hours  to  live: 

"  'I  don't  know  what  will  happen  now.  We 
have  got  difllcult  tlmea  ahead,  but  It  doesnt 
matter  with  me  because  Fve  been  to  the 
mountain  top.  Like  anyone  else  I  would  like 
to  live  a  long  Ufe.  But  rm  not  ooncemed 
with  that. 

"'I  just  want  do  Ood's  will,  and  He  has 
allowed  me  to  go  up  the  mountain.  I  see  the 
promised  land.  I  njay  not  get  there  with 
you,  but  I  want  you  to  know  tonight  that 
we  aa  a  people  will  get  to  the  promised 
land.  I  am  happy  tonight  that  I  am  not 
worried  about  anything.  I'm  not  fearing 
any  man.  Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of 
the  coming  of  the  Lord.' 

"Those  words  were  spoken  by  a  minister 
who  was  the  son  of  a  minister  and  a  school 
teacher,  bom  to  relatively  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances In  Atlanta  on  Jan.  19,  1929.  Skip- 
ping three  grades,  he  completed  high  school 
at  is  and  was  graduated  from  Morehouse 
College  in  Atlanta  at  19.  At  Croeer  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  In  Chester,  Pa.,  he  was  valedic- 
torian of  his  class  and  earned  his  bachelor 
of  divinity  degree  at  22.  At  Boston  Univer- 
sity's Methodist  seminary,  the  nation's  largest 
he  earned  his  PhD.  at  26.  There  were  always 
thoae  who  smirked  at  the  'Dr.,'  unaware 
of  hla  brilliant  academic  record. 

"While  m  Boston,  he  met  Coretta  Scott, 
who  had  grown  up  near  Selma,  Ala.,  and 
who  was  studying  for  a  concert  career  at 
the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music. 
They  were  married  In  1953:  they  had  foiir 
children,  the  oldest  now  12,  the  youngest  3. 

"Upon  graduation.  Dr.  King  was  offered 
three  college  teaching  positions  and  three 
pastorates.  He  accepted  a  call  to  the  Dexter 
Avenue  Baptist  Church,  on  the  main  street 
of  Montgomery,  Ala.,  two  blocks  from  the 
state  Capitol  where  the  Confederacy  was 
b<Mii.  The  man  who  first  befriended  him 
there  was  another  Negro  Baptist  minister, 
the  Rev.  Ralph  Abemathy.  He  became  Dr. 
King's  cloeeet  friend  and  chief  adviser,  and 
has  now  succeeded  him  as  president  of  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference. 

"Dr.  King's  pastorate  was  uneventful  until 
Dec.  1,  1966,  when  a  Negro  seamstress  named 
Rosa  Parks  refused  to  give  up  her  seat  to  a 
white  man  on  a  Montgomery  bus.  ('I  don't 
know  why,'  she  said  later.  'I  was  just 
tired.')  Dr.  King  called  a  mass  meeting  of 
the  complacent  Montgomery  Negroes.  Be 
told  them: 

"  'If  you  will  protest  courageously,  and  yet 
with  dignity  and  Christian  love,  when  the 
history  books  are  written  In  future  genera- 
tions, the  historians  will  have  to  pause  and 
say,  "There  lived  a  great  people — a  black 
people — who  injected  new  meaning  and  dig- 
nity Into  the  veins  of  civilization."  This  Is 


our  challenge  and  our  overwhelming  respon- 
slblUty.' 

"The  boycott  was  called  for  one  day;  one 
day  led  to  another,  and  It  was  met  by  stub- 
bom  refusal  to  compromise,  with  arrests, 
firings,  and  bombings.  It  ended  382  days 
later  with  the  X7.S.  Supreme  Court  declaring 
this  kind  of  racial  segregation  unconstltn- 
Uonal. 

"No  Negro  boycott  had  ever  been  so  success- 
ful, and  Or.  King  became  a  national  figure. 
He  spoke  around  the  cotintry,  all  the  while 
searching  for  some  new  approach  to  hla 
cause,  without  success.  He  made  a  pUgzlin- 
age  to  India  to  visit  the  grave  of  his  hero, 
Mahatma  Oandhl,  the  apostle  of  nonviolence 
and  the  victim  of  an  assassin. 

"In  1962,  he  chose  as  a  deeegregation  target 
the  city  of  Albany,  Ga.  His  campaign  lasted  a 
year:  hundreds.  Including  Or.  King,  were  ar- 
rested, but  the  authorltiee  keep  cool,  and  Or, 
King  retired  with  no  trace  of  achievement. 

"The  contrast  with  Montgomery  was  clear. 
And  the  pattern  In  Or.  King's  career  was 
outlined,  never  to  change  where  whites  re- 
sisted blindly  and  violently,  he  succeeded. 
Where  they  maintained  order  vrltbout  vlo. 
lence  or  offered  a  modicum  of  co-operation, 
he  faUed. 

"The  leeson  was  not  absorbed  by  Eugene 
'Bull'  Connor,  police  commissioner  of  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.  His  answer  to  a  King  dem- 
onstration In  the  spring  of  1963  was  police 
dogs,  cattle  prods,  and  fire  hoees;  others  un- 
known bombed  a  church,  killing  four  Negro 
children  In  Sunday  school.  The  nation's  an- 
swer to  Connor  and  the  others  was  the  ClvU 
RlghU  Act  of  1964. 

"Between  those  two  events,  Or.  Klng^ 
stature  as  a  spokesman  against  Injustice  was 
sealed  In  history.  On  Aug.  28,  1968,  tbs 
March  on  Washington  drew  200,000  people 
from  all  over  the  nation,  60.000  of  them 
white,  who  blanketed  the  Mall  from  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial  to  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment. They,  and  millions  more  watching  on 
television,  were  electrified  with  his  phrase, 
'I  have  a  dream,'  which  Is  sure  to  live  in 
Americana.  Then  he  offered  another  phrase, 
'Let  freedom  ring,'  and  closed  his  oration: 

"  'And  when  that  happens,  and  when  we 
allow  freedom  to  ring,  when  we  let  It  ring 
from  every  village  and  every  hamlet,  from 
every  state  and  every  city,  we  will  be  able  to 
speed  up  that  day  when  all  of  Ood's  children 
black  men  and  white  men,  Jews  and  Oentlles, 
Protestants  and  Catholics,  will  be  able  to 
join  hands  and  sing  In  the  words  of  the  old 
Negro  spiritual: 

"  'Free  at  Uut,  free  at  Uut.  Thank  God 
Almighty,  toe're  free  at  Uut.' 

"The  next  year,  already  an  International 
symbol.  Dr.  King  was  awarded  the  Nobel 
Prize  in  recognition  of  bis  nonviolent  efforts 
to  secure  human  rights.  He  was  the  third  Ne- 
gro, the  twelfth  American,  and  the  youngest 
man  ever  so  honored. 

"Not  long  afterward.  Or.  King  moved  to 
Selma,  Ala.,  to  begin  a  voting-rights  cam- 
paign. Here  for  the  first  time— and  still  far 
beyond  what  anyone  cotUd  expect — dlvlslve- 
nees  permeated  the  Negro  movement. 

"Already  In  Selma  was  the  Student  Non- 
violent Coordinating  Committee  (Snick)  or- 
ganized by  young  people  In  1961  as  an  out- 
growth of  the  sit-in  movement  and  with  the 
blessing  of  Dr.  King,  who  felt  that  Negro  stu- 
dents should  take  a  more  active  role  In  dvU 
rights.  Snick  had  struggled  for  months  in 
Selma  with  little  success.  Or.  King's  entrance 
drew  national  support  and  considerable 
money;  the  militant  Snick  leaders,  James 
Forman  and  Stokely  Carmlchael  among  them 
didn't  like  it.  Or.  King  spent  as  much  time 
negotiating  with  them  as  he  did  with  white 
authorities. 

"But  again  Dr.  King's  succees  was  assured 
by  white  authorities.  Dallas  County  Sheriff 
Jim  Clark  made  hundreds  of  arrests  In  two 
months,  and  when  a  protest  march  was  first 
attempted  toward  the  capital,  Alabama  state 
police  checked  It  with  flailing  clubs,  tear  gas, 
and  trampling  horsee. 
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•miat  inspired  the  hlstorle  march  from 
Selma  to  Montgomery,  moosands  of  whites 
^mi  Negroes,  many  of  them  prominent  Amer- 
icans, flocked  from  around  the  nation  to 
join.  Fifty  miles  in  four  days,  it  culminated 
In  the  gigantic  parade  up  Dexter  Avenue, 
past  the  church  of  Dr.  King's  first  pastorate, 
to  the  O^rftol,  And  he  shouted  again  and 
again,  a  new  phrase:  'We  are  on  the  move 
now.' 

"Selma  produced  the  VoCtng  Rights  Act  of 
1966. 

"Never  again  was  Martin  Luther  King  to 
know  such  a  triumph.  He  was.  Indisputably, 
a  national  leader.  But  there  were  no  more 
such  victories. 

"Dr.  icing  moved  his  efforts  to  Chicago  In 
1966  and  1966.  But  he  discovered,  'Religion 
does  not  exercise  the  same  restraining  Influ- 
ence in  the  Northern  ghettos  as  it  doee  In  the 
South.'  And  In  Chicago  he  was  faced  with 
the  savvy  of  Mayor  Richard  Daley,  Every  pro- 
gram, from  job  training  to  low-Income  hous- 
ing, that  Dr.  King  propoeed,  Chicago  already 
bad  or  suggested  It  could  develop.  The  cam- 
paign died  with  a  whimper. 

"In  these  days,  too,  the  clvU-rlghts  move- 
ment, If  such  It  still  was,  took  on  a  new, 
uglier  tone.  The  ghettos  of  New  York  City, 
Rochester,  and  Phlladriphia  exploded  in  1964, 
and  In  1966  the  Watts  section  of  Los  Angeles 
was  In  flames. 

"The  young  militants  were  listening  to  the 
different  drummers.  Dr.  King  came  to  Roch- 
ester to  preach  about  Jeeus,  and  a  yotmg 
voice  at  the  rear  yelled,  'What  Is  this  Jeeiis 
cr^?'  He  went  to  Watts  to  calm  the  com- 
munity and  they  laughed  at  him. 

"In  1966  James  Meredith  was  shot  on  the 
second  day  of  his  Freedom  March  through 
Mississippi,  and  Dr.  King  arrived  to  take  over. 
But  his  presence  was  all  but  forgotten  when 
a  handsome  young  Jamaican  named  Car- 
mlchael stood  In  Hie  eerie  light  of  a  Grenada 
bonfire  and  screamed,  over  and  over  and  over 
again:  'Black  power!  Black  power  I'  Here  was 
an  addition  to  the  lexicon  that  Or.  King  could 
not  eradicate. 

"Dr.  King  and  other  Negro  leaders  of  his 
persuasion  openly  disavowed  the  calls  to  vio- 
lence, but  they  were  aware  that  tbelr  di- 
minishing Influence  could  be  wiped  out  if 
they  spoke  too  harshly.  Not  only  was  this  a 
dilemma  that  endured  to  his  death,  but  the 
very  fact  of  his  death  added  fuel  to  the  mili- 
tant flree. 

"What  Is  often  overlooked  Is  that  this  man, 
Martin  Luther  King,  clvU-rlghts  leader  and 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  winner,  waa  aleo  a  learned 
and  devout  Christian  minister.  Out  of  his 
studies  of  Christian  doctrine  emerged  many 
Off  the  principles  that  guided  him  In  the  clvU- 
rlghts  movement. 

"It  has  been  said  that  Or.  King  perverted 
the  Christian  message  for  his  own  purposes. 
It  has  been  said,  too,  that  he  cap>tured  the 
very  essence  of  the  teachings.  He  always  In- 
sisted that  his  actions  were  based  on  Chris- 
tian convictions. 

"  'The  eesence  of  the  Christian  gospel  is 
love."  he  once  told  Lee  Oirks,  a  news  editor 
ot  The  National  Observer  And  that  word, 
love,  flowed  freely  In  his  conversations.  For 
him  the  traditional  Issues  of  theology — eln 
and  seJvatlon.  the  divinity  of  Christ,  His 
virgin  birth.  His  bodily  resurrection — were 
peripheral.  Love  vi;bs  central. 

"By  love.  Dr.  King  meant  neither  romantic 
love  nor  love  for  friends,  but  good  will  and 
understanding  for  all  men.  The  Greek  New 
Testament,  he  ont:e  noted,  uses  three  words 
for  love:  eras,  romantic  or  esthetic  love: 
pMla.  affection  between  friends:  and  agape, 
a  redeeming  good  will  that  'cleanses'  both 
the  person  who  Is  loved  and  the  one  who 
loves. 

"Agape  is  the  hlfi^eet  form  of  love.  Dr.  King 
maintained  'It's  completely  unselflsh;  It 
seeks  nothing  In  return.'  To  Illustrate,  Dr. 
King  would  cite  the  experience  of  Christ  on 
the  cross.  'Father,  forgive  them,  for  they 
know  not  what  they  do '  This  was  real  re- 


demptive love,  Dr.  King  would  explain, 
'Here  was  a  symbol  of  crime,  the  cross.  Yet 
redemptive  love  transformed  It  Into  a  symbol 
of  salvation.' 

"Dr.  King  shied  from  some  other  beliefs  of 
tlie  fundamentalist  Baptist  tradition  In 
wtai<^  he  was  reared.  He  rejected,  for  example, 
the  Idea  that  men  are  Innately  alnners.  He 
Insisted  that  men  have  potentialities  for 
both  bad  and  good. 

"Many  of  Dr.  King's  reUglous  Ideas  were 
not  original.  He  wasn't  a  creative  theologian 
but  a  clergyman,  not  an  originator  of  Ideas 
but  a  messenger  of  them. 

"Dr.  King  conceded  that  the  Ideal  of  Chris- 
tian love  might  never  be  completely  fulfilled. 
'Men  have  a  tragic  Inclination  to  yield  to 
aelflsh  Impulses,'  he  said.  But  one  always 
has  the  capacity  to  strive  for  love.  It  remains 
the  regulating  Ideal.' 

"He  took  this  ideal  from  Christ's  words  on 
love.  This  Is  my  commandment,'  John  re- 
ports Christ  as  saying.  "That  ye  love  one 
another,  as  I  have  loved  you.'  Luke  quotes 
Jesus:  'Love  yo\ir  enemies,  do  good  to  them 
which  hate  you.'  In  Matthew's  account  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Jesus  tells  His 
disciples:  'Resist  not  evil:  But  whosoever 
shall  smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to 
him  the  other  also.' 

"These  words  Dr.  King  took  quite  literally. 
m  doing  so,  he  made  what  many  clergymen 
consider  a  singular  contribution  to  modem 
religious  thought.  Using  the  words  of  Christ 
and  the  example  of  Gandhi,  he  was  the  flrst 
to  really  articulate  the  concept  of  nonviolent 
resistance  for  Christianity  In  America. 

"With  such  convictions,  it  was  not  surpris- 
ing last  year  that  Dr.  King  voiced  strong 
opposition  to  the  Vietnam  War.  What  was 
surprising,  even  to  his  oolleagues  and  friends, 
was  the  vehemence  of  his  criticism.  In  un- 
friendly circles.  It  was  suggested  that  Dr. 
King  latched  onto  the  Vietnam  Issue  to  steal 
the  thunder  from  the  fast-rlslng  advocates 
of  black  povrer  In  the  clvll-rights  movement. 
But  his  oolleagues,  rejecting  the  notion  of 
opportunism,  had  their  own  worries.  They 
feared  that  Or.  King's  activity  on  the  Viet- 
nam Issue  woiUd  divert  his  attention  from 
the  main  cause  and  that  It  would  alienate 
many  friends  of  the  dvll-rights  movement, 
which  it  did. 

"Or.  King's  most  recent  efforts  were  di- 
rected toward  his  projected  Poor  People's 
March  on  Washington  this  spring.  He 
planned  to  bring  thousands  to  the  capital, 
where  they  would  live  in  a  shantytown  and 
would  remain  Indeflnltely  to  lobby  In  Con- 
gress for  job  help,  better  low-cost  housing, 
open-housing  legislation,  and  improved  wel- 
fare plans. 

"Whatever  the  burdens  on  his  time,  how- 
ever, Martin  Luther  King  was  not  too  btisy 
to  answer  a  call  from  desperate  friends  In 
Memphis,  who  feared  that  without  a  gentie 
word  the  bitterness  engendered  by  the  long 
garbage  strike  would  erupt  Into  violence. 
In  preparation  for  his  next  march,  as  was 
his  style,  Dr.  King  planned  a  rally  for  last 
Thursday  evening  to  Inspire  his  followers. 
As  he  prepared  to  go  to  dinner,  he  stepped 
onto  the  balcony  of  his  motel  for  fresh  air. 
He  turned  to  his  mxislc  director : 

"  "My  man  be  sure  to  sing  PrecUma  Lord 
tonight  and  sing  It  well.' 

"They  were  his  last  words;  seconds  later  a 
bullet  crashed  Into  his  neck. 

"This  is  the  hymn  the  Rev.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  who  was  39  years  old,  who  wanted 
to  live  but  who  feared  no  man,  would  have 
heard: 

"  'Precious  Lord,  take  my  hand.  Lead  me  on. 

help  me  stand; 
I  am  ilred,  I  am  weak,  I  am  worn; 
Through  the   storm,  through   the   night. 

Lead  me  on  to  the  light; 
Take   my   hand,  precious  Lord,   lead  me 

home. 
When  my  way  grows  drear,  precious  Lord, 

linger  near;  \ 

T 


When  my  Ufe  is  almost  gone; 

Hear  my  cry,  hear  my  call.  Hold  my  hand 

lest  I  fall- 
Take   my  hand,  precious   Lord,   lead   me 

home. 

"  ' JXRKOLD  K.  FOOniCK."  " 

A  "ntiBtrrx  TO  Ox.  Maktin  Lutbxr  King,  Jb. 
(By  Hon.  Setmoub  Halpxbm,  of  New  York) 

Mr.  Haupern.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  past 
few  days,  from  one  end  of  this  earth  to  the 
other.  Or.  Martin  Luther  King  has  been  me- 
morialized in  a  manner  befitting  the  life  he 
led  and  the  cause  for  which  he  strove.  The 
senseless  act  of  murder  that  stilled  his  voice 
cannot  kill  his  words  nor  dim  his  dream. 

Appljrlng  his  symbolic  phlloeophy  of  non- 
violence to  attain  goals  of  equal  justice  for 
all,  Martin  Luther  King  was  a  champion  of 
justice,  a  revered  leader  whose  vision  and  In- 
domitable spirit  gave  profound  meaning  to 
the  cause  of  human  rights. 

PYom  the  moment  he  first  led  the  Mont- 
gomery bus  boycott  in  1966 — through  the 
Albany,  Ga.,  demonstrations,  the  renowned 
1964  March  on  Washington,  the  march  from 
Selma  to  Montgomery,  the  jail  terms  In 
Birmingham  and  Albany — through  all  this 
Or.  King  counseled  peace  and  justice — and 
In  so  doing  served  not  only  the  cause  of 
equality  but  the  American  cause  as  well. 

Out  of  the  Intensity  of  Or.  King's  crusade 
sprang  the  civil  rights  bill  of  1967,  1960,  1964. 
and  1966,  proclaiming  the  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity as  It  affected  voting  rights,  public 
accommodations,  employment,  and  educa- 
tion. 

In  tribute  to  his  work  for  justice,  coupled 
with  his  appeals  for  peace,  in  1964  Dr.  King 
was  awarded  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize.  The 
tribute  was  well  deserved,  for  if  ever  a  man 
had  fought  for  reform.  In  defiance  of  those 
favoring  oppression  on  the  one  hand,  and 
those  favoring  revolution  on  the  other,  it  was 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King. 

It  is  Ironic,  tragically  ironic,  that  the 
memory  of  a  man  who  lived  and  died  dedi- 
cated to  achieving  reform  by  nonviolent 
means,  should  be  used  as  a  mask  for  the 
violence  that  has  swept  the  country  these 
past  6  days.  Let  those  who  have  defiled  and 
who  would  defile  the  greatness  of  Dr.  King, 
know  that  they  act  in  their  own  name  and 
not  In  his. 

Yesterday,  I  was  among  those  who  jo\u:- 
neyed  to  Atlanta  to  pay  our  last  respects  to 
Dr.  King.  It  was  one  of  the  most  moving  ex- 
periences of  my  Ufe,  one  I  shall  never  forget. 
Prom  every  walk  of  life,  every  color,  every 
religion,  came  people  to  do  homage  as  much 
to  a  single  principle  as  to  the  man  who  so 
eloquently  gave  voice  to  It — the  principle  of 
justice. 

Let  it  be  our  hope  that  true  brotherhood 
among  all  men  will  be  the  most  lasting  me- 
morial to  Martin  Luther  King. 


TRiBtrrE  TO  Oh.  Martin  Lttthkb  Kino,  Jb. 
( By  Hon.  PHii.i.tp  BtmroN  of  California) 

Mr.  Burton  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I, 
too,  woxild  like  to  add  my  word  of  commenda- 
tion to  our  distinguished  colleague,  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
CoNTERS) .  His  efforts  made  It  possible  for  the 
congressional  delegation,  some  70  or  so  mem- 
bers, to  attend  the  most  moving  and  Im- 
pressive services  for  Dr.  King  In  Atlanta 
yesterday. 

I  was  happy  to  Join  with  him  and  my  col- 
leagues in  this  personal  expression  of  sym- 
pathy to  Or.  King's  family  and  of  respect  for 
all  that  this  heroic  man  stood.     ^  ^ 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  a  man  of  peace, 
a  TTiftti  of  God,  a  leader  of  his  people  and  of 
this  Nation  Is  dead.  He  was  taken  from  among 
us  cruelly  and  stealthily  by  an  assassin's 
bullet.  Yesterday,  I  was  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  where 
he  was  laid  to  rest  "free  at  last." 

Our  Nation  mourns  him  but  we  do  not 
despair  because  his  words  of  hope  still  ring 
In  our  ears. 
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Oar  Nation  Is  toaehed  again  by  trafady 
and  kMi  but  hla  eooraga  binds  oa  togather 
and  laada  na  on. 

Oar  Nation'*  ilclit  to  bltirrad  with  tears 
and  sorrow  but  bis  Tlalon  la  dearly  before  vis. 
summonlnc  as  to  the  eaaae  for  whlcb  be  gave 
hlallfe. 

Our  Nation  Is  sleepless  In  Its  grief  and 
shame  becaoas  bis  dream  la  stlU  to  be 
aooompUabed. 

Ifartln  Lutber  King  spoke  of  that  dream 
on  the  stepe  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  In  19S3. 
His  words  rang  out  tben  and  the  echo  of 
those  words  can  be  beard  even  now. 
"tret  us  not  wallow  In  the  valley  of  despair. 
"I  say  to  you  today,  my  friends,  even 
though  we  face  the  dlffleultles  of  today  and 
tomorrow.  I  stUI  have  a  dream.  It  Is  a  dream 
deeply  rooted  m  the  American  dream.  I  have 
a  dream  that  one  day  this  nation  will  rise 
up  and  live  out  the  true  meaning  of  Its 
creed:  'We  bold  these  truths  to  be  self- 
evident  that  all  men  are  created  equal.'  " 
Martin  Lutber  King  would  not  have  us 
mourn,  "as  those  who  have  no  hope."  He 
would  have  us  carry  on  the  quest  for  peace, 
for  btiman  dignity,  the  quest  to  fuinil  his 
dream.  The  first  step  toward  ftUflllment  of 
that  dream  must  come  now  with  the  speedy 
^nactm^t  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1968. 
but  more  must  follow.  Jobs,  education,  train- 
ing. bett«r  bousing,  expanded  public  assist- 
ance, and  health  services  administered  with 
concern  for  human  dignity  must  follow. 

More  than  that,  the  quickened  conscience 
of  the  Nation  must  barken  to  the  words  of 
Dr.  King  and  understand  the  motivation  of 
this  heroic  figure.  He  said : 

"More  than  ever  before,  my  friends,  men 
of  all  races  and  nations  are  today  challenged 
to  be  neighborly.  The  call  for  a  worldwide 
good-neighbor  policy  is  more  than  an 
ephemeral  shibboleth;  It  Is  a  call  to  a  way 
of  Ufa  which  will  transform  our  imminent 
cosmic  elegy  into  a  paalm  of  creative  fulfill- 
ment. No  longer  can  we  afford  the  luxury  of 
passing  by  on  :he  other  aide.  3uch  folly  was 
once  called  moral  failure:  today  It  will  lead 
to  universal  suicide.  We  cannot  long  survive 
spWtuaUy  separated  in  a  world  that  is  geo- 
graphically together.  In  the  final  analysis,  I 
must  not  Ignore  the  woxinded  man  on  life's 
Jericho  Road,  because  he  is  a  part  of  me  and 
I  am  a  part  of  him.  Hla  agony  diminishes  me. 
and  his  salvation  enlarges  me." 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  coiild  not  ask 
the  Biblical  question.  "Am  I  my  brother^ 
keeper?"  For  him.  the  answer  was  as  ob- 
vloiu  as  U  was  forcefully  affirmative. 

He  wasUnvolved  in  mankind.  He  was  con- 
cerned and  that  concern  extended  from  col- 
lective bargaining  rights  tot  sanitation  work- 
ers In  Memphis  where  he  gave  his  life  to  the 
right  of  Negro  men  and  women  to  sit  on 
buses  in  Montgomery  where  the  cause  of 
human  dignity  flrtt  propelled  blm  Into  the 
natlozial  spotlight. 

His  concern  for  humanity  and  the  dig- 
nity of  the  person  made  his  advocacy  of 
the  nonviolent  confrontation  inevitable.  A 
Bum  of  reason,  he  challenged  men  to  act 
reasonably.  A  man  of  Justice,  he  challenged 
men  to  act  with  Justice.  A  man  of  Ood.  he 
saw  clearly  and  chaUenged  others  to  see  the 
spark  of  divinity  in  each  man  which  makes 
sacred  human  life  and  gives  dignity  to  our 
humanity.  This  concern  caxised  him  to  be 
Jailed.  It  also  caused  him  to  be  honored  with 
the  Nobel  Peace  Award. 

It  was  natural  that  this  man  of  peace 
who  sought  Jxistlce  at  home  should  speak 
out  so  clearly  and  eloquently  against  the 
injustice  and  brutaUty  of  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam. Dr.  King  lived  the  Sermon  on  the 
Moimt  and  lived  the  words,  "Blessed  are  the 
peacemakers." 

Martin  Luther  King  was  the  apoetle  of 
nonviolence  and  peace,  and  his  life,  his 
words,  his  deeds  and  his  martyr%  death 
gave  witness  to  his  creed.  He  is  no  longer 
with  us  but  In  the  forefront  of  every  struggle 


for  human  dignity,  for  psaoe,  his  spirit  will 
march  on. 

Man  will  continue  to  dream  bis  dreams 
and  in  the  words  of  the  song  of  the  move- 
m«nt: 

"Black  and  white  togsther. 
We  khaU  orercoms  t" 

We  shall  overcome  Injustice  and  enslaving 
poverty. 

We  shall  overcome  bigotry  and  prejudice. 

We  shall  overcome  the  vestigee  of  hatred 
which  have  led  us  to  tragedy. 

Lkt  Us  Waijc  ToasTHxa — Tantrrs  to  Rxv.  Da. 

MasTiKr  LoTHKa  King,  Jb. 
(By  Hon  Rosaar  N.  C.  Niz,  of  Pennsylvania) 
Mr.  Nn.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week,  for  the  first 
time  In  modem  history,  the  world  witnessed 
the  extraordinary  death  of  a  distinguished 
American  of  African  descent.  Rev.  Dr.  Bfartln 
Luther  King.  Jr. 

As  an  advocate  of  one  of  the  basic  principles 
of  a  society  of  law  and  order — nonviolence- 
he  nonetheleaa  died  In  the  advocacy  of  that 
creed. 

While  many  may  have  disagreed  with  the 
tenacity  of  his  faith  and  Its  uncompromis- 
ing pursuit,  his  death  did  command  for  5 
full  days  the  undivided  attention  of  one  of 
the  most  powerful  nations  in  the  world.  For 
1  full  day.  the  smoothly  lubricated  wheels  of 
government  creaked  to  a  halt.  The  anguish  of 
mllUona  was  carried  to  Atlanta  by  hundreds 
of  thousands  who  left  a  multiplicity  of  oc- 
cupations from  Janitor  and  sharecropper  to 
Vice  President  and  millionaire  to  make 
their  pilgrimage  of  respect. 

All  were  there — U.S.  Senators,  U.S.  Con- 
gressmen. Oovemors.  mayors,  foreign  dlgni- 
tarlea  alongside  the  unnamed,  the  lowly  and 
the  unemployed.  Indeed  the  measure  of  this 
sUghtly  built  blackman's  greatness  Is  cali- 
brated by  the  thousands  of  meaeagea  of  con- 
dolences and  public  expressions  of  grief  from 
heads  of  state,  His  Holiness  Pope  Paul  VI 
and  citizens  of  the  world. 
And  why  did  they  all  pay  tribute? 
In  my  Judgment,  this  was  the  first  time 
in  this  century  or  any  century  when  an  Afro- 
American,  by  what  he  said,  by  what  he  lived 
for  touched  the  conscience  of  America.  By  his 
advocacy  of  nonviolence  and  the  quality  of 
hla  life,  he  even  touched  the  hearts  of  his 
enemies  who  disagreed  with  his  tactic,  but 
respected  his  slnaerlty. 

As  Members  of  this  highest  and  most  re- 
spected legislative  body,  we  are  to  consider 
today  the  1968  clvU  rlghta  bill. 

I  ask  no  one  to  vote  for  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation or  any  piece  of  legislation  solely  out  of 
the  public  notice  and  affectionate  esteem  ac- 
corded Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 

Rather,  I  would  ask  my  distinguished  col- 
leaguea  to  examine  their  consciences.  Can 
they  espouse  the  same  prlnclplee  by  which 
Reverend  King  lived?  The  love  of  all  races, 
the  forgiveness  of  your  enemies  and  the  one- 
ness of  the  family  of  man? 

Or  are  they  prepared  to  abandon  these 
principles  and  Instead  permit  the  unreasoned 
laws  of  the  Jungle  to  engulf  us  all? 

This  is  not  a  threat,  but  an  Invitation  to 
each  man  to  determine  himself  what  steps 
we  shall  take  or  what  steps  we  shall  not  take 
to  preserve  the  United  SUtes  of  America. 

Whatever  steps  we  do  take  must  be  based 
upon  the  law  of  reason. 

For  we  cannot  expect  reason  to  triumph 
In  the  streets  of  this  Nation  unleas  reason 
survives  In  the  Halls  of  this  Congress. 

And  this  particular  law  Is  an  appeal  to 
reason.  As  that  great  Jurist,  sir  Edward 
Coke,  once  wrote: 

"Reason  la  the  life  of  the  law;  nay,  the 
conunon  law  Itsalf  is  nothing  else  but  reason 
.  .  .  The  law  ...  is  perfection  of  reason." 

We  who  would  appeal  to  all  Americans  to 
accept  the  law  of  reason  and  forgo  the  call 
of  the  violent — are  we  prepared  to  take  that 
first  step? 


Reverend  King  took  more  than  t^at  first 
step.  In  heeding  the  injunction  of  another 
man  of  fellowship  that  "whosoever  ctmpel 
thee  to  go  a  mile,  go  with  him  twain,"  Rev- 
eiend  King  walked  that  last  nUle  to  give  his 
last  breath  of  life  for  a  country  In  which  he 
believed,  a  country  which  he  loved,  and  % 
country  In  which  he  never  lost  faith. 

Taiaim  to   Da.  MjanxH  Ltmna   Kino,  Ji. 
(By  Hon.  Patst  MUtk,  of  Hawaii) 

Mrs.  MDfK.  Mr.  Speaker,  tribute  to  a  great 
man  like  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr..  ta 
difficult  to  express  in  mere  words.  Yesterday 
I  participated  In  the  funeral  procession  in 
Atlanta.  Oa.,  to  express  my  esteem  and 
respect  for  this  great  religious  and  spiritual 
leader  and  to  imderscore  my  own  personal 
determination  to  make  his  life's  dream  of 
freedom  and  equality  for  our  fellow  Amerl. 
cans  a  reality. 

Our  Nation  U  not  likely  to  see  soon  the 
emergence  of  such  a  leader  among  men  who 
by  the  sheer  strength  of  his  teachings  and 
the  magnetism  of  his  words  could  capture 
the  conscience  of  all  men  of  good  will  and 
dramatize  the  work  that  we  must  do  in  order 
to  make  real  the  Amerlcan'a  creed  of  freedom 
from  oppreeslon. 

His  words  stung  deep  Into  the  hearts  of 
Americans,  and  we  must  now  rise  to  his  chal- 
lenge to  create  a  society  where  all  men  may 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  opportunity. 

An  eloquent  voice  for  Justice  has  been 
silenced.  Those  who  will  now  count  among 
the  living  will  be  those  who  will  be  willing  to 
transform  their  regard  for  him  into  actions 
which  will  achieve  the  goals  to  which  this 
Nation  has  been  since  its  inception  dedicated. 

The  tragedy  is  that  men  must  still  die  to 
win  freedom  and  equality  In  America.  Dr. 
King  is  dead;  so  long  as  he  lived  he  bore  the 
cross  of  our  conflict,  of  our  conscience  and 
of  our  guilt.  Sad  that  he  should  have  died  be- 
fore his  dream  came  true.  Sad  that  his  dream 
bad  to  be  only  that,  when  America's  pride 
was  In  Its  Ideals  of  liberty  and  Justice  for  all. 
The  time  has  come  for  America  to  free  its 
soul  of  hate  and  begin  to  rewrite  the  chap- 
ters  of  our  noble  history  so  that  human 
dignity  can  be  the  basis  of  our  mode  of  life 
and  the  creed  of  our  country. 

Ukttt:  Thi  Lkgact  or  Maktim  Luthik  Kino 
(By  former  Senator  Ernest  Oruenlng) 
Mr.  Orttenino.  Mr.  President,  slightly  more 
than  4  years  and  7  months  ago — on  August 
28,  1963 — it  was  my  privilege  to  be  present  at 
the  Lincoln  Memorial  at  ceremonies  marking 
the  conclusion  of  the  march  by  200,000 
Americans  for  Jobs  and  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity. One  speaker  on  that  historic  occasion 
was  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King. 

Those  listening — and  we  numbered  mil- 
lions— remember  his  description  of  the  Amer- 
ica he  sought — the  America  In  which  the 
words  "free"  and  "equal"  mean  the  same  for 
every  American. 

Last  Friday,  In  Alaska,  I  made  a  statement 
I  never  wanted  to  make  when  I  commented 
on  the  assassination  of  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Btortln  Luther  King.  This  Is  the  sUtement. 
It  la  very  brief. 

"This  Is  one  of  the  most  tragic  events  In  all 
of  American  history.  This  Is  a  tragedy  com- 
parable In  scope  to  the  assassination  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  John  F.  Kennedy.  The 
loss  Is  Irreparable.  We  can  only  hope  that 
the  mission  of  Martin  Luther  King  In  life — 
of  seeking  to  assuage  passion  and  hate  with 
kindness,  dignity  and  principle  In  pursuit 
of  his  great  objectives  of  equality  and  fair- 
neas,  regardless  of  race — will  In  some  way  live 
on  stronger  in  death. 

"This  tragic  event  should  call  for  Imple- 
mentation of  the  recommendation  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  ClvU  Disorders 
and  an  application  of  the  recommendation 
made  some  time  ago  by  Hubert  Humphrey 
of  a  Marshall  Plan  for  our  cities  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  civil  strife  and  all  the  other 
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underlying  causes  of  discrimination,  poverty 
and  degradation." 

Dr.  King,  in  1968,  spoke  of  the  need  to 
transform  the  "Jangling  discords  of  our 
Nation"  Into  what  he  described  as  "a  beauti- 
ful symphony  of  brotherhood." 

His  words  apply  not  only  to  our  land  but 
to  all  lands.  During  his  brief  39  years  on 
earth,  he  communicated,  perhaps  better  than 
any  other  Individual,  the  real  meaning  and 
the  real  need  for  the  brotherhood  of  man — 
our  common  goal. 

Violence  of  any  kind — a  bombing  In  Bir- 
mingham, a  murder  In  Angola,  or  a  napalm 
burning  in  the  denuded  hills  of  Vietnam — 
saddened  him,  because  he  realized  that  peace 
and  civil  rlghta  are  also  brothers. 

Martin  Luther  King  watched  the  noble 
goals  of  the  Great  Society  eviscerate  as  o\ir 
tragic  Involvement  In  Vietnam  deepened.  As 
be  wrote : 

"I  knew  that  America  would  never  Invest 
the  necessary  funds  or  energies  In  rehabilita- 
tion of  Its  poor  so  long  as  Vietnam  continued 
to  draw  men  and  skills  and  money  like  some 
demonic,  destructive  suction  tube.  So  I  was 
Increasingly  compelled  to  see  the  war  as  an 
enemy  of  the  poor  and  to  attack  It  as  such." 

Part  of  the  tragedy  of  April  4  In  Memphis 
Is  that  the  deetructlve  act  by  the  sniper  has 
prevented  Martin  Luther  King  from  being 
here  to  help  the  President  In  his  renewed 
quest  for  peace. 

Martin  Luther  King  marched  in  the  mantle 
of  nonviolence.  He  led  a  peaceful  attack.  If 
we  believe  In  the  brotherhood  of  men,  we 
must  make  certain  that  his  peaceful  attack 
continues.  To  do  less  Is  to  destroy  everything 
he  has  built  as  well  as  ourselves. 

Let  us  now  prove  beyond  doubt  that  the 
peaceful  approach  Is  the  correct  approach. 
Let  us  make  certain  the  goals  he  sought  are 
attained  by  the  utmost  speed. 

We  have  made  some  progress  today. 

Congress  has  approved,  and  sent  to  the 
President,  amendments  to  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  which  Include  a  fair-housing  section. 

Newspapers  this  morning  carried  the  wel- 
come announcement  by  Levitt  &  Sons  that 
It  was  eliminating  segregation  "any  place  It 
builds,  whether  It  be  the  United  States  or  any 
other  country  In  the  world,"  and  that  Its 
policy  was  "effective  at  once."  Levitt  &  Sons 
made  clear  that  this  was  Its  tribute  to  Dr. 
King. 

And  the  Senate  has  Indicated  Its  desire  to 
fund  such  worthwhile  programs  as  Headstart 
by  its  vote  today  on  the  conference  report  on 
supplemental  appropriations. 

We  will,  I  believe,  find  new  ways  during 
this  coming  Easter  recess  which  will  enable 
us  to  build  a  living  memorial  to  the  man  who, 
more  than  anything  else,  thought  of  himself 
as  a  drum  major  for  Justice,  peace,  and 
righteousness. 

Throughout  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  Oovemment,  men  and  women 
are  working  right  now  to  put  together  the 
Ingredients  for  the  peacefvil  marching  band 
of  enlightenment  whlcb  our  fallen  drum 
major  sought. 

The  Instruments  of  that  band  must  In- 
clude Jobs,  bouses,  schools,  food,  funds,  and 
equality  and  compassion  for  our  fellow  men. 
That  band  will  exclude  bigotry,  fear,  sor- 
row. Illiteracy,  pestilence,  and  hunger. 

That  band  will  create  the  music  Martin 
Luther  King  called  a  beautiful  symphony 
of  brotherhood. 

These  views,  Mr.  President,  I  have  held 
for  some  time.  They  are  likewise  expressed 
In  the  two  leading  editorials  In  today's  New 
York  Times.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  In  the  Rxoobd. 

There  being  no  ohjectlon.  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Baooio,  as 
follows: 

"TBZ  VmONS  OF  OS.  KUTO 

"The  heart  at  the  city  and  of  the  xutttan 
stood  stiU  for  a  little  whUe  yesterday  morn- 
ing. The  normal  pace  of  life  visibly  slowsd; 


the  thinly  peopled  streets,  the  shuttered 
stares,  the  silent  schools  of  this  metropolis 
gave  token  to  the  fact  that  there  was  just  one 
place  toward  which  the  eyes  of  the  American 
people  were  turning:  to  a  simple  briok 
church  in  Atlsnta,  Oa. 

"To  this  church  had  come  many  of  this 
country's  distinguished  leaders;  to  It  had 
come  some  of  Its  humblest  citizens;  to  It  had 
come  a  widow,  whose  poignant  dignity 
maaked  her  sorrow,  with  her  fovu:  young 
children,  whoee  father  bad  just  given  his 
life  for  the  American  dream.  To  this  church 
came  the  thoughts  and  the  prayers  of  the 
American  people. 

"Seldom  In  its  history  has  thla  country 
been  so  deeply  moved,  so  shamed,  so  shocked, 
as  It  has  been  by  the  death  of  Martin  Luther 
King.  Seldom  In  Its  history  has  this  country 
had  a  leader  of  such  transcendent  spirit 
combined  with  Iron  will,  of  such  Integrity 
of  purpose  combined  with  a  magnetic  ai^eal, 
ot  such  devotion  to  a  great  catise  combined 
with  the  courage  to  piirsue  It. 

"Martin  Luther  King,  the  man  of  peace, 
evoked  the  very  best  In  Americana  of  every 
race  and  creed;  and  the  tremendous  out- 
pouring of  silent  and  spoken  grief  that  cen- 
tered yesterday  In  Atlanta  gave  expression 
to  the  overwhelming  sentiment  of  a  stunned 
and  united  nation.  United?  It  must  be 
united. 

"This  ts  the  legacy  of  Martin  Luther  King, 
as  It  was  his  vision.  The  people  of  this  coun- 
try cannot  fall  him  now.  The  concept  of  racial 
Inferiority  and  racial  discrimination  Is  In- 
tolerable if  the  United  States  is  to  survive.  It 
Is  the  fundamental  question,  and  Dr.  King, 
apostle  of  brotherhood,  understood  It  as 
such.  In  all  Its  power  and  all  Its  majesty  these 
United  States  must  move  to  make  bis  vision 
a  reality." 

"THX    NXKDED   COMMITMKNT 

"What  is  most  needed  In  this  hour  of  na- 
tional trial  Is  a  program  that  offers  realistic 
promise  of  swifter  advance  toward  a  society 
of  equal  opportunity.  The  dimensions  of  that 
program  are  clearly  set  forth  In  the  report 
of  the  National  Advisory  Commission  on  ClvU 
Disorders;  the  absent  factor  is  a  long-term 
commitment  by  the  American  people  to  make 
the  sacrifices  necessary  to  assure  good  schools, 
housing  and  Jobs  for  aU. 

"It  is  obvious  that  no  fuU  commitment  Is 
going  to  be  made  while  the  Vietnam  war  Is 
raging  and  higher  taxes  are  required  merely 
to  keep  the  dollar  from  collapse.  But  the 
apparent  Imminence  of  talks  to  seek  a  be- 
ginning to  an  end  of  that  wasting  conflict 
provides  both  an  opportunity  and  an  obliga- 
tion to  demonstrate  to  the  mlUlons  now  shut 
out  of  any  real  participation  In  American 
society  how  genuine  Is  this  country's  resolve 
to  give  substance  to  the  guarantees  of  equal- 
ity that  are  their  birthright. 

"When  President  Johnson  makes  his  de- 
ferred address  to  Congress  what  more  con- 
structive monument  to  Martin  Luther  King 
could  be  suggested  than  a  pledge  that  every 
dollar  released  through  a  scaling  down  of 
the  Vietnam  war  wiU  be  committed  to  the 
monumental  tasks  of  social  regeneration  In 
urban  and  rural  slums? 

"For  the  first  time  there  seems  a  simulta- 
neous disposition  In  Washington  and  Hanoi 
to  undertake  exploration  of  ways  of  halting 
the  conflict,  with  Its  staggering  cost  In  blood 
and  money.  In  any  event,  mUltary  spending 
Is  not  likely  to  taper  off  quickly,  and  certainly 
the  attack  on  poverty  and  the  horrors  of  the 
ghetto  must  not  languish  while  the  search 
for  disengagement  In  Vietnam  goes  forward. 

"But  a  great  contribution  to  restored  faith 
in  America's  humanitarian  tradition  can  be 
made  by  coupling  such  Immediate  forward 
steps  with  a  permanent  \mdertaklng  to  use 
for  human  betterment  the  vast  simis  cur- 
rently applied  to  instruments  of  destruction, 
just  as  quickly  as  the  military  situation 
eases.  That  is  the  road  to  true  internal  secu- 
rity as  well  as  social  Jiistloe." 


Ds.  Mabtin  Lothsb  Kzwo 


(By  former  Senator  Edward  V.  Long,  of 
Missouri) 

Mr.  LOMO  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  our 
Nation  has  lost  an  Important  leader.  The  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  the  St.  Louis  Olobe- 
Democrat,  and  the  Kansas  City  Times  have 
spoken  eloquently  of  hla  life  and  service  on 
their  editorial  pages.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  ^Klng 
wUl  Uve  on  as  a  part  of  our  Nation's  history. 
His  devotion  to  nonviolence  should  be  an  in- 
spiration to  us  aU.  He  made  It  clear  that  even 
If  aU  his  supporters  advocated  violence  he 
would  stand  alone  for  nonviolence.  Such  ded- 
ication to  peace  and  justice  cannot  be  for- 
gotten. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorials  referred  to  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rxcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edltorlala 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
foUows: 

"[From  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)   Poet-DUpatch, 
Apr.  6,  1968] 

"A   NATIONAL   TRAGEDT 

"  'Martin  Luther  King  had  more  faith  In 
America  than  America  has  In  Itself,'  Whit- 
ney Young  of  the  Urban  League  said  sadly 
after  the  assassination  of  his  old  friend  In 
Memphis. 

"It  is  true.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.  spoke  for  the  best  in  this  nation. 
He  spoke  for  the  continuing  process  of  se- 
curing liberty  and  freedom  of  individuals, 
and  he  spoke  for  this  In  the  context  of  non- 
violence. Those  should  not  *e  aspirations  of 
Negroes  only.  They  should  be  the  aspirations 
of  the  American  people. 

"The  trouble  is  that  America  has  been  too 
often  a  violent  nation.  What  a  spectacle  our 
form  of  civilization  must  seem  today  to 
many  peoples  not  blessed  with  It.  The  most 
powerful,  the  richest  nation,  steeped  In 
abundance;  the  nation  that  early  spurred 
the  world  to  ideals  of  democrswy;  the  nation 
in  which  only  too  short  a  time  ago  was 
killed  a  President  to  whom  even  other  na- 
tions looked  hopefiUly;  the  nation  which 
now  has  seen  the  senseless  destruction  of  a 
man  to  whom  the  world  looked  up  as  right- 
ful winner  of  the  Nobel  peace  prize.  And  a 
nation  which  continues  to  spend  far  too 
much  of  its  wealth  on  a  war  In  a  little  Asian 
country,  rather  than  spending  anywhere  near 
enough  to  repair  Its  racial  ravages  at  home. 

"StUl,  It  needs  to  be  said  that  this  nation 
grieves  for  the  Rev.  Dr.  King,  and  this  Is  true 
for  whites  as  well  as  Negroes.  The  atmos- 
phere of  violence  Is  not  one  which  most  In- 
dividual Americans  welcome;  It  Is  one  which 
Increasingly  troubles  them. 

"They  are  more  troubled  now.  Troops  have 
been  moved  Into  Memphis,  too  late  to  pro- 
tect Martin  Luther  King.  Clearly  they  are 
there  to  protect  the  city  against  Negro 
wrath.  What  of  that  righteous  wrath?  Is  it 
now  to  take  the  form  of  the  violence,  already 
Indicated  In  some  cities,  that  the  Rev.  Dr. 
King  despised  and  that  woiUd  undo  the  great 
progress  he  brought  to  his  people  and  to  all 
Americans? 

"What  of  the  eventual  reaction  of  the 
white  majority?  Is  that  majority  to  heed  its 
prophets  of  doom  and  be  heedless  of  the 
growing  despair  of  the  minority?  A  greater 
tragedy  than  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  King 
wovUd  be  the  transformation  of  the  United 
States  Into  a  garrison  state,  sealing  off  the 
Negro  ghettos,  creating  apartheid  by  count- 
er-power and  counter-violence. 

"The  nation  faces  a  choice  now.  a  choice 
no  different  from  the  one  it  has  confronted 
all  along,  but  heightened  by  the  effects  of 
tragedy.  Orlef  is  not  enough,  and  when  it 
passes,  what  then? 

"Then  there  Is  only  one  way  for  this  coun- 
try to  atone,  not  for  the  death  of  one  man, 
but  for  all  the  wrongs  that  have  been  done 
for  centuries  to  too  many  Americans.  That 
is  for  the  President  and  the  Congress  and 
the  public  to  resurrect  the  report  of  the 
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Natknal  Adrtaory  Oommlaitoa  on  ClvU  Dl*- 
orden  and  to  aot  on  It. 

"That  meana  entMng  mllllona  of  new  Jobs, 
pfOTldlnf  sutetantlAl  compensatory  public 
•aaUtaaca  to  aOhoola  for  olilIdT«n  handi- 
capped by  their  cultural  history,  and  nreep- 
Ing  out  an  outmoded  and  often  inhumane 
welfare  eyetem  to  replace  It  with  one  that 
guarantees  erery  dtlaen  a  decant  llTlnc- 
That  certainly  means  quick  House  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Senate's  cItU  rights  bill.  In- 
cluding open  botislng. 

'*Tbat  means  spending  t^Ulons  for  social 
reoonstructlon  Instead  of  for  war.  So  be  It. 
The  alternative  would  be  a  greater  calamity 
than  the  one  the  nation  has  now  rulTered.  It 
would  signify  a  more  depressing  lack  of  faith 
In  America.  If  Martin  Luther  King  bad  faith 
in  his  people  and  their  Ideals.  It  Is  Ume  for 
the  people,  white  and  black,  to  have  faith  In 
themselves." 

"[From  the  St.  Loxils  (Mo.)  OIobe-Democrat, 
Apr.  6. 1MB] 

"LCOACT    or   MSSTIM   LtTTHXB  XIXC 

'mie  brutality  of  an  assssstn  has  struck 
down  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  the  moet  effec- 
tive leader  Negroes  had  In  their  dUBcult  drive 
tgr  equal  rights,  equal  citizenship.  No  man 
exertea  more  influence  for  racial  Justice  dur- 
ing the"  fast  dozen  years,  among  his  own  peo- 
ple and  throughout  the  nation.  '' 

"All  America  Is  shocked  and  deeply  dis- 
traught that  such  savagery  could  happen, 
and  to  such  a  man.  The  act  was  utterly 
senseless,  an  outcropping  of  violence  that 
has  spread  Its  malignancy  In  a  democracy  we 
ass\ime  to  be  civilized. 

"Dr  King  was  a  compassionate  and  dedi- 
cated spokesman  for  the  rights  he  sought.  A 
magnetic  personality,  he  possessed  a  com- 
pelling eloquence,  especially  In  the  earlier 
dAys  of  his  demonstrations,  such  as  the 
Montgomery  bus  boycott  which  raised  him 
to  national  prominence- 

"Modeling  his  philosophy  and  leadership 
on  India's  Mahatma  Oandhl,  he  became  the 
•poatle  of  non-violence  In  the  Negro  cause. 
What  an  ugly  Irony  that  violence  destroyed 
him.  It  was  because  of  his  non-violent  suc- 
cesses that  he  received  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 
"The  last  few  years,  hectored  by  young 
Negro  militants  who  often  preached  mayhem 
and  shooting.  Dr.  King  became  more  emo- 
tional In  his  appeals  and  bis  demonstrations 
brought  violence.  He  became  an  outspoken 
opponent  of  the  Vietnam  war,  which  alien- 
ated other  Negro  leaders  who  felt  such  an 
attitude  harmed  the  rights  movement. 

"But  his  voice  never  loet  magic  for  his 
people.  Crowds  centered  wherever  he  went. 
He  sacrificed  all  to  the  cause  of  his  minority's 
rights — In  the  end  himself. 

"His  martyrdom  must  not  be  lost  In  a  re- 
sentment of  his  people,  stirred  to  blind  anger. 
It  would  be  a  great  tragedy  If  the  death  of 
Dr.  King  were  to  spark  extremist  uprisings — 
a  repudiation  of  his  life  teaching. 

"The  killing  of  Dr.  King  Is  lamented  and 
mourned  by  the  millions  of  white  folk  as  well 
as  Negroes.  This  assassination  was  certainly 
not  an  act  of  the  white  community  which 
has  been  as  stricken  with  revulsion  as  any 
of  his  supporters. 

"Just  as  In  the  murder  of  President  John 
F.  Kennedy,  the  shot  that  killed  Dr.  King 
was  from  the  band  of  a  mad  or  very  sick 
man.  Against  such  an  assassin  there  Is  really 
no  protection.  Martin  Luther  King  knew 
this  as  his  public  words  Indicated  the  night 
before  his  death. 

"The  aftermath  of  the  King  tragedy  must 
not  be  a  national  rash  of  new  violence. 
steeped  In  murder,  looting,  arson  and  rioting. 
"President  Johnson,  who  has  done  more 
than  any  other  White  House  Incumbent  for 
Negro  needs  and  equality,  has  asked  every 
American  citizen  to  reject  the  blind  violence 
that  has  struck  down  Dr.  King,  who  lived 
by   non-violence.    We   can   achieve   nothing 


by  lawlMBDOM  and  dlTlatTVoeaa  among  the 
Amarloan  people.' 

"There  la  no  such  thing  as  national  giillt 
for  aueh  an  act  aa  the  slaying  of  Dr.  King. 
But  the  faot  such  bloody  things  ree\ir  miut 
give  pause  to  our  people — Including  mi- 
norities— to  sift  out  causes  of  the  violence 
oanoer,  then  seek  remedy. 

"Martin  Luther  King  became  known 
worldwide  not  simply  because  he  was  a 
leader  of  Negro  disadvantaged.  He  will  hold 
a  niche  In  history  because  of  his  philosophy 
of  activist  non-vlolende.  That  Is  his  legacy 
to  his  race  and  to  his  country.  What  a  tragic 
pity  were  this  legacy  to  be  dissipated." 


ForauL  Smncn  rem  Db.  Mabtot  : 
Knra 

(By  Senator  Jacob  K.  Jsvrrs) 
Itr.  Jsvrrs.  Mr.  President,  during  the  most 
Impressive  services  yesterday  at  the  Sbenezer 
Baptist  Church  In  Atlanu,  Oa..  for  Dr.  Mar- 
tin Luther  King,  and  then  the  long  march 
to  Morehouse  College,  where  the  afternoon 
services  were  held,  and  the  very  Impressive 
services  which  took  place  there,  a  number  of 
things  were  said  which  would  be  very  worth- 
while to  have  before  us. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  very  Im- 
pressive statement  by  the  mentor  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  who  was  Dr.  L.  Harold 
DeWolfe,  dean  of  Wesley  Theological  Semi- 
nary, which  was  made  as  a  tribute,  at  the 
Ebenezer  Baptist  Church,  together  with  the 
eulogy  delivered  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Mays,  re- 
tired president  of  Morehouse  College,  be 
made  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  eulogies 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcou,  as 
follows: 

"THX  TBIBUTB  BT   OK.    L.   RABOLD   DC  WOLFS 

"This  Is  our  prayer.  Grant  us  thy  gracious 
benediction. 

"It  was  my  privilege  to  teach  Martin 
Luther  King,  to  march  with  him  In  Missis- 
sippi, agonize  and  pray  with  him  In  the  midst 
of  the  worst  violence  at  St.  Augustine,  to 
spend  many  hours  counseling  with  him,  to 
go  through  great  volumes  of  his  private 
papers  organizing  them,  to  spend  many  days 
and  nights  In  his  home.  I  know  the  Inner- 
most thoughts  of  this  man  as  deeply  as  I 
know  that  of  any  man  on  earth.  It  has  been 
the  highest  privilege  of  my  life,  this  personal 
friendship. 

"Martin  Luther  King  spoke  with  the 
tongues  of  men  and  of  angels.  Now  those  elo- 
quent Ups  are  stilled.  His  knowledge  ranged 
widely  and  his  prophetic  wisdom  penetrated 
deeply  Into  human  affairs.  Now  that  knowl- 
edge and  that  wisdom  have  been  transcended 
as  he  shares  in  the  divine  wisdom  of  eternity. 

"Lighthouse  of  hope 

"The  Apostle  Paul  has  told  tis  that  when 
all  other  experiences  and  virtues  of  human- 
ity have  been  left  behind,  faith,  hope  and 
love  remain.  But  the  greatest  of  these  Is  love. 

"Martin  exemplified  all  three  In  the  rarest 
Intensity.  Amid  the  tempestuous  seas  and 
treacherous  storms  of  Injustice,  hate  and  vio- 
lence which  threatened  the  very  life  of  man- 
kind, his  faith  was  a  solid.  Immovable  rock. 
He  received  hundreds  of  threats  upon  his 
life,  yet  for  13  years  he  walked  among  them 
unafraid.  His  single  commitment  was  to  do 
Ood's  wUl  for  Him;  his  triut  was  In  Ood 
alone. 

"On  that  rock  of  faith  Ood  raised  in  him  a 
lighthouse  of  hope.  No  white  backlash  nor 
black  backlash  nor  massive  Indifference 
could  cause  him  to  despair.  He  dreamed  a 
dream  of  world  brotherhood  and  unlike  moet 
of  us  he  gave  himself  absolutely  to  work  for 
the  fulfillment  of  this  Inspired  hope.  In  that 
lighthouse  of  hope  Ood  lighted  In  Martin  a 
torch  of  love.  He  loved  all  men.  Even  the 
hate-flUed  foe  of  all  he  represented  he  tried 
sympathetically  to  understand. 

"He  sought  to  relieve  the  slavery  of  the  op- 
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pressors  as  well  as  that  of  the  oppressed. 
While  overborne  by  Incredible  pressures  upon 
his  time  and  energy  he  yet  had  time  to 
bring  comfort  and  counsel  to  a  bereaved  boy 
he  had  never  seen  before  or  to  park  a  car 
for  a  confused  woman  who  was  a  complete 
stranger. 

"What  a  legacy  of  love  U  left  to  his  faith- 
ful and  gifted  wife  and  these  four  dear  chil- 
dren. They  now  share  his  dream,  his  faith, 
hope  and  love.  They  and  the  faithful  little 
band  of  nonviolent  crusaders  who  have  been 
unfailingly  with  him  from  Montgomery  all 
the  way  to  Memphis.  They  are  too  few,  they 
who  have  already  made  such  a  costly  sacrifice. 

"It  Is  now  for  us,  all  the  millions  of  the 
living  who  care,  to  take  up  his  torch  of  love. 
for  us  to  finish  his  work,  to  end  the 
awful  destruction  In  Vietnam,  to  root  out 
every  trace  of  race  prejudice  from  our  lives, 
to  bring  the  massive  powers  of  this  nation 
to  aid  the  oppressed  and  to  heal  the  hate- 
scared  world. 

"Ood  rest  your  soul,  dear  Martin.  You  have 
fought  the  good  fight.  You  have  finished 
your  course.  You  have  kept  the  faith.  Youn 
Is  now  the  triumphant  crown  of  righteous- 
ness. Your  dream  Is  now  ours.  May  Ood  make 
us  worthy  and  able  to  carry  your  torch  of 
love  and  march  on  to  brotherhood.  Amen." 

"TtaTuuoaT 

"Members  of  the  bereaved  family,  distin- 
guished citizens  of  the  world,  ladles  and 
gentlemen. 

"To  your  great  delight  I'm  cutting  about 
five  minutes  off  of  this  eulogy. 

"To  be  honored  by  being  requested  to  give 
the  eulogy  at  the  funeral  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  Is  like  asking  one  to  eulogize 
his  deceased  son,  so  close  and  so  precious 
was  he  to  me. 

"Our  friendship  goes  back  to  his  student 
days  here  at  Morehouse.  It  Is  not  an  easy 
task.  Nevertheless  I  accepted  with  a  sad  heart 
and  with  full  knowledge  of  my  Inadequacy 
to  do  Justice  to  this  good  man. 

"It  was  my  desire  that  If  I  predeceased  Dr. 
King  he  would  pay  tribute  to  me  on  my  Qnal 
day.  It  was  his  wish  that  If  he  predeceased 
me  I  would  deliver  the  homily  at  his  funeral. 
Pate  has  decreed  that  I  eulogize  him.  I  wish 
It  might  have  been  otherwise  for  after  all  I 
am  three  score  years  and  10  and  Martin 
Luther  Is  dead  at  39. 

"How  strange. 

"Ood  called  the  grandson  of  a  slave  on  his 
father's  side  and  the  grandson  of  a  man  bom 
during  the  Civil  War  on  his  mother's  side 
and  said  to  him — Martin  Luther — 'Speak  to 
America  about  war  and  peace.  Speak  to 
America  about  social  Justice  and  racial  dis- 
crimination. Speak  to  America  about  Iti 
obligation  to  the  poor  and  speak  to  America 
about  nonviolence.' 

"Let  it  be  thoroughly  understood  that  our 
deceased  brother  did  not  embrace  nonvio- 
lence out  of  fear  or  cowardice.  Moral  courage 
was  one  of  his  noblest  virtues.  As  Mahatma 
Oandhl  challenged  the  British  empire  with- 
out a  sword  and  won,  Martin  Luther  King 
Jr.  challenged  the  Interracl&l  injustice  of  his 
country  without  a  gun.  He  had  faith  to  be- 
lieve that  he  would  win  the  battle  for  social 
Justice. 

"Courage  U  hailed 

"I  make  bold  to  assert  that  It  took  more 
courage  for  Martin  Luther  to  practice  non- 
violence than  It  took  his  assassin  to  fire  the 
fatal  shot.  The  aasaaain  is  a  coward.  He  com- 
mitted his  dastardly  deed  and  fled.  When 
Martin  Luther  disobeyed  an  unjust  law.  he 
suffered  the  consequences  of  his  action.  He 
never  ran  away  and  he  never  begged  for 
mercy. 

"He  retximed  to  Birmingham  Jail  to  serve 
his  time.  Perhi^je  he  was  more  courageous 
than  soldiers  who  fight  and  die  on  the  battle- 
field. 

"TTiere  la  an  element  of  oemptilslon  In  their 
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dying.  But  when  Martin  Luther  faced  death 
agBln  and  again,  and  finally  embraced  it, 
there  was  no  external  pressure.  He  was  acting 
on  an  Inner  urge  that  drove  him  on.  more 
courageous  than  thoae  who  advocate  vio- 
lence as  a  way  out,  for  they  carry  weapons 
of  deetructlon  for  defense.  But  Martin  Luth- 
er faced  the  dogs,  the  poUce,  Jails,  heavy 
criticism,  and  finally  death,  and  he  never 
eaxried  a  g\in.  not  even  a  pocket  knife  to  de- 
fend himself. 

"He  had  only  his  faith  in  a  Just  Ood  to 
rely  on  and  his  beUef  that  thrice  is  he  armed 
who  has  his  quarrels  Just — the  faith  that 
Browning  writes  about  when  he  says:  'One 
who  never  turned  his  back  but  marched  to 
press  forward  never  doubted  that  clouds 
would  break,  never  dreamed  that  right, 
though  worsted,  wrong  would  triumph.  .  .  .' 

"Belonga  to  Posterity 

"Coupled  with  moral  courage  was  Martin 
Luther  Jr.'s  capacity  to  love  people.  Though 
deeply  committed  to  a  program  of  freedom 
for  Negroes,  he  had  a  love  and  a  deep  con- 
cern for  all  kinds  of  people.  He  drew  no  dis- 
tinction between  the  high  and  the  low,  none 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor.  He  believed 
especially  that  he  was  sent  to  champion  the 
cause  of  the  man  farthest  down.  He  would 
probably  have  said:  'If  death  had  to  come 
I  am  8\ire  there  was  no  greater  cause  to  die 
for  than  fighting  to  get  a  Just  wage  for  gar- 
bage collectors.' 

"This  man  was  suprarace.  supranatlon, 
supradenomlnation,  supraclass  and  supra- 
culture.  He  belonged  to  the  world  and  to 
mankind.  Now  he  belongs  to  posterity. 

"But  there  Is  a  dichotomy  in  all  of  this. 
This  man  was  loved  by  some  and  hated  by 
others.  If  any  man  knew  the  meaning  of  suf- 
fering, Martin  Luther  knew — house  bombed, 
living  day-by-day  for  13  years  under  con- 
stant threat  of  death,  maliciously  acctised 
of  being  a  Communist,  falsely  accused 
of  being  insecure.  Insincere  and  seeking  the 
limelight  for  his  own  glory,  stabbed  by  a 
member  of  his  own  race,  slugged  In  a  hotel 
lobby.  Jailed  30  times,  occasionally  deeply 
hurt  because  his  friends  betrayed  him. 

"And  yet  this  man  had  no  bitterness  in  his 
heart,  no  rancor  In  his  soul,  no  revenge  in  his 
mind,  and  he  went  up  and  down  the  length 
and  breadth  of  this  world  preaching  non- 
violence and  the  receptive  power  of  love. 

"He  believed  with  all  of  his  heart,  mind 
and  soul  that  the  way  to  peace  and  brother- 
hood is  through  nonviolence,  love  and 
suffering. 

•  •  •  •  • 

and  to  the  Trar  In  Vietnam.  It  must  be  said, 
however,  that  one  could  hardly  expect,  a 
prophet  of  King's  commitment  to  advocate 
nonviolence  at  home  and  violence  in 
Vietnam. 

"Nonviolence  to  King  was  total  commit- 
ment not  only  In  solving  the  problems  of 
race  in  the  United  States  but  in  solving  the 
problems  of  the  world. 

"Surely,  surely  this  man  was  called  of  God 
to  his  work.  If  Amos  and  Micah  were  proph- 
ets In  the  eighth  century  B.C.,  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.  was  a  prophet  in  the 
twentieth  century.  If  Isaiah  was  called  of 
Ood  to  prophesy  In  his  day,  Martin  Luther 
was  called  of  Ood  to  prophesy  In  his  day. 
If  Hoeea  was  sent  to  preach  love  and  for- 
giveness centuries  ago,  Martin  Luther  was 
sent  to  expoimd  the  doctrine  of  nonviolence 
and  forgiveness  in  the  third  quarter  of  the 
twentieth  century. 

"If  Jesus  was  called  to  preach  the  Gospel 
to  the  poor,  Martin  Luther  was  called  to 
bring  dignity  to  the  conunon  man.  If  a 
prophet  Is  one  who  Interprets  In  clear  and 
InteUlglble  language  the  wUl  of  Ood,  Martin 
Luther  Jr.  fits  that  designation.  If  a  prophet 
is  one  who  doee  not  seek  popular  causes  to 
espouse  but  rather  the  causes  which  he 
thinks  are  right,  l^artin  Luther  quallflee  on 
that  score. 


"Not  ahead  of  time 

"No,  he  was  not  ahead  of  his  time.  No  man 
la  abead  of  his  time.  Every  man  is  within  his 
time.  Each  man  must  respond  to  the  call  of 
Ood  in  his  lifetime  and  not  somebody  else's 
time. 

"Jesus  had  to  resi>ond  to  the  call  of  Ood 
in  the  first  century  AX),  and  not  in  the 
twentieth  century.  He  had  but  one  life  to 
give.  Jesus  couldn't  wait.  Bow  long  do  you 
think  Jesus  would  have  had  to  wait  for  the 
constituted  authorities  to  accept  him — 26 
years,  100  years,  1,000  years,  never?  He  died 
at  33.  He  couldn't  wait. 

"Paul,  Copernicus,  Martin  Luther,  the 
Protestant  reformer,  Oandhl  and  Nehru 
couldn't  wait  for  another  time.  They  had 
to  act  in  their  lifetimes.  No  man  is  ahead  of 
his  time. 

"Abraham  staying  with  his  country  in  obe- 
dience to  Ood's  call.  Moses  leading  a  re- 
bellious people  to  the  Promised  Land,  Jesus 
dying  on  a  cross,  Galileo  on  his  knees  re- 
canting at  70,  Lincoln  dying  of  an  assassin's 
bullet,  Woodrow  Wilson  crusading  for  a 
League  of  Nations,  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 
fighting  for  Justice  for  garbage  collectors, 
none  of  these  men  were  ahead  of  their  time. 
With  them  the  time  is  always  right  to  do 
that  which  is  right  and  that  which  needs  to 
be  done. 

"Too  bad,  you  say,  Martin  Luther  Jr.  died 
so  young.  I  feel  that  way,  too.  But  as  I  have  ' 
said  many  times  before.  It  isn't  how  long  one 
lives  but  how  well.  Jesus  died  at  33,  Joan  of 
Arc  at  19,  Byron  and  Burns  at  36,  Keats  and 
Marlowe  at  29  and  Shelley  at  30,  Dunbar 
before  35,  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  at  46, 
William  Ralney  Harper  at  49  and  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.  at  39. 

"It  Isn't  how  loiig  but  how  well. 

"PEOPLE  EESPONSIBLK 

"We  all  pray  that  the  assassin  will  be  ap- 
prehended and  brought  to  justice  but  make 
no  mistake,  the  American  people  are  in  part 
responsible  for  Martin  Luther  King's  death. 
The  assassin  heard  enough  condemnation  of 
King  and  Negroes  to  feel  that  be  had  public 
support.  He  knew  that  there  were  millions 
of  people  In  the  United  States  who  wished 
that  King  was  dead.  He  had  support.  The 
Memphis  officials  must  bear  some  of  the  guilt 
for  Martin  Luther  King's  assassination. 

"The  strike  should  have  been  settled  sev- 
eral weeks  ago.  The  lowest  paid  man  in  our 
society  should  not  have  to  strike  to  get  a 
decent  wage  a  century  after  emancipation 
and  after  the  enactment  of  the  13th,  14th 
and  15th  Amendments.  It  should  not  have 
been  necessary  for  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 
to  stage  marches  In  Montgomery,  Birming- 
ham, Selma  and  go  to  Jail  30  times  trying  to 
achieve  for  his  people  those  rights  which 
people  of  lighter  hue  get  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  bom  white. 

"We,  too,  are  guilty  of  mvirder.  It  is  a  time 
for  the  American  people  to  repent  and  make 
democracy  equally  applicable  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

"What  can  we  do?  We  and  not  the  assassin, 
we  and  not  the  President,  we  and  not  the 
apostles  of  hate,  we  represent  here  today 
America  at  Its  best.  We  have  the  power  to 
make  democracy  function  so  that  Martin 
Luther  King  and  his  kind  will  not  have  to 
march. 

"Did  not  die  in  vain 

"What  can  we  do?  If  we  love  Martin  Luther 
King  and  resi>ect  him  as  this  crowd  surely 
testifies,  let  tis  see  to  it  that  he  did  not  die 
in  vain.  Let  us  see  to  it  that  we  do  not  dis- 
honor his  name  by  trying  to  solve  our  prob- 
lems through  rioting  in  the  streets. 

"Violence  was  foreign  to  his  nature.  He 
warned  that  continued  riots  could  produce 
a  Fascist  state.  But  let  us  see  to  it  also  that 
the  conditions  that  cause  riots  are  promptly 
removed  as  the  Preeldent  of  the  United 
States  is  trying  to  get  us  to  do.  Let  black  and 
white  alike  search  their  hearts  and  if  there 


be  any  prejudice  in  our  hearts  against  inter- 
racial or  ethnic  groups  let  us  exterminate  It 
and  let  us  pray,  as  Martin  Luther  would 
pray  if  he  could:  'Father  forgive  them,  for 
they  know  not  what  they  do.' 

"If  we  do  this,  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.,  will 
have  died  a  redemptive  death  for  which  all 
mankind  will  benefit.  Morehouse  will  never 
be  the  same  because  Martin  Luther  came  by 
here  and  the  nation  and  the  world  will  be 
Indebted  to  him  for  a  century  to  come. 

"It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  we  here  at 
Morehouse  and  Dr.  Foster  would  want  to 
memorialize  him  to  serve  as  an  Inspiration 
to  all  students  who  study  In  this  center. 

"I  close  by  saying  to  you  what  Martin  Lu- 
ther King  Jr.  believed :  'If  physical  death  was 
the  price  he  had  to  pay  to  rid  America  of 
prejudice  and  injustice  nothing  could  be 
more  redemptive.'  And  to  paraphrase  words 
of  the  Unmortal  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy, 
permit  me  to  say  that  Martin  Luther  King 
Jr.'s  unfinished  work  on  earth  must  truly  be 
our  own." 

Mr.  Javits.  Mr.  President,  one  thing  that 
was  said,  in  a  most  modest  way,  by  the  as- 
sistant pastor  of  Ebenezer  Baptist  Church, 
Rev.  Ronald  English,  and  when  I  say  modest, 
I  mean  it;  the  capacity  of  that  church  is 
under  250,  and  it  has  a  relatively  small  con- 
gregation— I  shall  never  forget.  Listen  to 
what  this  very  fine  young  s^sistant  pastor 
said.  I  hope  I  never  forget  the  words,  and  I 
hope  the  Senate  never  forgets  the  words. 

He  said : 

"He  who  would  blaspheme  the  name  of 
Martin  Luther  King  will  do  violence  in  the 
streets." 

I  repeat : 

"He  who  would  blaspheme  the  name  of 
Martin  Luther  King  VrtU  do  violence  In  the 
streets."  — 

I  have  hardly  in  my  lifetime  ever  heard 
anything  so  well  put.  carrying  so  much  mean- 
ing, as  that.  Indeed,  this  was  the  whole  life 
of  Martin  Luther  King,  and  the  assistant  pas- 
tor said  It  In  a  way  that.  It  seems  to  me, 
all  the  world  can  understand.  I  think  It 
deserves  to  rank  in  modem  terms  with,  "Love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  and  other  short, 
famous  expressions,  as.  In  my  faith,  "Be- 
hold, I  have  given  you  a  good  doctrine.  For- 
sake it  not,"  and  many  statements  of  the 
same  kind.  I  repeat  It  on  the  Senate  floor  so 
that  somewhere  it  may  be  preserved,  I  ask 
that  the  full  text  of  Reverend  English's  prayer 
be  printed  In  the  Recoed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  prayer  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows : 

"PRATER    BT    ENGLISH 

"Let  us  bow  our  heads  In  a  moment  of 
solemn  utterance. 

"Eternal  and  everlasting  Ood  Our  Father. 

"The  height  of  our  aspirations,  the  depth 
of  our  existence,  Thou  who  are  the  giver  and 
sustainer  of  life,  from  Whom  all  things  have 
come  and  to  Whom  all  things  shall  return 
we  beseech  Thy  comforting  presence  In  this 
hour  of  deepest  bereavement. 

"For  our  hearts  are  heavily  laden  with  sor- 
row and  remorse  at  the  removal  of  one  of 
history's  truest  representatives  of  Thy  will 
and  purpose  for  mankind. 

"While  we  pray  for  comfort  we  pray  for 
wisdom  to  g\iide  our  thoughts  aright  at  this 
hour.  For  we,  oh  Ood,  in  our  limited  vision 
csmnot  begin  to  comprehend  the  full  sig- 
nificance of  this  tragic  occasion. 

"And  so  we  raise  the  perennial  question  (^ 
Job:   'Why?'  as  we  weep  for  the  moment. 

"Yet  we  are  reminded  by  the  best  of  the 
Christian  tradition  that  in  the  total  econ- 
omy of  the  imiverse  good  will  ultimately 
triumph.  Though  sorrow  tarries  for  the 
night,  Joy  comes  in  the  morning. 

"We  know,  oh  Ood,  that  even  in  this  littla 
while  of  sorrow  we  need  not  weep  for  the 
deceased,  for  her*  was  one  man  truly  pre- 
pared to  die. 
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'In  hla  iMt  hours  b*  tMtlflMl  blooMU  tlutt 
h«  b*d  been  to  Ui«  motintalstop,  that  hH 
•jM  had  Mca  tb«  glory  of  Um  oomlnc  o<  Um 
Locd.  W«  kiM>w  b«  had  Qo  faar  of  death. 

"Halp  ns  to  find  oonacriatlon  In  tha  faot 
that  hla  Ufa  waa  a  gift  gtven  to  ua  at  thla 
crucial  Juncture  In  our  hlatory  out  of  tha 
graotouaneM  of  Thy  being. 

"And  ao  we  bad  no  real  clalma  upon  blm. 
In  the  (ullneea  of  time  b«  came  and  In  the 
fullneee  of  time  ba  baa  gone.  Ha  knew  where 
ha  cama  from  and  be  knew  whara  ha  waa 
going. 

"And  ao  aa  we  abide  In  thla  knowledge  our 
gratitude  win  abate  our  aorrowa. 

"We  know,  ob  Ood.  that  life  la  but  a  mo- 
ment in  eternity  and  that  be  who  Uvea  for 
the  moment  will  tiirely  die,  yet  he  who  llvaa 
for  eternity  and  dedicatee  bU  life  to  thoaa 
ultimate  principles  of  truth,  justice  and  lore 
aa  thla  man  has  done  will  nerer  die. 

"Inspire  us  to  accept  the  Imperative  that 
hla  life  so  fully  exempllflea— that  we  would 
not  judge  the  worth  of  our  llTea  by  their 
physical  longevity,  but  by  tha  quality  at 
their  service  to  mankind. 

"He  baa  shown  how  to  live,  oh  God.  He 

has   shown    ua    bow   to    love.    Yet   the    rnmnnmr 

at  hls^teacblng  and  the  manner  of  his  being 
was  so'  s€r&nge  and  unfamiliar  In  our  world, 
a  world  that  aboxinds  in  war,  hatred  and 
racism,  a  world  that  exhausts  tbe  wlckad 
and  crucifies  the  rlghteoua,  a  world  where  a 
word  of  condemnation  Is  familiar  while  a 
word  of  klndnesa  Is  strange. 

"So  this  man  was  a  peculiar  man.  Ha 
taught  a  peculiar  teaching.  So  he  was  not 
of  this  world.  So  In  the  course  of  human 
events  the  forces  of  time,  faith  and  the  hopes 
of  tbe  oppressed  converged  upon  a  single 
man. 

"Though  once  In  a  century  the  midwife  of 
oppression  snatchee  from  the  womb  of  his- 
tory a  child  of  destiny,  the  record  of  events 
testifies  to  fact  that  history  cannot  bear  the 
truth. 

"We  have  witnessed  the  life  of  the  cruci- 
fied Christ  and  we  have  seen  the  slaying  of 
Martin  Luther  King.  So  like  a  wUd  camlver- 
ous  beast  that  tunu  upon  and  devours  them. 
history  has  turned  once  more  upon  Its  own 
because  It  could  not  bear  the  truth  that  he 
spoke  or  the  judgment  that  he  broiight. 
"Challenge   status   quo 

"And  so,  like  Jesus,  not  only  did  Martin 
Luther  King  challenge  the  status  quo,  but 
be  challenged  our  mode  of  existence.  There- 
fore, like  Jesus,  he  had  to  die  as  a  martyr 
for  a  cause  that  challenged  the  world's  as- 
sumed posture  of  security. 

"The  light  came  Into  the  darkness  but  the 
darkness  knew  It  not 

"Ob  Ood,  our  leader  Is  dead.  And  so  now 
the  question  that  be  posed  during  his  life 
finds  us  In  all  Its  glaring  proportlona:  'Where 
do  we  go  from  here?  Chaos  or  community.' 

"We  pray,  oh  Merciful  Father,  that  the  re- 
moval of  this  man  will  not  nullify  the  reve- 
lation given  through  httw 

"Undergrld  our  feeble  efforts  with  Thy 
strength  and  renew  our  courage  to  devote  the 
full  weight  of  our  being  to  the  Ideas  that  he 
has  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced. 

"Deepen  our  commitment  to  nonviolence 
so  that  this  country  will  not  be  run  asunder 
by  a  frustrated  segment  of  the  black  mewtt 
who  would  blaspheme  the  name  of  Martin 
Luther  King  by  oommltlng  violence  In  that 
name. 

"Orant  that  the  CongrsM  and  President  of 
this  nation  who  have  been  so  generous  and 
gradoiis  In  their  memorial  tributes  will  be 
guided  by  tbe  memory  of  this  suffering  serv- 
ant and  return  to  the  leglalatlva  halls  deter- 
mined to  paaa  without  oookpromlae  or  rea- 
ervaUons  leglalatlon  so  vltaUy  needed  to  pre- 
serve domestic  tranquility  and  prevent  social 
dlaruptlon. 


"Orant,  tib.  lover  of  peace,  that  we  wUl 
effectively  negotiate  for  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment In  Vietnam  to  end  the  brutal  alaylngs 
and  communal  atrocities  committed  In  tha 
name  of  democracy. 

"Turn  our  hearts,  oh  Ood,  to  hear  and  re- 
spond to  the  eehoee  of  this  undying  voloa 
of  the  ages,  a  voice  of  love  and  reconciliation 
In  tbe  present,  a  voice  of  hope  and  confi- 
dence In  the  future. 

"Orant  that  In  reaponae  to  his  sacrtfldal 
death  we  will  work  toward  that  day  whan 
the  long  and  tragic  tiuie  of  man's  Inhu- 
manity to  man  will  reeolve  Into  a  chorua  of 
peace  and  brotherhood.  Then  love  will  tread 
out  the  baleful  sighs  of  anger  and  In  Its 
ashes  plant  a  tree  of  i>eaoe." 

A  TKXSTTTB  TO  MAamr  Luthb  KnfO,  Ja. 
(By  Hon.  Bbitbam  L.  Podbx,  of  New  Yort, 
Apr.  B.  ia«8) 
Mr,  PooKLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  la  tragic 
Irony  In  the  dreumstanoea  that  at  tha  very 
moment  when  America  glorified  In  Its  bright- 
est hopea  for  peace  In  Vietnam,  It  waa 
plunged  Into  tbe  depths  of  despair  by  alarms 
of  civil  disorder. 

The  Insensate  violence,  arson,  and  loot- 
ing, which  erupted  acroes  the  Nation  In  the 
wake  of  the  execrable  assassination  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  demonstrate  the  fragile 
character  of  the  atranda  which  knit  the  fabric 
of  a  peaceful  sodal  order.  On  tbe  other  hand, 
the  death  and  deatructlon  wrought  by  wan- 
ton riots  In  our  National  Capital,  In  Balti- 
more, PltUburgh.  Chicago,  and  In  other  cities 
faU  far  short  of  justifying  deecrlptlons,  by 
many  public  spokesmen,  of  America,  aa  a 
"sick  society." 

The  health  of  a  society  cannot  be  measured 
by  the  abberatlonal  conduct  of  thoee  to  whom 
the  killing  of  Dr.  King  has  been  an  excuse, 
rather  than  a  cause,  for  lawlessness.  Thoee 
who  participated  In  the  violence  of  arson  and 
looting  are  thoee  who  have  not  been  touched 
by  the  preaching  and  teaching  of  Dr.  King. 
The  target  areas  of  these  apostles  of  violence 
were  liquor,  clothing,  and  appliance  stores, 
and  the  guiding  Impulse  of  these  looters  was 
burglary  of  products  offered  for  sale  In  these 
eatabllshments,  not  vengeance  for  the  death 
of  a  beloved  leader.  On  the  contrary,  the  toll 
of  death  they  have  caused,  the  homeless  ref- 
ugees they  have  created,  desecrates  the  mem- 
ory of  Dr.  King  and  affront  his  philosophy. 
Our  social  health  should.  In  fact,  be 
measured  by  the  millions  of  people  In  Amer- 
ica from  all  walks  of  life  who  responded  to 
President  Johnson's  designation  of  Sunday 
as  a  day  of  prayer  and  dedlcaUon,  by  the 
thousands  of  black  and  white  people  who 
joined  In  prayer  at  the  Central  Park  Mall, 
by  the  special  services  conducted  In 
churches,  synagogues,  schools,  and  other 
Institutions  throughout  the  land,  by  the 
millions  of  countless  and  unsung  ways  that 
our  people  have  demonstrated  their  pro- 
found grief  and  dismay.  Indeed,  the  gentle 
threnody  composed  by  our  flags  at  half  staff 
waving  In  the  breese  more  profoundly  ex- 
presses tbe  mood  of  our  people  than  the 
raucuous  violence  In  the  streets.  In  the 
critical  days  ahead,  America  will  be  guided 
by  the  simple  message  brought  to  his  con- 
gregation by  Dr.  King's  father: 

"Don't  lose  your  way,  and  don't  ever  let  It 
get  so  dark  that  you  can't  see  a  star." 

Ideas  that  move  men  and  nations  have 
an  organic  quality  that  sustains  them 
beyond  the  span  of  life  to  their  creator,  and 
Dr.  King's  Ideal  for  progress  through  non- 
violence, will  Inspire  thoee  who  survive  ^<>" 
His  dre«un  of  a  society  of  social  justice,  a 
society  that  knows  no  bigotry  and  prejudice, 
a  society  that  knows  no  hunger,  no  poverty, 
no  war.  Is  the  essence  of  the  Judea-Chrlstlan 
Ideal  to  which  dvlllaatlon  baa  aaplred  for 
a.OOO  years. 
In  the  critical  days  ahead,  we  shall  mi— 


hla  Inspiring  leadership.  Through  the  sheer 
force  of  his  peraoiuailqr  and  dedlcaUon,  he 
bridged  the  chasm  between  those  who  en- 
vision America  as  a  united  people  and  those 
who  contend  for  racial  separatism;  between 
those  who  seek  itrogreas  towArd  attainable 
goals  through  oreattve  protest  and  those 
who  proclaim  violence,  rather  than  liberty 
throughout  the  land.  As  a  student  of  the 
Bible,  Dr.  King  spoke  In  simple,  vivid  Bib- 
Ileal  Imagery  and  through  bis  words  touched 
the  finest  Instincts  of  people  throughout 
the  world. 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  has  now  taken  bis 
place  In  the  history  of  our  Nation  and  in  tbe 
history  of  civilisation.  There  Is  perhaps  no 
better  way  to  express  our  loss  than  in  the 
gentle,  moving  words  of  Shelley's  elegy  to 
KeaU: 

"And  thou,  sad  Hour,  selected  from  all  the 
years  to  mourn  our  loss,  rouse  they  obscure 
compeers  and  teach  them  thine  own  sorrow; 
say:  With  me  died  Martin  Luther  King;  tui 
the  Future  dares  forget  the  Past,  his  fate 
and  his  fame  shall  be  an  echo  and  a  light 
unto  eternity.' " 

RxT.  Mastim  LunoB  Knta,  Ja. 
(By  Hon.  Mkltim  Pucs  of  Illinois) 

Mr.  Pucs  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
apostle  of  nonviolence.  Dr.  Martin  Lu- 
ther King,  Is  the  victim  of  a  wanton  act 
of  violence.  This  cruel  twist  of  Irony  will 
not  be  erased  from  our  Nation's  history, 
nor  easily  forgotten. 

As  In  the  tradition  of  his  mentor,  Mahatma 
Oandhl,  who  fell  victim  to  the  venom  and 
hatred  he  worked  so  hard  to  extinguish.  Dr. 
King  has  been  denied  seeing  the  fruition  a{ 
his  efforts.  His  personal  tragedy  Is  a  na- 
tional loss.  We  deeply  mourn  his  death. 

"I  have  a  dream,"  he  once  said.  That  dream 
of  racial  harmony  In  America  has  been 
shattered  temporarily  by  a  cowardly  assas- 
sin's bullet.  But  the  vision  of  which  Dr. 
King  spoke  will  endure  and  will  one  day 
be  fact.  HU  legacy  to  this  Nation  wlU  sus- 
tain Its  people  In  these  trying  times. 

We  must  heed  bis  plea  for  nonviolence, 
as  we  must  follow  President  Johnson's  call 
for  national  unity.  It  speaks  111  of  this  Nation 
that  Dr.  King  has  been  slain.  But  hi* 
martyred  spirit  will  prevail. 

Da.  Mabthi  Lttth^  Kino,  Jr. 

(By  Hon.  WnxiAM  D.  Foid  of  Michigan 

Apr.  9, 1968) 

Mr.  WnxiAK  D.  Fo*D.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
today  with  my  fellow  Americans,  and  with 
people  of  good  will  throughout  the  world, 
in  mourning  tbe  tragic  death  of  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 

To  his  family,  to  his  friends  and  to  hli 
associates,  I  offer  my  heartfelt  sympathy.  It 
Is  they  who  bear  the  brunt  of  the  grief  that 
Is  shared  by  so  many  millions  of  people. 

Columnists  and  commentators  have 
already  pointed  out  the  great  Irony  of  hli 
death — that  this  good  and  sincere  man,  who 
preached  love  and  nonviolence,  should  be 
struck  down  by  an  act  of  hatred  and  violence. 

We  must  go  beyond  this  to  appreciate  tbe 
full  tragedy  of  the  assassination.  To  people 
of  good  f&lth  In  both  races.  Dr.  King  had 
held  out  the  hope  of  a  peaceful  end  to  the 
prejudice  and  Intolerance  which  have 
shackled  this  Nation  and  kept  us  from 
achieving  the  American  dream  of  true  free- 
dom for  all. 

The  real  tragedy  of  Dr.  King's  death  wUl 
come  If  Americans  of  both  races  uae  hla  aaaas- 
slnaclon  as  an  excuse  to  continue  the  hatred 
and  violence  against  which  he  foxigbt  and 
preached,  and  because  of  which  he  died. 

Dr.  King  would  be  the  first  to  plead  for  the 
better  alternative— that  his  death  should 
hasten  the  day  when  all  Americans  ahare  In 
the  dreams  and  vldons  that  ha  amr  from  ttia 
mountain  top. 
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The  assassination  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
brought  a  reaction  of  hatred  that  racked  this 
Katlon  for  a  decade,  and  cursed  the  already 
anguished  South  with  the  agonising  period 
known  to  history  as  the  Reconstruction. 

The  assassination  of  John  F.  Kennedy,  by 
contrast,  ushered  In  an  era  of  hope.  The  leg- 
tsUUon  and  social  progress  for  which  be 
fought  and  died  became  a  reaUty  In  part 
because  of  his  death. 

This  would  be  a  more  fitting  memorial  for 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King. 

It  Si  not  important  or  significant  that  the 
usassln  was  a  white  man.  This  was  an  acci- 
dent of  fate.  It  Is  more  significant  that  he 
vss  an  evil  man,  whose  mind  had  been 
warped  by  the  very  hatred  that  Dr.  King 
sought  to  eliminate. 

There  are  both  white  and  black  Americans 
who  preach  violence  as  tbe  answer  to  our 
Nation's  problems.  In  the  first  angry  reaction 
to  Dr.  King's  death,  these  people  had  their 
way.  Death  and  destruction,  grief  and  ashes, 
stand  today  as  eloquent  testimony  to  this 
senseless  venting  of  hate. 

A  counterreactlon  to  this  violence  would 
only  pile  tragedy  upon  tragedy. 

Or.  King's  death  will  not  have  been  com- 
pletely In  vain  If  we  let  this  grievous  week 
launch  a  new  day  of  hope  for  tbe  United 
States  and  for  tbe  world. 

Let  us  pray  that  all  Americana,  black  and 
white,  will  recognize  tbe  true  wisdom  and 
hope  of  Dr.  King's  philosophy.  Let  us  strive 
together  that  his  dreams  may  be  realised, 
snd  that  hatred  basad  on  the  color  of  skin 
msy  be  erased  from  ovtr  way  of  life. 

Da.  King's  Spmr  Can  Bk  Kzft  Alive 

(By  Hon.  Ben  Rxirai.,  of  South  Dakota, 

Apr.  8.  1968) 

Mr.  RsiFix.  Mr.  Speaker,  South  Dakotans 
have  never  been  troubled  with  the  type  of 
dvll  rights  agitation  and  discord  that  has 
befallen  many  States  In  recent  years. 

South  Dakotans  believe  that  a  man  should 
be  Judged  upon  his  character  and  Integrity 
rather  than  on  the  color  of  his  skin  or  the 
church  he  attends.  Were  It  otherwise,  I  as  a 
member  of  a  minority  group — the  American 
Indian — never  would  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  serve  this  body. 

Uvmg  In  such  a  State,  it  is  difficult  for 
many  to  comprehend  the  type  of  conditions 
which  the  Reverend  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King 
was  trying  to  correct.  Yet,  I  believe  most 
South  Dakotans  held  a  deep  respect  for  what 
Dr.  King  was  trying  to  accomplish  and  par- 
ticularly for  his  InslBtence  upon  the  principle 
of  nonviolence  in  moving  toward  those  ob- 
jectives. 

One  of  the  finest  nevrapaper  tributes  to 
Or.  King  that  I  have  seen  came  from  the 
contributing  editor  of  the  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak., 
Argus-Leader,  Mr.  Fred  C.  Chrlstopberson. 

The  editorial  follows: 

"OS.  KING'S  SPnUT  CAN  BK  KXPT  AUVX 

"While  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  was  alive, 
he  was  tm  articulate  and  effective  spokesman 
for  tbe  Negro.  His  memory  and  the  nature  of 
his  death  can  be  even  more  Instrumental  in 
promoting  the  welfare  of  his  race  If  his  fol- 
lowers respect  his  spirit  and  his  attitude. 

"But  It  can  be  the  other  way  If  the  occa- 
sion of  his  assassination  becomes  the  spark 
that  ignites  riots  and  destruction.  In  that 
case,  he  will  have  died  in  vain. 

"As  the  record  claarly  demonstrates.  Dr. 
King  warrants  deep  and  earnest  respect  for 
all  who  subscribe  to  the  principle  of  human 
equality  without  regard  to  creed,  color  or 
race.  His  efforts  In  this  field  were  extensive 
and  productive.  He  was  constantly  at  work 
doing  what  he  believed  aboiild  be  done.  But 
always  he  sought  to  stay  within  the  frame- 
work of  dignity  nnd  non-violence.  That  la 
one  reason  why  he  accompllahed  so  much 
and  why  he  was  so  widely  accepted  as  a  con- 
structive leader  In  a  humanitarian  endeavor. 

"He  was  conscious  of  the  risks  Involved  In 


what  he  was  doing — fully  aware  that  he 
might  be  struck  down  at  any  moment  by  an 
Individual  with  a  warped  mind,  as  was  Pres- 
ident John  F.  Kennedy.  He  realized,  too,  that 
there  was  strong  organized  opposition  In 
some  areas  to  his  programs  and  that  this 
could  result  In  a  violent  reaction.  Such  con- 
siderations, however,  didn't  alter  his  course. 
He  did  what  he  believed  should  be  done  and 
did  It  very  well. 

"The  finest  tribute  to  his  memory  will  be 
a  continuance  of  his  program  In  the  man- 
ner he  advanced  It.  That,  one  may  hope,  will 
be  the  prevailing  response." 


Martin  LtrrHxa  Kino,  Jk. 

(By  Hon.  Lionel  Van  Dbklin,  of  California, 

Apr.  9,   1968) 

Mr.  Van  Dexblin.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  young 
San  Diego  girl  has  captured,  In  a  short  but 
lovely  poem,  the  essential  meaning  of  the 
life — and  death — of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr. 

Liz  Clarke's  touching  poem  was  brought 
to  my  attention  by  her  classmate,  Mary 
Ruth  Jarrell,  president  of  the  junior  class 
at  Our  Lady  of  Peace  Academy  in  San  Diego. 
Miss  Jarrell  has  asked  me  to  help  dis- 
seminate the  poem,  believing  It  should  be 
"shared   by   all   men,    black   and    white." 

I  agree,  and  I  also  feel  that  Miss  Clarke's 
untitled  eulogy  Is  an  especially  appropriate 
tribute  to  Dr.  King  on  this,  the  day  of  his 
funeral. 
The  poem  follows: 

(By  Liz  Clarke) 
"It  was  growing; 
It  was  growing  so  well, 
That  someone  thought  It  would  overrun  his 

garden. 
So  he  cut  It  down. 

"It  was  a  beautiful  ebony  flower. 
Dark  as  the  night  and  the  ground  It  came 

from. 
But  he  cut  It  down. 

"It  was  so  hard  for  It  to  survive. 
So  many  hated  its  dark  color. 
So  many  tried  to  stifle  It. 
Finally  he  cut  it  down. 

"His  garden  doesn't  need  that  ebony  blos- 
som. 

His  garden  doeent  want  that  ebony  blos- 
som. 

His  garden  is  of  weeds. 

So  he  cut  It  down. 

"But  that  blossom  hasn't  died. 
It's  sprouting  again. 

Its  beautiful  ebony  blossom  has  flowered — 
again. 

"The  roots  are  deep  and  firmly  entrenched. 
It  has  tbe  determination  and  vigor. 
It  will  grow  and  destroy  the  weeds  by  Its 
love." 

A  Memorial  Sermon  in  TRisTrn;  to  Rev.  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 

(By  Senator  Vance  Hartke,  of  Indiana, 
April  17,  1968) 

Mr.  Hartke.  iir.  President,  for  several  years 
I  have  known  and  been  associated  with  a  fine 
young  minister  who  is  also  employed  by  the 
Senate  Post  Office.  He  has  held  that  employ- 
ment during  student  days,  including  work  at 
the  Wesley  Theological  Seminary  here  In 
Washington.  I  know  that  many  others  here 
in  the  Senate  know  Ron  Winters,  although 
perh^ie  many  who  know  blm  here  are  not 
aware  of  his  dedication  to  service  In  the 
ministry  of  a  small  Baptist  congregation  in 
Florls,  Va. 

Mr.  Winters,  on  April  7,  preached  a  memo- 
rial sermon  in  tribute  to  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
sermon,  entitled  "What  Price  Freedom?"  may 
appear  In  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon  was 


ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"A  memorial  sermon  in  tribute  to  rev.  dr. 

martin      LUTHER      KINO,      JR.:       WHAT      PRICE 

raxEDOM? 

"(Delivered  by  Rev.  Ronald  Winters,  Sunday, 
April  7,  1968,  Mount  Pleasant  Baptist 
Church,  Florls,  Va.) 

"In  the  stirring  language  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  we  are  reminded  'that  all  men  are 
created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights,  that 
among  these  are  Life,  Liberty  and  the  Pur- 
suit of  Happiness'.  Next  to  life  Itself,  man 
has  always  listed  freedom  as  a  prime  motive 
and  goal  for  living  a  happy,  secive  and  mean- 
ingful existence.  In  the  history  of  every  great 
nation  of  the  world,  and  at  an  appointed 
time  when  freedom  and  social  justice  were 
threatened,  someone  would  cry  out  with  a 
voice  that  could  be  beard  around  the  world: 
'I'd  rather  die  than  lose  my  freedom.'  In  the 
memorable  words  of  that  distinguished 
statesman  and  orator  of  our  country,  Patrick 
Henry,  men  still  say  'give  me  liberty  or  give 
me  death*.  In  the  fight  for  political,  social 
and  economic  freedom  In  India,  Mahatma 
Gandhi  demonstrated  that  freedom  was  more 
dear  to  him  than  life  Itself.  In  tbe  story  of 
America,  men  like  Abraham  Lincoln  and  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  gave  their  lives  In  the 
pursuit  of  freedom.  Once  more  In  America 
and  In  our  time,  the  voice  of  another,  that 
of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  was  raised  In  the 
struggle  for  social  justice  and  freedom  for 
all  men.  Again  the  supreme  price  for  free- 
dom was  required — his  life.  What  Is  free- 
dom? What  price  Is  further  required  if  we 
are  to  realize  this  eternal  truth? 

"Freedom  implies  the  absence  of  hindrance, 
restraint  or  confinement.  Freedom  of  speech 
and  religion  are  among  our  most  cherished 
rights  in  America.  In  his  book.  Strength  to 
Love,  by  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  we  find 
these  words: 

"  'Man  Is  man  because  he  Is  free  to  operate 
within  the  framework  of  his  destiny.  He  Is 
free  to  deliberate,  to  make  decisions,  and  to 
choose  alternatives.  He  Is  distinguished  from 
animals  by  his  freedom  to  do  evil  or  do  good 
emd  to  walk  the  high  road  of  beauty  or  tread 
tbe  low  road  of  ugly  degeneracy.' 

"The  price  of  freedom  Is  more  than  enjoy- 
ing the  right  to  act  and  move  In  one's  own 
way.  Tbe  price  of  freedom  Is  not  looting, 
rioting,  killing  or  pitting  man  against  man. 
We  need  to  go  to  the  Inspired  teachings  of 
the  Bible  for  the  correct  meaning  of  freedom 
and  its  price  to  mankind. 

"Psalm  8:  4-6  states:  'What  Is  man,  that 
Thou  are  mindful  of  him?  And  the  Son  of 
Man,  that  Thou  vlsltest  him?  For  Thou  has 
made  him  a  little  lower  than  the  Angels,  and 
hast  crowned  him  with  glory  and  honour.' 

"Christ  as  a  free  agent  for  Ood  freely  came 
to  earth  and  freely  gave  so  that  we  might 
become  joint  heirs  with  Him.  Nevertheless, 
Christ  was  despised  and  rejected  of  men,  for 
men  love  darkness  rather  than  the  twinkling 
of  a  candle  light.  Since  the  time  of  Christ, 
the  history  of  mankind  will  attest  to  this 
fact.  The  world  has  come  to  realize  that 
America  must  take  a  good  long  look  at  her 
dark  blot  on  tbe  pages  of  history — her  grow- 
ing cancer — her  stigma  of  assassinating  a 
man  of  peace,  non-violence  and  freedom. 
How  long  can  America  continue  to  assassi- 
nate great  men  of  history  In  her  attempt  to 
assassinate  truth? 

"Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  was  the  most 
noted  Civil  Rights  leader  this  nation  has 
ever  known.  Winner  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
In  1964,  he  was  the  very  symbol  of  peace  and 
non-violence  In  America  and  the  world.  He 
believed  deeply  In  freedom  and  justice  and  In 
obtaining  them  through  non-violent  means, 
yet  he  died  violently. 

"His  life  was  pricked  by  the  modem  day 
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Jndaa,  an  ■■■■■iln  who  tola  out  hlmMlf  to 
the  mxifn  of  an  unguarded  moment. 

"Dr.  King  stated  on  laat  Wednesday  night 
In  Memphis,  'Well.  I  don't  know  what  will 
happen  now.  WeTe  got  some  dUBcult  days 
ahead.  But  It  really  doesn't  matter  with  me 
now  because  I  have  been  to  the  mountain 
top.  and  I  don't  mind.' 

"Ood  grant  that  we  may  go  forth  from 
this  day  with  new  hope,  new  love,  new  aware- 
ness, new  understanding  and  new  forglTe- 
nsas.  Let  as  go  forth  from  this  day  not  with 
hostility  but  with  holiness  In  our  hearts.  May 
oar  prayer  of  petition  be  to  let  the  spirit  of 
the  Living  Ood  fall  afreah  on  us.  Let  these 
words  ring  out  within  otir  souls  today:  too 
long  have  we.  in  America,  sat  on  the  side 
lines  and  watched  Injustice  subdue  justice. 
Too  long  have  we  reaped  the  fruit  from  the 
tree  after  It  has  fallen  simply  because  we 
were  too  unconcerned  to  nurture  and  culti- 
vate the  seeds  of  Justice,  freedom  and  equal- 
ity. How  long  will  the  seeds  of  hate  and  vio- 
lence continue  to  erode  the  principles  of 
human  rights  and  freedom?  How  long,  oh 
Lord,  how  long?  How  long?  Too  long. 

"But  one  day  we  shall  scale  the  mountain 
top  and  see  the  glory  of  a  nation  fully 
clothed  In  love,  brotherhood,  freedom  and 
.  rlghteguimees.  We  know  that  If  we  walk  not 
_tn  the  counsel  of  the  ungodly,  we  shall  be 
blesMd'  Like  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  we 
shall  be  like  a  tree  planted  by  the  rivers  of 
water  that  brlngetb  forth  hU  fruit  in  bU 
seaaon. 

"What  price,  freedom?  The  price  Is  what- 
ever man  is  willing  to  pay — It's  whatever  you 
can  afford  to  pay.  Yes.  even  If  one's  very  life 
Is  required  In  exchange  for  freedom.  Dr. 
King  once  said.  'A  man  who  Is  afraid  of 
dying  doesn't  deaerve  to  live.' 

"In  Proverbs  29:26,  these  words  of  wisdom 
may  be  fo\md :  But  who  so  putteth  his  tnist 
in  the  Lord  shall  be  safe.' 

"Tes,  the  King  Is  dead — the  Rev.  Martin 
Luther  King  Is  dead,  long  live  freedom's  holy 
Ught;  protect  us  by  Thy  might.  Great  CkxJ. 
Our  King!" 

Mastin  LTTTHxa  Kino,  J>. 
(By  Hon.  WiLUAM  S.  MooaHXAD.  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Apr.  8,   1068) 

>Cr.  MoomxAO.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  since  No- 
vember 23.  1983.  has  our  Nation  been  so 
shocked  by  a  senseless,  a  mindless,  an  In- 
sane assassination.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King. 
Jr..  symbol  of  peace  and  nonviolence,  equality 
and  brotherhood  among  men  has  been  taken 
from  us  by  violence. 

Martin  Luther  King  had  a  dream  for  Amer- 
ica and  as  be  said.  It  was  "a  dream  deeply 
rooted  in  the  American  dream." 

America  should  rededlcate  Itself  to  Martin 
Luther  King's  dream  As  a  symbol  of  that 
rededicatlon,  I  am  today  Introducing  a  bill 
which  would  direct  the  striking  of  a  medal 
honoring  this  great  American.  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr  and  the  presentation  of  this  medal 
to  his  courageous  widow. 

I  first  met  Dr  King  and  heard  hU  elo- 
quence at  a  Freedom  Now  rally  at  Forbes 
Field  In  Pittsburgh.  In  later  years  and  on 
many  occasions  I  worked  with  him  and  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference 
on  civil  rights  legislation.  He  became  my 
friend. 

I  have  often  marveled  at  his  eloquence  but 
particularly  In  August  of  1963  at  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial  here  in  Washington.  The 
March  on  Washington  for  Jobs  and  Freedom 
will  live  long  In  the  memory  of  thoee  who 
participated  In  It  and  those  who  saw  so 
much  of  It  on  television.  It  was.  perhaps,  the 
single  greatest  demonstration  of  unity  for 
Justice  that  this  NaUon  has  seen. 

Unqueetloaably  the  outstanding  event 
that  day  was  Dr.  King's  speech,  "I  Have  a 
Dream. "  The  text  of  that  stirring  and  pro- 
phetic speech  folloifs: 


"I  HAVK  A  OSKAM 

"(By  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.) 
"I  am  happy  to  Join  with  you  today  In 
what  win  go  down  in  history  as  the  greatest 
demonstration  for  freedom  In  the  history  of 
our  nation 

"Five  score  years  ago.  a  great  American,  In 
whose  symbolic  shadow  we  stand  today, 
signed  the  Emancipation  Proclamation.  This 
momentous  decree  came  as  the  great  beacon 
light  of  hope  for  millions  of  Negro  slaves  who 
had  been  seared  in  .the  flames  of  withering 
injustice.  It  came  as  the  Joyous  daybreak  to 
end  the  long  night  of  their  captivity. 

"But  one  hundred  years  later  the  Negro 
still  U  not  free.  One  hundred  years  later,  the 
life  of  the  Negro  la  sUll  badly  crippled  by  the 
manacles  of  segregation  and  the  chains  of 
discrimination.  One  hundred  years  later,  the 
Negro  lives  on  a  lonely  island  of  poverty  In 
the  midst  of  a  vast  ocean  of  material  pros- 
perity. One  hundred  years  later,  the  Negro  U 
stUl  languished  in  the  corners  of  American 
society  and  nnds  himself  an  exile  In  his  own 
land.  So  we  have  come  here  today  to  drama- 
tize the  shameful  condition. 

"In  a  sense  we've  come  to  our  Nation's 
Capital  to  cash  a  check.  When  the  architects 
of  our  republic  wrote  the  magnlflclent  words 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  they  were  signing  a  promis- 
sory note  to  which  every  American  was  to  fall 
heir.  This  note  was  a  promise  that  all  men. 
yes.  balck  men  as  well  as  white  men.  should 
be  guaranteed  the  unalienable  rights  of  life, 
liberty  and  the  puratilt  of  happiness. 

"It  is  obvious  today  that  America  has  de- 
faulted on  this  pronUssory  note  Insofar  as 
her  citizens  of  color  are  concerned.  Instead 
of  honoring  this  sacred  obligation,  America 
has  given  the  Negro  people  a  bad  check,  a 
check  which  has  come  back  marked  'In- 
sufficient Funds.'  But  we  refuse  to  believe 
the  bank  of  Jiutlce  Is  bankrupt.  We  refuse 
to  believe  that  there  are  insufflcent  funds  in 
the  great  vaults  of  opportunity  of  thla  na- 
tion. So  we  have  come  to  cash  this  check,  a 
check  that  will  give  us  upon  demand,  the 
riches  of  freedom  and  the  security  of  Justice. 
We  have  also  come  to  this  hallowed  spot  to 
remind  America  of  the  fierce  urgency  of 
now. 

"This  is  no  time  to  engage  In  the  luxury  of 
cooling  off  or  to  take  the  tranqulllzlng  drug 
of  gradualism.  Now  Is  the  time  to  make  real 
the  promises  of  democracy.  Now  la  the  time 
to  rise  from  the  dark  and  desolate  valley  of 
segregation  to  the  sunlit  path  of  racial  Jus- 
tice. Now  Is  the  time  to  lift  our  nation  from 
the  quicksands  of  racial  injustice  to  the 
soUd  rock  of  brotherhood.  Now  is  the  time 
to  make  Justice  a  reality  for  all  of  Ood's 
children. 

"It  would  be  fatal  for  the  nation  to  over- 
look the  urgency  of  the  moment.  This  swel- 
tering summer  of  the  Negro's  legitimate  dis- 
content will  not  pass  until  there  is  an 
Invigorating  autumn  of  freedom  and  equality. 
Nineteen  sixty- three  Is  not  an  end  but  a  be- 
ginning. Thoee  who  hoped  that  the  Negro 
needed  to  blow  off  steam  and  will  now  be 
content  will  have  a  rude  awakening  if  the 
nation  returns  to  business  as  usual.  There 
will  be  neither  rest  or  tranquility  in  Amer- 
ica until  the  Negro  Is  guaranteed  his  citi- 
zenship nghu.  The  whirlwinds  of  revolt  will 
continue  to  shake  the  foundations  of  our 
nation  untU  the  bright  day  of  justice 
emerges. 

"But  there  Is  something  I  mtist  say  to  my 
people  who  stand  on  the  warm  threahold 
which  leads  them  to  the  palace  of  Justice. 
In  the  process  of  gaining  our  rightful  place 
we  must  not  be  guilty  of  wrongful  deeds. 
Let  us  not  seek  to  satisfy  our  thirst  for  free- 
dom by  drinking  from  the  cup  of  bitterness 
and  hatred.  We  must  forever  conduct  our 
struggle  on  the  high  plane  of  dignity  and 
discipline.  We  must  not  allow  our  cmtlve 
protest  to  degenerate  Into  physical  vloleaoe. 


Again  and  again  we  must  rise  to  the  majestic 
height  of  meeting  physical  force  with  soul 
force. 

"The  marvelous  new  militancy  which  has 
engulfed  the  Negro  conununlty  must  not  leso 
us  to  a  distrust  of  all  white  people,  for  many 
of  our  white  brothers,  as  evidenced  by  their 
presence  here  today,  have  come  to  realize 
that  their  destiny  Is  tied  up  with  our  des- 
tiny. They  have  come  to  realize  that  their 
freedom  is  inextricably  bound  to  our  free- 
dom. We  cannot  walk  alone. 

"And  as  we  walk  we  must  make  the  pledge 
that  we  shall  always  march  ahead.  We  can- 
not turn  back.  There  are  thoee  who  are  ask- 
ing the  devotees  of  clvU  rights:  'When  will 
you  be  satisfied?'  We  can  never  be  satisfied 
as  long  as  our  bodies,  heavy  with  the  fatigue 
of  travel,  cannot  gain  lodging  in  the  motels 
of  the  highways  and  the  hotels  of  the  cities 
We  cannot  be  satisfied  as  long  as  the  Negro's 
basic  mobility  Is  from  a  smaller  ghetto  to 
a  larger  one.  We  can  never  be  satisfied  as  long 
as  our  children  are  stripped  of  their  self-hood 
and  robbed  of  their  dignity  by  signs  stating: 
'For  Whites  Only.'  We  cannot  be  satisfied  u 
long  as  the  Negro  In  Mississippi  cannot  vote 
and  the  Negro  in  New  York  believes  he  has 
nothing  for  which  to  vote.  No.  no.  we  are  not 
satlafled  and  we  will  not  be  satisfied  until 
Justice  rolls  down  like  the  waters  and  right- 
eousness like  a  mighty  stream. 

"I  am  not  unmindful  that  some  of  you 
have  come  here  out  of  great  trials  and  tribu- 
lations, some  of  you  have  come  fresh  from 
narrow  jail  cells,  some  of  you  have  come 
from  areas  where  your  quest  for  freedom 
left  you  battered  by  the  storms  of  persecu- 
tion and  staggered  by  the  winds  of  police 
brutality.  You  have  been  the  veterans  of 
creative  suffering.  Continue  to  work  with 
the  faith  that  unearned  suffering  Is  redemp- 
tive. 

"Oo  back  to  Mississippi,  go  back  to  Ala- 
bama, go  back  to  South  Carolina,  go  back 
to  Georgia,  go  back  to  Louisiana,  go  back 
to  the  sltuns  and  ghettos  of  our  northern 
cities,  knowing  that  somehow  this  situation 
can  and  will  be  changed.  Let  us  not  wallow 
in  the  valley  of  despair. 

"I  say  to  you  today,  my  friends,  eren 
though  we  face  the  difficulties  of  today  and 
tomorrow,  I  still  have  a  dream.  It  is  a  dream 
deeply  rooted  in  the  American  dream.  I  have 
a  dream  that  one  day  this  nation  will  rise 
up  and  live  out  the  true  meaning  of  its 
creed:  'We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self- 
evident  that  all  men  are  created  equal.' 

"I  have  a  dream  that  one  day  on  the  red 
hills  of  Georgia  the  sons  of  former  slaves 
and  the  sons  of  former  slaveowners  will  be 
able  to  sit  down  together  at  the  table  of 
brotherhood. 

"I  have  a  dream  that  one  day  even  the 
State  of  Mississippi,  a  state  sweltering  with 
the  heat  of  injustice,  sweltering  with  the 
heat  of  oppression,  will  be  transformed  into 
an  oasis  of  freedom  and  justice.  I  have  a 
dream  that  my  fotir  little  children  will  one 
day  live  In  a  nation  where  they  will  not  be 
judged  by  the  color  of  their  skin  but  by  the 
content  of  their  character.  I  have  a  dream 
today. 

"I  have  a  dream  that  one  day  down  in 
Alabama  with  Its  vicious  racists,  with  Us 
Ooverncr  having  his  lips  dripping  with  t'le 
words  of  Interposition  and  nullification — one 
day  rlsht  there  in  Alabama,  little  black  boys 
and  black  girls  will  be  able  to  Join  h.inds 
with  little  white  boys  and  white  girls  as 
sisters  and  brothers. 
"I  have  a  dream  today. 
"I  have  a  dream  that  one  day  every  valley 
shall  be  exalted,  every  hill  and  mountain 
shall  be  made  low.  the  rough  places  will  be 
made  plain  and  the  crooked  places  will  be 
mtde  sira  jilt,  nnd  tne  glcry  of  the  Lord 
shiU  be  revealed.  a:id  ell  flesh  shall  see  it 
together. 

"This  Is  our  hope.  This  Is  the  faith  that  I 
go  back  to  the  South  with.  With  thla  faith 
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«e  will  be  able  to  hew  out  of  the  mountain 
oi  despair  a  stone  of  hope.  With  this  faith 
ve  will  t>e  able  to  transform  the  Jangling 
discords  of  our  nation  into  a  beautiful  sym- 
pbony  of  brotherhood.  With  thla  faith  we 
wUl  be  able  to  work  together,  to  pray  to- 
gether, to  struggle  together,  to  go  to  jail 
together,  to  stand  up  for  freedom  together, 
knowing  that  we  will  be  free  one  day. 

"This  win  be  the  day  when  all  of  Ood's 
children  will  be  able  to  sing  with  new  mean- 
ing: 

"  'My  country  'tis  of  thee. 
Sweet  land  of  liberty. 
Of  thee  I  sing: 

Land  where  my  fathers  died. 
Land  of  the  pilgrims'  pride. 
From  every  mountain-side 
Let  Freedom  ring.' 

"And  if  America  Is  to  be  a  great  nation,  this 
must  become  true.  Sa  let  freedom  ring  from 
the  prodigious  hill  tops  of  New  Hampshire. 
Let  freedom  ring  from  the  mighty  mountains 
of  New  York.  Let  freedom  ring  from  the 
heightening  Alleghenles  of  Pennsylvania.  Let 
freedom  ring  from  the  snowcapped  Rockies  of 
Colorado.  Let  freedom  ring  from  the  curva- 
ceous slopes  of  California.  But  not  only  that, 
let  freedom  ring  frcan  Stone  Mountain  of 
Georgia. 

"Let  freedom  ring  f^om  Lookout  Mountain 
of  Tennessee. 

"Let  freedom  ring  from  every  hill  and  mole- 
hill of  Mississippi.  From  every  mountainside, 
let  freedom  ring.  And  when  we  allow  free- 
dom to  ring,  when  we  let  It  ring  from  every 
village,  from  every  hamlet,  from  every  state 
and  every  city,  we  will  be  able  to  speed  up 
that  day  when  all  of  Ood's  children,  black 
men  and  white  men,  Jews  and  Gentiles,  Prot- 
estants and  Catholics,  will  be  able  to  Join 
bands  and  sing  In  the  words  of  the  old 
Negro  spiritual:  'Free  at  last  I  free  at  last! 
Thank  God  almighty,  we  are  free  at  last!' " 

The  apostle  of  nonviolence  has  gone.  What 
must  we  now  do?  I  submit  that  this  Congress 
must  pass  the  civil  rights  bill,  with  the  open 
housing  amendment  Intact,  as  a  memorial 
to  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  We  must  not  do 
this,  however,  because  we  have  been  Intimi- 
dated, cowed,  frightened  or  out  of  expedi- 
ency. We  must  do  It  because  It  Is  the  right 
thing  to  do;  we  must  do  It  because  It  Is  our 
responslblUty  to  help  make  Dr.  King's  dream 
come  true. 

In  Bob  Dylan's  words: 

"How  many  roads  must  a  man  walk  down 
before  he's  called  a  man? 

How  many  seas  must  a  white  dove  sail 
before  he  sleeps  In  the  sand? 

How  many  times  must  the  cannon  balls  fly 
before  they're  forever  banned? 

How  many  years  can  a  mountain  exist  be- 
fore It's  washed  In  the  sea? 

How  many  years  can  some  people  exist  be- 
fore they're  aUowed  to  bo  free? 

How  many  times  can  a  man  turn  his  bead 
and  pretend  be  Just  doesn't  see? 

How  many  times  must  a  man  look  up  before 
he  can  see  the  sky? 

How  many  ears  must  one  man  have  before 
he  can  hear  people  cry? 

How  many  deaths  wlU  it  take  til  he  knows 
that  too  many  people  have  died?" 

(By  Hon.  Fkanx  Aitiravzio,  of  nUnols) 
TaiBU'rx  TO  Dk.  Martin  Lttthee  King 

Mr.  Annunzio.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  wanton, 
brutal,  and  senselesB  assassination  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr..  Is  anothen  dark 
page  In  the  history  of  America.  These  mean- 
ingless slaylngs  in  our  free  society  must  be 
brought  to  a  halt. 

Every  American,  regardless  of  race,  color, 
cr  creed  has  the  right  to  protest,  has  the 
right  to  petition  hla  Government,  has  the 
right  to  equal  Justice  under  the  law,  and  the 
right  to  be  heard  when  an  injustice  Is  being 
perpetrated  against  him. 


Our  Founding  Fathers  were  aware  of  the 
need  for  these  inalienable  rights  and  Incor- 
porated them  In  our  BUl  of  Rights  In  order 
that  our  Government  should  remain  free 
and  strong  for  posterity.  We  no  longer  can 
tolerate  mob  rule — we  no  longer  can  tolerate 
rule  by  the  gun.  We  want  a  government  based 
on  law  and  the  orderly  process  of  the  ballot 
box.  Either  we  wholeheartedly  believe  in  and 
stand  behind  these  fundamental  principles, 
cr  our  Government  is  doomed  to  failure. 

I  represent  the  Seventh  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois  which  Is  an  Integrated  district 
where  people  of  aU  nationalities,  all  races, 
all  colors,  and  aU  religions  reside,  and  I  have 
an  understanding  cf  the  problems  that  con- 
front all  of  them. 

Is  It  asking  too  much  to  give  them  the 
right  to  live  in  decent  housing?  Is  It  asking 
too  much  to  provide  a  decent  education  fcr 
hla  children?  Is  it  asking  too  much  from  tlie 
greatest  democracy  on  earth  that  human 
rights  be  respected  before  property  rights? 

I  share  the  grief  and  shock  felt  in  the 
hearts  cf  mlUlons  of  Americans  across  the 
Nation  over  the  brutal  slaying  of  Dr.  King. 
This  great  tragedy  denies  the  very  principles 
which  our  Pounding  Fathers  espoused  In 
establishing  our  democratic  form  of 
government. 

Dr.  King's  brilliant  elocution,  his  inter- 
nQtlonal  renown,  his  grest  courage  on  the 
firing  line  of  civil  rights  have  established 
hlra  as  a  powerful  fcr;e  for  sanity  In  race 
relations.  He  wns  universally  hailed  by  al- 
most all  men  and  he  had  become  for  a  bread 
mass  of  Americans  the  symbol  of  hope  for 
reconciliation. 

Dr.  King  had  become  the  bridge  of  com- 
munication between  whites  and  blacks  alike 
In  the  United  States,  and  his  tragic  assassi- 
nation has  struck  grief,  shock,  numbness, 
and  above  all,  a  great  sense  of  emptiness  Into 
the  hearts  of  aU  of  us.  Together  we  mourn 
the  passing  of  a  great  man  whose  life, 
though  short,  for  he  died  at  39,  has  changed 
for  the  better  the  face  of  our  social  struc- 
ture In  the  United  States.  Our  country  is  a 
far  different  and  better  place  today  than 
when  Martin  Luther  King  first  began  his 
crusade  for  equality  a  little  mate  than  a 
decade  ago  In  Montgomery,  Ala.  His  death 
shall  lead  perhaps  to  even  greater  change. 
I  am  confident  that  we  shall  yet  win  the 
battle  he  courageously  began  for  equal  rights 
and  equal  economic  opportunity. 

It  Is  expected  that  the  clvU  rights  blU  will 
reach  this  Chamber  for  action  on  Wednes- 
day, fills  bill  would  strike  down  racial  bar- 
riers In  housing.  It  would  provide  Federal 
protection  for  Negroes  and  civil  rights  work- 
ers, and  It  would  make  countless  other  Im- 
provements in  our  civil  rights  laws.  By  In- 
suring the  prompt  passage  of  thl£  landmark 
legislation,  we  keep  faith  with  Dr.  King's 
dream  of  unity,  nonviolence,  and  social 
Justice. 

President  Johnson  has  urged  this  Nation 
to  "move  with  urgency,  resolve,  and  new 
energy."  Our  opportunity  to  do  so  will  come 
tomorrow,  and  I  hope  my  coUeagues  will 
vote  unanimously  for  the  clvU  rights  bill. 
Dr.  King's  death  must  be  the  unifying  force 
we  need  as  a  Nation,  and  the  best  tribute 
that  can  be  paid  to  him  is  for  aU  of  tis  to 
exert  every  possible  effort  toward  wiping  out 
discrimination.  Inequality,  and  the  ravages 
of  poverty. 

By  International  consensus,  Nobel  Prize 
winner  Martin  Luther  King  was  a  symbol  oi 
racial  peace  in  the  world  and  his  passing 
la  a  great  loss  not  only  to  all  Americans  but 
to  a  world  that  had  come  to  love,  honor,  and 
respect  him. 

On  behalf  of  the  residents  of  the  Seventh 
Congressional  District,  I  express  my  heart- 
felt condolences  to  his  widow  and  to  his 
family.  I  know  that  we  shall  always  remem- 
ber his  courageous  fight  and  the  great  cause 
for  which  he  has  given  his  life. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  Insert  Into 
the   Hecoeo   the   following  editorials  about 


Dr.  King  from  the  Washington  Post  and  the 

Chicago  Sun-Times. 

"(Prom  the  Chicago  Sun-Times.  Apr.  6.  1J681 

"HX   SAW   THX    PROMISED    LAND 

"In  his  last  and  eerily  premontory  speech. 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  envisioned  a 
promised  land  of  equality  and  social  justice 
for  all  American  Negroes.  But,  he  said,  'I  may 
not  get  there  with  you.'  He  talked  of  threats 
from  'some  of  our  sick  white  brothers." 
Within  24  hours  the  premonition  came  true; 
he  was  dead,  the  victim  of  a  white  assassin. 

"There  Is  In  this  last  sermon  a  n^essage  for 
all  Americans  and  particularly  those  of  both 
races  who  reject  his  credo  that  Christian 
brotherhood  can  and  must  be  achieved  In 
peace. 

"The  promised  land  he  saw  cannot  be 
reached  by  his  people  through  violence.  Nor 
can  violence  such  as  that  which  struck  him 
down  Thursday  night  prevent  America's 
Negro  citizens  from  Inevitably  reaching  the 
promised  land  he  now  will  never  see. 

"More  violence  has  followed  the  wanton  act 
of  violence  that  has  put  the  entire  world  in 
mourning  for  this  man  who  believed  deeply 
that  his  dream  of  equality  could  never  be 
achieved  through  violence.  Stokely  Car- 
mlchael  has  urged  bloodshed  In  the  streets  In 
retaliation  for  the  assassination  of  Dr.  King. 
This  is  the  road  away  from  Dr.  King,  away 
from  his  promised  land.  He  will  have  died  In 
vain  if  sanity  does  not  prevail  in  our  cities. 

"A  warning  against  violence  has  come  from 
the  man  who  has  stepped  Into  Dr.  King's  post 
as  head  of  the  Southern  Christian  Leader- 
ship Conference.  The  Rev.  Ralph  Abernathy 
was  with  Dr.  King  when  the  assassin  struck. 
Dr.  Abernathy  cradled  the  fallen  leader's 
bloodied  head  in  his  lap. 

"  'While  he  lived,'  said  the  new  leader,  'he 
taught  us  we  should  not  let  violence  turn 
tis  around.  .  .  .  We  (have)  determined  to 
continue  down  that  road  ...  In  support  of 
the  dream  he  left  with  us.' 

"Later  he  told  a  crowd  at  the  Memphis  air- 
port, gathered  around  a  plane  in  which  Mrs. 
King  sat,  'Let  us  not  do  anything  at  this 
time  to  discredit  Dr.  King.' 

"I^esldent  Johnson  spoke  for  all  reasonable 
men  when  he  called  en  people  of  all  races  'to 
stand  their  ground  to  deny  violence  Its  vic- 
tory.' 

"The  kUler  of  Dr.  King  must  be  found 
quickly  and  brought  to  Justice.  But  neither 
the  ends  of  Justice  nor  the  great  goals  of  Dr. 
King  are  served  If  the  hate  and  sickness  the 
killer  personifies  rage  across  America. 

"Let  all  Americans  work  toward  that  prom- 
ised land  that  Dr.  King  saw  so  clearly.  Let  his 
death  bring  that  land  closer — and  not  Its 
destruction." 

"I From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  6,  1968} 

"MABTIN  LUTHEB  KING,  JH. 

"To  each  generation  of  mankind  Is  given 
one  or  two  rare  spirits,  touched  by  some 
divinity,  who  see  visions  and  dream  dreams. 
Committed  to  something  outside  themselves 
and  beyond  the  orbit  of  ordinary  lives,  they 
serve  their  fellow-men  as  the  movers  and 
leaders  of  social  change.  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.  was  one  of  these,  a  man  whose  ex- 
traordinary gifts  were  committed  to  human- 
ity. Perhaps  hla  tragic  death  was  the  means 
requisite  to  make  real  the  purpose  of  his  life. 

"An  apostle  of  nonviolence.  Dr.  King  was, 
nevertheless,  a  mUltant  activist.  He  thought 
of  nonviolence  not  as  mere  abstention  from 
strife  but  as  a  vital  mode  of  action.  'We  need 
an  alternative  to  riots  and  to  timid  supplica- 
tion,' he  once  said.  'Nonviolence  Is  our  most 
potent  weapon.'  There  was  something  at  once 
mystical  and  pragmatic  about  his  conception 
of  nonviolence.  In  that  great  and  moving 
letter  he  wrote  from  the  Birmingham  jail. 
Dr.  King  said:  'Just  as  Socrates  felt  that  It 
was  necessary  to  create  a  tension  In  the  mind 
so  that  Individuals  could  rise  from  the  bond- 
age of  myths  and  half-truths  to  the  un- 
fettered realm  of  creative  analysis  and  ob- 
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JeetlT«  appntlnl,  we  muat  mc  th«  ne«d  of 
n«vlng  Donrlolent  g«dfli«a  to  create  ttae  kind 
of  teiulon  In  society  tbat  will  help  men  rlM 
from  the  dark  deptha  of  prejudice  and  raclam 
to  the  majaatlc  belgbta  of  undemanding  and 
brother  bood.' 

He  waa  a  pacific  man  but  an  Impatient  one; 
and  bla  Impatience  waa  the  mark  of  bU 
humanity.  He  burned  with  indignation  at  the 
Indignities  and  bumlllatlona  and  Injuatlcea 
that  were  the  oonunon  lot  of  Negroes  in  the 
South  and  at  the  frustrations  and  inequal- 
ities and  poverty  tbat  were  their  portion  in 
the  North.  And  he  knew  that  we  baye  not 
made  a  single  gain  in  civil  rlgbta  without 
determined  legal  and  nonviolent  preaaure. 
History  U  the  long  and  tragic  story  of  the 
fact  that  privileged  groups  seldom  give  up 
their  prl\'llegea  voluntarily  .  .  .  We  know 
through  painful  experience  tbat  freedom  Is 
never  voluntarily  given  by  the  oppressor;  It 
must  be  demanded  by  the  oppressed.' 

And  be  added  to  this  a  bitter,  painful 
truth — a  truth  tio  less  opposite  today  than 
when  he  uttered  It  five  years  ago:  For  years 
now  I  have  beard  the  word  Walt  I'  It  rings 
In  the  ear  of  every  Negro  with  a  piercing 
famUlarlty.  This  'wait'  has  almost  always 
meant  'never' ' 
-.  "Tvt.«omehow,  Impatience  and  indignation 
,«ere  .is»rrled  in  this  man  to  gentleness  and 
compassion.  Hate  was  altogether  alien  to 
him.  The  dream  be  dreamed  embraced  bis 
white  as  well  as  hU  black  brothers.  Por  he 
recognized  that  'the  Negro  needs  the  white 
man  to  free  him  from  bis  fears.  The  white 
man  needs  the  Negro  to  free  him  from  hla 
guilt.  A  doctrine  of  black  supremacy  la  as 
evil  as  a  doetrlna  ot  white  supremacy.' 

"His  dream,  so  stirringly  recited  at  tbs 
Lincoln  Kemorlal  at  the  time  of  the  great 
March  on  Washington  of  1963.  was  the  oldest 
and  noblest  of  man's  dreams — the  dream  at 
unlveraal  brotherhood  among  the  children  at 
Ood.  I  refuse.'  be  said  then,  'to  accept  the 
Idea  that  man  Is  mere  flotsam  and  Jetsam  In 
the  river  of  life  which  surrounds  him.  I  re- 
fuse to  accept  the  view  that  mankind  is  so 
tragically  bound  to  the  starless  midnight  of 
raclam  and  war  that  the  bright  daybreak  ot 
peace  and  brotherhood  can  never  become  e 
reality.' 

"So  he  has  been  struck  down  by  the  very 
bigotry  he  sought  to  exorcise— and  before 
the  dream  could  become  a  reality.  If  the 
dream  embraced  both  white  and  black,  the 
grief  and  bereavement  are  shared  by  them 
as  well.  It  Is  meet  that  there  should  be 
mourning  in  the  land.  Ilie  flags  belong  at 
half-staff  for  the  loss  of  a  great  American. 
Ilie  schools  ought  to  be  closed  on  the  day 
of  his  funeral  In  remembrance  of  one  who  so 
loved  little  children  that  he  gmve  his  life 
to  set  them  free. 

"But  the  Joining  of  bands  In  sharing  sor- 
row must  be  more  than  ceremonial,  more 
than  momentary.  The  only  true  tribute  to 
ICartln  Luther  King,  lover  of  life  and  lover 
of  mankind.  Is  a  renewed  dedication  to  his 
dream.  He  belongs  now  to  all  of  us.  The  rich 
legacy  he  leaves  can  be  enjoyed  only  as  It  is 
shared  by  ail  men  alike.  The  legacy  lies  In 
hla  faith  that  'unconditional  love  will  have 
the  flnal  word  In  reality.' 

"  'The  only  way  we  can  really  achieve  free- 
dom Is  to  somehow  conquer  the  fear  of  deeth. 
For  if  a  man  has  not  discovered  something 
tbat  he  wUl  die  for.  he  isnt  fit  to  Uve. 

"  'Deep  down  In  our  non-violent  creed  Is 
the  conviction  that  there  are  some  things  so 
dear,  some  things  so  precious,  some  things 
so  eternally  true,  that  they  are  worth  dying 
for. 

**  'And  If  a  man  happens  to  be  30  years  old. 
as  I  happen  to  be,  and  some  great  truth 
stands  before  the  door  of  bis  life,  some  great 
opportunity  to  stand  up  for  that  which  U 
right  and  that  which  Is  Just,  and  he  ntvmm 
to  stand  up  because  be  wants  to  Uve  a  little 
longer  and  he  Is  afraid  his  home  will  get 
bombed,  or  he  Is  afraid  that  he  will  loee  tola 


Job.  or  he  is  afraid  that  he  will  get  shot  .  .  . 
be  may  go  on  and  Uve  unUl  he's  80.  and  the 
oeaaauon  ot  brsethlnf  in  his  life  u  merely 
the  belated  announcement  ot  an  earUer 
death  of  the  spirit. 

"  'Man  dies  when  be  refuses  to  stand  up  for 
that  which  is  right.  A  man  dies  when  he 
refuses  to  Uke  a  stand  for  tbat  which  Is 
true.  So  we  are  going  to  stand  up  right  here 
. . .  letting  the  world  know  we  are  determined 
to  be  free.'  (Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr..  In 
m  10M  speech.) " 


Da.  Maktin  Lxtthuk  Kino,  Ja. 
(By  Hon.  Thadoxcs  J.  Dui,ski.  of  New  York) 

Mr.  DtrLsxi.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  leader  of  his 
people  has  fallen.  Words  are  Inadequate  to 
express  the  grief  of  each  of  us  at  the  as- 
sassination of  Dr.  Martin  Lutber  King. 

President  Johnson  has  spoken  on  behalf 
of  our  Nation.  Many  others,  too,  have  spoken 
out  publicly  on  this  tragedy  of  our  times. 
Some  have  elected  to  express  their  dismay 
and -sadness  privately,  often  in  sUent  prayer 
at  home  or  at  church. 

The  common  council  of  my  home  city  of 
Buffalo.  N.Y..  Is  not  meeting  in  regular  ses- 
sion this  week.  But  Councilman  Horace  C. 
Johnson  of  the  Masten  dUUlct  has  filed  a 
formal  adjournment  resolution  to  be  used  at 
the  meeting  on  April  16. 

Following  Is  the  text  of  ttae  resolution 
which  Mr.  Johnson  has  adapted  from  the 
prayer  of  St.  Francis  of  Assist : 

"The  Lord  made  Martin  an  instrument  of  his 
peace. 
Where  there  was  hatred,  he  sowed  love. 
Where  there  was  Injury,  pardon. 
Where  there  was  doubt,  faith. 
Where  there  was  despair,  hope. 
Where  there  was  darkness,  lijght. 
Where  there  was  sadness,  Joy. 
He  did  not  so  much  seek  to  be  consoled  as 

to  console. 
To  be  understood  as  to  understand. 
To  be  loved  as  to  love. 

For  It  was  In  Martin's  giving  that  he  re- 
ceived. 
It  was  In  bis  pardoning  that  he  was  par- 
doned. 
And.  It  was  In  bis  dying  that  be  was  bom 

to  eternal  life. 
"Be  It  therefore  resolved:  That  when  this 
Council  adjourn  today,  that  it  adjourn  in 
loving  memory  of  a  great  man,  a  loyal  Amer- 
ican and  a  true  and  faithful  chUd  of  Ood — 
Martin  Luther  King." 

Slating  or  Oa.  Kmo 
( By  Hon.  Hsstinos  Kbtb.  of  Massachusetts) 
Mr.  KxiTH.  Mr.  Speaker  the  senseless  slay- 
ing of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  has  deprived 
America  of  one  of  its  great  leaders.  Dr.  King 
preached  a  philosophy  of  nonviolence.  While 
It  Is  true  that  violence  often  followed  this 
man  of  peace,  be  would  have  been  horrified 
and  dismayed  by  the  rioting  and  looting  that 
broke  out  upon  the  news  of  bis  assassination. 
He  would  have  been  the  first  to  point  out 
that  such  violence  hurts  rather  than  helps 
the  cause  to  which  he  was  so  devoted.  Dr. 
King  taught  us  all.  white  and  black,  the  pre- 
cept of  nonviolence  in  achieving  social  prog- 


We  should  not  tolerate  nor  condone  the 
criminal  lawlessness  which  Is  scarring  our 
Nation.  It  la  vicious,  destructive,  and  totaUy 
alien  to  the  great  traditions  of  this  country 
and  to  the  teaching  of  the  man  In  whose 
name  It  Is  being  done.  There  may  be  reasons 
for  the  looting  and  rloUng — but  there  can  be 
no  excuse  or  Justification  for  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
should  be  no  further  delay  In  the  passage  of 
legislation  designed  to  achieve  social  progress 
through  the  lawful  processes  of  government. 
Martin  Luther  King  believed  In  America  and 
Its  promise.  He  knew  and  Uught  the  power 
of  peaceful  change.  Prompt  passage  of  this 
dvU   rlghu   leglsMtton   u   another  step   in 


reallBlng  Dr.  King's  "dream"  that  no  one  b« 
Judged  by  the  color  of  his  skin. 

SkN*n    Joint    RasoLunoM    160 — HrxaoDDc. 
TioN   OF   Joint   RmsoLtmoN    DmsioNArnra 

JANT7ABT      16     OF     EACH      YSAa     AS     MastQI 

LuTRiB  Kino   Dat 

(By  Senator  Edwabo  W.  Bsookx) 

Mr.  BaooKX.  Mr.  President,  the  renewed 
outbiuvts  of  civU  disorder  in  the  cities  of 
America  are  costly  and  futUe  counterpoints 
to  the  profound  sense  of  grief  which  has 
swept  across  this  Nation  since  last  Thun. 
day.  The  lasting  imprint  on  this  countryl 
conscience  and  behavior  will  not  be  made  by 
the  misguided  and  reckless  participants  in 
these  disturbances,  however  vividly  we  va»j 
remember  the  ugly  scenes  of  these  few  days. 
The  lasting  Impressions  will  be  those  etched 
In  otir  memory  by  the  good  Ufe  and  good 
works  of  the  man  whose  death  last  week 
bound  the  great  majority  of  Americana  to- 
gether In  outrage  and  mourning. 

All  over  the  land  people  are  seeking  ap- 
propriate ways  to  express  their  bereavement 
at  the  passing  of  Martin  Lutber  King,  Jr.  la 
these  first  days  of  our  loss  proper  tribute  has 
been  paid  to  Dr  King,  not  In  the  streets,  but 
in  the  churches  and  chapels,  the  schools  and 
homes  of  the  United  States.  And  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  greater  and  lingering  trlbuts 
wiu  come  in  further  action  toward  the 
glorlotis  goals  of  brotherhood  and  Justice  so 
dlUgently  pursued  by  Martin  Lutlur 
King,  Jr. 

As  Americans,  Individually  and  collectively, 
rededlcate  themselves  to  these  ends,  it  would 
be  fitting  to  pay  our  respects  to  this  nobis 
figure  by  enduring  pubUc  commemoration  of 
his  life  and  phUosophy. 

For  ttUs  purpose  I  believe  the  Congroi 
should  declare  January  16,  the  birthday  c( 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  an  annual  oocasloa 
of  recognition  for  this  man  and  his  mission. 
To  acoocnplish  this  I  am  today  submittlnf 
the  foUowlng  joint  resolution: 


"SJ. 


ist 


"Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  Is 
deeply  grieved  by  the  vicious  and  senseless 
act  which  ended  the  life  of  the  Reverend 
Doctor  Martin  Luther  King,  Junior,  this 
country's  apoetle  of  nonviolence; 

"Whereas  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  its  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress, recognize  and  appreciate  the  Immenss 
contribution  and  sacrifice  of  this  dedlcsted 
American; 

"Whereas  the  American  people  are  deter- 
mined that  the  life  and  works  of  this  great 
man  sbaU  not  be  obscured  by  violence  and 
anger,  but  rather  that  they  shall  remain  a 
shining  symbol  of  the  Nation's  nonviolent 
struggle  for  social  progress; 

"Whereas  It  Is  incumbent  upon  us  to  rec- 
ognize the  violence,  hatred,  and  national  di- 
vision do  no  honor  to  the  man  who  has 
been  taken  from  us; 

"Whereas  mutual  respect  and  a  firm  com- 
mitment to  the  Ideals  of  nonviolence  for 
which  he  labored  will  be  the  most  lasting 
memorial  to  the  life  of  the  Reverend  Doctor 
Martin  Luther  King,  Junior; 

"Whereas  it  la  fervently  hoped  that  bla 
death  may  serve  to  reconcUe  those  among  us 
who  have  harbored  hatred  and  resentment 
for  their  fellow  Americans,  to  the  end  tbat 
our  country  may  at  last  realize  the  Ideal  of 
equaUty  set  forth  In  our  Constitution: 
Therefore.  It  Is  hereby 

"Resolved,  That,  In  honor  of  the  Reverend 
Doctor  Martin  Luther  King,  Junior,  who  was 
bom  on  January  16,  1939,  January  16  of  each 
year  Is  hereby  designated  as  "Martin  Luther 
King  Day".  The  President  Is  authorized  and 
requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  each  year 
calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  conunemorate  the  life  and  the  service  to 
his  country  and  its  citizens  of  the  Reverend 
Doctor  Martin  Luther  King,  Junior,  and  to 
observe  that  day  with  appropriate  honors, 
ceremonies,  and  prayers." 


June  5,  1969 
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This  proposal  Is  not  one  I  make  lightly, 
but  In  the  earnest  conviction  that  we  need 
to  do  all  that  we  can  to  perpetuate  the  spirit 
uid  example  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  It  Is 
alresdy  evident  that  he  occupies  a  unique 
place  in  American  history.  The  values  he 
epitomised  are  the  very  values  which  this 
country  needs  to  sustain  It  on  the  noarch 
toward  a  more  humane  and  equitable  society. 

I  make  this  suggestion  f uUy  mindful  of  the 
(act  that  very  few  Americans  have  been  so 
honored.  No  Negro  American  has  yet  been 
added  to  that  small  company  of  distin- 
guished patriots  who  have  received  such 
tribute.  At  this  time,  more  than  any  other, 
this  Nation  needs  to  raise  up  for  Itself  and  Its 
posterity  the  image  of  reconciliation  encom- 
passed in  the  person  of  Martin  Luther  King. 
Approval  of  this  resolution  would  be  one 
measure  of  our  commitment  to  do  so. 

Honor  Is  not  enough,  but  It  is  due.  Sym- 
bols are  not  the  substance  of  action,  but  In 
the  long  and  complex  paths  of  social  evolu- 
tion, symbols  are  also  necessary.  Dedication 
of  a  day  each  year  to  commemorate  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  and  his  legacy  to  our  Na- 
tion would  symbolize  In  fitting  manner  our 
reverence  for  the  man  and  our  devotion  to 
his  principles. 

Mr.  Coopxm.  itr.  President,  I  hesitate  to 
speak  at  aU  foUowlng  the  eloquent  state- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mas- 
lachuaetts. 

I  merely  rise  to  say  that  I  believe  tbat, 
better  than  anyone  else,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  clearly  states  the  situation 
and  the  problems  which  face  this  country 
today. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  listen  to  him 
yesterday  on  a  television  program.  And  It 
seemed  to  me  that  If  our  Government  and  Its 
leaders  and  the  people  of  our  country  follow 
the  counsel  and  advice  be  gave  on  yesterday, 
our  country  could  move  from  this  growing 
alienation  of  the  two  great  groups  in  our 
country  and  could  move  to  that  of  equality 
which  our  Constitution  promises,  and,  into  a 
reconcUlatlon  of  the  two  great  peoples  and 
fellow  citizens  of  our  country. 

Mr.  BaooKK.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky  for  his 
very  kind  and  very  generous  remarks  relative 
to  my  appearance  yesterday  on  "Face  the 
Nation."  I 

ArmM.\TH  OF  Db.  King's  Death 
(By    Senator    Harrison    A.    Wiixiaks,    Jr.) 
Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey.  B«r.  President, 

2  weeks  have  passed  since  the  awful  act  that 
took  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King's  life.  The  vio- 
lence Etnd  destruction  that  followed  In  Its 
wake  has  abated.  Once  again  the  Nation  has 
been  witness  to  the  spectacle  of  a  majestic 
mass  funeral  for  a  fallen  great.  As  the  shock 
and  numbness  of  those  first  days  wore  off, 
the  Nation  again  turned  to  Its  everyday 
affairs 

But  the  crisiB  facing  the  United  States, 
and  the  dangers,  have  not  disappeared.  We, 
as  a  nation,  are  in  the  midst  of  convulsive 
revolution.  Not  since  the  period  foUowlng 
the  Civil  War  has  the  United  States  faced 
such  a  domestic  crisis. 

Full  equality  under  law,  now  guaranteed 
all  citizens  through  legislation,  must  be  met 
by  true  equality  of  opportunity.  The  United 
States  must  decide  which  course  It  Is  to  fol- 
low: whether  It  will  be  one  of  Increased  vio- 
lence, further  distrust  among  whites  and 
blacks,  and  greater  polarization  of  the  races. 
Or  one  of  progress,  reconciliation,  and  hope 
for  the  future. 

The  Ideals  of  Dr.  King  wUl  be  sorely  tested 
In  the  months  to  come. 

In  a  series  of  editorials  published  earlier 
this  month  In  the  Bergen  County  Record,  the 
legacy  of  Dr.  King  is  eloquently  described.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 


were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcokd,  as 
follows : 

"(Firom  the  Bergen  County  Record,  Apr.  8, 
I  1»«8] 

"A  LBOACT  U  OX7R8 

"He  had  a  dream,  he  said,  speaking  slowly 
In  that  rich  deep  baritone  of  his,  and  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  people  spread  on  the  lawn 
that  day  in  Washington  listened,  rapt. 

"The  vision  he  had  was  so  simple,  so  guile- 
lessly uncomplicated,  that  one  wonders  now 
as  then:  is  It  really  aU  that  Impossible? 

"He  talked  of  things  as  human  and  nat- 
ural, as  Christian,  really,  as  having  little 
black  boys  and  girls  play  as  equals  with  little 
white  boys  and  girls.  Is  this  Utopian? 

"He  spoke  of  the  sons  of  former  slaves  and 
the  sons  of  former  slave  owners  breaking 
the  bread  of  brotherhood  together.  Is  that 
as  inconceivable  as  It  sounds? 

"He  first  came  to  national  attention,  did 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.,  as  the  organizer  of 
a  campaign  to  let  the  Negroes  in  a  sun- 
baked little  city  In  Alabama  ride  In  the  front 
of  the  local  buses.  Did  tbat  constitute  a 
revolution? 

"One  would  scarcely  think  so,  looking  back 
on  Montgomery  after  12  years  of  civil  rights 
struggle.  And  today  even  Alabama  has  grown 
used  to  the  Idea. 

"Now  It  Is  proposed  that  Congress  pass  as  a 
memorial  to  Dr.  King  a  blU  to  guarantee 
black  men  the  right  to  compete  on  an  equal 
footing  with  whites  in  the  private  bousing 
market. 

"Such  a  law  is  needed,  as  a  matter  of  sim- 
ple Justice.  This  Is  why  it  should  be  enacted — 
not  because  the  freshly  turned  grave  of  a 
soft-spoken  young  minister  Is  In  need  of  a 
monument. 

"He  was  the  least  vain  of  men;  but  he  will 
be  remembered  long  years  after  our  grand- 
children have  gone  their  way. 

"To  say  his  death  is  tragic,  to  say  it's 
shameful  is  to  demonstrate  the  feebleness 
of  words  on  such  an  occasion.  Yet,  it  is  tragic, 
and  sorrowful  and  hurtful  too,  a  cause  for 
the  sort  of  bone-deep  grieving  we  last  knew 
as  a  nation  Nov.  22,  1963. 

"Justice  requires  that  his  murderer  be 
found,  tried,  and  held  to  account,  of  course 
We  hope  the  authorities  in  Memphis  will 
acquit  themselves  better  In  their  crisis  of 
law  enforcement  than  the  police  of  Dallas 
did  in  theirs. 

"Thd  punishment  of  one  lunatic  black- 
guard won't  bring  Martin  Luther  King  back 
to  us.  But  he  left  something  behind,  some- 
thing important  tbat  with  a  little  cherish- 
ing could  prove  imperishable.  _ 

"It's  this  singularly  utilitarian  Idea  he  had 
of  brotherhood,  a  concept  drawn  partly  from 
his  Bible  st^idles,  partly  from  his  life  model. 
Mohandas  Qandbl,  the  apostle  of  nonvio- 
lent resistance.  It's  awfully  hard  to  turn  the 
other  cheek  when  provocations  are  as  thickly 
bunched  and  Inflammatory  as  they  are  in 
American  life  today.  Dr.  King  would  say.  It 
takes  strength  to  endure,  but  steadfastness 
can  crumble  walls  tbat  repel  direct  attacks. 
"Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  bad  strength 
enough  for  ten.  He  endured.  And  he  ad- 
vanced, too,  and  be  took  us  with  him,  a  far- 
ther way  than  we  perhaps  recognize  in  the 
bitterness  of  today's  sorrow.  We  shall  over- 
come." 

"I Prom  the  Berger  County  Record,  Apr.  10. 
.  1968] 

'  "THE   BELLS    NEXT    TIME 

"The  somber  stillness  of  that  Tuesday  in 
Holy  Week  spoke  for  a  nation  more  elo- 
quently than  could  hymns  or  tears  or  tolling 
bells.  What  the  stillness  testified  was  that 
at  last  a  whole  people  understands  what  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  lived  for  and  what 
he  died  for.  The  passionate  cry  of  Walt  Whit- 
man, prophet  of  brotherhood,  sprang  to  mind 
unbidden:  ~^ 


"  This  duet  was  once  fbe  nun. 
Oentle,   pUln,   just  and   resolute,   under 

whose  cautious  hand. 
Against  the  foulest  crime  ... 
Was  saved  the  union  of  these  states.' 

"It  Is  not  untimely  now  to  speak  humbly 
of  transflgtiratlon,  and  It  is  not  naive  to  sup- 
pose the  Episcopal  bishops  of  the  archdiocese 
of  Newark  spoke  for  all  of  us,  excepting 
none,  when  they  said,  'Our  best  memorial  to 
viiin  wUl  be  to  stand  where  he  stood  and  to 
do  what  he  did,  to  look  again  at  the  society 
for  which  he  died  to  root  out  those  evils 
which  keep  us  all  in  bondage.'  | 

"So  be  It,  but  winged  words  and  mute 
reverence  are  not  an  adequate  substitute  for 
action. 

"In  an  unescapable  way,  we  are  what  we 
do,  and  the  world  Is  what  we  make  It.  What 
remains  to  be  done — and  we  may  as  well 
resign  ourselves  gladly  to  the  clatter  and 
clamor  of  It — is  to  make  radical,  major, 
fundamental  changes  carrying  equality  be- 
yond the  constituUonal  and  statutory  guar- 
antees into  economic  and  social  certainties: 
to  lift  equality'  out  of  our  books  and  anchor 
it  m  the  way  we  live. 

"We  know  what  needs  to  be  done.  Next 
time  the  bells  ring  In  memory  of  Dr.  King, 
let  them  make  a  Joyful  sound. 

"We  have  a  long  way  to  go.  We  are  on 
our  way." 

"IProm  the  Berger  County  Record] 

"DR.  KING'S  BEQUEST  TO  EACH  MAN 

"There  are  two  mankinds.  Within  the  skin 
of  each  man,  regardless  of  Its  color,  there  live 
two  men.  One  is  the  animal,  governed  by  Its 
appetites  and  glands  and  nameless  glimmer- 
ing fears  and  hatreds.  The  other  Is  he,  a  little 
less  than  angels,  who  lets  himself  be  gov- 
erned by  his  strange  God-given  mind. 

"Between  these  two  stood  Martin  Lutber 
King,  Jr.,  rejecting  the  animal  Man,  appeal- 
ing to  the  reason  which  tells  the  new  man 
that  brotherhood  and  peace  are  the  way  of 
the  future  and  the  only  safe  way  to  the 
future. 

"He  stands  pleading  stUl.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  which  Man  will  emerge  triumphant 
from  the  sUent  struggle  within  us,  each  of 
us.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  each,  black 
and  white  alike,  resolves  the  secret  Inward 
crisis  which  In  Its  totaUty  Is  the  outward 
public  crisis  of  our  time. 

"It  is  quite  a  responsibility  Dr.  King  has 
bequeathed  to  us.  Have  It  your  way." 

American  Tragebt 
(By  Senator  William  Phoxmibe) 

Mr.  Proxmire.  Mr.  President,  the  death  of 
the  Reverend  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  as  we 
are  all  only  too  sadly  aware,  has  created  an 
enormous  void  in  the  ranks  of  those  in  this 
country  who  symbolize  moral  leadership  and 
hope.  His  death  Is  an  American  tragedy  of 
unfathomable  dimensions. 

As  an  editorial  in  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
on  Aprtl  5  said  so  eloquently: 

"Spiritual  leader,  orator,  man  of  letters,  or- 
ganizer, national  symbol  of  the  civil  rights 
movement,  Nobel  peace  laureate,  he  helped 
to  poke  and  pry  the  nation  down  the  road  to 
greater  racial  equity — not  gently  but  non- 
vlolently,  always  within  the  shadow  of  the 
first  amendment  right  to  freedom  of  speech." 

There  is  hope  that  Dr.  King's  death,  as 
he  himself  often  predicted.  wlU  be  a  redemp- 
tive death;  that  out  of  the  ruins  of  his  death 
and  our  sorrow  will  come  progress  toward  the 
goals  he  so  effectively  and  eloquently 
articulated. 

Quoting  again  from  the  Milwaukee  Jour- 
nal's excellent  editorial : 

"The  life  of  MarUn  Luther  King  can  be 
snuffed  out,  but  his  Ideas  cannot;  they  are 
Immune  to  Jails,  cattle  prods  and  snipers' 
bullets.  And  Ideas  are  Mr.  King's  legacy  to 
America." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tbat  the  Journal 
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edltorUU  be  prtntcd  in  th*  RaootB,  m  fol- 
lows: 

"AMBUCAN    TmAOBOT 

"Th«  obltuAry  of  tbe  Rev.  Blartln  Lutber 
King,  Jr..  WM  written  Thursday  by  an  aasa*- 
■tn's  bulIM.  Tb«  nation  and  tb«  world  are 
•lokaned  and  Mddenad  by  the  outrage.  Hla 
daatta  Is  an  American  tragedy  and  tbe  guilt  la 
sbared  by  ua  all. 

"Spiritual  leader,  orator,  man  of  letters, 
organUer.  national  symbol  of  tbe  civil  rlgbta 
movement.  Nobel  peace  laureate,  he  helped 
poke  and  pry  the  nation  down  the  road  to 
greater  racial  equity — not  gently  but  non- 
▼lolently.  always  within  the  shadow  of  the 
first  amendment  right  to  freedom  of  speech. 
y  "The  model  of  his  nonviolence  was  Ma- 
batma  Oandhl,  and  Mr  King  died  as  the  great 
Indian  leader  died  30  years  ago,  cut  down 
by  an  Msssins  bullet. 

"Mr.  King  could  speak  with  the  voice  of 
angels  or  with  the  Are  of  evangelism:  In  tbe 
tlH^der  of  outrage  or  tbe  whisper  of  elo- 
qunce.  Perhaps  hu  greatest  speech  was  de- 
liver^ during  i9<J3-s  hutorlc  clvU  rlgbta 
march  on  Washington: 

"'Ij^iave  a  dream  that  one  day,  on  tbe  red 
bills  of  Georgia,  sons  of  former  slaves  and 
tbe  sons  of  former  slave  owners  will  be  able 
•«o  8lt.4«wn  together  at  tbe  table  of  brother- 
hood,:-i^e  said.  I  have  a  dream  today  that 
one  day  every  valley  shall  be  exalted,  every 
bill  and  mountain  shall  be  made  low.  The 
rough  pUuMs  will  be  made  plain  and  tbe 
crooked  plaoea  will  be  made  straight.  .  .  . 
"  'That  dream  must  come  true,  or  life  be- 
comes a  living  nightmare.' 

"He  walked  often  with  death,  and  he  knew 
It.  He  was  reviled,  stoned,  repeatedly  Jailed, 
most  recently  last  year.  Yet  be  could  say: 
'Again  and  again,  we  must  rise  to  the  ma- 
jestic heights  of  meeting  physical  force  with 
soul  force.' 

"The  life  of  a  Martin  Lutber  King  can  be 
snuffed  out.  but  his  ideas  cannot;  they  are 
Immune  to  Jails,  cattle  prods  and  snipers' 
bulletk.  And  Ideas  are  Mr.  King's  legacy  to 
America 

"Mr.  King  aimed  his  message  not  Just  at 
tbe  overt  bigot  but  at  tbe  apathetic  by- 
stander, black  or  white.  In  a  remarkable 
letter  from  Birmingham  Jail  in  1963  he  de- 
clared: 'We  will  have  to  repent  in  this  gen- 
eration not  merely  for  the  vitriolic  words 
and  actions  of  the  bad  people  but  for  the 
appalling  silence  of  tbe  good  people.  ...  I 
have  almost  reached  the  regrettable  conclu- 
sion that  the  Negro's  great  stumbling  block 
In  the  stride  toward  freedom  is  not  ths  White 
Citizens  councilor  or  the  Ku  Klux  Klanner 
but  the  white  moderate  who  is  more  devoted 
to  order  than  to  Justice.' 

"Even  as  Mr.  King  was  cut  down  In  Mem- 
pbi»,  he  was  repeating  this  theme  in  form 
letters  he  had  mailed  to  homes  across  the 
nation  as  president  of  the  Southern  Chris- 
tian Leadership  conference. 

"  We  cannot  condone  either  violence  or 
tbe  equlva.'em  evil  of  passivity,'  be  wrote. 
Again  he  prodded  America's  white  majority 
to  do  ics  duty  and  help  the  Negro  wrest 
from  government  fundamental  measures  to 
end  the  long  agony  of  the  hard  core  poor.' 
"The  letter  added:  "A  prosperous  society 
can  a.ford  it;  a  moral  society  cannot  afford 
to  do  without  It.' 

"Mr  King's  death  put*  a  dual  burden  on 
the  nation.  It  cannot.  In  bitter  and  frus- 
trated reaction,  avenge  him  'by  drinking 
from  the  cup  of  bitterness  and  hatred,'  as 
be  put  it  five  years  ago  in  Washington 

"It  would  be  the  supreme  tragic  Irony  If 
the  reaction  to  the  death  of  this  man  of 
nonviolence  were  to  be  a  new  wave  of  vio- 
lence; thU  way  lies  civil  strife  and  the  mas- 
sive repression  of  everybody's  rights. 

"But  It  would  be  a  like  calamity  if  the 
meaning  of  his  life,  and  bis  cause,  were  to  be 
ignored  and  forgotten  by  the  nation.  Essen- 
tial now  is  a  positive  and  vigorous  effort  by 
America's  white  majority,  from  the  balls  of 


to  tbe  city  halls,  to  make  this  coun- 
try wbat  It  proudly  proclaims  iuelf  to  be — 
a  land  of  equal  opportunity,  under  law.  for 
all  men." 


FINANCIAL  DISCLOSURE 

(Mr.  TAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extr,aneous  material.) 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
introduced  a  bill  which  would  require 
Congressmen,  Federal  Judges,  and  policy- 
making officials  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  report 
annually  the  sources  and  amounts  of 
their  outside  income. 

Citizens  across  our  country  are  now 
questioning  the  integrity  of  public  offi- 
cials and  are  asking  for  such  reports.  I 
believe  that  public  disclosure  of  sources 
and  amounts  of  income  should  increase 
and  restore  public  confidence.  In  my 
opinion,  the  present  legislative  require- 
ments concerning  income  reporting  are 
Inadequate  and  legislation  of  the  type  I 
Introduced  today  should  be  enacted  into 
law.  It  is  imperative  that  we  take  action 
at  once  to  reestablish  the  faith  of  the 
American  people  in  their  national  lead- 
ership. 

In  line  with  this  thinking,  I  desire  to 
make  public  the  sources  and  amounts  of 
all  outside  income  that  I  have  received 
while  in  Congress  When  becoming  a 
Member  of  Congress  in  1960,  I  gave  up 
all  law  practice  in  order  to  devote  my 
full  time  to  congressional  duties.  I  never 
charge  for  public  speeches. 

The  property  that  my  wife  and  I  own 
represents  some  inheritance  and  modest 
savings  and  investments  made  during  a, 
period  of  over  35  years.  The  stocks  and 
bonds  were  purchased  in  western  North 
Carolina  at  market  value  and  most  of 
them  represent  investments  in  North 
Carolina  industries.  None  of  my  outside 
income  is  dependent  in  any  way  on  my 
being  a  Member  of  Congress.  It  all  comes 
from  property  investments,  and  not  from 
the  use  of  my  time,  all  of  which  is  de- 
voted to  congressional  responsibilities. 
For  the  calendar  year  1968.  the  total 
income  received  by  my  wife  and  me.  in 
addition  to  my  salary  as  a  Member  of 
Congress,  was  as  follows : 

From  a  family-owned  dairy  form 
In  Leicester  Township  of  Bun- 
combe   County.    N.C $1,890.09 

From  dividends  from  a  variety  of 
stocks  and  taxable  bonds  (most 
belong  to  me.  some  are  owned  by 
my    wife)... 2,368.20 

From  capital  gains  on  Installment 
sale  of  Black  Mountain.  N.C. 
real  estate TJ9.  29 

From  Interest  on  purchase  money 
real  estate  not^s;  savings  de- 
posits; and  Swannanoa.  N.C, 
Baptist  Church  development 
bonds _.         986.66 


For  the  calendar  year  1966: 

Ehkiry    farm W.  176.08 

Dividends 1.743  70 

B«>t 435,06 

tot«r«t ♦■ 666. 16 

Total 5.008  93 

For  the  calendar  year  1905: 

Dairy  farm »a,  192  54 

Dividends  1,283  99 

CaplUl    gain 15859 

Rent 538  08 

Interest 873  20 


ToUl    5,046.35 

For  the  calendar  year  1964: 

Dairy  farm $1,966.04 

Dividends 1,483.08 

Liquidation  dividend  of  interest 
In  Spanlab  Castle  EsUtes,  Inc., 
a  real  estate  company  of  Black 

Mountain,   N,C 1.482.81 

Rent 317.38 

Interest — 89a.  53 


Tot*>    S.  984.  24 

For  the  calendar  year  1967: 

Dairy    farm. $2.  646  76 

Dividends 2,007.76 

Capital  gains 127.40 

Rent    ---.__._  322  71 

Interest    1,096  20 


Total    6,142.84 

For  the  calendar  years  1961,  1962,  and 
1963.  and  the  portion  of  1960  that  I  was 
a  Member  of  Congress,  outside  income 
came  from  the  same  sources  mentioned 
above,  that  is  farm,  interest,  rent,  and 
dividends,  and  amounted  to  less  than 
$4,000  each  year. 


Total   6,19982 


PRESIDENT    NIXON     SPEAKS    OUT 
FOR  A  STRONG  AMERICA 

(Mr.  FISHER  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  his  ad- 
dress at  the  Air  Force  Academy  yester- 
day. President  Nixon  very  properly 
warned  the  Nation  about  the  mounting 
criticism  that  is  being  heard  of  every- 
thing military.  As  stated  by  the  Presi- 
dent, this  practice  can,  if  not  abated, 
endanger  the  security  of  our  country  at  a 
very  critical  time  in  our  history. 

Much  of  this  ill-considered  criticism 
goes  beyond  expressions  of  concern  about 
the  size  of  the  military  budget  or  doubts 
about  our  involvement  in  Vietnam.  Many 
of  these  verbal  assaults  are  against  our 
Military  Establishment  Itself  and  di- 
rected at  those  segments  of  our  Industry 
that  fulfill  military  requirements. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  every  right- 
thinking  person  hopes  for  the  time  when 
we  can  safely  afford  to  reduce  military 
expenditures  and  divert  more  of  such 
outlays  for  other  uses — or  give  it  back  to 
the  people  in  reduced  taxes. 

But  this  is  not  the  time  to  cut  essen- 
tial defense  expenditures  to  the  extent 
that  has  been  suggested.  The  fact  is  that 
we  are  not  living  in  a  Garden  of  Eden; 
we  live  in  a  time  of  grave  peril  wh-'n  we 
cannot  afford  to  lower  our  guard  and  risk 
becoming  a  second  rate  power.  Yet, 
policies  recommended  by  some  would 
lead  us  down  that  road. 

President  Nixon  is  to  be  commended 
for  his  timely  and  forthright  warning.  In 
my  judgment  he  said  the  right  thing,  at 
the  right  time.  In  the  right  place.  The 
American  people  will,  I  feel  sure,  heed 
this  advice  and  rally  behind  those 
policies  which  will  maintain  our  strength 
in  this  great  struggle  for  peace  and 
.vurvlval. 
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CALIFORNIA  WATER  PROBLEMS 
ARE  NOT  SOLVED 

(Mr.  SI8K  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
leading  conservationist  voices  in  the 
State  of  California  is  the  McClatchy 
Newspapers,  which  publishes  the  Fresno 
Bee,  the  Modesto  Bee,  and  the  Sacramen- 
to Bee,  In  California. 

Because  of  their  long-standing  record 
of  support  for  strong  conservation  poli- 
cies, it  may  be  assumed  that  their  views 
would  be  worthy  of  some  attention  on 
the  part  of  everyone  who  is  interested  in 
preserving  our  land  and  water  resources. 

For  this  reason,  I  believe  it  Is  pertinent 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Fresno  Bee  on  May  23.  It  deals  with  the 
proposed  Dos  Rios  Dam  in  northern  Cali- 
fornia, which  is  badly  needed  In  order 
to  provide  additional  water  supplies  for 
our  State. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  the  full  text  of 
the  editorial: 
Statx    Water    Problems    Abx    Not    Solves 

The  setback  handed  state  water  planners 
by  Oov.  Ronald  Reagan's  order  to  give  more 
study  to  water  project  alternatives  to  the 
proposed  Dos  Rloe  Dam  In  Mendocino  Coun- 
ty places  a  serloua  challenge  before  the 
conservationists  of  the  state. 

They  have  hailed  the  Reagan  decision 
against  Dos  Rlos  as  a  victory.  But  It  will  not 
remain  a  victory  If  the  future  needs  for 
more  water  In  California  are  not  met.  Con- 
gervatlonUU  would  suffer  in  such  an  event 
along  with  those  who  have  been  promoters 
of  the  Dos  Rlos  Project. 

Oov.  Reagan,  in  an  apparent  attempt  to 
modify  the  impact  of  his  ruling,  declared, 
"I  want  to  make  dear  that  the  state  will 
meet  Its  commitments  to  furnish  water  un- 
der St:»te  Water  Project  contracts." 

This  is  the  crux  of  the  matter.  The  water 
planners  became  convinced,  after  three  dec- 
ades of  detailed  study  of  all  potential  de- 
velopments, the  Dos  Rlos  plan  was  tbe  best 
method  of  making  sure  the  water  contracts 
would  be  fuiailed. 

John  Teerlnk,  deputy  director  of  the  State 
Department  of  Water  Resources,  said  the 
effect  of  the  governor's  directive  Is  to  force 
water  planners  to  re-evaluate  plans  which 
were  discarded  several  years  ago  In  favor  of 
Dos  Rlos. 

This  re-?tudy  should  be  undertaken  with 
speed  because  the  need  for  future  water 
supplies  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
State  Water  Project  will  not  abate.  Water 
shortages  could  become  critical  throughout 
the  state  If  new  sources  are  not  developed 
soon. 

It  most  often  takes  20  to  25  years  between 
study  of  a  project  and  delivery  of  water,  in- 
cluding time  for  authorization,  financing, 
engineering  and  construction. 

Thus,  If  the  conservationists  have  the  good 
of  all  of  California  at  heart,  they  should  be 
assisting  In  any  way  they  can  to  bring  the 
alternative  water  project  surveys  to  early 
completion. 

COMMUNICABLE  DISEASE  CONTROL 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1969 

<Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  pennlsslon  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  today  Introducing  legislation  to 
amend  section  316  of  the  Public  Health 


Service  Act — 42  U.8.C.  264— to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  the  States  to  pre- 
vent the  introduction,  transmission,  or 
^read  of  communicable  diseases  in  the 
United  States  from  foreign  countries  and 
from  interstate  and  intrastate  sources. 

Grants  would  be  awarded  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  States  and  to  political  subdivisions  of 
States,  with  the  approval  of  the  State 
health  authority,  to  assist  in  financing 
communicable  disease  control  programs. 
The  grants  would  finance  the  purchase 
of  vaccines  or  other  agents  for  those 
population  groups  determined  to  be  epl- 
demlologlcally  important  to  the  control 
of  communicable  disease  as  well  as  for 
personnel  and  program  operating  ex- 
penses needed  for  epidemiological  activi- 
ties. 

There  would  be  $60  million  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1970, 
$75  million  for  fiscal  year  1971,  and  $90 
million  for  fiscal  year  1972. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  concerned  that  Con- 
gress has,  for  the  past  few  years,  been 
harboring  a  false  sense  of  security  about 
communicable  diseases. 

There  seems  to  be  a  feeling  that  we 
have  conquered  polio,  German  measles, 
and  tuberculosis.  The  diseases  which 
appear  to  be  of  more  concern  today  are 
cancer,  and  heart  disease. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  cancer  and  heart 
disease  are  not  serious,  but  what  I  do 
suggest  is  that  we  have  become  too  com- 
placent about  communicable  diseases 
which  are  still  very  much  with  us,  and 
which  will  reach  epidemic  proportions 
very  soon  if  we  do  not  keep  our  control 
programs  operating  at  the  necessary 
levels  to  realize  results. 

Each  year  about  50,000  cases  of  Ger- 
man measles — rubella — are  reported  al- 
though the  actual  incidence  is  estimated 
to  be  approximately  2.5  million.  This  is 
a  disease  that  brings  mild  discomfort  to 
children,  but  when  transmitted  to  preg- 
nant women,  it  carries  with  it  the  risk  of 
death,  physical  disability,  and  mental 
disorder  to  the  unborn  child. 

It  is  estimated  that  approximately  25 
percent  of  the  women  who  have  German 
measles  during  the  first  trimester  of 
pregnancy  give  birth  to  infants  with 
severe  congenital  defects. 

During  the  1964  epidemic,  20,000  chil- 
dren were  bom  with  congenital  abnor- 
malities. A  major  German  measles  epi- 
d«nlc  is  predicted  for  1970-71  and  it  is 
estimated  that  there  are  now  some  50 
million  children  who  need  protection. 
This  bill  would  make  that  protection 
possible. 

Stai  another  communicable  disease 
tmt  can  be  controlled  is  tuberculosis. 
Control  has  been  improving,  particular- 
ly under  project  grants  under  section 
314(e)  of  the  partnership  for  health 
law— Public  Law  89-749. 

But.  imder  the  administration's  pro- 
posed budget  amendments  for  fiscal  year 
1970,  $18  million  in  project  grant  money 
would  be  eliminated  and  $18  million 
added  to  formula  grants  under  section 
314(d)  of  the  law. 

The  problem  with  this  approach  Is 
that  the  project  grants  for  TB  control 
were  concentrated  in  States  with  the 
highest  incidence  of  tuberculosis,  but 
the  formula  grants  by  law  must  be  al- 


located on  the  basis  of  population  and 
financial  need  without  regard  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  TB  problem.  Many  Stetes  with 
the  most  severe  TB  problem  will  lose 
substantial  sums  of  money  in  the  shift 
from  project  grants  to  formula  grants. 

The  same  problem  faces  those  States 
with  a  high  incidence  of  venereal  disease, 
polio  or  diphtheria. 

•nie  bill  that  I  am  introducing  today 
would  give  recognition  to  the  geographi- 
cal incidence  of  communicable  diseases 
in  the  allocation  of  funds  for  their  eradi- 
cation. In  addition,  the  project  grant 
would  be  awarded  only  after  the  Secre- 
tary has  given  consideration  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  communicable  disease  prob- 
lem and  to  the  levels  of  performance  in 
preventing  and  controlling  the  disease. 
For  example,  the  Secretary  would  con- 
sider the  number  of  vaccinations  per- 
formed and  the  number  of  cases  under 
control  when  making  the  award. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  fall  to  act  soon  to 
meet  the  serious  problems  represented  by 
communicable  diseases,  we  wiU  again 
have  epidemics  facing  us,  and  the  health 
gap  will  have  widened,  and  widened  un- 
necessarily.          

PRESIDENT    NIXON'S    SPEECH    BE- 
FORE   THE    GRADUATING    CLASS 
AT  THE  AIR  FORCE  ACADEMY 
(Mr    ADAIR    asked    and    was    given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute   and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

^^Mr"^  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  Imse  today 
to  salute  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  his  statesmanlike  speech  of 
yesterday  before  the  graduating  class  at 
the  Air  Force  Academy. 

I  salute  him  for  articulating  for  all 
to  hear  the  combination  of  idealism  and 
realism  that  should  guide  our  countp'  m 
its  role  as  leader  of  that  portion  of  the 
world  that  still  remains  free,  though 
threatened  by  the  forces  /of  aggressive 
international  comraunismj 

The  President's  speechAvas  a  clear-cut 
statement  of  America'a^bjectives.  It  was 
a  statement  around  which  all  reasonable 
men  can  gather.  ItM&s.  a  statement  of 
which  the  late  President  Dwight  David 
Eisenhower  woul^T  have  been  proud,  fcr 
it  called  to  t^ttentlon  of  thoss  who 
belabor  the  general's  wamin?  against 
the  military-industrial  complex,  h's  fur- 
ther warning  that — 

We  must  also  be  alert  to  the  equal  and 
opposite  daneer  that  public  policy  cou'.d  It- 
self become  the  captive  of  a  scientific-tech- 
nological elite. 


I  am  glad  that  President  Nixon  em- 
phasized  the  need  to  maintain  a  strong 
defense  force.  If  we  let  our  guard  down,' 
Mr.  Speaker,  our  mistake  could  be  fatal. 
The  men  who  coimt  in  the  Kremlin — if 
their  actions  in  Czechoslovakia  and  else- 
where are  any  measure — are  not  the*kind 
of  men  who  will  give  us  a  second  chance. 
.As  I  said  on  April  21  in  a  speech  on  the 
floor  of  the  house  regarding  the  Soviet 
takeover  of  Czechoslovakia,  the  man  in 
the  Kremlin,  "respect  only  force  and  the 
willingness  to  use  it,  not  wishful  think- 
ing, no  matter  how  sincere,  and  unilat- 
eral disarmament." 

In  conclusion,  1  would  like  to  say  a 
word  about  ^Hetnam.  Since  the  Presl- 
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dent's  apeech.  •  number  of  eminent  poll 
tlcluu  hATe  Tloiently  crltlelaed  the  Presi- 
dent for  not  hAtrlnff  aettled  the  Vietnam 
war  since  he  took  ofBce  on  January  30 
It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  many  of 
them  were  closely  associated  with  the 
PoUdes  of  both  President  Johnson  and 
President  Kennedy  which  led  to  our  deep 
mToIvement  in  Vietnam  for  reasons  with 
which  they  themselves  were  at  least  at 
one  time  In  agreement.  Yet.  now,  they 
expect  President  Nixon  to  settle  In  6 
months  a  war  that  has  not  been  settled  In 
0  years.  If  such  critics  reaUy  want  peace, 
a  real  peace  and  not  a  sum-nder  a  peace 
that  Is  honorable  and  will  serve  to  pre- 
vent future  Vletnama,  then  they  should 
ahow  Hanoi  that  they  support  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes.  They  should 
demonstrate  a  national  unity,  so  that 
Hanoi  will  negotiate  seriously  in  Paris, 
mstead  of  prolonging  the  war  and  the 
klUing  In  the  hope  that  its  propaganda 
^ttle  In  the  frontllnes  of  America  will 
bring  them  the  victory  they  could  not 
wm  against  American  and  South  Viet- 
namese boys  in  Vietnam 
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HJt.  10866 — A  BILL  TO  PROTECT 
CTTIZES3-  RIGHT  OP  PRIVACY 
CT'OM   GOVERNMENT  QUESTION- 

'Mr.  BETTS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mlsdon  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcord  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  modem  gov- 
ernment today  depends  on  Information- 
gathering  technology  to  formulate  and 
implement  public  policy  and  to  promote 
many     worthwhile     humanistic     needs 
Much  of  this  information  Is  calculated 
**"Jf '*^'*°^''**1  ^y  Prtvate  citizens  on 
various  Government-sponsored  question- 
naires.  The  search   for  InfonnaUon   Is 
frequently  carried  out  with  best  Inten- 
^«^  *f  ^i  la  conducted  In  a  reasonable 
prudent  fashion.  Yet.  all  too  often  the 
American  dtlxenry  has  become  subject 
to  requests  for  data  which  appear  to  be 
on  closer  analysis,  of  questionable  rele- 
vancy and  of  a  highly  personal  nature 
Moreover,  as  Prof.  Arthur  R.  Miller  of 
the  University  of  Michigan  Law  School 
has  noted,  people  are  losing  control  over 
the  flow  of  Information  about  themselves 
In  his  words  : 

Th«  value  on  an  Individual's  Informational 
•plgot  U  now  in  the  custody  of  an  Indeter- 
lalnate  and  unidentifiable  number  of  admln- 
latrators  and  computernlka. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that 
Americans  are  resenting  forms  of  legal 

f.?*fK  °».,^  surrender  rights  guaranteed 
in  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

To  cite  a  case  In  point.  I  was  recently 
mformed  by  a  constituent  that  upon  the 
death  of  her  mother  she  received  a  ques- 
ttonnaire  entlUed.  "National  Mortality 
Sample  Survey."  from  the  Public  Health 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare  Inquiring  of  her 
mother  s  smoking  habits.  She  Ignored  the 
questionnaire  since  her  mother  did  not 
smoke  and  because  she  was  disturbed  by 
some  of  the  questions  asked.  However 
soon  thereafter  she  received  a  second 
questionnaire  by  certified  mail.  Although 
she  did  note  on  this  questionnaire  that 


her  mother  was  a  nonsmoker,  she  refused 
to  answer  those  inquiries  she  felt  were  of 
a  persoxud  nature  and  c(»npletely  irrele- 
vant to  the  questions  regarding  smoking 
habits.  Among  those  were  Included: 

First.  What  was  the  total  money  In- 
come of  the  deceased's  family  during 
1965? 

Second.  What  would  you  judge  to  be 
the  total  value  of  things  owned  by  the 
deceased  person  after  any  debts  or  mort- 
gages were  paid  off? 

A  third  letter  was  soon  forthcoming 
advising  her  to  All  out  the  remaining 
questions.  At  no  time  was  she  advised 
that  the  questionnaires  were  voluntary 
and  In  fact  by  the  time  she  received  the 
third  letter  she  felt  it  beat  to  seek  legal 
advice.  I  suggest  that  the  case  clearly 
represents  an  unwarranted  Invasion  of 
personal  privacy  and  by  the  very  nature 
whldi  It  was  conducted  Implied  threats 
of  coercion. 

The  omnipresence  of  government  at  all 
levels  and  their  Insatiable  need  for  sto- 
tlsUcal  data  and  Information  should  not 
be  used  as  an  excuse  to  harass  and  over- 
burden citizens  with  surveys  prompted 
by  some  bureaucrat's  desire  for  Informa- 
Uon  that  Is  Justlflable  only  as  far  as  he 
or  his  agency  is  concerned. 

Indeed,  we  must  seek  to  establish  a 
balance  between  the  Individual's  desire 
to  be  left  alone  and  the  Government's 
need  for  information. 

With  this  concern  in  mind.  I  have  in- 
troduced a  bUl.  along  with  Messeis.  Mc- 
CuLtocH.  Walmx,  Mxskill,  and  Kn  to 
protect  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
mdlvidual  citizen  by  placing  limiUUons 
on  the  executive  branch  in  its  quest  for 
pereonal  daU.  This  bill  is  a  companion 
to  S.  1791.  which  was  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator S*m  J.  EaviH.  Jr.,  on  April  14.  1969 
HJl.  10566  provides  that  the  only  man- 
datory quesUonnaires  the  Government 
may  distribute  to  individuals  for  statis- 
tical purposes  must  be  a  result  of  a  spe- 
cific constitutional  provision.  It  also  pro- 
vides that  questionnaires  distributed  on 
a  voluntary  basis  must  be  specifically  au- 
thorized by  Congress  through  statutory 
law  and  that  such  questionnaires  advise 
the  individual  that  disclosure  U  volun- 
tary. 

In  April  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Sen- 
ator Sam  J.   Eavw,  Jr.,  continued  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  Individual  privacy 
and  constitutional  rights  with  respect  to 
Federal  questionnaires.  This  subcommit- 
tee has  provided  a  national  forum  from 
which  concerned  citizens  of  aU  walks  of 
life  have  been  able  to  testify  regarding 
their  personal  experiences  in  confront- 
ing these  questionnaires.  Also  partici- 
pating have  been  noted  legal  scholars 
who  have  spoken  out  against  the  use  of 
Federal  criminal  and  civil  sanctions  in 
order  to  acquire  personal  Information 
from   individuals.   It   has   been   readily 
apparent  that  there  Is  llttie  legal  pre- 
cedence In  this  area  and  the  executive 
branch  has  been  allowed  a  free  reign  to 
gather  Information  on  the  personal  hab- 
its of  the  American  people.  This  sub- 
committee U  to  be  commended  for  Its 
diligent  efforts  to  delve  Into  the  com- 
plex  and  relatively   untouched  subject 
area  of  personal  privacy  and  individual 
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rights  In  supplying  Information  to  th» 
Federal  Oovemment. 

Cltlxens  of  this  country  have  a  re- 
sponslblllty  to  disclose  reasonable 
amounts  of  personal  data  in  the  pubhe 
Interest.  What  I  believe  the  American 
people  are  asking  this  Congress  to  dc 
Is  to  strengthen  the  privacy  side  of  this 
lasue  and  to  mlnlmlae  the  burden  of 
questions  requested  of  the  public  through 
the  multitude  of  Inquiries  generated  by 
Oovemment  agencies.  Must  we  accent 
benignly  the  words  of  a  high  official  in 
the  Census  Bureau,  the  largest  ooUector 
of  data  in  the  United  States,  who  stated 
recently  that— 

We  mu«t  lOM  some  privacy  as  we  (th. 
country)  grow.  J   —  we   (tm 

Acknowledging  today's  trend  toward 
Information  collection.  Dr.  Conrad  P 
Taeuber,  the  Associate  Director  of  the 
Census  Bureau,  made  this  comment. 

We've  got  to  limit  the  freedom  that  Amen 
can  pioneers  had  ...  and  a  nation  has  to 
adjust  to  differences  that  exist  In  a  country 
with  4  million  people  or  200  million. 

Dr.  Taeuber's  statements  are  cause  for 
serious  concern  and  are  particularly  dis- 
turbing in  Ught  of  a  letter  I  received 
from  a  Census  Bureau  employee  who  re- 
signed "for  reasons  of  conscience"  be- 
cause of  the  intrusive  nature  of  a  pro- 
gram he  was  associated  with.  The  letter 
a  resume  of  this  person's  experience  with 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  is  Intended  to 
shed  light  on  the  scope  of  the  Bureaus 
activities.  It  accompQlshes  more  than 
this;  It  sounds  an  eloquent  warning  that 
should  strike  responsive  chords  of  dls- 
quietude  hi  all  of  us.  Let  me  provide 
actual  extracts  from  this  statement: 

P'ew  realize  that  the  Census  Bureau  no 
longer  works  on  a  10  year  population  surveT 
basis.  Instead,  they  have  continuous  in- 
qulTles  into  every  phase  of  America's  hornet 
and  businesses. 

A  plan  has  been  set  up  dividing  the  entire 
nation  into  theoretical  areas  of  1,000  ad- 
dressee. Ten  addresses  are  selected  in  a  given 
group  of  homes  to  be  Interviewed  repeatedly 
for  eight  months  In  a  12  month  period.  Then 
10  more  addressee  are  selected  in  that  same 
area.  It  was  pointed  out  to  us.  that  with  thU 
schedule.  In  ten  years'  tUne,  every  famUy 
and  Individual  In  the  VJBJi.  will  be  thor- 
oughly  surveyed  and  Investigated.  Actually 
the  family  is  Interviewed  for  4  consecuUve 
months.  Is  allowed  to  rest  for  4  months  then 
interviewed  again  for  4  more  months.  In 
this  way,  a  famUy's  fortunes.  mUfortunes. 
and  activities  are  covered  for  a  full  year. 

Aa  I  got  further  Into  the  program,  I  saw 
that  this  Invasion  of  privacy  was  reaching 
appalling  proportions.  Though  the  numker 
of  quesUons  asked  each  month  was  essen- 
tially the  same,  they  varied  sUghUy  and  be- 
came more  searching  until  they  seemed  de- 
signed to  break  down  the  individual's  sense 
of  dignity  and  a  family's  normal  right  to  the 
protection  of  Its  privacy. 

We  told  the  people  that  the  Interviews  were 
entirely  confidential,  that  their  Identity  was 
of  no  Importance,  and  that  their  answers 
were  for  sutlstlcal  purpoeea  only.  However, 
the  respondent's  name  and  social  security 
number  and  those  of  each  member  of  his 
household — relative  or  otherwise — were  en- 
tered on  a  large  control  card  with  his  address 
and  oth^  Identifying  Information  while  all  of 
the  other  Interviewing  forms  carried  his 
same  coiitrol  card  nimiber  so  that  all  of  these 
papers  could  be  kept  together  In  government 
files,  discrepancies  checked  out.  etc.  Inter- 
viewers were  asked  to  return  to  homes  where 
answers  to  quecUozu  were  In  disagreement 
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with  answers  In  previous  months.  ThU  type 
ot  recording  cannot  be  merely  ttatittical. 
(The  records  are  kept  at  JeffersonvtUe.  In- 
diana.) The  printed  questions,  tho  prying, 
may  seem  innocuous  at  first  reading,  but 
after  eight  months  of  repeated  questioning, 
we  would  ultimately  find  out  everything  con- 
cerning the  family  for  five  years  back.  To  ex- 
plain a  p>erlod  of  unemployment,  particularly 
If  employment  had  not  t>een  actively  sought, 
we  would  learn  If  a  husband,  a  son,  or  daugh- 
ter bad  spent  time  in  a  mental  Institution,  a 
prison,  or  reformatory,  or  If  the  family  had 
had  marital  problems  or  some  deep  trouble 
which  made  It  advisable  for  them  to  move 
from  one  state  to  another.  We  dldnt  ask  such 
questions  per  se.  bat  with  the  oft  repeated 
question.  "What  were  you  doing?".  "What 
was  he  doing?",  "Why?"  brotight  to  Ught 
many  things  that  people  have  a  right  to  con- 
ceal or  forget. 

Some  people  looked  at  me  aghast  and  said 
"Good  LordI  Is  this  Russia?"  One  woman  re- 
quested a  set  of  forms  to  turn  over  to  her  at- 
torney. Some  women  wept  because  their  hus- 
bands had  stormed  at  them  for  having  re- 
vealed family  finances  and  personal  activities 
In  answer  to  questioning  by  an  Interviewer. 
One  male  Interviewer  was  pushed  down  the 
stairs  by  an  Irate  householder.  For  the  most 
part,  however.  In  probably  9B'~c  of  the  cases, 
people  answered  all  queeUons  resignedly 
though  unwillingly  knowing  they  couldn't 
fight  Big  C3overnment.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  the  most  tragic  aspect  of  the  pro- 
gram. People  are  gradually  submitting  to  all 
sorts  of  surveys  and  Investigations  If  the 
questioner  carries  a  government  Identifica- 
tion card. 

I  could  cite  pitiful  cases  where  I  found 
elderly,  crippled  people  making  out  as  best 
they  could  on  small  pensions.  One  was  even 
caring  for  a  deaf  mute  girl  that  had^been 
abandoned.  But  the  schedule  required  that  I 
return  month  after  month  to  ask  If  they  had 
sought  employment  ("Don't  you  want  to 
work?"  "Wouldn't  you  like  more  of  an  Income 
than  you  have  now?")  or  If  they  had  ex- 
hausted all  avenueB  of  reeducating  them- 
selves to  make  them  more  employable,  etc., 
etc.  This  sort  of  harassment  practiced  by 
an  agency  of  the  American  government  is 
really  shameful. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  individual's  right  of 
privacy  transcends  the  rapid  growth  of 
technological  sophistication  In  our  coun- 
try and  is  forever  connected  with  our 
basic  right  of  liberty.  It  must  never  be 
compromised  in  favor  of  well-meaning 
but  nonetheless  impersonal  intentions  of 
convenience,  value,  and  e£Qclency. 


FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  ASSIST- 
ANCE TO  AMERICAN  INDIANS 

(Mr.  STEIOER  of  Arizona  asked  and 
was^glven  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker. 
In  a  recent  speech  on  the  Navaho  Reser- 
vation, the  Junior  Member  from  Massa- 
chusetts, of  the  other  body,  made  the  flat 
statement  that  the  Indians  would  get  no 
more  money  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment imtil  the  Vietnam  war  was  over. 
His  total  disregard  for  the  tBCts  is  gen- 
uinely shocking.  In  fiscal  1969  the  ap- 
proximately 300,000  American  Indians 
will  receive  $498  million  from  the  Federal 
Government,  and  they  are  budgeted  for 
$525  million  for  fiscal  year  1970.  These 
programs  Involve  nine  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  probably  some 
have  been  overlooked  by  me.  One  must 


draw  the  parallel  of  the  undermining  of 
the  morale  of  the  Indians  and  the  obvi- 
ous weakening  of  the  morale  of  our  U.N. 
fighting  forces  by  the  same  man  for  what 
appears  to  be  raw  political  profit. 

That  the  statement  with  regard  to  the 
Indians  is  completely  without  validity,  Is 
also  paralleled  by  the  lack  of  validity  of 
the  genUemen's  "Hamburger  Hill"  state- 
ment. The  c(»nplete  lack  of  accuracy  in 
the  passionate  pursuit  of  political  profit 
is  not  limited  to  the  gentieman  from 
Massachusetts,  but  he  certainly  Is  one  of 
its  more  obvious  proponents.  Hopefully, 
the  American  people  will  not  be  deceived. 


PERSONAL    EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  SEBELIUS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jime 
2,  1969,  while  I  was  unavoidably  detained 
at  an  important  meeting  with  constit- 
uents In  my  district,  and  persontdly 
moving  my  family  from  Kansas  to  Wash- 
ington, the  House  took  two  rollcall  votes 
on  H.R.  763  to  provide  for  a  study  of 
State  laws  concerning  the  governing  op- 
erations of  youth  camps,  and  on  HJl. 
693  to  provide  that  veterans  72  years  of 
age  shall  be  deemed  imable  to  defray 
hospital  expenses. 

I  request  that  it  be  made  a  matter  of 
record  that  had  I  been  present,  I  would 
have  voted  in  opposition  of  H.R.  763  and 
voted  in  the  afBrmative  on  H  Jl.  693. 


TAX  REFORM  MEANS  RELIEF  FROM 
TAXES 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  w£is  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  tax  re- 
form is  not  a  dead  issue.  The  public  is 
deeply  concerned  about  the  proposals 
that  have  been  made  by  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee. I  share  that  concern,  for  it  appears 
to  me  that  there  has  been  a  psychologi- 
cal letdown  since  April  15,  and  now  one 
hears  more  about  the  problems  con- 
nected with  a  meaningful  tax  reform 
than  about  the  subject  of  tax  reform 
itself. 

Such  a  letdown  Is  natural — we  have 
experienced  it  in  past  years  but  I  sub- 
mit that  this  year  is  different  and  the 
public  is  expecting  the  Congress  to  act 
rather  than  Just  promise.  The  issue  of  a 
taxpayers'  revolt  is  very  much  alive  as 
the  people  of  Philadelphia  can  tell  you. 
In  the  recent  election,  a  school  bond  Is- 
sue was  defeated  and  the  reason,  accord- 
ing to  the  Inquirer,  should  be  of  great 
interest  to  Members  of  Congress.  In  an 
edltorisJ  following  the  election,  the 
paper  noted: 

We  believe  the  overriding  factor  In  the 
bond  Issue's  defeat  was  the  growing  wave  of 
revulsion  by  hturd-worklng,  law-abiding  peo- 
ple against  high  taxes  and  big  spending  that 
have  become  a  way  of  life  for  government 
bureaucrats  who  provide  generous  pay  and 
pensions  for  themselves,  who  dole  out  money 
left  and  right  to  pressure  groups,  but  show 
precloiu  little  concern  for  the  ordinary 
wage   earner   trying   to   pay  hla   blUs.   Uve 


within  his  budget  and  keep  his  bead  above 
the  ever-rising  waters  of  the  Inflationary 
tide.  That  was  the  big  message  in  the  "No" 
vote  on  the  school  bond  Issue,  and  it  re- 
flects a  feeling  widespread  not  only  In  Phila- 
delphia but  throughout  America.  Public  of- 
ficials who  refuse  to  believe  it  do  not  want 
to  see  the  handwriting  on  the  wall. 

At  the  national  level  the  handwriting 
spells  out  a  loud  and  clear  demand  from 
the  overburdened  middle-Income  tax- 
payer: provide  tax  reform,  reduce  tax 
rates. 

I  am  heartened  by  outward  appear- 
ances indicating  a  major  tax  reform 
bill  will  be  brought  before  us  this  year. 
However.  I  have  been  in  this  House  long 
enough  to  know  that  the  tax  reform  tune 
has  been  sung  before  without  the  middle- 
income  taxpayer  benefiting  from  the 
music.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  American 
taxpayer  is  in  the  mood  to  suffer  a  dis- 
appointment on  tax  reform  this  year.  The 
handwriting  on  the  wall  reads  "revolt." 
and  no  one  in  this  House  can  view  with 
equanimity  the  prospect  of  a  massive 
demonstration  against  the  Government 
by  those  now  carrying  the  heaviest  bur- 
den of  taxation. 

We  are  talking  about  the  plight  and 
patience  of  the  middle-income  taxpayer. 
Based  on  projected  statistics  for  1969, 
that  is  the  group  that  will  report  between 
$7,000  and  $20,000  in  income.  They  will 
file  33  million  of  the  projected  78  million 
returns  in  1969,  and  after  you  exclude 
the  untaxable  returns,  the  middle-Income 
group  will  end  up  filing  50  percent  of  the 
returns  with  taxable  Income.  In  terms 
of  numbers  of  returns  filed,  and  in  terms 
of  the  total  amoimt  of  dollars  reported, 
it  boils  down  to  this:  the  middle-income 
group  which  will  report  adjusted  gross 
Income  in  the  amount  of  $351  billion,  will 
carry  the  low-income  group  and  the 
high-income  group. 

Chairman  Mills  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  said  that  he  "very 
definitely"  believed  the  middle-income 
people  were  taxed  too  heavily,  but  rather 
than  hold  out  any  hope  for  the  burden 
on  this  group,  he  said: 

Frankly,  I  doubt  'tia^t  we  will  be  able  to 
develop  sufficient  revenros  by  removing  pref- 
erences to  lower  their  (middle-Income  group) 
tax  rates.  My  recommendation  to  people  who 
feel  they  are  being  taxed  too  heavily  Is  to 
insist  that  some  curb  be  placed  upon  expendi- 
tures of  the  Government.  Not  until  we  do  that 
can  we  expect  significant  tax  relief  for 
middle-income  taxpayers. 

Mr.  Spesiker,  it  is  a  statement  like  that, 
coming  as  it  does  from  the  powerful 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, that  prompts  my  concern  about 
the  fate  of  the  plans  for  tax  reform. 
Whatever  the  term  "tax  reform"  means 
to  the  economists  and  bureaucrats,  it 
means  "relief  from  taxes"  to  the  middle- 
income  taxpayer.  A  tax  reform  that  does 
not  grant  significant  relief  to  the  middle- 
income  taxpayer  is  not  tax  reform  in  my 
opinion.  And  I  believe  I  am  speaking  for 
the  vast  majority  of  America's  middle- 
income  taxpayers. 

Tax  reform  should  mean  many  changes 
in  oiu:  tax  system.  Recently  a  "trial  bal- 
loon" was  sent  up  stating  that  our  tax 
system  should  be  changed  to  the  extent 
that   all    exemptions,    deductions,    and 
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preferences  were  disallowed,  while  the 
tAz  rates  were  substantially  reduced. 

I  hav*  long  believed  that  such  a  ravo- 
lutlonary  change  Is  feasible  and  I  am 
again  heartened  that  a  study  Is  underway 
to  rather  the  statistical  and  other  data 
necessary  to  determine  if  such  a  change 
In  our  tax  laws  Is  practical.  My  own 
guess  Is  that  under  such  a  revolutionary 
concept  more  money  would  flow  into  the 
Federal  Treasury  rather  than  less.  Until 
recently  there  has  been  a  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  many  to  fully  explore  the 
powlbllltles  of  such  a  major  revision  of 
our  tax  system.  Because  of  this  we  have 
lacked  the  facts  upon  which  a  decision 
could  be  made  on  whether  or  not  to 
proceed  with  such  changes.  My  hope,  and 
I  am  sure  it  Is  the  hope  of  all  Members. 
la  that  the  results  of  the  study  will  be 
made  available  to  us  In  the  very  near 
future  In  order  that  we  may  consider 
even  more  substantial  tax  reforms  than 
those  presently  under  discussion. 

Another  change  that  I  believe  must  be 
in  any^l.  reform  package  that  comes 
oii.t  of  ^^  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
Is  our  recognition  that  the  middle- 
Income  group  is  made  up  of  more  than 
Just  married  American  taxpaylng  fami- 
lies. The  results  of  a  Brookings  Institu- 
tion study  made  last  year  revealed  that 
the  present  law  discriminates  heavily 
against  single  persons.  It  Is  long  past  time 
for  this  inequity  to  be  rectified  and  the 
easiest  and  simplest  way  would  be  to  ex- 
tend head-of-household  benefits  to 
other  than  married  persons  who  main- 
tain their  own  homes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past  several  years 
I  have  Introduced  a  bill  to  rectify  this 
deplorable  situation  and  again  In  this 
session  I  introduced  H.R.  2507  which  at- 
tacks the  problem  of  tax  discrimination 
against  the  single  person. 

An  excellent  article  on  the  subject  of 
the  single  taxpayer  recently  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Star,  written  by  the  syn- 
dicated financial  columnist.  Sylvia  Por- 
ter. Her  article,  "Single  Taxpayer  Needs 
Help."  is  a  very  powerful  argument  in 
behalf  of  the  kind  of  change  in  the  law 
that  my  bill  would  bring  about,  and  I  am 
including  the  article  in  my  remarks  be- 
cause of  its  timeliness: 

SmoLM  TAXFATxa  Neids  Help 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 
Single  taxpayers  have  almost  no  chance 
of  relief  from  dlacrlminaUon  In  the  Initial 
InaUUment  of  the  tax  reform  bill.  The  ad- 
minlatratlon  did  not  offer  any  such  proposal 
m  its  reform  package.  And  there  is  no  sign 
that  the  House  Ways  Sc  Means  Committee  Is 
considering  this  aspect. 

In  the  second  Installment,  there  Is  reason 
for  single  taxpayers  to  expect  adjustments  In 
the  rates  and  personnel  exemption  rules 
which  so  heavily  discriminate  against  the 
never-married,  the  widow  and  the  widower. 
A  Treasury  spokesman  says.  "The  need  for 
this  reform  Is  very  much  recognized."  A 
powerful  congressman  adds  that  "heavy 
pressures"  from  representatives  of  the  single 
taxpayer  "are  being  felt." 

In  fact.  It  could  be  that  If  the  tax  pack- 
age is  delayed  unUl  1970-71,  thU  reform 
might  be  part  of  It.  Here,  therefore  Is  a  prog- 
ress report. 

The  discrimination  against  the  single  tax- 
payer la  obvious,  harah — and  apparent  not 
only  IB  the  tax  rate  structure  but  also  in 
ttae  system  for  personal  exemptions.  To  be 
specific : 


1.  Rates.  The  married  couple  has  the  enor- 
mous advantage  of  being  able  to  split  income 
for  tax  purposes.  If  you  are  marrlad.  yon  pay 
taxes  at  substantially  lower  rates  than  If 
you  are  single.  There  Is  no  logic  to  ttala  and 
It  U  unfair. 

3.  Personal  exemptions.  The  single  tax- 
payer has  one  personal  exemption  of  MOO. 
The  nvarrled  couple  has  a  minimum  of  two, 
or  aiJOO  Again,  the  logic  Is  questionable; 
It  Is  nonsense  to  assume  that  It  ooats  twloe 
aa  much  for  the  married  couple  to  Uve  as 
It  does  for  the  single  person — and  the  more 
children,  the  more  exemptions  and  the  big- 
ger the  inequity. 

3.  Dollar  touis.  The  $400  exemption  was 
voted  In  1948.  Relentlessly  rising  living  costs 
since  then  have  reduced  It  in  effect  to  under 
•400.  That  Is  pitifully  outmoded — and  espe- 
cially for  the  single  person  with  few  other 
deductions  to  claim. 

When  you  get  to  the  details,  the  InJuaUoe 
Is  even  clearer.  To  Illustrate,  an  unnuirrled 
woman  supporUng  an  elderly  aurt  who 
raised  her  In  a  separate  household  Is  taxed 
at  a  much  heavier  rate  than  an  unmarried 
woman  supporting  her  elderly  mother  In  a 
separate  household. 

To  Illustrate  further,  the  personal  exemp- 
tion system  was  created  to  protect  very  low 
income  people  and  couples  with  many  chil- 
dren: It  Ignores  the  middle-income  single 
peraon.  Income  splitting  was  adopted  In  1948 
to  equalize  the  situation  between  community 
property  and  non-community  property 
states:  It  also  Ignores  the  single  person. 

The  most  popular  proposals  to  erase  the 
Inequity  would  broaden  the  head  of  house- 
hold status,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
single  Individual  35  years  of  age  and  older 
But  a  more  Intelligent  approach  might  be 
through  the  system  of  personal  exemptions. 
By  vanrlng  pwraonal  exemptions  according  to 
marital  status  and  income  level,  tlie  discrimi- 
nation might  be  automatically  wiped  out. 

What  should  a  single  taxpayer  do?  Join  a 
group  which  already  has  organized  to  lobby 
for  this  reform  or  organize  one  on  your  own. 
Sign  petitions  If  you  prefer  this  approach. 
Mall  your  protests  to  your  congressmen  and 
tnmton — and  keep  mailing.  Send  copies  of 
your  protests  and/or  petlUons  to  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee.  Make  your  voice  heard! 
This  Is  what  other  groups  lobbying  for  tax 
laws  do,  and  their  success  may  be  measured 
by  the  extent  to  which  the  tax  laws  favor 
them.  Tou  deserve  to  win  this  reUef — and  If 
you  flght,  you  will. 

You  will  note  that  Miss  Porter  quotes 
a  Treasury  Department  ofBcial  as  agree- 
ing that  such  a  reform  is  very  much 
recognized  by  the  Department,  but  not 
Just  yet— maybe  later.  And  with  a  simi- 
lar approach.  Chairman  Mills  has  said: 

The  loss  of  tax  revenues  probably  rules  out 
such  relief  for  now. 


Frankly.  Mr  Speaker.  I  do  not  see  how 
Congress  can  afford  to  rule  out  tax  relief 
to  over  22  million  Americans  of  whom 
over  16  million  are  women. 

A  further  relief  reform  which  is  a 
•must"  for  this  year  is  our  recognition 
that  it  takes  more  than  $600  per  year 
for  any  one  person  to  live  on,  and  thus 
the  personal  exemption  deduction  must 
be  raised.  I  do  want  to  point  out.  In 
light  of  my  previous  statements  that  I 
am  In  favor  with  doing  away  with  all  de- 
ductions, that  we  are  now  talking  about 
those  reforms  that  must  be  Initiated  this 
year.  Several  of  our  colleagues  have  sug- 
gested that  the  personal  exemption  be 
doubled  or  more,  but  to  be  realistic.  I 
have  proposed  a  bill  this  year  that  would 
raise  the  personal  exemption  to  $750. 
This  amount,  in  my  opinion,  is  attainable 


in  this  year's  tax  reform  oonslderations 
and  is  one  of  those  items  with  which  the 
public  is  most  concerned — and  rightly  so 
Another  thing  that  should  be  done  at 
once  is  to  bring  the  standard  deduction 
up  to  date.  It  is  now  set  at  10  percent  of 
adjusted  gross  Income  and  it  should  be 
made  to  conform  to  the  itemized  deduc- 
tions claimed  by  the  average  taxpayer. 
Pifty-seven  percent  of  the  taxpayers  use 
the  standard  deduction;  our  goal  should 
be  90  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  April  15,  comment 
on  tax  reform  was  generally  based  on  the 
necessity  for  such  reform;  the  "taxpay- 
ers' revolt"  it  was  called. 

There  is  a  momentum  for  change  and 
It  is  urgent  for  us  to  move  while  this 
momentum  exists  and  not  after  the  tax- 
payer has  forgotten  what  he  paid  last 
AprU  15. 

Since  that  date,  comment  on  tax  re- 
form has  revolved  around  the  issue  of 
where  the  money  is  to  come  from  to  make 
up  for  the  estimated  losses  to  the  Treas- 
ury from  such  reforms.  I  believe  the  tax- 
payer is  going  to  remember  his  tax  bill 
this  year.  I  also  believe  that  all  the  talk 
in  the  world  about  the  amount  of  money 
it  takes  to  run  the  Government  is  not 
going  to  mollify  the  taxpayers'  demand 
for  a  substantial  tax  reform.  The  calls 
for  reform  iiave  centered  on  numerous 
tax  loopholes,  or  preferences  that  have 
been  built  into  the  system  for  one  reason 
or  another.  There  is  no  single  source  that 
I  can  find  that  can  with  certainty  pre- 
dict the  exact  amount  of  revenue  to  b^ 
gained  or  lost  by  the  various  comblna-^ 
tlons  of  reforms  versus  preference  elim- 
inations. 

However,  there  is  general  agreement 
that  the  investment  tax  credit  Is  one  of 
those  preferences  that  should  and  could 
be  taken  out  of  the  system  now,  with  a 
-substantial  gain  to  the  Treasury.  The 
investment  tax  credit  was  intended  to  in- 
duce industry  to  make  investments; 
there  is  no  question  that  It  did  the  job, 
but  the  tax  credit  was  not  hitended  to 
be  a  permanent  subsidy  and  it  Is  time  it 
was  repealed.  I  am  very  happy  to  note 
in  this  regard  the  results  of  a  poll  of 
businessmen  taken  at  the  recent  57th 
annual  meeting  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commeree  wherein  43  percent  of  the  re- 
-spondents  favored  repeal  of  the  invest- 
ment credit  while  26  percent  were  op- 
posed to  its  repeal — 13  percent  opted  for 
repeal  of  the  tax  credit  with  liberalized 
depreciation  provisions,  12  percent  called 
for  a  reduction  of  the  tax  credit,  and  6 
percent  had  other  suggestions. 

Naturally,  there  are  many  other  po- 
tential sources  of  revenue  that  would 
be  gained  if  longstanding  preferences 
were  closed.  I  have  seen  estimates  on 
potential  revenue  ranging  from  a  low  of 
$3  biUlon  to  a  high  of  $20  biUlon.  It  seems 
apparent  to  almost  anyone  that  there 
are  enough  sources  of  taxable  income, 
presently  untaxed,  that  could  offset  any 
or  most  of  the  tax  reform  proposals  that 
are  of  most  interest  to  the  middle- 
income  taxpayer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  conclude  these 
remarks  with  a  comment  on  what  I  feel 
was  the  single  issue  which  created  the 
atmosphere  for  a  taxpayer's  revolt,  and 
thus  the  fiurry  of  activity  by  the  admin- 
istration and  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 


tnHtee  on  tax  reforms.  That  was  the 
previous  administration's  lO-peroent  in- 
come tax  surcharge.  That  extra  burden, 
coming  as  it  did  on  top  of  generally  high- 
er taxes  paid  to  local  and  State  govern- 
ments last  year,  was  the  straw  that 
broke  the  camel's  back.  And  after  the 
camel's  back  was  broken.  Members  of 
this  House  added  Intrult  to  injury  by 
allowing  the  unconscionable  42-peroent 
congressional  pay  raise  to  go  Into  effect. 
Moneywlse,  the  latter  action  of  this 
House  was  not  u  oostly  to  the  taxpayer 
as  the  surcharge,  but  the  flagrancy  of 
the  pay  raise  rightly  added  fuel  to  the 
tax  reform  fire  lit  by  the  Income  tax 
surcharge. 

I  voted  against  the  surcharge  last 
year  auid  I  will  vote  against  any  exten- 
sion of  the  tax  this  year.  We  cannot,  in 
good  conscience  ask  the  taxpayer  to 
shoulder  more  burdens  when  we  have 
not  made  every  effort  to  eliminate  the 
need  for  Federal  spending  which  raises 
the  national  budget.  Last  month,  the 
vote  on  the  spending  celling  told  the 
American  public  that  we  intend  to 
hold  the  line  on  Federal  spending.  If 
that  Is  what  it  takes  to  get  a  substantial 
tax  reform  measure  passed  this  year, 
then  we  should  take  another  look  at  the 
remaining  budget  to  see  where  more 
Federal  spending  can  be  trimmed. 

It  is  beyond  my  comprehension  how 
we  can  talk  about  tax  reform  in  one 
breath  and  discuss  the  size  of  the  Income 
tax  surcharge  in  the  next  breath.  We 
should  face  the  fact  that  the  surcharge 
must  be  repealed.  Going  back  to  that 
chaml>er  of  commerce  poll  I  mentioned 
before,  I  am  sure  you  will  be  happy  to 
note  that  56  peroent  of  the  businessmen 
polled  agreed  that  the  surtax  should  be 
repealed. 

There  is  talk  of  extending  the  10-per- 
cent charge  for  9  months,  or  a  7-per- 
cent extension  for  6  months,  and  any 
number  of  other  combinations.  What 
this  must  look  like  to  the  middle-income 
taxpayer  who  is  the  one  that  shoulders 
the  burden,  is  that  Congress  is  trying  to 
fltrure  out  a  way  to  get  back  the  money 
it  estimates  the  Gri.ernment  would  lose 
from  a  tax  reform  ostensibly  designed 
to  benefit  him.  Such  hypocrisy  will  not 
wash  with  the  American  taxpayer  this 
year — nor  should  it. 

RICKOVER    VIEWS    ON    ARMS    DE- 
BATE MERIT  ATTENTION 

•  Mr.  HOSMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall  be 
happy  when  the  great  ABM  debate  of 
1969  is  finally  over.  Then  we  can  look 
forward  to  hearing  similarly  profound 
and  knowledgeable  views  from  memy 
who  are  engaging  In  it  about  other  sub- 
jects in  which  they  become  instantly 
expert. 

For  instance,  they  can  second-guess 
the  brain  surgeons  about  how  their  work 
should  be  done  and  the  Jnstrurnents  they 
should  have  to  do  It.  They  can  fill  the 
rest  of  us  in  on  all  the  mistakes  the 
computer  people  are  making  and  tell  us 
why  cMnputers  will  never  work.  We  can 


be  made  aware  of  the  threat  to  the  coun- 
try from  the  surgery-computer  complex. 

Having  explained  why  we  do  not  need 
the  ABM,  they  can  turn  to  telling  us  why 
we  do  not  need  Mlnutemen  or  Polaris, 
either.  Then  we  will  be  able  to  sell  the 
Mlnutemen  for  scrap  and  lay  up  all  the 
Polaris  submarines.  After  that  we  can 
get  down  to  talking  disarmament  effec- 
tively with  the  Soviets,  because  we  shall 
be  such  experienced  practitioners  of  the 
art. 

Meanwhile,  one  of  the  world's  fore- 
most nonlnstant  experts  in  nuclear  strat- 
egy has  some  views  about  the  ABM  which 
possibly  should  not  go  unnoticed.  He  is 
Vice  Adm.  H.  G.  Rickover,  U.S.  Navy.  A 
recently  syndicated  column  by  James  J. 
KUpatrlck  discusses  his  views: 

RiCKOVKK  Vixws  ON  Asms  Debate  Merft 

Attentiom 

(By  James  J.  KUpatrlck) 

Several  weeks  ago.  Sen.  John  O.  Pastore 
wrote  to  Adm.  H.  O.  Rickover.  The  senator 
asked  for  the  admiral's  views  on  where  the 
nation  Is  going  and  what  needs  to  be  done 
In  a  military  way  at  a  time  of  national  de- 
bate on  preparedness. 

Rickover  responded  with  a  letter  that  mer- 
its the  widest  poeslble  reading.  Let  me  give 
him  the  floor: 

"The  first  point  I  would  like  to  make," 
Rickover  wrote.  "Is  that  In  Judging  between 
conflicting  views  on  this  matter,  the  decid- 
ing factor  must  be  their  relevance  to  the 
world  as  It  is,  not  as  we  would  wish  it  to  be. 
Oranted  the  hldeousness  of  modern  war,  can 
we  deduce  therefrom  that  mankind  Is  now 
wise  enough  to  forego  recourse  to  arms?  A 
look  at  history  should  put  us  on  guard 
against  those  who  claim  that  humanity  has 
now  reached  a  state  where  the  possibility 
of  armed  aggression  can  be  safely  disre- 
garded in  formulating  national  policy. 

"I  am  reminded  of  the  Intense  opposition 
to  the  Navy's  15-crulser  bill  in  1929.  It  was 
argued  by  many  that  with  the  signing  of  the 
Kellogg  Peace  Pact  the  year  before,  it  was 
no  longer  necessary  to  build  new  warships. 
And  this  In  light  of  the  lessons  of  World  War 
I  which  erupted  despite  the  various  Hague 
Peace  Treaties !  These  ships  were  of  inestima- 
ble value  In  helping  us  to  win  World  War  11. 
The  war  itself  was  prolonged  because  the 
Congress — heeding  the  'merchants  of  death' 
argument — in  1939  prohibited  shipment  of 
war  materials  to  Britain  and  France. 

"Then,  too,  weight  must  be  given  to  the 
credentials  cf  those  propounding  opposite 
views.  Are  they  public  servants,  charged  with 
the  awesome  responsibility  to  secure  our 
country  against  foreign  conquest?  Or  are 
they  private  Individuals  not  accountable  for 
the  consequences  of  their  opinions,  who  feel 
free  to  express  their  personal  abhorrence  of 
war  and  to  agitate  for  a  reduction  of  the  fi- 
nancial burden  military  preparedness  im- 
poses on  the  taxpayer? 

"Would  the  majority  of  the  electorate  ac- 
cept their  argument  that,  given  our  unmet 
domestic  needs,  we  cannot  afford  an  ef- 
fective defense  position  vls-a-vis  our  poten- 
tial adversaries?  Or  that  war  is  so  horrible 
that  it  Is  better  to  suffer  defeat  than  to 
fight? 

"Ab  for  the  high  cost  of  preparedness.  It  is 
In  fact  no  greater  proportionally  to  total  U.S. 
output  than  10  years  ago — 8.8  percent  of 
total  VS.  goods  and  services.  Omitting  the 
costa  of  the  Vietnam  war.  and  allowing  for 
inflation,  our  armed  forces  have  less  buying 
power  today  than  a  decade  ago. 

"In  the  Soviet  Union,  on  the  other  hand — 
according  to  the  annual  report  of  the  con- 
gressional subcommittee  on  foreign  eco- 
nomic policy  issued  last  June — resources 
have  been  diverted  from  the  farm  sector  to 
defense,  where  outlays  rose  dramatically  in 


1960-87,      after     remaining     static     since 
1962.  .  .  . 

"If  history  teaches  anything.  It  is  surely 
that  weakness  invites  attack;  that  it  takes 
but  one  aggressor  to  plunge  the  world  into 
war  against  the  wishes  of  dozens  of  peace- 
loving  nations  if  the  former  is  militarily 
strong  and  the  latter  are  not.  .  .  . 

"As  a  lawyer,  you  are  familiar  with  Black- 
stone's  statement  that  security  of  the  per- 
son is  the  first,  and  liberty  of  the  individual 
the  second  'absolute  right  inherent  in  every 
Englishman.'  Just  so,  the  first  right  of  every 
American  is  to  be  protected  against  foreign 
attack,  and  the  first  duty  of  government  is 
to  keep  our  nation  alive.  Given  the  world  sit- 
uation, this  calls  for  maintenance  of  a  de- 
fense capabUlty  which  is  adequate  to  dis- 
courage potential  aggressors.  .  .  . 

"There  can  surely  be  no  doubt  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  American 
people  are  opixjsed  to  relinquishment  of  oiu* 
defense  capability,  recognizing  full  well  that 
there  will  then  be  no  one  left  to  prevent  the 
takeover  by  Communist  power.  Whether  one 
takes  the  optimistic  view  that  a  permanent 
East-West  detente  can  be  negotiated,  or  the 
pessimistic  view  that  ultimately  we  shall 
have  to  fight  for  our  liberties,  this  nation 
has  no  future  if  it  allows  itself  to  be  out- 
matched militarily." 


PAYDAY  FOR  POSTAL  EMPLOYEES 
WILL  DEPEND  ON  PASSAGE  OP 
THE  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL 

(Mr.  STEED  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute.) ~ 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  14  days 
from  today,  on  June  19  to  be  exact,  the 
Post  OfiQce  Department  has  a  payday  for 
730,000  employees,  and  has  no  funds  to 
meet  it.  It  will  not  have  funds  to  meet 
it  unless  the  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  becomes  law  before  that  time. 

I  just  wanted  to  remind  our  colleagues 
that  although  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill  has  passed  the  House  it  still 
must  E>ass  the  other  body  and  go  through 
conference  and  be  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. We  must  hope  that  this  can  be  ac- 
complished in  the  next  14  days,  else  we 
are  going  to  have  chaos  in  at  least  the 
Post  Office  Dspp.rtment  and  probably  in 
other  Government  agencies. 

If  nothing  happens  by  that  time.  I 
think  the  Postmaster  G?neral  may  be 
faced  with  the  necessity  of  shutting 
down  the  American  postal  system. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  eentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  join 
my  chairman  Mr.  Speaker,  in  urging  the 
other  body  to  act  promptly  on»this  pro- 
posal so  that  we  will  not  have  a  chaotic 
situation  in  the  Post  Office  Departmer.t. 
The  passage  of  the  supplemental  bill  is 
warranted,  and  J  believe  promrt  action 
is  very  necces^ary. 


NIXON  AND  MUSKIE  WARN  AGAINST 
ISOLATIONISM 

(Mr.  PUCINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter  ) 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day. President  Nixon  delivered  an  excel- 
lent   address    at    the    U.S.    Air    Force 
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Academy  in  which  he  quite  properly  de- 
nounced those  who  would  force  America 
Into  a  return  to  isolationism. 

Mr.  Nixon's  courageous  warning  to 
those  who  would  have  America  put  its 
head  in  the  sand  and  remain  oblivious 
to  the  problems  of  the  world  was  most 
timely. 

It  is  the  tragedy  of  our  time  that 
prominent  voices  in  this  coimtry  have 
refused  consistently  to  see  the  iminter- 
rupted  danger  of  Soviet  colonial  expan- 
sion. 

I  congratulate  President  Nixon  and 
hasten  to  add  that  another  impressive 
voice  in  this  Nation  who  has  demon- 
strated the  same  good  Judgment  of  un- 
derstanding the  drift  toward  isolationism 
In  this  country  is  Senator  EoMnirD 
Mttskix  of  Maine. 

It  is  a  most  interesting  coincidence 
that  a  day  before  President  Nixon  spoke 
out  so  eloquently  against  the  dangers  of 
Isolationism,  Senator  Muskik  delivered  a 
similar  speech  in  Providence,  R.I.,  but 
one  that  got  substantially  less  coverage 
from  the  national  press. 
-Senator  Muskik  told  the  graduating 
class  at  Providence  College  that  the  real 
challenge  of  our  time  is  "how  can  we 
absorb  the  painful  lessons  of  Vietnam 
without  an  excessive  swing  of  the  pen- 
dulum back  to  isolationism." 

Senator  Muskh  told  the  graduating 
class  and,  in  effect,  all  of  America  that — 
This  question  will  tax  your  Imagination 
for  the  remaining  third  of  this  cantiuy. 

It  should  be  a  source  of  great  satisfac- 
tion to  all  Americans  regardless  of  their 
political  affiliation  that  there  are  at  least 
two  strong  voices  here  in  Washington 
warning  against  the  drift  toward  Isola- 
tion— the  same  kind  of  drift  that  we  saw 
In  the  middle  1930's  in  America  and 
which  ultimately  plunged  this  Nation  and 
the  world  into  the  costly  and  brutal 
World  War  H. 

I  feel  a  great  deal  more  confident  about 
the  future  when  I  see  on  the  Republican 
side  the  impressive  voice  of  President 
Nixon  warning  against  isolation  and.  on 
the  Democratic  side,  the  highly  respected 
voice  of  Senator  Muskie  cautioning  like- 
wise against  isolation.  This  oould  be  the 
beginning  of  a  real  bipartisan  foreign 
policy  which  could  restore  to  America 
true  leadership  in  foreign  affairs. 

I  include  in  the  Recoro  the  Associated 
Press  report  of  Senator  Musxie's  speech: 
PaoviDmca.  R.I. — Sen.  Edmund  Muslde. 
D-B<alne.  said  today  tae  war  In  Vietnam 
marks  the  end  of  an  era  In  which  the  United 
Slates  sought  to  maintain  international  sta- 
bility by  supporting  Regional  Military  Al- 
liances. 

"In  this  sense,  the  Vietnam  war  Is  a  water- 
shed In  American  history,"  Muskle  said  In 
a  commencement  addreaa  at  Providence  col- 
lege. 

"It  marks  the  end  of  the  poet-war  era  in 
which  we  sought  to  malnuin  international 
stabiUty  through  regional  defense  alliances 
support  primarily  by  American  military 
strength,"  Muskle  said. 

He  said  the  success  of  that  program  in 
Europe  led  to  Its  application  In  Asia. 

"There,  however,  we  have  learned  to  our 
increasing  sorrow  that  the  conditions  which 
led  to  our  success  In  Europe  no  longer  exist," 
he  said. 

He  said  this  has  led  to  deep  division  in 
America. 

"How  can  we  absorb  the  painful  leaaons  of 


Vietnam  without  an  exoaaslva  swing  of  the 
pendulum  back  to  IsolaUonism?"  He  asked. 
"That  question  will  tax  your  imagination  for 
the  remaining  third  of  thla  century." 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  ARENDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
time  to  ask  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  to  advise  us  on  the  program  for 
next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Ht.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker  In  response 
to  the  question  asked  by  the  distin- 
guished minority  whip  the  program  for 
next  week  is  as  follows: 

Monday  is  District  day.  but  there  are 
no  District  bills. 

On  Tuesday  we  have  H.R.  11271.  au- 
thorizing appropriations  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
under  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of  de- 
bate. 

For  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of 
the  week.  H.R.  6543.  Public  Health  Ciga- 
rette Smoking  Act  of  1969,  which  is  sub- 
ject to  a  rule  being  granted. 

Thursday  is  Flag  Day.  Pursuant  to  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  appropriate 
ceremonies  will  be  conducted  In  the  Hall 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

This  announcement  is  made  subject  to 
the  usual  reservations  that  conference 
reports  may  be  brought  up  at  any  time 
and  that  any  further  program  may  be 
announced  later.  We  may  have  a  further 
program  to  announce  later  depending  on 
the  disposition  of  the  bills  on  the  pro- 
gram. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY, 
JUNE  9 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next.  June  9,  1969. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

DISPENSING         WITH         CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY    NEXT 

Mr.    ALBERT.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ROBERT  P.  KENNEDY 

The  SPEAKER  pro'' tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  ^an)  Is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 


Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  year  ago  to- 
day  Senator  Robert  P.  Kennedy  was 
struck  down  by  an  assasain's  bullet  in  the 
midst  of  his  campaign  for  the  Detao- 
cratic  nomination  for  the  Presidency 
The  loss  suffered  on  that  tragic  day— fay 
his  family,  by  his  friends,  and  by  the 
fragmented  and  confused  Nation  which 
he  sought  to  lead— is  incalculable.  Not 
only  did  it  deprive  us  of  the  leadership  of 
an  extraordinarily  compassionate  and 
farslghted  man,  but  It  laid  bare  the  vio- 
lence that  has  become  such  a  prominent 
feature  of  our  society. 

As  I  said  1  year  ago  in  commenting 
upon  the  consequences  of  his  assassina- 
tion on  our  political  processes: 

What  is  to  become  of  our  democratic  form 
of  government  if  candidates  for  office,  civil 
rights  leaders,  and  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  continue  to  risk  assaslnation  when 
they  seek  a  dialogue  with  the  people?  What 
is  to  become  of  our  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment if  those  who  dare  to  dissent  risk 
physical  annihilation? 

The  loss  of  Robert  P.  Kennedy  is  no 
less  diminished  today.  He  was  a  man 
deeply  stirred  by  the  injustices  and  in- 
equities In  our  society;  and  he  was  in 
deep  dissent  with  the  ruinous  policies  in 
Vietnam  which  have  resulted  in  over 
35,000  American  deaths  and  the  division 
and  disintegration  of  our  own  society. 
Had  he  lived.  Senator  Kennedy  might 
well  have  been  our  President  today.  Were 
that  the  case,  we  would  certainly  be  on 
the  road  to  ending  our  ill-advised  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam  and  toward  right- 
ing the  injustices  which  minorities  in 
this  country  have  so  long  endured.  We 
would  also  be  on  the  road  toward  re- 
allocating national  resources  to  that  sec- 
tor of  our  society  most  In  need  of  im- 
mediate Federal  assistance;  namely,  our 
large  metropolitan  cities. 

Robert  P.  Kennedy  understood  that 
the  real  threat  to  national  security 
comes  within  our  own  borders.  Pollution 
of  our  environment,  dilapidated  hous- 
Ing,  outmoded  and  overcrowded  tians- 
portation  systems,  inadequate  educa- 
tional opportunities,  penurious  social 
securit"  benefits,  an  inadequate  and  de- 
humanizing welfare  system,  racial  dis- 
crimination— all  were  issues  to  which  he 
addressed  himself  and  for  which  he  was 
ready  to  offer  solutions.  All  were  issues 
which,  if  allowed  to  fester  and  grow  to 
still  larger  proportions,  he  knew,  would 
continue  to  breed  discontentment  and 
resentment.  Senator  Kennedy  offered 
leadership  that  promised  to  turn  the  re- 
sources of  this  Nation  toward  reinvigo- 
rating  our  cities  and  securing  the  equal 
opportunity  that  all  our  citizens — black 
and  white — deserve. 

Perhaps  the  full  weight  of  his  loss  will 
only  be  measured  over  the  next  few 
years.  For  today,  one  year  after  his 
death,  we  are  more  sorely  in  need  fo 
the  leadership  he  promised  than  ever 
before.  The  war  in  Vietnam,  which  was 
throughly  repudiated  at  the  polls  last 
year,  continues  to  rage  on  with  un- 
diminished fury,  daily  increasing  its  aw- 
ful toll  of  death  and  destruction.  The 
crisis  in  our  cities  to  which  Senator 
Kennedy  addressed  himself  continues  to 
fester  as  still  more  money  is  allocated 
to  the  military.  Arms  limitation  and  dis- 
armament, which  Robert  Kennedy  es- 
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poused,  continue  to  take  a  back  seat  to 
the  development  and  deployment  of  a 
counterproductive  antl-balllstlc-mlssile 
system. 

In  short,  1  year  after  Senator  Ken- 
nedy's death  nothing  has  changed. 

I  supported  Robert  P.  Kennedy's  can- 
didacy in  New  York  when  he  won  a  seat 
In  the  Senate  in  1964,  and  I  was  the  first 
public  official  to  publically  urge  him  to 
seek  the  Presidency  in  1968.  As  his 
friend.  I  was  deeply  grieved  of  his  death. 
As  one  who  shared  his  determination  to 
reorder  our  national  priorities  to  secure 
peace  in  Southeast  Asia  and  justice  at 
home.  I  mourn  the  lose  of  his  leadership. 

As  great  as  the  loss  of  Robert  Kennedy 
Is.  the  cause  he  represented  and  the  is- 
sues he  articulated  must  not  die  with 
him.  As  he  assumed  responsibility  for 
leadership  upon  the  death  of  his  brother, 
President  John  F.  Kennedy,  so  we  must 
assume  responsibility  for  leadership.  If 
the  administration  will  not  act  to  reori- 
ent the  priorities  of  this  Nation  toward 
the  growing  domestic  crisis,  then  it  is  up 
to  Congress  on  its- own  to  effect  that  re- 
orientation. Until  we  face  up  to  that 
crisis,  no  amount  of  weapons  and  no 
amount  of  rhetoric  will  heal  the  divisions 
and  hatreds  which  are  tearing  the  fabric 
of  our  society  asunder. 

As  we  praise  Robert  F.  Kennedy  today, 
let  us  not  forget  what  the  man  stood  for. 
for  that  is  no  doubt  what  he  himself 
would  have  wanted  most  to  have  remem- 
bered. Let  us  not  forget  that  he  believed 
that  the  crisis  of  poverty  and  racism,  of 
inadequate  housing  and  employment  op- 
portunities was  the  real  threat  to  Amer- 
ica and  that  he  believed  that  we  must 
abandon  the  antiquated  assumptions  un- 
derlying our  foreign  policy  to  obtain  a 
lasting  and  Just  peace  in  the  world.  Con- 
gress could  no  nothing  greater  to  honor 
his  memory  than  by  turning  the  re- 
sources of  this  Nation  toward  securing  a 
prompt  end  to  the  war  in  Vietnam  and 
coward  resolving  the  domestic  problems 
which  Robert  F.  Kennedy  was  so  com- 
mitted to  solving. 

Mr.  LOWEN8TEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  shall  be  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  from  Long 
Island.  

Mr.  LOWENSTBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
preciate the  generosity  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Ryan)  in  jrlelding 
to  me  on  this  very  difficult  day  for  us 
all,  and  for  our  country. 

This  is  one  of  those  times  when  it  is 
particularly  gratifying  to  be  here,  to  be 
able  to  say  a  few  words  that  will  reflect 
the  feeling  of  so  vast  a  number  of  people 
for  whom  the  wound  at  the  heart,  in- 
flicted a  year  ago  today,  has  not  eased 
with  the  passage  of  time.  I  think  Senator 
Kennedy  would  in  fact  be  surprised  if  he 
could  know  I  am  here  to  say  these  words. 
He  died  before  he  could  help  In  my  cam- 
paign or  I  in  his,  so  I  speak  Independent 
of  political  ties.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
sit  here  as  if  this  were  just  another  sad 
day  on  the  long  calendar  of  sad  days  in 
recent  American  experience.  Like  so 
many  others  who  were  touched  by  his 
prophetic  life  I  wonder  every  day  what 
he  would  think  I  should  do,  wonder  how 
best  to  push  on  toward  his  goals— goals 
that  are  the  hopes  of  all  Americans  of 


good  will,  goals  that  came  to  be  per- 
sonified for  millions  of  Americans  in 
this  man  as  in  few  others  in  our  history. 

The  horror  of  his  absence  grows  worse 
as  the  national  crisis  deepens.  The  loneli- 
ness of  his  absence  deepens  as  we  see  each 
day  how  inadequate  we  are  to  console  and 
inspire  as  he  consoled  and  inspired,  to 
lead  as  he  led.  to  pull  together  and  get 
things  done  as  he  pulled  things  together 
and  got  them  done. 

I  will  speak  more  about  these  things 
and  about  Robert  Kennedy  on  Monday, 
when  this  House  will  sit  for  the  first  time 
after  the  anniversary  of  his  death. 

Meanwhile,  a  stricken  nation  will  mark 
another  weekend  In  grief,  still  seeking 
its  bearings  and  mourning  its  loss. 

We  think  especially  at  this  moment  of 
two  of  the  most  gallant  women  of  our 
land,  Mrs.  Rose  Kennedy  and  Mrs.  Ethel 
Kennedy,  of  Senator  Kennedy's  father, 
of  his  children,  of  his  brother  and  sisters. 
We  glimpse  how  total  is  their  loss,  be- 
cause we  know  it  is  incalculably  greater 
than  ours,  and  ours  seems  total  to  us.  We 
pray  for  them,  for  ourselves,  for  our 
country,  and  for  this  tormented  planet. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York  for 
his  contribution,  and  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  keen  insight  into  the 
many  problems  to  which  Senator  Robert 
F.  Kennedy  addressed  himself  during  his 
life. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  mark 
with  great  sadness  today  the  anniversary 
of  the  loss  of  Senator  Robert  P.  Ken- 
nedy, who  loved  his  Nation  so  well  that 
he  consciously  risked  his  life,  day  after 
day,  in  order  to  work  for  her  improve- 
ment. 

Robert  Kennedy  stood  for  brother- 
hood and  for  love.  He  stood  for  an 
America  free  of  the  plight  of  poverty, 
free  of  hate,  free  of  violence.  He  stood 
for  world  peace.  He  combined  an  ambi- 
tion to  set  things  right  in  America  with 
a  full  heart,  tolerance,  and  compassion. 

Today,  as  we  remember  Robert  Ken- 
nedy— as  Attorney  General,  mourner  for 
his  slain  brother,  loving  husband  and 
father,  dedicated  Senator  from  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  idealistic  candidate 
for  his  party's  nomination  for  Presi- 
dent— our  pain  and  sadness  are  magni- 
fied by  the  fact  that  those  things  which 
he  wanted  to  correct  in  American  so- 
ciety have  not  yet  been  rectified. 

The  sincere  and  concerned  Americans 
who  loved  him.  and  who  met  his  death 
with  shocked  sorrow  and  feelings  of  per- 
sonal loss  must  recognize  that,  1  year 
later,  we  have  not  come  much  closer  to 
Robert  Kennedy's  hopes  for  his  country. 
On  this  first  anniversary  of  his  murder, 
we  can  best  honor  his  memory  by  pledg- 
ing that  a  year  from  today  we  will  have 
at  least  taken  a  few  steps  toward  the 
realization  of  that  dream,  as  he  might 
have  expected  of  us. 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask'unanl- 
mous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  10  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  in  the  Rkcoro  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 


AGRICULTURAL  WORKERS 

(Mrs.  MINK  was  granted  permission 
to  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  in- 
troduce legislation  to  give  agricultural 
workers  the  right  to  organize  and  bar- 
gain collectively  with  their  employers.  It 
is  scandalous  that  these  workers  are 
still  denied  rights  given  to  other  work- 
ers in  nearly  all  aspects  of  commerce 
and  industry. 

The  continued  denial  of  collective 
bargaining  rights  to  agricultural  work- 
ers explains  in  large  part  why  they  are 
among  the  lowest  paid  groups  of  work- 
ers in  our  Nation.  While  workers  In  such 
fields  as  manufacturing  smd  building 
trades  have  fought  for  and  won  res^on- 
able  increases  in  their  wages,  farmwork- 
ers continue  to  exist  at  the  bottom  of 
the  economic  ladder.  Moreover,  they 
have  been  prevented  from  effectively  de- 
manding rights  accorded  other  workers 
in  such  matters  as  work  hours,  medical 
treatment,  retirement,  and  other  em- 
ployment benefits.  The  shocking  treat- 
ment of  migrant  workers  shows  how  far 
employers  will  go  in  exploiting  unor- 
gamized  workers. 

Agricultural  workers  are  excluded 
from  participation  in  the  standard  of 
living  enjoyed  by  other  Americans  be- 
cause of  a  clause  in  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  of  1935  which  specifically 
denies  coverage  to  persons  employed  as 
agricultural  laborers.  Thus,  the  act  de- 
liberately makes  these  worthy  Americans 
second-class  citizens  by  barring  them 
from  the  ranks  of  those  who  can  unite 
to  demand  improved  pay  or  working 
conditions  from  their  employers. 

As  agriculture  has  evolved  to  an  in- 
dustrial-type operation  dominated  by 
large  corporations,  the  need  for  remov- 
ing this  exclusion  has  become  obvious. 
Just  as  an  individual  factory  worker  is 
powerless  to  apply  pressure  on  manage- 
ment without  joining  collectively  with 
his  peers,  so  is  an  agricultural  laborer 
prevented  from  bettering  his  low  finan- 
cial state — imless  he  can  organize  with 
other  workers.  Not  only  should  he  be 
able  to  join  a  union,  but  employers 
should  be  required  to  cooperate  with 
unions  in  hiring  and  dues  collections. 

We  have  given  the  factory  worker  these 
rights  to  take  collective  action;  now  we 
must  do  the  same  thing  for  the  agricul- 
tural laborer.  My  bill  would  amend  the 
National  Lai^or  Relations  Act  to  include 
agricultural  employees  among  those  em- 
powered to  bargain  collectively  with  em- 
ployers. 

There  has  been  considerable  sentiment 
in  this  session  of  Congress  for  the  adop- 
tion of  national  legislation  giving  farm 
laborers  righrts  they  now  enjoy  in  Hawaii. 
The  relatively  high  standard  of  living 
and  other  favorable  farmworking  con- 
ditions in  Hawaii  are  evidence  of  what 
could  happen  in  other  States  if  this  legis- 
lation is  enacted. 

Because  of  the  pressing  need  for  action 
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in  this  area,  I  Jtrfn  my  oolleaguee  who 
have  already  introducod  similar  btlla  and 
ask  that  the  Houae  give  swift  and  favor- 
able consideration  to  this  legislation. 
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YOOTH  CAUP  SAFETY  ACT 
(Mrs.  MINK  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  regret  that 
on  Monday,  June  2. 1969,  the  House  failed 
to  pass  H.R.  763,  the  Youth  Camp  Safety 
Survey  Act,  under  sxispenslon  ot  the  rules. 
The  vote  was  151  to  152. 

Prom  the  debate  on  this  measure,  it 
aiH>eared  that  the  basic  reasons  for  its 
failure  to  obtain  the  necessary  two-thirds 
vote  were  the  cost  and  a  belief  that  the 
matter  Is  more  properly  the  subject  of 
State  and  local  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  that  this  bill  does  Is 
to  provide  for  a  study  of  all  State  and 
local  laws  and  regulations  governing  the 
operate  of  youth  camps.  It  does  not 
pcovldeJor  Federal  intrusion  into  this 
field,  but  rather  for  the  gathering  of  na- 
tionwide information  wliich  can  be  the 
basis  for  State  action.  Thus,  to  a  large 
degree,  it  would  eliminate  what  could 
otherwise  become  a  need  for  direct  Fed- 
eral regulation  of  camps. 

The  hearings  on  tills  bill  provided 
ample  evidence  of  the  need  for  a  com- 
prehensive survey  of  the  adequacy  of 
safety  standards.  They  showed  that  sub- 
stantial shortcomings  exist  in  the  op- 
eration of  at  least  some  camps,  and  that 
States  have  hitherto  done  little  to  cor- 
rect the  deficiencies. 

Children  have  been  killed  or  seriously 
Injured  through  the  inept  management 
of  inexperienced  or  untrained  camp 
personnel.  Defects  in  equipment  or  fa- 
cilities have  also  caused  accidents.  Dis- 
ease is  a  common  problem,  and  many 
camp  staffs  lack  adequate  knowledge  or 
training  to  effectively  combat  it. 

A  few  States  have  attempted  to  cor- 
rect the  conditions  which  can  permit 
such  hazards.  We  know  that  26  States 
have  regulated  sanitation  of  youth 
camps,  and  15  States  have  some  safety 
legislation.  But  only  three  or  four  States 
even  make  reference  to  camp  personnel. 
Other  States  have  absolutely  no  legisla- 
tion covering  these  camps.  On  the 
whole,  it  Is  obvious  that  much  more 
should  be  done. 

We  could  simply  assume  Federal  con- 
trol over  camps  in  the  absence  of  effec- 
tive State  regulation,  but  I  feel  that  it 
would  be  much  wiser  to  allow  local  levels 
full  opportunity  to  act  before  consider- 
in?  such  a  step.  The  bill  does  not  at- 
tempt to  set  standards,  but  seeks  to 
gather  the  information  so  that  States 
can  be  better  advised  on  the  steps  that 
need  to  be  taken. 

One  reason  for  the  lack  of  State  action 
is  that  not  enough  information  exists  on 
the  conditions  In  summer  camps.  Many 
States  simply  do  not  know  enough  about 
the  deficiencies  to  legislate  knowledge- 
ably  in  this  field.  After  all,  the  prolifera- 
tion of  summer  camps  is  a  fairly  recent 
thing.  Until  now,  the  extent  of  partici- 
pation was  not  so  sizable  as  to  create 
a  demand  for  new  camps  whose  oper- 


ators lack  the  experience  and  knowledge 
of  long-time  camp  owners. 

Our  hecu-ings  brought  out  that  some 
7^  million  children  are  attending  ap- 
proximately 11,500  camps  this  summer. 
This  large,  nationwide  Industry  will  con- 
tinue to  grow  as  more  families  become 
affluent  and  are  able  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  such  facilities. 

Now  that  the  Industry  has  grown  to 
such  an  extent,  there  is  a  greater  need 
for  closer  scrutiny  of  the  conditions  at 
the  camps.  I  wish  that  we  had  a  "Ralph 
Nader"  overseeing  this  important  activ- 
ity, for,  as  the  "consumers"  In  this  case, 
parents  need  to  know  more  about  these 
camps  to  which  they  send  their  children. 
Lacking  such  protection,  however,  Con- 
gress should  at  least  act  to  gather  full 
information  on  this  subject. 

The  Youth  Camp  Safety  Survey  Act 
would  provide  for  a  study  of  all  State  and 
local  laws  and  regulations  governing  the 
operation  of  youth  camps  to  determine 
the  extent  of  such  laws,  and  the  effec- 
tiveness of  their  enforcement.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  Is  to  stimulate  State  ac- 
tion on  youth  camp  safety  so  as  to  pro- 
tect the  health  and  lives  of  millions  of 
children. 

In  view  of  the  serious  nature  of  this 
problem.  I  strongly  recommend  House 
approval  of  this  much  needed  legislation. 


ATLANTIC  UNION  RESOLUTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Edmondson).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  PiNDLEY)  Is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Atlan- 
tic Union  delegation  resolution,  which 
calls  for  the  exploration  of  federation  as 
the  answer  to  the  mounting  problems 
confronting  free  world  nations,  has  been 
introduced  today  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  a  bipartisan  grroup  of  70 
Members. 

Four  Identical  bills  were  introduced 
with  Donald  M.  Fraser,  Democrat  of 
Minnesota:  Morris  K.  Uoall,  Democrat, 
of  Arizona:  F.  Bradford  Morse,  Re- 
publican of  Massachusetts,  and  myself  as 
chief  sponsors. 

It  makes  the  same  proposal  embodied 
in  a  resolution  on  which  extensive  hear- 
ings were  held  in  the  89th  Congress,  and 
which  was  favorably  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  last 
days  of  the  90th  Congress. 

Hearings  included  statements  of 
strong  endorsement  by  Richard  M. 
Nbcon,  former  President  Eisenhower,  and 
many  other  prominent  citizens.  One  of 
the  group  of  bipartisan  House  sponsors 
at  that  time  was  Robert  P.  Ellsworth, 
since  selected  by  President  Nixon  as  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  NATO. 

Because  the  man  now  President  of  the 
United  States  so  recently  indicated  his 
support,  and  because  intervening  events 
have  strengthened  the  case  he  made, 
sponsors  of  the  new  resolution  are  hope- 
ful of  early  and  favorable  action. 

Cosponsors  of  Atlantic  Union  resolu- 
tion are:  Joseph  P.  Adoabbo.  Democrat 
of  New  York :  Glevn  M.  Anderson,  Dem- 
ocrat of  California:  Thomas  L.  Ashlbt, 
Democrat  of  Ohio:  Mario  Biagci,  Demo- 


crat of  New  York:  John  A.  Blatnix, 
Democrat  of  Minnesota;  Edward  p] 
Boland,  Democrat  of  Massachusetts; 
Richard  Bolling,  Democrat  of  Missouri; 
Oarry  Brown.  Republican  of  Michigan; 
Oeorge  E.  Brown.  Jr.,  E)emocrat  of  Cali- 
fornia; Daniel  E.  BtnroN,  Republican  of 
New  York.  ' 

Silvio  O.  Conte.  Republican  of  Mas- 
sachusetts: Emilio  Q.  Daddario,  Demo- 
crat of  Connecticut:  Charles  C.  Dices. 
Jr..  Democrat  of  Michigan;  Thaddeus  J. 
DuLSKi,  Democrat  of  New  York;  Don 
Edwards,  £)emocrat  of  California 
Joshua  Eilbxrg,  Democrat  of  Pennsyl- 
vania: Marvin  Esch,  Republican  of 
Michigan:  Leonard  Farbstein,  Democrat 
of  New  York;  Paul  Pindley,  Republican 
of  Illinois;  Donald  M.  Fraser,  Democrat 
of  Minnesota. 

Richard  Pulton,  Democrat  of  Tennes- 
see; Barry  Goldwater.  Jr.,  Republican 
of  California :  Gilbert  Gude,  Republican 
of  Maryland ;  Seymour  Halpern,  Repub- 
lican of  New  York;  Richard  T.  Hanna, 
Democrat  of  California;  Julia  Butler 
Hansen.  Democrat  of  Washington;  Ken 
Hechler,  Democrat  of  West  Virginia; 
Margaret  M.  Heckler.  Republican  of 
Massachusetts:  Henry  Helstoski,  Dem- 
ocrat of  New  Jersey;  Prank  Horton.  Re- 
publican of  New  York;  Joseph  E.  Karth. 
Democrat  of  Minnesota;  Hastings 
Keith,  Republican  of  Massachusetts: 
Edward  I.  Koch,  Democrat  of  New  York; 
Robert  L.  Leccett,  Democrat  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Donald  E.  Lukens,  Republican  of 
Ohio;  Richard  D.  McCarthy,  Democrat 
of  New  York;  Catherine  May,  Republi- 
can of  Washington;  Abner  J.  Mikva. 
Democrat  of  Illinois;  William  S.  Moor- 
HEAD,  Democrat  of  Pennsylvania;  F. 
Bradford  Morse,  Republican  of  Massa- 
chusetts; John  E.  Moss,  Democrat  of 
California;  James  G.  OUara,  Democrat 
of  Michigan:  Arnold  Olsen,  Democrat  of 
Montana:  Richard  L.  Ottinger,  Demo- 
crat of  New  York;  Bertram  L.  Podell, 
Democrat  of  New  York;  Adam  C.  Powell. 
Democrat  of  New  York. 

Melvin  Price.  Democrat  of  Illinois; 
Graham  PtmcELL,  Democrat  of  Texas: 
Albert  H.  Quie.  Republican  of  Minne- 
sota: Thomas  M.  Rees.  Democrat  of  Cal- 
ifornia; Ogdem  R.  Reid,  Republican  of 
New  York;  Henry  S.  Reuss,  Democrat  of 
Wisconsin;  Howard  W.  Robison,  Repub- 
lican of  New  York;  Peter  W.  Rodino. 
Democrat  of  New  Jersey;  Edward  R. 
RoYBAL,  Democrat  of  California:  Wil- 
liam L.  St.  Onge,  Democrat  of  Connecti- 
cut; James  H.  Scheuer,  Democrat  of  New 
York. 

Herman  T.  Schneebeli.  Republican  of 
Pennsylvania;  Fred  Schwengel,  Repub- 
lican of  Iowa;  B.  P.  Sisk,  Democrat  of 
California:  Henry  P.  Smith,  Republican 
of  New  York;  Robert  T.  Stafford,  Re- 
publican of  Vermont;  J.  William  Stan- 
ton. Republican  of  Ohio;  Willi.\m  A 
Steioer,  Republican  of  Wisconsin: 
Samuel  S.  Stratton.  Democrat  of  New 
York;  Charles  M.  Teacue.  Republican  of 
California;  Prank  Thompson.  Jr.,  Demo- 
crat of  New  Jersey:  Morris  K.  Udall. 
Democrat  of  Arizona;  Jim  Wright,  Dem- 
ocrat of  Texas;  and  John  W.  Wydler, 
Republican  of  New  York. 

Text  of  the  Atlantic  Union  resolution 
follows: 
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WbercM,  the  interdependance  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  AUantlc  Community  has  steadily 
grown  with  the  Increased  mobility  of  capital 
and  goods,  while  the  revolutionizing  speed  ot 
scientific,  technological  advance  has  out- 
stripped the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  and  made 
It  necessary  to  forge  new  bonds  to  maintain 
the  unity  of  these  nations,  so  essential  to  In- 
ternational prosperity,  peace  and  freedom; 

Whereas,  the  defense  of  the  nations  of  the 
Atlantic  Community  against  not  only  war 
but  monetary  crash  and  depression  continues 
to  be  a  mutual  concern; 

Whereas,  the  citizens  of  these  free  nations 
are  already  united  also  by  a  common  devotion 
to  democratic  traditions  and  the  rule  of  law; 

Whereas,  this  common  heritage  enables  and 
requires  them,  when  facing  such  challenges 
as  those  now  confronting  them,  to  meet  and 
explore  together  how  best  to  enlarge  and  ex- 
tend the  rule  of  law  to  provide  for  effective 
democratic  government  and  regulation  of 
their  common  concerns; 

Whereas,  our  Original  States,  when  beset  by 
divisive  clangers  under  their  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, sent  delegates  to  the  1787  Conven- 
tion, who  traced  the  trouble  to  the  confederal 
structure  and  to  replace  It  Invented  the  fed- 
eral system,  which  has  effectively  safeguarded 
member  States  from  domination  by  one  an- 
other, equitably  apportioned  among  their 
sovereign  citizens  voting  power  on  common 
concerns,  assured  each  State  of  Independent 
government  of  State  affairs,  met  other  chal- 
lenges like  those  now  facing  the  Atlantic  al- 
lies and  not  merely  worked  but  proved  that 
free  people  can  thus  work  marvels; 

Whereas,  a  joining  together  for  such  pur- 
poses of  the  democratic  nations  of  the  At- 
lantic Community  to  create  an  Atlantic  Un- 
ion within  the  framework  of  the  United  Na- 
tions would  reduce  the  cost  of  the  common 
defense,  provide  a  stable  currency  for  world 
trade,  facilitate  commerce  of  all  kinds,  en- 
hance the  welfare  ot  the  people  ot  the  mem- 
ber nations,  and  Increase  their  capacity  to 
aid  the  people  of  developing  nations:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
\thc  Senate  concurring).  That  (1)  The  Con- 
gress hereby  creates  an  Atlantic  Union  dele- 
gation, composed  ot  eighteen  eminent  citi- 
zens, and  authorized  to  organize  and  par- 
ticipate In  a  convention  made  up  of  similar 
delegations  from  such  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
allies  as  desire  to  Join  In  this  enterprise,  to 
explore  the  possibility  of  agreement  on: 

(a)  A  declaration  that  the  goal  of  their 
peoples  Is  to  transform  their  present  alliance 
into  a  federal  union; 

(b)  A  timetable  tor  the  transition  to  this 
goal;  and 

(c)  Democratic  Institutions  to  expedite  the 
necessary  stages  and  achieve  the  objective 
in  time  to  save  their  citizens  from  another 
war  cr  depression,  and  let  them  enjoy,  as  soon 
as  possible,  the  greater  freedom  and  higher 
moral  and  material  blessings  which  federa- 
tion has  brought  free  people  in  the  past; 

(2)  The  convention's  recommendations 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  for  action 
by  constitutional  procedure; 

( 3 )  Not  more  than  half  of  the  delegation's 
members  shall  be  from  one  political  party, 
and  all  shall  be  citizens  of  high  stature  and 
wide  Influence,  representing  together  a  broad 
range  of  experience  In  the  various  major 
challenges  facing  this  undertaking,  and  so 
conscious  of  Its  Importance  and  urgency  as 
to  be  winiRg  to  give  It  personally  the  nec- 
essary priority  and  time; 

(4)  (a)  Six  of  the  delegates  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, after  consultation  with  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  six  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  and  six  by  the  President  ot  the 
United  SUtes. 

(b)  Vacancies  shall  not  affect  Its  powers 
,  and  shall  be  filled  In  the  same  manner  as 
..   the  original  selection. 


(c)  The  Delegation  shall  elect  a  chairman 
and  vice-chairman  from  among  its  members. 

(d)  AU  members  of  the  Delegation,  like 
the  drafters  of  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion, shall  be  free  from  official  instructions, 
and  free  to  speak  and  vote  Individually  In  the 
Convention. 

(6)  The  Delegation  shall  cease  to  exist  at 
the  expiration  of  the  three-year  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  of  the  approval  of  this 
Resolution. 

This  resolution,  almost  identical  with 
the  one  eloquently  endorsed  3  years  ago 
by  the  man  who  is  now  President  of  the 
United  States,  would  establish  an  18- 
member  U.S.  delegation  of  eminent 
citizens. 

This  group  would  be  authorized  to 
meet  in  convention  with  similar  groups 
from  other  NATO  nations  for  these 
purposes.  First,  to  seek  agreement  on 
federation  as  the  goal  of  the  alliance; 
second,  to  fix  a  target  date  for  achieve- 
ment of  the  goal:  third,  to  establish  in- 
terim institutions  needed  to  keep  the 
developments  on  schedule. 

This  resolution  contemplates  a  mas- 
sive  advance  in  political  institutions,  one 
that  indeed  would  be  historic.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  no  more  massive  than 
the  advances  in  scientific  technology  we 
witness  almost  daily  on  our  television 
screens. 

Conceivably,  the  convention  would  ex- 
plore the  possibility  of  applying  the 
genius  of  our  own  U.S.  federal  system  to 
the  broader  Atlantic  community.  A 
federation  of  these  major  nations  of 
western  civilization  would  be  formidable 
indeed.  It  would  result  in  a  political 
Institution  large  enough  to  deal  suc- 
cessfully with  the  supra-national  prob- 
lems that  now  confoimd  us. 

Brought  together  effectively  and  per- 
manently by  means  of  federation,  the 
people  of  this  broad  community  would 
then  be  enabled  to  speak  and  act  as  one — 
and  share  burdens  equitably — in  all 
external  matters,  like  aid  to  under- 
developed nations,  filling  the  require- 
ments of  international  law  and  order, 
halting  safely  the  arms  race. 

At  the  same  time,  this  develppment— 
by  effectively  unifying  the  total  strength 
of  these  nations — would  make  possible 
the  safe  reduction  of  internal  militaristic 
influence  in  our  society. 

If,  as  seems  to  me  logical,  it  would  also 
lead  to  a  imified  monetary  system  and 
the  elimination  of  internal  barriers  to 
trade,  it  would  spur  economic  progress 
and  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  danger  of 
economic  depression  and  monetary  crash. 

During  the  years  since  World  War  II 
our  Government  has  spent  nearly  a  tril- 
lion dollars  seeking  national  military 
solutions  to  problems  which  are  funda- 
mentally supranational.  We  have  spent 
only  a  pittance  of  energy  and  money 
seeking  solutions  on  an  appropriately 
supranational  scale,  searching  for  peace- 
ful nonmilitarj-  means  through  which  our 
free  institutions  can  b0  protected, 
strengthened  and  advanced  to  the  bene- 
fit of  ourselves  and  others. 

Por  years  we  have  known  that  na- 
tionalism in  its  traditional  form  is  as  ob- 
solete as  the  muzzle-loading  rifle,  but  we 
do  nothing  about  it.  We  invest  billions  in 
weapons  that  quickly  lose  value,  but  next 
to  nothing  in  federation,  an  investment 


which  our  own  national  experience  has 
shown  to  increase  steadily  in  value. 

If  only  to  assure  that  America  will 
have  the  high  respect  and  devotion  of  its 
rising  generation,  it  is  high  time  we  ex- 
plore nonmilitaristlc  ways  to  deal  with 
mounting  problems  like  world  policing 
and  nuclear  proliferation.  Federation  is 
such  a  way.  It  is  time-tested.  It  Is 
practical. 

The  resolution  makes  the  same  pro- 
posal— and  in  practically  the  same  text 
(Ml  all  essential  points — as  the  one  I  and 
others  introduced  on  October  18,  1965, 
and  again  on  February  23,  1967. 

In  the  interval,  this  resolution  had 
gained  in  1966  the  strong  endorsement  of 
the  statesman  who  is  now  our  President, 
Richard  M.  Nixon.  At  about  the  same 
time  in  the  spring  of  1966, 1  also  received 
letters  endorsing  i^  from  former  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower — who  wrote  me : 

I  strongly  favor  your  undertaking;  let  there 
be  no  mistake  about  this. 

And  endorsements  from  Barry  Gold- 
water,  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  George 
Romney,  and  William  W.  Scranton. 

The  same  resolution  was  introduced  :n 
the  Senate  in  both  1965  and  1967  by  Sen- 
ators Eugene  McCarthy  and  Frank  Carl- 
sjn  as  chief  cosponsors.  In  1968  it  gained 
the  support  of  the  late  Senator  Robert 
P.  Kennedy  who  wrote  on  April  8  to 
Freedom  &  Union  magazine: 

The  Atlantic  Union  Resolution  affords  us 
the  opportunity  to  study  this  Intriguing  con- 
cept (a  federal  union  of  the  Atlantic  na- 
tions). I  urge  the  proposal's  adoption.  •  •  • 
To  fall  to  study  this  concept  .  .  .  would  be  to 
turn  our  back  on  the  lessons  of  history. 

Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
soon  after  he  announced  his  candidacy 
for  the  Democratic  nomination  for  Pres- 
ident, gave  the  resolution  his  support  in 
a  statement  on  May  7,  from  which  I 
quote: 

While  a  Senator,  I  was  among  the  sponsors, 
from  1949  on,  of  all  the  resolutions  for  an 
Atlantic  Convention  to  explore  with  N.A.T.O. 
allies  a  federal  union  answer  to  the  challenge 
of  how  to  unite  effectively  and  democratically 
the  great  moral  and  material  strength  of 
these  free  peoples.  And  so  I  heartily  welcome 
the  Impressive  support  the  pending  resolu- 
tions to  do  this  have  gained. 

One  of  the  many  powerful  reasons  for 
the  Atlantic  Union  delegation  resolution 
is  the  dangerously  increasing  gap  be- 
tv.een  the  amount  we  have  spent  since 
1949  on  strengthening  the  defense  of 
freedom  by  national  armed  force  plus 
"domino"  wars,  as  contrasted  with  the 
pittance  spent  to  assemble  strength 
through  federal  union.  To  quote  Mr. 
Humphrey,  it  is  high  time  to  explore  the 
"federal  union  answer  to  the  challenge 
of  how  to  unite  effectively  and  demo- 
cratically the  great  moral  and  material 
strength  of  these  free  peoples." 

Both  armed  power  and  federation  of 
free  peoples  are  obviously  necessary  for 
the  defense  of  freedom — but  consider  the 
gap  Ijetween  the  efforts  we  have  thus  far 
made  to  defend  it  in  these  two  ways. 

In  the  21-year  period  from  1949 
through  1969  we  have  appropriated  for 
armed  power  a  total  of  $959  billions.  In 
the  same  period,  we  have  appropriated 
nothing  at  all,  as  yet,  to  explore  the 
federal  union  way  to  unite  the  free 
effectively. 
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In  other  word«.  we  have  qpent,  slnoe 
1949,  almost  $1  trlllloD  more  on  the 
ctrenffth  that  comes  from  arms  than 
Ml  exploring  Atlantic  federal  union.  Tet 
we  all  kzK>w  that  the' Immense  produc- 
tive, financial,  scientific,  and  armed 
power  of  the  United  States  came  from 
federal  union.  Our  bounding  Fathers  had 
the  foresight,  when  the  alliance  of  the 
13  SUtes  under  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation proved  weak  and  unreliable, 
as  NATO  Is  today,  to  call  the  kind  of 
exploratory  convention  in  1787  we  urge 
today.  That  convention  resulted  In  the 
discovery  that  a  federal  imlon  was  the 
way  to  unite  the  free  effectively  and 
democratically,  a  way  which  has  brought 
us  our  great  strength. 

Think  of  only  one  of  the  consequences 
of  this  appalling  gap.  We  are  Justly  con- 
cerned by  the  unrest  among  our  youth, 
the  tumult  on  campus  and  in  high  school, 
the  rising  rebellion  of  students  against 
ROTC  and  all  forms  of  strength  through 
arms,  their  growing  tendency  to  echo 
the  communist  charge  that  our  coun- 
try is  "Ijpperlallstlc. " 

We  ovietlook  the  fact,  that  throughout 
the  entire  lifetime  of  all  Americans  un- 
der voting  age,  the  U.S.  Government  has 
Increasingly  sought  to  defend  liberty 
by  spending  lavishly  on  armed  power — 
far  more  than  on  education  or  anything 
else — to  the  neglect  of  idea  power,  moral 
power. 

We  have  overlooked  this  stark  contrast 
so  long  that,  when  we  try  to  explain  to 
o»ir  youth  that  armed  power  and  draft- 
ing the  young  to  fight  far  away  are 
needed  to  maintain  oiir  free  way  of  life, 
we  are  bewildered  to  see  them  brush  this 
off  as  the  "hypocrisy"  of  older  people. 
Yet,  to  understand  them,  their  parents 
^  and  grandparents  must  remember  that 
no  previous  generation  has  ever  seen, 
through  their  entire  lifetime,  the  over- 
whelming U.S.  accent  on  armed  power 
that  has  been  the  lifelong  experience  of 
all  Americans  under  21.  Our  youth  have 
seen  this  gap  grow — from  a  defense 
budget  of  $10  billion  in  1949  to  one  of 
$76  bllUon  in  1969 — grow  seven  times 
greater  while  the  outlook  for  peace  has 
certainly  not  grown  apace,  if  at  all. 

Freedom  needs  both  armed  power  and 
the  power  that  comies  from  federation, 
as  I  said  earlier— but  between  the  two. 
federation  deserves  the  higher  priority! 
We  know  from  experience  that  rapid 
technological  advance  renders  modem 
weapons  rapidly  obsolete — sometimes 
obsolete  even  before  the  model  on  which 
millions  were  spent  can  go  into  produc- 
tion. That's  the  major  reason  why  armed 
power  Is  so  increasingly  costly. 

But  the  passage  of  time,  which  quickly 
scrape  our  most  sophisticated  and  ex- 
pensive weapons,  strengthens  no  less 
quickly  the  power  free  people  gain  from 
federation.  This  power  grows  stronger. 
Instead  of  weaker,  every  year,  decade, 
century.  Our  own  history  as  a  federa- 
tion shows  that  to  be  true.  And  the  pas- 
sage of  time  makes  union  grow  stronger 
not  only  the  total  effect  of  its  armed 
power  but  In  every  field— financial, 
monetary,  productive,  scientific — and  in 
moral  power,  too.  We  know  this  also 
from  experience.  We  know  how  weak  our 
own  Federal  Union  was  when  it  began, 
and  how  its  power  has  grown  in  many 
ways  for  180  years  now. 
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To  meet  the  danger  from  Inflation,  the 
challenges  from  the  campus  and  the 
city  and  others  I  shall  not  mention,  we 
should  cease  depending  so  exclusively  on 
the  kind  of  strength  that  costs  most,  only 
to  turn  quickly  obsolescent,  and  seek  in- 
stead the  kind  of  power  that  costs  virtu- 
ally nothing,  never  becomes  obsolete, 
grows  only  stronger  as  time  goes  on.  It 
is  this  marvelous,  priceless,  ever-grow- 
ing, everlasting,  many-faceted  strength 
which  the  Atlantic  Union  resolution 
would  have  us  explore  now  with  the 
other  free  people  of  NATO. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  some  other  reasons 
that  add  urgency  to  the  Atlantic  Union 
resolution  and  make  the  outlook  for  It 
better. 

To  begin  with,  there  is  the  departure 
from  power  of  General  de  Gaulle.  This 
has  removed  what  to  many  Americans 
was  so- great  an  obstacle  to  the  proposed 
convention's  success  as  to  make  con- 
voking it  impractical.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  his  resignation  opens  a  period 
of  uncertainty  in  this  key  country,  and 
the  risk  of  its  reverting  in  a  few  years  to 
the  political  instability  it  suffered 
through  the  period  preceding  the  Presi- 
dency of  General  de  Gaulle.  To  avoid  this 
and  other  risks  we  need  to  seize  the  pres- 
ent opportunity  this  very  year. 

The  return  to  the  front  pages  of  the 
chronic  threat  of  a  world  monetary  crash 
is  another  urgent  reason  to  explore  the 
Federal  answer.  A  crash  could  trigger  a 
world  depression  as  did  the  one  of  1929 — 
and  this  time  advance  Communist  dicta- 
torship as  it  then  brought  Hitler  to  power 
in  less  than  a  year  and  a  half. 

There  are  also  other  ominous  signs: 
The  rising  power  of  the  marshals  in 
Moscow,  the  brutal  invasion  and  stifling 
of  Czechoslovakia,  the  resulting  threat  to 
the  German  Federal  Republic,  the  ex- 
pansion of  Soviet  naval  power  in  the 
Mediterranean,  Moscow's  re-armlng  of 
the  Arab  States  and  the  liu'king  danger 
of  a  nuclear  confrontation  in  the  Mid- 
east. 

I  wish  I  had  time  to  develop  these  rea- 
sons for  convoking  the  proposed  conven- 
tion to  explore  Atlantic  Union.  But  I 
must  delay  no  longer  to  recall  in  full  the 
statement  which  President  Nixon  sent  to 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
on  September  1.  1966,  urging  it  to  ap- 
prove the  resolution.  It  merits  recall  not 
only  because  he  is  now  President,  but  be- 
cause of  the  unanswerable  case  he  made 
for  the  resolution,  and  the  prophetic  In- 
sight he  showed.  Here  is  what  President 
Nixon  said: 

It  la  fitting  tt)«t  the  Unlt«d  SUtes.  the 
world's  first  truiy  federal  government,  should 
be  a  main  force  behind  the  effort  to  find  a 
basU  for  a  broad  federation  of  free  Atlantic 
nations. 

Although  the  accomplishment  of  the  ulti- 
mate goal  of  the  ResoluUon  may  well  be  Im- 
possible to  attain  for  many  years,  recent 
events  of  history  and  numerous  scientific 
and  technological  advances  of  the  past  20 
years  point  the  way  m  thu  direction.  It  would 
be  foolish  for  us  to  Ignore  the  fact  that 
science  and  history  are  even  now  fatefully 
combining  to  accomplish  the  same  goal.  Per- 
haps, by  anUclpaUng  the  further  shrinking 
of  the  world,  the  dialogue  which  this  Reaolu- 
tion  contemplates  will  provide  a  reaourceful 
tool  for  ct^lng  with  the  problems  of  a  world 
which  In  20  years  will  have  undergone  even 
more  drastic  changes  than  have  occurred 
since  World  War  11. 


I  have  been  deeply  dUturbed  of  late  by  the 
trend  of  events  In  Surope.  The  renewed  n«- 
tlonallam  of  Prance  has  for  the  moment 
baited  the  pace  at  which  the  nations  or 
Western  Europe  were  moving  toward  becom- 
ing a  unified  and  federated  community.  By 
adopting  a  measure  such  as  the  Atlantic 
Union  ResoluUon  we  could  give  new  Impetus 
to  the  spirit  of  federalism  In  Western  Burope 

To  be  sure  the  concept  of  an  "Atlantlca"  is 
at  present  only  a  dream,  but  In  the  age  of 
the  rocket,  dreams  become  reality  with  a 
speed  which  Is  difficult  to  Imagine.  The  At- 
lantic Union  Resolution  is  a  forward-looking 
proposal  which  acknowledges  the  depth  and 
breadth  of  Incredible  change  which  la  going 
on  In  the  world  around  us.  I  urge  Its  adoption. 

Consider  the  accelerating  speed  at 
which  "Incredible  change"  has  continued 
since  1966  when  President  Nixon  made 
that  statement.  He  recalled  in  it  how 
events  of  history  and  technological- 
scientific  advances  in  "the  past  20  years" 
have  pointed  the  way  toward  Atlantic 
Union.  He  stressed  the  need  of  not  delay- 
ing further  to  use  the  "resourceful  tool" 
which  the  proposed  convention  provides 
"for  coping  with  the  problems  of  a  world 
which  in  20  years  will  have  undergone 
even  more  drastic  changes  than  have  oc- 
curred" in  the  previous  20  years. 

It  is  not  20,  it  is  less  than  3  years  since 
that  forecast  was  made.  In  that  brief 
period  the  nuclear  power  of  Red  China 
raised  the  call  for  the  production  of 
the  Sentinel  missile  system.  Before  it 
could  be  started,  the  multiple  nuclear 
warhead  produced  by  the  Soviet  Union 
has  brought  the  need  for  the  Safeguard 
missile  system — and  the  current  ABM 
controversy. 

As  for  the  advance  in  space,  consider 
the  highlights  of  only  last  month:  Amer- 
icans circled  the  moon  repeatedly  in 
Apollo  10,  and  we  saw  on  TV  in  our  homes 
the  photographs  they  took  of  the  earth 
rising  over  the  bleak  horizon  of  the 
moon — a  most  Impressive  proof  of  the 
•'shrinking  of  our  world." 

Truly— to  quote  the  prophetic  Nixon 
statement  again: 

In  the  age  of  the  rocket  dreanu  become 
reality  with  a  speed  which  Is  difficult  to 
Imagine. 

And  no  less  truly,  this  applies  also  to 
the  dream  of  a  federation  of  the  Atlantic 
community — a  federal  union  of  the 
free — of  bridging  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by 
the  principles  with  which  our  fathers 
boldly  began  spanning  this  continent  be- 
fore there  were  steamboats,  trains,  tele- 
graph, when  the  steam -electric  p>eriod 
was  only  dawning,  and  its  marvels  were 
beyond  the  dreams  of  even  Benjamin 
Franklin. 

Earlier  I  said  we  all  know  that  our 
own  federal  union  has  grown  immensely 
in  strength  since  its  weak  beginning.  Let 
me  conclude  by  citing  a  timely  example 
of  how  dark  the  outlook  for  it  was  in 
this  period  in  1787.  In  Februarj-  of 
that  year  the  convention  to  explore  how 
to  transform  the  moribund  Articles  of 
Confederation  into  an  effective,  demo- 
cratic government  had  been  summoned 
to  open  in  Phildelphia  on  May  14.  That 
was  182  years  ago. 

George  Washington  feared  the  con- 
vention was  doomed  to  fail.  Nonetheless 
he  had  traveled  more  than  4  days  by 
horseback  and  carriage  to  be  present 
when  the  Convention  t>egan.  He  reached 
Philadelphia  on  the  13th,  and  the  next 
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day  he  went  with  Madiscm  and  the  ma- 
jority of  Virginia's  eight  delegates  to 
Independence  Hall  for  the  opening  ses- 
sion. Only  one  other  delegation  met  them 
there.  It  was  Pennsylvtmia's — and  only 
some  of  the  Philadelphia  members  of  its 
eight  delegates.  There  was  no  delega- 
tion from  the  four  States  nearest  Phila- 
delphia: New  York — only  half  as  far 
away  as  Mount  Vernon;  New  Jersey,  Just 
across  the  river;  Delaware,  20  miles 
down  the  river;  and  just  beyond  it, 
Maryland,  another  State  Washington 
had  traversed  in  those  4  days. 

A  lesser  man  than  the  Father  of  our 
Country  might  well  have  gone  home, 
concluding  that  such  apathy— or  oppo- 
sition— proved  that  his  fears  were  well 
founded.  Moreover,  on  March  10.  just 
after  receiving  word  that  the  Conven- 
tion was  summoned  for  May  14.  he  had 
sent  the  Foreign  Secretary  of  Congress 
a  letter  in  which  he  agreed  that  the 
Confederation  was  ready  to  fall,  unless 
drastically  changed,  and  then  added: 

But,  Is  the  public  mind  matured  for  such 
an  Important  change?  .  .  .  My  opinion  Is 
that  the  country  must  yet  feel  and  see  more, 
before  It  can  be  accomplished.  A  thirst  for 
power  and  the  .  .  .  monster  .  .  .  sovereignty, 
which  have  taken  such  fast  hold  of  the 
States  Individually  will  .  .  .  form  a  strong 
phalanx  against  It  .  .  .  The  opposition  will 
be  altogether  Irresistible  till  the  mass,  as 
well  as  the  more  discerning  part  of  the  Com- 
munity, shall  see  the  necessity  .  .  .  Yet  I 
would  fain  try  what  the  wisdom  of  the  pro- 
posed convention  will  suggest.  It  may  be  the 
last  Peaceable  mode. 

Despite  his  misgivings,  Washington 
had  made  the  arduous  trip — only  to  find 
abundant  cause  to  say,  "I  told  you  so" 
and  return  home.  Had  he  done  so,  it  is 
all  too  certain  that  the  Convention  would 
never  have  got  the  quorum  of  seven 
States  it  needed,  and  no  Federal  Union 
would  have  been  constituted.  The  "fast 
hold"  of  the  monster  sovereignty  on  each 
of  the  13  States  would  have  scourged 
them  all  as  it  has  the  nations  of  Eiu-ope. 
The  13  would  have  been  sucked  into  the 
alliances  and  wars  of  the  25-year  mael- 
strom which  began  with  the  opening  of 
the  French  Revolution  in  May  1789 — 
some  on  one  side,  some  on  the  other. 
The  New  World  would  have  gone  the  way 
of  the  Old. 

But  Washington  did  not  take  apathy 
or  "No"  for  an  answer.  Rather,  he  cooled 
his  heels  not  merely  1  day,  but  day 
after  day,  hoping  for  a  quorum.  On  the 
18th,  Alexander  Hamilton  and  a  major- 
ity of  the  New  York  delegation  arrived; 
on  the  21st,  the  Deleware  delegation  was 
on  hand — ^but  the  Convention  was  still 
three  States  short  of  a  quonmi.  It  did  not 
attain  that  quorum  and  open  until  May 
25,  when  the  New  Jersey  delegation 
finally  crossed  the  Delaware. 

Such  was  the  outlook  for  effective 
union  of  the  13  States  182  years  ago  this 
day.  During  that  11-day  period  various 
delegates  grew  so  discouraged  that  they 
urged  that  the  Convention,  if  it  ever 
opened,  content  itself  with  half  meas- 
ures. These,  they  held,  were  the  only 
changes  that  would  be  accepted  by  the 
people  of  the  13  States — and  the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation  stipulated  that  any 
change  in  it  required  ratification  by 
all  13. 


In  these  gloomy  circumstances  Wash- 
ington did  much  more  than  hope  and 
pray  for  seven  States  to  come.  When 
defeatism  grew  rife  on  one  of  those  dis- 
couraging 11  days,  he  intervened  and 
turned  the  tide  from  despair  to  determi- 
nation with  these  solemn  words  to  the 
other  delegates: 

It  la  too  probable  that  no  plan  we  pro- 
pose will  be  adopted.  Perhaps  another  dread- 
ful conflllct  la  to  be  sustained.  If,  to  please 
the  people,  we  offer  what  we  ourselves  dis- 
approve, how  can  we  afterward  defend  our 
work?  Let  us  raise  a  standard  to  which  the 
wise  and  the  honest  can  repair;  the  event  is 
In  the  hand  of  Ood. 

Such  was  the  prospect  at  thi;  time  in 
1787  for  the  first  convention  in  world 
history  called  to  explore  whether  allied 
democracies  could  agree  to  constitute  an 
effective,  democratic  government  for 
their  common  affairs.  Such  was  the  little 
acorn  of  courage  and  wisdom  from  which 
our  mighty  tree  of  liberty  grew.  With  that 
spirit  we  can  now  arm  freedom  with  de- 
cisive moral  and  material  power  for 
peace,  by  deciding  to  explore  the  inspir- 
ing possibilities  offered  by  Atlantic  Fed- 
eral Union. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time 
clearly  has  come  in  the  affairs  of  men 
for  the  North  Atlantic  democracies — 
those  of  us  who  share  so  much  in  com- 
mon tradition,  common  governmental 
form,  common  respect  for  individual 
rights — to  explore  the  possibilities  of 
forming  more  effective  common  solutions 
to  our  most  pressing  common  problems. 

The  sponsorship  of  this  resolution  call- 
ing for  a  convention  of  these  free  world 
nations  demonstrates  the  broad  and 
growing  recognition  of  this  need.  When 
I  examined  the  list  of  sponsors  earlier 
today,  I  discovered  tliat  there  were  69. 
How  appropriate  Sixty-nine  in  1969.  It  is 
in  every  sense  a  bipartisan  group.  The 
list  includes  Democrats  and  Republicans, 
liberals  and  conservatives,  hawks  and 
doves — and  perhaps  a  few  owls.  But  it 
should  not  be  surprising  that  so  broad 
a  spectrum  of  the  p>oIitically  aware  have 
joined  hands  in  supporting  this  resolu- 
tion. 

The  history  of  mankind  can  be  seen 
politically,  in  the  gradual  expansion  of 
the  unit  of  government.  FMrst,  there  were 
families:  then  nomadic  tribes;  then  small 
settled  communities;  ultimately  the 
Greek  city-states,  and  finally  under  Phil- 
lip II  of  Macedonia  the  first  nation. 
Since  then,  nations  hstve  merged  into 
larger  nations  for  the  common  well-be- 
ing of  their  citizens,  and  formal  group- 
ings and  alliances  of  nations  have  culmi- 
nated in  formal  international  organiza- 
tions. 

In  each  step  along  this  upward  civiliz- 
ing road,  people  have  submerged  differ- 
ences to  seek  common  ends.  The  merging 
of  the  destinies  of  those  with  common 
aspirations  has  given  greater  strength  to 
all  who  share  the  same  dreams.  And,  in 
one  of  history's  paradoxes,  the  voluntary 
forgoing  of  imrestralned  locsd  autonomy 
has  resulted  in  greater  individual  liberty 
and  broader  individual  opportunity. 

Almost  200  years  ago,  13  weak  and  in- 
dependent little  republics  banded  them- 
selves together  on  this  continent  and 
agreed  to  survive  as  one  strong  nation. 
There  were  among  our  forefathers  dif- 


ferent cultures,  different  languages,  dif- 
ferent religious  backgrounds.  Yet  the 
things  that  united  them  were  greater 
than  the  things  that  divided  them.  They 
had  a  common  enemy  and  a  common 
purpose.  Thirteen  years  under  the  loose 
alliance  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
demonstrated  the  need  for  stronger  ties 
of  unity.  When  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion blundered  and  broke  apart  on  the 
rock  of  reality,  our  American  ancestors 
drew  the  bonds  of  union  tighter  about 
themselves  by  means  of  the  Constitution. 
Thus  banded  together  in  a  federation, 
their  progeny  have  known  the  blessings 
of  a  viable  government  and  the  ability  to 
come  to  grips  with  common  problems. 

The  twin  catalysts  which  drew  our 
forebears  together  originally  were  a  com- 
mon enemy  and  a  common  purpose.  To- 
day the  members  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Community — with  equally  as  much  in 
common  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  13 
Colonies — face  common  external 
enemies,  tyranny,  and  the  threat  of  nu- 
clear war.  They  certainly  face  common 
purposes  in  the  survival  and  triumph  of 
humanity  itself  and  of  the  human  values 
which  we  cherish  in  common. 

The  fantastic  compression  of  time  has 
shrunk  our  planet.  For  purposes  of  trans- 
portation or  communication,  the  average 
citizen  in  my  city  of  Port  Worth  today  is 
much  closer  to  London  or  Paris — or  Mos- 
cow or  Saigon — than  his  ancestor  was  100 
years  ago  to  our  State  Capitol  in  Austin. 
We  can  travel  to  any  major  city  of  the 
world  or  communicate  with  anyone  in 
any  such  city  with  greater  ease,  speed, 
and  facility  than  our  ancestors  could 
have  traveled  to  Austin  or  communicated 
with  a  resident  of  that  city. 

Our  human  arts  of  governing  our  rela- 
tionships and  coming  to  grips  with  the 
common  problems  that  beset  us  in  a  civi- 
lized and  effective  way  have  not  kept 
pace  with  the  movement  of  events.  The 
explosion  of  scientific  knowledge  has 
far  outstripped  the  development  of  our 
social  and  governmental  institutions. 

So  it  seems  only  plausible  and  natural 
that  intelligent  men  and  women,  sharing 
aspirations  and  values  in  common,  should 
perfect  their  mutual  capacity  to  assault 
and  conquer  the  problems  of  this  age  in 
quite  the  same  way  that  forward  looking 
statesmen  of  past  times  have  done.  Does 
someone  suggest  that  such  an  approach 
is  too  visionary?  I  would  remind  him  only 
of  Solomon's  warning  that  "Where  there 
is  no  vision,  the  people  perish." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  hearings  can  be 
held  at  an  early  moment  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  that 
the  membership  of  Congress  may  have 
an  opportimlty  to  express  the  readiness 
of  our  people  to  sit  down  in  a  civilized 
way  with  our  friends  and  kinsmen  of 
the  other  western  democracies  £ind  ex- 
plore the  avenues  by  which  together  we 
may  work  to  build  a  more  secure  and 
hopeful  future  for  our  posterity. 


ATLANTIC  UNION  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  joined  more  than  70  other  Members 
in  introducing  a  resolution  calling  for 
an  Atlantic  Union  convention.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  names  already  listed  by  the 
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gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Fiwdibt), 
two  more  should  be  added :  Congreannen 
FHAKK  E.  EvANB,  of  Colorado.  and  RoB- 
iHT  O.  Tmiiwah,  of  Rhode  Island. 

I  am  proud  to  be  associated  with  this 
resolution  because  I  have  supported  the 
concept  of  Atlantic  Union  for  more  than 
20  years  Events  occurring  through  this 
period  have  reinforced  my  conviction. 

The  rule  of  law  is  embraced  by  na- 
tions on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
people  of  these  nations  share  a  common 
heritage  in  their  commitment  to  the  dig- 
nity of  man  and  In  their  belief  that 
government  must  always  be  the  servant 
and  never  the  master  of  the  people.  Sov- 
ereignty resides  In  the  people  themselves. 
They  confer  upon  various  levels  of  gov- 
ernment the  power  to  regulate  and  order 
certain  aspects  of  community  life. 

Thus  the  people  have  It  within  their 
power  to-  create  a  new  level  of  govern- 
ment when  this  will  best  serve  their  In- 
terests.   , 

A  unlop  of  Atlantic  nations  would  be 
a -move  toward  regulating  the  Interna- 
tional affairs  of  mankind  by  substituting 
the  rule  of  law  for  traditional  diplomacy. 
We  need  to  regulate  trade  and  com- 
merce Including  the  money  supply,  to 
provide  for  the  common  defense,  and  to 
create  relationships  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  which  will  be  conducive  to  the  pur- 
suits of  peace  and  development. 

Passage  by  the  Congress  of  this  resolu- 
tion does  not  guarantee  that  other  At- 
lantic nations  will  reciprocate.  We  may 
find  that  other  nations  will  be  reluctant 
to  engage  In  this  effort  with  the  United 
States  at  this  time.  Nevertheless  the  mere 
passage  of  this  resolution  will  be  a  clear 
signal  to  our  fnends  in  the  Atlantic  com- 
munity that  the  United  States  desires  to 
explore  the  creation  of  political  and  gov- 
ernmental relationships  which  assure 
parity  with  all  other  peoples  who  choose 
to  Join. 

The  overwhelming  power  of  the  United 
States  is  a  cause  of  concern  to  some  in 
Europe.  They  question  the  wisdom  with 
which  this  power  has  been  used  By  join- 
ing with  us  to  legislate  on  common  con- 
cerns, they  win  be  assured  that  people 
rather  than  economic  power  or  military 
strength  will  count  in  the  formulation  of 
common  policies. 

The  risks  of  nuclear  war  are  growing 
steadily.  While  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  may  have  been  slowed  for  the 
moment,  experience  teaches  that  nations 
may  too  quickly  move  away  from  agree- 
ments which  they  find  chafing  or  con- 
fining in  the  protection  of  their  national 
interests. 

The  consequences  of  nuclear  war  are  so 
enormous  that  mankind  must  do  all  those 
rational  things  which  are  within  reach  to 
lessen  or  eliminate  this  threat. 

The  creation  of  an  Atlantic  Union  is  in 
no  way  in  derogation  of  the  United  Na- 
tion.^  of  which  I  am  a  fervent  supporter. 
In  fact,  it  will  strengthen  the  United  Na- 
tions by  Insuring  that  the  rule  of  law 
prevails  over  a  wider  area  of  the  planet.  It 
will  enhance  the  capacity  of  the  devel- 
oped nations  to  aid  the  developing  na- 
tions. 


In  short,  we  have  nothing  to  loM  and 
everything  to  gain  by  applying  the  les- 
sons of  hlstorj'  and  the  fruits  of  civiliza- 
tion to  a  wider  area  of  human  affairs. 


FRAUD  IN  AMERICA— IV 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
CBS  broadcast  "Huriger  In  America"  was 
as  remarkable  for  what  it  did  not  say  as 
for  what  it  did  say. 

I  have  already  noted  that  CBS  ne- 
glected to  say  that  it  had  failed  to  check 
facts,  had  broadcast  flat  untruths,  ne- 
glected to  report  that  It  had  staged 
scenes,  prompted  and  paid  {>ersons  who 
appeared  on  the  show,  and  edited  out  of 
recognition  statements  made  by  others — 
all  to  make  the  "facts"  conform  to  the 
script  that  had  been  written. 

CBS  also  neglected  to  say  a  few  other 
things  In  its  broadcast.  It  failed  to  say 
what  programs  the  Federal  Government 
does  have,  and  how  they  have  been  im- 
proved in  recent  years,  to  help  assure 
that  everyone  can  obtain  an  adequate 
diet.  They  neglected  to  show  the  very 
real  concern  of  governments,  local  and 
national,  about  the  problems  of  those 
who  are  poor.  They  neglected  to  attempt 
any  measurement  of  what  is  being  done 
against  what  needs  to  be  done.  Had  they 
done  this,  the  show  might  have  been  more 
devastating  than  it  was — or  perhaps  It 
would  not;  but  in  any  case  it  would  have 
been  a  completed  story,  one  that  would 
have  enabled  the  viewers  to  know  the 
several  aspects  of  a  complex  and  crucial 
problem,  one  that  would  have  enabled 
people  to  form  some  kind  of  rational 
Judgment. 

But  CBS  was  not  interested  in  inform- 
ing people,  as  much  as  it  was  in  inflam- 
ing them.  They  wanted  shock  and  sensa- 
tion, not  hard  and  honest  news.  It  is 
easier  to  write  a  story  in  the  yellow  man- 
ner than  in  the  honest  manner.  Besides, 
the  single  eye  of  the  lens  does  better 
when  fed  color  than  when  it  is  fed 
monochrome;  one  need  not  worry  about 
truth  so  long  as  one  can  get  it  in  living 
color,  so  seems  to  run  the  journalistic 
credo  of  the  networks.  It  Is  not  so  im- 
portant to  them  whetiier  the  picture  is 
true  so  much  as  whether  it  sells. 

But  Mr.  Speaker,  people  can  form 
opinions  only  on  the  basis  of  what  they 
know.  Few  people  are  inclined  to  ques- 
tion what  they  see  in  print  or  on  tele- 
vision. Fewer  still  have  the  time  or  re- 
sources to  perform  individual  research. 
And  since  in  the  case  of  television  only 
the  networks  have  access  to  the  broad- 
cast facilities,  there  is  only  one  view — 
and  that  is  their  view.  If  it  be  truthful, 
then  well  and  good.  But  If  it  be  untruth- 
ful, then  all  is  not  so  well  and  good.  If 
we  are  to  permit  the  networks  to  have  a 
monopoly  on  the  content  of  news  broad- 
cast, then  we  are  bound  by  conscience 
and  by  good  sense — as  well  as  public  re- 
sponsibility— to  see  that  they  exercise 
some  responsibility. 


If  the  networks  can  plunder  the  air 
with  Junk,  and  can  abuse  the  basic  re- 
sponsibilities of  truthful  Jo\imalism-- 
which  they  do  and  repeatedly  have 
done — then  it  is  time  that  Ccmgress  de- 
vised some  method  of  bringing  ac- 
countability to  the  barons  of  broadcast- 
ing. There  must  be  some  way  that  the 
public  can  know  that  their  interests  are 
protected  from  minds  that  have  a  con- 
scienoe  only  for  high  ratings  and  high 
profits,  and  none  for  good  sense,  good 
taste,  or  even  plain  old  fashioned  honest 
truth. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  Congress 
must  act,  must  explore  this  problem,  and 
must  solve  it.  No  one  wants  censorship. 
But  at  the  same  time  we  cannot  afford 
to  have  wildly  incompetent  Joumahsm 
fed  into  96  percent  of  the  homes  of  this 
country.  We  are  confronted  with  a  dilem- 
ma. Does  the  first  amendment  cover  de- 
ception? It  did  not  when  the  quiz  show 
scandals  erupted.  It  should  not  when  a 
far  more  serious  issue  is  at  stake.  What 
guarantee  have  we  that  future  news  pro- 
grams will  not  take  great  liberties  with 
the  truth,  all  in  the  name  of  ratings  and 
sales,  all  in  the  name  of  poetic  license, 
but  all  flying  in  the  face  of  honest  broad- 
casting? We  have  none.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  barons  of  Manhattan  should  sell 
the  public  trinkets  in  the  place  of  truths. 
"Hunger  in  America"  glittered,  but  it  was 
not  the  truth  that  made  it  glitter,  but  the 
false  glass  of  a  vidicon  tube.  When  that 
tube  shows  blatant  disregard  for  truth,  it 
is  time  that  we  acted.  It  has,  and  we 
should. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  said  that  "Hunger 
in  America"  left  many  things  unsaid, 
among  them  what  has  been  done  to  date 
to  assure  that  massive  hunger  is  not  ac- 
cepted as  a  fact  of  life.  I  offer  to  my  col- 
leagues an  article  from  the  Dallas  re- 
gional office  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sy-s- 
tem.  in  their  monthly  bulletin  for  May 
1969: 
Feoekallt   Asswteo  Family  Pood  PROC8.^MS 

For  many  years,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  been  cooperating  with  state 
and  local  authorities  in  providing  low-ln- 
come  famlUes  with  fiupplemenicl  food.  Such 
assistance  currently  Is  being  furnished 
through  two  basic  types  of  programs — the 
Commodity  Distribution  Program  and  the 
Food  Stamp  Program.  The  Commodity  Dis- 
tribution Program  Is  the  older  of  the  two 
types  of  programs  and.  until  recently,  has 
been  the  more  important.  Commodity  dis- 
tribution programs  originated  in  the  early 
1930's,  when  surplus  food&  were  given  di- 
rectly to  the  poor  and  unemployed. 

A  food  stamp  program  was  in  operation 
between  1939  and  1943  but  was  discontinued 
when  wartime  demands  increased  Incomes 
and  reduced  unemployment.  This  stamp 
program  was  directly  related  to  surplus 
commodities.  In  1961.  a  new  food  stamp  plan 
was  initiated  on  a  pilot  basis,  and  the  plan 
was  given  more  permanent  status  by  the 
passage  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964.  The 
program  was  established  to  remedy  some  of 
the  weaknesses  of  the  Commodity  Distribu- 
tion Program. 

Both  the  Commodity  Distribution  and  the 
Foo(i  Stamp  Programs  are  in  operation  in 
parts  of  the  Southwest.  The  purpose  of  this 
article  Is  to  highlight  the  background  and 
growth  of  thebe  two  programs  in  the  United 
States  and  In  the  five  states  of  the  Eleventh 
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Federal  Reserve  District.  One  aectlon  of  the 
article  will  discuss  bow  successful  each  pro- 
gram seems  to  b«  In  achieving  the  goals  out- 
Uned  by  the  framers  of  the  enabling  legisla- 
tion. 

COMMODITT    DlSTBIBtmON    PBOCKAM 

As  mentioned  earUer,  the  Commodity  Dis- 
tribution Program  U  the  oldest  governmental 
family  food-assistance  program  operating  at 
this  time,  under  this  program,  food  com- 
modities declared  to  be  in  surplus  supply, 
as  well  as  other  purchased  foods,  are  shipped 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
various  distribution  centers  throughout  the 
Nation  for  redistribution  to  low-Income  fam- 
ilies and  to  Institutions.  Presently,  the  USDA 
carries  out  Its  surplus  food  donation  pro- 
gram to  the  needy  under  two  authorities: 
section  32  of  Public  Law  320.  approved  In 
1935,  and  section  416  of  Public  Law  439,  ap- 
proved In  1949.  The  USDA  also  distributes 
food  to  participants  In  the  school  lunch 
programs  under  section  6  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act.  passed  In  1946.  Sections  32 
and  416  are  intended  to  provide  food  assist- 
ance to  famllleb  and  institutions,  and  sec- 
tion 6  is  a  part  of  child  nutrition  programs. 
The  following  article  will  focus  on  the  fam- 
ily food -ass  1st  a  nee  programs. 

Under  section  32,  an  annual  appropriation 
is  provided  to  the  USDA  for  the  general  pur- 
pose of  expanding  the  demand  for  agricul- 
tural commodities.  Specifically,  the  legUla- 
tlon  was  to  give  assistance  to  agricultural 
products  m  excess  supply  and  to  producers 
suffering  from  low  prices.  Section  32  legUla- 
tion  permits  the  USDA  to  make  surplus- 
removal  purchases  of  commodities,  usually 
those  that  are  In  excess  supply  at  the  time 
of  peak  marketing.  Tlie  commodities  acquired 
under  section  32  generally  do  not  move  Into 
Government  Inventory  but  are  shipped  to 
centers  throughout  the  country  for  redistri- 
bution to  eligible  recipients. 

Section  416  of  Public  Law  439  provides  au- 
thorization for  the  distribution  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  that  have  been  acquired 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  under 
price-support  programs.  Under  section  416, 
commodities  held  by  the  CCC  that  cannot  be 
-sold  or  bartered  are  made  available  to  school 
lunch  programs  and  to  needy  families  and 
institutions  In  the  United  States.  Any  quan- 
tities in  excess  of  domestic  requirements 
are  eligible  for  use  by  needy  persons  abroad. 

The  cost  of  Federal  assistance  to  needy 
persons  and  Institutions  under  the  Com- 
modity Distribution  Program  has  varied  sig- 
nificantly. Federal  assistance  was  at  the  ex- 
tremely low  level  of  less  than  S2  million  In 
flscal  1945  but  subaequently  rose  to  a  record 
of  about  $257  million  in  flscal  1965.  With 
the  introduction  of  the  Food  Stamp  Program, 
the  cost  of  Federal  assistance  to  the  com- 
modity program  declined  sharply  In  1966 
and  1967.  but  such  cost  Increased  again  In 
flscal  1968.  The  slight  Increase  In  cost  In 
1968  reflected  the  greater  variety  of  foods 
made  available  In  the  program,  since  the 
number  of  participants  continued  to  move 
downward. 

FOOD    STAMP    PROGRAM 

The  Food  Stamp  Program  authorized  by 
Congress  in  1964  has  dual  objectives:  (1)  to 
Improve  diets  by  Increasing  the  ability  of 
needy  persons  or  families  to  puchase  more 
and  better  foods  and  (2)  to  expand  the  do- 
mestic markets  for  agricultural  products. 

Through  the  stomp  plan,  participants  are 
able  to  increase  their  food-purchasing  power 
by  exchanging  the  amount  of  money  they 
would  normally  spend  for  food  for  an  allot- 
ment of  coupons  of  a  higher  monetary  value. 
These  coupons  are  used  by  needy  persons  and 
families  to  purchase  domestically  produced 
foods  from  retaU  rood  outlets  at  prevailing 
prices.  Authorized  merchants  redeem  the  food 
coupons  for  cash  at  commercial  banks,  which 


present  the  coupons  to  a  Federal  R«serve 
bank  for  payment  through  appropriate  col- 
lection channels.  Pood  stamps  are  liabilities 
of  the  U.S.  Treastuy  Department,  and  Federal 
Reserve  banks  serve  as  flscal  agents  of  the 
Treasury. 

After  Congress  authorized  the  permanent 
Food  Stamp  Program  In  1964.  the  number  of 
counties  and  cities  participating  grew  to  324 
by  1966,  to  838  In  1967,  and  to  approximately 
1,550  local  governmental  units  by  the  first  of 
the  current  year.  The  average  monthly  par- 
ticipation In  the  program  In  fiscal  1968  was 
slightly  more  than  2.2  million  people,  up 
sharply  from  1.4  million  In  flscal  1967  and 
from  0.9  million  In  flscal  1966.  The  total 
value  of  food  coupons  Issued  In  flscal  1968 
amounted  to  $455  million;  $282  million  of 
this  was  paid  for  by  participants,  and  $173 
million  was  the  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

With  the  authorization  of  the  stamp  plan 
In  1964,  the  USDA  proposed  to  make  the 
Pood  Stsunp  Program  the  flrst-llne  food  de- 
livery system  In  the  w^r  on  poverty.  Conse- 
quently, the  cost  of  Federal  assistance  under 
sections  32  and  416  declined;  and  in  flscal 
1968,  the  Federal  subsidy  under  the  Food 
Stamp  Program  surpassed  Federal  assistance 
to  Institutions  and  needy  persons  under  the 
Commodity  Distribution  Program. 

OEOCRAPHICAI,   PARTICIPATION 

By  January  1,  1969,  one  or  the  otlier  of 
the  two  family  food-asisstance  programs  was 
In  operation  or  planned  In  approximately 
2,640  counties  throughout  the  Nation.  About 
83  percent  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States  resides  in  these  counties.  The  number 
of  participants  in  both  programs  had  reached 
nearly  6.5  million  persons,  and  the  USDA 
estimates  that  this  number  will  likely  In- 
crease to  7.0  million  participants  by  the  end 
of  flscal  1969.  Most  of  the  Increase  probably 
will  occur  In  the  Food  Stamp  Program  if 
present  trends  continue.  At  the  beginning 
of  this  year,  there  were  only  about  480  coun- 
ties And  cities  which  did  not  operate  under 
the  programs. 

The  map  on  the  following  page  shows  the 
participation  In  both  the  Commodity  Distri- 
bution Program  and  the  Pood  Stamp  Pro- 
gram. At  the  beginning  of  1969,  only  six 
states  had  a  family  food-assistance  program 
in  all  of  their  coimtles  and  cities.  (Under 
present  regulations,  the  programs  cannot 
operate  simultaneously  in  the  same  area.) 
Program  participation  Is  heaviest  In  the 
Mississippi  River  Basin  and  In  Mountain  and 
Par  Western  States. 

In  the  southwestern  states  of  Arizona. 
Louisiana,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  and 
Texas,  some  counties  In  each  state  partici- 
pate m  the  Conunodlty  Distribution  Pro- 
gram. In  fact,  all  counties  in  Arizona  and  all 
but  three  counties  In  Oklahoma  participate 
In  the  commodity  program.  Counties  In  Ari- 
zona and  Oklahoma  have  not  participated  in 
the  Pood  Stamp  Program,  although  a  ma- 
jority of  the  counties  in  Louisiana  and  New 
Mexico  and  a  few  counties  In  Texas  are  par- 
ticipants. The  greatest  concentration  of  par- 
ticipants in  the  stamp  program  In  the  South- 
west are  in  Louisiana  and  New  Mexico. 

Less  than  5  percent  of  the  total  population 
in  the  flve  southwestern  states  participated 
m  the  family  food-assistance  programs  at  the 
first  of  this  year,  with  the  proportions  for  the 
individual  states  ranging  from  slightly  over 
9  percent  In  Oklahoma  to  below  3  percent  In 
Texas.  In  the  Nation,  less  than  4  percent  of 
the  population  participated  In  the  programs. 

PROGRAM    PROCEDtTRES 

Under  current  legislation,  both  the  Food 
Stamp  Hiogram  and  the  Commodity  Distri- 
bution Program  are  operated  as  joint  Ped- 
eral-state-local  efforts.  Generally,  counties, 
parishes,  or  townships  desiring  to  participate 
In  one  of  the  two  programs  work  through  the 


state's  welfare  office.  Once  a  program  Is  ap- 
proved, the  eligibility  of  participants  Is  de- 
termined according  to  standards  used  by  the 
state  In  Its  own  welfare  programs. 

Under  the  Commodity  Distribution  Pro- 
gram, participants  are  tisually  given  punch 
cards  to  show  proof  of  their  eligibility  to  re- 
ceive food  monthly  at  distribution  centers. 
Under  the  ¥ooA  Stamp  Program,  coupons  are 
usually  Issued  by  local  welfare  departments 
or  commercial  banks.  Recently,  some  states 
were  given  authority  to  deliver  stamps  to 
Individual  recipients  by  mall  without  being 
held  liable  for  loss  (Texas  has  been  author- 
ized to  use  mall  delivery  t . 

The  dollar  amount  of  food  coupons  re- 
ceived monthly  by  eligible  Individuals  or 
families  Is  based  upon  the  amount  of  pur- 
chasing power  necessary  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate diet  as  defined  by  local  authorities, 
assisted  by  the  USDA.  Cost  of  the  coupons 
to  the  participant  Is  based  upon  the  family's 
Income  and  the  niunber  of  dependents.  The 
difference  between  the  value  of  coupons  re- 
ceived by  a  participant  and  the  cost  paid  by 
the  receiver  Is  referred  to  as  bonus  jxrwer; 
mathematically,  the  cost  of  the  stamps  and 
their  bonus  value  are  Inversely  correlated. 
Pood  coupons  are  Issued  in  books  of  50-eent 
and  $2  denominations,  and  families  use  the 
coupons  to  buy  domestically  produced  food 
at  retail  stores  authorized  to  accept  them  by 
the  USDA's  Consumer  and  Marketing  Serv- 
ice. Authorized  retailers  agree  to  abide  by 
the  rules  governing  the  use  of  such  food 
coupons. 

PROGRAM    COALS 

The  relative  effectiveness  of  the  two  family 
food -assistance  programs  probably  could  be 
evaluated  In  the  light  of  three  variables. 
First,  and  possibly  most  Important,  Is  the 
Infiuence  the  programs  have  on  Increasing 
the  dietary  standards  of  low-Income  fam- 
ilies. Second,  the  programs  should  be  eval- 
uated as  to  their  Influence  on  Increasing  the 
aggregate  demand  for  farm  products,  thereby 
raising  farm  Income.  Finally,  the  relative 
cost  of  the  two  food  distribution  methods 
.should  b?  evaluated. 

IMPROVING    DIETARV    STANDARDS 

The  poteaitlal  for  substantially  Improving 
the  diets  of  low-Income  families  under  the 
Commodity  Distribution  Program  was  quite 
low  up  to  1961  because  the  foods  distributed 
were  basically  limited  to  flve  conunodltles. 
Since  1961.  a  greater  variety  of  commodities 
has  been  available:  and  by  the  beginning 
of  1969,  a  maximum  of  about  22  commodi- 
ties, valued  at  $12.75  per  person  monthly, 
could  be  distributed  under  the  program. 
However,  not  all  participating  areas  were 
dlstrlbutlr*  the  maximum  number  of  com- 
modities. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  number  of  com- 
modities available  under  the  Commodity  Dis- 
tribution Program  has  Increased,  the  Food 
sump  Program  has  the  potential  of  provid- 
ing a  superior  nutritional  diet.  Food  stamp 
coupons  can  be  used  to  purchase  any  basic 
foods  at  retail  food  stores  at  existing  prices 
(no  Imported  foods  may  be  purchased). 
Since  the  choice  of  foods  under  the  Com- 
modity Distribution  Program  Is  dependent, 
in  most  cases,  upon  which  commodities  are 
In  excess  supply  or  have  been  acquired  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  the  Pood  ^ 
Stamp  Program — with"  no  such  restrictions — 
would  seem  to  offer  the  housewife  a  better 
opportunity  to  prepare  a  wider  range  of  nu- 
tritious meals. 

The  success  of  either  type  of  program  In 
Increasing  the  dietary  standards  of  partici- 
pants is,  however,  limited  by  substitution.  If 
any  food  acquired  under  either  of  the  two 
programs  is  substituted  for  purchases  that 
would  have  been  made  otherwise,  the  net 
Increase  In  total  food  consvunptlon  would 
be  smaller  than  anticipated.  Both  programs 
are  intended  to  supplement  food  consump- 
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tlon;  th«y  are  not  tnt«nd«d  to  iwpUc*  us\ul 
or  prvfiovtM  Icvela  of  coasumptton. 

The  Food  Stamp  Progrmm  may  b«  more  tt- 
feetlve  tban  the  Commodity  Distribution 
Procram  In  limiting  the  ability  of  partlcl- 
panta  to  aubatltute  the  new  purchasing  po««r 
for  pr*Tlo\u  purehaalng  ability.  Partlclpanta 
are  required  to  pay  for  food  coupons,  and 
the  amount  neceaaary  to  purchase  stamps  Is 
based.  In  part,  on  tba  Income  of  the  recipi- 
ent. Under  the  Commodity  Distribution  Pro- 
gram, recipients  pick  up  their  free  com- 
modities at  central  distributing  points  and 
may  do  as  they  wish  with  the  income  that 
would  have  been  spent  for  food  If  the  free 
commodlUes  were  not  aTallable. 

nrdZAazHO  ruat  nfcom 
The  Influence  of  family  food-assistance  pro- 
grams upon  farm  Income  naturally  depends 
upon  the  extent  to  which  the  programs  add 
to  aggregate  demand.  Whether  or  not  aggre- 
gate demand  for  farm  products  has  been  In- 
creased Is  dllBcult  to  determine  because  some 
assumption  must  be  made  as  to  what  aggre- 
gate  demand  would  have  been  without  the 
family  food  programs.  Por  simplicity.  It  Is 
assumed  that  all  food  consumed  by  recipients 
under  the  two  programs  Is  an  addition  to 
aggreg^ta  demand;  this  assumption.  In  ea- 
s«nc«.  Isapllea  that  the  subeUtutlon  effects 
of  the  programs  are  zero. 

The  food  distributed  under  the  Commodity 
Distribution  Program  to  Institutions  and 
needy  persons  In  fiscal  1968  amounted  to 
approximately  860  million  pounds.  At  aver- 
age market  values,  this  quantity  of  food 
probably  represented  no  more  than  one-half 
of  1  percent  of  total  US.  gross  farm  Income. 
Federal  subsidy  to  the  Food  Stamp  Program 
In  fiscal  1968  amounted  to  around  (173  mil- 
lion, which  represented  about  one- third  of  1 
percent  of  farm  Income.  The  effect  of  both 
programs  on  gross  farm  Income  was.  there- 
fore, less  than  1  percent  In  addition,  since 
the  Food  Stamp  Program  Is  not  directly  tied 
In  with  surplus  commodities,  as  is  the  case 
for  the  Commodity  Distribution  Program.  It 
Is  likely  that  the  increased  consumption  in- 
duced by  the  food  coupons  had  little  effect 
on  the  demand  for  most  surplus  oommodl- 
Uee,  such  ss  the  basic  food  grains. 


food  category  for  which  an  Increase  In  con- 
sumption Is  generally  indlcatlre  of  higher 
nutrition  levels.  Because  of  their  perish- 
ability, fresh  fruiu  and  vegetables  are 
usually  not  aTallable  to  participants  In  the 
Commodity  Distribution  Program.  The  value 
of  food  stamps  redeemed  by  all  stores  In  the 
survey  also  averaged  8  percent  of  total  sales 
volume. 

The  concept  of  providing  food  assistance 
for  low-Income  famlUes  has  moved  Into  a 
new  dimension  with  the  Introduction  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Program.  Emphasis  has  changed 
from  a  means  of  distributing  surplus  food 
to  a  method  of  increasing  the  food-purchas- 
ing power  of  low- Income  families  so  that 
these  families  can  obtain  a  nutritious  diet 
through  the  efficient  food  distribution  sys- 
tem available  to  other  U.S.  families.  There  Is 
alsb  a  growing  interest  In  furnishing  Infor- 
mation and  education  on  the  proper  selec- 
tion and  care  of  food  In  order  to  create  a 
change  In  attitudes  toward  the  kinds  of 
foods  to  purchase  for  family  health. 


Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  OoNZALB  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  andersow  of  California  in  three 
instances. 
Mr.  Byrnx  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HUNGATE. 
Mr.  SATTERnCLO. 

Mr.  TmNAN. 


COST    OF   PROCBASCa 

The  direct  coats  of  purchases  and  the 
amount  of  subsidies  paid  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  both  programs  reached  a 
total  of  about  9321  million  In  fiscal  1968. 
However,  the  data  available  on  this  assist- 
ance are  not  adequate  to  permit  a  definitive 
analysis  of  all  of  the  costs  of  each  program 
on  a  common  basis  since  the  figiues  do  not 
Include  state  and  local  cost.  Some  analysts 
have  taken  the  position  that  the  Food  Stamp 
Program  may  be  the  more  elBclent  of  the  two 
programs.  The  reason  given  Is  that  the  Food 
Stamp  Program  utilizes  the  usual  channels 
of  distribution  In  the  marketplace,  while  the 
Commodity  Distribution  Program  requires  a 
special  distribution  network.  The  USDA  ad- 
mits that  the  Commodity  Distribution  Pro- 
gram Is  a  dlfflmlt  program  to  administer. 

Furthermore,  the  two  programs  may  have 
different  Impacts  on  the  local  economy  and 
may,  therefore.  Involve  some  social  cost.  If 
the  substitution  rate  under  the  Commodity 
Distribution  Program  la  greater  than  zero, 
the  program  would  have  an  adverse  effect  on 
retail  food  sales  In  the  local  community.  By 
operating  within  the  free  market  system,  the 
Food  Stamp  Program  stimulates  retail  food 
sales,  and  the  amount  of  additional  spending 
for  food  would  equal  the  value  of  the  bonus 
coupons  mlniu  any  substitution. 

Surveys  by  the  USDA  on  the  Impact  of  the 
pilot  food  stamp  plan  on  retail  food  store 
sales  showed  that  the  dollar  volume  of  food 
sales  In  the  pilot  areas  rose  around  8  percent 
over  the  year  Immediately  preceding  the 
Initiation  of  the  Food  Stamp  Program.  The 
largest  percentage  sales  gain  recorded  by 
the  survey  stores  was  for  fresh  produce,  a 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Ryan,  today,  for  10  minutes;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  material. 

Mr.  PncDLEY,  for  30  minutes,  today; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  (at  th-*  request  of  Mr. 
LowENSTEiN),  for  10  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  and  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
UUes: 

S.  537.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Norlko  Su- 
san Duke  (Nakano):  and 

S.J.  Res.  77.  Joint  resolution  authorising 
the  President  to  designate  the  period  be- 
ginning June  8,  1969,  and  ending  June  14, 
1969.  as  "Professional  Photography  Week  in 
America." 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  36  minutes 
pjn.),  imder  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday,  June  9 
1969.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXTENSIONS  OP  REMARKS 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Wright  to  follow  special  order  by 
Mr.  PiNDLEY  today. 

Mr.  Fraskr  to  follow  special  order  by 
Mr.  PiWDLEY  and  remarks  of  Mr.  Wright 
today. 

Mr.  Edmondson  in  three  instances  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dennis)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 
Mr.  Pirns. 
Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Utah  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Derwinsxi. 
Mr.  Pish. 

Mr.  Cleveland  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  HosMER  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Brotzman. 
Mr.  Don  H.  CXausen. 
Mr.  Halpern  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Saylor  in  two  instances. 
Bir.  Behrt. 
Mr.  Utt. 
Mr.  Gross. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LowKNSTEiN)   and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 
Mr.  Biaggi  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  St  Germain. 
Mr.  TSACUE  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Raricx  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Ryan  In  three  instances. 
Mr.  Nichols. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  two  instances. 
Mrs.  Mink  in  two  instances. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS 
ETC. 

836.  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  a 
letter  from  the  acting  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  provide  a  formula 
for  apportionment  of  State  and  com- 
munity highway  safety  fimds  for  fiscal 
year  1970  and  thereafter,  was  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DADDARIO:  (Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics.  HJl.  4284.  A  bill  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  to  carry  out  the 
Standard  Reference  Data  Act;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  91-284).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  HJl.  11236.  A  WU  to  amend  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1966.  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91- 
286).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  HJl.  4314.  A  bill  to  amend  section 
SOa(c)  of  the  Labor-Management  Relations 
Act  of  1947  to  permit  employer  contribu- 
tions to  trust  funds  to  provide  employees, 
their  families,  and  dependents  with  scholar- 
ships for  study  at  educational  Institutions 
or  the  esUbllshment  of  chUd  care  centers 
for  preschool  and  school  age  dependents  of 
employees  (Rept.  No.  91-286).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CalUomla:  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  S.  742.  An  act 
to  amend  the  act  of  June  12,  1948  (62  SUt. 
382),  in  order  to  provide  for  the  construc- 
tion,   operation,    and    maintenance    of    the 
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Kennewick  division  extension,  Yakima 
project,  Washington,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-287).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DADDARIO:  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics.  H.R.  10878.  A  bill  to  auth- 
orize appropriations  for  activities  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-288).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  6643.  A  bill  to 
extend  public  health  protection  with  re- 
spect to  cigarette  smoking,  and  for  other 
purpoees;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91- 
289).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.  1 1900.   A   bill   to   provide  for  special 
programs  for   children  with   learning  disa- 
bilities; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California: 
H.R.  11901.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  more 
efficient  development  and  Improved  manage- 
ment of  national  forest  commercial  timber- 
lands,  to  establish  a  hlgh-tlmber-yleld  fiipd, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BUSH   (for  himself,  Mr.  Bell 
of  California,  Mr.  Brown  of  Michi- 
gan,   Mr.   DuLSKi,   Mr.   Ottbsks,   Mr. 
Hakvxy,  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
McCarthy,  Mr.  Pellt,  Mr.  Pncx,  Mr. 
Prxter  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  (Sxttk, 
Mr.  Reid  of  New  York,  Mr.  Robison, 
Mr.  Van  Dcerun,  Mr.  WKnxirORST, 
Mr.   Charles   H.   Wilson,   and   Mr. 
Yates)  : 
H.R.    11902.    A    bill    to    promote    public 
health  and  welfare  by  expanding,  improving, 
and  better  coordinating  the  family  planning 
services   and   population   research  activities 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  for  other 
purpoees;    to  the   Committee   on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 
H.R.  11903.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalise  the 
conditions  goTernlng  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  Insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND : 
HJl.  11904.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  to  provide  for 
the  inclusion  of  certain  cost  estimates  of 
certain  measures  re{>orted  by  the  standing 
committees  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
to  the  Oimmlttee  on  Rules. 

By   Mr.   CUNNTNOHAM    (for   himself. 
Mr.   RoBiaoN.   Mr.    Llotd,   Mr.   Ed- 
wards of  Alabama,  Mr.  Andrews  of 
Alabama,   Mr.   Weicker,   Mr.   Mail- 
liaro,  Mr.  Collier,  Mr.  Michel,  and 
Mr.  Morton)  : 
H.R.  11905.  A  bill   to  revise  the  la^  re- 
lating to  post  offices  and  post  roads;  and 
for  other  purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 
H.R.  11906.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1682 
of  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  In- 
crease the  rates  of  educational  asslstaru^  al- 
lowance  paid  to  veterans  under  suott-jsec- 
tion;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
HJl.  11907.   A   bill    to   impose   an   ezc«n 
profits  tax  on  the  Income  of  corporations 
during  the  present  emergency;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  OOODLINO: 
H.R.  11908.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
civilian  personnel  employed  by  the  Navy  De- 
partment, for  expenses  incurred  Incident  to 
temporary  duty  performed  at  the  Navy  Yard, 
Philadelphia,    Pa.,    in    1942;    to    the    Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HUNT: 
HJl.  11909.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  re- 
distribution of  unused  quota  numbers;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MESKILL: 
HJl.  11910.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  antifriction  ball  and  roller  bearing 
and   parts   thereof;    to    the    Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  MINK: 
H.R.  11911.  A  bin  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended,  to  amend 
the  definition  of  "employee"  to  include  cer- 
tain agricultural  employees,  and  to  permit 
certain  provisions  in  agreements  between 
agricultural  employers  and  employees;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  POLLOCK: 
H.R.  11912.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  27,  1964  (commonly  known  as  the 
Fishermen's  Protective  Act),  to  strengthen 
the  provisions  therein  relating  to  the  pro- 
tection of  U.S.  vessels  on  the  high  seas;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 
H.R.  11913.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  authorization 
for  grants  for  communicable  disease  control; 
to  the  Osmmlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN : 
H.R.  11914.  A  bill  to  amend  section  312  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1964  to  eliminate  the 
provision  which   presently  limits  eligibility 
for   residential   rehabilitation   loans    there- 
under to  persons  whose  Income  is  within 
the  limits  prescribed  for  below-market  In- 
terest rate  mortgages  Insured  under  section 
221(d)(3)    of  the  National  Housing  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  SNYDER: 
H.R.  11916.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  disability  In- 
surance benefits  thereunder  for  any  individ- 
ual who  Is  blind  and  has  at  least  six  quarters  - 
of  coverage,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  TAYLOR: 
H.R.  11916.  A  bill  to  require  annual  disclo- 
sure to  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  of  the  source  and  amount  of  all  out- 
side income  received  by  any  person  serving 
as  a  Federal  Judge,  a  Member  of  Congress,  or 
a    pollcjrmaking    official    In    the    executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS   (for  himself,  Mr. 
BiESTER,  Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Cahill,  Mr.  CIougrlin,  Mr.  Eil- 
BKRG,   Mr.   Green   of   Pennsylvania, 
Mr.   Hunt,  Mr.  Nn,  Mr.  Watkins, 
and  Mr.  Wtman)  : 
H.R.  11917.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  a  pay  differential  of 
10  percent  for  nightwork  performed  by  em- 
ployees subject  to  prevailing  rate  pay  sys- 
tems, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
ByMr.  ZWACH: 
HJl.  11918.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Comxnu- 
nlcatlons  Act  of  1934  so  as  to  prohibit  the 
granting  of  authority  to  broadcast  pay  tele- 
vision programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WATSON: 
H.J.  Res.  768.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States  to  provide  a  method  for  nomi- 
nating and  electing  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Cotirt;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  FINDLEY    (far  himself,   Mr. 
Farbstein,  Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr.  Gude,  Mr.  Hal- 
piXN,   Mr.   Hanna,   Mrs.   Hansen   of 
Washington,  Mr.   Heckler   of  West 
Virginia.  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.   Helstoski,  Mr.  Horton, 
Mr.   Karth,   Mr.   KErrn,   Mr.   Koch, 
Mr.  iJcaoETT,  and  Mr.  Luksns)  : 
H.   Con.  Res.   283.   Ck>ncurrent  resolution, 
Atlantic  Union  delegation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FRASER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ad- 
OABBO,  Mr.  Anderson  of  California, 
Mr.  Ashley,  Mr.  Biaooi,  Mr.  Blat^ok, 
Mr.  BoLAND,  Mr.  Bolling,  Mr.  Brown 
of  Michigan,  Mr.  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia,  Mr.   Button,   Mr.    Conte,   Mr. 
DADDARIO.    Mr.    DiGOS,    Mr.    Dulski, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Eil- 
Bnui,  and  Mr.  Ebch)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  284.  Concurrent  resolution, 
Atlantic  Union  delegation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MORSE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy, Mrs.  Mat,  Mr.  Mikva,  Mr. 
MooRHEAD,    Mr.    Moss,   Mr.    OUara, 
Mr.  Olsen,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Podell, 
Mr.  Powell,  Mr.  Price  of  minoU, 
Mr.  PtTRCELL,   Mr.   QuxE,   Mr.   Rkes, 
Mr.  Reid  of  New  York,  Mr.  Rkttss, 
and  Mr.  Robison)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  286.  Concurrent  resolution, 
Atlantic  Union  delegation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.     UDALL     (for    himself,     Mr. 

RODINO.  Ma.  Rotbal,  Mr.  St.  Onge, 

Mr.   Scheuer,   Mr.    Schneebeli,   Mr. 

SisK,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York,  Mr. 

Stafford,  Mr.  Stanton,  Mr.  Steicer 

of    Wisconsin,    Mr.    Stratton,    Mr. 

Teaoue  of  California,  Mr.  Thompson 

of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Wright,  and  Mr. 

Wydler  ) : 

H.  Con.  Res.  286.  Concurrent  resolution, 

Atlantic  Union  delegation;  to  the  Committee 

on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    TEAGUE    of    California    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Merva,  Mr. 
Cahill,   Mr.   Blackburn,   Mr.   Pike, 
Mr.  MOLLOHAN,  Mr.  McCTlosket,  Mr. 
IXTJAN,  Mr.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Halpern,  Mr. 
Mann,  and  Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona)  : 
H.  Res.  433.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  create  a 
standing  committee  to  be  known  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Environment:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ri^es. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

204.  By  the  Speaker:  Memorial  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Colorado,  relative  to 
funds  for  the  construction  of  Mount  Carbon 
Dam:  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

205.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Alaska,  relative  to  the  definition 
of  ammunition  In  the  Federal  Gun  CJontrol 
Act:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

206.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Alaska,  relative  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Continental  Shelf  as  the  exclu- 
sive fisheries  zone  for  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana: 
H.R.  11919.  A-blU  for  the  relief  of  Fred  J. 
King;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  O'NKILL  of  Massachusetts: 
HJl.  11B20.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Carmelo 
Prlvltera;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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FARM     PAYMENTS— SHOULD     A 
CHANGE  BE  MADE  NOW? 


HON.  ROBERT  DOU 

or  KAMMa 

IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  5.  1989 

Ur.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  lut  week 
there  was  nationwide  publicity  concern- 
ing an  amendment  adopted  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  which  would  limit  farm  pro- 
gram payments  to  not  more  than  $20,000 
to  any  one  farm  operator. 

It  was  evident  from  debate  on  the 
bill  that  there  Is  widespread  misunder- 
standing concerning  the  purposes  of  the 
farm  program.  There  Is  a  belief  widely 
held  that  farmers  receiving  payments 
must  be  on  easy  street.  The  deplorable 
condition  of  the  agricultural  economy 
belies  "fHls  notion.  Thousands  of  farm 
families  continue  to  abandon  farming  as 
a  way  of  life  only  because  they  are  un- 
able to  make  an  existence.  Lagging  farm 
income  forces  those  able  to  farm  to  ac- 
quire more  land  to  operate  only  as  a 
matter  of  survival. 

An  Illuminating  and  timely  editorial 
entitled  "Farm  Payment  Change  Should 
Await  a  Whole  New  Program."  pub- 
lished in  the  June  2,  1969.  Issue  of  the 
Kansas  City  Times,  does  much  to  place 
In  proper  perspective  the  question  of 
farm  progiam  payments.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

TULM  Patmbnt  Changs  Shouu>  Await  a 

Wholk  Nkw  Prooram 
The  propoaal  to  Umlt  the  amount  of  dol- 
lar* paid  to  any  one  farmer  under  govern- 
ment farm  programs  Is  one  of  those  emotional 
Issues  that  reaches  far  beyond  the  Immediate 
factors. 

To  suggest  that  large  payments  ?olng  to 
"rich"  farmers  could  be  better  utilized  by 
poor  people  Is  a  dramatic  presentation.  If 
that  were  all  there  Is  to  the  proposal,  the 
answer  would  be  simple. 

The  fact  Is.  programs  for  the  poor  are  not 
dependent  on  appropriations  for  farm  pro- 
grams Actually,  the  programs  are  designed 
to  sustain  a  prosperous  agriculture  and  cer- 
tainly one  avowed  purpose  ts  to  decrease  pov- 
erty A  depressed  agriculture  not  only  would 
contribute  to  poverty  on  the  farm  but  in 
cities  as  well. 

It  can  be  properly  asked,  however,  whether 
the  current  farm  program  Is  the  best  that 
can  be  devised.  Most  farmers  would  contend 
that  their  Incomes  should  be  higher  Statis- 
tical evidence,  comparing  them  with  other 
segments  of  the  economy,  suggests  they  are 
right,  despite  crltlclam  of  government  pay- 
ments 

The  current  program  has  two  primary 
goals.  To  "buy"  a  reduction  In  acreage  and 
thereby  curtail  the  production  of  surpluses 
and  to  Increaas  farm  income.  To  get  pay- 
ments, farmers  sign  a  contract  with  the 
government  to  cut  their  planted  acreages.  If 
the  Idea  Is  valid  that  an  acreage  reduction  Is 
good  for  farmers  and  the  economy  of  the 
nation,  then  It  Is  valid  for  big  farmers  as  well 


as  small  farmers.  If  big  farmers  are  pushed 
out  of  the  programs  and  plant  from  fence  to 
fence,  their  increased  production  would  tend 
to  reduce  prices  for  the  products  from  the 
small  farms.  These  are  among  Just  a  few  of 
the  reasons  why  the  payments  are  necessary 
If  the  present  program  la  to  function. 

The  proposal  to  limit  the  payments  Is  for 
one  year— 1970.  The  contracts  for  this  year 
cannot  be  changed.  The  present  farm  pro- 
gram expires  In  1070. 

The  proper  place  to  eliminate  payments  to 
large  farmers  would  be  In  the  new  program 
that  must  be  developed  for  1070  and  beyond. 
Undoubtedly  this  would  require  many  basic 
changes  in  the  farm  laws  New  concepts  nec- 
essarily would  have  to  apply. 

Clifford  M  Hardin,  secretary  of  agriculture, 
has  told  Congress  he  believes  such  a  program 
can  be  developed  for  consideration  In  this 
session  of  Congress  or  early  In  the  next.  The 
payment  limitation  Idea  should  await  that 
time. 


VOTER  REGISTRATION  EFFORTS 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

or  NSW  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  5,  1969 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Judiciary 
Committee  is  presently  conducting  hear- 
ings on  the  extension  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965.  This  blU.  which  I  am  co- 
sponsoring,  falls  squarely  within  the 
American  tradition  of  free  expression 
and  the  political  process  combining  to 
produce  rational  decisions.  It  is  in  the 
tradition  that  reason  and  persuasion 
rather  than  assault  are  the  ways  to  bring 
about  change. 

The  importance  of  the  extension  of 
this  act  to  the  vitality  of  our  system  Is  ex- 
plored in  a  column  by  Don  Oberdorfer 
in  today's  Washington  Post.  The  analysis 
of  the  contributions  of  charitable  foun- 
dations to  enlarged  voter  registration 
is  timely  also  in  that  it  reminds  us  of  the 
interplay  and  effect  of  othei-wise  separate 
considerations  by  the  Congress.  For  the 
information  of  my  colleagues  I  am  In- 
cluding Mr.  Oberdorfer 's  column  at  this 
point  In  my  remarks: 

An^NTA.  Oa. — In  the  Immediate  aftermath 
of  the  sit-ins  and  freedom  rides  which 
ushered  In  this  decade  of  racial  protest, 
leaders  of  the  U.8.  Oovernment.  private 
foundations  and  civil  rlghu  groups  met  to 
char;  a  way  to  redress  the  black  man's  griev- 
ances In  the  South  without  tearing  the 
society  apart.  The  course  they  chose  was  as 
old  as  the  Constitution — not  white  power  or 
black  power  but  political  power  through  the 
ballot  box  on  a  free  and  equal  basis,  one 
man.  one  vote. 

This  effort  has  achieved  dramatic  strides, 
though  far  from  complete  success.  Today  It 
Is  threatened  by  Congress  and  the  Nixon 
Administration.  Decisions  to  be  made  in  the 
next  several  months  will  determine  whether 
the  Nation  will  scrap  this  drive  to  update  the 
ConsUtutlon  In  the  case  of  the  Southern 
Negro. 

The  concept  of  political  and  social  change 
through  the  ballot  box  Is.  as  they  say.  as 
American  as  apple  pie.  but  Its  application  to 
the  black  man  In  many  areas  of  the  South 
was  long  denied.  In  1062.  according  to  the 
best  available  dau.  less  than  30  per  cent  of 


the  voting  age  Negroes  In  the  11  southern 
states  were  on  the  registration  rolls. 

This  was  the  starting  point  for  the  Voter 
Education  Project  put  together  by  the 
Southern  Regional  Council  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  major  civil  rights  groups  notably  the 
NAACP.  SCLC,  8NCC  and  CORE — and  with 
funds  from  private  foundations  and  en- 
couragement from  the  Pederai  Oovernment. 
From  Its  headquarters  In  Atlanta,  VEP  has 
funnelled  more  than  $1.3  million  from  a 
dozen  major  foundations  and  other  givers 
to  local  voter  registration  drives  throughout 
the  South.  The  campaign  was  strengthened 
Immeasurably  by  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1085.  which  suspended  much-abused  literacy 
tests  and  authorized  Federal  examiners  in 
areas  where  Negroes  were  denied  the  vote. 

By  last  summer,  according  to  the  latest 
statistics,  some  83  per  cent  of  southern 
blacks  were  registered— roughly  double  the 
percentage  of  six  years  before.  Though  this 
falls  short  of  the  78  per  cent  registration 
ascribed  to  southern  whites,  and  though  the 
power  of  the  black  man  at  the  ballot  box  is 
still  limited  by  many  circumstances  and  con- 
trivances, the  rise  of  the  Negro  voter  has  had 
a  substantial  and  generally  healthy  Influence 
on  southern  politics.  Some  461  Negroes  sre 
now  serving  in  elective  poets  throughout  the 
South,  more  than  six  times  as  many  as  in 
1065. 

At  this  point,  one  might  expect  that  thr 
southern  voting  campaign  would  be  receiving 
widespread  and  even  perhaps  exaggerated 
accolades  as  an  example  of  the  vitality  of  the 
embattled  American  political  system.  Instead. 
It  Is  facing  the  possibility  that  Washington 
officialdom  Is  about  to  wring  Its  neck. 

One  line  of  attack  is  on  the  foundation 
money  which  has  supported  the  drive.  As 
part  of  the  Nixon  administration's  tax  re- 
form program  earlier  this  year,  the  Treasury 
Department  recommended  to  Congress  that 
private  foimdatlons  be  prohibited  from  fi- 
nancing any  activity  "Intended  to  affect  .i 
poUtlc&I  campaign"  specifically  including 
voter  registration  drives. 

The  recommendation  arose  from  the  Ford 
Foundation's  grant  of  $175,000  to  the  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  chapter  of  CORE  a  few  months 
before  the  1067  election  there.  Much  of  this 
money  went  to  OORE's  regUtratlon  drive  :n 
the  inner  city  which  helped  nominate  and 
elect  Mayor  Carl  Stokes  over  white  oppo- 
nents. 

A  few  weeks  ago.  executives  of  four  major 
foundations — Ford.  Carnegie.  Taconlc.  and 
Field — met  with  presidential  assistant  Daniel 
P.  Moynlhan  to  plead  that  the  voter  registra- 
tion campaign  In  the  South  should  not  be 
sacrificed  because  of  the  Incident  In  the 
North.  On  May  0.  the  Treasury  Issued  an 
almost  Indecipherable  press  release  Intended 
to  show — as  Treasury  officials  later  ex- 
plained— that  the  Oovernment  did  not  me.m 
to  Interfere  with  "publicly-supported"  regis- 
tration drives  such  as  that  of  the  Southern 
Regional  Council. 

Last  week  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  announced  a  tentative  ban  en 
"direct  or  indirect"  foundation  sponsorship 
of  any  activities  Intended  to  Influence  an 
election,  including  voter  registration  drives. 
While  the  text  of  this  proposal  has  not  been 
made  public,  the  Indlcatlcm  are  that  '.t 
would  stop  the  funds  to  the  coutbern  canv 
palgn. 

At  the  same  time,  f^e  Nixon  administra- 
tion has  shown  signs  of  hesitation  about  ir.c 
extensicn  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  which 
expires  next  year.  The  civil  rlgit^  groups 
engaged  In  the  votln?  drive— probably  the 
healfilcit  survlvini  remnants  of  the  civil 
rights  movement— ;:a.»  app?i:?J  for  the  Act 
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to  be  strengthened  to  eliminate  abuses.  Now 
they  feRr  that  It  will  be  weakened  InsteRd  or 
even  Junked. 

It  Is  uue,  that  Mr.  Nixon  and  the  Republi- 
can Party  have  won  the  support  of  very 
few  of  the  1.6  million  southern  Negroes  who 
are  reported  to  have  registered  since  1063. 
However,  the  broad  principles  and  object 
lessons  Involved  clearly  outweigh  any  politi- 
cal advantage  or  disadvantage  In  this  region 
of  18  million  registered  voters. 

The  Nixon  Administration,  like  the  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson  administrations  before  It, 
has  appealed  to  protesters  to  channel  their 
energies  within  the  system.  Mr.  NUon  has 
argued  that  violence  and  disorder  are  im- 
justiflable  because  legitimate  means  are 
available  to  deal  with  the  problems  at  hand. 

At  the  moment,  the  evolutionary  process 
which  Mr.  Nixon  extolla  is  being  threatened 
m  Washington.  If  he  means  what  he  says 
about  the  merit  and  vitality  of  the  American 
system,  he  will  not  let  the  voting  rights  cam- 
paign go  down  the  drain. 


SENATOR  YARBOROUGH  MAKES 
STRONG  PLEA  FOR  OCCUPA- 
TIONAL HEALTH  AND  SAFETY 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  wtsT  vnoxNiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  5, 1969 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  acci- 
dents and  Illness  in  American  industry 
are  costing  the  Nation's  economy  bil- 
lions of  dollars  every  year.  Msuiy  more 
people  are  injured,  it  is  Indicated,  while 
at  work  than  are  wounded  while  fighting 
in  the  Vietnam  war. 

Last  night  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  YARBOROUGH),  the  distinguished 
and  able  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  discussed  this 
serious  national  problem  in  an  address 
before  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Conference  conducted  by  the  In- 
dustrial Union  Department  of  the  APL- 
CIO.  I  was  present  as  he  carefully  de- 
lineated the  scope  of  the  problem  and 
urged  the  passage  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  Act  of  1969,  which  is  now  being 
considered  by  his  committee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Sen- 
ator YARBOROUGH 's  knowledgeable  and 
thought-provoking  remarks  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
An  jjnxJBnxAi.  Satrtt  Law  Is  Nkkded  Now 

Over  the  Memorial  Day  weekend,  it  was 
difficult  to  turn  on  the  radio  without  hearing 
a  plea  to  drive  safely.  There  Is  constant 
emphasis  on  the  ever  Increasing  toll  of  In- 
Jury  and  death  due  to  highway  accidents. 
Three  years  ago  Oongress  made  a  start  to- 
ward reducing  these  needless  Injuries,  when 
it  passed  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Safety  Act  of  1066.  Under  this  law  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  has  established 
safety  standards  for  automobiles,  and  every- 
one Is  aware  of  the  headrests,  seat  belts, 
dual  braking  systems  and  other  Improve- 
ments which  are  on  the  new  model  cars. 

Yet.  according  to  ttie  National  Safety 
Council  there  were  more  disabling  Injuries 
and  deaths  in  the  work  situation  than  were 
due  to  motor  vehicle  accidents  In  the  first 
six  months  of  10S7.  Specifically,  there  were 
850,000    motor   vehicle   Injuries   and   33,600 
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deaths — and  1  million  work  Injuries  result- 
ing in  temporary  or  permanent  disablement 
and  6.000  deaths. 

During  the  same  period  in  Vietnam  there 
were  4,800  deaths  and  31,013  military  per- 
sonnel wounded  or  a  total  of  36,813  Injuries 
and  deaths;  that  is,  there  were  roughly  30 
times  as  many  people  injured  at  work  In  the 
United  States  as  were  Injured  fighting  In 
Vietnam  diirlng  the  same  six  months  of  1067. 
In  1067,  work  accidents  and  Illnesses  cost 
the  American  economy  $7.3  billion.  Ten  times 
more  man-days  were  lost  due  to  Injury  than 
were  lost  because  of  strikes  In  1066.  Obvious- 
ly, industrial  safety  and  health  problems 
merit  our  most  careful  consideration. 

Yet  last  year  when  Congressman  O'Hara 
and  I.  with  the  help  of  Secretary  Wlrtz, 
Asst.  Secretary  Esther  Peterson  and  Sen- 
ators such  as  Jennings  Randolph  who  Is  with 
me  tonight.  Introduced  into  the  House  and 
Senate  the  first  comprehensive  occupational 
heatlh  and  safety  bill,  we  drew  the  critical 
fire  of  several  organizations  who  claim  that 
legislation  of  this  type  Is  too  expensive. 

One  may  well  ask  too  expensive  for  whom? 
Is  it  too  expensive  for  the  company  who  for 
lack  of  proper  safety  equipment  loses  the 
service  of  its  skilled  employees?  Is  it  too 
expensive  for  the  employee  who  loses  his  hand 
or  leg  or  eyesight?  Is  It  too  expensive  for 
the  widow  trying  to  raise  her  children  on 
meager  allowances  under  workman's  com- 
pensation and  social  security?  And  what 
about  that  man — a  good  hardworking  man — 
tied  to  a  wheel  chair  or  hospital  bed  for 
the  rest  of  his  life?  That's  what  we're  dealing 
with  when  we  talk  about  industrial  safety. 

We're  talking  about  people's  lives,  not  the 
Indifference  of  some  employers.  We're  talk- 
ing about  assuring  the  men  and  women  who 
work  In  our  plants  and  factories  that  they 
will  go  home  after  a  day's  work  with  their 
bodies  Intact.  We're  talking  about  assuring 
our  American  workers  who  work  with  lethal 
chemicals  that  when  they've  accumulated 
a  few  years  seniority  they  will  not  have 
accumulated  lung  congestion  and  poison  in 
their  bodies. 

Must  we  always  have  disasters  In  order  to 
pass  safety  legislation?  As  a  nation,  we  have 
simply  not  faced  up  to  the  real  Issue,  and 
that  is  that  our  workers  are  being  killed 
needlessly,  that  they  are  being  Injured  and 
disabled  and  Infected  on  the  job  by  largely 
preventable  accidents  and  disease. 

It  Is  true  that  many  large  Industrial  estab- 
lishments have  excellent  employee  health 
and  safety  records.  They  are  to  be  highly 
commended,  and  they  would  not  be  affected 
by  the  basic  standards  that  would  be  set 
under  the  proposed  legislation  now  before 
Congress. 

The  real  need  for  safety  and  health  stand- 
ards is  to  be  found  In  plants  that  do  not 
have  adequate  safety  regulations.  Most 
plants,  as  a  rule,  offer  little  or  no  protection 
for  their  workers.  And  these  plants  consti- 
tute 08  percent  of  all  working  establish- 
ments in  the  United  States. 

Today,  job  safety  laws  and  regulations  are 
scattered  pretty  thinly  between  local,  county 
and  state  governments. 

Many  of  these  laws  are  not  laws  at  all. 
They  call  for  "voluntary"  compliance — and 
you  know  how  anxious  management  can  be 
to  spend  money  on  its  employees! 

Four  states  still  have  no  safety  Inspection 
staff  of  any  kind — and  no  safety  regulations. 
My  own  state  of  Texas  has  one  of  the  poorest 
Industrial  safety  laws  in  the  nation. 
-In  fact,  there  are  only  about  1.600  safety 
inspectors  working  for  all  state  governments 
In  the  Union  and  87  in  the  federal  service. 
Of  the  state  inspectors,  about  half  are  gen- 
eral safety  Inspectors  and  half  are  specialists 
who  examine  boilers,  elevators  and  the  like. 
That  is  about  17  general  safety  Inspectors 
per  state  in  the  United  States. 

I  shotild  note  that  inspectors  are  useful 
not  only  for  what  they  do,  but  more  im- 
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portantly  for  what  they  represent — a  com- 
mitment of  the  government  to  ensure  proper 
working  conditions  for  Ite  citizens.  Most 
companies  don't  violate  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  but  the  laws  must  exist  for 
the  companies  to  know  that  it  is  the  public 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  protect  its 
citizens  from  industrial  accidents  and 
disease. 

We  know  worker  accidents  can  be  pre- 
vented. The  National  Safety  Council  has 
10,000  member  companies  who — over  the  past 
ten  years — have  maintained  an  excellent  low- 
accident  rate.  These  companies  lost  only 
one-fourth  as  many  man-hours  during  the 
past  ten  years  as  the  national  average. 

We  know  that  our  workers'  lives  can  be 
protected.  It's  good  business  to  protect  your 
workers.  And  yet  In  1066.  there  were  14.600 
Indiistrlal  deaths — 2.3  million  injured 
permanently — and  another  7  million  who 
sustained  less  serious  Injuries. 

That's  why  I  Introduced  my  occupational 
safety  bill  last  year,  and  why  I  was  happy 
to  defer  as  the  principal  sponsor  of  S.  2103 
to  Senator  Williams,  the  new  Chairman  of 
the  Labor  Subcommittee.  Needless  to  say,  1 
am  co-sponsor,  and  as  Chairman  of  the  full 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  I 
Intend  to  make  every  effort  to  help  better 
the  working  conditions  of  our  citizens  by 
Improving  occupational  health  and  safety. 

The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
of  1060  will  give  the  Secretary  of  Labor  new 
powers  to  set  and  enforce  safety  and  health 
standards.  It  provides  for  research,  training 
and  special  safety  education  campaigns. 
And  it  encourages  the  states  to  set  up  their 
own  strong  safety  programs  and  to  enforce 
them. 

For  too  long  we  have  watched  our  fathers 
and  our  brothers  and  our  sons  and  daughters 
suffer  needlessly  on  the  Job.  We  have  seen 
lives  lost — limbs  torn-swages  and  work- 
hours  miEsed — and  we  "Ti^ve  seen  human 
grief. 

The  time  for  change  Is  today.  I  need  your 
help  and  your  support  to  help  pass  the 
Occupational   Safety   Act  of   1069. 


TAXES,  TAXES,  TAXES 


HON.  CLARENCE  E.  MILLER 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  5, 1969 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
grassroots  concern  about  rising  taxes 
imposed  at  all  levels  of  Government  con- 
tinues to  grow.  A  very  incisive  editorial 
on  the  topic  of  taxes  appeared  recently 
in  the  Wellston  Telegram,  one  of  the 
leading  newspapers  published  in  the 
State  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Lawrence  Townsend 
is  editor  of  the  newspaper  and  authored 
the  editorial.  I  offer  it  for  inclusion  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

Taxes — Taxes — Taxes 

Taxes  at  all  levels  of  government  have 
now  risen  to  the  point  where  authorities 
appear  to  genuinely  fear  a  taxpayers  revolt. 
Exhorbltamt  property  taxes,  it  Is  predicted, 
will  force  some  people  out  of  their  homes. 
Refusal  of  voters  to  approve  bond  Issues  are 
compelling  cutbacks  in  education  frills  and 
even  the  closure  of  some  schools  for  limited 
periods.  Taxpayer  pressure  is  also  felt  at  the 
federal  level. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  rising  concern 
over  taxes,  we  may  see  in  the  coming  months 
a  new  political  approach  to  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  spending  and  taxation.  For  one  thing. 
It  is  likely  that  the  carefully  cultivated  il- 
lusion that  people  can  get  something  for 
nothing  from  the  government  Will  go  down 
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tlM  drkln.  M  publle  n<llrt«te  am  facad  with 
tha  •▼ar-lBcraiMUic  nuraaalty  of  b*l*nctnc 
mch  new  apandlng  program  with  additional 

tax   ravenue   or   new    bond    laauaa. 

For  another  thing,  there  will  ▼ery  llkaljr 
be  redoubled  effoita  to  make  tax  lyatema 
more  palatable — and  more  equitable.  Indic- 
ative of  the  trend  Is  a  new  Treastiry  De- 
partment atndy  that  haa  been  submitted 
to  Congreaa  propoalng  sweeping  tax  reform 
for  the  federal  gOTernment  The  study  U  a 
980-page  8  5  pound  document,  compiled  by 
traaaury  experta  over  a  two-year  period. 

According  to  experU.  the  highly  detailed 
tachnical  document  la  probably  the  most 
comprehensive  tax  reform  ever  put  together 
by  the  Treasury  Department.  As  such.  It 
wlU  be  the  standard  for  Judging  all  other 
tax  reform  bills  offered  In  Congreaa  and 
the  basis  for  whatever  legislation  U  even- 
tually written  on  the  subject. 

The  proposals  In  the  study  are  directed 
to  making  the  tax  laws  more  fair  and  not  at 
raising  money.  In  the  main,  they  would 
reduce  the  federal  tax  burden  of  low  income 
famlUea,  the  elderly  and  the  middle  income 
group.  To  balance  the  tax  loss  from  theae 
groups,  the  study  propoaaa  closure  of  "loop- 
holes" used  by  mllllonalrw  and  corporations. 
.  Othfoc.  proposals  In  the  study  deal  with 
sUnpUXxlpg  and  changing  many  of  the  rules 
on  deductions  for  charitable  ccmtrlbutlons, 
state  gasoline  taxes,  etc.  The  study  passes 
over  some  of  the  controversial  targets  ot 
the  more  extreme  school  of  tax  reform. 
These  Include  mineral  depletion  allowances. 
rapid  real  estate  depreciation  provisions,  the 
capital  gains  tax  and  tax-free  municipal 
bonds.  Instead,  the  treaaury  experts  sug- 
gest a  minimum  tax  on  gross  Income  of  the 
wealthy  who  reportedly  use  present  laws 
to  escape  their  fair  share  of  taxes. 

Press  reports  on  the  treasury  study  may 
easily  lead  people  to  believe  that  propoaed 
tax  reforms  would  shift  much  of  the  tax 
burden  to  higher  Income  groups.  Common 
sense  should  tell  us  this  Is  not  possible.  The 
coet  of  government  haa  become  so  great 
there  la  no  one  to  bear  the  burden  other 
than  the  majority  of  citizens  of  modast 
means. 

Aa  the  pressure  grows  for  tax  reUef.  we 
should  not  lose  sight  of  the  main  truth. 
Real  tax  relief  must  await  a  realignment  of 
government  spending  in  relation  to  the  tax- 
paying  ability  of  the  people.  Moreover.  In 
the  search  for  ways  to  ease  the  tax  burden  on 
thcee  least  able  to  pay.  we  should  remember 
that  a  tax  system  must  not  only  seek  to  be 
fair,  but  must  also  preserve  the  Incentive 
of  workers  and  producers.  The  fable  of  kill- 
ing the  gooee  that  lays  the  golden  egg  U 
as  valid  today  as  ever. 
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ments.  It  la  moat  Important  that  we  un- 
derstand the  nature  of  the  semantic 
battle  we  are  In  with  the  forces  of  com- 
munism, or  perhaps  more  properly  with 
the  forces  of  Marxlst-Lenlnlsm. 

Because  of  our  open  society.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  are  accustomed  to  the  free  inter- 
change of  Ideas  and  often  find  that  a 
new  word  or  phrase  more  accurately  ex- 
presses the  things  we  have  to  say;  so  we 
often  Interchange  words  that  in  their 
essence  means  the  same  thing.  We  use 
U.S.A.  to  mean  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
We  say  United  States  when  we  mean 
Congress,  the  executive  branch,  the  judi- 
ciary, the  comparable  governments  on  a 
State  and  local  level,  and  all  the  people. 

Behind  the  Iron  Curtain  the  same 
semantic  rules  do  not  prevail.  Because  of 
the  nature  of  an  authoritarian  society, 
the  saying  of  a  character  from  "Alice  in 
Wonderland"  is  the  rule  of  semantics: 

When  I  use  a  word.  It  means  Just  what  I 
chooaa  It  to  mean — neither  more  nor  leas. 
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SEMANTIC  WARFARE 


HON.  PAUL  J.  FANNIN 

or    AXJSONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  5. 1969 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
days  ago  I  placed  In  the  Record  a  highly 
interesting  research  paper  on  the  seman- 
tic differences  In  the  language  of  nego- 
tiations between  the  United  States  and 
Russia.  That  research  brief  was  most  en- 
lightening to  me  and  I  hope  it  proved 
beneficial  to  my  colleagues  and  others  in 
the  Oovemment  of  this  Nation  called 
upon  to  deal  with  the  Soviets  in  interna- 
tional negotiations. 

Since  the  Senate  Is  called  upon  to  ad- 
vise the  President  and  give  its  consent  for 
the  ratification  of  international  agree- 


So  it  is  with  those  authoritarian  gov- 
ernments that  seek  to  subvert  the  whole 
world  to  their  particular  system:  when 
they  use  a  word,  it  means  what  they  say 
it  means,  neither  more  nor  less. 

How  then  are  we  to  prepare  ourselves 
to  properly  negotiate  when  we  are  at  this 
obvious  semantic  disadvantage?  It  be- 
comes necessary  for  us  to  understand  the 
nature  of  this  conflict — this  systemic 
warfare  in  which  we  are  engaged.  By  un- 
dersUnding  we  can  greatly  reduce  the 
elTecUveness  of  the  semanUc  trickery 
that  has  so  often  plagued  our  interna- 
tional agreements  in  the  past. 

Mr.  President,  to  contribute  to  this  un- 
derstanding I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  several  pertinent  quotations  and  an 
article  entitled  "Systems  in  Conflict." 
prepared  by  the  American  Research 
Foundation,  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

N.  S.  Khrushchev,  November  23.  1965; 
Speech,  Bombay,  India:  "You  know  that 
the  beads  of  Ctovernment  of  the  Four  Powers 
met  In  Geneva  and  that  the  Foreign  Min- 
isters of  the  Four  Powers  met  there  later. 
Oreat  efforts  were  made  to  achieve  agree- 
ment but  the  results  were  very  small  so  far. 
This  happens  because  we  understand  the 
same  words  differently". 

John  F.  Kennedy.  Report  on  European 
Talks.  Washington.  June  6.  1961:  "And  Just 
as  our  Judicial  system  relies  on  processes  ap- 
pearing In  court  and  on  croas>-examlnatlon. 
instead  of  hearsay  testimony  of  affidavits  on 
paper,  so.  too.  was  this  give  and  take  of 
Immeasurable  value  In  making  It  clear  and 
precise  what  we  consider  to  be  vital,  for  the 
facU  of  the  matter  are  that  the  Soviets  and 
ourselves  give  wholly  different  meanings  to 
the  same  words — war.  peace,  democracy  and 
popular  wUl". 

Weekly  Journal.  Waraaw,  July  19M:  "In 
otir  public,  political  and  Intellectual  life.  In 
our  organizations  and  newspapers,  there 
exists  a  special  figurative  language.  It  con- 
sisu  of  the  usage  of  certain  terms  of  phrase. 
All  that  Is  needed  U  a  clue.  Theae  who  have 
guessed  that  clue  are  able  to  read  public 
utterances  as  If  they  were  an  open  book  and 
thus  learn  a  lot  of  things.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  one  has  to  read  between  the  lines 
to  follow  hidden  Ideas,  and  this  reading  be- 
tween the  lines  Is  not  illegitimate.  On  the 
contrary,  the  texts  are  construed  In  such  a 
way  that  reading  between  the  llaea  Is  the 
«>nly  way  to  grasp  their  meaning.  To  ba  able 


to  follow  this  flguratlve  language  one  has  to 
possess  many  years  training  in  reading  it." 

Evgenl  Yevtushenko,  Shosae  Entuslyastov 
Page  18,  Moscow,  19M:  "Comrades,  you  have 
to  give  words  back  their  orlglnAl  meanings." 

Ststxms  in  Conflict 
For  year*  the  Communists  have  plainly 
told  us — and  are  still  telling  us — what  they 
will  do  and  how  they  plan  to  do  it.  They 
tell  us,  of  course.  In  a  language  all  their 
own.  Sometimes  this  language  is  so  esoteric 
that  It  Is  difficult  even  for  people  who  are 
fully  acquainted  with  the  Ideology  and  the 
organisational  and  operational  methodology 
of  the  Marxist -Leninist  camp  to  apprehend. 
This  Is  by  design,  for  language  manipulation 
is  one  of  their  strategic  methods  of  conquest. 
Since  the  conflict  between  the  World  Cap- 
ItalUt  System  and  the  World  Soctaltst  Sys- 
tem Is  being  waged  mainly  In  the  realm  of 
Ideas,  it  Is  essential  to  be  constantly  aware  of 
the  strategy  and  tactics  employed  In  the 
struggle.  This  awareness  Is  possible  only  after 
careful  and  continuous  analysis  of  state- 
menu  Issuing  from  the  Communist  sources, 
subjecting  the  words  used  in  those  state- 
ments to  almost  microscopic  scrutiny  la 
search  of  their  meaning  within  the  context 
In  which  they  are  used.  Only  when  the  Com- 
munist meaning  Is  understood  can  It  then 
be  challenged. 

As  President  Kennedy  said,  the  two  camps 
"give  wholly  different  meanings  to  the  same 
words".  It  Is  perilous,  therefore,  to  assume 
that  their  meaning  can  be  construed  as 
equivalent  to  ours.  Furthermore,  the  whole 
context  of  communication  must  be  taken 
Into  consideration — the  source  and  the  ob- 
ject, the  writer  and  the  reader,  the  speaker 
and  the  hearer. 

It  is  intended  here  to  show  the  way  to  the 
understanding,  meaningful  comprehension, 
by  pointing  out  a  process  of  semantic  analy- 
sis aimed  at  cutting  through  the  superficial 
layers  which  can  encrust  the  words  and  un- 
covering the  significant  core  of  their  actual 
meaning.  A  reader  of  contemporary  news 
finds  himself  confronted  with  numerous 
words,  terms,  and  phrases  which  sound 
familiar  but.  to  the  Marxlst-Lenlnlst  faithful 
these  words  more  often  than  not,  have  a 
different  meaning.  Some  of  the  terms  are  en- 
tirely new  and  strange.  Many  of  them  can 
be  found  In  the  Communist  classics,  but  (or 
the  most  part,  they  are  the  products  of  the 
last  two  decades.  They  tend  to  exprees  rele- 
vant Intentions  and  opportunities  to  advance 
Communist  designs  on  the  free  world. 

Marxlst-Lenlnlst  programs,  policy  and  ac- 
tion have  always  moved  along  dual  channels 
the  conventional  machinery  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  (USSR)  as  a 
nation-state,  and  the  World  Revolutionary 
Movement  which  Is  headed  by  the  Commu- 
nist Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  (CPSU).  ThU 
latter  operates  under  the  name  of  the  World 
Socialist  System  and  Its  multipurpose  sub- 
systems: the  Commonwealth  of  Socialist 
Countries,  the  World  Marxlst-Lenlnlst  and 
Workers'  Movement,  the  class  liberation 
movement  which  Is  labelled,  the  National 
Liberation  Movement,  and  myriads  of  Inter- 
nal and  world-wide  fronts  and  Infiltrated 
nonparty  organizations. 

Therek^ls  another  dualism  with  which  we 
are  concerned  here,  namely,  the  linguistic 
duality  of  communist  terminology  and  usage. 
The  language  of  Communism  can  Itself  con- 
stitute a  deadly  weapon  to  be  used  In  the 
Marxlst-Lenlnlst  assault  on  the  free  world. 
When  that  language  Is  understood  correctly. 
Its  effectlveneas  as  a  weapon  Is  weakened 
considerably.  It  Is  essential,  therefore,  to 
focuB  sharply  on  the  semantics  of  Commu- 
nism, casting  aside  conventional,  traditional 
meanings,  and  searching  for  the  exact  mean- 
ing attached  to  even  the  most  commonplace 
words  In  the  political  vocabulary  of  today's 
struggle.  The  tendency  to  equate  verfoaUy 
what  cannot  be  equated  conceptually  pro- 
vides the  Communists  with  semantic  am- 
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munition  for  assault  on  all  levels  of  life  In 
the  free  world.  In  this,  warlike  Intentions  are 
attributed  to  the  community  of  so-called 
"Peace-Loving"  countries  and  States. 

The  study  of  semantics  Is  a  dynamic,  vital 
craft.  It  can  never  be  static.  It  Is  subject 
to  constant  change,  particularly  In  regard 
to  the  shifting  dual  vocabulary  of  Commu- 
nism. For  In  the  free  world,  this  Is  precisely 
where  one  of  the  major  problems  lies  In  ef- 
forts to  determine  the  true  meaning  of  the 
language  of  Marxism-Lenlnlsm.  The  behavior 
of  the  USSR/Soviet  Union  and  the  "Russian" 
complex  Is  described  by  different  terms  at 
different  times.  There  Is  an  almost  toui  ab- 
sence of  delineation  and  precisely  defined 
words  and  terms.  The  Party  Line  and  Its  sym- 
bols are  ambiguous;  occasionally,  however, 
one  may  be  able  to  detect  at  least  three 
"standardized"  terms  of  reference:  Right, 
Left,  and  Correct.  These  three  "Standardized" 
usages  change  with  the  nuances  of  the  Party 
Line. 

Words  are  symbols  for  ideas  and  Images 
without  which  we  could  not  communicate 
with  each  other  except  by  gestures  and  in- 
articulate noises.  We  take  words  for  granted 
and  find  it  difficult  to  imagine  that  ancient 
time  when  our  primitive  ancestors  did  not 
have  them.  In  speech  we  often  use  words 
and  terms  looaely,  knowing  that  we  can  rely 
on  the  tone  of  voice,  Infiectlon,  facial  ex- 
pressions and  gestures  to  get  the  meaning 
across.  In  writing,  however,  the  word  stands 
alone.  It  mtist  In  Itself  carry  the  full  Im- 
port of  Its  meaning. 

Effective  communication  through  the  use 
of  language  depends  upon  whether  or  not 
understanding  is  present.  If  words  have  dif- 
ferent intentional  meanings  for  different 
parties,  mutual  understanding  Is  Impossible. 
In  trying  to  comprehend  the  true  meaning 
of  the  language  used,  semantics,  or  the  study 
of  meanings.  Is  important. 

In  any  study  of  Ideological  or  other  trans- 
national semantics  It  Is  necessary  to  examine 
doctrines,  key  words  and  terms,  slogans  and 
phrases  from  the  point  of  view  of  how  they 
are  understood  as  well  as  what  they  mean. 
The  style  of  language  Is  very  Informative; 
it  varies  according  to  particular  situations, 
but  certain  characteristics  can  always  be  ob- 
served as  being  indicative  of  its  true  source 
In  a  democratic  culture  or  in  an  autocratic 
cultxire.  To  the  sklUful  Interpreter,  style  of 
language  is  also  useful  as  a  barometer  to 
measure  significant  political  and  other 
trends.  A  correct  Interpretation  will  depend 
largely  on  the  accuracy  of  that  measurement. 

Today,  In  a  world  where  the  expression  ot 
diverse  ideas  affects  dally  world  events, 
whether  the  expression  conveys  meaning  or 
not  depends  upon  the  writer/speaker  and 
the  reader/hearer.  The  words  and  phrases  of 
common  usage  throughout  the  world,  bow- 
ever,  have  been  ideologically  redefined  and 
molded  by  the  Communists  and  Imbued  with 
a  new  class  meaning  which  is  exclusively  de- 
signed to  serve  their  ptirpoee.  Thus  Marxlst- 
Lenlnlst  leaders  may  communicate  with 
their  followers  and  adhet-ents  anywhere  on 
the  face  of  the  globe.  Communists  and  their 
Ideopartlsans  use  terms  of  established  con- 
ventional usage  which  we  unconscioasly  un- 
derstand and  Interpret  In  our  accepted  Eng- 
lish connotation.  These  expressions  have 
definite  values  for  us.  They  do  not  have 
the  same  values  and  significance  for  the 
Communists  who  use  them  malevolently. 

The  most  Important  and  striking  feature 
of  the  Communist  dual  use  of  language  Is 
the  deliberate  effort  to  convert  it  Into  a  pow- 
erful Instrument  for  the  Marxlst-Lenlnlst 
hegemony  to  wield  over  the  hximan  Intel- 
lect. The  effort  to  transform  the  substance 
of  language  while  maintaining  its  outward 
and  visible  or  audible  forms,  to  deliberately 
destroy  the  significance  of  words  whose  con- 
ventional meaning  Is  Inimical  to  Marxlst- 
Lenlnlst  purposes  and  to  attach  a  new  spe- 
cific meaning  that  makes  words  allies  of 
Communist  ideology  Is  semantic  subt^ersion 
and  deception. 
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On  the  surface,  their  meaning  appears  to 
be  Innocuous:  but  when  read  or  heard  by 
persons  who  know  the  Communist  dual- 
value  semantic  Inference,  their  true  signifi- 
cance as  conveyors  of  the  Party's  Ideological 
and  instructional  directions  can  be  per- 
ceived. Their  true  meaning  is  hidden  from 
the  uninitiated  or  casual  reader.  Hence  by 
the  use  of  ostensible,  legal  Jargon,  resorting 
to  words  of  unquestioned  virtue  In  another 
context,  the  Communist  leadership  Is  able 
to  provide  Ideological  guidance  as  well  as 
organizational  and  operational  directives 
from  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union  without  having  to  resort  to  Illegal  or 
clandestine  methods  and  activities. 

The  Marxlst-Lenlnlst  ideological,  orga- 
nizational and  action  Image  as  conveyed  by 
their  words  and  terms  is  shaped  according 
to  their  New  Scientific  World  Outlook  or  the 
New  Historical  Perspective  based  on  con- 
cepts of  Class  Systems  in  Conflict.  In  order 
to  perceive,  therefore,  what  the  Communists 
are  really  saying,  we  must  study  their  writ- 
ings In  the  light  of  their  own  Ideological, 
indoctrlnatlonal  and  organizational  condi- 
tioning as  well  as  In  the  light  of  their  prac- 
tical action  experience  In  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  Communist  tenets.  This  con- 
Junction  of  conventional  words  and  terms 
and  their  implied  Marxlst-Lenlnlst  meaning 
can  best  be  made  clear  through  semantic 
analysis  and  subsequent  interpretation.  Con- 
sequently, in  order  to  fully  understand 
Communist  semantic  warfare,  one  cardinal 
rule  must  be  rigidly  observed  when  reading 
Communist  and  fellow-traveled  writing; 
note  the  origin  of  the  writings  and  read 
them  as  they  understand  them.  Only  thiis 
can  the  real,  the  substantive  meaning  of 
these  key  words,  terms  and  phrases  with 
their  variables  be  correctly  understood.  A 
regular  perusal,  study  and  analysis  of  Com- 
munist and  Soviet  Russian  and  non-Rus- 
sian publications  will  disclose  to  the  trained 
reader  a  great  deal  of  information.  To  ar- 
rive at  a  correct  semantic  Interpretation, 
however,  not  only  literal  translation  (I.e., 
form),  but  also  idiomatic  Interpretation 
(i.e..  substance)  must  be  applied. 

When  a  key  word  like  "peace"  is  used  by 
the  Communists,  one  must  be  cautious  which 
clarifying  variable  or  adjective  should  be 
mentally  added  to  the  term:  Marxlst-Lenln- 
lst, Ideological,  or  conventional  geographic, 
tactical;  or  whether  the  word  applies  to  the 
situation  within  the  Communist  Bloc  or  the 
situation  within  the  Free  World. 

For  Instance,  the  Communists  In  their 
propaganda  and  agitation  efforts  would  have 
the  noncommunized  world  believe  that  peace 
In  its  fullest  sense  Is  universally  enjoyed 
within  that  part  of  the  world  which  the 
Communists  control.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
capitalist/imperialist  world  (as  they  would 
characterize  It)  Is  distinguished  by  aggres- 
sion, exploitation,  slavery,  misery,  hunger, 
tyranny,  brutality,  etc.  It  goes  without  say- 
ing here,  that  people  of  the  free  world  be- 
lieve identical  conditions  obtain  within  the 
communist  world.  Obviously  both  opinions 
cannot  be  correct.  Both  are  extremely  di- 
vergent conclusions  based  on  the  same  set  of 
inferences. 

Pacts  which  we  can  vertlfy  determine  the 
correctness  of  opinion  In  the  free  world.  On 
the  other  side,  however,  facts  are  Irrelevant 
In  the  Communist  controlled  world  If  the 
facts  conflict  with  the  CPSU  Party  Line. 
Under  communism  facts  are  usable  only  If 
they  aid  or  abet  the  Communist  objectives. 
Prom  the  point  of  view  of  Marxlst-Lenlnlst 
Ideology,  conclusions  are  drawn  prior  to  the 
formation  of  facts.  Thus,  peace  may  be  last- 
ing and  universal  only  as  a  result  of  total 
annihilation  of  the  World  Capitalist/Im- 
perialist System  with  all  of  Its  social,  polit- 
ical and  economic  foundations  based  on  prl-^ 
vate  ownership  and  free  enterprise.  To  the 
C<Hnmunlst  this  will  occur  only  when  vic- 
torious Communist  revolutions  sweep 
through  the  world. 
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This  semantic  distinction  must  consist- 
ently be  made  regarding  a  great  number  of 
other  key  words  such  as  justice,  law,  democ- 
racy, disarmament,  sovereignty,  self-deter- 
mination, free  elections,  etc.  Only  by  careful 
and  painstaking  scrutiny  of  these  and  other 
words  of  similar  Ilk  can  semantic  confusion 
be  eliminated.  Otherwise,  a  meeting  of  minds 
Is  Impossible.  However,  having  arrived  at  a 
meeting  of  the  minds  or  agreement  on  defini- 
tions of  words  used  in  a  given  set  of  clr- 
cimistanoes  or  negotiations,  there  Is  no  as- 
surance that  the  ostensibly  agreed  to  results 
or  programs  will  be  carried  out  by  the  So- 
viets and  their  Satellites.  The  Politburo  of 
the  Central  Committee  of  the  Oonununlst 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  aUme  will  deter- 
mine what  action  will  or  should  be  taken, 
what  obligations  honored,  what  obligations 
Ignored  or  repudiated.  The  only  criterion 
exercised  is:  Does  compliance  further  the 
cause  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union?  If  the  Communist  catise  is  not  fur- 
thered, by  restorting  to  semantic  subterfuge, 
the  leadership  of  the  Party  can  announce  to 
Its  followers  throughout  the  world  that  the 
ostensible  agreements  are  not  binding  and 
are  to  be  honored  only  in  the  breach. 

Meanwhile,  if  semantlcally  unenlightened, 
the  Free  World  will  formulate  Its  plans  on 
the  erroneous  assumption  that  agreement  in 
fact  has  been  reached  and  that  the  nego- 
tiators or  treaty  signatories  are  of  one  mind. 
All  too  often,  as  history  unfolds  it  becomes 
obvious  that  such  Is  In  fact  not  the  case. 

Between  the  base,  the  superstructure  and 
the  infrastructure  of  the  Marxlst-Lenlnlst 
system,  there  is  an  intricate  framework  of 
communications  which  Is  the  prime  exponent 
of  Communist  theory  and  practice. 

The  following  sketch  of  the  power  frame- 
work within  the  USSR  and  satellite  terrltorles- 
Is  found  in  the  Marxlst-Lenlnlst  concept  of 
base  and  superstructure. 

(1)  The  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union  is  the  leading  ideological  and  organiza- 
tional peace  force,  the  vanguard  of  the  World 
Marxlst-Lenlnlst/Communlst/and  Workers' 
Parties  throughout  the  world.  They  are  in 
ix>wer  or  are  seeking  power  under  their  true 
colors  or  under  such  giilses  as.  for  one,  the 
Socialist  Unity  Party  in  East  Oermany.  They 
may  be  legal,  semi-legal  or  Illegal.  In  all  cases 
their  "otBclal"  organs  are  Pravda,  the  dally 
paper,  and  Kommunist,  the  monthly  publica- 
tion. There  are  Innumerable  other  publica- 
tions prepared  and  edited  by  the  AOITPROP 
of  the  Central  Committee  on  the  CPSU. 
These,  too.  carry  the  officially  approved  action 
line. 

(2)  The  constitutionally  nonexistent  In- 
ternational and  nation-state  entity  called  the 
Soviet  Union  according  to  the  Communists 
Is  the  real  ideological,  organizational,  stra- 
tegic force  and  material-technical  base  of  the 
World  Socialist  System,  which  embodies: 

(a)  the  Commonwealth  of  Socialist  Coun- 
tries or  the  national  (not  nation-state)  gov- 
ernment superstructures  of  the  USSR;  the 
Socialist,  People's,  Democratic,  and  National- 
Democratic  Republics  and  other  internation- 
al governmental  fronts  such  as  the  Warsaw 
Pact,  CEMA.  and  others. 

(b)  the  World  Marxlst-Lenlnlst  (I.e.,  Com- 
mvmlst)  and  Workers'  Movement  In  develop- 
ing countries. 

(c)  The  World  National  and/or  People's 
Liberation  Movement  in  newly  independent 
states  and  other  developing  countries  and 
dependencies; 

(3 )  The  world-vrtde  superstructures  or  sub- 
systems of  national,  provincial,  local,  regional, 
international  mass  or  front  and  infiltrated 
organizations  which  are  directly  or  indirectly 
under  the  control  or  direction  of  correspond- 
ing party  fractions. 

This  entire  World  Socialist  System  Is  ce- 
mented by  the  prlnsiples  of  unity  of  will  and 
action,  democratic  centralism  and  proletarian 
internationalism. 

For  the  most  part.  In  an  Informal  sltua- 
Uon,  the  terms  "USSR"  and  "Soviet  Union" 
are  used  Interchangeably  as  are  the  terms 
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"XJBA"  and  "Amerlc*".  It  must  be  pointed 
out  bers  th»t  thu  cmuaI  atutude  la  not 
•iikred  by  USSR  OoTemment  offldaU,  mem- 
ber* of  the  CP8U.  and  all  other  Communlste 
throughout  the  world.  To  them,  there  la 
not  only  a  formal,  verbal  difference;  there  la  a 
▼ery  real  Ideological  dUtlnctlon  between  the 
two  terma.  The  Soviet  Union  can  be  defined 
aa  th«  baae.  while  the  USSR  U  defined  a* 
the  auperatructuro  of  the  World  SoclalUt 
Syatem.  The  govenunenta  of  other  soclal- 
Ut  atatea  are  alao  built  upon  thU  baae  and 
are,  therefore,  alao  auperatructure*  of  the 
World  Socialist  Syatem  and  tu  components, 
the  Commonwealth  of  SoclalUt  Countrlea. 
In  apeaklng  and  writing,  USSR  offlclala  and 
ConuBunlsts  are  very  precUe  In  their  uae  of 
theae  two  fundamental  key  terma. 

The  dlatlnctlon  between  the  two  can  be 
demonatrated  by  the  fact  that  while  the 
bases  of  Capltallat  and  SoclalUt  Syatema  are 
In  a  clasa  war  with  each  other,  their  super- 
structxxre  (I.e..  the  USA  and  the  USSR)  are 
living  together  In  a  climate  of  peacef\il  co- 
existence as  nation-states.  ThU  oo-exlatence 
U  baaed  on  a  nonviolent  clasa  and  political 
struggle  and  a  kind  of  peaceful  competition. 
The  peaceful  oo-exUtence  of  the  superstruc- 
tures such  as  the  one  held  at  Olaaaboro  In 
18«7.  Furthermore,  the  United  Natlona  Or- 
ganization, being  an  organlzalon  of  super- 
stpuctiirea,  providea  a  forum  for  peaceful 
debate  between  the  member  superstructures. 
With  the  base,  however.  It  U  a  different 
matter.  Since  the  October  Revolution  of 
1917  the  two  baaea  have  been  In  a  claaa 
struggle.  ThU  class  war  between  socioeco- 
nomic systems,  according  to  the  Marxlst- 
LenlnUt.  will  continue  until  one  or  the  other 
U  destroyed. 

Upon  realizing  the  dUtlnctlon  between 
the  terms  Soviet  Union  and  USSR,  It  Is  a 
simple  matter  to  see  why  the  Soviet  Union 
as  the  base  openly  supports  wars  of  National 
Uberatlon  throughout  the  world  while  the 
USSR,  on  the  other  hand,  can  support  such 
war  only  within  the  limitations  Imposed  by 
convenUonal  International  Law  and  such 
recognized  codes  aa  the  UJ».  Charter. 

Between  the  base  and  the  superstruc- 
ture lies  the  complex  Infrastructure  of  the 
MarxUt-LenlnUt  system,  namely  the  party 
fractions.  These  fractions  are  In  effect  the 
tentacles  of  the  CommunUt  Party  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  They  Infiltrate  and  penetrate 
non-Party  masa  organizations  and  guide 
them  along  the  path  determined  by  the 
CPSU.  Accordingly,  the  USSR,  aa  well  aa  the 
governmenta  of  soclalUt.  peoples'  and  demo- 
cratic states  are  nothing  more  than  non- 
Party  mass  organizations  or  fronts  which 
are  penetrated  and  controlled  by  Partv 
Fractions. 

With  thU  In  mind.  It  la  emay  to  reach 
the  conclusion  that  governmenta  which  are 
Infiltrated  by  Communist  fractions  must  re- 
flect a  degree  of  ideological  and  other  con- 
trol by  the  CPSU.  In  the  United  Natlona 
OrganizaUon.  which  Incidentally  Is  In  Itself 
a  Superstructure  according  to  CommunUt 
organizational  concepu.  this  control  and 
direction  of  the  Superstructures  by  the  baae 
is  evident  directly  and  Indirectly  In  the  pat- 
tern of  voting  by  the  various  member  nation- 
states.  The  vote  of  natlon-sUtes  with  con- 
trolling overt  fracUons  within  the  Commu- 
nUt Moc  will  Indicate  the  Soviet  Union's 
Interlocking  fraction  leadership.  These  na- 
tion-states with  overt  fractions  tend  to  vote 
according  to  the  indirect  guidance  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union:  the 
voUng  pattern  of  these  states  U  less  obvious 
To  understand  the  semantic  warfare  waged 
by  the  Marxlst-LenlnUts  In  their  Ideological 
class  struggle,  one  must  be  able  to  project 
the  concept  of  base  and  superstructxire  Into 
socio-economic,  poUUcal  and  diplomatic  real- 
ities. By  following  thU  semantic  analysU. 
one  may  conclude  that  the  USSR  and  lU 
allied  Socialist  States— those  within  the  War- 
saw, CKMA.  and  other  fraternal  pacta — are 
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nothing  more  than  fronts,  masa  organlaatlona 
or  superstructures  of  the  baae,  organized. 
controUed,  guided  and  disciplined  by  the 
CPSU  whose  perty  program  U  actually  the 
constitution  of  the  USSR  and  the  Satellite 
States. 

By  adding  to  this  aemantlc  analysU  a  se- 
menatlc  interpretation  one  may  then  con- 
clude that  any  negoUaUona.  treaties,  agree- 
ments, etc..  within  and  without  the  United 
NaUona  Organization,  with  the  USA  and 
other  bona-flde  nation-states  of  the  free 
world  are  agreements  between  superstruc- 
tures only.  Such  being  the  caae.  they  can  be 
readily  broken  whenever  they  endanger  the 
base,  the  CommunUt  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Purthermore.  alllancea  between  na- 
tlona of  the  free  world  such  as  NATO.  SEATO, 
etc.,  are  viewed  with  alarm  aa  poalng  a  phys- 
ical threat  to  the  baae  and  conaequently 
these  alliances  become  targets  for  attack. 
Within  the  Bloc.  Ideological  threau  are 
viewed  with  equal  concern.  Such  U  the  case 
with  current  developments  In  the  Caecho- 
slovak  SoclalUt  Republic. 

Incorrect  understanding  of  the  Marxlat- 
LenlnUt  concept  of  base  and  superstructure 
leads  towards  almost  complete  and  Irreme- 
diable break  In  effective  communications  be- 
tween the  two  mutually  antagonistic  world 
systema.  CapltalUt  and  SoclalUt.  Purther- 
more, the  mUunderstandlng  of  the  substan- 
tive language  of  such  International  docu- 
mento  aa  the  Yalta  Agreement  led  later  to 
the  "legal"  seizure  of  power  In  Poland  by 
the  Communists.  The  misinterpretation  of 
the  International  court  decisions  at  Nurem- 
burg  led  to  the  •legal"  charge  that  U.S.  pllott 
downed  In  North  Vietnam  are  war  crlmlnaU. 
The  tragedy  of  Korea  In  1860,  Hungary  In 
1956.  Cuba  In  1959,  and  aapecta  of  the  strife 
In  the  Middle  Eaat  stem  from  the  failure 
of  the  free  world  to  understand  the  language 
of  l4arxlsm-LenlnUm. 

The  Introduction  of  MarxUt- Leninist  lan- 
guage and  phraseology  into  the  proceedings 
and  resolutions  of  the  United  Natlona  Or- 
ganization and  Its  agencies — Dlsamuunent, 
Human  Rights,  Colonialism,  Non-interfer- 
ence In  Internal  Affairs  of  States,  Nuclear 
Weapons,  Space  and  other  International  legal 
sutementa— providea  the  USSR/Soviet  Un- 
ion, that  U  to  say  the  CommunUt  Party  of 
the  Soviet  Union  with  legality  and  approved 
semantic  license  in  conventional  Interna- 
tional relations. 

This  legality  Is  necessary  to  the  Impera- 
tive to  maintain  relations  with  capltalUt  and 
other  non-aligned  nation-states  pending  the 
national  liberation  of  the  free  world's  class 
oppressed  peoples  who  are  to  be  Inspired 
Ideologically,  organized  and  supplied  by  the 
world  revolutionary  base,  the  CommunUt 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union.  In  order  to  exploit 
the  concept  of  a  Western  parllamenUry  form 
of  government,  the  superstructure.  I.e.,  the 
USSR  and  the  Socialist  States  as  these  latter 
exist  as  nation-states,  were  set  up.  The  base 
considers  these  to  be  but  temporary  expedi- 
ents, however,  for  the  Communist  Party  of 
the  Soviet  Union  rejects  the  concept  doc- 
trlnally. 

Peaceful  co-exUtence  between  states  has 
been  devised  aa  a  convenient,  long-range 
meana  or  tactic  for  entering  Into  formal  in- 
tern-natlon-states  relations  with  noncom- 
munut  sutes  without  endangering  the  exUt- 
ence  and  security  of  the  CommunUt  Party  of 
the  Soviet  Union  whose  ultimate  goal  Is  the 
establishment  of  the  classless  society 
throughout  the  world.  Or.  In  other  words, 
whose  ultimate  goal  la  world  domination. 

Before  World  War  II.  the  communUt  party 
of  the  Soviet  Union's  world  political  party 
line  was  to  take  over  the  capitalist  society 
and  Its  governmenu  by  violent  meana  or 
armed  struggle.  ThU  policy  did  not  produce 
the  expected  results.  I.e..  world  revolution,  so 
It  was  expediently  changed  to  cold  war,  or 
political,  diplomatic  and  economic  struggle, 
or  clMs  war  by  other  means  such  aa  aeman- 
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tic  deception  and  subversion  with  an  even- 
tual, nonviolent  takeover  of  capltalUt  so- 
ciety and  ita  governmenta.  ThU,  then,  U  the 
period  of  semantic  warfare. 

The  Agitation  and  Propaganda  Depart- 
ment (AGITROP)  of  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  CommunUt  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union 
has  the  major  responsibility  for  the  con- 
duct of  semanUc  warfare.  This  Department 
has  a  vaat  scope  of  responalbllltles,  namely: 

(1)  The  Program  of  the  Party,  General 
Party  Line,  and  other  basic  Party  resolu- 
tions and  decUlons, 

(2)  to  designate  specific  courses  of  ac- 
tion. I.e.,  tactics.  In  all  matters  affecting 
government  and  other  mass  organizations 
or  fronts  on  all  leveU, 

(3)  to  mold  and  mobilize  public  opin- 
ion within  and  without  the  Communist 
Bloc  so  that  It  win  most  effectively  support 
and  faclliute  the  Implementation  of  short 
and  long  term  alms  defined  by  the  Politburo 
of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  CPSU, 

(4)  to  establish  and  Implement  guide  lines 
for  all  communications  media  both  gov- 
ernmenui  and  public,  both  within  the  Com- 
munUt Bloc  and  In  the  components  which 
He  outside  the  Bloc, 

(5)  to  control  all  socleUl  life.  Including 
press,  publishing  arts,  scientific,  technologi- 
cal and  academic  work.  ThU  control  U  ex- 
ercised  by   Ideological   censorship, 

(8)  to  assist  In  economic,  labor,  education 
and  other  Party  activities, 

(7)  to  serve  as  the  Internal  and  external 
security  guardian, 

(8)  to  prepare  all  material  and  guidance 
for  delegates  and  participants  In  interna- 
tional organizations, 

(9)  to  prepare  and  assUt  In  all  cultural, 
academic  and  other  exchanges  between  na- 
tlon-8||tates,  public  organlzaUons,  societies 
etc. 

This  broad  spectrum  of  responsibility  is 
carried  out  by  fractions  which  the  AGIT- 
PROP guides  and  controU  Ideologically 
through  the  cadre  department  of  the  cen- 
tral committee  of  the  CPSU.  It  U  the  cadre 
department  which  U  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility, the  cadre  department  relies 
on  the  united  fronts. 

The  formation  of  united  fronts  is  an  es- 
sential part  of  CommunUt  technique  for 
the  selaure  of  power.  It  Is  a  tactical  weapon 
employed  by  Marxlst-LenlnUU  to  broaden 
both  the  real  and  the  apparent  basis  of  sup- 
port where  they  strive  to  attain  power. 
Through  the  united  fronu  the  MarxUt-Len- 
inUt  party  seeks  to  form  alUances  or  coali- 
tions with  non -CommunUt  elements  and 
organizations  on  mutually  acceptable  pro- 
grams which  embrace  popular  themes  such 
as  "Peace"  "antl-lmperlalUm',  "neo-colonlal- 
Ism",  "genuine  democracy",  "sovereignty", 
"antl-corruptlon",  etc.,  which  are  popularly 
acceptable  and  at  the  same  time  consonant 
with  the  tactical  approach  of  the  Party. 
Belnf  tactical.  CommunUt  objectives  for 
the  United  Fronts  vary  with  the  country 
concerned.  These  objectives  range  from 
minimum  goals  to  maximum  goals.  The  fol- 
lowing general  objectives,  however  may  be 
said  to  be  universal : 

(1)  to  give  the  CommunUt  Party  re- 
spectability and  to  broaden  Its  base  of 
support, 

(2)  to  attack,  discredit  and  denounce  ma- 
jor Ideological  enemies  of  the  CommunUt 
Party  In  order  to  eliminate  class  enemies 
under  the  guise  of  popular  support, 

(3)  to  enable  the  CommunUt  Party  to 
make  converts  from  membership  of  allied 
parties,  and  then  build  up  fractions  In  those 
parties. 

(4)  to  capture.  If  possible,  entire  parties 
and  organlzatlona, 

(5)  to  prepare  aa  large  a  proportion  of 
the  maases  aa  possible  for  a  sudden  switch 
to  the  offensive  when  the  ret>oJufionary  sit- 
uation warranu  and.  Ideally,  to  establish  a 
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United  Front,  National  Unity  or  a  National 
Democratic  Oovemment. 

The  Communists  usually  establUh  two 
basic  types  of  United  Fronts, 

(1)  the  United  Front  from  below  whose 
objective  U  the  neutralization  of  the  non- 
communUt  leadership,  gaining  thereby  ac- 
cess to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  maases. 
Leaders  are  to  be  Isolated  by  exposing  them 
before  the  people  In  general.  The  ranks  are 
to  be  won  by  appeals  for  unity  In  the  strug- 
gle against  exploitation  by  capitalism/Im- 
perialism. 

(2)  The  United  Front  from  above  which 
Is  known  as  the  Popular,  or  Peoples'  front. 
This  transcends  a  purely  working  class  ar- 
rangement and  seeks  to  compose  an  "al- 
liance" with  petit-bourgeois,  peasant,  and 
bourgeois  parties  for  Immediate  alms  of  a 
specific  nature.  Into  this  category  such  or- 
ganizations as  the  World  Peace  Council  fall. 

Our  major  concern  here  Is,  of  course,  with 
the  language  of  International  diplomacy  and 
government.  This  It  an  area  for  the  specialist, 
the  expert.  But  an  Informed  public  Is  also  an 
essential  segment  of  the  socio-political  struc- 
ture of  our  time.  A  correctly  Informed  public 
can  be  a  great  force  for  stability  In  the  free 
world.  An  Incorrectly  Informed  public  can  be 
said  to  be  the  Achilles'  heel  of  government. 
In  informing  Itself,  the  serious  public  U  con- 
fronted with  a  probl|m  of  the  first  magni- 
tude. The  Journalese  which  we  rely  on  so 
heavily  can  be  so  misleading  as  to  sacrifice 
truth  In  the  Intereats  of  brevity.  For  example 
the  words  "Russia",  "Moscow",  or  "Kremlin" 
are  almost  universally  used  as  a  broeul  symbol 
for  the  hub  of  the  Communist  world.  In  ac- 
tuality, they  are  by  no  means  synonymous, 
for  as  a  political  nation-state  "Russia"  died 
with  the  last  Czar.  In  the  world  of  hard  po- 
litical realities,  "Russia"  Is  an  utterly  mean- 
ingless word,  except  for  its  hUtorical  mean- 
ing. 

Furthermore,  even  a  literate  public  is  In- 
clined to  project  Its  own  corpus  of  back- 
ground, facts,  Inferences  and  value  Judg- 
ments Into  their  lnterpretatl(fci  of  key  words 
and  phrases.  For  Instance,  take  the  word 
"Peace".  There  Is  no  more  pregnant  word  In 
the  Communist  vocabulary.  To  assume  that 
they  use  the  word  with  the' same  body  of 
reference  as  does  a  spokesman  for  the  free 
world  Is  to  lay  one's  self  open  for  frontal 
attack.  The  assumption  that  everyone  wants 
Peace  In  the  same  sense  that  we  use  that 
word  Is  erroneous  and  can  lead  only  to 
disaster. 

The  semantic  barrier  can  be  significantly 
reduced  If  wishful  thinking  is  avoided  and 
the  problems  are  recognized  In  a  realistic 
f^ubstantive  manner  rather  than  simply  on 
the  basis  of  the  form.  It  must  not  be  assumed 
that  the  Communist  substantive  meaning 
can  be  construed  ae  being  equivalent  to  ours. 

Some  people  feel  that  there  has  indeed  been 
a.  change  of  Communist  policy  for  the  better. 
As  evidence  of  thU  they  cite  "Peaceful  Co- 
existence". It  must  be  cautioned  here  that 
that  phrase  itself  Is  nothing  more  than  a 
tactical  formula  designed  to  throw  the  free 
world  off  guard. 

The  factor  of  constant  change  served  to 
complicate  any  semantic  analysU  of  the  lan- 
guage of  Communism  and  emphasizes  the 
need  for  Intelligent,  sophUticated  and  con- 
stant reevaluation.  There  are.  however,  some 
aspects  of  MarxUm-Leninism  which  are  fun- 
damental and  which  need  to  be  understood 
specifically  in  discussing  Communist  seman- 
tics. In  spite  of  the  seemingly  overt  appear- 
ance of  change  in  the  USSR/Soviet  Union 
actions  and  verbal  enunciations,  the  funda- 
mental concepts  of  Marxlst-LenlnUt  theory 
and  practices  have  remained  intact  since 
their  Inception. 

There  are  many  key  words  and  phrases 
concealed  in  protective  methods  of  expres- 
sion or  open  codes  known  only  to  the  indoc- 
trinated communUt  cadres  and  their  ideo- 
partUans  who  matter  Marxist-Leninist  Ide- 
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ology  and  methodology.  Through  one  key 
word,  term,  combination  of  words,  or  phrases 
which  originate  In  Marxist-Leninist,  MaoUt 
and  other  classics  and  in  history,  an  open 
code  to  an  entire  orientation  or  policy  line 
can  be  presented. 

Most  prominent  among  these  key  terms  is 
Marxism-Leninism  Itself.  ThU  term  appears 
BO  frequently  In  written  and  spoken  com- 
munications of  the  CPSU  and  its  affiliates 
that  It  is  the  most  important  key  to  the 
identification  of  documents  as  expressions 
of  the  party  line  regardless  of  the  ostensible 
source  of  the  actual  document  Itself. 

Stalin  himself  posed  the  question,  "What, 
then,  Is  Leninism  in  the  last  analysU?"  He 
also  answered  It :  "Leninism  is  -  Marxism  in 
the  epoch  of  Imperialism  and  the  proletarian 
revolution,  or  to  be  more  exact,  Leninism  is 
the  theory  and  tactics  of  the  dictatorship 
of    the   proletariat   in    particular." 

In  $hort,  Marxlsm-Lenlnlsm  means  a  com- 
mitment to  the  class  doctrine  of  complete 
destruction  of  the  existing  social  class  sys- 
tem based  on  private  ownership  of  property 
by  the  use  of  nonviolent  (political)  and/or 
violent  (armed)  struggle  and  combinations 
of  tactics  essential  to  the  establishment  of 
a  classless  social  order,  the  World  Socialist 
System,  throughout  the  entire  world. 

Manuilskl  further  defined  Marxism-Len- 
inism as  "The  teachings  of  Marx.  Engels,  and 
Lenin  as  developed  and  supplemented  by 
Comrade  Stalin  in  the  scientific  world  out- 
look of  the  international  working  class,  the 
class  which  has  won  an  historic  victory  on 
one-sixth  of  the  globe.  It  Is  destined  to  over- 
throw capitalism  and  build  a  new  com- 
munUt society.  Marxism-Leninism  is  the 
moet  revolutionary  theory  and  practice  that 
has  ever  existed  In  the  history  of  mankind." 

In  conclusion.  If  It  were  not  harmful  to 
national  security  and  to  our  survival  as  a 
free  society  and  democratic  government,  this 
linguistic  duality  of  Communism  could  be 
ignored.  However.  If  thU  dual-value  Com- 
munist language  is  not  understood  properly 
and  checked,  the  Communists  not  only  can 
Infiltrate,  penetrate,  subvert  and  disinte- 
grate the  Free  World's  social  order,  but  more 
Ironic,  they  can  and  will  do  it  with  seman- 
tic license  employing  the  United  Nations  and 
other  forums  of  the  Free  World  to  do  it 
legally. 
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LEGION  CITES  DRIVER 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  28,  1969 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
over  the  past  several  weeks  a  great  num- 
ber of  organizations  and  Members  of 
Congress  have  issued  statements  com- 
mending former  VA  Administrator  Bill 
Driver  for  the  magnificent  job  he  per- 
formed as  a  career  employee  in  several 
key  positions  within  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, and  more  importantly,  its 
top  position  as  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  Last  week  at  a  special  re- 
ception the  Legion's  National  Com- 
mander William  C.  Doyle  honored  Bill 
Driver  by  the  presentation  of  a  special 
citation  setting  forth  his  and  that  orga- 
nization's appreciation  for  the  excellent 
service  Bill  Dilver  performed  for  war  vet- 
erans and  their  dependents.  I  am  pleased 
to  insert  In  the  Record  the  wording  of 
the  American  Legion  Citation  to  Mr. 
Driver: 

Bom  in  Rochester.  New  York,  May  9,  1918, 
and  educated  in  the  public  schooU  and  uni- 


versities of  tbU  country,  WiUiam  J.  (BUI) 
Driver  decided  to  utilize  hU  seemingly  limit- 
less talents  and  desire  to  serve  hU  fellow 
veterans,  community,  and  Nation. 

TtiU  dedicated  public  official  served  with 
distinction  as  a  Lleuten&nt  Colonel,  AUS, 
from  1941  to  1945,  and  in  the  U.S.  Army  from 
1951-53,  as  evidenced  by  hU  military  decora- 
tions, which  include  the  Legion  of  Merit, 
Bronze  Star  Medal,  Order  of  the  BrltUh  Em- 
pire, and  Croix  de  Guerre. 

Mr.  Driver  continued  hU  outstanding  serv- 
ice to  his  country  as  a  career  employee  of  the 
Veterans  Administration  subsequent  to  bU 
military  assignments,  having  received  the 
Veterans  AdminUtration's  two  highest 
awards:  the  Meritorious  Service  Medal  in 
1951,  and  the  Exceptional  Service  Award  in 
1980. 

His  exceptional  adminUtratlve  ablUtles  in 
serving  the  sick  and  disabled  veterans  of  our 
Nation  brought  him  national  prominence 
when,  in  1964,  he  was  awarded  the  Career 
Service  Award  of  the  National  Civil  Service 
League. 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  recognized 
Mr.  Driver's  extraordinary  talents  by  appoint- 
ing him  AdminUtrator  of  Veterans  Affairs  in 
January  1965,  the  first  career  Federal  em- 
ployee to  hold  thU  post. 

Aa  Administrator,  Mr.  Driver's  scholarship 
In  veterans  affairs,  hU  seriousness  of  purpose, 
and  hU  sincere  dedication  in  perpetuating 
the  commitments  thU  Nation  has  made  to 
Its  veteran  population,  have  brought  un- 
paralleled prestige  to  the  Veterans  AdmlnU- 
tration  program.  A  gentleman  of  irreproach- 
able moral  and  ethical  principles,  and  cue 
with  a  deep  compassion  for  his  fellow  man, 
Mr.  Driver  initiated  and  brought  to  fruition 
several  innovations  within  the  program  de- 
signed to  toiprove  the  economic  and  social 
status  of  veterans,  their  widows  and  orphans. 

The  American  Legion  wUhes  to  take  thU 
opportunity  to  express  its  heartfelt  and  sin- 
cere gratitude  to  William  J.  Driver  for  the 
excellent  manner  In  which  he  administered 
the  United  States  veterans  affairs  program 
during  his  tenure  as  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs. 

WnXIAlC    C.    DOTLZ, 

National  Com,mander. 


APOLLO.    PA.,    HONORS    APOLLO    10 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF    PENNSYLVANH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  June  5.  1969 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  Apollo, 
Pa.,  the  only  city  in  the  Nation  with  the 
name  Apollo,  has  honored  the  astro- 
nauts who  manned  each  of  the  historic 
Apollo  space  flights  by  making  them 
honorary  citizens  of  that  city.  The  men 
of  the  Apollo  10  have  been  similarly  hon- 
ored. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  teler, 
gram  from  the  mayor  of  Apollo  to  the 
crew  of  Apollo  10  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  print3d  in  the  Reccro, 
as  follows: 

Mat  27,  1969. 

Congratulations  on  your  historical  Apollo 
10  flight.  Whereas  on  the  18th  day  of  May 
1969  the  "men  of  ApoUo"  set  forth  from  thU 
earth  via  Apollo  10. 

Whereas  Apollo  10  did  orbit  the  moon  to 
further  man's  cognizance  of  the  universe 
with  the  aid  of  one  "Charlie  Brown"  and  hU 
capable  companion  "Snoopy"  and 

Whereas  astronauts  Thomas  P.  Stafford, 
John  W.  Young,  Eugene  A.  Ccrnan  did  fur- 
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WbWMa  At  12; sa  pm.  on  tbU  36th  day 
of  May  1909  Apollo  10  r«tum«(l  from  thia 
faataatle  mlaaion  to  th«  moon  thanfore  I. 
Duana  8.  Outhrta.  mayor  of  Apollo,  do  here- 
by daclara  the  "man  of  Apollo".  Colonel 
Tbocnaa  P.  Stafford.  Commander  John  W. 
Toan(,  and  Commander  Bugene  A.  Ceman. 
to  be  honorary  cltlzenj  of  Apollo.  Pa. 
OuAjn  8.  Oxrmaix, 

Mmgor,  Apollo.  Pa. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  CHIEF  JUSTICE  EARL 
WARREN 


HON.  GUNN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CAUToamA 
IN  THE  HOT7SS  OF  REFRMSZSTATlVSa 

Thursday.  June  S.  1999 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to 
one  of  the  outstanding  men  of  this  cen- 
tury, our  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren. 

I  feel  -privileged  to  be  able  to  regard 
Mm  a^  a  close  friend  as  well  as  a  leader. 
During  my  tenure  In  the  California 
Legislature,  he  was  Governor  of  our 
State.  Actually.  I  took  office  the  same 
day  he  was  sworn  in.  and  I  am  convinced 
he  will  go  down  in  history  as  one  of  the 
great  Oovemors  of  California. 

History  will  also  regard  him  as  one 
of  our  great  Chief  Justices.  I  choose  to 
repeat  the  recent  words  of  former  Presi- 
dent Harry  Truman  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Chief  Justice's  appointment  as  Chair- 
man of  the  International  Order  for  the 
Advancement  of  Peace: 

Earl  Warren's  repuUtlon  In  the  world  com- 
munity symbollna  Justice,  understanding 
and  compaaalon  for  aU  peoples  of  all  Nations. 

These  words  aptly  simi  up  that  for 
which  Earl  Warren  has  stood  throughout 
his  public  life.  Including  his  service  in 
California  as  a  district  attorney.  State  at- 
torney general  and  three-term  Governor, 
as  well  as  for  the  last  15  years  during 
which  he  has  served  as  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
These  words  also  suggest  what  in  the 
best  and  most  meaningful  sense  is  so 
often  called  the  "Warren  Court."  As 
Chief  Justice,  Earl  Warren  has  headed 
the  Supreme  Court  during  a  time  of  un- 
precedented turmoil  and  change  in  the 
world  and  the  Nation.  It  has  been  a  time 
when  the  Court  has  been  called  upon  to 
decide  some  of  the  most  significant  and 
controversial  issues  ever  to  come  before 
It. 

The  decisions  of  the  Court  imder  Chief 
Justice  Warren's  leadership,  as  many 
others  have  pointed  out,  have  had  a 
revolutionary  impact  on  our  legal,  social, 
and  political  structures.  It  no  doubt  is 
unfair  both  to  the  Chief  Justice  and  to 
the  Court  to  label  it  and  the  decisions  it 
has  made  during  his  tenure  with  the 
name  of  one  man.  The  Court's  respon- 
sibility is  a  collective  one,  while  at  the 
same  time  each  Justice  is  responsible  In 
the  Courts  collective  judgments  for  his 
own  decisions.  Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Earl  Warren  has  been  particularly  suited 
by  his  experience,  character,  and  abilities 
to  head  the  Supreme  Court  during  a  pe- 
riod marked  by  "Judicial  activism"  and. 
as  has  been  said  by  Justice  Schaefer  of 
the  Illinois  Supreme  Court,  by  its  inten- 
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tlons  to  put  "flesh  and  blood"  on  our  con- 
stitutional ideals.  One  does  not  have  to 
agree  with  all  or  each  of  the  specific  de- 
cisions of  the  Court  in  the  Warren  era. 
But  history  will  not  fall  to  recognize  the 
tone  and  quality  of  the  leadership  Earl 
Warren  has  provided  as  the  Court  has 
sought  to  fulfill  the  substantive  meaning 
of  our  constitutional  rights,  concepts  and 
ideals. 

In  a  recent  statement  on  the  work  of 
the  Court  over  the  past  15  years,  the 
Chief  Justice  mentioned  those  decisions 
which  he  thought  were  the  most  impor- 
tant rendered  by  the  Court  in  this  period. 
These  were  Brown  v.  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 347  US.  483  (1954),  the  first  of 
the  school  desegregation  cases,  which 
spurred  and  dramatized  a  national 
awakening  to  the  problem  of  racial  Jus- 
tice in  our  society:  Baker  v.  Carr.  369 
U.S.  186  (1962).  which  required  a  reap- 
portionment of  the  Stote  legislatures  in 
accord  with  precepts  of  Justice  in  politi- 
cal representation  during  a  time  when 
the  Nation's  population  has  shifted  mas- 
sively to  great  metropolitan  areas;  and 
Gideon  v.  Wainwriqht.  372  U.S.  355 
•  1963),  which  symbolizes  the  Court's 
concern  with  civil  llberUes  in  the  field  of 
criminal  procedure. 

This  summary  by  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Court's  work  during  his  tenure  re- 
flects Earl  Warren's  passionate  concern 
for  Justice  under  the  law  that  has  dis- 
tinguished his  leadership  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  Judicial  philosophy  which 
has  guided  his  and  the  Court's  decisions 
during  this  period  in  its  history.  This 
concern  and  philosophy  were  given  elo- 
quent expression  by  the  Chief  Justice 
himself  in  an  address  made  In  1968  after 
he  announced  his  Impending  retirement 
from  the  bench.  The  following  excerpt 
from  this  speech  deserves  to  be  repeated 
as  a  testimony  to  his  long  record  of  pub- 
lic service  to  the  Nation : 

Justice  In  Individual  cases  Is  the  baals  of 
JusUce  for  everyone  A  failure  to  protect  and 
further  anyone's  Individual  rlghta  leads  to 
Justice  for  no  one  .  Justice  will  be  universal 
m  the  country  when  the  processes  as  well  as 
the  courthouse  are  open  to  everyone  This  can 
occur  only  as  the  Institutions  of  Justice,  the 
courts  and  their  processes  are  kept  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  Justice  In  the  modem  world. 
Such  a  goal  will  be  accomplished  only  as  all 
elemenu  of  the  legal  system,  the  law-makers, 
practicing  attorneys,  legal  scholars  and 
Judges,  recognize  the  ever-changing  effects 
of  the  law  on  society  and  adapt  to  them 
within  the  prlnclplea  which  are  fundamental 
to  freedom. 


June  5,  1969 


OIC  EDITORIAL 


HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

or   DELAWABK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  5,  1969 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr  President,  on  May 
23,  a  PhUadelphla  television  station. 
WCAU-TV.  broadcast  an  editorial  urg- 
ing its  listeners  to  'give  meaningful  sup- 
port to  a  very  mean<ngful  program."  the 
Opportunities  Industrialization  Centers. 
OIC  was  started  several  years  ago  by  the 
Reverend  Leon  H.  Sullivan  In  an  effort 
to  create  a  workable  training  program 
for  the  hard-core  unemployed  of  Phila- 
delphia. It  has  since  flourished  under  the 


Imaginative  leadership  of  Dr.  Sullivan, 
and  now  operates  in  more  than  75  cities! 
Ih  an  effort  to  expand  and  encourage 
this  private  effort,  three  of  my  colleagues 
Joined  me  recently  to  introduce  S.  1362, 
a  bin  to  provide  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance to  the  OICs.  For  a  further  under- 
standing of  the  OIC  concept.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
WCAU-TV  editorial  be  printed  In  the 

RCCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro. 
as  follows: 

OIC  Bditokial 
It  started  In  an  old  abandoned  Jallhouse 
In  Philadelphia.  Now  It  has  been  visited  by 
Presidents  and  International  leaders  to  see 
what  makes  It  go. 

We're  talking  about  Leon  Sullivan's  O.I.C. 
(OpportunlUes  Industrialization  Center)  and 
It's  not  only  going  on  here  In  PhUadelphla 
but  also  In  almost  80  cities  In  this  country 
and  in  several  foreign  cities. 

Even  with  the  success  of  O.I.C,  It  has  one 
basic  flaw  that  you  can  help  to  alleviate. 
O.I.C.  programs  Just  cannot  expand  fast 
enough  to  meet  the  needs  here  In  Phila- 
delphia. 

A  financial  donation  to  O.I.C.  by  a  business 
or  an  individual  Is  not  a  handout.  It's  an 
Investment  which  helps  all  of  us.  Here's  how 
It  works.  It  costs  on  the  average  of  about 
$1,000  to  take  an  Individual  Into  O.I.C,  train 
him  and  get  him  Into  a  Job.  (Film.)  tliere 
are  over  30  specific  courses  at  O  I.C  Involving 
anywhere  from  a  couple  of  months  to  a  year 
for  training.  The  electronics  training  course, 
for  example,  takes  one  year. 

Many  of  the  applicants  to  O.I.C  are  re- 
clplenta  of  welfare  money.  Tou  and  I  are 
contributing  to  that  welfare  money  through 
our  taxes.  Now.  through  O.I.C  the  man  U 
trained,  he's  on  the  Job,  and  he  begins  (per- 
haps for  the  first  time  in  his  lUe)  to  earn 
money.  No  longer  is  he  a  welfare  recipient, 
so  some  of  our  tax  money  Is  saved.  But  even 
more  Imixirtant.  that  man  becomes  a  tax- 
payer. He  also  becomes  a  cons\mier  with 
money  in  his  pocket.  And,  according  to  Dr 
SulUvan,  by  1980,  OIC.  graduates  wUl  be 
adding  some  $160  mUUon  to  the  city's  pur- 
chasing power   ( Film  out. ) 

Through  a  well-rounded  training  program, 
we  see  men  and  women  come  from  the 
fringes  Into  the  mainstream  of  society.  The 
one  thousand  dollar  Investment  Is  paid  back 
in  no  time  at  all. 

But  there  Just  Isn't  enough  expansion  of 
O.I.C.  programs  because  of  the  limited  funds 
There  are  over  10,000  people  on  the  waiting 
lUt  at  O.I.C.  In  PhUadelphla— over  10.000 
who  want  to  be  trained,  who  want  to  work; 
many  who  want  to  get  off  welfare. 

In  Ita  current  campaign,  the  O.I.C  head- 
quarters at  1225  North  Broad  Street  In  Phila- 
delphia Is  hoping  to  receive.  In  addition  to 
federal  money,  one  mllUon  dollars  from  busl- 
ntnam  and  private  citizens  from  around  the 
Delaware  Valley.  WCAtT-TV  hopes  that  you 
will  give  meaningful  support  to  a  very  mean- 
ingful program 

With  Individual  participation  by  PhUadel- 
phlans.  the  OIC  campaign  win  be  a  suc- 
cess. With  Increased  funds.  O.I.C.  programs 
can  be  expanded. 

Here's  your  chance  to  get  Involved 


WILLIAM  J.  DRIVER 


HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or    PCNNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  28,  1969 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
add  my  name  to  those  of  my  colleagues 
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who  have  expressed  this  Nation's  sincere 
thanks  to  William  J.  Driver,  who  is  re- 
tiring as  head  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

Bill  Driver  has  been  a  respected  leader 
and  devoted  servant  to  vetersms  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  in  the 
past  4  years  he  has  administered  this 
huge  sprawling  agency  with  efficiency, 
integrity,  and  compassion. 

He  can  take  much  credit  for  the  vast 
changes  we  have  seen  in  the  past  few 
years  that  have  increased,  improved,  and 
expanded  benefits  to  this  country's  26 
million  veterans. 

I  express  my  appreciation  to  Bill 
Driver  for  a  job  "well  done"  and  wish 
him  the  best  in  all  his  future  endeavors. 


ADDRESS     BY     PRESIDENT     NIXON 
AT   U.S.    AIR    FORCE   ACADEMY 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or    VIKCINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  5, 1969 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Confrontation  With  Reality," 
published  in  the  Washington  Daily  News 
of  today,  June  5,  1969.  The  editorial  re- 
lates to  President  Nixon's  address  yes- 
terday at  the  Air  Force  Academy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CoNVKONTanoK  With  Hbauit 

President  Nixon  la  overloaded  with  prob- 
lems, many  of  them  tough  and  delicate.  But 
none  Is  tougher  or  more  delicate  and  none 
Involves  more  gambles,  more  misunderstand- 
ing or  bigger  stakes  than  the  mllltary- 
defense-peace  situation. 

This  situation  Is  a  whole  complex  of  prob- 
lems, and  It  was  this  complex  Mr.  Nlxon 
faced  In  his  speech  yesterday  at  the  Air 
Force  Academy.  We  think  the  public.  Con- 
gress, our  allies  and  our  foes  should  have 
a  better  Insight  Into  the  Administration  po- 
sition than  they  had  before. 

The  President,  It  seemed  to  us,  laid  it  on 
the  line:  What  vrc  have  to  do,  why  we  have 
to  do  it,  what  the  alternatives  are. 

"I  have  no  choice  \n  my  decisions,"  be 
said,  "but  to  come  down  on  the  side  of  se- 
curity." 

To  fall  m  this  would  be  to  risk  failure  in 
survival. 

Without  security  we  could  do  nothing.  We 
could  not  promote  peace,  we  could  not  solve 
our  domestic  problems.  The  weak  can  oolf 
hope  and  l>eg.  Only  tbe  strong  can  deter 
adversaries,    or   bargain   with    them. 

Moreover,  If  the  United  States  does  not 
stay  strong,  does  not  keep  geared  to  the 
danger  that  "has  changed  but  .  .  .  not  van- 
ished," does  not  lead  In  striving  for  peace — 
then,  as  Mr.  Nixon  says,  "the  rest  of  the 
world  would  be  living  In  terror." 

Tills,  then,  is  the  national  policy — as  It 
has  to  be. 

But  standing  up  for  a  policy  Is  one  thing; 
putting  It  to  work  another.  Here  too,  tbo, 
Mr.  Nlxon  faced  the  problems.  And  one  of 
them  Is  the  rising  torrent  of  antl-mlUtary 
oratory  In  Congress. 

Mr.  Nlxon  made  plain  his  fundamental  dis- 
agreement with  "skeptics  and  Isolationists" 
and  effectively  rebutted  tham.  And  he  met 
head-on  the  new  eUque  In  the  Senate  i^Ueh 
suddenly   has   looeed   a  blanket   attack  on 
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"militarism"  with  all  the  generalities  that 
connotes. 

But  even  more  reassuring  was  the  Presi- 
dent's statement  that  he  was  not  disagreeing 
with  thoae  who  reveal  waste  and  inefficiency 
In  defense  operations,  or  who  demand  clear 
explanations  of  mUltary  buying  policies,  or 
who  "want  to  make  sure  a  new  weapons 
system  will  truly  add  to  our  defense." 

Such  challenges  are  responsible  and  es- 
sential. 

The  military  establishment  Invites  much 
of  the  political  assault  It  endures  by  Its  own 
shortcomings — by  wasting  money,  by  goofing 
on  purchases,  by  going  astray  with  Its  plan- 
ning. 

It  Is  Just  as  important  for  the  President  to 
recognize  these  things  as  it  Is  for  him  to  de- 
fend his  Administration  against  the  Insinua- 
tions of  ambitious  political  fault-finders. 

The  Defense  Department  should  never  be 
anybody's  scapegoat,  as  Mr.  Nlxon  said,  but 
neither  should  It  be  everybody's  sacred  cow. 
It  Is  not  all  virtue  any  more  than  It  is  all 
sinister. 

The  President,  it  seemed  to  us,  was  emi- 
nently sound  In  the  perspective  he  applied 
to  that  issue  .^^ 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  another  hot  de- 
bate— whether  It  turns  out  to  be  a  "great 
debate"  is  uncertain.  But  the  moral  and  so- 
cial aspects  of  our  defense  posture,  as  well 
as  the  tactical  phases,  are  being  aggressively 
challenged — sometimes  wisely  and  sometimes 
frivolously. 

This  Is,  by  and  large,  healthy  and  neces- 
sary. Our  strength  is  illusory  If  our  policies 
are  not  resolute,  if  the  enforcement  of  policy 
Is  confused,  if  ovi  military  system  is  not 
sharp  and  prudent,  If  our  money  is  frittered 
away  on  the  impractical  or  the  wasteful. 

What  is  cheering  about  Mr.  Nixon's  ex- 
traordinary speech  at  Colorado  Springs  Is  that 
it  leads  us  to  believe  we  have  a  President  who 
clearly  understands  all  these  things,  and  Is 
prepared  to  deal  with  them,  who  is  keeping 
his  cool  and  holding  to  his  course. 

And  if  this  Is  so,  then  we  can  take  heart 
that  we  may  yet  pled  our  way  out  of  the 
babble  of  confusion  and  raucous  dissonance 
which  lately  seems  to  have  clouded  our  na- 
tional purf)ose  and  dimmed  our  common 
aspirations. 


PHILADELPHIA  CITY  COUNCIL  RES- 
OLUTION AGAINST  SHIPPING  OP 
MUSTARD  GAS 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BYRNE 

OF  PENNSTLVAKIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  5. 1969 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Honorable  Paul  D'Ortona, 
president  of  the  city  council  of  Philadel- 
phia, has  brought  to  my  attention  Reso- 
lution 140.  which  was  adopted  by  the 
council  at  a  meeting  on  May  15,  1969. 
I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  the  planned 
shipment  of  mustard  gas  through  Phila- 
delphia sometime  this  summer  as  I  feel 
there  is  a  possibility  an  accident  could 
occur — through  mechanical  failure, 
human  failure,  or  subversion — which 
would  be  catastrophic  for  the  citizens  of 
Philadelphia.  Therefore,  I  am  interested 
that  my  colleagues  have  the  benefit  of 
the  views  of  the  Philadelphia  City 
Council,  as  follows: 

RxsoLunoN  140 
Resolution  prohibiting  the  shipment  of  2,975 
tons  of  surplus  mustard  gas,  and  30  tons 
of  tear  gas  by  rail  or  any  other  carrier 
through  the  City  of  Philadelphia 
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Whckeas.  The  Department  of  Defense  of 
the  Army  is  planning  to  ship  2,976  tons  of 
surplus  mustard  gas  and  30  tons  of  tear  gas 
by  rail  through  Philadelphia  this  spring  or 
summer  for  burial  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean  at 
a.  point  250  miles  east  of  Atlantic  City;  and 

Wheseas.  The  Department  of  Defense  of 
the  Army  also  states  that  30  tons  of  tear  gas 
are  stored  to  55  gallon  drums;  and 

Whxbeas.  The  reason  for  this  disposal  is 
that  the  containers  that  these  gases  are 
stored  in  are  either  corroded  or  have  become 
ineffective  so  that  they  leak  gas;   and 

Whereas,  The  Department  of  Defense  of 
the  Army  has  failed  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  density  of  population  that  exists  in 
the  City  of  Philadelphia;   and 

Whereas,  The  Department  of  Defense  of 
the  Armjj-.  has  failed  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  possiiblity  of  a  deraUmenc  or  other 
kind  of  accident  If  another  carrier  Is  used; 
and  — 

Whereas,  If  such  accident  takes  place  the 
results  could  prove  fatal  to  many  residents 
in  the  City  of  Philadelphia  who  either  live 
or  work  adjacent  to  the  routes  used  by  the 
carrier;  therefore 

Resolved.  That  this  CouncU  immediately 
instruct  the  City  Solicitor  of  the  City  of 
Philadelphia  to  take  immediate  and  appro- 
priate court  action  that  would  block  any 
movement  of  these  gases  through  the  City 
of  PhUadelphla:  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  Resolution 
be  forwarded  to  Senators  Hugh  Scott  and 
Richard  Schwelker  and  all  Congressional 
Rtpresentatlves  from  Philadelphia  enlisting 
their  aldyat  the  Congressional  level. 
>*  Paul  D'Ortona, 

\  ^         Preaident  of  City  Council. 

'  j 

Charles  H.  Sawter,  Jr., 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Council. 


Attest. 


TRANSPORTATION  PROBLEMS  RE- 
SULTING IN  PART  FROM  STRIKES 
POSE  SERIOUS  THREAT 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

op  wxst  vnoiNiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNirBD  STATES 

Thursday,  June  5. 1969 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  interest  and  concern  in  the  problems 
of  collective  bargaining  as  they  relate 
to  the  transportation  industry.  I  have 
endeavored  to  work  with  labor  and  in- 
dustry representatives,  as  well  as  with 
Government  officials  in  order  to  achieve 
a  greater  stability  of  labor-management 
relationships. 

Recently,  the  activities  of  the  Trans- 
portation Association  of  America  in  this 
same  direction  have  been  called  to  my 
attention.  The  TAA  is  a  nonprofit  educa- 
tional organization  with  a  broad  spec- 
tnun  of  membership.  It  includes  many 
types  of  transportation  users,  investors, 
and  the  six  transport  modes — air, 
freight  forwarder,  highway,  oil  pipeline, 
rail,  and  water.  TAA's  basic  objective  is 
to  maintain  and  foster  a  sound  national 
transportation  system  under  private 
ownership  and  operation. 

During  the  past  18  months,  at  the  di- 
rection of  the  TAA  Board  of  Directors, 
a  transport  labor-management  study  has 
been  underway  under  the  guidance  of  a 
TAA  Transport  Labor  Committee.  The 
committee  is  headed  by  Director  Heniy 
E.  Seyfarth,  of  Seyfarth,  Shaw,  Fair- 
weather  &  Geraldson,  Chicago,  HI.  In 
the  words  at  Mr.,  Seyfarth: 
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TlM  MMntUU  purpoM  of  TAA't  labor  study 
to  to  g«t  Into  tba  beat  poMlble  poaltlon  to 
m*k«  «  worttawtUle  contiibutloxi  to  tba  aolu- 
tloo  of  the  lAtwr  problama  of  tba  trmnaporta- 
tton  tndoatry. 

At  •  recent  meeting  of  the  TAA  com- 
mittee, one  of  the  members  presented 
a  scholarly  and  provocative  paper  con- 
taining his  own  views  on  the  settlement 
of  labor  disputes.  The  paper,  entitled 
"Transportation  Labor  Legislation :  Prom 
Peine  Forte  Et  Dure  to  the  20th  Cen- 
tury." was  authored  by  Arthur  M.  Wise- 
hart,  corporate  secretary  and  assist- 
ant general  counsel  of  American  Airlines. 
Inc. 

Without  expressing  any  conunent  or 
reaction  to  the  docimient.  I  think  It  rep- 
resents a  statement  worthy  of  wider  cir- 
culation. Accordingly.  I  aslc  unanimous 
consent  that  the  document  be  printed  In 
the  RacoKD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRD,  as  follows : 

TKAlfSPOKTATIOI*    Laiob    Lxcisi^tion  :     Pbom 
Txnrr-'Towm     Br     I>umx    to     th«     30rH 

(By  Arthur  M.  Wlaabart)  » 
Thla  Is  »  ravlsad  version  of  a  paper  pre- 
sented recently  at  a  symposium  in  Dallas 
sponsored  by  tbe  Journal  of  Air  Law  and 
Commerce  at  Southern  Methodist  University. 
Those  of  you  who  are  students  of  Law 
French  know  that  the  phrase  "peine  forte  et 
dure"  In  the  title  means  "pain  strong  and 
hard"  Having  emerged  recently  out  of  a 
three-week  strike  with  the  type  of  settlement 
that  Is  customary  these  days,  the  phrase 
seems  an  apt  description  of  the  game  we 
euphemistically  caU  coUacUva  bargaining. 

"Peine  forte  et  dure"  was  an  English  legal 
procedure  which  evolved  In  the  middle  agaa 
as  a  substitute  for  trial  by  batUe.  It  was 
Invoked  when  an  accxiaed  felon  refused  to 
accept  a  trial  by  jury,  preferring  trial  by 
battle,  and  involved  piling  heavy  weights  on 
his  cheat  until  he  either  "confessed"  or  ex- 
pired.' One  of  Its  purposes  was  to  encourage 
"voluntary"'  acceptance  of  the  rule  of  reason. 
In  the  form  of  a  trial  by  Jury,  in  lieu  of  the 
rule  of  force.  Unfortunately,  in  collective  bar- 
gaining today,  we  have  not  yet  progressed 
beyond  trial  by  battle,  and  Professor  Arthur 
Ooodhart,  the  eminent  Anglo-American  legal 
scholar,  has  singled  out  this  problem  as  one 
of  the  greatest  challenges  facing  our  legal 
system  today.* 

As  a  technique,  peine  forte  et  dure  bears 
an  Interesting  resemblance  to  suggestions  for 
the  use  of  'non-stoppage'  strikes  or  seizure 
in  which  the  consequences  are  so  painful 
that  one  party  either  "settles"  or.  as  the 
formerly  private  New  York  City  bus  system, 
expires.  One  high  corporate  official  has  sug- 
gested that  perhaps  if  a  carrier  and  union 
would  agree  to  propitiate  the  god  of  col- 
lective bargaining  by  rltuallstlcally  offering 
up  and  burning  in  a  huge  bonfire  920.000.000 
In  one  dollar  bills,  in  lieu  of  the  revenues 
and  wages  which  otherwise  would  be  loat  as 
a  result  of  a  strike,  and  then  settle  their 
agreement,  at  least  the  traveling  public  could 
be  spared  the  Inconvenience. 

I.  IS  THKKS  A  NKXO  TO  CONTROl.  TaAJfSPOKTATION 


A  recent  law  review  article  sets  forth  my 
proposal  for  amending  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  to  control  transportation  strikes.'  Copies 
are  available  for  those  who  are  Interested  In 
reading  It. 

Under  the  proposal,  the  responsibility  for 
determining  whether  an  airline  labor  dis- 
pute— or  any  part  of  It — should  be  submit- 
ted to  arbitration  would  be  transferred  from 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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Congress  to  the  emergency   boards.   In  de- 
ciding  whether  a   dupute   should    be   arbi- 
trated,    the     emergency     board     would     be 
gxilded  by  two  important  criteria:  the  effect 
of   the  threatened  strike  on  tbe  public  and 
the    prospect    for    settlement    by    collective 
bargaining.   If  an  emergency  board   were  to 
datemUne   that  a   dispute  should   be   arbi- 
trated, the  parties  would  be  given  a  reason- 
able period  of  time  to  agree  upon  acceptable 
arbitrators    and    procedures.    If    the    parties 
should  fall   to  do  so.   (he  emergency   board 
Itself  would  prascrtbe  the  terms  of  arbltra- 
Uon.  Th«u.  It  should  be  possible  (1)    to  re- 
store emergency  boards   to  the  effectiveness 
originally    contemplated.    (11)     to    eliminate 
what  has  been  described  as  one-sided  com- 
pulsory   arbitration    In    which    the    carriers, 
regulated   by  the  government,  are  virtually 
compelled    to   accept   emergency    board   rec- 
ommendations which  the  unions  can  Ignore 
with  Impunity,   (lU)    to  give  collective  bar- 
gaining a  better  chance  to  work  by  strength- 
ening  mediation.    (Iv)    to    relieve    Congress 
from  the  necessity  of  reviewing  the  merits 
of  labor  disputes  on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  and  ( v ) 
to  place  In  the  hands  of  disinterested  ex- 
perts— who  would   function  somewhat  as    a 
specialized  ombudsman  or  blue  ribbon  Jury — 
the  delicate  question  of  whether  tbe  nature 
of  the  dispute  and   the  public   Interest  are 
such   as   to  require  third-party  determina- 
tion. 

While  I  will  be  gUd  to  discuss  any  ques- 
tions about  the  proposal,  my  plan  Is  to  use 
the  time  available  to  analyze  the  need  for 
limiting  strikes  in  transportation  Once  the 
need  is  generally  recognized,  then  I  think 
the  means  to  satisfy  the  need  will  suddenly 
not  seem  so  elusive  The  first  step  In  solving 
an  Intractable  problem  Is  tbe  seemingly  sim- 
ple but  often  moat  difficult  matter  of  rec- 
ognizing that  the  problem  exists.  This  fact 
is  reflected  In  Step  One  of  the  Alcoholics 
Anonymous  program,  which  is  an  admis- 
sion that  ".  .  .  our  lives  had  become  un- 
manageable." So  let's  look  at  the  question. 
"Have  transportation  strikes  become  an  un- 
manageable disease — la  there  a  need  to  cur- 
Ull  them?" 

n.  DO  TSAlfSPOKTATION   8TUKK8  CSZATC  AN 
KMXBOXNCT? 

The  argument  is  frequently  heard  that 
transportation  strikes  create  no  true  emer- 
gency, and  that  limiting  them  therefore  is 
unwarranted.  Whether  such  strikes  create  an 
emergency,  of  course,  depends  entirely  on 
how  "emergency"  Is  defined.  What  may  be 
an  emergency  to  one  Is  a  tea  party  to  an- 
other. I  remember  hearing  some  who  had 
been  personally  affected  by  the  five-airline 
strike  In  1964  bravely  Insist  that  it  was  not 
an  emergency  so  far  as  they  were  concerned. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  were  others  who 
believed  that  the  grounding  of  6.460.000  pas- 
sengers and  the  elimination  of  70  percent 
or  more  trunkllne  service  for  43  days  from 
over  300  cities  in  the  United  States,  in  the 
midst  of  Viet  Nam.  If  not  an  emergency, 
was  a  luxury  that  we  could  ill  afford.  It  is 
estimated  that  a  strike  of  the  same  five  car- 
riers In  1970  would  inconvenience  10.000.000 
passengers  and  16.000.000  passengers  In  1976.* 

In  Sweden  the  problem  of  defining  what 
is  an  emergency  was  solved  In  an  Interesting 
way.  To  forestall  the  enactment  of  restrictive 
legislation  against  strikes,  the  two  confed- 
erations of  management  and  labor  entered 
into  a  basic  agreement  for  the  control  of 
disputes,  and  the  framework  established  by 
that  basic  agreement  remains  In  effect  today.' 
In  drafting  the  basic  agreement,  one  of  tbe 
moat  serious  problems  was  In  defining  what 
constituted  an  emergency  strike.  After  much 
fruitless  debate,  those  responsible  did  a  very 
practical  thing.  They  concluded  that  no  def- 
inition could  be  made  which  would  both  be 
objective  and  win  general  acceptance.  They 
said  that  tbe  need  for  restricting  strikes  in 
tl\e  public  interest  is  directly  dependent 
upon  the  circumstances  of  each  case,  a  con- 
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oept  not  foreign  to  the  common  law.  so 
they  esUbUshed  a  Labor  Market  Board  to 
assess  the  facts  of  each  case  as  it  comes  up. 
If  the  Labor  Market  Board  concludes  that  a 
given  dispute  threatens  the  public  Interest, 
tben  the  confederatloiu  of  management  and 
labor  cooperate  In  defusing  the  threat. 

The  leason  the  Swedish  experience  teaches 
is  that  we  need  not  throw  up  our  hands  in 
hopeless  dismay  simply  because  of  lack  of 
agreement  in  defining  what  constitutes  an 
emergency.  A  reasonably  adequate  procedure 
for  making  such  determlnatloiu  as  each  sit- 
uation arises  can  be  established,  and  I  thinit 
that  tbe  proposal  in  my  Michigan  Law  Re- 
view article  doea  that. 

ni.  WHAT  AU  TKX  COSTS  OF  A  TRANSPOKTATION 

sraiKCT 
It  may  be  that  there  will  not  be  repetition 
of  tbe  1966  airline  strike.  The  lAM  has  gone 
back  to  the  strategy  of  whlpsawlng  one  car- 
rier at  a  time,  the  strategy  which  led  to  the 
demise  of  CaplUl  Airlines  in  1968.  And  the 
rail  unions,  faced  with  ad  hoc  arbitration 
legislation  whenever  a  national  rail  strike  is 
threatened,  are  also  adopting  the  whlpsaw 
tactic  of  carrler-by-carrler  strikes.  But  a 
strike  against  a  single  airline  such  as  Ameri- 
can, United,  or  TWA  today  is  the  equivalent 
of  a  strike  against  the  whole  Industry  In  1954 
And  the  New  York  transit  strike  in  1966  dem- 
onstrates that  a  transportation  strike  need 
not  be  national  in  scope  to  have  conse- 
quences which  are  a  serious  matter  for  the 
entire  nation.  That  strike.  In  a  transit  system 
in  which  advances  In  productivity  have  been 
virtually  negative,  brought  the  City  of  New 
York  to  its  knees  and  extorted  a  settlement 
which  at  that  time  was  unprecedented — 
three  6  percent  wage  Increments  over  a  pe- 
riod of  18  months. 

The  New  York  transit  strike  by  the  Trans- 
port Workers  Union  established  a  pattern 
which  a  rival  union,  the  lAM,  could  not  ig- 
nore when  the  time  arrived  for  settling  the 
open  mechanics'  contracts  on  five  airlines 
later  In  the  year.  The  lAM  later  took  full 
credit  for  shattering  the  Presidential  guide- 
lines ih  the  aftermath  of  its  43-day  strike — 
and  was  criticized  for  having  done  so: 

"The  settlement,  which  has  Just  been  rati- 
fied by  the  International  Association  of  Ma- 
chinists, will  raise  the  compensation  of  its 
members  by  an  average  of  4.9  percent  a  year. 
not  by  tbe  6  or  8  percent  a  year  which  some 
reports  have  inaccurately  claimed.  In  addi- 
tion, there  is  a  provision  for  limited  cost  of 
living  escalation,  effective  during  the  last 
12  months  of  the  three-year  contract. 

"The  Council  |of  Economic  Advisers  | 
greatly  regrets  that  its  settlement  so  sub- 
stantially exceeds  its  guideposts  of  non-Infla- 
tionary wage  Isehavlor.  It  regrets  the  unwill- 
ingness of  the  Machinists'  Union  to  accept 
the  reasonable  and  responsible  settlement  of 
this  dispute  recommended  by  the  President  s 
emergency  board,  or  even  the  somewhat 
higher  settlement  which  the  union's  repre- 
sentatives negotiated  on  July  29." ' 

The  strategy  of  the  1966  lAM  strike  was 
aptly  summarized  by  C.A.B.  Examiner  Arthur 
3.  Present  In  the  Initial  Decision  approving. 
for  the  third  time,  tbe  Mutual  Aid  Agree- 
ment. He  said  (Mutual  Aid  Agreement  {Re- 
newal) ,  Docket  9977.  Initial  Decision,  March 
7,  1969,  p.  36)  : 

"The  real  goal  of  lAM  in  this  controversy 
appears  to  have  superseded  immediate  ob- 
jectives peculiar  to  the  alrime  Industry. 
Thus,  lAM,  with  a  total  membership  of  ap- 
proximately 1,025,000,  only  68.000  of  whom 
are  employed  In  the  air  transport  Industry, 
strove  to  demolish  the  President's  Wage- 
Prlce  Quidelines  and  succeeded  In  doing  so." 
But  In  fact,  the  guidelines  had  already 
been  demolished  by  the  TWU's  transit  settle- 
ment. And,  as  a  practical  matter,  with  the 
TWU  repreeentlng  mechanics  of  two  other 
airlines,  American  and  Pan  American,  the 
lAM  could  do  little  but  follow  suit.  The  lAM 
settlement  approximated  tbe  Increase  in  the 
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New  York  transit  settlement,  as  did  tbe  sub- 
sequent American  and  Pan  American  settle- 
ments. 

The  pattern  thus  established  was  carried 
over  into  the  railroad  shopcraft  negotiations, 
which  ended  with  a  like  settlement,  and  the 
virus  spread  to  other  parts  of  tbe  economy 
as  well. 

Thus  tbe  public  Interest  involved  is  not  to 
be  weighed  only  in  terms  of  the  effect  of  tbe 
transit  strike  on  tbe  City  of  New  York,  or 
tbe  effect  of  the  flve-alrllne  strike  in  ground- 
ing millions  of  passengers  and  tons  of  air- 
freight, or  tbe  barm  which  would  have  re- 
sulted from  a  national  raU  strike.'  Far  more 
serious  was  tbe  disabling  effect  of  inflation 
on  the  economy. 

This  spiral  of  cost-push  Inflation  was  felt 
by  the  employees  no  less  acutely  than  by 
others.  Workers  winning  a  collective  bargain- 
ing "victory"  in  1966  of  a  5%   increase  for 

1968  (at  a  loas  In  earnings  of  about  $900  for 
each  employee  participating  in  the  43-day 
strike)  ml^t  weU  wonder  whether  it  was 
not  FTrrbic  victory  when  considering  that 
the  net  differential  between  their  Increase 
and  the  ensuing  4.7%  Increase  In  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  for  1968  was  only  .3  of 
1  <;<. .  As  Mr.  Gardner  Ackley  prophetically  said 
while  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisors: 

"Efforts  by  tbe  Oovernment  to  curb  in- 
flationary pressures  and  maintain  steady 
economic  growth  cannot  achieve  their  ob- 
jectives if  business  and  labor  continue  to 
agree  on  wage  and  beneflt  Increases  that  far 
outrun  our  ability  to  produce  the  additional 
goods  and  services  on  which  higher  Incomes 
can  be  spent. 

"Other  unions  that  are  in  tbe  process  of 
formulating  bargaining  demands  and  other 
employers  who  are  entering  labor  negotia- 
tions or  setting  prices  must  remember  that 
higher  wages  and  profits  beyond  those  Justi- 
fied by  productivity  trends  can  only  be  col- 
lected by  reducing  the  real  incomes  of  all 
Americans.  The  efforts  of  others  to  protect 
themselves  from  such  reductions  by  excessive 
increases  in  their  own  wages  and  prices  will 
in  the  end  destroy  the  initial  gains  of  those 
who  started  the  process."  (Emphasis  added.) 

As  the  forces  set  In  motion  by  these  in- 
flationary settlements  have  yet  to  be  con- 
tained, it  remains  to  be  seen  how  disagree- 
able the  hangover  will  be.  The  Committee  for 
Economic  Development  recently  released  a 
study  which  Is  hopeful  that  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary "fine  timing"  will  stem  inflation.  How- 
ever, their  conclusions  presuppose  (1)  tbe 
subsidence  of  Viet  Nam,  (11)  no  similar  con- 
flict arising  to  take  its  place,  (ill)  an  end  to 
Infiatlonary  wage  Increases,  and  (iv)  tbe  ac- 
ceptability of  high  Interest  rates  and  taxes. 
Inflation  can  be  mitigated  by  increased  un- 
employment, but  unemployment  entails  its 
own  problems.  The  nation  loses  the  produc- 
tive labor  which  could  be  contributed  by  the 
unemployed,  and  the  damaging  effect  on 
problems  of  minority  employment  and  urban 
turmoil  is  self-evident.  An  increase  of  un- 
employment from  last  year's  rate  of  3.6%  to 
4.7%  would  mean  almost  a  million  more  peo- 
ple out  of  work  (Wall  Street  Journal,  March 
26,  1969,  p.  1). 

It  has  been  reported  that  many  of  tbe 

1969  settlements  exceed  the  6.6%  average 
wage-and-frlnge  gains  in  1968  settlements.'" 
In  transportation,  the  Philadelphia  transit 
agreement  embodies  a  17.1%  package  In- 
crease. 9.2%  of  which  is  for  the  fl^rst  year;  tbe 
New  York  longshore  settlement  is  29.6%  over 
three  years;  and  mechanics  on  Plying  Tiger 
Line  received  a  three-year  package  worth 
28%."  The  recent  settlements  by  American, 
Eastern,  Northeast,  and  Pan  American,  nat- 
urally, are  in  the  same  ball  park.  With  set- 
tlements such  as  these,  a  great  deal  of  "fine 
tuning"  Indeed  wUl  be  needed  to  prevent  In- 
flationary consequences.'* 
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Further,  we  are  still  far  from  able  to  as- 
sess aU  of  tbe  effects  of  fiscal  and  monetary 
fine  tuning.  What  has  happened  to  date  is 
that  real  growth  in  our  economy  declined 
from  $10.9  billion  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1968  to  $6.2  billion  for  tbe  first  quarter  of 
1969,  while  inflation  has  Increased  from 
$9.3  bilUon  to  $10.8  billion." 

Meanwhile,  the  proposed  repeal  of  tbe  in- 
vestment tax  credit,  which  inevitably  will 
weaken  the  chief  tool  available  for  combat- 
ing rising  labor  costs,  technological  Im- 
provement admittedly  "did  not  arise  within 
the  Administration  In  the  context  of  con- 
sidering whether  existing  policy  was  ade- 
quate to  cool  off  the  inflation." '«  With 
respect  to  the  regulated  induatrles  having 
relatively  inelastic  demand  curves,  subject 
principally  to  cost-push  rather  than  demand- 
pull  inflation,  and  already  making  an  inade- 
quate return  on  investment,  the  effect  of 
repeal  can  only  be  inflationary. 

IV.  DO  TRANSPORTATION  STRIKES  CONTRtSTTTi: 
ANTTHING  OF  VALTHE  TO  COLLECTIVE  BARGAIN- 
ING? 

I  have  often  wondered  what  positive  con- 
tributions transportation  strikes  could  be 
said  to  make  to  collective  bargaining  that 
would  Justify  their  tremendous  economic 
and  social  costs.  The  more  I  think  about  that 
question  the  more  convinced  I  become  that 
the  disadvantages  far  outweigh  any  possible 
advantages. 

1.  Strikes  are  not  needed  to  bring  about 
organization  of  employees.  Most  transpor- 
tation is  highly  organized  already. 

2.  Strikes  are  not  needed  to  enforce  col- 
lective bargaining.  Collective  bargaining  in 
transportation  is  a  legally  enforceable  right 
of  relatively  ancient  vintage,  being  tbe  prod- 
uct of  statutes  which  go  back  to  1888,  far 
antedating  labor  laws  in  other  fields. 

3.  Strikes  are  not  attributable  to  griev- 
ances. The  Railway  Labor  Act  mandates  ad- 
justment Boards  for  grievances,  and  tbe 
grievance  procedures  are  highly  developed. 

4.  Strikes  are  not  needed  because  trans- 
portation employees  are  underprivileged.  The 
rates  of  pay  and  fringe  benefits  received  by 
transportation  employees  compare  favorably 
with  comparable  employees  in  any  other  In- 
dustry. I  could  digress  here  about  such  facts 
as  the  rates  for  tbe  747  aircraft  going  into 
service  this  year — which,  under  a  TWA 
Agreement,  will  produce  $68,000  a  year  plus 
about  20%  more  in  pension  and  annuity 
contributions,  or  a  total  of  over  $70,000  for 
airline  pilots  who  have  a  monthly  maximum 
of  75  hours  flight  time — or  the  fact  that  air- 
line mechanics  will  be  making  $12,000  a 
year — but  it  would  take  too  much  time  to 
go  Into  these  details,  and  most  of  you  are 
familiar  with  them  anyway.  Meanwhile,  the 
airlines  themselves  are  earning  less  than 
half  the  rate  of  return  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  found  to  be  reasonable.'' 

5.  Strikes  are  not  needed  to  make  collec- 
tive bargaining  function  properly.  Manage- 
ment and  labor,  in  agreeing  originally  to  the 
terms  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  apparently 
regarded  strikes  as  unnecessary  to  collective 
bargaining  because  it  was  their  understand- 
ing that  the  Act  would  virtually  eliminate 
strikes.  It  did  so,  and  collective  bargaining 
on  the  railroads  functioned  acceptably  for 
about  fifteen  years  without  ^significant 
strikes.  It  was  only  after  World  War  II  that 
the  original  understanding  was  forgotten 
and  strikes  began  to  afflict  the  railroads  and 
airlines.  Tbe  National  Mediation  Board  has 
described  the  situation  as  follows: 

"Until  the  wsige  movements  of  1941,  the 
recommendations  of  emergency  boards  were 
commonly  accepted  by  both  sides.  After  the 
experiences  of  that  year,  the  pattern  changed, 
and  it  has  become  customary  to  reject  rather 
than  accept,  the  recommendations  of  emer- 
gency boards  set  up  to  handle  national  wage 
and  rules  movements  .  .  .  since  1941.  emer- 
gency board  recommendations  have  served 
only  as  a  base  to  be  used  for  securing  further 
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wage  and  rule  concessions  m  a  final  settle- 
ment, usually  made  under  Executive  aus- 
pices." '• 

6.  Strikes  do  not  contribute  toward  a  sen- 
sible solution  of  problems. 

Perhaps  It  would  be  easier  to  defend  trans- 
portation strikes  if  one  were  assured  that 
settlements  produced  through  the  strike 
process  were  worth  waiting  and  suffering  for 
because  they  are  somehow  (setter.  But  the 
opposite  would  seem  to  be  true.  Strike  settle- 
ments are  not  the  products  of  a  rational, 
objective  process  as  much  as  they  are  tbe 
result  of  lack  of  sleep.  emotionalUm.  irra- 
tionality, and  expediency. 

Further,  strikes  are  indicative  of  sickness, 
not  health,  in  collective  bargaining.  When 
they  Impose  more  injury  on  bystanders  than 
on  the  combatants  themselves,  why  are  they 
permitted?  Perhaps  it  Is  because  of  some 
mystique  wrongly  attributed  to  them. 

Trial  by  battle — personal  combat — was  an 
accepted  method  of  settling  disputes  In  Nor- 
man England.  Superficially  this  system 
would  seem,  like  strikes,  to  be  based  on  the 
morally  indefensible  premise  that  "might 
makes  right."  However,  in  the  12th  Century, 
it  had  a  loftier  source — i.e..  the  medieval 
faith  that  God  would  quash  the  unjust." 

As  piously  entoned  by  the  King  In  Shake- 
speare's Henry  VI,  Part  II: 

"What   stronger    breastplate    than   a   heart 

untainted  I 
Thrice  is  he  arm'd  that  hath  his  quarrel 

Just, 
And  he   but  naked,   though   lock'd  up  in 

steel. 
Whose   conscience   with    unjustice   Is   cor- 
rupted." 
(Act  in.  Scene  11.) 

Over  the  centuries,  those  with  practical  ex- 
perience in  the  affairs  of  men  inevitably  be- 
gan to  develop  doubts  about  the  soundness 
of  this  proposition.  If  God  would  Indeed 
quash  the  unjust,  it  must  have  seemed  a 
curious  coincidence  that  the  unjust  was  also 
always  the  weaker  of  the  antagonists.  A  wan- 
ing enthusiasm  for  trial  by  battle  led  Rich- 
ard II  to  banish  both  antagonists — 

"For  that  our  Kingdom's  earth  should  not 

be  BOil'd 
With  that  dear  blood  which  it  hath  fos- 
tered. .  .  ." 
(Shakespeare,  Richard  II,  Act  I.  Scene  ill). 

The  usual  cultural  lag  existed,  however, 
and  it  was  several  centuries  before  percep- 
tion became  settled  in  practice. 

It  was  not  until  1819  that  England  was 
able  to  do  away  with  trial  by  battle  entirely.'" 
This  came  about  as  a  result  of  a  lawyer's  in- 
genlus,  and  successful,  assertion  of  the 
right  as  a  defense  in  a  celebrated  civil  case 
decided  by  the  King's  Bench  the  year  be- 
fore.'" In  an  action  for  damages  for  the  al- 
leged murder  of  a  near  relative,  when  the 
King's  Bench  upheld  the  defendant's  right  to 
trial  by  battle,  the  plaintiff,  "having  been 
further  advised"  that  he  faced  something  far 
more  rigorous  that  the  pleasantries  of  a  trial 
by  Jury,  stated  that  he  "prayed  no  further 
Judgment",  and  the  suit  was  discharged.*' 
Legislation  followed. 

Today  we  leave  many  collective  bargaining 
disputes  to  tlie  modern  equivalent  of  trial  by 
battle.  And,  with  God  not  In  the  picture.  I'm 
afraid  that  the  rationale  has  to  be  that 
"might  makes  right." 

Thus  transportation  strikes  as  a  procedure 
for  resolving  collective  bargaining  disputes 
are  tbe  antithesis  of  due  process.  They  are 
not  the  embodiment  of  tbe  force  of  reason, 
but  the  exaltation  of  force  over  reason.  We 
tend  to  forget  that  strikes  are  not  a  natural 
right,  a  part  of  the  social  contract.  God  did 
not  give  to  the  late  Michael  Quill  a  stone 
tablet  that  said,  "I  grant  you  and  your  un- 
ion the  right  to  strike,"  nor  did  the  found- 
ing fathers  mention  thib  right  in  the  Const!- 
tution.n 
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Bec«uw  the  Uw  at  pnaent  fsUs  to  estab- 
Uata  an  eqiwl  tMUanc*  of  power  b«tw««n  labor 
and  managemrat,  tboM  union*  which  strike 
to  settle  disputes  are  so  rewarded,  at  the 
public's  expense,  that  no  aspiring  union 
leader  or  competing  union  dares  Ignore  the 
example.  Thus  our  law  not  only  tolerates 
strikes  but.  eoatrary  to  lu  stated  purpose*, 
actively  encourages  them. 

It  Is  romantic  to  suppose  that  what  we 
have  for  settling  labor  disputes  In  transpor- 
tation Is  a  system  of  collective  bargaining. 
What  we  have  Instead  la  a  system  of  strikes. 
Like  the  natives  organizing  a  corporation  as 
a  form  of  government  in  OUbert  and  Sulli- 
van's "Utopia,  Limited."  the  unions  go 
through  the  ritual  of  bargaining,  but  not  the 
substance,  waiting  only  until  the  power  to 
strike  becomes  available  as  the  determinant. 

When  one  considers  what  actual  useful- 
ness those  marathon  talkathons  may  have, 
one  Is  reminded  of  the  following  bit  of 
dialog  between  father  William  and  bis  son: 

"You  are  old,"  said  the  youth,  "and  your  Jaws 

are  too  weak 
For  anything  tougher  than  suet: 
Yet  you  finished  the  goose,  with  the  bones 

and  the  beak — 
Psay.  how  did  you  manage  to  do  It? 
"la.  my  .youth"  said  his  father.  "I  took  to 

the  law. 
And  argued  each  case  with  my  wife; 
And  the  muscular  strength,  which  It  gave 

to  my  Jaw, 
Has  lasted  the  rest  of  my  life." 
— Lewis  Carroll.  Alice's  Adventures  in  Won- 
derland, cb.  V.  p.  65. 

There  may  be  some  among  you  who  think 
that  this  exaggerates  the  case.  TO  make  the 
point  clearer.  I  could  refer  to  statement* 
made  frankly  by  union  representatives  In 
the  privileged  vicinity  of  the  bargaining 
table.  But  It  Is  not  necessary  to  do  this.  The 
bankruptcy  of  collective  bargaining  In  trans- 
portation, the  futility  of  pretending  It 
exists,  the  complete  absence  of  the  balance  of 
power  which  Is  supposed  to  nurture  it.  are  all 
reflected  in  the  brief  filed  In  the  Mutual 
Atd  Renewal  ease  before  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  on  behalf  of  six  unions  Includ- 
ing the  lAM  and  TWU.=*  The  brief  very 
persuasively  argues  that  the  five  airlines 
struck  In  19M,  Instead  of  attempting  to 
comply  with  the  government's  urgent  re- 
quests for  a  nonlnflatlonary  settlement, 
would  have  been  better  off  not  to  have 
bothered  with  bargaining  at  all.  and  should 
have  merely  accepted  the  lAM's  original  de- 
mands. Whether  this  is  an  Implied  threat 
that.  If  the  carriers  Insist  on  wasting  time 
by  bargaining,  the  unions  will  have  their  re- 
venge, I  do  not  know,  but  here  Is  what  the 
brief  says :  " 

"Reference  to  Carrier  Exhibit  No.  31  shows 
that  more  than  two- thirds  of  the  claimed 
past  losses  of  the  Mutual  Aid  carriers  from 
strikes  restilted  from  the  disputes  on  East- 
ern. National,  Northwest.  Trans  World  and 
United  with  the  LAM  in  the  summer  of  1960. 
It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  decision  to 
undergo  this  strike  cost  the  carriers  In- 
volved substantially  a  greater  sum  of  money 
than  If  they  had  accepted  the  original  union 
demands  without  any  strike  or  indeed  toith- 
out  any  negotiations  of  any  kind.  Six  Unions 
Joint  Rebuttal  Exhibit  No.  13.  a  Board  study, 
states  that  the  total  loss  of  net  income  dur- 
ing the  strike  for  the  five  struck  carriers 
Is  estimated  at  $103  million.  To  this  figure 
must  be  added  the  coat  of  the  settlement 
which  Carrier  Exhibit  No.  26  (page  16)  es- 
timates at  (85,700.000.  Thus,  the  total  cost 
to  the  carriers  of  the  strike  and  the  settle- 
ment was  $188,700,000.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  carriers  value  the  original  union  de- 
mands prior  to  any  negotiations  thereon  at 
$114  mUlion  (Carrier  Exhibit  No.  26,  pags 
4).  Thus,  the  carriers  involved  would  bSTS 
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been  better  off  In  the  amount  of  $74,700,000 
if  they  bad  accepted  the  original  union  pro- 
posal without  a  strike  or  indeed  uHthout  an^ 
negotiations  at  all."  (EmphasU  added;  foot- 
note omitted.) 

The  lesson  from  the  foregoing  is  clear: 
The  airlines  are  foolish  to  give  greater 
weight  to  government  requests  than  to 
union  demands.  They  should  simply  capitu- 
late, regardless  of  the  public  Interest.  This 
position  of  the  unions  may  be  short  sighted 
however.  As  Edmund  Burke  said: 

"Men  are  qualified  for  civil  liberty  in  ex- 
act proportion  to  their  disposition  to  put 
moral  chains  upon  their  own  appetites.  .  .  . 
Society  cannot  exist  unless  a  controlling 
power  upon  will  and  appetite  be  placed 
somewhere  and  the  less  of  it  there  is  with- 
in, the  more  there  must  be  without."  It  is 
ordained  in  the  eternal  constitution  of 
things  that  men  of  intemperate  minds 
cannot  be  free.  Their  passions  forge  their 
fetters."  " 

The  Plfth  Amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion guarantees  that  no  person  ".  .  .  shall 
be  .  .  ,  deprived  of  .  .  .  property,  without 
due  process  of  law".  Yet  I  can  think  of  no 
procediire  sanctioned  by  law  that  results  in 
a  more  direct  taking  of  property  from  the 
public,  and  with  such  an  obvious  lack  of 
due  process,  than  transportation  strikes. 
When  such  a  strike  occurs,  the  public  loeee. 
first,  the  viae  of  common  carriage  facilities, 
the  cost  of  which  to  a  significant  extent  may 
have  been  contributed  by  the  public,  second, 
the  confirmed  reservations  and  contracts  of 
carriage  which  have  been  made,  and,  third, 
the  Increased  fares  the  public  inevitably  has 
to  pay.  Who  can  doubt  that  the  practice  of 
the  blockading  a  public  highway  to  en- 
force the  demands  of  a  minority  group  cotild 
not  be  sustained.  Yet  we  now  have  a  collec- 
tive bargaining  practice  which  encourages  a 
union,  which  la  also  an  Interest  group,  to 
deprive  the  public  of  its  cooimon  carriage 
facilities  to  enforce  union  demands.  One 
wonders  why  the  public  may  not  be  deprived 
of  the  use  of  its  facilities  and  property  in 
one  case,  but  may  be  deprived  of  them  in 
the  other. 

V.    WHAT    ASK    THX    CHANCES    FOE    TSANSPOBTA- 
TION   8TBIXX  CONTSOL   LIOXSLATIOir? 

In  coming  to  the  question  of  what  chances 
there  might  be  for  transportation  strike  con- 
trol legislation.  I  must  immediately  disclaim 
any  political  expertise.  Speaking  as  one  nur- 
tured In  the  democratic  tradition,  however, 
my  conviction  is  that.  In  the  long  run.  the 
public  will  not  be  denied  a  correction  In  a 
system  which  adversely  affects  so  many  of 
Its  members.  The  Increasing  public  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  such  legislation  Is  indicated 
by  recent  polls."  And  that  there  Is  a  need 
for  a  correction  Is  one  fact  which  seems  In- 
disputable. As  long  ago  as  1963.  the  National 
Mediation  Board  said: 

"The  present  situation.  If  It  continues,  can 
result  only  in  a  complete  breakdown  of  the 
machinery  for  the  settlement  of  wage  and 
rules  disputes  which  was  so  carefully  and 
hopefully  constructed  by  the  legislators  and 
sponsors  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  in  1926."  ** 

In  1961.  W.  Willard  Wlrtz  said  in  a  speech: 

"There  Is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  same 
thing  may^be  happening  to  the  concept  of 
force  In  the  labor  relations  fields  as  in  the 
international  arena,  that  the  destructive 
power  of  the  available  force  has  become  too 
great  for  It  to  be  used  freely  and  fully.  The 
strike  and  the  lockout,  like  the  force  of 
arms  in  international  relations,  may  con- 
tinue to  be  regarded  as  effective  in  com- 
paratively small,  limited  disputes.  But  the 
big  strike,  the  big  lockout,  covering  a  whole 
vital  Industry,  may  well  be  moving  into 
much  the  same  position  as  the  atom  bomb."  " 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  Message  on  Janu- 
ary la,  1966,  President  Johnson  made  the 
following  statement  In  connection  with  the 
New  York  City  transit  strike: 

"I  also  Intend  to  ask  ths  Oongreas  to  con- 
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aider  measures  which,  without  improperly 
invading  state  and  local  authority,  will  en- 
able us  to  effectively  deal  with  strikes  which 
threaten  irreparable  damage  to  thB-n&tlonal 
Interest."  •  ^ 

Shortly  thereafter  Plato  E.  Pappe.  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  lAM.  made  this  state- 
ment in  a  speech  before  the  American  Man- 
agement Association : 

"One  final  topic  upon  which  I'll  touch  Is 
national  emergency'  disputes  and  the  col- 
lective bargaining  process.  Such  obvious 
things  as  transportation — air.  rail  and  truck 
— I'll  leave  to  your  imagination  because  I 
don't  believe  that  the  Congress  will  again 
tolerata  what  recently  transpired  In  New 
York.  In  fact,  there  are  already  several  bllUs 
in  the  hopper  which  will  try  to  meet  thu 
problem."  » 

One  of  the  original  archltecto  of  the  New 
Deal.  Samuel  I.  Roeenman.  recently  came 
out  in  favor  of  such  legislation    He  said: 

"I  urge  that  the  time  has  now  come,  at 
least  in  those  industries  where  a  strike  would 
cause  an  emergency,  to  adopt  a  bill  along  the 
lines  of  S.  176.  and  to  substitute  the  reason 
and  considered  Judgment  of  the  courtroom 
for  a  verdict  based  only  on  comparative 
strength  and  resources.  Olving  up  rights  like 
the  right  to  strike — and  even  more  ancient 
rights — for  the  general  good  and  welfare  of 
the  community — is  nothing  new  in  clvUlsed 
countries."  » 

On  January  16.  1969.  Secretary  of  Labor 
Shultz  told  the  Senate  Labor  Commlttae  that, 
although  he  would  be  "very  careful  about 
recommending  any  legislation"  which  might 
have  the  effect  of  "destroying  collective  bar- 
gaining  In  areas  where  it's  working  well  and 
most  collective  bargaining  in  this  country  is 
working  well",  he  also  said  that  "I'd  like  to 
see  the  situation  under  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  Improve."  »  And  subsequently  President 
Nixon  said,  responding  to  a  question  about 
the  dock  strike: 

"Now.  long  range.  I  believe  that  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act's  provisions  for  national  emer- 
gency strikes,  which  I  helped  to  write  along 
with  other  members  of  the  Labor  Committee 
20  years  ago.  that  those  provisions  are  now 
outmoded.  I  do  not  believe  we  have  enough 
options  in  dealing  with  these  kinds  of  dis- 
putes and  breakdowns.  I  have,  therefore, 
asked  the  Department  of  Labor  to  develop 
some  new  approaches  In  this  field,  and  we  will 
submit  them  by  legislation  to  this  Con- 
gress." " 

To  me  it  seenu  only  a  question  of  time 
until  the  foregoing  sentlmenta  are  expressed 
in  the  form  of  leglalaUon  and  the  Twentieth 
Century  at  last  arrives  in  transportation  la- 
bor relations. 

FOOTKOTBS 

>  A  paper  presented  on  May  5,  1969,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Labor  Committee  of  the 
Transportation  Association  of  America. 

'Member  of  the  New  York  Bar.  B.A.  1950. 
Miami  University;  MJ>.A.  1953,  Wayne  Uni- 
versity; JX>.  1954,  University  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Wlsehart  Is  Corporate  Secretary  &  As- 
sistant General  Counsel  of  American  Air- 
lines, Inc.  The  views  stated  in  this  paper  are 
those  of  the  author  and  are  not  attributable 
to  American  Airlines. 

■  Knappen.  Constitutional  and  Legal  His- 
tory of  EngUnd  51  (1942). 

<  Professor  Ooodhart  recently  retired  as 
Master  of  University  College,  Oxford.  An 
American  citizen  (nephew  of  former  Senator 
Lehman  of  New  York)  and  educated  here 
(Yale) ,  Professor  Ooodhart  was  made  Knight 
Commander  of  the  Order  of  the  British  Em- 
pire In  1948. 

*  Wlsehart,  "Transportation  Strike  Control 
Legislation:  A  Congressional  Challenge,"  66 
Mich.  L.  Rev.  1967  (1968). 

•Statement  of  Everett  M.  Goulard.  Vlos 
President-Industrial  Relations,  Pan  Amer- 
ican World  Airways,  Before  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  National  Strikes  In  the  Trsnspor- 
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tstlon  Industries  of  the  American  Bar  Aaso- 
eUtion,  May  6, 1967.  p.  10. 

f  See  Schmidt,  the  Law  of  Labour  Relations 
in  Sweden  263  (1962). 

•  Statement  of  August  22,  1966.  by  Gardner 
Ackley,  Chairman  of  the  President's  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers. 

•  Ad  hoc  arbitration  legislation  was  en- 
Mted  to  end  the  threat  of  a  national  rail 
itrUe.  81  Stat.  122  (1967). 

» Curiously,  S.  I.  Nakagama  of  Arg\u  Re- 
isarch  Corporation  has  noted  that  non-union 
workers  received  higher  increases  in  1967  and 
1968  than  those  represented  by  unions.  The 
increases  negotiated  by  major  iinions  In 
tuose  years  were  5.6%  and  6.6%,  respectively, 
wUle  the  Increase  for  all  workers  (Includ- 
ing non-union)  were  6.0%  and  7.2%.  Kraus, 
'Wage-Price  Specter,"  New  York  Times. 
rtbruary  12,  1969,  p.  63.  ..^ 

uwall  Street  Journal,  February  18.  1060. 
p.  1.  ' 

uin  separate  commenta  in  the  report  by 
the  Committee  for  Economic  Development, 
If.  C.  Turner,  Jr..  a  member  of  the  Research 
and  Policy  Committee,  stated  (p.  34) : 

"I  am  sure  that  the  Committee  gave  con- 
ilderation  to  the  strong  inflationary  effect 
of  excessive  wage  and  benefit  increases,  but 
tbe  statement  does  not  appear  to  give  ade- 
quate recognition  to  this  factor.  There  have 
been  many  union  agreements  In  major  In- 
dustry which  are  far  beyond  any  productivity 
improvement  and,  therefore,  they  are  truly 
InHationary  .  .  .  This  situation  is  Just  as 
important  to  recognize  as  monetary  and  fis- 
cal measures  which  are  controllable  by  gov- 
ernment and  business  .  .  .  Wblle  nobody 
would  like  it,  it  appears  that  we  must  oon- 
tlder  the  proposal  of  labor  couru  and  final 
and  binding  arbitration."  (fn.  cont.  on  nioct 
P*«e) 

"New  York  Times,  Ai»ll  30,  1969.  p.  67. 
col.  3. 

John  Kennetb  Oall»«ltIi  has  said: 
'The  American  economy,  whatever  wish- 
ful analysis  there  may  be  to  the  contrary. 
Is  not  stable  at  or  near  full  employment. 
Wages  will  always  ahove  up  prices,  and 
prices  will  always  pull  up  wages,  and  this 
spiral  will  revolve  for  RepublicanB  and  Dem- 
ocrats alike.  Moreover,  it  has  been  the  ex- 
perience of  virtually  every  other  major  In- 
dustrial country  that  some  machinery  for 
wage  and  price  restraint  is  the  only  alterna- 
tive to  Inflation  or  heavy  unemployment." 
Quoted  in  Kraus,  "Wage-Prloe  Specter,"  New 
York  Times,  Feb.  12,  1969.  p.  53. 

"  Herbert  Stein,  member  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  as  quoted  In 
tbe  New  York  Times,  April  30,  1969,  pp. 
61-63. 

"l^e  rate  of  return  for  the  domestic 
trunk  carriers  is  estimated  at  5.3%  for  1968; 
tbe  fig\ire  set  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
u  "fair  and  reasonable"  is  10.5%.  General 
Passenger  Fare  Investigation,  C-A3.  Order 
No.  E-16068,  Dkt.  8008,  32  C.A3.  291,  308-809, 
331  (1960) 

» 17  NMB  Ann.  Rep.  at  33. 

"52  Knappen,  Constitutional  and  Legal 
History  of  England  197  (1942) :  "It  was  com- 
monly considered  unjust  to  punish  men  after 
a  verdict  obtained  by  human  means  when  a 
divine  tribunal  was  available." 

"Ibid. 

**  For  a  fascinating  if  rambling  discussion, 
see  Kendall,  Trial  by  Battle  (3d  ed.  1818). 

"Ashford  V.  Thornton,  [1818  K3.1  1  Bam. 
b  Aid.  406.  19  Rev.  Rep.  349  (1818). 

-'  I  have  borrowed  here  from  my  colleague, 
Kenneth  L.  Melnen,  who  used  a  similar  flgoxe 
in  an  excellent  speech,  "Aviation  and  the 
Public  Interest:  The  Dynamic  New  Dimen- 
sions," at  the  Connecticut  General  Flight 
Forum,  December  8, 1906. 

''Brief  on  Behalf  of  Six  Union  ParUea  to 
Examiner  Arthur  S.  Present.  C.A3.  Dkt.  No. 
9977  (Renewal)  (Dec.  20, 1968) . 

=*  Id.  at  31-32. 

"As  quoted  In  an  editorial  by  JamM 
Reston,  New  York  Times,,  Jan.  18, 1060.  p.  46. 
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»  See  Wlsehart,  op.  dt.,  at  1608,  fn.  6. 

"  17  NMB  Ann.  Rep.  at  88. 

"  From  a  speech  in  Chicago  by  W.  Willard 
Wlrtz  on  August  3,  1961. 

=•  New  York  Times.  Jan.  18,  1966,  p.  18. 

"  American  Management  Association  Nevot, 
Feb.  11.  1966,  p.  6. 

•»  Statement  in  Favor  of  S.  176,  90th  Cong., 
1st  Sess.,  Oct.  17, 1967,  published  in  23  Record 
of  Assn.  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York 
33  at  64-66  (1968). 

"■  Wall  Street  Journal,  Jan.  17,  1989,  p.  6. 

"  lieglslative  Status  Report,  Feb.  7-14, 
1969  (President's  News  Conference  of  Feb. 
6,  1969,  In  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presiden- 
tial Documenta,  Monday,  Feb.  10,  1909,  p. 
220). 
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HON.  BARRY  GOLDWATER 

or  AXIBONA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  5. 1969 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Governor  of  Arizona,  Hon.  Jack  Wil- 
liams, has  during  the  course  of  his  life 
spent  many  years  as  a  columnist  both 
In  the  newspapers  and  on  the  air,  and 
he  has,  during  this  period,  developed  a 
keen  sense  of  history  and  an  ability  to 
read  into  the  present,  lessons  and  mis- 
takes of  the  pest.  Very  recently  he  spoke 
on  the  air  expressing  his  great  con- 
cern about  the  decline  of  our  naval 
strength  and  the  incline  of  the  naval 
strength  of  the  Soviets.  I  ask  tmanlmous 
consent  that  the  remarks  be  printed  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thank  you  and  hello  again  ...  it  Is  not 
my  practice  to  pontificate  on  International 
politics,  rve  frequently  described  myself  as  a 
parochial  governor  .  . .  interested  in  the  state 
I've  lived  in  all  of  my  early  years  and  adult 
life.  But  when  I  read  something  such  as  a 
report  released  by  the  House  Armed  Services 
Subcommittee  on  eeapower  that  reports  the 
U.S.  Navy  has  deteriorated  Into  an  aging 
collection  of  worn  out  slilps  . . .  that  the  ships 
Inherited  today  are  rotting  so  badly  that 
some  crewmen  work  as  much  as  80  hours  a 
week  to  fight  rust  and  corrosion.  I  feel  im- 
pelled to  comment.  In  1934  Churchill  deplored 
the  fact  that  tbe  defenses  of  England  were 
being  allowed  to  deteriorate.  His  remarks 
then  in  the  House  of  Commons  could  be  par- 
aphrased by  any  United  States  Senator  or 
Congressman  today.  Said  Churchill  then: 

"I  am  not  to  be  understood  to  mean  that 
the  posalbilltles  of  a  gigantic  war  are  nearer, 
but  tbe  actual  position  of  Great  Britain  is 
much  less  satisfactory  than  It  was  this  time 
twenty  years  ago,  for  then  at  least  we  bad 
a  supreme  fleet;  nobody  could  get  at  us  in 
this  island;  and  we  had  powerf\il  friends 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  who  were  likely 
to  be  Involved  In  any  quarrel  before  we  were; 
but  today,  with  our  aviation  in  Ite  present 
condition,  we  are  In  a  far  worse  position." 

Then  Churchill  continued:  "There  is  no 
greater  danger  than  equal  forces.  If  you  wish 
to  bring  about  war,  you  bring  about  such 
an  equipoise  that  both  sides  think  they  have 
a  chance  of  winning.  If  you  want  to  stop  war, 
you  gather  such  an  aggregation  of  force  on 
the  side  of  peace  that  the  aggressor,  who- 
ever he  may  be.  will  not  dare  to  challenge." 

Three  years  later  Churchill  said:  "When 
the  situation  was  manageable  it  was  ne- 
glected, and  now  that  it  is  thoroughly  out  of 
hand,  we  apply  too  late  the  remedies  which 
then  might  have  effected  a  cure.  There  Is 


nothing  new  In  ttw  story.  It  falls  Into  that 
long,  dismal  catalogue  of  the  frultlessness  of 
experience  and  the  confirmed  unteachabillty 
of  mankind." 

Two  months  later  CThurchill  warned:  "It 
would  be  folly  for  us  to  act  as  if  we  were 
swimming  in  a  halcyon  sea,  as  If  nothing  but 
balmy  breezes  and  calm  weather  were  to  be 
exi)ected  and  everything  working  in  the  most 
agreeable  fashion.  By  all  means  follow  yoiir 
lines  of  hope  and  your  paths  of  peace,  but  do 
not  close  your  eyes  to  the  fact  that  we  are 
entering  a  corridor  of  deepening  and  darken- 
ing danger,  and  that  we  shall  have  to  move 
along  it  for  many  months  and  possibly  for 
years  to  come." 

These  were  words  spoken  only  shortly  be- 
fore Hitler  began  to  move.  But  much  earlier 
in  1931  Churchill  warned:  "The  great  liner 
is  sinking  in  a  calm  sea.  One  bulkhead  after 
another  gives  way;  one  compeftment  after 
another  is  bilged,  the  list  Increases;  she  is 
sinking,  but  the  captains  and  tbe  officers 
and  the  crew  are  all  in  the  saloon  dancing  to 
the  Jazz  band.  But  wait  until  the  passengers 
flnd  out  what  is  their  position  I" 

Then  In  1937  on  April  14th  ChurchlU 
warned:  "We  seem  to  be  moving,  drifting 
steadily,  against  our  will,  against  the  will  of 
every  race  and  every  people  and  every  class 
towards  some  hideous  catastrophe.  Every- 
body wishes  to  stop,  but  they  do  not  know 
how!" 

Again  and  again,  his  voice  cried  out  in 
conunons.  "Historians  a  thousand  years  hence 
will  still  be  baffled  by  the  mystery  of  our 
affairs.  They  will  never  understand  how  It 
was  that  a  victorious  nation  with  everything 
at  hand  sviflered  themselves  to  be  brought 
low  and  to  cast  away  all  that  they  had  gained 
by  measiireless  sacrifice  and  absolute  vic- 
tory— gone  with  -jhe  wind." 

All  of  this  was  Inspired  by  a  friend,  Hblmes 
Alexander,  who  opened  his  column  recently 
with:  "The  awful  truth  about  America's  sick- 
ening plunge  into  military  Inferiority  is 
politically  untenable."  So,  I  thought  you 
might  be  interested  that  the  story  is  not 
new.  Churchill  toad  it  30  years  or  so  ago,  and 
Cassandra  long  before  that. 
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HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 


or 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  28.  1969 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  although  I 
have  been  in  favor  of  lean  foreign  aid 
programs  during  my  brief  tenure  in  the 
House,  I  do  want  to  point  out  to  my 
colleagues  the  priority  given  family 
planning  in  President  Nixon's  aid  mes- 
sage. 

Too  often  we  get  so  immersed  in  the 
immediate  problem  of  hunger  that  we 
fail  to  see  the  important  link  between 
it  and  family  planning.  With  the  present 
estimate  of  the  world  population  dou- 
bling itself  in  35  years,  this  link  cannot 
be  overlooked.  / 

I  have  long  felt  that  we  needed  to' 
totally  revamp  our  foreign  aid  program 
to  give  primary  emphasis  to  population 
control  and  agricultural  improvement. 
I  have  felt  that  we  have  made  a  huge 
mistake  in  concentrating  our  foreign  aid 
on  building  technology  rather  than  on 
helping  to  bring  these  countries  up  to 
a  levd  where  they  can  feed  their  own 
population.  If  we  really  want  to  hdp 
people  with  our  aid,  then,  cannot  we  do 
it  bietter  by  increasing  agricultuzal  pro- 
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ductlon.  Ndthinv  oould  be  more  hunuml- 
UriAD  than  to  dent  the  grim  list  of 
10,000  who  (He  each  day  of  malnutrition 
and  starvatkm. 
In  the  aid  message  the  President  said : 
At  l««at  another  decade  of  sustained  hard 
work  will  b«  needed  If  we  are  to  win  the 
battle  between  econooUc  development  and 
population.  But  o\u  aaalatanoe  to  voluntary 
family  planning  programs  and  support  for 
the  work  of  the  United  Nations  and  other  In- 
ternational organ  >«at>ons  In  this  field  must 
oontlnue  to  have  high  priority,  as  will  ova 
support  ot  effort*  to  IncreaM  food  produc- 
tion. 

This  la  exactly  the  kind  of  action  that 
has  been  needed  and  I  find  it  most  heart- 
ening. 


A  BILL  TO  AMEND  SECTION  312  OP 
THE  HOUSING  ACT  OP  1964— THE 
REHABILITATION  LOAN  PROGRAM 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

.  •-  or  saoDs  islamd 

^   IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  RgPRESKMTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  5. 1969 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Housing  Act  of  1964  we  established  the 
section  312  rehabilitation  loan  program 
which  provided  for  3-percent  rehabilita- 
tion loans  to  owners  or  tenants  of  proper- 
ties in  urban  renewal  smd  concentrated 
code  enforcement  areas,  to  enable  them 
to  bring  the  structures  up  to  local  code 
requirements  and  make  the  many  exist- 
ing structiues  in  our  cities  more  decent 
and  livable  homes.  In  a  sense,  this  was 
a  new  concept  in  our  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram which  would  make  use  of  the  exist- 
ing housing  stock  in  a  renewal  area  by  re- 
habilitating Uiem  through  low  cost  loans 
rather  than  bulldozing  them  down. 

The  312  rehabilitation  loan  program 
has  been  generally  a  successfu'  opera- 
tion. It  is  designed  to  encourage  renewal 
of  housing  and  buildings  by  repairing,  re- 
modeling, and  restoring  rather  than 
demolition  and  clearance.  An  applicant 
for  a  312  loan  must  be  an  acceptable  risk. 
although  the  nature  of  the  loans  involve 
certain  risks  that  make  them  marginal 
by  most  lending  institution  standards. 

In  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1968  we  amended  this  pro- 
gram to  authorize  loans  for  owner-oc- 
cupied residential  properties  in  areas 
outside  renewal  areas  but  in  an  area  def- 
initely planned  for  rehabilitation  or  code 
enforcement  within  a  reasonable  time. 
We  aiso  provided  that  312  loans  may  be 
made  to  owners  and  tenants  whose  prop- 
erties have  been  deemed  reinsiu^ble  by 
statewide  property  Insurance  plans — 
State  FAIR  plans — in  order  to  bring  the 
property  up  to  insurable  standards. 

An  amendment  was  added  to  this  pro- 
gram which  restricted  loans  for  residen- 
tial properties  to  persons  with  incomes 
within  prescribed  income  ceilings  of  the 
section  221(d)(3)  below-market  mter- 
est  rate  program.  This  amendment  has 
severely  restricted  the  application  of  this 
program  in  moat  of  our  large  cities.  In 
some  cities  the  312  rehabilitation  loan 
program  Is  dead.  In  my  own  congres- 
sional district,  the  city  of  Pawtucket  Re- 
development Authority  has  told  me  that 
the  program  with  this  Income  ceiling  of 
|S,500  gross  family  income  is  inoperable. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  Introducing 
a  bill  which  strikes  the  income  limita- 
tion placed  on  theh  312  rriiabllltation 
loan  program.  In  recent  hearings  held 
by  the  Housing  Subcommittee,  I  have 
asked  numerous  witnesses  whether  they 
would  favor  this  removal  of  the  income 
celling.  In  every  case  the  answer  has 
been  "Yes."  Support  for  such  a  removal 
has  been  endorsed  by  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Home  Builders,  the  National 
Housing  Conference,  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Housing  and  Redevelopment 
Offlclals,  and  the  Conference  of  Mayors- 
League  of  Cities.  Mayor  Tate  of  Phila- 
delphia stated  in  strong  terms  that  if 
the  cities  were  to  use  existing  housing 
stock  then  the  312  loan  program  Is  ab- 
solutely vital,  but  with  the  existing  in- 
come ceilings  the  program  is  unusable. 
Sherman  Malsel  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  stated  to  the  subcommittee  that 
Congress  should  place  greater  stress  on 
rehabilitation  than  It  has  In  the  past 
if  we  are  to  meet  our  national  housing 
goals.  My  bill,  then,  will  enable  us  to 
use  this  rehabilitation  program  effec- 
tively, and  make  it  one  of  the  strong 
programs  that  we  need  to  make  decent 
and  sanitary  housing  available  to  our 
citizens  in  our  cities. 
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INTSUSAT— A  BLUEPRINT  FOR 
MODERN  COMMUNICATIONS 


TRUMAN  WARD 


HON.  ROY  A.  TAYLOR 

OF    Norm    CASOLITfA 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  3,  1969 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
Join  with  my  colleagues  In  paying  tribute 
to  one  of  our  closest  friends.  Truman 
Ward. 

He  was.  in  every  sense,  a  Christian 
gentleman.  I  had  no  more  than  arrived 
In  Washington  before  he  was  working 
to  persuade  me  to  attend  services  at  his 
church.  As  the  years  passed,  It  was  not 
uncommon  to  find  a  sermon  or  church 
bulletin  he  wanted  me  to  read  attached  to 
printing  being  delivered  from  his  shop. 

There  Is  much  evidence  that  he  had 
real  concern  for  humanity  and  a  com- 
passion for  others.  It  reflected  itself  in 
whatever  he  did.  I  think  people  who  knew 
him  sensed  this. 

As  a  printer,  he  was  an  Innovator  with 
whom  complacency  never  caught  up.  He 
was  forever  looking  for  a  better  way  to 
help  his  congressional  customers  capture 
attention  back  home.  As  I  look  over  the 
programs  and  projects  of  my  own  ofQce, 
I  can  see  Truman  Ward's  ideas  every- 
where. He  had  technical  skills  and  the 
ability  to  translate  them  Into  useful  po- 
Utlcal  tools. 

As  a  businessman,  he  made  everyone 
feel  as  if  he  were  his  only  customer.  Prob- 
ably, he  was  too  generous.  I  am  thinking 
of  <U  the  favors  and  small  printing  Jobs 
he  did  for  me  and  for  Mrs.  Taylor  when 
she  was  president  of  the  Congressional 
Club  for  which  he  refused  to  accept  pay- 
ment. "That's  okay,"  he  would  say  with 
a  grin,  "come  back  and  see  me  when  you 
have  a  big  Job." 

We  will  miss  this  man  and  the  example 
he  set  for  us  in  our  dally  lives. 


HON.  JOHN  0.  PASTORE 

or   KHOOS    IKLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  5. 1969 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  Le<Hian] 
Marks,  former  head  of  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency  and  more  recently  Chair- 
man of  the  Plenipotentiary  Conference 
on  Definitive  Arrangements  for  the  In- 
ternational Telecommunications  Satellite 
Consortium  (Intelsat) ,  and  Chairman  of 
the  UJB.  delegation,  recently  delivered 
an  address  to  the  Electronic  Industries 
Association  meeting  at  Los  Angeles. 
Calif.,  entitled,  "Intelsat — A  Blueprint 
for  Modem  Communications." 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  conference 
on  definitive  arrangements  for  the  In- 
ternational Telecommtmications  Satel- 
lite Consortium  will  reconvene  In  the 
near  future,  I  feel  that  the  Impressions 
and  opinions  of  this  dedicated  American 
and  public  servant  will  be  of  Inestimable 
assistance  to  all  those  Interested  and 
concerned  in  this  very  vital  area. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  be  printed  In  the  Extoislons  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoto, 
as  follows: 

Am  AooKxas  bt  Hon.  Leonaro  H.  Makks,* 
Mat  12,  IMO 

IMTZLSAT — A  BLjjEPmnrr  roa  Mooken 
OoafmnocATioNs 

Progreoa  in  the  field  of  communlcatlotu 
satellites  has  been  so  rapid  and  dramatic 
that  few  realize  that  only  seven  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  experimental  Telstar  wu 
laiuiched  by  the  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Ck>mpany;  and  only  four  yean 
since  the  first  commercial  communlcatlont 
■atelllte.  Early  Bird,  was  put  Into  orbit.  A 
review  of  what  has  happened  during  these 
exciting  years  would  make  an  Interesting 
book;  but  I  Intend,  today,  not  to  outline  that 
volume,  but  merely  to  report  on  the  most 
recent  chapter — the  INTELSAT  conference  of 
98  countries  which  has  Just  been  held  In 
Washington,  D.C. 

After  Telstar  was  laimched.  It  waa  apparent 
to  Ckmgress  and  to  our  communications  in- 
dustry leaders  that  a  new  era  had  arrived. 
and  that  communications  satellites  were  no 
longer  fiction  conceived  by  Arthiir  CJlarke. 

In  the  Communications  Satellite  Act  of 
1963.  Congress  had  declared  U.S.  support  for 
a  single  global  communications  satellite  sys- 
tem, and  had  charged  COMSAT,  as  the  US. 
choeen  Instrument,  with  the  responslbllit; 
of  creating  it.  When  Ck>msat  was  organized, 
I  was  appointed  by  P^resldent  Kennedy  as  an 
original  Incorporator,  and  later  elected  by 
the  stockholders  aa  a  director.  Our  Board  of 
Directors  recognized  the  Importance  of  the 
single  global  concept,  and  as  soon  as  It  was 
possible,  we  arranged  for  an  organization:!! 
conference  with  any  and 'all  countries  who 
wished  to  Join  In  this  venture.  After  8  months 
of  negotiation.  10  countries  arrived  <\t  the 
agreement  creating  an  Interim  Consortium 
to  build,  launch  and  operate  the  satellites. 
Tl:ua,  In  1964,  Intelsat  waa  born.  At  the  In- 
ception It  was  agreed  that  five  years  later. 
Its  creators  and  adherents  would  again  meet 
to  dlacuss  permanent  arrangements. 


•  Formerly  Chairman  of  the  Plenipotenti- 
ary Conference  on  Definitive  Arrangements 
for  the  International  Telecommunications 
Satellite  Oonsortltim  (Intelsat)  and  Chair- 
man of  the  U.8.  DeUegatlon. 
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Prom  this  humble  beginning  Intelaat  has 
liad  an  exciting  grawtli.  Left  review  some  of 
tM  progreM: 

The  original  ten  countries  have  grown  to  a 
pitaent  memberthlp  of  68  nations,  who  col- 
lectively are  reaponalble  for  90  to  96  per  cent 
of  the  world's  international  communleatlona 
trafflc. 

The  first  commercial  satellite,  Early  Bird, 
t^  only  240  circuit*  .  today  the  Intelsat 
m  series  carries  1200  circuits. 

The  next  generation  of  satellites,  Intelsat 
IV,  will  be  capable  of  carrying  from  6000  to 
10,000  circuits. 

In  1964.  satellite  service  wae  available  only 
between  the  U.S.  and  Europe,  with  an  At- 
isntlc  satelUte.  Today,  there  are  two  satellites 
positioned  over  the  Atlantic,  two  over  the 
Pacific,  and  one  about  to  be  launched  over 
the  Indian  Ocean. 

In  five  years,  earth  stations  have  been 
developed  In  all  continents.  There  are  now 
34  in  existence,  and  another  30  being  con- 
structed or  In  advanced  stages  of  planning. 

In  five  years,  the  natlona  of  the  world  have 
moved  from  the  "idea"  phase  to  the  opera- 
tion of  a  truly  International  communlca- 
tlonal  satellite  system. 

These  accomplishments  are  not  only  Im- 
pressive, but  unique,  for  the  INTELSAT 
venture  la  the  first  truly  International  part- 
nership of  independent  nations  In  a  com- 
mercial venture.  The  three  Scandanavlan 
countries.  Sweden.  Norway  and  Denmark, 
operate  an  airline;  there  have  been  various 
bridge  and  tunnel  Joint  ventures  between 
neighboring  nations.  There  has  been  eco- 
nomic and  banking  cooperation,  ranging 
from  the  World  Bank  to  the  European  com- 
mon market,  but  never  before  have  as  many 
oountrlea  worked  together  In  operating  a 
"buslneM"  embracing  traditional  commercial 
concepts.  The  success  of  Intelsat  hopefully 
vlll  furnish  a  precedent  for  similar  efforts 
In  the  future. 

Before  we  examine  the  recent  Intelsat  con- 
ference. It  Is  essential  that  you  understand 
the  basic  structure  created  in  1964,  and  how 
Intelsat  operates  Its  business: 

1.  Otonership  Interests. — Prom  the  outset. 
It  was  agreed  that  shares  In  the  Consortium 
should  be  allocated  according  to  use  of  the 
system.  Obviously  the  UJ3.,  with  Its  large 
International  trafl!lc  to  all  parts  of  the  world, 
would  become  the  single  largest  user,  fol- 
lowed by  Canada,  Japan  and  the  European 
nations.  Initially,  the  UB,  was  allocated  a 
00%  share;  the  next  largest  was  the  United 
Kingdom  with  8%,  Prance  and  Germany 
with  approximately  6%,  and  othen  receiv- 
ing lesser  amounts  down  to  a  minimum  of 
0.5'-'. 

2.  Expansion  Of  Membership. — ^To  achieve 
International  character,  the  Interim  Agree- 
ment provided  that  any  of  the  136  nations 
belonging  to  the  ITC  (International  Tele- 
communications Union)  could  Join  at  any 
time  that  they  desired  by  accepting  the 
terms  of  the  agreement.  When  they  did  so, 
a  share  would  be  assigned  to  them,  thereby 
reducing  the  holding  of  the  founders.  Ac- 
cordingly, as  membership  grew  to  the  present 
68  nations,  the  US.  share  declined  to  53%. 

3.  Capital  Contributions. — Currently,  In- 
telsat has  an  Invested  capital  of  approxi- 
mately $100  million  contributed  by  the 
members  In  the  proportions  outlined  above. 
As  additional  funds  are  needed,  assessments 
will  be  made,  up  to  a  limit  of  $300  million, 
established  by  the  1964  agreement. 

4.  Policy  Control. — ^Following  the  pattern 
of  buEtnees  corporations,  the  interim  agree- 
ment provided  for  a  committee — the  Interim 
Communications  Satellite  Committee — which 
would  function  essentially  as  a  Board  of  Di- 
rectors Is  planning  for  the  system,  procur- 
ing equipment,  launching  and  operating  the 
sat«iutes,  establtsblng  rates  of  return,  and 
determining  other  aspects  of  the  service. 

Each  coimtry  which  had  a  1.6%  or  greater 
share  would  be  entitled  to  a  seat  on  the 
Board.  Smaller  countnes  could  group  their 
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holdings  to  make  up  1.6%  and  choose  a  com- 
mon representative.  Under  this  arrangement, 
the  IC8C  now  consists  of  18  members  repre- 
senting 48  countries. 

Since  the  U.S.  had  more  than  60%,  it  was 
decided  that,  as  a  protection  to  minority 
owners,  an  action  would  not  be  approved 
unless  It  was  supported  by  12.5%  of  the  re- 
maining memben. 

5.  Management. — When  Intelsat  was  orga- 
nized, the  U.S.  waa  the  only  member  coun- 
try having  the  technical  capability  to  man- 
age this  unique  and  complex  venture.  Ac- 
cordingly, Article  vni  of  the  Interim  Agree- 
ment sp>eclfled  that  the  newly  organized 
Comsat  was  to  act  as  manager  "in  the  design, 
development,  construction,  establishment, 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  space  "seg- 
ment" pursuant  to  general  policies  of  the 
ICSC. 

6.  Procurement. — Although  the  founding 
nations  acknowledged  that  the  United  States 
had  developed  the  concept  of  the  communi- 
cations satellite,  and  that  our  space  Industry 
was  the  most  advanced  In  the  communica- 
tions field,  the  organizers  of  Intelsat  wanted 
to  ha?e  alternative  or  competitive  suppliers 
for  the  space  hardware.  Therefore,  Article  X 
of  the  Interim  Agreement  provided  that  the 
manager  should  "develop  and  procure  the 
best  equipment  and  services  at  the  best  price 
for  the  most  efflclent  conduct  and  operation 
of  the  space  segment."  but  specified  that 
contracts  and  avibcontracts  be  distributed 
"in  the  States  whose  Governments  are  Parties 
to  this  agreement  in  approximate  propor- 
tion to  the  respective  quotas  of  their  cor- 
responding signatories  ..." 

On  this  point  It  is  significant  to  note  that 
all  of  the  technical  know-how  developed  by 
our  space  contractors  through  NASA  con- 
tracts has  been  made  available  to  Intelsat, 
and  that  the  launch  facilities  at  Cape  Ken- 
nedy are  provided  at  out-of-pocket  costs. 

7.  Duration. — The  Interim  Agreement 
signed  on  August  20,  1964.  by  nineteen  coun- 
tries specified  that  within  one  year  after  the 
Initial  global  system  became  operational  and 
in  any  event  not  later  than  January  1.  1969, 
a  report  on  the  changes  proposed  for  the 
permanent  Consortium  was  to  be  sent  to 
all  memben  and  a  meeting  called  within  90 
days.  Until  the  permanent  agreement  was 
reached,  the  Interim  arrangements  are  to 
continue  In  effect. 

These  are  the  principal  characteristics  of 
the  Interim  Agreement  under  which  the 
Consortium  has  operated  and  which  were 
reviewed  at  the  Conference  on  Permanent 
Arrangements  from  February  23  to  March  21, 
1969. 

Now,  let  me  g^ve  you  some  background  on 
how  the  Conference  was  organized  and  the 
problems  that  we  considered  during  our  four 
weeks  of  deliberations : 

At  the  outset,  the  United  States,  as  the 
host  government,  was  required  to  send  out 
Invitations  to  attend.  Of  course,  all  mem- 
ben were  invited  to  participate,  but  we  had 
to  consider  who  else  would  be  invited  or 
permitted  to  attend.  When  we  reviewed  the 
Congressional  Intent  in  adopting  the  Com- 
munications SatelUte  Act  In  1962,  and  the 
avowed  purpose  of  creating  a  single  global 
system,  we  concluded  that  all  ITU  member 
countries  should  again  be  reminded  of  their 
eligibility  to  participate.  Accordingly,  notifi- 
cations of  the  meeting  were  sent  to  all  na- 
tions in  this  group.  Some  did  not  have  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  United  States,  or 
other  memben:  some  had  governments 
which  had  openly  declared  their  hostility  to 
other  memben  of  the  Intelsat  Consortltim; 
many  had  primitive  means  of  communicat- 
ing within  their  borden.  and  at  most  make- 
shift links  to  the  outer  world.  The  group  in- 
vited Included  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Socialist  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  who 
had  recently  announced  their  Intention  to 
create  Intereputnlk,  a  network  of  satellite 
conimunlcatlons  which  might  rival  Intelsat. 

The    response    was    most    gratifying    for 
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those  who  believe  in  the  importance  of  inter- 
national cooperation.  U.S.S.R.  and  all  of  the 
Eastern  European  Socialist  countries  were 
included  in  the  28  countries  who  responded 
and  sent  representatives  to  observe  the  con- 
ference. In  addition,  the  UN  and  the  ITU 
were  seated  as  observera. 

I  want  to  point  out  a  significant  condition 
of  the  invitation  to  these  observera.  An  in- 
vitation was  extended  to  those  who  had  a 
"serious  Interest  in  the  possibility  of  be- 
coming an  Intelsat  member  at  a  future 
time."  No  commitment  to  Join  was  required, 
but  a  serious  Interest  was  clearly  specified. 
Those  who  attended  demonstrated  by  their 
presence  at  the  meetings  that  they  took  this 
condition  literally.  Their  delegates  were  able 
men,  versed  in  diplomatic  matten  and  spe- 
cialists in  the  field  of  communications.  Their 
participation  was  meaningful,  their  questions 
were  searching,  and  their  observations  were 
most  helpful  In  the  deliberations.  During  the 
conference  one  nation  announced  its  inten- 
tion to  Join,  othen  Indicated  that  they  would 
recommend  Joining  to  their  Cabinets  or 
Parliaments. 

The  agenda  for  our  meeting  was  based  on 
a  review  of  the  Interim  Agreements  of  1964. 
For  nearly  a  year  prior  to  the  Conference, 
the  ICSC  had  met  and  carefully  considered 
their  four  years  of  experience.  All  viewpoints 
were  canvassed  and  a  report  prapared  con- 
taining recommendations  for  change  and 
observations  on  the  existing  agreement. 

When  the  meeting  was  organized  on  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1969,  rules  of  procedure  were  adop- 
ted creating  four  substantive  committees.  I 
was  elected  as  Conference  Chairman  and  the 
heads  of  the  delegations  from  Argentina, 
Italy,  Japan  and  Australia  as  Conmiittee 
Chairmen.  Formalities  were  omitted  and  on 
the  second  day  we  settled'^i^^  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  agenda  items  refCT^g^to  each 
of  these  four  groups.  ^""^-^ 

I  want  to  compliment  my  colleagues  for 
the  very  businress-like  atmosphere  that  per- 
vaded throtighout  our  deliberations.  There 
was  little  waste  motion.  Sessions  began  on 
time  and  lasted  after  the  announced  closing 
hour.  Delegates  refrained  from  polenUcs, 
smd  spoke  to  the  point  at  issue.  As  a  result, 
in  three  and  one-half  week^,  the  entire 
agenda  was  reviewed  and  reports  were  de- 
livered on  75%  of  the  items.  There  were  dif- 
ferences of  opinion,  but  In  the  discussion 
many  were  eliminated  and  compromises 
reached.  Where  differences  remained,  they 
were  clearly  identified  in  the  conunittee  re- 
ports. As  a  result,  when  we  concluded  our 
deliberations  on  March  21,  we  bad  heard  In 
plenary  session  from  all  committees,  sub- 
committees and  working  groups  with  alterna- 
tive recommendations  or  the  agreed  text. 

Let  me  stress  that  the  Conference  was  not 
called  for  the  purpose  of  considering  a  new 
or  fundamentally  different  form  of  Intelsat, 
but  rather  to  consider  changes  In  the  exist- 
ing Intelsat  organization  to  improve  its 
operation. 

Many  memben  of  the  Consortium  have 
expressed  their  satisfaction  with  the  basic 
structure,  the  efficiency  with  which  It  has 
functioned,  and  the  remarkable  success  of 
the  program.  Some  pointed  out  the  need  for 
changes  to  accommodate  the  large  group  of 
members  as  compared  to  the  original  found- 
en,  and  to  adapt  procedures  for  operating  an 
existing  world-wide  system  as  compared  to 
planning  for  such  an  enterprise. 

With  this  In  mind,  let  me  identify  the 
principal  Issues  of  the  agenda: 

1.  Scope  of  Intelsat  Operations 
Should  Intedsat  be  authorized  to  provide 
facilities  for  other  than  polnt-by-polnt  and 
broadcast  use,  such  as  services  for  aeronau- 
tical and  maritime  use?  If  so,  should  this  be 
on  an  exclusive  or  non -exclusive  basis? 

2.  Legal  Statvs  of  Intelaat 
ShotUd  the  Consortium  continue  to  oper- 
ate as  a  Joint  venture  or  have  a  legal  per- 
sonality such  as  a  corporation? 
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3.  Organizatitm 

WliAt  ebangM  mn  naadad  to  (!▼•  m  voto*  to 
th«  smAll  countrlM  not  repreMnt«(l  on  tlM 
IC8C?  Should  tb»  rol«  of  tb«  VJS.  ma  a  nui- 
Jorlty  "Bharabold«r"  b«  alterod? 

4.  Jfanafem«nt  ' 

Sboiild  Comsat  contlnae  a«  Managar  aa 
hervtofore?  Or  tbould  changes  be  made  In  tta 
•utbcfltyf 

5.  nroeurement 

Waa  the  proc\irement  to  b«  on  a  "b«at 
price.  b«at  quality"  baala  or  ahould  tlila  b« 
walred  to  aubaldlza  auppllera  In  other  oo\in- 
trlaa? 

Should  patenta  de7ek>ped  by  Intelaat  con- 
tractors  be  made  available  for  others?  .  .  . 
On  what  baals? 

At  the  end  of  the  four  week  seaalon.  the 
Conference  rec eased  until  November,  1IM9 
During  the  interim,  a  Preparatory  Commit- 
tee wlU  give  further  consideration  to  the  un- 
reeolved  questions  on  the  agenda  and  draft 
the  text  of  language  for  the  Permanent 
Agreement. 

Although  no  final  decisions  were  made  In 
the  March  conference  seaslona,  the  outline 
of  an  agreement  became  apparent.  In  my 
Judgment  the  following  will  be  included: 
~  1.  €trwmtUm  of  an  Aaaembly  in  lehieh  aU 
■memhernatUms  will  be  represented. 

This  group  would  meet  periodically  to  dls- 
euaa  laauea  of  general  policy  In  the  same 
fashion  as  an  annual  stockholders  meeting. 
This  concept  introduced  by  the  n.S.  Delega- 
tion, received  wide  support.  Some  members 
suggested  two  assembllea — one  consisting  of 
countrlee.  and  the  other,  of  telecommunica- 
tion entlttea.  In  my  opinion,  one  of  theae 
alternattrea  wlU  appear  tn  the  Permanent 
Arrangementa. 

3.  Enlargement  of  the  ICSC  to  a  maximum 
of  22  members  to  permit  the  smaller  coun- 
tries to  have  a  greater  voice  tn  the  conaidera- 
Hon  of  policy  on  operating  problems  of 
Intelaat. 

3.  Authorising  Intelsat  to  furnish  a  com- 
munications  service  for  the  atHation  and 
maritime  services  on  a  non-exclusive  basis. 

The  technology  la  at  hand,  and  the  Indus- 
try la  anxloua  for  the  new  service.  Some 
countrlee  prefer  that  It  be  rendered  by  re- 
gional groupings  rather  than  Intelsat,  but  I 
sense  that  the  prevailing  opinion  La  contrary 
to  that  view.  This  service  offers  opportunities 
for  greater  safety  In  international  travel,  cut- 
ting down  the  congestion  tn  airports  at  take- 
off and  landings  and  expediting  ciistoms  and 
immigration  clearances.  With  satellites  of- 
fering abundant  circuits  at  relatively  Inex- 
pensive rates,  airlines  can  send  to  the 
authorities  at  a  passenger's  destination  pho- 
tocopies of  all  passports  and  any  other  In- 
formation required  on  arrival.  While 
passengers  are  In  flight  this  material  can  be 
checked  and  clearances  issued  before  arrival. 
Air  carriers  using  the  satellite  for  traffic  con- 
trol should  be  able  to  schedule  arrivals  so 
that  landing  delays  are  eliminated.  In  fact, 
this  service  should  be  able  to  expedite  every- 
thing except  the  delivery  of  baggage  and 
getting  a  taxi  to  take  tke  passengers  into 
town. 

4.  RetentUM  of  the  present  niethod  of  pro- 
curement, with  greater  emphasis  on  bast 
price,  best  products. 

5.  Jtetention  of  Comsat  aa  the  general  man- 
ager of  the  Intelsat  sj/stem,  uHth  the  indtt- 
sion  of  more  non-Amerioans  on  the  manane- 
ment  team. 

During  the  conference.  Comsat  was  re- 
peatedly praiaed  for  its  excellent  perform- 
ance In  planning,  executing  and  operating 
the  world-wide  network  of  satellites.  It  baa 
earned  the  respect  of  its  co-venturers  for 
having  performed  with  great  elBciency  and 
skill.  There  is  no  other  comparable  organiza- 
tion In  any  member  coun&y  that  could  un- 
dertake the  complex  responsibllltlea  which 
Comsat  now  performs. 

Some  repreaentatlvee  wanted  greater  "In- 
tematlonallaatlon'*  ot  tbe 
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the  creation  of  a  Secretariat  with  a  Director- 
General  to  operate  tbe  system.  Others  urged 
the  transfer  to  a  secrearlat  of  some  functions, 
such  aa  financial,  admlniatratlve,  legal  and 
public  relatione.  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
baalc  changea  in  management  will  be  made 
at  the  next  meeting. 

6.  Permission  for  all  countries  to  launch 
and  operate  domestic  satellite  systems  out- 
side of  the  Intelsat  framework  and  for  re- 
gional groupings  within  the  Intelsat  struc- 
ture. 

In  conalderlng  thla  aubject,  member  na- 
tiona  atreaaed  their  sovereign  rights  to  op- 
erate their  own  communications  networks, 
and  no  one  seriously  questioned  that  phil- 
osophy. Intelsat  is  prepared  to  make  racillties 
available  for  those  who  seek  such,  but  U  a 
nation  wants  to  launch  Its  own  satellite  for 
domestic  services,  it  Is  free  to  do  so  If  It  co- 
ordinates its  plaimlng  on  frequencies  and 
other  engineering  aapecu  with  Intelaat. 

Within  the  paat  month.  Canada  announced 
plana  for  such  a  domestic  satellite,  and  other 
cotintrlas  are  studying  the  posalblllties.  Those 
who  have  completed  their  studies  have  found 
that  satellites  will  not  be  economical  unless 
tbe  country  has  large  land  areas  to  cover,  for 
which  cable  and  microwave  would  not  be 
feasible.  Pew  countries  can  Justify  domestic 
satellites  and  most  will  rely  on  Intelsat  for 
such  circuits  as  they  need  for  domestic  use. 
In  thla  connection,  I  want  to  streaa  that 
the  time  haa  come  for  the  United  Statee  to 
arrive  at  a  determination  on  how  we  shall 
use  satellites  for  our  domestic  communica- 
tions links.  Por  more  than  two  years  the 
problem  has  been  under  study.  Suggestions 
have  been  made  by  the  common  carriers,  tbe 
broadcasters,  the  specialised  users,  the  prin- 
cipal hardware  manufacturers,  the  Pord 
PoundaUon.  and  others  interested  in  the 
improvement  of  communications.  Some  have 
proposed  a  pilot  program:  others  regular 
operation. 

In  my  judgment  we  do  not  need  further 
experimentation.  The  technology  is  clear,  the 
need  Is  substantial  and  the  time  has  come 
for  action. 

Communications  satelUtee  offer  the  United 
Statee  great  opportunities  for  an  abundance 
of  clrciilts  and  a  dramatic  reduction  in  costs 
of  some  aervlces.  I  doubt  that  the  price  of  a 
long  distance  call  will  be  greaUy  affected, 
but  hopefiUly  the  additional  circuits  made 
possible  by  satellites  will  harness  tbe  com- 
puters of  this  nation  Into  a  "network  of 
knowledge": 

Doctors  In  remote  towns  and  villages 
ahould  be  able  to  Immediately  tap  the  re- 
sources of  our  great  medical  libraries  and 
medical  research  centers. 

Diagnostic  clinics  In  central  locations 
should  be  able  to  read  electrocardlagrams 
and  X-Rays  instantly  and  respond  with 
analysis   and  advice  for  the  patient. 

Reference  libraries  should  similarly  be 
used  by  colleges,  unlversltlee  and  Industries 
In  the  smallest  towns. 

Pactorles  can  have  Immediate  access  to 
home  offices  and  laboratories  with  closed-cir- 
cuit television,  facsimile  and  any  other  form 
of  communication,  written  or  oral. 

We  may  be  able  to  develop  national  dally 
newspapers  vrlth  editions  being  printed  in 
principal  olttea  simultaneously. 

Rates  for  educational  television  may  be 
drasUcaily  reduced  from  tbe  present  tarisa 
for  coaxial  and  microwave  oonnectlons. 

All  of  this  awaits  us  In  the  United  States 
In  the  next  few  years,  but  It  will  not  be 
poeslble  until  we  announce  a  national  pol- 
icy on  bow  the  aatellltee  will  be  launched 
and  by  whom.  The  time  Is  overdue  for  a 
decision  and  I  hope  that  thla  plea  will  be 
beard  by  the  PCC,  Congress,  and  other  Oov- 
emment  agencies  involved. 

7.  nnaUy,  a  reafHrmation  of  the  need  for 
WTSLSAT. 

P«w  would  dispute  the  wisdom  of  hav- 
ing a  single  glotMU  ajetsui,  I  told  %  liotj  to 
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my  otdieaguas  which  Illustrated  this  point 
very  dramatically.  When  I  was  a  youngsttr 
living  In  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  my  peiw 
ents  had  a  telephone  oonneeted  with  the 
Bell  System.  Ify  grandpaiente,  who  Uvad 
Just  two  milea  away,  were  subscribers  to  the 
Keystone  System.  As  a  restUt,  although  «« 
both  had  phones,  we  could  not  talk  with 
each  other.  This  situation  does  not  exist  any 
longer  In  the  United  SUtes,  and  miut  not 
exist  In  relationships  between  countrlee.  If 
It  doee  we  will  have  wasted  the  miracle  o( 
the  sateUlte. 

Unless  we  have  a  single  global  system,  la 
which  all  countrlee  participate  either  aa 
owners  or  users,  we  will  have  created  arti- 
ficial obataolea  to  International  trade  and 
commerce:  but  more  significantly,  we  wiu 
have  stifled  opportunltlea  for  a  better  under- 
atandlng  between  peoples  everywhere. 

We  must  use  the  satellite  to  exchange 
Ideas  between  countries  with  different 
Ideologies,  and  with  different  languages. 
Satellites  can  bridge  oceans,  cross  impene- 
trable mountain  ranges  and  Jungles,  and 
seek  out  tbe  otherwise  Inaccessible. 

Communications  Is  the  lifeline  of  dvllza- 
tlon,  and  we  must  not  sever  the  cord  whlcli 
can  unite  us.  When  we  communicate  with 
each  other,  we  find  that  all  men  have  com- 
mon aspirations,  regardless  of  language, 
race,  color,  reUgion,  or  place  on  the  map. 
We  all  yearn  for  a  chance  to  live  In  peace; 
to  have  enough  to  eat,  a  roof  over  our  heada, 
a  chance  to  perform  work  that  satisfies,  and 
an  opportunity  to  leave  the  world  a  better 
place  for  our  children  to  live. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  Important  flnt 
step  we  can  take  toward  reducing  world 
tensions  than  that  of  broadening  the  com- 
mimlcatlons  links  between  powerful  nations 
representing  different  political  systems. 

We  should  not  rely  Just  on  a  few  hot  Unas. 
We  will  all  be  better  off  when  we  have  thou- 
sands of  oool  lines  nmnng  ua — the  big  and 
the  smaU.  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  power- 
ful and  the  weak. 

Today  our  aatellltee  look  down  on  earth 
from  a  distance  of  22,000  miles.  They  see  tha 
earth  as  It  truly  is — the  green-blue  globs 
that  Is  the  home  of  us  all.  They  see  a  world 
where  no  national  boundaries  are  visible,  no 
divisive  lines  between  men  of  differing  race, 
or  economic  clrctunstances.  or  ideologies.  The 
map  may  show  lines  dividing  neighboring 
countries,  but  the  satellite  erases  all  of  these 
artificial  boundaries  and  sees  no  oceans, 
motintains  or  man-made  barriers.  By  rising 
above  both  geographical  and  man-made  di- 
visions, they  can  serve  us  all  In  building  tba 
works  of  peace. 


COLORADO  SECOND  CONGRES- 
SIONAL DISTRICT  1969  OPINION 
POLL 


HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZIHAN 

OV  nrwy»»nrt 

or  TBI  BOUSS  OF  BKPBKSKNTATIVES 

Thundajf,  June  5. 1969 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1964 
I  Initiated  an  opinion  poll  In  my  district 
to  give  my  constituents  an  opportunity 
to  express  consensuses  on  the  broad  is- 
sues which  we,  in  the  Congress,  must 
debate. 

Since  that  time,  the  poll  has  become 
one  of  the  largest  samplings  of  public 
opinion  in  the  Nation.  In  1967,  for  exam- 
ple. I  received — by  actual  count — the 
opinions  of  more  than  50,000  Colorad- 
ans. 

I  know  of  no  poll  of  its  kind  which  has 
been  more  successful,  both  in  terms  of 
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total  response  and  the  usefulness  of  the 
resultant  data. 

This  week  I  am  mailing  to  every  post 
office  patron  in  my  district  the  1969  edi- 
tion. Since  my  district  is  one  of  the  most 
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populous  In  the  Nation,  207,000  indi- 
vidual ballots  will  be  required. 

Por  the  information  of  the  Members, 
I  would  like  to  present  the  format  which 
I  utilize: 


(If  mtrritd,  both  huibitid  tnd  wife  may  ptrticipate) 


Man's  opinions 


Women's  opinions 


Vas 


No      Undecidwl     Ya* 


No      Undacidad 


I.  Do  yoti  fiwr  prapoials  which  hava  bean  mad*  to  utilize  a  "lottery"       D  a 

seJaction  system  for  the  draft? 
t  Do  you  favor  letislation  limiting  the  number  and  type  of  questions  to       a  Q 

be  asked  in  the  census? 
3.  Should  Federal  grsnb  end  loans  be  denied  students  who  participate       Q  □ 

In  campus  disturbances? 
4  Should  the  Federal  Government  share  a  fixed  percentage  of  Income       D  O 

t«i  revenues  with  schoob,  local  tnd  State  governments  tor  use  as 

they  sea  ht? 
5.  Should  more  ol  our  Federal,  State,  and  local  resources  be  channeled       O  D 

into  law  enforcement? 
(.  Do  you  feel  that  the  propcsed  6-month  extension  of  the  10-parcent       a  a 

income  tax  surcharge  is  justified? 
7  Do  you  favor  continued  U.S.  efforts  to  tchiava  a  negotiatad  settlement       O  □ 

in  Vietnam,  regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the  Paris  talks? 

t  ShouM  Communist  China  be  admitted  to  the  United  Nations? Q  g 

A  B 

Youragegroup:  A.  20to35;8.  36  to49,  C.  SOandover D  D 

A  B 

Niticalaffiliation:A.  Republican;  B.  Democrat; C.  Independent D  D 

Occupation,  head  of  household:  A.  Business  or  professkinal;  B.  In-,,     A  B 

dustrialworl(er,C.Governmenl;D.  Farmer;  L  Educator;  F.  Retired.  O  D 


□ 
D 
D 
D 

a 
a 


a 
c 

D 
0 

a 
c 

Q 


a 
a 
a 
a 

D 

a 
a 
a 

A 

D 
A 
D 
D 

a 


a 

D 

□' 
a 

a 
a 
a 

D 
B 

D 
B 
D 
E 

a 


a 
a 
a 

a 


a 
c 
a 
c 

D 

r 

a 


The  results  will  be  tabulated  by  mod- 
em business  machines.  So  that  my  col- 
leagues may  be  informed  on  how  the 
people  of  my  distriot  stand  on  these  issues 
I  will  reproduce  the  tabulation  in  the 
Record. 


NEBRASKA     RURAL     ELECTRIFICA- 
■nON  ESSAY  CONTEST  WINNERS 


HON.  RORfAN  L.  HRUSKA 

or  mUMAMKA 

m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATSS 

Thursday.  June  5, 1969 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
one  of  Nebraska's  most  distinguished 
sons,  Senator  George  Norris,  who  led 
the  fight  for  rural  electrification  in  the 
Congress  some  35  years  ago.  In  the  sub- 
sequent period  the  Rural  Electrification 
Admlnlsrtation  has  made  available  loans 
to  provide  for  116,000  electricity  con- 
sumers and  26,000  subscribers  in  Ne- 
braska. 

The  first  REA-flnanced  line  In  the 
State  was  energized  December  2,  1936. 
At  that  time  only  7.1  percent  of  Ne- 
braska farms  .were  receiving  electric 
service.  Today,  more  than  98  percent  of 
our  farms  and  ranches  are  receiving 
central  station  electric  service. 

The  ever-increasing  importance  of 
electrical  energy  to  the  rural  citizens  of 
Nebraska  is  easily  measured  by  the  use 
they  make  of  it  on  their  farms,  and  in 
their  homes  and  businesses.  In  1956,  the 
average  monthly  consumption  per  con- 
sumer was  429  kilowatt-hours.  By  1967, 
that  figure  had  risen  to  988,  substantially 
above  the  national  average  of  751  kilo- 
watt-hours per  month.  More  than  sim- 
ply indicating  growth,  these  figures  dem- 
onstrate the  vital  role  that  electricity — 
and  the  REA — plays  in  contemporary 
rural  life.  Today's  fanner  is  as  depend- 
ent on  kilowatt  power  as  his  grandfather 
was  on  horsepower. 

As  of  January  1,  1968,  the  REA  had 
advanced  more  than  $185  million  to  bor- 


rowers for  electric  system  in  the  State. 
The  fimds  have  been  Invested  by  the 
borrowers  in  local  electric  facilities,  In- 
cluding 62,211  miles  of  line,  serving  107,- 
335  farm  and  other  rural  consumers. 

Prom  the  time  of  the  first  REA  tele- 
phone loan  in  January  1954  to  January 
1,  1968,  the  REA  had  approved  over  $15 
million  in  loans  to  telephone  borrowers 
in  Nebraska. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  become  an  an- 
nual practice  for  the  Nebraska  Rural 
Electrification  Association  to  sponsor,  as 
an  educational  endeavor,  an  essay- 
writing  contest  on  the  subject  of  the 
REA. 

This  year  the  topic  was  "The  VsJue 
of  Rural  Electrification  in  Our  Home  and 
Community."  Htmdreds  of  essays  were 
submitted  and  a  few  were  selected.  As 
part  of  the  prize  these  youngsters  are 
sent  to  Washington,  courtesy  of  the 
NREA. 

A  highlight  of  the  trip  is  the  Nebraska 
congressional  breakfast  at  which  these 
yoimg  people  are  presented  with  copies 
of  the  Congressional  Record  containing 
their  essays. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  here  some  of 
the  winning  entries  from  this  year's  com- 
petition, and,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks essays  written  by  the  following: 

Joe  RejTiolds,  16,  a  junior  at  Wood 
River  High  School;  the  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  F.  Reynolds  of  Wood  River, 
Nebr.  Sponsor:  Southern  Nebraska  Rural 
Public  Power  District,  Grand  Island, 
Nebr. 

Bruce  Carse.  17,  a  junior  at  Palisade 
High  School;  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Leon  Carse  of  Palisade,  Nebr.  Sponsor: 
Southwest  Public  Power  District,  Pali- 
sade, Nebr. 

Barbara  Gottschalk,  16,  a  junior  at 
McDonald  High  School;  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  E.  Gottschalk  of  Benkel- 
man,  Nebr.  Sponsor:  Southwest  Public 
Power  District,  Palisade,  Nebr. 

Dotty  Jo  Beeler,  18,  a  senior  at  Oxford 
Community  School;  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
and   Mrs.    Earl    M.   Beeler   of   Oxford, 
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Nebr.  Sponsor:  Twin  Valleys  Public 
Power  District,  Cambridge,  Nebr. 

Tom  Haffey,  17,  a  senior  at  Oxford 
Community  School;  the  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Leo  Haffey  of  Oxford,  Nebr.  Spon- 
sor: Twin  Valleys  Public  Power  District. 
Cambridge,  Nebr. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essays 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RtTRAL    ELECTRIFICATTON,    AK    EXERCISE    IN 
COOPEHATION 

(By  Joe  Reynolds,   16,  junior.  Wood  River 

High  School;  father:  A.  P.  Reynolds.  R.R. 

No.  1,  Wood  River,  Nebr.) 

(Contestant  sponsored  by  the  Southern 
Nebraska  Rural  Public  Power  District,  Grand 
Island,  Nebraska,  In  coof>eratlon  with  the 
Nebraska  Rural  Electric  Association.) 

Rural  electrlflcatton  Is  of  great  Importance 
In  my  llXe  even  though  electricity  was  In  this 
area  long  before  I  was  bom.  Electricity  haa 
given  me  and  my  neighbors  a  sense  of  re- 
aponflbiUty  and  cooperation,  a  fact  that  has 
been,  and  Is  being,  proved  countless  tlmea 
each  year. 

Aa  I  sit  here  writing  this  essay,  I  look  out 
the  window  and  see  the  bluish  haze  of  reflec- 
tions from  yard  lights  on  farms  nearby.  I 
acquire  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  and  joy  from 
this  sight,  because  Its  wonderous  sight  tells 
me  that  everything  Is  just  the  way  It  should 
be  In  the  world  tonlgiit.  Yet,  I  also  realize 
that  without  the  cooperation  of  many,  many 
people  m  the  miracle  of  creating  light,  I 
could  be  looking  out  into  bleak,  dark,  ebony 
blackness.  I  Dould  also  be  writing  thla  paper 
by  candlelight  or  gaslight,  but  I'm  not,  and 
thankful  to  be  able  to  work  under  illiunlna- 
tlon  that  Is  bright,  steady,  and  gained  by 
simply  pushing  a  button. 

Perhaps  my  appreciation  Is  greater  because 
of  the  experience  of  having  had  no  electric 
lights  one  night  during  thla  past  winter.  The 
snow  was  falling,  and  the  wind  was  blowing, 
creating  a  real  blizzard.  Already  the  Ugbta 
bad  flickered  oft  and  on  a  couple  of  times 
since  darkness  set  In.  I  was  worklni;  on 
homework  that  night  when  the  lights  went 
off  and  didn't  come  back  on.  I  rxunmaged 
through  drawers,  found  candles  and  went 
back  to  work,  but  with  considerable  diffi- 
culty— candlelight  flickers  at  the  sllghteet 
air  movement.  About  an  hour  later.  I  saw 
a  car  go  by  outside.  What  I  saw  was  some- 
thing I  wiU  never  forget;  An  REA  truck 
was  traveling  slowly  down  the  road,  shining 
a  spotlight  on  the  wires  and  poles.  I  hadn't 
expected  the  electricity  would  be  flxed  untU 
sometime  the  following  day.  But  there  they 
were,  freezing  at  the  peak  of  the  storm,  try- 
ing to  fix  the  trouble  for  the  people  in  this 
area  and  me.  Two  hours  after  the  power 
faUxire,  electricity  was  back  on.  Ever  since 
then,  I've  wanted  to  tbsknk  the  REA,  and 
now's  my  chance  to  express  my  deep  grati- 
tude to  thoae  men  who  performed  that 
night,  far  above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty! 
That  is  real  cooperation  and  genuine  service  I 

This  event,  together  with  the  acts  of  my 
friends  and  neighbors,  have  shown  me  that 
people  do  core  for  people  and  are  willing  to 
help  out  and  become  Involved  whenever  the 
need  arises.  These  deeds  have  also  taught  me 
the  pleasures  and  Joys  there  are  in  recipro- 
cating the  sacrifices  of  others  who  have  ren- 
dered their  aid  by  my  own  sacrifices.  In  so 
doing,  these  sincere  gestures  of  others  have 
helped  me  to  become  a  better  citizen  and 
have  also  given  me  guldeposts  to  follow  and 
have  been  gigantic  steps  in  growing  up. 

Yes,  rural  power  users  really  do  have  more 
than  electricity;  they  do  have  cooperative 
spirit— a  spirit  that  wlU  never  die  and  will 
never  fade  away — a  spirit  that  will  last  as 
long  as  there  are  civilized  men — a  spirit 
started  by  electrification  of  rural  areas. 
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TlMM  arc  mooMnte  I  win  klwmy*  r«m«m- 
b«r  when  I  look  out  the  window  and  a««  the 
bliiUh  haM  of  ymrd  llchU.  conquerlnK  the 
ebony  bUekneaa. 


RtnuL  Klbctbification   and  thb   Valttx  or 

KI.»CT«1C1TT     n»     TKE     HOMB     AND     OK     TH« 

Fabm 

(By  Bruce  Carae.  17.  Junior.  Pallaade  High 
School,  father:  Leon  Carae.  Pallaade,  Nebr.) 
(Contestant  sponsored  by  Southwest  Pub- 
lic Power  District.  Palisade.  Nebraska,  In  co- 
operaUon  with  the  Nebraska  Rural  Electric 
Aaaoclatlon.) 

Electricity  la  the  cheapaat  servant  you 
could  ever  wish  to  have.  And,  It's  the  moot 
powerful!  Pharaoh.  In  building  hla  pyramids 
had  thousands  of  slaves,  but  he  couldn't 
compare  to  what  you  have  at  your  command 
In  your  electrical  switch. 

Where  was  this  servant  born?  In  1936. 
Senator  George  Norrts  of  Nebraska  and  Rep- 
reaentatlve  Sam  Raybum  of  Texas  sponsored 
the  Rural  Electrlflcatlon  Act  of  1938.  The 
act  provided  that  the  AdmlnUtratlon  la  au- 
thorized to  make  lo«na  for  rural  electrlflc«> 
Uon  for  the  purpoaa  of  financing  construc- 
tion of  generating  plants,  electric  tranamla- 
alon  and  distribution  lines  for  the  fumlsh- 
"Ing  df' electric  service  to  persons  In  rural 
"krea^'At  the  time  the  Act  was  passed,  only 
10%  of  America's  rural  areas  had  central 
etatlon  electric  power:   today,  that  figure  Is 

Nebraska  niral  electric  systems  operata 
about  59.307  miles  of  line  and  serve  about 
102.315  customers.  Each  rural  electric  sys- 
tem sets  Its  own  rates,  hires  Its  own  em- 
ployees, pays  lU  own  salaries  and  makes  Its 
own  policies. 

Tea.  rural  electrics  are  great!  .  .  .  Great 
because  they  provide  a  necessary  service,  and 
provide  It  continuously,  economically  and 
dependably— but  with  very  little  fanfare. 

On  the  farm  alone  there  are  more  than 
four  hundred  uses  of  electricity:  at  least  two 
hundred  and  fifty  of  them  Increase  produc- 
tion or  make  farming  more  profitable.  An 
Important  result  of  this  program  U  the  In- 
creased business  It  brings  into  rural  com- 
munities. The  rural  market  for  appliances 
and  equipment  U  estimated  at  more  than  a 
billion  dollars  a  year. 

Electricity's  greatest  convenience  on  the 
farm  is  in  the  form  of  power  A:  the  touch 
of  a  switch  electricity  will  pump  water,  dry. 
grind,  load,  or  convey  grain,  cr  power  many 
different  shop  tools. 

One  of  the  most  pleasant  uses  Is  the  ex- 
cellent lighting  It  provides  Good  lighting 
means  more  efficient  and  safe  work.  It  makes 
more  comfortable  :he  specific  tasks  such 
as  reading,  sewing,  cooking,  and  also  makes 
our  recreation  more  enjoyable. 

Electricity  In  the  house  has  made  it  a 
home.  The  homemaker  uses  many  appliances 
to  make  her  work  rosier,  mere  efllclent  and 
enjoyable.  Water  pumps  and  heaters  mean 
instant  hot  water  for  all  household  needs 
Electric  dl.'hwa'hers.  washers  and  dryers. 
mixers,  vacuum  cleaners,  skillets,  coffee 
makers,  toa-'ters,  and  many  other  appliances 
allow  the  housewife  freedom  to  do  other 
things.  Radios  and  televlolcn  provide  news, 
weather,  and  entertainment  for  the  whole 
family  Electricity  provides  a  controlled  room 
temperature  summer  or  winter  with  heaters 
cr  air  conditioners. 

It  Is  predicted  that  by  1980  our  electric 
power  needs  will  be  nearly  three  times  greater 
than  what  we  now  use.  Experts  predict  that 
by  2000  the  average  use  of  electricity  per 
person  will  be  more  than  twenty  times  the 
present  consumption ! 

Think  what  a  precious  gift  my  generation 
Is  Inheriting.  One  that  will  provide  better 
health,  wealth,  and  happiness  to  Its  people 
All  m  all.  rural  electrification  has  been  the 
means  of  lightening  the  heavy  loads  of  work 
rural  America  has  to  carry  and  I  believe  It 
will  be  an  even  greater  servant  In  the  future. 
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RcjEAL    BLSC'iairicATiON    Ain>   THw    Valtts    or 
ELac'TaxLiTT  m  thb  Homx  and  on  thb  Famc 
(By    Barbara    Oottachalk,    18,    Junior,    Mc- 
Donald   High    School.    McDonald,    X«na.. 
father:     B.    B.    Oottachalk.    Benkelman, 
Nabr.) 

(Contestant  sponsored  by  the  Southwest 
Public  Power  DUtrlct.  Pallaade.  Nebraska.  In 
cooperation  with  the  Nebraaka  Rural  Elec- 
tric AssoclaUon.) 

What  la  the  cheapest  moat  powerful  serv- 
ant that  you  could  ever  wish  to  have?  No. 
It's  not  a  brawny  houaemald  or  a  powerful 
butler,  but  electricity !  Today,  when  you  flick 
an  electric  switch,  you  are  In  command  of 
more  power  than  any  of  the  ancient  kings 
or  conquerors  could  ever  have  dreamed  of 
poaaeaalng.  Rural  families  were  stUl  living  In 
the  "Dark  Ages"  for  over  60  years  while  their 
city  cousins  reigned  over  electric  power,  but 
thanks  to  modem  rural  electrification,  dty 
and  farm  dwellers  are  now  equals. 

Tea.  today  rural  farms  are  Just  as  "turned 
on"  as  the  younger  generation  and  they  are 
as  much  a  part  of  the  American  scene  as 
the  cities  t  Farming  technology  is  advancing 
by  leaps  and  bounds  every  day  and  electricity 
la  playing  a  big  part  In  thU.  Specialized  op- 
erauons  such  as  dairy  farms.  irrlgaUon  proj- 
ecu,  livestock  feeding  yards,  and  the  like  are 
becoming  almost  wholly  dependent  on  elec- 
tric power.  Electric  augers,  grain  dryers  and 
welders  are  examples  of  farming  equipment 
which  provide  extra  help  that  a  farm  50  years 
ago  would  have  had  to  do  without. 

The  housewife  appreciates  electricity  per- 
haps better  than  any  of  the  other  members 
of  a  farm  family.  Radio  and  televUion  give 
her  contacts  with  the  reat  of  the  world,  and 
household  drudgery  Is  nearlng  extinction, 
thanks  to  electric  washers,  dryers,  stovea  and 
countlesa  other  appliances. 

Today's  younger  generation  can't  Imagine 
life  without  electricity.  Children  watch  tele- 
vision and  listen  to  the  radio  without  giving 
the  electric  power  that  operates  them  a  sec- 
ond thought.  One  part  of  the  home  can  be 
Just  as  comfortable  for  them  to  play  in  as 
another  part  because  of  central  electric  heat- 
ing or  cooling. 

Electric  power  may  be  a  willing  servant, 
but  it  should  be  appreciated.  Perhaps  today 
we  don't  have  to  think  of  electricity  every 
time  we  use  it,  but  since  the  creation  of  REA 
in  1935.  countless  scores  of  dedicated  people 
have  made  it  their  business  to  continually 
Improve,  and  lower  the  cost  of  REA  service. 
We  owe  a  lot  of  gratitude  to  these  public  ser- 
vants who  have  helped  to  bring  us  electric 
power  that  makes  our  lives  more  enjoyable 
every  day. 

REA  benefited  greatly  from  enthusiastic 
open-minded  people  at  the  start  of  niral 
electrlrtc.Ttlon  cooperatives  and  it  is  still 
searching  for  people  who  will  open  the  doors 
to  greater  advancement  in  future  genera- 
tions. Even  though  a  farm  youth  might  not 
chooee  a  particular  career  in  the  REA  pro- 
gram, his  lUe  win  be  more  satisfying  and 
productive  because  of  rural  electrification, 
no  matter  what  his  career  may  be. 

The  story  of  electrification  in  rural  Amer- 
ica U  by  no  means  over.  Every  year  electric 
power  enters  the  homes  of  140.000  new  rural 
consumers,  bring  higher  living  standards 
with  it,  and  consequently  changing  their 
Uvea.  Moreover.  Increasing  amounts  of  elec- 
tricity are  being  sold  each  year  to  exUting 
consumers. 

The  whole  American  way  of  life  is  sym- 
bolized by  the  REA  program.  Only  in  a  free 
democratic  country  could  citizens  work  to- 
gether for  their  own  common  good.  In  the 
past  30  years  that  REA  has  served  rural 
America,  electricity  has  Increased  farm  living 
standards  at  an  astonishing  rate.  What  will 
happen  In  the  next  30  years?  It  Is  beyond 
the  imagination  of  anyone,  but  as  REA  con- 
tinues to  expand  In  the  future,  we  can  be 
assured  of  seeing  a  rural  America  that  will 
be  a  stronger  and  an  even  more  dependable 
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part  Of  our  free  country,  the  United  Sutes  ot 
America. 


How  Rttkai.  ELKcranncATiON  Rclps  Me  and 

Mr  COMMUWiTt 
( By  Dotty  Jo  Beeler,  18,  senior.  Oxford  Com- 

munlty    School,    father:    Earl    M.    Beeler 

Oxford,  Nebr.) 

(Contestant  sponsored  by  the  Twin  Val- 
leys  Public  Power  District.  Cambridge.  Nebr 
In  cooperation  with  the  Nebraska  Rural  Elec- 
tric Association.) 

When  I  think  of  the  mjrrlad  of  ways  Rural 
Electrification  has  helped  me — a  girl  born 
and  raised  on  a  farm — literally  hundreds  of 
ideas  pop  Into  my  head.  It  is  really  amazing 
that  such  small  wlrea  can  carry  so  much 
comfort!  In  the  winter  our  electric  furnace 
keeps  my  family  and  me  warm;  in  the  sum- 
mer  our  air  conditioner  keeps  us  cool.  Elec- 
tricity has  greatly  expanded  family  entertain- 
ment  from  the  time  my  mother  was  a  girl.  I 
can  watch  television,  listen  to  the  radio,  or 
read  late  at  night  and  not  have  to  worry 
about  batteries,  candles,  or  keroaene  lamps. 
As  in  the  rest  of  the  house,  when  I  work  in 
the  kitchen,  my  servant,  electricity,  U  always 
at  my  side  furnishing  power  for  the  electric 
stove,  refrigerator-freezer,  dishwasher,  wash- 
er and  dryer. 

Not  all  of  my  work  la  In  the  house  because 
as  a  livestock  producing  4-H  girl.  I  work  out- 
side  a  lot.  When  I  go  about  my  choree.  I  re- 
allze  Just  how  much  electricity  is  needed  on 
our  farm.  I  would  hate  to  carry  all  the  water 
for  the  cattle  that  our  electric  pump  fur. 
nishes.  We  used  to  run  a  seventy-five  cow 
dairy.  The  few  times  the  power  failed  brought 
to  our  attention  how  much  we  really  needed 
electricity  for  our  dairy.  Another  silent  helper 
is  our  vapor  light  which  not  only  discourage* 
prowlers,  but  also  provides  a  reassuring  at- 
mosphere for  our  livestock.  Dad  often  dls- 
cusses  how  much  easier  it  Is  to  wean  calves 
In  a  lighted  pen. 

In  my  community  I  see  excellent  ezamjiles 
of  what  Rural  Electricity  has  done  for  the 
small  town.  Many  factories  are  moving  from 
the  cities  to  smaller  communities.  One  such 
factory  is  Dyna-Forge  which  located  near 
Oxford.  The  executives  of  Dyna-Forge  wanted 
a  small  community  that  would  provide  * 
place  to  build  an  airport  adjacent  to  th« 
plant.  Without  REA  our  community  would 
not  have  been  able  to  furnish  the  electricity 
needed  for  both  the  factory  and  the  airport 
Another  rural  located  factory,  which  Is  Just 
beginning  to  provide  emplojrment  in  my  com- 
munity, la  a  church  pew  factory.  Many  of  th« 
workers  for  these  factorlea  could  not  find 
rental  property  in  town  and  now  live  In  farm 
houses  with  electricity  furnished  by  REA. 

While  driving  down  the  highway  In  ths 
evening.  I  see  the  rows  of  lights  from  tur- 
key houses  where,  again,  our  Rural  Electrical 
servant  has  lighted  the  way.  For  a  generation 
turkeys  have  been  my  community's  largest 
Industry.  If  it  were  not  for  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion, we  would  not  have  this  large  Industry 
and  many  Americans  would  miss  the  turke) 
for  holiday  dinners. 

REA  Is  the  All  American  Power  for  all 
Rural  Americans.  I  shudder  when  I  tn-  to 
imagine  what  it  would  be  like  If  we  sudden- 
ly lost  our  electricity  and  rural  America  re- 
turned to  the  "Dark  Agee." 

What  Rttral  Electrification  Means  to  Mi 

AND  Mt   COMMUNrrT 

(By  Tom  Haffey,  17,  senior.  Oxford  Com- 
munity School:  father:  Leo  Haffey.  Oxford. 
Nebr.) 

(Contestant  sponsored  by  the  Twin  Valleys 
Public  Power  Dlatrlcta.  Cambridge.  Nebraska, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Nebraska  Rural  Elec- 
tric Association.) 

The  water  surges  endlessly  up  from  the 
earth  giving  life  to  the  land  that  had  before 
been  barren  except  for  dry  grass  and  cactus. 
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Xhe  steady  hum  of  a  power  line  and  the 
drone  of  an  electric  pump  laboring  under 
unseen  weight  can  be  heard  pushing  the  wa- 
ter through  rows  of  pipes.  This  Is  a  modern 
day  miracle,  making  land  which  had  previ- 
ously been  useless  for  raising  crops,  because 
of  the  lack  of  water,  green  and  furtile. 

This  modem  day  miracle  had  been  made 
possible,  in  part,  by  rural  electrification 
bringing  electricity  to  farm  areas  through- 
out the  nation.  With  the  aid  of  rural  elec- 
trification the  farmer,  or  rancher  can  now 
enjoy  many  of  the  benefits  of  electricity.  It 
makes  Irrigation  away  from  streams,  rivers 
and  all  open  water  sources  possible  with  the 
aid  of  a  reliable  electric  pumping  system.  By 
using  electricity  to  power  a  mechanical  feed- 
ing operation,  the  feeder  can  Increase  pro- 
duction and  thus  Increase  his  profit. 

As  a  member  of  a  farming  oommunlty  I 
can  realize  the  Importance  of  electricity  in  a 
rural  area.  Rural  electricity  makes  It  pos- 
sible to  gain  more  from  the  land  and  raise 
livestock  more  quickly  and  efficiently. 

There  are  many  applications  of  electricity 
on  the  farm  today.  Tilany  of  these  uses  in- 
crease both  the  speed  and  the  quality  of 
production.  An  example  of  this  U  the  air- 
conditioned  housing  unit  for  the  raising  of 
swine.  Electricity  to  heat  and  cool  the  build- 
ing results  In  year  round  production  of  swine 
and  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  animals  lost 
during  farrowing.  Electric  lighting  of  the 
farmyard  makes  it  possible  for  the  farmer  to 
have  longer  working  hours  or  more  leisure 
time  to  spend  with  his  family  after  the  work- 
ing day  is  over.  Farmyard  lighting  also  dis- 
courages would-be  thieves  from  trespassing. 

Rural  electrification  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  success  of  a  rural  community, 
also.  A  oommunlty  with  an  Inexpensive  and 
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efficient  power  supply  has  a  greater  chance 
of  promoting  new  buslneaeee.  By  using  elec- 
tricity to  light  Its  streets  a  community  may 
become  a  safer  and  better  place  to  live:  elec- 
tricity also  makes  possible  many  different 
ways  of  entertainment,  such  as  theaters  and 
lighted  recreation  facilities,  to  keep  the 
younger  people  busy. 

Electricity  Is  an  Important  part  of  a  niral 
area.  Without  it  the  United  States  would 
not  be  what  It  Is  today;  a  world  power  ex- 
porting products  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Electricity  may  well  be  one  of  the  mainstays 
of  rural  America. 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


r 


HON.  BENJAMIN  B.  BLACKBURN 

or    GEORCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThwrsAay,  June  5, 1969 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  I  attempt  to  ascertain  the  think- 
ing of  my  constituents  on  matters  of 
importance  to  our  country  by  sending 
questionnaires  to  them. 

Since  many  of  my  colleagues  would 
like  to  know  the  nature  of  the  questions 
I  am  asking,  I  am  inserting  the  ques- 
tionnaire at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
Also,  when  all  responses  have  been  re- 
ceived and  tabulated,  I  will  share  the  re- 
sults with  my  colleagues. 

The  questionnaire  follows: 


Yes 

.   Should  the  Federal  Government  develop  laws  to  help  prevent  strikes  by  public  employees? □ 

2.  Do  you  Ijvor  legislation  which  would  return  to  the  States  a  percentage  of  the  money  now  collected  In  Federal  Yes 

income  taxes? 3 

3  Do  you  believe  the  Federal  Government  should  guartntse  an  annual  inconM  to  heads  of  fafflilies.  whether  or  Yes 

not  they  are  workmg? D 

4  Do  you  support  the  proposal  to  convert  the  Post  Office  into  a  Government-owned  corporation  to  operate  on  a  Yes 

self-supportini  basis? □ 

Yes 

5  Red  China — do  you  lavor  U.S.  support  for  admission  of  Peking  to  the  United  Nations? □ 

6.  The  President's  economic  advisers  recomnend  extension  of  the  10-percent  surtax,  along  with  other  Federal  Yes 

actions,  as  essential  to  control  inflation.  Do  you  agree? □ 

7.  With  regard  to  Vietnam,  do  you  lavor— 

(a)  Continuing! ,: resent  militsry  operations  while  negotiating  for  an  indefinite  period  time,  orl a 

(b)S;tting  a  time  limit  on  the  peace  talks?                                                                           /  C 

8  In  the  absence  ot  meaningful  agreements  at  the  peace  talks  would  you  favor  that  we — 

(a)  Announce  the  begmmng  ot  systematic  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces,  or) a 

(b)  Fxert  all  military  and  diplomatic  pressures  necessary  lor  victory?    /  O 

9  For  future  presidenlnl  elections,  do  you  favor— 

(a)  Continuing  the  present  method                                                                                   '  * 

(b)  Apportioning  the  electorsl  votes  Irom  each  State  so  as  to  reflect  the  popular  vote  cast' D 

(c)  Casting  one  electoral  vote  for  the  successful  nominee  in  each  congressional  district  (with  the  two  state-)  c 
wide  electoral  votes  reflecting  the  successful  nominee  statewide) f  3 

(d)  Electing  the  President  by  direct,  popular  vote?                                                                                I 
Would  you  rate  President  Nixon's  overall  performance  since  he  took  ottiee  s$—  a 

(a)  Excellent    (b)Goo4 Q 

c 

(c)Fair    (d)  Poor y □ 
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No 
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No 
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No 
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No 
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No 
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into  business  repairing  tractors.  Soon  his 
creative  genius  with  machines  resulted 
in  an  improved  method  of  building  earth 
scrappers  smd  this  in  turn  resulted  In 
his  becoming  eui  industrialist. 

He  opened  his  first  plant  in  1920  and 
within  a  decade  was  manufacturing 
heavy-grading  equipment. 

During  World  War  n,  the  LeToumeau 
Co.  produced  70  percent  of  sill  the  earth- 
moving  equipment  used  by  our  Armed 
Forces.  LeToumeau  msichlnes  leveled 
jungles  and  revolutionized  roadbuilding 
techniques. 

In  1946,  Mr.  LeToumeau  introduced  a 
machine  which  could  lay  the  concrete 
required  to  build  a  four-room  house  in  a 
single  day. 

Later,  he  tumed  his  attentions  to  pro- 
ducing other  types  of  machinery  includ- 
ing a  jungle  tree  crusher  and  an  ocean- 
going drilling  barge. 

During  aU  of  this  industrial  success,  he 
continued  his  evangelistic  work.  He 
sponsored  religious  activities  at  all  of  his 
Industrial  plants.  He  once  said: 

A  factory  can  be  dedicated  to  God  as  well 
as  a  church. 

And  added —  f 

It  may  be  used  as  a  means  of  saving  many 
souls. 

In  1935,  Mr.  LeToumeau  established  a 
foundation  which  distributed  90  percent 
of  the  dividends  from  the  stock  he  held 
in  his  own  company  to  Christian  and 
charitable  causes. 

In  1946,  Mr.  LeToumeau  purchased  a 
surplus  Army  hospital  facility  in  Long- 
view  and  converted  it  into  a  technical 
institute,  now  Itnown  as  XieToumeau 
College,  a  4-year  liberal  arts  and  engi- 
neering college  having  more  than  750 
students. 

Mr.  President,  this  great  man  contrib- 
uted much  to  his  Nation,  to  the  people 
he  met,  and  to  Christianity.  He  is  sorely 
missed. 


THE  SOUTH  DAKOTA  STOCK- 
GROWERS  ASSOCIATION 


DEATH  OF  R.  G.  LeTOURNEAU 


HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWER 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  June  5,  19S9 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
with  deep  regret  that  I  learned  of  the 
recent  death  of  Mr.  R.  G.  LeToumeau  of 
Longview,  Tex. 

Mr.  LeToumeau  led  an  active  and 
productive  life.  He  personally  made  a 
significant  contribution  to  his  coimtry's 
military  effort  in  World  War  n  as  the 
develoiser  and  manufacturer  of  the 
world's  largest  earth-moving  equipment. 

All  through  his  life,  he  never  lost  sight 
of  his  own  need  for  divine  assistance  and 
the  role  of  the  Lord  in  the  lives  of  all 
men. 


His  80  years  of  life  constituted  a 
unique  linkage  of  personal  resourceful- 
ness, creativity  and  ability  with  depend- 
ence upon  God.  This  linkage  has  been  an 
inspiration  to  many  of  those  who  knew 
Mr.  LeToumeau  suid  to  those  who  worked 
for  him. 

His  motto  was,  "God  is  my  partner." 
His  life  was  a  s3mibol  of  success  of  the 
free  enterprise  system. 

His  three  uncles  and  two  sisters  were 
missionaries,  and  he  himself  traveled 
many  himdreds  of  thousands  of  miles 
preaching. 

A  native  of  Vermont,  Mr.  LeToumeau 
took  correspondence  courses  in  engineer- 
ing and  geometry  and  went  to  work  at 
the  age  of  14,  first  as  an  iron  molder, 
then  as  a  garage  mechanic  in  California. 

During  World  War  I  he  served  in  the 
Navy  and  he  learned  the  electric  ma- 
chinist's trade.  After  the  war,  he  went 


HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF   SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  5, 1969 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  South 
Dakota  Stockgrowers  Association  is 
holding  its  annual  meeting  this  weekend 
in  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.  The  keynote 
speaker  at  the  3-day  convention  will  be 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clifford  M. 
Hardin. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  stock- 
growers  association  as  a  vital  cog  in 
providing  South  Dakota  with  a  sound 
agricultural  economic  base. 

Beef  provides  the  largest  source  of 
agricultural  income  to  South  Dakota 
farmers,  and  the  State  ranks  sixth  na- 
tionally in  the  number  of  beef  cows. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  beef  cows 
h&ve  more  than  doubled  since  1950  and 
beef  income  in  South  Dakota  represented 
47  percent  of  all  the  total  cash  farm  in- 
come from  crops  and  livestock  last  year. 

The  future  of  beef  production  in  South 
Dakota  will  be  even  more  promising  with 
the  development  of  the  Oahe  irrigation 
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project,  whleh  will  usure  •  cuanmteed 
feed  supply  to  feed  out  cattle  on  South 
Dftkota  feedlote  which  are  presently 
being  prepared  for  market  In  neighboring 
SUtes. 


TAX-FINANC?gD  PRC«*AOANDA 
MACHINE 


HON.  PAUL  J.  FANNIN 

OF    AJOSONA 

nV  THX  SMOIATK  OP  THE  UNTTKD  8TATI8 

Thursday.  June  5,  1969 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  2  or  3 
years  ago.  Congress  debated  quite  hotly 
on  the  issue  of  financing  some  sort  of 
public  broadcasting  corporation.  With  a 
fun  public  airing,  a  carefully  limited  pro- 
gram was  authorized.  The  main  fear 
stemmed  from  the  possibility  that  once 
Oovemment  gets  Into  the  propaganda 
business.  It  Is  hard  to  know  when  to  stop. 
Now  It  appears  that  what  Congress 
.would. not  permit  to  be  done  directly  Is 
-bein«.done  indirectly.  I  call  attention  to 
an  excellent  article  appearing  in  Barron's 
magazine  which  gives  documentation  to 
the  degree  of  growth  Oovemment  propa- 
ganda has  experienced  over  the  past  3 
or  4  years. 

It  seems  that  several  departments  have 
audiovisual  departments  and  production 
capabilities  that  rival  Hollywood  and 
New  York.  In  addition,  these  produc- 
tions— prepared  with  tax  money — often 
seem  to  be  in  direct  contradiction  with 
stated  policies  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Oovemment. 

In  a  time  when  we  are  seeking  ways  to 
cut  the  Federal  budget.  I  would  suggest 
this  as  a  prime  area  for  consideration.  It 
makes  little  sense  to  me  to  have  an  audio- 
visual publicity  department  churning  out 
commercials  on  how  to  get  Oovemment 
to  do  more  things  for  you,  when  we  are 
trying  to  get  people  to  be  more  self- 
reliant. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  I  would  suggest 
It  Is  not  proper  for  one  Federal  agency, 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion, to  be  Insisting  that  broadcasters 
devote  a  certain  portion  of  their  air  time 
to  "public  service,"  and  at  the  same  thne 
to  be  providing  a  great  bulk  of  material 
to  be  used  in  that  same  "public  service" 
time.  It  Is  not  hard  to  imagine  a  broad- 
caster being  under  some  degree  of  In- 
timidation tn  such  a  situation.  I  can  well 
believe  that  a  station  manager  may 
schedule  some  of  the  releases  of  HUD. 
GEO.  HEW.  or  Agriculture  Just  to  "cover" 
himself  in  case  his  next  license  renewal 
Is  questioned.  Thus.  In  such  a  situation, 
we  find  Oovemment.  tax-financed  radio- 
TV  material  competing  for  a  limited 
amount  of  air  time  with  such  organiza- 
tions as  the  Red  Cross.  United  Olvers 
Fund,  March  of  Dimes,  and  other  private 
or  voluntary  "public  service"  announce- 
ments. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  that  each  de- 
partment examine  the  budget  it  la  now 
preparing  to  cut  back  or  eliminate  a 
great  deal  of  this  kind  of  activity.  I  have 
no  objection  to  departments  providing 
assistance  to  news  media  in  their  pur- 
suit of  any  Important  programs  being 
carried  on  by  those  departments  and 
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agencies — however,  even  those  activities 
can  be  overdone.  What  I  do  object  to, 
and  I  think  most  of  the  American  peo- 
ple will  agree  on  this  point.  Is  the  build- 
ing of  great  propaganda  empires  to  turn 
out  reams  and  reels  of  material  trying  to 
turn  the  populace's  desire  toward  more 
Federal  Intervention  Into  their  lives 
rather  than  less.  That  was  not  the  basis 
upon  whleh  the  Nation  was  built,  that 
was  not  the  basis- upon  which  the  Na- 
tion became  great,  and  it  is  not  the  di- 
rection in  which  I  believe  the  majority  of 
the  American  people  wish  to  proceed.  I 
think  that  was  clearly  indicated  in  the 
reluctance  and  care  exercised  in  the  dis- 
cussion over  public  broadcasting. 

I  further  suggest  that  members  of  the 
various  appropriations  subcommittees 
charged  with  the  financial  oversight  of 
these  activities  may  wish  to  inquire  into 
these  activities  so  as  to  satisfy  them- 
selves that  the  money  requested  in  the 
budget  for  fiscal  1970  is  really  essential 
to  carrying  out  and  implementation  of 
the  department's  work. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  written  by  Mrs. 
Shirley  Schelbla.  published  in  the  May 
19  Issue  of  Barron's  magazine,  be  printed 
In  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Yoxrm  llAMimm'B  Voics:  "Public  Bextk*" 
BaoADCAamta  Has  Bkcoms  a  Pkopagaitoa 
MACHnnt 

(By  Shirley  SchelbU) 
Washinoton. — In  curylng  out  plans  to 
close  59  Job  Ck>rps  centers,  President  Nlzon 
may  find  bis  task  made  harder  by  rmdlo  and 
color  television  spot  announcements  which 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  recently 
sent  to  stations  throughout  the  country.  In 
a  staff  memorandum  dated  February  14,  OBO 
said:  'Three  new  Job  Corps  TV  spots,  with 
the  theme  of  Give  Yourself  a  Chance.'  have 
been  distributed  to  all  TV  stations  and  wUl 
be  shown  In  addition  to  those  currently  used. 
Additional  radio  spots  have  also  been  distrib- 
uted." (While  the  Labor  Department,  slated 
to  take  over  the  Job  Corps,  persuaded  OEO  to 
withdraw  plans  to  advertise  the  Job  Corp* 
on  the  side  panels  of  every  mall  truck  In  the 
country.  It  faUed  to  talk  OEO  Into  klUlng  the 
radio-TV  spots.) 

HIOIII,T  CONTaOVEaSIAI. 

A  few  yean  ago.  federal  production  of  TV 
and  radio  material  to  propai^andlze  highly 
controversial  programs  was  most  unusual.  To- 
day It's  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception 
for  moat  government  agencies  engaged  In 
social  endeavors,  nor  are  their  efforts  con- 
fined to  spots.  On  the  contrary,  today  they 
turn  out  vast  quantities  of  long  and  short 
TV  fUms.  video  tape  and  radio  productions 
and  scripts.  They're  doing  It  on  their  own: 
through  donated  professional  services:  and 
under  contract  with  private  companies  and 
non-profit  InstltuUons  Uke  universities.  Some 
*«*Pci—  even  have  a  'Spotmaster'  which  en- 
ables stations  to  broadcast  recordings  directly 
from  a  phone  after  dialing  the  right  number. 

Nobody  knows  how  much  money  the  gov- 
ernment spends  on  such  activities,  or  even 
the  approximate  value  of  the  gratis  services. 
Nobody  even  knows  how  much  Uncle  Sam 
spends  for  public  relations;  most  agencies 
take  such  dlsbiirsements  out  of  their  admin- 
istrative budgets.  However,  one  independent 
producer  of  TV  films  for  the  government 
estimates  that  expenditures  for  that  Item 
alone  run  Into  hundreds  of  mUllons  of  dol- 
lars. (He  Ukee  the  work  because  It  doesn't 
Involve  competitive  bidding.) 


Nobody  at  the  top  in  government  stuoits 
the  radio  and  TV  messages  being  dliemi- 
nated.  Herbert  Klein,  communications  direc- 
tor for  President  Nixon,  doesn't  have  the 
time.  Small  wonder.  The  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment alone  has  3(X)  different  films  available 
for  television,  not  counting  about  350  spou 
plus  radio  material. 

The  uncontrolled  avalanche  of  federal  pro- 
paganda gets  a  great  recepUon  from  radio 
and  television.  Broadcasters  apparenUy  are 
delighted  to  receive  free  material  of  com- 
mercial quality.  Moreover.  It  Is  one  way  to 
comply  with  the  requirement  of  the  Federal 
Conununlcatlons  Commission  to  devote  some 
of  their  time  to  "public  service";  all  federal 
productions  for  the  airwaves  are  lumped  into 
the  "public  service"  category.  But  they're  be- 
ginning to  look  less  like  a  public  service  and 
more  like  a  propaganda  monster. 

OTHKa    RXALMS,    TOO 

President  Nixon  may  find  himself  in  (^ 
position  to  federal  radio- TV  material  in  other 
realms  as  well.  As  he  tries  to  "bring  us  to- 
gether"  and  still  the  voices  of  racial  turmoil 
he  will  be  running  Into  a  TV  spot  distributed 
by  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  (HUD),  which  says.  In  part 
"If  you're  black,  you've  got  to  be  famous  to 
Uve  where  you  want.  Tou  call  up;  the  agent 
has  a  house.  Show  your  face;  It  vanishes  " 

While  Mr.  Nixon  is  trying  to  bring  OBO'i 
community  action  under  control,  a  HUD 
radio  spot  Is  urging  listeners  to  "organlw 
community  acUon  groups."  (A  14-mlnute  In- 
terior Department  TV  movie  suggests  com- 
munity action  to  remedy  a  water  shortage.) 
Although,  the  Chief  Executive's  advisors  are 
pondering  the  problem  of  too  many  request* 
for  HUD  money,  the  agency's  TV  and  radio 
spots  tell  people  to  send  for  a  booklet.  'Bet- 
ter CommunlUes.  "  which  urges  readers  to 
apply  ^or  nine  different  kinds  of  grants  from 
HUD. 

Communications  Director  Klein  says  be 
would  like  to  Inspire  a  new  pride  In  America. 
But  here's  what  the  booklet  says:  "Todsy 
America's  urban  communities  are  at  a  Junc- 
txire.  Their  sidewalks  are  unsafe,  streeti 
Jammed  with  traffic  and  air  polluted.  Their 
office  and  apartment  buildings  are  all  too 
often  uniformly  drab  and  unoriginal  In  de- 
sign. Their  cores'  are  ridden  with  slums. 
Junkyards  and  neon  forests.  Their  splayed 
amorphous  suburbs  are  rapidly  becoming  un- 
sightly and  unllvable.  Whether  they  will 
continue  to  deteriorate  or  will  be  revitalized 
and  rebuilt  Is  In  question."  The  answer,  says 
the  booklet.  Is  that  everyone  "must  be  made 
aware  of  the  abundant  opportunities  avail- 
able to  them  for  bettering  their  communi- 
ties." I.e.  money  from  HUD.  Proudly  HUD  re- 
ports It  has  had  1.500  requests  for  the  book- 
let directly  attributable  to  the  spots. 

sOLicrmfo  business 

The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  Is  another  agency  which  appear* 
to  be  using  spots  to  solicit  more  buslnes* 
than  It  can  handle.  Despite  Its  admitted  In- 
ability to  deal  with  the  huge  volume  of  com- 
plaints It  has  on  hand.  EEOC  has  a  radio 
spot  which  says.  In  part.  "Do  you  need  a 
Job?  If  so.  go  to  your  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service  or  visit  a  private  employment 
agency.  If  you  hear  of  a  Job  that  you  can  do 
and  you  wotUd  like  to  have,  go  today  and 
apply  for  It  ...  If  you  are  turned  down  be- 
cause somebody  thinks  you  are  the  wrong 
color  or  the  wrong  race  or  the  wrong  sex  or 
religion  or  national  origin,  that  somebody 
is  breaking  the  law — and  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission  wants  to 
hear  about  It." 

The  Agriculture  Department's  huge  roster 
of  TV  movies  and  radio  material  promotes 
vlrtuaUy  every  controversial  activity  within 
Its  Jurisdiction,  Including  farm  and  electric 
cooperatives.  A  film  now  In  preparation  will 
tout  the  federal  meat  and  poultry  Inspection 
service  which  recently  baa  been  criticized  for 
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^ulng  biased  repoits  on  conditions  In  the 
jnest-packlng  Industry  (Barron's.  April  7). 

BOXOOWS    AKO   BUTS 

Back  In  1906,  when  President  Johnson  was 
■truggllng  to  win  support  for  the  War  on 
Poverty,  the  Department  produced  a  38^- 
mlnute  film  titled,  "Poverty  In  Rural  Ameri- 
ca." It  remains  In  circulation  for  TV  use. 
Aooordlng  to  the  Department's  catalog:  "This 
film  takes  you  where  the  'Hidden  Americans' 
Uve — Into  the  mountain  hollows,  to  the 
end  of  the  rutted  dirt  roads,  and  into  the  by- 
passed communities." 

This  a  long  way,  of  course,  from  Smoky  the 
Bear,  who  now  Is  revered  as  the  grandfa- 
ther of  the  mushrooming  federal  broadcast- 
ing ventures.  The  Department  still  Is  pro- 
moting Its  fire-fighting  bear  and  features  him 
on  about  96  commercially  produced  TV  sp>ots. 
They  are  the  only  films  which  the  agency 
doesn't  turn  out  in  Its  own  studio  In  Its 
QMttwllng  South  Building.  During  fiscal  1968, 
the  studio  made  87  TV  films  for  the  Depart- 
ment, compared  with  94  In  1967.  "But  owing 
to  a  sharp  increase  In  the  requirement  for 
longer  films,"  It  expltdns,  "the  level  of  ac- 
tivity In  terms  of  finished  screen  minutes 
held  essentially  constant." 

Here  Is  what  the  Department  reports  on  Its 
growing  radio  activities:  " 'Agri-Tape,'  a 
weekly  tape  recorded  program,  went  to  427 
radio  stations,  exceeding  what  was  thought 
a  rear  earlier  was  near  production  capacity 
(400)  for  regular  handling  with  existing  fa- 
cilities. 'Agriculture  USA,'  another  weekly 
taped  program,  g^ew  from  220  regularly  using 
stations  to  236.  The  dally  radio  featurettes, 
'Consiuner  Time,'  issued  on  a  weekly  reel  of 
six  programs  (three  and  a  half  minutes), 
continues  serving  335  to  350  radio  stations." 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  (HEW)  Is  so  deep  in  dramatic  pro- 
ductions for  the  airwaves  that  it  employs  a 
former  theatrical  agent — Harry  C.  Bell — as 
its  radio-TV  officer.  Among  the  Department's 
recent  TV  films  are  two  running  a  half-hour 
each,  called  "Beware  the  Wind"  and  "Battle 
Below  the  Clouds."  Dealing  with  air  pollu- 
tion, both  are  distributed  under  the  auspices 
of  HEW's  Consumer  Protection  and  En- 
vironmental Health  Service. 

A  15-mlnute  weekly  show  by  HEW's  Social 
Security  Administration  Is  carried  by  743  TV 
stations  and  3,698  radio  stations.  A  five- 
minute  weekly  show,  recorded  for  Social  Se- 
curity by  singer  Eddy  Arnold.  Is  aired  by  2.000 
radio  stations  a  week  In  addition.  Social  Se- 
curity reports  that  during  the  final  quarter 
of  last  year,  185  TV  stations  used  its  live 
programs;  91,  Its  long  films  and  703,  spots. 

"Three  years  ago,"  says  Mr.  BeU,  "we  we'-e 
producing  virtually  no  TV  spots:  now  we  have 
them  out  on  anti-smoking,  air  pollution, 
drug  abuse,  rehabilitation,  the  Teacher  Corps, 
financial  aid  to  students  and  Social  Security." 

With  over  1,(X)0  community  action  centers 
scattered  all  over  the  country,  OEO  Is  In  a 
unique  position  to  exploit  radio  and  TV  as  a 
propaganda  tool.  It  is  urging  every  center  to 
literally  get  Into  the  act.  Volume  n  of  an 
OBO  Public  Affairs  Handbook  called  "Sound 
and  Sight"  tells  how  to  do  it. 

"Under  terms  of  their  licensing  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  TV 
and  radio  stations  must  devote  a  certain 
amoimt  of  broadcast  time  to  public  service" 
and  "your  Community  Action  Program  fits 
the  definition  of  a  public  interest  program," 
the  booklet  advises. 

scBATCBnrc  thx  suxtace 

But  wangling  free  spot  announcements 
and  guest  appearances  on  existing  programs 
is  "only  scratching  the  surface."  according  to 
the  booklet.  Send  news  releases  about  CAA 
activities  to  TV  and  radio  stations  and  de- 
velop with  them  a  public  affairs  series  telling 
"what  the  poverty  program  can  do  for  the 
oooununlty  and  what  the  community  can  do 
for  the  poverty  program,"  It  urges. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"Know  the  q>eclal  prejudices  of  your  au- 
dls&oe. ...  In  a  niral  area  .  .  .  emphaslae  the 
'individuality'  or  'self-help.'  ...  In  an  tirban 
area,  where  group  cooperation  Is  more  of  a 
way  of  life,  your  program  might  portray  thoee 
efforts  m  which  the  community  J<^ns  to- 
gether toward  a  special  goal,"  declares  the 
booklet. 

With  a  $100/)00  grant  from  OEO,  the  Com- 
munity Action  TrsLilng  Institute  of  Trenton, 
N.J.,  produced  a  TV  show  aeries  which  re- 
cently was  nominated  for  a  special  citation 
by  the  National  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences. Called  "Ta  Es  Tlempo"  (It's  AlMut 
Time) ,  the  five  Spanish  language  shows  were 
aired  over  UHF  channel  47  In  Newark  last 
August  and  September.  The  theme  was  that 
It's  about  time  to  do  something  about  pov- 
erty and  that  the  answers  lie  In  community 
action. 

ACnON-TTPB  CLXrBS 

CATI  reports  that  over  BO  buyers'  clubs, 
block  clubs  and  "other  action  type"  clubs 
were  formed  as  a  direct  result  of  the  Spanish- 
language  showings. 

On  each  of  the  five  evenings  when  the  TV 
programs  were  shown,  224  Spanish -speaking 
OATI  group  leaders  conducted  training  ses- 
sions In  their  homes  for  2,3(X)  people  in  con- 
nection with  viewing  the  programs. 

Here,  In  essence,  is  how  CATI  describes  the 
show  on  employment  problems:  A  man  who 
hsM  worked  at  a  factory  for  seven  years  Is 
fired  without  being  told  the  reason.  His 
union  will  not  help  him.  When  he  tells  his 
friends,  they  are  afraid  that  if  they  help  him, 
they  will  be  fired.  But  finally  they  meet  with 
an  employment  specialist  at  a  CAA.  "He  sug- 
gests they  form  a  group  so  they  can  learn 
what  to  do;  e.g.  how  to  participate  In  the 
union  so  It's  working  for  their  benefit."  The 
specialist  also  helps  the  fired  worker  "get 
Into  a  training  program  that  will  prepare  him 
for  a  new  career." 

This  Is  what  CATI  reported  about  advance 
promotions:  "The  group  leader  and  actor 
network  of  local  people,  assisted  by  many 
OAAs,  local  organizations  and  churches  In 
New  Tork  City  and  northern  New  Jersey,  dis- 
tributed more  than  3,000  posters  and  50,000 
throwaway  announcements.  This  neighbor- 
hood promotional  effort  reached  36  Spanish 
barrios.  .  .  .  Channel  47  gave  free  air  time 
for  short  promotional  spot  announcements. 
...  An  advertisement  was  placed  in  The  New 
Tork  Times  the  day  of  the  first  telecast." 

Currently  being  aired  In  Newark — over 
radio  station  WNJR — Is  the  Newark  Report, 
produced  by  the  United  Community  Corp.. 
the  top  CAA  In  that  city.  Started  last  Octo- 
ber, It  is  a  panel  discussion  show  of  the  pro- 
grams of  the  UOC,  and  WNJR  says  It  Is  very 
popular. 

DTNAMIC     PLATTOUC 

According  to  The  Cnisader,  a  newspaper 
published  by  the  UCX!,  television  "can  provide 
a  djmamic  platform  to  bring  the  basic  prob- 
lems of  the  ghettos  more  clearly  Into  focus. 
.  .  .  The  poor  have  come  to  recognize  that 
their  demand  for  a  free  and  equal  access  to 
the  mass  media  Is  an  Intrinsic  part  of  their 
being  able  to  succeed  in  the  struggle  for  free- 
dom from  hunger,  from  privation,  from  ex- 
clusion." 

Down  In  Wllllamston,  N.C.,  Martin  County 
Community  Action.  Inc.,  puts  on  a  15-mlnute 
radio  program  twice  daUy.  "An  antlpoverty 
agency  Is  not  the  easiest  thing  to  sell  the 
public  on.  but  we  have  been  rather  success- 
ful m  our  efforts  with  the  affluent  as  well  as 
the  poor,"  says  Harmon  St.  Clair  of  MOCA. 

OBO  Itself  sends  out  radio-TV  material  In 
addition  tc  that  on  the  Job  Corps  and  urges 
its  local  community  action  groups  to  help 
persuade  local  stations  to  tise  It.  For  Instance, 
OBO  recently  sent  all  TV  stations  half-a- 
dosen  new  color  spots  lauding  VISTA. 

"The  Owl  Who  Gave  a  Hoot"  is  described 
as  an  OBO  cartoon  film  which  "alerts  low- 
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Income  groups  to  their  rights  as  consiuners, 
rights  being  denied  them  because  of  mal- 
practice, fraud  or  their  own  lack  of  knowl- 
edge." 

Mention  of  the  future  prospects  for  the 
role  TV  and  radio  wUl  play  In  government 
pul^e  relations  brings  a  sparkle  to  the  eyes 
of  many  Information  officers  of  the  afore- 
mentioned agencies.  They  talk  at  only  begin- 
ning to  exploit  the  posslbllltlee. 

Obviously  those  who  are  battling  creation 
of  a  Public  Broadcasting  Corp.  to  forestall 
federal  broadcast  propaganda  are  unaware  of 
what  Is  now  going  on. 


LOS  ANOELES  COUNTY  AID  DIREC- 
TOR ENDORSES  ROYBAL  BILL, 
H.R.  11044.  FOR  NATIONAL  WEL- 
FARE STANDARDS.  WITH  90-PER- 
CENT FEDERAL  FDNDINQ 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF  CAUrOBHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  S,  1969 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  important  issues  facing  the  coun- 
try today  is  the  urgent  need  for  reform 
and  revisions  in  our  public  assistance 
programs. 

For  that  reason,  I  was  particularly 
happy  to  receive  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ellis 
P.  Murphy,  director  of  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Department  of  Public  Social 
Services,  and  a  nationally  recognized  au- 
thority in  the  welfare  field,  in  which  he 
offered  his  enthusiastic  support  for  my 
bill,  H.R.  11044,  to  establish  minimum 
standards  for  welfare  benefits  to  apply 
across  the  board  In  all  50  States,  with 
provision  for  90-percent  Federal  cost  re- 
imbursement. 

HJl.  11044  would  also  repeal  the  ar- 
bitrary child  welfare  "freeze"  in  the  pro- 
gram for  aid  to  families  with  dep>endent 
children. 

Because  this  issue  is  of  vital  concern 
to  millions  of  citizens  throughout  the 
coimtry.  I  include  Mr.  Murphy's  letter 
in  the  Congressional  Record  at  this 
point: 

OOUNTT  OP  Los  AnGKLKS. 

DcPABTicsirT  or  Public  Social  Sxxvicks, 

Commerce,  Calif.,  May  28, 1969. 
Hon.  EowARO  R.  Rotbal, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Ed:  I  want  to  thank  you  for  intro- 
ducing your  bill,  HJl.  11044,  establishing 
national  welfare  standards  with  90  per  cent 
federal  funding.  In  view  of  the  recent  Su- 
preme Court  decision  eliminating  dTirational 
residence  requirements  for  welfare,  national 
standards  become  Imperative. 

Ninety  per  cent  federal  funding  would 
mean  a  saving  to  Los  Angeles  County  prop- 
erty taxpayers  of  $84,553,666,  equal  to  a  48 
cent  decrease  In  the  tax  rate.  At  a  time  when 
Increasing  taxes  place  more  and  more  of  a 
burden  on  the  projjerty  owner,  this  reduction 
Is  especially  welcome. 

Your  bUl  also  benefits  recipients  of  publle 
assistance  by  encouraging  a  uniform  stsjidard 
of  need  for  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  Indl* 
vlduala,  removing  the  "AFDC  free«,"  as  wen 
as  increasing  the  amount  of  aid  being  pro- 
vided. As  you  know,  we  have  long  advocated 
uniform  standards  for  aged,  blind,  and  dis- 
abled recipients  since  we  feel  it  removes  cer- 
tain unnecessary  inequities  In  the  programs. 
The  removal  of  the  "APDC  freeze**  wlU  let  us 
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ntend  b«lp  to  MI  ramin«8  tn  n««<l  without 
•n  arMtrftry  quel*  b«lng  imposMl.  Any  •«- 
tempt  t«  b«lp  r«elpl«Dt*  keep  up  wltk  th« 
generally  rlalng  coat  of  living  la,  of  ooun*. 
very  much  kppreclatad. 

I  luve  written  to  cor  Loe  Angeles  Gouaty 
Board  of  8«penrtKin  «rglM  tbem  to  glv« 
their  fuU  auppott  to  MM.  11044. 

Acaln.  tbsBk  you  for  your  Mil  on  behalf  ot 
both  reelplenti  and  admlnlatrmton  of  pub- 
Ue  welfare.  I  eertalnly  hope  It  beeomee  tew. 
SUteeraly, 

P.  itvmrmr. 

Dtraetor. 


THE  EQPAIi  EMPLOYMENT  OPPOR- 
TUNITY COMMISSION 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or  mnriTLTAinA 

IN  THX  8KNATI  OP  TBS  XmTTBi  tfTATWa 

Thursdav.  June  5, 1969 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  It  has  long 
been  commonplAce  that  every  Amer- 
ican could  succeed  in  whatever  pursuit 
he  chase,  so  long  as  he  had  the  ability 
and  de«lre  to  woilc  for  it.  The  falseness 
of  this  cliche  has  for  an  equally  long 
time  been  apparent  to  members  of  mi- 
nority groups.  iMirtlcularly  black  Amer- 
icans. It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  of  life 
that  many  of  our  citizens  are  the  vic- 
tims of  racial  discrimination,  barred 
from  aspirations  that  most  of  us  con- 
sider normal. 

It  was  to  wipe  out  this  disease  that 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  was  created.  The  Commis- 
sion has  endeavored  to  carry  out  its  stat- 
utory mandate  of  implementing  the  em- 
ployment provisions  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  but  has  been  slowed  in  its 
efforts  by  its  own  lack  of  enforcement 
power. 

Hopefully,  this  administration  will 
demonstrate  real  and  sincere  leadership 
In  pursuing  the  goal  that  is  so  critically 
important  to  the  attainment  of  the 
American  ideal— equal  opportunity  for 
all.  The  President  has  already  moved  in 
this  direction  by  naming  William  H. 
Brown  HI  to  be  Chairman  of  the  EEOC. 
Mr.  Brown's  experience  covers  the  whole 
s(>ectnim  of  civil  rights,  and  his  legal  ac- 
tivities have  been  of  international  sig- 
nificance. Prior  to  passage  of  the  public 
accomodations  law.  it  was  he  who  as- 
sured black  African  diplomats  traveling 
between  New  York  and  Washington  of 
the  common  courtesy  of  being  served  In 
a  restaurant.  I  am  confident  that  Wil- 
liam Brown  will  not  "walk  soft"  where 
there  are  injxistlces  to  be  remedied.  His 
personal  history  gives  the  lie  to  any  such 
supposition.  As  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  Philadelphia  bar  he  has  many 
times  lent  his  services  to  civil  rights 
causes  aimed  at  obtaining  better  jobs  and 
housing  for  black  people.  Success  has  not 
sapped  his  drive  to  Improve  the  lives  of 
the  less  fortunate.  But  If  he  is  to  suc- 
ceed in  his  new  mission,  he  must  have 
the  wholehearted  backing  of  every  organ 
and  Instrumentality  of  this  Government. 
Any  other  course  will  not  maintain  the 
confidence  of  a  people  in  its  institutions. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Extensions  of  Remarks 
President  Nixon's  remarks  at  the  swear- 
ing in  of  WlUlam  H.  Brown  m  as  mem- 
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ber.  and  announcement  of  his  dertgna- 
tlon  as  Chairman  of  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  toiktin: 

Xqval  KxTLOTinifT  OvroaruNrrr 
CoMmBaioir 

(The  Preeldent's  Remarka  at  the  Swearing  In 

of  William  H.  Brown  m  aa  Member  and 

Announcement     of     Hla     Deatgnatlon     aa 

Ohalrman  of  the  Oonunlaalon.  May  e,  l»flS) 

We  are  here  today  for  the  awearing  In  of 
the  member  of  the  Commlaalon  and  then  I 
will  make  an  announcement  after  that  about 
Mr.  Brown'a  appointment. 

.Be  wUl  be  awom  in  by  an  old  friend.  Judge 
Hyde. 

Mrs.  Brown,  would  you  hold  the  Bible  and 
stand  here? 

[At  thu  point  Judge  DeWlu  S.  Hyde  of 
the  tMatrlct  of  Columbia  Court  of  General 
Seeolons  admlnlatered  the  oath  of  office.] 

Now,  If  the  Senator  and  others  would  come 
here,  all  of  you  who  would  like  to  congratu- 
late Mr.  Brown,  then  I  will  say  a  word  and 
leave  him  to  the  presa. 

In  making  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Brown 
to  thla  Commlaalon,  I  did  so  with  the  full 
knowledge  that  he  waa  a  man  who  waa 
uniquely  qualified  for  It.  He  comes  from 
Philadelphia.  I  suppose  we  could  deacrlbe 
him  as  a  Philadelphia  lawyer,  because  be 
la  a  lawyer.  But  be  la  a  Philadelphia  lawyer 
tn  a  much  broader  sense  than  we  usually 
think  of  that  term. 

He  knows  the  law.  He  Is  an  expert  in  the 
law.  But  he  also  haa  what  I  would  call  a 
spirit  of  brotherly  love  which  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  has  been  so  long  associated 
with. 

Combining  that  legal  expertise  with  a  deep 
dedication  to  the  principle  of  equality  of  op- 
portunity for  all  people  In  this  country,  an 
equal  chance  for  all  people,  I  think  these  are 
the  unique  attributes  that  we  need,  not  only 
as  a  member  of  the  Commission,  but  aa 
Chairman  of  the  Commission. 

I  am  delighted  to  be  able  to  appoint  a  man 
so  well  qualified,  so  full  of  dedication,  to  this 
very  Important  position. 

We  wish  blm  and  the  members  of  the 
Commission  well.  I  know  that,  having  had  a 
chance  to  talk  to  him.  he  will  provide  the 
leadership  that  this  administration  wants 
In  this  vitally  Important  field. 

Now,  I  will  leave  you  for  your  first  press 
conference  as  Chairman  of  the  Ccxxmilsslon 
here  \n  this  very  pleasant  place. 

(NoTK. — The  President  spoke  at  4:15  pjn. 
In  the  Roee  Garden  at  the  White  Hoiise.) 


D-DAY 


HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 

or    BHODX   ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  5, 1969 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
marks  a  very  special  day  for  every  Amer- 
ican— D-Day,  the  day  in  World  War  n 
when  our  valiant  fighting  men  began  the 
liberation  of  Western  Europe. 

To  commemorate  the  25th  anniversary 
of  this  occasion,  some  350  veterans  of 
the  4th  Infantry  Division  and  their  fam- 
ilies are  retracing  the  route  they  followed 
in  1944. 

The  4th  Division,  which  spearheaded 
the  invasion  of  Normandy  and  the  lib- 
eration of  Prance,  was  flown  to  Europe 
on  two  charters  by  Pan  American  World 
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Airways  on  May  31.  The  dedication  to- 
morrow of  the  4th  Infantry  Division 
monument  at  Utah  Beach  will  highlight 
the  trip. 

First  stop  on  the  Itinerary  was  London 
where  2  days  were  spent  before  visiting 
former  training  sites  near  Exeter.  Prom 
Britain,  the  veterans  will  sail  tomorrow 
to  Normandy,  revisiting  the  Invasion 
beaches,  to  take  part  in  the  D-day  cere- 
monies. The  group  will  then  continue  to 
Mont-Salnt-Mlchel.  Paris.  Luxembourg. 
and  Cologne  with  stops  at  famous  battle-^ 
fields  en  route. 

The  movie  "The  Longest  Day"  was  re- 
leased to  Pan  Am  by  Twentieth  Century- 
Fox  for  a  special  showing  on  the  New 
York -London  flights. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  appropriate 
way  to  commemorate  this  occasion— lest 
we  forget. 


WELFARE  NEEDS  OVERHAULING 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF  xLLoroia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday .  June  5. 1969 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chi- 
cago Dally  News  carried  an  excellent  edi- 
torial on  the  need  for  overhauling  the 
Nation's  welfare  program. 

I  am  pleased  the  Daily  News  noted 
my  own  concern  with  existing  programs. 

The  Chicago  Dally  News  quite  properly 
points  out  that  action  on  this  entire  sub- 
ject is  necessary  and  w^ith  the  influential 
voice  of  the  Daily  News  calling  for 
needed  reforms.  I  am  sure  the  goal  is  so 
much  closer  of  achievement. 

The  Chicago  Dally  News  editorial 
follows: 

Wklfabk  Nexds  Overhattling 

The  coet  of  providing  the  necessities  tot 
the  poor  bears  heavily  upon  state  and  local 
budgets  also  strained  by  other  needs.  The 
welfare  program  tends  to  perpetuate  it- 
self— the  poor  stay  poor  and  their  children 
succeed  them  on  the  welfare  rolls.  It  often 
contains  little  or  no  Incentive  for  Independ- 
ence. It  is  debasing  to  Its  clients.  It  tends 
to  fragment  families.  Wide  dlfTerences  in 
welfare  payments  among  the  states  encour- 
age massive  movements  to  the  high-paying 
states. 

Obviously,  something's  got  to  be  done,  and 
mayors,  governors,  congressmen  and  the 
President  are  all  working  on  It.  A  week  ago 
Sen.  Charles  Percy  (R-IU.)  Introduced  three 
bills  to  equalize  welfare  payments,  assist  the 
states  In  meeting  their  obligations,  and  ease 
the  rule  applied  In  some  states  prohibiting 
child-aid  pa}rments  to  families  with  "a  man 
m  the  bouse."  On  the  same  day  Mayor  John 
Lindsay  told  the  President's  Urban  AtTalrs 
Council  that  the  present  approach  to  welfare 
should  be  scrapped  and  replaced  by  one  that 
would  Include  Job  Incentives,  encourage 
families  to  stay  together,  Increase  federal 
government  financing,  and  would  be  flex- 
ible. Rep  Roman  Puclnski  (D-Ill.i  has  al- 
ready Introduced  a  bill  that  would  stand- 
ardize welfare  payments,  create  work  incen- 
tives, and  provide  tall  federal  funding  of 
the  welfare  program. 

President  Nixon  Is  considering  two  revi- 
sions. One — the  "Pamlly  Security  Plan"— 
would  provide  Income  maintenance,  by  the 
federal  government,  of  families  with  em- 
ployed fathers.  The  alternative  revision 
would  establish  a  minimum  national  welfare 
standard,  probably  at  about  $40  a  month  per 
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ptnon.  and  give  federal  aid  to  the  poorer 
states. 

At  the  moment  these  are  only  beginnings, 
but  they  are  trending  in  the  right  direc- 
tioD— toward  Inoreaswl  federal  financing  of 
welfare  programs,  towrard  Ineentlvee  to  en- 
courage employment  and  help  break  the 
poverty  cycle,  toward  better  treatment  of 
human  bMUigs  and  families.  It  U  encourag- 
ing that  many  oOcial  aUnds  an  at  work  on 
the  problems  and  are  oonoemed  for  the  cost 
of  poverty  and  for  the  consequences  if  that 
cost  is  not  met. 


THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  JOHN 
WESLEY  POWELL'S  FIRST  EX- 
PLORA-nON  OF  THE  GREEN  AND 
COLORADO  RIVERS 


HON.  GALE  W.  McGEE 

or  WTomMO 
m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  5, 1969 

Mr.  McGEX.  Bi4r.  President,  a  few  days 
ago,  on  the  banks  of  the  Green  River  in 
Wyoming,  I  participated  in  the  capa- 
memoratlon  of  the  lOOth  anniversary,  of 
John  Wesley  Powell's  first  exploration  of 
the  Green  and  Colorado  Rivers.  We 
gathered  on  the  banks  of  the  Green  at 
Green  River,  Wyo.,  the  jumping-off 
place  for  Powell's  excursions  and  a  likely 
starting  place  for  any  modem  travelers 
who  would  like  to  see  a  large  swath  of 
the  West,  including  the  mighty  rivers 
Powell  mapped. 

Jack  Goodman,  In  an  article  published 
in  last  Sunday's  New  York  Times,  out- 
lined the  trip  for  motorists  with  a  week  or 
two  to  spend  on  such  an  excursion,  from 
Green  River,  where  the  road  takes  one 
along  the  rising  cliffs  of  the  Flaming 
Gorge  National  Recreation  Area,  to  the 
south  rim  of  the  Grand  Canyon  in  Ari- 
zona, where  a  plaque  will  be  dedicated  in 
another  centennial  crreraony.in  August. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Goodman's  article  be  printed  in 
th2  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  June  1,  1969] 

POLLOWINC   POWETLL'S   RrVERS   IN  AN 

Am-CoNomoNOT  Si:dan 
(By  Jack  Goodman) 

GREr.v  River,  Wto. — This  anniversary  year 
of  Mai.  John  Wesley  Powell's  exploratory  rides 
dDwn  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River  sys- 
ter  is  being  widely  marked  by  ceremonies, 
dedications  and  re-enactments  of  bis  thrill- 
ing boat  trips.  While  the  re-enactments  at- 
tract the  adventurous,  any  sedentary  tourist 
who  wants  to  get  close  to  the  Green  and 
Colorado  Rivers  without  getting  his  feet  wet 
or  getting  near  a  rubber  boat,  can  do  so  from 
the  comparative  comfort  of  his  own  or  a 
rented  and  alr-condltloned  automobile. 

The  motorist  may  have  to  make  an  oc- 
casional judicious  choice  of  route,  but  any- 
one with  a  week  or  two  to  spend  in  this  i>art 
of  the  West  can  see  a  great  deal  of  Major 
Powell's  rivers. 

The  major's  exploratory  mission  in  1869. 
and  a  more  thorough  mapping  project  two 
years  later,  were  detailed  in  his  journal  pub- 
lished in  1875.  In  it,  he  gave  the  nation  Its 
first  practical  program  for  Western  reclama- 
tion and  Great  Basin  agriculture.  Powell 
went  on  to  help  establish  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  of  which  he  served  as  di- 
rector for  12  years,  beginning  In  1881. 
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THMOUOH  A  UAXM  OV  CANYONS 

The  major  had  planned  to  run  the  Green 
River  through  Utah  Territory,  departing 
from  the  town  of  Green  River,  Wyo.,  and 
continuing  to  the  river's  junction  with  the 
Orand  River  (now  the  Colorado)  In  a  maze  of 
canyons  south  of  Moab,  Utah.  Beyond  the 
rivers'  confluence,  the  streams  joined  to 
form  the  "Colorado  River  of  the  West," 
which  somehow  ambled,  cut  and  roared  Its 
way  into  Arizona  Territory,  on  to  California 
and  then  to  the  Gulf  of  California. 

This  year,  boatmen  will  navigate  the 
Green  and  Colorado  Rivers,  portaging  around 
Flaming  Gorge  and  Glen  Canyon  Dams,  the 
twin  concrete  monoliths  built  by  the  same 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  that  Powell  helped 
father.  Wyoming  and  Federal  officials  launch- 
ed one  trip  here  in  Green  River  last  week, 
when  a  National  Park  Service  historic  site  on 
nearby  Expedition  Island  was  dedicated  to 
the  major  and  his  men. 

On  June  26,  at  Split  Mountain  Gorge  in 
Dinosaur  National  Monument.  Utah  and 
Federal  offlclals  will  dedicate  a  new  highway, 
campground  and  monument  to  Powell.  At 
this  ceremony.  Ute  Indians  will  dance  and 
rlvermen  will  set  off  downstream  for  Lake 
Powell  and  the  Grand  Canyon. 

Still  another  ceremony  will  take  place  at 
aien  Canyon  Dam  In  Page,  Ariz.,  on  June  10, 
when  a  museum  saluting  Powell  will  be 
dedicated.  And  on  Aug.  IS,  an  observance  at 
Bright  Angel  Point  In  Orand  Canyon  Nation- 
al Park  will  mark  the  date,  100  years  ago, 
when  Powell's  two  battered  boats  were 
t>eached  beneath  the  canyon  walls. 

In  making  this  north-south  highway  Jun- 
ket paralleling  and  crisscrossing  the  Green 
and  Colorado  Rivers,  motorists  can  follow 
paved  and/or  hard-surfaced  roads  for  all 
but  about  175  miles  of  the  1,000-mlIe  route. 
Large  cities  are  still  few  and  far  between  In 
this  part  of  the  West,  but  there  are  adequate 
motels  and  eating  places. 

DRESS    FOR    VARIED    ELEVATIONS 

The  country  hereabout  ranges  in  riverside 
elevation  from  6,000  feet  above  sea  level  in 
Green  River  to  barely  1,000  feet  above  sea 
level  near  Lake  Mead,  and  the  roads  cross 
high  mountain  passes  and  hot  desert  coun- 
try. This  means  that  a  variety  of  garb  should 
be  carried.  There  are  service  stations  along 
the  entire  route,  but  in  one  sector  they  are 
130  miles  apart. 

The  trip  can  be  made  In  three  days,  but 
the  region  is  so  rich  in  scenery  and  history, 
Indian  cultures,  natural  wonders,  opportu- 
nities for  side  Jaunts  and  camping  that  even 
two  weeks  may  prove  inadequate.  If  you 
choose  to  boat  and  flsh,  take  side  trails,  use 
a  camera  or  go  rock-hounding  along  the  way, 
allow  a  full  month  for  the  trek.  The  area 
covered  Is  larger  than  most  European  nations. 

WRESE    TO    BEGIN 

Jumping-off  place  for  the  highway  tour 
downriver  Is  Green  River,  Wyo.,  on  Interstate 
80:  the  town  is  on  the  main  line  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  and  the  historic 
Mcrmon  and  Pony  Express  trails.  The  nearest 
scheduled  airline  stop  is  Rock  Springs.  Wyo., 
15  miles  to  the  east,  while  the  closest  metrop- 
olis is  Salt  Lake  City,  175  miles  westward.  If 
Green  River  motels  are  crowded  because  of 
the  Powell  centennial,  which  Is  unlikely, 
seek  out  the  highly  modern,  very  sizable 
motel  In  Little  America,  24  miles  west  of 
Oreen  River. 

South  of  Green  River  Itself,  the  best  road 
paralleling  Powell's  river  run  is  State  Route 
530,  even  though  the  motorist  unfortunate- 
ly loses  sight  of  the  Green  River  as  the 
stream  moves  toward  the  depths  of  Pire- 
hole  Canyon.  The  road  crosses  dry,  rolling 
hills  In  which  you  may  see  a  few  pronghorn 
antelope,  and  then  enters  increasingly  sce- 
nic country  south  of  Blacks  Fork,  a  tributary 
of  the  Green  River. 

For  much  of  the  48-mile  drive  between 
Green  River  and  Manila,  Utah,  the  pave- 
ment skirts  a  series  of  rising  cliffs  and  the 
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boundaries  of  the  newly  established  Flaming 
Gorge  National  Recreation  Area.  There  are 
pleasant  camp,  picnic  and  boat-launching 
sites  on  the  western  shores  of  90-mlle-long 
Flaming  Gorge  Lake,  man-made,  placid,  open 
water  formed  by  502-foot-hlgh  Flaming 
Gorge  Dam. 

South  of  Manila  and  the  Utah  state  line, 
the  Uinta  Mountains  forced  the  Green  to 
cut  deep  gorges  for  Its  passage.  As  a  result, 
portions  of  the  48-mlle  route  between  Ma- 
nila and  the  towering  Flaming  Gorge  Dam-= 
It  is  near  Dutch  John,  Utah — are  unpeved  or 
eroded  by  occasional  floods. 

RED    CANTON    OVERLOOK 

The  road  veers  In  all  directions  as  it  swings 
toward  Red  Canyon  overlook,  Flaming  Gorge 
Dam  and  lodge  and  a  tialf-dozen  camp- 
grounds. At  this  point,  the  road  paralleling 
both  lake  and  river  is  Utah  State  Route  44. 

The  lodge  and  campgroimds  at  Flaming 
Gorge,  roughly  100  miles  south  of  Green 
River,  can  provide  pleasant  quarters  for  the 
night,  especially  If  you  wish  to  try  fishing  m 
the  clear,  mpld-runnlng  waters  of  the  Green 
below  the  towering  power  dam.  There,  the 
river  Is  easily  traveled  by  portable  boat 
or  rubber  raft;  it  has  a  reputation  as  being 
one  of  the  finest  trout  streams  In  the  West. 

Below  Flaming  Gorge  Dam,  State  Route  44 
runs  south  through  scenic,  rugged  country 
within  the  borders  of  Ashley  National  Forest. 
However.  Powell's  river  route  swings  off  to 
the  east,  as  the  Green  River  carves  Its  series 
of  white-water  gorges  through  Red  Canyon, 
crosses  the  Colorado  state  line  at  Browns 
Park  and  enters  strikingly  scenic  Lodore 
Canyon. 

GATES   or   LODORE 

There  Is  a  graveled  road  to  the  river  at  this 
point — It  is  accessible  from  Maybell,  Colo., 
to  the  east — but  those  wishing  to  view  the 
Gates  of  Lodore  should  plan  to  spend  an  ad- 
ditional da^  in  the  area. 

At  Vernal,  one  of  the  better  food-and- 
lodging  centers  on  the  trek,  a  brief  stopover 
at  the  Utah  State  Natural  History  Museum  is 
worthwhile.  From  there,  motorists  head  to 
Jensen,  12  miles  east  cm  U.S.  40,  for  a  swing 
into  Dinosaur  National  Monument. 

State  Route  149,  entering  the  monument 
just  above  Jensen,  follows  the  now  placid 
Green  River  across  meadowland  and  ranch 
pastures.  After  a  stopover  at  the  visitor  cen- 
ter and  the  Dinosaur  Quarry,  there  to  watch 
scientists  chip  away  at  ancient  skeletons, 
the  motorist  should  drive  on  to  Split  Moun- 
tain Campiground. 

At  this  spot  on  June  26,  Utah  and  Park 
Service  ofllclals  plan  to  hold  afternoon  and 
campfire  ceremonies  commemorating  the 
Powell  voyage.  One  reason  for  the  celebra- 
tion is  completion  of  pavement  to  the  river- 
bank. 

The  monument's  only  other  pived  road  ic 
the  river  emiers  from  U.S.  40  just  east  of  the 
Colorado  state  line  and  txtends  to  a  7.500- 
foot-high  viewpoint  at  Harpers  Corner 
There,  motorists  can  p)eer  across  to  Steam- 
boat Rock,  the  junction  of  the  Yampa  and 
Green  Rivers,  and  the  site  of  the  proposed 
Echo  Park  Dam. 

Below  Jensen  and  Dinoeaur  National 
Monument,  the  Green  flows  untrammeled 
and  unreachable  by  any  major  road  a.s  it 
cuts  through  the  Uintah  and  Ouray  Indian 
Reservation.  A  20-mile  spur  road  docs  cut 
into  the  reservation,  meeting  the  Green  at 
Ouray,  where  the  White  River  flows  into 
the  mainstream.  However,  the  road  deadends 
abruptly  att  riverside. 

The  best  and  most  scenic  way  south  Is  to 
proceed  on  U.S.  40  to  Duchetne.  Utah,  and 
there  onto  State  Route  33,  a  road  that  is  rea- 
sonably well  paved  for  more  than  half  of  its 
45-mile  length.  Tnere  are  no  service  stations 
along  the  route  which  tope  a  9.000-foot-htgh 
pass  near  Gray  Head  Peak. 

DESOLATION    CANTON 

Beyond  Castlegate,  Helper  and  Price  (a 
good  motel  and  dining  town)   on  U.S.  6-50, 
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tbe  motorUt  he«ds  southeast  acroM  aome  SO 
mliea  of  deaert  In  tb«  lee  of  the  Roan  CUffa. 
At  Oreen  RlTer.  UtaH.  tbe  road  finally  maeta 
the  rtver.  which  haa  chewed  Ita  way  throucb 
countryside  that  Powell  i^Uy  namad  Daao- 
lation  Canyon. 

Situated  there  ia  Oreen  River  State  Park, 
at  4,000  feet  above  the  aea.  Tbla  meana  that 
Powell  dropped  3,000  feet  in  elevation  com- 
ing down  the  upatream  raplda  of  the  Oreen. 

An  annual  "erulae"  let  forth  from  the 
atata  park  launching  ramp  thla  weekend.  It 
travaraed  117  mllea  of  the  Oreen  to  lU  con- 
fluence with  the  Colorado,  and  then  awung 
85  mllea  up  the  latter  river  to  Moab. 

Tboae  vacatlonlsta  who  weloome  the  chal- 
lenge of  rough  country,  and  do  not  fear  a 
lack  of  pavement,  should  proceed  aouth  from 
Oreen  River,  Utah,  on  State  Route  34.  newly 
paved  for  lU  scenic  &3-mlle  length  to  Hanka- 
Tllle  (lact  place  for  gasoline,  ao  fill  up  there). 

OfmnfO  MOUNTAIM  tibws 

Prom  Hankarllle,  State  Route  96  alao  baa 
been  freahly  paved  to  Trachyte  JuncUon.  a 
M-mlle  Journey  offering  fine  vlewa  of  the 
11, 000- foot-high  Henry  Mountalna.  Prom 
pavement'a  end  near  the  new  Hlte  Bridge 
acroaa  the  Colorado,  Route  ^6  Is  graded. 
bladeAr-  dusty  an^l  bumpy  fc^^  nearly  100 
inllea«t»  Blandlng. 

Before  reaching  Blandlng.  SUte  Route  M 
paaaaa  Natural  Bridges  National  Monument, 
with  Ita  three  memorable  sandstone  spans; 
the  road  also  provides  the  motorist  with 
views  of  one  of  the  moat  spectacular  Colo- 
rado River  gorgea  In  this  vast  sector  of  meaas 
and  cliffs. 

The  monument  has  no  lodge,  but  doea 
have  pleasant  campgrounds,  well-marked 
trails  and  viewing  points  and  a  cool,  shady 
visitor  center.  At  Blandlng,  good  motels  are 
plentiful. 

The  alternate  route  from  Green  River. 
Utah,  leads  east  to  Crescent  Junction  and 
then  south  on  U.S.  IflO  to  Moab.  Just  north 
of  Moab.  a  newly  paved  road  takes  one  to 
Dead  Horse  Point  State  Park,  with  Ita  strik- 
ing views  straight  down  on  the  Colorado. 

A  connecting  road,  unpaved  but  eaally 
traversed,  goes  Into  the  upper  aectlon  of 
Canyonlands  NaUonal  Park.  A  terrace  at 
Grand  View  Point  enables  the  visitor  to  peer 
down  to  the  confluence  of  the  Green  River 
and  the  subsequently  renamed  Grand,  which 
come  together  some  3.000  feet  below  to  form 
the  Colorado. 

AmnnM  NAnoirAX.  Moirujcxirr 
While  near  Moab,  the  traveler  should  ex- 
plore Arches  National  Monument  Motorists 
also  can  drive  18  miles  downstream  along 
the  Colorado  to  a  point  almost  directly  be- 
low Dead  Horse  Point,  and  they  likewise  can 
drive  north  and  east  up  a  paved  sector  of 
SUte  Route  128,  a  trip  that  takes  them 
through  the  cllff-glrt  gorge.  Also  while  In 
Moab,  the  vacationist  with  time  to  spare  can 
make  a  boat  trip  of  an  hour  or  two  either 
upstream  or  down. 

Nearly  60  mllea  south  of  Moab,  a  well- 
maintained  road  leada  west  Into  Canyon- 
lands  NaUonal  Park,  which  Is  bisected  by 
the  Colorado  River  below  its  confluence 
with  the  Oreen.  This  section  of  river  can  be 
reached  only  by  four-wheel-drive  vehicles. 

Oulded  tours  Into  this  portion  of  Canyon- 
lands,  with  vlalta  to  the  confluence.  Angel 
Arch  and  the  Needlea.  can  be  arranged  In 
Moab  or  Montlcello.  The  latter  lies  south- 
east of  the  park  entrance  and.  like  Moab,  Is 
equipped  with  good  moteU. 

NO   BOAS   TOCCHXa  THX    KIVXB 

Utah  State  Route  >7  shoxild  be  followad 
south  from  Montlcello  to  Blandlng  and  on 
to  Bluff,  where  St.  Christopher's  Mission  to 
the  Navajoe  la  situated.  Prom  this  point 
south  and  weat  acroaa  the  Navajo  Indian 
Reaervatlon.  no  road  touchea  the  Colorado 
or  Ita  successor.   180-mlle  long  Lake  Powell. 

The  only  available  croaa- reservation  road 
is  the  Navajo  TraU,  U.S.    164.   The  Navajo 
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visitor  Center  at  Monument  Valley,  on  the 
reaervatlon  grounds,  la  a  good  atopover  point. 

At  TulM  City.  Aria.,  alao  on  tbe  reaerra- 
tion.  vaeationists  have  another  choice  of 
roiitaa.  A  48-mlle  drive  north  on  UjS.  88 
leada  to  Alternate  UjB.  8B,  the  Marble  Can- 
yon Bridge  acroaa  tbe  Colorado  and  a  patch/ 
of  placid,  riverside  road  at  old  Laaa  Ferry. 
The  newer  road,  U.S.  89,  goea  to  Olen  Canyon 
Dam  and  the  Waheap  Marina.  Lake  toiira 
extend  to  Rainbow  Bridge  and  up  ablmmer- 
Ing  Lake  Powell. 

South  of  Page,  Ariz.,  and  Lake  Powell  lies 
Grand  Canyon  National  Park.  A  160-mlle  trip 
along  U.S.  88  and  SUte  RouU  64  brings  one 
to  the  canyon's  South  Rim,  where  a  plaque 
will  be  dedicated  to  tbe  explorer  on  Aug.  IS. 
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high  government  offldala,  have  not  bsM 
given  aatlsfactory  answers; 

Doea  therefor* 

1.  Oppoee  deployment  of  the  ABM  on  the 
baala  of  the  caae  now  made  aa  to  tu  nec«a- 
aity  for  national  security,  lU  eflecUven««s, 
lU  effect  on  the  arms  race  and  dlaarmament 
netotUtlona  generally,  lU  ImplloaUon  for  Um 
NonproUfaratlon  Treaty.^  lu  coat,  and  its 
drain  upon  national  reeourcea; 

3.  Requeat  churchmen,  and  all  concerned 
cltlaens,  because  of  the  potential  conse- 
quences of  this  waterahed  decision  for  in- 
ternational peace  and  the  quality  of  our  own 
society,  to  consider  theae  grave  matters  and 
to  exercise  their  rlghu  and  reaponslblUUea 
as  citizens  and  to  sUte  their  concliulons  to 
approprUte  declslon-makera. 


CHURCH  COUNCIL  ADOPTS 
ANTI-ABM  RESOLUTION 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CAUFoaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  RKPR«SENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  5,  1969 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, last  month  the  general  board  of  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  adopted  a 
resolution  opposing  deployment  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  propoeed  Safegxtard  ABM 
system.  I  now  place  that  resolution  In  the 
RECOitD : 

Nattonal    CotTNcn.    or    thx    Crttschu    of 

CHaiBT  IN  THX  UlOTXD  StaTXS  OT   AMXWCA: 
RnOLTTTION    ON    THX    AntI- BALLISTIC    MlS- 

silx,   asoptko  bt  thx  oxnxxai.  boabd  on 
Mat  2.  1969 

The  Oaneral  Board  of  the  National  Council 
of  Churchea 

1.  Recognizing  wide  diversity  of  opinion 
and  controversy  In  our  churdiea  and  the 
country  concerning  construction  and  deploy- 
ment of  a  United  States  antlballlstlc  mlaalle 
(ABM)  system,  the  most  recent  version  of 
which  was  announced  by  President  Nixon  on 
March  14,  1969.  as  the  "Safeguard"  ABM 
system;  noting  that  this  debate  has  become 
a  primary  focal  p€)int  for  the  brotuler  na- 
Uonal  debate  on  the  meaning  of  national 
security  and  the  reordering  of  national 
priori  tlee; 

2.  Reaffirming  the  Policy  SUtement  of 
September  12,  1968.  "Defense  and  Dlaarma- 
ment: New  Requlremente  for  Security," 
which  addressed  Itself  to  the  laauea  of  na- 
tional defense  and  security  In  Christian  per- 
spective and  attempted  to  sec  forth  a 
framework  for  a  new  concept  of  security; 

3.  Recalling  ttiat  one  of  the  next  steps 
toward  a  national  reorlenUUon  on  defense 
and  security  matters  suggeated  In  that  Policy 
Sutemvent  was  'a  mutual  halt  In  the  further 
production  and  deployment  of  strategic  of- 
fensive and  defensive  mlaalle  systema.  In- 
cluding the  anU-balUstlc  mlaalle  system"; 

4.  Believing  that  the  ABM  debate  haa 
raised  que'tions  of  fundamental  importance 
for  the  future  direction  of  United  SUtea 
foreign  policy,  for  the  real  security  Intereete 
of  the  nation,  for  the  uae  of  our  national 
resources,  and  for  the  quality  of  our  society: 

5.  Understanding  that  among  the  serious 
questions  calling  for  clarification  are  thoee 
concerning  the  baalc  Juatlflcatlon  for  the 
ABM.  lU  effectlveneaa.  lu  eventual  cost.  Ite 
effect  on  the  arms  race.  Ite  relation  to  the 
spirit  and  Intent  of  the  Nonprollferatlon 
Treaty.  Ite  use  of  resources  needed  for  other 
national  and  International  needs,  and  IM 
contribution  to  the  real  security  of  the 
nation; 

6.  Believing  further  that  these  questions, 
raised  frequently  by  knowledgeable  persons 
Including  many  of  the  nation's  leading  sci- 
entists, experts  on  Soviet  and  Chinese  affairs, 
many  members  of  the  Congreaa,  and  former 
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HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

OF  WAaHnroTON 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  S.  1969 

Mr.  JACKSON,  Mr.  President,  Maurice 
B.  Tobln.  former  counsel  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  recently  ad- 
dressed a  limcheon  of  the  National  Water 
Pollution  Convention  In  Houston,  Tex., 
on  the  subject  of  the  pollution  question 
as  we  move  Into  the  seventies.  Because 
of  his  experience  as  a  staff  member  on 
the  legislative  team  that  helped  to  write 
the  water  pollution  laws,  I  believe  his  re- 
marks are  of  Interest  to  all  of  us.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  speech  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

OxABiNO  Up  roa  thx  Sxvxntixs — Thx 
PoLLirnoN  QxTxsnoN 

One  of  tbe  truly  critical  areas  on  the  do- 
mestic front  as  we  reach  to  open  the  door 
of  the  seventies  Is  the  whole  problem  of 
pollution.  We  can't  do  much  about  holdlnj 
back  the  nineteen  seventies,  but  surely  when 
that  door  Is  opened  some  light  must  be  shed 
on  our  efforte  towards  pollution  control. 

Behind  the  door  to  the  seventies  Is  an  ever* 
mounUng  backlog  of  work  to  be  done  to  ful- 
fill the  nineteen  sixties  legislative  mandate 
for  action.  Congress  started  the  sixties  by 
passing  strengthening  legislation  to  the  pol- 
lution act  only  to  have  It  cut  down  by  a 
presidential  veto.  Congreaa  came  back  ths 
next  year  (1961)  and  by  a  3-1  margin 
amended  and  strengthened  the  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act.  More  teeth  were  put  In  the 
Act  by  the  unanimous  passage  of  the  1965 
Water  QuaUty  Act;  the  next  year,  1966,  saw 
financial  promise  with  the  unanimous  pas- 
sage of  the  Clean  Waters  RestoraUon  Act; 
1968  saw  the  passage  of  the  Water  Quality 
Improvement  Act,  though  adjournment  pre- 
vented a  conference  and,  finally  In  1969.  a 
similar  Improvement  act  passed  the  House 
by  over  390  votes  and  la  now  pending  before 
the  Senate — so  the  legislative  pace  of  the  six- 
ties pushed,  pulled,  and  passed  on  amend- 
mente  that  bolstered  the  outcry  for  clean 
water. 

ONLT    21    PCaCKNT    n'NDINC 

Now  a  decade  of  legislative  gains  Is 
brought  to  a  near  halt  by  the  gut  Issue  ol  no 
money.    The   inventory    of    pollution   needs 


>  The  relevant  part  of  the  Nonprollferatlon 
Treaty  Is  Article  6:  "Pursue  negoUatlons  In 
good  faith  on  effective  measures  relating 
cessation  of  the  nuclear  anna  race  at  an 
early  date.  ..." 
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^fere  paraded  from  obe  end  of  the  country 
(O  the  other — but,  the  no  money  problem 
baited  the  march  to  acUon.  Of  the  bllUon 
doUara  Congreaa  unanlmoualy  authoriaad  for 
water  poUutlon  control  fcx'  FT  1970,  the 
VMeral  budget  allows  only  21%  or  $314  mll- 
UoD.  So  only  21%  of  the  waate  treatment 
plante  aorely  needed  to  treat  sewage  acroea 
the  country  will  be  built.  Keep  In  mind  thla 
$314  mllUon  Is  for  the  whole  nation.  It  miut 
leach  Into  the  natlon'a  over  4,484  dtlea  and 
town*. 

TAKXa    LEAD 


To  spread  thU  meager  $214  mllUon  out 
across  the  natlon'a  cltlea  and  towns  requlrea 
a  minor  miracle.  One  sUte — New  York — 
could  devour  thla  entire  amount  In  one  eaay 
gulp  aa  the  Federal  Oovemment  now  owes 
Kew  York  over  $267  million  In  relmburae- 
menta  for  sewage  treatment  plante  already 
constructed.  Like  many  sUtes,  New  York 
could  not  wait.  Under  the  oonsUnt  push 
of  Governor  Rockefeller,  the  citizens  of  New 
York  voted  four-to-one  to  Ux  themselves  on 
a  bllUon-doUar  bond  Issue  to  raise  their 
share  of  the  necesaary  poUutlon  control  dol- 
lars. Then  they  had  to  get  extra  money  to 
take  care  of  the  Federal  share  until  such  time 
as  the  Federal  share  can  be  paid.  Other 
sUtes  with  leaa  dynamic  leadership  find  it 
next  to  Impossible  to  raise  not  only  their 
own  share,  which  Is  nearly  three  times  that 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment,  but  alao  raioe 
the  Federal  ahare  with  the  understanding 
that  some  day  they  will  be  repaid. 

uiTixa  otrr  rmoNT 
FoUowlng  the  RockefeUer  lead,  cltlea  have 
voted  bond  Issues  to  help  raise  sorely  needed 
poUutlon  control  dollars.  To  get  on  with  ex- 
pansions, additions,  and  modemiaation.  St. 
Iioula  voted  by  a  five-to-one  margin  on  a  $85 
million  bond  Issue  to  stop  the  diaeharge  of 
untreated  sewage  Into  the  natlon'a  water 
system.  Education,  urban  renewal,  welfare 
and  crime  control,  etc..  all  vie  for  the  munic- 
ipal tax  dollar  too.  but  progreealve  and  far- 
sighted  cltlea  are  moving  ahead  wltli  poUu- 
tlon control  programs.  Among  theae  citiaa 
taking  the  lead  In  getting  the  money  to  do 
what  we  are  all  talking  about  are  Kansas 
City.  Cleveland  and  Chicago.  Some  New 
Bnglaod  cities  voted  bond  Issues — their  in- 
dnatriea  had  the  money  In  hand — yet,  the 
Federal  share  for  a  Joint  treatment  plant 
was  not  forthcoming  and  well  planned  pro- 
grams faltered  or  dlaaolved. 

OTRXa  FBOOaAlCB 

Other  programs  of  national  concern  like 
space  or  highways  gallop  Into  the  seventies 
with  little  or  no  cutbacks.  Both  the  highway 
and  tbe  water  pollution  control  programs 
were  brought  Into  existence  by  Congress 
about  the  same  time.  Yet.  since  their  birth  In 
1956,  ttie  highway  program  has  spent  over 
•50  billion  while  the  pollution  control  pro-' 
gram  llmpe  along  witb  a  Uttle  over  one  bil- 
lion doUan  since  1956.  The  highway  dollar 
is  on  a  90  Federal  to  10  state  ratio  where 
Federal  oonatructlon  fimds  for  sewage  treat- 
ment when  avaUable  contribute  30%  com- 
pared to  70%  raised  by  state-municipal .  OtU" 
hlgbwajrs  with  their  vast  expressways  and 
clover  leavee  are  truly  the  engineering  mar- 
vel of  the  world — while  our  underground 
sewers  have  ohang^  little  from  the  ancient 
aqueduote  of  Rome.  When  there  Is  a  pro- 
posed cutback  In  our  highway  program,  ap- 
propriate Intereete  are  marshalled  and  Ite 
priority  to  the  Federal  dollar  Is  quickly  re- 
establiflbed.  President  Johnson's  three  diffo*- 
ent  multt-mllllon  dollar  highway  cutbadu 
were  all  ultimately  restored.  One  propoeed 
highway  cutback  waa  greeted  by  a  deluge  of 
41  wlrea  of  protest  from  governors  the  next 
morning;  the  other  nine  wires  arrived  by 
lunch  time.  Needleas  to  say  shortly  there- 
after the  budget  waa  restored.  Yet,  going 
Jnto  FY  1870,  we  are  79%  short  of  the  au- 
money  for  construction  of  sewage 
treatment  plante  and  there  is  no  Immediate 
outcry.  Isn't  it  time  for  a  green  light  on 


EXTEN^ONS  OF  REMARKS 

clean  water  plaiu?  Or  at  least  some  sort  of 
searchlight  to  find  the  formula  to  finance 
our  way  to  clean  water  in  the  seventies? 

TRS   BACKSmX  or   TBX  UOON 

As  we  paaa  through  the  doorway  Into  the 
seventlea,  the  fantasUc  brllUanoe  of  our 
space  effort  will  put  man  on  the  moon.  Our 
own  nation's  singular  success  In  this  raoe  in 
the  sky  Is  a  Justified  source  of  national 
pride.  But,  if  we  can  marahall  men  of  every 
sdentlflo  discipline  to  get  ua  to  another 
planet,  surely  we  can  finally  master  a  prob- 
lem as  old  as  civilization  Itself — namely  the 
disposition  of  her  wastes  Can  we  In  clear 
conscience  take  a  trip  to  the  moon,  and  leave 
our  own  earth  slowly  poisoning  herself  with 
her  own  wastes? 

SOLVKD    BT     OTHEX    COUNTBIXS 

Other  countries  anticipated  the  seventies 
and  met  their  pollution  problems  head-on. 
The  Ruhr  River  Basin  Is  a  prime  example.  It 
contains  nearly  one  half  of  West  Oermany's 
Industrial  capacity — yet  the  Ruhr  River  is 
clean  enough  to  swim  in.  The  stream  fiow  in 
the  Ruhr  River  is  much  less  than  the  lowest 
ever  recorded  on  our  historic  Potomac  River 
m  the  nation's  Capital.  Even  with  the 
country's  heavy  Industry,  the  Ruhr  River 
finances  a  system  to  keep  ite  streams  clean. 

INDTTSTXIXS    TO    THX    RXSCX7E 

Industry  is  gearing  up  to  face  the  seven- 
ties realistically  by  launching  costly  anti- 
poUutlon  programs.  Long  accused  of  being 
slow  to  answer  In  tbe  call  for  clean  water 
with  solid  financial  support,  industry  is  now 
at  the  front  ranks  In  this  national  effort.  A 
pacesettlng  announcement  In  this  massive 
move  Is  U.S.  Steel's  declaration  that  it  will 
"end  all  water  pollution  from  ite  Oreat  Lakes 
installaUons  by  1972." 

Leadership  In  the  fight  to  retain  tbe  7% 
investment  tax  credit  for  poUutlon  control 
expenditures  Is  also  evidenced  by  industrial 
leaders  such  as  President  Verity  of  Armco 
Steel.  In  telegraphing  President  Nixon.  Mr. 
Verity  stated,  "In  the  case  of  Armco  Steel 
and  many  other  companies,  the  investment 
7%  tax  credit  is  crucial  to  our  efforte  to 
control  air  and  water  poUutlon."  Other  in- 
dustries across  the  country  are  coming  to 
the  front  with  new  and  expanded  ideas  in 
pollution  control. 

For  the  first  time,  Industry  may  partici- 
pate in  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration's  grant  program.  These 
grante  to  indvistry  are  to  develop  and  dem- 
onstrate new,  novel,  or  modified  waste  treat- 
ment processes  that  have  industry-wide 
appUcatlon.  Though  the  1966  Act  authorises 
70%  grante,  the  Federal  Oovemment  has 
foxind  but  46%  funding  of  this  vital  pro- 
gram. Industry  has  come  up  with  the  re- 
maining 56%  so  that  the  program  doesn't 
collapae  due  to  lack  of  funding.  There  are 
roughly  275  grante  actively  in  the  mill  at 
thli  time.  Industry  has  come  up  with  over 
$51  million,  but  due  to  lack  of  funds,  the 
Federal  Oovemment  has  committed  only  $23 
mllUon  for  this  vital  program  that  could 
provide  solutions  to  the  major  standard 
industrial  classifications  of  waste  in  this 
country. 

GOVXKNOB8    GO    AHEAD 

As  the  governors  across  the  country  pre- 
pare their  attack  on  pollution  In  the  seven- 
ties the  basic  problem  is  highlighted  by 
Maine's  popular  Oovemor  Ken  Ourtts.  In 
his  report  to  the  104th  Legislature,  the  Oov- 
emor states:  "The  most  basic  problem  in 
our  slow  fight  against  water  pollution  is 
the  continuing  xinavailability  of  Federal 
funds  to  meet  the  Federal  share  (up  to  55% ) 
of  the  total  cost  of  any  project.  Despite 
Maine's  total  needs  of  $250  to  $320  million, 
the  Federal  money  available  is  $1.8  million 
for  this  current  year."  The  Oovemor  went  on 
to  ask  bis  state  to  go  ahead  even  though  the 
Federal  aovemment  backed  down  on  pro- 
ducing ite  share.  Said  tbe  Oovemor:  "Tbe 
time  is  now  approaching  when  we  cannot 
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wait  for  authorized  Federal  funds  to  be  ap- 
propriated. There  are  many  situations  where 
state  and  local  govemmente  are  ready  to 
move,  industries  have  made  their  commit- 
ment and  tbe  only  input  lacking  is  the  Fed- 
eral one." 

Tbe  Oovemor  went  on  to  urge  Maine  to 
act  "now  to  authorize  the  advancing  of  state 
funds  to  cover  the  authorized  Federal  share 
because  Inaction  costa  money.  The  cost  of 
not  dealing  with  the  problem  bec<»nes 
greater  than  the  coete  of  dealing  with  it. 
The  coet  of  Maine  in  interest  paymente  while 
we  wait  for  eventual  Federal  reimbursement 
wiU,  in  all  likelihood,  he  offset  by  the  lower 
coete  of  construction  now  as  compared  to 
construction  three,  four,  or  five  years  from 
now." 

SOLT7TIONS    ABB    BEING    BKACHBD 

Oovemors,  mayors,  presidente  of  companies 
are  all  faced  with  the  money  shortage;  yet, 
sticcess  is  being  realized  in  the  continuing 
battle  for  clean  water.  Faced  with  the  short- 
age of  clean  water,  Bethlehem  Steel  takes  the 
entire  sewage  of  Baltimore  and  after  com- 
plete treatment  uses  it  for  industrial  pur- 
poses. The  smaU  town  of  Santee  in  water 
scarce  California  came  up  with  a  solution  by 
completely  treating,  filtering  and  restoring 
ite  sewage  to  provide  a  mllUon  gaUons  of 
drinking  water  a  day.  In  Los  Angeles  County, 
one  purification  plant  reclaims  10,000  acre 
feet  of  water  a  year  out  of  a  trunk  sewer. 
Western  Research  Company  of  Dallas 
working  on  a  solution  to  prevent  tank  oU 
spUls  such  as  the  Torrey  Canyon  incident. 

The  natloa  wUl  look  to  research  such  as 
Western's  to  find  solutions  to  the  growing 
poUutlon  problems  of  the  seventies.  West- 
em's  prescribed  solution  is  a  technique  that 
prevente  spUlage  by  rapidly  geUing  oU  in  the 
ruptured  compartment  of  a  tankshlp.  The 
gel  forms  and  blocks  the  outflow  of  oil  and 
the  inflow  of  water.  Hopefully,  we  can  enter 
the  seventies  with  confidence  that  oU  spills 
can  be  quickly  mitigated  because  of  this 
research. 

SElflNABS   ON    THX    INCBXASE 

Since  pollution  is  on  all  our  lips  going 
into  the  seventies,  it  is  encouraging  to  see 
the  number  of  conferences  or  seminars  geared 
to  find  solutions  to  our  poUutlon  problems. 
Public  awareness  of  poUutlon  has  forced  to 
the  front  even  international  conferences  on 
water  pollution.  Recently,  an  International 
pure  water  conference  (PURAQUA)  in  Rome. 
Italy,  attracted  some  37  coxmtries.  Encour- 
aged by  the  tremendous  response  to  this  con- 
ference and  exhibition,  the  United  Nations  is 
sponsoring  an  International  Conference  on 
Water  PoUutlon  in  Sweden  in  1972.  Numer- 
ous panels,  papers,  meetings,  studies  across 
the  nation  indicate  the  wide  Interest  and 
concern  for  solutions  in  the  poUutlon  di- 
lemma. 

TBS  POLI.TrnOK  SCABE 

It  is  Indeed  encouraging  to  see  the  num- 
l>er  of  conferences  and  willingness  of  men  to 
set  their  minds  to  reaching  for  solutions  to 
the  centuries-old  problem  of  human  waste. 
Red  flags  on  the  horizon  concerning  pollu- 
tion range  from  the  helpless  housewife  in 
Prince  Oeorges  County,  Maryland,  who  can't 
risk  a  barbecue  in  the  backyard  of  her  $55,000 
home  because  of  the  summer  stench  of  septic 
tanks  to  Chairman  Olenn  T.  Seaborg  of  the 
nation's  Atomic  Energy  Commission  who 
saye:  "AU  22  river  systems  in  the  United 
States  wlU  be  'bicaoglcaUy  dead'  by  the  end 
of  this  century '  if  poUutlon  continues  at 
present  rates."  UA  Oeological  Survey's  Dr. 
i  Raymond  Nace  warns  us  that  "our  world 
poptOation  is  expected  to  double  to  nearly 
seven  bilUon  by  2000."  He  further  warns  "out 
of  ita  total  potentiaUy  controllable  liquid 
aasete,  the  United  States  uses  95%  chiefly  as 
a  conveyor  belt  on  which  to  send  waste  prod- 
ucte  out  to  sea."  Since  the  world  depends  on 
the  sea  for  over  70%  of  ite  oxygen,  it  is  Ut- 
tle wonder  that  Cornell  University's  Dr.  L.  C. 
Oole  admonishes  us  for  reckless  poUutlon 
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haMti  by  nylng,  -ICanklnd  •mbqs  bant  upon 
his  own  axtlnctlon  since  the  sea  la  at  once 
the  chief  supplier  of  fresh  water  to  the  land 
And  or  oxTgen  to  the  air." 

WHT  UUr  DTTO  1»T«T 

It  ssstns  obvloua  than  that  la  gaarlin  up 
(or  the  seventies  all  sjvtems  must  go  if  we 
are  to  realistically  meet  the  deniands  made 
on  the  air  we  breathe  and  the  water  w 
drink.  It  is  encouraglnf  to  see  the  qulok  pace 
with  which  Industry,  oltlee.  and  the  world  is 
responding  to  the  call  of  the  seventies  But 
It  Is  most  disheartening  to  see  the  Federal 
Oovemment  limp  Into  1970  a  full  79%  away 
from  the  hlUlon  dollars  that  Congress  unaDl- 
moualy  authorised  to  meet  the  pollution 
problem  going  into  the  seventies.  How  can 
the  promise  of  partnarshlp  in  the  battle  for 
clean  water  be  won  If  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment continues  to  falter  on  Its  share  of  the 
money?  Even  with  the  extreme  demands  of 
the  Federal  dollar  today,  surely  there  must 
be  money  somewhere  to  bolster  the  war  on 
pollution.  The  State  Department's  Water  for 
Peace  Program  initiated  In  1907  U  concerned 
with  a  host  of  programs  ranging  In  scope 
from  provisions  of  drinkable  water  on  a  local 
scale  to  large  river  basin  development  pro- 
pams.  As  part  of  this  project,  the  United 
States* Is  spending  about  (400  million  a  year 
(n  mahy  countries  to  build  waterworks  de- 
signed to  supply  household  and  industrial 
needs.  Althoxigh  this  Is  a  most  laudable  pro- 
gram, why  can't  we  Ond  more  than  •314  mil- 
lion per  year  for  our  own  country's  crying 
need  for  oonstructioo  of  waste  treatment 
plants.  The  cities  and  states  have  somehow 
found  the  money  for  the  majority  of  the 
ooet  of  these  plants  but  somehow  tiie  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  Is  woefully  beiUnd  In  Its 
commitment.  At  a  time  like  this  whan  tha 
cadence  Is  loud  and  ciecir  In  support  of  anti- 
pollution, how  soon  can  we  expect  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  to  gat  in  stap? 


THE  6-DAY  WAR 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 
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Mr.  BIAOOI.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has  been 
2  years  since  the  6-day  war  In  the  Middle 
East,  while  the  Arab  States  have  pur- 
sued their  twin  i>ollcles  of  diplomatic  in- 
transigence and  military  terrorism 
against  the  peaceful  nation  of  Israel.  It 
has  been  2  years  since  the  end  of  the  war 
In  the  Middle  East  when  the  valiant 
army  of  the  beleaguered  nation  of  Israel 
defeated  the  massed  forces  of  the  Arab 
countries,  but  there  have  been  no  steps 
toward  a  permanent  peace.  It  has  been 
2  years  since  the  guns  were  silenced,  but 
the  echo  continues  to  ring  In  the  ears  of 
the  Israeli  people,  who  wait  each  night 
for  the  next  Incursion  of  the  guerrilla 
armies  sent  from  the  Arab  land  to  maim 
and  Itill.  It  has  been  2  years  since  the 
Israelis  began  their  patient  vigil  at  the 
conference  table  of  peace,  but  the  Arab 
leaders,  with  the  encouragement  of  their 
Russian  conspirators,  have  wasted  those 
2  years  In  a  torrent  of  meaningless 
propaganda. 

For  the  past  23  years.  Israel  has  tried 
unsuccessfully  to  find  a  way  to  reach  a 
peaceful  settlement  with  the  Arabs  The 
United  Nations  has  appointed  commis- 
sions, mediators,  and  committees,  it  has 
sent  reoresentatlves  to  the  region,  it  has 
passed  resolutions,  and  it  has  provided 
the  forum  and  the  food  offloea  wben 
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both  sides  could  meet  and  discuss  their 
mutual  problems,  but  to  no  avail.  The 
U.S.  efforts  In  the  search  for  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  have  met  with  similar  fail- 
ure, but  the  rebuffs  of  the  past  must  not 
diminish  this  Nation's  attempts  to  seek 
and  find  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  Arab- 
Israeli  problem:  In  fact  it  is  incumbent 
upon  the  United  SUtes  to  do  all  that  It 
possibly  can  to  help  speed  negotiations 
and  to  iacilitate  the  pacific  settlement  of 
this  most  tragic  dispute.  We  must  not  let 
another  aimiversary  of  the  June  war  of 
1967  pass  without  achieving  peace  in  the 
Middle  East,  a  peace  that  will  guarantee 
the  continued  life  of  the  State  of  Israel. 
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FBI  TAPS  ON  KINO 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF  LOTTIKAlta 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  S.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  public 
acknowledgement  that  Martin  Luther 
King  was  under  FBI  surveillance  can  be 
accepted  In  only  one  manner — that  Is, 
that  King's  activities,  confidants,  and 
financiers  were  felt  by  top  intelligence 
people  to  be  questionable  in  relation  to 
our  national  security.  How  many  other 
conversations  of  King's  were  moni- 
tored— who  were  these  people? 

On  Monday,  June  2,  on  page  14427  of 
the  RicoRo,  I  urged  the  present  admin- 
istration to  authorize  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
and  the  Justice  Department  to  make 
public  their  records  on  King's  activities 
so  that  our  people  may  know  who  this 
man  really  was. 

Deceit  and  slanted  information  have 
bliured  his  true  character  to  the  dla- 
servlce  of  some  well-meaning  Ameri- 
cans. We  owe  It  to  contemporary  under- 
standing and  history  itself  to  refocus 
the  picture  from  distortion  to  clarity. 
The  present  concern  of  many  Americans 
Is  that  the  intelligence  dossiers  could  be 
destroyed  or  misplaced  and  that  infor- 
mation beyond  retrieve  for  honest 
Inquirers. 

I  Insert  a  news  article  on  the  King 
suinrelllance,  as  follows: 
FBI  Taps  om  Kimo,  Black  Musluis  Amm  On- 
cxoaas  at  ECiAaiNo  fos  Clat 
(By  Nicholas  C.  Chrlss) 

Hot7»roj».  June  4.— A  Federal  District  Court 
hearing  today  into  an  effort  by  Caaslus  Clay 
to  overthrow  a  19fl7  draft-evasion  conviction 
turned  Into  a  startling  dlscloeure  of  FBI 
eavesdropping  methods  and  secret  surveil- 
lance reports. 

The  summaries  of  four  "top  secret"  and 
Illegal  FBI  wire-tapped  conversation  Clay  had 
with  the  late  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  and 
various  Black  Muslim  leaders  In  1964  and  1966 
were  publicly  revealed  for  the  first  time  over 
Government  objections. 

The  revelation  of  the  conversations,  the 
times  and  places  and  the  Introduction  of  the 
documents  as  evidence  In  the  sU-ho\ir  hear- 
ing spelled  out  offlclaily  for  the  first  time 
that  the  FBI  actually  had  eavesdropped  on 
Dr  King.  It  also  deUlled  how  active  the  In- 
vestigative agency  was  in  monitoring  the 
telephone  conversations  of  various  Blacc 
BCusllm  leaders. 

The  former  world  heavyweight  champ's  at- 
torneys contend  that  the  wiretap  evidence  la 
relevant  to  the  case  because  It  might  have 
been  used  to  prejudice  his  attempt  to  declare 


himself  a  conscientious  objector  to  the  draft 
The  monitored  eonversatlOBs  were  not  re- 
vealed by  the  Federal  Oovemment  until  the 
boxer's  conviction  had  raachad  the  US  Su- 
preme Court,  which  ordered  the  hearing. 

Federal  lawyers  contended  the  conversa- 
tions took  place  in  1964  and  1966  and  there- 
fore could  not  have  affected  the  1967  draft- 
dodging  conviction  against  Clay,  nor  the  1966 
ruling  exempting  him  from  a  ooosdentloui 
objector  status. 

Clay's  telephone  apparently  was  not  tapped 
In  any  of  the  four  oonversatlons,  but  the 
telephones  of  tlKiee  persons  who  called  him 
or  received  calls  from  him  were  monitored. 
His  lawyers  called  Clay  "the  innocent  third 
party." 

John  S  Martin,  an  attorney  In  the  U.8. 
Solicitor  Oenerai's  office  and  a  member  at 
tht  prosecution  team  hare,  said  the  revela- 
tion of  Dr  King's  conversation  was  the  flnt 
time  It  had  been  officially  revealed  tliat  the 
civil  rights  leader  had  been  under  FBI  elec- 
tronic surveillance  Martin  also  acknowledged 
ttiat  the  four  FBI  wlr«tap8  were  Illegal  and 
that  the  Oovemment  did  not  choose  to  oon- 
t«at  the  legaUty  of  tiiem. 

Most  of  the  information  about  the  FBI 
wiretapping  and  sxirveiUance  came  as  Clay's 
attorney,  Ciiarles  Morgan  Jr.  of  AUfuua, 
southern  representative  of  tha  Americaa 
ClvU  Liberties  Union,  pressed  an  FBI  agent 
who  had  once  been  in  ctiarge  of  monltorUi| 
Or.  King's  conversation  In  Atlanta. 

Richard  NlclMls,  now  based  In  Valdosta, 
Oa.,  tastlfied  that  the  FBI  "did  not  follow 
regular  poUcy  on  thU  particular  (King)  sur- 
veillance." He  did  not  elaborate. 

Nichols  said  two  "Investigative  clerks"  re- 
corded the  oonveraatlons.  Then,  be  said,  they 
eltiier  penciled  notes  on  the  contents  of  tbs 
tt^Ms  or  logged  a  summary  and  then  de- 
stroyed the  Upe.  He  said  all  the  Klng-monl- 
tored  tapes  had  been  destroyed. 

The  contents  of  the  four  conversation  sum- 
maries Included  talks  with  Dr.  King,  Elijah 
Muhammad,  bead  of  the  Black  Muslims; 
Herbert  Muhammad,  a  Black  Muslim  and 
Clay's  former  fight  manager;  John  All,  Black 
Muslim  national  executive  secretary,  and 
ClMunoey  Eakrldge,  a  Chicago  attorney  who 
represents  Clay.  Kkrldge,  at  the  time,  also 
repraaanted  Dr.  King. 

CUy  was  convicted  here  June  2i,  1967,  ol 
refualng  Induction  Into  the  U.S.  Army.  An 
all-white  Jury  convicted  him  after  deliberat- 
ing 20  minutes.  Judge  Joe  Ingraham  then 
sentenced  him  to  the  maximum  penalty — five 
years  In  prison  and  a  610,000  fine. 

The  most  Intareatlng  of  the  four  FBI- 
monitored  oonveraatlons  Included  a  46- 
minute  telephone  talk  CUy  had  with  Dr.  King 
Sept.  4,  1964.  The  oonversaUon  was  recorded 
In  Atlanta  and  on  the  Miami  end  of  the  line 
were — alternately — Eskrldge,  Elijah  Muham- 
mad and  Clay.  Although  the  conversation 
lasted  some  46  minutes,  according  to  Eskrldge 
who  testified  In  the  courtroom  later,  the  sum- 
marized conversation  oonalsted  of  little  more 
than  12  lines. 


A  RATIONAL  APPROACH  TO  THE 
ABM 


HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  S.  1969 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  P»resldent,  as  the  time 
nears  for  the  Senate  to  vote  on  the  ques- 
tion of  deploying  the  Safeguard  system. 
It  Is  obvious  that  millions  of  Americans 
are  resolving  their  doubts  on  this  con- 
troversial issue  on  the  side  of  what  ap- 
pears to  be  the  best  Interests  of  our  Na- 
tion's security. 

These  citizens,  though  deploring  the 
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expenditure  of  large  sums  on  arma- 
ments, want  all  the  protection  our  scien- 
tific know-how  can  provide.  They  are 
willing  when  our  national  security  is 
involved  to  pay  the  price  to  insure 
freedom. 

The  Wichita  Eagle-Beacon,  one  of  the 
leading  dally  newspapers  of  the  Nation, 
noted  for  moderation  in  Its  editorial  pol- 
icies has  endorsed  President  Nixon's  pro- 
posal to  deploy  the  ABM.  In  its  editorisJ 
of  Sunday,  June  1.  1969.  entitled  "Weigh- 
ing the  Evidence  Pro  and  Con  on  Safe- 
guard." the  Eagle  has.  in  my  opinion, 
performed  an  invaluable  public  service 
by  helping  readers  to  resolve  their 
doubts.  lask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  WichlU  Eagle-Beacon,  Jime  1, 
1»69| 

Weiohino  the  EvTOBvci:  Pro  akd  Cok  on 
SAisauAao 

Certainly  the  most  confusing  public  debate 
to  arise  in  America  in  a  long  time  is  that  over 
the  proposed  Safeguard  system  of  antlballla- 
tlc  missiles. 

Perhaps  only  one  thing  may  be  said  of  It 
with  absolute  certainty:  Virtually  every 
American  wishes  It  were  possible  to  spend 
the  money  Involved  on  various  humanitarian 
purposes  Instead  of  on  the  ABM. 

Most  of  us  would  rather  feed  the  hungry, 
heal  the  sick,  repair  urban  blight.  Increase 
the  space  program,  solve  the  nation's  trans- 
portation problems.  Improve  opportunities 
for  the  disadvantaged,  and  otherwise  address 
our  multitudinous  domestic  problesos — If  we 
thought  we  had  a  choice. 

President  Nixon,  after  getting  the  best  ad- 
vice available  to  him,  came  to  the  same  con- 
clusion as  former  President  Jolinson:  That 
an  ABM  system  Is  vital  to  the  defense  of  the 
nation.  Congress  is  far  from  being  In  agree- 
ment about  It,  and  there  are  scientific  and 
military  experts  on  both  sides  who  make  the 
most  persuasive  argtunents. 

In  an  effort  to  help  our  readers  to  formu- 
late their  own  opinions  on  this  controversial 
subject,  we  present  today  on  the  right-hand 
side  of  this  page  capsule  arguments  both  pro 
and  con  from  the  best  sources  we  have  been 
able  to  find — the  so-called  Kennedy  Report 
presenting  the  argimient  against  Safeguard, 
and  the  National  Security  Council  arguing 
for  It. 

As  for  us,  we  are  reluctantly  persuaded 
that  the  Un^tttlStates  cannot  afford  to  be 
v^nthout  ^r^jesaTttM  beginning  of  an  ABM 

system.     ^'^^O     ^n.^"- > 

As  former  SeOitary  oTstate  Dean  Aeheson 
pointed  out  to  the  American  Society  of  News- 
paper Editors  In  April,  if  you  iiave  a  program 
In  being  you  can  adjust  It  as  necessary — 
speed  it  up,  slow  It  down,  abandon  It.  But  if 
you  have  no  program  at  all  and  find  you 
need  one  you  are  starting  far  behind  the 
enemy. 

The  Administration  has  answered  the  ob- 
k  Jections  of  the  opponents  of  ABM  Defense 
Secretary  Laird  assures  the  pubUc  that  com- 
ponents of  Safeguard  have  been  tested  in  the 
Pacific  and  that  he  knows  it  will  work.  He 
has  further  said  tiiat  the  Soviet  Union's  SS-0 
missile  la  equipped  with  warheads  obviously 
designed  to  destroy  not  our  major  popula- 
tion centers,  as  was  once  believed,  but  our 
Mlnuteman  ICBM  system.  Without  protec- 
tion against  these  Russian  missiles,  we  could 
be  left  without  tiila  striking  power. 

Against  the  argument  that  Safeguard  is 
useless  because  it  couldn't  destroy  all  incom- 
ing missiles,  the  Security  Council  answers 
that  the  existence  of  Safeguard  would  re- 
quire an  enormously  multiplied  arsenal  with 
more  sophisticated  missiles  before  the  enemy 
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would  dare  attack,  and  that  this  in  Itself 
would  be  a  deterrent. 

Costly  as  Safeguard  would  be.  It  Is  less 
costly  than  being  without  proper  defenses. 
Surely  It  Is  debatable  whether  for  us  to  have 
an  antlballlstlc  znisslle  system  would  stimu- 
late or  deter  the  arms  race,  and  there  Is  as 
much  logic  on  the  side  that  says  It  will  deter 
as  there  is  on  the  other. 

There  are  those  who  would  have  us  delay 
whUe  w»  try  to  negotiate  an  arms  agreement 
with  the  Soviets,  but  this  seems  to  us  to  be 
largely  wishful  thinking.  An  agreement  with- 
out surveillance  would  be  meaningless,  and 
Russia  has  never  shown  any  signs  of  sub- 
mitting to  that.  There  is,  Indeed,  one  school 
of  thought  that  holds  an  ABM  system  would 
provide  Insurance  against  cheating-  under  an 
arms  agreement,  If  one  were  worked  out. 

Perhaps  the  most  convincing  argument  for 
Safeguard  Is  that  two  Presidents  of  different 
political  faltlis,  each  using  his  own  advisers 
and  making  use  of  the  detailed  knowledge 
available  only  to  Presidents,  have  concluded 
that  America  is  not  safe  without  Safeguard. 

We  beUeve  that  they  arc  correct. 


THEY,  THOSE  WHO,  AND  SOME 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF   NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  5, 1969 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member.  I  assume,  of  the  group  now 
known  as  They,  Those  Who,  and  Some. 
I  would  like  to  direct  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention to  the  Washington  Post's  analysis 
of  how  we  fared  yesterday  at  the  hands  of 
President  Nixon.  The  editorial,  entitled 
"The  President's  Commencement  Ad- 
dress," follows; 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  6,  1969) 

THX  PaXSIDKNT'S  COMICENCXMENT  ADDRESS 

It  was  a  big  day  out  In  Denver  yesterday 
for  They  and  Those  Who  and  Some — the 
nameless,  numberless  enemies  of  everytWng 
right  and  lionorable  and  strong,  who  would 
malte  fun  of  our  armaments  programs,  pillory 
o\ir  servicemen,  turn  their  backs  on  Uve 
world  and  disarm  America  unilaterally  at  the 
first  disarming  smile  or  honeyed  word  from 
our  adversaries.  They  are  plainly  a  shabby 
lot,  unworthy  of  the  men  who  settled  our 
frontiers  and  the  men  who  would  set  the 
first  foot  on  the  moon  and  President  Nixon 
paraded  them  before  the  graduating  class 
of  the  Air  Force  Academy  in  terms  sufficiently 
grim  to  make  an  Impressionable  cadet  turn 
in  his  wings. 

"It  Is  open  season  on  the  armed  forces," 
the  President  cried,  as  he  warned  the  new  air 
officers  that  "on  the  home  front  you  are 
under  attack  .  .  your  critics  at  home  were 
never  more  numerous  .  .  .  the  military  pro- 
fession Is  derided  in  some  of  the  best  circles. 
Patriotism  Is  considered  by  some  to  be  a 
backward,  unfasiilonable  fetish  .  .  .  they  be- 
lieve that  we  can  be  conciliatory  and  accom- 
modating only  if  we  do  not  have  the  strength 
to  be  otherwise  .  .  .  those  who  think  that 
way  liave  grown  weary  of  the  weight  of  free 
world  leadership  ..." 

It  was  strong  stuff,  but  the  President  didn't 
blink.  "It  would  be  easy  to  buy  some  popu- 
larity by  going  along  with  the  new  Isola- 
tionists," he  declared,  but  he  holds  "a  to- 
taUy  different  view  of  the  world . . .  the  danger 
to  us  has  changed,  but  It  has  not  vanished. 
We  must  revitalize  our  alliances,  not  abandon 
them.  We  mtist  rule  out  unilateral  disarm- 
ament .  .  .  The  age^ressors  of  this  world  are 
not  going  to  give  tlie  United  States  a  pe- 
riod of  grace  in  which  to  put  our  domestic 
house  in  order — Just  as  the  crises  within  our 
society  cannot  be  put  on  a  back  biuner  until 
we  resolve  the  problem  of  Vietnam." 
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There  was  more,  of  course,  but  not  much 
more  that  mattered,  and  nothing  In  the  Pres- 
ident's preeentatlon  of  his  own  thinking 
that  a  quite  comfortable  majority  of  Amer- 
icans would  argue  with.  So,  you  could  say. 
It  was  fine,  as  Commencement  addresses  go, 
suitably  cliche- ridden,  appropriately  devoid 
of  content,  quite  In  keeping  with  the  tradi- 
tions govemi»g  such  affairs — except,  of 
course,  for  the  fact  that  the  speaker  was 
the  Preeldent  of  the  United  States  and  the 
White  House  had  promised  a  major  address 
on  "the  role  of  a  great  Nation  In  the  world 
and  the  role  of  defense  In  our  society." 

And  this.  It  cannot  be  said  too  emphati- 
cally, the  President's  speech  was  not;  It  was 
not  major.  Just  to  begin  with,  because  It 
offered  absolutely  nothing  new  In  the  way 
of  answers  to  questions  that  are  genuinely 
troubling  reasonable,  rational  men.  It  did 
not  mention  the  war  in  Vietnam,  or  where 
we  are  headed  there,  except  to  talk  about 
the  post-Vietnam  scene.  It  did  not  mention 
the  ABM  or  the  plans  for  testing  MIRV  or 
the  proepects  for  the  arms  control  talks 
that  were  supposed  to  begin  In  late  spring 
or  early  summer.  It  set  up  any  number  of 
straw  men  and  knocked  them  askew,  con- 
jured up  spectres  and  demolished  them;  it 
spoke  of  a  croBsroad  In  our  history"  and 
neglected  to  pclnt  the  way;  "revitalizing" 
alliances  Is  a  nice  Idea,  but  how?  It  con- 
ceded the  evils  of  waste  In  defense  spending 
but  said  nothing  about  how  you  deal  with 
it.  It  said  things  as  fatuous  as;  "The  Ameri- 
can defense  establishment  should  never  l>e 
a  sacred  cow,  nor  should  the  American  mili- 
tary be  anybody's  scapegoat."  So? 

It  Is  understandable,  of  course,  that  the 
President  should  lash  back  at  his  critics; 
there  are  plenty  of  them,  and  some  of  them 
are  saying  some  of  the  things  Mr.  Nixon  said 
they  were  saying.  There  has  been  a  lot  of 
loose  talk  about  military  men  and  military 
programs  and  the  military  mind,  when  the 
heart  of  that  problem  goes  far  deeper — to 
the  efficacy  of  the  natural  checks  and  bal- 
ances on  the  civilian  side  of  government. 
The  question  Is  whether  the  President  adds 
much  to  sanity  and  common-sense  solutions 
by  assailing  the  extreme  nUnorlty  among 
the  critics  while  paying  only  passing  atten- 
tion to  the  deep  disquiet  of  a  more  moderate 
majority  about  the  war  and  the  growth  of 
military  spending  and  the  momentum  of 
the  arms  race  and  the  future  role  of  this 
country  In  Gie  world.  ' 

We  cannot  "conduct  a  successful  policy  of 
peace  abroad  if  our  society  Is  at  war  with 
Itself  at  home,"  the  President  said.  In  pass- 
ing, as  he  declared  his  "total,"  "fundamen- 
tal" disagreement  with  Those  Who  do  not 
see  things  his  way.  It  was  good,  strong  stuff, 
as  Commencement  addresses  go,  but  It  is 
not  easy  to  see  Just  what  It  contributed  to 
the  problem  of  a  society  at  war  with  Itself. 


PUBLIC  OFFENDER  PROGRAM  IS 
SUCCESS  AT  ARIZONA  STATE 
PRISON 


HON.  PAUL  J.  FANNIN 

OF   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  SEWATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  5. 1969 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  often  a 
great  deal  of  criticism  is  mounted  in 
Congress  over  the  Ineffectiveness  of 
Government-sponsored  training  pro- 
grams. I  invite  the  Senate's  attention  to 
one  that  has  worked  and  is  continuing  to 
prove  an  excellent  means  of  returning  re- 
hablliUted  individuals  to  society. 

The  Arizona  State  prison  vocational 
rehabilitation  program  is  accomplishing 
its  aim  of  helping  to  rehabilitate  inmates 
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•o  tiMT  may  find  cminful  employment 
oooe  they  are  paroled.  Ajt  erldenee,  I  cite 
thla  imngTVtb  from  a  report  prepared 
for  me  on  the  program : 

OxM  of  th«  moat  UnporUnt  factor*  and 
imultM  of  th»  Public  Offender  Profram  la  that 
of  tboae  cllenu  placed  In  training  and  on 
Jot*,  not  one  baa  become  a  reddlvUt.  Alao, 
two  Inmate*  at  Aiiaona  SUte  Prlaon  refuaed 
puola  untU  completion  at  their  vocational 
training. 

Mr.  Preaklent.  the  fact  that  some  pris- 
oners think  so  hlffhly  of  the  training  they 
are  getting  In  prison  to  refuse  parole  un- 
til they  have  completed  the  training 
aeema  to  me  to  bear  effective  testimony  to 
the  worth  of  this  effort. 

I  wish  to  commend  all  those  associated 
with  this  success  story  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  report  prepared  for 
my  use  be  printed  in  the  Rcco«i>  together 
with  a  newspaper  arUcle  written  by  Hr 
Vlnce  Taylor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RicoBo.  as  follows: 

«^VOBT   TO*   SUTATOB   TAMUm 

IBlilO^lto  Inception  in  Janoary.  I0«8  the 
Pabllo  Offender  Program  for  the  SUte  of 
Arlaona  baa  developed  Into  an  ouutandlng 
«»mpl«  of  ooopvaUon  and  effort  between 
varloua  agencies. 

The  agende*  Involved,  namely;  Depart- 
ment of  CorrecUona.  Vocational  SducaUon 
Vocational  RehabUlUtlon,  Central  Arizona 
CoUege  and  Eaetem  Arizona  College  have 
combined  their  reeoiarces  to  provide  vocation- 
al training  for  the  inmatea  of  Arizona  3Ute 
Prlaon  and  for  the  boys  at  Port  Grant  Indua- 
trlal  School.  Training  H  provided  in  the  flelda 
of  welding,  aoto  mechanlca.  drafting  sheet 
metal,  dleaei  mechanic.,  printing,  body  and 
fender  repair  and  buaineaa  receptioniat  for 
the  women  inmates. 

■niere  ara  four  adiooU  praaenUy  funcUon- 
ing  at  the  Arizona  State  Prison  and  aeren 
•ohool*  at  Piart  Grant  Indtistrlai  School. 
e^M*  llmlutloM  have  raatrietad  the  num- 
ber of  trainees  at  tlxe  prison  to  a  total  of 
forty-eight.  The  vocational  schools  at  Port 
Orant  are  pr— ently  training  a  total  of  thlrtv- 
seven  boys.  ' 

Putun  plans  call  for  an  expansion  to  a 
minlmnm  of  sU  schoou  at  the  prison  and 
perhaps  ten  at  th»  Industrial  School. 

A  new  buUding  to  be  used  exclusively  for 
vocaUonal  training  will  be  constructed  dur- 
ing the  year  at  1968  at  Arizona  SUte  Prison. 
The  cost  of  construction  will  be  shared  by 
VocaUonal  Beliablliutlon  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections.  By  pooling  sUte  funds 
ot  the  two  departmenu  additional  federal 
monies  become  available  for  construction 
for  the  purpose  intended. 

The  Department  of  Corrections  la  actively 
IhTasttgatlng  the  poaalbillty  of  uatng  the  Job 
Corps  camps,  which  are  to  be  cloeed  in  Ari- 
■ona.  for  the  purpose  of  vocational  training, 
•diication  and  sonservation. 

The  PubUc  Offender  Program  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Vocational  Rehablilutlon  also  accepU 
referrals  from  other  law  enforcement  agen- 
dea  and  the  SUte  Board  of  Pardons  and 
Parolea.  The  number  of  clients  in  the  case- 
load by  month  will  Indicate  the  magnitude 
and  scope  of  tlie  program. 
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One  of  the  most  Important  factors  and 
renUU  of  the  Public  Offender  Program  is 
that,  of  thoae  clients  plaoed  in  training  afid 
on  Jobe,  not  one  lias  become  a  recidivist. 
Also,  two  inmates  at  Arlaona  8UU  Prison 
refused  parole  untU  completion  of  their  vo- 
cational training. 

Another  aspect  of  the  Public  Offender  Pro- 
gram Is  development  of  a  plan  whereby  tiie 
courts  wlU  refer  an  Individual  to  Vocational 
ReliabUlutlon,  and  upon  successful  comple- 
tion of  a  training  program  and  Job  place- 
ment, the  felony  convtouon  will  be  stricken 
from  the  client's  record.  This  is  patterned 
aftsr  the  Pederml  Youth  Authority  Act. 

Alao.  the  Division  of  Vocational  Reliablli- 
UUon  is  deeply  Involved  in  the  Drug  Addicted 
B«l««se  Program  using  local  hospitals  and 
the  Pederal  Health  Centers  at  Lexington  and 
lort  Worth. 
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(By  Vlnce  Taylor) 
TtawMKcm. — Bmphasis  upon   rehablilutlon 
of  Inmat^is  at  Arizona  SUU  Prison  here  has 
provided  some  overtones  familiar  in  dviUan 
life. 

"Get  involved,"  urge  memt>ers  of  the 
prison's  Outside  Trusty  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  ( ASPOT  Jayceee) ,  one  of  a  dcaen 
or  more  voluntary  acUvlUea  wiiich  have 
pushed  back  the  walls  of  prison  routine  and 
widened  the  horlaons  of  Inmatea. 

Between  76  and  80  per  cent  of  the  l.eOO 
inmates  at  the  InsUtutlon  do  get  involved. 
In  some  way.  In  social,  educational,  vocational 
and  recreaUonal  programs,  prison  authorlUes 
reported. 

All  such  activities  ara  on  a  voluntary  basis. 
They  are  available,  if  the  Inmates  want  to 
participate. 

Some,  like  the  "Knowledge  Seekers."  were 
surted  by  the  Inmates  themselves.  Approxi- 
mately 80  ara  in  Uxls  group  which  meete 
weekly  to  hear  talks  by  people  in  aU  walks 
of  life. 

•'It's  an  escape  Into  the  ouuide  world."  a 
prison  official  remarked,  and  then,  realizing 
the  impUcatlona,  added,  "ffgurattvely  speak- 
Ing." 

Communication  with  local  and  world  affairs 
has  become  Increasingly  more  meaningful  for 
Inmates  through  television,  newspapen.  mag- 
axinea,  radio  and  Alms,  said  Warden  Prank 
■yman. 

"Why.  these  guys  know  more  about  baae- 
ball  batting  averages  or  football  league  aund- 
Ings  than  the  average  citizen."  he  declared. 

•The  more  contact  they  have  with  free 
world  people,  the  better  chance  they'll  have 
to  make  it."  Eyman  said. 

Ouuide  contacte  are  maintained  by  ap- 
proximately 100  membera  of  the  prison's  two 
Oavel  Clubs,  both  afflUatee  of  TDastmasten 
International.  There  are  60  participants  in 
AlcohoUcs  .'jionymous.  and  25  narcotic  ad- 
dlcte  are  seeking  heip  through  Nar-Conon. 
an  organization  similar  to  AA. 

Officials  said  about  26  Inmatea  are  Interest- 
ed in  chess  and  they  regularly  invite  sUte- 
wlde  participation  In  tournament  play  at  the 
prison. 

At  preeent.  112  Inmates  who  will  shortly 
terminate  their  life  In  prison  are  qualified  for 
the  comparatively  new  7th  Step  Foundation 
program,  administered  by  former  prison  in- 
mates who  have  succeeded  on  the  ouUlde. 

The  ex-cons,  plus  interested  hualne«men 
known  as  "Square  Johns."  provide  the  link 
with  today's  social  problems  which  confront 
a  man  as  he  walks  through  the  prison  gates 
Into  the  free  world.  Basically,  they  point  out, 
the  seven  stepe  idea  U  to  remotlvate  a  man' 
to  change  hU  thinking  so  he  can  better  ac- 
cept the  responsibilities  and  self-discipline 
he  will  need  after  yeare  behind  prison  walls. 

Oratlfled  with  the  reeulU  of  such  activi- 
ties, prison  authorlUes  admit  they  were  to- 
tally unprepared  for  the  response  which 
greeted  the  start  last  October  of  vocational 


Job  training  classes  in  auto  mechanics 
welding  and  drafUng  Por  the  Women's  Dlvi.' 
elon,  an  office  receptionist  school  was  set  up' 
'•We  were  flooded  with  inmate  applies, 
tlons,"  a  prison  official  declared. 

Combining  federal  and  sUte  funds  total- 
ing  about  $126,000,  the  pilot  program  repre- 
sented the  cooperative  efforU  of  M«.  Sarab 
Polsom,  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tlon:  M.  W.  Holdahlp.  director  of  vocational 
rehablilutlon:  J.  R.  Cullison,  director  of  vo- 
cational  education:  Allen  Cook,  director  of 
the  department  of  corrections,  and  Dr.  Don 
Pence,  preaident  of  Central  Artzona  College. 
Under  the  supervision  of  Warden  Bj^ 
man  and  his  staff,  an  old  horse  sUble  was 
converted  into  a  garage  for  the  auto  me- 
chanics course,  a  former  dining  hall  became 
a  welding  shop,  and  an  idle  classroom  was 
set  up  for  the  drafting  courae. 

Each  course,  for  a  period  of  nine  months 
Is  limited  to  12  studenu  during  the  Initial 
sUges  of  the  program  Officials  say  Ito  poten- 
tial Is  limited  only  by  faculties  and  funds 
available. 

Jack  Dillard,  director  of  education  at  the 
prison,  calls  It  a  program  to  develop  "salable" 
skills. 

Two  studenU.  intent  upon  c<»npletlng 
tiieir  course,  even  requested  that  their  pa- 
role* be  delayed  unUl  they  flnlsh.  Six  others 
already  have  Jobs  walUng  when  they  are 
released.  No  less  than  160  employen  have 
expreased  an  intereat  In  the  program,  pa. 
role  officials  said. 

"We  could  have  placed  20  draftsmen  this 
week  If  they  were  available,"  remarked  Dais 
Gibson,  in  charge  of  vocational  education  at 
Central  Arizona  CoUege,  contractual  agent 
for  the  program. 

Gibson  said  he  htid  noted  "an  entirely  dlf. 
ferent  attitude"  among  inmate*  at  the  prls. 
on  in  the  few  months  the  program  has  been 
in  effect. 

"They  want  to  laam."  he  said.  "Most  of 
them  lutd  no  work  skill  when  they  came  here. 
This  represente  an  opportunity." 

Another  recent  innovation  at  the  prison  is 
a  course  in  computer  programming,  involving 
eight  Inmates  who  work  on  sasig^nmente  from 
the  Arizona  Highway  Patrol,  the  Industrial 
Commission,  the  Arizona  Pish  and  Game 
Commission  and  Maricopa  Coimty  Tschnlcal 
College.  Tapes  prepared  by  the  Inmates  an 
dispatched  to  Phoenix  to  be  fed  into  the 
agency  computera. 

Closely  allied  with  vocational  rehablliu. 
tlon  Is  the  prison's  Institute  of  Bducatlonal 
Behablltutlon.  or  TKR,  where  300  Inmates 
take  part  each  year  in  classes  from  first  grade 
through  Mgh  school. 

"Eighty  per  cent  of  all  Inmates  are  drop- 
ouu  or  have  never  had  any  educational  op- 
portunities." according  to  Jerry  Thompson, 
assistant  director  of  education. 

Once  they  enroll  in  lER,  they  are  glren  an 
achievement  test  to  determine  their  grade 
placement  or  level.  Then  they  progress  at 
their  own  speed,  many  completing  ttiree  or 
four  grades  within  a  year. 

"When  they  reach  the  iO.6  plateau,  equlva- 
lent  to  10th  grade,  flfth  month,  they  are  ellgU 
ble  to  work  for  their  General  Educational 
Development  of  OBD  certificate."  Thompson 
explained. 

In  addition  to  the  supervised  academlo 
program,  the  prison  furnishes  books  to  some 
Inmates  for  spare  time  study  In  their  cells. 
Even  some  of  the  18  men  now  on  death  row 
are  taking  correspondence  courses  "to  keep 
their  minds  occupied."  Three  or  four  of  the 
condemned  men  are  Involved  in  handicraft 
hobbles. 

Hobby  craft  work  and  recreation  are  a  big 
part  of  prison  rehahlUUtion,  according  to 
officials.  ^ 

"We  feel  if  you  keep  the  Inmate  busy 
you're  accomplishing  a  great  deal,"  Eyman 
said,  adding: 

"If  a  man  is  Idle,  he  preeenU  a  problem. 
That's  why  w*  encourage  Inmates  to  par- 
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tldpate  In  the  various  activities  availabls  to 
them,  to  become  a  part  of  things.  Thoae  who 
do  have  a  better  chance  to  become  involved 
In  the  better  things  of  life  when  they  are 
released." 


HIOHWAY    SAMrrY— CX)MMENTARY 
NO.  1 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

or  NXW   HAlCPSHOa 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  5. 1999 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Public  Works  Subcommittee  on  Roads, 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  is  presently 
holding  hearings  on  highway  safety.  Al- 
though, plagued  by  public  apathy,  this 
problem  ranks  among  the  highest  causes 
of  death  In  our  Nation  today.  Traffic 
accidents  rank  as  the  No.  1  killer  of  per- 
sons 37  years  old  and  imder.  Fifty-five 
thousand  people  lost  their  lives  last  year 
in  traffic  accidents.  This  figure  does  not 
even  take  Into  consideration  the  vast 
numbers  who  are  injured,  either  physi- 
cally or  mentally  with  the  loss  of  sight 
and  limbs  each  year.  Traffic  accidents 
are  causing  more  than  1,000  deaths  of 
men.  women,  and  children  every  week — 
36,000  injuries,  and  $200  million  worth 
of  economic  waste.  Since  1900,  more  citi- 
zens of  this  Nation  have  died  from  motor 
vehicle  accidents  than  in  all  the  wars  we 
have  fought,  Including  the  American 
Revolution. 

Three  years  ago,  in  1966,  this  body 
passed  the  National  Highway  Safety 
Act.  The  Intentions  of  that  act  were  to 
provide  means  by  which  State  and  local 
authorities  could  deal  with  problems 
affecting  highway  safety.  The  act  also 
called  for  the  creation  of  research,  test- 
ing, and  development  programs  In  an 
attempt  to  develop  new  scientific  data 
needed  to  place  the  entire  field  on  a 
thoroughly  modem  basis. 

It  is  with  this  last  category  in  mind, 
that  of  research,  that  I  direct  my  atten- 
tion today. 

I  feel  that  it  is  an  accepted  fact  that 
through  creative  and  effective  research, 
lives  can  be  saved  on  our  Nation's  public 
roads.  Dr.  Robert  Brenner,  Acting  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Highway  Safety  Bu- 
reau, in  testimony  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Roads  this  morning,  stated 
that  presently  there  is  a  backlog  of  more 
than  $100  million  in  requests  for  con- 
structive and  important  research  proj- 
ects. The  sad  fact  is  that  only  $12  million 
was  appropriated  for  highway  safety  re- 
search In  fiscal  1969  and  only  $15.9  mil- 
lion has  been  asked  for  1970. 

I  am  inserting  at  the  end  of  this  state- 
ment a  table  showing  the  wide  gap  be- 
tween our  authorizations  since  1967  and 
the  amoimt  of  money  actually  appro- 
priated. 

It  is  clear  that  our  good  intentions 
have  not  been  matched  by  our  perform- 
ance. 

It  Is  my  considered  opinion  that  we 
should  appropriate  at  least  as  much 
money  as  we  have  authorized  for  the 
conquest  of  this  national  menace  and 
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very  likely  the  authorizations  themselves 
should  be  higher  than  they  are.  I  have 
labeled  these  remarks  "Commentary 
No.  1"  because  I  shall  be  speaking  fur- 
ther on  this  subject. 
The  table  follows: 

HIGHWAY  SAFETY  RESEARCH 
II  n  millions  of  dollars) 


Autiwr-       Appro- 

iztd       priatod     Obligated 


Fiscal  ytsr: 

1X7 lao  4.3  4.3 

1968 2a0  7.3  7.3 

196> 2SiO  12.0  112.0 

1970 3a0        »i5u9  '15.9 

1971 37.5 


■  EsUmatMl. 

>  Administration  raqutst 


OIL  DRILLING  IN  LAKE  ERIE  MAY 
ADD  TO  POLLUTION 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    NKW    TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  S,  1969 

Mr.  DUI^SKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  both  the 
Lackawanna,  N.Y.,  City  Coimcil  and  the 
Erie  Coimty,  N.Y.,  Legislature  have 
peissed  resolutions  opposing  permission 
for  oil  and  gas  drilling  In  Lake  Erie. 

With  the  pollution  problem  we  already 
are  facing  on  this  great  body  of  water, 
our  people  are  not  at  all  interested  In 
taking  any  chance  on  fuirther  complicat- 
ing the  situation. 

Following  is  the  text  of  an  editorial 
broadcast  recently  by  WGR-TV  in  Buf- 
falo, N.Y.,  on  this  matter: 

On.  Well  Dbillikg — PoLLxrnoN  in  thk 
Lake 

It  seems  to  us  Just  plain  unreasonable  to 
assume  that  drilling  for  oil  in  Lake  Erie  Isn't 
going  to  contribute  to  the  already  serious 
pollution  problem  of  our  lake. 

The  SUte  of  New  York  la  willing  to  sell 
drilling  rlghU  for  a  small  fee  ...  a  pittance 
compared  to  the  cost  of  rehabiiiUting  the 
lake,  if  we  ever  get  aroimd  to  it. 

How  can  the  sUte  on  one  hand  say  it's 
trying  to  clean  up  the  mess,  and  then  turn 
around  and  possibly  add  to  it?  Modem  tech- 
nology no  doubt  would  control  pollution  .  .  . 
hold  it  down,  but  It  doesn't  seem  feasible  to 
assume  ttiat  a  number  of  drilling  rigs  aren't 
going  to  contribute  to  the  problem. 

Our  stand  is  not  one  of  anti-drilling,  it's 
the  same  position  we've  had  for  yean,  we're 
anti-pollution.  We  haven't  even  begun  to 
deal  with  our  existing  problem,  how  can 
we  possibly  contend  with  iU  expansion? 


COLUMBIA  LAW  SCHOOL  ALUMNI 
ASSOCIATION'S  MEDAL  POR  EX- 
CELLENCE AWARDED  TO  DEAN 
WILLIAM  C.  WARREN 


HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

or  MZW  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  5. 1969 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  22 
the  Columbia  Law  School  Alumni  As- 
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sodation  presented  its  Medal  for  Ex- 
cellence to  Dean  William  C.  Warren.  As 
both  alumni,  students,  and  faculty  will 
attest,  this  honor  was  well  deserved  rec- 
ognition of  the  dedicated  service  as  both 
professor  and  dean  which  Dean  Warren 
has  rendered  to  the  Columbia  Law 
School. 

An  expert  on  taxation,  Dean  Warren 
has  served  as  special  consultant  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  also  as  a 
member  of  the  US.  Tax  Mission  which 
drafted  a  complete  tax  program  for 
Japan  after  World  War  II.  During  World 
War  n  he  helped  to  administer  and  co- 
ordinate aid  to  the  lend-lease  nations. 

As  educator  and  law  school  dean.  Dean 
Warren  has  stressed  excellence  in  edu- 
cation while  augmenting  student  aid 
fimds  in  order  to  make  It  possible  for 
every  qualified  applicant  to  have  an  op- 
portunity for  a  law  school  education. 

He  has  constantly  worked  to  improve 
and  modernize  the  law  school,  expanding 
the  curriculum  and  increasing  the  size  of 
the  faculty.  Perhaps  the  most  conspicu- 
ous improvement  that  he  has  brought 
about  is  the  new  Law  Building.  He 
worked  tirelessly  to  raise  the  money  nec- 
essary for  its  construction,  and  his  in- 
fiuence  can  be  seen  in  the  architectural 
design. 

I  am  delighted  to  add  my  own  con- 
gratulations to  Dean  Warren  on  the 
occasion  of  this  honor  and  include  in 
the  CoNGRKSsiONAL  RECORD  today  the  text 
of  the  accompanying  citation: 

CiTATiOK  TO  William  C.  Warren 

In  the  year  when  William  ClemenU  Warren 
was  bom.  Congress  submitted  to  the  SUtes 
what  became  the  Sixteenth  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution,  authorizing  an  Income  tax. 
Before  Warren  reached  manhood,  the  body  of 
sututes,  rules  and  decisions  under  this 
amendment  was  so  large  as  to  make  it  the 
chief  source  of  contentious  problems  between 
the  government  and  the  governed.  As  such, 
the  subject  was  bound  to  engage  the  Interest 
of  a  lively  student  majoring  In  government 
wliich  young  Warren  became  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  In  the  years  1926  to  1930. 

After  a  year  of  graduate  study  leading  to 
the  M.A.,  Warren  entered  the  Harvard  Law 
School.  His  vigor  and  appetite  for  the  law 
were  noUble,  since  In  addition  to  his  regular 
work  he  put  himself  In  peonage  to  not  one 
but  two  professors  of  law  as  research  assist- 
ant In  Uxatlon.  It  was  then  that  the  virus  of 
pedagogy  entered  his  blood  stream,  for  after 
graduating  cum  laude  and  practicing  for  a 
short  Willie  in  New  York,  he  moved  to  Cleve- 
land where  he  combined  office  routine  with 
part-time  teaching  at  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity Law  School.  And  on  top  of  teaching 
he  was  writing  and  publishing  the  first  of  his 
many  papers  on  tax  and  corporate  law.  They 
made  his  scholarly  reputation. 

At  this  point,  evente  In  the  big  world  took 
a  hand  tp.  Warren's  career,  and  did  It  In  a 
fashion  probably  not  congenial  to  a  mmd 
hitherto  l>ent  upon  the  conservation  of  asseU; 
war  Is  spendthrift  and  wasteful.  Commis- 
sioned a  Captain  not  long  after  this  country's 
entry  Into  the  war,  Warren  was  assigned  to 
the  International  Aid  Division  of  the  Army 
Service  Forces,  where  he  was  concerned  with 
the  administration  and  coordination  of  the 
needs  of  forty-seven  Lend-Lease  Nations. 
This  task  brought  Captain  (later  Lt. -Colonel) 
Warren  to  the  European,  North  African,  Mid- 
dle Elastem  and  Mediterranean  theatres  of 
operations  and  called  into  piay  the  superior 
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t»,\€ata  tor  iMgotHitlon  with  wbleh  Dms 
Warraa  U  m  rtcbly  andowMl.  With  bla  sur- 
plua  anerglu  Im  ftlao  aaaumad  th«  editorship 
o(  the  War  D^^MrtnMnt's  tr««tlae  on  L«nd- 
Vm»t.  For  Umm  out*t<ua<llng  mlUtAry  s«rv- 
Icaa.  Wvren  wm  awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit 
by  Che  United  States  and  the  Order  o{  the 
Crown  by  the  Italian  government.  And  a«  by- 
product and  bonus  of  these  war  years. 
Warren  acquired  a  Orm  grasp  of  International 
affairs,  a  continuing  interest  which  was  soon 
to  exprees  Itself  In  the  expansion  of  Interna- 
tional studies  at  Columbia. 

After  leaving  the  Army.  WUUam  Warren 
resumed  the  practice  of  law  In  New  York 
City,  but  m  a  few  months  the  teacher  In  him 
once  again  got  the  upper  hand.  In  Septem- 
ber 1M0.  be  came  to  Columbia  Law  School 
u  Associate  Professor  of  Law.  and  the  next 
year  was  promoted  to  full  professor.  His  stu- 
dents of  those  years  remember  the  brilliant 
analyses  of  cases  and  the  bard  lessons  In  stat- 
utory-construction. 

At  the  same  time,  the  legal  expert  and 
mentor  followed  the  Colimibla  tradition 
which  says  that  t»aeblng  Is  enriched  by  things 
done  In  the  public  service.  The  record  of 
Profeesor  Warren's  services  to  government  at- 
teats  U\.tt>e  confidence  In  which  his  knowl- 
e<lge  am)  Judgment  were  held  as  early  as 
1942.  P^om  th»t  year  to  1949.  he  served  as 
special  consiiltant  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  on  fiscal  matters.  In  1949.  and  again 
m  19S0.  he  was  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Tax  Mission  that  drafted  a  complete 
tax  program  for  Japan  In  19M,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Van  Fleet  Mission  to  the  Far 
East.  For  years  he  was  Associate  Chief  Re- 
porter on  the  Income  tax  project  of  the 
American  Law  Institute.  His  services  to  the 
organized  bar  are  too  well  known  to  require 
more  than  mention  here. 

In  November  1952.  Prof-^ssor  Warren  was 
named  AcUng  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Law; 
four  months  later  he  was  appointed  Dean.  To 
the  Columbia  community,  the  most  conspic- 
uous achievements  of  his  deanshlp  Is  doubt- 
less the  new  Law  Building,  to  the  making  of 
which  he  brought  to  bear  all  hla  g^reat  powers 
of  persuasion — first  to  raise  the  money,  then 
to  insure  Its  architectural  merits.  Mere  hous- 
ing was  not  enough  for  one  with  a  never-dor- 
mant interest  in  the  arts.  Dean  Warren  helped 
produce  the  first  modern  building  at 
Columbia,  then  conceived  and  carried  to  com- 
pletion the  imaginative  Revson  Plaza  with 
Its  Henry  Moore  and  Llpcbitz  aculpturee. 

BvMi  before  the  building  was  under  way, 
more  subtle,  lees  visible,  things  were  being 
achieved.  In  constant  pursuit  of  excellence, 
Dean  Warren  promoted  a  policy  of  raising 
the  standards  of  admission  to  the  Law 
School  and  of  augmenting  student  aid  funds 
so  that  no  gifted  applicant  need  be  kept  away 
for  the  lack  of  money.  Under  his  leadership, 
too.  the  Law  School  curriculum  has  been 
expanded  to  keep  abreast  of  the  tlmee:  the 
Law  School  Faculty  has  been  enlarged  and 
strengthened  and  Its  Instructional  work  reg- 
lUarlsed  and  facilitated:  the  number  and 
scope  of  research  acUvltles  for  both  publlo 
and  private  service  Increased.  Almost  non-ex- 
istent when  he  shouldered  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  Dean's  Office,  the  endowment  of 
the  various  activities  of  the  School  has  grown 
through  his  efforts  to  Impressive  proportions. 
It  Is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  for  all  here 
preeent  know  this.  Dean  Warren  has  by  the 
warmth  of  his  personality  fostered  and  mul- 
tiplied the  School's  ties  with  the  alumni  who, 
when  all  Is  said  and  done,  are  the  living  hall- 
mark of  a  sterling  Institution. 

By  his  devoted  service  to  the  Law  SfChooI 
and  to  our  AssoclaOon.  Dean  Warren  has  be- 
come one  of  us.  For  years,  his  effort  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  learning  at  Colimibla  has 
been  our  Inspiration  as  well;  we  have  all 
benefited  by  his  success.  It  Is  accordingly 
our  pleasure  and  our  pride  to  bestow  on  him 
our  Medal  for  Excellence. 
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PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  ADDRESS  AT 
THE  AIR  FORCE  ACADEMY 


June  5,  1969 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or   C.\LlrOK2*IA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  June  5, 1969 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 
Washington  Dally  News  contains  an  edi- 
torial highly  complimentary  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  his  courageous  effort  to  make 
certain  this  country  Is  defended.  The 
editorial  follows: 

CoNraoNTATioN  WrrH  RxAtrrT 

President  Nixon  Is  overloaded  with  prob- 
lems, many  of  them  tough  and  delicate.  But 
none  Is  tougher  or  more  delicate  and  none 
Involves  more  gambles,  more  misunderstand- 
ing or  bigger  stakes  than  the  military- 
defense- peace  situation. 

This  situation  is  a  whole  complex  of  prob- 
lems, and  It  was  this  complex  Mr.  Nixon 
faced  In  bis  speech  yesterday  at  the  Air  Force 
Academy.  We  think  the  public.  Congress,  our 
alllea  and  our  foes  should  have  a  betur  in- 
sight Into  the  Administration  position  than 
they  had  before. 

The  President.  It  seemed  to  us,  laid  It  on 
the  line:  What  we  have  to  do,  why  we  have 
to  do  It.  what  the  alternatives  are. 

"I  have  no  choice  In  my  decisions,"  he 
said,  "but  to  come  down  on  the  side  of  se- 
curity." 

To  fall  in  thU  would  be  to  risk  failure  in 
survival. 

Without  security  we  could  do  nothing.  We 
oould  not  promote  peace,  we  could  not  solve 
our  domestic  problems.  The  weak  can  only 
hope  and  beg.  Only  the  strong  can  deter  ad- 
versaries, or  bargain  with  them. 

Moreover,  1^  the  United  SUtee  does  not 
stay  strong,  does  not  keep  geared  to  the 
danger  that  "has  changed  but  .  .  .  not  van- 
ished.'  does  not  lead  In  striving  for  peace — 
then,  as  Mr.  Nixon  says,  "the  rest  of  the 
world  would  be  Uvlng  In  terror." 

This.  then.  Is  the  national  policy — as  It 
has  to  be. 

But  standing  up  for  a  policy  Is  one  thing; 
putting  It  to  work  another.  Here  too,  though, 
Blr.  Nixon  faced  the  problems.  And  one  of 
them  U  the  rising  torrent  of  antl-mllltary 
oratory  in  Congrees. 

Mr.  Nixon  made  plain  his  fundamental 
disagreement  with  "skeptics  and  isolation- 
ists" and  effectively  rebutted  them.  And  he 
met  head-on  the  new  clique  In  the  Senate 
which  suddenly  has  loosed  a  blanket  attack 
on  "militarism"  with  all  the  generalities  that 
connotes. 

But  even  more  reassuring  was  the  Presi- 
dent's statement  that  he  was  not  disagreeing 
with  thoee  who  reveal  waste  and  inefficiency 
In  defense  operations,  or  who  demand  clear 
explanations  of  military  buying  policies,  or 
who  "want  to  make  sure  a  new  weapons  sys- 
tem will  truly  add  to  our  defense." 

Such  challenges  are  responsible  and  essen- 
Ual. 

The  military  establishment  Invites  much 
of  the  political  assault  it  endures  by  Its  own 
shortcomings — by  wasting  money,  by  goofing 
on  purchases,  by  going  astray  with  Its  plan- 
ning. 

It  Is  Just  as  Important  for  the  President 
to  recognize  these  things  as  it  Is  for  him  to 
defend  his  Administration  against  the  Insin- 
uations of  ambitious  political  fault-finders. 

The  Defense  Department  should  never  be 
anybody's  scapegoat,  as  Mr.  Nixon  said,  but 
neither  should  It  be  everybody's  sacred  cow. 
It  Is  not  all  virtue  any  more  than  It  Is  all 
sinister. 

The  President.  It  seemed  to  us,  was  emi- 
nently sound  In  the  perspective  he  applied  to 
that  Issue. 


We  are  In  the  midst  of  another  hot  de- 
bate— whether  It  turns  out  to  be  a  "great 
debate"  Is  uncertain.  But  the  moral  and  so- 
cial aspects  of  our  defense  posture,  as  well 
as  the  tactical  phases,  are  being  aggressively 
challenged — sometimes  wisely  and  sometime* 
frivolously. 

This  Is,  by  and  large,  healthy  and  neces- 
sary. Our  strength  Is  lUiuory  If  our  policies 
are  not  reeolute.  If  the  enforcement  of  policy 
Is  confused.  If  otir  military  system  Is  not 
sharpand  prudent,  if  our  money  Is  frittered 
away  on  the  Impractical  or  the  wasteful. 

What  Is  cheering  about  Mr.  Nixon's  ex- 
traordinary speech  at  Colorado  Springs  is 
that  It  leads  us  to  believe  we  have  a  Presi- 
dent who  clearly  understands  all  these 
things,  and  Is  prepared  to  deal  with  them, 
who  Is  keeping  his  oool  and  holding  to  his 
course. 

And  If  this  la  so,  then  we  can  take  heart 
that  we  may  yet  plod  our  way  out  of  ths 
babble  of  confusion  and  raucous  dissonance 
which  lately  seems  to  have  clouded  our  na- 
tional purpose  and  dimmed  our  conunon 
aspirations. 


BLOOD   FOR   HEMOPHILIA   WEEK 


HON.  PAUL  J.  FANNIN 

or    AlIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TBS  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  June  5, 1969 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  a  terrible 
aMction,  hemophilia,  often  requires  as 
many  as  3,000  pints  of  blood  per  patient. 
In  many  families  this  condition  afflicts 
two  and  sometimes  three  members.  The 
resultant  financial  strain,  not  to  men- 
tion the  physical  suffering,  is  terrific  and 
becomes  a  very  great  burden.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  proclamation  by  the  Governor 
of  Arizona,  Hon.  Jack  Williams,  which 
designated  the  week  of  May  19  to  23  as 
Blood  for  Hemophilia  Week  1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RicoRD,  as  follows: 

PBOCXAMATioir — Blood  roa  HEMOPHn.iA 
WEKK/19e9 


Whereas,  In  a  number  of  communities 
around  our  state,  fellow  Arlzonans  are  vic- 
tims of  hemophilia — more  than  70.  as  an  ex- 
ample. In  the  Phoenix  metropolitan  area, 
alone;  and 

Whereas,  any  one  of  these  victims  can  have 
need  for  as  many  as  3.000  pints  of  blood,  as 
the  result  of  a  single  episode — with  a  punish- 
ing financial  burden  accompanying  the 
physical  burden;  and 

Whereas,  in  some  families  there  are  two 
victims  of  this  disease — and,  in  one  case, 
three— thus  compounding  an  alreculy  serious 
financial  problem;  and 

Whereas.  Arlzonans  always  respond.  In  a 
spirit  of  community  participation,  to  the 
needs  of  their  neighbors  and  friends;  and 

Whereas,  by  becoming  donors  to  the  "Blood 
for  Hemophilia":  bloodmoblle  at  its  visits  to 
five  key  locations  around  the  Valley  of  the 
Sun,  May  19-33,  Arlzonans  can  display  that 
spirit,  and  fulfill  a  serious  and  continuing 
need; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Jack  Williams,  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Arizona  do  hereby  proclaim 
the  period  from  May  19  through  May  23  to 
be  Blood  for  Hemophilia  Week/ 1969,  and  do 
urge  and  encourage  all  Arlzonans  to  support 
the  good  objectives  of  this  observance  by 
serving  as  blood  donors  for  victims  of 
hemophilia. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
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my  hand  and  caused  to  be  afflzed  the  Oreat 
Seal  of  the  SUte  of  Arizona. 

Done  at  the  Capitol  In  Phoenix  this  2nd 
day  of  May  In  the  year  of  Our  Lord  One 
Thousand  Nine  Hundred  and  Sixty  Nine  and 
of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the 
One  Hundred  and  Ninety-third. 

(SEAL)  Jack  WnxiAMS, 

Governor. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

American  servicemen  a  feeling  of  warmth 
knowing  that  we  are  wanted  and  appre- 
ciated. 

I  could  go  on  for  pages  relating  my  ex- 
periences of  the  past  6  months  but  time  does 


Attest. 


WXSLKT  BoiJir, 
Secretary  of  State. 


A  CONVICTION  THAT  COMES 
FROM  THE  HEART 
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College  and  Universttt  Disturbances 
Whereas  pro  America  prizes  the  Individual's 
right  to  reasoned  dissent  but  deplores  the 
abuse  of  this  constitutional  freedom;  and 
Whereas  the  education  of  vast  numbers  of 


not  permit.  One  again  I  thank  you  for  the     college    and    university    students    ts    being 
excellent  work  you  do  on  the  Scroll.  As  one  ■■ 

baby-san    might    put    It — NUMBAH    ONE. 
Scroll.  Thank  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

L/Cpl.  Bennet  W.  Dixon, 

US.  Marine  Corps. 


HON.  DAVID  E.  SAHERFIELD  III 

OP    vnUMNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  5, 1969 
Mr.  SATTERPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
read  and  hear  a  great  deal  about 
whether  this  Nation  should  be  Involved 
in  Vietnam.  I  have  been  Impressed  by 
the  fact  that  our  fighting  men  there  have 
reflected  strong  convictions  in  support  of 
that  Involvement.  One  such  expression 
came  to  my  attention  recently  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  written  to  the  student 
newspaper  of  the  Bladensburg  High 
School  in  Bladensburg,  Md.  The  letter 
was  written  by  a  former  student  of  the 
school  L/Cpl.  Bennet  W.  Dixon,  who  is 
now  serving  with  the  Marines  in  Viet- 
nam. By  way  of  further  introduction, 
Corporal  Dixon  Is  the  son  of  WUllam  J. 
Dixon,  a  member  of  the  professional 
staff  of  the  House  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  Insert  this 
letter  in  the  Rccoao  since  it  Is  an  obser- 
vation that  comes  from  the  scene,  and  a 
conviction  that  comes  from  the  heart: 
LrrrKK  Faou  Cpl.  BxNNrr  W.  Dixon 
First  of  all,  I'd  like  to  commend  the  editor 
and  all  personnel  Involved  In  putting  out  the 
Scroll.  While  I've  been  here  In  Viet  Nam,  I 
have  found  the  ScroU  a  very  informative 
paper  expressing  "th^latest"  at  Bladens- 
burg High.  Being  a  student  at  BHS  for  a 
short  time  prior  to  my  enlistment  in  the 
Marine  Corps,  I  felt  compelled  to  write  In 
regards  to  the  article,  "Teachers  Speak  Out 
on  Viet  Nam"  (ScroU,  February). 

Realizing  that  the  sUtements  published 
were  personal  convictions  and  opinions,  to 
which  everyone  Is  entitled.  I  still  felt  the 
need  to  comment  on  one  statement  which 
particularly  stood  out  In  my  mind.  This 
statement  was  under  the  heading,  "Doves 
of  a  Feather" — "We  shouldn't  be  in  there 
now.  The  people  don't  want  us  there.  The 
principle  Is  fine,  but  I  don't  think  the  people 
are  worth  saving."  As  a  person  and  Marine  I 
feel  we  are  definitely  needed  here.  And  as 
far  as  I  can  tell,  the  only  people  who  "don't 
want  us  here"  are  the  Viet  Cong  and  NVA. 
And  as  for  "the-people  aren't  vrorth  saving", 
well,  I  think  that  statement  Is  absurd.  Any 
human  being  Is  worth  saving.  Everyone  has 
the  right  to  live  and  work  for  his  own  bene- 
fit without  the  fear  of  someone  coming  with 
hostility  and  aggression. 

I  have  seen  a  few  of  my  friends  killed  over 
here  and  heard  of  many  others.  They  died 
for  a  very  noble  cause.  Everyone  of  us  who 
Is  over  here  Is  willing  to  make  the  same  sac- 
rifice If  the  cause  arises.  The  people  here 
appreciate  It  and  thank  us  for  it  in  their 
own  special  way.  A  smUe  from  the  elders  of 
the  village,  a  wave  or  thumbs  up  from  a 
five  year  old  aa  you  ride  past,  all  give  the 


NINE  RESOLUTIONS 


HON.  JAMES  B.  UH 

or  CALiroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  5, 1969 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
Include  In  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  in 
the  Record  for  today  the  nine  resolutions 
which  were  adopted  by  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Pro  America  at  their  na- 
tional board  meeting  in  Tacoma,  Wash., 
on  May  2. 1969. 1  believe  that  these  reso- 
lutions deserve  wide  attention. 
Religious   Freedom   in   the   United   States 

Whereas  for  over  a  century  tmd  a  half  of 
our  existence  as  a  nation.  It  was  recognized 
that  the  first  ten  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution known  as  the  Bill  of  Rights  pre- 
vented Congress  from  ever  Interfering  with 
rights  of  Individual  citizens  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas  contrary  to  the  expressed  Inten- 
tion of  the  framers  and  raUflers  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  has  recently  misinterpret- 
ed the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  limit  the 
provisions  of  the  First  Amendment;  and 

Whereas  In  pursuance  of  this  unconstitu- 
tional assimiptlon,  the  Supreme  Court  In  1963 
handed  down  a  decision  which  Ignored  the 
first  article  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  which  guar- 
antees religious  freedom,  In  banning  the 
"Regents'  Prayer"  from  the  public  schools  of 
New  Tork  State;  and 

Whereas  correction  of  this  situation  by 
constitutional  amendment  is  both  unneces- 
sary and  dangerous  since  It  falsely  Implies 
that  the  Federal  Court  was  acting  consti- 
tutionally, and  win  inevitably  result  in  plac- 
ing federal  government  In  the  field  of  religion 
contrary  to  the  intention  of  our  founding 
fathers  in  the  first  amendment;  therefore 

Resolved  that  the  members  of  the  National 
Association  of  Pro  America,  acting  as  In- 
dividuals urge  their  congressmen  to  exercise 
their  constitutional  authority  under  Article 
m,  Section  2  of  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion to  remove  from  the  Supreme  Court  all 
Jurisdiction  over  cases  Involving  the  Issue  of 
religion. 

The  U.S.  Flag 

Whereas  the  United  States  Flag  Code  Is 
frequently  violated  because  of  lack  of  ap- 
preciation of  the  symbolic  meaning  of  our 
Flag;  and 

Whereas  certain  persons  have  violated  the 
Code  and  shovm  disrespect  for  the  Flag  by 
fiagrant  abuses  on  the  ground  that  It  Is  their 
sacred  right  to  misuse  the  Flag  as  an  expres- 
sion of  protest,  and  this  Is  sometimes  done  by 
desecration  or  by  caricature;  therefore 

Resolved  that  the  National  Association  of 
Pro  America  tirge  the  Congress  to  enact  the 
necessary  legislation  to  make  any  desecration 
of  the  Flag  as  described  In  the  present  Flag 
Code  a  criminal  offense,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  maximum  pen- 
alties be  prescribed  for  any  violation  of  such 
legislation. 


frequently  interrupted  and  ctxrtalled  by  the 
fomentation  of  "sit-ins",  "study-Ins"  and 
serious  riots  on  campuses. 

Resolved  that  the  National  Association  of 
Pro  America,  commend  the  1968  Congress  for 
Its  legislative  action,  requiring  the  wlthhold- 
^g  of  student  loans,  tuition  grants  and 
scholarship  funds  from  colleges  which  re- 
tain faculty  members  and/or  students  who 
participate  In  acts  of  campus  violence  or 
destruction  of  college  or  university  property, 
and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  National 
Association  of  Pro  America  commend  the 
Department  of  Justice  for  Its  decision  to 
prosecute  agitators  who  travel  from  state 
to  state  to  promote  violence  on  campuses  of 
educational  Institutions,  and 

Be  It  ftirther  resolved  that  Pro  America 
urge  the  Congress  to  use  every  available 
means  to  combat  the  current  situation  In 
educational  Institutions  which  does  violence 
to  the  very  nature  of  education  In  the  United 
States.        I 

House  Committee  on  Internal  Securitt 
Be  It  resolved  That  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Pro  America  commend  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  voting  on  February  14, 
1969  to  retain  the  functions  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  under 
Its  new  title  House  Committee  on  Internal 
Security,  and  urge  the  continuation  of  a 
constructive  and  vigilant  study  of  subversive 
activities  affecting  our  nation. 

The  Electoral  College 
Note. — The  National  Association  of  Pro 
America  endorses  the  following  resolution 
which  was  adopted  April  16.  1969  by  the 
National  Society,  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  at  their  Continental  Congress 
In  Washington,  D.C. 

Whereas  In  providing  the  Electoral  College 
it  was  the  intent  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  give  American 
voters  the  same  numerical  representation  In 
selecting  a  president  as  they  enjoy  in  their 
representation  In  Congress,  but  this  objective 
has  long  been  thwarted  by  application  of  the 
unit  rule  or  "winner  take  all"  of  the  electoral 
votes  to  which  a  given  State  Is  entitled;  and 
Whereas  the  State  of  Maine  by  Its  recent 
action  has  demonstrated  that  It  Is  within 
the  power  of  the  States,  without  Constitu- 
tional amendment  or  federal  legislation  to 
eliminate  the  unit  rule,  and  Maine  has  now 
substituted  a  district  plan  of  selecting  elec- 
tors, under  which  electors  will  be  chosen  by 
CongreEslonal  Districts  and  will  vote  for  fne 
candidate  with  the  winning  margin  In  the 
district,  with  two  electors  chosen  at-large 
who  will  vote  for  the  candidate  with  the  pop- 
ular majority  In  the  State:  and 

Whereas  the  District  Plan,  by  giving  each 
voter  one  vote  In  his  district  together  with 
the  two  votes  of  the  electors  chosen  at-large 
to  represent  the  vote  of  the  State  would  be 
consonant  with  the  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution of.  the  United  States  of  America,  in 
that  It  wobld  retain  the  Electoral  College  and 
would  require  electors  to  represent  the  will 
of  voters  by  Congressional  Districts  as  well 
as  the  State;  and 

Whereas  the  method  of  direct  election 
would  mean  abandonment  of  the  federal  sys- 
tem of  representation,  would  risk  federal 
control  of  elections,  and  would  deprive  the 
small  or  less  populous  states  of  the  protec- 
tion now  provided  by  the  two  electoral  votes 
representing  their  senators; 

Resolved  that  the  National  .Association  of 
Pro  America  commend  the  State  of  Maine  for 
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adopting  the  District  PUn  of  r«praa«ntatlon 
Asd  Totlnc  In  tbe  EectorAl  CoU«g«; 

Iteaolved  tb«t  the  National  AMoelatlon  of 
Pro  ABurlea  urg«  the  several  States  to  exer- 
cise tbelr  Constitutional  powers:  abolish  the 
present  bloc  system  of  voting  in  the  Sec- 
toral College;  and  adopt  the  District  Plan, 
under  which  the  body  of  electors  comprising 
the  Bectoral  College  would  represent  the 
votes  of  each  Congressional  District  and  the 
two  at-large  votes  to  which  each  State  Is 
entitled,  thereby  giving  the  American  voters 
equal  representation  in  a  presidential  elec- 
tion. 

CMAJtOBS   H*    THX   VOTINO   AOB 

Whereas  dus  to  the  post  World  War  IZ 
population  Increase  and  the  progrekslve 
lowering  of  the  age  balance,  there  Is  a  con- 
eart«d  preasurs  to  lower  the  present  legal 
voting  age:  and 

Whereas  the  lower  age  group  Is  for  the 
large  part  still  In  the  sheltered  sanctuary 
of  their  parents,  economically  dependent, 
without  practical  experience  In  the  business 
world,  with  little  training  beyond  technology 
and  theory  In  economics  learned  from  teach- 
ers vened  only  from  textbooks;  and 

Whereas  high  school  and  college  campvttas 
would  not  be  the  Ideal  area  for  political 
campalgntBg  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  aca- 
demic purposes  of  educational  Institutions 
and  the  gravity  of  the  issues  Involved  In 
an  election;  and 

Whereas  the  argximent  that  a  man  old 
enough  to  flght  for  his  country  Is  old  enough 
to  vote  does  apply  in  some  cases,  but  out  of 
eleven  ""i"'""  in  this  age  group,  leas  ^^^n 
one  million  are  In  the  military  service  and 
these  are  trained  for  the  most  part  to  obey 
otdera;  and 

Whereas  politicians  taking  advantage  of 
the  emotionalism  and  Idealism  of  this  pro- 
posed new  bloc  of  voters  could  easily  appeal 
to  their  special  Interests  detrimental  to  the 
nation  as  a  whole:  therefore 

Resolved  that  the  National  AssoclaUon  of 
Pro  Amertca  urge  all  states  which  have  not 
lowered  the  voting  age  to  retain  the  present 
legal  age  of  twenty^pae  years,  and  that  the 
voting  procedure  be  left  In  the  control  of 
the  sovereign  states,  thus  nmiung  further 
federal  centralisation. 

RxD  Chxna 

Whereas  Bed  China  has  consistently  dem- 
onstrated her  animosity  toward  the  United 
States:  and 

Whereas  Red  China  has  refused  to  con- 
duct her  international  relations  in  accord- 
ance with  accepted  diplomatic  policies;  and 

Whereas  Bed  China  having  seized  control 
of  mainland  China  through  an  International 
Communist  conspiracy,  Is  dedicated  to 
spreading  ICarzlsm  throughout  the  world. 

Therefore,  resolved  that  the  National  Afe- 
sodatton  of  Pro  America  urge  the  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Congress  to  resist  all  plea- 
sure to  grant  diplomatic  recognition  to  Bed 
China. 

Skz  KmrcATXoir 

Whereas  organised  sexologists  operating  on 
grants  from  tax-exempt  foundations  and 
funds  from  the  federal  government  are  pro- 
moting courses  In  sex  education  in  public 
and  private  schools  from  the  kindergarten 
through  the  twelfth  grade;  and 

Whereas  some  of  the  officers  and  directors 
are  connected  with  pornographic  publica- 
tions; and 

Whereas  the  goal  at  tbeee  organisations 
appears  to  be  carrying  out  the  declared  In- 
tention of  the  International  Oommunlst 
Oonsplracy  with  regard  to  breaking  down 
the  morals  of  the  American  children  and 
youth;  and 

Whereas  their  programs  present  premature 
sex  awareness  In  graphic  forms  iislng  audlo- 
vlaiial  aids,  models,  plctxuee,  and  charts 
which  may  resiilt  in  Irreparable  peychologlcal 
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harm.  espeolaUy  since  emphasis  Is  placed  on 
divorcing  the  subject  from  morality  and 
■tressing  "situation  ethics";  and 

Whereas  sex  perversion,  premarital  sexual 
Interooune,  and  extra-mariui  intercourse 
are  being  presented  as  permissible  In  this 
so-called  modem  progressive  society;  and 

Whereas  the  example  of  Sweden  after 
twenty-three  years  of  this  type  of  education 
shows  increases  on  a  vast  scale  In  Illegiti- 
macy, venereal  disease,  alcoholism,  and  sui- 
cide; therefore 

Resolved  that  the  National  Association  of 
Pro  America  oppose  sex  education  In  the 
schools  of  the  nation. 

AoaicxTLTtnuu.  Woaxxas 
Whereas   pro   America   believes   It   Is   the 
right  of  an  Individual  to  Join  or  not  to  Join 
a  Union;  and 

Whereas  propoaed  legislation  calls  for  an 
amendment  to  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  extending  the  collective  bargaining 
rights  of  agricultural  employees,  which 
would  destroy  Section  14b  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  therefore 

Beeolved  that  the  National  Association  of 
pro  America  reaffirm  Its  several  resolutions 
supporting  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  and  urge 
Congress  to  resist  all  attempu  to  repeal  or 
modify  that  part  of  Section  14b  which  leaves 
the  authority  to  the  SUtes  to  decide  right- 
to- work  laws. 
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COUNCILMAN  BOB  LEAVITT— 
A  GREAT  AMERICAN 


HON.  DON  H.  CUUSEN 

or  CAurosma 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday.  June  5, 1969 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  dedicated 
public  servant,  a  loyal  and  devoted  Amer- 
ican, and  a  longtime  close  personal 
friend— the  late  Robert  R.  Leavltt,  of 
Crescent  City,  Calif. 

Bob  Leavltt's  untimely  passing  at  the 
early  age  of  41  years  once  again  reminds 
us  of  something  that  he  believed  in  so 
fervently — "that  there  Is  so  much  to  be 
done  and  so  little  time  to  do  It  in." 

Here  was  a  man  who  was  both  active 
and  deeply  Involved  in  service  to  his  fel- 
low men.  to  his  community,  to  his  friends 
and  neighbors,  and  to  the  country  that 
he  loved  so  greatly. 

Bob  was  bom  in  Klamath  Falls,  Oreg., 
but  grew  up  and  attended  public  schools 
in  nearby  Medford.  He  served  In  the 
Armed  Poroes  with  honor  in  both  World 
War  n  and  the  Korean  conflict  and,  al- 
though Interrupted  by  subsequent  mili- 
tary service,  was  Mnployed  by  the  Pa- 
cific Power  tt  Light  Co.  since  1945. 

Bob  Leavltt  was  never  aatlsfled  with 
merely  "talking  about  problems."  He  was 
beet  loiown  as  an  energetic  and  probing 
public  servant  who  gave  so  much  of  his 
limited  time  and  boundless  energy  to  the 
business  of  "problon  solving." 

He  was  a  member  of  the  city  council 
in  Crescent  City,  Calif.,  at  the  time  oi 
his  passing  last  month.  Prior  to  this,  h« 
served  on  the  Crescent  City  Planning 
Commission  for  7  years,  with  part  of  this 
service  being  as  chairman  of  this  com- 
mission. He  also  served  as  a  city  council 
representative  on  a  trlagency  committee 
for  the  devetofMnent  of  harbor  and  wa- 


terfront facilities  for  the  coimty  of  Del 
Norte. 

Beginning  early  in  life,  Bob  was  active 
in  local  civic  activities  Including  the  Jay- 
cees,  boys  club,  and  athletics.  In  addi- 
tion, he  was  a  past  exalted  ruler  of 
BPOE,  Elks  Lodge  No.  1689,  in  Crescent 
City,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  the 
secretary  of  his  lodge. 

Typical  of  his  desire  to  be  active  and 
involved,  Bob  could  not  resist  the  call  and 
the  challenge  of  politics,  and  it  was  in 
this  context,  that  I  became  personally 
and  intimately  associated  with  him. 

Bob  first  became  active  in  politics 
through  the  Young  Republicans  in  our 
home  county  of  Del  Norte.  In  addition,  he 
served  on  the  county  Republican  central 
committee,  and  in  my  own  campaign  for 
reelection  in  1964  I  was  deeply  privileged 
to  have  Bob  working  in  my  behalf  as  my 
first  county  chairman. 

Certainly,  I  have  lost  a  close  personal 
friend  and  I  feel  that  loss  deeply.  In  an 
age  when  human  life  Is  constantly  being 
extended,  it  Is  dlfBcult  to  fully  compre- 
hend the  tragic  and  sudden  departure  of 
one  that  you  have  known  so  intimately, 
admired  so  greatly,  and  shared  with  so 
completely,  as  I  have  with  Bob  Leavltt. 
It  has  been  said,  and  rightfully  so,  that 
"a  person  does  not  find  life  worth  living; 
he  makes  it  worth  living." 

Bob  Leavltt  made  life  worth  living. 
both  for  himself  and  for  those  around 
him — he  made  it  meaningful  find  excit- 
ing. He  had  intense  compassion  for  i)eo- 
ple;  especially  for  those  who  had  prob- 
lems and  were  in  need  of  help. 

It  was  not  unusual  then,  that  he 
should  find  interest  in  and  devote  him- 
self to  public  service  and  community  ac- 
tion. His  was  a  life  filled  with  the 
challenges  of  our  time — personified  by 
the  highest  qualities  of  honesty,  integ- 
rity, and  dedication  to  purpose. 

I  will  always  ranember  Bob  as  the 
"can  do"  guy.  To  him,  no  request  was 
too  large,  no  challenge  too  great,  no  task 
too  big,  no  person  too  "small." 

As  a  city  councilman.  Bob  served  the 
commimlty  of  Crescent  City  with  dis- 
tinction. He  could  always  be  depended 
upon  to  render  decisions  on  the  issues 
and  proposals  before  him.  only  after 
careful  analysis  based  on  fairness  and 
merit.  That  was  the  kind  of  a  man  Bob 
was.  and  this  is  the  way  in  which  he 
will  be  remembered. 

I  am  proud  to  have  known  Bob  Lea- 
vltt, and  privileged  to  have  called  him  my 
friend.  Our  lives,  our  goals,  and  our 
dreams  were  so  closely  intertwined  that 
at  times.  I  can  honestly  say  that  we  lit-  _ 
erally  thought  and  functioned  as  one 
person. 

I  know  how  deeply  and  how  much  this 
tragedy  means  to  Bob's  lovely,  faithful, 
devoted  wife,  Doris,  and  their  four  chil- 
dren. To  them.  I  extend  my  sincere  and 
heartfelt  sympathy  in  this,  their  dark- 
est hour. 

While  all  of  us  who  knew  and  admired 
Bob  Leavltt  will  miss  him  greatly,  his 
memory  and  the  contribution  he  made 
to  his  community  and  the  country  will 
live  on  forever.  Bob,  your  Del  Norte 
friends,  including  your  Congressman, 
will  never  forget  you. 

In  mourning  Bob  Leavltt's  untimely 
passing,  I  can  think  of  no  more  appro- 
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prlate  closing  verse  than  the  words  of 
Dandemls: 

No  man  knows  but  that  today's  setting 
of  the  Bun  may  be  his  last  here  on  earth. 
Tomorrow,  when  he  stands  In  the  presence 
of  his  Creator,  when  In  a  flaab,  he  sees  the 
purpose  of  life,  when  he  Is  asked  what  prog- 
ress he  has  made,  happy  wlU  he  be  who  has 
exercised  the  principles  of  virtue,  for  he  will 
reap  the  seeds  he  has  sown  during  the  fruit- 
ful years  of  his  visit  to  earth. 


RICKOVER  VIEWS  ON  ARMS 
DEBATE  MERIT  ATTENTION 


HON.  BU.L  NICHOLS 

or    ALASAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  5, 1989 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
much  controversy  today  over  the  ex- 
penditure of  funds  for  defense  of  our 
country.  Personally,  I  find  it  difficult  to 
place  any  dollar  value  on  the  defense  of 
the  freedoms  we  enjoy  in  America.  I  was 
particularly  interested  in  the  comments 
of  Adm.  H.  G.  Rickover  which  were  con- 
tained in  James  J.  Kilpatrick's  column 
this  week.  Under  unanimous  consent  I 
submit  this  column  for  inclusion  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  and  I  further  ~ 
urge  my  colleagues  to  give  close  atten- 
tion to  Admiral  Rickover's  message: 

RicKovn  Views  ok  Akms  Debatx  Marr 

Atttntion 

(By  James  J.  Kllpatrlck) 

Several  weeks  ago,  Sen.  John  O.  Pastore 
wrote  to  Adm.  H.  O.  Rickover.  The  senator 
asked  for  the  admiral's  views  on  where  the 
nation  Is  going  and  what  needs  to  be  done 
in  a  mUltary  way  at  a  time  of  national  de- 
bate on  preparedness. 

Rickover  responded  with  a  letter  that 
merits  the  widest  possible  reading.  Let  me 
give  him  the  floor: 

"The  first  point  I  would  like  to  make," 
Rickover  wrote,  "Is  that  In  Judging  between 
conflicting  views  on  this  matter,  the  decid- 
ing factor  must  be  their  relevance  to  the 
world  as  It  Is,  not  as  we  would  wish  It  to 
be.  Granted  the  hldeousness  of  modem  war, 
can  we  deduce  therefrom  that  mankind  is 
now  wise  enough  to  forgo  recourse  to  arms? 
A  look  at  history  should  put  us  on  guard 
against  those  who  claim  that  humanity  has 
now  reached  a  state  where  the  possibility  of 
armed  aggression  can  be  safely  disregarded 
in  formulating  national  policy. 

"I  am  reminded  of  the  Intense  opposition 
to  the  Navy's  15-crulser  bill  in  1929.  It  was 
argued  by  many  that  with  the  signing  of 
the  Kellogg  Peace  Pact  the  year  before,  it 
was  no  longer  necessary  to  build  new  war- 
ships. And  this  in  light  of  the  lessons  of 
World  War  I  which  erupted  despite  the  vari- 
ous Hague  Peace  Treaties!  These  ships  were 
of  Inestimable  value  In  helping  us  to  win 
World  War  II.  The  war  Itself  was  prolonged 
because  the  Congress — heeding  the  'mer- 
chants of  death'  argument — In,  1939  pro- 
hibited shipment  of  war  materials  to  Britain 
and  France. 

"Then,  too,  weight  must  be  given  to  the 
credentials  of  those  propounding  opposite 
views.  Are  they  piubllc  servants,  charged  with 
the  awesome  responsibility  to  secure  our 
country  against  foreign  conquest?  Or  are 
they  private  individuals  not  accountable  fof 
the  consequences  of  their  opinions,  who  fee! 
free  to  express  their  personal  abhorrence  of 
war  and  to  agitate  for  a  reduction  of  the 
financial  burden  military  preparedness  Im- 
poses on  the  taxpayer? 
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"Would  the  majority  of  the  electorate  ac- 
cept tttelr  argument  that,  given  our  unmet 
domestic  needs,  we  cannot  afford  an  effective 
defense  position  vls-a-vls  our  potential  ad- 
versaries? Or  that  war  Is  so  horrible  that  It 
Is  better  to  suffer  defeat  than  to  flght? 

"As  for  the  high  cost  of  preparedness,  it  Is 
In  fact  no  greater  proportional  to  total  U.S. 
output  than  10  years  ago — 8.8  percent  of 
total  U.S.  goods  and  services.  Omitting  the 
costs  of  the  Vietnam  war,  and  allowing  for 
Inflation,  our  armed  forces  have  lees  buying 
power  today  than  a  decade  ago. 

"In  the  Soviet  Union,  on  the  other  hand — 
according  to  the  annual  report  of  the  con- 
gressional subcommittee  on  foreign  economic 
policy  issued  last  June — resources  have  been 
diverted  from  the  farm  sector  to  defense, 
where  outlays  roee  dramatlcaUy  In  1966-67, 
after  remaining  static  since  1963.  .  .  . 

"If  history  teaches  anything.  It  Is  surely 
that  weakness  Invites  attack;  that  It  takes 
but  one  aggressor  to  plunge  the  world  Into 
war  against  the  wishes  of  dozens  of  peace- 
loving  nations  if  the  former  Is  mlUtarlly 
strong  and  the  latter  are  not.  .  .  . 

"As  a  lawyer,  you  are  familiar  with  Black- 
stone's  statement  that  security  of  the  per- 
son is  the  first,  and  liberty  of  the  Individual 
the  second  'absolute  right  Inherent  In  every 
Englishman.'  Just  so,  the  first  right  of  every 
American  is  to  be  protected  against  foreign 
attack,  and  the  first  duty  of  government  is  to 
keep  our  nation  alive.  Given  the  world  situa- 
tion, this  calls  for  maintenance  of  a  defense 
capability  which  Is  adequate  to  discourage 
potential  aggressors.  .  .  . 

"There  can  surely  be  no  doubt  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  American 
people  are  opp>08ed  to  relinquishment  of  our 
defense  capability  recognizing  full  well  that 
there  will  then  be  no  one  left  to  prevent  the 
takeover  by  Communist  power.  Whether  one 
takes  the  optimistic  view  that  a  permanent 
East-West  detente  can  be  negotiated,  or  the 
pessimistic  view  that  ultimately  we  shall  have 
to  flght  for  ouz  liberties,  this  nation  has  no 
future  if  it  allows  Itself  to  be  outmatched 
miUtarlly." 


UNITED    STATES    HOPES    TO    SAVE 
BANKS  FISHING 


HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

or   MASSACHTTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  5, 1969 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  SpetJcer,  unquestion- 
ably the  most  pressing  problem  facing 
the  New  England  fishing  industry  today 
is  the  haddock  crisis.  Due  to  substantial 
overfishing  caused  by  an  influx  of  for- 
eign fishing  fleets  into  the  Georges  Banks 
area  off  Cape  Cod,  this  traditionally  rich 
fishery  has  been  depleted  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  its  very  survival  is  in  question. 

The  international  convention  of  the 
Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  has  con- 
vened to  determine  what  action  is  neces- 
sary to  save  this  historic  fishery.  The 
U.S.  representatives  are  prepared  to  ask 
for  a  voluntary  moratorium  on  fishing 
on  Georges  Banks  by  other  nations,  and 
to  limit  the  amoimt  our  own  fishermen 
can  take. 

One  of  the  more  perceptive  analyses  of 
this  critical  situation  was  recently  pub- 
lished by  the  Cape  Cod  Standard-Times. 
I  commend  this  article  to  the  attention 
of  all  Members  and  citizens  concerned 
with  the  fishing  industry,  and  with  the 
larger  Issue  of  proper  utilization  of  our 
natural  resources.  For  fish,  as  much  as 
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forests  or  water,  are  a  vital  national  re- 
source— and  the  ccmsequences.of  heed- 
lessly   exploiting    these    resources    are 
grave, 
The  article  follows: 
Unitkd  Statib  Hopes  To  Save  Banks 

FISHINO 

Hopes  that  the  Cape  Cod  fishing  industry 
can  survive  depend  mainly  on  the  success  of 
U.S.  efforts  to  obtain  a  moratorium  from 
other  nations  on  fishing  the  Georges  Banks 
for  haddock  and  cod. 

The  Unlited  States  plans  to  ask  Russia. 
Canada  and  all  other  fishing  nations  to 
"cease  and  desist"  from  taking  the  haddock 
and  cod  while  New  England  fishermen  take 
a  reduced  catch. 

This  Is  the  only  way  the  New  England  fish- 
ing Industry  can  survive,  and  save  the 
Georges  Banks  fishing  from  extinction.  Am- 
bassador Donald  L.  McKernan,  special  as- 
sistant for  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  under  Sec- 
retary of  State  Rogers,  says. 

McKernan  is  preparing  his  case  to  be  put 
before  the  International  Convention  of  the 
Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  meeting  In 
Warsaw  next  month. 

This  flslilng  Industry  faces  a  most  critical 
situation.  The  Georges  Banks  fishing  ground 
has  shown  a  great  decline  In  haddock  the 
last  few  years.  Much  of  this  is  due  to  the 
great  sweeps  by  the  foreign  Ashing  industry. 

American  biologists  have  suggested  that 
the  Banks  be  closed  to  all  fishing.  But  fish- 
ermen In  the  area  object  because  they  say  _ 
they  would  not  be  able  to  re-establish  them- 
selves without  substantial  federal  aid  If  and 
when  the  haddock  became  plentiful  again. 

By  reducing  their  catch  during  the  time 
the  Banks  would  be  closed  to  foreign  fisher- 
men, they  could  stay  in  business  and  wait 
out  the  return  of  haddock  to  former 
strength. 

The  United  States  not  only  wants  the  ban 
on  haddock  but  on  cod  too.  While  experts 
say  cod  is  plentiful  now,  they  want  It  in- 
cluded In  the  ban  since  cod  are  taken  In 
hauling  in  haddock. 

The  United  States  is  optimistic  about  ob- 
taining the  cooperation  of  the  14  nations  in 
the  International  Convention, 

The  Georges  Banks  fishing  eround  Is  an 
Important  sour^te  of  supply  foifthese  nations 
as  well  as  our  own  flshermen.  All  have  a 
vital  stake  In  preserving  these  historic  Ash- 
ing grounds. 

The  situation  has  reached  the  critical 
point  where  everyone  must  coojjerate  to  save 
the  Georges  Banks  Ashing  or  It  will  simply 
be  ruined  beyond  salvage. 
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EAST- WEST  TRADE  AS  A  WEAPON 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday^  June  5, 1969 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
debate  over  the  practical  value  of  East- 
West  trade  continues  to  wage  here  in 
Washington. 

A  view  which  I  believe  to  be  extremely 
objective  is  carried  in  the  Monday,  June  2 
Chicago  Tribune.  This  editorial  also 
refers  to  the  very  timely  and  construc- 
tive article  by  Senator  Everett  Dirksen 
In  the  June  issue  of  Reader's  Digest. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  senior  Senator 
of  Illinois  imderstands  the  Issue 
thorough]^  and  is  not  suffering  from  the 
illusions  which  beset  some  of  his 
coUes^ues. 

The  editorial  follows : 
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K4«T-WBST  Tbaos  am  a  Wbapom 
Tb«  Nlzott  Mliiiliiltlntliin  ha*  wla«ly  da- 
eldad  not  lo  ralAZ  cootrola  on  tr»da  with  th» 
oommiinUt  oountrlw.  Tb«  Mlmlnljtrat Ion's 
position  la  th*t  tnda  oooceaslona  ahould  be 
linked  with  poUUcal  redproeltr  by  the  SoTlet 
Union  In  araaa  wtiere  Ita  influence  la  in  con- 
flict with  the  Interaeta  of  the  United  SUtea, 
aiich  aa  Viet  N«m.  Cube.  Berlin,  and  the 
middle  east. 

Thla  poeltlon  waa  dlacloeed  In  teatlmony  by 
Btete  and  oommerce  depertment  ofllclela  be- 
fore the  Senete  benfclng  and  currency  com- 
mittee In  favor  of  extending  the  ao-year-old 
export  control  act,  which  expiree  June  30. 
The  aeme  oflkdala  oppoeed  a  bill  by  Sen. 
■dmund  S.  Muakle  |D..  Me.)  to  relax  reatrlc- 
tloha  on  oontrola,  which  la  strongly  sup- 
pcrted  by  the  Setiate  "llbenOa,"  both  Repub- 
Ucana  end  Democrsta. 

Sen.  Brerett  Dlrkaen  and  Sen.  Charles  H. 
Percy  of  nilnols.  both  Republicans,  are  on 
opposite  sldee  of  the  queetlon  of  trade  with 
the  communist  countries,  and  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration has  adopted  Olrksen's  poeltlon. 
In  an  article  In  the  June  Issue  of  Reader's 
Digest,  Dlrksen  notes  that  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration, "at  a  time  when  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Ita  aatellltee  were  keeping  the  Viet 
NfU  wMfgolng,"  unilaterally  removed  from 
thV  conUBOdlty  control  list  more  than  500 
Items  for  which  8x>eclal  licenses  had  been 
reqxilred  for  sale  to  the  communist  coun- 
tries. Altho  theae  Items  were  called  "non- 
strategic,"  they  Included  rlfle-cleanlng  com- 
pounds, propellers.  Industrial  chemicals, 
crude  rubber,  and  aluminum  and  magnesium 
scrap. 

The  Johnson  administration  also  author- 
ized the  export  of  38  million  dollars'  worth 
of  machine  tools  for  an  automobile  factory 
which  the  Plat  ctxnpany  of  Italy  is  con- 
structing In  the  Soviet  Union.  Dlrksen  and 
other  senators  protested  In  vain  that  the 
Russians  can  use  the  machine  tools  for  the 
production  of  armored  care,  trucks,  and 
other  military  vehicles. 

Altho  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  admin- 
istrations were  obsessed  by  notions  of  re- 
laxing tensions  by  "building  bridges"  of 
trade  and  friendship  to  the  communist 
countries,  the  Russians  themselves  use  trade 
as  a  cold  war  weapon.  "Trade  is  an  integral 
part  of  our  foreign  policy,"  says  P.  A. 
Chervyakov.  a  leading  soviet  economist.  Rus- 
sian oil  has  been  dumped  in  western  mar- 
kets to  expand  soviet  influence  and  obtain 
foreign  exchange.  While  Czechoslovakia  is 
forced  to  piay  18  rubles  a  ton,  Italy  pays  less 
than  8  rubles. 

The  east-west  trade  potential  Is  insignifi- 
cant from  the  standixilnt  of  the  American 
economy  and  buslneaa  proflta.  In  1968  ex- 
ports to  the  soviet  bloc  were  only  216.8  mil- 
lion dollars  and  imports  from  the  same  coun- 
tries were  only  198.4  million.  Trade  between 
our  European  allies  and  the  soviet  bloc  is 
more  substanUal,  but  the  United  States 
should  try  to  persuade  them  to  limit  the  ex- 
port of  strategic  items  instead  of  competing 
with  them  for  Illusory  profits. 

Actually  almost  anything  the  Russians 
buy  in  the  west  is  strategically  Important, 
because  of  the  backwardness  of  their  econ- 
omy and  their  desperate  need  for  western 
technological  assistance.  They  are  abreast 
or  ahead  of  the  United  States  In  weapons 
technology  only  because  they  have  devoted  a 
disproportionate  part  of  their  resources  to 
It.  In  a  paper  privately  circulated  in  the  So- 
viet Union  and  published  abroad.  Abel  Q. 
Aganbeglan,  a  brilliant  young  soviet  econ- 
omist, says:  "We  have  the  worst  and  the 
most  backward  productive  structure  among 
all  the  Industrially  developed  countries.  .  .  . 
We  employ  more  workers  to  do  repair  work 
than  to  produce  new  machines. "  Industrial 
output  per  worker  Is  one-fourth  and  agri- 
cultural output  is  one-twelfth  of  United 
States  production  per  worlcer.  according  to 
Aganbeglan. 


EXTENSIONS  OP  REMARKS 

It  would  be  a  betray*!  of  our  national  In- 
teraat,  if  not  suicidal,  to  h«lp  the  Ruaalana 
catch  up  with  ua  in  technology  while  thej 
arc  atrlvlnf  for  strategic  superiority. 
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CAUTION  DUE  ON  HOME  REPAIRS 


HON. 


WILUAM  L  HUNGATE 

OF  MMouai 
IN  THX  HOU8K  OF  RKPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  June  5,  1969 

Mr.  HUNOATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  we  are  all  concerned  with  con- 
sumer protection  I  am  sure  my  colleagues 
will  be  interested  in  a  comprehensive 
article  containing  helpful  advice  to  avoid 
being  swindled,  which  recently  appeared 
in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
CatrnoN  Dtrx  on  Homx  Rxpana 
(By  Richard  O.  Halveraon) 

As  sure  as  lilacs  bloom  in  the  spring,  the 
favorite  home-improvement  swindles  are 
again  blossoming  forth. 

No  amount  of  publicity  seems  able  to  nip 
in  the  bud  these  hardy,  perennial  home- 
improvement  frauds ; 

Balt-and-swltch.  best-selling  method  of 
the  gyp  artist.  A  sharp  salesman  signs  up  a 
customer  for.  say,  aluminum  siding,  at  a  bar- 
gain advertised  that  is  too  good  to  pass  up. 

Then  he  stuns  his  customer  by  confiding 
that  the  quality  of  siding  just  sold  is  no 
good.  It  will  blow  away  in  the  first  storm,  he 
confesses.  But  he  will  kindly  let  the  home- 
owner switch  his  order  to  a  good  grade  of 
siding  that  will  last.  Relieved  to  get  out  of  a 
bad  deal,  the  hapless  custmer  buys  the  line — 
and  may  pay  tS.OCC  for  a  Job  worth  $2,000 
from  a  reputable  concern. 

MODEL    aCHKMB 

Model-home  pitch,  an  easy  way  to  pay 
•4.400  for  a  $400  roofing  Job.  Follow  closely.  A 
salesman  got  a  homeowner  to  sign  a  contract 
for  •3.800  for  the  Job  actually  worth  ^400  by 
promising  to  use  his  home  as  a  model  for 
other  customers.  For  each  prospect  sold,  the 
homeowner  would  get  a  •lOO  rebate — guar- 
anteed to  total  ^2.400. 

When  the  payment  book  from  the  finance 
company  arrived,  the  homeowner  was  hooked 
for  paymenu  totaling  •4,400,  including 
interest. 

Needless  to  say,  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  has  banned  such  phony 
promises — which  never  pan  out — on  FHA- 
financed  home  improvements. 

Gypsy  driveway  sealer.  He  Just  happens  to 
be  in  the  neighborhood  with  material  left 
over  from  another  Job.  He  offers  to  coat  and 
seal  driveways  for  ^20  or  »30.  But  what  he 
spreads  may  be  Just  used  motcr  oil  that  gets 
tracked  all  over  the  house.  A  nationally 
known  gang,  the  "terrible  Williamson 
family."  among  others  has  been  working  this 
hoary  swindle  for  decades. 

Wandering  woodsman,  offering  low-priced 
tree  trimming.  Prized  shade  trees  wig  take 
years  to  recover  from  hU  butchering. 

Phony  termite  Inspector.  After  getting  Into 
a  house,  he  plants  termites  to  convince  the 
homeowner  to  pay  for  expensive  spraying. 

Roofing  gyp.  He  shows  the  homeowner  a 
handful  of  shingles,  supposedly  blown  off 
his  roof.  The  roofer  offers  cut-rate  "repairs." 

SI 3    BILLION    TAB    IN     1»S3 

Homeowners  fall  for  these  medldne-man 
pitches  because  they  "want  something  for 
nothing."  says  Leonard  L  Sanders,  president 
of  Boston's  Better  Business  Bureau   <BBB). 

Moreover,  "people  want  to  believe  other 
people" — even  total  strangers — cautions  Der- 
mot  P.  Shea,  head  of  M&ssachusetta's  Con- 
sumer's Council.  "They  ttirn  their  backs  on 


peofde  tbey>e  dealt  with  all  their  Uvea  and 
buy  from  wandering  peddlers,"  Mr.  Shea 
laments. 

Homeowners  spent  a  record  (12  billion  in 
1968  for  home  repairs  and  Improvements. 
How  many  hundreds  of  mUUons  swindlers 
suck  In  each  year  never  can  be  accurately 
taUled. 

But  It's  clear  they  prey  on  the  elderly  and 
women.  In  one  notorious  case,  a  fraudulent 
contractor  scared  one  elderly  woman  into 
spending  •40.000  for  bogus  repairs  to  keep 
her  •6,600  house  from  "falling  down."  In  Just 
19  months,  for  example,  her  home  was 
painted  twice. 

In  another  Incredible  case,  different  sales- 
men hlgh-preaaured  a  woman  Into  signing 
for  two  rerooflng  jobs  on  the  same  house. 

Despite  consumer  protection  laws,  says 
Mr.  Sanders  of  the  BBB.  the  homeowner  still 
must  look  after  himself.  For  Instance,  the 
federal  truth-in-lendlng  law.  effective  July 
1  win  give  the  homeowner  three  days  to  can- 
cel a  home-Improvement  contract  that  takes 
a  second  mortgage  on  his  home.  But.  warns 
Mr.  Sanders,  the  homeowner  often  finds  out 
he  has  been  taken  only  when  the  finance 
company  payment  book  arrives  30  days  later. 

"Investigate  before  you  Invest" — a  pet 
BBB  slogan — euma  up  how  a  homeowner  can 
guard  against  fraud.  In  a  national  survey, 
the  Association  of  Better  Business  Bureaus 
found  that  an  unbelievable  86  percent  of 
homeowners  fall  to  read  and  understand  the 
home-Improvement  contracts  they  sign.  And 
71  percent  could  not  even  be  bothered  to 
get  competitive  bids  for  a  Job  before  signing 
on  the  dotted  line. 

HOW  TO  txcK.  'km 

BBBs  give  away  a  checklist  on  how  to  deal 
with  a  home-improvement  concern.  It's 
called  "27  Questions  for  Homeowners."  See 
also  the  new  BBB  "Consumer's  Buying 
Guide"  (•!),  which  contains  a  chapter  on 
home-improvement  tips. 

Those  rackets  would  dry  up  and  blow  away 
if  homeowners  would: 

Check  the  reliability  of  any  contractor 
with  the  local  BBB.  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration, and  other  customers.  The 
FHA  blacklist  of  shady  contractors  contains 
more  than  6,000  names. 

Get  several  competitive  bids. 

Make  sure  the  contract  spells  out  the 
type  and  extent  of  work  to  be  done  and  the 
quality  of  materials.  Make  sure  the  contract 
gets  In  writing  any  verbal  promises  by  a  sales-< 
man — especially  guarantees. 

Consult  their  bank  about  financing  before 
signing  a  contract. 

Never  pay  a  salesman  or  contractor  in  ad- 
vance for  a  Job. 

Never  sign  a  completion  certificate  until 
the  work  Is  satisfactorily  completed.  ^ 


SUMMER    "WORK-IN"  PROGRAM 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLUNS 

or  Rzaa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday.  June  5,  1969 

Mr.  COLUNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  during  the  past 
week  that  the  Texas- Oklahoma  leader- 
ship of  the  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society— SDS — has  established  a  definite 
"battle  plan"  to  shift  their  major  thrust 
of  activities  from  the  college  campuses 
to  the  factories  this  summer.  I  have  in 
my  possession,  a  complete  list  of  defense- 
oriented  plants  in  a  five-State  area, 
Texas.  Oklahoma.  Arkansas.  Louisiana, 
and  New  Mexico,  that  the  SDS  has  tar- 
geted for  student  violence  this  summer. 
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By  State,  the  list  of  plants  selected 

are: 

SDe  SuMMKB  Plans  Exposxo 

TKXAS 

DtUaa-rcirt  Worth  arem 

Bal&eld  Industries  (DaUaa)— Manufae- 
turea  brakes  for  snake  eye  bomba. 

Jet  Reaearofa  (Arlington)— Manufaeturea 
exploalve  detonators. 

I^>ace  Corporation  (Garland) — Bomb  haul- 
ing and  ground  support  equipments. 

LTV  (Grand  Prairie) — A  variety  of  defense 
related  contracta. 

Texas  Instruments  (Richardson) — A  va- 
riety of  defense  related  contracta. 

General  Dynamics  (Fort  Worth)— A  variety 
of  dsfenae  related  eontracts. 

BeU  Helicopter  (Fort  Worth) — A  variety  of 
defense  related  contracts. 
Houston 

Tezaa    Instruments — Sensing    equipment 
and  bomb  detection  devices. 
Austin 

TTacor — Chaff  dlspenslon  equipment  to 
Jam  radar.  i 

IWaeo 

A.  O.  Smith — Bomb  production. 

McGregor 
Rocketdyne — Exploelvea. 
Longvievi 
R.  G.  Letoumeau,  Inc. — Bomba,  bomb  fina, 
and  wartieada. 

Pampa 
Cabot  Corporation — 166  mm  howitzers. 

£{  Paso 
Braddock.  Dunn,  and  McDonald — Weapons 
systems  evaluation. 

San  Antonio 
The   Porter    Oo.,    Inc. — Brace   bomb   dis- 
penser. 

OKLAHOMA 

Quality  Machine  Works  (Oklahoma  City)  — 
Bomb  door  releasee. 

Leeds-Northrup  (Tulsa) — Hardware  for 
mlssUes  (slide  wire). 

Quality  Machine  Works  (Oklahoma 
City) — Bomb  door  release. 

LOXTISZANA 

Balfield  Industries  (Shreveport)— Bomb 
fin  containers. 

Explosive  Devices,  Inc.  (Metalrle) — Bomb 
cartridges. 

ARKANSAS 

Bateevllle  Manufacturing  Oo.  (Batee- 
vllle) — Bomb  installation  equipment. 

Camden  Manufacturing  Oo.  (Camden)  — 
Ordnance  items. 

Ouachita  Marine  and  Industrial  Corp. 
(Arkadelphla)  — Bombs. 

NTW    MEXICO 

HewleU  Packard  (Los  Cnices)— Instru- 
mentation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  SDS  leadership  formu- 
lated plans  for  their  national  work-in 
program  In  Chicago  in  late  April.  In  at- 
tendance at  this  convention  was  Roy 
Bartee  Halle  of  Texas  and  his  wife,  Mar- 
gie Bolton  Halle.  Haile,  former  SDS  re- 
gional traveler  for  the  Texas-Oklahoma 
region,  currently  serves  as  one  of  eight 
members  of  the  powerful  National  In- 
terim Committee  of  SDS — the  top  policy- 
making body  of  this  student  group.  Haile 
also  played  a  prominent  role  in  the  na- 
tional SDS  meeting  in  Austin  in  late 
March  and  has  been  assigned  the  top 
planning  role  in  the  work-in  program 
both  nationally  and  in  our  five-State  re- 
gion. Haile  recently  indicated  that  he  is 
personally  a  Communist,  and  that  many 
of  the  top  leaders  of  the  national  SDS 
organization  share  his  feelings. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  work-in  has  as  its 
stated  objectives  to  transfer  SDS  activi- 
ties from  the  classroom  to  the  industrial 
plants  of  America.  A  secret  instruction 
sheet  outlining  SDS  objectives  has  been 
distributed  nationally  indicating  "that 
closing  down  our  schools  is  not  enough. 
Workers  produce  and  move  the  goods 
that  are  used  in  war  and  it  is  they  who 
are  primarily  forced  to  fight  the  war. 
They  can  stop  it." 

Based  on  a  number  of  personal  con- 
versations with  the  rank  and  file  mem- 
bers of  labor  unions  who  staff  the  major- 
ity of  the  plants  targeted  op  the  five- 
State  SDS  work-in  plan.  I  feel  that  the 
workers  have  little  patience  or  respect 
for  those  who  are  trying  to  destroy 
America.  It  is  quite  probable  that 
violence  will  erupt  as  SDS  members  try 
to  forceably  clog  our  machinery.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  I  am  making  this 
information,  received  in  strictest  con- 
fidence, public.  I  hope  that  it  will  serve 
to  alert  industrial  executives  to  a  real 
danger  that  they  face  this  summer— a 
danger  that  can  be  averted  only  by 
prompt  and  careful  scrutiny  of  prospec- 
tive summer  employees. 

I  and  members  of  my  staff  have  con- 
ferred with  key  members  of  the  Justice 
Department,  House  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Security,  and  the  intelligence  di- 
vision of  the  Dallas  Police  Department. 
My  initial  concern  was  to  verify  the  con- 
fidential information  received.  I  am  now 
convinced  that  Bartee  and  Margie  Haile 
and  other  top  SDS  leaders,  have  formu- 
lated a  most  ingenious  plan  to  transfer 
chaos  from  the  college  campus  to  the  in- 
dustrial assembly  lines.  It  is  imperative 
that  local  police  officials,  industrial  ex- 
ecutives, union  employees,  and  the  gen- 
eral public  be  prepared  to  respond  if,  and 
when  this  devious  plan  is  launched  in  our 
five-State  area. 


DEAF.    BLIND    CHILDREN    TAUGHT 
IN  VANCOUVER 


HON.  JULIA  BUTLER  HANSEN 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  5,  1969 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  are  often  individual  trag- 
edies in  life  which  are  greater  than  the 
capacity  of  the  victims  to  withstand.  In 
these  cases,  a  sensitive  and  benevolent 
(Government  has  a  responsibility  to  ease 
the  burden. 

This  wsis  the  case  during  1964  and 
1965  when  some  expectant  mothers  were 
stricken  with  rubella.  Many  of  their 
babies  were  then  bom  handicapped — 
some  both  deaf  and  blind.  In  reaction  to 
these  tragedies,  Congress  provided  mesm- 
ingful  legislation  to  ease  the  impact  on 
the  affected  families  and  to  help  these 
handicapped  children  toward  more 
meaningful  lives. 

Elisabet  Van  Nostrand,  a  reporter  for 
the  Vancouver,  Wash.,  Columbian,  has 
written  an  exceptional  story  about  this 
problem  which  wsis  carried  by  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  and  printed  in  many  news- 
papers, including  the  Longview,  Wash., 
Dally  News.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  insert  her 
article  in  the  Rbcord.  as  follows: 
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Mketing  WrrH  Dkbbie — Dxar,  Bund  Chiu>bi:n 
Taught  in  Vancouvzb 
(By  EUsabet  van  Noetrand) 
VANCotJVEH,  Wash. — I  met  Debbie  before 
Debbie  met  me. 

I  watched  her  and  heard  her  talking  to  her 
teachers  before  she  even  became  aware  of 
my  presence  at  her  side  in  the  Washington 
State  School  for  the  BUnd  In  Vancouver. 
Then  we  were  Introduced. 

She  ran  her  hands  over  my  face  and  arms 
and  said,  "What's  your  name?" 

She  had  troubles  with  "Elisabet."  There 
ai«  too  many  syllables,  and  my  Upe  and 
throat  moved  too  many  times  for  her  to 
quite  catch  It.  She  never  really  did,  but  she 
does  understand  and  can  repeat  an  amazing 
number  of  rather  difficult  words. 

Debbie  Is  Ifl  years  old.  She  has  never  seen 
nor  heard.  She  used  to  be  one  of  the  very 
few  children  In  the  United  States  who  were 
bom  both  deaf  and  blind.  Now  there  are 
many  like  her. 

The  reason  Is  rubella,  or  German  measles. 
In  the  form  of  a  virus  epidemic  that  swept 
the  country  in  1964  and  1966.  A  mild  disease 
that  usually  passes  in  a  few  days,  rubella 
often  has  a  tragic  effect  on  children  before 
birth. 

Many  are  born  with  multiple  handicaps, 
the  most  common  ones  rendering  them  both 
deaf  and  blind  or  causing  deficiencies  In  the 
heart  or  mental  capacity. 

An  estimated  20,000  pregnant  women  con- 
tracted rubella  in  1964  and  1965.  One  of 
the  results  was  up  to  2,000  babies  born  twth 
deaf  and  blind.  About  500  of  them  are  ex- 
pected to  benefit  from  some  kind  of  educa- 
tion. 

These  children  now  are  approaching  school 
age,  ftnd  that's  where  the  Washington  State 
School  for  the  Blind   enters  the  picture. 

The  Institution  Is  one  of  only  seven  schools 
m  the  country  that  have  departments  for 
children  who  are  both  deaf  and  blind.  Most 
of  them  are  In  blind  schools,  partly  because 
the  equipment  for  the  blind  Is  more  suitable 
for  the  deaf -blind  than  Is  equipment  for  the 
deaf,  and  partly  because  the  deaf-blind  so- 
cialize better  with  the  blind  than  with  the 
deaf. 

While  most  of  the  school's  present  eight 
deaf-bllnd  children  are  of  high  school  age. 
the  school  now  expects  an  Influx  of  very 
young  children.  Washington  and  Oregon 
alone  have  30  known  deaf-bllnd  children 
mostly  4-6  years  old. 

But  not  only  Washington  and  Oregon  deaf- 
bllnd  children  will  come  to  the  Vancouver 
school.  jThe  state  blind  school  was  recently 
deslgnaled  one  of  eight  regional  centers  for 
such  children  and  will  also  serve  Alaska, 
Idaho,  Montana,  North  and  South  Dakota 
and  Wyoming. 

In  addition,  says  Supt.  Byron  Berhow. 
children  from  other  parts  of  the  country 
will  be  accepted,  especially  If  they  have  rela- 
tives m  the  area. 

Only  one  of  the  school's  present  eight  deaf- 
blind  children.  Debbie,  was  bom  with  this 
multiple  handicap.  "Up  until  now.  there 
have  never  been  more  than  about  100  deaf- 
bllnd  children  In  school  In  the  whole  coun- 
trv."  Berhow  said. 

"Now  the  push  will  begin  with  all  these 
small  children,"  he  said.  "It's  a  terrible  thing 
and  there  are  few  teachers  available.  Still, 
the  United  States  wasn't  caught  totally  un- 
prepared like  England  was  a  few  years  ago." 
In  anticipation  of  the  many  deaf-blind 
children  caused  by  the  rubella  epidemic. 
Congress  passed  Part  C  of  Title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act,  au- 
thorized the  creation  of  the  regional  centers 
The  Washington  state  school  received  a 
federal  grant  of  $156,926  recently  to  estab- 
lish one  such  special  regional  center  for  deaf- 
bllnd  children. 

"Federal  aid  is  needed  because  the  problem 
is  simply  too  great  for  the  Individual  states 
to  handle,"  said  Berhow,  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  a  special  committee  called  to  Wash- 
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tactOB.  O.C.,  to  balp  form  the  toglalstkm  and 
draw  ap  thm  (oldaUjiM.  Tbla  work  haa  baaa 
In  profTtaa  for  about  two  yaara. 

By  8«pt«mb«r,  th«  Waahlngton  aehool  «z- 
paeta  to  ha^a  about  15  chUdran.  A  naw  eot- 
ta^a  for  30  boya  and  glrla  who  ara  muJtl- 
bandleappad  will  b«  raady  tben. 

"Tbla  will  ba  an  cntlraly  dlffarant  projaet 
tban  our  praaant  ona,  baeauaa  tba  eblldran 
will  ba  young,"  tba  atipartntandant  aald.  "W« 
will  daralop  tba  tratnlnc  program  In  oon- 
Junetlon  wltb  Portland  8Uta  UnlTaratty.  All 
teaobara  muat  bara  tralnlnc." 

At  tba  praaant,  Dfra.  Rutb  Klcbardaon  la 
aupamaor  of  tba  aebool'a  daaf -blind  dapart- 
mant.  Two  taaebaia  help  bar.  Two  mora 
taaebara  will  ba  added  next  year,  along  wltb 
taacbara'  aldaa  and  bouaeparenu.  Tba  acbool 
will  alao  amploy  a  coordinator  for  tba  entire 
profiaiB. 

Baeauaa  ao  many  paranta  ara  totally  baf- 
fled by  tbe  magnitude  of  tbeir  cbUd'a  bandi- 
cap.  tba  children  often  come  to  tbe  acbool  aa 
UtUa  aaTagea  wltb  no  Icnowledga  of  tbe 
world  around  tbam.  Many  have  baan  kept 
In  erlba  for  yaara,  and  tba  taacbera  muat 
begin  by  creating  aome  kind  of  awarenaaa 
In  tbam. 

Llka  wltb  all  otbar  ebUdren,  aoma  ara 
aaarta* -liuui  otbara.  Debbie  U  conaldarad 
qmkf  iBtaUlgent,  and  aba  managaa  aztramaly 
well  deaplte  bar  bandlcapa. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DWIOHT  DAVID 
EISENHOWER 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or  NEW    ToaK 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  June  5,  1969 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  June  6 
marks  the  anniversary  of  D-Day.  that 
historic  moment  in  history  when  the  eyes 
of  the  world  were  focused  upon  the  in- 
vasion forces  of  the  Allied  army  and  the 
activities  of  its  Commander  in  Chief, 
Dwight  David  Eisenhower.  It  is  fitting 
that  at  this  anniversary  of  that  landing 
we  again  pay  tribute  to  the  man  who  left 
his  mark  on  history  not  only  as  a  mili- 
tary leader  but  as  a  political  leader  as 
well. 

But  it  is  perhaps  the  mark  of  a  man 
tliat  we  remember  him  more  for  his  hu- 
man qualities  than  for  the  imprint  that 
he  leaves  on  mankind.  Dwight  David 
Eisenhower  certainly  engraved  his  name 
in  the  history  of  the  20th  century — com- 
mander of  the  greatest  invasion  force 
ever  assembled  in  the  history  of  man. 
university  president,  author,  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes— yet  he  is  best 
remembered  in  the  hearts  of  Americans 
as  a  man  loved  by  the  people. 

He  was  of  the  very  essence  of  America. 
Bom  to  a  poor  harid-working  family  in 
Texas,  his  warm,  outgoing  personality 
engendered  the  friendship,  admiration, 
and  trust  of  those  who  came  to  know  him. 
Upon  graduation  from  West  Point,  he 
began  in  1915  one  of  the  most  successful 
military  careers  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States.  To  have  led  the  legions  of 
democracy  against  the  armed  might  of 
tyranny  would  have  been  reward  enough 
for  most  men  but  for  General  Eisenhower 
a  life  of  public  service  could  not  be  so 
easily  ended  no  mater  how  richly  de- 
served. After  a  short  term  as  president  of 
Columbia  University,  he  again  returned 
to  the  service  of  the  United  States  in  the 
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capacity  of  commander  of  the  newly 
formed  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organlsa- 
tloD.  As  he  had  done  during  the  Second 
World  War.  he  succeeded  in  welding  into 
a  single  fighting  force  the  many  diverse 
armies  that  are  part  of  the  common 
European  defense. 

Recognizing  his  talents,  the  American 
people  called  upon  him  to  give  yet  more 
of  himself  to  public  service.  Rising  to  the 
call,  he  spent  8  years  providing  the 
American  people  with  that  determined, 
studied  leadership  ever  mixed  with  a 
depth  and  breadth  of  human  under- 
standing that  he  had  so  amply  displayed 
in  the  past.  As  President  of  the  Uhlted 
States,  he  placed  principle  above  expe- 
diency both  at  Uttle  Rock  and  Suez. 
He  sought  to  maintain  democracy  wher- 
ever It  was  threatened,  whether  Lebanon 
or  Berlin.  He  strove  constantly  for 
peaceful  coexistence  with  the  Soviet 
Union  while  maintaining  security  for 
the  free  world.  As  new  nations  emerged 
from  old  empires,  he  remembered  that 
America,  too.  had  fought  for  its  Inde- 
pendence against  empire  and  conse- 
quently he  devoted  considerable  effort 
on  behalf  of  these  nations  struggling 
with  the  manifold  problems  that  attend 
newly  won  freedom. 

At  home  he  provided  Americans  with 
great  leadership  amidst  crisis.  After  the 
Soviet  technological  successes  of  1957, 
he  pressed  for  and  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing significant  Government  assistance  to 
education.  So  that  all  of  our  citizens 
would  be  equal  under  the  law.  he  sought 
and  obtained  far-refu:hlng  civil  rights 
legislation. 

It  is  possible  that  other  men  of  similar 
devotion  to  duty  and  general  excellence 
might  have  accomplished  some  or  even 
possibly  all  that  President  Eisenhower 
did.  But  in  such  a  case,  one  would  only 
be  recounting  deeds  rather  than  telling 
of  a  man  and  above  all  things.  Dwight 
David  Eisenhower  was  a  man  that  Amer- 
ica knew  it  could  look  to  for  leadership, 
honor,  respect,  and.  from  the  very  depths 
of  his  heart,  love  of  everything  America 
has  ever  stood  for. 


DOUGLAS  SHOULD  GO 


HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  5, 1969 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  case 
against  Associate  Justice  William  O. 
Douglas,  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  Into 
which  new  elements  of  Involvement  and 
association  beyond  the  Court  are  coming 
to  light  almost  every  day,  can  be  boiled 
down  to  these  specific  coimts: 

First.  Justice  Douglas  violated  the 
American  Bar  Association  canons  of 
ethics  and  may  have  violated  the  Fed- 
eral criminal  law  in  a  letter  of  May  14. 
1969,  to  Albert  Parvin  giving  advice  on 
legal  matters  involving  the  Parvin  Foun- 
dation and  a  controversy  with  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service. 

Second.  Justice  Douglas  accepted  a  fee 
of  at  least  $350  for  an  article  published  in 
Ralph   Olnzburg's   Avante   Garde   that 
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consisted  of  the  worst  in  hard-core 
pornography.  A  full-page  picture  of  Jus- 
tice Douglas  and  his  airticle  on  folk  sing- 
ing were  featured  in  the  advertising  and 
general  promotion  of  this  magazine  with 
its  sordid  contents  of  pictures,  poetry, 
and  articles  that  can  only  be  described  as 
filth.  Justice  Douglas  voted  against  a 
5-to-4  Supreme  Court  decision  in  1966 
that  upheld  conviction  of  Glnzburg  for 
selling  hard-core  pornography.  There  are 
several  other  suits  involving  Glnzburg 
that  are  in  the  appeal  process  and  could 
come  before  the  Supreme  Court. 

Third.  Justice  Douglas  has  continued 
his  association  with  the  Parvin  Founda- 
tion despite  knowledge  as  early  as  1966 
that  its  funds  came  from  Las  Vegas 
gambling  casinos  that  were  well  pub- 
licized as  fronts  for  notorious  sjmdlcate 
gambling  and  "skimming"  operations. 
The  fronts  for  the  syndicate  mobsters 
would  appear  to  Include  Albert  Parvin, 
Edward  Levlnson,  Edward  Torres,  and 
others  according  to  information  obtained 
through  Federal  law  enforcement 
sources. 

Place  these  facts  against  the  canons  of 
ethics  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
that  demand  our  Federal  judges  be 
models  of  propriety  in  their  private  as 
well  as  their  public  lives.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  Justice  Douglas  has  violated  the 
same  canons  that  were  violated  by  form- 
er Justice  Abe  Portas  In  his  relations 
with  Louis  E.  Wolfson.  I  believe  these 
facts  are  accurate,  and  that  the  opinions 
on  these  confiict  of  interests  and  other 
improprieties  are  within  the  context  of 
those  facts  and  reasonable  interpreta- 
tion. 

If  there  are  those  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, or  if  there  are  friends  and 
supporters  of  Justice  Douglas,  who  have 
other  facts  that  are  relevant  to  these 
problems  I  would  welcome  that  informa- 
tion if  it  would  change  or  modify  this 
situation  in  the  slightest.  If  Justice 
Douglas,  or  friends  of  Justice  Douglas  in 
the  Congress,  have  any  facts  to  produce 
or  opinions  to  express,  this  ts  the  time 
to  do  it. 

On  the  basis  of  the  Information  now  In 
the  public  domain  this  is  a  grave  matter, 
and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  other 
Information  will  emerge  shortly.  If  Jus- 
tice Douglas  does  not  see  fit  to  resign, 
then  the  time  has  arrived  for  him  to  give 
a  detailed  accounting  of  all  his  actions 
involving  financial  transactions,  and  the 
associations  that  were  the  beneficiaries 
of  his  legal  advice  beyond  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Failing  to  do  this  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time.  Justice  Douglas  should 
know  that  he  will  very  likely  be  con- 
fronted with  impeachment. 

I  submit  for  printing  in  the  Record, 
at  this  point,  the  following  article  from 
the  June  4  Issue  of  the  Des  Moines  Regis- 
ter: 

VS.  Biporrs  Lnac  Pabvin  to  Mobsttbs 
(By  Clark  Mcdlenboff) 

Wabhinoton,  D.C. — Albert  Parvln'a  alleged 
connections  with  several  notorious  syndlcato 
mobsters  have  become  the  focal  point  of  tba 
govemment  Investigations  of  tbe  actlvltlea 
of  Associate  Justice  William  O.  Douglas. 

Tbe  Inveatlgatlon  centars  around  the  fact 
that  Dotiglaa  received  $12,000  a  year  as  presi- 
dent of  tbe  Albert  Parvin  Poundatlon  from 
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1963  until  he  resigned  recently.  Tbe  Parvin 
Poundatlon  received  tbe  bulk  of  Ita  Income 
from  holdings  in  a  number  of  Laa  Vegaa 
gambling  caslnoa.  including  tbe  Premont 
HoteL 

Within  the  last  few  days,  at  least  four 
government  atgencles  have  submitted  in- 
formation to  several  key  figures  in  Congreaa 
dealing  with  the  background  of  Parvin,  the 
operations  of  the  Parvln-Dohrmann  Co.  and 
the  Parvin  Poundatlon.  The  Treasury  De- 
partment, the  Justice  Department,  tbe  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission  and  tbe 
PBI  have  all  compiled  reporta  dealing  wltb 
Douglas  and  the  financing  of  tbe  foun- 
dation. 

TO*    ROODLXmS 

At  least  one  of  these  reporta  reportedly 
relayed  Information  Identifying  Parvin,  a 
former  Chicago,  111.,  man  now  operating  in 
Ix>a  Angeles,  Calif.,  as  a  frequent  assodato 
of  such  Important  syndicate  hoodlums  as 
Meyer  Lansky.  Prank  Coatello  and  the  late 
Benjamin  (Bugsy)  Slegel. 

Key  congressional  figures  who  have  been 
pressing  for  the  Douglas  Investigation  by  tbe 
Nlzon  administration  said  Tueaday  that 
Douglas  has  become  aware  of  tbe  extent  of 
tbe  government  investigations  of  Parvln's 
background,  and  has  Indicated  that  be  will 
resign  within  a  few  weeks. 

It  Is  expected  that  Senator  Paul  Pannm 
(B«p.,  Ariz.),  Sanator  Carl  Curtis  (Rep., 
Neb.)  and  Senator  James  Eastland  (Dem., 
BCss.)  wlU  speak  on  the  Senate  floor  before 
the  week  Is  out,  stressing  the  connections 
between  Parvin  and  gambling  figures  that 
go  back  at  least  to  1940. 

Senator  John  J.  WllUama  (Rep.,  Del.)  baa 
asked  the  American  Bar  Association  for  an 
opinion  on  whether  Douglas  has  violated  the 
AJB.A.  canons  of  ethics  In  receiving  $12,000  a 
year  from  a  foundation  financed  partly  by 
money  from  Las  Vegas  gambling  casinos. 

The  reports  by  govemment  agencies  to  the 
Congress  stress  that  Parvin  was  arrested  In 
the  mid- 1920s  on  charges  of  receiving  stolen 
property.  The  charges  were  dropped  when 
Parvin  made  restitution. 

The  reports  state  that  Parvln's  relationship 
wltb  Bugsy  Slegel.  former  operator  of  tbe 
Flamingo  Casino  In  Las  Vegas,  started  In 
tbe  early  19408.  Slegel  was  slain  in  a  dispute 
of  tbe  management  of  the  Flamingo,  and 
later  it  was  taken  over  by  Ous  Oreenbaum 
who.  It  was  reported,  had  been  designated  to 
run  the  casino  by  those  who  had  originally 
backed  Siegel. 

At  some  point  before  1960,  Parvin  obtained 
a  large  interest  in  the  Flamingo. 

In  1960  and  1961  when  he  established  the 
Foundation  and  named  Justice  Douglas  the 
president,  the  major  asset  wu  listed  aa  a 
$1.2  million  Interest  In  the  Flamingo. 

Par\'ln  was  reported  to  have  become 
wealthy  in  operating  a  firm  that  sold  equip- 
ment and  supplies  to  restaurants  and  hotels. 

In  1966,  tbe  Parvln-Dohrmann  firm  pur- 
chased the  Premont  Hotel  from  a  group  of 
stockholders  that  Included  Edward  Levlnson, 
Edward  Torres  and  others  who  were  under 
investigation  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice and  the  Justice  Department  for  alleged 
"skimming"  of  millions  of  dollars  in  cash 
from  the  Premont  casino  gambling  profits. 

The  indictment  of  Levlnson  and  Torres  In 
May,  1967,  on  charges  of  filing  false  tax  re- 
turns was  returned  only  a  few  months  after 
Parvln-Dohrmann  purchased  their  Interests 
in  the  Fremont  in  a  deal  that  included  agree- 
ment to  pay  several  million  dollars  In  cash 
plus  $100,000  a  year  each  for  five  years  to 
Levlnson  and  Torres. 

Levlnson  and  Torres  were  to  contlnxtv  to 
run  the  Fremont  for  the  Parvln-Dohrmann 
firm,  and  to  have  a  role  In  the  management 
of  two  other  Las  Vegas  casinos — the  Stardust 
and  the  Aladdin — that  were  being  purchased 
by  Parvln-Dohrmann. 

Records  filed  In  the  United  States  Tax 
Court  show  that  In  the  laat  few  weeks  tbe 
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Nlzon  administration  has  Initiated  action 
to  collect  more  than  $4  million  in  back  fed- 
eral taxes  from  the  Premont  Hotel  Corp.  It 
was  only  one  of  several  Las  Vegas  casinos 
involved  In  what  has  been  described  as  a 
Mafia-directed  "skimming"  operation. 

In  the  case  of  the  Fremont  alone,  the  tax 
Investigators  contend  In  the  period  from 
1963-64  the  Fremont  "understatement  of 
gross  Income  from  craps  (a  dice  game)"  was 
$5,334J13,  and  the  casino  owes  $44228,794  In 
delinquent  taxes  and  civil  fraud  penalties. 

Oovemment  agencies  have  Izxformed  key 
congressional  figures  that  at  least  $12  million 
a  year  was  taken  from  the  Las  Vegas  gam- 
bling casinos  in  cash.  It  did  not  go  through 
tbe  casino  books,  and  no  federal  or  local  taxes 
were  paid  on  it. 

Levlnson  and  Torres  have  been  identified 
aa  a  part  of  the  active  "skimming  opera- 
tion," and  govemment  sources  say  they  took 
an  active  part  in  sending  the  millions  In  cash 
to  Miami,  PlB.,  where  Meyer  Lansky.  identi- 
fied by  varioiis  committees  as  the  Mafia's 
chief  financier,  arranged  for  delivery  to 
numbered  bank  accounts  in  Switzerland. 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
Is  Involved  in  the  current  investlgaton  of  the 
Parvln-Dohrmann  firm  through  its  effort  to 
determine  the  real  purchasers  of  Parvln- 
Dohrmann  stock  from  the  Parvin  Founda- 
tion. The  purchases  were  made  through  the 
Bahamas  and  through  international  money 
that  appeared  to  have  originated  In  Swiss 
banks. 


NEW  AMERICAN  POLITICS:  EN- 
ABLING THOSE  WHO  CHANGE 
THEIR  RESIDENCES  TO  VOTE  IN 
PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTIONS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  5, 1969 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  ronarks  In  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  com- 
ments recently  made  by  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey urging  that  our  registration  laws 
be  structured  to  encourage  every  Ameri- 
can citizen  to  register  and  vote  for  presi- 
dential csLndldates  on  election  day  sim- 
ply by  going  to  the  polls  and  properly 
identifying  himself  or  herself  as  to  name 
and  residence. 

TV}  enable  5  million  citizens  who  were 
disenfranchised  by  our  residency  laws 
from  voting  in  1968  to  vote  in  subsequent 
presidential  elections,  62  Members  to  date 
have  Joined  Congressman  Brademas  and 
myself  in  cosponsoring  introduction  of 
the  Residency  Voting  Act  of  1969.  It  Is 
also  encouraging  to  note  that  25  col- 
leagues of  Senator  Kennedy  joined  him 
on  May  14  in  cosponsoring  introduction 
of  a  similar  measure,  the  Voting  Rights 
Amendments  of  1969. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  tht» 
former  Vice  President's  remarks  with  a 
view  toward  achieving  early  enactment 
of  legislation  to  allow  every  voting  age 
citizen  to  cast  a  ballot  for  the  President 
and  Vice  President  on  election  day. 

Mr.  Humphrey's  comments,  appearing 
in  the  Jime  2  edition  of  the  Washington 
Daily  News  follow: 

Lkt's  Allow  and  Encottkagk  Evert  Aicxsicam 

Citizen  to  Vote 

(By  Hubert  Hxmipbrey) 

Americans  take  great  pride  In  our  nation's 
democratic  traditions,  but  I  couldn't  help 
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wondering  during  the  1968  presidential  cam- 
paign why  we  make  It  so  difficult  for  our 
dtlsens  to  vote. 

The  United  States  is.  after  all,  the  best  ed- 
ucated and  most  technologically  advanced 
country  in  the  world.  Almost  every  American 
has  a  radio  and  television  set  and  Is  kept 
Informed  on  Important  issues. 

Why  shouldn't  we  let  every  voting  age  citi- 
zen cast  a  ballot  on  election  day?  I  think  we 
should. 

But  look  at  tbe  resulte  from  1968. 
Of  120  million  voting  age  Americans,  only 
72  million  cast  a  ballot  for  president.  That 
means  48  million  were  left  out. 

President  Nixon,  who  received  42  per  cent 
of  tbe  votes  cast,  actually  won  the  support 
of  only  one  in  every  four  voting  age  Amer- 
icans. 

Does  this  mean  Americans  are  lazy  or  In- 
different about  electing  their  president?  I 
don't  think  so.  But,  as  a  nation,  we  can  cer- 
tainly do  better. 

One  problem  is  that  we  still  have  a  paper 
curtain  of  old-fashioned  registration  and 
voting  laws  which  keep  people  away  from 
the  polls.  The  right  to  vote  Is  a  privilege, 
but  why  make  It  so  difficult? 

Take  residency  requirements,  for  example. 
Every  year  20  million  Americans  move  to 
another  state.  Many  of  these  citizens  are 
prevented  from  voting  for  president  until 
they  have  lived  In  their  new  state  for  one 
or  even  two  years.  In  1968,  five  million  citi- 
zens were  disenfranchised  by  the  residency 
laws. 

But  these  are  American  citizens,  wanting 
to  vote  for  a  national  leader.  Why  should 
anyone  have  to  live  In  a  state  for  a  year 
before  be  or  she  can  vote  for  president?  It 
may  have  made  sense  In  tbe  horse  and 
buggy  days,  but  it  doesn't  today. 

We  also  have  a  crazy  quilt  of  absentee 
voter  laws.  In  1968,  six  million  Americans 
didn't  vote  because  they  couldn't-leave  work 
or  because  they  were  away  from  home.  An- 
other seven  million  didn't  vote  because  they 
were  sick  or  disabled  and  couldn't  get  to  the 
polls. 

We  ought  "to  help  these  people  to  vote.  Yet. 
in  many  areas,  citizens  have  to  penetrate  a 
bureaucratic  maze  in  order  to  cast  an  absen- 
tee ballot. 

We  also  keep  many  of  our  citizens  from 
voting  by  just  plain  making  it  hard  for  them 
to  register  to  vote.  Our  political  parties  ex- 
pend a  tremendous  amount  of  time  and 
energy  Just  telling  people  how  and  when 
and  where  to  register. 

In  many  communities  there  Is  only  one 
place  to  register  to  vote.  It  is  often  an  office, 
txicked  away  in  some  county  or  city  govern- 
ment btilldlng,  with  boxuv  of  operation  that 
make  it  difficult  for  the  working  man  or 
woman.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  many  a  citizen 
grows  cynical  of  government? 

In  this  electronic  age.  when  we  are  able 
to  keep  accurate  and  up-to-date  census  and 
tax  llste  on  computers,  we  ought  to  take  the 
burden  of  registration  off  the  individual  and 
put  It  on  the  government. 

We  ought  to  do  away  with  the  46  and  60 
and  90-day  registration  cutoffs.  We  ought 
to  do  away  with  the  one  and  two  year 
residency  laws. 

Every  American  citizen  ought  to  be  able 
to  register  and  vote  on  election  day  by  going 
to  tbe  polls  and  properly  identifying  himself 
or  herself  as  to  name  and  residence. 

In  some  ways,  we  have  done  well  in  ex- 
panding B;iffrage  in  this  country.  Since  the 
passage  of  the  voting  rights  act  of  1965.  the 
registration  of  blacks  in  tbe  South  has  dou- 
bled. The  old  barriers  of  property  owner- 
ship and  sex  and  race  have  been  struck 
down. 

The  next  goal  should  be  tbe  lowering  of 
tbe  voting  age.  Our  young  people  today  are 
the  best  informed,  best  educated,  most  ideal- 
istic generation  In  our  nation's  history.  They 
want  to  participate.  We  ought  to  let  them. 
I  have  long  supported  lowering  the  voting 
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•f*  to  18.  and  It  li  ttuM  we  inoT«d  tn  thla 
dlraetton. 

TtMD  too.  the  prMldant  and  vlc«-prMldent 
•bonM  b«  alcctMl  by  direct  popular  vot«. 
TtM  out  of  dmt«  alactoral  coll«c«  abould  b« 
•cr»pp«d. 

B«for«  l»7a.  left  go  to  work  to  g«t  itAt* 
l«Cl«l«turM  to  bring  regutratlon  aad  TOttng 
Uwt  Into  the  aoth  century.  Let's  tear  down 
that  paper  curtain.  Lefi  lire  up  to  our 
democratic  heritage  by  allowing  and  en- 
cotiraglnff  every  Amartcan  clttsen  to  vote. 


A  BOLD  NEW  APPROACH  TO  CURE 
THE  ILLS  OP  AMERICA  8  POSTAL 

SYSTEM 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  nxiMois 

n»  THB  HOUSK  OF  RIPRKSINTATIVEa 

Thursday,  June  S,  1969 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
today  Cook  County  CommlMioner  Harry 
H.  Semrow.  who  wa*  postmaster  in  Chi- 
cago ftoin  19«1  to  1966,  proposed  a  bold 
rtSw  a|5j5foach  to  the  delay  and  problems 
of  our  Nation's  postal  system. 

Few  men  in  this  country  are  as  well 
qualllled  to  discuss  the  problems  of  our 
postal  system  as  Harry  Semrow.  As  post- 
master in  the  biggest  post  olDce  in  Amer- 
ica for  5  years.  Harry  Semrow  had  a 
chance  to  observe  first  hand  the  her- 
ciilean  problems  faced  by  our  postal  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  Semrow.  besides  being  ths  com- 
missioner of  the  Ccok  County  Board,  is 
in  his  own  right  a  very  successful  busi- 
nessman who  knows  well  the  value  of  a 
good  postal  system. 

Mr.  Semrow  has.  today,  proposed  that 
we  separate  the  first -class  mail  from 
bulk  mail.  Under  his  proposal  we  would 
have  the  Federal  Government  continue 
providing  mail  service  for  first-class 
mail  and  a  (piasipublic  agency,  as  sug- 
gested by  President  NLxon,  to  handle  all 
of  the  bulk  maU  including  parcel  post 
and  thL'd -class  mail. 

In  Mr  Semrow's  proposal  ncvsuapers 
would  be  treated  as  first-class  mail. 

I  believe  that  this  merits  full  dL-jcus- 
sion,  and  have  asked  the  legislative 
council  to  prepare  for  me  proper  legisla- 
tion to  implement  Mr.  Semrow's  pro- 
posal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation  Is  heading  for 
a  trillion-dollar  economy.  Plrst-class 
mail  takes  on  additional  significance  and 
importance  when  we  consider  that  the 
advent  of  credit  cards  and  other  billings 
constitute  the  very  lifeline  of  our  econ- 
omy. 

We  must  start  treating  first -class  mail 
on  an  entirely  ^aecial  basis  from  all  the 
other  material  sent  into  the  average 
home  in  America  if  we  are  to  avoid  a 
complete  breakdown  of  our  own  com- 
merce. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Semrow  is  to  be 
congratulated,  and  it  would  be  my  hope 
that  President  Nixon  would  invite  Mr. 
Semrow  to  an  advisory  board  to  help 
draw  up  an  appropriate  postal  system 
for  America. 

Mr.  Semrow's  statement  issued  in  Chi- 
cago. 111.,  today,  follows: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SrATKimrT  rr  CoMitnnoKn  Habbt  B. 
SncBow 

I  take  thU  opportunity  to  commend  Preel- 
dent  Nlzon  on  hie  concern  over  the  growing 
mall  service  delay  In  America.  Wbat'a  more. 
I  warmly  second  hU  sentiment  that  In  find- 
ing the  soluUon — and  I  quota  him — "Tbere 
la  no  Democratic  or  RepubUc  way  .  .  .  there 
Is  only  the  right  way." 

A«  Poatmaster  of  the  Chicago  Poet  Office 
for  five  years,  one  of  the  blggeet  and  most 
vital  of  all  poet  offices  In  the  postal  system. 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  direct  a7-thouaand 
employees  to  handle  7-blUlon  pieces  of  mall 
a  year,  and  tn  general,  to  get  more  than  a 
first-hand  view  of  postal  operations.  In 
making  an  analysis  of  what  the  problem  Is 
In  the  poetal  system,  there  can  only  be  one 
conclusion— and  that  Is  Industry  with  Ita 
heavy  outpouring  of  parcels,  advertising  gim- 
micks. magaHnas.  catalogs,  and  so  forth,  has 
cniahed  the  United  States  postal  system  and 
has  virtually  broken  the  letter  carrier's  back ! 
The  letter  carrier  has  become  a  walking 
general  store,  delivering  soap,  cereal,  tooth 
paste,  razor  blades,  and  Ood  knows  what  else  I 
In  fact,  I  recall  vividly  the  time  some  Uve 
alligators  were  shipped  and  received  at  the 
Chicago  Post  Office. 

The  original  postal  concept  was  dealgned 
for  the  purpose  of  deUverlng  what  Is  known 
as  first-class  mall  .  .  .  letters,  business  cor- 
respondence, and  so  forth.  But  over  the  years 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  class  areas  have 
grown  to  such  volumee  and  extremes  that 
they  have  stifled  off  the  original  Intent  of 
good  preferential  mall  service. 

In  addition,  the  tax  payer  has  been  sub- 
sidizing the  second,  third,  and  fourth  class 
malls  over  the  years,  and  as  an  example,  I 
point  to  an  Interesting  facet  of  the  mall 
service,  and  that's  first  class  mall.  First  class 
mall  has  shown  a  profit  since  1026  with  the 
exception  of  only  one  year,  and  while  I  hesi- 
tate to  cite  figrires,  ru  just  make  a  few 
comparisons  to  point  out  what  la  happening 
to  mall  costs; 

In  1030— 1st  ClasB  MaU  gained  •73,768,786; 
2nd  Class  lost  W3.498,aa9:  3rd  Class  lost 
•  1.763,768:  4th  Class  lost  •2.969.733. 

In  1946 — 1st  Class  Mall  gained  $143  JS3.038; 
and  Class  lost  •148.128.993;  3rd  Clun  lost 
•83,070,403:  4th  Class  lost  •41.512.248. 

In  1967— 1st  Class  Mall  gained  •35.023.133: 
3nd  Class  lost  •421.859.903;  3rd  Class  lost 
•441.570.984;  4th  Class  lost  •190.487.499. 

Obviously,  we  private  citizens  are  subsid- 
izing the  mailing  costs  of  big  business.  If 
large  corporations  want  to  advertise  and  de- 
liver their  wares  through  the  malls,  let  them 
pay  their  fair  share. 

These  figures  make  It  obvious  as  to  where 
the  problem  of  poetal  deficit  rests.  But  to 
even  show  the  Inequities  In  mall,  let's  cite 
an  example  of  a  typical  one-pound  magazine 
that's  delivered  weekly,  millions  at  a  time, 
at  a  cost  of  6-cents  postage,  while  they  use 
the  taxpayer  to  pay  6-cents  an  ounce  for 
first  class  mall,  when  they  virtually  both 
get  the  same  treatment.  Let's  take  a  further 
example:  A  4-pound  catalog  U  delivered  for 
30-cents  as  compared  to  the  taxpayer's  6- 
oenu  per  ounce;  and  If  we  projected  the 
4-pound  catalog  cost  on  an  equal  basis.  It 
would  amount  to  •3.84 — and  again,  they 
virtually  receive  about  the  same  delivery 
service.  But  enough  of  the  examples.  I'm 
sure  the  few  instances  that  I  have  cited  give 
the  general  idea  as  to  where  the  true  cost 
of  the  posui  deficit  lies. 

Again.  I  congratulate  Prealdent  Nlzon  on 
his  vital  Interest  In  doing  something  about 
the  poeui  system,  and  I  totally  agree  with 
him  that  If  something  Isn't  done  soon,  the 
whole  system  wlU  collapse — only  because  aa 
Industry  grows,  so  will  the  cnuh  on  the 
post  office,  making  It  more  and  more  difficult 
for  first  class  mall  to  get  through  the  big 
bind.  Actually,  the  poet  office  has  become  the 
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shlpplr.s  department  of  Industry  and  unlen 
the  system  Is  changed,  and  not  just  the 
operating  head,  we  will  be  In  for  the  same 
type  of  service — only  worse  I 

In  the  spirit  of  trying  to  help  a  very  diffi- 
cult problem  (the  hopeless  snarl  that  has 
become  our  national  mall  delivery  system), 
I  would  propose  the  following: 

(A)  The  formation  of  two  separate  mall 
handling  agencies  in  the  United  States,  one 
being  the  existing  United  SUtes  Postal  Serv- 
ice, but  It  would  only  handle  preferential 
mall  and  would  thereby  restore  first  class 
service  to  the  first  class  mall  system.  This 
service  could  continue  to  be  administered 
by  a  cabinet  member,  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, but  would  limit  Its  service  to  the  fol- 
lowing Items: 

1.  First  Class  MaU. 
a.  Air  MaU. 

3.  Special  Delivery  (and  really  making  it 
rpecial). 

4.  RegUtered  Mall. 

5.  Dally  Metropolitan  Newspapers. 

6.  Western  Union  Telegrams  (which  letter 
carriers  would  deliver  on  a  fee  basis  for 
Western  Union.) 

In  this  proposal  for  fast  and  prompt  first 
claas  preferential  maU  service,  I  would  pro- 
pose the  elimination  of  two  costly  and  oner- 
OMM  services  jjerformed  by  the  letter  carrier: 

(1)  the  elimination  of  certified  mall  to  be 
Incorporated   Instead   with   Registered   Mall; 

(3)  the  elimination  of  COD  mall  which 
places  the  letter  carrier  In  the  role  of  bill 
collector. 

(B)  The  second  agency  coxUd  be  caUed  the 
United  States  Shipping  Corporation  or  some 
similar  designated  name,  and  It  would  only 
handle  bulk  mall.  This  new  corporation 
could  be  administered  by  the  nine-man  board 
proposed  by  President  Nixon,  it  could  estab- 
lish rates  by  a  3-man  commission  proposed 
by  President  Nixon,  and  Its  assignment  would 
be  to  deliver  the  following  classes  of  mall: 
2nd  class,  which  includes  magazines,  news- 
papers and  periodicals:  3rd  class  which  Is  pri- 
marily circulars,  advertising  matter,  and  sam- 
ple products;  4th  class  mall  which,  of  course. 
Is  parcel  post. 

This  new  corporation  could  be  given  the 
bonding  p>ower  to  raise  whatever  money  It 
deems  necessary  In  revenue  bonds  to  set  up 
the  system,  and  If  new  facilities  wauld  be 
needed,  they  would  be  In  a  position  to  build 
them — or  the  present  facilities  could  be  di- 
vided to  accommodate  this  new  United  Stares 
Shipping  Corporation.  The  work  force,  equip- 
ment and  vehicles  as  well,  could  be  divided 
to  make  the  new  system  almost  Immediately 
operable. 

Needless  to  say,  the  postal  planning  de- 
partment would  have  to  exercise  great  care 
.ind  judgment  to  work  out  the  myriad  of  de- 
tails In  esUbllshlng  the  two  separate  sys- 
tems. However,  I  think  the  facts  are  clear. 
The  crush  by  private  industry  on  our  postal 
system  will  be  impossible  to  relieve  In  my 
opinion  under  the  present  archaic  system; 
and  if  America  is  to  have  the  type  of  postal 
service  that  It's  entitled  to,  I  see  no  other 
alternative  but  to  form  the  two  separate  di- 
visions. 

Mall  service  In  the  United  SUtes  Is  at  a 
crossroads.  It's  costing  us  money  and  not  per- 
forming the  services  we  have  a  right  to  de- 
mand for  that  money.  In  addition.  It's  In- 
equitable, and  the  mall  luer  then  should  not 
be  In  the  position  of  subsidizing  big  business. 
Let  them  both  stand  on  their  own — the  in- 
dividual supporting  first  class  mall  and  its 
traditional  letter  carrier,  and  business  sup- 
porUng  a  United  SUtes  Shipping  Corpora- 
Uon.  When  this  Is  accomplished,  we  then  will 
have  a  letur  carrier  walking  with  dignity 
with  first  class,  air  mall,  and  so  forth,  on 
time,  at  a  profit,  with  no  posslbUlty  of  a  log- 
jam or  a  breakdown  In  the  p>oeUl  system. 
First  class  mall  never  did  and  never  will  clog 
a  post  office. 
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And  so  I  ask  President  Nlzon  to  consider 
two  separate  mall  handling  agencies  such  aa 
I  have  proposed  with  the  view  to  accomplish- 
ing what  America  has  not  bad  for  a  long 
time — a  fool-prool  mail  system.  I  have  also 
discussed  this  propoeal  with  my  Congress- 
man. Mr.  Roman  Puclnskl,  who  endorses  It 
whole-heartedly  and  has  indicated  to  me  that 
he  win  have  It  placed  In  legislative  form. 


ANOTHER  GIVEAWAY? 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or    KKW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  5, 1969 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  May  4.  1969,  by 
M.  B.  Schnapper.  editor  of  Public  Affairs 
Press,  raises  significant  questions  con- 
cerning the  application  of  copyright  pro- 
tection to  publications  prepared  at  Gov- 
ernment expense  either  by  civil  service 
personnel  or  contractors.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  read  the  following  article  and 
to  consider  the  points  it  makes  when  the 
question  of  the  Copyright  Act  is  again 
before  the  House : 

TwunMO  Otnt  CopTUOBT  Law 

Although  the  Copyright  Act  expressly  pro- 
hlblU  copyright  restrictions  on  the  contenU 
of  government  documents,  federal  agencies 
and  officials  are  increasingly  circumventing 
the  law  through  the  simple  device  of  au- 
thorizing Its  contractors  to  do  that  which  the 
government  has  no  power  to  do. 

Take,  for  example,  the  long-awaited  re- 
port on  unidentified  flying  objects  commis- 
sioned by  the  Air  Force  at  an  expense  of 
$526,905.  On  page  IV  of  the  only  publicly 
available  copies  of  the  report  (Scientific 
Study  of  Unidentified  Flying  Obfectt)  Is  the 
following  statement : 

Copyright  1968  by  the  Board  of  RegenU  of 
the  University  at  Colorado.  AU  rIghU  re- 
served. No  part  of  this  book  may  be  repro- 
duced In  any  form,  by  photosUt,  microfilm, 
xerography,  or  any  other  means,  without  the 
written  permlsslosi  of  the  copyright  owner. 

In  short,  you  can  read  the  report  aloud  to 
yourself  but  you  bad  better  not  quote  It  In  a 
letter  or  reproduce  any  portion  of  It  through 
any  known  or  yet  to  be  devised  means  of  com- 
munication— unless,  of  cotirse,  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  University  of  Colorado 
(B.R.TJ.C.,  for  short)  has  given  you  Ite  permis- 
sion to  do  so. 

It  sounds  sort  of  preposterous  for  a  pubUc 
Institution  to  be  discouraging  the  dissemina- 
tion of  knowledge,  especially  since  schools 
and  scholars  are  the  chief  complainants 
.igalnst  tight  copjrrlght  restrictions,  but  it's 
perfectly  proper  U  b.e.xj.c.  Is  a  genuinely  legal 
proprietor.  The  facts  don't  seem  to  bear 
this  out. 

If,  as  sUtememts  In  the  report  Itself  show. 
It's  an  official  doctmient  in  every  essential 
sense.  It's  non-copyrightable  and  hence  be- 
longs In  the  public  domain.  It  was  officially 
designed  to  "strengthen  the  public  position 
of  the  Air  Force  on  UFO's"  (p.  815) ,  officially 
justified  on  the  ground  of  being  "of  great 
Importance  in  securing  public  understsuad- 
Ing  .  .  .  as  a  fvirther  aid  to  public  under- 
standing on  the  scientific  appreciation  taken 
by  the  Air  Force  in  attacking  the  UFO  prob- 
lem" (p.  816).  officlaUy  commissioned  (Pen- 
tagon press  release  No.  847-66) .  officially  re- 
leased (January  8. 1969) .  and  officially  funded 
(Air  Force  Contract  No.  P44620-67-C-0035) . 

How  come.  then,  that  b.k.i7.c.  has — or, 
rather,  seems  to  have — the  right  to  decide' 
who  may  or  may  not  quote  or  "reproduce  In 
any  form"  any  portion  of  the  contenU  of  a 
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work  being  privately  merchandised  by  Ban- 
tam Books  as  "The  Complete  Report  Cppimls- 
sloned  by  the  U.S.  Air  Force"?  That  has  yet 
to  be  fuUy  explained  by  the  Air  Force  or 
B.R.u.c,  but  Eugene  Wilson,  Colorado's  vice 
president  for  business  affairs,  has  made  the 
following  Interesting  point: 

"One  of  the  conditions  eeUbllshed  by  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  was:  'The  Uni- 
versity win  assure  that  all  editions  of  the 
report  are  protected  by  a  copyright  In  lU 
name.  This  includes  both  the  official  and  the 
Bantam  editions."  The  University  was  glad  to 
accept  this  condition  as  we  wished  to  pro- 
tect the  scientific  Integrity  of  the  complete 
report  against  wholesale  and  Indiscriminate 
excerpting." 

In  short,  bji.tj.c.  played  ball  with  the  Air 
Force  In  order  to  assure  'scientific  Integrity" 
via  censorship  control  over  the  contents  of 
the  report.  (General  C.  G.  Dodge  put  the 
matter  more  bluntly  when  he  justified  the 
Army's  copyright  restrictions  on  Its  official 
military  histories  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
considered  necessary  "to  prevent  quoting  of 
material  out  of  context"  and  "sensationaliz- 
ing.") 

What  actually  occtirred  remains  somewhat 
unclear,  but  here's  a  reasonably  close  approx- 
imation of  what  happened: 

When  the  University  of  Colorado  team 
headed  by  Dr.  Edward  U.  Condon  finished 
the  report  there  was  some  uncertainty  In 
Boulder  and  Washington  as  to  how  it  should 
be  published. 

Initially  the  Air  Force  made  arrttngements 
for  publication  of  the  report  by  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  and  dissemination  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents.  That's  the 
normal  way  those  things  are  done. 

But  the  Pentagon's  public  relations  peo- 
ple didn't  cotton  to  the  idea.  Dr.  Condon 
didn't  like  It  either. 

A  press  aide  to  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
Harold  Brown  complained  that  the  Super- 
intendent of  DocumenU  Isn't  very  enter- 
prising m  promoting  Government  Printing 
Office  publications.  Dr.  Condon  could  see 
that;  It  jibed  with  his  experience  when  he 
was  the  head  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards. 

What  bothered  Dr.  Condon  somewhat  more 
was  his  aversion  to  a  government  Imprima- 
tur that  might  suggest  the  report  wasn't  an 
Independent  work.  Besides  he  was  eager  to 
get  the  report  released  before  Richard  M. 
Nixon  assumed  the  Presidency.  Back  In  the 
1950s  Nixon  had  been  associated  with  at- 
tempts to  challenge  Condon's  security  clear- 
ance. Condon  hadn't  forgotten  that;  neither 
had  the  Air  Force.  The  Government  Printing 
Office  might  not  get  the  report  out  fast 
enough  to  avoid  the  poeslbility  of  embarrass- 
ment. 

Bantam  was  ready,  willing  and  eager  to 
Issue  the  report  on  a  crash  basis  provided  It 
was  given  exclusive  publishing  rights.  A 
Pentagon  lawyer  had  some  doubts  about 
that.  The  Copyright  Act  lorblds  the  copy- 
righting of  government  works.  Section  8  says 
that  "No  copyright  shall  subsist  In  any  pub- 
lication of  the  United  States  Government,  or 
any  reprint,  In  whole  or  In  part  thereof."  If 
the  government  didn't  have  the  right  to  copy- 
right. It  didn't  have  the  right  to  give  Ban- 
tam exclusive  publishing  rights. 

An  Impasse  ensued  for  a  week.  Back  came 
the  same  PenUgon  lawyer  with  a  solution. 
Since  the  law  doesn't  specifically  forbid 
copyrighting  of  government  works  by  gov- 
ernment contractors,  the  University  of  Colo- 
rado could  copyright  the  report  and  turn 
over  the  publishing  righU  to  Bantam. 

Other  problems  that  arose  were  easy  to 
resolve.  Both  the  Air  Force  and  Dr.  Con- 
don wanted  to  be  sure  that  Bantam's  book 
and  advertising  matter  didn't  say  anything 
that  might  be  Inconsistent  with  the  dignity 
of  the  report.  The  assurances  Bantam  gave 
were  satisfactory.  The  only  substantive  ma- 
terial it  added  to  the  repeal  was  a  favorable 
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introduction  by  Walter  Sullivan,  a  New 
York  Timet  writer,  seen  In  advance  by  both 
the  Air  Force  and  Dr.  Condon.  No  Pentagon 
pubUc  relations  aid  could  have  written  more 
tasteful  copy  about  the  book  than  Bantam's 
man. 

(Although  Bantam  and  The  New  York 
Times  clearly  had  an  Inside  track  on  the 
report  which  meriU  close  scrutiny.  Times 
attorney  Edward  L.  Smith  inslsU  that  "All 
negotiations  were  completely  open  and  above 
board  and  there  was  no  'sort  of  deal'  with 
the  Air  Force  or  the  University  or  anyone 
else  involving  either  the  Times.  Bantam,  or 
Walter  Sullivan.") 

Some  questions  arose  as  to  royalties  and 
the  book's  sale  price.  Since  royalties  are  nor- 
maUy  payable  to  the  authors,  It  was  felt 
that  they  should  go  to  Dr.  Condon  and  his 
team.  By  way  of  justification  it  was  pointed 
out  that  the  •629,906  paid  out  by  the  Air 
Force  didn't  really  cover  all  their  overtime 
work,  but  Dr.  Condon  preferred  to  avoid 
any  wrangling  as  to  who  should  share  In 
royalties  on  a  document  prepared  for  the 
U.S.  government.  He  proposed  that  the  roy- 
alties be  turned  over  to  the  University  of 
Colorado,  although  the  terms  of  lU  con- 
tract with  the  Air  Force  were  supposed  to 
have  covered  all  at  the  institution's  expenses. 

What  is  serious  here  is  that  a  highly  im- 
proper, legally  dubious  and  potentially  dan- 
gerous precedent  has  been  set.  If  it  goes 
unchallenged  we  can  expect  other  govern- 
ment agencies  to  follow  suit. 


THE  STORY  OP  A  PROUD  PEOPLE 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  5,  1969 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  fine  work  being  done  by 
a  group  of  Indianapolis  citizens,  who 
because  of  their  civic  mindedness.  have 
joined  together  to  form  an  organization 
called  the  Uiui-ed  Soulliside  Community 
Organization.  What  they  have  accom- 
plished in  just  a  few  short  months  is 
worth  noting  here. 

I  include  the  following  aiticle: 
The  Stort  of  a  Pt-.ovd  People 
(By  Betty  E.  Sexson) 

Tou  can  not  keep  a  good  man  down,  so 
sUtes  the  ulu  adage  ttnJ  jo  too.  say  the  peo- 
ple of  the  near  Southside  of   inalanapoIU. 

Once  a  show  place  sought  out  by  visitors 
to  Indianapolis,  the  square,  known  to  all 
as  Pounteln  Square,  formed  by  the  inter- 
sections of  Virginia  Avenue,  Shelby  Street 
and  Prospect  Street  shall  once  again  claim 
Its  inalienable  right  to  live  a  proud  life  sur- 
rounded by  beauty — not  decay. 

It  all  began  in  1889  when,  to  quote  "The 
Legend  of  Fountain  Square's  VanL-hing 
Lady",  the  old  mule  car  turntable  was  aban- 
doned ...  a  man  named  William  Mohs 
contributed  $500.00  for  the  construction  of  a 
founUln.  Merchants  of  the  square  matched 
the  initial  amount  and  the  fountain  was 
placed  on  the  turntable  site. 

Some  thirty  years  later,  one  of  the  mer- 
chants strung  a  rope  from  his  store  and 
attached  the  other  end  indignantly  to  the 
sutue  of  the  lady.  The  rope  supported  a 
large  banner  advertising  a  sale. 

As  the  legend  goes,  a  strong  wind  blew  up 
that  morning  and  the  weight  of  the  banner 
with  the  wind  caused  the  sUtue  to  topple  to 
the  ground.  The  fallen  lady  remained  at  the 
base  of  the  fountain  that  afternoon  and  on 
Into  the  Evening. 

Some   people   say   It   was    a  weary   night 
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tr»T«ler  from  out  of  town  who  p*uMd  for  a 
drink  at  th«  fountain  and  carrlad  the  lady 
far  away  into  the  darkneaa  of  tba  nl^ht.  So 
It  waa,  tliat  the  lady  vanished  and  baa  never 
tM«n  seen  since. 

Although  the  Lady  bad  gone,  the  fountain 
remained  the  center  of  a  thrlTlng  bualneaa 
and  proud  realdentlai  neighborhood.  In  1994 
a  new  and  more  appropriate  atatue  replaced 
the  oDce  proud  Lady.  The  pioneer  family 
depleted  In  the  new  statue  stood  proudly 
above  the  fountain.  Once  again  Indianapolis 
bad  a  spot  of  rare  beauty  to  visit.  Granted. 
It  waa  a  bit  dlffleult  to  drive  through  Foun- 
tain Square,  since  by  then  the  mulee  and 
horses  had  been  replaced  by  autckmobllee  that 
couldn't  negotiate  the  intersection  quite  aa 
•MUy  aa  their  4-legged  predecessors.  None- 
the-leae  no  one  seemed  to  Dolnd  slowing  down 
to  admire  the  beaaty  that  stood  as  a  symbol 
of  a  proud  people  In  the  center  of  the  Inter- 
section. 

The  community  continued  to  grow  Beauti- 
ful homes  ware  built  by  people  who  wanted 
to  be  a  part  of  this  community.  Churobaa 
continued  to  build,  not  only  buildings  dedi- 
cated to  Ood.  but  large  congregations  dedi- 
cated to  carrying  out  Ood's  work.  Business 
aatabUahmenta  continued  to  expand  until 
Fquntam  Square  became  what  now  would  be 
known  la  a  shopping  center. 

The  ^fea  stayed  open  untU  9:00  on  Fri- 
day night  and  Fountain  Square  waa  the  Great 
White  Way  of  South  Indianapolis.  The  streets 
were  crowded  with  shoppers,  the  drug  store 
soda  fountains  were  the  young  people's  gath- 
ering places  and  always  around  the  base  of 
the  Pioneer  Family  stood  groups  of  friends 
Just  enjoying  the  beautiful  confusion  of 
people.  Any  trip  to  Fountain  Square  was  In- 
complete unleas  you  stopped  to  toaa  a  coin 
In  the  Fountain  and  make  a  wish. 

By  the  1940's  there  were  three  theaters  at 
Fountain  Square.  Any  one  of  which  would 
have  rivaled  the  beauty  of  a  "downtown" 
theater.  There  wasn't  a  vacant  store  building 
any  place  In  the  bualneaa  dUtrlct. 

World  War  H  came  to  Fountain  Square  aa 
It  did  everywhere  else.  The  boye  left  to  flght 
for  their  country  and  suddenly  the  happy 
Friday  night  crowds  at  Fountain  Square  be- 
came a  bit  more  solenm.  The  galty  at  the  soda 
fountain  was  replaced  by  loat  and  lonely 
young  people.  Never,  though,  did  It  occur  to 
anyone  not  to  continue  to  live  as  nearly  a 
normal  life  as  poaatble.  Perhaps  the  residents 
worked  even  harder  at  keeping  their  homes 
and  their  yards  beautiful,  there  was  so  little 
beauty  In  their  world. 

By  1960  the  world  had  settled  back  Into 
some  semblance  of  a  normal  life  and  ao. 
thoiight  the  near  Southslde,  they  too  could 
look  forward  to  the  normal  routine  of  their 
Uvea.  As  progress  was  changing  the  profile  of 
the  nation  Its  sharp  chisel  was  at  work  In 
Fountain  Square  too. 

More  people  had  more  cars  and  could  get 
more  placea  more  quickly  than  ever  before. 
Business  began  to  suffer  from  lack  of  cus- 
tomers. It  was  nlore  fun  to  visit  the  new, 
out-lymg  shopping  centers.  Crime  began  to 
Increase  and  businessmen  suddenly  found 
themselves  Installing  safes  and  burglar 
alarms  they  had  never  before  needed.  Older 
residents  passed  away  and  young  people  be- 
gan the  great  mlgraUon  to  the  suburbs. 
Homes  formerly  lived  In  and  loved  by  owners 
became  rental  property,  and  the  former  pride 
of  home  and  yards  began  to  disappear.  One 
by  one  the  theaters  and  businesses  closed 
their  doors.  The  final  blow  to  the  pride  of 
the  near  Southslde  came  In  1954  when  the 
transportation  authorlUes  deemed  It  necea- 
•ary  to  redesign  the  Square.  The  dark  day 
arrived  and  once  again  a  proud  lady,  her 
pioneer  husband  and  two  children  were 
Pl»c«d  on  the  sacrificial  altar  of  progress  and 
▼anlshed  from  Fountain  Square.  This  time  It 
was  not  done  In  the  shadowy  darkneaa  of 
night  and  there  was  no  mystery  surrounding 
It's  disappearance.  It  was  loaded  onw  a  truck 
and  taken  a  UtUe  farther  south  toTsnhanoe 
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the  bMwty  of  another  public  place  The  Pio- 
neer nunlly  now  stood  In  the  Oonservatorr  at 
Garfield  Park. 

Neighborhood  decay  la  kin  to  the  decay  of 
the  human  body,  very  often  It  U  neglected 
until  the  pain  becomes  so  severe  you  must 
seek  help.  The  19ft0's  faded  Into  the  19Ws 
and  the  sickness  of  neglect  ate  away  at  the 
one  time  proud  and  beautiful  Fotintaln 
Square  area.  The  streets  and  alley  were 
neglected  and  became  almoat  Impassable  the 
homee  cried  out  for  repair,  the  yards  became 
rubble  heaps  and  the  people  became  helpless. 
hopeless,  forgotten.  The  State  began  buying 
property  for  the  proposed  Inter-state  high- 
way, and  added  to  the  already  almoat  insur- 
mountable problems  were  abandoned  houses 
that  became  festering  places  for  ever  more 
heinous  crimes  and  a  haven  for  drunks  and 
arsonists.  Gradually  small  voices  became  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  as  neighborhood  groups 
began  to  form.  From  Waahlngton  Street  to 
Pleasant  Run  Parkway,  from  White  River  to 
Sherman  Drive  people  stood  up  to  speak. 
They  were  heard,  but  they  Just  wcrent 
listened  to  I  Always  it  was  the  same  answer, 
"Well  fix  the  streets  and  alley.  we'U  tear 
down  the  houses,  we'll  help  you  on  the 
Southslde  when  we  get  the  money,  when  we 
get  the  manpower,  when  we  can  work  It  Into 
the  schedule." 

In  late  1908  a  united  voice  quietly  began 
to  form.  By  March  1969  that  united  voice 
became  loud  and  the  United  Southslde  Com- 
munity Organization  was  officially  organised 
as  the  help  the  near  Southslde  ao  desperately 
needed. 

Neighborhood  civic  leagues  became  a  part 
of  US  CO.  and  together  help  has  come  to 
the  Fountain  Square  area.  People  are  once 
again  repairing  their  homes,  cleaning  up 
their  yards,  the  streets  and  alleys  are  being 
repaired,  the  abandoned  houses  are  being 
torn  down,  business  establishments  are  com- 
ing to  life,  parks  are  being  repaired  and 
reopened,  the  pride  of  the  near  Southslde  la 
blooming  agam.  Like  fiowers  that  lay  dor- 
mant all  winter  and  suddenly  burst  forth 
proudly  with  the  first  warm  days  of  spring, 
so  theee  people  too.  once  again  raise  their 
heads  proudly  as  they  begin  to  look  aroimd 
their  neighborhood. 

The  rebuilding  of  an  entire  section  of  a 
large  city  cannot  be  accomplished  in  a  few 
short  months.  It  took  nearly  two  decades  to 
make  a  slum-ghetto  area  out  of  a  once  proud 
and  thriving  neighborhood.  It  may  well  take 
a  decade  for  Foimtaln  Square  and  Ita  s\ir- 
rounding  areas  to  recapture  a  part  of  thelt 
former  beauty  but  a  start  has  been  made. 

A  symbolic  milestone  will  be  reached  with 
a  two  day  celebration  June  13th  and  I4th. 
As  once  again  the  proud  Lady  and  her  family 
will  be  returned  to  their  rightful  place  and 
the  Square  will  once  again  become  Fountain 
Square.  On  June  13th  the  Pioneer  Family 
returns  to  the  Intersection  of  Virginia  Ave- 
nue. Shelby  Street  and  Prospect  Street. 

This  Is  the  story  of  a  proud  people  and 
their  struggle  back  to  their  Inalienable  right 
to  live  In  a  decent  home.  In  a  decent  neigh- 
borhood, stirrounded  by  beauty — not  decay, 
hope — not  dlspalr.  It  can  be  done.  It  will  be 
done,  for  the  story  of  Fountain  Square 
proves  It. 


June  5,  1969 


RHONDA  FREY  THANKFUL  FOR 
ELECTRICITY 


HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

or  Nnaaaxa 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  5. 1969 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
live  In  an  era  when  going  to  the  moon  Is 
a  subject  of  casual  and  sometimes  non- 
chalant conversation  among  our  young 


people.  We  have  progressed  so  far  and  so 
fast  technologically  in  recent  years  that 
we  are  inclined  to  take  for  granted  many 
things  we  have  not  always  had  which  are 
so  vital  to  our  very  existence. 

My  young  constituent  Rhonda  Prey, 
of  Ljons,  Nebr.,  took  occasion  to  stop  and 
think  about  the  Importance  of  electricity 
in  our  lives.  Her  conclusion — "Electricity 
is  an  Invaluable  blessing"  Her  es- 
say on  this  subject  won  for  her  a  trip 
to  Washington  under  sponsorship  of  the 
Nebraska  Rural  Electric  Association 
which  annually  conducts  a  youth  tour  to 
Washington. 

Rhonda's  essay,  "The  Value  of  Rural 
Electrification  in  Our  Home  and  Com- 
munity," will  help  all  of  us  to  gain  a  bet- 
ter appreciation  of  the  value  of  electricity 
in  our  dally  lives  and  to  this  great  Na- 
tion of  ours,  and  I  recommend  it  to  my 
colleagues,  as  follows: 

Tbb  Valvs  of  RtnuL  BLBCnuncATioN  in 

Om  HoMx  AMD  CoMuumrr 
"Hie  day  la  In  Ita  Infancy.  The  sun  has 
not  yet  shown  Itself  but  there  Is  a  stir  about 
the  house.  Dad  rlsee  and  sttmiblee  In  the 
darknees  to  the  kitchen.  On  a  shelf  he  gropes 
for  a  candle  and  matches.  Upon  lighting  the 
candle,  he  takes  It  to  Mom.  In  the  dim  light 
and  cold  air  they  dress. 

Back  In  the  kitchen.  Mom  llghU  other 
chimney  lampa  to  supply  light  imtil  the  sun 
shows  Its  face.  Dad  dresses  warmly  to  go  out 
and  do  the  chores. 

In  the  blowing  snow.  Dad  trudges  to  the 
new  bin.  He  opens  the  door  to  the  bin.  scoops 
by  hand  the  grain  Into  a  wagon,  and  drives  to 
the  bunks  to  feed  the  cattle.  He  finds  an  ax 
to  break  the  ice  In  the  cattle  ^iank.  After  he 
carries  feed  and  water  to  tfte  ducks.  Dad 
returns  to  the  house. 

Meanwhile,  Mom  has  awakened  the  chil- 
dren and  beg^m  breakfast.  As  she  searches 
for  a  can  opener,  she  cuts  Imt  finger  on  a 
knife.  After  taking  time  out  to  doctor  her 
finger,  she  opens  a  Jar  of  fruit.  She  places 
the  Jar  with  a  platter  of  cold  meat,  butter, 
and  bread  on  the  Uble.  Because  the  milk 
must  laat  indefinitely.  It  will  be  rationed 
carefully  throughout  the  day.  All  the  while 
she  shivers  as  she  moves  through  the  cold 
air.  If  only  there  were  fuel  to  heat  the 
hoxisel 

John  and  Billy  come  downstairs  slowly  so 
their  candle  won't  go  out.  They  put  on  their 
coats  and  sit  down  at  the  table.  By  now.  Dad 
Is  In  from  doing  chores  and  the  family  eats 
a  cold  breakfast  together. 

The  day  goes  slowly.  Mom  can't  do  the 
dishes  because  she  must  save  the  water; 
she  does  the  mending  by  hand;  she  can't 
bake  becaxise  there  is  no  fuel;  she  sweeps  to 
keep  warm.  Dad  busies  himself  by  catching 
up  on  his  reading.  The  boys  spend  their 
time  arguing  until  Mom  makes  them  sit 
down  to  read  a  book  but  sitting  so  still  chills 
them.  The  snowstorm  lets  up,  so  she  sends 
the  boys  outside  to  let  off  some  steam. 

Never  had  a  day  gone  so  slowly.  The 
minutes  seem  like  hours,  especially  since  the 
clocks  had  stopped.  Finally  the  sky  darkens 
again.  Sighing  with  boredom,  everyone  Is  glad 
to  have  the  day  over. 

Nobody  changes  Into  his  night  clothes, 
since  It's  so  cold.  In  the  quiet  depression  and 
cold  of  the  house,  the  blankets  are  dug  from 
the  storage  room.  Just  aa  Mom  spreads  on 
the  laat  blanket,  the  lights  suddenly  go  on. 
Dad  hurries  to  Inspect  the  furnace  and 
turn  on  the  heat.  Silently,  Mom  and  Dad  are 
thankful  the  electricity  blackout  didn't  last 
any  longer  than  It  did. 

This  Imaginary  situation  can  and  often 
will  happen,  even  In  the  year  1969.  Elec- 
tricity, often  taken  for  granted,  can't  fully 
be  appreciated  until  one  has  had  to  spend 
even  a  few  hours  without  It. 


June  5,  196, 
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Electricity,  whether  rural  or  not,  la  an  In- 
valuable blessing  I 


THE  PRESIDENT  OP  ZAMBIA  SPEAKS 
ON  THE  PROBLEMS  OF  SOUTHERN 
AFRICA 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

or  KicmcAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAUVKS 

Thursday,  June  S.  1969 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  situ- 
ation which  exists  today  in  southern  Af- 
rica is  a  tense  one.  Black  Africans  of  this 
particular  region  £ire  truly  beginning  to 
assert  their  just  demands  for  the  right 
to  rule  themselves  sind  determine  their 
own  national  directions. 

The  first  years  of  independence  are 
never  easy  for  any  developing  nation, 
but  the  Republic  of  Zambia  Is  faced 
with  all  those  problems  unique  to  emerg- 
ing African  nations.  In  addition  to  bor- 
dering on  areas  governed  by  hostile 
colonial  and  white  supremacist  govern- 
ments. 

Dr.  Kenneth  Kaunda,  the  President  of 
Zambia,  has  been  instrumental  in  the 
ste«dy  economic  and  political  progress 
which  has  been  made  by  Zambia,  and  his 
leadership  has  helped  Zambia  to  remain 
relatively  stable,  despite  a  potentially 
rich,  but  as  yet  underdeveloped  economy, 
and  hostile  neighbors.  His  performance 
as  President  has  not  only  benefited  his 
own  country,  but  has  been  an  outstand- 
ing example  to  all  black  people  of  this 
troubled  region. 

I  believe  that  President  Kaimda  is 
eminently  qualified  to  speak  on  the  prob- 
lems of  the  area,  not  only  by  virtue  of  his 
position,  but  also  because  he  is  able  to 
relate  the  desires  and  aspirations  of  the 
people  to  the  problems  of  leadership  and 
examine  them  in  a  practical  manner. 

His  Excellency.  Ruplah  Banda,  Zam- 
bian  Ambassador  to  the  United  States, 
is  another  articulate  voice  for  the  black 
peoples  of  southern  Africa.  His  repre- 
sentation of  his  country  in  the  United 
States  has  furthered  ^American  under- 
standing of  his  nation's  problems,  cmd 
h{is  helped  the  representatives  of  many 
nations  to  grasp  the  Importance  and 
urgency  of  the  crises  which  confront 
Zambia  smd  other  yoimg  African  States. 
It  was  Mr.  Banda  who  first  brought  this 
interview  with  Dr.  Kaunda  to  my  atten- 
tion. I  have  asked  that  this  article  be 
placed  in  the  Record  with  the  hope  that 
it  will  help  bolster  my  colleagues'  under- 
standing of  the  situation  which  faces 
the  people  of  Zambia,  as  well  as  all  the 
black  peoples  of  southern  Africa. 

Ekbasst  or  THZ  RsptrBuc  of  Zambt*. 

Waahington,  D.C.,  April  8, 1969. 

Dear  Friend:  I  truat  that  you  wlU  find  the 
attached  copy  of  an  Interview  by  U.S.  News 
ic  World  Report  with  Dr.  Kenneth  D. 
Kaunda,  President  of  Zambia,  both  interest- 
ing and  InformatlTe.  It  contains  clear  out- 
lines and  clarlflcatlona  of  our  Qovemment's 
policies  relative  to  Zambia's  neighbours  and 
to  the  protection  and  enoouragament  of  for> 
elgn  Inveatmenta. 

Best  wlahea. 
Sincerely. 

B.  B.  Bamba. 

Amhaiuiador. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

[From  U.S.  News  &  World  Report] 

Rack   Wak   Coking   vst   Afkica? — Xmtkkview 

WrrH  Zambia's  PKasnnnrr 

LxTSAKA. — Q.  Tour  Excellency,  what  mat- 
ters do  you  consider  most  urgent  for  a  new 
and  developing  country  such  as  yours? 

A.  I  would  say,  first  and  foremost,  that.  In 
a  country  like  Zambia,  you  need  political 
stability,  because  only  If  you  have  this  would 
you  really  have  the  opportunity  to  Imple- 
ment your  other  plans,  which  Involve  mainly 
the  fight  against  mankind's  enemies — pov- 
erty. Ignorance,  disease  and  hunger. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  problems  with  respect 
to  political  stability  In  Zambia? 

A.  WeU,  we  have  bad  our  spate  of  strong 
tribal  fractions.  Then,  last  year  we  had  gen- 
eral elections  within  our  political  party,  and 
these  created  a  number  of  111  feelings.  Inter- 
provlnclal  feelings  were  greatly  aroused.  But 
I'm  glad  to  say  that  we  are  definitely  getting 
over  these,  and  I  think  as  time  goes  on  we 
will  be  able  to  surmount  them. 

Apart  from  that,  we  have  serious  problems 
with  the  minority  regimes  all  around  us.  We 
have  the  Portuguese  In  Angola  and  Mozam- 
bique, east  and  west  of  us,  and  we  have  the 
Rhodeslans  and  the  South  Africans.  These 
people  do  not  accept  our  approach  to  life — 
which  Is  a  nonraclal  approach,  nontrlbal — 
and  this  is  a  source  of  concern  within  our 
community,  because  these  people  do  not  like 
the  apparent  stability  here.  These  are  our 
major  problems  at  the  moment. 

Q.  With  respect  to  the  racial  situation  In 
southern  Africa,  what  Is  the  situation  that 
Zambia  faces  geographically,  since  you  have  a 
landlocked  country? 

A.  This  Is  a  problem  to  which  I  have  been 
trying  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Western 
world  at  various  meetings.  I  feel  that  perhaps 
I  have  not  succeeded  in  this  direction,  but 
not  because  I  have  not  explained  It.  My  col- 
leagues In  the  party  and  the  Oovemment 
have  tried  to  do  the  same,  but  they  are  not 
succeeding  either. 

This  Is  how  I  see  the  problem: 

Here  we  have  South  Africa  proper,  South- 
west Africa,  Rhodesia;  we  have  Angola  and 
Moeamblque.  Now  we  must  see  this  In  the 
context  of  developments  In  other  parts  of 
the  world.  To  expect  Africans  In  Angola, 
Mosamblque,  South  Africa,  South-West 
Africa  and  Rhodesia  to  continue  to  remain 
docile  tmder  minority  nUe  la  not  being  real- 
istic at  all.  History  the  world  over  shows 
that,  no  matter  how  long  it  takes  the  time 
does  come  when  people  refuse  to  be  subjected 
to  that  type  of  rule. 

The  latest  example  la  the  one  in  Czecho- 
slovakia, where  we  have  had  this  uprising 
against  great  odds;  even  agalnat  these  odds, 
the  people  have  still  spoken  out.  You  had  the 
Yugoslavs  In  1948,  the  Hungarians  In  1956, 
and  now  the  Czechs  In  1968.  It's  a  long  time 
In  between,  but  they  have  spoken  out. 

Now,  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  the  peo- 
ple In  Czechoslovakia  are  different  from 
Rhodeslans.  They  may  have  experienced  this 
type  of  rule  for  a  longer  period,  but  still  the 
feelings  are  the  same. 

Q.  What  meaning  does  this  have  for  south- 
ern Africa? 

A.  We  see  In  Mozambique  now  an  uprising 
against  the  Portuguese  after  four  centuries 
of  Portuguese  rule.  In  Angola,  It  U  the  same 
thing.  Three  years  ago,  no  one  would  have 
convinced  me  that  the  people  In  Rhodesia 
would  be  doing  what  they  are  doing  now,  and 
yet,  here  they  are,  the  people  in  Rhodesia 
are  fighting  it  out.  Unlike  Czechoslovakia, 
we  have  here  a  potentially  explosive  situa- 
tion racially.  And  not  only  does  It  have  this 
racial  setting,  but  It  also  has  the  potential 
of  being  an  Ideological  confrontation. 

Now,  the  people  of  the  West  have  refused 
to  help  freedom  fighters;  they  have  refused  to 
equip  them  to  flght  their  own  battles.  I  know 
from  em>enance  that  the  freedom  fighters 
have  gone  to  them  and  the  Western  nations 
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have  said,  "No,  we  cant" — ^naturally,  because 
of  their  capital  Investments  In  southern 
Africa.  Tills  leaves  these  young  men  and 
women  with  no  choice  at  all  but  to  go  the 
only  area  where  they  will  be  supplied, 
namely,  the  East. 

So,  aa  they  go  there  to  train  in  the  use  of 
theee  various  weapons,  as  they  go  there  to 
solicit  help  to  get  these  weapons,  you  can 
rest  assured  that  out  of  a  hundred,  4.  6,  or  6 
win  come  out  convinced  Communists,  and  so 
here  is  the  beginning  of  Ideological  conflict. 
And  yet  the  minority  groups  In  southern 
Africa  proclaim  from  the  rooftops  that  they 
are  defending  Christian  values.  Western 
values.  Western  civilization;  that  they  are 
combating  Commiinlsm.  And  yet,  by  their 
own  behavior,  they  are  inviting  Communism. 

Zambia  has  more  than  a  moral  interest  in 
this  because  we  know  only  too  well  that, 
geographically,  we  have  290,000  square  miles, 
with  a  p>opulatlon  of  4  million  scattered  over 
the  country.  We  know  there  are  freedom 
fighters  who  puss  through  Zambia.  There's 
nothing  we  can  do  about  that.  I  wish  we 
could  help  them,  but  we  are  not  capable  of 
helping  them.  So  they  go  out  to  train.  They 
go  out  to  get  these  various  weapons,  and 
this  alone  is  for  Zambia  a  danger  to  her  se- 
curity, but  there  is  nothing  we  can  do  about 
It. 
^  Q.  Do  these  guerrillas  pass  through  Zam- 
'  bla  on  their  way  down  to  Rhodesia  and 
South  Africa? 

A.  .Certainly.  Going  out  and  coming  back 
to  their  own  country,  they  pass  through 
Zambia,  and  this  Is  a  problem  because  It 
means  that  the  Portuguese  In  Mozambique, 
the  Portuguese  In  Angola  raid  us,  kill  our 
people,  take  some  away,  and  all  on  the  pre- 
text that  we  were  harboring  freedom  fighters. 
They  know  only  too  well  that  this  Is  not 
true,  but  they've  got  to  use  some  excuse  to 
satisfy  their  own  minority  regimes,  so  this 
Is  a  danger  to  Zambia. 

Apart  from  the  moral  Involvement,  we,  of 
co\u«e,  have  a  very  selfish  Interest  In  this. 
If  we  could  solve  this  problem  peacefully.  It 
is  the  only  thing  we  would  like  to  do.  But 
Is  It  possible? 

Q.  How  long  do  you  think  the  Africans  In 
these  countries  will  remain  docile?  How  long 
will  it  be  before  real  trouble  breaks  out? 

A.  The  Portuguese  troops  in  Mozambique 
have  been  pushed  ulde  from  a  good  area, 
which  is  now  In  the  hands  of  the  freedom 
fighters,  the  nationalists,  and  it  is  the  same 
In  Angola.  It  Is  Just  the  beginning — It  started 
seven  years  ago.  In  1961,  and  the  nationalists 
now  are  In  fuU  control  of  some  areas. 

Q.  You  have  been  quoted  as  saying  there 
is  a  serious  danger  of  racial  wars  breaking 
out  along  the  line  of  the  Zambezi  River.  Spe- 
cifically, bow  do  you  see  such  a  thing  com- 
ing about? 

A.  Well,  let's  look  at  it  now.  Ill  give  you 
some  examples  of  where  the  Portuguese 
have  bombed  our  villages.  Surely,  the  only 
thing  that  stopped  us  from  retaliating  was 
that  we  were  unable  to  at  the  time,  and  it  Is 
only  a  matter  of  time  before  we  can  retaliate 
heavily.  And  this  is  when  the  Portuguese 
will  call  upon  the  South  Africans  to  come 
and  help  them,  and  there  you  are — a  very 
dangerous  situation. 

Q.  What  are  you  asking  the  outside  world, 
the  big  powers,  to  do  about  all  this? 

A.  The  big  powers  have  an  obligation  to  us 
and  the  rest  of  humanity. 

First  of  aU,  you  must  realize  that  when 
we  speak  of  the  big  powers  we  speak  of  the 
West  because,  as  it  is  now,  Russia  has  no 
more  right  to  condemn  the  West  as  Imperi- 
alist. They  must  condemn  themselves  now 
aa  Imperialists,  too,  because  if  they  feel 
strongly  about  the  people  in  Rhodesia — the 
black  people — I  feel  the  same  way  about  the 
people  in  Hungary,  the  people  In  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  Russia  is  Just  another  imperial- 
ist power  to  me.  It  will  take  a  long  time  to 
recover  from  this  shock — and  a  shock  it  waa. 
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I  narar  b«UeT*d  that  m  eouotry  that  ealled 
ItMlf  •  aodkUat  country  oould  do  Ui*t. 

To  oam«  back  to  the  tubjaet:  Tb*  WMtern 
countrlM  must  rmUly  Influance  South  Africa, 
and  Rbodaala  to  tbat  tbey  can  daTalop  a 
ayatcm  there  which  Involves  what  all  of  u« 
ragard  a«  the  cardinal  point,  that  la.  partici- 
pation In  thalr  own  govamaMnt  by  all  tba 
paople  all  over  the  country. 

Q.  Are  you  talklnc  about  majority  rule? 
A.  Tea.  and  If  thla  oould  come  about  It 
would  be  the  anawer  to  the  problem.  I  know 
of  no  African  leader  who  haa  said,  either  be- 
fore or  after  Independence,  that  he  wanted  to 
drive  away  all  the  white  people.  But  the 
white  must  aooept  the  will  of  the  majority 
of  the  people. 

Q.  In  connection  with  Zambia's  building 
up  Its  defenaea,  there  haa  been  talk  that  you 
are  going  to  buy  missiles  from  the  British. 
If  this  Is  so,  would  you  have  the  personnel  to 
operate  them? 

A.  We  are  still  approaching  a  number  of 
governments,  both  In  the  West  and  In  ffie 
East.  Before  we  make  our  purchases,  we  ob- 
viously must  get  the  best  deal,  so  as  soon 
as  we  are  ready  we  will  make  the  purchases. 
but  I  cant  say  definitely  where  we  will  get 
them. 

Q-  wm.^ou  need  foreign  technicians  to 
opvate  t^pi? 

A.  This  wUl  be  one  of  the  provisions  In 
making  theee  purchases — a  training  pro- 
gram for  Zamblans.  This  Is  obvlotisly  some- 
thing Zamblans  themselves  must  handle. 

Q.  With  respect  to  Rhodesia,  do  you  feel 
that  situation  will  be  reeolved  peacefully 
and.  If  so.  In  what  manner? 

A.  I  would  say  first  of  all  that  Rhodesia 
haa  been  and  stlU  Is  a  Brltlah  colony,  and 
therefore  Is  primarily  a  British  problem.  If 
the  British  Oovemment  had  wanted  to  settle 
that  problem,  the  world  today  would  not  be 
suffering  from  It:  It  Is  because  of  the  refusal 
of  the  British  Government  to  do  so  that  the 
whole  of  southern  Africa  Is  now  on  fire. 

Now,  when  you  ask  me  what  should  be 
done,  I  would  say  that  much  depends  on  the 
willingness  of  ISi.  Wilson  [British  Prime 
Minister  Harold  Wilson]  to  do  the  right 
thing,  and  to  me  this  means  only  the  use  of 
force.  If  Mr.  WUson  doeant  use  force  now, 
force  Is  going  to  be  employed  anyway,  with 
wide  repercussloas. 

WHT  aaMcnoKs  fau. 
Q.  Do  you  think,  then,  that  the  Rhodeslan 
situation  cannot  be  solved  peacefully? 

A.  I  cant  BM  bow.  Economic  sanctions,  for 
example,  arefcomlng  too  late,  as  Is  usual 
when  big  powirs  are  Involved.  If  the  measures 
that  are  being  taken  now  had  been  taken 
earlier,  there  might  have  been  some  hope. 
Let  us  understand  that  the  aim  and  ob- 
jective of  the  sanctions  exercise  Is  not  just  to 
make  sanctions  bite  economically.  It  Is  to 
bring  down  a  rebellion — a  rebellion  against 
the  Queen  of  England,  a  rebellion  against 
the  British  people,  their  Oovernment  and. 
Indeed,  a  rebellion  against  humanity  as  a 
whole.  I  would  say  It's  a  very  sad  thing.  I 
really  feel  that  mankind  has  been  betrayed 
by  the  British  Oovemment's  Inaction. 

Q.  Since  the  British  seem  extremely  re- 
luctant to  use  force  against  the  Rhodeelans, 
then  what  happens? 

A.  The  thing  I  fear — racial  war.  It's  Inevit- 
able unless,  of  course  (Rhodeslan  Prime 
Minister  Ian]  Smith  himself  has  a  change  of 
heart. 

We  are  not  saying  that  majority  rule 
Should  come  tomorrow.  We  are  aaytng  they 
should  lay  down  the  foundation  for  majority 
rule.  Indeed,  we  ourselves  would  discuss  this 
with  our  nationalist  friends  In  Rhodesia  and 
say,  "Look,  chapa.  you've  got  to  take  time 
over  this  one."  But.  as  long  as  Smith  cate- 
gorically Btatea  that  there  Is  no  question  of 
majority  rule  In  hU  lifetime,  then,  of  course, 
he's  Inviting  trouMe.  Then  the  African  people 
wUl  say.  "All  right.  If  this  Is  the  case,  then  we 
are  prepared  to  die  for  our  Independence." 
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Q  Wb«n  you  say  you  would  not  expect 
majority  rule  for  Rhodesia  tomorrow,  would 
you  apply  that  to  South  A/rlca  as  well? 

A.  Tea,  certainly.  It  can't  come  tomorrow. 
That's  not  being  realistic. 
Q.  And  the  Portuguese  territories  aa  well? 
A.  Por  the  Portugueee  territories.  If  they 
were  willing  to  accept  Africans  In  govern- 
ment, I  would  say  that  even  tomorrow  It 
would  be  settled  and,  In  fact,  the  Portugueee 
would  gain  a  lot  more  from  their  giving  way 
to  African  majority  ml*.  The  same  for 
Rhodesia,  of  course. 

South  Africa  Is  the  only  exception  here.  It 
Is  a  much  more  complicated  situation  where 
you  have  3  million  whites  and  IS  million  in 
other  racUl  groups.  It  U  a  much  more  serious 
problem  there. 

Q.  In  view  of  the  situation  along  the  Zam- 
besi JUver  as  It  stands  now,  are  you  optimistic 
or  pessimistic  about  future  developments? 

A.  Short  term,  I'm  pretty  pessimistic.  It's 
a  very   gloomy   picture,  indeed.   But   I  em- 
phasize only  short-term. 
Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  short  term? 
A.  I  mean  peace  in  southern  Africa  In  3,  4, 
or  5  years'  time.  I  cant  see  that  coming  at 
all.   I  think   the  time  will  come  eventually 
when  Rhodeala  will  no  longer  be  ruled  by  a 
minority   group.   The   same   for   Angola   and 
Mosamblque.  South  Africa  Is  a  most  dlfflcult 
problem,  but  theee  others,  I  think,  are  going 
to  be  solved.  There  wUl  be  a  big  change  in 
this  part  of  the  world  3  to  fl  years  from  now. 
Q.  WUl  there  be  a  lot  of  bloodshed  in  tha 
meantime? 

A.  I'm  afraid  so  I  fear  that  very  much  In- 
deed. 

Q.  Why  does  Zambia  seem  to  have  fewer 
tribal  problems  than  many  other  countries 
in  Africa? 

A.  I  think  It's  becauae  we  had  a  long  time 
of  struggle  against  so  many  forces — first  of 
all,  against  the  colonial  government:  then 
we  had  to  fight  against  the  federal  govern- 
ment (Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasa- 
land].  All  these  things  managed  to  really 
bring  ua  together  and,  of  course,  we  have 
always  been  conscious  of  the  fact  that  we 
had  to  make  a  united  nation. 

Q.  What  la  your  country's  relationship  with 
the  United  States?  Do  you  feel  that  the  U.3. 
has  some  understanding  of  the  problems  that 
Zambia  is  facing? 

A.  If  I  may  begin  with  the  last  part  of 
your  question: 

Well-informed  circles  In  the  U.S. — Govern- 
ment circles — understand  very  sympatheti- 
cally, but  perhaps  the  majority  of  the  pedple 
would  not  understand  our  problems,  and  one 
cannot  blame  them.  To  them.  Zambia  is  a 
faraway  country  with  very  little  Importance 
apart  from  the  fact  that  it  produces  copper, 
like  the  Americans  do. 

I  think  I  can  also  say  that  there  has  been 
a  very  strong  lobby,  among  "right-wing" 
groups  in  the  U.S..  ti  In  Europe,  which  are 
trying  to  fortify  the  minority  groups  in 
southern  Africa.  This  they  have  worked  at 
very  effecUvely.  AU  the  same,  generally  speak- 
ing, I  would  say  we  have  had  a  great  deal 
of  sympathy  from  the  U.S.  Government. 

Q.  Does  the  ctirrent  racial  situation  in  the 
U.S.  have  any  Impact  on  American  relations 
with  Zambia? 

A.  WbUe  It  does  affect  us  adversely  in  the 
sense  that  we  feel  strongly  against  racialism 
anywhere  in  the  world,  at  the  aame  time 
we  are  conscious  of  the  fact  that,  unlike  the 
minority  regimes  here  In  southern  Africa, 
the  U.S.  has  certainly  declared  policies  which 
it  is  trying  to  implement,  trying  to  build  up 
multiracial  society.  So  we  do  make  a  distinc- 
tion. We  realize  that  you  are  going  through 
certain  strains  and  stresses  of  a  racial  natiu-e, 
but  at  the  aame  time  we  realize  that.  In  prin- 
ciple at  least,  you  have  set  yourself  certain 
goals  which  are  noble. 

■ow  TTwrrso  statss  hklps  bambia 

Q.  Is  the  United  States  doing  mticb  to  help 
Zambia's  development? 
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A.  TtMn  are  two  or  three  forms  of  help 
First  U  direct  U.S.  Government  aid,  and  this 
is  being  done  mainly  at  the  regional  level 
In  Africa,  which  we  would  like  to  encourage 
We  have  our  own  region  here— east  and  cen- 
tral Africa. 

Then  there  la  participation  by  private  en- 
terprise In  varloua  development  schemes, 
participation  by  the  business  world 

And  then  there  Is  the  World  Bank,  which 
Is  still  considered  a  predominantly  American 
institution,  guided  by  the  U.S. 

Q.  To  go  back  to  the  question  of  race  re- 
lations: How  would  you  describe  such  rela- 
tions within  Zambia,  where  you  have  a  sub- 
stantial minority  of  whites  and  other  non- 
Africans? 

A.  We  follow  here  a  multiracial  approach 
to  our  problems.  We  have  these  minority 
groups:  I  would  say  between  6fi,000  and  75.- 
000  white  people  here  now,  23.000  of  Asian 
origin,  and  a  number  of  what  we  call  "Eur- 
afrlcans" — the  offspring  of  black  and  white  or 
Asian  and  white  or  brown  and  black  parents 
These  are  our  major  racial  groups  who  have 
come  from  outside. 

In  terms  of  whether  they  are  wanted  here 
baaically  we  say  we  accept  all  human  beings 
who  want  to  make  a  home  in  Zambia  and 
who  will  make  a  useful  contribution  to  the 
growth  of  the  country  at  the  social,  political 
or  economic  levels. 
Q.  Mtist  they  become  Zambian  citizens? 
A.  Either  way,  we  have  no  objection,  but 
we  say  first  of  all  that  because  of  our  employ- 
ment problems  we  cannot  just  open  our  door 
wide;  otherwise  we  just  create  more  prob- 
lems. Because  of  this,  we  cannot  ultimately 
allow  to  enter  everyone  who  wants  to  come 
here,  but  If  It  Is  a  person  with  a  clean  rec- 
ord, someone  who  has  something  to  contrib- 
ute, he  is  welcome. 

I  am  not  Just  speaking  in  terms  of  techni- 
cal know-how  and  things  of  that  nature,  but 
of  anyone  who  can  contribute,  in  his  attitude 
toward  life,  toward  the  growth  of  the  nation, 
possibly  without  having  any  skills  at  all. 

Today  we  have  a  good  number  of  miners  In 
the  copper  belt,  very  good  people — white  peo- 
ple— but  at  the  same  time,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  them  whose  orientation  Is  toward 
South  Africa  and  Rhodesia,  and  these  are  the 
people  who  create  problems:  these  are  the 
people  who  cause  the  racial  conflicts  which 
arise  from  time  to  time. 

So,  I  would  say  that,  in  general,  we  accept 
our  fellow  men  not  only  becatise  of  their 
technical  know-how,  but  becauae  they  are 
human  beings  like  us. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  conscious  of  un- 
employment problems  in  our  country. 

Q.  In  view  of  the  controversy  over  Rho- 
deslan Independence  do  these  white  people 
whom  you  speak  of  here  in  Zambia  constitute 
any  real  danger  to  the  country? 

A.  Certainly.  We  have  had  a  number  of 
arrests  since  1966,  so  I  had  to  produce  for 
the  country  and  for  overseas  consumption  a 
White  Paper  on  these  people.  First,  when  we 
arrested  them  we  used  to  deport  them,  but 
we  realized  we  were  just  giving  ourselves  a 
bad  name  by  doing  that,  becauae  they  would 
go  out  proclaiming  themselves  heroes  who 
were  being  discriminated  against  on  a  racial 
basis. 
Q.  What  did  they  do  to  be  arrested?  . 
A.  They  were  spying  for  Rhodesia  and 
South  Africa.  When  we  rounded  up  one  lot, 
I  decided  to  Issue  a  White  Paper  which 
outlined  precisely  what  their  activities  bad 
been,  and  this  helped  a  great  deal  and  put 
the  minds  of  certain  people  at  rest,  people 
who  thought  we  were  just  being  racial. 
Q.  Is  that  situation  under  control  now? 
A.  It's  under  control,  but,  as  you  know, 
spies  are  very  difficult  people  to  deal  with 
the  world  over,  and  we  are  only  a  young 
country  and  our  facilities  are  limited. 

Q.  Can  you  do  without  the  sklUs  of  these 
people?  Can  you  replace  them,  or  are  they 
indispensable? 
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A.  Most  Of  ttieta,  unfortunately,  are  In- 
dispensable. I  dont  know  whether  thla  is 
conunon  knowledge  or  not,  but  at  the  time 
of  our  Independence  in  1B64  we  had  only 
about  1,300  boys  and  girls  who  had  gone 
through  secondary  school,  and  only  about 
100  university  graduates.  Among  theee.  we 
had  one  engineer  and  a  handful  of  doctors. 

When  I  recall  this,  it  pains  me  greatly 
because  this  was  the  richest  Brltlah  pro- 
tectorate, or  colony,  and  yet  eduoatlonwlae 
we  were  the  least  catered  for  by  the  Brttlah, 
and  this  makes  It  very  dUBcult  for  us  to  do 
sway  with  the  services  of  people  who  other- 
wise are  racialist.  We  can't.  We  must  nin  the 
mines,  and  our  laek  of  technical  education 
means  that  we  have  to  depend  on  expatriates 
In  the  technical  field. 

We  are  trying  now  to  establish  technical- 
education  facilities  for  our  own  people,  but 
It  obviously  is  going  to  take  a  long  time 
before  we  can  get  desired  results. 

Q.  Does  this  current  lack  of  local  sldlls 
apply  outside  the  copper  Industi^ — In  other 
flelds  and  in  Government? 

A.  It  certainly  does.  It's  true  In  private 
enterprise.  In  small  business.  In  Indvutry, 
the  public  sector. 

Q.  How  long  will  It  be  before  you  are  able 
to  educate  enough  Zamblans  to  do  these 
jobs? 

A.  It's  dUBcult  to  speak  In  terms  of  time, 
really,  for  Zambia  with  its  copper  industry 
Is  highly  industrialized.  All  of  our  Indtistrles 
need  many  people,  and  Government  Itself 
needs  plenty  of  manpower,  so  It  will  take 
much  time. 

Q.  Is  Zambia  baaically  a  rich  country? 

A.  Potentially,  yes,  but  not  In  terms  of 
exploited  wealth,  which  Is  a  long  time  ahead. 
Very  often,  when  people  look  at  the  figures 
of  copper  production,  they  think  we  are 
doing  very  well  Indeed,  but  In  fact  when  we 
look  at  the  rural  areas,  which  concern  me  a 
great  deal  becaxise  they  were  neglected  In 
the  colonial  days,  we  realize  that  we  cannot 
Improve  them  as  quickly  and  effectively  as 
we  would  like  to. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  substantial  resources 
apart  from  copper? 

A.  The  agricultural  potential  has  not  been 
exploited.  We  are  Just  beginning. 

Q.  Do  you  have  lots  of  good  land? 

A.  Certainly — gocxl  cattle  land — and  I 
think  we  oould  also  do  a  lot  of  work  In  terms 
of  groundnut  [peanut)  production,  cotton, 
tobacco,  maize  ( com  ]  and  various  other  food 
lines.  Which  means  we  would  be  able  to 
diversify  from  complete  dependence  upon 
copper. 

Q.  How  great  is  your  need  for  development 
capital,  and  In  what  flelds  is  It  needed? 

A.  We  have  been  doing  quite  well,  I  would 
say,  up  to  this  year.  But  unless  outside  help 
comes,  we  are  bound  to  run  into  difficulties 
between  1971  and  1973,  before  the  break- 
through oomee.  We  will  need  help  prtnclpally 
In  the  agricultural  Industry.  This  is  not  to 
say  we  dont  value  the  copper  Indtistry  and 
other  industry.  We  do,  and  we  are  trying  to 
find  more  deposits  of  various  mln«tkls.  But, 
In  the  main,  we  must  concentrate  on  agri- 
cultural dereloixnent. 

PEOTBCnON  rOK  INVX8TOK8 

Q.  Are  you  taking  steps  to  encourage  pri- 
vate Investment  In  Zambia? 

A.  Ye«.  WeTe  about  to  go  through  with  our 
Foreign  Investment  Act,  which  will  safeguard 
foreign  investment  from  being  nationalized 
without  due  compensation.  As  soon  as  this 
Is  done,  I  think  we  will  have  to  advertise  the 
fact  overseas,  so  that  people  will  have  no 
need  to  fear  Government  Intervention  In  In- 
dustries here. 

Q.  Do  you  have  a  problem  common  to  new 
countries  of  making  sure  that  Impressive  In- 
creases In  national  growth  rates,  which  Zam- 
bia has  been  recording  each  year,  are  sprecid 
more  evenly  among  the  people? 

A.  We  have,  really,  two  countries  In  one — 
the  urban  areas  nnd  the  rural  areas.  The 
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urban  areas  have  been  doing  quite  well,  com- 
paratively speaking,  because  of  the  copper 
Industry,  which  has  made  it  possible  for 
other  industries  to  grow  up. 

But  the  rural  areas  are  a  great  worry.  In 
most  caaes,  our  people  are  still  where  the 
colonialists  left  them.  So  we  need  to  get 
the  support  of  these  rural  people  in  order  to 
aid  their  development.  I'm  all  for  a  welfare 
state,  but  with  the  people's  own  participa- 
tion. The  people  must  build  It,  not  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  people. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  plans  for  Government 
participation  in  the  copper  Industry? 

A.  None  whatsoever.  We'll  leave  that  one 
In  private  hands.  We  can't  afford  It.  We  can't 
manage  It. 

The  copper  companies.  In  fairness  to  them, 
asked  us  when  we  took  over  the  Government 
whether  we  would  like  to  have  something 
like  30  per  cent  Interest,  but  we  said  "No," 
we'd  let  them  continue  as  they  were. 
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HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF   CALIPORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  5, 1969 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
psist  15  years,  the  Congress  has  wisely 
financed  and  encouraged  the  develop- 
ment of  atomic  power  for  peaceful  uses, 
particularly  the  development  of  civilian 
atomic  powerplsmts.  Many  years  ago, 
this  body  decided  that  such  a  program 
was  in  the  national  interest.  Our  rea- 
sons, among  others,  were  that  a  new. 
competitive  energy  source  would  benefit 
all  people  of  the  Nation,  particularly  in 
the  high-energy  cost  regions,  it  would 
help  conserve  the  remaining  fossil  fuels 
and  it  would  help  us  meet  our  enormous 
demand  for  more  and  more  electricity. 

However,  for  the  past  few  yeaiB,  a 
small  band  of  people  has  been  parading 
aroimd  the  country  charging  that  the 
Congress  and  the  AEC  are  threatening 
the  life  and  limb  of  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  Nation  by  permitting 
construction  of  nuclear  powerplants.  I 
imagine  that  many  Members  of  this  body 
have  received  letters  from  constituents 
who  are  concerned  about  the  informa- 
tion they  receive  from  this  antinuclear 
group. 

Por  the  information  of  those  Mem- 
bers, I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  a  re- 
port on  a  conference  in  New  Hampshire 
recently,  which  focused  on  the  topic 
"Nuclear  Power — Benefits  and  Risks." 
This  conference  was  significant  in  that 
it  marked  one  of  the  few  times  when 
the  antinuclear  people  have  appeared 
on  a  program  with  the  technical  ex* 
perts  on  atomic  energy  whose  opinions 
they  so  readily  dispute. 

The  article  is  from  the  June  issue  of 
Nuclear  News  magazine,  which  does  not 
profess  to  be  impartial  but  which  is  at 
least  informed  and  intelligent  on  thP 
subject.  The  article  follows: 

In  Ptnustrrr  or  Pttbuc  Awartness 

(NoTK. — Conservationist  conference  pre- 
sents "both  sides"  on  nuclear  power;  debate 
flzzlee  as  Novlck  walks  out  after  his  speech 
la  called  "grossly  Incompetent  and  Irrespon- 
sible" by  Wright.) 

The   New  Hampshire  Governor's  Confer- 
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enoe  on  Natural  Resources  has  become  an 
Important  annual  event  In  New  England, 
and  the  1069  program  had  ao  much  of  the 
makings  of  a  real  donnybrook  that  all  pre- 
Tiotis  attendance  recorda  were  shattered. 
Theee  oonferences  are  sponsored  by  con- 
servationist agencies  and  groups,'  and  the 
current  program  planners  decided  it  would 
be  a  very  good  year  to  talk  about  nuclear 
power.  When  they  carried  their  Idea  to  Gov- 
ernor Peterson,  he  reasoned  It  was  a  siiltable 
topic,  but  he  insisted  that  "both  sides"  be 
presented.  The  outcome:  "Nuclear  Power — 
BenefltB  and  Risks,"  Concord,  N.H.,  April  38, 
24. 

WOXTHT    OPPONZNTS 

The  program  conunlttee  apparently  had 
little  or  no  trouble  in  lining  up  the  debaters 
for  the  negative  team.  They  were  familiar 
with  the  Stratton  Mountain  Conference  held 
last  fall  in  Vermont,  and  they  knew  that 
their  neighbors  bad  turned  to  an  organiza- 
tion called  8.I.P.I.,  which  had  provided 
ample  anununltlon  for  the  symposium. 
The  New  Hampshire  group  made  contact 
with  aiJPl.  throtigh  lU  Field  Director,  Wal- 
ter Bogan,  who  booked  Sheldon  Novlck 
(author  of  "The  Careless  Atom"  and  asso- 
ciate editor  of  the  S.IPJ.  magazine  £n- 
vironment)  for  the  luncheon  speaker  and 
Dean  Abrahamaon  (College  of  Medical 
Sciences,  University  of  Minnesota,  and  re- 
cent opponent  to  the  Montlcello  nuclear 
plant — Science,  Mar.  7,  '69,  p.  1043)  and 
Clarence  Carlson  (Conservation  Depart- 
ment, Cornell  University  and  member  of 
The  Citizens  Committee  to  Save  Cayuga 
Lake — NN,  Mar.  '69)  to  give  papers  on  the 
risks  of  nuclear  power  plants. 

Those  who  were  to  debate  the  affirmative 
were  selected  later  (about  two  weeks  before 
the  conference),  and  they  were  chosen  by 
the  Public  Services  Company  of  New  Hamp- 
shire— owner-operator  of  the  Newlngton  nu- 
clear plant  to  be  buUt  near  Seabrook,  N.H. 
Reportedly,  the  utility  officials  were  critical 
of  the  programming  and  pMrtlcularly  of  No- 
vlck's  position  as  luncheon  speaker.  A  move 
was  made  to  r^lace  him  with  Rep.  Craig 
Hosmer  (R.,  CcOlf.),  but  this  threatened  to 
topple  the  whole  conference  so  It  was  set 
aside.  The  nuclear  people  also  balked  over 
the  conference  technique  employed  at  Strat- 
ton Mountain,  where  Theos  J.  Thompson, 
carrying  the  ball  for  nuclear,  was  flrst  on 
the  program  and  was  followed  by  the  antl- 
nuclee*  (S.I.P.I.)  speakers.  No  opportunity 
was  afforded  Thompeon  to  rebut  publicly  or 
to  refute  any  of  the  arguments  subsequently 
presented.  To  overcome  this  objection,  the 
New  Hampehlre  committee  planned  the  first 
day's  program  for  formal  presentations  and 
set  aside  the  second  day  for  three  separate 
group  discussions,  each  tq  allow  deb&te 
among  panel  members  and  questioning  from 
the  floor. 

The  nuclear  organizers,  whetted  by  the  op- 
portunity for  a  free  and  open  debate  before 
a  very  Interested  and  concerned  public  and 
for  a  confrontation  with  Novlck,  were  able 
to  And  an  imusually  strong  and  competent 
debating  team — even  on  short  notice  and  In 
the  face  of  conflicting  conferences.  For  the 
affirmative:  Jim  Wright  (manager  of  the 
Westlngbouse  Advanced  Reactor  System — 
dlsannlngly  mild  mannered,  but  a  tough  and 
Incisive  debater) ;  Morton  Goldman  (vice 
president  and  manager  of  EnvlronmentcJ 
Safeguards,  NUS — possessor  of  extraordinary 
credentials  and  experience  directly  related 
to  public  health  and  safety  and  a  straight- 
forward manner  of  presenting  detailed  facts 


•Trout  Unlimited;  Society  for  the  Protec- 
tion of  New  Hampshire  Forests;  New  Hamp- 
shire Committee  for  Better  Water;  New 
Hampshire  Rural  Areas  Development  Com- 
mittee; Cooperative  Extension  Service:  New 
Hampshire  Department  of  Resources  and 
Economic  Development;  and  New  Hampshire 
Fish  and  Game  Department. 
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•ad  flforM);  nnmflTimMit  and  oonctraoUoa 
expmt,  WUU«m  Pttwop  (▼!<:«  prartiWnt 
KBAaoO  aanrloM):  moA  flnaUy  ABO  Uwyw, 
Howard  Stimpmr  (aalBCaat  general  oouoael  for 
Lloenalng  and  Megwlatkwi ) . 

DAjnsi*  o*  DATiaa 
At  the  beglnnlsig  of  the  conference,  the 
nuclear  debating  team  may  have  felt  a  bit 
like  martyn  before  the  Ilona:  A  table  In 
the  entranceway  to  the  conference  room 
wae  well-atocked  with  the  claaalcal  anti- 
nuclear  literature — some  of  the  article*  even 
bad  the  moet  trlghtanlng  pet— g—  undar- 
Bcored.  (MlMlng  from  the  collection:  Theoe 
J.  Tbompaon'a  echolarly  review  of  "The 
CareleM  Atom,"  publlahed  by  the  Atomic 
Indnatrlal  Forum  In  Ita  special  Karch  Inue 
of  INFO.)  The  auditorium  waa  fUlad  to  ca- 
pacity, and  the  name  taga  tdentlfled  the  at- 
tendee* aa  etate  nfllrlali  and  leglalatora. 
houaewlvea,  buxlneaamen,  and  repraaenta- 
tlvea  of  such  organizations  aa  League  of 
Women  Voters,  Audubon  Society,  New  Eng- 
land Wild  nowar  Preservation  Society,  and 
Trout  Unlimited.  A  large  contingency,  ap- 
parently from  the  Park  Service,  wore  tml- 
forms  and  side  arma. 

But   the  Daniels   at   the   beginning  may 
have    had    some    cauae    to    feel    more    Uka 
Davids    flf'the    end — a    point    In    time    at 
whiCti  th«!r  stood  fast  as  dedicated  profea- 
slonals   ready   and   willing  to   talk   on   any 
facet  of  nuclear  power  and  to  answer  any 
question — Including  thoae  from  a  very  calm, 
petite,  and  low-voiced  lady  Judge  from  Brmt- 
telboro,    Vt.,    who   was   concerned    about   a 
strange  a«t  of  leukemia  cases  and  was  wor- 
ried  about   radioactive   materials    becoming 
loat  along  the  roads;  a  worry  enhanced,  no 
doubt,  by  some  of  the  Itt«rat\ire  handouta. 
On    the    other    hand.    Abrahamson    and 
Novlck  left  before  the  second  day's  debate, 
and  the  embarrasaed  program  planners  were 
forced  to  announce  to  a  packed  room,  "Due 
to   circumstances  beyond   our  control  .  .  ." 
Abrahamaon  had  informed  bis  hoets  on  tha 
first  day  of  a  leglttmata  conflict  at  tils  boa- 
pltal,  but  with  NcTl^  It  waa  another  story. 
Already  peaved  about  arriving  In  Concord 
at  3:00  ajn.  In  a  rainstorm  and  finding  no 
room  In  the  botel   (see  Editor's  Memoran- 
dum) and  cross  with  the  planners  for  first 
not  Informing  him  fully  on  the  program — 
the  debate.   In   particular — and   second   be- 
cause   they    simply    gave    him    an    airline 
schedule  (and  dldnt  book  his  return  flight) . 
The  local  organizers  said  Novlck  was  accom- 
panied by  his  press  agent,  Bogan,  and  they 
had    relayed    everything    to    ^'"i    expecting 
that  be  would  take  care  of  the  details.  As 
a  consequence.  Novlck  choae  to  book  a  noon 
flight   out  of   Boston   on    the   second   day, 
which   necessitated    a   9:00    ajn.    departure 
from  Concord — the  debate  waa  scheduled  to 
start  at  9:30. 

COKraONTATIOK 

Novlck  announced  his  Imminent  dep«ir- 
ture  at  a  preaa-conference  breakfast,  which 
prompted  Jim  Wright,  seeing  he  was  going 
to  mlsa  the  opi>ortunlty  for  an  optaa  debate, 
to  maneuver  for  a  direct  confrontation.  He 
told  the  preas  that  many  of  Novlck'a  state- 
ments made  In  hla  luncheon  address  and 
In  his  book  are  "totally  errtmeous,"  and  he 
proceeded  to  queatlon  the  objectivity  and 
reaponalbillty  of  Novlck's  publlshsrs  and 
sponsoring  Institute 

But  there  waa  no  confrontation — Novlck 
did  not  respond. 

aAOIOLOOT 

Although  thermal  effects  came  in  for  some 
legalistic  discussions,  particularly  by  New 
Hampshire  lawyer  Peter  Shapiro,  who  was 
rehearsing  his  arguments  for  presentation 
before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  the  primary 
focus  of  the  conference  was  on  potential 
radiological  hazards  from  the  floor  on  the  sec- 
ond day,  this  is  a  real  atrea  of  concern  »jwr>ng 
the  New  Hampshire  citizens.  This  imhhj  to  bo 
a  shift  In  emphaala  on  the  part  ot  **»^  ^y^jn— 
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servatlonlats  (If  not  by  the  public),  and  It 
has  been  suggastsd  that  the  opponents  of 
nuclear  power  have  homed  in  on  radiological 
safety  becauae  the  AXC  cannot  wwl^ide  these 
arguments  ttota  its  public  hearlngi  aa  It  has 
been  legally  able  to  do  with  thermal  sffocts.* 
Both  Wright  and  Ooldman  gave  Impres- 
sive arguments  and  detailed  statistics  on  tbs 
minute  amounta  (less  than  1%  of  pannlasi- 
ble  llmiU  estahUshed  by  IntamatKmal  ra- 
diological standards)  of  radioactivity  dis- 
charged from  a  nucleai;  power  plant  and 
lold  of  the  rigorous  monitoring  programs 
and  control  measures  In  effect  to  protect  the 
public  health  and  safety,  but  Abrahamson 
and  Carlson  countered  that  the  minute 
quantltlea  are  addltlvee  and  that  the  total 
future  effects  cannot  be  accurately  calcu- 
lated at  this  Ume.  Both  antagonists  «*mj» 
out  strongly  In  favor  of  nudaar  power,  but 
they  argued  that  the  technology  Is  now 
avidlable  to  preclude  any  radioactive  or 
thermal  discharge  Into  the  environment— 
both  polnta  were  challenged  by  the  pro- 
tagonlsta.  Concluded  Abrahamaon  and 
Carlson:  the  price  In  dollars  must  be  paid 
now  for  preventive  measures. 

NOVICX 

By  a  strange  coincidence,  Merrll  Elsenbud, 
professor  of  environmental  medldne,  NYU, 
and  director  of  The  New  York  City  Rnvlron- 
mental  Protection  Administration,  appeared 
on  the  Today  Show  on  the  morning  of  the 
conference's  flrst  day,  and,  among  other 
things,  reported  that  more  radioactivity  goes 
up  the  stack  of  a  coal  burner  than  from  a 
nuclear  plant.  This  became  a  keynote  item 
to  which  several  conference  speakers  re- 
turned on  numerous  occasions,  but  none 
more  dramatically  than  Novlck  during  his 
luncheon  address. 

"Talking  about  quanutles  of  radioactivity 
coming  from  a  coal  stack  is  missing  the 
point,"  said  Novlck.  "Man  may  be  in  worse 
ahape  standing  In  the  plume  of  a  coal  plant 
than  he  la  In  the  plume  of  a  nuclear  plant. 
but.  If  you  blanketed  the  earth  with  soot, 
the  background  radiation  would  not  change 
from  a  coal  plant.  You  are  Just  moving  mate- 
rial. With  nuclear  plants  the  problem  Is  dif- 
ferent because  you  are  creating  radioactivity 
and  increasing  the  background." 

Novlck'a  address  centered  generally  on  two 
themes:  The  'incestuous'  relationship  be- 
tween the  AEC  and  the  JCAE  (Ellen  Thro. 
NN,  May  '69);  and  the  maximum  credible 
nuclear  accident — a  condition  under  which 
he  postulates  bis  favorite  horror-thriller,  the 
"China  Problem." 

Using  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  as  his  take- 
off point,  Novlck  spoke  of  the  unique  federal 
agency  it  created  with  a  monopoly  to  develop, 
promote,  and  regulate  the  nuclear  industry 
and  of  the  JCAE — "Senior  men  with  a  unique 
Influence  In  Congress."  Across  the  years,  he 
said,  "strange  and  disturbing  things"  have 
happened:  "The  AEC  and  the  JCAE  have 
begun  to  merge  and  blend  and  to  change 
their  IdenUty;  for  example,  JCAE  stoff  mem- 
bers seem  to  come  from  the  AEC,  and  AEC 
Commissioners  from  the  JCAE  staff."  With  a 
relationship  such  as  this,  he  said,  one  can- 
not expect  the  government  to  re-evaluate  it- 
self, and  he  cited  as  an  example  the  current 
budgetary  manipulations  to  cut  back  on  gov- 
ernment spending  In  which  "peaceful  uses  of 
nuclear  energy  came  off  with  more  money 
than  It  started  with."  He  concluded  that  this 
Is  what  happens  "when  the  government  con- 
trols its  own  activities." 

Novlck  stressed  that  he  la  In  complete 
agreement  with  his  opponents  that  a  nuclear 
reactor  "cannot  explode."  which  is  contrary 
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'  Indeed,  radioactive  discharge  has  not  al- 
ways been  thought  of  aa  a  problam.  m  the 
e«rly  days  during  the  Ravenswood  *»— rt^gi 
when  asked  how  much  radloactiyitj  wotUd 
be  discharged  into  the  Bast  Blver  the  classic 
answer  was  "not "  ~ 


to  what  his  own  magazine  publishes  (see 
box)  and.  as  Ooldman  later  pointed  out,  to 
what  hla  publishers  say  in  their  book  pro- 
motion oampalgna.  Explosion  or  no  explo- 
sion. Novlck  postulates  a  nuclear  accident 
called  the  "China  Problem, "  which  happens 
with  loss  of  coolant:  "Within  5  seconds  the 
fuel  rods  will  burst  and  some  will  shatter: 
within  a  few  mlnutas  the  entire  mass  will 
melt  into  the  bottom  of  the  reactor,  where 
the  radioactive  decay  from  the  residue  con- 
tinues to  put  out  heat.  Pouring  water  on 
the  dense  lump  won't  do  any  good,  and  you 
get  the  China  Problem,'  where  the  molten 
lump  will  melt  through  the  bottom  of  the 
reactor  and  on  down  to  China." 

He  said  that  reactors  are  operated  by  peo- 
ple and  that  people  make  mistakes,  and  he 
asked  the  question:  "Do  we  have  confidence 
that  every  contingency  has  been  foreseen 
and  every  consequence  forestalled?"  He  con- 
cluded that  we  do  not,  and  he  turned  again 
to  the  AEC-JCAE,  which,  he  said,  are  In- 
sTilated  from  outside  pressure.  As  an  exam- 
ple of  this  last  claim,  he  said  the  New  Hamp- 
shire conference  was  the  first  time  the  AEC 
has  appeared  on  a  panel  with  its  critics. 
As  a  parting  admonition,  he  warned  his  au- 
dience: "It  is  imperative  that  we  do  not 
abandon  decision  making  to  those  charged 
with  promoting  the  program." 

a&miriAi. 

Some  of  Novlck's  statements  were  to  be 
challenged  later:  Howard  Shapar  referred  to 
the  numerous  public  hearing  rooms  in  which 
the  AEC  has  faced  its  critics  and  under  con- 
ditions permitting  cross  examination — "the 
beet  known  method  for  getting  out  the 
truth."  An  AEC  representative  has  calculated 
that  the  current  ABC  budget,  cut  by  some 
$78.6  million,  can  be  compared  with  the  pre- 
vious budget  as  follows:  In  Johnson's  last 
budget,  the  AEC's  defense  portion  was  62%; 
In  NUon's  budget,  the  AEC  defense  portion 
la  53%.  Stated  another  way:  "Peaceful  uses 
of  nuclear  energy  came  out  with  lest  money 
than  it  started  with." 

But  the  dynamics  were  provided  by  Wright. 
who  had  trouble  containing  himself  as  a 
head-table  guest  during  Novlck's  address, 
and  after  the  luncheon  he  was  swarmed  upon 
by  the  press  seeking  a  rebuttal.  Calling  much 
of  the  talk  "grossly  incompetent  and  Irre- 
sponsible" and  warning  that  Novlck  should 
be  read  and  heard  with  "extreme  caution." 
Wright  reiterated  nuclear  safety  records, 
criteria,  and  implementations,  and,  on  the 
matter  of  environmental  effects,  he  retxirned 
to  the  main  theme  of  bis  formal  paper  to 
say  that  the  economic  advantages  are  not 
nuclear  power's  moat  important  attribute — 
the  main  benefit  is  that  nuclear  power  Is 
"least  damaging"  to  the  natural  environ- 
ment. Nuclear  power,  he  said.  Is  the  first 
major  exception  to  "man's  lack  of  foresight 
in  hla  long  series  of  progressive  steps  toward 
a  better  world,"  because  matters  of  environ- 
mental effects  and  safety  standards  were 
anticipated  before  commercial  nuclear  power 
came  into  being. 

SATIONAL    PLANNINO 

After  all  was  said  and  done.  It  was  reaUy 
the  home  folks  who  scored  the  major  points 
(with  perhaps  the  exception  of  a  young  man 
from  the  coal  industry  who  stood  up  and  told 
the  people  from  New  Hampshire  that  they 
were  going  to  need  every  kilowatt  they  could 
come  by,  be  It  from  nuclear,  coal,  or  whale 
oil,  which,  panelist  Goldman  quipped, 
"would  also  have  some  effect  on  the  ecol- 
ogy!") 

In  a  formal  paper  during  the  first  day, 
WUliam  Tallman,  president  of  Public  Service 
Company  of  New  Hampshire,  warned  that  if 
there  are  any  more  delays  on  the  Seabrook 
plant  schedule  there  will  be  a  serloiu  short- 
age of  electricity  In  New  Hampshire  anrund 
1974.  He  said  Ms  utility  is  not  pioneering  In 
nuclear  (Yankes-Bowe.  Conneotteut  Yankee, 
and  the  nuclear  submarines  were  cited  as 
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proven  prsoedsnu) ,  and  bs  stnased  "we  too 
live  In  Nsw  Hampshire,  and  we  want  things 
to  be  ni^t."  Psrb^M  ths  biggest  boost  for 
both  Tallman  and  nuclear  came  In  his  intro- 
duction by  Mis.  Jean  L.  Hennessey,  house- 
wife and  member  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Oommittse  for  Bettar  Water,  who  chaired  one 
session.  As  a  oonaerrattoolst,  she  said,  ahe 
bad  always  been  led  to  bellere  that  utility 
ezecutlTes  are  all  some  kind  of  devU  dead-aet 
on  destroying  the  wonders  of  nature.  Then 
sbe  ticked  off  the  conservation  programs  on 
which  ahe  has  served  with  Tallman,  and  ahe 
admitted  that  she  was  forced  to  introduce 
him  as  a  leading  cltlsen  with  an  established 
leoord  of  concern  for  the  conservation  of 
natural  resources. 

Finally.  It  was  ancHotman  R.  Frank  Oregg, 
chairman.  New  Rngland  River  Basins  Oom- 
misslon,  in  the  final  paper  of  the  day,  who 
brought  things  into  tiM  most  ratlonaa  frame- 
work. Without  fuss  or  fanfare  and  citing 
such  documents  as  "Oonslderations  Affecting 
Steam  Power  Plant  site  Selection"  by  the 
U.S.  CMBcs  of  Science  and  Technology  (NN, 
Feb.  '60)  and  the  Statement  on  Thermal 
Power  Plant  Siting  prepared  by  his  own  com- 
mission, he  called  for  delibwate  and  rational 
planning  on  power  requirements  and  com- 
mitments. In  conclusion,  he  urged  the  con- 
ferees to  rely  on  the  knowledge  of  distin- 
guished professional  people  and  to  be  careful 
lest  they  be  deprived  of  nuclear  power  be- 
cause of  some  emotional  and  questionable 
claims  that  are  being  put  forth. 

KPILOOTTE 

Two  we^s  later,  Paul  Boflnger,  forester 
for  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  New 
Hampshire  Forests  and  head  of  the  confer- 
ence planning  committee,  told  Nuclear  Netoa 
that  be  considered  the  conference  a  real  suc- 
cess. "Many  people,"  he  said,  "have  told  me 
that  they  sure  know  a  lot  more  now  about 
nuclear  power  than  they  did  before." 

He  also  admitted  that  he  had  heard  quite 
a  few  critical  remarks  about  Novlck's  failure 
to  appear  before  the  public  discussion. 


LOUIS  BACHRACR  OP  THE  BRONX 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or   NTW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  5, 1969 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  6  months 
ago  this  Saturday,  one  of  the  most  be- 
loved men  in  my  home  community  passed 
away.  Louis  Bachrach  was  a  stanch  and 
active  support  of  the  Bronx  Boys  Club. 
and  it  was  in  that  capacity  that  I  came 
to  know  him,  but  the  boys  dub  was  only 
one  of  many  organizations  to  which  he 
devoted  his  great  energies  and  talents. 
Probably  the  one  organization  that  was 
closest  to  his  heart  was  the  Hebrew 
Home  for  the  Aged  In  Rlverdale,  N.Y. 
Louis  Bachrach  was  chairman  of  the 
home's  Bronx  division,  and  among  oth^ 
activities  organized  a  remarkably  suc- 
cessful dinner  and  journal  each  year.  His 
breezy  and  affectionately  humorous  way 
of  presiding  at  the  dinner  was  unfor- 
gettable. 

By  unanimous  consent  I  Include  here- 
with two  brief  remembrances  of  Louis 
Bachrach  with  which  I  wholeheartedly 
and  warmly  concur.  The  flrst  was  pre- 
pared by  his  lifetime  associate  in  busi- 
ness and  in  InnnmeraMe  good  causes, 
Abraham  Ourevlch,  and  the  second  by 
the  ofDcers  and  board  of  directors  of 
the  Hebrew  Home  for  the  Aged: 
cacv BM— Bvt  11 
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On  December  7,  1908  Bronx  Oounty  lost 
a  dlstinguisbsd  dtlasn,  llr.  Louis  Bachrach. 
He  was  a  rasidaDt  of  ths  Bronx  for  fifty  ywus, 
and  for  almdM  forty  at  tboss  years  hs 
served  as  llreasurer  of  Security  Mutual  In- 
surance Company  of  New  York,  the  only 
instiranoe  company  wltb  a  Bronx  Hems  Office, 
and  one  of  ths  outstanding  buslnsss  orga- 
nisations In  Bronx  county. 

Louis  Bachrach  was  known  throughout 
ths  Bronx  as  a  man  of  personal  wit  and 
charm,  and  was  an  ardent  worker  and  con- 
trlbuftor  tor  all  worthy  charities  and  causes 
such  as  ths  Bronx  Boys  Oltib,  ths  United 
Jewish  AhmsI,  the  National  Oonfsrenoe  of 
Christians  and  Jews,  the  Federation  of  Jewiah 
Phllanthropiea,  ths  Aklba  Hebrew  Academy, 
the  Jewish  Ttisologlcal  Seminary,  ths  Amsrl- 
can  Jewish  Congress,  and  in  particular,  the 
Hebrew  Home  for  the  Aged  at  Rlverdale, 
which  was  his  pet  charity. 

Hs  had  lived  In  the  Klngsbridge  commtm- 
Ity  of  the  Bronx  for  many  years,  and  was  one 
of  the  founders  and  builders  of  the  Kings- 
bridge  Heights  Jewish  Oentar. 

This  short  man  with  a  big  dgar,  flavorful 
accent  and  kindly  wit,  could  enliven  any 
fundralslng  gathering  by  his  unique  capacity 
for  public  speaking.  Largely  a  self-educated 
man,  he  had  the  practical  knowledge  and 
keen  ability  to  get  things  done.  His  was  a 
rare  talent  for  all  forms  of  opinion  and  a  gen- 
uine acceptance  of  people,  as  well  as  a  dsep 
sense  of  social  reepect  for  his  own  family  and 
extending  to  every  member  of  his  commvmlty. 

Mr.  Louis  Bcu^rach  will  Indeed  be  missed 
by  everyone  In  Bronx  Oounty. 

Louis  Bachrach  came  from  Russia  as  a  boy 
of  13  and  settled  with  his  parents  In  Harlem. 
He  was  soon  working  at  odd  trades  to  earn  a 
livelihood  for  himself  and  his  family. 

In  1029  he  was  one  of  the  principal  orga- 
nizers of  the  Security  Mutual  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  New  York.  He  was  associated  with 
the  Company  as  Its  Treasurer  for  40  years. 

Largely  self  educated,  Mr.  Bachrach  de- 
voted 66  years  of  his  life  in  this  covmtry  and 
imtil  the  day  of  his  death  to  a  host  of  civic, 
religious,  educational  and  charitable  causes 
and  agencies.  He  had  a  full  appreciation  of 
the  Importance  of  serving  the  conmiunlty  as 
a  serious  dedicated  worker. 

He  was  wise  In  the  ways  of  this  world.  He 
waa  kind  and  considerate,  fully  aware  of  his 
responsibilities  to  his  fellow  man.  He  acted 
out  these  responsibilities  in  a  way  that  re- 
siilted  in  productive  projects  benefitting  the 
community  and  all  the  people  in  it. 

It  was  characteristic  of  him  to  walk  In  the 
ways  of  hla  sainted  parents.  His  mother  of 
blessed  memory  was  one  of  the  fotmders  in 
1917  and  an  early  supporter  of  The  Hebrew 
Home  for  the  Aged  of  Harlem. 

Louis  Bachrach  was  a  loyal  son,  devoted 
to  the  ideals  of  his  mother.  From  the  time 
that  she  helped  found  the  Home,  until  the 
day  of  his  own  passing,  Mr.  Bachrach  helped 
to  build  and  maintain  the  institution.  It 
now  shelters  and  cares  for  560  elderly  resi- 
dents in  beautiful  modern  facilities  set  in  an 
18%  acre  private  park  overlooking  the  Hud- 
son River. 

He  served  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Home,  He  was  a  Vice  Chair- 
man of  its  New  Building  "Foundation  Fund", 
and  an  Honorary  President  of  Its  Bronx  Divi- 
sion. For  seven  years,  he  led  the  Bronx  Divi- 
sion as  Its  President.  In  this  high  office,  he 
eetabllshed  new  fund  raising  records,  pro- 
ducing large  sums  of  money  for  Its  New 
Building  "Foundation  Fund". 

He  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Build- 
ing Industry  League  of  the  Bronx.  He  was  to 
have  been  the  Quest  of  Honor  of  their  An- 
nual Dinner,  the  evening  of  the  day  he  passed 
away. 

Among  his  other  communal  actlvitlas  was 
his  leadership  of  the  fund  raising  campaigns 
of  the  Federation  of  Jewish  Philanthropies, 
the  muted  Jewish  Appeal  and  the  Israel  Bond 
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Drives.  He  was  actively  identified  wltb  the 
National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews, 
the  Boys  Club  of  the  Bronx,  the  YMCA,  Aklba 
Hebrew  Academy,  the  Jewish  Theological 
Seminary  and  the  American  Jewish  Congress. 
He  was  a  founder,  builder  and  former  Officer 
of  the  Klngsbridge  Heights  Jewish  Oenter. 

For  all  his  good  works,  Louis  Bachrach 
will  be  long  remembered.  His  devotion  to  the 
welfare  of  his  fellow  man  will  forever  remain 
a  blessing.  He  is  missed  In  the  councils  of  all 
the  organizations  and  causes  be  served  so 
well.  His  sense  of  htimor  and  most  of  all  hla 
loyalty  and  devotion  to  his  friends  and  asso- 
ciates and  to  the  things  that  be  held  dear 
were  an  inspiration. 


UNITED  STATES-LATIN  AMERICAN 
FRIENDSHIP:  KEY  TO  HEMIS- 
PHERIC SOUDARTTY  IN  TODAY'S 
PAST-CHANGING  WORLD 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or  cAXJvoimA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  5, 1969 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  Important  elements  in  America's 
foreign  poUcy  has  always  been  our  close 
relationship  and  spirit  of  cooperation 
with  our  sister  republics  to  the  south. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  I  am  practicularly 
aware  of  the  vital  necessity  to  maintain 
an  attitude  of  mutual  cooperation  be- 
tween ourselves  and  our  good  neighbors 
in  Latin  America. 

So,  I  was  especially  pleased  to  read 
two  outstsmding  statements  recently  on 
the  subject  of  hemispheric  solidarity  and 
its  meaning  in  today's  world  of  rapid 
change  and  often  turbulent  conditions. 

These  statements  were  made  by  Dr. 
Mlsael  Pastrana-Borrero,  Ambassador 
of  Colombia  to  the  United  States,  and 
contain  a  most  thoughtful  discussion  of 
the  problems  and  opportunities  we  face 
as  we  strive  together  for  a  true  partner- 
ship for  progress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
I  include  the  Ambassador's  remarks  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 
Remarks  bt  Db.  Mtsaw,  Pasrsana  Bosazso 

AT  A  LtTNCHXON  OtVXM  IN  HiS  HOKOR  BT  THX 

Pan  American  Socntrr  or  thx  Unitkd 
States  and  the  Colombian-American 
Crambeb  or  CoMMBtCE.  March  14,  1969, 
AT  New  York,  N.Y. 

If  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  was  Benjamin 
Franklin  who,  justifying  his  shyness  when 
speaking  In  a  foreign  language,  stated  that 
in  BO  doing  "be  could  only  express  half  of 
what  he  was  thinking,  and  people  only  un- 
derstood half  of  what  he  said."  I  have  always 
tried  to  bear  this  In  mind,  or,  I  should  say 
more  sincerely,  that  my  lack  of  knowledge 
of  English  forces  me  to  do  so.  Today  I 
have  taken  this  risk,  considering  that  for 
many  of  those  who  generously  honor  me 
with  their  presence,  it  is  better  to  under- 
stand half  of  my  thoughts  than  to  miss  them 
altogether. 

The  subject  of  International  cooperation 
through  economic  aid.  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  since  the  end  of  World  War  n 
it  has  been  the  central  point  of  the  dialogue 
between  Industilallzed  and  develc^lng  ootm- 
trlee,  continues  to  maintain  squal  if  not 
greater  \irgency.  Because  it  Is  true  that, 
after  these  past  twenty  years  of  trial  and 
error,  there  Is  so  much  confusion,  ambiguity 
and    mi«iiTw<«t«t»Tw<wig    about    ttils    noble 
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ptdloy.  ttukt  It  is  worthwhile  to  mnalTsa  and 
•Mk  out  the  real  eauees.  In  order  to  be  able 
to  me— ure  more  preclaely  the  extent  ot  Ita 
effects. 

The  truth  la  that  the  cold  war  baa  ceaaed 
to  be  the  neuralgic  point  In  the  conTronta-^ 
tlon  between  the  two  sides  that  struggle  for 
world  power  and  responsibility.  Now  the  pre- 
dominant fact  Is  the  preeence  and  Insurgence 
of  two  thirds  of  mankind,  that  lives  In  the 
anguish  of  misery  and  that  being  conscious 
that  its  poverty  la  not  Inevitable,  searchea 
for  the  transition  of  a  backward  society  to 
participate  In  some  degree  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  wealthy  nations.  These  aspirations 
cause  special  tenalotta  In  underdeveloped 
areas  such  as  Southeast  Asia,  or  the  Middle 
Kast,  or  In  the  process  of  liberating  the 
colonies  in  Africa,  or  In  the  frequent  internal 
turmoU  of  Latin  America,  and  It  la  Just  In 
those  areas  where  the  crisis  explode  more 
violently  and  where  peace  Is  In  danger.  And 
this  great  gap  that  divides  the  nations  can- 
not be  maintained  without  compromising 
the  destiny  of  the  world  community. 

It  Is  also  Impossible  to  form  an  authentic 
policy  of  sincere  international  cooperation, 
without  establlshlag  reciprocal  trust  and 
understanding.  The  problem  of  development 
cartalAljt  has  a  worldwide  perspective,  but 
mwdflc  4>n>posals  for  help  must  be  adapted 
to  the  peculiar  conditions  of  similar  regions, 
and  sometimes  each  country  has  to  be  dealt 
with  Individually.  For  example.  In  the  expe- 
rience of  the  liCarahall  Plan,  perhaps  the  de- 
termining factors  In  the  rapid  recovery  of 
the  Western  European  economy  were  the  vast 
human  resoxirces  and  knowledge  available 
there,  that  obviously  do  not  have  equivalents 
In  the  developing  countries.  For  the  different 
underdeveloped  areas,  despite  the  common 
denominator  of  economic  backwardness. 
Ignorance  and  poverty,  the  confrontation  of 
the  problems  is  different  If  you  look  at  the 
huge  Asiatic  masses,  or  if  you  study  the  proc- 
ess of  the  African  nations  that  are  beginning 
their  Joiimey  as  free  and  autonomous  states, 
or  IX  you  appraise  the  group  of  Latin  Amer- 
ican nations  commonly  identified  by  tradi- 
tion, language,  race  and  religion. 

But,  still  m  the  wide  range  of  latitudes 
between  lower  California  and  Tlerra  del 
Fuego,  where  20  republics  exist  side  by  side 
In  an  area  ot  20  million  square  kilometers, 
with  more  than  220  million  Inhabitants,  you 
will  also  find  clear  differences  In  their  social 
and  economic  manifestations  which  also 
demand  special  solutions.  Next  to  countries 
like  Brazil,  almost  a  subcontinent  with  90 
million  people,  there  are  others  that  barely 
have  one  or  two  million  himian  beings.  While 
Venezuela,  for  Instance,  has  a  per  capita  In- 
come of  nearly  1.000  dollars,  there  are  many 
coiUQtrles  with  a  personal  income  not  greater 
than  200  dollars.  There  are  countries  with 
ample  financial  resources  due  to  their  Inter- 
national trade  and  others  that  hardly  have 
an  Income  of  19  dollars  per  capita  from  that 
source.  Other  countries  have  definite  lines  of 
contrast  In  degrees  of  development,  with 
highly  Industrialized  areas,  large  modem 
dtlea  contrasting  with  sectors  submerged  In 
the  deepest  poverty.  Thus,  without  under- 
estimating universal  criteria  for  foreign  aid. 
It  Is  necessary  to  consider  Its  Indvldual  char- 
acterlsUca  to  avoid  generalization  that  may 
lead  to  irreparable  errors. 

I  have  always  believed  that  the  contro- 
versy created  by  International  aid  U  due 
less  to  Its  need  and  Jiistlce,  than  to  the  In- 
stniments  used  and  the  conflicts  that  occa- 
sionally occur  between  the  aid  giving  and  the 
aid  receiving  naUons.  Knowing  as  I  do  the 
Idiosyncrasy  of  the  North  American  people,  I 
could  never  think  that  there  would  be  a 
citizen  In  this  coimtry  who  knowing  how  two 
thirds  of  the  world  live,  without  access  to 
minimum  conditions  of  existence,  oould  re- 
main calm  or  indifferent.  In  this  Interplane- 
tary era,  with  the  world  tightly  knit  together 
by  communications,  the  distances  between 
people  psrtMpatiiig  In  a  olvlllzatlon  of  abun- 
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dance  and  people  handicapped  by  the  strug- 
gle for  survival  Is  unaooeptabls;  and  It  Is  a 
situation  which  demands  Immediate  action 
because  it  is  a  problem  for  today  and  not 
for  future  generations. 

Fortunately.  In  Latin  America  we  are  be- 
coming aware  that  progress  depends  primar- 
ily on  ourselves,  that  development  la  a  na- 
tional   effort    produced    by    the    Intamal 
dynamics  of  a  society,  and  that  whaterer  the 
saerlfloss  In  economic  fields  or  social  areas. 
It  is  necessary  to  set.  our  clocks  ahead  to 
make  up  for  lost  time  without  blaming  any- 
one for  what  U  happening  to  us.  Regardless 
of  tbs  dUUculttes  and  setbacks  suffered  by 
our  countries  In  recent  years,  there  have 
been  Improvements  that  ahow  positive  signs 
of  acceleration  In  our  development,  and  a 
greater  popular  participation  In  our  process 
or  modernisation.    The    rate    of    economic 
growth  from  1980  up  to  now  has  been  an 
average   of   4.7%    per    year,    approximately 
equal  to  the  average  rate  of  growth  of  the 
majortty  of  the  developed  countries.  A  Urge 
majority  of  the  Latin  AJnerlcan  governments, 
in  the  same  period,  have  placed  special  em- 
phasis on  education,  health,  bousing,  dis- 
tribution of  land  tenure,  and  an  Increase  of 
economic  opportunities  searching  for  greater 
social  mobility.  Also,  the  experience  of  these 
years  teachee  us  th*t  it  social  development  is 
lmp>oeslble      without      vigorous      economic 
growth,  political  stability  is  unattainable  if 
this  growth  does  not  Include  the  Improve- 
ment of  living  conditions  and  a  wider  par- 
UclpaUon  of  the  people  In  the  fieiwtntlal  na- 
tional   goals.    The    advances    obtained    by 
Latin   America    In    this    period    have    been 
gained  with  such  a  great  effort  In  savings 
and  self-help,  that  In  the  seven  years  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  domestic  Investment  In 
the  Hemisphere  has  been  estimated  at  160 
billion  dollars,  of  wlilch  only  6.7%  represents 
contributions  ftom  public  and  private  as- 
sistance from  the  United  States. 

But  If  there  Is  agreement  that  develop- 
ment should  be  sought  primarily  by  the 
underdeveloped,  and  that  structural  reforms 
cannot  be  postponed.  It  Is  also  true  that 
because  of  our  weakness  In  trade  and  our 
acciunulated  Indebtedness,  It  Is  not  possi- 
ble to  hasten  an  orderly  transformation, 
avoiding  anarchic  or  violent  trends,  without 
contlnuo\is  assistance  from  foreign  capital. 
Unfortunately,  the  tendency  In  both  foreign 
trade  and  aid  has  declined  In  the  last  few 
years.  Latin  America's  share  of  world  com- 
merce has  decreased,  causing,  therefore,  an 
additional  burden  to  our  economlee.  These 
events  Indicate  that  International  trade  has 
been  used  more  for  the  benefit  of  the  wealthy 
countries  than  to  the  advantage  of  the  poor 
natlotu. 

The  Latin  American  balance  of  trade  >>»* 
Increased  Its  deficit  from  1.000  million  in 
1966  to  1.700  million  dollars  in  1967.  Indi- 
cating that  for  predominantly  rigid  econ- 
omlee. which  moet  of  the  Latin  American 
countries  have,  the  protectionism  of  ad- 
vanced countries  contributes  to  ftuther  de- 
terioration. This  has  happened  with  the 
restrictive  measures  adopted  by  the  United 
States  to  Improve  Its  own  balance  of  pay- 
ments, and  other  steps  taken  by  European 
countries  because  of  the  devaliiation  of  their 
currencies. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  crisis  of  Indus- 
trialized countries  Is  Immediately  reflected  In 
higher  poverty  In  underdeveloped  areas  and, 
paradoxically,  the  prosperity  of  wealthy 
countries  Is  not  always  projected  on  the  poor 
communities. 

It  is  quite  difficult  to  evaluate  correctly 
the  amoimt  of  additional  capital  that  un- 
derdeveloped oountrles  need  to  ma,lntaln  a 
minimum  rate  of  growth.  The  Conference  of 
Punta  del  Bate  estimated  this  addlUonal 
capital  need  for  the  Latin  American  Repub- 
lics at  20  billion  dollars  over  a  10-year  pe- 
riod. The  Conference  held  at  Geneva  in 
1964 — stressing  the  respssisiblllties  of  rich 
nations  more  than  the  need  of  less  favored 
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ones  merely  advised  the  former  to  devote 
1%  ot  tlxtir  gross  national  product  to  help 
poorer  countries.  None  of  theee  proposals 
have  iieen  carried  out.  Nor  did  Ambaseador 
Stevenson's  proposal  in  1961— ratlfled  by  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly — to  make 
the  sixties  a  decade  of  development,  attain 
Blgnlflcant  momentum. 

It  is  worthwhile  to  remember  that  at  the 
time  of  the  liarabaU  Plan,  foreign  aid  given 
by  the  United  States  came  to  2.1%  of  lu 
gross  national  product  and  barely  reaches 
.7%  today.  With  the  hi^est  individual  in- 
come  In  the  world,  the  United  States  actu- 
aUy  ranks  8th  In  foreign  aid  per  capiu. 

Any  partial  approximation  in  the  study  of 
International  cooperation  can  i»t>ve  to  be 
erroneous,  emphasising  only  one  of  these 
alternatives:  trade  or  loans;  public  or  pri- 
vate Investment,  technical  or  finanA^ft}  gj. 
sUtance.  Foreign  aid  poUcy  has  to  be  con- 
sidered  as  a  whole.  As  far  as  Internationa] 
trade  is  oonoemed.  there  has  to  be  a  revision 
of  the  btUTlers  that  dlst\irb  the  exchange  of 
basic  products  and  prevent  the  entrance  of 
manufactured  goods  from  Latin  America  to 
the  world  markets  by  means  ot  quotas  and 
other  restrictions,  as  in  the  case  of  textiles 
Considering  the  critical  period  that  the 
emerging  countries  are  going  through,  with 
progressively  unfav<»able  terms  of  trade,  it 
is  in  the  Interest  of  elementary  Justice  to 
study  formulas  of  preferentUl  treatment,  or 
at  least  cancel  certain  discriminations  that 
some  regional  tariff  agreements  place  against 
our  exports. 

As  far  as  financing  is  concerned,  It  Is  ob- 
vloiu  that  credits  which  tend  to  favor  a  coun- 
try's own  balance  of  payments,  or  constitute 
Instrimients  to  open  new  markets,  are  not 
the  best  for  the  development  of  the  third 
world.  Economic  aid  needs  not  only  to  be 
increased  In  volume,  but  its  condition  should 
be  modified  to  make  it  more  efllclent.  Intro- 
ducing lower  or  no  Interest  rates  and  such 
terms  as  to  allow  reimbursement  only  after 
the  effort  of  development  begins  to  produce 
the  desired  results.  Also  foreign  aid  should 
not  be  regarded  by  developing  countries  as  a 
means  to  postpone  urgent  political  and  social 
changes,  nor  should  It  be  regarded  with  a 
mentality  of  charity  or  a  missionary  spirit. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  disappointment  and 
fatigue  in  foreign  aid  policies  is  the  way  In 
which  lending  countries  explain  It  to  their 
own  public  opinion.  The  amount  of  private 
Investment  in  Latin  America  is  often  men- 
tioned— 482  millions  in  1966  and  461  mllUons 
In  1966 — but  this  figure  should  be  comple- 
mented by  the  amount  of  earnings  obtained 
by  American  Investment  In  the  area,  which 
totalled  1.160  and  1.261  millions  In  said  years. 
In  the  overall  statistical  analysis  of  aid,  mili- 
tary assistance  is  incliKled,  as  well  as  trans- 
actions also  favorable  to  capital  exporters, 
such  as  loans  called  "credit  for  suppliers". 
Usually  when  someone  mentions  loans  given, 
little  is  said  about  relmbiirsement. 
"Since  the  beginning  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  total  disbursements  In  loans  from 
the  Government  of  the  United  SUtes  to  Latin 
America  amount  to  6.853.8  million  dollars, 
while  repayments  reached  2.141.1  millions  In 
principal,  plus  734.4  millions  of  accrued  in- 
terest. In  other  words,  50%  of  the  total 
amount  of  those  loans  were  rejiaid  in  the 
same  period. 

Apart  from  these  figures  which  sufficiently 
demonstrate  the  trend  of  the  aid  for  both 
sides.  It  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
that  by  contributing  to  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  poor  nations,  profitable 
nutfkets  are  being  opened  for  United  SUtes 
commerce,  additional  traffic  is  generated  for 
Its  own  transportation  system  and  new  ac- 
tivities are  offered  to  commercial  banks,  thus 
creating  stability  that  contributes  to  a  better 
climate  for  private  investment  abroad  and 
consequenUy,  easier  remittance  of  royalties 
and  profits.  It  can  be  said  that  every  dollar 
that  goes  Into  the  economy  of  a  less  devel- 
oped coxmtry  returns  to  Its  lender  In  the 
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form  of  purchases  of  goods  and  services.  In 
the  specific  case  of  Colombia,  every  dollar  re- 
ceived through  United  States  foreign  aid  is 
directed  towards  trade  with  this  country. 
But  in  addition  to  funds  from  these  loans, 
42%  of  our  exports  revenue  Is  used  in  the 
/United  States  regardless  of  a  chronically  un- 
favorable balance  of  payments.  Thus,  foreign 
aid  funds  are  represented  overseas  more  In 
the  form  of  mdustrlal  machinery,  agricul- 
tural equipment,  fertilizers,  construction  ma- 
terials, and  other  consumer  goods  and  ser- 
vices, than  In  dollars. 

Accordingly,  the  imfavorable  balance  of 
payments  that  some  Industrialised  countries 
Itave  registered  In  the  last  years  is  far  from 
being  caused  by  foreign  assistance. 

It  is  also  Important  to  mention  that  in 
the  midst  of  a  debate  In  the  Cmnmlttee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, former  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  af- 
firmed that  about  700,000  persons  In  the 
United  States  were  engaged  in  acUvltles 
originating  from  foreign  aid  programs. 
Whereas  in  the  Marshall  Plan  donations 
amounted  to  90%  of  the  avaUable  funds,  the 
exact  opposite  has  happened  with  the  flow 
of  lotms  to  Latin  America. 

Of  course,  it  is  also  necessary  to  convey 
the  slgniflcance  of  foreign  aid  to  less  devel- 
oped countries,  because  It  represents  an  es- 
sential means  of  strengthening  the  basis  of 
the  economic,  social  and  political  life  of  the 
new  nations.  Assistance  from  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  to  Colombia's 
multiple  propams  has  been  extremely  useful 
to  maintain  an  impropriate  level  of  imports 
and  by  virtue  of  the  counterpcut  funds  in 
local  currency,  it  has  been  poeslble  to  make 
higher  Investments  In  rotwls,  eleotrlflcatlon, 
bousing  and  agricultural  credit  and  finance 
projects  from  the  private  sector.  On  behalf 
of  my  Oovenunent  I  am  pleased  to  recognize 
the  benefits  of  this  assistance  to  the  success 
of  our  programs. 

At  the  end  of  this  century,  Latin  America 
will  have  at  least  500  million  people.  For 
the  United  States  to  be  an  Island  of  prosper- 
ity next  to  20  nations  In  the  throes  of  under- 
development could  be  a  very  sertovis  situation. 
War  against  poverty  Is  a  difficult  strife,  be- 
cause it  is  not  only  the  fight  against  it,  but 
the  determination  not  to  live  with  it.  It  is 
true  that  no  country  has  a  mandate  to  i»otect 
the  world  from  poverty,  but  when  countries 
assume  responsibilities  in  a  historical  mo- 
ment, such  responsibilities  cannot  be  avoided. 
Isolationism  in  the  face  of  the  problems  of 
Latin  AmMica  would  mean  a  retreat  from 
the  policy  of  Hemispheric  solidarity  in  de- 
fense of  OUT  security,  our  dignity  and  our 
ooounon  destiny.  A  policy  that  the  fifth 
President  of  this  country  stated  a  century 
and  a  half  ago  has  bound  the  friendship 
of  the  New  World  ever  since. 

This  policy  requires  a  great  amount  of 
understanding  and  good-will,  of  stimulus 
and  impulse.  This  Is  the  role  being  fulfilled 
by  the  Pan  American  Society  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Colombian-American  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  Among  their  members  I 
have  friends  I  have  known  for  many  years 
who  are  well  aware  of  my  enthusiasm  for  the 
Inter-American  friendship.  My  deep  grati- 
tude to  them  for  giving  me  the  opportunity 
to  speak  to  you  with  great  sincerity  that  Is 
In  ultUnate  terms  the  best  way  to  build 
optimism  and  hope. 

RcMAuu  or  Dr.  Mis&xl  Pastkana-Bobkdo, 

AT    TRK    BANQXrXT    GiVXN    BT    THZ    ROTAST 

District  CoNrRRXNCE  in  Akron,  Ohio,  on 
March  27.  1969 

The  Rotary  Club  of  "El  Chlcd"  In  Bogota, 
the  capital  of  Colombia,  Interpreting  the 
sentiments  of  human  solidarity  which  are  the 
basis  of  the  Rotary  movement  throughout 
the  world,  in  November,  1967  called  the  at- 
tenUon  of  aU  the  other  Rotary  Clubs  to  the 
serious  social,  economic  and  cultural  oondl- 
tions  existing  In  the  countries  of  the  so- 
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called  Third  World.  This  appeal  evoked  an 
Immediate  and  surprising  response  from 
Rotary  Clubs  in  all  Continents;  from  people 
of  all  races,  religions  and  ideologies.  This 
worldwide  answer  showed  clearly  that  the 
problems  of  the  underdeveloped  countries  lie 
deep  in  the  conscience  of  manldnd  and  are 
In  urgent  need  of  solution.  These  are  also 
the  reasons  for  this  sympofitum,  to  which 
Rotarlans  from  this  section  of  the  United 
States  have  Invited  fellow  citizens  of  Colom- 
bia— a  country  beginning  Its  development — 
for  a  frank  and  open  discussion  across  the 
table  to  evaluate  the  instruments  of  inter- 
national coop>eration  before  the  poverty  and 
backwardness  of  the  neighbor  nations  of 
Latin  America. 

It  is  impossible  at  the  present  time  to  ig- 
nwe  the  facts  of  underdevelopment  which 
determine  the  very  existence  of  moet  of  the 
people  of  the  world,  which  threatens  world 
stability  and  peace,  because  it  will  be  un- 
wise to  assume  that  time  alone  can  bring 
about  changes  that  can  no  longer  be  post- 
poned. One  of  the  explanations  for  a  less 
vigorous  friendship  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Latin  American  countries, 
that  perhaps  has  delayed  the  total  Integra- 
tion of  the  Hemisphere  In  all  its  aspects.  Is 
the  circumstance  that  too  often  our  relations 
in  the  past  have  been  conducted  almost  at 
government  level,  while  Industrial  groups, 
labor  organizations  and  civic  associations 
have  not  fully  participated  in  consolidating 
this  friendship. 

It  is  a  fact  that  In  today's  Interplanetary 
era  the  great  causes  of  humanity  loom  larger 
than  persons  or  nations,  and  problems  which 
only  a  few  years  ago  were  confined  to  a  city 
or  a  country,  today  have  International  per- 
spective. As  Archibald  MacLeish  wrote  of  the 
adventure  which  permitted  the  earth  to  be 
seen  for  the  first  time  ffOm  the  depth  of 
space,  it  Is  a  new  concept  which  must  change 
the  minds  of  men  and  make  them  think  In 
terms  of  "brothers  who  Imow  they  are  truly 
brothers". 

One  of  the  fimdamental  features  in  the 
present  era  Is  the  emergence  of  the  Third 
World  of  revolution,  underdevelopment  and 
poverty.  It  is  not  that  poverty  Is  new,  for  It 
has  been  a  part  of  the  peoples'  heritage  from 
the  beglnnmg  of  history.  What  is  new  is 
the  phenomenon  which  appeared  after  the 
Second  World  War,  better  described  In  the 
words  of  the  Indian  Prime  Minister  Nehru, 
"the  people's  awareness  of  misery  and  their 
impatience  to  be  free  from  It".  Of  every 
three  men  In  the  world  today,  two  Uve  In 
poverty  and  hunger,  and  the  demographic 
explosion  will  determine  that  In  the  next 
25  years  the  population  of  the  underdevel- 
oped coiuitries  will  Increase  more  than  in 
the  last  century.  Advanced  nations  such  as 
the  United  States,  Ruskla,  E\irope,  Japan  and 
Oceania  have  1,060  million  Inhabitants  and 
the  countries  In  tbe  process  of  development 
2,600  millions.  At  the  present  rate  of  growth, 
the  population  of  the  first  group  of  nations 
at  the  end  of  this  century  will  be  only  1,200 
millions,  while  that  of  the  poor  countries 
will  be  4,600  millions.  And  in  the  same  period 
Latin  America,  which  today  has  220  million 
Inhabitants,  wUl  reach  more  than  600  mil- 
lions, that  is  to  say,  two  and  a  half  times  the 
present  population  of  the  United  States. 

But  in  addition  to  this  population  explo- 
sion of  the  underprivileged  masses,  the  ad- 
vances In  communications  resulting  from 
aviation  and  electronic  technology  which 
have  brought  people  closer  together,  have 
awakened  at  the  same  time  new  aspira- 
tions and  demands.  In  Latin  America  we 
often  speak  of  the  "transistor  revolution," 
because  our  isolated  farmers,  besides  their 
working  tools,  have  begun  to  rely  on  the 
compcmy  of  the  transistor,  which  has  broken 
their  loneliness  and  drawn  them  nearer  to 
civilization,  while  at  the  same  time  it  has 
made  them  aware  of  the  great  gap  t>etween 
their  unlimited  poverty  and  the  wealth  of 
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other  nations.  The  conscience  of  this  situa- 
tion thiis  nourishes  the  conflicts  which  fre- 
quently give  rise  to  violence  and  hatred  in 
these  regions. 

Another  disturbing  problem  Is  revealed  by 
the  statistics  relating  to  food  production. 
Differences  In  productivity  are  great:  while 
a  North  American  farmer  produces  enough 
food  for  44  persons  and  a  European  for  12, 
a  farmer  m  the  emerging  countries  rarely 
produces  sufficient  for  more  than  two,  and 
frequently  only  enough  for  himself.  In  the 
majority  of  our  countries  production  growth 
Is  far  below  population  growth,  and  it  will 
certainly  lead  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
to  a  situation  which  is  Intolerable  in  human 
terms  and  politically  exploeive. 

Latin  America  Is  a  unity  based  upon  di- 
versity and  In  many  respects  presents  con- 
ditions different  from  those  of  the  other 
underdeveloped  regions.  Per  capita  Income, 
which  on  the  average  is  ten  or  fifteen  times 
less  than  that  of  the  United  States.  Is  none- 
theless higher  than  the  average  In  most/C!t 
the  African  and  Asian  nations.  And  although 
our  countries  have  the  highest  rate  of  pop- 
uUtion  growth,  they  still  have  fertUe  areas 
of  uncultivated  land,  esUmated  in  three  and 
half  times  more  per  person  than  In  the  rest 
of  the  world.  We  are  rich  In  mineral 
resources,  with  the  exception  of  coal,  and  we 
have  attained  a  higher  percentage  of  literacy 
than  other  underdeveloped  areas.  Our  popu- 
lation is  young:  60%  of  the  Colombian  peo- 
ple are  under  18  years  of  age.  This  makes 
Colombia  a  dynamic  nation,  but  also  gives 
rise  to  probletns  because  this  large  propor- 
tion of  young  people  constitutes  a  source  of 
tension  in  its  urgent  demands  for  decisive 
and  Immediate  solutions. 

That  Is  why  underdevelopment  Is  not  only 
the  most  Important  social  and  economic  issue 
of  our  times,  but  also  the  most  Important 
political  problem  of  all  times.  I  believe  that 
notwithstanding  the  great  volume  of  litera- 
ture written  on  the  subject,  underdevelop- 
ment has  not  been  contemplated  by  the  lead- 
ing citizens  of  the  industrialized  countries 
with  the  necessary  attention  to  the  simple 
statistical  data  mentioned,  that  in  26  years, 
that  Is  to  say,  in  a  generation,  4,600  million 
people  will  live  in  misery,  in  a  world  in  the 
midst  of  conquering  the  space,  In  a  com- 
munity of  nations  which  conventional  lan- 
guage is  that  of  equality  and  Justice,  In  which 
men  participate  more  closely  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  technical  progress  and  in  which  old 
religious  and  political  fanaticisms,  that  Jus- 
tified the  subordination  to  the  more  priv- 
ileged ones,  have  been  broken.  This  Is  the 
most  Important  revolution  known  to  human- 
ity because  if  it  U  true  that  the  one  in 
1789  searched  for  liberty.  In  this  one  men 
search  for  economic  independence  and  for 
the  Improvement  of  their  existence,  even 
though  it  might  not  be  for  themselves  but 
for  their  children.  They  expect  to  change  the 
frustration  of  the  past  into  the  hope  of  the 
future. 

Erroneously  many  political  sectors  con- 
sider that  facing  underdevelopment  is  a  mat- 
ter which  does  not  concern  the  wealthy 
countries.  Most  certainly  this  requires,  first 
of  all,  a  great  self  effort  and  the  commit- 
ment to  undertake  prompt  social,  economic 
and  mental  transformations,  but  it  also  needs 
a  sincere  international  cooperation.  It  im- 
plies a  new  war  concept  (the  Third  World 
War.  as  it  has  been  called) ,  for  which  it  is 
Indispensable  to  move  the  forces  of  all  the 
world  community,  and  specially  those  of  the 
nations  which  form  the  nucleus  of  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere,  since  their  values  are  prin- 
cipally the  ones  in  danger.  It  Is  a  policy  that 
requires  courage.   Intelligence   and  passion. 

Undoubtedly  world  trade  is  one  of  the 
spheres  In  which  international  solidarity 
can  be  more  clearly  demonstrated,  particu- 
larly Inter-American  solidarity.  Per  capita 
value  of  the  Latin  American  exports  has 
greatly  decreased  since  1960,  precisely  at  a 
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tlm«  when  It  r«qulrMl  a  Urger  voluma  of  In- 
ooDM  in  onler  to  Kcqulrs  tbe  neommrj  ckpl- 
tel    ffooda    to    MoompUsh    IndtictrUUaktloa 
plana  and  tba  t«chnlfleatlon  of  acrloulture. 
90%    of  Latin   Amarlcan  Imports   an  paid 
with  procaedi  from  export*,  thus  th«  Im- 
portanoa  given  by  our  Ooremmenta  to  for- 
eign tnwto,  alnoe  tha  Improvementa  In  this 
area  make  lu  leaa  dependent  on  foreign  aid. 
Tberefore,  after  the  Trade  Conference  held 
In  Geneva  in  1964.  the  main  concern  of  the 
xinderdeTeloped  countries  baa  been  to  find 
adequate  mechanlama  to  Increaae  their  re- 
aouroea  through  foreign  trade.  The  deficit  of 
Xjatln     America's     balanoe     of     paymenta 
amounted  to  1,000  million  dollars  In  19M  and 
1,700  mlUlona  In  1007.  For  example,  the  value 
of  Colombia's  coffee  exports  in  1053  and  1064, 
totalled  490  and  SAO  millions  respectively, 
while  last  year  this  value  barely  reached  3S0 
million  dollars.  This  means  that  In  the  same 
15-year  period  we  accoimted  for  a  lower  in- 
come from  external  trade,  while  our  popula- 
tion grew  from  13  to  30  mlUlons.  The  truth 
la  that  our  deficit  in  exports  is  far  greater 
than  the  amount  of  loans  we  have  received: 
loans,  of  course,  in  the  greater  proportion 
reimbursable. 

Latin  America  has  Insisted  in  ending  dia- 
oflmlnAflena  agaixvst  their  products,  espe- 
cflDly  onr  preferential  systems  of  the  Com- 
monwealth and  the  Kuropean  Common 
Market;  but  It  alao  hopes  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  trade  barriers  affecting  Ita  commerce 
with  the  United  States.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  60%  of  the  export- import  trade 
of  the  Latin  American  countriea  Is  with  the 
United  States,  since  their  purchases  In  this 
country  exceed  4,600  million  dollars  an- 
nually. The  elimination  of  artificial  barriers 
la  a  way  to  help  our  economies  to  become 
self-atiatainlng,  at  the  same  time  offering  the 
United  States  the  expansion  of  its  own  mar- 
kets. Latin  America  needs  to  diversltfy  its 
exports,  since  the  majority  of  these  countries 
depend  to  a  great  extent  on  two  or  three 
products  and  some  times  only  one.  This 
diversification  must  be  achieved  preferably 
with  tboee  manufactured  products  utilizing 
raw  materials  and  a  high  volume  of  em- 
ployment. Such  products  represent  today 
only  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  exports 
of  the  zone.  A  commercial  policy  of  this  na- 
ture cannot  be  carried  out  without  prefer- 
ential treatment. 

In  the  same  manner,  Latin  America  has 
been  endeavoring  to  obtain  agreements  to 
stabilize,  at  fair  levels,  the  prices  of  certain 
traditional  basic  products,  without  stimu- 
lating antl-economlc  production.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  Coffee  Pact,  to  which  the  United 
States  have  efficiently  contributed  and  which 
determines  the  economic  conditions  of  14 
of  the  31  Latin  American  countries,  consti- 
tutes a  clear  demonstration  of  the  soundness 
of  a  producer  and  consumer  Joint  policy  de- 
signed to  prevent  the  cyclical  prices  of  an 
article.  It  Is  sufficient  to  say  that  for  every 
cent  dropped  In  the  price  of  a  potind  of 
coffee.  Colombia  loses  8  million  dollars 
yearly. 

Latin  America  Is  perhaps  the  area  of  the 
world  with  doaar  cultural,  religious  and  lan- 
guage bonds,  and  with  a  very  sUnllar  de- 
velopment process.  Notwithstanding  these 
circumstances,  the  Interregional  commerce  is 
almoat  nil,  since  it  only  reached  10%  of  the 
total  volume.  This  Is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  exports  of  the  Latin  American  countrlea 
are  more  competitive  than  complementary, 
for  lack  of  currency  conversion  and  a  great 
deficiency  in  tranq;>orts  and  communica- 
tlona.  In  1981,  the  Latin  American  Free  Trade 
Asaodatlon  (LAFTA)  and  the  Central  Ameri- 
can Market  were  formed.  This  has  brought 
atmut  a  S0%  Increase  in  trade,  in  comparison 
with  previous  years.  At  the  Conference  of 
Chiefs  of  State  of  Punta  del  Kte  in  10«7. 
decisions  were  taken  to  aooelarate  the  inte- 
gration of  the  ao  Amarlcan  KepubUos  begin- 
ning In  1970.  to  IM  oompieted  In  1086.  Should 
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this  effort  prove  soooeaaful.  It  wUl  bMMflt 
noi  only  oar  ao  countries,  bat  also  the  United 
StatM  of  Amarloa. 

Notwithstanding  the  Importance  of  trade, 
aa  wa  have  already  stated,  it  alone  U  not 
suflloient  to  help  the  poor  countries  to  meet 
tbatr  minimum  devMopment  goals.  A  co- 
ordinated action  in  trade,  aid,  private  In- 
veatmant  and  sound  economic  devdc^ment 
la  demanded,  with  the  effort  of  the  coun- 
tries themselves  as  the  central  pcHnt.  Against 
the  belief  of  many,  Latin  America  has  not 
been  the  most  favored  area  in  the  United 
States  aid  programs,  reganlleas  of  Its  geo- 
graphic and  political  prodmlty.  During  the 
Manliall  Plan,  per  c^lta  aid  In  the  re- 
cipient countries  was  30  dollars,  while  pres- 
enUy  in  Latin  America  It  reachee  only  3.78 
doUan.  90%  <a  the  assistance  given  to  West- 
ern Surope  for  Its  reoonstruotion  were  grants. 
As  for  liatln  America,  90%  of  this  aid  rep- 
resents loans,  given  under  «imii>r  conditions 
to  oommenslal  credits,  both  as  to  terms  of 
payment  and  Intereet  rates,  with  the  result 
that  today  more  than  60%  of  what  Is  re- 
ceived in  aid  must  be  used  for  ci^iltal  and 
intereet  relmburaement.  While  in  1948  the 
United  Statee  assigned  3.1%  of  ita  groes  na- 
Uonal  product  to  foreign  aid,  0.7%  of  this 
product  is  assigned  today. 

But  the  balance  of  payments  crisis  of  the 
lending  countrlee  baa  determined  that  the 
assistance  be  a  "tied  aid";  in  other  words.  It 
muat  be  invested  in  the  purohaae  of  goods 
from  tbe  same  country,  which  mn^'tts  It  more 
burdensome,  since  estimates  have  abown 
that  the  cost  of  such  aid  la  16  to  30%  higher 
than  the  one  given  without  such  obligation. 
I  do  not  want  to  enter  into  an  academic 
dlaciisslon  as  to  the  real  value  of  aid  for  the 
recipient  countries,  and  the  real  value  of  the 
burden  for  the  giving  countries.  Aid  Is  mo- 
tivated by  htuaanltarlan  goals,  economic  in- 
terests and  the  desire  to  avoid  tensions  and 
world  disorder.  In  the  last  few  years  such  aid 
has  represented  not  more  than  7%  of  Latin 
America's  public  inveetment;  but  this  per- 
centage is  eesentlal  to  m»int.»jn  an  adequate 
rate  of  growth  and  the  neoeesary  Imports. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
for  the  industrialized  powers  the  future  ex- 
pansion of  their  markets  is  closely  related  to 
an  Increase  in  the  consuming  capacity  of 
1,800  million  human  beings,  living  in  tbe 
underdeveloped  world. 

In  1833  the  then  Preeident  of  tbe  United 
States  called  upon  LaUn  America  for  a  col- 
lective defense  of  this  Hemisphere  against 
the  threat  of  imperialism  from  abroad.  TTiIb 
poUcy  of  soUdarlty  against  possible  extrater- 
ritorial aggieeslon  has  sometimes  encoun- 
tered dlfllcultiee  which  have  cauaed  oonfllcta 
and  unfriendliness  due  to  erroneous  inter- 
pretations. Latin  America  has  always  shown 
Its  loyalty  in  circumstances  of  real  danger 
for  this  Continent.  Such  was  tbe  case  dur- 
ing World  War  n  in  our  fight  against  total- 
itarianism. We  also  did  It  during  the  Korean 
War,  when  Colombia,  responding  to  the 
United  Nations  mandate,  sent  many  of  our 
young  men  to  fight  and  die  there.  And  we 
did  it  again  during  the  missile  crisis,  when 
the  world  was  on  the  brink  of  deetructioi 
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Between  Latin  Ametloa  and  the  United 
States  the  factors  that  unite  ue  an  tar 
greater  than  those  that  separate  vm.  be- 
cause we  are  not  only  a  part  of  the  same  per- 
tion  of  the  world,  but  we  have  been  in- 
spired by  the  same  tradition  of  love  and  re. 
spect  for  human  liberty  and  dignity. 

President  Madison,  upon  designating  the 
fint  representatlTe  before  tbe  recent  Uber- 
ated  world  trom  Bptlii,  outlined  to  mwi  t^j^ 
principal  objectives  as  foUowi:  "To  promote 
the  most  friendly  relations  between  the  in- 
habltante  of  this  Hemisphere  as  having  all 
a  common  interest,  and  m  lying  \inder  a 
common  oldlgatlan  to  maintahi  that  sys- 
tern  of  peaoe.  Juatloe  and  goodwill  which 
is  the  only  eouroe  of  happtnees  for  Na- 
tions". 

After  100  years  theee  orlantattoos  should 
be  maintained,  if  we  want  to  strengthen 
the  ties  cS  firlendahlp  between  our  peoples. 
Identical  piirpoees  also  inspire  the  thought 
and  actions  of  the  Rotary  Clubs  before  these 
contemporary  problems.  This  common  obli- 
gation for  peace.  Justice  and  goodwiu  la 
what  has  really  moved  our  friends  from 
Akron  to  convene  this  splendid  Conference 
and  offer  us  their  known  and  traditional 
hospitaUty. 

On  behalf  of  Colombia,  I  thank  you. 


PROFESSOR  CAMPBELL  OP  DART- 
MOUTH UNIVERSri'Y  COMPARES 
UNIVERSmr  AND  CORPORATION 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

OF  NZW   RASfPSRXIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  5. 1969 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
constituent.  Prof.  Colin  Campbell,  of 
Dartmouth,  recently  published  a  fasci- 
nating article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
In  this  he  compares  the  modem  univer- 
sity structure  with  the  organization  of 
the  modem  business  corporation.  He 
shows  how  active  student  participation 
as  dnnanded  by  some  of  the  radicals  is 
simply  impractical. 

In  the  course  of  mftUng  this  demon- 
stration he  probes  very  knowingly  into 
the  fundamental  structure  of  the  univer- 
sities. Overdlverslflcation — conglomera- 
tion Is  the  current  fad-word  to  describe 
what  I  mean — is  often  a  great  problem. 
He  reports,  most  disturbing^,  that  "Only 
about  half  of  some  university  budgets  are 
now  used  for  instructional  purposes." 
The  rest  is  for  research  and,  in  some 
cases,  I  have  noted,  which  he  does  not 
mention,  to  maintain  large  staffs  whose 
sole  purpose  is  to  seek  Federal  fimds. 
I  offer  Dr.  Campbell's  excellent  an- 
3n^  alysis  at  this  point  in  the  Rscoio  and 

Robert  Kennedy  in  his  poetbimious  booirV  recommend  it  highly  to  all  readers  of  the 
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event:  "During  the  Cuban  mlssUe  crisis, 
however,  when  It  was  an  issue  of  g^reat  im- 
portance, when  the  United  Statee  was  being 
sorely  tried,  those  countries  came 
mously  to  our  support,  and  that  support 
essential".  "It  was  the  vote  of  the  Organisa- 
tion of  American  Statee  ttiat  gave  a  legal 
basis  for  the  quarantine.  Their  wlUingnass 
to  follow  the  leadership  of  tbe  United  States 
was  a  heavy  and  unexpected  blow  to  Khru- 
shchev. It  had  a  major  psy^ological  and 
practical  effect  on  the  Russians  and  changed 
our  poeltlon  from  that  of  an  outlaw  acting  in 
violation  of  international  law,  into  a  country 
acting  In  accordance  with  twenty  alliea 
legally  protecting  their  position". 


CoMPABiMO  Umvxasrrr  and  Cobpobation 
(By  Colin  D.  CampbeU) 

Two  distinguished  authocs  have  recently 
criticized  the  organization  of  our  unlver- 
sltiee.  Jacquee  Barzun,  a  former  dean  of  the 
faculties  and  provoet  of  Ooltmibla  Univer- 
sity, has  written  that  our  tmlvenltles  are 
suffering  from  "bankruptcy,  paralysis,  and 
futility."  Irving  Krlstol  has  said  that  "no 
one  any  longer  has  a  clear  notion  of  what 
a  'unlventty'  Is  supposed  to  be.  or  do,  or 
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Like  most  large  business  enterprises,  unl- 
versitlee  are  corporations.  They  have  char- 
ters, and  trusteee  who  are  similar  to  corporate 


dlrefltors.  The  trusteee  select  the  president — 
the  ohlef  executive  of  the  orgaataatton.  Oan 
imlversltles'  organlaational  proMems  be  at- 
tacked in  the  same  way  that  bualneas  corpo- 
ratlons  typically  solve  theirs? 

To  some  persons  the  seleotlcn  of  the  board 
of  trustees  is,  a  basic  sotu-ce  of  dUBeulty. 
Suggeetlons  for  change  usually  Include  sheet- 
ing trustees  either  from  the  faculty  or  the 
student  body.  In  a  business  corporation,  this 
wovUd  be  analogous  to  selecting  directors 
from  repreeentatlves  of  either  Ite  employes  or 
its  ciiatomers. 

A  TBUerZS'B  KBiPONSIBn.imB 

Selecting  trustees  from  the  faculty  could 
result  In  even  more  attention  to  reeecurch  and 
leas  to  the  Instruction  of  students.  Also,  trus- 
teee, aa  their  title  Indicates,  are  reepoiiatble 
for  the  proper  use  of  the  bequests  received 
from  donors,  jvut  as  corporate  directors  rep- 
resent the  interests  of  tbe  stockholders.  Since 
a  university's  resources  may  be  used  for 
current  expenses  or  saved  to  provide  further 
Income  in  the  future,  a  confUct  of  Intereet 
could  arise:  Faculty  members  would  usually 
benefit  most  by  expanding  current  expendi- 
tures. In  addition,  those  faculty  memben, 
elected  to  tbe  board  oould  presumably  bene- 
fit their  departmento  at  the  expense  of  oth- 
ers. Tlie  struggles  for  representation  might 
be  intense  and  bitter.  Such  arrangemente 
woiUd  probably  factionalize  the  faculty  and 
Involve  them  In  time-consuming  activities 
other  than  teaching  and  research.  Decisions 
on  how  to  distribute  the  Institution's  re- 
sources among  ite  various  activities  are  prob- 
ably best  made  by  an  executive  who  is  re- 
sponsible to  an  outside  group  of  trusteee, 
rather  than  to  the  faculty. 

Some  of  the  iMr>blems  with  student  trust- 
ees would  be  slmUar.  Consider  the  question 
of  ralalng  the  tuition.  Studente  might  prefer 
to  have  Increases  In  operating  coste  paid  for 
by  oonsuming  the  tmlversity's  endowment — 
but  this  would  not  be  In  the  interest  of 
future  studente. 

Studente'  concerns  are  usually  matters  de- 
cided by  faculty  committees  rather  than 
trustees.  Also,  studente  lack  experience  for 
the  kind  of  financial  and  legal  decisions  that 
trustees  make.  Trustees,  like  corporate  direc- 
tors, usually  meet  only  once  a  month.  They 
do  not,  and  probably  should  not,  take  part  in 
setting  up  the  curriculum,  selecting  the  fac- 
ulty or  administering  student  discipline.  Just 
as  corporate  directors  do  not  plan  production 
processes  or  hire  employes. 

University  trustees  and  corporate  direc- 
tors are  tisually  selected  in  quite  similar 
manner.  Some  university  charters  provide 
that  trustees  be  self-perpetuating.  In  the 
"modem  corporation"  with  ite  large  number 
of  stockholders  and  no  one  stockholder  hav- 
ing a  controlling  Interest,  directors  are  alao 
self-perpetuating  even  though  stockholders 
go  through  the  motions  of  voting.  In  other 
universities,  an  alumni  committee  nominates 
candidates  for  trustees,  and  those  receiving 
the  most  alumni  votes  are  selected. 

Professor  Barzun  believes  that  excessive 
diversification  Is  the  source  of  much  of  the 
disorganization  in  higher  education.  Univer- 
sities have  become  research  centers,  with  an 
assortment  of  Institutes  financed  by  both  the 
Federal  Government  and  private  founda- 
tions. They  also  organize  technical  assistance 
teams  for  foreign  countries,  participate  in 
faculty  exchange  programs  with  foreign  uni- 
versities and  administer  programs  to  assist 
underprivileged  urban  groups. 

Some  universities  have  ceilings  on  student 
enrollment  to  avoid  excessive  size  and  dis- 
organization, yet  many  new  non-teaching 
activities  have  been  added,  and  in  these  uni- 
versities the  shut  away  from  strlcUy  educa- 
tional functions  has  been  most  rapid.  Only 
about  half  of  some  university  budgete  are 
now  used  for  Instructional  purposes. 

Diversification  has  some  advantages,  but 
It  undoubtedly  creates  strains  on  manage- 
ment. The  "multivenlty"  loses  tbe  «Mwnf>itn« 
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advantages  of  specialization.  In  business  or- 
ganisations, competition  and  the  profit  mo- 
tive prevent  carrying  diversification  too  far: 
Inefflclencles  would  lower  profit  and  Indues 
owners  and  managers  to  simplify  the  organi- 
zation. In  non-profit  institutions,  checks  on 
excessive  diversification  are  undoubtedly 
weaker.  Current  attitudes  of  most  educators 
favor  expansion  and  growth.  As  Dr.  Barzun 
has  emphasized,  imlversities  are  expected  to 
participate  in  the  solution  of  social  problems. 
Nevertheless,  decisions  to  expand  Into  new 
areas  must  be  approved  by  the  tmstees,  and 
where  errors  have  been  made  the  fault  is 
theirs. 

THX  Lxmrs  or  powb 

Professor  Barzun  also  believes  university 
administrators  are  Ineffective  because  of 
their  limited  power  over  the  faculty.  This  is 
blamed  partly  on  "tenure,"  under  which  a 
faculty  member  cannot  be  discharged  except 
for  misconduct  or  failure  to  perform  his  du- 
ties. Both  government  agencies  and  business 
organizations  face  similar,  but  less  rigid,  lim- 
Itetions.  Lack  of  control  over  the  faculty  Is 
also  blamed  on  the  highly  competitive  mar- 
ket for  professors.  Most  administrators  are 
unwilling  to  try  to  influence  their  better 
faculty  members  because  they  fear  that  this 
might  cause  them  to  move  elsewhere.  Busi- 
ness firms  have  similar  problems.  Wherever 
labor  markete  are  competitive  and  persona 
are  free  to  choose  where  they  wish  to  work, 
an  employer  Is  under  pressure  to  provide  pay 
and  working  conditions  similar  to  those 
found  elsewhere.  However,  the  market  pro- 
tecte  universities  also  in  their  role  as  em- 
ployers. Faculty  members  need  not  be  paid 
any  more  than  they  can  get  elsewhere. 

Both  imlversities  and  business  corpora- 
tions still  retain  their  most  important  tech- 
nique of  controlling  employe  performance — 
determining  salary  increases.  A  dean  can  re- 
ward those  who  support  bis  policies  and  pen- 
alize thoee  who  do  not.  The  resulting  iwwer 
of  deans  and  department  chairmen  Is  sub- 
stantial— despite  the  claims  about  the  pre- 
ponderant power  of  the  faculty. 

To  the  leaders  of  the  student  power  move- 
ment, the  principal  reform  needed  is  student 
participation  in  the  organization.  This  pro- 
posal is  neither  realistic  nor  practical.  Taken 
seriously,  it  would  mean  Including  studente 
In  the  deliberations  and  voting  of  at  least  a 
dozen  committees.  In  most  universitiee,  the 
important  decisions  concerning  selection  of 
faculty,  courses  offered,  degree  requlremente, 
requiremente  for  the  major,  student  disci- 
pline and  student  admission  are  made  by  ite 
faculty  committees.  Serving  on  theee  com- 
mittees takes  time  and  is  difficult.  Much  of 
the  work  is  routine  and  unexciting.  That  stu- 
dente would  be  willing  to  take  on  such  duties 
is  hard  to  believe.  Many  full-time  studente 
would  not  be  able  to  do  committee  work. 

Student  conunittee  members  would  not  he 
subject  to  the  same  kind  of  organizational 
discipline  that  faculty  members  are.  If  stu- 
dent representatives  did  not  perform  their 
tasks  conscientiously,  the  administration 
could  do  llttie  about  It.  In  contrast,  the  over- 
all evaluation  of  a  faculty  member's  perform- 
ance is  based  In  part  on  his  contribution  to 
such  committees. 

Of  course,  studente  are  the  persobs  served 
by  universities  and  they  should  be  given  the 
beet  kind  of  education  poesible.  But  to  im- 
prove education,  student  participation  Is 
probably  ;io-  more  necessary  than  consvimer 
participation  would  be  in  the  management 
of  a  business  firm.  Consumers  typically  get 
the  kinds  of  goods  and  services  they  want 
even  though  they  have  no  voice  In  the  man- 
agement. This  is  because  firms  that  produce 
those  goods  meet  desired  are  most  succesaful. 

ATTRACTING    STTTDKNTS 

To  survive,  a  university  must  attract  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  studente.  Unfortunately, 
the  competition  between  private  universities 
that  must  charge  tuition  and  state  universi- 
ties where  the  tuition  Is  nominal  does  not 
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operate  effectively.  Even  If  state  universities 
had  leas  to  oBer,  they  would  probably  attract 
some  studente  away  from  the  private  uni- 
versities. 

Significant  competition  also  exlste  among 
the  various  academic  departmento.  Faculty 
committees  may  formally  decide  what 
courses  are  to  be  put  in  the  catalog,  but  un- 
less studente  are  willing  to  enroll  In  them 
their  decisions  wlU  not  mean  much.  There 
are  few  Institutions  that  can  afford  courses  or 
professors  who  cannot  attract  a  reasonable 
number  of  studente.  If  a  department  becomes 
unattractive,  enrollment  drops,  studente 
shift  to  other  majors,  and  the  department 
will  be  required  to  reduce  ite  staff.  The  typi- 
cal department  will  almoet  always  react  by 
improving  ite  offerings. 

The  principal  way  to  Improve  the  qual- 
ity of  education  is  to  Induce  studente  to 
want  better  education.  This  is  not  an  easy 
teak,  but  it  Is  one  of  the  purposes  of  Mr. 
Krlstol's  suggestion  that  all  studente  pay 
the  cost  of  their  education  either  from  their 
own  funds  or  by  loans  from  the  Oovemment. 
If  studente  were  required  to  i>ay  the  cost, 
one  would  expect  them  to  be  more  discrimi- 
nating about  the  kind  of  education  they  got. 


EXPRESSION  OP  TRIBUTE  TO 
CHINESE  COMMUNITY 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  5, 1969 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  a  resolution 
which  was  recently  adopted  by  the  Coim- 
cil  for  Civic  Unity  in  San  Francisco  with 
regard  to  the  Golden  Spike  Centennial 
Celebration. 

The  resolution,  with  which  I  am  in 
agreement,  accuses  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation Volpe  of  failing  to  recognize 
the  contribution  of  the  Chinese  in  the 
building  of  the  transcontinental  railroad 
during  remarks  at  the  Golden  Spike  Cen- 
tennial Celebration  on  May  10  in  Prom- 
ontory, Utah. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  vital  that  we  recog- 
nize the  historical  achievements  of  the 
many  races,  religions,  and  cultures  which 
make  up  our  great  Nation.  For  too  long 
now  we  have  been  negligent  In  giving 
credit  to  Americans  of  various  national- 
ities and  in  acknowledging  their  efforts 
In  buldlng  this  land  of  ours. 

It  was  sad  Indeed  to  learn  that  Sec- 
retary Volpe  carelessly  omitted  to  men- 
tion the  work  of  the  Chinese-Americans- 
in  the  laying  of  the  transcontinental 
railroad.  It  is  this  type  of  Insensltivity 
which  leads  to  discrimination  and  bigotry 
Instead  of  understanding  smd  brother- 
hood. I  certainly  hope  that  in  the  future. 
President  Nixon's  appointees  as  well  as 
all  public  officials  will  respect  the  cul- 
tural enrichments  that  minority  groups 
have  provided  to  our  society. 

The  resolution  follows : 

OouMcn.  ros  Civic  UmxT,  Ban  Francisco. 
Calif. 

RSSOLXmON 

Whereas  the  lack  of  recognition  of  the 
contributions  of  the  various  ethnic,  religious 
and  racial  minorities  that  have  built  this 
country  has  been  a  contributing  factor  In 
bringing  ua  to  our  present  state  of  civic 
disunity,  mistrust  and  polarization,  and 
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Whenas  we  feel  that  the  omission  of  men- 
tion by  SecreUry  of  Transportation  John  A. 
Volp0  of  the  contribution  of  Chlneae  Un- 
mlgranta  to  the  building  of  the  Transcontl- 
nentol  Railway  at  the  recent  Oolden  Spike 
Centennial  Ceremony  U  another  example  of 
tbU  lack  of  recognition  and  of  the  subtle 
racism  that  cripples  our  nation,  and 

Whereas  the  President's  Commission  on 
ClvU  Disorder  prophetically  warned  In  March 
of  19W,  "To  pursue  our  present  course  will 
InTolve  the  continuing  polarization  of  the 
American  community,  and.  ultimately,  th* 
destruction  of  basic  democratic  Talues", 
Therefore  be  tt 

Reaolved  that  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Council  for  Civic  Unity  expren  our  grat- 
itude to  the  Chinese  community  for  its  con- 
trlbuUons  to  the  building  of  the  West  and 
for  Its  continuing  contributions  to  the  en- 
richment of  our  Society,  and  be  it  further 
Baeolved  that  we  express  to  the  Chinese 
community  our  sorrow  at  the  lack  of  recog- 
nition given  to  them  In  relation  to  the  whole 
Railway  Centennial  CelebraUon  and  specifi- 
cally the  Volpe  speech,  and  be  It  further 

Resolved  that  the  stair  of  the  Council  of 
Civic  Unity  b*  ln*truct«d  to  express  to  Sec- 
retary Volpe  our  dUfavor  at  his  harmful.  If 
UutdT^^nt.  lack  of  n&p9ct  shown  to  oar 
Qilne^  (ommunl  ty . 


REA  ESSAY  WINNERS  IN  NEBRASKA 


HON.  ROBERT  V.  DENNEY 

or    KKSaiiSKA 

IN  THB  HOUSX  OF  REPRESBNTATTVES 

Thursday.  June  5, 1969 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  annuaUy 
a  statewide  essay  contest  Is  sponsored  by 
the  Nebraska  Rural  Electric  Association 
on  "What  Rural  Electrification  Means  to 
Me  and  My  Community."  It  Is  my  privi- 
lege today  to  insert  In  the  Ricoro,  the 
winning  essays  of  six  of  the  State  winners 
who  reside  in  my  congressional  district. 
Later  on  this  month  these  winners,  along 
with  others  from  Nebraska,  will  travel  to 
Washington  to  see  their  Government  in 
operation  as  part  of  their  prize  for  sub- 
mitting winning  essays.  The  REA 
through  "lighting  the  farm."  has  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  progress  of  the 
American  farmer. 

The  essays  follow: 

Imvobication 
(By  Rebecoa  Reeker.  15.  Sophomore,  BatUe 

Creek   High    School.    Father.    Oene   Reek. 

R.  R.  2.  Meadow  Grove,  Nebr.) 

(Contestant  sponsored  by  the  Blkhom  Ru- 
ral Public  Power  District,  Battle  Creek  Nebr 

in  ooooeratlon  with  th«  v«hnl^t.  oWJ-i^nll"      °°'^  ^'**°  '°  *°y  °^^*^  ^"°«  '«  the  history  of 
Sr^UtiSsT  ^~^^"™'**^-/*l*<=trtclty.    Wto"    ^"^^y   accounu    f or    ihls 

,__  „  '         ^  I  **?'<*  growth  of  popularity  of  the  REA  sys- 

THK  VALXJM  OF  RXTKAI.  XLaCTUnCATION  TO  OU«  J    tem? 

Horn  AWD  CoMMtrniTT  /       I  often  pause  a  moment  to  take  Into  con- 

Time  changes  many  things.  In  the  spaor^  slderatlon  the  Immense  benefits  we  obtain 
°'  '••■.*^^  thlrty-flve  years,  the  Rural  Bee-     by  this  system  of  electrlflcatlon.  I  somehow 
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The  first  consumers  In  our  district  could  be 
counted  In  the  hundred*,  and  now  the  num- 
ber Is  slightly  less  than  four  thousand.  Many 
of  these  first  consumers  used  only  the  mini- 
mum amount  of  fifty  kilowatts,  and  now 
many  of  these  same  consumers  are  using 
thousands  of  kilowatts  every  month.  Theee 
families  are  now  enjoying  the  total  benefits 
of  'Electric  Living." 

The  value  of  electrification  In  our  bomea 
Is  now  hundred-fold.  Adequate  lighting  Is 
Indeed  a  bleoalng  for  all.  The  work  saving  and 
time  saving  oonvenlences  to  the  housewife 
are  numerous.  Washing.  Ironing,  cleaning, 
and  cooking  were  once  tedious  and  time  con- 
suming chores.  Now,  automatic  washers,  dry- 
ers, Ironers,  refrigerators,  vacuum  cleaners, 
and  timed  and  autamatlc  burners  and  ovens 
make  these  tasks  pleasant  completed  easily 
Slid  quickly,  therefore  adding  more  leisure 
Ume  for  family  enjoyment.  Radios,  television, 
stereo  sets,  and  electric  organs  are  now  com- 
mon forms  of  entertainment  for  farm  fami- 
lies. Cleetrlc  heat,  air  conditioners,  humidi- 
fiers, and  dehumldlflers  help  to  make  our 
homes  more  comfortable.  Small  appliances 
add  to  our  dally  easy  living,  such  as:  raaors, 
tooth-brushes,  can  openers,  knives  and  knife 
sharpeners.  Our  Mothers  will  Indeed  praise 
these  gadgets. 

The  agricultural  workers  surely  appreciate 
all  the  advantages  of  Rural  Electrlflcatlon. 
From  the  smallest  drills,  saws,  solder  Irons: 
to  the  massive  grain  driers,  grinders,  and 
mixers,  welders,  and  many  assorted  motors, 
the  farmers  benefit  every  day  from  elec- 
tricity. The  water  pumps,  milkers,  and  bulk 
cooling  systems  make  easier  the  work  of  the 
dairy  men.  Heat  units,  automatic  feeders  and 
waters  aid  all  livestock  producers.  Electricity 
makes  possible  Irrigation  systems  that  ar« 
automatically  timed  and  regulated. 

Rural  Electrlflcatlon  has  not  only  benefited 
our  rural  residents  but  our  urban  residents 
as  well.  The  Job  opportunities  It  has  created 
for  manufacturers,  wholesalers,  retailers,  and 
storage  facilities  are  many.  Today,  as  never 
before,  do  we  understand  the  statement, "Live 
Better  Electrically." 

Thx  Valux  or  RtTBAL  ELxcnuncATioN  or  Om 

HOKX    AMD    C01ClCT7NrrT 

(By  Lynn  Kober.  16.  Junior  Emerson  Sacred 
Heart  School,  Father:  Don  C.  Kober.  Wake- 
field. Nebr.) 

(NoTK. — Contestant  sponsored  by  the 
Northeast  Nebraska  Rural  Public  Power  Dis- 
trict. Emerson.  Nebr..  In  cooperation  with  the 
Nebraska  Rural  Electric  Association.) 

A  recent  survey  boasts  that  more  than  two 
million  American  homes  now  have  electric 
heat.  Approximately  one-fourth  are  served  by 
rural  electrlflcatlon.  Statistics  show  that  we, 
the  farmers  of  America,  especially  are  using 
more  electricity  In  the  Midwest  than  ever  be- 
fore. Farmers  all  over  the  United  SUtes  are 
taking  advantage  of  rural  electrification  more 
now  than  In  any  other  time  In  the  history  of 
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trlfleatlon  System  has  progressed  from  an  Idea 
In  the  minds  of  few,  to  the  advantages  for 
the  convenience  of  many.  Long  range  think- 
ing of  our  Oongreeslonal  leaders  has  now 
been  made  to  benefit  all  Americana,  and  that 
Is  especially  true  of  our  rural  populations. 

When  Senator  Norrla  Introduced  a  bill  Into 
Congress  for  the  birth  of  the  Rural  Electrlfi- 
caUon  Administration,  did  he  foresee  the 
tuture  poaslbiUtlee  that  all  rural  reeldents 
of  hU  SUte  of  Nebraska  would  someday 
profit  from  his  actions?  Could  anyone  at  that 
time  look  ahead  to  the  day  when  all  rural 
families  would  Uve  as  well,  or  better,  than  do 
their  city  neighbors? 

The  progress  and  growth  of  Rural  Electri- 
fication oveii,-  the  yeara  has  been  tremendous. 


feel  that  rural  electrlflcatlon  means  much 
more  than  having  all  the  power  we  need  to 
run  our  television  sets  and  radios.  It  means. 
In  my  opinion,  to  have  electricity  for  heat- 
ing, lighting,  water,  and  other  electrical  ap- 
pliances needed  to  operate  the  household  and 
farm. 

In  my  own  conununlty,  the  REA  Is  provid- 
ing the  residents  with  dependable,  high-qual- 
ity service — power  vital  to  the  growth  of  each 
and  every  niral  community.  I've  often  won- 
dered what  our  home  and  community  would 
be  like  without  this  ever-Improving  system 
of  electricity.  The  great  beneflts  we  now  take 
for  granted  would  no  longer  exist.  Farm  life 
would  be  ever  so  much  more  dllBcult  without 
electricity.   We  now  rely  on  electricity  for 


everything  from  electric  toasters  to  complex 
milking  machines. 

If  you  take  a  good  look  at  a  home,  be  It  on 
the  farm  or  In  town,  tbat  Is  electrically  served 
by  REA,  you  would  witness  a  multitude  of 
household  appliances  such  as  toasters,  stoves, 
T.V.  sets.  Irons  and  refrigerators,  which  pro^ 
vide  ease  and  entertainment  for  all  of  the 
members  of  the  family.  And  on  a  farm,  you 
are  likely  to  perceive  many  electrical  advan- 
tages utilized  prodigiously  by  the  farmer. 
Poultry  farmers  have  electrically-powered 
equipment  to  feed  and  water  hens  and  to  talc* 
proper  care  of  the  eggs.  The  dairy  farmer 
utUlxses  electricity  for  bis  mii^wg  machines 
and  other  electrical  devlcee.  Whereas  the 
rancher  has  only  to  flick  a  switch  and  get 
the  power  needed  to  feed  his  cattle,  on  which 
his  livelihood  depends.  And  the  rural  electric 
system  suppUea  all  the  power  needed  for 
farmers  to  bring  In  and  take  good  care  of  his 
crops.  What  would  these  people  do  without 
this  great  necessity  of  electricity? 

The  future  holds  many  challenges  and  op- 
portunities for  rural  electrlflcatlon.  As  the 
REA  advances  In  technical  changes.  It  will 
mean  more  man-power  and  Job  opportunities 
for  many  people.  Industrial  development  will 
be  getting  more  attention  In  the  years  ahead 
as  rural  electric  systems  help  Nebraska  move 
from  an  agriculture-dominated  state  Into  a 
dlverslfled  agricultural -Industrial  state. 

The  rural  power  systems  are  doing  much 
more  for  our  conununlty.  Their  leaders  are 
working  to  help  Insure  Improved  rural  com- 
munity facilities  such  as  water  systems,  bet- 
ter schools,  more  and  better  housing,  im- 
proved medical  faclUtles,  and  orderly  com- 
munity developments. 

And  so,  the  REA  has  become  a  vital  factor 
In  the  life  of  all  America.  By  Its  beneflts.  both 
In  our  homes  and  communities.  It  has  hoped 
to  make  a  better  America  by  starting  with  the 
heart  of  America  Itself,  the  rural  areas. 

What  RtrsAi.  Ei.acTai7icATiOK  Mxans  to  Mi 

Ai<n>  Mt  CoMMmnrr 
(By  Donna  Lynn  Walford,  16,  Junior,  Qresh- 
am   Public  Schools,   Father:    Wayne  Wal- 
ford, Qresham,  Nebr.) 
(Contestant  sponsored  by  the  Polk  County 
Rural    Public    Power    District.    Stromsburg. 
Nebraska,  in  cooperation  with  the  Nebraska 
Rural  Electric  Association.) 

This  Is  tbe  age  In  which  we  hear  much 
about  the  generation  gap.  I  was  amazed  when 
I  learned  that  one  short  generation  ago  when 
my  parenU  were  small  the  Rural  Public 
Power  District  was  Just  coming  Into  exist- 
ence In  Polk  County.  One  generation  agoV 
rural  residents  were  the  people  who  squinted 
at  their  newspapers  or  homework  by  gas 
lamps.  Wives  stood  for  long  hours  over  the 
family  Ironing  using  either  "sad  Irons" 
heated  over  the  wood  range  or  gas  heated 
irons.  Ice  was  carried  from  the  ice  house  to 
oool  foods.  Heat  for  cooking  and  warming  the 
hcMne  was  produced  by  wood  and  cobs  car- 
ried In  by  the  basketfuUs.  Wind-powered 
mills  pimiped  water  which  had  to  be  Carried 
In  pcaifuU  after  paUfull. 

Almoet  as  If  by  magic,  electricity  has  raised 
the  standard  of  living  of  the  niral  pedple  of 
my  conununlty.  Hundreds  of  electric  powered 
appliances  make  our  Uvea  safer,  more  com- 
fortable and  luxurious.  Use  of  theee  appli- 
ances actiially  adds  hours  to  our  day  by  free- 
ing us  of  tedious,  drudge-type  Jobe.  We  now 
enjoy  all  the  comforts  and  conveniences  that 
our  urban  neighbors  enjoy.  In  addition  to  the 
pleasure  of  rural  living. 

Our  generaUon  has  a  hired  hand  who  helps 
with  the  work  around  our  farm  home.  This 
faithful  servant  powers  our  washing  ma- 
chine and  drier,  heats  our  Iron  automatically. 
He  heaU  our  range  neatly  and  comfortably, 
refrigerates  our  food  safely  and  freezes  the 
leftovers  to  use  another  time.  In  the  winter 
our  home  Is  heated  and  humldlfled  com- 
fortably and  safely  by  this  hired  hand  who 
can  also  cool  and   dehumldlfy  on  summer 
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days.  He  Ugbts  our  way  Indoors  and  out.  He 
powers  my  elecMc  shears  and  runs  my  sew- 
ing machine.  Why  he  even  dries  my  hair, 
brushes  my  teeth,  shines  my  shoes  and  dries 
my  naU  polish.  Our  friend  pumps  water  for 
the  livestock,  water  for  the  crops  and  vrater 
for  my  bath.  He  brings  beauty  to  our  lives  by 
lighting  our  patio,  watering  our  lawns  and 
mowing  the  grass.  Re  provides  us  culture  and 
education  each  time  I  turn  on  the  radio,  tele- 
vision set  or  stereo.  He  works  for  us  twenty- 
four  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week.  He  nev«' 
asks  for  a  coffee  break  and  refuses  to  take  a 
vacation.  We  have  never  paid  him  more  than 
$38  a  month.  You  can  hardly  find  that  kind 
of  hired  hands  any  more.  His  name  Is  Rural 
Electric. 

Tou  think  our  neighbors  might  be  Jealo\is? 
Not  at  alllll  Thtij  too  enjoy  the  services  of 
Rural  Electric. 

Thx  Valitx  or  Rttxal  ELccTaincATioN  im  Ottb 

Hoick  ano  ConiruNTrT 
(By  Susan  Foster,  17,  Junior,  Seward  Public 

High  School;  Father:  Dale  Fosler.  MlUord, 

Nebr.) 

(Contestant  sponsored  by  the  Seward 
County  Rural  Public  Power  District,  Seward, 
Nebr.,  In  cooperation  with  the  Nebraska 
Rural  Electric  Association.) 

Somehow  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration never  had  much  meaning  to  me  as 
a  teenager  living  in  a  rural  area.  However, 
with  this  essay  I  found  some  stimulating  ac- 
complishments of  the  Administration  as  well 
as  some  beneflts  rural  people  receive  dally 
from  this  agency. 

A  slight  review  In  the  history  of  REA  shows 
tbat  It  was  established  In  1935  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  A  few  years  later 
Congress  made  It  a  permanent  agency.  The 
REA  Is  defined  as  an  agency  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  which  finances  the  ex- 
tension of  electric  power  to  people  In  nual 
areas  of  the  United  States.  This  agency  does 
not  construct,  own,  or  operate  the  electric 
facilities  It  finances  but  merely  lends  the 
money  that  enables  various  companies  and 
associations  to  iqanage  them. 

We  now  have  the  background  that  set  up 
the  REA,  but  Just  how  does  the  Public  Power 
District  of  Seward  County  benefit  me?  In 
1935,  only  one  farm  In  every  ten  In  the  Unit- 
ed States  had  commercial  electric  service.  In 
the  late  1950'b,  about  95  of  every  100  farms 
had  such  service.  Of  these,  more  than  half 
were  served  by  REA-flnanced  electric  systems. 
I  have  grown  up  accustomed  to  the  luxuries 
electricity  provides.  I  naturally  expect  to 
always  be  able  to  have  a  hot  bath.  An  electric 
tooth  brush  Is  now  a  common  implement  In 
any  farm  bathroom.  I'd  be  lost  If  I  couldn't 
dry  my  hair  In  twenty  minutes,  and  the  new- 
est trend — electric  rollers  la  another  provi- 
sion made  possible  by  REA. 

I'd  hate  to  have  to  begin  to  prepare  meals 
In  a  rural  farmhouse  of  the  1900'8.  We  have 
so  many  conveniences  made  possible  by  elec- 
trification that  we  seldom  have  time  to  ap- 
preciate them  all.  Fry  pans,  btin  warmers, 
electric  mixers,  dishwashers,  refrigerators, 
and  freezers  make  every  family  completely 
dependent  upon  this  modem  convenience. 

When  a  farm  family  has  daughters  no 
rural  home  Is  complete  without  a  sewing 
machine  to  help  keep  up  with  the  newest 
fashions.  A  steam  Iron  helps  to  press  pro- 
fessionally, to  say  nothing  of  the  automatic 
washers  and  dryers  tbat  help  In  the  process 
of  clothing. 

During  the  past  winter  months  a  vaporizer, 
heating  pad,  and  electric  blanket  aided  even 
the  farmer  through  the  last  flu  epidemic. 

Our  family,  living  In  a  rural  area  several 
miles  from  any  city  can  enjoy  all  the  com- 
forts and  oonvenlences  of  living  In  a  town 
and  yet  be  free  to  make  our  living  farming 
and  carry  on  the  type  of  farm  life  we  enjoy. 

A  modem  farm  has  more  than  400  different 
uses  for  electricity,  t  have  named  only  a  few, 
perhaps  the  conveniences  that  are  most  Im- 
portant to  me.  Nevertheless,  I  have  dlscov- 
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ered  Just  bow  much  the  REA  has  done  to 
help  raise  the  level  of  living  in  rural  areas. 
This  agency  has  enabled  farm  families  to  run 
their  own  farms  more  economically  and  effi- 
ciently and  has  given  us  the  many  con- 
veniences that  had  previously  been  restricted 
to  city  dwellers. 

I  guess  all  that  I  can  say  Is  thank-you 
Rural  Electrlflcatlon  Administration — for 
everything  you  have  done  to  make  the  farm- 
er's life  Just  a  little  easier. 

Thi  Valttx  or  Rural  Electbitication  in  Otxa 

HOMX    AND    COMMUNrrT 

(By   Ed  Havlovlc.   16.  Sophomore,   Aquinas 

Hlgli   Sdhool,  David  City.  Nebr.,  lather: 

Joseph  V.  Havlovlc.  Bralnard,  Nebr.) 

(NoTx. — Contestant  sponsored  by  the  Butler 
County  Rural  Public  Power  Dlstriot,  David 
City,  Nebr.,  In  cooperation  with  the  Nebraska 
Rural  Electric  Association.) 

Oam.e  with  me  on  an  imaginary  airplane 
fli^t  and  I  will  show  you  the  value  of  rural 
eleotrlflcaUon  in  our  homes  and  community. 
Fasten  your  seat  belt — we're  off  I 

If  you  look  down  to  your  left  you  will  be 
able  to  see  endleee  acres  of  tall,  dark,  green 
com  and  ripe  wheat  fields  carpeting  the  hills 
below  with  a  mellow  gold.  Such  abuitdaat 
harvests  are  the  result  of  electric  iirigation 
systems. 

On  your  rlgbt  you  will  notice  a  modem 
farm.  Electricity  plays  an  Important  vital 
role  in  the  maintenance  of  the  farm  as  well 
as  in  the  work  and  responsibilities  of  the 
farmer.  Electric  heating,  electric  wat«1ng, 
electric  air  conditioning,  and  electric  light- 
ing systems  are  necessities  to  the  farmer  in 
raising  and  caring  for  chickens  and  other 
farm  animals.  The  dairy  farmer  finds  electric 
milking  machines  not  only  ectmomlcal,  but 
also  efficient.  Electric  milk  coolers,  separators, 
and  o<ther  dairy  equipment  also  aids  the 
dairy  farmer  in  producing  top  grade  A  milk 
and  cream.  The  farmer  also  finds  that  elec- 
tric fences  iM*ovlde  the  protection  of  bis  dairy 
herd  while  electric  well  pumps  constantly 
supply  fresh  water  for  all  farm  animals. 

The  average  farmer  also  dlscoven  many 
"do-it-yourself"  Jobs  much  easier  tlianks  to 
electric  saws,  drills,  welders,  sandecs,  lawn 
mowers,  and  many  other  usefiU  power  tools. 

As  you  oan  see  most  every  rural  home  is 
served  by  rural  electrlflcatlon.  Electric  heat- 
ing, electric  lighting,  and  electric  air  condi- 
tioning provide  the  farmer  and  his  family 
with  comfortable  living  all  year  long.  Itie 
housewife  flnds  her  housework  considerably 
easier,  thanks  to  electric  Irons,  dishwashers, 
garbage  disposals,  washing  machines,  driers, 
vacuimi  cleaners,  sewing  machines,  and  food 
mixers.  Housewives  are  able  to  prepare  meals 
quickly  and  easily  with  electric  stoves,  toast- 
ers, and  grills.  Housewives  are  also  capable 
of  preserving  and  storing  food  for  long  periods 
of  time  due  to  electric  food  freezers  and 
refrigerators. 

As  we  continue  our  "airplane  flight"  over 
the  many  rural  farms  one  notices  the  many 
electric  power  lines  and  telephone  wires  that 
lead  to  and  from  the  farms.  Electricity,  as 
you  may  have  guessed,  plays  an  Important 
role  in  communications  as  well!  The  radio 
and  television  are  not  only  entertaining  and 
pleasurable  but  are  also  a  source  In  Infor- 
mation and  communications.  The  radio  and 
television  provide  the  farmer  with  Informa- 
tive news,  weather  forecasts,  as  well  as  storm 
warnings.  The  farmer  flnds  the  telephone 
most  useful  In  carrying  out  "business  terms" 
or  Just  a  friendly  conversation. 

Although  one  may  see  the  importance  of 
niral  electrlflcatlon  one  seldom  realizes  the 
Importance  of  electrlflcatlon  In  the  commu- 
nity. As  we  continue  our  flight,  observe  In 
the  city,  which  we  are  approaching,  the 
businesses  and  Industries.  Such  modern  busi- 
nesses and  Industries  could  not  exist  without 
eletcrlclty.  Electric  signs  advertise  products 
and  business.  Electric  adding  machines,  com- 
puters, and  typewriters  greatly  aid  ofllce 
workers  in  doing  their  Jobs  quickly  and  efll- 
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clently.  If  you  look  below,  you  can  notice  ths 
traffic  that  Is  constantly  weaving  throughout 
the  city  streets.  Electric  street  lights  Insure 
trafllc  safey  as  well  as  city  lights  during  the 
night. 

That  concludes  our  flight;  prepare  for 
landing!  Made  it  I  Oround  at  last!  I  hope  by 
this  Imaginary  flight  that  you  will  realize  the 
Importance  and  have  a  better  understanding 
of  rural  electrlflcatlon  In  our  home  and  com- 
munity as  well.  Electricity  plays  an  Important 
and  vital  role  In  the  work  and  dally  living 
of  all  people  and  this  role  Is  ever  steadily 
increasing.  As  modem  Inventions  progress 
forward,  electrlflcatlon  is  ever  present  serving 
man  in  countless  ways  as  it  has  in  the  past 
and  win  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future. 
Electrification  is  here  to  serve  youl 

What  Rtnui,  EXscraxncATioN  Mkanb  to  Hk 
AND  Mt  CoMMUNrrT 

(By  Richard  Herlnk,  15,  Sophomore,  Leigh 

Community    School,    Father:    Eugene    F. 

Herlnk,  R.  R.  #2,  Box  43,  Clarkson.  Nebr.) 

(NoTX. — Contestant  sponsored  by  the  Oom> 
busker  Public  Power  District,  Columbus. 
Nebr.,  in  cooperation  with  the  Nebraska 
Rural  Electric  Association.) 

Just  what  does  rural  electrlflcatlon  mean 
to  me  and  my  community?  I  believe  that  it 
means  fewer  people  starving  In  the  world  to- 
day. It  also  means  that  I,  as  a  Future  Farmer 
of  America,  my  father,  and  all  the  farmers  in 
my  community,  have  the  opptortunlty  of  be- 
coming more  prosperous. 

There  are  many  people  In  the  world  starv- 
ing each  day,  and  if  the  world's  population 
keeps  Increasing  at  the  present  rate  it  will  be 
doubled  by  the  year  2,000.  Stop  and  think 
what  this  will  mean.  In  only  30  years  from 
now  there  will  be  twice  as  many  people  to 
feed  each  day.  Thirty  years  may  seem  like  a 
long  period  of  time,  but  by  then  the  farm 
youth  of  today,  like  myself,  will  be  at  the 
peak  of  their  earning  capacity. 
*  To  realize  how  Important  electricity  will  be 
to  a  farmer  In  30  years,  we  must  look  back  30 
years,  and  see  the  great  Increase  In  the  use 
of  electricity  In  rural  commxuiltles.  Thirty 
years  ago  It  was  estimated  that  about  eleven 
out  of  every  100  farms  In  the  United  States 
had  electric  service.  Today  more  than  97  out 
of  every  100  farms  In  the  United  States  Is 
served  by  electricity.  Electrlflcatlon  has  im- 
proved the  living  conditions  of  rural  people. 
Farm  families  today  can  enjoy  all  the  modern 
household  conveniences  that  the  people  in 
the  city  have  and  enjoy.  This  was  not  true 
when  my  parents  were  my  age.  Because  of 
electricity  today,  the  farmers  are  realizing  a 
bilker  standard  of  living  then  ever  before. 

Electricity  has  Increased  farm  production 
and  nas  raised  the  economic  development  of 
not  only  my  community  but  all  rural  com- 
munities served   by  Public  Power  Districts. 

In  the  past  30  years  Inflation  has  raised  the 
cost  of  every  commodity  the  farmers  use  to- 
day. The  lone  exception  to  this  is  electricity. 
In  recent  years  as  everything  else  has  risen 
In  cost,  electricity  has  decreased  in  cost.  Elec- 
tricity has  been  a  leader  In  revolutionizing 
farming,  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  This  is 
one  major  reason  why  electricity  has  helped 
almost  every  farm  and  rural  community. 

Agriculture  Is  America's  largest  and  basic 
industry.  With  more  people  on  this  earth 
than  ever  bef(M%,  we  need  more  food  than 
ever  before.  The  farmers  In  my  community 
and  aU  over  the  United  States  are  depending 
upon  electricity  to  meet  this  demanding  need 
for  Increasing  food  production. 

Electricity  can  fulfill  this  task  in  many 
ways.  Two  of  the  most  important  ways  elec- 
tricity fulfllls  this  Job  In  my  community  la 
through  Improved  feeding  practices  and  Ir- 
rlgatlon.  These  two  alono  can  help  the  for* 
ever  rising  need  of  raising:  more  food. 

As  I  evaluate  my  home  and  the  conununlty 
in  which  I  live,  I  reahze  tbat  electricity  has 
meant  progress,  convenience,  and  safety  at  a 
very  nominal  cost. 
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IT  IBFAR  BITTER,  IN  THS  NATIONAL 
INTKREST,  FOR  THB  DKPENBK 
AUTUORITIBB  TO  "PUT  OUT"  THE 
PACTS  ABOUT  imJTARY  8PBND- 
INO  THAN  TO  HAVE  THEM  "FOUND 
OUT" 


HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or  UAaaACWtjswm 
or  THK  HOUSX  or  RKPRKSENTATTVaB 

Thursday.  June  5, 1969 

ytx.  DONOHUE.  ICr.  SpeaiLn.  I  am 
pleased  to  Include,  at  this  point,  a  veTj 
timely  and  constructive  editorial  that 
appeared  In  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele- 
gram newspaper  issue  of  June  3.  1969, 
pointing  up  the  essential  need  for  De- 
fense ofBdals  to  release  all  the  facts 
about  Defense  spending. 

The  article  follows : 

(From  the  Worc«ater  Telegram, 
Juna3.  IMS] 

Tj*«WnC0   TBS  PBfTAOOM'S  BPmUKBS 

The  (Uy«  are  over  when  the  military  oould 

'have*  any  amount  of  money  for  the  asking. 

"DefehU  Secretary  Melvln  Laird  and  Deputy 

Secretary  David  Packard  are  clamping  down 

on    the    slopplneas    and    waate    In    defenae 

contracts. 

Under  new  directive*,  defense  oontracton 
will  no  longer  be  allowed  to  submit  ridicu- 
lously low  bids  In  order  to  "buy  Into"  a  long 
term  military  project.  And  both  the  con- 
tractors and  the  military  services  have  been 
warned  that  unlimited  "cost  overruns"  stem- 
ming from  costly  changes  in  design  wUl  not 
be  tolerated. 

If  lAlrd  can  make  his  directives  stick, 
there  wUl  be  no  more  C5A.  Fill,  nuclear 
bomber,  and  defense  missile  scandals  of  the 
sort  that  have  cost  this  country  an  estimated 
$30  billion  in  sheer  waste  over  the  past  30 
yeara. 

The  new  guidelines  are  long  overdue.  So 
scandalous  has  been  the  waste  In  the  De- 
fense Department  that  It  has  led  to  a  dan- 
gerous crisis  In  confidence  In  the  American 
military  planning  establishment.  A  group  of 
46  oongreaamen  has  recently  signed  a  report 
stating  that  the  "military-industrial  com- 
plex" has  become  an  Independent  empire 
practically  free  of  congreoslonal  control  and 
threatens  to  turn  the  United  States  Into  a 
garrison  state.  It  gobbles  up  80  per  cent  of  the 
national  bmdget,  sets  foreign  policy,  starves 
domestic  programs  and  keeps  the  world  In 
fear  of  nudlear  war,  they  say. 

That  Is  scary  talk.  Bven  thoxigh  the  con- 
gressmen are  mostly  liberals  who  are  opposed 
to  the  Vietnam  war  and  the  antlballlstlc- 
mlsaUe  systnn,  their  warning  falls  on  many 
recapttve  ears. 

But  the  situation  as  It  has  developed  is 
partly  the  fault  of  Congress.  Congress  should 
have  Insisted  on  taking  a  closer  look  at  ths 
various  major  military  projects.  Instead,  both 
armed  services  committees  have  allowed  the 
military  to  grossly  overuse  the  "national 
secrecy"  argument  In  regard  to  defense  pro- 
posals. By  thus  withholding  Information — or 
oonceallxig  their  lack  of  hard  Information — 
the  military  planners  more  than  once  got 
themselves  mired  In  projects  that  abouM 
never  have  been  started  without  Intanalvs 
research  and  discussion. 

TlM  Pentagon  and  tbe  nation  are  paying 
dearly  for  the  lack  of  candor  shown  by  the 
nUlltary.  Tbe  country  today  Is  profoundly 
suspicious  at  all  Defense  Department  pro- 
posals, to  the  point  where  the  military  secu- 
rity of  the  nation  may  be  affected,  if  oon- 
fldence  la  not  restored. 
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like  It  or  not,  ths  Defense  DepartmsBl  la 
sasimtlal  to  tha  oontlnuad  survival  of  Amstw 
lea  as  a  free  natUm.  It  is  not  soma  stU 
oonsplraey  of  oontraetcrs,  generals  and  politi- 
cians. But  the  Pentagon  has  been  far  too  rs- 
luetant  to  ride  herd  on  Its  oontractora,  and 
It  has  STSB  triad  to  oorsr  up  blundan  of 
colossal  siae. 

If  lAlTd  can  clean  out  tbe  Pentagon,  ba 
will  be  topping  Herc\Uei  and  tbe  Augaan 
staUesMt. 


PROUD  DAY  FOR  ITALY 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 


OF    nXXNOB 


IN  TBX  HOUSB  OP  REPRBSENTATIVS8 

Thursday.  June  5. 1999 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
whole  world  Joined  on  Monday  In  paying 
tribute  to  the  23d  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  ItaUan  Republic,  for  in- 
deed this  rebirth  of  Italy  is  one  of  the 
great  achievements  of  our  time. 

The  Italian  people  have  demonstrated 
their  great  spirit  of  achievement  when  in 
23  short  years  they  were  able  to  rebuild 
Italy  from  the  ruins  of  World  War  n 
to  one  of  the  great  nations  of  the  world 
today. 

I  have  in  my  district  many  Americans 
of  Italian  descent  who  are  a  living  monu- 
ment to  the  impressive  contributl<»is 
that  Italians  have  made  to  the  progress 
of  the  world  since  the  very  beginning  of 
civilization. 

Both  the  Chicago  Sun  Times  and  the 
Chicago  Dally  News  carried  impressive 
editorials  marking  the  23d  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  Italian  Republic, 
and  I  should  like  today  to  include  these 
editorials  In  the  Record. 

Tbese  editorials  reflect  the  high  re- 
spect and  the  high  regard  that  Ameri- 
cans of  all  ethnic  backgrounds  have  for 
their  Italian-American  neighbors  and 
for  the  people  of  Italy  themselves. 

The  huge  contributions  of  the  Italians 
toward  the  world's  progress  In  science, 
in  drama,  in  literature,  in  medicine,  and 
in  philos<:H>hy  itself  are  an  inspiration  to 
all  of  us. 

The  two  editorials  follow: 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Sun  Times) 

PXOUS    DAT    FOB    ITALT 

This  U  a  proud  day  for  Italy  and  for  all  of 
Chicago's  ItaU&n-Amerlcans.  It  Is  the  3Sd 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Italian 
Republic. 

The  end  of  World  War  II  left  Italy  In  a 
shambles.  There  was  immense  war  damage, 
hunger  and  misery.  But  the  Italians,  a  proud 
and  hardy  {wople,  were  determined  to  buUd 
a  future. 

Their  first  and  proudest  structure  was  a 
new  government.  In  April  194B,  the  first  rep- 
resentative body  was  given  the  Job  of  putting 
together  the  regulations  for  the  election  of  a 
Oonstltuent  Assembly.  On  Jime  2,  1946,  tbe 
Italian  voters  cast  their  votes  t<x  a  republic. 

Italy's  recovery  from  World  War  n.  Its  wel- 
come Into  the  AUanUc  AlUance  by  the  na- 
tions It  had  fought  agalnat.  Its  entry  Into  the 
United  NaUona  in  1906,  are  benchmarks  of 
Its  comeback  from  the  Immense  damage  dona 
by  the  war.  We  salute  our  friends  of  ItaUan 
extraction  In  Chicago  and  tbe  people  of  Italy 
on  this  aonlvanary. 
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(Rtm  tha  Obloago  Dally  News] 
Halt:   38  Tkaas  a  Rsptbuc 

By  a  oomfortabls,  though  not  overwhelm- 
Ing,  margin  of  13,717,938  votes  to  10,710,384 
the  people  of  Italy  exactly  38  years  ago  elected 
to  become  a  republic  Inatead  of  a  monarchy 
Prom  the  vantage  point  of  tbif  <23d  anniver- 
sary, the  oboloe  was  clearly  ajgood  one. 

Modem  Italy— good  nelgbbbr  and  strong 
aUy— baa  come  a  very  long  way  since  the  dark 
daya  of  World  War  n— and  since  the  dark 
years  Just  after  the  war,  when  the  Commu- 
nlsts  tried  powerfully  but  valnl/  to  draw  the 
nation  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Chicago  and  Italy  serve  one  another  in 
many  ways.  Our  city's  ciUtural  debt  to  the 
Italian  people  Is  great  and  growing.  Modem 
Italy  leans  heavily  upon  Chicago  for  manu- 
faotiu^d  goods  of  many  kinds. 

But  a  more  personal  link  Is  Chicago's  peo- 
ple of  Italian  descent— a  proud  and  sensitive 
and  productive  people  whose  Inherited  gifts 
add  richness  and  flavor  to  this  capital  of  the 
American  heartland. 

In  their  behalf,  and  In  behalf  of  all  Chl- 
cagoans,  /  migliori  auguri  alia  Repuhhlica 
ttaliana. 


June  5,  1969 


SOVIET  NEGOTIATIONS  A  TACTIC 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  louisiaka 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  RKPRE8BNTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  5. 1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  keeping 
the  American  people  accurately  informed 
is  the  greatest  challenge  to  free  speech. 

Mr.  N.  Henry  Josephs,  40  Wall  Street, 
New  York  City,  former  special  consultant 
to  the  Undersecretary  of  War,  has  pre- 
pared a  treatise,  "President  Dwlght  David 
Eisenhower— Fruitless  Efforts  for  Peace 
In  Negotiations  With  Communist  Rus- 
sia." 

Mr.  Josephs'  article  covers  numerous 
unsuccessful  negotiatl<Mis  by  President 
Elsenhower  with  the  Russians— which 
the  author  realizes  were  tactics  used  by 
the  Russians  to  gain  precious  time. 

He  points  out  that  our  leaders  were 
lulled  Into  a  sense  of  false  security- 
while  the  Soviets  were  utilizing  the  time 
to  escalate  their  armament  buildup. 

He  says: 

This  taotlc  has  been  successfully  employed 
by  every  head  of  the  Soviet  Union  ever 
since. 

I  insert  Mr.  Joseph's  article  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
PaxamxNT  Dwioht  DAvm  Exsenbowxx — Ha 

Paunxxas  Ejtorts  roa  Pkacx  in  Necotu- 

nOMS  WITH  OomtuwuiT  Rttbsia 
(By  N.  Henry  Josephs) 

/  am  not  aglUated  vHtK  any  organiMaUon, 
t  am  not  sponaored  and  all  expentea  art 
borne  by  myaelf. — «.  Hxhxt  Joskphs. 

NXw  TOKK.  Hay  1969. 

"Abroad.  In  every  major  sector,  we  con- 
front a  formidable  foe,  an  expansionist 
tyranny  which  respects  only  toughness  and 
stmgtb  and  stui  displays  little  Interest  in 
traveling  tbe  pathways  to  peace,  with  honor 
and  justice.  Today,  tbe  Communists  reach 
rutbleasly  for  domination  over  Southeast 
Asia  and  are  trying  to  break  our  will  to  foil 
tba  attempt.  In  the  Middle  East,  month  by 
month  they  move  closer  to  testing  our  reso- 
lution. The  same  la  true  In  Korea.  Con- 
stantly they  stir  new  troubles  In  every  area 


of  weakness  tbey  can  ferret  out  in  Bastem 
Europe,  In  Africa  and  Latin  America.  It  Is 
one  thing  to  call  for  a  peaceful  settlement 
of  this  struggle.  It  Is  quite  another  to  call 
for  retreat  by  America.  Tbe  latter  la  the  best 
way  I  know  to  stockpile  tragedy  for  our 
children."  (August  6,  1968)- Dwlght  David 
Elsenhower,  Late  President  of  the  TTnited 
SUtes. 

OKMSTA — less 
In  June  of  1955  repreeentatlvee  from  sixty 
countries  gathered  In  San  Prandsoo  for  a 
week-long  celebration  commemorating  tbe 
Tenth  Anniversary  of  tbe  signing  of  tbe 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  with  Dr.  E.  N. 
van  KleSTena,  of  the  Netherlands,  presiding, 
Dr.  van  Kleffens  made  It  clear  that  this  was 
to  be  a  commemorative  meeting  and  Invited 
the  representatlvss  assembled  In  tbe  San 
Prandsco  Opera  House  to  limit  their 
speeches  to  commemorative  purposes.  This 
procedure  was  adopted  In  order  to  stay  clear 
of  any  Issues  of  substance  that  might  offend 
tbe  Russians. 

Molotov,  who  headed  the  Russian  delega- 
tion, was  smiling  and  was  most  friendly.  He 
went  sightseeing  and  for  the  first  time  the 
Russians  mixed  at  cocktail  parties  with 
members  of  the  delegations  of  tbe  other 
Nations.  Through  an  Intensive  charm  cam- 
paign, they  left  no  stone  unturned  to  win 
friends  and  Influence  people  and  moved  In 
wherever  there  was  a  fertile  field  which 
could  be  exploited  to  their  advantage. 

This  "charm  campaign"  encouraged  us  to 
agree  to  a  Summit  Meeting  with  tbe  Russians 
in  Geneva.  This  Summit  Meeting  was  received 
throughout  the  world  with  great  optimism 
and  with  a  sense  of  hope  that  peaceful  means 
for  co-existence  could  be  found  and  that 
wars  In  the  future  could,  at  last,  be  averted. 
The  meeting  in  Oeneva  by  the  Big  Pour, 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Prance,  was  held  in  an  atmosphere  of 
friendship.  This,  the  Russians  quickly  propa- 
gandised as  tbe  new  spirit,  tbe  "Oeneva 
Spirit". 

At  tbe  conclusion  of  tbe  meeting.  President 
Eisenhower  cautiously  announced  that  at 
the  Geneva  Summit  "a  beginning  was  made 
and  *  *  *  It  Is  Just  possible  that  something 
to  the  great  benefit  of  mankind  may  eventu- 
ate". 

Khrushchev,  in  his  usual  bombastic  man- 
ner, said  that  "The  Oeneva  conference  was  of 
historical  signlflc^hde  •  *  •  Its  distinctive  fea- 
ture was  the  spirit  of  cooperation  and  mutual 
trust". 

After  Geneva,  the  Russians  continued  to 
beat  the  drums  of  the  "Geneva  Spirit"  and, 
during  the  four  months  following,  gave  gar- 
den parties,  exchanged  special  visitors  with 
the  United  States,  invited  the  French  cabinet 
ministers  to  Moscow  and  Khrushchev  and 
Bulganln  accepted  an  Invitation  to  visit  Great 
Britain  In  the  Spring  of  1956.  They  skillfully 
lulled  the  world  into  a  sense  of  peace  and 
security.  The  French  started  to  talk  about 
reducing  military  service  and  the  British 
introduced  bills  In  Parliament  recommending 
reductions  In  defense  costs. 

But  when  October  came  and  the  Foreign 
Ministers  of  the  Big  F^our  met  again  In 
Geneva  to  formalize  the  earlier  agreements, 
the  Russians,  in  their  not  unusual  fashion, 
made  an  about-face  and  Mr.  Molotov,  the 
smiling,  the  amiable  one,  angrily  hammered 
out  a  fresh  Russian  get  tough  policy. 

The  New  York  Times,  commenting  In  Its 
lead  editorial  (Dec.  4,  1966) ,  melanchoUcally 
said: 

"One  of  the  evidences  of  totalitarianism  In 
government  u  the  haste  and  precision  with 
which  policies  can  be  changed.  When  Stalin 
died,  Russia  seemed  to  smile.  When  Lavrentl 
Berla,  head  of  the  secret  police,  was  shot  In 
December,  1953,  kxob  of  tbe  terror  seemed  to 
go  out  of  Russia.  When  Premier  Bulganln 
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and  party  secretary  Khruabcbev  or  tbelr  rep- 
resentative, Mr.  Molotov,  smiled  at  San  Pran- 
dsco In  June,  or  In  Geneva  In  August,  a  sort 
of  warmth  spread  aroimd  the  world.  But  now 
these  men  smile  no  longer.  We  look  around 
the  world  with  a  sense  of  dismay  since  the 
end  of  the  foreign  ministers'  conference  In 
Geneva,  from  which  so  much  was  hoped  and 
In  which  so  Uttle  was  realised." 

GKKEVA 19S9 

Man  Is  a  chronic  wisher  for  peace  and 
meetings  at  the  stimmlt  always  revive  bis 
hopes  that  talks  can  avert  war.  This  Is  why, 
foiu-  years  after  the  first  Oeneva  Summit,  we 
agreed  to  meet  again  at  the  summit.  How- 
ever, this  time  we  let  be  known  that  we 
would  hold  another  stunmlt  meeting  only  If 
an  agenda  was  agreed  upon  In  advance.  Por 
this  purpose,  an  East-West  Porelgn  Minis- 
ter's Conference  was  arranged  to  be  held 
early  In  May,  1959,  In  Geneva. 

This  East-West  Foreign  Ministers'  Confer- 
ence opened  In  Geneva  on  May  11,  1959. 
Aftor  forty-one  days  and  thirty  sessions, 
fifty-four  speeches  (totaling  800,000  words, 
half  of  which  were  uttered  by  Russia's 
Gromyko  alone)  the  meeting  ended  In  a 
stalemate.  President  Elsenhower,  In  a  secret 
letter  to  Khrushchev  and  as  a  last  ditch  effort 
to  break  the  stalemate,  warned  Khrushchev 
that  unless  some  progress  was  made  at 
Geneva,  the  United  States  would  turn 
down  an  East-West  Summit  Meeting.  In  a 
speech  In  Moscow,  Khrushchev  boasted  that 
there  toill  be  a  summit  talk,  regardless  of 
what  happened  in  Oeneva  "since  the  existing 
situation  urgently  requires  It",  a  situation 
he  himself  created.  (Time,  June  29,  1959.) 

Khrushchev  was  right,  for  In  spite  of  all 
the  Russian  Intransigence,  we  Invited  him  to 
the  United  States.  Thus,  once  again,  we  en- 
couraged Communist  Russia  to  continue  In 
Its  belief  that  setting  up  obstacles,  not  re- 
moving them,  was  the  way  to  accomplish 
their  ends. 

CAMP   DAVro — 1950 

On  September  15,  1969,  at  Andrews  Air 
Porce  Base,  Maryland,  we  officially  received, 
as  our  guest,  Nlklta  S.  Khrushchev,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the 
U.8J8JI. 

Except  for  pleasantries  usually  exchanged 
on  such  occasions,  nothing  significant  was 
said  by  President  Elsenhower  or  by  Khru- 
shchev. Whatever  serious  talk  there  was  dur- 
ing the  brief  periods  when  they  were  alone. 
It  was  labeled  as  "exploratory".  Later,  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  and  Khrushchev  after  a  two 
hours'  talk,  Issued  a  Joint  statement  phrased 
as  follows; 

'"The  President  and  the  Chairman  (Khru- 
shchev) reviewed  the  relationship  between 
the  two  countries  and  exchanged  views  in 
general  terms  on  International  problems. 
They  agreed  on  the  general  line  of  their 
further  discussion,  which  will  take  place  on 
all  these  subjects  following  the  Chairman's 
return  from  his  visit  throughout  the  coun- 
try. They  plan  to  meet  for  this  purpose  at 
Camp  David  from  Friday  evening,  September 
28,  until  noon  on  September  27.  The  atmos- 
phere of  the  tsak  was  friendly  and  frank, 
with  agreement  that  the  discussions  should 
continue  In  this  spirit  to  seek  ways  to 
achieve  a  better  understanding." 

At  a  state  dinner  given  at  the  Whlto  Hoube, 
President  Elsenhower  raised  his  glass  to 
Khrushchev  and  proposed  this  toast: 

"Now,  today.  It  seems  to  me  that  our  two 
countries  have  a  very  special  obligation  to 
the  entire  world.  Because  of  our  strength, 
because  of  our  Importance  In  tbe  world.  It 
Is  vital  that  we  understand  each  other  bet- 
tor. The  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
must  have  a  common  purpose  In  develc^Ing 
the  msTlmum  of  fact  and  truth,  so  that  we 
may  better  lead  this  world,  between  us.  Into 
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a  better  opporttmlty  for  peace  and  pros- 
perity." 
Khrushchev  answered: 
"The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
are  too  powerful  to  permit  quarreling  among 
themselves,  •  •  •  Russians  believe  their 
Communist  system  to  be  superior,"  he  went 
on,  "Americans  may  believe  tbe  same  of 
their  system.  But  surely  we  should  not  bring 
the  quarrel  out  toto  the  arena  of  open 
struggle.  It  Is  better  to  let  history  Judge 
which  system  Is  right." 

After  his  sight-seeing,  hand  shaking  tour 
of  the  United  States,  Khrushchev  arrived  at 
Catoctln  Mountains  where  he  spent  three 
days  with  President  Elsenhower  at  Camp 
David.  The  communist  propaganda  machine 
blared  out  to  the  World  the  great  "accom- 
pllshmente"  reached  at  thlB  latest  summit 
meeting,  to  which  they  gave  the  label  of 
the  "Spirit  of  Camp  David".  In  truth,  noth- 
ing In  particular  had  been  accomplished  ex- 
cept that  It  was  agreed  that  a  Big  Poiir  meet- 
ing be  held  In  Paris  In  the  spring  of  1960. 
The  communique  that  was  issued  said : 

"The  Chairman  of  tbe  Council  of  Ministers 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  agreed  that  the  question  of  general 
disarmament  Is  the  most  Important  one 
facing  the  world  today.  Both  Governments 
win  make  every  effort  to  achieve  a  construc- 
tive solution  of  this  problem  •  •  •  with  re- 
spect to  the  specific  Berlin  question,  an  un- 
derstanding was  reached,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  other  parties  directly  concerned, 
that  negotiations  would  be  reopened  with  a 
view  to  achieving  a  solution  which  would  be 
In  accordance  with  the  Interests  of  all  con- 
cerned and  In  the  Interest  of  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace  •  •  •  The  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers  of  the  U.S.SJl.  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  agreed  that 
all  outstanding  International  questions 
should  be  settled  not  by  the  application  of 
force  but  by  peaceful  means  through  nego- 
tiations •  •  •" 

An  editorial  in  the  magaslne  America  (De- 
cember 12,  1959)  evaluated  the  Camp  David 
meeting,  as  follows: 

"The  spirit  of  Camp  David,  as  we  see  It,  is 
simply  that  cozy  sense  of  well-being  that  has 
been  lulling  us  to  sleep  since  the  end  of 
September  (1959).  When  this  euphoria  . 
sweeps  over  the  ordinary  citizen,  he  says  to 
himself:  'Relax.  There's  a  rainbow  'round  the 
comer.  Tbe  Cold  War  was  a  bad  dream — 
nothing  but  a  misunderstanding  between 
good  buys  who  should  have  been  pals  all 
along.'  When  the  spirit  grips  the  columnist, 
he  enlivens  his  prose  with  bright  Illusions: 
Khrushchev  vlslte  Red  China,  but  pute  a 
leash  on  Mao;  Moscow  permlte  a  few  cultural 
exchanges,  and  lo,  there  are  rente  In  the  Iron 
Curtain;  the  Kremlin  approves  a  few  washing 
machines,  and  tbe  columnist  sees  consimier 
pressures  dictating  the  coiuve  of  Soviet 
policy.  Sometimes,  too,  the  spirit  of  Camp 
David  seems  to  bewitch  governmental  offi- 
cials at  home  and  abroad.  Then  we  hear  that 
It  Is  Ume  to  build  bridges  of  understanding 
Instead  of  walls  of  containment.  We  learn 
that  the  relaxing  of  tensions  Is  a  harbinger 
of  disarmament  and  that  soon  we  can  trim 
defense  costs.  We  even  hear  It  whispered  that 
accommodation  Is  not  appeasement;  that  we 
must  give  a  little  and  that  the  time  Is  ripe 
to  seek  a  changed  stetus  for  Berlin  and  East 
Germany  •  •  •  what  are  the  facte,  two 
months  and  a  half,  after  the  chummy  palaver 
In  the  Catoctln  Mountains?  Moscow  stands 
astride  Berlin  In  the  same  threatening  pose 
that  created  the  desperate  crisis  of  a  year 
ago.  The  threat  of  imllateral  action  bad  been 
deferred  but  In  no  sense  withdrawn  •  •  •" 


PASB — IMO 

Th»  Paris  meeting  and  President  Elaen- 
hower'B  visit  to  Russia  In  Jime  of  1960  were 
agreed  upon  at  Camp  David.  They  were  un- 
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diwtood  to  form  together  m  much  dMlrad 
obJecttTC  to  reduce  world  tenslona  and  mAke 
the  Spirit  of  0«mp  Darld  ■  reality. 

GNiaultatlone  were  held  (April  la,  18  and 
14ri90O) .  IB  WMhlnfton,  with  our  AUlee.  the 
Western  powers.  These  oonsxiltetlons  and 
conferences  were  attended  by  United  States 
Secretary  at  State  Christian  A.  Herter  and 
Foreign  Ministers  Selwyn  Lloyd  of  Oreat 
Britain  and  Maurice  Couvre  de  Murrllle  of 
France.  The  talks  were  Joined  by  Foreign 
Minister  Hetnrlch  van  Brentano  of  West  Ger- 
many, Howard  C.  Oreen,  Canadian  Foreign 
Minister  and  Antonio  Segnl.  the  Foreign  Min- 
ister of  Italy. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Haggerty,  presiden- 
tial press  secretary,  flew  to  Moscow  and  there, 
with  Russlon  ofllclals,  was  working  out  the 
details  of  the  President's  visit.  White  House 
Secret  Service  men  went  to  Moscow  to  con- 
sult with  Russian  sectirlty  police  to  Insure 
the  safety  of  the  President's   tour.   It  was 
agreed  that  the  President  would  appear  on 
television  and  radio  and  woxild  speak  to  the 
Russian  people,  the  same  as  Khrushchev  did 
when  he  toured  the  United  States.  However, 
the  President's  tremendous  personal  success 
during  his  historic  Journey,  which  took  him 
to  eleven  nations  and  three  continents,  and 
the  warm  reception  given  him  on  hla  good- 
will toiir  of  Latin  America  In  February  and 
'March'df  IMO,  worried  Khrushchev  and  some 
of  the  other  Russian  leaders.  Tliey  began  to 
show  outward  signs  that  they  felt  that  they 
made    a    terrible    mistake    In    Inviting    the 
President  to  visit  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  reported   to  Wash- 
ington an  Item  which  puzzled  our  top  offl- 
clAls.  To  commemorate  President  Elsenhow- 
er's visit.  Rosala  was  printing  materials  for 
magazines  containing  flattering  and  friendly 
pictures  of  our  President  and  of  our  country. 
The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  had  found 
out  that  this  advance  press  run  had  been 
ordered  BttypfttA. 

About  the  same  time,  efforts  were  being 
made  by  the  Russians  to  compromise  mem- 
bers of  the  White  House  Staff  who  were  then 
In  Moscow  attending  to  the  details  for  the 
President's  trip.       ^ 

"Unbeknown  to  the  West.  Khr\ishchev  (or 
the  thinkers  around  him)  was  seeking  ways 
and  means  of  avoiding.  If  possible.  •  •  • 
the  Elsenhower  visit  to  the  U.S.SJi.  •  •  • 
One  night,  after  a  hard  day's  work  preparing 
for  President  Elsenhower's  visit  to  the 
U.S.S.R.,  mecnbers  of  Hagerty's  staff  had 
dinner  and  sought  their  uncomfortable  beds 
In  their  Moscow  hotel.  They  had  hardly  been 
settled  In  same.  In  monastic  bleakness,  when 
their  phones  began  to  ring.  At  the  end  of 
every  line  was  an  Engllsh-8p>eaklng  Russian 
girl,  friendly  to  the  point  of  wanting  to 
come  up  and  make  each  man's  night  more 
comfortable.  Hagerty  stayed  that  night  at 
Spaso  House  with  Ambassador  Thompson. 
When  he  was  Informed  of  the  phone  calls 
to  his  people,  he  confronted  a  Jlusslan  ofll- 
dal  at  a  ceremonial  luncheon  the  following 
day  and  boldly  accused  htm  of  the  attempt 
to  compromise  members  of  the  White  House 
staff.  The  ollclal  looked  blank  "  (William 
Randolph  Hearst,  Jr..  Bob  Consldlne  and 
Prank  Conlff  in  "Khrushchev  And  The  Rus- 
sian Challenge",  page  234). 

On  May  5,  1060,  Khrushchev  announced 
that  an  American  U-2  reconnaissance  plane 
had  Invaded  Soviet  territory  on  May  1,  In 
"an  aggressive  provocaUon  aimed  at  wreck- 
ing the  summit  conference"  and  that  It 
had  been  shot  down  and  Its  pilot.  Francis 
Gary  Powers,  arrested  for  spying.  On  May  11. 
Khrushchev,  speaking  at  a  display  of  the  al- 
leged wreckage  of  Powers'  plane  and  equip- 
ment, expreased  doubt  that  President 
XUanhower  would  now  be  welcomed  In 
Moaoow. 

George  B.  Sokolsky  (New  York  Journal 
American — May  13,  1900)  In  an  article  en- 
UUed  "Why  Does  Mr.  K.  Fear  Ike's  Visit?" 
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dlsCTMsIng  Khrusbcher's  efforts  to  atop  the 
President  from  visiting  Russia,  said: 

"It  U  beginning  to  appear  that  NUdte 
Khrushchev  wants  to  oall  off  the  Summit 
Conference  or  President  Elsenhower's  visit 
to  Soviet  Russia  or  both.  •  •  •  The  visit  of 
President  Elsenhower  to  Russia  In  June 
would  bring  cheer  and  good-will  to  the  Rue- 
elan  people.  •  •  •  Khruahchev  U  doing 
everything  conceivable  to  break  down  the 
will  of  the  Russian  people  to  receive  Elsen- 
hower with  enthusiasm.  •  •  •  Khrushchev's 
present  conduct  Is  making  It  increasingly 
difficult  for  President  Elsenhower  to  go  to 
Russia  and  the  efforts  are  so  persistent  and 
so  Irritating  that  they  are  becoming  unmis- 
takable and  sharply  antagonistic.  Khrush- 
chev's game  apparently  Is  to  get  Elsenhower 
to  decline  to  go.  Then  the  Russian  will  enter 
upon  a  world-wide  denunciation  of  Elsen- 
hower and  the  United  Statee.  If  President 
Elsenhower  sits  tight,  moves  according  to 
schedule.  Khrushchev  may  find  himself  In 
the  embarrassing  position  of  being  forced  to 
tell  Elsenhower  that  he  does  not  want  him 
to  come." 

Khrushchev,  although  delighted  over  the 
U-a  Incident,  was  not  yet  certain  whether  It 
was  good  or  bad  to  withdraw  outright  the 
Invitation  to  Elsenhower  to  visit  Russia.  In- 
stead, he  mapped  out  a  better  plan.  He  an- 
nounced that  he  would  go  on  with  the  pro- 
pooed  Pans  meeUng  and,  on  his  arrival  In 
ParU,  he  pledged  to  "exert  all  effort  to  make 
the  conference  a  success,  to  enable  It  to  re- 
sult in  the  further  lessening  of  International 
tension.  In  the  consolidation  of  peace  and 
security  of  nations." 

But.  on  May  15.  In  separate  private  meet- 
ings with  British  Prime  Minister  Harold  Mac- 
mUlan    and    French    President    Charles    de 
Gaulle.  Khrushchev  said  he  would  not  par- 
ticipate   In    the    summit    talks    unless    the 
United  SUtes  terminated  all  fllghu  over  the 
Soviet  Union,  apologized  for  Its  past  "aggres- 
sions" and  punished   those  responsible   for 
the  flights.  Informed  by  Macmlllan  and  de 
Gaulle  of  Khrushchev's  stand.  President  El- 
senhower  told   the   Allied   leaders   that   the 
flights  had  been  halted  and  would  not  be 
resumed,  but  he  rejected  the  other  demands. 
On  May  16.  the  four  heads-of-govemment 
met  In  the  Elysee  Palace.  At  this  meeting, 
Khrushchev  asked  to  be  heard  and  for  one 
hour  he  subjected  President  Elsenhower  to 
one  of  the  bitterest  attacks  ever  heard.  Hitler, 
In  his  most  despicable  moments,  could  not 
have  used  more  foul  language  than  Khrush- 
chev did  on  this  occasion.  At  the  end  of  his 
speech,  he  brusquely  withdrew  his  Invitation 
to  President  Elsenhower  to  visit  the  U.S.SJI. 
Macmlllan    and    de    Gaulle    pleaded     with 
Khrushchev  to  withhold  publication  of  the 
speech  and  later  Macmlllan  visited  Khrush- 
chev and  urged  him  not  to  wreck  the  con- 
ference. De  Gaulle  tried  to  save  the  Summit 
Meeting  and,  after  one  afternoon  and  night 
of   harried   conferences,    he   asked    that   all 
meet   the  following   memlng.   May   17,   "to 
ascertain  whether  It  Is  possible  for  the  sum- 
mit conference   to  begin  the  study  of  the 
questions  which  we  agreed  should  be  Uken 
up  "  De  Gaulle.  Elsenhower  and  Macmlllan 
showed    up.    but    Khrushchev    went    for    a 
ride  In  the  country.  The  three  Western  lead- 
ers were  forced  to  announce  that  because  of 
Khrushchev's  absence  the  "planned  discus- 
sions could  not  take  place". 

On  May  18.  In  a  hectic  two  and  a  half  hour 
press  conference  attended  by  nearly  3,000 
persons.  Khrushchev  denounced  United 
SUtes'  actions  as  "thlef-llke".  "piratical"  and 
"cowardly"  and  called  President  Elsenhower 
a  ""flshy"  friend.  Moet  of  the  newsmen  pres- 
ent Interrupted  Khriishchev  repeatedly  with 
boos.  Khruahchev  booed  back  at  them. 
ONX  Moaz  svMtarr 
The  declared  policy  of  the  new  Adminis- 
tration   In    our    relaUons    with    the   Soviet 
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Union  was  clearly  stoted  by  President  Richard 
M.  Nixon  when  he  said  that  "We  are  In  an 
era  of  negotiation  and  we  hope  the  era  of 
oonfronutlon  has  paeaed".  I  »m  In  favor  and 
I  su(^>ort  the  President's  plans  to  enter  upon 
direct  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  in 
the  hope  that  a  system  of  limitations  and 
control  of  armaments  could  be  developed  by 
mutual  agreement. 

However,  it  Is  one  thing  to  continue  our 
eflorU  for  peace  through  renewed  negotia- 
tions with  Communist  Russia  and  quite  an- 
other thing  unilaterally  to  withhold  the  de- 
velopment of  minimum  safeguard  systems  of 
our  own  while  giving  the  Soviet  Union  fur- 
ther additional  time  in  which  to  develop 
and  build,  which  they  will  undoubtedly  do. 
the  kind  of  weapons  that  would  give  them  an 
effective  and  deadly  first  strike  capability 
agalnet  the  United  SUtes.  It  can  only  be 
suicidal  for  us  to  allow  another  period  of 
negotiations  to  further  strengthen  Russia 
and  weaken  ourselves. 

Recently.  In  the  Senate  it  was  said,  in  a 
derlalve  manner,  that  some  of  us  discovered 
that  "Suddenly,  the  Russians  are  eight  feet 
tall".  Let  us  be  honest  and  recognize  the  fact 
that  the  present  strength  of  the  Russians  in 
missile  sophistication  and  missile  inventory 
did  not  come  about  "suddenly".  The  tactic  of 
negotiations  has  always  been  employed  by 
the  Russians  for  the  purpose  of  accumulating 
military  strength.  They  have,  during  these 
past  fifteen  years,  bent  all  their  efforts  and 
spent  moet  of  their  national  wealth  to  build 
up  and.  indeed,  did  build  up  the  missiles 
which  we  now  have  to  reckon  with. 

l^ro  examples  should  suffice  as  a  sober  re- 
minder of  Communist  Russia's  tactic  of  em- 
ploying negotiations  to  oover  up  eventual 
deceit. 

During  the  time  period  consumed  by  the 
Geneva  and  Camp  David  talks,  the  Rtissians 
developed  and  built  ballistic  missiles  which 
they  tested  (1960)  by  shooting  some  of  them 
in  the  Pacific,  right  In  our  back  yard,  from 
a  firing  pad  in  Russia,  more  than  7,700  miles 
away.  In  June,  1061,  Khrushchev  solemnly 
declared  that  "the  Sovleta  would  resunie  nu- 
clear weapon  tests  (only)  If  the  United 
Statee  resumed  such  tests."  Three  months 
later  the  Soviet  Union,  with  less  than 
twenty-four  hours'  notice,  broke  a  thirty- 
four  month  moratorium  and  exploded  In 
rapid  succession  (September  2,  1961)  fifteen 
nuclear  tesU.  all  In  the  air,  and  by  Novem- 
ber 30,  1961,  detonated  more  than  thirty 
bombs,  one  of  them  the  largest  ever  deto- 
nated by  man,  a  bomb  of  more  than  fifty 
megatons. 

The  Russians  did  not  "suddenly"  become 
eight  feet  Ull  then  any  more  than  now.  The 
explosions  of  the  nuclear  tests  in  the  air  on 
one  day's  notice  and  the  detonation  of  more 
than  thirty  bombs  of  high  megaton  content 
took  a  lot  of  time  In  developing,  building  and 
preparing  for  the  actual  firing.  The  Russians 
gained  this  precious  time  by  keeping  us  busy 
In  fruitless  negotiations. 

Stalin  said  (as  early  as  the  Fourteenth 
Communist  Congress — Dec.  18,  1025)  that 
periods  of  negotiations  between  the  world  of 
the  bourgeoise  and  the  world  of  the  prole- 
tariat are  necessary  to  international  commu- 
nism and  ultimate  world  conquest.  Such  pe- 
riods offer  "periods  of  accumulation  of 
strength  which  have  great  significance  for 
further  revolutionary  Initiatives."  This  Uctlc 
has  been  successfully  employed  by  every  head 
of  the  Soviet  Union  ever  since. 

Negotiations,  yes  I  But  not  at  the  expense 
of  our  own  security.  Not  without  strengthen- 
ing our  own  built-in  physical  safeguards 
against  deceit  or  surprise  attack.  Not  without 
an  antlbaUlstlc  missile  system  (ABM)  of  such 
second  strike  capability  that  Communist 
Russia  will  not  misjudge.  For,  another  sum- 
mit meeting  with  Communist  Russia  may  be 
our  lost  summit. 
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COMMISSION  ON  OBSCENmr  AND 
PORNOGRAPHY 


HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or    PUntBTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdfiy.  June  4, 1969 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  \at.  Speaker,  my  district 
has  been  flooded  with  obnoxious  porno- 
graphic literature.  The  colloquy  In  the 
House  initiated  by  our  di8tlng:uished  ckA- 
league  from  Ohio  (Mr.  W'n.iz)  Is  ex- 
tremely timely  because  I  have  been 
informed  that  the  Commission  on  Ob- 
scenity and  Pornography  Is  due  to  release 
an  Interim  report  within  the  next  week  on 
the  results  of  its  Investigations  to  date. 

The  Congress  made  a  small  error  In 
writing  the  legislation  which  created  the 
Commission,  because  we  did  not  call  for 
a  report  before  January  1970.  I  will  take 
my  share  of  the  blame  for  that  oversight 
in  that  I  was  one  of  the  original  sponsors 
and  should  have  insisted  on  r,  cutoff  date. 

If  my  information  is  correct,  the  Con- 
gress Is  indeed  fortunate  to  have  persons 
serve  on  the  Commission  who  recognize 
the  gravity  of  the  situation  confronting 
us  with  respect  to  the  flood  of  porno- 
graphic literature.  The  Commission  Is  to 
be  commended  for  its  proposed  action  to 
publish  a  report  on  Its  activities  to  date. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  18-member 
Commission  Is  meeting  this  very  day  to 
decide  on  the  flnal  contents  of  the  interim 
report  to  Congress.  My  colleagues  will  be 
pleased  to  learn  as  I  was  that  the  Com- 
mission is  also  contemplating  the  publi- 
cation of  a  model  Federal  statute  dealing 
with  the  subject  of  pornography;  how- 
ever, there  is  some  question  whether  It 
will  be  released  at  this  time.  I  want  to  go 
on  record  as  sajrlng  that  I  believe  It  ex- 
tremely Important  that  this  House  have 
the  benefit  of  the  Commission's  investi- 
gations in  the  form  of  that  model  statute. 

Perhaps  the  Commission  is  hesitant  to 
make  a  specific  recommendation  to  the 
Congress  before  the  deadline.  I  am  sure 
they  feel  that  more  study,  time,  and  ex- 
haustive deliberation  is  needed  before  a 
model  statute  is  proposed.  I  can  sympa- 
thize with  this  feeling — the  Commission 
and  the  Congress  wsuit  the  right  law,  an 
enforceable  one  that  will  solve  the  prob- 
lem. I  submit  that  the  Congress  desper- 
ately needs  the  guidance  it  can  receive 
from  the  experts  on  the  Commission,  and 
now  is  the  time  to  obtain  that  guidance. 
The  Commission's  job  is  not  done  with 
the  publication  of  an  interim  report;  the 
response  of  tlie  Congress  to  Uie  model 
statute  may  provide  new  avenues  of  ap- 
proach to  the  problem,  but  we  will  con- 
tinue to  need  the  assistance  of  the  Com- 
mission which  we  created. 

It  is  my  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
Commission  will  give  us  the  benefit  of 
their  Investigations  and  help  us  find  a 
way  to  put  a  stop  to  this  filthy  Junk 
which  is  being  sent  unsolicited  through 
the  mails  and  which  permeates  the  Na- 
tion's movie  houses.  I  am  one  of  those 
158  sponsors  of  legislation  which  calls  a 
halt  to  this  traffic. 

I  admit  to  not  being  an  expert  on  por- 
nography, and  I  admit  that  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Commission  on  Obscenity 
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and  Pornography  could  Influence  my  own 
approach  to  the  problem  of  writing  an 
enforceable  law.  I  would  like  the  guid- 
ance of  the  CXmimlsslon  now — not  7 
months  hence.  I  am  sure  that  other 
Members  of  the  House  feel  as  I  do. 


TRUMAN    WARD 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  2.  1969 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  returned 
to  Washington  on  Monday  to  find  that 
Truman  Ward,  who  has  been  a  friend  of 
many  of  us  for  many  years,  had  sudden- 
ly and  unexpectedly  passed  away.  It 
seems  difficult  to  Imagine  that  his  gruff 
but  friendly  voice,  usually  spiced  with 
some  quip  or  cheerful  comment,  will  not 
be  at  the  other  end  of  the  phone  when 
we  call  his  office  in  the  future.  Mr.  Ward 
was  a  familiar  face  to  all  Members  and 
their  staffs  ever  since  he  first  arrived  in 
Washington  In  1921  and  became  the 
Democratic  printer.  All  will  attest  to  his 
affability  and  easygoing  manner,  and 
everyone  will  agree  that  his  dedicated 
and  imselfish  service  will  be  difficult  to 
replace. 

Besides  serving  as  clerk  of  the  majority 
room,  he  also  served  imofficlally  as  a 
placement  officer  for  newcomers  to  Capi- 
tol Hill  and  politically  displaced  staff 
members.  As  the  majority  printer,  he 
worked  hard  and  often  under  trying  clr- 
:^cumstances  for  the  Members.  He  had  the 
singular  capacity  to  work  with  several 
himdred  Members  of  the  House,  each 
one  of  whom  invariably  thinks  his  own 
requests  are  more  important  than  any- 
one else's,  each  one  of  whom  Invariably 
expects  immediate  service.  Yet  Truman 
Ward  managed  to  keep  all  appeased,  and 
all  of  the  printing  requirements  served. 

Mr.  Ward  belonged  to  the  Capitol  Hill 
Metropolitan  Baptist  Church  where  he 
served  diligently  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  deacons  since  1943.  He  was  as 
devoted  to  his  religion  as  he  was  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Both  the 
Members  of  the  House  and  the  congre- 
gation of  the  Capitol  Hill  Metropolitan 
Baptist  Church  will  miss  his  presence,  his 
ou^oing  nature,  and  his  scrupulous  in^ 
tegrity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  extend  to 
Truman  Ward's  family  and  his  staff  my 
deei>est  sympathy. 


WHAT  IS  RELEVANT  EDUCATION? 


HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  5, 1969 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  out  of  the 
confusion  and  crisis-like  atmosphere 
which  surrounds  today's  universities.  It 
is  refreshing  to  read  an  article  by  an  edu- 
cator who  has  not  been  stampeded  into 
mouthing  the  jargon  of  the  radicals  and 
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militants  and  who  is  able  to  take  a  long 
look  at  the  kind  of  education  afforded  to- 
day's students  In  terms  of  its  "relevance." 
All  too  often  we  have  heard  only  about 
the  complaints  of  the  militant  students 
in  terms  of  "educational  relevance."  I 
am  pleased  to  bring  to  my  colleagues' 
attention  the  other  side  of  the  story. 

Dr.  William  W.  Hassler,  president  of 
Indiana  University  of  Pennsylvjmia 
which  is  located  in  my  district,  has 
spoken  out  on  the  subject  of  educational 
relevance  in  the  pages  of  the  Johnstown 
Tribime-Democrat.  I  believe  his  com- 
ments will  be  of  particular  interest  to 
those  seeking  a  calm  and  reasoned  re- 
sponse to  the  cries  of  the  campus  radicals 
about  today's  education.  The  article 
follows : 

In  My  Opinion — Educational  Relevance: 
Now  AND  Later 

One  of  the  problems  of  great  concern  to 
both  high  schools  and  college  students  to- 
day Is  the  question:  Is  my  education  rele- 
vant? 

Much  discontent  arises  when  the  answer 
Is  "no";  when  students  cannot  relate  what 
they  are  learning  to  the  world  about  them. 

A  great  deal  of  the  controversy  over  the 
role  of  relevance  In  education  arises  from 
a  failure  to  distinguish  between  what  Is 
immediately  relevant  from  what  has  long- 
term  relevance.  Prom  the  standpoint  of 
short-term  relevance,  there  Is  no  dispute 
about  the  desirability  of  including  relevant 
material  In  the  curriculum. 

For  example,  It  Is  Inconceivable  that  to- 
day's student  should  not  become  acquainted 
with  computers  and  modern  scientific  in- 
struments, as  well  as  know  the  slgpilflcance 
of  RNA  and  DNA,  air  pollution,  the  popu- 
lation explosion,  space  exploration,  ghetto 
problems  and  the  world's  political  situation. 

This  type  of  relevant  subject  matter  will 
make  learning  more  interesting  and  at  the 
same  time  help  the  student  make  a  better 
contribution   to  society. 

However,  near-term  relevance  Involves 
knowledge  and  skills  which  will  in  general 
tend  to  Improve  present-day  society  but  not 
radically  change  It.  The  lesson  of  history  Is 
that  knowledge  and  learning  which  have 
long-term  relevance  are  the  types  which 
creatively  mold  a  new  society.  This  means 
that  much  of  the  learning  and  research 
that  has  long-term  future  Implications  may 
be  totally  viseless  and  Irrelevant  to  today's 
society. 

This  principle  can  be  illustrated  with 
niunerous  examples,  but  let  us  consider  Just 
a  few.  Over  100  years  ago  an  Austrian  peas- 
ant named  Oregor  Mendel  entered  a  monas- 
tery at  Brunn.  His  Interest  In  fanning  led 
him  to  study  the  hereditary  characteristics 
of  ordinary  garden  peas.  For  eight  years  he 
devoted  himself  to  this  s^dy.  which  re- 
sulted In  the  discovery  that  he  could  pre- 
dict the  characteristics  of  successive  gen- 
erations of  "mated"  peas.  Mendel  published 
his  laws  of  heredity  In  a  local  scientific  Jour- 
nal which  collected  dust  until  35  jrears  after 
his  death.  Then  In  1900  Hugo  deBrles  dis- 
covered Mendel's  article  and  realized  Its  sig- 
nificance. He  and  other  eminent  blologlEts 
used  Mendel's  work  as  a  basis  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  remarkable  field  of  genetics 
which  has  made  possible  the  marvelous 
breeding  of  desirable  characteristics  In 
plants  and  animals. 

What   had   been    "useless"    research    and  ■ 
knowledge  by  Mendel  later  constituted  the 
foundation  for  a  biological  revolution  with 
Immensely  practical  applications. 

Another  example  of  the  Importance  of 
long-term  relevance  In  education  Is  Illus- 
trated by  the  nuclear  studies  of  Drs.  Hahn 
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prior  to  WofM  War  n 
•«  tho  KaImt-WUImUb  Iiutttirt*  la  BvUa. 
Tbmm  two  «BlxMnt  Mlaattota  ww*  bamtMid- 
Ing  nnuUuiB  with  rabAtomlo  putlelM  wb«n 
th«7  raddanly  obtaUMd  »  *tr«s«o  rMotlon.  At 
tlM  tInM  tboy  wmn  not  dear  m  to  lt>  ■if&iil- 
eaaeo.  l«t  tXcrn*  willing  thitt  It  had  any 
praotleal  Talua.  Bow«T«r.  thatr  matbamatleal 
aaalatant.  Um  Iftltnm.  dwluead  tha  fact  that 
Hahn  and  WTrwaainan  aetnaUy  had  ^Ut  tba 
atom,  formad  radloaetlTa  dagradatlon  prod- 
uct* and  relaaaad  tramandoua  anargy. 

Balnc  a  Jawaia.  Mlaa  Maltnar  vaa  aHlad 
by  tha  Haala,  wbaraupon  aha  nad  to  Danmark. 
Hera  aba  axcttaly  told  bar  atory  to  Dr.  N. 
BobT.  tbe  famad  Danlah  atcmlo  adantlat  who 
Immedlataly  flaw  to  Amarlea  to  alart  Albart 
Mnatatn  at  Prtnoaton  to  tha  fact  that  Oar- 
man  adantlata  wara  on  tha  track  at  atomic 
anargy.  Ht.  Btaiataln  In  turn  sold  Praaldant 
Rooaavalt  on  tha  nacaaalty  at  InltUttng  a 
craab  program  In  atomic  anargy  for  thla 
country. 

Again.  It  la  Important  to  reallaa  that  tha 
Initial  axparlmanta  Involvad  In  apUtttng  tha 
atom  wara  dona  aa  a  matter  of  tbaoretteal  In- 
taraat  with  no  thought  of  practical  appU- 
catlona.  But  what  devalopment  coxild  ba  mora 
rdavant  to  tha  nuclaar  ganaratlon  that  atie- 
aaartad  Ihli  dlacoTary? 

'  Tba-polnt  I  wlab  to  nuika  la  that  both 
naar-tarm  and  long-term  relevance  are  Im- 
portant; the  former  to  tha  Improrement  of 
contemporary  aoclaty.  tha  lattar  for  tha  cr*- 
atloQ  of  a  new  way  of  life. 


MnJTAMT  WELFARE— A  HARD 
LESSON  IN  NONCHARTTY 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF  LotnaxAitA 
nr  THE  HOUSX  OP  RKPRSSENTATIVES 

Thurtday,  June  5. 1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  la  said 
to  be  more  bleeeed  to  give  than  to  re- 
ceive— and  so  aspires  the  militant  Na- 
tional Welfare  Rights  Organization,  who 
not  only  want  to  receive,  but  also  to 
give — give  orders — that  is.  to  the  pro- 
fessional welfare  workers. 

And  the  sad  commentary  on  this  wel- 
fare burlesque  is  that  those  who  are 
truly  in  need  will  be  hurt  by  It  all. 

I  insert  a  news  article  as  follows: 

(From  the  Waohlngton  Poet.  June   1,   1969) 
Radicals'  Dkm  aniw  ffrmt  and  Polasos 

WXLr&ai   T.«An»»« 

(By  Eve  Bdatrom) 
"...  or  get  off  the  pot"  Tbe  full,  obaoana 
demand  was  shouted  over  a  seized   micro- 
phone last  Siuiday  night  aa  more  than  5000 
of  the  Nation's  social   welfare  leaders  con- 


vanad  to  baar  an  (^wnlng  artdraaa  by  thalr 
praaldant. 

In  attumad  aUanea,  tboaa  who  bad  davotad 
rianaitaa  to  halplng  tba  poor  beard  tb«n- 
aalvaa  caUad  "racut  piga."  and  "fat  oata." 
and  mambara  of  tha  "whlta  ImparlaUatle 
oppraaalva  aoetaty." 

"Ara  wa  gotng  to  bava  too  much  aalf-ra- 
apaet  to  allow  a  minority  In  thla  world 
to  ...  on  tba  raat  of  humanity?"  *«ft^^ 
■paakar  aboutad. 

Tha  platform  had  baan  takan  over  by  dla- 
aldant  atudanta.  naw  orgaalaattona  of  mlU- 
tant  aocUl  workan.  and  walfara  mothara. 
Two  daap.  thay  lined  tha  vaat  ataga  In  tba 
grand  ballTootn  In  tha  Naw  York  HUton. 

Whan  ooa  of  tbe  capUve  audience  at- 
tamptad  to  laad  a  maaa  walk-out,  a  human 
chain  Moekad  tha  azlU.  Walfara  mothara. 
tindar  tha  dlraotlon  of  tba  daahlkl-clad  Dr. 
Oacrga  A.  WUey.  aald  nobody  waa  going  to 
leave  until  thouaanda  of  dollars  were  antaed 
up  for  mora  of  the  poor  to  attend  confer- 
enca  conTentlona.  With  that,  plaatlo  loa 
buckata  wara  paaaart  around  for  oontrlbu- 
Uona. 

Tba  tacnporary  ballroom  dividing  wall  bad 
to  ba  removed  to  free  tbe  delegatea  before 
tha  Both  anntial  forum  of  tbe  National  Cod- 
faranea  on  Sodal  Welfare  oould  begin.  Some 
three  hours  l*ta.  outgoing  praaldant  Arthur 
8.  Flamming  began  hla  opening  addreaa:  "An 
Action  Platform  for  Hximan  Welfare." 

But  the  obaos  waa  not  over  Wiley  and  hla 
welfare  moChara  bad  set  the  atage  for  otheca 
to  do  their  ttilng  during  tha  remaining  daya 
or  the  oooference — black  aootai  workers. 
Spanlab-apeaklng  people,  militant  students, 
an  Indian  who  Inveighed  agalnat  the  raping 
of  aquawa.  and  a  young  girl  who  ahrlUed 
that  ahe  waa  a  former  mental  patient  and  an 
ax-drug  addict. 

After  four  daya  of  confrontations  and  oon- 
cUlatlona.  a  delegate  sat  outatde  the  ballroom 
where  the  Conference  was  "'^^'"g  to  a  cloaa. 
"I  aald  to  myaaU  this  oouldnt  ba  happen- 
ing to  US  I"  he  aald. 

"What  am  I  going  to  do?  Juat  aay  a  tired 
liberal  la  going  home ." 

"niere  were  many  like  him.  people  who  had 
come  prepared  to  adopt  a  platform  for  bring- 
ing economic  and  social  gains  to  tbe  poor. 

They  bad  scheduled  workabopa  to  "tell  It 
like  It  la"  and  to  stimulate  a  "live"  confron- 
tation. Indeed,  they  were  going  to  dlacuaa  tbe 
"challenge  to  the  profeaalonal — can  you  train 
the  nonprofeealonal?" 

Tbe  nonprofessionals  are  still  laughing. 
The  time  for  well-meaning  words  la  over, 
they  said.  Tbe  time  for  action  la  now 

Tbe  failure  to  silence  the  mllltanta  waa  a 
conscious  strategy  of  Flemmlng,  who  alao  la 
prealdent  of  the  National  Council  at 
Ohurchea  and  prealdent  at  Slaoalester  Col- 
lege In  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  where  former  Vice 
Prealdent  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  Is  teaching. 
Deaplte  contrary  advice  frotn  some  of  bis 
board  mambara,  Flemmlng  wanted  to  keep 
tbe   avenuea   at  communication   wide   open 


and,  by  not  stopping  anyone  from  «t»— king 
prevent  the  poaalblUty  of  vlolenoa. 

And  so  It  waa  with  aoma  prtda  that  at  tha 
end  of  the  oonfaranoa.  Flamming  turned  over 
the  gaval  to  tha  naw  praaldant.  Wilbur  j 
Cohan,  with  tha  words:  ~I  did  not  uaa  thla 
gavel  onoa  thla  wMk— I  dldnt  think  It  ap. 
propria  te." 

Yet  the  oonferenoe  that  began  with  threats 
being  made  In  public  ended  wltti  one  made 
In  private. 

Three  repreaanUtlvaa  of  tha  If aUonal  Aaso- 
olatlon  of  Black  Social  Workers  cornered 
Cohan  and  one  aald:  "We  are  going  to  make 
trouble  for  you  In  Chleago,"  tha  alta  of  next 
yean  meeting. 

The  three  were  angry  with  Cohan  for  giv- 
ing what  they  eharaoterlMd  as  a  "law  and 
order"  apaach.  Cohan  never  aald  "law  and 
order"  but  ha  declared  he  oppoaad  violence 
and  threata  under  any  gtilse. 

Nor  were  Cohen's  credantlala  aa  a  former 
HEW  Secretary  and  long-time  battler  for 
Ubaral  oauaea  aufllclent. 

Bod  Lewis,  a  Ifegro  famlty  member  at 
Berkeley's  School  of  Social  Welfare,  aooffed: 
"Did  you  aay  that  guy  waa  a  former  8aet«tary 
of  Health  or  Wtifare  of  something?  No  won- 
der the  country  la  In  the  shape  It  la  In.  He's 
a  negative  force.  He  baa  no  vision.  He  wants 
to  take  ua  backwarda,  undo  everything  we've 
aooompllabed  thla  weak." 

In  truth,  Cohen's  speech  was  an  attempt 
to  tamporlae  some  of  the  declalona  that  had 
baan  made  during  the  week  by  the  polite 
and  patient  Flemmlng. 

WUey,  for  example,  bad  demanded  that  tbe 
Conference  contribute  $30,000  to  pay  tbe  way 
for  aso  poor  people  to  attend  next  year's 
conference.  And  tbe  conference  bad  agreed. 
But  that  vote  must  be  ratified  by  a  mall 
ballot  which  will  call  for  an  Increaae  In 
member  agency  dues.  There  already  la  talk 
that  many  members  would  prefer  to  desert 
the  conference  than  "pay  blackmail"  to 
Wiley's  National  Welfare  Rights  Organization. 
However,  Wiley's  Initial  suoceaa  caused 
others  to  become  bolder. 

By  Tueaday  night,  tbe  National  Association 
of  Black  Social  Workers  had  oaptured  all 
mlcropbonea  and  listed  niunerous  demands. 
In  their  repreaentatlon  on  policy-making 
boarda. 

The  conference  again  waa  halted  until  one 
of  the  dlsaldenta  cocklly  annotinoed:  **ThU 
aasembly  may  now  proceed  with  busineaa  due 
to  tbe  fact  that  tbe  board  of  dlrectora  has 
pretty  much  accepted  tbe  demanda  made 
upon  them." 

By  the  time  the  conference  had  ended,  a 
radical  ahlft  In  power  to  give  mlnorltiea  a 
far  greater  voice  than  their  numbers  actually 
warranted  waa  underway. 

Of  all  professions,  the  social  welfare  work- 
ers should  have  been  prepared  for  the  con- 
frontations that  took  place.  But,  aa  one 
observer  said,  they  thought  they  were  Im- 
mune from  attack  because  their  Uvea  have 
been  spent  helping  the  helpleaa. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  O.  Latch. 
DD.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Let  not  mercy  and  truth  forsake  thee: 
bind  them  about  thy  neck:  write  them 
upon  the  table  of  thiru  heart. — Proverbs 
3:3 

O  Ood.  almighty  and  eternal.  Supreme 
Ruler  of  men,  without  whom  no  nation 
can  be  great,  no  people  can  be  good,  make 
us  mindful  of  Thy  presence,  eager  to  do 
Thy  will,  and  wUlbig  to  walk  In  Thy  way. 

May  the  light  of  Thy  spirit  mHghtf»n 
our  spirits  that  we  mAy  see  the  truth 


clearly,  follow  It  courageously,  and  live 
with  it  confidently,  knowing  that  it  is  the 
truth  which  makes  and  keeps  men  free. 
Guide  Thou  our  President  and  all  who 
confer  with  him  that  out  of  conferences 
may  come  plans  for  the  ending  of  war 
and  procedures  for  ushering  in  peace.  So 
may  it  be  for  Thy  glory  and  for  the  good 
of  all  mankind.  Amen. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington.  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

HJt.  3480.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  tba  New 
Bedford  Storage  Warehouae  Co. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday.  June  5, 1969,  was  read  and  ap- 
proved. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  SENATOR 
GUY  CORDON 

(Mr.  WYATT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute.) 


Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker  and  my  col- 
leagues. It  Is  my  aad  du^  for  me  to  an- 
nounce to  the  Chamber  the  death  yes- 
terday in  Washington  of  former  Senator 
Guy  Cordon  of  the  State  of  Oregon.  Sen- 
ator Cordon  served  with  great  distinction 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  representing  oiu*  State 
from  1944  until  January  3,  19S5.  Since 
that  time  he  has  made  his  home  here  in 
Washington  and  has  shown  his  Interest 
In  the  work  of  Congress  on  many,  many 
occasions.  He  was  a  very  close  personal 
friend  of  mine  and  had  the  really  great 
distinction,  as  far  as  my  part  of  the  coun- 
try was  concerned,  in  serving  as  chalrtnan 
of  the  Senate  Interior  Committee  and 
simultaneously  as  chairman  of  the  Li- 
terior  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
which  has  happened  very,  very  few  times 
in  the  history  of  the  Republic. 

My  heartfelt  sympathy  goes  to  Mrs. 
Cordon  and  members  of  his  family. 

Guy  Cordon  was  an  outstanding  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon.  He  was  highly 
esteemed  by  his  colleagues  In  the  Senate 
for  his  tremendous  ability,  his  impec- 
cable Integrity,  and  his  contribution  to 
the  Senate  in  legislating  in  the  areas  of 
conservation,  and  water  and  land  re- 
sources. He  was  recognized  as  the  expert 
in  the  Senate  In  these  areas.  His  un- 
swerving honesty  and  integrity  were 
his  hallmarks.  He  had  the  complete 
trust  of  his  Senate  colleagues  regardless 
of  political  persuasion. 

During  his  lifetime  Senator  Cordon 
diligently  followed  the  tenets  laid  down 
in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  know  him  and  I  count  him 
as  one  of  the  finest  men  it  has  been  my 
good  fortime  to  know.  He  represented 
the  State  of  Oregon,  and  served  the 
Nation  well,  and  with  dedication  smd 
loyalty.  With  all  his  great  ability  and 
knowledge  he  was  a  very  kindly  man. 
who  was  quick  to  help  others,  regardless 
of  their  station  In  life. 

Senator  Cordon  had  a  tremendous 
capacity  for  understanding  and  toler- 
ance of  men.  Any  unklndness.  or  any 
suggestion  of  pettiness,  were  completely 
alien  to  his  great  character.  As  we  pass 
through  life  we  meet  and  are  associ- 
ated with  many  wonderful  people.  Those 
of  us  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  have 
known  Guy  Cordon  counted  him  as  a 
truly  great  person.  We  shall  sorely  miss 
Guy  Cordon — but  our  memories  of  him 
as  a  great,  good  man  will  endure. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  de- 
siring to  do  so  may  include  their  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  within  5 
legislative  days. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tiiere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlonan  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONCENTRATION  CAMFB, 


AMERICAN  STYLE 


w 


(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Rccord  and  to  In^ude 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  number  of 
colleagues  and  myself  have  Introduoed 
HJEl.  11373  which  would  repeal  that  i 


tlon  of  legislation  commonly  referred  to 
as  the  McCarran  Act  which  permits  the 
establishment  of  emergency  detention 
camps.  The  passage  of  that  legislation 
with  this  section  was,  in  my  judgment, 
one  of  the  low  points  in  the  history  of 
this  country,  and  we  should  immediately 
move  to  correct  that  blot  on  our-demo- 
cratlc  process. 

Citizen  groups  all  over  the  coimtry  are 
marshaling  support  for  those  measures 
which  would  repeal  the  legislation  au- 
thorizing emergency  detention  camps.  I 
am  proud  to  state  the  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  of  the  city  of  New  York 
unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  on  this 
subject  calling  for  the  rQ>eal  of  this 
heinous  legislation.  For  the  information 
of  my  colleagues,  the  resolution  follows: 

STATSlfBMT     BT     THX     CrrT     CcaOOBBbtf     OK 
HXTMAM  RiOBTS  RKOABDINa  TBM  BHZaOXNCT 

DxrsMTioN  Act 

Tba  City  Commlaalon  on  Human  Rights 
views  with  grave  concern  the  danger  to  dvll 
liberties  Inherent  in  the  continued  exlatenoe 
of  the  federal  Emergency  Detention  Act  of 
1950  and  calls  for  its  repeal. 

Subtitle  II  of  the  act  provldea  that  In  the 
caae  of  an  "internal  security  emergency," 
any  person  who  probably  will  engage  in,  or 
protMbly  will  conspire  with  others  to  "engage 
In  acta  of  espionage"  can  be  Incarcerated  in 
detention  oampa. 

Further,  persona  detained  will  not  be 
brought  to  trial,  but  Instead  will  ba  judged 
by  a  Preliminary  Bearing  Officer  and  a  De- 
tention Review  Board,  wherein  the  person 
detained  will  be  required  to  prove  bU  in- 
nocence while  government  la  not  required  to 
dlacloae  evidence  or  produce  wltneaaea  to 
Justify  the  detention. 

Such  procedures.  In  otir  judgment,  direct- 
ly violate  constitutional  guaranteea  includ- 
ing due  process  of  law,  and  run  counter  to 
the  entire  tradition  of  justlca  and  fair  play 
In  our  American  democracy. 

The  Oommlsaion  regards  other  ggi«*<ng  inn 
and  procedures  aa  entirely  adequate  to  safe- 
guard our  Internal  security. 

Tbe  Commlaalon  recalls  the  experience  of 
Japanese-American  citizens  during  tbe  Sec- 
ond World  War  who  were  jailed  solely  be- 
cause they  were  Japanese.  This  and  the  Eu- 
ropean tragedy  dtirlng  the  same  period  and 
the  excesses  of  the  "McCarthy  era"  are  dan- 
gerous examples  of  what  can  happen  when 
due  process  of  law  la  circumvented. 

Detention  camps  are  not  the  answer  to 
the  social  ilia  which  threaten  the  fabric  of 
our  society.  In  the  preeent  context,  a  revival 
of  the  Idea  of  preventive  detention  would 
dearly  be  aimed  at  thoea  who  exercise  their 
right  to  open  protest  against  minority 
groups  and  against  tbe  poor.  Quilt  by  asso- 
ciation could  become  the  guilt  of  common 
drees,  of  collective  rhetoric,  of  a  dark  skin, 
or  a  Spanish  accent,  or  of  being  poor.  The 
law  then  approaches  justice  In  group,  rather 
than  Individual  terms  In  direct  contraven- 
tion of  American  democratic  traditions. 

Tb»  Commission  unequivocally  opposes  any 
revival  of  such  nteasures  and  calls  on  Presl- 
dsnt  NlzoQ  and  Attorney  Oeneral  Mitchell 
for  their  suppport  in  achieving  the  quick 
repeal  of  the  Emergency  Detention  Act. 

It  also  calls  upon  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  all  municipal,  state  and 
Federal  authorities  to  exert  their  influence 
to  bring  about  tbe  repeal  of  this  abhorent 
statute. 

Utaanlmously  adopted  by  the  Commission. 


A  FIRST  STEP 


(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  ranaito 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 


Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  15 
of  this  irear,  I  criticised  the  President 
for  his  failure  in  not  having  broken  new 
groimd  when  he  made  his  major  speech 
on  Vietnam.  On  that  date.  I  introduced 
a  resolutlcHi  In  this  House  to  the  effect 
that  It  was  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  President  should  call  for  an  immedi- 
ate cease-fire  and  should  direct  an  im- 
mediate unconditional  withdrawal  of 
100,000  U.S.  troops  from  Vietnam. 

I  am  heartened  by  the  fact  that  the 
President  by  his  armouncement  author- 
izing the  Immediate  withdrawal  of  25.000 
U.S.  soldiers  from  Vietnam  has  taken  a 
cautious  but  new  step  and  I  want  to 
praise  him  for  that.  His  statement  indi- 
cates that  he  intends  to  escalate  that 
withdrawal  and  I  will  support  such  ac- 
tion on  his  part.  I  hope  that  he  will  now 
call  for  an  Immediate  cease-fire  and  end 
thereby  the  American  casualties  which 
continue  to  occur  esush  and  every  day 
that  the  fighting  continues.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  indicate  their  support  of 
House  Conciirrent  Resolution  256  which 
reads  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  It  is  the  sense 
of  Congress^hat  the  President  should  caU 
for  an  Immediate  cease-fire  and  should  direct 
an  Immediate  unconditional  withdrawal  of 
one  hundred  thousand  United  States  troops 
from  Vietnam. 

Let  us.  by  supporting  this  resolution, 
inform  the  President  that  his  first  step 
has  received  our  support  and  that  we 
call  upon  him  now  to  take  the  further 
steps  necessary  to  end  our  tragic  involve- 
ment In  this  war. 


TROOP  WITHDRAWAL  PROM  SOUTH 
VIETNAM 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  commend  President  Nixon 
on  his  decision  to  withdraw  some  25,000 
American  troops  from  South  Vle6iam. 

Following  my  tour  of  Vietnam  this  past 
Christmas,  I  reported  to  this  body  on 
February  4  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
were  capable  of  assuming  more  respon- 
sibility in  fighting  the  war.  At  that  time 
I  recommended  to  Secretary  of  Defense 
Melvin  Laird  that  some  American  troops 
could  be  brought  home  without  affecting 
the  overall  fighting  efficiency  of  our 
men. 

To  me  the  most  Important  reason  for 
beginning  a  partial  troop  withdrawal  is 
we  will  be  forcing  the  South  Vietnamese 
to  accept  more  responsibility  In  defense 
of  their  country.  I  still  feel  they  are  fully 
capable  of  shouldering  a  larger  share  of 
the  burden  and  feel  strongly  the  time 
has  arrived  for  them  to  do  so.  I  am  hope- 
ful the  situation  will  permit  us  to  bring 
additional  troops  home  later  this  year. 


AUDITING  BREACHED  CONTRACTS 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  SpesJcer,  every 
Member  of  this  House  has  asked  how 
we  can  restore  fiscal  responsibility  to  all 
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tonaa  of  aoTenmwnt  proctirement  of 
goods  and  servlecs.  I  believe  we  have 
found  a  reaaooable  answer  In  the  form 
of  HJL  11493.  which  has  commanded  a 
significant  bipartisan,  national  response 
here  in  Congress.  As  of  this  morning  128 
Members  of  this  House  have  cospon- 
sored  this  blU.  including  senior  and 
Jimlor  Members  of  both  ptu^es  and 
from  all  pcuiis  of  the  Nation.  I  wish  to 
thank  the  Members  of  the  House  for 
their  response 

This  legislation,  in  essence,  calls  for 
the  automatic  auditing  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  and  report  to  the 
Congress  on  all  Government  contracts 
that  are  late  in  delivery  or  with  cost 
overruns  in  excess  of  10  percent  of  the 
agreed-upon  contract  price.  This  is 
merely  a  full  disclosure  measure,  par- 
ticularly needed  in  light  of  the  major 
governmental  expenditures  coming  up 
in  the  future.  I  think  it  is  essential  that 
we  have  an  agency  responsible  to  the 
legislative  branch  of  Government,  pub- 
licly revealing  any  abuses  perpetrated 
jrlth  Yhoney  that  we  appropriate. 

Acfdliionally.  it  is  a  fact  that  the  leg- 
islative power  has  been  steadily  seeping 
away  from  our  branch  of  Government 
to  the  executive  branch.  It  is  essential 
that  we  restore  the  present  Imbalance 
which  to  a  major  extent  this  measure 
will  do. 

May  I  emi^asize  that  I  am  not  criti- 
cizing any  Members  of  Congress  or  the 
military.  This  is  not  an  antlmllitary  bill, 
nor  is  It  an  antibuslness  bill.  It  is  merely 
to  redress  the  Government  balance  on 
behalf  of  fiscal  responsibility.  We  are 
placing  with  this  measure  any  sigency 
and  contractor  on  notice  that  sloppy  ac- 
counting, nonenforcement  of  contracts, 
and  nonperformance  by  clvU  servants 
win  not  be  tolerated.  This  bill  will  put  an 
end  to  this  kind  of  practice. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  has 
done  a  marvelous  Job  in  the  past  on 
given  contracts.  My  faith  is  based  on  Its 
previouj  performance.  Any  sums  we 
would  have  to  spend  to  make  it  able  to 
perform  such  expanded  functions  would 
pale  beside  what  the  Nation  will  lose  If 
we  continue  down  the  same  fiscal  road. 
I  emphasize  again  that  this  is  not  an 
anfimllltary,  antibuslness.  or  partisan 
measure.  It  is  above  partisanship  and  re- 
gionalism. My  office  is  holding  It  open 
for  further  sponsorship,  and  I  welcome 
further  support  from  the  Members  of 
this  House. 


June  9,  1969 


June  9,  1969 
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ANTI-BALLISTIC-MISSILE  SYSTEM 

(Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas  asked  and 

was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
prominent  in  the  news  media  are  the 
voices  of  those  in  opposition  to  the  devel- 
opment of  an  antl-balllstic-misslle  sys- 
tem. In  recent  days  some  of  the  critics 
have  expfuided  their  attack  to  Include 
military  preparedness. 

I  question  no  man's  motive  or  his  con- 
victions. I  do  question  judgments  as  to 
the  kind  of  world  in  which  we  live.  I 
question  the  appraisal  of  the  nature  of 
our  adversaries  and  a  willingness  to  trust 
th^  Intent. 


With  the  impression  that  the  prepon- 
derance of  expressed  opinion  is  on  the 
side  of  opposition  to  the  ABM.  and  be- 
cause of  stories  on  waste  and  extrava- 
gance In  some  military  purchases,  which 
seemingly  serves  as  a  catalyst  for  broad 
criticism  of  our  entire  Defense  Establish- 
ment. I  have  requested  a  special  order 
for  tomorrow  to  discuss  this  matter.  It 
seems  to  me  the  time  has  come  to  take 
a  stand  on  this  vital  issue  and  I  invite 
you.  regardless  of  your  position,  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  discussion  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks that  the  gentleman  has  just  made. 
Uke  yourself,  I  think  it  is  high  time  that 
those  of  us  who  are  in  support  of  the 
ABM  get  on  the  offensive.  I  will  listen 
with  real  Interest  to  your  speech  to- 
morrow, and  hope  that  many  of  us  may 
cooperate  in  your  endeavor. 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  very  much. 


PRESIDENT  NIXONS  ANNOUNCE- 
MENT OP  IMPENDING  WITH- 
DRAWAL OF  TROOPS 

'Mr.  TIERNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter  ) 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
pleased  at  President  Nixon's  announce- 
ment of  the  Impending  withdrawal  of 
25,000  American  troops.  I  hope  that  this 
proves  to  be  but  the  first  of  several  steps 
on  the  road  to  peace  in  Southeast  Asia. 
I  feel  that  this  will  help  to  create  a  more 
Independent  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment and  I  think  it  will  serve  as  an  in- 
ducement to  both  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  the  Vletcong  to  negotiate  more  seri- 
ously at  the  Paris  peace  talks. 

It  is  important,  however,  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  be  urged  to  continue  in  this 
direction.  We  all  realize  that  there  are 
many  problems  that  were  not  dealt  with 
at  the  Midway  Conference;  problems  of 
great  controversy  and  of  wide  signifi- 
cance. I  am  hopeful  that  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration will  soon  be  discussing 
these  problems  and  others  in  an  attempt 
to  continue  what  I  consider  to  be  the  be- 
ginnings of  a  more  constructive  U.S.  pol- 
icy for  South  Vietnam. 


THE     PLATFORM     OF     JOSEPH     A. 
YABLONSKI 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcokd  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  only  a  little  over  a  week  has 
passed  since  the  electrifying  news  that 
Joseph  A.  Yablonskl  will  nm  for  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America.  It  is  not  only  the  fact  that  a 
great  personality  with  experience  and 
know-how  has  announced  his  candi- 
dacy: It  Is  highly  significant  that  Mr. 
Yablonskl  has  drafted  a  platform  which 
is  a  vertlable  Magna  Carta  for  the  ooftl 
miners  of  America. 


In  the  brief  period  of  days  since  Mr 
Yablonskl  announced  his  candidacy 
coal  miners  in  many  States  have  rallied 
to  his  banner.  He  has  provided,  and  he 
win  provide,  a  great  beacon  of  hope  for 
thousands  of  miners  who  have  worked 
sweated,  bled,  and  suffered  whUe  the  top 
leadership  of  their  own  imlon  has  cor- 
rupted the  trust  placed  in  that  leader- 
ship. The  supine  and  callous  attitude  of 
the  top  dogs  in  the  UMW  hierarchy  has 
written  a  sad  and  sorry  chapter  in  the 
labor  movement.  But  a  new  day  is  dawn- 
ing for  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  Mr.  Speaker. 

In  an  address  to  several  himdred  coal 
miners  and  their  families  on  Sunday 
June  8.  at  LoweU  Phlpps  Park  in  Gilbert 
Mingo  County,  W.  Va..  I  stated: 

I  predict  that  19e9  is  tlie  year  when  the 
United  MUie  Workers  fit  America  will  return 
to  lU  former  days  of  glory  under  John  L. 
Lewis,  and  will  once  again  be  a  clean  union, 
an  aggressive  union,  a  union  which  doesn't 
get  In  bed  with  and  call  the  coal  operator 
sweetheart',  a  union  which  stands  up  and 
protects  the  coal  miners  when  their  grelv- 
ancea  come  up  the  chain  of  command,  a 
union  which  takes  care  of  the  rank  and  file 
first,  and  doesn't  think  first  of  the  salaries 
and  pensions  of  the  top  brass. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  Mr.  Yablonski's 
platform  so  well  represents  the  type  of 
leadership  which  is  urgent^  required  in 
the  United  Mine  Woiters  of  America, 
under  unanimous  consent  I  include  the 
text  of  the  aimouncement  of  his 
candidacy  and  his  personal  biography: 
Statcmknt    bt    Josxph    a.    Yablonbxi    Am- 

NODNCIMO  CANOIDACT 

Today  I  am  announcing  my  candidacy  for 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
en  of  America. 

I  do  so  out  of  a  deep  awareness  of  the  In- 
sufferable gap  between  the  Union  leadership 
and  the  working  miners  that  has  bred  neglect 
of  miners'  needs  and  aspirations  and  gen- 
erated a  climate  of  fear  and  Inhibition.  For 
thirty-five  years  I  have  been  associated  with 
the  Union.  I  have  seen  this  organization 
stand  as  the  only  bulwark  against  the  op- 
pression and  greed  of  the  coal  operators  and 
the  Insensltlvlty  and  corruption  of  govern- 
ment In  the  coal  mining  areas.  I  have  seen 
the  courage  and  determination  of  coal  min- 
ers and  union  organizers  under  the  leader- 
ship of  John  L.  Lewis  against  the  combined 
power  of  Industry  and  government  who  were 
determined  to  break  the  Union's  will  and  re- 
turn the  miners  to  their  subterranean  serf- 
dom. Years  later  we  participated  In  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  pioneering  Welfare  &  Re- 
tirement Fund  and  buUt  an  unprecedented 
chain  of  hospital  and  health  care  facilities 
throughout  many  coal  mining  regions. 

In  an  otherwise  harsh  and  hostile  environ- 
ment, the  miners  relied  on  their  Union, 
trusted  their  Union  and  gave  the  Union  their 
undivided  loyalty.  But  In  recent  years,  the 
present  leadership  has  not  responded  to  its 
men,  has  not  fought  for  their  health  and 
safety,  has  not  Unproved  grievance  proce- 
dures, has  not  rooted  itself  In  the  felt  needs 
of  Its  membership  and  has  rejected  jjemo- 
cratlc  procedures,  freedom  to  dissent  aod  the 
right  of  rank  and  file  participation  In  the 
small  and  large  Issues  that  affect  the  Union. 

In  recent  months  the  shocking  Ineptitude 
and  passivity  of  the  Union's  leadership  on 
black  lung  disease — not  to  mention  Its  Ig- 
noring thU  massive  disability  of  its  men  for 
years — became  apparent  to  the  nation,  not 
just  to  thoM  inside  the  Union.  The  leader- 
ship's inaction  toward  obtaining  workmen's 
compensation  laws,  outside  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  Include  payments  for  black  lung  disability 
b«cam«  apparent  to  the  nation.  The  abject 


follow-the-leader  posture  of  the  leadership 
toward  the  coal  Industry  became  apparent  to 
the  nation.  I  have  been  part  of  this  leader- 
ship. I  participated  In  and  tolerated  the  de- 
teriorating i>erformance  of  this  leadership— 
but  with  Increasingly  troubled  conscience.  I 
will  no  longer  be  beholden  to  the  past.  I  can 
no  longer  tolerate  the  low  state  to  which  our 
Onion  has  fallen.  My  duty  to  coal  miners, 
as  I  see  It,  Is  not  to  withdraw  but  to  strive 
for  leadership  of  this  Union,  to  relnvlgorate 
Its  activity  with  Its  Idealism  and  to  make  it 
truly  a  Union  of  110,000  working  miners 
rather  than  a  Union  of  Inaccessible 
bureaucrats. 

I  know  the  coal  Industry.  I  have  worked 
in  the  mines  and  know  the  agony  of  It. 
Like  most  coal  miners,  I  have  lost  dear 
friends,  and  beloved  relatives  In  the  mines. 
When  my  father  died  In  the  mines,  I  took 
bis  place  as  did  so  many  sons  of  fallen  min- 
ers. I  know  from  Involvement  the  experience 
of  organizing  miners  and  administering  their 
affairs  within  the  Union  and  with  Industry 
and  government.  And  I  know  that  the  coal 
industry  is  booming,  with  record  production 
and  profits — a  state  of  affairs  that  dramat- 
ically changes  the  economic  environment  for 
miners  from  one  of  decline  to  one  of  growth. 
Thus,  the  miners  have  an  even  greater  claim 
on  safer  working  conditions,  broader  eco- 
nomic benefits  and  considerations  from  man- 
agements. Coal  Is  the  most  inexhaustible 
and  promising  multiple  energy  source  for 
the  remainder  of  the  century.  Men  make 
this  possible  by  working  In  Inhumane  con- 
ditions in  the  dark  and  under  the  ground. 
These  men  must  never  be  subjugated  by 
King  Coal. 

At  this  point,  t  want  to  state  clearly  the 
program  that  I  will  run  on  for  the  nomina- 
tion and  election  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
UMWA.  TtiXt  program  embraces  the  most 
fundamental  issues  confronting  our  Union 
and,  as  such,  I  welcome  discussion  and  de- 
bate with  any  ether  candidates. 

1.  The  occupational  violence  to  life  and 
limb  in  the  mines  requires  engineering,  legal 
and  individual  safeguards,  not  profuse 
mouthfuls  of  fatalism.  Coal  mining  is  this 
nation's  most  dangerous  occupation;  trau- 
matic accidents  take  the  lives  of  one  out  of 
300  coal  miners  every  year,  at  a  rate  foiirteen 
times  as  high  as  the  national  average  for  all 
workers,  and  thousands  of  other  miners  are 
Injured  annually:  "black  lung"  disease  seri- 
ously attacks  the  lungs  of  half  the  miners 
literally  to  strangulate  their  ability  to 
breathe.  If  elected,  I  will  initiate  a  series  of 
Immediate  and  longer  term  improvements 
along  these  lines; 

a.  Expand  the  Safety  Division  of  the  UMW 
to  guarantee  a  response  to  safety  complaints 
of  miners  and  to  protect  miners  who  make 
reports.  The  Division  will  support  effective 
mine  safety  committees  whose  sole  purpose 
Is  safety  and  not  the  perpetuation  of  in- 
cumbent Union  leaders  In  office. 

b.  Vastly  expand  Union  and  publicly  sup- 
ported research  in  health  and  safety.  The 
government  spends  billions  In  subsidies  for 
various  industries.  I  pledge  that  the  govern- 
ment win  receive  the  strongest  persuasions 
to  pay  attention  to  miners'  lives  over  indus- 
try profits. 

c.  Undertake  Independent  Investigation  of 
all  coal  miner  complaints  In  order  to  monitor 
the  work  of  Federal  and  State  mine  inspec- 
tors. No  matter  how  well  the  pending  mine 
health  and  safety  law  Is  written,  it  will  not 
be  adequately  enforced  without  an  adequate 
Union  fighting  for  Ito  men's  health  and 
safety. 

d.  Push  for  continual  Federal  and  State 
legislative  and  administrative  Improvements 
In  response  to  new  facts  and  innovations  for 
health  and  safety.  Included  here  are  work- 
men's compensation  payments  for  black 
lung,  greater  payments  for  other  Injuries, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  worker's  legal 
right  to  sue  the  coal  c^ierator  for  negligence 
resulting  In  the  worker's  Injury. 


e.  Assure  that  every  labor-management 
contract  from  now  on  contains  all  possible 
safety  and  health  protections  and  a  special 
ooal  operator  safety  fund  for  advanced  safety 
Improvements  beyond  the  law. 

f.  Push  for  adoptyon  by  management  of 
the  principle  that  >mlner8  are  to  be  paid 
during  the  perio<t/When  a  mine  Is  temporar- 
ily closed  becau^  of  the  negligence  or  lack 
of  care  by  a  mine  operator. 

g.  Provide  information,  assistance  and 
protection  to  all  mine  safety  committees  for 
dissemination  to  the  men. 

b.  Work  to  eliminate  the  present  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Safety  Board  of  Review.  Appeals 
from  inspectors'  orders  or  closures  should 
be  made  directly  to  an  expert  commission  of 
mine  inspectors  selected  by  the  Director  of 
the  U.S.  Biireau  of  Mines.  These  inspectors 
will  InvesUgate  and  reverse  or  sustain  the 
flnrilng  of  the  original  Inspector.  Appeals 
from  this  decision  would  go  directly  to  a 
court. 

2. 1  will  immediately  call  for  a  special  con- 
vention of  delegates  (democratically  elected 
by  secret  ballot  by  all  local  unions)  in  order 
to  establish  procedures  under  which  every 
member  in  each  district  can  determine  by 
secret  vote  the  selection  of  District  Officers 
and  the  rules  which  govern  his  District. 

3.  In  order  to  give  greater  opportunities 
to  younger  men  for  leadership  positions  In 
the  Union,  I  will  recommend  {and  work 
for)  mandatory  retirement  of  all  Union  of- 
ficials at  age  6&— without  special  compen- 
sation or  plus  retirement  plans.  An  orga- 
nization without  the  nourishment  of  youth 
is  destined  for  decay.  I  will  work  to  obtain 
the  brightest  young  minds  from  our  Univer- 
sities and  from  the  grass  roots  of  coal  pro- 
ducing states  for  staffing  and  leading  our 
Union  to  meeting  the  pressing  problems  of 
today  and  tomorrow. 

4.  I  will  modernize  present  antiquated 
grievance  procedures  in  order  to  create  sta- 
bility In  the  Union.  This  will  restore  confi- 
dence of  the  membership  in  the  Union  and 
eliminate  the  unjustified  discharges  of  large 
numbers  of  miners  and  the  prolonged  work 
stoppages  which  result  therefrom. 

5.  I  will  strengthen  and  improve  the  fi- 
nancial structures  of  the  local  xmlons  so 
that  they  can  generate  local  initiative  to 
meet  local  challenges.  Improved  financial 
structures  used  for  local  union  purposes 
are  essential  to  a  strong  horizontal  and  ver- 
tical Union  organization. 

6.  I  will  Impress  upon  the  Trustees  of  the 
Welfare  and  Retirement  Fund  the  need  to 
liberalize  eligibility  rules  and  Fund  benefits 
and  make  needed  reforms.  At  the  next  con- 
tract negotiations  with  the  coal  industry.  I 
shall  demand  a  substantial  Increase  in  the 
40<  per  ton  royalty  (unchanged  since  1952) 
that  goes  into  the  FHind  for  pensions  to  re- 
tired miners.  The  rising  cost  of  living  and 
the  spectacular  profit  registered  by  coal 
corporations  demand  this  Increase. 

7.  I  wlU  use  the  financial  and  political 
resources  of  our  Union  to  advance  the  bet- 
terment of  members  and  their  families.  For 
example,  my  Administration  will  establish 
credit  unions  and  other  financial  services  to 
all  members  with  the  help  of  the  expertise 
and  assistance  of  the  National  Bank  of  Wash- 
ington which  our  Union  owns.  We  will 
also  address  ourselves  to  the  grossly  inade- 
quate level  of  taxation  of  coal  cc»npanies  in 
the  various  states  and  communities  which 
deprives  these  communities  of  needed  edu- 
cational and  social  services.  Better  schooling 
for  miners'  children  and  the  creation  of  a 
scholarship  fund  In  all  coal  mining  areas  will 
receive  our  closest  attention.  The  coal  In- 
dustry has  a  broad  responsibility  to  the  com- 
munity that  provides  It  with  such  massive 
profits  and  we  intend  to  see  that  that  re- 
sponsibility is  observed.  No  longer  will  this 
Union  tolerate  the  coal  industry's  control 
over  state  and  local  government  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  coal  miner.  I  will  not  tolerate 
this  Union  being  subservient  to  the  coal  In- 
dustry in  Washington. 


8.  A  Union  hnust  retain  an  arms  length 
relationship  wfyi  management.  All  the  deal- 
ings of  Union  Itedershlp  must  be  open  and 
observable  by  the  membership — including 
Union  reports.  Union  relationships  with  other 
organizations  and  Union  expenditures.  Open- 
ness m  Union  activities  includes  making  It 
easy  for  a  member  to  obtain  Information. 
I  pledge  an  open  Administration  that  en- 
courages, even  demands,  active  participation 
by  the  membership  collectively  and  indi- 
vidually. I  pledge  an  end  to  demeaning  and 
unproductive  ties  to  the  coal  Industry  In- 
cluding the  severance  of  the  Union's  mem- 
bership in  the  National  Coal  Policy  Con- 
ference. This  Conference  has  as  Its  purpose 
the  opiKisltion  to  air  pollution  controls  and 
the  promotion  of  coal.  Whatever  stands  we 
take  on  these  Issues,  we  should  arrive  at 
and  take  alone.  We  must  no  longer  com- 
promise our  stands  in  an  industry-dom- 
inated organization  that  cares  little  about 
the  working  man.  The  Union's  annual  con- 
tribuUon  of  $75,000  to  $100,000  to  the  NCPC 
win  be  devoted  instead  to  the  UMWA's  Safety 
Division. 

9.  There  are  thousands  of  miners  who  are 
still  not  members  of  our  Union.  These  men 
work  for  wages  rangUig  from  $12  to  $16  a 
day;  these  men  are  often  sick  and  old  and 
therefore  can  be  exploited  by  inhumane 
managers  in  inhumane  working  conditions 
because  they  have  no  other  employment  op- 
portunities. Who  cares  for  these  men?  The 
Union  must  care  for  these  men  and  develop 
an  organizing  drive  that  Is  substance,  not 
form  or  rhetoric.  If  elected,  I  will  never  allow 
this  Union  to  forget  our  poorer  brethren. 

10.  Merit,  not  kinship,  shall  be  the  basis 
for  advancement  in  administrative  positions 
under  my  Administration.  Moreover,  if 
elected,  I  shall  make  it  a  policy  that  no 
relatives  of  mine,  no  matter  how  meritorious, 
shall  be  added  to  the  Union  payroll.  I  make 
this  one  exception  to  the  merit  criterion  to 
emphasize  that  there  will  be  no  crew  of  my 
relatives  coming  on  the  Union  payrolls. 

11.  To  encourage  the  practice  that  every 
miner  shall  have  a  hearing,  I  shall  establish 
a  special  grievance  and  complaint  office  at  the 
Washington  headquarters  to  which  miners 
can  write.  The  officer  in  charge  shall  report 
directly  to  me.  This  grievance  officer  shall 
have  powers  to  Inquire  into  the  grievance  and 
to  make  strong  recommendations  for  Its 
resolution  to  the  proper  Union  authorities. 
At  the  end  of  each  year,  he  shall  prepare  a 
report  on  grievances  and  how  they  were 
handled  and  make  It  available  without  cost 
to  any  Union  member  requesting  a  copy.  To 
Increase  the  diversity  of  expression,  I  shall 
thoroughly  change  the  now  rigid,  hero- 
worship-ridden.  United  Mine  Workers  Jour- 
nal. Guest  editorials  and  letters  to  the  editor 
will  be  encouraged.  Dissenting  views  will  be 
published.  There  will  be  far  fewer  pictures 
of  the  Union  President  and  other  high  officers 
and  more  space  devoted  to  the  problems  and 
dreams  of  Interest  to  coal  miners.  There  will 
be  reports  of  new  developments  and  new  find- 
ings of  our  expanded  technical  staff  of  engi- 
neers, lawyers,  physicians,  economists  and 
other  skills  to  serve  the  members  with  un- 
remitting dedication. 

I  want  to  begin  now  to  listen  to  the  miners 
and  to  their  suggestions  as  to  how  our  Union 
can  be  Improved.  To  that  end,  I  am  today 
opening  a  ClarksvlUe,  Pennsylvania  office  at 
my  home  and  I  ask  any  miner  who  wants  to 
help  to  write  to  me  today  at  my  home  in 
Pennsylvania   (412)   3T7-2616. 

The  above  program  Is  phrased  In  positive 
terms.  Quite  obviously  the  fact  that  these 
points  have  to  be  stated  as  desired  objectives 
Instead  of  attained  realities  reflects  seriously 
on  the  present  leadership  of  the  UMWA. 
Suffice  It  to  say  that  there  Is  the  deepest^ 
urgency  for  competency,  hard  work,  and~' 
alertness.  These  qualities  are  not  now  being 
bestowed  on  our  membership  and  our  miners 
know  it.  They  are  disturbed,  disaffected, 
alienated,  at  times,  even  hostile  to  the 
Union's  leadership  and  present  admlnl8tra« 
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•  is  ao  hm  hlttac  ftte  teet:  th««« 
isaiily  OM  In  rwincnMng  K  m  ■  baau  for 
ivboU'lliiC    tlM    [■iiiilMllim    and    't^^^t^j 

■vary  XTnkm  ahoald  h«««  »  tMoo  of  tba 
fatara.  Our  Union  moat  nallw  tbM  Ita  i^ 
9oiMlbUlttM  Inolud*  mamfOMSm  paymMiC  for 
work  don*,  Mlaqturto  wompwiaatlon  for  In- 
jnrlM.    xlaqaau    oorpocmta    UiT«atm«nt    la 
twlthftU  ftad  aate  workloc  «nTljx>nia«nu. 
and  MtoquAto  rtHtnmuit  b«a«au.  But  Um 
Uttlont  nspooatblllty  goM  barond  this  1«t«1 
of  •ehtovaiiMnt.  Union*  rrpuwiiu  man  muI 
woman  wbo  mr*  pmrt  of   nrmtmnwi^^^    gu^ 
dtlBana  of  atAtaa  and  a  nalton.  Tha  publla 
anTironmant  affaeu  tb«  w«ll-b«ln«  of  mlnan 
and  tlMlr  famUlaa.   What  good  la  a  Union 
which  radueaa  coal  diist  In  tha  mlnaa  only  to 
have  the  miners  and   their  famlllea  breatha 
poUutanta  In  the  air.  drink  pollutant*  in  tha 
wmtar  and  aat  oontamlnatad  commodltlaa? 
What  good  la  a  Union  that  achlevea  an  ao- 
oaptabla  wage  rata  and  than  oondonaa  tha 
raductlon  of  that  wage  by  frauda  »w<l  abuaaa 
In  tha  marketplace  and  waata  or  corruption 
In  government?  If  the  coal  miners  of  thla 
nation  elect  ma  aa  their  Prealdent.  I  pledge 
them    thla    broader    vlalon    of    a    Union 'a 
raaponalbUlty. 

.  I  lopk.  forward  to  a  fair  nomination  and 
«l*ctkVL.conteat— one  that  will  lllumlnata 
tha  laaua*  and  surround  them  with  rational 
debate  and  the  fuUaat  participation  of  every 
miner.  I  look  forward  to  vuitlng  miners 
throughout  tha  coal  regions,  who  are  my  old 
friends,  and  making  new  friends  with  miners 
and  their  families.  The  election  prooeaa  is  a 
teat  of  any  organisation's  Incumbent  leaders 
to  tolerate  tha  prospacta  of  change.  It  Is  my 
hope  that  the  present  leadership  of  tha 
UMWA  wUl  paaa  thU  teat  honorably,  and 
encourage  honeat,  democratic  procedures. 
That  Is  aU  I  ask  of  tham.  Por  tha  iwt.  Z  Aall 
rely  upon  my  program  and  my  energlaa  to 
win  this  election  and  forge  a  truly  Ulittad 
Mine  Workara  of  America. 


M    tha    IntamaMonal    Labor    OganlMUoo 
Oonfarano*  la  istaabul.  Tuitey— 1986. 

Ha  waa  appdntad  aa  a  niambar  ol  Oow- 
nor  Uiwranoa'B  Bituminous  Mlna  Law  Study 
Commlaalon  In  10«>.  Thla  work  aarrad  m  tha 
basis  for  tha  raTlalon  of  tha  Panaaylraala 
mining  law. 

In   i»as   Mr.  TaUonakl  panonaUy  latar- 
▼aned   with  Oovamor  Soranton  to  ninnsaa 
fully  demand  an  amendment  of  tha  Pannsyl- 
▼aula  law   to  grant  oompanaatton  for  coal 
duat  rtlaaaaa  (ooal  workers  pnaumooonloala) . 

Ha  waa  elected  and  served  as  both  Presi- 
dent of  District  5  and  as  a  member  of  the 
International  KzecuUve  Board,  from  lOM 
to  19M. 

In  1964  he  organized  the  CentervUle  CTlnlc. 
Inc..  a  non  profit  corporation  designed  for 
group  medical  practice  for  coal  miners.  The 
cMnlc  has  a  budget  of  over  ai  nalUlon.  Since 
1864  ha  has  aarved.  without  oompenaaUon, 
as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Ha  realgnad  as  Prealdent  of  District  6  In 
19fl«. 

In  19«6  he  was  appointed  by  the  President 
of  tha  UlCWA  aa  a  member  of  the  UMWA 
Organising  Committee  with  responslbUlUes 
throughout  the  country. 

In  March  19«9.  Mr.  Yablonskl  was  elected 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Brownsville 
General  Hospital  as  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  to  serve  without  compensation. 

In  May  of  1969,  Mr.  Tablonskl  was  named 
Acting  Director  of  Labors  Non  Partisan 
League — the  leglslaUve  arm  of  the  UMWA- 
Mr.  Tablonskl  has  been  married  to  the 
former  Margaret  Waslcek  for  over  33  years. 
Mrs.  Yablonskl  U  a  successful  playwright 
and  she  has  worked  with  Mr.  Tablonskl  on 
several  plays.  They  have  raised  two  sons  and 
one  daughter.  The  two  sons  are  now  attor- 
neys. Their  daughter  has  a  masters  degree  In 
soda!  work  from  the  University  of  West 
Virginia. 


June  9f  1969 


following  my  remarkg  at  thla  point  In  the 
Racout: 

aaaoTsaa    Tta  OtmaiUA  Wasvabb  Has 
BaouN 


SUMMAST  OP  POamONB  RXLO 


BlOGSAl'HT  OF  JoasPB  "JocK"  Tablomski 
Mr.  Tablonskl  waa  bom  on  March  3,  1910. 
In  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  Ha  attended  public 
schools  In  California.  Pa.,  until  ha  under- 
took his  flrst  Job  at  the  age  of  15  at  a  coal 
mine  owned  by  Jonaa  *  Laughlln  Steel  Com- 
pany. As  the  oldest  son  In  his  family,  hla 
earnings  went  for  family  support. 

Mr.  Tablocskl  worked  In  the  coal  fields  In 
various  capacities  throughout  the  Depres- 
sion and  was  actively  engaged  in  the  labor 
strife  of  the  1920'8  and  1930**.  serving  as  a 
picket,  worker,  and  as  a  labor  organiser. 

His  father  was  killed  In  a  coal  mine  acci- 
dent in  May  of  1933. 

Mr.  Tablonskl  participated  In  organising 
Vesta  #  6  In  1933  for  tha  United  Mlna  Work- 
ers of  America. 

One  week  after  tranaferrlng  to  the  Creaent 
it  1  mine  in  1984.  which  had  over  1200  mem- 
bers, he  was  luumlmously  elected  President 
of  Local  Union  1787  of  the  UMWA  and 
Chairman  of  tha  Mine  Committee. 

He  was  elected  to  represent  15.000  mem- 
bers of  District  5  as  the  Sxecuttve  Board 
Member  of  District  5.  for  eight  years  from 
1934-1942.  The  fcecutlve  Board  represented 
these  men  in  the  International  UMWA  and 
also  conducted  negotlaUons  on  wages,  hoius. 
and  working  conditions  with  the  coal  In- 
dustry. 

In  1943  ha  waa  alectad  to  rapreaant  ap- 
proximately  36.000  ooal  miners  on  the  Inter- 
national KxecuUve  Board  of  the  UMWA.  Mr. 
Tablonskl  then  served  as  a  trouble  shooter 
for  John  L.  Lewis  on  Union  problems  of  all 
varleUaa.  traveUng  throughout  the  United 
Stataa  and  Canada.  Ha  haa  served  continu- 
ously In  this  capacity  for  27  years  and  has 
been  re-elected  by  the  UMWA  membership 
of  District  5  seven  times  during  thU  period. 

Mr.  Tablonskl  has  also  served  as  the 
United  Stataa  r«praaanuuva.  Coal  Division 


liamber  of  the  InternaUonal  ExecuUva 
Bowd  of  tha  United  Mine  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica and  former  President  of  District  Plve 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America: 

Represented  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  at  the  Coal  KUnes  Committee  Meet- 
ing of  the  InternaUonal  Labor  OrganlBaUon 
held  In  Istanbul.  Turkey: 

Member  of  the  Bituminous  Mine  L%w  Study 
Commission  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania; 

Mambar  of  tha  Governor's  Advisory  Oom- 
mlttaa  to  study  revisions  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Clean  Stream  Laws: 

Member  of  the  Allegheny  Coimty  Air  Pol- 
lution Control  Advisory  Committee: 

Elected  as  a  voting  delegate  to  the  Demo- 
craUc  NaUonal  Conventions  of  1966  196a 
1964.  and  1968: 

Member  of  the  Pittsburgh  PubUc  SchooU 
VocaUonal  Educational  Survey  Community 
Resource  and  Advisory  Committee; 

Member  of  the  Citizens'  Assembly  of  the 
Health  and  WeUare  Aaaoclatton  of  AUegheny 
County:  a^o"/ 

Member  of  the  Governor's  Coalworkers' 
Pneumoconiosis  Advisory  Committee: 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
CentervUle  Clinic.  Incorporated:  and 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
BrownavlUe  General  Hoqiltal. 


GUERRILLA  WARFARE— U.SJk. 

(Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
pennlssion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  RgcoHB  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  compos- 
ite analysis  of  the  crime  and  violence 
In  our  clUes  Is  presented  in  an  article 
enUUed  "Sabotage"  from  the  June  1969 
American  Opinion  magazine  by  David 
Emerson  Qumaer.  I  include  this  report 


(By  David  Knsraoa) 
(David  Emerson  Qumaer  qiaat  two  years 
as  an  undaroover  opantlva  for  the  IhtelU- 
gence  Divlslati  of  a  major  matropoUtaa  po- 
lice department.  Hla  aaalgnmant  waa  to  in- 
filtrate  and  report  oa  Communist  and  New 
Left  aeUvltlaa— apedfloally  Inside  the  Com- 
munist WJC.B.  DuBols  Clubs.  Aooepted  as 
a  fellow  revolutionary,  operative  Chunaer 
was  soon  working  in  ths  NaUonal  Oflloe  of 
the  DuBoU  Clubs,  and  rose  to  key  positions 
Inside  the  New  Left.  Mr.  Gunuter  u  now  a 
Contributing  Editor  to  The  Review  Of  The 
News,  an  outstanding  new  national  news- 
weekly.) 

In  the  early  morning  hours  of  September 
29.  1968.  a  team  of  saboteurs  attacked  a 
United  States  Navy  and  Marine  reserve  train- 
Ing  center  to  Eugene,  Oregon,  dynamiting 
a  huge  erase  and  burning  four  dump  trucks 
a  traUer,  a  personnel  carrier,  and  causing 
fire  damage  amounting  to  $106,000.  As  the 
center's  commanding  ofllcer,  Lt.  Commander 
John  Oobel.  put  It:  "This  was  no  amateur 
Job." 

Two  days  after  Christmas  In  1967,  a  dev- 
asutlng  explosion  ripped  through  the  Atlan- 
tic  Research  Corporation  munitions  plant 
to  Hanover,  Massachiuetts,  klUlng  one  man 
and  severely  Injuring  fourteen  others.  The 
plant,  engaged  In  vital,  high-prlorlty  de- 
fense work,  was  a  key  preparations  facility 
for  supplying  anU-personnel  mines  for  the 
War  In  Vietnam.  SUte  fire  marshals,  plant 
seciirlty  personnel,  and  the  P3.I.  began  a 
probing  toqulry  Into  the  blast,  which  had 
peppered  the  area  with  critical  particles  of 
explosives,  some  no  larger  than  the  head  of 
a  match.  Agato,  sabotage. 

No  less  than  nine  days  later,  another  of 
these  "unexplatoed"  explosions  destroyed  a 
munition's  production  itoe  at  the  Army's 
Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal  northeast  of  Den- 
ver, killing  one  man  and  tojurylng  ten  oth- 
ers. The  highly  secret  plant  had  been  en- 
gaged  to  the  production  of  weapons  for  chem- 
ical warfare  and  other  ultra-secret  projects 
At  a  Strategic  Air  Command  base  near 
Charlevoix,  Michigan,  yet  another  highly 
susplcloiu  fire  destroyed  seventeen  mobile 
trailers  containing  electronic  equipment  vital 
to  determining  the  accuracy  of  bombing  mis- 
sions. As  reported  to  "Secret  Sabotage  War 
Raging  Across  America,"  a  recent  article  in 
Saga  magaztoe,  another  military  trailer 
loaded  with  ammunition  waa  hauled  away 
from  the  flaming  area  "before  It  Ignited  and 
started  a  chain  reaction  that  probably  would 
have  blown  up  the  entire  base." 

In  the  pre-dawn  hours  of  September  10, 
1968,  a  team  of  saboteurs  slipped  Into  a 
barbed-wire  enclosed  National  Guard  Armory 
at  Van  Nuys,  California,  dynamlUng  one  mil- 
itary truck  and  damaging  four  others.  The 
Army  vehicles  belonged  to  a  mlUtary  unit 
whoae  reoorda  had  been  altered  by  the  sobo- 
feun  to  $hou  readiiieae  for  combat  in 
Vietnam. 

m  Tampa.  Florida,  after  saboteurs  had  re- 
peatedly out  telephone  oables  and  destroyed 
telephone  poles  (disrupting  service  to  some 
thirty  thousand  telephones  to  the  area), 
they  removed  the  manhole  covers  over  wi*in 
telephone  Itoes  and  "severed  three  cables 
used  by  the  Strategic  Air  Command  to  con- 
nect the  SAGE  (seml-automatlo  ground  en- 
vironment) defense  system  that  Is  responsi- 
ble for  detecting  hosttle  missiles  approatiitog 
the  United  SUtes,  and  the  base  deploying 
hlgh-alutude  Bomaro  mlsaUea  dealgned  to 
totercept  and  destroy  them." 

Sabotage.  Perhape  the  most  oolcrful  form 
of  subversive  warfare,  and  quite  probably  one 
of  the  moet  Important  single  probleois  now 
facing  our  nation's  defense  security.  Sabo- 
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taps.  A  snbjaet  almost  entirely  Ignored  by 
our  "Ubaral"  news  media. 

WHAT    IS   SABOTAOat 

Sabotage  Is  far  frcm  a  new  oonospt.  Tbe 
term  Is  derived  from  the  Pren<A>  word  tabot, 
a  type  of  wooden  shoe  worn  by  peaaanta  and 
worksrs  to  some  of  the  European  countries. 
During  the  bloody  French  Revolution,  and 
In  Its  aftermath,  the  sabot  came  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  revolutionary  symbol  of  re- 
bellious workers  and  agitators  who  threw 
tbelr  wooden  shoes  toto  factory  maohtoes 
and  trampled  the  propertlee  of  the  middle 
class  and  the  wealthy. 

Although  sabotage  was  used  effectively 
during  World  War  I,  It  was  employed  to  epic 
proportions  during  World  War  n.  Hitler's  Na- 
tional Socialists  (Nasts)  regarded  It  as  an 
espedaUy  potent  weapon  and  prepared  for 
It  long  to  advance  of  the  War,  as  did  Stalto's 
Commiuilst  cadres — which  became  absolute 
masters  to  Its  execution.  When  the  Com- 
munists were  attempttog  to  take  Greece  to 
1948.  to  the  month  of  Augxist  alone,  Red 
saboteurs  wrecked  or  destroyed  91  trains,  163 
railroad  stations,  and  21  factories. 

Sabotage  Is  a  complex  operation  even  where 
just  one  agent  Is  Involved.  Like  Intelligence. 
it  Is  an  exact  science  demanding  exceptional 
technical,  military,  economic,  and  psychologi- 
cal preparation.  As  Ladlslas  Farago  notes  in 
his  authoritative  War  Of  Wits,  sabotage  "re- 
quires large  standing  organizations  both  at 
headquarters  and  In  the  fleld.  both  at  home 
and  abroad " 

"When  employed  on  a  nation-wide  scale." 
relates  Farago.  "in  an  armed  conflict  or  in  a 
cold  war,  sabotage  organizations  cannot  sub- 
sist to  the  fleld  as  totally  Independent  ancT 
self-contained  units.  Even  though  composed 
entirely  of  citizens  of  the  country  being  at- 
tacked, organizations  cannot  survive  when 
left  to  themselves.  In  order  to  be  effective, 
they  have  to  be  organized,  directed,  and  sup- 
plied from  abroad." 

Sabotage  can  be  carried  out  to  a  variety  of 
ways  and  on  many  scales.  It  may  be  aimed  at 
major  targets,  such  as  missile  bases,  factories, 
or  munitions  plants,  or  even  entire  regions  of 
strategic  Importance.  To  merely  list  the 
knoum  cases  of  direct.  Indirect,  psychological, 
and  maritime  sabotage  which  the  Commu- 
nists have  performed  wlthto  the  United 
States  would  take  ths  pages  of  a  good-sized 
telephone  directory. 

WHAT  TBK   EXFKXTS  BAT 

In  1948,  former  top  Communist  leader  Ben- 
jamto  Qltlow,  who  defected  from  the  side  of 
the  enemy,  wrote  a  major  expose  of  Commu- 
nist operations  to  the  United  States.  In  his 
revealing  book,  The  Whole  Of  Their  Livee, 
Mr.  Qltlow  noted: 

"In  Leningrad  the  O.GP.U.  nins  a  mysteri- 
ous school  .  .  .  (where]  the  fine  art  of  sabo- 
tage Is  taught  to  those  who  have  passed  an 
exacting  screening  to  determine  whether  they 
are  fitted  for  the  ktod  of  work  to  which  they  - 
wlU  be  tratoed.  The  Communist  students 
learn  how  to  dynamite  a  bridge,  derail  a 
train,  set  fire  to  a  warehouse,  seize  and  make 
use  of  existing  telegraphic  and  radio  com- 
munications. They  learn  how  to  fight  poUce 
during  demonstrations,  and  how  to  develop 
the  militancy  and  courage  of  the  demonstra- 
tions. Methods  of  gangsterism  are  Improved 
on.  lessons  given  on  bow  they  are  applied  .  .  . 
a  brew  of  crime  and  violence  mixed  together 
In  a  sadistic  hall  of  horrors  to  order  to  pro- 
duce the  strong-arm  men  of  the  blackjack, 
dynamite,  and  automatic.  The  German  Com- 
munist Party  had  thousands  of  these  despera- 
does who  spearheaded  street  brawls,  riots,  and 
armed  i^nlslngs  to  Germany  to  the  early 
thlrtlee. 

"In  the  Spanish  OlvU  War,  the  Conununlsta 
put  their  Russian-trained  aaboteuzs  toto  a 
special  battalion  to  eliminate  the  forcee  who 
oppoaed  Communist  domination  of  the  Re- 
publican cause.  BCany  American  Communists 
who  went  over  to  Spato  with  the  Abraham 
Ltoooto  Brigade  served  to  this  battalion  of 


terror  and  murder.  llMae  Busslan-tralned 
Oommunlst  oommandoee  form  the  Iron  core 
of  resistance  movements  of  Europe.  They  are 
kept  to  readiness  to  every  European  ooimtry. 
CMven  the  signal,  they  vrlll  set  Europe  to  the 
ttnch  .  .  .  the  opportunity  to  put  the  whole 
continent  under  the  hammer  and  sickle." 

Now.  thanks  to  "Liberalized"  Immigration, 
these  same  Communist  shock  troops  are  mov- 
ing among  us  with  Impunity  and  tratotog 
revolutionaries  for  paramilitary  activity  In 
the  streets  of  America.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  helped  by  voldtog  virtually  every  antl- 
subverslve  law  protecting  the  United  States 
(as  weU  as  every  Individual  state)  by  a  series 
of  decisions  f avortog  the  Communists  at  the 
expense  of  our  nation's  defense. 

As  early  as  1951  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  presented  the  testi- 
mony of  P3J.  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  who 
declared  that  "The  Communist  Party  of  the 
United  States  Is  a  fifth  column  If  there  ever 
was  one."  Mr.  Hoover  said  that  at  that  time 
there  were  74,0(X)  members  of  the  Communist 
Party  to  the  United  States;  but,  more  impor- 
tantly, that  "for  every  Party  member  there 
are  ten  others  ready,  willing,  and  able  to  do 
the  Party's  work."  Which  means  that  in  a 
time  of  national  crisis  this  country  "would 
have  nearly  825,000  persons  who  are  either 
spies,  traitors,  or  saboteurs  working  against 
us  from  wlthto." 

And  that  was  eighteen  years  ago.  Today, 
with  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  which  have 
freed  the  Communists  to  work  within  our  na- 
tion's defense  plants  and  strategic  Installa- 
tions, that  flgvire  takes  on  even  more  startUng 
significance.  In  fact,  on  May  24,  1967.  Lt. 
General  Arthur  G.  Trudeau,  former  Chief  of 
Army  Intelligence,  warned  Congress  that  rad- 
ical student  organizations,  pacifist  groups, 
and  nearly  all  "Civil  Rights"  groups  are  now 
"honeycombed"  with  Communists  taktog  or- 
ders from  Moscow.  Appearing  before  the  Sen- 
ate Internal  Security  Subcommittee.  Gen- 
eral Trudeau  urged  passage  of  antl-Commu- 
nlst  legislation  to  fill  the  gaps  in  present 
security  laws. 

Former  Intelligence  Chief  Trudeau  quoted 
Boris  N.  Ponomarev,  head  of  the  foreign  sec- 
tion of  the  central  committee  of  the  Russian 
Commiuilst  Party  (C.P.S.U.),  as  having 
blasted  that  "the  revolution  In  the  United 
States  has  begun."  Comrade  Ponomarev,  said 
general  Trudeau,  Is  using  anti-war  organiza- 
tions to  America  to  pursue  Communist  alms. 
He  also  revealed  that  Turl  Andropov,  the 
Number  Four  man  to  the  Soviet  hierarchy, 
had  been  named  head  of  the  terrorist  K.O.B.. 
the  Rvisslan  secret  police.  "A  high  policy  of- 
ficial to  charge  of  the  K.G.B.  can  only  mean 
trouble  for  our  country,"  Trudeau  said.  "We 
can  expect  more  espionage,  more  sabotage, 
more  demonstrations,  and  bolder  actions  by 
Communist  agents,  directed  centraUy  from 
Moaoow  and  aimed  primarily  at  Waahlng- 

And  General  Arthur  Trudeau's  prophetic 
warning  has  proved  to  be  unerringly  accu- 
rate, as  witnessed  by  these  dramatic  events 
to  the  two  years  stoce  his  testimony: 

A  nlnety-ntoe-car  ammunition  trato 
carrying  750-pound  bombs,  3.6-toch  rockets, 
105-mlUlmeter  howitzer  shells,  and  mortar 
shells,  was  "mysteriously"  derailed  by  persons 
unknown  while  passing  through  Chadbourn, 
North  Carolina.  If  the  ammunition  had  ex- 
ploded, said  the  trato  engtoeer.  It  would  have 
blown  up  evenrthlng  wlthto  twenty  miles. 

Another  train  carrying  fifteen  freight  cars 
of  ammunition  and  bombs  was  similarly  de- 
railed while  en  route  through  a  heavUy  pop- 
ulated section  of  Milwaukee.  Agato,  miracu- 
lously, the  ammunition  faUed  to  explode  on 
lix^iact. 

A  boxcar  loaded  with  tons  of  17S-milU- 
meter  shells  was  blown  up  by  persons  un- 
known on  a  railroad  siding  to  Coming, 
Arkansas. 

Saboteurs  nearly  succeeded  to  destroying 
sixty-one  multl-mllllon-dollar  T-38  Jets  at 


Williams  Air  Force  Base  to  Arizona  by  In- 
filtrating  the  base  and  sabotaging  the  land> 
tog  gear  of  each  plane.  The  damage  was  dis- 
covered shortly  before  takeoff. 

Marksmen  firing  .22-callber  buUets  de- 
stroyed nilnols  BeU  Telephone  cables  serv- 
icing a  Nike  missile  base  near  Arltogton 
Heights,  minoLs,  and  the  Glenvlew  Naval  Air 
Station.  Several  months  later  the  sabotage 
was  repeated  to  the  same  manner  at  the 
same  spot,  agato  cutttog  off  vital  service. 
Earlier,  on  January  18,  1967,  Rear  Admiral 
Richard  Fowler,  Chief  of  United  States  Naval 
Air  Reserve  Tratotog,  was  killed  In  an  un- 
explained fire  to  his  home  at  Glenvlew  Naval 
Air  Station.  Less  than  two  months  later,  -a 
similar  fire  killed  Rear  Admiral  Howard  A. 
Teager,  commandant  of  the  Ninth  Naval  Dis- 
trict, and  two  others  staying  In  his  home  at 
the  Great  Lakes  Naval  Training  Center.  Ad- 
miral Teager's  home  to  Great  Lakes  was  but 
twenty  miles  from  Glenvlew  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion where  Admiral  Fowler  was  burned  to 
death. 

•For  over  three  months  last  year,  beginning 
od  May  eighth,  the  Illinois  Bell  Telephone 
Company  experienced  a  wave  of  sabotage  to 
Its  lines  In  Waukegan,  Wadsworth,  and  be- 
tween Grayslake  and  LlbertjrvlUe,  when  over 
three  thousand  telephone  cables  were  sev- 
ered and  switching  boxes  stolen.  A  hacksaw 
blade  was  found  embedded  In  one  of  the 
cables — eleven  feet  above  the  ground. 

During  the  past  two  years,  oil  wells,  pipe- 
lines, and  service  stations  In  the  area  be- 
tween Baton  Rouge  and  Lake  Charles,  Louisi- 
ana, have  been  destroyed  by  saboteurs  using 
dynamite — causing  In  excess  of  one  million 
doUars  In  damages. 

A  "mysterious"  fire  at  the  U.S.  Navy's  Sub- 
martoe  Base  In  Groton,  Connecticut,  dis- 
rupted a  major  phase  of  submarine  training 
on  the  entire  East  Coast  and  caused  half  a 
million  dollars  to  damage  to  a  special  facility 
used  for  the  tratotog  of  sailors  In  submartoe 
escape  maneuvers.  The  only  other  facility  of 
Its  kind  Is  located  at  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii. 

Just  seventy-five  miles  southwest  of  Ha- 
waii last  January  fourteenth,  the  world's 
largest  aircraft  carrier,  U.S.S.  Enterprise, 
was  ripped  by  a  dozen  explosions  and  a  dev- 
astattog  fire  that  IcUled  some  forty  sailors 
and  Injured  eighty-five  others.  The  nuclear- 
powered,  90,000  ton  carrier,  with  a  crew  of 
5,400,  was  engaged  to  war  exercises  off  Ka- 
hoolawe  Island  when  a  bomb  "broke  loose" » 
from  one  of  the  airplanes  on  deck,  destroy- 
ing fifteen  aircraft  and  charring  the  ship  to 
the  waterllne.  The  Enterprise  was  preparing 
to  return  for  a  fourth  tour  of  duty  In  Viet- 
namese waters. 

Oddly  enough,  the  usually  gloattog  Com- 
munist Daily  World  carried  the  Enterprise 
disaster  quite  promtoently  as  a  straight  news 
Item  with  little  editorial  propaganda.  The 
Red  publication  reported  that  "U.S.  carrier 
accidents  have  killed  more  than  200  seamen 
stoce  1966.  A  fire  aboard  the  Forrestal  (July 
29,  1967)  took  134  lives,  and  a  slmUar  acci- 
dent aboard  the  VS.S.  Oriskany  killed  43 
sailors  to  1966.  Both  ships  were  cruising  off 
Vietnam."    Another    carrier    cruising   those 


>Last  January,  during  the  Commu- 
nists' "counter-Inaugural"  demonstrations  in 
Washtogton,  D.C.,  military  Intelligence  un- 
covered an  Incriminating  letter  written  to 
Roger  D.  Blacklow,  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  subversive  New  Party.  The  letter  was 
from  his  brother,  WlUlam  Blacklow,  a  sailor 
aboard  the  U.S.S.  Glennon.  In  that  letter 
William  Blacklow  told  of  a  fellow  sailor 
named  "Bas,"  whose  mother  has  been  very 
active  to  the  programs  of  the  Par  Left.  Black- 
low  revealed  that  his  friend  "became  a  boss 
torpedos'  mate — Ironic  or  what?  — ;  he  feels 
no  regrets.  Who  else,  he  potots  out  is  in  a 
better  position  to  not  pxish  the  button?  He 
wears  his  peace  medal  in  place  of  his  dog 
tags  to  personnel  Inspection.  Get  the  pte- 
turef" 
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wun  m  19M.  tbe  Frmnkltn  D.  KooameU. 
WM  al«o  mjat«rlou«l7  futt«<l  by  an  "kccldvn- 
tal"  fli«.  In  f»ct,  tbAt  Forresfl  (lis«*t«r  oc- 
curred /iMt  ««o««  mtnutef  be/ore  the  $Kip'a 
planet  were  to  take  off  on  a  tKtmbtng  run 
over  North  Vietnam.  Mighty  eonvenlent  "ac- 
cldAiiU" — for  tb«  Communlsta. 

Pour  m«n  wera  killed  and  three  crltlcaUy 
Injured  by  a  "mytterloua"  ezploelon  at  the 
Army  Ordnance  munltlona  plant  ten  mile* 
west  of  Burlington.  Iowa,  on  June  22.  1047. 

Near  Mlnden.  Louisiana,  an  Army  muni- 
tions plant  was  almost  destroyed  by  a  series 
of  "mysterious"  explosions  In  the  bomb- 
loading  section  of  the  military  plant  fur- 
nishing war  material  for  Vietnam. 

At  the  Crane  Naval  Ammunition  Depot  in 
Indian*,  three  defenee  workers  were  killed 
when  munitions  destined  for  Vietnam  ex- 
ploded "myaterloualy. '  Another  atmllar  ez- 
ploelon occurred  at  the  same  depot  two  weeks 
l*ter,  kUUnf  three  more  workers  and  Injur- 
ing aiwtlMr  four. 

On  May  38.  1968.  somewhere  between  Nor- 
folk and  tbe  Aaoree.  the  U.S.  nuclear  sub- 
marine Scorpion  disappeared  with  ninety- 
seven  men  aboard.  Kxactly  four  months  ear- 
lier the  Israeli  sub  Dakar  disappeared  with 
sixty-nine  aboard  ofT  the  coast  of  Cyprus,  and 
-on  tit*- same  day  the  French  sub  Minerva 
disappeared  in  the  Mediterranean  with  a  crew 
of  fifty-two.  Five  year*  earlier  on  April  10, 
1963.  another  U.S.  Navy  atomic  submsinne. 
Thresher,  sank  under  equally  mysterious  dr- 
cumstanoes  in  the  North  Atlantic 

Retired  Admiral  Daniel  V  Gallery,  taking 
all  thoae  strange  disappearances  into  consld- 
eratlOD,  suggests  In  his  recently  published 
book.  The  Brink,  that  the  Scorpion  and 
others  "mlg^t  have  been  bombed  to  the  bot- 
tom of  tbe  Atlantic  by  the  Riiaalana."  Ad- 
miral 0«Uef7  reveala  that  the  Reds  have  dis- 
covered "how  to  track  nuclear  subma- 
rine* .  .  .  not  through  the  use  of  compara- 
tively ahort-range  sonar,  but  by  means  of 
homing  in  on  the  sub's  atomic  reactor  from 
ranges  •■  great  as  twenty  miles." 

Intern  lew  tng  a  former  member  of  Air  Force 
Security,  who  had  been  part  of  a  sabotage 
alert  team  while  stationed  in  Oermany,  this 
reporter  was  Informed  of  a  number  of  shock- 
ing acts  at  sabotage  agaln«t  our  military 
bases,  apparently  by  enemy  agents  vrlthin 
our  own  armed  forces.  My  informant  related 
the  following  Incidents  from  his  own  ex- 
perience: 

After  tbe  tragic  crash  of  an  F102  intercep- 
tor on  one  of  the  Tactical  Air  Command 
bases  In  Oermany,  during  an  "operational 
readiness  Inspection."  authorities  became 
BUtfpldoua  that  something  might  have  been 
placed  inside  the  jet  engine  scoop  of  the 
fallen  craft.  A  quick  check  of  all  other  Jets 
on  the  base  revealed  a  wrench  placed  inside 
the  engine  of  a  plane  that  bad  been  on  tbe 
ground  just  a  short  while  and  was  preparing 
to  take  off  within  minutes.  It  was  definitely 
sabotage. 

Hydraulic  fluid  was  frequently  drained  out 
of  the  brake  systems  of  multi-million-dollar 
Jet  bombers  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command, 
and  emergency  warning  lights  on  the  control 
panels  rendered  inoperable  by  removal  of 
bulbs 

Vital  telephone  lines  were  rep>eatedly  cut  In 
strategic  locations  inside  air  base  buildings, 
disrupting  communications  of  tbe  Air  De- 
fense Command.  Similar  sabotage  was  re- 
portedly widespread  on  bases  in  tbe  United 
SUtes. 

Electrical  wiring  on  sensitive  Air  Defense 
Coounand  radar-soope  tracking  dishes  was 
repeatedly  reversed  in  such  a  manner  that 
advance  warning  of  an  enemy  missile  attack 
would  be  impossible.  Other  radar  installa- 
tions were  simply  blown  up  by  saboteurs. 

Now.  there  will  be  ttioee  who  feel  that  the 
examples  given  here  are  not  sufficient  to 
prove  that  we  are  in  tbe  midst  of  an  all-out 
attack  of  Communist  sabotage.  And  rightly 
so.  Some  of  the  Incidents,  to  be  sure,  might 
well  have  been  the  result  of  human  error 


or  careleaanass.  And  since  we  have  only  bare- 
ly scratched  the  surface  in  this  random  sam- 
pling of  Incidents,  we  shall  return  in  a  mo- 
ment with  another  series  of  unusual  "acci- 
dents," which  in  our  estimation  point  to 
something  very  wrong  somewhere.  First,  how- 
ever, a  few  other  matters  should  be  weighed 
and  considered. 

WHAT   IMVaSTICATION    aiVXALXS 

As  far  back  as  1949.  Communist  plans  for 
revolution  were  being  uncovered  in  sworn 
testimony  before  Congressional  investigating 
committees.  At  that  time  Herbert  A.  Phil- 
brick  "surfaced"  after  nine  years  within  the 
Communist  Party  for  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
InvestlgaUon.  exposing  In  detail  a  major 
part  of  the  Red  program.  Testifying  before 
Judge  Harold  Medina  in  New  York,  Phll- 
brlck  explained  bow  sabotage  had  been  one 
of  the  main  courses  at  the  Boston  School  of 
Marxist  Studies.  In  hU  famous  book.  /  Led 
Three  Lives,  the  former  counterspy  revealed 
that,  the  Communists,  who  are  planning  for 
revolution  In  America,  had  no  Intention  of 
taking  over  a  totally  decimated  naUon.  de 
explained  that: 

"Instead  the  plan  was  to  incapacitate  tem- 
porarily entire  planu  and  their  crucial  ma- 
chinery by  knocking  out  power  supplies, 
wrecking  transmission  lines,  conduits,  cables, 
generators,  transformers — any  facility  which 
would  render  productive  machinery  useless 
to  the  governing  authorities,  but  leave  it 
essentially  Intact  to  be  restored  immediately 
by'the  revolutionary  forces.  In  concrete 
terAs.  they  would  not  destroy  rail  locomo- 
Uves  and  rolling  stock,  but  would  merely 
deny  their  use  by  ripping  out  the  track.  The 
saboteurs  would  strive  for  complete  paraly- 
sis ot  the  critical  point* — bridge*,  dams, 
water-supply  lines,  communications.'* 

During  that  same  period,  it  was  learned 
by  Intelligence  agencies  that  a  highly  secret 
revolutionary  blueprint  had  been  deUvered 
to  Communist  leaders  across  the  country.  In 
precise  military  fashion,  the  chilling  strategy 
was  laid  out  step  by  step  In  the  following 
manner: 

Strategic  objective*  were  carefully  mapped 
out  In  hundreds  of  clUes,  with  "Operation 
Center"  established  at  the  Communist  head- 
quarters In  New  York  and  "Relay  Centers" 
in  cities  like  Lo*  Angelea.  When  tbe  hour 
strikes  for  action,  perhaps  In  tbe  dead  of 
the  night,  riots  and  tires  will  be  started  In 
Induatrlal  cities  to  dissipate  the  police  and 
fire  departments. 

While  tbe  police  are  busy  trying  to  quell 
the  riots  and  cover  the  fires,  picked  bands 
of  guerrillas  will  seize  radio  and  Telephone 
stations  to  control  communications.  Bridges 
will  be  blocked  or  bombed  to  bring  transpor- 
tation in  the  clUes  to  a  standstill.  Power 
will  be  shut  off,  as  well  as  gas  supplies.  The 
enUre  pattern  is  to  create  Immediate  panic. 
Special  squads  will  capture  the  police  de- 
partment and  will  scan  records  to  find  out 
who  has  firearms.  These  people  will  be  forced 
to  give  up  these  weapons,  while  guerrilla 
units  will  break  Into  all  stores  selling  guns 
and  ammunition,  seizing  everything  which 
might  be  used  to  quell  the  Insurrection. 
Terror  will  be  spread  all  through  the  night 
by  tbe  "liquidation"  of  opposing  units  so 
that  complete  panic  will  reign  by  morning. 
One  year  after  Phllbrlck's  testimony  had 
helped  convict  eleven  top  Communist  lead- 
ers who  had  advocated  the  violent  overthrow 
of  the  U.S.  Government,  a  newspaper  In  Den- 
ver.   Colorado,    carried    this    bold    headline: 


»  Several  years  ago  a  former  U.S.  Army  Ser- 
geant was  sentenced  to  thirty  years  impris- 
onment after  the  F.B.I,  had  arrested  blm  on 
espionage  charges.  He  later  admitted  that, 
during  the  last  year  before  his  arrest,  bis 
assignment  from  the  Soviet*  was  to  supply 
them  with  "blueprints,  drawings,  and  plans 
of  the  sewer  lines,  water  supply  systems, 
telephone  and  electric  power  systems"  in 
the  Greater  New  York  are*  and  Long  Island. 


"Colorado  Report*  Sabotage  Plot."  This  star- 
tling expose  of  September  16.  1960,  le**  than 
three  months  after  the  Communists  Invaded 
the  Republic  of  Korea,  should  have  made 
front-page  news.  It  didn't.  Instead,  the  tiny 
article  was  burled  In  the  back  of  the  paper. 
In  Its  entirety  the  article  revealed  that: 

"Attorney  General  John  W.  Metzger  claimed 
tonight  the  Communist  Party  had  completed 
plans  to  sabotage  Colorado's  radio  stations, 
utilities,  and  state  and  city  governments  on 
orders  from  party  headquarters.  Metzger  said 
he  had  'unimpeachable'  Information  that  75 
party  members  met  here  (Denver)  last  night 
to  perfect  the  master  sabotage  plan  for  the 
sute. 

"  'Each  one  of  the  76  persons  at  the  meet- 
ing was  given  a  specific  Job,  such  as  bombing 
a  radio  station,  or  the  telephone  company, 
or  the  public  service  company.  This  was  not 
the  first  report,  nor  the  first  such  meeting,' 
he  said." 
And  that's  really  Just  the  beginning. 
In  1963,  Mrs.  Karl  Mundt.  wife  of  the  U.S. 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  was  on  a  tour 
of  Hoover  Dam.  one  of  the  largest  hydro- 
electric generating  plant*  in  the  United 
States.  In  tbe  newsletter  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Republican  Women's  Clubs  she 
described  how  the  control  room  operator  had 
pointed  out  that  "If  I  push  this  button  I 
can  turn  off  all  tbe  lights  in  San  Bernardino: 
and  If  I  push  this  one  I  can  turn  off  the 
water  in  Los  Angeles."  When  asked.  "What 
would  happen  if  the  wrong  person  should  get 
in  here  some  time  and  start  pushing  but- 
tons?," the  operator  shook  bis  head  and  re- 
plied: "The  wrong  person  pushing  buttoni 
'in  here  could  play  fiavoc  with  the  entire 
West  Coast  area." 

Un.  Mundt  then  recalled  a  meeting  of  the 
Communist  Party  which  she  and  her  hus- 
band bad  Infiltrated  in  Denver  some  nine- 
teen years  earlier;  a  meeting  presided  over 
by  a  professor  from  tbe  University  of  Colo- 
rado: 

"He  was  presenting  a  Communist  plan  for 
seizing  control  of  tbe  government  of  the 
United  States.  Several  times  during  the  eve- 
ning he  repeated  the  phrase:  "An  Invasion 
of  this  country  may  not  be  necessary.  If  we 
play  our  cards  right — It  can  be  taken  from 
within." 

On  the  wall  was  a  large  map  of  tbe  United 
States,  but  It  looked  strangely  unfamiliar. 
All  the  boundary  lines  of  the  States  had  been 
erased,  and  the  country  was  divided  into 
nine  sections  controlled  by  nver  authorities 
similar  to  the  Tenneasee  Valley  Authority 
(T.V.A.). 

He  turned  to  the  map:  "Here  we  have  a 
picture  of  this  country  controlled  by  nine 
river  authorities  all  of  which  are  dominated 
by  the  central  government.  The  T.V.A.  Is  now 
a  reality  and  I'm  happy  to  tell  you  that  we 
have  some  of  our  /Party  members  planted 
there.  We  must  hav^  more  Valley  authorities.  ^ 
There  must  be  an  M.V.A.  and  a  C.V.A.  and 
so  on  until  tbe  nation's  light  and  power  Is 
controlled  from  a  dpntral  source. 

"We  are  not  Interested  In  cheaper  power 
for  the  people.  What  we  want  1*  to  get  our 
members  planted  In  vital  spots  where  at  a 
Riven  signal  by  merely  pushing  a  button  or 
pulling  a  lever  they  can  plunge  the  country 
into  darkness  and  disaster." 

After  considering  the  above  quotation,  the 
famous  Northeast  Blackout  of  November  9. 
1965.  takes  on  an  even  more  sinister  conno- 
tation. What  many  are  unaware  of,  however, 
is  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  other  equally 
mysterious  power  failures  have  occurred  from 
coast  to  coast  both  before  and  after  that 
eveut.  After  the  Northeast  Blackout  plunged 
30  million  people  over  an  area  of  eighty 
thousand  square  miles  Into  darkness.  In- 
vestigators for  the  House  Commerce  Subcom- 
mittee expressed  fear  that  "foreign  saboteurs 
could  duplicate  the  blackout  that  paralyzed 
New  York  City.  .  .  ."  According  to  Subcom- 
mittee Chairman  Walter  Rogers  (D.-Tex**), 
"Saboteur*  could  purpo*eIy  maladjuat  tbe 
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equipment,  particularly  If  Canada  fell  Into 
tbe  hands  of  a  foreign  power." 

On  December  2,  1966,  three  weeks  after  the 
Northeast  Blackout,  while  Congre**lonal 
probers  were  still  in  the  dark  a*  to  what  had 
really  .caused  the  power  failure,  another  mas- 
sive electrical  failure  struck  tbe  Southwe*t, 
affecting  an  brea  of  twenty  thousand  square 
miles.  This  time,  power  was  cut  off  from  four 
strategic  military  installations:  Fort  Bliss 
Army  Base  (which  maintains  an  Air  Defense 
missile  school)  and  Bigg*  Air  Force  Base  (a 
key  Strategic  Air  Command  Installation)  — 
both  located  in  El  Paso,  Texas;  and  HoUoman 
Air  Force  Base  and  the  White  Sands  Missile 
Range  In  Alamogordo,  New  Mexico.  Over  a 
million  residents  were  affected. 

Just  five  days  later,  on  the  anniversary  of 
Pearl  Harbor,  a  large  section  of  Staten  Island, 
New  York,  was  hit  by  a  similar  power  failure. 
The  following  month,  on  January  twenty- 
eighth  after  the  National  Power  survey  report 
had  pushed  the  creation  of  a  national  grid 
controlled  by  a  central  source— exactly  as  was 
called  for  at  that  Communist  meeting  at- 
tended by  the  Mundts  In  Denver — the  lights 
went  out  simultaneously  In  parts  of  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  and 
Illinois. 

There  are,  alas,  many  more  such  examples. 

On  June  5, 1967,  a  massive  power  failure  bit 
four  states.  Two  weeks  later  In  another  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  the  Evening  Journal  In 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  reported  that  "Tbe 
power  failure  which  struck  northern  Dela- 
ware early  this  month  might  have  been 
averted  except  for  sabotage  of  a  600,000  volt 
power  line  in  western  Pennsylvania.  .  .  ." 
Wilmer  S.  Klelnbach,  manager  of  the  area's 
power  pool  system,  said  that  someone  de- 
liberately damaged  three  towers  on  the  line 
by  driving  a  crane  into  the  wires.  The  fol- 
lowing year  a  lone  saboteur  crashed  a  tractor 
into  one  of  th«  electrical  towers  of  the 
Pacific  Oas  and  Electric  Company  In  Cali- 
fornia, cutting  off  power  In  five  communities 
near  San  Francisco. 

Last  September  twenty-ninth,  a  massive 
power  failure  hit  the  Orange  and  Rockland 
Utilities  Company  in  New  York  City,  New 
York,  cutting  off  all  electricity  In  two  New 
York  counties  and  parts  of  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania.  Cause  of  tbe  blackout — "un- 
known." As  recently  as  January  of  this  year 
an  unexplained  series  of  blackouts  In  the 
Boston  area  has  affected  250,000  p)eople  In 
thirty  communities.  As  this  article  is  being 
written,  in  fact.  It  has  been  reported  that  a 
large  section  of  Fairfield  County  in  Connecti- 
cut 1*  having  it*  share  of  similar  disturb- 
ances. 

Are  these  incidents  merely  warming  up 
maneuvers?  Do  the  Comrades  have  more  of 
the  same  in  store  for  America?  There  are 
those  In  positions  to  know  who  think  that 
what  we  have  experienced  thus  far  is  but  a 
small  sample  of  what  we  can  expect  In  the 
near  future. 

For  Instance,  tbe  Allen-Scott  Report  of 
February  16,  1968.  revealed  that  "battle 
plans"  of  militant  Black  Nationalists  were 
being  studied  by  government  Investigative 
agencies  which  considered  them  to  be  "as 
foreboding  as  those  capttired  from  the  Viet- 
cong  in  advance  of  their  'terror  attacks'  in 
South  Vietnam."  Tbe  syndicated  report  told 
of  revolutionary  documents  circulated  in 
Negro  communities  written  by  such  violent 
Communist  terrorists  as  Stokely  Carmlchael 
(currently  a  leader  of  tbe  Communist  Black 
Panther  Party),  and  Robert  Franklin  Wil- 
liams (leader  ot  the  Communist  Revolu- 
tionary Action  Movement). 

In  a  follow-up  article  that  April  twenty- 
third,  Allen  and  Scott  told  of  a  veritable 
army  of  Communist-directed  militants  de- 
scending on  Washington,  some  of  whom 
were  "experts  in  making  fire-bombs"  and 
known  to  have  "served  a*  'paymaster'  for 
fires  set"  during  the  previous  summer's  riots. 
The  report  also  xmveUed  a  Bed  plot  which 


Included  the  sending  of  a  gasoUne-fiUed 
truck  Into  the  underground  parking  area 
of  one  of  the  Congressional  office  build- 
ings. The  rolling  fire  bomb  was  to  ex- 
plode and  create  a  diversionary  maneuver 
to  draw  police  and  federal  troops  away 
from  the  Capitol  building — from  which  teams 
of  hard-core  Black  Nationalists  were  to 
rush  from  several  directions.  Thanks  to 
an  undercover  Informant  for  the  F3.I.,  tbe 
plot  faUed. 

In  a  special  Report  of  tbe  House  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  issued  on  May 
6,  1968,  the  Committee's  Chairman  stated: 
"There  can  be  no  question  about  the  fact 
that  there  are  mixed  Communist  and  black 
nationalist  elements  in  this  country  which 
are  planning  and  organizing  g^uerrilla-type 
operations  against  the  United  States."  The 
document,  entitled.  "Guerrilla  Warfare  Ad- 
vocates in  the  United  States",  went  on  to 
relate  that  "Communist  elements  In  tbe 
United  States  .  .  .  are  actually  recruiting  and 
training  .  .  .  for  guerrilla  warfare  .  .  .  the 
sabotage  of  public  facilltlee  .  .  .  hit-and- 
run  attacks  with  guns,  bombs,  and  poison 
darts." 

Speaking  at  tbe  Industrial  Management 
Club  at  Lockport,  New  York,  last  January, 
former  F3.I.  undercover  agent  O.  W.  Nelson 
Jr.  told  a  shocked  audience  that  there  Is 
already  a  trained.  Communist-sponsored 
guerrilla  army  In  the  United  States.  Now 
news  editor  of  tbe  Lockport  Union-Sun  A 
Journal,  Nelson  revealed  that  the  most  wor- 
risome Commiinlfit  op>eratlvee  In  this  country 
are  the  "sleepers" — Communists  who  pose  as 
ordinary  American  citizens,  although  "dedi- 
cated Reds  who,  when  they  are  called,  will  do 
their  jobs  and  do  them  well."  He  said  that 
no  one  but  a  few  top  Communists  In  Riissla 
and  China  knows  exactly  how  many  "sleep- 
ers" are  moving  among  us,  and  that  many  of 
them  have  been  trained  by  Comrades  who 
had  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Communists  in 
Spain  during  the  Thirties;  trained  in  "how 
to  blow  bridges,  wreck  trains  and  radio  sta- 
tions, wreck  communications." 

According  to  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  a  number  of  Americans 
have  actually  been  trained  In  this  sort  of 
gruerrlUa  warfare  in  Red  Cuba  by  agents  of 
the  Vletoong.  Traveling  to  Havana  by  way  of 
Mexico  City,  a  steady  stream  of  young  rev- 
olutionaries Is  sent  to  a  Communist  training 
camp  called  Ciudad  Escuela  Cumilo  Cien- 
fuegos,  not  far  from  Mlnas  de  Frio  In  Orlente 
Province,  the  mountain  stronghold  from 
which  Castro  waged  his  guerrilla  war  a^nst 
the  Batista  government.  As  reported  in  Saga 
magazine,  that  Is  where  the  "trainees  are 
taught  how  to  form  guerrillero  bands  of  ten 
to  twenty  men  (the  most  effective  size),  how 
to  select  leaders  and  spies,  and  bow  to  estab- 
lish operations  and  sabotage  sections.  They 
are  tutored  in  weapons,  propaganda,  night 
maneuvers  and  other  tactics.  Detailed  In- 
structions are  given  on  how  to  make  and  use 
homemade  explosivee,  such  as  grenades  from 
condensed  milk  cans  packed  with  dynamite 
and  steel  scraps.  The  American  college  kids 
also  learn  how  to  make  bombs  and  incendi- 
aries— little  gems  composed  of  acid,  potas- 
sium chlorate  and  common  table  sugar." 

For  those  young  Americans  not  qvUte 
hardened  enough  for  the  more  demanding 
guerrilla  training,  the  Cuban  Communists 
have  provided  a  milder  course  in  political 
agitation,  propaganda,  and  civil  turmoil — 
this  one  at  £1  Cortizo  training  camp.  In  Plnar 
del  Rio  Province.  There,  they  learn  how  to 
advance  the  Red  cause  by  sabotage  of  official 
or  public  vehicles;  slowing  down  public  com- 
munications services;  rumor-spreaiding  and 
propaganda;  political  Indoctrination  of 
school  children;  and,  coiuitlese  other  Bed 
tactics  to  further  the  revolution. 

In  the  Saga  expose.  "U5.-Cuba  Under- 
ground," we  learn  that: 

"Really  tough  militants  who  are  bright 
and  fanatically  dedicated  are  sent  to  Prague, 
Czechoslovakia,    and    even    to   Moscow   for 


super  courses  in  espionage,  sabotage  and 
propaganda.  With  nobody  able  to  check  on 
their  whereabouts  these  elite  are  whisked  to 
Europe.  They  can  be  gone  for  as  long  as  six 
months,  traveling  on  Cuban  papers,  without 
arousing  the  official  curiosity  of  our  State 
Department.  That's  time  enough  for  the 
most  thorough  training  in  a  score  of  fields." 

These  Communist- trained  revolutionaries 
have  apparently  learned  their  lessons  well,  as 
evidenced  by  the  rash  of  arson  and  bombings 
that  has  swept  the  nation.  In  fact,  this  past 
March  thirteenth,  the  F.B.I.  Chief  of  Inter- 
nal Security,  Charles  D.  Brennan,  told  more 
than  three  hundred  prosecutors  attending 
tbe  convention  of  the  National  District  At- 
torneys Association  at  Las  Vegas  that  "There 
will  be  a  continuation  of  arson  and  bomb- 
ings. ...  As  I  see  It.  it  win  get  worse  before 
it  gets  better."  Naming  the  Communist-con- 
trolled Students  for  a  Democratic  Society 
(SX>.S.)  as  the  chief  firebrand  in  the  cur- 
rent blaze  of  sabotage,  Chief  Brennan  also 
cited  the  Communist  Black  Panthers  as  hav- 
ing Joined  in  the  campus  revolution  and 
"reaching  down  into  the  high  schools  where 
they  are  teaching  this  reverse  racism." 

Earlier,  In  the  year-end  report  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  issued  on  De- 
cember thirty-first.  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
stated  that  the  S.D.S.  "advocates  what  many 
of  Its  leaders  and  members  call  revolutionary 
communism,"  and  that  two  of  Its  national 
officers  "publicly  identified  themselves  as 
communist,  'with  a  small  c,'  as  many  New 
Left  adherents  do  to  signify  that  while  they 
are  communists  they  are  a  brand  apart  from 
those  in  the  old-line  communist  movement." 
Mr.  Hoover  told  of  an  SJ3.S.  national  conven- 
tion held  during  June  of  1968  on  the  campus 
of  Michigan  State  University,  at  which  time 
"a  workshop  was  held  dealing  in  sabotage 
and  explosives." 

What  was  not  mentioned,  however,  was 
that  last  October  during  a  similar  conven- 
tion In  Boulder,  Colorado,  members  of  S.D.S. 
were  given  a  detailed,  twenty-page  sabotage 
manual  which  contained  diagrams  and 
directions  on  how  to  prepare  Molotov  cock- 
tails, incendiary  time  bombs,  bangalore  tor- 
pedoes, mines  ("to  blow  up  autos,  trucks,  and 
light  tanks"),  train  mines  ("explodes  when 
the  train  passes  over  the  contacts  which 
close  the  electric  circuit"),  pocket  incendiary 
bombs  ("place  these  In  movies,  cars,  files, 
mailboxes,  next  to  Infiammables  .  .  .") , 
booby  traps,  and  other  frightening  deadly 
devices.  Members  of  SD.S.  were  shown  dla- 
gramatlcally  how  to  build  tank  traps:  how 
to  use  sabotage  on  the  highways  by  placing 
a  "greased  steel  cable  which  does  not  reflect 
tbe  light"  diagonally  across  a  road  to  cause 
auto  accidents;  how  to  sabotage  motors, 
dynamos,  electric  installations,  generators, 
and  machlfiery;  and  how  to  destroy  iron  and 
steel  beams  of  buildings  and  bridges.  Accord- 
ing to  P.B.I.  Dlrectar  Hoover:  '"nie  aim  of 
the  S.D.S.  attack  Is  to  smash  first  our  educa- 
tional structure,  then  our  economic  system, 
then,  finally,  our  government  Itself."  And 
they  are  openly  pursuing  Just  that  course. 

A  wave  of  terror  such  as  swept  Cuba 
shortly  before  that  country  was  taken  over 
from  within  Is  beginning  to  take  shape  here. 
Yet,  oddly  enough,  the  Establishment  media 
conveniently  ignore  all  Communist  complic- 
ity. Consider,  if  you  will,  these  incidents: 

During  the  second  day  of  a  student  strike 
at  San  Francisco  State  College  last  Novem- 
ber seventh.  Communist-directed  militants 
running  the  strike  exploded  a  bomb  and  set 
several  fires  In  restrooms  smd  faculty  offices. 
Shortly  afterwards,  campus  p>olice  arrested 
Paul  Okpokam,  a  bearded  drama  student 
from  Nigeria,  who  was  carrying  a  package  of 
explosives. 

A  month  later  arsonists  at  the  same  college 
caused  a  $100,000  fire  on  the  fifth  floor  of  the 
school's  administration  building,  where  sonxe 
weeks  earlier  militant  black  students  had 
held  thirty-four  college  employees  hostage 
for  four  hours. 
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On  rUBiMbw  foorth.  1m»  , , 

^oilT*  (toviM  btow  oat  wladows  la  th*  An- 
drew Jaeknn  High  Bebool  ta  Mvw  Tork  Oity 
ftarlnc  •  wild  atndant  d«noaistr*tton.  It  was 
raportad  that  "Bnnb  aqiiad  dataotlvaa  da- 
■orlbad  tba  d«Tlo«  ••  a  'military  ■imnlat-nr.'  a 
pjrotaehnlc  darloa  uaad  in  military  manan- 
Tara." 

Am  San  yrmndaeo  State  OoUafa  prepared  to 
reopen  for  tb*  spring  eemeeter  laat  Mbmary 
Mzteenth,  the  eeeond  bomb  in  four  dnya  ex* 
ploded.  •hattartng  windows  and  Injuring 
a  campus  security  offlcer.  Inspeetor  Daniel 
Mahoney  said  thnt  saboteurs  used  a  seven- 
Ineh  pipe  packed  with  ezploalTea.  Less  than 
three  weeks  later  a  treahman  from  Bast  Palo 
Alto,  California,  was  found  ■'''■^"''"g  in  a 
hallway  of  that  college — bis  bands  charxed. 
three  fingers  blown  away,  and  his  face  a 
bloody  mees — after  a  homemade  bomb  ex- 
ploded as  be  attempted  to  bide  It  In  a  loekar 
room.  Two  more  powerful  bombs  were  found 
nearby,  along  with  six  sticks  of  dynamite. 
Oeteetlvee  said  that  "a  steel  pipe  filled  with 
blasting  powder  and  connected  to  a  battery 
and  a  clock  blew  up  while  it  was  being  at- 
tached to  a  bank  of  lockers." 

Two  bomb  dlspoeal  men  from  Weetover  Air 
Vorce  Base  removed  a  time  bomb  from  a  rest- 
room 'at  Amherst  College  in  Maasachusetts 
last  ICarch  eighth,  while  student  protesters 
marched  aroimd  the  building  picketing  Colt 
Firearms  recruiters  on  campus.  Colt  has  the 
exclusive  contract  for  the  U16  nam  used  In 
Vietnam. 

On  March  twenty-first,  several  hours  after 
a  9000,000  fire  swept  the  science  b\aidlng  at 
Lane  College  in  Jackson,  Tennessee,  a  black 
militant  group  reimpoeed  their  boycott  of 
classes.  Firemen  trying  to  put  out  the  blaze 
were  hampered  and  harassed  by  the  students. 
On  April  eleventh,  a  homemade  bomb  ex- 
ploded at  the  University  of  California  at 
Santa  Barbara,  critically  injuring  a  caretaker. 
Perhaps  the  moet  bizarre  incident  of  all  was 
one  that  happened  last  January  nineteenth 
at  a  high  school  In  Brooklyn.  New  York.  As 
school  teacher  Frank  Slracusa  was  leaving  a 
classroom  that  morning  be  was  attacked  by 
three  militants  and  kicked  and  punched  to 
the  floor.  "One  of  the  youths  then  squirted  his 
clothing  with  lighter  fluid  from  a  water  pis- 
tol and  set  Are  to  him  with  a  cigarette 
lighter." 

The  work  of  deranged  Individuals?  Or  a 
carefully  directed  scenario  prepared  by  tral- 
tora  Intent  upon  destroying  our  nation  piece 
by  piece.  Actually,  both  descriptions  are 
accurate. 

But.  that's  not  all.  This  business  has  been 
escalating  for  a  decade. 

'On  liay  38,  1961.  demolition  experts  de- 
stroyed three  electronic  relay  stations  along 
the  Utah- Nevada  border — stations  of  stra- 
tegic Importance  which  carried  the  greater 
part  of  our  transcontinental  conununlcations. 
The  following  month,  on  June  thirteenth, 
both  San  Francisco  and  New  York  experi- 
enced simultaneous  power  failures  of  "mys- 
terious" origin.  This  was  foUowed  two  days 
later  by  the  burning  of  a  large  pier  In  the 
Hudson  River,  temporarily  closing  one  of  the 
two  principal  tralBc  lanes  heading  north  out 
of  Manhattan. 

And  that  was  eight  years  ago.  Sabotage 
of  that  nature  has  Increased  tenfold  In  the 
meantime,  and  very  few  of  the  saboteurs 
have  been  captxired. 

On  the  afternoon  of  August  0,  1965,  Air 
Force  personnel  began  hauling  the  charred 
bodies  of  some  fifty-three  men  out  of  the 
blackened  launch  tube  of  a  Titan  n  missile 
sUo  northeast  of  UUle  Rock  Air  Base  near 
Searcy.  Arkansas.  A  "mysterious"  explosion 
had  ripped  through  a  dleeel  engine  located 
In  one  of  the  rooms  ringing  the  launch  site, 
trapping  the  men  fifty  feet  below  the  stirface 
behind  a  seventy-flve-ton  electrically  con- 
trolled door  that  had  been  short-circuited. 
An  eecape  tunnel  normally  open  to  let  con- 
stuctlon  workers  pass  In  and  out  had  been 


eloaed  whan  the  bUst  occurred.  Air  _ 
oOelals  were  "not  able  to  eq>laln  why." 

In  late  Oetoher  1»M,  a  building  used  to  dry 
gunpowder  at  the  Olln  Mathleaon  Chemical 
Corporation  In  last  Alton,  Illinois,  was  de- 
stroyed by  an  unexplained  explosion  which 
ruined  a  quantity  of  material  destined  for 
Vietnam.  Shortly  before  that  mysterious  "ac- 
cident," tbU  reporter  had  been  attending  a 
key  Communist  gathering  in  Chicago  (for 
PoUce  Intelligence)  at  the  home  of  an  I.I.T. 
profeaaor.  During  the  course  of  the  evening 
I  happened  to  overbear  a  young  black  mili- 
tant tell  several  Trotakylte  Comrades  that 
"It  sure  would  be  a  shame  if  someone  dropped 
some  nltro  and  blew  the  damn  place  up."  A3 
on  employee  of  the  Kast  Alton  plant,  he  ad- 
mitted that  be  was  In  a  good  poaltlon  to 
"raise  a  UtUe  HeU  there." 

On  March  twentieth  of  last  year  sabo- 
teurs dynamited  a  slxty-flve-foot  electrical 
tower  furnishing  power  to  the  Lawrence 
Radiation  Laboratory  at  Uvermore,  and  its 
muia-milllon  dollar  cyclooon  on  "the  hill," 
at  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 
The  powerful  blast,  which  occtirred  In  a  re- 
mote, billy  secUon  of  Tllden  Regional  Park, 
toppled  the  tower,  severing  the  115,000- volt 
power  lines  and  causing  periodic  blackouts 
throughout  Alameda  and  Contra  Costa  coun- 
tlee.  Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory,  which 
designs  and  tests  both  atomic  and  hydro- 
gen weapons  viui  to  our  nation's  defense,  is 
one  of  the  major  research  and  development 
plants  for  America's  nuclear  weapons  sys- 
tems." 

Leas  than  three  months  later,  on  June 
4,  19«8.  the  Chicago  Tribune  reported  that 
saboteitfs  in  Oakland,  California,  "apparently 
trained  In  demolition  techniques,  used  plas- 
tic explosives  to  topple  three  seventy-foot 
electrical  transmission  towers  today.  The  ex- 
ploelona  knocked  out  six  115,000-volt  trans- 
misalon  lines  and  several  12,000-volt  lines 
strung  on  nearby  towers.  Service  to  30,000 
customers  was  interrupted. 

"The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
Immediately  sealed  off  the  area  high  In  the 
hills  above  Oakland  and  launched  an  Investi- 
gation into  the  attack — the  ninth  In  the  area 
since  February  1." 

On  October  third,  the  second  explosion 
within  twenty-four  hours  shattered  more 
than  260  windows  In  the  Alameda  Ooimty 
Courthouse  in  Oakland.  California,  shortly 
after  Communist  Black  Panther  leader  Huey 
Newton  bad  been  sentenced  to  prison  for 
murdering  a  policeman.  A  search  of  the  area 
produced  another  explosive  package  Jammed 
under  a  gas  main  next  to  the  courthouse, 
about  seventy-flve  feet  from  a  ladles  room 
at  the  Oakland  Hall  of  Justice  where  one  had 
exploded  the  day  before.  The  unexploded 
bomb  had  been  attached  to  an  alarm  clock 
and  triggered  to  blow  up  at  three  o'clock 
that  afternoon. 

In  mid-November  1968,  F3J.  agents 
charged  Army  deeerter  Daniel  CarroU  Gulr- 
klna,  age  twenty-two.  with  the  bombings  of 
the  Alameda  County  Courthouse  In  Oakland 
and  the  B.O.T.C.  headquarters  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  Shortly  after  his  arrest 
a  month  earlier,  the  F.B.I.  discovered  that 
his  apartment  contained  a  large  quantity 
of  "dynamite,  detonators,  timers,  plastic  ex 
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•Actually,  that  minor  bit  of  pyrotechnics 
wasnt  really  necessary  to  sabotage  this  stra- 
tegic research  center.  The  enemy  has  already 
gained  access  to  its  Inner  sanctum.  As  re- 
cently as  three  years  ago  the  laboratories  em- 
ployed such  subversives  as  electronics  tech- 
nician William  A.  F.  Maertens,  a  member  of 
the  Berkeley  campus  W.  B.  B.  D\iBols  Clubs, 
youth  arm  of  the  Communist  Party.  More  re- 
cently, the  research  center  has  been  giving 
"Q"  clearances  to  such  individuals  as  Oar- 
rett  Boer  and  Sam  Mendocino,  local  leaders 
of  the  subversive  Women's  International 
League  for  Peace  and  Freedom  and  other 
like-minded  organisations. 


•The  "Weekly  Intelligence  Summary"  of 
Military  Intelligence  has  revealed  that  "The 
New  Free  University  (NFU),  composed  of  a 
group  of  University  of  California,  Santa 
Barbara  (UCSB)  students  .  .  .  annovmced 
that  classes  on  tactics  and  practices  of 
guerrilla  warfare  taught  by  guest  lecturers 
would  be  conducted  regularly  on  Monday, 
Wednesday  and  Friday  beginning  7  March  In 
Building  2292.  UCSB  ( which  1  authorises 
NFU  activities  to  be  conducted  In  campus 
facilities.  Classes  will  be  conducted  in:  How 
To  1 )  Hold  a  building  against  police  attack, 
2)  Conduct  bit  and  run  missions,  3)  De- 
fend yourself  against  police  harassment, 
4)  Sabotage  mlUtary,  Industrial  and  poUce 
functions,  and  5)  Qet  oommunlty  involved 
through  terrorism." 


ploslvw.  'BDW-to'  books  on  dynamiting,"  and 
other  interesting  material,  aulrklns'  accom- 
plices included  a  thirty-year-old  Iranian 
national  and  "peace"  advooate.  Anthony 
Richard  Tankartley,  and  his  wife  Susan. 

A  brief  ssaroh  of  the  Tankarsley's  home 
yielded  a  "rich  treasury"  of  explosives 
dynamite,  blasting  caps,  an  electronic 
detonating  devioe.  detailed  area  maps,  and 
a  list  of  potential  targeto  which  Included 
induttrial  area*,  microwave  ttationM,  and  <U- 
fente  plant$.  Also  seized  were  U.S.  Army 
manuals  on  booby  traps  and  mines,  and 
niunerous  Communist  tracts  on  guerrilla 
warfare.  By  the  time  authorities  Issued  an 
all  points  bulletin  for  the  Tankersleys,  the 
two  were  reportedly  en  route  to  that  special 
conference  of  the  Marxist  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society  at  Boulder,  Colorado. 
Also  arrested  for  sabotage  was  Joseph  Cowan, 
who  like  the  others  was  found  to  have  ties 
with  radical  Leftists  across  the  nation.  As 
one  top  federal  ofllcial  said  In  reference  to 
this  wave  of  saboUge  atUcks  in  San  Fran- 
cisco: "There  Is  nationwide  coordination 
There's  no  doubt  about  it."  All  of  the  saix)- 
tage  suspects  had  been  students  at  the  UnN^^^ 
varsity  of  California.* 

Early  this  spring  It  was  reported  that  fl- 
tuOly,  after  tioenty'flve  years,  the  Justice 
Department  has  begun  to  crack  down  on 
Communist  saboteurs  by  enforcing  the  na- 
tional defense  sections  of  the  sabotage  stat- 
utes (Section  2165,  -ntie  18,  U.S.  Code).  As 
reported  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  Febru- 
ary 23,  1968,  the  flrst  indictment  was 
brought  against  SD.S.  leader  Michael  Sis- 
kind  on  December  19,  1968,  after  be  had 
pleaded  guilty  in  the  flrebombing  of  an 
B.O.T.C.  building  at  Washington  University 
In  St.  Louis.  Judge  Boy  W.  Harper,  in  sen- 
tencing him  to  five  years  in  prison,  told 
Slsklnd  that  as  a  judge  he  bad  earlier  pre- 
sided over  the  trial  of  Communists  charged 
with  violation  of  the  Smith  Act.  and  that 
"The  group  you  belong  to  is  committed  to 
the  very  thing  they  were." 

The  second  Indictment,  detailed  In  Com- 
bat newsletter,  was  brought  against  BD.B. 
man  jer  Cameron  David  Bishop,  a  former 
student  at  Colorado  State  University,  who 
la  currentiy  being  sought  by  the  F3.I. 
Bishop  waa  charged  with  a  dynamiting  last 
January  twentieth  at  Golden,  Colorado, 
which  Interrupted  power  to  Coors  Porcelain 
Company,  manufacturers  of  nose  cones  for 
sidewinder  mlssllee  and  armor  plate  for  mil- 
itary helicopters  used  In  Vietnam.  The  four- 
count  indictment  also  accused  the  SJ3.S. 
activist  of  dynamiting  another  power-line 
tower  on  January  twenty-flfth.  and  two 
more  on  the  twenty-eighth. 

Althou^  the  top  flight  Bed  saboteurs 
never  seem  to  get  caught,  a  number  of  lower 
echelon  New  Left  bombers  have  been  less 
careful  than  their  profeealonal  mentors. 
Three  years  ago  this  Blay.  poUce  in  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Florida,  rounded  up  a  gan«  of 
youths  who  bad  stolen  materials  to  manu- 
facture plastic  bombs,  nerve  gas,  and  the 
dangerous  mind-altering  LSD.  Seized  in  the 
raid  was  an  elaborate  blueprint  for  a  "full- 
scale  assault  on  one  of  Fort  Lauderdale's 


largest  banks,"  ISl  stloks  of  dynamite,  and 
numsrotis  ohemlrals.  Of  the  ten  youths  ar- 
rested, one  was  carrying  a  vial  of  deadly 
curare  poison  strung  ar<jund  his  neck,  and 
another  was  armed  with  a  stralght-raaor. 

Last  summer,  during  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  in  Chicago,  police  and 
P3.L  undercover  agents  discovered  and  pre- 
vented a  Communist  plot  to  <n'eate  wholesale 
sabotage  during  the  "Yippee"  demonstra- 
tions. The  Bed  plans  Included  the  burning 
of  five  major  loop  hotels,  the  dynamiting  of 
sewer  systems  to  destroy  telephone  cables, 
the  flrebombing  of  the  Orant  Park  under- 
groimd  parking  lot.  the  assassination  of  lead- 
ing Democratic  contenders,  the  murder  of 
some  sixty  policemen  assigned  to  guard  the 
International  Amphitheater,  and  the  throw- 
ing of  grenades  into  various  police  stations 
in  the  dty. 

On  SeptMnber  37,  1968,  the  month  follow- 
ing the  Democrat  Convention,  Chicago  po- 
lice Intelligence  uncovered  another  Red  plot 
which  called  for  the  flrebombing  of  two  loop 
department  stooes  during  a  "Peace"  march 
down  State  Street  the  following  day.  When 
police  arrested  three  hippy-type  members  of 
the  Heavenly  Blue  Lights,  a  militant  group 
working  with  the  Communist  Chicago  Peace 
Council,  they  found  a  secret  laboratory  In 
their  basement  apartment  which  was  being 
used  to  make  bombs  of  all  kinds.  In  one 
room  the  police  discovered  two  quarts  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  an  equal  amoimt  of 
nitric  add,  as  well  as  four-dozen  bottles 
stuffed  with  cotton  and  rags  to  be  used  as 
Molotov  oocktalls.  It  was  revealed  that  some 
of  the  bottlee  were  "designed  to  be  filled  with 
the  acids  and  used  as  weapons  against  police 
officers  during  the  planned  havoc  during  the 
demonstration." 

The  Neu)  York  Times  of  November  12,  1968 
carried  an  equally  disturbing  story  about 
the  arrest  of  nine  young  men  and  two  girls 
who  had  been  apprehended  in  raids  in  De- 
troit— after  the  F.B.I,  uncovered  a  major 
6abotage  plot  by  the  "anti-Establishment 
hippie  types."  The  group  had  taken  part  in 
the  bombing  of  a  C.I.A.  recnilting  office  in 
Ann  Arbor,  a  suburban  draft  board  office  in 
Roosevelt,  the  St.  Clair  Shores  school  admin- 
istration building,  and  a  policeman's  private 
car.  The  young  saboteurs  also  dynamited  an 
Army  recruiter's  automobile  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan's  Institute  of  Science  and 
Technology — which  had  been  working  on 
classified  Government  radar  reaeareh. 

And  just  this  past  April  twelfth,  the 
P.B.I,  uncovered  a  plot  by  college  students 
to  dynamite  national  shrines  in  Boston  and 
Philadelphia.  Lieutenant  George  Fencl, 
chief  of  the  Philadelphia  police  civil  dis- 
obedience sqiiad,  reported  that  members  of 
the  SJ}.S.  "had  gone  into  the  community 
near  the  Temple  (University)  campus  and 
attempted  to  solicit  residents  to  make  ex- 
plosive devices."  He  said  that  some  SJJ.S, 
members  had  distributed  sabotage  manuals 
detailing  how  to  place  bomenutde  bombs 
against  the  shrines.  Similar  sabotage  tracts 
had  been  Issued  to  some  327  anti-war  groups 
across  the  nation  In  February  of  last  year 
after  preparation  in  Toronto,  Camada. 

The  twelve-page  Canadian  sabotage  docu- 
ments described  how  to  construct  incendiary 
time  bombs,  explaining  at  length  why  sabo- 
tage is  the  necessary  and  proper  next  step 
in  the  Bed  movement.  The  commtinist  di- 
rectives suggested  that  the  young  anti- 
warriors  carry  out  an  act  of  sabotage  against 
a  draft  board,  an  Induction  center,  or  some 
government  installation,  perhaps  once  every 
three  or  four  months.  A  final  bit  of  advice  to 
the  would-be  saboteurs  was  that:  ".  .  .  they 
must  not  be  arrested.  They  must  not  make 
mistakes.  They  must  remain  out  of  jail  in 
order  to  be  able  to  strike  again  and  again 
and  again." 

For  several  years  now.  various  Leftist 
groups  have  been  distributing  pamphlets 
using  guerrilla  warfare  in  the  United  States. 


One  of  the  most  wldrty  read,  published  by 
the  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society,  is 
entitled:  "Bevolutionary  Warfare,"  by  Bqbal 
Ahmad.  In  it,  we  flnd  the  statement:  "The 
use  of  terror  by  guerrillas  U  highly  ssleetlve. 
...  It  is  employed  parUy  as  an  instrument 
of  subversion  ...  it  aims  at  maximum  psy- 
chological effects."  Another  Bed  pamphlet 
currently  making  the  roimds  is  one  tttied, 
"Sabotage:  Its  History,  PhUoeopby  and 
Function."  by  Walker  O.  Smith. 

Also  iMing  given  wide  dUtributlom  are 
copies  of  The  Crusader,  publication  of  the 
Communist  Bevolutionary  Action  Movement. 
Written  by  Communist  Bobert  Franklin  Wil- 
liams and  Red  Chinese  experts  on  guerrilla 
warfare,  the  inflammatory  pamphlets  detail 
instructions  on  how  the  so-called  Afro-Amer- 
ican freedom  fighters  Intend  to  take  this 
country  using  such  quaint  methods  as  sabo- 
tage, assassination,  and  wholesale  strategic 
arson.  Echoing  the  B,JiM.  directives  is  The 
Black  Panther,  publication  of  the  Com- 
munist Black  Panther  Party,  which  has  been 
running  a  series  of  helpful  hints  on  sabotage. 
The  Issue  for  November  16,  1968,  In  fact,  de- 
voted a  full  page  to  describe  the  construc- 
tion of  "Grenades  and  Bombs:  Anti-Property 
and  Anti-Personnel." 

Pefhape  the  most  flagrant  publications  of 
the  Left  are  those  of  the  subversive  Under- 
grotmd  Press  Syndicate,  which  conslstentiy 
promote  three  main  themes:  narcotics, 
homosexuality,  and  Marxist  propaganda.  In 
the  March  17,  1968  issue  of  Open  City,  pub- 
lished In  Los  Angeles,  contributing  editor 
Bobert  Igrlega  writes  of  the  "New  Peace 
Tactic — Sabotage." 

Open  City  reporter  Igrlega  describes  in  bis 
article  a  very  detailed  "backyard  sabotage 
manual."  supposedly  distributed  by  the 
C.I.A.  among  Black  Nationalist  groups — "re 
produced  outside  official  channels,"  of 
course.  The  C.I.A.  manual  "went  into  an  Infl- 
nite  variety  of  ways  to  make  napalm  (mixing 
gasoline  and  egg-white,  for  instance),  and 
describing  how  to  devise  your  own  detonator 
(without  breaking  the  filament,  fill  a  light- 
bulb  with  black  powder:  when  the  light's 
turned  on — ^boom),"  Accompanying  the 
article  were  diagrams  showing  the  reader 
how  to  make  a  "chemical  fire  botUe."  The 
caption  read:  "This  incendiary  bottle  is  self- 
ignltlng  on  target  impact." 

In  a  later  issue  of  Open  City,  contributing 
editor  Alex  Apostolldes,  a  member  of  the 
Communist  W.E3.  DuBols  Clubs,  related  his 
Interview  with  several  members  of  the  so- 
called  Peace  Movement.  In  his  article,  "Wllf 
Pacifists  Resort  to  Sabotage?,"  Comrade  AJek 
tells  us  that  "well-conducted  sabotage  raids 
against  key  faciUtles  would  hobble  the  war 
effort."  Quoting  from  afiother  U J.S.  publica- 
tion, the  Los  Angeles  Free  Press,  he  revealed 
that  members  of  the  Port  Chicago  Vigil,  a 
Bed  group  in  Northern  California,  "had 
sought  iinsuccessfully  to  put  sugar  in  the 
gas  tanks  of  munitions  trucks."  Pursuing 
that  subject,  Apostolldes  wrote: 

"Ninety  per  cent  of  the  napalm  for  Viet- 
nam goes  out  through  Port  Chicago.  Inside 
the  fence  there  are  stacks  of  napalm  bombs 
50  feet  high  and  half-a-block  square — hun- 
dreds of  stacks  like  this.  If  one  went.  They'd 
all  go.  I  asked  one  of  the  guys  in  the  Vigil  If 
he'd  ever  thought  of  throwing  a  grenade  In 
the  middle  of  one  of  those  stacks.  He  says  he 
thinks  about  it  all  the  time." 

Interviewing  other  Movement  "paciflate," 
Comrade  Apostolldes  said  that  "spontane- 
ously and  simultaneously  all  of  them,  with  no 
exceptions,  were  thinking  about  sabotage — as 
was  he.  Apostolldes  speculated  that  "i>eople 
in  the  Movement  might  be  willing  to  engage 
In  sabotage  against  property  .  .  .  blowing 
power  lines  in  the  desert,  for  Instance.  But 
. .  .  once  this  was  started,  other  groups  would 
shortly  afterwards  carry  out  actions  that 
voould  retutt  in  deaths.  .  .  .  One  intriguing 
terrorUt-guerriOa  action  has  been  suggested 
that  i$  toeU  within  poasibUity  under  today's 


conditiont.  This  would  be  the  syttematte  as- 
sassination of  Southern  whites." 

As  a  final  example  of  what  this  nation  is 
up  against,  we  quote  frcnn  a  chilling  expoae 
by  Conservative  columnist  Ed  Montgomery, 
which  appeared  on  March  twenty-third  in  the 
Son  Francisco  Siominer  and  Chronicle.  Re- 
porting on  the  formation  of  a  terrorist  orga- 
nization known  as  the  Revolutionary  Party, 
Mr.  Montgomery  revealed  that  the  militant 
underground  group  making  up  the  top  eche- 
lon was  the  Maoist  Red  Guard,  comprised  of 
members  of  the  subversive  Resistance,  the 
Communist-oriented  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society,  and  the  paramilitary  Coounu- 
nlst  Black  Panther  Party. 

Headquartered  in  Menlo  Park,  California, 
the  weird  revolutionary  cabal  has  set  a  target 
date  of  1973  for  a  nationwide  Communist 
takeover,  preceded  by  assassinations  and 
bombings.  According  to  "inside"  information 
revealed  to  Mr.  Montgomery  by  a  former  Red 
Guard  member  of  SJ3.S.,  another  leading  Red 
Guard  terrorist  (an  instruotor  at  the  sub- 
versive Midpenlnsula  Free  University)  has 
prepared  an  assassination  list  of  community 
leaders  and  has  revealed  that  "young  revolu- 
tionaries, including  scores  of  black  militants, 
are  being  trained  in  a  camp  near  Havana"  to 
to  the  job. 

Revolutionaries  attending  a  strategy  meet- 
ing in  the  home  of  the  Red  Guard  instructor 
were  counseled  to  do  the  following : 

Create  as  many  police  confrontations  as 
possible.  Scream  "police  brutality"  and  dis- 
credit the  "pigs"  to  win  public  sympathy. 

All  police  and  members  of  their  families 
must  be  killed  and  law  enforcement  de- 
moralized. 

All  jails  and  prisons  must  be  opened  and 
inmates  liberated. 

All  counter-revolutionaries,  or  imperial- 
ists, who  would  fight  "liberation"  must  be 
cut  down. 

Terror  is  a  necessary  weapon  and  must  be 
Vised  "to  get  the  cooperation  of  the  masses." 

Don't  fight  the  draft.  Go  to  Vietnam  and 
shoot  yova  commanding  officer  in  the  back. 

Become  an  airplane  mechanic  and  leam 
to  sabotage  planes. 

The  Army  can  be  won  over  from  within. 
The  police  and  the  leaders  of  the  establish- 
ment are  our  prime  objectives. 

The  revolution  has  already  begun.  In  the 
ghettoe  and  in  Berkeley.  When  the  time 
comes  weapons  and  explosives  will  be  avail- 
able. 

And  the  time  has  come.  The  revolution 
has  already  begun.  By  the  enemy's  own  ad- 
mission. And  sabotage  has  been,  and  will 
continue  to  be,  one  of  the  Commtinists'  moet 
formidable  weapons — unless  drastic  meas- 
ures are  taken  at  once.  Now  is  the  time  to 
act  to  ptill  down  the  cvirtaln  of  silence  about 
all  of  this — BO  that  the  people  of  a  thor- 
oughly Informed  America  can  know  their 
enemy  and  destroy  him.  Now,  while  there  is 
stiU  time. 


USE  OP  AIRCRAPT  CARRIER  "YORK- 
TOWN"  IMPROPER 

(Mr.  WEiCKEU  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WEICKER.  It^r.  Speaker,  I  sim 
requesting  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  an  explanation  as  to  why  a  n.S. 
aircraft  carrier.  Navy  personnel,  and 
Navy  equipment,  paid  for  by  taxpayers 
of  the  United  States,  were  allowed  to  be 
used  to  make  a  motion  picture  glamoriz- 
ing the  sneak  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor 
on  December  7,  1941. 

I  sdso  ask  how  such  a  film  promoted 
the  best  Interests  of  therUJ3.  Navy? 

I  think  that  we  should  have  answers 
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to  these  questions,  especially  since  the 
Defense  Department  has  had  a  policy 
of  restricting  the  use  of  Oovemment 
equipment  or  military  personnel  in  any 
picture  produced  for  private  profit. 

I  would  call  to^the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, the  cdkimi^ln  the  New  York 
Dally  News  of  Kfay  14,  written  l^  Mr. 
Ted  Lewis  on  this  subject,  which  I  am 
simultaneously  Inserting  m  the  Ricoro. 

Mr.  Lewis  points  out  that  permission 
for  the  Navy  to  cooperate  In  the  pro- 
duction of  this  film  was  given  In  the 
dosing  days  of  the  previous  administra- 
tion with  hints  of  wheeling,  dealing,  and 
cronyism. 

I  do  not  feel  that  It  Is  fitting  or  proper 
that  the  aircraft  carrier  Yorktoton 
should  be  used  as  a  prop  for  the  movie 
"Tora,  Tora.  Tora."  which  portrays  the 
Japanese  version  of  the  sneak  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor  that  took  so  many  Ameri- 
can lives. 

I  feel  It  Is  bitter  Irony  that  while  In  a 
watery  shrine  of  the  hulk  of  the  battle- 
ship Arizona  are  entombed  the  bodies  of 
l.lOO .  U.S.  sailors,  the  U.S.  aircraft 
currifX-Jrorktown.  flying  the  colors  of 
wartime  Japan,  was  being  used  to  flim 
a  motion  picture  glorifying  the  sneak 
attack  that  killed  these  men. 

The  use  of  our  military  by  private 
entrepreneurs  to  produce  for  profit 
Hollywood  versions  of  tragic  moments  in 
our  history  when  we  were  right  in  the 
midst  of  a  very  real  present  tragedy  Is  a 
national  disgrace. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  whole  area  Is  a 
proper  one  for  congressional  factfinding, 
and  I  have  requested  such  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Oovem- 
ment Operations. 
The  article  referred  to  f oUows : 

S01«    PiCTTTRX.    SOMX    SUBJKCT.    SOKX    OaU,  ! 

(ByTedLewla) 

WASHwoToif,  May  14.— In  the  laat  few 
weeks  of  the  Jobnaon  administration  the 
Navy.  It  now  turns  out.  was  given  a  ^-ahead 
to  cooperate  tn  a  Hollywood  motion  picture 
production  glamorizing,  If  not  glorifying  the 
Japanese  sneak  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor. 

Some  picture.  Some  subject — all  about  this 
country's  most  horrible  naval  disaster  as  seen 
through  Japanese  eyes.  What  FDR  called  "the 
day  of  Infamy  •  getting  the  speclallaed  Holly- 
wood  extravaganza  treatment,  on  a  slant- 
eyed  basis,  with  the  assistance  of  the  United 
States  Navy. 

Oh  sure,  we  now  love  the  Japanese  whom 
we  used  to  hate.  We  also  now  love  the  Ger- 
mans. And  who  knows,  looking  far  ahead 
whether  some  day  we  might  even  love  the 
Communist  Vietnamese  whom  we  now  hate 
So.  what!  Only  this:  that  the  American 
flag  still  flies  over  the  sunken  hulk  of  the 
battleship  Arizona  In  Pearl  Harbor  and  In 
that  watery  shrine  are  the  bodies  oZb.100 
young  sailors  drowned  on  Dec.  7.  194l!^ 

Is  It  then  flttlng  and  proper  for  the  air- 
craft carrier  Yorktoum  to  be  a  stage  prop  In 
the  Darryl  Zanuck-20th  Century  Pox  movie 
•Tora.  Tora.  Torm"?  What  a  role  for  the 
Yorktoum  to  play,  that  of  a  Japanese  air- 
craft carrier  on  the  sneaky  Pearl  Harbor  mis- 
sion, with  Japanese  flags  run  up.  Japanese 
vintage- 1941  planes  on  deck,  and  Men 
Yankee  enlisted  men  decked  out  in  Japanese 
naval  uniforms. 
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•how  "90  Minutes  With  Harry  Reaac»ier."  The 
whole  Indecent  exposure  Job  was  factually 
solid,  based  on  brllUant  reporting,  and  a 
checkup  today  at  our  end  only  added  to, 
rather  than  subtracted  from,  the  disgusting 
revelation  of  the  Pentagon's  Idea  that  the 
Navy  could  improve  Its  public  Image  by  aa- 
slsUng  m  a  fllm  keyed  on  the  theme  of  Pearl 
Harbor  from  the  Japaneee  iierspectlve. 

The  cast  of  characters  In  and  around  the 
Johnson  administration  responsible  for  the 
nauseating  use  by  Hollywood  of  Navy  equip- 
ment and  personnel '  is  pretty  well  deter- 
mined. Darryl  Zanuck  has  admitted  he  put 
the  arm  on  Jack  Valentl,  head  of  the  Motion 
Picture  Association,  to  get  through  red  Upe 
In  the  way  of  Navy  cooperation.  Valentl  has 
said  he  first  wrote  a  letter  to.  and  then 
pftoned,  Defense  Secretary  Clark  Clifford,  and 
that  Clifford  p«Msed  the  buck  to  Paul  Nltae, 
deputy  defense  secretary. 

Nltze  says  he  brought  up  the  matter  at  a 
sort  of  routine  staff  meeting  and  public  rela- 
tions deputy  PhU  Oouldlng  was  strongly  op- 
posed, but  Navy  Secretary  PaiU  R.  IgnaUus 
waa  for,  Uke  Nltze.  All  this  happened  last 
January,  which  Just  goes  to  show  how  long 
It  takes  for  a  controversial  decision  with  a 
political  odor  to  It  to  leak  out  If  the  prln- 
dpala  don't  want  to  point  with  pride  in 
pubUc. 


WITHDRAWAL  OP  AMERICAN 
TROOPS  PROM  VIETNAM  IS  COM- 
MITTAL TO  DE-AMERICANEE 
THE  WAR 


HOW  THE  BIC  OKAl.  WAS  SWVNC 

AH  these  details  concerning  how  willingly 
the  Navy  was  suckered  Into  helping  Zanuck 
make  a  picture  for  private  profit  have  to  be 
credited  to  the  CBS  Tuesday  night  television 


A  lamkduck  WAT  or  doino  things 
The  NItze-Ignatlus  go-ahead-wlth-Holly- 
wood  decision  as  we  get  It.  took  Into  con- 
sideration the  close  Ues  that  Clifford  and 
ValenU  had  with  LBJ.  If  so.  It  refiected  the 
way  Judgments  are  often  made  In  the  last 
days  of  a  lameduck  admlnlstraUon. 

Otherwise,  2Utnuck  would  have  been  told 
that  the  Navy  wanted  no  part  of  his  fllm 
project.  This  would  liave  been  in  line  with  a 
Defense  Department  directive  Issued  years 
before  which  prohibited  use  of  government 
equipment  or  military  personnel  In  any  mo- 
tion picture  produced  for  private  profit. 

That  directive  was  drawn  up  after  Zanuck, 
back  In  the  fall  of  l9fll.  had  used  700  com- 
bat troops  from  American  forces  in  Germany 
as  extras  In  his  effort  to  recreate  on  film  D- 
Day  in  the  picture  "The  Longest  Day." 

Those  troops  were  assigned  to  Zanuck's 
command  by  his  friend  Gen.  Laurls  Norstad, 
then  supreme  Allied  commander  In  Europe. 
What  upset  the  Pentagon  about  the  Nor- 
stad-Zanuck  deal  was  that  at  the  very  time 
troops  were  moving  out  of  Germany  for  the 
filmmaking  in  Prance,  President  Kennedy 
had  called  up  thousands  of  reservlsU  and  na- 
tional guardsmen  back  home  because  of  the 
serious  Berlin  crisis. 

BtJT  o-OAT  wAa  soMrmiNo  TO  BX  PxoiTD  or 
Otherwise,  no  one  could  quarrel  too  much 
with  military  cooperation  In  connection  with 
a  movie  production  recreating  D-Day,  a  mo- 
ment In  hUtory  all  Americans  have  pride  in 
recalling.  Pearl  Harbor  U  different.  We  got  hit 
in  a  sneaky,  dirty  way.  It  was  a  disaster,  and 
If  Zanuck  doesn't  complete  his  "Tora,  'Tora, 
Tora"  by  Dec.  7  this  year  for  box  office  receipt 
purposes.  It  will  be  a  victory  for  all  solid,  sane 
Americans  fed  up  already  with  Hollywood 
distortions  of  set  and  history. 

Bven  the  title  of  Zanuck's  production  re- 
calls a  phase  of  the  Pearl  Harbor  ''day  of  in- 
famy" that  will  always  disturb  many  Ameri- 
cana. Tora  means  tiger  In  Japanese.  "Tora, 
Tora,  Tora"  was  the  code  word  passed  by 
Japanese  aircraft  to  the  Nipponese  carriers 
that  the  atUck  on  Pearl  Harbor  had  begun. 
In  our  book  every  ethical  patrlot|c  stand- 
ard of  decent  conduct  has  been  besmirched 
by  this  Navy-Zanuck  tieup  aimed  at  making 
a  smash  hit  out  of  a  Japanese-slanted  Pearl 
Harbor  fllm  production.  There  Is  a  war  on  In 
Vietnam,  and  out  of  San  Diego  saUs  the  air- 
craft carrier  Torktown,  bound  for  Honolulu, 
wlt.1  40  Japanese  planes  on  deck,  the  type 
used  In  1941.  Yes,  the  Navy  carrying  Zanuck's 
cargD  to  him,  above  board! 


(Mr.  RIEOLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  i 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker  every 
American  can  be  thankful  for  President 
Nixon's  decision  to  begin  the  staged 
withdrawal  of  American  troops  from 
Vietnam.  With  25,000  U.S.  troops  sched- 
uled to  come  home  within  the  next  few 
weeks,  clearly  other  troop  withdrawals 
will  follow  on  a  scheduled  basis. 

While  the  size  of  the  initial  reduction 
Is  modest,  its  meaning  for  the  future  is 
monumental.  The  real  significance  of 
this  first  troop  withdrawal  is  that  it  final- 
ly  commits  us  to  de-Americanlzlng  the 
Vietnam  war— by  shifting  the  combat 
responsibility  back  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese where  it  belongs.  The  Imple- 
mentation of  this  combat  transfer 
should  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the 
American  loss  of  life. 

As  one  who  has  long  fought  for  this 
new  policy,  I  am  convinced  the  President 
is  on  the  right  track. 

Further,  every  citizen  should  recog- 
nize that  this  initial  reduction  almost 
certainly  means  that  the  United  States 
will  not  later  turn  around  and  send  ad- 
dlUonal  U.S.  troops  to  Vietnam.  Now 
other  free  Asians  must  recognize  that 
future  military  manpower  needs  in 
Southeast  Asia  must  come  from  their 
ranks,  not  from  the  United  States.  After 
8  long  years,  this  Is  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  the  war. 

Now  we  must  continue  to  make  every 
reasonable  effort  to  negotiate  a  political 
sfettlement — while  we  carefully  scale 
down  the  excessive  U.S.  commitment. 

Staged  de-Americanization  offers  the 
South  Vietnamese  a  fair,  fighting  chance 
to  reassume  the  burdens  of  their  war. 
This  leaves  the  enemy  the  choice  of 
either  negotiating  a  political  settlement 
in  Paris — or  fighting  an  Interminable 
war  pitting  Vietnamese  against 
Vietnamese. 

Thus  the  answer  to  this  conflict  now 
can  be  found  in  Paris— and  the  Interests 
of  both  sides  suggest  that  this  answer  be 
found  and  found  quickly. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  did  I  understand  the  President 
had  a  commitment  not  to  send  addi- 
tional troops  to  South  Vietnam  as  he 
withdraws  these  troops? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  It  is  my  opinion  that  it 
is  not  his  intent  to  send  additional  troops. 
I  would  not  suggest  that  there  Is  a  formal 
commitment  with  respect  to  this  point. 
This  Is  why  I  used  the  words  "almost 
certainly"  in  my  earlier  statement. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Is  there 
any  evidence  that  that  is  true— and  I 
have  had  several  telephone  calls — sup- 
pose a  mother  calls  and  says  her  son  is 
scheduled  now  to  go  to  Vietnam.  Does 
this  mean  the  son  will  not  have  to  go  as 
the  result  of  this  peace  effort? 
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Mr.  RIEOLE.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, the  thrust  of  my  remarks  Is  to 
suggest  I  do  not  think  additional  troops 
will  be  sent  which  would  Increase  the 
aggregate  manpower  levels.  I  would  not 
siiggest  we  would  not  be  sending  replace- 
ment troops  to  relieve  men  presently  tn 
the  field.  I  speak  only  of  aggregate 
combat  levels. 


JAPANESE  PISHING  FLEET  VIOLAT- 
ING ALASKA'S  CONTIGUOUS  PISH- 
ING ZONE 

(Mr.  POLLOCK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
4,  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries 
reported  a  Japanese  fishing  fleet  was  vio- 
lating Alaska's  .contiguous  fishing  zone 
in  Norton  Sound.  Patrol  aircraft  sighted 
the  fieet  of  two  mother  ships  and  31  glll- 
netters.  Thirteen  of  the  Japanese  gUl- 
netters  were  within  12  miles  of  shore; 
four  were  less  than  4  miles  offshore. 

The  Coast  Gutu-d  cutter  Storis  was  dis- 
patched to  the  scene  and  seized  two 
Japanese  glllnetters  within  the  12-mlle 
zone.  The  Storis  was  required-  to  fire 
three  warning  shots  ticross  the  bow  of  one 
of  the  two  fishing  vessels  when  all  other 
attempts  to  halt  her  failed.  Boarding 
parties  were  placed  aboard  the  two  Jap- 
anese boats  and  they  were  brought  Into 
Nome  this  morning. 

The  Storis  also  located  38  Japanese 
nets  out  within  the  12-mlle  line. 

Since  1965,  three  Russian  and  five 
Jai}anese  fishing  vessels  have  been  seized 
for  illegally  fishing  within  Alaskan  terri- 
torial waters.  We  can  only  guess  at  the 
number  of  similar  violations  which  have 
gone  undetected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  regard  this  illegal  har- 
vest of  Alaska's  valuable  fisheries  a  se- 
rious transgression  and  call  upon  the 
Justice  Department  for  stem  measures  to 
halt  this  continuing  violation.  Again  I 
commend  the  efforts  of  the  U.S.  Cosist 
Guard  in  this  most  difScult  situation,  for 
theirs  is  the  responsibility  to  patrol  these 
transgressions  of  foreign  fishermen  over 
many  thousands  of  miles  of  Alaskan 
coastline,  which  comprises  54  percent  of 
the  total  coastline  of  the  United  States. 


J.    EDGAR    HOOVER    REPORTS    ON 
SDS 

(l!lr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  greatest 
authority  in  America  on  Intelligence  mat- 
ters, J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  In  the 
June  1969  FBI  Law  Enforcement  Bulle- 
tin, reports  on  the  new  left,  SDS  and 
related  outfits.  All  Members  of  Congress 
should  weigh  and  digest  this  authentic 
material : 

MESSAOK  nu>M  THX  DiUCTOB 

(By  J.  Edgar  Hoover) 
As  the  current  academic  year  draws  to  a 
close,  It  should  be  readily  apparent  that  the 
students  in  the  New  Left  revolutionary  move- 
ment are  not  on  college  campuses  to  seek 
education.  Rather,  tills  conglomerate  of  mal- 


contents is  engineering  a  drive  to  destroy  our 
educational  system. 

More  and  more,  the  New  Left  is  being  con- 
trolled by  the  followers  of  Karl  Marx  through 
the  Old  Left  organizations  of  the  Communist 
Party,  USA  (pro- Moscow),  the  Progressive 
Labor  Party  ( pro- Peking ) ,  and  the  Socialist 
Workers  Party  (Trotskyltes).  Not  since  the 
New  Left  came  Into  being  has  the  influence 
of  Marxism-Leninism  been  so  strong. 

The  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society 
(SDS) ,  largest  of  the  New  Left  groups,  is 
rapidly  gaining  a  deflnlte  Marxist- Leninist 
coloration.  At  the  SDS  National  Council  meet- 
ing In  Austin,  Tex.,  In  March,  one  of  the  orga- 
nization's top  leaders  was  quoted  as  stating, 
"Our  primary  task  is  to  build  a  Marxist- 
Leninist  revolutionary  movement." 

While  the  New  Left  movement  may  or  may 
not  make  the  dean's  list  this  year,  it  rates 
an  A  plus  in  revolutionary  exploits.  The 
SDS  and  Its  adherents  have  rocked  campuses 
from  coast  to  coast  with  violence,  riots,  and 
sabotage.  At  the  SDS  National  Convention 
last  summer  a  worluhop  on  violence  and  ex- 
plosives was  held.  Literature  explaining  how 
explosive  devices  can  be  manufactured  and 
used  against  Selective  Service  installations, 
ROTC  buildings,  and  university  facilities  has 
been  distributed.  The  results  are  a  disgrace 
to  a  society  which  owes  its  very  existence  to 
democratic  processes  under  the  rule  of  law. 

Many  of  the  criminal  acts  of  the  New  Left 
were,  and  are,  committed  as  expressions  of 
rights  under  the  first  amendment.  Corrup- 
tion of  the  first  amendment  will  be  a  better 
term  for  such  antics.  Certainly,  free  speech 
and  dissent  are  not  synonymous  with 
despotic  obstruction  and  force.  The  wild  and 
Insatiable  demands  of  the  New  Left  for  un- 
lawful power  and  Its  blind  determination 
to  silence  and  destroy  all  who  stand  in  its 
way  are  tyrannical  acts  of  the  first  order. 

Under  the  first  amendment,  a  person  may 
hire  a  hall  and  speak  on  any  subject  to  as 
many  people  as  he  can  persuade  to  listen. 
However,  he  has  no  right  to  disrupt  classes 
and  assemblies  and  prevent  other  persons 
from  hearing  a  speaker  of  their  choice.  Neither 
the  New  Left  nor  any  other  group  should  be 
allowed  to  plunder,  riot,  and  terrorize  our  ed- 
ucational institutions  and  Impose  its  will 
upon  a  majority  of  students  who  do  not  share 
Its  views.  Crime  under  the  ivy-covered  arches 
of  a  college  campus  is  no  more  excusable 
than  crime  In  our  city  streets. 

SDS  leaders  know  ^hat  if  a  revolution  is  to 
be  brought  alx>ut,  they  must  Inject  more  dis- 
cipline and  organization  Into  the  movement; 
the  antldlscipUne,  freewheeling.  Individual- 
istic, anarchistic  mood  of  the  New  Left  must" 
be  controlled  and  molded  into  a  strong,  cen- 
tralized, Marxist-Leninist  revolutionary  force. 
The  Old  Left  groups,  of  course,  are  working 
hard  to  capture  at  least  a  part  of  the  move- 
ment. 

The  pro-Peking  Progressive  Labor  Party 
(PLP)  already  has  a  strong  beachhead  inside 
the  national  SDS.  On  some  key  Issues,  the 
PLP  comes  close  to  having  enough  strength 
to  swing  votes  in  national  meetings.  While 
considerable  factionalism  now  exists  within 
SDS  ranks  on  "how  to  bring  about  a  revolu- 
tion," the  pro-Peking,  the  pro-Moscow,  and 
the  Trotskyltes  all  agree  on  one  major  point — 
students  alone  cannot  bring  about  a  revolu- 
tion. One  well-known  conununist  youth 
leader  wrote,  "We  must  view  the  worker-stu- 
dent alliance  as  a  mutual  necessity  and  do 
everything  In  our  power  to  Insxire  Its  growth 
and  endurance."  The  PLP  and  the  Trotskyltes 
also  supported  similar  llnluige  of  the  students 
and  "workers." 

Not  all  SDS  members  accept  the  Old  Left 
organizations.  Many  feel  that  SDS  can  pro- 
mote a  viable  revolutionary  youth  program 
without  stringent  controls  and  free  of 
parental  tutelage  from  a  foreign  or  Internal 
Marxist  party.  Whether  this  is  possible  or 
not  remains  to  be  seen,  and  the  answer  may 
be  decided  at  the  SDS  National  Convention 


this  summer,  where  this  issue  will  be  bitterly 
and  hotly  contested. 

Meanwhile,  as  basic  fact  looms.  Never  be- 
fore in  this  country  has  there  been  such  a 
strong  revolutionary  Marxist  movement  of 
young  people  which  Is  so  eager  to  destroy 
established  authority.  Furthermore,  the  New 
Left  movement  has  made  it  emphatically 
clear  that  mere  change  and  revision  are  not 
its  objectives.  Armed  with  a  long  list  of  ''non- 
negotiable"  demands,  its  immediate  goal  la 
the  complete  overthrow  and  control  of  ovu 
educational  systems.  We  all  know  what  its 
ultimate  gocJ  is. 

Concessions  and  appeasements  will  not 
satisfy  those  bent  on  anarchy  and  nihilism. 
America  should  take  note  before  It  is  too  late. 


COVINGTON,  IND.,  HONORS  AUTHOR 
WHEELER  McMILLEN 

(Mr.  MYERS  asked  and  was  given 
Iiermlsslon  to  address  the  Hpuse  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.)      

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  good 
friend  of  mine  smd  longtime  friend 
of  my  family  has  just  had  his  most 
recent  book  published.  Wheeler  McMll- 
len  has  written  a  number  of  books,  but 
this  newest  release  Is  about  his  experi- 
ences early  In  his  life  as  the  owner  and 
editor  of  a  small  weekly  newspaper  in  a 
coimty  seat  town  along  the  Wabash  Riv- 
er In  western  Indiana.  Wheeler  McMlllen, 
or  "Mac,"  as  his  close  friends  know  him, 
selected  as  the  title  of  his  new  book. 
"Weekly  on  the  Wabash." 

This  book  is  a  most  revealing  and  hu- 
morous description  of  the  community's 
political,  economic,  and  social  structure. 
He  presents  a  most  interesting  view 
of  the  town  as  he  saw  It  as  a  young 
stranger  arriving  In  the  town  of  2,000  on 
a  snovtry  day  in  1914.  He  describes  many 
of  the  town's  citizens  of  that  time  using 
actual  names  and  events.  He  also  relates 
In  a  most  interesting  style  the  vital  issues 
of  the  period  and  the  role  of  the  county 
weekly  newspaper  In  handling  them. 

Wheeler  McMlllen,  besides  being  an 
editor  and  author,  has  had  a  distin- 
guished career  in  the  field  of  agricul- 
ture. He  has  served  as  president  of  the 
American  Association  of  Agricultural 
Editors;  editor  in  chief  of  the  Farm 
Journal,  1939-55;  and  vice  president  of 
Farm  Journal,  Inc.,  1955-63. 

Last  Saturday,  this  town,  the  setting 
and  Inspiration  for  "Weekly  on  the  Wa- 
bash," Covington,  Ind.,  demonstrated  Its 
gratitude  and  pride  by  welcoming  its 
native  son  back  home  on  Wheeler  Mc- 
Mlllen Day.  It  was  a  great  day  for  Cov- 
ington and  its  citizens.  "Mac"  personally 
autographed  hundreds  of  his  books  and 
visited  with  his  many  friends. 

Wheeler  McMillen  Joins  the  list  of 
many  well-remembered  persons  in  his- 
tory who  have  called  Covington,  Ind., 
their  home.  Some  of  these  names  are 
Daniel  W.  Voorhees,  known  as  the  Tall 
Sycamore  of  the  Wabash,  serving  both 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate;  Edward  W.  Hannegan,  whose 
slogan  "Fifty-Four  Forty  or  Fight"  was 
a  famous  chant  when  he  served  in  the 
Senate;  Lew  Wallace,  statesman,  sol- 
dier, and  author  of  "Ben  Hur,"  whose 
statue  stands  in  Statuary  Hall  In  the 
Capitol;  Enos  H.  Nebecker,  who  served 
as  Treasurer  of  the  United  States;  Cecil 
Harden,  who  served  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
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reaentatlyes  for  10  years:  and  David  M. 
Shoup,  former  Commandant  ot  the  UJB. 
Marine  Corps. 

The  eitlaent  of  Covington,  where  I  waa 
bom  and  call  my  home  today,  are  proud 
to  add  the  name  of  Wheeler  McMlllen  to 
this  list  of  sons  and  daughters  who  have 
been  recognized  nationally  for  their  ma- 
jor eoDtrltnitlons  to  the  develoi«nent  of 
this  Nation. 


SUPERSONIC  AIRCRAFT 

(Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  recently  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  the  Brltlsh-Prench 
Ccmcorde,  the  mockups.  and  the  Bristol 
plant  wherein  002  was  assembled. 

There  Is  a  great  debate  in  progress  to- 
day whether  or  not  this  aircraft,  along 
with  the  Russian  supersonic,  will  capture 
from  the  American  aircraft  Industry  a 
largtf  jhare  of  the  International  aircraft 
maiitef. 

In  order  for  a  supersonic  transport  to 
attract  numerous  orders  from  the  vari- 
ous airlines  throughout  the  world,  the 
aircraft  must  be  economical  for  airline 
use  and  must  be  able  to  operate  at  a 
profit  as  well  as  having  widespread  pub- 
lic Interest. 

There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  the 
Brltlsh-Prench  Concorde  is  a  pioneering 
effort  and  encompasses  many  new  and 
novel  approaches  to  aircraft  construc- 
tion as  well  as  passenger  air  transport. 
I  do  not  have  any  doubt  that  this  air- 
craft will  be  able  to  fly  at  supersonic 
speeds  though  at  this  point  neither  of 
the  two  prototypes  have. 

However,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
because  of  the  useful  load  limitations  of 
the  Concorde  it  may  well  be  necessary 
for  the  Concorde  to  make  an  interme- 
diate stop  on  many  runs  to  take  on  addi- 
tional fuel  if  they  are  to  carry  a  full 
passenger  load.  Further,  it  appears  that 
an  almost  full  passenger  load  will  be  de- 
manded by  economics.  Taking  into  con- 
sideration such  factors  as  the  inability 
to  operate  profitably  with  the  incomplete 
payloads,  limited  range,  and  so  forth. 
It  may  well  turn  out  that  the  Boeing  747 
or  new  Lockheed  1011  will  have  greater 
public  acceptance  and  moneymaklng  po- 
tential for  the  airlines  than  the  Con- 
corde. 

Everyone  recognizes  the  fact  that  the 
British  pioneered  with  their  Comet  Jets 
the  use  of  pure  jet  passenger  transport. 
However,  they  rushed  into  the  production 
of  these  aircraft  without  having  ade- 
quately tested  all  aspects. 

It  is  my  hope  that  such  will  not  prove 
to  be  with  the  Concorde  and  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  It  Is  better  for  the  American 
airframe  manufacturers  to  delay  for  an 
additional  year  the  decision  as  to 
whether  to  produce  an  American  SST 
until  more  information  can  be  learned 
from  the  Brltlsh-Prench  Concorde  and 
Russian  SST-s.  With  this  information, 
we  will  be  in  a  position  to  produce, 
should  It  be  demanded,  an  aircraft  su- 
perior to  that  of  any  foreign  country. 

Mr.  %)eaker,  as  important,  however, 
as  speed  Is  becoming,  comfort  and  spa- 


ciousness are  also  Important.  In  fact, 
with  the  new  747,  Lockheed  lOll's  and 
DC-lO's,  the  traveling  public  will  become 
so  spoiled  to  the  ^)aclousness  of  these 
aircraft  that  the  small  tubdlke  con- 
finement of  the  SST  will  prove  to  be  un- 
attractive after  having  been  exposed  to 
the  luxiiry  of  the  747  and  Ixx^heed  1011 
aircraft.  This  Is  true  even  though  sev- 
eral hours  may  be  cut  off  the  trans- 
atlantic flight  with  the  smaller,  confined 
SST.  An  additional  point  to  consider  Is 
that  the  747  does  not  need  intermediate 
stops  for  taking  on  additional  fuel  as 
does  the  Concorde  when  traveling  great 
distances. 

Mr.  %>eaker.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a 
year's  delay  In  making  the  final  decision 
on  producing  an  American  supersonic 
transport  will  In  no  way  cost  the  Ameri- 
can, aircraft  manufacturers  any  appre- 
ciable amount  of  the  foreign  market, 
but.  In  fact,  may  enable  ourselves,  by 
having  this  additional  time  for  engi- 
neering, to  produce  a  much  superior  air- 
plane. 

However,  under  no  circumstances 
should  the  United  States  allow  Its  air- 
frame manufacturers  to  be  placed  In  the 
position  whereby  they  would  lose  the 
share  of  the  International  aircraft  air 
market  which  they  now  hold,  but  this 
should  in  no  way  be  advanced  as  a  rea- 
son to  promote  competition  for  a  foreign 
proposal,  the  Concorde  or  the  Russian 
SST.  which  may  well  be  uneconomical 
and  not  feasible  for  profitable  Interna- 
tional airline  operations. 

It  will  be  my  purpose  to  vote  to  con- 
tinue research  and  planning  and  to  ad- 
vance aircraft  designs  and  study  In  the 
SST  as  well  as  the  hypersonic  field. 

I  will  shortly  advocate  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee.  Congressman  Harixt 
Staggirs,  that  a  study  be  conducted  as 
to  whether  the  United  States  should  not 
consider  sklwJlng  the  mach  2.5  type  air- 
craft and  proceed  toward  a  mach  4  or  5 
aircraft  which  could  be  marketed  and 
produced  In  the  last  quarter  of  the  1970*8. 
We  must  bear  In  mind  that  technical 
research  is  progressing  at  such  a  rapid 
rate  that  It  may  be  feasible  to  skip  pro- 
ducing the  first  stage  SST  and  produce 
a  better  and  more  advanced  model.  The 
sonic  boom  of  the  current  SST  at  the 
altitudes  at  which  these  aircraft  operate, 
will  limit  their  use  to  overwater  flights. 
whereas  an  advanced  hypersonic  aircraft 
may  well  operate  at  such  extreme  alti- 
tudes so  as  to  render  a  flight  from  San 
Francisco  to  London  feasible  without 
having  the  unacceptable  sonic  booms  now 
produced  by  the  current  generation  of 
SST's. 

We  must  all  keep  sight  of  our  primary 
objective  which  is  to  provide  the  best 
means  of  transportation  which  will  en- 
able the  airlines  to  profitably  function 
and  which  will  continue  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  United  States  in  the  aircraft 
manufacturing  field.  To  such  an  end,  we 
must  continue  funding  for  research  and 
development  but  not  be  prompted  Into 
premature  production  of  an  aircraft 
which  may  be  technically  sxirpassed  In  a 
very  short  time  unless  It  Is  determined 
that  the  production  of  this  aircraft  will 
be  of  an  economic  benefit  and  mainfftin 
the  predominant  position  of  American 


aircraft   manufacturers   in   the   world 
maifcet. 


PERSPECTIVE  ON  DEFENSE 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rkcorb.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Al>h>t«^  i^f. 
Speaker,  the  military  services  are  being 
criticized  today  In  Washington  as  seldom 
before  In  the  history  of  otir  country,  it 
seems  to  be  open  season  for  shooting  at 
the  Pentagon. 

Certainly  some  of  the  criticism  is  jus- 
tlfled.  There  Is  no  reason  why  waste  in 
military  spending  Is  any  more  tolerable 
than  waste  In  any  other  Government 
program. 

The  critics  have  revealed  some  serious 
cost  overruns  In  military  contracts,  and 
these  should  be  corrected.  I  have  helped 
In  uncovering  some  of  the  excessive 
spending. 

Furthermore,  somebody  has  made  mis- 
takes of  judgment  in  tragedies  like  the 
capture  of  the  Pueblo  ship.  The  military 
people,  at  least  as  much  as  others  In 
Government,  must  be  accountable  to  the 
American  public  lor  their  actions  and  for 
their  use  of  the  taxpayer's  money. 

But  It  Is  essential  that  we  make  a  dis- 
tinction here  between  the  responsible 
critics  and  those  who  jump  to  criticize 
anything  connected  with  the  services, 
thereby  undermining  public  confidence 
In  the  forces  upon  which  we  depend  for 
our  national  security. 

Some  of  these  people  fight  the  military 
because  they  feel  that  If  we  voluntarily 
reduce  our  military  strength  the  Com- 
mimlst  world  powers  will  do  likewise. 

They  think  world  tension  would  be  re- 
duced and  peace  be  attained  If  we  only 
prove  to  the  Russians  we  want  peace. 
And  to  achieve  that  goal  they  oppose  any 
military  projects  which  seem  most  easily 
criticized. 

Last  we^  President  Nixon  discussed 
this  matter  in  his  speech  at  the  Air  Force 
Academy  in  Colorado.  And  In  my  opinion 
he  did  an  excellent  Job  of  setting  forth 
the  real  issues. 

He  said  he  could  not  go  along  with  the 
Idea  that  if  we  reduce  our  forces  the 
chances  for  peace  would  Improve. 

He  rightly  «nphaslzed  that  America 
has  a  vital  interest  In  world  stability  and 
that  we  must  meet  our  responsibilities 
both  at  hcone  and  abroad  to  serve  that 
interest.  We  cannot  retreat  Into  a  shell 
and  play  like  the  problems  do  not  exist. 
Decisions  In  military  policy  can  be  very 
difficult  to  make.  They  Involve  sclentWc 
conclusions  when  often  the  scientists 
themselves  disagree  sharply. 

They  Involve  expenditures  of  money  In 
great  amounts  when  the  pressures  for 
^Tending  in  other  ways  are  also  very 
great.  And  they  Involve  himian  life. 

The  President  said  last  week  that  as 
Commander  in  Chief,  if  any  mistakes  in 
military  policy  have  to  be  made  he  would 
rather  provide  for  too  much  security 
rather  than  too  little. 

He  understands  that  the  Defense  Es- 
tablishment must  remain  In  the  hands  of 
civilian  control,  smd  that  there  are  proper 
limits  to  the  total  spending  and  the  Im- 
pact of  the  Defense  Department  In  the 
overall  structure  of  our  countiy. 
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But  In  what  I  felt  was  the  real  heart  of 
the  speech,  he  said  that  defense  decisions 
must  be  made  on  the  hard  realities  of  the 
offensive  capabilities  of  our  adversaries, 
not  on  what  we  hope  are  their  intentions. 

In  other  wtMxis.  we  cannot  sit  by  and 
watch  the  Communist  powers  build  their 
military  potential  greater  day  by  day  and 
assume  that  they  are  doing  It  Just  for 
the  fun  of  It  or  because  they  are  only 
trying  to  keep  pace  with  us. 

We  have  traveled  that  road  too  long 
ahready. 

Soviet  Russia  has  built  up  Its  strength 
on  the  seas  to  a  very  great  extent,  has 
advanced  In  the  military  use  of  space  at 
least  as  far  as  we  have,  and  has  main- 
tained enormous  conventional  army 
strength  as  last  summer's  Invaslcm  of 
Czechoslovakia  testifies. 

No.  We  cannot  watch  all  this  and  he- 
lieve  that  tension  will  be  reduced  If  only 
we  cut  back  on  our  own  strength.  The 
oontrajy  Is  closer  to  the  truth. 

All  the  lessons  of  recent  history  show 
that  we  cannot  rely  on  what  we  are  told 
about  the  good  Intentions  of  Soviet  Rus- 
sia, or  the  logical  thinking  of  the  Com- 
munist cntilnese. 

President  Nixon  said  we  have  to  make 
defense  decisions  bcwed  om  what  our  ad- 
versaries can  do,  not  on  what  we  hope 
they  might  do.  I  think  most  Americans 
win  agree. 


THE  PRESIDiENT'S  EFFORT  TO 
BRING  ABOUT  AN  HONORABLE 
AND  LASTING  PEACE  IN  VIETNAM 

(Mr.  ADAIR  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  Hoiise  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon's  meeting  on  Midway  with  Pres- 
ident Thleu  of  South  Vietnam  was  an 
important  step  In  Mr.  Nixon's  efforts  to 
bring  about  an  honorable  and  lasting 
peace  In  that  area.  The  two  Presidents 
demonstrated  their  unity  of  purpose. 
Through  the  annoimc«n«it  of  the  with- 
drawal of  25,000  American  troops,  they 
also  demonstrated  that  South  Vietnam's 
Armed  Forces  are  acquiring  the  strength 
to  carry  more  of  the  burden  of,  deterring 
aggression. 

These  actions  by  Presidents  Nixon 
and  llileu  should  signal  Hanoi  that  It 
is  in  their  own  interest  to  begin  serious 
negotiations.  The  withdrawal  of  Amer- 
ican troop  should  be  a  signal  to  the  world 
of  our  desire  to  get  on  with  the  busi- 
ness of  settling  this  war  on  an  honorable 
basis.  It  should  also  be  a  signal  that  the 
time  has  come  for  some  reciprocal  ac- 
tion by  Hanoi  .  .  .  some  sign  that  Hanoi 
desires  peace  and  is  willing  to  take  steps 
to  stop  the  killing  and  bloodshed  that 
its  subversion  and  aggression  have 
brought  to  that  troubled  land. 


President  Kennedy.  T^ere  has  not  been 
a  reducticm  in  total  forces  there  since 
that  occurred.  It  is  interesting  to  recall 
that  periodically  in  the  intervening 
years  numerous  spokesmen  of  previous 
administrations  have  spoken  hopefully 
about  the  day  when  the  troops  would 
come  home.  Actions  speak  louder  than 
words.  The  President's  decision  to  bring 
home  25,000  troops  Is  Indeed  an  action 
which  wUl  cause  rejoicing  throughout 
the  country.  For  the  first  time  since  this 
war  began,  the  United  States  Is  taking 
clear  and  unmistakable  steps  to  lessen 
the  level  of  UJB.  participation. 

Moreover,  the  meeting  on  Midway  Is- 
land reminds  us  of  the  battle  which.  In 
the  words  of  President  Nixon,  was  "one 
of  the  major  turning  points  In  World 
War  n."  Today  It  also  gives  us  confi- 
dence that  we  have  now  reached  the 
turning  point  In  our  military  Involve- 
ment in  Vietnam.  Follo«;lng  as  It  does 
Just  3  weeks  after  the  President's 
May  14  speech.  It  reaffirms  the  desire  of 
the  American  people  and  their  leaders, 
for  peace.  It  demonstrates  that  the  Pres- 
ident has  set  as  his  goal  the  immediate 
deescalation  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

I  for  one  am  greatly  relieved  to  see 
that  this  first  step  has  been  taken.  It  Is 
clear  that  this  Is  the  only  way  to 
measurably  reduce  o\ir  Involvement  In 
Southeast  Asia  and  the  consequent  loss 
of  life.  I  applaud  the  President  for  his 
decision. 


TROOP    REDUCTION    IN    VIETNAM 

(Mr.  FINDLBT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remailEs.) 

Mr.  FINDLE7.  Mr.  Speaiket,  the 
President's  annotmconent  of  a  25.000 
troop  reduction  In  Vietnam  is  a  historic 
milestone.  The  first  combat  forces  went 
to  Vietnam  In  1963  on  the  orders  of 


CHANGES  IN  WELFARE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  CXJHELAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  Introduced  a  bill  designed  to  make 
very  modest  but  essential  changes  In  our 
public  assistance  programs.  To  be  ef- 
fected through  amendment  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  they  would  help  to  correct 
very  serious  inequities  in  local  welfare 
systems  and  in  the  financial  burdens  of 
State  and  local  governments.  These  are 
the  changes  proposed  In  my  bill : 

First,  an  Increase  In  the  Federal  share 
of  public  assistance  expenditures.  I  sug- 
gest that  the  Federal  Government  pay 
90  percent  of  local  welfare  program  and 
administration  costs.  This  formula  would 
apply  to  pasrments  to  the  aged,  blind,  dis- 
abled, and  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren, to  medicaid  programs,  and  to  emer- 
gency assistance  and  administrative  ex- 
penses. Local  and  State  governments  are 
sorely  pressed  to  meet  their  sharply  ris- 
ing costs,  and  one  of  the  most  tragic 
shortcomings  is  their  Inability  to  meet  the 
welfare  needs  of  their  communities. 

I  am  sympathetic  to  the  fiscal  crisis 
local  governments  face,  but  I  feel  that  we 
cannot  let  the  poor  and  the  needy  suffer 
the  full  bnmt  of  problems  brought  on  by 
the  eroding  of  local  tax  bases.  An  in- 
creased and  uniform  contribution  from 
the  Federal  Government  for  one  of  the 
major  local  costs  will  do  much  to  correct 
this  situation. 

Second,  to  provide  a  national  standard 
for  iwintmiim  welfare  benefits  and  a  na- 
tional eligibility  standard  In  all  50 
States.  The  disparity  of  welfare  pay- 
ments is  not  a  reflection  of  the  disparity 


of  need,  but  of  the  disparity  of  concern 
and  ability  to  pay.  Public  assistance  is  a 
national  problem,  and  we  must  legislate 
arrangements  to  cope  with  It  on  a  na- 
tional bEisls. 

The  Supreme  Court's  recent  decision 
ruling  against  State  residency  require- 
ments as  a  prerequisite  for  welfare  as- 
sistance makes  even  more  urgent  the 
need  for  assuring  consistency  in  these 
standards. 

Third,  remove  the  restrictions  on  the 
number  of  children  eligible  for  payments 
under  the  ald-to-dependent-chlldren 
program.  The  effect  of  this  restriction, 
authorized  In  the  1967  amendments  to 
the  Social  Security  Act,  was  postponed  1 
year,  but  unless  the  controversial  child- 
welfare  "freeze"  Is  repealed,  it  will  go 
into  effect  on  July  1,  1969.  Intended  as 
a  deterrent  to  providing  welfare  assist- 
ance for  illegitimate  children,  its  ac- 
tual effect  Is  to  Impose  an  even  greater 
hardship  on  America's  dependent  chil- 
dren, who  are  not  responsible  for  their 
poverty  nor  able  to  help  themselves  In 
any  way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  illusions  about 
the  ability  of  these  proposals  to  solve 
fully  the  problems  of  poor  people,  unable 
to  work  or  unable  to  find  jobs.  But  they 
are  metisures  which  will  first  permit  a 
strong,  wealthy  nation  more  easily  to 
help  its  poorest  citizens;  second,  assist. 
State  and  local  governments  to  cope 
with  their  growing  and  nagging  welfare 
programs;  third.  Introduce  more  fair- 
ness, consistency  and  administrative  ef- 
ficiency Into  the  public  assistance  pro- 
grams; and  fourth,  remove  the  invid- 
ious restrictions  now  placed  on  Federal 
payments  for  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children. 

The  President's  Commission  on  In- 
come Maintenance  has  been  studying 
the  problems  of  public  assistance  pro- 
grams In  an  effort  to  devise  more  effec- 
tive and  efficient  methods  of  coping  with 
these  problems.  It  may  well  be  that 
their  ultimate  solution,  both  for  those 
who  are  the  imfortunate  victims  of  pov- 
erty and  for  the  society  which  must  care 
for  them  responsibly,  lies  in  Federal  In- 
come maintenfince  and  job  assurance 
programs.  The  C?ommlsslon  will  present 
its  recommendations  at  the  end  of  this 
year,  but  In  the  meantime  It  Is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  help  meet  the  financial 
crisis  of  our  cities  and  ameliorate  the 
problems  of  our  poorest  citizens. 


CONFRONTATION  AT  BERKELEY.  A 
REASONED  RESPONSE 

(Mr.  LEQGETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
citizen  and  a  legislator  I  am  truly  grieved 
at  the  escalation  of  vituperation  and  vi- 
olence at  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley.  As  the  press,  both  under- 
groimd  and  conventlonid,  continues  to 
report  stories  of  anarchistic  provocations 
on  the  one  hand,  and  violent  responses 
on  behalf  of  the  bodies  charged  with 
maintaining  order  on  the  other,  shock 
wave  after  shock  wave  is  felt  by  those 
of  us  who  are  dedicated  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  free  society. 
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Ancry  and  disillusioned  young  people 
are  confronting  an  "establishment" 
which  they  believe  to  be  totally  the  an- 
tithesis of  their  interests  and  ideals  while 
another  hostile  group  seeks  to  reestab- 
lish order  in  ways  which  only  feed  the 
appetite  for  confrontation. 

The  careless  use  of  gas  distributed  by 
helicopters  represents  "equal  treataient 
under  the  law"  only  In  that  all.  rich 
and  poor,  black  and  white,  young  and 
old  are  gassed  alike.  This  type  of  know- 
nothlnglsm  pushes  the  radicals  further 
toward  anarchy  and  serves  to  convince 
moderate  and  neutral  students  and  those 
who  sympathize  with  them  that  It  is  im- 
possible to  work  within  the  system  as 
we  know  It. 

Personally,  I  condemn  those  groups 
and  individuals  who  provoke  confronta- 
tion by  the  physical  seizure  of  property. 
I  reject  the  assertion  that  demands  are 
"nonnegotiable"  and  that  total  capitula- 
tkn  by  university  officials  is  the  only  road 
to  stabilization.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe 
that  such  folding  under  pressure  can 
-only<flaalntaln  violence. 
-  It'l»  unfortunate  that  this  domestic 
anguish  has  descended  upon  us  while  we 
are  flgbtlng  an  unpopular  war  and  ex- 
pending our  riches  for  It.  Problems  must 
be  solved  as  they  appear,  however,  and 
within  a  practical  framework. 

As  H.  Chapman  Roe  remarked  In  a  re- 
cent address  before  the  Cleveland  Bar 
Association : 

But  If  we  yield  to  the  demand  of  any  gen- 
eration or  group  for  speed  at  the  cost  of  falr- 
aesa,  speed  at  the  coet  of  tr&mpllng  on  the 
b*rd-wx>a  equal  rlghte  of  others,  In  short,  at 
the  coat  of  law,  then  on  the  brink  of  suoceM 
In  the  age  old  struggle  of  mankind  with  pov- 
X.  erty  and  hunger,  we  could  see  our  progreaa 
^rought  to  a  grinding  halt. 

In  this  context  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  remarks 
of  Chancellor  Roger  Hejms  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Berkeley.  His  re- 
marks were  addressed  to  the  Academic 
Senate  on  May  23,  1969. 

Chancellor  Heyns  has  taken  a  reasoned 
approach  to  the  problems  at  Berkeley 
and  I  think  that  the  solutions  which  he 
outlines  could  be  used  throughout  the 
country  as  other  academic  institutions 
find  that  they  are  under  siege. 

I  call  upon  the  Qovemor,  the  faculty, 
the  regents,  the  students,  and  the  citi- 
zens of  California  to  support  Chancellor 
Hejms  as  he  attempts  to  move  the 
university  into  a  meaningful  and  mu- 
tually satisfying  relationship  with  all 
persons  of  good  will  in  the  community. 
It  must  tUso  be  remembered  that 
Chancellor  Heyns  and  his  colleagues  are 
charged  with  the  continuing  responsibil- 
ity for  educating  thousands  of  students 
even  as  tumultuous  changes  are  oc- 
curring. 

Chancellor  Heyns'  ronarks  and  the  re- 
marks of  Charles  Hitch,  the  president  of 
the  University  of  California  follow.  I  have 
also  Included  an  article  from  the  pub- 
lication Outcry,  which  in  my  Judgment 
is  representative  of  an  utterly  unreason- 
able approach  to  the  issue  of  "the  peo- 
'ple's  park." 

The  Dr.  Milton  Eisenhower  Commis- 
sion on  Violence  should  certainly  be 
called  into  action  by  the  President  and 
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Justice  Department  to  review  this  tragic 
situation. 

The  material  foUofws: 
RntAuu  OP  CxAM CBLLoa  RoGn  W.  Hmta  to 

BmaMMLWT  Diwoir,  Acabbkic  Socatb,  Mat 
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We  are  meettng  today  m  tragedy  and  out- 
rage. Ona  man  U  dead,  many  have  been  in- 
jured by  shots,  nightsticks,  rocks  and  lead 
pipes,  many  have  been  tear  gaaaed,  and  many 
more  have  been  severely  Inconvenienced.  I 
deeply  regret  theae  Injuries  and  am  appalled 
by  the  violence.  Not  only  are  these  events 
tragic,  but  their  effect  on  the  morale  and 
educational  functions  of  the  University  gives 
us  additional  cause  to  grieve.  The  very  reason 
for  this  meeting  U  the  violence  In  our  midst 
and  the  evils  it  works.  We  would  not  be  here 
today  U  the  Issue  were  solely  the  decUloos 
about  the  design  and  uss  of  University 
property. 

The  authority  to  uss  force  Is  normally  giv- 
en exclusively  to  law  enforcement  agencies 
In  order  to  prevent  men  from  doing  private 
violence  to  each  other  and  In  order  to  mini- 
mize the  amount  of  violence  In  society.  The 
grant  of  this  awesome  power  Impoaes  obliga- 
tions to  employ  It  with  restnOnt.  When  offi- 
cials use  force  excessively,  the  very  authority 
to  use  force  Is  undermined.  Implicit  In  the 
grant  of  this  authority  Is  our  right  to  expect 
that  ofDcers  will  use  force  only  within  the 
law.  But  we  also  have  the  duty  to  correct  any 
excessive  use  of  ofDclal  force  If  It  does  occur. 
In  the  past  few  days,  I  have  done  everything 
In  my  power  to  prevent  any  excessive  use  of 
force.  As  you  know,  I  have  no  authority  over 
law  enforcement,  but  I  have  expressly  re- 
quested that  tear  gas  not  be  \ised  on  the 
camptu,  that  the  National  Ouard  not  be  as- 
signed to  patrol  on  campus,  that  If  the  Otisrd 
must  be  assigned  to  campus  duty  that  their 
bayonets  be  sheathed,  and  that  the  use  of 
helicopters  over  the  campus  be  stopped.  We 
had  no  reason  to  believe  that  firearms  would 
be  used.  As  you  probably  know,  all  p>ollce 
officers  are  restricted  In  the  use  of  flrearms 
by  state  law.  In  addition,  our  Campus  Police 
Department  has  the  policy  that  flrearms  shall 
not  be  used  except  when  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  life.  I  have  Instructed  Chief 
Beall  to  Investigate  the  facts  of  every  re- 
ported use  of  flrearms.  I  have  also  urged — and 
here   I   have   encountered   no  disagreement 
from  anyone — that  all  non-Unlverslty  forces 
be  removed  as  soon  as  order  Is  aasiired. 

There  are  two  Immediate  aspect*  to  this 
situation.  When  wlU  we  be  able  to  conduct 
our  classes  and  work  normally?  And  when 
wlU  outside  police  and  the  National  Guard 
be  removed  from  the  campus? 

Consistent  with  my  responsibility  for  the 
safety  and  orderly  operation  of  the  campus, 
I  will  continue  to  do  everything  possible  to 
have  these  forces  withdrawn  as  soon  as  the 
risk  of  disruption  and  vandalism  permits. 

In  the  past  two  days  we  have  been  able 
to  reduce  the  number  of  non-Unlverslty  law 
enforcement  officers  as  a  step  In  the  direc- 
tion of  reducing  conflict.  Hopefully,  we  can 
continue  to  do  so. 

In  our  concern  about  the  abuse  of  force, 
we  should  remember  that  the  obllgaUons  of 
self-restraint  apply  to  everyone.  The  original 
appropriation  of  University  property  by  peo- 
ple with  no  claim  to  It  was  an  unjustified 
agression,  and,  obviously.  It  was  an  unjus- 
tified use  of  force  for  hundreds  of  people  to 
attempt  to  retake  the  land  last  Thursday. 
Theae  acu  did  not  nUnimiM  violence — they 
provoked  it. 

The  use  of  violence  and  the  threat  of  vio- 
lence also  have  poUtlcal  Implications.  They 
undermine  good  University  government  to 
decide  difficult  quectlons  In  the  haste  and 
panic  of  responding  to  oonfrontatlcm.  It  also 
undermines  good  University  government  to 
permit  the  users  of  violence  and  coercion  to 
dictate  the  timing  and  procedures  for  the 


review  of  University  dedaloos  and  to  frame 
the  altemauves  open  to  us.  It  Is  Just  as 
wrong  for  us  In  the  Senate  to  make  educa- 
Uonal  decisions  off  the  top  of  our  heads 
as  we  deal  with  an  emergency  as  It  Is  for 
the  Regenu  to  do  so.  I  hope  we  will  not  make 
the  same  mUtakes  we  accuse  others  of  mak- 
ing. Tou  have  asked  for  the  facts.  Let  me 
give  them  to  you. 

Soon  after  I  arrtved  In  Berkeley.  I  learned 
that  many  residents  held  the  University  re- 
sponsible for  the  deterioration  of  housing 
and  other  property  in  the  south  campus 
area.  That  charge  was  made  In  the  urban 
renewal  hearings  held  In  the  spring  of  laes, 
and  with  good  reason.  Ten  years  earlier  the 
University  had  said  It  was  going  to  acquire 
certain  lots  In  the  south  campus  area  but 
had  not  done  so.  In  1856  the  University  des- 
ignated the  land  It  Intended  to  acquire,  had 
an  understanding  with  the  City  of  Berkeley 
about  the  boundaries  of  lU  program,  and 
declared  that  all  the  land  would  be  acquired 
by  IMl,  The  Haste.  Dwlght.  Bowdltch  lot 
was  part  of  that  land  program.  Property 
owners,  aware  that  the  University  would 
acquire  their  land,  had  no  Incentive  to  main- 
tain and  Improve  It.  Strict  building  code  en- 
forcement was  not  warranted  and  the  build- 
ings began  to  deteriorate.  Although  other 
factors  also  contributed  to  the  deterioration, 
the  University  shares  some  of  the  reaponsl- 
blllty. 

I  reviewed  this  situation  and  decided  the 
matter  should  be  brought  before  the  Re- 
gento.  I  spoke  to  Acting  President  Harry 
Wellman.  and  he  concurred  that  the  Board 
should  either  complete  the  land  acquisition 
program  or  make  clear  that  It  did  not  Intend 
to  do  so.  Early  in  1007,  I  sent  a  proposal 
to  acquire  the  land  to  the  Building  and 
Campus  Development  Committee  for  Its  re- 
view and  comment.  BCD  dlsc\issed  the  pro- 
gram on  June  1,  1067,  including  the  proposal 
that  the  Haste,  Dwlght,  Bowdltch  lot  be 
used  as  a  site  for  playing  fields.  The  President 
of  the  student  body  was  and  Is  a  member 
of  BCD;  In  this  role  he  Is  able  to  Inform 
studenta,  and  bring  their  views  to  bear  on 
building  projecu,  priorities  and  plans.  The 
student  body  President  was  Invited  to  attend 
the  June  1st  meeting.  The  minutes  of  that 
meeting  Indicate  he  did  not  attend.  At  that 
meeting  BCD  passed  a  resolution  urging 
the  completion  of  the  Berkeley  campiu  land 
acquisition  program.  I  then  presented  the 
proposal  to  the  Regents  at  their  June  meet- 
ing In  Santa  Cruz.  I  emphasized  the  Uni- 
versity's partial  responsibility  for  the  de- 
terloraUon  of  housing.  I  also  called  attention 
to  the  high  crime  rate  In  the  area.  I  told 
the  Regents  that  the  campiu  had  a  pressing 
need  for  land  and  that  the  Haste,  Dwlght, 
Bowdltch  land  would  be  used  for  playing 
field  space. 

'The  campus  had  Jiist  lost  Union  Field  when 
Zellerbach  Hall  was  built,  and  this  area  was 
a  suitable  replacement.  The  Intramural  staff 
reported  that  at  current  levels  of  demand 
for  recreational  and  playing  field  space,  the 
new  area  would  be  scheduled  for  full-time 
use.  The  long-range  development  plan  calls 
for  the  building  of  at  least  one  playing  field 
In  addition  to  the  Haste,  Dwlght,  Bowdltch 
field,  and  even  that  would  leave  Berkeley  be- 
hind other  campuses  of  oomparshls  size. 

The  Regents  agreed  to  acquire  most  of  the 
land  In  the  south  campus  land  acquisition 
program  and  Regents  funds  were  used  for  the 
purpose  because  state  funds  were  tmavaUahle. 
We  Immediately  began  acquiring  the  property 
In  order  to  clear  It  and  buUd  a  playing  field. 
It  took  about  one  year  to  clear  the  site.  We 
had  hoped  Immediately  thereafter  to  begin 
the  preliminary  work  and  biUld  the  playing 
field.  Unfortunately,  we  were  turned  down 
at  that  time  when  we  applied  for  necessary 
funds  to  begin  work  and  therefore  were  de- 
layed until  this  year.  By  March  of  this  year 
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we  had  tentatively  determined  that  with  gifts 
and  other  funds  the  project  could  start  soon, 
on  AprU  4th  the  Capital  Outlay  Review 
Board  committee  n>e>t  at  Berkeley,  and  -^e 
learned  that  the  playing  field  had  high  pri- 
ority for  funding.  Therefore,  we  knew  the 
field  could  finally  be  built  as  planned.  Some 
two  weeks  later,  on  Friday,  AprU  18th,  the 
Berkeley  Barb  carried  an  announcement  that 
"a  park  wlU  be  buUt  this  Sunday  ...  on 
land  owned  by  the  University."  describing 
plans  for  the  park,  urging  readers  to  bring 
shovels,  and  the  like,  and  declaring  that  they 
would  not  be  moved  out  by  police. 

In  retrospect  one  Inevitably  speculates,  and 
people  do,  that  If  we  had  begun  grading  and 
fencing  Immedlatriy,  the  problem  might  have 
been  smaller.  Under  normal  procedures  we 
would  begin  work  at  the  end  of  the  spring 
quarter  and  have  as  much  of  the  area  as 
possible  ready  for  student  use  this  fall.  On 
April  20th,  the  "psople,"  unrestrloted  by  bu- 
reaucratic requirements,  began  their  work. 
We  considered  the  fact  that  there  might  be 
trouble  In  that  area,  and  decided  that  It 
would  be  beat  to  treat  the  matter  gently,  to 
Indicate  In  our  acts  and  statements  that  we 
Intended  to  proceed  with  development  of  the 
playing  field  and  recreational  spmet  but  that 
we  would  not  Immediately  ask  people  using 
the  area  to  leave.  After  all,  we  had  permitted 
parking  there,  and  saw  no  reason  why  the 
land  could  not  be  enjoyed  until  our  work 
would  begin. 

Within  a  week,  we  were  besieged  with 
complaints  and  Inquiries  about  the  land.  The 
neighbors  were  concerned  and  disturbed.  The 
city  was  beginning  to  have  health,  safety 
and  police  problems  and  was  becoming  appre- 
hensive about  the  development;  and  Indeed, 
after  reading  some  of  the  public  statements 
made  by  people  working  there,  we  were  be- 
coming Increasingly  apprehensive.  Therefore, 
on  April  30th  we  Issued  a  statement  to  the 
campus  Indicating  some  of  the  history  I  have 
summarized  here  and  setting  forth  our  will- 
ingness to  approach  the  problem  In  a  reason- 
able manner.  We  Indicated  that,  although  we 
Intended  to  proceed  with  the  use  for  which 
the  property  was  acquired,  we  would  seek 
the  views  of  concerned  jjersons  on  three  as- 
pects of  the  site:  (1)  a  design  which  would 
assure  the  park-like  character  of  the  area; 
(2)  possible  uses  of  the  area  by  the  commun- 
ity; and  (3)  possible  alternative  sites  on 
which  the  University,  the  community,  and 
the  city  might  Jointly  create  a  park  facility. 
We  recently  redesigned  af  road  and  a  bridge  to 
preserve  a  redwood  grove  on  this  campus,  and 
I  believe  I  am  fully  sensitive  to  the  need  for 
park  areas.  For  the  next  week  we  solicited 
views  and  advice.  On  the  basis  of  these  talks 
we  became  convinced  that  many  students, 
faculty,  staff  and  others  were  Interested  In 
a  recreational  area  of  greater  diversity  than 
the  playing  field  we  originally  planned.  There 
was  Interest  In  a  children's  playing  area. 
other  kinds  of  recreation  such  as  volleyball 
and  basketball,  places  to  eat  lunch,  and  a 
park  area  that  people  could  enjoy,  and  ,lf 
possible,  work  In.  Planting  things  Is  not  a 
new  concept  to  the  University.  Students  who 
live  In  Albany  Village  have  been  planting 
their  own  gardens  in  QUI  Tract  with  Uni- 
versity permission. 

On  the  same  day.  members  of  my  staff  met 
with  the  Telegraph  Avenue  Concerns  Com- 
mittee. Although  both  sides  were  In  good 
faith,  the  results  of  the  meeting  turned  out 
to  be  Inconclusive,  largely  because  of  legal 
problems  of  University  liability  on  the  pro- 
posals discussed. 

My  main  concern  at  this  point  was  not 
that  we  would  be  unable  to  design  the  site 
with  diversified  recreational  possibilities.  In 
fact,  we  promptly  asked  the  campus  architect 
to  prepare  designs  which  would  provide  op- 
portunities for  diversified  recreation.  My  con- 
cern was  that  we  would  not  have  the  freedom 
to  do  so.  The  attitude  of  people  working  In 
the  park  was  becoming  Increasingly  belliger- 


ent, and  the  development  was  proceeding  on 
a  scale  which  heightened  the  danger  that  If 
the  University  did  not  assert  Its  ownership 
soon,  a  massive  confrontation  might  result. 
The  area  was  becoming  an  Increasing  police 
problem,  and  a  growing  disturbance  to  many 
neighbors.  There  were  varlo\u  structures, 
tools,  and  activities  on  the  site  which  pre- 
sented a  serious  hazard  of  injury  to  children 
or  others  and  for  which  the  University  might 
be  liable.  At  this  time.  It  was  probably  a  mis- 
take on  my  part  not  to  Inform  the  campus 
community  that  we  were  facing  this  serious 
problem.  I  suppose  I  assumed  that  most  of 
you  were  aware  of  the  threats  of  violence  al- 
ready being  directed  at  the  University  if  It 
should  seek  to  develop  Its  own  land.  On  May 
9th  leaflets  were  circulated  over  the  south 
campus  area,  pledging  "to  wage  a  war  of 
retaUatlon  against  the  University  If  It  begins 
to  move  against  the  park.  ...  If  the  Univer- 
sity attempts  to  seize  $1.3  mlUlon  land  now 
claimed  by  the  people,  we  will  destroy  $6  mll- 
Uon  worth  of  University  property." 

At  that  point  my  dilemma  was  how  to  be 
responsive  to  the  creativity  and  genuine  in- 
terest shown  by  some  persons  associated  with 
the  park  without  being  further  maneuvered 
Into  a  situation  that  might  result  In  a  street 
fight.  I  know  there  are  some  among  you  who 
believed  that  at  this  point  It  was  already  too 
late.  We  have  been  told  by  newsmen  and 
others  familiar  with  the  development  of  the 
property  that  after  the  first  couple  of  days 
any  move  by  the  University  to  develop  Its 
land  would  have  resulted  In  a  street  fight.  We 
were  reluctant  to  be  that  cynical.  We  still  be- 
lieved that  It  was  worthwhile  to  try  to  develop 
a  plan  which  would  Incorporate  the  Interests 
of  those  who  had  worked  on  the  park  Into  the 
University's  own  development. 

On  May  8th  I  asked  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Student  Housing  and  Environ- 
ment to  help  me  develop  a  procedure — he 
called  It  a  plan  for  planning — that  would  en- 
able us  to  find  a  constructive  solution.  I  es- 
tablished the  broad  conditions  that  would 
have  to  prevail:  The  functions  of  the  area 
would  have  to  relate  to  University  needs  for 
recreational  space;   the  area  would  have  ts» 
remain  under  the  control  of  the  UnlveraltT; 
and  that  It  must  not  present  police  or  other 
control  problems;   and  that  It  must  not  be 
used  as  a  public  meeting  area.  I  told  the 
Chalrmian  of  the  Committee  I  would  be  will- 
ing to  set  aside  three  weeks  to  devise  a  plan 
for  the  area.  But  I  stated  that  I  could  pro- 
ceed on  this  basis  only  If  a  responsible  group 
could  be  found  among  the  park  developers 
who  could  assure  that  further  development 
of  the  park  be  stopped.  I  did  not  say  that 
use  of  the  existing  area  stop,  but  that  no 
new  work  would  be  undertaken.  The  Chair- 
man of  the  committee  reported  back  to  me 
on  May  12th  that  he  was  unable  to  find  a 
responsible  group  who  would  agree  to  this 
condition.  The  anonymoxis  developers  could 
not  form  a  responsible  group  with  whom  we 
could   deal.   I    think  you   should   know  the 
basic  reason  for  this  failure.  The  representa- 
tives of  the  people  refused  to  participate  be- 
cause they  refused  to  accept  the  basic  prem- 
ise: that  the  design  and  use  of  the  area  was 
finally  the  resp)onslblllty  of  the  University,  no 
matter  how  flexible  the  design  or  liberal  the 
use.  As  a  result,  the  Committee's  work  fell 
Into  abeyance  and  we  had  to  recognize  that 
our   efforts    to    secure    Joint    planning    and 
rational  discussion  had  failed  and  we  had  to 
act  quickly.  We  reviewed  the  entire  situation 
again  with  city  officials,  whose  familiarity 
with  the  south  campus  area  and  the  people 
Involved    goes    back    to    last    year's    violent 
struggle  over  a  city  street  and  who  have  the 
responsibility    for    policing    the    site.    After 
much  deliberation,  I  reluctantly  concluded 
that  In   this  choice   among  evils  I  had  no 
feasible  alternative  except  to  fence  the  area. 
I  sent  a  statement  to  the  campus  and  the 
community  on  Tuesday.   May   13th,  sajrlng 
that  we  were  going  to  put  up  a  fence  in  order 
to  give  us  time  and  opportunity  to  plan  and 


consult.  As  I  said  In  the  statement,  this  was 
regretfully  the  only  way  the  entire  site  could 
be  surveyed,  soil  tested,  and  planned  for  de- 
velopment. We  had  tried  all  other  alterna- 
tives and  failed.  The  fencing  in  no  way  pre- 
cluded or  tMU  it  intended  to  preclude  the 
use  of  the  area  for  a  park  after  the  entire 
site  was  planned  and  developed.  Nor  did  It 
preclude  participation  by  students  and  the 
community  In  the  planning. 

The  area  was  posted  the  next  day  and  on 
the  following  day  the  fence  was  erected. 

Did  we  take  Into  account  that  there  was  a 
risk  of  a  confrontation?  Of  course  we  did.  We 
had  been  told  that  there  would  be  one.  Our 
decision  as  to  the  timing  of  the  fence  was 
a  product  of  the  desire  to  talk  as  long  as 
possible  In  the  hope  of  avoiding  a  confronta- 
tion, and  then,  when  these  efforts  failed,  to 
act  quickly,  again  in  order  to  avoid  a  larger 
confrontation.  Furthermore,  we  had  reason 
to  hope  that  a  confrontation  could  be 
avoided  because  I  thought  I  had  made  clear 
In  my  statement  of  May  13th  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  fence  was  not  to  destroy  the 
park,  but  to  formulate  plans  that  might 
accommodate  It.  We  had  hoped  that  our  ob- 
vious efforts  to  respond  to  some  of  the  as- 
pirations of  the  people  worltlng  In  the  park 
would  limit  the  confrontation  to  those  who 
wanted  It  In  the  first  place. 

In  fact  there  may  well  not  have  been  a 
confrontation  If  that  unfortunate  Sprotil- 
steps  rally  had  not  sent  a  crowd  to  take  the 
park. 

We  would  have  been  derelict  In  our  duties 
Ixad  we  not  also  planned  against  the  possibil- 
ity that  there  might  be  confUct.  Unfortu- 
nately, avoidance  of  confrontations  cannot 
be  the  ultimate  value,  regardless  of  other 
social  costs  and  compromised  principles.  The 
fact  that  other  people  are  going  to  use  un- 
justifiable force  Is  no  excuse  for  one's  not 
doing  the  right  thing.  If  provocation  of  Irra- 
tional violence  and  coercion  were  to  veto  de- 
cisions, no  southern  school  would  ever  be 
desegregated.  Avoidance  of  confrontation  Is 
an  Important  value,  but  It  Is  not  an  absolute. 
I  have  not  given  the  public  or  Regental  hos- 
tility a  veto  over  my  best  Judgment,  and  I 
caimot  give  a  veto  to  those  In  the  streets. 

Why  didn't  we  get  an  Injunction  first?  We 
concluded,  on  advice  of  counsel,  that  an  In- 
junction would  be  Ineffective  under  the  cir- 
cumstances and  would  not  avoid  the  kind  of 
trouble  we  sought  to  prevent. 

Were  students  aware  and  consulted  about 
the  plan  to  buUd  a  playing  field?  The  plan 
was  announced  to  the  press  as  early  as  1967. 
Members  of  my  staff  met  and  discussed  It 
with  the  Committee  on  Student  Housing  and 
Environment  as  the  site  was  being  cleared. 
The  Committee  Jiad  expressed  concern  about 
the  clearing  of  the  site.  As  I  Indicated  earlier, 
when  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  BCD,  we 
relied  on  the  student  body  president  to  com- 
ment and  to  call  It  to  the  attention  of  the 
students.  Students  participating  In  the  In- 
tramural program  supported  the  plan.  We  did 
not  make  an  extraordinary  effort  to  subject 
the  plan  to  student  debate,  but  at  no  time  In 
the  basic  planning  process  was  there  reason 
to  believe  that  the  proposed  use  of  this  land 
did  not  meet  an  important  student  need  or 
.  would  encounter  student  opposition. 

Another  question  concerns  the  long  range 
development  plan.  Isn't  the  site  supposed  to 
be  used  for  student  housing?  Tes.  And  the 
site  across  the  street  Is  ultimately  Intended 
for  a  playing  field.  However,  for  us  to  com- 
plete that  aspect  of  the  plan,  funds  must  be 
found  to  relocate  some  facilities  and  build  a 
social  science  complex.  A  realistic  assessment 
Is  that  we  will  not  be  able  to  do  this  for  some 
10  years.  Therefore,  the  Haste.  Dwlght.  Bow- 
dltch site  will,  as  we  told  the  Regents,  fill  a 
need  for  playing  field  space  during  that  time. 
I  believe  my  sununary  to  this  point  has 
answered  many  of  the  questions  posed  In  the 
call  to  this  meeting.  Others  have  been  an- 
swered In  the  press  and  In  other  statements. 
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Hm  PoUey  OommlttM  hM  InformMl  m«  that 
th»  faeultf  memlMr  who  drafted  the  15  que*- 
tlona  invfen  that  I  not  report  a  rwpoxue  to 
aU  of  them  at  thla  time.  I  hare  tberefore 
preparad  a  written  reaponae  to  each  of  the 
quaatlona  and  bare  given  a  eopy  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  OlTlaton.  If  later  In  the  meetio« 
the  body  wlahaa  a  further  responee  to  any  of 
thoaa  queetlona.  I  wUl  be  happy  to  read  the 
reaponaea  If  the  chair  ao  advlaea. 

W^*t  »r*  we  doing  to  reaolre  the  eontro- 
Teray?  We  are  moving  In  two  dlrectlonj.  The 
flrat  proceeda  on  the  aaaumptlon  that  the 
land  remain*  under  University  control,  and 
woiUd  be  dealgned  to  meet  the  varlotia  rec- 
reational intereau  I  have  referred  to.  Let  me 
be  more  speelflo. 

Ifoat  of  the  people  we  have  talked  to  agree 
that  some  of  the  prewnt  site  should  be  used 
for  some  playing  field  space.  The  issue  seems 
to  be  how  much  of  the  area  should  be  devoted 
to  playing  delds  and  how  much  to  other  pur- 
poaee.  The  campus  architect  has  prep«u«d  a 
preliminary  design  which  llmlto  the  playing 
field  dimension  to  that  which  would  be  used 
for  Softball  and  thus  leave  park  space  In  the 
same  area  now  developed  by  the  persons  who 
worked  on  the  land.  That  dealgn  alao  Includes 
an  area  for  a  children's  play  lot  In  the  north- 
■aast  ofisner  and  the  volleyball  and  baaketball 
area  Ui.the  southeast  corner.  It  Includes  treea. 
benches  and  places  to  sit,  eat  lunch,  etc  i 
believe  It  Unportant  that  work  on  the  non- 
controversial  west  portion  of  the  site  begin 
promptly.  As  to  the  remainder  of  the  site,  we 
will  try  to  bring  these  design  questions  to  a 
conclusion  very  soon. 

I  have  made  clear  that  I  cannot  turn  Uni- 
versity lAnd  over  to  community  control. 
However,  baaed  on  the  reports  submitted  to 
me  by  the  campus  architect,  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  dealgn  he  has  proposed  could  gain 
acceptance  as  the  best  use  for  the  enUre  site 
I  do  not  want  to  prejudge  that  matter.  I  have 
no  objection  to  reserving  some  of  the  site  for 
spontaneous  designing  U  the  Chief  Campus 
Architect  and  others  can  work  out  the  details 
satisfactorily. 

The  second  altemaUve  appears  at  the  mo- 
ment to  be  more  promUlng.  It  follows  from 
suggestions  that  the  University  lease  a  por- 
Uon  of  the  land  to  some  other  agencv  The 
poaaibillty  Is  being  discussed  that  the  City 
might  lease  an  area  to  be  used  as  a  park  sub- 
ject to  conditions  which  are  satisfactory  to 
aU  parties.  While  It  has  not  been  given  any 
official  status  and  many  problems  exist  this 
Is  a  vuble  alternative  and  U  being  actively 
pursued.  It  Is  being  discussed  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  City  offlclaJs.  It  wUl  undoubtedly  be 
discussed  at  the  next  meeting  of  a  group  of 
City  officials,  students  and  Interested  parties 
from  the  park,  a  meeting  which  will  take 
place  Uter  this  afternoon  and  will  probably 
require  my  leaving  before  this  meeting  ad- 
journs. Everyone  recognizee  the  urgency  and 
everyone  U  working  to, arrive  at  a  prompt 
soluUon.  Much  as  you  would  like  to  have  me 
do  so.  I  cannot  sute  a  time  at  which  theae 
deliberations  wUl  conclude  succeesfully  I 
hope  very  soon. 

One  Immediate  question  Is  what  happens 
to  the  fence.  As  long  as  the  Issue  remains  that 
of  potsaasion  and  control,  the  fence  must  be 
left  up.  If  the  fence  were  to  come  down  be- 
fore a  plan  was  adopted,  then  the  chances  of 
ever  In  fact  being  able  to  devote  the  property 
to  the  proposed  use  without  even  greater 
physical  conflict  are  very  smaU  After  aU  our 
crlsla  did  not  start  because  reasonable  'peo- 
ple from  the  street  came  in  to  diacxiss  pos- 
sible uses  of  University  land.  Rather,  they 
occupied  It.  declared  their  contempt  for  lu 
legai  ownership,  and  announced  their  inten- 
tion to  reaut  any  effort  of  the  University  to 
poaaeas  It.  We  must  recognlae  that  for  some 
thla  atUtude  haa  not  changed.  I  was  Just 
Informed  that  thla  morning  two  persons 
prominent  in  the  park  issue  made  a  public 
appeal  for  thousands  of  persona  to  converge 
on  Berkeley  and  take  down  the  fence.  Until 
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this  kind  of  call  for  confrontation  Is  clearly 
and  publicly  repudiated,  our  attempts  to 
eliminate  the  presence  of  law  enforcement 
personnel  would  be  simply  irresponsible. 

What  happens  after  the  Issue  of  poaaea- 
slon  is  dear  Is  a  fiuictlon  of  what  plan  U 
adopted.  If  we  follow  the  plan  that  is  feasi- 
ble of  the  University  retaimng  control,  It  Is 
clear  that  the  pUylng  fields  and  the  chil- 
dren's area  will  require  appropriate  fences. 
The  area  proposed  for  the  park  as  Individual 
recreational  area  would  not  require  a  fence 
after  a  plan  la  agreed  upon  and  neceaaary 
work  completed.  If  the  alternative  of  a  City 
lease  la  followed,  the  decision  about  the  fence 
would  be  the  City's.  The  City's  decision  would 
*>•  haaed  on  the  agreemenU  It  reachea  with 
the  people  concerning  the  conditions  sur- 
rounding the  development  and  use  of  the 
p«rk.  Theee  considerations  indicated  that  the 
future  of  the  fence  depends  on  the  outcome 
of  sensitive  discussions  now  going  on. 

The  phenomenon  of  the  People's  Park  11- 
lustmtea  the  oomplexlttea  of  Unlveralty  ad- 
ministration theae  days  It  repUcatea  almost 
exactly  the  situation  which  Buell  Oallacber 
described  in  the  announcement  of  his  resig- 
nation. 

In  Its  simplest  terms,  the  satisfactory  so- 
lution to  a  complex  problem  such  as  thla 
requires  freedom  to  choose  among  a  large 
number  of  alternatives.  It  Is  a  fact  of  our 
life  that  the  range  of  alternatives  available 
to  us  Is  progressively  narrowing  as  a  result 
of  two  factors:  The  Intransigent  determina- 
tion of  radicals  to  make  extreme  demands 
and  to  provoke  confrontation.  This  means 
that  the  number  of  alternatives  they  will 
consider  Is  very  narrow.  The  other  set  of 
forces  Is  more  complex:  It  consists  of  public 
opinion,  informally  stated,  and  manifested 
In  the  position  of  their  repreeentatlvee.  The 
range  of  solutions  they  can  accept  Is  more 
and  more  limited,  as  public  anxiety  grows 
and  as  the  obvious  need  for  the  protection 
of  the  community  grows. 

This  Is  not  the  occasion  to  elaborate  on 
this  analysis,  but  I  believe  that  Berkeley 
faculty  members  are  sophisticated  enough  to 
realize  that  the  continued  existence  and 
health  of  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley  cannot  be  guaranteed  unless  we 
work  within  the  options  available  to  us. 
Which  one  of  you  can  honestly  say  that  he, 
In  my  poaltion,  would  set  aside  all  the  Uni- 
versity's development  plans  and  instead 
allow  University  land  to  be  used  by  anony- 
mous and  leaderless  people  to  do  with  what 
they  wished.  While  the  analogy  is  not  perfect. 
It  may  make  the  point:  a  conservative  land- 
lord was  confronted  with  an  unauthorized 
tenant  whose  original  announced  intention 
was  to  create  a  'cultural,  political,  freakout 
and  rap  center  of  the  western  world,"  and  I 
was  the  business  manager. 

Both  conservative  and  radical  foroea  limit 
our  choices.  Kach  can  and  does  respond  In 
ways  that  disrupt  the  University  or  Interfere 
further  in  our  autonomy.  Neither  of  these 
groups  has  the  best  Interests  of  the  Univer- 
sity at  heart.  One  can  legitimately  question 
administrative  decisions  but  criticism  ob- 
livious to  this  conflict  of  forces  Is  Irrespon- 
sible. Every  segment  of  the  community  has 
the  right  and  responsibility  to  make  lU 
views  known.  I  recognise  their  desire  to  be 
sure  that  the  administration  Is  not  unduly 
Influenced  by  only  one  segment,  by  providing 
counterpressure.  But  there  Is  a  point,  at 
which  the  decision  must  be  made  and  then 
It  Is  the  responsibility  of  all  members  Inter- 
ested in  the  unity  of  the  Institution  if  not 
to  support  that  decUlon,  at  the  very  least  to 
oppose  the  use  of  force  to  get  the  decision 
changed. 

Unlveralty  faculties  all  over  thla  country 
have  had  occasion  to  evaltiate  the  perform- 
ance of  all  types  of  men  In  threading  their 
w«y  through  these  strong  opposing  forces 
that  threaten  to  reduce  autonomy.  Thla 
faculty  haa  had  several  opi>ortunltlsa  of  thla 
sort. 


By  and  Urge,  the  soluUon  at  many  unlver- 
slties,  including  this  ona,  haa  been  to  look 
for  someone  else,  or  suggsst  some  self-initia- 
tive on  the  part  of  the  administrator  himself 
As  a  contribution  to  Institution*!  theory,  it 
might  be  a  good  Idea  for  some  facility  some- 
where, at  a  time  of  acute  crisis,  to  try  the 
idea  of  giving  an  administrator  some  support 
some  running  room  and  some  protection  from 
coercion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  completes  my  report. 

To  th€  Vnlvtrttty  of  California  Community: 
AU  of  us  are  saddened  and  disturbed  by 
what  has  occurred  in  Berkeley  this  past 
week,  and  I  have  thought  very  carefully 
what  I  might  say  to  you  to  help  ease  the  sit- 
uation. One  of  the  things  that  we  all  can  do 
Is  to  make  sure  we  have  the  facts;  on  many 
campuses  rumor  has  outstripped  reality. 

There  have  been  rumors  that  Chancellor 
Heyns  called  in  police  forces  from  outside 
Berkeley  and  the  National  Guard.  This  Is 
not  true.  The  outside  forces  were  called  by 
dvll  authorities. 

There  have  been  rumors  that  students  have 
been  killed  during  the  demonstrations.  This 
Is  not  true.  I  am  profoundly  sorry  that  a 
young  man  visiting  Berkeley  did  die  from 
Injuries  Incurred  on  Thursday  last,  and  that 
some  students,  law  enforcement  officers,  and 
others  have  been  Injured,  but  no  students 
have  loet  their  Uvee. 

There  have  been  rumors  that  Chancellor 
Heyns  Is  responsible  for  determining  the  tac- 
tics used  by  the  police  and  National  Guard 
forces  In  controlling  disruptive  behavior. 
This  U  not  true.  I  deeply  regret  that  those 
In  authority  decided  that  certain  tactics  were 
necessary  to  protect  persons  and  property, 
but  these  and  other  tactics  are  not  the  re- 
sponsibility of  University  authorities.  The 
outside  forces  are  under  the  direction  of  the 
Sheriff  of  Alameda  County. 

I  have  utmost  confidence  In  Chancellor 
Heyns.  He  Is  pursuing  the  solution  to  this 
terribly  complex  problem  In  all  good  faith, 
but  he  cannot  do  this  Job  alone.  The  Uni- 
versity's ability  to  survive  and  learn  from 
this  crisis  will  depend  on  all  of  us:  students, 
faculty,  staff,  and  conmiunity.  We  will  need 
goodwill  and  sympathy  and  constructive 
Ideas  and  actions — from  all  sides.  We  will 
need  to  be  self-critical  and  understanding 
of  all  views.  We  must  have  a  lowering  of  the 
scale  of  violence,  and  It  is  the  responsibility 
of  each  of  us  as  Individuals  to  refrain  from 
Inflaming  the  situation  at  Berkeley  or  at 
any  other  camptis. 

Chaslxs  J.  HrrcH. 
President  of  the  University. 
Mat  23,  1969. 
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(Prom  Outcry  In  Berkeley] 
Who  Owns  thx  Pakk? 

Someday  a  petty  official  will  appear  with 
a  piece  of  paper,  called  a  land  title,  which 
states  the  the  University  of  California  owns 
the  land  of  the  People's  Park.  Where  did  that 
piece  of  paper  come  from?  What  is  It  worth? 

A  long  time  ago  the  Costanoan  Indians 
lived  In  the  are*  now  called  Berkeley.  They 
had  no  concept  of  land  ownership.  They  be- 
lieved that  the  land  was  under  the  care 
and  guardianship  of  the  people  who  used  It 
and  lived  on  It. 

Catholic  missionaries  took  the  land  away 
ftom  the  Indians.  No  agreements  were  made. 
No  papers  were  signed.  They  ripped  It  off 
In  the  name  of  God. 

The  Mexican  Government  took  the  land 
away  from  the  Church.  The  Mexican  Govem- 
mem.  had  guns  and  an  army.  God's  word  was 
not  as  strong. 

The  Mexican  Government  wanted  to  pre- 
tend that  It  was  not  the  army  that  guaranteed 
them  the  land.  They  drew  up  some  papers 
which  said  they  legally  owned  it.  No  Indians 
signed  those  papers. 

The  Americans  were  not  fooled  by  the 
papers.  They  had  a  stronger  army  than  the 


Mexicans.  They  beat  them  In  a  war  and  took 
the  land.  Tlien  th«y  wrote  some  papers  of 
their  own  and  forced  the  Mexicans  to  sign 
them. 

The  American  Oovemment  woUA  the  land 
to  some  white  settters.  The  Goremment  gave 
the  settlers  a  piece  of  paper  called  a  land 
title  in  exchange  for  some  money.  All  this 
time  there  were  still  some  Indians  around 
who  claimed  the  land.  The  American  army 
killed  most  of  them. 

The  piece  of  paper  saying  who  owned  the 
land  was  i>a88ed  around  among  rich  white 
men.  Sometimes  the  white  men  were  Inter- 
ested in  taking  car*  of  the  land.  Usually  they 
were  Just  Interested  In  making  money.  Finally 
some  very  rich  men,  who  run  ths  University 
of  California,  bought  the  land. 

Immediately  theee  men  destroyed  the 
houses  that  had  been  built  on  the  land.  The 
land  went  the  way  of  so  much  other  land 
In  America — It  became  a  parking  lot. 

We  are  building  a  park  on  the  land.  We  will 
take  care  of  It  and  guard  It,  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Costanoan  Indians.  When  the  University 
comes  with  Its  land  tltie  we  will  tell  them: 
"Tour  land  title  Is  covered  with  blood.  We 
wont  touch  it.  Tour  people  ripped  off  the 
land  from  the  Indians  •  long  time  ago.  If  you 
want  It  back  now,  you  will  have  to  flght  for 
It  again." 

APPOINTMEWT  OP  ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY  FOR  HEALTH 

(Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  glvm  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  today  calling  upon  the  President  to 
put  aside  any  political  considerations  and 
proceed  to  name  an  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Health. 

Congress  is  almost  at  the  midpoint  of 
the  session,  yet  we  have  not  had  the 
counsel  and  department  coordinations  in 
the  health  area  which  an  Assistant  Sec- 
retary should  provide. 

There  are  more  than  a  dozen  pieces 
of  legislation  which  must  be  considered 
for  extension  in  the  health  area  this 
year,  yet  we  have  no  word  on  these  very 
important  programs,  mainly  because  of 
the  lack  of  an  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health. 

There  are  more  than  100  bills  dealing 
with  health  Introduced  thus  far  In  the 
session,  indicating  the  high  priority 
which  members  have  placed  on  health. 

The  budget  for  health  research  and 
services  is  estimated  at  $13  billion.  We 
have  a  tremendous  shortage  of  manpower 
In  the  health  field,  yet  we  see  cuts  made 
in  various  areas  such  as  manpower  train- 
ing without  the  benefit  of  comment  on 
these  cuts  from  an  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Health. 

On  March  5,  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  Robert  Finch  said  it 
would  be  a  few  days  or  a  wedc  before  we 
could  expect  the  nomination  of  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Health. 

That  was  96  days  ago. 

I  thiw^  this  inaction  indicates  to  many 
peo^  that  our  health  problems  may  be 
held  in  lower  priority  than  other  areas, 
and  I  think  this  impression  should  be 
corrected  immediately. 

We  have  waited  patiently.  And  I  would 
not  presume  to  suggest  one  candidate 
over  another,  but  hopefully  the  quallfl- 
cations  of  the  candidates  have  been 
studied  carefully. 


I  have  every  confidence  that  the  man 
who  will  be  nominated  for  this  very  im- 
iwrtant  post  will  be  eminently  qualified. 

But  today,  I  urgently  request  that  tJie 
President  give  this  nomination  his  most 
immediate  consideration.  I  think  this  is 
the  only  way  to  dispel  the  ideas  of  those 
who  now  feel  the  administration  does  not 
consider  the  Nation's  health  problems  in 
proper  priority. 


INTEREST  RATES 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's  an- 
nouncement of  the  increase  in  the  prime 
interest  rates  l^  New  York  banks  pro- 
vides clear  and  convincing  evidence  that 
the  surtax  has  completely  failed  as  a 
useful  tool  to  stem  the  tide  of  Inflation 
and  spiralling  interest  charges. 

It  also  appears  completely  obvious 
that  private  institutions  are  dictating  the 
course  of  monetary  affairs  in  America  at 
the  expense  of  the  American  consimier. 
The  man  who  needs  to  buy  a  home  or  an 
automobile  is  the  one  who  is  made  to 
pay. 

How  much  longer  will  the  American 
public  countenance  the  assignment  of 
critical  econcxnic  decisions  in  this  irre- 
sponsible manner? 


SHOE  IMPORT  PETITION 

(Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
more  than  235  Members  of  the  House 
have  thus  far  signed  the  petition  to  Pres- 
ident Nixon  seeking  voluntary  limita- 
tions by  foreign  nations  on  the  volume 
of  shoes  they  export  to  the  United  States. 

Although  the  cochairman  of  the  Spe- 
cial Footwear  Committee,  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Bates),  regrettably 
still  is  not  well  enough  to  be  with  us  on 
the  Hill,  I  have  had  fine  cooperation  of 
many  other  colleagues  in  obtaining  sig- 
natures. There  are  more  among  the 
House  membership  who,  I  am  sure,  will 
want  to  have  their  names  on  this  peti- 
tion because  of  shoe  and  leather  fac- 
tories in  their  congressional  districts.  We 
are,  therefore,  delaying  for  a  few  more 
days  sending  our  letter  to  the  White 
House. 

In  case  anyone  is  not  now  familiar 
with  our  objective,  I  respectfully  urge 
the  reading  of  the  excellent  report  which 
Uoyd  M.  "Mike"  Hampton  published  in 
the  May  31  issue  of  Leather  and  Shoes 
magazine.  Further  emphasis  on  the 
plight  of  the  American  footwear  indus- 
try is  given  by  the  "obituary"  of  a  shoe 
firm  appesirlng  at  the  end  of  "Mike's" 
article  and  which  was  presented  promi- 
nently in  the  newspapers  of  Ljnin  and 
Haverhill,  Mass.,  the  two  largest  shoe 
manufacturing  cities  in  Bill  Bates'  dis- 
trict. 

I  wish,  therefore,  to  quote  the  follow- 
ing from  the  aforementioned  magazine: 


(Prom  Leather  and  Shoes,  May  31,  1960] 
HoTTSi      PrrrnoK      Underway:      PRX8n>Bi(T 
Nixoir's  HXLP  SotroHT  To  Damfcm  U.S.  Sros 

IMPOKTS 

(By  Lloyd  M.  Hampton) 

Washxngton. — In  response  to  an  Invita- 
tion by  two  long-time  Congressional  Imports 
foes,  more  than  a  score  of  U.S.  lawmakers 
met  here  May  21  In  order  to  work  out  foot- 
wear anti-Imports  strategy. 

The  meeting,  called  by  Representatives 
William  H.  Bates,  Republican,  and  James  A. 
Burke,  Democrat,  both  of  Massachusetts,  In- 
cluded members  of  the  special  House  Com- 
mittee on  Footwear  pl\is  a  number  of  other 
Congressmen  deeply  concerned  about  the 
growing  imports  problem. 

The  legislators,  who  were  Joined  in  their 
Capitol  Hill  discussion  by  domestic  foot- 
wear and  tanning  industry  representatives, 
moved  to  ask  the  White  Hoiise  for  its  help 
in  curbing  imports. 

In  Initiating  their  latest  campeign  against 
the  unrestricted  flow  of  footgear  to  this  coun- 
try, the  Congressmen  launched  a  drive  for 
signatures  on  a  petition  to  President  Nixon 
to  negotiate  with  foreign  nations  for  estab- 
lishment of  voluntary  limitations  on  shoe 
imports. 

At  the  same  time  the  bipartisan  gathering 
agreed  to  press  for  favorable  action  by  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  the 
propoeed  Orderly  Footwear  Marketing  Act 
of  1969,  which  was  Introduced  earlier  In  this 
session  of  Congress  by  Bates  and  Bvirke  who 
are  oo-chairmen  of  the  special  15-member 
footwear  committee. 

HOPE  FOB  SITPPOBT  OF  200 

According  to  lawmakers  who  took  part  in 
the  initial  meeting,  it  Is  hoped  that  more 
than  200  Congressmen — ^In  whose  districts 
shoe  factories  are  located — ^wUl  enroll  In  the 
flght  against  low  wage-produced  Imports. 

When  the  largest  possible  number  have 
signed  the  petition.  It  will  be  presented  to 
the  President  with  a  request  for  a  confer- 
ence. It  Is  expected  that  It  will  be  three  or 
four  weeks  before  the  plea  reaches  Mr.  Nix- 
on's desk. 

A  draft  of  the  petition  to  be  sent  to  the 
Chief  Executive  points  out  that  the  full  mag- 
nitude of  the  shoe  imports  problem  and 
the  threat  which  It  presents  "Is  apparent  and 
becoming  Increasingly  severe." 

During  the  first  six  months  of  this  year, 
the  petition  continues,  "seven  New  England 
shoe  factories  closed,  with  Imports  an  im- 
portant factor  In  each  case.  Evidence  Indi- 
cates that  there  will  be  more." 

Also,  "Total  Imports  of  foreign  leather 
shoes  (non-rubber)  which  entered  the 
United  States  in  1968  were  over  36  percent 
greater  than  in  1967.  Since  1960  shoe  im- 
ports have  Increased  by  600  percent.  Im- 
ports equalled  almost  28  percent  of  the  total 
domestic  production  In  1968." 

The  formal  request  to  be  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent notes  that  the  petitioning  Congress- 
men "have  every  reason  to  believe  that.  If 
unchecked,  this  rate  of  Increase  in  shoe  im- 
ports wlU  continue  to  absorb  the  Industry's 
growth  in  domestic  footwear  production  and 
win  continue  to  cause  a  loss  of  Job  oppor- 
tunities for  American  shoe  workers." 

UKGENCT    OF    SmTATION    STRESSED  "■ 

Further,  once  the  petition  is  received  at 
the  White  House,  Mr.  Nixon  will  read  that 
"This  (shoe  Imports)  problem  is  of  imme- 
diate and  critical  proportions,"  and  he  will 
be  asked  to  "take  steps  to  enter  into  nego- 
tiations with  principal  foreign  supplying  na- 
tions directed  toward  the  establishment  of 
voluntary  import  limitations  so  that  now 
and  In  the  future  the  shoe  manufacturing 
Industry  of  the  United  States  may  continue 
as  a  healthy  and  viable  segment  of  our  econ- 
omy." 

The  petition  makes  it  clear  that  no  at- 
tMnpt  Is  nAde  to  close  our  market  to  foreign 
competlton.  Rather,  It  Is  observed,  there  ts 
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•ought  aom*  ordar  In  our  in*rk«ttnc  i>roc«M 
that  will  eiwbU  (uppUcr — boUi  Imt*  axul 
owmuna — to  aluLr*  Mfultably  In  th«  growing 

tCcrrUl  A.  Wataon,  Monocnlat  for  tlM  Na- 
tional Footwear  Manufacturers  Aaaoctetlon 
In  New  York,  briefed  the  meeting  on  the 
otirrent  footwear  Importa  altuatlon  and  cited 
botb  Reps.  Bate*  and  Biirke  for  Utelr  long 
fight  to  provide  relief  for  Unporv-b«aet  U^. 
■hoe  manufacturera. 

■TANS  SXZN    MOaX  STMrATRRIC 

During  the  meeting  the  belief  was  ex- 
preased  that  Commerce  Secretary  Maurice 
Stans  appeared  to  be  more  sympatheUc  to 
the  plight  of  the  US.  shoe  worker  than  other 
top   government  offlclaU  In   the  past. 

It  was  also  emphasised  that  Stans  already 
has  made  an  attempt  to  convince  our  trad- 
Ing  partners  in  both  West  B\irope  and  Par 
■ast  to  adopt  voluntary  quotas  in  the  case 
of  textiles.  This  Is  the  same  approach  being 
proposed  for  footwear  by  the  special  House 
eotnmlttee. 

Also  attending  tha  Washington  meeting 
was  Irving  R.  Glass,  executive  vice  president 
of  the  Tanners'  Council  of  America.  Inc  . 
who  underlined  the  grave  effects  foreign  shoe 
deliveries  here  are  having  on  the  domestic 
leather -aactor. 

-  Ha  lUustrated  his  point  by  Indicating  that 
one  of  the  largest  tanning  firms  In  tha  17^8. — 
Trostel  of  Milwaukee — is  dosing  down  dua 
In  large  part  to  imports. 

In  pleading  their  case  for  orderly  jurket- 
Ing.  n.S.  footwear  manufacturera  argue  that 
Industries  with  much  greater  growth,  equal 
or  better  profits,  and  with  lees  import  pene- 
tration than  footwear  have  received  help. 

For  Instance,  the  Industry  says,  cotton  and 
steel  have  voluntary  bilateral  quotas.  Wool 
apparel  and  manmades  have  been  promised 
voluntary  quotas  by  Mr.  Nixon.  Dairy  prod- 
ucts, meat  and  oil  have  quota  programs. 
iMPoars  HATS  wtorrwD  BxrAMsioN 
In  the  Indiutry's  view,  growth  of  tJS.  foot- 
wear manufacturing  has  been  virtually 
halted  by  imports.  Domestic  footwear  pro- 
duction for  the  first  four  months  of  this 
year  is  off  9  5  percent.  Output  for  1908  U 
now  estimated  595  million  pairs,  or  only  10 
million  pairs  over  1955. 

Footwear  shipments  to  the  U.S.  for  1975 
have  been  projected  to  reach  468  million 
pairs.  This,  It  U  predicted  by  the  Industry, 
would  be  M  percent  of  an  estimated  con- 
sumption of  97  million  pairs  of  footwear  In 
1975.  This  would  come  to  90  percent  of  an 
estimated  domestic  production  of  619  million 
pairs  of  footwear  In  1975. 

Attending  the  meeting  wpre  the  following 
members  of  the  special  Hoike  Footwear  Com- 
mittee: LouU  C.  Wyman,  R-N.H.;  Edwin  D. 
■shleman.  R-Pa.;  Peter  N.  Kyros,  D-Me.; 
Alexander  Plmle,  R-NT.;  Richard  Fulton, 
D-Tenn.;  Leonor  K.  Sullivan,  D-Mo.;  Melvln 
Price.  D-ni :  William  Stelger,  R-W1s.:  Wil- 
liam D.  Hathaway,  D-Me.;  Phil  M.  Landrum, 
D.-Oa.:  Herman  T.  SchneebeU.  R.-Pa.;  Albert 
N.  Qule,  R-Mlnn.;  Clement  J.  Zablockl.  D- 
Wls. 

Other  Members  of  Congress  on  *»*M  in- 
cluded Edward  P.  Boland  (D),  SUvlo  Conte 
(R).  Harold  D.  Donobue  (D).  Margaret  M. 
HecUer  (R).  Hastings  Keith  (B),  and 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr  (D),  all  of  Massachu- 
setts; Joseph  M.  McDade,  R-Pa.;  Martin  B 
McKneally.  R-N.T. 


years,  and  by  many  in  the  local  community 
whera  tha  gl  mllUon  of  annual  salaries  were 
qwnt. 

Ooncelved  by  the  dreams  and  hard  work 
of  an  Immigrant  who  still  believed  In  Amer- 
ica, land  of  opportunity,  and  nurtured  to 
full  maturity  by  the  healthy  oompetittve  sys- 
tem of  free  enterprlsa  whloh  has  made  this 
country  great. 

Destroyed  by  those  who  make  our  laws  be- 
eause  they  sUU  believe  that  free  enterprise 
should  Include  unhindered  competition  from 
those  countrlee  where  a  worker  earns  twenty 
dollars  for  the  month. 

Perhaps  In  time  o\ir  wages  and  theirs  will 
be  equal.  The  only  question  is,  "will  It  be  at 
our  wage  rata— or  theinT". 

Expressions  of  sympathy  should  be  made 
to  the  Congreesmen  of  your  choice. 


TO  CORRECT  THE  ENROLLMENT  OP 
SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  35 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unAnlmous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  Senate  concurrent 
resoluUon  (S.  Con.  Res.  29)  to  correct 
the  enrollment  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 35. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows : 

S.  Com.  Raa.  as 

lUtolved  by  the  Senate  {the  Houte  of  Rep- 
re*entativet  concurring).  That  the  action 
of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives In  signing  the  enrolled  resolution  (8J. 
Res.  36)  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of 
Thomas  J.  Watson,  Junior,  as  Citizen  Regent 
of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
InstltuUon.  be  reednded.  and  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  be.  and  he  U  hereby, 
authorised  and  directed  to  reenroU  the  res- 
olution with  the  following  change,  namely. 
In  line  6  of  the  enrolled  reeoluUon  strike 
out  the  word  "Hunsacker"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "Hunsaker." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

Mr.  0R06S.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  Is  this  simply  a  cor- 
rection of  the  spelling  of  a  name? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Biaryland. 

Mr.  PRIEDEL.  That  Is  all  it  Is;  the  cor- 
rection of  the  spelling  of  a  name.  As  it  is 
currently  spelled  It  contains  a  "c"  and  if 
this  concurrent  resolution  is  adopted  the 
"c"  will  be  deleted. 

Mr.  OROSS.  I  thank  the  gentlonan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  rec<»islder  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


House  document,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments  thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

On  page  1,  line  10,  strike  out  "one  mlUion 
eighty-four  thousand"  and  Insert  "nine 
hundred  twenty-nine  thousand  five  bun. 
dred". 

On  page  1.  lines  11  and  13,  strike  out  "two 
hundred  and  six  thousand"  and  Insert  "fifty, 
one  thousand  five  hundred". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object — and  I  shall 
not  object— I  should  like  to  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee  to  explain  the 
Senate  amendments. 

Mr.  PRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 162,  which  passed  the  House  on 
April  29,  1969,  provides  for  the  printing 
of  the  pamphlet  entitled  "Our  American 
Government.  What  is  It?  How  does  it 
Function?"  The  pamphlet  is  to  be  printed 
as  a  House  document  with  1,084,000  ad- 
ditional copies,  of  which  206,000  shall  be 
for  the  use  of  the  Senate — 2,000  per 
Senator — and  878,000  for  the  use  of  the 
House— 2,000  per  Member. 

The  Soiate  amendments  would,  first, 
reduce  the  total  number  of  copies  to  be 
printed  from  1.084,000  to  929,500;  and 
second,  reduce  the  Senate  allotment  from 
206,000—2.000  copies  per  Senator— to 
51,500 — 500  copies  per  Senator. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  explana- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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OaiTUABT;  Datib  Srob  Co.,  iMc. 

Bom  In  Lynn.  Mass.,  June,  1944. 

Died  In  Lynn.,  Maas.,  May,  1969.  Cause  of 
death — Shoe  Imports:  foreign  shoes  made  In 
factorlee  with  low  wage  labor,  resulting  In 
landed  prices  far  below  local  manufacturlna 
coata.  ^ 

Reason  for  death — lack  of  action  and  apa- 
thy on  the  part  of  federal  officials. 

David  Shoe  will  be  missed  by  the  300  loyal 
•mployeea  who  gave  It  their  aU  for  many 


AUTHORIZING  THE  PRINTING  OP 
THE  BOOK  "OUR  AMERICAN  GOV- 
ERNMENT" AS  A  HOUSE  DOCU- 
MENT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 162,  authorizing  the  printing  of  the 
book  "Our  American  Government"  as  a 

r 


TO  REPRINT  BROCHURE  ENTITLED 
"HOW  OUR  LAWS  ARE  MADE" 

Mr.   PRIEDEL.   Mr.   Speaker.    I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 192,  to  reprint  brochure  entitled 
"How  Our  Laws  Are  Made,"  with  a  Sen- 
ate amendment  thereto,  and  concur  In 
the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows: 

On  page  1,  after  line  12,  Insert: 

"Sac.  2.  There  ahaU  be  printed  fifty-one 
thotisand  five  hundred  additional  coplea  of 
the  document  specified  in  secUon  1  of  this 
concurrent  resolution  for  the  use  of  the 
Senate." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object — and  I  shall 
not  object — I  would  again  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  Ahaimr^fm  of   the  House 


Committee  on  House  Administration  to 
explain  to  the  House  the  effect  of  the 
Senate  amendment. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  E^^eaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olutloQ  192,  which  passed  the  House  on 
April  29,  1969,  provides  for  the  reprint- 
ing of  the  brochure  entitled  "How  Our 
Laws  Are  Made."  The  resolution  provides 
for  printing  the  brochure  as  a  House 
Document  with  239,500  additional  copies, 
of  which  20,000  will  go  to  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  and  the  ronainder 
shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  House — 500 
copies  per  Member. 

The  Senate  amendment  adds  51,500 
c(9les  for  the  use  of  the  Senate — 500 
copies  per  Senator. 

Mr.  GROSS.  &Cr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Do  I  understand  that  this  Is  a  pamphlet 
on  "How  Our  Laws  Are  Made"? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  this  is  for  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  pamphlets? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  In  reply  to  the  gentle- 
man, I  would  state  that  it  is  the  same 
amount  for  the  House  as  when  we  passed 
the  bill  on  April  29.  However,  we  did 
not  provide  any  for  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  would  suggest  that  there 
are  not  many  laws  being  made  these  days. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Soiate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

COMMISSIONER  DECLINES  TO  DIS- 
CIPLINE JULIUS  HOBSON  FOR  AD- 
VOCATING THE  VIOLENT  OVER- 
THROW OP  THE  GOVERNMENT 

(Mr.  WAGGONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permissicHi  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month,  an  employee  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration,  one  Julius  Hobson. 
publicly  advocated  the  overthrow  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  an  address  be- 
fore a  gathering  of  university  students 
here  in  Washington.  He  did  so  in  the 
presence  of  newsmen  who  reported  his 
statements  word  for  word.  The  next  day, 
I  brought  his  speech  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress. 

Immediately  thereafter.  I  wrote  Com- 
missioner Robert  M.  Ball  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration  and  urged  that 
he  dLsmiss  this  man  from  the  Federal 
service.  I  also  wrote  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  urged  that  action  be  taken 
to  charge  him  with  sedition  and /or 
treason. 

I  am  not  so  naive.  Mr.  Speaker,  asl;o 
have  expected  the  E)epartment  of  Justice 
to  actually  imdertake  such  action,  but 
my  thought  was  that  someone  had  the 


duty  to  put  them  oa  notice  that  it  should 
be  done.  As  I  expected,  the  Department 
declined  to  initiate  any  action  against 
Hobson.  which  is  in  keeping  with  their 
longstanding  position  that  criminals, 
seditionlsts,  and  anarchists  do  not  and 
cannot  exist. 

I  can  appreciate  the  difBculty  in  this 
day  and  age  of  getting  a  conviction 
against  anyone  to  stand  up  through  Su- 
preme Court  appeals  no  matter  what 
the  charge.  My  faint  hope  was  that, 
since  this  was  the  first  time  in  my  mem- 
ory that  a  Federal  Government  employee 
ever  advocated  the  violent  overthrow  of 
the  Government  with  assistance  from 
Communist  Cltina  and  Communist  Cuba, 
perhaps  the  novelty  of  such  a  proposal 
might  strike  a  responsive  chord  at  Jus- 
tice. But,  as  I  said,  I  am  not  surprised 
that  it  did  not. 

I  had  expected  better,  however,  from 
the  Social  Security  Administration.  I 
had  honestly  believed  that  the  Commis- 
sioner would  not  want  a  man  who  con- 
fessed to  his  audience  that  he  was  "a 
Socialist  and  believes  In  the  social-eco- 
nomic theories  of  Karl  Marx"  on  the 
pa3ax>ll.  But  I  was  wrong.  C(Mnmlssioner 
Ball,  apparently  sees  nothing  wrong 
with  it. 

Just  to  keep  the  record  straight  that 
I,  at  least,  tried  to  get  this  confessed 
Socialist  off  the  Federal  payrolls,  I  would 
like  to  insert  here  in  the  Record  the 
correspondence  between  myself  and  the 
two  Departments. 

Somebody  owes  an  apology  to  the 
American  people  for  all  this  and.  though 
I  am  not  to  blame.  I  will  extend  that 
apology  on  behalf  of  all  other  Federal 
employees  who  share  my  view  that  Hob- 
son is  a  disgrace  to  this  Nation  and 
should,  properly,  be  allowed  to  remain 
here  only  if  he  does  so  In  a  Jail  cell. 

My  correspondence  follows: 

Apul  10,  i960. 
Hon.  John  MrrcRxu,, 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 
Department  of  Jtutice. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkax  Mx.  ArroRNXT  axNESAL:  I  am  attach- 
ing a  copy  of  a  news  item  which  appeared 
in  the  Wednesday,  16  April  Issue  of  the 
Washington  Post. 

This  story  alleges  that  Julius  Hobson,  em- 
ployed by  the  Social  Security  Administration 
In  the  position  of  economist,  stated  before 
a  gathering  at  Georgetown  University  on 
15  April  that  he  was  "a  socialist  and  bellevee 
in  the  social-economic  theories  of  Karl 
Marx."  He  Is  quoted  also  as  saying  that  be 
believes  the  American  free-enterprise  system 
"mxiat  be  overthrown  by  force  and  violence" 
and,  further,  that  assistance  in  this  "strug- 
gle" should  be  obtained  from  Communist 
China  and  Communist  Cuba. 

Upon  my  duty  as  a  Membw  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  sworn  to 
protect  and  defend  the  United  States  against 
all  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic,  I  demand 
that  this  man  be  charged  with  sedition  and/ 
or  treason. 

I  will  appreciate  and  expect  an  immediate 
reply  as  to  what  action  you  ca\ise  to  be 
taken. 

Sincerely, 

Jox  D.  Waooonxs.  Jr. 

Dkpaxtmknt  of  JtrsncB, 
Washington,  D.C,  AprU  24. 1969. 
Hon.  Jox  D.  Waooonnix. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deax  Mr.  CoiroazasMAN:  The  Attorney 
Oeneral  has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter 


of  April  16,  1969.  concerning  a  recent  speech 
by  Mr.  Jiillus  Hobson  as  reported  In  the 
Washington  Poet.  In  your  letter  you  re- 
quested that  Mr.  Hobson  be  charged  with 
sedition  or  treason. 

Information  coming  to  this  Division  con- 
cerning alleged  statements  advocating  fOTce 
and  violence  are  of  course  reviewed  m  the 
light  of  applicable  Supreme  Court  decisions 
for  iKseslble  violation  of  federal  statutes. 
However,  In  view  of  the  First  Amendment 
guarantee  of  freedom  of  speech,  I  am  sure 
you  appreciate  that  in  the  area  of  speech 
the  evidence  requirements  necessary  to 
establish  a  violation  of  such  statutes  as  the 
Smith  Act,  for  example,  which  prohibits  the 
advocacy  of  overthrow  of  the  government  by 
force  and  violence,  are  very  stringent  Indeed. 
In  addition,  the  advocacy  must  be  of  such 
a  nature  and  accompanied  by  circumstances 
such  as  to  establish  a  clear  and  present 
danger  within  the  Judicial  Interpretation  of 
that  concept. 

Although  we  tinderstand  that  Mr.  Hobson 
Just  this  week  began  a  one  year  leave  of 
absence  from  his  employment  with  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  he  is  of 
course  still  on  the  rolls  as  a  government 
employee.  Section  7811  of  Title  6,  of  the 
U.S.  Code  states  In  part  that,  "an  Individual 
may  not  Eu;cept  or  hold  a  position  In  the 
government  of  the  United  States  or  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia  If  he 
(1)  advocates  the  overthrow  of  our  consti- 
tutional form  of  government.  .  .  ."I  under- 
stand that  the  newspaper  article  In  question 
has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  that  that  Department  will  consider 
the  applicability  of  Section  7811  In  light  of 
all  the  available  Information. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance  to  you 
please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely, 

J.  WALTxa  Yeaclkt, 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

Mat  1.  1969. 

Mr.  J.  WAI.TKK  TEAai,KT, 

Assistant  Attorney  General, 

Department  of  Justice,  Washington.  D.C. 

DxAx  Mx.  Ykaglxt:  I  have  your  letter  of 
24  April  In  response  to  my  letter  of  the  16th 
relative  to  the  remarks  made  by  Julius  Hob- 
son In  a  recent  speech. 

Am  I  right  In  understanding  your  letter 
to  say  that  the  Department  does  not  Intend 
to  investigate  Mr.  Hobson's  remarks  and 
doe#not  plan  to  initiate  any  action  against 
him? 

With  my  thanks  In  advance  for  this  clari- 
fication, - 

Joe  D.  WAOcomrxB,  Jr. 

DxPARTMXNT  or  JXTSnCE, 
Washington.  D.C.  May  9. 1969. 
Hon.  Joe  D.  Waggoni^zr, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Congressman  :  This  Is  In  reply  to 
your  letter  of  May  1,  1969,  requesting  addi- 
tional Information  concerning  the  remarks 
attributed  to  Mr.  Julius  Hobson  in  a  recent 
speech  at  Georgetown  University. 

In  response  to  your  specific  request.  In- 
vestigation Is  being  conducted  In  an  effort 
to  secure  as  accurate  report  as  possible  of 
Mr.  Hobson's  statements  at  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity. In  this  connection  I  call  your  at- 
tention to  a  letter  which  Mr.  Hobson  wrote 
concerning  the  Washington  Poet  article, 
which  letter  Is  printed  In  the  Poet  of  May  6 
and  in  which  Mr.  Hobson  takes  issue  with 
the  accuracy  of  the  earlier  news  article. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  is  also  reviewing  the  available  In- 
formation since  Mr.  Hobson  Is  on  the  rolls 
of  that  Department  as  an  employee,  although 
he  Is  currently  on  a  one  year  leave  of  ab- 
sence. 

It  Is  hoped  that  this  matter  can  be  clari- 
fied In  the  near  future. 
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A  oofj  ot  Mr.  Hobaon's  l«tt«r  to  fh«  WMh- 
iBftcB  Post  >■  attaelMd  for  jcnu  information. 
Xr  I  tmn  b*  ot  any  fftrtlMr  uilatano*  to 
yaa  pi— ■>  l«t  m*  know, 
auieamy. 

J.  WMurwm  TaiMii. 
JMtetairt  4MonMy  OtaiMrai. 


/m?i«  p,  ipffp 


PAVnUMT    ov   Bbaltb,    Kdvca- 
CftTIOir,     AMD     Wk^abb,     800UIi 

0HjuiiiT  AuamaimA-noir, 

ir«aik<i>9<o«.  Dxr..  ir^  27.  f  Mf . 
Bon.  Job  O.  WMoom*^  Jk., 

0OIIM  0/  JI«}M'CMntaMl>M, 

WflMMiatoii.  D.O. 

T>BiB  Ml  Wmuuhnu:  This  U  In  further  r«- 
qwofM  to  your  lattar  of  April  18  ooncomlnc 
•tatamonta  attrlbotad  to  ana  ot  oat  am- 
ployeaa.  ICr.  Jullna  Hohaon. 

Tbm  Oapartmant  of  Haalth,  Kduoatton,  and 
Walfara.  In  conjunction  with  the  Dapartmant 
of  Joattca  and  tba  CItU  Sarrlca  Commlaalon. 
haa  made  a  thorough  Inquiry  in  connection 
with  the  statemento  attributed  to  Mr.  Hob- 
aon.  Baaed  upon  raaulta  of  thla  Inquiry,  In- 
cluding an  eraluatlan  of  admlaalbla  ertdenoe 
available  to  ua.  the  Secretary  of  Htalth.  Bdu- 
catlon,  and  Welfare  has  concluded  that  the 
evidence  Is  Insufflclent  to  support  a  dls- 
ctpUnAsy  proceeding.  The  Secretary  and  I 
would -like  you  to  know,  howerar,  that  the 
statutaa  and  ragulatlona  defining  the  quall- 
ncatlons  and  suitability  of  Federal  amployaaa 
wUl  be  enforced  against  Mr.  Hobson  'r"\ 
any  other  employee  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  BducaUon,  and  Welfare  where  there 
la  competent  evidence  to  support  such  ac- 
tion. 

SInoaraly  yoan. 

BobktU.  Baix. 
CommiaHongr  of  Social  SecuHtg. 


PROPOSED  POSTAL  SERVICE  ACT  OF 
1969 
The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  prevloua  order 
of  the  Houw,  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Scott)  \a  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  thla 
time  to  discuss  with  the  House  the  pro- 
posed Postal  Service  Act  of  1969  now 
being  considered  by  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  We 
have  before  us  recommendations  of  the 
present  Postmaster  General  which  are 
very  similar  to  the  recommendations 
originating  with  former  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral O'Brien,  and  the  Commission  ap- 
pointed by  President  Johnson  on  postal 
reform  headed  by  Frederick  Kappel. 

This  Is  not  a  partisan  matter,  but  one 
very  close  to  the  people  of  the  country 
Most  of  us  would  agree  as  to  the  need 
to  Improve  the  postal  service;  that  par- 
tisan politics  should  be  removed  from 
the  appointment  of  rural  carriers  and 
postmasters,  and  that  postal  facilities 
and  equipment  should  be  modernized. 

Of  course.  I  am  In  favor  of  postal  re- 
form, and  agree  with  portions  of  several 
of  the  bills  now  pending  before  us.  How- 
ever, our  country  has  developed  a  clvU 
service  merit  system  which  well  may  be 
jeopardized  by  the  adoption  of  the  pro- 
posals now  before  us. 

As  the  Members  will  recall,  after  ttie 
aswaaslnaUon  of  President  Garfield  In 
1881  by  a  disgruntled  political  job  seeker 
an  effort  was  made  to  limit  the  spoils 
system  insofar  as  possible,  and  so  a 
ctvU  service  system  was  devekH>ed  which 
has  progressed  through  the  years  to  one 
In  which  85  percent  of  all  FMeral  em- 


ployees, or  roughly  some  2S  mllUoci  per- 
sons, are  included. 

This  current  compettttve  civil  service 
merit  system  has  been  copied  by  many 
State  and  local  governments  and.  while 
I  realise  it  is  not  a  perfect  system.  It  is 
alarming  to  learn  that  the  current  pro- 
posal would  eliminate  more  than  700,000 
employees  from  the  protection  and  guar- 
antees of  the  preseQt  merit  system. 

If  personnel  changes  are  necessary  or 
Inoompetent  employees  need  to  be  re- 
moved, the  machinery  exists  under  pres- 
ent law. 

This  bill  would  substitute  a  body  cor- 
porate knftwn  as  the  n.S.  Postal  Service 
for  the  Post  Office  Department.  It  would 
be  head^  by  a  nine-man  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, seven  of  whom  would  be  ap- 
pointed Ir  the  President  for  a  7-year 
term  and  who  would  serve  part  time  at 
a  salary  of  $5,000  per  annum  plus  $300 
for  each  meeting  attended.,  and  the  nec- 
essary travel  and  subsistence  expenses. 
The  seven  appointed  part-time  mem- 
bers would  select  two  additional  mem- 
bers— one  of  whom  would  be  the  chief 
executive  officer  and  the  second  would 
be  the  chief  operational  officer.  I  assume 
that  these  latter  two  would  hold  posi- 
tions comparable  to  the  present  Post- 
master General  and  Deputy  Postmaster 
General  and  they  might  well  be  the  two 
incumbents,  although  they  would  be  se- 
lected by  the  seven  part-time  Directors. 
We  must  determine  whether  removing 
the  Postmaster  General  from  the  Cabi- 
net will  Improve  postal   efficiency  and 
how  responsive  a  Corporation  will  be  to 
the  people  of  the  country. 

Section  209  of  the  proposed  bill  pro- 
vides that  laws  dealing  with  Federal 
contracts,  property,  works,  officers,  em- 
ployees, or  foundations  shall  not  apply 
to  the  exercise  of  powers  of  the  Poetal 
Service  except  Insofar  as  set  forth  In  the 
bill. 

The  same  section  thereafter  enumer- 
ates the  various  applicable  laws,  most  of 
which  relate  to  private  corporations 
dealing  with  the  Federal  Government. 
This  Is  complemented  by  section  801 
which  states: 


Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this  title 
such  appointments  and  promotlona  shall  be 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  clvU 
service  lawa  applicable  to  offloera  and  em- 
ployeea  of  the  United  States. 

And  further  on  states: 
The  board  at  Ita  discretion  and  at  any  time 
may  remove  any  appointee  of  the  board. 

The  same  section  provides  for  dual 
compensation  by  stating  that  notwith- 
standing any  provisions  of  law — 

An  officer,  agent  or  employee  of  the  United 
Statea  Government  la  eligible  to  serve  and 
receive  compensation  both  as  such  officer, 
agent  or  employee  and  as  officer,  agent  or 
employee  of  the  postal  service. 

We  have  given  a  lot  of  consideration 
over  the  years  to  the  problems  of  dual 
compensation  and  I  would  submit  that 
we  should  look  very  closely  to  any  con- 
templated law  which  would  permit  an 
employee  to  work  both  as  a  Government 
employee  and  as  an  employee  at  a  Gov- 
ernment corporation. 


In  section  803  it  is  provided  that  sick 
and  annual  leave  shall  be  retained  "until 
changed  by  the  Postal  Servloe."  and  any 
employee  of  ttae  present  Post  GOee  De- 
partment will  have  1  year  to  transfer  to 
any  open  position  in  the  Government  for 
which  he  Is  qualified. 

Of  oourse,  there  Is  no  assurance  that 
the  postal  service  will  not  change  exist- 
ing annual  and  sick  leave  provisions  of 
the  present  law.  In  fact,  there  Is  no  job 
protection  of  any  kind  provided  in  this 
bill  exo^t  through  the  process  of  collec- 
tive bargaining. 

Section  806  Indicates  that — 

Compensation  benefits  and  other  terms  and 
conditions  of  employment  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Although  there  is  the  declaratl(»i  of 
policy  that  compensation  and  benefits 
shall  be  comparable  to  the  non-Federal 
sectors  of  the  economy. 

It  Is  also  interesting  to  note  that  no 
one  can  draw  a  salary  above  level  1  of  the 
executive  scale  which  I  understand  is 
$60,000  per  year.  I  find  nothing  in  the 
act  to  limit  the  number  of  persons  in  the 
supergrades  or  even  for  that  matter  the 
number  who  might  be  paid  $60,000  per 
year. 

I  would  certainly  h(«)e  and  expect  that 
no  one  but  the  chief  executive  officer 
would  receive  a  level  1  salary,  but  the  act 
does  not  prevent  the  same  pay  being  pro- 
vided for  other  employees. 

Congress  has  been  hesitant  about 
granting  the  power  to  aiH>olnt  an  unlim- 
ited number  of  people  to  supergrade  po- 
sitions, and  we  might  consider  whether 
we  want  to  give  unlimited  power  over 
salaries  to  a  corporation  without  any 
right  of  congressional  review.  Is  this  fair 
to  other  Government  employees  and  to 
the  people  of  this  country?  This  proposal 
specifically  provides  that  the  Postal 
Service  shall  have  the  right  to  hire,  pro- 
mote, transfer,  assign,  suspend,  demote, 
discharge,  or  take  other  disciplinary  ac- 
tion, and  also  to  relieve  employees  from 
duties  because  of  lack  of  work  or  for  any 
other  legitimate  reason. 

In  my  (pinion,  it  completely  destroys 
the  civil  service  rights  of  more  than 
700.000  Federal  employees. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  want  to  say  to  the  gttitle- 
man  from  Virginia  that  I  commend  him 
most  highly  for  taking  this  time  this  af- 
ternoon to  speak  on  this  subject.  Hearings 
have  started  before  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  on 
this  corporate  Idea  of  so-called  reform  in 
the  Post  Office  Department.  "Hie  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Scott)  has 
asked  many  questions  concerning  this,  in 
the  hearings  as  has  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  I  will  say  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  they  should  take  a  long,  hard 
look  at  the  proposal  as  It  stands  .before 
the  committee  before  they  become  com- 
mitted to  the  Idea  of  corporate  reform  in 
the  Poet  Office  Department. 

We  will  all  admit,  as  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  will  agree,  that 
many  things  can  be  done  In  the  Poet 
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OfQce  Department  to  Improve  the  serv- 
ice, to  improve  the  policymaking,  the 
general  deportment  of  the  Department; 
but  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  a  corporate 
idea  of  operation  with  the  lltendly  scores 
of  unanswered  questions  that  go  along 
with  it,  such  as,  How  is  the  Department 
going  to  issue  $8  or  $10  billion  worth  of 
bonds  without  the  full  faith  and  credit  of 
the  United  States  pledged  to  the  backing 
of  the  bonds,  and  so  on  and  so  forth,  up 
and  down  the  line?  There  are  scores  and 
scores  of  unanswered  questions,  and, 
speaking  for  myself,  they  must  be  an- 
swered before  I  can  support  the  corpo- 
rate idea  of  reform  in  the  Poet  Office. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  comments  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa.  I  am  sure  we  would  agree  that 
there  is  a  need  for  postal  reform,  but 
there  may  be  disagreement  as  to  the 
method  by  which  it  should  be  accom- 
plished. I  would  agree  that  we  should 
look  very  carefully  to  each  portion  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  am 
quite  sure  the  gentleman  In  the  well,  as 
well  as  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  would 
certainly  be  in  the  forefront  of  seeing 
that  these  questions  are  answered.  I 
would  join  with  both  the  gentlemen  in 
the  hope  that  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment has  the  answers.  I  know  that  both 
gentlemen  are  fairmlnded  men  who 
have  open  minds,  and  if  the  answers 
come  In,  as  certainly  the  Post  Office  says 
they  will  come  in,  that  then  the  gentle- 
men will  join  in  this  proposal  or  some 
similar  proposal  to  see  that  the  problems 
of  the  Post  Office  Department  are  taken 
care  of. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Of  course,  we  are  interested  in  what  Is 
best  for  the  people  of  the  country  as 
well  as  the  present  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. 

The  proposal  now  before  the  commit- 
tee indicates  that  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  Congress  that  the  postal  service 
shall  obtain  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments or  settle  disputes  by  arbitration. 
The  arbitrators  are  nine  in  number, 
each  of  whom  shall  receive  level  5  sal- 
aries, three  to  be  appointed  by^^the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Direc- 
tor, and  three  by  the  American  Arbitra- 
tion Association,  and  the  six  named 
shall  appoint  the  remaining  three.  These 
arbitrators  would  have  the  right  to  ap- 
point experts  and  assistants,  subject  to 
the  civil  service  laws. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  see  why  they  would 
obtain  civil  service  employees  to  assist 
them,  when  all  other  personnel  would 
be  non-clvll-service  employees.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  can  remove  politics  from 
the  Post  Office  Service  without  destroy- 
ing the  civil  service  merit  system.  Col- 
lective bargaining  may  be  a  very  fine 
way  for  the  private  sector  of  our  econ- 
omy to  settle  Its  differences,  but  labor 
always  retains  the  right  to  strike  as  its 
ultimate  weapon. 

In  fact,  the  president  of  the  United 


Federation  of  Postal  Clerks  insists  that, 
without  the  right  to  strike,  postal  clerks 
would  ultimately  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Postal  Corporation.  As  it  Is,  Congress  has 
spent  more  than  half  a  century  building 
up  a  merit  system  for  Government  em- 
ployees in  the  interest  of  the  public.  I 
would  hope  that  we  will  not,  In  one  swoop, 
remove  all  of  these  rights  for  one- fourth 
of  all  Federal  Government  employees. 

Chapter  10  of  the  proposal  provides 
that  the  pocstal  service  may  borrow  an 
amount  not  exceeding  $10  billion,  pledg- 
ing the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. And,  large  as  this  Is,  it  may  well 
be  the  least  controversial  portion  of  the 
entire  bill,  because  certalrily  we  do  need 
to  have  modem  facilities  and  equip- 
ment if  we  are  to  operate  an  efficient 
postal  service.  In  fact,  I  am  willing  to 
vote  In  favor  of  funds  to  construct 
modem  facilities  under  our  present  leas- 
ing procedures. 

Chapter  12  of  the  act  provides  for 
postal  service  at  reasonable  and  equi- 
table rates  and  fees  and  expresses  the 
Congressional  intent  that  rates  and  ap- 
propriations shall  meet  current  and 
projected  costs  of  the  service. 

We  should  remember  that  an  old  estab- 
lished agency  like  the  Post  Office  pro- 
vides a  great  number  of  public  services 
at  little  or  no  cost,  including  alien  address 
reporting,  miscellaneous  services  for 
agencies  occupying  post  office  buildings, 
sale  of  savings  bonds  and  stamps  for  the 
Treasury  Department,  sale  of  migratory 
bird  hunting  stamps  for  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  civil  service  Information 
for  Federal  jobs,  and  sale  of  documentary 
stamps,  and  numerous  other  matters 
which  do  not  appear  to  be  recognized  in 
this  proposal. 

We  might  also  realize  that  rural  mail 
service,  which  serves  a  major  portion  of 
our  citizens,  never  has  paid  its  way,  and 
under  a  strict  proflt-and-loss  manage- 
ment, delivery  of  the  rural  mail  service 
could  be  curtailed  or  eliminated. 

Provision  is  made  for  rate  commis- 
sioners with  salaries  at  level  5  of  the 
executive  schedule,  serving  for  a  term  of 
6  years,  with  their  decisions  reversible 
by  the  board. 

The  act  also  provides  that  proposed 
changes  in  rates  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  but  woxild  be  final  In  60  days 
unless  both  Houses  of  Congress  adopted 
a  concurrent  resolution  disapproving  a 
change.  Frankly,  I  doubt  that  Congress 
would  act  exi>edltlously  enough  with  a 
period  of  60  days  to  adopt  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  disapproval. 

In  fact.  If  the  postal  service  has  full 
power  to  fix  the  wages  of  employees  and 
operate  the  postal  service,  Congress 
would  have  little  practical  choice  If 
higher  rates  were  necessary  to  pay  the 
cost  of  operating  the  service  and  the  in- 
debtedness for  facilities. 

There  seems  to  be  no  other  provision 
for  congressional  oversight. 

The  poetal  service  is  close  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  coimtry.  We  are  their  elected 
representatives.  In  the  event  that  mail 
is  not  delivered  In  an  efficient  manner 
or  the  rates  are  not  to  the  liking  of  the 
people,  they  will  be  very  prompt  to  let 
us  know.  I  believe  we  have  a  respon- 


sibility In  this  field,  and  In  the  event  this 
corporation  does  come  Into  being  we  will 
have  little  or  no  control  over  It.  If  we 
eliminate  civil  service  career  status,  give 
up  our  authority  to  fix  salaries  and  postal 
rates,  we  may  weU  have  more  public 
clamor  than  presently  exists  about  postal 
operations. 

Let  us  take  a  long  look  at  each  para- 
graph of  this  bill  before  any  commitment 
is  made,  because  certainly  we  do  not 
want  to  kill  the  patient  to  cure  the  dis- 
ease. Let  us  ask  ourselves  several  ques- 
tions. Will  we  be  able  to  provide  more 
efficient  postal  service  to  the  coimtry  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  bill?  What 
effect  will  it  have  on  postal  rates  and 
upon  the  welfare  of  the  postal  workers? 
How  responsive  will  a  corporation  be  to 
the  people  of  the  country  or  to  their 
elected  representatives?  Will  removing 
the  Postmaster  General  from  the  Cabi- 
net Improve  postal  efficiency?  Is  this  the 
best  postal  reform  bill  that  Congress  can 
produce?   - 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  iAx. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  First,  I 
wish  to  commend  the  gentleman  for 
bringing  this  subject  to  the  floor  and 
for  his  scholarly  approach  to  the  bill 
which  is  being  considered. 

I  certainly  join  with  the  gentleman  In 
the  view  that  the  bill  Is  not  necessarily 
perfect.  It  needs  much  study  and  It  needs 
much  consideration  by  the  gentleman's 
committee,  and  quite  likely  needs  amend- 
ment. 

Yet  I  am  sure,  as  I  said  earlier,  that 
the  gentleman  has  an  open  mind  about 
this  bill.  If  he  finds  proper  answers  to 
his  questions,  he  will  give  consideration 
to  reporting  the  bill. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  has  Joined  in 
Introducing  the  bill.  As  I  have  said  many 
times,  I  am  not  wedded  to  every  word 
in  the  bin  that  has  been  proposed,  but  I 
do  feel  It  Is  something  that  needs  con- 
sideration promptly  if  we  are  going  to  do 
something  about  the  situation  in  the 
Post  Office  Department. 

Why  Is  there  a  need  for  any  bill  at  all? 
I  believe  the  answer  is  that  the  Post 
Office  Department  in  many  respects  has 
just  fallen  apart.  This  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  employees.  I  do  not  think  it  Is 
necessarily  the  fault  of  the  management 
of  the  Post  Office  Department.  It  Is,  In 
my  opinion,  the  fault  of  the  present  sys- 
tem under  which  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment operates. 

The  gentleman  very  properly  suggested 
there  can  be  considerable  improvement 
with  or  witljout  a  Postal  Corporation, 
such  as  we  are  talking  about  today.  But  I 
believe  we  have  a  duty  to  Inquire  as  to 
whether  the  Postal  Corporation  will  be 
a  better  answer  than  any  other.  We. 
should  make  a  searching  Inquiry  and  not 
write  it  off  out  of  hand. 

I  have  some  considerable  concern  as 
to  just  what  Is  the  duty  of  a  Congressman 
to  his  constituents.  When  it  comes  to 
the  question  of  the  Post  Office,  what  Is 
our  responsibility?  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man would  agree  that  our  initial  re- 
sponsibility is  to  see  that  the  citizens 
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of  thla  country  have  «  flrat-daM  postal 
tystcm.  that  they  get  their  mall  delivered 
promptly  and  get  their  mall  delivered 
In  good  condition. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man at  this  point  It  Is  something  like  a 
serviceman  talking  with  a  chaplain.  If 
the  pe(9le  are  not  satisfied  with  the  mall 
delivery  they  are  receiving  they  write  to 
their  Congressman. 

One  of  my  concerns  is.  what  control 
will  Congress  have  over  this  Postal  Cor- 
poraftlon?  It  appears  that  we  would  give 
almost  unlimited  power.  This  Is  a  very 
genuine  concern  of  mine.  Of  course,  we 
can  repeal  the  law,  but  we  know  it  Is 
easier  to  pass  a  law  than  It  Is  to  repeal 
one. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Certainly 
I  agree  with  the  gentleman.  This  is  one 
of  the  things  which  concerns  me  when 
I  look  to  my  duty  to  my  people  back  In 
my  own  district.  Yet,  am  I  not  exercising 
my  duty  if  I  find  there  is  a  better  system, 
perhaps  a  Postal  Corporation,  and  give 
.  my  people  the  benefit  of  that  service? 
44.  .the  gentleman  has  suggested,  the 
law  could  be  repealed  the  day  after  it 
Is  passed,  or  any  section  could  be 
amended,  yet  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
once  a  bill  is  passed  it  is  hard  to  repeal 
It  It  is  not  quite  as  hard  to  amend  it, 
but  even  that  presents  some  difDculties. 
One  of  the  things  which  troubles  the 
Post  Office  Department,  in  my  opinion. 
Is  the  lack  of  continuity  that  we  see  In 
the  Poet  Office  Department. 

I  think  In  the  last  8  years,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  we  have  had  five  Postmasters 
General  for  various  reasons  which  we 
shall  not  even  argue  about  here.  The 
point  is  that  if  you  are  going  to  take  a 
Federal  department  which,  as  the  Post- 
master General  has  said,  is  as  near  to  a 
business  as  any  Federal  department,  and 
operate  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  people, 
you  need  better  continuity  than  we  have 
seen  over  the  last  number  of  years. 

Again  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  that 
this  is  not  a  partisan  issue.  The  Post  Of- 
fice Department  has  gotten  worse  and 
worse  and  worse  no  matter  who  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  White  House  or  who 
had  control  of  Congress. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man on  this  question  of  continuity.  I  saw 
the  Postmaster  General  on  television  yes- 
terday. He  expressed  concern  about  this 
particular  provision,  saying  very  much 
as  the  gentleman  has  just  now  said. 
There  are  a  number  of  bills  which  are 
pending  before  our  committee  that  would 
give  the  Postmaster  General  a  longer 
status  than  the  present  administration 
may  be  in  power,  In  fact  up  to  12  years. 
As  I  understand  the  present  bill  which  Is 
being  proposed,  the  Postmaster  General 
is  appointed  and  serves  at  the  will  of  the 
seven  part-time  directors.  There  are  a 
number  of  approaches  that  can  be  used 
which  will  accomplish  the  same  thing 
without  having  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
bad  features  of  this  present  proposal. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  One  of  the 
bad  features  of  the  present  system,  I 
might  say,  of  course,  is  the  political  na- 
ture of  the  system  which  permeates  the 
entire  thing.  The  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia made  a  point  earlier  about  the 


^wlls  system,  which  I  believe  came  about 
under  President  Garfield.  Tet  do  we  not 
find  in  many  respects  today  some  of  that 
same  problem  existing  with  the  Post  Of- 
fice? The  posUl  employee  gets  his  Job 
in  many  cases  because  he  happens  to 
know  one  of  us.  This  has  not  been  my 
good  fortune  since  I  have  been  here,  I 
might  say,  because  he  has  had  to  know 
somebody  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
in  order  to  be  appointed. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  sure  that  the  gentle- 
man would  agree  and  commend  the  pres- 
ent administration  for  removing  partisan 
politics  from  the  appointment  of  rural 
mail  carriers  by  administrative  action. 
I  hope  that  Congress  by  law  will  do  the 
same  thing.  My  only  regret  is  that  we 
did  It  so  early  in  the  new  administration. 
If  we  had  appointed  a  few  Republicans 
and  not  left  all  of  the  Democrats  in  be- 
fore we  went  on  a  nonpartisan  basis,  I 
believe  it  would  have  been  better. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  agree. 
I  have  several  county  chairmen  In  my 
district  who  waited  for  8  years  in  order 
to  be  able  to  name  somebody  to  a  rural 
route  only  to  find  at  the  last  minute  that 
they  would  not  be  able  to  get  to  do  it. 
Yet.  if  the  administration's  approach  to 
taking  the  Post  Office  out  of  politics  is 
to  have  any  credibility  at  all.  it  has  to  be 
done  as  we  have  done  it,  in  my  opinion. 
For  example,  if  we  went  along  for  a  year 
or  two  and  put  in  all  Republicans  and 
then  came  up  with  a  scheme  to  take  the 
Post  Office  out  of  politics,  I  would  sug- 
gest to  the  gentleman  that  the  press  and 
the  party  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
would  very  rightly.  I  think,  have  a  legiti- 
mate complaint  that  perhaps  what  we 
did  was  not  credible.  So  I  believe  it  had 
to  be  done  in  this  way.  I  regret  it,  be- 
cause I  had  some  great  people  that  I  was 
going  to  move  into  the  Post  Office.  IPor 
the  good  of  the  country,  though,  and  per- 
haps for  the  good  of  the  long-range  polit- 
ical effect  on  o\ir  own  party,  this  may  be 
the  thing  to  do.  As  the  gentleman  has 
suggested,  much  of  this  proposal  did  not 
necessarily  originate  with  this  adminis- 
tration. I  do  commend  this  administra- 
tion, however,  for  its  willingness  to  move 
forward  early  and  forthrlghtly  In  this 
area. 

Now,  If  I  can  draw  the  gentleman 
back  to  some  of  the  problems  that  I  see 
which  prompted  this  Postal  Corporation 
proposal. 

I  would  like  to  read.  If  I  may.  Just  a 
short  paragraph  fnan  the  President's 
statement  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives when  he  sent  his  message  over  here 
on  the  Postal  Corporation.  This  la  a 
quote  from  President  Nixon: 

Bncumbered  by  obaolet*  faclUttea.  Inade- 
quat«  capital,  and  outdated  operating  prac- 
tlcM,  tbe  Post  01Bc«  Department  U  falling 
the  mall  uaer  In  terma  of  service,  falling  ttM 
taxpayer  In  temu  of  coat,  and  falling  the 
postal  worker  In  terma  of  tnily  rewarding 
employment.  It  la  time  for  a  ctaanga. 

Well,  now.  It  Is  my  good  fortune  to 
serve  on  the  Post  Office  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  This 
Is  my  first  year  and  I  admit  that  I  have 
a  lot  to  learn  about  what  takes  place  In 
the  Post  Office  Depfutment.  Yet  (me 
thing  that  struck  me  right  between  the 


eyes  early  Is  that  because  of  our  budget- 
ary problems  In  the  Government,  the 
facilities  that  are  so  desperately  needed 
for  the  Post  Office  Department  to  come 
Into  the  20th  century,  are  not  going  to  be 
made  available,  cannot  be  made  avail- 
able through  the  funding  process  through 
which  we  have  to  go. 

If  my  recollection  Is  right,  we  came  up 
with  $170  million  for  new  facilities  In  the 
Post  Office  Department   bill   this  year. 
That  Is  Just  not  sufficient  to  even  stay 
even  and  much  less  get  the  jump  on  the 
problems  In  the  Post  Office  Department. 
So,   one  of  the  aspects — and  as  the 
gentleman  suggested,  perhaps  one  of  the 
least  controversial  aspects  of  the  Postal 
Corporation — is  the  proposal  to  give  the 
Corporation  bonding  authority  up  to  $10 
billion  so  that  they  can  finance  the  new 
facilities  that  are  needed.  As  the  gentle- 
man knows,  serving  on  the  committee  on 
which  he  serves,  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment is  developing  new  equipment  and 
modem  techniques  and  is  trying  to  put 
them  Into  practice.  Yet  they  cannot  get 
some  of  this  equipment  into  a  building 
because  the  ceiling  is  too  low,  because 
the  doors  &n  not  large  enough,  or  the 
rooms  are  not  large  enough,  or  the  poet 
office  Is  downtown  and  you  cannot  get  all 
of  your  employees  Into  the  area.  Yet 
there  Is  so  much  that  needs  to  be  done 
to  make  the  working  conditions  of  the 
employees  better  and  to  make  the  facili- 
ties adequate  in  order  that  they  may  use 
this  modem  equipment — the  computer- 
ized equipment  if  you  will — and  all  of 
the  other  technical  developments  that 
have  come  about. 

One  of  the  things  that  disturbs  me  and 
one  of  the  things  that  has  drawn  me 
closer  to  the  Postal  Corporation  is  the 
question  of  how  do  you  finance  all  these 
facilities  that  are  needed  If  we  are  going 
to  have  an  adequate  modern  post  ofiDce 
system  to  serve  the  people? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man at  this  point  that  there  are  bills 
pending  before  the  committee  that  would 
set  up  a  postal  financing  authority  but 
would  not  provide  for  a  corporation 
which  would  manage  the  entire  depart- 
ment. The  authority  would  have  Juris- 
diction over  the  construction  of  new 
facilities  and  equipment  for  the  Poet 
Office  Department,  but  it  would  remain 
a  department  within  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

Now,  in  my  opinion  this  is  something 
that  our  committee  must  consider  item 
by  item.  I  am  not  prepared  at  this  time 
to  say  that  I  would  favor  any  one  bill. 
But  the  thing  that  Is  contained  In  this 
proposal  which  I  find  repulsive  Is  tbe 
removal  of  the  employees  from  civil 
service  protection.  I  may  be  prejudiced 
on  this  because  I  have  been  a  civil  serv- 
ice employee  for  more  than  26  years.  On 
occasion  people  say  that  you  cannot  re- 
move an  Incompetent  employee.  I  do  not 
believe  that.  I  think  you  can.  You  can 
bring  charges  and  have  a  hearing  and 
you  can  remove  anyone.  Certainly  I 
would  favor  removing  any  Incompetent 
employee,  but  I  do  not  want  to  take 
away  the  protection  of  Civil  Service  from 
one-fourth  of  all  Government  employees 
as  thl^  particular  bill  would  do. 
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Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
l^yeaker.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  the  gentleman  has  a  very  valid 
concern  there.  As  I  think  the  gentle- 
man pointed  out  In  his  initial  remarks, 
however,  the  civil  service  retirement  pro- 
visions would  still  apply  under  the  new 
prwosal. 

"The  post  office  worker  would  not  lose 
ground,  if  you  will,  in  his  pay  level  or 
his  working  conditions  by  the  proposal 
of  the  Postmaster  General.  ITie  em- 
ployee would  then  be  able  to  sit  down 
and  bargain  collectively.  One  of  the 
changes  that  the  letter  carriers  and  the 
clerks  and  others  have  been  pushing  this 
year  is  the  right  to  union  recognition 
by  the  workers  as  opposed  to  the  Execu- 
tive order  of  the  President  of  some  years 
ago.  This  would  give  the  employee  that 
right,  but  it  would  go  a  step  further — 
and  I  have  had  some  discussion  with 
some  of  my  employees  in  my  district 
about  this — they  state  they  want  the 
right  to  bargain,  but  they  still  want  to 
come  to  Congress  for  their  pay. 

What  this  proposal  would  do  would 
very  simply  say  that  you  bargain  for 
your  working  conditions,  your  pay,  and 
all  the  other  questions  that  are  prop- 
erly before  the  bargaining  process.  The 
only  place,  as  I  see  it,  that  it  falls  short 
of  what  perhaps  unions  generally  get  or 
like  is  the  right  to  strike. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  binding  ar- 
bitration is  provided  for.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  procedure  to  settle  disputes  far 
surpasses  the  present  procedure  that  the 
average  employee  in  the  Post  Office  has. 
I  find  from  talking  to  management,  as 
well  as  the  carriers  and  the  clerks,  that 
the  procedure  they  presently  have  Is  not 
acceptable  to  either  side.  These  things 
go  on  and  on  forever,  and  if  one  party  or 
the  other  does  not  really  want  to  settle 
It,  or  does  not  know  how  to  come  up 
with  an  answer,  it  hardly  ever  does  get 
settled. 

So  this  would  set  up  a  definite  proce- 
dure outside  of  the  Post  Office,  as  I  im- 
derstand  It,  so  that  you  can  have  binding 
arbitration  and  settle  disputes  at  an  ear- 
lier occasion,  and  let  the  parties  go  on 
about  their  Job  of  serving  the  public. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  that  I  would  favor 
union  recognition  rather  than  have 
its  rights  depend  upon  an  Executive  or- 
der because  certainly  an  Executive  order 
can  be  revoked  at  any  time.  But  this  pro- 
posal goes  much  further  than  that.  Inci- 
dentally, it  does  say  that  the  Board  may 
at  its  discretion  at  any  time  remove  any 
appohitee  of  the  Board.  So  that  the 
Board  has  this  power  imder  the  pro- 
posed bill,  and  the  civil  service  protec- 
tion would  be  entirely  removed.  But  an 
employee  would  have  the  right  to  have 
any  dispute  arbitrated. 

Frankly,  I  have  some  concern  about  a 
board  of  arbitration  having  the  power 
to  make  a  final  decision.  If  we  are  talk- 
ing about  Oovenunent  employees.  In  my 
opinion  the  Government  should  make 
the  final  decision,  and  not  an  outside 
group. 

So  while  I  would  give  them  the  right 
to  be  recognized  by  law,  I  would  still 
want  to  preserve  the  final  decision  as  to 


working  conditions,  and  so  forth,  in  the 
Government. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Where 
would  the  gentleman  have  It  remain,  if 
I  may  ask?  Within  Congress,  or  within 
a  branch  of  the  Government?  What  does 
the  gentleman  have  in  mind? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Frankly,  I  would  preserve 
the  present  system  insofar  as  the  civil 
service  laws  and  regulations  are  con- 
cerned. We  have  over  more  than  half  a 
century  developed  these  rules.  I  would 
have  Congress  continue  to  fix  the  pay  of 
employees. 

Now,  let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
during  this  dialog  I  do  not  want  to  prej- 
udice myself,  because  I  am  on  this 
committee,  and  frankly  I  would  prefer 
to  hear  all  alternative  proposals.  I  would 
hope  that  the  committee,  after  hearing 
all  sides,  would  work  its  will  and  make 
a  presentation  to  both  bodies  of  Con- 
gress. 

This  is  something  that  we  should 
decide  after  a  full  hearing  rather  than 
in  the  little  discussion  that  we  are  hav- 
ing on  the  floor  today.  My  entire  purpose 
in  bringing  this  up  was  so  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Ho'use  would  realize  that  there 
are  some  pitfalls  in  this  bill,  and  would 
give  close  scrutiny  to  the  entire  proposal 
before  pledging  to  support  the  present  bill 
that  we  are  discussing. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  May  I 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  will  likewise 
reserve  my  option,  and  I  would  not  have 
it  understood  that  the  discussion  we  are 
having  here  is  an  attempt  to  put  either 
one  of  us  in  concrete,  because  I  beUeve 
this  is  too  important  a  subject.  Yet  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  will  agree  with  me 
that  it  is  so  important  that  it  merits 
debate. 

It  should  be  debated.  It  should  be  dis- 
cussed at  length.  The  people  of  this 
country,  Goverrmient  officials  and  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  ought  to  have  it  de- 
bated and  they  ought  to  know  what  all 
the  sides  are,  and  having  come  to  a  rea- 
sonable conclusion  based  on  what  is 
brought  out  in  debate,  then  perhaps  we 
wUl  come  up  with  the  best  answer,  what- 
ever the  best  answer  is. 

I  certainly  join  with  the  gentleman  in 
that  view  and  I  would  not  want  anything 
that  has  been  said  here  today  to  indicate 
particularly  that  any  of  us  are  set  in  our 
position  to  the  point  where  we  carmot 
move  one  way  or  another. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  velll  the  gen- 
tleman 3^eld? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  taking  this  time. 
and  with  such  erudition  bringing  this 
problem  to  the  Members  in  advance  of 
what  may  come  out  in  the  form  of  a  final 
report  of  the  committee.  Because,  in 
this  way  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
carry  on  a  dialog  and  to  think  and  to 
debate  on  both  sides  of  the  problem,  be- 
fore the  fact. 

Therefore  I  have  listened  with  inter- 
est, and  I  want  to  ccmimend  all  the  gen- 


tlemen who  have  participated  in  this 
preview,  so  to  speak,  of  the  postal  reform 
bill,  regardless  of  what  may  come  out  of 
the  committee. 

The  gentleman  knows  that  I  serve  on 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and 
I  think  I  take  my  hat  off  to  no  one  in 
trying  to  protect  the  serviceman  or  vet- 
eran, and  I  know  the  gentleman  in  the 
well,  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  feels  exactly  the  same  way  as 
does  the  gentleman  f?om  Alabama.  We 
apply  this  equally  to  our  dedicated  and 
serving  postal  personnel. 

But  I  do  wonder.  If  in  consideration  of 
a  new  proposed  bill,  for  postal  reform, 
whether  it  will  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion In  regard  to  the  currently  possible 
two  retirement  programs  of  the  two 
careers,  in  the  services,  as  it  affects  the 
taxpayers  by  double  jeopardy,  perhaps? 

I  have  in  mind  a  veteran  who  has 
served  over  20  years  and  who  retires 
under  the  current  regulations,  from  the 
armed  services,  and  he  may  be  service 
cormected  physically  disabled  and  there- 
fore is  tax  exempt,  insofar  as  his  retire- 
ment income  is  concerned.  Then  he  ap- 
plies to  the  Post  Office  Department  and 
is  almost  vamped  into  the  postal  service 
and  starts  another  career  which  ends 
with  civil  service  retirement  in  this  ca- 
pacity. Because  of  the  veterans'  prefer- 
ence he  cannot  be  fired  or  reassigned, 
and  he  has  certain  rights  over  and  above 
what  management  would  ordinarily  con- 
trol. 

It  is  a  question,  as  the  gentleman  ob- 
viously realizes  and  we  do  not  want  to 
be  locked  in  on  this  plan.  I  appreciate, 
having  been  formerly  a  personnel  chief 
in  the  civil  service  as  well  as  in  the  mili- 
tary, as  to  rights  and  tenure  and  so 
forth,  but  it  does  seem  as  though  in  al- 
lowing that  extra  and  assured  position, 
is  bad  for  management  and  It  is  bad 
for  the  taxpayers  in  that  the  man  has 
two  careers,  one  almost  automatically 
following  the  other,  and  he  draws  pro- 
tected disabiliy  retirement.  Incentive  is 
often  poor.  Then  they  add  to  that  the 
civil  service  retirement  in  addition  to 
that  of  the  armed  services. 

I  just  wonder  if  in  consideration  of 
the  new  bill  there  would  be  any  oppor- 
tunity to  review  and  to  equate  and/or 
justify  this  pressure  on  the  Treasury,  and 
good  management. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  in 
response  to  the  gentleman  read  a  small 
paragraph  which  is  in  section  801  of  the 
proposal. 

It  says: 

Those  provlslona  of  title  5  which  were 
formerly  known  aa  the  Veterans*  Preference 
Act  shall  apply  to  the  postal  service.  The 
provisions  of  section  459  of  title  60,  appendix 
(concerning  reemployment  rights  of  former 
military  personnel) ,  shall  apply  to  the  postal 
service  In  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  to  private  employers. 

Insofar  as  cost  to  the  Government  Is 
concerned,  as  I  read  this  proposal,  we 
are  giving  complete  authority  to  a  cor- 
poration. I  am  not  in  a  position  to  know 
how  responsive  this  corporation  will  be. 
It  is  not  accountable  to  Congress  except 
that  we  may  veto  the  rates.  I  would  hope 
that  we  would  bare  a  good  corporation. 
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m  corporation  that  would  do  a  good  job. 
But  I  am  very  concerned  about  this 
Congress,  which  la  cloae  to  the  p«ople, 
giving  carte  blanche  authority  to  a  pub- 
lic corporation  that  we  hav«  no  real 
control  over. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further.  I  think  hla  answer 
to  my  stipulated  case  U  exactly  correct, 
and  I  full  well  understand  that  he  is  more 
concerned  with  the  powers  and  the  ex- 
clusions of  the  proposed  new  Corpora- 
tion, the  quasi-governmental  Corpora- 
tion, than  otherwise.  But  would  he  not 
agree  with  me  that  perhaps.  In  the  name 
of  good  management,  whether  It  be  in  a 
Cabinet  branch  on  a  corporate  branch, 
as  far  as  handling  ihe  mall  is  concerned, 
there  still  must  b«-e6me  latitude  for  man- 
agement to  hire,  to  fire,  to  grant  tenure 
or  not  gramt  tenure,  which  may  be  over- 
done In  the  name  of  a  veteran's  prior 
service  and  prior  physical  disability?  It 
seems  unaccountable  to  me,  insofar  as 
Congress'  relation  to  the  taxpayer  is  con- 
cerned, that  we  should  Insist  that  man- 
^ageAent  hire  40-percent  or  the  full  90- 
~perc«]it  physically  disabled  veteran,  take 
him  on  with  all  preference  rights  and 
everything  else,  and  not  be  able  to  fire 
him  or  promote  over  him.  and  so  forth, 
and  then  pass  this  on  to  a  corporation, 
and  then  let  him  end  up  with  two  In- 
comes, one  taxable  after  so  many  addi- 
tional years  of  Federal  service,  after 
maybe  age  38  to  40  in  the  postal  service, 
and  continuing  to  treat  the  one  that  he 
got  prior  to  that  age.  or  21  plus  his  serv- 
ice, including  disability  in  the  military 
service  as  nontaxable.  One  would  ques- 
tion physical  abUlty  to  perform  In  the 
severe  cases. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  might  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  In  addition  to  the  concern  that 
he  is  expressing,  this  bill  expressly  pro- 
vides that  a  person  can  be  at  the  same 
time  an  employee  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  an  employee  of  the  Postal 
Corporation,  so  he  might  well  be  holding 
two  jobs  and  have  the  retirement  that 
the  gentleman  is  speaking  about.  He 
could  be  drawing  retirement  from  the 
military  while  at  the  same  time  holding 
two  jobs. 

Mr.  HALL.  As  the  gentleman  said.  I 
do  not  want  to  be  locked  in  on  this  posi- 
tion. I  do  appreciate  the  value  of  tenure, 
as  far  as  getting  good  employees  is  con- 
cerned, but  when  there  is  one  who  is  bad 
In  management,  whether  It  be  in  a 
Cabinet-level  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment, providing  individual  service,  or 
whether  it  be  a  quasi-governmental  or- 
ganization, it  cannot  help  the  operation. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  That  would  be  a  matter 
to  be  determined  by  the  Congress  rather 
than  an  independent  corporation. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
wholeheartedly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  we  will  write  this 
Into  the  bill. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  wlU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  The  gen- 
tleman has  made  a  statement  that  I  do 
not  necessarily  question,  but  it  worries 
me  stUl.  The  gentleman  sftjrs  that  under 


the  bill  an  employee  could  be  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Federal  Government  as 
well  as  the  Postal  Corporation  at  the 
same  time. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  May  I  ntA  this  to  the 
gentleman.  It  appears  on  page  59  of  the 
PosUl  Service  Act  of  IMS,  and  It  reads 
this  way: 

Notwlthf  nding  S*cUons  MSa.  M33,  663ft, 
and  5630  of  TtU«  V.  and  any  other  provUlon 
of  law.  an  oOcw.  agent  or  employee  of  the 
United  sutee  OoTemment  la  eUglble  to  serve 
and  receive  compenaaUon  both  as  such  of- 
floer.  agent  or  employees  and  as  officer,  agent 
or  employee  of  the  PosUl  Service,  other  than 
as  a  member  of  the  Board. 

That  language  appears  in  section  801, 
the  concluding  paragraph. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  May  I 
ask  the  gentleman  If  that  has  come  up 
in  the  hearings  yet? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  have  not  heard  It  men- 
tioned in  the  hearings. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  am  not 
in  a  position  to  argue  the  point  pro  or 
con  here,  but  I  hope  the  gentleman  wlU 
explore  that  to  a  great  extent  when  the 
time  comes  to  talk  about  that  particular 
section. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  would  hope  we  would 
explore  each  paragraph. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  might 
shed  some  light  on  that  particular  sec- 
tion, because  there  is  a  provision  in  the 
bill  as  drafted  which  does  repeal  the 
prohibition  against  dual  compensation 
now  in  the  statute.  This  has  not  to  my 
knowledge  been  covered  in  the  hearings 
up  to  this  point,  but  certainly  It  would 
be  my  intention  to  try  to  ascertain  the 
reasons  for  the  repeal  of  the  present 
provisions  against  dual  compensation. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  fur- 
ther? I  have  a  few  more  thoughts  I  would 
like  to  explore. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  point  has  to  do  with  the 
panel  of  rate  commissioners.  As  the  gen- 
tleman has  described  them  in  his  initial 
comments,  the  panel  is  answerable  to 
what  I  suppose  we  might  call  public  di- 
rectors, sometimes  called  outside  direc- 
tors. This  panel  of  rate  commissioners, 
as  I  see  it.  gives  to  the  Post  OfQce  an  op- 
portimity  to  provide  a  rate  system  to  do 
away  with  subsidies  as  we  know  them  in 
the  postal  system.  It  would  not  do  away 
with  the  Congress  appropriating  money 
to  cover  such  things  as  franking  privi- 
leges and  perhaps  agricultural  bulletins, 
and  things  that  are  sent  out  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  For  these,  money  would 
be  appropriated,  and  that  money  would 
be  paid  over  to  the  Poet  OfSce  Depart- 
ment, and  that  money  plus  the  postal 
rates  should  In  5  years.  If  all  goes  well, 
keep  the  Post  OfBce  Department  on  a 
pco^-as-you-go  basis,  more  or  less. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  This  is  my  understanding. 
For  any  portion  of  the  mall  that  the 
CongreM  feei«  should  be  subsidized,  that 
should  not  pay  Ita  own  way.  which  we 


feel  Is  a  public  service,  whether  It  is  the 
franking  privilege,  educational  material 
or  newspapers,  or  anything  of  this  na- 
ture, as  I  understand  the  bill,  the  Con- 
gress can  make  such  appropriations  aa 
It  considers  proper  and  this  would  re- 
duce the  cost  of  the  mailing  of  anything 
that  the  Congress  feels  should  be  sub- 
sidized. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  One  of 
the  big  complaints  over  the  years  has 
been  very  simply  that  the  Congress  Is 
subsidizing  too  much,  that  we  have  spent 
approximately  $8  billion  In  the  last  10 
years,  and  it  is  suggested  that  over  the 
next  10  years  we  may  spend  $15  to  $16 
billion.  These  are  figures  that  have  come 
from  the  Post  Office  Department.  We 
have  spent  that  in  subsidizing  the  malls 

The  argument  is  that  the  mail  user 
should  pay  for  his  own  service  and  the 
person  who  does  not  use  the  malls  to 
any  great  extent  should  not  have  to  pay 
the  bill  through  taxes. 

Now,  assuming  that  this  proposal  goes 
In,  we  then  have  the  rate  commissioners 
who  report  to  the  outside  directors,  whose 
work  Is  subject  to  veto  by  the  Congress 
under  the  present  proposal.  Yet.  does  not 
this  give  a  little  more  responsiveness  to 
the  need  for  setting  rates?  The  gentle- 
man knows  very  well  the  problems  ol 
getting  a  penny  Increase  on  stamps 
through  Congress,  or  getting  a  per- 
centage raise  on  rates  for  second-  and 
third-class  mail. 

The  thing  that  troubles  me  through- 
out all  this.  I  suppose,  is  that  the  posui 
management  is  really  not  the  ntenage- 
ment.  They  more  or  less  administer  what 
Congress  doles  out  to  them.  They  do  not 
control  their  rates  or  their  wages,  and 
they  have  little  or  no  control  over  the 
transportation. 

The  gentleman  has  heard  all  these 
argiunents  before.  They  are  not  original 
with  me.  But  these  are  things  that  con- 
cern me  as  we  weigh  the  Corporation  as 
opposed  to  what  we  presently  have. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Let  me  say  that  I  agree 
with  the  statements  the  gentleman 
makes,  and  I  share  his  concern.  There 
are  a  number  of  measures  before  the 
committee  at  this  time  which  would  re- 
vise postal  rates. 

But  there  is  another  side  of  the  pic- 
ture. If  this  Corporation  does  come  into 
being  it  will  have  the  power  to  fix  the 
rates  at  any  level  It  cares  to,  subject  only 
to  the  right  of  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
by  joint  resolution  within  a  period  of  60 
days,  to  disapprove.  I  have  some  doubt 
that  Congress  can  act  within  60  days, 
unless  we  would  get  cooperation  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  from  the  chairmen  of 
both  the  House  and  Senate  committees 
and  from  the  leadership  of  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate. 

At  least  I  would  propose,  and  I  believe 
others  would  also,  that  this  provision  be 
changed  so  that  either  body  might  veto  a 
proposed  rate  increase. 

It  seems  entirely  impractical  to  me,  if 
the  new  Corporation,  as  an  example, 
should  propose  a  15-cent  first-class  mail 
stamp — I  do  not  know  that  the  time 
would  come  when  It  would,  but  suppose  it 
did— to  say  we  would  have  to  get  the 
resolution  through  both  Houses  of  Con- 
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gress  within  00  days  in  order  to  dlsiu>- 
prove  It.  The  people  would  be  up  In  arms, 
and  they  would  blame  you  and  me  and 
tbe  other  Members  of  Congress  if  the 
price  of  a  stamp  were  raised  to  something 
beyond  what  they  felt  It  should  be. 

I  believe  this  is  a  provision  which 
needs  to  be  revised  before  the  bill  comes 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  for  consldera- 
Uon. 

Since  our  time  Is  drawing  close  to  an 
end.  let  me  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  for  his  participation  in  this  dia- 
log. I  would  hope  that  the  Members 
who  have  participated  may  give  the  other 
Members  of  the  House  something  to  con- 
template before  making  a  decision  on 
this  matter. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  gen.tle- 
man  for  yielding. 

I  just  want  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  to  the  great 
contribution  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia has  made  in  taking  this  special 
order  to  discuss  what  should  be  one  of 
the  most  vital  issues  before  Congress  at 
the  present  time,  one  which  will  affect 
every  man.  woman,  and  child  in  this 
country  for  years  to  come.  There  is  no 
Member  on  either  side  of  the  aisle  in 
Congress  or  in  the  committee  more  con- 
cerned about  the  welfare  of  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Post  Office  Department 
and  civil  servants  generally  than  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia,  which  I  am 
sure  his  constituents  realize.  Certainly 
he  should  be  highly  commended  for  his 
effort  in  the  conmiittee  and  again  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  today. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  kindness. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  want  to 
join  my  colleague  in  paying  respect  to 
the  gentleman  in  the  well,  because  there 
is  no  one  in  the  House  more  genuinely 
dedicated  to  those  he  represents  and  to 
finding  the  best  he  can  for  the  Federal 
workers.  Certainly  I  join  him  in  that 
concern.  I  am  sure  It  is  that  concern 
which  prompts  the  gentleman  to  come 
here  and  to  enter  into  debate  freely  with 
others  of  the  House  on  this  i>artlcular 
subject. 

I  wonder  if  I  might  finish  off  my  re- 
marks on  the  gentleman's  time — and 
I  will  say  to  the  gentleman.  I  have 
more  time,  if  we  need  it — by  quoting 
again  from  the  President's  message  to 
the  House  concerning  the  postal  cor- 
poration. The  President  said: 

Traditions  die  hard  and  traditional  Insti- 
tutions are  difficult  to  abandon.  But  tradi- 
tion Is  no  substitute  for  performance,  and 
If  our  postal  system  Is  to  meet  the  expand- 
ing n(»eds  of  the  lOTO's,  we  must  act  now. 

I  believe  the  President  Is  right.  I  be- 
lieve we  have  to  act  now.  We  have  to  act 
promptly.  We  have  to  quit  this  business 
of  trying  to  tie  up  the  Post  Office  De- 


partment with  baling  wire  hoping  to  get 
through  another  year  or  another  admin- 
istration. We  must  get  on  about  the 
business,  whatever  the  right  answer  is, 
of  rebuilding  the  Post  Office  Department, 
rebuilding  the  confidence  of  the  people 
in  it,  giving  the  workers  In  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  a  system  through  which 
they  can  operate  for  the  benefit  of  the 
entire  populace  of  this  country.  Partial 
reform  is  not  enough.  We  must  have  a 
complete  overhaul. 

Again  I  commend  the  gentleman  for 
taking  this  time  so  that  we  can  discuss 
in  some  detail  the  problems  confronted 
by  the  Poet  Office  Department. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  again? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  want  to  join  my  col- 
leagues from  Idaho  and  Alabama  in 
praise  and  commendation  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  for  all  of  the  work 
that  he  does.  Indeed,  his  actions  speak 
more  loudly  than  words  can  tell. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  go  back  to  the 
observation  that  the  gentleman  just 
made  about  what  I  have  often  referred 
to  during  the  last  3  years,  in  the  study 
of  the  reorganization  of  the  Congress,  as 
a  member  of  the  joint  Hoiise-Senate 
committee  thereon.  This  we  refer  to  as 
the  "veto  in  reverse."  If  there  is  a  rates 
commission  to  be  established  in  the  new 
Postal  Reform  Act  which  requires  both 
bodies  to  act  and  veto  a  ra^  increase,  it 
will  suffer  the  same  fate  as  the  Members' 
pay  raise  suffered,  and  there  will  seldom 
be  a  vote  on  It.  In  addition  to  that,  it 
does  harm  and  damage  to  the  repre- 
sentative system  of  government  in  a 
republic  imder  a  constitution,  which  is 
the  kind  of  government  that  we  truly 
are,  and  therefore  we  should  never  dele- 
gate to  such  a  commission  our  authority 
to  establish  such  rates.  I  hope  that  the 
committee  and  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man smd  all  of  those  who  have  spoken 
here  would  look  into  this  reverse  veto. 
The  veto  prerogative,  of  course,  is  estab- 
lished constitutionally  for  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  over  the  leg- 
islative, giving  the  latter  the  right  of 
overriding  the  veto.  It  was  never  in- 
tended, even  for  the  purposes  of  reorga- 
nizing the  executive,  the  legislative,  or 
the  judicial  branch  of  the  Govertunent 
that  the  principle  of  the  veto  in  reverse 
should  apply.  I  think  this  requires  a 
careful  looking  into,  as  It  applies  to 
postal  rate  reform  but  especially  as  it 
applies  to  representative  government 
as  a  whole.  One  need  but  recall  that 
in  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949  a 
90-day  period  was  given  in  which 
either  body  of  the  Congress  could 
vote  against  executive  branch  reor- 
ganization. Through  the  years  tliat  has 
been  respectively  peeled  down  to  60 
days  in  which  to  act,  and  finally  to  30 
days  in  the  notorious  Valentine  Day  mas- 
sacre of  the  taxpayers  on  the  Members' 
pay  increase.  Now  we  are  requiring  both 
bodies  to  act  in  60  days. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  that  this  particular 


portion  of  the  proposed  bill  needs  to  be 
studied  assiduously  and  changed  with 
perception,  succinctness,  and  firmly  be- 
fore it  comes  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 
I  appreciate  lUs  bringing  it  up. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  hope  that  the  conunents  of  the  var- 
ious Members  of  the  House  will  be  ex- 
amined by  the  entire  House  before  any 
action  is  taken  in  this  field. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  PROPOSALS  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  "THE  POST  OFFICE 
DEPARTMENT 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Edwards)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  purpose  of  my  60 -minute 
special  order  today  was  to  carry  on.  if 
necessary,  the  debate  which  we  have 
presently  entered  into  under  the  special 
order  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia.  ,^ 
There  is  at  least  one  other  gentleman 
who  would  like  to  comment  further,  and 
I  am  happy  to  yield  at  this  time  to  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  have  only  these  further  comments 
prompted  by  the  exchange  which  has 
taken  place,  which  I  think  has  been  very 
helpful  and  I  hope  constructive  in  deal- . 
Ing  with  the  problems  confronted  by  this 
House. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  a  statement  to 
our  committee  members  the  other  day  in 
the  committee  hearings  that  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  time  of  the  committee  is 
taken  up  by  a  consideration  of  relatively 
minor  points  concerning  lat>or  and  man- 
agement decisions  involved  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Post  Office  Department 
whereas  the  committee  ought  to  be 
spending  a  great  proportion  of  its  time  in 
dealing  with  the  large  overall  problems 
that  affect  all  civil  servants  and  not  just 
those  that  affect  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. Certainly  I  agree  with  the  discus- , 
sion  that  has  taken  place  on  the  appli- 
cation of  the  congressional  veto  in  the 
ratemaking  prerogative.  I  think  that  the 
intention  of  the  administration  as  stated 
by  the  Postmaster  General  was  to  draw 
a  parallel  between  the  veto  power  in  this 
bill  and  the  veto  power  in  the  Executive 
Reorganization  Act. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  the  committee 
and  again  here  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
there  Is  a  difference  between  the  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  and  that  in  the  Execu- 
tive Reorganization  Act  in  that  the  Ex- 
ecutive Reorganization  Act  requires  a 
veto  by  either  House  rather  than  the 
concurrent  resolution  required  by  af- 
firmative action  on  the  part  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  my  Intention 
at  the  proper  time  in  the  committee  to 
propose  an  amendment,  if  it  is  not  pro- 
posed before  that,  to  conform  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act 
to  that  of  the  Executive  Reorganization 
Act. 

Members  of  the  union  have  indicated 
to  me  and  some  of  the  imlon  leaders  have 
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Indicated  to  me  the  fact  that  they  do 
not  desire  and  are  not  asking  for  the 
right  to  strike.  I  think  this  should  be 
noted  for  the  record.  As  far  as  I  am 
personally  concerned,  I  do  not  favor  the 
use  of  binding  arbitration.  If  we  do  not 
believe  In  collective  bargaining,  and  I 
do.  I  think  the  parties  to  the  dispute 
should  have  the  authority  and  the  right 
to  utilize  the  tools  of  collective  bargain- 
Ing,  Including  the  right  to  strike  In  the 
solution  of  their  problems. 

But  in  view  of  the  stated  intentions 
and  desires  of  the  unions  and  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  this  Is  a  massive  organiza- 
tion dealing  nationwide,  and  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  public  Interest  is 
paramount  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Corporation  would  be  essentially  if 
not  technically  a  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. I  think  the  binding  arbitration 
provision  is  a  wise  provision. 

I  further  think  It  might  be  pointed  out 
that  the  bill  does  not  really  In  all  In- 
stances reqiilre  binding  arbitration  for 
-«ith«r.  management  or  labor — to  obtain 
-hlndlag  arbitration  as  a  matter  of  right. 
I  am  sure  that  the  committee  will  look 
at  that  provision  very  closely  and  may. 
Indeed,  before  final  action  in  the  com- 
mittee strengthen  that  provision. 

I  would  point  out  that  insofar  as  Civil 
Service  benefits  su^  concerned  and  the 
rights  of  tenure  are  concerned,  the  Kap- 
pel  Commission  and  again  the  Post  OfDce 
Department  has  been  very  solicitous  of 
the  rights  of  the  employees,  and  in  the 
one  Instance  in  which  they  deem  it  like- 
ly that  benefits  of  civil  service  employ- 
ment will  exceed  the  benefits  that  might 
have  come  by  collective  bargaining,  they 
have  recommended  that  the  civil  service 
benefits  be  retained,  and  I  refer  to  the 
retirement  system.  The  civil  service  re- 
tirement system  is  probably  more  liberal 
with  respect  to  the  rights  of  the  em- 
ployees than  would  be  the  case  In  pri- 
vate collective  bargaining  in  a  private 
collective  bargaining  agreement  and 
would,  therefore,  be  retained. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  question  one  other 
section  of  the  bill  which  would  permit 
the  Government  to  negotiate  for  trans- 
portation contracts.  The  Government  in 
its  wisdom  over  a  long  period  of  time  as 
have  nearly  all  governments  in  all  States 
found  It  necessary  to  regulate  the  trans- 
portation industry-,  by  way  of  regulatory 
commissions  through  the  ratemaking 
mechanism,  the  rates  which  should  be 
charged  and  collected  by  those  who 
transport  as  common  carriers.  I  see  no 
reasori  why  the  Federal  Government 
should  be  exempted  from  the  provisions 
of  this  kind  of  law.  If  it  is  necessary  to 
maintain  a  good  system  of  common 
carriers  in  this  country  that  ratemaking 
be  established,  then  I  think  the  Govern- 
ment should  b*  just  as  subject  to  those 
rates  as  any  citizen  of  this  country. 

With  respect  to  the  cost  of  a  partic- 
ular service,  let  me  simply  state  that 
there  are  a  lot  of  different  ways  of  try- 
ing to  determine  what  the  costs  actually 
are.  A  great  deal  of  difference  can  be 
made.  As  has  been  pointed  out,  in  recent 
years  the  Post  Office  Department  has 
been  using  as  a  test  the  incremental  cost 
allocation  system.  This  was  substituted 


by  action  of  Congress  for  the  revenue 
foregone  basis  which  hAd  been  used  in 
the  past. 

The  Post  Office  Deputment  now  pro- 
poses to  go  back  to  the  system  which  was 
in  use  several  years  ago  which  would  cut, 
in  effect,  more  than  half  the  defhrlt  now 
attributable  to  second-  and  third-class 
mall. 

This,  I  believe,  is  something  that  Con- 
gress will  want  to  look  at  very  closely 
prior  to  the  time  any  enactment  is  made. 
But  let  me  Just  simply  underline  what 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  has  said, 
and  that  is  that  the  size,  the  scope,  the 
magnitude,   the  sheer   Impossibility   of 
deaUng  with  the  problem  by  changing 
minor  aspects  of  the  present  organiza- 
tion  underscore   the   vital   necessity  of 
massive  reorganization  of  the  Post  Office 
Department.  I  believe  that  postal  reform, 
to  be  meaningful  In  terms  of  actually 
dealing  with  the  problems,  can  be  best 
expressed  in  legislative  form  by  the  pro- 
posal of  the  President  and  the  Postmas- 
ter General.  It  has  been  charged  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  and  elsewhere  that 
our  present  Postmaster  General  is  polit- 
ically naive,  and  perhaps  his  very  na- 
ivete, if  that  is  an  accurate  statement, 
led  to  his  ignoring  the  political  conse- 
quences or  the  political  dangers  of  a 
massive  reorganization  of  this  kind.  But 
certainly  that  could  not  be  said  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.   I  am 
certain  that  he  is  aware  of  the  political 
implications  of  a  proposal  of  this  kind. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  both  the  Post- 
master  General   and   the   President   of 
the  United  States  for  having  the  cour- 
age to  assert  the  very  positive  leadership 
that  will  be  necessary  to  get  this  pro- 
posal off  dead  center.  I  am  hopeful  the 
Congress  will  act  and  act  expeditiously 
on  this  very  important  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  for  yielding  this  time 
to  me.  I  appreciate  it.  I  believe  the  contri- 
bution the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
made  in  the  exchange  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  should  be  very  helpful 
to  the  Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
remarks.  I  know  that  the  gentleman  is  a 
very  able  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  and  that 
the  gentleman  will  be  giving  careful  at- 
tention to  the  proposal  that  is  presently 
pending  there  for  the  postal  corporation. 
I  am  sure  that  out  of  that  great  commit- 
tee will  come  a  wise  decision. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  am  hap- 
py to  yield  to  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I,  too,  want  to  join  in  and  concur 
with  the  remarks  that  have  been  made 
about  the  proposals  submitted  by  the 
Postmaster  General  to  the  Congress.  I 
have  known  the  general  all  of  his  life.  He 
is  from  my  home  town  in  Alabama.  I  have 
been  very  close  to  him.  He  has  had  a  phe- 
nomenal success  in  the  business  world. 
He  started  from  scratch  and  wound  up 
with  one  of  the  biggest  and  most  out- 
standing companies  of  this  Nation.  He 


has  given  long,  hard  hours  of  work  to 
the  drafting  of  the  bill  that  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  this  Congress  for  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Poet  Office  Department.  He 
is  a  courageous  man,  and  an  able  man, 
and  he  has  only  one  thought  in  mind,  and 
that  is  to  give  the  American  people  better 
postal  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  doubt  that  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  country  any  man  has  ever 
recommended  that  he  be  put  out  of  the 
President's  Cabinet,  and  that  is  exactly 
what  Postmaster  General  Blount  has 
done.  Certainly  there  are  no  politics  in 
it  as  far  as  he  is  concerned.  He  is  trying 
to  help,  and  I  am  for  him  100  percent. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  that  in  my 
opinion  there  never  has  been  a  finer  man 
serving  in  any  capacity  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  than  Wlnton 
M.  Blount,  Postmaster  General. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield. 

Mf.  EDWARDS  Of  Alabama.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  would  re- 
assure the  gentleman,  as  I  believe  the 
Members  of  the  House  are  well  aware, 
that  I  have  great  respect  for  the  present 
Incumbent  Attorney  General. 

Mr  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  The  gen- 
tleman means  Postmaster  General. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  sorry.  Of  course, 
I  mean  Postmaster  General. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  tried  to  get  him  to  study  law 
years  ago.  when  he  was  hanging  around 
my  office,  but  he  just  wanted  to  be  a  good 
businessman  rather  than  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Certainly,  the  present  in- 
cumbent is  a  very  able  and  a  very  fine 
gentleman.  I  am  sure  that  nothing  that 
has  been  said  on  the  fioor  of  the  House 
today  would  indicate  otherwise.  I  would 
think,  however,  that  this  is  a  govern- 
ment of  laws  and  not  of  men  and  this  is 
a  matter  that  we  should  consider  very 
carefully  on  its  merits  without  regard  to 
who  made  the  proposal  and  ultimately 
determine  what  is  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  people  of  the  country  and  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  postal  service.  I  am 
sure  the  distinguished  gentleman  would 
agree  with  these  remarks. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  am  sure 
the  Congress  will  work  its  will. 

I  am  just  so  sold  on  the  ability  and  the 
integrity  and  courage  of  the  Postmaster 
General.  I  know  that  he  has  at  heart  the 
best  Interests  of  the  American  people 
when  he  submits  his  proposal  to  the  Con- 
gress. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  would  emphasize  that 
nothing  that  has  been  said  here  is  of  a 
personal  nature.  If  It  was  of  a  personal 
nature.  I  would  join  with  the  gentlemen 
from  Alabama,  the  two  of  them,  in  the 
accolades  to  the  present  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral. But  It  is  not  to  determine  whether 
we  have  a  fine,  outstanding  man  serving 
SIS  Postmaster  General.  I  would  concede 
that.  I  have  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
these  proposals.  Since  I  haxe  been  priv- 
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lleged  to  serve  in  the  House.  I  have  felt 
free  to  express  my  opinions  on  proposed 
legislation,  and  I  will  continue  to  ex- 
press by  own  views  and  those  of  the 
people  I  represent. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Of  course, 
the  gentleman  is  correct.  This  is  a  gov- 
ernment of  laws  rather  than  of  men  smd 
the  question  is.  How  does  this  Govern- 
ment carry  out  Its  responsibility  under 
the  law. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  gentleman  that 
there  is  more  than  one  way  to  do  it.  If 
Congress  does  an  adequate  Job  in  setting 
up  a  postal  corporation  for  example  with 
adequate  safeguards,  then  it  will  have 
carried  out  its  function  imder  the  law. 
I  think  that  Is  good. 

If  Congress  cannot  come  up  with  an 
adequate  postal  corporation  that  gives 
and  has  adequate  protections,  then  It 
should  not  pass  a  Postal  Corporation  bill. 

Mr.  HAT.Ii.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  have  also  listened  to  the 
colloquy  in  this  special  order  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest,  particularly  to  the 
two  gentlemen  from  Alabama. 

I  think  time  will  tell  that  we  are  dis- 
cussing l^lslation  here  and  not  person- 
alties. 

I  also  think  the  gentlemen  would  agree 
with  me  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
being  apolitical  or  nonpartisan.  There 
should  be  such  a  thing  as  having  a  cor- 
poration as  proposed,  with  no  politics  in 
it.  But  good  heaven  above  knows  that 
there  Is  also  such  a  thing  as  inverse 
politics.  Would  the  gentleman  not  agree 
with  that  last  phrase? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  certainly 
agree  with  the  gentleman  and  that  is 
why  I  put  great  faith  in  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  to  see  that 
we  do  not  end  up  with  a  deplorable  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlemen  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  think  the  thing  that  we 
should  look  at  closely  is  the  fact  that 
postal  rates  have  doubled  in  recent  years, 
and  yet  the  quality  of  the  service  has 
declined  under  the  existing  structure  and 
under  existing  law.  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  gentleman  that  this  situation  cer- 
tainly indicates  and  the  public  Is  de- 
manding a  change  in  the  law  which  will 
permit  improvements  in  the  service. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  I  may  close  with  this  one 
comment. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  this  body  and  I 
urge  the  carriers  and  the  clerks  and  other 
postal  employees,  and  I  urge  the  inter- 
ested citizens  of  this  coimtry  to  keep  an 
open  mind  on  what  has  been  proposed 
by  the  Post  Office  Etepartment  in  this  bill. 

This  is  a  departure  from  what  we 
normally  consider  In  this  Congress.  We 
do  not  usually  propose  to  do  away  with  a 
department  of  the  Government.  Histori- 
cally, as  my  colleagues  know,  we  usually 
add  on  to  the  superstructure  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. This  is  a  radical  departure. 


So  I  urge  my  colleagues  not  to  get  set 
In  concrete  on  this  issue.  I  urge  the  Post 
Office  employees  not  to  get  set  in  con- 
crete on  this  issue. 

And  I  urge  the  people  of  this  country 
to  bear  with  the  Congress  while  It  tries 
to  work  out  an  adequate  solution  to  the 
problems  with  which  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment Is  faced;  and  hopefully.  In  the 
wisdom  of  these  Representatives,  we  will 
be  able  to  come  up  with  a  system  that 
will  give  the  public  adequate  postal  serv- 
ice. 

CANADA  SETS  A  GOOD  EXAMPLE 
IN  TRADE  POLICY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HuNGATE).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Revss)  is  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
us  have  from  time  to  time  risen  to  com- 
plain of  barriers  to  oiu*  exports  imposed 
by  other  nations.  It  is,  therefore,  all  the 
greater  pleasure  to  note  that  Canada — 
our  major  trading  partner,  taking  over 
$8  billion  of  our  exports — is  lowering  its 
trade  barriers,  rather  than  raising  them. 

Specifically,  Canada's  Finance  Min- 
ister, the  Honorable  Edgar  J.  Benson, 
has  announced  that  his  Government  has 
put  all  of  Canada's  Kennedy  roimd 
tariff  concessions — with  one  very  minor 
exception — into  full  effect.  Under  the 
original  Kennedy  round  agreement, 
Canada  was  to  have  made  these  tariff 
cuts  in  annual  installments.  The  final 
Installment  would  not  have  been  due 
until  January  1,  1972,  some  2V^  years 
from  now. 

Mr.  Benson  estimated  that  these  ac- 
celerated tariff  cuts  will  affect  some  $2 
billion  of  Canada's  imports.  And  the 
United  States,  which  accounts  for  about 
three-quarters  of  Canada's  imr>orts.  is 
bound  to  be  the  principal  beneficiary. 

Moreover,  this  kind  of  anti-inflation- 
ary measure  sets  a  good  example  for  the 
world.  The  reduction  of  trade  barriers 
allows  other  countries  to  join  in  the 
beneficial  effects  of  that  nation's  eco- 
nomic measures.  It  would  be  a  great  step 
forward  in  international  cooperation 
and  an  Improvement  of  the  world  pay- 
ments system  if  other  countries,  partic- 
ularly those  with  a  balance-of -payments 
siu*plus,  could  emulate  such  actions. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  note  that  Mr. 
Benson  also  announced  his  Govern- 
ment's Intention  to  liberalize  tariff 
exemptions  for  Canadian  residents  re- 
turning from  trips  abroad  and  to  remove 
the  inequities  in  the  present  system. 


FRAUD  IN  AMERICA— V 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  judging 
the  means  by  the  end  is  easy;  one  can 
Justify  any  action  so  long  as  he  can  claim 
that  he  intended  to  do  the  right  thing, 
or  to  achieve  some  good.  But  unfortu- 
nately it  is  not  always  possible  to  justify 
the  means  by  the  end. 


The  facile  reaction,  the  facile  defense 
to  the  "Hunger  in  America"  show  Is  that 
CBS  meant  to  do  a  public  goodj  namely, 
to  arouse  the  public  to  a  bad,  possibly 
shameful  situation,  and  create  attitudes 
that  would  lead  to  action.  Thus,  defend- 
ers of  the  "Hunger  in  America"  show  say, 
"if  they  staged  some  parts  of  the  show, 
and  if  they  showed  some  things  that  were 
not  so,  then  that  Is  no  reason  to  condemn 
them,  because  CBS  intended  to  do  good, 
and  besides  babies  do  die  of  hunger." 

The  problem  with  this  reasoning  is  that 
It  reserves  moral  judgment  to  the  pro-^ 
ducers  of  television  news,  and  not  to  the 
viewing  public.  That  is,  defenders  of  the 
show  who  use  this  reasoning  are  saying 
that  if  a  television  news  producer  intends 
to  do  good,  then  he  need  not  worry  about 
how  accurate  his  actual  broadcast  is. 

But  moral  judgments  cannot  be  re- 
served only  to  the  managers  of  the  media, 
any  more  than  they  can  be  reserved  to 
any  other  despot,  benign,  paternalistic 
or  tyrannical.  If  it  Is  wrong  for  a  govern- 
ment to  "manage"  the  news,  then  it  is 
also  wrong  for  the  media  to  "manage" 
it.  It  is  the  business  of  a  news  media 
to  report  facts,  and  leave  the  moral 
judgment  to  the  public,  or  to  the  editorial 
page.  If  this  principle  Is  not  followed,  , 
then  any  news  producer  can  fake,  distort  ^ 
or  falsify  a  broadcast  in  any  way  he  sees 
fit,  solely  on  grounds  that  he  is  doing  the 
right  thing. 

The  other  problem  with  this  reasoning 
is  that  it  assumes  that  the  news  producer 
will  in  fact  have  the  public  interest  at 
heart.  There  is  no  guarantee  that  any 
man  has  the  Interest  of  the  public  at 
heart.  He  may  think  that  he  does,  but 
that  does  not  make  it  so.  And  indeed  he 
may  not  care  at  all  about  the  public  in- 
terest. Anyone  who  Is  willing  to  trust  his 
fate  to  the  moral  judgments  of  persons 
unknown  and  unaccountable  in  the  dark 
recesses  of  CBS  headquarters  is  not  will- 
ing to  realize  the  dangers  of  so  doing. 
Tliere  is  no  guarantee  that  slanted  news 
is  going  to  be  slanted  in  the  interest  of 
the  public,  and  no  guarantee  that  moral 
judgments  rendered  by  news  directors 
are  in  fact  sound. 

Goebbels  probably  thought  that  he  was 
acting  in  the  behalf  of  the  public.  He 
made  moral  judgments  for  the  people  of 
Germany,  and  proved  his  cases  with  doc- 
tored and  fake  news.  But  history  shows 
tliat  he  was  a  monster.  Would  the  peo- 
ple of  Germany  have  fallen  into  the  trap 
had  they  possessed  the  truth,  plain  and 
undistorted.  so  that  they  could  have  made 
their  own  moral  judgments?  No  one  can 
ever  know. 

If  we  are  willing  to  assume  that  the 
moral  judgment  of  CBS  News  is  always 
going  to  be  sound,  then  we  can  say  that 
"Hunger  in  America"  was  jusUfiable 
fraud.  But  the  fact  is  that  fraud  is  never 
justifiable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  business  of  a  news 
director  is  to  present  facts,  and  to  present 
them  truthfully. Jt  is  then  the  business 
of  the  public  to  cast  whatever  moral 
judgments  the  fact  may  warrant.  If  we 
give  up  that  public  right  then  we  have 
also  given  up  the  first  principle  of  a  free 
press  and  a  free  people — the  right  to 
know  the  truth.  It  is  no  accident  of 
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kittory  that  on«  of  th«  ancient  mairiinit 
thftt  has  oome  down  through  the  cen- 
turies so  that  "ye  shall  know  the  truth, 
and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free."  or 
in  ai^other  way.  "knowledge  Is  the 
guardian  of  the  state."  CBS  has  no  right 
to  iMsume  that  good  Intentions  will  wash 
away  fraud.  Only  truth  serves  the  public 
Interest,  and  there  Is  no  substitute  for  It. 
Tou  cannot  make  the  truth  more 
dramatic,  less  dramatic,  more  colorful, 
or  less  colorful  than  It  Is.  CBS  has  tried, 
and  they  have  done  themselves  and  their 
viewers  a  grave  injustice.  Worse,  they 
have  set  a  precedent  for  destructive  and 
corrosive  malpractice,  a  precedent  that 
cannot  be  condoned  and  ought  not  to  be 
repeated. 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  CxTmriNCHAif  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Arxnds).  Indefinitely,  on  account  of 
'deattein  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Burleson  of  Texas,  tomorrow,  for 
30  minutes;  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BuonuEY)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter  to: ) 

Mr.  Reuss.  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  today,  for  10  minutes. 


EXTENSIONS  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.    JOELSON. 

Mr.  Madden  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Wyatt  immediately  following  the 
reading  of  the  Journal. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LujAw)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Cleveland  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  McKwEALLY  to  two  Instances. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Gross. 

Mr.  Tktt. 

Bir.  Schwengel. 

Mr.  BROT7MAN. 

&fr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Michel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bball  of  Maryland. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Brinkley)  and  to  toclude 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Ottinoer  to  two  instances. 

Mr.  BoLLiNc  to  two  instances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  to  five  tostances. 

Mr.  Boland  to  two  Instances. 


Mr.  LoMo  of  Marylarkd. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  to  two 
Instances. 

Mr.  Ecxmakot. 

Mr.  Andbbws  of  Alabama  to  two  to- 
stances. 

Mr.  Raucx  to  three  instances. 

Mr.  TiKRNAir. 

Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Lbcoett. 

Mr.  Hagan  to  three  tostances. 

Mr.  HuNGATx  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Sf .  Once  to  two  instances. 

Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pickle  to  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pascell  to  two  instances. 

Mr.  Olsbn  to  ^wo  instances. 

'    ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  PRIEDEL.  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  exammed  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
followtog  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker : 

HJt.  3480.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  New 
Bedford  Storage  Warehouse  Co. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  PRIEDEL.  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  June  5,  1969.  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  of  the  House  of  the  followtog  titles: 

H.R.  684.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  make  cer- 
tain technical  corrections  therein,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

HJl.  2718.  An  act  to  extend  for  an  addi- 
tional temporary  period  the  existing  suspen- 
sion of  duUes  on  certain  classifications  of 
yam  of  silk; 

H.R.  2940.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Henry 
E.  Oooley; 

HJt.  10016.  An  act  to  extend  through  De- 
cember 31.  1970.  the  suspension  of  duty  on 
electrodes  for  use  In  producing  aluminum; 
and 

HJl.  10016.  An  act  to  continue  until  the 
cloee  of  June  30.  1971.  the  existing  suspen- 
sion of  duties  for  metal  scrap. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordtogly 
(at  1  o'clock  and  52  minutes  p.m.).  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Tues- 
day, June  10.  1969,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
,  the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
*  lows: 

837.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of 
1964,  as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

838.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  opportunities  for  Improving  internal 
audit  of  civilian  payroll  operations  In  the 


Department  of  Defense:   to  the  Committee 
on  Oovemment  Operations. 

8S9.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  Federal  disaster  assistance  to  State  and 
local  goverzuncnts.  Office  of  Emergency  Pre> 
parednes*;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

840.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  SUtes,  transmitting  a  re- 
poet  on  the  need  for  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration to  acquire  hosplUl  sites  before  de- 
veloping working  drawings  and  speclflcatlons 
for  construction  of  hospitals;  to  the  (Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

841.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  a  proposed  extension  of  two  concession 
contracts  for  the  provision  of  accommoda- 
tions, facilities,  and  services  for  the  public  in 
Grand  Canyon  National  Park  (north  rim), 
Ariz..  Bryce  Canyon  and  Zlon  National  Parks. 
Utah,  for  a  1-year  term  from  January  i 
through  December  31,  1969,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  July  31,  1953  (87 
Stat.  271) .  as  amended  by  the  act  of  July  14, 
1956  (70  Stat.  543);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

842.  A.  letter  from  the  Executive  Director. 
Federal  Conununlcatlons  Commission,  trans.^ 
mlttlng  a  report  on  the  backlog  of  pending 
applications  and  hearing  cases  In  the  Fed- 
deral  Communications  Commission  as  of 
April  30,  1969,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  5(e)  of  the  Communications  Act.  a« 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

843.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Power  ComnUsslon.  transmitting  a  copy  of 
a  map  entitled  "Major  Natural  Gm  Pipelines, 
as  of  December  31.  1968":  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

844.  A  letter  from  the  cnialrman.  Execu- 
tive Committee.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  Memorial 
Foundation,  transmitting  the  sixth  annual 
report  for  1968  of  the  Foundation,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  88-11;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

845.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasxiry.  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  an  extension  of  the 
Interest  equalization  tax.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

846.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman, 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission,  transmitting  the 
19th  annual  report  of  the  Conunlsslon  on 
the  operation  of  the  trade  agreemenK%ro- 
gram.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of^wctloa 
402(b)  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  19C2; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
Lie  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  H.R.  7491.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  lia- 
bility of  national  banks  for  certain  taxes; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-290).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  prtoting  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.R.  1453.  A  bill  for  the  relief 
of  Capt.  Melvln  A.  Kaye:  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  91-291).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 
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Mr.  FLOWERS:  (Ximmlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJl.  1696.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Joeck 
Kuncek;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91- 
393).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  MANN:  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2037.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Robert  W. 
Barrle  and  Marguerite  J.  Barrle:  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  91-293).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  HUNGATE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  2209.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Carlo 
DeMarco;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91- 
294).  Referred  to  the  Conunlttee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York:  Conunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.R.  3723.  A  bUI  for  the  reUef 
of  Robert  G.  Smith;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  91-295).  Referred  to  the  Conmilttee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.R.  3920.  A  blU  for  the  relief 
of  Beverly  Medlock  and  Ruth  Lee  Medlock 
(Rept.  No.  91-296).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. ' 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.R.  4105.  A  blU  for  the  relief 
of  Dr.  Emll  Bruno;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  91-297).  Referred  to  the  C:k>mmlttee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mi:.  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.R.  4658.  A  bUl  for  the  relief 
of  Bernard  L.  Coulter;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  91-298).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  HUNGATE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  5337.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
late  Albert  E.  Jameson,  Jr.  (Rept.  No.  91- 
299 ) .  Referred  to  the  Ck>mmlttee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK:  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJl.  9488.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Ruth  Brunner;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  91-300).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  nile  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD : 

H.R.   11921.  A  blU  to  adjust  agricultural 
production,   to   provide   a   transitional   pro- 
gram for  farmers,  and  for  other  pvirposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  BROTZMAN: 

H.R.  11922.  A  bin  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
Interstate  facilities.  Including  the  malls, 
for  the  transportAtlon  of  certain  materials  to 
minors;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  11923.  A  bin  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
Interstate  facilities.  Including  the  malls,  for 
the  transportation  of  salacious  advertising; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  11924.  A  bin  to  adjust  the  postal  rev- 
enues and  to  afford  protection  to  the  public 
from  offensive  Intrusion  into  their  homes 
through  the  postal  service  of  sexually 
oriented  mall  matter,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 

H.R.  11925.  A  biU  to  amend  chapters  31. 
34.  and  35  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  In 
order  to  increase  the  rates  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation, educational  assistance,  and  spe- 
cial training  allowance  paid  for  eligible  vet- 
erans and  persons  \inder  such  chapters;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   BURTON   of   California: 

H.R.  11926.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  more 
efficient  development  and  improved  manage- 
ment of  national  forest  commercial  timber- 
lands,  to  establish  a  high- timber- yield 
fund,  and  for  other  pvirposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Agriculture. 


By  Mr.  OEUjBR: 
HJt.  HOST.  A  blU  to  reclassify  certain  po- 
sitions in  the  postal  field  service,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  <^t11  Service. 
By  Mrs.  (THISHOLM: 
H.R.  11928.  A  bin  to  amend  th»  act  of  Sep- 
tember 5,  1962  (76  SUt.  435),  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Frederick  Douglass 
home  as  a  part  of  the  park  system  in  the 
National  Capital;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  11929.  A  bin  to  reclassify  certain  po- 
sitions in  the  postal  field  service,  and  for 
other  purpoaea;  to  the  Ckinunlttee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
ByMr.  COHELAN: 
H.R.  11980.  A  bin  to  amend  title  HI  of  part 
I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  196i  to 
provide  for  a  program  of  Investment  guaran- 
tees in  Latin  American  countries  to  encour- 
age local  participation  in  self-help  commu- 
nity development  projects;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  11931.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  make  additional 
Inunlgrant  visas  avaUable  for  Immigrants 
from  certain  foreign  countries,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl  11932.  A  bin  to  amend  the  public  as- 
sistance provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  increase  the  Federal  share  of  a  State's  ex- 
penditures under  the  public  assistance  pro- 
grams (Including  administrative  expenses)  to 
90  percent,  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  nationally  uniform  mlnlmimi  standards 
for  aid  or  asststance  thereunder,  and  to  re- 
peal the  freeze  on  the  number  of  children 
with  respect  to  whom  Federal  payments  may 
be  made  under  the  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent chUdren  program:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN: 
H.R  11933.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
from  gross  Income  for  social  agency,  legal, 
and  related  expenses  Incurred  in  connection 
with  the  adoption  of  a  child  by  the  taxpayer; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ECKHARDT  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bingham,  Mr.  BaAOssiAS,  Mr.  Brown, 
of  CaUfornla.  Mr.  Burton  of  CaU- 
fomla.  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Friedel,  Mr. 
FtJLTON  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Hal- 
pern.  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington, 
Mr.  Huncate.  Mr.  Leccett,  Mr.  Mc- 
Donald of  Michigan,   Mr.  Matsun- 
AGA.  Mr.  Mikva,  Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Fat- 
ten, Mr.  Powell,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Sr 
Germain,  Mr.  Scheuee,  Mr.  Stokes, 
Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Waldie.  and  Mr.  Wolit)  : 
H.R.  11934.  A  blU  to  extend  to  every  person 
classified  or  processed  tinder  the  Selective 
Service  Act  the  right  to  legal  counsel  to  the 
end  that  the  rights  and  privileges  afforded 
under  law  may  be  known  and  secured;   to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  E(3KHARDT  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Aodabbo,  Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr.   FAaasTEiN,    Mr.    Hastinos.    M^^ 

Koch.  JiJr.  Lowenstein.  Mr.  fAooR- 

HXAD,  Mr.  RoTBAL,  and  Mr.  Yatron  ) : 

HJl.  11935.  A  bin  to  extend  to  every  person 

classified  or  processed   under  the   Selective 

Service  Act  the  right  to  legal  counsel  to  the 

end  that  the  right*  and  privileges  afforded 

under  law  may  1>e  known  and  sectored;  to  the 

Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 
HJl.  11936.  A  bUl  to  restore  to  persons 
having  claims  against  the  United  States 
their  light  to  be  represented  by  legal  counsel 
of  their  own  choosing;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY: 
HJl.  11937.  A  bin  to  establish  a  national 
policy  for  the  environment;  to  authorize  the 


Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  conduct  inveatl- 
gatlons.  studies,  surveys,  and  research  relat- 
ing to  ecological  systems,  natural  resources, 
and  the  qtuUlty  of  the  buman  environment; 
and  to  establish  a  Board  of  Environmental 
Quality  Advisers:  to  the  (Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Afflalrs. 

H.R.  11938.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  Improved 
employee-management  relations  In  the 
postal  service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 
HJl.  11939.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  extend  the  head-of- 
household  benefits  to  unremarried  widows 
and  widowers,  and  individuals  who  have  at- 
tained age  36  and  who  have  never  been  mar- 
ried or  who  have  been  separated  or  divorced 
for  3  years  or  more,  who  maintain  their  own 
households;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 
HJl.  11940.  A  bin  to  provide  full  Federal 
financing  of  payments  made  under  the  pub- 
lic assistance  provisions  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  recipients  who  do  not  meet  the 
duratlon-of-resldence  requirements  of  the 
applicable  State  plan,  where  such  payments 
must  nonetheless  be  made  because  of  court 
determinations  that  such  requirements  are 
unconstitutional;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon    (for  her- 
self. Mr.  Erlenborn,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr. 
Atres.  Mr.  PuciNSKi,  Mr.  Quie,  Mr. 
Bell  of  California,  Mr.  Scherle,  Mr. 
Dellenback,  Mr.  Esch,  Mr.  Eshle- 
MAN,  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin,  *Mr. 
Collins,   Mr.   Landgrebe,   Mr.   Kan- 
sen  of  Idaho,  and  Mr.  Ruth)  : 
H.R.  11941.  A  bin  to  encourage  institutions 
of  higher  education  to  adopt  rules  and  regu- 
lations to  govern  the  conduct  of  students 
and  faculty,  to  assure  the  right  to  free  ex- 
pression, to  assist  such  Institutions  in  their 
efforts  to  prevent  and  control  campus  dis- 
orders, and  to  amend  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965:  to  the  Ck3mmt|tee  on  Education 

and  Labor.  J 

By  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS:  I 

H.R.  11942.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Coordination  Act  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  GUDE: 
HR.  11943.  A  bin  to  establish  the  Potomac 
National   River   In   the   SUtes   of  Maryland. 
Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,   and   for   other  purposes:    to  the 
Committee  on  Intertor  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.    11944.   A  bin    to   authorize   the  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  make  grants 
to   elementary    and    secondary   schools   and 
other  educational  institutions  for  the  con- 
duct  of  special   educational  programs   and 
activities  concerning  the  use  of  drugs,  and 
for  other  related  educational  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.       i 
By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
H.R.   11945.  A  bni  to  establUh  an  urban 
mass    transportation    trust    fund,    and    for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By    Mr.   MORTON    (for   himself.   Mr. 
Oarmatz.    Mr.    GuoE.    Mr.    Lonb    of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Hogan.  and  Mr.  Bbali. 
of  Maryland) : 
HJl.  11946.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1965  to  Increase  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the   Chesapeake  Bay  Basin  study. 
the  construction   of   a  hydraulic  model  of 
the   Chesapeake   Bay   Basin   and   associated 
technical  center;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

By  Mr.  OU5EN: 
HJl.  11947.  A  bUl  to  repeal  section  372-1 
of  title  25,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
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appointment  of  b«arlBf  «CMntn«n  for  In- 
dian probftt«  work,  to  proTld«  tenure  and 
•tAtua  for  hearing  examiners  performing 
siich  work,  and  for  other  purpoeee;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  11948.  A  bill  to  provide  that  eartalB 
payment*  made  to  Indiana  on  the  Tlathead 
Reservation  tn  Montana  by  their  tribal  gov- 
erning body  shall  not  be  treated  as  Income 
or  resources  for  purpoees  of  any  of  the  Fed- 
eral-State public  aaslatance  programa  iinder 
the  Sodal  Security  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Meana. 

Bv  14r   PH 1 1  .HTW  • 
H.B.  11949.  A  Mil  to  provide  relief  for  the 
clothing  Industry  by  making  special  Imml- 
gr^t     vlaas    available     to    certain    skilled 
tailors:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    ICr.    PODEIX     (for    himself.    Ur. 
Vawix.   Mz.    Dulsxi.   Mr.    BTsm   of 
Pennsylvania.     Mr.     SmFLsr.     Mr. 
RxTTP.  Mr.  DnwiNsxi.  Mr.  Coixm, 
Mr.  MTnu>HT  of  New  York.  Mr.  Pol- 
lock. Mr.  PvciNSKi.  Mr.  Moss.  Mr. 
HuifCATK.  Mr.   St  Obimain,  Mr.  St. 
Onoi,    Mr.    McDaok.    Mrs.   Rxn>    of 
niinots.  Mr  McDonald  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  McCloskbt.  Mr.  Bkall  of  Mary- 
.  Jand.    Mr.    HANsxif    of    Idaho,    Mr. 
^        ..&VTNS  Of  Tennessee.   Mr.   Donohuv. 
Mr.     Bttbton     of     Utah,     and     Mr. 

ROTBAL)  : 

H.R.  11960.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946  to  provide 
for  annual  reports  to  the  Congress  by  the 
Comptroller  General  concerning  certain 
price  increases  In  Oovemment  contracts  and 
certain  failures  to  meet  Oovemment  con- 
tract completion  dates:  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  ooeratlons. 
ByB«r.  RETJSS: 
H.R.  11951.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  a  widow's  or  widower's  benefit  from  82  Vi 
to  100  percent  of  the  Insured  Individual's 
primary  Insurance  amount:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  B4r.  REUSS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Blat- 
NiK.  Mr.  GuDK.  Mr.  Hicks,  Mr.  Mc- 
Closkbt. Mr  Moss.  Mr.  Vandbb  Jaot, 
and  Mr.  Wucht)  ; 
HR.  11953.  A  bill  to  reorganize  the  execu- 
tive  branch   of   the   Oovemment   by   trans- 
ferring functions  of  various  agencies  relat- 
ing  to  evaluation   of   the  effect  of  certain 
activities  upon  the  environment  to  the  En- 
vironmental Quality  Council,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By    Mr.    RHODES    (for    himself.    Mr. 

Teacue  of  California  and  B4r.  Ktl)  : 

H.R.  11953.   A  bill  to  amend  section  a08 

of  the  act  of  September  21.  1944  (58  Stat. 

736).    as    amended:    to    the    Committee   on 

Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  RUPPK: 
H.R.  11954.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  minimum 
primary  benefit  of  $100  a  month  (with  cor- 
responding Increases  In  the  benefits  payable 
to  certain  uninsured  or  Insufficiently  Insured 
Individuals) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SCHWENOEL: 
H.R.  11955.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  hiring 
of  employees  of  detective  agencies  for  other 
than  investigative  services:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
H.R.  11956.  A  bin  to  make  certain  changes 
In  the  control  of  the  Institutions  of  the  Dis- 


trict of  Columbia  located  in  Vairfax  County, 
Va.:  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  TXAOtTX  of  Texas  (by  re- 
quest) : 
HJl.  11967.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  17  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
that  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
may  furnish  medical  services  for  non-service- 
connected  disabilities  to  veterans  having 
service-connected  dlsal;llltles;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  11958.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  pension- 
ers may  be  furnished  necessary  medical  serv- 
ices In  Veterans'  Administration  facilities:  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TEAOXTE  of  Texas  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  BaowN  of  California) : 
H.R.  11959.   A  bill   to   amend   chapters  31, 
34,  and  35  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
m  order  to  Increaae  the  rates  of  vocational 
rehabilitation,    educational    assistance,    and 
special   training  allowance  paid   to   eligible 
veterans  and  persons  under  such  chapters: 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 
H.R.  11960.   A   bill  to  amend  the  Legisla- 
tive  ReorganlzaUon  Act  of   1946  to  provide 
for  the  inclusion  of  certain  cost  estimates 
of  certain  measures  reported  by  the  standing 
committees  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  WEICKER: 
HR.  11961.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  an  Individual 
to   file   application   for  disability  Insurance 
benefits  after  the  expiration  of  the  regularly 
prescribed  period  for  filing  such  appUcaOon 
where  the  failure  to  file  within  such  period 
was  due  to  good  cause;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WYATT: 
HJl.  11962.  A  bill   to  authorize  feasibility 
study  on  the  Willamette  River  projects  South 
Yamhill  division,  on  the  South  Yamlilll  and 
Willamette  Rivers;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ZWACH: 
HJl.  11963.  A  bin  to  Increase  the  member- 
ship of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  by  two  members  who 
shall  be  elected  town  or  township  officials; 
to  the  Committee   on   Government  Opera- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  UUh: 
H.  Res.  434.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  create  a 
standing  committee  to  be  known  as  the 
Committee  on  the  Environment;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  PISH: 
H.  Res.  435.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  create  a 
standing  committee  to  be  known  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Environment;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  me- 
morials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows : 

207.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Louisiana,  rela- 
tive to  ending  U.S.  aid  to  Communist  coun- 
tries:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

208.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Illinois,  relative  to  the  establish- 
ment  of   the   Lincoln   Homestead   National 


Recreation  Area;  to  the  Committee  on  In. 
terlor  and  Insular  Affairs. 

309.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Florida,  relative  to  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  relating  to  prayer  and 
Bible  reading  In  public  schools  and  Institu- 
tions;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

310.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  of  Delaware,  relative 
to  the  1970  census;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

211.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  relative  to  a  guaranteed 
annual  income;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

H.R.  11964.  A  bill  for  the  renef  of  Walter 

Matuklc;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 

H.R.  11966.   A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Peter 

Yu-Ju   Huang;    to    the   Committee   on   the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 
H.R.  11966.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
De  Felice:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HALEY : 
H.R.  11967.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  vessel 
Orion  to  engage  In  the  coastwise  trade:  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 
H.R.  11968.  A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Maj. 
Louis  A.  Deerlng.  U.S.  Army;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KEITH: 
H.R.  11969.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Frank 
Travers:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  MINSHALL: 
H.R.  11970.  A  bin  for  relieving  a  patent  ap- 
plicant from  forfeiture  of  his  patent  rights 
induced  by  fraud  on  the  part  of  his  patent 
lawyer:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  MORSE: 
H.R.  11971.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  convey  certain 
real   property  to  the   Washington   Interna- 
tional School,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 


PETITIONS,  ETC 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

136.  By  Mr.  OLSEN:  Reeolutlon  requesting 
the  initiation  of  legislation  to  cause  pay- 
ments by  the  tribal  governing  body  to  its 
membership  to  be  excluded  from  considera- 
tion in  determining  eligibility  for  assistance 
in  any  social  welfare  program  where  Federal 
moneys  are  used;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

137.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Henry 
Stoner,  Albany.  Oreg.,  relative  to  peace;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

138.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  Council,  New 
Orleans.  La.,  relative  to  the  taxation  of  inter- 
est on  State  and  local  govemmnt  bonds;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

139.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  Council. 
Trinidad,  Colo.,  relative  to  the  taxation  of 
local  government  bonds:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 


SEl^ ATE— Monday,  June  9,  1969 


The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Martin  H.  Scharle- 
mann,  graduate  professor  of  exegetical 
theology,  Concordia  Lutheran  Seminary, 


St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  chaplain— brigadier 
general — U.S.  Air  Force  Reserve,  offered 
the  following  prayer : 

Almighty  God,  You  hold  in  Your  hands 


the  destinies  of  every  nation,  kindred 
and  tongue,  assigning  to  each  its  proper 
task.  To  us  You  have  apportioned  the 
burden  of  upholding  human  values 
against  those  destructive  forces  in  our 
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world  which  threaten  to  shrink  men  Into 
being  leas  than  Your  creation. 

To  this  our  solemn  task  we  dedicate 
our  individual  energies  and  our  mutual 
resources.  Grant  us  wisdom  and  courage, 
so  that  we  may  neither  be  misled  nor 
disheartened  by  the  complexities  of  our 
public  life  and  the  enormity  of  our  com- 
mon commitments. 

Guide  us  to  make  such  choices  as  will 
help  to  keep  far  from  us  both  the  night 
of  anarchy  and  the  terror  of  oppression. 

We  confess  that,  left  to  ourselves,  we 
could  not  discover  those  paths  which  lead 
to  healing  and  understanding,  firmness 
and  patience  in  the  resolution  of  our 
perplexities. 

We.  therefore,  take  heart  from  Your 
continuing  presence  among  us  and  find 
assurance  in  the  certainty  of  Your  prom- 
ise, "Blessed  is  the  nation  whose  God  is 
the  Lord,  and  the  people  whom  He  has 
chosen  as  His  heritage."— Psalm  33:  12, 


sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.  > 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day, Jime  5,  1969,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT—APPROVAL OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Statfes  by  Mr.  Geis- 
ler,  one  of  his  secretaries,  announced 
that  the  President  had  approved  and 
signed  the  following  acts  and  joint 
resolutions: 

On  May  28,  1D69: 

S.  256.  An  act  to  confer  U.S.  citizenship 
posthumously  upon  L.  Cpl.  Theodore  Daniel 
Van  Staveren; 

S.J.  Res.  99.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclainatlon  desig- 
nating the  first  week  In  June  of  1969  as 
"Helen  Keller  Memorial  Week";  and 

S.J.  Res.  104.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  reappoint  as  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  for  an  additional 
term  of  1  year,  the  officer  serving  in  that 
position  on  AprU  1, 1969. 
On  June  3,  1669: 

8.  278.  An  act  to  consent  to  the  New 
Hampshire- Vermont  Interstate  School  Com- 
pact. 

On  June  6,  1969: 

S.  408.  An  act  to  liberalize  the  eligibility 
requirements  governing  the  grant  of  assist- 
ance In  acquiring  specially  adapted  housing 
for  certain  service-connected  disabled  veter- 
ans, to  increase  the  amount  of  such  grant,  to 
raise  the  limit  on  the  amount  of  direct  hous- 
ing loans  made  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes. 
On  June  7,  1969 : 

S.J.  Res.  77.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  the  period  begin- 
ning June  8,  1969,  and  ending  June  14,  1969, 
as  "Professional  Photography  Week  In 
America." 


WAIVER  OF  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
legislative  calendar,  under  rule  Vni,  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  sundry  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 


DO  NOT  SELL  THE  AMERICAN 
SYSTEM  SHORT 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  the  Honorable  Mau- 
rice H.  Stans,  addressed  the  1969  grad- 
uating class  at  Grove  City  College,  Grove 
City,  Pa.,  on  Saturday  and  received  an 
honorary  doctor  of  laws  degree. 

In  his  address,  the  Secretary  gave  the 
graduates  words  of  sidvice  that  he 
summed  in  three  short  paragraphs.  They 
were,  first: 

Dont  downgrade  the  future.  You  can  play 
any  part  you  want  In  an  unbelievably  bet- 
ter world. 

Second: 

Don't  sen  the  American  system  short.  Be- 
fore you  let  anyone  attack  It.  ask  him  to 
show  you  something  better. 

Third: 

Don't  belittle  our  competlUve  society  of 
Industry  and  commerce.  It  has  given  us  every- 
thing we  have  and  It  can  give  us  everything 
we  want. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress by  the  Secretary  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  I  conjmend  its 
reading  to  my  colleagues.  ' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address    bt    Hon.    Maurice   H.    Stans,   U.S. 
Secretary   of  Commerce 

Mr.  Pew,  Dr.  Harker,  members  of  the  Fac- 
ulty, the  Graduates  of  1969,  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen: I  am  doubly  honored  here  today. 

First,  I  have  the  honor  to  bring  to  you  the 
greetings  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  When  I  last  saw  President  Nixon,  he 
asked  me  to  convey  his  high  regard  to  Mr. 
Pew  and  Dr.  Harker,  and  to  extend  his  con- 
gratulations and  best  wishes  to  aU  the  grad- 
uates of  1969. 

Second,  I  have  the  high  honor  which  this 
distinguished  college  has  bestowed  upon  me. 
I  shall  always  cherish  and  value  your  recog- 
nition and  your  degree — and  already  I  find 
it  extremely  pleasant  to  consider  myself  a 
member  of  the  Class  of  1969. 
WnX   BE   BRisr 

When  I  accepted  the  very  welcome  invita- 
tion  to   be   here   with   you   today,   I   men- 


tioned to  Dr.  Harker  that  commencement 
speakers  really  have  an  unusually  difficult 
task  In  this  year  of  campus  unrest. 

He  replied  that  If  I  thought  my  Job  was 
tough,  I  should  try  his.  "At  least  you  can 
speak  and  run,"  he  said. 

Dr.  Harker,  as  a  member  of  the  Class  of 
'69,  I  know  that  Is  an  exaggeration!  I  con- 
gratulate you  and  the  students  at  Grove 
City  for  their  common  sense  in  ignoring  the 
upsets  that  have  recently  befallen  some  of 
the  great  educational  Institutions  of  this 
country. 

But  I  do  assure  my  classmates  that  I  in- 
tend to  Ep>eak  briefly.  You  have  been  sitting 
on  a  school  bench  for  16  years,  perhaps  more, 
and  I  know  you  don't  want  to  be  kept  sitting 
there  much  longer. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  one  of  the  greatest 
men  of  our  time,  the  late  President  Elsen- 
hower, once  told  me  something  on  this  sub- 
ject. "The  only  virtue  that  can  be  presented 
In  a  commencement  speech"  he  said.  "Is 
brevity." 

So  with  his  admonition  In  mind.  I  would 
like  to  make  a  deal  with  today's  graduates 
of  Grove  City  College.  I  will  talk  for  just 
about  fifteen  more  minutes,  if  you  will  settle 
back  from  the  takeoff  blocks  at  the  edge  of 
yotir  seats  into  a  comfortable  position  and 
really  listen  for  that  long.  In  that  time,  there 
are  Just  three  things  I  want  to  say.  They  are 
a  distillation  of  all  the  advice  I  could  con- 
ceivably give  you. 

Don't  downgrade  the  future.  You  can  play 
any  part  you  want  in  an  unbelievably  better 
world. 

Don't  sell  the  American  system  short.  Be- 
fore you  let  anyone  attack  it,  ask  him  to 
show  you  something  better. 

Don't  belittle  our  competitive  society  of 
industry  and  commerce.  It  has  given  us 
everything  we  have  and  it  can  give  us  every- 
thing we  want. 

If  you  will  Just  remember  and  believe  those 
three  short  messages,  this  will  be  the  most 
successful  commencement  address  ever  made. 
Because  they  are  contrary  to  some  of  the 
things  you  read  and  hear  today  from  the 
dissatisfied  and  the  radical  and  the  vlolenj. 
I'm  going  to  tell  you  now  why  I  hope  you 
will  remember  these  three  points. 
THEFtrrmiE 
First,  of  these  three  subjects,  perhaps  It 
Is  most  difficult  lor  you  and  me  to  see  the 
future  in  the  same   perspective.   You  have 
more  of  it  ahead  of  you  than  I.  but  I  have 
seen  more  of  the  past  than  you. 

Your  vision  today  may  be  sharply  honed 
by  the  imperfections  of  our  time,  but  mine 
is  enriched  by  the  knowledge  that  the  world 
does  indeed  get  better  with  time.  It  always 
has,  through  history ! 

We  all  know  that  a  virus  has  been  spread- 
ing across  our  land  and  even  throughout  the 
world  in  recent  years — the  virus  of  pessimism. 
Those  afflicted  with  It  see  everything  as 
being  wrong,  and  nothing  as  being  right. 
They  call  for  change  and  even  revolution. 
They  would  sweep  aside  knowledge  and  order 
and  decency.  They  would  destroy,  they  say, 
in  order  to  rebuild. 

There  are  some  things  they  don't  say.  as 
they  loose  riot  and  violence  through  the 
streets  of  our  cities  and  across  our  college 
campuses. 

The  fact  Is  that  they  offer  nothing  in  place 
of 'the  world  we  have  today.  Instead  of  Im- 
provements, they  would  create  a  void.  They 
propose  a  future  going  back  to  the  primitive 
pas^a  political  vacuum,  economic  destruc- 
tion and  social  chaos.  The  pages  of  history 
are  strewn  with  the  wreckage  of  nations 
where  this  has  happened. 

great    promise    AHEAD 

This  wUl  not  happen  here  if  those  of  you 
who  have  the  future  seize  it  with  the  opti- 
mism It  deserves. 


.^' 
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Tbm  naxt  time  you  be«r  soineon*  My  oon- 
dlttons  In  the  world  ars  bad,  ask  blm  Juat 
oiM  question:  Compared  to  what?  Compared 
to  aUty  years  aco.  when  I  was  bom?  Com- 
pared to  the  world  of  a  hundred  years  ago? 
Compared  to  the  Dark  Ages  of  the  past? 

More  progress  already  has  been  made  In 
my  lifetime  than  In  all  of  mankind's  his- 
tory before  us.  but  we  have  seen  only  the 
beginning  of  the  possible. 

For  a  thotisand  years  and  more,  men  have 
worked  and  died  to  evolve  the  base  that  you 
have  today  just  as  a  starting  point.  Every 
challenge  that  lies  ahead  of  us  now  has  been 
distilled  out  of  challenges  that  once  were  a 
thousand  times  greater  than  those  facing  us 
today.  Bvery  opportunity  within  our  grasp  Is 
Infinitely  greater  than  most  men  could  have 
dreamed  of  even  at  the  start  of  my  lifetime. 

Never  before  has  so  much  human  fulfill- 
ment been  possible.  On  every  side  of  us  there 
Is  a  burgeoning  awareness  of  the  humanities 
and  a  concern  for  our  fellow  human  beings. 

Incredible  worlds  of  scientific  achievement 
have  only  begun  to  be  discovered. 

And  the  economic  abundance  which  most 
of  us  already  have  now  Is  coming  within  the 
reach  of  us  all. 

With  remarkable  determination  and  un- 
ImaglQMhle  speed,  this  Nation  Is  tearing  down 
the  w^Uo.  which  once  Imprisoned  men  and 
their  opportunities  In  the  ghettos  of  Igno- 
rance and  poverty. 

With  remarkable  success,  we  are  giving 
ever-greater  life  to  the  American  system 
which  rewards  Initiative,  Inventlveneaa,  vi- 
sion and  Imagination. 

In  such  a  country  and  In  such  a  time,  the 
future  Is  limited  only  by  the  horizon  each 
man  creates  for  himself.  However  quaint  It 
may  sound  In  these  days  of  the  20th  Century, 
opportunity  Is  unlimited.  Por  the  young  the 
formula  Is  as  plain  and  simple  as  It  always 
has  been:  fix  a  goal  .  .  .  aim  high  ...  set 
out  to  achieve  It  .  .  .  and  you  will! 

Let  me  sUte  my  first  point  again:  Don't 
downgrade  the  future.  Tou  can  play  any  part 
you  want  In  an  unbelievably  better  world. 

TMS    AMSalCAN     SYSTEM 

And  now  a  few  words  about  the  American 
system. 

In  Its  broadest  definition,  this  system  by 
which  we  live  Is  woven  from  three  principal 
strands — political  democracy,  a  free  private 
economy,  and  universal  opportunity. 

Those  changes  which  are  now  taking  place 
in  our  way  of  life — those  Improvements 
which  are  now  taking  place  In  our  Nation — 
are  the  natural  evolutions  of  this  system. 

It  has  always  been  and  It  Is  now  amenable 
to  Its  own  Improvement.  For  two  centuries 
this  system  has  assured  the  United  States  of 
growth  and  greatness,  far  beyond  any 
country. 

By  whatever  yardstick  may  be  used  to 
measure  It  against  any  In  the  world.  It  has 
proved  far  superior  to  any  other  way  of  life 
contrived  or  devised  by  man  at  any  Ume  In 
human  history. 

Ask  any  critic  of  our  society  for  a  better 
workable  system,  and  his  answer  can  only  be 
the  silence  of  admission  or  Irresponsible 
demagoguery. 

These  cynics  have  brought  political  demo- 
cracy and  oxir  private  economy  under  attack. 
In  one  way  or  another.  If  we  are  not  fully 
committed  to  the  preservation  of  these  ele- 
ments of  OUT  society,  we  will  be  encouraging 
for  ourselves  the  fate  of  other  nations  that 
have  slipped  Into  Intolerance,  despotism  and 
decay. 

AMKKICAIf    STBSNOTH 

The  fact  Is  that  our  system  succeeds  be- 
mcause  It  Is  based  on  fundamental  human  In- 
stincts. It  Is  predicated  on  the  basic  human 
urges — to  compete  and  to  acquire — and  as 
long  as  we  permit  the  free,  orderly  exercise 
of  those  Instincts  nothing  will  ever  surjMss  It. 

There   Is   only  one  significant  competing 


system  In  the  world  today,  and  It  cannot  be- 
gin to  match  us.  Our  standard  of  living  Is 
Incredibly  higher.  Ovir  freedom  of  thought  Is 
Infinitely  greater.  Our  spiritual  strength  Is 
unshackled.  We  reach  to  the  moon  ready  to 
share  our  discoveries  with  the  world,  we  are 
committed  to  serve  and  protect  the  less  for- 
tunate, and  we  live  with  a  personal  freedom 
of  movement  undreamed  of  by  yie  rest  of 
mankind. 

The  firebrands  light  their  torches,  and  they 
try  to  make  us  believe  our  country  and  our 
system  are  sick.  America  has  Imperfections, 
yes — but  the  mainstream  you  enter  today  Is 
robust,  and  this  land  through  which  It  flows 
Is  healthy. 

We  know  we  are  far  from  perfect.  It  Is  be- 
cause we  are  beneficiaries  of  the  beet  system 
ever  devised  that  we  are  more  aware  of  our 
Iniemal  Imperfections  than  any  other  people 
at  any  other  time.  Imbedded  In  our  national 
conscience  there  Is  a  deep  desire  to  right  the 
wrongs — to  correct  the  Inequities — to  make 
the  whole  system  work  better. 

Let  us  address  ourselves  to  those  prob- 
lems— but  In  the  process  let's  not  destroy  the 
system  from  which  our  strength  fiows. 

Again,  111  quote  my  second  point:  Don't 
sell  the  American  system  short.  Before  you 
let  anyone  attack  It,  ask  him  to  show  you 
something  better. 

coMprrmvK  xtrrxapKUB 

And  now  I  am  at  the  last  Item  I  want  to 
discuss. 

One  of  the  keystones  of  our  incredible  suc- 
cess as  a  nation  is  our  competitive  free  enter- 
prise system.  The  backbone  of  that  system 
Is  the  American  business  community. 

I  suggest  to  you  that  here  you  may  find 
your  greatest  surprise  and  your  greatest  satis- 
faction. Recently  a  Gallup  Poll  showed  that 
only  6  percent  of  today's  college  students  ex- 
pected to  go  Into  business  or  management. 
Yet  American  Business  today  Is  on  the 
threshold  of  a  new  age  of  growth  and  service, 
and  In  honesty  It  can  reach  out  to  the  bright 
young  men  and  women  of  our  time  and  Invite 
them  to  participate. 

If  the  goal  of  our  times  Is  a  better  world. 
o\u  system  of  Industry  and  commerce  will 
build  It.  If  the  goal  we  seeek  Is  comfort  and 
security  for  all  i>eople.  In  a  condition  of 
mutual  friendship  and  respect,  free  competi- 
tion, with  Its  own  rewards  to  the  able,  will  set 
the  pace  for  progress  and  prosperity. 

The  great  comforts  and  facilities  that  sur- 
round us  today  are  the  products  of  Amer- 
ican enterprise.  More  Important,  the  highest 
aspiration  of  people  throughout  the  world 
is  to  achieve  the  standard  of  living  that  we 
have  from  the  superior  productive  capability 
of  the  competitive  American  system. 

PRODOcnvrrT  records 

Putting  aside  all  considerations  of  money, 
politics,  and  Ideology — reducing  our  Judg- 
ment to  the  simplest  common  denominator — 
we  can  see  the  evidence  of  what  this  system 
means: 

To  buy  a  comparable  suit  of  clothes  In 
Soviet  Russia  takes  183  hours  of  work.  In 
Prance  it  takes.  76  hours;  In  Great  Britain  40 
hours:  and  In  the  United  States  only  24  hours 
of  work  Is  needed  for  the  same  Item. 

Or  If  you  prefer  to  Judge  by  another  stand- 
ard. In  the  United  States  one  worker  on  a 
farm  now  produces  enough  to  feed  42  people. 
In  Prance,  one  worker  can  feed  only  approxi- 
mately 6.  The  figure  Is  about  5  In  Italy,  and  It 
Is  one  farm  worker  for  only  one  other  person 
In  China. 

These  are  not  boastful  figures.  They  are 
simple  Illustrations  that  what  we  have  works 
better  than  what  anyone  else  has.  They  show 
that  our  way  delivers  more  for  mankind  than 
that  of  any  other  country. 

Putting  a  man  on  the  moon  depends  on 
Industrial  technology:  so  does  providing  yo\ir 
clothing,  the  facilities  of  this  college,  the 


transportation  you'll  use  to  go  home,  the 
communications  with  friends,  and  every 
object  that  contrtbutea  to  yotir  comfort  and 
convenience. 

Here  again  there  are  Imperfections.  But 
these  can  be  dealt  with  constructively.  The 
Nation  Is  armed  with  anti-trust  laws  and 
other  legal  safeguards  against  abuses  In  the 
competitive  enterprise  system. 

Our  need  today  Is  not  nearly  so  great  for 
new  laws  as  It  Is  for  new  people  who  will  see 
In  the  world  of  business  a  full  potential  for 
citizenship  and  service. 

American  business  today  Is  eager  to  work 
with  the  young  people  of  the  Nation,  and  to 
develop  constructive  change  and  progress  out 
of  your  Idealism  and  intellectual  Ism. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  freedom  will  be 
kept  alive  and  meaningful  as  long  as  young 
people  like  you  are  willing  to  seize  these 
opportunities  that  freedom  offers,  and  to 
make  our  competitive  system  work. 

So  this  Is  my  third  point  of  advice  to  you: 
Don't  belittle  our  competitive  society  of  in- 
dustry and  commerce.  It  has  given  us  every- 
thing we  have  and  It  can  give  us  everything 
we  want. 

PURST7IT   or  FREZDOM 

Some  generations  before  us  had  to  risk 
death  to  achieve  freedom  for  America. 

Two  generations  In  my  time  have  had  to 
fight  to  preserve  It — for  us  as  a  nation  and 
for  each  of  us  as  an  Individual. 

Tour  generation,  rich  In  the  security  of 
freedom  won,  has  committed  Itself  to  the 
next  goal,  the  perfection  of  Individual  liberty. 

Tou  demand  universal  Justice.  Tou  plead 
for  equality.  Tou  curse  the  darkness  of  In- 
tolerance and  dishonesty.  And  you  seek  com- 
fort and  peace. 

Men  have  sought  these  goals  throughout 
history — but  never  with  the  advantage  you 
have  today.  Tou  are  strong  materially.  Tou 
are  secure  In  our  system  of  law.  Tou  have  a 
workable  society. 

Tou  have  set  the  highest  challenges  for 
yourself.  Our  society  encourages  you  to  seek 
your  goals.  But  we  also  urge  you  not  to  do 
anything  to  kill  the  system  which  makes  It 
possible.  Do  not  be  misled  by  the  firebrands 
of  your  own  generation  who  would  destroy 
the  future  for  you. 

If  there  Is  one  common  denominator 
throughout  the  history  of  mankind.  It  is 
this:  Extremists  are  always  overwhelmed  In 
time  by  the  common_sense  of  those  who 
know  there  Is  no  future  .In  destruction. 

The  destroyers  of  today  will  not  survive 
any  more  than  the  witch  burners  of  colonial 
New  England  or  the  book  burners  of  Hitler's 
Germany.  The  flag  burners  of  the  1060's  will 
be  held  In  history's  contempt  with  the  cross- 
burners  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

If  you  will  deny  the  extremists — If  you 
will  have  faith  In  yourself  and  In  America's 
Institutions — If  you  will  work  to  build  your- 
self and  Improve  those  Institutions — then  In 
the  days  ahead  you  will  get  the  greatest 
possible  reward  from  the  education  you  have 
now  completed  and  from  the  great  opportu- 
nities which  await  you. 

Congratulations — and  my  very  beet  wishes. 


THE  MEETING  AT  MIDWAY  ISLAND 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  express  my  own  feelings — and  I 
am  sure  I  express  the  feelings  of  many 
millions  of  Americans — in  stating  that 
I  am  profoundly  disappointed  by  the 
news  that  came  from  Midway  Island 
yesterday. 

Late  In  the  fall  of  1968—1  believe  It 
was  In  New  Hampshire — Richard  Nixon, 
who  at  that  time  was  a  candidate  for 
the  ofSce  of  President  of  the  United 
States,  said: 
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I  have  a  plan  to  end  the  flghUng  In  Viet- 
nam. I  have  a  plan  to  end  the  war  In  Vietnam 
and  to  bring  the  boys  home. 

In  recent  months,  particularly  in  re- 
cent weelcs,  we  have  been  led  to  expect 
a  momentous  decision  from  the  confer- 
Mice  at  Midway  Island,  where  our  Pres- 
ident went  to  meet  with  President  "Hileu 
of  the  Saigon  militarist  regime  Now  we 
have  a  report  from  that  meeting,  and  it 
appears  that  the  moimtaln  labored  and 
brought  forth  a  mouse.  We  learn  that 
25,000  men  of  our  Armed  Forces  in  Viet- 
nam will  be  brought  home  sometime  this 
year,  according  to  a  report  made  by  our 
President  to  the  people  of  the  United 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Prom  1961  to 
January  20, 1969,  the  day  President  Nixon 
entered  the  White  House — a  period  of  96 
months— we  suffered  30,991  Americans 
killed  in  action  in  Vietnam  and  195,601 
Americans  wounded  in  combat — a  total 
of  226,592  Americans  killed  or  wounded 
in  combat  during  a  period  of  96  months. 

Now,  what  are  the  facts  with  respect 
to  the  4-month  period  from  January  20, 
1969,  to  May  31,  1969?  There  have  been 
4,800  Americans  killed  in  combat  in  Viet- 
nam, ana  33,782  Americans  have  been 
wounded  in  combat  in  Vietnam.  In  other 
words,  during  a  period  of  4  months,  we 
have  suffered  the  loss  of  14.3  percent  of 
the  total  killed  and  wounded  from  1961 
to  this  good  hour. 

It  seems  that  during  that  4-month 
period,  4  percent  of  that  total  period 
from  1961  to  the  present,  13  percent  of 
our  combat  deaths  occurred.  We  must 
bear  in  mind,  Mr.  President,  that  of  our 
wounded  In  combat,  as  a  rule,  3  percent 
die  of  wounds. 

In  other  words,  there  has  been  no 
abatement  of  the  fighting.  In  fact,  In  the 
last  4  months  It  has  been  accelerated, 
and  the  loss  of  the  finest  young  men  In 
America  has  greatly  exceeded,  percent- 
agewise, what  happened  in  the  previous 
8-year  period. 

These  brave  young  Americans  are 
fighting,  not  for  glory,  not  for  booty,  not 
because  their  own  land  Is  directly  threat- 
ened, not  out  of  passion,  but  because 
this  administration  refuses  to  admit — as 
did  the  Johnson  administration — our 
mistake  in  the  attempt  to  make  South 
Vietnam  a  pro -American  and  an  antl- 
Chlnese  Communist  buffer  state  In 
Southeast  Asia.  More  than  anything  else, 
we  are  fighting  to  avoid  admitting  fail- 
ure. As  Walter  Llppmann  bluntly  put  It, 
"We  are  fighting  to  save  face."  These 
GI's  continue  to  fight  in  this  immoral 
undeclared  war  while  most  of  their  coun- 
trymen including  most  of  their  youthful 
peers  Uve  the  best  llie  they  have  ever 
lived. 

We  had  high  hopes  that  perhaps  100.- 
000  or  200,000  men  would  be  brought 
home  from  Vietnam  this  year.  Instead, 
we  learn  that  25,000  men  will  be  brought 


home,  a  mere  token  number  of  the  546,- 
000  American  servicemen  fighting  In 
South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  well  known  that  of 
the  545,000  men  over  there  at  the  present 
time,  approximately  400,000  are  In  sup- 
port work  and  are  not  engaged  in  com- 
bat activities.  It  might  be  that  most  of 
the  25,000  men  would  come  from  those 
doing  clerical  work  or  attending  the  post 
exchanges;  or  It  might  be  that  they  will 
be  25,000  men  whose  terms  of  duty  in 
Vietnam  would  expire  in  the  next  2  or 
3  months  In  any  event. 

So,  unfortunately,  Miis  is  a  complete 
letdown  to  the  American  people  who  be- 
lieved Richard  Nixon  during  the  cam- 
paign, when  he  said  he  had  a  plan  to  end 
the  fighting.  The  people  believed  him; 
they  elected  him  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Our  losses  percentagewise  have  been 
greater  in  the  last  4  months  than  in  the 
previous  long  period.  It  Is  evident  to  all 
that  we  are  still  supporting  a  militarist 
regime  in  Saigon  which  is  not  truly  rep- 
resentative of  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam but,  in  effect,  probably  represents 
at  most  20  percent  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  South  Vietnam. 

I  say  that  yesterday  when  that  an- 
nouncement was  made  and  today  when 
it  was  published  in  the  newspapers  of 
our  Nation,  Americans  had  a  feeling  of 
sadness  instead  of  enthusiasm  over  the 
outcome  of  that  much  ballyhooed  con- 
ference in  Midway.  The  net  result  was 
stated  many,  many  years  ago  by  the 
Roman  poet,  Horace,  who  wrote:  "The 
mountain  labors  and  a  ridiculous  mouse 
is  bom."      ^^^^^^^ 

ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  fur- 
ther morning  business? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  5  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


REDUCTION  OP  U.S.  FORCES  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  nobody, 
but  nobody,  in  any  responsible  position 
has  made  any  suggestion  about  removal 
immediately  or  in  the  immediate  future 
of  200,000  troops  or  100,000  troops.  We  in 
this  Chamber  are  sometimes  tempted  to 
erect  fragile  strawmen  and  then  nobly 
knodc  them  down  with  sword,  armor,  and 
mail  at  full  gallop. 

Actually  to  withdraw  200,000  men  from 
Vietnam  now  would  leave  the  remainder 
to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy  and  subject  to 
immense  and  unacceptable  slaughter.  Let 
that  blood  be  on  somebody  else's  hands. 
I  would  not  be  one  to  advocate  it. 

On  May  3,  in  a  speech  at  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  I  said: 

Now  I  suggest  a  bold  move  to  flush  out  the 
Intentions  of  the  other  side. 

I  urge  the  withdrawal  of  a  substantial 
number  of  American  troops  from  Vietnam. 

I  hope  that  the  White  House  will  an- 
nounce such  a  move  In  the  near  future. 

I  make  this  reconunendatlon  because  I  be- 


lieve the  situation  is  ripe  for  progress.  The 
Mlxon  Administration  seems  to  have  reached 
a  new  understanding  with  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  whose  representatives 
now  present  a  less  rigid  stance.  We  have 
gained  from  the  leaders  In  Saigon  consider- 
able assurances  that  they  are  ready  to  assume 
more  of  the  burden  of  the  fighting. 

Now  we  need  to  prod  the  North  Vietnamese 
out  of  the  sea  of  propaganda  and  onto  the 
high  ground  of  real  bargaining  sessions. 

If  North  Vietnam  responds  with  compara- 
ble actions  of  Its  own,  we  could  then  consider 
additional  withdrawals. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  was  a  re- 
sponsible statement. 

I  note  that  the  critics  of  the  President 
can  hardly  wait  to  draw  statistical  com- 
p>arisons,  having  abided,  for  the  most 
part,  with  some  p>atience  and  some  de- 
gree of  good  will  the  passage  of  an  8-year 
period  during  most  of  which  time  this 
war  continued  without  any  end  in  sight 
or  without  any  evidence  of  a  cessation  of 
its  ferocity. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year  the  Com- 
munists, of  course,  being  desirous  of  re- 
institutlng  the  talk-fight  technique  they 
used  in  Korea  after  the  armistice — and 
which  I  suspect  they  will  not  be  indefi- 
nitely allowed  to  get  away  with — sought 
to  create  as  much  damage  as  they  could 
on  the  allied  forces  in  South  Vietnam  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  the  best  settle- 
ment they  could.  That  was  expected  and 
anticipated,  and  it  is  part  of  the  Com- 
munist approach  at  a  time  when  they 
are  seeking  the  best  terms  they  can  get 
during  peace  talks. 

The  President's  critics  have  tried  to 
shoot  two  arrows  from  a  single  bow  at 
the  same  time.  They  have  rushed  into 
the  media  to  assert  they  had  predicted 
and  urged  all  along — for  a  year  and  a 
half  I  believe  one  of  them  said — the 
withdrawal  of  some  American  forces, 
and  the  international  supervisjon  of 
elections,  which  now  appears  to  be  more 
of  an  actuality  than  ever  before.  They 
have  urged  in  the  past,  they  say,  nu- 
merous approaches  which  this  adminis- 
tration is  actually  putting  into  effect. 
Then,  they  go  on  to  say- that,  having 
urged  the  withdrawal,  it  really  does  not 
amoimt  to  much. 

I  submit  that  even  distinguished  ora- 
tors should  not  be  allowed  to  have  it 
both  ways.  If  they  predicted  the  begin- 
ning of  the  withdrawal  of  forces,  they 
should  be  delighted  it  is  beginning;  and 
if  it  does  not  amount  to  much,  why  did 
they  predict,  urge,  and  advocate  It  in 
the  first  place? 

For  27  years  I  have  been  In  one  or 
the  other  of  these  bodies  and  I  have 
heard  some  specious  reasoning  here  and_ 
elsewhere,  but  this  takes  the  cake. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  at  a  deli- 
cate time  in  our  negotiations  it  serves  no 
cause  of  our  own  for  any  of  us  to  be  mak- 
ing any  more  difficult  the  path  of  the 
President  and  the  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  United  States  in  his  effort  to  follow 
after  the  Biblical  injunction  that  is,  to 
follow  after  the  ways  that  lead  to  peace. 
This  Is  not  to  say  that  I  derogate  from 
any  person's  right  to  criticize  or  dissent. 
On  the  contrary,  I  welcome  it;  but  I  ask 
that  it  be  done  in  a  spirit  which  cannot 
be  quoted  in  other  capitals  of  the  world 
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to  indicate  that  we  are  a  divided  Nation, 
or  to  indicate  that  this  Nation  is  not 
geared  up  to  its  fullest  moral  commit- 
ment to  bring  about  the  earliest  possible 
termination  of  a  dreadful  war. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rccoid  the 
text  of  an  address  which  I  delivered  in 
Pittsburgh  on  May  3.  1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 
SXNATOB   Scott   Uhoes   Substantial   Rxooc- 

TION    or   U.S.    FOBCBS    IN    VntTNAM 

PrrrsBUVcH. — tT.S.  Senator  Hugh  Scott 
(R.-Pa.)  laat  night  urged  "the  withdrawal  of 
a  sutMtanUal  number  of  American  troops 
from  Vietnam." 

Senator  Scott.  Aaalstant  Republican  Lead- 
er of  the  Senate,  said  he  hoped  the  White 
House  would  announce  the  move  in  the  near 
future. 

In  a  speech  before  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh Alumni  Association  at  the  South  HlUs 
Sheraton  Motor  Inn,  Senator  Scott  said: 

"The  war  In  Vietnam  has  achieved  all 
kinds  of  tragic  superlatives.  However  good 
our  mbthratlons,  however  Just  our  reaction 
to  evlf  icggresslon,  the  hard  facts  are  that 
this  la  the  longest  war  In  American  history 
and  one  of  the  moat  expensive. 

"We  have  suffered  more  than  34,000  dead 
and  more  than  216,000  wounded  In  the  past 
eight  years.  Those  casualties  s\irpaaa  o\ir  Ko- 
rean War  losses. 

"President  Nixon's  number  one  priority 
is  to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam.  He  wants  to  end 
the  kllUng  to  saite  l)ves.  But  he  also  wants 
to  give  us  an  opportunity  to  redirect  this  Na- 
tion's mighty  resources  toward  the  many  do- 
mestic problems  that  are  crying  for  solution. 

•But  a  war  which  has  been  escalaUng  for 
nearly  a  decade  cannot  be  ended  overnight. 
Nor  can  American  forces  be  left  at  the  mercy 
of  an  enemy  without  adequate  protection 
for  U.S.  forces  remaining  committed. 

"Two  actions  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  have  brought  responses  by  the  enemy. 
I  am  going  to  suggest  a  third. 

"On  March  31,  1988.  President  Johnson 
announced  a  partial  halt  In  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam.  Within  days  the  North  Viet- 
namese agreed  to  send  representatives  to 
talk  peace  with  the  United  States  and  short- 
ly thereafter  both  countries  agreed  to  meet 
In  Paris. 

"On  October,  31,  1968.  President  John- 
son announced  that  the  bombing  halt  would 
apply  to  all  of  North  Vietnam  north  of  the 
Demilitarized  Zone.  Three  months  later — 
after  some  wrangling  about  the  shai>e  of  the 
negotiating  tables,  and  after  the  election  of 
President  Nixon — the  tolks  were  expanded 
to  Include  the  South  Vietnamese  and  the 
Viet  Cong. 

"Now  I  suggest  a  bold  move  to  flush  out 
the  intentions  of  the  other  side. 

"I  urge  the  withdrawal  of  a  substantial 
number  of  American  troops  from  Vietnam. 

"I  hope  that  the  White  House  will  an- 
nounce such  a  move  lu  the  near  future. 

"I  make  this  recommendation  because  I 
believe  the  situation  is  ripe  for  progress.  The 
Nixon  Administration  seems  to  have  reached 
a  new  understanding  with  the  South  Viet- 
namese Oovernment  whose  representatives 
now  present  a  less  rigid  stance.  We  have 
gained  from  the  leaders  In  Saigon  considera- 
ble assurances  that  they  are  ready  to  aaaums 
more  of  the  burden  of  the  fighting. 

"Now  we  need  to  prod  the  North  Vletnam- 
eae  out  of  the  sea  of  propaganda  and  onto 
the  high  ground  of  real  bargaining  seaalons. 

"If  North  Vietnam  re^wnds  with  compara- 
ble action*  of  Its  own,  we  could  then  con- 
sider additional  withdrawals. 

"Hanoi  has  already  anticipated  the  poaal- 
bUlty  of  a  maasurad  withdrawal  of  Amerloan 


troops  and  baa  triad  to  degrade  our  motives 
by  saying  ahead  of  time  that  we  would  only 
pull  out  support  troops  and  'ice  cream 
vendors.' 

"This  indicates  how  little  the  North  Viet- 
namese understand  Amerloan  character.  If 
they  knew  us  better,  they  would  realize  that 
support  troops  may  be  the  laet  to  go. 

"The  last  American  leaving  Vietnam  may 
very  well  be  driving  a  beer  truck.  But  who 
cares  what  the  order  of  withdrawal  should  be, 
as  long  as  It  Is  in  good^aith? 

"Diplomatic  maneuvering  Is  part  of  the 
necessary  prellmlnarlee,  but  at  some  point 
there  has  to  be  the  test  of  action  which 
points  the  way  to  further  progress,  or  spells 
rebuff.  A  measured  withdrawal  would  pro- 
vide that  kind  of  test." 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  aslc 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  1  minute. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  is  recognized. 


MIDWAY  RESULTS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  been  in  office  less  than  5 
months.  He  has  patiently  pursued  his 
own  convictions  on  Vietnam.  He  returns 
from  the  Midway  Island  conference  with 
the  first  tangible,  specific  immediate  step 
to  de- Americanize  that  struggle. 

It  was  carefully  done.  His  proposal  has 
the  approval  of  General  Abrams  as  safe. 
It  has  the  concurrence  of  President 
Thieu. 

What  President  Nixon  brings  back  is 
the  first  soUd  hope  for  the  American  peo- 
ple dnce  this  conflict  began  6  years  ago. 

He  deserves  the  thanks  of  all  people 
and  especially  the  yoimg  men  who  are 
called  upon  to  fight  this  war. 


DEATH  OP  FORMER  SENATOR  " 
GUY  CORDON  OP  OREGON 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
grieves  me  today  to  bring  to  this  Cham- 
ber word  of  the  death  of  one  of  our 
former  and  most  distinguished  col- 
leagues. Senator  Guy  Cordon,  of  Oregon. 
Senator  Cordon  died  Sunday,  June  8,  at 
Doctors  Hospital,  of  a  brain  tumor,  after 
a  relatively  short  illness. 

Guy  Cordon  was  a  tireless  and  hard 
worker  for  the  best  interests  of  Oregon 
and  the  best  interests  of  the  Nation. 

He  enjoyed  the  trust  and  the  respect 
of  his  peers  in  the  Senate  and  was  re- 
garded by  many  of  his  colleagues  as  a 
man  whose  counsel  was  of  special  value. 
He  was  a  kindly  man  who  generally 
shimned  publicity  but  made  his  opinions 
and  his  judgments  felt.  He  enjoyed  the 
respect  of  his  peers,  and  he  also  en- 
joyed their  friendship. 

Senator  Guy  Cordon  came  to  this 
Chamber  in  1944  when  he  was  appointed 
to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Senator 
Charles  McNary,  who  had  died  in  ofQce. 
In  1948,  Senator  Cordon  was  elected  in 
his  own  right  and  served  a  full  6-year 
term  until  the  end  of  1954.  He  was  a 
champion  of  many  good  and  worthy 
causes  but  the  one  Oregon  project  which 
shall  forever  be  aasocUted  with  hla  name 


is  the  Oregon  and  California  revested 
railroad  lands.  Senator  Cordon  was,  in 
fact,  the  legal  counsel  for  the  Oregon  and 
California  lands  for  many  years  and 
«>ent  many  months  in  Washington  rep- 
resenting these  counties  before  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  Senate.  Senator  Cor- 
don struggled  to  make  sure  that  the  Ore- 
gon and  California  lands  formula  would 
continue  imimpaired.  Funds  from  the 
sale  of  timber  on  these  lands  have  sup- 
ported public  schools  and  other  county 
services  such  as  roads  and  parks  in  the 
18  Oregon  and  California  counties. 

Senator  Cordon  sponsored  and  secured 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  exchange  of 
alternate  blocks  of  land  by  the  Oregon 
and  California  counties  with  the  Interior 
Department  and  the  Forest  Service  to 
make  sure  that  the  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia lands  would  be  secure  and  would 
produce  timber  on  a  sustained  yield  basis. 
Senator  Cordon  also  continued  as  legal 
counsel  for  the  Oregon  and  California 
counties  from  1955  imtil  1960. 

Senator  Cordon  served  as  chairman  of  : 
the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  tdso  as  chairman  of  the  In- 
terior Subcommittee  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  These  two  posts  gave 
him  an  oppwrtunity  to  serve  Oregon's 
interests  especially  well.  He  helped  to 
formulate  many  Pacific  Northwest  public 
works  projects  which  now  serve  the  peo- 
ple of  Oregon.  Washington,  Idaho,  and 
Montana. 

Senator  Cordon  had  a  fine  career  in 
Oregon  l>ehind  him  when  he  came  to  the 
Senate;  he  was  a  distinguished  lawyer; 
he  was  an  excellent  prosecutor  as  district 
attorney  of  Douglas  County:  he  was,  all 
in  all,  a  very  highly  regarded  man  who 
also  possessed  a  fine  sense  of  humor.  He 
was  my  friend. 

We  shall  miss  Senator  Cordon. 

I  convey  prayers  and  most  heartfelt 
condolences  to  all  of  the  members  of  his 
family. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
I  share  with  Senators  a  sense  of  personal 
loss  and  sorrow  at  the  passing  of  former 
Senator  Guy  Cordon,  of  Oregon.  As  a 
man  who  devoted  much  of  his  lifetime  to 
public  service.  Senator  Cordon  rightfully 
earned  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
those  whom  he  so  conscientiously  repre- 
sented. He  has  left  a  record  of  which  his 
family  and  his  many  fiends  can  be 
justifiably  proud. 

Mrs.  Jordan  and  I  are  saddened  by 
Senator  Cordon's  passing  suad  extend  to 
his  wife  and  son  our  deepest  sympathy. 

Guy  Cordon  was  a  faithful  public  serv- 
ant during  most  of  his  long  and  success- 
ful career.  After  attending  the  public 
schools  of  his  home  town  of  Roseburg. 
Oreg..  he  went  to  work  in  the  Douglas 
County  assessor's  office,  advancing  to  the 
office  of  county  assessor.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1920,  after  service 
in  the  field  artillery  during  World  War 
I.  Three  years  later  he  was  elected  dis- 
trict attorney  of  Douglas  County. 

Appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  created 
by  the  death  of  Charles  L.  McNary. 
another  Oregon  stalwart  in  the  Senate, 
Guy  Cordon  was  appointed  and  later 
elected  to  represent  his  State  in  the 
Senate,  serving  from  1944  to  January  3, 
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1955.  Dxiring  this  time,  he  was  a  promi- 
nent member  and  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Here  he  stomped  himself  as  a  highly  ef- 
fective committee  member  and  chair- 
man, and  as  one  who  championed  sound 
national  policies  of  resource  conserva- 
tion and  utilization. 

Even  after  he  left  the  Senate  and  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  law  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  Guy  Cordon  kept  himself  In- 
formed on  resource  problems  In  Oregon 
and  the  Pacific  Northwest,  and  devoted 
much  personal  time  to  furthering  pro- 
grams of  regional  and  national  Interest. 
In  addition  to  his  stoture  as  a  public 
servant  and  legislator.  Guy  Cordon  was  a 
warm,     personable     man,     who    made 
friends  easily  and  maintained  friend- 
ships over  the  years.  Some  of  my  fond 
memories  are  of  fishing  trips  and  an  oc- 
casional game  of  golf.  He  was  a  great 
leader,  a  fine  sportsman,  and  a  friend 
one  could  always  depend  on, 
*        Guy  Cordon's  death  is  a  loss  to  the 
State  of  Oregon,  to  the  Senate,  and  to 
the  Nation.  We  will  miss  this  high-prin- 
cipled,     well-informed,      warmhearted 
Westerner. 

WITHDRAWAL  OF  U.S.  TROOPS 
FROM  VIETNAM 


for  almost  iO  years  carry  on  its  own  fight 
for  its  own  country.  We  have  done 
enough. 


THE  LUSAKA  MANIFESTO  AND  THE 
PROPOSED  NEW  CONSTITUTION 
OP  RHODESIA— "WHO  SPEAKS 
FOR  WESTERN  MAN  IN  AFRICA?" 


Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  ac- 
tion of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
in  announcing  the  withdrawal  of  25,000 
troops  from  South  Vietnam  is  a  step  for- 
ward and  a  hopeful  sign.  Its  conse- 
quences may  be  very  important. 

I  say  this  for  several  reasons.  First,  it 
is  proof  of  the  President's  statement  he 
made  on  May  14,  that  the  United  States 
is  prepared  to  enter  into  a  mutual  with- 
drawal of  troops.  In  fact,  the  United 
States  wUl  now  withdraw  troops  before  a 
North  Vietnamese  withdrawal. 

Second,  I  believe  the  withdrawal 
of  U.S.  troops  should  serve  to  impress 
upon  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam 
that  the  policy  announced  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  May  14  must  be  recognized  by 
that  Government — that  it  must  increas- 
ingly bear  a  greater  part  of  the  burden, 
and  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam 
must  agree  on  the  means  for  a  truly  free 
election  as  was  proposed  by  the  Pres- 
ident. ^^      ,. 

There  is  smother  reason  which  I  hope 
will  gain  acceptance  if  negotiations  at 
Paris  are  unsuccessful.  Senators  will  re- 
member, that  in  March  1965.  I  urged 
against  the  commencement  of  the  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam  and  then  year  after 
year  urged  cessation  of  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  to  determine  if  there  was 
a  possibility  of  entering  into  negotiations 
with  North  Vietnam.  No  one  knew,  of 
course,  whether  negotiatiMis  would  be 
successful.  So  far.  they  have  not  been 
fruitful,  at  least  that  we  can  perceive. 
I  hope  that  the  current  negotiations  will 
succeed,  but  in  the  event  thatAhey  do 
not.  perhaps  this  first  step  of  M«thdraw- 
ing  troops  wUl  be  the  precuf»r  of  a 
policy  that  we  can  undertake.  It's,  that, 
as  we  arm  the  forces  of  South  Vietnam 
more  effectively,  we  can  continue  a  step- 
by-step  withdrawal  of  all  oiu'  troops,  and 
let  South  Vietnam,  which  we  have  helped 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  by  a 
curious  coincidence  of  hlstoiy,  within 
the  brief  period  of  a  few  weelcs  In  April 
and  May  of  this  year,  two  events  of 
major   significance   occurred   that   are 
likely  to  have  a  strong  influence  on  the 
future   course   of   the    racial   crisis   in 
southern  Africa.   One  of   these  events 
looks  toward  a  new  day  of  peace  and 
racial  harmony  on   the  continent.  In 
which  the  majority  and  minority  races 
In  all  African  nations  will  be  able  to  live 
In  concord,  equality,  and  dignity  with 
one  another.  The  other  event  looks  back- 
ward to  a  cruel  era  of  slavery  and  op- 
pression,   and   carries   one   of   Africa's 
most  highly  developed  nations  further 
into   the   night    of    racial    strife    that 
threatens  to  engulf  it. 

The  event  that  is  bright  with  hope 
occurred  in  April  in  Lusaka,  Zambia, 
where  representetives  of  a  number  of 
forward-looking  nations  met  in  confer- 
ence. The  product  of  that  conference  is 
a  remarkable  document  entitled  "Mani- 
festo on  Southern  Africa,"  signed  by 
13  nations  of  East  and  Central  Africa — 
Burundi,  the  Central  African  Republic, 
Chad,  the  Republic  of  the  Congo,  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  the  Congo, 
Ethiopia,  Kenya,  Rwanda,  Somalia, 
Sudan,  Tanzarda,  Uganda,  and  the  host 
nation  Zambia. 

In  their  manifesto,  the  13  nations 
have  joined  together  in  a  passionately 
reasoned  condemnation  of  all  aspects  of 
racism  and  racial  segregation.  They  call 
on  all  African  nations  "to  govern  them- 
selves in  accord  with  the  basic  principles 
of  himian  dignity,  equality,  and  national 
self-determination,  regardless  of  race  or 
other  discriminatory  classifications. 

In  clear  terms,  the  manifesto  denoimces 
the  colonialist  and  racist  doctrines  now 
being  promulgated  by  governments  in 
six  separate  territories  of  southern 
Africa — Mozambique,  Angola,  Portuguese 
Guinea,  Rhodesia,  ^outhwest  Africa,  and 
the  Republic  of  South  Africa.  The  poli- 
cies of  segregation  and  apartheid,  relent- 
lessly applied  in  these  territories,  are  the 
antithesis  of  the  fimdamental  principles 
of  humanity.  They  stand  \miversally  con- 
demned not  only  by  the  African  nations 
who  signed  the  manifesto,  but  by  the 
United  Nations  and  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  all  free  nations  throughout 
the  world. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  importance  of  the 
Lusaka  document  is  its  tone  as  a  mani- 
festo for  peaceful  revolution,  not  violent 
revolution  in  southern  Africa.  Today  in 
Africa,  the  ancient  repressions  and  de- 
nials of  majority  rule  have  begim  to 
spawn  increased  levels  of  terrorism  and 
guerrilla  violence,  not  only  in  the  Portu- 
guese colonies  but  in  Rhodesia  &s  well. 
Not  even  the  fortress  which  is  South 
Africa  feels  secure,  and  wise  men  fear  a 
spark  that  may  Ignite  the  continent.  At 


times  such  as  these,  a  document  like  the 
Lusaka  manifesto  is  especially  significant 
because  its  emphasis  throughout  is  on 
peaceful  and  nonviolent  change  as  the 
method  to  Improve  the  plight  of  the  ap- 
pressed  black  majorities.  It  gives  us  hope 
that  reason  smd  compassion  may  yet  pre- 
vail over  the  violence  that  now  sweeps  so 
much  of  the  world. 

In  contrast  to  the  eloquent  Lusaka 
manifesto,  there  stands  the  new  Consti- 
tution proposed  in  May  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Rhodesia.  As  published,  the  new 
constitution  is  designed  to  entrench  the 
doctrine  of  apartheid  in  Rhodesia  and 
thereby  to  guarantee  white  domination 
of  the  country  for  all  time.  Later  this 
month,  the  new  Constitution  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  national  referendum,  in  which 
the   electorate   will   be   overwhelmingly 
white.  Most  experts  agree  that  the  con- 
stitution is  almost  certain  to  be  approved 
in  the  referendum,  although  there  are 
some  who  hold  out  the  bare  possibility 
that  it  may  yet  be  rejected  by  liberal 
Rhodesians. 

Under  the  existing  Constitution  of 
Rhodesia,  a  number  of  seats  in  the  leg- 
islature are  reserved  for  persons  of 
European  descent  and  a  separate  num- 
ber for  those  of  African  descent.  In  ad- 
dition, there  is  a  "common  voter  roll," 
for  which  members  of  both  races  become 
eligible  when  they  attein  certain  eco- 
nomic and  educational  levels.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  existing  constitution  holds  out 
at  least  the  bare  prospect  of  Initial 
African  rule  in  Rhodesia. 

Under  the  proposed  new  Constitution, 
the  common  voter  roll  would  be  elimi- 
nated, and  a  voter  would  be  permitted 
to  cast  ballots  only  for  members  of  his 
own  race.  The  nation's  Parliament  would 
consist  of  a  23-member  Senate  and  a 
66-member  House  of  Assembly.  In  the 
Senate,   10  seats  would  l>e  allotted  to 
whites,  10  to  African  chiefs,  and  3  to 
members  of  any  race  appointed  by  the 
head  of  stete.  In  the  House  of  Assembly. 
16  seats  would  be  allotted  initially  to 
blacks  and  50  to  whites— in  spite  of  the 
fact     that     the     composition     of     the 
Rhodesian    population    as    a   whole    is 
4,300,000  blacks  and  230,000  whites,  or 
approximately  20  blacks  for  each  white. 
Eventually,    in    accord    with    special 
provisions  of  the  Constitution,   blacks 
could  conceivably  achieve  parity  of  rep- 
resentation in  the  House  with  whites— 
but  not  majority  rule.  Under  these  pro- 
visions, black  representation  will  be  in- 
creased in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
income    taxes    paid    by    blacks.    Thus, 
blacks  wUl  be  entitled  to  50  seats  in  the 
House  when  their  tax  payments  equal 
half  the  national  totel.  At  the  present 
time,    however,   payments  by   Africans 
represent  less  than  1  percent  of  the  na- 
tional totol,  and  the  promise  of  parity 
is  little  more  than  ephemeral. 

In  addition,  in  other  sets  of  provisions, 
the  new  Constitution  and  related  pro- 
posals would  divide  almost  all  of  the  100 
million  acres  of  land  in  Rhodesia  about 
equally  into  separate  areas  for  blacks 
and  whites.  Other  proposals  would  pro- 
hibit the  holding  of  seats  in  the  legis- 
lature by  many  of  the  African  national- 
ist leaders  In  Rhodesia,  would  authorize 
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prewntlTV  dBtcDtion  In  tte  Intorcii  of 
miblio  otttar.  and  would  ImpoM  nratp- 
Ing  nam  eontrols  on  newQwperi  and 
ottMT  pubUcftttona. 

If  tlM  new  RhodesUn  Constitution  1« 
approved  In  tbe  coming  referendum, 
there  wlU  be  UtUe  poHlblMtir  of  a  ne- 
gotiated settlement  between  Rbodeela 
and  Oreat  Britain  with  re«)ect  to  the 
baalc  laeuea  ralaed  by  Rbodeda's  unilat- 
eral declaration  of  independence  In  No- 
vember 1M6.  The  ruling  regime  In 
Rhodesia  will  no  longer  have  any  pre- 
tense whatever  for  the  claim  that  It  In- 
tends to  move  toward  eventual  majority 
rule,  which  Is  the  fundamental  condition 
laid  down  by  Britain  for  settlement.  In- 
stead, under  its  new  Constitution,  Rho- 
deala  will  have  moved  Inexorably  Into  the 
South  Africa  mold  of  an  apartheid  re- 
public, a  nation  bitterly  divided  between 
whites  and  blacks,  controlled  by  a  dom- 
inant white  minority,  and  ruled  by  the 
racist  principles  of  apartheid. 

The  striking  Juxtapceltlon  between  the 
j^ropgaed  constitution  of  Rhodesia  and 
jUie  X^usaka  Manifesto  on  Southern  Af- 
rica raises  a  profound  question  as  to 
who  speaks  for  Western  man  in  Africa 
today.  The  Lusaka  Manifesto,  Issued  by 
African  nations  governed  by  African 
majorities,  is  a  convincing  plea  for  the 
basic  principles  of  human  dignity  and 
equality,  principles  long  associated  with 
the  liberal  tradition  of  the  West  and  the 
noblest  aspirations  of  man.  By  some 
cruel  Irony,  it  Is  South  Africa  aiul  Rho- 
desia who  today  reject  these  honored 
principles  of  humanity,  even  though 
these  two  white-dominated  nations  are 
far  and  away  the  most  advanced  states 
of  modem  Africa,  and  consider  them- 
selves as  the  only  truly  civilized  na- 
tions of  Africa,  the  outposts  of  Western 
clvUizatioo  on  an  alien  continent. 

Mr.  President,  for  too  long  we  as  Amer- 
icans have  failed  to  recognize  the  crucial 
Issues  at  stake  in  African  development. 
It  Is  entirely  appropriate  that  we  should 
state  our  position  and  demonstrate  our 
sjrmpathies  on  these  basic  issues  of  free- 
dom and  human  dignity.  The  universal 
principles  enunciated  in  the  Lusaka 
Manifesto  are  precisely  those  that  Amer- 
icans have  long  accepted  as  the  guiding 
principles  for  the  evolution  of  our  own 
society.  However  imperfect  our  applica- 
tion of  these  principles  in  practice,  we 
remain  committed  to  them  as  the  fixed 
star  of  our  constitutional  development. 
I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  United 
States  should  make  clear  to  the  nations 
that  signed  the  Lusaka  Manifesto  that 
we  support  their  position  and  that  we  op- 
pose racial  discrimination  in  South  Afri- 
ca and  Rhodesia  and  the  rest  of  Southern 
Africa,  Just  as  we  oppose  it  In  the  United 
States  and  wherever  else  it  Is  found.  We 
must  stand  firmly  behind  these  principles 
and  take  positive  action  wherever  it  Is 
appropriate. 

Although  our  power  may  be  limited,  it 
is  not  negligible.  To  mention  but  two  ex- 
amples of  immediate  relevance  to  the 
recast  developments  I  have  discussed : 

We  should  urge  Oreat  Britain,  as  the 
authority  still  legally  responsible  for  the 
affairs  of  Rhodesia,  to  do  whatever  lies 


within  its  power  to  aaaure  the  well-being 
of  all  the  people  of  that  land. 

We  should  renew  our  pledge  of  whole- 
hearted support  to  the  United  Nations 
sanction  program  against  Rhodesia, 
thereby  halting  the  pressures  now  build- 
ing up  on  the  United  States  to  agree  to 
loopholes  in  the  sanctions  for  the  benefit 
of  particular  Interest  groups. 

To  be  sure,  as  David  Smock  has  per- 
ceptively sUted  in  his  recent  article  in 
the  Journal  Foreign  Affairs,  the  likeli- 
hood that  we  or  others  can  affect  the 
racist  course  of  Rhodesia  is  very  small. 
Perhaps  the  most  unfortunate  fact  of 
the  current  situation  Is  that  the  na- 
tions most  directly  involved— Britain, 
South  Africa,  Portugal,  and  Zambia — 
are  either  not  sufficiently  concerned 
with  the  plight  of  the  black  Rhodeslans, 
or  are  not  powerful  enough  to  force  a 
favorable  solution. 

Nevertheless,  through  modest  steps 
such  as  those  I  have  suggested,  the 
United  SUtes  can  help  to  fill  the  exist- 
ing vacuum  by  providing  strong  moral 
leadership  for  other  nations,  and  can 
begin  to  bring  significant  economic  pres- 
sure to  bear  on  this  repressive  regime.  At 
the  very  least,  we  can  offer  fresh  encour- 
agement for  the  aspirations  of  the  op- 
pressed majorities  of  Southern  Africa 
and  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  Lu- 
saka manifesto  and  the  proposed  new 
Rhodesian  Constitution  will  be  of  inter- 
est to  all  of  us  in  Congress,  and  I  there- 
fore ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
documents  be  printed  In  the  Rscord.  In 
addition,  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  inaugural  address  delivered  by 
President  Keimeth  Kaunda  of  Zambia 
at  the  Conference  of  East  and  Central 
African  SUtes  in  Lusaka  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

SiAJfmsTO  OM  SotrrHKUi  Atkica 

1.  When  the  purpoM  and  tbe  basis  of 
States'  international  policies  are  mlaunder- 
stood,  tbere  Is  Introduced  Into  the  world  a 
new  and  unnecessary  disharmony,  disagree- 
ments, conOlcta  of  interest,  or  different  as- 
sessments of  human  priorities,  which  pro- 
voke an  excess  of  tension  In  the  world,  and 
disastrously  divide  mankind,  at  a  time  when 
united  action  is  necessary  to  control  modern 
technology  and  put  it  to  the  service  of  man. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that,  discovering  wide- 
spread misapprehension  of  cnu  attitudes  and 
purposes  In  relation  to  Southern  Africa,  we 
the  leaders  of  East  and  Central  African  States 
meeting  In  Lusaka,  16th  April,  1969.  have 
agreed  to  Issue  this  Manifesto. 

2.  By  this  Manifesto  we  wish  to  make  clear, 
beyond  all  shadow  of  doubt,  our  acceptance 
of  the  belief  that  all  men  are  equal,  and 
have  equal  rights  to  human  dignity  and 
respect,  regardless  of  colour,  race,  religion, 
or  sex.  We  believe  that  all  men  have  the 
right  and  the  duty  to  p<u-tlclpate,  as  equal 
members  of  society.  In  their  own  government. 
We  do  not  accept  that  any  Individual  or 
group  has  any  right  to  govern  any  group  of 
sane  adults,  without  their  consent,  and  we 
affirm  that  only  the  people  of  a  society, 
acting  together  as  equals,  can  determine  what 
Is,  for  them,  a  good  society  and  a  good  social, 
economic,  or  political  organisation. 

3.  On  the  basis  of  these  beliefs  we  do  not 
aoc«p(  that  any  one  group  within  a  society 


baa  the  right  to  nile  any  society  without 
the  continuing  consent  of  all  the  citizens  We 
recognise  that  at  any  one  time  tbere  will 
be.  wltbln  every  sodety,  failures  In  the  iin- 
plemenUUon  of  these  IdeaU.  We  recogniM 
that  for  the  sake  of  order  in  human  affairs 
tbere  may  be  transitional  arrangements  while 
a  transformation  from  group  Inequalities  to 
individual  equality  is  being  effected.  But 
we  siSlrm  that  without  an  acceptance  of  thes« 
Ideals — without  a  commitment  to  these  prin- 
ciples of  human  equality  and  self-determina- 
tion— there  can  be  no  basis  for  peace  and 
Justice  In  the  world. 

4.  None  of  us  would  claim  that  within  our 
own  SUtes  we  have  achieved  that  perfect  so- 
cial, economic  and  political  organization 
which  would  ensure  a  reasonable  standard 
of  living  for  aU  our  people  and  establish  in- 
dividual security  against  avoidable  hardship 
or  miscarriage  of  Justice.  On  the  contrary, 
we  acknowledge  that  within  our  own  Statts 
ttie  struggle  towards  human  brotherhood 
and  unchallenged  human  dignity  Is  only  be- 
ginning. It  is  on  the  basis  of  our  commit- 
ment to  human  equality  and  human  dignity 
not  on  the  basis  of  achieved  perfection,  that 
we  take  our  stand  of  hostility  towards  the 
colonialism  and  racial  discrimination  which 
is  being  practised  in  Southern  Africa.  It  is 
on  the  basis  of  thetr  oommltment  to  these 
universal  principles  that  we  appeal  to  other 
members  of  the  human  race  for  support. 

5.  If  the  commitment  to  these  principles 
existed  among  the  States  holding  power  In 
Southern  Africa,  any  disagreements  we  might 
have  about  the  rate  of  implementation,  or 
about  Isolated  acta  of  policy,  would  be  mat- 
ters affecting  only  our  Individual  relation- 
ships with  the  States  concerned.  If  these 
oommltments  existed,  our  States  would  not 
be  Justified  In  the  expressed  and  active  bos- 
tmty  towards  the  regimes  of  Southern  Africa 
such  as  we  have  proclaimed  and  oontlnus 
to  propagate. 

6.  The  truth  Is,  however,  that  In  Mozam- 
bique, Angola.  Rhodesia,  South-Weet  Africa, 
and  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  there  is  on 
open  and  continued  denial  at  the  principles 
of  human  equality  and  national  self-deter- 
mination. This  Is  not  a  matter  of  failure  in 
the  implementation  at  accepted  human  prin- 
ciples. The  effective  Administration  in  all 
these  territories  are  not  struggling  toward 
these  difficult  goals.  They  are  fighting  the 
prindpleB;  they  are  deliberately  organising 
their  sodetlee  so  as  to  try  to  destroy  the 
hold  of  these  principles  In  the  minds  at  men. 
It  Is  for  this  reason  that  we  believe  the  rest 
of  the  world  must  be  Interested.  For  the 
principle  of  human  equality,  and  all  that 
flows  from  it,  is  either  universal  or  it  does 
not  exist.  The  dignity  of  all  men  is  destroyed 
when  the  manhood  of  any  human  being  is 
denied. 

7.  Our  objectives  In  Southern  Africa  stem 
from  oiu:  commitment  to  this  principle  of 
human  equality.  We  are  not  hostile  to  the 
AdmlnistraUons  in  these  States  because  they 
are  manned  and  controlled  by  white  people. 
We  are  hosUle  to  them  because  they  are  sys- 
tems of  minority  control  which  exist  as  a 
result  of,  and  in  the  pursuance  of,  doctrines 
of  human  inequality.  What  we  are  working 
for  Is  the  right  of  self-determination  for  the 
people  of  those  terrltorlee.  We  are  working 
for  a  rtile  in  those  oountrles  which  is  based 
on  the  will  of  all  the  people,  and  an  accept- 
ance of  the  equality  of  every  citizen. 

8.  Our  stand  towards  Southern  Africa  thus 
Involves  a  rejection  of  racialism,  not  a  re- 
versal of  the  existing  racUl  domination. 
We  believe  that  all  the  peoples  who  have 
made  their  homes  In  the  countries  of  South- 
em  Africa  are  Africans,  regardless  of  colour 
of  their  skins;  and  we  would  oppose  a  racial- 
ist majority  government  which  adopted  a 
philosophy  of  deliberate  and  permanent  dls- 
crlmlnatton  between  Its  dtlaaos  on  grounds 
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of  racial  origin.  We  are  not  talking  racialism 
when  we  reject  the  colonialism  and  apartheid 
policies  now  operating  In  those  areas;  we 
are  demanding  an  opportunity  for  all  the 
people  of  these  States,  working  together  as 
equal  individual  citizens,  to  work  out  for 
themselves  the  institutions  and  the  system 
of  government  under  which  they  will,  by  gen- 
eral consent,  live  together  and  work  together 
to  build  a  harmonious  society. 

9.  As  an  aftermath  of  the  present  policies 
it  Is  likely  that  different  groups  within  these 
societies  will  be  self-conscious  and  fearful. 
The  initial  political  and  economic  organisa- 
tions may  well  take  account  of  these  fears, 
and  this  group  self-consclotianeas.  But  how 
this  Ls  to  l>e  done  must  be  a  matter  exclu- 
sively for  the  peoples  of  the  country  con- 
cerned, working  together.  No  other  nation 
wUl  have  a  right  to  interfere  in  such  affairs. 
All  that  the  rest  of  the  world  has  a  right  to 
demand  Is  Just  what  we  are  now  asserting — 
that  the  arrangements  within  any  State 
which  wishes  to  be  accepted  into  the  com- 
munity of  nations  must  be  based  on  an  ac- 
ceptance of  the  principles  of  human  dignity 
and  equality. 

10.  To  talk  of  the  liberation  of  Africa  is 
thus  to  say  two  things.  First,  that  the  peoples 
in  the  terrltorlee  still  under  colonial  rule 
shall  be  free  to  determine  for  themselves 
their  own  institutions  of  self-government. 
Secondly,  that  the  individuals  in  Southern 
Africa  shall  be  freed  from  an  environment 
poisoned  by  the  propaganda  of  racialism,  and 
given  an  opportunity  to  be  men — not  white 
men,  brown  men,  yellow  men,  or  black  men. 

11.  Thus  the  liberation  of  Africa  for  which 
we  are  struggling  does  not  mean  a  reverse 
racialism.  Nor  Is  it  an  aspect  of  African 
Imperialism.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned  the 
present  boundaries  of  the  States  of  Southern 
Africa  are  the  boundaries  of  what  will  be 
free  and  independent  African  States.  There 
Is  no  question  of  our  seeking  or  accepting 
any  alterations  to  our  own  boundaries  at 
the  expense  of  these  future  free  African 
nations. 

12.  On  the  objective  of  liberation  as  thus 
defined,  we  can  neither  surrender  nor  com- 
promise. We  have  always  preferred,  and  we 
stUl  prefer,  to  achieve  it  without  physical 
violence.  We  would  prefer  to  negotiate  rather 
than  destroy,  to  talk  rather  than  kill.  We  do 
not  advocate  violence:  we  advocate  an  end  to 
the  violence  against  human  dignity  which  Is 
now  being  perpetrated  by  the  oppressors  of 
Africa.  If  peaceful  progress  to  emancipation 
were  possible,  or  If  changed  circumstances 
were  to  make  It  possible  In  the  future,  we 
would  urge  our  brothers  In  the  resistance 
movements  to  use  peaceful  methods  of 
struggle  even  at  the  cost  of  some  compromise 
on  the  timing  of  change.  But  while  peaceful 
progress  Is  blocked  by  actions  of  those  at 
present  In  power  In  the  States  of  Southern 
Africa,  we  have  no  choice  but  to  give  to  the 
peoples  of  those  territories  all  the  support  of 
which  we  are  capable  In  their  struggle  against 
their  oppressors.  This  is  why  the  signatory 
states  participate  In  the  movement  for  the 
Uberatlon  of  Africa  \mder  the  aegis  of  the 
Organization  of  African  Unity.  However,  the 
obstacle  to  change  is  not  the  same  In  all  the 
countries  of  Southern  Africa,  and  It  follows 
therefore,  that  the  possibility  of  continuing 
the  struggle  through  peaceful  means  varies 
from  one  country  to  smother. 

13.  In  Mozambique  and  Angola,  and  in  the 
so-called  Portugueie  Otttneo,  the  basic  prob- 
lem Is  not  racialism  but  a  pretence  that 
Portugal  exist  in  Africa.  Portugal  Is  situated 
In  Europe,  the  fact  that  It  Is  a  dictatorship 
la  a  matter  for  the  Portuguese  to  settle.  But 
no  decree  of  the  Portuguese  dictator,  nor 
legislation  passed  by  any  PaiUament  In 
Portugal,  can  make  Africa  part  of  Europe.: 
Tbe  only  thing  which  could  convert  a  part  of 


Africa  into  a  constituent  unit  m  a  union 
which  also  Includes  a  European  State  would 
l>e  the  freely  expressed  will  of  the  people  of 
that  part  of  Africa.  Tbere  Is  no  such  popular 
will  In  the  Portuguese  colonies.  On  the  con- 
trary. In  the  absence  of  any  opportunity  to 
negotiate  a  road  to  freedom,  the  peoples  of  all 
tliree  territories  have  taken  up  arms  against 
the  colonial  power.  They  have  done  this 
despite  the  heavy  odds  against  them,  and 
despite  the  great  suffering  they  know  to  be 
Involved. 

14.  Portugal,  as  a  European  State,  has 
iMturally  its  own  allies  in  the  context  of  the 
Ideological  conflict  between  West  and  East. 
However,  In  our  context,  the  effect  of  this  Is 
that  Portugal  Is  enabled  to  use.  her  resources 
to  pursue  the  most  heinous  war  and  degrada- 
tion of  man  in  Africa.  The  present  Manifesto 
must,  therefore,  lay  bare  the  (act  that  the 
inhuman  commitment  of  Portugal  in  Africa 
and  her  ruthless  subjugation  of  the  people  of 
Mozambique,  Angola  and  tbe  so-called 
Portuguese  Guinea,  Is  not  only  Irrelevant  to 
the  ideological  conflict  of  power-politics,  but 
It  is  also  diametrically  opposed  to  the  policies, 
tbe  philosophies  and  the  doctrines  practised 
by  her  Allies  In  tbe  conduct  of  their  own  af- 
fairs at  home.  Tbe  peoples  of  Mozambique, 
Angola  and  Portuguese  Guinea  are  not  In- 
terested in  Communism  or  Capitalism;  they 
are  Interested  in  their  freedom.  They  are  de- 
manding an  acceptance  of  the  principles  of 
Independence  on  tbe  basis  of  majority  rule, 
and  for  many  years  they  called  for  discussions 
on  this  Issue.  Only  when  their  demand  for 
talks  was  continually  ignored  did  they  begin 
to  flght.  Even  now.  If  Portugal  should  change 
her  policy  and  accept  the  principle  of  self- 
determination,  we  would  urge  the  Liberation 
Movements  to  desist  from  their  suined  strug- 
gle and  to  co-operate  In  the  mechanics  of  a 
peaceful  transfer  of  power  from  Portugal 
to  the  peoples  of  the  African  territories. 

15.  The  fact  that  many  Portuguese  citi- 
zens have  immigrated  to  these  African  coun- 
tries does  not  affect  this  Issue.  Future  Immi- 
gration policy  will  be  a  matter  for  the 
independent  Governments  when  these  are 
established.  In  the  meantime,  we  would  urge 
the  Liberation  Movements  to  reiterate  their 
statements  that  all  those  Portuguese  people 
who  have  made  their  homes  in  Mozambique, 
Angola  or  Portuguese  Guinea,  and  who  are 
wlUlng  to  give  their  future  loyalty  to  those 
states,  will  be  accepted  as  citizens.  And  an 
independent  Mozambique,  Angola  or  Portu- 
guese Guinea  may  choose  to  be  as  friendly 
with  Portugal  as  Brazil  Is.  That  would  be  the 
free  choice  of  a  free  people. 

16.  In  Rhodesia  the  situation  Is  different 
insofar  as  tbe  metropolitan  power  has  ac- 
knowledged tbe  colonial  status  of  the  terri- 
tory. Unfortunately,  however.  It  has  failed  to 
take  adequate  measures  to  reassert  its 
authority  against  tbe  minority  which  has 
seized  power  with  the  declared  Intention  of 
maintaining  white  domination.  The  matter 
cannot  rest  there.  Rhodesia,  like  tbe  rest  of 
Africa,  must  be  free,  and  Its  independence 
must  be  on  the  basis  of  majority  rule.  If  tbe 
colonial  power  Is  unwilling  or  unable  to  ef- 
fect such  a  transfer  of  power  to  the  people, 
then  tbe  people  themselves  will  have  no  al- 
ternative but  to  capture  it  as  and  when 
they  can.  And  Africa  has  no  alternative  but 
to  support  them.  Tbe  question  which  re- 
mains In  Rhodesia  Is  therefore  whether 
Britain  will  re-assert  her  authority  In  Rho- 
desia and  then  negotiate  the  peaceful  prog- 
ress to  majority  rule  before  independence. 
Insofar  as  Britain  Is  willing  to  make  this 
second  commitment,  Africa  will  co-operate 
In  her  attempts  to  re-assert  her  authority. 
This  la  the  method  of  progress  which  we 
would  prefer;  It  oould  Involve  less  suffering 
for  all  the  peoples  of  Rhodesia;  both  black 
and  white.  But  until  there  Is  some  firm  evi- 


dence that  Britain  accepts  the  principles  of 
Independence  on  the  basis  of  majority  rule, 
and  Is  prepared  to  take  whatever  steps  are 
necessary  to  make  It  a  reality,  then  Africa 
has  no  choice  but  to  support  the  struggle  for 
tbe  people's  freedom  by  whatever  means  are 
open  to  her. 

17.  Just  as  a  settlement  of  tbe  Rhodesian 
problem  with  a  minimum  of  violence  Is  a 
British  responsibility,  so  a  settlement  In 
South  West  Africa  with  a  minimum  of  vio- 
lence Is  a  United  Nations  responsibility.  By 
every  canon  of  international  law,  and  by 
every  precedent.  South  West  Africa  shotild 
by  now  have  Iseen  a  sovereign.  Independent 
State  with  a  Government  based  on  majority 
rule.  South  West  Africa  was  a  German  col- 
ony until  1919,  Just  as  Tanganyika,  Rwanda 
and  Burundi,  Togoland  and  Cameroon  were 
German  colonies.  It  was  a  matter  of  Euro- 
pean politics  that  when  the  Mandatory  Sys- 
tem was  established  after  Oernvany  bad  been 
defeated,  tbe  administration  of  South  West 
Africa  was  given  to  the  white  minority  gov- 
erzmient  of  South  Africa,  while  tbe  other  ex- 
German  colonies  In  Africa  were  put  Into  the 
hands  of  the  British,  Belgian,  or~Frencb 
Govermnents.  After  tbe  Second  World  War 
every  mandated  territory  except  South  West 
Africa  was  converted  into  a  Trusteeship  Ter- 
ritory and  has  subsequently  gained  independ- 
ence. South  Africa,  on  the  other  band  has 
persistently  refused  to  honour  even  the 
International  obligation  it  accepted  In  1919, 
and  has  increasingly  applied  to  South  West 
Africa  the  Inhuman  doctrines  and  organisa- 
tion of  apartheid. 

18.  The  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
has  ruled  against  this  action  and  in  1966 
terminated  tbe  Mandate  under  which 
South  Africa  bad  a  legal  basis  for  Its  oc- 
cupation and  domination  of  South  West 
Africa.  The  General  Assembly  declared  that 
the  territory  is  now  the  direct  responsibility 
of  tbe  United  Nations  and  set  up  an  ad  hoc 
Committee  to  recommend  practical  means 
by  which  South  West  Africa  would  be  ad- 
ministered, and  the  people  enabled  to  ex- 
ercise self-determination  and  to  achieve 
Independence. 

19.  Nothing  could  be  clearer  than  this 
decision — which  no  permanent  member  of 
the  Security  Council  voted  against.  Tet, 
since  that  time  no  effective  measures  have 
been  taken  to  enforce  it.  South  West  Africa 
remains  In  the  clutches  of  the  most  ruthless 
minority  Government  In  Africa.  Its  people 
continue  to  be  oppressed  and  those  who  ad- 
vocate even  peaceful  progress  to  Independ- 
ence continue  to  be  persecuted.  The  world 
has  an  obligation  to  use  Its  strength  to  en- 
force the  decision  which  all  the  coimtries 
co-operated  in  making.  If  they  do  this  there 
Is  hope  that  the  change  can  be  effected 
without  great  violence.  If  they  fall,  then 
sooner  or  later  the  people  of  South  West 
Africa  will  take  the  law  Into  their  own 
hands.  Tbe  people  have  been  patient  beyond 
belief,  but  one  day  their  patience  will  be  ex- 
hausted. Africa,  at  least,  will  then  be  unable 
to  deny  their  call  for  help. 

~W.  The  Union  of  South  Africa  Is  Itself 
an  Independent  sovereign  State  and  a  Mem- 
ber of  tbe  United  Nations.  It  Is  more  highly 
developed  and  richer  than  any  other  nation 
In  Africa.  On  every  legal  basis  Its  internal 
affairs  are  a  matter  exclusively  for  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Africa.  Yet  tbe  purpose  of  law 
Is  people  and  we  assert  that  tbe  actions  of 
the  South  African  Government  are  such 
that  the  rest  of  the  world  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  take  some  action  In  defence  of 
humanity. 

21.  Tbere  Is  one  thing  about  South 
African  oppression  which  distinguishes  It 
from  other  oppressive  regimes.  The  apart- 
held  policy  adopted  by  Its  Government,  and 
supported  to  a  greater  or  lesssr  extent  by 
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almost  all  Iti  white  cltiMXu,  U  b«Md  on  • 
rejection  of  man's  humanity.  A  position  of 
prlTllec*  or  the  experience  of  oppreaelon  in 
South  African  society  depends  on  the  one 
thlnf  which  It  Is  beyond  the  power  of  man 
to  chance.  It  depends  upon  a  man's  colour, 
his  parentage,  and  his  ancestors  If  you  are 
black  you  cannot  escape  this  categorisation: 
nor  can  you  escape  It  If  you  are  white.  If 
you  are  a  black  millionaire  and  a  brilliant 
poIlUcal  scientist,  you  are  still  subject  to  the 
psM  laws  and  still  excluded  from  political 
activity.  If  you  ^n  white,  even  protests 
against  the  system  and  an  attempt  to  reject 
segregation  wlU  lead  you  only  to  the  seg- 
regated and  the  comparative  comfort  of  a 
wblM  jail.  Beliefs.  abUlttes  and  behaviour 
are  all  Irrelevant  to  a  man's  status;  every- 
thing depends  upon  race.  Iifanhood  Is  Ir- 
relevant. The  whole  system  of  government 
and  society  in  South  Africa  U  based  on  the 
denial  of  human  equality.  And  the  system 
Is  maintained  by  a  ruthless  denial  of  the 
human  rights  of  the  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion— and  thus.  Inevitably  of  all. 

23.  These  things  are  known  and  are  regu- 
larly condemned  In  the  Councils  of  the 
United  Nations  and  elsewhere.  But  It  appears 
that  to  many  countries  International  law 
takes  precedence  over  humanity;  therefore  no 
aetloa-loUows  the  words.  Yet  even  if  Inter- 
national law  Is  held  to  exclude  active  assist- 
ance to  the  South  African  opponenu  of 
apartheid.  It  does  not  demand  that  the  com- 
fort and  support  of  human  and  commercial 
Intercourse  should  be  given  to  a  government 
which  rejects  the  manhood  of  most  of  hu- 
manity South  Africa  should  be  excluded  from 
the  United  Nations  Agencies,  and  even  from 
the  United  NaUons  Itself.  It  should  be  os- 
tracised by  the  world  community  until  It  ac- 
cepts the  Implications  of  man's  common  hu- 
manity. It  should  be  Isolated  from  world 
trade  patterns  and  left  to  be  self -sufficient  If 
It  can.  The  South  African  Government  can- 
not be  allowed  both  to  reject  the  very  con- 
cept of  mankind's  unity,  and  to  benefit  by 
the  strength  given  through  friendly  Inter- 
national relations.  And  certainly  Africa  can- 
not acquiesce  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
present  policies  against  people  of  African 
descent. 

23.  The  signatories  of  this  Manifesto  as- 
sert that  the  validity  of  the  principles  of  hu- 
man equality  and  dignity  extend  to  the  Un- 
ion of  South  Africa  just  u  they  extend  to  the 
colonial  territories  of  Southern  Africa.  Be- 
fore a  basis  for  peaceful  development  can 
be  established  In  this  continent,  these  prin- 
ciples must  be  acknowledged  by  every  nation, 
and  m  every  State  there  must  be  a  deliber- 
ate attempt  to  Implement  them. 

24.  We  re-afflrm  our  commitment  to  these 
principles  of  human  equality  and  human 
dignity,  and  to  the  doctrines  of  self-deter- 
mination and  non-raclallsm.  We  shall  work 
(or  their  extension  within  our  own  nations 
and  throughout  the  continent  of  Africa. 

iNAucrxAL  Aooazss  bt  Hia  EzczLLxifCT  the 
PaxsmxNT,  Ok.  Kknhkth  Kauivda 

Totir  Imperial  ICajesty.  Tour  Excellencies. 
Let  me  first  of  all  express  my  great  pleasure 
and  that  of  the  Ck>vernment  and  the  people 
of  Zambia  at  having  such  a  distinguished 
gathering  of  African  leaders  and  Statesmen 
In  our  Republic.  It  is  for  us  a  historic  event. 
We  (eel  deeply  honoured  to  have  you  with  us. 
We  very  happily  and  sincerely  welcome  you 
all  and  wish  you  a  very  happy  and  enjoyable 
stay  In  our  covintry. 

I  must  hasten  to  add  that  Zambia  Is 
probably  the  least  endowed  among  Eastern 
and  Central  African  countries  with  facilities 
for  relaxation  after  a  hard  day's  work;  how- 
ever. I  can  still  ask  you  to  feel  free  and  very 
much  at  home. 

We  last  met  In  Oar  etf  Salaam  eleven 
months  ago.  ThsM  months  have  been  very 
•ventftil. 


On  the  debit  side  the  tragic  war  between 
Nigeria  and  Blafra  continues  with  unabated 
fury,  unequalled  in  severity  to  anything  this 
Continent  has  ever  known  ever  since  slave 
trade  Wsrs  of  liberation  In  Southern  Africa 
continue  with  no  sign  of  hope  that  forces  of 
freedom  will  break  through  the  high  dykes  of 
racialism  and  minority  rule. 

Still  on  the  debit  side  the  Middle  Bast  crisis 
which  envelopes  part  of  Africa  still  remains 
unresolved.  It  Is  a  threat  to  the  peace  of 
Africa,  first,  because  (t  affects  part  of  this 
Continent,  secondly,  because  It  is  a  matter  of 
international  peace  and  security  for  which 
we  in  Africa  share  concern  and  responsibility 
through  the  United  Nations  and.  in  general, 
as  members  of  the  International  community. 
There  are  many  problems  which  have 
plagued  the  world  In  its  varloiu  regions  such 
as- Che  war  of  attrition  In  Vietnam  for  which 
Africa  feels  genuine  and  deep  concern.  I  do 
not  need  to  stress  that  here. 

Finally.  Mother  Africa  has  gone  through 
another  period  of  painful  growth  full  of 
stresses  and  stralxu  In  her  various  constitu- 
ent parts. 

However,  on  the  credit  side  of  this  balance 
sheet  we  find  that  the  story  Is  one  of  prog- 
ress: 

— progress  towards  greater  understanding 
and  co-operation  among  neighbours — a  phe- 
nomenon which  we  gathered  here  represent. 
— progress  towards  unity  (or  which  African 
States  have  continued  to  work  untiringly. 

— progress  towards  building  a  strong  eco- 
nomic and  social  base,  a  sound  Infrastruc- 
ture for  the  attainment  of  African  Unity,  a 
unity  of  interests,  a  feeling  of  community 
and  a  common  destiny. 

The  meetings  in  Nairobi.  Kinshasa.  Kam- 
pala, Dar  es  Salaam  and  now  Lusaka  form 
one  unfolding  success  story.  Consequently. 
o\ir  presence  in  Lusaka  during  these  (ew 
days  creates  the  hope  that  our  efforts  to  seek 
unity,  peace,  security  and  development  for 
and  in  Africa  will  continue.  For  the  creation 
of  greater  understanding  and  co-operation 
among  Eastern  and  Central  African  neigh- 
bours guarantees  the  successful  growth  of 
common  interests  and  a  spirit  of  unity 
among  these  neighbours. 

The  Sudan  and  Uganda.  Kenya  and  Soma- 
lia. Ethiopia  and  Somalia.  Sudan  and  Ethi- 
opia. Uganda  and  Congo  (Kinshasa),  Rwan- 
da and  Burundi,  among  others  all  represent 
real  progress  In  their  various  efforts  and  suc- 
cesses to  create  a  better  framework  for  un- 
derstanding and  co-operation  In  the  solution 
of  their  outstanding  problems  on  the  road 
to  unity. 

I  think  we  have  made  Impressive  efforts  to 
Inspire  confidence  In  the  future  of  this  re- 
gion and  Africa  as  a  whole.  The  contribution 
of  His  Imperial  Majesty  to  the  peace,  se- 
curity and  unity  of  Africa  reqiUres  special 
mention  and  we  pay  tribute  to  him. 

We  cannot  pretend  that  there  are  no 
problems.  Problems  there  are  and  they  will 
continue  to  be  with  us  but  I  regard  these 
as  pitfalls  within  a  wider  story  of  success. 
They  are  pitfalls  In  a  continuing  drama  of 
progress  which  Is  a  familiar  phenomenon  In 
any  life  which  is  growing.  We  are  a  life 
which  is  growing  and  we  shall  have  our 
brightest  days  and  darkest  hours. 

The  most  Important  thing  now  is  that  for 
three  years  the  East  and  Central  ^rlcan 
region  has  engaged  in  genuine  andvoncen- 
trated  efforts  to  create  better  conditions  and 
better  framework  (or  understanding,  oo-oper- 
ation  and  co-ordination  (or  unity  and  prog- 
ress among  the  Eastern  and  Central  African 
countries  represented  here  as  well  as  In  the 
whole  Continent.  There  can  be  no  better  road 
at  the  moment  than  that  which  has  K^^ 
neighbourliness  and  co-operation  as  a  sf!irt\ 
Ing  point  and  foundation. 

To  this  extent  the  progress  we  have  made 
Is  plausible.  Communlcatloiu  between  mem- 
ber States  of  this  region  are  Improving.  Tele- 


phone and  telegraph  communications  are 
either  under  way,  or  nearlng  completion  if 
not  completed  International  air  line  commu- 
nications are  better  than  they  ever  were; 
road  and  rail  oonnectlotu  are  being  forged; 
shipping  lines  ply  the  coastal  areas  of  mem- 
ber SUtes  with  access  to  the  sea. 

With  all  this  multl-dlmenslonal  develop- 
ment the  1070s  should  see  the  establUhment 
of  a  network  of  new  arteries  of  communica- 
tions and  the  improvement  of  the  present 
ones  which  together  must  nourish  the  growth 
of  greater  co-operation  and  co-ordination  in 
development.  This  Is  a  challenge  for  lu  all. 
This  is  the  one  ambition  which  we  all  share 
and  must  devote  our  energies  to  give  effect  to 
our  determination. 

Now.  we  have  before  us  the  recommenda- 
tions made  by  our  Foreign  Ministers  at  their 
meeting  In  Dar  es  Salaam  In  February  last. 
They  cover  political  and  economic  fields. 
They  are  aimed  at  furthering  the  alms  and 
objectives  of  all  of  us  here.  I  am  sure  the 
Conference  would  wish  me  to  pay  our  tribute 
to  the  Foreign  Ministers  (or  their  efforts. 

In  the  past  meetings  we  have  developed 
the  procedure  of  having  no  formal  agenda, 
no  restrictions  In  our  discussions.  Informality 
and  frankness  have  marked  our  deliberations 
This  approach  has  paid  off  very  well  and  I 
would  not  wish  to  depart  from  It. 

However,  in  the  light  of  the  wide  field  cov- 
ered by  discussions  and  recommendations 
made  in  Lusaka  by  Foreign  Ministers  in  1967 
and  by  the  Kampala  and  Dai  es  Salaam  Sum- 
mi  U  m  December  1967  and  May  1968  respec- 
tively and  the  recommendations  before  us  at 
this  fifth  Summit  I  think  that  sufficient 
ground  has  been  opened  for  this  Conference 
to  consider. 

I  would  only  add  by  way  of  emphasis  that 
the  real  problem  Is  one  of  effective  Imple- 
mentation of  the  recommendations  so  far 
considered  where  feasibility  studies  have  been 
completed  with  satisfaction  I  cannot  avoid 
feeling  a  sense  of  urgency  in  the  implementa- 
tion o(  the  proposals  affecting  economic  de- 
velopment and  social  Improvement  In  our 
area  as  this  is  a  vital  (actor  for  the  progress 
which  we  so  desire  In  East  and  Central  Africa. 

I  wish  to  make  a  brief  reference  to  the 
UNCTAD  Conference  held  In  1968  in  India. 
The  results  of  the  Conference  do  not  hold 
as  much  hope  as  we,  the  developing  coim- 
trles,  had  expected.  We  are  not  belittling  the 
efforts  which  were  made  but  we  are  under- 
lining one  key  factor.  I.e.  the  Importance  of 
self-reliance  within  our  own  Individual 
States  as  well  as  in  the  region  as  a  whole. 
Indeed,  the  purpose  of  this  Conference  would 
be  well  served  If  we  are  able  to  Implement 
the  various  recommendations  on  telecom- 
munications, on  transportation,  trade,  eco- 
nomic planning  and  so  forth.  This  would  In 
a  way  meet  one  of  the  points  already  made 
by  the  Pearson  Commission  on  International 
Development  Aid.  namely,  that  while  fi- 
nancee  may  be  made  available  to  us  we  must 
remember  that  we  are  the  primary  force 
behind  our  own  development  and  we  must 
be  responsible  for  giving  effective  direction 
to  this  development.  We  are  aware  of  this 
responsibility  and  hence  our  emphasis  on 
economic  and  technical  co(^>eratlon  among 
ourselves. 

In  this  connection  we  welcome  the  organi- 
sation among  West  African  countries  In  their 
effort  to  stimulate  economic  and  technical 
co-operation  to  harmonise  development  In 
their  own  region. 

The  Conference  will,  no  doubt,  consider 
political  problems  In  Africa.  Most  urgent 
among  them  Is  the  fratricidal  war  which  has 
plag'ied  Nigeria  and  Blafra  for  the  last  two 
years.  We  all  deeply  regret  this  tragedy  as  a 
aet-ba^  to  Africa's  development. 

At  this  time  I  know  the  Conference  would 
wlah  me  to  express  the  hope  that  the  O.A.U. 
Consultative  Committee  due  to  meet  In  Mon- 
rovia later  this  week  will  bring  an  end  to 
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this  war  and  restore  peace  and  a  spirit  of 
brotherhood.  We  wish  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  His  Imperial  Majesty,  success  and 
Ood's  guidance  In  this  noble  task.  We  pray 
that  wisdom  and  love  for  mankind  and  pteace 
may  shed  a  beam  of  brightness  upon  the 
leaders  of  the  warring  parties  so  that  hope 
for  peace  and  security  may  filter  through  to 
the  victims  of  war  and  starvation. 

The  Southern  African  situation  remains 
critical.  It  Is  a  time  bomb.  The  developments 
which  have  occurred,  have  only  added  to  our 
anxiety. 

In  Rhodesia,  Mr.  Wilson  has  moved  since 
November.  1985  from  the  1967  Constitution 
to  the  nger  from  the  Tiger  to  the  Fearless, 
each  worse  than  the  previous  one — and  still 
calling  the  result  "honourable  settlement." 

It  must  be  said  that  history  has  recorded 
not  the  British  Oovernment's  Inability  to 
solve  the  problem  but  their  utter  refusal,  de- 
spite the  consequences,  to  discharge  their 
obligations  toward  the  four  million  people 
in  Rhodesia.  These  millions  were  not  a  party 
to  the  Tiger  or  the  Fearless. 

To  entrust  the  so-called  six  principles  to 
diehard  minority  racists  Is  to  place  confidence 
In  a  people  who  by  their  repeated  repressive 
acts  against  the  majority  have  shown  utter 
disregard  for  fair  play  and  justice. 

On  the  question  of  Angola,  Mozambique 
and  so-called  Portuguese  Guinea  there  can 
be  no  excuse  for  the  Portuguese  Government 
not  to  grant  lndei>endence.  We  In  Africa  have 
amply  displayed  the  dynamic  forces  of  de- 
velopment unleashed  after  Independence.  In- 
dependence bad  paid  not  only  the  colonised 
but  also  the  colonisers  in  trade  and 
investment. 

Behind  the  thlnUng  of  the  Portuguese 
Government  may  be  the  fear  for  the  secu- 
rity and  future  welfare  of  their  nationals 
whose  lives  have  become  so  wedded  to  life  In 
colonial  terrltorlee.  We  do  not  need  to  give 
assurances  to  the  Portuguese  Government 
about  security  and  future  of  their  nationals 
In  Angola,  Moeamblque  and  Portuguese 
Guinea. 

However,  If  any  assurance  Is  needed  we 
will  only  refer  to  the  lessons  drawn  from  the 
excellent  conduct  of  the  African  Independent 
countries  towards  their  minorities,  once  their 
rulers.  Nowhere  in  Independent  Africa  has  a 
nationalist  Government  taken  vengeance  and 
victimized  its  minority  groups.  Nowhere  In 
Africa  has  an  African  Government  driven  or 
even  threatened  to  drive  a  racial  minority 
into  the  sea.  On  the  contrary,  African  Govern- 
ments, despite  a  history  replete  with  hardship 
and  oppiesslon  by  these  racial  minorities, 
have,  after  their  accession  to  power  displayed 
the  most  htmiane  qualities;  they  have  imme- 
diately striven  to  create  conditions  which  en- 
sure full  and  equal  Justice,  equal  opportuni- 
ties for  all  without  distinction. 

The  Portuguese  Government  should  also 
find  assurance  from  the  stories  which  we 
hear  of  the  conduct  of  freedom  fighters  to- 
wards the  Portuguese  nationals  who  have 
fallen  under  their  control. 

So  far  as  we  know,  Portuguese  nationals 
In  areas  under  the  control  of  freedom  fight- 
ers have  been  treated  as  humans.  This  Is  an 
Indication  of  the  human  and  humanist  out« 
look  even  under  the  most  difficult  and 
tempting  conditions  for  freedom  fighters.  It 
is  an  Indication  of  the  preparedness  of  the 
freedom  fighters  to  assume  fxill  responsi- 
bility for  the  future  of  these  Portuguese 
nationals. 

Nothing  demoDstrates  the  humaneness  of 
the  African  people,  their  patience  and  con- 
sideration for  other  human  beings  than  their 
treatment  of  minorities  after  Independence. 
This  must  be  regarded  as  a  proud  record 
and  a  source  of  oiu-  strength.  It  Is  also  a  dem- 
onstration of  the  determination  of  independ- 
ent Africa  to  work  for  a  non-racial  world 
society.  For  international  co-operation  will 
remain  an  academic  exercise  unless  both  the 
minorities  and  the  majorities  realize  that  the 


co-operation  of  each  group  with  the  other 
la  vital  to  the  success  of  the  whole  Interna- 
tional society. 

We  welcome  the  recent  Security  Council 
resolution  on  NAMIBIA  and  would  appeal 
most  earnestly  particularly  to  France 
and  Britain  to  join  hands  with  the  rest  of 
the  members  of  the  Security  Council  to  help 
build  an  effective  moral  force  en  world  scale 
against  the  defiance  of  South  Africa.  Unless 
we  are  united  against  the  forces  of  Injustice 
and  oppression,  I  am  afraid  we  will  only  al- 
low these  forces  to  be  united  against  the  ef- 
forts of  men  of  goodwill  to  the  detriment  of 
peace  and  security  which  we  seek  to  protect 
and  further. 

As  for  South  Africa  herself,  her  future  is 
not  in  apartheid  but  in  helping  to  foster 
a  world  commxinlty  of  free  peoples  co-op- 
erating In  their  endeavours  to  develop  what 
nature  has  provided  for  them  and  sharing 
equitably  in  responsibility  and  in  the  fruits 
of  their  labour. 

Apartheid  Is  a  concept  whose  origin  is 
founded  In  fear  of  the  unknown;  whose 
methods  are  outrageous,  oppressive  and  self- 
contrcMllctory  and  whose  end  is  self  destruc- 
tion. 

Our  meetings  are  always  practical.  That 
we  are  able  to  meet  in  adjacert  to  hostile 
minority  regimes  is  a  mark  of  progress.  It 
is  a  milestone  on  the  road  to  complete  lib- 
eration of  this  Continent. 

Your  Imperial  Majesty,  Your  Excellencies, 
Distinguished  Delegates,  among  the  prob- 
lems which  this  Conference  will  wish  to  con- 
sider are  these  which  I  have  outlined.  It  is 
my  sincere  hope  that  our  deliberations  will 
add  yet  to  our  capacity  individually  as  na- 
tions and  collectively  as  members  of  this 
region  to  contribute  more  effectively  to  eco- 
nomic development  and  social  Improvement 
and  above  all  to  the  movement  for  African 
Unity. 

Thank  you. 

Proposals  fob  a  New  Constittttion  foe 
Rhodesia 

INTKODUCnON 

The  Government  of  Rhodesia  believe  that 
the  present  Constitution  Is  no  longer  ac- 
ceptable to  the  people  of  Rhodesia  because 
It  contains  a  number  of  objectionable  fea- 
tures, the  principal  ones  being  that  it  pro- 
vides for  eventual  African  rule  and,  inevita- 
bly, the  domination  of  one  race  by  another 
and  that  It  does  not  guarantee  that  govern- 
ment will  be  retained  in  responsible  hands. 

Therefore  it  is  proposed  that  there  should 
be  a  new  Constitution  which,  while  repro- 
ducing some  of  the  provisions  of  the  existing 
Constitution,  will  make  certain  major 
changes  in  order  to  remove  these  objection- 
able feattires. 

The  proposed  new  Constitution  will  en- 
sure that  government  will  be  retained  in  re- 
sponsible hands  and  will  provide  Africans 
with  the  right  to  play  an  increasing  p>art  in 
the  government  of  Rhodesia  as  they  earn  it 
by  increasing  contributions  to  the  national 
exchequer.  Moreover,  the  new  Constitution 
will  recognize  the  right  of  the  African  chiefs, 
as  the  leaders  of  their  people,  to  take  part 
in  the  counsels  of  the  nation. 

The  existing  inequality  in  the  treatment 
of  the  land  rights  of  the  races  will  be  rem- 
edied. Provision  will  be  nuide  for  the  same 
protection  to  be  given  to  the  European  Area 
as  that  given  to  the  African  Area.  New  Bills 
governing  land  tenure,  which  will  replace  the 
Land  Apportionment  Act  [Chapter  257]  and 
the  provisions  relating  to  Tribal  Trust  Land 
in  the  present  Constitution,  will  be  intro- 
duced into  Parliament  at  the  same  time  as 
the  new  Constitution.  The  provisions  of  the 
new  Bills  which  are  designed  to  protect  land 
rights  of  EiiTopeans  and  Africans  will  be  en- 
trenched in  the  Constitution. 

Power  will  be  vested  in  the  Legislature  to 
delegate  to  provincial  or  regional  councils  or 


other  bodies  certain  functions  of  government 
as  and  when  such  delegation  Is  considered 
to  be  appropriate. 

The  new  Declaration  of  Rights  will  not  be 
enforceable  by  the  courts.  The  rights  en- 
shrined in  the  Declaration  will  be  entrenched 
and  will  be  safeguarded  by  the  creation  of  a 
Senate  and  the  vesting  In  It  of  power  to  delay 
legislation.  In  this  Important  function  the 
Senate  will  be  advised  by  a  special  commit- 
tee. As  the  Senate  will  be  entmsted  with  the 
duty  of  upholding  the  DecUration  of  Rights 
no  provision  will  be  made  for  a  Constitu- 
tional Council.  In  addition,  the  proposed  pro- 
cedure for  constitutional  amendments  will 
ensure  that  the  Senate  will  play  a  significant 
part  in  protecting  the  Constitution  and  the 
rights  conferred  by  it. 

This  paper  set*  out  the  constitutional  pro- 
posals. Part  I  deals  with  the  matters  which 
will  be  contained  in  the  Constitution.  Part 
II  with  the  matters  which  will  be  con- 
tained In  an  Electoral  Act  and  Part  in  with 
the  matters  which  will  be  contained  In  new 
legislation  relating  to  land  tenure. 

Any  reference  In  this  paper  to  a  European 
means  a  person  who  is  not  an  African. 

PAST  I — PROVISIONS  OF  THE  NEW  CONSTTnTTION 

Chapter  I.  Head  of  State 
Appointment  and  Term  of  Office 

1.  If  a  republican  form  of  government  is 
adopted  the  Head  of  State  will  be  chosen 
by  the  Executive  Council.  Whatever  form  of 
government  is  adopted  the  Head  of  State 
will  hold  office  for  a  period  of  five  years  and. 
at  the  termination  of  his  period  of  office, 
he  will  be  eligible  for  re-election  for  one 
further  period  of  five  years. 

Removal  of  Head  of  State 

2.  If  a  republican  form  of  government  Is 
adopted  the  Head  of  State  will  be  removable 
from  office  only  on  a  resolution  passed  by 
two-thirds  of  the  total  membership  of  the 
House  of  Assembly  after  a  committee  of  that 
House  has  recommended  his  removal  on  the 
grounds  of  misconduct  or  Inability  to  per- 
form efficiently  the  duties  of  his  office. 

Powers  and  Punctlocts 

3.  The  Head  of  State  will  have  such  powers 
and  duties  as  are  conferred  or  Imposed  upon 
him  by  the  Constitution  or  any  other  law. 
Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, he  will  have  the  same  powers  by  way 
of  prerogative  as  are  now  possessed  by  the 
Officer  Administering  the  Government.  These 
powers  will  Include  the  prerogative  of  mercy. 

Remuneration  of  Head  of  State 

4.  The  salary  of  the  Head  of  State  will  be 
fixed  by  a  law  of  the  Legislature  and  may 
not  be  reduced  during  his  continuance  in 
office. 

Acting  and  Deputy  Head  of  State 

5.  The  Constitution  will  provide  for  an 
Acting  Head  of  state  or  Deputy  Head  of 
State  whenever  the  office  of  the  Head  of 
State  is  vacant  or  the  Head  of  State  is  absent 
or  Is  unable  to  perform  the  functions  of  his 
office. 

Chapter  It.  The  Legislature 

Legislature 

6.  The  Legislature  will  consist  of  the  Head 
of  State  and  a  Parliament  comprising  a  Sen- 
ate and  a  House  of  Assembly. 

Senate 

7.  The  Senate  will  consist  of  twenty-three 
senators  of  whom — (a)  ten  win  be  European 
members  elected  for  the  whole  of  Rhodesia 
by  an  electoral  college  consisting  of  the  Eu- 
ropean members  of  the  House  of  Assembly 
from  candidates  nominated  by  voters  on  the 
European  voters  roll; 

(b)  ten  will  be  African  chiefs  elected  by 
the  Council  of  Chiefs,  five  of  whom  will  be 
from  Matabeleland  and  five  from  Mashon*- 
land; 
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(c)  tlir««  will  be  penons  of  mny  t%m  ap- 
pointed by  the  He*d  of  St«t«  wbo,  tn  maklnc 
tb«ae  ftppolntmenu.  will  t*ke  Into  account 
the  requlrementa  of  the  Senate  Legal  Com- 
mittee. 

Senate  Vftl  OoDunlttee 

8.  The  Senate  will  elect  a  committee  to  be 
known  aa  the  Senate  Legal  Committee  oon- 
aUting  of  not  leaa  than  three  members.  A 
majority  of  member*  of  thla  committee  will 
be  eenators  with  legal  quallflcatlona.  It  will 
be  the  function  of  the  committee  to  examine 
all  BlUa,  except  Money  Bllla  and  constitu- 
tional BUU.  and  all  statutory  Instruments 
published  In  the  Giuette  and  to  report  to  the 
Senate  whether  In  lu  opinion  any  provisions 
are  Inconsistent  with  the  Declaration  of 
RlghU. 

House  of  Assembly 

9.  Initially  there  will  be  sUty-slz  members 
of  the  House  of  Aaaembly  of  whom — 

(a)  fifty  will  be  European  members  elected 
by  the  Europeans  registered  on  the  rolls  of 
voters  for  fifty  constituencies;  and 

(b)  sixteen  will  be  African  members — 
(1)  eight  being  elected  by  the  Africans  reg- 
istered on  the  rolls  of  voters  for  four  con- 
stituencies m  Matabeleland  and  four  con- 
■tituendles  In  Mashonaland:  and 

111)  el^t  being  elected  by  four  tribal  elec- 
toral colleges  in  Matabeleland  and  four  tribal 
electoral  colleges  In  Mashonaland  comprising 
chiefs,  headmen  and  elected  councillors  of 
African  councils  In  the  Tribal  Trust  Lands 
Increase  In  Number  of  African  Members 

10.  In  principle  the  number  of  African 
members  In  the  House  of  Assembly  will  be  in 
the  same  proportion  to  the  total  number  of 
members  as  the  contribution  by  way  of  aa- 
aesaed  income  tax  on  Income  of  Africans  Is 
to  the  total  contribution  by  way  of  assessed 
Income  tax  on  Income  o*  Europeans  and  Afri- 
cans until  the  contribution  by  Africans 
amounts  to  one-half  of  the  total  contribu- 
tion. 

Until  the  contribution  of  Africans  amounts 
to  sixteen  sixty-sixths  of  the  total  contribu- 
tion of  Europeans  and  Africans  the  principle 
win  not  be  applied  and  the  number  of  Afri- 
can members  will  remain  at  sixteen.  When 
the  contribution  of  Africans  exceeds  sixteen 
■Izty-sixths  of  the  total  contribution  of  Euro- 
pauu  and  Africans  the  following  procedure 
for  Increasing  the  number  of  African  mem- 
bers will  come  Into  effect. 

The  number  of  African  members  will  be  in- 
creased two  at  a  time  being  one  additional 
member  for  Matabeleland  and  one  additional 
member  for  Mashonaland.  until  the  number 
of  African  members  Is  equal  to  the  number 
of  European  members. 

The  first  Increase  of  two  African  members 
will  be  allocated  to  the  African  members 
elected  by  tribal  electoral  colleges  and  the 
number  of  colleges  will  be  Increased  accord- 
ingly The  second  Increase  of  two  African 
members  wUl  be  allocated  to  the  members 
elected  by  the  voters  on  the  African  rolls  and 
the  number  of  African  constituencies  will  be 
Increased  accordingly.  Subsequent  Increases 
will  be  made  in  a  similar  manner. 

Every  Increase  of  two  African  members 
will  be  made  in  direct  proportion  to  the  In- 
craaae  In  the  contribution  of  Africans  com- 
pftrwt  with  the  total  contribution  of  Euro- 
peans and  Africans  In  such  a  manner  that 
when  the  conuibutlon  of  Africans  amounu 
to  half  of  the  total  contributions  of  Euro- 
peans and  Africans  at  that  time  the  number 
of  African  members  wlU  be  equal  to  the  num- 
ber of  European  members. 

The  Delimitation  Commission  will  be 
charged  with  the  duty  of  calculating,  from 
evidence  supplied  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Taxes,  whether  there  has  been  an  Increase 
in  the  contribution  of  Africans  as  compared 
with  the  total  contribution  of  Europeans  and 
Africans  sufllclent  to  warrant  an  increase  In 
the  number  of  African  members. 


In  calculating  the  contribution  of  Euro- 
peans and  of  Africans.  Income  tax  will  be 
deemed  to  include  supertax.  Taxation  on 
companies  will  not  be  taken  into  account. 

Electoral  Provisions 
11.  The  foUowlng  wUl  be  prescribed  In  the 
Electoral  Act  and  are  dealt  with  In  Part  n 
of  this  paper — 

(a)  the  compoeltlon  and  functions  of  the 
Delimitation  Commission; 

(b)  qualifications  and  disqualifications 
for  enrolment  on  the  voters  rolls: 

(C)  qualifications  and  dUquallflcatlons  of 
candidates  for  election  or  appointment  as 
members  of  the  Senate  or  for  election  aa 
members  of  the  House  of  Assembly; 

(d)  the  composition  and  procedure  of  the 
tribal  electoral  colleges  and  the  Council  of 
Chiefs  when  sitting  as  an  electoral  college. 
Election  of  Presiding  OfBcers 

13  At  the  beginning  of  each  new  Parlia- 
ment after  a  general  election,  a  President  of 
the  Senate  and  a  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Assembly  will  be  elected  from  members  of 
the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Assembly  who 
are  neither  Ministers  nor  Deputy  Ministers 
or  from  persons  who  are  not  members  of 
either  House.  A  person  who  Is  not  a  member 
of  the  House  concerned  will  not  be  eligible 
for  election  unless  he  possesses  the  qualifi- 
cations and  none  of  the  disqualifications 
for  election  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  or 
the  House  of  Assembly,  as  the  case  may  be. 
A  member  of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of 
Assembly  who  is  elected  as  President  of  the 
Senate  or  Speaker  will  vacate  his  seat  as  a 
member  of  the  House  concerned. 

Removal  of  Presiding  Officers 

13.  The  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly  may  be 
removed  from  office  only  by  resolution  of  the 
House  concerned  passed  by  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority of  Its   total  membership. 

Remuneration  of  Presiding  Officers 

14.  The  salaries  of  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  As- 
sembly will  be  fixed  by  a  law  of  the  Legisla- 
ture and  may  not  be  reduced  during  their 
continuance  in  office. 

Ministerial  Right  To  Sit  In  Both  Houses 

15.  A  Minister  or  Deputy  Minister  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  As- 
sembly will  have  the  right  to  sit  and  speak 
in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  As- 
sembly, but  may  vote  only  In  the  House  of 
which  he  Is  a  member. 

Voting  In  Parliament 
18.  Except  where  otherwise  provided  In  the 
ConstltuUon  all  questions  before  the  Senate 
or  the  House  of  Assembly  will  be  determined 
by  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  members 
present  and  voting. 

Language  In  Parliament 

17.  Proceedings  In  the  House  of  Assembly 
will  be  conducted  In  the  English  language. 
Proceedings  in  the  Senate  will  be  conducted 
In  English  but.  for  the  convenience  of  the 
Chiefs  for  an  interim  period,  debates  may 
be  In  ChUhona  and  Stndebele  as  well  as  In 
English  and  provision  will  be  made  for  the 
translaUon  of  any  language  used  Into  the 
other  two  languages. 

Power  To  Make  Laws 

18.  The  Legislature  will  be  the  sovereign 
legislative  power  In  and  over  Rhodesia.  It 
will  have  power  to  make  laws  for  the  peace, 
order  and  good  government  of  Rhodesia  and 
this  power  will  include — 

(a)  the  making  of  laws  having  extra-ter- 
ritorial  operation;    and 

(b)  the  making  of  laws  to  create  prorlncM 
and  other  regional  divisions,  to  eatabllah 
provincial  councils  and  other  regional 
bodies  and  to  allocate  functions  and  powers 
to  such  councils  and  bodies  for  the  purpose 
of  the  administration  of  such  provinces  or 
regional  divisions. 


InltUtton  of  Legislation 
18.  Any  Bill  may  originate  In  either  the 
Senate  or  the  House  of  Assembly  except  a 
Money  BUI  or  a  private  Bill,  which  may  orlg- 
mate  only  In  the  House  of  Assembly. 
Procedure  In  Regard  to  Bills 
ao.  After  a  Bill  originating  In  one  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  has  been  passed  by 
that  House.  It  will  be  sent  to  the  other  House 
for  consideration  That  other  House  may 
pass  the  BUI  with  or  without  amendment  or 
may  reject  it,  provided  that  the  Senate  will 
not  be  able  to  amend  or  reject  a  Money 
Bill.  If  the  BUI  Is  passed  without  amend- 
ment. It  will  be  presented  to  the  Head  of 
SUte  for  assent.  If  the  BUI  U  amended,  it 
win  be  returned  to  the  House  in  which  it 
originated,  which  Hotise  may  accept  or 
amend  or  reject  any  amendment  made  by 
the  other  House.  After  the  Bill  has  been  re- 
turned to  the  House  In  which  It  originated 
either  House  may  by  message  to  the  other 
House,  pursuant  to  a  resolution,  agree  to 
any  amendment  or  withdraw  any  amend- 
ment which  has  been  made  to  the  BUI. 

Delaying  Powers  of  Senate 

21.  The  Senate  will  have  the  power  to  delay 
for  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
the  enactment  of  a  Bill  which  has  originated 
In  'he  House  of  Assembly.  After  that  period 
has  expired  the  House  of  Assembly  may  re- 
solve that  the  Bill  be  presented  to  the  Head 
of  State  for  aasent. 

Where  a  BUI  originating  in  the  Senate  has 
been  rejected  by  the  Senate  or  has  lapsed  and 
an  Identical  Bill  is  introduced  into  and 
passed  by  the  House  of  Assembly.  If  the  Sen- 
ate has  not  passed  that  latter  BUI  within  a 
period  expiring  o^e  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  the  original  BUI  was  Introduced  Into 
the  Senate  or,  if  this  period  has  expired,  with- 
in eight  sitting  days,  the  House  of  Assem- 
bly may  resolve  that  the  BUI  be  presented  to 
the  Head  of  State  for  assent. 

Functions  of  Senate  Legal  Committee  In 
Regard  to  Bills 

22.  Every  BUI  Introduced  Into  the  Senate, 
other  than  a  Money  BUI  or  a  constitutional 
BUI,  will  be  referred  Immediately  to  the  Sen- 
ate Legal  Committee  for  examination  and  re- 
port as  to  whether  any  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Bill  are  inconsistent  with  the  Declara- 
tion of  RighU.  The  Senate  Legal  Committee 
will  have  a  prescribed  period  in  which  to 
make  Its  report  during  which  period  no  fur- 
ther proceedings  on  the  Bill  will  be  taken 
by  the  Senate.  When  the  report  Is  tabled  the 
Senate  may  accept  or  reject  the  findings  of 
the  Senate  Legal  Committee.  If  the  Senate 
resolves  that  any  provision  of  the  Bill  is  In- 
consistent with  the  Declaration  of  Rights  it 
may — 

(a)  amend  the  provision  to  remove  the  In- 
consistency; or 

(b)  reject  the  BlU;  or 

(c)  pass  the  BlU  notwithstanding  the  in- 
consistency If  it  is  satisfied  that  the  provi- 
sion is  necessary  in  the  national  Interest. 

If  the  Senate  resolves  that  a  provision  of 
a  BUI  is  inconsistent  with  the  Declaration  of 
Rights  and  that  such  provision  is  not  neces- 
sarily in  the  national  interest,  the  BUI  will  be 
returned  to  the  Hotise  of  Assembly  which  may 
remove  the  Inconsistency  or,  after  a  period  of 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  has  elapsed 
from  the  date  on  which  the  BUI  was  intro- 
duced into  the  Senate,  resolve  that  the  BUI  be 
sent  to  the  Head  of  State  for  assent  not- 
withstanding such  inconsistency. 

Functions  of  Senate  Legal  Committee  in 
Regard  to  Subsidiary  Legislation 

33.  Srery  statutory  Instrument  published 
in  the  Oatette  wUl  be  referred  to  the  Senate 
Legal  Committee  for  consideration  and  report 
as  to  whether  any  of  the  provisions  of  the 
statutory  Instrument  are  inconsistent  with 
the  Declaration  of  Rights.  The  report  wlU  be 
tabled  In  the  Senate  which  may  accept  or  re- 
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Ject  the  findings  of  the  Senate  Legal  Com- 
mittee. If  the  Senate  resolves  that  the  pro- 
vision reported  upon  is  Inconsistent  with  the 
Declaration  of  Rights  and  Is  not  necessary  in 
the  national  interest,  that  provision  will  be 
annulled  unless— 

(a)  it  Is  revoked  or  amended  by  the  issuing 
authority;  or 

(b)  the  House  of  Assembly  passes  a  resolu- 
tion confirming  the  provision,  in  which  case 
It  win  remain  In  force. 

Where  a  provision  has  been  annulled  the 
House  of  Assembly  may,  after  the  expiry  of 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days,  resolve  that 
the  provision  shaU  be  reintroduced,  in  which 
case  the  provision  after  publication  in  the 
Gazette  will  be  of  full  force  and  effect  and 
will  not  be  referred  to  the  Sentate  Legal  Com- 
mittee. 

Certificate  of  Urgency 

24.  A  Bill,  other  than  a  constitutional  BUI, 
which  has  originated  In  and  been  passed 
by  the  House  of  Assembly  may  be  given 
a  certificate  of  urgency  by  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter on  the  ground  that  it  Is  so  urgent  that 
It  Is  not  in  the  public  interest  to  delay  its 
enactment.  Where  the  Senate  has  not  passed 
an  urgent  Bill  within  eight  sitting  days 
after  its  introduction  into  the  Senate,  the 
House  of  Assembly  may  at  any  time  there- 
after resolve  that  the  Bill  be  sent  to  the 
Head  of  State  for  assent.  If  the  Senate 
thereafter  resolves  that  any  provision  of  that 
BUI  is  inconsistent  with  the  Declaration  of 
Rights  and  is  not  necessary  in  the  national 
Interest,  that  provision  will  be  annulled 
after  the  expiry  of  eight  sitting  days  unless 
the  House  of  Assembly  within  that  period 
resolves  that  the  provision  should  remain  in 
force.  If  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  As- 
sembly is  passed — 

(a)  by  a  two- thirds  majority  of  the  total 
membership  of  the  House,  the  provision  will 
continue  in  force  until  repealed; 

(b)  by  more  than  one-half  but  less  than 
two-thirds  of  the  total  membership  of  the 
House,  the  provision  will  continue  In  force 
for  a  period  of  two  hundred  and  seventy 
days  from  the  date  on  which  that  provision 
became  law. 

Money  Bills 

25.  If  a  Money  Bill  which  has  been  passed 
by  the  House  of  Assembly  has  not  been 
dealt  with  by  the  Senate  within  a  period  of 
eight  sitting  days,  the  House  of  Assembly 
may  at  any  time  thereafter  resolve  that  such 
Bin  be  sent  to  the  Head  of  State  for  assent. 
The  Senate  will  have  no  power  to  amend 
or  reject  a  Money  Bill  but  may  recommend 
amendments. 

Summoning,  Prorogation  and  Dissolution  of 
Parliament 

26.  The  Head  of  State  may  at  any  time 
summon  or  prorogue  Parliament  save  that 
a  session  of  ParUament  will  begin  In  every 
calendar  year  and  not  more  than  twelve 
months  yr\\\  Intervene  between  the  last  sit- 
ting of  Parliament  in  one  session  and  the 
first  sitting  of  Parliament  in  the  next. 

The  Head  of  State  will  be  required  at  the 
expiry  of  five  years  to  Issue  a  proclamation 
dissolving  Parliament  and  he  may  at  any 
time  by  proclamation  dissolve  Parliament 
on  the  advice  of  the  Prime  Minister  or,  in 
certain  special  drcvimstances  governed  by 
convention,  in  his  discretion,  in  which  case 
he  will  act  in  accordance  with  convention. 
The  proclamation  dissolving  Parliament  will 
fix  a  date  for  a  general  election  within  a 
period  of  four  months  of  the  date  of  the  issue 
of  the  proclamation.  Parliament  will  be  dis- 
solved on  the  day  preceding  the  date  fixed 
in  that  proclamation  for  the  holding  of  a 
general  election. 

Chapter  III.  The  executive 
Executive  Powers 

27.  The  executive  government  of  Rhodesia 
will  be  vested  in  the  Head  of  State.  He  wiU 
act  on  the  advloe  of  the  Executive  Council 
or  the  Prime  Minister  or  a  Mlnlater.  as  the 


case  may  reqtilre,  except  where  the  Constitu- 
tion  or  any   other  law   otherwise   requires. 

Appointment  of  Prime  Minister 

28.  The  Head  of  State  will  appoint  the 
Prime  Minister  and  in  doing  so  will  appoint 
the  person  whom,  in  his  discretion,  he  con- 
siders to  be  best  able  to  command  the  sup- 
port of  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Assembly. 

Appointment  and  Tenure  of  Office  of 
Ministers 

29.  The  Head  of  State,  acting  on  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Prime  Minister,  will  appoint  Min- 
isters and  Deputy  Ministers  who  will  hold  of- 
fice during  the  pleasure  of  the  Head  of  State 
and  may  be  removed  from  office  by  the  Head 
of  State  acting  on  the  advice  of  the  Prime 
Minister.  A  Minister  or  Deputy  Minister  who 
is  not  a  member  of  the  Senate  or  of  the 
House  of  Assembly  may  hold  office  for  not 
longer  than  four  months  unless  he  becomes 
a  member  of  either  House. 

Executive  Council 

30.  There  will  be  an  Executive  Council  to 
advise  the  Head  of  State.  It  will  consist  of 
the  Prime  Minister  and  such  other  Ministers 
as  the  Head  of  State,  acting  on  the  advice  of 
the  Prime  Minister,  may  appoint. 

State  of  Emergency 

31.  The  Head  of  State  may  at  any  time 
declare  that  a  state  of  public  emergency 
exists.  Unless  such  a  declaration  is  approved 
by  a  resolution  passed  by  the  House  of  As- 
sembly It  win  cease  to  have  effect — 

(a)  if  Parliament  Is  sitting,  at  the  ex- 
piry of  seven  days  after  the  declaration; 

(b)  if  Parliament  Is  not  sitting,  at  the 
expiry  of  thirty  days  after  the  declaration. 

A  declaration  if  so  approved  will  continue 
in  force-  for  not  longer  than  twelve  months 
and  may  be  renewed  from  time  to  time  by 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Assembly.  The 
House  of  Assembly  may  authorize  a  declara- 
tion for  a  shorter  period  and  may  at  any 
time  resolve  that  a  declaration  should  be 
revoked. 

Chapter  IV.  The  judicature 
High  Court  of  Rhodesia 

32.  The  Judicial  authority  of  Rhodesia  will 
be  vested  In  a  High  Court  consisting  of  such 
divisions  and  having  such  Jurisdiction  as 
will  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Appointment  of  Chief  Justice  and  Other 
Judges 

33.  The  Chief  Justice  and  other  Judges 
of  the  High  Court  will  be  appointed  by  the 
Head  of  State  on  the  advice  of  the  Prime 
Minister  who  will  be  required  to  consult 
with  the  Chief  Justice  In  the  case  of  any 
appointment  other  than  to  the  office  of  Chief 
Justice. 

Qualification  of  Judges 

34.  A  person  will  not  be  qualified  for  ap- 
pointment as  a  Judge  unless  he  Is  or  has 
been  a  Judge  in  a  country  in  which  the 
common  law  Is  Roman-Dutch  and  English 
Is  an  official  language  or  he  has  been  quali- 
fied to  practise  as  an  advocate  for  not  less 
than  ten  years  in  Rhodesia  or  in  a  country 
in  which  the  common  law  Is  Roman-Dutch 
and  English  is  an  official  language. 

Removal  of  Judges 

35.  A  Judge  may  be  removed  from  office  by 
the  Head  of  State  only  for  inability  to  dis- 
charge the  functions  of  his  office  or  for  mis- 
behavior and  may  not  be  so  removed  unless 
an  independent  tribunal  has  recommended 
that  the  Judge  be  removed  on  one  of  these 
grounds.  In  considering  whether  a  tribunal 
should  be  appointed  to  Inquire  into  such 
InablUty  or  misbehaviour  of  a  Judge,  the 
Head  of  State  wUl,  in  the  case  of  the  Chief 
Justice,  act  in  his  discretion  and  will,  in  the 
case  of  any  other  Judge,  act  on  the  advice  of 
the  Chief  Justice. 

The  trlbvmal  will  consist  of  not  less  than 


three  members  selected  by  the  Head  of  State 
from  the  following — 

(a)  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly; 

(b)  retired  Judges  of  the  High  Court; 

(c)  Judges  or  retired  Judges  of  a  country, 
other  than  Rhodesia.  In  which  the  conunon 
law  is  Roman-Dutch  and  English  is  an  offi- 
cial language; 

(d)  an  advocate  of  not  less  than  ten  years' 
standing  from  a  panel  nominated  by  the 
association  representing  advocates; 

(e)  an  attorney  of  not  less  than  ten  years* 
standing  from  a  panel  nominated  by  the 
association  representing  attorneys. 

Remuneration  of  Judges 

36.  The  salary  of  a  Judge  of  the  High 
Court  will  be  fixed  by  a  law  of  the  Legisla- 
ttire  and  may  not  be  reduced  during  his 
continuance  in  office. 

Law  To  Be  Administered 

37.  The  law  to  be  administered  by  the 
courts  in  Rhodesia  wUl  be  the  law  In  force 
In  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on 
the  10th  of  June,  1891,  as  modified  by  subse- 
quent legislation  having  In  Rhodesia  the 
force  of  law. 

Chapter  V.  Declaration  of  rights 

Declaration  of  Rights  To  Be  Non-justiciable 

38.  No  court  will  have  the  right  to  inquire 
into  or  pronounce  upon  the  validity  of  any 
law  on  the  ground  that  It  is  inconsistent 
with  the  Declaration  of  Rights. 

Content  of  Declaration  of  Rights 

39.  The  new  Declaration  of  Rights  wlU 
follow  the  general  pattern  of  the  existing 
Declaration.  It  will  be  in  a  form  which  Is 
more  appropriate  to  a  non-Justlclable  Dec- 
laration. The  more  important  changes  which 
are  proposed  are  as  follows: — 

Preamble        ! 

(1)  The  preamble  will  state  that  it  Is 
desirable  to  ensure  that  every  person  in  Rho- 
desia enjoys  fundamental  rights  and  free- 
doms but  will  point  out  that  there  are  re- 
sponsibilities and  duties  expected  of  an  Indi- 
vidual who  receives  the  protection  of  the 
State.  The  duty  to  respect  the  rights  and 
freedoms  of  others  and  the  public  Interest 
and  to  abide  by  the  Constitution  and  the  law 
and.  in  the  case  of  citizens,  to  be  loyal  to 
Rhodesia  will  be  Included. 

Right  to  Life  ■' 

(2)  The  existing  exceptions  to  this  right 
will  be  extended  to  permit  the  use  of  force 
where  It  Is  reasonably  Justifiable  in  the  cir- 
cumstances for  the  purpose  of  suppressing 
terrorism. 

Right  to  Personal  Liberty 

(3)  In  orde^  to  cure  an  omission  in  the 
existing  Declaration  the  exceptions  to  thla^ 
right  will  be  extended  to  cover  arrests  or- 
dered by  statutory  tribunals.  quasi-Judicial 
authorities  and  commissions  of  inquiry  in 
appropriate  circumstances. 

Preventive  detention  and  restriction  will 
be  authorized  in  the  interests  of  national 
defence,  public  safety  or  public  order.  An 
impartial  tribunal  wUl  be  established  with 
at  least  one  member  who  holds  or  has  held 
judicial  office  or  who  has  been  entitled  to 
practise  as  an  advocate  for  at  least  ten  years. 
This  tribunal  will  review  the  case  of  a  de- 
tainee within  a  period  of  three  months  of 
his  detention,  if  he  so  requests,  and  in  any 
case  at  intervals  of  not  less  than  twelve 
months.  The  responsible  Minister  will  be 
obliged  to  act  in  accordance  with  a  recom- 
mendation by  the  tribunal  that  the  detainee 
should  be  released  unless  the  Head  of  State 
directs  otherwise. 

An  accused  person  will  not  be  entitled  as 
of  right  to  be  released  on  ball  before  and 
during  his  trial. 
Protection  Prom  Slavery  and  Forced  Labour 

(4)  This  right  wUl  be  retained. 
Protection  Prom  Inhuman  Treatment 

(5)  The  existing  provision  will  be  retained. 
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Proteetfon  Trofn  Deprivation  of  Property 

(6)  The  exUtlng  provUlona  will  be  re- 
drafted to  provide  that  no  peraon  aball  be 
deprived  of  bla  property  unleaa  sucb  deprlva- 
tlon  la  authorised  by  law.  Aa  at  pnMBt 
compulaory  acqulaltlon  of  property  by  the 
Oovernment  In  clrcumatances  where  no  com- 
penaatlon  la  payable  will  be  restricted,  but 
provision  will  be  made  for  the  compulsory 
acquisition  of  property  by  the  Oovernment 
In  any  drcumstancea  so  long  aa  adequate 
compensation  Is  paid. 

Protection  Prom  Search  and  Kntry 

(7)  The  existing  provisions  will  be  re« 
talned  save  that  It  will  be  specifically  pro- 
vided that  a  law  may  authorize  the  search 
of  a  person  or  the  entry  Into  or  search  of  a 
dwelling-house  In  circumstances  where  there 
are  reasonable  grounds  for  believing  that  the 
entry  or  search  Is  necessary  for  the  preven- 
tion or  detection  of  a  criminal  offence  or  for 
the  lawful  arrest  of  a  person. 

Protection  of  Law 

(8)  The  existing  provision  will  be  retained 
except  that  the  requirement  that  a  person 
shall  not  be  compelled  to  give  evidence  at  bU 
trial  will  be  omitted.  This  requirement  Is.  In 
any  case^  (contained  In  the  criminal  law  and 
shoyld  be_sub]ect  to  regulation  by  ordinary 
legislation  to  reflect  current  trends  in  crimi- 
nal procedure. 

Preedom  of  Conscience 

(9)  This  freedom  will  be  retained. 

Preedom  of  Expression  and  of  Assembly  and 
Association 

(10)  Por  convenience  these  two  freedom* 
which  are  set  out  separately  In  the  existing 
Declaration  will  be  combined.  The  existing 
provision  permitting  laws  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  regulating  telephony,  telegraphy, 
posts,  wireless  broadcasting  and  other  mat- 
ters will  be  extended  to  permit  laws  for  the 
regulation  of  newspapers  and  other  publi- 
cations. 

Preedom  Prom  Discrimination 

(11)  The  existing  provisions  relating  to 
freedom  from  discrimination  will  be  revised. 
Every  person  will  be  entitled  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  rlgbts  and  freedoms  In  the  new 
Declaration  of  Rights  without  unjust  dis- 
crimination on  the  grounds  of  race,  tribe, 
political  opinion,  colour  or  creed.  Specific 
provision  will  be  made  permitting  laws  re- 
lating to  African  ciistomary  law.  Jurisdic- 
tion of  tribal  courts  and  restrictions  on 
the  ownership,   occupation  or  use  of  land. 

The  existing  provisions  relating  to  free- 
dom from  discriminatory  executive  or  admin- 
istrative acts  will  be  omitted  from  the  new 
Declaration.  The  Senate  and  lU  legal  com- 
mittee  will   be   concerned   only    with    laws. 

Savings  for  Periods  of  Public   Emergencies 
and  Disciplinary  Laws 

(12)  As  in  the  existing  Declaration  provi- 
sion will  be  made  that  laws  authorizing  the 
taking  of  Jxistlfiable  measures  during  a  period 
of  public  emergency  and  disciplinary  laws 
may  contain  provisions  which  are  Inconsist- 
ent with  certain  rights  In  the  Declaration. 

Chapter  Vt.  Miscellaneous  matters 
Official  Language 
40  The  EnglUh  language  will  be  the  only 
official  language  of  RhodMla. 

Oath  of  Loyalty 

41.  If  a  republican  form  of  government  la 
adopted  persons  required  under  the  Consti- 
tution to  take  an  oath  of  loyalty  will  take 
an  oath  to  be  faithful  and  bear  true  al- 
legiance to  Rhodesia. 

Chapter  VII.  Amendment  0/  the  constitution 
and  entrenchment  of  certain  provisions  of 
electoral  and  land  tenure  laws 

Amendment  of  Ordinary  Provisions  of  the 
Constitution 

42.  A  Bin  to  amend  the  Constitution  will 
require  to  be  passed  by  the  afllrmaUve  votes 


of  two-thirds  of  the  total  membership  of 
the  House  of  Assembly  and  two- thirds  of  the 
total  membership  of  the  Senate: 

Provided  that.  If  such  a  Bill  does  not  re- 
ceive the  required  majority  in  the  Senate,  It 
may  be  reintroduced  into  the  Senate  after 
a  period  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  days, 
whereupon  It  may  t>e  sent  to  the  Head  of 
State  for  assent  If  It  has  received  the  affirma- 
tive votes  of  more  than  one-half  of  the  total 
membership  of   the  Senate. 

Amendmenu  of  Specially   Entrenched   Pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution 

43.  The  procedure  to  amend  the  ordinary 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  will  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  case  of  specially  entrenched 
provisions,  save  that.  If  the  BUI  does  not 
receive  the  affirmative  votes  of  two- thirds  of 
the  total  membership  of  the  Senate,  the  Bill 
will  lapse. '.# 

Provisions    of    the    Constitution    To    Be 
Specially  Entrenched 

44.  The  following  will  be  specially  en- 
trenched under  the  Constitution — 

(a)  the  composition  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Assembly; 

(b)  the  Judicature: 

(c)  the  official  language; 

(d)  the  Declaration  of  RlgbU: 

(e)  the  procedure  for  amending  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  provisions  of  the  laws  re- 
ferred to  in  section  4S  of  this  paper. 

However,  In  the  case  of  a  BUI  to  amend 
the  Constitution  so  as  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  members  of  the  Senate  or  the  House 
of  Assembly,  the  procedure  to  amend  the 
ordinary  provisions  of  the  Constitution  may 
be  followed  if  the  proportion  of  African  mem- 
bers to  European  members  In  the  Senate  or 
the  House  of  Assembly,  aa  the  case  may  be, 
immediately  before  the  Increase  Is  main- 
tained. 

Certain  Provisions  of  Electoral  and  Land 
Tenure  Laws  To  Be  Entrenched 
4A.  ProvUlon  will  be  made  that  those  parts 
of  the  Electoral  Act  referred  to  In  section 
74  of  Part  III  of  this  paper  can  only  be 
amended  by  following  the  procedure  for 
amending  the  ordinary  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Provision  will  also  be  made  that 
those  parts  of  the  law  relating  to  land  ten- 
ure referred  to  in  section  87  of  Part  in  of 
this  paper  can  only  be  amended  by  following 
the  procedure  for  amending  the  specially 
entrenched   provisions  of  the  Constitution. 

PAXT    II — ELCCTOSAL    PKOVISIONS 

Chapter  I.  Delimitation  Commxssitm 
Appointment  of  DellmlUUon  Commission 
4«.  Provisions  relating  to  the  appointment 
and  composition  of  the  Delimitation  Com- 
mission similar  to  those  contained   In   the 
present  Constitution  will  be  reproduced. 
Functions  of  Delimitation  Commission 

47.  The  functions  of  the  Delimitation  Com- 
mission will  be — 

(a)  to  divide  Rhodesia  Into  fifty  European 
roll  constituencies; 

(b)  to  divide  each  of  MaUbeleland  and 
Maahonaland  into  four  African  roll  constitu- 
encies or.  If  the  number  of  Africal  roll  mem- 
bers has  been  Increased  In  accordance  with 
section  10  of  Part  I  of  this  paper,  into  the 
appropriate  numt>er  of  African  roll  constitu- 
encies; 

(C)  to  calculate  tn  accordance  with  section 
10  of  Part  I  of  this  paper  whether  any  in- 
crease In  the  number  of  African  roll  mem- 
bers Is  Justified; 

<d)  to  determine  the  adjustmenu  to  the 
boundaries  of  areas  of  the  tribal  electoral 
colleges  when  the  number  of  such  colleges 
is  increased  in  accordance  with  section  10  of 
Part  I  of  this  paper. 

In  dividing  Rhodesia  Into  European  roll 
constituencies  and  MaUtMleland  aa<h  Ma- 
ahonaland into  African  roll  constituencies 
the  Delimitation  Commission  will  observe  the 
same  directions  and  give  due  consideration  to 


the  same  factors  as  are  specfied  in  the  pres- 
ent Constitution  say  that,  in  the  case  of 
the  African  roll  constituencies,  a  minimum 
number  of  rural  constituencies  will  not  be 
required. 

Chapter  II.    Voters   rolls  and   qualifications 

of  voters  for  House  of  Assembly 

Voters  Rolls 

48.  The  Registrar-Oeneral  of  Voters  win 
maintain  a  European  roll  of  all  European 
voters  in  each  European  constituency  and 
an  African  roll  of  all  African  voters  in  each 
African  constituency.  Suitably  qualified 
persons  will  be  entitled  to  enrollment  on 
their  respective  rolls. 

General  Qualifications  of  Voters 

49.  The  qualifications  as  to  citizenship, 
residence,  knowledge  of  English  and  ability 
to  complete  the  prescribed  application  form 
for  enrollment  as  a  voter  on  any  roll  will  re- 
main as  at  present.  An  applicant  must  be 
twenty-one  years  of  age  or  over. 

Disqualification  of  Voters 

50.  The  existing  grounds  for  disqualifica- 
tion as  a  voter  will  remain.  In  addition,  a 
person  who  Is  restricted  or  detained  for  more 
than  six  months  will  be  disqualified  for  the 
period  of  his  restriction  or  detention  and  for 
fi%-e  years  aft^  his  release. 

Means  and  Educational  Qualifications  for 
European  Voters 

51.  A  Evut>pean  who  poses  the  general 
qualifications  and  Is  not  disqualified  wlU  be 
entlUed  to  enrolment  as  a  voter  if  he — 

(a)  has  an  Income  of  not  less  than  £900 
during  each  of  the  two  years  preceding  the 
claim  for  enrolment  or  owns  Immovable 
property  In  Rhodesia  valued  at  not  less  than 
£1,800;  or 

(b)  has  an  Income  of  not  less  than  £600 
during  each  of  the  two  years  preceding  the 
claim  for  enrolment  or  owns  Immovable 
property  in  Rhodesia  valued  at  not  less  than 
£1.200  and.  In  addition  to  the  income  or 
property  qualifications,  has  completed  four 
years'  secondary  education  of  a  prescribed 
standard. 

Means  and  Educational  Qualifications  for 
African  Voters 

52.  An  African  who  possesses  the  general 
qualifications  and  Is  not  disqualified  will  be 
entitled  to  enrolment  as  a  voter  if  he — 

(a)  has  an  income  of  not  less  than  £300 
during  each  of  the  two  years  preceding  the 
claim  for  enrolment  or  owns  Immovable  prop- 
erty m  Rhodesia  valued  at  not  less  than  £600; 
or 

(b)  has  an  Income  of  not  less  than  £200 
during  each  of  the  two  years  preceding  the 
claim  for  enrolment  or  owns  Immovable 
property  in  Rhodesia  valued  at  not  less  than 
£400  and.  In  addition  to  the  Income  or  prop- 
erty qualifications,  has  completed  two  years' 
secondary  education  of  a  prescribed  standard. 

Value  of  Immovable  Property 

53.  Por  the  purpose  of  calculating  the  value 
of  Immovable  property  to  qualify  for  enrol- 
ment the  value  will  be  the  market  value  of 
the  property  less  any  capital  charges  In  re- 
spect of.  and  amounts  secured  by  mortgage 
on.  that  property. 

Means  Qualifications  of  Married  Women 

54.  The  existing  provisions  relating  to  the 
means  qualifications  of  married  women  will 
remain. 

Means  Qualifications  of  Ministers  and 
Meml>er8  of  Religious  Orders 

55.  A  minister  of  a  prescribed  religious 
order  or  a  member  of  a  prescribed  religious 
order  under  vows  of  poverty  will  be  deemed  to 
possess  the  necessary  means  qualifications 
for  enrolment  on  the  European  roU  or  the 
African  roll. 

Variation  of  Means  and  Educational 
Qualifications  for  African  Voters 

56.  The  Head  of  State,  acting  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  commission  appointed  for 
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the  purpose,  will  be  empowered  to  vary  by 
proclamation  from  time  to  time  the  means 
and  educational  qualifications  for  the  Afri- 
can roll  in  order  that  the  differences  between 
the  qualifications  for  the  European  roll  and 
the  qualifications  for  the  African  roll  are 
progressively  reduced  and  eventually  elimi- 
nated when  the  number  of  African  seats 
equals  the  number  of  European  seats  In  the 
House  of  Assembly. 

Transfer  of  Voters  to  the  Etiropean  RoU  or 
the  African  Roll 

57.  Voters  on  the  existing  "A"  or  "B"  rolls 
will  be  automatically  transferred.  In  the  case 
of  Europeans,  to  the  European  roll  and.  In 
the  case  of  Africans,  to  the  African  roll. 

Chapter  III.  Elections  for  European  roll  and 

African  roll  seats  in  the  House  of  Assembly 

Nomination  of  Candidates 

58.  The  existing  procedure  will  be  retained 
save  that  a  European  will  not  be  eligible  for 
nomination  for  an  African  roll  seat  and  an 
African  will  not  be  eligible  for  nomination  for 
a  European  roll  seat. 

Qualifications  of  Candidates     _^ 

59.  A  candidate  will  be  qualified  for  nomi- 
nation If  he — 

I  a)   is  enrolled  as  a  voter;  and 

(b)  has  resided  in  Rhodesia  for  five  years 
during  the  seven  years  immediately  preceding 
his  nomination;  and 

(c)  Is  not  disqualified. 
Disqualification  of  Candidates 

60.  The  existing  grounds  for  disqualifica- 
tion from  nomination  will  be  retained.  In 
addition,  a  candidate  will  be  disqualified  if  he 
has  been  restricted  or  detained  for  a  period 
of  more  than  six  months,  for  the  period  of 
his  restriction  or  detention  and  for  a  further 
period  of  five  years  after  his  release. 

Chapter  IV.  Tribal  electoral  colleges 
Establishment  of  Tribal  Electoral  Colleges 

61.  Initially  four  tribal  electoral  colleges 
win  be  established  for  Matabeleland  and  four 
will  be  established  for  Mashonaland.  Each 
college  win  be  required  to  elect  one  African 
member  to  the  House  of  Assembly. 

The  areas  of  tribal  electoral  colleges  will  be 
fixed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  boundaries 
coincide  with  the  boundaries  of  administra- 
tive districts  and  so  far  as  Is  possible — 

(a)  representation  Is  based  on  tribal  In- 
terests; and 

( b)  a  reasonably  even  distribution  of  tribal 
population  between  the  tribal  electoral  col- 
lege areas  In  Matabeleland  and  between  those 
areas  In  Mashonaland.  respectively,  Is 
achieved. 

Composition  of  Tribal  Electoral  Colleges 

62.  A  tribal  electoral  college  will  consist  of 
chiefs  and  headmm  residing  In  the  area  of 
the  tribal  electoral  college  and  elected  coun- 
cillors of  African  councils  situated  In  that 
area. 

Procedure  of  Tribal  Electoral  CoUeges 

63.  Candidates  may  address  the  college  and 
members  of  the  college  may  put  questions  to 
candidates.  Each  member  of  the  college  will 
have  one  vote  and  the  voting  will  be  by 
secret  ballot.  If  at  the  first  count  the  candi- 
date with  the  most  votes  does  not  obtain 
more  than  half  of  the  votes  cast,  the  candi- 
date who  has  the  fewest  votes  wiU  be  elimi- 
nated and  a  fresh  vote  taken.  If  necessary 
this  procedure  will  be  repeated  imtll  one 
candidate  has  an  over-all  majority  of  votes. 

Nomination  of  Candidates 

64.  The  nomination  paper  of  a  candidate 
for  election  must  be  signed  by  at  least  one 
chief,  two  kraal  heads  and  seven  tribesmen 
resident  In  the  area  of  the  college. 

Qualifications  of  Candidates 

65.  A  person  will  be  quaUfied  for  nomina- 
tion as  a  candidate  If  he — 

(a)  Is  a  citizen  of  Rhodesia;  and 


(b)  is  a  Ulbesman  of  twenty-one  years  of 
age  or  over;  and 

(c)  has  resided  continuously  in  the  area  of 
the  college  for  a  period  of  five  years  during 
the  seven  years  Inunedlately  preceding  his 
nomination:  and 

(d)  possesses  a  prescribed  qualification 
sufficient  to  enable  him.  If  elected,  to  con- 
tribute to  and  understand  proceedings  In  the 
House  of  Assembly. 

Disqualification  of  CandldafiNs. 

66.  A  person  will  be  disqualified  from  nom- 
ination as  a  candidate  on  any  of  the  grounds 
of  disqualification  relating  to  candidates  for 
the  European  or  African  roll  seats  In  the 
House  of  Assembly. 

Chapter    V.    Election    and   appointment    of 

Members  of  the  Senate 

Nomination  of  European  Senators 

67.  The  procedure  for  the  nomination  of 
Etiropean  senators  will  be  similar  to  that  for 
the  nomination  of  candidates  for  election  to 
the  European  seats  in  the  House  of  Assembly 
save  that  a  candidate  will  have  to  be  nomi- 
nated by  not  more  than  fifty  or  less  than 
thirty  persons  enrolled  on  the  European  vot- 
ers roll. 

Qualifications  of  Europeans  for  Election  to 
Senate 
68  A  candidate  for  election  as  a  European 
senator  must  possess  the  qualifications  and 
none  of  the  disqualifications  for  nomination 
as  a  candidate  for  a  European  roll  seat  In  the 
House  of  Assembly  save  that  he  shall — 

(a)  be  not  less  than  forty  years  of  age; 
and 

(b)  have  resided  In  Rhodesia  for  ten  years 
durlng^Mie  fifteen  years  immediately  preced- 
ing his  nomination. 

Procedure  for  Election  of  European  Senators 

69.  The  electoral  college  will  be  composed 

of  the  European  members  of  the  House  of 


(d)   possess  none  of  the  disqualifications 
appUcable    to    candidates    for   European    or 
African  roll  seats  in  the  House  of  Assembly. 
Chapter  VI.  Entrenchment  of  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Electoral  Act 
Procedure  for  Amendment 

74.  The  procedure  for  amending  the  ordi- 
nary provisions  of  the  Constitution  will  be 
foUowed  for  any  amendment  of  the  Electoral 
Act  which  would  vary — 

(a)  the  qualifications  and  disqualifications 
for  the  franchise; 

(b)  the  procedure  for  varying  the  means 
and  educational  qualifications  for  thelAfrl- 
can  roll  described  in  section  56  of  this  paper; 

(c)  the  qualifications  and  disqualifications 
of  candidates  for  the  Senate  or  House  of 
Assembly. 

PART    in LAND    TENTJRE    PROVISIONS 

Chapter  I.  Classification  of  land 
Categories  of  Land 

75.  All  land  In  Rhodesia  will  be  classified 
as — 

(a)  the  European  Area;  or 

(b)  the  African  Area;  or 

(c)  National  Land. 

The  total  area  of  all  the  land  in  the  Euro- 
pean Area  and  the  total  area  of  aU  the  land 
In  the  African  Area  will  at  all  times  be  equal, 
save  that  in  each  Area  a  variation  of  two  per 
centum  from  half  of  the  acreage  of  these 
two  combined  Areas  will  be  permissible  to 
facUltate  the  Initial  classification  of,  and  fu- 
ture exchanges  and  transfers  between,  the 
three  categories.  The  area  of  National  Land 
win  be  fixed  subject  to  a  two  per  centum 
variation  from  Its  initial  acreage  to  enable 
these  exchanges  to  be  made. 

In  order  to  achieve  this  equality  the  exist- 
ing European  and  African  Areas  will  be 
adjusted  by  the  addition  of  all  the  existing 
Unreserved  Land,  which  will  cease  "to  be  a 


^  separate  category,  and  some  areas  of  National 

Assembly.  Each  member  of  the  electoral  col-     Land.  In  addition,  various  small  "Islands"  of 


lege  win  be  entitled  to  one  vote  for  every  va- 
cant seat  of  a  European  senator  and  may  not 
cast  more  than  one  vote  for  any  one  candi- 
date. The  ballot  will  be  secret. 

Nomination  of  Chiefs  for  Election  to  Senate 

70.  The  Council  of  Chiefs  will  sit  as  an  elec- 
toral college  for  the  purpose  of  nominating 
and  electing  chiefs  to  the  Senate.  Candidates 
for  election  to  the  five  seats  reserved  for  Ma- 
tabeleland chiefs  win  be  nominated  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  from  Matabeleland  and 
candidates  for  election  to  the  five  seats  re- 
served for  Mashonaland  chiefs  will  be  nomi- 
nated by  members  of  the  Council  from  Mash- 
onaland. 

Qualifications  of  Chiefs  for  Election  to 
Senate 

71.  A  candidate   for  election  must — 

(a)  be  a  duly  appointed  chief;  and 

(b)  reside  In  Matabeleland,  In  the  case  of 
a  seat  reserved  for  chiefs  from  Matabeleland, 
or  In  Mashonaland,  In  the  case  of  a  seat  re- 
served for  chiefs  from  Mashonaland;  and 

(c)  not  possess  any  of  the  disqualifications 
appUcable  to  candidates  for  E^uropean  or  Af- 
rican roll  seats  In  the  House  of  Assembly. 

Procedure  for  Election  of  Chiefs 

72.  The  electoral  college  will  be  composed 
of  the  members  of  the  Council  of  Chiefs. 
Each  member  of  the  electoral  coUege  wUl  be 
entitled  to  one  vote  for  every  vacant  seat 
of  a  chief  for  Matabeleland  or  Mashonaland. 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  may  not  cast  more 
than  one  vote  for  any  one  candidate.  The 
baUot  win  be  secret. 

Appointment  of  Senators 

73.  The  three  senators  appointed  by  the 
Head  of  State  shaU — 

(a)  bft  not  less  than  forty  years  of  age;  and 

(b)  have  resided  In  Rhodesia  for  ten  years 
during  the  fifteen  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding their  appointment;  and 

(c)  be  enroUed  as  voters  on  the  European 
roU  or  African  roU;  and 


land  owned  by  persons  of  one  race  within  the 
Area  of  the  other  race  will  be  eliminated  but 
the  rights  of  present  owners  will  be  safe- 
guarded. It  has  been  calculated  that  this  ad- 
justment win  result  m  the  followlnfe  acreages 
being  allocated  to  the  three  categories  of 
land— 

(a)  44.9  million  acres  in  the  European 
Area; 

(b)  45.2  milUon  acres  in  the  African  Area; 

(c)  6.4  mUUon  acres  of  National  Land. 
As  some  areas  of  Rhodesia  have  not  been  ac- 
curately surveyed,  slight  adjustment  of  the 
acreages  of  these  areas  may  become  neces- 
sary when  such  surveys  are  carried  out. 

Exchanges  of  Land 

76.  A  board  of  trustees  for  each  of  the 
European  Area  and  the  African  Area  will  be 
established  and  entrusted  with  the  functions 
of  determining  such  transfers  and  exchanges 
of  land  between  the  land  categories  as  may 
be  desirable  to  meet  changing  clrcumsUnces 
and  of  ensuring  that  the  permitted  variations 
m  the  area  of  the  respective  categories  are 
not  exceeded. 

Chapter  II.  European  and  Africanareas 
Fundamental  Principles 

77.  The  European  Area  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  an  area  In  which  European  interests 
are  paramount  and  the  African  Area  shaU  be 
deemed  to  be  an  area  In  which  African  in- 
terests are  paramount.  The  rights  of  Euro- 
p>eans  and  the  restrictions  on  Africans  In  the 
Etiropean  Area  win  be  on  a  reciprocal  basis 
to  the  rights  of  Africans  and  the  restrictions 
on  Europeans  In  the  African  Area. 

Composition  of  European  and  African  Areas 

78.  The  European  Area  and  the  African 
Area  will  consist  of  the  foUowlng  land — 

(a)  privately  owned  land; 

(b)  State  land  which  may  Include — 
(1)  forest  areas; 

(U)  national  parks; 
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(Ul)  wUd  Uf* 
*nd  wiu  include.  In  th«  cam  of  the  African 
Are*,  Tribal  TivmX  Land. 

OwneraUp  of  Land 

79.  (I )  Land  In  the  Xuropean  Area  may  not 
be  privately  owned  by  an  African  and  land  in 
the  African  Area  may  not  be  privately  owned 
by  a  European,  save  for  the  ezceptlona  re- 
ferred to  In  thla  Part  and  for  the  caae  of 
property  which  haa  been  acquired  in  terma 
of  a  mortage  bond  thereon  and  which  will 
be  subject  to  the  reatrtctlon  that  It  may  not 
be  so  owned  for  more  than  Ave  years. 

(3)  State  land  wlU  veat  In  the  Head  of 
SUte. 

( 3 )  Since  Tribal  Trust  Land  will  veat  In  the 
Read  of  State  the  preaent  Board  of  Truateee 
will  be  abolished.  The  principal  responsl- 
bUltles  at  present  caat  on  that  Board  will  be 
transferred  to  the  Head  of  State. 

Nonraclal  Realdentlal  Areaa 

80.  The  responsible  Minister  will  have  the 
power  to  declare  any  area  of  land  zoned  for 
residential  purposes  to  be  a  non-racial  real- 
denilal  area  where  persons  of  either  race  may 
own  and  occupy  land  Tor  residential  purpoees. 
If  the  proposed  non-racial  residential  area  la 
within  a  local  authority  area  the  Minister  can 
aci  onlx  .after  an  application  by  or  consulta- 
Uqd  wltjube  local  authority. 

Buropean  and  African  Townships 

81.  The  responsible  Minister  will  have  the 
power  to  declare  any  portion  of  land  In  the 
European  Area  to  be  an  African  townahlp 
and  any  portion  of  land  In  the  African  Area 
to  be  a  European  township.  If  the  propoaed 
townahlp  Is  within  a  local  authority  area  the 
lAnlater  can  act  only  after  an  application  by 
or  consuiutlon  with  the  local  authority  Per- 
sons of  the  race  for  which  a  townahlp  la  pro- 
vided may  own,  lease  or  occupy  land  within 
that  township.  If  a  townahlp  ceasee  to  be  a 
declared  township  the  rights  of  ownership  by 
Africans  In  African  townships  and  Europeans 
In  European  townships  will  ceaae.  subject  to 
the  payment  of  such  compenaatton  aa  may  be 
agreed  or  flzed  by  arbitration. 

Mining  Rights 

82.  Any  person  may  occupy  land  In  the 
Area  of  the  other  race  If  he  Ls  granted  a  right 
under  the  mining  laws  and  such  occupation 
la  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  that  right. 
Special  Provisions  Relating  to  Occupation  by 

Africans  of  Certain  Mission  Lands 

83.  Certain  rights  acquired  by  Africans  In 
respect  of  the  occupation  of  mlaalon  land  In 
the  European  Area  which  have  been  In  exist- 
ence for  many  years  will  be  subject  to  regU- 
tratlon  and  review  and  will  lapae  on  the  death 
of  the  holders. 

Parttdpstlon  In  Local  Ctovemment 

84.  Ownership  or  oocupation  of  land  by 
persona  of  one  race  In  the  Area  of  the  other 
race  will  confer  no  voting  rtghta  on  such 
owners  or  occupiers  for  the  purposes  of  par- 
ticipation In  local  authority  elections  In  that 
Area,  but  residents  of  townships  set  aalde 
for  a  particular  race  and  of  non-racial  resl- 
denUal  areas  may  take  part  In  elections  In 
respect  of  local  bodies  esUbllahed  to  ad- 
mlnlater  local  services  for  such  townships  or 
residential 


Chapter  111.  National  land 
Ownership 
85.  National  Land  will  vest  In  the  Head  of 
State  and  wlU  be  Inallentable  but  leasehold 
rights  for  periods  not  exceeding  ninety-nine 
years  may  be  granted  to  persona  of  either 
race 

Occupation 
80.  National  Land  may  be  occupied  by  per- 
sona of  all  racee  but  the  use  of  such  faclUUe* 
as  may  be  provided  may  be  regulated  ac- 
cording to  the  race  of  the  ua«r. 


Chmpur  tV.  tntrtnehmtnt  of  etrtmin 
proviatont  nimting  to  lend  tenure 

Intrenched  Provlalona  Relating  to  Land 
Tenure 

87.  A  Bill  to  amend  any  of  the  following 
will  be  subject  to  the  same  procedure  as  that 
for  amendlnc  a  specially  entrenched  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution — 

(a)  the  claaaUlcatton  of  land  into  Euro- 
pean Area,  African  Area  and  National  Land 
and  the  acreages  thereof,  subject  to  the  per- 
mitted variation  of  two  per  centum; 

(b)  the  procedure  for  exchanging  land  and 
the  establlahment  and  functions  of  the  boarda 
of  truateee; 

(c)  the  baalc  rlghu  of.  and  restrictions 
on,  persons  of  either  race  In  relation  to  the 
three  categorlee  of  land: 

(d)  the  principle  that  rtghU  of  owner- 
ship or  occupation  by  a  person  of  one  race 
in  the  Area  of  the  other  race  will  not  confer 
voting  rtgbU  in  local  authority  elections: 

(e»  the  area  of  Tribal  Trust  Land  and  the 
rlghu  of  trlbeamen. 


GRADUATION  APOLOGY 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr,  President,  an 
editorial  written  in  a  somewhat  facetious 
vein,  but  packed  with  commonsense  ad- 
vice to  the  1969  graduates,  was  published 
in  the  Arkansas  Democrat  on  May  30.  It 
carries  a  message  that  is  worthy  of  em- 
phasis. 

The  editorial,  "Graduation  Apology." 
presents  the  idea  that  the  older  genera- 
tion should  be  sorry  because  the  young- 
sters were  given  everything  except  disci- 
pline. At  a  time  when  students  are  riot- 
ing and  creating  disorders  on  the  campus, 
this  editorial  suggests  that  parents  have 
not  been  faultless  in  rearing  the  young 
people. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  graduates  soon 
will  come  face  to  face  with  problems,  the 
solution  to  which  requires  self-discipline 
and  responsibility — qualities  which  have 
not  yet  made  any  notable  impact  on  a 
number  of  the  group.  Graduates  also  will 
begin  to  recognize  the  value  of  conform- 
ing to  rules  of  conduct  which  society 
has  ordered  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

Although  the  older  generation  may  In- 
deed have  cause  to  apologize,  the  younger 
set  Is  still  confronted  with  the  task  of  be- 
coming established  In  the  community  as 
responsible  adults.  It  Is  this  serious  but 
exciting  challenge  which  Ls  the  main 
issue  for  the  graduates.  The  manner  in 
which  they  meet  this  challenge  will  be 
judged  not  only  by  the  older  generation 
but  by  their  contemporaries  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  that  the  edi- 
torial "Graduation  Apology,"  be  inserted 
in  the  RxcoRo  at  this  point: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

OKAOUATION   APOUXiT 

It  occurs  to  us  that  what  you  1969  grad- 
uates deserve  Is  more  of  an  apology  than 
an  address. 

If  we  were  going  to  do  the  speaking  aa 
a  repreeentatlve  of  the  older  generation  we 
would  say  we  were  sorry  because  moat  of  mm 
reared  you  by  giving  you  everything  we  could 
except  dladpllne.  And  now  you  need  It  U 
you  are  going  to  be  able  to  make  a  living 
on  yo\ir  own. 

The  majority  of  you  are  about  to  dlacover 
abruptly  that  In  the  outside  world  a  certain 
amount  of  discipline  la  not  only  ezpectad 


but  dunanded.  For  example,  moat  places  of 
buslnees  frown  on  weird  clothee,  or  long 
hair.  You  wont  be  forced  to  conform,  of 
course — only  If  you  want  to  eat.  In  every 
office  there  are  almoat  always  some  rules, 
and  It's  wise  to  follow  all  of  them — Includ- 
ing the  ones  you  don't  like — even  though 
you  didn't  have  a  band  In  making  them.  The 
company  will  be  pleased  If  you  can  Improve 
lU  methods  of  doing  things  or  devise  short- 
cuts— but  only  after  you  have  mastered  the 
old  systems.  As  a  rule  of  thumb.  It  Is  best 
not  to  Interrupt  the  boas  with  your  Ideas 
while  he  U  giving  you  his.  even  If  you  think 
he  Is  square,  reactionary,  or  aa  dumb  as  your 
father.  You  might  feel  like  telling  him  to 
get  up  against  the  wall,  but  you  better  not 
do  It  unleaa  you  want  to  go  out  the  front 
door.  Unlike  what  you  might  have  experi- 
enced around  your  house,  you  will  find  that 
your  boes  and  your  colleagues  will  expect 
you  to  do  your  share  of  the  work.  You  11  get 
more  money  In  the  outalde  world  not  by 
aaklng  for  It,  or  denoandlng  It.  or  doing  Just 
what's  expected  of  you,  but  by  doing  more 
than  your  share,  or  doing  it  better.  Some- 
times you'll  even  have  to  work  when  you 
don't  feel  like  It,  or  when  you  have  some- 
thing better  to  do.  That  no  one  else  Is  be- 
ing made  to  do  It  won't  matter  with  your 
boss:  In  fact,  he  won't  even  be  Interested 
In  a  debate  on  the  subject. 

Making  these  adjustments  will  be  tough. 
We  adults  realize — or  we  are  beginning  to — 
how  much  we  have  short-changed  you 
youngsters  these  past  20  years  or  so.  We  are 
now  a  bit  abashed  that  we  have  created  a 
society  that  blamea  the  large  number  of 
auto  thefts  on  people  who  leave  their  keys 
In  their  cars  rather  than  the  people  who 
steal  them.  Somehow  It  doesn't  seem  right 
that  our  schools  are  about  to  eliminate  final 
exama  and  gradea  because  students  are  up- 
set by  them  when  they  do  badly.  We  are  a 
bit  sorry  that  we  made  some  of  you  go  to 
college:  the  front  page  of  any  newspaper 
tells  us  that  many  of  you  don't  like  It.  and. 
In  fact,  are  trying  to  destroy  it.  And  we  are 
surprised  at  the  pride  expressed  by  school 
maintenance  people  in  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Co- 
lumbus, Syracuse  and  Denver  In  their  solu- 
tion of  the  multl-mllllon  dollar  problems  of 
kids  breaking  out  school  windows:  Install 
plaatlc  windows. 

So  If  we  were  speaking  at  commencement 
we  would  apologize  and  then  ask  you  to  dis- 
cipline youraelf  at  thla  late  date  since  we 
have  failed  to  do  It.  Thla  U  really  good  ad- 
vice. After  all.  moat  of  you  will  be  storting 
a  family  soon,  and  you  wouldn't  want  your 
kids  to  one  day  get  the  shock  that  most  of 
you  are  about  to  get. 


ORGANIZED    CRIME    EVIDENCE 

Mr,  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  29  I  introduced  S.  2292,  a  bill  de- 
signed to  prevent  unnecessary  delay  and 
dangerous  disclosure  of  Oovemment 
files  in  connection  with  litigation  of 
claims  that  evidence  Is  fruit  of  the  poi- 
sonous tree,  by  placing  a  statute  of  limi- 
tations on  such  claims  and  by  requiring 
judges  to  screen  the  flies  for  likely  rel- 
evancy. I  spoke  then  at  some  length  on 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  case  of  Alder- 
man against  United  States,  decided 
March  10.  1969,  which  prompted  the  in- 
troduction of  that  bill.  The  Alderman 
case  had  laid  down  a  flat,  fantastic  re- 
quirement that  the  Government  open  its 
files  to  any  criminal  who  had  ever  been 
subjected  to  unlawful  electronic  sur- 
veillance, to  help  him  argue  that  the  evi- 
dence in  any  case  against  him  was  de- 
rived from  the  surv^llance,  no  matter 
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how  clear  it  was  to  the  judge  in  a  given 
case  that  the  product  of  the  surveillance 
was  entirely  irrelevant. 

That  ruling  created  and  aggravated 
several  problems  now  faced  by  law-en- 
forcement agencies.  One  of  the  principal 
problems,  which  I  discussed  In  my  May 
29  remarks,  is  the  harm  which  such  un- 
necessary disclosure  to  the  defendant  and 
his  attorney  can  do.  Life  magazine,  on 
pages  45  through  47  of  its  May  30  issue, 
has  now  published  an  article  consisting 
primarily  of  excerpts  from  verbatim 
transcripts  of  conversations  overheard  in 
1961  and  1962  through  FBI  electronic 
bugs  installed  in  Cosa  Nostra  meeting 
places  in  the  Chicago  and  Miami  areas. 
In  my  view  that  article  demonstrates, 
beyond  the  power  of  skepticism  or 
nalvet6  to  deny,  the  terrible  and  un- 
justified threat  posed  by  the  disclosure 
requirement. 

Assistant  Attorney  General  Will  Wil- 
son. Chief  of  the  Justice  Department's 
Criminal  Division,  had  warned  me  in  a 
letter  of  April  11.  which  was  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  May 
29  remarks,  that  the  Alderman  disclo- 
sure requirement  might  "result  in  the 
revelation  of  overheard  conversations 
which  uniustly  reflect  upon  the  integrity 
of  persons  discussed  therein."  Mr.  Wil- 
son's prediction  is  regrettably  fulfilled 
in  the  Life  article.  Prank  Sinatra  and 
another  singer  called  "Dean."  two  named 
Chicago  city  aldermen,  and  three 
judges — it  is  not  clear  if  they  are  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local,  trial  or  appellate — 
are  referred  to  in  overheard  conversa- 
tions reported  verbatim  to  the  public, 
and  the  references  are  far  from  flatter- 
ing. Life  omitted  the  names  of  the  judges. 


fled  as  a  Cosa  Nostra  "enforcer"  and  in 
1962  was  arrested  in  a  car  specially 
equipped  for  murder.  Obviously,  to  give 
him  this  new  information,  and  to  let  the 
parties  to  the  overheard  conversations 
learn  exactly  what  law  enforcement 
agencies  know  about  them,  was  very 
dangerous.  In  the  published  conversa- 
tions, the  gangsters  planned  an  ax  mur- 
der and  reminisced  about  three  murders 
one  or  another  of  them  had  committed 
previously.  We  must  find  ways  to  avoid 
giving  sensitive  Government  flies  to  men 
who  utter  such  inhuman  words  as  these: 

We'll  hit  him  with  an  [obscenity]  ax  or 
something.  He  won't  get  away  from  us.  .  .  . 

Well,  we  got  that  knife  and  he's  got  to 
move  with  us  jabbing  him  with  that 
knife.  .  .  . 

We  can't  let  any  blood  ahow.  We  got  to 
keep  the  guy  alive  untUI  we're  In  a  good, 
safe  spot.  .  .  . 

•  •  •  •  • 

Joe  [  Accardo]  says:  "Is  the  guy  dead?"  And 
I  said:  "Sure,  because  when  I  nailed  him,  his 
head  went  like  that,  you  know?".  .  .  . 

I  remember  we  had  to  hit  him  In  the  belly, 
then  we  had  to  bum  him.  .  .  , 

The  Solicitor  General  of  the  United 
States  has  explained  that  under  the 
Alderman  decision  the  alternative  to 
giving  our  files  to  such  people  is  to  give 
them  "Immimlty  from  prosecution  for 
all  crimes  past,  present,  or  future."  I 
submit  that  where  people  like  Alderisio 
and  those  other  butchers  are  involved, 
those  are  not  viable  alternatives;  our 
only  course  is  to  enact  effective  legisla- 
tion to  improve  our  courts'  handling  of 
this  problem. 

Protective  court  order^\forbidding  de- 
fendants to  disclose  the  files  they  see 
simply  are  not  the  answer.  The  Life 


protecting  their  personal  reputations  and^  ""f."!'  "'^  i.ui,wic  »*«>««=*.  *xic  .^ 
the  concept  of  orderly  procedure  for  re^,'"*'<='!'  P"'^°!;*®^\y  ^^^^  °"  mforma 
viewing  judicial  conduct,  but  we  can  take     ^^°°  obtained  despite  such  an  order,  ap 
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small  comfort  from  that:  Some  Journals 
might  act  less  responsibly  than  Life  did 
in  this  regard.  Yet,  as  It  Is,  four  prom- 
inent individuals  and  a  segment  of  the 
judiciary  have  suffered  serious  harm  to 
their  reputations — harm  which  does  not 
discriminate  between  guilty  and  inno- 
cent, or  between  factual  statement  and 
false,  bragging  hearsay.  Not  one  of  the 
individuals  so  harmed  was  overheard  by 
the  bug,  at  least  in  the  excerpts  pub- 
lished. They  could  have  been  pro- 
tected by  the  judiciary;  they  ought  to  be 
protected  by  effective  legislation;  their 
reputations  should  not  be  at  the  mercy 
of  irresponsible  hoodlums  or  rest  in  the 
discretion  of  Life  magazine — or  any  other 
publisher. 

Mr.  Wilson's  April  11  letter  also  noted 
that,  in  the  past,  hearings  relating  to 
alleged  "fruit  of  the  poisonous  tree"  have 
led  to  "disclosure  of  facts  which  have 
been  pieced  together  by  defendants  in 
such  a  way  as  to  enable  them  to  identify 
sensitively  placed  and  extremely  valuable 
Government  informants,  with  resultant 
danger  to  the  informants'  lives."  It  is 
chilling  indeed  to  realize  that  Felix 
Alderisio.  a  codef  endant  in  the  Alderman 
case  itself,  was  given  these  transcripts 
although  he  neither  participated  nor  was 
mentioned  in  any  of  the  conversations. 
Life  describes  Alderisio  as  "a  gangster's 
gangster,"  and  I  pointed  out  when  I  in- 
troduced S.  2292  that  he  has  been  identi- 


pears    to    confirm    Assistant    Attorney 
General  Wilson's  report: 

Our  experience  has  shown  that  protective 
orders  have  not  been  effective. 

I  cannot  assume  that  Life  obtained 
the  transcripts  from  the  defendant  or 
his  attorney,  Edward  Bennett  Williams. 
Indeed,  one  reason  protective  orders  are 
inadequate  is  that  all  criminal  defense 
lawyers  do  not  share  Mr.  Williams' 
reputation  for  high  professional  and 
ethical  standards.  Nor  can  I  assume  the 
transcripts  were  obtained  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. No,  the  central  problem  is  not 
the  source  of  the  leak,  but  the  fact  that 
the  leak  did  occur.  Since  at  least  1962 
these  transcripts  had  been,  as  Life  re- 
marked, "restricted  to  use  as  back- 
ground intelligence  only  and  had  re- 
mained deep  in  Goverrmient  files,  with 
access  to  them  tightly  controlled."  Yet 
not  until  May  5,  1969,  when  by  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  decision  the  transcripts 
were  "delivered  to  Williams,"  were  they 
"shaken  loose  as  a  result  of  his  tactic" 
into  the  hands  of  Life  magazine.  As  on 
the  occasion  when  wiretap  Information 
about  Bobby  Baker,  likewise  represented 
by  Attorney  Williams,  appeared  in  Drew 
Pearson's  column  despite  a  protective 
order,  the  source  and  motivation  for  the 
leak  are  obscure.  Baker  was  on  trial  here 
in  the  district  court.  Logs  of  electomlc 
surveillance  were  disclosed,  under  pro- 
tective order,  on  November  11,  1966.  On 


December  2,  1966.  Pearson  revealed  that 
national  security  surveillance  had  been 
conducted  on  the  Dominican  Embassy 
and  that  Baker  was  overheard.  In  the 
Baker  case  the  disclosures  placed  the 
Government  in  a  bad  light  by  indicating 
electronic  surveillance  of  an  embassy, 
while  the  published  Alderisio  excerpts 
impugn  only  the  gangsters,  so  we  cannot 
even  assume  that  the  two  leaks  had  a 
single  source,  in  the  Government,  the 
court,  or  the  defense.  But  the  essential 
point  is  not  to  assess  blame.  It  is  to  realize 
that  the  very  difficulty  of  tracing  a  leak 
makes  one  very  likely  to  occur,  that 
leaks  will  occur,  and  that  each  one  can 
do  untold  damage.  To  enforce  a  protec- 
tive order,  it  is  necessary  to  learn  who 
violated  it,  and  this  may  be  as  difficult  as 
obtaining  evidence  in  any  organized 
crime  or  security  case.  Note,  too,  that  we 
cannot  expect  deterrence — fear  of  the 
penalty  to  be  applied  for  a  violation  of 
the  order — to  have  much  effect.  Those 
Involved  within  the  Government  can 
hide  behind  anonymity  and  numbers, 
while  those  outside,  apart  from  the 
lawyers  involved,  who  are  not  always 
reputable,  have,  in  all  likelihood,  al- 
ready demonstrated  their  lack  of  fear 
by  committing  the  crime  at  issue  in  the 
trial. 

Let  me  make  here,  too,  another  vital 
point.  Ostensibly,  the  purpose  of  seeking 
disclosure  is  to  prepare  a  defense  on  the 
merits.  Nevertheless,  is  not  this  defense 
purpose  equally  realized  if  the  Govern- 
ment refuses  disclosure  and  dismisses 
the  case?  What  I  am  suggesting  is  that 
it  is  In  the  defendant's  best  interest  to 
breach  the  protective  order,  so  that  the 
Government  will  find  such  disclosures 
so  distasteful  that  they  will  dismiss 
cases  rather  than  make  disclosures  in 
the  future.  We  must  not  forget  that 
these  defendants  are  not  in  isolated  liti- 
gation in  a  single  case  with  the  Govern- 
ment. By  definition,  in  organized  crime 
and  security  cases,  there  is  an  interrela- 
tionship from  case  to  case. 

What  is  worse,  moreover,  the  Life  arti- 
cle shows  the  senseless  futility  of  requir- 
ing the  Government  to  make  automatic 
disclosure.  Just  as  the  trial  judge  had 
found  in  Alderisio's  case,  concerning  ex- 
tortion committed  in  Colorado  2  to  3 
years  before  the  Life  conversations  were 
overheard,  the  transcripts  neither  men- 
tion Alderisio  nor  have  any  possible 
relevance  to  that  prosecution.  Disclosure 
in  this  case  has  done  a  great  deal  of 
harm  and  no  good  whatsoever,  and  that 
will  be  the  usual  result  under  the  Alder- 
man decision. 

The  Life  article  is  a  tragic  but  com- 
pelling demonstration  that  organized 
criminals  no  less  than  foreign  spies  are 
a  mortal  threat  to  our  lives  and  values, 
and  that  the  Alderman  rule  is  empty  and 
unrealistic  as  a  means  of  providing  fair 
trials  while  preventlift  Invasions  of  pri- 
vacy, assassinations  of  personal  reputa- 
tion, and  murders  of  witnesses.  Where 
the  need  for  legislation  such  as  S.  2292 
has  been  made  so  painfully  clear  and  im- 
mediate, let  us  Join  together  to  enact  it. 
By  every  other  proper  means  at  our  dis- 
posal, let  us  enter  combat  with  these  de- 
praved bosses  and  their  hired  killers,  and 
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prove  again  that  the  American  people 
resM  and  overcome  tyranny  in  whatever 
form,  from  without  or  from  within  our 
Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
full  text  of  the  Life  magazine  article  and 
the  column  of  Drew  Pearson  appear  In 
the  RtcoRi)  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows: 

(rrom  LUe  Magazine.  May  3.  1969 1 
Thk  Mob 

For  8lie«r  candor,  a  bidden  microphone 
can't  be  beat.  Law  breakers  and  law  enforc- 
ers know  tbla  better  than  anyone  else.  At 
one  time  or  another  during  a  six-year  period 
beginning  In  1959.  federal  agenu  had  a  mi- 
crophone planted  somewhere  amid  the  to- 
mato paste  and  olive  oU  cans  In  a  back  room 
of  the  Armory  Lounge  restaurant  In  Forest 
Park,  ni..  headquarters  of  Momo  (also  known 
as  Moe,  Sam,  Mooney)  Olancana,  Boas  of  the 
Chicago  Mob.  They  had  another  bug  at  a 
Michigan  Avenue  tailor  shop  which  served  as 
a  meeting  place  for  major  Chicago  bood- 
ivuns.  Tbare  were  two  more  bugs  In  a  mort- 
^^e  acmiind  a  merchantlle  company,  where 
a  Glancana  lieutenant  named  Felix  (PblUy) 
Alderlslo  had  a  piece  of  the  action. 

Logs  of  conversations  picked  up  by  these 
microphones  were  restricted  to  use  as  back- 
ground Intelligence  only  and  have  remained 
deep  In  government  flies,  with  access  to  them 
tightly  controlled.  They  performed  a  highly 
useful  function.  In  1959,  for  example,  four 
years  before  Joe  Valachl  turned  government 
Informant,  the  tailor  shop  bug  recorded  Moe 
Glancana  and  his  Mob  Boss  predecessor, 
Tony  Accardo,  reciting  a  roll  call  of  the 
Mafla's  High  Commission,  a  lineup  which 
until  that  time  had  been  purely  a  matter  of 
speculation  among  enforcement  ofDcers.  To 
the  anguish  of  the  gangsters,  other  informa- 
tion contained  In  the  logs  Is  now  beginning 
to  bubble  to  tbe  surface,  as  an  ironic  result 
of  tbe  efforts  of  one  of  their  own  to  stay  out 
of  prison. 

PhUly  Alderlslo — at  least  unUl  recently — 
has  always  been  known  as  a  gangster's  gang- 
ster— a  swaggerer,  but  an  organization  man. 
In  1965,  however,  he  was  sentenced  to  4>/^ 
years  in  prison  for  trying  to  shake  down  the 
Denver  oil  promoter.  (He  had  approached  tbe 
man  with  this  Introduction:  "I'm  Phil  Al- 
derlslo. I'm  here  to  kill  you.")  PhiUy  Isn't 
one  of  tbe  major  Intellects  of  tbe  Chicago 
Mob.  but  he  was  smart  enough  and  rich 
enough  to  hire  a  topnotch  defense  attorney, 
Edward  Bennett  Williams. 

To  date,  Williams  has  done  well  by  Al- 
derlslo. Tbe  mobster  has  served  no  time  on 
the  extortion  conviction,  as  a  result  of  ap- 
peals based  on  Williams'  effort  to  show  that 
tbe  government's  evidence  was  tainted  by  Il- 
legal electronic  surveillance.  The  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  ruled  that  Alderlslo  and  bis 
counsel  are  entitled  to  examine  the  govern- 
ment's eavesdropping  tiles  where  Alderlslo 
was  a  participant,  and  on  May  5,  tbe  Jiistlce 
Department  delivered  to  Williams  partial 
transcripts  of  conversations  logged  on  four 
FBI  bugs  in  PhlUy's  Chicago  haunts.  This 
makes  a  Ipt  of  people,  by  no  means  all  of 
them  gangsters,  very  nervous  about  the  poa- 
stblUty  of  disclosure  In  open  court  of  what 
the  government  overheard  In  the  Armory  and 
other  places.  (Among  the  other  places.  It  Is 
known  for  example  that  a  federal  bug  was 
located  for  a  considerable  stretch  of  time 
smack  across  tbe  street  from  City  Hall  In  tbe 
First  Ward  Democratic  Headquarters,  which 
functions  as  a  link  between  tbe  Mob  and 
Mayor  Daley's  political  machine  and  police 
force.) 

PhlUy  Alderlslo  may  not  have  thought  up 
this  maneuver  for  staying  out  of  prison, 
and  in  tbe  end  be  may  be  no  happier  with 


It  than  some  of  bis  rougb-ridtng  buddies 
are.  In  any  erent,  tbe  contents  of  tbe  gov- 
ernment logs  which  have  been  shaken  looM 
as  a  recult  of  hla  tactic  present  aa  direct  and 
startling  a  plctiire  of  Mob  life  aa  baa  yet 
been  seen — gamey,  gossipy,  authentic,  and 
In  some  cases  terrifying.  Excerpts  appear  on 
tbe  following  pages. 

(Notk:  In  tbe  following  conversa- 
tions, •  •  •  Indicates  that  an  obscenity  has 
been  omitted.) 

Time:  Oct.  10. 19fll.    • 

Place:  Armory  Lounge. 

Cast:  Moe  Olancana;  John  Formosa, 
Olancana's  Nevada  courier. 

Subject:  A  Nevada  gambling  casino  and 
Its  principal  owner  at  the  time.  Frank 
Sinatra. 

FoaMosA — Sam,  I  think  you  gotta  start  .  .  . 
giving  them  orders:  "This  Is  It,  Frank,"  and 
that's  how  you  got  to  start.  Aren't  you  going 
to  be  tied  up  with  Cal-Neva? 

OiAKCANA — Who  gives  a  *  *  *  about  Cal- 
Neva?  •  •  •  him.  Don't  worry  about  it. 
And  I'm  gonna  wind  up  with  half  of  tbe 
Joint  with  no  money. 

FoBMOSA —  ...  He  was  real  nice  to 
me.  ...  I  had  a  chance  to  quiz  blm.  I  said: 
"Frankle,  can  I  aak  one  question?"  He  says: 
"Johnny,  I  took  Sam's  ( Olancana's  |  name, 
and  wrote  It  down,  and  told  Bobby  Ken- 
nedy: "This  is  my  buddy,  this  Is  what  f  want 
you  to  know.  Bob.' "  Between  you  and  I. 
Frank  saw  Joe  Kennedy  three  different 
times — Joe  Kennedy,  the  father. 

What.  If  anything,  Frank  told  the  late 
Robert  P.  Kennedy,  then  U.S.  Attorney  Oen- 
eral,  bore  little  fruit  for  Olancana.  Kennedy 
put  his  name  on  tbe  top  of  tbe  list  of  Jus- 
tice Department  targets  in   Chicago. 

GiANCANA — In  other  words  ...  if  I  even 
get  a  speeding  ticket,  none  of  those  •  *  • 
would  know  me. 

Formosa — Tou  told  that  right,  buddy. 
And  I'm  for  you  100%,  for  that.  •  •  •  He 
[Frank)  says  he's  got  an  idea  that  you're 
mad  at  htm.  I  says:  "That.  I  wouldn't 
know." 

Giancana — He  must  have  a  guil^  con- 
science.  I  never  said  nothing.  .  .  . 

Formosa — He  [Frank]  says  he  wrote 
your  name  down. 

OiANCANA — Well,  one  minute  be  tells  me 
this  and  then  he  tells  me  that.  •  •  •  One 
minute  he  says  be  talked  to  Robert  and  the 
next  minute  he  says  be  hasn't  talked  to 
him.  So.  he  never  did  talk  to  him.  It's  a  lot 
of  •  •  •.  Why  lie  to  me?  I  haven't  got  that 
coming. 

Formosa — I  can  imagine  .  .  .  tsk,  tsk,  tsk 
...♦•••...  if  he  can't  deliver.  1  want  him 
to  tell  me:  "John,  the  load's  too  heavy." 

OiANCANA — That's  all  right,  at  least  then 
you  know  how  to  work.  You  won't  let  your 
guard  down  then,  know  what  I  mean? 

FoaMosA — Why  don't  you  talk  to  him? 

OiANCANA — When  he  says  he's  gonna  do  a 
guy  a  little  favor.  I  don't  give  a  *  *  *  how 
long  It  takes.  He's  got  to  give  you  a  little 
favor. 

A  long  silence,  then  the  talk  turned  briefly 
to  Olancana's  exasperation  over  the  Intensive 
government  surveillance  on  him. 

OiANCANA — I  got  more  ••••  on  my  •••• 
than  any  other  ••••  in  tbe  country!  Be- 
lieve me  when  I  tell  you. 

Formosa — I  know  it,  Sam. 

OiANCANA — I  was  on  tbe  road  with  that 
broad.  There  must  have  been,  up  there,  at 
least  20  guys.  They  were  next  door,  upstairs, 
downstairs,  surrounded,  all  the  way  around. 
Oet  In  a  car  somebody  picks  you  up.  I  lose 
that  tail,  boom,  I  get  picked  up  someplace 
else.  Four  or  five  cars,  with  intercoms,  back 
and  forth,  back  and  forth. 

Formosa — This  was  In  Europe,  right? 

OiANCANA — Right  here,  in  Russia — Chi- 
cago, New  York,  Phoenix. 

Tbe  talk  wanders  to  other  areas,  then  re- 
turns to  tbe  affairs  of  tbe  two  entertainers. 


and  tbe  dUBcultlee  in  booking  one  of  them 
into  a  Olancana- favored  nightclub. 

FoaxosA — Dean  and  Rank,  they  made  a 
deal,  you  know.  It's  a  club  now,  or  some- 
thing. 

OUNCANA — Taah.  I  know.  Them  ••••.... 
You  see  Dean,  you  tall  him  I  want  ten  days 
out  of  blm. 

Formosa — Ten  days? 

OiANCANA — In  other  words,  you  get  two 
weekends  in. 

Formosa — What  if  he  says  he's  booked? 

OiANCANA — ^Flnd  out  when  he  ain't  tx>oked. 

Formosa — I'll  tell  him  this  is  a  must, 
right?  Tell  him  you  said  it.  Tell  him:  "Hey, 
Dean,  this  Is  a  must.  Sam  wants  you  for  ten 
days." 

Olancana — Dont  make  a  special  trip.  Call 
him. 

Formosa — That  ••••  prima  donna.  You 
can't  call  him.  I  gotta  go  there  and  lay  the 
law  down  to  him.  So  he  knows  I  mean  busi- 
ness. 

OiANCANA — It  seems  like  they  don't  believe 
us.  Well,  we'll  give  them  a  little  headache, 
you  know?  .  .  .  All  I  do  is  send  two  guys 
there  and  Just  tell  them  what  they're  workln' 
at.  .  .  .  Bang,  you  crack  them  and  that's  It. 
Just  lay  them  up.  If  he  ever  hit  tbe  guy, 
youll  break  his  Jaw.  Then  he  can't  sing. 

Time:  Oct.  11,  1961. 

Place:  Armory  Lounge. 

Cast:   Olancana  and  a  man  named  Pete. 

Subject:  Tqny  Accardo's  court  troubles.  He 
had  been  convicted  In  federal  court  on  Nov. 
11.  1960  of  Income  tax  fraud.  On  Jan.  5,  1962 
a  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  would  grant 
him  a  new  trial,  and  he  would  be  acquitted 
Chicago's  First  Ward  contains  Olancana's  po- 
litical machinery.  Here  he  can  pull  levers  in 
both  the  Democratic  and  Republican  parties. 
The  Republican  ward  committeeman  is  Peter 
J.  Oranata.  The  Democratic  committeeman  is 
John  D'Arco.  Until  Olancana  ordered  him  to 
get  out  of  the  city,  D'Arco  was  the  First  Ward 
alderman.  Vlto  Marzullo  Is  an  alderman  from 
the  West  Side  25th  Ward. 

Pete — I  got  a  call  the  other  night,  last 
night  .  .  .  Joe  B's  [Joe  Batters,  nickname  of 
Tony  Accardo]  . . . 

OiANCANA — Don't  worry  about  Joe  B's  .  .  . 

Prr* — One  of  tbe  Judges  said:  "Heavy  wa- 
ter coming  from  the  north.  .  .  ."  There's  only 
one  Republican  out  of  this  three.  .  .  .  I've  got 
three.  ...  I  think  we  ought  to  get  a  bold  of 

D'Arco,  Marzullo,  and  we'll  talk  to |a 

Judge). 

OiANCANA — I'll  tell  you,  Pete,  you  call  me 
and  III  work  on  it  personal.  Ill  come  down 
to  D'Arco. 

Ptte — Let  D'Arco  get  a  hold  of  Judge , 

he's  a  Democrat. 

OiANCANA — And  then  what?  What  do  you 
expect  him  to  do? 

Pnx — Tell  him.  what  tbe  hell.  See,  we  got 
these  guys  [naming  two  other  Judges]  .  .  . 
they  said  all  right.  But  who  the  hell  gets  it, 
see?  I'll  get  a  report  on  It  in  a  day  or  two. 

OiANCANA — It'll  take  a  couple  of  weeks. 
Tell  D'Arco  to  get  a  hold  of  a  Judge 

Prn — Yeah,  and  I  got  another  guy  talking 
to [the  Judge). 

lime:  Evening  of  Dec.  7,  1961. 

Place:  Armory  Lounge. 

Cast:  Olanoana;  Bemle  Ollckman,  boxing 
manager. 

Subject:  The  management  of  Charles 
(Sonny)  Liston,  tbe  boxer,  which  involves 
Tony  Accardo  (here  referred  to  by  his  nick- 
name "Joe  Batters"). 

OucKMAN — Yesterday,  you  were  very,  very 
nice  and  everything. 

OtA  NCANA — Yeah  ? 

Olickman — I  asked  you  If  I  should  say 
anything  to  Joe  and  you  said  "No."  I  must 
teU  him  [Accardo]  ...  I  must  say  some- 
thing. 

OiAifCANA — ^Well,  if  be  asks  you,  you  can 
tell  him,  that's  all.  If  he  dont  ask  you, 
forget  about  It. 
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OUCKMAN. — That  I  will  do.  I  Juat  wanted 
your  permission.  So,  I  want  you  to  know. 
I  won't  say  a  word.  Liston  knows  what  he 
has  to  do.  .  .  .  (Liston]  has  assured  me  that 
no  matter  what  happens  when  he's  champion, 
I'll  be  with  him.  He  doesnt  tniat  a  human 
being,  except  me.  He  needs  somebody  with 
him.  ...  If  thU  fight  [with  Floyd  Patter- 
son) comes  off,  it's  gonna  be  in  excess  of  a 
million  dollars.  That's  gonna  be^bls  purse. 
.  .  .  Listen  .  .  .  was    mine    from    the    can 
[prison]  on.  ...  Do  you  think  I  should  go 
through  with  our  thing?  Or  drop  it?  I  don't 
want  to  start  anything  that's  gonna  be  a 
reflection  on  yon.  I  don't  want  no  troubles. 
OiANCANA — You   don't   be   In   no   trouble. 
Come  on,  don't  worry  about  it. 
Olickman — O  K. . 
'nme:  Oct.  11,1961. 
Place:  Armory  Lounge. 
Cast:    Olancana;    Lou    Brady,    a    Florida 
hustler. 

Subject :  The  cancellation  of  a  murder  con- 
tract the  gang  Issued  for  Brady.  To  avoid  the 
killers,  Brady  had  fled  to  Texas.  Now  he  has 
emerged  from  hiding  and  is  trying  to  con- 
vince Olancana  that  he  had  not  made  off 
with  that  $90.(K)0  from  the  sale  of  the  Florida 
home  of  another  Chicago  gangster,  Paul  De- 
Lucla.  Brady  hopes  to  return  to  Florida 
without  being  killed  if  Olancana  can  be  in- 
duced to  put  in  a  good  word  for  him  with 
the  Florida  branch  of  Cosa  Nostra. 

Brady — I  took  and  went  to  Texas  .  .  . 
like  a  •  •  •  •  hermit,  like  the  middle  of  Siberia, 
where  you  got  to  send  away  to  get  a  •••• 
pound  of  macaroni.  Sam.  all  you  got  to  do 
is  make  a  phone  call.  Just  make  one  call  and 
say:  "You  know  that  fella  [Brady],  he's  with 
me." 
OiANCANA — I  dont  make  telephone  calls. 
Bradt— All  right,  write  a  note,  put  it  in 
an  envelope,  seal  it  and  give  it  to  me.  I'll 
deliver  It. 

OiANCANA— That's  all  right.  I'm  going  down 
there  [to  Miami |  in  a  month  anyway. 

Braot— What's  the  matter,  Sam?  You 
wouldn't  write  a  note  for  me  to  carry? 

OiANCANA— What  the  heU.  All  I  have  to  do 
Is  go  there. 

No  word  has  been  heard  from  Brady  in 
recent  years.  He  was  last  reported  seen  headed 
out  to  sea  on  a  boat  with  Florida  Cosa  Nostra 
Boss  Santo  TrafBcante. 
■nme:  Feb.  11.  1962. 

Place:  A  Miami  cottage  rented  by  John 
(Jackie)  Cerone,  a  sidekick  of  Accardo  and 
an  Alderlslo  associate. 

Cast:  Jackie  Cerone;  Davie  Yaras,  Miami 
charge  d'affaires  for  the  Chicago  gang;  Flore 
(Flfl)  Buccleri,  leader  of  Olancana's  assassi- 
nation squads;  and  Jimmy  Torello,  one  of 
Buccieri's  killers. 

Subject:  The  proposed  kidnaping  and  kill- 
ing of  Chicago  Union  boss  Prank  Esposiio. 
He  is  being  stalked  but  has  been  inconven- 
iently spending  most  of  his  time  basking 
with  John  D'Arco.  The  killers  have  no  love 
for  D'Arco  but  he  presents  logistic  problems. 
Cerone — They  ...  lay  there  and  watch, 
but  that  •*••  lEsposito)  never  left  his  •••• 
porch.  All  he  would  do  all  day  long  is  walk 
to  the  •  •  •  front  and  then  walk  to  the  back. 
He  walked  three  oi^four  miles  every  day,  but 
that  •  •  •  •  never  left  his  porch. 

Yaras — I  wish  •*••  we  were  hitting  him 
[Esposito]  now,  right  now.  We  could  have 
hit  him  the  other  night.  We  want  to  prowl 
the  house  .  .  .  there  was  Just  PhlUy  and  he. 
Cerone — Yeah,  that  would  have  been  a 
perfect  s];>ot  to  rub  him  out. 

.  .  .  Well,  if  we  don't  score  by  the  end  of 
the  week  .  .  .  then  we  got  to  take  a  broad 
and  Invite  him  here. 

Yaras — Leave  it  to  us.  As  soon  as  he  walks 
in  the  ••••  door,  boom!  We'll  hit  him  with 
an  •  •  •  •  ax  or  something.  He  won't  get  away 
from  us. 

Buccleri —  .  .  .  Now  If  he  [  Esposito | 
comes  with  D'Arco  ...  we  do  everybody  a 
favor.  We  would  do  everybody  a  favor  if  this 


••••    D'Arco  went    {was   killed]    with   him 
[Esposito]. 

Cerone — The     only     thing,     he     [D'Arco] 
weighs  300  ••••  pounds. 
(Later,  same  conversation) 
Cerone — Oet  the  boat  tomorrow. 
Yaras — I'll   get   the   boat   and   everything 
else. 

Cerone — ^We'll  get  him  on  the  boat  if  he 
takes  a  walk — then  it's  nothing  for  me  to 
call  him. 

Yaras — Yeah,  then  you  can  say:  "Hey, 
Prank,  what  are  you  doing  here?"  You  know 
what  I  flgured  we  could  do?  Early  In  the 
morning  we  could  go  there  In  bathing  suits. 
When  we  got  him  in  the  car,  we  don't  have 
to  do  nothing  to  blm  in  the  oar. 

CxRONx — All  right.  Here's  wjiat  we  do. 
Monday,  we  work.  We  start.  Skipple  (Prank 
Cerone,  a  kinsman  of  Jackie's)  and  Davie 
(Yaras)  will  work  on  It.  Next  morning  we 
go  out  there  and  we  do  it  all  over  again.  Even 
I  can  go  out  there  one  morning.  We  can  take 
turns.  The  guy  must  take  a  ride.  Maybe 
he  won't  do  it  in  a  week,  maybe  the  10th 
or  11th  day,  he  might  take  a  ride  alone.  We 
can  pull  our  car  right  alongside  ...  we 
can  all  step  in  .  .  .  even  If  it's  daytime.  One 
guy  grabs  the  wheel,  throws  him  in,  let  him 
holler. 

BucciERi — Well,  we  got  that  knife  and  he's 
got  to  move,  with  us  Jabbing  him  with  that 
knife. 

Cebone — ^We'll  put  him  on  the  floor  and 
away  we  go.  We  can  ride  around  with  him. 
Before  we  do  It. 

Buccnai — ^Well,  we  got  him  •  •  •  after  we 
get  him  in.  We'll  drive  slow. 

Cerone — Yeah,  we  can  drive  around  and 
then  we  can  find  a  prairie.  We  can  have  ev- 
erything with  us,  the  ax  and  everything. 

Btjccieri — We  can't  let  any  blood  show.  We 
got  to  keep  the  guy  alive  until  we're  in  a 
good,  safe  spot. 

Cerone — Oh,  no,  you  can't  touch  the  guy 
until  we  get  to  the  car. 

Bttccieri — Yeah,  we  keep  him  alive  un- 
til we're  ready. 

Cerone — Yeah,  you  can't  afford  to  have  a 
man  dead  on  your  hands.  I  got  the  contract 
(the  murder  assignment).  Did  you  know 
that? 

BtrcctERi — ^Yeah. 

Esposito's  life  was  spared  when  the  FBI 
notified  Florida  authorities  of  the  murder 
plan.  As  they  sat  around  Cerone's  living  room, 
planning  to  chop  up  Esposito,  the  gangsters 
talked  of  other  jobs  in  other  times,  chatty 
and  giggly  as  schoolgirls.  Cerone  recalled  his 
attempt  to  murder  Jim  {Big  Jim)  Martin,  a 
policy  betting  king,  a  job  botched  because 
Cerone  was  using  outdated  ammunition. 

Cerone — So  when  I  banged  the  guy,  I 
called  him  with  a  full  load  .  .  .  but  it  had 
to  go  through  a  Cadillac.  I  blasted  him  twice. 
Joe  (Accardo)  says:  "Is  the  guy  dead?"  And 
I  said:  "Sure,  because  when  I  nailed  him.  his 
head  went  like  that,  you  know?"  The  next 
morning,  the  headlines  are  in  the  paper.  The 
guy  is  still  living  .  .  .  this  double  o  (dpu- 
ble-o  buckshort,  a  shotgun  load)  was  10 
years  old  ...  it  wasn't  fresh,  so  the  guy 
lived. 

Yaras — That's  one  thing,  when  I  use  that 
double  o.  I  got  to  use  fresh  ones  (shells) . 

Cerone — ^The  guy  [Martin)  was  a  big  nig- 
ger. He  left  the  country  and  went  to  Mex- 
ico. That's  what  we  wanted  anyway.  We 
wound  up  with  all  his  policy  [lottery)  games. 
The  next  day,  I'm  on  the  corner  [where 
Martin  was  shot].  I  went  to  the  place  all 
dressed  up.  The  squads  [police]  and  the 
cars  are  all  around.  I'm  right  there.  And 
everybody  Is  talking  and  I  say:  "Oh,  that's 
terrible.  But  them  •  •  •  niggers,  they're 
always  fighting  one  another,  you  know." 

Cerone   always    boasted    that   few   people 

outside  The  Mob  knew  he  was  a  triggerman. 

Cerone — I  wasn't  known  for  a  long  time.  I 

kept  away.  I  wasn't  seen  with  nobody,  never 

mixed.  I  was  always  hidden,  for  many  years. 


Cerone  chuckled  about  that.  Then  an- 
other killing  crossed  his  mind. 

Cerone — I  remember  one  time  we  was  on 
this  guy  for  a  week.  You  know,  you  get 
close  and  you  blow  It  and  then  you  try 
again.  So  this  one  night,  we  pull  up  on  the 
guy  and  he's  With  bis  wife.  So  he  [Cerone's 
partnerln  the  crime]  said:  "What  the  •  •  *, 
I'll  get  him."  So  I  grabbed  the  wheel  and 
he  Jumped  out  and  chased  the  •  •  •  a  half 
a  block,  but  he  nailed  him.  Remember  that 
time  you  popped  that  guy  and  you  rolled 
him  over  a  couple  of  times  and  he  lived? 

Yaras— I  didn't  do  that.  •  •  "Oh,  yeah, 
now  I  remember.  I  did  that  with  Johnny. 
I'm  gonna  tell  you  a  funny  story.  You  know, 
I  think  that  •  •  •  tried  to  hit  me  the  same 
time  I  hit  him.  I  swear.  Because  he  put  a 
shot  right  through  the  windshield. 

It  was  Buccieri's  turn,  then,  to  reminisce 
about  a  victim  he  called  Polecat. 

BucciERi.  I  remember  we  had  to  hit  him 
in  the  belly,  then  we  had  to  bum  him.  We 
couldn't  even  get  the  handcuffs  on  blm. 

Cerone  put  a  question  to  Yaras. 

Cerone— All  these  •  •  •  years,  Davie, 
why  didn't  you  move  in  on  some  of 
these  •  •  •  guys  down  here  (in  Miami]? 

Yaras — First  of  all,  down  here  they  got 
the  lights  on  [law  enforcement  pressure  and 
publicity].  You  hate  to  be  connected.  But 
these  New  York  •  •  •  In  Miami  •  *  *  I'll  tell 
you  something.  You  think  we  got  some  bad 
guys?  These  [New  York)  guys  are  real  •  •  •. 
They  want  to  knock  their  .heads  around. 
You  don't  like  to  be  with  them. 

Cerone — If  I  was  down  here  all  these 
years,  Davie,  I  would  have  moved  into  those 
guys. 

Yaras — Yeah,  but  with  some  of  these  guys, 
you  couldn't  do  nothing  with  them.  You 
should  see  some  of  these  guys.  They  won't 
even  let  nobody  else  on  the  track.  You'd 
have  to  hit  them. 

Cerone — Have  to  hit  them  all. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  2,   1966] 

FBI  Embassy  "Bug"  Embarrasses  UNrrED 

States 

( By  Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  Anderson ) 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  it 
has  now  been  revealed,  has  been  tapping  the 
wires  of  the  Dominican  Embassy. 

A  foreign  embassy  in  the  United  States 
is  extraterritorial  ground  with  privileges  re- 
served to  that  country  only.  The  United 
States  may  not  intrude  on  embassy  territory, 
even  If  murder  is  committed  Inside.  This 
is  international  law  which  the  United  States 
has  insisted  upon  abroad  and  which  we 
adhere  to  in  this  country. 
The  State  Department  therefore  Is  very 
red-faced  to  find  that  the  FBI  placed  Ups 
on  the  wires  of  the  Dominican  Embassy  in 
1961  shortly  after  the  assassination  of  Dic- 
tator Trujillo. 

This  was  disclosed  as  a  result  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department's  prosecution  of  Bobby 
Baker,  the  former  Senate  Secretary,  some  of 
whose  conversations  were  bugged  and  wire- 
tapped. As  a  result  of  thU  FBI  eavesdrop- 
ping it  may  be  that  the  Baker  Indictments 
will  be  thrown  out  of  court.  The  matter  Is 
now  being  heard  before  U.S.  Judge  Oliver 
Gasch  in  pre-trial  motions. 

The  Justice  Department,  in  admitting  that 
some    of    Baker's    conversation    had    been 
bugged,  submitted  conversations  he  had  had 
with  the  Dominican  Embassy.  He  had  placed 
several  phone  calls  to  the  Embassy  around 
May  1961.  usually  speaking  to  the  financial 
counselor  Oscar   Glnebra,   about  the   pros- 
pects of.  Joaquin  Balaguer  then  provisional 
'  president,  becoming  permanent  president. 
RUSK  asks  suppression 
Balaguer  resumed  the  presidency  this  year 
after    defeating    leftwlng    candidate    Juan 
Bosch    in    the    post-revolution    election.    It 
won't    help    Dominican-American    relations 
for  Balaguer  now  to  discover  that  his  em- 
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baaay  pbonM  w«r«  tapped  th«  laat  ttms  h« 
b««tded  the  Dominican  government. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Riuk  waa  eo 
•Unnad  over  tba  eavesdropping  that  be  swit 
an  an^ulahed  appeal  to  the  court*  to  aup- 
preaa  the  evidence,  and  directed  Baker  and 
bia  attomeya  not  to  mention  tha  ambany 
wire  tapa. 

Oecar  Olnebra.  reached  by  tbla  column  at 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
where  be  la  now  a  section  chief,  recalla  re- 
ceiving a  number  of  phone  calls  from  Baker 
In  the  late  spring  of  19«1.  However,  he 
claimed  be  coiildn't  remember  what  waa  dls- 
cxiaaed. 

It  Isn't  known  bow  long  the  FBI  con- 
tinued to  monitor  the  Embassy's  phones. 
However.  FBI  agents  were  listening  In  on  the 
conversatloiis  of  prominent  Dominicans  as 
late  as  this  year. 

The  FBI  tapped  the  phones  of  another 
Bobby  Baker  tnttmate.  Jose  Benltee,  In 
Puerto  Rico,  whUe  Juan  Booch  Uved  In 
Benltez's  apartment.  The  FBI  wanted  to 
know  what  Boech  waa  saying  during  the 
clvU  strife  In  the  Dominican  RepubUc.  On 
one  occasion  he  received  a  phone  call  from 
Santo  Domingo  reporting  that  one  of  the 
rebel  leaders  had  been  shot. 

""See  that  he  is  shot  In  the  back  and  then 
aanouocv-  to  the  press  that  the  Americans 
shot  him."  Boach  ordered  over  the  phone. 

Meanwhile,  the  stwy  of  FBI  wire  tapping 
continues  to  deepen. 

REBOKS    WITHOOT    HZADLIirBS 

CongratulaUons  to  the  Madera  Tribune 
for  exposing  the  law  fees  received  by  Cali- 
fornia State  Sen.  James  M.  Cobey  from  two 
IrrlgaUon  districts  at  the  same  time  Cobey 
waa  chairman  of  the  California  Senate's 
Water  Resources  Committee.  It  was  this  con- 
flict of  Interest  which  chiefly  contributed  to 
Cobeys  defeat  .  .  .  Congratulations  to  Sher- 
wood Ross  of  radio  staUcn  WOL  for  taking 
on  Washington,  DC,  landlords  In  the  "war 
on  slums"  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  Despite 
tenants'  fear  of  eviction,  they  reported  hous- 
ing violations  to  Ross,  who,  working  with 
D.C.  Inspectors  has  reported  3000  violations. 
An  estimated  900  dwelling  units  have  been 
cleaned  up  In  Washington  .  .  .  Congratula- 
tions to  Marvin  Sosna,  editor  of  the  Thous- 
sand  Oaks  Kews-Chronlcle  in  CaUfomla,  for 
exposing  shoddy  building  practices  In  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  area.  County  Inspectors 
have  been  wobbly  and  real  estate  Interests 
have  tried  to  boycott  the  News-Chronicle,  but 
editor  Soena  Is  putting  up  a  courageous 
battle  against  them. 

CongratulaUons  to  the  Teamsters  Union 
for  launching  a  massive  t3  million  project 
to  train  1800  people,  in  Southern  California. 
In  truck  driving,  auto  mechanics  and 
passenger-car  driving.  The  Teamsters  are 
working  with  UCLA's  Institute  of  Industrial 
RelaUons  and  are  trying  to  help  school 
dropouts. 

Armlstead    L.    Boothe.    Alexandria,    Va. 

Thanks  for  calling  our  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  1924  lawsuit  against  Rep.  Howard 
Smith  of  Virginia  and  William  P.  WooUs  was 
dismissed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals 
In  Virginia.  The  main  point  of  our  column 
waa  to  refute  Rep.  Smith's  statement  that 
his  Integrity  had  never  been  quesUoned 
prior  to  our  earlier  column.  It  had  been 
questioned  In  this  lawsuit,  even  though  In 
the  end  he  won. 
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WHAT  INDIAN  ELECTRIC  COOPERA- 
TIVE MEANS  TO  OUR  COMMU- 
NITY—ESSAY BY  SHEILA  BOWEN 
MANNFORD,  OKLA. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  I  had  the  privilege  of  break- 
fasting with  an  outstanding  group  of 
young  people  who  were  members  of  the 
sixth  annual  youth  tour  sponsored  by  the 
Oklahoma  Association  of  EHectrlc  Co- 
operatives. 


As  luu&l,  thl«  was  a  moat  enjoyable  oc- 
casion for  me  and  for  the  members  of 
the  Oklahoma  congressional  delegation. 
As  I  told  the  group,  they  represent  at 
least  three  things  I  like  very  much:  The 
spirit  of  optimism  and  progress  of  Okla- 
homa; the  principle  of  cooperation  and 
what  people  can  do  by  banding  together 
to  help  themselves;  and  the  youth  of 
America — the  most  dedicated,  the  best 
prepared,  and  best  educated  generation 
of  young  people  this  country  has  ever 
produced. 

Sheila  Bowen  of  Mannford,  Okla.. 
represented  all  63  Oklahoma  young  peo- 
ple present  when  she  read  to  the  group 
her  essay  enUtled  "What  Indian  Electric 
Cooperative  Means  to  Our  Community." 
She  was  an  excellent  spokesman  for  the 
group.  Her  essay  was  excellent  and  it 
was  delivered  with  unusual  ability  and 
charm.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
essay  may  be  printed  in  full  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
What   Indian    Elbctuc   Coonau-nvx   Means 

TO    OUB    COMMTTNrrT 

(By  Sheila  Bowen,   Mannford.  Okla.) 

What  Indian  Electric  Cooperative  means 
to  our  community  Is  probably  somewhat  dlf- 
ferent  than  In  the  communities  served,  di- 
rectly by  Indian  Electric.  However,  I  would 
like  to  tell  you  the  many  ways  our  com- 
munity has  benefited,  both  directly  and  in- 
directly. 

As  a  teenager,  I  have  always  lived  In  the 
Golden  Age  of  electricity  and  have  pretty 
much  taken  it  for  granted.  I  do  realize,  how- 
ever, that  if  our  forefathers  had  not  met  the 
challen;;e  of  electrifying  rural  communities 
our  nation  would  not  be  what  it  is  today. 

I  am  sure  that  the  small  g^oup  of  farmers 
and  oil  men  that  met  in  the  Scrappin'  Ridge 
School  house  back  in  1939  did  not  realise 
just  how  much  their  action  on  rural  electrifi- 
cation would  mean  to  so  many  communi- 
ties— both  rural  and  urban.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  some  farslghted  and  civic  minded  people 
at  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce,  rural 
electrlflcation  in  this  area  might  not  have 
been  possible.  These  good  people  stepped  In 
to  aid  In  obtaining  a  loan  from  the  REA  in 
Washington,  D.C.  The  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce realized  that  rural  electricity  would 
give  birth  to  new  local  enterprises,  expand 
existing  ones  and  In  general  increase  the  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  the  entire  community. 

The  loan  was  obtained  and  work  was 
started  In  1940.  The  first  189  miles  of  line 
was  completed  and  energized  on  May  7,  1941. 
This  was  Just  the  beginning  of  a  con- 
tinually growing  and  expanding  cooperative. 

The  first  home  of  Indian  Electric  Coopera- 
tive was  the  former  Fidelity  State  Bank  In 
Cleveland.  The  cooperative  soon  outgrew  this 
biUldlng  and  in  1949  moved  to  the  present 
location  at  Broadway  and  Delaware.  This  lo- 
cation Is  now  giving  way  to  progress  and  In 
the  very  near  future  the  Indian  Electric  Co- 
operative family  of  employees  will  be  moving 
Into  their  new  offices  and  warehouse  at  the 
southeast  edge  of  Cleveland. 

Since  that  humble  start  In  1941  with  189 
miles  of  line  and  227  members,  the  Indian 
Electric  Cooperative  has  grown  steadily.  Each 
year  it  has  added  approximately  84  miles  of 
line  and  291  new  members.  The  cooperative 
now  has  2,459  miles  of  line  and  8,093  mem- 
bers. 

Indian  Electric  Cooperative  is  not  con- 
cerned only  with  keeping  electrical  power 
running  through  its  lines  and  giving  mem- 
bers the  best  possible  service.  I  also  see  a  very 
warm  human  factor — concern  for  the  people 
of  these  communities,  especially  the  youth. 
Realizing  that  the  youth  of  today  will  be  the 
leaders  of  tomorrow,  Indian  Electric  Coopera- 


Uve  U  helping  by  supporting  and  sponsoring 
many  worthwhile  projects  like  the  FFA,  FHA, 
and  4-H  clubs.  These  organisations  are  all 
built  on  a  foundation  of  leadership,  charac- 
ter, development,  sportsmanship,  scholarship, 
community  service,  citizenship,  and  patriot- 
ism. If  these  quaUUes  are  InsUUed  in  the 
youth  of  today.  It  will  be  of  great  value  in 
the  years  to  come  Some  of  these  young  people 
of  today  will  probably  grow  up  to  be  em- 
ployees or  even  members  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  this  same  Cooperative. 

Indian  Electric  Cooperative  has  contrib- 
uted many  civic  and  church  leaders  to  Cleve- 
land and  the  surrounding  communities.  Of 
the  various  employees  and  board  members 
I  am  acquainted  with,  several  are  very  active 
leaders  In  churches  and  civic  clubs  such  as 
Rotary,  Klwanls,  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Uons  Club.  One  of  the  past  Indian  Electric 
Cooperative  board  members,  and  a  valued 
friend  of  my  famliy,  the  late  I.  C.  (Billy) 
Ray  bom,  was  a  good  example.  Even  though 
he  didn't  live  in  our  town,  he  served  as  the 
President  of  our  local  Lions  Club.  He  was  a 
great  leader  in  every  way  and  I  am  sure  In- 
dian Electric  Cooperative  was  proud  to  have 
him  as  a  board  member. 

Our  school  has  benefited  in  several  ways 
from  the  cooperative.  In  1968  alone,  Indian 
Electric  paid  over  844.000.00  In  school  taxes 
with  my  school  getting  Its  share  according  to 
the  amount  of  line  in  our  district.  However, 
I  feel  the  leadership  and  scholarships  offered 
to  the  students  by  Indian  Electric  are 
equally  Important.  We  at  Mannford  High 
School  felt  very  fortunate  last  year  that  two 
of  oiu-  top  studenu  were  awarded  these 
scholarships.  They  are  now  at  Oklahoma  uni- 
versities doing  very  well.  The  winner,  en- 
rolled at  Oklahoma  State  University.  Is  main- 
taining a  4.0  grade  average.  I  also  think  con- 
tests such  as  the  tour  to  Washington  are  very 
good  for  youth.  It  has  been  a  challenge  to 
me  to  really  think  about  one  of  our  most 
valuable  commodities — electricity — and  what 
the  people  behind  It  has  done  for  us. 

It  would  be  hard  to  estimate  how  much 
the  Indian  Electric  Cooperative  means  to  the 
lake  area.  If  it  were  not  for  rural  electrifica- 
tion, I'm  siire  the  area  surrounding  Keystone 
Lake  would  be  sparsely  settled.  People  will 
just  not  do  without  electricity  and  all  the 
conveniences  and  necessities  It  makes  possi- 
ble. With  the  Indian  Electric  Cooperative  al- 
ready in  the  area,  any  new  resident  Just  by 
filling  out  an  application  and  pa>-lng  a  small 
membership  fee.  can  have  all  the  electrical 
advantages  of  the  cities  plus  the  beauty  and 
serenity  of  living  In  the  country. 

Ever  since  Lake  Keystone  has  been  built, 
sub-dl visions  have  popped  up  all  over  the 
shorelines.  There  are  now  approximately  80 
sub-divisions  in  the  Lake  area:  all  being 
se.'ved  by  Indian  Electric  Cooperative.  Just 
driving  around  at  night  seeing  all  the  mer- 
cury vapor  night  lights  twinkling  over  the 
countryside  Is  quite  a  sight.  There  are  19 
public  use  areas  on  the  Lake  and  all  but  one 
are  served  by  Indian  Electric  Cooperative.  We 
have  fo\ir  marinas  and  nine  special  use  areas 
such  as  two  Boy  Scouts  of  America  Councils, 
Camp  Fire  Olrls.  Oklahoma  State  University 
Park,  several  town  parks  and  church  groups 
that  are  served  by  Indian  Electric  Coopera- 
tive. When  you  think  about  how  important 
these  facilities  are,  you  begin  to  realize  the 
many  ways  Indian  Electric  Cooperative  helps 
our  community. 

The  town  In  which  I  live  is  not  served  di- 
rectly by  Indian  Electric,  but  works  very 
closely  with  it.  Indian  Electric  serves  the 
area  surrounding  the  City  of  Manford  and 
In  some  cases  Inside  the  city  limits.  In  one 
area  within  the  city,  directly  across  the  arm 
ol  Salt  Creek,  the  city  requested  that  Indian 
Electric  serve  this  area  since  it  already  had 
power  lines  In  the  area,  and  also  the  cost 
to  the  city  to  expand  Its  lines  Into  this  ter- 
ritory wasn't  economically  feasible.  This  area 
would  have  possibly  been  without  electricity 
for'  some  time  had  it  not  been  for  Indian 
Electric. 
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In  another  case  the  city  was  met  with  the 
task  of  getting  power  to  our  new  water  treat- 
ment plant  located  about  one  mile  south  of 
town.  Again  we  called  on  Indian  Electric 
Cooperative  which  had  power  lines  nearby 
and  once  more  It  came  through  to  help,  "nils 
has  saved  our  community  money  by  not 
having  to  duplicate  power  facilities  In  the 
same  area.  This  water  plant  serves  the  City 
of  Mannford  and  Creek  County  Water  District 
#6  which  serves  about  200  rural  customers 
In  the  surrounding  area. 

Our  small  city,  like  many  other  cities  of 
today,  la  faced  with  many  problems,  but  we 
find  our  problems  multiplied  by  the  accele- 
rated growth  of  our  new  town  now  located 
on  a  large  lake  and  within  20  miles  of  a 
large  metropolitan  city.  The  financial  prob- 
lems are  difficult  for  a  small  new  community 
to  cope  with,  but  through  careful  planning 
and  some  excellent  advice  from  our  friends 
at  Indian  Electric,  the  city  has  recently  se- 
cured a  loan  from  REA  to  upgrade  Its  present 
faculties  and  expand  Its  electric  distribution 
facilities  Into  newly  developed  Bub-divlslons 
within  the  city  Umlts.  I  was  Informed  by  my 
father,  a  member  of  the  Mannford  Board  of 
Tnutees,  that  this  will  be  the  first  time 
that  REA  has  financed  a  loan  of  this  type 
to  a  municipality.  Without  the  low  interest 
rates  and  long  term  financing  that  Is  pro- 
vided by  REA,  the  present  system  would  be 
in  danger  of  being  overloaded  and  the  rate 
of  growth  of  otJr  town  slowed  down  con- 
siderably. 

Without  readily  available  electricity,  small 
towns  such  ab  ours  would  deteriorate  or  fade 
away  Into  larger  cities.  A  small  town  cannot 
exist  without  the  people  in  the  surround- 
ing areas,  and  they  would  not  live  there 
without  rural  electricity. 

I  think  it  is  a  great  challenge  to  the  young 
people  of  today  to  be  able  to  contribute 
something  very  worthwhile  to  the  people  of 
the  next  generations  and  perhaps  help  them 
as  much  as  Indian  Electric  Cooperative  has 
helped  us.  I  am  thankful  to  live  In  an  age 
when  we  can  enjoy  one  of  the  greatest  dis- 
coveries in  history— electricity— and  even 
more  thankful  for  rural  electricity  as  pro- 
vided by  Indian  Electric  Cooperative.  I  am 
grateful  to  Indian  for  what  it  has  done  for 
our  community,  and  for  the  things  it  has 
done  for  me.  The  Indian  Electric  Coopera- 
tive has  brought  a  wealth  of  conveniences 
and  opportunities  to  the  members  of  our 
community. 


DEPLOYMENT  OP  THE  SAFEGUARD 
ABM  SYSTEM 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  June  1, 
in  the  course  of  a  nationally  broadcast 
television'  panel  discussion,  a  respected 
Member  of  the  Senate  challenged  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  declassify  a 
single  chart  that  had  been  shovm  in 
executive  session  to  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  Declassi- 
fication of  this  chart,  according  to  our 
distinguished  colleague,  would  in  hla 
judgment  end  the  argument  over  deploy- 
ment of  the  Safeguard  ABM  system  once 
and  for  all. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  a  welcome 
relief  to  this  Senator,  and  I  expect  to 
others  in  this  Chamber,  if  any  single 
chart  or  document,  or  series  of  docu- 
ments, could  put  an  end  to  the  contro- 
versy over  the  deployment  of  the  highly 
complex  Safeguard  ABM  system. 

I  was  impressed  with  the  urgency  of 
examining  such  a  secret  document,  and 
I  took  it  upon  myself  to  ask  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  produce  that  docu- 
ment so  that  I  could  examine  it,  classi- 
fied though  it  was.  to  determine  in  my 
own  judgment  whether  it  would  end  the 


controversy  over  the  deplojrment  of  the 
ABM  system. 

I  can  report  that  I  have  seen  the  chart. 
I  have  examined  it  in  detail.  I  find  that, 
contrary  to  ending  the  argument  over 
the  deployment  of  the  ABM  system",  or  in 
any  way  acting  in  derogation  of  the  logic 
which  supports  the  deployment  of  the 
Safeguard  ABM  system,  it  conversely  is 
entirely  in  keeping  with  and  supports 
the  proposal  made  by  President  Nixon 
for  the  deplo3Tnent  of  the  Safeguard 
system. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  one  comment? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  have  only  3  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  merely  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  on  his  initiative. 
I  have  seen  the  same  chart,  and  I  totally 
agree  with  him. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  must  say,  having  examined  the  chart, 
that  I  firmly  believe  that  it  should  not 
be  declassified.  It  is  not  classified  be- 
cause it  either  supports  or  does  not  sup- 
port the  Safeguard  proposal.  It  does  give 
us  statistical  evaluation  on  how  many 
Russian  missiles  it  would  take  to  over- 
whelm the  defenses  of  the  United  States, 
the  Mlnuteman  system  and  the  Safe- 
guard system,  or  any  other  system. 

Very  frankly,  Mr.  President,'!  am  not 
inclined  to  give  that  information  to  the 
Russians,  nor  do  I  believe  any  member 
of  this  Government  should  be  so  accom- 
modating to  the  Russians. 

I  rise  to  make  this  point  simply  be- 
cause there  is  at  least  an  implication 
that  the  Department  of  Defense,  or  this 
administration,  is  selectively  declassify- 
ing information,  and  that,  as  implied  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Missouri,  de- 
classifying this  single  chart  would  have 
destroyed  the  argimients  in  favor  of  the 
ABM  system. 

I  have  examined  it,  and  I  say  once 
again,  it  does  not  in  any  way  detract 
from  the  validity  or  the  attractiveness  of 
converting  the  posture  of  this  Nation  to 
defense  instead  of  offense.  I  believe,  Mr. 
President,  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  me 
to  give  this  body  the  benefit  of  my  ap- 
praisal of  that  classified  document, 
which  I  believe  should  remain  classified. 


NOMINATION  OP  CARL  J.  GILBERT, 
OP  MASSACHUSETTS,  TO  BE  SPE- 
CIAL REPRESENTATIVE  FOR 
TRADE  NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  there  Is  on 
the  Executive  Calendar  today  the  nom- 
ination of  Carl  J.  Gilbert,  of  Massachu- 
setts, to  be  Special  Representative  for 
Trade  Negotiations,  with  the  rank  of 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary. 

I  explained  last  Friday,  as  shown  at 
pages  14823  through  14827  of  the 
Record,  together  with  a  number  of 
articles  that  I  put  in  the  Record  ex- 
plaining my  position,  why  that  name  is 
being  objected  to  and  held  on  the  calen- 
dar, the  principal  fact  being  that  the 
committee  that  reported  the  nomination 
does  not  have  primary  jurisdiction  over 
it,  and  that  this  is  i^  very  serious  matter, 
and  should  be  considered  byihe  commit- 
tee that  does  have  primary  jurisdiction. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  though  less  direct- 
ly concerned  about  that  nominee,  tak- 


ing jurisdiction  of  a  job  created  by  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  with  regard  to 
which  the  nominee  would  have  to  work 
with  the  Finance  Committee,  a  job  in- 
volving powers  that  have  expired  under 
legislation  enacted  at  the  behest  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance.  And  such 
legislation  would  have  to  be  renewed 
imder  legislation  that  would  have  to 
emanate  from  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance if  the  nominee  is  to  do  much. 

I  repeat,  I  made  it  clear  on  Friday 
last  week  that  while  I  did  not  object 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
having  jurisdiction  over  this  nominee, 
and  proceeding  to  exercise  it,  I  felt  that 
in  due  course  the  nomination  should  be 
referred  to  the  committee  that  created 
the  job  and  has  the  problem;  and  that 
that  Committee  on  Finance  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  consider  the  nomina- 
tion. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  I  thought,  with  a 
quorum  present  in  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee room,  agreed  that  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee should  share  jurisdiction  of  this 
nomination.  Subsequently,  he  did  not 
seem  to  think  that  that  was  quite  the 
commitment  he  had  made,  and  felt  that 
there  should  be  some  assurance  that  we 
would  report  the  nomination. 

I  stated  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man that  I  would  be  willing  to  agree 
to  that.  The  matter  remains  in  limbo. 
I  have  communicated  to  the  leadership, 
at  least  to  the  majority  leader,  what  my 
attitude  was  about  the  matter,  and  so 
far  as  I  know,  it  has  not  been  resolved. 
But  it  seems  to  me  someone  should  con- 
tact the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  see  if  he  is  still 
satisfied  that  this  matter  should  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance;  or, 
if  not,  why  not,  and  that  before  we  take 
up  the  nomination,  we  resolve  the  juris- 
dictional question  as  to  which  committee 
should  have  had  the  nomination  before 
it. 

As  I  say,  it  is  all  tight  with  me  for 
some  other  committee  to  conduct  hear- 
ings on  a  nominee  for  a  job  our  commit- 
tee created.  Our  committee  is  willing  to 
go  along  with  that;  but  we  do  think,  in 
view  of  the  serious  problems  involved, 
that  eventually  we  ought  to  have  a  look 
at  the  man  who  is  to  occupy  the  job, 
his  predecessor  in  which  created  a  great 
number  of  problems  during  his  term. 

The  matter  could  perhaps  have  been 
resolved  by  coming  to  some  understand- 
ing at  the  beginning.  I  simply  want  to 
make  it  clear  that  I  am  not  the  Senator 
who  is  holding  the  matter  up.  The  nomi- 
nation should  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  and  that  committee 
should  have  a  look  at  it.  When  we  com- 
plete communications,  to  find  out  if  there 
is  any  objection  to  the  name  going  to 
the  committee,  we  will  then  know 
whether  the  committee  that  created  the 
job  will  have  an  opportunity  to  have  the 
name  before  It  or  not.  If  the  committee 
is  not  to  be  afforded  that  opportunity, 
then  we  will  find  some  other  way  to  ob- 
tain the  information  we  need. 


LAKE  SUPERIOR  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  Lake  Su- 
perior is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and 
scenic  bodies  of  water  in  the  world.  It  is 
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blessed  with  2.976  miles  of  shoreline 
shared  by  three  States  and  Canada  and 
exceptionally  high  water  qtiallty. 

Left  to  its  own  devices,  this  immense 
lake  would  remain  pure  for  thousands  of 
years;  but  there  are  already  ominous 
signs  that  Lake  Superior  coiUd  become 
seriously  polluted,  as  harve  Lake  Michi- 
gan, Lake  Erie,  and  hundreds  of  other 
large  and  small  lakes  in  the  United 
States. 

Fortimately.  if  warnings  are  heeded 
now  and  appropriate  preventive  action 
taken.  Lake  Superior  could  be  protected 
in  its  unpolluted  state  for  future  genera- 
tions. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson  )  has  for  several  years  been  urg- 
ing a  Pederal-State  enforcement  confer- 
ence to  plan  and  enforce  such  a  program 
to  protect  this  lake.  Last  January,  a  con- 
ference was  called  by  former  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Stewart  Udall.  Its  first 
session  was  held  May  13.  in  Duluth.  Minn. 
Senator  Nelson's  speech  for  that  first 
session  d&  a  forthright  statement  of  how 
Lake  Superior  is  threatened  and  what  he 
believes  must  be  done  to  protect  it.  More- 
over. Senator  Nelson  also  cites  important 
principles  in  meeting  the  challenge  of 
long -range  environmental  management 
which  apply  to  many  situations  across 
the  coimtry. 

I  commend  Senator  Nelson's  excellent 
speech  and  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Sbnatob  Oatloko  Nelson  to 
Lake      Superior      CoNrzREMCE,      Dttluth. 
Minn..  Weonesdat.  Mat  14.  1909 
One  of  the  most  serious  and  pervasive  "by- 
products" of  American  progress  has  been  the 
pollution   of   almost    every    major   body   of 
water  In  this  country  by  wastes  of  all  mnds. 
colors,  shapes,  and  smells. 

We  have  poUuted  rivers  In  our  urban  areas 
so  badly  that  In  some  cases  they  are  fire 
traps.  But  we  have  also  polluted  waters  In 
the  most  remote  areas  of  the  cotintry — this 
la  exactly  what  Is  threatening  now  In  some 
portions  of  the  Boundary  Waters  Canoe  Area. 
For  decades,  we  have  hidden  our  eyes  and 
hoped  the  growing  pollution  problem  woiUd 
go  away.  But  In  recent  years.  It  ha«  become 
too  obvloua  and  too  gross  to  Ignore.  In  fact, 
water  pollution  has  generated  a  national 
oonoem  that  with  each  succeeding  year  Is 
more  Insistent  on  Immediate  and  eSectlve 
action. 

In  our  own  region,  we've  seen  the  voters 
of  both  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  support 
bonding  issues  In  the  hundreds  of  tntmr»n« 
of  doUars  to  fund  pollution  cleanup.  And  we 
have  all  see  the  Intense  citizen  Interest  In 
Mlimeeota.  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  over  the 
fate  of  Lake  Superior.  Since  its  formation  In 
February.  780  people  have  Joined  the  Save 
Lake  Superior  Association. 

It  has  be«n  gratifying  to  see  the  results 
when  the  people  really  speak  out.  as  they 
have  on  the  pollution  Issue.  Under  prece- 
dent-setting federal  acts,  water  quaUty 
standards  have  been  set  and  federal -state 
enforcement  conferences  have  been  held  all 
over  the  country,  In  a  national  eSort  to  stem 
the  tide  of  pollution. 

Already.  45  federal-state  conferences  have 
been  held  to  abate  the  pollution  of  Inter- 
state waters,  from  Boston  Harbcx-.  the  Po- 
tomac River  and  Lake  Erie  In  the  east,  to 
Lake  Michigan  and  p*rt  of  the  TTpper  Missis- 
sippi River  in  our  region,  to  Puget  Sound  and 
the  Snake  River  In  the  wwt. 


But  perhaps  the  most  important  enforce- 
ment conference  yet  is  the  one  we  are  un- 
dertaking here  this  week  to  abate  and  pre- 
vent pollution  of  Lake  Superior.  The  con- 
ference was  called  by  former  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Stewart  Ddall  after  I  had  for  several 
years  been  urging  such  acUon  either  by  the 
governors  or  by  the  Secretary. 

It  is  no  small  question,  no  minor  concern. 
The  dimensions  and  the  values  of  this  nat- 
ural resource  are  almost  without  parallel. 

Let  me  describe  Lake  Superior  In  terms  of 
what  it  means  not  only  to  us,  but  to  this 
country,  and  to  the  world. 

By  volume,  it  is  the  third  largest  body  of 
fresh  water  on  earth — almost  3.000  cubic 
miles.  Only  Lake  Baikal  of  Russia  and  Lake 
Tanganyka  of  Africa  are  larger. 

The  shoreUne  of  the  lake  stretches  2.976 
miles,  and  is  perhaps  Lake  Superior's  most 
precious  asset.  The  three  sUtes  share  1.427 
miles  of  the  shore;  Ontario,  Canada,  has 
1.549  miles,  making  it  truly  an  international 
lake. 

The  Federal  report  does  a  good  Job  of 
describing  the  sweep  of  the  shoreline:  "The 
wide  sand  beaches  of  Whlteflsh  Bay — the 
great  parched  dunes  near  Grand  Marais — the 
sheer  cliffs  of  the  Pictured  Rocks — the  re- 
moteness of  the  Huron  Mountains — the 
Apostle  Islands — Split  Rock  Lighthouse — 
Isle  Royale  National  Park— and  all  the  many 
miles  of  primeval  wilderness  constitute  a 
most  valuable  recreation  and  aesthetic  re- 
source." 

But  words  aren't  adequate  for  the  feeling 
one  has  standing  on  that  ancient  shore, 
sensing  the  whole  history  of  the  earth  un- 
reel in  the  rocks,  the  cold  waters,  the  fog 
of  even  a  summer  morning.  One  gains  an 
impression  then,  rather  htmxbly.  of  the  forces 
that  created  man — the  same  forces  that  can 
Just  as  easily  sweep  him  away. 

Lake  Superior  Is  pure  as  well.  So  pure,  one 
can  see  a  trout  at  depths  of  up  to  nve 
fathoms.  So  pure,  the  National  Water  Qual- 
ity Laboratory  was  located  near  Duluth  In 
good  part  because  this  is  one  of  the  few 
places  where  they  would  not  have  to  Import 
water  clean  enough  for  their  baseline  work. 
I  should  add  parenthetically  that  the  North 
Shore  is  an  especially  fitting  location  for  this 
national  fresh  water  laboratory  for  another 
reason:  It  is  in  the  district  of  Congressman 
John  Blatnlk,  who  h&a  been  one  of  the  most 
ardent  and  effective  advocates  for  clean  wa- 
ter in  this  country.  No  one  in  the  Congress 
has  been  more  dedicated  and  effective  In  the 
cause  of  protecting  the  quality  of  our  pub- 
lic waters  than  John  Blatnlk.  and  we  owe  a 
great  deal  to  him  for  the  very  federal  statutes 
which  authorize  conferences  such  as  these. 
On  the  North  American  continent,  there 
Is  simply  no  body  of  water  to  compare  with 
this  lake — in  volume — In  purity — in  value. 

And  left  to  its  own  devices,  with  its  small 
drainage  basin  and  Infertile  rock.  Lake  Su- 
perior would  remain  pure  for  thousands  of 
years — unchanged — almost  ageless. 

Yet  experience  has  shown  us  that  there 
Is  little  reason  for  comfort  about  the  future 
of  <vny  resource  In  the  world,  especially  In 
this  age  of  expanding  population — cities — 
Industry — and  technology. 

Lake  Baikal,  almost  twice  the  volume  of 
Superior,  has  pollution  problems,  primarily 
from  the  wastes  of  several  big  Industries. 

We  are  even  on  the  way  now  to  polluting 
the  oceans.  Oiir  progress  Is  marked  by  the 
newspaper  reports  about  oU  spills,  red  tides, 
poisoned  sbellflsh,  and  Antarctic  penguins 
with  DDT  In  their  bodies. 

Call  the  roll  of  lesser  but  still  impressive 
bodies  of  water:  Switzerland's  Lake  Zurich. 
Wisconsin's  Lake  Mendota  and  Lake  Menona, 
New  York's  Lake  Cayuga  and  Lake  George, 
Florida's  Lake  Okeechobee^ 

Or  of  the  hiuidreda  of  Inland  lakes  in  the 
Upper  Midwest  and  nationwide  that  are  often 
so  thick  with  algae  they're  like  pea  soup. 
They're  severely  polluted,  and  it  will  take 


decades  and  millions  of  dollars  to   restore 
them — 

Or  the  Great  Lakes.  Less  than  two  centuries 
ago,  explorers  and  settlers  of  this  region 
found  the  lakes  remarkably  crystal  clear  and 
pure.  In  effect,  five  Lake  Superiors. 

But  gross  pollution  Is  winding  Its  way 
rapidly  up  the  chain. 

Lake  Erie  is  a  dying  lake.  Game  fish  are 
on  the  way  out.  Municipal  and  indiutrial 
wastes  have  closed  bathing  beaches  from 
Detroit  to  Cleveland.  The  stench  from  rotting 
algae  can  be  smelled  for  miles  around. 

Lake  Michigan  Is  on  the  way.  Severe  poN 
lutlon  is  occurring  in  the  southern  end.  In 
the  Green  Bay  area,  and  along  the  shoreline. 
The  lake's  fishery  has  suffered  the  scourge 
of  the  lamprey  and  the  alewlfe.  both  intro- 
duced form  the  sea  by  man's  action.  Now 
the  pesticides  DDT  and  Dieldrln  have  con> 
centrated  in  the  lake  to  such  high  levels 
that  they  threaten  sports  and  commercial 
fishing. 

Lake  Ontario  is  suffering  the  same  destruc- 
tion as  Lake  Erie,  where  it  gets  85  percent  of 
its  water. 

Trouble  spots  have  shown  up  on  Lake  Hu- 
ron, especially  near  heavily  populated  areas. 
These  Great  Lakes,  once  a  magnificent  ex- 
ample of  the  works  of  nature,  are  now  a  sad 
monument  to  the  follies  of  man. 
And  it  can  happen  on  Lake  Superior. 
The  Federal  report  points  out  the  delicacy 
of  this  body  of  water:  Its  clarity  is  extremely 
susceptible  to  being  reduced  by  pollutants — 
Addition  of  a  few  parts  per  billion  of  heavy 
metals  will  have  lasting  deleterious  effects 
on  the  lake — Sedimentation  will  damage  fish 
spawning  areas,  which  are  already  limited  by 
the  nature  of  the  lake — The  deep  blue  color, 
valuable  aesthetically  and  for  tourists,  can 
be  changed  by  tiny  particles  in  suspension. 
"The  quality  of  Lake  Superior  Is  so  high 
compared  to  other  lakes  that  the  early  signs 
of  damage  may  go  undetected  or  may  be  ex- 
cused as  being  Insignificant."  the  report 
says. 

Small  changes  wrought  by  man  will  set  off 
a  chain  of  events  that  could  change  this  lake 
beyond  present  recognition.  In  more  ways 
than  one.  it  is  clear  that  this  giant  of  a  lake 
haa  an  Achilles  Heel.  It  is  a  Goliath  that  can 
be  slain  by  a  David,  though  I  doubt  the  event 
would  be  remembered  as  one  of  our  heroic 
feats. 

Maybe  it  would  qualify,  though,  for  Rip- 
ley's "Believe  it  or  not." 

Or  maybe  we  could  say:  "We've  finally 
moved  this  region  Into  the  mainstream  of 
progress.  We've  diluted  Lake  Superior."  Not 
too  long  ago  In  America,  that  was  the  atti- 
tude, and  It  was  once  tolerated. 

We  haven't  by  any  means  polluted  thU 
lake  yet.  But  the  danger  flags  are  up: 

— Municipal  wastes  are  being  discharged 
directly  Into  the  lake  or  Into  the  drainage 
basin  from  93  cities,  towns  and  districts.  In 
many  ca«es.  treatment  Is  at  the  outmoded 
primary  level,  or  Is  nonexistent,  although 
pollution  control  programa  of  the  three 
states  are  underway  and.  If  followed,  will  im- 
prove treatment. 

Industrial  wastes  are  being  discharged 
from  61  industries.  In  many  cases,  control  Is 
nonexistent  or  completely  inadequate,  and 
for  some  sources,  abatement  schedules  have 
not  yet  been  set  by  the  states.  I  urge  that 
such  schedules  be  set  as  quickly  as  possible, 
so  pollution  from  these  sources  can  be 
elUnlnated. 

Wastes  are  also  being  discharged  from 
federal  installations  and  facilities.  Here 
again,  controls  are  in  Instances  completely 
Inadeqaate.  and  it  Is  critical  to  the  integrity 
of  the  federal  program  that  the  pollution  be 
stopped. 

Erosion  in  northwestern  Wisconsin's  red 
clay  area  has  damaged  valuable  trout  and 
recreational  streams,  discolored  Lake  Supe- 
rior waters  off  the  south  shore  of  the  lake, 
and  is  damaging  the  lake's  aquatic  life.  I 
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urge  state  and  federal  officials  to  initiate  a 
major  program  of  soil  conservation  and 
streambank  stabilization  on  south  shore 
streams  and  watersheds,  based  on  recom- 
mendations of  the  Red  Clay  Committee.  I 
will  reintroduce  legislation  shortly  which 
would  aid  in  this  effort. 

Hundreds  of  conunerclal,  sports,  and  fed- 
eral vessels  are  dumping  xintreated  wastes 
directly  into  the  lake. 

The  VS.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  con- 
tinues to  contribute  to  pollution  by  dump- 
ing its  harbor  dredglngs  into  the  lake.  Last 
year,  the  Corps  dredged  one  million  cubic 
yards  from  harbors  In  Lake  Superior  and 
dumped  most  of  it  In  open  water.  It  is 
urgent  that  current  Corps  studies  and  hear- 
ings produce'  results  shortly. 

As  in  any  other  major  shipping  or  indus- 
trial area.  Lake  Superior  faces  the  continued 
danger  of  disastrous  oil  leaks  and  spills,  the 
effects  of  which  we  saw  recently  at  Santa 
Barbara. 

On  the  Canadian  side,  there  are  Indica- 
tions that  both  American  owned  find 
Canadian  paper  mills  are  discharging  un- 
treated effluent  directly  into  the  lake.  Effec- 
tive protection  of  Lake  Superior  will  require 
International  cooperation,  and  perliaps  in- 
ternational agreements,  which  I  hope  this 
conference  will  study  and  recommend. 

For  pollution  sources  on  the  American 
side,  the  Federal  report  makes  20  recommen- 
dations. Most  are  excellent,  and  some  are 
precedent-setting  in  their  acknowledgement 
that  Lake  Superior  is  a  priceless  national 
heritage  not  only  for  us,  but  for  future 
generations. 

For  Instance,  the  report  recommends  some 
of  the  strictest  Interstate  water  quality 
standards  In  the  history  of  the  national  pro- 
gram. 

With  two  exceptions,  I  concur  wholeheart- 
edly with  this  and  the  other  recommenda- 
tions of  the  report,  and  urge  their  awloptlon 
and  inunedtate  implementation  by  the  con- 
ferees. 

The  exceptions  are  important  ones. 

First,  I  urge  that  upgraded  standards  as 
strict  as  those  proposed  by  the  report  for 
Lake  Superior  itself  eventually  be  set 
throughout  the  entire  drainage  basin.  The 
oonferees  should  adopt  long-range  time- 
tables to  accomplish  thU. 

I  don't  believe  any  other  course  will  assure 
long-term  protection  of  the  unique  water 
quality  of  the  lake. 

In  some  Instances,  lower  quality  stand- 
ards, such  as  "limited  body  contact."  are  be- 
ing set  for  portions  of  rivers  entering  the 
lake.  Examples  of  this  are  sections  of  the 
Montreal  and  St.  Louis  rivers.  This  means 
that  Improved,  but  still  lower  quality  waters 
will  continue  to  be  fed  Into  the  open  lake, 
possibly  setting  off  the  kind  of  chain  reac- 
tion which  could  serlotisly  alter  ^e  ecology 
of  Lake  Superior. 

The  upgraded  standards  should  require 
that  In  time,  wastes  discharged  anywhere  in 
the  basin  must  be  first  treated  to  the  highest 
degree  technology  wUl  reasonably  permit,  or 
be  disposed  of  elsewhere. 

Further,  such  standards  should  as  a  gen- 
eral rule  prohibit  the  discharge  of  significant 
new  volumes  or  kinds  of  wastes  Into  the 
basin. 

Only  in  this  way  can  we  assure  that  the 
new  industries  and  the  new  or  expanded 
commxinltles  which  are  legitimate  parties  In 
the  sharing  of  this  resource  will  not,  with 
existing  users,  dan[iage  it  beyond  use  for  all. 

If  we  hesitate  on  such  standards,  it  is  in- 
evitable that  as  the  population  of  this  region 
Increases,  we  wUl  be  faced  over  the  years 
ahead  not  with  a  trickle  of  pollutants,  but 
with  a  deluge. 

A  sample  is  the  gaseous  diffusion  plant 
which  has  been  dlacuaaed  for  a  location  20 
miles  from  here  near  the  Lake  Superior  shore. 
In  producing  fuel  for  nuclear  power  reactors, 
this  muilve  plant  reportedly  would  use  more 


than  two  billion  gallons  of  Lake  Superior 
water  a  day.  and  retiim  it  heated  to  the 
lake. 

Thermal  pollution  has  become  a  national 
Issue,  as  we  leam  more  about  the  serious 
effects  of  heating  our  lakes  and  streams. 

Nowhere  Is  there  greater  cause  for  concern 
than  m  this  region.  On  Lake  Michigan  alone, 
six  nuclear  power  generating  plants  will  be 
In  operation  by  1973.  If  power  Industry 
growth  continues  at  its  present  rate,  the 
result  will  be  an  increase  by  several  degrees 
in  the  temperature  of  the  entire  lake.  Not 
one  of  the  plants  is  installing  systems  to  cool 
the  water  before  it  Is  discharged  back  into 
the  lake,  or  Is  planning  to  ship  away  all 
liquid  radioactive  wastes. 

No  nuclear  power  faciUty  of  any  sort.  In- 
cluding the  gaseous  diffusion  plant,  shoiSd 
be  allowed  to  operate  on  Lake  Superior  or  in 
the  drainage  basin  unless  it  eliminates  all 
heat  and  radioactive  discharges  that  tech- 
nology win  permit.  A  nuclear  power  generat- 
ing plant  In  Sacramento,  California,  is  being 
designed  to  discharge  no  heat  and  no  radio- 
activity into  the  water. 

Standards  such  as  these  are  not  without 
precedent.  The  state  of  New  Jersey  has  set 
similar  ones  on  several  of  its  valuable  fresh 
water  lakes.  And  there  is  a  total  prohibition 
against  discharge  of  any  wastes  into  Lake 
Tahoe. 

Second,  it  is  a  matter  of  serious  concern 
that  the  Federal  report  does  not  make  firm 
recommendations  for  action  now  regarding 
Reserve  Mining  Company's  discharge  of  taco- 
nlte  tailings  at  Silver  Bay. 

I  think  there  Is  ample  evidence  that  action 
in  this  matter  is  Justified  and  necessary  for 
protection  of  Lake  Superior. 

Since  1956.  more  than  190  million  tons — 
or  380  billion  pounds — of  taconlte  wastes 
have  been  put  Into  the  lake. 

One  year  of  Reserve's  tailings  discharge 
nearly  equals  30  years  of  natural  discharge 
of  sediments  by  all  United  States  tributaries 
to  Lake  Superior. 

If  as  scheduled,  the  plant  operates  at  cur- 
rent levels  for  the  next  40  years,  It  will  put 
into  the  lake  I  trillion,  881  bllUon,  600  mil- 
lion pounds. 

If  as  is  possible  with  Reserve's  ore  body, 
the  plant  operates  for  the  next  90  years,  the 
total  tailings  going  Into  Lake  Superior  from 
Silver  Bay  would  reach  4  trillion,  233  billion, 
600  million  pounds. 

In  northern  Wisconsin,  we  have  taconlte 
ore  reserves  on  the  Gogebic  Range  which  a 
gross  estimate  shows  resich  1 ,000  mUlion  tons 
for  the  first  100  feet.  This  means  we  could 
discharge  one  or  two  trillion  more  pounds 
of  taconlte  tailings  Into  Lake  Superior  from 
the  Wisconsin  side.  If  a  similar  plant  were 
built  there. 

Where  would  it  end? 

I  believe  this  artificial  discharge  of  massive 
amounts  of  material  Into  the  lake  is  a  pollu- 
tant, and  is  bound  to  have  serious  and  pos- 
sibly catastrophic  long-range  consequences. 

For  instance-,  one  of  the  specific  conclu- 
sions of  the  Federal  repyort  is  that  the  tail- 
ings are  already  damaging  the  ecology  of  a 
portion  of  the  lake. 

The  report  also  accepts  conclusions  of  an 
earlier  Interior  Department  task  force  report 
which  found  that  the  tailings  are  affecting 
critical  lake  values,  such  as  the  low  mineral 
content,  extreme  clarity,  lUnlted  fish  spawn- 
ing grounds,  and  the  deep  blue  color  of  the 
vrater. 

Furthermore,  the  report  contains  evidence 
found  Just  last  month  that  tailings  are  now 
present  In  the  drinking  water  supplies  of 
Beaver  Bay  and  Two  Harbors,  and  in  Duluth, 
some  50  miles  downshore  from  the  Silver 
Bay  plant. 

Not  only  does  this  raise  public  health  ques- 
tions, but  it  makes  it  almost  inevitable  that 
the  tailings  have  moved  to  the  Wisconsin 
side. 

If  there  isn't  adequate  authority  for  action 


to  properly  control  this  massive  tailings  dis- 
charge, I  will  ask  that  Congress  amend  the 
pollution  control  laws. 

However,  there  are  a  number  of  authorities 
already  available  to  the  'conferees,  and  with 
the  full  support  of  the  governors  of  all  three 
states,  there  appears  to  be  little  question  that 
appropriate  state  and  federal  action  could  be 
taken  where  necessary. 

First,  the  Minnesota  permit  for  the  Reserve 
operation  states  that  tailings  outside  a  nine 
square  mile  zone  in  front  of  the  plant  should 
not  cloud  or  discolor  the  water,  affect  fish 
life  or  public  water  supplies,  interfere  with 
navigation,  or  cause  any  public  nuisance.  I 
believe  the  discharge  has  exceeded  terms  of 
this  permit. 

Second,  the  Lake  Superior  vrater  quality 
standards  of  both  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin 
prohibit  artificial  discharges  which  will  cause 
nuisance  conditions.  The  standards  also 
cover  toxic  and  other  damaging  materials, 
and  Involve  both  state  and  federal 
authorities. 

Third,  by  Interdepartmental  agreement,  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers'  permit  for  the  Re- 
serve operation  must  consider  pollution,  and 
the  permit  Is  now  under  review  pending  the 
recommendations  of  this  conference. 

It  would  be  unfortunate  if,  with  the  evi- 
dence, and  with  the  authorities  available,  the 
conferees  were  to  accept  a  recommendation 
calling  only  for  continued  sxu-velllance. 

Alternative  means  for  disposal  of  the  tail- 
ings must  be  extensively  explored,  and  an 
early  report  must  be  made  back  to  the  con- 
ferees for  their  consideration  and  decision 
in  the  near  future. 

The  same  technological  ingenuity  which 
produced  the  marvel  of  the  taconlte  process 
must  be  put  to  work  to  prevent  pollution  by 
the  taconlte  wastes. 

Substantial  costs  will  be  Involved. 

But  to  cite  Just  one  example.  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  has  spent  $235  million 
since  1950  for  air  and  water  pollution  control 
at  Its  facilities  around  the  country.  Including 
Its  Iron  Range  plant.  U.S.  Steel  currently  Is 
spending  $50  million  a  year  on  these  prob- 
lems, and  Just  two  weeks  ago  announced 
major  new  control  steps. 

When  costs  are  considered,  the  conferees 
should  also  look  at  what  society  will  pay 
In  damages  to  the  recreational  asset  Lake 
Superior  offers  for  the  entire  nation,  and 
m  damages  to  the  commercial  fishing  in- 
dustry. 

The  damages  will  also  be  charged  against 
Lake  Superior's  great  potential  as  a  source  of 
clean  water  for  the  mid-United  States,  which 
faces  some  water  shortages  for  all  uses  in  the 
next  few  decades. 

But  even  more  than  this,  American  society 
would  be  losing  a  natural  resource  that  is 
a  treasure  and  a  heritage  for  all  time.  The 
quality  of  life  for  all  Americans  would  be 
diminished  by  it.  The  difficulty  In  putting  a 
price  tag  on  this  loss  does  not  diminish  its 
importance  at  all. 

I  believe  it  is  time  this  nation  established 
a  policy  that  says  pollution  control  must  be 
a  part  of  doing  business. 

This  Is  an  ethic  which  I  l>elleve  the  Amer- 
ican people  strongly  support,  and  which  busi- 
ness must  accept,  and  in  fact,  is  accepting. 

It  is  time  we  said:  No  one  has  a  right  to 
pollute  the  air,  tiie  water,  the  land.  It  be- 
longs to  us  all,  and  must  not  be  used  for 
the  special  benefit  of  any  conununlty,  or 
company,  or  Individual.  There  is  no  better 
place  to  start  than  on  this  lake,  which  is 
uniquely  well  qualified  for  the  very  best 
protection  we  can  give  it. 


THE  UNXVERSITIES  OP  BRAZIL 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently received  a  letter  from  a  distin- 
guished professor  at  the  University  of  In- 
diana enclosing  a  clipping  from  Soientiflc 
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Research  relative  to  the  situation  In  the 
universities  ol  Brazil.  My  Informant 
states  that  he  believes  that  many  of  the 
principal  univer^tles  have  been  com- 
pletely closed,  although  the  article  does 
not  specifically  state  that.  It^s  a  most 
serious  development  in  the  great  country 
of  Brazil,  and  I  extend  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  the  people  of  that  country  In 
view  of  these  developments.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

K.O.  Blow  Hm  Bkazilian  Scuncx 
Brazilian  science  wa«  dealt  a  crushing 
blow  In  the  last  week  In  April  from  which  It 
may  take  many  years  to  recover.  Some  70 
professors  at  the  Federal  ITnlverslty  In  Rio 
de  Janeiro  and  at  the  University  of  Sao 
Paulo  were  summarily  "retired"  by  order 
of  the  Brazilian  military  dictator.  President 
Arthur  Costa  e  Sllva. 

Among  the  professors — many  of  whom  had 
taught  In  the  U.S. — are  the  president  of  the 
University  of  Sao  Paulo  and  several  heads  of 
d^artsAiiins  at  both  universities.  Two  of  the 
pro tsstfrt "also  directed  research  foundatloiu. 
Tlie  70  men.  who  were  all  dedicated  to  uni- 
versity reform,  received  no  warning,  and 
learned  of  their  fate  over  the  radio.  They  have 
not  been  charged  with  any  offense,  and  no 
arrests  have  been  made. 

Worst  hit  at  the  universities  are  physics 
and  sociology,  but  biochemistry  has  also  suf- 
fered. One  scientist  predicts  It  will  take  20 
years  to  rebuild  the  shattered  Brazilian  re- 
search capability. 

The  reasons  for  the  sudden  compulsory 
retirement  are  confusing  and  even  Ironic. 
Brazilian  university  organization  Is  based  on 
the  Europe.in  model  of  several  years  ago.  Each 
professor  rules  his  roost  with  an  Iron  hand 
and  holds  his  chair  for  life. 

For  the  last  five  years,  several  Brazilian 
academics — among  them  the  70  recently 
forced  out — have  been  trying  to  reform  the 
universities.  They  seemed  to  have  been  pre- 
sented an  opportunity  to  do  this  when  Costa 
e  Sllva  swept  Into  power  last  year  and  or- 
dered a  reform  of  the  universities. 

The  man  who  has  carried  out  the  'reform." 
however,  and  was  a  target  of  the  reformers 
himself,  appears  to  have  turned  the  tables  on 
them.  He  Is  Minister  of  Justice  Oama  e  SUva. 
on  leave  of  absence  from  his  Job  as  president 
of  Sao  Paulo  University.  He  drew  up  the 
order  retiring  the  70. 

Among  those  purged  was  Hello  Louvenco 
de  OUveira,  Oama  e  SUva's  replacement  at 
Sao  Paulo. 


PROPOSED    EXPANSION    OP    U.S. 
ROUTE  219  IN   PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  June  2, 
1969,  my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania 
'  Mr.  ScHWEncER)  and  I  submitted  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  28.  urging  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  to  provide 
funds  for  the  expansion  of  U.S.  Route 
219.  This  scenic  highway  crosses  the 
beautiful  west-central  Pennsylvania 
counties  of  Somerset,  Cambria,  Clear- 
field, Jefferson.  Elk,  and  McKean. 

A  modern  four-lane  expressway  would 
provide  additional  commercial  and  tour- 
ist access  for  the  700,000  people  already 
served  by  Route  219  and  thousands  of 
interstate  travelers.  I  am  pleased  to  spon- 
sor this  concurrent  resolution  that  would 
provide  so  much  benefit  for  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania. 


AMERICAN  FREEDOM  AND  THE 
NEW  ISOLATIONISM 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  last  Friday. 
June  6,  it  was  my  privilege  to  address  a 
gathering  in  New  London.  Conn.,  mark- 
ing the  50th  anniversary  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  John  Coleman  Prince 
Post  of  the  American  Legion.  This  year 
also  marks  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  American  Legion;  and, 
by  a  remarkable  coincidence,  the  date  of 
the  anniversary  also  marked  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  Normandy  invasion. 
An  enthusiastic  crowd  of  more  than 
500  turned  out  for  the  observance,  in- 
cluding some  of  New  London's  most  dis- 
tinguished citizens. 

For  the  theme  of  the  address  I  was 
asked  to  make,  I  chose  •American  Free- 
dom and  the  New  Isolationism,  "  because 
it  seemed  to  me  that  the  spread  of  the 
new  isolationism  has  become  one  of  the 
most  critical  problems  confronting  our 
country.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  my  address  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
I  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  David  Carlson,  Mr. 
Harvey  Mallove.  and  the  other  directors 
of  the  John  Coleman  Prince  Post  for  the 
exemplary  manner  in  which  they  orga- 
nized the  observance  of  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  post. 

I  also  express  my  gratitude  to  the 
members  of  the  post  for  a  truly  inspir- 
ing evening.  It  was  the  kind  of  audience 
and  the  kind  of  evening  that  encourages 
one  to  believe  again  that  the  heart  of 
America  is  still  solid. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
Amumcan  Frzzdom  and  THi  New  Isoimtion- 

ISM 

(Speech  by  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  before 
the  John  Coleman  Prince  Post  of  the 
American  Legion,  New  London.  Conn.,  June 
6,  1969) 

Friends  and  fellow  citizens,  it  Is  always  a 
pleasure  to  address  an  American  Legion  au- 
dience because  of  what  the  American  Legion 
stands  for. 

Over  the  fifty  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
Its  establishment,  your  organization  has  en- 
couraged citizen  concern  with  our  major 
problems  of  foreign  policy  and  has  given  Its 
uncompromising  support  to  those  policies 
which  advance  our  national  sectirlty  and 
protect  the  peace. 

That  this  Is  so  Is  not  surprising,  because 
there  are  no  more  passionate  advocates  of 
peace  than  those  who,  like  the  members  of 
the  American  Legion,  know  the  meaning  of 
war. 

The  members  of  the  American  Legion  know 
well  that  peace  cannot  be  protected  by  ap- 
peasement and  that  aggression  cannot  sim- 
ply be  wished  away.  You  know  that  peace  can 
only  be  protected  through  strength,  and  that 
freedom  can  only  be  protected  If  we  are  will- 
ing to  pledge  to  Its  defense  "our  Uvea,  our 
fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor." 

Tou  know  that  Isolationism  Is  a  fool's  para- 
dise, that  all  the  talk  about  retreating  into 
a  "fortress  America"  Is  a  prescription  for  cer- 
tain disaster,  that  the  ramparts  of  our  own 
freedom  lie  in  Europe  and  Vietnam  and 
wherever  free  men  are  threatened  by  the 
forces  of  commtuilst  aggression. 

You  stand  for  honor,  for  decency,  for  patri- 
otism, for  service  to  country,  and  for  enlight- 
ened Internationalism. 

This  Is  to  me  what  the  American  Legion 


stands  for.  And  this  Is  why  I  consider  It  a 
very  special  privilege  to  be  able  to  address 
this  gathering,  which  marks  the  60th  an- 
niversary of  the  establishment  of  your  Post, 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
American  Legion,  and  the  2Sth  anniversary 
of  the  Normandy  Invasion. 

The  John  Coleman  Prince  Poet  of  the 
American  Legion  was  named  after  the  first 
New  London  veteran  killed  in  World  War  I. 
The  world  has  changed  In  many  dramatic 
ways  since  John  Coleman  Prince  gave  his 
life  for  freedom. 

In  World  War  I.  the  most  remarkable  tech- 
nological Innovations  were  the  tank  and 
chlorine  gas,  while  the  airplane  was  still  a 
slow  and  flimsy  canvas-covered  craft  with  a 
band-operated  machine  gun. 

But  today  the  technological  revolution  has 
piled  miracle  on  miracle. 

Today  we  have  Jet  craft  capable  of  flying 
2,000  miles  per  hour;  missiles  that  can  fly 
for  5.000  miles  and  drop  with  pinpoint  ac- 
curacy on  their  Intended  targets;  nuclear 
warheads  capable  of  wiping  out  at  a  single 
blow  the  greatest  cities  In  the  world;  space 
satellites  capable  of  photographing  trucks 
on  the  ground  at  any  point  In  the  world: 
nuclear  submarines  that  can  travel  around 
the  world  without  surfacing  and  which  can, 
from  submerged  positions,  fire  nuclear  mis- 
siles, each  equal  to  one  million  tons  of  TNT, 
at  distant  targets. 

Today  our  astronauts  have  already  circled 
the  moon  at  cloee  quarters;  and.  In  little 
more  than  a  month,  if  all  goes  well,  the 
Apollo  11  win  land  the  first  mortals  on  the 
surface  of  the  moon. 

It  Is  a  far,  far  ery  from  the  miraculous 
technology  of  today  to  the  primitive  mili- 
tary technology  of  World  War  I.  But  de- 
spite the  technological  revolution,  the  world 
of  International  politics  has  changed  re- 
markably little  over  the  course  of  the  cen- 
tury. 

Today,  as  in  World  War  I  and  World  War 
II  and  the  Korean  War,  we  have  aggressive 
powers  that  seek  to  subjugate  other  coun- 
tries and  to  bend  the  rest  of  the  world  to 
their  win. 

Today,  as  in  World  War  I,  America  finds 
itself  fighting  on  distant  ramparts  In  de- 
fense of  Its  freedom  and  the  freedom  of  other 
nitlons. 

Today,  as  in  our  previous  wars,  our  com- 
mitments are  assailed  by  pacifists  and  Isola- 
tionists, by  the  disappointed  and  by  the 
frustrated. 

In  his  speech  last  Wednesday  before  the 
Air  Force  Academy,  President  Nixon  warned 
against  the  dangers  of  "the  new  Isolation- 
ism" and  unilateral  disarmament.  He  also 
warned  against  the  unrestrained  antl-mlU- 
tarlsm  which  has  become  fashionable  In  so 
many  quarters,  saying  that  the  situation  has 
degenerated  into  an  "open  season  on  the 
armed  forces". 

The  President  Is  right  and  I  am  glad  he  Is 
telling  the  American  people  the  facts. 

"The  new  Isolationism"  has  become  much 
more  rampant  and  more  reckless  In  recent 
years.  But  the  development  of  this  phenome- 
non really  goes  back  to  the  mld-sUtles.  It  Is 
a  matter  which  has  greatly  concerned  me 
because.  In  my  opinion,  "the  new  isolation- 
ism" is  potentially  more  dangerous  than  the 
major  external  problems  that  confront  us. 

If,  for  example,  we  should  lose  the  Viet- 
nam war.  It  will  not  be  because  our  soldiers 
have  failed  In  the  batUefield;  it  will  only  be 
because  our  neo-isolationlsts  have  so  suc- 
ceeded In  eroding  the  morale  of  the  home 
front. 

What  Is  the  essential  nature  of  the  "new 
Isolationism"? 

The  basic  premise  of  the  new  Isolationism 
Is  that  the  United  States  is  overextended  In 
Its  attempt  to  resist  communist  aggression 
around  the  world,  ovarcommltted  to  the  de> 
fenae  of  distant  outposts,  and  overlnvolved 
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m  the  murky  and  unintelligible  affairs  of  re- 
mote areas. 

The  corollaries  of  tte  new  isolationism  ara 
many. 

It  Is  contended  that  we  should  de-empba- 
slze  the  cold  war  and  reverse  our  national 
priorities  In  favor  of  domestic  improvements; 
that  we  should  withdraw  from  South  Viet- 
nam; that  our  military  establlabment  and  our 
CIA,  organUatlons  that  seem  particularly 
suspect  because  they  are  symbols  of  world- 
wide Involvement;  should  be  humbled  and 
"cut  down  to  size"  and  stripped  of  their  in- 
fluence In  foreign  }x>llcy  questions;  that  the 
ROTC  should  be  abolished;  that  the  tremen- 
dous research  facilities  of  our  universities 
should  be  barred  from  participating  In  re- 
search related  to  national  defense;  that  we 
should  Ignore  the  menacing  build-up  of  So- 
viet arms  and  devote  our  resources.  Instead, 
to  the  Improvement  of  our  own  society. 

We  would  all,  of  course,  prefer  to  Uve  in  a 
world  In  which  It  were  possible  for  us  to  have 
no  commitments,  a  world  In  which  we  could 
devote  all  of  our  energies  to  the  task  of  per- 
fecting our  society  at  home  and  enriching 
the  lives  of  our  people. 

But  we  must  face  the  world  as  It  Is.  And 
ttve  basic  fact  of  our  world  is  that  Western 
clvlUzatlon,  Itself  terribly  rent  and  divided, 
both  politically  and  philosophically,  baa  been 
forced  into  a  twilight  war  of  survival  by  a 
relentless  and  remorseless  enemy. 

We  must  face  the  fact,  too,  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  expanding  Its  military  forces, 
its  nuclear  forces  in  particular,  at  a  dizzying 
rate,  and  that  it  has  a  military  research  and 
development  program  far  bigger  and  more 
costly  than  oxu  own.  According  to  the  best 
estimates.  It  has  already  reached,  or  almost 
reached  the  point  of  nuclear  parity  with  the 
United  States. 

In  1966,  the  United  States  had  1,054  ICBM's 
and  the  Soviet  Union  had  250. 

Today,  the  United  States  still  has  1,054 
ICBM's  Ijecause  that  is  the  level  at  which 
we  arbitrarily  froze  our  force.  But,  according 
to  a  statement  Which  Secretary  of  Defense 
Laird  made  on  April  25.  the  Soviet  ICBM 
force  over  the  past  three  years  has  grown  to 
a  total  of  1,140  ICBM's,  In  place  or  under  con- 
struction. Assuming  that  the  Soviet  ICBM's 
win  continue  to  roll  off  the  assembly  line  at 
the  rate  of  the  past  three  years.  Secretary 
Laird  predicted  that  by  the  early  70*8  the 
Soviets  might  have  a  force  of  2,600  ICBM's. 
These  are  the  official  estimates  of  our  In- 
telligence community.  They  are  estimates, 
moreover,  based  on  "hard"  intelligence  pro- 
vided by  countless  aerial  photographs  taken 
by  our  reconnaissance  satellites. 

There  are  some  people,  1  know,  who  are 
disposed  to  question  any  such  estimates  put 
out  by  the  Intelligence  community,  pointing 
out  that  there  was  a  serious  overestimate  of 
Soviet  missile  strength  in  the  mld-flfties. 
What  they  do  not  understand  Is  that  until 
the  era  of  reconnaissance  satellites  we  had 
to  rely  entirely  on  what  the  experts  call 
"soft"  Intelligence,  that  is,  on  fragmentary 
reports  by  observers  and  Informers  in  various 
parts  of  the  Soviet  Union.  This  kind  of  in- 
telligence is  notoriously  unreliable,  as  the 
members  of  the  mtelllgence  community  are 
the  first  to  admit. 

I  am  told  by  experts  for  whom  I  have 
respect,  that  the  current  estimates,  if  any- 
thing, are  probably  underestimates  because 
they  count  only  those  missiles  revealed  by 
satellite  reconnaissance,  and  we  cannot  ex- 
clude the  possibility  that  there  are  still  more 
missiles  In  hidden  sites  that  have  not  yet 
been  discovered  by  our  satellite  cameras. 

Confronted  with  the  Incontestable  figures 
of  Soviet  superiority  In  ICBM's,  there  are 
those  who  will  tell  us  that  we  still  have 
nothing  to  worry  about  because  of  our 
marked  superiority  in  Polaris  submarines 
and  long-range  bombers. 

Wliat  these  PoUyanna  estlmatea  Ignore  Is 
that  the  Soviets  already  have  some  660  sub- 
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marine  launched  missiles  which  are  not  of 
the  Polaris  type;  and  they  have  been  build- 
ing a  Polaris  submarine  fleet  on  a  crash 
basis.  According  to  Deputy  Defense  Secre- 
tary Packard,  they  may  exceed  us  In  Polaris 
capabUltlee  by  1971. 

They  also  Ignore  the  fact  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  far  more  medium-range  missiles 
than  the  United  States,  and  far  more 
medium-range  bombers  than  the  United 
States,  capable,  with  mld-alr  refueling,  of 
making  the  trip  to  the  United  States,  and 
that,  in  terms  of  total  megotonnage,  the  So- 
viet Union  Is  already  far  far  ahead  of  the 
United  States. 

Finally,  they  ignore  the  heavy  and  ominous 
emphasis  which  all  Soviet  military  experts 
place  on  "winning"  and  on  surprise  attack 
In  their  doctrinal  writing. 

We  are  now  heading  into  the  most  perilous 
period  In  the  history  of  our  Republic. 

Clearly,  we  must  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  prevent  the  ultimate  disaster  of 
nuclear  war. 

We  must  use  all  of  our  diplomatic  re- 
sources to  persuade  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  other  Communist  states  to  desist  from 
their  policy  of  subversion  and  aggression  In 
the  interest  of  common  survival. 

We  must  also  do  everything  we  can  to  de- 
escalate  the  EUTns  race  by  seeking  limited 
and  verifiable  agreements  on  arms  control 
with  the  Soviets. 

But  the  growing  Soviet  military  strength, 
combined  with  the  proliferation  of  crisis  sit- 
uations in  the  Far  East  and  Africa  and  else- 
where In  the  undeveloped  world,  suggests 
that  we  are  In  for  a  difficult  and  stormy 
period,  despite  the  best  our  diplomats  will 
be  able  to  do. 

If  we  do  all  those  things  that  must  be 
done,  If  we  maintain  our  military  strength, 
and  if  we  remain  faithful  to  our  alliances 
and  our  conmiltments,  I  am  confident  that 
we  shall  survive  the  coming  stormy  period, 
and  that  freedom  will  In  the  long  run  prevail 
over  tyranny. 

But  If  we  succimib  to  the  neo-lsolatlonism 
and  anti-mllltarism  that  have  become  so 
prevalent  in  our  society,  if  we  appear  to 
lack  the  will  to  defend  ourselves  or  our  alUes, 
then  I  truly  fear  for  the  future. 

More  effort,  more  sacrlflce,  not  less,  is  the 
need  of  our  time.  And  I  speak  as  one  who 
does  not  disparage  the  need  or  the  Impor- 
tance of  domestic  Improvements.  My  record 
in  this  area  Is  too  well  known  to  need  de- 
fending. 

But  I  say  to  you  that  if  our  foreign  affairs 
are  going  badly,  no  aspect  of  Internal  wel- 
fare is  secure  or  stable.  And  if  we  cope  suc- 
cessfully with  the  great  problem  of  termi- 
nating the  cold  war,  no  Internal  problem  will 
long   defy   solution. 

Our  flrst  national  priority  Is  and  must 
be  the  survival  of  our  country  and  our  free- 
dom. And  If  the  20th  century  has  taught 
men  anything,  it  Is  that  survival  and  free- 
dom cannot  be  purchased  on  the  cheap,  in 
a  discount  store  or  a  bargain  basement. 

Twenty-flve  years  ago  today  the  might- 
iest invasion  armada  in  history  set  out  under 
cover  of  dark  for  the  coast  of  Normandy 
with  the  assignment  of  liberating  Europe 
from  the  merciless  rule  of  Adolf  Hitler. 

The  young  men  who  secured  Omaha 
Beach  In  Normandy,  yard  by  bloody  yard, 
did  not  question  the  fact  that  each  man 
was  doing  his  simple  duty  for  his  country. 
Nor  were  they  bitter  because  they  fought 
and  suffered.  They  understood  that  the  se- 
curity of  their  own  nation  and  the  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  all  mankind  rode  on  their 
shoulders.  And  they  accepted  their  historic 
reeponsibUlty  with  a  sense  of  pride. 

Tbelr  story  Is  one  that  deserves  to  be  told 
and  retold.  And  I  wish  that  some  bard  of 
modem  time  would  appaar  who  could  tell 
this  story  with  such  power  and  eloquence 
that  the  confused  would  again  begin  to  un- 
derstand the  meaning  of  freedom  and  of 


patriotism,  and  the  falterers  would  be  in- 
spired to  raise  their  heads  and  carry  on. 

In  cloeing,  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
members  of  your  Poet  and  the  cltlaena  of  this 
historic  community  on  their  initiative  on 
organising  this  observance. 

It  Is  not  Just  that  It  is  appropriate  to 
commemorate  the  sacrifices  which  count- 
less thousands  of  Americans  have  made  for 
their  ootmtry  In  previous  wars.  The  act  of 
commemoration  also  has  a  profound  signifi- 
cance for  the  fut\ire  because  It  inspires  every 
one  of  tis  to  shoulder  the  burdens  and  ac- 
cept the  sacrifices  that  the  continuing  de- 
fense of  freedom  places  on  our  own  genera- 
tion. 

DOT  OFFICIAL  NOTES  VITAL  ROLE 
OF  TRANSPORTATION  IN  RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
21  and  22  the  Committee  on  Finance  held 
hearings  on  the  use  of  tax  incentives  to 
encourage  new  job-creating  Industries  to 
locate  in  rural  areas,  with  a  particular 
emphasis  on  the  Rural  Job  Development 
Act  (S.  15)  which  I,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  and  36  other 
Senators  introduced  earlier  this  year. 
The  hearings  were  most  useful  and  estab- 
lished an  extremely  valuable  and  impor- 
tant record. 

One  of  the  principal  values  of  the 
hearings  was  that  they  helped  to  focus 
further  attention  on  the  question  of 
rural  development.  For  example,  Walter 
L.  Mazan,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Public 
Affairs,  Department  of  Transportation, 
devoted  considerable  attention  to  S.  15 
and  the  committee  hearings  in  his  re- 
marks before  the  National  Seminar  on 
Human  Habitation  at  the  University  of 
Tennessee  on  May  22. 

Mr.  Mazan  has  demonstrated  a  keen 
awareness  of  the  national  importance  of 
rural  development  and  a  solid  under- 
standing of  the  vital  relationship  be- 
tween rural  development  goals  and 
transportation  policies.  I  think  Mr; 
Mazan's  statement  is  most  significant 
and  worthwhile,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Remaeks  Prepared  for  Delivert  by  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Public  Affairs,  Walter  L. 
Mazan,  Before  the  UNrvERSXTY  of  Tennes- 
see National  Seminar  on  Human  Habita- 
tion, ON  Thursday,  May  22.  1969,  in  Tula- 
HOMA,  Tenn. 

Gentlemen.  I  am  more  than  happy  today 
to  be  representing  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation at  your  excellent  Seminar  on 
Human  Habitation.  It  was  with  a  deep  sense 
of  pride  and  satisfaction  that  I  accepted  your 
kind  invitation  to  meet  with  you  on  the 
Department's  role  in  rural  development. 

As  Artemtis  Ward  always  used  to  say,  it's 
easy  to  have  a  winner,  especially  If  there  are 
no  other  entries  In  the  race.  Although  we 
hope  to  develop  winners  In  our  efforts  to  re- 
cast transportation  systems  In  this  nation,  we 
nevertheless  must  have  other  entries  in  the 
race  If  we  ever  expect  to  be  successftil  and 
achieve  what  Secretary  Volpe  has  charged  us 
to  do.  John  Volpe,  as  you  know.  Is  the  former 
three-term  Governor  of  Massachusetts  and 
definitely  is  a  doer  and  a  winner.  With  his 
remarkable  background  of  success  in  Massa- 
chusetts he  has  given  us  our  direction  in  the 
Department  and  has  told  tis  to  proceed  with 
"responsible  audacity." 

We  have  assigned  priorities  within  the  De- 
partment as  wsU  as  within  the  Nixon  admlo- 
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Peat  ml— irtMiUmi  our  bmMtm.  .  .  . 
Wna  tbeucb  wtan  tnuaapartftttaa  mnd  the 
■•faty  of  tlM  Himym  1mt«  been  given  tb« 
pwMlBlty  and  gncn  Ufbt  by  Um  DapvtnMU 
•nd  th»  admlnlctnttoa.  tban  is  no  Ima  de- 
mand for  food.  nllaMa  tranaportatton  In 
rani  ansa,  thu  Oapartmant  at  thU  Um*  baa 
••faral  p>o|aeta  ondarway  in  the  different  ad- 
ailnlatrattona  where  we  are  working  on  ways 
to  aid  and  abet  ttia  ratal  areaa. 

Slnoe  the  time  ot  the  American  ReTolutlon, 
thla  naUon  baa  done  a  complete  180  ilotieu 
torn  In  the  makeup  or  popoIaUoo.  At  the 
time  ot  the  revolution,  00  percent  of  the  Na- 
tlonii  poinilatton  were  farman.  today,  BO  per- 
eoit  of  tba  Nation  eama  Its  living  by  other 
meana. 

ItU  becaoae  of  this  complete  rereraal  In 
aeenomlcs  that  eome  ot  our  tfnphaali  must 
be  redirected  today. 

There  la  neTertheleaa,  much  activity  In 
Congreea  to  bolster  the  status  of  rural  areas 
by  promotUig  rural  Industrial  development. 
This  week,  taearlz>ga  are  being  held  In  the 
Senate  dn  a  new  propoeal  called  the  Rural 
JoK  Dei^d^ent  Act  of  1009.  The  Bill  was 
introduced  by  Senator  Jamee  B.  Pearson  of 
Kansas.  ThU  BUI.  although  much  Uke  some 
predeceasors,  has  the  future  of  the  rural  areaa 
prominently  In  view. 

The  Peajaon  propoeal  would  provide  a 
series  of  tax  Incentlvea  for  Industrial  enter- 
prises. This  Inclusion  was  Injected  primarily 
to  overcome  factors  such  aa  higher  trans- 
portaaon  costs  and  limited  public  services 
which  oftsn  discourage  industrial  Inveatment 
In  smaller  towna  and  cltlee. 

The  transportation  factor  looma  large  In 
this  bill.  The  Department  feels  that  much 
can  be  done  about  transportation  crises  In 
rural  areas.  Some  of  our  planners  are  sug- 
gesting that  abandoned  railroad  trackage  be 
studied  for  possible  use  by  the  new  articu- 
lated buses  for  which  we  recently  released 
experimental  contracts  to  individual  con- 
tractora. 

Theae  azUeulatsd  biises  hare  the  capabU- 
tty  for  rail  travel  aa  well  aa  hl^^way  travel 
and  could  speed  up  the  deUvery  of  freight  In- 
to an  area  aa  well  aa  oommodltlee  out  of  an 
area.  Their  uaefulneas  In  bringing  people  from 
remote  rural  regions  to  new  centers  of  tndiia- 
trial  activity  outside  of  heavUy  populated  and 
Industrial  urban  centers  could  reap  Incalcul- 
able benefits  for  rural  regions. 

Thla  Bill  to  add  new  stimulation  Into  rural 
areas  I  think,  has  considerable  bearing  on 
what  your  seminar  la  dlacuaslng  today.  If  the 
trend  oontUxnaa  to  the  larger  cttlee.  the  de- 
poptilatlon  of  rural  areas  wUl  have  reached 
a  point  where  only  ghost  towns  remain  In 
placea  that  today  have  some  population  but 
who  are  In  desperate  need  for  Job  advantagae. 
I  submit  gentlemen,  that  the  refurbishing 
and  rejuvenating  of  the  rural  areas  Is  every 
bit  as  Important  aa  w«/iiT^g  jobs  for  all  the 
unemployed  partUlly  sklUed  workers  in  ma- 
jor urban  areas.  Z  would  not  for  a  moment  be 
•ocused  of  disregarding  the  pUght  of  the  un- 
employed city  dweUer.  but  I  think  If  we  do 
not  work  on  a  double-pronged  attack  on 
poverty  In  both  rural  as  well  as  urban  areas, 
we  are  simply  opening  ourselvee  up  to  a 
chaotic  rural  alttiatlon  within  a  short  num- 
ber at  jmn 

A  slgnlfloant  but  sometlmee  overlooked 
barometer  of  buslnees  m  the  heavUy  popu- 
lated areaa  of  the  coiintry  is  the  help  wanted 
adverttalng  sections  of  major  newspapara. 
The  National  Industrial  Conference  Board 
perlodloaUy  ohecka  the  help  wanted  advertla- 
ing  section  of  S8  major  newspapers  acroas 
the  country.  The  moat  reeen*  enrvey  ehowed 
that  bmtp  wanted  adrertMng  set  a  record 
for  the  aontb  of  March  whan  more  llnaa  of 
help  wanted  advertMsc  ««•  nm  m  tbaaa 


M    tart   newsp^^era   than   any    aqnlvalant 
Mareh  since  1067. 

Meanwhile,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statlatloa 
onaoiployment  rate  fOr  tba  Nation  waa  S.4 
paroent  of  the  labor  foroa  In  March,  down 
from  S.7  pereant  in  the  oonaparable  month 
ot  106*. 

Pneldeikl  Nixon's  promise  to  the  NaOon 
that  be  would  maintain  progrsas  and  at  the 
same  time  control  the  Nation's  aooaleratlng 
Inflation  la  being  borne  out  by  suoh  Impor- 
tant employment  flguree.as  theee. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  ths  latset  figures  on 
the  flight  from  the  farm  abow  a  sUght  drop 
from  previous  ratea. 

Ou^ng  the  daeade  betwaan  leso  and  10«O 
a  million  people  a  year  IsTt  the  farm  but  from 
1000  to  1088,  the  figure  Miww^nt^  xo  750,000. 
Theae  are  the  lateet  flgurea  fKm  tha  Bxueau 
of  Labor  Statiatlca  released  last  week  m 
AUanta. 

Although  some  slowing  may  be  noted  in 
the  eight  year  period  just  paat.  the  decline 
is  taking  place  and  albeit  slowed.  It  still  U 
fast  paced  enough  to  be  considered  critical. 
Within  the  Department  of  TVansportatlon. 
studlss  are  underway  which  we  expect  will 
Indicate  what  dlrecUon  will  be  beat  for  the 
Department  to  take  In  suggesting  altematlvee 
to  declining  availability  of  transportation  In 
rural  areas. 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  at  the  preeent 
time  is  cooperating  with  the  Olfioe  of  Boo- 
nomlc  Opportunity  in  a  survey  in  Raleigh 
County,  West  Virginia.  OEO  U  oonductlng 
their  survey  to  determine  the  poealble  useful- 
ness of  sznall  bua  transportation  In  rural 
areas.  The  project  choee  Raleigh  County  be- 
cause it  was  more  closely  identified  with 
rural  poor  than  any  other  area  of  i«<tnii«r 
size  and  population.  The  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads'  OfDce  of  Research  and  Development 
la  Interested  In  thU  study  because  we  hope 
It  wlU  tall  us  some  of  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic impacts  of  hlghwaya  In  rural  areas. 
If  the  highways  are  being  used  only  for  buses 
and  not  primarily  for  automobiles,  then  is 
the  highway  producing  maximum  benefit  for 
the  community.  Theee  are  things  we  want 
to  know.  And  theee  are  things  upon  which 
we  are  working  and  studying. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  has 
long  recognized  that  transportation  is  an 
important  factor  in  the  prooees  of  economic 
development  and  in  the  effective  utlllaatlon 
of  national  resources. 

The  Urban  Mass  TransportaUon  Admin- 
istration is  one  of  the  key  administrations 
within  the  Department  of  Transportation 
charged  with  developing  new  transportation 
systems  and  poaelbUltles.  Their  task  Is  to 
work  not  only  In  urban  centers  but  alao  In 
rural  areas. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  articulated 
bus  as  a  poealble  element  t»  aid  In  rural  areas 
where  there  are  abandoned  rail  llnea.  The 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  people,  however. 
are  also  working  in  other  areas  where  they 
feel  some  of  the  urban  developed  systems 
may  apply  to  ths  rural  areas. 

One  such  development,  which  Incidentally 
now  la  under  study  for  eventual  prototype 
experimentation  is  the  "dlal-a-bus"  program. 
UMTA  originally  developed  thla  for  seotlona 
of  urban  centers  that  had  no  nearby  maas 
transportation  system  nor  any  taxi  servloe 
of  any  value. 

Tlie  "dlal-a-bua"  program  could  be  ussd 
in  the  sparsely  populated  areas  of  rural 
America  and  give  rural  dwellers  an  oppor- 
tunity to  commute  to  their  jobs  or  factories 
with  almost  the  same  as  door  to  door  cab 
sarvloe. 

This  project  In  many  ways  rsaembUa  a 
mlnl-bus  with  radio  oontrolled  unite  being 
dispatched  to  pick  up  passengers  in  remote 
areas.  The  passengers  can  call  and  make  tale- 
phcoa  appomtmanta  for  tba  bus.  Tha  mini- 
bus then  would  either  take  the  paaaengars  to 
a  main  bua  route,  or  in  the  caae  of  rural  uae, 
carry  them  dlreoUy  to  their  factory  or  what- 


sver    job    they    might    have    within    the 
proximity  of  their  home. 

The  poeslblllty  U  there  and  w«  hope  to 
apply  the  Idea  to  rural  areas  during  our  study 
this  year. 

The  reaaona  for  Introducing  tha  Bural  De- 
velopment BUI  for  1000  givaa  us  some  Idea 
of  the  startling  and  oltloal  things  «»«■«<«£ 
In  our  rural  areaa  today.  Ita  amphaals  on  giv- 
ing tax  inoenttves  to  industry  to  locate  in 
rural  arsaa  beoausa  of  the  ancillary  trans- 
portation problsma  la  a  olaar-eut  warning 
that  we  must  oonslder  rural  transportation 
In  context  with  tlncreased  industrial  activity 
In  the  future.  If  not,  the  rural  areas  wlU  be- 
come ghost  towns  and  paved  deserts. 

As  you  gentlemen  know,  the  Department 
of  Transportation  Is  the  nerve  center  of  the 
Pederal  government  for  all  programs  involv- 
ing transportation  In  thU  country.  The  De- 
partment is  reeponslble  for  the  development 
of  i>oUcles  and  juograms  conducive  of  the 
provision  of  faat,  safe,  efficient,  and  con- 
venient transportatton  at  the  lowest  cost  con- 
sistent with  the  National  objectlvea. 

ThU  U  our  charge  and  our  chaUenge  and 
we  Intend  to  carT7  It  out  for  all  sectota  of 
the  American  economy. 

Preeldent  NUon  has  assigned  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  the  task  of  develop, 
ing  a  naUonal  transportation  policy  within 
the  next  six  months.  Secretary  Volpe  has 
said  that  what  has  not  been  done  in  the  past 
fifty  years  muat  be  done  In  the  next  six 
months.  I  am  confident  we  will  produce  the 
poUcy  and  submit  it  to  the  President  thU 
year  because  we  feel  this  is  one  of  the  area£ 
in  which  we  can  effectively  attack  the  pres- 
ent patchwork  system  that  U  not  integrated 
and  U  far  from  being  well  balanced. 

President  Nixon  U  moving  fast  in  his  new 
administration.  He  has  given  transportation 
the  go-ahead  for  more  planning  and  more  ex- 
pansion. But  more  importanUy,  in  the  first 
118  days  of  hU  administration  he  bee  chalked 
up  accomplUhmenU  which  mark  him  as  a 
man  who  knows  how  to  face  the  challenges 
of  today  and  keep  the  Nation's  economy 
vUble.  President  Nixon  has  re-orlented  the 
Federal  government  apparatus  to  m%ke  it 
more  responsive  to  the  popular  will.  He  is 
fighting  Infiatton  with  a  huge  four  billion 
dollar  cut  In  Federal  spending.  He  has  pro- 
posed new  ways  to  fight  the  heinous  power 
of  criminal  syndicates.  He  U  taking  the  Poet 
Office  out  of  politics,  and  I  might  add,  not 
without  some  loud  explosions  In  sensitive 
areas.  Above  aU,  he  U  paUently  seeking  an 
honorable  peace  In  Vietnam. 

The  President  U  being  tough  In  hU  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  of  the  Nation.  This 
U  giving  us  our  leaderahlp.  As  John  Volpe 
said  last  week  In  Baltimore,  we  certainly  in- 
tend to  be  tough  and  practical  on  the  great 
policy  questions  in  transportation  which 
must  be  answered  during  the  next  few 
months. 

Gentlemen,  I  want  to  assure  you  that  the 
Department  of  Tttmsportation  doee  not  In- 
tend to  overlook  rural  America  and  Its  at- 
tendant problems  In  tran^xMrtatlon. 

It  has  truly  been  a  distinct  pleasure  being 
with  you  today  and  although  I  have  Indulged 
In  a  little  propheaylng  about  the  future  of 
rural  transportation  with  certain  approaches 
that  are  under  study  at  thU  time,  I  might 
close  with  that  famous  quote  from  Joeh  Bil- 
lings who  said:  "Dont  ever  prophesy;  for  If 
you  propheey  wrong,  nobody  will  forget  it; 
and  If  you  prophesy  right,  nobody  will  re- 
member it." 
Tliankyou. 


CONPLICT  OP  INTEREST 
Mr.  YOtJNQ  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 


recently  the  newspaper  Newsday  pub- 
llBtaed  an  Intormatlve  article  written  by 
Clayton  PWtchey,  one  of  the  Nation's 
outstanding  columnists.  In  his  article  Mr. 
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Prltchey  detailed  the  facts  regarding  a 
possible  conflict  of  Interests  In  a  case  In- 
volving the  former  law  firm  of  the  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  in  charge  of  the 
Antitrust  Division  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. Since  the  case  concerns  the  effort 
to  gain  control  of  one  of  the  Nation's 
largest  manufacturing  firms,  the  B.  P. 
Cioodrlch  Co.,  I  believe  these  facts  should 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  Therefore,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Mr.  Prltchey's  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 

Washinoton. — While  one  branch  of  the 
Justice  Department  waa  investigating  con- 
flict of  interest  chargee  agalnat  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Abe  Fy>rtas,  another  branch 
(Anti-Trust)  was  already  enmeshing  Itself  In 
a  conflict  of  interest  situation  of  Its  own. 

The  case  centers  on  Richard  McLaren, 
President  Nixon's  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral In  charge  of  the  Government's  anti- 
trust operations.  McLaren  has  officially  Inter- 
vened in  a  multi-million  dollar  merger  fight 
in  a  way  that  has  decisively  benefltted  a  large 
corporation  represented  by  the  law  firm  from 
which  he  only  recently  resigned. 

The  struggle  revolves  around  the  efforts  of 
Northwest  Industries  (one  of  the  nation's 
largest  conglomerate  holding  companies, 
with  sales  of  $700  million  a  year)  to  gain  con- 
ttol  of  another  business  giant,  B.  F.  Good- 
rich, the  billion-dollar  tire  company. 

The  essential  facts  are  these: 

On  Jan.  21,  the  day  after  President  Nixon's 
Inauguration.  McLaren  was  chosen  to  heiKl 
up  the  Anti-Trust  Division.  He  then  resigned 
as  a  partner  in  the  Chicago  law  firm  of  Chad- 
well,  Keck,  Kayser,  Ruggles  and  McLaren.  On 
Feb.  1  he  was  sworn  in  as  Assistant  Attorney 
General.  A  few  days  later  Goodrich,  which  Is 
strenuously  opposing  the  efforts  of  Northwest 
to  take  it  over,  signed  up  McLaren's  old 
firm  to  help  It  in  its  fight  with  Northwest. 

John  Chad  well,  the  senior  partner  of  Mc- 
Laren's former  Arm,  then  came  to  Washing- 
ton to  confer  with  his  old  colleague  and 
enlUt  hU  help.  The  end  result  was  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Government  against  North- 
west Industries.  On  May  21,  the  Justice  De- 
partment petitioned  the  Federal  DUtrlct 
Court  m  Chicago  for  a  temporary  Injunction 
(on  antitrust  grounds)  to  restrain  Northwest 
from  proceeding  with  Its  plan  to  buy  out  the 
stockholders  of  Goodrich. 

The  court  Issued  a  temporary  restraining 
order,  and  U  presently  taking  testimony  to 
determine  whether  to  grant  the  injunction 
requested  by  McLaren.  Because  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  proposed  deal,  and  even  more 
because  it  U  regarded  as  an  effort  to  broaden 
the  Government's  an tl- trust  powers,  the 
outcome  U  being  watched  with  cloae  Interest 
throughout  the  business  community. 

Several  ethical  questions  have  been  raised 
by  the  chain  of  events,  notably  the  propriety 
of  McLaren  handling  the  case  personally.  In- 
stead of  dUquallfylng  himself  because  of  hU 
past  associations. 

His  failure  to  remove  himself  U  in  sharp 
contrast  with  the  standard  set  by  his  su- 
perior. Attorney  General  John  Mitchell,  In 
another  recent  anti-trust  case  involving  In- 
ternational Telephone  and  Telegnvh  and 
Automatic  Canteen.  Because  Mitchell's  old 
law  firm.  In  which  be  and  President  Nixon 
were  partners,  bad  represented  an  ITAT  sub- 
sidiary, the  new  Attorney  General  personally 
dlsquallfled  himself  when  the  Justtoe  Depart- 
ment filed  a  law  suit  against  tha  merger  of 
rr&T  and  Automatic  Canteen. 

Before  McLaren  became  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General.  Goodrich's  regular  oounsM  was 
(and  stUI  U)  the  New  York  law  Ann  of 
White  and  Caae.  one  of  whose  partners  is 
Edgar  Barton,  who  has  been  Vice  Ohaliman 


of  the  American  Bar  Association's  anti-trust 
section. 

Barton  has  continued  to  act  for  Goodrich, 
along  with  John  Chadwell.  Barton,  In  fact, 
was  with  Chadwell  when  they  conferred 
jointly  with  McLaren  at  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment on  Feb.  26,  a  few  weeks  after  MOLaren 
waa  sworn  In. 

Subeequently,  McLaren  met  with  lawyers 
for  Northwest  Indtutrles,  and  It  now  tran- 
spires that  the  AsaUtant  Attorney  General 
kept  hU  old  friends  Informed  of  develop- 
ments by  sending  them  carbon  copies  of 
hU  correspondence  with  Northwest. 

On  April  18,  McLaren  under  his  own 
signature  wrote  Northwest  a  letter  saying  It 
would  be  advised  in  advance  of  a  Northwest 
shareholders'  meeting  scheduled  for  May  13 
as  to  whether  Justice  would  bring  an  anti- 
trust suit  to  block  the  proposed  take-over 
bid  for  Goodrich.  Copies  of  the  letter  were 
received   by   both    Chadwell    and   Barton. 

McLaren  declines  to  comment  on  the  case, 
but  a  Jiutlce  Department  spokesman  says 
that  Chadwell  and  Barton  were  classmates 
at  the  University  of  HUnoU,  and  have  pre- 
viously worked  together  on  lawsuits.  The 
spokesman  further  says  that  when  lawyers 
for  Northwest  met  with  McLaren  they  did 
not  raise  any  questions  about  bis  connection 
with  his  old  firm. 

Finally,  the  spokesman.  In  coounentlng 
on  Attorney  General  Mitchell's  action  in 
disqualifying  himself  in  the  ITiT  case,  and 
McLaren's  failure  to  do  so  In  the  Goodrich 
case,  thought  It  should  be  noted  that  IT&T 
was  already  a  client  of  Mitchell's  firm  at  the 
time  he  jointed  the  Government,  whereas 
Goodrich  hired  McLaren's  former  firm  after 
be  went  to  Washington. 


POLICIES  OP  POSTMASTER 
GENERAL  BLOUNT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  June  4 
the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  pub- 
lished an  editorial  in  strong  support  of 
the  new  policies  of  Postmaster  General 
Blount.  The  views  expressed  in  the  edi- 
torial closely  parallel  ^ly  own.  I  there- 
fore ask  unanimous  consent  Uiat  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Blottnt  Speaks  Bluntlt 

Postmaster  General  Win  ton  M.  Blount  has 
started  at  the  front  end  of  hU  administra- 
tion in  plugging  away  for  removal  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  from  political  patronage. 
It's  high  time  that  thU  approach  was  used. 
President  Johnson's  postmaster  general. 
Lawrence  O'Brien,  promoted  the  same  Idea — 
but  only  In  the  waning  months  of  the  LBJ 
administration. 

Mr.  Blount  has  not  won  much  popularity 
among  members  of  Congress,  especially  thoee 
representing  essentially  rural  or  small-town 
areas.  But  two  Tennessee  Republicans,  Sen- 
ator Howard  Baker  and  Representative  Dan 
Kuykendall,  are  conspicuous  in  their  sup- 
port of  Blount  and  the  Nixon  administration 
plan  to  convert  the  postal  service  Into  a  TVA- 
llke  operation. 

The  postmaster  general  came  to  MemphU 
Monday  to  receive  an  honorary  doctorate 
from  Southwestern.  However,  he  used  the 
opportxuilty  to  speak  out  strongly  on  a  plan 
to  make  the  Poet  Office  self-sufficient.  The 
bllUon  dollars  a  year  that  adds  to  the  federal 
deficit,  he  noted,  represents  money  which 
cotild  be  used  to  solve  poverty  problems.  And 
any  move  to  decrease  federal  debt  service  U 
commendable. 

Archaic  patronage  practices  have  led  to  a 
creaking,  squeaking,  brOken-down  postal 
Mrvlce  which  costs  the  maU  luets  more 
every  year,  and  still  cant  p^  its  own  way. 
Ttepayen,  in  fact,  bear  a  burden  whleb 


shoxild  rest  only' on  the  shoulders  of  persons 
and  business  firms  who  fill  the  mailboxes. 

Mr.  Blount  pointed  out  while  in  MemphU 
that  fights  over  congressional  patronage  had 
led  to  Indeclslonapd  breakdowns  in  morale. 
For  Instance,  n^said,  as  of  January  there 
were  2.000  post  offices  trying  to  conduct  their 
work  with  temporary  postmasters. 

While  citizens  give  growing  support  to  the 
premise  of  a  corporation-type  postal  service, 
it  U  Congress  which  resUts,  clinging  to  pat- 
ronage. 

But,  as  The  National  Observer  puts  it  so 
succinctly  this  week,  "members  of  Congress 
may  find  it  difficult,  indeed,  to  explain.  In 
franked  (free)  mailings  to  their  angry  con- 
stituents, why  the  United  States  postal  serv- 
ice continues  to  deteriorate  in  an  age  of 
travel  to  the  moon."  ^ 


TRIBUTE  TO  PAUL  CARDINAL 
YU-Pm 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  rec«itly  an 
article  about  the  newly  elevated  Paul 
Cardinal  Yu-pln,  exiled  archbishop  of 
Nanking,  was  distributed  by  Religious 
News  Service  and  published  in  many  re- 
ligious newspapers  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Because  I  consider  Cardinal  Yu-pin 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  know,  I  ask  \mani- 
mous  consent  that  the  text  of  this  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

Over  the  years  I  have  met  and  talked 
with  Cardinal  Yu-pln  on  same  half- 
dozen  occasions,  both  in  the  Far  East 
and  in  Washington. 

Cardinal  Yu-pln  is  a  giant  of  a  man, 
physically.  Intellectually,  and  spiritually. 
I  have,  in  my  time,  met  a  limited  number 
of  churchmen  whom  I  would  be  prepared 
to  qualify  as  saintly.  But  I  have  met  no 
one  who  conveys  a  greater  or  more  Im- 
mediate impression  of  intractable 
strength    and    spiritual  serenity. 

When  Cardinal  Yu-pin  was  asked  by 
the  correspondent  who  interviewed  him 
whether  he  hopes  to  return  to  Nanking, 
he  replied: 

There  is  absolutely  no  secret  about  it.  I 
have  every  intention  of  returning,  and  I 
think  that  the  day  of  Oommunlun's  downfall 
U  drawing  nearer  and  nearer. 

Because  Cardinal  Yu-pln  is  the  kind 
of  man  who  inspires  faith  and  confi- 
dence, I,  for  one,  have  no  doubts  about 
the  ultimate  fulfillment  of  the  Cardinal's 
prediction. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Exiled  Chihtsk  Caboinai.  Hopes 

FOa  RvrXTKN 

New  Yosk. — (RNS) — ^The  newly-elevated 
Paul  Cardinal  Yu-pln,  the  exiled  Archbishop 
of  Nanking  who  now  resides  In  Heelung, 
Taiwan,  U  68  years  young  and  fighting. 

HU  concern  tat  Christianity  finds  blm 
preparing  the  young  generation  for  respon- 
sibility and  leadership  on  the  mainland  In 
line  with  Chinese  tradition  and  virtues.  He 
sees  thU  task  complementary  to  hU  priestly 
functloiu  because  he  U  convinced  that 
ChrUtlan  moraU  and  traditional  Chinese 
virtues  are  identical  or  at  least  similar. 

Cardinal  Yu-pln  U  returning  via  the 
United  States  to  Taiwan  from  the  Vatican 
where  he  was  spokesman  for  th*  88  <^w««wi« 
named  by  Pope  PauL  Ha  wUl  make  brief 
stops  In  COUcago  and  San  nandaoo  to  see 
old  friends  and  to  se^  tU  mUUoo  in  do- 
nations for  bis  newest  project— tbe  Ocean- 
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ogrspby  CoUa^a  at  tbe  Catholic  Fu-Jan  xnn- 
varalty  in  Talpal  of  wtilcb  ha  U  ractor. 

The  intamaw  waa  conductad  in  Knglteh. 
Tba  CardlnAl  alao  spaaka  fluantly  Cblnaaa. 
Latla,  rrancn.  ItalUa  and  Spanlab.  B«  raada 
Oarmaa,  Tbttuguaae  and  Esperanto. 

Bla  praoccupatlon  with  aventa  on  main- 
land China  dominated  the  interview,  and  tala 
oradantlala  are  both  acclealaatlc  and  secular. 
Ha  la  both  chalnnan  of  the  Conference 
of  Chlneae  Blahopa  and  ▼lc«-chalrman  of  the 
Plannlnf  Oommlttaa  for  the  Recovery  of  the 
Mainland  of  China,  aa  well  aa  a  Praaldlum 
member  of  the  National  Aaaembly  of  the 
Republic  of  China  iinder  Prealdent  Chl*ng 
Kal-ataek. 

When  aaked  whether  ha  entertalna  hopaa 
to  return  to  Nanking,  he  replied:  "There  la 
abeolutely  no  secret  about  It.  I  have  every 
Intention  of  returning,  and  I  think  that  the 
day  of  Conununlam'3  downfall  la  drawing 
nearer  and  nearer." 

Cardinal  Yo-pin  cbaractezlaad  Catbollca 
on  the  mainland  aa  The  Church  of  Sllenca— 
the  Church  of  Catacomba.  He  did  not  dlacuaa 
the  avmUable  waya  and  maana  of  the  aur- 
vlvlng  clergy  on  the  mAlnland  and  their 
mlnlatry.  "Their  work  is  aecret  and  to  talk 
about  It  here  would  defeat  their  purpoae.'* 
B\it.he  admitted  most  Chlneae  clergy  have 
-beei\  reduced  to  laborers.  "Over  one  thou- 
sand prlesta  have  perished  or  are  in  Jail." 
he  said  Most  churches  have  been  converted 
Into  Communlat  youth  cluba  or  uaed  as 
workahopa. 

A  few  churchaa  are  open  "for  propaganda 
purposes"  In  major  cities  where  foralgnera 
are  expected  to  see  them  aa  evidence  of 
Mao's   religious   tolerance,   he  said. 

"But  even  theae  churches  we  understand 
have  recently  been  cloaed  and  even  the 
reglme-sponaored  'patriotic  prleata'  have 
been  attacked  by  the  rampaging  Bed  Ouarda. 
he  added. 

In  recent  years,  the  Cardinal  said,  "one 
hears  very  little  of  the  so-called  National 
Chiirch  of  China  which  In  the  I950's  served 
to  create  a  schism  and  aeparatlon  of  the 
Chlneae  Catholics  from  the  Vatican."  He 
aald  the  "Cultural  Revolution"  had  the  aame 
adverse  effect  on  non-Chrlstlan  Instltutlona, 
Including  Moalema  and  Buddhists. 

The  Interview  then  focused  on  political 
Isauea  Involving  Peking. 

The  Cardinal  did  not  draw  much  com- 
fort from  the  recent  Slno-Sovlet  border 
claahea.  "We  feel  this  Is  a  Communist  domea- 
tlc  affair.  We  ahould  not  hope  to  make  any 
pro&t  out  of  It.  The  Communlsta  are  likely 
to  patch  up  their  differences.  Once  a  Com- 
munlat. always  a  Communist.  They  still  are 
not  with  us,  although  they  are  killing  one 
another,"  he  said. 


COMMETTCEP.IENT     ADDRESSES     BY 
SENATOR  SCOTT 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  whip,  the  Senator 
.      from  Pennsylvania   (Mr.  Scott),  made 
/      two  commencement  addresses  in  Indiana 
over  the  past  weekend. 

The  addresses  were  given  to  the  grad- 
uating classes  at  the  University  of  Evans- 
vllle,  at  Evansville,  and  at  Hanover  Col- 
lege, In  Hanover.  At  Hanover  College, 
the  Senator  received  an  honorary  degree 
of  doctor  of  laws. 

I  ask.  unanimous  consent  that  press 
•tsteraents  relative  to  the  addresses  be 
printed  In  the  Rscord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Ricono,  as  follows : 

AaaaiM  bt  SMNAToa  Soorr  at  thb  Vrnnamrr 
or  KTAMSVIU.X.  Im. 

Prealdent  Mlzoo  la  meeting  today  mth 
South  VWnwiiwa  Prwldent  Thleu  on  Mid- 


way laland.  Thla  la  another  step  on  the  road 
to  peace.  Peace  wUI  not  break  out  overnight, 
and  maybe  not  even  thla  year,  but  I  beUeve 
we  are  cloaer  today  than  ever  before  to  a  aet- 
tlement  in  Vietnam. 

Whan  peace  doea  oome,  what  will  the  Na- 
tion do  with  the  money  It  la  now  apendlng 
on  the  war? 

The  Vietnam  war  is  currently  coating  ua 
about  $30  blUlon  a  year  It  la  a  drain  on  our 
economy  which  has  pinched  many  urgent 
domeetlc  programs,  aa  well  aa  the  American 
taxpayer.  Some  people  believe  that  when  the 
war  enda,  there  finally  will  be  enough  money 
to  aolve  all  our  problems,  fund  every  project, 
and  contribute  to  everyone's  favorite  charity. 
Obvloualy,  that  la  Impoaslble  We  wUl  have  to 
eatabllsh  some  prlorltlea. 

The  money  we  are  now  spending  on  the 
War  win  not  all  become  available  for  other 
uaea.  The  armed  services  will  use  part  of  It 
to  phaae  out  Vietnam  operaUons.  Obviously 
we  will  need  to  continue  spending  some 
moaey  to  protect  the  national  security  Auto- 
matic Increaaea  In  some  on-going  programs 
will  cut  Into  thoae  funds,  and  Inflation  may 
take  Ita  toll.  But  there  will  be  a  substantial 
"peace  dividend"  to  bank  on  In  the  yeara  fol- 
lowing a  Vietnam  settlement. 

The  first  reclpleata  of  that  dividend  muat 
be  the  hard-preased  taxpayer,  who  haa  borne 
the  cost  of  the  Vietnam  war  by  paying 
taxea  and  taxes  on  top  of  taxea.  His  pocket 
haa  been  picked  by  every  level  of  government. 
unUl  he  Is  ready  to  fight  back. 

In  Pennsylvania,  public  outcry  haa  blocked 
propoaed  state  tax  Increases  Voters  In  Phila- 
delphia Just  rejected  bond  Issues  for  badly 
needed  achool  funds.  Here  In  Indiana,  many 
of  you  have  seen  property  taxea  rise  300  per- 
cent during  the  paat  twelve  years. 

Some  people  are  staging  their  own  Boeton 
tea  partlea.  I  have  received  a  number  of  let- 
ters oontalnlng  tea  bags.  The  angriest  pro- 
testers are  sending  used  tea  bags.  They  make 
the  letters  more  dlfllcult  to  read,  but  the 
meaaage  comes  through  even  clearer. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  any  Administration  In 
Waahlngton  being  able  to  maintain  Federal 
taxea  at  the  preaent  level  once  the  war  In 
Vietnam  la  ended.  Then  we  must  reform  our 
entire  tax  structure  to  plug  the  loopholes 
which  favor  the  wealthy,  and  to  remove  the 
unfair  burdens  on  the  great  majority  of 
mlddle-claas  taxpayers. 

A  tax  reduction  will  help  stimulate  the 
natural  momentum  of  our  already  robust 
economy  and  will  create  new  Jobs  which  will 
be  needed  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  re- 
tiu-nlng  OI's.  This  wlU  help  take  some  of 
the  economic  Jolt  out  of  the  transition  from 
war  to  peace.  It  will  also  broaden  the  tax 
base. 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  cxirrent  rate  of 
expanalon  of  our  economy  will  automatically 
bring  In  several  billion  dollars  more  In  Fed- 
eral revenues  each  year,  even  after  a  tax  re- 
duction. If  a  new  war  doea  not  come  along 
to  eat  them  up,  theae  new  revenues  also  can 
validly  be  Included  In  the  peace  dividend, 
since  they  will  be  available  for  domeetlc 
expenditures. 

But  then  how  do  we  carve  up  the  remain- 
ing peace  dividend? 

When  peace  comes,  we  must  not  return  to 
the  same  old  problems  with  the  same  old 
thinking.  We  muat  set  new  prlorltlefl  to 
bring  about  Imaginative  and  long-term 
solutions  to  the  conditions  which  are  breed- 
ing frustration  and  discontent. 

Some  programs  don't  need  Increasing:  they 
need  cutting.  The  space  budget,  for  example, 
should  be  reduced.  Next  month  American 
aatronauta  are  scheduled  to  walk  on  the 
moon,  an  event  we  will  all  wltneaa  with 
pride.  But  then  we  must  concentrate  on  get- 
ting our  feet  out  of  the  mud  here  at  home. 
The  great  new  technologies  which  take  us 
to  outer  space  must  be  applied  with  equal 
▼Igor  to  the  problems  which  beset  the  Inner 
olttaa.  Programs  such  as  Model  Cltlea  and 
TTrban  Maaa  TMnatt  must  be  expanded  to  r*- 


new  our  cities,  which  crumble  at  the  core  as 
they  spread  outward. 

We  muat  stop  fouling  our  own  neet  with 
the  pollution  we  dump  Into  our  watera  and 
pump  Into  the  air.  We  must  work  harder  at 
conservation  to  hold  back  the  concrete  which 
devoura  the  natural  beauty  of  our  lands,  aixd 
to  provide  more  green  oases  In  the  middle  of 
our  stifling  cltlea.  We  have  been  gaining 
new  footholds  In  space  while  sacrlflclng 
space  for  our  feet  to  explore  In  needed  urban 
open  areas. 

We  must  revitalize  our  rural  areas  and 
small  towns,  which  Ue  fallow  while  our  popu- 
latlon  jams  Itself  Into  congested  metropoli- 
tan areaa. 

We  must  use  our  money  and  our  know- 
how  to  see  that  no  one  goes  hungry  In  the 
midst  of  plenty.  The  school  lunch  program 
ahould  be  expanded  to  reach  every  needy 
child,  and  food  stamps  should  be  available 
wherever  families  are  In  need. 

We  must  expand  and  update  the  various 
Job  training  programs,  so  that  those  who 
want  to  work  can  acquire  the  skills  to  match 
Joba  avaUable  and  Jobs  which  new  oonsum- 
era  will  make  available. 

In  short,  the  peace  dividend  must  be  used 
to  aee  that  everyone  shares  In  our  continuing 
economic  growth  and  prosperity.  It  must  be 
used  to  help  erase  the  InequlUes  which  exist 
m  our  society,  and  to  improve  the  quality  of 
our  life,  so  that  we  may  also  find  peaos 
among  ourselvea. 

These  are  Just  and  proper  goals. 

To  aspire  to  less  would  be  unworthy  of  a 
great  Nation. 

To  achieve  these  things  will  realise  a  bet- 
ter asplraUon:  to  be  a  good  NaUon. 

ADoaxss  BY  SxNAToa  Scott  at  Ranoveh 

COUXOK,    IKOIANA 

One  of  the  advantagea  a  U.S.  Senator  en- 
joys Is  the  tremendous  amount  of  free  ad- 
vice which  the  mailman  brlng<)  to  his  office. 
The  subject  of  student  disorders  has  brought 
a  particularly  wide  range  of  opinions  from 
my  constltuenu.  Some  demand  that  "the 
troublemakers  be  locked  up."  Others  warn 
that  the  Federal  Oovernment  has  no  business 
getting  Involved  In  local  campus  disputes. 
Everyone  seems  to  know  where  to  place  the 
blame.  The  accusing  finger  Is  pointed  either 
at  a  younger  generation  which  has  "lost  re- 
spect for  traditional  values"  or  at  an  older 
generation  which  la  "materialistic  and  hypo- 
critical." 

I  find  the  situation  on  the  campuses  too 
complex  to  indict  any  one  g^oup.  The  prob- 
lem Is  rooted  in  the  evolution  of  American 
society  through  a  period  which  has  seen  eco- 
nomic depreaslon  and  unprecedented  pros- 
perity, hot  and  cold  wars,  and  fundamental 
changes  In  the  relationship  between  Individ- 
ual and  goverrmient.  In  short,  it  Is  the  cir- 
cumstances of  each  generation's  environment 
which  account  for  that  generation's  particu- 
lar concerns. 

I  dont  know  what  made  your  uncles  want 
to  swallow  goldfish  or  your  grandfathers  wear 
coonskln  coats  but  the  current  turmoil  In 
our  universities  would  appear  to  be  grounded 
In  deeper,  more  serious  roots  than  boredom 
or  the  rites  of  splng. 

Those  of  you  graduating  today  matured 
Into  a  world  quite  unlike  that  which  your 
parents  knew  at  yova  age.  They  grew  up  In 
the  Depression.  Few  of  them  went  to  college. 
Jobs  were  scarce  and  often  very  dirty.  Tele- 
vision was  unknown.  So  was  penicillin  and 
plasma.  The  "War  to  End  Wars"  had  been 
fought  and  won. 

Your  youth  haa  been  entirely  different. 
SteadUy-rlslng  prosperity  has  been  a  mixed 
blessing.  Many  more  of  you  have  gone  to  col- 
lege, putting  severe  strains  on  the  educa- 
tional system  not  to  mention  the  educators. 
Finding  a  Job  Is  easy.  But  finding  meaningful 
work  Is  a  challenge.  You  have  seen  the  ugly 
aklas  of  society  at  as  earlier  age.  Mass  com- 
munications have  exposed  you  to  new  Ideas— 
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and  to  a  world  filled  with  corruption,  pov- 
erty, inequality,  war  and  disease.  It  U  not 
gutirlslng  that  you  are  more  sophisticated — 
snd  more  cynical.  Tou  have  seen  inspiring 
political  leaders  assassinated  in  their  prime. 
Tda  have  endured  prolonged  uncertainty 
about  your  military  status.  Some  of  your  gen- 
eration's leaders  have  been  irresponsible. 
Some  of  my  generation's  leaders  have  been 
insensitive. 

Every  generation  rebels  against  the  older 
establishment  and  Its  way  of  doing  things. 
But  the  accelerated  pace  of  social  change  In 
this  century  haa  created  two  generations  al- 
most foreign  to  one  another.  The  result  has 
been  an  unprecedented  degree  of  misunder- 
standing. Impatience  and  Intolerance  be- 
tween the  elders  of  our  society  and  its  youth. 
ThU  Is  why  It  Is  vitally  Important  for 
you  to  remember  that  revolt  is  nothing 
new,  that  man  haa  been  "thrusting  against 
the  barriers  of  his  condition"  In  every  age, 
and  that  your  generation,  like  each  which 
has  gone  before  It,  will  get  Its  crack  at  solv- 
ing man's  ageless  problems.  While  Aristotle 
noted  that  "youth  Is  easily  deceived  because 
It  Is  qiilck  to  hope."  It  is  upon  that  hope  you 
must  build  a  world. 

You  start  with  a  unique  opportimlty, 
standing  on  the  shoulders  of  giants  who 
have  given  you  an  astounding  technology. 
You  are  not  Just  another  generation — you 
are  a  new  era.  It  Is  yoxir  task  to  employ  the 
tools  which  you  Inherit  In  the  Improvement 
of  the  human  condition.  If  you  succeed,  you 
will  translate  the  dreams  of  philosophers 
Into  living  reality. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the 
universities  sire  In  ferment.  No  situation  Is 
more  unstable  than  one  which  Is  Improving. 
That  Is  the  "fallout  of  goodness."  This  Is  the 
ferment  from  which  is  baked  the  bread  of 
life. 

There  are  some  aspects  of  the  fallout,  how- 
ever, which  I  find  particularly  dlsttubing. 
First,  some  young  leaders  have  become  ab- 
solutists who  do  not  recognize  that  the  only 
non-negotlable  demands  are  self-respect  and 
freedom.  I  cannot  respect  them  because  I 
cannot  argue  with  them.  Second,  some 
youthful  dissidents  have  espoused  an  antl- 
intellectuallsm  which  strikes  at  the  very 
heart  of  the  liberal  academic  tradition.  And, 
finally,  there  la  the  deplorable  violence. 

I  am  not  pessimistic  about  your  genera- 
tion. I  recognize  that  Its  dlsttirblng  aspects 
are  only  a  small  minority's  irresponsible  and 
extreme  expression  of  what  is  essentially  a 
sincere  concern  on  your  part  for  the  fallings 
of  otir  society. 

I  respect  and  share  your  idealism.  It  Is  a 
noble  quality,  a  healthy  spirit  which  pulls 
society  forward.  The  Idealist  must  learn  to 
live  with  his  frustration  at  the  slow  pace  of 
social  progress,  knowing  his  duty  to  speed 
that  pace.  Idealism  which  U  not  tempered 
by  exp>erlence  can  be  exploited  by  those  who 
would  destroy  our  basic  institutions.  These 
are  the  absolutists,  the  antl-lntellectuals 
and  the  demagogues  who  see  our  frustra- 
tions and  would  fan  them  Into  IrreepMnslble 
action.  They  come  from  both  extremes  of  the 
political  spectrum.  Their  common  objective 
Is  to  tear  down  the  system  which  is  our  heri- 
tage. That  would  bring  change — but  not 
progress. 

I  do  not  question  yotir  right  to  dissent. 
Much  of  what  yotir  generation  Is  saying  Is 
right — but  not  all  of  It.  And  some  of  what 
my  generation  has  done  Is  wrong — but  not 
all  of  it.  Demonstrating  for  what  you  be- 
lieve In  Is  your  Inalienable  right.  But  dem- 
onstrating alone  is  not  enough.  Before  you 
take  over  the  reins  of  power  you  are  going  to 
have  to  do  something  positive.  You  will  be 
held  accountable  to  your  children  for  the 
society  you  build  j\ist  as  we  are  accountable 
to  you.  Building  that  society  requires  bard 
and  sometimes  dvUl  work — and  you  will  have 
to  work  even  when  the  televtslon  cameras 
are  not  on  you. 


So  I  suggest  that  you  be  not  too  cynical 
about'  the  political  system  which  is  your 
heritlkg^.  It  has  Its  faults  but  it  is  amazingly 
adaptable  and  it  Just  might  be  the  most 
effective  means  of  fulfilling  the  potential  of 
your  generation.  With  ybur  energy.  Intelli- 
gence and  social  concern  you  can  be  a  potent 
force  for  social  change  by  working  within 
the  system. 

INTERNATIONAL  DECADE  FOR 
OCEAN  EXPLORATION 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  8  I  si;d>mltted  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  23,  to  express  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  United  States  partici- 
pate in  an  International  Decade  of  Ocean 
Exploration  during  the  1970's,  which 
would  Include:  First,  an  expanded  na- 
tional program  of  exploration  in  waters 
close  to  the  shores  of  the  United  States: 
second,  intensified  exploration  activities 
In  waters  more  distant  from  the  United 
States:  and  third,  accelerated  develop- 
ment of  the  capabilities  of  the  United 
States  to  explore  the  oceans  and  particu- 
larly the  training  and  education  of 
needed  scientists,  engineers,  and  tech- 
nicians. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong)  , 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell)  are  cosponsors  of  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

During  the  90th  Congress  an  identical 
concurrent  resolution  was  submitted 
and  approved  by  the  Senate  but  was  not 
acted  on  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
When  in  March  1968  the  Interna- 
tional Decade  of  Ocean  Exploration  was 
first  proposed,  the  National  Council  on 
Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  De- 
velopment contracted  for  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  Nationsd  Aca- 
demy of  Ehigineering  to  conduct  a  study 
of  the  scientific  and  engineering  aspect 
of  United  States  participation  in  the  pro- 
posed decade.  This  was  done.  A  joint 
steering  committee  was  formed  by  the 
two  academies. 

Dr.  Warren  S.  Wooster,  of  the  Scrlpps 
Institution  of  Oceanography,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Scientific  Committee  on 
Oceanic  Research  of  the  International 
Council  of  Scientific  Unions,  was  ap- 
pointed chairman,  and  William  E. 
Shoupp,  vice  president  of  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  Corp.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  vice 
chairman. 

A  number  of  distinguished  scientists 
and  marine  engineers  were  named  to  the 
committee,  and  many  others  participated 
in  working  groups  or  panels  assigned  to 
different  phases  of  program  platmlng. 

The  study  hsus  now  been  completed  and 
is  being  jointly  Issued  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  National  Acad- 
emy of  Engineering  under  the  title:  "An 
Oceanic  Quest." 

The  11 5 -page  report  includes  chapters 
on  geology,  geophysics,  and  nonliving  re- 
sources: biology  and  living  resources; 
physics  and  environmental  prediction; 
geochemistry  and  environmental  change ; 
a  summary  with  major  recommenda- 
tions, and  a  prolog. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  this  prolog, 
which  outline  the  views  of  the  two 
academies  on  the  objectives  of  the  dec- 
ade, be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

INTEXNATIONAL  DBCADB  OP  OCSAM  BXTLOBATION 

An  International  Decade  of  Ocean  Ex- 
ploration has  been  proposed  for  the  1970's  to 
give  new  impetus  to  those  studies  that  will 
enable  man  to  realize  more  effectively  the 
promise  of  the  sea.  This  report  examines  the 
possible  scientific  and  engineering  content  of 
such  a  Decade,  particularly  with  regard  to 
U.S.  participation,  and  considers  the  poten- 
tial benefits  resulting  therefrom.  At  the  same 
time,  some  thought  has  been  given  to  the 
capabilities  required  and  the  constralnto  to 
be  overcome  In  order  to  achieve  the  desired 
goals. 

A  broad  statement  of  the  basic  objectives 
of  the  Decade  was  developed,  as  follows: 

To  achieve  more  compreheTistoe  knotol- 
edge  of  ocean  characteristics  and  their 
changes  and  more  profound  understanding 
of  oceanic  processes  for  the  purpose  of  more 
effective  utilization  of  the  ocean  and  its 
resources. 

The  emphasis  on  utilization  was  considered 
of  primary  Importance.  In  contrast  to  the 
total  spectrum  of  oceanography  and  ocean 
engineering,  the  principal  focus  of  Decade 
activities  would  be  on  exploration  effort  In 
support  of  such  objectives  as  (a)  Increased 
net  yield  from  ocean  resotircea,  (b)  predic- 
tion and  enhanced  control  of  natural  phe- 
nomena, and  (c)  Improved  quality  of  the 
marine  environment.  Thus  Decade  investiga- 
tions should  be  identlfiably  relevant  to  some 
aspect  of  ocean  utilization. 

The  word  "exploration"  has  a  number  of 
meanings,  extending  from  broad  reconnais- 
sance to  detailed  prospecting.  Exploration  ef- 
fort of  the  IDOE  should  include  the  scientific  ' 
and  engineering  research  and  development 
required  to  Improve  the  description  of  the 
ocean.  Its  boundaries,  and  its  contents,  and 
to  understand  the  processes  that  have  led  to 
the  observed  conditions  and  that  may  cause 
ftirther  changes  in  those  conditions. 

Of  all  the  ocean  investigations  that  will 
contribute  In  some  way  to  enhanced  utiliza- 
tion, we  believe  that  those  involving  cooper- 
ation among  investigators  in  this  country  and 
abroad  are  particularly  appropriate  for  the 
Decade.  Decade  programs  would  often  be  of 
long-term  and  continuing  nature,  would  re- 
quire the  facilities  of  several  groups,  and 
would  be  directed  toward  objectives  of  wide- 
spread, rather  than  local  or  special,  Interest. 
It  Is  anticipated  that  these  programs  within 
the  United  SUtes  may  be  cooperatively  Im- 
plemented both  by  government  agencies  (fed- 
eral and  state)  and  by  private  facilities  (aca- 
demic and  Industrial) . 

USES  OF  THE  OCEAN 

Among  the  ways  In  which  man  uses  the 
ocean,  the  following  activities  should  be  In- 
cluded : 

Use  of  living  resources;  use  of  mineral  re- 
sources (including  production  of  oil,  gas,» 
and  freshwater):  shipping  and  navigation; 
establishment  and  protection  of  coastal 
works;  siting  and  maintenance  of  cables, 
pipelines,  and  tunnels;  disposal  of  wastes; 
forecasting  of  oceanic  and  atmospheric  con- 
ditions; warnings  and  forecasting  of  storm 
surges  and  tsunamis;  extraction  of  tidal  and 
thermal  energy;  recreation;  and  national  and 
collective  security. 

Each  of  these  activities  can  benefit,  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  extent  from  the  results  of 
appropriate  investigations  envisioned  for  the 
Decade.  In  the  long  run,  standsu-ds  of  living 
should  rise  with  the  greater  availability  of 
protein  foodstuffs  at  lower  costs  throughout 
the  world.  The  aggregate  supply  of  energy- 
producing  resources  will  be  greater  as  a  re- 


iFor  simplicity  we  include  oil  and  gas 
among  the  "mineral"  resources  though  strict 
use  of  this  term  includes  only  the  Inorganic 
materials. 
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•alt  of  oUbon  producttoD.  OUmt  rMOuroM. 
both  mliMna  uKI  orgaai«,  prasuaAbly  U«  oo 
the  coatlnantal  thMTw  «Bd  in  th«  d«ap 
oo«»n;  fMlogloftl  and  gw>pb]rilc«i  rMonnato- 
•M»o«  t«  IHB1MJ  lOr  tb«  d«*«lopaMat  ©f  or- 
darly  procmma  of  d«t*U«d  Mplorauon  ukI 
•xploiutlon.  A  bMto  oX  aolaatlflo  and  «>cl- 
naarlng  InXormatton  to  required  for  eooaarra- 
tlOB  and  BuuM(«n«nt  and  for  inumatlonal 
•cnuMnto  dcaUttf  with  th«  ooaan  and  lu 
rMotirc«s. 

IncTMMd  UM  of  tb«  ocMD  and  lu  n- 
aouroM  maj  tand  to  exac«rbat«  th«  airaady 
•zUUng  potential  for  oonfllct  among  marl- 
ttn»e  nation*.  Svteh  conflict*  uauaily  cannot 
be  reeol^ad  exclualvely  on  technical  ground*. 
Tet  thare  la  a  •ignlflcant  component  of  a 
taehnlcal  nature.  For  example,  flahing  dla- 
putaa  firaquaaUy  arlae  from  lack  of  biological 
knowladge  of  the  reeource  being  exploited. 
Jurtadlctlonal  dlaputes  over  tbe  re«3urcee  of 
the  eea  floor  may  be  due  in  part  to  Inade- 
quate adentlflc  and  engineering  Information 
It  la  hoped  that  Decade  program*  will  make 
an  Important  contribution  to  the  diminu- 
tion of  International  tension*  a*  they  relate 
to  ocean  problems. 

With  regard  to  both  the  extractive  and 
^*  QOPytractlve  u*«a  of  the  ocean  Decade 
UrveatlCXIlona  should  result  In  Improved  pre- 
dteuoir  Of  envlronmentai  condition*  and  may 
lead  toward  eventual  modlflcaUon  or  at  least 
limited  control  of  these  condition*.  Better 
forecaeu  can  reduce  losses  of  life  and  prop- 
erty, permit  more  effective  planning,  and  In- 
crease the  efficiency  and  convenience  of  op- 
erations at  sea.  An  understanding  of  the 
consequencee  of  Intervention  in  the  marine 
environment  should  reduce  deleterious  ef- 
fects or  facilitate  exploluuon  of  poten- 
tially beneficial  effecu. 

Despite  their  focus  on  utilisation,  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Decade  are  related  to  explora- 
Uon  and  kltewledge  rather  than  to  the  de- 
Telopment  of  techniques  for  the  large-scale 
exploitation  of  ocean  resource*.  From  an  eco- 
nomic point  of  view,  application  of  thU 
knowledge  should  provide  a  basis  for  grester 
output,  lower  costs,  and  improvement  In  the 
organization  of  production  and  use.  Antici- 
pated beneflu  are  long-term  in  nature  and 
Justification  of  the  Decade  goes  beyond  Im- 
mediate economic  returns. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  there  are 
legal,  economic,  and  social  aspecu  to  en- 
hanced utilization  of  the  ocean  and  that 
these  aspects  must  also  be  investigated  If  the 
benefits  of  the  Decade  are  to  be  attained 
Therefore,  appropriate  proposals  of  this  sort 
»re  Included  in  thU  report 

oajscTTvu  or  mationai.  p**ticipation  in  tk« 

OBCAOX 

The  objectives  of  any  nation  participating 
In  the  Decade  coxUd  be  summarized  as 
follows : 

1  To  benefit  dlrecUy  the  growth  of  the 
national  economy 

a  To  obtain  Information  required  for  man- 
agement and  coiuervatlon  of  resources,  for 
Improving  the  effectiveness  of  nonextractlve 
uses;  for  prediction,  control,  and  Improve- 
ment of  the  marine  environment:  and  for 
the  making  of  sound  poUtlcal.  legal,  and  so- 
cioeconomic decisions  related  thereto 

3.  To  provide  the  technical  basis  for  th« 
reduction  of  International  confllcta  in  the 
ocean 

4.  To  benefit  dlr«;tly  tbe  economies  and 
populations  of  developing  countries 

6.  To  Increase  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing of  the  ocean 

0.  To  expand  the  technical  re«>uroe  base 
(manpower,  facUltiea,  and  technology)  for 
future  ocean  research  and  utilization 

The  United  SUtea  U  already  extanslTely 
engaged  In  the  development  of  ocean  re- 
sources, both  In  local  waters  and  In  many 
other  paru  of  the  world  ocean.  U.8.  private 
Interests  are  Investing  large  sums  In  explo- 
ration and  drilling  for  oil.  In  capital  and 
labor  In  the  flaherles.  In  coastal  developmant. 
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in  marUM  traamortaUon,  and  In  othar 
of  tbe  ooeaa.  tba  goTamment  la  alao  In- 
ouvrlac  larga  expeneee  In  oonnaetkm  with 
utUlaatton  of  tha  ocean  and  Ita  rmaarom. 
At  tbe  same  time,  sigalfloant  reranuee  are 
accruing  aa  a  result  of  tbeaa  aottTlttaa.  Over 
tbe  past  ao  ywtfa.  Income  to  tbe  VA  TVMa- 
ury  collected  aa  bonuses,  rantala,  and  royal- 
ties on  offshore  oU  and  gas  loasea  aiooeded 
•3  billion  Royaltlea  alone  In  1068  were  nearly 
•300  million.  Large  amonnta  were  alao  paid 
to  leeeral  coaatal  atatea.  laveetlsatkiBa  aoob 
as  those  proposed  for  the  Decade  are  neoee- 
sary  for  the  rationalisation,  protection,  and 
extension  of  inveetment  opportunities  for 
capital  both  off  our  own  coasts  and  elsewhere 
In  the  world. 


MV  "WICKERSHAM" 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  Prartdent.  the 
Southesstem  Aluka  Conference,  an  or- 
ganlntlon  whose  membership  is  com- 
poMd  of  all  the  dtles  and  chambers  of 
oommerce  In  southeagtem  Alaska,  has 
recently  passed  a  resolution  in  support 
of  H  Jl.  7504. 

This  resolution  was  passed  unani- 
mously by  the  conference  and  can  be 
said  to  have  the  full  support  of  the 
people  of  southeastern  Alaska. 

H  Jl.  7504  relates  to  the  Alaskan  ferry. 
MV  Wickersham,  which  Is  presently  re- 
stricted In  Its  operation  because  of  some 
provisions  of  the  Jones  Act.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  the  reso- 
lution be  printed  in  the  Rkcobo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoM).  as  follows: 

RCSOLUTXON    ST    SOTTTHKASmM    CONmXNCK. 

JuifSAD.  Alaska 

Whereas.  Southeastern  Conference  is  an 
association  of  all  municipal  corporations  and 
Chambers  of  Commerce  In  Southeastern 
Alaska:  and 

Whereas,  In  this  area  of  over  46.000  square 
miles  and  44.700  inhablUnu.  no  community 
Is  connected  by  road  to  any  other  community, 
except  that  Juneau  and  Douglas  are  so  con- 
nected: and 

Whereaa.  tbe  communities  are  separated  by 
inland  channels  of  the  sea.  bordered  by 
rugged  mountains,  precluding  the  construc- 
tion of  an  integrated  road  system:  and 

Whereas,  with  the  exception  of  ferry  ves- 
sels operated  by  the  SUte  of  Alaska,  there  are 
no  passenger  vessels  operating  between 
Alaska  and  any  other  state  and  the  only  pas- 
senger veaaela  operating  between  BrltUh  Co- 
lumbia poru  and  Alaska  operate  from  Van- 
couver. B.C..  during  only  the  summer  tourist 
aeaaon  carrying  tourUu.  and  have  no  space 
for  mterport  paaeengera;  and 

Whereas,  the  State  of  Alaska  has  provided 
a  fleet  of  modem  ferry  vessels  transporting 
passengers,  vehlclee  and  trucks  between  ports 
in  three  aeparate  areaa  of  Alaska  and  princi- 
pally m  Soutbeaatem  Alaska:  and 

Whereas,  the  Marine  Highway  System  pro- 
vides almost  dally  service  between  the  Skag- 
way  and  Haines  rail  and  highway  termini 
at  the  northern  end  of  Southeastern  Alaska 
and  tbe  rail  and  highway  port  of  Prince 
Rupert.  British  Columbia,  with  Interport 
aemoe  to  five  other  communities;  and  the 
system  provldee  weekly  service  between 
porta  in  Southeastern  Alaaka.  and  Seattle: 
and 

Whereas,  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  In 
19«7  of  SIS.500,000  Of  general  obligation 
bonds  of  tbe  State  could  not  be  used  to 
purchase  vessels  constructed  In  the  United 
Statea  In  time  to  relieve  tbe  traffic  Jams 
at  the  rail  and  highway  terminals  which 
were  experienced  In  prior  years  and  were 
expected  to  worsen  In  IBM  as  a  result  of  a 
rapidly  increasing  tourist  traffic;  and 


Wbereaa.  tbe  only  aoIuUon  was  to  pur- 
ohaae  a  foralgn  buUt  vaaael  wtilob  could 
make  fast  runs  through  tbe  Znside  Faaaage 
from  Prince  Rupert  to  Skagway.  aa  a  result 
of  wblob  tbe  U/V  Wlckersbam  was  purchased 
aa  completion  of  her  construction  In  Norwav 
in  1967;  and  ' 

Wbanas.  tbe  U/V  Wlckersbam  with  a  pas- 
sencer  capacity  of  1800,  berths  for  383  and 
Inside  storage  for  100  automobUes,  traUers 
and  oampers  U  an  Ideal  vessel  for  tbe  sum- 
mer tourist  trade  but  Is  unable  because  of 
the  provlalons  of  4e  U.S.  Code  389,883.  to 
handle  traffic  between  Alaska  ports  or  be- 
tween a  port  In  tbe  SUte  of  Waablngton 
and  ports  In  Alaaka,  either  direct  or  through 
a  Canadian  port;  and 

MTbereas.  the  SUte  of  Alaaka  fumlahas 
en  operating  subsidy  to  the  Marine  Highway 
System  to  maintain  the  service  on  a  year- 
round  basU  because  It  baa  been  a  great  eco- 
nomic advantage  to  tbe  areas  of  operation 
aa  well  aa  a  popular  convenience;  and 

Whereas,  the  SUte  has  found  a  rich 
source  of  off-season  revenue  operating  one 
of  lu  smaller  vesaels  between  Seattle  and 
Alaaka  and  needs  to  have  the  M/V  Wlcker- 
abam  on  the  Seattle  run  eight  months  of  tbe 
year  and  permitted  to  carry  Inter-port  pas- 
sengers In  order  to  ( 1 )  handle  the  volume  of 
traffic  with  SeatUe,  (2)  reduce  the  subsidy, 
and  (3)  release  the  smaller  vessels  for  main- 
taining adequate  wlnUr  service  on  the  reg- 
ular  Alaska-Prince  Rupert  runs,  and  for  win- 
ter overhaul;  and 

Whereas,  the  enactment  of  HR  7504  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  Is  what  Is 
needed  to  put  the  Marine  Highway  System 
on  a  sound  economic  basis  and  allow  it  to 
provide  the  service  neded  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  pubUc  and  the  postal  service 
at  this  time,  as  well  as  the  mlUtary  services 
In  case  of  emergency;   and 

Whereas,  said  vessel  will  not  be  In  com- 
petition with  any  other  United  States  vessel 
and 

Whereas.  Canadian  vessels  now  have  a 
waiver  for  Alaska  Interport  traffic: 

Now,  therefore  be  It  resolved  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Southeastern  Conference 
assembled  at  Juneau  on  the  27th  day  of 
March.  1969,  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  urged  to  enact  HR  7504  of  the 
91st  Congress. 


GREAT  LAKES  REPORT 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  great  resources  of  this  continent  and 
the  world  is  the  Great  Lakes.  These 
unique  American  resources  have  already 
provided  immeasurable  benefits  In  the 
development  of  the  Nation,  and  hold  the 
potential  for  even  greater  returns  for  the 
future. 

Yet,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  this 
gigantic  marvel  is  slipping  rapidly  away 
from  us.  The  lakes  are  dying,  one  by  one. 
Lake  Erie  waters  are  grossly  polluted, 
and  Lake  Ontario  is  suffering  similar 
destruction.  Lake  Michigan  is  on  the 
way.  Trouble  spots  are  showing  up  on 
Lake  Ontario,  especially  in  heavily  pop- 
ulated areas.  And  now.  the  greatest  lake 
of  them  all,  Lake  Superior,  is  threatened. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  challenge  the 
Nation  faces  at  this  point  in  the  growing 
effort  to  assure  environmental  quality 
for  all  Americans  is  the  protection  of  the 
Great  Lakes  from  further  degradation, 
and  taking  the  necessary  next  step  of 
actually  restoring  their  quality. 

The  Job  will  not  be  one  of  dealing  with 
water  quality  alone.  As  a  recent  special 
report  In  the  American  Institute  of  Ar- 
chitects AIA  Journal  points  out: 
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The  pangs  of  death  are  not  confined  to  the 
water's  edge. 

The  conflicts  among  the  myriad  users 
of  the  lakes'  resources  are  many  and  In- 
tense, and  the  results  are  often  disastrous 
for  the  shoreline,  the  waters,  and  for  the 
most  Important  resource  of  all,  the  mil- 
lions of  people  who  live  and  work  in  the 
Great  Lakes  region. 

In  its  special  32 -page  report  on  the 
Great  Lakes  in  the  June  issue,  the  AIA 
Journal  includes  articles  by  five  distin- 
guished authors  on  the  problems  and  po- 
tentials of  this  resource.  The  r«x>rt  is  an 
important  contribution  to  the  public  dia- 
log which  is  so  important  to  making 
the  wise  decisions  that  are  necessary  If 
the  Great  Lakes  are  not.  In  fact,  to  be- 
come a  permanent  environmental  quality 
disaster  area. 

All  five  authors,  though  they  are  writ- 
ing from  different  specialties,  point  out 
the  dangers,  but  as  well  suggest  some 
of  the  answers. 

The  authors  are  Dr.  Harold  M.  Mayer, 
a  Kent  State  University  professor  of 
geography;  Dr.  Philip  H.  Lewis,  Jr.,  a 
University  of  Wisconsin  professor  of 
landscape  architecture;  Mr.  Paul  W. 
Beers,  an  economist  with  Economic  Re- 
search Associates;  and  Congressman 
John  A.  Blatnoc,  of  Miimesota,  who  has 
devoted  a  great  deal  of  effort  to  assuring 
a  sound,  productive  future  for  the  Great 
Lakes. 

This  is  an  excellent  special  report.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  AIA  Journal,  June  1969] 

Thx  Gkxat  Lakes:  The  Tix  That  Binds 
(By  Robert  E.  Koehler) 

A  map  of  tbe  Great  Lakes  suggests  tbe 
separateness  of  the  two  friendly  nations 
which  are  In  reality  contiguous  neighbors 
for  so  large  a  part  of  their  mutual  border. 
John  F.  Kennedy  with  a  very  few  words 
emphasized  not  our  separaUness  but  our 
closeness  when  he  said:  "Oeography  has 
made  us  neighbors.  History  has  made  us 
friends.  Economics  has  made  us  partners. 
And  necessity  has  made  us  aUlea." 

With  this  pertinent  quotation — called  to 
mind  by  MaUhew  L.  Rockwell,  FAIA.  and 
Robert  J.  Piper,  AIA.  advisers  to  this  special 
section — President  Kennedy,  with  typical 
preclseness  even  If  for  a  different  day,  hinted 
at  the  vlUl  meaning  of  the  Oreat  Lakes  to 
both  nations.  In  these  32  pages  a  geographer, 
an  ecologlst.  an  economist,  an  architectural 
historian  and  a  US  congressman  each  draws 
from  his  respective  discipline  to  put  the 
world's  greatest  body  of  fresh  water  In  lU 
proper  perspective.  Special  attention  la  given 
to  Chicago's  contribution  In  shaping  the 
basin's  development,  particularly  as  to  Its 
position  as  a  portage  point  between  trans- 
porUtlon  systems  and  as  a  point  of  transi- 
tion between  cultures.  Finally,  the  AIA 
JOURNAL  editors  attempt  to  translate  the 
five  polnu  of  view  Into  realistic  guidelines 
and  criteria  for  the  Immediate  future.  For 
the  Lakes  are  dying,  and  the  pangs  of  death 
are  not  confined  to  the  water's  edge. 

More  than  most  professionals,  the  archi- 
tect Is  able  to  discuss  the  enormity  of  break- 
down If  our  man-made  polluters  are  not 
controlled,  reduced  and,  we  may  even  hope, 
eliminated.  Perhaps  the  messages  conveyed 
here  will  spark  the  architect  and  his  design 
colleagues  to  do  more  than  merely  deplore 
the  unhappy  situation.  There  Is  still  hope, 
but  time  has  almost  run  out. 


AN  Oviavucw :  Tm  Issuss  at  Stakx 
(By  Harold  M.  Mayer) 

(Note. — ^Dr.  Mayer  la  University  Professor 
of  Oeography,  Kent  SUte  University,  and 
Senior  Research  Fellow  of  tbe  Center  for 
Urban  RegtonaUsm.) 

The  Oreat  Lakes  conatitute  a  major  set  of 
elements  In  the  geographic  structiure  and  eco- 
nomic base  of  the  North  American  continent. 
They  have  been,  and  continue  to  be,  Im- 
porUnt  attractions  for  Industry,  commerce 
and  population  growth  In  the  core  region  of 
America. 

Five  of  the  26  most  populous  metropolitan 
areas  of  the  United  SUtes — Chicago,  Detroit, 
Cleveland.  Milwaukee  and  Buffalo — ore  lo- 
cated directly  on  the  shores  of  tbe  Oreat 
Lakes  eysUm,  while  four  others  of  the  25 
are  within  tbe  Immediate  hinterland  of  that 
sysUm.  In  Canada,  the  Oreat  Lakes-St. 
Lawrence  system  Is,  relatively,  even  more 
Important;  five  of  the  15  largest  Cana- 
dian metropolitan  concentrations,  Includlitg 
Montreal  and  Toronto,  the  two  largest,  are 
directly  on  that  waterway  sysUm. 

As  an  artery  of  commerce,  the  system  car- 
ries well  over  200  mllUon  tons  of  cargo  each 
year  and  ranks  among  tbe  most  Important 
Inland  waterways  In  the  world.  It  supplies 
water  for  the  many  millions  who  live  along 
or  near  its  shores,  as  Important  commercial 
fisheries  and  Is  a  priceless  recreational  asset. 
Much  of  the  basic  Industry  of  the  U.S.  and 
Canada  is  directly  dependent  upon  the  water- 
way system  for  movement  of  bulk  commodi- 
ties and.  Indirectly,  for  Its  major  markets  in 
the  concentrations  of  pK)pulatlon  and  indus- 
trial activity  along  and  near  the  shores.  Dur- 
ing the  past  decade,  the  enlargement  of  tbe 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  has  opened  the  Lakes 
to  medium-sized  ocean-going  vessels  and  has 
thus  made  the  salt-water  ports  of  the  world 
directly  accessible. 

Iron  ore  Is  by  far  the  most  Important  cargo 
tonnage  handled  on  the  Great  Lakes,  ac- 
counting, m  1967,  for  nearly  81  million  of  the 
192  million  tons  of  bulk  cargo  carried  within 
the  Lakes.  The  great  steel  Industry  of  the 
Chicago,  Indiana  Harbor,  Gary,  Detroit,  Lo- 
rain. Cleveland  and  Buffalo  districts  depends 
on  direct  access  to  Lakebome  Iron  ores  and 
limestone  shipped  by  lake  boat  from  the 
northern  part  of  Michigan's  southern  penin- 
sula. The  steel  Industry  of  inland  districts, 
noUbly  Toungstown  and  Pittsburgh,  Is  also 
heavily  dependent  on  Great  Lakes  ores. 

The  railroads  surrounding  Lake  Superior 
and  leading  to  the  lake  ports  carry  princi- 
pally Iron  ore;  south  of  Lake  Erie,  Iron  ore 
constitutes  the  major  cargo  of  the  main 
north-south  lines  to  Pittsburgh,  Wheeling. 
Youngstown,  Xronton  and  other  Inland  steel- 
producing  centers,  while  coal  for  the  elec- 
tric plants  and  Industries  of  the  Great  Lakes 
region  Is  their  major  northbound  traffic.  To- 
ledo has  been,  and  still  Is,  the  largest  coal- 
shlpplng  port  In  the  world;  subsunttal  ton- 
nages of  coal  are  transferred  from  rail  to  lake 
boaU  at  Cleveland,  Sandusky,  Chicago  and 
other  porte  along  the  southern  shores  of  the 
Lakes.  Ooal,  accounting  for  over  53  million 
tons  of  Oreat  Lakes  cargoes  In  1967,  Is,  In 
tonnage,  the  second  most  Imporunt  com- 
modity handled  In  Internal  Lakes  trade.  Sub- 
stantial movements  occur  between  Lake  Erie 
and  Canadian  Oreat  Lakes  p<xta. 

The  stone  trade,  related  principally  to  the 
steel  and  tbe  cement  Industries  of  tbe  south- 
ern lakes,  ranks  third  In  internal  Lakes  traf- 
fic. The  basic  Industry  complexes  along  the 
shores  of  Lakes  Michigan  and  Erie  depend 
beavUy  on  lake  shipping  for  their  inputs. 

Grain  is  the  fourth  most  Important  group 
of  commodities  In  Oreat  Lakes  trade.  Tbe 
flour  '""""g  Industry  at  Buffalo  grew  up 
largely  as  a  result  of  tbe  location  of  that 
city,  prior  to  1932,  as  tbe  head  of  navigation 
for  the  large  "upper  lakers"  en  route  east. 
Movemente  of  grain  at  that  time  were  han- 
dled mainly  with  trans-shipment  at  Buffalo 
by  rail  to  eastern  markete  and  through  east- 
em  seaboard  ports,  principally  Baltimore,  for 


expmt.  At  that  time,  the  small  size  of  tbe 
looks  in  the  old  Welland  Canal,  drctmivent- 
Ing  the  Niagara  eeoarpment.  limited  the  size 
o(\veasels  to  spedfioally  built  small  canallers 
of  not  over  3,000  tons,  as  compared  with  tbe 
upper  lake  veesels,  some  of  vrtiloh  reached 
20,000  tons. 

But  tbe  new  Welland  Canal — wblob  Is  now 
part  of  tbe  St.  Lawrence  Seaway — oi>ened 
Lake  Ontario  to  tbe  larger  lake  boate  In  1933. 
The  easterly  beads  of  navigation  then  became 
Prescott,  Ontario  and  Ogdensbwg.  New  York, 
where  cargoes  were  transferred  to  oanallefa 
for  shipment  to  the  lower  St.  Lawrence. 

Tbla  was  the  pattern  until  the  opening  of 
tbe  enlarged  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  In  1959, 
after  which  tbe  largest  lakers  could  reach 
tbe  lower  St.  Lawrence  with  eastbound  grain, 
returning  with  loads  of  iron  ore  from  tbe 
newly  opened  deposits  along  the  Quebec- 
Labrador  border  beyond  the  North  Shore  of 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Thus,  since  1969, 
Lake  Superior  ores  and  those  from  eastern 
Canada  are  In  competition  at  the  Iron-  and 
steel-produclng  centers  along  and  beyond 
the  southern  shores  of  tbe  Oreat  Lakes. 

a  region  in  okowtr 

To  handle  these  vast  tonnages  of  bulk 
commodities,  special  types  of  vessels  have 
been  developed.  The  lake  bulk  carriers  are 
long  and  narrow,  with  capacious  bold,  en- 
gines aft  and  high  superstructxires  far  for- 
ward. The  largest  of  them  Just  fit  Inside  tbe 
locks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  the  Welland 
and  Soo  Canals  (the  new  locks  opened  in 
1968  are  larger).  The  vessels  are  now  built 
to  standard  dimensions:  The  maximum  lak- 
ers are  730  feet  long,  have  a  beam  of  76  feet 
and  a  draft  at  full  load  of  25  feet  9  Inches. 
This  allows  15  inches  under  the  keel  at  the 
shoalest  pointe  In  the  Seaway-Lakes  con- 
necting channels,  which  have  a  controlling 
depth  of  27  feet.  Such  boate  (no  matter  how 
large,  they  are  boate  within  the  Lakes  rather 
than  ships)  can  carry  up  to  about  28,000  tons 
on  maximum  draft. 

Three  recent  developmente  In  tbe  archi- 
tecture of  lakers  are  of  great  Interest:  The 
bow-thruster,  a  device  in  the  bow  which 
creates  a  Jet  of  water  permitting  the  vessel 
to  turn  in  short  radius,  reducing  the  need 
for  tugs;  the  conversion  of  older  vessels  and 
construction  of  new  ones  as  "self-unloaders," 
Independent  of  shore-based  machinery;  and 
new  vessels  far  exceeding  the  standard  maxi- 
mum lakers  In  size  and  capacity. 

Self-unloaders  have  long  been  used  in  the 
coal  and  stone  trades,  but  the  advent  of 
ore  concentrates  In  recent  years,  notobly 
taconlte,  has  stimulated  their  development. 
The  direct-shipping  ores,  notebly  hematite, 
have  been  unsulted  to  handling  In  self-un- 
loaders, but  two-thirds  of  all  ore  tonnage  is 
now  shipped  as  concentrate  and  the  propor- 
tion is  increasing  rapidly. 

It  is  quite  probable  that.  In  the  next  few 
years,  two  sUndard-slzed  lake  vessels  will  be 
used  as  older  and  smaller  ones  retire.  One  will 
be  the  present  maximum  laker,  the  other  a 
much  larger  one,  two  of  which  are  now  under 
construction.  A  sign  of  the  future  Is  a  self- 
unloader  to  be  placed  in  operation  in  1970  by 
Bethlehem  Steel  Company:  1,000  feet  long 
and  with  a  beam  of  105  feet,  designed  to 
operate  on  the  standard  Oreat  Lakes  draft  of 
25  feet  9  inches.  On  that  draft  the  boat  will 
be  able  to  handle  nearly  60,000  tons,  about 
double  the  capacity  of  the  present  maximum 
lakers,  at  very  little,  if  any,  additional  cost 
per  vessel  mile.  The  United  SUtes  Steel  Cor- 
poration has  a  similar  vessel  under  construc- 
tion, only  slightly  smaller. 

These  two  boate  are  made  possible  by  the 
completion  Isist  year  of  a  new  lock  at  the  Soo, 
considerably  larger  than  the  other  locks.  The 
boate  will  be  landlocked,  however,  since  they 
will  not  be  able  to  proceed  east  of  Lake  &le 
Into  the  WeUand  or  St.  Lawrence  Canals. 

Most  at  tbe  Oreat  Lakes  vessels  under  U.8. 
registry  are  old  and  Inefficient.  It  Is  there- 
fore believed  that  many  more  of  the  largwr 
size  will  be  placed  under  construction  in  the 
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twm  fMra.  If«w  and  •xp*iid«d  abipywda 
•r«  DOW  In  opartUlon  M  mhm.  PaoafjlTHil*. 
I<ar»tn.  Oblo,  uid  liaiwtiMi  Minimi  Um  Lakai 
to  oonstruet  Mid  r«p*tr  aueb  l*r(«  cr«rt  Slao* 
Sm  ■nliifiiMit  of  tlM  B— way,  thiti  yard* 
oan  alao  buUd  mod«r»t«  alMd  nnian  inlTH 
maretiAat  and  n«Tai  ahlpa. 

Tba  atoai  ladustry.  dapandeat  npon  Otmx 
Lakaa  tranaportatton.  ta  In  the  mldat  of  raptd 
axpaniton.  BatblatMU  Steal  la  buUdlng  a 
btifa  complax  at  B\ima  Harbor  aaat  of  Omry. 
wtMra  a  naw  hartwr  U  to  b«  compl«t«d  In 
1970.  TtM  iww  pUnt  m*y  eventviaUy  davalop 
Into  aB»  at  tba  largcat  In  tba  world.  Acroaa 
tba  new  b*rbor,  Mldwaat  Staal  la  axpandlnc 
Ita  raUtlTaly  new  plant.  In  Soutb  Ctatcago, 
Indiana  Harbor  and  Oary.  aereral  larf*  as- 
panaiocs  of  ateal  plant*  are  uoderway.  whUa 
bacween  tba  Detroit  and  Niagara  Rivers  aUnl- 
lar  exp*nalona  are  taking  place  or  are  In 
proapect. 

On  the  Canadian  shore  of  Lake  CHe.  at 
Nantlcoke.  another  large  ateel  plant  is  under 
construction,  to  utilize  the  orea  of  both  tAke 
Superior  and  eastern  Canada  as  well  as  the 
coal  of  Pennsylvania  and  Weat  Virginia 
ahlpped  acroas  the  lake  without  transiting 
the  Wellaod  Canal. 

T(w  cataiytlc  effect  of  theaa  developmenta 
In  attracting  Industrlea  and  In  creating  em* 
ployment  and  hence  population,  can  be  tre- 
mendous. Although  the  Oreat  Lakes  region. 
In  common  with  other  "mature"  areas,  has 
witnessed  a  slowing  up  In  the  rate  of  popu- 
latlon  growth  In  recent  years  compared  to 
newly  developing  parts  of  the  Pacific  and 
Oulf  coasts,  the  actual  population  growth 
Is  still  great,  with  prospects  for  continued 
rapid  growth  with  the  largest  expansion 
within,  but  on  the  fringes  of,  the  existing 
large  metropolitan  areas.  The  spreading  ten- 
tacles of  urbanization  are  coalescing  along 
the  shores  of  the  Lakes  and  connecting  riv- 
ers. Eventually  the  Oreat  Lakes  Megalopolis 
will  be  contlnuoiu  from  west  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan to  the  lower  St.  Lawrence. 

K  uinc  wrm  trx  woain 
Ccxnplementtng  the  internal  shipping  la 
the  direct  Oreat  Lakes-overseas  trade.  c«r- 
rled  on  in  "saltles"  or  ocean-going  shlpa. 
A  few  small  vessels  occaalonally  traversed  the 
small  canals  that  Canada  had  built  In  the 
19th  centtiry  around  the  St  Lawrence  rapids 
and  over  the  Niagara  escarpment,  and  dur- 
ing World  War  I  a  few  ships,  limited  in  di- 
mensions by  the  early  canals,  were  built 
within  the  Lakes  for  ocean  service.  An  occa- 
alonal  tramp  would  enter  the  Lakes  during 
the  summer. 

In  1933,  scheduled  cargo  service  with  ^ery 
small  vessels  began  between  Oreat  Lakes  and 
Kuropean  ports  After  World  War  U  a  num- 
ber of  the  world's  leading  ship  operators 
pioneered  In  direct  Great  Lakea-oversaaa 
trade.  In  1966.  the  last  year  prior  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  enlarged  Seaway.  602  trlpe  were 
made  directly  between  the  Oreat  Lakes  and 
overseas  ports  by  vessels  able  to  transit  tba 
obsolete  canals. 

With  the  Seaway,  the  overseaa  trade  ex- 
panded greatly.  In  recent  years  It  has 
reached  6  million  tons  annually.  The  total 
Seaway  traffic  Is  Just  under  50  million  tons, 
the  balance  consisting  of  domestic  US  and 
Canadian  traffic  between  th«  Oreat  Lakes 
and  lower  St.  Lawrence  ports.  The  principal 
outbound  cargoes  consist  of  grains  and  other 
agricultural  produce;  Inbotind,  the  major 
single  Item  In  recent  years  has  been  steel. 
In  spite  of  the  tremendous  capacity  for  steel 
production  In  the  region,  over  3  million  tons 
of  steel  were  Imported  last  year.  Producers 
In  the  US  and  Canada.  In  spite  of  benefitting 
from  the  orea  arallable  from  eastern  Canada, 
do  not  regard  the  Seaway  as  an  unmixed 
bleaalngi 

The  Seaway  and  the  connecting  channela 
of  the  Oreat  tAkea  represent  the  modifica- 
tions of  a  route  provided  by  nature.  The 
Oreat  Lakes  owe  their  origin  to  the  great 
pleistocene  continental  glacUtlon  whan, 
more  than   10,000  years  ago,  a  sheet  of  Ice 


oorarad  the  Oreat  Lakea  baaJn.  much  as 
Oraenlaod  and  Antarctica  are  covered  today. 
Tba  adrmndng  glaciers  soorired  out  the  bas- 
ins which  later  became  tba  Oreat  Lakea,  and 
aa  they  retreated,  tba  maltwaten  filled  tba 
baalna  to  levels  higher  than  now.  Tbe  drain- 
age tbrongh  tba  St.  Lawrence  was  blocked 
for  thousands  of  years  by  tbe  Ice  sheet.  Oat- 
lets  for  tbe  excess  waters  were  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  tbe  Maumee  and  Iidlaml  Rivers 
and  tbe  Chicago,  Daa  Plalnea  and  nilnoU 
Rivers. 

.  Parallellnf  tba  ahoraa  of  Late  ftla  and 
IJlchlgan  today  can  be  seen  a  aerlea  of  ter- 
racaa  or  beach  ridges  which  marked  the  lake 
leveU  20,  40  and  flO  feet,  respectively,  above 
the  present  levels,  when  temporary  halta  In 
the  i*treat  of  the  Ice  Impounded  the  Lakes 
at  relatively  stable  levels  for  a  few  hundred 
years  at  a  time.  Many  of  the  preaent  roada 
fOUow  these  rldgaa  In  the  vicinities  of  Chi- 
cago and  Cleveland,  an  Inheriunce  from  the 
Indian  trails  and  early  wagon  roads  whtcb 
followed  tbe  elevated,  and  hence  relatively 
well  drained,  ridges  marking  the  postglacial 
beaches. 

THB   MAWT    CBOWTKO    TtXH* 

At  present,  the  drainage  basin  of  the 
Oreat  Lakaa  la  surprisingly  small  considering 
the  extent  of  these  Inland  saaa.  the  largest 
bodies  of  fresh  watar  In  tbe  world.  Although 
the  surface  of  tbe  Lakea  covers  96,000  square 
miles,  tbe  total  land  area  of  the  drainage 
basin  Is  only  about  300,000  square  miles. 
Most  of  the  rivers  entering  tbe  Lakes  are 
therefore  short,  but  In  spite  of  that  many  of 
them  are  bordered  by  Intensive  urban  and 
Industrial  development  producing  waste,  a 
high  proportion  of  which  Is  untreated.  Con- 
sequently pollution  has  became  a  major 
problem,  especially  in  the  southern  portions 
of  all  the  Lakea  except  Superior. 

Moat  of  the  Lakes  are  relatively  abaUow. 
The  average  depth  rangea  from  437  feet  In 
Lake  Superior  to  58  feet  in  Lake  Erie.  Maxi- 
mum depths  In  the  five  Oreat  Lakes  range 
from  1.333  feet  In  Superior  to  210  feet  In 
Brle.  These  shallow  depths  make  the  lakes 
treacherous.  Frequent  storms  can  produce 
turbulence  very  quickly:  many  are  the  ves- 
sels which  have  left  port  never  to  arrive  at 
their  destinations.  The  turbulence  also  pro- 
duces shore  erosion  problems.  Along  tbe 
soutb  shore  of  Lake  Brie,  for  example,  houses 
have  been  undermined  and  fallen  Into  the 
lake  as  recently  as  this  year.  The  preserva- 
tion of  beaches  la  a  major  challenge,  partic- 
ularly In  and  near  the  large  metropolitan 
centers  where  recreational  demands  are 
greataat. 

The  many  confllcta  among  the  potential 
uses  of  the  lakaahorea  constitute  challenges 
throughout  the  region.  UrbanlzaUon  and  In- 
dustrlallzaUon  have  Increased  the  pressures 
to  alienate  much  of  tbe  lake  shoreline  from 
public  access,  particularly  from  southeastern 
Wisconsin  to  northweatem  New  York.  The 
recent  creation  of  a  National  Lakeshore  in 
tba  Indiana  Dunes  area,  to  forestall  further 
industrial  development  as  typified  by  the 
Bethlehem  and  Midwest  steel  plants  at  Bums 
Harbor,  represents  only  a  partial  cease  flre 
in  the  continuing  battie  to  preserve  some  of 
tbe  recreational  amenities  of  one  of  the  few 
remaining  untouched  areas  within  easy  reach 
of  a  metropolitan  population. 

Appropriations  for  land  acquisition  are 
small  and  slow  In  coming  from  year  to  year: 
there  Is.  on  the  other  hand,  continuing  pres- 
sure for  encroachments  by  industry,  rail- 
roads and  residential  developments  upon  the 
lands  designated  for  Inclusion  within  the 
National  Lakeshore.  The  Sleeping  Bear  Na- 
tional Lakeshore  on  the  north-eastern  shore 
of  Lake  Michigan,  similarly,  has  not  yet  been 
fully  won  and  the  pressures  there  are  some- 
what the  same,  IX  leaa  intensive,  aa  those  In 
Indiana. 

Kren  within  tba  dtlea,  constant  battles 
must  be  fought  by  tbe  advocates  of  public 
recreational  and  conaervatlonal  usea  of  tbe 
lakesbores.  In  Chicago,  such  public  uses  of 


tbe  lakefront  as  a  water  filtration  plant  and 
an  exhibition  ball  met  with  violent  and  pro- 
tracted— but  tinaucoaaaful — objections  and 
litigation.  Tbe  propoaed  island  airport  In 
Lake  Michigan  faces  the  same  kind  of  bat- 
tle, although  a  somewhat  similar  proposal 
for  an  offshore  island  airport  In  Lake  Krie 
opposite  downtown  Cleveland  baa,  so  far, 
met  with  less  vigorous  opp>08lt1on. 

It  Is  interesting,  and  perhaps  significant,  to 
note  the  difference  among  Oreat  Lakes  cities 
in  their  attitudes  toward  lakeshore  develop- 
ment. Chicago  baa  held  the  lakeshore  tra- 
ditionally for  public  recreational  and  park 
uses:  thU  was  afllrmed  by  the  Montgomery 
Ward  decision,  which  saved  the  downtown 
lakefront  aa  Orant  Park,  and  the  Bumham 
Plan  of  1909.  which  proposed  a  nearly  con- 
tinuous park  development  for  20  mllee,  most 
of  which  was  subaequenUy  carried  out.  In 
CWcago,  however,  even  the  Bumham  Plan 
did  not  preclude  Industrial  and  port  develop- 
ment in  the  vicinities  of  tbe  Chicago  and 
Calumet  River  entrances. 

Milwaukee,  unlike  Chicago,  has  primarily 
Industrial  development,  including  a  major 
port,  near  the  downtown  area,  but  it  has 
noteworthy  lakefront  parks  to  the  north  and 
south  of  tbe  shores  Immediately  contiguous 
to  downtown.  Detroit  baa  proceeded  with  a 
massive  urban  renewal  program  to  reclaim 
Its  downtown  river-front  as  a  civic  asset  al- 
though most  of  Its  river-front  Is  devoted  to 
Industry.  Nevertheless,  Belle  Isle  Park  Is  a 
fine  spot  for  recreational  use.  Cleveland  has 
very  little  lakefront  park  or  recreational  de- 
velopment; Its  lakeshore  Is  largely  occupied 
by  port  terminals,  private  residences  and  an 
easy  to  reacb  but  space-taking  downtown 
airport. 

In  each  city  and  metropolitan  area  the 
conflicts  are  eternal  among  the  potential 
users  of  that  scarce  commodity,  lakefront 
land.  They  should  be  solved  In  the  light  of 
local  attitudes  and  traditions.  The  demands, 
of  course,  are  for  recreational.  Industrial  and 
residential  usee,  sometimes  with  conflicts 
within  the  user  groups,  as  for  instance  be- 
tween advocates  of  active  recreation  service 
dense  populations  and  those  who  want  pas- 
sive low  density  recreation  and  conservation. 
There  are  many  other  unresolved  issues 
involving  the  Oreat  Lakes.  Although  an  un- 
easy truce  has  been  reached  on  the  amount 
of  water  to  be  diverted  from  Lake  Michigan 
over  the  drainage  divide  Into  the  Mississippi 
Basin  m  order  to  flush  out  the  sewage  of 
metropolitan  Chicago,  tbere  is  no  way  of 
knowing  when  that  issue  may  come  up  again; 
It  Is  more  a  political  than  a  hydrologlcal 
matter.  The  Oreat  Lakes  cities  and  shipping 
Interests  want  maximum  depths  In  the 
harbors  and  connecting  channels  for  most 
economic  use  of  the  shipping  capacity;  the 
City  of  Chicago  and  the  Inland  waterway 
barge  Industry  want  maximum  flow  In  the 
diversion  canals  through  Chicago  and  across 
tbe  divide. 

At  present  the  diversion  Is  limited  to  1.500 
cubic  feet  per  second  on  an  annual  average, 
plus  an  approximately  equal  volume  for  local 
use.  With  this  diversion,  the  levels  of  Lake 
Michigan  and  Lake  Huron,  which  are  the 
same,  are  lowered  2'/i  inchee  at  most  over 
roughly  an  11 -year  period,  as  contrasted  to  an 
irregular  cyclical  fluctuation  of  more  than 
8  feet.  Actually,  the  diversion  of  two  rivers 
north  of  Lake  Superior  Into  that  lake  sup- 
plies the  Great  Lakes  system  with  consider- 
ably more  water  than  is  diverted  out  at  Chi- 
cago, 

Another  pending  Issue  is  the  future  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway:  Should  tolls  be 
continued.  Increased  or  eliminated?  At  pres- 
ent, the  Canadian  and  U.S.  Seaway  authori- 
ties, the  latter  responsible  for  only  28  percent 
of  the  benefits  and  receiving  28  percent  of 
the  tolls,  are  Increasing  the  rates  gradually. 

The  Welland  Canal,  entirely  within  Canada 
and  a  part  of  the  Seaway  system,  has  simi- 
larly lncr?aslng  tolls,  much  to  the  consterna- 
tion of  the  shippers  on  the  short  coal  run 
between  Lal;e  Erie  and  Lake  Ontario  ports. 
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for  whom  the  canal  transit  rapraaents  a  dla- 
proporttonately  high  part  of  tba  voyage  coat. 
The  Seaway  proper,  although  tralBc  la  now 
approaching  the  optlmlatlc  preopenlng  pro- 
jectlona,  la  barely  paying  ita  currant  oper- 
ating expenses  and  Is  not  meeting  Ita  long- 
term  obligations. 

THX    THRKATB    FKOlf    OTHXB    QtT*ima 

Many  quarters  in  both  Canada  and  the  US 
favor  complete  refinancing  and  elimination 
of  toll  charges  In  line  with  the  traditional 
tollfree  policy  for  domartio  waterwaya  within 
the  US.  They  point  out  that  uae  of  the  con- 
necting channels  between  the  Oreat  Lakea 
is  free  of  charge,  even  though  the  US  has 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  Invested  In 
thoae  Improvamenta. 

The  Seaway  Itself  requlraa  improTemant  If 
it  is  to  remain  important.  Ita  37-foot  channel 
dj>l>^  i^tM  Inadequate  from  the  beginning: 
An  ever  decreasing  pn^Mrtlon  of  the  world's 
fleet  can  navigate  It  aa  the  average  size  of 
vessels  Increases.  Now,  moat  ocean  ahlpa  can- 
not enter  the  Oreat  Lakea,  or,  U  they  do, 
cannot  carry  full  cargoes.  Already,  the  US 
and  Canada  have  autborlaed  studies  of  poasl- 
ble  parallel  waterways,  both  at  tbe  Niagara 
escarpment  and  along  tbe  St.  Lawrence. 
Technological  and  economic  developments, 
both  m  maritime  and  In  land  transportation, 
demand  that  decisions  relative  to  the  Seaway, 
the  connecting  channels  and  the  Great  Lakes 
ports  cannot  long  be  deferred  If  this  water- 
ways system  Is  to  keep  its  Importance. 

The  bulk  commodity  traffic  Is  seriously 
threatened  by  \inlt  trains,  which  offer  rates 
competitive  with  those  for  water  transpor- 
tation. Already,  unit  trains  compete  with 
lake/rail  shipments  between  the  coal  fields 
of  West  Virginia  and  the  utility  plants  and 
industries  of  the  Oreat  Lakes,  bypassing  the 
lake  shipping  and  threatening  the  ooal  traffic 
through  the  ports  of  Cleveland,  Sandusky 
and  e^>eclally  Toledo.  Similarly,  all-rail  unit 
train  rates  between  Illinois  and  Kentucky 
coal  fields  and  destinations  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Michigan  challenge  the  coal  traffic 
through  the  Port  of  Chicago.  Grain  traffic 
from  the  Oreat  Lakes'  hinterland  to  both 
eastern  and  overseas  destinations  is  also  vul- 
nerable to  the  oompetltlon  of  unit  train 
export  rates  by  all-rail  routes. 

In  the  long  run,  the  coal  traffic  Itself  will 
meet  competition  from  solids  pipeline  move- 
ments, now  technically  available,  and  from 
Increased  adoption  of  atomic  fuels  Instead 
of  coal.  The  Iron  ore  traffic  Is  challenged  by 
new  technologies.  Including  more  efficient  use 
of  plant  Inputs  and  concentration  of  tbe  ores, 
such  as  taoonlte.  at  or  necur  the  sources.  The 
signlflcant  Increase  of  Iron  content  per  ton 
of  ore  shipped  on  tbe  Lakes  may  proportion- 
ately reduce  the  tonnage  to  be  transported — 
though  this  may  possibly  be  overcome  by  a 
general  expansion  of  the  Iron  and  steel  pro- 
duction In  the  region.  The  Oreat  Lakea  grain 
traffic  Is  influenced  by  changes  In  foreign  aid 
policies  and  by  Increasing  demands  In  tbe 
domestic  markets,  particularly  in  tbe  West. 

The  general  cargo  overseas  traffic  of  the 
Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  route  may  also 
suffer  from  technological  and  economic 
changes.  A  good  part  of  this  traffic  Is  imported 
steel,  which  is  sublect  to  competition  from 
Increasing  US  production  and  also  Is  In  in- 
creasing demand  overseas,  closer  to  the  pro- 
ducing areas.  Changes  In  tariffs  could  con- 
ceivably greatly  reduce  or  even  terminate 
this  traffic.  Manufactured  goods,  moving  in 
both  directions  face  changes  In  Interna- 
tional trade  policies  and  also  In  transport 
technology  and  rates.  Already,  contalnerlza- 
tlon  looms  as  a  major  threat. 

The  high-speed  container  ships  seek  the 
fastest  possible  turnaround  and  their  oper- 
ators are  unwilling  to  place  them  on  tbe 
much  slower  runs  In  the  Lakes.  Most  such 
vessels.  In  fact,  are  too  large,  and  ships 
small  enough  to  enter  the  Lakes  would  lose 
some  of  the  essential  efficiency.  Some  of  the 


few  major  lake  ports  with  subctaatlal  gen- 
eral cargo  trafllo — among  them  Chicago, 
Milwaukee,  Cleveland  and  Toronto — are  be- 
ginning to  make  vigorous  tf  orts  to  supple- 
ment the  oontalner  trafllo  on  general  cargo 
veasela  with  provision  for  more  efficient  han- 
dling of  containers  at  the  ports,  but  tbere 
Is  conatderable  doubt  that  full-container 
els  will   ever  be  significant  In  the  St. 


Lawrence  Seaway  trade. 

THX    CEULLENGK   TO    WINTER 

Winter  Imposes  limitations  on  the  use  of 
tbe  waterways.  The  Lakes  rarely  freeze  over 
but  tbe  rivers,  connecting  channels  and  ports 
are  closed  for  about  four  months  each  year. 
All  Interlake  movements  terminate;  only  a 
few  services  are  maintained,  such  as  the 
Lake  Michigan  car  ferry  services  connecting 
the  west  shore  ports  In  Wisconsin  with  the 
eastern  railroad  network,  thereby  enabling 
rail  shipments  to  bypass  the  congested  Chi- 
cago terminal  area.  Also,  during  some  winters, 
coal  continuea  to  be  transijorted  between 
Toledo  and  the  ports  along  the  Detroit  and 
St.  Clair  Rivers. 

But  for  the  most  part  winter  Is  a  period  of 
Inactivity:  a  time  for  vacatloiu  for  the  crews 
and  for  maintenance  and  reptalrs  of  the  ves- 
sels, which  keeps  the  Oreat  Lakes  shipyards 
busy.  The  bulk  fleet  lays  up  In  the  Culahoga, 
Calvunet.  Klnlcklnnlc  and  other  rivers  around 
tbe  Lakes.  Some  boats  are  used  for  vrlnter 
storage  of  grain,  thus  getting  an  early  start 
In  the  spring  and  augmenting  the  many  ele- 
vators which  are  distinctive  features  of  many 
of  the  Great  Lakes  ports.  Huge  stockpiles  of 
ore,  coal  and  limestone  characterize  the  land- 
scape of  the  lower  Lakes'  Industrial  areas  In 
early  winter;  by  spring  they  are  consumed. 

Interlake  ahlpping  has  adapted  well  to  the 
seasonaUty,  but  for  the  saltles  the  situation 
Is  different.  These  can  operate  elsewhere  dur- 
ing the  winter.  Many  of  the  cargo  liners  are 
assigned  to  other  routes,  others  are  chartered 
out  for  worldwide  tramping.  The  same 
freighters  that  in  late  summer  and  fall  load 
wheat  at  Duluth,  Port  William  or  Port  Arthur 
may  be  seen  some  months  later  loading  In 
the  River  Plate  In  South  America  or  the 
Spencer  Gulf  In  Australia.  Since  the  open- 
ing of  the  enlarged  Seaway,  marine  archi- 
tects have  developed  the  "hermaphrodite," 
which  combines  some  of  tbe  features  of 
Great  Lakes  bulk  carriers  and  ocean  vessels, 
making  them  efficient  within  the  Lakes  and 
on  the  oceans  as  well. 

There  Is  currently  great  interest  In  extend- 
ing the  season  on  the  Lakes.  The  Port  of 
Montreal,  until  a  few  years  ago  closed  dur- 
ing the  winter,  now  has  all-year  service  by 
ocean-going  ships.  This  Is  made  possible  by 
a  combination  of  vessels  especially  strength- 
ened for  Ice  navigation  and  improved  meth- 
ods of  reporting  Ice  conditions  In  the  lower 
river  and  Gulf,  including  the  use  of  pictures 
from  orbiting  satellites.  More  efficient  Ice- 
breakers may  help  prolong  the  season;  the 
Coast  Guard  has  been  bringing  In  some  each 
spring  and  fall  which  normally  opverate  in  the 
Polar  regions.  In  the  future,  artificially  cre- 
ated turbulence  to  prevent  formation  of  Ice 
at  critical  places  may  be  possible. 

Already,  the  season  has  been  extended  by 
as  much  as  10  days  at  each  end;  in  the  early 
years  of  tbe  Seaway  It  was  open  between 
April  15  and  December  1;  now  It  opens  at 
least  a  week  earlier  and  closes  as  late  as 
December  15  In  some  years.  Transatlantic 
freighters  thus  can  often  get  an  additional 
round  trip  during  the  season.  But  above 
Montreal,  the  locks  are  stlU  drained  for  re- 
pairs during  the  winter. 

THXBX    MIX   PROBLEMS;    TRXSX   ARE    PROSPECTS 

The  enlargement  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way, having  more  or  less  effectively  con- 
verted tbe  Great  Lakes  from  a  continental 
to  an  International  waterway,  has  also  cre- 
ated a  number  of  International  Issues  and 
intensified  existing  ones.  Following  the  War 
of  1813,  international  agreements  relative  to 


the  Oreat  I^kes  were  entered  into.  One  such 
normally  prohibits  armed  naval  craft  within 
the  Lakes  excepts  for  Lake  Michigan,  the  only 
one  entirely  within  the  UJB.;  others  relate  to 
tbe  location  of  the  International  boundary 
(there  Is  a  Boundary  Commission),  fishing 
rights  and  navigation  practices. 

Between  V3.  Great  Lakes  ports,  as  be- 
tween our  coastal  ports,  revenue  traffic  Is 
limited  to  vessels  of  U.S.  registry.  Between 
Canadian  ports,  on  the  other  hand,  traffic 
Is  open  to  vessels  registered  anywhere  In  the 
British  Commonwealth.  Since  low  cost  opera- 
tion by  crews  based  overseas  can  compete 
with  higher  cost  Canadian  vessels,  there  has 
long  been  controversy  within  Canada  as  to 
whether  Internal  traffic  should  be  limited  to 
vessels  of  Canadian  registry.  Between  U.S. 
and  Canadian  ports,  trade  Is  International, 
hence  legally  open  to  vessels  registered  any- 
where. Each  season,  a  few  saltles  enter  the 
Lakes  In  spring,  trade  Internationally  across 
the  Lakes  and  leave  In  the  fall. 

Bills  have  been  Introduced  In  Cong^reas  and 
In  Parliament  from  time  to  time  to  limit 
U.S.  and  Canadian  Internal  Lakes  trade  to 
vessels  registered  In  these  two  countries  only. 
Such  enactment  would,  at  least  In  the  short 
run,  be  of  greater  benefit  to  Canadian  than 
to  VS.  craft,  for  the  overwhelming  propor- 
tion of  this  Internal  traffic  Is  carried  In 
Candlan  vessels.  The  reason  for  this  Is  tbe 
somewhat  lower  costs  of  construction  and 
operation  In  Canada  and  also  because  of  tbe 
more  generous  ptollcy  of  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment In  subsidizing  the  building  of  lake 
boats.  U.S.  shipping  and  steel  companies  In 
the  area  have  built  and  registered  many 
vessels  In  Canada  In  order  to  get  a  share 
of  the  relatively  lucrative  ore  and  grain 
trades,  but  of  course,  their  vessels  are  barred 
from  carrying  cargo  btween  U.S.  ports.  The 
largest  and  newest  Great  Lakes  bulk  carriers 
ae  almost  all  Canadian  registered,  while  most 
of  the  U.S.  boats  are  obsolete. 

Commercial  fisheries  on  the  Oreat  Lakes, 
long  threatened  by  tbe  decline  of  desirable 
species  due  both  to  pollution  and  the  in- 
roads of  the  lamprey,  which  eutered  the 
Lakes  from  salt  water  through  the  former 
St.  Lawrence  and  Welland  Canal  system, 
has  a  somewhat  brighter  future  today  than 
It  did  a  few  years  ago.  The  current  Interest 
and  activity  in  pollution  control  promise 
some  results,  aniL^ew  species  of  fish  have 
recently  been  Introduced  with  at  least  short- 
run  success.  Most  spectacular  of  these  Is 
the  coho  salmon  which  seems  to  be  thriving 
in  the  Lakes  and  has,  among  other  things, 
stimulated  sports  fishing,  especially  in  Lake 
Michigan,  The  commercial  catch  of  other 
species  has  ceased  to  decline  in  recent  years 
and  is  even   increasing  In  some  Instances. 

The  problems  of  the  Oreat  Lakes  are 
many,  but  there  Is  growing  Interest  In  and 
support  of  research,  hopefully  leading  to- 
ward solution  of  at  least  some  of  them.  Sev- 
eral major  universities  on  both  sides  of  the 
border  have  established  centers  or  Institutes 
for  study  of  these  problems,  among  them 
Mlcbigran  State  University,  tbe  University  of 
Toronto  and  the  University  of  Wisconsin- 
Milwaukee.  The  Great  Lakes  Commission,  an 
interstate  organization  based  at  Ann  Arbon 
Issues  newsletters  and  bibliographies  relative 
to  Oreat  Lakes  activities  and  research;  a  new 
f>erlodlcal,  Limnos.  Is  devoted  to  the  subject 
of  research  on  Great  Lakes  problems. 

The  Oreat  Lakes  continue  to  form  the 
main  axis  of  the  nodal  region  of  the  north- 
eastern U.S.  and  southeastern  Canada:  the 
belt  containing  the  greatest  concentration 
of  population  and  commercial/industrial 
activity  in  each  of  the  two  countries.  Pur- 
thermore.  the  U.S.  and  Canada  are  each 
other's  best  customers,  with  tremendous 
movements  of  iron  ore.  coal,  paper  ^d  man- 
ufactured goods  of  great  variety  across  and 
around  the  Lakes.  The  Seaway,  together  with 
improved  overland  transportation  by  high- 
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vmy,  nU  Mid  both  In  oomtabutloa.  offtra 
npld  acccM  to  world  auurkeU:  tb«  nilnou 
L*kM-to-Oulf  wmtarway,  oonn«ctlng  wltb 
tha  Lakes  at  Chicago,  offers  low  coet  bargv 
traaaportation.  thereby  lowering  the  over- 
land transport  coata  between  the  I<akee  and 
the  continental  Interior. 

Tha  proepecta  for  growth  and  for  an  Im- 
proved anTlronment  in  the  Lakes  region  are 
gMat.  but  ao  are  the  problems.  Their  solu- 
tknu  are  tirgently  necessary  if  the  poten- 
tials of  the  region  are  to  be  realized. 


ECOLOOT  :  TRK  iNTJiND  WATXm 

(By  PhUtp  H.  LawU.  Jr.) 
(Dots. — Professor  Lawla.  chairman  of  tha 
Department  of  Landscape  Architecture  and 
director  of  the  Bnvlronmental  Awareness 
Center.  School  of  Natural  Reeourees,  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  presently  Is  a  member  of 
the  American  Right  of  Way  Association  Com- 
mittee. A  panelist  on  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Natural  Beauty,  he  also  served 
as  co-chairman  of  the  Wisconsin  Oovemor's 
Conference  on  Natural  Beauty.) 

The  Inland  sea  now  serving  as  an  Interna- 
tional boundary  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  forms  the  largest  group  of  lakes 
m  the*WOrld. 

"  AltlWOgh  once  crystal  clear,  this  Oreat 
Lakes  canopy  has  recently  shown  signs  of 
severe  Illness  brought  about  by  such  pollu- 
tants as  acids,  oils,  cyanides,  phenols,  farm 
Insecticides,  fertilizers  and  weed  killers,  not 
to  mention  human  sewage.  While  major  pro- 
grams to  reverse  this  In-lake  water  quality 
trend  have  been  Initiated,  little  has  been 
done  by  the  design  professions  to  create  new 
three-dimensional  guidelines  for  shoreline 
development. 

Therefore,  we  may  restore  the  water  surface 
quality  and  at  the  same  time  allow  the  three- 
dimensional  quality  of  the  7,870  shoreline 
miles  to  be  destroyed. 

Looking  beneath  the  Oreat  Lake  canopy. 
It  is  apparent  that  the  elements  and  glacial 
action  through  the  ages  have  etched  a  tree- 
like design  pattern  on  the  face  of  the  land- 
scape The  flat  prairie  farmlands,  drlftless 
hills  and  expansive  northern  forests  have 
their  share  of  beauty,  but  It  Is  the  stream 
valleys,  bluffs,  ridges,  roaring  and  quiet 
waters,  mellow  wetlands  and  sandy  soils  com- 
bined in  elongated  patterns  that  provide 
outstanding  diversity,  tying  the  landscape 
together  in  regional  and  statewide  corridors. 
In  my  statewide  studies  I  have  called 
these  patterns  "environmental  corridors" 
which,  on  a  regional  scale,  are  tha  branchea 
of  the  mid-America  water  tree  and  offer  rich 
opportunities:  Once  inventoried  and 
mapped,  they  suggest  a  framework  for  total 
environmental  design,  if  protected  and  en- 
hanced, the  system  provides  a  source  of 
strength,  spiritual  and  physical  health  and 
wisdom  for  the  Individual,  in  addition  to 
open  space  for  recreation  and  enjoyment. 

By  mapping  the  water  tree  over  the  past  15 
years  and  Identifying  many  of  its  precise 
values,  the  first  goal  has  been  to  make  the 
people  of  mid-America  clearly  aware  that 
such  a  pattern  doea  exist  and  that.  If  pro- 
tected, it  can  and  must  serve  as  a  regional 
form-giver  for  all  future  land  uses. 

In  my  regional  studies,  200  additional 
natural  and  cultural  features  have  been  in- 
ventoried and  mapped  with  the  help  of  farm 
agents  and  soil  conservation  agents.  In  turn, 
these  local,  state  and  federal  representatives 
have  worked  closely  with  the  local  Inhabit- 
ants, the  voting  public  whose  awareness  of 
regional  design  values  are  critical  to  design 
Implementation. 

Perhaps  the  most  rewarding  result  of  these 
regional  resource  Inventories  haa  been  not  so 
much  the  success  of  working  with  local  peo- 
ple (the  mere  fact  of  involving  them  devel- 
ops a  greater  appreciation  of  landscape 
values):  rather,  by  plotting  water,  wetlands 
and  slopes  on  a  county-by-oounty  baals,  wa 


have  discovered  that  more  than  90  percent 
of  all  the  Indlvldoal  raaources  held  In  high 
esteem  by  the  Io(!al  p<^alatlon  also  He  with- 
in the  oorrldor  pattanu. 

Concentrated  pattams  of  such  diversity 
have  baan  eallad  raaoorta  nodaa,  which  oflar 
tha  greatest  flezlbQIty  in  aaaurlng  option* 
for  tha  future  for  both  envlronmantal  de- 
sires and  needs  of  the  mldweatamar.  Pro- 
tected and  developed  wisely,  these  nodes,  like 
fruit  on  tba  water  traa,  o0ar  an  anvlron- 
mantal  system  aa  a  baals  for  a  vsrla^  of 
buman  experlenoaa. 

As  critical  aa  Is  the  task  of  preserving  the 
water  tree  and  Its  resource  nodes  as  major 
form  determinants,  the  studies  have  Identi- 
fied numerous  other  landscape  patterns  that 
can  be  placed  In  the  category  of  where  not 
to  build.  These  are  outllnad  on  the  following 
pages. 

Quite  simply  stated,  certain  resource  pat- 
terns, even  If  developed  by  man,  offer  po- 
tential threats  to  his  life  and  well  being, 
while  others,  protected  and  enhanced,  can 
continue  to  provide  many  valuable  experi- 
ences for  living,  working  and  playing  In  both 
our  rural-regional  and  urban  environment. 
For  moet  of  the  U.S. -Canadian  landscape, 
these  patterns,  contrary  to  public  opinion, 
have  not  been  invantorled.  A  second  look  at 
our  national  record  in  providing  developers 
with  such  comprehensive  resource  data  Is 
very  much  in  order  today.  If  we  are  to  fit 
human  development  In  harmony  with  these 
landscape  patterns,  we  must  have  certain  re- 
source data  at  our  fingertips.  The  past  failure 
of  state  and  federal  agencies  to  develop  the 
support  and  the  programs  to  provide  this 
critical  information  for  planning  la  Just 
«ahort  of  an  International  disgrace. 

In  an  age  of  explosive  population,  a  second 
look  must  consider  these  form  determinants 
If  we  are  to  protect  and  create  a  balanced 
natural  and  buman  habitat  for  tomorrow.  As 
a  nation  we  have  been  too  prone  to  develop 
without  an  adequate  understanding  of  the 
landscape.  Detailed  topographic  and  soU 
mapping,  to  mention  but  two  critical  plan- 
ning resources,  are  still  not  avaUable  for 
major  sections  of  the  continent. 

Through  our  regional  studies  I  believe  we 
can  protect  these  major  patterns  and  still 
have  ample  areas  for  development.  Areas  out- 
side these  critical  environmental  patterns 
have  been  found  to  be  less  favored  by  accl- 
denu  of  nature  and  already  are  refiectlng  a 
heavier  Impact  by  man.  thus  making  them 
more  conducive  to  alteraUons  for  economic 
and  commercial  exploitation,  transportation, 
urban  development,  farming  and  similar 
actlviues. 

I  would  at  least  say  that  once  the  form  de- 
termlnanu  are  known,  we  are  in  a  much 
better  position  to  make  wise  compromises  If 
we  are  forced  to  build  within  their  bound- 
aries. Entirely  too  much  human  impact  Is  ' 
occurring  with  little  or  no  imderstandlng  of 
the  carrying  capacity  of  the  given  site. 

If  we  are  to  preserve  the  Inland  water  tree 
and  the  landscape  values  between  Its 
branches,  we  must  go  even  further  in  devel- 
oping new  two-  and  three-dimensional  guide- 
lines for  directing  human  impact  within  their 
fringe  area.  It  Is  one  thmg  to  identify  the 
outstanding  water  systems  and  to  develop 
water  pollution  programs  for  their  protecUon, 
and  quite  another  to  guide  three  dimensional 
design  on  the  shoreline  that  refrain*  from 
being  visual-functional  pollution. 

As  designers  we  must  convince  the  grow- 
ing body  of  citizen*  interested  In  stiff  water 
pollution  laws  that  It  1*  going  to  take  a 
greater  task  than  merely  preserving  water 
quality:  that  one  cannot  separate  the  water 
surface  from  shoreline  uses  and  expect  to 
have  a  three-dimensional  water  corridor  re- 
flecting environmental  quality. 

This  then  becomes  a  major  challenge  to  all 
designers,  form-giving  environmentalists  or 
whatever  we  choose  to  call  ourselves. 
How  can  you  daalgn  an  environmental  sys- 
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tern  that  permits  a  cow  to  drink  from  the 
stream  without  creating  sarlou*  shoreline 
Impact  and  erosion  that  destroys  water  qua]. 
Ity?  How  can  we  as  form  givers  review  the 
full  range  of  land  usee  from  wilderness,  rec- 
reational, historical,  farming.  Industrial, 
commercial,  residential,  institutional  and 
civic  to  movement  systems  such  as  highways 
hiking  trails,  utlUty  lines,  etc.? 

At  a  conference  that  I  attended  In  London 
entitled  "Countryside  1070,"  It  was  discov- 
ered that,  although  the  English  have  not  in- 
ventoried their  natural  tmd  cultural  values  as 
one  would  expect,  they  have  classified  their 
human  impacts  on  the  rural  scene.  Dr.  E.  M. 
Nicholson  and  A.  W.  Oolllng  In  an  earlier 
meeting  suggested  that  while  many  discus- 
sions and  analyses  have  been  made  of  various 
parts  of  the  problem  of  human  Impacts  on 
the  countryside,  it  appeared  that  no  really 
comprehensive  list  and  description  were 
available.  Then  they  proceeded  to  create  a 
chart  Identifying  all  activities  and  operations 
having  Impact  on  the  landscape,  area  or  land 
type  affected,  nature  of  effects  su-lsing,  inci- 
dence Ome.  space,  degree,  parties  interested 
and  examples  of  problems  and  possible  solu- 
tions. 

In  conclusion,  the  two  men  pointed  out 
that  the  chart  wa*  a  tool  for  overall  survey, 
for  tracing  relationships  and  for  putting 
particular  Impacts  or  other  factors  in  per- 
spective One  of  the  broad  points  which 
seemed  to  emerge  from  all  this  was  the 
heterogeneous  nature  of  the  activities  and 
operations  responsible  for  Impacts  on  the 
countryside  and  the  apparent  lack  of  aware- 
ness among  those  concerned. 

To  seek  an  optimum  environment  through 
awareness  programs,  then,  requires  not  only 
a  better  understanding  of  the  diverse  land- 
scape patterns  and  the  nattire  of  human  Im- 
pacts but  also  a  much  batter  understanding 
of  man's  environmental  needs.  Our  Environ- 
mental Awareness  Center  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  stresses  that  research  findings 
have  Identified  relationships  between  the 
physical  environmental  and  human  perform- 
ance: that  physiological  health  and  psycho- 
logical well  being  are  affected  by  environmen- 
tal variables:  and  that  social  behavior  Is  In- 
fiuenced  by  enabling  elements  of  the  physical 
environment.  Much  still  remains  to  be  done 
in  giving  design  interpretation  to  these  many 
physiological  and  psychological  factors. 

Recognizing  that  the  time,  talent  and 
funds  needed  to  obtain  such  comprehensive 
environmental  data  by  traditional  means  is 
inconsistent  with  practical  situations  de- 
manding Integrated  development  at  various 
scales  and  that  there  1*  the  added  problem  of 
keeping  current  such  project  Inventories.  It 
Is  time  we  seriously  consider  solution*  to 
these  critical  problem*. 

Aerial  photography  has  been  Investigated 
sufllclently  to  Indicate  that,  although  far 
from  Ideal,  It  clearly  offers  one  of  the  best 
hopes  for  efficient  data  collection.  It  promises 
results  in  a  realistic  time  span  at  a  coet  that 
Is  m  proper  proportion  to  each  Inventory 
phase.  An  even  more  promising  inventory  tool 
Is  the  nonconventlonal  airborne  sensor.  Such 
a  system  placed  in  a  stationary  satellite  might 
provide  not  only  ctirrent  data  but,  linked  to 
a  regional  computer  graphic  system,  offers 
new  and  changing  patterns  as  they  evolve. 
Identifying  in  any  manner  the  moet  out- 
standing natural  and  human  values  does  not, 
of  course,  assure  their  protection  and  wise 
development.  Techniques  must  be  developed 
for  presenting  these  environmental  studies 
to  the  general  public  in  conceptual  and  plc- 
torul  form. 

Until  clear  pictures  and  concepts  about 
man  and  his  environment,  the  problems, 
potentials  and  casual  relationships  are  dis- 
seminated and  become  part  of  the  common 
stock  of  knowledge,  there  can  be  little 
progress  In  guiding  human  Impact  in 
harmony  with  identified  natural  and  cul- 
tural value  patterns. 


Raomt  atftanMB  in  audlo-vlanU  preaanta- 
turn  b«vv  davalapad  a'  more  direct  relation - 
slnpnlMtween  fh*  subject  and  educational 
mateHal*.  Nothing  short  of  exploring  these 
new  dioramas,  three-dimensional  movies, 
computer-programmed  slides  and  think 
tanks  will  do  if  we  are  to  develop  environ- 
mental awareness. 

By  integrating  a  broad  scientlfie  and  per- 
ceptual understanding  of  otir  mldwestem 
landscapes,  human  Impacts  and  needs,  new 
Inventory  tools  and  imaginative  regional 
awareness  centers  with  social,  economic, 
political  and  legal  planning  concepts,  much 
can  be  done  to  create  a  new  design  form.  The 
form  which  will  evolve  from  this  deeper  tm- 
derstandlng  -will  not  likely  be  arbitrary  or 
perceived;  rather.  It  will  be  a  functional  ex- 
pression consistent  with  the  Inherent  needs 
of  man  and  his  environment. 

Economics:  Tbx  Sma  Towakd  Obowth 
(By  Paul  W.  Bears) 

(NoTX. — Mr.  Beers  Is  director  of  urban 
studies  of  Economic  Research  Associate*,  has 
just  completed  six  years  as  a  planner-econo- 
mist in  the  Chicago  area,  and  is  past  director 
of  the  Metropolitan  Chicago  Section,  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Planners.) 

The  motivations  behind,  and  the  nature 
of,  the  multlfaeeted  development  of  the 
Oreat  Lakes  region  have  shifted  extensively 
with  time  and  space.  The  emphasis  wa*  al- 
ternately on  exploration,  religion,  militariza- 
tion, politics  (Including  geopolitics),  coloni- 
zation, commerce,  exploitation,  settlement 
and  combinations  thereof.  EUich  of  these 
phases  was  accompanied  by  varying  degree* 
of  economic  development  of  the  area  and  Its 
resource  base. 

Little  of  the  region's  resources  was  used 
from  the  time  of  the  wanderings  of  Mar- 
quette and  Joliet  through  the  mid-continent 
colonial  maneuverings  of  France  and  England 
and  well  on  into  the  19th  century.  The 
chief  assets  of  the  colonial  times  seemed  to 
be  its  waterway  transportation  system,  with 
the  continuing  hope  for  a  northwest  pas- 
sage, and  Just  the  sheer  amount  of  land 
belonging  to  a  far-off  throne. 

The  resources  of  the  region  went  virtually 
untapped  until  full-scale  settlement  began 
and  farming  became  more  than  a  scattered 
subslstance  operation  on  tha  frontier.  In 
some  cases  mining  preceded  other  types  of 
development  such  as  In  the  copper  areas  of 
Upper  Michigan  and  the  lead  and  zinc  mines 
of  northwest  nUnols  and  southwest  Wis- 
consin. However,  they  were  the  exceptions, 
and  the  scale  of  even  these  activities  wa* 
minor  when  compared  with  what  was  to 
come  a*  the  region  became  America's  agri- 
cultural-industrial heartland,  with  a  rail 
transportation  system  complementing  the 
natural  waterways  of  the  Oreat  Lake*  and 
regional  rivers. 

The  early  settlers  going  beyond  the  hills 
and  valleys  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia  imposed  the  Jeffersonlan  geometries 
on  the  plains  of  the  Middle  West  and  began 
cultivating  the  staple  wheat.  Neither  the 
form  nor  the  function  wa*  Ideal,  but  each 
provided  a  base  on  which  the  region  could 
develop  rapidly  in  intensity  and  extent. 

Farms  producing  more  than  could  be  con- 
sumed within  the  family  spurred  the  devel- 
opment of  railroads,  bulk  transfer  points, 
Oreat  Lakes  shipping  and  an  agricultural 
Implement  industry.  All  of  these  served  as  a 
basis  for  the  Integrated  economic  speciali- 
zation that  characterized  the  early  prosperity 
and  continuing  \iabillty  of  the  region. 

Minneapolis- St.  Paul,  Chicago  and  Buffalo 
grew  as  urban  centers  serving  their  agricul- 
tural hinterlands  through  the  shipment  and 
trans-shipment  of  farm  produce  on  the  Great 
Lakes  and  its  waterway*.  Chicago  not  only 
served  its  hinterland  but  the  region  and  the 
world  through  It*  early  start  in  the  agricul- 
tural machinery  manufacture.  While  the 
Windy  City  wa*  a  leader  In  the  field.  It  was 


the  talent*  developed  in  area  blacksmith 
8hoi>s.  combined  with  the  skill*  from  Europe, 
that  also  brought  about  the  early  manufac- 
turing pre-eminence  of  Milwaukee,  Oary,  De- 
troit, Pitt8b\irgh,  among  others. 

Fortunately,  nature  had  provided  the  ores 
and  fuels  within  the  region  to  permit  the 
basic  Industrial  growth,  and  the  Oreat  Lakes 
the  mean*  of  bringing  these  bulky  products 
together.  Duluth  Is  a  prime,  unencumbered 
example  of  an  urban  community  which  was 
established  and  grew  through  the  shipment 
of  the  agricultural  (grain)  and  Industrial 
raw  materials  (Iron  ore)  which  so  typify 
the  region. 

The  economic  base  of  the  regton  today  Is  a 
creature  of  it*  past  but  not  of  the  past.  Agri- 
culture remains  fundamental,  although 
wheat  has  long  since  departed  to  the  west. 
Heavy  industry  still  build*  Its  power-gen- 
erating equipment  here:  earthmovers  are  as- 
sembled m  quantities  and  with  skills  un- 
matched elsewhere;  and  automobiles  and  De- 
troit remain  synonymous. 

Other  regions  have  now  arrived  at  eco- 
nomic specialization  that  is  intrareglonal 
as  well  as  interregional.  Thus  Oreen  Bay 
paper  and  Toledo  glass  are  seen  everywhere, 
but  they  may  be  manufactured,  packaged 
and /or  assembled  Into  units  In  Georgia. 
Modern  processing  and  transp<»i;atlon  have 
wiped  out  some  of  the  early  economic  ad- 
vantages of  resources  location  and  access 
which  the  Oreat  Lakes  had  previously  en- 
joyed. 

Economic  projections  for  the  region  are 
optimistic.  Nevertheless,  future  growth  Is 
not  likely  to  happen  In  the  proportions 
attainable  in  the  newly  developing  economic 
frontiers  of  this  country,  especially  In  many 
of  the  types  of  manufacturing  previously 
unique  to  the  Great  Lakes.  Sales  and  service 
industries  and  occupations  continue  to  In- 
crease In  relative  Importance  In  the  region  as 
elsewhere  In  the  nation.  Continuing  growth 
remains  the  likely  prospect;  however,  dra- 
matic upturn*  would  seem  to  be  depend- 
ent on  regional  reassessment  and  realloca- 
tion of  resources. 

With  Its  pioneer  beginnings,  beautiful — 
but  not  spectacular — surroundings  and  a 
wide-open  frontier  available  to  the  west,  the 
people  of  the  Great  Lakes  region  were  not 
conditioned  early  to  the  conservation  of 
their  natural  environment.  This  heritage, 
plus  the  area's  function  as  the  nation's  agri- 
cultural and  Industrial  backbone  through 
two  World  Wars  and  continuing  conflicts 
since,  have  Introduced  practices  that  have 
depleted  and  exhausted  resources.  Increased 
costs  and  threatened  the  health  and  welfare 
of  It*  population. 

This  Is  not  a  new  phenomenon  for  the 
region.  The  cutover  of  the  northern  Great 
Lakes  forests  had  been  completed  by  1910. 
Enlightened  self-interest  has  restored  these 
forests  for  paper  and  pulp  usage;  however, 
the  extensive  hardwoods  stand*  and  related 
furniture  Industries  have  not  been  restored. 
The  original  rich  ores  of  the  Mesabl  Iron 
Range  have  been  exhausted,  necessitating 
the  use  of  a  more  expensive  taconlte  ben- 
eficlatlon  process  or  the  Import  of  ores  from 
Labrador  and  Venezuela. 

These  are  well-known  examples  of  re- 
source depletion,  renewal  and  relatively  rea- 
sonable substitution.  Yet  resource  depletion 
for  short-run  economic  gain  continues. 

Abuses  of  air,  land  and  water  resources 
abound  throughout  the  region.  The  air  pol- 
lution of  northeastern  Illlnols-northwestem 
Indiana  Is  all  too  typical  also  of  such  cities 
as  Detroit,  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh.  The 
strip  mines  and  quarries  without  restora- 
tive requirements  cannot  b3  Justified  In  light 
of  present  and  projected  public  and  private 
land  needs.  Pollution  exists  In  moet  of  the 
area's  water  bodies.  Lake  Erie  and  the  Fox 
and  Maumee  Rivers  are  among  the  most 
obvious  of  this  short-sighted  approach  to 
resource  use.  Industries  and  muxaclpalltles 


which  require  a  supply  of  fresh  water  often 
are  the  most  blatant  polluters  of  the  lakes 
and  streams. 

Not  all  such  relations  are  as  obvious.  The 
accompanying  sketches  show  how  over  time 
the  ecology  and  availability  of  a  Oreat  Lakes 
dunes  area  can  be  destroyed.  The  message 
reads  loud  and  clear:  Industrial,. residential, 
recreational  and  commercial  fishing  usages 
and  the  environment  all  suffer  In  such  an 
unplanned  situation. 

Nevertheless,  the  alternative  to  abuse  and 
misuse  Is  not  "no  use."  The  gronrth  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  Oreat  Lakes  region  did 
not,  and  will  not,  occur  in  a  vacuum.  The 
alternative  to  abuse  and  misuse  is  "better 
use." 

The  key  to  a  "new"  economic  base  for  the 
Oreat  Lakes  region  is  not  that  the  compo- 
nents must  be  new  but  the  approach  must 
be.  For  example,  the  dunes  sketches  illus- 
trate the  all-too-typlcal  orientation  that 
views  recreational  sites  as  land  which  Is 
waiting  for  some  kind  of  economic  develop- 
ment. Recreation  and  related  transportation 
facilities  serving  the  region  and  the  nation 
are  big  business.  And  anyone  who  doesn't 
believe  that  these  components  are  part  of 
our  new  economic  base  Is  20  years  behind 
the  times. 

How  does  a  region  take  advantage  of  its 
assets?  The  preceding  article  describing  an 
environmental  Inventory  is  an  example  of  a 
beginning  In  one  area.  We  will  need  profes- 
sional efforts  of  this  sort  In  many  other 
disciplines. 

After  Inventory,  timed  implementation 
must  follow.  In  this  case  priority  establish- 
ment, acquisition  (or  other  control  devices), 
development  (or  nondevelopment)  and 
management  are  the  follow- through  Eteps. 
The  State  of  Wisconsin  has  made  such  an 
inventory  and  formulated  a  follow-through 
program.  The  benefits,  short  and  long  range, 
are  accruing  to  private  entrepreneurs  and 
the  present  and  future  residents  of  that 
state.  Such  resource  inventory  and  man- 
agement principles  have  equal  application 
In  other  areas  of  the  physical,  economic  and 
social  spectrum. 

These  Inventories  are  the  primary  respon- 
sibilities of  the  public  sector.  But  there  are 
no  multlstate  or  multlcounty  govern- 
ments— the  levels  at  which  Inventories  of 
the  various  resources  should  moet  fre- 
quently be  conducted.  New  levels  of  gov- 
ernment are  not  necessary,  but  new  levels 
of  governmental  cooperation  are. 

Involvement  of  the  private  sector  Is  es- 
sential to  achieve  this  In  at  least  the  inven- 
tory and  priority  establishment  phases. 
Such  involvement  Is  In  keeping  with  current 
national  policy  and  provides  the  repre- 
sentation needed  to  resolve  the  long-exist- 
ing economic  and  resource  base  confilcts. 

The  new  economic  base  for  the  Great 
Lakes  region  must  go  beyond  the  agricul- 
tural and  mineral  orientation  of  the  past. 
The  area  contains  a  budding  megalopolis 
stretching  from  Buffalo  across  Lake  Erie's 
south  shore  and  Michigan  to  Green  Bay 
and  possibly  the  Twin  Cities.  The  Inhabit- 
ants must  be  served  with  Jobs,  housing  and 
recreation — all  elements  going  beyond  the 
basic  heavy  Industrial  concept  of  the  past. 

New  land  allocations  vi?1th  enforceable 
controls  will  be  necessary  to  successfully  op- 
erate such  a  megalopolis.  These  land  alloca- 
tions will  have  to  be  based  on  land  suit- 
ability, location  relationships  and  regional 
determination  of  functions.  Regionwide  de- 
termination will  necessarily  be  based  on  in- 
ventories and  an  analysis  of  what  the  region 
can  do  best  internally  and  what  products 
and  services  should  be  Imported.  Within 
the  region,  further  analysis  will  determine 
logical  specialization  by  subreglon. 

All  this  is  nothing  more  than  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  proper  allocation  of  resources. 
However,   little   has   been   done — much   less 
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Implwnwitod — wUhia  •  rvgiocukl  aeop*.  Agftla, 
tba  stTMa  must  b*  od  a  multldladplliM  pro- 
feaalonal  approach  to  employ  aueh  InTtn- 
toiiM  and  allocatlona. 

I>«T«loplng  %  new  economic  bfta«  to  ipur 
tb«  future  growth  of  the  Great  Lake*  region 
can  start  with  the  better  resource  under- 
standing furnished  by  the  prerlously  men- 
tioned Inventories,  conducted  by  the  best 
profeaslonal  talent  available.  We  have  in- 
ventoried In  the  past,  and  this  may  b«  a 
substitute  for  action.  However,  we  have  not 
performed  regional  inventories  well  since  the 
"make-work"  projects  of  the  1930s  when  we 
lacked  the  analytical  methodologies  we  pos- 
sess today. 

These  new  Inventories  should  crests  re- 
glonal  balance  (or  disbalance)  sheets  con- 
sidering the  costs  and  benefits  of  existing  and 
proposed  economic,  social  and  physical  ele- 
ments and  serve  as  the  basis  for  planning  and 
Implementation. 

The  new  Inventories  followed  by  analysis, 
priority  establishment  and  presentation  of 
alternative  futures  based  on  coats  and  bene- 
fits must  also  emphasize  the  social  values 
now  so  Important  to  our  mld-eontlnental 
megalopolis  and  Its  related  rural  hinterland. 
People'cmn  no  longer  be  left  out  of  the  equa- 
tton.  nerean  environmental  preservation  and 
Improvement.  But  the  key  variables  of  such 
an  equation  are  frequently  not  quantifiable 
or  assesslble.  StlU.  there  Is  no  need  to  tolerate 
the  dehumanlzatlon  and  technical  morl- 
bundlty  that  result  from  lengthy  debates 
over  the  precise  definition  of  levels  of  poverty, 
substandard  housing  units  and  the  eligibility 
requirements  of  a  welfare  recipient.  Flexibil- 
ity la  needed  to  attain  action  and  response. 
Human  needs  should  not  only  be  con- 
sidered In  Inventorying  and  planning  phases; 
more  citizens  should  be  concerned  with  the 
planning  process  Itself.  Again,  this  concept 
Is  old.  but  we  have  generally  performed  the 
process  badly.  Only  recently  have  we  begun 
to  truly  Involve  the  private  business  sector 
and  representatives  of  minorities  and /or  poor 
people.  We  have  made  weak  efforts  of  pre- 
senting alternative  plans  to  the  public  at 
large  for  their  consideration. 

The  facts  behind  alternative  plans  are 
usually  gross  quantifications.  The  plans 
Ignore  the  presentation  of  basic  costs  and 
benefits,  especially  those  Including  unre- 
solved, unquantlflable  but  nevertheless  com- 
parative social  values.  In  other  words,  the 
rational  emotion  needed  for  continuing  In- 
terest and  logical  decision  making  by  the 
public  has  been  excluded  from  the  planning 
process,  too  often  leaving  the  disinterested 
and  the  Irrational  extremist. 

Lastly,  these  alternative  plans  have  t3rpl- 
cally  been  presented  to  appointed  commis- 
sions who  are  unresponsive  to  the  wishes  of 
the  electorate — sometimes  further  compli- 
cated by  the  fact  that  there  la  no  govern- 
ment at  the  level  at  which  the  commission 
operates. 

The  answer  to  this  nationwide  problem 
does  not  seem  to  be  In  asking  our  sclenOsts 
and  technicians  for  new  technology  to  cope 
with  our  current  dlfllcultles.  The  ever-widen- 
ing knowledge  gap  between  sclentlflc  and 
social  values  Is  a  significant  part  of  the  root 
problem. 

Rather,  what  Is  needed  U  a  complete  ex- 
posure of  all  the  regional  asseU  and  liabil- 
ities presented  in  living  and  understandable 
forms  which  will  evoke  rational  emotion 
from  the  etllaenry  and  give  elected  officials 
meaningful  mandates  for  action.  Informed 
oflldals  are  the  only  ones  who  can  be  made 
responsible  to  properly  weigh  all  the  coeta 
and  benefits,  to  decide  what  Is  "good." 

We  have  elected  officials  now.  and  they 
are  not  fulfilling  these  needs.  First,  these 
officials  are  victims  of  poor  and  Incomplete 
Information,  simplified  and  quantified  too 
soon  by  their  advisers  before  the  public  can 
build  a  rational  reaction  to  guide  them. 
Second,   we  are  only   beginning   to  explore 


the  council  of  govemmeats  Idea  wbersln 
elected  officials  are  meeting  togetixer  at  met- 
ropoUtan  and  multlcounty  levels.  We  need 
more  of  this  type  of  oouncU,  Including  the 
multlstate  level  with  leglslaUon  that  permits 
conuultment  of  resources  by  these  officials, 
subject  to  ratlfleatlon. 

In  a  representative  democracy  only  these 
officials  can  (Mvvlde  the  "how"  in  reepoiVM  to 
the  public's  need  to  pursue  the  "good"  In 
our  society.  Ths  real  bwrden  of  helping  them 
o\«t  the  present  impasss  Ilea  with  the  pro- 
fessionals and  their  ability  to  communicate 
their  Ideas. 

Joint  participation  by  elected  officials  in- 
teracUng  at  new  leveU,  armed  with  better 
ImplemenUng  powers,  better  Informed  citi- 
zens and  newly  responsible  professionals  can 
be  a  new  generative  force.  Quantum  leaps 
are  not  made  by  projectors  of  current  trends. 
We  do  not  need  more  canned  alternatives, 
nor  should  budding  pockets  of  anarchy  be 
encotJl«ged  by  continuing  inaction. 

At  the  end  of  a  wlsh-lUt,  the  inevitable 
"who  pajrs?"  must  be  considered.  Obviously, 
we  all  do  through  our  governments  and  the 
producU  we  buy.  However,  the  Improved  al- 
location of  resources  and  priorities  derived 
from  a  better  understanding  of  the  regional 
assets  and  liabilities  can  eliminate  some  dis- 
economies. 

In  fact,  cost-benefit  analysis  can  be  per- 
formed on  the  planning  process  Itself.  Expo- 
sure of  alternative  priorities  and  systems 
suggests  not  only  how  much  should  be  paid 
but  who  must  pay,  thereby  establishing  a 
secondary  level  of  prlorlUes.  By  fostering 
more  participation  and  response,  the  climate 
for  Joint  ventxires  of  public  and  private  cap- 
ital Is  encouraged. 

The  realization  of  a  new  economic  base 
for  the  Oreat  Lakes  region  cannot  be  con- 
ceived as  only  an  Improved  cattle  feeder  or 
a  new  smoke  stack  or.  better,  an  Industry 
without  a  smokestack.  TTie  new  economic 
base  must  be  derived  from  a  supply  and  de- 
mand study  on  the  fulfillment  of  all  of  soci- 
ety's needs.  From  this  market  analysis  and 
Its  recommendations  will  come  new  products, 
new  methods,  a  new  environment — and  a  new 
spur  to  growth. 

PxoPLx:  A  Crrr's  Post  ace  Powsb 
(By  William  Marlln) 

(NoTK.— Mr.  Karlln.  who  Is  associated  with 
the  Perkins  &l  WIU  Partnership  In  Its  pubUc 
relations  program.  Is  also  a  freelance  writer 
with  a  particular  Interest  In  architectural 
preservation  and  urban  planning  of  Chicago 
neighborhoods.) 

As  a  portage  Unking  the  people,  places 
and  problems  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Chicago 
Is  a  focus  of  men's  use  and  abuse  of  nature 
and  each  other.  While  man  Is  the  only  crea- 
ture capable  of  contemplating  its  own  origin 
and  deetlny,  his  cities  suggest  he  has  contem- 
plated neither. 

What's  wrong?  says  new-towner  James 
Rouse,  "I  don't  reaUy  beUeve  that  many  of 
us  expeot  the  cities  wUl  ever  be  livable.  We 
have  revealed  our  disbelief  by  falling  to  cal- 
culate what  victory  would  mean.  We  can 
solve  any  problem  we  define,  but  we  have 
never  really  tried  to  define  the  problem  of 
the  dty." 

Chicago  Is  an  arrogant  town  built  by  arro- 
gant men:  speculators — some  seeking,  most 
evading  that  defliUtlon:  "Make  no  Uttle 
plana,"  "Form  follows  function,"  "Leas  is 
more,"  these  are  noble  slogans.  But  In  a  city 
where  open  space,  green  trees,  clean  water 
and  fresh  air  are  dispensable  commodities, 
such  slogans  have  been  \ised  to  JusUfy.  and 
to  sell,  much  that  is  bold  and  bad  in  the 
city. 

Lake  Shore  Drive  has  been  "developed"  as 
a  "big  plan, "  with  its  share  of  "less  is  more," 
"form  following  financier,"  walling  off  Burn- 
^uun's  sacred  lake  from  the  people  and  city 
Which  desperately  need  it.  Are  men,  mate- 


rials and  motley  still  paaatng  ttkrougli  ttaU 
portage  so  fast  that  we  would  rnrhass  the 
survival  of  our  dty  and  aootety— a  oenBon 
'»*•— •©  cheaply  and  expediently?  What's 
wrong  here? 

One  group  finding  out  Is  the  advocacy 
planners  like  Rod  Wright  ot  Chicago's  Up- 
town. "First  of  all,"  Wright  explains,  "it 
helps  to  take  off  your  Ue.  Things  loosen  up 
when  people  understand  that  I  want  to  plan 
vAVx,  them,  not  Just  for  thsoi." 

FCkr  self-trained  Wrlgbt.  this  team  Includes 
migrants  from  the  Kentucky  mountains, 
Puerto  Rlcaas,  Mexican  Americans,  nisei,  In- 
dians, blacks  and  WASPS.  It  also  Includes 
pollUclans,  professors,  corporations.  A  neigh- 
borhood meeting  usually  ends  with  one  In- 
terest telling  another  Interest  off.  But  the 
goal  Is  oommon :  "How  do  we  make  this  home 
of  ours  work?" 

Desolate  and  dispassionate,  on  the  Model 
Cities  agenda.  Uptown  has  been  a  port  of 
entry  for  rootless  ruralltes  who  arrive  uncer- 
tain of  their  place,  purpose  or  options.  But 
the  rootless  ones  have  decided  to  become 
certain  and  to  rebuild  this  half-way  house  of 
a  community,  where  the  remnants  of  a  rural 
nation  cold-turkey  their  way  Into  the  urban 
mainstream. 

Chicago  has  always  been  a  take-of f-your  tie 
kind  of  town.  Built  at  a  portage  where  the 
old  nUnols-Mlchlgan  Canal,  begun  In  1836, 
linked  the  south  branch  of  the  Chicago  River 
with  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Illinois,  settlers 
passed  through  on  their  way  to  farm  new 
land. 

Canal  surveyors  laid  out  the  first  streets; 
canal  commissioners  sold  the  first  plats  of 
land;  canal  workers  built  the  first  houses  on 
them.  Chicago  and  the  canal  happened  to- 
gether— and  the  rural  Midwest  happened 
because  of  them. 

Long  before  Incorporation  In  1837,  a  federal 
commission  (yes,  they  had  them  then  too) 
reported,  "The  realization  of  a  ship  canal 
from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Mississippi  is  the 
great  work  of  the  age.  In  effect,  commercially. 
It  turns  the  Mississippi  into  Lake  Michigan, 
makes  an  outlet  for  the  Great  Lakes  at  New 
Orleans,  and  for  the  Mississippi  at  New  York. 
It  brings  together  the  two  great  water  sys- 
tems of  water  communication  of  our  coun- 
try: the  Great  Lakes,  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
the  canals  connecting  the  Lakes  "with  the 
oceans  of  the  east;  and  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Missouri  with  their  tributaries  on  the 
west  and  south." 

The  promise  of  such  a  regional  system 
spawned  heavy  Immigration  and  wild 
speculation,  not  unlike  that  of  today.  Men 
came  In  wagons,  up  the  Mississippi  In  river 
boats,  through  the  Erie  Canal,  sailing  steam- 
ers from  Buffalo,  for  this  "great  work  of  the 
age." 

Chicago  flourished  as  a  refitting  station 
where  provisions  could  be  had  at  29  drygood 
stores,  8  hardware  stores  and  45  grocers: 
refreshments  from  10  or  so  taverns;  and  sub- 
sequent assistance  from  19  lawyers. 

Cargo  on  incoming  ships  was  snatched  up 
in  exchange  for  provisions.  Those  moving  on 
to  farm  could  buy  Asahel  Pierce's  "Prairie 
Plows'  and  later  sell  their  grain  back  to  the 
city,  where  shipments  of  it  to  Erie  County, 
New  York,  by  the  late  1830s  were  already  ful- 
filling the  promise  of  the  Chicago-based 
markets. 

The  newcomers  found  work  easily,  but 
there  was  never  enough  room  for  them.  These 
pioneers  needed  houses  fast  and  bad  no  time 
to  work  with  wood  In  the  old  way.  Without 
a  thought  for  architectural  tradition,  they 
pioneered  the  balloon  frame  house.  With  the 
advent  of  the  steam-powered  sawmill  and  the 
nuss-produced  nail,  schooners  arrived  regu- 
larly laden  with  Michigan  pine:  30,000  board 
feet  in  1883.  over  10  million  10  years  later. 
By  1840,  10  lumberyards  lined  the  river.  Built 
in  a  few  days  by  a  few  men,  these  balloon 
frame  houses  were  so  dependable  that  Irish 
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canal  workers  Just  knotted  them  to  trees  so 
they  wouldn't  float  away  when  the  river 
flooded  I 

John  Wellborn  Root  remarked,  "nils  early 
type  of  dwelling  made  the  growth  of  the  West 
possible.  No  expert  carpenter  was  needed. 
No  mortise  nor  tenon  or  other  mystery  of 
carpentry  Interfered.  A  keg  of  nails,  some  3x4 
studs,  a  few  cedar  poets  for  foiuidatlons  and 
lots  of  clapboards,  with  two  strong  arms  to 
wield  the  hammer  and  saw — these  were  al- 
ways to  be  hsid." 

The  balloon  was  a  simple,  spontaneous,  al- 
most self-evident  solution  for  men  who  had 
neither  the  time  nor  the  disposition  to  no- 
tice, as  Slgfrled  Qledlon  later  did,  that  the 
balloon  frame- marked  the  point  at  which  in- 
dustrialization penetrated  hotislng.  As  mod- 
est as  the  2x4  stud  and  naU  mvist  have 
seemed,  seldom  have  Improved  resoxirces 
been  more  efficiently  applied  to  meet  neces- 
sity; then,  as  now,  the  need  for  lots  of 
housing — fast. 

Chicago  was  not  only  a  portage  point  for 
people  and  goods.  With  the  advent  of  the 
railroad  in  the  early  1850s,  another  dimen- 
sion was  added  to  the  Industrialization  of 
housing.  Great  Iniuatriea  of  the  US  recorded 
in  1872,  'With  the  application  of  machinery, 
the  labor  of  house  building  has  been  greatly 
lessened,  and  the  western  prairies  are  dotted 
all  over  with  bouses  which  have  been  shipped 
there  all  made  and  the  various  pieces  num- 
bered." All  these  old  "new  towns"  needed 
was  a  nearby  i-allroad  spur  and  some  wagons. 

This  application  of  machinery,  which  we 
call  prefabrlcation,  began  In  Chicago  with 
Lyman  Bridges  in  the  1850s.  His  work  and 
advertising  dominated  the  field  until  the 
Oreat  Fire  of  1871.  when  the  tlnderbox 
neighborhoods  ignited,  ending  Chicago  as  an 
exclusively  "wooden  affair." 

Bridges  wrote,  "I  have  noted  the  value  of 
some  agency  by  which  comfortable,  cheap 
and  easily  constructed  houses  can  be  pro- 
curred  (sic)  at  short  notice."  (The  Douglas 
Commission  talking?)  "Having  in  Chicago 
the  best  and  largest  market  for  all  kinds  of 
building  material,  and  the  most  complete  of 
railroad  connections,  we  several  years  since 
commenced  shipping  ready-made  houses." 

These  were  ordered  from  Bridges'  brochure 
and  Included  one>room  houses  at  $175-250; 
one-story  houses  at  $300-1.000;  two-story 
bouses  at  $825-900;  and  two-story  multiple- 
bedroom  houses  at  $1,000-4.000.  A  one-story, 
one-room  store  sold  for  $400-800.  Schools, 
churches  and  railroad  depots  also  were  avail- 
able. For  the  ctistomer's  convenience,  a 
breakdown  of  the  number  of  railroad  cars 
required  for  shipment  was  given  too.  For 
Instance,  two  of  the  smaller  houses  could  be 
shipped  on  one  car;  the  bigger  houses  and 
the  school  each  required  three  cars;  and  the 
church  five  cars. 

The  nail,  the  mill  and  the  railroad  thus 
consolidated  the  conquest  of  the  wilderness 
where,  as  Thomas  TaUmadge  put  It.  "the 
forests  died  In  giving  birth  to  the  cities." 
This  Is  a  portage  power  of  special  Importance 
to  the  architectural  profession  as  legislators, 
minority  leaders,  the  aerospace  Industry — 
where  Is  the  architect? — grapple  with  con- 
sciences and  contracts  to  build  26  million 
housing  units  In  the  coming  decade. 

When  Chicago  fed  the  settlers  and  shipped 
the  produce  of  the  rural  Midwest,  it  broke 
ground  for  a  regional  pattern  of  settlement, 
that  "nowhere  yet  everywhere"  kind  of  city 
Frank  Lloyd  Wright  dreamed  about.  Today, 
we  are  facing  "nowhere  yet  everywhere"  kind 
of  problems.  And  the  test  of  this  old  por- 
tage— Chicago— win  be  how  well  It  faclUtatee 
solving  these  problems.  This  does  not  mean 
replacing  the  social  Insulation  of  the  old 
slum  with  the  social  Insulation  of  public 
housing.  This  does  not  mean  giving  children 
who  grow  up  in  Interim  bousing  a  spllt'Shlft 
education  In  an  interim  school.  It  means 
giving  people  stability  In  a  time  whose  foroea 
defy  stability.  It  means  giving  people  roots 
in  a  time  when  social  thinkers  are  seriously 


asking.   "Can  you   have   roots   in   the   20th 
century?" 

We  must  understand  two  basic,  seemingly 
oi^Msed,  forces.  One,  the  dispersal  of  our 
populaitkm  and  the  overkill  of  our  open  space 
by  suburtMtn  sprawl.  The  other,  the  dranoa- 
tlzatlon  of  this  by  convulsions  in  the  Inner 
dty  where  the  Harlems.  Newarks.  Watte  and 
Uptowns  take  revenge  on  the  sodety  that 
left  tbem  behind. 

As  our  list  of  urban  pathologies  grows 
longer,  partially  because  the  incoming  rural- 
ltes bring  their  own  problems  with  them, 
what  portage  power  does  Chicago  have  up  Its 
sinewy  sleeve  to  equip  these  new  passers- 
through  or  Btayers-on?  In  fact,  what  does  It 
mean  anymore  to  say,  "I'm  from  Chicago'  7 

The  one  thing  Americans  seek  Is  roo'ts, 
notwltlistandlng  the  sage  sodal  thinkers.  On 
the  go  in  more  automobiles  and  high-speed 
trains,  using  O'Hare  Field  (looking  more  like 
a  crop  dusters'  free-for-all  than  the  world's 
busiest  airport)  as  casually  as  the  telephone. 
we  are  all  nomads  in  search  of  some  place  to 
go  home  to.  And  we  seem  uncertain  about 
which  direction  to  follow. 

The  dty  Is  still  svispeot,  presumed  guilty  of 
manifold  crimes  against  humanity  until 
proved,  or  made.  Innocent.  With  sentinel  fires 
burning  as  fiercely  in  Chicago  and  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  last  year  as  In  Vietnam,  Americans 
attach  Uttle  romanticism  to  the  struggle  to 
make  pur  dtles  work.  They  prefer  the  mem- 
ory of  Soott  Fitzgerald's  "wheat  or  prairie  or 
lost  Swedish  towns"  and  those  "thrilling,  re- 
tiuulng  trains"  to  places  "where  dwellings 
are  stUl  called  through  the  decades  by  a 
famUys  name." 

But,  like  It  or  not,  America  cannot  go 
home  again — at  least  not  that  way.  Though 
our  trains  will  be  faster  and  our  cities  where 
the  "lost  Swedish  towns"  once  were,  our  peo- 
ple must  reorient  themselves  to  new  scales  of 
time  and  distance.  Working,  playing,  learning 
In  one  area.  Improved  oommunlcatlon  and 
transportation  vrtU  let  people  belong  to  and 
use  many  other  areas. 

Our  mobility  enables  both  the  dty  and  the 
oountry  to  aspire  to  the  advantages  one  has 
to  offer,  llie  rurallte  whose  soil  gave  out 
oomes  to  the  dty  for  a  Job.  The  educated 
professional  aspires  to  his  suburban  "straw- 
berry fields  forever."  Though  the  former  may 
be  an  act  of  desperation  and  Uie  latter  an 
act  of  eeoi^e,  both  the  farmer  and  the  pio- 
fesslonal  want  a  way  of  life  with  aU  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  dty  and  country  without  the 
disadvantages  of  either. 

Tbis  Utopia  doesn't  seem  so  imreallstlc 
when  the  alternative  Is  what  the  Douglas 
Commission  called  the  crude  and  ugly  Jungle 
of  our  dtles. 

Urbane  life  has  nothing  to  do  with  Its  loca- 
tion. The  Bauhaus-bred  city  planner,  Ludwlg 
HUberselmer,  once  said,  "If  I  had  to  name  a 
truly  urbane  place,  it  would  be  Wright's 
Tallesln,"  located  40  mUee  west  of  Madison 
on  the  Wisconsin  River.  One  ItaUan  student 
was  moved  to  say  recently,  "It's  the  only 
place  I've  seen  In  your  oountry  which  shows 
you  have  developed  a  culture  as  well  as  a 
dvlllzatlon." 

As  the  forces  of  technology  tear  do'wn  the 
tirban  vortex,  they  make  our  society  and 
settlements  more  colloidal.  The  Ernie  Pylee 
of  the  coming  century  wlU  still  have  a  "home 
oountry"  to  report  about,  but  the  "folks" 
will  \ise  their  city,  their  whole  region,  as 
America  once  used  Its  back  fences — for  com- 
munication. The  city  wlU  survive  as  a  re- 
celvlng  and  sending  station,  a  synapse  In  a 
giant  switchboard.  We  have  come  a  long 
way  from  the  time,  70  yean  ago,  when  the 
majority  of  Americans  farmed;  and  a  long 
"way  since  1940,  when  the  majority  was  In- 
dustrial workers.  By  the  late  1979's,  the  US 
Census  Bureau  reports,  the  majority  will  be 
doing  "profeaslonal,  managerial  and  tech« 
nlcal"  wortL  Tbla  revolution  In  how  people 
earn  their  money  and  spend  their  time  has 
been  chiefly  responsible  for  the  urbaniza- 


tion of  your  landscape.  We  flnd  It  hard  to 
even  think  of  a  rural  problem. 

Only  when  the  ruralltles  move  In  from  the 
farm  do  their  problenui  surface.  Then  we 
see  them  and  study  tbem  as  part  of  the 
larger  luban  problem,  which  shows  the  dl« 
rectlon  In  which  we  are  moving.  For  the  fact 
Is  that  urban  people  are  not  confined  to  the 
city  limits,  and  rural  people  are  not  oon« 
fined  to  the  hills. 

The  left-behlnders,  be  they  rural  or  urban 
people,  are  the  ones  who  cluster  In  our  dense 
metropolitan  centers,  where  physical  con- 
finement compounds  the  anguish  of  eco- 
nomic confinement;  where  rebabUltatlon  of 
old  bousing  most  benefits  those  who  can  al- 
ready afford  to  live  well  la  the  city;  and 
where  well-intentioned  urban  renewal  proj- 
ects renew  the  wrong  things. 

Although  clustering  makes  It  easier  for 
the  urban  pathologist  to  study  this  surplus 
of  scars  and  sensitivity  which  Is  the  Inner 
city,  the  left-behlnders  are  tired  of  being 
studied.  As  one  Kentucky  man  confided — 
and  be  says  "I'm  from  Kentucky"  and  not 
"I'm  from  Chicago" — "I'm  tired  of  being 
chewed  up  and  spit  out." 

No  wonder  Rod  Wright  is  taking  off  his  tie 
to  work  with  these  people  for  housing,  in 
communities  where  they  can  care  where  they 
come  from  and  go  to.  These  clty-bllUes  could 
tell  you  what's  wrong  with  their  city;  crime, 
the  car  (too  many),  poverty  (of  the  spirit), 
drug  misuse,  mental  illness,  broken  families, 
plumbing  (none),  pollution  (of  the  senses  as 
well  as  water  supply)  and.  that  US  Senate 
"laughing  matter."  rats.  They  could  also  teU 
you  about  the  pathologies  aflUctlng  the  other. 
I.e.,  affluent  America — pathologies  like  apa- 
thy, self-interest,  suspicion  and,  Just  maybe, 
a  Uttle  too  much  do-gooderlng. 

It  would  be  more  meaningful  to  talk  about 
the  self-help  projects  underway  in  American 
communities.  The  dispossessed  are  taking 
possession  In  Jessie  Jackson's  "Operation 
Breadbasket,"  In  Chicago's  Black  Architects' 
Collaborative,  the  Watts  Workshop,  the  pio- 
neer advocacy  architects.  New  York  Clty^ 
ABCH  and  offsprings  of  the  "black  cai^tal- 
Ism"  concept. 

The  take-off-your-tle.  pltch-ln  approach 
must  necessarUy  affect  our  Institutions  as 
weU  as  our  sentiments.  Improved  communi- 
cation and  transportation  have  quickened 
the  distribution  of  material  benefits.  They 
also  have  quickened  the  distribution  of  social 
burdens:  supplying  housing  that  alleviates 
the  pressure  of  people  from  poverty  areas, 
eliminating  pollution.  These  problems  know 
no  city  limits  or  county  seat.  And,  like  It  or 
not,  America  must  regear  its  institutions, 
taxation,  zoning  laws,  buUdlng  codes  and 
systems  of  authority  so  scattered  Interest  In 
scattered  communities  can  do  their  propor- 
tionate share. 

For  now,  we  must  concentrate  on  the 
shared  problems  of  cities  and  states.  The 
frightening  scope  of  those  problems  suggests 
that  the  dty  as  a  poutlcal  unit  may  be 
phased  out  as  our  major  urban  settlements 
demand  a  reconstltutlon  of  our  representa- 
tive bodies  to  give  more  eqxil table  iwlitlcal 
Identity  to  such  regions  and  their  Interde- 
pendent people  and  problems.  How  many 
senators,  say,  for  a  settlement  reaching  from 
Detroit  to  Chicago? 

In  this  "Interurbla,"  as  economist  Richard- 
son Wood  calls  It,  "Chicago'*  portage  power 
will  be  as  a  communications  break,  just  as 
It  was  once  a  transportation  break.  The  dif- 
ference Is  that  we  are  going  to  be  con- 
scloiiBly  transporting  concepts  as  well  as 
commodities.  Our  greatest  Industry  will  be 
the  gathering,  interpreting,  exchange  and 
application  of  knowledge. 

Already,  teachers  make  up  the  largaat 
single  work  force.  "Professional  students'* 
are  becoming  high-level  consiiltants  to  cor> 
poratlons  and  governments.  Their  univer- 
sities are  becoming  whole  towns.  As  Daniel 
Bell  noted,  "Ferhsi»  It  Is  not  too  much  to 
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My  that  If  th«  biMlness  firm  war«  tb«  key 
izutltutlon  of  th«  last  100  yeara  becatiM  of 
lU  role  Jn  orfanlzliig  production  for  the 
maae  creation  of  produota,  the  anlTeraity 
win  become  the  central  li^tttutlon  of  the 
next  100  years  because  of  ita  role  aa  the 
new  source  of  innovation  an<t  knowledge." 
The  old  ctty  waU  U  being  scaled  by  anch 
change  and  by  the  eomputer-qiilck  ex- 
ehanges  of  a  COtOAT  and  aST  world. 

The  alngle-famUy  dwelling,  hlatorlcally 
the  locus  of  social  life,  will  be  revitalised  aa 
It  becotnea  a  man's  castle  and  hla  cultural 
center  aa  well.  With  computerised  program- 
ming of  education,  improved  television  and 
the  Inezpenalve  video-taped  concerts  and 
plays  Just  now  being  developed,  the  urban 
man  will  be  digging  ever  deeper  roou  with 
his  ever  longer  antenna. 

Already,  preserving  old  streets  and  bulld- 
Inga  la  becoming  a  popular  Inveatment.  Old 
houses  are  being  bought,  scraped,  painted. 
Unfortunately,  whether  a  good  old  build- 
ing la  saved  or  replaced  by  a  good  new  one 
depends  more  on  property  valuea  than  hu- 
man ones  and  whether  a  developer  (what  a 
euphemism!)  thinks  that  good  archltectxire 
Is  profitable.  It  also  depends  on  architects. 
And  It  will  be  InteresUng  to  note  which  onee 
•fter  'bemoaning  the  imminent  loaa  of 
Adler-aaid  Sullivan's  calaaon-anchored  Chi- 
cago Stock  Exchange  built  In  IBM  will  ruah 
in  for  the  new  Job 

It  may  be,  after  all,  the  natxire  of  a 
portage  to  be  allghUy  tenutlve  about  every- 
thing, whether  it  pasaes  men.  materials  or 
messages  from  one  place  (and  time?)  to  an- 
other. As  Chicago  spreads  Itself  aU  over  the 
prairie  grass.  Nelson  AJgren  obaerved,  "the 
caissons  below  the  towers  somehow  never 
secure  a  strong  natural  grip." 

And  what  of  the  people  in  thla  old  portage, 
coming,  staying,  going,  spreading  themselves 
all  over  the  prairie  grass? 

If  we  faU  to  give  them — hell,  ouraelvee 

the  strong  natural  grip  we  ne«d  In  society. 
It  will  not  be  a  failure  of  means.  As  ARCH 
founder  C.  Richard  Hatch  has  said.  "It  will 
be  a  failure  of  moral  imagination." 

The  national  will  to  make  our  dUes  work 
must  be  mobilized  as  deliberately  aa  our  re- 
sources and  technology.  After  only  10  years, 
we  are  poised  for  a  lunar  landing.  Within 
the  next  10,  we  must  create  guidance  sys- 
tems for  this  earthbound  effort.  The  readi- 
ness Is  aU.  The  readings  of  our  success  on 
earth  will  not  come  from  the  indifferent 
atara  but  the  back  streets  of  our  dttes  The 
readiness  la  there. 

Chicago  wheezlngly  inhales  the  last  breath 
of  a  rural  naUonal  and  exhale*  an  urban 
spirit  This  Is  ita  portage  power— more  than 
big  planes,  fast  cars  and  the  ganglia  of  free- 
ways and  telephone  wlree.  For  the  newcomer 
thla  old  refitting  sUtlon  may  be  a  place  to 
stock  up,  as  it  always  was  for  newcomers  But 
for  America,  it  is  a  place  to  take  stock— of 
what  we  have  been,  of  what  we  can  be  and 
of  the  gap  in-between. 

For  now,  it  means  working  a  day  here  or 
there,  and  a  man's  wife  making  more  than 
he  does  on  her  short-order  resUurant  route 
to  retirement.  It  means  being  refitted  for 
Jobs  that  require  speclallzaUon.  It  means 
social  adaption  In  neighborhoods  synonymous 
with  social  regression.  It  means  the  mobility 
—the  rusting  old  car  leaning  against  the  Up- 
town curb— which  got  them  here  but  which 
has  too  often  Impaled  them  In  a  dubious 
kind  of  martyrdom.  They,  too,  find  that  onoe 
here,  they  can't  go  home  again.  In  thla  Jet 
and  computer-set  society,  where  doon  are 
still  shut,  Ifs  tough  to  know  that  the  old 
car  la  the  only  hinge  on  which  your  life 
turns. 

l^e  Appalachian  white,  whose  mines  pet- 
ered out;  the  14-year.oId  black  who  moved 
from  being  some  white  man's  "boy"  In  Ark- 
ansas to  a  Black  Dtodple  In  Chicago:  an  In- 
dian girl  helping  earn  the  bread  and  butter 
by  drafting  In  Bod  Wright's  offlc*— thsM  arc 
people  seaklag  roots  in  a  tenutlre  tlm* 
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Salvation  may  be  too  blgh-soundlng  a  word 
for  what  they're  after.  But  It's  not  too  high- 
sounding  a  word  for  what  we  as  a  aoclety 
can  give  them,  if  we  care  enough  to  work, 
and  build.  uHtft'them  to  get  it. 

Perhaps,  as  Algren  wrote  of  this  old  port- 
age, "there  Is  no  true  season  for  salvation 
hare."  T«t.  not  long  ago,  the  rural  refugees 
wanted  to  lose  tliese  accents,  get  trained 
and  get  back  out.  And  they  have  been  doing 
so  in  great  numbers  since  World  War  11 
Today,  they  are  a  Uttfe  less  tenUUve  in  their 
desire  to  make  a  go  of  it— here.  If  only  by 
way  of  television,  they  know  that  their 
wretched  city  is  not  Just  a  place  to  be.  but  a 
way  to  t»— their  way. 


Action;  A  Osand  Design  Coitczrr 
(By  John  A.  Blaxnik) 
(Nora. — The  author:  The  Honorable  Mr. 
Blatnlk.  a  Democrat,  has  served  Minnesota 
as  a  US  oongreesman  since  194«.  He  is  chair- 
man of  two  subcommittees  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works:  Rivers  and  Harbors, 
which  has  Jurisdiction  over  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  AdmlnUtraUon,  and  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Programs.  In  addition,  he 
is  chairman  of  the  Executive  and  Legislative 
Reorganization  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations. ) 

Two  hundred  years  ago,  two  towns,  Chicago 
and  Grand  Portage,  epitomized  the  height 
of  an  era — the  fur  trading  industry  of  the 
Oreat  Lakes.  The  existence  of  these  two 
towns,  and  of  the  industry  that  supported 
them,  sprung  from  the  unique  trade  potential 
of  the  contiguous  bodies  of  water  offering 
direct  access  to  the  heart  of  the  country. 

One  of  those  towns,  Chicago,  has  prospered 
and  grown;  from  a  population  of  4,600  In 
1840  to  some  3 ^  million  in  1969;  from  a  town 
based  on  a  single  Industry  to  a  multlmllllon 
dollar  industrial  and  business  complex.  The 
other  town.  Grand  Portage,  declined  as  the 
fur  trade  declined,  and  remains  now  an 
historical  site  at  the  western  tip  of  ^-^^t 
Superior. 

The  fate  of  these  two  portages  symbolizes 
the  divergent  trends  in  the  development  of 
the  upper  and  lower  regions  of  the  Great 
Lakes.  The  lower  region,  lying  at  the  door 
to  the  great  midwest  has  prospered  In  such 
cities  as  Toronto,  Cleveland.  Detroit- Windsor 
Milwaukee  and  Chicago.  The  upper  region', 
however,  experienced  over  a  century  of  de- 
cline as  a  center  of  trade  because  customs 
duties  imposed  on  pelts  passing  through 
American  territories  and  the  introduction  of 
steamboate  and  railroads  rendered  fur  trade 
by  the  ■voyageurs"  in  their  birch-bark  canoes 
uneconomical.  Yet  It  is  ironical  that  the  very 
same  steamboats  and  railroads  which  pu» 
the  fur  trade  to  rest  should,  in  the  late  19th 
century,  account  for  the  economic  resur- 
gence of  the  upper  region  by  providing  low 
cost  transportation  for  the  area's  vast  re- 
serves of  natural  resources. 

Despite  the  apparent  divergence  between 

the  two  areas — economic,  physical,  political 

there  Is  great  potential  for  economic  and 
social  unity  between  them.  The  Great  Lakes 
offer  unique  posslbilltiee  for  a  unified  sys- 
tem of  transportation,  taking  advantage  of 
the  scenic  routes  already  in  use  around  the 
Canadian  and  US  shores,  as  well  as  of  the 
Lakes  themselves  for  water  and  air  trans- 
porUUon;  for  all  kinds  of  outdoor  recrea- 
Uon.  for  tourism,  for  a  plentUul  supply  of 
fresh,  clean  water  for  industrial  and  domestic 
use  and  for  mutual  use  of  power. 

Nearly  35  million  people  now  live  in  the 
Oreat  Lakes  Basin.  By  the  end  of  this  cen- 
tury,  there  will  be  80  mUllon.  with  nearly  17 
million  in  Ontario  alone,  composing  a  mega- 
lopolis extending  from  Toronto  and  southern 
Ontario  to  Chicago. 

In  short,  the  Oreat  Lakes  challenges  both 
countries  contingent  to  them  to  create  a 
"grand  design  "  for  mutual  economic  prog- 
ress—and In  a  few  years  that  chaUenge  wUl 
demand  an  answer. 


So  far.  Joint  planning  has  been  limited  to 
spasmodic  responses  to  common  problems  as 
they  arue  The  Oreat  Lakes  Fishery  Com- 
nUsston,  the  International  Joint  Commis- 
sion, the  Great  Lakes  Study  Group  and  the 
Quetlco-Superlor  Committee,  to  name  four 
have  been  created  within  rather  narrow  llm- 
lU  of  Jurisdiction  to  deal  with  specific  prob- 
lems. 

The  International  Joint  Commission,  for 
example,  was  created  by  the  Boundary  Wa- 
ters Treaty  of  1909  to  deal  with  problems 
having  to  do  with  the  Oreat  Lakes  referred 
to  the  commission  by  government  or  private 
cltlaens.  Such  problems  as  water  and  air 
pollution  In  the  boundary  waters  area  and 
the  preservation  of  water  levels  fall  within 
lU  JurlsdlcUon,  although  it  was  given  no 
authority  to  enforce  lU  recommendations. 
Since  establishment  of  this  commission,  it 
has  dlstlnguUhed  ItseU  for  the  care  and 
thoroughness  of  iU  Investigations — If  not  for 
speed.  The  IJC  has  not  been,  nor  was  It  meant 
to  be,  an  executive  commission,  although 
clearly  its  International  structure  would  lend 
Itself  to  such  a  function.  Just  as  clearly,  a 
commission  with  such  a  function  is  needed 
today,  and  will  be  needed  even  more  In  the 
coming  years. 

The  US  Government,  too,  has  attempted  to 
solve  some  of  the  problems  associated  with 
the  Great  Lakes  unilaterally,  by  the  crea- 
tion of  federal,  rather  than  International, 
commissions.  An  example  of  this  kind  of 
agency  is  the  Upper  Great  Lakes  Regional 
Commission,  created  under  the  1966  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  and 
directed  to  the  preparation  of  long-range 
economic  development  programs,  consisting 
of  pubUc  Investments,  demonstration  proj- 
ects and  legislative  recommendations  to  ac- 
celerate economic  growth  in  northern  Min- 
nesota. Wisconsin  and  Michigan.  So  far.  the 
commission  has  funded  a 'research  and  dem- 
onstraUon  project  to  establish  economic 
markeUng  processes  and  develop  new  uses 
for  low  grade  timber  not  now  being  har- 
vested In  the  three-state  area. 

Again,  the  Inland  Lake  Renewal  and  Man- 
agement Demonstration  project  has  shown 
ways  and  means  to  renew  and  to  assure  the 
continued  attractiveness  of  the  region's 
greatest  assets— Its  inland  lakes,  many  of 
which  are  being  overgrown  with  vegetation 
and  becoming  polluted. 

Plans  for  1970  Include  construction  of  ac- 
cess highways  to  the  scenic  spots  Inland; 
restoration  of  depleted  fisheries  resources,  a 
lake  renewal  program  and  a  business  and 
industrial  development  program. 

We  can  see,  from  this  cursory  outline,  that 
the  elements  for  coordinated  planning  exist 
and  that  the  areas  where  planning  Is  needed 
are  already  recognized.  They  are  coordinated 
transportation  systems,  recreation  areas, 
tourism,  water  pollution  abatement  and  co- 
ordinated electric  power.  All  that  remains 
really,  is  the  will  to  get  together,  to  imple- 
ment the  plans  already  developed  and  move 
ahead  with  additional  planning  necessary  for 
our  mutual  benefit. 

Most  east-west  travel  In  the  northern 
United  SUtes  now  goes  through  Ohio.  In- 
diana and  the  Chicago  area.  These  are  ac- 
knowledged routes  of  congestion,  and.  as  the 
the  population  grows  and  touring  travel 
Increases,  congesUon  will  grow  too.  The  Con- 
gress Is  aware  of  the  inevitable  demands  to 
be  made  on  future  highways,  and  I  was  privi- 
leged In  1966  to  co-author  the  41,000  mile 
IntersUte  Highway  Program,  77  percent  of 
which  Ik  now  under  construction  or  open  to 
tralBc.  Legislation  proposed  in  1959  to  In- 
crease gasoline  taxes  to  offset  deficits  In  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  brought  demands  for 
greater  Congressional  oversight  on  the  uses  to 
which  these  funds  were  being  put.  As  a  result, 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  the  Federal-aid 
Highway  Program,  of  which  I  am  chairman, 
was  formed  to  Inquire  Into  the  poUolea.  prac- 
tices and  prooedurea  Involved  in  the  admlzUs- 
tratlon  of  the  program. 
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One  of  the  byproducts  of  the  suboommit- 
tee'8  Investlgatlona  baa  baaa  my  Inrreaslng 
awareness  of  the  poaslblUtlas  for  cooperation 
between  this  country  and  Canada,  to  link  our 
federal  interstatt  bl^ways  with  the  Cana- 
dian highway  network  and  to  ensure  on  these 
Canadian  roads  the  safety  and  arohltaetural 
features  that  have  been  built  into  US  high- 
ways. 

A  further  thorught  convinces  me  that  a 
cooperative  effort  with  the  Canadians  would 
be  to  both  countries'  advantages:  the  addi- 
tional tourism  which  would  be  generated  by 
an  alternate  scenic  route  through  Ontario 
and  along  the  north  and  south  shores  of  Lake 
Superior.  The  connections  with  eastern  feed- 
ers for  routes  traversing  the  upper  Great 
Lakes  area  are  already  In  use.  These  are  the 
east-west  1-90  and  other  roads  crossing  New 
England  and  the  north-south  1-81  and  I-9S 
extending  the  length  of  the  Appalachians. 
Norther  connections  across  the  Great  Lakes 
and  southern  Ontario  would  offer  the  trav- 
eler a  welcome  choice  of  scenery  and.  In  the 
future,  the  necessary  communications  link 
between  the  east  and  the  developing  Indus- 
trial centers  In  the  Oreat  Lakes  region.  These 
highway  Interconnectors  between  countries 
offer  a  second  area  for  cooperation  between 
countries — architectural  design  of  these 
highways,  so  that  the  traveler  has  an  un- 
broken experience  of  good  highway  and  safe 
conditions. 

The  alternate  east-west  routes  which 
would  be  designed  by  both  nations'  architec- 
tural talent  would  receive  the  eastern  flow  of 
travelers  at  the  St.  Lawrence,  north  of  On- 
tario and  at  Niagara  FaHs.  From  those  points 
the  motorist  could  drive  north  of  the  Geor- 
gian Bay,  electing  at  the  Soo  Canal  to  follow 
the  Greet  Circle  Route  either  along  the 
northern  shore  of  Lake  Superior  through 
Canada  or  along  the  southern  shore  through 
Duluth.  These  alternate  routes  would  be 
longer  In  distance  but  shorter  In  time. 

For  example,  the  New  York  City  tourist 
planning  a  trip  to  Yellowstone  faces  a  2.275 
mile.  48-hour  drive  over  the  congested 
Pennsylvania.  Ohio  and  Indiana  turnpikes. 
With  appropriate  highway  improvements  be- 
tween Fargo  and  the  Soo,  and  on  Queens 
Highway  17  between  Montreal  and  Fort  Ar- 
thur, travel  time  cotild  be  cut  to  45  hours 
though  adding  100  miles. 

Providing  safe  highways  and  beautiful 
vistas,  however,  is  only  one  domain  where 
international  planning  is  essential  to  success. 
In  this  country  and  In  Canada  we  are  faced 
with  a  problem  that  with  lack  of  coordinated 
planning  can  only  grow  more  serious:  pollu- 
tion of  the  Lakes.  The  Great  Lakes  constitute 
The  world's  largest  reservoir,  containing 
about  20  percent  of  the  fresh  water  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  are  the  prlnclp<U  source 
of  water  for  the  entire  Great  Lakes  basin. 
Industrial  and  municipal  water-use  In  1960 
totaled  over  4,000  billion  gallons  and  Is  ex- 
pected to  triple  In  50  years.  Water  from  the 
Great  Lakes  now  serves  15  million  people — 
la  lees  than  50  years  the  population  of  the 
area  Is  expected  to  exceed  50  million,  with 
consequent  Increased  demands  on  the  water 
supply. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  these  figures,  the 
International  Joint  Commission  estimates 
that  the  flow  of  Industrial  pollutants  from 
Lake  Superior  to  Lake  Hurton  Is  in  hundreds 
of  millions  of  gallons  a  year,  and  the  con- 
tamination grows  rapidly  wcv-se  as  one  moves 
eastward  from  Lake  Michigan  to  Lake  Erie. 
Even  Lake  Ontario  is  now  endangered.  What 
is  alarming  about  these  figures  is  that  water 
supply  Is  a  constant,  yet  our  population  and 
use  of  water  continue  to  soar  almost  In- 
exorably. In  the  next  two  decades  we  will  be 
using  as  much  water  as  is  now  available, 
and  the  questions  Is.  How  can  we  asstire  that 
water  supply  will  keep  pace  with  user  de- 
mand? 

In  the  Chicago  area,  six  major  poUuten 
at  Lake  Iiflctalpui'k  ■outh«m  end  pour  7  btl- 


Uon  gallons  of  waste  a  day  Into  the  lake; 
at  Detroit.  20  million  pounds  of  contaminant 
materials  are  dumped  into  Lake  Erie  evary 
day:  around  the  US  shore  of  Lake  Erie, 
around  200  municipal  treatment  plants  dis- 
cbarge 1.470  million  gallons  of  partially 
treated  wastes  into  lake  waters  every  day; 
further,  360  Industries  discharge  oxygen 
consuming  waste  into  the  Lake,  less  than  60 
percent  of  them  have  adequate  treatment 
faclUties. 

Such  astronomical  figures  are  a  source  of 
grave  concern  for  both  Canada  and  the  US, 
and  we  have  undertaken  to  control  this  ap- 
palling fiow  of  filth  into  our  nation's  chief 
water  resource.  The  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  of  1986  created  the  Federal  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  Administration.  The 
basic  act,  as  amended  In  1961,  authorized 
certain  water  pollution  control  activities. 
Including  development  of  comprehensive 
water  pollution  control  programs,  research, 
technical  assistance,  traizilng  grants  for  state 
programs  and  the  construction  of  sewage 
treatment  facilities  and  pollution  control 
from  federal  Installations. 

Two  recent  amendments.  In  1961  and  1965, 
established  a  new  PWPCA.  removed  dollar 
ceilings  on  sewage  treatment  construction 
grants,  provided  for  Increased  federal  p>artlc- 
Ipatlon  If  states  enacted  grant  programs  and 
adopted  water  quality  standards,  and  author- 
ized an  additional  10  percent  for  any  grant 
conforming  with  metropolitan  or  regional 
master  development  plans.  The  new  provi- 
sions of  the  act  were  also  designed  to 
strengthen  and  expand  the  collective  effort 
In  attaining  adequate  pollution  control 
throughout  the  country.  However,  as  one 
wearied  expert  put  It,  "You  can't  clean  up 
half  of  a  lake." 

Unilateral  efforts  are  simply  not  enough. 
The  Lake  Erie  Report,  published  In  August 
1968.  Indicates  that  the  IJC  is  presently 
conducting  a  study  of  Lake  Erie  pollution, 
to  be  completed  sometime  In  1969.  It  may  be 
hoped  that  the  conditions  in  Lake  Erie  will 
give  notice  to  the  commission  that  the  other 
lakes  stand  In  danger  of  these  same  troubles 
and  that  unless  a  program  of  International 
cooperation  Is  undertaken  to  halt  the  fiow 
of  wastes  Into  all  the  Oreat  Lakes,  both 
countries  will  suffer  the  loes  of  their  chief 
source  of  Industrial  and  recreational  bene- 
fit. 

Among  the  industries  based  on  the  water 
resources  of  the  Lakes,  the  hydro-,  thermal-, 
and  nuclear-electric  industries  offer  one  more 
area  for  Canadlan-US  cooperation.  Public 
Utilities  Fortnightly  stated  recently  that 
power  imports  from  Canada  could  add  7 
million  kilowatts  to  the  United  States  power 
pool,  and  that  4  million  may  be  acquired  by 
1980.  The  objectives  of  the  Canadian  policy 
are  to  encourage  the  development  of  Ca- 
nadian low  cost  power  sources,  and  to  en- 
courage power  exports  to  the  US  through 
grid  intertles  with  American  utilities.  In  line 
with  this,  efforts  are  being  made  In  this  coun- 
try to  establish  regional  power  pools,  thereby 
providing  reliable  and  plentiful  electric  power 
to  large  areas  of  both  countries  at  the  low- 
est possible  coet. 

An  example  of  coordinated  planning  is 
Mld-Contlnent  Area  Power  Planners  (MAPP) . 
which  nimibers  54  member  utilities  In  10 
states  and  the  Canadian  province  of  Mani- 
toba. MAPP  states  Its  objectives:  "to  provide 
a  framework  In  which  electric  power  sup- 
pliers can  work  together  In  meeting  the  tre- 
mendous power  needs  of  the  future  with 
maximtim  effectiveness  and  the  best  use  of 
human,  financial  and  nattiral  resources." 
Ultimately,  MAPP  hopes  that  this  program  of 
coordinated  power  supply  will  op>en  oppor- 
tunities for  Industrial  development  by  mak- 
ing large  quantities  of  low  priced  reliable 
electric  power'  available  virtually  anywhere 
in  the  rc^on. 

MAPP's  objectives  have  already  proved  at- 
tainable. In  flTe  years,  MAPP's  memberablp 


has  grown  from  22  power  suppliers  to  64, 
who  serve  the  3,750.000  consimiera  a  com- 
bined demand  of  12.5  million  kilowatts.  By 
1980  the  maximum  demand  is  expected  to 
reach  30  million  kilowatts.  Manitoba,  a  hy- 
dro-electric power  source.  Is  now  being  inte- 
grated Into  the  thermal -electric  systems  to 
the  south.  Manitoba  Hydro,  the  principal 
power  supplier  In  Manitoba,  and  three  US 
power  suppliers  In  MAPP  have  announced 
plans  for  building  a  140-mlle,  23,000-kllowatt 
transmission  line  from  Winnipeg  to  Grand 
Forks,  North  Dakota,  as  the  first  stage  in 
US- Manitoba  power  systems  in  integration. 

Investor-owned  cooperatives  have  proved 
successful  throvighout  the  U.S.  since  MAPP's 
first  pilot  project.  There  is  every  indication 
that  with  the  development  of  the  Great 
Lakes  area  as  an  industrial  and  tourist  center, 
similar  cooperation  between  states  around 
the  Great  Lakes  and  Canadian  provinces 
bordering  on  the  Lakes  could  provide  the 
increased  power  needs  for  the  doubled  popu- 
lation and  the  tripled  constimption  forecast 
for  the  Great  Lakes  basin  of  the  21st  century. 

The  names  Chicago  and  Grand  Portage 
were  once  synonymous  with  commerce  and 
with  a  seemingly  Inexhaustible  supply  of 
wealth.  The  source  of  that  wealth  has 
changed  and  new  sources  grew  as  the  flow  of 
beaver  pelts  ebbed  away.  In  another  50  years, 
the  Great  Lakes  area  wlU  be  a  vast  megalop- 
olis supplying  a  large  n\miber  of  the  demands 
of  civilized  America.      j>- 

But  in  return  the  area  also  demands  from 
us — now.  If  It  is  to  fulfill  Its  promise,  we 
must  see  that  the  Great  Lakes  are  connected 
to  the  rest  of  the  continent  by  an  adequate 
transportation  network,  not  only  for  com- 
mercial use  but  for  the  growing  number  of 
tourists  who  will  want — indeed  need — to  get 
away  from  the  cities,  to  relax  and  to  rettim 
to  America's  past.  It  must  have  water,  clean, 
cool,  free  from  contaminants.  Finally,  the 
area  will  continually  demand  more  electric 
power,  both  for  the  Increasing  Industrial 
uses  that  the  Oreat  Lakes  will  attract  and  for 
the  expanding  population  which  comes  with 
Increased  Industry. 

None  of  these  needs  can  be  provided  for 
the  megalopolis  of  the  future  of  this  cotmtry 
alone.  I  can  foresee  that  In  the  not-too- 
distant  future  a  body  similar  In  structure  to 
the  IJC  will  function  as  a  planning  unit  to 
coordinate  programs  in  this  country  and  in 
Canada  for  the  mutual  economic  benefit  of 
both.  When  that  day  comes  in,  the  "grand 
design"  I  have  outlined  here,  will  begin  to 
emerge  into  reality. 


Goals:   A  Proposal  for  Progress 
(By  the  AIA  Journal  editors) 

The  Great  Lakes,  one  of  the  world's  out- 
standing resources,  are  In  grave  danger  by 
man's  misuse  of  their  waters  and  shorelines. 
Indeed,  they  are  endangered  to  the  extent 
that  some  authorities  admit  that  the  Lakes 
may  be  lost  forever  vmless  we  assess  our 
obligations — right  now — to  the  preservation 
and  enhancement  of  this  resource  shared  by 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Perhaps  Cleveland's  Mayor  Carl  B.  Stokes 
recited  more  truth  than  poetry  when  he  said 
that  Lake  Erie,  considered  to  be  the  most 
contaminated  of  the  five,  "deservedly  has  the 
reputation  of  being  the  only  body  of  water 
in  the  world  that  constitutes  a  fire  hazard." 
Speaking  to  the  Issue  of  Erie's  cleanup,  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Administra- 
tion last  fall  reported  that  "it  is  less  a  prob- 
lem of  engineering  than  It  Is  a  problem  of 
diverse,  Inadequate  and  unwleldly  changing 
governmental  policies,  funding  and  manage- 
ment. The  technical  engineering  methods  of 
waste  control  are  known  or  close  at  hand, 
with  the  main  requirement  being  only  their 
coordinated  application." 

As  our  authors  have  pointed  out,  the  con- 
cern here  is  much  more  than  the  pollution 
problem.  There  has  been  plenty  said  on  th* 
subject  m  all  kinds  of  media;  it  la  our  slncara 
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hop*  tbat  tbl»  praMntatton.  rather  than 
■Imply  addlac  to  th*  varbUc*.  h«a  foouaed 
on  ft  new  <t»m»nalon  to  the  orenll  ptotun. 

It  U  time  tbftt  the  «orda  b«  tranaUtMl  mto 
<l««(to,  and  BO  th«  big  quastton  ftrlaaa:  How  la 
thla  to  b«  done?  No  one  hfta  ftU  the  ftnswwa, 
ot  coune.  but  certain  guidelines  and  ortterla 
■■em  to  eixMrge  that  could  leiTt  at  the  baste 
for  a  program  of  Implementation. 

1.  Dastgn  rrnfaeilnTnli  are  among  thoee 
who  abare  the  responefhtllty  of  educating 
the  public  to  an  awareneae  of  the  resource 
values  of  the  Oreat  Lakes  region. 

a.  Once  aroused,  the  dtlaenry  can  demand 
action  of  Its  elected  offlclals.  especially  mem> 
bers  of  Congrees,  to  get  a  cleanup  campaign 
underway. 

S.  A  concerted  effort  should  be  made  at 
all  levels  of  authority  to  attack,  flzst  of  all. 
the  problems  of  the  Lakes  themselves. 

4.  The  "councils  of  governments"  concept 
should  be  utlllzsd  more  extensively  in  the 
region. 

ft.  Any  cleanup  campaign  should  Involve 
an  International  commitment  for  which 
some  workable  machinery  must  be  estab- 
lished. (To  repeat  one  author:  "You  can't 
clean  up  half  at  a  lake.") 

'8.  TIM  water  Itself  and  shoreline  usage 
bSve  M'tit  dealt  with  as  a  total  package  If 
environmental  quaUty  Is  to  I>e  achieved. 

7.  An  Inventory  of  resources  Is  a  valuable 
tool  for  every  re^on.  similar  to  the  one  un- 
dertaken In  Wlsconaln. 

8.  All  dlsclpUnee  Involved  have  an  obli- 
gation to  pool  their  knowledge  and  experience 
tf  the  growing  himian  Impact  Is  to  be  kept  In 
harmony  with  existing  resoxirces. 


DEDICATION      OP      BOSTON      UNI- 
VERSITY  SCHOOL   OF   MEDICINE 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  we  all 
know  how  Important  it  Is  that  proper 
medical  care  be  provided  for  all  Amer- 
icana. 

The  Boston  University  School  of  Medi- 
cine has  long  been  a  pioneer  in  this  vital 
field,  and  It  is  with  great  pride  that  I 
note  the  dedication  of  a  new  facility, 
which  occurred  on  May  10.  1969. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the  most 
appropriate  remarks  delivered  on  tills  oc- 
casion by  Dr.  Frank  W.  McKee.  of  the 
Division  of  Physician  Manpower,  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcoro. 
as  follows: 

A  OOLOBN  SPTKM 

(Presented  by  Frank  Wray  ICcICee.  MJ).,  Di- 
rector, Division  of  Physicians  Manpower. 
Bureau  of  Health  Professions  Kducatlon 
and  Manpower  Training,  at  the  dedication 
of  the  Instructional  Building  at  Boston 
University  Medical  School  on  May  10. 
1880) 

It  Is  a  grsat  prlvUsge  for  me  to  share  this 
historic  event  with  you  today.  ETvery  person 
views  the  events  of  his  life  In  the  light  of 
his  past  experiences  and  present  knowledge. 
As  I  considered  and  anticipated  the  event 
that  Is  taking  place  today.  I  found  mysslf 
looking  at  It  from  several  perspectlvee.  both 
oadai  and  personal,  and  In  varying  depths. 

Plrst.  my  family  physician  and  close  per- 
sooal  friend  and  advisor  untu  his  untimely 
dsath  In  1946,  was  a  graduate  of  thi«  school. 
His  name  was  Harold  B.  Andrews  of  the  class 
of  1925  and  his  professional  accompllshmente 
as  a  general  physician  In  a  smaU  central  Nsw 
Tork  town  ars  a  tribute  to  htn*.  and  to  this 
School  of  Medicine. 

I  have  also  looked  forward  to  this  day  as  a 
doctor  who  has  mant  many  yaan  as  a  teach- 
er and  bead  of  a  madloal  sobool.  and  I  know 
tbs  axcttsmant  that  new  brick,  mortar,  and 
glass  bring.  I  understand  the  dreams  and  ef- 


fort they  repreeeat  and  tha  talent  they  wUl 
devalop. 

Plkr  more  Important  than  the  buUdlags  an 
the  professional  lives  of  the  young  man  and 
womsn  which  wlU  be  guldsd  and  enrlchad 
hers  ,  .  .  Uvas  that  will  go  from  here  to  prac- 
tice medicine  of  quality  and  of  compassion 
to  the  Katlon.  The  new  Instructional  Build- 
ing will  enlarge  the  number  of  first-year 
places  by  one-third— from  73  students  to 
98. 

I  come  todsy  ss  your  govemmentrs  repre- 
senutlve  of  the  several  agencies  which 
have  contributed  to  this  building,  and  so  I 
also  view  this  event  In  the  light  of  what  U 
being  done  in  tha  field  of  medical  ediicatlon 
all  over  the  country.  The  Division  of  Physi- 
cian Manpower,  which  I  am  privileged  to 
head.  Is  the  Federal  focus  for  programs  con- 
cerned with  physician  manpower. 

The  Division  Is  devoted  to  an  ultimate 
concern  for  service  to  patients.  And,  to 
meet  this  responsibility,  our  attention  Is  di- 
rected to  three  obUgatlons^to  Increase  the 
numbers,  the  qvaltty,  and  the  avaiUbtUty 
of  the  physicians  who  are  the  recognised 
leaders  In  providing  this  vital  care.  In  pur- 
siiing  our  objective,  the  Division  works 
closely  with  physicians,  educational  Insti- 
tutions, and  others  to  stimulate  Interest 
and  effort  In  augmenting  both  the  supply 
of  physicians,  and  the  Improvement  of  their 
effectiveness  by  attention  to  patterns  of 
practice  and  programs  of  continuing  educa- 
tion. Oxir  responsibility  is  to  generate  ideas 
and  encourage  established  Institutions  to 
Implement  them,  along  with  supporting  the 
formation  of  new  Institutions,  and  Inviting 
other  new  ideas  and  programs  that  these  edu- 
cational resourcee  may  wish  to  devise  In  the 
light  of  their  own  particular  situations. 

Since  1985.  over  300  mllUon  dollars  has 
been  awarded  for  building  and  enlarging 
medical  schools  all  over  the  country.  Thla 
includee  12  new  medical  schools.  Through 
Improvemeint  Grants,  another  84  milUon 
has  been  supplied  to  schools  of  medicine 
and  oeteopathy  to  provide  financial  support 
for  the  saiarlee  of  teachers  and  ancillary 
personnel,  and  to  provide  basic  teaching 
eqiUpment. 

Another  Interesting  perspective  on  this 
day  has  come  to  me  because  of  an  avocation 
of  mine.  For  some  years  I  have  been  collect- 
ing model  railroad  trains  and  In  the  proc- 
ess have  become  an  amateur  railroad  en- 
thusiast. The  history  of  transportation  and 
the  history  of  education  In  this  country  are 
perhaps  the  best  guides  to  the  events  that 
have  shaped  our  country's  charaoterlstlGS 
and  its  destiny. 

It  was  exactly  100  years  ago  today  that  an 
event  took  place  that  profoimdly  affected  the 
affairs  of  our  country.  When  the  "Jupiter" 
of  the  Central  Pacific  and  the  "119"  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  met  at  Promontory 
Point.  Utah,  on  May  10,  1889,  the  AUantlo 
and  Pacific  Oceans  were  Joined.  A  golden  rail- 
road spike  was  driven  Into  the  tlee  to  mark 
the  event.  Boeton  University  had  Just  been 
founded,  and  the  Medical  School  of  that 
name  was  to  be  founded  four  years  later. 

Those  who  used  the  railroads  to  weave  a 
web  acroes  the  coimtry.  to  bring  the  benefits 
of  civilisation  to  many,  and  to  open  up  new 
regions  achieved  the  highest  purpose  for 
which  transportation  is  Intended. 

In  similar  fashion  we  might  consider  the 
highest  purpose  of  medical  education  today 
to  be  one  of  building  a  network  of  health 
care,  carrying  the  latest  medical  knowledge 
to  everyone  who  needs  It.  We  must  reach  into 
areas  where,  as  yet.  medical  care,  if  existent. 
Is  sporadic  and  on  a  crisis  basis.  So,  In  a  real 
sense  this  building  repreeents  an  Important 
"spike"  In  the  network  of  medical  schools  all 
over  the  country,  and  it  wlU  bestow  a  special 
blessing  on  the  Boston  community. 

Historic  events  have  often  been  the  reaults 
of  tremendous  cooperative  efforts.  The  driv- 
ing of  the  "Oolden  ^Ika"  represented  tha 


culmlnatloa  of  such  an  sffort  as  do  our  more 
modem  heroic  efforts  Ui  space. 

This  building  reflscts  the  devotion  and  un- 
tiring efforts  of  the  TVustees.  the  Administra- 
tion, the  Faculty,  the  Students,  the  Alumni 
and  Friends  of  Boston  University.  Yovu  Qov- 
emment  u  proud  to  be  Joined  with  you  in 
your  efforts. 

SPONSORSHIP    OP    CONCERTS    BY 
MISS  LILY  PETER.  MARVELL,  ARK. 

Mr.  PDLBRIQHT.  Mr.  President,  a 
very  imiuual  woman  In  my  State,  Miss 
Lily  Peter  of  Marvell,  Ark.,  recently 
qx>nsored  two  concerts  by  the  Philadel- 
phia Orchestra  in  Little  Rock. 

Miss  Peter  mortgaged  her  4,000-acre 
farm  to  bring  the  orchestra  to  Arkansas. 
The  receipts  from  the  concerts  will  be 
devoted  to  the  establishment  of  music 
scholarships  at  the  University  of  Arkan- 
sas and  Arkansas  State  University.  Miss 
Peter  is  Indeed  a  most  unusual  citizen 
of  this  great  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  articles  about  the  occa- 
sion which  were  published  in  the  Arkan- 
sas Gazette  and  Washington  Post, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recori), 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Arkansas  Qazette,  June  2,  1989] 
(By  Bill  LewU) 
"I  dont  know  of  anything  like  this  hap- 
pening since  the  days  of  Count  Esterhazy." 

Boris  Sokoloff,  manager  of  the  prestigious 
Philadelphia  Orchestra,  had  to  reach  back  to 
Imperial  Austria  to  find  a  parallel  in  the  art 
patronage  feat  of  Miss  LUy  Peter  of  Marvell, 
who  is  spending  $46,000  of  her  own  money  to 
bring  the  Philadelphia  to  Little  Rock  for  two 
performancee  at  8:30  pjn.  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  at  the  Auditorium — and  another 
•8,000  for  a  commissioned  commemorative 
work  from  the  American  composer.  Normal 
Delia  Jolo. 

Sokoloff,  who  handles  such  mundane  af- 
fairs of  the  Orchestra  as  travel,  housing  ar- 
rangements and  finances,  seemed  g^^atly  Im- 
pressed with  Miss  Peter's  grand  gesture.  It 
was  obvious  he  had  dealt  with  no  one  quite 
as  direct  as  she. 

"She  wrote  Mr.  Ormandy  a  letter,"  Sokoloff 
said  from  Philadelphia  last  week.  "He  gave  it 
to  me  to  reply  to.  and  I  wrote  Miss  Peter, 
mentioning  the  fee.  I  wasn't  trying  to  scare 
her  off,  but  I  thought  the  amount  of  the  fee 
would  end  It.  The  next  thing  I  knew,  here 
came  a  check  In  the  maU." 

llie  Marvell  planter  and  businesswoman,  a 
poet  and  photographer  of  competence  and  a 
philanthropist  to  the  arts,  has  reaped  a  for- 
tune In  unsought  personal  publicity  for  her 
generosity  to  her  state.  Her  act  has  been 
widely  reported  In  national  news  media  and 
on  at  least  one  network  television  program 
as  well  as  the  major  news  servlcee. 

It  was  Miss  Peter's  Idea  alone.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Arkansas  (^tatennlal  Commission 
which  Is  sponsoring  the  year-long  celebration 
of  the  Arkansas  territory  seequlcentennial. 
Miss  Peter  had  been  designated  the  person  in 
charge  of  musical  events  of  the  celebration. 
Without  a  word,  she  sat  down  and  wrote  per- 
sonal letters  to  both  Ormandy  and  Delia  Jolo. 


(From  the  Arkansas  OaEette,  June  3,  1969) 
"A  New  EanaiaifCB,"  Obmanst  Dkxabxs  as 
Ha  MzR«  AifOKL 
(By  Carrlck  Patterson) 
•Tt's  wonderful.  We've  never  experienced 
anything  like  It."  said  Bugene  Ormandy.  mu- 
sical director  and  conductor  of  the  Philadel- 
phia  Orchestra,   as   he   and   the   Orchestra 
arrived  Monday  at  Little  Rock  for  two  con- 
oerU  sponsored  by  Miss  Lily  Peter  of  MarraU. 
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Miss  Peter,  a  planter,  buslnesawoosan,  poet, 
and  photogn^ber.  Is  spending  H5.000  of  her 
own  money  to  bring  the  orchestra  to  Arkan- 
sas for  performances  at  8:80  pjn.  today  and 
Wednesday  at  the  Auditorium  In  honor  of 
the  state  seaqUlcentennlal.  She  also  commis- 
sioned for  88,000 — an  orcheetral  work  by  the 
An»erlcan  compoeer,  Norman  Dello  JOlo, 
which  will  receive  Its  wvx-Id  premlwe  at 
tonight's  concert. 

Ormandy  said  that  It  was  the  flirst  time 
since  he  has  been  conductor  of  the  Phila- 
delphia that  anyone  had  sponsored  such  a 
trip  and  concert  series,  paying  the  full  bill 
Instead  of  Just  underwriting  the  deficits. 
Boris  Sokoloff.  the  orchestra  nuoiager,  said 
the  experience  was  "tinlqua.'* 

The  Orchestra  and  conductor  arrived  by 
chartered  Jet  Monday  afternoon  and  were 
met  at  Adams  Field  by  Mayor  Boyd,  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  offlclals  and  Miss  Peter. 
Ormandy  accepted  an  honorary  citizenship 
certificate  and  the  key  to  the  city  from  Mayor 
Boyd,  but  seemed  most  excited  at  meeting 
Miss  Peter  for  the  first  time.  "I  thought  you 
would  be  taller,"  he  commented.  Miss  Peter 
is  about  6  feet,  4  Inches  tall,  and  Ormandy  is 
slightly  shorter. 

MISS  PETIB   ALSKAOT  CLOSX  TO  MY  HKAKT 

"Miss  Peter  Is  a  new  lady  in  my  life,  but 
very  close  to  my  heart  already,"  Ormandy 
said.  "The  letter  she  wrote  \ia  was  the  most 
modest  letter  ever  written,  on  plain  sta- 
tionery, asking  us  to  come  to  Little  Rock  for 
a  concert.  When  I  got  the  letter  I  couldn't 
believe  it,  couldn't  believe  that  she  realized 
the  cost  Involved."  Only  after  Sokoloff  bad 
gotten  In  touch  with  Miss  Peter  did  the 
realization  dawn  that  she  was  serious  and 
could  raise  the  necessary  money. 


[Ftom  the  Washington  Post.  June  5,  1989] 
It   Was   Wobth    Evxbt   Penny 

LnTLx  ROCK,  Akk..  June  4. — ^The  Philadel- 
phia Orchestra  played  Miss  LUy  Peter's  con- 
cert last  night  and  tonight,  and  she  figures 
It  was  worth  the  $60,000  she  paid  for  It. 

"It  was  worth  every  penny,"  Miss  Lily,  as 
her  friends  know  her,  said  after  the  per- 
formance In  Robinson  Auditorium  attended 
by  3000. 

"I  know  a  good  many  adjectives,  but  none 
would  f  ullflU  this  occasion." 

The  orchestra,  which  played  tonight  to  a 
second  seUout,  premiered  Pultlzer  prlae-wln- 
nlng  Norman  Dello  Jolo's  "Homage  to 
Haydn,"  a  three-movement  siUte  commis- 
sioned for  $8000  by  Miss  Lily. 

Miss  Lily  mortgaged  4000  acres  of  her 
plantation  in  the  rich  Delta  plain  of  eastern 
Arkansas  to  commission  the  work  and  to 
bring  the  orchestra  here  as  part  of  the  ob- 
servance of  Arkansas^  160th  anniversary  as 
a  territory.  > 

She  will  receive  none  of  the  money  from 
the  ticket  sales.  It  Is  to  go  for  mtislc  scholar- 
shipw  at  Arkansas  State  University  and  the 
University  of  Arkansas. 

Miss  LUy.  who  admits  to  being  past  70  "but 
not  quite  100  yet,"  shared  the  spotlight  with 
works  from  Wagner,  Debussy  and  Brahms. 

At  Intermission,  shs  received  a  standing 
ovation  when  Mayor  Haco  Boyd  called  her  to 
the  stage  to  present  her  a  bouquet  of  rosea. 
Lt.  Qov.  IiIa\irloe  Brltt  then  told  her  that 
Gov.  Wlntbrop  Rockefeller  had  designated 
Tuesday  as  "a  day  to  honor  Miss  LUy." 

Miss  LUy.  a  sometime  poaC  and  photograph- 
er and  fulltUne  fanner  who  sometlmea  clam- 
bers aboard  one  of  her  tractors,  says  she 
wanted  the  people  of  Arkansas  to  be  expoeed 
to  good  music. 

"Miss  Peter  Is  a  new  lady  In  my  life,  but 
very  cloee  to  my  heart  already,"  aald  con- 
ductor Eugene  Ormandy. 

Before  the  concert,  the  Sesquleentennlal 
Committee  honored  Miss  Peter  with  a  formal 
dinner.  Including  Catawba  wine  and  quail  on 
noa  with 


DEPARTURE  OF  AMERICAN  TEIOOPS 
FROM  VIETNAM 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  within  30 
days  American  tro<H>8  will  be  leaving  the 
battlegrounds  of  Vietnam  for  the  first 
time  since  the  tragic  war  was  under- 
taken. 

The  President  is  confident  that  the 
training  and  equipping  of  South  Viet- 
namese soldiers  has  been  so  successful 
that  25,000  American  soldiers  can  pre- 
pare to  leave  the  fields  of  that  South- 
east Asian  country  to  be  replaced  by  that 
country's  own  forces. 

Few  would  disagree  that  this  is  a  most 
significant  step  toward  peace — a  step  the 
American  people  have  awaited  for  a 
number  of  years. 

I  would  hope  that  those  who  auto- 
matically criticize  every  move  toward 
peace  made  by  President  Nixon  will  with- 
hold further  criticism.  This  is  a  time  for 
national  unity  and  cooperation;  not  di- 
vision and  disharmony. 


THE  PESTICIDE  PERIL:  XIV 

Mr.  NELSON,  Mr.  President,  another 
species  has  been  added  to  the  list  of  en- 
dangered animals  in  the  United  States — 
the  peregrin  falcon — a  probable  victim 
of  pesticides. 

Tills  disturbing  news,  released  last 
week  by  the  D^mrtment  of  the  Interior, 
Is  a  warning  to  the  public  that  unless 
special  protection  is  given  to  the  pere- 
grin falcon,  it  will  not  survive. 

TTie  population  of  this  predatory  bird, 
which  is  foimd  from  northern  Alaska  to 
Argentina,  has  been  declining  so  rapidly 
that  it  has  almost  vanished  as  a  breeding 
species  east  of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  feared 
that  the  decline  will  continue  until  the 
bird  disappears  from  the  scene  altogether. 

Researchers  fear  that  the  falcon  is 
yet  another  victim  of  pesticides.  Already, 
evidence  has  shown  that  pesticides  are 
seriously  threatening  the  survival  of  the 
American  bald  eagle,  our  national  bird. 

Convincing  data  is  accumulating  rap- 
idly from  every  comer  of  the  world  that 
dangerous  environmental  contamination 
is  resulting  from  the  ever-increasing  use 
of  persistent  pesticides.  DDT  and  other 
chlorinated  hydrocarbons  are  particu- 
larly harmful  because  their  concentra- 
tions Increase  progressively  along  the 
food  chains  until  they  reach  a  serious 
and  often  lethal  level. 

Growing  concern  about  the  threat  to 
our  environment  and  the  potential  haz- 
ard to  our  health  from  the  use  of  per- 
sistent F>esticldes  is  refiected  in  the  recent 
actions  of  Sweden  and  Hungary,  which 
have  become  the  first  coimtrles  to  ban 
the  use  of  DDT.  In  the  United  States, 
both  Arizona  and  Michigan  have  banned 
the  use  of  DDT,  and  many  other  States, 
including  Wisconsin,  are  in  the  process  of 
developing  Improved  sanctions  on  its  use. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  press  release  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

N&TUBE'S    EXFUT    HUNTKB    MAY    1*mnntrm 

Extinct 
The  Department  of  the  Interior's  recant 
dadaloa  to  include  the  peregrine  falcon  on 


the  latest  list  of  endangered  animals  in  the 
United  States  reflects  increasing  pubUc  con- 
cern for  this  bird. 

The  population  of  this  predatory  bird  (also 
known  as  "duck  hawk") ,  ^rtilch  ranges  from 
northern  Alaska  to  Argentina,  has  been  de- 
clining until  today  it  has  almost  vanished 
as  a  breeding  species  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
Conservationists  fear  the  decline  wiU  con- 
tinue until  the  bird  disappears  from  the 
scene. 

Researchers  at  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife  are  not  sure  of  the  precise 
cause  of  the  decline,  but,  Uke  the  bald 
eagle,  thlq  falcon  Is  probably  a  victim  of  pes- 
ticides, growth  of  urban  areas,  disturbance 
at  nesting  sites,  noise,  and  air  poUution. 

Placing  the  bird  on  the  endangered  list 
notifies  the  public  that  the  bird  requires  spe- 
cial protection  if  It  Is  to  s\irvlve. 

In  America,  as  In  other  parts  of  the  world, 
the  peregrine  has  been  used  in  falconry  be- 
cause of  Its  ability  to  catch  small  prey.  It 
readily  yields  to  training  under  expert  hands 
and  Is  considered  less  tempteramental  tham 
other  hawks  used  for  falconry. 

Adults  are  a  dark  bluish-slate  barred  with 
black  on  the  back,  and  creamy  buff  barred 
with  black  below.  The  cheeks  are  also  black. 

Its  scientific  name  is  Foico  peregrinua 
which  translates  as  the  wandering  falcon, 
a  "tribute  to  Its  far-ranging  travels.  It  has 
slender,  pointed  wings,  and  sickle-shaped 
sharp  talons  for  snatching  Its  prey.  The  bill 
Is  hooked  and  sharply  pointed,  a  highly 
lethal  weapon. 

The  peregrine's  sharp  wings  enable  It  to 
dive  swiftly  from  greait  heights  where  keen 
eyes  spot  its  prey.  Any  small  bird  In  flight 
Is  preferred,  such  as  small  ducks  and  pig- 
eons, but  peregrines  occasionally  take  larger 
victims. 

Nesting  Is  usually  In  cliffs  or  bluffs;  where 
these  are  absent,  hollow  tops  of  dead  trees 
are  favorite  sites.  No  one  knows  whether 
peregrines  mate  for  life  but  they  have  a 
dramatic  courtship  that  Includes  diving 
flights  and  harsh  shrill  calls  to  entice  mates. 

Up  to  six  maroon  eggs  are  laid  In  spring. 
The  young  mature  within  two  years,  but  it 
Is  not  known  how  long  they  Uve  in  the  wild. 

In  autumn  some  of  the  disappearing  fal- 
cons migrate  In  distinct  routes  southward, 
stopping  occasionally  to  rest  and  feed. 

Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife's  Director 
John  S.  Oottschalk  has  no  favorites  when  It 
comes  to  animals,  but  he  admits  to  a  spe- 
cial fondness  for  the  peregrine  because:  "It's 
one  of  nature's  better  hunters,  beautlfuUy 
colored,  and  can  fly  with  the  best.  Once  it 
was  common  even  in  the  hearts  of  our  cities. 
Including  Washington.  D.C..  but  now  It  has 
declined  dangerously. 

"Surely  the  peregrine  belongs  In  our  fu- 
ture. We  hope  It  can  succeed  In  reestablishing 
Itself  all  over  our  nation." 


THE  GOLD  PARADOX 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  William 
G.  Bradford,  a  Foreign  Service  OfBcer  in 
the  Department  of  State,  recently  visited 
my  State  and  conducted  a  case  study  of 
gold  production.  His  conclusion  is  that 
Government  intervention  is  necessary  to 
end  the  paradox  of  this,  the  wealthiest, 
most  technologically  advanced  Nation  in 
the  world,  fretting  about  its  dwindling 
supply  of  gold  bullion,  while  we  have  the 
great  unmined  gold  deposits. 

His  proposals  are  directed  not  only  to 
Alaiska,  but  to  Increased  gold  production 
throughout  the  United  States.  I  do  not 
endorse  each  statement  and  recommen- 
dation Mr.  Bradford  has  made,  but  his 
comments  are  worthy  of  serious  consid- 
eration. If  we  fall  to  recognize  the  neces- 
sity to  encourage  the  rebirth  of  the  gold- 
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mining  Intftatry,  th«  NfcOon  will  p«y  the 
conMquenees  tn  the  futtm. 

I  Mk  unanimou*  conaent  that  Bir 
Bradford'!  study  be  printed  In  the 
Raco«B. 

There  beln*  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscokd. 
aa  follows: 

A  OOUMDT  Pasaoox 
la  ttim  words  of  OUbart  and  SulUvaa  "a 
P*"><Vtt.  A  parados,  a  aoat  logenloiM  para- 
<loK."  Tha  waalthlaat.  moat  taohnologlcaUy 
advanead  naUon  in  tha  world,  and  tha  alta  oX 
Suttar's  mu.  tha  Tukon.  and  Port  Knox  la 
trattlnc  aboat  tba  outflow  of  ita  gold  whUa 
It  alta  on  taufa  unuppad  raaarvea  of  tha 
matal.  It  aubaldlMa  tta  afrtcultura,  which  la 
OTarproduelnc,  and  doaant  aubaldlaa  Ita  gold 
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mining  which  la  undar producing.  With  a 
ONP  of  over  1000  btUlon.  It  worrlea  about  an 
annual  outflow  of  a  few  billion  In  gold.  Tha 
nation  apanda  tramandoua  amounta  on  re- 
aaarch  la  ipaoe  and  the  nooan  bottom,  but 
Uttla  in  research  on  tha  production  of  an  on 
which  at  preaent  la  vital  to  Ito  •conomlc  wall 
being.  Hard  headed  boalnaaa  man  oonauma 
alz  mUUon  troy  ouncaa  (14.5  Troy  ounoM= 
one  avolrdupoU  potind)  of  gold  each  yaar  In 
induatry.  and  produo*  only  ona  and  a  half 
million,  without  laamlng  to  reallaa  that  thla 
Imbalance  can  and  ahould  ba  correctad. 

The  United  3UtM.  which  onoa  lad  tha 
world  In  gold  production,  haa  aaggad  to  an 
unimpressive  fourth.  Thla  la  not  Juat  a  rela- 
tive shifting  of  poaltlon,  but  repreaanta  an 
abaolute  decline  in  production,  which  has 
fallen  from  8  million  ouncaa  In  1940  to  IM 
million  In  19«7. 
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In  tha  parlod  from  1980  to  1998,  the  Unltad 
SUtaa  mined  32  mlUlon  ouncas  of  gold  and 
salvaged  18  miUlon  ounces  of  scrap  gold, 
but  Its  Industry  conaimied  08  mllUon  ounces 
and  356  mlUlon  oimoea  were  withdrawn  from 
Ita  reaervea  for  balance  of  payments  us«b. 
As  la  weU  known,  thla  haa  resulted  In  a  de- 
cline In  U.S.  Oovemmsnt  Gold  Reserves  to 
a  dangerously  low  level,  and  under  present 
conditions  there  la  no  prospect  of  Increaaad 
gold  production  helping  to  stam  thla  down- 
ward trend. 

In  a  strict  lalsaez  fairs  environment,  thla 
declining  producUon  and  Increased  use  could 
be  shrugged  off  as  ona  of  those  things  that 
the  market  would  correct  bye-and-bye.  How- 
ever, for  a  modem  Industrial  naUon  to  take 
this  attitude  towards  a  matter  of  such  Im- 
portance seems  ahort  sighted  at  best. 
DsacxNsnfG  tbx  ocuw  t  tnw^nj 
A  close  look  at  Alaskan  gold  mttung  may 
help  clarify  the  phenomena  of  decreased 
production,  the  present  morlbimd  state  of 
the  Indioatry.  and  the  bleak  future  prospects 
for  revival  without  aaalstance.  The  problems 
of  other  gold-produdag  sUtas  are  almUar  to 
those  of  Alaska. 

Ever  alnce  the  gold  ruah  days,  the  words 
Alaska  and  gold  have  been  synonlmoua  In 
the  pubUc  mind.  Up  untU  recent  times  thla 
Unkage  was  both  natural  and  proper  In- 
deed from  1880  untU  1960  gold  made  up  half 
of  Alaska's  total  ai.a  bUllon  mineral  pro- 
duction, and  Alaaka  was  one  of  the  leading 
states  In  gold  mining.  However,  since  World 
War  n  there  has  been  a  constant  decline  In 
Alaska's  gold  production,  and  unlea  there  U 
a  drasUc  change  In  the  financial  environ- 
ment surrounding  It  this  sUde  can  be  ex- 
pected to  continue. 

APPWXIIIATE    UNITED    STATES    AND    ALASKAN    GOLD 
PWOUCTION 
IMiUions  of  tnr  osmmI 
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Oold  production  in  Alaaka  U  at  a  modem 
all-time  low.  and  while  this  situation  can  be 
blamed  largely  on  the  maintenance  of  the 
•35  an  ounce  official  price  during  a  period 
in  which  InflaUon  has  pushed  up  production 
coets.   other  factors  are   also  involved.   New 
industries  and  mineral  finds  have  usurped 
gold's   once   predominate   poalUon.   For   in- 
stance.  US  C3k)vernment   military  construc- 
tion during  and  after  World  War  11  was  on  a 
massive  scale,  and  new  petroleum  flnda  have 
already   dwarfed   gold's    highest   years.   En- 
deavors like  these  draw  on  the  same  labor 
force  and  capiui  market  that  In  earlier  time 
would  have  mined  gold.  In  addition  to  thU 
diversion  of  resources,  the  known  and  easily 
worked  gold  fields  have  been  picked  over  and 
the  long  pause  in  production  caused  by  the 
war  haa  left  the  machinery  of  most  mines 
badly  outdated.  Aa  the  Industry  waa  unprof- 
itable with   a  dim   future,   there  haa  been 
comparatively    little    research    work    done 
Tlie    severe    winter    weather    conditions    In 
Alaska  have  not  depressed  production,  but 
they  have  hindered  any  Increases    For  ex- 
ample,   frozen    water   llmiu   placer   mining 
to  a  maximum  of  six  months  a  year,  perma- 
frost  makes   placer  mining   difficult   at   all 
times,  and  environmental  conditions  are  ex- 
tremely hard  on  labor. 

Methods  of  mining  gold  vary  considerably 
from  one  mine  to  another  and  are  based 
principally  on  such  factors  as  alze  and  shape 
of  the  ore  bodies,  physical  and  mlnerologlcal 
character  of  the  ore  and  surrounding  rock 
and  depth  of  mining.  However,  in  the  most 
general  laymen's  terms  gold  recovery  meth- 
ods can  be  divided  into  three  groups-  1) 
gold  lods  mining;  2)  gold  placer  mining- 
and  3)  recovery  aa  a  by-product  of  mmiT^g 
for  other  minerals  (silver,  copper,  lead  or 
tlnc). 

Lode  mining  can  ba  conducted  either  un- 
derground or  on  the  surface  wherever  gold 
U  found  In  the  place  of  Its  original  forma- 
tion. In  either  case,  the  ore  after  recovery 
must  be  treated  to  dlaaisooUte  the  gold  from 
other  metais  and  mlnaraU.  Placer  mining  on 
the  other  hand  U  directed  towards  recovering 
gold  which  has  been  freed  from  asaodaUon 
with  other  metals  or  mineraU  by  weathering 
or  erosion.  This  freed  gold  can  occiir  as 
either  grains,  flakes  or  nuggets.  Placer  miniT^g 
runs  from  the  Individual  miner's  pan  to 
huge  mechanised  dredges,  and  Is  performed 
both  on  the  surface  and  underground.  Near 


Noma  nMareh  la  betng  oonduetad  oo  drui- 
inc.  submersible  dredcaa.  aad  other  proiects 
to  promote  e^loltatkm  ct  undersea  plaoaiT 
Recovery  as  a  by-produet  of  otbsr  mjt.tr)^ 
and  lode  mining  are  of  minitw^i  UaportanM 
today  In  Alaska.  The  UtUe  gold  mining  that 
U  still  being  carried  on  is  mainly  by  the 
plaoer  method.  The  areas  o*  principle  con- 
oentraUon  are  around  Falrfoanka  and  Nome 
The  large  lode  mines  at  Junsau.  once  the 
richest  in  the  world,  have  bean  cloaad  for  a 
number  of  years. 

Contrary  to  wide  apread  pubUo  belief  the 
output  of  US  gold  mlnaa  U  not  aU  sold  to 
the  US  Government.  Unprooaaaad  gold  goes 
directly  on  the  open  market.  This  U  signifi- 
cant In  that  even  the  recent  Infrimso  in  price 
on  the  open  market  from  MS  to  U6  per  ounce 
did  not  Increase  production.  A  slmUar  in- 
crease in  1984  (devaluation  of  the  dollar) 
brought  about  a  300%  Increaae  in  US  pro- 
duction within  a  few  years.  The  faUure  of 
production  to  respond  to  the  price  impetus 
clearly  shows  how  far  out-of-llns  the  SSfi 

price  has  become. 

Olhefi  Tetti         Estimates  of  unmined  gold  In  Alaaka  vary 

all  over  the  field  and  eventually  get  lost  In 

an    argument    over    known    "reserves"    ve 

known  "reeources"  However,  there  seems  to 
be  common  agreement  that  at  most  only  6- 
10%  of  the  land  has  been  adequately  sur- 
veyed and  that  there  U  at  least  as  much 
gold  left  in  the  ground  as  the  amount  that 
has  been  mined.  Gold  Itself  U  not  difficult  for 
an  experienced  prospector  to  flind  In  Alaska 
(680  claims  were  sUked  In  1988).  but  gold 
m  quantities  that  can  be  mined  economlcaUy 
In  the  preeent  environment  Is  a  different 
question  (there  were  no  significant  new 
starts  In  1988  or  87) . 

Under  present  conditions,  gold  mining  In 
Alaska  is  not  labor  Intensive.  The  largest  sin- 
gle operating  crew  listed  In  the  state's  1987 
mining  report  was  16  men  and  the  average 
crew  runs  to  only  2  or  3  men.  However,  as 
already  noted  these  men  are  Interchangeable 
with  other  mining  or  construct^Jn  work 
Thoee  that  have  left  gold  mining  will  not 
return  therefore  untU  the  economic  incen- 
tive  Is  at  least  equal  to  these  other  fields  In 
the  heyday  of  gold  production,  crews  were 
much  larger,  and  Nome  now  a  city  of  3  000 
had  30,000  inhabitants.  In  later  years  lilrga 
native  crews  were  recruited  for  the  mining 
season  from  the  vUlagea  around  Nome 

Capital  for  gold  mining  is  as  fluid  as  the 
labor  force  and  has  moved  away  from  gold 
toward  more  proflUble  ventures  As  a  result 
Of  thla  and  difficulties  in  Incorporating  a 
hlgh-rlak  venture  like  gold  mining,  the  small 
operators,  who  desire  to  mine  gold  (and 
oddly  enough  there  still  are  some)  find 
great  difficulty  in  attracting  adequate"  capi- 
tal, mis  not  only  prevents  some  new  starts 
but  often  brings  about  attempts  to  work 
new  mines  with  insufficient  or  outdated  ma- 
chinery, either  of  which  can  make  the  differ- 
ence between  success  and  failure. 

A    CALF   OF    OOLO    IS   EXPEKSITX 

If  the  provision  of  the  Bretton  Woods 
Agreement  which  prohibited  signatories 
from  paying  more  than  835  per  ounce  for 
gold  was  Intended  to  prevent  subsidization 
of  gold  mining,  it  has  failed.  Every  major 
gold  producing  nation  m  the  world  except 
the  United  States,  engages  In  large  direct  or 
M<S^     ■"  "**°   ***   "■   ^^^   produc- 

The  most  graphic  example  of  the  effective- 
ness of  such  programs  in  relation  to  Alaaka 
and  lU  problems  U  tha  Canadian  KmergencT 
SSuc^^"^  Aaalstance  Act.  Thla  pr^am 

1.  a  three  year  tax  hoUday  on  new  mines; 

2.  a  direct  subsidy  based  on  producUon 
cosU  abore  tha  nauonal  average; 

3.  aooess  aaaUtanoe  in  regard  to  roads,  air 
atrlpa,  and  power  lines; 

4.  importation  of  qualified  labw  under  Im- 
mlgraUon  Uws; 

s.  varloua  prorinelal  IneanttT*  tax  pco* 
grama. 
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As  a  result  of  these  measures  Canadian 
production  la  about  triple  that  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

In  the  United  States,  there  are  some  small 
marginal  programs  in  effect  which  assist  the 
gold  Industry,  but  they  In  no  way  represent 
a  significant  effort  to  encourage  gold  mining. 
These  most  meaningful  of  these  programs 
m  Alaska  are : 

1.  Geological  Survey  (Interior) — to  com- 
plete geological  mapping  of  the  state  with 
particular  emphasis  on  heavy  metals. 

2.  Bureau  of  Mines  (Interior) — to  help 
evaluate  and  develop  mineral  potential 
through  surveys,  research,  and  statistical 
publications.  In  thla  connection,  the  Office  of 
Mineral  Exploration  will  provide  loans  up  to 
60%  in  certain  cases  to  explore  gold  areas. 

3.  Gold  Depletion  Allowance  (Treasury)  — 
to  grant  tax  deductions  at  a  16%  depletion 
rate. 

4.  Prospectors'  Assistance  Program  (Alaska 
Dept.  of  Natural  Resources) — to  provide  75% 
of  prospecting  coets  up  to  $2,(XK>  per  man. 

While  all  of  these  programs  are  of  a  lim- 
ited nature  and  to  date  have  had  little  suc- 
cess In  stemming  the  decline  of  gold  pro- 
duction, the  Geological  Survey  and  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  were  highly  Instrumental 
in  opening  the  new  "Invisible  gold"  fields 
near  Carlln,  Nevada.  These  fields  employing 
a  new  type  processing  mill  are  the  first  fi- 
nancially successful  gold  operations  in  the 
United  States  In  recent  years.  The  Survey 
and  Bureau  are  also  playing  an  active  role 
In  the  off-shore  gold  activities  near  Nome. 

Several  bills  have  been  put  before  Congress 
In  recent  years  Involving  gold  mining  In- 
centives. However,  they  have  all  died  aborn- 
ing, and  in  general  have  suffered  from  two 
common  shortcomings.  First,  they  have  been 
put  forward  solely  by  representatives  of 
states  containing  algnlficant  gold-mining  In- 
terests; and  sectmd  they  have  each  attack 
only  one  facet  of  the  overall  problem.  If  a 
proposal  Is  to  be  successful  and  effective.  It 
should  tie  together  prospecting,  exploration, 
research,  support  and  Incentives,  and  it  must 
be  aimed  at  the  welfare  of  the  United  States 
in  general  not  that  of  one  grpup  of  people 
or  states. 

BHAXINa    TRX    OOLDKN    BOUGH 

A  gold  production  program  patterned  on 
the  Canadian  model  but  stressing  research 
could  dramatically  Increase  US  gold  produc- 
tion. Such  a  program  would  have  the  fol- 
lowing general  features: 

As  there  are  a  multitude  of  problems  con- 
cerned, overli^plng  the  responsibilities  of 
several  Departments  of  the  Government,  a 
gold  production  authority  would  be  set  up 
to.  supervise  and  coordinate  the  entire  pro- 
gram. 

Certain  of  the  problems  underlying  re- 
juvenation of  the  gold  Industry  are  similar 
to  those  faced  by  the  AAA,  the  TVA,  and 
NASA,  and  the  new  authority  would  adopt 
some  of  the  features  of  these  agencies.  The 
gold  Industry  as  a  whole  Is  in  the  same  type 
of  sickening  slump  faced  by  agriculture  in 
the  1930'8  and  It  needs  the  kind  of  sympa- 
thetic assistance  and  advice  given  to  agri- 
culture by  the  AAA.  Vast  new  areas  of  tha 
coimtry,  particularly  In  Alaska,  are  going  to 
have  to  be  opened  up,  and  mining  by  Its  very 
nature  is  often  destructive.  The  TVA-type 
fimctlon  would  see  to  It  that  the  new  areas 
were  developed  Intelligently  and  that  ade- 
quate conservation  measures  were  under- 
taken without  strangling  g^Id  production. 
Ebttenalve  NASA-like  research  would  be  re- 
quired to  develop  new  sources  and  processes 
for  producing  gold.  For  Instance,  although 
gold  Is  present  In  sea  water  in  only  minute 
quantities,  analytic  experiments  Indicate  one 
cubic  mile  of  sea  water  contains  130-280  tona 
of  gold.  This  means  that  a  deaallnlgatlon 
plant  equipped  with  some  sort  of  process  to 
extract  the  g(Hd  from  the  water  It  bandlea 
could  produce  from  one  to  threa  """"" 
dollars  worth  of  gold  from  erery  tbzae  mll« 


lion  gallona  of  water  It  pumped.  Needless  to 
say,  no  such  process  exists  as  yet. 

The  excellent  work  of  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey would  be  expanded  as  rapidly  as  trained 
men  could  be  recruited.  However,  even  with 
such  an  expanalon  It  would  take  years  to 
cover  Alaska.  To  supplement  the  Survey,  the 
activities  of  individual  prospectors  would  be 
encouraged  through  financial  assistance  and 
bounties  lor  significant  new  finds. 

In  addition,  the  research  and  development 
funcUons  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  in  relation 
to  gold  would  be  greatly  increased.  They 
would  cover  not  only  the  extraction  process, 
milling  function,  and  safety  measiures,  but 
new  sources,  machinery,  and  environmental 
problems  as  well. 

To  promote  new  mining  starts  and  to  be 
sure  small  miners  have  adequate  equipment, 
low-cost  government-sponsored  financing 
would  be  available  to  qualified  operat<M-s.  As 
gold  mining  Is  by  nature  a  high  risk  venture 
and  as  bureaucracy  is  by  nature  afraid  of 
making  mistakes,  this  financing  should  be 
administered  outside  the  government. 

As  a  direct  inducement,  Tax  Incentives  in 
the  form  of  several  years  tax  holiday  on  new 
mines  would  be  granted.  The  period  would 
be  kept  short  to  invite  the  most  rapid  ex- 
ploitation possible.  In  addition,  to  keep  up 
and  encourage  present  production  the  de- 
pletion allowance  of  16%  would  be  raised  to 
27i4% — ^It  hardly  seems  logical  to  grant 
greater  benefits  to  a  resource  which  the  US 
has  In  good  supply  than  to  a  critical  resource 
In  short  supply. 

While  It  Is  impractical  for  a  US  gold  in- 
centive program  to  match  the  liberal  trans- 
portation, commiuilcatlon  and  power  access 
program  of  Canada's  northern  development 
program,  such  assistance  to  gold-rich  iso- 
lated areas  would  be  granted.  The  Nome  area 
is  an  excellent  example  of  the  need  for  such 
help.  With  the  largest  known  gold  potential 
in  Alaska,  Nome  is  without  roads  or  rail- 
roads to  the  reW  of  the  state.  All  freight  Is 
carried  by  air  or  in  the  siunmer  by  ships  to 
an  ancorage  off  the  shore  from  where  it  is 
lightered  In  (this  lightering  coets  50%  as 
much  as  the  transportation  from  Seattle  to 
the  anchorage).  These  large  transportation 
costs  refiect  directly  and  adversely  on  the 
cost  of  producing  gold.  A  better  harbor  in 
Nome  would  in  Itself  bring  on  the  resump- 
tion of  bome  gold  activity  In  the  area.  Be- 
sides the  direct  benefits  of  such  a  program,  it 
would  have  the  side  benefits  of  opening  min- 
eral-rich areas  and  of  creating  employment 
for  the  native  Alaskan  population.  The  tm- 
employment  among  these  Indians,  Eskimos 
and  Aleuts  is  a  major  problem. 

There  Is  little  question  that  the  foregoing 
program  would  stir  up  a  great  deal  of  activ- 
ity in  the  gold  mining  industry.  However, 
there  is  a  legitimate  doubt  if  the  resulting 
production  would  be  great  enough  to  over- 
come the  gap  between  gold  production  and 
IndWBtrlal  use.  If  after  an  appropriate  period 
of  time  production  remains  below  consump- 
tion, a  program  of  direct  subsidies  sufficient 
to  close  the  gap  would  be  adopted. 

A  LAST  GOLDEN  WORD 

While  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  meaningful 
Government  program  could  greatly  increase 
gold  production  in  the  United  States,  one 
word  of  caution  is  In  order.  Barring  a  major 
technological  breakthrough  such  as  the  ex- 
traction of  gold  from  sea  water,  domestic 
production  will  not  "solve"  the  gold  flow 
problem.  An  Incentive  scheme  could  produce 
enough  gold  to  meet  the  nation's  Industrial 
needs,  but  It  would  not  add  significantly  to 
the  US  Government's  Oold  Reserves.  How- 
ever, eTen  this  relatively  small  gain  could  be 
dramatmed  so  as  to  have  a  great  psycholog- 
ical effect  on  foreign  confidence  in  the  dol- 
lar. This  assistance  in  the  defense  of  the 
soundnaas  of  tha  dollar,  even  if  It  were  only 
for  a  short  time  until  fiscal  and  monetary 
meastires  aimed  at  fetemmlng  the  gold  flow 
and  creating  an  altematlra  to  gold,  plus  the 


many  side  benefits  such  a  program  would 
entail  (opening  new  mineral  areas,  stepped- 
up  mineral  research,  and  increased  employ- 
ment) would  Justify  large  annual  federal  ex- 
penditures. If  the  United  States  Is  serious 
about  Its  frequently  repeated  statements 
pledging  the  full  resources  of  the  nation  to 
maintaining  the  gold  value  of  the  dollar,  it 
seems  some  such  gold  producing  program  is 
in  order. 


THE  SANTA  BARBARA  SOLUTION 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Oil  Pollution  Dilemma." 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
June  7,  discussed  the  recent  report  of 
the  Si>ecial  Panel  on  the  F^iture  of  the 
Union  Oil  Lease.  The  editors  noted: 

There  is  not  much  point  In  rendering  snap 
Judgments  until  all  the  facts  plus  Informed 
opinions  are  available. 

There  could  be  no  greater  indication 
that  the  recommendation  of  the  Panel 
that  Union  Oil  drill  more  wells  on  its 
lease  and  pump  out  the  remaining  oil  In 
the  reservoir  is  a  "snap  judgment"  than 
the  Panel's  Issuance  of  a  two-page  "re- 
port." Charged  with  a  public  respon- 
sibility to  examine  all  the  evidence  and 
alternative  solutions  to  the  problem,  the 
Panel  gave  no  indication  in  its  report 
that  it  had  made  the  thorough  study 
which  the  public  has  a  right  to  expect. 

There  was  no  discussion  of  alternative 
solutions  in  the  Panel's  report,  no  refer- 
ence to  Its  methods  of  procedures,  no 
mention  of  its  sources  of  evidence  or 
ideas  other  than  its  thanks  to  the  Union 
Oil  Co.  and  the  Geological  Survey,  and 
no  reference  to  the  possible  negative 
consequences  of  its  recommendations. 

I  do  not  dispute  the  possibility  that 
the  recommendation  of  the  Panel  may 
be  the  only  feasible  solution.  But  I  do 
dispute  the  assumption  that  a  cursory 
list  of  recommendations,  unsubstanti- 
ated by  a  public  record  of  any  kind,  de- 
serves the  confidence  of  the  public  or 
provides  adequate  information  on  which 
to  base  public  policy  decisions. 

In  the  absence  of  information  on  the 
alternative  proposals  considered  by  the 
Panel  it  is  almost  impossible  to  tell 
whether  they  have  rendered  a  judgment 
or  confirmed  a  prejudice. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  and  the  report  of 
the  Panel  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  June  7, 

1969] 

OiL-PoLLunoN  Dilemma 

The  report  of  the  Special  Panel  on  the 
Future  of  the  Union  Oil  Lease  seems  to  mean 
that  there  is  no  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
oil  seeps  that  continue  to  pollute  the  Santa 
Barbara  Channel.  The  experts  assembled  by 
the  President's  Science  Adviser,  Dr.  Lee  A. 
DuBrldge,  believe  that  pumping  the  oil  out 
of  the  "Repetto  Zone"  would  entail  the  least 
danger,  "nils  Is  an  understandable  disap- 
pointment to  the  distressed  people  of  Santa 
Barbara,  but  no  other  feasible  solution  has 
been  offered  to  date. 

Tba  experts  were  not  Impressed  by  the  pro- 
poaal  to  "pave"  up  to  20  acres  of  the  ocean 
floor  In  an  effort  to  cut  off  the  seepage  of  oil 
to  the  surface.  Such  a  shield  might  be  broken 
by  earthquakes  or  shifting  of  the  ocean  floor, 
and  the  leaks  might  continue  at  the  edges. 
Some  remedial  measures  can  ba  takan.  and 
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Interior  Soervtary  Hlekel  hM  alrMKly  ftp- 
prored  tli*  PajMl*!  rvcommcndfttlons  that 
"pi— tin  t«nti''  and  similar  c1«t1om  b*  ua«d  to 
oftptors  ffplnf  oil.  that  pr*e**t  eonervt* 
iliaiiM  b*  low  wad  over  ld«ntlflabl«  leaks,  and 
that  additional  preeautlon*  be  taken  acalnet 
earthquake  breakac*  of  oil  Unee. 

When  thaae  ezpedlenta  have  been  taken, 
additional  drtUlng  and  pumping  to  empty  the 
leaking  dome  may  be  the  only  feasible  long- 
range  remedy.  The  proposal  U  complicated  by 
the  lack  of  information  as  to  whether  addi- 
tional reeeiTOlrs  of  oil  at  greater  depths  be- 
neath the  ocean  floor  are  connected  with  the 
reeervoLr  recently  tapped.  If  so.  many  years 
of  pumping  might  be  necessary  to  drain  the 
Interconnected  pools.  But  the  problem  will 
not  be  solved  by  mere  emotional  reaction 
against  the  pumplng-out  idea  because  it 
would  enable  the  company  and  the  Oovern- 
BMBt  to  profit  frmn  the  operation.  Unless 
some  other  feasible  solution  can  be  found, 
there  seems  to  be  no  acceptable  alternative. 

Whether  the  aovenunent  should  cancel  all 
Its  off-shore  oil  leasee  to  prevent  other  blow- 
out* comparable  to  the  one  In  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara Channel  is  another  question.  No  auto- 
matic answer  c»n  be  given  on  the  ground 
that  only  one  of  the  71  leases  In  the  Channel 
has  created  a  pollution  problem.  Fortunately, 
another  presidential  panel  Is  at  work  on  this 
bfwulei'qaestlon.  There  is  not  much  point  In 
rendering  snap  Judgments  until  all  the  facta 
plus  Informed  opinions  are  available. 

Rcporr  OF  Spscxai.  Pakcl  on  thb  TvTcum  or 
THK  Union  Oil  Ijubs 

The  Panel  believes  that  It  Is  leas  hazardous 
to  proceed  with  development  c^  the  lease 
than  to  attempt  to  seal  the  structure  with  Its 
oil  content  intact.  In  fact,  the  Panel  Is  of  the 
opinion  that  withdrawal  of  the  oU  from  the 
Repetto  zone  is  a  necessary  part  of  any  plan 
to  stop  the  oil  seep  and  to  insure  against 
recurrence  of  oil  seeps  on  the  crest  of  the 
structure.  The  Panel  concludes  that  It  would 
be  hazardous  to  withdraw  from  this  lease  at 
the  present  time. 

It  would  be  ln*pproprlate  for  this  Panel 
to  recommend  a  detailed  program  to  stop  the 
aaapage  and  reduce  the  formation  pressures. 
It  wovild  be  eq\ially  Inappropriate  to  attempt 
to  manage  such  a  program  from  this  Panel. 
Nevertheless,  a  deflnlte  order  of  prtorltlee 
shotild  be  established.  The  Panel  recommends 
the  following  order  of  priorities: 

1.  Contain  and  oontrol  preeent  oil  seepage 
through  the  use  of  luiderwater  receptacles 
or  other  suitable  methods. 

2.  Seal  off.  or  reduce  as  much  as  possible, 
the  flow  from  existing  seeps  through  a  pro- 
gram of  shallow  drilling  (above  the  "C" 
marker ) ,  pumping  and  grouting. 

3.  Review  the  possible  earthquake  haaards 
and  t&k.e  necessary  actions. 

4.  Attempt,  through  an  oU  withdrawal  pro- 
gram, to  determine  the  degree  of  tntercon- 
necUon  between  levels  of  the  Repetto  forma- 
tion. 

5.  Reduce  preesiires  throughout  the  re- 
MTTOlr  to  hydrostatic  or  lees  and  maintain 
pnaaures  with  water  Injection,  If  needed,  to 
minimiMi  subsidence. 

6.  Deplete  ail  Repetto  reaervotr*  as  ef- 
ficiently and  rapidly  as  possible  consistent 
with  safe  practices. 

It  may  be  that  the  first  four  or  five  priority 
Items  can  be  pursued  simultaneously,  but  the 
Panel  wishes  to  emphasize  the  order  of  Im- 
portance. The  Panel  recommends  that  the 
program  be  carried  out  xinder  close  super- 
vUlon  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
The  Union  OU  Company  should  be  asked  to 
supply  additional  detailed  Information  as 
necessary. 

To  Implement  the  recommendation  for 
close  supervision  of  the  lease  development 
the  Panel  recommends  that  a  smaller  group 
of  consultants  be  made  available  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  on  a  continuing 
basis  to  assist  and  advise  as  detailed  ques- 
tions arise  In  the  ooune  of  the  program.  We 


recommend  further  that  tbe  OepartoMnt  of 
the  Interior  consider  whether  additional  su- 
pervisory personnel  from  the  XJJi.  Geological 
Survey  may  need  to  be  assigned  to  this  par- 
ticular program. 

The  Panel  notes  that  this  oil  structure  un- 
derlies the  adjoining  Sun  Oil  Company  lease 
M  w*U  as  the  Union  OU  Company  lease.  Oood 
ooneervatlon  practices  require  that  the  devel- 
opment of  these  leases  be  considered  to- 
gether. The  Panel  strongly  recommends  that 
unitization  be  practiced.  Consideration 
should  be  given  to  prsfsure  reduction  frc«n 
operations  at  the  western  end  of  tbe  Stm 
OU  lease. 

The  Panel  wishes  to  thank  the  staff  of 
the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  and  tbe  Union 
Oil  Company  and  their  partners  for  coopera- 
tion and  for  the  large  amount  of  data  made 
available  to  the  Panel  for  consideration. 
John  C.  ChLMOvin,  Jr., 

C/iairTTUin. 


HUMAN    RIGHTS    CONVENTIONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  1968 
was  otflcially  declared  International 
Human  Rights  Year.  The  United  States, 
recognizing  this,  passed  the  treaties  on 
the  abolition  of  slavery  and  a  protocol 
on  the  status  of  refugees  that  were  origi- 
nally submitted  in  1948  when  the  United 
Nations  drew  them  up.  There  may  be 
some  people  who  will  claim  that  passage 
of  legislation  with  a  gestation  lag  of  20 
years  is  an  extremely  fine  record,  but 
most  others  will  assert  that  much  more 
should  be  done. 

We  are  not  only  one  of  the  two  most 
powerful  nations  in  the  world,  but  one 
dedicated  to  the  principles  of  clvtl  lib- 
erties and  human  rights.  Nevertheless, 
our  failure  to  ratify  the  Conventions  on 
Oenocide.  Racial  and  Religious  Discrimi- 
nation in  Employment,  Education,  and 
Occupation.  Forced  Labor,  and  Political 
Rights  of  Women  certainly  does  not  cor- 
relate highly  with  our  stated  principles. 

To  insure  our  claim  as  the  champion 
of  the  oppressed  and  the  persecuted,  we 
must  not  fall  to  recognize  these  inalien- 
able rights.  We  have  said,  "Oive  me  your 
tired,  your  poor,  your  himgry,  and  your 
oppressed"  and  so  we  must  continue  to 
work  for  the  abolition  of  Injustice  In  any 
form.  We  constantly  criticize  tyranny 
and  suppression,  but  by  our  failure  to 
ratify  these  conventions,  we  open  our- 
selves for  our  foes  to  say  that  either  we 
clandestinely  and  furtively  support  in- 
tolerance or  else  are  lax  in  defense  of  our 
principles. 

Mr.  President.  I  strongly  suggest  that 
the  Senate  acknowledge  again  that  hu- 
man rights  are  universal  ones,  to  be  en- 
Joyed  by  everyone  at  aU  times,  not  to  be 
controlled  and  enjoyed  by  a  handful  and 
parcelled  out  when  they  feel  condescend- 
ing or  benevolent.  If  we  realize  this,  then 
one  of  the  major  obligations  of  this  91st 
Congress  Is  to  ratify  these  conventions 
now. 


THE    1»«9    NATIONAL   CONFERENCE 
ON  PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  MU8KIE.  Mr.  President,  through- 
out the  country  increasing  attention  \a 
being  given  to  the  role  which  State  gov- 
ernments should  play  as  the  Nation  en- 
deavors to  cope  with  the  deepening  crisis 
In  Dur  great  cities.  This  question  is  much 
discussed,  but  all  too  often  is  glossed  over 
with    generalities.    It    was    refreshing. 


therefore,  to  read  two  candid  statements 
on  this  issue  from  two  men  uniquely 
qualified  to  discuss  it. 

lliese  papers  were  presented  at  the 
1969  National  Conference  on  Public  Ad- 
ministration of  the  American  Society  for 
Public  Administration,  Miami  Beach. 
Ra..  on  May  21,  1969.  Philip  H.  Hoff,  who 
served  with  distinction  as  a  three-term 
Governor  of  Vermont,  took  the  position 
that  the  States  can  and  must  move  In  this 
area.  He  believes  they  are  beginning  to  do 
so  in  encouraging  numbers.  On  the  other 
hand,  Jolm  J.  Ounther,  who  has  served 
for  the  last  several  years  as  an  articulate 
and  knowledgeable  executive  director  of 
the  U.S.  conference  of  mayors,  held  that 
State  performance  is  still  discouraging. 

As  a  part  of  this  discussion  at  the  ASPA 
meeting,  Mr.  Nicholas  Thomas,  Acting 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Planning  As- 
sistance of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  pointed  out  that 
the  real  problem  here  is  one  of  commit- 
ment by  all  levels  of  government  and  by 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  to  help  stem  the 
tide  of  economic  and  social  deteriora- 
tion that  characterizes  so  many  of  our 
large  central  cities.  Hill  Healan,  the  di- 
rector of  the  Association  of  Coimty  Com- 
missioners of  Georgia,  pointed  out  that 
county  government  can  play  an  increas- 
ing part  in  many  sections  of  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  the  Ameri- 
can Society  for  Public  Administration  is 
to  be  commended  for  its  examination  of 
this  issue.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  texts  of 
the  papers  by  Governor  Hoff  and  Mr. 
Gimther. 

There  being  nn  objection,  the  speeches 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Daswin  or  Debacle:    The  States  and  the 

Ukban  CXIBIS 

(Speech  by  PhlUp  H.  Hoff) 

Two  traditions  with  deep  roots  in  our 
Anglo- Amerloan  heritage  bear  close  scrutiny 
In  the  complex  society  we  live  In.  The  first  of 
these  Is  the  adveraary  proceas:  tbe  second  Is 
the  DarwlnlaJi  concept  of  the  survival  of  the 
Attest.  The  adversary  process  may  still  have 
considerable  validity  In  our  Judicial  system, 
but  Its  usefulnese  In  the  society  as  a  whole 
Is  Increasingly  open  to  question.  The  degree 
to  which  It  already  figures  In  our  live* — the 
extent  to  which  we  tend  to  regard  the  major- 
ity of  our  Important  social  problems  as  dis- 
putes between  opponents — can  be  crltlelzed, 
and  shaiply 

By  the  same  token,  the  concept  of  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest  is  no  longer  an  appropriate 
one.  It  Is  pctftlcularly  questionable  when  we 
apply  It  to  our  cities,  for  It  Is  becoming 
clearer  and  clever  that  If  the  cities  fall  to 
survive,  our  whole  society  wUl  fall.  In  fact, 
one  of  the  moet  serious  mistakes  we  can 
make  Is  to  treat  our  urban  crisis  as  though  It 
were  strlotly  an  urban  problem,  when,  re«Ils- 
UcaUy  speaking.  It  Is  very  definitely  an  Amer- 
ican problem:  one  of  our  own  creation,  and 
thus  the  responslbUty  of  us  all. 

At  the  outset,  then.  I  think  that  when 
dealing  with  the  cities  we  must  reject  the 
artificiality  of  the  adversary  process  and  of 
the  theory  that  the  fittest  will  survive.  There 
are  no  "fittests"  in  this  day  and  age:  In  the 
final  analysis  no  "side"  can  win.  All  oC  us 
stand  to  lose  If  the  grave  fvoblems  of  our 
dtles  go  unsolved.  And  In  order  to  solve  these 
problems  It  will  be  necessary  to  mobilize  on 
their  behsof  all  tbe  forces  available  In  our 
society.  When  I  say  all,  I  tnean  aU  the  gor- 
emsnant  forces — federal,  state,  and  local — 
and  private  reaources  as  wkU.  Tlie  pubUo  sec- 
tor and  the  private  sector  are  not  opponents: 
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we  muat  face  the  f a«t  that  unlea  tlMy  work 
tot«(har  in  tlM  crlsU  of  tbe  cltlae  naltber  wUl 
rsnaln  viable  entitles  for  very  long.  Fortu- 
nately, the  ptlvate  sector  Is  beginning  to 
wake  up  to  this  fact.  States  and  dtles  are  not 
opponents  either.  They  are  mutuaUy  depend- 
ent. And  unless  this  Is  recognised,  we  will  be 
categorically  unable  to  find  the  solutions 
that  the  orlsla  demands. 

It  musrt  also  be  recognised,  of  course,  that 
the  dtles  are  the  vital  core  of  the  nation 
today.  One  has  only  to  look  at  the  routes  of 
the  major  airlines  to  realize  that  the  greatest 
economic  and  social  activity  of  our  nation 
takes  place  In  and  between  the  country's 
largeot  dtles.  In  short,  this  Is  where  the  peo- 
ple are,  this  Is  where  the  action  Is,  and  inevi- 
tably, this  Is  where  the  greater  part  of  all 
political  activity  will  take  place. 

In  honesty.  I  think  we  have  to  acknowledge 
that  In  the  past  the  states  have  not  done  all 
they  could  or  should  have  about  the  urban 
problems  In  our  country.  It  Is  clear  beyond 
dispute  that,  prior  to  reappointment,  the 
cities  got  the  short  end  of  the  stick.  State 
Legislatures  were  dominated  by  the  rural 
areas  and  tended,  more  often  than  not,  to 
Ignore  the  problems  of  the  cities  entirely.  In 
addition,  until  relatively  recently  state  gov- 
ernment went  through  a  period  of  doldrums; 
consequently.  It  failed  to  meet  not  only  the 
needs  of  the  urban  areas  but  other  pressing 
needs  within  Its  boundaries.  This,  of  course, 
brought  about  Increasing  involvement  of  the 
Federal  government.  Where  states  were  either 
unable  or  unwUlIng  to  act,  they  crested  a 
vacuum  Into  which  the  Federal  government 
necessarily  had  to  move.  Thus,  new  federal 
programs  directly  affecting  the  cities  came 
Into  being,  and  this.  In  turn.  buUt  a  power 
base  for  Senators  and  Congressmen  In  Wash- 
ington. 

So  it  would  be  naive  at  this  point  to  think 
that  from  now  on  all  federal  programs  wUl  be 
channelled  through  the  states.  To  the  extent 
that  the  state  governments  continue  to  be 
unable  or  unwilling  to  help  In  the  problems  of 
our  cities,  I  think  there  will  be  no  choice  but 
for  the  Federal  government  to  bypass  them.  I 
would  like  to  make  It  clear,  however,  that  to 
the  extent  that  they  do  take  meaningful  ac- 
tion with  respect  to  the  cities,  there  are  good 
arguments  for  channelling  a  number  of  pro- 
grams through  the  state  governments. 

For  one  Important  aspect  of  federal  In- 
volvement has  become  abundantly  clear  In 
recent  years.  Simply  from  a  bureaucratic  or 
organizational  standpoint  It  Is  Impossible  to 
run  most  of  the  federal  aid  programs  from 
Washington  or  purely  through  federal  agen- 
cies. Each  city  has  Its  own  Idlosyncracles  as 
does  each  particular  region;  and  a  federal 
program  administered  solely  from  Washing- 
ton with  criteria  that  apply  nation-wide  very 
soon  becomes  inelastic,  overbureaucratlc,  and 
unworkable.  It  Is  on  this  premise  that  I  firmly 
believe  that  the  states  have  a  major  role  to 
play  In  urban  affairs,  working  not  separately 
from  but  rather  In  conjunction  with  tbe  Fed- 
eral government  and  with  the  urban  areas 
themselves. 

Municipal  or  local  governments,  of  course, 
are  the  creatures  of  the  state:  and  It  Is  In  this 
area  that  tbe  states  presumably  could  make 
the  greatest  contribution.  And  yet.  It  Is  Inter- 
esting to  note  that  it  is  here  that  the  states 
have  done  the  least.  One  sees  this  most  strik- 
ingly when  one  looks  at  suburbia.  The  people 
living  In  the  suburbs  owe  their  very  existence 
and  being  to  the  dtles.  They  get  up  In  the 
morning,  cross  an  artificial  political  barrier, 
earn  their  living  In  the  city  and  then  retreat 
beyond  that  artificial  barrier  to  their  suburb 
at  night,  leaving  tbe  cities  to  deal  alone  with 
their  problems  of  housing.  Jobs,  minorities 
and  all  the  rest.  In  short,  tbe  suburbs  are 
really  a  part  of  the  cities  but  they  do  not 
make  the  kind  of  contributions  that  are  re- 
quired for  our  cities  to  meet  their  challenges. 
In  addition,  again  as  a  result  of  artificial  po- 
litical barriers,  the  cities  today  are  often  not 
viable  economic  entitles.  In  fact,  they  are  not 


total  oomoAuiltlaa  any  more  than  Scandal*, 
New  York.  U  a  total  oomwunlty. 

Oonoslvably.  the  states  could  re-draw  mu- 
nldpal  boundaries  to  indude  suburbia  as 
part  of  the  cltiee.  I  think  moet  of  us  here 
would  recognise  that  that  Is  a  poUtloal  Im- 
poaslblllty.  There  are.  however,  actions  the 
states  can  take  which  fall  short  of  this  step, 
and  which  would  be  extremely  effective  none- 
theless. 

The  first  of  these  Is  In  the  area  of  planning. 
It  makes  little  sense  for  planning  to  take 
place  for  a  city  alone,  without  taking  Its 
suburbs  Into  account. 

I  personally  believe  that  states  today  should 
Insist  that  planning  be  done  on  a  regional 
basis.  There  are  federal  ftmds  available  for 
this  purpose,  funds  which  pay  two-thirds  of 
the  cost.  Some  states  have  moved  forward  In 
this  area  by  paying  the  balance  and  then 
making  sure  that  the  planning  Is  regional  In 
natxire.  In  the  end.  planning  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  most  ImfKwtant  Ingredient  In  any  po- 
tential solution  of  our  luban  problems.  In 
addition  to  city  and  regional  planning,  there 
should  be  comprehensive  planning  at  the 
state  level  as  well. 

The  second  practicable  course  of  action  for 
the  states  could  be — and  should  be — for  them 
to  make  Individual  contrtbutlons  In  the  areas 
where  the  cities  are  so  sorely  beleaguered: 
education,  housing.  Job-training  and  so 
forth.  These  contributions  could  take  the 
form  of  money  or  of  other  resources,  but 
they  must  be  substantial — few  people  would 
quarrel  with  that. 

By  using  their  taxing  f>owers,  the  states 
can  make  BtlU  another  contribution  to  the 
urban  dilemma:  they  can  attempt  to  bring 
about  a  reallocation  of  resources  so  that  the 
cities  win  be  In  a  better  position  to  meet 
the  financial  burdens  placed  upon  them.  If 
one  assumes,  for  example,  that  the  problem 
of  educating  the  youngsters  Is  the  problem 
of  everyone,  then  It  seems  to  me  that  one 
thing  all  states  could  do  would  be  to  Impose 
a  statewide  tax  for  school  purposes,  tunnel- 
ing the  revenues  Into  a  central  fund,  and 
then  disbursing  them  locaUy  according  to 
the  number — and  the  particular  needs — of 
the  students  Involved  In  each  case.  Addi- 
tional amounts  should  certainly  be  made 
available  to  the  city  areas  where  the  educa- 
tional problems  are  so  acute.  This  kind  of 
approach  would  not  necessarily  be  limited 
to  property  taxes,  but  could  be  extended  to 
other  tax  monies — primarily  sales-  and 
Income-tax  monies — with  equal  Impact.  And 
while  the  schools  would  be  the  easiest  area 
to  take  on,  It  Is  my  Judgment  that  the  device 
could  be  applied  to  areais  such  as  housing, 
transportation,  and  various  community  serv- 
ices. 

The  states  could  be  of  further  help  In  the 
area  of  long-term  financing.  Moet  cities  to- 
day are  faced  with  very  high  Interest  rates 
on  their  bonds;  the  states,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  able  to  sell  their  bonds  at  gener- 
ally favorable  rates.  Thus  If  the  states, 
through  a  variety  of  approaches,  were  willing 
to  lend  their  credit  ratings  to  the  cltiee, 
It  would  Improve  enormously  the  financial 
capadty  of  the  dtles  to  handle  the  problem 
of  housing  construction,  roads,  and  other 
physical  Improvements. 

But  at  this  particular  point  In  time,  per- 
haps the  greatest  need  in  terms  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  cities  Is  for  the  establishment  of 
a  nation-wide  urbanization  policy  within 
which  the  states  can  formulate  polides  of 
their  own.  If  I  am  right  In  saying  that  the 
urban  crisis  Is  an  American  problem  rather 
than  simply  a  problem  of  the  dtles,  then  it 
seems  to  me  terribly  Important  that  such  a 
federal  policy  be  devised.  In  fact,  I  find  It 
difficult  to  believe  that  we  can  be  truly  effec- 
tive imtll  It  exists.  This  Is  not  to  say  that 
the  states  should  not  already  be  attempting 
to  make  Independent  progress  in  this  area; 
without  a  national  framework,  however.  It 
becomes  very  difficult,  and  could  well  be  an 
exercise  In  futility.  So  much  of  what  the 


states  can  and  should  do  Is  necessarily  on  a 
partnership  basis  vrtth  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. 

Of  course,  new  techniques  for  Independent 
state  Involvement  are  springing  up  rapidly, 
and  many  of  these  have  the  potential  for  use 
in  a  Joint  federal-state  effort  to  combat  the 
problems  of  the  cities.  Many  states  today 
have  offices  of  local  affairs  or  cooununlty 
development.  In  other  states  responsibility 
for  local  government  problems  lies  with 
members  of  the  governor's  staff,  planning 
agendes  or  state  offices  of  economic  oppor- 
ttmlty.  It  Is  Increasingly  clear  that  every 
state  should  have  such  a  department,  what- 
ever Its  structure. 

There  Is  much  talk  these  days  about  the 
Federal  government  taking  over  the  welfare 
system  for  the  entire  country,  and  there  is 
little  question  that  this  would  be  tremen- 
dously beneficial.  Pending  change  In  this 
area,  some  of  the  states  have  in  the  interval 
already  assumed  from  the  dtles  the  crushing 
financial  burden  Imposed  by  welfare  pro- 
grams, freeing  city  funds  for  other  ums. 

Still  another  promising  area  of  state  ac- 
tivity is  the  possibility  of  establishing  state 
land  development  agencies,  both  for  recon- 
struction of  the  urban  cores  and  for  the 
creation  of  new  communities  outside  them, 
designed  to  relieve  some  of  the  pressures  on 
the  central  cities.  The  New  York  State  Urban 
Development  Corporation  Is  the  first  example 
of  such  an  Institution.  It  Is  generally  con- 
ceded that  the  strictly  private  development 
of  new  communities  like  Columbia.  Mary- 
land win  occur  lees  and  less  frequently,  be- 
cause of  the  difficulty  of  acquiring  suffi- 
ciently large  tracts  of  land  and  because  the 
dynamics  of  growth  required  to  afford  a 
timely  return  on  private  Investment  occur 
in  only  a  few  places  In  the  country. 

Here  the  land  condemnation  powers  of  the 
state  governments  wotild  be  extremely  help- 
ful. These  land  development  agencies  In  time 
would  recover  their  original  Investment  and 
In  this  way  would  provide  a  vehicle  for  the 
Federal  government  to  make  advances  In 
terms  either  of  long-term  loans  with  post- 
ponement or  forgiveness  of  Interest,  or  of 
outright  Incentive  grants. 

The  foregoing,  then,  constitute  a  catalogue 
of  avenues  by  which  the  states  can  gain 
entry  to  the  tirban  problem.  All  of  these 
approaches  have  been  tried  In  one  or  more 
states,  and  It  seems  likely  that  there  will  be 
further  movement  by  the  states  In  these 
areas. 

But  they  beg  the  overriding  question  that 
the  states  must  answer  as  they  consider  their 
role  In  urban  affairs:  should  the  states  seek 
means  of  directly  intruding  Into  urban  af- 
fairs, becoming  Important  actors  on  their 
own  or.  conversely,  should  they  seek  roles  In 
which  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  supportive 
of  local  government?  The  example  of  the  New 
York  State  Urban  Development  Corporation 
lUustratee  the  direct  role.  For  here  the  state 
has  created  an  agency  which  can  override  the 
powers  already  granted  by  the  states  to  Its 
political  subdivisions.  The  emerging  depart- 
ments of  community  affairs  represent  the 
supporting  role;  the  states  have  chosen  to 
provide  finandal  and  technical  assistance  to 
local  governments  but  without  asserting  a 
separate,  substantive  state  position.  The  di- 
rect role.  In  effect,  amounts  to  the  pursvilt  of 
state  objectives  which  may  or  may  not  coin- 
cide with  those  of  local  governments;  the 
supportive  role  puts  the  states  In  the  position 
of  accepting  the  goals  of  local  government. 

In  keeping  with  my  opening  remarks  con- 
cerning the  essential  IndlvlsiblUty  of  the  ur- 
ban problems  we  are  dealing  with,  I  don't 
really  come  down  on  one  side  or  the  other. 
Moreover,  I  think  It  Is  In  the  best  American 
tradition  to  fashion  an  Instriiment  which 
can  combine  the  various  factors  in  the  best 
possible  way.  But  I  do  favor  an  expansion  of 
the  direct  state  role  based  on  the  following 
principle:  that  states  should  develop  mech- 
anisms and  Institutions  to  deal  with  those 
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local  rttuattpM  tli*t  IndlTlitiuU  cIUm  them- 
mItm  can  not  b«  empowared  to  dwU  witk 
through  enabling  legislation. 

■■•ntlally.  this  all  eomas  down  to  the 
«t11a«mna  of  eontemporary  democracy :  on  the 
one  hand  w  aenae  a  strong  desire  on  th« 
part  of  people  everywhere  to  parUclpate  m 
the  operation  of  their  govemmenta  so  they 
can  feel  that  they  have  some  influence  over 
the  things  those  governments  do  and  the 
ways  In  which  they  operate  And  on  the  other 
hand,  there  Is  a  sense  of  urgency  about  the 
nature  of  these  problems  a  feeling  that  they 
demand  a  scale  of  operation  and  efflclency  of 
conduct  which  la  gained  by  centralized  power 
and  strong  Initial  conunltment  I  honestly 
dont  know  how  the  Isaue  will  be  reeolved  in 
America,  but  It  must  be  carefully  considered 
by  thoae  who  have  some  ability  to  Influence 
the  course  which  state  government  chooses  to 
pursue  in  the  Immediate  future. 

One  final  note.  Though  I.  for  one,  obviously 
feel  strongly  that  In  matters  of  Intelligent 
planning,  coordination  and  other  areas  it  la 
Important  for  all  states  to  be  heavily  in- 
volved. I  also  believe  that  If  they  fall  to  act 
or  to  coire  up  with  meaningful  programs.  It 
should  be  possible  for  the  cities  and  regions 
to  circumvent  them  altogether,  setting  up 
their  own  operations  to  deal  with  a  constella- 
tion of  problems  which  can  no  Kmger  be 
deferred.  " 

THK  R0L£  or  THX  STATM  IK  THI  USBAI*  CBisia 

(Statement  of  John  J.  Ounther.  executive 
director.  US.  Conference  of  Mayors^ 
Three  years  and  one  month  ago  I  ap- 
peared before  the  American  Society  of  Plan- 
ning Ofllclals  In  Philadelphia  to  argue  the 
negative  of  the  proposition  that:  All  Fed- 
eral aid  to  local  communities  should  be  chan- 
neled through  the  state  Arguing  the  afllrma- 
tiva  at  that  time  was  the  distinguished 
Missouri  State  Senator  Albert  M.  Spradllng, 
who  was  then  serving  as  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Qovemors  of  the  Council  of  State 
Governments. 

When  I  accepted  the  assignment  here  this 
afternoon  I  thought  X  might  simply  change 
the  dale  on  my  IQM  speech  and  substitute 
the  name  of  CJovemor  Hoff  for  that  of  Sen- 
ator Spradllng  as  the  banner  carrier  for 
the  states.  After  all  there  has  been  very 
little  movement  toward  constructive  in- 
volvement by  the  states  In  helping  cltlea 
meet  the  challenges  of  the  urban  crisis. 
However.  I  resisted  the  easy  way  out.  First, 
because  Phil  Hoff  Is  not  Al  Spradllng  and 
second,  we  are  here  today  not  to  decry  the 
past  and  Indeed  the  present  condition  of 
state  government  Inadequacy  but  to  seek 
out  a  ccnstructlve  role  for  state  action. 

To  this  end  let  me  state  what  seems  to  be 
the  uncontroverted  glvens  in  the  present 
state   of   Intergovernmental   relations: 

Cities  are  the  creatures  of  the  states  and 
as  such  they  can  do  no  more  and  can  be  no 
stronger  than  permitted  by  the  states: 

Statee  have  a  revenue  base  and  taxing  pow- 
er lesser  than  the  Federal  Government  but 
far  superior  to  those  of  their  clUes; 

Historically,  the  conventional  wisdom, 
prior  to  the  1950's  dictated  a  three-level 
structure — Federal-state-local — with  rela- 
tionships between  levels  one  and  three  pass- 
ing throulh  or  being  blocked  by  level  two: 
and 

I  beUeve  that  we  agree  that  all  states  and 
all  Governors  are  not  alike. 

Based  on  these  glvens.  then  I  would  sug- 
gest that  if  we  had  fully  creative  federal- 
lam,  devoted  to  all  the  needs  of  all  the  peo- 
ple, we  would  have  strong  and  responsive 
Federal  Government,  strong  and  responsive 
State  government,  and  strong  and  responsive 
local  government. 

There  would  t>e  full  undersUndlng,  full 


responstblUty.  fWl  Mllaboratton.  full  ooop^ 
erauon  at  aU  immm  m  oooHBoa  otidMrtakUigs 
for  the  oeouBOB  geod. 

Bu«  we  dont  hvn  all  of  tbeee  things  yet. 
And  imtn  we  do,  oltlea  and  the  Uayora 
elected  to  serve  the  mors  than  70  percent  of 
the  nation's  population  In  urban  centers 
cannot  afford  to  depend  on  the  weakest  ele- 
ment In  the  federal  system  for  sympathy 
and  support  In  programs  they  must  have  to 
survive. 

It  Is  a  virtually  unlveraal  judgment  that 
the  weakest  element  la  the  state  govern- 
ments which  have  not  tieen  reapooslve  to  the 
demands  of  the  aoth  Century. 

This  brings  me  to  what  seenu  to  be  other 
conditions  which  are  faots  even  though  they 
are  disputed  by  the  NaUonal  Governors' 
Conference  and  the  Council  of  State  Gov- 
ernments: 

The  stataa  have  not  dealt  equitably  with 
their  larger  elUes  and  their  residents: 

The  states  lack  the  technical  competence 
to  assist  thair  larger  cities  In  meeting  mod- 
em urban  problems;  and 

Individual  state  politics  dlcute  a  state 
level  posture  of  antagonism  toward  their 
largest  cities. 

It  U  tnpae  conditions,  particularly  the 
facts-of-Ufe  of  state  pollUcs  which  were 
seemingly  Ignored  by  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations  in 
its  recommendation  that  federal  grants-in- 
aid  for  urban  development  should  be  chan- 
neled through  the  Statee. 

Some  argued  that  one-man-one-vote  re- 
apportionment would  change  things  at  the 
state  level.  But  I  suggest  that  change  has 
not  come  about  as  yet  and  that  when  It 
does  come  It  wUl  shift  the  oontrol  of  states 
to  the  suburbs  which  are  often  even  more 
hostile  to  the  central  city  than  rural  areas. 
Even  here  the  states,  or  two-thirds  of  them 
are  still  calling  for  the  Dlrksen  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  to  put  an  "effec- 
tive check  upon  a  rampant  majority." 

Clearly  it  is  sUll  good  sUte  poUtlcs  to  run 
outsUte  against  the  city  "slicker.*  Florida 
r».  Miami.  New  York  rs.  New  Tork  City. 
Illinois  vs.  Chicago.  Ohio  vs.  Cleveland  and 
Columbus.  Indiana  vs.  Indianapolis:  Mis- 
souri rs.  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City. 

There  Is  at  least  one  major  new  element 
In  the  discussion  of  Intergovernmental  rela- 
tions That  is  the  new  examination  of  decen- 
tralization and  citizen  participation.  This 
Indicates,  not  an  attempt  to  abandon  na- 
tional goals,  state  goals,  city  goals,  or  even 
neighborhood  goals,  but  rather  an  attempt 
to  focus  on  the  role  of  the  Individual.  We  are 
asking  the  individual  to  participate  and  this 
Invitation  requires  a  redesign  for  our  govern- 
mental system  to  make  such  participation 
possible.  The  possibility  of  participation  Is 
very  closely  linked  to  the  Involvement  of 
local  government  and  revitalized  local  lead- 
ership. Citizen  reeponslblllty  comes  more 
readily  when  one  can  see  the  con*equences 
of  bis  own  actions  and  that  happens  through 
participation  In  a  vital  local  community. 
Statee  should  look  to  state  actions  to  en- 
courage the  vitality  of  local  communlUes. 

But  what  have  the  Governors  and  the 
sUtea  proposed?  First  off  they  have  increased 
their  presence  in  Washington — even  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Nixon  Cabinet.  The  Na- 
tional Governors'  Conference  has  a  com- 
petenUy  sUffed  Washington  office.  The  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  Is  a  Governor 
and  there  are  Governors  In  charge  of  HUD. 
HBW.  DOT.  Interlrr.  and  the  Office  of  Inter- 
governmental Relations. 

But  what  constructive  propoaals  do  we 
hear  from  the  states?  What  are  they  asUng 
of  their  friends  In  high  places?  There  Is  the 
continuing  call  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  vacate  certain  areas  of  taxation  so  that 
the  states  might  move  In.  This  Is  based  on 


the  supposition  that  the  reaaon  for  the  low 
level  of  state  activity  Is  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
emment  has  claimed  all  the  Ux  sources  But 
let  me  tell  you  that  the  statee  did  not  move 
m  to  claim  the  revenues  when  the  Tax  Act 
of  19«4  produced  the  greatest  reduction  in 
history! 

The  states  have  also  called  for  "Block 
Grants" — seemingly  defined  as  replacing 
Federal-City  program  grants  with  funds  to 
the  states  for  distribution  according  to  a 
state  plan.  We  in  the  cities  have  watched 
these  state  plan  operations.  Highway,  water 
pollution  oontrol,  antl-crlme  and  health 
funds  troca  the  Federal  Government  are  dis- 
tributed by  the  states  according  to  a  state 
plan,  urban  transportation  Is  neglected,  city 
sewage  treatment  plants  are  underfinanced, 
safe  streets  funds  go  to  Improve  the  abilities 
of  state  police  outside  cities,  and  there  have 
been  no  noticeable  efforts  to  Improve  the 
delivery  of  health  services  In  the  Inner 
dty. 

Even  worse  than  "block  grants"  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  city  is  the  proposal  of 
some  Governors  for  federal  revenue  sharing 
with  the  states.  A  system  which  mis-directs 
block  funds  cannot  be  relied  on  to  properly 
direct  general  purpose  funds. 

Earlier  this  month  a  majority  of  the  na- 
tion's governors  met  In  Lexington,  Kentucky, 
and  Issued  another  proposal:  That  the  Fed- 
eral Government  "establish  a  regular  policy 
of  notification  and  consultation  with  the 
governors  prior  to  and  In  conjunction  with  all 
policy  meetings  with  officials  of  otir  major 
cities  of  the  states."  From  press  reports  this 
resolution  resulted  from  some  discussions 
that  some  Nixon  Cabinet  members  have  '.lad 
with  Mayors  on  city  problems. 

I  think  it  Is  noteworthy  that  the  resolu- 
tion expresses  concern  about  direct  Federal 
relationships,  not  with  all  the  local  govern- 
ments In  a  state,  but  those  relationships  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  major 
city  administrations. 

One  other  proposal  presented  by  a  major- 
ity of  the  governors  Is  that  all  federally- 
financed  anti-poverty  programs  within  a 
state  be  channeled  through  a  state  agency 
and  that  the  Federal  Government  consider 
abolishing  Its  regional  offices  and  rely  on  the 
states  for  the  services  and  functions  now 
performed  by  Federal  regional  offices. 

The  States  do  have  a  role  If  thev  would 
Just  perform  It.  It  Is  the  role  suggested  sev- 
eral years  ago  by  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations  that  the 
States  demonstrate  their  willingness  to  as- 
sist In  solving  city  problems  (which  they 
haven't)  and  that  the  States  assume  their 
proper  responsibility  for  financing  solutions 
to  these  problems  (which  they  haventt. 

The  States  could  and  should  offer  broad- 
based  revenue  sharing  to  the  cities,  par- 
ticularly, those  cities  which  provide  the 
homes  and  the  education  to  those  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  economic  scale. 

The  Statea  could  and  should  provide  tech- 
nical assistance,  expert  help,  to  the  smaller 
towns  which  need  assistance  In  planning 
and  program  development.  Instead  we  find 
the  States  Insisting  on  a  "meddling"  role  in 
the  large  cities. 

Yes.  the  States  do  have  a  role  In  urban 
affairs.  We  would  welcome  the  support  of 
the  States  and  the  Governors  In  our  efforts 
In  Washington  to  re-dlrect  this  Nation's  re- 
sources, to  claim  a  higher  priority  on  the 
scale  of  values  for  the  problems  which  beset 
our  urban  centers. 

Instead  what  do  we  get?  We  get  a  power- 
fiU  negative  force  dedicated  to  a  rule  or  ruin 
philosophy  of  running  every  Federal-aid 
progrem  through  the  States  or  killing  the 
program. 

The  role  of  the  States  111  serves  local  gov- 
ernment and  the  people. 


June  9y  19€9^ 
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MAURICg  MITCHELL,  CHANCEUjOR 
OP  THE  DlflVERSrry  OP  DENVER 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  May  1 5 
the  Colorado  ddeffAtlon  htid  a  reeeption 
honoring  ChiyiceUoc  Maurice  Mitchell, 
who  has  headed  the  University  of  Denver 
since  September  of  1967.  This  function 
was  attended  by  the  entire  congressional 
delegation  from  Colorado  and  by  various 
distinfi^tilshed  alumni.  Also  In  attendance 
were  the  members  of  the  Education 
Committee  of  the  Senate  and  the  House; 
the  Commissioner  of  Education,  Dr. 
James  Allen;  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  Byron  White;  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense,  David  Packard; 
Dr.  Bamaby  Keeney,  Chairman  of  the 
Council  for  the  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities: and  members  of  the  council 
and  various  officials  from  the  educational 
community.  As  a  symbol  of  the  friendly 
rivalry  between  Canada  and  the  Unl- 
verlslty  of  Denver  in  the  field  of  sports, 
the  Canadian  Ambassador,  A.  Edgar 
Ritchie  stopped  by  to  greet  his  many 
friends  from  the  University. 

Chancellor  Mitchell  does,  I  believe,  ex- 
press a  unique  insight  into  the  problems 
of  today's  campus.  His  record  at  Denver 
University  has  shown  him  to  be  both 
enlightened  and  forthright,  providing 
exemplary  leadership  in  dealing  with  the 
unprecedented  problems  facing  Ameri- 
can education  today.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
an  interview  of  Chancellor  Mitchell  by 
the  Scripps-Howard  papers,  conducted 
on  the  occasion  of  the  reception  In  Wash- 
ington. In  the  interview.  Chancellor 
Mitchell  expressed  some  cogent  Insights 
into  the  causes  of  student  discontent. 
His  approach  to  the  problem  of  stu- 
dent unrest  is  both  tough  minded  and 
sympathetic. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

He's  a  Hard  Man  on  Camptts 
(By  Richard  Stames) 

Student  violence  la  a  virus  that  has  fkroved 
deadly  to  so  many  university  administra- 
tions that  those  who  survive  It  are  auto- 
matlcaUy  installed  as  practicing  oracles. 

One  ordained  campus  wise  man.  In  the 
nation's  capital  on  business  with  the  U.S. 
Commission  on  ClvU  Rights,  of  which  he  Is 
a  member.  Is  Maurice  B.  Mitchell,  chanceUor 
of  the  University  of  Denver. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  a  maverick  educator  without 
a  degree  to  his  name,  was  a  highly  successful 
communications  entrepreneur  before  going 
to  Denver,  and  this,  coupled  with  his  success 
In  dealing  with  campus  activists,  has  made 
him  a  much  sought  after  soothsayer.  His 
Eooth  runs  to  such  hardheaded  sayings  as: 

"The  purpose  of  a  sit-in  is  to  get  other 
people  to  join  In.  You  have  to  move  quickly 
to  prevent  that.  If  you  wait  three  or  four 
hours  before  you  caU  the  cops,  a  crowd  has 
assembled  and  there  are  sticks  and  rocks 
waiting  to  be  used.  It's  unfair  to  the  police." 

Mr.  Mitchell  whose  previous  careers  have 
Included  presidency  of  Encyclopedia  Brttan- 
nlca  Corp.,  Is  a  tightly  colled,  chain-smoking 
54-year-old  who  was  a  Great  Depression 
dropout  from  New  York  University.  He  may 
be  the  only  university  chief  exectrttre  In  the 
land  who  cant  claim  even  one  set  of  aca- 
demic initials  after  his  name,  'ma  may  be 
somewhat  of  a  handicap  ("Occasionally  some 


academician*  asks  me  what  a  guy  with  my 
background  knows  about  running  a  uni- 
versity") but  the  toughening  he  earned  In 
the  school  of  hard  knocks  seems  to  more 
than  balance  his  lack  of  formal  credentials. 

He  has  had  two  notable  head-bumplngs 
with  campus  radicals,  and  In  both  cases  he 
emerged  the  victor.  In  the  first,  a  sit-in,  two 
score  sitters  were  first  warned,  swiftly  ar- 
rested when  they  ignored  the  warning,  and 
dismissed  from  the  university.  The  courts 
supported  the  chancellor,  who  became  some- 
what of  an  academic  folk  hero  on  the  basis 
of  a  one-paragraph  statement  he  Issued  to 
explain  dismissal  of  the  students: 

"I  make  myself  fully  responsible  for  these 
decisions.  In  the  simplest  language  In  which 
I  can  put  It,  the  time  has  come  for  society 
to  take  back  control  of  its  functions  and  its 
destiny.  If  we  condone  the  abandonment  of 
rule  of  law  In  the  university,  we  have  no 
right  to  expect  those  who  attend  it  and 
later  move  on  to  outside  society  to  conduct 
themselves  In  any  other  manner." 

Dismissal  was  later  softened  to  a  year's 
suspension,  but  Indications  are  that  the  les- 
son stuck  anyway.  Last  month.  In  what  first 
appeared  to  be  a  signal  for  renewed  warfare 
on  the  Denver  campus.  Mr.  Mitchell  received 
an  unsigned  "declaration  of  student  de- 
mands." The  demands  were  a  by-now-fa- 
mlllar  melange  of  black  and  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society  (SDS)  Issues  that  have 
cropped  up  on  almost  every  troubled  campus. 

Within  24  hours  Mr.  Mitchell  pubUshed  a 
withering  reply,  rejecting  the  demands,  scor- 
ing the  ultimatum  and  caustically  asserting 
that  the  nameless  petitioners  did  not  rep- 
resent "the  students  of  the  University  of 
Denver  .  .  .  the  community  of  Denver  .  .  . 
the  people  of  Colorado." 

In  another  72  hours  representatives  of  a 
dozen  campus  organizations  had  signed  a 
manifesto  backing  Chancellor  Mitchell  and 
joining  him  In  rejecting  the  claim  that  the 
unknown  radical  activists  represented  the 
student  body. 

But  success  In  dealing  with  campus 
troublemakers  has  not  led  Mr.  Mitchell  to 
underestimate  them. 

"They  start  out  by  trying  to  force  you  to 
be  a  brute,  or  to  Intimidate  you  into  dredg- 
ing around  Inside  yourself  until  you  find 
some  rationale  for  doing  nothing." 

Mr.  Mitchell  has  spent  a  lot  of  time  try- 
ing to  figure  out  why  the  current  batch  of 
college  students  Is  so  rich  In  radical  dis- 
sidents, and  he  has  come  up  with  some  In- 
teresting ideas. 

"I  think  a  lot  of  these  young  men  have  a 
great  deal  of  Insecurity  about  their  mas- 
culinity," be  says.  "They  are  deferred  from 
the  draft,  and  they  are  looking  for  a  sub- 
stitute way  of  proving  their  courage.  Be- 
yond that,  they  conduct  themselves  In  a  way 
calculated  to  encourage  people  to  dislike 
them,  to  disapprove  of  them.  They  are 
scruffy  and  dirty,  they  deliberately  use  ob- 
scene language.  They  Invite  bate,  almost 
as  if  they  are  seeking  punishment  out  of 
some  sense  of  guUt." 

Dispassionately  Mr.  Mitchell  repeats  a  par- 
ticularly ugly  stream  of  bllUngsgate  directed 
at  him  by  one  campus  turmoil-monger.  And 
he  concludes:  "This  Job  requires  more  re- 
straint than  any  other  job  on  earth.  Sure. 
I  wanted  to  belt  him.  but  I  didn't.  I  grew 
up  on  the  sidewalks  of  New  York:  rd  been 
there  before.  I  dldnt  blow  my  cool." 


SENATOR  YAHBOROUGH  SPEAKS 
ON  EDUCATION 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  urgent  problems  ttxSng  our  Na- 
tion today  Is  the  crisis  in  education;  a 
crisis  composed  not  only  of  a  search  for 


quality  and  methodology,  but  one  com- 
poimded  by  a  desperate  need  for  money. 

The  education  budgets  proposed  by 
Presidents  Johnson  and  Nixon  are  an 
accurate  Index  of  the  priority  position 
which  is  to  be  accorded  education  by  ' 
the  administration — and  that  priority  is 
indeed  a  low  one.  Unless  the  Congress 
seizes  the  initiative  and  assumes  the  re- 
sponsibility for  funding  the  education 
programs  passed  Into  law,  the  children 
of  this  Nation  will  very  soon  be  short- 
changed in  their  opportunity  for  self- 
improvement. 

On  Wednesday  evening.  May  7,  1969. 
the  senior  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yar- 
BORouGH)  delivered  the  kesmote  address 
before  the  joint  meeting  of  the  American 
Book  Publishers  Council  and  the  Ameri- 
can Educational  Publishers  Institute  In 
Miami.  Pla.  His  remarks,  in  addition  to 
being  a  thoughtful  overview  of  the  im- 
portance of  books  and  of  libraries  to  our 
society,  provide  a  penetrating  analysis  of 
the  implications  of  President  Nixon's  ed- 
ucation budget. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Senator  Yarborough's  address,  en- 
titled "Can  We  Afford  To  Shortchange 
Education?"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.1ection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Can  We  Afford  To  Shortchange  Education? 

Thomas  Mann  said  that  "the  invention  of 
printing  and  the  Reformation  are  and  remain 
the  two  outstanding  services  of  Central 
Europe  to  the  cause  of  humanity." 

I  agree.  Johan  Gutenberg's  discovery 
amounts  to  one  of  the  most  momentous 
events  of  history.  It  marked  the  crowning 
climax  to  a  process  of  events  beginning  with 
the  tise  of  Cuneiform  tablets  by  Sumerlans 
and  the  Chaldeans  as  far  back  at  668  B.C. 

So  Important  are  printing  and  books  In 
fact  that  if  we  altered  our  calendars  with 
each  great  epoch  In  history  that  has  meant 
a  new  direction  for  the  human  race,  we  would 
have  changed  the  calendar  with  the  Inven- 
tion of  printing.  We  would  write  the  dates 
B.P.  (before  printing)  and  A.P.  (after  print- 
ing). 

An  able  historian  has  recently  pointed  out 
that  had  Columbus'  voyage  to  America  been 
about  40  years  before  printing  In  Europe, 
Instead  of  40  years  after,  then  his  voyage, 
too,  would  probably  have  gone  unnoticed,  as 
did  many  of  the  great  voyages  before  print- 
ing. Many  historians  also  believe  that  If 
printing  had  been  discovered  2000  years 
earlier,  history  might  well  have  recorded 
the  possible  discovery  of  America  by  the 
Phoenicians  or  the  Norsemen.  It  Is  frustrat- 
ing to  contemplate  what  has  been  lost  to 
posterity  before  the  15th  Century  because 
we  did  not  have  printing. 

Printing  has  changed  the  course  of  human 
development  more  than  hundreds  of  wars. 
The  great  Shakespeare  acknowledged,  though 
In  a  somewhat  critical  context,  the  far-reach- 
ing effect  of  prlnUng  when  he  noted  In 
Henry  VI  that,  "whereas  before,  our  fore- 
fathers had  no  other  books  but  the  score 
and  the  tally,  thou  hast  caused  printing  to 
be  used;  and,  contrary  to  the  king,  his  crown, 
and  dignity,  thou  hast  built  a  paper-mill." 

We  are  talking  today  about  one  of  the 
greatest  forces  to  the  world — ^the  preserva- 
Uan  and  widespread  dissemination  of  knowl- 
edge. Within  the  past  few  decades  we  have 
heard  mtioh  in  this  country  and  Europe 
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guJM    or   batt«r."   ThAt 
•  thUtt  ira*t  tore*  la  our  dvuint- 
th«  prlntad  word.  TIm  fbnm  ahonld  b* 
now  to  b*  "bollsti  or  bnttar  or 


W*  ahookl  oooit<tar  tlM  fat«  of  prlatad 
nnnBlMMS  kaovlMlcv  in  (totarmlnliic 
aftttenal  prlorlttas.  But  booka  and  prlntad 
OMMMCW  have  b««n  praoOokUy  dlaoudad 
la  tbm  rvoant  n*aoiiAl  budc«t  in  th«  alloea- 
ttco  of  Um  monlM  at  th«  r«(l«nU  go««mnMiit 
to  mMt  natlaiuU  goals. 

Books  most  be  eountsd  m  •  DsessBtty  In 
our  dstsrmmstton  at  th»  nstlOBsl  fosls  of 
Amsrles.  and  in  tbo  locauon  of  monUo  to 
raaeh  tttam. 


■DOQATIOtr 

In  tha  last  13  yaara— In  th«  exact  spaoa  of 
mj  aaUca  in  tha  United  SUtaa  Sanata— 
tbara  baa  baan  a  dramatic  cbanca  in  tba 
rals  of  tba  fodaral  gofammant  In  education. 
Paaaaga  of  tba  National  Oefenaa  Kdueatlon 
Aei  la  19M  pro^ldad  ■aalatanca  to  elemantary 
Slid  aacondary  education  In  flalda  of  adanca 
and  modem  foreign  laoxnagaa. 

A  loan  program  for  atudenta  waa  alao 
Started  In  tbla  Act.  I  abaU  alwaya  be  protid 
that  In  my  flnt  year  in  tba  Sanata,  I  was 
able  to  play  a  major  role  In  writing  and 
paaamc  tba  Nauonal  Defense  Sducatlon  Act. 
baeauss^tbe  great  body  of  laglalatlon  that 
fouowell  was  buUt  upon  it. 

m  1863,  we  enacted  the  Higher  Uucatlon 
Waetllttea  Act.  autbortalng  varied  programs 
la  aid  of  higher  education.  Including  student 
financial  aid.  ■■alatanca  to  coUege  Ubrarlsa. 
and  help  for  developing  Instltutloos. 

The  same  year,  wa  adopted  the  neauntary 
sad  aacoodary  Kdueatlan  Act.  It  waa  a  broad 
measore.  putting  money  Into  the  neglected 
araaa  of  education  in  eommunltlaa  where 
children  come  from  poor  famlllea,  and  In- 
cluding algnlflcant  baneflta  for  private  school 
chUdren. 

In  1063  and  1968,  amendmenta  to  Voca- 
tional Education  extended  and  modernised 
that  program  by  bringing  into  It  manv  new 
vocations. 
These  educaUon  laws  of  the  last  13  years 

have  dealt  with  every  level  of  education 

elementary,  secondary.  coUege,  vocaUonal 
andadult  educaUon.  They  are  designed  to 
"P<P^»  *11  oompoaents  of  the  education 
pf«"*  research;  training  of  teachers  and 
llbrarUDs:  aid  for  atudent  expanses,  con- 
struction of  buildings,  and  purchase  of  ma- 
terlaU  and  equipment.  Each  measure  waa  de- 
signed to  flU  a  apeclflc  need,  as  pointed  out 
and  documented  In  extensive  >«»T*iga 

This  network  of  carefully  conatructed  sup- 
port for  education  built  up  authorisation  for 
appropriations  to  $7.3  bUllon  In  Oscal  year 
1968  and  to  $9  billion  In  Oscal  year  1970. 

aODCST   OUTLOOK   FO*   FISCAL    TXAB    J»70 

Inatead  of  going  up  m  proportion  to  au- 
thorisations, the  appropriations  for  all  educa- 
tion programs  have  declined  since  19««,  when 
•4.1  bimon  waa  spent.  In  flacal  year  1908.  the 
flg\ire  dropped  to  93.7  billion,  just  50%  of 
whst  Congress  estimated  would  be  needed. 

With  the  budget  amendments  submitted 
by  the  Nixon  administration,  only  »3.3  hU- 
llon  win  be  requested  for  programs  adminis- 
tered by  Office  of  Education  That  ts  down  to 
3S%  of  whst  Congress  estimated  was  needed 
when  It  passed  the  authorizing  legislation. 

Hit  harder  than  moat  programs  are  thoae 
for  the  purchase  of  books  for  school  and 
public  libraries.  The  library  program  for 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  would  be 
eliminated  entirely  in  the  new  budget  by 
striking  out  the  943  million  recommended 
in  the  Johnson  budget  This  Utle  received 
•30  million  In  1969  and  •99  mUllon  In  1968. 

College  library  materials  under  Title  n  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  would  receive  only 
•13.3  mllUon.  or  lO"-  of  the  amount  au- 
thorised. 
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Public  library  sarrlcea.  Including  purtshaae 
of  books — would  be  slaahed  to  tn.i  million 
of  the  ^73  million  authorised,  and  public 
library  constmcUon  funds  would  be  totally 
eliminated.  The  law  authorlaaa  •M  million. 

So  would  the  Nixon  budget  also  elimi- 
nate all  funds  for  purchase  of  matarlala  and 
equipment  under  the  National  Ptfenst  Sdu- 
catlon Aot.  for  elementary,  aeoomdary  and 
higher  education. 

Tha  statement  accompanying  the  budget 
smandments  referred  to  library  servloea  un- 
der TlUe  n  of  ESKA  aa  baring  a  "lower 
priority"  than  other  typee  of  support.  Thla 
Is  In  spite  of  the  wide  participation  In  Title 
n  since  Its  first  year  of  operation,  evidenced 
by  purchase  of  over  70  million  books  and 
other  Items,  and  crgp^tloc  of  3600  entirely 
new  school  libraries.  Eighty-seven  per  cent 
of  eligible  public  schools  participated  In 
the  first  year  of  operaUon.  and  88%  of 
private  schools. 

Nearly  aU  of  these  programs  operate  on 
the  baaU  of  state  plans.  The  state  plans  rep- 
reeent  long-term  planning  and  retention  of 
trained  people  Turning  off  the  federal  fund- 
ing win  terminate  these  acUvltlea  In  most 
schools  ss  surely  as  If  the  laws  were  repealed. 
The  moet  important  challenge  to  educa- 
tional organizations.  Including  publlahers 
and  manufacturers  Is  to  restore  theee  ap- 
propriations. To  do  It,  you  must  do  much 
more  than  make  repreaentatlons  In  the  halls 
of  Congress.  You  must  acquaint  the  Ameri- 
can public  at  the  graaa  roou  with  what  Is 
at  stake.  Both  the  Congreea  and  the  Admin- 
istration hear  weU  what  Is  said  at  tha  grass 
roots. 

Education  baa  been  called  the  capacity  to 
learn  from  the  experience  of  others.  But  the 
experience  must  be  weU  recorded  If  It  Is 
to  be  learned  by  others,  and  books  are  atlll 
the  leading  meana  of  making  that  record. 

We  should  alao  know  from  the  experience 
of  others  that  neglect  of  education  Is  one  of 
the  worst  mistakes  any  society  can  make. 
The  American  nation  must  not  In  1969  turn 
lu  back  on  13  years  of  progress  toward  en- 
larging the  Intellectual  capaclUea  of  all  our 
people. 

I  cannot  accept  the  low  priority  given  by 
this  Administration,  or  any  other,  to  tha 
educational  needa  of  our  people.  It  Is  all 
the  more  unacceptable  because  of  the  thing 
that  forcea  our  government  Into  a  position 
of  Indifference  toward  llbrarlea.  books,  and 
education,  and  I  am  speaking  of  the  Vietnam 
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avaUabla  to  tbam  to  tharaby  pcota 

tba  truth  of  thoae  words  om*  aiOd  bjTmy 

frlaad  and  fellow  Tazan-^.  Vrank  Ooble- 

"Reading   great    booka    whala   but   never 

alaoka  tha  thlnt  for  graataaas." 


Too  long  wa  hava  sought  a  military  solu- 
tion  there,   expending   over   100   billion   In 
money  and  our  380,000  American  casualtlas. 
When  wlU  we  ever  learn  with  Milton  that: 
"Who  overcomee  by  force 
Bath  overcome  but  half  hli  foe." 
We  need  s  draatlc  change  In  dlractlan  tn 
thla  country.  We  need  to  accept  the  propoel- 
tton  that  mUltary  solutloia  alone  wlU  not 
aolve  all  tha  complex  problems  of  today.  We 
need  to  adjust  our  federal  budget  to  rellact 
that  we  are  truly  giving  to  education,  health, 
and  the  welfare  of  our  people  the  priority 
they  must  bare. 

The  younger  generation   ts   not  unaware 
that  we  have  traglcaUy  transposed  otir  valuaa 
when    our    federal    government   spends    ten 
times  more  on  war  than  on  education. 
An  old  proverb  tells  us  that: 
"As  the  twig  Is  bent,  the  tree  Is  Inclined." 
And  we,  by  example,  subtly  bend  the  minds 
of  our  yoimg   people   toward   Machiavellian 
concepts,  we  must,  with  foreboding,  prepare 
to  reap  a  dreadful  barrast. 

Our  salvation  requlxee  no  metaphysical 
audit:  it  Is  clear:  abandon  a  mUltary  solu- 
tion concept  aa  the  only  way  to  aolve  prob- 
lems sa  policy  of  o\ir  government,  and  oom- 
mence  a  crash  program  to  create  the  kiwi 
of  cUmste  In  this  country  where  our  chil- 
dren win  be  thirsty  for  greatness.  Por  we 
know  that  we  need  only  make  the  booka  and 


PETROLEUM  INDUSTRY  VITAL  TO 
KANSAS  ECONOMY 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  over 
most  of  the  past  century  oil  has  played  a 
vital  role  In  the  industrial  growth  and 
economic  development  of  Kansas.  And 
today  the  petroleum  Industry  constitutes 
one  of  the  cornerstones  of  the  State's 
economy.  The  critical  Importance  of  the 
petroleum  is  effectively  deraonstrated  in 
a  recent  study  by  Ronald  G.  Hardy,  chief 
of  mineral  resources  section.  State  Geo- 
logical Survey  of  Kansas.  This  study 
utilizes  an  input-output  model  to  show 
the  impact  of  petroleum  throughout  al- 
most all  sectors  of  the  economy.  This  is 
dramatically  Illustrated  by  using  the 
input-output  data  to  show  the  economic 
loss  that  the  State  would  incur  if  there 
were  a  cessation  of  the  petroleum  indus- 
try. 

This  study  makes  clear  that  the  adop- 
tion of  restrictive  trade  and  tax  E>ollcies, 
which  would  be  detrimental  to  the  Kan- 
sas petroleum  industry,  would  be  harm- 
ful to  the  entire  economy  of  the  State. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  study  by  Mr.  Hardy,  entitled  "An 
Assessment  of  Potential  Economic  Loss 
That  Could  be  Incurred  Due  to  Cessation 
of  the  Kansas  Petroleum  Industry,"  be 
printed  In  the  Recoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Ajf  AsaaasMXMT  of  Potentiai.  EcONomc  Loss 
THAr  Cotru)  Bx  Ii«ct7XSKn  Dtjx  to  Cxssation 
OF  THE  Kansas  Pxtkoltdm  litwrnr 
(By  Ronald  Q.  Hardy) 

THI  KANSAS  PrrSOUnjlC  INOTTSSBT AM 

OVXSVIXW 

The  Kansas  petroleum  Industry  has  been 
extremely  important  In  the  state's  general 
Industrial  growth  and  directly  associated  with 
Ita  periods  of  "boom"  development.  The  year 
1960  marked  a  century  of  oil  exploration  In 
Kansas.  The  birth  of  the  Industry  In  the 
state  was  discovery  of  oil  near  Paola  In 
Miami  County  In  1860.  At  that  time  the 
Industry  conalsted  of  one  well  that  produced 
one  baiTti  of  oil  or  less  per  day.  As  of  1966 
the  Kansas  petroleiun  lnd\istry  had  more 
than  46.000  producing  oil  welU  and  7.000  gas 
welU  widely  distributed  geographically.  Crude 
oil  reached  peak  production  In  1956;  natural 
gas  production  has  shown  modest  gains  up  to 
1968  when  there  was  a  slight  decline.  The 
1968-1966  petroleimi  industry  production 
Is  summarised  In  Table  1.  While  primary 
crude  oil  production  has  been  declining,  sec- 
ondary recovery  has  Increased  and  accounts 
for  a  little  over  30  percent  of  current  pro- 
duction. 

Although  It  might  be  considered  slightly 
academic  there  Is  merit  In  asaeaslng  the  effect 
of  the  decline  and  even  possible  virtual  disap- 
pearance of  the  Kansas  petroleum  Industry. 
What  are  the  plaiislble  Impacts  of  such  a 
situation? 

Such  a  state  of  affairs  can  probably  be 
most  realistically  visualized  in  terms  of  the 
estimated  current  dollar  values  generated  by 
the  Kansas  petroleum  industry.  Suppose  for 
sake  of  emphasis,  the  entire  oU  Industry  were 
to  cease:  what  would  this  mean  In  direct  side 
effects,  mcaaured  in  dollars? 
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IDollsn  In  thoussmlsl 

1965  final 

1966  estimates 

Quantity 

Valut 

Psrcsnt  of  total 

Quantity 

Value 

Percent  o<  total 

Production  cliange, 
1965-66 

Value  change, 
1965-66 

Petroloum 
value 

Ksnsss 

mineral 
valus 

Petroleum 
value 

Kansas 

mineral 

value 

Quantity 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

CiiKt*  Oil,  1 .000  42-|illOB  bsrrtlj . .         

lUturil  gss.  million  cubic  leH.  at  U.6S 

p.t.l.«i - 

Nstaisl  psoline  sad  liqseliwl  petrolmim  ps 

1  000  gillon.... 

104.6S8.3 
808.78S.9 
826.873.0 

$303,509 
97,055 
39.375 

439,939  . 
30,422 

64.5 

20.7 

8.4 

53.5 

17.1 

6.9 

104,595.0 
829.715.0 
907,200.0 

$305,415 

103,715 

43.200 

63.0 

21.4 

8.9 

52.3 

17.8 

7.4 

-63 
+20,926 
+80.327 

-0.06 
+2.6 
+9.7 

+J1,906 
+6,660 
+3,825 

+0.63 
+6.85 
+9.70 

452,330  . 
32,635 

Total  Blu.  equivalent 

Halium.  million  cubic  teat,  at  14.7  p.s.i.a.,  M- 
traettd  at  all  plante 

2.571.0 

6.5 

5.4 

2,689.7 

6.7 

5.6 

+113.7 

+4.6 

+2,213 

+7.27 

TotsI  pttrolwm  production  vsIum 

Total  State  mineral  v3liM 

470,361 
568,033  . 

100.1 

82.9 

484,965 
584,190 

100.0 

83.1 

I  Pounds  per  square  Inch  absolute. 
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OP    POTENTIAI. 


MBTHOD 
LOSSES 

In  order  to  do  this  we  turn  to  the  system 
of  social  accounting  known  as  Input-output 
(I-O)  analysis.  Because  the  petroleum  In- 
dustry Is  a  major  one  In  the  economy  of 
many  regions  In  Kansas,  the  Impact  of 
changes  Is  significant.  Instability  In  this 
industry  will  effect  niunerous  parameters  in 
the  private  as  well  as  public  sectors  of  the 


region's  economy;  In  particular  It  will  affect 
personal  Incomes  and  sales  and  employment 
In  other  Industries.  The  demand  for  land  and 
for  local  government  services  and  the  magni- 
tude for  tax  receipts  will  t>e  affected. 

The  (I-O)  analysis  simulates  these  rela- 
tionships and  is  therefore  a  valuable  tool 
with  which  to  measitfe  the  Impact  that 
changes  In  any  economic  activity  will  have 
on  all  other  activities,  not  only  after  the 
fact  but  also  for  assessing  proposed  changes. 

TABLE  2<-HYP0THFnCAL  TRANSACTIONS  TABLE 


The  data  of  I-O  analysis  are  the  flows  of 
goods  and  services  inside  the  economy  that 
underlie  simunary  statistics  by  which  eco- 
nomic activity  is  conventionally  measured. 
This  technique  is  essentially  a  system  of 
double-entry  bookkeeping  which  shows  for 
each  sector  of  the  economy  purchases  from 
and  sales  to  each  of  the  other  sectors  during 
a  given  period. 


Industry  produdni— 
Inputs' 


Industry  purchasing— Outputs  • 


Processing  sector 


Final  demand 


0) 


(2) 


(3) 


«) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


(U) 


Gross 
Exports  to  private 

Inventory  foreign  Government  capital 

Industry  A     Industry  B     Industry  C     Industry  0     Industry  E     Industry  F   change  (+)       countries      purchases      formation    Households 


(12) 

Total 

gross 

output 


Processing  sector: 

(1)  Industry  A 

(2)  Industry  8 

(3)  Industry  C 

(4)  Industry  0 

(5)  Industry  E 

(6)  Industry  F 

Payments  sector:  , 

m  Inventory  change  (-). 
<8)  Import! 1. 

(9)  Payments  to  Governnlent.. 

(10)  Depreciation  allowances. 

(11)  Households 

(12)  Total  gross  outlays. 


IS 
4 
2 


2 

1 
3 

2 
23 


2 
1 
I 
8 

14 
6 

0 
0 
2 

0 
5 


6 
8 
3 
4 
2 
6 

1 
2 
2 

0 
12 


64 


59 


40 


39 


40 


46 


12 


23 


18 


18 


t  Sales  to  Industries  and  sKtors  along  the  top  of  the  table  from  the  industry  listed  in  each  row 
at  the  left  of  ths  table. 


s  Purchases  from  industries  and  sectors  at  the  left  of  the  table  by  the  Industry  listed  atjthe  top  of 
each  column. 


This  Interindustry  study  begins  with  the 
construction  of  a  table  which  traces  the  flow 
of  goods  and  services  in  a  region  during  some 
specified  time  (see  Table  3) .  Each  entry  in  the 
table  represents  a  sale  from  the  indiistry 
listed  at  the  left  of  the  row  and  also  a  pur- 
chase from  the  Industry  listed  at  the  top 
of  the  column.  To  an  accountant,  each  Indus- 
try row  shows  receipts  and  each  industry 
column  shows  expenditures. 

The  total  income  geneyited  within  an  In- 
dustry Is  equal  to  total  receipts  from  the 
value  of  the  products  of  that  industry.  This 
Income  eventually  results  In  payments  equal 
to  that  income.  The  payments  go  in  the  fol- 
lowing four  ways:  (1)  purchases  of  raw  ma- 
terials and  resources  from  other  Industries  In 
the  economy  as  required  to  produce  the  prod- 
uct of  the  IndTistrr.  (2)  payments  for  labor 
services;  (3)  payments  for  use  of  capital; 
and  (4)  payments  to  government  (local,  state 
and  federal)  In  the  form  of  taxation. 

POTKHTIAL  LOSS  XSTZICATBi 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing,  the  Kansas 
1965  I-O  analysis  shows  the  following  Inter- 
Industry  effects,  assuming  the  Kansas  pe- 


troleum   Industry    was    removed    from    the 
economy. 

(1)  The  effect  on  all  other  Kansas  Industry 
outlays. 

(a)  The  crude  oil  and  natural  gas  pro- 
duction Industry  has  an  output  of  $441  mil- 
lion. If  this  were  to  cease  It  would  result  in 
a  loss  of  $660  million  in  the  output  of  the 
remainder  of  the  state's  industry. 

(b)  on  field  services  now  has  an  output  of 
$46  mllUon;  removal  of  this  indiistry  would 
be  refiected  In  a  $68  million  loss  in  the  re- 
maining state's  industries  refining  output. 

(c)  The  present  Kansas  petroleum  re- 
fining industry  has  an  output  valtied  at  $580 
minion.  If  this  were  to  cease  it  would  create 
a  $1  billion  loss  in  the  remaining  state's  In- 
dustry sectors  output. 

(2)  The  effect  on  wages  and  salaries. 

(a)  The  crude  oil  and  natural  gas  produc- 
tion Industry  now  pays  wagea  and  salaries 
of  $87  million.  If  thU  Industry  were  to  dis- 
appear It  would  create  a  loas  of  wages  and 
salaries  In  all  of  the  remaining  Industries 
of  »169  mllUon. 

(b)  Salaries  and  wages  In  the  oU  field  serv- 


ices Industry  now  total  $25  million:  Loss  of 
this  industry, would  cavise  a  loss  of  $45  mll- 
Uon In  aU  of  the  remaining  state's  industries. 

(c)  The  refining  industry  now  has  a  wage 
and  salary  payroll  of  $38  million.  Should  this 
be  eliminated,  there  would  be  a  loss  of  $191 
mllUon  created  In  the  remainder  of  the  state's 
Industries. 

(3)  State  and  local  taxes. 

(a)  The  Impact  on  taxes  of  the  removal  of 
the  KansEts  petroleum  Industry  would  be  a 
lees  amounting  to  $43  million.  About  half  of 
this,  or  $30  mlUion,  represents  Income  taxes 
and  since  total  state  Income  taxes  generated 
by  the  petroleum  Industry  alone  is  cur- 
rently about  $10  mllUon  this  Is  a  loss  of  20%. 

Summing  aU  of  the  looses  that  coiUd  occur 
with  the  cessation  of  a  Knnsas  petroleum 
Indvistry  amotmts  to  approximately  $3V4  bll- 
Uon.  Total  Kansas  output  for  1966  was  close 
to  26%  bllUon  dollars,  thus  this  Is  very  close 
to  13%  of  this  total.  The  Impact  of  thla 
would  result  In  very  serious  dislocations  In 
many  Kansas  regions  for  a  long  period  of 
tbne.  The  foregoing  social  cost  loss  would 
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run  wi 


to  be  ft  hMT7  (UM  th«t  In  tbc 
ould  b«  !•••  eoctly  to  pr«T«nt. 


lOQC 


WliAt  are  tbo  Impacts  to  b«  opcetod  If  tbo 
pstrotoum  UKtustry  of  Kanaaa  ««r«  to  dls- 
appoar? 

(1)  BffMt  CO  all  othar  Industrlaa'  output: 

(a)  Tha  praaant  output  of  tba  eruda  ou  and 
natural  gaa  production  Industry  la  9441  mil- 
lion. If  thla  Induatry  cloaad  not  only  would 
tbac*  ba  tha  KM  million  loaa  but  tbera 
would  alao  b«  a  loaa  of  9M0  million  tbrougb- 
out  tba  ramatnlng  atate't  industrlaa 

(b)  OU  flald  samcaa  Industry  ganermtaa  an 
output  of  MA  million  and  If  tbls  Industry 
wara  remorad  would  cause  a  loss  of  998  mil- 
lion in  tba  ramalnlng  state's  industrlas 

(0)  A  tsao  mllUon  output  u  derlTsd  from 
tba  patrolaum  raflnlnf  industry  and  sbould 
tbla  Induatry  dacllna  tbare  would  be  a  loaa  of 


•1,076  mllUon  oraatad  in  tha  other  stata'a  In- 
dustrlaa. 

(3)  Xffaot  on  wa^aa and aalarlaa: 

(a)  Tba  dlraot  loaa  In  wafaa  and  aalarlea 
due  to  a  oloalac  down  of  eruda  oil  and  nat- 
ural gaa  production  would  be  $37  million. 
However,  the  loaaaa  created  in  all  other  In- 
dustrtss  by  thla  would  be  9168  million. 

(b)  Salaries  and  wages  paid  out  In  oU  field 
senrloea  amounted  to  g3S  million.  If  thla 
Industry  should  be  eliminated  the  Impact 
throughout  the  other  atate  Industries  U  a 
loaa  of  MS  mlUlon  in  wagaa  and  s^^larles 

(e)  Tha  refining  industry  paya  $88  million 
In  salaries  and  wagea.  but  with  the  loas  of  this 
Indiutry  there  U  a  loas  in  all  other  Indxistrlaa 
in  wagea  and  salarlea  of  tiBl  million. 

(3)    SUte    and    local    taxes: 

(a)  The  overaU  loaa  in  tax  revenuea  to  the 
State  of  Kanaas  would  be  M3  million  at  leaat 
half  of  which  la  Income  taxea  and  one  half 
remaining  property  and  miscellaneous  taxea. 


Will  l-SUHMAirr  Of  IKPACTS  THAT  WOOID  OCCUH  If  TMf  KANSAS  PETWUUH  INDUSTRY  WERE  TO  CLOSE 
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ROBERT  P. 


KENNEDY— 1  YEAR 
APTER 


Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President.  I 
pay  tribute  ttxlay  to  a  distinguished  col- 
league who  walked  among  us  little  more 
than  a  year  ago — Robert  Prancls  Ken- 
nedy. 

Some  public  figures  leave  a  legacy 
made  primarily  of  the  concrete  and  the 
visible  things — bills  made  into  law.  pro- 
grams which  bear  their  names,  and  so 
forth.  These  records  are  admirable  and 
deserve  the  respect  of  all  who  look  upon 
and  are  affected  by  them. 

But  laws  become  obsolete  or  are  re- 
pealed and  programs  cease  to  function 
properly  and  are  changed  or  forgotten 
and  the  record  which  seemed  permanent 
fades  into  history. 

It  is  the  fate  of  some  men,  however,  to 
leave  legacies  not  only  of  laws,  but  also 
of  ideals  and  Inspiration.  Robert  P.  Ken- 
nedy was  such  a  man.  Though  his  con- 
crete contributions  were  great,  both  as  a 
Member  of  this  body  and  as  Attorney 
Gezieral,  his  prime  contribution  to  life 
in  this  Nation  was  qualitative.  He  sought 
to  lift  the  level  of  our  public  discussion. 
He  sought  to  challenge  our  intellect.  He 
sought  to  touch  our  conscience.  Each 
day  we  feel  more  deeply  the  loss  which 
his  death  has  been  to  all  of  us.  Each  day 
the  void  which  has  been  left  In  our  lives 
by  his  absence  becomes  more  apparent. 

Robert  P.  Kennedy,  perhaps  more  than 
any  public  figure  of  his  day,  seemed  to 
understand  that  the  most  important  role 
of  the  pubUc  figure  Is  to  lead.  It  is  not 
sufficient  merely  to  follow  the  people's 
wishes.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  do  only  as 


much  as  the  public  demands.  For  If  > 
man  in  pubUc  life  cannot  lead,  if  he  can- 
not do  more  than  respond  to  popular 
sentiment,  if  he  cannot  challenge  a 
people  to  realize  their  full  potential  for 
greatness,  then  in  the  final  analysis  he 
fails  as  a  public  figure. 

Robert  P.  Kennedy  also  knew  that  this 
NaUon  must  be  wealthy  in  spirit  as  well 
as  in  goods;  that  it  must  be  resolute  in 
purpose  as  well  as  strong  in  arms;  and 
that  if  it  is  to  to  lead  other  nations,  this 
leadership  must  come  from  the  inspira- 
Uon  of  its  ideals  and  its  moral  purpose 
rather  than  from  fear  of  Its  might. 

It  was  to  these  ends  that  Robert  P. 
Kennedy  gave  all  of  his  efforts,  and  ulti- 
mately his  Ufe.  And  when  the  history  of 
the  20th  century  is  written,  It  will  be  said 
that  all  Americans  and  men  everywhere 
will  have  been  better  for  having  lived  in 
the  age  of  Robert  P.  Kennedy 


ASSISTANCE  OP  VOLUNTARY  SEC- 
TOR TO  MEET  SOCIAL  AND  ECO- 
NOMIC PROBLEMS 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  Pi4ldent.  President 
Nixon  has  repeatedly  dialled  for  the  use 
of  the  volunUry  sector  in  helping  to 
meet  the  Nation  s  broad  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems.  Among  those  quickest 
to  respond  to  the  President's  challenge 
have  been  businessmen  and  volunteer 
health  and  welfare  agencies. 

In  the  human  services  field.  United 
Funds  and  Community  Health  and  Wel- 
fare Councils  represent  the  Nation's  most 
comprehensive  aggregation  of  voluntaiy 
manpower,  agencies,  and  money,  com- 


prising 2.260  United  Funds  and  Com- 
munlty  Chesta,  with  31.500  participating 
agencies,  500  Community  Councils  in  the 
urban  centers,  and  18  million  volun- 
teers. Last  year,  the  funds  and  chesti 
raised  $756  million,  from  which  27.5  mil- 
lion  American  families  benefited  through 
United  Way  agency  services. 

In  accordance  with  the  President's  de- 
sire to  make  use  of  our  voluntary  re- 
sources, he  has  addressed  the  following 
statement  of  April  15  to  Mr.  Walter  H 
Wheeler,  Jr.,  chairman  of  Pltney-Bowes 
Inc.,  and  national  volunteer  president  of 
United  Community  Funds  and  Councils 
of  America : 

It  cannot  be  said  too  often  that  a  large 
meaaure  of  the  strength  of  thU  nation  lies 
in  the  spirit  of  lU  people  worltlng  In  common 
purpoae  for  a  common  cause.  It  Is  a  spirit 
that  has  never  faUed  lu,  but  that  U  always 
being  put  to  teat. 

Now  It  U  to  be  teeted  again.  A  common 
cause  to  which  we  have  traditionally  re- 
sponded U  the  annual  campaign  of  the 
United  Community  Funds  and  Coimclls  of 
Amertca.  ThU  year,  the  Pimds  and  Councils 
have  subetantlally  augmented  the  goal  of 
their  local  campalgtu  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

I  am  pleased  to  endorse  that  goal.  For  I 
have  confidence  in  our  capacity  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  human  service,  and  In  the  suc- 
cess of  our  voluntary  way  of  getting  things 
done.  The  American  volunteer  has  long  been 
a  keeper  of  our  national  spirit.  And  the 
United  Community  Funds  and  Councils  of 
America  provide  an  inspiring  example  of  the 
volunteer's  role  in  our  dally  Uvea. 

I  urge  all  Americans  to  Join  this  worthy 
effort  by  generously  supporting  Itk  local  cam- 
paigns. We  are  a  nation  of  bam-ralsers  In 
spirit.  The  campaign  of  the  United  Commu- 
nity Funds  and  Councils  is  our  opportunity 
to  raise  a  sturdy  bam." 

/a/    Rich  ABO  Nixon. 

Mr.  Gavin  MacBaln.  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Bristol-Myers  Co..  has  assumed 
the  national  chairmanship  of  United 
Community  Campaigns  of  America  for 
1969.  Under  his  volunteer  leadership, 
support  is  being  mobilized  in  the  national 
community  in  business,  Govenmient. 
labor,  communications,  the  professions, 
minority  groups,  and  other  forces  to 
augment  the  efforts  of  each  of  the  2.250 
United  Way  campaigns. 

The  total  of  all  local  United  Fund 
goals  which  are  currently  being  deter- 
mined in  each  community  is  expected  to 
be  substantially  increased  over  last  year's 
$755  million  to  meet  the  critical  needs 
for  new  and  stronger  services. 

The  united  way  is  the  epitome  of  the 
democratic,  voluntary  approach  of  help- 
ing to  satisfy  some  of  our  Nation's 
domestic  demands.  It  truly  is  a  refresh- 
ing and  encour^iging  situation  when  in 
these  times,  millions  of  people  from  every 
nook  and  comer  of  this  country  are 
willing  to  work  together  voluntarily  with- 
out pay  to  support  and  extend  programs 
to  alleviate  our  Nation's  human  prob- 
lems. Mr.  MacBaln  and  Mr.  Wheeler  and 
all  of  the  18  million  volunteers  are  to  be 
greatly  commended,  and  deserve  the  sup- 
port of  every  American. 
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CHANGE  AND  THE  COMBIUNITY 
COLLEGE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  there  is  a  new  magazine  on 
the  market  which  is  changing  attitudes 


about  higher  education,  questioning 
many  of  the  assumptions  too  many  of 
us   have   regarded   as   immutable,  and 

bringing  an  exciting  literary  form  to  the 
field  of  education.  I  am  speaking  about 
Change,  a  bimonthly  publication  by 
science  and  university  affairs. 

In  a  remarkably  short  period  of  time, 
Change  maga^ne,  which  is  supported 
under  a  grant  from  the  Esso  Education 

Foundation,  has  managed  to  gather  a 

professional  staff  which  is  sensitive  to 
the  problems  of  education.  It  includes 

Peter  Schrag — whom  we  all  know  from 
his  contribution  to  Saturday  Review — 
as  editor,  and  Leonard  B.  Stevens,  as 
executive  editor.  A  partial  listing  of  other 
social  innovators  and  educators  associ- 
ated in  some  capacity  with  Change  is 
Samuel  Baskln.  Winfred  Godwin,  Ed- 
mund Gleazer.  Jr.,  Fred  Hechlnger,  David 
Riesman,  and  Milton  Schwebel. 

In  its  first  couple  of  issues,  Change  has 
provided  us  with  an  insight  Into  the 
"Uses  of  Failure."  "The  Anatomy  of  Aca- 
demic Discontent,"  "College  That  Stu- 
dents Help  Plan."  "Miami-Dade's  En- 
counter With  Technology."  "Playing  It 
Black." 

In  its  latest  issue,  I  was  particularly  in- 
terested in  an  editorial  comment  on  the 
"Upstarts" — the  growing  phenomenon  of 
community  colleges  in  America.  The 
comment  concentrates  on  the  Compre- 
hensive Commimity  College  Act  of  1969, 
which  I  introduced  on  February  17,  and 
makes  this  observation: 

Sounding  much  like  a  radical  student  de- 
manding relevance.  (Senator)  WlUlams  says 
the  four-year  college  too  often  displays  more 
Interest  In  "Victorian  literature,  Athenian 
art  forms  or  the  mlUtary  exploits  of  the 
Cossacks"  than  in  slum  housing,  poverty  and 
pollution. 

If  overstated,  (Senator)  Williams'  case  Is 
unmistakably  to  the  point.  For  despite  what- 
ever efforts  urban  colleges  and  universities 
have  made  recently  to  open  their  doors  to  the 
cities  and  the  have-nots  in  them,  the  strides 
have  not  nearly  approached  the  magnitude 
of  the  problems.  Nor  can  the  gap  be  ex- 
plained solely  by  lack  of  money,  people  or 
expertise.  There  Is  also  the  question  of  de- 
sire— of  institutional  attitude  and  the  in- 
stitutional tradiUon,  which  la  really  what 
Senator  Williams  Is  talking  about. 

This  comment  Is  followed  by  a  brief 
description  of  the  Staten  Island  Com- 
munity College,  the  kind  of  institution 
and  change  our  bill  is  designed  to  foster. 

Mr.  President,  change  is  what  it  is  all 
about.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  entitled  "Upstarts"  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Upstakts 

No  segment  of  higher  education  Is  growing 
faster  than  the  public  Jimlor  college.  Each  of 
the  fifty  states  now  has  at  least  one,  and 
total  enrollment  has  grown  at  an  average 
rate  of  fifteen  percent  a  year  since  1960.  Of 
all  students  entering  Institutions  of  higher 
education,  nearly  one-third  enroll  In  Junior 
colleges.  Last  year  alone,  sixty  new  Junior 
colleges  opened  for  the  first  time,  and  no 
sudden  slowdown  In  the  expansion  is  In- 
dicated. 

There  are.  nevertheless,  many  places  with- 
out community  colleges.  New  Jersey  Senator 
Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr.,  says  there  are 
thirteen  major  cities.  Including  Atlanta, 
Houston  and  Detroit,  with  none,  plus  twenty- 


fiva  othara,  from  Philadelphia  to  San  Fran- 
olsco,  with  Just  one  etuth.  If  WUllams  baa 
hU  way,  tba  community  colleges  will  expand 
even  more,  aad  with  far  greater  federal  as- 
sistance. WUllams  la  co-^>onsor  of  a  Senate 
bill  (there's  companion  legislation  In  the 
House)  that  would  provide  block  grants  to 
community  ooUegee,  starting  next  year. 
Oe^>lte  WUllams'  hopes,  passage  of  his  meas- 
ure tbls  year  seems  questionable.  In  view  of 
the  tight  budget  Instinct  of  both  the  Nixon 
administration  and  the  Congress,  and  the 
continuing  poUtloal  battle  over  categorical 
versus  block-grant  government  aid.  But  the 
bill  nonetheless  points  up  the  apparently 
widespread  public,  and  political.  Interest  in 
the  future  of  the  commvmlty  college — and  it 
raises  anew  the  question  of  that  institution's 
fundamental  abi^M  and  role. 

The  bill's  sponsors,  WlUlanu  says,  do  not 
wish  to  take  anything  away  from  the  four- 
year  colleges  and  tmlversltles.  But,  he  says, 
"Nowhere  In  the  scheme  of  things  Is  there 
an  educational  system  designed  simply  to 
serve  people  who  want  to  learn — and  not 
simply  on  the  basis  of  birthday,  accumulated 
grade-point  average  or  prep  school  lineage. 
.  .  .  We  want  to  strengthen  the  community 
college  because,  without  It,  the  other  forma 
of  education  will  continue,  in  hapless  cycles 
of  frustration,  to  educate  by  drawing  perim- 
eters around  the  chosen  few." 

For  WUliama — and  surely  he  Is  not  alone — 
the  public  Junior  college  now  represents  the 
educational  institution  which  stands  to  con- 
tribute moat  to  the  alleviation  of  such  press- 
ing and  related  urban  problems  as  poverty, 
occupational  training  and  community  resto- 
ration. In  his  words,  the  community  college — 
and  not  the  four-year  institution — Is  "tailor- 
made  for  the  Job  of  extending  and  expand- 
ing opportunities  for  education  beyond  high 
school."  Its  curriculiun  "grows  out  of  the 
needs  of  society  and  the  community."  It  is, 
moreover,  "designed  to  fulfill  personnel  re- 
quirements in  fragmenting  professional 
fields,  provide  a  new  thrust  In  urban  educa- 
tion, and  provide  the  key  to  open  doors  to 
new  careers.  ...  By  way  of  contrast,  the 
four-year  college  that  exists  in  big  cities  .  .  . 
has  seldom  been  an  instrument  for  change 
In  Its  urban  environment.  .  .  .  Traditionally 
it  has  been  too  busy  being  urbane  to  be 
urban."  Sounding  much  like  a  radical  stu- 
dent demanding  relevance.  Williams  says  the 
four-year  college  too  often  displays  more 
interest  in  "Victorian  literature,  Athenian 
art  forms  or  the  military  exploits  of  the  Cos- 
sacks" than  in  slum  housing,  poverty  and 
pollution. 

If  overstated,  Williams'  case  Is  unmistak- 
ably to  the  point.  For  despite  whatever  ef- 
forts urban  colleges  and  universities  have 
made  recently  to  open  their  doors  to  the 
cities  and  the  have-nots  in  them,  the  strides 
have  not  nearly  approached  the  magnitude 
of  the  problems.  Nor  can  the  gap  be  ex- 
plained solely  by  lack  of  money,  people  or 
expertise.  There  Is  also  the  question  of  de- 
sire— of  institutional  attitude  and  institu- 
tional tradition,  which  Is  really  what  Sen- 
ator Williams  is  talking  about. 

That  is  also,  in  part,  what  William  M. 
Blrenbaum,  the  president  of  Staten  Island 
(N.Y.)  Community  College,  was  talking 
about  when  he  told  an  audience  at  the 
March  convention  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Junior  College  in  Atlanta  that,  In 
essence,  those  who  possess  power  in  the  uni- 
versity have  a  great  deal  to  lose  by  drastic 
reform.  Thus,  he  said,  "Those  who  cry  out 
most  loudly  now  against  the  polltlcalizatlon 
of  the  univeraity  are  really  making  a  last- 
ditch  defense  of  the  present  political  rigging 
of  academic  privilege  and  vested  Interest." 
Blrenbaum  is  a  staunch  advocate  of  inti- 
mate university  Involvement  In  urban  affairs. 
[For  one  Blrenbaum  plan  for  urban  educa- 
tion, see  A  College  in  the  City:  An  Alterna- 
tive, Educational  Facilities  Laboratories.  477 
Madison  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10023.  ]  And 


be  complained  with  bis  usual  passion  of  the 
"modem  knights  in  new  academic  armor" 
who,  from  "embattled  parapets  overlooking 
the  plains  of  Harlem  or  the  Soutbslde  neigh- 
borhoods of  Chicago  .  .  .  cry  out  in  behalf 
of  their  traditional  rights  and  privileges,  be- 
sieged by  the  motley  hordes  wanting  In.  .  .  ." 
Enrolling  "the  motley  hordes,"  eapeotaUy 
in  the  dtles.  Is,  of  course,  community  service 
of  the  first  order.  The  question  Is,  what  in- 
stitution wUl  accommodate  itself  to  large 
numbers  of  students  who  need  higher  educa- 
tion but  don't  measure  up  to  traditional 
standards,  have  little  money,  or  poasen  as- 
pirations that  are  more  occupational  than 
academic?  Ralph  Nader,  the  consumers'  om- 
budsman, told  the  same  convention  addressed 
by  Blrenbaiim  that  the  community  college, 
by  definition,  cannot  escape  its  links  to 
relevant  education  and  to  its  locality  by 
escaping  up  the  abstraction  ladder;  It  Is,  be 
said,  uniquely  shaped  and  positioned  to  at- 
tack "local  tyrannies — the  most  vicious  ty- 
rannies of  all" — and  to  produce  thinking 
citizens  (auto  mechanics  who  can,  for  ex- 
ample, not  only  repair  what  the  system  pro- 
duces but  also  analyze  the  faults  of  what  Is 
produced).  Sbould  the  community  college, 
the  stepchild  in  the  scholarly  conununlty  de- 
spite its  impressive  size  and  growth-rate,  as- 
sume such  functions,  it  might  well  ttim  out 
as  the  most  socially  responsive  Institution  of 
all. 


COMMENDATION  FOR  MARTIN- 
MARIETTA.  DENVER  DIVISION,  ON 
THEIR  SPACE  ACCOMPLISH- 
MENTS 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  at  a  time 
when  more  and  more  Government  pro- 
grams are  being  brought  to  light  which 
have,  in  effect,  turned  out  to  be  gigantic 
fiascos  which  have  wasted  the  taxpay- 
er's money,  it  is  indeed  refreshing  to  take 
note  of  the  Defense  Department's  Titan 
T-3C  missile  program. 

This  space  program,  which  was  ex- 
ecuted by  the  Martin-Marietta  Corp., 
Denver  Division,  has  proved  to  be  an 
overwhelming  success. 

Not  only  did  it  fall  within  reasonable 
bounds  of  projected  costs,  but  its  bene- 
fits to  our  space  smd  defense  programs 
have  been  enormous. 

The  people  of  Colorado  and  Denver, 
and,  indeed,  the  whole  Nation,  can  be 
proud  that  firms  such  as  Martin-Mari- 
etta, Denver  Division,  possess  the  engi- 
neering capability  and  skill  to  develop  a 
project  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Titan 
3C  and  to  carry  it  to  such  a  successful 
conclusion. 

It  is  little  wonder,  then,  that  NASA 
has  just  selected  Martin-Marietta,  Den- 
ver Division,  to  execute  a  $280  million 
contract  which  is  known  as  "Project  Vik- 
ing" or  the  Mars  landing  project. 

This  work  will  begin  as  Martin-Mari- 
etta Is  continuing  vital  work  on  the 
Apollo  applications  program.  In  fact, 
within  days  of  being  selected  as  the  con- 
tractor for  Viking,  the  Denver  Division 
was  also  awarded  a  contract  to  develop 
a  device  to  make  the  greater  maneuvera- 
bility of  our  astronauts  possible  in  their 
spacecraft. 

This  Is  the  quality  of  work  that  various 
agencies  of  Government  have  come  to 
expect  from  Martin-Marietta.  Denver 
Division. 

In  that  connection.  I  ask  tmanlmous 
consent  that  an  article  written  by  Re- 
porter Dan  Partner  on  the  Titan  3C 
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project,  and  published  In  the  Denver 
Poet,  be  printed  In  the  Rccoto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscoao, 
a*  foUoirs: 

inran  tb«  I>nT«r  Post,  May  18, 1969] 

"WXLI.    liAIVAGID'':     TiTAJf    LftUIfCH     TO    KND 
PlOJKTT 

(By  Dan  Parto«r) 
Oati  Kxmmear.  Pla. — The  Dafenae  Depart- 
mont's  b«at-maiuiged  apace  program,  d»- 
valoped  by  the  Air  Force  and  executed  by 
the  Martin  Marietta  Corp.'s  Denver  DIvUlon, 
will  end  a  seven-year  research  and  develop- 
ooMtt  serlea  Friday  with  the  ITtb  and  final 
launch  of  the  Titan  3C  boostar  rocket. 

The  launch  will  be  the  Mth  Denver-made 
Titan  to  lUt  off  the  p«d  and  soar  down  the 
iMtarn  Teat  Range  since  the  corporation, 
b— ad  near  Littleton.  Colo.,  began  making 
weapona  systems  and  space-oriented  ve- 
hicles. 

Friday's  mission  will  carry  tw«  Vela  nu- 
clear detection  satellites  and  three  smaller 
research  vehicles  into  orbit  to  complete  a 
research  and  development  record  unparal- 
leled in  U.S.  space  and  missile  development. 
During  jui  era  when  contract  over-runs 
aa«mned*r&ocklng  proportions,  the  Titan  3C 
pi <J%i am  rtoses  with  a  total  progp-am  expend- 
iture of  only  6  per  cent  over  the  coat  fig- 
ures defined  years  earliar,  according  to  Air 
Force  spokesmen. 

Total  program  coat  will  be  approximately 
•l.Oe  billion  against  a  1963  target  of  $890 
million.  This  is  a  30  per  cent  Increase  but 
It  Is  pointed  out  that  all  except  about  Sfil 
million  of  the  Increase  can  be  charged  to  two 
factors  beyond  the  control  of  the  Air  Force's 
Space  and  Missile  Systems  Organization 
(SAM30). 

WA«  srarrcHotrr 
The  Air  Force  says  the  war  In  Vietnam 
contributed  to  an  extended  stretch-out  ol 
the  Titan  3  development  program,  as  di- 
rected by  the  Defense  Department.  In  addi- 
tion, the  war  also  reduced  the  amount  of 
funding  available  for  payloads  acceptable  for 
the  Titan  booster. 

In  addition  to  staying  within  shouting 
distance  of  the  proposed  cost,  the  Titans 
have  carried  multlmUllon-dollar  research 
and  operational  satellites  during  the  re- 
search and  development  phaae,  the  Air 
Force  said. 

It  Is  emphasized  that  millions  have  been 
saved  for  U.S.  taxpayers  in  terms  of  free 
rides  given  such  systems  as  the  Initial  de- 
fense communications  satellite  program 
(IDCSP)  spacecraft:  Vela  vehicles;  the 
Hughes  Aircraft  Corp.'s  huge  Taccomsat 
the  world's  largest  communications  satellite; 
Lincoln  experimental  sateUltes  (LXS);  very 
high  and  ultra  high  frequency  communica- 
tions experiments,  and  the  Oemlnl  B  haat- 
shleld  qualification  test. 

Cost  of  a  Titan  3C  including  hardware, 
typical  payload  Integration  costs,  launch 
services  and  preliminary  tracking  through 
orbital  injection,  la  estimated  at  $20  million. 
This  price  tag  is  considered  a  bargain  In 
relation  to  launch  cosu  at  the  current  level, 
coco  woaK 
While  the  Air  Force  la  taking  bows  for  the 
outstanding  example  of  program  manage- 
ment, it  Isn't  being  overlooked  that  Martin 
Marietta's  Denver  Division  personnel  have 
done  a  remarkable  Job  In  carrying  out  the 
contract.  It  was  In  1965  that  Defense  Secre- 
tary Robert  S.  McNamara  called  the  Titan  3 
program  "probably  the  best  managed  large 
program  in  the  department." 

He  also  noted  that  the  program  waa  ahead 
of  schedule,  at  that  Juncture,  and  bad  ac- 
complished In  four  launches  what  "we 
planned  to  accomplish  in  five." 

If  Friday's  launch  follows  the  set  pat- 
tern of  successes.  It  appears  that  the  Air 
Force — and  Martin  Marietu*!  Denver  dlvl- 


■Ion — would  be  In  line  for  congratulations 
from  the  current  Defense  Seeratary.  Melvln 
R.  Laird.  Re  Is  well  aware  of  the  tnrasndous 
over-runs  in  military  contracts,  sneb  a* 
thoae  haunting  ths  CSA  Jet  transport. 

^J'l'UaX   UMCBBialM 

Aside  from  praising  ths  Titan  3  manage- 
ment program,  the  Air  Foros  Isn't  talking 
about  where  the  booster  goes  from  here. 
The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
latratlon  (NASA)  has  said  It  plans  to  use 
the  booster  for  the  Viking  program  In  1973 
that  will  send  vehicles  on  fiybys — and  pos- 
sible landings — on  Mars.  There  also  are  sev- 
eral other  nonmllltary  missions  that  the 
Titan    could    perform.    U   selsctsd    for   tba 


Meanwhile,  Titans  contlnus  to  be 
launched  from  the  Western  Test  Range 
based  at  Vandenherg  Air  Force  Base,  Calif. 
These  are  supersecret  missions  that  send 
highly  sophisticated  reconnaissance  vehi- 
cles on  polar  orbits  to  photograph  and 
monitor'  activities  of  friends  and  foes 
throughout  the  world. 

The  newest  model  of  the  Titan  family  of 
boosters,  the  M  version,  will  be  used  by  the 
Air  Force  to  launch  its  Manned  Orbiting 
Laboratory  (MOD.  The  lack  of  f\inds,  again 
due  to  the  tremendous  expenditures  of  the 
war  In  Southeast  Asia,  has  forced  the  Air 
Force  to  postpone  the  first  unmanned  MOL 
launch  until  at  least  next  year.  The  first 
manned  reconnaissance  flight  would  follow 
two  years   later. 

Tlie  MOL  program  waa  Initiated  In  early 
196S  by  President  Johnson  with  the  first  un- 
manned launch  scheduled  for  late  1967  or 
early  1908.  The  Initial  ooet  estimate  of  the 
MOL  project  was  estimated  at  an  unrealis- 
tic $1.9  billion.  The  current  cost  Is  at  least 
double  that  amount. 

Friday's  final  Titan  30  launch,  scheduled 
at  1:30  ajn.  (BIDT),  will  send  two  Vela 
satellites  Into  69,000-mlle-hlgh  orbits.  BuUt 
by  TRW  Inc.,  the  725-pound  Velas  will  con- 
duct experiments  for  obtaining  data  on 
radiation  backgrounds  In  deep  space;  for 
defining  an  operational  nuclear  detection 
system  according  to  the  Air  Force,  and  for 
detecting  clandestine  nuclear  tests  In  deep 
space. 

PROPOSED  ALTERNATIVE  TO  SAFE- 
GUARD SYSTEM 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  Presidept.  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIn- 
TYRE)  had  planned  to  be  present  today 
to  present  a  statement  dealing  with  a 
proposed  alternative  to  the  Safeguard 
system. 

Senator  McIntyrc  Is  unable  to  be 
present  today,  so  at  his  request  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  statement 
and  articles  relating  thereto  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATncxtrr  bt  Skmatob  MclNrras 

Last  week  I  presented  what  I  hope  will  be 
accepted  a«  a  balanced  and  constructive  al- 
ternative to  the  present  Safeguard  system 
proposal  now  before  the  Congress. 

I  do  not  believe  that  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
against  the  preeent  proposal  meeta  what  I 
think  are  the  preeent  needs  for  national  se- 
curity and  understanding  nor  faces  up  to 
the  existing  priorities  which  our  Nation 
confront*. 

I  propose  that: 

There  be  no  deployment  of  ABM's  at  this 
time  and  no  future  deployment  unless  the 
Congress  authorizes  and  provides  funds. 

That  research  and  testing  continue  on  the 
radars,  computers  and  other  electronic  gear 
needed  for  the  Safefuard  system  so  that  If  %t 


some  time  In  the  future  It  Is  decided  to  de- 
ploy the  system  that  we  can  move  ahead 
rapidly  without  material  delay. 

Suoh  an  alternative,  It  seems  to  me.  will: 

Not  contribute  to  any  overt  way  to  an 
V  Intensification  of  the  arms  race,  because 
no  weapons  wotQd  be  deployed; 

Could  help  In  reducing  frictions  as  we 
enter  arms  negoUatlons  with  the  Soviets; 

Olve  us  a  chance  to  thoroughly  test  all 
parts  of  the  Safeguard's  electronic  equip- 
ment so  that  we  can  be  sure  It  works  before 
we  might  count  on  it  In  some  future  deploy- 
ment. Nearly  every  pro  or  con  witness  before 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  has  testified 
to  the  need  for  further  testing  of  the  Safe- 
guard  oomponents; 

Save  moziiBy  which  can  be  used  for  priority 
needs  here  at  home. 

The  dlstlngxilshed  Majority  Leader,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  MAiranxLD), 
placed  a  oopy  of  my  proposal  In  the  Con- 
ORESaioNAi.  Record  on  June  2,  1969,  at  Page 
14489,  for  those  who  wish  to  review  the 
proposal  in  detail. 

I  have  been  particularly  pleased  with  the 
public's  reaction  to  my  proposal  In  the  few 
days  since  I  presented  It.  Two  of  the  out- 
standing papers  of  New  Hampshire  have  al- 
ready commented  editorially. 

The  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  Herald,  appeared 
on  June  2,  and  read  as  follows: 

"(From  the  Portsmouth  (N.H.)  Herald, 
June  2, 1969] 

"SCNATOa    K'IMTTKX    DESEBVES    PKAISX    FOR 
MODERATE    APPROACH    TO    SAFEGUARD 

"From  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountains  to 
the  Old  Man  of  Seabrook.  the  state  should  be 
echoing  the  praises  of  Sen.  Tom  Mclntyre, 
but  we're  afraid  that  it  Isn't. 

"Which  simply  goes  to  prove  that  people 
are  inconsistent,  a  fact  that  was  eetablUhed 
as  early  as  Adam  and  Eve  and  reestablished 
today. 

"Mclntyre  apparently  has  let  the  other 
shoe  drop  and  has  come  out  in  opposition 
to  the  war  lord's  newest  military  toy.  the 
Safeguard  missile  scheme.  This  Is  the 
gadgetry  you'll  remember  which  started  out 
as  a  defense  against  Chinese  aggression  and 
wound  up  as  a  much  modified  protection  for 
our  Minuteman  missiles. 

"No  one  can  even  verify  that  It  will  work, 
but  It  will  cost  a  lot  of  money  and  does 
make  the  hate-Russia  element  in  Congress 
and  the  nation  happy;  therefore,  it  must  be 
worthwhile. 

"In  New  Hampshire  Safeguard  appeals  to 
the  same  crew  that  has  spent  the  last  five 
months  trying  to  wreck  the  state's  budget, 
block  any  attempt  at  straightening  out  a 
messy,  century-old  tax  structure. 

"So  you'd  think  that  Mclntyre's  oppo- 
sition to  a  costly  toy  like  Safeguard  would 
immediately  endear  him  to  these  thrifty 
souls.  But  not  so.  If  there's  one  thing  that 
some  of  them  enjoy  more  than  crippling  the 
state  economically,  it's  looldng  under  their 
beds  every  night  to  make  sure  that  the 
Politburo  isn't  hiding  there. 

"This  'Ax-the-Tax'  crowd  In  New  Hamp- 
shire would  rather  see  billions  blown  on 
military  hardware  than  a  few  billions  spent 
In  making  this  an  even  better  nation  in 
which  to  live. 

"Mclntyre,  and  the  other  senators  who  are 
trying  to  withstand  the  raid  by  the  military 
on  the  public  treasury  to  finance  Safeguard 
deserve  our  thanks.  Whether  or  not  they'U 
prevail  against  Nixon's  profligate  mllltarlata 
is  a  question  but  the  effort  is  based  on  good 
sense. 

"Saieguard  has  all  the  earmarks  of  an- 
other of  the  multl-billlon-dollar  weapona 
systems  which  can't  even  be  credited  as  work- 
able, simply  because  no  one  knows.  \ 

"Mclntyre,  although  he  won't  get  any  c^dit 
for  this,  is  not  burying  his  head  in  the  sand. 
He  does  have  a  viable  alternative  to  the  all- 
out  Safeguard  scheme. 
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"What  the  senator  wants  is  further  re- 
search no  ImmedUte  deployment  of  Safe- 
guard, but  development  of  the  ability  to  put 
into  effect  without  delay  should  need  arise. 
"Mclntyre  beUeves  that  the  very  fact  that 
the  United  SUtes  could  deploy  a  Safeguard 
would  serve  as  notice  to  Russians  that  we're 
far  from  defenseless  and  wrong  moves  by 
them  will  prove  expensive. 

•  This  Isn't  what  the  warhawks  want,  but 
it  is  a  prudent  approach." 

Also  on  June  2,  the  Monitor,  of  Concord. 
N.H.,  contained  the  foUowIng  edltorUl: 
"I From  the  Concord  Monitor,  June  2,  1969] 

"JllMTTBE    PROPOSAL   IS   REASONABLE 

"Sen.  Thomas  J.  Mclntyre.  D-N.H.,  has 
proposed  a  compromise  In  the  development 
of  the  so-called  Safeguard  antl-balUsUc- 
misslle  system  that  Is  sure  to  satisfy  neither 
the  proponents  nor  the  opponents. 

"Facts  and  mature  considerations  In  the 
heated  ABM  controversy  fast  are  becoming 
Irrelevant.  It  has  become  a  symbol  of  confUct 
between  the  liberal  and  conservaUve  ele- 
ments In  our  society. 

"Generally  speaking,  the  liberals  are  op- 
posed to  deployment  of  the  system  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  proposed,  which  wotUd  coat 
somewhere  between  $8  bUllon  and  $13  bil- 
lion  while  the  conservatives  favor  it. 

"Deeply  tangled  In  this  controversy  is  the 
question  of  exploding  government  spending 
and  subsequent  increased  taxation,  and 
growing  public  oonoern  and  suspicion  over 
the  unholy  alliance  between  the  nation's 
mlUtary  establishment  and  the  industries 
that  furnish  its  hardware. 

"What  Sen.  Mclntyre  proposed  was  a  delay 
In  deployment  of  the  mlasUes  themselves, 
while  research  and  development  is  pushed 
on  the  complicated  radar  and  computer  sys- 
tems that  would  control  the  ABM. 

"One  of  the  moat  telling  arguments  against 
the  Nixon  administration  ABM  proposal  Is 
that  there  Is  no  assurance  it  wlU  work.  The 
Mclntyre  proposal  says,  simply,  that  we 
won't  put  the  missiles  In  place  until  we 
know  the  other  components  will  work. 

"The  Senator  eatlmates  first-year  spend- 
ing on  his  plan  would  be  less  than  $2  bUllon, 
but  it's  not  clear  how  much  this  would  be 
less  than. 

"He  told  the  New  Hampshire  CouncU  on 
World  Affairs  last  week  that  his  alternative 
■oould  save  us  bUlions  In  misspent  funds.' 

"Sen.  Mclntyre,  chairman  of  the  Research 
and  Development  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  was  under  in- 
tense pressure  to  leap  Into  one  camp  or  the 

"His  committee,  heavUy  laced  with  and 
under  the  control  of  conservative  southern- 
ers and  right-wing  RepubUcans,  sought  to 
get  him  to  Join  the  pro-ABM  faction. 

"But  liberal  Democrats  in  New  Hampshire, 
from  whom  he  derives  his  support  In  the 
Granite  State,  threatened  to  turn  against 
him  and  even  turn  off  campaign  money  If 
he  backed  President  Nixon's  ABM  proposal. 

"Thus  from  a  political  standpoint,  the 
Mclntyre  alternative  was  a  neat  dance  down 
the  middle.  Speculation  still  Is  rife  on  which 
aide  he  would  Join  if  caUed  upon  to  vote 
tomorrow    "yes"  or  "no"  on  the  Safeguard 

system. 

"Our  view  is  that  the  Mclntyre  suggestion 
deserves  concentrated  study  under  congres- 
sional control.  The  military  won't  like  It, 
so  can't  be  trusted  to  give  It  a  fair  reading. 
Industries  concerned  wlU  view  it  as  a  cut- 
back in  fat  contract  possibilities,  so  they 
can  be  expected  to  object. 

"We  think  slamming  headlong  Into  the 
ABM  system  now,  with  low-level  certainty  of 
success,  would  be  foolhardy. 

"The  cost  Is  exorbitant;  domestic  crises  too 
pressing;  and  we  are  not  convinced  the 
threat  of  Soviet  attack  at  this  time  is  aU 
that  Imminent. 

"In  addition,  neither  are  we  convinced  »at 
erery  avenue  of  an  arms  reductton  agree- 


ment  wltU   the  Soviets   has   been   explored 

fully. 

"It  Is  clear  that  we  cannot  dismantle  our 
nuclear  strike  retaliation  capabUlty.  nor  al- 
low ourselves  to  fall  behind  In  the  terrible 
reality  of  an  escalating  arms  race. 

"But  our  government's  crash  program 
should  be  directed  at  the  cause  of  the  arms 
race,  and  not  solely  at  reducing  Its  possible 
effect." 

Comments  have  also  been  coming  from 
many  other  pubUc  media  sources.  On  the 
night  I  made  my  propoeal  WDCR,  one  of  the 
important  radio  atotlons  in  New  England, 
stated  the  following  views  on  my  proposal : 

"WOCB  COMMENTS 

"Senator  Thomas  Mclntyre  tonight  In  La- 
conU  piroposed  what  he  called  a  oon«tructlve 
alternative  to  the  preeent  yee  or  no  thinking 
about  President  Nixon's  ABM  propoeal.  The 
Junior  senator  from  New  Hampahire  has  been 
for  some  time  one  of  the  Senate's  principal 
undecided  votes  on  the  issue  ...  he  is  also 
a  member  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Oommittee  and  Chairman  of  that  Commit- 
tee's look  into  mUltary  research  and  develop- 
ment. In  tonight's  speecto  .  .  .  Mclntyre 
called  for  no  deployment  of  the  ABM  this 
year  .  .  .  asking  for  more  time  to  consider 
what  setting  up  that  system  might  Involve. 
Said  Mclntyre  In  effect,  we  must  protect  the 
nation  .  .  .  but  we  must  be  certain  we  are 
doing  that  In  ttie  proper  way  .  .  . 

"We  have  the  feeling  the  Senator's  pro- 
posal may  find  more  than  a  little  popularity 
In  the  Senate.  Too  many  Senators  who  have 
announced  one  way  or  another  are  really 
hung  up  on  this  one.  They  face  pressure  .  .  . 
big  pressure  .  .  .  from  home  on  both  sides. 
They  feel  strongly  that  they  cannot  under- 
mine the  nation's  security  .  .  and  at  the 
same  time  they  are  sick  and  tired  of  being 
told  by  the  Pentagon  that  every  military 
request  for  money  Is  essential. 

"What  the  Senator  has  suggested  U  a  little 
breathing  spell  to  think  this  one  over  In  a 
rational  manner.  ABM  doesn't  have  to  be 
deployed  this  year  ...  we  can  afford  at  least 
a  one  year  delay.  On  the  other  hand  .  It 
really  would  not  be  wise  to  directly  slap 
President  Nixon  In  the  face,  thereby  reducing 
his  effeoUvenees  In  the  bargaining  in  Parts 
and  with  the  Soviet  Union  over  nuclear 
arms  reduction.  Senator  Mclntyre  ...  in- 
creasingly known  around  the  Senate  these 
days  as  a  man  who  thinks  for  himself  .  .  ■ 
has  avoided  the  sterile  yes  or  no  .  .  .  and  he 
has  an  alternative.  The  Senate  would  be  will 
advised  to  take  Mr.  Mclntyre's  suggestion  to 

heart."  '         . 

Many,  many  letters  are  already  beginning 
to  arrive  in  my  office  from  throughout  the 
country  expressing  support  for  this  alterna- 
tive. I  will  not  burden  the  Record  with  tran- 
scripts of  each  letter  since  many  of  them  dis- 
cuss matters  other  than  my  proposal.  How- 
ever, I  wanted  to  place  In  the  Record  excerpts 
from  a  number  of  the  letters  to  Indicate  the 
support  for  this  plan  and  to  give  a  flavor  of 
the  widespread  Interest  It  has  aroused. 

From  Concord,  N.H.:  "Your  recent  address 
giving  your  views  and  proposaU  concerning 
the  ABM  system  has  merit.  ...  By  all  means 
work  for  further  testing  of  radax  and  com- 
puter systwns  for  missile  defense." 

From  Weston.  Mass.:  "We  are  most  en- 
couraged by  your  speech  to  the  World  Affairs 
CouncU  and  your  wish  to  see  a  delay  In  ABM 
deployment  untU  we  at  least  try  to  work  out 
some  lessening  of  the  Arms  race  with  Russia.' 
From  Boston,  Mass.:  "As  a  member  of  Citi- 
zens for  Participation  PoUtics,  I  am  taking 
the  liberty  of  writing  to  you  to  express  my 
approval  of  your  recent  statement  on  the 
ABM  system.  I  also  feel  that  a  system  as 
complex  and  with  so  many  ramlflcatlona  as 
ABM  deserves  more  research  and  Inveetlga- 
tlon." 

From  Brighton,  Mass.:  "I  am  convinced 
that  you  are  correct  that  more  research  is  re- 
quired. Safeguard  depends  on  radar  for  eyes. 


Anrf,  every  electronic  engineer  knows  that 
radar  can  be  Jammed,  spoofed  and  blinded 
with  comparative  ease.  Thus  an  ABM  that 
works  flne  in  peacetime  tests  would  be  blind 
wl^n  we  needed  It  in  war." 

From  Kingsvllle,  Tex. :  "Congratulations  on 
your  stand  on  the  ABM.  As  one  of  those 
Americans  who  pays  a  great  deal  of  income 
tax,  I  could  not  agree  more  that  the  ABM 
should  not  be  deployed  now." 

From  a  scientUt  at  Austin.  Tex.:  "The 
proposed  Safeguard  system,  really  Just  a 
slightly  modified  Sentinel,  Is  not  an  optimum 
system  for  hard  point  defense.  More  research 
and  development  Is  necessary  to  develop 
hardened  radars  and  better  computer  pro- 
grams  to  separate  warheads  from  decoys.  De- 
ployment of  the  Safeguard  system  would  be 
a  serious  mistake  as  It  would  tie  us  to  a  bad 
system  which  Is  already  obsolete." 

Prom  Weare,  N.H.:  "I  congratulate  you  on 
your  ABM  stand  In  supporting  R  &  D  at  the 
present.  I  think  we  should  technologically 
keep  alert,  but  I  cannot  in  good  conscience 
approve  of  the  ABM  deployment." 

Prom  Palo  Alto.  Cal.:  "Hvuray  for  yo»ir 
approach  to  the  proposed  ABM  system — In 
opposition,  but  suggesting  a  compromise.  In- 
stead of  being  negative,  you  have  presented 
an  alternative." 


MORE    FUNDS    FOR    HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  under 
tlUe  VI  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  grants  are  made  to  States 
for  the  very  important  purpose  of  initiat- 
ing, expanding,  and  improving  educa- 
tional programs 'for  handicapped  chil- 
dren. A  small  percentage  of  the  congres- 
sional  authorization   for   this   program 
has  been  requested  for  fiscal  year  1970, 
when  the  States  are  to  move  from  the 
planning  stage  into  the  development  of 
major  programs.  In  an  editorial  pub- 
lished on  May   18,  the  Niagara  Palls 
Gazette  has  incisively  discussed  this  sit- 
uation and  the  continuing  efforts  which 
have  been  made  by  my  colleague,  the 
senior    Senator    from   New   York    (Mr. 
jAvrrs) ,  to  restore  funds  for  this  program. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  In  the 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

More   VS.   Fuiros   Needed    by    Handicapped 
Children 

In  the  last  decade.  Congress  has  established 
11  new  programs  for  education  of  handi- 
capped children  and  increased  appropriations 
from  less  than  $1  mUllon  to  more  than  $79 
million.  .  .  _ 

However,  all  this  program  Is  tempered  by 
the  realization  that  more  than  3,300,000 
handicapped  children— or  fully  two-thlrda 
of  our  nation's  5  mlUlon  handicapped  chil- 
dren—are stUl  without  special  education 
services.  ,^,  ,      . 

Two  years  ago,  this  newspaper  criticized 
the  Johnson  Administration's  watered  down 
budget  request  for  "Htle  VI  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act.  In  that  year. 
Congress  authorized  $150  mlUlon  for  Title 
VI  The  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  and  the  White  House  cut  It  to 
$15  mlUlon.  ,.  ^  .. 

XJ.8  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javlts,  at  that  time 
serving  on  the  Approprtatlons  Committee, 
read  the  Gazette  editorial  Into  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  and  on  Aug.  10.  1967.  fou^t 
a  losing  battle  with  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  raise  the  approprtatlon  to  $20  mllUon. 
Again  today,  we  are  faced  with  the  same 

sltuaUon.  Congress  has  authorlMd  an  ^>pK>- 
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prlAttao  of  f300  million  for  tblj  long  over> 
&vm  doiBMUo  progmn.  The  Administration 
btidc«t  raqowt,  howcrer,  la  the  Mun«  u  it 
mw  In  IMS — $39^  mllUon.  "HUs  amounu  to 
1MB  tlum  15  percent  of  tbe  Congreeelonal 
Butbortsatlon.  or  only  $8.85  for  each  bandl- 
oapped  child. 

Is  It  poaetble  to  ilgnlfloently  Improve  the 
tot  of  an  unfortunate  handicapped  child 
with  $5.86?  The  larger  queetlon  Is.  where  can 
we  go  with  this  kind  of  tokenism? 

Title  VI  Is  a  grant-in-aid  program  to  the 
states  to  help  them  Initiate  and  expand  spe- 
cial education  services.  It  was  passed  by  Con- 
gress In  19M  as  the  major  support  program 
to  assist  states  In  attacking  tbe  problems  of 
the  handicapped.  The  failure  of  the  budget 
proposals  for  Dacal  year  1070  to  significantly 
Increase  funds  for  these  programs  severely 
threatens  their  growth. 

One  of  President  Nixon's  most  publldEed 
actions  has  been  review  of  federal  spending 
with  an  eye  to  priorities  We  submit  that  the 
needs  of  S  million  handicapped  children  are 
of  much  higher  priority  than  the  many  pork- 
barrel  programs  that  can  be  found  In  any 
federal  budget. 

The  fljtrt  two  years  of  Title  VI  were  de- 
voted primarily  to  planning.  Major  programs 
are  ready  to  be  developed.  Now.  with  Inade- 
qu&te  roh'ds.  m»py  of  these  excellent  pro- 
groibs  win~wlther  away  like  un tended  roses. 

Congress  needs  more  outspoken  champions 
of  the  handicapped  like  Sen.  Javlts.  We  urge 
all  senators  and  representatives,  especially 
those  with  committee  assignments  related 
to  education  and  child  care,  to  give  special 
attention  to  the  financing  of  ^proved 
programs. 


SENATOR     HARRIS     APPEARS     ON 
ISSUES  AND  ANSWERS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  Prealdent,  on  Sunday, 
June  1,  the  senior  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Harris)  participated  In  tbe 
national  radio  and  televi^on  program, 
ABC's  "Issues  and  Answers."  Senator 
Harris  was  interviewed  in  this  appear- 
ance by  two  veteran  Capitol  Hill  news 
correspondents.  Bob  Clark  and  Bill  Law- 
rence, both  of  ABC. 

As  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  and  as  former  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Advisory  Commission 
on  Civil  Disorders,  Senator  Harris  was 
called  upon  to  voice  his  opinion  on  a 
number  of  basic  problems  and  matters 
confronting  not  only  his  political  party 
but  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  In  order  that 
those  who  were  not  able  to  see  or  listen 
to  this  program  may  have  the  oppor- 
timity  to.  review  the  significant  comments 
made  by  Senator  Harris,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  transcript  of  the 
broadcast  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD,  as  follows: 

IsstTKs  JMD  Amswess,  Sttndat,  Junb  1,  1960 
Quests:  Senator  Fk£I>  B.  Haskib,  Democrat 
of    Oklahoma,    Chairman,    Democratic    Na- 
tional Committee. 

Interviewed  by:  Bob  Clark.  ABC  News 
Capitol  Hill  Correspondent;  Bill  Lawrence, 
ABC  News  National  Affairs  Editor. 

Mr.  Lawxxmce.  Senator  Harris,  It  has  been  a 
little  over  four  months  now  since  the  Nixon 
Administration  took  office.  Prom  your  van- 
tage point  as  Chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee,  do  you  think  maybe  It 
Is  doing  a  little  better  than  you  anticipated? 
Senator  Hasus.  Well.  It  depends  on  what 
you  anticipated. 
Mr.  LswazMCB.  Well,  I  am  asking  you. 
Senator  Haaaia.  I  think  he  has  done  about 
as  I  would  have  expected.  I  think  really  there 


la  more  style  there  than  substance,  yet.  I  am 
really  siirprlsed  that  he  hasnt  moved  along, 
and  in  two  ways  I  would  say  he  baa  not  done 
as  well  as  I  expected. 
Mr.  Lawuncs.  What  are  thoee? 
Senator  Haiaia.  One  is  In  the  appointment 
of  second  and  third  echelon  people.  Still 
oiany  of  theae  jobs  are  unfilled,  or  people 
are  suylng  on  In  them,  knowing  they  are 
going  to  go,  and  I  am  rather  surprised  at 
that,  because  Mr.  Nixon  Isn't  new  around 
this  town,  ha  has  been  here  a  good  while, 
he  knows  something  about  the  government 
and  what  needs  to  be  done,  and  I  am  rather 
surprised  that  he  dldnt  move  faster  on 
personnel. 

I  am  also  rather  surprised  he  didn't  move 
a  little  faster  on  some  of  these  issues  which 
we  are  only  now  beginning  to  get  messages 
on. 

Mr.  Lawbcncx.  Do  you  ever  get  the  sense 
that  maybe  he  thought  he  wasn't  going  to 
win,  that  he  hadn't  made  a  policy? 

Senator  Haxsis.  No,  I  wouldn't  think  so. 
I  would  think  that  most  of  these  things 
should  have  been  thought  out  in  advance. 
I  Just  think  that  perhaps  he  wants  to  build 
his  political  strength  In  the  country  before 
beginning  to  launch  out  on  some  of  these 
tougher  issues.  But  they  won't  wait  forever. 
He  has  got  to  move  on  them,  I  think. 

Mr.  CuutK.  I  would  take  It  you  are  in  some 
disagreement  with  Mike  Mansfield,  the  Dem- 
ocratic leader  of  the  Senate,  who  said  re- 
cently that,  on  the  basis  of  the  record  so  far, 
all  in  all,  he  would  say  that  Prealdent  Nixon 
has  done  a  good  Job? 

Senator  HAsaia.  I  think,  again,  I  would  say 
It  Is  more  style  than  substance.  For  example 
I  don't  think  he  has  done  a  good  Job  on  civil 
rights,  because  I  don't  think  he  hss  spoken 
with  a  very  clear  voice  on  that.  You  know 
we  have  had,  it  seems,  disagreement  within 
the  Administration.  Tou  have  got  tbe  Ad- 
ministration saying  that  it  wanu  to.  you 
know,  be  an  Administration  that  believes  in 
human  rights  and  so  forth.  Tet  here  Is  the 
Attorney  General,  Mr.  Mitchell,  who  has  been 
two  or  three  times  now  cancelling  out  on 
going  down  to  the  Hill  to  testify  on  the 
voting  rights  act,  which  is  coming  up  again, 
after  he  has  been  scheduled  to  testify.  We 
had  the  Defense  Department  letting  con- 
tracts to  people  who  had  not  compiled  with 
the  Civil  Rights  requirements.  There  is  Clif- 
ford Alexander  who  resigned  as  head  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission 
under  very  tough  circumstances,  it  seems 
to  me. 

So  I  think  at  some  point  Mr.  Nixon  has 
to  speak  out  on  that  issue  with  a  clear  voice. 
He  has  got  to  say,  "Here  Is  the  Administra- 
tion policy."  He  hasn't  done  so  yet. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  wouldn't  you  agree, 
though,  on  the  basis  of  his  record  so  far  and 
his  high  standing  in  the  pubUc  opimon 
polls,  that  If  another  election  were  held 
today  he  would  be  a  very  hard  man  to  beat? 
Senator  Habxis.  Oh.  no  queetlon  about  it. 
Tou  know,  I  think,  as  I  said.  It  is  more  style 
than  subsunce,  and  it  may  be  good  politics. 
It  may  be  good  politics  to  believe  that  to 
the  degree  you  can  Just  get  people  to  quit 
worrying  about  some  of  theae  issues,  to  that 
degree,  you  know,  they  feel  better  about  you 
poUUcally.  You  can't  do  that  for  long, 
tho\igh,  because  In  my  Judgment  these  issues 
have  become  uncompromlsable,  many  of 
them.  Issues  of  war  and  peace,  and  the  Issue 
of  growing  militarization.  Issue  of  civil 
rlghu,  poverty,  hunger,  a  tax  reform.  Many 
of  theee  things  have  become  uncompromls- 
able. I  think  they  are  moral  Issues,  and  you 
have  to  speak  out  on  them,  taking  one  side 
or  another.  I  don't  think  you  can  fuzz  It  up. 
Now,  for  the  moment,  you  might  be  able  to 
get  people  to  feel  a  Uttle  better  about  them 
by  Just  getting  the  Issues  off  the  front  page. 
But  that  won't  solve  the  questions. 

Mr.  Clabx.  You  mentioned  the  isaoa  of  war 
and  peace.  If  tbe  Praaldent  doaa  succeed  in 


bringing  peace  in  Vietnam,  lent  he  going  to 
be  almost  unbeatable  in  1973? 

Senator  Haxxis.  Well,  It  U  so  far  away,  but 
first  of  all,  I  wouldn't  want  to  be  all  that 
cynical  about  It.  I  don't  think  we  ought  to 
worry  about  political  advantage  or  disad- 
vantage m  getting  the  war  In  Vietnam  over. 
We  ought  to  get  the  war  in  Vietnam  over, 
because  it  U  right,  and  that  is  the  thing  to 
do.  Now,  what  the  political  advantage  Is 
shouldn't  make  that  much  difference.  And 
furthermore,  I  dent  think  any  of  us  can 
guess,  now,  what  It  might  be  In  1073. 

Mr.  Lawrxwcx.  Vou  brought  up  the  ques- 
tion of  dvll  rights  a  moment  ago.  Senator. 
You  were  a  member  of  that  famous  Kerner 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  that  finished 
its  work  more  than  a  year  ago.  Do  you  feel 
that  any  real  progress  was  made  by  either 
the  Johnson  Administration  <x  the  Nixon 
Administration  since  that  repdrt  came  in? 

Senator  Harsis.  Not  In  the  kind  of  massive 
national  action  and  conunitment  that  is  re- 
quired. I  think  we  see  very  little  of  that  in 
the  way  of  governmental  action.  I  think 
there  is  a  great  deal  happening  out  in  the 
Country.  There  Is  a  great  deal  happening  as 
a  result  of  the  Kerner  Commission  report  in 
private  and  local  action,  and  in  the  use  of 
that  report  by  the  police  and  by  others,  by 
commiuUUes,  by  organizations,  but  that 
hasn't  sifted  up  yet  for  the  kind  of  national 
federal  action  that  has  to  be  taken,  in  my 
Judgment. 

Mr.  Lawsenck.  I  mentioned  President 
Johnson  a  moment  ago.  What  do  you  hear 
from  the  ranch  these  days?  All  peace  and 
quiet,  or  does  he  want  to  move  out  and  start 
banging  these  people  a  Uttle  bit? 

Senator  HAaais.  Well,  you  know,  the  only 
business  I  have  had  with  the  President  has 
been  very  informal  and  casual.  I  find  him 
very  relaxed. 

Mr.  Lawrkncx.  We  are  Ulklng  about  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  now? 

Senator  Haxku.  Yes,  President  Johnson.  I 
find  him  very  relaxed,  and  I  don't  find  him, 
you  know,  as  much  at  this  point  wanting  to 
be  Involved  In  the  details  of  the  Democratic 
Party  and  so  forth.  I  hope  that  by  next  year 
when  we  have  the  1070  Congressional  racee 
going  that  he  would  be  willing  to  be  helpful 
to  us  In  thoee  campaigns,  and  my  Judgment 
Is  he  win  be. 

Mr.  Lawxxkci.  What  about  helping  you 
raise  some  money  for  this  year?  You  know, 
you  are  so  far  in  debt  that  I  don't  know  how 
you  keep  your  head  above  water. 

Senator  H«saTB.  We  have  begun  to  make 
some  real  headway  on  that,  and  I  think,  as 
I  said,  again,  that  would  be  one  of  the  things 
I  would  hope  President  Johnson  might  help 
us  do  when  we  get  nearer  to  the  1070  Con- 
greeslonal  campaign,  and  I  believe  he  will. 

We  are  making  headway  In  the  Democratic 
Party  on  our  debts  and  on  our  operating  ex- 
penses, through  primarily  two  kinds  of  fund 
raising  activity.  One  is  through  a  new  na- 
tional participating  membership  campaign 
to  broaden  the  base  of  this  party.  If  we  are 
really  going  to  be  a  party  of  the  people,  then 
we  oughn't  to  rely  solely  up>on  a  few  large 
contributors.  Try  to  broaden  our  base  with 
a  greater  number  of  people  In  smaller 
amounts,  and  that  Is  going  extremely  well. 

And,  secondly,  through  a  revival  of  the  oltf 
President's  Club  which  we  are  now  calling 
the  National  Democratic  Sponsors  Club,  with 
particular  reliance  on  what  we  are  calling  a 
Young  Leadership  Council,  where  we  are 
asking  young  men  around  the  country  who 
have  a  social  conscience  to  agree  to  $1,000  a 
year  plus  a  willingness  on  their  part  to  go 
out  and  find  four  more  like  themselves  who 
will  contribute  to  the  party  because  they 
believe  that  something  has  to  be  done  about 
these  issues  and  the  party  can  help  do  that. 
We  are  having  good  success  with  that  as  well. 
Mr.  Lawixncb.  Well,  considering  his  low 
state  when  he  left  oflloe,  do  you  think  Praa- 
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ident  J<^uaaon  la  a  poUtioal 
point? 

Senator  Habbb.  Yea,  no  quaatlon  about  It 
la  my  mind.  I  think  ha  u  a  poUtlcal  aaaM. 
vUl  ba,  and  I  think  in  1970  can  be  very  help- 
ful to  us  In  the  Congreaslonal  caxnpalgna. 
And  I  think  he  will  want  to,  beoauaa  many 
of  bi«  cloae  Mends  and  aseoolates  ot  tbe  past 
will  be  involved.  I  Yxape  he  wtu  want  to. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Senator,  there  is  a  widespread 
view  "»"T«e  many  Democrats  and  a  lot  of 
BspubUcans  that  Ted  Kennedy  has  almost 
a  hammerlock,  as  oolumnlat  Boeooe  Drum- 
mond  put  it  this  week,  on  the  1972  Preelden- 
tlal  nomination.  IX>es  be? 

Senator  Habbis,  I  don't  know.  That  is  a 
good  thing  about  my  office,  as  Chairman  of 
the  DemocraUc  National  Oommlttee.  It  Im- 
poses neutrality  on  me.  And  furthermore,  It 
would  be  my  Judgment,  and  I  see  Ted  Ken- 
nedy almost  dally  in  the  Senate,  It  would  be 
my  Judgment  that  he  himself  has  not  yet 
made  a  final  decision  on  whether  or  not 
he  will  be  a  candidate  In  1073.  He  doesn't 
need  to  make  that  decision  now.  I  certainly 
don't  need  to  make  that  decision  now,  and 
what  I  want  to  do.  Is  concentrate  on  the 
campaigns  of  1960  right  now.  We  have,  for 
example,  a  campaign  coming  up  In  Mon- 
tana, now,  a  Oongresslonal  race,  as  we  have 
bad  others  this  year;  but  particularly  look- 
ing toward  the  1970  Congressional  and 
gubernatorial  campaigns.  That  Is  our  major 
interest  right  now,  and  what  happens  In 
1970  may  well  determine  what  happens  In 
1973. 

Mr.  Lawbxmce.  Senator,  you  Just  said  you 
didn't  have  to  make  that  decision  now.  I 
have  heard  that  Fred  Harris  Is  angling  for 
the  "73  nomination.  Is  that  right? 

Senator  Habbis.  You  are  not  talking  about 
me,  myself? 
Mr.  Lawbxnck.  I  am.  yes. 
Senator  Habbis.  I  thank  you  for  the  ques- 
tion, but  the  answer  is  absolutely  not. 

Mr.  Lawbxnck.  What  did  you  mean,  then, 
when  you  said,  "I  dont  have  to  make  that 
decision"? 

Senator  Habbis.  I  dont  have  to  make  the 
decision  about  Ted  Kennedy. 

Mr.  Lawbxncx.  Senator.  Is  It  politically 
wise  or  otherwise  for  Senator  Kennedy  to  do 
as  he  did.  to  criticize  specifically  a  military 
operation  like  Hamburger  HUl  In  Vietnam? 
Senator  Habbis.  I  think  It  Is  always  wise 
for  a  senator  to  speak  out  on  an  Issue  which 
he  considers  to  be  a  moral  Issue,  and  I  might 
Just  say  that  while  I,  you  know,  don't  want 
to  get  Into  the  tactical  questions  Involved, 
I  think  the  thrust  of  what  Senator  Kennedy 
said  is  correct.  I  think  that  Mr.  Nixon  waa 
quite  right  In  putting  on  the  record  his  own 
views  about  what  our  negotiated  position  is 
and  should  be  In  Paris,  and  what  he  would 
be  willing  to  do  to  arrive  at  a  political  settle- 
ment in  that  war.  While  I  dldnt  see  any- 
thing new,  really,  in  that.  I  think  it  will 
be  helpful  and  put  It  In  the  right  direction  to 
lay  it  out. 

I  wish  he  had  gone  further,  however.  I 
wish  he  had  roade  clear  that  we  Intend  to 
lower  the  level  of  violence  In  Vietnam,  lower 
tbe  level  of  »"""g  there,  and  bring  home 
at  least  50,000  American  troops  In  1069.  I 
think  that  Is  the  direction  where  we  can 
find  a  peaceful  settlement. 

Mr.  Lawbzncb.  Which  we  would  do  uni- 
laterally, without  regard  to  what  they  do 
m  Paris? 

Senator  WA»»m  Yes,  I  might  say  this,  that 
back  in  November  tbe  North  Vietnamese  had 
withdrawn  a  substantial  number  of  their 
people  out  of  the  Northern  I-Corps  area.  If 
Saigon  had  been  willing  at  that  time  to  come 
to  Paris  to  the  peace  table,  I  think  we  might 
have  avoided  a  winter  offensive,  the  violence 
of  the  winter  offensive,  and  we  might  be  fur- 
ther along  In  the  talks  there.  We  didn't  do 
that,  and  I  Just  think  If  we  are  g<tfiig  to  con- 
tinue to  up  the  military  prvMura.  then  the 
other  side  la — first  of  idl;  the  other  side  Is 


going  to  wonher  about  whether  we  are  really 
sincere  In  trying  to  arrive  at  a  peaceful  polit- 
ical Bettlament;  and  secondly.  I  think  that 
otir  own  people,  Mr.  Thleu  In  particular  will 
not  ha  convinced  that  they  have  to  take  over 
mora  of  tha  military  raaponslblllty  and  that 
the  political,  social  and  economic  reforms 
which  win  allow  popular  support  for  a  gov- 
ernment In  the  South  must  be  made.  They 
will  not  be  convinced  of  that  until,  I  think, 
we  lower  the  level  of  violence,  take  the  steps 
to  do  that,  and  I  think  we  can  bring  60,000 
American  troops  home  as  soon  as  we  can  get 
transport  for  them.  And  then  thereafter  we 
could  begin.  I  would  hope,  a  phased  mutual 
withdrawal  of  troops. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Senator,  If  we  can  get  back  to 
politics  for  a  moment,  some  of  Eugene  Mc- 
Carthy's friends  think  he  is  going  to  have 
another  go  with  the  Democratic  nomination 
by  entering  some  primaries  in  1972,  and  If 
he  doesn't  make  it,  he  will  head  up  a  third- 
party  ticket.  Does  that  thoTight  worry  you? 
Senator  Hakbib.  Well,  there  Is  no  use 
worrying  about  something  you  can't  do  any- 
thing about,  and  I  think  every  American 
and  every  senator  and  every  Democrat  has  a 
right  to  do  whatever  he  pleases.  I  see  Sena- 
tor McCarthy  quite  a  Uttle.  I  serve  on  two 
committees  with  him,  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee and  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee. Before  I  appointed  the  last  couple 
of  commissions  I  appointed,  I  talked 
with  Senator  McCarthy  and  notified  him  In 
advance.  I  have  been  appointing  to  various 
positions  In  the  party,  people  who  supported 
him  prior  to  the  convention  last  year.  So  If 
the  decision  Is  made  that  he  will  go  outside 
the  party,  then  that  will  be  a  decision  that 
he  makes.  We  certainly  will  not  make  that 
decision. 

Mr.  Clabk.  But  if  you  had  a  situation 
where  there  is  another  right  wing  candidate, 
whether  George  Wallace  or  somebody  else 
runs  again,  and  Senator  McCarthy  heading 
up  what  would  amoimt  to  a  fourth  party 
ticket,  couldn't  this  spell  doom  for  the  Dem- 
ocrats and  Just  automatically  re-elect  Rich- 
ard Nixon  to  a  second  term? 

Senator  Hakris.  Wouldn't  It  be  Just  as 
tough  for  the  RepubUcans?  It  seem  to  me 
It  would  be. 

Mr.  Clabk.  It  seems  to  me  It  Is  the  Demo- 
crats who  are  going  to  be  fractionated  by 
McCarthy. 

Senator  Habbis.  You  also  mentioned  a 
right  wing  party. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  add  McCarthy  to  that 
equation,  isn't  It  going  to  be  the  Democrats 
that  are  going  to  be  cut  up? 

Senator  Habris.  I  havent  any  crystal  ball 
to  teU  you  what  may  happen  to  the  former 
McCarthy  movement,  or  what  may  happen  to 
the  former  Wallace  movement.  That  Is  some- 
thing It  seems  to  me  that  Is  outside  my  con- 
trol. I  can  only  say  as  Chairman  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic National  Committee  it  wlU  be  my 
purpose  to  try  to  carry  out  the  platform  of 
1968  and  to  speak  for  this  party  In  line  with 
that  platform  on  the  critical  issues  of  our 
day,  and  to  help  organize  In  such  a  way  that 
our  party  will  be  responsive,  that  It  wUl  be  a 
legitimate  Democratic,  open  party,  and  that 
It  will  have  constructive  alternatives  on  the 
Issues. 

My  Judgment  Is  that  will  entitle  us  to 
leadership  and  wlU  bring  us  back  Into  lead- 
ership In  the  coimtry.  If  It  doesn't,  we  will 
be  sustained  by  the  thought  that  at  least 
we  moved  In  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  Clabk.  So  you  are  not  at  aU  worried 
about  Simftt<^  McCarthy  or  whether  or  not 
he  heads  a  third  party?  Is  that  the  consensus 
here? 

Senator  Habbib.  I  would  go  back  again  to 
the  fin*  answer.  I  dont  know  of  anything 
I  can  do  about  It  except  do  my  duty  as  Chair- 
man of  tbe  DesBOcratlc  National  Oommlttee 
and  hope  for  the  beet. 

Mr.  Lawibtcb.  Let's  talk  about  the  mean- 
ing natlonaUy,  Senator,  tha  re-eleetlon  ol 


Mayor  Yorty  In  Los  Angeles.  You  made  It 
something  of  a  national  issue  by  endorsing 
and  getting  into  a  local  race  for  mayor,  which 
was  baalcaUy  non-partisan.  Now  that  you 
have  been  beaten  out  there,  what  does  this 
do?  What  doea  It  mean? 

Senator  Habbib.  It  was  not  a  local  election, 
you  know.  In  the  normal  sense.  It  was  a 
widely  heralded — a  race  of  national  Impor- 
tance. It  was  not  a  non-partisan  race,  be- 
cause Mr.  Bradley  In  the  primary  had  the 
endorsement  of  tbe  County  Democratic  Cen- 
tral Oommlttee,  which  my  own  actions  fol- 
lowed. I  was  very  hopeful  that  Tom  Bradley 
could  be  elected,  because  In  my  Judgment, 
without  question  he  was  the  best  man.  I 
t.hinif  what  has  happened  here  Is  not  so 
much  a  loss  of  position  from  where  we  were, 
because  we  were  about  where  we  were,  before. 
What  is  lost  is  what  we  could  have  done 
with  this  win — ^I  don't  mean  the  Democratic 
Party.  I  believe  the  election  of  Tom  Bradley 
would  have  been  a  great  boost  of  spirits  for 
the  country,  and  we  could  have  all  felt  bet- 
ter about  ourselves  had  he  been  elected.  I 
don't  think  we  have  faUen  back  so  much  as 
we  have  failed  to  go  forward,  as  I  had  hoped 
we  would. 

Mr.  Lawrkmcx.  You  are  talking  now  about 
the  Joys  of  positive  thinking,  but  what  about 
the  Joys  of  negative  thinking?  What  about 
the  right-wingers  who  now  exult  In  the  Yorty 
victory?  They  win  a  big  city  when  they  win 
Los  Angeles. 

Senator  Harris.  The  point  Is,  they  had 
Yorty  before. 

Mr.  Lawbbnci:.  I  know,  but  It  looked  like 
he  was  gone. 

Senator  Harris.  I  would  say  this,  BlU.  You 
will  recaU  that  when  Tom  Bradley  filed,  no- 
1}Ody — and  I  underline  "nobody"  twice — 
thought  Tom  had  a  chance  to  be  elected. 
Tom  Is  a  man  that  I  have  known  for  some 
time.  I  think  he  Is  eminently  qualified, 
maybe  the  best  qualified  man  to  be  a  mayor 
In  the  country,  who  hasn't  already  held  that 
poet. 

But  you  start  out  with  this:  Within  the 
framework  of  student  disorders,  you  have 
got  a  TnB.n  running  for  office  who  Is  black, 
m  a  city  where  the  black  population  Is  about 
16  percent.  Now.  nobody  thought  Tom  could 
be  elected  when  he  filed.  He  surprised  every- 
body by  getting  42  percent  of  the  vote  as 
against  Yorty's  26  percent  In  the  primaries. 
And  then  we  all  became  convinced  that  ho 
could  win.  In  the  last  few  days  the  polls 
began  to  show  some  other  things,  but  I  think 
we  are,  you  know,  we  didn't  do  so  very  badly. 
We  Just  didn't  make  the  great  leap  forward 
I  think  we  could  have  In  this  country.  And 
again  I  say,  not  a  great  leap  forward  for  the 
Democratic  Party  so  much  as  a  great  leap 
forward  for  the  kind  of  progress  that  this' 
country  ought  to  believe  in  and  stand  for. 
In  my  Judgment  It  does,  and  we  dldnt  make 
It  In  this  Instance,  but  we  wlU. 

Mr.  Clark.  WeU,  Senator,  law  and  order 
was  certainly  a  significant  issue  In  that  Cali- 
fornia campaign. 
Senator  Harris.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  It  Is  an  Issue  that  a  lot  of 
people  think  put  Mr.  Nixon  In  the  White 
House.  When  you  combine  what  Is  hapf>enlng 
In  the  way  of  further  shifts  In  public  senti- 
ment and  the  President's  appointment  of 
Judge  Burger  as  Chief  Justice,  which  would 
certainly  enhance  his  law-and-order  Image, 
dont  you  »>'«"»f  It  also  probably  has  en-^ 
hanced  his  chances  of  a  second  term  In  tha 
White  House? 

Senator  Harris.  I  would  Just  say  this  about 
the  law  and  order  Issue.  TO  the  degree  that 
this  Issue  was  used  against  Tom  Bradley  It 
was  Bpurtously  used  against  him,  because  aa 
a  20  year  veteran  of  the  Los  Angelee  poUce 
force,  I  think  he  was  extremely  weU  qualified 
on  that  Issue.  So,  you  know,  I  think  you 
cant  use  It  against  him  as  It  waa  done,  and 
do  It  properly.  But  I  wo\ild  Just  say  tlUa^ 
I  think  that  for  the  long  puU,  for  the  good 
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ct  tbla  eouotry,  w  arc  not  going  to  be  b«*t 
aarrwl  tj  those  wbo  demagocDe  on  the  laeoe 
of  tow  $aa  order.  We  have  fot  to  hare  people 
«be  tbiaM.  ud  talk  mnsneoj,  and  aometlmea 
courageotisly  on  the  tow  and  order  laatie.  Oth- 
wwlae,  we  are  not  going  to  have  tow  and 


For  example,  there  are  thoee  who  think 
that  Ronald  Reagan  la  OoTemor  of  CallTomto 
and  extremely  popiilar  In  the  polls  primarily 
beeauae  of  the  law  and  order  Issue,  and  that 
I  would  say  U  generally  Indicated.  But  look 
what  has  happened  In  CalUomto,  what  la 
happening.  Though  he  speaks  out  toughly, 
though  his  rhetoric  Is  very  tough,  where  la 
tow  and  order?  Is  it  improving  In  Callfomto? 
I  mean,  can  you  do  It  jiiiit  by  statements?  Can 
you  do  It  by  very  strong  demagogic  appeals 
to  the  people?  My  judgment  Is  you  can't. 
Tou  have  got  to  have  better  police  salaries, 
you  have  got  to  have  better  training,  and  you 
have  got  to  get  at  a  lot  of  underlying  causes. 
Mr.  liAWKKMCx.  Senator  Harris,  can  you  con- 
firm now  that  you  are  going  to  name  former 
Vice  President  Humphrey  as  the  head  of  this 
new  Democratic  Policy  Committee,  and  if  so, 
do  you  foresee  the  possibility  of  conflict  with 
the  Democratic  leadership  of  the  Senate  and 
perhaps  of  the  House? 

Senator  HAaais.  I  wlU  appoint  the  Demo- 
cratic Policy  Committee  within  thla  coming 
-weeb  and  I  do  Intend  to  appoint  Vice  Presl- 
'^leot.  Humphrey,  the  titular  head  of  our 
party,  as  head  of  the  Democratic  Policy  Coun- 
cil. I  do  not  see  any  conflict  between  that 
committee,  or  that  council,  and  the  Policy 
Ccsnmlttee  In  the  Senate,  t>r  with  the  leader- 
ship of  the  House.  I  have  discussed  this  with 
them,  and  will  be  dlscuaalng  it  with  them 
further  before  I  actually  make  the  announce- 
ments. But  Senator  Mansfield  has  made  clear 
alao  that  he  doeen't  see  any  conflict  In  there. 
Mr.  LiAwatNca.  WUI  this  committee  include 
all  of  the  '72  poaslbUltles:  Muskle,  McCarthy. 
Kennedy.  McOovern.  Harris? 

Senator  Hiutaui.  I  don't  Intend  to  do  It  on 
that  basis.  I  have  to  enter  another  disclaimer 
about  myself  In  Ta.  But  I  dont  Intend  to  do 
It  on  the  basis  of  wbo  la  going  to  run  for 
President,  because  goodness  knows — but  I  do 
Intend  to  try  to  follow  the  reeolutlon;  that  la. 
choose  leaders  within  the  party,  within  the 
Congress,  within  the  National  Committee 
around  the  country,  so  there  will  be  some 
governors,  some  mayors,  some  of  our  bright 
young  stars,  some  of  the  leaders  of  Congreaa, 
with  the  National  Committee  Itself  to  be 
represented.  But  primarily  I  Intend  to  limit 
this  committee,  the  council  Itself,  to  those 
who  have  been  elected  to  party,  or  public 
office,  and  then  we  wUI  have  task  forces 
under  that  council  which  will  be  made  up 
of  a  great  many  other  Democrats,  some 
academic  people,  some  of  our  brightest  and 
coming  young  stars,  and  some  people  not  yet 
stars,  but  whom  we  hof>e  will  be. 

Mr.  Clask.  Senator,  back  to  the  Vietnam 
War  for  a  moment.  Do  you  think  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  performance  has  lived  up  to 
candidate  Ntxon's  promises  that  he  had  a 
plan  to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam? 

Senator  HAaus.  Well,  I  don't  really  want  to 
get  Into  that,  because  I  t-.h)n|f  that  gets 
tougher  once  you  are  In  offce  than  when  you 
are  a  candidate.  But  I  thought  his  statement 
was  helpful.  Now  he  Is  going  out  to  see.  Mr. 
Thleu — I  am  very  worried  about  that.  I  think 
Prealdent  Nixon  has  taken  a  commitment  to 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  by  bis  state- 
ments, not  to  any  particular  government, 
that  we  wont  impose  a  government,  and 
neither  should  Hanoi.  9o  I  think  he  ought 
to  make  that  clear  In  his  conversations  with 
Mr.  Thleu.  that  the  commitment  of  the 
United  States  Is  to  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam and  their  free  choice  of  their  govern- 
ment. I  was  very  concerned  about  President 
Thleu  going  to  see  President  Park  in  South 
Korea  and  than  traveling  to  Taipei  Just  prior 
to  this  trip.  I  wonder  what  he  intended  to  do 
by  that,  and  whether  by  statements  he  1d- 
tsaded  to  put  further  praasure  on  President 


Nlzon  to  relax  somewhat  the  commitment 
that  President  Nixon  made  to  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam.  We  mustn't  do  tha.t. 

Mr.  Claxk.  Well.  Senator,  the  dispute 
seems  to  be  over  a  eoahtlon  government  and 
the  extent  to  which  Mr.  Nixon  is  going  to 
support  the  ides  of  a  coalition  government. 
Once  again  you  seem  to  be  In  some  dispute 
with  Senator  Manafield.  who  has  said  that 
he  feels  we  are  moving  relentlessly  toward 
a  coalition  government. 

Senator  Hasxib.  Well,  I  think  that  President 
Nixon  made  clear  that  all  groups  within  the 
South.  Including  the-  NLP.  to  the  degree  that 
any  group  will  forego  violence  as  the  means 
of  getting  themselves  to  power,  that  they  can 
take  part  In  the  government.  Now,  that  means 
that  we  are  moving,  as  Senator  Mansfield  has 
said.  In  that  direction.  My  concern  Is  that 
President  Nixon  not  relax  that  In  his  talks 
with  President  Thleu.  President  Thleu  has 
been  making  some  other  kind  of  statements 
totely  and  that  concerns  me  very  much,  and 
as  I  say  my  question  Is:  Does  President  Thleu 
intend  by  thoee  trips  and  by  that  statement 
to  put  a  greater  pressure  on  President  Nixon 
to  relax  In  any  of  the  talks  with  President 
Thleu  what  he  has  said,  and  that  has 
amovmted  to  a  commitment,  not  to  a  gov- 
ernment In  the  South,  but  to  a  commit- 
ment to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam,  a  com- 
mitment which  I  think  is  In  the  right  di- 
rection, and  that  we  must  keep. 

Mr.  Lawxxncs.  Well,  now,  hasn't  President 
Thleu,  though.  Just  about  flatly  said  that  he 
will  not  stand  for  a  coalition  government? 
How  do  you  get  agreement  between  these 
two  men? 

Senator  Haxxib.  Well,  I  think  the  President, 
you  know — we  have,  we  have  spent  over  $100 
billion  out  there,  and  we  have  spent  more 
than  35,000  American  lives,  and  I  Just  think 
that  President  Nixon  must  make  clear,  as  I 
thought  he  had  begun  to  do  the  other  night 
In  his  statement,  that  the  people — what  we 
are  Involved  In,  we  are  not  going  to  escalate 
the  limited  objectives — and  he  made  clear 
that  we  have  limited  objectives  out  there, 
and  I  think  It  Is  very  good  he  should  s*y 
that,  because  that  Is  true.  Now,  we  should  not 
escalate  those  limited  objectives.  And  that  I 
just  hope  in  his  private  talks  with  President 
Thleu.  and  In  the  communique  which  comes 
out  of  those  private  talks,  that  he  will  make 
clear  that  he  Is  staying  with  what  amounts, 
in  my  judgment,  to  a  personal  commitment, 
to  a  national  commitment  on  his  part  to 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam,  to  choose  their 
own  government. 

Mr.  Cuuuc.  Senator,  I  am  sorry,  but  we  are 

jxist  about  out  of  time.  We  could  go  on  for 

some  length,  talking  about  the  Vietnam  war. 

It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  having  you 

with  us  on  Issues  and  Answers. 

Senator  Habxis.  Thank  you. 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMITMENTS 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate will,  before  many  days  have  passed, 
be  considering  the  so-called  national 
oommitmente  resolution.  The  press  has 
taken  note  of  this  fact,  and  lately  has 
produced  a  number  of  editorials  and  col- 
umns which  question  whether  this  Is 
the  right  approach  for  the  Senate  to 
take  in  reasserting  Its  foreign  policy  role. 
As  one  who  dissented  when  the  resolu- 
tion was  reported  to  the  Senate.  I  a^ree 
with  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  for 
Instance,  which  has  said  the  resolution 
does  "seem  to  have  dangerous  possibil- 
ities." And  I  agree  with  columnist 
Charles  Bartlett.  who  wrote  on  June  5: 
The  Senate  obviously  has  a  role  to  ptoy 
In  a  transitional  period  of  American  foreign 
policy.  But  It  will  asnumn  that  role  by  deal- 
ing with  the  crucial  questloos  tTWtts i   of 


with  peripheral  lasuss  like  Senate  Scsolu- 
tlon  88. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  cen- 
sent  that  the  Monitor  editorial  and 
the  Bartlett  column  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ric- 
ORO.  as  follows: 

[Ptom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
May  20.  10flO| 
A  RxsTxicrrvx  Rxsolution 
By  the  time  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  re- 
turns from   his   two-week   Asian   tour,'  the 
Senate  may  have  begun  debate  on  Senate 
Resolution  M.  The  Senate  had  better  be  very 
certain  that  It  knows  what  It's  getting  into. 

ThU  "National  Commitments"  reeoluttoo 
was  developed  by  Sen.  WllUam  PuIbUght 
and  his  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  it 
would  declare  it  to  be  the  "sense  of  the 
Senate"  that  the  President  shall  make  no 
commitment  to  any  foreign  nation  unless 
that  commitment  be  approved  by  Congrees. 
A  committee  report  further  avers  that  the 
resoluUon's  primary  purpose  is  to  assert  con- 
gresslonal  resp>onslblUty  in  any  decision  "to 
commit  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  to  hostilities  abroad,  be  those  hos- 
tilities immediate,  prospective  or  hypothet- 
ical. ..." 

Obviously  the  senators  were  thinking  of 
Vietnam.  Some  committee  members  praise 
the  resolution  as  reestablishing  a  necessary 
degree  of  congressional  authority  In  for- 
eign policy.  The  aim.  they  say,  is  to  assure 
that  a  president  won't  again  embark  on  soms 
Vietnam-type  of  hostilities,  with  the  Sen- 
ate uncommitted  and  unconsulted.  (Con- 
gress of  course  did  give  the  president  wide 
authority  on  Vietnam,  in  the  Tonkin  Bay 
resolution — and  now  wishes  It  hadn't). 

Critics  say  the  proposed  resolution  would 
be  almost  as  dangerous  a  limitation  on  pres- 
idential authority  as  was  the  proposed 
Brlcker  amendment — that  it  represents  sen- 
atorial pique  and  carries  a  strong  whiff  of 
isolationism. 

Despite  good  senatorial  Intentions,  the 
resolution  does  seem  to  have  dangerous  pos- 
sibilities. (Resolutions  don't  have  to  be 
heeded  by  the  White  House,  but  they  are  In- 
fluential.) In  a  time  when  swift  resptonse  Is 
needed,  this  reeolutlon  would  mean  that  the 
White  House  would  have  to  await  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  Senate.  An  atomic-age  crisis 
might  depend  on  a  Senate  quorum.  Would 
President  Kennedy  have  been  able  to  move 
quicJtly  and  quietly  in  the  Cuba  missile 
crisis.  If  such  a  resolution  had  been  on  the 
books?  Would  President  Roosevelt  have  been 
able  to  consummate  his  destroyer-bases  swap 
with  Britain? 

It  Is  of  course  essential  that  the  Senate 
increase  Its  Influence  and  responsibility  in 
foreign  affairs.  There  has  been  overmuch 
presidential  free-wheeling,  particularly  la 
the  Johnson  years.  But  the  Senate  can  beet 
boost  Its  Influence  by  convening  competent 
committee  hearings  eliciting  able  testimony 
by  holding  influential  debates  on  the  floor, 
and  by  showing  Its  own  ability  to  respond  to 
crises  with  clarity  and  dispatch.  Congress 
will  not  Improve  matters  by  curtailing  the 
freedom  of  the  executive — by  restricting  the 
President's  preeminence  in  foreign  policy 
and  his  abiuty  to  act  speedily  In  tune  with 
fastmovlng  events. 

[From  the  Washington  (O.C.)  Evening  Star, 
June  6,  1968] 

SXMATX    SWEMS    PUCX    OV    TRX    ACTION 

(By  Charles  Bartlett) 

StlU  tocklng  a  bite  to  match  it  barks  of 
frustration  at  Congress'  Impotence  in  for- 
eign affairs,  the  Senate  has  embarked  on  a 
complex  nibbling  operation. 

The  perennial  mood  to  ciroumacrlbe  ezeeu- 
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tlve  power  U  being  fanned  by  disappoint- 
ment with  President  Nixon's  stand  against 
Uberallxlng  Bast-Wast  tnkde,  by  Impatience 
with  the  Paris  negottotlons.  and  by  the  surge 
of  popular  sentiment  against  the  tnllltary, 
focussed  for  the  moment  on  the  issue  of  the 
ABM. 

One  Imminent  reaction  will  be  the  Sen- 
ate's consideration  and  probable  passage  of 
Senate  Resolution  86,  and  assertion  that  a 
national  commitment  to  a  foreign  power  can 
only  be  executed  through  a  treaty  or  conven- 
tion that  Is  approved  by  legislative  action. 

The  resolution  Is  designed  to  be  a  turning 
point  in  the  eroeion  of  Congressional  power 
over  foreign  policy  but  it  Is  conceded  to  be 
a  small  step,  a  sptotterlng  of  balm  which 
the  State  Department  views  with  far  less 
apprehension  than  it  nursed  toward  the 
Brlcker  amendment  In  the  1980s. 

The  hard  fact  is  that  the  disinclination  of 
the  executive  branch  to  take  Congress  Into 
partnership  in  foreign  affairs  is  the  growing 
legacy  of  a  series  of  presidents  whose  earlier 
service  as  senators  taught  them  that  It  Is  a 
mistake  for  any  president  to  consult  with 
Congress  In  a  crisis  until  he  knows  exactly 
what  he  wants  to  do.  As  Harry  Truman  put 
It,  "There  can  be  only  one  voice  .  .  ." 

Congress  Is  too  bydraheaded  an  animal 
to  be  a  comfortable  partner  In  close  delib- 
erations on  a  taut  situation.  The  President 
knows  that  he  will  bear  the  responsibility 
for  the  steps  that  are  taken  and  be  suspects 
that  no  member  of  Congress  is  as  deeply  Im- 
mersed In  the  problem,  from  the  standpoint 
of  having  read  the  cables  and  intelligence,  as 
he  and  his  staff.  Presidents  And  It  expedient 
to  consult  key  legislators  but  difficult  to  take 
their  advice. 

Congress  Is  spurred,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  constitutional  authorities  who  maintain 
It  has  been  cowardly  In  deferring  to  execu- 
tive wisdom.  The  quality  of  that  wisdom  is 
Increasingly  challenged  by  the  disillusion- 
ment in  Vietnam  and  by  apprehensions  of 
the  entanglements  that  may  arise  from  other 
commitments. 

Senate  Resolution  86  will  not  go  far  to 
balance  the  uneven  tug-of-war.  Congress  has 
the  constitutional  power  to  declare  war  but 
the  President  holds  the  options  in  defending 
the  national  security.  He  is  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  empowered  to  meet  the  threats 
which  he  perceives. 

More  to  the  point  is  the  suggestion  by  Sen. 
Qale  McOee,  D-Wyo.,  that  the  Senate  con- 
centrate on  re-examining  the  assumptions 
and  commitments  which  guide  the  Presi- 
dent's conduct  of  foreign  policy.  The  hy- 
potheses on  which  treaties  were  ratified  and 
bases  were  established  in  the  1960's  should 
be  restudied  in  the  light  of  the  new  skep- 
ticism. 

The  SEATO  Treaty,  ratified  18  years  ago 
with  one  dissenting  vote,  is  a  case  in  point. 
Few  knowledgeable  officials  believe  the  end 
of  the  war  In  Vietnam  will  mark  the  end  of 
guerrlUa  incursions  against  neighboring  na- 
tions like  Thailand  and  Caml>odto.  The  threat 
of  Coxnm\inlst  takeover  may  be  strong  and 
the  commitments  are  Arm.  How  will  the 
United  States,  fatigued  and  disiUusloned  with 
Southeast  Asto  reaot? 

The  key  argument  for  the  SKATO  TVeaty 
was  derived  from  the  NATO  experience.  "The 
pact  Is  Inspired,"  said  Chairman  Walter 
Oeorge  of  the  Foreign  Retotlons  Committee, 
"by  the  conviction  that  a  potential  aggressor 
may  be  deterred  from  reckless  conduct  by  a 
clearcut  declaration  of  our  Intentions."  Whlto 
this  premise  had  worked  in  Europe,  It  haa 
proven  InappUcable  in  Asia  and  the  time  Is 
ripe  for  re-examlnatlon. 

Senate  dissent  from  the  oovaaa  of  foreign 
policy  is  a  valuabto  contribution  when  It 
bears  on  a  situation  In  which  options  remain 
open.  Ilie  weakness  of  much  of  the  dissent 
on  Vietnam  has  been  Its  failure  to  provide 
altematlvee.  The  senatorial  pressure  to  re- 
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duce  the  troop  commitment  in  Europe  and 
the  current  scrutiny  of  the  value  of  the  base 
agreements  In  Spain,  Oreece  and  Turkey  are 
far  more  useful. 

The  Senate  obviously  has  a  role  to  ptoy  in  a 
tranattlonal  period  of  American  foreign  pol- 
icy. But  it  wlU  assTune  that  role  by  dealing 
with  the  crucial  questions  instead  of  with 
peripheral  issues  like  Senate  Resolution  88. 


Thk  Chauxkgb  or  CaiBxa 


PRISONERS  OF  WAR  IN  NORTH 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  while 
the  peace  talks  proceed  in  Paris  without 
visible  progress,  North  Vietnam  has  a 
significant  opportunity  to  improve  the 
negotiating  atmosphere  by  performing  a 
humanitarian  service  relating  to  prison- 
ers of  war.  The  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam, which  resulted  in  so  many  Ameri- 
cans captured  or  missing  in  action — 300 
confirmed  alive  out  of  1,400  missing — 
was  halted  more  than  6  months  ago. 
StiU,  according  to  the  State  Department, 
it  has  been  impossible  to  obtain  a  list  of 
the  names  of  surviving  American  pris- 
oners of  war. 

The  North  Vietnamese  Government 
could  perform  a  humanitarian  service 
to  the  prisoners  and  their  families,  and 
also  help  to  create  a  more  favorable  ne- 
gotiating atmosphere  by  providing  the 
names  of  the  American  prisoners  of  war; 
releasing  sick  and  wounded  prisoners  on 
a  reciprocal  basis;  permitting  the  regu- 
lar delivery  of  mall;  and  allowing  visits 
to  the  remaining  prisoners  by  neutral 
r^resentatlves. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope,  as  I  know  it  Is 
that  of  other  critics  of  the  war.  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  Qovemment  will  see 
fit  to  take  the  steps  suggested. 


NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATORS  ARE 
MEETINQ  THE  CHALLENQE  OP 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  on  Thursday,  April  17,  I  had 
the  honor  of  attending  the  Essex  County 
Education  Association's  annual  legisla- 
tive dinner  in  Newark,  N.J.  It  was  a  most 
impressive  event.  The  more  than  1,000 
educators  who  attended  were  there  to 
demonstrate  their  concern  for  quality 
education. 

At  the  dinner,  Alan  Davenport,  of 
Irvlngton,  N.J.,  president  of  the  associa- 
tion, delivered  an  address  entitled  "The 
Challenge  of  Crises."  He  eloquently  and 
succinctly  described  many  of  the  prob- 
lems facing  the  education  profession.  His 
comments  showed  that  our  Nation's 
teachers'  want  to  provide  the  best  pos- 
sible education  for  yoimg  people.  How- 
ever, as  Mr.  Davenport  also  stated,  edu- 
cators must  receive  more  help  from  gov- 
ernment on  all  levels  if  relevant  educa- 
tion is  to  be  provided.  I  think  it  our  duty 
as  legislators  to  provide  that  assistance 
so  that  it  will  be  commensurate  with 
the  dedication  shown  by  Mr.  Davenport 
and  his  fellow  educators. 

Because  of  the  importance  and  rele- 
vancy of  Mr.  Davenport's  comments.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  speech 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


The  theme  of  o\ir  dinner  tonight  Is  a  per- 
tinent one.  There  are  crises  and  there  are 
challenges  around  and  among  us  in  increas- 
ing amount.  Because  of  ovir  existence  in  Es- 
sex Covmty  as  concerned  educators,  offlciaU 
and  parents,  we  must  seek  ways  to  resolve 
crisis  by  thoughtful  and  foresighted  plan- 
ning rather  than  by  abrupt  and  destructlvv 
confrontations. 

Last  April  many  of  you  were  in  attendance 
when  our  Annual  Dinner  was  brought  to  a 
sudden  and  shocking  cloee  by  the  news  of 
the  assassination  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King. 
The  major  address  of  an  excellent  speaker, 
Braulio  Alonzo,  then  NEA  President,  was  not 
beard-that  night.  It  was  to  have  been  con- 
cerned with  problems  of  Inter-group  rela- 
tionships throughout  the  country  as  he  had 
observed  and  discussed  said  problems.  The 
fact  that  we  cut  a  program  short  was  a 
minor  crisis.  The  fact  that  Dr.  King  had 
been  assassinated  was  a  major  crisis.  The 
fact  that  we  did  not  know  what  was  hap- 
pening in  the  streets  outside  our  meeting 
was  a  major  crisis,  for  In  many  cities  around 
the  country  the  assassination  was  a  trigger 
for  violence  and  strife. 

Tonight  we  have  no  single  keynote  speaker. 
We  feel  privileged  to  present  a  number  of 
distinguished  speakers  who  are  working  daUy 
to  meet  the  needs  of  our  area  in  terms  of 
planning  and  legislation.  Before  we  move  to 
these  sections  of  the  program,  I  have  been 
requested  to  present  the  concerns  of  the 
leaders  of  our  local  education  associations 
in  Essex  County.  My  remarks  wlU  be  pri- 
marily based  upon  the  points  brought  out 
in  a  most  stimulating  discussion  held  at  a 
local  presidents'  Roundtable  last  month. 

First  let  me  state  that  most  of  the  con- 
cerns of  educators  throughout  the  county  are 
based  up)on  factors  over  which  we  have  had 
little  control.  This  Is  a  county  of  vast  dis- 
parities, containing  the  largest  school  dis- 
trict in  the  state  and  also  several  with  under 
50  staff  members.  It  contains  areas  of  eco- 
nomically and  culturally  deprived  blacks  and 
areas  of  whites  with  exceptionally  high  aver- 
age Incomes.  Today,  wherever  such  disparities 
exist  the  seeds  of  polarization  and  conflict 
also  exist. 

Many  of  our  concerns  have  statewide 
origins.  We  are  concerned  about  proper 
teacher  preparation.  The  facilities  for  higher 
education  In  New  Jersey  are  historically, 
presently,  and  as  planned  for  the  future,  in 
no  way  adequate  for  ourtf^eds;  and  yet  we 
live  In  one  of  the  most  highly  urbanized  and 
wealthiest  states  In  the  nation.  We  are  con- 
cerned that  our  state  institutions  may  be 
trying  to  expand  the  top  of  the  plant  by 
trimming  the  roots;  that  we  may  be  trying 
to  develop  more  placement  for  liberal  arts 
students  In  higher  education  at  the  expense 
of  teacher  training.  We  simply  lack  proper 
facilities  and  financing  to  do  both. 

Some  of  our  specific  concerns  with  teacher 
training  are  the  following  questions: 

Where  are  we  preparing  the  teachers  to 
be  c^Mible  of  starting  their  service  with 
successful  experiences  in  inner  city  schools? 

Are  we  developing  programs  wtilch  pre- 
pare teachers  to  lead  their  pupils  in  the 
growth  of  proper  values  concerning  respect 
for  all  others  in  our  society  and  the  ethical 
values  which  go  with  this  concern? 

Are  our  teacher  preparation  courses  suf- 
ficiently realistic  In  subject  matter,  innova- 
tive in  procedures,  adequate  in  student 
teaching  experience  and  smaH  enough  In 
class  size  and  teacher  load  to  develop  the 
kinds  of  starting  teachers  we  so  desperately 
need? 

Many  of  the  items  of  concern  ovw  higher 
education  have  been  caused  by  the  same 
basic  problem  which  has  caused  concerns  In 
tUfc  K  to  13  public  schools;  the  problem  at 
school  finance.  Our  public  schools  are  fi- 
nanced In  far  too  great  a  proportion  by  the 
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looal  i»operty  Ux.  Their  pzograM  Is  retarded 
bj  tb«  fact  that  thle  U  the  oloaeat  tax  are« 
and  dtlaena  who  are  upeet  by  rUlng  coati 
of  local,  county,  state  and  federal  sorem- 
ment  often  find  they  can  be  effecttre  only  In 
defeating  local  school  budgets.  Their  pro- 
tests against  spiralling  costs  In  all  areas  re- 
sult In  local  school  budget  cuts.  We.  who 
feel  so  strongly  concerning  the  Importance 
of  education  that  we  have  chosen  this  field 
for  our  major  life's  endeavor,  feel  wounded 
when  a  budget  Is  cut,  for  It  means  ex- 
panatOTi  of  some  programs  are  also  out. 

Perhape  we  need  a  state  Income  tax  so  that 
more  dtlaens  will  pay  a  share  of  state  aid  to 
education.  Perhape  we  need  exptmslon  of  the 
sales  tax.  Perhape  we  need  more  excise  or 
Inheritance  taxes.  Certainly  what  we  dont 
need  Is  a  continuation  of  the  patchwork  sys- 
tem which  has  grown  up  In  this  state.  Prob- 
ably we  need  a  state  tax  convention  or  some 
other  method  of  development  of  a  master 
plan  for  equitable  state  taxation.  Certainly 
we  need  greater  state  aid  to  educational  ex- 
penses at  all  levels  and  a  more  equitable  aid 
program  In  terms  of  the  needs  of  the  areas 
Involved. 

Some  specifics  on  needs:  In  the  Newark 
schooU,  where  there  Is  the  greatest  need  for 
miall  ^pup  Instruction,  some  600  additional 
tMchenTwoiild  have  to  be  hired  to  limit  class 
sixes  to  30.  In  all  otir  Inner  city  areas  there 
Is  a  problem  brought  about  by  our  transient 
population.  Some  schools  are  running  out  of 
space  on  their  registers  because  eo  many 
families  move  about  within  a  district.  We 
also  have  problems  caused  by  the  transient 
teachers.  Turnover  of  staff  Is  at  a  very  high 
level  throughout  much  of  the  county.  A 
planned  program  for  development  can  only 
be  carried  out  where  a  large  majority  of  the 
staff  are  going  to  remain  within  a  school  for 
a  long  enough  period  to  see  It  implemented. 
The  final  great  concern  of  educators  In  this 
county  Is  In  terms  of  communications.  The 
two  major  areas  of  the  problem  are  the  com- 
munication In  terms  of  staff  and  school  board 
and  the  communclatlon  between  staff  and 
pupils. 

Perhaps  some  chaos  Is  necessary  to  realize 
the  needs  for  orderly  systems.  The  present 
situation  In  terms  of  negotiations  and  so 
called  teacher  militancy  U  a  peaceful  evolu- 
tion In  some  systems  and  rather  chaotic  In 
others.  We  are  flnaUy  coming  down  to  a 
point  of  developing  some  specific  ground 
niles.  Hopefully  the  role  of  the  teacher,  the 
administrator,  the  boiutl  of  education  mem- 
ber and  the  parent  will  be  accurately  defined 
when  we  have  finished.  The  negotiation  of  a 
comprehensive  contract  within  a  district  Is 
a  new  way  of  stating  the  rights  and  responsl- 
biUUes  of  all  those  directly  Involved  In  the 
educational  system.  Let  us  hope  that  no  one 
person  or  group  becomes  so  excited  about 
any  one  particular  prerogative  that  they  lose 
sight  of  the  goal  of  setting  a  smooth  pattern 
'  for  the  entire  process  of  educating  our  chil- 
dren. 

Communication  between  educators  and 
their  pupils  Is  a  far  more  complicated  prob- 
lem. We're  all  concerned  with  the  ao-called 
"generation  gap"  and  are  beginning  to  realize 
some  of  the  causes,  which  Is  a  first  step  In 
planning  solutions.  Our  standards  are  so  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  many  of  the  pupils  we 
teach,  and  It  Is  small  wonder.  Most  of  us 
were  not  brought  up  In  an  age  when  televi- 
sion was  the  center  of  moet  of  our  pre-school 
education  or  th^  competing  factor  for  most 
of  our  Interest  'tlurlng  our  school  days.  Do 
children  expect  every  teacher  to  have  the 
polish,  knowledge,  talent  and  poise  of  the 
entertainers  they  observe  dally  on  their  tele- 
vision screens?  None  of  us  were  raised  In 
today's  "anything  goes"  attitude  towards  the 
presentations  on  screen,  stage  and  In  books 
of  much  which  would  have  been  (or  was) 
labelled  obscene  a  few  years  ago.  Legal  rights 
of  those  thought  guilty  of  crimes  against 
society  have  been  redefined,  and  naturally 
the  rights  of  pupils  In  our  schools  have  also 


been  redefined.  It  Is  hard  for  many  edu- 
cators to  adjust  to  change*  In  standards. 
Whenever  an  educator  Is  having  a  hard  time 
adjusting  to  a  situation,  there  are  alwayi 
some  of  his  charges  present  who  will  find  a 
way  to  use  this  factor  in  terms  of  a  trying- 
out  or  challenge  to  his  authority. 

One  Intereattng  sidelight  concerns  dreas 
codes.  This  Is  far  more  a  problem  in  the  more 
affluent,  suburban  communities  than  in  the 
Inner  dty  where  low  Incomes  are  a  problem. 
The  feeling  at  our  president's  roimdUble 
was  that  the  suburban  kids  protested  that 
they  had  the  right  to  dress  as  sloppily  as  they 
pleased,  because  they  had  fewer  really  Im- 
portant Issues  to  protest  (and  the  right  to 
protest  Is  Important  to  youth  today).  In  the 
Inner  city  schools  the  pupils  drees  as  well 
as  they  can  because  they  have  a  feeling  of 
pride  in  dress  and  wish  to  show  that  they  are 
Important  In  this  world. 

Because  all  people  have  value  to  society 
simply  by  being  themselves  with  their  own 
contributions  to  make.  It  is  a  shame  we  cant 
do  more  to  foster  this  feeling  of  presenting 
the  best  of  each  of  xis  to  the  world  around 
us.  It  Is  so  Important  to  those  who  are  grow- 
ing up.  It  Is  also  Important  for  those  of  us 
who  are  planning  the  way  In  which  they 
grow.  Let  us  have  more  planning  to  solve 
problems,  more  challenge  for  a  better  world 
and  fewer  crises  In  our  country. 


MEANINGFUL  REHABILITATION  FOR 
PRISON  INMATES 

Mr.  OOODELL.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  28  I  attended  a  rather  unusual 
graduation  ceremony.  Prison  Inmates  do 
not  ordinarily  receive  diplomas,  but  at 
Sing  Sing  Prison,  In  Osslnlng,  N.Y.,  16 
men  recently  completed  a  pioneering  In- 
prlson  computer  programing  training 
course  conducted  for  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Corrections  by  the  Elec- 
tronic Computer  Programing  Institute — 
ECPI.  Nine  of  the  graduates  are  cur- 
rently Inmates,  and  seven  who  were  re- 
cently paroled  returned  for  the  awarding 
of  their  diplomas. 

This  progrsun  Is  a  breakthrough  In  our 
efforts  to  provide  meaningful  rehabilita- 
tion as  a  part  of  our  penal  system.  What 
we  need  and  seldom  have  had  are  men 
returned  to  public  life,  fully  rehabili- 
tated, from  our  correctional  institutions. 
Vocational  and  educational  programs 
must  be  a  part  of  their  preparation  to 
rejoin  society.  Because  this  program  Is 
designed  for  the  principle  purpose  of  try- 
ing to  reshape,  redeem,  and  reclaim 
men's  lives.  It  Is  a  living  example  of  hope 
and  a  model  for  future  advances  In  this 
area. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  speech  at  the 
Sing  Sing  graduation,  a  statement  by 
Sidney  Davis,  president  of  ECPI,  and  an 
editorial  from  the  New  York  Times  on 
this  event  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscoro. 
as  follows: 

OoooKix    UscEs    EiionoNAi.   AS    Well   as 
Phtbical  RixzAsx  FaoM  Prison  Chains 

(Remarks    made    by    Senator    CaAai.18    E. 
OooosLL  on  the  occasion  of  a  graduation 
ceremony  at  Sing  Sing  Prison  for  inmates 
completing  a  computer  training  course) 
Of  all  of  the  degrading  cycles  of  man.  one 

of  the  moet  self-defeating  is  that  of  crime, 

prosecution,  and  imprisonment. 
"The  degree  of  clvUlzatlon  in  a  society," 

Dostoevski  wrote  In  the  'House  of  Dead'  "can 

be  judged  by  entering  its  prisons." 


If  we  accept  Dostoevski's  dictum,  our  so- 
ciety Is  less  clvlUxed  than  we  pretend. 

Now  In  this  last  great  wilderness  of  social 
reform,  a  new  symbol  of  hope  has  emerged. 
What  we  find  In  the  Electronics  Computer 
Programming  Institute  Is  Infinitely  more 
than  just  a  symbol.  It  is  a  program  designed 
for  the  principal  purpose  of  trying  to  re- 
shape, redeem,  and  reclaim  men's  lives. 

The  Computer  Programmlng's  Innovative 
approach  offers,  a  much  needed,  serious  at- 
tempt at  freeing  those  individuals  so  bound 
by  that  unholy  troika,  which  kills  the  spirit 
and  souls  of  men. 

What  society  requires,  and  so  seldom  has 
had.  is  men  returned  to  public  life  fully  re- 
habUitated;  or  In  the  words  of  Webster,  "re- 
stored to  health." 

For  too  long  our  correctional  system  has 
been  shielded  from  public  view  and  too  slow 
to  change.  The  consequences  have  been  de- 
pressive, not  just  for  a  society  on  the  outside 
which  is  free,  but  even  more  depressing  for 
the  Imprisoned  one. 
Change,  therefore.  Is  Imperative. 
What  is  occurring  here  In  Sing  Sing  Is  a 
momentous  step  forward.  It  Is  heartening 
that  man  can  make  use  of  coldly  calciilatlng 
computers  to  bring  warmth,  hope  and  un- 
derstanding to  other  men;  men  who  but  for 
this  search  for  solution,  would  be  doomed  to 
the  hopelessness  of  the  self-defeating  cycle. 
Nor  should  this  be  mistaken  for  a  so-called 
"soft"  attitude;  on  the  contrary  it  Is  a  "hard" 
attitude;  hard  In  the  sense  that  It  Is  un- 
afraid to  grapple  with  facts,  unafraid  to  ad- 
mit error  and  unremitting  In  its  search  for 
light,  where  darkness  now  exists. 

This  approach,  as  any  sound  corrective  pro- 
gram  should,  seeks  to  make  certain  that  the 
newly  entering  Inmate  doesn't  become  In- 
fected with  the  peychological  virus — "Aban- 
don hope,  all  ye  who  enter  here." 

There  must  be  more  than  opportunity 
for  rehabilitation — rehabilitation  must  be 
made  a  part  of  the  general  theme  of  prison 
Ufe. 

Certainly  the  more  heinous  the  crime  the 
more  harsh  and  lengthy  should  be  the 
punishment.  However,  no  one  has  been  able 
to  provide  for  us  a  definitive  answer  to  the 
queeUon  as  to  how  much  time  It  takes  to 
rehabilitate  a  man. 

Chronology  Is  not  the  yardstick  by  which 
to  measure  man's  Inner  sense  of  search  for 
soclELl  fulfillment. 

Too  often  lengthy  prison  experience,  rath- 
er than  better  preparing  a  man  to  exist  har- 
moniously In  the  streets,  often  winds  up 
drawing  him  further  away. 

The  prisons  of  tomorrow  must  offer  great- 
er opfwrtunlty  for  the  Imprisoned  to  know 
and  to  better  understand  the  other  massive 
part  of  society  so  that  he  might  be  able  to 
return  to  a  rightful  place  there  with  a  sense 
of  dignity. 

Presently,  prisoners  spend  moet  of  their 
time  with  other  Inmates  consoling  with  one 
another  and  thereby  accumulating  unbal- 
anced viewpoints  of  mankind's  aspirations 
and  f>otentlal. 

In  re-evaluatlng  our  approach  to  the  pris- 
oner, we  must  consider  the  utilization  of  un- 
tapped manpower.  The  successfully  rehabili- 
tated ex-convlct  has  been  shut  off  nrom  many 
of  our  prisons. 

Yet,  this  model  Is  a  living  example  of 
hope,  a  condition  which  many  have  aban- 
doned. 

The  ex-offender  knows  the  language,  can 
recognize  the  feelings  and  can  Identify  with 
the  problems  of  the  inmate.  If  former  In- 
matM  can  be  used  to  work  with  the  Im- 
prisoned, we  can  establish  a  realistic  bridge 
to  the  offender.  We  have  learned  how  the 
former  alcoholic  has  dealt  with  the  drunk, 
how  the  ex-addlct  deals  with  the  narcotics 
user. 

Thus,  our  prisons  should  not  be  afraid  to 
open  their  doors  to  former  residents.  We 
must  utUlze  the  knowledge  of  those  who 
have  successfully  returned  to  society.  They 
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can  hrtp  the  man  In  the  yard,  who  has  no 
one  to  listen  to  bat  the  alrectdy  hardened 
convict  talking  out  ot  the  side  of  his  mouth 
about  what  be'U  do  and  to  whun  when  he 
hits  the  street. 

Man's  spirit  cannot  be  lifted  If  he  Is  made 
to  feel  that  he  Is  forever  consigned  to  halls 
of  hopeleesneae. 

We  must  help  men  to  find  meaningful  al- 
ternatives. 

There  mutt  be  .  .  .  there  haa  to  be  a  con- 
stant research  for  better  ways  to  fight  crime. 
Olven  the  frailty  of  the  human  being  ob- 
viously a  total  abstinence  from  sin  Is  a 
Utopian  dream.  Man.  therefore,  uses  punish- 
ment to  prevent  the  breaking  of  his  laws. 
And  make  no  mistake;  punishment  Is  often 
an  important  factor  In  deterring  crime; 
those  who  raise  children  are  well  aware  of 
this  fact.  The  question  Is  when  does  the 
deterrent  force  go  beyond  Its  preventive  point 
and  become  an  emotional  act  of  vengeance 
on  the  part  of  an  Irate  commxinlty  conscience. 

Too  often  there  are  those  among  us  who 
see  punishment  as  a  form  of  revenge  for  the 
transgreesion  of  the  weak;  an  exacerbated 
Calvlnlstlc  attitude  that  breeds  added  re- 
sentment In  the  heart  of  the  transgressor. 

We  demand  of  this  offender  that  be  spend 
some  number  of  years  In  a  social  environment 
completely  antipathetic  to  the  social  sys- 
tem he  has  Just  left  and  to  which  he  will 
return  upon  his  release. 

This  In  Itself  Is  madness. 

Can  we  expect  a  human  being  who  comes 
Into  a  penal  Institution  already  having 
shown  a  lack  of  understanding  of  his  proper 
role  In  society  to  then  magically  absorb  this 
understanding  through  constant  exposure 
to  a  prison  society  Inimical  to  that  one 
outside  the  walls? 

The  obvious  answer  Is  that  greater  thought 
and  greater  effort  must  be  given  to  preparing 
the  Inmate  for  the  day  of  his  release. 

It  is  fine  and  wonderful  that  he  be  prepared 
academically  and  vocationally;  employment 
wUl  be  a  basic  need;  but  an  even  greater  need 
Is  the  need  to  fuUy  comprehend  his  role  as 
a  human  being  among  other  hvunan  beings. 

We  must  help  to  mend  broken  lives  so  that 
thlnUng  and   aspirations   become   realistic. 

A  man  released  from  prison  can  either 
make  It  or  he  can  return  to  his  former  life 
of  crime.  This  Is  our  challenge. 

As  Oscar  Wilde  wrote  In  the  Ballad  of 
Reading  Oaol: 

"This  too  I  know — and  wise  It  were 
If  each  could  know  the  same — 
That  every  prison  that  men  build 
Is  built  with  brides  of  shame. 
And  bound  with  bars  lest  Christ  should  see 
How  men  their  brothers  malm." 

Statucxmt  bt  Sisnxt  Davis,  Paxsmiarr,  EIlxc- 

TRONIC    COMFXrm    PSOCRAMINO    INSTITUTK, 

SiNO  SiNO  Prison,  March  28,  1969 

We  at  ECPI  first  came  to  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Correction  and  Sing 
Sing  Prison  18  months  ago  with  an  Idea.  An 
Idea  to  train  prison  Inmates  In  computer 
programming.  It  was  an  Idea  that  we  were 
pretty  sure  would  work — and  today,  only  a 
year  and  a  half  later — a  short  time  reaUy.  to 
originate  and  Implement  such  a  program — 
and  get  results — we  have  the  evidence  that 
It  does  work. 

It  works  because  It  meets  a  need. 

More  and  more  we  hear  the  words,  re- 
habilitation, training,  opportunity.  Theae 
words  signify  a  new  awareness  of  the  fact 
that  as  a  society  we  must  provide  greater 
opportunity  to  more  of  our  cltlzenft— to  all 
of  our  citizens. 

In  working  through  our  schools,  with  tens 
of  thousands  of  men  and  women  from  all 
backgrounds,  young  high  school  graduates, 
men  In  their  thirty's  and  forty's  with  fam- 
lUes  to  suppcnt,  who  find  themselves  In 
dead-end  Jobs,  people  on  the  welfare  rolls 
referred  to  us  by  government  agencies,  ag- 
gressive people  seeking  a  firmer  grasp  on  a 


rising  career — ^I  have  come  to  recognize  a 
common  current  of  desire — a  desire  for  op- 
portunity. Theee  people  seek  an  opportunity 
to  prove  themselves — and  to  Improve  them- 
selves. 

Because  our  society  puts  an  ever  greater 
demand  on  skills,  on  special  training  and 
experience,  on  ablUty — the  people  without 
an  opportimlty  are  left  out.  And  they  react 
accordingly. 

I  would  poee  the  question:  Where  woxild 
these  men  graduating  today  be  now  If  we 
could  have  offered  them  the  same  opportu- 
nity for  education  and  training  earUer  In 
their  lives? 

We  must  extend  the  borders  of  opportu- 
nity. We  must  provide  meaningful  rehablU- 
tatlon  In  human  terms.  RehabUltatlon  and 
training  that  has  meaning.  That  offers  peo- 
ple a  genuine  opportunity  to  prove  their 
worth.  Programs  such  as  we  are  witnessing 
today,  are  not  limited  In  application  to 
prisons.  They  can  be  adopted  by  other  In- 
stitutions, by  other  Federal  and  state  agen- 
cies, concerned  vrtth  the  basic  problem  of 
opportunity.  You  can  call  It  poverty  pro- 
grams, rehabilitation  programs,  wider  em- 
ployment programs — but  It  comee  down  to 
opening  the  door  to  opportunity. 

And  that  Is  what  he  had  in  mind  when  we 
first  proposed  this  computer  training  pro- 
gram to  Commissioner  McQlnnls  and  War- 
den Deegan. 

We  had  confidence  In  the  Idea  because  we 
knew  there  was  a  need  for  computer  pro- 
grammers. Industry  and  business  were  cry- 
ing for  trained  men.  We  had  confidence,  be- 
cause we  knew  what  was  needed  to  make  a 
computer  programmer,  and  we  had  the 
knowledge,  techniques  and  ability  to  train 
these  men. 

We  knew  we  weren't  working  In  a  vacuxun. 
The  skills  that  these  men  learned  here,  would 
enable  us  to  place  them  In  responsible  jobs 
when  they  left  prison. 

We  can  claim  success  because  these  men 
here  today  displayed  a  dedicated  Interest  m 
learning  a  profession — and  they  h£id  the 
motivation.  That's  the  key  word.  Motivation. 
These  men  hoped  that  with  the  proper 
training  in  computer  programming  that  a 
meaningful  new  career  would  be  open  to 
them — a  career  that  offers  dignity  and  re- 
spect. Members  of  our  original  pilot  class 
had  the  same  hopes  and  expectations.  Ten 
members  of  that  first  class  have  been  re- 
leased and  are  working  in  the  data  process- 
ing field.  Some  of  these  men  are  sitting  In 
our  audience  today.  They  now  find  that  their 
hopes  have  become  reality. 

We  are  proud  of  these  special- students  of 
ours — they  have  proved  that  they  are  willing 
to  work,  to  study  and  learn.  And  In  com- 
pleting this  course  they  have  displayed  a 
high  level  of  ability.  It's  not  an  easy  course; 
It's  the  same  one  we  use  in  our  100  schools 
across  the  country.  It's  up-to-date  with 
modem  data  processing  procedures  and 
language,  and  to  complete  It  the  student 
must  show  he  has  mastered  programming 
language  and  techniques. 

The  computer  training  program  here  In 
Sing  Sing  has  brought  a  special  satisfaction 
to  us  at  ECPI.  The  ceremony  here  today  sig- 
nifies more  than  the  completion  of  one  man- 
power tralnmg  program.  It  is  to  us,  a  fore- 
runner of  many  slmUar  graduation  cere- 
monies In  Institutions  across  the  country. 
With  oiu:  success  here  we  have  been  able  to 
Introduce  similar  programs  In  two  other 
prisons — the  Lebanon  Oorrectlonal  Institu- 
tion in  Ohio,  and  the  Luzerne  Prison  In 
Pennsylvania.  Prisons  in  several  other  States 
are  currently  looking  into  computer  pro- 
gramming training  with  extreme  Interest. 

Rehabilitation  and  training  programs 
such  as  this  offer  great  hope  to  many,  many 
men  In  our  society.  If  we  can  reach  more 
young  men  and  women,  before  they  get  Into 
trouble— If  we  can  offer  them  an  opportun- 
ity for  training — a  chance  for  a  meaningful 


career — maybe  then  the  need  for  programs 
such  as  this  will  lessen. 

Maybe,  someday.  If  we  can  reach  thea* 
people  In  time,  we  can  rebuild  this  Institu- 
tion Into  a  great  training  and  educational 
faculty  dedicated  to  hope  and  to  the 
future — and  not  to  the  principle  of  Im- 
prisonment— I  am  sure  that  Commissioner 
McOlnnls  and  Warden  Deegan  would  join 
me  In  looking  forward  to  such  a  day. 

[From  the  New  York  Times] 
Sing  Sing's  Oraouation 

It  was  cm  unusual  ceremony  that  told 
something  about  the  graduates,  something 
about  the  Institution  and  something  about 
society.  The  Sing  Sing  band,  strong  In  the 
brass  section,  filled  the  wedge-shaped  au- 
dltortiun  with  a  rousing  rendition  of  "The 
Star-Spangled  Banner,"  and  the  graduation 
speakers  included  Godfrey  Cambridge,  the 
comedian,  and  James  Earl  Jones,  star  of 
"The  Great  White  Hope."  Senator  Charles  E. 
GoodeU  told  the  graduating  class,  sitting 
erect  and  attentive,  that  It  was  probably 
the  most  law-abiding  graduating  class  of 
the  year. 

The  sixteen  graduates  had  completed  a 
pioneering  In-prison  course  which  qualified 
them  as  computer  programing  trainees,  a 
classification  that  can  mean  up  to  910,000 
a  year,  with  prospects  for  rapid  advancement. 
Nine  of  the  graduates  were  prisoners,  sched- 
uled for  release  soon.  Seven  had  been  In- 
mates until  recently  and  returned  for  the 
ceremony. 

Not  all  prison  Inmates  can  be  trained  as 
computer  programers,  of  course,  but  the 
Initial  success  at  Sing  Sing  Illustrates  that 
Inmates  can  be  trained  for  a  far  wider  and 
more  rewarding  range  of  jobs  than  they  have 
been  In  the  past.  There  Is  little  market  out- 
side of  prisons  for  automobUe  license  plate 
makers. 

Job  training  as  well  as  Individual  rehabili- 
tation efforts  have  been  too  generally  Ig- 
nored In  penill  Institutions  that  tend,  even 
now,  to  consider  themselves  only  holding 
operations  In  the  war  against  crime.  Cor- 
rectional Institutions  are  not  correcting.  Of 
all  the  men  now  In  prison,  about  40  per  cent 
wUl  be  back  after  their  release.  This  Is  an 
imacceptable  flgtire  which  society  has  ac- 
cepted for  too  long.  Sing  sing  Itself  has  to 
graduate  Into  the  role  of  rehabilitation  cen- 
ter, as  do  other  prisons  elsewhere.  Last  week's 
ceremony  was  welcome  evidence  that  It  Is 
going  to  try. 


FULL  FDNDINa  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  MDBKIE.  Mr.  President,  through- 
out the  Nation  there  is  an  urgent  demand 
that  Congress  face  honestly  and  forth- 
rlghtly  the  funding  problems  of  educa- 
tional programs  and  agencies. 

Each  level  of  education  from  kinder- 
garten through  graduate  school  Is  inter- 
related and  depends  upon  the  work  done 
by  the  other.  We  in  Congress  have  recog- 
nized the  Interlocking  nature  of  educa- 
tional programs,  and  we  have  enacted 
legislation  covering  education  from 
Headstart  through  graduate  school. 

But  what  has  happened  to  these  educa- 
tional programs?  Why  is  there  growing 
concern  over  the  future  of  Federal  aid 
to  education  in  this  country? 

Let  us  look  at  the  budget  estimates 
which  will  shortly  be  considered  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations 
presided  over  by  the  able  senior  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnttson)  . 

We  find  in  the  requests  for  student  aid 
funds— loans  under  title  n  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act,  the  edo- 
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optional  oiHKMrUinlty  cnnt  procram  and 
the  college  work-study  procram — that 
only  1491  mUUini  wffl  tM  araUaUe  for 
then  three  major  ftnandal  nat\nt»nm 
proerame  to  ooUege  students,  although 
ooUeces  and  unlTenlUes  asked  for  |tl4 

fnlTUnn 

For  NDKA  title  n  loans,  the  President 
Is  asking  for  only  $156  million.  Last  year 

the  Congress  provided  $190  million.  That 
did  not  meet  the  need.  We  ought  to  do 
better,  for  the  need  Is  greater. 

Under  the  category  of  academte  facil- 
ities ooostruetlon.  we  find  another  ex- 
ample of  a  disparity  between  promise  and 
performanoe.  AeeonUng  to  projeetloos 
made  by  the  spokesmen  for  higher  edu- 
cation Institutions  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education  there  Is  an  annual 
need  In  the  United  States  for  about  $4 
billion  for  college  academic  facilities  ooo- 
struetlon. Under  the  construction  statute 
as  amended,  up  to  60  percent  of  the  cost 
could  be  met  as  a  Federal  share. 

Congress  authorized  $1,074,750,000  for 
construction  for  fiscal  year  1970  for  2- 
and  4-year  colleges  and  graduate  facili- 
ties. The  amount  contained  In  the  revised 
bixiget  Is  $65.850.000 — less  than  5  percent 
of  the  authorlzatlcm.  No  construction 
funds  are  provided  for  4-year  under- 
graduate facilities.  No  construction 
funds  are  provided  for  graduate  facili- 
ties. 

In  my  own  State  of  Maine,  if  this 
budget  is  accepted,  our  smaller  schools, 
which  have  proceeded  in  good  faith  with 
their  construction  plans,  will  be  in  very 
serious  difficulty.  I  have  spoken  to  the 
administrative  heads  of  some  of  these 
schools  and  I  know  their  situation.  Their 
problem  is  duplicated  in  State  after 
State,  school  after  school,  throughout 
the  Nation. 

But  tills  is  not  the  only  area  of  con- 
cern. Title  n  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  wtiich  pertains 
to  school  library  resources  for  public 
and  private  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  was  entirely  eliminated  from 
fiirther  fimding  in  the  revised  budget. 
Last  year,  for  this  purpose,  $253,111  was 
appropriated  for  the  State  of  Maine,  smd 
that  was  not  the  full  authorization.  The 
Bdaine  Bureau  of  Secondary  Education 
estimates  that  approximately  257.000 
school  pupils  will  have  fewer  library 
books  and  other  resources  next  year  if 
the  appropriation  for  title  n.  ESEA.  Is 
diminated:  425  schools  In  Maine  which 
are  without  libraries  will  be  unable  to 
to  establish  these  vital  instructional 
centers. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
there  be  printed  material  which  was 
made  available  to  me  by  the  American 
Library  Association  containing  Informa- 
tion on  the  effect  of  the  proposed  fiscal 
year  1970  library  budget  cuts  in  the 
State  of  Maine. 

There  being  no  objeetton.  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

IJIBAST  SaVIClB  AMD  OOMVIBOCTION  ACT 

Hie  redxictlon  In  Title  I  appropciatlozie. 
pubUo  library  serrloee,  reoammended  by  the 
Admlnlfltntloa  %iul  tb»  ellmlnatloo  of  any 
funda  for  Title  n.  public  Uteery  oonetruc- 
ttoa.  vUl  bave  »  aertoua  effeot  on  derelop- 
mant  In  tbe  State  at  Maine,  as  ahown  by 
the  foUowlng  figuras. 


TiOtl 


THto  II— ComtnictiM 


FimI 
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Ftonl  yaw  1S70 
bedftt  (ntliMttd 


lijrMr  IN! 


Fiscal  yttr  1970 
budt«t(MttiMl«d 

■IMMMt) 


2M.291 


1(5.022 


106.355 


BLMMnrrABT  and  bbcokdabt  dvcaiion  aot— 
TRU  n — SCHOOL  LnBAST  BaaouBcms* 

AoooitUng  to  the  Maine  Bureau  of  Second- 
ary ■duoatton,  approximately  327.600  school 
pupUa  will  have  fewer  Ubrary  book*  and  other 
naaoiiroee  next  year  If  the  appropriation  for 
■SKA  n  la  draatlcally  reduced  or  eliminated. 
AU  children  wUl  be  affected.  Init  Indian 
children  will  be  eapeelaUy  hurt. 

A  reduction  In  federal  funda  under  thla 
title  wUl  mean  that  435  achoola  In  Maine 
which  are  without  llbrarlea.  will  still  be  un- 
able to  eatabllah  thaae  information  centera. 
Maine  schools  need  the  stimulus  of  federal 
support  in  order  to  improve  the  quality  of 
school  llbrmrlee  In  the  State,  moat  of  which 
etui  do  not  meet  either  nationally  accepted 
standarda  or  the  etandarda  aet  by  the  SUta. 

HIOH^    ■nrCATION    ACT — TXTIiB    n-A— COLLBOB 


William  C.  Ahrena.  Librarian  of  the  TTnl- 
veralty  of  Maine,  reporta  that  his  institution 
needs  supplemental  grants  under  HSA  n  In 
order  to  support  new  currlcular  programs 
with  beck  flies  of  Journals,  and  extensive  pur- 
chaae  of  out-of-print  and  original  m&terlal. 
Federal  support  U  also  needed  for  the  filming 
of  old  Maine  newspaper  ales  tmd  other  his- 
torical records  of  the  State  and  New  England. 

Kenneth  P.  Blake.  Jr..  Librarian  of  Colby 
College,  reports  that  new  courses  in  minority 
group  history  and  culture  has  increased  the 
demand  for  library  materials.  The  Colby  Col- 
lege library  Is  In  need  of  federal  grants  for 
the  purchase  of  both  printed  and  audloTlaual 
materials,  and  audlo-Tlaual  and  telerlalon 
equipment. 

lifr.  MUHKIK,  Mr.  President,  in  addi- 
tion, from  the  same  source,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
RicoRo  a  program  summary  for  fiscal 
year  1968  covering  the  operation  in  Maine 
of  the  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act  as  amended. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoas, 
as  follows: 

am  CoMSisuciJuif 


MAOra    LiBBABT 

Act,  as 
paoobam  summabt  op  viscai.  tsab  ima 

In  flaoal  1968.  Maine  partldpatad  m  aU 
flve  programa  of  the  Ubrary  Serrlcea  and 
OonatruoOoa  Act.  Tltlea  I  and  n  were  oon- 
tlnuad  fnxn  jirevloua  years:  Tltlea  m,  IV-A. 
and  IV-B  wera  Initiated  aa  operational  pro- 
grama under  the  plana  which  had  been  de- 
veloped In  flacal  1907.  No  matching  funda 
were  required  for  Tltlea  III  and  IV  In  fiscal 
1908. 

PROGRAM  FUNDS  FISCAL  19SI 


TWs 

TeM 

Fsdsral 
oMUstioe 

I,  public  library  strvicM 

II,  public  library  conttructlea  

III,  ietsrllbrary  cooparaliofl 

IV-A.  Stata  inititutnnal  libraiy 

unkm 

$431,760 

571.263 

5.127 

33.377 
20.  ON 

'$255,257 

321.311 

•5.127 

•33.377 

'20.09> 

ToM 

1.0S1,626 

635.171 

1  Full  allotiMflt  ol  |25>.2)1  wai  not  asriMd. 
1  CM  not  uis  luU  Fsdsral  altoUnMiU 

•Informattnn  ccmpUed  tram  replies  to 
queatlonnalrca  aent  out  by  ALA  Waablngtoo 
Ofllce  at  the  time  of  the  January  1980  budget 
racommendattona. 


ntla  /.  PMbUo  U^>r^ry  »ervU)e$ 
Seven  projeeta  were  carried  on  under  thla 
title,  foor  of  which  were  new  In  fiscal  1968. 
The  largeat,  and  oldeet.  project  Is  the  book- 
mobile aervlce  which  brings  service  to  133,000 
realdenta  of  Maine,  still  with  little  or  no 
pubUc  library  service.  Bight  bookmobile 
areas  cover  sixteen  countlee.  Two  Indian 
Beserratlons  are  served  In  Washington 
county. 

Two  other  on-going  projects  are  the  publi- 
cation of  the  North  Country  Libraries,  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  North  Country  Li- 
brary Film  Cooperative.  Theee  are  Jointly 
funded  with  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire. 
JVortTi  Country  Librariea  la  aent  to  all  363 
pubUc  Ubrarlee  in  the  State,  and  to  all  1,600 
trusteee.  The  Film  Cooperative  reports  con- 
tinued Increase  In  uae: 

nima  borrotped  Audience 

1967 984  1967 41,031 

1968 1,608   1968 60,033 

Incentlvea  to  Inservlce  training  for  libra- 
rians In  towns  of  10.000  population  or  leaa 
were  offered  through  new  scholarships  to 
the  Public  Library  Technlquee  course  at  the 
summer  session.  University  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. Four  librarians  took  the  course.  Two 
hundred  and  fovir  (304)  town  Ubrarlee  In 
li^alne  serve  populations  leaa  than  10.000, 
so  the  training  problem  Is  great. 

In  an  effort  to  encourage  public  libraries 
to  attain  BCalne's  Tninimiim  standards 
adopted  In  the  Maine  State  Plan  for  Service, 
a  new  Incentive  project  of  periodical  granta 
waa  carried  out  In  1968.  (Companion  proj- 
ect In  1967  was  a  reference  book  grant.)  With 
emphasis  on  meeting  the  standard  for  li- 
brary hours  open,  the  project  provided  to 
such  eligible  Ubrarlee  the  opportunity  to 
select  one-year  subscriptions  to  their  choice 
of  certain  periodicals  and  periodical  Indexea. 
The  purpoae  of  the  granta  was  to  demonstrate 
the  need  for  extensive  periodical  use  In  study 
and  research.  Sixty-eight  (68)  Ubrarlee  par- 
ticipated. 

Two  more  new  projects  In  fiscal  1968  ad- 
dreaa  themselves  to  the  great  problem  In 
Maine  of  better  understanding  of  the  library 
programa  In  order  to  show  the  need  for  an 
Increase  In  State  and  local  support.  A  con- 
sultant to  trusteee  waa  retained  on  a  part- 
time  basis  to  provide  advice,  education  In 
Ubrary  tnuteeshlps,  and  program  develop- 
ment. Only  two  other  States  have  such  a 
pokltlon.  Response  to  this  consultant's  woilc 
has  been  good.  The  project  la  being  con- 
tinued as  a  long-range  neceaalty. 

SlmUarly,  another  new  effort  is  being  made 
with  a  public  relations  firm  to  attain  better 
knowledge  and  acceptance  of  the  library  aa 
a  public  service  Institution.  PubUclty  In  aU 
media.  pubUcatlons.  and  special  program  de- 
sign, such  as  for  National  Library  Week,  has 
been  Included  in  the  1968  project. 

Tttte  U.  FubUe  library  conttructUm 

The  one  oonatructlon  project  on-going  In 
1968  Is  the  Maine  SUte  Ubrary  and  Cul- 
tural Building.  Construction  is  under  way, 
with  completion  anticipated  In  1970. 
Title  III.  Interlibrary  cooperation 

BEtabllshment  of  the  teletype- tel^>bone 
networic  did  not  take  place  imtU  March  1968, 
due  to  late  funding.  Pour  teletype  machlnea 
In  pubUc  Ubrarlee,  Auburn,  Bangor,  Port- 
land, and  WatervlUe;  four  In  ooUegea,  Batea. 
Bowdoln,  Colby,  and  XTnlveralty  of  Malna, 
are  linked  with  the  teletype  In  the  Stata  U- 
brary.  Thlrty-alx  (36)  other  publto  libraries 
axkd  eleven  (11)  other  ooUegea  are  fumlabed 
with  a  WATS  telephone  Una.  providing  ex- 


tensive coverage  for  InterUbrary  loan  and 
referenoe  question  aervloe. 

A  aeoond  project  which  la  being  auKiarted 
under  Title  m  la  the  developmant  of  area 
Ubrary  oounclla.  Theee  oounella  oooalst  oi 
mambera  from  aU  tyiwa  of  Ubrarlaa  within  a 
given  area  or  community  and  have  aa  tlielr 
purpoee  the  local  development  ot  oooperative 
actlvlUee. 
r<tle  IV-A.  State  iiutituttonal  Ubrary  tervioet 

The  eight  Stata-aupported  Inatltutlons  in 
Maine  have  ooopsated  heartily  In  develop- 
ing plans  for  Improved  Ubrary  services  to  in- 
matee  of  the  correctional  Institutions,  men- 
tal hospitals,  and  the  School  for  the  Deaf. 
Title  rV-A  funds  were  used  to  provide  books 
and  audiovisual  materials,  to  Improve  quar- 
ters, and  to  organize  existing  ooUections.  The 
State  Ubrary  position  of  consultant  to  Insti- 
tutional Ubrarlee  atiU  remains  vacant,  so  full 
Implementation  of  the  program  has  not  yet 
been  effected. 

Title  IV-B.  Library  services  to  the  phystoally 
handicapped 

Tixe  Maine  Division  of  Eye  Care  and  Spe- 
cial Service  Is  being  reimbursed  from  Tltie 
IV-B  funds  for  additional  Ubrary  services  to 
handicapped  Individuals.  Talking  book  ma- 
.  chines  and  mechanical  alds.^such  aa  page 
turners,  are  being  placed  In  public  Ubrarlee 
for  demonstration  and  publicity.  Sixty-nine 
(69)  libraries  received  coUecttons  of  large- 
print  books,  totalling  3.123  copies.  A  series  of 
regional  meetings  has  been  held  to  pubUdze 
and  encourage  use  of  these  materials  and 
pieces  of  equlpmant. 


The  officer  reaponalble  for  administering 
the  State  Plan  la  Mlaa  Ruth  A.  Haselton. 
SUte  Ubrarlan.  Maine  State  Ubrary.  Au- 
guata,  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIK  Mr.  President,  not  only 
have  funds  for  library  resources  in  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  been  eliminated.  Library  services 
have  been  reduced  by  one-half,  and  funds 
for  construction  of  new  public  libraries 
have  been  entirely  eliminated. 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  understand  why 
this  service,  open  to  all  Americans,  which 
has  had  imqueetloned  public  acceptance 
for  decades,  merits  the  cold  lines  con- 
tained in  the  explanation  of  the  1970 
budget: 

In  Une  with  general  poUcy  to  defer  new 
construction  starts  In  a  tight  budget,  this 
reduction  wUl  eliminate  funds  for  about  90 
Ubrary  construction  projects  from  the  1970 
budget. 

I  submit  that  the  explanation  given  Is 
susceptible  only  to  the  Interpretation 
that  education  and  the  library,  a  com- 
ponent of  education,  are  considered  to  be 
of  "low  priority."  I  hope  and  trust  that 
Congress  will  show  that  it  does  not  share 
this  estimate  of  the  value  and  utility  of 
the  services  of  the  dedicated  members  of 
the  teaching  and  librarian  professions. 

In  the  field  of  special  education  aids  to 


elementary  and  secondary  schools,  the 
administration  proposes  to  reduce  ESEA 
title  m  from  an  authorization  of  $586.- 
500.000  to  $116,393,000.  NDEA  title  V-A. 
guidance,  counseling  smd  testing,  is  elim- 
inated, as  well  as  NDEA  title  II  for  equip- 
ment and  remodeling. 

Congress  has  authorized  $8,896,418,925 
for  education  programs  in  fiscal  year 
1970.  In  the  professional  Judgment  of  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education,  $4,579,178,455  is 
needed  to  carry  out  the  agency's  respon- 
sibility for  these  programs.  Yet  the  ad- 
ministration has  proposed  an  education 
budget  of  $3,221,745,455.  This  is  $5,576.- 
673,470  less  than  authorized,  and  $1,357.- 
433,000  less  than  requested  by  the  profes- 
sional staff  at  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. These  figures  are  a  matter  which 
should  be  given  careful  scrutiny  by  all  of 
my  Senate  colleagues  as  in  the  months 
to  come  we  are  asked  to  exercise  respon- 
sibility through  our  approval  of  the  ap- 
propriation bills  and  conference  reports 
which  will  come  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  appear  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks  the  full  history  of  the  1970 
budget  of  the  UJ3.  Office  of  Education. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


DEPARTMEKT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUWION,  AND  WELFARE.  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION,  SUMMARY  OF  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  HISTORY 


Fiscal  year  1970 ^ 

PiwalvMrtses  Dspartmant 

nscai  year  law  Esttmateto  estimate  to  Johnson  Nuon 

Appropriitionandsctivity                                                       Authoriation  •    Appropriation  i«  Authorization  •  Department  Budget  Bureau  budget  amendments 

..     ..  n  9M  ma  771    il  17S  M3  000    J3  612  054  470    Jl.  553. 855. 000    $1,558,327,000    $1,525,876,000    $1,415,393,000 

Elemenlir>  and  s«Mndaty  eduMhorK ^•^^'uf'Mn    * 'Si  253  000  701  M3' 000  458  502  000  315  167  000  315,167.000  202,167,000 

School  assistance  m  feder.ly  aflected  areas tS'Un'MO           9S000'000  445M0'000  146  500  000  16  500  000  105  000,000  95.000,000 

Education  prolesswns  development 'S'^'nnS          70  90o'oM  MOOO'OOO  31100  000  31100  000  31100,000  31,100.000 

Te«*erCorps ,  ee^jS'TSfi        gfsia'oOO  1  98l'700'o00  1204  372  000  1.07      88  000  897  259  000  780.839.000 

Higher  education ^'ffi'JS'JSn         5«71s'mO  TM'sSO'oOO  444  570  QOO  350  216  000  279  216  000  279.216,000 

Vocational  education,  , ^IffiSnn         147144'000  425'l00'000  179675000  168  375  000  155  625  000  107.709.000 

Ubraries  and  community  servjces „ «?i«'Mn          79795'000  321  SOO'OOO  111  5W' 000  lOO  000  000  85  850.000  85.850,000 

Education  lor  the  handicapped ^Jl'in^'mn          KAll'm  MOOO'OOO  161755000  113  200  000  90  000  000  115.000.000 

Research  and  trainin. •:--j.--i-r K-SS'SSS           ?g  165  000  120  000'000  29.' 500  000  24  000  000  20  000,00ft  20.000.000 

Education  in  loreign  lanjiages  and  world  sflslrj 56.050,000          '°-''S'^  i^u.uuu.uw  a.i^>^  4  OOO  OOO  4,000,000  1,000.000 

Research  and  traming  (specialloreign  currency) W           in'SSsi?  M  58*  412' 000  46  725  000  43,375,000  43.375.000 

Salaries  and  eipenses W          in'797000  W  16',500',000  13,800,000  13,750,000  20,000,000 

Civil  righb  education ---t— -- 9  sflft  fffi           JfiOOOOO  2  600  OM  2  MO  000  2  600  000  2,600,000  2,600,000 

College  for  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts             VtS'm            7  1Ki'455  7'i«'455  7  161455  7  161455  7,161,455  7.161.455 

Promotion  o(  Vocational  Education  Act,  Feb.  23, 1917 ^''"'^            7,161,455  '•"''•*3S  10  826  000  10  826  000  10;826.000  10,826,000 

HgeS?«{igyaXnfu-.id::::::::::::::::::::"^^^^         mmSi    m.m.m  *oo.w.M  154:800:000  54:509.000  4.509.000 4.509.00° 

^^^,                  7,479.682.435     3.676.599,967  8.895,358,925  4,579.178.455  3,987.694.455  3,591,314,455  3.22U^5^55_ 

Elementary  and  secondary  education:                                                    *  im  i«  771      1155177000  2  359  554  470  1171500  000  1,226,127,000  1,226,000,000  1,226,000,000 

Educationally  deprl^  children (ES«-I) ,Hn'm'2U)  (immm)  ammm)  A'.0i\.\U,90i)  (1  115  347  932)  (i;  115:222, 202)  (1,115,222,202) 

Local  educational  agencies (ESEA-I) <^' Pil' ViP ;S<  ^  ';7q'7«f'7M\  ^  '^S'lM  027^  ^32  128  027)  (32  128,027)  (32.128.027)  (32,128.027) 

Handicapped  children  (ESEA-D...... <,?1' ill' nSl       ^fHsi'om  ^518  269^  (13  518269)  (0  518  269)  (U  518  269J  ^3.518,269) 

Juvenile  delinqaentsinlnstitutions  (ESEA-I).....--—        (;2.«59,014)        ()2.J59,014)  (J3.518.Z69)  ('f'^'^JI]  (1564  245)  (1  564  24S)  (1,564,245) 

Dependent  and  neglected  children  in  institutioni(ESEA-l)„.        X>.*g.M6>         0.*87.M6)  a.»«.|«)  A^'J^vtsV)  (^9  214  654)  (U  214.654)  (49,214,6545 

Migratory  children  (ESEA-I)    fzf-OTf'wJ         n3'4MM8  24727075)  (13:6M:900  14  353  873  1*.352,603)  (U.352,603) 

SUte  administration  (ESEA-I) <?n'Snn'nnn'       ^  s  Om'ooo  30  000  000  27  OM  000  27  000.000  24,000.000  2«.955.0S2 

Dropout  prevention  (ESEA-Vlll) IS'SS'SSn            75M'oOO  40'oOO.'0OO  15  000  000  10  000  000  10  000,000  10.000.000 

Bilingualeducation(ESEA-VII).....               - ^^'Sts'om         Isi'^'oOO  566'500'000  24000000  172  000  000  172,876.000  116,393,000 

Supplementary  educational  centers  (ECSA-III) H???!'™?          MOOOOOO  mI'oOO'oOO  41400  000  46  000  000  *2,000,000  0 

Library  resources  (ESEA-II),.                       is'oOO'oOO           17'SoO0OO  40:000:000  19  800  000  18  000  000  12,000,000  0 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  tesing  (NDEA  V-A) 204'373'000           78  740000  290  000  000  16  155  000  17,950,000  0  • 

Equipment  and  minor  remodeling (NDEA-III) JoJ'gOO'oOO)        (75'74O'00O)  (105  600  000)  (13  155  000)  "00 

?;j:^^l*nnn-«Vrivaii-sch-«iMs::::::::r/-:::~::::::::    f^im^)    'IV^:^1  \u-M<m]  V<mM  o  o  o 

''"^&j:;:^<;^z^^";''^":':!^ '(10.000  ooo)    (2,000,000)  .jio,ooo,ooo^  (2.000,000)  ^  j  j 

Grants  to  local  eduational  agencies..      ..—.- ^USmnnn          79  750  000  So'OOO'OOO  35  000  000  32,000,000  29,750.000  29.750.000 

Strengthening  State  departments  o«  education  (ESEA-V) ,?2-SSmo)       f28'262'500)  (76'000'000)  (33  250  000)  (30  400  000)  (28.262.500)  (28,262.500) 

Grants  to  States ^^lonn'MO^         nWMoi  (S'OOO'OOOS  (1750  000)  (1600  000)  O.^'.SOO)  (l.*«7.500> 

GrantslorspecUlprojerts.—  .-.-  —  .. (4.000.000)         (1.487.500)  («,WIU,W)  JJ  000  000  9250000  9,250,000  9,250,080 

Planning  and  evaluation  (ESEA  Amendments  ol  1967.  IV) W I ^'  '      ' . . 

^^^                                       3.249,059.274     1.475.993.000  3.612.054.470  1.553.855.000  1.558.327.000  1.525.876.000  1.415.393.000 

School  assistance  in  (ederally  affectwIartM:                                             vs\  <m  tmn         SOS  900  000  622  246,000  434.'929.000  300.000,000  (300,000,000)  lf7.000,000 

Maintenance  and  operafion  (Public  U«»  874) /IS'owoQO)      ^475' loo' 000)  (5W'79600O)  (401479  000)  (266  550  000)  (226,550,000)  (153,550,000) 

Payments  to  local  educational  agencies. </?S'^'nn8^      ^Jmmo'oOO)  Wiso'OOO)  (33  450  000)  (33  450  000)  (33,450.000)  (33,450.000) 

Pajments  to  other  Federal  a|enciea_ <?2'?«'Snn'       ^isiu'oM  w'w'oOO  23  573  000  15  167  000  15,167,000  15.167,000 

Constn!ction(PublitLa«v815), ,S'  tl'noni          l    OTOOO)  (SIJo'OOO)  (Itl  3  000)  (3  000  000)  (3.000,000)  (3.000,000) 

AssisUnce  to  lecaleducationalaieneiw    ..—-.--. Jff'iS'ooo?       njloOO'oOOS  JlllW'oOO)  (iSOOO  OOO)  (11  107  OOO)  (11.107.000)  (    ,107.000$ 

Assistance  for  school  construction  on  Fedenlptopertlw <13.000,0OD)       <lf-00O.0OO}  Ui,iu/,wuj  Mf^'gggJ  (1060  000)  (1,060,000)  (1,060,000) 

Technical  services VV          v«.>«.<«"/  \,  \  ,      , 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Mpmmm  or  nmltn.  EDucxnon.  mo  m^me.  omce  of  EouomoN.  sumiAirv  of  nscw.  yeah  1970  HiJTO»iY-c«rti«u.d 


June  9f  1969 


Fbeai  ywr  1170 


FlMlyMrlM 


AiHfcoftaltaii    AppropfMMii     A«tkerizatiM i 


Dcpartimflt 
EsUiMto  to  atiiMt*  to 

OtpwtMwrt     Budn*  BtirtM 


budgtt 


NfaCM 

•mtndmwiti 


Evtlintlofl... _ ^  f^ 

^'^ 1640, 112.  oeo~ 

PrMCMwi  tItiMntsry  ind  Mcondtcy isanunw 

Gf»irtitoSt.tti(EroA  pt  B-2) 1.'".".'.:::".  WofioOO) 

Triinin|pro«r»m$(EroAptj.C.  0,»O I  offiooffoOOS 

EMOvniament  of  tduutionti  antn  (iPOA  NC  SOI)l "I  l".  SOOt  WO 

^•*'' 3a.  500.  OOP 

itSwlSSL?'*'*"*"  "^  «^'"t(EW>*  Pt  H)- 46.000.000 

Pragren  mhtjiio m  r|f  ^m 

Strwithtnini  dcvtiopini  inrtitutlonj  (HEA  ni).'.""'.'" OS.' 000.' 000) 

CellMS  of  ifhctilturt  ind  nMctunic  arts  f --"'tti*  finii 

*«0 (12.120  000) 

PrapoMd  MpptoiMnW (f  241  7085 

Ttltvnion  oqiiipnMnt (HEA  Vl-A) (i  soaOOO) 

Oth«raqulpm«it(HEAVI-A) (liooSoOOi 

lnst)tution«lsliarin|o(moiiR«(HEAVttl). (moOOS 

lmpfoj*m«.tol|f«hi«i«hool«(HEAX). ^SoloooJ 

ConHnKtlen 1  on  ooannn 

Intomt  subsidization  (HEFA  III). »  ^  .^ 

Proposed  suppl«m«ntil *         |  (5.000^000) 

Stata  administration  and  planning  (HEFA  I): 

Stata  admintitratioa ....                  1  ^  ..._ 

Statt  planning , I~**III/  ("•  ''"'•  "'*) 

Administration — — ™.— — —^ 

Studantaid  """""I™™"""  S&SM  006 

D?;iSirni(«?S'7!?*"'*^"'^> •(7*000.000) 

Contributions  to  loan  funds .. (211 000  000) 

Loans  to  institutions \««.uv«,«w; 

Taachar  cancallations ),{ 

Insurad  loans  (HEA  IV-8):                             ^' 

Ad»anc»s  (or  rasarv*  funds. ri2.Saafl0O) 

I ntarast  paynwnb :  »»'.'«^«"^ 

Computar  sarvicM 

Worli-study  programs  (NEVA  IV-C). '."'.I'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. irji'Mt'my 

StitdantAtd:                                                                              \«-,  v«iw,  ww/ 

Cooparativa  aducation  (HEA  IV-0): 

Program  support,, (340.000) 

Research  and  training..  .  .  (750.000) 
Special  programs  for  disadvantagad  ttodMi«i'(H'EA  MC.'40n:' 

Talent  search _...  | 

Upward  Bound 1™™™™!!^  (laOOO  000) 

, Special  services  in  eoHeti. "."".rf  ^"*"*-"*^ 

Personnel  development 22. 110.  OH  " 

College  teacher  feikmsliips  (NOEA  T^O-™ /!) 

Training  programs  (EPOA  pt  E) _IIII™™  (21.500  ObO) 

Public  swvica  education  (HEA  IX) (340'000) 

Clinical  experience  (or  law  students  (HEA  XI). . Il"l""l71  ( J40'  000) 

Planning  and  evaluation ' ;;"  1,  IP.'OOO 

^"•■' ■    1.669. 428. 706 

Vocational  educatioii:  ' 

Basic  jrsnb  (VE  Ad  of  1963.  pt  B) 315  OOOl  000 

Transfer  to  Department  of  Ubor "'  s'ooaODO 

State  advisory  councils '  '          (V) 

National  Advisory  Council ilOQan 

Homemal(ing  education  (VE  Actofl963.pt  F)        To 

Programs  (or  students  with  special  needs  (VE  Act  oil  fttSatD  "  40  000  000 

WorVstudy  (VE  Act  of  1963,  pt  H) .    """  "~  l«^  »^--  S'oOOMO 

Cooperative  education  (VE  Act  of  1963,  pt  G) ZO'OOOMO 

Innovation  (VE  Act  of  1963. ptD) ISOOo'om 

Curriculum  development  (VE  Act  of  1963.  pt  I).  .        7'  ooo'  om 

Residential  vocational  schoob  (VE  Act  of  ite.  pt  t). '.'.'.'.'.'..'.  4S' 000  000 

Planning  and  evaluation rTT-.V......".™!"  «.«««,  uw 

Total . , ......  4S7  100  arm 

Ubnrios  and  community  aorvicoo:  ■~.  .>~,v~« 

Ubrary  nrvieas 80  000  000 

Grants  for  public  libraries  (LSCA  I) (SS'OOOOOO) 

Interlibrary  cooperation (l^CA  I II) (lO'oOO'oOO) 

Stateinstitutional  library  services (LSCAIV-A)...     (lo'oOo'ooO) 

I'braryservicM  to  physically  handicapped  (LSCAIV-B)..'"I  (SOOO'OOO) 

Construction  of  public  libraries  (LSCA  1 1) 60M0M0 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) ZS'OOO'OOO 

Acquisition  and  cataloBing  by  Ubrary  of  CongrM*(HEA  li^J.""  6000000 

librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) ■»       »               #   —  ^.V^g^ 

Umversity  community  sorvicas(HEA  I) '.'.'. lOOOOMO 

Adult  basK  education 7nnMM0 

Grants  to  SUtes  (Adult  Educatioii  Art)"*:."::: /0. 000. 000 

Special  projects  (Adult  Education  Act) 

Teachereducation  (Adult  Education  Art).  

Educational  broadcasting  facilities,  granb  for  ficilMM  (tWeVlJ.' 

Communicationj  Actof  1934) __  12.500.000 

^••»' • 275.300.000 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


(•) 


S21.253.000       1701.593,000       M58.502,000       $315,167,000       J3I5.167,000       8202.167.000 


95,000,000  440,000,000 

(15,000.000)  (65,005000) 

(80.000.000)  (}7S.0OO;0OO> 

0  5.000,000 


145.000,000 
(20,000,000) 
(125,000.000) 
1,500.000 


115.000.000 
20.000.000) 
95.000,000) 
1,500,000 


I 


104,500.000  95.000,000 

'■' (15,000,000) 

(80.000,000) 


(15,000,000) 


500,000) 
500,000 


95,000,000    445,000,000    146.500,000 116.500,000    105,000,000    95.000.000 


20,900,000    56,000,000 


63,681,000 
(3*0001 000) 

(11,950.000) 
(7.241,000) 

(1,500,000) 
(13,000.000) 
0 
0 
106,  753. 000 


(50,000.000) 
(33.  r ' 


.  .000.000) 
(8.000,000) 


161.120,000 
(70,00*000) 

(12.120,000) 
0 

(10, 000. 000) 
^60,000.000) 
'  000.000) 
000.000) 
750,000 
640,000 
360,000 
000,000,' 

(11,750,000) 
0 

(7, 000, 000) 


I 

1,074, 


))  (224,640,000)  (83^700,000) 
I)  ^11,360,0005  (f66,300000S 
)   (120,000,000)   (30.000  000) 


(3.920,000) 

/(3, 000. 000)\ 

t  (4, 000, 000)1 

(4,  S33,  000)         (4) 

568, 100,  000    695, 430,  000 

(124,600,000)  •(100,000,000) 


(190, 000,  ooo; 


31, 100, 000 

70, 772. 000 
(35,000,000) 

(12,272.000) 
0 


(1,500,000) 

(13.000,000; 

(4,000,000 

Js.  000,  ooo; 

292,100,000 

(83,700,000, 

(166,300.000 

(30.000,000! 

0 
0 


i 


(2. 000, 000 
(1.400,000! 

(12. 500. 000) 

(62,400.000) 

(1,500,000!^ 

(139, 


(275,000,000) 


0 


900,000)   (225.000,000) 


(8. 000, 000) 
(750,000) 


(4,  000.  000)\ 


800,  000)/   (56, 680, 000) 

"48.M6.6d6' 

(36. 000, «») 

(5, 000. 000) 

(7.  500, 000) 

1.900.000 


76, 900, 000 

(70, 000, 000) 
(6.900.000) 
0 
0 
0 


((3.000 

\(4.000;000 
(5. 100. 000' 

m.  500, 000 

(179,600,000) 

(211,200,000) 
(2, 000,  000) 
(4,900,000) 


(81.400,000) 

(1.500.000) 

(175,500.000) 

(5,  000, 000) 
(500,000) 

(8,  SOO.  000) 
(31,700,000) 
(18, 700, 000) 
120, 000,  000 
(96, 600,  000) 
(16,400,000) 
(5. 000. 000) 
(2,  000, 000) 
1,000,000 


31,100.000 

74. 772, 000 
(40, 000. 000) 

(12.272.000) 
0 

(1.500.000) 

(13.000.000) 

(3,000,000) 

(5,000,000) 

240,816,000 

(67,000,000) 

(133,464,000) 

(25, 577. 000 

(2.675.000) 
0 


3.000.000; 

4.000.000 

5. 100, 000' 

600,000 

(175.600.000) 

(194,000,000) 
(2, 000,  000) 
(4.900.000) 


(62, 400,  000) 

(1,500,000) 

(165.000,000) 


(5,  000,  000) 
(500.000) 

(5,  000, 000) 
(31,700,000) 
(15.000,000) 

92, 000, 000 
(75,000.000 
(10,000,000' 

(5, 000, 000 

(2.  000, 000) 
1,000,000 


31.100,000 

M,  620. 000 
(35, 000. 000) 

(12.120,000) 
0 

• 

0 

(750.000) 

(750.000) 

171.770.000 

(43.000,000; 

,000,000 

L 000, 000 


(43,  ( 
(87,  C 
(20,  C 


(10,670,000) 
0 

(3. 000, 000) 

(3. 000, 000) 

(5,100,000) 

01,400.000 

(175, 600, 000) 

(155,000,000) 
(2, 000,  000) 
(4.900.000) 


(62, 400, 000) 

(1.500,000) 

(154,000,000) 


(1,000,000) 
0 

(5,  000, 000) 
(30,  000, 000) 

0 


31,100.000 

42,120.000 
(30,000,000) 

(12.120.000) 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
65,850.000 
(43.000.000) 
0 
0 

(U.7SO,000) 
0 


(3,000,000 
,000,000 
,000,000' 
600, 400, 000 
(175.600.000) 

(155,000,000) 
,000) 


^: 


0,000) 


!  i: 


10, 000, 000) 
74, 469,  OOO 
61,469.000) 
10.  000. 000) 
(3, 000, 000) 
0 
1.000,000 


(62,400,000 

(1,500,000' 

(154.000,000' 


0 
0 

(5. 000, 000) 

(30, 000, 000) 

(10,000,000) 

71.469,000 

(61,469.000) 

(10.000.000) 

0 

0 

1.000.000 


815,444.000   1.981,700,000  1.204,372.000  1.071.188.000    897,259,000    780.839,000 


234.216.000 
0 
0 
0 
14,000,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


504,000.000 

5.000.000 

Indefinite 

150.000 

25. 000, 000 

40.000.000 

35,000,000 

35. 000, 000 

57, 500, 000 

10, 000.  000 

55.000.000 

(«) 


321.070.000 

2.500.000 

3.850,000 

150.000 

15.000,000 

15.000,000 

28.000,000 

17.500.000 

30.000.000 

5.000.000 

5.000.000 

1.500,000 


228. 716. 000 

2.500.000 

1,850,000 

150,000 

15,000.000 

15.000,000 

28.000,000 

17,500.000 

30, 000, 000 

5.000.000 

5.000,000 

1,500.000 


230.336,000 

2.000,000 

1.680.000 

200.000 

15,000.000 

0 

0 

14.000,000 

13.000.000 

2.000,000 

0 

1.000. 000 


230.336.000 

2.000,000 

1.680,000 

200,000 

15,000,000 

0 

0 

14.000.000 

13.000.000 

2.000.000 

0 

1.000.000 


248.216.000    766,650.000    444,570.000    350.216.000    279.216.000    279.216.000 


40.709.000 
(35,000.000) 

(2,281.000) 

(2.094.000) 

(1,334.000) 
9,185,000 

25,000,000 
5,500,000 
8, 250,  OOO 
9,500,000 

45,000.000 
(36.000.000). 

(7.000.000). 

(2.000,000). 

4.000.000 


96,000,000 

(65.000,000) 

(12.500.000) 

(12.500.000) 

(6.000.000) 

70. 000, 000 

75,000.000 

11.100,000 

>•  28. 000. 000 

50,000.000 

80.000,000 


15.000.000 


44,000,000 

(35.000.000) 
(3.500.000) 
(3.000.000) 
(2.500.000) 
15,800,000 
25,000.000 
5,500,000 
8.250.000 
14.000.000 
53.500,000 

(42.800,000) 
(8.200.000) 
(2. 500. 000) 

13.625,000 


42.000.000 

(35, 000, 000) 

(2.500,000) 

(3, 000. 0(M) 

(1,500,000) 

15,800,000 

25,000.000 

8.500,000 

8.250,000 

10,000,000 

50. 200. 000 

(40,160,000) 

(8.040.000) 

(2.000.000) 

8.625.000 


40.709.000 

(35.000.000) 

(2.281.000) 

(2.094,000) 

(1.334.000) 

9,185,000 

25,000.000 

7,356.000 

8.250.000 

9,500.000 

50.000.000 

(40.000.000) 

(8.000.000) 

(2.000.000) 

5.625.000 


23.209.000 
(17.500.000) 
(2.281.000) 
(2.094,000) 
(1.334.000) 

12.500.000 
4.500.000 
4,000.000 
9.500.000 

50.000.000 
(40,000.000) 

(8.000.000) 

(2.000,000) 

4,000,000 


147,144,000    425.100,000    179,675.000    168.375.000    155,625,000    107,709,000 
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Fiscal  year  1970 


Fiscal  year  1969 


Appropriation  and  Ktivity 


Education  for  the  handicapped: 


Authorization  1   Appropriation"     Authorization  ■ 


Estimate  to 
Department 


Department 

estimate  to 

Budget  Bureau 


Johnson 
budget 


Nixon 
amendments 


Preschool  and  school  programs  (ESEA  Vl-A) 

Early  childhood  programs  (Public  Uw  90-538) 

Teachereducation  and  recruitment 

ToKher  education  (Public  Law  85-926)  -.....— -.- 

Physical  education  and  recreation  (Public  Law  88-164).. 

Recruitment  and  information  (ESEA  VI-0) 

Research  and  innovatlan „-,;-,v.- ;AiC" 

Research  and  demonstrations  (Public  Uw  88-164,  sec.  3(E). 
Physical  education  and  recreation  (Public  Ijw  88-164).. 

Regional  resource  centers  (ESEA  Vl-B).    -      .----.. 

Innovative  programs  (deaf-blind  centers)  (ESEA  Vl-C) 

Media  services  and  captioned  films  (Public  Law  85-905) 


$167,375,000 

1,000,000 

40,500,000 

(37,500.000; 

(2.000,000 

(1,000,000 

26,250,000 

(14,000,000) 

(1,500,000) 

(7,750,000) 

(3,000,000) 

8.000,000 


$29,250,000 
945,000 
30,250,000 
(29,700,000) 
(300,000 
(250,000) 
14,600.000 
(12,800,000) 
(300,000) 
(500,000) 
(1.000,000) 
4.750.000 


$206,000,000 
10,000,000 
59,000,000 
(55,000,000; 
(3,000,000' 
(1,000,000 
36.500  000 

(18,000,000; 

(1,500,000' 

(10,000,000 

(7,000,000 

10.000,000 


$34,000,000 

3,000,000 

41.000,000 

(38,000,000) 
(2,000,000) 
(1.000,000) 
27,500,000 

(18.000,000) 

(1,500,000) 

(4,000,000) 

(4,000,000) 

6,000.000 


$34,000,000 

3,000,000 

36,000,000 

(34,000,000) 
(1,000,000) 
(1,000,000) 
21,500,000 

(15,000,000) 

(1,000,000) 

(2.500,000) 

(3.000,000) 

5,500,000 


$29,250,000 
3.000.000 
30,500,000 
(29,700.000) 
(300,000) 
(500,000) 
18,350,000 
(14,050,000) 
(300,000) 
(2,000,000) 
(2,000,000) 
4,750,000 


$29,205,000 
3,000,000 
30,500,000 
(29,700,000) 
(300,000) 
(500,000) 
18,350,000 
(14,050,000) 
(300,000) 
(2,000,000) 
(2,000,000) 
4.750.000 


Total 2*3. 125.  OOP 


79.795,000         321,500,000         111,500,000        100,000.000 


85,850,000 


85,850,000 


Research  and  training: 

Research  and  development 

Educational  laboratories  (Coop.  Res.  Act)........--. 

Research  and  developments  centen  (Coop.  Ro*.  Art) 

General  education  (Coop.  Res.  Aet)«  

Vocational  education  (VE  Art  of  1963) 

Evaluations  (Coop.  Res.  Art) -----.-:a- 

National  achievement  study  (Cooo.  Rot.  Ad) 

Major  demonstrations  (Coop.  Res.  Art) 

Experimental  schools. -.--iv.:;:-"j Vm"u"c" 

Dimmination  (Coopi  Res.  Act.  soc  1206  HEA  and  sac  303  VE 

amendmenta) 

Training  (Coop.  Res.  Art) 

Construction  (Coop.  Res.  Art) '.;—:::.- 

Educational  statistical  survtys  (Coop.  Ros.  Ad) 


35,000.0 


74.976,000  . 

(23,600,000). 

(10,800,000). 

(26,951,000). 

(11.375,000) 

(1,250,000). 

(1.000,000). 

1,000,000  . 

0  . 


56,000.000 


4,226,000 

6,750,000 

0 

500,000 


116,800,000 

(37,200,000) 

(10,800,000) 

(45,200.000) 

(16,600,000) 

(^,000,000) 

(2,000,000) 

24,300,000 

0 

7,200,000 
11.000,000 


86,800,000 

(33,600.000) 

(10,800,000) 

(26,025,000) 

(11,375,000) 

(3,000.000) 

(2,000,000) 

10,250,000 

0 


68,800,000 

(25,750,000) 

(10,000,000) 

(26, 950, 000) 

(1,100,000) 

(3. 000, 000) 

(2, 000, 000) 

5,250,000 

0 


i£D,  9;m,  \^vf  \Li 

(1,100,000)  ( 

(3.000,000)  ( 

(2, 000, 000)  ( 


2.455, 


i,(S 


7,200,000 
6,750,000 

2.'206,'o66' 


7,200,000 
6,750,000 

"2.o66.'666" 


68,800,000 
■25,750,000) 
'10,000,000) 
(26,950,000) 
1.100,000) 
3,000,000) 
2,000.000) 
5,250,000 
25,000,000 

7.200,000 

6,750,000 

0 

2,000,000 


Total. 


Education  in  foreign  languages  and  world  aflaiis: 

Centers,  fellowships,  and  research  (NDEA  VI).. 

Fulbright-Hays  training  grants  (Fulbright-Hays  Act) 

International  Education  Art 


35,000,000  87,452,000  56,000,000         161,755,000         113,200,000  90,000,000         115,000,000 


16,050,000 

(0 

40,000,000 


15,165,000  30,000.000 

3.000,000  (<) 

90,000,000 


21.000,000 
3, 500, 000 
5,000,000 


15,500,000 
3. 500, 000 
5,000,000 


15,000,000 
3,000.000 
2.000,000 


15,000,000 
3. 000. 000 
2,000,000 


ToUI. 


56,050,000  18,165,000         120,000,000  29, 500, 000 


24.000,000 


20, 000, 000 


20,000,000 


and  study.. 


Research  and  training  (special  foreign  currency  program): 
Institutional  development  granb  for  training,  research. 
Research  In  foreign  education ■ 

Total v-.--,-r-v " 

Salaries  and  expenses:  Program  administration 

'  Training  lor  school  personnel  and  granb  to  school  boards  (Civil 
Tech'nical  services  aid"administration(CiViiW^  


« 


800,000 
200,000 


?^ 


7,500,000 
0 


4,000,000 
0 


4,000,000 
0 


1,000,000 
0 


u 


1, 000, 000 
40,804,512 


0) 
0) 


7,500,000 
58,412,000 


4,000,000 
46.725,000 


4,000,000 
43.375.000 


1,000,000 
43,375,000 


0) 


9,250,000 
1,547,000 


t'^ 


14,533,000 
1,967,000 


11,833,000 
1,967,000 


11,900,000 
1,850,000 


17,150.000 
2.850.000 


Totol 


Colleges  for  agriMTtufo'andthe  inechanic  arb:  Granb  to  States  (2d 


(•) 

Morrill  Act)  2,600,000 

Promotion  o(  Vocational  Education  Act.  Feb.  23, 1917:  Granb  to  States 

(Smith-Hughes  Act). ---- y":;--;\w.A^'  '•"'•*'=• 

Student  loan  insurance  fund;  Higher  education  and  vocational  student 

loans-  Loans  purchased  upon  default  by  student  borrowers  (HIJ\  iv- 


10,797,000 
2,600,000 
7,161,455 


B)- 

Higher  education  facilities  loan  fund : 
Operating costs(HEFA  III): 

Commission  on  sales  of  participation  certincates.. 

interest  expanse  on  participation  certificates 

Administrative  expenses :.\i;.\".:,\- 

Loans  to  higher  education  institutions  (HEFA  III) 


w 


0) 

2,600,000 
7, 161, 455 

0) 


15,500,000 
2,650,000 
7,161.455 

10,826,000 


13, 800, 000 
2,600,000 
7,161,455 

10,826,000 


13,750,000 
2,600,000 
7,161,455 

10,826,000 


20,000,000 
2,600,000 
7,161,455 

10,826,000 


400,000,1 


4,875,000 

0 

100.000,000 


400,000,000 


4,800,000 

0 

150,000,000 


4.509,000 

0 

50,000,000 


4,509,000 
0 
0 


4,509,000 
0 
0 


Total , 400,000,000 

Total,  Office  of  Education 


104,875,000  400,000,000'        154,800,000  54,509,000 


4, 509, 000 


4,509,000 


7.479,682,435     3,676,599,967      8,896,418,925     4,579.178,455      3.987,694,455      3,591,314,455       3,220,745,455 


i  l"969 'applSpfiMion  'adfusUd  ir^mparab.lity  with  1970  appropn.th.n  structure. 
>  Includes  proposed  siipplementals. 

•  Indefinite.  .     ^  _.      j     .u   u  rcr» 

•  Includes  supervision  which  is  funded  under  titto  v,  tStA. 

)  For  new  awards  plus  continuation  cost  ...       ,   .j, 

•  $25,000,000  authorized  from  (seal  year  1959  through  duration  of  ad. 


•  Specific  authorization  represonb  amounb  only  for  technical  assistance  to  carry  out  funrtions  of 
National  Advisory  Council.  .      ,  ,.^     ^     .^  ,,„, 

•  Authorization  included  under  grants  to  States,  pt  B.  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963. 
•0  Includes  library  research  which  is  shown  under  research-and  training. 

"  "General  education"  combines  these  prior  year  activities:  General  education  research,  detn- 
onstration  and  development,  library  improvement  research,  and  educational  media  research, 
u  $100,000,000  authorized  over  2  5-year  periods  through  fiscal  year  1970. 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  Public 
Law  874,  funds  for  schools  in  federally 
impacted  or  major  disaster  areas,  one  of 
the  most  respected  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation programs  ever  to  be  enacted,  a 
program  which  has  been  extended  and 
expanded  by  congressional  initiative 
every  2  years  since  its  enactment  in  1950, 
is  under  budgetary  attack  once  more. 

If  this  program  were  fully  funded,  the 
eetimated  authorization  would  be  ap- 
proximately $660  million.  But  the  budget 
estimates  allow  only  $187  million,  or  30 
Iiercent  of  the  authorization,  for  the  en- 
tire program.  This  is  $318.9  million  less 
than  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1969. 


I  submit  that  a  cutback  of  this  magni- 
tude cannot  be  sustained  on  the  Presi- 
dent's remarks  that — 

This  reduction  reflects  a  conclusion  that 
within  a  budget  that  must  be  constructed 
In  th«  fight  against  inflation,  this  program 
la  of  lower  priority  within  the  total  program 
at  federal  support  for  education. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  American 
President  would  say  to  the  people  of  this 
country  that  financing  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  an  elementary  or  second- 
ary school  is  inflationary.  Support  of  edu- 
cation is  a  capital  investment  in  the 
future  of  this  country  which  will  repay 
social  and  economic  dividends  many 
times  the  investment. 


Mr.  President,  each  and  every  pro- 
gram delineated  in  the  1970  budget  for 
education  has  an  impact  upon  the  young 
people  of  our  coimtry.  The  educational 
assistance  and  services  provided  by  our 
education  programs  strengthen  their 
ability  to  contribute  to  the  life  and  econ- 
omy of  our  Nation.  What  we  do  now  fixes 
the  future  of  these  young  people.  We 
have  an  awesome  responsibility.  It  is  one 
we  cannot  evade. 

I  intend — and  it  is  my  hope  that  my 
colleagues  will  support  me — to  do  every- 
thing within  my  power  to  insure  that 
the  appropriations  for  education  in  this 
session   of   the   91st   Congress   will   be 
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equitable  and  will  be.  to  the  best  of  our 
ability  to  do  00,  adequate. 

Mr.  PresldMit.  I  have  but  lightly 
aketched  the  dlmensSone  of  the  subject 
From  the  limited  overview  I  have  given, 
I  hope  I  have  made  it  clear  why  each 
of  us  should  take  a  hard  look,  and  an 
informed  look,  at  the  proposals  being 
made  by  the  administration  to  cut  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education. 


TRIBUTE  TO  WEST  BEND.  WIS. 

Ifr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Memorial  Day  It  was  my  privilege  to  be 
in  West  Bend.  Wis.— a  beautiful  town 
Just  north  of  Milwaukee — to  participate 
In  the  ceremonies  there  In  honor  of 
America's  war  dead. 

I  have  attended  many,  many  such 
ceremonies,  as  have  all  other  Members 
of  the  Senate,  but  I  have  never  witnessed 
a  more  impressive  turnout  of  towns- 
people nor  a  more  sincere  and  eloquent 
expression  of  homage  to  the  thousands 
of  brave  Americans  who  have  given  their 
lives  for  their  country. 

Patriotism  is  not  Just  a  word  In  West 
Bend — as  Memorial  Day  In  this  lovely 
town  made  plain.  Indeed,  love  of  coun- 
try la  being  taught  In  West  Bend  to  hun- 
dreds of  children  and  adults  by  a  genuine 
community  participation  in  this  day  of 
dedication  to  our  war  dead. 

I  pay  tribute  today  to  the  fine  Ameri- 
cana of  this  lovely  Wisconsin  commu- 
nity and  the  superlative  cltywide  effort 
they  made  on  Memorial  Day,  1969. 


LIMITATION  OF  LAMB  IMPORTS 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
wUl  shortly  be  considering  an  amend- 
ment that  would  provide  for  a  limita- 
tion of  lamb  Imports  into  the  United 
States.  As  one  vitally  concerned  with 
both  the  area  of  meat  imports  as  a  whole 
and  the  well-being  of  the  domestic  Iamb 
and  sheep  industry  In  particular,  I  wish 
to  state  my  strong  support  fijr  this 
amendment  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

The  amendment  Is  certainly  reason- 
able because  It  provides  an  annual  cell- 
ing approximately  8  million  pounds 
above  the  average  annual  imports  for  the 
last  15  years— a  ceiling  that  will  certainly 
permit  countries  shipping  iamb  here  to 
enjoy  a  fair  share  of  our  market  without 
damaging  domestic  production.  Under 
the  formula  in  this  amendment,  a  growth 
of  lamb  Imports  would  also  be  permitted. 
The  American  lamb  producer  provides 
for  domestic  consumption  the  highest 
grade  and  quality  of  lamb  in  the  world. 
Unlike  the  frozen  imported  product,  do- 
mestic lamb  is  fresh,  chilled  meat, 
graded,  inspected,  and  processed  under 
exacting  regulations. 

It  Is  true  that  our  sheep  numbers  have 
gone  down  over  the  past  few  years,  not 
because  of  lessening  consumer  demand 
but  because  of  low  lamb  prices  commenc- 
ing in  the  early  1960's  as  well  as  rapid 
and  continuing  Increases  in  production 
costs;  namely,  taxes.  Increased  grazing 
fees,  and  higher  labor  costs.  These  costs 
alone  now  take  about  70  percent  of  the 
sales  dollar  before  any  charges  are  made 


for  equipment,  replacement,  and  man- 
agement. In  fact,  a  recent  study  by  the 
University  of  Wyoming  showed  that  in 
1968  many  Wyoming  sheep  producers 
were  making  a  return  on  their  equity  of 
only  1  to  IV^  percent  while  some  were 
operating  at  a  loss. 

At  the  present  levels  of  wholesale  prices 
for  lamb,  the  producers  now  has  an  op- 
portxmtty  for  improving  the  return  on  his 
Investment,  the  opportunity  to  make  a 
reasonable  pn^t.  to  expand  his  opera- 
tions, increase  his  flock  and  recover  the 
losses  In  numbers  that  started  In  the 
early  1960's.  Let  us  not  deny  the  domestic 
producer  this  opportimlty  by  permitting 
a  flooding  of  our  market  with  Imports, 
only  to  cause  a  price  drop  that  will  again 
discourage  domestic  producers. 

The  sheep  industry  is  a  vital  segment  of 
agrlciflture  in  our  semlarid  West  and 
Southwest.  It  provides  a  tax  base  vitally 
needed  to  support  local  and  State 
governments. 

Wool  is  also  an  Important  product  of 
the  sheep  industry  and  any  further  de- 
cline In  domestic  wool  production  places 
this  coimtry  In  a  vulnerable  position.  The 
United  States  needs  domestic  wool 
production. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  producer 
must  have  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
sell  his  product  based  on  his  costs  of  pro- 
duction. Competing  with  lower  labor 
costs  and  lower  production  costs  In  for- 
eign countries  is  impossible  without  rea- 
sonable control  of  imports.  This  amend- 
ment wlU  still  permit  foreign  countries 
a  fair  share  of  our  market. 

For  these  reasons,  I  strongly  support 
the  amendment  and  urge  its  adoption. 


BiANIPESTO  ON  SOUTHERN 
AFRICA 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  on  April 

16,  1969.  a  most  Important  document  was 
issued  at  the  Fifth  Summit  Conference 
of  East  and  Central  African  States,  meet- 
ing in  Lusaka,  Zambia. 

Just  a  little  over  a  year  ago  I  had  the 
privilege  of  visiting  most  of  the  nations 
represented  at  this  conference,  and  en- 
joyed long  and  productive  talks  with 
many  of  their  leaders.  Consequently  I 
was  pleased,  but  not  surprised,  when  the 
most  moderate  and  reaaonable  statement 
to  date  on  the  situation  in  Southern 
Africa  emerged  from  their  summit  meet- 
ing. 

This  "Manifesto  on  Southern  Africa" 
Is  no  less  than  a  reaffirmation  of  faith 
in  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  Indi- 
vidual. It  Is  a  statement  of  principle 
stressing  the  right  of  all  men  to  partici- 
pate in  making  the  laws  by  which  they 
are  governed.  And  It  Is  an  admission, 
which  we  would  do  well  to  accept  for  our 
own  country  as  well,  that  in  each  of  the 
signatory  states  "the  struggle  toward 
hiunan  brotherhood  and  unchallenged 
human  dignity  is  only  beginning." 

In  particular.  I  Invite  attention  to  the 
assertion  that  "all  peoples  who  have  made 
their  homes  In  the  coimtries  of  Southern 
Africa  are  Africans,  regardless  of  the 
color  of  their  skins."  The  signers  of  the 
manifesto  are  not  seeking  to  substitute 
domination  by  a  majority  for  rule  by 


a  minority;  they  want  only  an  environ- 
ment freed  frc«n  racism. 

Eachmf  the  territories  of  Southern 
Africa  4  dealt  with  Individually  in  the 
manlfestb.  In  particular,  the  emphasis  on 
negotiation  of  differences  should  be  of 
great  Interest  to  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  this  vital 
and  constructive  document  to  the  attri- 
tion of  Senators  and  to  all  other  Ameri- 
cans. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Ricoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mani- 
festo was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
I  From  tbe  New  York  Times,  May  3,  1989) 

MaNIFBSTO   on   SOUTHDUf    AnUCA 

(Issued  at  tbe  Fifth  Summit  Conference  ot 
East  and  Central  African  States,  April 
14-10,  1809,  Lusaka,  Zambia) 

1.  Wben  tbe  purpose  and  the  basis  of 
States'  International  policies  are  mlsunder* 
stood,  there  Is  Introduced  Into  the  world  a 
new  and  unnecessary  disharmony,  disagree- 
ments, conflicts  of  Interest,  or  different  as- 
sessments of  human  priorities,  which  pro- 
voke an  excess  of  tension  In  the  world,  and 
disastrously  divide  mankind,  at  a  time  wben 
utLlted  action  is  necessary  to  control  modem 
technology  and  put  It  to  the  service  of  man. 
It  Is  for  this  reason  that,  discovering  wide- 
spread misapprehension  of  our  attitudes  and 
purpoees  In  relation  to  Southern  Africa,  we 
the  leaders  of  East  and  Central  African 
States  meeting  In  Lusaka,  16th  April,  1969, 
have  agreed  to  Issue  this  Manifesto. 

2.  By  this  Manifesto  we  wish  to  make 
clear,  beyond  all  shadow  of  doubt,  our  ac- 
ceptance of  tbe  belief  that  all  men  are  equal, 
and  have  equal  rights  to  human  dignity  and 
respect,  regardless  of  colour,  race,  religion, 
or  sex.  We  believe  that  all  men  have  the 
right  and  tbe  duty  to  participate,  as  equal 
members  of  the  society.  In  their  own  govern- 
ment. We  do  not  accept  that  any  Individual 
or  group  has  any  right  to  govern  any  other 
group  of  sane  adults,  without  their  consent, 
and  we  affirm  that  only  the  people  of  a  so- 
ciety, acting  together  as  equals,  can  deter- 
mine what  Is,  for  them,  a  good  society  and 
a  good  social,  economic,  or  poUtlcal  organi- 
sation. 

3.  On  the  basis  of  these  beliefs  we  do  not 
accept  that  any  one  group  within  a  society 
has  the  right  to  rule  any  society  without 
the  continuing  consent  of  all  the  citizens. 
We  recognise  that  at  any  one  time  there  will 
be,  within  every  society,  failures  In  the  Im- 
plementation of  these  Ideals.  We  recognise 
that  for  the  sake  of  order  In  himian  affairs, 
there  may  be  transitional  arrangonents 
whUe  a  transformation  from  group  inequal- 
ities to  Individual  equality  is  being  effected. 
But  we  affirm  that  without  an  acceptance  of 
these  Ideals — without  a  commitment  to  these 
principles  of  human  equality  and  self-deter- 
mination— there  can  be  no  basis  for  peace 
and  Justice  In  the  world. 

4.  None  of  us  would  claim  that  within 
our  own  States  we  have  achieved  that  per- 
fect social,  economic  and  political  organisa- 
tion which  would  ensure  a  reasonable  stand- 
ard of  living  for  all  our  people  and  establish 
Individual  security  against  avoidable  hard- 
ship or  miscarriage  of  justice.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  acknowledge  that  within  our  own 
States  the  struggle  towards  human  brother- 
hood and  unchallenged  human  dignity  Is 
only  beginning.  It  Is  on  tbe  basis  of  our 
commitment  to  human  equality  and  human 
dignity,  not  on  the  basis  of  achieved  perfec- 
tion, that  we  take  our  stand  of  hoetlUty 
towards  the  colonialism  and  racial  discrim- 
ination which  Is  being  practiced  In  Southern 
Africa.  It  Is  on  the  basis  of  their  coounlt- 
ment  to  these  universal  principles  that  we 
appeal  to  other  members  of  tbe  human  race 
for  support. 
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5.  U  the  commitment  to  these  principles 
existed  among  the  States  holding  power  In 
southern  Africa,  any  disagreements  we 
mle^t  have  about  the  rate  of  implementa- 
aon,  or  about  Isolated  acts  of  policy,  would 
be  matters  affecting  only  our  Individual  re- 
latlonahlps  with  the  States  concerned.  If 
tbeee  oommltmenU  existed,  ovu  Statea  would 
not  be  Justified  in  the  expressed  and  active 
hostility  towards  the  regies  of  Southern 
Africa  such  as  we  have  proclaimed  and  con- 
tinue to  propagate. 

6.  The  truth  Is,  however,  that  In  Moaam- 
blque.  Angola,  BhodeaU,  South-Weat  Africa, 
and  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  there  la  an 
open  and  continued  denial  of  the  principles 
of  human  equality  and  national  self-deter- 
Bilnatlon.  This  Is  not  a  matter  of  failure  In 
tbe  Implementation  ot  accepted  human  prin- 
ciples. Tbe  effective  Administrations  In  all 
these  territories  are  not  struggling  towards 
these  difficult  goals.  They  are  fighting  the 
principles;  they  are  deUberately  organlzmg 
their  societies  so  as  to  try  to  deatroy  the 
bold  of  these  principles  In  the  nUnda  uf  men. 
It  Is  for  this  reason  that  we  believe  the  rest 
of  the  world  must  be  Interested.  For  the 
principle  of  human  equality,  and  all  that 
flows  from  It.  Is  either  universal  or  It  does 
not  exist.  The  dignity  of  all  men  Is  destroyed 
wben  the  manhood  of  any  human  being  Is 
denied. 

7.  Our  objectives  in  Southern  Africa  stem 
from  our  c(anmltmeQt  to  this  principle  of 
human  equality.  We  are  not  hostile  to  the 
Administrations  In  tbeee  States  because  they 
are  manned  and  controlled  by  white  people. 
We  are  hostile  to  them  because  they  are  sys- 
tems of  minority  control  which  exist  as  a 
result  of.  and  In  the  piirsuance  of,  doctrines 
of  human  Inequality.  What  we  are  working 
for  la  the  right  ot  self-determination  for  the 
people  of  thoae  territories.  We  are  working 
for  a  rule  In  these  countries  which  Is  based 
on  the  will  of  all  the  people,  and  In  accept- 
ance of  the  equality  of  every  citizen. 

8.  Our  stand  towards  Soutiiern  Africa  thus 
Involves  a  rejection  of  racialism,  not  a 
reversal  of  the  existing  racial  domination. 
We  beUeve  that  aU  the  peoples  who  have 
made  their  homes  In  the  countries  of  South- 
ern Africa  are  Africans,  regardlees  of  colour 
of  their  skins;  and  we  would  oppose  a  racial- 
ist majority  government  which  adopted  a 
phUoeophy  of  deliberate  and  permanent  dis- 
crimination between  Its  citizens  on  groxmds 
of  racial  origin.  We  are  not  talking  racialism 
when  we  reject  the  colonialism  and  apartheid 
policies  now  operating  In  those  areas;  we  are 
demanding  an  opportunity  for  all  the  people 
of  these  States,  working  together  as  equal  In- 
dividual citizens,  to  work  out  for  themselves 
the  Institutions  and  the  system  of  govern- 
ment imder  which  they  will,  by  general  con- 
sent, live  together  and  work  together  to  build 
a  harmonious  society. 

9.  As  an  aftermath  of  the  present  poUcles 
It  Is  likely  that  different  groups  within  these 
societies  will  be  self-conscious  and  fearful. 
The  Initial  poUtlcal  and  economic  organi- 
zations may  weU  take  account  of  these  fears, 
and  this  group  self-consciousness.  But  how 
this  is  to  be  done  must  be  a  matter  exclu- 
sively for  the  peoples  of  the  country  con- 
cerned, working  together.  No  other  nation 
will  have  a  right  to  interfere  In  such  affairs. 
All  that  the  rest  of  the  world  has  a  right  to 
demand  la  just  what  we  are  now  asserting — 
that  the  arrangements  within  any  State 
which  wishes  to  be  accepted  into  the  com- 
munity of  nations  must  be  based  on  an  ac- 
ceptance of  the  principles  of  human  dignity 
and  equality. 

10.  To  talk  of  tbe  liberation  of  Africa  U 
thus  to  say  two  things.  First,  that  the  peo- 
ples In  the  territories  still  under  colonial  r\ile 
shall  be  free  to  determine  for  themselves 
their  own  Institutions  of  self-government. 
Secondly,  that  the  IndlvlduaU  In  Southern 
Africa  shall  be  freed  from  an  environment 
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potooned  by  the  propaganda  of  racialism,  and 
given  an  opportunity  to  be  men — not  white 
men,  brown  men,  yellow  men,  or  black  men. 
11.  Thus  the  Uberation  of  Africa  for 
which  wa  are  stniggllng  doea  not  mean  a  re- 
verse racialism.  Nor  la  It  an  aspect  of  African 
Ti«r«»H^iiitn  As  far  as  we  are  concerned  tbe 
present  boundaries  of  the  States  of  Southern 
Africa  are  the  boimdarles  of  what  will  be 
tree  and  independent  African  States.  There  Is 
no  question  of  our  seeking  or  accepting  any 
alterations  to  our  own  boundaries  at  the  ex- 
pense of  tbeee  future  free  African  nations. 

la.  On  the  objective  of  Uberation  as  thus 
defined,  we  can  neither  surrender  nor  com- 
promise. We  have  always  preferred,  and  we 
still  prefer,  to  achieve  It  without  physical 
violence.  We  would  prefer  to  negotiate  rather 
than  destroy,  to  talk  rather  than  kill.  We  do 
not  advocate  violence;  we  advocate  an  end  to 
the  violence  against  hxmian  dignity  which  Is 
now  being  p«T)etrated  by  the  oppressors  of 
Africa.  If  peaceful  progress  to  emancipation 
were  passible,  or  If  changed  clrcvunstances 
were  to  make  It  poeslble  In  the  future,  we 
would  urge  our  brothers  In  the  resistance 
movements  to  vise  peaceful  methods  of 
struggle  even  at  the  coet  of  some  compromise 
on  the  timing  of  change.  But  while  peaceful 
progress  is  blocked  by  actions  of  those  at 
present  In  power  In  the  States  of  Southern 
Africa,  we  have  no  choice  but  to  give  to  the 
peoplee  of  those  territories  all  the  support  of 
which  we  are  capable  In  their  struggle  against 
their  oppressors.  This  Is  why  the  signatory 
states  participate  In  the  movement  for  the 
Uberation  of  Africa  under  the  aegis  of  the 
OrgaiUzation  of  African  Unity.  However,  the 
obstacle  to  change  Is  not  the  same  in  all  the 
countries  of  Southern  Africa,  and  It  foUows 
therefore,  that  the  possibility  of  continuing 
the  struggle  through  peaceful  means  varies 
from  one  country  to  another. 

13.  In  Mozambique  and  Angola,  and  In 
the  so-called  Portuguese  Oulnea,  the  basic 
p^blem  la  not  racialism  but  a  pretence  that 
Portugal  exists  In  Africa.  Portugal  Is  situated 
In  Euroi)e.  In  fact  that  It  Is  a  dictatorship  Is 
a  matter  for  the  Portuguese  to  settle.  But  no 
decree  of  the  Portuguese  dictator,  nor  legis- 
lation passed  by  any  ParUament  in  Portugal, 
can  make  Africa  part  of  Europe.  The  only 
thing  which  could  convert  a  part  of  Africa 
Into  a  constituent  unit  In  a  union  which 
also  Includes  a  European  State  wo\ild  be  the 
freely  expressed  wlU  of  the  people  of  that 
part  of  Africa.  There  Is  no  such  popular  will 
in  the  Portuguese  colonies.  On  the  contrary. 
In  the  absence  of  any  opportunity  to  nego- 
tiate a  road  to  freedom,  the  peoples  of  all 
three  territories  have  taken  up  arms  against 
the  colonial  power.  They  have  done  this  de- 
spite tbe  heavy  odds  against  them,  and  de- 
spite tbe  great  suffering  they  know  to  be 
Involved. 

14.  Portugal,  as  a  European  State,  has  nat- 
uraUy  Ite  own  alUes  m  the  context  of  the 
ideological  confUct  between  West  and  East. 
However,  In  our  context,  the  effect  of  this  U 
that  Portugal  la  enabled  to  use  her  resources 
to  ptuvue  the  moet  heinous  war  and  de- 
gradation of  man  In  Africa.  The  present  Man- 
ifesto must,  therefore,  lay  bare  the  fact  that 
the  tnhM"!"^"  commitment  of  Portugal  In 
Africa  and  her  ruthless  subjugation  of  the 
people  of  Moeamblque,  Angola  and  the  so- 
caUed  Portuguese  Guinea,  is  not  only  Irrele- 
vant to  the  Ideological  conflict  of  power- 
poUtics,  but  It  Is  also  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  poUcles,  the  phUosophles  and  the  doc- 
trines practised  by  her  Allies  in  the  conduct 
of  their  own  affairs  at  home.  The  people  of 
Moeamblque,  Angola,  and  Portuguese  Oulnea 
are  not  Interested  In  Commimlsm  or  Capital- 
ism; they  are  Intovsted  In  their  freedom. 
They  are  demanding  an  acceptance  of  the 
principles  of  Independence  cm  the  basis  of 
majority  rule,  and  for  many  years  they  called 
for  discussions  on  this  Issue.  Only  when  their 
demand   for  talks  was  continually  Ignored 


did  they  begin  to  fight.  Even  now,  if  Portugal 
should  change  her  poUcy  and  accept  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-determination,  we  would  urge 
the  Liberation  Movements 'to  desist  from 
thrtr  armed  stniggle  and  to  co-operate  In  the 
mechanics  of  a  peaceful  transfer  of  power 
from  Portugal  to  the  peoples  of  the  African 
terrltortes. 

16.  Hie  fact  that  many  Portuguese  dtt- 
zens  have  Immigrated  to  these  African 
coimtries  does  not  affect  this  issue.  Future 
immigration  poUcy  wUl  be  a  matter  for  the 
Independent  Governments  when  these  are 
established.  In  the  meantime,  we  would  urge 
the  Liberation  Movements  to  reiterate  their 
statements  that  all  those  Portuguese  people 
who  have  made  their  homes  In  Mozambique, 
Angola  or  Portuguese  Guinea,  and  who  are 
willing  to  give  their  future  loyalty  to  thoae 
states,  will  be  accepted  as  citizens.  And  an 
Independent  Mozambique,  Angola  or  Portu- 
guese Guinea  may  chooee  to  be  as  friendly 
with  Portugal  as  Brazil  Is.  That  would  be  the 
free  choice  of  a  free  people. 

16.  In  Rhodesia  the  situation  is  different 
Insofar  as  the  metxopoUtan  power  has  ac- 
knowledged the  colonial  status  of  the  terri- 
tory. Unfortunately,  however,  it  has  failed  to 
take  adequate  measures  to  re-assert  Its  au- 
thority against  the  minority  which  has  seized 
power  with  the  declared  Intention  of  main- 
taining white  domination.  The  matter  can- 
not rest  there.  Rhodesia,  like  the  rest  of 
Africa,  must  be  free,  and  Its  Independence 
must  be  on  the  basis  of  majority  rule.  If 
the  colonial  power  is  imwlUlng  or  imable  to 
effect  such  a  transfer  of  power  to  the  people, 
then  the  people  themselves  will  have  no  al- 
ternative but  to  capture  It  as  and  when  they 
can.  And  Africa  has  no  alternative  but  to 
support  them.  The  question  which  remains  In 
Rhodesia  is  therefore  whether  Britain  will 
re-assert  her  authority  In  Rhodesia  and  then 
negotiate  the  peaceful  progress  to  majority 
rule  before  Independence.  Insofar  as  Britain 
l3  wllUng  to  make  this  second  commitment. 
Africa  will  co-operate  In  her  attempts  to  re- 
assert her  authority.  This  Is  the  method  of 
progress  which  we  would  prefer;   It  could 
Involve  less  suffering  for  aU  the  peoples  of 
Rhodesia;  both  black  and  white.  But  until 
there  Is  some  firm  evidence  that  Britain  ac- 
cepts the  principles  of  Independence  on  the 
basis  of  majority  rule,  and  Is  prepared  to 
take  whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  make 
It  a  reaUty,  then  Africa  has  no  choice  but 
to  support  the  struggle  for  the  people's  free- 
dom by  whatever  means  are  open  to  her. 

17.  Just  as  a  settlement  of  the  Rhodeslan 
problem  with  a  minimum  of  violence  Is  a 
British    responsibility,    so    a    settlement    in 
South  West  Africa  vrtth  a  minimum  of  vio- 
lence Is  a  United  Nations  reeponslblUty.  By 
every  canon  of  International  law,  and  by  ev- 
ery precedent.  South  West  Africa  should  by 
now    have    been    a    sovereign,    Independent 
State  with  a  Government  based  on  majority 
rule.  South  West  Africa  was  a  German  colony 
vmUl  1919,  just  as  Tanganyika,  Rwanda  and 
Burundi,  Togoland,  and  Cameroon  were  Ger- 
man colonies.  It  was  a  matter  of  European 
politics  that  when  the  Mandatory  System 
was  established  after  Germany  had  been  de- 
feated, the  administration  of  South  West  Af- 
rica was  given  to  the  white  minority  Govern- 
ment of  South  Africa  whUe  the  other  ex- 
German  colonies  In  Africa  were  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  British,  Belgian,  or  French  Gov- 
ernments. After  the  Second  World  War  every 
mandated  territory  except  South  West  Africa 
was  converted  Into  a  Trusteeehlp  Territory 
and  has  subsequenUy  gained  Independence. 
South  Africa,  on  the  other  hand  has  pcrslst- 
entiy  refused  to  honour  even  the  Interna- 
tional obligation  It  accepted  In  1919,  and  has 
Increasingly  appUed  to  South  West  Africa  the 
^wv^iinrian     doctrincs    and    organization    of 
apartheid. 

18.  The  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
has  ruled  against  this  action  and  In  1966 
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tannliutt*d  tlM  M«zuUt«  uodar  which  south 
Airie*  bad  a  tegal  (mmU  for  Urn  oooupaUon 
■ad  domlnattoD  ot  South  Wait  Afrloa.  Tha 
Oanacml  AaMmbly  daelarad  ttiat  tha  tarrltory 
la  now  tha  dliaet  ra^woalbUlty  ot  tha  Unltad 
Nattona  and  Mt  up  an  ad  hoe  Oonunlttaa  to 
raoommand  practical  meana  by  which  South 
Waat  AMea  would  be  arimlnlatarad,  and  the 
paopla  aoablad  to  ezardaa  aaU-detarmlnatloD 
and  to  aehlara  Indepandanoa. 

19.  Nothing  could  be  clearer  than  thla  de- 
fltiloo — which  no  permanent  member  of  the 
Saexulty  Council  voted  agalnat.  Tat,  alnce 
that  time  no  effective  meaaxiraa  have  bean 
taken  to  esifocoa  It.  South  Weat  Africa  ra- 
malna  In  tha  dutchea  of  the  moat  ruthleaa 
minority  Oovammant  In  Africa.  Ita  people 
continue  to  be  oppreaaad  and  thoae  who  advo- 
cate even  peaceful  progreaa  to  Independence 
continue  to  be  pataaouted.  The  world  has  an 
obligation  to  use  Ita  strength  to  enforce  the 
dadalon  which  all  the  countries  cooperated 
In  making.  If  they  do  this  there  Is  hope  that 
tha  change  can  be  effected  without  great  vio- 
lence. If  they  fall,  then  sooner  or  later  the 
people  of  South  West  Africa  will  take  the  law 
Into  their  own  bands.  The  people  have  been 
patient  beyond  belief,  but  one  day  their  pa- 
tience will  be  exhausted.  Africa,  at  least,  will 
than  bkunable  to  deny  their  call  for  help. 
'30.  TH«  Union  of  South  Africa  la  Itaelf  an 
Independent  sovereign  State  and  a  Member 
of  the  United  Nations.  It  la  more  highly  de- 
veloped and  richer  than  any  other  nation  in 
AfMca.  On  every  legal  basis  Its  Internal  af- 
fairs are  a  matter  exclusively  for  the  people 
of  South  Africa.  Yet  the  purpose  of  law  la 
people  and  we  assert  that  the  actions  of  the 
South  African  Oovemment  are  such  that 
the  rest  of  the  world  has  a  responsibility  to 
take  seme  action  In  defense  of  humanity. 

ai.  There  la  one  thing  about  South  Afri- 
can oppression  which  distinguishes  It  from 
other  oppreaslve  regimes.  The  apartheid  pol- 
icy adopted   by  Its  Oovemment.   and  sup- 
ported to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  by  almost 
all  Ita  white  citizens,  Is  based  on  a  rejection 
of  man's  humanity.  A  position  of  privilege 
or  the  experience  of  oppression  In  the  South 
African  aoclety  depends  on  the  one  thing 
which  It  Is  beyond  the  power  of  any  man  to 
change.  It  depends  upon  a  man's  colour,  his 
parentage,  and  his  ancestors.  If  you  are  black 
you  cannot  escape  this  categorisation:   nor 
can  you  escape  It  If  you  are  white.  If  you  are 
a  black  millionaire  and  a  brilliant  political 
scientist,  you   are   still  subject  to  the  pass 
laws  and  still  excluded  from  political  activ- 
ity. If  you  are  white,  even  protests  against 
the  system  and  an  attempt  to  reject  segre- 
gation will  lead  you  only  to  the  segregation, 
and    the    comparative    comfort   of   a   white 
jail.  Beliefs,  ablUtles,  and  behaviour  are  all 
Irrelevant  to  a  man's  status:  everything  de- 
pends upon  race.  Manhood  is  irrelevant.  The 
whole  system  of  government  and  society  in 
South  Africa  la  based  on  the  denial  of  hu- 
man equality.  And  the  system  is  maintained 
by  a  ruthleaa  denial  of  the  human  rights  of 
tha  majority  of  the  population — and  thus. 
Inevitably  of  all. 

23.  These  things  are  known  and  are  regu- 
larly condemned  in  the  Councils  of  the 
United  Nations  and  elsewhere.  But  it  appears 
that  to  many  countrlea.  international  law 
takea  precedence  over  humanity;  therefore 
no  action  foUows  the  words.  Yet  even  if  In- 
ternational law  Is  held  to  exclude  active  as- 
sistance to  the  South  African  opponenta  of 
apartheid.  It  does  not  demand  that  the  com- 
fort and  support  of  human  and  commercial 
Intercoxirse  should  be  given  to  a  government 
which  rejecta  the  manhood  of  moat  of  hu- 
manity. South  Africa  should  be  excluded 
from  the  United  NaUons  Agencies,  and  even 
from  the  United  Nations  itself.  It  should  be 
ostradaed  by  the  world  community  until  It 
accepts  the  Implications  of  man's  common 
humanity.  It  ahould  ba  iaolated  from  world 


trade  patterns  and  left  to  be  self-sufllclant  If 
It  can.  The  South  African  Qovemment  can- 
not ba  allowed  both  to  reject  the  very  con- 
cept of  mankind's  unity  and  to  benefit  by 
the  strength  given  through  friendly  interna- 
tional relations.  And  certainly  Africa  cannot 
acquleace  In  the  maintenance  of  the  present 
policies  against  people  of  African   descent. 

33.  The  slgnatorlaa  of  thU  Manlfeato  as- 
sert that  the  vaUdlty  of  the  principles  of 
human  equality  and  dignity  extend  to  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  Juat  aa  they  extend  to 
the  colonial  terrltorlea  at  Southern  Africa. 
Before  a  baals  for  peaceful  development  can 
be  establlahed  in  this  continent,  these  prln- 
dplea  must  be  acknowledged  by  every  nation, 
and  In  every  State  there  must  ba  a  delib- 
erate attampt  to  implement  tham. 

«M.  We  re-afllrm  our  commitment  to  theae 
prlnclplea  of  human  equality  and  hunian 
dignity,  and  to  the  doctrlnea  of  salf-deter- 
minatlon  and  non-racialism.  We  shall  work 
for  their  expansion  within  our  natlona  and 
throughout  the  continent  of  Africa. 

Sponaored  by:  Vernon  J.  Mwaanga,  Perma- 
nent Repreaentatlve  of  the  Republic  of  Zam- 
bia to  the  United  NaUons. 


SERIOUS  PESTICIDE  POLLUTION 
POUND  IN  NATION'S  RIVERS  AND 
LAKES 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  releasing  the  results  of  a  2-year  na- 
tional pesticide  study  which  found  DDT 
in  584  of  590  samples  of  fish  taken  from 
45  rivers  and  lakes  across  the  United 
States. 

This  study,  conducted  by  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife, 
confirms  that  there  Is  accelerating 
pollution  of  the  environment  by  hard 
pesticides  and  is  further  evidence  to  con- 
firm Rachel  Carson's  assertion  in  1963 
that  there  will  be  an  environmental 
disaster  unless  this  Is  quickly  brought 
under  control. 

The  study  results  show  DDT  ranging 
up  to  45.27  parts  per  million — p.pjn. — in 
whole  fish,  a  count  more  than  twice  as 
high  as  that  found-  In  Lake  Michigan 
Coho  salmon  seized  recently  by  the  UJ3. 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  as  being 
unfit  for  human  consumption,  and  nine 
times  higher  than  the  FDA  interim  tol- 
erance level  for  fish. 

These  accumulations  are  a  threat  to 
the  future  of  oiu-  fish  and  wildlife,  and 
have  ominous  implications  for  the  health 
of  man.  Pesticide  poisoning  has  already 
put  the  pereguine  falcon,  the  bald  eagle, 
and  certain  marine  life  on  the  verge  of 
extinction. 

I  have  sponsored  legislation  since  1966 
to  ban  the  Interstate  sale  and  shipment 
of  DDT  and  have  recently  proposed  a  per- 
manent National  Commission  on  Pesti- 
cides to  review,  monitor  and  research 
pesticides.  Sweden,  and  the  States  of 
Michigan  and  Arizona  have  already 
banned  DDT. 

The  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  find- 
ings are  quite  consistent  with  the  State- 
by-State  pesticide  survey  conducted  by 
my  ofDce.  At  least  a  dozen  States  have 
reported  pesticide  residues  in  fish  above 
the  Oovemment's  recommended  safe 
level  of  five  parts  per  million. 

The  Bureau  study  found  that  in  12  of 
the  44  lakes  and  rivers,  DDT  In  some  or 
all  of  the  fish  samples  reached  levels 


higher  than  the  5  parts  per  million  guide- 
line limit  set  recently  by  the  FDA  for 
fish.  Mean  DDT  levels  for  the  latest  sam- 
ples exceeded  this  limit  in  fish  taken  from 
eight  of  the  rivers  and  lakes. 

The  highest  DDT  coimts  were  found 
in  white  perch  taken  from  the  Delaware 
River  in  the  heavily  populated  northeast- 
em  United  States. 

The  study  also  found  dleldrln,  a  pesti- 
cide even  more  toxic  to  humans  than 
DDT,  in  fish  from  15  of  the  rivers  and 
lakes  reaching  levels  higher  than  the  0.3 
part  per  million  FDA  guideline  limit 
for  this  pesticide  In  fish. 

Dleldrln  was  highest  In  yellow  perch 
taken  from  the  Connecticut  River,  and 
high  In  Delaware  River  fish.  However, 
this  pesticide  was  also  at  hli^  levels  in 
a  number  of  rivers  throughout  the  South, 
as  was  DDT,  although  high  counts  were 
In  other  rivers  in  the  East,  Midwest,  and 
West  as  well. 

I  obtained  a  copy  of  the  study  after  a 
recent  formal  written  request  to  the  Bu- 
reau and  after  I  learned  the  report's 
basic  findings  from  Independent  sources. 
It  had  not  as  yet  been  made  public,  al- 
though plans  had  been  made  for  its  re- 
lease later. 

The  data  for  the  study  were  obtained 
from  fish  taken  at  50  monitoring  stations 
across  the  country  in  the  spring  and  fall 
of  1967  smd  1968.  The  fish  were  analyzed 
by  five  commercial  laboratories  and  the 
samples  for  the  fall  of  1967  and  tha 
spring  of  1968  were  cross-checked. 

The  major  conclusions  of  the  rQx>rt 
were  first  that  "there  are  a  number  of 
widely  scattered  waters  in  which  fish 
show  consistently  high  residues  of  DDT, 
dleldrln  and  other  organochlorine  insec- 
ticides." The  report  said  some  of  the  wa- 
ters are  In  agricultural  drainage  areas 
and  others  are  In  highly  industrialized 
areas. 

Second,  the  report  said  that  because  of 
considerable  variation  in  residue  levels 
in  different  samples,  "caution  should  be 
applied  In  using  said  Intrepretlng  these 
data."  The  report  urged  special  studies 
to  track  down  the  sources  of  the  pesti- 
cide contamination  and  resolve  differ- 
ences such  as  variations  in  fish  samples 
and  laboratory  results,  and  a  continua- 
tion of  the  monitoring  program. 

The  flsh  were  analjrzed  for  the  presence 
of  11  commonly  used  pesticides.  The  11 
,  all  are  toxic,  persistent  chlorinated  hy- 
drocarbon compoimds. 

In  addition  to  the  near  100-percent 
presence  of  DDT,  dleldrln  was  found  In 
75  percent  of  the  samples,  with  values 
ranging  upward  to  nearly  2  p.p.m.  Hep- 
tachlor  and/or  heptachlor  epoxide  were 
found  In  32  percent  of  the  samples,  in 
levels  ranging  to  more  than  0.1  p.p.m. 

Chlordane  residues  were  in  22  percent 
of  the  samples,  with  similar  levels.  Al- 
though the  concentrations  were  lower  for 
dleldrln,  the  heptachlors,  chlordane,  they 
are  significant  because  these  pestiddea 
are  even  more  toxic  than  DDT. 

The  rivers  or  lakes  where  DDT  counts 
reached  levels  in  flsh  higher  than  the  5 
p.p.m.  PDA  level  are:  the  Hudson  in  New 
York,  the  Delaware,  the  Cooper  In  South 
Carolina,  St.  Luclo  Canal  and  the  Apa- 
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laehloola  In  Florida,  the  Tomblgbee  in 
Alabama,  the  Rio  Orande  In  Texas,  Lake 
Ontario.  Lake  Michigan,  the  ArkaoBaa 
and  the  White  in  Arkansas,  and  the  Sac- 
ramento In  California. 

Rivers  or  lakes  when  dlddrln  counts 
reached  levels  In  flish  above  the  0,3  innn 
FDA  level  for  this  pesticide  are:  the  Con- 
necticut, the  Hudson,  the  Delaware,  the 
Savannah  In  Georgia,  the  Apalachlcola. 
the  Tomblgbee,  the  Rio  Orande,  Lake 
Ontario,  Lake  Huron,  the  nilnolfl  In  Illi- 
nois, the  Aricansas  and  the  White,  the 
Red  River  In  Minnesota,  the  San  Joaquin 
In  California,  and  the  Rogue  In  Oregon. 

The  study  showed  that  flsh  In  Lake  On- 
tario have  pesticide  levels  nearly  as  high 
as  those  in  Lake  Michigan.  Lake  Erie 
and  Lake  Superior  flndlngs  were  lowest 
of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  Lake  Huron 
flndlngs  were  In  the  middle. 

Species  frequently  used  for  the  sam- 
plings were  carp,  buffalo,  black  bass, 
channel  catflsh,  sunflsh,  yellow  perch, 
and  trout.  The  list  Includes  several  fish 
which  are  taken  for  sport  or  commer- 
cially and  are  popular  table  flsh.  Overall, 
62  species  were  Involved. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sum- 
mary of  the  Bureau's  findings  compiled 
by  my  office  and  the  Bureau's  rQX>rt  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Summary  of  high  DDT  and  dleldrln 
counts  from  tablea  in  Bureau  of  Sport  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife  report* : 

1.  High  levels  for  DDT  and  its  metabolites 
(above  the  6  part  per  million — ^ppm — 
interim  guideline  limit  for  whole  flsh  set 
recently  by  the  U.S.  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration) : 

Hudson  River:  Up  to  11.49  ppm  In  Large- 
mouth  bass:   up  to  14.40  ppm  In  Qoldflah. 

Delaware  River:  Up  to  9.87  ppm  In  White 
sucker;  up  to  6.59  ppm  In  Brown  bullhead 
(catfish):  up  to  4S.27  ppm  In  White  perch. 

Cooper  River  in  South  Carolina:  Up  to 
6.37  ppm  In  Largemouth  bass. 

St.  Luclo  Canal  in  Florida:  Up  to  7.36 
ppm  in  Channel  catflsh. 

I  Apalachlcola  River  in  Florida:  Up  to  6.04 
ppm  in  Channel  catfish. 
.  Tomblgbee  River  in  Alabama:  Up  to  16.63 
ppm  in  Carp;  up  to  6.36  ppm.  In  Carp 
sucker:  up  to  16.60  ppm  in  Striped  mullet; 
up  to  13.33  ppm  in  Largemouth  baas. 

Rio  Orande  River  In  Texas:  Up  to  18.17 
ppm  In  Blue  catflish. 

Lake  Ontario:  Up  to  7.89  ppm  In  Yellow 
perch:  up  to  11.79  ppm  In  White  perch;  up 
to  7.25  ppm  in  Rock  bass. 

Lake  Michigan:  Up  to  7.46  ppm  In 
Bloaters.  (Concentrations  of  up  to  19  ppm 
were  found  in  Lake  Michigan  Cpho  salmon 
seized  recently  by  the  FDA  as  unfit  for 
human  consiunption.) 

Arkansas  River  in  Arkansas:  Up  to  9.09 
ppm  in  Carp;  up  to  6.81  ppm  in  Smallmouth 
Buffalo  (sucker). 

White  River  in  Arkansas:  Up  to  6.73  ppm 
in  Bigmouth  buffalo  (sucker);  up  to  7.75 
ppm  in  Channel  catflsh. 

Sacramento  River  In  California:  Up  to 
7.23  ppm  In  Carp;  up  to  9.11  ppm  In  Large- 
mouth bass. 

2.  High  levels  for  dleldrln  (above  the  3 


*  The  counts  often  vary  between  group 
samplings  of  flah  at  a  station.  Thus,  the 
levels  do  not  neceasarUy  represent  conalatent 
flndlngs  for  a  number  of  samplings  at  a 
location. 


ppm  guideline  limit  for  aafety  aet  by  the 
n>A  for  this  more  toxic  pesttetda) : 

Connecticut  River:  Vp  to  1.68  ppm  In 
White  catfish;  up  to  1.94  ppm  in  Yellow 
perch;  up  to  1.21  In  White  pexch. 

Hudson  River:  Up  to  .38  ppm  in  Ooldfiah. 

Delaware  River:  Up  to  .86  ppm  in  White 
sucker:  up  to  .89  ppm  In  Brown  bullhead 
(catfiah);  up  to  1.34  ppm  In  White  perch. 

Savannah  River  In  Oeorgla:  Up  to  .03 
ppm  In  Carp;  up  to  1.37  ppm  In  Striped 
muUet. 

Apalachlcola  River  In  Florida:  Up  to  .45 
ppm  In  Large  mouth  baaa. 

Tomblgbee  Rlvo'  In  Alabama:  Up  to  .48 
ppm  In  Carp  sucker;  up  to  1.36  ppm  In 
Striped  mullet. 

Rio  Orande  River  In  Texas:  Up  to  .48  ppm 
In  Channel  catflah. 

Lake  Ontario:  Up  to  .50  ppm  In  White 
perch. 

Lake  Huron:  Up  to  .60  ppm  In  Channel 
catfish. 

Illinois  River  In  nilnolB:  Up  to  .80  ppm 
In  Carp;  up  to  JM  ppm  In  Bigmouth  buffalo 
(sucker);  up  to  .38  ppm  In  ChaJinel  cat- 
flsh; up  to  .30  ppm  In  Black  bullhead  (cat- 
flsh). 

Arkansas  River  In  Arkansas:  Up  to  .40  ppm 
In  Flathead  catflah. 

White  River  In  Arkansas:  Up  to  .34  ppm 
In  Carp. 

Red  River  In  Minnesota:  Up  to  .87  ppm  in 
Channel  catflsh. 

San  Joaquin  River  in  California:  Up  to  .31 
ppm  In  Channel  catflsh;  up  to  .39  In  Black 
crapple  (just  short  of  the  tolerance  limit) . 

Rogue  River  In  Oregon:  Up  to  .53  ppm 
In  Carp;  up  to  .44  ppm  In  Largescale 
sucker. 

National    PEsncmx    Monitoring   Pbogiam: 
OaoAKocHLORim  iNSKcncnE  Rxsmuzs  ik 

FiSB 

(By  CroeweU  Henderson,^  Wendell  L.  John- 
son.* and  Anthony  Inglls  *) 

ABSTRACT 

As  a  part  of  the  National  Pesticide  Moni- 
toring Program,  flsh  were  collected  from  60 
sampling  stations  located  In  the  Oreat  Lakes 
and  in  major  river  basins  throughout  the 
United  States.  Three  composite  samples,  con- 
sisting of  flve  adult  flsh  of  each  of  three 
species,  were  collected  at  all  stations  during 
the  spring  and  fall  of  1967  and  1968.  The 
composite  whole  flsh  samples  were  analyzed 
by  commercial  laboratories  for  residues  of 
eleven  organochlorine  insecticides.  DDT  and/ 
or  metabolites  were  found  in  584  of  the  690 
composite  samples,  with  values  ranging  to  46 
ppm  (mg/kg  wet  weight,  whole  flsh).  Dlel- 
drln was  foimd  In  76%  of  the  samples,  with 
values  ranging  upward  to  nearly  2  ppm.  Other 
organochlorine  insecticide  residues  were 
fotind  in  fewer  samples,  but  some  had  fairly 
high  residue  levels.  Relatively  high  residues 
of  DDT  and  metabollties,  dleldrln,  hepta- 
chlor, epoxide  and  chlordane  were  found  con- 
sistently during  all  sampling  periods  at  some 
stations. 

INTRODtTCTIOH 

In  the  President's  Science  Advisory  Com- 
mittee report,  "Use  of  Pesticides,"  (19)  one 
of  the  recommendations  was  that  various 
Oovemment  agencies  "Cooperate  ...  to  de- 
velop a  continuing  network  to  monitor  pes- 
ticide residues  In  air,  water,  soU,  man,  wUd- 
llfe  and  flsh."  To  Implement  this  recom- 
mendation, the  Federal  Conmilttee  on  Pest 
Control  estabUshed  a  subcommittee  to  de- 
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velop  and   carry  out  monitoring  progmam 
and  objectives. 

"The  objectives  of  the  National  Peetlclds 
Monitoring  Program  are:  (1)  a  continuing 
nationwide  assessment  of  the  general  levels 
of  pesticide  residues  In  the  environment, 
and  (2)  the  location  of  possible  problem 
areas  vrlthln  specific  segments  of  the  en- 
vironment. 

"These  objectives  are  to  be  attained  by 
sampling  all  elements  of  the  environment 
on  a  nationwide  basis.  Sampling  systems  will 
be  designed  to  represent  the  national  picture 
as  well  as  the  major  categories  of  environ- 
ment VTlthln  the  United  States.  Data  will  be 
coUected  so  that  for  each  category,  both 
the  mean  levels  and  the  range  of  variation 
can  be  determined.  Sampling  will  be  repeated 
at  appropriate  Intervals  so  that  real  trends 
in  levels  of  pesticide  residues  can  ba 
detected. 

"Possible  problem  areas  will  be  located  ■ 
where  the  survey  data  indicate  the  concen- 
tration of  a  pesticide  has  developed  above 
the  general  level  or  where  there  Is  an  In- 
creasing concentration  over  a  period  of 
time."  • 

The  flsh  monitoring  program  was  initiated 
by  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life In  the  spring  of  1967.  The  procedures 
described  In  some  detail  by  Johnson  et  al. 
(13)  were  followed  as  closely  as  possible. 

This  report  contains  data  on  organochlo- 
rine insecticide  residues  In  fish  at  50  na- 
tionwide sampling  stations  during  the  spring 
(April,  May)  and  fall  (October,  November) 
of  1967  and  1968. 

METHODS 

Location  of  Sampling  Stations:  Flsh 
sampling  stations  were  located  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  coincide  with  those  described  by 
Johnson  et  al.  (12).  These  stations,  num- 
bered 1  to  50  corresponding  in  consecutive 
order  to  nimibers  100045  to  100094  listed  In 
the  PCPC  Catalog  of  Federal  Pesticide  Mon- 
itoring AcUvitles  (7).  Stations  were  located 
In  the  Oreat  Lakes  and  in  major  river  sys- 
tems throughout  the  United  States  (Figure 
1),  aU  near  locations  where  water  Is  mon- 
itored by  other  participants  In  the  National 
Monitoring  Program  (4,  9,  22).  Specific  lo- 
cations are  listed  in  Table  4.  Many  statlona 
were  located  near  Bureau  of  Sport  Plsherlee 
and  Wildlife  facilities  where  assistance  could 
be  obtained  In  coUectlng  fish. 

Flsh  CoUectlons:  It  was  realized  Initially 
that  the  same  fish  species  could  not  be 
sampled  at  all  stations.  Instructions  were 
Issued  to  field  personnel  to  collect  composite 
samples  of  each  of  three  species  at  each 
station,  preferably  from  a  list  of  Indicator 
species  near  the  top  of  the  food  chain — 
carp,  buffalo,  black  bass,  channel  catfish, 
green  eunfish,  yellow  perch,  rainbow  trout 
and  squawfish.  Because  of  some  difficulty  In 
obtaining  preferred  species,  the  list  waa  ex- 
panded to  include  suckers,  other  catfish, 
other  trout,  etc.  Species  were  to  ^eNgelected 
that  could  more  than  likely  be  obtained  dur- 
ing each  successive  sampling  period  (e.g., 
spring  and  fall).  Each  composite  would  con- 
sist of  five  uniform  size  adult  flsh  of  the  same 
species.  Three  composites,  preferably  the 
same  three  species,  would  be  collected  each 
spring  (April,  May)  and  fall  (October, 
November)  at  each  of  the  60  stations. 

Flsh  were  coUected  by  various  means,  in- 
cluding seines,  gill  nets,  traps,  hook  and  line, 
electroflshlng,  etc.,  and  some  were  purchased 
from  conmierdal  fishermen.  The  only  method 
not  permitted  was  the  xise  of  flsh  toxicants  or 
other  chemicals  to  avoid  possible  lnterfer> 
ence  with  the  residue  analyses. 

CoUectlon  were  made  by  a  large  number  of 


*  Adopted  by  the  Pesticide  Monitoring 
Subcommittee  at  Ita  63nd  meeting  on  No- 
vember 21,  1968. 
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taOMOaaia,  without  vboM  hdp  tbte  pro- 
grun  woxild  have  been  lmpoaalbl«.  Wlill«  tb« 
procram  wm  ■pavhMdad  in  th*  TsrUnia 
BoTMu  of  Sport  FUbarlM  and  WUdllf* 
i«0oa«  by  tb«  DlTtaloa  of  Ptabary  SmtIom. 
oth«r  dlTlalooa  alao  parUdpatad  In  tha  (laid 
ooUaetlng.  Stata  flah  and  gama  paraonnal 
alao  awltfad  graatly  In  making  many  ooUae- 
tiona. 

■aali  eompoatta  aunpla  (flra  vbola  flib) 
waa  wrappad  aaparataly  In  ahimlnuin  fall. 
CKaan,  packad  la  dry  lea  and  tha  tltraa  oom- 
poattaa  from  aaeh  •tatlon  ahlppad  immadl- 
ataly  by  air  atpr—  to  oommarotal  labora- 
torlaa  for  organoehJorlna  Inaaetlclda  analyala.* 
Acoompanylng  tha  abtpmant  waa  a  liganri 
■bowUtff  location,  date  eoUaeted.  nama  of  ool- 
laotor,  matbod  of  eoUaettng.  apadaa  of  flah 
and  tba  langtb.  valglit  and  aatlmatad  aga  of 
meh  flab  in  aach  eompoalte  aampla.  Labora- 
torlea  ware  notified  by  telephone  or  telegraph 
approslmately  when  tba  tblpment  would 
arrlTe. 

Laboratory  Analyala:  Plye  commercial  lab- 
oratorlaa  In  vartoua  Mctlona  of  the  United 
Stetae  participated  In  the  realdue  bthIjw 
during  one  or  more  of  tbe  four  sampling  pa- 
rloda.  Tbeae  laboratorlea  ara  dealgnatad  by 
latter  code  A,  B.  c,  D,  and  B  throughout  **>*» 
raport.  Kltlally,  it  waa  ballarad  that  tba  uaa 
of^aaetlddCUy  located  laboratorlea  would  as- 
padlte  delivery  and  analyala  of  eamplea.  Lab- 
oratorlea selected  had  been  uaed  prevloualy 
for  peattdde  residue  aaalysaa  by  other  Bureau 
of  Sport  Plaberlea  and  Wildlife  divisions  with 
apparenUy  aatlafactory  raaulte.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  croea-cbecka  of  samples  between 
laboratories  wotUd  show  up  any  major  dlffer- 
encea  or  dlscrepanclea  and  poealbly  oorreo- 
tlons  could  be  made,  if  neoaaaary. 

When  arrangementa  were  nuKto  with  lab- 
oratories for  residua  ai^yaes,  they  were 
notified  as  to  tbe  apprownate  number  of 
samples  and  approximate  dates  they  would 
ba  recelTad.  Tbay  ware  requeated  to  analyze 
each  eompoalte  sample  (usually  five  whole 
flah)  for  eleven  organochlorlne  Insectlddee — 
DDE.  TDE.  DDT.  dleldrln,  aldrtn.  endrtne.  lin- 
dane, heptachior.  heptachlor  epoxide,  chlor- 
dane  and  tcocaphene.  It  waa  believed  that 
tbeee  were  the  moat  stgnlflcant  peatlctdes 
with  regard  to  residues  In  flah.  Res\ilte  were 
to  be  reported  as  ppm  (mg/kg)  wet  weight, 
whole  flah.  No  particular  matbod  of  analyala 
was  specified. 

All  laboratorlas  used  similar  preparation 
teohnlques  which  consisted  of  grinding, 
homogenizing  and  ualng  standard  quarter- 
ing technlquaa  to  obtain  representetlve  sam- 
ples for  analysts.  BxtraoUon.  partitioning, 
cleanup,  columns  used.  InstrumenU  used, 
and  operating  condlUons  varied  somewhat 
between  laboratorlea. 

Complete  details  of  methodology  were  not 
available  from  all  of  the  laboratortee  and 
thus  are  not  presented  here.  Laboratories 
A  and  B  stated  that  they  were  using  the 
method  published  by  the  tJ  S.  Public  Health 
Sarvlce  "Guide  to  tha  Analysis  of  Peatlclde 
Raslduea"  (21)  with  minor  modifications. 
Laboratories  C,  D  and  E  steted  that  they  were 
ualng  methods  adapted  from  the  FDA  ana- 
lytical manual.  Barry  et  al.  (3) . 

Laboratories  A.  B  and  C  conducted  the 
analyses  on  the  spring  and  fall  1987  samples: 
Laboratories  C.  D  and  S  on  the  spring  1988 
samples:  and  Laboratory  C  analysed  all  of 
the  fall  1908  samples. 


Laboratory  oroaa-checka  wwa  oonduotad  on 
the  fall  of  1987  and  spring  19M  aamplea.  One 
laboratory  prepared  tan  regular  oompoalte 
samplaa  and  sent  subaamplaa  of  the  flab 
homoganAte  to  each  of  tbe  other  participat- 
ing laboratorlea  for  realdue  analyaes.  Lab- 
oratottaa  A.  B.  C.  D.  and  S  parUclpatod  In  tba 
fall  1867  croaa-obacks  and  Laboratcrlaa  C, 
D,  S.  F.  and  O  In  tba  spring  1968  eroaa-ebaoks. 
Laboratorlaa  F  and  O  ware  Bureau  of  Sport 
Flabanaa  and  WUdUfe  laborMortaa  wblcb  did 
not  participate  In  tba-  regular  monitoring 
program  but  only  In  tba  laboratory  eroaa- 
obaeka. 


•Dxirtng  the  spring  and  fall.  1967  and  the 
spring  1968  collections,  the  brain  was  dis- 
sected from  each  fish,  packaged  In  a  separate 
vial,  frozen,  and  shipped  in  dry  Ice  to  labora- 
tories for  brain  choUnesterase  determination. 
The  ChoUnesterase  date  are  not  Included  In 
this  raport.  but  may  be  reported  separately 
at  a  later  date. 


Flab  CoUeotlona:  Mora  dlflkmlty  waa  an- 
oountarad  than  had  been  antldpatad  In  col- 
lecting tha  aama  speetea  at  flab  at  a  particular 
steUon  during  all  sampling  partoda.  Only  at 
9  stetlons  ware  tba  same  tbraa  q>aolaa  col- 
lected during  all  four  sampling  periods.  Two 
of  the  same  species  were  collected  at  an  ad- 
ditional 1 1  stetlons  and  one  at  an  additional 
31  stetlons.  Thus  41  of  the  SO  stetlons  had 
at  least  one  spedea  ooUeetad  during  aU 
perloda. 

Alaa,  more  spedea  were  collected  than  bad 
been  antldpatad.  There  were  62  spedea  In 
the  500  eompoalte  samplsa.  However,  of  tbeaa, 
31  spedea  were  collected  at  only  one  station. 
13  at  two  stetlons  and  an  additional  6  at 
only  three  of  tbe  50  stetlons.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  spades  or  genera  were  repre- 
sented at  many  stetlons.  A  totel  of  97  samples 
of  carp  was  collected  at  34  stetlons.  106 
samples  of  catflah  at  31  stetlons.  Ill  samplea 
of  suckers  at  36  stetlons  and  61  samples  of 
black  baaa  at  33  steUons.  A  list  of  spedea 
collected  la  shown  In  Table  1.  Common  and 
sdentlfic  namea  are  those  specified  by  tbe 
American  Flaberlea  Sodety  ( I ) .  Code  letters 
are  Induded  In  this  table  In  order  to  Identify 
tbe  spedea  In  Table  4. 

Much  of  the  variation  In  spades  collected 
and  the  number  of  fish  In  a  oompodte  sam- 
ple was  In  the  first  (spring  1967)  collection. 
Apparently.  Initial  Instructions  to  tbe  field 
collectors  were  not  adequate,  as  much  more 
uniformity  was  obtained  In  later  collections. 
In  the  future.  It  Is  believed  that  at  least  two 
and  poaalbly  three  spedea  can  be  collected 
conalatently  at  a  stetlon.  and  collection  of 
tbe  same  species  would  be  expedited  If  sam- 
ples were  taken  only  In  the  fall. 

Laboratory  Cross-checks:  The  reaulte  of 
the  fall.  1967  laboratory  croea-checks  are 
shown  In  Table  3.  It  Is  apparent  that  there 
are  Inconsistencies  In  the  resulte  reported  by 
different  laboratorlea  on  subsamples  of  the 
same  homogenate.  One  laboratory  (A)  found 
relatively  low  levels  of  DDT  and  Ite  me- 
tabolites, and  little  or  no  residues  of  other 
pestlddes.  Laboratory  B  reported  somewhat 
higher  valuea.  but  the  abnormal  DDT /DDE  + 
DDT  +  TDK)  raUoa  In  many  samples  make 
some  of  their  resulta  open  to  question.  DDT 
resuIU  for  Laboratories  C.  D.  and  E  were  In 
fair  agreement  In  most  samplea:  however. 
Laboratory  D  did  not  differentiate  among 
members  of  the  DDT  complex.  Some  high 
aldrln  valuea  reported  by  Laboratorlea  D 
and  E.  and  the  high  toxaphene  valuea  by 
laboratory  D  might  also  be  questioned. 

Actually  only  Laboratories  A.  B.  and  C 
participated  In  the  regular  sampling  pro- 
gram during  the  spring  and  fall  of  1967.  The 
date  on  the  cross-check  samples  were  not 
adequate  to  attempt  any  correctloxu  In  tbe 
regular  sampling  date.  However,  as  tbe  date 
for  Laboratorlea  C.  D.  and  E  appeared  more 
com[>arable.  tbeae  hiboratorlea  were  selected 
to  conduct  analyses  on  the  regular  spring 
1968  collections. 

The  spring  1968  cross-checks  (Table  3) 
appear  more  consistent  than  was  found  In 
the  previous  cross-checks:  however,  some  In- 
consistencies   remained.    Laboratory    B    re- 


ported lower  and  Laboratory  F  blgbar  rasults 
for  the  DDT  oomplaz  tban  tba  otbar  labora- 
tories. Laborstory  O  reported  higher  dleldrln 
reaulte  and  lAboratorlea  D  and  B  higher 
aldrln  reaulte  on  some  samplea.  Laboratory 
F  did  not  find  residues  other  than  DDT  In 
any  samplaa.  Only  Laboratorlaa  C.  D.  and  B 
partldpatad  In  tba  regular  spring  1968  aam- 
pUng  program.  "Rie  date  from  tbe  croaa- 
check  samples  still  did  not  ]u«tlfy  a  oorrao- 
tlon  factor  for  the  regular  samplea;  however. 
It  did  point  out  poaalble  plaoee  to  look  for 
Inonnslstandaa.  Aa  there  were  still  uncer- 
talntlae  regarding  tbe  data,  only  one  labora- 
tory waa  used  for  analysis  at  tba  faU  1868 
samplea. 

Realdue  Lerela  In  Flab:  Basulta  of  raaldue 
analyaea  for  1 1  organoehlorlna  Inaeottddea  at 
tbe  50  sampling  stetlons  ara  shown  In  Table 
4.  Baaulte  are  reported  as  ppm  (milligrams 
par  kilogram)  wet  weight,  whole  fish.  Also 
shown  are  stetlon  locations,  date  collected, 
spedes  of  flah  (see  code — Table  1) .  the  num- 
ber of  flsh,  and  the  average  length  and 
weight  of  all  fish  In  the  composite.  When  In- 
terpreting these  data,  consideration  must 
ba  given  to  laboratory  differences  as  shown 
In  croaa-cback  samplea.  and  to  possible  vari- 
ations In  spedaa  and  sice  of  flsh,  seasonal 
variation,  etc. 

It  la  Interesting  to  note  that  ragardleaa  of 
tbe  laboratory  conducting  the  analyses  or 
tha  spaclea  collected,  some  stetlons  were 
consistently  high  or  low  In  residues  com- 
pared with  other  stetlons  during  aU  sam- 
pling periods. 

DDT  and  metabolites  were  found  In  all  but 
6  of  tbe  680  composite  samples  examined. 
Five  of  thoee  without  DDT  were  at  SteUon 
50  In  Alaska.  Total  DDT  residue  levels  ranged 
up  to  46  ppm  and  were  consistently  above 
1.0  ppm  (mean  levels  1.0-16.0  ppm)  at  Sta- 
ttons  3,  4,  18,  30,  31,  and  39  during  all  sam- 
pling periods  and  also  above  this  level  at 
Stetlons  3.  24.  38.  44.  and  48  during  three  of 
the  four  sampling  periods.  The  latest  data 
(October  1968)  show  DDT  residues  at  three 
other  stetlons  at  comparatively  high  levels. 
Values  reported  from  Stations  14,  16,  and  30 
exceeded  5  ppm. 

Dleldrln  residues  were  reported  In  approxi- 
mately 75%  of  all  samples  analyzed.  Values 
of  Individual  composite  samples  ranged  up- 
ward to  a  maximum  of  1.94  ppm.  Mean  values 
above  O.l  ppm  were  reported  from  four  sam- 
pling SteUons  (Ste.  2.  4.  26,  31)  during  three 
of  the  four  sampling  periods.  Values  exceed- 
ing 0.1  ppm  were  also  reported  In  the  spring 
and  fall  1968  from  Stations  10,  14.  34,  and 
40. 

Aldrln  residues  were  not  reported  con- 
sistently from  any  station  during  all  sam- 
pling periods.  A  few  scattered  values  greater 
than  0.1  ppm  were  reported  In  the  spring, 
1968  samples.  However,  practically  all  of 
these  were  reported  from  one  laboratory 
which  had  also  reported  relatively  high 
values  in  the  laboratory  cross-checks. 

Bndrln  was  reported  consistently  In  sam- 
plea from  only  three  stetlons  (Ste.  15,  28. 
and  30)  and  then  at  relatively  low  levels 
(<0.1  ppm).  A  few  scattered  higher  values 
were  reported  from  several  other  stetlons  but 
usually  represented  only  one  or  two  com- 
posite samples. 

Some  lindane  realdues  were  found  In  16% 
of  the  totel  samplea:  however,  levels  were 
usually  less  than  0.1  ppm.  While  reported 
from  a  fairly  large  number  of  samples,  lin- 
dane was  not  found  conslstenUy  at  any  sta- 
tions during  all  sampling  periods. 

Next  to  DDT  and  dleldrln.  heptachlor 
and/or  heptachlor  epoxide  were  found  In  the 
largest  number  of  samples.  33%  of  the  590 
samples  examined.  Residues  were  found  con- 
sistently during  different  sampling  periods  at 
a  number  of  stations  and  at  levels  greater 
than  0.1  at  SteUons  2.  3.  18,  and  24. 
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Oblordana  realdaaa  wore  alao  reportad  from 
a  fairly  large  nuxdber  of  aamplaa,  38%  ot  tba 
total,  with  soma  samplaa  containing  rala- 
Uvaly  high  levaU.  While  lower  levala  were  re- 
ported oonsUtantly  during  aU  sampling  pe- 
riods from  several  stationa,  leveU  greater  than 
0.1  ppm  were  reported  from  SteUon  36  dur- 
ing three  of  the  four  sampling  periods. 
mscuBtnoif 
Wblle  tbare  are  variations  In  reaulte  from 
different  laboratorlea,  poaalble  dlfleienoea  In 
nsldue  levels  In  various  spedea  of  flib,  and 
in  individuals  within  a  spedea,  tbeee  date 
(Table  4)  show  some  waters  with  flab  oon- 
alstently  high  In  DDT,  dleldrln  and  seme 
other  organochlorlne  InsecUddea.  Recently, 
tbe  Fted  and  Drug  Administration  baa  an- 
nounced an  interim  guideline  of  6  ppm  total 
DDT  (including  derlvaUvee)  reeiduee  in  0sb 
shipped  m  Interstate  commerce,  pending  re- 
view by  an  appointed  commission  (30).  The 
Uteat  date  reported  by  this  monitoring  study 
in  faU  1968  (Table  4)  show  that  mean  DDT 
levels  In  whole  fish  exceed  this  level  at  8  of 
the  60  monitoring  stations.  Alao  some  of  the 
DDT,  dleldrln  and  other  organochlorlne  In- 
secticide realduea  are  considerably  higher 
than  those  established  by  the  FDA  for  milk, 
meat,  frulte.  vegetables  and  other  food  and 
feed  crops  ( 18) .  FDA  tolerances  for  meat  are 
on  a  fat  basis  while  the  resulte  reported  here 
are  on  a  whole  flsh  basis.  If  theee  reaulte 
were  reported  as  residues  In  fat,  the  levels 
shown  would  be  roughly  tenfold  higher. 
Much  accumulation  of  these  residues  may  be 
In  portions  of  the  flsh  not  normally  con- 
sumed by  humans,  but  which  are  consumed 
by  and  might  be  hazardous  to  flsh-eatlng 
birds  and  other  animals. 

The  date  (Table  4)  are  preeented  in  a 
manner  that  can  be  interpreted  wblle  taking 
Into  consideration  the  above  varlattona.  A 
major  value  of  the  data  may  l>e  to  point  out 
possible  problem  areas  where  special  studies 
are  needed  and  to  serve  aa  a  base  for  such 
studies.  Some  of  Ite  utility  might  be  lost  if 
stunmarlea  only  were  presented. 

VarlaUon  Among  Laboratorlee:  It  is  obvi- 
ous from  the  croes-Checka  (Tables  2  and  8) 
that  there  are  dlfferencee  in  realdue  resiilte 
reported  by  different  laboratorlea.  However, 
an  examination  of  the  overall  date  (Table  4) 
does  not  reveal  differences  as  extensive  as 
thoee  shown  In  the  laboratory  cross-checks. 
The  reasons  for  tbla  are  not  definitely  known. 
Some  differences  might  be  aeooimted  for  by 
Incomplete  honaogenlzaUon  of  samples  of 
whole  flsh.  so  that  fat,  stomach  contente,  etc., 
were  not  equally  divided  In  subsamples  dis- 
tributed to  different  laboratorlee.  However, 
consistently  high  or  low  reaulte  from  tbe 
same  laboratory  would  indicate  other  reasons. 
These  could  Indude  incomplete  extraction, 
partlttoning,  deanup,  instrument  perform- 
ance and  InterpreteUon. 

It  appears  that  each  laboratory  uses  a  ref- 
erenced procedure  but  with  Ite  own  modlfl- 
caUons.  Eiach  luually  considers  Ite  method 
the  beet  and  Ite  resulte  accurate.  Who  is  to 
say  which  of  the  laboratory  reeulte  preeented 
here  most  nearly  represente  the  actual  pic- 
ture? It  Is  certainly  neceeaaxy  to  use  different 
laboratorlee  for  various  Federal  and  State 
monitoring  programs.  Standardisatton  o< 
proceduree  for  a  parUcular  substrate  Is  man- 
datory If  resulte  are  to  be  comparable  (see 
Editorial  by  Yobs,  23).  In  a  study  such  as 
tbls,  it  may  be  necessary  to  use  only  one 
laboratory,  eepeclaUy  to  determine  yearly 
trends,  until  such  standardization  Is  affected. 
VarlaUon  in  Residue  Levels  In  Flsh:  Fol- 
lowing the  large  scale  use  of  DDT  and  other 
organochlorlne  InsecUddea  and  the  develop- 
ment of  suitable  analytical  methods  and 
tools  in  tbe  late  1950's  and  early  lB60's,  many 
studies  were  InltUted  by  varloua  groups  to 
determine  reeldue  levels  in  flsh.  lioet  early 


atudles  were  conocmed  with  the  use  o(  DDT 
or  IM>D  in  mieclflc  wateiabeds.  Such  studies 
may  be  illustrated  by  tboae  in  Clear  Lake, 
Calif cmla,  by  Hunt  and  Blsboff  (10) ;  In  the 
Tellowstane  River  by  Oopn  (6) ;  in  New  York 
lakaa  by  Burdlck  et  ol.  (6);  and  ta  Sebago 
lAke,  Maine,  by  Anderson  and  Everbardt  (2) . 
Tlieae  studies  usually  consisted  of  tbe  anal- 
ysts of  a  relatively  small  ntimber  of  flab  and 
In  some  oases  dlfferuit  ^Mciee.  Among  con- 
duslona  reached  were  that  DDT  realdues 
were  {Heaent  In  pracUcally  all  samples,  that 
levels  were  far  above  those  found  In  the  wa- 
ter, and  that  Individual  flsh  varied  greaUy 
In  residue  levels.  Differences  In  residue  levels 
in  individuals  were  attributed  to  flsh  move- 
ment, size,  food  hablte  and  fat  content.  Some 
indicaUon  was  given  that  there  may  be  dif- 
ferences in  levels  concentrated  by  different 
spedes.  In  the  above  studies,  the  large  varla- 
tton  in  reeiduee  In  individual  flsh  some- 
what overshadowed  the  differences  In  spe- 
cies. A  summary  of  these  and  many  other 
field  and  laboratory  studies  showing  vast  dlf- 
ferencee in  reeldue  levels  In  flsh  Is  reported 
by  Johnson  (11).  Some  more  recent  studies 
In  Tule  Lake  by  Godsil  and  Johnson  (8) ,  and 
in  a  Wisconsin  stream  by  Moubry  et  ol.  (16), 
tend  to  support  the  above  conclusions. 

Some  more  extensive  monitoring  studies 
Involving  numerous  bodies  of  water  and 
larger  numbers  of  different  spedes  of  flah 
have  been  reported  from  New  York  by  Mack 
et  al.  (16).  from  Massachusette  by  Lyman 
et  al.  (14)  and  from  Wisconsin  by  Klelnert 
et  al.  (13).  These  studies,  the  latter  Includ- 
ing dleldrln  as  well  as  DDT,  show  even  wider 
variations  In  residue  levels  In  different 
samples  than  had  previous  studies.  In  the 
Wisconsin  study  (18),  no  dlfferencee  in  resi- 
due levels  were  observed  In  different  species 
but  In  the  other  two  studies  (14),  (15), 
species  differences  were  Indicated.  Differences 
In  residue  levels  In  different  sizes  of  flsh  of 
two  spedes  were  not  apparent  in  tbe  Mas- 
sachusette study  (14) . 

A  more  detailed  fish  monitoring  study  la 
that  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries  in  Lake  Michigan,  Relnert  (per- 
sonal communication).  Mount  (17).  In  that 
study,  where  large  numbers  of  flsh  from  the 
same  body  of  water  were  analyzed  for  DDT 
and  dleldrln  residue,  there  were  obvious  dif- 
ferences m  residue  levels  in  different  species 
of  flsh.  Also,  larger  flsh  of  the  same  species 
were  shown  to  have  the  highest  residue 
levels.  A  relationship  was  shown  between 
residues  In  fat  and  the  whole  flah  and  also 
between  edible  and  nonedlble  portions  of 
fish. 

In  the  present  study  (Table  4) ,  it  Is  some- 
what difficult  to  make  a  comparison  between 
reeldue  levels  in  species  because  of  the  small 
number  of  samples  collected  from  the  same 
locaUon.  An  examination  of  the  data  reveal 
obvious  differences  at  some  staUons  (Ste.  4, 
21,  22,  and  24)  but  Uttle,  If  any,  at  others. 
On  the  basis  of  total  samples,  regardless  of 
the  magnitude  of  DDT  levels  at  particular 
stations,  some  species  such  as  carp,  channel 
catflsb,  white  perch  end  lake  trout  appear 
In  the  high  category  more  often  than  other 
species  such  as  bullheads  nad  bluegllls, 
which  are  most  often  low.  Other  species  ap- 
pear In  the  high,  medium,  or  low  categories 
about  equally.  No  differences  In  residue  levels 
are  obvious  from  these  data  with  regard  to 
flsh  size.  However,  all  these  samples  were 
adult  flab  with  most  in  the  2-  to  5-year  age 
groups. 

Overall,  the  residue  levels  of  DDT  and 
dleldrln  reported  In  this  study  are  of  similar 
magnitude  and  varlaUon  as  thoee  reported 
from  other  studies  (13,  14)  at  comparable 
locations.  No  comparable  InformaUon  was 
available  on  residue  of  other  organochlorlne 
insecUcidee. 

Seasonal  Levels  and  Trends:  On  the  basis 

of  inesent  data  (Table  4),  no  definite  con- 


clusions can  be  reached  regarding  differences 
in  realdue  levels  between  samples  collected 
In  different  seasons  or  In  different  years.  A 
direct  examination  of  the  date  indicates  that 
levels   of   total   DDT   and   heptachlor   were 
higher  in  the  fall  than  In  the  spring  and 
that  levels  In  1968  were  higher  than  In  1967. 
On  the  other  hand,  dleldrln  values  appear 
higher  In  the  spring  than  In  the  fall,  but 
an  Increase  Is  also  shown  for  1068.  However, 
when    variation    in    laboratory    crosscheck 
samples   Is   considered,   the   picture   Is   not 
clear.  If  only  the  data  In  which  one  labora- 
tOTy  analyzed  all  of  the  samples  from  a  sta- 
Uon  during  all  sampling  periods  are  con- 
sidered, there  are  no  major  differences  In  sea- 
sonal  or   annual   levels,   with   the   possible 
exception     of     heptachlor     epoxide.     Other 
studies  reported  somewhat  different  obser- 
vaUons  regarding  trends.  The  Massachxisette 
study  (14)  states  that  generally  DDT  levels 
showed  an  Increase  during  the  3-year  study 
(1066,  1866,  and  1967).  The  Wisconsin  study 
(18)     concludes    that    their    3-year    survey 
(1966,  1966,  and  1067)   did  not  Indicate  the 
rate  at  which  DDT  and  dleldren  levels  were 
building  up  or  diminishing  and  that  res\ir- 
veys  will  be  necessary  to  establish  trends. 


CONCLUSIONS 

The  major  conclusions  that  can  be  drawn 
from  this  study  to  date  are:  (a)  there  are  a 
number  of  widely  scattered  waters  in  which 
flsh  show  consUtently  high  residues  of  DDT, 
dleldrln  and  other  organochlorlne  insectldes 
(some  of  these  waters  are  In  agricultural 
drainages  and  others  in  highly  industrialized 
areas);  and  (b)  there  Is  considerable  varla- 
Uon In  residue  levels  In  different  samples, 
which  could  be  caused  by  varlaUon  In  lab- 
oratory analyses,  or  variation  In  fish  from 
movement,  food  hablte,  species,  size,  age, 
fat  content,  ete.  Because  of  these  variations, 
caution  should  be  appUed  In  using  and  In- 
terpreting these  date. 

A  nationwide  flish  monitoring  program  of 
the  present  modest  magnitude  could  not  be 
expected  to  resolve  aU  of  the  differences.  The 
major  functions  should  be  to  provide  a  con- 
tinuing assay  which  would  Indicate  the  mag-  , 
nltude  of  pesUclde  residues  In  thU  sub- 
strate of  the  environment,  to  determine 
trends  m  residue  leveU,  and  to  locate  possible 
problem  areas  where  significantly  high 
levels  may  Indicate  the  need  for  special 
studies. 

Special  studies  could  be  made  by  Federal 
or  State  agencies,  universities,  industries, 
conaervaUon  or  other  groups  to  trace  down 
sources  of  InsecUdde  contamination  and 
to  resolve  other  differences  such  as  variation 
in  laboratories,  flsh  samples,  ete.,  as  men- 
tioned previously. 

Until  these  differences  are  resolved,  the 
present  monitoring  program  should  continue 
with  the  \ise  of  the  same  Indicator  species  at 
each  station  during  each  sampling  period, 
and  the  t»e  of  a  single  laboratory  for  residue 
determinations.  The  data  might  be  more  use- 
ful If  lipid  content  were  determined  for  each 
sample.  The  addition  of  a  few  more  sampling 
stations  would  provide  more  uniform  natlon- 

VTlde  coverage.  

In  the  future  It  may  be  possible  to  corre- 
late the  flsh  data  with  residue  date  In  other 
substrates,  such  as  water,  soils  or  wlldlUe 
(eapedaUy  waterfowl),  which  are  being  ob- 
tained by  other  partldpanite  in  the  National 
Peetldde  Monitoring  Program. 
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THE  OBSTACLE  TO  PEACE 


lir.  DODD.  Ml.  President,  I  want  to 
can  to  the  attention  of  Senators  a  re- 
markable editorial  captioned  "The  Ob- 
stacle to  Peace"  which  appeared  In  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  for  last  Friday. 
June  0. 

The  central  argument  of  the  article  Is 
that,  while  many  of  the  war  critics  in 
this  country  are  prone  to  castigate  the 
Saigon  government  as  the  chief  obstacle 
to  peace,  the  real  obetacle,  in  fact,  has 
been  the  Inflexible  and  intransigent 
stand  of  Hanoi. 

What  do  the  Communists  want?  As  the 
article  put  it: 

Tlia  Communlata  propoM  «  "ooalltlon,"  by 
wblefa  th«7  m«»n  this:  For  openan,  throw 
out  the  Thlau  goT«minent.  Than  Install  m 
Saigon  goTammant  from  which  antl-Com- 
munlata  ar«  excludad.  H*va  thla  new  govam- 
mant  nagptlata  with  tha  Commiinlsta  about 
a  coaUtioh.  an  alecUon  and  tha  r«at.  With 
thlA  conveyar  bait  to  Conununl«t  rula  tha 
propoaal  on  tha  Ubia.  tha  American  crttlca 
of  the  war  now  ln«l*t  that  the  flrst  order  of 
tka  dt^im  bludgaonlng  Praaldent  Thlau  mto 
McaptlBg  tha  noUon  of  "coaUUon." 

I  agree  with  the  editorial  that  the  In- 
sistence by  some  of  our  critics  that  we 
yield  to  Communist  demands  on  the 
question  of  a  coalition  government  is  a 
certain  prescription  for  defeat  and  dis- 
aster. I  also  agree  with  the  editorial  that 
it  would  be  tantamount  to  writing  off  the 
lives  of  the  35.000  American  boys  who 
have  died  in  Vietnam,  as  well  as  writing 
off  our  commitment  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese people. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Wall  Street  Journal  edi- 
torial. "The  Obstacle  to  Peace."  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao, 
as  follows: 

Trx  Obvtacu  to  Pkacs 
With  Praaldent  NUon  flying  off  to  Midway, 
attantlon  falls  naturally  on  our  relatlona 
with  tha  government  of  South  Vietnam,  a 
subject  that  also  shapes  up  as  the  next  big 
battlaflald  In  the  war  of  home- front  opinion. 
The  moat  outspoken  critics  of  tha  war 
would  dearly  love  to  believe  that  tha  Saigon 
government  Is  the  one  great  obetacle  to 
peace,  and  they  mount  a  constant  drumbeat 
of  criticism  against  It.  So,  when  President 
Thleu  speaks  his  mind,  a  prominent  n.S. 
Senator  crltlclzaa  him.  for  "lobbying  against 
President  Nixon's  peace  plan." 

Now  another  Sanator  says  tha  war  can- 
not ba  ended  as  long  as  we  continue  to  sup- 
port Praaldent  Thleu.  and  that  there's  no 
point  In  discussing  negotiating  tactics  with 
him  at  Midway  because  his  govemmant  will 
only  refiisa   to    'llquldata   Itself." 

Certainly  there  Is  ample  reason  to  criti- 
cize the  Saigon  government,  particularly  on 
tha  all-Important  grounds  of  simple  effective- 
ness. Yet  It  must  also  be  recognized  that 
President  Thleu  and  his  government  are  the 
c\UTant  representatives  of  a  serious  cau0*r 
for  which  some  75.000  South  VletnaffiSe 
have  died  In  oombat.  for  which  860.000  ref- 
ugeas  fled  North  Vletz>am  diirlng  tha  1964 
division.  Even  whan  distinguished  from  tha 
merely  non-Communist,  this  antl-Commu- 
nlat  causa  repraaanta  a  substantial  fraction 
of  tha  South  Vietnamese,  though  It  Is  so 
factlonallzed  It  has  done  badly  against  tha 
■mailer  but  disciplined  Communist  minority. 
Daq>lte  tha  United  Statea*  vast  outpour- 
ing of  Uvea  and  money,  it  has  also  dona 
badly    by    this    antl-Communlst    causa.    It 


anoouragad  tbaaa  paople  to  raly  on  Its  pro- 
taetlon  and  advlca.  It  than  tralnad  their  army 
for  a  Kuropaan-style  war.  It  was  instrumen- 
tal In  overthrowing  thalr  astabUahad  leader- 
ship and  "liquidating"  Dlam.  with  no 
thought  aa  to  what  might  oome  afterward. 
UntU  tha  last  year  or  so.  It  did  not  even  arm 
tha  South  Vlatnamaaa  aa  waU  as  tha  Com- 
munuts  armad  tha  Vlatcong.  Presidential  ad- 
▼laar  Henry  Klaalngar  has  written,  "Whethar 
wa  are  dangarous  to  our  anemlaa  one  can 
argua,  but  wa  are  murder  on  our  friends." 

Rven  If  this  history  U  callously  Ignored, 
tha  fata  of  South  Vietnam's  antl-Commu- 
nlst causa  would  remain  tha  touchstone  of 
whether  any  resolution  of  tha  war  Is  hon- 
orable from  tha  U.S.  standpoint.  Tha  United 
Stataa  fought  In  Vietnam  to  uphold  tha 
simple  principle  that  communism  In  Ita 
various  mutations  should  not  ba  allowed  to 
expand  by  force. 

If  this  principle  Is  now  utterly  written 
off,  some  3fi.000  American  boys  have  died  in 
vain.  And  if  the  successful  breach  of  that 
principle  proves  a  contagious  example.  Ita 
affect  on  International  stoblUty  will  endanger 
the  American  national  interest.  At  the  very 
minimum,  this  principle  raqiUraa  that  tha 
antl-Communlsts  in  South  Vietnam  ba  in- 
sured the  place  in  a  post-war  government  to 
which  their  numbers  entitle  them. 

In  paring  his  position  to  this  bedrock. 
President  Nixon  has  expressed  a  raadlnaaa 
to  give  tha  Communists  whatever  they  could 
win  In  an  honest  election  or  any  other 
bona  Ada  expreasion  of  self-determination. 
Doubtless  President  Thleu  and  his  compa- 
triots, quite  pertinently  questioning  that 
the  Communists  will  ever  abjure  the  use  of 
force,  would  prefer  to  deny  them  any  poUt- 
Ical  Ufa  In  South  Vietnam. 

Tat  so  long  as  the  United  SUtaa'  terms 
accord  with  its  own  honor,  we  see  no  reason 
why  it  should  be  impossible  to  sell  them  to 
President  Thleu  should  that  occasion  ac- 
tually arise.  While  ha  has  made  hardline 
statements  In  Korea  and  elsewhere,  his  po- 
slUon  has  proved  flexible  in  the  past  on 
such  questions  as  negotiating  with  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front.  Whan  it  comas  to 
Intransigence,  Preeldant  Thlau  cannot  hold 
a  candle  to  Syngman  Rhea;  yet  the  VS. 
brought  the  Rhee  government  around  to  its 
terms  for  settling  the  Korean  War  without 
any  raaUy  drastic  action,  let  alone  sponsoring 
a  coup. 

Qettlng  the  Communists  to  agraa  to  gen- 
uine self-determination  Is  quite  another 
matter.  James  Reston  proclaims  it  "astonish- 
ing" that  the  other  side  does  not  snap  up 
President  Nixon's  latest  offer,  "which  not 
only  gives  Hanoi  a  chance  to  get  rid  of  the 
Americans,  but  to  take  over  tha  country  by 
legitimate  political  means." 

Unlike  the  militant  dorea.  Mr.  Reeton  reo- 
ognlzaa  that  tha  real  Intransigents  are  In 
Hanoi,  but  this  is  not  one  whit  astonishing. 
Hanoi's  goal  has  been  and  remains  a  united 
Communist  Vietnam,  and  If  poUtlcal  proc- 
esses are  In  fact  legitimate  they  will  not  pro- 
duca  that  outcome.  Averell  Harrlman.  scarce- 
ly a  screaming  hawk,  esttmatea  that  the 
Communists  would  poll  laaa  than  30%  of  tha 
▼Ota  In  an  honest  election. 

Instead  the  Communists  propose  a  "coaU- 
tion,"  by  which  they  mean  this :  For  openers, 
throw  out  the  Thleu  government.  Then  In- 
stall a  Saigon  government  from  which  antl- 
Communlsts  are  excluded.  Have  this  new  gov- 
ernment negotiate  with  the  Communlsta 
about  a  coalition,  an  election  and  tha  r«at. 
With  this  conveyer  belt  to  Communist  rula 
the  proposal  on  the  table,  the  American 
critics  of  tha  war  now  insist  that  tha  fliBt 
order  of  tha  day  la  bludgaonlng  Praaldent 
Thleu  Into  accepting  this  notion  of  "coaU- 
tlon." 

Tha  U.S.  repreaanUUons  at  Midway  wlU  ba 
mora  prudent,  wa  aiupaot.  If  tbay  concan- 
trata  Instead  on  tha  avantuaUty  that  tha 


Communlsta  navar  do  agraa  to  a  aettlamant 
the  VS.  can  accept  with  honor.  This  means 
getting  the  South  Vietnanxesa  government 
and  army  into  soma  ahapa  to  permit  a  pro- 
graaatva  reduction  In  tha  VS.  combat  cooi- 
mltmant.  That  U  to  say.  auoh  maasuraa  aa 
having  tha  South  Vlatnamaaa  army  flght 
m.on  of  tha  battles  even  at  some  risk  of 
loalng  a  few  of  them,  and  of  getting  ita  oOloar 
promotion  and  ■salgnmant  polldaa  mora  In 
Una  with  marlt. 

Tbla  approach  by  no  means  rulea  out  try- 
ing to  panuada  Saigon  to  our  view  In  any 
dlffarancaa  regarding  nagotUtlona,  but  now 
hardly  aaams  tha  ttma  for  any  praasura  ploy. 
Before  we  drag  out  tha  big  guna  to  uaa  on 
our  friends  again,  wa  ought  to  ba  reason- 
ably aura  our  anamlaa  are  In  fact  willing  to 
talk  about  aomathlng  worthwhlla.  Barring 
bahlnd-the-scanaa  davalopmenta  of  mcmen- 
toua  proportlozu,  tha  Communlsta'  currant 
poature  la  hardly  reason  for  any  praclpltoua 
reaction  on  our  part. 

Saigon  may  ba  an  obatada  to  peace  If  you 
are  talking  about  peace  through  surrender. 
But  if  you  are  tallclng  about  peace  through 
an  honaet  compromise  Ilka  bona  Ada  self- 
datarmlnatton.  tha  tnia  obstacle  la  atUl  Ux 
Hanoi. 


THE  CLASSIFIED  ABM  CHART 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  earlier  today,  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Bakkk)  brought  up  the  fact 
that  a  week  ago  Sunday  I  observed  that, 
in  my  judgment,  the  publication  of  a  cer- 
tain classified  chart  presented  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  would  end  the  dis- 
cussion as  to  whether  we  should  only 
continue  with  the  research  and  develop- 
ment of  the  ABM  problem,  or  should  de- 
ploy the  Safeguard  system  now. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  stated  he 
does  not  agree  that  the  publication  of 
this  chart  would  be  determining,  and  he 
has  a  right  to  his  opinion,  as  I  have  to 
mine. 

The  Senator  then  informed  the  Senate 
that  said  chart  "does  give  statistical 
evaluation  on  how  many  Russian  mis- 
siles it  would  take  to  overwhelm  the  de- 
fenses of  the  United  States,  the  Minute- 
man  system,  and  the  Safeguard  system, 
or  any  other  system." 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that  ob- 
servation is  entirely  correct.  The  chart 
in  question  does  not  cover  "any  other 
system."  Nevertheless.  I  am  glad  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  has  seen  fit  to  de- 
classify certain  aspects  of  said  chart; 
and  would  hope  now  that  the  entire 
chart  be  declassified,  because,  as  the 
Senator  points  out,  the  chart  shows  how 
many  missiles  it  is  estimated  would  be 
necessary  to  overcome  the  Safeguard 
system:  and  if  the  chart  were  declassi- 
fied It  would  show  the  relatively  few  ad- 
ditional missiles  needed  to  overcome  the 
Safeguard  phases. 

In  this  connection,  a  letter  published 
yesterday  in  the  New  York  Times, 
written  by  one  of  the  foremost  experts 
in  this  field.  Dr.  Wolfgang  Panofsky,  who 
was  also  shown  this  chart  by  the  Defense 
Department,  Is  pertinent  to  this  subject. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Ricoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Stantobd,  Caut., 

Moif  29, 1»6». 
AoAnrar  Dkfustmxmt  or  Bawwovamd 
TotheEorroa: 

Prealdent  NUon,  \n  hU  March  14  preaa  con- 
ference, stated  that  he  considered  ABM  for 
city  defense  both  unwise  and  Infeaslbla.  Ha 
therafora  decided  to  reorient  the  Sentinel 
to  the  Safeguard  system  dedicated  to  tha 
defense  of  our  reUUatory  forces  against  a 
Soviet  "flrst  strike." 

A  "flrat  strike"  by  the  Soviet*  would  only 
ba  poaslble  if  they  could  plan  with  confidence 
simultaneously  to  destroy  not  only  the  Mln- 
uteman  force  with  their  SS-fl  missiles  but 
also  our  Polaris  fleet  and  our  SAC  bombers,  a 
substanUal  fraction  of  which  can  be  kept  m 
the  air  at  all  times.  In  view  of  aU  available 
Information,  such  a  flrst-strlke  posture  is 
Inconceivable  by  1976. 

The  Safeguard  system  Is  a  reconfiguration 
of  the  comp>onents  deslgrned  for  city  defense; 
this  compromise,  even  if  working  perfectly, 
would  buy  very  little.  There  are  two  reasons 
for  this:  (1)  tha  "eyes"  of  the  system  are  the 
radar,  which  is  much  more  vulnerable  than 
the  hardened  missile  sites  which  It  Is  to 
defend;  the  radar  can  be  destroyed  not  only 
by  a  small  fraction  of  the  threatening  S8-9 
force  but  also  by  the  now  copiously  deployed 
smaller  Soviet  mlssUes  called  SS-1 1  which  are 
not  a  threat  to  Mlnuteman.  (2)  The  number 
of  ABM  Interceptors  Is  so  small  that  only  a 
tiny  fraction  of  an  Incoming  force  which 
might  be  a  threat  to  Mlnuteman  can  be  In- 
tercepted. Safeguard  costs  a  great  deal  more — 
about  S3  billion  for  the  flrst  "pilot  opera- 
tion"— than  the  value  of  the  few  Minute- 
men  It  could  possibly  save. 

SSCUTCOUHT 

Anyone  can  count  the  number  of  antlmls- 
slles  once  the  holes  to  house  them  are  dug. 
Yet  Dr.  John  Poster,  Department  of  Defense 
Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engineer- 
ing, said  on  May  13:  "The  number  of  in- 
terceptors Is  kept  secret  for  obvious  rea- 
sons." 

What  are  the  reasons?  The  Defense  De- 
partment has  frightened  us  by  a  projected 
threat  but  has  bidden  the  extent  by  which 
the  proposed  Safeguard  system  could  possi- 
bly decrease  that  threat. 

If  the  nimiber  of  Soviet  SS-9'b  grew  at  the 
rate  forecast  by  Secretary  Laird,  and  if  as  a 
result  Mlnuteman  were  endangered  at  some 
future  time  without  the  Safeguard  system, 
then  the  danger  would  be  exactly  the  same 
a  few  months  later,  even  if  Safeguard  worked 
perfectly. 

What  should  be  done?  President  Nixon's 
basic  objective,  I.e.  defense  of  Mlnuteman, 
may  become  Justifiable  in  the  future,  but  the 
Safegiiard  hardware  Is  Inadequate.  There  is 
ample  time  to  develop  components  to  match 
the  job.  We  have  no  reason  to  be  stampeded 
by  the  argument  that  Safeguard  Is  a  "pilot 
plant."  We  cannot  fire  realistic  missiles  Into 
North  Dakota  and  Montana,  and  as  soon  as 
we  deploy  military  systems  we  lose  fiexlblllty 
la.  improving  them. 

Considering  thla  clearly  absured  techni- 
cal situation,  why  is  there  support  for  Safe- 
guard? Most  proponents  of  ABM.  Including 
Dr.  Edward  Teller,  have  been  candid — they 
really  want  a  "thick"  city  ABM  which  the 
President  himself  and  the  Pentagon  have 
declared  impractical.  For  those  who  really 
wish  to  push  for  the  "thick"  ABM  system 
later  it  matters  little  that  Safeguard  Is  un- 
suited  to  Its  announced  mission. 

Safeguard  may  or  may  not  work,  and  can 
do  very  little  if  it  does  work;  yet  It  generates 
pressure  for  expansion.  Therefore  the  con- 
servative Soviets  will  plan  to  Increase  their 
offensive  forces  to  defeat  our  ABM;  our  plan- 
ners in  pressing  for  expansion  of  other  mili- 
tary systems  will  insist  that  they  cannot  con- 
servatively assume  that  our  ABM  will  work. 
Thus  deployment  of  Safeguard  now  wlU 


further  fuel  the  arms  race,  and  not  "Insure 
the  future  security  of  this  nation."  let  alone 

the  world. 

Wolfgang  K.  H.  FANorsKT. 


EXECUTIVE  COBiIMUNICATIONS,  ~ 
FTC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  Indicated: 
Pboposxd     Supplxmental     Appbopriation — 
ComctrNiCATTON  From  the  Preshjent 
A  communication  froox  tha  President  of 
the   United    States,    transmitting    proposed 
supplemental  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1969    in    the    amount   of    $1,079,469    to   pay 
claims  and  judgments  rendered  against  the 
United    States,    which    with    accompanying 
papera   was   referred   to  the   Committee  on 
Approprlatlona,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
Pboposxd  Legislation  TO  Akxno  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1964 
A  latter  from  the  Office  of  tha  Secretary. 
Depwtrtment  of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
fVwd  Stamp  Act  of  1964.  aa  ameivded  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Foreetry. 
Report  on  Major  Natural  Gas  Pipelines,  as 
or  December  31,    1968 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal  Power 
Commlselon.  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  map, 
"Major  Natural  Gas  Pipelines,  as  of  December 
31,  1968";   (with  an  accompanying  map);  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Proposed  Legislation  To  Provide  an  Exten- 
sion OF  the  Interest  E«atrALizATioN  Tax 
A  latter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  an  extension  of  the  Interest  equal- 
ization tax,  and   for  other  purpoaee    (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Report  on  the  Operation  of  the  Trade 

Agreements  Program 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman,  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  19th  report  of  the  U.S>Tarlff  Oom- 
mlaalon  on  the  operation  of  the  trade  agree- 
ments program,  with  a  special  chapter  on  the 
Kennedy  Round.  1967  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
Reports  of  the  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  Federal  disaster  assistance 
to  State  and  local  governments.  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operaldons. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  opportunities  for  Im- 
proving Internal  audit  of  civilian  payroll 
operations  In  the  Department  of  Defense 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  need  for  the  Veterans 
Administration  to  acquire  hospital  sites  oe- 
fore  developing  working  drawings  and 
specifications  for  construction  of  hospitals 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
Proposed  Legislation  To  Aothobize  Appeo- 

PRIATIONS     FOR     EXPENSES     OF     THE     INTXH- 

Agencv  Commtitee  ON  Mexican  Ameucan 

AlTAIRS 

A  letter  from  the  Clialnnan,  Inter-Agency 
Committee  on  Mexican  American  Affairs, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  expenses  of 
the  Inter-Agency  Committee  on  Mexican 
American   Affairs    (with    an    accompanymg 


paper):   to  the  Committee  on  Obvemment 
Operations. 

Proposed  Extension  op  Concession  Con- 
tracts, Geand  Canton  National  Park 
(North  Rim),  Brtce  Canton  and  Zion 
National  Parks 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  proposed  extension  of  two  concession 
contracts  under  which  the  Utah  Parks  Co. 
wlU  be  authorized  to  continue  to  provide 
accommodations,  facilities,  and  services  for 
the  public  in  Grand  Canyon  National  Park 
(North  Rim),  Ariz..  Bryce  Canyon  and  Zion 
National  Parks.  Utah,  for  a  1-year  term  from 
January  1.  1969.  through  December  31,  1969, 
when  executed  by  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  (with  accompanying 
papers):  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Third  Preference  and  Sixth  Preferencb 
Classifications  for  Certain  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
reports  relating  to  third  preference  and  sixth 
preference  classification  for  certain  aUens 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  on  the  Eleanor  Roosevelt  Memorial 
pottndation 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Executive 
Committee.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  Memorial 
Foundation,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  sixth  annual  report  for  1968  of  tha 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  Memorial  Foundation 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


Report  of  the  Work  and  Operations  of 
EQT7AL    Employment    Opportunitt    Com- 
mission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportimity  Commission,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  third  annual 
report  of  the  work  and  operations  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission 
covering  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1968 
(with  accompanying  papers  and  a  report) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 
A  Senate  joint  resolution  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Alaska;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commmxie: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  15 
"Joint  resolution  relating  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Continental  Shelf  as  the  ex- 
clusive fisheries  zone  for  the  United  States 
"Whereas    the    present    12-mlle   excliislve 
fisheries  zone  of  the  United  States  Is  not 
adequate  for  the  conservation  of  the  stock 
of  fish  which  this  country  will  need  to  utilize 
fully  In  order  to  remain  a  major  fishing  na- 
tion; and 

"Whereas  the  United  SUtes  has  slipped 
to  sixth  place  In  world  fisheries  behind  such 
nations  as  the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist 
China,  which  Intend  to  expand  their  fishing 
efforts  In  the  North  Pacific;  and 

"Whereas  the  commercial  fishermen  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  as  well  as  the  economy 
of  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  are  being 
detrlmentaUy  affected  by  the  heavy  fiow  of 
Imported  foreign  seafood  products,  gear  oon- 
filcts  and  other  oomp>etltlon  from  the  mas- 
sive foreign  fieets  on  the  fishing  grounds. 
and  by  the  depletion  of  precious  reaourcea 
because  of  over-flshlng  and  destructive  fish- 
ing practices  of  foreign  fleets;  and 

"Whereas  the  United  States  has  failed  to 
Implement  fully  two  provisions  from  Geneva 
Conventions  which  would  give  our  nation 
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Talu»bl«  bftrgaXnlnc  tools  In  flaberlM  n«go- 
tUtlona  wltb  other  nations,  the  first  of  which 
states  that  sedentary  ^weles  of  fish  on  the 
Ooottnental  Shelf  are  part  of  the  shelf  and 
are  considered  to  be  the  ezcl\islve  property 
of  the  coastal  nation  and  the  second  of 
which  proTldes  for  conservation  at  the  Ut- 
Inc  rssoorcas  of  the  high  seas  and  allows  tha 
United  Statee  to  designate  conserTatton  areas 
and  promulgate  conservation  measures  to 
protect  these  resourcsa; 

"Be  It  rseolved  that  the  OongreM  of  the 
United  State*  U  respectfully  requeeted  to 
enact  legislation  declaring  that  the  Conti- 
nental Shelf  of  the  United  States  Is  this  na- 
tion's exclusive  fisheries  aooe. 

"Copies  of  this  ResoluUon  shall  be  sent  to 
the  Honorable  John  W.  McConnack,  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Repreeentatlves;  to  the  Hon- 
orable Richard  RusaeU.  President  Pro  Tem- 
pore of  the  Senate:  and  to  the  Honorable 
Ted  Stevens  and  the  Honorable  IClke  Oravel. 
U.S.  Senators,  and  the  Honorable  Howard  W. 
Pollock.  U.S.  Representative,  membexa  of  the 
Alaska  delegation  In  Congress. 
"Bbao  PHnxiFi, 

"PrfUtent  of  Wi«  Senate. 

"AttMt: 

*_'_  "BBTTT  HANIVAJf. 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
"Tassed  by  the  House  April  16. 1960. 
"JuMAM  U.  Kxaruruk. 

"Speaker  of  the  Hotue. 
"Attest: 

"COHSTANCK  H.  P&ODOCX, 

"Chief  Clerk  of  the  Houaa. 
"fBy  the  Oovamor.] 

"KKTH  H.  Mn.t.g^^ 

"Gover7U)r  of  Alaska." 
A  House  Joint  resolutton  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Alaska:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

"HouBB  Jonrr  Bbbcldtion  19 
"Joint  resolution  relating  to  the  deflnltton 
of  ammimltlon  In  the  Federal  Oun  Control 
Act. 

"Whereas  Alaska  U  a  state  where  siib- 
aistence  htuitlng  U  the  rule  and  not  the  ex- 
ception; and 

"Whereas  recent  federal  legislation  re- 
stricting the  mall  order  of  hunting  ammuni- 
tion places  an  ludue  burden  on  the  sub- 
sistence hunter:  and 

"Whereas  this  burden  Is  akin  to  taking  the 
means  of  livelihood  from  the  subsistence 
htmter; 

"Be  It  resolved  that  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska  urges  the  91st  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  pass  S  945  amending 
the  definition  of  ammunition. 

"Copies  of  this  Resolution  are  to  be  sent 
to  the  Honorable  Richard  B.  Russell.  Presi- 
dent Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate;  the  Honor- 
able John  W.  McOormack.  Speaker  of  the 
Bouse;  and  to  the  Honorable  Ted  Stevens  and 
the  Honorable  Mike  Oravel,  U.S.  Senatore. 
and  the  Honorable  Howard  W.  Pollock.  U.s! 
RepresenUUve.  memben  of  the  Alaska  dele- 
gation In  Congress. 
"Passed  by  the  House  B<arch  5.  1969. 

"JaLMAX  M.   KXXTTTTLA. 

"Spea*«r  of  the  House. 
"Attest: 

"CONSTAMCX  H.  PaOOOCK. 

"Chief  Clerk  of  the  Hoiue. 
"PMsed  by  the  Senate  April  16.  1968 
"Bbao  PRnjjps. 
"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Attest: 

"Ban  T   HANiyAif. 
"Secretary  of  the  SeJiate. 
"[By  the  Oovemor.l 

"KxTTH  H.  MxLua. 
"Oovemor  of  AUuka.- 

A  Senate  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  oS  Florida:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 


fSTS  Maiioaisi,  34S 


"A  msoMtrial  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 

States,  urging  Congress  to  adopt  HJ.  Res. 

1ft  by  Repreeentatlve  William  C.   Cramer 

proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Ooostltu- 

tutlon  of   the   United   States  relaUng   to 

prayer  and  Bible  reading 

"Whereas.  H.J.  Res.  IS  hss  been  Introduce^ 
by  RapresentaUve  William  C.  Cramer  and  is 
now  pending  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Statee.  and  * 

"Whereas,  the  adoption  of  H.J.  Res.  16 
would  allow  the  several  states  to  ratify  a 
constitutional  amendment  permitting  prayer 
and  Bible  reading  In  public  schools  and  In- 
stitutions, and 

"Whereas,  the  use  of  prayen  and  Bible 
rewllngi  has  a  lasting  influence  on  the  young 
people  of  our  nation:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Florida.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
State*  Is  requested  bo  adopt  H.J.  Res.  16  so 
that  the  several  states  may  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  amend  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  aUow  the  use  of  prayers  and 
Bible  readings  In  public  schools  and  institu- 
tions. 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
memorial  be  dispatched  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  and 
to  each  member  of  the  Florida  delegation  to 
the  United  States  Congress. 

"Approved  by  the  Oovemor  May  29.  1969. 

"Filed  in  Office  Secretary  of  State  May  39, 
1969. 
"AUMt:  Jim  AasMa, 

"Secretary  of  State." 

A  Senate  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Florida:  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance: 

"Sknate  MuioaiAL  802 
"A  memorial  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States   proposing  an 
amendment  of  the  Federal  Social  Security 
Act 

"Whereas,  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act 
since  its  enactment  in  1935  has  permitted 
the  various  states  to  impose  reasonable  resi- 
dence requirementa  for  eligibility  to  the 
various  public  assistance  programs  the  coste 
of  which  are  partly  paid  frotn  federal  funds, 
and 

"Whereas,  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act 
so  provides  at  the  present  time,  with  Florida 
having  consistently  required  a  reasonable 
continued  residence  as  an  eligibility  factor 
for  permanent  public  assistance  paymente, 
and 

"Whereas,  a  federal  court  in  California  and 
other  federal  courte  In  other  parte  of  the 
nation  have  declared  the  unconstitutionality 
of  such  residence  requirementa.  alleging  that 
they  contravene  the  "equal  protection  of  the 
laws"  gxiarantee  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
and  that  they  unduly  restrict  the  freedom 
of  Americans  to  travel  at  will  within  the 
country,  and 

"Whereas,  this  new  Judicial  theory  has  re- 
cenUy  been  upheld  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  a>urt  and  will  result  in  state  and 
local  coste  of  public  assUtance  in  Florida 
being  tremendously  and  permanently  In- 
creased, now.  therefore, 

"Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Florida.  That  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  are  re- 
quested to  amend  the  Federal  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  at  once  so  as  to  provide  for  full 
federal  financing  of  public  assistance  pay- 
mente made  to  reclpiente  who  do  not  meet 
the  residence  requirementa  presently  ptf- 
mltted  by  federal  statute  and  contained  in 
Florida  law  and  the  applicable  statutes  of 
other  states,  such  federal  financing  to  con- 
tinue in  each  case  only  until  the  »Ti«Mng 
length  of  residence  requirementa  tMve  been 
met  by  each  recipients 


Be  it  further  resolved,  Tliat  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  Immediately  transmitted  to 
the  President  and  Vloe-President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Honss 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  senator  and 
repreaemtatlve  from  Florida  in  the  OoogrMs 
of  the  United  States. 

"Approved  by  the  Oovemor  May  29.  1969. 
"Filed  in  Office  Secretary  of  State  May  39, 
1960. 
"Attest: 

"Jnc  AsAjca, 
"Secretary  of  State." 
A    Senate    concurrent    resolution    of    the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  LoiUslana;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

"SsNATS  CoNCTTXKXNT  Raa<n.TmoK  60 
"A  concurrent  reeolutlon  to  urge  and  request 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take 
steps  to  see  that  tills  Nation  shall  cease 
giving  aid  to  Communist  countries 
"Whereas,  the  government  of  the  United 
States   has   been   engaged    in   the   Vietnam 
Conflict    over  a  span  of  several  yean;  and 

"Whereas,  many  American  lives  have  been 
lost  and  many  sacrifices  made  by  the  dtlcens 
of  this  great  Nation  In  defense  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  peace  and  independence;  and 

"Whereas,  the  prlndplee  of  peace  and  In- 
dependence being  defended  by  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  are  openly  opposed  in 
active  warfare  by  the  Communist  countries 
and  by  communistic  Influences;  and 

"Whereas,  at  least  eighty  percent  of  the 
sinews  of  the  war  In  Viet  Nam  are  being  pro- 
vided North  Viet  Nam  by  Russia  and  Ite 
Kuropean   satellites;  and 

"Whereas,  the  asslstanoe  given  to  North 
Viet  Nam  has  been  made  possible  almost  en- 
tirely by  the  help  of  the  United  States  to 
Russia  and  Ite  Communist  satellites. 

"Therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate  of 
the  Legislature  of  Louisiana,  the  House  of 
Representatives  thereof  concurring,  that  the 
memben  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  collectively  and  Individually,  are 
hereby  urged  and  requested  to  exert  their 
full  authority  and  influence  toward  unre- 
mitting efforte  to  cause  the  United  States 
Government  to  cease  and  desist  promptly 
the  furnishing  of  aid  and  assistance  in  any 
form,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  any 
communistic  country  or  to  any  Communist 
or  group  of  Communiste. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  shall  transmit  without  delay  a 
copy  of  this  Resolution  to  each  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Council  of  the 
City  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  petitioning  the 
Congress  to  reject  any  attempt  to  tax.  di- 
rectly or  indirectly.  State  and  local  govern- 
ment bonds;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Monrovia  Unl- 
fled  School  District  of  California  In  support 
of  title  n  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 


BILUB   INTRODUCED 

Bills  wei^  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MILLER  {tor  himself  and  Mr. 
HuoRXB)  : 

8.  3337.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  hiring  of 
employees  of  detective  agenciee  for  othw 
than  investigative  services;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary;  and 

S.  3338.  A  bin  to  amend  th«  act  of  July  36. 
1966,  to  give  the  MuscaUne  Bridge  Cocnmls- 
Blon  additional  time  to  construct,  maintain, 
and  operate  a  bridge  across  the  Misstsslppl 
River  at  or  near  the  city  of  Muscatine.  Iowa, 
and  the  town  of  Drury,  Til.:  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 
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(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Millbb  when  ha 
introduced  tlie  above  Mils,  which  appear  un- 
der aeparate  titles.) 

By  Mr.  HOUJ^ND: 

S.3339.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Maria 
Lulsa  Oorostegui  de  Dourron;  to  the  Oom- 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary.  ' 

By  Mr.  STEVENS: 

S.  3340.  A  bin  to  permit  video  tapes  to  be 
maUed  at  fourth-class  postage  rates;  to  the 
Ooounlttee  on  Poet  Office  and  OlvU  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Stkvxns  when  ha 
introduced  the  above  blU,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  beading.) 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON  (by  request) : 

8. 3341.  A  bU!  to  amend  section  502  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  relating  to  con- 
stouction-dUferential  subsidies; 

S.  3342.  A  bin  to  amend  the  law  relating  to 
tha  cltlBenshlp  of  crewmemben  of  vessels  of 
the  United  States  in  order  to  remove  certain 
authority  to  replace  U.S.  cltiaens  as  such 
memben  with  persons  who  are  not  citizens; 
and 

S.  3343.  A  bUl  to  revise  the  law  relating  to 
the  Issuance  of  provisional  oertiflcates  of 
registry  to  vessels  abroad;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commeroe. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  MAGNirsoir  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  last  two  bills,  which 
appear  under  separate  headings.) 
By  Mr.  BROOKE: 

S.  2344.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  n  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1968  In  order 
to  authorize  cancellation  of  loans  for  teach- 
ing in  Project  Headstart  programs;  to  the 
Oommittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare;  and 

S.  2346.  A  bin  to  prohibit  departmente  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  from 
conducting  security  clearances  In  certain 
cases  on  personnel  of  educational  Institu- 
tions; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Armed  Services. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bbookx  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear  un- 
der separate  headings.) 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Macnu'son)  : 

8.2346.  A  blU  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  section  753(e),  to  eliminate  the 
maximiun  and  mi"'"'""'  limitations  upon 
the  annual  salary  of  reporten;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judioiary. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIOHT  (by  request) : 

5.2347.  A  bill  to  promote  the  foreign 
policy,  security,  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States  by  assisting  peoples  of  the 
world  to  achieve  economic  development 
within  a  framework  of  democratic,  economic, 
social,  and  political  institutions,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Oommittee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Fulbrioht  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  Tippear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
ByMr.  MUSKXE: 

S.  2348.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal  Broker- 
Dealer  Insurance  Corporation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  C\irrency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Muskix  when  he 
introduced  the  above  blU,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 

S.2349.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  wearing 
of  unlfomiB  by  certain  postal  employees; 

S.  2860.  A  bill  to  Include  certain  holden  of 
star  route  and  other  contracta  for  the  carry- 
ing of  maU  within  the  provisions  of  title  6, 
United  Statee  Code,  relating  to  Federal  em- 
ployee life  Insurance  and  health  insurance 
benefita  and  civil  service  retirement;  and 

S.  2851.  A  bin  to  classUy  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment positions  of  maintenance  me- 
chanics, maU  processing  equipment,  at  salary 
levels  8  and  9;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Ofllce  and  ClvU  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  TsBBoaoxTcm  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 
By  Mr.  BUROICK : 

S.33Sa.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  MeUta  T. 
OabanlUa;  and 


8. 3868.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Leonardo 
M.Oabanllla;  and 

8  3864.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Bernard 
Weeton  March;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURDICK    (for  himself,  Mr. 

HuoBM,   Mr.   Maonttbon,   Mr.    Mo- 

OovxBM,   Mr.  MAMsnzu},   Mr.  MON- 

Dsis,  and  Mr.  TAasoaoiTGH) : 

8.2366.  A   bin    to    establish    an   advisory 

commission  to  make  a  study  and  report  with 

resi>ect  to  freight  rates;   to  the  Committee 

on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Btikdick  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  hearing.) 

£y  Mr.  MATHLAS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Ttdingb)  : 
S.2366.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Riven  and 
Harbore  Act  of  1966  to  Increase  the  author- 
ization for  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Basin  study, 
the  construction  of  a  hydraulic  model  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  Basin  and  associated  tech- 
nical center;  to  the  Comimlttee  on  Public 
Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mathias  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    biU,    which    appear 
under  a  Bepaxate  heading.) 
ByMr.  HATFIELX): 
S.  2367.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  disposition 
of  Judgment  funds  of  the  Confederated  Tribes 
of  the  Umatilla  Indian  Reservation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.  MONDALE: 
S.  2358.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leonard 
G.    Sigurdson;    to   the   Committee    on   the 

Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 
3.2359.  A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Dante 
Lardlzabal  Lagao;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


S.  2337— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  AUTHORIZE  HIRINO  OP  EM- 
PLOYEES OP  DETECTIVE  AGEN- 
CIES FOR  OTHER  THAN  INVESTI- 
GATIVE SERVICES 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce, with  the  cosponsorship  of  my  col- 
league from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  .  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  hiring  of  employees  of  de- 
tective agencies  for  other  than  investiga- 
tive services.  This  is  basically  the  same 
bill  that  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on 
October  17, 1963.  and  another  which  I  co- 
sponsored  in  1966. 1  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Recobo 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

My  bill  would  amend  section  3108  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code.  This  section 
was  originally  enacted  as  part  of  the  act 
of  March  3,  18&3.  27  Stat.  591,  and,  in 
effect,  prohibits  the  Federal  Government 
or  the  District  of  Columbia  from  employ- 
ing for  any  purposes  employees  of  orga- 
nizations which  engage  in  investigative 
work. 

Section  3108  now  reads  as  follows: 

An  individual  employed  by  the  Pinkerton 
Detective  Agency,  or  similar  orgahlzatlon, 
may  not  be  employed  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  or  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Over  a  period  of  many  years,  the 
Comptroller  General  has  uniformly  held 
that  this  provision  Is  a  prohibition 
against  the  employment  in  Gtovemment 
service  of  employees  of  detective  agen- 
cies and  Is  applicable  to  contracts  with 
detective  agencies  as  firms  or  corpora- 
tions as  well  as  the  contracts  with,  or 
appointments  of,  individual  employees  of 
such  agencies.  Thus,  whereas  firms  or 
organizations  which  furnish  only  pro- 


} 


tectlve  services  may  be  employed  by  the 
Government,  organizations  which  do 
both  protective  and  investigative  work 
may  not  be  employed,  even  to  supply  pro- 
tective services.  The  statute,  therefore, 
restdts  in  discrimination  against  orga- 
nizations which  provide  both  types  of 
services  and  is  detrimental  to  the  interest 
of  the  Government,  since  it  serves  to 
eliminate  from  competitive  bidding  nu- 
merous major  detective  organizations 
which  would  otherwise  respond  to  Gov- 
ernment invitations  to  bid  on  contracts 
for  the  furnishing  of  supplementary 
guard  service.  Undoubtedly,  this  causes 
an  increase  in  the  cost  to  the  Government 
of  contract  guard  service. 

The  purpose  of  my  bUl  is  to  amend 
this  restrictive  legislation,  which  was 
originally  adopted  over  75  years  ago,  by 
repealing  the  prohibition  so  far  as  the 
use  of  employees  of  detective  agencies  to 
perform  other  than  investigative  work  is 
concerned.  The  original  enactment  arose 
out  of  public  and  congressional  concern 
resulting  from  the  practice,  once  preva- 
lent in  private  industry — especially  steel 
and  railroads — of  employing  certain  de- 
tective agencies  to  recruit  and  furnish 
armed  guards  who  were  allegedly  used  as 
labor  spies  and  strikebreakers  in  labor 
disputes,  giving  rise  to  bloodshed,  loss  of 
life,  and  destruction  of  property.  Labor- 
management  relations  today  are  fully 
regulated  by  Federal  and  State  statutes, 
and  there  is  no  longer  any  justification 
for  the  continuance  of  this  discrimina- 
tory and  costly  prohibition. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make  it  en- 
tirely clear  that  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  is  aimed  specifically  at  a  particular 
problem;  that  is,  the  fact  that  organiza- 
tions which  provide  detective  services 
may  not  provide  protective  or  guard 
services  for  the  Federal  Government.  My 
bill  merely  changes  the  so-called  imtl- 
Pinkerton  provision  to  provide  that  no 
employee  of  a  detective  agency  shall  be 
employed  in  any  (joverrunent  service  or 
by  any  officer  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  investigative 
services.  Thus  while  it  would  permit  the 
Government  to  hire  employees  of  detec- 
tive agencies  to  perform  protective  serv- 
ices. It  would  continue  the  prohibition  on 
the  hiring  of  such  employees  to  perform 
investigative  services.  This  limits  the  bill 
to  exactly  the  situation  that  needs  cor- 
recting. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  early  passage  of 
this  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2337),  to  authorize  the 
hiring  of  employees  of  detective  agen- 
cies for  other  than  investigative  serv- 
ices, introduced  by  Mr.  Miller  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Hughes),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2337 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 3108  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  U 
amended  to  read  as  foUows: 
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"t  tlM.  SmployiiMnt  ot  dvteottT* 
restrlctlona 
"An  IndlTldual  omployed  by  •  (totaettrc 
agvncy  may  not  be  emi>loyed  by  tb«  Oor- 
amm«iit  of  th«  Uoltad  8t*tM  or  tha  gor- 
•nmwnt  of  Ui«  Dlatrtot  of  OolumbU  for  th* 
porpoM  of  proTldlnc  lnv«*tlfmUT«  smttIom." 


8.  2338— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BIUL 
TO  EXTEND  THE  TIME  FOR  CON- 
STRUCTION OP  A  BRIDOE  AT 
MUSCATINE.  IOWA 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Prealdent.  I  Intro- 
duce, with  the  cospoiuorshlp  of  my  col- 
league from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughxs)  ,  a  bill  to 
extend  the  Muacatlne  Bridge  Commission 
additional  time  to  construct,  maintain, 
and  operate  a  bridge  across  the  Missis- 
sippi River  at  or  near  the  dty  of  Mus- 
catine. Iowa,  and  the  town  of  Drury,  Hi. 
The  bill  authorizes  an  additional  3 
years  for  the  Commission  to  acquire,  con- 
struct, and  operate  this  bridge.  At  the 
present  time  construction  must  be  started 
by  July  8,  1969  and  be  completed  by 
July  ^1971.  The  bill  would  add  3  years 
to  each,  of  these  dates. 

The  problem  arises  as  a  result  of  cer- 
tain legal  complications  involving  the 
construction  of  the  new  bridge.  A  court 
action  testing  the  validity  of  a  bridge  act 
passed  by  the  Iowa  Legislature  has  taken 
longer  than  anticipated.  Construction  of 
the  bridge  will  be  delayed  until  the  con- 
clusion of  this  court  action,  and  it  Is 
doubtful  that  the  matter  will  be  resolved 
by  the  Iowa  Supreme  Court  prior  to  the 
present  deadline  set  in  the  authorizing 
legislation  for  commencing  construction. 
A  similar  bill  has  already  been  Introduced 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  and  I 
imderstand  that  a  favorable  report  from 
the  Department  of  Transportation  has 
been  received  concerning  the  House  bill. 
Mr.  President.  I  urge  early  considera- 
tion of  this  bill  so  that  it  may  be  enacted 
before  the  July  8  deadline. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wlU 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 
The  bill  (S.  2338)  to  amend  the  Act  of 
July  28.  1956.  to  give  the  Muscatine 
Bridge  Commission  additional  time  to 
construct,  maintain,  and  operate  a  bridge 
across  the  Mississippi  River  at  or  near 
the  city  of  Muscatine,  Iowa,  and  the 
town  of  Dniry,  111.,  Introduced  by  Mr. 
MttLKH  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Httghss). 
was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Worits. 


Hie  exlatlng  l«w  dlacrlmlnates  against 
video  tapes  because  video  tapes  were  not 
In  common  use  when  the  law  was 
enacted.  The  use  of  video  tapes  is  be- 
coming increasingly  common  both  by 
educational  and  communlcatloo  media, 
and  the  law  should  be  changed  to  recog- 
nize this  fact. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Mil  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2340)  to  permit  video  tapes 
to  be  mailed  at  fourth-class  postage  rates. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Stevens,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


S.  2343— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  REVISE  THE  LAW  RELATINQ 
TO  THE  ISSUANCE  OP  PROVISION- 
AL CEKTIPICATBB  OP  REGISTRY 
TO  VESSELS  ABROAD 


S.  2340 — INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  PERMIT  VIDEO  TAPES  TO  BE 
MAILED  AT  FOURTH-CLASS  POST- 
AGE RATES 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  to  permit  the 
shipping  of  video  tapes  tmder  fourth- 
class  mall  rates. 

The  present  postal  regulation  places  a 
unique  burden  on  schools  and  commu- 
nication media  who  utilize  the  2-lnch 
video  tapes.  Sixteen-millimeter  film, 
which  Is  of  a  narrower  width,  but  ap- 
proximately the  same  weight,  can  be 
shipped  under  a  fourth-class  rate.  Video 
tapes  cost  approximately  three  times  the 
amount  of  16- millimeter  films  to  ship  by 
mall. 


8.  2342— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  THE  CITIZENSHIP 
OP  CREWMEMBERS  OP  VESSELS 
OP  THE  UNTED  STATES 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce, by  request  of  the  National  Marl- 
time  Union,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  section  672(a)  of  title  46, 
United  States  Code,  so  as  to  require  that 
100  percent  of  licensed  officers  and  75 
percent  of  unlicensed  crewmembers  on 
U.S.-registered  vessels  be  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

Present  law  requires  that  all  licensed 
officers  and  pilots  of  U.S.-registered  ves- 
sels be  citizens.  However,  only  75  per- 
cent of  the  unlicensed  crew  must  be  cit- 
izens when  the  vessel  departs  a  U.S.  port 
unless  the  Commtmdant  of  the  Coast 
Guard  ascertains  that  they  are  not 
available.  Farther,  the  way  the  law  now 
reads,  the  only  time  a  U.S.  vessel  is  re- 
quired to  have  75  percent  citizen  unli- 
censed seamen  Is  when  the  vessel  de- 
parts a  port  in  the  States. 

The  law  additionally  provides  an  over- 
all escape  clause  to  the  effect  that  if  a 
vessel  on  a  foreign  voyage  is  deprived  of 
any  member  of  the  crew,  the  vacancy 
may  be  filled  by  an  alien. 

The  security  of  U.S.-flag  vessels,  par- 
ticularly during  time  of  war  or  national 
emergency.  Is  Jeopardized  by  the  em- 
ployment on  board  of  noncitizens  that 
are  picked  up  anywhere  in  the  world 
without  security  checks. 

The  present  law  endangers  the  secu- 
rity of  the  vessel  as  well  as  maximum  se- 
curity ports  associated  with  our  security 
and  defense  efforts  by  allowing  the  em- 
ployment of  large  numbers  of  aliens  on 
U.S.-flag  vessels.  The  primary  reason 
for  employing  aliens  is  because  they  can 
be  hired  at  a  lower  wage. 

This  legislation  would  require  that  100 
percent  of  the  licensed  officers  and  75 
percent  of  the  unlicensed  seamen  on 
board  U.S.-registered  vessels  be  U.S.  cit- 
izens at  all  times. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 
The  bill  (S.  2342)  to  amend  the  law 
relating  to  the  citizenship  of  crewmem- 
bers of  vessels  of  the  United  States  in 
order  to  remove  certain  authority  to 
replace  United  States  citizens  as  such 
members  with  persons  who  are  not  cit- 
izens, introduced  by  Mr.  MAomjson  (by 
request) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce, by  request  of  the  National  Mari- 
time Union,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  section  12  of  title  46. 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
granting  of  provisional  certificates  of 
registry  to  vessels  abroad. 

The  purpose  of  title  46,  United  States 
Code,  section  12,  is  to  permit  the  tempo- 
rary registration  under  UjB.  flag  of  a 
vessel  purchased  overseas  to  facilitate  its 
return  to  the  States. 

The  6-month  period  presently  allowed 
was  enacted  In  1915  and  was  then  nec- 
essary to  allow  sufficient  time  for  the 
vessels  to  return  to  the  United  States. 
This  time  period  Is  no  longer  necessary 
because  of  the  increased  speed  of  vessels 
in  the  past  50  years.  The  situation  that 
is  now  developing  is  that  some  operators 
are  using  the  loose  wording  in  the  law  to 
flout  its  Intent. 

This  proposed  change  would  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  the  Good  Eddie  and 
CJood  Willie  situation  by  reducing  the 
time  period  for  provisional  registry  from 
6  months  to  2  months.  TTiese  two  ships, 
which  are  some  20  years  old.  were  regis- 
tered under  the  Nationalist  Chinese  flag 
until  It  was  realized  that  by  having  a 
U.S.  provisional  certificate  of  registry. 
they  could  employ  a  predominantly  for- 
eign crew  and  carry  Government  cargo 
at  U.S.-flag  rates. 

The  only  requirement  that  the  owners 
had  to  comply  with  prior  to  getting  a 
certificate  was  the  citizenship  require- 
ment, which  they  did  ty  setting  up  a 
U.S.  corporation. 

The  requirements  relating  to  crew, 
inspection  and  measrirement  do  not  in 
the  present  law  apply  until  the  vessel 
arrives  in  the  United  States  which  fur- 
ter  encourages  lack  of  adherence  to  the 
Intent  of  the  law.  This  bill  would  provide 
that  the  citizen  crew  requirement  apply 
from  the  date  of  the  certificate. 

The  condition  of  the  vessels  Good 
Eddie  and  C?ood  Willie  at  the  time  that 
the  certificates  of  provisional  registry 
were  issued  is  imbelievable.  It  is  reported 
that  there  were  no  messing  facilities,  no 
sanitary  facilities,  no  bunks,  and  some  of 
the  plates  were  loose.  The  condition  of 
these  vessels  should  have  alerted  those 
in  the  (jovemment  responsible  for  Issu- 
ing the  provisional  certificates  to  the  im- 
likellhood  of  the  vessels  ever  returning 
to  the  United  States — the  supposed  pri- 
mary reason  for  the  provisional  granting 
of  registry  under  U.S.  flag. 

And,  of  course,  the  owners  of  these  two 
vessels  have  already  transferred  them  to 
another  foreign  registry  which  is  further 
indication  that  there  never  was  a  bona 
fide  intent  to  bring  the  vessels  back  to 
full  U.S.  registry. 

This  bill  would  tighten  up  the  law  to 
prevent  this  type  of  embarrassment  to 
the  United  States  again,  but  would  not 
interfere  with  the  legitimate  transfer  of 
a  foreign  vessel  to  U.S.  registry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Hie  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 


I 
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The  bill  (S.  2343)  to  revise  the  law  re- 
lating to  the  issuance  of  provisional  cer- 
tificates of  registry  to  vessels  abroad.  In- 
txoduoed  by  Mr.  Magnttson  (by  request) . 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
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shaU  apply  with  respect  to  service  performed 
during  academic  years  ending  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  whether  the  loan 
waa  made  before  or  after  such  date. 


S  2344— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  AUTHORIZE  CANCELLATION 
OP  LOANS  FOR  TEACfflNG  IN 
PROJECT  HEADSTART  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  It  has 
recently  come  to  my  attention  that  the 
"forgiveness"  or  cancellation  clauses  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
student  loan  program  do  not  apply  to 
teachers  in  the  vital  and  constructive 
Headstart  program. 

As  the  law  is  presently  worded,  teach- 
ers in  State-approved  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  or  In  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  are  given  a  10-percent 
forgiveness  of  their  loans  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Teachers  in  poverty 
areas  are  given  an  even  larger  cancella- 
tion, of  15  percent.  Yet  teachers  in 
Headstart  programs  are  not  covered  by 
either  of  these  provisions. 

I  feel  certain  that  this  situation  is  due 
largely  to  legislative  oversight.  Surely  it 
was  not  the  intent  of  the  law  to  penalize 
persons  who  chose  to  dedicate  a  year  or 
more  of  service  to  this  Important  pro- 
gram. The  function  of  a  Headstart 
teacher  is  Just  as  important  and  Just  as 
useful  as  the  service  performed  by  a 
teacher  in  the  regular  public  school  sys- 
tem. 

To  correct  this  inequity  In  the  present 
law,  I  am  Introducing  legislation  which 
would  Include  Headstart  within  the  defi- 
nition of  schools  approved  by  the  States 
as  recognized  educational  institutions. 
This  proposed  legislation  wlU  have  the 
effect  of  granting  at  least  a  10-percent 
cancellation,  and  In  most  cases  a  15-per- 
cent cancellation,  to  teachers  serving  In 
Headstart  programs. 

I  ask  tmanlmous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record,  and  I  urge  Its 
prompt  and  favorable  consideration  by 
my  colleagues. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2344)  to  amend  title  n  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958  in  order  to  authorize  cancellation  of 
loans  for  teaching  in  Project  Headstart 
programs.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Brooke. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.2344 

Be  «  eiuicted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
206(a)  (3)  of  the  NaUonal  DefenBe  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1968  \a  amended  by  strlldng  out 
"and"  before  "(C)"  and  inaertlng  before  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  a  comma  and 
the  foUowlng:  "and  (D)  for  the  purpose  of 
this  paragraph  the  term  'elementary  school* 
includes  any  Project  Headstart  program  car- 
ried out  pursuant  to  section  223  (a)  (1)  <>' 
the  Economic  Opportiuilty  Act  of  1964". 

Ssc.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 


S.  2345— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  PROHIBIT  DEPARTMENTS  AND 
AGENCIES  OP  TttE  FEDERAL  GOV- 
ERNMENT FROM  CONDUCTING 
SECURITY  CLEARANCES  IN  CER- 
TAIN CASES  ON  PERSONNEL  OP 
EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 


Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  In- 
troducing today  legislation  that  would 
do  away  with  the  present  requirement 
that  college  professors  teaching  in  uni- 
versity extension  programs  overseas  be 
required  to  pass  a  national  agency  check 
before  their  assignment  can  be  approved. 
At  the  present  time  three  universities — 
Boston  University,  University  of  Mary- 
land, and  Florida  State  University— con- 
duct programs  leading  to  a  bachelor's  or 
master's  degree  for  Armed  Forces  per- 
sonnel,  their  dependents,   and  civilian 
employees  stationed  throughout  Europe 
and  Asia.  These  schools  utilize  the  teach- 
ing services  of  their  regular  staffs,  and 
the  salaries  are  paid  by  the  university. 
The  Department  of  thfe  Army  provides 
only   logistical   support — transportation 
and  moving  costs,  housing,  and  the  facil- 
ities in  which  the  classes  are  conducted. 
The  military  maintains  no  control  over 
the  curriculum,  and  the  courses  are  con- 
ducted according  to  the  same  standards 
which  apply  for  imlverslty  instruction  in 
the  United  States. 

During  1968, 43  national  agency  checks 
were  requested.  In  each  case  it  was  re- 
quired that  the  universities  allow  6 
months  for  the  procedure  to  be  com- 
pleted, even  though  such  a  check  gen- 
erally Involves  nothing  more  than  run- 
ning the  name  through  the  files  of  the 
relevant  Government  agencies  to  deter- 
mine If  there  is  any  negative  Information 
on  the  individual  In  question.  Yet  in  one 
case  a  professor  was  denied  clearance  to 
participate  in  the  program.  In  another 
Instance  involving  my  own  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  clearance  of  a  professor 
who  once  had  done  highly  sensitive  work 
in  the  field  of  arms  control  was  delayed 
to  the  point  where  his  participation  in 
the  program  was  rendered  impossible. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  dealing  here 
with  the  education  of  young  children 
whose  development  might  be  adversely 
affected  by  exposure  to  subversive  ideas. 
We  are  talking  about  the  education  of 
grown  men  and  women,  fully  able  to 
thiT^k  for  themselves.  Security  clearances 
and  agency  checks  are  not  required  be- 
fore university  professors  can  teach  mili- 
tary personnel  who  might  be  sent  to  an 
American  university  for  further  educa- 
tion; why  then  should  they  be  required 
of  professors  who  are  assigned  to  teach 
those  same  personnel  in  locations  over- 
seas? In  my  view,  the  requirement  of  a 
national  agency  check  Is  not  only  un- 
necessary, but  basically  harmful  to  the 
concept  of  a  university  education. 

Throughout  Western  history,  universi- 
ties have  traditionally  been  the  places  in 
which  Information  could  be  freely  ex- 
changed and  Ideas  openly  tested.  It  Is 
within  this  marketplace  of  Ideas  that 
each  man  has  been  able  to  survey  the 


choices  available  to  him,  and  to  make 
Informed  selections,  in  terms  of  philos- 
ophy or  fact,  on  the  basis  of  that  which 
has  greatest  meaning  for  him.  Nothing 
has  ever  been  gained  by  limiting  the 
choices.  In  fact,  ideas  and  concepts  gain 
from  being  challenged,  and  those  who 
hold  them  emerge  stronger  in  their  con- 
victions once  all  the  options  have  been 
considered  and  evaluated.  The  notion  of 
some  political  or  ideological  check  on 
scholars  engaged  in  free  inquiry  and  in- 
struction is  alien  to  the  entire  concept 
of  a  university,  wherever  It  functions. 

It  is  this  belief  in  the  intrinsic  value 
of  academic  freedom  which  impels  me  to 
Introduce  this  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  pro- 
posed legislation,  abolishing  the  agency 
check  requirement  for  overseas  teaching 
personnel,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2345) ,  to  prohibit  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment from  conducting  security  clear- 
ances in  certain  cases  on  personnel  of 
educational  institutions,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Brooke,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2345 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law. 
from  and  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  no  department  or  agency  of  the 
Government  may  require  or  provide  for  any 
type  of  security  clearance  of  any  personnel 
or  the  dependents  of  any  personnel  of  any 
college  or  university  providing  educational. 
Instructional,  or  Informational  services  to 
any  department  or  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  or  to  officers  or  employees  of  the 
United  States,  Including  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  or  to  the  dependents  of  such 
ofiacers  or  employees.  Including  dependents 
of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces.  The  fore- 
going provision  shall  not  be  construed  as 
prohibiting  a  department  or  agency  from 
conducting  security  clearances  in  the  case 
of  persons  employed  by  educational  instltu- 
tlona  who  are  to  have  access  to  classified 
Information  of  any  department  or  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government. 


S.     2347— INTRODUCTION     OF     THE 

FOREIGN    ASSISTANCE    ACT    OF 

1969 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  Introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  proposed  bill  has  been  requested 
by  the  President  and  Acting  Secretary 
of  State  and  I  am  introducing  it  in  order 
that  there  may  be  a  specific  bill  to 
which  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
public  may  direct  their  attention  and 
comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested  amend- 
ments to  It,  when  the  matter  Is  consider- 
ed by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 
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I  ask  unanimous  conaent  that  th«  bill 
may  be  pilnted  In  the  Rbcoid  at  thla 
polni,  together  with  the  letter  from  the 
Aetlnv  Secretary  of  SUte  to  the  Vice 
President  dated  May  28. 1M9. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection  the  bill  and  letter 
will  be  printed  In  the  Rscokd. 

The  bill  (8.  2347)  to  promote  the  for- 
eign policy,  security,  and  general  wel- 
fare of  the  United  States  by  assisting 
peoples  of  the  world  to  achieve  economic 
development  within  a  framework  of 
democratic,  economic,  social,  and  polit- 
ical institutions,  and  for  other  puriwses. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  PoismioHT  (by  re- 
quest), was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Rkcoio.  as  follows: 


"CRATnB     a — ObVSCOPMKMT     AflRVrAMCB 

"Bao.  aoi.  AMmwrAMCB  CsrmiA. — In  fur- 
nlahlng  deTctopment  — iiiam  t,  andar  thla 
eh»pt«r  Um  PfMidant  nbaU  taka  into  «e- 
oount— 

"(a)  th*  ezt«nt  to  which  the  recipient 
omintry  (lemon«tr»t«e  «  determinaUon  to 
help  itaeU  and  a  wUUngneea  to  pey  a  fair 
tfiare  of  the  ooet  of  development  prognuna; 

"(b)  the  extent  to  which  the  recipient 
country  U  reaponalve  to  the  vital  economic, 
political,  and  social  concerns  of  Its  people 
and  to  Increasing  their  partlclpatton  In  the 
development  proceas; 

"(0)  the  extent  to  which  the  recipient 
country  U  creating  a  favorable  environment 
for  private  enterprise  and  Inveatment; 

"(d)  the  extent  to  which  the  activity  will 
oontrlbute  to  self-sustaining  growth,  the  de- 
Vidopment  of  human  or  material  resources 
and  the  creaUon  or  strengthening  of  Instltu- 
ttons  essential  to  economic  and  social  prog- 
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the  appUcable  legal  rate  of  Intenat  of  the 
country  in  which  the  loan  u  made.  Such 
funds  shall  not  be  loaned  at  a  rate  of  In- 
terest of  lees  than  3  per  centum  per  annxun 
commencing  ngf  later  than  ten  yean  fol 


8.  3347 
Be  tt  enacted  by  tKe  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Unltad  Statea  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  "The  Foreign  it— «-»^n-rt 
aet  of.  MM". 

'      PART   I— BOONOiaC   AaeaSTANCS 

SacnoN  1 .  Part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1901.  as  amended,  is  hereby  deleted 
and  the  following  part  I  substituted  thers- 
for: 

"PART  X 

"CHAPm    1 — POUCT 

"Sac.  101.  PiTSFOflx. — The  Congnta  declare* 
that  It  la  part  of  our  national  purpoae  to 
help  build  a  world  community  of  economical- 
ly viable  nations  devoted  to  the  well-being 
of  all  their  peoplee  and  to  the  maintenance 
of  peace.  To  this  end.  the  United  Statea 
shall  Join  with  other  advanced  nations  In 
helping  those  leas  developed  nations  which 
demonstrate  the  will  to  help  themselves  to 
build  the  material  base,  technical  skills  and 
econotnlc  and  social  Institutions  necewary 
to  attain  thU  goal. 
"Sbc.  lOa.  PUNCIFLXS. — In  canylng  out  tbo 

provisions  of  this  Act.  the  Preeldent  shall 

"(a)  encourage  the  cooperaUon  of  the  de- 
veloped nations  In  mobilizing  the  reaources 
and  skills  necessary  to  the  task  of  develop- 
ment: 

"(b)  concentrate  our  aaalatance  In  ooun- 
trlea  with  the  greatest  development  prom- 
ise and  the  strongest  will  to  help  them- 
aelvea  achieve  self-sustaining  growth; 

"(c)  emphasize  technical  and  profeaalonal 
assistance  dealgned  to  build  Institutions  nec- 
essary for  long-term  national  development: 
"(d)  give  high  priority  to  programs  which 
encourage  greater  production  and  better  dis- 
tribution of  food  and  enhance  the  ability  of 
parents  to  choose  the  size  of  their  own 
famUlea: 

"(e)  encourage  the  Inveatment  of  private 
reeourcea  from  the  United  Statea  and  from 
the  leaa  developed  oountrlee  themselvea.  to 
aupplement  other  development  efforts; 

"(f)  encourage  broad  poptUar  participation 
by  the  peoples  of  the  leea  developed  naUons 
In  the  planning,  execution  and  benefits  of 
development  progreaa; 

"(g)  foster  regional  cooperative  efforts 
among  countries  seeking  common  develop- 
ment goala; 

"(h)  channel  United  SUtea  assistance 
through  International  organizations  and  un- 
der other  multUateral  ausptoaa  whenever  the 
common  development  effort  will  be  beat 
••rved  thereby; 

"(1)  assist  the  less  developed  nations  to 
safeguard  their  Internal  and  external  secu- 
rity: and 

"(J)  furnish  aaalatance.  wherever  practi- 
cable, oonatttuted  of  United  SUtes  commod- 
Itlaa  and  services  furnished  in  a  manner  oon- 
Blatant  with  other  efforta  of  the  United  State* 
to  Improve  Its  bateooe  of  paymenu  poatUon. 


"(•)  the  extent  to  which  the  recipient 
country  is  concerned  with  Increasing  employ- 
ment and  standards  of  living  of  all  segments 
of  Its  population; 

"(f)  the  extent  to  which  the  activity  wUl 
contribute  to  regional  cooperation; 

"(g)  the  economic  and  technical  sound- 
ness of  the  activity; 

"(h)  the  consistency  of  the  activity  with 
other  development  actlvlUea  being  under- 
taken or  planned: 

"(1)  the  poealble  effects  of  the  assistance 
Involved  upon  the  United  SUte  economy, 
with  special  reference  to  areas  of  substantial 
labor  surplus,  and  to  the  export-expansion 
objectives  of  the  United  Statea; 

"(J)  whether  financing  could  be  obtained 
from  other  free-world  sources  on  reasonable 
terms.  Including  private  reeourcea  within  or 
without  the  United  SUtes;  and 

"(k)  In  the  case  of  loans,  reasonable  pros- 
pects of  repayment. 

"SXC.      202.      TZCHlflCAI.     ASSISTAKCB. The 

Preeldent  Is  authorized  to  furnish  assistance, 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  de- 
termine, In  order  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  leas  developed  friendly  countries  or 
areas  through  programs  of  technical  assist- 
ance. bUaterally  or  thnnigh  regional,  multi- 
lateral or  prlvau  enUtlea;  and  for  multi- 
lateral organizations  and  for  programs  ad- 
ministered by  them  in  accordance  vrtth  sec- 
tion 401(a)(1).  There  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  pur- 
poaea  of  this  secUon  SMS. 120.000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1970  and  $630,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1971.  which  amounu  shall  remain  available 
until  expended,  distributed  as  foUows: 


IWO  1971 

a>uSS^^i,„i^     "«•'«'•«»     '30.000.000 

•  (>st  401(«)  (1)) 122,620.000   140.000.000 


"To  meet  the  changing  requirements  of 
these  areas  and  programs  the  agency  pri- 
marily reeponslble  for  admlnlsUrlng  part  I 
may  redistribute  up  to  10  per  centum  of 
the  funds  made  available  during  any  f^'ra] 
year  for  any  such  area  or  program  to  any 
other  such  area  or  program.  Biuteral  assist- 
ance under  thU  section  dUtrlbuted  under 
(1)  Worldwide  above  shaU  not  be  furnished 
In  any  fiscal  year  to  more  than  40  countries. 

"SXC.    203.    DxVKLOFlCXIfT   LOAWB.— (a)     The 

Preeldent  Is  authorized  to  make  loans  pay- 
able aa  to  principal  and  Interest  In  United 
Statea  dollars,  on  such  terms  and  condl- 
ttons  as  he  may  determine.  In  order  to  pro- 
mote the  development  of  leas  developed 
friendly  countrlee  or  areas. 

"(b)  Funds  made  available  under  thla  sec- 
tion and  section  304  shall  not  be  loaned  or 
reloaned  at  ratee  of  Intoreet  excessive  or  un- 
reasonable for  the  borrower  or  higher  thTi 


lowing  the  daft  on  which  the  funds  aim 
initially  made  available  under  the  loan,  dur- 
ing  which  ten-year  period  the  rate  of  In- 
tareat  ahaU  not  be  lower  than  2  per  centum 
per  annum.  The  authority  of  section  014(a) 
may  not  be  used  to  waive  the  requirement* 
of  this  subsection  and  the  authority  of  seo- 
Mon  «io  may  not  be  used  to  decrease  the 
funds  available  under  thU  section  or  under 
secUon  204  except  to  transfer  such  latter 
fimds  to  funds  made  available  under  this 
section. 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  privately 
owned  United  SUtes  fiag  veeseU  to  secure 
cargoes  from  loan  funds,  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  part  may  be  used  to  the 
extent  required  to  make  granu  to  recipients 
under  this  part  to  pay  the  freight  differential 
between  United  SUtes  and  foreign  flag  ves- 
sels on  the  carriage  of  cargoes  by  bulk  car- 
riers and  liners  carrying  parcel  shipments. 

"(d)  The  President  shall  esUbllsh  an  In- 
teragency Development  Loan  Committee 
consisting  of  such  officers  from  such  agencies 
of  the  United  SUtea  Government  as  he  may 
determine,  which  shall,  under  the  direction 
of  the  President.  eeUbllsh  standards  and 
criteria  for  lending  operations  under  this 
section  and  secUon  204  In  accordance  with 
the  foreign  and  financial  policies  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

"(e)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  President  for  the  purposes 
of  this  section.  S676,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1970.  which  amount  shall  remain  available 
untU  expended.  Bilateral  loans  pursuant  to 
this  secUon  shall  not  be  made  In  any  fiscal 
year  to  more  than  twenty  countries. 

"(f)  Dollar  recedirts  from  loans  made  pur- 
suant to  this  part  or  pursuant  to  predecessor 
authority  conuined  In  provisions  repealed 
by  the  Foreign  Aaslstanoe  Act  of  1969  and 
from  loans  made  under  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1964.  as  amended,  shall  be  available 
beginning  in  fiscal  year  1971  for  use  for  the  **^ 
purposes  of  thU  secUon.  section  204(b)  and  / 
secUon  322:  Provided,  however.  That  receipts 
from  loans  made  pureuant  to  this  part  or 
pursuant  to  predecessor  development  loan 
authority  contained  in  provisions  repealed 
by  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1969  shall 
be  available  for  such  use  beginning  in  fiscal 
year  1970.  Such  recelpto  and  other  fund* 
made  available  under  this  secUon  shaU  re- 
main available  unttl  expended. 

"Sxc.  204.  Aluancx  roa  Pxogbxss. — (a)  In 
order  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  peoplee 
of  the  Americas  and  strengthen  the  relations 
among  the  naUons  Joined  in  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  under  the  principles  of  the  Act  of 
Bogota  and  the  Charter  of  Punu  del  EsU, 
and  to  encourage  the  countrlee  and  areas  of 
Latin  Amwica  to  mobUlze  their  own  re- 
sourcee  for  development  and  to  adopt  reform 
meaaures  to  spread  the  benefits  of  economic, 
poUUcal,  and  sooUl  progreea  among  their 
peoples,  the  Preeldent  is  authorized  to  fur- 
nish assistance  under  secUon  202  and  this 
secUon,  on  such  terms  and  condlUons  as  he 
may  determine.  In  order  to  promote  the  de- 
velopment of  friendly  less  developed  coun- 
tries and  areas  of  Latin  America. 

"(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Preeldent  for  the  purpose 
of  making  loans  under  this  secUon,  payable 
aa  to  principal  and  Intereet  In  United  Stotcs 
doUan  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
Uon 203.  In  addlUon  to  other  funds  available 
for  such  purpoae.  •437.600.000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1970,  which  amount  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

"(o)  Loans  may  be  made  under  authority 
of  this  aeotlon  only  for  social  and  economic 
development  projects  and  programa  which 
an  oonatetent  with  the  fln/Ung,  ^nd  recom- 
mendsftlona  of  the  Inter-American  Oommit- 
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tee  for  the  Alllanoe  tot  Progreaa  In  Ita  annual 
review  of  national  development  actlvltlea. 

"(d)(1)  The  President  shall  assist  In  the 
development  in  the  American  Republloa  of 
self- liquidating  pilot  housing  projecta,  the 
development  of  insUtuUons  ene^kged  In  Alll- 
anoe for  Progress  programs.  Including  coop- 
eratives, free  labor  unions,  savings  and  loan 
type  InsUtutions.  and  other  private  enter- 
prise programs  In  LaUn  America  engaged  di- 
rectly or  indlrecUy  In  the  financing  of  home 
mortgagee,  the  construction  of  homee  for 
lower  Income  persons  and  famlUee,  the  In- 
creased nMblllzaUon  of  savings  and  the  Im- 
provement of  housing  oondlUcKU  In  Latin 
America. 

"(3)  To  carry  out  the  purposee  of  sub- 
secUoD  (d)(X),  the  President  is  authorized 
to  Issue  guaranties,  on  such  terms  and  con- 
dlUons as  he  shall  determine,  to  eligible 
United  SUtes  investors,  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 328(c) ,  assuring  against  leas  of  loan  In- 
vestment niade  by  such  Investors  In — 

"(A)  pilot  or  demonstratton  private  hous- 
ing projecu  In  LaUn  America  of  types  simi- 
lar to  those  Insured  by  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  suit- 
able for  condlUons  in  Latin  America; 

"(B)  credit  InsUtutions  In  Lattn  America 
engaged  dlrecUy  or  IndlrecUy  In  the  financ- 
ing of  home  mortgages,  such  as  savings  and 
loan  Institutions  and  other  qualified  invest- 
ment enterprlsee; 

"(C)  housing  projects  In  Latm  America  for 
'  lower  income  families  and  persons,  which 
projecu  shall  be  constructed  In  accordance 
with  maximum  unit  coeu  esUbllshed  by  the 
President  for  families  and  persons  whose  In- 
comes meet  the  UmlUtlons  prescribed  by  the 
President: 

"(D)  housing  proj6:U  In  Latin  America 
which  wUl  promou  the  development  of  In- 
sUtutions Important  to  the  success  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  such  as  free  labor  un- 
ions, cooperaUves.  and  other  private  enter- 
prise programs;  or 

"(E)  housing  projecte  In  Latin  America 
35  per  centum  or  more  of  the  aggregate  of 
the  mortgage  financing  for  which  Is  made 
available  from  sources  within  LaUn  America 
and  Is  not  derived  from  sources  outside  Latin 
America,  which  proJecU  shall,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable,  have  a  unit  cost 
of  not  more  than  t6.500. 

"(3)  The  total  face  amoimt  of  guaran- 
Ue*  Issued  hereunder  or  heretofore  under 
Latin  American  housing  guaranty  authority 
repealed  by  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1969,  outstanding  at  any  one  time,  shall 
not  exceed  $550,000,000:  Provided.  That 
$325,000,000  of  guaranties  may  be  used  only 
for  the  purposes  of  subsection  (d)  (3)  (A) : 
Provided,  That  no  payment  may  be  made  un- 
der this  section  for  any  loes  arising  out  of 
fraud  or  misrepresentation  for  wlilch  the 
party  seeking  such  payment  Is  reeponslble 
or  of  which  such  party  had  knowledge  at 
the  tune  be  became  a  holder  of  such  guar- 
anty: Provided  further.  That  this  author- 
ity shall  conUnue  until  June  30,  1972. 

"(4)  (A)  A  fee  shall  be  charged  for  each 
guaranty  Issued  hereunder  in  an  amount 
to  be  determined  by  the  Preeldent.  In  the 
event  the  fee  to  be  charged  for  such  type 
of  guaranty  Is  reduced,  fees  to  be  paid  under 
existing  contracU  for  the  same  type  of  guar- 
anty may  be  simlllarly  reduced. 

"(B)  The  amount  of  $35,000,000  of  fees 
acctimulated  under  prior  inveetment  guar- 
anty provisions  repealed  by  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1969.  together  with  all  fees 
collected  In  connection  with  guaranUee 
Issued  hereunder,  shall  be  available  for  meet- 
ing necessary  administrative  and  operating 
expenses  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section  and  of  prior  housing  guaranty 
provisions  repealed  by  the  Fcvelgn  Aaalstanoe 
Act  of  1969  (including,  but  not  limited  to 
expenses  pertaining  to  pamnnAl,  stqipUaB. 
and  printing) ,  subject  to  such  Umitatlona  as 
may  be  inqioaad  in  annual  appropriation 
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Acta;  for  meeting  management  and  custodial 
ooata  Incurred  with  respect  to  currencies  or 
other  aaaete  acquired  imder  guarantiee  made 
pursuant  to  thia  section  or  heretofore  pur- 
suant to  i»lor  Latin  America  and  other  hous- 
ing guaranty  authorltlee  repealed  by  the 
Foreign  Aaalstanee  Act  of  1969,  and  to  pay 
the  cost  of  investigating  and  adjusting  (m- 
cludlng  coaU  of  arbitration)  claims  imder 
su<di  guaranUea;  and  shall  be  available  for 
expenditure  in  discharge  of  llablUtlea  imder 
such  guaranUee  until  such  time  as  all  such 
property  has  been  disposed  of  and  all  such 
llabilltlea  have  been  discharged  or  have  ex- 
pired, or  until  all  such  fees  have  been  ex- 
pended In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (d)(4)(B). 

"(C)  Any  paymente  made  to  diacharge 
liablliUea  under  guaranties  issued  hereunder 
or  heretofore  under  prior  LaUn  America  or 
other  housing  guaranty  authorities  repealed 
by  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1969,  shall 
be  paid  flret  out  of  feee  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (d)(4)(B)  (excluding  amounte  re- 
quired for  ptirpoees  other  than  the  discharge 
of  Uabllitles  under  guaranties)  as  long  as 
such  fees  are  available,  and  thereafter  shall 
be  paid  out  of  funds.  If  any,  realized  from 
the  sale  of  currencies  or  other  asseU  acquired 
In  connection  with  any  pajrment  made  to 
discharge  Uabllitles  under  such  guaranUee  as 
long  as  funds  are  available,  and  finally  out 
of  funds  hereafter  made  available  pursuant 
to  subsecUon  (d)  (4)  (B) . 

"(D)  All  guaranties  issued  hereunder  or 
heretofore  under  prior  Latin  America  or  other 
housing  guaranty  authority  repealed  by  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1969  shall  consti- 
tute obligations.  In  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  such  guaranties,  of  the  United 
SUtes  of  America  and  the  full  faith  and 
credit  of  the  United  SUtes  of  America  Is 
hereby  pledged  for  the  full  payment  and 
performance  of  such  obligations. 

"(E)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  such  amounts, 
to  remain  available  until  expended,  as  may 
be  necessary  from  time  to  Ume  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  subsection  (d). 

"(F)  In  the  case  of  any  loan  Investment 
guaranteed  under  this  section,  the  agency 
primarily  responsible  for  administering  part 
I  shall  prescribe  the  maximum  rate  of  inter- 
est allowable  to  the  eligible  United  SUtes 
Investor,  which  maximum  rate  shall  not  be 
less  than  one-half  of  1  per  centum  alxjve  the 
then  current  rate  of  Interest  applicable  to 
housing  mortgages  Insured  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
In  no  event  shall  the  agency  prescribe  a 
maximum  allowable  rate  of  Intereet  which 
exceeds  by  more  than  1  per  centum  the  then 
cvirrent  rate  of  Interest  applicable  to  housing 
mortgages  Insured  by  such  Department.  The 
maximum  allowable  rate  of  Interest  under 
thla  subsecUon  shall  be  prescribed  by  the 
agency  as  of  the  date  the  project  covered  by 
the  Investment  is  officially  authorized  and, 
prior  to  the  execution  of  the  contract,  the 
agency  may  amend  such  rate  at  Ite  discre- 
tion, consistent  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (d)(4)(F). 

"(G)  Housing  guaranUes  committed,  au- 
thorized or  outstendlng  under  prior  bousing 
guaranty  authorities  repealed  by  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1969  shall  continue  sub- 
ject to  provisions  of  law  originally  applicable 
thereto  and  fees  collected  hereafter  with 
respect  to  such  guaranties  shall  be  available 
for  the  purposes  specified  In  subsection 
«i)(4)(B). 

"Sk.  206.  Reskabch  and  Evaluation. — (a) 
The  President  Is  authorized  to  use  funds 
made  available  under  section  202  to  carry  out 
programs  of  research  Into,  and  evaluaUon  of, 
te^mical,  economic,  aoolal  and  poUUcal 
problems  of  developmant,  tiie  factors  affect- 
ing the  relative  succeasea  and  ooate  of  devel- 
opment actlvltlea,  the  means,  techniques  and 
such  other  aapecte  of  d«veIoi»m*nt  aaalst- 
ano*  as  hs  may  determins.  in  order  to  in- 


crease the  value  and  benefit  of  such  aaalat- 
ance. In  authorizing  research  designed  to  ex- 
amine political,  social  and  related  obetaclea 
to  development,  emphasis  should  be  given  to 
underaundlng  of  the  ways  in  which  deveU^ 
ment  asslsUnce  can  sum>ort  democratic  so- 
cUl  and  pollUcal  trends  in  developing 
countries. 

"(b)  In  conducting  programs  under  this 
chapter,  the  President  shall  conduct  a  con- 
tinuous evaluaUon  of  the  effecUveness  of 
development  programs,  both  past  and  cur- 
rent, using  modem  management  techniques 
and  equipment,  so  that  experience  gained  in 
the  development  process  may  increase  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  current  and  future  develop- 
ment programs. 

"Sec.  206.  SBLr-Hxi»  Fond. — ^Notwith- 
standing the  llmltetlons  of  section  302  on 
the  number  of  countries  to  which  technical 
asslsUnce  may  be  furnished,  the  President 
Is  authorized  during  each  fiscal  year  to  use 
funds  made  available  under  such  section  to 
assUt  friendly  less  developed  ootintrles  or 
areas,  through  self-help  projects,  emphasiz- 
ing the  participation  of  local  human  and 
material  resourcee,  up  to  a  toUl  amount  not 
to  exceed  1  per  centum  of  the  fimds  made 
available  under  section  203  for  (1)  worldwide 
distribution. 

"Sec.  207.  Poptjuui  Pasticipation. — (a)  In 
furnishing  assistance  under  this  part,  the 
President  shall  place  emphasis  on  assiulng 
maximum  participation  in  the  taik  of  eco- 
nomic, sodal  and  political  development  on 
the  part  of  the  people  of  less  developed  coun- 
tries through  the  encouragement  of  demo- 
cratic private  and  local  government 
institutions. 

"(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  programs  under  this  part  shall — 

"(1)  recognize  the  differing  needs,  desires, 
and  capacities  of  the  people  of  the  nspea- 
tlve  less  developed  countries  and  areas, 

"(2)  uUUze  the  Intellectual  resources  ot 
such  countries  and  areas  In  conjuncUon  with 
assistance  provided  under  this  Act  so  as  to 
encourage  the  development  of  indigenous 
institutions  that  meet  their  particular  re- 
qulremenU  for  sustained  economic  and  so- 
cial progress,  and 

"(3)  support  civic  education  and  training 
In  skills  required  for  effective  participation 
In  govenunental  and  political  processes  es- 
sential to  self-government, 

"(c)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  President  shall  develop 
systematic  programs  In  inservice  training  to 
familiarize  United  SUtes  Government  per- 
sonnel with  the  objectives  of  this  section  and 
to  Increase  their  knowledge  of  the  political 
and  social  aspecU  of  development.  In  addi- 
tion to  other  funds  available  for  such  pur- 
posee, not  to  exceed  1  percentum  of  the 
funds  made  available  under  section  202  may 
be  used  for  carrying  out  the  objectives  of 
this  subsection. 

"Sec.  208.  Population  Progbaics. — (a) 
While  every  nation  is  and  should  be  free  to 
determine  Its  own  policies  and  procedxires 
with  respect  to  problems  of  population 
growth  and  family  planning  within  lU  own 
boundaries,  neverthelees,  voluntary  family 
planning  programs  to  provide  individual 
couples  with  the  knowledge  and  medical  fa- 
culties to  plan  their  family  size  m  accord- 
ance with  their  own  moral  convictions  and 
the  latest  medical  information  can  make  a 
substantial  contribution  to  improved  health, 
family  sUMlity.  greater  Individual  opportu- 
nity, economic  development,  a  sufficiency  of 
food,  and  a  higher  standard  of  U%'lng. 

"(b)  The  President  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide assistance  for  programs  relating  to  pop- 
ulation growth  In  friendly  countries  and 
areas,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
shall  determine,  to  foreign  govemmente.  the 
United  Nations,  lU  specUllaed  agendee.  and 
other  international  and  regional  organiza- 
tions and  programs.  United  Statea  and  for- 
eign   nonprofit    organlzattoos,    universities. 
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hmpitalm,  Mendltsd  hMlth  tastitntlaBs,  and 
votantary  h«Utli  or  otbcr  qu&UlUd 
orgmalaatloaa. 

"(0)  In  cftirylnc  out  prognLOU  AutboriMd 
la  tbto  Motion.  tlM  Pr««i(l«nt  Bh«U  MtabUsh 
f— rwM«  proooduTM  to  an«ure.  wb«n«T«r 
family  plannlnc  — littnoa  from  tb«  Unltwl 
StetM  1«  lnroIv«<l.  that  no  IndlTldtuU  will  b* 
ooarowl  to  practlc*  method*  of  family  pUn- 
alnff  InoonaUtant  wltb  bU  or  her  moral. 
pbUoaopblcal.  or  reUglous  beUafa. 

"(d)    As   used   In   this  section,   the   term 
'profruns  relating  to  population  growth'.  In- 
eludea,  but  Is  not  limited  to,  demographic 
studies,   medical,    psychologleal,   and   socio- 
logical research  and  voluntary  family  plan- 
ning programs,  including  personnel  training, 
the  construction  and  staffing  of  clinics  and 
health  centers  Important  to  effective  popu- 
lation programs,  specialized  training  of  doc- 
tors and  paramedical  personnel,  the  manu- 
facture of  medical  supplies,  the  dlssemlna- 
tton   of   family    planning    Information,    and 
provision  of  medical  assistance  and  supplies, 
"(s)   It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
President  give  priority  to  devUtng  Imaglna- 
tlve  efforts  to  substantially  increase  assist- 
ance programs  relating  to  population  growth 
and    to   encourage    greater   expenditures    by 
other  donors  and  recipient  countries,  to  the 
and  th^ .voluntary  population  programs  re- 
ceive the  emphasis  necessary  to  become  ef- 
fective. The  President  may  use  funds  made 
available  under  this  part  and  foreign  cur- 
rendoa  owned  or  controlled  by  the  United 
States  to  achieve  the  purpoees  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act.  fiinds  used  for  such  pur- 
poses may  be  used  on  a  loan  or  grant  basis. 
"CRsrm  3 — PaivAra  Dbvxlopmxnt 
AsaivrAifcx 
"I'liLs  I — paiTAm  MMTKMruam  saaivrsNcs 
"Sic.  301.  Rou  op  Privats  ENTSSpaisa. — 
The  Congress  recognizee  that  vigorous  and 
responsible  private  enterprise  in  less  devel- 
oped countries  is  both  an  objective  and  in- 
strument   of    the    economic.    polUlcal    and 
social  development  which  the  United  States 
seeks  to  encourage.  Mobilization  of  private 
resources  is  a  key  to   economic  and  social 
growth  and  serves  as  a  means  of  participa- 
tion In  such  growth  by  the  people  of  less 
developed    countries    and    the    International 
community  as  a  whole.  Without  support  and 
encouragement  of  private  enterprise,  cooper- 
ative programs  for  advancing  economic  and 
social    goals    faU    to    utUlze    important   re- 
sources and  methods  required  in  the  devel- 
opmental  process   and    the   effectl^i^ess   of 
development   assistance   and   cooperation  la 
diminished.  Therefore,  in  administering  as- 
sistance  under   this  part,  priority  shall   be 
given  to  an  expanded  role  in  economic  and 
social    development   for   private   enterprise: 
and  the  President.  In  determining  whether 
and  to  what  extent  the  United  States  shall 
furnish  development  assistance  under  this 
part  to  any  country  or  area,  shall  take  Into 
account — 

"(a)  the  extent  to  which  the  country  is 
creating  a  favorabls  environment  for  private 
enterprise  and  investment,  both  domestic 
and  foreign,  and  for  employers  and  free  trade 
unions  to  work  together  In  developing  a 
healthy  economy; 

"(b)  the  effectiveness  of  policies  to 
struigthen  the  instltuUonal  framework  of 
systems  of  credit,  savings,  banking  and  mar- 
keting; 

"(0)  the  adequacy  of  transportation,  wa- 
ter, power  and  communications  systems 
which  underglrd  commerce  and  trade; 

"(d)  the  adequacy  of  policies  which  pro- 
vide Incentives  for  private  production,  and 
which  seek  to  eliminate  uneconomic  or  dis- 
criminatory constraints  on  such  production; 
and  e8{>ecially  the  adoption  of  Incentives 
needed  for  a  healthy  agrlc\iltural  sector; 
and 
"(e)  the  avaUablllty  of  trained  manpower 


to  meet  the  short-  and  long-term  require- 
ments for  human  skills  in  all  sectors. 
"Sbc.  303.  CAra-AL  AMD  TBCRmcAL  Aammr- 

ANCS  POS  ParVATI  BMTBWanB  DrVILOPlfXMT. — 

In  administering  assistance  under  this  part, 
the  President  shall  emphasize  programs  and 
projects  which  support  and  encourage  the 
expansion  of   active   private   enterprise   re- 
sponsive to  developmental  needs.  Such  pro- 
grams and  projects   may  Include    (a)    tech- 
nical assistance  to  Increase  the  abilities  in 
less  developed  countries  to  manage  and  op- 
erate private  entitles,  and   to  improve  the 
skills  of  Industrial  and   agricultural   work- 
ers, (b)   capital  projects  to  increase  the  ca- 
pacity of  public  and   other  facilities  sasen- 
tlal   for   private    enterprise,   and    (c)    loans 
to  finance  the  importation  of  goods  essen- 
tial for  private  agricultival   and   Industrial 
prpductlon.  Such  assistance  shall  to  the  ex- 
tent poesible  be  coordinated  with  self-help 
efforts    Including    economic    policies    which 
support  private  enterprise  activities  and  con- 
tribute   to    developmental    objectives.    Ths 
President  shall  coordinate  assistance  under 
this  part  with,  and  utilize  to  the  extent  he 
deems  desirable,  the  facilities  of  the  Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corporation  estab- 
lished under  title  II  of  this  chapter,  and  he 
is  authorized  to  transfer  funds  made  avail- 
able under  chapter  3  of  this  part  to  such 
Corporation  for  the  purposes  and  subject  to 
the  terms  and  conditions  governing  the  uses 
of  such   funds.  Upon  request  by  such  Cor- 
poration and  agreement  with  the  agency  pri- 
marily responsible  for  administering  part  I, 
the    overseas    missions    and    staffs    of    such 
agency   may  act  on   behalf  of  such   Corpo- 
ration,   with    or    without   compensation.    In 
order  to  further  effectuate  the  purposes  of 
this  chapter,   not  less  than  60  per  centum 
of  the  loan  funds  made  available  under  sec- 
tions 303  and  304  shall  be  available  for  loans 
made   to   encourage   economic   development 
through  private  enterprise. 

Sac.  303.  Ul^RXD  SrsTKB  Prtvatx  Xmtbi- 
paisB  PASTiciPATioit. — (a)  In  furnishing  as- 
sistance under  this  part  the  President  shall, 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  utilize 
private  trade  channels  and  the  services  of 
United  States  private  enterprise,  Including 
nonprofit  organizations,  labor  unions,  coop- 
eratives, savings  and  loan  associations. 
credit  unions,  private  experts  and  consul- 
tants and  educational  institutions,  and 
shall  encourage  continuing  relationships  be- 
tween private  United  SUtes  institutions  and 
their  counterparts  In  less-developed  coun- 
tries. 

"(b)  The  President  shall  taka  appropriate 
steps  to  enable  United  States  private  en- 
terprise to  respond  effectively  in  providing 
goods  and  services  for  assistance  programs 
and  projects  authorized  under  this  Act.  In- 
sofar as  practicable  and  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  thU  Act.  the  President  shall  as- 
sist American  small  business  to  participate 
equitably  in  the  furnishing  of  commodities, 
defense  articles,  and  services  (Including  de- 
fense services)  financed  wltb  funds  made 
available  under  this  Act — 

."(1)  by  causing  to  be  made  available  to 
suppliers  In  the  United  States,  and  par- 
ticularly to  small  independent  enterprises, 
information,  as  far  In  advance  as  possible, 
with  respect  to  purchases  proposed  to  be 
financed  with  such  funds; 

"(3)  by  causing  to  be  made  available  to 
prospective  purchasers  In  the  countries  and 
areas  receiving  assistance  under  this  Act 
Informatictfi  as  to  such  commodities,  artl-^^ 
cles,  and  aervlces  produced  by  small  lnd4r 
pendent  enterprises  in  the  United  States: 
and 

"(3)  by  providing  for  additional  services 
to  give  small  business  better  opportunities 
to  participate  in  the  furnishing  of  such 
commodities,  articles,  and  swvlces  financed 
with  such  funds. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  as- 
sure that  there  is  made  available  to  sup- 
pUers  m  the  United  SUtes,  and  psirtlcularly 


to  small  Independent  enterprises,  informs- 
tlon  with  respect  to  purchases  made  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  pursuant  to  part  n. 
such  information  to  be  furnished  as  far  In 
advance  as  possible. 

"Sac.  304.  Bvrrotr  or  VoLnxTAaT  Aaawr- 
AMca. — (a)  The  Congress  recognizes  that 
United  States  private  citizens  and  organiza- 
tions significantly  aaalst  leas  developed 
countries  by  creating  Institutions  and  en- 
gaging in  activities  relating  to  development 
relief  and  rehabilitation  which  advance  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  President  Is  autborlaed  (not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1061,  as 
amended,  and  of  section  601  of  this  Act)  to 
furnish  assistance  on  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  he  may  determine  to  schools  out- 
side the  United  States  founded  or  sponsored 
by  United  States  citizens  and  serving  as 
study  and  demonstration  centera  for  ideas 
and  practicee  of  the  United  States  and  to 
hospital  centers  for  medical  education  and 
research  outside  the  United  States  founded 
or  sponsored  by  United  States  citizens.  For 
such  purposes,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the 
fiscal  year  1B70  $13,900,000,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

"(c)  The  President  is  authorised  to  use 
funds  made  available  under  this  part  to  pay 
transportation  charges  from  United  States 
ports,  or  In  the  case  of  excess  or  surplus 
property  supplied  by  the  United  States,  from 
foreign  ports,  on  shipments  by  the  American 
Red  Cross  and  United  States  voluntary  non- 
profit organizations  registered  with  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Vol- 
untary Foreign  Aid  In  order  to  further  the 
efficient  use  of  United  States  voluntary  con- 
tributions for  relief  and  rehablliutlon  of 
friendly  peoples.  Where  practicable,  the  Pres- 
ident shall  make  arrangements  with  the  re- 
ceiving country  for  free  entry  of  such  ship- 
menu  and  for  the  making  available  by  that 
country  of  local  currencies  to  defray  the 
transportation  cost  of  such  shipments  from 
the  port  of  entry  of  the  receiving  country  or 
area  to  the  designated  shipping  point  of  the 
consignee. 

"(d)  The  President  shall  maintain  a  sys- 
tem for  collecting  information  concerning 
private  activities  and  opportunities  for  par- 
ticipation of  Individuals  and  associations  in 
the  development  process  and  shall  utilize  to 
the  extent  possible  such  Information  In  con- 
nection with  programs  carried  out  under 
this  part. 
"Sac.   305.   AssiSTANci  TO   UNrran   States 

EOCCATIONAL    AND    RCSKARCH    IWtHlTUTlONS. — 

Not  to  exceed  910.000.000  of  the  funds  made 
available  in  any  fiscal  year  under  section  203 
may  be  used  for  assistance,  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  President  may  deter- 
mine, to  research  and  educational  institu- 
tions in  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  their  capacity  to  develop  and 
carry  out  programs  concerned  with  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  develepoment  of  leas- 
developed  oountrles. 

"TZTLB    n— OTOSXAfl    PKITATK    IMVaSTMXWT 
OOaPOKATTON 

"Sac.  331.  CiXATiON,  PtTaposx,  akd  Polict. — 
To  mobilize  and  facilitate  the  participation 
of  United  States  private  capital  and  skills  In 
the  economic  and  social  progress  of  less  de- 
veloped friendly  countries  and  areas,  thereby 
complementing  the  development  assistance 
objectives  of  the  United  States,  there  is  here- 
by created  the  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation  (hereinafter  called  the  Corpora-  . 
tlon) ,  which  shall  be  an  agency  of  the  United 
States  xinder  the  policy  gtildance  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State. 

"In  carrying  out  Its  purpose,  the  Corpora- 
tion, utilizing  broad  criteria,  shall  under- 
take— 

"(a)  to  conduct  Its  financing  operations  on 
a  self-stutalnlng  basis,  taking  Into  account 
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the  economic  and  financial  aotindneaa  of 
projecta  and  the  avalUblUty  of  financing 
from  other  sources  on  appropriate  terms; 

"(b)  to  utilize  private  credit  and  invest- 
ment institutions  and  the  Corporation's 
guaranty  authority  as  the  principal  means 
of  mobilizing  capital  investment  funds; 

"(c)  to  broaden  private  participation  and 
revolve  its  funds  through  selling  Its  direct 
investments  to  private  Investors  whenever  it 
can  appropriately  do  so  on  satisfactory  terms; 
"(d)  to  conduct  its  Insurance  operations 
with  due  regard  to  principles  of  risk  man- 
agement Including,  when  appropriate,  efforts 
to  share  its  Insurance  risks; 

"(e)  to  utilize,  to  the  maximum  practicable 
extent  consistent  with  the  accomplishment 
of  its  objectives,  the  resources  and  skills  of 
small  business  and  to  provide  facilities  to 
encourage  Its  full  participation  in  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Corporation; 

"(f)  to  encourage  and  facilitate  efforts  by 
private  investors  to  conduct  their  operations 
in  less  developed  friendly  countries  and  areas 
In  a  manner  that  is  sensitive  and  responsive 
to  the  special  needs  of  those  economies  and 
societies; 

"(g)  to  consider  in  the  conduct  of  its  op- 
erations the  extent  to  which  less  developed 
country  governments  are  receptive  to  private 
enterprise,  domestic  and  foreign,  and  their 
willingness  and  ability  to  maintain  condi- 
tions which  enable  private  enterprise  to  make 
its  full  contribution  to  the  development 
process; 

"(h)  to  foster  private  initiative  and  com- 
petition and  discourage  monopolistic  prac- 
tices; 

"(1)  to  further  to  the  greatest  degree  pos- 
sible, in  a  manner  consistent  with  Its  goals, 
the  balance  of  payments  objectives  of  the 
United  States; 

"  (] )  to  conduct  its  activities  In  consonance 
with  the  activities  of  the  agency  primarily 
responsible  for  administering  part  I  and  the 
international  trade.  Investment  and  finan- 
cial policies  of  the  United  States  Oovem- 
ment;  and 

"(k)  to  advise  and  assist,  within  Its  field 
of  competence,  interested  agencies  of  the 
United  States  and  other  organizations,  both 
public  and  private,  national  and  Interna- 
tional, with  respect  to  projects  and  programs 
relating  to  the  development  of  private  enter- 
prise in  less  developed  cotmtries  and  areas. 
"Sac.  323.  Capttal  op  the  CoapoxATiON. — 
The  capital  of  the  Corporation  shall  be  $100,- 
000,000  which  shall  be  paid  In  to  the  Corpora- 
tion by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
who  Is  authorized  to  use  for  this  purpose 
funds  made  available  pursuant  to  section 
203(f).  Of  such  total,  there  shall  be  paid 
In  $20,000,000  upon  the  creation  of  the  Cor- 
poration and  $20,000,000  during  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1971  through  1974,  upon  the  call. 
In  whole  or  In  part,  of  the  bocutl  of  directors 
of  the  Corporation.  Upon  each  payment  of 
capital  by  the  President,  the  Corporation 
shall  Issue  an  equivalent  amount  of  capital 
stock  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
"Organization  and  management 
"Sac.  323.  (a)  SnvcTmix  op  the  Cobpo«a- 
TioN. — ^The  Corporation  shall  have  a  Board 
of  Directors,  a  President,  an  Executive  Vice 
President  and  such  other  officers  and  staff 
as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  determine. 

"(b)  BoABD  OP  Dn«croRS. — All  powers  of 
the  Corporation  shall  vest  In  and  be  exercised 
by  or  under  the  authority  of  its  Board  of 
Directors  ("the  Board')  which  shall  consUt 
of  eleven  Directors,  Including  the  Chairman, 
with  six  Directora  constituting  a  quorum  for 
the  transaction  of  btislness.  The  Chairman 
of  the  Board  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  from  private 
life,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  and  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  President.  Four  Directors  (other  than 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Corporation,  appointed  puntiant 
to  subsection  (c)  who  shall  also  serve  as  a 
Director)    shaU   also  be   appointed   by   the 


President  of  the  United  States  from  private 
life,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  Each  such  Director,  tmless  ap- 
pointed Chairman  of  the  Board,  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  no  more  than  three 
years.  The  tenns  of  no  more  than  two  such 
Directors  shall  expire  in  any  one  year.  Such 
Directors  shall  serve  until  their  successors 
are  appointed  and  qualified  and  may  be  re- 
appointed. 

"The  other  Directors  shall  be  officials  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  designated 
by  and  serving  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

"All  Directors  who  are  not  officers  of  the 
Corporation  or  officials  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  SUtes  shall  be  compensated  at 
a  rate  equivalent  to  that  of  level  IV  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  (5  U.S.C.  5315)  when 
actually  engaged  In  the  business  of  the  Cor- 
poration and  may  be  paid  per  diem  In  lieu 
of  subsistence  at  the  applicable  rate  pre- 
scribed in  the  sUndardlzed  Government 
travel  regulations,  as  amended  from  time  to 
time,  while  away  from  their  homes  or  usual 
places  of  biislness. 

"(C)    PBESmENT  OP  THE  CORPORATION. — The 

President  of  the  Corporation  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  and  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  President.  In  making  such  appoint- 
ment, the  President  shall  take  into  account 
private  business  experience  of  the  appointee. 
The  President  of  the  Corporation  shall  be  Ite 
Chief  Executive  Officer  and  responsible  for 
the  operations  and  management  of  the  Cor- 
poration, subject  to  bylaws  and  policies  es- 
tablshed  by  the  Board. 

"(d)  Opticers  and  Stapp. — The  Executive 
Vice  President  of  the  Corporation  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  and  shall  serve  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  President.  Other  officers,  attorneys, 
employees,  and  agents  shall  be  selected  and 
appointed  by  the  Corporation,  and  shall  be 
vested  with  such  powers  and  duties  as  the 
Corporation  may  determine.  Of  such  persons 
employed  by  the  Corporation,  not  to  exceed 
thirty-flve  may  be  appointed,  compensated 
or  removed  without  regard  to  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice laws  and  regulations,  of  whom  not  to  ex- 
ceed fifteen  may  be  compensated  at  rates 
and  steps  of  the  General  Schedule  higher 
than  those  provided  for  grade  16  of  the 
General  Schedule  established  by  section  6332 
of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code,  but  not 
In  excess  of  the  highest  rate  of  grade  18 
thereof:  Provided,  That  under  such  regula- 
tions as  the  President  of  the  United  States 
may  prescribe,  officers  and  employees  of  the 
United  SUtes  Government  who  are  ap- 
pointed to  any  of  the  above  positions  may 
l>e  entitled,  upon  removal  from  such  posi- 
tion, except  for  cause,  to  reinstatement  to 
the  position  occupied  at  the  time  of  ap- 
pointment or  to  a  position  of  comparable 
grade  and  salary.  Such  positions  shall  be 
in  addition  to  those  otherwise  authorized 
by  law.  Including  those  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5108   of  title  5   of  the  United  States 

Code.  

"Sic.  334.  Investment  Incentive  Pro- 
grams.— ^The  Corporation  Is  hereby  author- 
ized to  do  the  following : 

"(a)  Investment  iNStTRANCE. — (1)  To  Issue 
Insurance,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Corporation  may  determine,  to  eligible 
Investors  assuring  pirotectlon  In  whole  or  In 
part  against  any  or  all  of  the  following  risks 
with  respect  to  proJecU  which  the  Corpora- 
tion has  approved — 

"(A)  Inability  to  convert  Into  United  SUtes 
dollars  ether  currencies,  or  credlU  In  such 
currencies,  received  as  earnings  or  proflU 
from  the  approved  project,  as  repayment  or 
return  of  the  Investment  therein.  In  whole 
or  In  part,  or  as  compensation  for  the  sale 
or  disposition  of  all  or  any  part  thereof: 

"(B)  loss  of  Investment.  In  whole  or  In 
part,  in  the  i4>proved  project  due  to  ex- 


propriation or  confiscation  by  action  of  a 
foreign  government;  and 

"(C)   loss     due     to     war,     revolution     or 
Insurrection. 

"(2)  Recognizing  that  major  private  In- 
vestmenU  in  less  developed  friendly  coun- 
tries or  areas  are  often  made  by  enterprises 
In  which  there  Is  multinational  participa- 
tion, including  significant  United  SUtes 
private  participation,  the  Corporation  may 
make  arrangemente  with  foreign  govern- 
ments (Including  agencies.  Instrumentalities 
or  political  subdivisions  thereof)  or  with 
muftilateral  organizations  for  sharing  lia- 
bilities assumed  under  investment  insurance 
for  such  InvestmenU  and  may  In  connection 
therewith  issue  insurance  to  investors  not 
otherwise  eligible  hereunder:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  liabilities  assimied  by  the  Corpo- 
ration under  the  authority  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  this  title  and  that  the  maximum  share  of 
liabilities  so  assumed  shall  not  exceed  the 
proportionate  participation  by  eligible  in- 
vestors In  the  total  project  financing. 

"(b)  Investment  Guaranties. — To  issue 
to  eligible  Investors  guaranties  of  loans  and 
other  investments  made  by  such  Investora 
assuring  against  loss  due  to  such  risks  and 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Cor- 
poration may  determine:  Provided,  however. 
That  such  guaranties  on  other  than  loan  in- 
vestments shall  not  exceed  76  per  centum  of 
such  investment:  Provided,  further.  That  the 
Corporation  shall  assure  whenever  practi- 
cable the  participation  in  any  project  of 
unguaranteed  private  capital  by  eligible  In- 
vestors to  the  extent  of  at  least  one-third  of 
the  guaranteed  amount  (exclusive  of  Inter- 
est and  earnings) .  but  In  no  event  shall  the 
aggregate  amount  of  Investment  (exclusive 
of  interest  and  earnings)  so  guaranteed  with 
respect  to  any  project,  exceed,  at  the  time  of 
issuance  of  any  such  guaranty.  75  per  centum 
of  the  total  investment  committed  to  any 
such  project  as  determined  by  the  Corpora- 
tion, which  determination  shall  be  conclu- 
sive for  purposes  of  the  Corporation's  au- 
thority to  issue  any  such  guaranty. 

"(c)  Direct  Investment. — To  make  loans 
In  United  States  dollars  repayable  in  dollars 
or  loans  in  foreign  currencies  (including, 
without  regard  to  section  1415  of  the  Sup- 
plemental Appropriation  Act,  1953,  such  for- 
eign currencies  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  determine  to  be  excess  to  the 
normal  requlremente  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  may  allocate) 
to  firms  privately  owned  or  of  mixed  private 
and  public  ownership  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Corporation  may  determine. 
The  Corporation  may  not  pxirchase  or  invest 
In  any  stock  in  any  other  corporation,  except 
that  it  may  (1)  accept  as  evidence  of  In- 
debtedness debt  securities  convertible  to 
stock  but  such  debt  securities  shall  not  be 
converted  to  stock  while  held  by  the  Corpora- 
tion, and  (2)  acquire  stock  through  the  en- 
forcement of  any  lien  or  pledge  or  otherwise 
to  satisfy  a  previously  contracted  indebedness 
which  would  otherwise  be  In  default,  or  as  the 
result  of  any  payment  under  any  contract  of 
Insurance  or  guaranty.  The  Corporation  shall 
dispose  of  any  stock  It  may  so  acquire  as 
soon  as  reasonably  feasible  under  the  clr- 
ctmiStances  then  peruinlng. 

"(d)  Investment  Encottraoement. — To  Ini- 
tiate and  support  through  financial  partici- 
pation, incentive  grant,  or  otherwise,  and  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Corporation 
may  determine,  the  identification,  asseu- 
ment,  surveying  and  promotion  of  private 
investment  opportunities,  utlll2ang  wherever 
feasible  and  effective  the  facilities  of  private 
organizations  or  private  investors:  Provided, 
however.  That  the  Corporation  shall  not 
finance  surveys  to  ascertain  the  existence. 
location,  extent  or  quality,  or  to  determine 
the  feasibility  of  underUklng  operations  for 
mining  or  other  extraction,  of  any  deposit  of 
ore,  oil,  gas  or  other  mineral.  In  carrying  out 
thla  authority,  the  Corporation  shall  coordl- 
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nat«  with  tueh  lnv«atment  promotion  sotlT- 
ItlM  M  arc  cMTlad  out  by  tb«  Dapartmaiit 
of  OomnMaro*. 

"(•)  SraciAi.  AcTivrriM. — To  •dmlnlstar 
kdA  ooAnage  apeelal  projects  and  procranu. 
Including  flnanclal  and  advlaory  aupport  for 
private  technical.  profeHlonal  or  managarlal 
aMlatance  In  the  development  of  human  re- 
•ourcas,  ikUle,  technology,  capital  aaTlngi 
and  intermediate  Onancial  and  inveetment 
Inatltutiona.  the  funds  for  which  may.  with 
the  Corporation's  concurrence,  be  tranafarred 
to  It  for  such  purpoaea  under  the  authority 
of  section  303  or  from  other  sources,  public 
or  private. 

"S«c.  33S.  lastnifo  AuTHoarrT,  Dnocr  In> 
vaancxMT  Txnro  and  RsasBysa. —  (a)(1)  The 
maximum  contingent  liability  outstanding 
at  any  one  time  pursuant  to  insurance  la- 
sued  under  section  3a4(a)  ahall  not  exceed 
«7.SOO.00O.000: 

"(3)  The  maximum  contingent  liability 
outstanding  at  any  one  time  pursuant  to 
guaranties  laaued  under  section  3a4(b)  shall 
not  exceed  In  the  aggregate  •750.000.(HX).  of 
which  guarantlea  of  credit  union  Investment 
shall  not  exceed  •1.360.(XX):  Provided,  That 
the  Corporation  shall  not  make  any  commit- 
ment to  Issue  any  guaranty  which  would 
result  In  a  fractional  reserve  less  than  25 
per  ceitt\im  of  the  maximum  contingent  11a- 
onity  tBAn  outstanding  against  guaranties 
Issued  or  commitments  made  pursuant  to 
section  334(b)  or  similar  predecessor  guar- 
anty authority. 

"(3)  "nie  Congress,  In  considering  the 
budget  programs  transmitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  Corporation,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1(M  of  the  Government  Corporation 
Control  Act,  as  amended,  may  limit  the  obli- 
gations and  contingent  liabilities  to  be  \ui- 
dertaken  under  section  334  (a)  and  (b),  as 
well  as  the  use  of  ftinds  for  operating  and 
administrative  expenses. 

"(4)  The  authority  of  section  334  (a)  and 
(b)^^l  continue  until  June  30,  1974. 

"fo)  There  shall  be  established  a  revolv- 
ing fund,  known  as  the  Direct  Investment 
Fund,  to  be  held  by  the  Corporation.  Such 
fund  shall  consist  initially  of  amounts  made 
available  under  section  333,  shall  be  avail- 
able for  the  purposes  authorized  under  sec- 
tion 334(c),  shall  be  charged  with  realized 
losses  and  credited  with  realized  gains  and 
shall  be  credited  with  such  additional  sums 
as  may  be  transferred  to  It  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  336. 

"(c)  There  shall  be  established  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  an  Insurance 
and  Guaranty  Fund,  which  shall  have  sep- 
arate accounts  to  be  known  as  the  Insurance 
Reserve  and  the  Guaranty  Reserve,  which 
reserves  shall  be  available  for  discharge  of 
liabilities,  as  provided  In  section  335(d),  un- 
til such  time  as  aU  such  liabilities  have  been 
discharged  or  have  expired  or  until  all  such 
reserves  have  been  expended  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section.  Such  re- 
serve shall  be  funded  by:  (1)  the  funds 
heretofore  available  to  diacharge  liabilities 
under  predecessor  guaranty  authority  (In- 
cluding housing  guaranty  authorities),  less 
both  the  amount  made  available  for  housing 
guaranty  programs  pursuant  to  section 
204(d)(4)(B)  and  the  amount  made  avaU- 
able  to  the  Corporation  pursuant  to  section 
325(e):  and  (3)  such  sums  as  shall  be  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  section  336(f)  for 
such  purpose.  The  allocation  of  such  funds 
to  each  such  Reserve  ahall  be  determined  by 
the  board  after  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Treasury.  Additional  amounts  may 
thereafter  be  transferred  to  such  resarvas 
pursuant  to  aacUon  336. 

"(d)  Any  payAenu  made  to  discharge  Ua- 
bllltlaa  luider  Ini^tment  Insurance  laaued 
under  section  8M(^)  or  under  similar  prade- 
caaaor  guaranty  authority  shall  be  paid  first 
out  of  the  Insurance  reserve,  as  long  as  such 
reserve  remains  available,  and  thereafter  out 
of  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  aactlon 
33ft(f).  Any  p«ym«nts  made  to  dladwrgs  II*- 


blllUea  under  guarantlea  lasuad  under  aac- 
tlon 3a4(b)  or  imder  simll*r  predecessor 
guaranty  authority  shall  he  paid  first  out 
of  the  gttaranty  reaarve  aa  long  aa  such  re- 
serve raouuns  available,  and  thereafter  out 
of  funds  made  avaUsble  pursuant  to  aectlon 
33S(f). 

"(e)  There  Is  hereby  authorised  to  be 
transferred  to  the  CorporaUon  at  lU  call, 
for  the  purposes  specified  In  section  336.  all 
fees  and  other  revenues  oollected  under  pred- 
acessor  guaranty  authority  from  December 
31,  l»68,  available  as  of  the  date  of  such 
transfer. 

"(f)  There  Is  hereby  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Corporation,  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  such  amounts  as 
may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  re- 
plenish or  increase  the  Insurance  and  Guar- 
anty Fund  or  to  discharge  the  liabilities  un- 
der Insurance  and  guaranties  Issued  by  the 
Corporation  or  Issued  under  predecessor 
guaranty  authority. 

"Sac.  336.  INCOMK  ako  Rxvswuks. — In  order 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Corporation, 
all  revenues  and  income  transferred  to  or 
earned  by  the  Corporation,  from  whatever 
source  derived,  shall  be  held  by  the  Cor- 
poration and  shall  be  available  to  carry  out 
lU  purposes.  Including  without  limitation — 
"(a)  payment  of  all  expenses  of  the  Cor- 
poration, Including  Investment  promotion 
ezpansas; 

"(b)  uansfers  and  additions  to  the  insur- 
ance or  guaranty  reeervee,  the  Direct  Invest- 
ment Fund  eatabllshed  pursuant  to  saoUon 
335  and  such  other  funds  or  riMorraa  as  tha 
CorporaUon  may  establish,  at  such  time  and 
In  such  amounts  as  the  board  may  datar- 
mlna;  voA 

"(c)  payment  of  dividends,  on  capital 
stock,  which  shall  consist  of  and  be  paid 
from  net  earnings  of  the  Corporation  after 
payments,  transfers  and  additions  under 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  hereof. 
"Sxc.  337.  Gknbal  PaovmoNs  Rbjitino  to 

iNSXniANCK     AND     OUABANTT     PsOGSAMS. —  (a) 

Insurance  and  guaranties  Issued  under  this 
title  shall  cover  Investments  made  In  con- 
nection with  projects  In  any  less  developed 
friendly  country  or  area  with  the  govern- 
ment of  which  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  agreed  to  Institute  a  program  for 
Insurance  or  guaranties. 

"(b)  The  Corporation  shall  determine  that 
suitable  arrangemenu  exist  for  protecting 
the  Interest  of  the  Corporation  in  connection 
with  any  insurance  or  guaranty  Issued  under 
this  title.  Including  arrangements  concerning 
ownership,  use,  and  disposition  of  the  cur- 
rency, credits,  assets,  or  investments  on  ac- 
count of  which  payment  under  such  Insiu- 
ance  or  guaranty  Is  to  be  made,  and  any 
right,  title,  claim  or  cause  of  action  existing 
In  connection  therewith. 

"(c)  All  guaranties  Issued  prior  to  July  1, 
1956.  all  guaranties  Issued  xmder  sections 
303(b)  and  413(b)  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1964.  as  amended,  all  guaranties  here- 
tofore Issued  pursuant  to  prior  guaranty  au- 
thorities repealed  by  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1969,  and  all  Insurance  and  guarantlea 
Issued  pursuant  to  this  tlUe  shall  constitute 
obligations.  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
such  Insurance  or  guaranties,  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  full  faith  and 
credit  of  the  United  Stotes  of  America  U 
hereby  pledged  for  the  full  payment  and 
performimce  of  such  obligations. 

"(d)  Fees  shall  be  charged  for  insurance 
and  guaranty  coverage  In  amounts  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  Corporation.  In  the  event 
f«aa  to  be  charged  for  inveatmant  Insurance 
or  guaranties  are  reduced,  fees  to  be  paid 
under  existing  contracts  for  the  sajne  type  of 
guaranties  or  Insurance  and  for  »iTini«r  guar- 
anties issued  under  prnfloncaani  guanmty 
authority  may  be  reduced. 

"(e)  No  Insurance  or  guanmty  of  an  equity 
Invaatanant  sb»U  eztand  beyond  twenty  years 
from  tba  data  of  laauanoa. 


"(f)  No  lasuranoa  or  guaranty  Issued 
under  thU  UUe  shall  exceed  the  dollar  value, 
as  of  the  date  of  the  Investment,  al  tba  In- 
veatment  made  In  the  project  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Corporation  plus  Interest,  earn- 
ings or  profits  actually  accrued  on  said  in- 
vestment to  the  extent  provided  by  sucb  In- 
surance or  guaranty. 

"(g)  No  payment  may  be  made  under  any 
guaranty  issued  pursuant  to  this  Utle  for  any 
loss  arising  out  of  fraud  or  mlsrepreeenta- 
Uon  for  which  tha  party  seeking  such  pay- 
ment Is  responsible  or  of  which  such  party 
had  knowledge  at  the  time  he  became  a 
holder  of  such  guaranty. 

"(h)  Insurance  or  guaranties  of  a  loan  or 
equity  Investment  of  an  eligible  Investor  In  a 
forai^  bank,  finance  company  or  other 
credit  Institution  shall  extend  only  to  such 
loan  or  equity  Inveatment  and  not  to  any  In- 
dividual loan  or  equity  investment  made  by 
such  foreign  bank,  finance  company  or  other 
credit  institution. 

"(1)  Claims  arising  as  a  result  of  Insurance 
or  guaranty  operations  under  thU  title  or 
under  predecessor  guaranty  authority  may 
be  settled,  and  dlsputee  arising  as  a  result 
thereof  may  be  arbitrated  with  the  consent 
of  the  parties,  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  CorporaUon  may  determine.  Payment 
made  pursuant  to  any  such  settlement,  or 
as  a  result  of  an  arbitration  award,  shall  be 
final  and  ooncliuive  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law. 

"(J)  Each  guaranty  contract  properly  exe- 
cuted by  such  oflScer  or  officers  as  may  be 
designated  by  the  board  shall  be  conclusively 
presumed  to  be  Issued  In  compliance  with 
the  requirements  of  this  Act. 

"(k)  In  making  a  detennlnaUon  to  issue 
insurance  or  a  guaranty  under  this  title,  the 
Corporation  shall  consider  the  possible  ad- 
verse effect  of  the  dollar  Investment  under 
such  Insurance  or  guaranty  upton  the  balance 
of  payments  of  the  United  States. 

"Sac.  328.  DKninnoNS. — As  used  In  this 
title— 

"(a)  the  term  'investment'  includes  any 
contribution  of  funds,  commodities,  services, 
patents,  processes,  or  techniques  in  the  form 
of  ( 1 )  a  loan  or  loans  to  an  approved  project, 
(3)  the  purchase  of  a  share  of  ownership  In 
any  such  project,  (3)  parUclpaUon  In 
royalties,  earnings,  or  profits,  of  any  such 
project,  and  (4)  the  furnishing  of  oommodl- 
Ues  or  services  pursuant  to  a  lease  or  other 
contract; 

"(b)  the  term  'expropriation'  may  Include 
but  Is  not  limited  to.  any  abrogaUon,  re- 
pudiation, or  Impairment  by  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment of  Its  own  contract  with  an  Investor 
with  respect  to  a  project,  where  such  abro- 
gation, repudiation,  or  Impairment  Is  not 
caused  by  the  investor's  own  fault  or  mis- 
conduct, and  materially  adversely  affects  the 
continued  operation  of  the  project; 

"(c)  the  term 'eligible  investor' means :  (1) 
United  States  citizens;  (3)  corporations,  part- 
nerships, or  other  associations  including  non- 
profit associations,  created  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  or  any  State  or  territory 
thereof  and  substantially  beneficially  owned 
by  United  States  citizens;  and  (3)  foreign 
corporations,  partnerships,  or  other  associa- 
tions wholly  owned  by  one  or  more  such 
United  States  citizens,  corporations,  partner- 
shlpa,  or  other  associations:  Provided,  hoW' 
ever.  That  the  eligibility  of  such  foreign  cor- 
poration shall  be  determined  without  regard 
to  any  sharee.  in  aggregate  less  than  6  per 
centum  of  the  total  of  issued  and  subscribed 
share  capital,  required  by  law  to  be  held  by 
other  than  the  United  States  owners:  Pro- 
vided further,  Tliat  In  the  case  of  any  loan 
Investment  a  final  determination  of  ellglblUty 
may  be  made  at  the  time  the  insurance  oi 
guaranty  is  issued;  in  all  other  cases,  the  in- 
vaator  must  be  eligible  at  the  time  a  claim 
arises  aa  well  aa  at  tha  time  tha  Insuraiica  or 
guaranty  Is  Issued;  and 
"(d)  tha  term  'pradaeesor  guaranty  author- 
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Ity'  ntaaiis  prior  guaranty  authorltlaa  (other 
than  houalng  guMranty  authorities)  repealed 
by  tha  Foreign  Asetstanoe  Act  of  1860,  sections 
30a(b)  and  4M(b)  at  tba  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  iSM.aaamandad,  and  section  lll(b)  (3)  of 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1B48,  as 
amended  (excliulve  of  authority  relating  to 
informational  media  guaranties) . 

"Sxc.  339.  GxnaAL  PaovisxoNS  and  Pow- 
Ess. — (a)  The  Corporation  shall  have  Its  prin- 
cipal office  In  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
shall  be  deemed,  for  purposes  of  venue  In 
civil  actions,  to  be  a  resident  thereof.  It  may 
establish  offices  and  staffs  In  such  other  place 
or  places  and  for  such  periods  of  time  as  it 
may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate. 

"(b)  The  President  shall  transfer  to  the 
Corporation,  at  such  time  as  he  may  deter- 
mine, all  obligations,  assets  and  related  rights 
and  responsibilities  arising  out  of,  or  related 
to.  predecessor  programs  and  authorities  sim- 
ilar to  those  provided  for  In  section  334(a), 
(b) ,  and  (d) .  Until  such  transfer,  the  agency 
heretofore  responsible  for  such  predecessor 
programs  shall  continue  to  administer  such 
assets  and  obligations,  and  such  programs 
and  activities  authorized  under  this  title  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  President. 

"(c)  The  Corporation  shall  be  subject  to 
the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Ooremmant 
Corporation  Control  Act.  except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  title. 

"(d)  To  carry  out  the  purpoaea  of  this 
title,  the  Corporalon  la  authorized:  To  adopt 
and  use  a  corporate  seal,  which  shall  be  Ju- 
dicially noticed;  to  sue  and  be  sued  In  Its 
corporate  name;  to  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal 
bylaws  governing  the  conduct  of  Its  busi- 
ness and  the  performance  of  the  powers  and 
duties  granted  to  or  Imposed  uix>n  It  by  law; 
to  acquire,  hold  or  dispose  of,  upon  such 
terms  and  condlUons  as  the  Corporation 
may  determine,  any  property,  real,  per- 
sonal, or  mixed,  tangible  or  intangible,  or  any 
Interest  therein;  to  Invest  funds  derived  from 
fees  and  other  revenues  in  obligations  of  the 
United  States  and  to  use  the  proceeds  there- 
from. Including  earnings  and  profits,  as  It 
shall  deem  appropriate;  to  Idemnlfy  direc- 
tors, officers,  employees  and  agents  of  tha 
CorporaUon  for  liabilities  and  expenses  In- 
curred in  connection  with  their  Corporation 
acUvlties;  to  require  bonds  of  officers,  em- 
ployees, and  agents  and  pay  the  premiums 
therefor;  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  to  represent  Itself  or  to  con- 
tract for  representation  in  all  legal  and 
arbitral  proceedings;  to  purchase,  discount, 
rediscount,  sell,  and  negotiate,  with  or  with- 
out its  endorsement  or  guaranty,  and  guaran- 
tee notes,  participation  certificates,  and  Other 
evidence  of  indebtedness  (provided  that  the 
Corporation  shall  not  issue  its  own  securi- 
ties, except  partlcip>ation  certificates  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  section  321(c));  to 


cordance  with  section  6708  of  title  6  of  tha 
United  Statea  Code  for  travel  and  other  ex- 
panses incurred  by  them  In  the  performance 
of  their  functions  under  this  secUon. 

"Sac.  331.  RxpOBTs  to  the  Concksbs. — (a) 
The  CorporaUon  shall  annually  submit  to 
the  Congress  a  complete  and  detailed  report 
of  Its  operaUona. 

"(b)  Not  later  than  March  1,  1074,  the 
Corp>oraUon  shall  submit  to  the  Congreas  an 
analysis  of  the  poaslblUtlea  of  transferring 
all  or  part  of  Its  activities  to  private  United 
States  citizens,  corporations  or  other  associ- 
ations. 

"CHAPTm    4 ^Mt7LTn,ATKaAL    AND    RXCIONAI, 

ORGAinZATIONS    AND    PBOORSMS 

"Sec.  401.  General  AnTHoarrr. — (a)  Multi- 
lateral organizations  play  an  Important  role 
in  the  promotion  of  development  and  the 
maintenance  of  {>eace.  To  support  programs 
of  these  organizations,  the  President  Is  au- 
thorized, on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
may  determine — 

"(1)  to  use  funds  made  available  under 
this  part  for  voluntary  contributions  for  such 
organizations  and  for  programs  administered 
by  them;  and 

"(2)  to  transfer  to  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  the 
International  Finance  Corporation,  the  In- 
ternational Development  Association,  the 
Asian  Development  Bank,  the  African  De- 
velopment Bank,  and  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  up  to  10  per  centum  of 
funds  made  available  for  development  as- 
sistance under  chapter  2  of  this  part,  for  use 
pursuant  to  the  laws  governing  United  States 
participation  In  such  institutions,  if  any,  and 
the  governing  statutes  thereof  and  without 
regard  to  the  requirements  of  this  or  any 
other  act. 

"(b)  In  the  event  that  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  part  are  used  by  or  under  the 
management  of  the  financial  InsUtuUons 
Identified  In  section  (a)(2)  hereof,  such 
funds  may  be  used  in  accordance  with  re- 
quirements, standards  or  procedures  estab- 
lished by  such  Institutions  concerning  com- 
pleUon  of  plans  and  cost  estimates,  contracts 
and  contractors,  and  determinations  of  feasi- 
bility, rather  than  with  requirements,  stand- 
ards or  procedures  concerning  such  matters 
set  forth  in  this  or  other  acts;  and  such  funds 
may  also  be  used  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  secUon  901(b)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended  (46  U.S.C. 
1241),  whenever  the  President  determines 
that  such  provisions  cannot  be  fully  satisfied 
without  seriously  Impeding  or  preventing  ac- 
complishment of  the  purposes  of  such  pro- 
grams: Provided,  That  compensating  allow- 
ances are  made  in  the  administration  of  other 
programs  to  the  same  or  other  areas  to  which 
the  requirements  of  said  section  901(b)  are 
applicable. 


^L'^'*f«'^»°.»irrf  ««°^°*'h'^'*  "^'^f^T^  *■'<=)  Voluntary  contributions  to  the  United 
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conduct  of  Its  business 

orlty  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
in  collecting  debts  from  bankrupt,  Insolvent 
or  decendents'  estates;  to  determine  the 
character  of  and  the  necessity  for  its  obliga- 
tions and  expenditures,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  shall  be  Incurred,  allowed,  and 
paid,  subject  to  provisions  of  law  specifically 
applicable  to  Government  corporations;  to 
take  such  actions  aa  may  be  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  powers  herein  or 
hereafter  specifically  conferred  upon  It. 

"Sec.  330.  Advisobt  Council. — In  order  to 
further  the  purposes  of  the  Corporation  there 
shall  be  established  an  Advisory  Council  to 
be  composed  of  such  representaUves  of  the 
American  business  community  as  may  be 
selected  by  the  chairman  of  the  board.  The 
president  and  the  board  of  the  CorporaUon 
shall,  from  time  to  time,  consult  with  such 
Council  concerning  the  obJecUvaa  of  the  Cor- 
poraUon. Members  of  the  Coimcll  shall  re- 
ceive no  compensation  for  their  services  but 
ahall  be  enutled  to  reimbursement  In  ac- 


for  such  purposes  (including  assessed  and 
audited  local  costs)  for  each  calendar  year. 
The  President  shall  seek  to  assure  that  no 
contribution  to  the  United  Nations  Develop- 
ment Program  authorized  by  this  Act  shall 
be  used  for  projects  for  economic  or  technical 
assistance  to  the  Government  of  Cuba,  so 
long  as  Cuba  Is  governed  by  the  Castro 
regime. 

"(d)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  President  for  grants  for 
Indus  Basin  Development,  In  addition  to  any 
other  funds  available  for  such  purposes,  for 
use  In  the  fiscal  year  1970,  97,530,000,  which 
shall  remain  available  imtll  expended.  Any 
unappropriated  p>ortlon  of  the  amounts  here- 
tofore authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  loans 
for  Indus  Basin  Development,  for  vise  begin- 
ning In  fiscal  year  1960,  may  be  appropri- 
stad  In  any  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

"(e)  In  any  case  in  which  a  fund  estab- 
lished solely  by  United  States  contributions 
under  this  or  any  other  Act  is  administered 


by  an  IntemaUonal  organlzaUon  under  the 
terms  of  an  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  such  International  organization, 
such  agreement  shall  provide  that  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  shall 
conduct  such  audits  as  are  necessary  to  aa- 
Bure  that  such  fund  is  administered  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  agreement. 

"Sic.  402.  RcoioNAL  Pbogkahs. — In  fur- 
nishing assistance  under  this  part,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  encourage  the  cooperation  of  less 
developed  countries  In  regional  programs  and 
the  promotion  of  regional  development  in- 
stitutions, so  that  the  economic,  social,  and 
political  development  of  such  regions  may 
be  more  readily  advanced.  In  so  doing,  the 
President  may  use  regional,  multilateral  and 
bilateral  channels  of  assistance,  as  he  deems 
appropriate. 

"Sec.  403.  MTrLTn.ATERAL  Cooboination  of 
Development  Prochamb. — In  furnishing  as- 
sistance under  this  part,  the  President  shall 
encourage  the  participation  In  development 
assistance  by  other  developed  countries  and 
shall  seek  to  Insure  multilateral  coordina- 
tion of  development  assistance  programs.  In 
so  dolzig  the  President  shall  take  into  ac- 
coimt  the  advantages  of  Integrating  programs 
of  the  United  States  with  programs  of  multi- 
lateral organizations  and  other  donors,  and 
shall  participate,  where  appropriate.  In  de- 
velopment assistance  consortia  and  other 
groups  which  coordinate  assistance  from 
various  sources  for  particular  recipient  coun- 
tries. 

"Chapter    5 — Emergenct     and    SxTPPoa'riNa 
Assistance 

"Sec.  451.  Disaster  Assistance. — Notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  this  or  any  other 
Act,  the  President  is  authorized  to  use  funds 
provided  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
part  to  furnish  assistance  abroad  on  sUch 
terms  and  condiUons  as  he  may  determine — 

"(a)   for  famine  or  disaster  relief; 

"(b)  for  reconstruction  or  rehabilitation 
assistance  for  vicUms  of  famine  or  disasters; 
and 

"(c)  for  aid  In  the  preparation  for.  or  pre- 
vention of,  the  effects  of  threatened  famine 
or  disasters. 

Assistance  under  (a)  or  (b)  shall  be  fur- 
nished no  later  than  one  year  after  the 
disaster  or  famine  has  ended. 

"Sec.  463.  Sopportino  Assistance. — (a) 
The  President  Is  authorized  to  furnish  as- 
sistance, on  such  terms  and  condlUons  as 
he  may  determine,  to  or  for  friendly  coun- 
tries and  areas,  and  to  organizations  and 
bodies  eligible  to  receive  assistance  under 
this  part.  In  order  to  support  or  promote 
economic  or  political  stability  or  security. 

"(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  President  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section  $514,600,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1970.  which  shall  remain  a^^allable 
until  expended.  Bilateral  assistance  under 
this  secUon  shall  not  be  furnished  to  more 
than  twelve  countries  in  any  fiscal  year. 

"Sec.  453.  Contingency  Pond. — (a)  There 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1970  not  to 
exceed  $40,000,000  for  use  by  the  President 
for  assistance  authorized  by  this  part  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  applicable  to 
the  furnishing  of  such  assistance,  when  he 
determines  such  use  to  be  important  to  the 
national  Interest. 

"(b)  The  President  shall  provide  quarterly 
reports  to  the  Congress  on  the, programing 
and  obligation  of  funds  under  subsection 
(a)." 

PART   n— MILITARY   ASSISTANCE 

Sxc.  2.  Part  11  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1061,  as  amended,  which  relates  to 
military  assistance,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  503,  which  relates  to  general 
authority.  Is  amend<>d  ajj  follows: 

(1)  Insert  In  subsection  (a)  the  word, 
",  barter"  between  the  words  "loan"  and 
"or  grant"; 

(3)   delete  subsection  (b); 
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(S)  dtiate  aubMctlon  (c):  and 
(4)  radMlgxuhta  subaectlon  (d)  m  tubMC- 
tlon  (b) . 

(b)  Section  504.  which  ral«t«s  to  authorlM- 
tlon,  la  Eunended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (s), 
delete  "196B"  and  subetltute  tberefor 
"IftTO"; 

(3)  In  the  second  provlao  of  subsection 
(a)  Inaert  after  the  word  "country"  the 
words  "other  than  Oreece,  Turkey,  the  Re- 
public  of  China,  the  PhlUpptnes  and  Korea"; 
and 

(3)  add  new  subsection  "c"  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  military  assistance  program  for 
any  country  in  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  be 
Increased  beyond  30  percent  of  the  amount 
Justified  to  the  Congress  or  tl. 000.000. 
whichever  Is  greater,  unless  the  President 
determines  that  such  an  increase  In  such 
program  Is  easenUal  to  the  naUonal  Interest 
of  the  United  Stotes  and  reports  such  de- 
termination to  the  Congress  within  thirty 
days  after  each  such  determination." 

(c)  Section  506(a).  which  relates  to  special 
authority,  is  amended  by  deleting  "1969"  each 
place  It  appears  and  substituting  "1970". 

(d)  SecUon  507.  which  relates  to  restrlc- 
nons  rm  military  aid  to  Latin  America,  Is 
OnendAt  by  deleting  subsection  (d). 

PART  m— GENERAL,  ADMINISTRATIVE 

AND  BOSCELLANEOnS  PROVISIONS 

CHAPTBt  1 — OnnaAi,  Pxovisions 

Sec.  3    Chapter  1  of  part  in  of  the  Foreign 

Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  which 

relates  to  general  provisions,  is  amended  as 

follows : 

(a)  Section  601.  which  relates  to  private 
enterprise.  Is  deleted  and  the  following  sec- 
tion Is  substituted  therefor: 

"Sac.  601.  State  AND  Local  OaoANiZATiONS. — 
In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  part  I  the 
President  Is  encouraged  to  utilize,  whenever 
he  deems  appropriate,  the  services  of  State 
and  local  organizations  on  contract  or  other 
basis  to  provide  technical  assistance  author- 
ized under  part  I  The  President  shall  en- 
courage and  coordinate  technical  assistance 
activities  of  such  State  and  local  organiza- 
tions, both  those  financed  under  part  I  and 
those  otherwise  financed.  In  order  to  promote 
their  maximum  development  effect." 

(b)  Section  602.  which  relates  to  small 
business.  Is  deleted 

(c)  Section  608(a).  which  relates  to  ad- 
vance acquisition  of  property,  is  amended  by 
deleting  in  the  second  sentence  "section  212" 
and  substituting  therefor  "section  202", 

(d)  Section  609(a).  which  relates  to  the 
special  account,  is  amended  by  deleting  the 
words  "chapter  4  of  part  I"  and  substituting 
therefor  "section  462". 

(e)  Section  610.  which  relates  to  transfers 
between  accounts,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  paragraph  (a)  Insert  after  the  words 
"funds  made  available  for  any  provision  of 
this  Act"  the  first  time  they  appear  the  words 
"(except  funds  made  available  pursuant  to 
title  U  of  chapter  3  of  part  I) ". 

(2)  In  paragraph  (b).  delete  the  words 
"sections  451"  and  substitute  the  words  "sec- 
tions 453"  therefor  and  delete  the  words  "sec- 
tion 402"  and  substitute  the  words  "section 
452"  therefor. 

(f)  Section  611,  which  relates  to  plans  and 
cost  estimates.  Is  amended  by  deleting  the 
words  "under  Utle  I.  11.  and  IV  of  chapter  3 
and  chapter  4  of  part  I"  In  paragraphs  (a) 
and  (e)  and  substituting  therefor  the  words 
"under  chapter  2  of  part  I  and  section  462". 

(g)  Section  614(b).  which  relates  to  spe- 
cial authorities,  is  amended  by  deleting  the 
words  "chapter  4  of  part  I"  and  substituting 
tberefor  the  words  "section  452". 

(h)  Section  620,  which  relates  to  prohibi- 
tions against  furnishing  assistance.  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (m)  la  amended  by  de- 
leting the  period  at  the  end  thereof,  substi- 
tuting a  coooma  and  adding  the  words  "un- 


less the  President  determines  that  the  fur- 
nishing of  such  assistance  Is  important  to 
the  national  security  of  the  United  States 
and  promptly  reports  such  determination  to 
the  Congress,  together  with  his  reasons 
therefor". 

(3)  Subsection  (s)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(1)  In  order  to  restrain  arms  races  and 
proliferation  of  sophisticated  weapons,  and 
to  insure  that  resources  intended  for  eco- 
nomic development  are  not  diverted  to 
military  purposes,  the  President  shall  take 
into  account  before  furnishing  development 
loans.  Alliance  loans  or  supporting  assistance 
to  any  country  under  this  Act,  and  before 
making  sales  under  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended : 

"(1)  the  percentage  of  the  recipient  or 
purchasing  country's  budget  which  is  de- 
voted to  military  purposes; 

"(i)  the  degree  to  which  the  recipient  or 
purchasing  country  is  using  its  foreign  ex- 
change resoxirces  to  acquire  military  eqiiip- 
ment;  and 

"(3)  the  amount  spent  by  the  recipient 
or  purchasing  country  for  the  purchase  of 
sophisticated  weapons  systems,  such  as  mis- 
sile systems  and  jet  aircraft  for  military  pur- 
poses, from  any  country. 

"(2)  The  President  shall  report  annually 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations of  the  Senate  his  actions  In  carrying 
out  this  provision." 

( 3 )   Delete  subsection  ( v ) . 

CHAPTEB   2 AOMINISTBATIVE   PBOVISIONS 

Sbc.  4.  Chapter  2  of  part  in  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  administrative  provisions.  Is 
amended  as  follows : 

(a)  Section  621(b).  which  relates  to  eligi- 
bility of  persons  to  receive  funds,  is  amended 
by  Inserting  in  the  first  sentence  after  the 
words  "funds  made  available  under  this  Act" 
the  following:  "(other  than  funds  made 
available  pursuant  to  title  n,  chapter  3,  of 
part  I)". 

(b)  Section  625,  which  relates  to  employ- 
ment of  personnel,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (b)  Insert  after  the 
words  "employed  in  the  United  States"  the 
following:  "(other  than  those  employed 
under  authority  of  title  n,  chapter  3  of  part 
I)",  and  delete  the  words  "one  hundred  and 
ten"  and  "fifty-one"  and  substitute  therefor 
the  words  "one  hundred  and  twenty"  and 
"sixty",  respectively. 

(2)  add  a  new  subsection  (k)  as  follows: 
"(k)(l)  In  accordance  with  such  regula- 
tions as  the  President  may  prescribe,  the  fol- 
lowing categories  of  personnel  who  serve 
under  unlimited  appointments  in  employ- 
ment subject  to  paragraph  (d)(2)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  become  participants  In  the  For- 
eign Service  Retirement  and  Disability 
System: 

"(1)   Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers; 

"(11)  Staff  officers  and  employees  who  have 
completed  at  least  ten  years  of  continuous 
service,  exclusive  of  military  service,  in  em- 
ployment pursuant  to  paragraph  (d)(2)  of 
this  section. 

Upon  becoming  a  participant  in  the  For- 
eign Service  Retirement  and  Disability  Sys- 
tem, any  such  officer  or  employee  shall  make 
a  special  contribution  to  the  Foreign  Service 
Retirement  and  Disability  fund  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  852  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended. 
Thereafter,  compulsory  contributions  will  be 
made  with  respect  to  each  such  participating 
officer  or  employee  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  81 1  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1946,  as  amended.  The  provisions 
of  sections  571,  636,  and  title  VIII  of  the  For- 
eign Service  Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  shall 
apply  to  [>articli>atlon  in  the  Foreign  Service 
Retirement  and   Disability  System   by   any 


such  officer  or  employee.  Any  oflloer  or  em- 
ployee who  Is  separated  for  cause  while  a 
participant  In  the  Foreign  Service  Retirement 
and  Disability  System  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section, shall  be  entitled  to  benefits  In  ac- 
cordance with  subeectlons  637  (b)  and  (d)  of 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946.  as  amended. 
The  provisions  of  paragraph  (e)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  in  lieu  of  the  provisions  of 
sections  633  and  634  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended. 

"(2)  Any  such  officer  or  employee  who.  un- 
der the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection,  becomes  a  participant  in  the  For- 
eign Service  Retirement  and  Disability  Sys- 
tem, shall  be  mandatorily  retired  for  age 
during  the  third  year  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  subsection  if  he  attains  age  sixty- 
four  or  If  he  is  over  age  sixty-four;  during 
the  fourth  year  at  age  sixty-three;  during  the 
fifth  year  at  age  sixty-two;  during  the  sixth 
ye«ur  at  age  sixty-one,  and  thereafter  at  age 
sixty. 

"(3)  Any  officer  or  employee  who  becomes 
a  participant  in  the  System  under  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection, 
who  Is  8ige  fifty-seven  or  over  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  subsection,  may  retire  volun- 
tarily at  any  time  before  mandatory  retire- 
ment under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subaectlon 
and  receive  retirement  benefits  under  section 
821  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946.  as 
amended. 

"(4)  Whenever  the  President  deems  It  to 
be  In  the  public  interest,  he  may  extend  any 
participant's  service  for  a  period  not  to  ex- 
ceed five  years  after  the  mandatory  retire- 
ment date  of  such  officer  or  employee 

"(5)  This  subsection  shall  become  effective 
on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  which 
begins  more  than  one  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1969,  except  that  any  Foreign  Service  Reserve 
officer  or  Staff  officer  or  employee,  who.  before 
such  effective  date,  meets  the  requirements 
for  participation  in  the  Foreign  Service  Re- 
tirement and  Disability  System  under  pcu^- 
graph  (1)  of  this  subsection  may  elect  to 
become  a  participant  in  the  System  before 
the  effective  date  of  this  subsection.  Such 
officer  or  employee  shall  become  a  participant 
on  the  first  day  of  the  second  month  follow- 
ing the  date  of  his  application  for  earlier 
participation." 

(c)  Section  62e(a).  which  relates  to  ex- 
perts, consiiltants,  and  retired  officers,  is 
amended  by  deleting  the  words  "rates  not  in 
excess  of  8100  per  diem"  and  substituting 
therefor  the  words  "rates  not  to  exceed  the 
per  diem  equivalent  of  the  rate  for  grade  18 
of  the  general  schedule  established  by  sec- 
Uon  5332  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code." 

(d)  Section  632 (a),  which  relates  to  allo- 
cation or  transfer  of  funds,  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  words  "any  funds  avail- 
able for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act"  the  following:  "(other  than  funds 
available  under  title  n.  chapter  3  of  part  I) ". 

(e)  Section  632(g) .  which  relates  to  charg- 
ing appropriations  or  accounts.  Ls  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  words  "psrt  I"  the  first 
time  they  appear,  the  following:  "(other  than 
title  n.  chapter  3  of  part  I) ". 

(f)  Section  634,  which  relates  to  reports 
and  Information,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  paragraph  (a)  after  the  words 
"concerning  oi>erations"  Insert  "(other  than 
those  reported  pursuant  to  section  331)", 
and  delete  the  last  sentence. 

(2)  In  paragraph  (b) ,  delete  from  the  sec- 
ond sentence  the  words  "from  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund  established  pursuant  to 
section  201(a)"  and  substitute  "pursuant  to 
section  203"  therefor. 

(3)  In  paragraph  (d),  delete  In  the  first 
sentence  "1969"  and  substitute  "1971"  tbere- 
for and  delete  in  the  last  sentence  "303"  and 
substitute  "401(b)"  therefor. 

(g)  Section  635(a).  which  i-»lates  to  gen- 
eral authorities.  Is  amended  as  follows: 
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(1)  Insert  between  the  words  "of"  and 
"commodities"  the  words  "def«ise  articles 
and". 

(3)  Add  the  following  new  second  sen- 
tence: "Defense  articles  and  commodities 
transferred  to  the  United  States  Government 
in  exchange  for  assistance  provided  under 
this  Act  may  be  used  to  carry  out  this  Act,  or 
may  be  transferred  without  reimbursement 
to  any  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment for  stockpiung  or  other  purposes." 

(h)  Section  636(h),  which  relates  to  gen- 
eral authorities,  U  amended  by  deleting  "tlUes 
II,  V,  and  VI  (except  development  loans)  of 
chapter  2  of  part  I"  and  substituting  "sec- 
tions 202  and  205"  therefor. 

(1)  Section, 636,  which  relate*  to  uses  of 
funds.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  paragraphs  (c),  (d)  and  (e),  delete 
wherever  it  a{>pears  the  following  "title  I  of 
chapter  2  of  part  I"  and  substitute  "section 
203"  tberefor. 

(2)  In  paragraph  (f).  delete  "212"  and 
substitute  "202"  therefor  and  delete  "title  I 
of  chapter  2  of  part  I"  and  substitute  "sec- 
tion 203"  therefor. 

(j)  In  section  637(a),  which  authorizes 
appropriations  for  administrative  expenses, 
delete  "1969.  •53,000.000"  and  substitute 
"1970,  $54,250,000"  therefor. 

Chaftes  3 — htacmLLAtnova  Psovistons 

Sec.  5.  Section  684  of  chapter  3  of  part  ni 
of  the  Foreign  AssisUnce  Act  of  1961  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  savings  provUlons, 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the  words  "sec- 
tion 642(a)"  and  "section  642(a)(2)"  each 
time  they  appear  the  words  "and  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1969". 
PART  IV— AMENDMENTS  TO  OTHER  ACTS 

Sec.  6.  Chapter  33,  subchapter  HI.  and 
chapter  35,  subchapter  IV  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  are  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  3343 (b),  which  relates  to  de- 
tails of  personnel  to  International  organiza- 
tions is  amended  by  deleUng  "3"  and  sub- 
stituting therefor  "5"  and  Is  further  amended 
by  deleting  the  period  at  the  end  thereof, 
substituting  a  comma  and  adding  the  fol- 
lowing: "except  that  under  special  circum- 
stances, where  the  President  determines  It 
to  be  in  the  national  Interest,  he  may  extend 
the  5-year  period  up  to  an  additional  3  years." 

(b)  Section  3581(6) ,  which  relates  to  rights 
of  personnel  who  transfer  to  International 
organizations.  Is  amended  by  deleting  the 
words,  "the  first  3  consecutive  years  after  en- 
tering the  employ  of  the  international  orga- 
nization" and  substituting  therefor  the  fol- 
lowing: "the  first  5  consecutive  years,  or  any 
extension  thereof,  after  entering  the  employ 
of  the  International  organization". 

(c)  Section  3582(b)  (1)  is  amended  by  de- 
leting the  words  "3  years"  and  substituting 
therefor  the  following:  "S  years,  or  any  ex- 
tension thereof,". 

(d)  Section  3582(c)  is  amended  by  deleting 
the  words  "3  years"  and  substituting  there- 
for the  following:  "5  years,  or  any  extension 
thereof,". 

(e)  Section  3582(a)(1),  which  reUtes  to 
rights  of  personnel  who  transfer  to  interna- 
tional organizations.  Is  amended  by  delet- 
ing the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof,  sub- 
stituting a  comma,  and  adding  the  following: 
"except  that  such  service  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered creditable  service  for  the  purpose  of 
any  retirement  system  for  transferring  per- 
sonnel, if  such  service  forms  the  basis.  In 
whole  or  In  part,  for  an  annuity  or  pension 
under  the  retirement  system  of  the  Interna- 
tional organization." 

(f)  Section  3582(a)(2),  which  relates  to 
rights  of  personnel  who  transfer  to  Inter- 
national organizations.  Is  amended  by  delet- 
ing this  subsection  In  its  entirety  and  sub- 
stituting therefor  the  following: 

"(3)  to  retain  coverage,  rights,  and  bene- 
fits under  chapters  87  and  89  of  this  title,  if 
necessary  employee  deductions  and  agency 
contributions  In  payment  for  the  coverage. 


rights  and  benefits  for  the  period  of  employ- 
msnt  with  the  International  organisation  are 
ciirrently  deposited  in  the  Kmployees'  Life 
Insurance  Fund  and  the  Employees'  Health 
Benefits  Fund,  as  applicable,  and  the  period 
during  which  coverage,  rights,  and  benefits 
are  retained  imder  this  paragraph  Is  deemed 
service  as  an  employee  under  chapters  87 
and  89  of  this  title."  (g)  Section  3582(d), 
which  relates  to  agency  contributions  to  re- 
tirement and  Insurance  programs  for  per- 
sonnel who  transfer  to  international  organi- 
zations, 18  amended  to  read  as  follows :  Dtirlng 
the  employee's  period  of  service  with  the  In- 
ternational organization,  the  agency  from 
which  the  employee  Is  transferred  shall  make 
contributions  for  retirement  and  Insurance 
purposes  from  the  appropriations  or  funds 
of  that  agency  so  long  as  contributions  are 
made  by  the  employee. 

Sec.  7.  Section  101  of  the  Government  Cor- 
poration Control  Act,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C. 
846),  is  amended  by  deleting  "Development 
Loan  Fund;"  and  substituting  therefor  "Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corporation;". 

Sec.  8.  Chapter  53,  subchapter  H  of  title  5 
of  the  United  States  Code  la  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(a)  Section  5314,  which  relates  to  level  ni 
of  the  Executive  Schedul*.  Is  amended  by 
adding  thereto  the  following:  "(64)  Presi- 
dent, Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpo- 
ration." 

(b)  Section  5316,  which  relates  to  level 
IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule,  Is  amended  by 
adding  thereto  the  following:  "(92)  Executive 
Vice  President,  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation." 

(c)  Section  5316,  which  relates  to  level  V 
of  the  Executive  Schedule  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing thereto  the  following:  "(128)  Auditor- 
General  of  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment; (129)  Vice  Presidents,  Overseas 
Private  Investment   Corporation    (3)." 

The    letter    presented    by    Mr.    Pul- 

BRIGHT  follows: 

Department  of  State, 

May  28. 1969. 
Hon.  Spnio  T.  Agnew, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Me.  President:  I  am  pleased  to  trans- 
mit herewith  the  proposed  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1969  which  Implements  the  rec- 
ommendations contained  in  the  President's 
foreign  assistance  message  forwarded  to  the 
Congress  today. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Elliot  L.  Richardson, 

Acting  Secretary. 


S.  234a— INTRODUirnON  OF  THE 
FEDERAL  BROKER-DEALER  IN- 
SURANCE CORPORA-nON  ACT 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  (S. 
2348)  to  establish  a  Federal  broker- 
dealer  insurance  corporation. 

The  Government  waited  until  the 
events  of  the  1920's  and  1930's  deprived 
millions  of  Americans  of  their  savings 
before  Congress  took  action  to  assure 
that  this  kind  of  dissister  would  not  con- 
front bank  depositors  again.  Since  1933, 
the  Federal  Government  has  provided 
insuTEUice  for  deposits  in  commercial  and 
mutual  savings  institutions  through  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
and  the  Federal  Savings  said  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation  which  were  created 
by  Congress  during  the  Nation's  severest 
banking  crisis  and  business  depression. 

The  need  for  such  insurance  was  dem- 
onstrated by  a  series  of  financial  panics 
In  which  suspension  of  payments  by  one 


or  a  few  institutions  was  followed  by 
"runs"  on  many  sound  iMtitutlons 
which  were  in  turn  forced  to  close  their 
doors.  The  major  purpose  of  deposit  in- 
surance then  and  now  is  to  preserve 
public  confidence  in  the  ability  of  ttnan- 
cial  institutions  to  meet  their  liabilities. 
Another  purpose  is  to  protect  the  sav- 
ings of  f  aitdlies  of  moderate  means,  who 
often  lack  the  financial  sophistication  to 
make  judgments  regarding  the  relative 
soundness  of  the  various  financial 
institutions. 

The  events  since  1933  have  substan- 
tiated the  belief  that  deposit  insurance 
would  help  restore  and  maintain  confi- 
dence in  the  Nation's  banks. 

Therefore.  I  am  today  proposing  a  bill 
which  would  create  the  Federal  Broker- 
Dealer  Insurance  Corporation  to  protect 
investors  from  loss  because  of  the  failure 
of  broker-dealer  firms  through  whom 
they  buy  and  sell  securities.  The  bill 
would  not  in  any  way  protect  investors 
against  investment  losses. 

Today,  Americans  who  Invest  in  the 
securities  markets  are  almost  as  numer- 
ous as  bank  depositors  in  the  1920's 
and  1930's.  The  vast  majority  has  moder- 
ate means.  Over  25  million  Americans 
own  securities  issued  by  individual  cor- 
porations. Millions  more  participate  in 
the  securities  markets  through  invest- 
ment companies,  pension  funds,  trust 
funds,  endowment  funds,  and  other  types 
of  institutional  investing.  The  investing 
public  is  currently  subject  to  risks,  the 
precise  magnitude  of  which  is  not  known, 
from  their  dealings  with  broker-dealers 
whose  financial  resources  and  stability,  in 
some  cases,  may  be  In  doubt.  There  is  the 
further  danger  that  sound  brokers  may 
deal  vfith  other  brokers  who  fail  and 
thereby  start  a  chain  of  failures. 

Recently  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  has  been  forced  to  ask  for 
receivers  for  four  firms  which  are  not 
members  of  any  stock  exchange.  While 
no  data  are  yet  available  on  the  amount 
that  the  investing  public  stands  to  lose 
because  of  the  current  failures,  the  fail- 
ure of  Ira  Haupt  &  Co.  in  1963  would 
have    left    customers    with    losses    of 
$9.5  million  if  members  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  had  not  voluntarily  com- 
mitted funds  to  make  customers  whole. 
Banks  did  lose  many  millions  of  dollars 
in  that  failure.  For  firms  which  are  mem- 
bers of  exchanges,  as  an  outgrowth  of  the 
Haupt  matter,  there  are  voluntary  trust 
funds  which  the  exchanges  can  use  to 
help  bail  out  customers  in  cases  of  broker 
or  dealer  failures.  In  a  major  disaster, 
however,  such  trusts  would  not  have  suffi- 
cient assets  to  make  all  customers  whole. 
The  back-offlce,  fails,  and  paperwork 
problems  of  the  securities  industry  have 
caused  the  present  situation  which  en- 
dangers the  entire  industry.  The  ability  of 
the  securities  industry  to  process  trans- 
actions has  not  kept  pace  vnth  the  level 
of  activity  which  has  grown  fourfold  in 
7    years.    Firms   which   are    unable    to 
properly  handle  the  prevaUlng  levels  of 
activity  experience  a  number  of  substan- 
tial difficulties.  These  are  manifested  by 
books  and  records,  which  do  not  accu- 
rately reflect  securities  transactions  con- 
summated on  their  own  and  on  their  cus- 
tomer's behalf;  they  do  not  accurately 
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reflect  capital  po«lUon,  conceal  losaee  and 
thefta;  and  they  lead  to  unprofitable 
operations  and  which  eventually  can 
cause  situations  which  may  deteriorate 
to  the  point  of  failure. 

We  should  apply  our  lesson  from  the 
events  of  four  decades  ago,  and  from  36 
years  of  successful  Oovemment  opera- 
tion of  a  banking  Insurance  system  to 
provide  insurance  for  the  Nation's  In- 
vestors in  securities.  The  bill  that  I  am 
Introducing  today  will  provide  insurance 
against  loss  occasioned  by  the  financial 
collapse  of  broker-dealers.  All  customers 
of  broker-dealers  and  stock  clearing  cor- 
porations would  be  afforded  protection. 

The  7BDIC  has  been  designed  to  be 
self-sufQdent.  It  would  not  cost  the  tax- 
payers of  the  Nation  |1.  In  the  first  years 
of  the  program,  the  Treasury  would 
pledge  capital  to  be  used  if  needed.  That 
obligation  would  be  reduced  each  year 
by  the  Corporation's  reserves  built  up 
from  assessments  on  broker-dealer  mem- 
bers of  the  Corporation.  In  less  than  20 
years,  trte'Treasury  obligation  would  be 
complete'Iy' eliminated  or  repaid,  if  used. 
There  would  be  no  reduction  in  assess- 
ments until  all  such  commitments  were 
canceled.  Both  the  FDIC  and  the  PSUC 
work  on  this  principle  and  Oovemment 
commitments  in  both  cases  were  retired 
promptly. 

No  new  Federal  agency  would  be  cre- 
ated by  the  legislation.  The  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  FBDIC  would  be  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission.  I  envision  that  the 
staff  of  the  Corporation  would,  as  a  prac- 
tical matter,  operate  as  another  division 
of  the  Commission.  Unlike  the  banking 
industry,  all  governmental  regulation  of 
broker  dealers  is  already  performed  by 
one  agency,  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission.  Therefore,  new  personnel  to 
regulate  Insured  firms  would  be  kept  to  a 
minimum.  I  believe  the  proposed  agency 
Is  patterned  after  the  best  features  of 
both  existing  Federal  insuring  agen- 
cies. Again,  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
that  the  insurance  system  would  not  be 
a  burden  on  the  taxpayers,  but  will  be 
completely  self-supporting. 

The  insurance  system  would  do  much 
more  than  assume  that  investors  will  not 
lose  their  savings  if  the  broker-dealers 
with  whom  they  deal  fall.  It  could  well 
prove  to  be  the  keystone  to  the  solution 
of  the  "falls"  problem  in  the  securities 
industry.  Fails  are  another  manifesta- 
tion of  the  problem  and  a  danger  area. 
A  fail  is  a  security  which  has  been  pur- 
chased and  not  delivered  within  the  set- 
tlement period.  When  the  market  price 
at  which  the  security  has  been  trisuled 
fails,  one  of  the  parties  is  exposed  to  loss 
until  the  fall  is  cleared  up. 

Total  falls  in  the  industry  have  been 
as  high  as  $4  billion  at  one  point  during 
the  past  year.  One  of  the  prime  causes 
of  this  problem  is  the  lack  of  a  national 
over-the-counter  clearing  facility.  All 
transactions  taking  place  on  securities 
exchanges  tind  to  an  extent  some  over- 
the-counter  transactions  in  New  York 
City  and  on  the  Pacific  coast  are  cleared. 
In  other  words,  securities  and  money  are 
exchanged  through  a  clearing  corpora- 
tion. The  clearing  corporation  matches 
and  pairs  off  many  transactions  between 
a  large  number  of  brokers  In  the  same 


security  and  bAlancea  many  differences 
between  their  various  brokers.  When  a 
clearing  houae  Is  Injected  Into  the  proc- 
ess, 30  to  70  percent  of  the  movement 
of  securities  and  money,  depending  on 
the  system,  is  netted  out  by  that  pairing 
of  buy-and-sell  transactions. 

In  the  present  system,  almost  every 
over-the-counter  transaction  necessi- 
tates a  separate  delivery  of  securities 
and  payment  of  money.  One  major  ob- 
stacle to  having  an  effective  national 
over-the-counter  clearing  system  is  the 
lack  of  guarantee  or  insurance  against 
the  insolvency  of  those  brokers  who  deal 
with  the  clearing  corporation.  Ebdstlng 
clearing  corporations  are  reluctant  to 
admit  those  outside  their  immediate 
spheres  of  influence  and  supervision  be- 
cause of  this  lack  of  giiarantee.  When 
this  is  solved,  a  giant  step  will  be  taken 
toward  a  final  solution  to  the  problems 
caused  by  the  securities  industry's  fail- 
ure to  efficiently  and  adequatelCr  process 
its  own  paperwork.  The  FBDIC.  in  ad- 
dition to  insuring  a  firm's  customer, 
would  afford  a  measure  of  protection  to 
clearinghouses  and  their  participating 
brokers  In  the  event  of  a  member  brok- 
er's failure. 

Thus,  the  FBDIC  will  facilitate  solu- 
tions to  the  current  problems  facing  the 
securities  industry  and  the  investing 
public  in  two  very  visible  areas:  First, 
the  Industry's  inability  to  process  paper 
in  its  own  back  offices  and  to  keep  its 
book  and  records  on  an  adequate  and 
current  basis;  and,  second,  the  lack  of 
a  national  over-the-counter  clearing 
system  to  aid  in  the  exchange  of  money 
and  securities  between  brokers.  The  first 
problem  may  cause  the  failure  of  a 
broker-dealer  and  the  FBDIC  will  pro- 
tect the  investor  from  loss  because  of 
that  failure.  Because  clearing  corpora- 
tions will  not  be  protected  from  the  fi- 
nancial loss  occasioned  by  failure  of 
their  members,  they  wiU  not  be  more 
willing  to  expand  their  services  and  the 
FBDIC  will  give  financial  assurances 
needed  for  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional over-the-counter  clearing  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
prliTted  In  the  Ricoro. 

The  biU  (8.  2348),  to  establish  a  Fed- 
eral Broker-Dealer  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, introduced  by  Mr.  MnsKZx,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  dn  Banking  and  C\ir- 
rency,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2348 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative!  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  that  this 
Act  may  b«  cited  aa  the  "Federal  Broker- 
Dealer  Insurance  Corporation  Act". 

UBTINITIONS 

Sec.  2.  As  used  in  thla  Act— 

(1)  The  term  "broker"  means  any  broker 
as  defined  In  subsection  (a)  (4)  of  section  3 
of  the  Securities  £ichaz>ge  Act  at  1034,  and 
the  term  "registered  broker"  meADS  any 
broker  who  is  registered  with  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 15(b)  of  that  Act. 

(3)  The  term  "dealer '  means  any  dealer 


aa  defined  In  subaectlon  (a)  (6)  of  section  3 
of  the  Securities  Kxehaage  Act  of  1034,  and 
the  term  "registered  dealer"  means  any  deal- 
er who  Is  registered  with  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  purstiant  to  section 
16(b)  of  that  Act. 

(5)  The  term  "insured  broker"  means  any 
broker  whoae  customer  accounts  and  liabili- 
ties are  Insured  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  thla  Act. 

(4)  The  term  "Insxired  dealer"  means  any 
dealer  whose  customer  accounts  and  Uablll- 
tlea  are  Insured  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

(6)  the  term  "receiver"  includes  a  receiver, 
liquidating  agent,  conservator,  commission, 
penon,  or  other  agency  charged  by  law  with 
the  duty  of  winding  up  the  affairs  of  a 
broker  or  dealer. 

(6)  the  term  "customer  account"  means 
any  accoimt  maintained  for  a  customer  In 
the  normal  course  of  business  by  any  broker 
or  dealer  acting  as  agent  or  principal  with 
resjsect  to  the  customer.  Such  account  shall 
Include  (1)  credit  balances  of  cash  or  se- 
c\irltles,  whether  held  for  safekeeping  or 
otherwise;  (U)  fully  paid  securities;  (Ul) 
securities  which  are  not  fully  paid  for  or 
which  are  collateral  for  a  loan;  (Iv)  other 
assets  of  the  customer  which  have  come 
to  the  broker  or  dealer  in  the  normal  course 
of  buslneas  for  safekeeping  or  otherwise;  (v) 
debit  bRiances  of  cash,  and  (vl)  the  value 
of  any  debit  balances  of  securities.  A  cus- 
tomer who  holds  several  accounts  in  sepa- 
rate capacltlea  la  deemed  to  be  a  different 
customer  in  each  capacity. 

(7)  The  term  "Insured  customer  account" 
means  the  net  amount  due  any  customer 
from  his  account  maintained  with  an  In- 
sured broker  or  Insured  dealer  (after  deduct- 
ing offsets  of  any  debit  balances  of  cash  and 
the  value  of  any  debit  balances  of  securi- 
ties) lees  any  part  thereof  which  is  In  ez- 
cees  of  $50,000. 

(8)  The  term  "Insured  llabUlty"  means 
the  net  amount  In  cash  and /or  securities 
(after  deducting  offsets)  due  to  any  stock 
clearing  corporation  or  any  broker  or  dealer, 
which  liabilities  have  occurred  in  the  normal 
course  of  business  and  are  not  capital,  ei- 
ther debt  or  equity,  less.  In  the  case  of  a 
stock  clearing  corporation,  any  part  thereof 
which  Is  in  excess  of  $250,000,  and  in  the 
case  of  a  broker  or  dealer,  any  part  thereof 
which  is  in  excess  of  $50,000. 

(0)  Tile  term  "nonlnsured  liability"  means 
any  liability  of  a  broker  or  dealer  not  In- 
curred In  the  normal  course  of  business;  any 
capital  contributions  of  debt  or  equity;  any 
loan  for  the  purpose  of  financing  the  pur- 
chase or  positioning  of  securities;  and  any 
other  llabUlty  Incurred  other  than  In  the 
dally  operations  of  the  buslneas. 

(10)  The  term  "net  capital"  means  the  net 
worth  of  a  broker  or  dealer  (the  excess  of 
the  total  assets  over  UablUtles),  adjusted 
by— 

(1)  adding  unrealized  profits  (or  deducting 
unrealized  losses)  in  the  accounts  of  the 
broker  or  dealer  and,  if  the  broker  or  dealer 
la  a  partnership,  adding  equities  (or  deduct- 
ing deficits)  In  accounts  of  partners;  and 

(11)  deducting  fixed  assets  and  assets  which 
cannot  be  readily  converted  Into  cash  (less 
any  Indebtedness  secured  thereby)  Including, 
among  other  things,  real  estate;  furnlt\u« 
and  fixtures;  exchange  memberships;  pre- 
paid rent:  Insurance  and  expenses;  good  will: 
organization  expenses;  this  change  will 
make  the  assessment  base  larger  and  add 
doubtful  assets  to  the  base. 

(11)  the  term  "accounts  of  partners" 
means  accounts  of  partners  who  have  agreed 
'n  writing  that  the  equity  in  accounts  main- 
tained with  the  partnership  shall  be  In- 
cluded as  partnership  property. 

(12)  the  term  "stock  clearing  corpora- 
tion" means  any  corporation  which  (1)  pro- 
vides brokers,  dealers,  banks  and  other  per- 
sons (or  whom  it  acts  with  facilities  for 
clearing  securities  contracts  between  them. 
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for  delivering  cash  and  securltlM  to,  and 
receiving  cash  and  securities  from  each  other, 
for  procuring  the  transfer  of  cash  and  se- 
curities upon  the  books  of  the  corporations 
or  associations  Issuing  the  same,  for  pro- 
curing the  exchange  of  any  cash  or  securi- 
ties for  any  other  cash  or  securities,  and  for 
receiving  or  paying  any  amounts  payable  to 
or  payable  by  such  brokers,  dealers,  banks 
and  other  persons  In  connection  with  any 
loans  made  by  or  to  them;  (U)  acts  as  agent 
for  such  brokers,  dealers,  banks  and  other 
persons  employing  It,  upon  terms  and  condi- 
tions satisfactory  to  It,  In  connection  with 
any  of  the  foregoing  transactions,  or  in  con- 
nection with  any  loans  made  by  or  to  them; 
and  (111)  acU.ln  place  of  such  brokers,  deal- 
ers, banks  anid  other  persons  In  connection 
with  any  of  the  foregoing  transactions,  or 
m  connection  with  any  loans  made  by  or  to 
them. 

(13)  The  term  "exchange"  means  any  ex- 
change as  defined  In  section  3(a)(1)  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Act  of  1084. 

(14)  The  term  "Corporation"  means  the 
Federal  Broker-Dealer  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, established  by  this  Act. 

(15)  The  term  "Board  of  Directors"  means 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Corporation. 

(16)  The  term  "Oommlaslon"  means  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 

ESTABLISHMXNT   OF   THE   COEFOaATlOlf 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  a  Fed- 
eral Broker-Dealer  Insurance  Corporation 
which  shall  Insure  the  customer  accounts 
and  liabilities  of  brokers  and  dealers  to  the 
extent  authorized  by,  and  In  conformity 
with,  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Corporation  shall  be  \mder  the  di- 
rection of  a  Board  of  Directors  which  shall 
consist  of  the  members  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Comml»lon  who  shaU  serve,  ex 
officio,  as  members  of  the  Board  without  ad- 
ditional compensation.  The  principal  office 
of  the  Corporation  shall  be  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

(c)  Upon  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Corporation  shall  become  a  body 
corporate  and  as  such  shall  have  power — 

(1)  To  adopt  and  use  a  corporate  seal. 

(2)  To  have  succession  until  dissolved  by 
an  Act  of  Congress. 

(3)  To  make  contracts. 

(4)  To  sue  and  be  sued,  complain  and  de- 
fend, m  any  court  of  law  or  equity.  State  or 
Federal.  All  suits  of  a  civil  natture  at  common 
law  or  In  equity  to  which  the  Corporation 
shall  be  a  party  shall  be  deemed  to  arise 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  Pro- 
vided, No  attachment  or  execution  shall  be 
Issued  against  the  Corporation  or  Its  prop- 
erty before  fiinal  Judgment  in  any  suit,  ac- 
tion, or  proceeding  In  any  State,  county, 
municipal,  or  United  States  cotirt.  Tba 
Board  of  Directors  shall  designate  an  agent 
upon  whom  service  of  process  may  be  made 
In  any  State,  territory,  or  Jurisdiction  In 
which  any  Insured  broker  or  Insured  dealer 
Is  located. 

(5)  To  appoint  by  Its  Board  of  Directors 
such  officers  and  employees  as  are  not  other- 
wise provided  for  In  this  Act,  to  define  their 
duties,  fix  their  compensation,  require  bonds 
of  them  and  fix  the  penalty  thereof,  and  to 
dismiss  at  pleasure  such  officers  or  employees. 
Nothing  In  this  Act  or  any  other  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  prevent  the  appointment  and 
compensation  as  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Corporation  of  any  officer  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  in  any  board,  commission. 
Independent  establishment,  or  executive  de- 
partment thereof. 

(6)  To  prescribe,  by  Its  Board  of  Directors, 
bylaws  not  Inconsistent  with  law,  regulating 
the  manner  in  which  Its  general  business 
may  be  conducted,  and  the  privileges  granted 
to  It  by  law  may  be  exercised  and  enjoyed. 

(7)  To  exercise  by  Its  Board  of  Directors, 
or  duly  authoriaed  officers  or  agents,  all 
powers  specifically  granted  by  the  provisions 


of  this  Act,  and  such  incidental  powers  as 
shaU  be  neoessary  to  carry  out  the  povrera 
so  granted. 

(8)  To  make  examinations  of  and  to  re- 
quire Information  and  reports  from  brokers 
and  dealers  or  stock  clearing  corporations  as 
provided  In  this  Act. 

(0)  To  act  as  receiver. 

(10)  To  prescribe  by  Ite  Board  of  Directors 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  It  may  deem 
neoesaary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Aot. 

(d)  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  adminis- 
ter the  affairs  of  the  Corporation  fairly  and 
Impartially  and  without  discrimination,  and 
shall  determine  and  prescribe  the  manner 
In  which  Ite  oUlgatlons  shall  be  Incurred 
and  Its  expenses  allowed  and  paid.  The  Cor- 
poration shall  be  entitled  to  the  free  use  of 
the  United  States  malls  In  the  same  manner 
as  the  executive  departments  of  the  Oovem- 
ment. The  Corporation  with  the  consent  of 
any  Federal  Reserve  bank,  or  of  any  board, 
commission,  Independent  establishment,  or 
executive  department  of  the  Oovemment 
may  avaU  Itself  of  the  use  of  Information, 
services,  and  facilities  thereof  In  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act- 

instthed  brokees  and  dealers 

Sec.  4.  Each  registered  broker  and  each 
registered  dealer,  without  application  or  ap- 
proval, shall  be  an  Insured  broker  or  Insured 
dealer  under  this  Act  and  be  subject  to  the 
provlsons  thereof. 

ASSESSMENTS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Each  Insured  broker  and  each 
Insured  dealer  shall  be  assessed,  under  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Corporation,  at  a  rate 
which  shall  be  one-half  of  1  per  centum  per 
annum.  The  annual  aseeeement  of  any  such 
broker  or  dealer  shall  be  the  sfseesment  rate 
multiplied  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  net 
capital  of  such  broker  or  dealer  determined 
annually  by  audit  of  Independent  certified 
public  accountants. 

(b)  Any  Insiu-ed  broker  or  Insured  dealer 
which  falls  to  make  any  report  of  condition 
or  to  file  any  certified  statement  required  to 
be  filed  by  It  in  connection  with  determining 
the  amoimt  of  any  assessment  payable  by 
such  broker  ex  dealer  to  the  Corporation  may 
be  compelled  to  make  such  report  or  file  such 
statement  by  mandatory  Injunction  or  other 
appropriate  remedy  In  a  suit  brought  for 
such  purpose  by  the  Corporation  against  the 
broker  or  dealer,  and  any  officer  or  officers 
thereof.  In  any  court  of  the  United  Statee  of 
competent  Jurisdiction  In  the  District  or  ter- 
ritory In  which  such  broker  or  dealer  Is  lo- 
cated. 

(c)  The  Corporation,  In  a  suit  brought  at 
law  or  In  equity  In  any  cotu^  of  competent 
Jurisdiction,  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  from 
any  Insiired  broker  or  Insured  dealer  the 
amount  of  any  unpaid  aseeesment  lawfully 
payable  by  such  Insured  broker  or  Insured 
dealOT  to  the  Corporation,  whether  or  not 
such  broker  or  dealer  shall  have  made  any 
such  report  of  condition  imder  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  or  filed  by  any  such  cer- 
tified statement,  and  whether  or  not  suit 
shall  have  been  brought  to  compel  the  In- 
sured broker  or  Insured  dealer  to  make  any 
such  report  or  file  any  such  statement.  No 
action  or  proceeding  shaU  be  brought  for 
the  recovery  of  any  assessment  due  to  the 
Corporation,  or  for  the  recovery  of  any 
amount  paid  to  the  Corporation  In  excess  of 
the  amount  due  to  It,  unless  such  action  or 
proceeding  shall  have  been  brought  within 
five  years  after  the  right  accrued  for  which 
the  claim  is  made,  except  where  the  insured 
broker  or  Insured  dealer  has  made  or  filed 
with  the  Corporation  a  false  or  fraudulent 
certified  statement  with  the  Intent  to  evade. 
In  whole  or  part,  the  payment  of  assessment. 
In  which  case  the  claim  shaU  not  be  deoned 
to  have  accrued  until  the  discovery  by  the 
Corporation  that  the  certified  statement  la 
false  or  fraudulent. 
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Sec.  6.  (a)  After  the  capital  stock  sub- 
scription of  the  Treasury  Department  has 
been  completely  retired  pursuant  to  section 
11  of  this  Act,  the  Corporation  shall  transfer 
SO  per  centum  of  its  net  assessment  Income 
to  Its  capital  account  and  the  balance  of  the 
net  assessment  income  shall  be  credited  pro 
rata  to  the  insured  brokers  and  Insured  deal- 
ers baaed  upon  the  assessments  of  each 
broker  and  dealer  coming  due  during  such 
fft^^»n^^l^^  year.  Each  year  such  credit  shall  be 
applied  by  the  Corporation  toward  the  pay- 
ment of  the  total  assessment  becoming  due 
for  the  next  assessment  period;  any  excess 
credit  to  be  applied  upon  the  assessment  next 
becoming  due.  Any  excess  of  this  assessment 
shall  be  refunded  in  cash. 

(b)  'AS  used  in  this  section,  the  term  "net 
assessment  income"  means  the  total  assess- 
ments which  become  due  during  the  calendar 
year,  less  (1)  the  operating  costs  and  ex- 
penses of -the  Corporation  for  the  calendar 
year;  (2)  additions  to  reserve  to  provide  for 
Insurance  losses  during  the  calendar  year, 
except  that  any  adjustment  to  reserve  which 
result  In  a  reduction  of  such  reserve  shall  be 
added;  and  (3)  the  Instu-ance  losses  sustained 
In  such  calendar  year  plus  losses  from  any 
preceding  years  In  excess  of  such  reserves.  If 
the  above  deductions  exceed  In  amount  the 
total  assessments  which  become  due  during 
the  calendar  year,  the  amount  of  such  excess 
shall  be  restored  by  deduction  from  total  as- 
sessments becoming  due  In  subsequent  years. 

PATMENT  or  INStnUNCE  BY  COHPORATION 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Whenever  an  insured  broker  or 
Insured  dealer  Is  closed,  the  Corporation  shall 
make  payment,  as  provided  In  this  section,  to 
holders  of  Insured  customer  accounts  or  in- 
sured liabilities.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
an  Insured  broker  or  insured  dealer  shall  be 
deemed  "closed"  If  it  (1)  Is  unable  to  meet 
the  demands  of  holders  of  insured  customer 
accounts  or  Insured  liabilities,  and  (2)  has 
been  closed  for  the  purpose  of  liquidation 
without  adequate  provision  being  made  for 
payment  of  such  accoimts  or  liabilities  or 
without  evidence  of  Its  ability  to  make  such 
provision. 

(b)  When  an  Insured  broker  or  insured 
dealer  has  been  closed,  pajrment  of  the  In- 
sured customer  accounts  and  Insured  liabili- 
ties of  such  broker  or  dealer  shall  be  made  by 
the  Corporation  as  soon  as  possible,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section,  either  by  cash  or  by  securities  to 
which  the  holder  of  an  Insured  customer  ac- 
count or  Insured  liability  may  be  entitled. 
The  Corporation,  In  Its  discretion,  may  re- 
quire proof  of  claims  to  be  filed  before  pay- 
ing any  Insured  customer  account  or  Insured 
liability.  In  any  case  where  the  Corporation  Is 
not  satisfied  as  to  the  validity  of  a  claim  for 
an  Insured  customer  account  or  Insured 
liability,  It  may  require  the  final  determina- 
tion of  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  be- 
fore paying  such  claim.  The  holder  of  an  in- 
sured customer  account  or  Insured  liability 
may  demand  the  securities  owed  him  in  lieu 
of  the  value  thereof,  and  the  Corporation 
shall  deliver  to  such  holder  the  securities 
owed  him  In  lieu  of  cash. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  a  closed  Insured  broker  or 
dealer,  the  Corporation,  upon  making  pay- 
ment as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  shall  be  subrogated  to  all  rights  of 
the  payee  against  the  closed  broker  or  dealer 
to  the  extent  of  such  payment,  but  such 
payee  shaU  retain  his  rights  with  respect 
to  any  unlnsiired  portion  of  his  claim  agidnst 
such  broker  or  dealer. 

(d)  Except  as  otherwise  prescribed  by  the 
Board  of  Directors,  the  Corporation  shall  not 
be  required  to  recognize  as  the  owner  of  any 
portion  of  a  c\istomer  account  or  Insured 
liability  appearing  on  the  records  of  a  cloi«d 
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Uuursd  broker  or  Inaurvd  d««ler  und«r  • 
n«me  other  th»ii  thet  of  the  claimant,  any 
person  whoae  name  or  Intereet  ae  such  owner 
U  not  disclosed  on  the  records  of  such  cloeed 
broker  or  dealer  as  part  owner  of  said  cus- 
tomer aooount  or  Insured  liability.  If  such 
recognition  would  increase  the  aggregate 
amount  of  the  insured  customer  accounts  or 
Insured  liability  In  such  cloaed  broker  or 
dealer. 

(e)  If,  after  the  Corpor*Uon  has  given  at 
least  three  months'  notice  to  the  holder  of 
an  Insured  ctistomer  account  or  Insured  lia- 
bility by  mailing  a  copy  thereof  to  his  last- 
known  address  appearing  on  the  records  of 
the  closed  broker  or  dealer,  such  holder  falls 
to  claim  his  Insiired  customer  account  or 
insured  liability  from  the  Corporation 
within  eighteen  months  after  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  receiver  for  the  closed  broker  or 
dealer,  or  falls  within  such  period  to  claim 
all  rights  of  the  holder  of  an  Insured  cus- 
tomer account  or  Insured  liability  against 
the  Corporation  with  respect  to  the  Insured 
customer  account  or  Insured  UablUty.  such 
holder  shall  be  barred  from  making  such 
claim. 

(f)  Payment  of  an  Insured  customer  ac- 
count or  Itaured  liability  to  any  person  by 
the  Corporation  shall  discharge  the  Corpora- 
tion from  any  further  UabUlty  with  respect 
thereto. 

APPOIKTMEMT  OF  COaPOaATION  AS  KBCXIVCS 

Skc.  a.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  the  CorporaUon  shall  be 
appointed  receiver  for  any  insured  broker 
or  Insured  dealer  for  which  a  receiver  Is  re- 
quired to  be  appointed  under  any  law.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Corporation  as  such 
receiver  to  cause  notice  to  be  given,  by  ad- 
vertisement In  such  newspajsers  as  It  may 
direct,  to  all  persons  having  claims  against  a 
closed  Insured  broker  or  Insured  dealer  to 
enforce  the  individual  liability,  if  any,  of 
the  stockholders  and  directors  thereof;  and 
to  wind  up  the  affairs  of  such  closed  lns\ired 
broker  or  dealers  In  conformity  with  such 
laws  except  as  herein  otherwise  provided. 
The  CorporaUon  may  demand  delivery  of 
specific  securities  due  In  lieu  of  the  value 
thereof;  and  any  debtors  of  the  Insured 
broker  or  Insured  dealer  may  deliver  the 
securities  that  they  owe  In  lieu  of  the  value 
thereof. 

(b)  In  the  event  that  the  Corporation 
shall  be  appointed  receiver  for  any  firm, 
which  Is  an  Insured  broker  or  Insured  dealer. 
It  Is  authorized  as  such  ( 1 )  to  take  over  the 
assets  of  and  operate  such  firm.  (2)  to  take 
such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  put  It  in 
a  sound  and  solvent  condition.  (3)  to  merge 
It  with  another  Insured  firm.  (4)  to  organize 
a  new  firm  to  take  over  Its  assets,  or  (6)  to 
proceed  to  liquidate  Its  assets  In  an  orderly 
manner,  whichever  shall  appear  to  be  to  the 
best  Interests  of  the  holders  of  insured  cus- 
tomer accounte  or  Insured  liabilities,  and  In 
any  event  the  Corporation  shall  pay  the  In- 
surance as  provided  In  section  7, 

^c)  If  an  Insured  broker  or  Insured  dealer 
Is  In  danger  of  closing,  the  Corporation  may 
ask  the  United  SUtea  district  court  for  the 
district  In  which  the  principal  office  of  the 
broker  or  dealer  Is  located  to  order  the  Cor- 
poration appointed  as  receiver  for  the  broker 
or  dealer.  The  dUtrlct  court  shall  make  such 
order  If  It  deems  It  to  be  In  the  public  Inter- 
est and  for  the  protection  of  Insured  persons. 
The  Corporation,  when  so  ordered,  shall  op- 
erate such  broker  or  dealer  and  wind  up  its 
affairs,  and  In  doing  so,  conserve  as  much  of 
the  assets  as  possible  for  persons  entitled  to 
Insurance  benefits,  and  other  creditors  and 
interested  parties. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Corporation,  as  receiver  of  an 
Insured  broker  or  Insured  dealer  shall  not  be 
required  to  furnish  bond  and  shaU  have  the 
right  to  appoint  an  agent  or  agents  to  assist 
It  In  Its  duties  as  such  receiver,  and  all  fees, 
compensation,   and  expenses  of  liquidation 


and  administration  thereof  shall  be  fixed  by 
the  Corporation,  and  may  be  paid  by  it  out 
of  funds  coming  into  Its  poaseaalon  as  such 
receiver. 

(e)  A  holder  of  an  Insured  customer  ac- 
count shall  have  the  right  to  transfer  his 
account  to  any  other  ina\ired  broker  or  In- 
sured dealer  and.  upon  notification  of  such 
transfer,  the  CorpormUon  shall  Immediately 
transfer  the  assets  due  such  holder  to  such 
Insured  broker  or  Insured  dealer. 

LOANS  oa  PUBCMASS  OW  AamtTB  BT  COBPOaATION 

Sk.  0.  (a)  If  the  Corporation  determines 
that  an  Insured  broker  or  Insured  dealer  Is 
In  danger  of  closing,  in  order  to  prevent  such 
closing,  the  Corporation.  In  the  discretion 
of  Its  Board  of  Directors.  Is  authorized  to 
makr  loans  to,  or  purchase  the  assets  of. 
such  broker  or  dealer  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may 
prescribe.  Such  loans  or  purchases  may  be 
made  In  subordination  of  the  rights  of  other 
creditors. 

(b)    Whenever   In   the   Judgment   of   the 
Board  of  Directors  such  action  will  reduce 
the  risk  of.  or  avert  a  threatened  loss  to. 
the  CorporaUon  and  will  facilitate  a  merger 
or  consolidation  of  an  insured  broker  or  In- 
sured  dealer   with   another   Instired    broker 
or  Insured  dealer,  or  will  facUlUte  the  sale 
of  the  assets  of  an  open  or  closed   Insured 
broker  or  dealer  to  and  the  assumption  of 
Its  UablUUes  by  another  Insured  broker  or 
dealer,    the    Corporation    may,    upon    such 
terms  and  conditions  as  It  may  determine, 
make  loans  secured,  under  such  terms  and 
conditions   as   it   may    determine,   or   make 
loans  secured  In  whole  or  In  part  by  assets 
of  an  open  or  closed  Insured  broker  or  deal- 
er,   which    loans   may   be   In   subordlnaUon 
to   the   rights   of   holders   of   customer   ac- 
counu  or  Insured  liabilities  and  other  credi- 
tors, or  the  CorporaUon  may  purchase  any 
such    assets    or    may    guarantee    any    other 
Insured  broker  or  Insured  dealer  against  loss 
by  reason  of  Its  assuming  the  UablUUes  and 
purchasing  the  assets  of  an  open  or  closed 
Insured  broker  or  dealer.  Any  Insured  broker 
or  insured  dealer,  or  the  Corporation  as  re- 
ceiver thereof.  Is  authorized  to  contract  for 
such  sales  or  loans  and  to  pledge  any  assets 
of  the  broker  or  dealer  to  secure  such  loans, 
(c)   No  agreement  which  tends  to  diminish 
or  defeat  the  right,  Otle.  or  Interest  of  the 
Corporation  In  any  asset  acquired  by  it  under 
this  section,  either  as  security  for  a  loan  or 
by  purchase,  shall  be  valid  against  the  Corp- 
oraUon unless  such  agreement  (1)  Is  in  writ- 
ing, (2)  was  executed  by  the  Insured  broker 
or  Insured  dealer  and  the  person  or  persons 
claiming  an  adverse  interest  thereunder.  In- 
cluding the  obligor,  contemporaneously  with 
the  acquisition  of  the  akset  by  such  broker 
or    dealer,    (3»    has    been    approved    by    the 
board  of  directors  of  the  insured  broker  or 
Insured  dealer,  which  approval  shall  be  re- 
fiected  in  the  minutes  of  such  board  of  com- 
mittee, and  (4)  has  been  continuously,  from 
the  time  of  its  execution,  an  ofllclal  record 
of  the  Insured  broker  or  Insured  dealer. 

APPOINTMENT   or  EXAMtNERS;    HKAaiNGS; 
StrBPCNAS 

Sfc.  10  (a)  The  Board  of  Directors  shall 
appoint  examiners  who  shall  have  power,  on 
behalf  of  the  Corporation,  to  examine  any 
Insured  broker  or  Insured  dealer,  and  any 
closed  insured  broker  or  closed  Insured 
dealer,  whenever  In  the  judgment  of  the 
Board  an  examination  of  the  broker  or  dealer 
Is  necessary.  In  addition  to  the  examination 
provided  for  In  the  preceding  sentence,  such 
examiners  shall  have  the  power  to  make 
special  examinations  of  any  broker  cr  dealer 
registered  with  the  Commission,  whenever 
In  the  Jud^ent  of  the  Board  such  special 
exanUnatlon  is  necessary  to  determine  the 
condition  of  any  such  broker  or  dealer  for 
Insurance  purposes.  Each  such  examiner  shall 
have  power  to  make  a  thorough  examlnaUon 
of  all  the  affairs  of  the  Insured  broker  or 
Insured  dealer  and  In  doing  so  he  shall  have 


power  to  administer  oaths  and  to  examine 
and  take  and  preserve  the  tesUmony  of  any 
of  the  officers  or  agents  thereof,  and  shall 
make  a  full  and  detailed  report  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  Insured  broker  or  Insured  dealer 
to  the  Corporation.  The  Board  In  like  manner 
shall  appoint  claim  agents  who  shall  have 
power  to  Investigate  and  examine  all  claims 
for  Inaured  customer  accounts  and  insured 
UablUties.  Each  claim  agent  shall  have  power 
to  admlnjster  oaths  and  to  examine  under 
oath  and  take  and  preserve  the  testimony  of 
any  persons  relaUng  to  such  claims. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  any  hearing  under 
this  Act,  the  Board  of  Directors,  or  mem- 
ber thereof  or  any  person  designated  by  the 
Board  to  conduct  any  such  hearing,  is  em- 
powered  to  administer   oaths   and   affirma- 
tions, subpena  any  officer  or  employee  of  an 
Insured  broker  or  Insured  dealer,  compel  his 
attendance,   take  evidence,   take  depositions 
and  require  the   production  of  any   books, 
records,  or  other  papers  of  the  Insured  bro- 
ker or  Insured  dealer,  which  are  relevant  or 
material  to  the  Inquiry.  For  purpose  of  any 
hearing,   examination,   or   Investigation   un- 
der this  section,  the  Board  of  Directors  may 
Issue  a  subpena   commanding  each   person 
to  whom  It  Is  directed  to  attend  and  give 
testimony  or  for  the  taking  of  his  deposition 
and  to  produce  books,  records,  or  other  pa- 
pers re'-'vant  or  material  to  such  hearing, 
examination,  or  Investigation  at  a  time  and 
place  and  before  a  person  therein  specified. 
Such  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  pro- 
duction of  any  such  papers  may  be  required 
from  any  place  in  any  State,  territory,  or 
other  place  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  at  any  designated  place  where 
such  a  hearing  Is  being  held  or  such  exami- 
nation or  investigation  is  being  made:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That   the   production   of   a 
person's  documents  at  any  place  other  than 
his  place  of  business  shall  not  be  required 
In  any  case  In  which,  prior  to  the  return 
date  specified  In  the  subpena  with  respect 
thereto,   such   person   either   has   furnished 
as  directed  a  copy  of  such  documents  (cerU- 
fled  by  such  person  under  oath  to  be  a  true 
and   correct    copy)    or   has   entered   Into   a 
stipulation  with  any  authorized  representa- 
tive of  the  Corporation  as  to  the  Informa- 
tion contained  In  such  documents.  Witnesses 
subpenaed  under  this  seetlon  shall  be  paid 
the    same    fees    and    milage    that    are    paid 
witnesses  In  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States. 

(c)  In  cases  of  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena 
issued  to,  or  contumacy  by,  any  person,  the 
Board  of  Directors  may  Invoke  the  aid  of  any 
court  of  the  United  SUtes  within  the  juris- 
diction of  which  such  hearing,  examination 
or  investigation  Is  carried  on.  or  where  such 
person  resides  or  carries  on  business.  In  re- 
quiring the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  books,  rec- 
ords, or  other  papers.  And  such  court  may 
issue  an  order  requiring  such  person  to  ap- 
pear before  the  Board,  or  member  or  person 
designated  by  the  Board,  there  to  produce 
records,  if  so  ordered,  or  to  give  testimony 
touching  the  matter  in  quesUon;  and  any 
failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the  court  may 
be  punished  by  such  court  as  a  contempt 
thereof.  All  process  in  any  such  case  may  be 
served  In  the  judicial  district  whereof  such 
person  is  an  inhabitant  or  carries  on  busi- 
ness or  wherever  he  may  be  found.  No  person 
shall  be  excused  from  attending  and  testi- 
fying or  from  producing  books,  records,  or 
other  papers  in  obedience  to  a  subpena  Issued 
under  the  authority  of  this  chapter  on  the 
ground  that  the  testimony  or  evidence,  docu- 
mentary or  otherwise,  required  of  him  may 
tend  to  incriminate  him  or  subject  him  to 
penalty  or  forfeiture:  but  no  individual  shall 
be  prosecuted  or  subjected  to  any  penalty  or 
forfeiture  for  or  on  account  of  any  trans- 
action, matter,  or  thing  concerning  which 
he  is  compelled  to  tesUfy  or  produce  evi- 
dence, documentary  or  o'therwlse.  after  hav- 
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ing  claimed  his  privilege  agaUist  seU-lncrtml- 
nMlon.  except  that  such  Individual  so 
testifying  shall  not  be  exempt  from  P«»ecu- 
tlon  and  punishment  for  perjury  committed 
in  so  tesUfylng. 

(d)  The  Corporation  shall  have  access  to 
reports  of  examinations  made  by,  and  re- 
ports of  condition  naade  to.  the  Commission 
or  any  exchange,  and  may  furnish  to  the 
Commission  and  to  any  exchange,  reports 
of  examination  made  on  behalf  of.  and  re- 
ports of  condition  made  to.  the  Corporation. 

(e)  The  Cori>oratlon  may  cause  any  and 
all  records,  papers,  or  documents  kept  by  It 
or  m  Its  possession  or  custody  to  be  photo- 
graphed or  mlcrophotographed  or  otherwise 
reproduced  upon  film,  which  photographic 
film  shall  comply  with  the  minimum  stand- 
ards of  quality  approved  for  permanent  pho- 
tographic records  by  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards.  Such  photographs,  mlcropho- 
tographs,  or  photographic  film  or  copies 
thereof  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  original 
record  for  all  purposes.  Including  Introduc- 
tion in  evidence  In  all  State  and  Federal 
courts  or  administrative  agencies  and  shall 
be  admissible  to  prove  any  act,  transaction, 
occurrence,  or  event  therein  recorded.  Such 
photographs,  mlrcophotographs,  or  reproduc- 
tion shall  be  preserved  In  such  manner  as  the 
Board  of  Directors  shall  prescribe  and  the 
original  records,  papers,  or  documents  may 
be  destroyed  or  otherwise  disposed  of  as 
the  Board  shall  direct. 

CAPITALIZATION 

Sec.  11.  (a)  The  Corporation  shall  have 
capital  stock  of  $200,000,000  which  shall  be 
divided  Into  shares  of  $1,000  each.  The  total 
amount  of  such  capital  stock  shall  be  sub- 
scribed for  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Payments  upon  such  subscription  shall  be 
subject  to  call  by  the  Board  of  Directors: 
except  that  stock  having  a  total  value  equal 
to  such  amount  as  the  Board  of  Directors 
estimates  will  be  the  first  year's  cost  of 
operation  of  the  Corporation  shall  be  pur- 
chased by  the  Secretary  of  the  Corporation 
shall  be  purchased  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  at  the  time  of  subscription.  The  re- 
maining subscription  shall  be  subject  to  call 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  only  as  needed  to 
meet  outstanding  obligations  of  the  Cor- 
poration. For  the  purpose  of  making  pay- 
ments for  such  stock  there  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  such  sums,  not  to 
exceed  $200,000,000.  as  may  from  time  to 
time  be  necessary.  Any  sums  so  appropriated 
shall  remain  avaUable  until  expended. 

(b)  Stock  of  the  Corporation  held  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Bhall  be  retired  by 
the  Corporation,  as  rapidly  as  the  Board  of 
Directors  deems  feasible,  from  sums  carried 
by  the  Corporation  In  Its  surplus  account. 
The  Corporation  shall  pay  out  of  Its  capltol 
account  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  an 
amount  equal  to  5  per  centum  simple  interest 
per  annum  on  amounts  advanced  to  the  Cor- 
poration on  stock  Bubscrlptlons  paid  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from  the  time  of 
such  advances  until  the  amounts  thereof 
are  repaid. 

BORROWING    ATJTHORITT 

Sec.  12.  (a)  The  Corporation  Is  authorized 
to  borrow  from  the  Treasury,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  loan  to  the  Corporation,  on  such 
terms  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Corporation 
and  the  Secretary,  such  sums  as  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Directors  are  from 
time  to  time  required  for  insurance  purposes, 
not  exceeding  In  the  aggregate  $3,000,000,000 
outstanding  at  any  one  time.  The  rate  of  In- 
terest to  be  charged  In  connection  with  any 
loan  made  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  not 
be  leas  than  the  current  average  rate  on  out- 
standing marketable  and  nonmarketable  ob- 
Ugations  of  the  United  States  as  of  the  last 
day  of  the  month  preceding  the  making 
of  such  loan. 


(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  the  loans 
authorized  by  this  section,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  use  as  a  pub- 
lic-debt transaction  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  any  securities  hereafter  Issued  under  the 
Second  Uberty  Bond  Act,  and  the  purposes 
for  which  securities  may  be  Issued  under 
such  Act  are  extended  to  include  such  loans. 
All  loans  and  repayments  under  this  subsec- 
tion BhaU  be  treated  as  pubUc-debt  transac- 
tions of  the  United  States, 

(c)  In  order  that  the  Corporation  may  be 
supplied  with  such  forms  of  notes,  deben- 
tures, bonds,  or  other  such  obllgatlpns  as  It 
may  need  for  Issuance  under  this  section,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  to 
prepare  such  forms  as  shall  be  suitable  and 
approved  by  the  Corporation,  to  be  held  in 
the  Treasury  subject  to  delivery,  upon  order 
of  the  Corporation.  The  engraved  plates,  dies, 
bed  pieces,  and  other  material  executed  In 
connection  therewith  shall  remain  Inr'the 
custody  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
The  Corporation  shall  reimburse  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  for  any  expenses  in- 
curred In  the  preparation,  custody,  and  de- 
livery of  such  notes,  debentures,  bonds,  or 
other  such  obligations. 


CORPORATION    MONEYS 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Money  of  the  Corporation  not 
otherwUe  employed  shall  be  Invested  In  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States  or  in  obligations 
guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  interest  by  the 
United  States.  The  Corporation  shall  not  sell 
or  purchase  any  such  obligations  for  Its  own 
account  and  In  Its  own  right  and  Interest, 
at  any  one  time  aggregating  In  excess  of 
$100,000,  without  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury:  Provided,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  waive  the  re- 
quirement of  hU  approval  with  respect  to 
any  transaction  or  classes  of  transactions 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  subsection 
for  such  period  of  time  and  under  such  con- 
ditions as  he  may  determine. 

(b)  The  banking  or  checking  accounts  of 
the  Corporation  shall  be  kept  with  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  United  States,  or.  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with 
a  Federal  Reserve  bank,  or  with  a  bank  desig- 
nated as  a  depository  or  fiscal  agent  of  the 
United  States:  Provided.  That  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  may  waive  the  foregoing 
requirement  under  such  conditions  as  he 
may  determine:  Provided  further.  That  this 
subsection  shaU  not  apply  to  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  in  any  bank  for 
temporary  purposes  of  banking  and  check- 
ing accounts  not  in  excess  of  $50,000  in  any 
one  bank,  or  to  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance in  any  bank  of  any  banking  and 
checking  accounts  to  facilitate  the  payment 
of  insured  claims,  or  the  making  of  loans  to, 
or  the  purchase  of  assets  of,  Insured  brokers 
or  dealers. 

TAX    EXEMPTION 

Sec.  14.  The  Corporation,  including  its 
franchise,  its  capital,  reserves,  and  surplus, 
and  its  income,  shall  be  exempt  from  aU  tax- 
ation now  or  hereafter  imposed  by  the  United 
States,  by  any  territory,  or  possession  thereof, 
or  by  any  State,  county,  munlclpaUty,  or 
local  taxing  authority,  except  that  any  real 
property  of  the  Corporation  shall  be  subject 
to  State,  territorial,  county,  municipal,  or 
local  taxation  to  the  same  extent  according 
to  its  value  as  other  real  property  U  taxed. 

ANNUAL     REPORT     BT     CORPORATION;     AUDIT     OP 
FINANCIAL   TRANSACTIONS 

Sec.  15.  (a)  The  Corporation  shall  make 
a  report  of  its  operations  to  the  Congress  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  1st  day  of  Janu- 
ary in  each  year.  ,  ^^    ^ 

(b)  The  financial  transactions  of  the  Cor- 
poration shall  be  audited  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  and  procedures  applicable  to  com- 
mercial corporate  transactions  and  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 


United  States.  The  audit  shaU  be  conducted 
at  the  place  or  places  where  accounte  of  the 
Corporation  are  normally  kept.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
shall    have   access    to   all    books,    accounts, 
records,  reports,  files,  and  all  other  papers, 
things,  or  property  belonging  to  or  in  use 
by  the  Corporation  pertaining  to  its  financial 
transactions  and  necessary  to  facilitate  the 
audit,  and  they  shall  be  afforded  full  facil- 
ities for  verifying  transactions  with  the  bal- 
ances or  securities  held  by  depositaries,  fiscal 
agents,  and  custodians.  All  such  books,  ac- 
counts,   records,    reports,    files,    papers,    and 
property  of  the  Corporation  shall  remain  in 
possession  and  custody  of  the  Corporation, 
(c)   A  report  of  the  audit  for  each  fiscal 
year  shall  be  made  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral to  the  Congress  not  later  than  January 
15  foUowlng  the  close  of  each  fiscal   year. 
On  or  before  December   15  following  such 
fiscal    year    the    Comptroller    General   shall 
furnish  the  Corporation  a  short  form  report 
showing  the  financial  position  of  the  Corpo- 
ration at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  The 
report  to  the  Congress  shaU  set  forth   the 
scope  of  the  audit  and  shall  Include  a  state- 
ment of  surplus  or  deficit  analysis;   a  state- 
ment of  income  and  expenses;  a  statement 
of  sources  and  appUcatlon  of  funds  and  such 
comments     and      information    as    may     be 
deemed  necessary  to  inform  Congress  of  the 
financial   operations   and   conditions   of   the 
Corporation,    together    with    such    recom- 
mendations   with    respect    thereto    as    the 
Comptroller   General    may    deem    advisable. 
The  report  shaU  also  show  specifically  any 
program    expenditure,     or    other    financial 
transaction  or  undertaking  observed  in  the 
course  of  the  audit,  which.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Comptroller  General,  has  been  carried  on 
or   made   without   authority   of   the   law.   A 
copy  of  each  report  shall  be  furnished   to 
the  President,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury,  and   to   the   Corporation   at   the   time 
submitted  to  the  Congress. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  conducting  such 
audit  the  Comptroller  General  Is  authorized 
in  his  discretion  to  employ  by  contracts, 
without  regard  to  section  3709  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (5  U.S.C.  41).  professional  services 
of  firms  and  organizations  of  certified  public 
accountants,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Corporation  for  temporary  periods  or  for 
special  purposes.  The  Corporation  shall  reim- 
burse the  General  Accounting  Office  for  the 
cost  of  any  such  audit  as  bUled  therefor  by 
the  Comptroller  General,  and  the  General 
Accounting  Office  shall  deposit  the  sums  so 
reimbursed  into  the  Treasury  as  miscellane- 
ous receipts. 

PENALTIES 

Sec  16  (a)  Each  insured  broker  and  In- 
sured dealer  shaU  display  at  each  place  of 
business  maintained  by  it  a  sign  or  signs, 
and  include  in  aU  Its  advertisements  a  state- 
ment, to  the  effect  that  its  customer  accounts 
are  Insured  by  the  Corporation:  Provided. 
That  the  Board  of  Directors  may  exempt  from 
this  requirement  advertisements  which  do 
not  relate  to  customer  accounts  or  when  it  Is 
impractical  to  Include  such  statement  there- 
in The  Board  of  Directors  shaU  prescribe  by 
regulation  the  forms  of  such  signs  and  the 
maimer  of  display  and  the  substance  of  such 
statements  and  the  manner  of  use.  For  each 
day  an  Insured  broker  or  Insured  dealer  con- 
tinues to  violate  any  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section or  any  lawful  provisions  of  said  regu- 
lations, it  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  of  not 
more  than  $100,  which  the  Corporation  may 
recover  for  its  use. 

(b)  No  Insured  broker  or  Insured  dealer 
shall  pay  any  dividends  on  its  capital  stock 
or  Interest  on  Its  capital  notes  or  debentures 
(If  such  interest  is  required  to  be  paid  only 
out  of  net  profits)  or  distribute  any  of  Its 
capital  assets  while  It  remains  In  default  In 
the  payment  of  any  assessment  due  to  the 
Corporation.  And  director  or  officer  of  any 
insured  broker  or  Insured  dealer  who  par- 
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tletp«tM  la  tlM  dMtantkm  or  pAymMit  or 
Any  MMli  dlTktand  or  InUrart  or  In  any  rueb 
dlatrlbutkn  thmll  upon  oonTletlon,  bo  &n«l 
not  more  than  tLOOO  or  tanprlaonad  not 
more  Uxan  one  ye*r.  or  both :  Provided,  That 
In  c«ae  any  such  default  U  due  to  a  dispute 
between  the  Insured  broker  or  Insured  dealer 
and  the  Corporation  concerning  the  amount 
of  such  asaeasment.  this  subsection  shall  not 
apply  If  such  broker  or  dealer  shaU  deposit 
sseurlty  satisfactory  to  the  Corporation  for 
payment  uiwn  final  determination  of  the 
Issue. 

(c)  The  Corporation  may  require  any  in- 
sured broker  or  Insiired  dealer  to  provide 
protection  and  Indemnity  a«alnst  burglary, 
defalcation,  and  other  similar  Insurable 
loeaea.  Whenever  any  Insured  bank  refusee 
to  comply  with  any  such  requirement  the 
Corporation  may  contract  for  such  protec- 
tion and  Indemnity  and  add  the  cost  thereof 
to  the  asseesment  otherwise  payable  by  such 
an  Insured  broker  or  insured  dealer. 

(d)  Any  Insured  broker  or  insured  dealer 
which  willfully  falls  or  refuses  to  flle  any 
certtfled  statement,  or  pay  any  assessment, 
required  under  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to 
a  penalty  of  not  more  than  9100  for  each 
day- that  any  such  violation  continues,  which 
peiMlty  the  Corporation  may  recover  for 
Its  use:  Provided.  That  this  subsection  shall 
not  be  appUcable  under  the  clrctimstances 
stated  In  the  proviso  of  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section. 

ssPAaaaiUTT 

Sac.  17.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  limit- 
ing the  amoxint  of  Insurance  available  to 
the  holder  of  any  Insured  customer  account 
or  Insured  liability  to  a  maximum  leas  than 
the  full  amount  shall  be  Independent  and 
separable  front  the  other  provisions  of  this 
Act. 


S  2349— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  WEARING 
OP  UNIFORMS  OP  CERTAIN 
POSTAL   EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  It 
Is  common  knowledge  that  our  postal 
service  has  a  number  of  Inequities  in  its 
rules  and  regulations  as  they  pertain  to 
the  employees  of  that  service.  One  of 
these  inequities  is  the  current  regula- 
tion that  the  maintenance  and  custodial 
employees  of  the  Department  are  not  en- 
titled to  a  uniform  allowsmce  unless  the 
employee  works  in  a  multioccupied  build- 
ing and  is  in  "public  view"  a  substantial 
portion  of  his  work  day.  Letter  carriers, 
clerks,  and  so  forth,  are  provided  uni- 
forms and  uniform  allowances  and  my 
bill  would  entitle  the  maintenance-cus- 
todial employees  to  this  allowance  as 
weU. 

Clothing  of  the  maintenance-custodial 
employees,  due  to  the  day-to-day  work 
performed — cleaning  and  repair  work — Is 
subject  to  undue  "wear  and  tear."  At 
present,  of  the  over  20.000  maintenance- 
custodial  employees  In  the  postal  service, 
less  than  2.000  are  provided  with  unl- 
fonns.  The  clothing  they  wear  must  be 
paid  for  out  of  their  own  pocket.  Included 
In  this  number  are  employees  in  PPS-1, 
the  lowest  salary  level.  This  places  an 
additional  strain  on  an  already  meager 
salary.  Based  on  the  present  law.  a  main- 
tenance-custodial employee  must  work 
In  a  multioccupied  building  and  be  in 
public  view  before  he  is  entitled  to  have 
his  uniform  provided.  Certainly  an  indi- 
vidual's clothing  can  become  soiled  or 
torn  working  out  of  public  view  as  read- 
ily as  in  public  view.  Our  mall  processing 
equipment  personnel  and  building  equip- 


ment personnel  are  required  to  per- 
form preventive  maintenance  and  repair 
on  all  types  ot  mechanical  equipment, 
from  a  small  tying  machine  up  to  and 
including  large  bulk  conveyor  systems, 
which  contain  miles  of  ocmveyor  belting, 
motors,  gear  boxes,  elevators,  air  han- 
dling units,  and  so  forth.  In  doing  so  they 
come  into  dally  contact  with  sharp  ma- 
chinery, dirt,  grease,  battery  acid  and 
other  elements  detrimental  to  their 
clothing.  Either  a  clothing  allowance  of 
$75  per  year — or  If  the  Depctrtment  would 
choose  to  provide  uniforms  as  they  now 
do — would  correct  this  situation.  The 
passage  of  my  proposal,  which  I  now  In- 
troduce, would  mean  providing  uniforms 
for  approximately  18.000  employees — 
employees.  I  might  add,  who  deeerve  this 
consideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  full  in  the 

RCCORD. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bUl  wlU 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
»nd,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bUl  (S.  2349)  to  provide  for  the 
wearing  of  uniforms  by  certain  postal 
employees,  .introduced  by  Mr.  Yar- 
BORoncH.  wds  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
OlDce  and!  Civil  Service,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  In  the  Rkcord,  as  follows: 

S.  2349 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled.  "Riat  section 
3116  of  tlUe  39.  United  States  Code.  U 
amended  by  striking  out  subeectlon  (b) 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thareof  the  following: 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section,  the  Postmaster  General  may 
not  require  employeee  la  the  Postal  Trans- 
portation Service  to  wear  any  uniform  other 
than  cap  or  badge. 

"(c)  Any  maintenance-custodial  employee. 
Including  any  custodial  building  mainte- 
nance, and  mall  processing  equipment  em- 
ployee, of  the  Department  shall  wear  a  uni- 
form, as  preacrlbed  by  the  Postmaster  Oen- 
eral.  while  working  for  the  Department.  Such 
uniform  shall  be  worn  without  regard  to  the 
number  of  hours  spent  working  in  public 
view." 

Sac.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  become  effective  60 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


S.  2350— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  PROVIDE  LIFE  INSURANCE  AND 
HEALTH  INSURANCE  BENEPI'I'S 
AND  CIVIL  SERVICE  RETIREMENT 
TO  STAR  ROUTE  CARRIERS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  currently  12.000  star  route  con- 
tracts In  existence  In  our  Nation.  These 
star  route  carriers  are  an  integral  part 
of  our  postal  system:  in  many  of  our 
smaller  communities  they  are  the  back- 
bone of  mall  transportation. 

There  are  812  such  contractors  in  my 
home  State  of  Texas.  I  can  personally 
testify  to  the  essential  nature  of  their 
service  to  the  public  in  Texas. 

Vital  as  this  service  Is.  however,  many 
of  these  star  routes  are  relatively  small 
operations,  providing  the  contract 
holder  with  a  minimal  living  standard. 
Though  providing  a  "Federal  service," 
these  contractors  often  find  it  next  to 


impossible  to  build  any  atut  of  rettre- 
ment  cushion  for  their  srears  as  senior 
dttens. 

For  the  protection  of  the  holders  of 
star  route  contracts  that  are  of  insuf- 
ficient slse  to  permit  an  independent  ae- 
cumulation  of  a  retirement  fiind  but  who 
have,  nevertheless,  served  our  Nation  and 
the  Post  OfDce  Department  under  con- 
tract for  a  significant  length  of  time  to 
qualify  for  Federal  health,  welfare,  and 
retirement  benefits,  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing this  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  full  in 
the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDKNT.  The  bill  wUl 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  In  the  Rscoro. 

The  bill  (8.  2350)  to  include  certain 
holders  of  star  route  and  other  contracts 
for  the  carrying  of  mail  witliin  the  pro- 
visions of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 
relating  to  Federal  employee  life  insur- 
ance and  health  Insurance  benefits  and 
civil  service  retirement,  introduced  by 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  OfDce  and  Civil  Setvlce,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

8.  3850 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
chapter  87  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  section  8701  the 
following  new  section : 

"f  8701a.  Coverage  of  mall  contract  holders 

"Any  Individual  who — 

"(1)  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section,  is  the  holder  of  a  star  route, 
powerboat  service,  or  mall  messenger  con- 
tract with  the  United  SUtes  for  the  trans- 
portation or  delivery  of  mall; 

"(2)  has  held  such  contract  for  not  less 
than  one  year; 

"(3)  actually  performs  the  duties  of  trans- 
portation or  delivery  of  mall  under  such  con- 
tract; and 

"(4)  gives  notice  In  writing  to  the  Post- 
master General  or  his  designee  of  his  desire 
to  become  subject  to  this  chapter;  may,  un- 
der such  conditions  of  eligibility  as  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  may  prescribe,  be  Insured 
iinder  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  ap- 
ply to  employees  eligible  to  be  Insured  under 
this  chapter.  The  Postmaster  General  Is  au- 
thorized to  promulgate  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  87  of  such 
title,  preceding  section  8701.  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  Item  8701  the  following  new 
Item: 

"8701a.  Coverage  of  mall  contract  holders." 

Sec.  2.   (a)    Chapter  89  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
section  8801  the  following  new  section: 
"i  8901.  Coverage  of  mall  contract  holders 

"An  Individual  who^ 

"(1)  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section.  Is  the  holder  of  a  star  route, 
powerboat  service,  or  mall  messenger  con- 
tract with  the  United  States  for  the  trans- 
portation or  delivery  of  the  mall; 

"(2)  has  held  such  contract  for  not  less 
than  one  year; 

"(3)  actually  performs  the  duties  of  trans- 
portation or  delivery  of  mall  under  such  con- 
tract: and 

"(4)  gives  notice  In  writtng  to  the  Post- 
master General  or  his  designee  of  his  desire 
to  become  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter; 
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may,  under  such  conditions  of  ellglblUty  as 
the  blvll  Service  Commission  may  prescribe, 
become  enrolled  in  an  approved  health  bene- 
Ote  plan  described  In  section  8803  of  this 
title  either  for  self  alone  or  for  self  and 
family,  \mder  the  same  terms  and  conditions 
as  i^ply  to  employeee  eligible  to  enroll  m 
such  plan  under  this  chapter.  The  Postmaster 
General  U  authorized  to  promulgate  such 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  89  of  such  title, 
ImmedUtely     preceding     section     8901,     Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  Item  8801  the 
following  new  Item: 
"8901a.  Coverage  of  mall  contract  holders." 

Sre.  3.  (a)  Section  8331  of  tttte  6,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  stflklng  out  the  word  "and"  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (1)    (H); 

(2)  by  Inserting  the  word  "and"  at  the 
end  of  pargaraph   (1)    (I); 

(3)  by  inserting  immediately  after  para- 
graph  (1)    (I)    the  following  new  clause: 

("(J)  a  mall  contract  holder  as  defined 
by  paragraph  17)  of  this  section;"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  the  sonloolon  at  the 
end  of  paragri4>h  (3)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  a  period  and  the  foUowlng:  "For  a 
mall  contract  holder,  baalc  pay  means  an 
amount  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  gross 
amount  payable  under  such  contract  or 
$2,400  a  year,  whichever  Is  greater,  but  In  no 
case  in  excess  of  $8,000  a  yeu:"; 

(6)  by  striking  out  the  word  "and"  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (16); 

(6)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (16)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  word  "and"; 
and 

(7)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(17)  "mall  contract  holder'  means  an  In- 
dividual who— 

"(A)  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  paragraph.  Is  the  holder  of  a  star 
route,  powerboat  service,  or  mall  messenger 
contract  with  the  United  SUtes  for  the 
transportation  or  delivery  of  mall; 

"(B)  has  held  such  contract  for  not  less 
than  one  year; 

"(C)  actually  performs  tb«  duties  ot 
transportation  or  delivery  of  mall  under 
such  contract:  and 

"(D)  gives  notice  In  writing  to  the  Post- 
master General  or  his  designee  of  his  desire 
to  become  subject  to  this  subchapter." 

(b)  Section  8332(b)  of  such  title  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  word  "and"  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (5) ; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (6)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
a  semicolon  and  the  word  "and"; 

(3)  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  para- 
graph (6)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(7)  service  rendered  as  a  maU  contract 
holder.":  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

•"The  Commission  shaU  accept  the  certifica- 
tion of  the  Postmaster  General  or  his  designee 
concerning  service  for  the  purpose  of  this 
subchapter  of  the  type  performed  by  a  maU 
contract  holder  named  by  paragraph  (7)  of 
this  subsection." 

(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 8848(g)  of  title  6.  UrUted  SUtes  Code, 
the  annuity  benefits  payable  by  reason  of  the 
enactment  of  this  section  shaU  be  payable 
from  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  and  DU- 
ablUty  Fund. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  amendments  nutde  by  this  section 
shaU  not  affect  any  benefiU  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  of  any  holder  of  any  star  route, 
powerboat  service,  or  maU  messenger  contract 
with  the  United  SUtes  for  the  transporta- 
tion or  deUvery  of  maU  based  on  service  ae- 
tually  performed  by  him  under  aueh  oontraot. 


S  2351— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  CLASSIFY   POST   OFFICE   DE- 
PARTMENT POSITIONS  OF  MAIN- 
TENANCE       MECHANICS.        MAIL 
PROCESSING      EQUIPMENT,      AT 
SALARY  LEVELS  8  AND  9 
Mr.  YARBOROUaH.  Mr.  President, 
since  1962,  when  the  positions  of  main- 
tenance mectianic,  PPS-5  and  PFS-6, 
were  established,  they  have  received  no 
upgrading,  other  than  the  1967  Pay  Act, 
Public  Law  90-206,  which  upgraded  all 
PFS  positions  one  level.  In  1962,  their 
position  level  was  based  on  the  equip- 
ment they  worked  on,  the  most  compli- 
cated of  which  was  a  parcel  or  sack 
sorting  machine. 

Since  1962,  the  Post  Office  Department 
has  installed  equipment  such  as  letter 
sorting  machines,  Mark  11  facer-can- 
celers,  optical  character  readers,  and  so 
forth.  All  of  this  /omplicated  equip- 
ment has  Increasedjlhe  mechanical  and 
/technical  ability  rj|uired  of  these  peo- 
ple. _ 

Our  MPE  mechanics  are  sometimes 
required  to  pass  a  maximum  of  three 
examinations  before  obtaining  these  po- 
sitions. This  is  in  contrast  with  the  one 
entrance  exam  required  by  other  crafts. 
They  are  required  to  work  on  both 
printed  and  wired  circuitry,  electronic 
as  well  as  electrical  equipment.  They  per- 
form all  phases  of  mechanical  work, 
from  replacing  a  missing  bolt  to  over- 
haul of  the  Mark  n  facer-canceler,  an 
electronic  monstrosity.  In  addition  to 
mechanical  ability,  they  must  possess  a 
high  degree  of  proficiency  in  electricity 
and  electronics.  They  must  also  have 
knowledge  of  welding,  brazing,  machin- 
ing of  parts  and  other  related  skills. 

Currently,  in  many  of  our  postal  fa- 
cilities, located  in  highly  Industrialized 
areas,  we  are  experiencing  great  diffi- 
culty in  recruiting  people  to  these  posi- 
tions, due  to  the  pay  levels  of  this  craft 
in  private  industry.  For  instance,  the 
carrier  technician  is  a  PPS-6,  while  the 
MPE  mechanic  maintaining  It  Is  a  PFS- 
6  or  PPS-7.  Today,  many  supervisory 
positions  have  position  levels  of  PPS-8 
and  PPS-9,  where  the  level  of  resix)nsi- 
bllity  Is  less  than  that  of  a  maintenance 
mechanic,  PFS-6  or  PPS-7. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  I  intro- 
duce today  would  affect  approximately 
4.500  employees  of  the  maintenance-cus- 
todial craft.  It  would  also  provide  an  In- 
duc«nent  for  recruitment  of  skilled  and 
ciU?able  personnel  to  maintain  the  highly 
dlversdfled  equipment  now  utilized  by 
the  Post  Office  Department. 

If  we  are  to  effect  a  true  moderniza- 
tion of  the  Post  Office  Department,  one 
of  the  first  realistic  steps  will  be  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  full  in 
the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Wll  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcohd. 

The  bill  (S.  2351) ,  to  classify  the  Post 
Office  Departmoit  positions  of  main- 
tenance me^anics.  mall  processing 
equipment,  at  salary  levels  8  and  9,  In- 
troduced by  Mr.  Yarborough.  was  re- 
c^yed.  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 


the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2861 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  State  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  section 
3618  of  titie  39.  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"(c)  Maintenance  Mechanic,  MaU  Processing 
Equipment.  (KP-22a). 
"(1)  Basic  function. — Performs  preventive 
maintenance   and   repair  work   of   journey- 
man   level    on    the    mechanical,    electrical, 
electronic  pnetimatic  or  hydraulic  controls 
and  operating  mechanisms  of  mall  process- 
ing equipment. 
"(2)   Duties  and  responslbUltles. — 
"(A)    Performs    a    variety    of   esUbllshed 
preventive  maintenance  routines  using  pre- 
ventive   maintenance    checklists    developed 
for  the   equipment  such   as   powered  con- 
veyors;   letter   sorting,  parcel   sorting,   sack 
sM^lng,  facing  and  canceling  machines.  Re- 
ports   needed    repairs    as    conditions    Indi- 
cating the  possible  need  for  repairs. 

"(B)  Performs  adjustment,  repair  and 
overhaul  work,  as  assigned.  For  example,  lo- 
cates and  corrects  malfunctions  In  convey- 
ors such  as  those  In  a  bvilk,  mall-flo  or  tray 
transport  system;  In  facer-canceler  ma- 
chines such  as  the  Mark  11;  In  multl-poeltlon 
letter  sorters;  In  sack  or  parcel  sorters  such 
as  the  carousel,  multi-belt,  cm-  over-under 
types,  or  any  equipment  of  similar  nature. 
"(C)  Assists  a  foreman,  engineer  or  skilled 
technician  of  higher  level  in  the  performance 
of  Involved  trouble  shooting;  performs  des- 
ignated assignments  In  connection  with 
such  work  as  the  alteration  and  modification 
of  equipment  and  circuits,  the  repair  of  com- 
plex malfunctions  in  interlocking  group 
control  panels. 

"(D)  Reads  schematics,  blue  prints,  wir- 
ing diagrams,  manufacturers'  handbooks, 
specifications  to  locate  and  correct  equip- 
ment malfunctions  and  faUures,  and  to  ra- 
quest  or  order  parts  and  materials. 

"(E)  Uses  necessary  hand  tools,  power 
tools  and  equipment,  gauging  devices  and 
test  equipment;  may  use  welding  equlfMnent 
If  trained  or  qualified. 

"(P)  Annotates  work  orders  as  to  work 
details,  parts  and  time  used,  Ukes  readings 
from  meters,  gauges,  counters  and  other  in- 
dicators, and  maintains  logs  or  other  required 
records;  reports  on  breakdowns  or  equip- 
ment under  test.  ^ 

"(G)  Receives  instruction  on-the-job.  In 
classroom,  at  DepartmenUl  National  Train- 
ing Center,  or  in  trade  schools  and  manu- 
facturer's plants,  as  required. 

"(H)  Observes  esUbllshed  safety  prac- 
tices and  requirements  perUlnlng  to  the 
type  of  work  Involved. 

"(I)  In  addition,  may  i>erform  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(1)  Performs  i»^ventive  maintenance  and 
repair  work  on  meter  machlnw.  tying  ma- 
chines, vending  machines,  conventional  can- 
celing machines  and  other  postal  machines 
and  equipment  of  a  similar  nature. 

"(Ul)  Performs  such  other  duties  as  may 
be  assigned. 

"(3)  Organizational  relationships. — 
Reports  to  a  foreman,  engineer,  building 
superintendent,  or  other  designated  super- 
vise. May  supervise  helpers  or  other  lower 
level,  mechanical  employees  as  required." 

(b)  Section  3619  of  such  title  Ls  amended 
by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng 
new  subsection: 

"(d)  Advanced  Maintenance  Msehanlo, 
MaU  Processing  Ekjulpment.  (KP — 26a). 

"(1)  Basic  function. — ^Performs  Involved 
trouble-shooting  and  complex  malntenanos 
work  throughout  the  system  of  maU  process- 
ing equli»nsnt;  performs  preventive  malnte- 
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DAiicc  InapceUaiia  of  uuUl  prorniwtng  «qulp- 
ment.  buUdlnga  knd  building  equipment. 
"(3)  Dutlea  uxd  r«apon«lblUtlM. — 
"(A)  Perfomu  tbe  more  dUBcult  tMtlng. 
dlagnoals,  maintenance,  adjustment  and  re- 
Tlmlon  work,  requiring  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  mechanical,  electrical  and  electronic, 
pneumatic,  or  hydraulic  control  and  op- 
erating mechanisms  of  the  equipment.  For 
example,  perfornu  trouble-shooting  and  re- 
pair of  complex  interlocking  and  supervisory 
group  control  panela,  keying  drculta.  mem- 
ory storage  circuits,  readout  and  feedback 
circuits,  and  associated  mechanical  and  elec- 
trical components  throughout  the  Installa- 
tion; locates  and  corrects  malfunctions  in 
scanning,  triggering  and  other  electrome- 
chanical and  electronic  circuits. 

"(B)  Observes  the  various  components  of 
the  system  In  operation  and  applies  appropri- 
ate testing  methods  and  procedures  to  in- 
sure continued  proper  functioning. 

"(C)  Locates  the  source  of  and  rectifies 
trouble  in  involved  or  questionable  cases,  or 
In  emergency  situations  where  expert  atten- 
tion Is  required  to  locate  and  correct  the 
defect  quickly  to  avoid  or  minimize  Inter- 
ruptions to  mall  processing  activities. 

"(D)  Installs  or  alters  equipment  and  cir- 
cuits as  ^Uected. 

"^E)  9tBorts  the  circumstances  surround- 
ing equipment  failures,  and  recommends 
measures  for  their  correction. 

"(F)  Performs  preventive  maintenance  In- 
spections for  the  purpose  of  discovering  In- 
cipient mechanical  malfunctions  and  for  the 
purpose  of  reviewing  the  standard  of  main- 
tenance. Initiates  work  orders  requesting  cor- 
rective actions  for  below  standard  condi- 
tions; assists  In  the  estimating  of  time  and 
materials  required.  Recommends  changes  In 
preventive  maintenance  procedures  and  prac- 
tices to  provide  the  proper  level  of  mainte- 
nance: assists  In  the  revision  of  preventive 
maintenance  checklists  and  the  frequency 
of  performing  preventive  maintenance 
routes.  In  Instances  of  serious  equipment 
failures  conducts  Investigation  to  deter- 
mine the  cause  of  the  breakdown  and  to  rec- 
ommend remedial  action  to  prevent  recur- 
rence. 

"(O)  Uses  necessary  hand  and  power  tools, 
gauging  devices,  and  both  electrical  and 
electronic  test  equipment. 

"(H)  Reads  schematics,  blue  prints,  wir- 
ing diagrams  and  specifications  in  locating 
and  correcting  potential  or  existing  malfunc- 
tions and  failures. 

"(I)  Observes  established  safety  practices 
and  requirements  pertaining  to  the  type  of 
work  Involved:  recommends  additional  safety 
measures  as  required. 

(J)  In  addition  may  perform  the  following: 
"(1)  Oversees  the  work  of  lower  level 
maintenance  mechanical  personnel,  ad- 
vising and  Instructing  them  In  proper  work 
methods,  and  checking  for  adherence  to  In- 
structions. 

"(11)  Makes  In-process  and  final  opera- 
tional checks  and  tests  of  work  completed  by 
lower  level  maintenance  mechanical  per- 
sonnel. 

"(3)  Organizational  relationships. — Re- 
ports to  foreman  or  other  designated  super- 
visor." 

Sic.  2.  (a)  Each  maintenance  mechanic 
(mall  processing  equipment)  classified  In  ac- 
cordance with,  the  provisions  of  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act  shall  be  assigned  the  same 
numerical  step  of  the  Postal  Field  Service 
Schedule  which  he  had  attained  Inunedlately 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  such  section. 

(b)  The  advancement  of  any  such  me- 
chanic to  a  higher  salary  level  of  the  Postal 
Field  Service  Schedule  by  reason  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  first  section  of  this  Act  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  be  an  equivalent  InrTeaeo 
within  the  meaning  of  section  3563  (a)  of 
title  39.  United  States  Code. 

See.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  become  effective  on 
the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  beginning 
on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  thla  Aa%, 


8.  2355— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  ESTABLISH  AN  ADVISORY 
COMMISSION  TO  MAKE  A  STUDY 
AND  REPORT  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
FREIGHT  RATES 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
troduce a  bill  to  establish  an  advisory 
commission  to  study  the  transportation 
freight  pricing  situation. 

There  is  a  rising  tide  of  interest  and 
concern  in  the  impact  of  the  pricing  phi- 
losophy and  practices  of  the  Nation's 
second  largest  industry  on  the  economic 
development  of  the  several  regions  of 
the  country.  There  are  a  multitude  of 
concepts  used  to  establish  foreign  rates 
depending  on  the  nature  of  the  situation, 
none  of  which  are  necessarily  based  upon 
the  cost  of  providing  the  service.  Conse- 
quently, the  industry  operates  in  a 
freight  rate  environment  which,  gov- 
erned by  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
freight  tariffs,  are  meaningless  to  nearly 
everyone  involved  in  their  use,  Including 
carrier  pricing  officers.  It  is  not  likely 
that  good  allocation  of  resources  will  ever 
occur  from  this  kind  of  hodgepodge. 

Accentuating  the  incomprehensibility 
of  the  freight  rate  system  is  the  stnicture 
of  the  rate  systems  within  a  given  mode. 
It  is  not  too  difficult  to  identify  rates  or 
commodities  which  far  exceed  the  cost 
of  providing  that  service.  In  a  parallel 
fashion,  rates  can  be  identified  on  other 
conunouitles  hauled  by  the  same  carrier, 
which  are  far  less  than  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding the  sei-vice.  Subsequently,  the 
producers  of  one  commodity  subsidize  the 
producers  of  other  commodities  through 
the  internal  subsidy  system  of  a  car- 
rier's freight  rate  structure.  This  creates 
a  static  situation  where  significant  ad- 
justments in  rates  are  difficult  to  obtain. 
In  the  case  of  railroads,  which  are  rap- 
idly losing  high  value  hauls  to  other 
modes,  this  becomes  the  low  road  to  be- 
coming true  public  utilities  or  perhaps 
even  public  ownership.  This  simply  can- 
not be  allowed  as  long  as  we  feel  strongly 
about  private  ownership  and  manage- 
ment of  the  Nation's  railroads. 

Innovations  in  transport  technology 
do  not  fully  become  a  part  of  the^  eco- 
nomic system  until  the  price  of  the  serv- 
ice responds  to  these  changes.  Rate 
structures  must  be  structured  to  respond 
to  changes  in  cost  as  well  as  changes  in 
the  value  of  service  or  the  value  of  the 
commodity.  Where  competition  Is  not 
sufficient  to  bring  about  such  adjust- 
ments, then  a  regulatory  system  must 
exist  which  does  recognize  the  need  for 
a  price  system  which  insists  that  gains 
in  efficiency  be  carried  through  to  price 
structures. 

New  concepts  of  ratemaklng  must  be 
clearly  defined  and  they  must  be  based 
upon  objective  analysis  by  an  Independ- 
ent body.  It  is  fast  becoming  obvious  that 
fragmented  government  administration 
of  the  transportation  industry  is  no 
longer  constructive.  An  industry  which  so 
clearly  needs  to  begin  the  Journey  toward 
functional  coordination  and  cooperation 
must  first  be  confident  In  a  national 
transportation  policy  which  facilitates 
efficient  service.  The  role  of  Government 
In  this  partnership  must  be  thoroughly 
reviewed  before  embarking  down  more 
untried  highways. 
At  a  time  when  the  rural  areas  of 


America  are  struggling  for  survival,  and 
urban  areas  face  seemingly  almost  in- 
surmountable problems,  a  study  such  as  I 
propose  will  provide  an  important  base 
for  insight  into  how  to  solve  many  eco- 
nomic and  sociological  development 
problems  of  this  Nation  of  ours. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S  2355  >,  to  establish  an  ad- 
visory commission  to  make  a  study  and 
report  with  respect  to  freight  rates,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Buroick  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 


S.  2356— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  INCREASE  THE  AUTHORIZA- 
•nON  FOR  THE  CHESAPEAKE  BAY 
BASIN  STUDY 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  Introducing,  for  myself  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Tydings)  ,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Act  of  1965  to  increase  the  au- 
thorization for  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
Basin  Study,  the  construction  of  a  hy- 
draulic model  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  and 
an  associated  technical  center. 

The  Chesapeake  Bay  is  the  largest  and 
most  productive  estuarlne  area  in  the 
United  States,  and  one  of  our  most  mag- 
nificent resources.  Situated  in  the  midst 
of  a  rapidly  growing  urban  and  indus- 
trial area,  it  is  extremely  vulnerable  to 
all  of  the  adverse  effects  of  population 
growth  and  technological  progress.  Its 
problems  are  almost  incredibly  complex, 
and  its  future  health  can  be  secured  only 
through  a  far-sighted,  comprehensive 
program,  based  on  the  most  sophisti- 
cated methods  of  resource  management. 

The  Congress  has  recognized  that  a 
specialized  study  of  the  bay  is  made  Im- 
perative by  its  great  size,  the  acceler- 
ating rate  of  growth  In  the  bay  area,  and 
the  inadequacies  of  our  present  under- 
standing of  the  basin's  complex  physical, 
chemical  and  biological  parameters.  Ac- 
cordingly, In  section  312  of  the  River? 
and  Harbors  Act  of  1965,  the  Congress 
authorized  and  directed  the  Corps  of  ESi- 
glneers  to  jnake  a  complete  study  of 
Chesapeake  Bay  and  to  build,  for  this 
study,  a  hydraulic  model  of  the  bay. 

This  is  to  be  a  comprehensive  estu- 
arlne study.  multldiscipllnar>-  in  scope 
and  encompassing  engineering  as  well  as 
the  physical,  biological,  and  social  sci- 
ences. Its  specific  objectives  are: 

First,  to  make  a  complete  investigation 
and  study  of  water  utilization  in  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  Basin. 

Second,  to  formulate  a  long-term  water 
and  land  management  plan  for  the  de- 
velopment and  use  of  the  bay  area's  re- 
sources, with  special  attention  to  Im- 
proving the  economic  and  social  well- 
being  of  the  people  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  area. 

Third,  to  define  .in  early  action  pro- 
gram, setting  forth  those  steps  which 
require  prompt  execution  to  meet  pres- 
ent needs  and  prevent  further  deteriora- 
tion of  the  bay's  resources  and  environ- 
ment, and 

Fourth,  to  recommend  ways  to  carry 
out  these  plans  and  programs,  including 
institutional  arrangements,  cost  sharing 
and  management  of  various  resources. 
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Construction  of  the  hydraulic  model 
of  the  bay,  and  the  associated  technical 
center,  is  essential  In  order  to  obtain  the 
quantitative  daU  now  lacking.  This  ef- 
fort will  be  valuable  not  only  to  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  but  to  our  understanding  of 
estuarlne  areas  genertdly. 

The  1965  legislation  authorized  up  to 
$6  million  for  this  study  and  construc- 
tion of  the  hydraulic  model.  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, a  reanalysls  of  the  study  was 
completed  during  this  fiscal  year,  re- 
sulting In  a  revised  cost  estimate  of  about 
$15  million. 

The  legislation  Introduced  today  would 
provide  authorization  for  full  funding  of 
this  vital  project.  I  hope  that  prompt 
congressional  action  on  this  bill  will  en- 
courage the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  re- 
quest adequate  appropriations  to  get 
this   Important   work   underway. 

Every  year  of  delay  permits  the  bay's 
resources  to  deteriorate  further.  We 
should  act  now,  before  It  is  too  late  to 
save  this  great  national  resource. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2356),  to  amend  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  of  1965  to  Increase  the 
authorization  for  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
Basin  Study,  the  construction  of  a  hy- 
draulic model  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
Basin  and  associated  technical  center. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Mathias  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Tydings),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

8.  la 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
at  its  next  printing,  the  names  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart),  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf), 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mon- 
DALE),  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
<Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph),  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborottch)  be  added 
as  consponsors  of  the  bill  (8.  16),  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  by 
adding  a  new  title  X  thereto  which  will 
establish  a  program  to  protect  adult 
health  by  providing  assistance  in  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  regional 
and  community  health  protection  centers 
for  the  detection  of  disease,  by  providing 
assistance  for  the  training  of  personnel 
to  operate  such  centers,  and  by  provid- 
ing assistance  In  the  conduct  of  certain 
research  related  to  such  centers  and  their 
operation. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered, 
s.  zee 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unsuilmous  consent  that, 
at  its  next  printing,  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Milleh)  be  add- 
ed as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  268), 
to  strengthen  and  Improve  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  GO  ordered. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered, 
s.  isie 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
at  its  next  printing,  the  names  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath) 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the 
bill  (S.  1816),  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
make  grants  for  treatment  and  rehabil- 
itation centers  for  drug  addicts  and  drug 
abusers,  and  to  carry  out  drug  abuse 
education  curriculum  programs,  and  to 
strengthen  the  coordination  of  drug 
abuse  control  programs  by  establishing 
the  National  Council  on  Drug  Abuse 
Control. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

8.   2088 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  at  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskii)  ,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  its  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  bill  (S.  2035) .  to  amend  title  5,  United 


S.   870 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimoilts  consent  that, 
at  its  next  printing,  the  names  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore)  and 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Har- 
ris) be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill 
(8.  870),  to  promote  the  advancement 
of  biological  research  in  aging  through 
a  comprehensive  and  Intensive  5-year 
program  for  the  systematic  study  of  the 
basic  origins  of  the  aging  process  in 
human  beings. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    1032 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
at  its  next  printing,  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale) 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S. 
1032)  to  eunend  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1964,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    1033 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,     „    ^      ^  ^     ^        ^^    .  ,, ,  ^, 

at  its  next  printing,  the  names  of  the    States  Code,  to  authorize  consolidation 


Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston) 
and  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) 
be  added  as  cosiwnsors  of  the  bill  (S. 
1033)  to  improve  and  increase  post- 
secondary  educational  opportunities 
throughout  the  Nation  by  providing  as- 
sistance to  the  States  for  the  develop- 
ment and  construction  of  comprehensive 
commimity  colleges. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    1290 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 


of  Federal  assistance  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  so  ordered. 

B.   3859 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  2259)  to  amend 
the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  to  assist  in 
meeting  the  savings  and  credit  needs  of 
low-Income  persons. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 


unanimous    consent    that,    at   its    next 

printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from  jectlon,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris)  be  added  as  a  s.  2313 

cosponsor  of  the  bill   (S.  1290)    to  in-  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  at  the  re 

corporate    College    Benefit    System    of  quest  of  the  Senator  frofn  Oregon  (Mr 


Hatfield)  ,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that, 
at  its  next  printing,  the  name  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  2313)  to 
amend  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  that  the  amount  of 
groundfish  Imported  into  the  United 
States  shall  not  exceed  the  average  an- 
nual amoimt  thereof  imported  during 
1963  and  1964. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    231S 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson)  ,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  at  Its  next  printing,  my  name  and 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.. Pearson)  be  added  as  cosponsors  of 
the  bill  (S.  2315)  to  restore  the  golden 
eagle  program  to  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

S.J.   REB.   81 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 

S.    1494 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1494)  to  amend 
the  Clayton  Act  by  making  section  3  of 
the  Robinson-Patman  Act,  with  amend- 
ments, a  part  of  the  Clayton  Act,  in  order 
to  provide  for  governmental  and  private 
civil  proceedings  for  violations  of  section 
3  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  so  ordered. 

S.    1801 

Mr.  HATl-'lKLD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  blU  (S.  1801),  to  estab- 
lish the  Federal  Medical  Evaluations 
Board  to  carry  out  the  functions,  powers, 
and  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  relating  to  the  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next  print- 
regulation  of  biological  products,  medl-  ing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
cal  devices  and  drugs,  and  for  other  hoifea  (Mr.  Bellmon)  ,  the  Senator  from 
purposes  ^^^^°  <Mr.  Church)  ,  the  Senator  from 


ill 
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Kentorfcy  (ICr.  Oook)  ,  the  Sdtttor  from 
New  Hampshire  (iii.  Conoir) .  the  Sena- 
tor frcHD  CaUfomla  (Mr.  CiANsroif ) ,  the 
Seoator  from  MlMOorl  (Mr.  Emimtom). 
the  Senator  from  Arliona  (Mr.  Funnif ) . 
the  Senator  from  Arteooa  (Mr.  Oold- 
WAm) ,  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
OooDBU.).  the  Senator  from  Nebraaka 
(Mr.  Hbttska).  the  Hwnator  from  New 
HamjMhlre  (Mr.  Mchrrm) .  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Sazu)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Oeorda  (Mr.  Talmaoci)  .  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Trui- 
MoifD)  be  added  as  coeponeors  of  the  Joint 
reaolutloo  (SJ.  Res.  61),  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women. 

"nie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  Is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  C08P0NS0R  OF 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Eresldrnt,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
at  its  next  printing,  the  name  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  C<^orado  (Mr.  DoicnvicK)  be 
added  as  a  coeponsor  of  the  resolution 
(S.  Res.  172) .  to  provide  for  the  emigra- 
tion of  Iraqi  Jews. 

The  VICE  PRESIDE3<T.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  Is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  CXDNCURRENT  RlSOLU- 
TION  30— SUBMISSION  OP  RESO- 
LUTION SUPPORTPTO  GERONTOL- 
OOT  CENTERS 

Mr.  WIT  J  JAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Moss.  Mr. 
Rahdolfb.  and  myself.  I  submit  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  a  Senate  concurrent 
resolution  which  proposes  that  Congress 
go  on  record  In  lavor  of  encouraging  and 
supporting  programs  of  scientific  re- 
search and  training  In  aging,  such  as 
the  Ethel  Percy  Andrus  Gerontology 
Center,  located  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California.  Testimony  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  Special  Committee 
on  Aging,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  has 
shown  to  my  satisfaction  that  an  addi- 
tional investment  In  research  and  train- 
ing in  aging  could  produce  much  bene- 
fit to  the  entire  Nation,  not  only  to  those 
who  are  now  elderly. 

We  need  to  know  much  more  than  we 
now  do  about  the  process  of  aging,  its 
causes  and  Its  control.  Increasing  our 
fimd  of  knowledge  In  this  area  could 
enable  us  to  improve  the  later  years  not 
only  for  those  now  old.  but  also  for  those 
who  are  now  yoimg  but  who  can  expect 
to  be  old  themselves  someday. 

Purthermore,  In  view  of  our  heavy  na- 
tional commitments  In  medicare,  medic- 
aid, and  other  programs  for  the  health 
of  older  Americans,  additional  Invest- 
ments in  sdentiflc  research  and  training 
In  aging  makes  good  sense  not  only  from 
a  humanitarian  standpoint  but  also 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  costs  of  these 
programs.  As  we  leam  more  about  old 
age.  we  can  not  only  save  money,  but, 
more  Important,  save  lives  and  prevmt 
human  suffering. 

My  resolution  also  urges  support  for 
training  in  aging.  It  Is  axiomatic  that 
the  fruits  of  research  In  aging  can  bene- 
fit the  Nation  only  as  they  are  made 


known  to  those  who  can  put  them  to 
good  use. 

Mr.  President.  I  pay  tribute  to  the 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons 
and  the  National  Retired  Teachers  Asso- 
ciation, which  sister  organisation  took 
the  leadership  In  establishing  the  Ethel 
Percy  Andrus  Geront<docy  Center  at 
Los  Angles.  Mrs.  Andrus  was  the  found- 
er of  these  organisations  and  served 
many  years  as  their  president.  The  offi- 
cers, staff,  smd  members  of  these  organi- 
sations deserve  great  credit  for  this  sup- 
port of  research  and  training  In  aging. 
The  resolution  which  I  am  submitting 
cites  this  center  as  an  example  of  the 
type  of  research  and  training  activity 
which  should  be  encouraged  and  sup- 
ported. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  concur- 
rent resolution  will  be  received.  i4>- 
proprlately  referred,  and  printed  in  the 

RSCOID. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (8.  Coo.  Res. 
30 )  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare,  as  follows: 


S.  Com. 


30 


Re»olvt4l  Oy  the  Senate  (the  Hoiue  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurrirm) ,  TliAt 

Wber«aa  there  are  over  nineteen  mUllon 
older  Americana  slxty-flve  and  over;  and 

Wbereaa  tbe  number  of  older  Amerteans 
inoreaaes  by  oTer  three  hundred  thousand 
per  year:  and 

Wbereea  the  average  lUe  span  of  an  Amer- 
ican child  bom  today  la  aeventy  yean  aa  com- 
pared with  forty-seven  yean  In  1000:  and 

Whereas  gerontology  U  a  relatively  new 
science:  and 

Whereas  Congrees  Is  continually  concerned 
with  the  well-being  of  older  Americans,  said 
concern  having  been  demonstrated  by  the 
establishment  of  the  Administration  on  Ag- 
ing (PubUc  Law  80-73):  therefore. 
It  Is  the  sense  of  Congrees  that  programs  of 
scientific  reeearch  and  training  In  aging,  such 
as  the  Bthel  Percy  Andrus  Oerontology  Cen- 
ter located  at  the  University  of  Southern 
California,  be  encouraged  and  supported. 


PRINTING  OF  REVIEW  OF  REPORT 
ON  A  MODIFICATION  OF  THE 
OAHE  DAM  AND  RESERVOIR.  MIS- 
SOURI  RTVER.   N.   DAK.    (8.   DOC. 

NO.  91-23) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  RufDOLPB)  I  present  a  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  transmitting 
a  favorable  report  dated  January  23, 
1969.  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  together  with  ac- 
companying papers  and  an  Illustration, 
on  a  modification  of  the  Oahe  Dam  and 
Reservoir,  Missouri  River,  N.  Dak.,  au- 
thorized by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordi- 
nation Act.  approved  August   12,   1968. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
ix>rt  be  printed  as  a  Senate  document 
with  Illustrations,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  ifls  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  CRIMINAL 
JX78TICB  ACT  C»f  1964 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  has  scheduled  hearings 
for  June  24.  25,  and  26  on  8.  650  and 


8. 1461.  two  bills  Introduced  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hktjsxa)  and 
myself,  proposing  amendments  to  the 
Criminal  Justice  Act  of  1964. 

The  hearings  will  begin  at  10:30  ajn. 
each  day  in  room  2228,  New  Senate  Office 
Building.  Anyone  wishing  to  testify  or  de- 
siring more  information  on  the  hearings 
may  contact  the  subcommittee  office  in 
room  102-B.  Old  Senate  (Dffice  Building, 
telei>hone  extension  5627. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  kig- 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  rolL 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nomination  of  Warren  E.  Bxirger.  to  be 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
name  of  Warren  E.  Burger,  of  Virginia, 
to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

B«r.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  However.  I  recall  distinctly 
that  the  majority  leader  recently  stated 
that  on  matters  of  confirmation  thorough 
consideration  would  be  given.  I  wonder 
If  the  action  we  are  proposing  to  take 
today  does  not  run  counter  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  majority  leader. 

I  find  that  no  report  has  come  from 
the  Judiciary  Committee  regarding  the 
nomination  of  Judge  Warren  E.  Burger 
to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 
However,  a  printed  hearing  record  has 
been  placed  on  the  desk  of  every  Senator. 
I  am  somewhat  Interested  In  the  matter. 
My  father  was  a  Judge  of  the  common 
pleas  court,  as  we  call  it.  In  Ohio.  Iliat 
court  Is  the  court  of  highest  trial  Jtuls- 
dlctlon.  I  always  had  an  ambition  to  be 
a  Judge.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  It  Is  too 
late  in  life  now  for  that  ambition  to  be 
realised. 

I  find  somewhat  to  my  surprise  that 
i4>proxlmately  1  hour  and  46  minutes 
were  spent  In  the  hearing  before  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  I  have  talked  with 
the  chief  cleiic  of  the  committee  on  that 
subject  this  morning.  According  to  my 
Information  the  hearing  was  held  on 
June  3,  1969.  from  10:36  in  the  morning 
until  12:20  In  the  afternoon,  ai^iroxl- 
mately  1  hour  and  45  minutes.  Few  ques- 
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tlons  were  asked  in  the  course  of  the 
hearing. 

I  desire  to  direct  aame  questions  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  This  morning  I  was 
handed,  by  a  distinguished  tonaex  Sena- 
tor, a  statement  containing  a  number  of 
pages  from  Randolph  Phillips,  chairman 
of  the  Committee  Opposed  to  the  Con- 
firmation of  Judge  Warren  Earl  Burger 
to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 
My  former  coUeagiie  in  the  Senate  tdls 
me  that  Randolph  Phillips  was  present  in 
Washington  and  had  filed  a  request  to 
be  heard  before  the  conunlttee. 

I  do  not  know  Randolph  Phillips.  I  do 
not  know  a  thing  about  him.  I  am  told 
by  my  former  colleague,  Ernest  Gruenlng. 
that  he  knows  him  personally  and  that 
he  Is  a  r^utable  lawyer  In  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  that  Mr.  Phillips  desired 
to  express  his  views  on  this  nomination 
and  that  he  is  opposed  to  the  confirma- 
tion of  Judge  Burger. 

I  wonder  if  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee knew  Mr.  Phillips  was  present  and 
desired  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Burger  nomination  was  received  by  the 
Senate  on  May  29,  1969.  and  referred  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee. 

On  May  26  a  notice  was  placed  in  the 
CoNGKXSsiONAL  RECORD  glvlng  pubUc  no- 
tlce  of  the  time  and  place  at  which  the 
hearing  would  be  held. 

Prior  to  that  date  the  committee  re- 
ceived a  call  from  Diana  Kearny  Powell 
requesting  to  testify.  Miss  Powell  was 
asked  to  submit  a  written  statement  to 
the  committee  incorporating  the  sub- 
stance of  the  testimony  she  wished  to 
give.  Miss  Powdl  subsequently  submitted 
her  statement  to  the  conunlttee  together 
with  a  box  of  exhibits. 

On  the  morning  of  June  3.  the  com- 
mittee wsus  open  for  business  at  8  ajn. 
I  am  Informed  that  a  telegram  was 
directed  to  the  attention  of  John  Hollo- 
man,  committee  counsel,  from  a  Mr. 
Barkln,  of  New  York,  requesting  that  the 
hearing  be  postponed  for  3  days  in  order 
that  he  might  testify  on  the  nomina- 
tion. 

Prior  to  the  hearing  Miss  Powell  came 
to  the  committee  office  and  was  given 
a  seat  at  the  hearing. 

After  the  hearing  had  started  a  Mr. 
Phillips  came  Into  the  committee  office 
and  conplained  that  he  had  not  been 
able  to  get  to  hear  the  testimony.  He  did 
not  request  to  testify  at  any  time. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Justice  Burger's 
testimony  the  committee  was  informed  as 
to  the  substance  of  Miss  Powell's  state- 
ment. It  was  decided  to  have  Miss  Powell 
submit  the  statement  and  the  box  of  ex- 
hibits for  the  committee  file.  Miss  Powell 
was  subsequently  Informed  of  this  deci- 
sion and  was  apparently  sattsfled  with 
this  decision. 

On  the  night  of  June  3.  Mr.  Randolph 
Phillips  called  Mr.  HoUoman  at  his  home 
to  comidaln  that  he  had  not  be&a  able  to 
gain  admission  to  hear  the  testimcxiy. 
At  no  time  did  he  request  to  testify  on 
the  Burger  nomination.  He  did  ask  If 
the  conmilttee  had  received  a  telegram 
from  Mr.  Barkln  of  New  York.  He  was 
informed  that  It  had  been  received  and 
directed  to  his  attention  that  morning 
but  that  the  committee  had  declined  to 


poBtpoae  the  heculng.  Mr.  HoUoman  sug- 
gested that  Mr.  PhllUpe  have  Mr.  Bartin 
submit  his  statement  for  the  Rkcou). 
Mr.  Phillips  said  he  would  do  so. 

Mr.  Phillips  did  not  then  and  has  not 
as  of  this  date  asked  to  testify  or  sub- 
mit a  statement  to  the  committee.  The 
committee  has  not  as  of  this  date  re- 
ceived any  further  communication  from 
Mr.  Barkln  nor  has  the  committee  re- 
ceived any  statement  for  inclusion  in  the 

RXCORO. 

It  has  always  been  our  experience 
when  we  were  considering  the  nomina- 
tion of  a  Supreme  Court  Justice  that  a 
niunber  of  unstable  people  wanted  to 
appear  and  testify.  I  have  always,  since 
I  have  been  chairman,  appointed  a  sub- 
committee to  take  their  testimony  in 
executive  session.  Then,  if  the  subcom- 
mittee thinks  the  committee  shoiild  hear 
the  testimony,  it  is  heard. 

I  am  not  saying  that  Mr.  Phillips  is 
In  that  category.  I  do  not  know  him.  I 
never  heard  of  him.  I  Inquired  if  anyone 
wanted  to  testify  against  the  nomina- 
tion. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
certainly  go  along  with  the  chairman's 
views  regarding  this  lady  who  wanted 
to  be  a  witness.  I  also  recall  reading  In 
the  newspaper  that  some  man,  who  cer- 
tainly woxild  be  in  the  category  of  being 
a  nut,  said  that  he  wanted  to  app)ear  be- 
fore the  committee  to  place  Judge  Bur- 
ger under  arrest.  Of  course,  the  chair- 
man of  any  committee  would  exclude 
that  gentleman. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  gentleman,  Mr. 
lUerina,  annoimced  that  he  intended  to 
appear  at  the  hearing  and  place  Judge 
Burger  under  arrest.  The  committee 
never  received  any  communication  from 
him. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Had  I  been  in  the 
chairman's  place  I  would  not  have 
wasted  any  time  of  the  committee  oa 
him. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  chahrman  did 
not  do  it  until  he  had  talked  to  a  number 
of  key  members  of  the  committee  to  learn 
what  their  wishes  were. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  do  not  know 
this  gentleman  from  New  York  City, 
Randolph  PhUlips.  but  I  am  told  that  he 
is  a  lawyer  and  a  respected  member  of 
the  New  York  bar. 

In  a  typewritten  memorandum,  which 
I  have,  and  which  I  will  be  glad  to  hand 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  he 

states: 

3.  At  9:30  a.m.,  June  8,  1960,  one-hour  be- 
fore the  convening  of  the  scheduled  Hearing 
respecting  the  Conflrmatlon  of  Judge  Burger, 
Mr.  PhllUpe  appeared  on  the  public  waiting 
line  before  the  Judiciary  Committee  hearing 
room's  cloeed  front  door  and  from  then  un- 
til the  conclusion  of  the  hearing  at  approxi- 
mately 12:15  pjn.,  was  at  all  times  either 
the  first  or  second  person  In  the  line  that 
grew  to  an  estimated  160  memben  of  the 
public 

At  no  time  was  he  or  any  other  mem- 
ber of  the  public  in  that  line  admitted, 
ttccordlng  to  this  memorandum.  It  is 
stated  that  he  previously  inquired  of  one 
of  the  majority  leader's  assistants  If  she 
would  obtain  for  him  admission  to  the 
hearing.  Of  course,  obviously,  he  made  a 
mistake.  He  should  have  asked  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 


Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  hearing  was  first 
set  for  the  caucus  room.  I  was  Informed 
by  the  proper  sources  that  there  might 
be  demonstrations  and  that  it  would  be 
much  easier  if  it  was  held  in  the  regu- 
lar room,  where  there  were  three  exits. 
So  it  was  transferred,  at  the  request 
of  the  proper  agencies,  to  the  c(»nmit- 
teeroom. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  note  from  Mr. 
HoUoman,  the  counsel  of  the  committee, 
which  states  that  Mr.  PhlUips  did  not  re- 
quest to  testify.  I  know  that  I  tried  to 
ascertain  exactly  who  wanted  to  appear 
in  opposition  to  Judge  Burger's  nomina- 
tion. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  The  typewritten 
memorandum  I  have  before  me  states 
this: 

When  he  saw  on  the  day  of  the  hearing 
that  he  would  not  be  admitted  to  the  Hear- 
ing, he  went  to  the  adjoining  office  of  Mr. 
HoUoman  and  asked  his  secretary  to  tele- 
phone Senator  Mansfield's  office  and  obtain 
directly  from  it  authorization  for  Mr.  Phil- 
lips to  be  admitted.  The  secretary  refused  to 
do  so.  saying  "Mr.  PhllUpe,  you  are  at  the 
head  of  the  line,  and  you  will  be  admitted 
as  soon  as  there  is  a  seat." 

Mr.  EIASTLAND.  The  security  people, 
when  the  room  was  filled,  did  not  admit 
anyone  else  until  there  was  a  vacant  seat. 
I  must  say  that  I  agree  with  the  security 
arrangements,  which  I  did  not  make. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  am  not  quarrel- 
ing with  that  at  all. 

This  morning,  my  administrative  as- 
sistant talked  to  Mr.  HoUoman.  It  was 
reported  to  me  that  Mr.  HoUoman  told 
him  that  this  hearing  lasted  some  2V2 
hours — from  10:35  to  2  o'clock. 

Since  I  had  contradictory  information, 
I  Immediately  called  up  Mr.  HoUoman; 
and  when  he  told  me  the  hearing  had 
lasted  4  hours,  I  said,  "Don't  give  me  any 
of  that  nonsense.  I  know  that  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  was  not  in  session  from 
10:35  imtU  2  p.m.  You  can  tell  that  to 
someone  else,  but  don't  give  that  garbage 
to  me."  Then  he  admitted  that  it  was 
from  10:35  to  12:20. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  If  I  recall 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  am  referring  to 
the  public  hearing. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  know. 
It  was  from  10:35  to  approximately 
12:20.  I  recall  that  because  I  wanted  to 
have  an  executive  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  I  did  not  think  we  could  hold 
a  quorum  after  12:30.  We  got  through 
shortly  before  12:30.  We  can  adopt  12:20 
as  the  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Frankly,  I  have 
listened  to  what  the  majority  leader  had 
to  say  about  giving  consideration  to 
hearings  on  cmfirmatlon. 

I  have  this  memorandum,  and  I  wlU 
hand  it  to  the  chairman.  I  do  not  know 
Randolph  FhlUips.  Apparently,  he  is  in 
a  different  category  from  that  of  the  lady 
and  the  man  who  were  refused  an  op- 
portunity to  testify. 

It  appears  to  me  he  should  be  per- 
mitted to  be  heard  by  the  Committee  un- 
less there  is  some  immediate  urgency 
about  this  matter,  since  this  man  and  a 
number  of  other  men  have  signed  this 
petition  stating  that  they  want  to  be 
heard,  including  Robert  L.  Babrick, 
counsel  to  the  committee — I  assume  he  is 
a  lawyer 
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Mr.  EASTLAND.  Let  me  teU  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  that  ali  the  man  had  to 
do  was  to  request  It,  like  everybody  else. 
Sixty  or  70  witnesses  were  there  In  favor 
of  confirmation  and  among  them  were 
five  or  six  former  presidents  of  the 
American  Bar  Association.  We  did  not 
hear  them,  but  we  would  have  heard  this 
gentleman  if  he  had  made  a  timely  re- 
quest. One  cannot  come  in  Just  before 
a  committee  meeting  and  expect  to  be 
heard.  We  might  have  heard  him.  I  do 
noi  know.  But,  under  the  rules,  he  would 
have  had  no  right  to  testify  if  somebody 
had  invoked  the  rule. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  had  never 
heard  of  him  until  I  received  a  telephone 
call  yesterday,  Simday  afternoon,  and 
this  morning  this  memorandum  was 
placed  In  my  hands. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Why  did  not  the 
man  request  to  testify?  Notice  was  given. 
It  was  in  all  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  am  unable  to 
answer  that,   because  I  know  nothing 
about  it.  I  simply  know  what  was  handed 
-  to  methls  morning. 

'  I  would  hope  not  to  vote  against  the 
confirmation  of  the  ncnninatlon;  but  In- 
asmuch as  only  1  hour  and  45  minutes 
was  given  to  a  public  hearing  before  the 
committee,  when  lawyers  wish  to  testify, 
who  apparently  are  not  publicity  seek- 
ers, it  seems  to  me  that  consideration 
should  be  given  to  deferring  this  matter 
ft  few  d&ys 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  do  not  think  it 
should  be  deferred,  especially  because 
the  committee  was  unanimous.  Judge 
Burger  is  certainly  highly  qualified.  He 
probably  will  not  rule  every  time  as  I 
think  he  should.  He  is  an  outstanding 
lawyer,  an  outstanding  Judge,  and  he 
would  grace  this  position. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  That  may  be. 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  These  are  the  times 
of  other  hearings:  Mr.  Justice  White.  1 
hour  and  35  minutes:  Mr.  Justice  Gold- 
berg, 2  hours  and  40  minutes:  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Brennan,  2  hours  and  50  minutes: 
Mr.  Justice  Potter  Stewart.  6  hours  and 
30  minutes;  Mr.  Justice  Whittaker,  2 
hours  and  50  minutes:  Mr  Justice  Sher- 
man Minton,  1  hour  and  45  minutes. 

The  committee  was  unanimous.  There 
was  no  question  about  it.  We  are  satis- 
fled,  and  we  certainly  cannot  put  off  the 
consideration  of  a  vote  for  a  man  who 
does  not  avail  himself  of  his  rights. 

Mr.  Phillips  had  not  made  any  request 
at  any  time  to  testify  in  opposition.  If 
every  committee  of  the  Senate  were  to 
hear  every  person  who  wants  to  testify 
against  a  nominee,  we  would  never  trans- 
act any  business. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Of  course.  I  have 
no  information  as  to  when  this  was  filed. 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  was  never  filed. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  It  is  directed  to 
the  Honorable  Mixz  MANsricLD.  a  Sena- 
tor from  Montana,  majority  leader,  and 
the  Honorable  Edward  M.  Kknnkdt,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 
majority  whip.  I  never  saw  it  until  today. 
Mr.    EASTLAND.   The   Senator  from 
ICassachusetts  said  he  never  saw  it. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  He  never  saw  It 
until  I  handed  It  to  him  this  morning. 
That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  familiar  with  the  document.  I  am 


wondering  if  there  Is  anything  In  the 
document  which  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
would  wish  to  raise  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  at  this  time,  so  that  the  commit- 
tee should  have  an  opportunity  to  re- 
spond to. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Frankly,  I  did 
not  see  this  document  until  this  morn- 
ing, and  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity 
to  study  it  thoroughly.  I  do  not  know 
the  gentleman  at  all.  However,  I  know 
that  those  men  who  signed  that  docu- 
ment there  are  distinguished  lawyers  in 
addlUon  to  Mr.  Phillips.  I  had  hoped  they 
would  be  given  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard.  Obviously,  that  communication 
should  have  been  directed  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
Instead  of  to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  With  reference  to  the 
exchtmge  here,  and  in  support  of  what 
the  chairman  has  said  as  far  as  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  requests  that  were 
made  to  the  chairman  and  the  members 
of  the  committee  Is  concerned.  I  think 
the  members  of  the  committee  were 
aware  of  the  one  lady  that  the  chairman 
of  the  commlttte  has  referred  to  this 
morning:  and  there  was  a  question 
whether  that  testimony  should  have 
been  taken.  I  supported  the  feeling  of 
the  overwhelming  majority  that  there 
was  little  she  could  add  to  the  qualifica- 
tions of  Judge  Burger.  At  that  time,  I, 
think  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  we ' 
were  asked  if  there  was  other  testimony 
to  be  taken.  As  I  remember,  at  that  time 
there  were  no  other  individuals  who 
wished  to  testify. 

Mr.  EASTLAND  There  were  no  others 
except  for  Mr.  Barbick's  telegram  re- 
questing that  the  hearing  be  postponed. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  think  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  has  stated  the  situa- 
tion accurately. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  know  he  has. 
Api>arently  this  gentleman  asked  the 
chief  clerk  of  the  committee,  but  the 
chief  clerk  rebuffed  him  and  the  chair- 
man never  knew  about  that  request. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  He  never  requested. 
Mr.  Phillips  never  requested  of  the  chief 
counsel  to  testify.  He  never  made  appli- 
cation at  all. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  thought 
occurs  to  me  that  if  there  is  any  problem 
about  what  this  witness  would  like  to 
testify,  there  is  a  telephone  in  the  cloak- 
room, and  we  could  find  out  what  he 
knows  about  Justice  Burger  that  would 
justify  a  reopening  of  the  hearings. 

I  know  that  in  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance we  cannot  hear  all  people  who 
would  like  to  come  before  us.  For  in- 
stance, when  we  have  a  major  revenue 
bill,  we  could  hear  10.000  witnesses  who 
resent  the  fact  that  their  taxes  are  be- 
ing increased.  We  have  to  ask  them  to 
get  together  by  groups  "and  designate 
someone  to  speak  for  their  interest.  If 
someone  comes  up  with  a  point  on  which 
he  thinks  he  should  be  heard,  even 
though  under  the  groundrules  under 
which  the  hearings  are  being  conducted 
we  think  we  would  not  be  In  a  position 
to  hear  him,  we  will  either  print  what 
he  has  to  say  in  the  Record  for  him  or 
keep  It  In  the  files  if  anyone  wants  It.  or 


if  he  feels  unsatisfied  he  might  prevaU 
upon  some  Senator  to  get  us  to  hear  that 
witness. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  But  this  man  never 
made  a  request  to  testify. 

i£i.  LONG.  I  understand;  and  the  point 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  is 
pertinent.  If  they  want  to  hold  this  mat- 
ter up  to  the  last  moment  it  should  be 
known  what  sort  of  objection  this  man 
has  in  mind,  what  is  his  complaint  and 
the  kind  of  evidence  he  thinks  he  could 
Introduce  against  the  nominee,  which  the 
committee  has  not  considered.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  that  Information  It  seems  to  me 
we  should  go  ahead  and  vote  on  the 
matter. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  heard 
all  about  Randolph  Phillips  this  morn- 
ing. I  heard  about  it  at  6  o'clock.  I  read 
John  Andrew  Pearson's  colimin.  It  is 
all  in  there.  That  is  beside  the  point. 
When  Judge  Warren  Burger's  name 
was  submitted  by  President  Nixon  for 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  mem- 
bers of  the  press  called  me  for  comment. 
I  had  only  one  thing  to  say:  "He  looks 
like  a  Chief  Justice,  he  speaks  like  a 
Chief  Justice,  and  he  acts  like  a  Chief 
Justice." 

The  Chief  Justice  is  the  constitutional 
head  of  the  judicial  system  of  this  Na- 
tion and  the  head  of  independent  branch 
of  government.  It  represents  the  last 
defense  of  freedom  and  our  constitu- 
tional system.  The  Congress  and  the 
President,  symbolizing  the  legislative  and 
executive  departments  of  government, 
and  being  elective  and  not  appointive, 
can.  of  course,  enact  almost  anything 
that  they  see  fit  to  enact.  But  if  it  is  re- 
pugnant to  and  contravenes  the  Consti- 
tution, if  it  is  nothing  but  riding  a  wave 
of  emotionalism  then,  of  course,  the 
Court  has  a  plain  and  unmistakable  duty. 
It  is  then  that  the  Supreme  Court  be- 
comes important  as  never  before. 

I  wish  to  note  that  Judge  Burger  looks 
like  a  Chief  Justice,  and  I  think  that  very 
fact  will  inspire  some  faith,  trust,  and 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  people. 

I  said  he  acts  like  a  Chief  Justice.  In  all 
his  years  on  the  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals,  which  in  our  judicial  system  is 
the  next  echelon  below  the  highest 
tribunal,  he,  with  his  associates,  has 
passed  on  many  cases.  He  has  written 
many  concurring  and  dissenting  opin- 
ions. These  indicate  the  temper,  the  out- 
look, and  the  philosophy  of  the  man. 

His  courage  and  conviction  have  been 
often  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  he 
has  not  been  reticent  in  sharply  criticiz- 
ing his  colleagues  on  the  appellate  bench 
and  likewise  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

He  has  been  long  aware  of  two  im- 
portant considerations.  The  first  is  that 
he  knows  full  well  that  the  judicial  power 
when  lodged  in  the  hands  of  an  arrogant 
judiciary  can  be  a  ^rong  force  for  evil. 
He  believes  that  the  judiciary  should  stay 
on  its  side  of  the  fence  In  our  system  of 
three  Independent  branches  of  Govern- 
ment. This  I  deem  to  be  of  special 
significance.  It  is  generally  known  that  I 
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have  vigorously  opposed  the  Intrusion  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  what  Justice 
Frankfurter  referred  to  as  the  legislative 
thicket.  Only  as  the  Court  respects  this 
separation  of  powers  can  we  hope  to  have 
a  felicitous,  balanced  Government  and 
Judge  Burger  is  committed  to  this 
principle. 

He  has  another  quality  which  should 
endear  him  to  the  Nation  generally.  He 
does  not  believe  that  God  placed  all  the 
wisdom  and  omniscience  in  the  head  of  a 
judge  when  he  has  been  appointed  to  the 
bench.  Judge  Burger  knows  full  well  that 
in  our  complex  society,  cases  come  before 
the  courts  which  call  for  restraint.  To- 
day, the  whole  complicated  pattern  of 
civil  rights,  of  integrated  school  systems, 
of  the  Impact  of  social  environment,  of 
campus  disorders,  of  the  many  un- 
splendored  things  In  the  domain  of  crime, 
in  the  functions  of  police  officers,  in  free- 
dom of  speech,  the  rights  of  the  accused 
and  many  other  mattery  are  questions 
that  come  before  the  courts,  and  ob- 
viously an  appointed  judge  Is  not  always 
especially  competent  in  one,  two,  or  In  all 
of  these  fields.  Thus.  Judge  Burger  has 
counseled  that  there  should  be  restraint. 
I  like  that. 

There  is  another  thing  I  like  and  that 
is  the  nature  and  the  length  of  his  opin- 
ions. He  has  not  found  it  necessary  to  use 
all  of  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary, 
or  all  the  words  in  the  English  language 
to  convey  his  opinions. 

For  instance.  In  the  case  of  Scott 
against  Civil  Service  Commission,  a  case 
in  which  a  Federal  Job  was  denied  to  a 
homosexual,  the  majority,  of  course, 
went  off  into  the  clouds  on  that  one,  but 
Judge  Burger  stated  it  quite  simply: 

Congress  and  the  Executive  make  policies 
In  various  areas  which  many  reasonable  peo- 
ple consider  unsound.  But  policy  is  not  the 
business  of  the  judges. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  examined  a  num- 
ber of  other  opinions  by  Judge  Burger 
and  from  them  I  conclude  that  he  talks 
like  a  Chief  Justice. 

Somewhere,  I  noted  that  a  critic  of 
Judge  Burger  questioned  his  capacity  for 
leadership.  That  has  such  a  hollow  and 
spurious  sound.  I  think  back  to  the  days 
when  Peter  Rnley  Dunne's  book  "Mr. 
Dooley  and  Mr.  Hhinessey"  was  so  very 
popular. 

Mr.  Dooley  addresses  a  statement  to 
Mr.  Hhinessey  and  he  says: 

Hlnnessey,  ye  know,  the  Soopreme  Colrt 
tollowa  the  elleetlon  returns. 

Mr.  President,  you  know,  that  is  a 
rather  practical  observation  because  at 
election  time  the  people  do  express  them- 
selves and  indicate  the  direction  which 
the  country  should  take.  This  is,  after  all, 
the  people's  coimtry.  The  words  of  "We 
the  people"  still  stand  out. 

I  do  not  expect  the  new  Chief  Justice 
to  become  an  arch-conservative  or  an 
arch-liberal.  I  do  not  expect  him  to  be- 
come left  of  center,  or  right  of  center.  I 
do  not  expect  him  to  fall  Into  the  Euro- 
pean appraisal  of  how  a  person  is  to  be 
cataloged.  I  only  expect  him  to  apply 
commonsense  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
law,  which  has  developed  from  the  expe- 
rience of  centuries,  to  the  problems  of 
today  which  may  come  before  the  Court. 


This  lack-of-leadershlp  criticism  In- 
trigues me.  I  recall  the  incident  of  the 
father  who  filed  an  application  blank 
for  the  admission  of  his  daughter  to 
Wellesley  College. 

The  final  question  was.  "Is  she  a 
leader?" 

The  father  puzzled  over  that  for  quite 
a  while  and  then  he  rather  candidly  re- 
plied that  he  was  not  sure  that  she  was 
a  leader  but  she  was  an  awfully  good  and 
excellent  follower. 

A  few  weeks  later  came  the  reply 
fron:  the  admissions  dean: 

DxAR  Mr.  brown:  We  shall  be  delighted  to 
admit  your  daughter  for  the  full  term.  The 
new  class  will  consist  of  99  leaders  and 
one  follower. 

Judge  Burger's  leadership  will  take 
care  of  Itself.  I  believe  that  he  meets 
every  test  for  the  Chief  Justiceship  of 
the  United  States  and  will  carry  on  in 
the  finest  traditions  ef  that  Court  since 
the  days  of  the  first  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  John  Jay. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
for  the  confirmation  of  this  nomination. 
An  examination  of  the  majority  opinions, 
the  dissenting  opinions,  the  legal  articles, 
and  other  serious  statements  reflect  quite 
clearly,  to  me,  that  the  nominee  has  the 
qualifications,  background,  learning,  and 
integrity  that  will  cause  him  to  be  what 
I  think  is  a  true  judicial  officer  given  the 
opportunity  of  the  coming  years,  per- 
haps one  of  outstanding  stature. 

As  to  the  qualifications  of  the  nom- 
inee— although  at  one  time  I  would  have 
accepted  them  as  a  matter  of  course — 
he  seems  to  have  a  very  clear  and  definite 
concept  of  the  separation  of  powers, 
which  is  such  a  preeminent  and  neces- 
sary part  of  our  form  of  government.  I 
believe  that  we  have  slipped  some- 
what from  that  principle  in  the  past  20 
or  30  years.  If  we  are  to  maintain  our 
system  of  government,  we  must  get  back 
on  that  line. 

I  believe  that  Warren  Burger  will  make 
an  outstanding  contribution  in  that  field. 
It  is  clear  from  his  record — made  when 
he  had  no  intention  or  expectation  of 
coming  to  the  office  of  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States — that  he  considers  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government  to 
have  the  responsibility  to  set  certain 
major  policies,  guidelines,  and  systems  of 
legislation;  and  that  that  is  a  matter, 
under  our  system,  which  does  not  belong 
to  the  court;  that  the  courts  are  vested, 
under  the  Constitution,  with  Judicial 
power  to  interpret  the  law  as  written 
in  the  Constitution,  or  the  executive  rules 
in  a  committee,  to  interpret  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

My  Impression  is  that  the  record  proves 
this  Is  preeminent  in  Judge  Burger's 
mind;  therefore,  he  will  follow  that  gen- 
eral course,  not  to  my  liking,  or  to  the 
liking  of  the  present  occupant  of  the 
chair,  or  to  any  other  Senator  or  person, 
necessarily,  but  along  the  lines  of  the 
basic  fundamental  principles  which,  by 
and  large,  we  have  adhered  to  throughout 
our  history. 

I  think  that  Judge  Burger  has  the  only 
concept  of  criminal  law  and  procedure 
which  will  protect  a  free  society. 
I  am  not  an  expert  on  anything — as  I 


have  emphasized  over  and  over — but  this 
is  a  field  in  which  I  have  had  some  ex- 
perience during  the  most  active  part  of 
my  Ufe. 

I  served  5  years  as  district  prosecuting 
attorney  and  for  more  than  10  years  car- 
ried the  responsibility  of  a  court  of  un- 
limited jurisdiction,  which  heard  a  great 
many  criminal  cases,  some  of  which  car- 
ried the  most  severe  penalties  known  to 
law. 

I  am  satisfied  out  of  all  this  experience 
that  it  is  the  certainty  of  punishment — I 
emphasize,  the  certainty  of  punishment — 
which  restrains  people  to  a  large  degree 
from  committing  crimes. 

Getting  off  on  an  idea  now  that  a  per- 
son is  not  to  blame,  and  that  because  of 
his  background,  the  community  is  to 
blame,  or  the  schoolteacher,  or  the  par- 
ents, or  the  minister,  or  somebody  else, 
is  not  the  experience  of  history.  Certainly 
there  should  be  punishment,  with  a  view 
to  the  protection  of  the  people  as  a  whole, 
the  protection  of  the  man  charged  with 
the  crime,  and  the  protection  of  the  vic- 
tim. There  Is  a  balance  that  has  been 
worked  out  on  the  anvil  of  experience,  In 
the  common  law  of  England  for  centuries 
and  centuries,  which  has  been  confirmed 
by  thousands  of  years  of  experience.  In 
my  opinion.  Judge  Burger  has  a  very  fine 
imderstandlng  of  that  experience.  More- 
over, he  has  a  wonderful  way  of  applying 
it. 

I  believe  there  is  a  growing  realization 
that  this  is  one  of  the  challenges  of  our 
time  In  the  field  of  criminal  law  and 
criminal  procedure.  I  believe  Judge 
Burger  will  make  a  contribution  that  will 
put  us  back  in  the  right  direction.  His 
philosophy  and  his  down-to-earth  appli- 
cation of  these  principles  of  law.  I  believe, 
will  be  felt  and  will  be  effective. 

I  emphasize  what  appears  to  be  his  in- 
tegrity. I  have  never  known  Justice 
Burger,  except  perhaps  at  a  social  func- 
tion or  two,  but  his  Integrity  and  his 
high  learning  and  experience  I^ant 
to  emphasize. 

I  commend  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  the  fine  statement  he  made 
about  his  approach  in  making  this  selec- 
tion. He  said  it  was  the  most  important 
appointment  he  would  make  during  his 
tenure.  I  believe  that.  That  is  why  I 
wanted  us  to  have  a  real  session  here  and 
a  rollcall  vote. 

If  the  Senate  votes  for  his  approval, 
especially  by  a  large  vote,  it  will  be  ap- 
proving the  nomination  of  Mr.  Justice 
Burger,  but  it  will  be  a  more  emphasized 
approval  of  his  record  and  the  things  he 
has  stood  for.  I  commend  the  President 
very  highly. 

The  President  said  many  other 
things — and  I  had  no  Idea  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  going  to  appoint  this  gentle- 
man— ^but  I  heard  him  say  he  considered 
this  appointment  and  others  to  vacancies 
on  this  Court  as  a  personal  responsibility 
of  his;  that  he  took  advice  in  many  fields, 
as  we  all  know  so  well,  to  which  he  could 
not  give  much  personal  attention,  but  he 
thought  these  appointments  were  his 
personal  responsibility.  That  Is  In  the 
statement,  and  I  conunend  him  for  It. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of   the  comments  made  by   President 
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Mzon  In  annonnelng  the  appoliitinent  of 
Mr.  Barter  be  inaerted  In  the  Ricou  at 
this  point,  u  weU  u  the  aeeoont  In  XJS. 
Newt  k  World  Report  of  Mr.  Nixon's  In- 
formal report  to  newsmen  explaining 
how  he  choee  Warren  Burger  as  his 
nominee  for  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
Stotee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricots, 
as  follows: 

PtLMBwun  NuoiO  AtmoumcmMmtn  or  m 
AtToumtKHT  or  *  Niw  Chbt  Juanci 
Mr.  Vice  President,  members  of  tbe  Cabi- 
net, ladles  and  gMitlemen. 

I  bare  Inrlted  you  to  tbe  White  Hotiae  to- 
nlgbt  tor  an  historic  announcement — tbe 
nomlnaUon  of  tbe  next  Chief  Justice  of  tbe 
United  Sutes. 

This  announcement  Is  one  that  I  have  con- 
sidered for  many  months  since  I  knew  that 
I  woxUd  have  tbe  r«^>onslblllty  even  before 
I  became  President. 

And  In  making  this  announcement,  and 
I  aay  this  with  due  respect  to  the  great  re- 
sponslbUlUes  held  by  all  tbe  members  of  the 
Cabinet  here.  I  believe  that  the  moat  Im- 
portaiaa- -nomlnaUon  that  a  President  of  tbe 
Vnited  States  omkes  during  his  term  of  office 
Is  that  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 
I  say  this  for  several  reasons.  Tbe  Chief 
Justice  Is  the  guardian  of  the  Constitution 
at  tbe  United  States  Respect  for  law  In  a 
nation  is  the  moat  priceless  asset  a  free  peo- 
ple oan  have,  and  the  Chief  Justice  and  lils 
associates  are  the  ultimate  custodians  and 
guardians  of  that  priceless  asset. 

And  when  we  consider  what  a  Cblef  Justice 
baa  in  tbe  way  of  influence  on  his  age  and 
tbe  ages  after  him,  I  think  It  oould  fairly  be 
said  that  our  history  tells  us  that  our  Chief 
Justices  have  probably  had  more  profound 
and  lasting  Influence  on  their  times  and  on 
the  direction  of  the  nation  than  most  Presi- 
dents have  bad.  Tou  can  see,  therefore,  why 
this  decision  I  consider  to  be  so  important. 
"SUPSULT  QUAUras" 
I  have  nominated  a  man  who  I  think  Is 
superbly  qualifled  to  serve  as  Chief  Justice. 
Bis  education  la  one  that  he  got  the  hard 
way.  He  went  to  law  school  at  night  and 
worked  during  the  day-time,  but  he  made  a 
brilliant  academic  record.  He  was  eminently 
successful  In  the  practice  of  the  law;  he  was 
appointed  by  President  Elsenhower  as  an 
assistant  Attorney  Oen«ral  of  the  United 
States  m  19S3  and  then,  since  1966,  has 
served  on  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for 
tbe  District  of  Columbia. 

I  have  known  blm  for  21  years  and  I  would 
evaluate  him  as  being  qualifled  Intellectually 
qualifled  from  tbe  standpoint  of  Judicial 
temperament,  qualifled  from  tbe  standpoint 
of  his  legal  philosophy  and.  above  all.  qual- 
ifled because  of  his  unquestioned  Integrity 
throughout  his  private  and  public  life. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I'm  very  proud  to- 
night to  nominate  as  the  15tb  Cblef  Jvistioe 
of  tbe  United  States— Judge  Warren  Burger. 

(From  U.S.  News  &  World  Report) 
How  Ma.  NnoN  Made  Hxb  Cboicx 

This  Is  President  Nixon's  own  story  of  how 
he  chose  Warren  B.  Burger  as  his  nominee 
to  succeed  Earl  Warren  as  Chief  Justice  at 
the  United  SUtes. 

Mr.  Ntzon  told  the  story  at  an  Informal 
meeting  with  newsmen  In  his  White  House 
office  on  May  22.  It  was  a  unique  dlaolosure 
of  the  President's  thinking  In  hla  search  for 
a  new  Oblef  Juatloe  and  of  tbe  oourae  that 
quest  took. 

The  President  gave  the  reasons  for  elim- 
ination of  five  men  who  bad  been  mentioned 
In  speculation. 

Charles  Rhyne.  former  head  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association,  was  passed  over  because 
he  Is  one  of  Mr.  NUon's  cloeest  friends,  and 


tbe  Prerident  said  he  felt  that— particularly 
at  this  time — appointment  of  a  p«»«o«»«i 
friend  would  not  be  In  the  beet  Intareets  of 
tbe  Court. 

Herbert  BrowneU  asked  to  be  removed  from 
consideration.  He  thought  that  bis  appoint- 
ment might  stir  controversy  because  of  the 
role  he  played  as  Attorney  General  In  the 
Bsenhower  Administration. 

Thomas  B.  Dewey,  the  Prealdent  said,  ruled 
himself  out  because  of  his  age— 67. 

AssocUte  Justice  Potter  Stewart,  Mr.  Nix- 
on revealed,  told  tbe  President  he  felt  that 
a  sitting  member  of  the  Court  should  not 
be  appointed  Chief  Justice. 

Attorney  General  John  N.  Mitchell de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Nixon  as  superbly  qualifled — 
said  be  did  not  want  to  be  considered. 

The  President  explained  the  timing  of 
Judge  Burger's  appointment  by  saying  that 
he  felt  It  should  be  made  before  the  Court 
term  ended,  so  the  new  Chief  Justice  could 
be  Indoctrinated  by  the  outgoing  Chief 
JusUee. 

Mr.  Nixon's  explanation  of  the  standards 
he  set: 

The  President  said  that  tbe  Chief  JuaUce 
must  possess,  besides  other  quallflcatlons,  a 
leadership  quality — a  special  quality  of  com- 
manding the  respect  of  the  Court  and  being 
able  to  lead  It. 

Mr.  Nixon  added  that  It  was  vitally  Im- 
portant that  ths  nominee  be  a  man  who 
could  be  approved  by  the  Senate  without 
sharp  controversy — with  a  strong  vote  of  ap- 
proval. 

The  President  referred  to  the  Fortas  mat- 
ter— the  resignation  under  flre  of  Associate 
Justlcs  Abe  Portas,  appointee  and  close  friend 
of  Lyndon  Johnson's.  Mr.  Nixon  said  that 
because  of  the  Portas  case,  he  determined 
that  his  appointee  should  not  be  a  crony  or  a 
poUttcal  friend. 

IfO  CLXaBANCXS 

The  Chief  ExecuUve  said  there  were  no  po- 
litical clearances  for  Judge  Burger,  nor  wotild 
there  be  for  any  of  bis  Supreme  Court  ap- 
pointments. Also,  he  revealed  that  he  de- 
cided against  consultaUon  with  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association. 

Mr  Nixon  took  occasion  to  expreas  agree- 
ment with  a  comment  by  former  Justice 
Arthur  Goldberg  that  reliiglon  should  not 
be  a  factor  In  a  Court  appointment.  The 
President  said  that  the  Court  would  not  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  racUl,  religious  or 
geographical  balance  while  he  Is  in  the  White 
House 


The  Praeldent  notified  Attorney  General 
Mitchell  of  his  decision  on  Monday  morn- 
ing May  10.  At  that  time,  at  Mr.  Nixon's  re- 
quest, the  necessary  routine  Investigation 
was  begun.  This  was  completed  by  12:80  pjn. 
on  Wednesday.  May  21.  The  Attoroey  General 
then  met  with  Judge  Burger,  who  said  he 
was  prepared  to  accept  the  appointment. 

No  others  were  Informed  except  Chief  Jus- 
tice Warren,  Vice  President  Agnew,  Mr.  Dewey 
and  Mr.  BrowneU. 

Mr.  Nixon  said  that,  while  hU  study  of 
Judge  Burger's  opinions  and  his  knowledge 
of  Judge  Burger's  philosophy  indicate  that 
the  President  and  the  Chief  Justice-desig- 
nate share  many  views,  It  Is  vitally  Important 
that  the  Chief  Justice  and  all  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  know  that  they  are  abao- 
lutely  Independent  of  tbe  executive  and  leg- 
islative branches  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Nixon  emphasised  his  strong  feeling 
that  the  reUtlonshlp  between  the  President 
and  the  Cblef  Justice  and  the  other  Justices 
must  be  cordial — but  at  arm's  length. 

If  the  nominee  Is  confirmed  by  tbe  Sen- 
ate, Mr.  Nixon  added.  Mr.  Burger  will  be  his 
own  man — which,  the  Prealdent  said,  is  the 
right  thing. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
that  the  President  will  continue  the  high 
course  that  he  has  followed  In  filling 
other  appointments.  I  believe  history 
will  record  it  was  the  high  mark.  If  not 
one  of  many  high  marks,  coming  at  a 
time  when  It  was  needed. 

If  I  may  add  one  word,  the  debate  on 
this  matter  stirred  up  a  new  sense  of 
responsibility,  in  my  mind,  on  these 
appointments.  I  am  not  referring  to  any 
appointment  or  any  President  or  any- 
thing of  that  nature,  but  I  believe  the 
Senate,  to  a  degree,  has  neglected  Its 
responsibility  in  connection  with  the 
selection  of  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  courts  of  appeals.  Under  our  sys- 
tem, the  President  and  the  Senate,  with 
its  power  of  veto,  are  the  only  ones  who 
have  that  power.  What  I  say  is  the  very 
opposite  of  reference  to  any  individual 
or  any  President,  but  I  believe  these 
matters  have  been  taken  too  much  as  a 
matter  of  course.  I  bellevepevery  Senator 
here  has  an  obligation  to  his  State  to 
review  very  carefully,  not  only  the  mem- 


The  kind  of  Chief  ju^ce  he  was  lookina     bershlp  of  this  Court,  but  every  member 


for.  Mr.  Nixon  explained,  was  one  who  shared 
his  belief  that  the  Constitution  should  be 
strictly  Interpreted.  He  said  he  was  not  con- 
cerned about  whether  the  man  was  liberal 
or  conservative  In  bis  economic  or  social 
philosophy.  He  cited  the  late  Justice  Pellx 
Prankfxirter  as  an  example  of  the  type  of 
Justice  he  had  In  mind,  one  who  felt  that 
It  was  his  responsibility  to  Interpret  the  Con- 
sUtuUon  and  that  It  was  the  right  of  Con- 
gress to  write  the  laws — and  to  have  great 
leeway  to  write  those  laws. 

THS    PINAL    DBClalOir 

As  for  the  choice  of  Judge  Burger — the 
President  said  be  had  long  felt  that  circuit 
or  dl8trlct>-court  Judges  who  had  proved 
themselves  on  the  line  of  battle,  on  the  firing 
line,  should  be  elevated. 

Looking  over  aU  the  circuit-court  Judges, 
In  terms  of  qiiallflcatlons  and  appropriate 
age — 61  or  62 — Mr.  NLxon  determined  at 
Camp  David  on  the  week-end  of  May  17-18. 
he  said,  that  his  choice  should  be  Judge 
Bxirger. 

The  Chief  Executive  said  that  at  no  time 
during  the  past  few  months,  untu  three 
minutes  before  he  made  his  announcement, 
did  he  talk  with  Judge  Burger. 

Untu  a  few  hours  sarller.  Mr.  Nixon  added, 
the  nominee  did  not  know  that  he  was  being 
considered. 


of  the  court  of  appeals,  especially  the 
court  of  appeals  that  serves  his  State.  I 
do  not  mean  that  a  Senator  has  a  chance 
to  appoint  them,  of  course,  or  be  an 
active  party,  but  he  has  a  responsibility 
to  see  that  they  are  men  of  integrity 
and  ability  and  that  those  appointments 
are  not  given  to  men  as  a  reward,  but 
as  a  position  of  responsibility.  I  want  to 
be  very  careful  here  about  what  I  say. 
I  believe  that  responsibility  goes  with 
respect  to  our  district  Judges,  to  a  degree. 
Much  has  been  said  about  the  provi- 
sion of  life  tenure  being  destroyed,  with 
another  system  being  Installed  and  the 
system  of  life  tenure  being  abandoned. 
I  myself  have  introduced  measures  re- 
quiring that  at  least  50  percent  of  Judi- 
cial nominees  have  Judicial  experience 
to  be  appointed  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
In  our  complicated  society  with  Its  ex- 
plosion of  population  and  problems,  I 
believe  that  unless  the  Senate  and  the 
President  give  more  rigid  attention  to 
the  selection  of  members  of  the  Federal 
Judiciary,  the  provision  of  life  tenure  will 
be  destroyed   and  something  else  will 
have  to  be  put  in  Its  place.  That  system 
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has  many  ylrtuea.  I  would  not  want  to 
brush  it  aside  lightly  at  all.  but  I  be- 
lieve it  Is  being  criticized  more  than  it 
ever  has  been.  The  President  and  the 
Members  of  this  body  are  the  ones  who 
have  the  constltutltmal  authority  and 
responsibility  to  make  corrections  wher- 
ever corrections  are  needed  and  to  firm 
up  our  approach  and  be  more  keenly 
aware  of  Uils. 

Mr.  President,  that  covers  the  remarics 
I  had  in  mind.  I  wanted  to  point  them 
out  to  the  Senate  and  the  country.  That 
is  Just  the  belief  of  one  Senator,  but  that 
is  one.  and  I  beUeve  it  is  shared  by 
others. 

Again  let  me  state  we  are  very  proud 
to  have  a  man  of  this  caliber,  with  his 
quallflcatlons,  background,  and  experi- 
ence, elevated  to  what  is  in  some  re- 
spects the  most  important  ofDce  under 
our  Constitution. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  rise 
to  speak  in  favor  of  confirming  the  nomi- 
nation of  Judge  Warren  Earl  Burger  to 
be  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States.  It 
has  been  a  long  time  since  I  have  been 
able  to  praise  a  prospective  member  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  I  have  long  been 
critical  of  the  Court's  decisions  and  the 
Influence  they  are  having  on  our  system 
of  government  and  on  the  daily  lives  of 
the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  the  recent  hearings  be- 
fore the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
conflrmed  the  belief  that  President 
Nixon's  nominee  for  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  ushers  in  a  new  era  of 
constitutional  history.  Judge  Warren 
Earl  Burger  was  unanimously  approved 
by  the  committee  to  be  the  new  Chief 
Justice. 

It  is  evident  that  Judge  Burger  has  a 
record  which  is  one  of  integrity  and 
character.  A  Judge  should  be  "Mr.  In- 
tegrity," and  Judge  Burger  satisfied  the 
committee  on  this  score. 

Mr.  President,  Judge  Burger  also  im- 
pressed the  committee  with  his  grasp  of 
fundamental  constltutionid  questions,  as 
expressed  in  his  opinions  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals.  The  com- 
mittee was  pleased  to  find  that  Judge 
Burger  has  been  a  strict  constructionist 
of  the  Constitution.  He  apparently  has 
felt  that  the  Court  should  interpret  the 
law,  but  not  legislate.  His  record  indi- 
cates that  he  believes  in  strong  enforce- 
ment of  the  law.  and  in  equal  treat- 
ment— with  favoritism  toward  none. 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  such 
qualities  have  been  evident  in  a  sitting 
Chief  Justice.  The  President  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  the  care  aad  prudence  with 
which  he  sought  out  a  man  of  Judicial 
temperament.  This  Judicial  tempera- 
ment was  clearly  Illustrated  in  a  state- 
ment which  Judge  Burger  made  last  year 
Indicating  the  Inherent  limitations  of  the 
Judicial  Branch.  Judge  Burger  said: 

That  courts  encounter  some  problems  for 
which  they  can  supply  no  solution  Is  not 
invariably  an  occasion  for  regret  or  concern; 
this  is  an  essential  limitation  m  a  system 
of  divided  power. 

This  statement  shows  Judge  Burger's 
respect  for  fimdamental  constitutional 
principles. 


Mr.  President,  Judge  Burger's  opinions 
are  also  firm  when  basic  questions  of  right 
and  wrong  are  involved  in  law.  He  has 
rejected  the  idea  that  medicine  and  sci- 
ence can  assume  the  functions  of  the 
Judicial  system.  In  one  opinion  he  wrote 
the  following: 

The  sciences  are  not  the  souroea  of  law. 
Tbe  value  Judgments  Involved  in  shaping 
legal  standards  m\ist  rest  on  grounds  other 
than  thoee  in  which  science  can  speak  with 
authority. 

Judge  Burger  has  also  expressed  the 
feelings  of  many  citizens  who  become 
alarmed  when  confessed  criminals  are 
set  free  on  technicalities.  The  Judge  said: 

Guilt  or  innocence  become  Irrelevant  In 
the  criminal  trial  as  we  flounder  m  a  morass 
of  artificial  rules  poorly  conceived  and  often 
Impossible  of  application. 

On  another  occasion,  he  said: 
The  seeming  anxiety  of  Judges  to  protect 
every  accused  person  from  every  consequence 
of  his  voluntary  utterances  is  giving  rise  to 
myriad  rules,  sub-rules,  variations  and  ex- 
ceptions which  even  the  most  able  and  so- 
phisticated lawyers  and  Judges  are  taxed  to 
follow. 

These  quotations  from  some  of  the 
past  legal  opinions  of  Judge  Burger  are 
like  a  fresh  breeze  rustling  across  the 
courtroom.  They  indicate  an  expansive 
mind  of  wise  and  true  humanity. 

Mr.  President.  Judge  Burger  realizes 
that  a  society  must  protect  itself  from 
marauders,  whether  they  come  from 
within  or  from  without.  Excessive  con- 
cern for  the  rights  of  criminals,  includ- 
ing those  who  have  confessed  or  who 
have  been  caught  redhanded.  has  led 
to  disrespect  of  the  law.  The  proper 
course  of  reform  is  to  reform  the  bench, 
not  to  turn  criminals  free. 

As  Chief  Justice,  Judge  Burger  will 
have  the  chance  to  be  the  leader  in  the 
reform  of  Judicial  philosophy.  The  Chief 
Justiceship  of  the  United  States  is  the 
second  most  powerful  position  in  the 
world,  second  only  to  the  Presidency  of 
the  United  States.  By  example  and  by 
leadership,  the  Chief  Justice  can  exert 
a  powerful  force  to  restore  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  Court,  and  to  make  the  Court 
once  again  the  object  of  universal  re- 
spect. President  Nixon  has  done  his  part. 
Chief  Justice  Burger  will  have  as  great 
an  opportunity  as  any  man  ever  had  to 
make  the  Supreme  Court  synonjmious 
with  evenhanded  Justice. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
that  the  Senate  is  In  a  very  fortunate 
situation  In  considering  the  matter  now 
pending  before  it.  We  are  in  a  fortxmate 
situation  because  the  President  has  ap- 
pointed, not  one  who  is  regarded  highly 
merely  because  of  his  legal  knowledge, 
his  high  standing  as  a  citizen,  or  other 
qualities  different  from  those  displayed 
In  the  actual  handling  of  controversial 
matters  i«)on  a  high  Judicial  bench,  but 
instead  one  who  for  13  years  has  been 
subjected  to  the  acid  test  of  having  to 
pass  upon  highly  controversial  matters; 
and  I  suspect  no  other  circuit  court  in 
the  Nation  has  more  such  matters  sub- 
mitted to  it  than  does  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  these  13  years.  Judge  Burger  has 
proceeded  quietly,  carefully,  in  a  schol- 


arly fashion,  and  yet  fearlessly;  because, 
during  a  period  when  ultra-liberal  deci- 
sions were  highly  popular,  when  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Supreme  Court  was  hand- 
ing down  so  frequently  ultra-liberal  de- 
cisions, smd  when  the  general  public,  or 
much  of  it,  was  reacting  most  cordially 
to  such  decisions,  he  hewed  to  a  line 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  characterized 
as  not  only  thorough,  not  only  careful, 
not  only  Judicious,  not  only  fearless,  but 
also  in  the  area  of  the  moderate  con- 
servatism not  popular  during  most  of 
those  13  years  in  many  quarters  In  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  known  Judge 
Burger  since  he  was  an  Assistant  At- 
torney General,  in  the  early  fifties.  I 
thought  highly  of  him  then,  but  I  would 
not  have  known  then  how  to  pass  upon 
his  nomination  for  appointment  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  much  less  to  be  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States.  Now  we 
have  the  information  so  needed  when  we 
pass  upon  such  a  nomination,  because  we 
can  look  at  those  13  years  of  decisions, 
some  written  by  him  for  the  majority — 
as  in  the  Adam  Clayton  Powell  case — 
and  some  in  which  he  agreed  with  the 
majority  of  the  coiut,  but  a  great  many 
of  them  dissenting  opinions,  in  which, 
without  overstepping  the  bounds  of  kind- 
ness and  decency  and  personal  accom- 
modation which  must  prevail  on  such  a 
high    court,    nevertheless    found    him 
speaking  out  fully  and  clearly  for  the 
high  principles  of  constitutional  law  or 
of  jurisdictional  law  in  which  he  believes. 
We  are  most  fortunate  in  having  a 
record  of  that  kind,  as  we  consider  such 
an   appointment,   carrying  with  It  the 
enormous  responsibility  which  It  does.  I 
have  noted  that  Judge  Burger  has  not 
hesitated  to  speak  out  strongly  at  times, 
yet,  as  I  have  already  said,  not  offen- 
sively, against  decisions  dominated  by 
the  chief  Judge  and  by  other  members 
of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  My  own  strong  prefer- 
ence Is  for  the  philosophy  firmly  worded 
and  firmly  expressed  by  Judge  Burger  on 
numerous  occasions.  I  think  that  we. 
passing  now  upon  his  nomination  to  this 
position  of  the  very  highest  responsi- 
bility In  our  Judicial  system,  have  a  right 
not  only  to  look  at  his  decisions  during 
these  13  years,  but  also  to  ex'press  confi- 
dence in  the  fact  that  his  judgment  will 
be  consistent  In  the  years  that  lie  ahead 
in  this  heavier  responsibility  with  that 
which  he  has  expressed  so  firmly  on  the 
court  where  he  now  serves. 

It  Is  my  feeling  that  we  can  have  that 
confidence,  that  we  should  have  that 
confidence,  and  that  we  may  look  ahead 
to  a  time  when  that  quality  manifested 
by  him  so  frequently  In  these  13  years 
will  prove  to  be  helpful  to  our  country, 
helpful  to  the  restored  strength  of  the 
meaning  of  the  Constitution  as  It  was 
meant  to  be  Interpreted,  helpful  to  law 
enforcement  officers,  helpful  to  the  lower 
courts,  and  helpful  to  our  whole  people. 
In  that,  again,  the  whole  people  will  have 
greater  confidence  in  the  Judicial  proc- 
esses of  the  Nation. 

I  believe  that  Judge  Burger  will  be  a 
great  public  servant  as  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States.  I  hope  and  pray 
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that  hi«  service  in  that  exalted  position 
will  be  such  as  to  restore  that  highest  of 
our  courts  to  a  position  where  it  will 
command  the  confidence  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  our  people,  will  restore  that 
court  to  a  position  where  it  can  better 
contribute  to  sustaining  the  life  and 
progress  of  our  Nation. 

It  is  a  source  of  happiness  to  me  that 
I  should  be  privileged  to  vote  for  the 
confirmation  of  the  nomination  of 
Judge  Burger  to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States.  I  approve  the  suggestion 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  <Mr.  Stknnis)  a  few  minutes 
ago.  I  think  It  would  be  good  for  the 
Senate  to  always  have  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  on  a  nomination  which  is  of  such 
tremendous  importance  to  all  our  people. 
I  am  glad  that  we  are  to  have  that  privi- 
lege on  this  occasion. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  whole- 
heartedly join  in  the  statements  Just 
expressed  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Sfenatdffrom  Florida. 

"Not  "Being  a  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  I  feel  that  I  should  leave  the 
major  portion  of  the  time  to  the  mem- 
bers of  that  committee.  However,  hav- 
ing known  Judge  Burger  for  many, 
many  years,  even  before  he  was  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General,  I  would  be  very 
remiss,  I  believe.  If  I  were  not  to  say  a 
few  words  on  this  occasion. 

Despite  the  fact  that  I  have  criticized 
some  of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  In  the  last  few  years.  I  do  not 
think  this  is  a  question  of  being  a  lib- 
eral or  a  conservative.  I  think  it  is  a 
question  rather  of  the  selection  of  a  man 
who  has  been  trained  In  the  law  and 
who  understands  the  law  and  who  has 
been  utterly  absorbed  by  the  law  all  of 
his  Ufe. 

Of  course,  such  a  man  is  then  con- 
cerned with  interpreting  in  the  light  of 
our  Constitution  the  various  cases  which 
come  before  him  for  determination. 

The  position  of  Chief  Justice  Involves 
not  only  this  aspect  but  also  adminis- 
trative duties.  In  these  respects.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  Judge  Burger  will  make  a 
great  Chief  Justice.  However.  I  believe 
the  greatest  significance  to  our  country 
lies  in  the  fact  that  emphasis  is  going 
to  be  placed  upon  the  interpretations  of 
the  Constitution  in  the  light  of  prece- 
dents. And  out  of  this  will  come  better 
legislation  from  Congress. 

After  an  interpretation  has  been 
made,  if  it  has  been  made  upon  the  basis 
of  past  precedents.  Congress  will  also 
know  what  to  write  into  the  legislation 
which  it  passes  here. 

As  a  result  of  some  of  the  decisions  of 
the  past  few  years.  Congress  has  made 
great  efforts  to  try  to  correct  the  rather 
foolish,  if  I  may  use  that  word,  decisions 
which  have  sometimes  emanated  from 
that  Court. 

I  have  great  confidence  in  Judge 
Burger.  I  hope  and  I  pray  that  Judge 
Burger  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  will  be  able  to  return  the  stabil- 
ity to  the  Court  which  it  has  had  for  so 
many  great  years  and  will  reaffirm  the 
confidence  of  the  people  of  America  in 
that  Court — a  confidence  which  does  not 
now  exist. 
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Pdr  that  reason.  I  say  these  words 
about  my  good  friend  in  whom  I  have 
the  greatest  of  confidence.  I  know  that 
he  will  make  a  great  Chief  Justice. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
serve  on  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and 
I  had  not  intended  to  make  a  statement 
today.  I  do  not  know  the  nominee,  who 
will  be  confirmed,  and  for  whom  I  shall 
vote.  I  have  read  a  great  deal  about  him. 
Prom  everything  I  have  read  about  him. 
he  is  a  man  of  unchallenged  integrity. 
of  mreat  legal  knowledge  and  judicial 
background,  and  one  who  has  made  an 
outstanding  judge.  The  personal  integ- 
rity of  members  of  the  Court  must  be 
assured. 

I  believe  it  is  a  good  thing  at  this  Junc- 
ture that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  nominated  a  person  to  be 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  whose 
record  as  a  lawyer  and  as  a  Judge  can  be 
evaluated  from  objective  information, 
from  decisions  he  has  rendered,  and  from 
his  philosophy  illustrated  by  those  deci- 
sions. His  confirmation  will  have  a  sta- 
bilizing influence  and  will  be  welcomed 
throughout  the  United  States.  I  support 
the  nominee.  Judge  Burger. 

The  reason  I  speak  is  that  I  cannot 
agree  with  all  that  has  been  said  today  In 
speeches  about  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  the  record  of  the 
Court.  Some  speeches.  In  my  view, 
reflect  upon  the  Court  and  upon  the 
retiring  Chief  Justice  and  I  cannot 
agree. 

All  of  us  who  have  been  lawyers — and 
whether  we  have  been  lawyers  or  not — 
disagree  almost  intuitively  and  spontan- 
eously with  certain  decisions  of  the 
Court.  We  are  rooted  In  our  experience 
and  by  the  natural  impulse  to  preserve 
the  status  quo. 

I  find  myself,  as  I  read  the  decisions— 
and  I  do  read  them — finding  fault  with 
them.  However.  I  am  just  one  person. 
The  opinion  of  the  country  must  be 
heard.  And  whether  it  is  heard  or  not, 
the  Court  as  it  studies  the  facts  of  every 
case  must  make  its  own  decision. 

I  am  not  going  into  all  of  the  cases  of 
recent  years.  I  have  had  thoughts  about 
the  Miranda  decision.  I  have  reserva- 
tions about  the  one-man.  one-vote  de- 
cision  which  Justice   Frankfurter  pre- 
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it  is  a  good  thing  that  they  did.  Would 
we  like  the  Dred  Scott  decision  to  have 
been  maintained  forever?  Would  we 
have  preferred  to  retain  the  decisions 
upholding  the  right  of  contract  and  thus 
to  have  rejected  legislation  dealing  with 
child  labor  laws,  the  minimum  wage, 
and  social  security  insurance  which  have 
helped  our  young  people,  women,  work- 
ers, and  elderly?  Those  decisions  were  in 
time  rejected  and  reversed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States. 

Another  illustration:  In  the  years 
after  the  Civil  War,  after  the  famous 
dissenting  opinion  of  Justice  Harlan,  the 
grandfather  of  the  present  Supreme 
Court  Justice,  a  justice  from  my  own 
State,  tried  to  give  effect  to  the  13th. 
14th.  and  15th  amendments  and  year 
after  year  their  effectiveness  was  denied. 
At  least,  the  Supreme  Court  under  the 
leadership  of  Chief  Justice  Warren,  has 
held  that  equal  rights  for  all  our  people, 
under  the  Constitution  do  exist  what- 
ever a  person's  color,  creed,  or  race.  This 
Court,  in  the  field  of  himian  rights  and 
constitutional  rights  has  tried  to  give 
effect  to  the  Constitution. 

There  is  controversy  in  weighing  the 
rights  of  an  individual  and  the  rights  of 
society.  The  Bill  of  Rights  became  a 
part  of  the  Constitution — to  give  protec- 
tion to  the  individual.  We  tend  to  think 
that  we  will  always  be  protected,  and  not 
be  in  the  position  of  those  less  able  to 
secure  their  rights  as  individuals.  How- 
ever, the  Constitution  must  protect 
everyone. 

I  am  happy  today  to  be  able  to  cast 
my  vote  for  Judge  Burger  to  be  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States.  The  Su- 
preme Court  like  other  institutions  has 
made  errors  in  decisions.  But  I  believe 
that  the  Court,  under  the  leadership  of 
Chief  Justice  Warren,  has  followed  the 
spirit  and  intent  of  the  Constitution.  It 
has  made  notable  strides  to  make  the 
promise  of  the  Constitution  a  living 
reality. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  last  year  I 
refused  to  support  the  confirmation  of 
the  nomination  of  Justice  Portas  to  be 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States.  The 
subsequent  resignation  of  Justice  Fortas, 
based  on  disclosures  and  perhaps  other 
matters  to  which  I  am  not  privy,  was 
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Carr  would  lead  the  courts  into  political 
thickets.  And  although  one  can  say  from 
the  literal  wording  of  the  first  amend- 
ment that  the  prayer  decision  was  cor- 
rect, yet  the  decision  did  offend,  I  be- 
lieve, most  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Nevertheless,  the  idea  of  stare  deci- 
sis— that  the  opinions  of  the  Court  once 
rendered  hold  forever — is  not  correct. 

Chief  Justice  Marshall  Interpreted  the 
Constitution,  although  there  is  nothing 
at  all  in  the  Constitution  which  gave 
him  literally  the  authority  to  do  so.  in 
that  great  case.  Marbury  against  Madi- 
son, in  which  he  held  that  the  Supreme 
Court  had  the  power  and  authority  un- 
der the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
to  nullify,  in  effect,  the  acts  of  the  leg- 
islative branch. 

Year  after  year,  throughout  the  his- 
tory of  our  country,  the  courts  have 
overruled  the  decisions  of  the  past.  And 


being  opposed  to  the  confirmation  of 
that  nomination.  What  concerned  me 
was  that  the  kind  of  decisions  and  the 
kind  of  philosophy  that  Justice  Fortas 
was  expressing  and  putting  on  the  law- 
books were  responsible  for  the  enormous 
increase  in  crime  in  this  country. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  what  was  hap- 
pening, as  evidenced  by  the  attitude  of 
five  members  of  the  Supreme  Court,  was 
making  it  more  and  more  difficult  for 
society  to  defend  itself  against  the 
criminal  element,  and  was  making  it 
easier  and  easier  for  the  criminal  ele- 
ment to  deny  law-abiding  citizens  their 
righto.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  duty 
of  government  to  the  law-abiding  ma- 
jority exceeded  its  duty  to  those  who 
would  destroy  government  and  law. 

When  justices  are  promoted  because 
they  represent  that  type  of  philosophy,  it 
causes  others  to  seek  to  pursue  the  same 
type  of  philosophy,  feeling  that  in  do- 
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Ing  so  they  may  themselves  be  pro- 
moted to  such  a  high  position  as  an 
associate  Justice  or  as  chief  justice.  To 
have  confirmed  the  nomination  of 
Justice  Portas  would  have  Indicated 
that  it  was  to  be  virtually  impossi- 
ble to  convict  a  criminal  of  a  serious 
crime  because  it  would  express  approval 
of  the  trend  to  impose  new  rules  and  im- 
pediments on  the  police  to  be  laid  down 
after  the  fact  which  could  not  possibly 
have  been  iuiticipated  by  the  law  en- 
forcement officers  and  the  officials  who 
tried  to  bring  the  criminal  to  Justice. 

The  fadt  that  the  philosophy  which 
did  so  much  to  help  the  criminals  and 
impede  effective  law  enforcement  was 
not  shared  by  Judge  Bvirger.  then 
a  member  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Is  Indicated 
by  certain  statements  that  have  been 
made  by  him,  which  appear  in  the  tran- 
script of  the  hearing.  Some  of  this  has 
appeared  in  the  Record,  but  In  the  hope 
that  it  might  be  some  indication  for 
those  who  seek  promotion  to  the  bench 
or  promotion  on  the  bench,  as  to  the 
kind  of  philosophy  that  might  help  one 
to  be  nominated  for  a  position  in  the 
Federal  judiciary,  or  to  be  promoted  if 
he  is  already  a  member  of  that  body.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  what  appears  on  pages  39 
through  page  51  of  the  hearing  record. 
These  are  two  speeches,  delivered  by 
Judge  Burger,  one  to  the  Ohio  Judicial 
Conference  at  Columbus,  on  September 
4.  1968.  and  another  to  the  commence- 
ment class  at  Ripon  College,  Wis.,  on 
May  21, 1967.  ^ 

There  lieing  no  objection,  the  peeches 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  j 

RULEMAKING   BT  JtmiCIAL   DCCXSIONI     A 

CRmcAL  Revhw 

(By  Judge  Warren  E.  Burger,  Washington, 

D.C.)» 

The  State  of  Ohio  has  taken  a  significant 
step  forward  In  vesting  rule-making  power 
In  its  judiciary  in  "partnership"  with  the 
Legislature.  As  our  society  has  become  more 
complex  It  has  spawned  an  array  of  new 
problems  and  that  should  not  surprise  us. 
History  teaches  us  that  progress  always  re- 
veals new  needs  to  be  met  and  that  is  how 
Man  worked  his  way  out  of  the  swamps  and 
the  Jungles  and  the  forests. 

This  complexity  of  our  society  txas  mani- 
fested Itself  In  a  very  marked  way  In  terms 
of  Improvements  In  law  and  In  judicial  ad- 
ministration. In  an  earlier  day  legislators 
had  more  time  It  seems,  to  adjust  the  ma- 
chinery of  government,  Including  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  courts,  to  meet  new  problems. 
It  Is  clear  that  In  the  Twentieth  Century 
legislative  bodies  have  not  found  the  time 
to  respond  to  all  the  needs  which  are  served 
by  judges. 

You  now  have  the  Initiative  of  Important 
rule-making  power,  and  at  the  threshold  It 
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may  be  useful  to  dwell  for  a  short  time  on 
the  strengths,  the  weaknesses  and  the  pitfalls 
which  can  attend  the  exercise  or  failure  to 
exercise  this  power. 

SOME  HISTORY 

I  win  direct  myself  to  some  history  which. 
In  terms  of  the  law,  Is  recent — the  events  of 
the  use  and  non-use  of  rule-making  power 
In  the  Federal  system  over  the  past  30  years 
with  particular  emphasis  on  the  past  dozen 
years  as  It  relates  to  rules  of  criminal  pro- 
cedure. 

You  know  this  history  as  you  know  the 
creed  of  your  church,  but  It  bears  repeating 
for  the  same  reason  people  remind  them- 
selves of  their  moral  guides  every  Sunday  In 
church. 

I  believe  the  points  I  will  make  concerning 
use  of  rulemaking  power  are  shared  by  a 
growing  number  of  Judges,  lawyers  and,  I 
am  glad  to  say.  by  an  Increasing  number  In 
the  academic  community.  Too  many  law 
professors  for  a  long  time  gave  uncritical  ap- 
plause to  anything  and  everything  they  could 
identify  as  an  expansion  of  Individual 
•rights."  even  when  that  expansion  was  at 
the  expense  of  the  rights  of  other  human 
beings — the  Innocent  citizens — presumably 
protected  by  the  same  Constitution.  I  see 
signs  of  a  constructively  critical  attitude  by 
law  teachers  toward  some  of  the  Judicial 
techniques  employed  in  recent  years  to  make 
reforms  in  criminal  law  procediire  and  rules 
of  evidence. 

As  we  look  back  we  can  see  that  for  about 
the  first  150  years  of  our  history  the  crimi- 
nal law  and  its  procedures  remained  fairly 
simple  and  quite  stable.  For  25  to  30  years 
after  that  there  was  a  considerable  ferment 
in  criminal  procedure  and  the  rules  of  evi- 
dence, and  in  the  last  10  years,  more  or  less, 
we  have  witnessed  what  many  scholars  de- 
scribe as  a  "revolution  In  criminal  law." 
Today  we  have  the  most  complicated  system 
of  criminal  Justice  and  the  most  difficult 
system  to  administer  of  any  country  In  the 
world.  To  a  large  extent  this  Is  a  result  of 
judicial  decisions  which  In  effect  made  dras- 
tic revisions  of  the  code  of  criminal  proce- 
dure and  evidence  and  to  a  substantial  ex- 
tent imposed  these  new  procedures  on  the 
states. 

This  was  Indeed  a  revolution  and  some  of 
these  changes  made  were  long  overdue.  All 
lawyers  take  pride,  for  example,  in  a  case  like 
Gideon  v.  Wainwright,  which  guarantees  a 
lawyer  to  every  person  charged  with  a  serious 
offense.  The  holdings  of  the  Supreme  Court 
on  right  to  counsel,  on  trial  by  jury  Instead 
of  trial  by  press,  and  on  coerced  confession 
will  always  stand  out  as  landmarks  on  basic 
rights.  These  were  appropriate  subjects  for 
definitive  constitutional  holdings  rather  than 
for  rulemakling  procedure  to  which  I  now 
turn.  (In  fairness,  it  must  be  said  that  some 
states  had  achieved  these  improvements  long 
before  the  Supreme  Court  did  so.) 

AD  HOC  OR  "BY  THE  BOOK?" 

My  central  point  tonight  is.  that  as  we  look 
back,  it  seems  clear  now  that  the  Supreme 
Court  should  have  used  the  mechanism  pro- 
\-ided  by  Congress  for  making  rules  of  crimi- 
nal procedure  rather  than  changing  the 
criminal  procedure  and  rules  of  evidence  on 
a  case-by-case  basis. 

If  a  large  undertaking  like  framing  rules 
of  procedure  Is  performed  on  an  ad  hoc 
basis,  we  may  be  right  some  of  the  time,  but 
if  we  do  It  "by  the  book,"  we  are  likely  to 
do  It  correctly  all  of  the  time.  Surely  It  in 
arguable  that  the  basic  concepts  of  orderly 
procedure  must  apply  to  the  enormously 
complex  task  of  rewriting  a  code  of  crimi- 
nal procedure.  Over  these  past  dozen  years, 
however,  the  Supreme  Court  has  been  re- 
vising the  code  of  criminal  procedure  and 
evidence  "piecemeal"  on  a  case-by-case 
basis,  on  Inadequate  records  and  Incomplete 
factual  data  rather  than  by  the  orderly  proc- 
ess of  statutory  rulemaking. 


I  suggest  to  you  that  a  large  measure  of 
responslUUty  for  some  of  the  bitterness  in 
American  life  today  over  the  administration 
of  criminal  justice  can  fairly  be  laid  to  the 
method  which  the  Supreme  CiJourt  elected 
to  use  for  this  comprehensive — this  enor- 
mous— task.  My  thesis  assimies  the  correct- 
ness of  the  objectives  the  Court  sought  to 
reach  in  all  of  these  controversial  holdings. 
To  put  this  In  simple  terms,  the  Supreme 
Court  helped  make  the  problems  we  now  have 
because  It  did  not  "go  by  the  book"  and  use 
the  tested,  although  admittedly  slow  proc- 
ess of  rulemaking  through  use  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  mechanism  provided  by 
Congress  30  years  ago. 

JUDGES  AND  COURTS  NOT  "IMMUNE" 

If  anyone  should  think  it  unseemly  that 
a  Judge  should  undertake  to  analyze  and 
comment  on  the  actions  of  the  highest  court, 
let  me  suggest  that  no  court  and  no  judge 
should  be  Immune  from  examination  of  its 
functioning.  Moreover,  the  need  for  such 
study  la  In  direct  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  reviewability  of  the  particular  court.  A 
court  which  is  final  and  unreviewable  needs 
more  careful  scrutiny  than  any  other.  Un- 
reviewable power  Is  the  most  likely  to  in- 
clude Itself  and  the  least  likely  to  engage 
In  dispassionate  self-analysis.  Presidents, 
governors  and  legislators,  like  most  state 
Judges,  can  t»e  recalled  by  the  people  for 
good  reasons — or  none,  but  judges  of  Fed- 
eral constitutional  courts  cannot  be  recalled. 
Chief  Justice  Warren,  and  more  recently 
Chief  Justice-designate  Fortas.  have  re- 
affirmed the  value  of  constructive  criticism 
of  the  courts  and  of  judicial  action.  Of  course, 
this  Is  as  it  should  be.  In  a  country  like  ours, 
no  public  institution,  or  the  people  who  op- 
erate It.  can  be  above  public  debate.  The  Im- 
portant thing  is  that  public  discussion  of  the 
courts  be  constructive,  objective  and  calm 
and  not  emotional  or  bitter  or  personal. 

I  question  tonight  not  the  court  or  the  last 
decade's  holdings  of  the  court  but  Its 
methodology  and  the  loose  ends,  confusion 
and  bitterness  that  methodology  has  left  In 
Its  wake.  There  Is  no  legitimate  place  In 
American  life  for  some  of  the  acrimonious,  ir- 
rational criticism  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
It  ought  to  stop. 

THE  BASIC  roKcnoN  or  jtrncES 
The  basic  function  of  Judges  is  to  decide 
cases  and  resolve  controversies.  In  perform- 
ing that  function,  a  covu-t  of  last  resort  must, 
as  we  all  know,  construe  and  Interpret  con- 
stitutions, statutes,  rules,  contracts,  wills  and 
trusts  and  in  so  doing  it  will  frequently 
"make"  law.  This  is  Inherent  In  the  evolu- 
tion of  common  law.  But  traditionally  the 
making  of  codes  of  procedure  or  evidence,  or 
rule-making.  Is  essentially  a  legislative  func- 
tion and  this,  as  many  noted  legal  scholars 
have  pointed  out,  is  because  cotirts  do  not 
have  the  fact-gathering  machinery  or  Indeed 
the  time  needed  for  this  difficult  task;  It  is 
not  because  of  a  lack  of  competence.  No  one 
could  seriously  challenge  the  competence  of 
nine  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  draft 
a  code  of  criminal  procedure,  provided  they 
could  take  the  time  and  have  the  staff  facili- 
ties necessary. 

Facts  and  information  are  the  raw  mate- 
rials of  the  law  whether  in  deciding  a  par- 
ticular case  or  In  framing  rul<*8  of  procedure; 
nowhere  In  this  more  crucial  than  In  the  de- 
velopment of  procedures.  Rarely  can  one  case 
or  even  a  dozen  cases,  and  no  one  text  or 
authority  nor  even  a  dozen  writers,  supply  an 
adequate  factual  foundation  for  building  a 
structure  of  rules  of  procedure.  Indeed,  raw 
Information  and  raw  facts  alone  are  not 
enough,  for  all  raw  material  Is  useless,  and 
can  even  be  misleading  until  it  is  processed. 
We  have  techniques  In  rulemaking  for  this 
processing  which  are  tried  and  tested.  They 
are  based  on  the  adversary  system  itself, 
drawing  on  centuries  of  experience  which 
taught  \iB  to  defer  conclusions  until  we  had 
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•Uowad  tlM  eUMh  of  opposUiff  potnta  of  rlew 
■ad  tiM  ocmpeUtlan  of  USms  to  lupply  •  bMo 
or  pndloftto  for  MOng  and  drafUac. 
m^  KMt  oaaai.T  BinxicAKiit* 
It  waa,  aa  I  aogf  Ud.  more  tluoi  30  yaan 
aflo  that  tlM  tofal  proftaaloo,  Um  oourta  and 
OoB|p«aB  raoognlMd  tba  naad  fcr  an  orderly 
roto-makliif  prooadura  for  tba  Fadaral  aja- 
t«m.  Fadarml  Judges,  and  particularly  the 
Supreme  Ck>urt.  acknowledge  that  the  preee 
of  their  own  dally  work  and  the  narrownees 
ot  the  reoorda  of  particular  oaaee  before  them 
wre  obataelea  to  aound  rulemaking. 

It  waa  alao  recognised  that  a  leglalatUe 
body,  even  with  a  great  number  of  lawyers  in 
Ita  mambarahlp.  waa  not  a  aatlafactory  Instru- 
ment fcr  making  detaUed  rulea  of  dvll  or 
criminal  procedure.  Prom  the  premise  that 
neither  the  courts  nor  Congrees  could  per- 
form this  function  alone,  a  rule-making  pro- 
cedure waa  eatabllabed  by  law  to  enable  the 
Supreme  Court  to  preecrlbe  rulea  by  use  of 
an  Advisory  CkMnmlttee  appointed  by  the 
Court.  Ttils  advisory  "legUUdve"  body  In- 
cluded lawyers.  Judges  and  law  profeeaors.  It 
In  turn  was  to  carry  on  hearings,  seminars 
and  empirical  studlea  and  then  submit  the 
propoeed  rulea  to  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
Court  after  study  was  empowered  to  approve 
and  adept  them.  Under  the  statute  they  were 
Mien  t*-be  eent  to  Congress  and.  absent  a 
modification  within  a  stated  period,  they 
would  become  the  law.  This  as  we  know  was 
the  process  by  which  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Civil  Procediue  were  bom.  This  Is  what  you 
are  now  about  to  do. 

The  genius  of  this  scheme  was  that  It  was 
a  Joint  enterprise  of  the  Judiciary  and  Con- 
grees and  the  legal  profession   aa  a  whole. 
While  there  were  some  critics  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  so  produced,  the 
method  of  their  drafting,  preparation   and 
adoption   brought  about  overwhelming  ac- 
ceptance among  lawyers.  Judges,  scholars  and 
public.  First,  there  was  a  broadly  based  and 
representative  Advisory  Committee  selected 
by  the  Supreme  Court  and  as  an  official  body 
It  had  great  stature.  Second,  the  Conunlttee 
consulted  every  organization  which  was  en- 
titled to  be  heard.  Bar  aasoclaUons  and  law 
schools  carried  on  extensive  studlee  and  semi- 
nars at  the  requeet  of  the  Advisory  Commlt- 
.  *•••  By  the  time  the  rules  were  drafted,  they 
repreaented  the  beet  thinking  of  thousands 
of  lawyers,  jiidges  and  scholars  In  every  state 
and  local  bar.  This   technique  came  to  be 
recognized  as  a  remarkably   effective  means 
of  codifying  nilee  of  procedure  and  has  been 
copied  by  many  states.  It  Is  one  of  the  signif- 
icant contributions  of  modem  law.  One  the 
Civil  Bulea  were  an  accomplished  fact,  the 
Supreme    Court,    acttng    under    this    same 
statue,  created  an  Advisory  Committee  for 
Criminal  Rules.  For  three  years  this  Com- 
mittee of  eminent  and  representative  mem- 
bers of  the  fwofesslon.  Including  many  Fed- 
eral Judges,  conducted  studies,  held  hearings, 
consulted  other  groups,  and  prepcu-ed  a  tenta- 
tive draft  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure.  ThU  was  then  circulated  to  thou- 
sands  of   lawyers  and   Judges   for  criticism 
and  comment.  The  Judicial  Conferences  of 
the  eleven  circuits  and   a   great   many  bar 
aasodaaons  held  seminars  to  study  and  re- 
port their  views  on  the  propoeed  nUes.  The 
Advisory  Committee  then  revised  Its  tenUtlve 
rules  to  take  Into  account  the  suggeatUons 
received  and  circulated  a  second  preliminary 
draft  and  the  grinding  processes  of  study 
chaUenge,  debate  and  criticism  were  repeated. 
By  this   stage,   the  Department   of  Justice 
state  proeecutors,  defense  lawyer  groupe  and 
bar  associations  and  law  professors  had  aU 
been  given  a  "day  in  coiart." 

After  being  examined  and  approved,  these 
rulea  were  adopted  by  the  Supreme  Court 
and  sent  to  Oongreaa,  whoae  acquiescence 
made  them  law.  That  was  15  years  ago. 

THX   PAST  DOZZM   TKABS 

The  sheer  volume  of  holdings  the  past 
doaen  years  In  wbat  have  been  eaaentlaUy 
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changes  In  rules  of  ortmlnal  prooadun  and 
evldeooe  has  placed  tba  Saprema  Court  di- 
rectly In  the  biislnsas  of  creating  on  a  caae- 
by-caae  basis  Important  new  criminal  rules 
which  dwarf  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure  In  Impact  even  If  not  In  volume.  I 
suspect  that  a  doaen  years  ago  the  Supreme 
Court  did  not  anticipate  the  scope  of  Its 
"reroluttoo"  in  criminal  procedure,  for  even 
m  retrospect  the  starting  point  U  not  clear. 

A  substantial  ntmiber  of  Uwyers,  Judges 
and  scholars  believe  that  when  the  Supreme 
Court  found  itself  traveling  down  the  road 
of  codifying  detailed  rights  and  procedures 
under  the  BUl  of  RlghU  perhaps  that  was 
a  good  time  to  pause.  Such  a  pause  was  urged, 
not  only  by  the  Court's  dissenters,  but  by  re- 
sponsible voices.  Including  Judges  Lumbard 
and  Friendly  of  the  Second  Circuit,  Justice 
Walter  Schaefer  of  the  Illlnola  Supreme 
Court,  and  Dean  (now  Solicitor  Oeneral) 
Orlswold.  among  others.  I  have  said  for  nve 
years  or  more  what  I  say  to  you  now.  In  such 
a  p«yse  the  Cotirt  would  have  done  well 
to  ponder  and  carefully  whether  it  was 
time  for  the  entire  subject  of  criminal  pro- 
cedural rules  to  be  submitted  to  a  Supreme 
Court  Advisory  Committee  so  that  this  re- 
markably efficient  procees  could  be  directed 
to  a  broad  scale  re-examlnatlon  of  all  the 
problems  which  the  Supreme  Court  was  con- 
cerned with,  Including  the  elusive  concepts 
and  problems  of  eyewftness  Identification  at 
police  lineup  procedures,  to  mention  but  one 
example  on  which  Judgee  generally  have 
little  or  no  first  hand  knowledge  or 
experience. 

A  OAMonous,  MiacHtKvotrs  wxakkxss 
There  Is  a  dangerous  and  even  mischievous 
weaknees  In  making  or  revising  sweeping 
general  rulee  of  procedure  and  evidence  on  a 
case-by-case  basis.  The  axiom  of  lawyers  that 
"hard  casee  make  bad  law,"  applies  and  by 
the  very  nature  of  the  review  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Supreme  Court  the  cases  It  decides  to 
review  are  usually  "hard"  cases  dOd  not  the 
ordinary  or  usual  kind  of  case.  The  Courfa 
limited  time  often  requlree  that  the  "easy" 
cases  be  left  to  others.  The  state  casee  which 
come  to  the  Court  give  them  less  choice, 
especially  in  a  period  of  escalating  constitu- 
tional concepts,  but  essentially  the  Supreme 
Court  Is  Its  own  "traffic  manager." 

Theee  "hard"  cases  usually  come  to  the 
Court  on  the  narrow  record  of  but  one  case 
which  frequently  presents  emotionally  ap- 
pealing situations  that  I  confuse  and  blur 
the  bedrock  consequences  of  a  broad  holding. 
With  deference.  I  suggest  that  these  cases 
are  not  always  briefed  and  argued  by  men 
qualified  by  experience  to  present  a  case  of 
great  magnitude  and  consequence.  Indeed, 
members  of  the  Court  have  been  heard  to 
complain  about  the  Inadequacy  of  presenta- 
tion. When  the  presentation  for  the  accused 
Is  Inadequate  the  mechanism  of  a  brief  from 
a  frlend-of-the-court  Is  used.  The  Supreme 
Court  cannot  tmpoee  a  frlend-of-the-court  on 
the  State  as  an  AppeUee  and  this  Is  where 
the  States  have  been  weak. 

In  short,  the  narrow  record  of  the  particu- 
lar case,  the  appealing  aspects  of  the  "hard" 
case,  and  the  presentation  by  Inadequate 
briefs  and  arguments  from  lawyers  vrho 
never  before,  and  perhaps  never  again,  will 
see  the  hallowed  chambers  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  all  combine  to  have  a  large  Issue  de- 
cided without  the  careful,  painstaking,  delib- 
erative processes  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
Advisory  Committees  which  I  have  already 
described. 

Justice  White,  dissenting  In  United  States 
r.  Wade,  which  eatabllabed  new  mies  for  po- 
lice lineups,  said: 

"The  Court  asaumaa  a  narrower  evil  as 
the  basis  for  Its  rule — improper  police  sug- 
geetlon  which  contributes  to  erroneotis  Iden- 
tifications. The  Court  apparently  belleres 
that  improper  poUoe  procedures  are  ao  wlde- 
apraad  that  a  broad  prophyUotlo  rule  must 
ba  laid  domi.  rtqulrlng  the  praaanos  at  coun- 


••1  at  aU  pra-trlal  Idanttfleatlona.  In  order  to 
detaet  raeuirlng  Inatanoaa  d  poUca  ralacon- 
dtwt.  I  do  not  sbara  this  parraaltra  distrust 
of  aU  ottelal  Uiraatlgatlona.  Hon*  ot  the 
matarlals  tba  Ooort  rallaa  upon  rapporta  It. 
Oartatnly.  I  would  bow  to  aoUd  fMt.  but  the 
Ooort  quits  obrloualy  doaa  not  bava  bafore 
It  any  rellabla,  comprabanalTa  aanray  of 
currant  poUea  praotloaa  on  wbleb  to  base 
Its  new  rule.  natU  It  doaa.  the  Court  should 
avoid  eseludlag  ralarant  evidence  from  state 
crlmtoal  trlaJs." 

jQsttoa  Black  was  even  aharpar  with  tba 
At*  majority  Jxtatteaa;  be  aald  In  hU  dls- 
aant: 

even  U  thU  Court  baa  power  to  ea- 

tebUata  auch  a  rule  of  evidence,  I  think  the 
rule  faabloned  by  the  Court  Is  unsound.  The 
"tainted  fruit"  datarmlnatlon  required  by  the 
Court  involvea  more  than  conaldarable  dif- 
ficulty. I  think  It  U  practically  liiq>oaslble. 
How  la  a  wltnaaa  capable  of  probing  the  re- 
oaaaea  of  his  mind  to  draw  a  aharp  Una  be- 
tween a  courtroom  Identlflcatlon  due  ex- 
clusively to  an  earlier  lineup  and  a  court- 
room Identification  due  to  memory  not  based 
on  the  lineup?" 

The  careful  study  proceasea  of  an  Advisory 
Committee  In  rulemaking  would  have  ex- 
plored all  theee  avenues,  sifted  out  the  facts, 
and  worked  out  a  reconciliation  and  accom- 
modation of  the  differing  points  of  view. 
More  than  that,  such  a  Committee  would  re- 
fuse to  act  unless  It  had  the  "solid  fact"  basis 
Justice  White  and  three  other  Justices  re- 
ferred to  Instead  of  the  Individual  apecula- 
tlon  of  five  JusUoes  who  may  never  have 
witnessed  a  lineup  In  a  police  station. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  briefs  In 
the  Miranda  caae  filed  by  39  States  and  the 
National  District  Attorneys'  Association 
strongly  urged  the  Supreme  Court  not  to  re- 
solve great  lasuee  on  a  narrow  record  of  a  few 
casee  without  the  broad  study  which  char- 
acterised the  development  of  the  Federal 
Rulea  of  Criminal  Proceduiv. 

The  Supreme  Court  brushed  this  off,  say- 
ing: "Where  rights  secured  by  the  Constitu- 
tion are  Involved,  there  can  be  no  rulemak- 
ing or  legislation  which  would  abrogate 
them." 

AU  of  us  would  agree  that  the  SunHme 
Court  should  not  let  Advisory  CommilEees 
or  Congress  "abrogate"  any  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution, but  I  respectfully  point  out  that 
four  members  of  the  Court  disagreed  with 
the  five  and  that  tat  nearly  200  years  the 
"constitutional  rights"  which  emerged  from 
some  of  these  cases  were  not  seen  by  any- 
one. I  hasten  to  add  that  no  Court  should 
ever  be  precluded  from  recognising  a  con- 
stitutional right  previously  overlooked,  but 
the  Supreme  Court's  historic  reluctance  to 
"reach"  for  constitutional  issues  might  well 
have  led  to  allowing  the  rule-making  proc- 
ess to  function  first  as  It  has  so  admirably 
m  the  past  before  resolving  a  constitutional 
point. 

LKAonsHn*  sBotTLo  coMx  raoM  THX  cotrar 
Leadership  In  Improving  the  administra- 
tion of  Justice  should,  of  course,  come  from 
the  Supreme  Court  and  imder  the  statutory 
procedure  It  Is  not  bound  by  what  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  finally  submits  any  more 
than  It  gives  advance  constitutional  approval 
by  adopting  a  set  of  rules.  But  for  the 
Ufe  of  me.  I  cannot  see  why  the  Supreme 
Court  should  assume  this  enormous  task 
slnglehanded  and  Ignore  the  thousands  of 
lawyers,  Judges  and  professors  and  such  help- 
ful groups  as  the  ALI  and  others. 

Members  of  the  Supreme  Court  have  been 
known  to  express  regret  and  even  annoy- 
ance from  time  to  time  at  the  lack  of  sup- 
port for  the  Court's  holdings  from  the  legal 
profession  and  the  Judiciary.  But  that  should 
not  be  surprising  when  valid  arguments  have 
been  responsibly  advanced  by  four  Justices 
In  dissent  urging  the  Court  to  go  slowly  and 
seek  more  reliable  empirical  data  on  the  Issue 
at  hand  and  this  Is  met  by  a  lofty  comment 
that  on  constitutional  doctrine  the  Court 
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"does  not  conduct  a  poll."  With  four  Jua- 
tlcea  and  a  large  segment  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession protesting  that  no  constitutional 
doctrine  Is  Involved  In  the  particular  case, 
the  five  should  not  expect  that  their  arch 
comment  about  polls  dlspoees  of  the  matter. 
A  possible  explanation  for  wldeepread  lack 
of  support  for  some  of  the  Court's  holdings 
lies  m  the  homely  reality  that  the  legal  pro- 
fession would  like  to  be  m  on  the  takeoff — 
perhaps  via  the  statutory  rule-making  proc- 
ess— If  they  are  to  be  of  help  In  explaining 
landing  which  shake  up  the  passengers. 

You  will  recall  that  In  Untted  States  v. 
Wade,  Justice  Black,  speaking  In  dissent, 
said  somewhat  acidly : 

"/  ?iae«  never  been  able  to  svbscrfbe  to 
the  dofftna  that  the  Due  Process  Clause  em- 
powers this  Court  to  declare  any  law,  in- 
cluding a  rule  of  evidence,  unconstitutional 
which  it  believes  is  contrary  to  tradition, 
decency,  fundamental  justice,  or  any  of  the 
other  wide-meaning  words  used  by  judges  to 
claim  power  under  the  Due  Process 
Clause.  *  *  *  /  have  an  abiding  idea  that  if 
the  Kramers  had  wanted  to  let  judges  write 
the  Constitution  on  any  such  day-to-day 
beliefs  of  theirs,  they  leould  have  said  so 
instead  of  so  carefully  defining  their  grants 
and  prohibitions  tn  a  written  constitution. 
With  no  more  authority  than  the  Due  Proc- 
ess Clause  I  am  wholly  unuHlling  to  tell  the 
state  or  federal  courts  that  the  United 
States  Constitution  forbids  them  to  allow 
courtroom  identification  without  the  pros- 
ecution's first  proving  that  the  identifica- 
tion does  not  rest  in  whole  or  in  part  on  an 
illegal  lineup.  Should  I  do  so,  I  would  feel 
that  we  are  deciding  what  the  Constitution 
is,  not  from  what  it  says,  but  from  what  we 
think  it  v>ould  have  been  wise  for  the  Fram- 
ers  to  put  in  it.  That  to  me  would  be  'ju- 
dicial activism'  at  its  u)orst.  I  toould  leave 
the  States  and  Federal  Government  free  to 
decide  their  own  rules  of  evidence.  That,  I 
believe,  is  their  constitutional  prerogative." 

Justice  Black  was  addressing  himself  to 
the  merlto  of  what  the  Court  was  doing, 
whereas  I  am  concerned  with  the  procedure. 
But  If  his  view  has  validity  on  the  merits, 
surely  It  supports  my  thesis  that  the  statu- 
tory rule-making  process  Is  better  adapted 
to  the  Court's  objective  than  trying  to  em- 
balm a  detailed  rule  In  the  Constitution 
under  the  Sixth  Amendment  right  to  coun- 
sel clause  and  without  retroactive  effect. 

Some  people  think  the  word  "consensus" 
has  become  a  "bad"  word,  but  I  for  one  do 
not.  It  Is  only  by  developing  a  consensus  that 
any  of  the  great  Isaues  of  the  country  are  re- 
solved and  the  matter  of  crime  and  criminal 
law  Is  Indeed  one  of  the  great  Issues.  Grant- 
ing for  the  moment  the  power  as  distin- 
guished from  the  vrtsdom  of  drafting  a  de- 
taUed codification  of  rlghte  and  rules  of  evi- 
dence via  constitutional  Interpretation,  when 
these  rules  reach  uniformity  Into  every  pre- 
cinct station  and  sheriff's  office  In  every  town 
and  hamlet  In  a  nation  of  200  million  trou- 
bled and  anxious  people,  I  respectfully  sub- 
mit that  the  slower  rule-making  process 
would  be  more  likely  to  produce  a  consensus 
and  that  the  course  of  sound  Judicial  statee- 
manshlp  would  have  used  that  method. 
Among  other  things,  the  "sunburst"  doctrine 
of  discovery  of  constitutional  rights  which 
spring  Into  being  as  of  midnight  on  a  stated 
day  could  have  been  avoided. 

AN   ADVANTAGK 

There  Is.  of  course,  another  rather  obvious 
advantage  In  statutory  rule-making  proceeses 
which  Is  especially  relevant  In  a  period  when 
the  Federal  Judiciary,  and  the  Supreme  Court 
partlciilarly.  Is  under  attacks  which  renders 
a  great  many  people  confused  and  uncertain. 
The  advantage  lies  In  the  support  which  de- 
velops slowly  and  steadUy  as  the  rule-making 
process  unfolds,  involving  as  It  does  not  only 
the  Advisory  Committee  but  subcommittees, 
seminars  and  task  forces  which  Include  hun- 
dreds  of   lavryers.   Judges,   prosecutors   and 


scholars — the  entire  spectrum  of  the  legal 
profession  and  state  and  local  bar  associa- 
tions all  over  the  country.  As  the  process  Is 
enrlobed  by  the  Information  and  experience 
and  Ideas  which  these  participants  contrib- 
ute, a  maaelve  base  of  support  for  the  ulti- 
mate result  buUds  up.  This  msures  Ite  ac- 
ceptance and  gives  those  who  are  affected  a 
"lead"  ttone  to  make  adjustments  In  their 
habits  and  practices. 

There  Is  an  even  more  serious  flaw  In  con- 
stltutlonallzmg  details  of  procedure  and  evi- 
dence better  left  to  the  more  flexible  ma- 
chinery of  statutory  rule-making.  That  proc- 
ess, while  slow  and  cumbersome,  produces 
more  effective  guidelines  because  rules  can 
be  stated  more  simply  and  precisely  than  a 
Judicial  opinion.  Moreover,  rule-making 
leaves  open  the  door  for  change  and  adjust- 
ment to  the  realities  of  subsequent  experi- 
ence, whereas  altering  a  constitutional  ruling 
or  changing  a  constitutional  trend  caUs  for  a 
sharp  break  with  the  past.  The  more  recent 
the  rule  to  be  changed,  the  greater  the  blow 
to  stabUlty  of  constitutional  doctrine. 

Tet  we  must  recognize  that  the  constitu- 
tional concepts  "tacked  on"  In  these  dozen 
years  or  so  may  not  be  as  permanent  as  they 
appear  when  they  are  consistently  arrived  at 
by  the  margin  of  one  vote  with  four  Justices 
sharply  suggesting  that  the  cake  which  the 
Court  was  baking  did  not  have  all  the  essen- 
tial Ingredients  for  a  good  cake  and  that  It 
has  not  been  in  the  oven  long  enough.  To  par- 
aphrase one  of  the  felicitous  lines  of  Elisa- 
beth Barrett  Browning,  consequences  "so 
wrought  may  be  unwrought  so."  Thus,  the 
constitutional  result  so  wrought  against  the 
protest  of  four,  may  be  "unwrought"  by  so 
simple  a  happening  as  the  advent  of  one  of 
two  new  Justices.  Whatever  one's  view  of  the 
merits  of  any  particular  ruling  so  cast  aside, 
this  Is  a  highly  unsatisfactory  method  of  Im- 
proving criminal  Justice.  Even  those  who  do 
not  admire  some  of  these  rulings  do  not  want 
to  see  constitutional  doctrine  rise  and  fall 
like  governments  under  the  Fovirth  Republic 
of  Prance. 

AMOTHER    CHAIXENGK    TO    THE    COOBT 

Another  challenge  has  been  made  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  almost  undlgnlfled  baste  to 
clothe  detaUed  rules  of  evidence  and  police 
station  procedure  In  the  garb  of  constitu- 
tional doctrine.  That  mechanism  may  seem 
to  render  the  rule  beyond  the  reach  of  Con- 
gressional modification,  but  It  has  a  melan- 
choly tendency  to  depreciate  the  standing  of 
constitutional  doctrine  even  In  the  eyes  of 
those  who  fully  approve  the  end  result 
reached.  Constitutional  doctrine  in  criminal 
Justice  ought  to  be  a  steady  line  on  the  graph 
of  history,  always  upward,  avoiding  peaks 
and  valleys.  Looking  back  over  the  past  dozen 
years  one  Is  left  to  wonder  what  has  become 
of  the  Court's  firm  policy  never  to  decide  a 
case  on  a  constitutional  ground  If  any  oth« 
plausible  ground  was  avaUable. 

The  doctrine  of  Judicial  supremacy  Is 
firmly  established  In  this  country,  but  we 
have  never  accepted  a  concept  of  Judicial  in- 
falUbUlty.  Herein  lies  much  that  would  sug- 
gest cogent  reasons  for  a  belief  that  several 
hundred  weU-tralned  and  sophisticated  legal 
minds  functioning  within  the  rule-making 
process  free  from  the  pressures  of  an  appeal- 
ing case  might  well  do  a  more  comprehen- 
sive Job  of  drafting  a  workable  set  of  rules 
than  nine  extraordlnarUy  busy  men  with  no 
more  than  a  short  time  to  devote  to  any  one 
case,  and  without  the  fact-finding  facilities 
and  staffs  of  an  Advisory  Committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Nowhere  Is  this  more  In  evidence  than  in 
the  oases  dealing  with  the  elusive  and  diffi- 
cult problems  of  eyewitness  Identifications. 
The  role  of  the  lawyer  Is  lU-deflned  and 
pregnant  with  queetlons  of  conflict  of  Inter- 
est. The  lawyer  goes  to  the  lineup  In  the  par- 
tisan role  of  an  advocate  but  may  be  oaUed 
upon  to  be  a  monitor  and  benoe  a  potential 


witness,  a  role  that  wlU  require  him  to  aban- 
don his  advocate  assignment.  If  he  does  this, 
wlU  It  not  be  said  that  he  Is  somewhat  a 
"tainted"  witness  because  he  began  as  a  par- 
tisan advocate?  One  Instance  has  already  oc- 
curred m  which  the  lawyer  hastily  called  to 
the  police  station  advised  his  client  to  He 
face  down  and  refxise  to  cooperate  with  the 
poUce.  The  poUce  then  had  all  the  persons 
In  the  lineup  lie  In  the  same  poeture  to  be 
viewed  by  the  witnesses,  and  one  can  see  the 
confusion  engendered  by  having  the  wit- 
nesses stepping  gingerly  among  the  proetrate 
bodies  in  the  lineup.  WUl  this  become  a  new 
legal  form — the  lie-down  lineup!  If  the  wit- 
nesses observe  all  this  confusion,  and  see 
which  person  Is  causing  It.  as  they  might, 
which  side  has  tainted  the  process  of  Identi- 
fication with  prejudice? 

GETTING    aULES    IN    THE    STATES 

It  U  correct  that  the  rulemaking  procedure 
under  the  Federal  system  provides  no  auto- 
matic means  for  making  the  rules  applicable 
to  the  State.  But  that  Is  by  no  means  a  dis- 
positive objection.  We  must  remember  that 
once  the  soundness  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
ClvU  Procedure  were  seen,  many  States  fol- 
lowed the  leadership  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  adopted  comparable  rules  of  civil  proce- 
dure for  the  States,  In  some  cases  almost  a 
"Chinese"  copy  of  the  Federal  Rules.  Laying 
aside  Justice  Black's  cogent  arguments  that 
procedure  should  be  left  to  the  States,  the 
record  shows  that  no  real  leadership  has  ever 
been  exerted  to  persuade  the  States  to  adopt 
more  enlightened  and  efficient  criminal  rules 
comparable  to  the  1944  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedvires. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  that  In  adopt- 
ing a  rule  proposed  by  an  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, the  Supreme  Court  does  not  pre- 
judge Ite  constltutionaUty.  There  of  course, 
is  always  a  process  of  Interpretation,  but  1 
hardly  need  to  offer  evidence  that  constru- 
ing and  applying  detailed  rules,  carefully 
worked  out  gives  far  fewer  problems  to  trial 
courte,  proeecutors,  defense  counsel  and  po- 
lice than  applying  nuances  of  many  of  the 
new  case-made  rules  of  proced\ire. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  tended  to  feel  It 
could  lay  down  broad  objecttves  In  these 
sensitive  areas  of  Interrogation  and  Identi- 
fication and  leave  It  for  others  to  work  out 
the  details.  But  these  are  crucial  details 
which  should  have  been  worked  out  In  ad- 
vance as  four  Justices  so  sharply  pointed 
out  and  Indeed  It  Is  clear  to  many  quaUfled 
persons  that,  had  these  problems  and  all 
their  ramifications  been  thought  through, 
other  and  different  solutions  might  have 
been  found  acceptable  to  all  members  of  the 
Court. 

For  three  years,  now,  the  American  Bar 
Association  has  been  engaged  In  what  may 
be  one  of  the  meet  comprehensive  and  sig- 
nificant studies  made  of  the  administration 
of  criminal  Justice  In  America.  It  Is  the 
Project  on  Minimum  Standards  of  Criminal 
Justice,  which  has  occupied  a  vast  amount 
of  the  time  of  80  lawyers.  Judges  and  law 
professors  who  make  up  the  six  Advisory 
Committees  and  the  Special  Committee 
which  guides  the  whole  project.  Using 
methods  somewhat  like  those  which  evolved 
the  Federal  Rules  of  ClvU  Procediire  and  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  and 
lately  the  Federal  Rules  of  AppeUate  Pro- 
cedure, thU  Committee  has  published  nine 
Reports  which  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  has  approved.  Six 
or  seven  additional  Reports  wUl  issue. 

Probably  no  one  will  agree  with  everything 
In  aU  of  these  Reporte,  for  they  cover  the 
entire  range  of  administration  of  criminal 
Justice  from  arrest  to  ultimate  confinement, 
when  that  occurs.  Whether  one  agrees  or 
not  with  aU  that  Is  said,  these  Reports  con- 
tain a  rich  treasure  of  raw  material  which 
«»AT>  help  any  court  or  legislature  in  making 
rulee  or  codea  of  criminal  procedure.  They 
will  be  made  available  to  you.  Material  such 
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ac  thla  and  the  long  ezyerienee  under  the 
CItU  and  Crtmlnai  TMeral  Rulee  give  tbe 
State*  a  vaat  storahouee  of  material  irlilcb 
baa  been  tested.  Tou  will  not  need  to  plow 
bard  ground  to  develop  a  aoiind  set  of  rulee 
In  OtUo  but  can  draw  on  all  that  has  gone 
befora. 

CLASmCATIOIf    IS    IimBATIVX 

The  matter  of  clarifying  tbe  whole  range 
of  Rulee  of  Criminal  Procedtire,  Including 
tbe  new  rules  and  procedures  developed  by 
tbe  Supreme  Court  In  various  opinions.  Is 
Imperative.  It  seems  clear  now,  with  tbe 
benefit  of  bind  sight,  that  many  of  tbe 
problems  sought  to  be  solved  by  tbe  con- 
trorerslal  holdings  of  tbe  Supreme  Court  on 
criminal  procedure  and  evidence  over  the 
past  doaen  years,  would  bave  better  been 
submitted  to  an  Advisory  Committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Supreme  Court  (under  Title 
18.  Section  3771).  But  that  U  In  the  past 
and  It  Is  more  Important  to  look  ahead.  It 
Is  ten  years  since  the  Mallory  oate,  yet  the 
guidelines  of  that  subject  are  sttll  neither 
clear  nor  comprehensive.  And  the  courts 
have  not  begun  to  come  to  grips  with  all  the 
problems  which  will  flow  from  the  very  re- 
cent lineup  and  Identification  holdings. 

As  to  the  Federal  Rules.  I  submit  that 
either,  by  creation  of  a  new  Advisory  Com- 
mitter jv  by  enlarging  studies  now  being 
carried  on,  tbe  whole  area  of  criminal  proce- 
dure and  all  the  problems  touched  upon  In 
the  holdings  on  Interrogation,  preliminary 
hearings,  police  line-ups.  eyewitness  identi- 
fication, for  example,  be  committed  to  re- 
examination and  re- appraisal.  By  this  proce- 
dure we  can  clear  the  air.  clarify  the  ground 
rules,  and  get  In  with  Society's  basic  respon- 
sibility of  protecting  an  ordered  liberty  as 
well  as  protecting  the  rights  of  accused  per- 
sons. We  must  do  the  best  we  can  with  the 
cases  which  arise  under  rules  already  laid 
down.  On  these  there  can.  of  course,  be  no 
moratorlimi.  We  should  look  back  only  as  It 
contributes  to  visibility  on  the  problems 
ahead. 

Now  as  you  look  ahead  I  am  sure  that  un- 
der the  leadership  of  your  great  Chief  Justice. 
Klngsley  Taft.  you  wlU  write  a  bright  chapter 
In  the  history  of  Ohio  law. 
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RucAKKs  o»  How.  WaaaxN  E.  Buscn.  Jxtdob, 
U.S.  Couar  or  Appxai.s,  Washingtok.  D.C, 
AT  RiPON  Coixxcx.  Mat  21,  1967 
A  century  ago  plus  one  year,  when  this  col- 
lege was  born,  the  country  was  confronted 
with  many  agonizing  problems.  Then  as  now 
the  nation  had  recently  experienced  the  great 
national  trauma  of  the  assassination  of  its 
President.  Then  as  now  the  nation  was  strug- 
gling to  fulfill  to  the  Negro  minority  the 
promises  of  the  Declaration  and  the  Consti- 
tution. Then  as  now  war  occupied  the  minds 
of  the  people  and  the  leaders,  but  happUy  by 
18M,  the  shooting  had  stopped,  and  they  were 
trying  to  bind  up  the  wounds. 

The  people  who  lived  In  that  period,  the 
people  who  launched  this  Institution  wo-e 
hopeful,  and  optimistic  with  a  characteristic 
Mld-westem  confidence  In  their  ability  to 
meet  and  solve  all  problems. 

Today,  a  century  later,  our  people  are  not 
so  optimistic  or  so  confident,  but  I  suspect 
that  you,  the  members  of  this  class,  being 
young  and  hopeful,  are  not  apprehensive  or 
shaken  by  the  debris  of  unsolved  problems  or 
the  challenge  of  the  new  ones.  It  Is  good  you 
have  this  buoyancy  and  optimism  for  you  will 
need  It  In  the  years  ahead. 

We  could  well  discuss  today  War  and  Peace, 
Poverty  and  Affluence,  the  breakdown  of  the 
home,  the  declining  influence  of  the  church, 
the  disintegration  of  cities,  or  any  one  of 
dozens  of  similar  problems  which  lie  on  your 
doorstep  All  of  these  problems  and  mwe  will 
compete  for  your  attention  In  the  final  third 
of  this  20th  Century. 

I  will  limit  myself  to  one  problem,  but  It 
U  one  which.  Uke  war,  will  affect  every  Amer- 
ican and  hang  over  every  home  and  lurk  at 


every  dark  comer.  It  Is  tbe  problem  which  wa 
might  call  Crime  and  Punishment — the  prob- 
lem of  those  persons  who  cannot  seem  to  ad- 
Just  to  an  orderly  life  pattern  of  study,  work, 
family  ties,  and  responsible  cltlzeiuhtp.  but 
Instead,  turn  to  crime  Perhaps  this  Is  not  a 
conventional  Commencement  subject,  but 
these  are  not  ordinary  times  and  people  are 
not  being  entirely  conventional  these  days. 

Society's  problem  with  those  who  will  not 
obey  law  has  never  loomed  so  large  In  our 
naUonal  life  as  It  does  today.  People  murder 
others  In  this  country  at  the  rate  of  more 
than  one  for  every  hour  of  the  day.  There  are 
more  than  140  crimes  of  theft  every  hour;  as- 
sault and  violence  and  rape  grow  comparably. 
The  murder  rate  U  10,000  human  Uvea  a  year, 
which  Is  higher  than  the  death  rate  In  our 
current  nUUUrj  operations  in  Viet  Nam 
which  Inspire  such  emotional  and  violent 
public  demonstrations.  And  thi  growth  rate 
of  crime  is  now  far  greater  than  the  growth 
In  our  population. 

Perhaps  the  most  alarming  thing  ^  tbe 
large  amount  of  crime  committed  by  persons 
under  age  20,  which  suggesu  that  homes, 
parents,  schools,  churches  and  communities 
have  somewhere  failed.  Even  worse  Is  the  fact 
that  the  highest  rate  of  repeaters — recidi- 
vists— Is  in  this  under  20  age  bracket.  Nearly 
60%  of  the  20  and  under  are  repeaters. 

In  1064,  for  the  first  time  In  our  national 
history,  the  subject  of  crime  became  an  Issue 
In  a  national  Presidential  campaign.  It  be- 
came an  Issue  because  a  vaat  number  of  peo- 
ple of  this  country  were  deeply  apprehensive 
about  the  security  of  their  homes,  their  chil- 
dren, their  possessions  and  their  personal 
safety  on  the  streets,  especially  In  large  dtles. 
This  led  President  Johnson  to  create  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
Administration  of  Justice  tinder  the  Chair- 
manship of  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  SUtes.  with  a  score  of  distinguished 
Americans  and  a  staff  of  highly  qualified  ex- 
perts. The  summary  of  crime  statistics  I  have 
Just  given  you  Is  drawn  from  the  recent  Re- 
port of  that  Commission. 

One  week  ago  I  attended  a  Conference  In 
Washington  to  which  the  President  had 
called  about  100  lawyers.  Judges  and  others 
concerned  with  law  enforcement,  to  consider 
ways  of  implementing  the  Crime  Conunls- 
slon's  Report.  In  spite  of  the  enormous 
burdens  he  carries,  the  President  came  to  the 
Conference  and,  among  other  things,  said 
that  next  after  the  war  In  Viet  Nam,  the 
problems  of  law  enforcement  ranked  highest. 
We  often  hear  the  claim  that  the  break- 
down of  law  and  order  Is  due  to  thla  decision 
or  that  decision  of  some  court — most  often 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  It  would  be  good  If 
things  were  that  simple,  for  If  the  over- 
ruling of  one  or  two  opinions  would  solve  the 
problems  of  crime,  I  suspect  the  Supreme 
Court  would  be  willing  to  reconsider.  It  U 
no  aid  to  sensible  public  discourse  to  attrib- 
ute the  crime  problem  to  any  one  decision 
or  any  one  court. 

Unfortunately,  the  problems  and  their  so- 
lutions are  far  too  complex  to  be  resolved 
so  easily.  Let's  probe  Into  It. 

Our  whole  history  as  a  nation  reflects  a 
fear  of  the  power  of  Government  and  a  great 
concern  for  Individual  liberty,  and  these  feel- 
ings led  to  place  many  protections  around 
persons  accused  of  crime.  This  has  resulted 
In  the  development  of  a  system  of  criminal 
Justice  In  which  It  Is  often  very  dlfllcult  to 
convict  even  those  who  are  plainly  guilty. 
You  know  that  this  was  a  response  to  the 
abuses  which  people  had  suffered  from  tbe 
absolutist  attitudes  of  rulers  In  Europe  and 
In  England  In  the  18th  and  17th  Centuries. 
During  the  middle  of  thla  century— that  Is 
from  about  1933  to  1966— We  have  witnessed 
more  profound  changes  In  the  law  of  criminal 
Justice  than  at  any  other  period  In  our  his- 
tory. In  addition  to  court  decisions,  there 
have  been  many  legislative  enactments  In 
both  Congress  and  SUte  Legislatures  which 
have  enlarged   the   protections  of  a  person 


who  Is  accused  of  crime.  No  nation  on  earth 
goes  to  such  lengths  or  takes  such  pains  to 
provide  safeguards  as  we  do  once  an  accused 
person  U  called  before  the  bar  of  Justice  and 
until  his  case  Is  completed. 

But  governments  exist  chiefly  to  foster 
tbe  rights  and  InteresU  of  lU  citizens — to 
I»otect  their  homes  and  property,  their  per- 
sons and  their  lives.  If  a  government  falls  In 
this  basic  duty  It  Is  not  redeemed  by  pro- 
viding even  the  most  perfect  system  for  the 
protection  of  the  rights  of  Defendants  In 
the  criminal  courts.  It  Is  a  tnilsm  of  politi- 
cal philosophy  rooted  In  history  that  nations 
and  societies  often  perish  from  an  excess  of 
their  own  basic  principle.  In  the  vernacular 
of  ordinary  people,  we  have  expressed  thla 
by  saying,  "Too  much  of  a  good  thing  is  not 
good." 

We  know  th&t  a  nation  or  a  community 
which  has  no  rules  and  no  laws  Is  not  a 
society  but  an  anarohy  In  which  no  rights, 
either  Individual  or  collective,  can  survive.  A 
people  who  go  to  the  other  extreme  and 
place  unUmlted  power  In  Government  find 
themselves  In  a  police  state,  where  no  rights 
can  survive. 

Our  system  of  criminal  Jiutlce,  like  our 
entire  political  structure  was  based  on  the 
Idea  of  striking  a  fair  balance  between  the 
needs  of  society — we  tried  to  establish  order 
while  protecting  liberty.  It  Is  from  this  we 
derive  the  description  of  the  American  sys- 
tem as  one  of  ordered  liberty.  To  maintain 
this  ordered  liberty  we  must  maintain  a 
reasonable  balance  between  the  collective 
need  and  the  Individual  right,  and  this  re- 
quires periodic  examination  of  the  balanc- 
ing process  as  an  engineer  checks  the  pres- 
sure gauges  on  his  boilers. 

What  are  the  dominant  characteristics  of 
our  system  of  criminal  Justice  today?  First, 
It  Is  a  system  In  which  there  are  many 
checks  and  reviews  of  the  acts  and  decisions 
of  any  one  person  or  tribunal.  Second  It  Is 
a  system  which  reduces  to  a  minimum  the 
risk  that  we  will  convict  an  Innocent  person. 
Third,  It  Is  a  system  which  provides  the  ut- 
most respect  for  the  dignity  of  the  human 
personality  without  regard  to  the  gravity  of 
the  crime  charged.  There  are  exceptions  to 
these  generalities  In  some  States  and  In 
some  courts,  but  I  think  this  Is  a  fair  ap- 
praisal of  the  plus  side  of  our  system  of 
criminal  Justice. 

What  are  some  of  the  negative  aspects  of 
our  system? 

1.  Our  criminal  trials  are  delayed  longer 
after  arrest  than  In  almost  any  other 
system. 

2.  Our  criminal  trials  extend  over  a  greater 
number  of  days  or  weeks  than  In  almost  any 
other  system. 

3.  Accused  persons  are  afforded  more  ap- 
peals and  re-trlals  than  under  any  other 
system. 

4.  We  afford  the  accused  more  procedural 
protections,  such  as  the  exclusion  and  sup- 
pression of  evidence  and  the  dismissal  of 
cases  for  Irregularities  In  the  arrests  or 
searches,  than  under  any  other  system. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  development 
In  the  law  which  Is  highly  desirable,  stand- 
ing alone,  interacts  with  an  equally  desirable 
Improve^ient  and  produces  a  result  which  is 
largely  or  even  totally  lacking  In  social 
utility.  Let  me  give  one  example:  the  baU 
reforms  of  recent  years  were  long  overdue 
and  helped  to  give  meaning  to  the  constltu- 
tloiuU  provisions  on  ball;  similarly  any  de- 
cisions and  statutes  assuring  a  lawyer  to 
every  person  charged  with  serious  crime, 
were  long  overdue.  Now  look  at  the  Inter- 
action: every  person  charged  has  a  lawyer 
8upplle<l  to  him  and  at  the  same  time  he 
haa  enlarged  rights  to  be  released  without 
posting  a  conventional  ball  bond. 

We  can  now  see  that  In  a  great  many 
cases,  no  matter  how  strong  the  evidence 
against  him,  or  how  desirable  the  long  range 
value  of  a  guilty  plea  and  the  benefits  of 
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reduced  charges  and  more  moderate  sentenc- 
ing, the  two  -good  •  things— baU  reform  and 
free  defense— Interact  to  discourage  a  guUty 
plea  because  the  "Jail  house  grapevine'  tells 
the  accused  that  the  thing  to  do  U  enter  a 
not    guilty    plea,    demand    release   without 
bond,  and  then  use  every  device  of  pretrall 
motions,   demands   for   a   new   lawyer,   and 
whatnot  to  delay  the  moment  of  truth  of 
the  trial  day.  This  means  up  to  two  years' 
freedom  during  which  witnesses  might  die. 
or   move,   or  forget   detalU   while   the   case 
drags  on  the  calendar  and  consumes  untold 
time  of  Judges,  lawyers  and  court  staffs  to 
process  motions  and  continuances.  This  Is 
one  of  the  large  factors  In  the  congestion  of 
the  criminal   dockets.  Here,  to  repeat,  two 
basically'  good   things   combine   to   produce 
a  result  never  Intended  and  wholly  lacking 
in  social  utility  or  any  meaningful  relation- 
ship to  the  proper  administration  of  criminal 
Justice,  in  short  an  excess  of  basic  principle. 
If  there  Is  a  general  Impression  that  the 
administration  of  Justice  Is  not  working,  one 
important  result  Is  that  the  deterrent  effect 
of  the  law  and  punishment  Is  Impaired  or 
lost.   If  people   generally— law  abiding  and 
lawless   alike— think   the   law  Is   Ineffective 
two  serloxis  Impacts  occur :  the  decent  people 
experience    a    suppressed    rage,    fnistratlon 
and  bitterness  and  the  others  feel  that  they 
can  "get  by"  with  anything. 

This  is  not  because  the  people — good  peo- 
ple or  bad  people— read  the  opinions  of  ap- 
pellate  courte.   Of   course   they   don't.   But 
they  read  about  and  hear  about  the  extraor- 
dinary   cases,    and    as    I    suggested,    they 
read  and  hear  most  about  the  failures  of 
■    the  law  as  In  the  Chessman  and  WlUle  Lee 
Stewart. type  of  cases   (which  ran  an  ago- 
nizing course  In  the  courts  for  10,  12  years) . 
Some  people,  have  scornfully  said  that  law- 
less people  never  read  appellate  court  opin- 
ions. Quite  true,  but  Is  the  real  Issue  whether 
people  read  the  opinions  or  Is  It  whether  the 
actions  of  courtt  which  are  widely  publicized 
have    an   effect    on    public    attitudes?    The 
celebrated  case  which  takes  5   to   10  years 
to  complete  Is  common  talk  In  the  best  clubs 
and  the  worst  ghettos.  If  lax  police  work  and 
lax   prosecution   will    Impair   the    deterrent 
effect  of  the  law.  repeated  reversals  and  mul- 
tiple trials  m  the  highly  publicized  cases  virlll 
likely  have  a  similar  effect.  The  existence  of 
"speed  traps"  and  the  knowledge  of  vigor- 
ously enforced  traffic  laws  will  make  us  all 
more    careful    drivers.    Many    people,    even 
though  not  all,  will  be  deterred  from  serious 
crimes  If  they  believe  that  Justice  Is  swift 
and  sure.  Today  no  one  thinks  that. 

Is  a  society  which  frequently  takes  5  to 
10  years  to  dispose  of  a  single  criminal  case 
entitled  to  call  Itself  an  "organized-"  so- 
ciety? Is  a  Judicial  system  which  consistently 
finds  It  necessary  to  try  a  criminal  case  3.  4, 

5  times  deserving  of  the  confidence  and  re- 
spect of  decent  people? 

These  are  the  negative  factors.  But  by 
that  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  any  one  of 
these  is  unreasonable  or  undesirable  in  and 
of  Itself.  It  Is  a  hard  fact,  however,  that  in 
the  present  state  of  law  there  are  more  and 
more  cases  in  which  a  defendant  is  tried  and 
re-tried  and  re-trled  again  so  that  the  trials 
and  appeals  may  extend  anywhere  from  2-3- 

6  and  occasionally  as  much  as  10  years. 
Many  people  tend  to  think  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  Justice  m  terms  of  the  criminal 
trial  alone  because  this  Is  the  part  of  the 
process  which  occurs  in  the  local  community, 
but  more  than  that  because  It  \§  charged 
with  the  human  element;  it  Is  exciting, 
colorful  and  dramatic.  This  is  why  the  movies 
and  TV  have  given  so  much  time  to  criminal 
trials. 

Bufr  this  is  not  the  whole  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  Justice.  The  total  process  is  a 
deadly  serious  business  that  begins  with  an 
arrest,  proceeds  through  a  trial,  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  judgment  and  a  sentence  to  a 


term  of  confinement  In  a  prison  or  other 
Institution.  The  administration  of  Justice  in 
any  civilized  country  must  embrace  the  Idea 
of  rehabilitation  of  the  guilty  person  as  well 
as  the  protection  of  society.  In  recent  years, 
we  have  been  trying  to  change  our  thinking 
in  order  to  de-emphasize  punishment  and 
emphasize  education  and  correction. 

I  have  suggested  that  o\ir  system  of  trials 
to  determine  guilt  Is  the  most  complicated, 
the  most  refined,  and  perhaps  the  most  ex- 
pensive in  the  world.  We  now  supply  a  lawyer 
for  any  person  who  is  without  means  and  it 
Is  the  lawyer's  duty  to  exercise  all  of  his 
skills  to  make  use  of  the  large  number  of 
protective  devices  available  to  every  de- 
fendant. But  where  do  we  stand  in  the  second 
stage  of  the  admlnUtration  of  criminal  Jus- 
tice— the  treatment  and  dUpositlon  of  those 
who  are  found  guilty?  We  can  gain  some  Ught 
by  a  comparison  of  our  entire  system  with 
the  countries  of  North  Europe. 

To  begin  with  we  find  that  in  Norway. 
Sweden,  Denmark  and  HoUand,  for  example, 
there  Is  much  less  crime  generally  than  in 
the  United  States.  In  Sweden,  with  a  million 
people,  there  are  about  20  murders  each  year, 
and  crimes  of  other  kinds  are  appreciably  at 
a  lower  rate  than  in  this  country.  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  with  about  800,000  population,  has 
160-170  murders  each  year. 

I  assume  that  no  one  will  take  Issue  with 
me  when  I  say  that  these  North  Europe  coun- 
tries  are  as  enlightened  as  the  United  States 
in  the  value  they  place  on  the  Individual  and 
on  human  dignity.  When  we  look  at  the  two 
stages    of    the    administration    of    criminal 
Justice  in  those  countri^.  we  find  some  in- 
teresting contrasts.  They  have  not  found  it 
necessary  to  establUh  a  system  of  procedure 
which  makes  a  criminal  trial  so  complex  or 
so  dlfllcult  or  so  long  drawn  out  as  in  this 
country.  They  do  not  employ  our  system  of 
12    men    and    women    as    Jurors.    GeneraUy 
speaking  their  criminal  trials  are  before  3 
professional   Judges.  They  do  not  consider 
It  necessary   to  use  a   device  like  our   6th 
Amendment  under  which  an  accused  person 
may  not  be  required  to  testify.  They  go  swift- 
ly  efllclently  and  directly  to  the  question  of 
whether  the  accused  Is  guilty.  By  our  stand- 
ards their  system  of  finding  the  facts  con- 
cerning guilt  or  innocence  U  almost  ruthless. 
In  those  systems  they  do  not  have  cases  like 
Chessman's  In  California  or  others  you  have 
read  about  where  the  accused  has  countless 
hearings  and  trials  and  re-trlals  and  reviews 
over  10  or  12  years.  In  these  long  drawn  out 
cases  everyone  loses  sight  of  the  factor  of 
eullt  and  even  the  most  guilty  convict  comes 
to    believe    the    press    releases   of   his    own 

Here'  in  our  comparison  we  encounter  an 
•interesting  paradox.  The  swift  and  efficient 
lustlce  m  North  Europe  Is  followed  by  a 
humane  and  compassionate  disposition  and 
treatment  of  the  offender.  The  whole  process 
from  the  moment  of  arrest  to  the  beginning 
of  sentence  is  free  from  the  kind  of  prolonged 
conflict  which  characterizes  our  administra- 
tion of  criminal  Justice  in  which  we  have 
glorified  and  Idealized  the  adversary  system 
with  its  clash  and  contest  of  advocates. 

I  recently  made  comparisons  of  specific 
cases  in  Holland.  Denmark  and  in  the  United 
States.  A  typical  case  in  Denmark,  for  ex- 
ample, is  disposed  of  in  about  six  weeks  and 
the  first  offender  Is  almost  always  placed 
on  probation  under  close  supervision  and 
free  to  return  to  a  gainful  occupation  and 
normal  family  life.  It  Is  not  unusual,  as  I 
have  said,  for  an  American  case  to  have  2  or 
3  trials  and  appeals  over  a  period  of  from 
3  to  6  years.  When  the  American  defendant 
is  finally  sentenced  after  this  prolonged  proc- 
ess, he  has  been  engaged  In  a  bitter  warfare 
with  Society  for  years. 

Even  after  the  American  is  committed  to 
a  prison  we  afford  him  almost  unlimited 
procedures  to  attack  his  conviction  or  seek 
reduction  of  his  sentence,  and  as  a  result 


American  courts  are  flooded  with  petitions 
from  prisoners  and  "the  warfare  continues. 
Under  our  system  the  "Jallbouse  lawyer"  has 
become  an  institution.  In  short,  while  the 
correction  system  struggles  to  help  the  man 
reconcile  his  confiict  vrtth  Society,  the  stat- 
utes and  Judicial  decisions  encourage  him 
to  continue  the  warfare. 

If  the  prisoner  U  like  most  human  beings 
hU  battle  with  authority  and  In  the  courts 
develops  a  complex  of  hostilities  long  before 
he  goes  to  prison.  These  hostilities  are  di- 
rected toward  the  police  who  caught  him, 
the  witnesses  who  accused  him,  the  District 
Attorney  who  prosecuted  him,  the  Jurors  who 
Judged  him,  and  the  Judge  who  sentenced 
him  and  finally,  even  the  free  pubUc  de- 
fender who  failed  to  win  his  case.  I  doubt 
that  any  defendant  can  conduct  even  pro- 
longed warfare  with  Society  and  not  have 
hU  hostilities  deepened  and  his  chance  ox 
rehablUtatlon  damaged  or  destroyed.  To  en- 
courage the  continuance  of  this  warfare  with 
society  after  he  reaches  the  prison  hardly 
seems  a  sound  part  of  rehabilitation,  nor  is 
It  likely  to  contribute  to  restoring  him  to 
good  citizenship. 

Let  me  pursue  our  paradox:  when  we  In 
America  have  lavished  3  or  5  or  even  10  years 
of  the  complex  and  refined  procedural  de- 
vices of  trials,  appeals,  hearings  and  reviews 
on  our  defendant,  our  acute  concern  seems 
to  exhibit  itself.  Having  found  the  accused 
guilty— as  80  to  90%  of  all  accused  persons 
are  found— we  seem  to  lose  our  collective 
interest  in  him.  In  all  but  a  few  States  we 
imprison  this  defendant  In  places  where  he 
will  be  a  poorer  human  being  when  he  comes 
out  than  when  he  went  In— a  person  with 
Uttle  or  no  concern  for  law  or  for  hU  fellow 
men  and  very  often  with  a  fixed  hatred  of 
all  authority  and  order,  and  he  is  mindlessly 
and  aggressively  determined  to  live  by  plun- 
dering and  looting. 

In  referring  to  the  North  Europe  countries. 
I  do  not  intend  to  suggest  that  they  have 
completely   solved   all   these   pt6blems,   but 
only  that  they  seem  to  deal  witti  them  more 
mtelUgently  and  less  emotionally.  They  do 
so  by   recognizing  that   for  the  most   part 
people  who  commit  crimes  are  out  of  adjust- 
ment with  society  and  that  confusion  and 
personality  problems  have  something  to  do 
with  thU.  They  do  not  find  that  any  useful 
social  purpose  Is  served  by  giving  him  2  or 
3  trials  and  2  or  3  appeals  and  drawing  out 
the  warfare   virtth   Society.   And  when  they 
finally  make  the  decision  to  deprive  a  guilty 
person  of  his  Uberty,  they  look  ahead  to  the 
day  when  he  will  be  free.  They  probe  deeply 
for  the  causes  of  hU  behavior  and  to  do  this 
they  place  behavior  scientists  in  the  prisons. 
We  do  this,  but  only  in  a  token  sense.  In  the 
Federal  Prison  System,  which  is  far  better 
than  most  of  the  States,  there  Is  a  ratio  of 
approximately  1  psychiatrist  or  psychologist 
for  each  1,500  inmates.  In  the  State  prisons 
the  ratio  of  psychiatrists  to  prisoners  Is  far 
less— as  Uttle  as  1  psychiatrist  for  each  5,000 
inmates;   some  States  iq  the  United  States 
have  none.  And  rememl)er,  we  are  talking 
about  maladjusted  people  confined  by  Soci- 
ety with  a  purpose  o^  heaUng  them. 

Yet  in  tiny  Denmark  the  ratio  U  roughly 
1  psychiatrist  for  each  100  prisoners  and  in 
the  maximum  security  prisons,  where  the 
dangerous  and  incorrigible  prisoners  are  con- 
fined, the  ratio  Is  1  psychiatrUt  for  each  50 
prisoners. 

The  vocational  and  educational  programs 
available  in  our  best  prisons  are  a  help,  but 
the  rate  of  return  of  prior  offenders  shows 
that  something  Is  not  working.  With  few 
exceptions  In  the  more  enUghtened  States 
the  basic  attitude  of  Legislatures  Is  that 
criminals  are  bad  people  who  do  not  deserve 
more  (Wisconsin  happens  to  be  among  the 
most  advanced  of  the  States  and  this  Is  not 
surprising  when  we  remember  that  most  of 
those  who  populate  thU  State  derive  from 
the  enlightened  countries  of  North  Europe.) 
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m  part  tlM  tarrlbto  prlc*  w  an  p«7li>f  la 
otma  U  bMkUM  w«  h«ve  t«D<]«(l— ooee  ttM 
drmm*  of  tb*  trial  Is  ov«r — to  rvfuxl  all 
CTlmlnala  a*  hunutn  rubbUh.  It  would  mak* 
mora  MOM,  from  a  coldly  logical  7l«wpotnt, 
to  put  all  thla  "rubbUh"  Into  a  raat  IndxMr- 
ator  than  auxiply  to  ator*  It  in  warabouMa 
for  a  period  of  time  only  to  have  moat  of 
the  subject  come  out  of  prlaon  and  return 
to  tbelr  old  ways.  Some  of  this  must  be  due 
to  our  failure  to  try — In  a  really  significant 
way — to  change  these  men  while  they  are 
caaaAned.  The  experience  of  Sweden,  Den- 
mark and  the  other  countries  I  mentioned 
suggests  two  things:  that  swift  determina- 
tion of  guilt  and  c<»nprehenalve  study  of  each 
human  being  Involved  and  extensive  rehabil- 
itation, education  and  training  may  be  the 
way.  This,  and  programs  to  identify  the  young 
offenders  at  a  stage  early  enough  to  change 
them,  offer  the  best  hope  anyone  has  sug- 
gested. 

In  all  of  these  countries  there  is  also  a 
more  wholesome  attitude  toward  the  prisoner 
after  he  Is  released.  The  churches  and  the 
OoTemment  cooperate  In  maintaining  what 
are  called  "after-care  societies"  which  hare 
existed  for  hundreds  of  years.  Through  these 
societies  each  released  prisoner  has  an  ex- 
perlenoad  and  friendly  counselor  and  advisor 
ta.  asslsVhlm  with  his  problems.  These  peo- 
ple are  volunteers  who  might  be  compared 
with  citizens  In  this  country  who  take  part 
In  the  VISTA  program  or  the  Big  Brother 
moTement. 

Now  you  will  perhaps  bs  asking  what  doss 
all  this  have  to  do  with  you.  Perhaps  only  a 
few  of  you  will  become  lawyers  or  Judges  or 
Congressmen.  But  that  Is  precisely  why  I  have 
tried  to  focus  your  minds  on  the  problem 
which  President  Johnson,  only  last  Saturday 
placed  second  to  ending  the  war  In  Viet  Nam. 
We  lawyers  and  Judges  someOmes  tend  to 
fall  in  love  with  procedures  and  techniques 
and  formalism.  But  as  war  Is  too  Important 
to  be  left  to  Generals,  Justice  Is  far  too  Im- 
portant to  be  left  exclusively  to  the  tech- 
nicians of  the  law. 

The  Imbalance  In  our  system  of  criminal 
Justice  must  be  corrected  so  that  we  give  at 
least  as  much  attention  to  the  Defendant 
after  he  Is  found  guilty  as  before.  We  must 
examine  Into  the  causes  and  consequences  of 
the  protracted  warfare  of  our  sytem  of  Justice 
fosters.  Whether  we  find  It  palatable  or  not. 
we  must  proceed,  even  In  the  face  of  bitter 
contrary  experiences  In  the  belief  that  every 
human  l>elng  has  a  spark  somewhere  hidden 
In  him  that  will  make  It  possible  for  redemp- 
tion and  rehabilitation  If  we  accept  the  Idea 
that  each  human,  however  bad.  Is  a  child  of 
Ood.  we  must  look  for  that  spark. 

Should  you  come  to  the  conclusion,  as  you 
watch  our  system  of  Justice  work,  that  we 
lawyers  have  built  up  a  process  that  is  Inade- 
quate or  archaic  or  which  Is  too  cumbersome 
or  too  complex,  or  if  you  think  we  have  car- 
ried our  basic  principle  too  far.  or  if  for  any 
reason  you  think  the  system  does  not  meet 
the  tests  of  social  utility  and  fair  fairness, 
you  have  a  remedy.  You  have  the  right  and 
the  ultimate  power  to  change  It.  Neither  the 
laws  nor  the  Constitution  are  too  sacred  to 
change — we  have  changed  the  Constitution 
many  times — and  the  decisions  of  Judges  are 
not  Holy  Writ.  These  things  are  a  means  to 
an  end,  not  an  end  In  themselves.  They  are 
tools  to  serve  you,  not  masters  to  enslave  you. 
Some  of  the  elders  may  wonder  whether 
the  next  generation,  whoee  activities  we  see 
portrayed  dally  In  unlUttertng  settings,  will 
be  concerned  with  these  problems.  I  think 
you  win.  I  reject  the  Idea  that  your  genera- 
tion as  a  whole  Is  the  Alienated  Generation: 
on  the  contrary,  there  Is  much  more  evidence 
that  you  are  the  Involved  Generation — one 
which  has  shown  a  unique  quality  which  has 
too  long  been  missing  In  American  life.  It  Is 
a  quality  which  leads  young  people  away  from 
getting  rich  In  advertising  agencies  and  banks 
and  brokers'  offices,  and  Into  work  with  hu- 


man balngs  tbrouffb  aganelss  Uks  the  Paace 
Corps  and  In  OoTammaat  sarrloe.  In  ttils 
unique  quality  Ues  the  bopa— Indeed  the  best 
hope — to  rellere  ths  dismal  plotura  I  have 
been  dlaeusslnf . 

This  missionary  asal  of  your  generation 
may  find  solutions. 


Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
tend to  vote  against  the  confirmation  of 
Warren  Burger  a^  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States.  I  do  not  ask  my  colleagues 
to  Join  with  me  in  this  opposition  since 
the  basis  for  it  Is  somewhat  personal  and 
political.  It  is  not  directly  related  to  his 
competence  as  a  lawyer  or  as  a  Judge. 
However,  in  confirming  appointees  to  the 
Supreme  Court  considerations  other 
than  technical  and  even  professional 
matters  of  the  law  are.  I  believe,  im- 
portant. 

In  1952  Mr.  Burger  was  a  most  active 
participant  in  the  campaign  against  me 
when  I  was  running  for  reelection.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  the  manner  in  which 
the  Issues  were  presented  to  the  people 
of  my  district  that  year,  first  of  all.  mis- 
represented my  position,  but  more  sig- 
nificantly than  that,  they  were  designed 
to  elicit  an  emotional  if  not  prejudiced 
response.  I  should  note  that  1952  was  the 
year  in  which  these  techniques  were  not 
limited  to  my  campaign,  but  were  rather 
generally  employed. 

Mr.  NEI^ON.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  make  a  brief  comment  on  the 
peiullng  nomination. 

First,  let  me  say  that  I  do  not  know 
Mr.  Burger  personally,  and  I  am  not 
familiar  with  his  Judicial  philosophy. 

"My  ofllce  advises  me  that  they  secured 
copies  of  the  hearings  this  past  Satur- 
day afternoon.  I  did  not  see  the  record 
of  the  hearing  until  an  hour  ago,  so  I 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  do  other 
Uian  to  glance  at  it  for  4  or  5  minutes 
before  coming  to  the  Chamber. 

I  recognize  the  right  of  the  President 
to  choose  his  nominees  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Senate,  and,  of  course,  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  the  Senate  to  eval- 
uate the  nomination  and  give  its  advice 
and  consent. 

My  regret  about  this  nomination  is 
that  it  is  for  the  high  office  of  Chief 
Justice,  and  most  Members  of  the  Senate 
have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  explore 
in  any  detail  the  position  or  credentials 
of  Mr.  Burger.  I  certainly  would  not,  of 
course,  question  a  President's  right  to 
appoint  somebody  to  the  Cabinet  or  the 
Court  who  had  a  political  philosophy 
different  from  mine.  I  do  not  think  that 
is  a  basis  of  valid  objection  unless  the 
position  of  the  person  involved  is.  in  my 
Judgment,  so  outrageous  that  as  a  matter 
of  conscience  I  could  not  support  him. 
That  is  not  the  case  here,  because  I 
am  not  familiar  with  the  nominee's 
background  qualifications. 

I  respect  the  viewpoint  of  a  number 
of  distinguished  Senators  and  lawyers 
around  the  country  who  strongly  en- 
dorse Mr.  Burger  as  Chief  Justice.  He 
may  very  well  be  one  of  the  most  quali- 
fied people  to  be  Chief  Justice.  I  do  not 
know. 

I  recognize  also,  as  everybody  here 
does,  that  the  President  makes  hundreds 
of  appointments  each  year,  including 
generals,  admirals,  members  of  the  Cabi- 
net, judges,  and  so  forth.  There  is  no  way 


for  an  individual  Senator  to  reach  an 
independent,      thoughtful      conclusion 
about  each  of  the  President's  appoint- 
ments. It  never  will  be  possible  to  do  so. 
Most  Members  of  the  Congress  on  any 
single   appointment  do  not  know   the 
nominee,  have  never  met  him,  and  have 
no  way  to  make  an  independent  Judg- 
ment.   Therefore,    under    our    system, 
which  I  think  is  the  best  system  anybody 
has  thought  of  thus  far,  we  rely  upon  the 
Judgment  and   the  care  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  selecting  the  nominee  for  an 
important  position.  We  rely  upon  the 
committee  system  to  conduct  hearings, 
reach  conclusions,  and  make  reconmien- 
datlons.  Overall.  I  think  it  is  a  good  sys- 
tem. The  judgment  of  the  committee 
this  time  might  be  the  same  as  my  judg- 
ment would  have  been  if  I  had  had  the 
opportunity  to  listen  to  the  testimony 
and  evaluate  it  and  see  all  of  the  in- 
formaUon   that   was  submitted   to   the 
committee.  I  did  not  have  that  opportu- 
nity. Therefore  I  had  hoped  that  we 
would  not  act  imtll  there  was  time  to  read 
the  hearing  record. 

In  the  case  of  Chief  Justice  Warren, 
he  was  nominated  In  September  and  con- 
firmed in  March,  so  that  a  period  of  5 
months  elapsed.  Recently  statements 
have  been  made  by  all  and  sundry  that 
there  would  be  a  very  careful  process  of 
evaluating  the  background  of  all  these 
appointees  very  carefully  because  of  the 
tragedy  of  the  last  nomination  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  be  Chief  Justice. 

I  might  say  to  the  Senate  that  if  I 
knew  then  what  the  public  knows  now,  I 
would  not  have  supported  President 
Johnson's  nomination  for  Chief  Justice. 
I  did  not  know  it  and  neither  did  any- 
body else  in  the  Senate. 

I  know  nothing  derogatory  of  Mr.  Bur- 
ger. I  wish  to  emphasize  that.  He  may 
very  well  be  the  finest  appointment  that 
could  be  made.  I  have  no  objection  to 
him  based  upon  any  knowledge  I  have 
about  his  viewpoints,  philosophically  or 
otherwise.  I  hope — and  it  seems  certain 
he  is  going  to  be  confirmed — that  he  will 
be  a  great  Chief  Justice.  I  have  consider- 
able respect  for  those  who  have  spoken 
on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  and  members 
of  the  bar  who  have  highly  praised  him 
for  his  qualifications  and  background. 

However,  while  it  is  impossible  for  any 
Senator  to  make  independent  personal 
evaluations  of  all  the  selections  for  ap- 
pointment to  high  office  the  President 
makes,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  at  least 
in  this  one  position,  and  perhaps  in  a 
half  dozen  or  so  other  positions,  but 
certainly  in  the  position  of  Chief  Justice, 
all  Members  should  have  enough  time 
to  make  a  very  careful  personal  inde- 
pendent evaluation.  That  is  within  the 
realm  of  practical  possibility  for  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  whereas  it  is  not  prac- 
tical for  all  nominations  made  by  the 
President.  Therefore,  as  I  said  previously, 
we  find  it  necessary  to  rely  on  a  system 
which  has  worked  very  well,  the  judg- 
ment of  the  President  himself  and  the 
members  of  the  committee. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
mentioned,  the  recommendation  was 
unanimous.  However,  in  this  position  I 
do  not  wish  to  rely  upon  the  sole  judg- 
ment of  the  President  and  this  commit- 
tee or  any  other  committee,  or  of  this 
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President  or  any  other  President.  I  was 
mistaken  the  last  time  the  issue  was  be- 
fore us. 

I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  va- 
lidity of  the  statement  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  this  morning  by  Mr.  Pearson  in 
which  he  stated: 

Burger's  arnftidng  discussion  at  the  Santa 
Barbara  Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic 
Institutions  at  which  Burger  blasted  the 
Fifth  Amendment,  cast  doubt  on  the  Jury 
system,  and  decried  the  presumption  of  In- 
nocence until  proved  guilty. 

I  know  there  is  nothing  here  in  quota- 
tions, I  know,  too,  having  participated 
in  conferences  in  which  a  transcript  is 
kept,  important  issues  of  all  kinds  are 
expressed,  viewpoints  are  expressed, 
doubts  raised,  to  make  a  challenge,  in 
order  to  get  a  debate  going.  I  have  done 
it  myself.  I  have  played  a  part  in  con- 
ferences as  the  devil's  advocate.  I  would 
hate  to  have  anyone  take  one  of  those 
quotations,  for  instance,  and  say  that 
they  must  mean  what  I  stand  for. 

I  would  not  Judge  anybody's  philoso- 
phy based  solely  on  challenges  and  issues 
one  might  raise,  for  instance,  at  the  Cen- 
ter for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Institu- 
tions  where  everybody   is  expected   to 
raise  all  of  the  tough  questions  he  can 
think  of.  However,  I  have  not  read  the 
transcript.  I   would   like  to   read   it.  I 
might  very  well  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  everything  Mr.  Burger  said  was  very 
thoughtful;  that  he  was  not  taking  a 
position  that  would  militate  against  my 
conscience.  I  might  very  well  come  to 
that  conclusion.  However,  I  have  not  had 
a  chance  to  read  the  transcript.  It  was 
only  called  to  my  attention  this  morning. 
Therefore.  I  want  to  make  known  that 
I  am  voting  against  oonflrmatton,  be- 
cause of  my  lack  of  knowledge  and  not 
because  of  criticism  of  the  committee, 
the  President,  or  Mr.  Burger.  But  I  de- 
cided after  the  last  instance,  at  least, 
so  far  as  these  very  top  decisions  are 
concerned— the  decisionmaking  author- 
ity so  important  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Supreme  Court — that  unless  I  have  had 
time  to  personally  satisfy  myself,  I  would 
cast  a  negative  vote  only  on  the  groimds 
that  I  have  not  personally  satisfied  my- 
self and  on  no  other  grounds.  I  emphasize 
again  this  may  be  the  most  distinguish 
appointment  of  the  century.  I  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  FUIiBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  for  a 

question?  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 
Spong  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  jrleld  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas? 
Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator's  re- 
marks bring  back  to  mind  the  discussion 
of  a  resolution  In  1964  at  which  time  the 
Senator    from    Wisconsin    very    wisely 
raised  similar  questions.  I  was  then  in 
the  position  of  0OT>osing  his  views,  or  at 
least  of  taking  the  portion  that  there 
should  be  no  delay.  I  did  not  oppose  his 
views.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  thought  he 
expressed  what  the  resolution  meant.  The 
only  reason  I  mention  it  is  that  the  Sen- 
ator's instincts  at  that  time  were  cor- 
rect and  I  have  often  regretted  that  I 
did  not  take  his  advice.  That  Is  the  only 
reason  I  mention  this,  because  the  Sen- 


ator was  so  correct  In  his  Judgment 
at  that  time.  I  then  did  not  know  the 
facts.  None  of  us  knew  the  facts.  I  had 
not  the  slightest  idea  that  we  had  been 
deceived,  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  had  been  given  false  informa- 
tion and  that  we  were  acting  on  that 
false  Information. 

Here.  I  am  like  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, in  that  I  know  nothing  deroga- 
tory about  Judge  Burger.  I  know  very 
littie  about  him.  Like  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  I  was  Just  handed  a  record 
of  the  hearings  a  few  minutes  ago.  There 
are  certain  similarities,  though,  with  my 
slight  knowledge,  because  there  has  been 
so  much  said  by  Members  of  this  body 
and  others  about  Justice  Douglas'  recent- 
ly, and  his  having  participated  or  having 
had  something  to  do  with  the  Center  for 
Democratic  Studies.  A  great  deal  has 
been  made  about  that  by  Members  of  this 
body,  and  others,  that  he  resign  because 
of  that,  and  because  of  his  chairman- 
ship or  membership — I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  one  or  both — in  the  f  oimda- 
tion  which  Is  a  tax-exempt  charitable 
foundation. 

I  read  In  the  newspapers  that  Judge 
Burger  is  also,  or  has  been,  either  chair- 
man or  a  member  of  a  charitable  foun- 
dation. I  make  nothing  of  that  in  either 
case,  but  I  do  think  it  is  strange  that  so 
much  is  being  made  of  Justice  Douglas's 
participation  in  two  similar  activities. 
The  main  point  I  raise — and  I  Join 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  in  his  views 
about  It — is  the  urgency  to  confirm  this 
nomination.  His  prompt  confirmation  is 
being  urged  upon  us,  as  was  done  In  the 
case  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution. 
We  were  told,  then,  that  there  was  great 
urgency,  very  early  in  the  morning,  and 
we  spent  an  hour  and  a  half  being  told 
that  it  was  vital  to  the  security  of  this 
country  that  we  had  to  act  immediately, 
that  very  day,  in  order  to  give  full  force 
and  effect  to  the  resolution. 

I  must  say  that  we  have  got  a  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  who  has 
been  Chief  Justice  for  a  long  time  now. 
He  is  acting,  as  I  understand  it,  until  he 
is  replaced.  I  honestly  do  not  see  any 
urgency  whatever.  There  is  not  even  a 
vacancy  in  the  position.  The  present 
term  of  the  Court  does  not  end  for  3  or 
4  weeks,  and  then  there  will  be  a  recess. 
Thus,  I  do  not  see  the  slightest  urgency. 
I  was  told — I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  I  do  not  know  this  to  be  a 
fact— but  I  received  on  Saturday  a  com- 
munication about  a  telegram  which  was 
sent  on  June  2,  a  Monday,  at  10:13  a.m., 
requesting  the  right  to  be  heard  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  It  was  sent 
at  10:13  eastern  daylight  time,  Monday, 
June  2.  The  following  telegram  was  from 
the  Western  Union  ofllce  at  Union  Ter- 
minal, Washington,  D.C.  It  was  received 
prior  to  12  a.m.  that  day  by  John  H. 
HoUoman,  chief  counsel  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  U.S.  Senate,  in  the 
Senate  Office  BuUding.  The  telegram  was 
a  request  to  be  heard  in  opposition  to  the 
appointment.  I  do  not  know  the  man  who 
sent  It.  I  know  nothing  about  the  facts 
of  his  testimony.  I  do  not  wish  to  try  to 
raise  any  si^tantive  questions  at  all. 

All  I  raise  is  that  the  question 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  that  was  a  telegram  sent  the  day 


before  the  hearings  requesting  that  the 
hearings  be  put  ofT  for  3  days 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  How  long? 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  Three  days — to  de- 
cide whether  he  wanted  to  testify 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thought  he 
wanted  to  testify.  This  communication 
says — I  do  not  vouch  for  It.  I  do  now 
know  the  writer  of  the  telegram.  I  do  not 
know  the  man  who  sent  the  tele- 
gram  

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  whole  thing  was 
from  Mr.  Barbick's  organization. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Then  I  was  com- 
ing to  Mr.  Phillips  before  he  ap- 
PCftrcd 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  Phillips.  He  never 
made  a  request  to  testify. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  may  not  be. 
There  may  not  be  a  word  of  It  true.  I 
do  not  know  that.  I  cannot  verify  It.  I 
was  Just  asked  to  raise  the  question 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  can  tell  the  Sena- 
tor that  he  never  made  a  request  to 
testify. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  PhUUps  did 
not? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Then  this  state- 
ment I  have  is  in  error,  and  I  regret 
that  it  Is  In  error.  It  is  not  the  first  time, 
I  suppose,  but  in  justice  to  Mr 


Mr.  EASTLAND.  Walt  a  minute— Mr. 
Phillips  called  after  the  hearing  and 
talked  to  the  counsel  of  the  committee 
and  asked  about  this  telegram  from  Mr. 
Barbidc.  I  am  Informed  that  at  that 
time  he  made  no  request.  He  was  told  by 
the  counsel  to  have  Mr.  Barbick  submit 
a  statement,  which  he  never  did. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  WeU,  I  certainly 
have  no  basis  other  than  this  statement 
which  was  left  in  my  office  by  Mr.  Phil- 
lips. I  did  not  personally  see  him.  I  was 
not  in  the  office.  I  am  not  trying  to  make 
abrlefforMr.PhiUlps. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  this  would  in- 
dicate there  is  a  very  unusual  urgency 
about  it  and  imdue  haste  in  action  here, 
which  has  reminded  me — at  least  it 
struck  a  very  strong  chord  in  my  heart — 
because  of  my  experience  with  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution.  The  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  reminded  me 
of  that,  although,  of  course,  he  did  not 
refer  to  it.  but  simply  by  his  statements 
at  this  time. 

I  do  not  see,  myself,  why  there  is  such 
urgency,  that  none  of  us — at  least  I  have 
not  had  the  opportunity  to  read  the  hear- 
ings which  were  delivered  this  morning. 

I  should  like  the  Senator  to  state  for 
the  RccoRD,  so  that  it  would  certainly 
ease  my  conscience  a  bit,  as  to  why  it  is 
necessary  to  vote  today  on  the  confirma- 
tion of  this  nomination,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  functioning  Chief 
Justice  of  the '^United  States  at  this 
moment. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  chairman  sets  a 
hearing  down  when  the  nomination 
comes  In,  We  hold  hearings.  There  was 
only  one  person  who  requested  to  testify 
against  the  nominee  prior  to  the  hearing. 
The  committee  decided  not  to  take  the 
testimony  of  that  person.  The  request 
for  a  postponement  by  Mr.  Barbick  was 
declined  and  he  has  not  submitted  his 
statement  to  the  committee  as  re- 
quested. 
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Mr.    FDLBRIOHT.     Was     that    Mr. 
PhllliiM? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  No.  It  waa  not.  Mr. 
PhilUps  never  made  any  request.  The 
eommlttee  waa  unanlmoua.  We  think  this 
Is  an  outstanding  appointment.  We  think 
that  Judge  Burger  will  be  a  great  Chief 
Justice.  There  was  no  one  against  him. 
No  (xie  brought  up  anything  against  him. 
Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  have  nothing 
against  him.  I  am  only  reminding  the 
Senator  that  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Justice 
Fortas.  when  he  was  first  nominated  to 
the  Court,  the  American  Bar  Association 
endorsed  him  and  there  was  no  opposi- 
tion to  him  and  the  committee  recom- 
mended him.  Now  nearly  everyone — not 
everyone,  but  a  niunber  have  regretted 
voting  that  way. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  We  could  have  taken 
the  testimony  at  the  hearing  of  former 
presidents  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, and  of  judges  and  outstanding  law- 
yers in  this  country,  to  testify  in  favor 
of  this  nominee. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  According  to  one 
article  in  the  New  York  Waning  Post, 
oren  laat  year,  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation— let  me  read  it — "found  Portas 
highly  acceptable,  when  Johnson  nom- 
inated him  last  year  to  be  Chief  Justice 
and  the  American  Bar  Association  again 
endorsed  him  as  highly  acceptable,  al- 
though it  has  since  been  disclosed  that 
Fortas  served  as  an  adviser  to  the  Presi- 
dent whUe  he  was  sitting  on  the  Court." 
In  other  words,  that  is  an  endorse- 
ment by  everyone.  But  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  and  I  both  voted 
the  same  way  with  regard  to  the  nomi- 
nation of  Justice  Fortas.  I  believe  he  did. 
If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly;  and. 
in  that  case,  he  had  been  equally  well  en- 
dorsed by  the  American  Bar  Association 
and  others. 

I  Just  want  to  associate  myself  with 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I  am  not 
trying  to  make  a  case  on  the  substance. 
I  do  make  a  case  on  the  procedure,  that 
this  procedure  Is  not  a  good  procedure. 
I  made  the  point  that  the  previous  Chief 
Justice  was  nominated  in  November  and 
confirmed  in  March.  I  would  say  there  Is 
quite  a  difference  in  having  a  hearing  on 
a  Tuesday  and  on  the  following  Monday 
having  the  nomihation  brought  up  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  being 
asked  to  vote  on  it  before  anybody  had 
had  an  opportunity  to  even  read  the 
record  that  was  made  in  the  hearing. 

Mi.  EASTLAND.  He  was  sitting  on  the 
Court  under  a  recess  appointment,  and 
refi]sed  to  attend  the  hearings,  and  re- 
fused to  be  questioned. 

Mr  FULBRIOHT.  Who?  Chief  Justice 
Warren? 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  Chief  Justice  War- 


ren. 

B4r  FULBRIGHT.  There  was  plenty 
of  time  to  evaluate  him.  In  any  case. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  We  sat  there  for 
weeks  and  heard  people  bring  every  kind 
of  charge  that  they  could  against  him. 

Mr  FULBRIOHT.  Against  him? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Yes. 

Blr.  FULBRIOHT.  The  Chief  Justice? 
It  is  even  more  different  from  this  case 
than  I  had  thought.  Not  only  did  the 
commlttae  take  the  time,  but  It  heard 
the  opposition. 


Mr.  EASTLAND.  As  I  said  earlier,  any 
nomination  for  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  draws  people  from  all  over  this 
country  in  opposition,  for  various  rea- 
sons. So  we  appoint  a  subcommittee,  of 
which  the  Senator's  colleague  is  usually 
chairman,  which  subcommittee  takes 
that  testimony,  and  if  the  committee 
thinks  it  is  worthwhile,  those  people  can 
testify  publicly  before  the  full  commit- 
tee. But  in  this  case  we  followed  the  nor- 
mal procedure.  The  matter  cerUinly  has 
not  been  noshed. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  to 
yield  to  me  for  an  observation  concern- 
ing the  comment  he  made  on  the  dlffer- 
ei^e  in  procedure  in  the  appointment  of 
Abe  Fortas  as  Associate  Justice  and  that 
in  the  instant  case.  That  observation  is 
that  at  the  time  Abe  Fortas  was  origi- 
nally-nominated to  be  an  Associate  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  he  had  never  served  as  a  judge. 
He  had  not  written  a  judicial  opinion. 
He  had  never  made  any  speeches  In 
which  he  said  the  Constitution  had  no 
fixed  meaning. 

On  the  contrary.  Judge  Warren  Burger 
has  been  writing  judicial  opinions  here, 
almost  in  the  shadow  of  this  Capitol,  for 
approximately  11  years,  in  some  of  the 
most  controversial  cases  that  have 
reached  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  that  time. 

I  would  think  that  a  person  who  fol- 
lows the  decisions  of  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
even  reads  them  in  the  newspapers,  would 
be  pretty  well  acquainted  with  Judge 
Burger's  capacity  as  a  judge. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  do  not  follow  the  decisions  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  any  extent,  unless  it  is  something  very 
special.  I  would  feel  much  better  about 
it  if  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
had  asked  some  questions  of  Judge 
Burger,  because  I  remember  how  many 
questions  he  asked  of  Mr.  Fortas  last 
year,  and  the  final  outcome  of  that. 
Again,  he  was  quite  correct.  As  he  re- 
members very  well,  I  think  he  did  ask 
a  few  questions  of  Mr.  Fortas.  In  this 
case  he  did  not. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  It  was  not  necessary,  be- 
cause I  had  read  Judge  Burger's  opin- 
ions. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  mean  for  my  ben- 
efit, not  for  the  Senator's.  The  Senator 
is  not  the  only  one  interested.  There  are 
100  Senators  who  are  interested,  and 
200  million  people.  Not  for  the  Senator's 
benefit  does  he  ask  questions,  nor  do  I, 
but  for  the  beneflt  of  all  of  us,  revealing 
what  are  the  facts.  I  regret  very  much 
that  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
did  not  ask  Judge  Burger  questions,  no 
matter  how  much  he  knows  about  him. 
That  Is  more  reason  for  asking  some 
questions.  I  did  not  know  anything  about 
him. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  that  in  Judge  Burger's 
case  I  have  followed  his  dr  ^lslons  on 
the  court  of  appeals  for  some  years.  He 
has  written  decisions  in  some  of  the  most 
controversial  cases.  He  has  also  dissented 
in  some  of  the  most  controversial  cases. 
When  a  man  has  written  out  in  con- 


crete cases  what  his  philosophy  of  the 
Constitution  is  for  a  period  of  11  years, 
he  reveals  his  attitude  toward  constitu- 
tional government.  I  am  satisfied  that  he 
loves  the  Constitution,  I  did  not  need  to 
ask  him  any  questions. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Does  the  Senator 
happen  to  know  whether  there  is  any 
truth  at  all  to  the  statement  which  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  just  read,  about 
Judge  Burger's  having  stated — I  forget 
exactly  how  the  Senator  stated  it— that 
he  did  not  particularly  like  certain  as- 
pects of  the  Constitution.  The  Senator 
read  it  a  moment  ago.  I  hesitate  to  char- 
acterize it.  Would  the  Senator  read  it 
again?  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  knows  whether  there  is 
anything  to  it. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  again,  this 
Is  not  a  quotation. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  What  he  is  aUeged 
to  have  said  at  Santa  Barbara. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Yes.  It  is  Mr.  Pearson's 
phrasing  of  what  he  says  was  said  at 
Santa  Barbara: 

Judge  Burger's  amazing  discussion  at  the 
Santa  Barbara  Center  for  the  Study  of  Dem- 
ocratic Institutions,  at  which  Burger  blasted 
the  fifth  amendment,  cast  doubt  on  the  Jury 
system,  and  decried  the  presumption  of  In- 
nocence until  proved  guilty. 

I  do  not  make  any  judgment  from 
that,  because  I  would  want  to  see  the 
quotations  and  the  context. 

The  only  point  I  make  here  is  that  I 
would  like  the  opportunity  to  read  the 
transcript,  which  Is  printed  and  avail- 
able. I  was  advised  this  morning. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from    North    Carolina    puts    far    more 
credence   in    the   committee    transcript 
than    in    any   column   written   by   any 
journalistic  commentator. 
/Mr.  NELSON.  I  would  only  say  to  the 
-Senator  from  North  Carolina  that  I  have 
not  had  a  chance  to  read  the  transcript. 
I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  read  the  com- 
mittee hearings,  which  we  just  secured 
this  morning.  And  I  have  not  seen  the 
committee  report.  The  only  pohit  I  am 
making  is  that  I  am  satisfied  that  a  dis- 
tinguished Senator  such  as  the  Senator 
from   North   Carolina   and   other  Sen- 
ators here  on  the  floor  and  members  of 
the  American  bar  have  satisfied  them- 
selves on  the  nominee's  qualifications, 
and  they  may  be  100  percent  right.  I  Just 
made  a  decision,  at  the  last  instance, 
that  I  was  not  going  to  rely.  In  this  kind 
of    appointment    upon    anybody    else's 
judgment,  no  matter  who  they  may  be, 
because  I  got  stung  on  that  one.  That  Is 
the  very  narrow  point  on  which  I  am 
objecting  today. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
only  point  I  make  is  that  the  Senator 
aroused  in  me  memories  of  having  been 
grievously  deceived  once  before.  In  1964, 
by  acting  hastily.  I  told  the  Senator  we 
had  a  meeting  In  the  morning,  at  9 
o'clock,  and  met  for  an  hour  and  a  half, 
and  heard  from  the  greatest  officials  in 
the  Government,  and  it  was  all  false. 
Therefore,  I  am  allergic  to  voting  on 
these  Important  things  so  hastily.  I  do 
not  know  what  happened  at  Santa  Bar- 
bara, but  is  there  anything  In  this  record 
referring  to  such  a  statement  as  he  made 
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at  that  meeting,  or  is  there  anything  in 
the  record  before  us  which  I  have  not 
read  that  has  to  do  with  his  service  on 
the  tax-exempt  foundation,  how  much 
he  received,  and  what  he  did  for  it — ^very 
much  along  the  lines  of  which  they  are 
attacking  Justice  Douglas  today?  It 
seemed  to  me  a  coincidence  which  was 
rather  strange.  Was  that  examined  in 
the  hearing? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  He  made  a  statement  in 
response  to  a  question  posed  to  him  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Ttdings)  ,  in  which  he  stated 
fuUy  all  of  the  outside  activities  with 
which  he  had  been  associated,  most  of 
which  were  Judicial  in  natiure.  Nobody 
specifically  asked  him  about  the  receipt 
of  $2,000  from  the  Mayo  Foundation.  Ac- 
cording to  the  press  he  had  served  for 
nothing  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  the 
Mayo  Foundation  for  some  years  prior  to 
that  time,  and  I  think  he  had  received 
that  payment  for  2  years  only.  He  had 
actually  discharged  his  duties  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  for  some  years.  I  do  not 
think  there  could  have  been  any  conflict 
between  that  work  and  any  Judicial 
duties  he  could  have  been  called  upon 
to  perform. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  Investments  of  the  Mayo  Foundation 
are.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  owns  any 
hotels  or  gambling  hotels,  or  what  the 
foundation  owns.  I  have  not  the  slightest 
idea  what  it  owns,  nor  where  its  money 
comes  from. 

I  do  not  know  ansrthing  about  it.  I 
Just  wondered  whether  the  hearing 
record  has  anything  about  it,  or  whether 
we  will  have  a  chance  to  read  it  before 
we  vote. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  His  association  with  the 
Mayo  Foundation  was  disclosed  by  Judge 
Burger  during  the  executive  session.  I 
do  not  criticize  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas or  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for 
not  wanting  to  vote  on  a  nomination  for 
such  an  Important  ofBce  in  what  they 
confess  to  be — I  started  to  say  a  state  of 
ignorance,  but  that  is  a  term  I  prefer 
not  to  use. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Lack  of  informa- 
tion Is  nicer. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  A  state  of  lack  of  infor- 
mation, and  not  having  had  sufficient 
time  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
record  of  the  nominee. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  am  sure  the  Sena- 
tor will  agree  there  has  not  been  much 
time  to  read  this  record,  because  it  was 
only  made  available  this  morning,  as  far 
&s  my  office  is  concerned. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 
I  merely  rose  to  point  out  the  difference 
between  the  original  nomination  of  Mr. 
Portas  and  this  nomination.  I  voted  for 
Mr.  Portas  the  first  time  he  was  nomi- 
nated. At  that  time,  he  had  made  no 
speeches  searing  that  the  Constitution 
had  no  fixed  meaning,  and  had  partici- 
pated in  no  decisions  which  were  abso- 
lutely contrary,  not  only  to  the  words 
of  the  Constitution,  but  the  interpreta- 
tion placed  upon  those  words  for  more 
than  175  years. 

This  man  has  been  writing  opinions 
for  some  10  or  11  years.  He  has  written 
opinions  on  some  of  the  most  controver- 
sial cases  to  come  before  the  court  dur- 
ing that  time;  and,  unlike  the  Senator 


fnun  Arkansas,  I  have  studied  these 
things,  and  am  satisfied  that  this  man 
has  a  complete  devotion  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  that  he 
will  manifest  that  devotion  in  his  serv- 
ice upon  the  Supreme  Court,  Just  as  he 
has  done  during  the  approximately  11 
years  that  he  has  been  a  member  of  the 
circuit  court  of  appeals. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  very  reassur- 
ing to  have  the  Senator's  views  about  it, 
but  I  submit  that  it  would  be  useful  for 
us  for  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina ' 
always  to  develop  cases  as  he  did  last 
summer.  The  thorough  way  In  which  he 
developed  that  case  was  most  useful. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish  to  leave 
the  record  in  its  present  state,  without 
putting  in  this  statement  left  in  my  of- 
fice. I  do  not  vouch  for  its  authenticity, 
but  since  the  record  was  made  rather 
quickly— I  think  the  total  time  that 
hearing  lasted  was  only  about  2  hours, 
that  is,  the  open  hearings  in  which  the 
testimony  was  taken — 1  believe  it  may  be 
useful. 

This  Is  a  statement  Mr.  Phillips  left  in 
my  office,  I  believe  on  Saturday: 

2.  On  Tuesday,  Jime  3,  1969,  after  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  had  heard  and 
voted  unanimously  to  recommend  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  Honorable  Warren  Earl  Burger 
as  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Randolph  Phillips,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Opposition  to  said  Confirma- 
tion and  on  behalf  of  Its  counsel  and  be- 
cause Mr.  Phillips  had  formerly  been  Special 
Consultant  to  a  Committee  of  this  Senate, 
telephoned  Mr.  HoUoman  at  his  home  In 
Alexandria,  Va.  (703—354-9199)  shortly 
after  9  P.M.  that  evening  to  Inquire  why 
there  had  been  no  answer  to  the  above  tele- 
gram, as  requested,  and  whether  the  above 
request  to  be  heard  In  opposition  had  been 
referred  to  attorney  HoUoman's  clients,  that 
Is  the  17  United  States  Senators  constituting 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
United  States  Senate.  Mr.  HoUoman  said  It 
had  not  been  answered  nor  referred  to  the 
Senate  Committee  Members  because  In  sub- 
stance he  had  been  too  busy. 

3.  At  9:20  A.M..  June  3.  1969.  one-hour 
before  the  convening  of  the  scheduled  Hear- 
ing respecting  the  Confirmation  of  Judge 
Burger.  Mr.  Phillips  appeared  on  the  public 
waiting  line  before  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee hearing  room's  closed  front  door  and 
from  then  until  the  conclusion  of  the  hear- 
ing at  approximately  12:15  P.M.  was  at  all 
times  either  the  first  or  second  person  In 
the  line  that  grew  to  an  estimated  160  mem- 
ber* of  the  public.  At  no  time  was  he  or  any 
other  member  of  the  public  admitted  to  the 
Hearing. 

4.  Mr.  PhlUlpa  was  informed  by  seciulty 
personnel  who  were  more  numerous  than 
Senators  that,  aside  from  the  Committee 
Members'  17  Chairs,  the  Witness  Table 
Chairs,  and  the  Chairs  reserved  for  the 
members  of  the  news  media,  there  were  only 
65  public  seats  and  that  all  these  seats  had 
been  reeerved. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point?    > 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  statement  that 
there  were  65  chairs 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  And  that  they  had 
been  reserved,  of  course,  is  false  on  its 
face. 

Mr.   PULBRIGHT.   That   is   not   my 


statement.  It  is  In  the  statement  I  am 
reading. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  understand;  but  I 
would  like  to  say  what  the  fact  is. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  EASTLAI^.  The  doors  were  open 
to  all  members  tof  the  press  and  to  those 
persons  who  had  indicated  to  the  com- 
mittee that  they  would  like  to  be  present 
in  order  to  testify  for  or  sigainst  the 
nominee,  if  called  upon.  When  the  room 
was  filled  up,  including  standing  room, 
no  more  were  admitted  until  there  were 
empty  seats,  and  then  other  people  could 
come  in.  It  was  all  done  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  proper  security  people. 
Miss  Powell  had  Informed  the  committee 
of  her  Intention  to  be  present.  She  was 
promptly  given  a  seat  when  she  ap- 
peared. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  appreciate  that. 
I  think  it  is  very  healthy  and  proper  for 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  to  clarify 
this  record,  because  this  was  given  to 
me,  and  I  ««sumed  it  had  been  given  to 
other  people,  and  It  ought  to  be  made 
clear  on  the  record  what  the  truth  of  the 
matter  was.  I  do  not  dispute  the  Sen- 
ator's word. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  Mr.  Phillips  never  made  any 
request  to  testify.  He  did  call  the  coun- 
sel the  night  following  the  hearing,  but 
did  not  request  to  testify  at  that  time. 
I  do  not  know  if  Mr.  Phillips  is  associated 
with  the  same  organization  as  a  Mr. 
Robert  L.  Bobrick,  who  wired  the  com- 
mittee on  June  2,  the  day  before  the 
hearing,  requesting  to  testify  and  stat- 
ing as  follows : 

New  York,  N.Y. 
I  am  unable  to  appear  tomorrow  June  3rd 
because  of  an  engagement  in  the  United 
States  District  Court.  I  should  appreciate 
at  least  3  days  notice  prior  to  date  of  my 
appearance. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Robert  L.  Borick. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

He  did  not  give  any  reason  as  to  what 
his  objection  was.  He  had  no  grounds  for 
objection  to  the  appointment  at  all. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  know  that 
he  had  any,  either.  But  I  wish  to  finish 
reading  this  statement.  I  do  not  wish  to 
delay  this  matter  unduly,  although  I 
still  do  not  see  why  there  is  any  par- 
ticular reason  for  hurry. 

Continuing  the  statement: 

5.  The  day  prior — 

Which  would  be,  I  assume,  June  2 — 

Mr.  Phillips  Inquired  of  the  Majority 
Leather's  Administrative  Assistant  If  she 
would  ebtaln  -for  him  an  admission  to  tlie 
Hearing  and  that  lady  graciously  stated  that 
If  he  had  any  difficulty  being  admitted  the 
next  day  she  would  send  word  up  to  the 
guard  to  admit  him.  When  he  saw  on  the 
day  of  the  hearing  that  he  would  not  be 
admitted  to  the  Hearing,  he  went  to  the 
adjoining  office  of  Mr.  HoUoman  and  asked 
his  secretary  to  telephone  Senator  Mans- 
field's office  and  obtain  directly  from  It  au- 
thorization for  Mr.  PhlUlps  to  be  admitted. 
The  secretary  refused  to  do  so.  saying  "Mr. 
Phillips,  you  are  at  the  head  of  the  line, 
and  you  wlU  be  admitted  as  soon  as  there  Is 
a  seat."  Mr.  PhlUlpe  thus  had  his  choice  of 
going  downstairs  to  the  street  and  over  to 
the  Old  Senate  Office  Building  where  In 
Boom  133  the  Majority  Leader  has  his  of- 
fice, thus  losing  his  place  In  line,  or  remain- 
ing at  the  bead  of  the  line.  He  choae  to  re- 
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BAln  at  tiM  hMd  of  Om  Una.  Duifac  th« 
30UIM  of  tlM  HMTlnc.  Mr.  Phillips  oft— nrxl 
a  MlM  PoUy  DwMDt  of  Ut.  HoUoaian^i  of- 
0cm  — cort  a  g«&tlaauui,  who  had  arrlTwl  on 
tliM  after  ICr.  Phllllpa  and  Mveral  other 
Biamben  of  tha  public,  around  th«  corridor 
and  tbrouch  tha  teeurlty  cordon  fuardlnf 
the  ooRldar  to  the  back  door  to  tha  Com- 
Blttaa  Baarlnc  Boom. 

8.  A  oourtaooa  whlta-balrad  gvnUaman 
whom  llr.  Phllllpa  b«ll«T«s  waa  nam  art  Paul 
MoCardla  or  a  nama  so  aoundlng  had  a  type- 
■ilHau  Uat  of  namaa  of  paraona  to  ha  ad- 
mitted to  the  Haarlnf  and  only  after  be  had 
eoBflnnad  that  such  a  parson  was  applying 
tog  admlaalon  did  the  seciulty  ofllcers  allow 
talm  to  enter  the  Hearing  Room.  Mr.  Phllllpa 
ooold  not  ascertain  whether  the  typewritten 
Uat  was  made  a  part  of  the  offlelal  record. 
Ha  waa  Informed  that  the  various  propo- 
nanta  of  the  Ck>nflrmatlon,  stich  as  heads  of 
various  bar  aaaodaUoos.  had  entered  thatr 
namaa  Into  the  record  as  favoring  the  con- 
flrm*tlon  and  not  sought  time  to  state  their 
▼laws  but  had  them  placed  In  the  written 
record. 

7.  It  appears  clear  therefor  that  all  of  said 
6S  aaati.  allagadly  arallable  to  the  public 
war*  ezclualvely  allotted  to  the  proponanta 
of  the  Confirmation  and  not  one  to  a  repre- 
aentafive  of  The  Oppoeltlon  to  the  ConHrma- 
flon.   ■'" 

That  Ifl  the  story  of  Mr.  Phillips  v 
given  here,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  has  stated  that  thla  Is  not  an 
accurate  reflection  of  what  actually 
happened. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
li«r.  FULBRIOHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  it  occurs 
to  me  in  view  of  what  has  happened  that 
it  does  not  require  that  a  vacancy  be 
filled  at  this  time.  The  Supreme  Court 
will  continue  to  act  The  Chief  Justice 
is  still  there.  I  understand  that  he  plans 
to  stay  for  the  rest  of  this  month. 

In  view  of  the  questions  which  have 
been  raised,  it  would  appear  that  we 
should  consider  some  of  the  statements 
made  by  individuals  to  the  effect  that  this 
matter  wlU  be  looked  into  thoroughly. 
And  since  questions  have  been  raised,  I 
hope  that  the  Judiciary  Committee  will 
take  it  upon  itself  to  give  an  opportunity 
to  this  man  to  be  heard  and  let  him  say 
what  he  has  to  say.  If  it  does  not  amount 
to  anything,  a  lot  of  people  wUl  feel  bet- 
ter, and  Senators  will  feel  better.  It 
might  clear  the  air. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate what  the  Senator  has  had  to  say. 
I  think  it  is  quite  consistent  with  what 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  said. 

I  do  not  know  these  to  be  facts.  I 
cannot  say  that  it  is  not  true.  I  accept 
the  word  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
I  do  not  see  the  urgency  of  this  matter. 
In  view  of  the  great  embarrassment  to 
the  Court,  to  the  Senate,  and  to  some  of 
those  who  originally  voted  for  members 
of  the  Court,  it  does  seem  that  this  is 
the  proper  time  to  take  time  to  consider 
the  matter. 

If  we  had  not  had  the  experience  we 
recently  had  with  the  Court.  I  would  not 
think  anything  about  it.  I  have  not  only 
had  experience  with  the  Court,  but  I 
have  also  had  a  very  bad  traumatic  ex- 
perience with  the  exeeutlve  branch  with 
reference  to  the  war  In  Vietnam.  And 
I  am  not  disposed  to  be  a  party  to 
such  hasty  and.  I  think.  lU-consldered 
action  that  has  absolutely  nothing  to 
do  with  Mr.  Burger's  qualifications.  I 


do  not  know  enough  to  presume  to  glre 
an  opinion  about  the  matter  at  aU.  X 
cannot  see  how  it  would  hurt  anything 
to  delay  the  matter. 

On  the  contrary,  it  would  be  extremdy 
helpful  to  let  everyone  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  read  the  record.  Whether  there 
is  anything  at  all  to  the  statement — and 
I  did  not  read  It  all — It  certainly  leaves  a 
bad  taste  In  the  mouth  of  a  number  of 
members  of  the  bar. 

The  statement  gives  the  names  of  a 
number  of  mm.  This  was  not  signed  only 
by  Mr.  Phillips  or  Mr.  Bobrlck.  It  was 
also  signed  by  other  men.  I  believe  that 
one  of  them  is  a  professor  of  law  at  Yale. 
Many  other  people  feel  that  greater  time 
otight  to  be  given  to  the  consideration  of 
the  nomination.  Some  of  them  have  rea- 
son to  oppose  the  nomination. 

Mr.  HARTKK  Mr.  President,  I  noUce 
from  the  calendar  that  there  is  no  press- 
ing business. 

Since  the  calendar  was  last  called,  on 
June  2,  one  Item  has  been  added,  to  adjust 
the  salaries  of  the  Vice  President,  an- 
other to  fix  the  date  of  citizenship  of  an 
individual  for  the  purposes  of  the  War 
Claims  Act  of  1948,  another  to  amend 
title  I  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act  of  1965,  and  another  to 
amend  the  tariff  schedules  of  the  United 
States  so  as  to  prevent  the  payment  of 
multiple  customs  duties  in  the  case  of 
horses  temporarily  exported  for  the  pur- 
pose of  racing. 

I  do  not  see  that  the  Senate  would  be 
deprived  of  the  opportunity  to  move  for- 
ward with  its  necessary  business.  The 
calendar  is  not  crowded.  Another  few 
days  would  clear  the  air  for  many  of  us. 
B«r.  FULBRIOHT.  The  Senator  Is  quite 
right.  Nothing  is  pressing.  The  Senate  has 
been  recessing  over  a  few  days  for  weeks 
now  because  there  is  nothing  oii  the 
calendar  to  be  acted  on. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  have  anything 
further  to  say.  I  think  It  would  be  wise 
if  the  matter  were  put  over  for  a  few 
days  so  that  everyone  would  have  the 
opportunity  to  read  the  record  and  con- 
sider (he  matter  a  little  further. 

I  mbst  say  that  I  do  not  understand 
the  constant  attacks  upon  Justice  Doug- 
las. I  realize  that  many  people  do  not 
agree  with  his  views.  Many  of  his  de- 
cisions have  not  been  in  accordance  with 
my  views.  However,  I  think  to  attack 
him  on  the  ffrounds  of  having  served  on 
a  tax-exempt  foundation  and  having  ap- 
peared at  the  Center  for  Democratic 
Studies — two  of  the  things  he  has  done — 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  little  odd  at  this 
particular  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  fioor 
temporarily. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  not  being 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, although  it  had  been  my  privilege 
to  serve  on  that  committee  for  some 
years  in  the  past,  I  had  not  intended  to 
take  any  part  in  the  colloquy  today.  How- 
ever, I  doubt  If  there  is  anyone  within 
the  sound  of  our  voices  who  does  not 
know  exactly  the  significance  of  what  Is 
going  on  in  the  Senate  Chamber  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  a  Member 
of  the  Senate  for  many  years.  I  have 
voted  to  confirm  a  long  string  of  Justices 
who  were  nominate  to  be  memben  of 


the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
whose  philosophy  I  did  not  approve  and 
whom  I  never  wo<Ud  have  selected  to  sit 
on  the  Supreme  Court. 

I  acted  on  the  basis  that  I  have  never 
understood  it  to  be  the  duty  of  a  UJB. 
Senator  in  voting  to  confirm  a  Presiden- 
tial nominee  to  follow  the  test  of  whether 
he  liked  the  man  or  his  philosophy,  or 
whether  he  was  a  liberal  or  a  conserva- 
tive. 

The  test  Is  whether  his  reputation  and 
character  was  unquestioned.  A  Senator 
is  not  Justified  in  voting  against  the  con- 
firmation of  a  nominee  simply  because  of 
the  fact  that  he  would  not  have  selected 
that  particular  man  if  he  were  President. 
Mr.  President,  on  that  theory  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  in  his  15  years 
in  the  Senate  has  voted  again  and  again 
and  again  for  Supreme  Court  Justices 
whose  philosophy  he  suspected,  and  in 
almost  every  case  his  suspicions  were 
proven  justified.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  has  voted  for  them  even 
though  he  was  reluctant  to  see  them  ele- 
vated to  tiiat  position.  He  has  voted  to 
confirm  Justices  that  have  never  served 
on  a  court.  And  some  of  them  had  never 
practiced  law  to  any  great  extent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  as 
a  younger  man,  served  for  10  years  as  a 
county  prosecutor.  When  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  handed  down 
one  of  its  decisions  that  made  it  a  mat- 
ter of  minutes  rather  than  hours  that  a 
proper  warrant  describing  the  offense 
should  be  drawn  in  order  to  hold  the 
accused,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire was  then  compelled  to  remark  that 
It  did  not  seem  as  if  any  member  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  had 
ever  even  been  around  a  police  court  long 
enough  to  realize  the  necessary  proce- 
dure that  has  to  be  resorted  to  in  the 
course  of  the  law. 

We  have  watched  the  Supreme  Court 
throw  every  kind  of  safeguard  and  pro- 
tection around  every  kind  of  criminal 
in  the  United  States.  We  have  watched 
the  gradual  erosion  of  the  opportunity 
and  capacity  of  enforcement  officers  to 
enforce  law.  We  have  read  decisions 
that  in  the  name  of  free  speech  have 
justified  all  kinds  of  filth  and  obscenity 
in  this  country.  We  have  witnessed  the 
Supreme  Court  enter  into  the  area  of 
State  legislatures,  with  Its  long  arm 
reaching  into  every  State  in  the  Union 
and  dictating  how  many  members  they 
should  have  In  their  legislature  and  how 
they  should  be  selected.  We  have  seen 
all  these  things  happen. 

I  have  always  admired  my  friends  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  but  I  have 
never  admired  them  so  much  or  regarded 
them  with  such  great  respect  as  I  do 
this  afternoon.  When  I  think  how  some 
of  us  sat  through  the  past  administra- 
tions and,  because  we  were  simple 
enough  to  believe  that  there  was  Just 
one  yardstick  to  be  applied  In  selecting 
a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
that  was,  one,  that  he  was  the  choice  and 
nominee  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States:  two.  that  he  had  good  character 
and  reputation;  three,  that,  in  ability, 
he  at  least  satisfied  the  ininiwmm  j^. 

quirements 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.    ElASTLAND.    Does    the   Senator 
agree  that  Judge  Burger  is  a  man  of 
honor,  unquestioned  integrity,  and  one 
of  the  greatest  Judges  in  this  coimtry? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly agree  with  every  word  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  has  said;  and  I  will  now 
add  that  until  this  afternoon,  I  won- 
dered in  my  own  mind  whether  Judge 
Burger  was  another  liberal  or  whether 
he  had  some  regard  for  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  was  a  conserva- 
tive. But  my  doubt  has  been  dispelled, 
because  the  moment  this  performance 
started  this  afternoon  in  the  Chamber,  I 
instantly  knew  that  I  could  have  con- 
fidence in  Judge  Burger. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  think  it  is  a  great 
appointment,  and  I  think  he  will  make  a 
great  Chief  Justice  when  his  nomination 
is  confirmed.  Not  one  word  has  been 
uttered  against  him  this  afternoon.  No 
one  can  point  to  one  reason  why  his 
nomination  should  not  be  speedily  con- 
firmed. 
Mr.  COTTON.  1  thank  the  Senator. 
So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  do  not 
care  whether  we  vote  this  afternoon  or 
tomorrow  afternoon  or  a  week  from  now. 
But  I  have  grave  doubts  in  mind  whether 
the  remarks  that  have  been  made  on  the 
floor  this  afternoon  simply  evidence  a 
desire  to  give  full  consideration.  I  think 
it  is  a  pattern.  I  think  it  is  quite  evident 
that  from  now  on.  Members  of  this  body 
are  Ukely  to  drag  their  feet  and  filibuster 
if  the  nominees  for  the  Supreme  Court 
do  not  in  their  judgment  fall  within  the 
groove  and  pattern  of  the  type  of  legal 
and  social  philosophy  that  appeals  to 

them.  ,      ^, 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Judge  Burger's  phi- 
losophy is  the  law.  He  has  no  philosophy 
except  what  the  Constitution  means. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NELSON.  For  my  own  clarifica- 
tion, are  any  of  the  remarks  I  have  heard 
the  distinguished  Senator  make  directed 
toward  the  reservation  that  I  raised  on 
the  fioor? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Oh,  no.  I  assure  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  that  I  have  the  high- 
est confidence  in  his  complete  sincerity 
and  objectivity. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Does  the  Senator  know 
what  the  reservation  is  that  I  raised  on 
the  floor? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Yes.  I  know  that  it  re- 
fers to  the  Drew  Pearson  story  about  an 
alleged  speech  Judge  Burger  is  supposed 
to  have  made  in  Santa  Barbara.  I  read 
that  article  with  deep  interest,  and  I 
noted  this:  It  did  not  attempt  to  quote 
a  single  word  as  a  direct  quotation  from 
what  Judge  Burger  is  supposed  to  have 
said. 

Mr.     NELSON.     Did     the     Senator 

hear 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  heard  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin.  He  was 
very  fair,  and  he  called  attention  to  that. 
I  have  served  in  the  Senate  a  long  time, 
and  I  would  not  for  1  minute  question 
the  sincerity  of  any  Member  of  this 
body.  I  certainly  do  not  question  that 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  just  wanted  to  make 
it  clear  that  I  have  reached  no  Judgment 


based  upon  the  merits  at  all.  I  raised  the 
point  that  I  never  saw  the  committee 
hearing  record  until  this  morning,  that 
there  is  no  committee  report,  that  I 
wanted  to  check  what  was  said  about 
the  conference  in  Santa  Barbara,  and 
that  I  might  very  well  conclude  that  I 
agree  with  everything  he  said.  That  is 
the  sole,  narrow  point  I  make.  I  would 
be  happy  to  read  that  record  tonight, 
which  I  did  not  know  was  available  until 
an  hour  ago,  and  vote  tomorrow  at  2 
o'clock,  and  it  is  most  likely  I  would  vote 
for  him. 

I  beUeve  I  have  heard  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  at  least  once  or 
twice,  say,  "I  Just  got  the  committee  re- 
port today,  and  I  do  not  think  we  should 
vote  until  we  have  had  a  chance  to  read 
the  committee  record."  Has  not  the 
Senator  made  that  objection? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  may  well  have  made 
that  objection. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
has  no  quarrel  whatever  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin.  Not  one  word  that 
he  has  said  has  been  directed  toward  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  or  any  other 
Senator  individually. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  NELSON.  Let  me  assure  the  Sen- 
ator that  if  smy  President  nominated 
a  distinguished  conservative  or  liberal 
or  mlddle-of-the-roader  to  the  bench, 
and  his  character,  as  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  has  stated,  was  above 
reproach,  I  would  have  no  hesitation 
voting  for  the  nominee,  even  though 
I  might  have  a  philosophical  difference 
with  him.  I  wish  that  to  be  understood 
by  the  Senator. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  I  am  very  much  grati- 
fied by  his  assurance.  My  confidence  In 
him,  which  was  already  great,  is  aug- 
mented. 

I  would  like  to  make  this  point:  Down 
through  the  years  we  have  had  other 
reports,  unanimous  reports,  come  in 
from  the  committee  on  the  nominations 
of  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court.  We 
have  taken  the  reports  of  the  committee, 
we  have  subordinated  ou^  own  political 
prejudices,  if  we  have  them,  and  I  guess 
we  do,  and  our  own  ideas  about  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  nominee.  We  have  moved 
ahetul  and  confirmed  them. 

I  am  not  suggesting  this  has  to  be  done 
this  afternoon. 
Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield?  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
len in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  That  is  the  very 
point  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and 
I  are  making.  There  is  no  report.  The 
Senator  says  he  has  taken  the  report. 
There  is  no  report  on  the  nominee.  We 
have  only  a  very  small  record  of  the 
hearing. 

Does  the  Senator  know  of  any  prece- 
dent where  we  rush  in  before  writing  the 
report  and  ask  the  Senate  to  vote? 

Mr.  COTTON.  We  have  a  unanimous 
report  from  the  committee  In  favor. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  There  Is  no  report 
from  the  committee  on  my  desk.  There 
Is  nothing  here  but  a  record  of  the  testi- 


mony. There  Is  no  report  from  the  com- 
mittee. ^  „ 
Mr  COTTON.  What  are  the  facts? 
Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  do  not  know  who 
was  there  and  voted.   Usually   that   is   . 
referred  to  in  a  report  as  a  point  of  ref- 
erence. 

All  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  I 
say  is  that  we  have  no  report. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  of  course, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin are  completely  technically  justi- 
fied in  their  position. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  Senator  should  apologize  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  because  I  am 
from  Arkanssis. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  beg  the  Senator's 
pardon. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  do  not  know 
whether  thai  was  a  slip  of  the  tongue  or 
not. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Well,  no.  It  ma^  have 
been  a  FYeudlan  slip,  but  I  do  mean  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Of  course,  they  are  completely  justified 
in  insisting  on  delay  In  this  matter.  I 
doubt  in  my  own  mind,  not  questioning 
their  sincerity,  but  I  can  look  across  the 
aisle,  and  I  can  see  every  evidence  of  a 
situation  that  there  Is  something  more 
to  this  than  the  question  of  whether  we 
are  going  to  vote  tonight  or  tomorrow. 
That  is  of  very  little  significance. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  What  does  the  Sen- 
ator mean  by  that?  Is  he  sasrlng  that  the 
Senator  from  Wlsconsto  and  I  are  lying 
to  the  Senate,  or  Is  he  saying  something 
else? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  was  careful  about  that, 
because  I  knew  the  Senator  would  say 
something  like  that. 

I  said  that  as  I  look  across  the  aisle 
and  listen  to  this  debate  I  can  detect  be- 
neath it  something  more  than  the  mere 
question  of  whether  we  vote  this  after- 
noon or  tomorrow,  and  that  remark  does 
not  reflect  on  the  shicerlty  of  either  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  or  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  do  not  understand 
the  English  language,  then.  Maybe  I  was 
thinking  of  something  else.  It  certainly 
sounds  that  way  to  me  and  I  think  to 
everybody  else. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  find  in 
the  Daily  Digest  of  the  Congressional 
Record  at  page  D459,  for  Tuesday,  June 
3,  1969,  this  report: 

Nomination — Stipreme  Coubt 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary:  Committee. 
In  executive  session,  unanimously  approved 
for  reporting  the  nomination  of  Warren  E. 
Burger,  to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  prior  to  which  action,  in  open  seaslon. 
the  nominee  waa  Introduced  to  the  commit- 
tee by  Senators  Byrd  of  Virginia  and  Spong. 
Judge  Burger  was  present  to  testify  and  an- 
swer questions  In  his  own  behalf. 


So  much  for  the  question  of  whether 
the  Senate  knows  or  does  not  know  this 
was  a  imanimously  favorable  report  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

I  wsoit  to  take  the  time  to  smooth  the 
feathers  of  the  distinguished  Senators 
from  Arkansas  and  Wisconsin. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas is  a  man  whose  leadership,  whose 
tremendous  ability  I  have  admired  so 
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much  and  who  has  been  here  so  long  and 
has  played  such  an  important  part  In 
Senate  procedure  that  I  doubt  he  1«  ao 
naive  that  he  never  senaes  certain  feel- 
ings on  the  part  of  groups  in  the  Senate 
until  they  stand  up  and  make  a  speech 
about  It  I  doubt  if  he  has  been  here  all 
this  time  and  Is  incapable  of  analyzing 
what  is  being  said  in  the  cloakroom.  I 
doubt  if  he  lacks  the  perception  to  feel  a 
distinct  wave  when  something  Is  hM>- 
penlng  In  the  Senate. 

Anyone  is  stretching  the  words  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  a  long, 
long  way — because  he  very  carefully  ex- 
pressed them — when  they  attempt  to  say 
that  I,  for  one  single,  fleeting  instant, 
questioned  the  sincerity  of  either  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  or  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  I  never  did.  I  have 
known  them  and  have  admired  them  too 
long  for  that. 

All  that  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire said — and  if  this  be  treason,  make 
the  most  of  it — was  that  I  had  been  here 
a  long  time  and  felt  that  I  could  sense  an 
undercurrent  when  there  is  an  xmdercur- 
T€tit,  that  I  had  been  here  a  long  time 
and  had  voted  again  and  again  for  nom- 
inees of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Supreme  Court  ^om  I 
would  never  have  selected  and  for\whom 
I  have  been  reluctant  to  vote.  \ 

Today,  the  first  time  the  nominittlon 
comes  down  from  the  man  who  sits  in 
the  White  House  now.  suddenly,  and  In 
spite  of  this  unanimous  report — which  I 
think  should  be  evidence  enough  that 
the  report  was  unanimous  on  the  part  of 
the  committee — because  of  two  or  three 
lines  in  a  column  written  this  morning 
and  some  communication  that  was 
pushed  around  to  the  offices,  two  or  three 
lines  a  columnist  wrote  that  did  not  even 
attempt  to  quote  the  words  of  Judge 
Burger — and,  mark  my  words,  that  col- 
umnist is  smart  enough  ^nd  ab)e  enough, 
if  he  had  a  direct  statemSTTt^at  t^ally 
questioned  the  Jury  system-^^^ve  never 
heard  a  bunch  of  lawyers  \rneii  they  got 
together  that  did  not  "crab"  about  ju- 
ries— if  he  had  the  direct  quote  to  criti- 
cize the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States — and  if  every  lawyer  were  to  be 
disbarred  who  said  that  the  fifth  amend- 
ment has  been  abused,  there  would  be 
very  few  lawyers  available  around  to- 
day  

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  right  there? 

Mr.  COTTON.  But  if  there  had  been— 
I  shall  yield  after  this  one  sentence — 
if  there  had  been  a  direct  quote  from 
Judge  Biirger  that  suggested  we  should 
get  rid  of  the  Jury  system  or  the  fifth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  you  can 
bet  your  sweet  life  It  would  have  ap- 
peared word  for  word  between  quotation 
marks  in  that  column. 

Yes.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Nothing  like  that 
was  said  by  Judge  Biu-ger.  There  was  a 
seminar  at  which  he  and  a  Judge  from 
Illinois  discussed  a  number  of  ques- 
tions. There  were  two  other  lawyers 
there,  in  addition  to  Judge  Burger  and 
the  jud^  from  Illinois,  and  six  students. 
These  questions  were  thrown  out  for 
discussion.   It   was  apparent   that   the 


questions  that  were  discussed  were  not 
the  personal  opinions  of  anyone  who  par- 
ticipated in  that  seminar. 

Now  the  questions  have  been  made 
about  this  democratic  thing  and  about 
Judge  Burger  receiving  compensation. 

I  have  here  what  he  actually  received : 

June  24  and  25,  transportation  by  air 
to  Santa  Barbara  and  return  to  Wash- 
ington. $330. 

Taxicab,  to  Dulles  .Airport  from  resi- 
dence, $6.50. 

Taxicab  at  Santa  Barbara — hotel 
limousine  did  not  arrive — $7. 

Taxi  fare  from  Dulles  to  residence, 
$650. 

Tips  at  airport  and  for  cabs  and 
hotel.  $6. 

Now,  if  that  had  been  me,  I  would  have 
had  a  much  larger  expense  account  than 
that.  He  paid  part  of  his  expenses  to  go 
out  there  to  this  seminar.  That  is  the 
truth  about  it.  It  was  realized  through- 
out the  whole  thing  that  these  ques- 
tions were  made  up  by  Judge  Biirger 
and  the  judge  from  Illinois.  They  were 
thrown  out  for  discussion  by  the  group. 
It  did  not  mean — none  of  them  meant — 
that  that  was  the  position  of  any  Judge. 
Judge  Burger  certainly  did  not  take  any 
position  on  the  fifth  amendment  or  any- 
thing like  that. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
yield  the  floor  in  a  minute,  but  before  I 
do.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  for  yield- 
ing to  me.  I  might  be  able  to  throw  a 
little  light  on  this  subject  about  trial  by 
jury. 

Reference  was  made  to  the  fact  that 
in  my  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
under  the  waiver  of  a  trial  by  jiuy.  about 
80  percent  of  cases  are  not  tried  by  a 
jury  but  by  a  judge.  I  should  know,  be- 
cause I  am  the  author  of  that  act,  when 
I  was  the  chairman  of  the  Criminal  Law 
Committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bar  As- 
sociation in  the  late  1930's.  I  am  very 
proud  of  the  fact  that  we  in  Pennsyl- 
vania have  the  right  to  the  waiver  of  a 
trial  by  Jury,  if  defendant  agrees  to  It. 
I  would  make  only  one  further  com- 
ment or  suggestion  and  that  Is  that  while 
there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  "horsing 
aroimd"  here  in  this  august  Chamber  to- 
day. I  have  not  myself  heard  any  Just 
or  competent  criticism  regarding  the 
competence  of  Judge  Burger. 

I  do  point  out  that  this  matter  Is  on 
the  calendar  by  action  of  the  majority 
party,  a  majority  list  which  Is  made  up 
for  our  consideration,  and  we  are  here 
as  their  servants  to  consider  such  a  list. 
If  there  are  those  who  thought  It  should 
not  have  been  brought  up  today,  I  sug- 
gest that  they  missed  their  fonun.  They 
could  have  taken  it  up  within  their  own 
caucus  or  their  own  steering  committee. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  will  conclude  by  saying  this: 

that 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Would  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  let  me  comment 
one  bit  further? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi. 


Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  sense  or  the 
meaning  of  Judge  Burger's  remarks  out 
there  were  that  the  adversary  system  in 
this  coimtry  was  not  the  most  efficient 
system  but  It  was  the  best  system  in  the 
world,  and  he  quoted  Winston  Churchill 
who  said: 

A  democracy  la  not  th«  moat  efficient  gov- 
ernment but  It  la  the  best  government  In  the 
world. 

That  was  the  sense  of  what  his  re- 
marks were. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  let  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  say  this:  It 
was  not  the  purpose  of  the  Senator  of 
New  Hampshire  to  discuss  the  merits  of 
the  nominee. 

It  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  to  suggest  that  any 
Senator  is  not  thoroughly  justified.  If  he 
wants  more  time,  in  asking  for  it  and 
calling  attention  to  the  reasons  why  he 
wants  more  time  to  consider  it.  But  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  could  not 
resist  remembering  the  years  that  he 
had  unhesitatingly  voted,  time  after 
time,  for  the  confirmation  of  the  nom- 
inations of  good  men — I  have  great  re- 
spect for  the  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court — even  though  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  be  vei-y  happy  about  their  ap- 
pointment because  of  the  philosophy 
they  entertained.  It  seems  to  me  that 
what  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for 
the  gander,  and  when  a  man  has  been 
nominated,  admittedly  for  nearly  the 
highest  office  in  the  land,  he  should  be 
subjected  to  the  closest  scrutiny.  But 
there  has  not  been  one  single  cogent  point 
raised  today  why  we  should  not  vote  on 
this  nomination,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  submit  that  noth- 
ing can  convey  any  question  on  the 
merits  on  that  record,  which  does  not 
reveal  anything  at  all  about  the  candi- 
date. The  Senator  has  said  it  Is  the  high- 
est office,  or  next  to  the  highest  office,  of 
the  land.  The  committee  met,  according 
to  the  record,  at  10:35  a.m.  and  ad- 
journed at  12:20  p.m.,  having  taken  all 
the  testimony  and  having  had  an  execu- 
tive session.  The  Senator  said  there  is  a 
report.  Customarily  we  have  a  report  that 
is  printed.  Most  times  we  give  a  r^sum6 
of  what  happened.  I  do  not  see  whether 
there  was  even  a  record  vote  taken  on 
this  matter.  Does  the  Senator  know 
whether  there  was  a  record  vote  taken? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  know  the  report  of 
the  committee  said  it  was  unanimous. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  has 
been  around  here  some  time.  He  knows 
we  get  unanimous  reports  on  the  floor 
of  this  body  when  there  are  only  three 
Members  here.  I  do  not  know;  I  am  Just 
saying  I  do  not  know  whether  there  was 
a  record  vote  on  It. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  If  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  would  like  to  have  posi- 
tive, affirmative  informftnon  on  the  sub- 
ject. Having  sat  through  the  hearing 
and  in  the  executive  session  afterward.  I 
am  here  to  state,  and  I  do  state,  there 
was  a  record  vote. 
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Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  How  many  Sena- 
tors were  present  to  make  the  vote? 

Mr.  ElASTLAND.  Thirteen. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Twelve  to  nothing. 

Mr.  EIASTLAND.  Thirteen. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Thirteen  out  of  15, 
which  Is  a  better  record  than  the  Sen- 

&t#G   lifts 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  was  saying  this  Is  an 
important  position.  I  submit  that  1  hour 
and  45  minutes'  consideration  by  the 
committee  Is  not  oversolidtous  of  the 
importance  of  that  Job. 

Mr.  COTTON.  But  let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  that  I  have  been 
here  in  the  past  and  that  I  have  seen 
other  Associate  Justices — not  Supreme 
Court  Justices,  but  Associate  Justices- 
have  their  nominations  reported  and 
acted  upon  and  confirmed,  without  any 
question,  without  any  longer  time  than 
that  taken. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  What  experience  I 
have  had  with  nominations  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  or  the  Chief  Justice, 
particularly  last  year,  indicated  we 
should  go  considerably  beyond  that. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi 
asked  me  to  yield.  I  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Before  the  Senator 
got  the  fioor,  I  had  said  that,  on  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Justice  White,  the 
committee  took  from  10:30  to  12:05,  1 
hour  and  35  minutes;  went  into  executive 
session,  and  approved  the  nomination. 
The  Senate  was  in  session.  The  nomina- 
tion was  brought  to  the  Senate,  and  his 
nomination  was  confirmed  that  after- 
noon. The  hearings  were  held  that  day. 
The  committee  voted  that  day.  The  Sen- 
ate approved  the  nomination  that  day. 

On    the   nomination    of   Mr.   Justice 

Goldberg,  the  hearings  were  2  hours  and 

5  minutes. 

On  Mr.  Portas,  2  hours  and  40  minutes. 

On   Mr.   Brennan,    2   hours   and   50 

minutes. 

On  Mr.  Potter  Stewart,  6  hours  and  30 
minutes. 

On  Mr.  Whittaker,  2  hours  and  50 
minutes. 

On  Mr.  Mlnton.  1  hour  and  45  minutes. 
And  I  had  not  heard  anybody  object 
at  all. 

Mr.  COTTON.  May  I  inquire  from  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  whether  in  any 
of  those  cases  the  committee  filed  a  writ- 
ten report  summarizing  the  evidence  and 
giving  the  committee's  reasons? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  No.  In  the  case  of  Mr. 
White,  we  could  not  have,  because,  as  I 
recall,  he  was  approved  within  1  hour 
after  the  Senate  convened  that  day.  Per- 
haps I  am  wrong  in  that  statement.  It 
was  the  same  day,  ansrway. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  will  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  thought  nearly 
everyone  in  this  body,  after  the  experi- 
ence of  a  few  months  ago,  in  the  very 
tragic  case  of  Justice  Fortas,  took  a  vow 
that  we  were  not  going  to  continue  this 
practice.  The  Senator  described  so  ac- 
curately that  the  committee  pays  no  at- 
tention to  these  matters  and  gives  no  at- 
tention to  the  nominations.  We  give  that 
much  attention  to  the  nomination  of  an 
Ambassador  to  Mali.  Is  the  Senator  sug- 


gesting that  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary does  not  consider  these  nomina- 
tions sufficiently  important  to  give  even 
2  hours'  or  3  hours'  consideration  to  ap- 
pointments to  the  most  important  Court 
in  the  land?  I  do  not  see  that  as  a  valid 
reason  or  excuse  for  this  procedure. 

I  thought,  after  the  experience  of  last 
year,  the  Judiciary  Committee,  along 
with  every  other  Senator,  took  a  kind  of 
vow  to  do  better  in  the  future.  Really,  the 
reason  why  we  are  all  concerned  is  the 
experience  with  Justice  Fortas.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  doubt  about  it.  I  think 
everybody  In  this  body  was  embarrassed 
by  what  happened  in  the  case  of  Justice 
f'ortas.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi was. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  we 
could  have  spent  weeks  listening  to  wit- 
nesses, prominent  judges,  former  presi- 
dents of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
who  wanted  to  testify  in  favor  of  this 
nomination.  We  had  a  full  committee 
meeting.  Every  member  of  the  commit- 
tee asked  the  nominee  what  questions  he 
wanted  to  ask  him.  The  members  of  the 
committee  were  unanimously  satisfied 
that  his  nomination  should  be  approved, 
and  a  vote  was  taken.  I  do  not  know 
what  else  could  have  been  done.  We  could 
not  manufacture  testimony  against  him. 
We  could  not  manufacture  witnesses 
against  him.  We  could  not  manufacture 
propaganda  against  him.  We  had  nothing 
like  that.  We  took  the  testimony  of  every 
person  except  one,  and  the  committee 
decided  not  to  do  that,  informally. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Nearly  all  bills  that 
come  before  this  body  are  accompanied 
by  reports.  I  confess  I  have  not  followed 
closely  the  procedure  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  Every  treaty  that  is  brought 
to  the  Senate  by  our  committee  to  the 
Senate  has  a  report  of  the  action  of  the 
committee.  It  summarizes  what  is  in  the 
treaty  and  describes  what  it  is  about.  But 
I  make  no  point  of  that.  The  point  I  make 
Is  the  very  narrow  point  made  only  after 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  rose.  Why  is 
there  such  a  hurry?  Why  do  we  not  have 
time  to  read  a  very  short  hearing?  I  ad- 
mit the  testimony  covers  only  about  20 
pages  in  the  hearings,  including  the 
statement  of  the  Judge.  I  must  say  this 
is  a  very  casual  treatment  for  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States.  It  seems  to 
me  we  owe  him  a  little  more  attention 
than  that,  merely  In  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  the  position. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  close  by 
saying  this.  Incidentally,  I  did  not  know 
that  every  Senator  took  some  kind  of  vow 
at  the  time  of  the  confirmation  of  the 
nomination  of  Justice  Fortas.  In  fact,  at 
that  time  I  did  not  learn,  until  long  aft- 
erward, that  there  was  anything  wrong. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  I  meant  last  fall, 
not  at  the  time  of  the  nomination,  but 
was  not  the  Senator  somewhat  embar- 
rassed by  the  developments  of  last  fall? 
Mr.  COTTON.  I  was  not  embarrassed. 
I  did  not  appoint  him. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  voted 
for  him. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  surely  did.  I  voted  for 
many  others. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Last  simmier,  when 
he  was  appointed  and  when  he  was  nom- 
inated to  be  Chief  Justice,  I,  along  with 


a  few  other  Senators  prevented  that  from 
being  done.  The  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee was  one  of  them.  In  view  of  what 
has  happened,  it  would  have  been  some- 
what tragic  if  he  had  been  confirmed  as 
Chief  Justice.  Will  the  Senator  agree  to 
that? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  beg  the  Senator's  par- 
don.              "^ 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Would  the  Senator 
agree  that  it  was  unfortunate? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Yes,  I  agree  to  that, 
Everyone  wants  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  to  stop  talking  so  we  can  vote, 
and  I  am  going  to  stop. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  care.  I 
am  not  urging  the  Senator  to  stop.  I 
think  he  is  making  a  record  that  is  at 
least  much  more  informative  than  the 
record  we  have  before  us. 

Mr.  COTTON.  In  order  to  accommo- 
date the  Senate,  I  shall,  with  all  respect, 
decline  to  yield  any  further,  and  pro- 
ceed to  finish  my  statement. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thought  the  Sen- 
ator agreed  with  me. 

Mr.  COTTON.,1  do  not  yield  any  fur- 
ther; lam  sorry. 

Mr.  President,  let  the  record  show  that 
the  committee  that  voted  unanimously 
in  approval  of  the  confirmation  of  Judge 
Burger  consisted  of  James  O.  Eastland, 
of  Mississippi;  John  L.  McClellan,  of 
Arkansas;  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr.,  of  North 
Carolina;  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  of  Cormectl- 
cut;  PHttiP  A.  Hart,  of  Michigan;  Ed- 
ward M.  Kennedy,  of  Massachusetts; 
BracH  E.  Bayh,  of  Indiana;  Qtjentin 
BtTRDiCK,  of  North  E>akota;  Joseph  E. 
Tydings,  of  Maryland;  Robert  C.  Byrd, 
of  West  Virginia;  Everett  McKinley 
DniKSEN,  of  Illinois;  Roman  L.  Hruska, 
of  Nebraska;  Hiram  L.  Pong,  of  Hawaii; 
Hugh  Scott,  of  Pennsylvania;  Strom 
Thitrmond,  of  South  Carolina;  Marlow 
W.  Cook,  of  Kentucky;  and  Charles 
McC.  Mathus,  Jr.,  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  served  on  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  have  con- 
fidence in  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. I  have  followed  them  before,  even 
when  I  did  so  with  reluctance.  When  this 
committee  has  considered  this  matter 
and  imanimously — I  do  not  assert  that 
every  one  of  the  members  were  present, 
but  I  understand  13  were — and  when 
these  men,  a  majority  of  whom  were,  of 
course,  of  the  opposite  party  from  the 
President,  considered  his  nomination 
and  reported  unanimously  in  its  favor, 
I  am  satisfied  to  vote.  That  is  what  we 
have  done  in  the  past,  and  I  hope  we 
are  not  going  to  establish  a  new  system 
of  putting  ourselves  in  the  pla«e  of  a 
President  of  the  United  States,  and 
dragging  our  feet  every  time  that  he 
sends  down  an  important  nomination. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
a  question. 

I  know  there  are  times  when  commit- 
tees report  nominations,  and  we  take 
them  up  on  the  floor.  This  is  true  as  to 
many  independent  agencies.  It  is  usually 
because  there  is  an  emergency  due  to  a 
vacancy,  or  some  kind  of  reason  for  it. 
Otherwise,  a  report  is  handed  down.  I 
guess  we  have  done  it  sometimes  before 
cOl  the  evidence  has  been  printed.  But 
that  has  usually  been  in  cases  where 
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there  Is  some  emergency  invcdved,  and 
then  afterward  the  committee  flies  a  re- 
port of  what  it  did. 

I  do  not  know  that  the  Coounlttee  on 
the  Judiciary  always  follows  that  rule. 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  No;  it  does  not. 
Mr.  MAONUSON.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  ought  to  be.  in  all  these  caaes, 
a  report.  I  Icnow  that  in  this  case  It 
would  be  very  brief,  because  it  would 
simply  reflect  what  the  committee  did 
that  day,  and  might  c<»itain  a  little  bi- 
ography of  the  nominee,  and  all  those 
things  that  go  with  it.  I  am  a  great 

believer 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  is  aU  in  the 
hearings. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  know,  but  this  is 
the  point  I  am  coming  to:  I  am  a  great 
believer  in  the  committee  system,  and 
in  many  cases,  as  the  Senator  from  Wls- 
c<x)8in  has  said,  we  have  to  follow  the 
committee's  advice  on  these  matters.  We 
cannot  run  everything  down. 

But  if  someone  should  write  me  to- 
morroy  .and  say,  "You  voted  for  the  new 
Chief  .iustlce  of  the  United  States,  or 
for  a  very  important  bill;  will  you  tell 
me  why  you  voted  as  you  did?"  I  can 
answer  such  letters  by  sending  them  the 
report,  but  I  cannot  send  them  this 
hearing,  because  the  hearing  merely 
says,  at  the  end.  that  the  committee 
went  into  executive  session. 

What  I  usually  do,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  inquirer,  is  say,  "Here  is  the 
committee  report,  and  I  have  faith  in 
the  committee;  therefore,  I  voted  to  fol- 
low the  committee  report." 

My  question  was  that  it  seems  to  me 
that  on  a  matter  as  important  as  the 
confirmation  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  there  ought  to  be,  even 
though  we  may  vote  on  Judge  Burger 
today,  a  committee  report  stating  what 
the  committee  did.  Otherwise,  we  have 
only  this  hearing  report,  which  would 
be  of  no  help  in  showing  what  the  com- 
mittee formally  did. 

There  have  been  statements  made  on 
the  floor  that  the  action  of  the  commit- 
tee was  unanimous.  But  you  would  have 
to  cut  out  a  part  of  the  CoNoasssioNAi. 
RxcoRo  to  make  such  an  answer  com- 
plete. It  seems  to  me  that,  as  a  matter 
of  procediire.  there  ought  to  be  reports. 
Mr.    EASTLAND.    Now,    the    custom 

Is 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  wUl  finish  In  a 
moment.  Sometimes  we  have  such  re- 
ports made,  because  of  some  emergency, 
even  later,  but  there  ought  to  be  a  formal 
report  submitted,  as  there  are  in  99  out 
of  100  nominations. 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  Is  not  correct. 
Mr.  MAONUSON.  It  Is  for  most  other 
nominations. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Yes. 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  How  many  years? 
Mr.  MAONUSON.  About  8  years. 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  Having  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
about   8   years,   then,   my   friend   from 
Washington  knows  that  the  only  case  in 
which  there  is  a  report  on  nominations 
Is  when  there  is  controversy,  and  then 
there  is  a  majority  report  and  a  minority 
report. 


There  is  no  controversy  here.  Not  one 
word  was  said  against  this  nomination. 
Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  merely  suggest 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  formal  report 
made,  whether  it  is  before  the  vote  or 
after  the  vote,  depending  on  the  will  of 
the  Senate,  so  that  there  would  be  some- 
thing to  show  that  the  committee  made 
its  unanimoiis  report,  signed  by  the  com- 
mittee members,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  a  position  as  Important  as  that  of 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States.  I  do 
not  think  that  rules  out  any  of  the  rest 
of  them,  but  I  merely  wanted  to  know 
whether  there  would  lie  a  formal  report 
on  this  nomination.  The  chairman  has 
answered  the  question  that  that  is  not 
the  practice  in  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  therefore  the  only  thing 
we  will  have  is  the  testimony. 

Mr..  EASTLAND.  We  could  fUe  a  re- 
port sometime,  but  everyone  was  In  favor 
of  the  nomination. 

Mr.  BiAONUSON.  What  I  am  trying  to 
suggest  is  that  if  we  have  a  report,  we 
can  point  to  that  and  say.  "Here  is  what 
the  committee  did.  This  is  the  way  they 
felt  about  it."  I  merely  suggest  that;  I 
do  not  remember  what  we  did  when  I 
was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  in  such  cases. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  We  foUowed  the 
same  system  then. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  But  we  did  file  re- 
ports on  people  when  they  were  nomi- 
nated. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  No,  only  in  case  of 
contests.  I  was  on  the  committee  before 
my  friend  from  Washington  became  a 
member. 
Mr.  MAONUSON.  Yes. 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  When  there  is  a  con- 
test, of  course,  there  is  a  report. 

liir.     MAONUSON.     Naturally     there 
would  be  then;  individual,  minority,  and 
majority  views. 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  MAONUSON.  But  It  seems  to  me 
there  ought  to  be  a  report  filed. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  This  was  something 
unanimous;  not  a  word  against  the  man. 
Mr.   MAONUSON.   I  am  not  talking 
about  that.  I  am  talking  about  the  pro- 
cedure aigain.  of  Ollng  a  report. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  know  what  the  Sen- 
ator is  talking  about. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  am  a  little  like  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas.  I  do  not  know 
Judge  Burger.  I  have  never  met  him.  I 
do  not  even  recall  reading  about  him 
prior  to  this  appointment.  That  is  why 
I  have  to  rely  upon  the  members  of  the 
committee,  who  were  unanimous,  and 
there  ought  to  be  something  available 
other  than  Just  statements — a  written 
report  that  the  committee  action  was 
unanimous,  that  Judge  Burger's  name 
was  sent  up  in  nomination,  his  biography, 
the  fact  that  the  committee  found  he  was 
a  man  of  integrity  and  great  legal  ability, 
and  all  that,  which  is  usual  in  reports. 
That  would  give  us  something  to  send  on. 
Otherwise.  I  am  going  to  have  to  say. 
in  all  honesty.  "I  do  not  know  the  man." 
I  do  not  know  anything  against  him.  I 
can  say  that :  but  if  I  had  a  report,  there 
would  be  something  I  could  fall  back  on. 
Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  might 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Washington,  if 
we  had  a  roUcall  response  to  fit  a  third 


category,  as  "I  do  not  know"  category  I 
would  vote  that  way  instead  of  aye  or 
nay.  I  rose  only  to  explain  my  vote.  I 
made  no  criticism  of  Judge  Burger.  Like 
the  Senator  from  Washington.  I  have 
never  met  him  and  never  seen  him.  I 
know  nothing  about  him.  I  respect  the 
Judgment  of  the  committee  and  the  peo- 
ple who  have  qwken  in  his  favor,  but  I 
do  not  know  him. 

By  way  of  explanation  of  declining  to 
vote  for  him.  It  was  not  on  the  merits, 
but  because  I  received  the  hearing  record 
this  morning.  I  have  not  had  a  chance 
even  to  read  it.  and  I  wager  there  are  not 
on  this  floor  right  now  more  than  two  or 
three  Senators,  other  than  members  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  who 
have  even  read  the  hearings. 

After  the  late  unfortunate  affair  on 
the  Court,  assurances  were  being  given 
by  everyone  that  there  would  be  a  care- 
ful review  of  any  of  the  appointments.  I 
would  at  least  consider  It  my  responsi- 
bility to  read  the  record  of  the  hearings 
before  voting  for  a  Chief  Justice. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

I  have  explained  that  I  might  very  well 
read  the  hearings  and  read  the  transcript 
at  Santa  Barbara,  which  has  been  made 
a  public  matter,  not  by  me.  but  by  some- 
one else,  and  vote  for  Mr.  Burger.  But 
at  least  we  should  have  the  chance  to 
read  the  record. 

I  might  very  well  agree  with  every- 
thing he  said  or  disagree  with  some  of  it 
and  that  might  have  nothing  to  do  with 
whether  I  determined  he  is  qualified  to 
be  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  re- 
sponded to  statements  made  by  me  or  by 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  and  made  the 
point  that  there  is  something  partisan  or 
something  concealed  in  the  fact  that  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  and  I  raised  a 
question  about  voting  now  without  read- 
ing the  record. 

I  assure  the  Senator  that  I  sat  for  10 
years  in  a  legislative  body,  if  that  is  of 
importance,  and  voted  for  every  single 
appointment  made  by  a  Republican  Oov- 
emor  save  one.  The  Senator  is  not  the 
only  one  who  has  supported  the  ap- 
pointments made  by  another  party. 
Every  one  does  it. 

I  have  not  raised  any  point  about  the 
qualifications.  However,  this  is  a  public 
matter.  I  am  not  going  to  say  to  the 
people  of  my  State.  "Yes.  I  voted  for 
him  without  having  had  a  chance  to 
read  the  hearing  record." 

There  are  not  many  Senators  In  the 
Chamber  who  can  say,  "I  got  the  record 
at  10  o'clock  this  morning.  I  sat  down 
and  read  the  116  p>ages  and  satisfied  my- 
self on  the  basis  of  that  record." 

There  is  not  any  Senator  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  will  say  he  has  been  able,  to  read 
the  transcript  of  the  discussion  St  Santa 
Barbara,  which  I  understand  is  avail- 
able. It  may  not  be  of  importance  at  all. 

I  am  voting  against  the  confirmation 
solely  on  the  basis  that  I  have  not  had 
an  opportimity  to  read  the  hearings 
record. 

I  received  a  letter  from  a  man  in  my 
State  at  the  time  one  of  President  John- 
son's nomination  for  Chief  Justice  was 
pending  in  the  Senate.  The  man  out- 
lined two  reasons  why  I  should  not  sup- 
port the  nomination. 
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I  wrote  a  devastating  answer  that  re- 
sponded to  what  he  said  and  proved  him 
to  be  wrong — except  that  he  turned  out 
to  be  100  percent  right. 

He  wrote  me  a  letter  2  or  3  weeks  ago 
and  said: 

Are  you  man  enough  now  to  admit  that 
you  were  wrong? 

I  wrote  him  a  letter  in  which  I  said : 
I  am  prepared  to  admit  I  was  wrong.  I 
have  been  In  pdltlca  a  long  time.  I  have 
eaten  lota  of  crow.  I  have  never  developed 
a  ta«te  for  It.  I  do  not  want  to  eat  any  more. 
I  waa  mistaken. 

I  think  I  could  have  voted  "yea"  with- 
out any  problem.  However,  as  a  matter 
of  principle  on  any  appointment  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  or 
any  elevation  of  a  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice to  the  office  of  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  I  am  not  going  to  vote 
"yea"  until  I  have  read  the  hearing 
record. 

I  have  listened  time  after  time  to  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senators  delay  the  con- 
sideration of  an  issue  by  saying.  'I  just 
got  the  hearing  record  this  morning." 

I  have  never  heard  anyone  argue  with 
any  senior  Senator  on  that.  They  would 
say.  "Well,  would  the  Senator  like  to 
liave  it  delayed  imtU  tomorrow  or  the 
day  after?"  E^ve^y  time  I  have  heard  that 
point  raised,  there  would  be  a  delay. 

It  strikes  me  as  mighty  fimny,  after 
all  the  trouble  we  have  had  that  in  re- 
spect to  something  that  raises  a  very 
serious  question  in  the  minds  of  the 
American  public,  we  should  not  be  able 
to  say.  'We  read  the  record.  We  read 
the  facts.  We  support  the  nominee." 

I  am  satisfied  that  999  out  of  1,000 
times  I  would  vote  for  the  nominee. 
Everything  I  have  heard  on  the  fioor 
and  elsewhere  would  make  me  favor  it. 

I  would  not  vote  against  him  because 

1  disagreed  with  him  philosophically, 
whether  he  was  to  the  right  or  left  of 
me.  I  would  not  want  a  Supreme  Court 
composed  of  every  one  of  my  philosophi- 
cal viewpoints  anyway.  I  do  not  trust  my 
viewpoint  that  much. 

I  think  it  is  sound  practice  to  have 
some  people  representing  various  view- 
points. I  never  would  oppose  anyone  on 
that  Rround.  I  point  out  that  after  all  of 
this  fuss.  Members  of  the  Senate  will  be 
voting  on  this  nomination  without  hav- 
ing read  a  page  of  the  hearings  record. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  all  of 
this  has  a  pretty  hollow  sound. 

The  congressional  simimary  for  June 

2  will  show  that  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress 2,416  nominations  for  civilian  posi- 
tions, other  than  postmasters,  have  been 
submitted  to  this  Congress;  1.721  have 
been  confirmed.  There  were  reports  on 
only  three.  Where  were  these  voices  all 
this  time? 

It  is  time  to  vote. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
think  the  Senator  was  present  when  I 
addressed  myself  to  that  exact  point. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  was  present. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  said  the  Senate  acts 
on  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  appoint- 
ments. TTiere  is  no  conceivable  way  in 
which  every  Senator  can  make  an  in- 
vestigation and  Judgment  on  each  one 
of  the  appointments.  However,  at  least 
as  to  the  half  dozen  top  ix>sitions  in  the 
Oovemment,  it  is  feasible  for  a  Senator 


to  make  an  Independent  check  and  to 
read  the  record  and  -^then  to  cast  his 
vote. 

That  applies  to  only  a  handful  of  posi- 
tions. It  would  be  Impossible  to  do  it  for 
aU. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  is  neces- 
sarily absent  today  and  has  asked  that  I 
express  titt  him  his  high  regard  for  Chief 
Justice-designate  Warren  E.  Burger  and 
his  hope  that  the  nomination  will  be 
overwhelmingly  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. Since  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  is 
imable  to  be  present  to  vote  for  Judge 
Burger's  nomination,  he  has  asked  that 
I  place  in  the  Record  for  him  the  re- 
marks he  would  have  made  had  he  been 
able  to  be  here.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statkment  bt  Senatc»  Cook 

Mr.  President.  It  Is  with  a  sense  of  sincere 
pride  that  I  support  the  President's  nomina- 
tion of  Judge  Warren  E.  Burger  to  be  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States.  I  had  the  privi- 
lege, as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  to  be  present  and  to  participate 
In  the  hearing  at  which  Judge  Burger  was 
questioned  by  our  committee.  Never  have  I 
been  In  the  presence  of  a  more  articulate  and 
Intelligent  witness. 

Certainly  recent  events  Indicate  that  this 
Is  not  one  of  the  high  points  In  the  history 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Nation  needs  a 
man  of  Impeccable  character,  and  the  Court 
needs  a  man  with  proven  Judicial  exjierlence. 
Warren  Burger  certainly  possesses  these  at- 
tributes as  no  other  man  available  for  selec- 
tion. I  congratulate  the  President  on  his 
choice  and  wish  for  the  new  Chief  Justice 
many  happy  and  productive  years  on  our 
highest  Court. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
real  pleasure  that  I  will  cast  my  vote 
for  the  confirmation  of  Warren  E.  Bur- 
ger as  this  country's  next  Chief  Justice 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

He  Is  a  distinguished  Judge  and  will 
serve,  I  am  sure,  with  credit  to  our 
country. 

Judge  Burger  brings  to  the  Court  a 
significant  background  of  experience,  in- 
tegrity, and  competence. 

It  is  my  hope  that  his  service  will  do 
much  to  restore  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  the  prestige  and  respect  It  so 
Justly  deserves.  His  appointment  will,  I 
believe,  add  strength  to  the  law-abiding 
forces  of  American  society.  It  will  give 
encouragement  to  all  r)eople  of  good  will 
who  recognize  the  first  responsibility  of 
society  to  make  it  possible  for  people  to 
live  together  in  peace — without  fear. 

I  am  convinced  Judge  Burger  believes 
in  the  separation  of  powers;  that  he  re- 
gards it  as  his  duty  to  rule  on  cases 
within  the  framework  of  a  rather  ^rlct 
interpretation  of  what  the  Constitution 
says.  He  Is  veiling  to  let  the  legislative 
branch  of  Government  write  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  welcome  Judge  Burger 
to  the  Court  and  wish  him  Godspeed  in 
his  duties.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  nomination  of  Judge 
Warren  E.  Burger  to  be  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States?  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered.  Those 


voting  In  favor  of  the  confirmation  of 
the  nomination  will  vote  "yea";   those 
opposed  will  vote  "nay." 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The   assistant   legislative   clerk    pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT  (when  his  name  was 
called).  Mr.  President.  In  view  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, I  ask  leave  to  answer  "pres- 
ent." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  will  be  so 
recorded. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  resumed 
and  concluded  the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart),  the 
Senator  frcMn  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inoxtye)  .  and 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mans- 
field) are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  is  absent  because  of 
a  death  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Cranston),  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore>  .  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
lings),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  MclNTYRE) ,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf),  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  the  Senators 
from  Rhode  Island  <Mr.  Pastore  and  Mr. 
Pell)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  RiBicoFF)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings),  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  ,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre),  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss)  ,  the  Senators  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastore  and  Mr.  Pell),  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook),  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater), 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Mur- 
phy), and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Prouty)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  iMr.  Fong), 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ja- 
viTS) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook),  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong).  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater),  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits), 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Mur- 
phy), the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy),  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Prouty)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  74. 
nays  3.  as  follows: 
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So  the-nomlnatlon  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  Immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  this  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  the  c(»isideration  of  legislative 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
THURSDAY.  JUNE  12.  1969  AT  11 
A.M. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
In  adjournment  until  11  a.m.  on  Thurs- 
day next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP 
SENATOR  DODD 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Thursday, 
after  the  completion  of  the  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business, 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  <Mr. 
DoDD)  be  recognized  for  not  more  than 
1  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SECRETARY 
OP  THE  SENATE  TO  RECEIVE 
MESSAGES  DURING  ADJOURMENT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate  from  the  close 
of  business  today  until  11  ajn.  on 
Thursday  next,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  be  authorized  to  receive  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 


and  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
that  they  may  be  appropriately  referred. 
The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COBOlCTTEES 
TO  FILE  REPORTS  DURINO  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  same 
period  all  committees  be  authorized  to 
fUe  reports,  together  with  Individual, 
minority,  or  supplemental  views. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  SENATE  TO  SIGN  DULY 
ENROLLED  BILLS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mi.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  of 
the  Senate  be  authorized  to  sign  duly 
enrolled  bUls  until  June  12.  1969. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  ask  the  distinguished  acting  majority 
leader  whether  or  not  there  will  be  some 
business  on  Thursday.  C^ 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  oA 
Thursday,  after  disposition  of  routine 
morning  business,  and  after  the  address 
by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  1708.  the  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act 
of  1965.  We  expect  to  have  at  least  one 
rollcall  vote  on  that  legislation.  There- 
after the  Senate  will  go  over  until  Mon- 
day next. 

NOMINATION  OF  CARL  J.  GILBERT 
TO  BE  SPECIAL  REPRESENTATIVE 
FOR  TRADE  NEGOTIATIONS— RE- 
FERRAL OF  NOMINATION 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  matter  on  the  calendar  about  which 
I  have  just  had  a  discussion  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance.  I  wish  to  propound  a 
unanimous-consent  request  with  regard 
to  one  of  the  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

After  consulting  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  nomination  of  Hon.  Carl 
J.  Gilbert,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  a  Spe- 
cial Representative  for  Trade  Negotia- 
ations,  with  the  rank  of  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary,  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 
with  instructions  to  report  back  the 
nomination  within  30  days. 

After  consultation  with  the  Parlia- 
mentarian this  referral,  or  unanimous- 
consent  request,  will  not  affect  the  origi- 
nal jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  to  appoinments  of  this 
nature  but  does  constitute  a  special  case 
which  will  give  the  Committee  on  Finance 
an  opportunity  to  hear  this  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE   PROPOSED    SAFEGUARD   ABM 

SYSTEM 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
subject  of  the  recommended  tmtl-ballls- 
tlc-mlssile  system,  I  wish  to  make  two 
additional  points. 

First,  with  respect  to  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  today  I 
think  it  is  clear  under  the  circumstances 
that  there  is  a  substantial  controversy 
over  the  deployment  of  the  Safeguard 
system  or  any  antl-balllstlc-mlsslle  sys- 
tem in  the  defense  of  the  United  States. 

I  think  It  is  unfortimate  that  in  some 
quarters  it  has  become  a  highly  emo- 
tional matter.  That  has  not  been  the  case 
with  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Missouri.  I  think  he  might  Join 
with  me  in  stating  that  is  so  on  some 
occasions. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  do  Join  with  the 
Senator  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  only 
two  points  I  would  like  to  make  at  this 
late  hour  are  as  follows:  One,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Missouri  , 
pointed  out  In  a  previous  interview,  as  I 
said  earlier  today,  that  if  a  certain  chart 
were  released  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment it  is  possible  that  the  argument 
over  the  deployment  of  the  ABM  system 
might  be  over.  Clearly,  he  has  seen  that 
chart,  as  I  have.  I  think  it  is  clear  the 
argument  is  not  over.  I  think  it  is  clear 
that  there  continues  to  be  a  substantial 
controversy,  and  it  is  clear  that  there  is 
a  substantial  controversy  in  philosophy 
over  what  is  best  and  proper  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  United  States. 

I  respect  those  who  oppose  the  system. 
I  personally  support  deployment  of  the 
system. 

I  make  this  last  point.  One  of  the 
arguments  advanced  in  opposition  to  de- 
ployment of  the  ABM  system  is  that  the 
response  of  the  Soviet  Union  might  be  to 
deploy  a  greater  number  of  offensive 
missiles  so  that  it  might  overwhelm  the 
new  ABM.  As  far  as  I  know,  no  one 
claims  that  Safeguard  or  any  ABM  sys- 
tem is  Infallible  or  that  it  can  entirely 
protect  the  United  States  against  attack 
by  an  aggressor.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
think  we  are  all  trying  to  do  the  best 
we  can  in  the  defense  of  this  coimtry.  It 
is  important  to  this  debate  that  it  now 
appears,  and  I  have  been  Informed,  that 
the  time  has  come  when  it  is  cheaper  to 
build  and  deploy  ABM  Sprints  than  to 
deploy  additional  Mlnutemen.  The  time 
is  at  hand  when  it  will  be  cheaper  for 
us  to  build  a  component  of  a  defensive 
system,  an  ABM  Sprint,  and  its  propor- 
tionate share  of  the  radar  cost,  than  It  is 
for  the  Russians  to  build  an  offensive 
weapon  to  try  to  counter  It.  We  are  all 
concerned  with  the  cost  of  defense.  We 
are  all  concerned  most  with  defense  as 
an  abstract  quality  of  necessity  for  this 
country.  I  believe  those  two  points,  how- 
ever, are  significant  in  this  colloquy. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  • 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  appreciate  the 
position   of   the   distinguished   Senator 
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from  Tennessee.  It  Is  not  with  respect  to 
people  like  him,  however,  that  I  am  anx- 
ious for  the  chart  to  be  declassified.  The 
able  Senator  from  Tennessee  has  been 
on  record  as  being  in  favor  of  the  de- 
plojrment  of  this  Sentinel /Safeguard  sys- 
tem for  some  time.  The  Senator  from 
Missouri  is  against  deployment,  although 
I  am  for  further  research  and  develop- 
ment; therefore,  the  release  of  the  chart, 
in  my  opinion,  would  not  affect  his  opin- 
ion any  more  than  mine.  But  the  people 
who  should  decide  are  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  am  convinced  in  my 
own  mind  that,  if  this  chart  were  re- 
leased, it  would  show  those  people  that 
such  a  very  small  addition  of  Soviet 
SS-9's  would  be  necessary  to  nullify  this 
plaimed  deplosmaent  of  Safeguard,  that 
the  people  would  be  unwilling  to  pay  this 
high  price  for  this  deployment. 

If  we  would  have  more  information  re- 
leased in  favor  of  those  opposed  to  the 
system  as  against  what  is  being  released 
by  those  for  the  system,  I  believe  it  would 
be  more  in  the  democratic  process.  I  say 
this  without  the  slightest  criticism  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
for  whom  I  have  respect  and  admiration. 

Previously  I  have  protested  informa- 
tion being  declassified  in  apparent  effort 
to  support  those  who  favor  deployment 
of  this  system. 

This  morning,  we  have  another  illus- 
tration of  this  problem — an  article 
printed  on  the  front  page  of  the  New 
York  Times,  written  by  William  Beecher, 
who  says: 

The  analysis,  by  intelligence  experts  in  the 
Pentagon  primarily,  suggests  that  multiple 
warheads  now  betog  tested  by  the  Russians 
miy  be  capable  of  being  guided  to  three 
scattered  targeU  and  powerful  enough  to  de- 
stroy hardened  missile  silos. 

That  statement,  Mr.  President,  de- 
clares that  the  Soviets  today  are  testing 
MIRVS— not  MRVS  but  MIRVS.  Mr. 
Beecher  is  a  responsible  newspaper  man, 
therefore,  must  have  been  given  this  in- 
formation by  someone  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  I  would  add  that  ad- 
ditional information  was  declassified  In 
the  story  by  Mr.  Beecher. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  thrust  of  Mr. 
Beecher's  story  is  correct. 

If  it  is  not  true,  then  it  should  be  de- 
nied, else  the  American  people  will  be 
asked  again  to  agree  to  further  taxes  for 
national  security  without  first  being 
given  all  the  facts. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BATTRB  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Missouri  for  his  Important  and 
relevant  remarks. 

I  would  point  out,  however,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that,  as  he  points  out.  cost  is  an 
important  aspect  of  defense,  and  In  this 
particular  situation,  we  actually  have 
approached,  probably  for  the  first  time 
In  history,  a  situation  where  It  is  cheaper 
to  build  a  defensive  system  and  all  of 
the  attendant  paraphernalia  that  goes 
with  it,  than  it  Is  to  build  its  counter- 
part in  the  offensive  weapons  arsenal, 
specifically  cheaper  than  to  build  a 
Minuteman  and  put  it  In  its  silo,  and 
cheaper  than  it  is  for  the  Russians  to 
build  an  offensive  weapon  in  an  effort 
to  overcome  our  defensive  system. 

We  are  talking  about  great  sums  of 


money,  Mr.  President,  but  at  the  same 
time  we  always  must  think  of  the  cost 
exchange  ratto;  that  is,  the  cost  to  the 
Russians  to  build  a  weapon  to  overcome 
our  defenses,  and  the  cost  of  defensive 
weapons  as  distinguished  from  the  cost 
of  an  offensive  deterrent. 

I  believe  that  in  the  case  of  the  chart 
which  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Missouri  and  I  have  both  exam- 
ined, by  now  virtually  every  aspect  of  it 
is  known  in  this  Record  with  one  excep- 
tion, that  one  exception  being  the  ap- 
praisal by  the  U.S.  Military  EstabUsh- 
ment,  by  the  Department  of  Defense,  of 
the  number  of  warheads  that  would  have 
to  be  delivered  by  the  Russians  in  order 
to  overwhelm  our  Minuteman  as  pro- 
tected by  the  Safeguard  system. 

I  believe  that  that  information  should 
not  be  declassified.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  argument  except  in  this  sense: 
Is  the  investment  in  Safeguard  so  great 
and  our  advantage  so  slight  that  we 
should  not  undertake  it? 

My  reply  to  that  is:  My  information 
is  that  now  Safeguard  is  cheaper  to 
build  than  the  offensive  deterrent,  and 
that  Safeguard  is  cheaper  to  build  than 
the  Russian  offensive  deployment  that 
would  be  required  to  overcome  it. 

If  that  is  the  case,  I  believe  there  is 
abundEuit  demonstration  of  the  desira- 
bility of  turning  this  Nation  to  a  defen- 
sive strategy  instead  of  exclusively  an  of- 
fensive one. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Well,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  one  siu"e  way  to  resolve  this 
discussion  is  to  release  the  chart.  Let 
the  chart  speak  for  itself. 

I  did  not  mean  to  get  into  a  colloquy 
with  respect  to  the  ABM  system  this 
afternoon,  and  am  only  doing  so  be- 
cause my  position  on  this  matter  was 
referred  to  earlier  in  the  day. 

But  I  would  leave  an  additional 
thought  with  my  colleagues  this  after- 
noon: Having  spent  many  years  in  the 
defense  p>art  of  our  Government,  and 
many  years  before  that  in  the  electron- 
ics Industry,  in  private  business,  there 
are  three  basic  aspects  I  know  are  perti- 
nent to  this  ABM  system: 

First  is  the  missile  itself.  I  put  in  the 
Record  some  time  back  a  list  of  the  $23 
billion  and  $50  million  in  missiles  which 
has  been  spent  on  missiles  later  aban- 
doned for  one  reason  or  another.  We  all 
know,  as  was  so  well  illustrated  in 
North  Dakota  last  summer,  that  even 
missiles  we  have  been  working  on  for 
years,  end  up  in  test  failiu-e. 

Next  the  radar.  The  radar  incident  to 
the  Sentinel,  Safeguard  system  is  a  great 
deal  more  complicated  than  the  missile; 
in  fact,  the  vulnerability  of  the  radar 
itself  could  well  be  the  core  of  the  weak- 
ness of  this  entire  system. 

We  have  haxi  open  testimony  that  the 
"psi"  of  the  radar  was  less  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  "psi"  of  the  Minuteman  base. 
My  colleague  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long)  asked  me  what  "psi"  means.  That 
is  a  "per  square  inch"  measurement — 
compsatible  to  B.t.u.'s — ^British  thermal 
unit — for  heat.  In  effect,  it  refers  to  the 
amount  of  concrete  around  a  base  or  site. 
This  is  a  summary. 

We  have  had  open  testimony  before 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  that  the 
"p.8i."  of  the  radar  is  less  than  10  per- 


cent of  the  "p.si."  of  ar  Minuteman  base. 
The  Spartan  missile  would  never  have 
been  designed  to  defend  a  missile  base 
site,  rather  was  designed  as  a  thin- 
area  defense  against  the  Chinese  attack. 
Therefore  the  Sprint  is  the  basic  fcaissile 
incident  to  the  functioning  of  defense  of 
the  Minuteman  base  by  the  Safeguard 
system. 

The  Sprint  is  not  a  rifie.  It  has  to  be 
guided,  and  the  way  it  is  guided  is  by 
means  of  the  MSR  radar — not  the  long- 
range — ^PAR — radar,  but  the  short- 
range — ^MSR — radar.  Actually,  the  Spar- 
tan also  hsis  to  be  guided  by  the  MSR. 

Therefore,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  if  a 
radar  with  a  p.s.i.  of  less  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  Minuteman  site  is  knocked 
out  by,  say,  the  SS-ll's,  of  which  the 
Soviets  have  hundreds,  then  any  SS-9 
extrapolation  would  not  make  any  dif- 
ference, because  the  Sprints  themselves 
would  be  worthless. 

That  i?lhe  second  component  part  of 
the  Safeguard  system. 

By  all  odds,  the  most  complicated  as- 
pect of  the  Safeguard  system  is  the 
third  component,  the  computer;  in  fact, 
two  of  the  world's  foremost  authorities 
on  cOTiputatlon  say  this  required  com- 
puter has  problems  that  have  not  even 
been  worked  out  in  theory.  We  all  know 
the  computer  itself  has  not  yet  been 
completed.  When  you  consider  the  num- 
ber of  hours  and  months  and  years  ex- 
pended on  a  laimch  to  the  moon,  where 
each  operation  is  carefully  watched  by 
some  of  our  foremost  engineers  and 
scientists,  as  against  GI's  handlirig  a 
system  all  around  the  United  States,  11 
completely  deployed  by  phase  2,  a  sys- 
tem which  would  have  to  operate  instan- 
taneously and  automatically,  in  a  mat- 
ter of  seconds,  you  can  realize  why  some 
of  us  have  grave  apprehension  about  the 
wisdom  of  deploying  this  system  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  President,  someone  recently  said 
to  me,  "We  thought  you  were  one  of  us." 
I  thereupon  looked  up  what  I  have 
worked  for  and  voted  for,  in  the  interest 
of  the  security  of  the  United  States,  this 
since  I  came  into  Government.  The  total 
of  the  defense  budgets  is  $953  billion;  and 
because,  for  the  first  time,  I  oppose  a 
weapons  system  I  consider  unadvlsable, 
I  am  not  "one  of  us."  What  Is  the  logic  in 
that;  especially  as  I  want  to  do  what- 
ever is  necessary  for  the  security  of  my 
country. 

There  are  varying  opinions  about 
whether  this  cold  war  Is  becoming 
warmer;  but  liam  confident  every  Amer- 
ican would  a^ee  that,  when  Mr.  Stalin 
was  alive,  the  cold  war  aspect  of  our  for- 
eign relations  was  far  more  serious  than 
today.  Then  there  was  a  monolithic 
structure  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  and  a 
man  running  things  whom  we  all  know 
was  interested  in  taking  over  the  world. 
That  Is  far  from  true  today. 

In  1950  the  total  budget  for  the  Mili- 
tary Establishment  of  the  United 
States — Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Ma- 
rine Corps — was  $13.8  billion. 

I  remember  meeting  the  late  great 
President  Eisenhower,  in  the  Pentagon 
building.  He  was  here  to  testify  before 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  whose 
chairman  at  that  time  was  Senator  Mc- 
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KeUar.  Tben  he  was  president  of  Colum- 
bia University.  I  met  him  in  hl«  office 
In  the  Pentagon,  where  all  nve-star  gen- 
erals have  offices.  I  pleaded  with  him  to 
see  what  he  could  do  to  add  $500  million 
to  that  $13.8  billion  figure.  But  we  did 
not  get  the  extra  $500  million. 

Although  the  cold  war  is  far  less  dan- 
gerous to  the  security  of  the  United 
States  today— and  I  have  reported  the 
$13.8  billion  flg\ire  which  was  up  3  years 
before  tlie  death  6t  Marshal  Stalin — that 
figure,  year  by  year,  has  now  risen  from 
$13.8  billion  a  year  to  $80  billion  a  year 
Recently  I  read  that  the  originally  re- 
quested amount  this  year  for  ammunition 
In  Vietnam  alone,  is  more  than  double  the 
total  Federal  appropriation  for  primary 
and  secondary  education— $5.2  billion  for 
ammunition  in  this  sad  war.  $2.3  billl(»i 
for  primary  and  secondary  education. 

The  current  total  annual  cost  of  the 
Defense  Deptirtment  to  the  American 
taxpayer  Is  over  $17  billion  more  than 
the  total  Federal  individual  Income  tax 
take  of  the  United  States. 

It  Is  'for  reasons  such  as  these  that  I 
welcome  such  discussions  as  to  what  we 
need  to  do  and  what  we  do  not  need,  for 
our  national  security. 

I  opposed  this  system  when  it  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  by  the  previous 
administration  although  I  must  say  I 
thought.  Its  design  a  more  logical  design 
for  defending  cities  than  for  defending 
missile  sites.  In  any  case,  all  this  discus- 
sion is  constructive. 

We  have  grave  problems  In  this  coun- 
try today,  troubles  also  with  our  allies 
and  the  neutrals,  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
in  addition  to  the  Par  East.  They  appear 
as  important  as  the  strife  being  waged 
In  South  Vietnam.  There  are  troubles 
here  at  home,  not  only  in  our  cities,  but 
also  in  our  suburban  and  rural  areas. 
An  increasing  number  are  worried  about 
the  future  integrity  of  the  U.S.  dollar. 
Consider  the  fact  that  today  in  America 
we  have  over  $1  trillion  in  life  insurance. 
In  addition,  all  people  in  Government  as 
well  as  private  Industry  are  interested  in 
retirement  plans.  Most  working  people 
are  Interested  In  pension  plans.  Then  we 
have  social  security  and  medicare  and 
medicaid.  So  I  believe  we  must  be  careful, 
as  Senators  to  do  our  best  to  preserve 
the  integrity  of  the  dollar. 

A  week  ago  yesterday  there  was  an 
article  published  called  "Money,  Money, 
Money— Where?"  This  article  pointed 
outKas  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
lx>Nc),  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee knows  so  well,  that  prime  rates  to- 
day in  this  country  are  7i^  percent — to- 
day that  rate  went  up  to  8V4  percent — 
and  that  short-term  commercial  loans 
In  the  New  York  market  today  are  run- 
ning between  9  and  10  percent;  and  I 
have  heard  of  loaris  at  considerably 
higher  rates. 

At  the  same  time  we  are  also  having 
basic  disagreement  with  our  allies  with 
respect  to  proposed  additional  credit  by 
means  of  special  drawing  rights  in  the 
International  Monetary  Fund.  As  a  re- 
sult, said  this  article,  we  may  have  the 
cnmch  of  a  double  crisis  from  a  fiscal 
and  monetary  standpoint;  a  credit  crisis 
in  the  United  States  at  the  same  time 
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there    develops    a    currency    crisis    in 
Europe. 

Only  this  morning,  Mr.  President,  I 
read  that  the  leading  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, countries  wherein  today,  from  the 
standpoint  of  their  current  position,  are 
more  prosperous  than  any  others  In 
world  history,  are  In  basic  disagree- 
ment with  the  United  States  over  the 
nature  and  degree  of  the  annual  amount 
of  additional  greenbacks  wherein  can  be 
obtained  through  the  SDR  programs 
designed  for  additional  borrowing  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  the  development  In  recent  years 
of  this  new  type  and  character  of  prob- 
lem, Mr.  President,  that  I  would  hope  we 
all  give  full  consideration  to  as  we  vote 
this  on  this  military  budget.  We  know 
that  mllltartly.  poUtlcally.  and  econom- 
IcaUy,  the  policies  of  the  United  States 
In  recent  years  have  now  given  us  prob- 
lems which,  if  not  surmounted,  could 
find  us  in  serious  trouble  Indeed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  was  happy  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Missouri. 

I  have  a  high  and  abiding  respect  for 
the  breadth  of  his  views  and  his  con- 
sideration of  the  balance  of  equities  in 
terms  of  the  financial  realities  of  the 
situation  as  we  find  it  today,  as  well  as  in 
terms  of  the  more  pointed  question  as  to 
whether  we  should  deploy  an  ABM  sys- 
tem, or  whether  we  should  resort  to  some 
other  method  for  the  defense  of  this 
country. 

All  these  problems  are  Interrelated 
and  I  appreciate  the  remarks  the  Sen- 
ator has  made  In  this  connection. 

I  would  reiterate  one  single  point-  The 
vaUd  question  is  how  we  can  most 
cheaply  and  most  effectively  accomplish 
the  defense  of  the  United  States  I  sug- 
gest once  again,  Mr.  President,  that  on 
the  basis  of  the  figures  that  are  supplied 
to  me.  it  is  cheaper  to  build  a  defensive 
system— the  Sprint  and  Its  associated 
radar — than  it  is  to  put  a  single  Minute- 
man  In  Its  silo,  and  cheaper  than  it  is  for 
the  Russians  to  build  an  additional 
missile  to  try  to  overcome  that  defensive 
step  by  the  United  States. 

If  that  be  the  case,  and  I  am  so  ad- 
vised, then  it  seems  to  me  that  the  merits 
of  economy  are  on  the  side  of  missile 
defense,  to  say  nothing  of  the  moral  and 
the  humanitarian  considerations.  It  gives 
me  great  pause  and  concern  when  I  find 
the  alternative  proposition  urged,  that 
the  United  States  should  not  build  a  de- 
fensive system,  but  rather  build  more 
and  more,  and  bigger  and  bigger,  offen- 
sive weapons,  and  point  them  at  Moscow. 
If  I  lived  in  Moscow.  I  would  be  consider- 
ably upset.  I  have  heard  no  such  re- 
actions from  the  Russians  to  the  pro- 
posals by  the  United  States  to  build  a 
defensive  system,  which,  by  the  nature 
of  its  engineering  design,  is  incapable  of 
rendering  any  injury  to  any  nation  be- 
yond the  continental  limits  of  North 
America. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  point  that  the  de- 
fensive system  is  vulnerable,  of  course  It 
Is.  as  is  an  offensive  system,  which  Is  Just 
as  radar-dependent,  let  us  not  fall  into 
the  temptation  to  believe  there  Is  a  single, 
massive,  whirling  radar  upon  which  our 


defenses  are  dependent.  I  believe  my  col- 
league from  Missouri  would  agree,  with 
his  great  background  In  the  electronics 
Industry,  that  what  we  are  speaking  of  is 
a  very  advanced  system  of  phased— array 
radar.  Interspersed  at  different  and  dis- 
tant Intervals,  which  is  not  nearly  as  vul- 
nerable as  a  single  point  system  of  micro- 
wave transmission. 

I  believe  that  the  economics,  the  hu- 
manitarian considerations,  and  the  ur- 
gency of  the  world  situation  today  sup- 
port the  deployment  of  a  defensive  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  8YMINOTON.  Itr.  President,  we 
are  now  skirting  fairly  close  to  classlfled 
information.  All  I  can  say  is  that  one  of 
my  colleagues  whom  I  respect  almost  as 
much  as  I  do  the  able  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee pointed  out  to  me  recently  that  a 
scientist,  whom  he  quoted  by  name,  told 
him  these  radars  in  Sentinel/Safeguard 
could  be  "Interlocked." 

That  scientist  Is  a  good  friend  of  mine, 
so  I  asked.  "How  could  you  say  you  can 
Interlock  these  radars,  when  you  know 
there  Is  only  one  radar  per  site." 

He  said,  You  could  redesign  It  with 
more  than  one  radar. 

I  said,  'If  you  have  to  redesign  it,  why 
not  wait  a  little  while  before  deploy- 
ment?" 

To  that,  he  had  no  answer. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  have  list- 
ened with  great  Interest  to  the  debate  be- 
tween my  distinguished  friends,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  and  the  Senator 
from  Missouri,  on  this  »ssue,  on  which 
we  shall  be  required  to  vote. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  Is  not  go- 
ing to  give  anyone  any  secret  information 
on  this  subject,  because  he  has  none,  and 
therefore  he  can  speak  freely  and  say 
anything  he  wishes  to  say. 

I  recall  that  when  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  first  came  to  this  body.  I  was  one 
of  the  economizers  and  he  was  one  of  the 
big  spenders.  The  Senator  from  Missouri 
was  cautioning  us  that  the  cutback  In 
military  spending  being  made  by  the 
Elsenhower  administration  was  altogeth- 
er too  great.  I  had  been  working  on  trying 
to  find  ways  to  save  on  the  military  con- 
struction budget.  I  was  contending  that 
the  reduction  was  not  nearly  enough,  that 
we  ought  to  be  saving  a  lot  more  than 
that. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri,  at  that 
time,  was  pohiting  out  that  much  of  the 
Eisenhower  defense  thinking  was  based 
on  the  theory  that  if  we  had  a  war.  It 
would  be  a  great  atomic  war,  and  that 
we  had  better  position  ourselves  so  that 
we  could  also  fight  a  war  with  less  than 
atomic  weapons,  because  that  might  be 
the  kind  of  war  we  would  be  forced  to 
fight. 

I  beUeve  history  has  proved  that  that 
Is  correct,  and  that  we  should  have  had 
a  Defense  Establishment  with  which  we 
could  fight  either  way.  hoping  our  en- 
emy would  not  put  us  in  a  position  where 
we  had  to  use  nuclear  weapons,  but  that 
if  that  happened  we  should  be  In  a  posi- 
tion to  use  them. 

Thinking  along  that  line  has  pro- 
gressed to  the  further  extent  that  If  we 
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had  to  use  nuclear  weapons,  we  would 
hope  we  did  not  have  to  use  strategic 
weapons  to  destroy  the  enemy's  cities, 
but  that  we  could  achieve  our  purpose 
by  using  tactical  nuclear  weapons  on  the 
field  of  battle,  to  keep  his  army,  with 
huge  amounts  of  manpower,  from  over- 
whelming ours. 

We  can  find  a  lot  of  ways  to  save 
money  In  the  military  budget.  There  are 
things  we  can  do  without.  I  have  always 
been  convinced  that  we  did  not  need  all 
those  troops  over  there  in  Europe,  that  we 
could  get  by  with  one  division  as  well  as 
five.  Ibelleve  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
shares  that  view.  If  we  brought  them 
back.  I  would  favor  putting  them  back 
In  civilian  life,  or  putting  them  on  a  re- 
serve status,  so  as  to  save  the  large 
amoimts  of  money  they  are  costing  us, 
and  eliminate  that  tremendous  drain  on 
our  balance  of  payments. 

But  here  we  have  a  fundamental  ques- 
tion of  whether  this  Nation  should  ever 
be  in  a  position  that  we  are  confronted 
with  another  nuclear  power  which  Is 
building  a  nuclear  defense  against  our 
nuclear  weapons,  and  have  no  defense 
against  their  weapons. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  familiar  with 
all  the  technical  problems  involved  in 
building  a  nuclear  defense.  I  do  recall 
that  when  I  wsis  debating  the  space  sat- 
ellite bill  some  years  ago,  I  was  making 
the  point  that  we  ought  to  realize  the 
magnitude  of  the  grant  we  were  giving 
this  space  satellite  company,  because  It 
would  be  within  the  capability  of  some- 
one, within  a  few  years,  to  broadcast 
from  those  satellites  out  there  programs 
that  could  be  seen  all  the  way  aroimd  the 
world. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  at  that 
time  made  a  speech  explaining  how  dif- 
ficult and  complicated  It  would  be,  and 
how  there  was  no  way  to  be  sure  that  at 
any  time  hi  the  foreseeable  future  that 
would  be  practicable. 

Well,  we  are  seeing  the  programs  from 
the  satellites  now.  Of  course,  they  are 
not  being  beamed  Independently  from 
up  there,  but  It  is  demonstrated  that  we 
can  put  the  signal  up  there  and  relay  it 
back,  put  power  behind  what  we  receive 
back  here,  and  televise  It  from  coast  to 
coast,  thus  achieving  the  same  result. 

Some  companies  are  working  on  what 
they  think  will  be  a  breakthrough  to 
give  an  80-to-l  yield  on  atomic  energy, 
for  the  piu-poses  of  providing  commercial 
power.  If  we  do  that,  we  will  be  having 
batteries,  in  a  few  years,  that  would  make 
It  possible  to  broadcast  directly  from  a 
satellite  a  signal  strong  enough  to  be 
seen  by  half  the  world  at  one  time. 

Things  that  seemed  impossible  or  un- 
thinkable a  few  years  ago  are  becoming 
old  hat  nowadays.  I  recently  bought  the 
latest  version  of  color  television,  the  one 
recommended  by  the  salesman  In  the 
store. 

There  are  devices  in  that  instnmient 
that  cause  It  to  correct  Itself  against 
various  atmospheric  and  needed  ad- 
justments to  change  from  one  situation 
or  another.  They  are  built  into  the  set. 
The  plctiire  changes  automatically  with- 
out one  knowing  why  it  happens.  It  just 
happens. 


A  person  turns  on  the  set  and  waits  a 
moment  and  it  will  adjust  itself.  How 
they  did  It  I  have  no  Idea.  However.  If 
one  puts  enough  good  minds  to  work  on 
It,  those  things  can  be  done. 

We  ought  to  hope  that  all  of  the  money 
we  spend  on  the  missile  defense  will  be 
wasted.  We  ought  to  hope  that  It  will 
never  be  necessary  to  employ  the  mlssUe 
defense  to  shoot  down  enemy  missiles 
aimed  at  our  country.  However,  we 
should  not  sit  here  and  say.  "It  can't  be 
done." 

In  the  past,  it  has  been  the  other  way 
around.  If  we  were  to  sit  here  and  say, 
"Why.  It  can't  succeed.  Don't  try  it,"  we 
would  find  that  while  we  were  saying 
this,  the  Soviet  Union  might  very  well 
go  ahead  to  develop  a  missile  defense 
which  would  put  us  at  their  mercy. 

It  would  be  a  tragedy  to  sit  here  while 
Red  China  went  ahead  at  a  tremendous 
sacrifice  to  their  people  to  find  the  re- 
sources with  which  to  develop  missiles 
and  a  missile  defense  to  confront  us  with 
an  attack  against  which  we  had  no  de- 
fense, while  Red  China  could  defend 
Itself. 

We  cannot  risk  that.  To  borrow  a 
phrase  that  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
used  when  he  came  here  In  about  1953. 
"It  does  not  do  you  much  good  to  be  the 
richest  man  In  the  graveyard." 

We  should  have  a  defense  with  which 
to  protect  ourselves.  We  should  have  a 
defense  second  to  none. 

I  am  not  too  worried  about  our  abil- 
ity to  afford  things.  If  we  take  the  na- 
tional debt  and  the  national  Income 
and  make  one  single  calculation  to  put 
them  In  terms  of  constant  dollars,  we 
find  that  all  of  our  fears  about  the  na- 
tlonsd  debt  and  how  much  the  Nation  Is 
spending  tend  to  diminish. 

We  would  find  in  terms  of  constant 
dollars,  whether  In  terms  of  1968  or  1948 
dollars,  that  If  we  put  It  on  the  basis  of 
what  a  dollar  will  buy  and  project  It 
either  forward  or  backward  to  see  what 
the  comparative  situation  Is.  we  are  as 
well  able  to  afford  a  missile  defense  now 
as  we  have  been  at  any  time  in  the  past. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  to  me  that 
our  national  debt  in  relation  to  our  gross 
national  product — and  particularly  If 
one  looks  at  It  In  terms  of  the  part  held 
not  by  the  Federal  Government  Itself, 
but  by  the  people  and  companies  outside 
of  the  Federal  Government — It  Is  less 
than  when  we  entered  World  War  n. 
And  we  are  much  bigger  and  stronger 
now.  However,  we  need  to  make  that 
kind  of  a  correction  to  understand  the 
relative  strength  of  our  Nation  and  Its 
ability  to  afford  something  today  com- 
pared to  Its  ability  to  afford  something 
many  years  ago. 

Something  has  been  said  about  our 
gold  outflow.  Oiu"  main  difficulty  with 
that,  in  my  Judgment,  has  been  the  fact 
that  we  too  long  continued  to  follow 
policies  we  followed  at  a  time  when  we 
wanted  the  other  fellow  to  build  up  his 
gold  reserve  at  our  expense.  We  con- 
tinued to  follow  It  long  after  the  situa- 
tion no  longer  Justifies  it. 

We  continue  to  follow  trade  and  aid 
policies  which  were  foiuided  on  the  basic 
assumption  that  we  need  to  help  the  other 


fellow  Improve  his  position  whether  he 
cooperates  with  us  or  not.  Many  of  those 
policies  are  still  In  effect  today  although 
the     circumstances     have     long     since 

We  consider  the  possibility  of  building 
a  successful  missile  defense,  we  should 
also  keep  in  mind  that  many  things 
have  been  done  In  the  past  such  as  the 
building  of  the  first  atomic  bomb  and 
the  first  hydrogen  bomb  which  others 
said  could  not  be  done.  Many  things  have 
been  done  In  space  which  others  sald- 
could  not  be  done. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  space  area,  be- 
cause of  our  failure  to  pursue  our  ob- 
jectives relentlessly,  we  let  the  Soviet 
Union  get  there  first.  We  are  now  be- 
ginning to  overcome  the  lead  of  the 
Soviet  Union  that  existed  at  one  time. 
Perhaps  we  will  be  the  first  nation  to 
land  a  man  on  the  moon. 

However,  If  we  permit  ourselves  to  be 
pessimists  and  say  that  It  carmot  be  done 
and  that  we  carmot  delploy  a  successful 
missile  defense  system,  to  the  point  that 
we  never  even  try  to  build  one,  then  as- 
suredly our  enemy  will  have  It  first. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  concurrent  res- 
olution (S.  Con.  Res.  29)  to  correct  the 
enrollment  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
35. 

The  message  also  armoimced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  concurrent  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Res.  192)  to  reprint  a  brochure 
entitled  "How  Oiu-  Laws  Are  Made." 

The  message  further  annoimced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  162)  authorizing 
the  printing  of  the  book,  "Our  American 
Government."  as  a  House  docimient. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  aimoimced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (H.R.  3480)  for  the  relief  of 
the  New  Bedford  Storage  Warehouse 
Co.  

CAMPUS      UNREST— SURFACE      IM- 
PRESSIONS AND  ROOT  CAUSES 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Nation  breathes  a  sigh  of  relief  to  mark 
the  close  of  an  academic  year  marked  by 
disorders  and  violence — a  sigh  once  re- 
served for  the  passing  of  summer  from 
our  tormented  and  strife-torn  cities — it 
Is  well  to  reflect  on  the  events  of  the  last 
year. 

Many  questions  were  raised  in  our 
academic  communities  which  will  not 
soon  be  answered.  Why  do  the  students 
raise  such  profoimd  hell?  How  did  they 
get  that  way?  Who  are  they?  What  do 
they  represent?  What  do  they  want? 
When  will  It  all  end? 

I  do  not  have  all  the  answers.  I  doubt 
that  anyone  does.  However,  the  questions 
cannot  be  Ignored,  for  while  only  a  few 
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student*  participate  In  the  bumlngg.  a 
great  many  are  deeply  concerned  and 
highly  critical  ot  the  American  society, 
Its  government.  Its  purposes,  its  goals, 
and  Its  values.  Many  of  these  concerns 
deserve  our  attention.  All  too  many  peo- 
ple feel  that  if  the  campus  leaders  were 
rounded  up.  expelled,  and  Jailed,  the 
trouble  would  end. 

This  is  a  dangerous  oversimplifica- 
tion. As  Carl  Schorske.  University  of 
California  historian  notes: 

In  history  when  you  confUM  revolution 
with  a  few  malefactors,  you're  In  trouble. 


Por,  In  fact,  the  activists.  Idealists, 
radicals,  and  the  moderates  all  gather 
fuel  for  their  indignation  In  the  same 
place— In  the  ills  of  our  society,  the 
trauma  of  the  times,  the  disparity  be- 
tween promised  Ideals  and  actual  de- 
liveries, between  stated  goals  and  shoddy 
performance,  and.  always,  in  the  contra- 
dictions of  the  generation  gap. 

I  fully  expect,  during  this  session  of 
the  Congress,  that  we  will  be  debating 
various  proposals  to  restrain  campus 
dlMrderS.  I  would  hope,  during  this 
debate,  that  we  would  also  discuss  some 
of  the  underlying  causes  of  these  dis- 
orders as  well. 

In  this  regard,  Saul  Pett.  an  Associ- 
ated Press  special  correspondent,  wrote 
a  very  penetrating  article  which  was 
carried  yesterday  in  some  of  our  Na- 
tion's leading  newspapers,  including  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

One  excerpt  from  this  article  which 
I  found  to  be  particularly  pertinent 
read  as  follows: 

A  boy  of  20  sees   the  big  bomb  on   the 
horizon,   a  cold   war  that  does  not  end.  a 
hot  war  that  does  not  end,  a  draft  that  does 
not  end.  poisonous  race  conflict  that  does  not 
end.  while  the  air  around  him  grows  dirtier 
the  streams  get  more  polluted,  the  country- 
side  gets   more   cement,   traffic   grows   more 
congested,   bigness  gets   bigger  and  less  re- 
sponsive   to    Individual    need,    government 
universities,    corporations    and    unions    all 
grow  larger  and  in  the  great  shapeless  flood 
a  single  human  being  sinks  deeper  m  num- 
bers, a  cipher  In  somebody's  computer. 

A  boy  of  20  today  sees  technology  as  a 
runaway  ravenous  monster  providing  more 
and  more  machines  and  less  and  leas  space 
and  serenity  for  the  Individual  human  In 
his  lifetime,  a  boy  of  20  find*  It  difficult  to 
see  that  his  country  has  solved  any  major 
human  problems. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Saul  Pett  be 
entered  into  the  Record  at  this  Ume  as 
well  as  a  speech  I  recenUy  deUvered  in 
Kansas  City.  Mo.,  on  this  same  subject 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscohd 
as  follows: 

(Prom   the   St.    Louis    Poet-Dispatch,   June 
8,  1969) 
"  Wht  Is  Youth  m  TtJEMon,? 

(By  Savu  Pett) 
(Not*.— Por  Americas  colleges,  thle  has 
been  a  far  from  silent  spring.  Campus  after 
campus  stirred  with  an  uneasy  life  of  dis- 
sent. demonstraUon,  and  violence.  Are  there 
voices  beyond  these  that  give  some  meaning 
and  coherence  to  the  year's  chaoe?  An  Aaat^ 
elated  Press  reporter  who  has  searched  dili- 
gently and  listened  attentively  seeks  to  Il- 
luminate the  pattern  behind  the  pattern  ) 
New  Yo«k.  June  7— "You  brought  us  up 
to  care  about  our  brothers.'"  the  boy  said  to 
nl«  elders.   'Tou  brought  us  up  not  to  run 


away    from    Injustice    but    to    recognise   It 
and  fight  It  and  destroy  It. 

"And  now  you  castigate  us.  You  castigate 
us  because  we  think  and  we  care.  You  de- 
mean our  consciences,  the  consciences  for 
which  yon  are  largely  responsible.  And  you 
InsiUt  us  by  dewsrlblng  protest  as  our  social 
fun. 

"Now  I  want  to  get  this  much  clear.  To 
think  Is  to  make  oneself  very  uncomfortable 
To  care  Is  to  sacrifice  something  and  to  act 
on  that  Is  to  risk  something.  To  enjoy  that  Is 
sick  and  we  don't  enjoy  It. 

"We'd  rather  Uve.  We'd  rather  be  together 
and  play  our  music  and  be  In  the  mountains. 
This  world  remains  somewhat  consumed  by 
Insanity.  We  acknowledge,  we  do  acknowl- 
edge with  gratitude,  you  know,  the  great  gifts 
that  you've  brought  to  this  earth.  But  some 
ot  these  gUU  trouble  ua  very  deeply,  and 
what  troubles  us  even  more  deeply  Is  that 
fact  that  you  would  have  us  Ignore  that 
which  remains  to  be  done. 

"The  world  seems  ready  to  destroy  Itself 
and  I  ask  you  not  to  contribute  to  that  de- 
struction." 

The  boy's  name  Is  Pat  Stlmer  and  he  la 
student  body  president  at  the  University  of 
Colorado,  a  relatively  quiet  campus  at  Boul- 
der. Stlmer  Is  a  student  activist  who  be- 
lieves m  fighting  for  change  within  the  sys- 
tem and  In  this  appeal  was  talking  to  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  his  university. 

How  do  you  react?  Does  he  bore  you.  Im- 
press  you  or  Irritate  you?  Do  you  think  he 
was  eloquent  and  his  words  Illuminating? 
Or  do  you  find  your  stomach  muscles  tight- 
ening, your  back  stiffening  and  the  thought 
mounting:  Just  who  In  the  hell  does  he 
think  he  Is.  this  kid  who  never  fought  a  war 
or  a  depression  or  met  a  payroll,  who  Is  he 
to  lecture  his  elders— did  you  almost  say. 
betters? — on  the  meaning  of  words  and  the 
nature  of  hypocrisy? 

Your  answers  may  tell  you  much  about  a 
subject  moet  people  are  bored  with  and  a 
few  yet  understand— the  great  student  up- 
rising of  1969,  the  shattering  spring  of  wild 
discontent  now  paxislng  for  graduation  and 
Slimmer.  It  leaves  behind  more  questions 
than  It  answered.  Why?  How?  Why  do  they 
raise  such  profound  hell?  How  did  they  get 
that  way?  Who  are  they?  What  do  they  rep- 
resent? Is  It  contagion  or  conspiracy?  And 
praise  Ood.  when  will  it  end? 

It  will  not  end  soon,  pccordlng  to  many 
experts,  even  If  the  Vietnam  war  ends  to- 
morrow. The  war  has  been  the  greatest  sin- 
gle cause  of  student  unrest  or.  as  one  man 
puts  It.  "the  well  in  which  all  the  agitators 
let  their  buckets  down."  But  It  was  the  war 
Which  let  students  to  examine  the  system 
and  now,  to  them.  Vietnam  Is  but  a  symp- 
tom of  society's  other  sins.  Now  there  are 
other  wells  and  other  bucketo. 

"We  are  In  for  a  long  haul."  say  Roger  W 
Heyns.  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Call- 
fornla.  Berkeley.  "New  recruits  to  protest 
are  coming  up  all  the  tUne  along  a  transmis- 
sion belt  of  attitudes  which  runs  stronger 
between  the  young  and  the  younger  than 
between  children  and  parents. 

"And  If  you  think  I'm  radical  or  farout  " 
many  coUege  activists  have  told  Kenneth 
Kenlston.  the  Yale  psychologist,  "wait  until 
you  see  my  younger  brother  or  sUter." 

Student  activists  are  a  mixed  bag  of  bright 
articulate,  likeable  and  obnoxious  kids  who' 
the  experts  telU  us,  most  frequently  come 
from  affluent,  middle-class  liberal  homes 
They  Include  Idealists  seeking  reforms  with- 
in the  system,  on  their  campus  and  In  Wash- 
ington. They  Include  radicals  vaguely  seek- 
ing a  revolution  to  replace  the  system  with 
a  vaguely-conceived  Marxism,  which  U  un- 
like  Russia's— they  are  equally  critical  of 
Russia  and  the  United  States— and  U,  in  fact 
unlike  any  now  existing.  * 

PlnaUy,  they  Include  outrageous  nihilists 
who  come  to  the  barricades  loaded  with  their 
own   psychological   baggage,    who   get   their 
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kicks  out  of  breaking  windows,  goading  a 
cop,  tossing  a  dean  out.  or  saying,  as  one 
did  recently  to  Morris  Abram.  dUtlngulshed 
liberal,  former  diplomat  at  the  United  Na- 
tions and  now  president  of  BrandeU  Unl- 
verslty: 

"Substance?  I'm  not  interested  in  sub- 
stance. I'm  here  probing  your  moral  blubber 
to  see  If  you  have  any  vertebrae  left." 

The  nihilists,  we  are  told,  are  a  small  mi- 
nority within  the  actlvlsU.  who  have  been 
attracted  to  the  movement  by  the  Increasing 
publicity.  They  are,  we're  told,  the  'alien- 
ated," the  ones  who  hit  the  hard  drugs  or 
sex  as  if  It  were  a  club  with  which  to  beat 
their  elders.  They  are,  according  to  Dr  Sey- 
mour Halleck.  University  of  Wisconsin  psy- 
chiatrist, the  "casualties  of  devastating  com- 
blnatlon  of  affluence,  permissiveness  and 
neglect." 

All  actlvUte  together  make  up  a  tiny  mi- 
nority within  the  whole  American  student 
body.  You  may  find  It  reassuring  that  moat 
collegians  are  still  typically  collegiate  and 
unpolitical.  They  are  mightily  "concerned" 
about  their  dates,  their  fraternities,  whether 
Yale  decapitates  Harvard  at  football.  One 
night  during  the  student  revolt  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Connecticut,  a  night  of  a  crucial 
rally  before  the  barricades,  there  were  at 
least  7(X)  other  students  solemnly  engaged 
elsewhere  on  the  campxis  In  an  annual  rite  a 
beer-chugging  contest  In  whlch^ne  demlgixl 
drank  19  bottles  in  60  minutes. 

Surely  a  generation   which   can   do   that 
can't  be  all  bad. 

But  In  addition  to  the  activists  and  the 
casual  collegians  there  is  a  large  group,  in 
fact,  a  majority  on  some  campuses,  of  mod- 
erates who  are  deeply  concerned  and  highly 
critical  of  the  American  society,  its  govern- 
ment and  Its  values.  They  may  disagree  with 
the  activists  on  tactics  but  are  usually  sym- 
pathetic with  their  goals.  They  do  not  them- 
•  selves  seize  buildings  but  when  the  cops 
bust  heads  It  Is  the  moderates  who  come  a 
running.  Join  the  majority  and  make  possi- 
ble, for  example,  the  closing  of  a  university. 
It  is  the  moderates  at  the  better  unlverslUes. 
Kenlston  says,  who  usually  supply  American 
society  with  Its  leaders. 

Without  them  the  college  revolt  would 
be  deader  than  the  Edsel  and,  according  to 
Carl  Schorske.  University  of  California  his- 
torian, their  elders  make  a  big  mistake  in 
thinking  the  campus  uproar  would  end  If  the 
ringleaders  were  Just  rounded  up. 

"In  history,"  Schorske  says  "when  you  con- 
fuse revolution  with  a  few  malefactors 
you're  in  trouble.  The  BrltUh  made  that  mis- 
take about  the  Boston  Tea  Party." 

Together,  the  activists,  the  Idealists,  the 
radicals  and  the  moderates  all  gather  fuel  for 
their  Indignation  In  the  same  place — In  the 
UU  of  modem  society,  the  trauma  of  the 
times,  the  disparity  between  promised  Ideals 
and  actual  deliveries,  and.  always.  In  the 
contradictions  of  the  generation  gap. 

"If  you  wonder."  Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay  of 
New  York  said  recently,  'why  so  many  stu- 
dents seem  to  take  the  radlcaU  seriously 
why  they  seem  to  listen  to  clearly  unaccept- 
able proposals  and  tactics,  ask  yourself  what 
other  source  In  the  past  has  won  the  confi- 
dence of  young  people. 

"Is  It  the  Government  telling  us  that  vic- 
tory In  Vietnam  was  around  the  corner,  or 
that  we  fight  for  a  democratic  ally  that  shuts 
down  newspapers  and  Jails  the  opposition? 
Is  It  the  mUltary.  explaining  at  Bemtre  that 
'It  became  necessary  to  destroy  the  town 
In  order  to  save  It'? 

"Is  it  the  moralizer.  warning  of  the  Illegal- 
ity of  marijuana  smoking  as  he  remembers 
fondly  the  good  old  days  of  Illegal  speak- 
easlea  and  illegal  bathtub  gin?  Is  it  the  tele- 
vision commercial  promising  an  afternoon  of 
erotic  bliss  In  Eden  if  you  only  smoke  a 
cigarette  which  is  a  known  killer?  Is  It  the 
university,  which  calla  Itaelf  a  special  insti- 
tution, divorced  from  worldly  pursuits,  while 
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it  engages  in  real  estate  speculation  and  belpa 
plan  and  evaluate  projects  for  the  military 
In  Vietnam?" 

After  talking  to  students  acroai  the  coun- 
try this  turbulent  spring,  one  could  aak  other 
questions.  Whom  should  they  believe? 

Is  it  the  veteran  of  the  depression  who 
raised  his  children  In  the  hope  they  wovUd 
never  have  to  worry  about  money  and  now 
la  angered  that  they  don't?  Is  it  the  middle- 
aged  man  who  audibly  yearns  to  escape  the 
"rat  race"  of  mod«m  living  and  la  appalled 
when  his  son  seeks  to  avoid  it  in  the  first 
place?  Is  it  the  "enlightened  mother"  who 
hoped  her  children  would  not  be  inhibited  by 
sex  and  now  Is  horrified  that  they  aren't? 

Is  It  the  good  union  man  in  Detroit,  who 
took  part  in  violent.  Illegal  sitdown  strUcea 
in  the  1930s  and  now  Is  shaken  by  the  spec- 
tacle of  his  daughter  taking  part  In  violent, 
illegal  seizures  of  college  buildings?  Is  It  the 
Income-tax  cheater  lecturing  his  son  about 
rifling  the  dean's  flies?  Is  the  Judge,  who 
remembers  that  It  was  the  Americans  who 
insisted  at  the  Nuremberg  war  crimes  trials 
that  Germans  should  be  held  accountable  for 
not  disobeying  their  Nazi  leaders,  the  same 
Judge  who  now  deals  sternly  with  draft  card 
burners? 

Is  it  the  white  northern  "liberal"  Who 
cheered  when  bla  son  went  south  to  fight 
for  black  civil  rights  and  now  thinks  things 
are  moving  too  fast  when  they  bus  Negro 
kids  into  his  neighborhood?  Is  It  the  veteran 
of  World  War  II,  proud  of  the  army  he  fought 
with  across  France,  trying  now  to  explain 
to  his  son  why  the  United  States  Army  de- 
nied, hedged  and  finally  admitted  It  was  its 
secret  nerve  gas  at  its  secret  installation  that 
killed  those  6000  sheep? 

Is  It  the  middle-aged  mother,  the  lady 
working  so  hard  at  the  League  of  Women 
Voters,  trying  to  console  her  daughter  and 
restore  her  faith  In  the  democratic  process 
after  the  trauma  of  1968 — the  rising  expec- 
tations of  the  young,  the  deaths  of  Robert  P. 
Kennedy  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  the  defeat  of  Eugene  J.  McCarthy,  the 
bloody,  nightmarish  chaos  at  the  Chicago 
Democratic  convention,  the  nomination  of  a 
man  who  had  won  no  primaries? 

But  from  the  opposite  cliff  at  the  genera- 
tion gap,  the  elders  are  asking  many  ques- 
tions of  their  young.  Whom  among  you  shall 
we  take  seriously? 

Is  It  the  revolutionary  who  grows  Impatient 
when  asked  what  he  would  replace  the  sys- 
tem with?  Is  it  the  young  logician  who 
Justifies  burning  a  university  building  by  the 
"napalming  of  babies  In  Vietnam"?  Is  It  the 
fearless  student  leader  who  knowingly 
breaks  the  law  and  immediately  demands 
amnesty  as  his  price  for  not  continuing  to 
break  the  law?  Is  it  the  young  critic,  whom 
Harvard  taught  to  be  critical  and  who  now 
says  to  a  Nobel  laureate:  "WeTe  gblng  to 
close  down  Harvard  and  when  we  get  it  the 
way  we  want  it.  we'll  give  It  back?" 

Is  it  the  young  master  of  the  confronta- 
tion, who  spits  at  the  cops  and  then  howls, 
before  television  cameras,  about  police  bru- 
tality? Is  It  the  rationalizer  who,  as  John  W. 
Gardner  says,  is  "vicious  for  virtue,  self- 
indulgent  for  higher  purposes,  dishonest  in 
the  service  of  a  higher  honesty?"  Is  It  the 
boy  who  was  raised  on  "demand  feeding" 
and  now  insists  on  Instant  gratification  and 
Instant  reform?  Is  It  the  thoughtful  rebel 
who  profoundly  dishonors  his  father  by  burn- 
ing his  country's  flag?  Is  It  the  astute  his- 
torian  who   acts   as   though   history   began 

with  his  birth  and  he  and  his  peers  are  the 
sole    avengers    of    the    oppressed,    the    sole 

apostles    of   the    good,    the    true    and   the 
beautiful? 

Is  It  the  young  sociologist,  armed  with 
movie  footnotes  from  "The  Graduate,"  who 

insists  that  all  adults  are  money-grubbing, 

status-seeking,    wife-trading,    booze-swllling 
•  hypocrites  whose  only  advice  to  the  young  Is 

to  make  a  killing  In  plastics?  Is  It,  finally,  the 


radical  destroyer  who  is  unaware  that  a  soci- 
ety, any  society,  once  destroyed  is  difficult  to 
replace,  that  any  organization  of  htunan  be- 
ings Is  a  fragile  thing  and.  as  Richard  Rovere 
notes,  "it  is  devilishly  hard  to  get  a  human 
society  in  which  decency  has  any  room  to 
function"? 

In  the  human  species,  generation  gaps,  of 
course,  are  not  unique  to  this  era.  Children 
have  been  shocking  and  baffling  parents 
probably  since  the  first  caveman's  son  an- 
nounced he  could  do  bis  thing  only  In  a 
treehouse. 

There  seems,  however,  little  consolation  in 
the  fact  that  generation  gape  are  old  stuff. 
This  is  the  one  we  have  to  deal  with.  It  may 
be  wider  now  or  merely  more  visible  and 
painful  because  the  parents  of  today's  college 
students  probably  tried  harder  to  become  for 
their  children  "friends"  and  confidantes  in- 
stead of  wardens.  In  any  case,  the  gap  Is  wide 
and  deep  and  each  generation  seems  frozen 
in  an  angle  of  vision  imposed  by  its  own  time. 
A  boy  of  20  sees  the  big  bomb  on  the 
horizon,  a  cold  war  that  does  not  end,  a  hot 
war  that  does  not  end,  a  draft  that  does  not 
end,  poisonous  race  conflict  that  does  not 
end,  while  the  air  around  him  grows  dirtier, 
the  streams  get  more  polluted,  the  country- 
side gets  more  cement,  traffic  grows  more 
congested,  bigness  gets  bigger  and  less  re- 
sponsive to  individual  need,  government,  uni- 
versities, corporations  and  unions  all  grow 
larger  and  in  the  great  shapeless  flood,  a 
single  human  being  sinks  deeper  In  numbers, 
a  cipher  in  somebody's  computer. 

A  boy  of  20  today  sees  technology  aa  a 
runaway  ravenous  monster  providing  more 
and  more  machines  and  less  and  less  space 
and  serenity  for  the  individual  human.  In 
-Ais  lifetime,  a  boy  of  20  finds  it  difficult  to 
^*e  that  his  country  has  solved  any  major 
human  problems. 

Unsettled  though  he  may  be  by  recent 
events,  a  man  of  50  looks  back  and  finds 
solace  In  the  progress  made  In  his  life.  He 
saw  a  great  and  crushing  national  depression 
ended  and  the  government  of  his  country 
begin  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  its  people  and  the  power 
structure  reshaped  to  Include  labor  with 
capital  and  a  war  won  that  urgently  needed 
to  be  won,  a  war  in  which  it  was  easy  to 
distinguish  the  good  guys  from  the  bad. 

He  can  remember  when  there  were  no  Jet 
planes  or  space  travel  or  polio  shots  or  tele- 
vision or  two-car  families  or  pensions  for  the 
aged  and  electricity  for  the  farmers.  If  In 
recent  years,  he  began  to  doubt  his  govern- 
ment, he  can  remember  many  years  when  he 
didn't.  If  today's  national  problems  begin  to 
overwhelm  him,  he  still  nourishes  an  old- 
fashioned  faith  that  somehow  America  pro- 
duces the  right  man  at  the  right  time. 

In  any  case,  he  is  50  and  middle-aged  and 
tired  and  It  was  a  helluva  rough  day  at  the 
office.  He  has  fought  his  wars,  earned  his  liv- 
ing, raised  his  children,  adjusted  his  dreams 
and  asks  now,  perhaps  not  unreasonably,  tor 
a  little  peace. 

One  generation  takes  affluence  for  granted. 
The  other  can't  and  never  will.  It  is,  perhaps, 
the  single  most  tangible  fact  that  separates 
them. 

When  It  could,  one  generation  went  to  col- 
lege worrying  about  money,  a  concern  which 
In  retrospect  was  both  an  advantage  and 
disadvantage.  It  limited  our  choices  but  it 
also  gave  us  less  room  to  grope  for  our  "real 
identity"  or  find  "our  thing."  We  had  to  be 
specific.  We  went  to  college  to  learn  a  pro- 
fession or  a  specialty  that  would  get  us  a  Job. 
This  generation  today  is  the  flrst  in  our 
history,  experts  agree,  which  is  not  going  to 
college  Just  to  earn  a  living.  Freed  of  money 
problems,  it  Is  free  to  explore  ita  mind  and 
conscience,  to  delay  the  traditional  burdens 
of  adulthood,  to  learn  more  about  more 
things,  to  concern  Itself  with  the  quality  of 
life  and  the  needs  of  others. 
This    generation    of    young    mlddle-clasa 


whites  results  from  what  Is  both  good  and 
bad  in  their  country.  They  grew  up  taking 
for  granted  food  on  the  table  and  a  car  in 
the  garage  and  a  freedom  to  move  up  and 
down  and  sideways  In  the  social  structure. 
Fewer  Jews  today  have  to  worry  about  mak- 
ing the  country  club.  Fewer  Irish  Catholics 
have  to  worry  about  getting  a  Job  in  a  Bos- 
ton bank  because  they're  Irish  Catholics. 
Accustomed  to  economic  security,  accus- 
tomed to  a  relative  absence  of  discrimina- 
tion, they  are  more  shocked  than  their 
fathers  were  to  discover  that  poverty  and 
bigotry  still  exist. 

One  generation  takes  comfort  In  what  has 
been  done.  The  other  Is  outraged  by  what 
remains  undone. 

For  example,  Morris  Abram,  Brandfels  Uni- 
versity president,  and  his  son. 

"I  measure  the  world  by  what  I  knew  as 
a  boy  and  what  there  Is  today,"  the  father 
says.  "My  son  never  lived  In  a  society  where 
segregation  was  commonly  accepted.  I  did.  I 
see  great  progress.  He  doesn't." 

For  example,  Henry  Norr,  graduate  stu- 
dent, radical  and  leader  of  the  Students  for 
a  Democratic  Society  at  Harvard.  He  told  an 
older  man: 

"Your  generation  had  the  d^resslon  and 
the  war,  and  for  you  the  system  proved  it- 
self, especially  as  it  rewarded  you.  My  gen- 
eration grew  up  free  of  that  loyalty  and  deep 
attachment.  We  were  free  to  see  its  faults. 
When  I  was  10,  I  was  totally  fascinated  by 
cars,  read  all  the  catalogues.  Later  It 
dawned  on  me  that  maybe  a  system  which 
put  that  much  Into  tall  flns  and  left  a  lot 
of  people  hungry  was  all  screwed  up." 

For  example,  Manuel  Delgado,  Mexican- 
American,  radical  student  at  the  University 
of  California,  Berkeley.  He  said: 

"My  father  still  thinks  this  Is  a  land  of 
equal  opportunity  because  somebody  like 
Thurgood  Marshall  made  it  to  the.  Supreme 
Court.  I  dont.  He  thought  the  way  to  a  bet- 
ter life  was  when  you  made  money,  you'd 
move  out  of  the  Mexican  ghetto  to  a  white 
neighborhood.  But  then  the  whites  moved 
out  and  he  wa£  In  a  ghetto  again,  having 
given  up  much  of  his  culture  to  get  there. 
I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  give  up  any 
of  our  culture.  That's  why  I  fight  for  a  col- 
lege of  ethnic  studies." 

For  example,  Jim  Nabors,  black  radical 
student  at  Berkeley: 

"My  father  thinks  the  better  world  will 
come  through  the  ballot  box  and  people  like 
Adlal  Stevenson.  I  think  It  can  come  only 
through  revolution  and  people  like  Mal- 
colm X." 

This  generation  of  college  students  was 
the  flrst  born  Into  the  atomic  age.  As  chil- 
dren "many  of  them  watched  those  dandy 
documentaries  about  what  would  happen 
If  the  bomb  fell — who  would  die,  who  would 
live,  would  a  man  be  morally  Justlfled  In 
using  a  gun  to  keep  radioactive  neighbors 
out  of  his  family  fall-out  shelter?  And  all 
of  today's  students  are  old  enough  to  remem- 
ber when  the  world  wobbled  close  to  the  real 
thing  in  the  missile  crisis  of  1962. 

To  what  extent  the  threat  of  nuclear  de- 
struction shadows  their  thinking  is  dlfflcult 
to  determine.  They  talk  little  about  It  but 
most  people  who  study  students  are  con- 
vinced It  is  a  huge  factor  yet  to  be  defined. 

"In  a  way.  It's  like  the  Eskimos,"  Kenneth 
Kenlston  says.  "They  don't  talk  much  about 
the  cold  but  obviously  it  affects  their  lives 
enormously."  The  student  says  little  about 
the  bomb  in  a  personal  way  but  he  does  say, 
frequently,  "Who  can  plan  his  life  20  or  30 
years  ahead?'' 

In  his  study  of  "The  Young  Radicals." 
Kenlston  wrote:  "It  is  now  realistic  to  Ima- 
gine not  only  one's  own  unannounced  death 
and  perhaps  the  death  of  one's  intimates 
through  natural  catastrophe  but  to  envision 
the  'deliberate'  destructton  of  all  civilization, 
all  life  .  .  .  Technological  death  has  a  peculiar 
quality   of    impersonality,    automacity    and 
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atMurdlty  to  It  .  .  ParadoxleaUy.  mAllce. 
anger  and  hoetlUty  ar«  no  longer  nnrrooMj 
to  create  a  cataclysm  beyond  the  ImaglnlnsB 
of  the  darkest  ladlat . . . 

"Auechwlt*.  Hlroahima  and  Nuremberg, 
the  principle  that  people  owe  more  to  world 
humanity  than  blind  obedience  to  their  own 
national  leaders  are  the  birth  pangs  of  the 
poetwar  generation,  and  their  leaaona — the 
bureaucratization  of  genocide,  the  clean  eaae 
of  the  unthinkable  and  the  ethic  above  na- 
tionality— have  marked  youth." 

Additionally,  there  Is  the  Immediate  vlo> 
lence  that  surrounds  the  boy  of  20  today 
It    comes    directly    into    hU    Uvlngroom    on 
television.  It  turns  public  evenu  Into  pri- 
vate traumas  more  often  than  in  the  boy- 
hood of  his  father.  Until  he  went  to  war,  hU 
father's   exposure    to    violence   usually    was 
more    remote.    Oenerally    he   didn't   see   It; 
he  read  about  It.  The  dltference  Is  enormous 
The  boy  of  20  today  has,  in  effect,  seen  boys 
of  20   die   In   war  in   his   own   living  room, 
black  and  white  American*  kllUng  each  other 
m  his  living  room,  police  clubbing  gtudenU 
pickets  beaung  strike-breakers.  Most  Impor- 
tantly.  he  has  seen  the  sudden  searing  death* 
of   hU   heroes.   John   P>.   Kennedy,    the   ReT 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  and  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy, deatijj  which,  one  writer  noted,  "sev- 
ered _  Amerjj^'s    most    vital    links    between 
youth  and  age." 

Precisely  how  this  whole  Utany  of  shock 
affected  the  boy  of  20  remains  to  be  meas- 
ured. One  can  easily  guess,  though,  that  It 
Sharpened  hU  sense  of  mortality,  his  own 
and  his  heroes',  hi*  sense  of  life's  unpredlot- 
ablllty.  of  profound  naUonal  disarray.  sl<*. 
neas.  Injustice,  anarchy  even  in  the  moat 
civilized  naUon*.  After  a  diet  of  violence 
does  the  selztire  of  a  university  building 
seem  singular  to  him?  Does  the  unthinkable 
become   thinkable? 

Henry  Norr.  23  years  old.  graduate  student 
class  orator  last  year  at  Harvard  and  thl* 
year  one  of  the  leaders  of  it*  revolt,  tries  to 
calculate  the  effecte  on  him  of  watching  real 
violence    on    television    as    a    boy,    He    says 

behind  the  TV  set  it  seems  so  close  you 
could  reach  around  the  box  and  do  some- 
thfng  about  It." 

Among  people  who  study  students,  there 
seems  little  doubt  they  are  more  mature 
than  their  parents  were  at  the  same  age 
They  have  traveled  more,  seen  more.  exp^Ti 
enced  more.  They  fr«,uently  experience  mx 
at  an  earUer  age.  How  Important  Is  this  in 
shaping  their  atotudes? 

"Considerably."  reasons  Huston  -«mlth 
f„'°5.*.!^'"  °f  Phll«K>phy  at  the  Massachusetts' 
institute  of  Technology.  "To  enter  the  world 
of  sex  is  to  be  Initiated  Into  the  major  mys- 
i!?i?5*  separates  youth  from  manhood 
It  introduces  a  different  sense  of  self,  a  sense 
of  brtng  in  full  measure  a  man  or  a  woman 
The  times  are  out  of  Joint  because  uni- 
versity structures  have  not  changed  to  take 
sufficient  account  of  the  fact  that  student* 
are  now  more  like  teachers" 

Smith  Includes  the  factor  of  drug*  Many 
student*  have  smoked  marlji*ana  Par  less 
have  tried  LSD  Both  provide  escape,  both 
solve  nothing. 

"They  can.  however,  magnify.  mysUfy.  at 

,i"*Kf  w^^'  *"**  ••>"*•  »"  multiply  the  ways 
In  which  a  problem  or  sltuaUon  Is  viewed  '• 
Smith  says.  "Thl*  lead*  the  users  to  feel 
that  in  some  sense  that  is  not  totally  trivial 
they  have  a  wider  angle  of  vision  than  their 
elders.  »"»** 

More  and  more.  studenU  become  an  In- 
creasing proportion  of  our  populaUon  and 
they  want  an  IncreasUig  voice  In  our  destiny 
They  look  at  our  technology,  our  resources 
and  talents  and  they  see  no  reason  why  any- 
one  should  go  hungry  or  be  Ill-housed. 

"We  expect  youth  to  be  Idealistic."  Smith 
say*,  "but  never  ha*  ldeall*m  had  such 
ground*  for  ImpaUence.  for  never  ha*  the  gulf 
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^tw»en  the  possible  and  actual  been  so  greet 
What  passed  previously  for  Inability  to  Im- 
prove the  social  order  ha*  come  to  look  like 
unwUllngnaes  . 

And  always  thwe  Is  the  Vietnam  war  "It 
l«  foundational,  pivotal  .  .  .  Thu  moat 
doubted  war  In  our  hutory  eaU  away  and 
festers:  It  pollutes  everything  Students  in- 
terrupt careers,  risk  Uves.  sacrlfloe  lives  forgo 
prospects  of  marriage  and  family  for  what? 
In  the  eyes  of  myriads  of  students,  for  evil 
to  use  our  massive  might  to  try  to  dictate  to 
our  self-interest  the  outcome  of  a  civil  war 
half  way  "round  the  world." 

The  moral  authority  of  pavtor  and  parent 
diminishes.  The  moral  authority  of  govem- 
m«ntand  law  dlmlnlrtee.  On  all  leveU.  the 
process  of  decision  is  questioned  and  at- 
tacked. What  wa«  sacrosanct  yesterday  Is 
pubU*  debate  today.  Catholic  pr4esta  oppose 
their  Pope.  Blacks  oppose  whites.  ClUsens 
march  on  Washington  Buildings  are  set  afire 
within  sight  of  the  White  House 
"Ood  U  deadt"  cry  the  cynics.  "Mankind 
win  be  I"  cry  the  pessimists. 

Proapertty  Increases.  The  welfare  burden 
Increases.  Big  clUes  approach  bankruptcy 
Taxpayers  dlarupt  school  board  meetings. 
Teachers  close  down  school*  by  strikes.  Po- 
licemen and  firemen  threaten  to  walk  off  their 
Jobs.  American  soldlert  circulate  underground 
newspapers  denouncing  the  Army.  The  un- 
thinkable muItlpUes. 

The  right-wing  blames  It  all  on  the  Com- 
munists, who.  they're  convinced,  are  running 
things  behind  the  scenes.  The  left-wing 
blames  It  all  on  the  mUltary-lnduatrlal  com- 
plex, which.  It  Is  convinced,  I*  running  things 
behind  the  scenes. 

Others  ask:  Is  anyone  In  charge?  To  the 
blowing  of  trumpet*,  man  reaches  the  moon 
while  the  earth  wobbles.  The  world  shifts. 
Jolts,  changes  with  no  stability  or  grand  plan 
m  sight.  Thoughtful  American*  search  mind 
and  soul  for  an  answer. 

"There  U,"  says  John  W.  Gardner,  a 
thoughtful  man,  "an  almost  overpowering 
temptaUon  to  believe  that  somewhere  along 
the  line  we  made  one  big  mistake,  forgot  one 
big  truth,  overlooked  the  one  key  to  salva- 
tion. We  want  a  simple  answer.  But  the  pat 
formula  wUl  never  appear.  Many  things  are 
wrong.  Many  thing*  mxxBt  be  done." 
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Cakpvs  Unkxst — BxraFAcx  iMraEssioNs  and 
Root  Causes 

(Speech  by  Senator  Thomas  F.  Eacltton, 
Democrat  of  Ml**ourl.  at  Metropolitan 
Junior  College  Commencement.  Kansa* 
City.  Mo.,  June  6, 1969) 

The  American  public  received  a  violent 
shock  In  the  summer  of  1965  when  the  Watt* 
area  of  Los  Angeles  exploded.  We  were  ap- 
palled  at  the  arson,  the  looting,  the  sniping. 
The  shock  was  Intensified  In  succeeding  sum- 
mers as  rioting  mobs  ravaged  Detroit.  Newark. 
Chicago,  Washington  and  other  cities. 

Many  thoughtful  but  complacent  Ameri- 
cans were  equally  shocked  by  the  revelations 
of  the  Kerner  Commission  on  the  causes  and 
origins  of  the  riot*.  The  report  spelled  out  In 
painstaking,  and  often  painful.  detaU  the 
hunger,  poverty,  despair,  frustration  and  Iso- 
lation that  are  the  everyday  lot  of  the  resi- 
dent* of  Americas  urban  ghettos.  For  those 
who  took  the  time  to  read  It.  the  Kerner  Com- 
mission report  transformed  the  understand- 
able. Immediate  reaction  to  repress  to  a  rec- 
ognition of  the  grave  problems  underlying  the 
rlou  and  a  concern  for  their  solutions. 

Today,  we  are  experiencing  another  phe- 
nomenon which  U  equally  as  shocking  to 
many  Americana  as  the  urban  riots,  but  far 
less  easy  to  understand.  The  university  riot  of 
1969  has  replaced  the  ghetto  riot  of  Watte 
1985  and  Newark.  1967.  as  the  current  subject 
of  public  dismay. 

While  the  Inner  city  violence  usuidly 
sprang  from  a  cllmata  of  deprivation,  eampua 
violence  often  springs  from  a  climate  of  reU- 


Uve  opulence.  Intellectually  at  least.  Environ- 
mentally.  Watte  and  Hough  are  far  different 
from  Harvard  and  Cornell. 

Despite  the  obvious  external  differences  be- 
tween the  nature  of  urban  and  campus  vlo- 
l<»nce,  I  think  we  should  recognize  a  basic  In- 
gredient, a  factor  common  to  both  in  the 
ghetto  and  on  the  campus  there  Is  a  perva- 
sive feeling  of  discontent.  uneaslnesT  and 
frustration  which  can  be  triggered  into  un- 
restrained, even  Illegal,  conduct. 

At  the  time  of  the  various  ghetto  rlote 
many  suggested,  myself  Included,  that  two 
simultaneous   approaches   were  needed 

First,  of  course,  violence  and  illegal  con- 
duct had  to  be  Checked.  Ufe  and  property 
h~l  to  be  protected.  Law  bad  to  be  enfoWl 
Second,  and  more  difficult,  the  conditions 
which  gave  rise  to  the  violence  had  to  be 
recognized  and  dealt  with.  Sadly.  I  must  con- 
fess despite  massive  evidence  of  need 
despite  the  Kerner  Commission  Report 
despite  squalid.  Inhumane  condition*'  of 
human  existence  which  can  no  longer  be  Ig- 
nored, our  movement  In  this  second  area  has 
been  pitifully  slow  and  has  been  retarded 
both  by  a  less  than  decisive  national  will  and 
by  a  blood-and-dollar-dralnlng  war  that 
drones  on  endlessly. 

I  believe  today  with  respect  to  the  campus 
a*  I  did  with  respect  to  the  ghetto  that  we 
have  to  cope  with  the  disturbance  on  two 
levels  slmultaneoiisly. 

Plrst.  our  institutions  of  higher  learning 
must  be  preserved.  They  must  be  permitted 
to  function.  The  faculty  and  administration 
must  not  be  Intimidated. 

Second,  and  again  more  difficult,  the  root 
causes  of  the  eruptions  must  be  recognized 
and  treated.  ^   ^^ 

In  taking  such  an  approach  we  must  be 
careful  that  the  tip  of  the  Iceberg— the  Im- 
mediate disorder— does  not  so  provoke  our 
passions  as  to  prevent  us  from  attempting  to 
cope  with  that  which  is  obscure,  but  mas- 
sively present  below  the  surface. 

The  tip  of  the  Iceberg  In  Watte  and  Hough 
was  violence— unrestrained,  often  deadly  al- 
ways unconscionable. 

The  tip  of  the  Iceberg  on  the  campu*  U 
sometimes  violence  and  Intimidation,  often 
disruption  and  confrontation. 
It  U  a  group  of  armed  ComeU  studente 

w"!!?5?°"'  marching  in  triumph  from  a  seized 
Dull  ding. 

It  Is  the  eviction  of  deans  from  their  offices 
and  the  destruction  of  college  records 

It  U  the  burning  of  a  Student  Union  build- 
ing. 

It  u  the  curious  Inconsistency  of  students 
loudly  proclaiming  that  the  military  has  too 
great  an  Influence  on  our  society,  but  de- 
manding the  total  expulsion  of  ROTC  from 
the  campus,  even  though  the  ROTC  program 
serves  as  the  principal  check  on  the  estab- 
ii^iment  of  a  professional  officer  caste  In  our 
military. 

It  1*  the  fulmlnatlon*  of  the  SD8  who  are 
bent  on  substituting  chaos  for  order,  who 
believes  In  disruption  for  disruption's  sake. 

It  Is  the  boUterous  catcalls  of  a  student 
group  who  would  shout  down  a  speaker  while 
at  the  same  time  bemoaning  the  fact  that 
they  are  not  being  listened  to. 

The  surface  manifestation*  are  numerous 
Some  are  slUy.  Some  are  reprehensible  Some 
are  dangerous. 

But  as  In  the  case  of  Watte  and  Hough 
these  disquieting  evente  reflect  some  far 
deeper  and  darker  currente  In  American  life 
for  on  many  of  our  college  campuses  there 
Is.  slmUarly,  a  frustration,  a  hopelessness  a 
sense  of  oot  belonging. 

Today's  studente  were  born  In  the  era  of 
the  Cold  War.  Most  were  smaU  youngsters 
In  the  era  of  the  Korean  War.  Now,  they  are 
approaching  adulthood  In  the  era  of  the 
Vietnam  War.  It  la  a  war  which  had  obscure 
beginnings,  fought  for  obscure  purposes  It 
la  a  war  In  which  these  student*  wUl  be 
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called  upon  to  fight  under  a  draft  system 
that  Is  Inequitable. 

Today's  studente  are  acutely  aware  of  a 
society  which  promises  great  promises  and 
dreams  great  dreams  .  .  .  and  Invites  great 
dlsappolntmente  by  leaving  so  much  unful- 
filled. The  slogans  of  the  recent  past — New 
Deal.  New  Frontier.  Great  Society — all  seem 
pretty  shallow  In  a  nation  riven  by  the  pov- 
erty gap,  the  culture  gap.  the  racial  gap  and 
all  the  other  separations  that  divide  us. 
There  Is  a  gnawing  frustration  In  seeing  the 
Kerner  Commission  Report  become,  not  a 
summons  to  action,  but  Just  another  volume 
on  the  soclologlste'  bookshelf. 

Today's  studente  find  it  difficult  to  com- 
prehend how  the  President  and  the  Congress 
can  devote  much  time  and  debate  to  cutting 
millions  of  dollars  from  a  Job  Corps  budget 
or  an  educational  program  and  at  the  same 
time  shrug  off  with  seeming  Indifference  a 
two-bllllon-doUar  cost  over-run  on  a  new 
airplane. 

Today's  studente  find  themselves  being 
educated  In  an  environment  .  .  .  under  a 
methodology  .  .  .  and  for  purposes  which 
many  college  administrators  themselves  find 
Inadequate.  HEW  Secretary  Finch  pointed 
out  recently  that:  "We  cannot  assume,  out 
of  hand,  that  campus  confilct  Is  simply  con- 
flict for  Ito  own  sake:  In  many  Instances  It  Is 
solidly  based  on  legitimate  grievances." 

In  a  speech  which  President  Nixon  de- 
scribes as  "the  most  significant  and  percep- 
tive analysis  of  what  Is  wrong  with  our  ap- 
proach to  higher  education,"  Professor  S.  J. 
Tonsor  said  this: 

"Until  there  is  a  restoration  of  genuine 
educational  purpose,  there  will  be  no 
restoration  of  confidence  by  society  In  Ite 
Institutions  of  higher  education.  That  educa- 
tional purpose  does  not  He  In  the  first  place 
in  pure  or  applied  research.  In  problem  solv- 
ing or  In  providing  revolutionary  change 
or  defending  traditional  values  In  the  society, 
though  all  of  these  may  result  from  the 
legitimate  endeavors  of  higher  education. 
Higher  education  has  as  Ite  chief  goeHa  the 
education  of  young  men  and  women  In  such 
a  way  as  to  make  them  capable  partlclpante 
In  our  complicated  technological  civilization, 
sophisticated  and  creative  members  of  our 
common  culture  and  active  and  concerned 
citizens." 

Professor  Tonsor  is  right,  and  as  much  as  I 
would  like  to  consider  the  current  wave  of 
campus  disorders  as  nothing  more  than  a 
passing  adolescent  escapade  similar  to  the 
panty  raid  of  the  past.  I  cannot. 

There  are  fundamental  conditions  on  the 
campus  which  must  be  attended. 

All  of  us — government,  the  college  admin- 
istrations, the  public,  the  sttidents — have  a 
rightful  part  to  play  In  the  process  of  curing 
the  conditions  and  restoring  a  gen\iine  edu- 
cational purpose. 

Government  ha*  the  responsibility  to  nego- 
tiate an  end  to  a  war,  to  revise  the  draft,  to 
be  about  the  business  of  redressing  the  In- 
equities that  pervade  American  life.  Insofar 
as  college  disturbances  are  concerned,  gov- 
ernment should  be  wary  of  being  taunted  Into 
a  momentary,  emotional,  vindictive  response 
which.  In  the  words  of  Attorney  General 
Mitchell,  "would  certainly  play  right  Into 
the  hands  of  the  mllltante." 

University  administrators  have  the  obliga- 
tion to  take  an  In-depth  look  at  their  own 
system  and  methodology  In  a  world  which 
has  changed  so  enormously  In  the  past  two 
decades,  the  educational  process  cannot  re- 
main transfixed  and  Immutable. 

The  public  at  large  has  the  task  of  realizing 
that  there  Is  a  difference  between  legitimate 
student  frustration  and  student  chaos.  Just 
as  the  Illegal  Invasion  by  several  clergymen 
Into  a  Dow  Chemical  building  does  not  accu- 
rately represent  the  entire  religious  commu- 
nity. BO  too,  the  rantlngs  of  a  Mark  Rudd  do 
not  represent  the  totaUty  of  student  tlilnMng. 


Finally,  and  perhaps  most  importantly,  the 
student  has  a  role  to  play.  He  should  freely 
express  his  concern  for  change.  He  must 
question.  But  he  must  also  siunmon  a  degree 
of  sophistication,  and  be  guided  by  the  proc- 
esses of  reason  that  befit  an  Inquiring  In- 
tellect so  that  he  may  discern  the  difference 
between  those  who  would  build  and  those 
who  would  destroy. 

Today's  college  student  Is  Intellectually 
dishonest  If  he  expecte  others  to  display  a 
more  measured  and  enlightened  response  to 
his  actions  than  the  student  himself  Is  will- 
ing to  display  In  pursuit  of  his  goals.  Con- 
frontation does  produce  attention.  But 
violence  will  produce  repugnance  and  pos- 
sibly repression,  while  reason^not  sur- 
render, but  reason — can  produce  action  and 
constructive  change. 

Students  must  leave  government,  the  col- 
lege administration  and  the  citizenry  as  a 
wholesome  alternative  to  repression. 

In  essence  what  I  am  asking  for  Is  a  pledge 
to  be  true  to  your  Ideals,  a  pledge  to  see  that 
change  Is  accomplished,  not  Ignored,  and  the 
sophistication  to  seek  reform  without 
ruination. 

The  campus  revolt  of  1969  Is  a  test  for  us 
all.  It  constitutes  an  examination  of  ourselves 
and  our  nation  which  we  dare  not  flunk. 


JUSTICE  DOUGLAS  AND  THE  PARVIN 
FOUNDATION 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
several  occasions  I  have  raised  objection 
to  the  poUtical  activities  of  Mr.  Justice 
Douglas.  By  associating  himself  with 
activist  organizations  such  as  the  Center 
for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions, 
he  lays  himself  open  for  conflicts  of  In- 
terest which  cast  doubt  on  his  judicial 
objectivity,  and  bring  the  Supreme  Court 
into  low  repute. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  point  out  how 
certain  of  his  activities  in  the  past  in 
connection  with  the  Parvln  Foundation 
have  led  to  International  repercussions. 
Justice  Douglas  has  taken  an  active  part 
in  the  so-called  Inter-American  Center 
for  Economic  and  Social  Studies,  an  or- 
ganization financed  by  the  Parvln  Foun- 
dation and  the  Kaplan  Foundation,  and 
ultimately,  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency.  These  activities  of  the  Inter- 
American  Center  culminated  in  vicious 
attswsks  upon  the  United  States,  the  U.S. 
President,  and  U.S.  policies.  Thus  we 
have  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  acting  virtually  as  a  CIA  agent, 
with  ludicrous  results.  Justice  Douglas 
has  denied  knowledge  of  the  CIA's  par- 
ticipation, but  he  has  not  denied  the 
essential  facts  as  revealed  in  the  press. 
The  Incident  points  up  the  danger  of 
active  participation  in  politics^  groups. 

The  organization  to  which  I  refer  went 
out  of  existence  2  or  3  years  ago,  but  not 
before  its  activities  at  least  Indirectly 
had  helped  to  foment  the  revolutionary 
situation  in  the  Dwninlcan  Republic  in 
1963,  and  which  necessitated  the  inter- 
vention of  the  U.S.  Marines  to  save  that 
country  from  Communist  takeover. 

Justice  Douglas  became  a  board  mem- 
ber of  the  Inter-American  Center  for 
Economic  and  Social  Studies  because  of 
his  office  as  president  of  the  Parvln 
Foimdatlon.  The  history  of  this  Inter- 
American  Center  is  most  curious.  It 
began  under  the  name  of  the  Institute 
of  International  Labor  Research,  whose 


chairman  was  the  notorious  Socialist, 
Norman  Thomas. 

The  Institute  originally  began  in  Costa 
Rica  as  a  training  school  for  leftwlng 
radicals  under  the  tutelage  of  such  leftist 
Latin  politicians  as  Juan  Bosch  and  Jose 
Pigueres. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  srleld,  or  does  he  wish  to  con- 
tinue? I  have  some  familiarity  with  the 
individuals  about  whom  he  is  talking. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  will  be  glad  to. 
One  of  Mr.  Pigueres'  supporters,  are  you? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  No.  I  am  able  to  pro- 
nounce his  name  correctly,  and  I  would 
think  that  when  you  are  using  It  In  mak- 
ing charges  about  an  Indlvldued,  It  Is 
helpful  to  pronounce  his  name  correctly, 
wltii  due  respect  to  an  individual. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Some  pronoimce  it 
"Pigueres"  and  some  "Pigueres." 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  How? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Some  pronovmce 
it  "Pigueres"  and  some  "Pigueres."  Are 
you  trying  to  correct  my  pronimciatlon 
in  English,  or  are  you  holding  yourself  up 
as  an  English  teacher?  Are  you  ah  expert 
because  you  went  to  Harvard?  What  was 
your  record  at  Harvard? 

Mr.  IfENNEDY.  All  I  was  trying  to 
get -' 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  will  not  show  up 
your  record  at  Harvard:  that  Is  all  right. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  was  trying  to  get  the 
way  Mr.  Pigueres  pronoimces  his  name. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  will  not  g"*  Into 
your  record  at  Harvard. 

The  Institute  was  organized  by  one 
Sa«ha  Volman,  a  naturalized  U.S.  citizen 
from  Rumania,  with  a  long  history  of 
radical  organizing  activities.  Shortly 
after  1960,  the  CIA  began  to  channel 
nearly  $1  million  into  this  institute  under 
the  irrational  theory  that  the  best  way 
to  fight  communism  is  to  support  left- 
wing  socialism,  a  fine  distinction  which  is 
difficult  for  an  ordinary  American  to  im- 
derstand.  Both  varieties  of  socialism  are 
variants  of  Marxist  doctrine,  and  differ 
only  in  the  extent  of  their  commitment 
to  Marxist-Leninist  doctrines  of  violent 
revolution. 

Shortly  after  this  period,  the  Institute 
moved  to  the  Dominican  Republic,  when 
Juan  Bosch  came  Into  power,  and 
changed  its  name  to  the  Inter-American 
Center  of  Economic  and  Social  Studies. 

Mr.  KENNED'i'.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  has 
talked  about  the  center  that  existed  in 
Costa  Rica.  I  have  some  familiarity  with 
the  center  and  what  it  was  trying  to  do. 

Would  the  Senator  tell  us  a  little  bit 
about  the  center — what  kind  of  students 
were  going  to  the  center? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  can  tell  the  Senate  what 
he  pleases. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  wsis  asking  you. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  presenting 
now  the  record  of  Justice  Douglas,  which 
I  think  demands  that  he  resign.  If  the 
Senator  wants  to  defend  Justice  Doug- 
las or  say  anything  else  on  this  subject, 
he  has  a  right  to  do  so  when  I  finish. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  What  has  Justice 
Douglas  got  to  do  with  the  center? 
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Mr.  THURMOND.  If  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  will  listen  and  not  Inter- 
ruirt  ao  much,  he  will  learn. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  have  been  listening. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  If  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  will  Just  keep  quiet  a  few 
minutes,  until  I  get  through,  he  might 
learn  something. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  have  been  listening 
to  the  suggestions  and  the  charges  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  in  trying 
to   Identify   Justice   Douglas   with   the 

center  for 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  will 

not  yield.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  refuses  to 
yield. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Inter-American  Center  then  joined  with 
the  Parvin  Foundation  and  the  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters  in  a  pro- 
gram to  flght  Illiteracy  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  Justice  Douglas  became  a 
board  ijqiember  of  the  Inter-American 
Center,  jmbere  he  naturally  was  in  a  posi- 
tion of  oversight  on  all  of  the  Center's 
projects.  At  this  time,  the  major  source 
of  income  of  the  Center  was  the  CIA. 

Because  of  Bosch's  long  association 
with  the  Inter-American  Center,  it  is 
safe  to  conclude  that  the  school  was  one 
of  his  major  resource  centers  for  the 
planning  and  operation  of  his  govern- 
ment. In  fact,  as  a  well-spring  of  Marx- 
ist thought  and  activities,  the  Inter- 
American  Center  made  major  contribu- 
tions to  the  general  feeling  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  that  the  coimtry 
was  rimning  headlong  toward  Com- 
mxmist  takeover.  Responsible  citizens  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  felt  that  Bosch 
was  iwable  to  discriminate  against  the 
general  leftist-Marxist  clique  that  al- 
ways surrounded  him  and  the  Marxist- 
Leninist  clique  that  quickly  inflltikted 
his  government.  The  attitude  of  those 
who  overthrew  the  Bosch  Government 
was  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  Volman  had  to  hide  out  for  sev- 
eral days  after  the  coup  imtil  he  could 
leave  the  country.  Thereupon,  the  Inter- 
American  Center — which  still  had  a 
press  operating  in  Mexico— published  a 
scathing  attack  on  the  U.S.  policy  of  in- 
tervention in  the  Dominican  situation. 
The  Inter-American  Center  has  appar- 
ently gone  out  of  business  since  these 
events. 

Nevertheless,  the  history  of  these 
events  clearly  shows  how  Justice  Doug- 
las laid  himself  open  to  increasing  in- 
volvement in  UJ3.  political  affairs.  From 
a  supposed  attempt  to  teach  literacy 
in  the  Dominican  Republic,  this  organi- 
zation, with  an  Associate  Justice  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  on  Its  board  of  di- 
rectors, was  inextricably  drawn  to  open 
attacks  upon  the  policies  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  with  all  the 
domestic  implications  of  such  an  at- 
tack. It  is  clear  that  Justice  Douglas 
scarcely  understands  the  relationship  of 
the  three  branches  of  our  Government, 
nor  the  necessity  for  a  Supreme  Court 
Justice  to  remain  aloof  from  social  and 
political  involvements  which  frequently 
sweep  the  participants  into  untenable 
positions.  This  Is  another  example  of 
Justice  Douglas'  lack  of  Judgment  In 


pursuing  outside  activities,  and  I  call 
upon  him  again  to  resign  his  post  as  As- 
sociate Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  the  details 
which  I  have  Just  reviewed  are  related 
in  an  article  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  February  23,  1967,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article,  en- 
titled "Thomas  Upholds  CIA-alded 
Work,"  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  foUows: 
Thomas    Upholds    C.I.A.-Aiino    Wobx — Ez- 

SOCIALIST     LZAOKK     SATB     HX     DIDN'T     KNOW 

Agsnct  Rolx 

(By  Steven  V.  Roberts) 

Nonxum  Thomas,  the  former  Socialist  Party 
leader,  defended  yesterday  a  program  under 
which  Latin-American  politicians  of  the 
democratic  left  were  trained  largely  at  the 
expense  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

Mr.  Thomas  was  chairman  of  the  Institute 
of  International  Labor  Research,  which  ran 
schools  in  Coeta  Rica  and  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  a  publishing  house  In  Mexico 
between  1957  and  1965. 

J.  M.  Kaplan,  former  president  of  the  Welch 
Orape  Juice  Ck>mpany,  disclosed  last  week 
that  the  foundation  bearing  bis  name  had 
channeled  about  $l-mllllon  in  C.I.A.  funds 
to  the  Institute.  Neither  Mr.  Thomas  nor  any- 
one else  connected  with  the  institute  knew 
the  source  of  the  funds,  Mr.  Kaplan  said. 

The  J.  M.  Kaplan  Fund  was  identified  as 
a  conduit  for  C.I.A.  funds  during  a  Congres- 
sional investigation  In  1964. 

WHAT    WE    DID    WAS   GOOD    WORK 

"I'm  not  ashamed  of  what  we  did,"  Mr. 
Thomas,  now  82  years  old,  said  In  a  tele- 
phone Interview.  "What  we  did  was  good 
work,  and  no  one  ever  tried  to  tell  vlb  what 
to  do.  I  am  ashamed  we  swallowed  this  OJA. 
business,  though.  If  I  had  a  choice  I  would 
never  have  accepted  C.I.A.  support.  That 
would  have  let  them  crush  the  project  at 
any  minute  or  made  us  persona  non  grata 
In  the  countries  we  were  working  with." 

Mr.  Thomas  said  he  had  "heard  rtimors" 
that  the  money  came  from  the  C.I.A.,  but 
"they  were  always  denied  when  I  asked  Mr. 
Kaplan  about  them." 

"I  ought  to  have  been  more  curious,"  he 
said.  "I'm  not  trying  to  save  myself  from 
justified  criticism.  I  ought  to  have  known, 
but  I  dldnt," 

Mr.  Thomas  said  the  Institute  was  the 
"brainchild"  of  Sacha  Volman,  a  naturalized 
citizen  from  Rumania  who  had  once  worked 
for  Radio  Free  Europe  and  had  spent  more 
than  seven  years  In  Nazi  and  Russian  con- 
centration camps. 

"Volman  came  to  the  conclusion  that  noth- 
ing was  being  done  successfully  In  Latin 
America  to  find  an  alternative  to  the  Com- 
munists or  the  military  oligarchies."  Mr. 
Thomas  said. 

ORGANIZED    IT    PAXTIB8 

Mr.  Volman  then  organized  17  left-of-oen- 
ter  parties  throughout  Latin  America  to  over- 
see a  leadership  training  school  In  San  Jose, 
OoaU  Rica,  Mr.  Thomas  said.  The  Institute 
was  formed  In  1957  to  provide  funds,  and  Mr. 
Volman  became  director  of  the  school,  which 
was  called  the  Institute  of  Political  Educa- 
tion. 

Funds  were  scarce  In  the  early  years,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  approached  Mr.  Kaplan  for  help 
In  1960.  According  to  Mr.  Kaplan,  the  first 
grant  of  $35,000  was  not  CJA.  money.  Shortly 
thereafter,  he  said,  the  CJ.A.  asked  him  If  It 
could  make  "substantial  contributions"  to 
the  Institute  through  the  Kaplan  Fund. 

The  school  In  CosU  Rica  ran  10-week  ses- 


sions with  about  50  to  60  Latin  American 
politicians  In  each  group.  According  to  Mr. 
Thomas'  financial  adviser,  many  American 
Senators,  Representatives  and  educators  lec- 
tured In  Coeta  Rica  and  later  In  the  Domini- 
can Republic. 

"We  were  teaching  people  how  to  nm  a 
country,"  the  adviser  said. 

The  faculty  also  Included  Juan  Bosch,  later 
president  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  and 
Jose  Flgueres,  former  president  of  Costa  Rica. 
The  two  men  have  been  among  the  most 
prominent  democratic  leftists  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica since  World  War  n. 

IfOVKO  TO  SAMTO  DOMINGO 

The  school  left  Costa  Rica  In  1963  when 
the  Kaplan  Fund  said  It  could  not  contribute 
directly  to  political  parties — which  controlled 
the  school — and  retain  its  tax-exempt  status. 

The  school  was  moved  to  Santo  Domingo  In 
the  Dominican  Republic,  where  Mr.  Bosch 
had  become  president.  It  was  reorganized  as 
the  Inter-American  Center  of  Economic  and 
Social  Studies.  In  addition  to  Its  classes,  the 
center  also  conducted  the  first  economic  sur- 
vey of  the  Dominican  Republic. 

In  another  eni^erprlse  the  center,  known  as 
C.I.D.E.S.,  joined  with  the  Parvin  Founda- 
tion of  Santa  Barbara, Calif.,  and  the  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters  to  produce  films 
to  teach  literacy  to  the  Dominicans. 

Supreme  Court  Justice  William  O.  Douglas, 
a  board  member  of  the  Parvin  fund,  became 
a  board  member  of  the  center,  which  was  to 
administer  the  literacy  project  In  the  field. 

Justice  Douglas  said  yesterday  he  was  un- 
aware that  the  center  had  received  most  of 
Its  funds  from  the  CJA. 

The  literacy  project  and  the  center's  train- 
ing school  were  abandoned  when  Mr.  Bosch 
was  overthrown  by  a  military  coup  late  In 
1963.  "Mr.  Volman  had  to  hide  out  for  several 
days  before  he  escaped  from  the  country," 
Mr.  Thomas  said. 

"This  C.I.A.  thing  Is  the  strangest  thing 
I've  ever  heard  of."  Mr.  Thomas  said.  "When 
Bosch  was  overthrown  we  always  thought  the 
CJ.A.  was  fighting  against  us." 

The  publishing  company  In  Mexico  was  dis- 
continued In  1965,  and  the  Institute  closed 
down  last  year. 

"We  still  had  a  little  money,"  Mr.  Thomas 
said  with  a  chuckle,  "so  we  used  to  publish  a 
strong  attack  on  the  American  Government's 
Intervention  In  the  Dominican  Republic.  The 
C.I.A.  dldnt  get  much  for  that  money." 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  Is  the  Senator  prepared 
to  yield  now  for  some  questions? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  wiU  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina.  I  wish  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  would  give  us  some  idea  as  to 
the  exact  participation  by  Justice  Doug- 
las In  this  center  because,  as  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  must  know  from 
his  study,  this  center  existed  for  some  2  or 
3  years  and  was  involved  in  bringing  the 
non-Communist  left  in  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  to  a  center  to  teach  them 
to  be  able  to  organize  and  fight  against 
the  radical  left  in  these  coimtrles.  As  we 
later  found  out,  it  was  supported  by  the 
CIA,  and  when  that  became  apparent, 
obviously  none  of  the  countries  in  Latin 
America  or  the  political  parties  would 
send  their  young  people  to  the  cen- 
ter. During  the  prior  period  they  in- 
vited many  Americans  to  come  there, 
to  lecture,  and  to  participate  in  some  of 
the  seminars. 

I  would  like  to  find  out  if  whether  the 
Senator  is  saying  that  the  Justice  came 
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down  and  lectured,  as  they  do  in  many 
colleges  and  universities,  or  what? 
What  was  the  association  of  the  Justice 
with  the  school?  Will  the  Senator  tell 
me? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  Just  explained. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  listened. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  Jus- 
tice Douglas  has  taken  an  active  part  in 
the  so-called  Inter-American  Center  for 
Economic  and  Social  Studies,  an  organi- 
zation financed  by  the  Parvin  Founda- 
tion and  the  Kaplan  Foundation,  and 
ultimately,  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency. 

Therefore,  for  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  become  associated  with  a  foun- 
dation which  is  financing  an  organiza- 
tion in  South  America,  and  take  an  ac- 
tive part  in  it,  can  only  create  contro- 
versy, and  involve  a  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
Justice  in  an  organization  that,  in  turn, 
brought  about  criticism,  as  I  said  earlier, 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
foreign  policies  of  the  United  States,  and 
attack  upon  the  United  States. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  With  reference  to 
what  the  Senator  has  said — and  he  read 
it  three  or  four  times — I  wish  we  might 
be  able  to  get  a  clearer  explanation  of 
whatever  the  Senator  wishes  to  convey 
on  this  matter.  Is  it  that  the  Parvin 
Foundation  made  some  contribution  to 
a  center  in  Latin  America  which  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  has  IsU^eled 
as  a  left-leaning  socialistic  organization? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Yes,  I  used  those 
words. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  same  school 
was  also  being  supported  by  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency;  and  eventually,  as 
we  know,  when  the  CIA  part  became  re- 
vealed, they  withdrew  support  and  the 
school  collapsed. 

I  have  difficulty  in  following  along, 
other  than  the  general  names  the  Sena- 
tor mentioned.  I  am  wondering  what 
special  discredit  it  brings  to  Justice 
Douglas  to  mention  the  person  who  fled 
from  Communist  Romania. 

Furthermore,  the  Senator  made 
charges  about  the  association  with  the 
center  and  then  faUed  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  to  indicate  exactly  what  that 
association  was  other  than  that  in  a  fi- 
nancial way  the  Parvin  Foundation 
supported  it. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  the  Senator  ask- 
ing a  question? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  the  Senator  stated  that  Justice 
Douglas  went  down  to  lecture. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Justice  Douglas  Is 
a  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Justice.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  stay  here  and  decide  cases.  He 
is  running  around  all  over  the  country 
making  speeches,  and  he  is  making  them 
for  fees  and  other  things.  He  took  nearly 
$85,000  from  the  Parvin  Foundation  in  6 
years.  He  took  $500  a  day  from  this  Cen- 
ter for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Institu- 
tions, which  had  all  kinds  of  partici- 
pants. 

I  had  printed  in  the  Rkcorb  last 
Thursday,  if  the  Senator  was  here,  his 
record  on  that  point. 

Today  I  am  putting  Justice  Douglas' 
record  In  the  Congressional  Rxcord 
showing  that  he,  as  chairman  of  the  Par- 
vin Foundation,  was  a  board  member  of 


this  Inter-American  Center  for  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Studies  that  I  Just 
mentioned. 

My  opinion  is  that  Justice  Douglas 
should  stay  out  of  these  things  and  be 
completely  aloof  from  any  controversial 
questions.  He  should  not  be  a  member 
of  this  foundation  or  that  foundation. 
He  should  not  be  drawing  funds  and 
compensation  for  working  with  these 
foundations.  Now,  he  is  connected  with 
this  Parvin  Foundation  which  contrib- 
uted to  this  Inter-American  Center  for 
Economic  and  Social  Studies  which  Is 
causing  a  lot  of  repercussion. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  What  was  that  word? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  And  it  has  culmi- 
nated in  vicious  attacks  on  the  United 
States,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  policies  of  the  United  States. 
If  these  activities  are  in  line  with  the 
duties  of  a  Supreme  Court  Justice,  I  mis- 
interpret the  duties  of  a  Supreme  Court 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Was  the  Justice  crit- 
icizing U.S.  policies,  or  was  this  organi- 
zation criticizing  U.S.  policies? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  He  was  chairman  of 
the  Parvin  Foundation  that  furnished 
money  to  this  organization,  the  Inter- 
American  Center  for  Economic  and  So- 
cial Studies,  and  the  activities  of  this 
Inter-American  Center  resulted  in  vi- 
cious attacks  on  this  coimtry  and  Its 
policies. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  the  actions  of  the  center  resulted 
in  the  attacks? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Down  in  Costa  Rica. 
Down  in  that  center  in  Costa  Rica  they 
were  criticizing  the  United  States. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  This  Parvin  Foun- 
dation contributed  money. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  One  would  not  have 
had  to  go  to  Costa  Rica  to  hear  criticism 
of  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  disagree.  Justice 
Douglas  should  not  have  taken  any  part 
in  this  matter.  I  condemn  him  for  it  and 
I  think  it  is  another  reason  why  he 
should  resign  from  the  Supreme  Court. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  re- 
ferring to  taking  part  in  any  educa- 
tional and  cultural  institutions.  What 
about  medical  Institutions?  Just  this 
afternoon  we  confirmed — and  I  voted  for 
it — the  nomination  of  Justice  Burger 
who  received  funds  from  the  Mayo 
Foundation,  which  is  one  of  the  great 
institutions  in  the  medical  field. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  do  not  think  Su- 
preme Court  Justices  should  take  part 
iiT  any  matter  that  later  might  come  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Is  the  Dominican  Re- 
pubUc  going  to  come  before  the  Supreme 
Court? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit  me  to  finish  he  can  have  the 
fioor,  and  I  am  Just  about  finished  with 
my  remarks. 

I  do  not  think  the  Supreme  Court 
should  take  part  In  any  matter  of  a  po- 
litical nature  which  he  may  later  have  to 
pass  upon.  I  think  that  a  Supreme  Court 
Justice  must  not  put  himself  in  a  posi- 
tion where  he  will  be  embarrassed  later 
by  having  to  act  on  matters  in  which 


he  has  taken  an  active  part.  That  is  all 
I  have  to  say. 
I  yield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  think  there  has 
been  much  talk  about  the  role  and  re- 
sponsibility of  justices.  It  Is  my  feeling, 
looking  back  over  the  history  of  the  ju- 
diciary, particularly  in  that  our  Judicial 
system  sprang  from  the  English  sys- 
tem, that  going  back  400  or  500  years 
the  Judges  throughout  that  time  have 
been  encouraged  and  expected  to  have 
at  least  some  kind  of  association  with 
the  events  that  are  taking  place  In  every- 
day life. 

Now,  obviously,  as  we  have  seen  dur- 
ing the  past  few  weeks  and  the  past  few 
months,  there  have  to  be  narrowly  de- 
fined and  sharply  defined  criteria  which 
should  be  established.  But  we  should  not 
have  the  Justices  of  this  great  Nation 
completely  isolated,  completely  vmaware 
of  any  of  the  kinds  of  Issues  or  of  the 
dynamics  taking  place  in  American  life 
and  society.  Certainly  I  think  that  when 
a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  such  as 
Mr.  Douglas,  who  has  had  such  a  dis- 
tinguished career,  has  participated  in 
educational  activities  which  have  been 
supported  by  agencies  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  including  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency,  we  should  not 
expect  to  utilize  the  opportunity  to  say 
that  we  are  going  to  condemn  that  Jus- 
tice Just  because  we  disagree  with  what 
his  views  happen  to  be  on  many  of  the 
Important  issues  of  the  time.  " 

That  is  a  great  disservice  to  him  as 
an  Individual  and  it  is  also  a  disservice 
to  the  institution.  Similarly,  I  feel  that 
Judge  Burger,  from  his  experience  and 
association  on  the  Mayo  Foundation, 
and  he  has  participated  in  that  founda- 
tion for  many  years,  is  able  to  relate 
and  gain  from  his  experience  with  that 
association.  Obviously,  we  might  be  able 
to  find  extreme  cases  where  there  will 
be  medical  issues  which  will  come  up 
before  the  Supreme  Court  later,  which 
may  be  related  to  the  Mayo  interests  in 
some  distant  way,  and  some  might  come 
out  and  say,  "Well,  this  is  something  Im- 
proper." 

I  think  it  gets  to  the  basic  question  as 
to  really  what  we  will  have  on  the  judi- 
ciary. I  certainly  would  not  want,  in  our 
country,  a  judiciary  completely  isolated 
or  completely  remote  from  the  great 
forces  which  exist  in  our  society  today. 
I  think  that  with  all  due  respect  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  if  I  use  the 
words  "reaching"  or  "stretching"  to  de- 
scribe what  it  takes  to  try  to  make  Justice 
Douglas  appear  an  un-American  and  un- 
ethical individual,  I  do  not  think  that 
would  be  a  gross  overstatement.  Cer- 
tainly, I  could  not  let  those  kinds  of 
charges  against  an  individual  who  had 
served  the  judiciary  with  such  distinction 
and  has  been  such  a  noble  American  be 
aired  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  while  I 
was  in  the  Chamber  and  let  them  go 
unresi>onded  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  have  other  speeches  to  make  on 
this  subject,  and  if  the  Senator  wants  to 
be  in  the  Chamber  at  that  time,  I  invite 
him  to  be  present.  | 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Fine. 
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Mr.  THDRMOND.  I  think  it  is  perfect- 
ly ridiculous  for  an  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  or  a  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States,  to  serve  on  a  founda- 
tion upon  which,  later,  he  may  have  to 
pass  Judgment.  It  is  wrong  for  them  to 
accept  outside  compensation,  as  Justice 
Douglas  has  done  from  the  Parvln  Foun- 
dation. He  has  received  about  $85,000 
from  them.  It  is  wrong  for  a  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  to  accept  compensa- 
tion, as  he  did,  from  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Democratic  Institutions  to  the 
extent  of  $500  a  day.  I  think  it  is  wrong 
for  him  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  on  the  Inter- American 
Center — I  want  to  bring  out  that  he  sat 
on  this  very  center  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors. 

All  these  things  are  calculated  to  en- 
twine him  in  controversial  matters  on 
which  later  he  may  have  to  pass  Judg- 
ment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Justice  Douglas  has 
plftced  himself  in  a  controversial  position, 
which  I  think  is  untenable  and  I  think 
more  than  ever,  as  I  have  stated  hereto- 
fore, his  record  is  such  that  he  should 
feel  ashamed  to  stay  on  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield? 
Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Could  the  Senator  give 
us  the  other-  directors  of  that  center? 
Does  he  have  the  list  with  him  now? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  do  not  have  the 
names,  although  I  will  be  very  glad  to  get 
them  for  the  Ricoro  If  the  Senator  would 
like  to  have  them. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  think  they  should  be 
included  in  the  Rzcoro. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  not  discussing 
others  today. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  believe  they  should 
be  included  in  the  Rkcoro,  because  I  be- 
lieve there  are  many  distinguished 
friends  of  ours  from  Latin  America  who 
have  demonstrated  time  and  again  their 
identification  and  association  with  the 
free  forces  of  Latin  America,  and  I  think 
we  should  have  that  Included  so  that 
there  is  no  suggestion,  by  association, 
that  Justice  Douglas  is  serving  with  any- 
one but  very  distinguished  and  outstand- 
ing individuals. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  only  difference 
there  is  that  Justice  Douglas  is  on  the 
Supreme  Court  and  they  are  not.  Jus- 
tice Douglas  is  supposed  to  uphold  the 
standards  of  this  country  and  he  is  not 
doing  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Could  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator what  kinds  of  controversy  the  Sen- 
ator is  talking  about?  This  seems  to  come 
to  the  Senator  offhand.  Where  has  the 
Justice  been  involved  In  matters  of  con- 
troversy which  have  come  before  the 
Supreme  Court.  Would  the  Senator  an- 
swer that? 

Mr.  THDRMOND.  Answer  what? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Could  the  Senator 
give  us  one  example,  or  half  a  dozen 
examples  or  illustrations,  where  Justice 
EKHiglas  has  been  Involved  in  some  kind 
of  controversy  which  has  eventually 
c<Kne  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 


States  and  on  which  he  has  voted,  or 
because  he  has  been  involved,  perhaps, 
he  1ms  had  to  disqualify  himself? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  It  is  perfecUy  ridi- 
culous— Is  not  the  Senator  a  lawyer? — 
It  Is  perfectly  ridiculous  for  any  lawyer 
to  think  that  a  Supreme  Court  Justice 
should  be  a  member  of  any  board  or 
foundation 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Oould  the  Senator 
answer  the  question? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Where  later  he  may 
have  to  pass  upon  some  legal  question 
concerning  them. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Well,  now.  could  I  ask 
the  Senator  for  an  example  of  that? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  tax-exempt 
situation  of  the  Parvln  Foundation  may 
end  up  in  the  Supreme  Court,  I  can  tell 
the  Senator  that.  And,  if  Justice  Douglas 
is  on  that  Court,  he  may  have  to  act  or 
be  called  upon  to  act  upon  some  facet  of 
the  case. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Will  the  Senator  give 
us  one  example  of  a  past  controversy? 
The  Senator  has  been  talking  about  con- 
troversies so  generously  here  this  after- 
noon in  which  Justice  E>ouglas  has  been 
Involved  which  have  eventually  come  up 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  Would  the  Sena- 
tor give  us  some  examples? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  have  recited  In- 
stance after  Instance.  The  Parvln  Foun- 
dation is  one  I  have  recited,  and  the 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  What? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Democratic 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  will  come  up 
before  the  Supreme  Court? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  It  may.  It  could 
come  up. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  In  what  way? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  On  some  legal  ques- 
tion, if  they  are  not  entitled  to  a  tax 
exemption.  That  (>olnt  will  probably  be 
raised.  Then,  suppose  it  does  go  up  to 
the  Supreme  Court?  What  is  Justice 
Douglas  going  to  do  then? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  What  are  some  of  the 
others?  That  is  the  tax  exemption  of  a 
corporation  which  could  apply  to  any 
charitable  group  in  which  a  Justice 
might  be  involved.  But  what  are  the  other 
kinds  of  controversies  In  which  the  Sena- 
tor says  the  Justice  has  been  Involved 
that  can  come  up  to  the  Supreme  Court? 
Where,  in  any  time  in  the  past  since 
Justice  Douglas  has  been  on  the  Supreme 
Court,  has  he  had  to  disqualify  himself? 
Will  the  Senator  give  me  any  examples 
where  he  has  had  to  disqualify  himself? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  With  certain  per- 
sonnel involved  in  one  of  the  organiza- 
tions which  may  end  up  with  a  case  In 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Has  there  been  one  In 
the  past  on  this  question? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  Is  not  the 
question. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  That  is  the  question 
I  am  asking  the  Senator  from  Soutl^ 
Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  He  has  no  business 
to  be  involved  in  a  matter  which  later 
ma^  come  to  the  Supreme  Court  and 
cause  him  to  be  biased  or  prejudiced  In 
any  way. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  How  many  years  has 
Justice  Douglas  been  on  the  Supreme 
Court? 


Mr.  THXTRMOND.  Many  years  longer 
than  he  should  have  been.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  How  many  times  has 
Justice  Douglas  had  to  disqualify  him- 
self because  controversies  on  matters  in 
which  he  was  involved?  Would  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina,  who  has  been 
so  easy  with  the  reputation  of  a  distin- 
guished Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
respond  to  that  question? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Maybe  he  should 
have  disqualified  himself  from  con- 
sideration ofother  cases 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  What  consideration? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  point  is,  he 
should  not  put  himself  in  the  position 
where  he  would  have  to  disqualify  him- 
self; and,  furthermore,  he  should  not  put 
himself  in  the  ix>sltlon  where  what  he  is 
doing  does  not  look  right.  A  man  in  public 
office  has  got  to  appear  to  be  right  as 
well  as  be  right.  It  does  not  appear  right 
when  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
puts  himself  in  the  position  to  draw 
$85,000  from  a  foundation  which  later 
may  have  a  case  before  the  Supreme 
Court.  It  does  not  look  right  for  a  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  to  draw  $500  a 
day  from  this  center — the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Democratic  Institutions.  He 
may  have  to  act  on  something  there.  He 
may  have  to  act  on  other  cases  about 
which  I  spoke  this  afternoon,  this  Inter- 
American  Center,  for  extmiple. 

Why  should  he  put  himself  in  the  po- 
sition to  have  to  disqualify  himself?  Why 
should  he  embarrass  this  country?  Why 
shotild  he  take  any  part  in  anything  ex- 
cept being  a  Supreme  Court  Justice? 
That  Is  a  big  enough  Job  in  itself. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  not  go- 
ing to  get  any  argument  from  me  about 
that  being  a  big  enough  Job  in  itself. 
That  is  not  the  question  the  Senator  has 
raised.  He  has  raised  the  question  of  con- 
troversies which  Justice  Douglas  has 
been  involved  in  while  on  the  Court. 
Justice  Douglas  has  been  on  the  Supreme 
Court  for  30  years  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  has  been  one  of  his 
strongest  and  most  vocal  opponents;  one 
would  expect  that  a  Judge  would  have  to 
disqualify  himself  from  at  least  some 
cases  in  that  period  of  time,  but  the  Sen- 
ator cannot  quote  one  example  here  on 
the  floor,  where  he  can  be  challenged, 
during  all  the  30  years  that  Justice  Doug- 
las has  been  on  the  Supreme  Court, 
where  he  has  had  to  disqualify  himself 
from  a  case  that  came  up  because  of 
prior  kinds  of  activities.  What  the  Sena- 
tor Is  saying  is  "Sometime  in  the 
future" 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  mentioned 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Tax-exempt  founda- 
tions may  be  involved. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  mentioned  this 
afternoon  activities  in  which  he  should 
not  have  participated — activities  as  a 
member  of  boards,  activities  from  which 
he  was  drawing  compensation  while  a 
Supreme  Court  Justice,  and  making  con- 
troversial speeches.  I  happened  to  have 
been  at  the  University  of  Florida  when  he 
made  a  speech  there.  I  was  amazed  that 
he  was  discussing  foreign  policy.  I  was 
amazed  that  he  was  discussing  domestic 
policy. 

I  was  amazed  that  he  was  expressing 
hlB^self  on  all  kinds  of  policies  concem- 
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ing  which  he  might  later  have  to  decide 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Did  he  in  fact  have  to? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Cases  may  come  up 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Has  he  had  to  In  the 
past? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Cases  may  come  up 
later. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Has  he  had  to  in  the 
past? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  floor. 


"COLLEGE  CAMPUS  UNREST— THE 
GENERATION  GAP  IN  PERSPEC- 
TIVE"—ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR 
MILJLER 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  last  Friday. 
June  6.  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller)  delivered  an 
address  at  Iowa  Wesleyan  College  In 
which  he  set  forth  a  perceptive  analysis 
of  the  unrest  existing  on  a  number  of 
our  college  campuses  and  a  knowledge- 
able, realistic  prescription  for  dealing 
with  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  In  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcobd, 
as  follows: 

CoLLEGK  Campus  TJnbsbt — Tax  Oenzration 

Qap  In  PEssPKcrm 

(By  Senator  Jack  Mnxxa) 

Having  b«en,  at  one  time,  a  part  of  aca- 
demic life  myself,  there  Is  always  a  cerum 
nostalgia  that  comes  over  me  when  I  have 
the  privilege  of  appearing  at  a  function  such 
as  this.  My  feelings  run  deep,  because  my 
wife  and  I  very  nearly  decided  to  make  our 
future  In  what  we.  at  that  time,  at  least, 
regarded  as  the  peaceful  and  somewhat  de- 
tached quietude  of  a  typical  campiis,  given 
over  to  research,  writing,  the  stimulating 
dialog  of  the  classroom,  and  the  not  so 
stimulating  correction  of  examination  papers. 

Through  an  occasional  lecture  and  my 
membership  on  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  my 
Alma  Mater.  Columbia  University  Law 
School,  I  still  manage  to  hold  onto  a  little 
of  the  vocation  which  remains  very  close  to 
my  heart. 

With  this  background,  you  can  under- 
stand why  I  really  care  about  what  Is  hap- 
pening to  academic  life  and  to  the  role  of  the 
college  (md  university  In  our  society.  More- 
over, as  one  who  Is  a  part  of  our  government, 
I  am  acutely  aware  of  the  profound  Impact 
these  developments  will  have  on  the  future 
of  our  country.  You  share  this  concern  and 
awareness,  or  you  would  not  be  here  this 
evening. 

One  third  ot  our  population  Is  under  the 
age  of  afteen:  and  nearly  one-half  Is  under 
the  age  of  26.  This  shift  In  the  age  balance  of 
our  population  has  been  accompanied  by 
popularization  of  the  Idea  of  universal  higher 
education,  although  there  Is  no  agreement 
over  exactly  what  this  means.  To  some.  It 
means  voluntary  higher  education  for  every- 
one, regardless  of  diligence  or  aptitude.  To 
others.  It  Implies  compulsory  higher  educa- 
tion. To  most,  I  would  hope.  It  carries  the 
Import  of  higher  education  for  all  who  can 
benefit  from  It  and  who  wish  to  make  the 
effort,  with  necessary  assistance — grants, 
loans,  tax  credits,  or  some  combination — 
for  those  who  could  not  otherwise  afford  It. 
Two  years  ago.  the  Ford  FVaundatlon's  Di- 
rector of  Education  Programs  predicted  that 
there  would  be  school  for  everyone  from  age 
three  to  age  twenty  as  a  general  pattern  by 


1B80.  This  would  appear  a  bit  overstated,  but 
events  are  surely  moving  In  this  direction. 
Educators  and  public  officials  who  observe 
these  changes  and  note  that  one-third  of  the 
total  college  and  university  enrollment  Is 
concentrated  In  thirty  of  over  one  thousand 
such  Institutions  are  concerned  over  the 
place  of  the  private  college  In  the  future  of 
higher  education.  Congress  clearly  shares  this 
concern  and  believes  there  Is  a  place — that  a 
balance  Is  needed  and  a  choice  should  be 
avaUable.  This  Is  why  we  have  enacted  legis- 
lation providing  assistance  to  private  colleges 
and  their  students — granted  that  certain  re- 
strictions have  been  included  to  satisfy  the 
church-state  problem. 

I  believe  there  is  general  recognition  that 
we  need  both  public  and  private  institutions 
of  higher  learning.  This  rests  not  alone  on  a 
realization  that  It  would  be  Impossible  for 
public  colleges  and  universities  to  accom- 
modate all  of  the  students.  If  public  opinion 
so  dictated,  It  would  only  be  a  matter  of  years 
when  private  schools  would  be  overcome  by 
the  forces  of  economics  and  have  to  close 
their  doors.  But  public  opinion  Is  not  so  In- 
clined— and  for  the  very  good  reason  that 
freedom  of  choice  of  education  Is  a  part  of 
our  heritage.  Public  opinion  moves  the  Con- 
gress, the  state  legislatures,  the  foundations, 
alumni  associations,  and  friends  of  these 
private  colleges  to  provide  the  funds  needed 
to  relieve  economic  pressures  so  that  freedom 
of  choice  win  be  a  reality  for  a  large  share  of 
our  student  population. 

Having  had  the  benefit  of  both  private  and 
public  higher  education,  I  can  afBrm  that 
each  has  something  to  offer  which  may  not 
be  found  In  the  other.  To  some  students,  the 
pluses  afforded  by  the  private  college  are 
decisive:  and  to  others,  the  advantages  of 
public  Institutions  are  compelling.  It  would 
be  a  great  tragedy  If  they  had  no  choice. 

Although  much  has  been  done  at  the  fed- 
eral level  by  way  of  assistance  to  higher  edu- 
cation, no  one  believes  we  have  done  much 
more  than  begin  to  feel  our  national  way  to 
what  must  be  done.  Moreover,  much  of  what 
has  been  done  has  been  undone  by  the  In- 
flation spawned  by  mismanagement  of  our 
federal  government.  A  student  finding  that 
the  cost  of  his  education  today  Is  $1,000  a 
year  more  than  It  was  In  1960  will  not  be 
overly  Impressed  by  a  federally  guaranteed 
loan  of  $1,000  a  year.  Certainly  Inflation  must 
be  stopped;  but,  beyond  this,  public  opinion 
will  demand  a  better,  more  realistic, '  and 
more  carefully  Integrated  program  of  federal 
aid  to  higher  education. 

As  the  principle  of  universal  higher  edu- 
cation Impacts  on  our  campuses  along  with 
the  changed  balance  In  the  age  of  our  popu- 
lation, the  role  of  the  college  and  university 
In  our  society  will  take  on  even  greater  Im- 
portance than  It  has  today.  We  have,  indeed, 
come  a  long  way  from  the  absence  of  public 
acceptance  of  Institutions  of  higher  learning 
and  their  faculties  Into  the  mainstream  of 
the  community.  For  years,  they  were  regarded 
with  suspicion  and  skepticism — as  places 
and  people  far  removed  from  reality;  and, 
no  doubt,  this  Image  was  partially  generated 
by  some  of  the  skepticism  and  aloofness 
which  prevailed  on  some  of  the  campuses 
themselves.  However,  as  the  general  public 
has  become  better  educated,  there  has  grown 
a  wider  acceptance  of  the  dynamic  role  of 
the  college  and  university  as  "one  of  so- 
ciety's most  cherished  Institutions,"  to  take  a 
phrase  from  Dr.  Grayson  Kirk. 

The  college  and  university  have  such  a 
magnificent  potential  for  helping  to  make 
ours  a  good  society  that  no  one  should  be  sur- 
prised over  the  human  reactions  of  disap- 
pointment, frustration,  and  antagonism  over 
the  violence  and  crude  exhibitionism  taking 
place  on  many  campuses.  These  reactions  are 
widespread,  deep,  and  bitter.  It  will  not  do 
to  try  to  excuse  or  explain  such  Incidents  by 
some  nebulous  phrase  such  as  "generation 


gap";  or  by  alluding  to  the  natural  idealism 
of  young  people  not  yet  tempered  by  the  pa- 
tience and  tolerance  of  maturity.  When 
supposedly  mature  faculty  members  join  in 
such  unseemly  actions,  there  is  no  excuse  at 
all. 

It  is  serious,  indeed,  when  the  President  of 
the  TTnited  States  feels  compelled  to  say  "it 
is  time  for  faculties,  boards  of  trustees  and 
school  adminlstratlors  to  have  the  backbone 
to  stand  up  against"  the  violence  and  dis- 
ruptions on  our  campuses. 

It  is  also  time  to  recognize  that  our  free- 
doms are  not  absolute.  There  Is  no  absolute 
right  of  free  speech.  There  is  no  absolute  aca- 
demic freedom,  either.  There  are  correlative 
responsibilities  to  be  observed,  and  if  they 
aren't,  the  result  will  be  anarchy. 

It  would  be  a  sad  day  If  public  opinion  de- 
manded that  Congress  pass  a  law  making  it 
a  crime  to  seize  a  building  on  a  campus,  rifle 
the  files  of  a  professor,  or  desecrate  a  library. 
This  is  a  problem  for  local  law  enforcement 
officials,  because  there  are  laws  and  municipal 
ordinances  prohibiting  such  acts  and,  to  my 
knowledge,  no  exception  is  made  in  these 
laws  or  ordinances  for  acts  that  take  place  on 
a  campus. 

Disciplinary  problems  which  do  not  involve 
violation  of  law  are  for  the  college  adminis- 
tration to  handle.  Certainly  the  rules  of  dis- 
cipline should  be  reasonable — taking  Into  ac- 
count not  only  the  individual  student,  but 
the  rights  of  other  students  and  the  good 
name  of  the  college  or  university.  But  if  any- 
one believes  there  can  be  academic  freedom 
without  academic  discipline  to  see  to  it 
that  freedom  is  matched  with  responsibilities, 
be  hasn't  learned  the  tragic  lesson  of  the 
degeneration  of  higher  education  in  some  of 
the  universities  In  Latin  America. 

There  seem  to  be  four  kinds  of  people  In- 
volved In  these  violent  disturbances  on  our 
campuses:  (1)  those  who  aren't  even  stu- 
dents; and  there  Is  nothing  In  the  concept 
of  academic  freedom  which  suggests  that 
they  cannot  and  should  not  be  treated  as 
trespassers;  (2)  students  who  have  no  other 
motivation  except  to  tear  down  the  college 
and  its  reputation;  and  they  should  be  ex- 
pelled; (3)  students  who  wish  to  see  con- 
structive change,  but  have  had  the  poor 
judgment  to  use  "the  end  justifies  the  means" 
ethic;  and  they  must  be  disciplined;  and 
(4)  faculty  members;  and  they  should  be 
fired.  And  I  would  repeat:  If  the  actions  of 
any  of  these  people  constitute  a  violation  of 
law,  the  local  law  enforcement  officers  should 
luindle  the  violation  quite  apart  from,  and 
In  addition  to,  any  disciplinary  violation  to 
be  handled  by  the  college. 

It  is  difficult  for  an  adult,  even  a  parent. 
to  fully  appreciate  the  mental  turmoil  of 
many  of  our  young  people.  However.  I  believe 
that  adults  have  to  share  some  of  the  blame 
for  what  s  going  on — especially  some  of  our 
political,  religious,  academic,  civic,  and  pro- 
fessional leaders.  Corrupt,  unethical,  dis- 
honest, or  antl-soclal  conduct  by  one  In  a 
position  of  leadership  can,  with  Its  attendant 
publicity,  produce  the  sick  skepticism  which 
causes  a  young  life  to  be  wasted.  There  Is  a 
sort  of  ■'neo-intcllectuallsm"  pervading  too 
many  of  the  speeches  and  writings  of  this 
group,  and  It  Is  rubbing  off  on  the  young, 
searching,  trusting,  and,  often,  gullible  mind. 
It  deals  m  glittering  generalltless  and  cliches 
without  any  real  meaning,  because  they  are 
seldom  If  ever  translated  Into  specifics.  It 
raises  false  hopes  of  Instant  change — instant 
educational  excellence.  Instant  prosperity,  In- 
stant peace,  Instant  social  Justice.  Because  It 
lacks  realism  and  Inevitably  results  In  disap- 
pointment and  frustration,  it  appears  to  be 
motivated  by  a  synthetic  Idealism  which,  per- 
haps, slightly  distinguishes  It  from  dema- 
goguery. 

"We  can't  afford  not  to  afford"  to  do  some- 
thing. "We  have  the  resources"  to  do  some- 
thing. Maybe  we  can;  maybe  we  can't.  Per- 
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b»|M  th«r«  are;  p«rh*p«  not.  Only  by  dwOlng 
in  specifics  can  a  real  judgment  be  made. 

Tbe  "neo-lntellectuala"  are  very  adept  at 
begging  tbe  question  by  making  use  of  labels, 
sucb  as:  "liberal,"  "conservative."  "moder- 
ate," "McCartbylsm."  "stone  age  thinking," 
"leftist,  "radical,"  "martyr."  "mllltarlam," 
"tbe  eatabllsbment,"  and  "civil  rlgbts  leader." 
I  recall  a  few  years  ago  wben  one  of  my  for- 
mer colleagues  and  I  debated  on  television, 
and  be  criticized  "tbe  establishment"  In  tbe 
Senate.  Tbls  was  an  Interesting  label,  but 
wben  I  found  out  what  he  was  criticizing,  it 
became  evident  that  be  was  unhappy  because 
a  very  substantial  majority  of  the  members  of 
tbe  Senate  bad  voted  against  some  of  bla  pet 
Ideas.  It  would  have  been  a  little  more  In- 
tellectually honest,  I  tblnk.  If  be  bad  sUnply 
talked  about  the  "Senate  majority"  so  tbat 
tbe  listeners  would  have  bad  a  true  perspec- 
tive. (Before  tbe  debate  was  over,  I  am  siire 
tbey  bad  the  true  p>er8pectlve. ) 

Probably  no  "neo-lntellectual"  poses  a 
greater  threat  to  tbe  young  mind  than  one 
who  Is  a  member  of  a  faculty.  Wbereas  tbe 
college  Is  a  center  of  learning  and  research  to 
lead  Its  students  In  tbelr  search  for  truth,  a 
"neo-lntellectual"  professor  actually  hinders 
that  search.  Doctor  Kirk  bad  this  to  say  dur- 
ing a  dfscusslon  on  academic  freedom  which. 
I  believe,  bears  on  the  p>olnt: 

"Academic  freedom  for  a  profes9>r  means 
that  bis  career  may  not  be  jeopardized  by  the 
expression  of  his  views  to  his  students  or  to 
the  public.  But  however  much  a  professor 
may  assert  his  rlgbts  as  a  citizen  to  speak  out 
on  any  topic,  he  ought  to  think  twice  before 
be  makes  a  ringing  public  declaration  on  a 
controversial  subject,  particularly  If  It  Is  far 
removed  from  his  own  9eld  of  scholarly  com- 
petence. He  should  hesitate  before  doing  so 
simply  because  no  matter  how  loud  or  sincere 
his  disclaimers,  he  can  never  entirely  shed  his 
scholar's  gown.  It  may  well  be  that  when  he 
seeks  to  take  off  his  academic  gown  he  will 
have  beneath  It  only  tbe  Emperor's  clothes, 
but  be  cannot  escape  a  certain  popular  pre- 
sumption of  Intellectual  authority — and  be 
has  the  responsibility  not  to  abuse  It.  A  schol- 
ar has  an  implied  professional  commitment 
to  approach  all  Issues  more  In  the  spirit  of  a 
judge  than  In  tbat  of  an  advocate.  He  has  an 
obligation.  In  Sir  Walter  Moberly's  words,  to 
be  'doubly  watchful  and  critical  of  tbe  un- 
conscious operation  on  bis  mind  of  bis  own 
pet  prejudices  and  sympatblee  ...  an  obliga- 
tion more  easily  acknowledged  than  ob- 
served.' When  a  scholar  falls  to  keep  tbls  ad- 
monition In  mind.  In  tbe  long  run  he  puts  In 
danger  the  public  acceptance  of  tbe  essential 
Integrity  of  the  university." 

My  gueas  is  that  Doctor  Kirk  had  in  mind, 
particularly,  the  attempt  by  some  fac\ilty 
members  Ln  recent  years  to  extend  tbelr  ex- 
pertise in  tbe  field  of  science  or  literature 
Into  the  field  of  international  law  or  politi- 
cal science.  Tbls  Is  not  to  say  that  one  who 
Is  an  expert  In  physics  may  not  also,  through 
long  exp>erlence,  become  an  expert  in  some 
phase  of  international  relations;  but  there 
are  very  few  who  have  had  the  opportunity 
for  sucb  experience.  Wben  tbey  undertake  to 
assume  a  position  of  authority  in  some  field 
that  Is  not  their  own,  tbls  does  not  add  to 
either  their  preatige  or  to  that  of  tbe  college 
or  university  with  whose  name  tbey  are  as- 
sociated. And  it  certainly  is  most  unhelpful 
to  tbe  student. 

No  one  with  bis  eyes  open  can  dispute  tbe 
fact  that  change  is  taking  place  in  our  world 
and  In  our  society — rapidly.  And  change,  for 
the  better,  should  take  place.  But  if  tbat 
change  is  to  be  for  the  better — and  not  for 
the  worse — we  must  recognize  tbat  certain 
things  don't  change:  truth,  moral  prmclples, 
tbe  nature  and  Integrity  of  man.  No  amount 
of  "neo-lntellectualism"  and  no  amount  of 
money  or  material  aflluence  can  chtmge  them. 
There  should  never  be  a  generation  gap  wttb 
respect  to  tbem. 


You  can  be  proud,  as  I  am.  that  Iowa  Wea- 
leyan  College  is  dedicated  to  tb^M  baalo,  tui- 
cbanging  spiritual  values.  Tbey  provide  tb» 
foundation  on  which  true  excellence  in  edu- 
cation la  built,  through  which  responsible 
progress  Is  made  to  meet  tbe  needs  of  a 
changing  world  and  a  changing  society, 
and  by  which  good  cltloensblp  Is  achieved. 
What  better  reason  could  there  be  for  giving 
her  your  support? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wlU  caU  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  11  AM.  THURS- 
DAY, JUNE  12.  1969 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment, 
in  accordance  with  the  previous  order, 
until  Thursday.  June  12.  1969,  at  11  ajn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  35  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Thursday,  June  12,  1969, 
at  11  ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  9, 1969 : 

VrrxxANs'  An-Aua 

Donald  E.  Johnson,  of  Iowa,  to  be  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs. 

DiTABTMENT  or  State 
John  R.  Stevenson,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Legal  Adviser  of  the  Department  of  State. 

U.S.     AkMS     CONTVOL     AND     DXSAaMAMXNT 
AOXNCT 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  Mem- 
bers of  tbe  General  Advisory  Committee  of 
tbe  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency : 

I.  W.  Abel,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Harold  Brown,  of  California. 

William  J.  Casey,  of  New  York. 

Douglas  Dillon,  of  New  Jersey. 

William  C.  Foster,  of  the  DUtrlct  of 
Columbia. 

Kermlt  Gordon,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

James  R.  Kllllan,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts. 

John  J.  McCloy.  of  New  York. 

Laurls  Norstad.  of  Ohio. 

Peter  G.  Peterson,  of  nilnoia. 

J.  P.  Rulna,  of  Massachusetts. 

Dean  Rusk,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

William  W.  Scranton,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Cyrus  Roberts  Vance,  of  New  York. 

John  Archibald  Wheeler,  of  New  Jersey. 
U.S.  ATroajfkT 

Leigh  B.  Hanes,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
U.S.  Attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Vir- 
ginia for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Tbonuu  B. 
Mason,  resigned. 

OVTICZ  or  SCIXNCX  AND  TICHNOLOOT 

Hubert  B.  Helfner,  of  California,  to  be 
Deputy  Director  of  tbe  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology,  vice  Ivan  L.  Bennett,  Jr.,  re- 
signed. 

CAuroaNXA  Dkbkis  Commission 
Col.  Charles  R.   Roberts,   Corps   of  Engi- 
neers, to  be  a  member  of  the  California  Debris 
Commission,    under   tbe  provisions   of   sec- 


tion 1  of  tbe  Act  of  Congress  approved  1 
March  1893  (27  SUt.  607)  (33  US.O.  661), 
vice  Col.  Prank  C.  Boerger,  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, retired. 

Diplomatic  and  Fobbicn  Srvicx 
John    C.    Prltzlaff.   Jr..   of   Arizona,   to   be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Malta. 

In   THE  AkMT 

The  following- named  person  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  In  the  grade  specified  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3383  through  3294  and  3311 : 

To  be  captain 
Garcia,  Amelia,  N3690. 

The  following-named  scholarship  students 
for  appointment  In  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States  In  the  grade  of  second  lieu- 
tenant, under  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  sections  2107,  3283.  3284,  3286, 
3287.  3288.  and  3290: 

Cottlngham.  Tracy  T.,  in 
Mercer,  Wayne  D. 
Otte,  Kenneth  L. 

The  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  in  the  Regu- 
lar Army  of  the  United  States,  in  tbe  grade 
of  second  lieutenant,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  sections  2106, 
3283,  3284,  3286,  3287,  3288,  and  3290: 


Akerman,  David  A. 
Alteraltz,  Larry  A. 
Bandholz,  Robert  P. 
Banning,  Robert  F. 
Barker,  Larry  C. 
Bateman.  Charles  A. 
Bishop,  John  R. 
BUhop.  Michael  H. 
Blumberg.  Fred  M. 
Brenaman.  Ronnie 

Kevin 
Brown,  David  E. 
Ecadwallader,  Ralph 

E. 
Carlson,  Joseph  E. 
Clark,  Garland  H. 
Clark,  WllUam  M. 
Connolly,  WllUam  F. 
Cox,  James  R. 
Crowley,  Robert  W. 
Damm,  James  E. 
Deverna,  Edward  W., 

Jr. 
Dldonato,  Louis  M. 
Dolge.  David  M. 
Dumals.  Marc  R. 
GUcoes,  LA^irence  A. 
Graham,  Robert  E. 
Greenawald.  William 

E. 
Hagovsky,  John  M. 
Hale.  David  G. 
Hansen,  Kurt 
Hatfield,  Chester  J. 
Haywood,  Douglas  A. 
Hodenpel,  Edward  W. 

K. 
Holly,  George  J.,  HI 
Horton,  Thomas  A. 
Hudson,  Douglas  B. 
Hurt.  Charles  S. 
Jarutowlcz,  Gary  L. 
Johnson.  Robert  H. 
Jones,  William  B. 
Kay,  James  S. 


Kirk,  Richard  T. 
Klrner,  Paul  T. 
Knauf ,  Andrew  L. 
Koht,  Lowell  I. 
Kruckeberg,  Jo  P. 
Lanzonl,  Lynn  E. 
Llghtfoot,  Charles  L. 
Luker,  Johimy  F. 
Magby,  George  C. 
Maher,  Thomas  J. 
Marino,  John  J.,  Jr. 
McCartney,  Jeffrey  J. 
McGowen,  Stanley  S. 
McKean,  WllUam  A., 

Jr. 
Mlnnlck,  Howard  C, 

Jr. 
Montgomery,  Setb  H. 
Morgan,  Rodney  W. 
Mullen.  Walter  S. 
Peek,  Timothy  M. 
Petrashune.  Michael  J. 
Rafferty,  Richard  M. 
Ramirez.  John  B. 
RelUy,  Peter  J. 
Rlnker.  Michael  L. 
Roberts.  Sherman  D. 
Rodgers.  WllUam  H. 
Scott,  James  F. 
Sexton,  WUUe  W. 
Shelverton,  Claude 

W.,  Ill 
Sherwood,  Roger  J. 
Slmard,  Rune  E.  J. 
Splker,  Harold  S. 
Stachel,  John  L. 
Stowe,  John  H. 
Tallman,  Raymond 

D.,  II 
Weaver,  James  R.,  Jr. 
Wheeler.  John  H. 
Williams,  James  D. 
WUUams.  James  H. 
Woodard.  Michael  C. 
Yerkes,  WlUlam  N. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  9, 1969 : 

SiTPKKMK  COtrST   or  THE  UNITED   STATES 

Warren  E.  Burger,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Oblal 
Justice  of  tbe  United  States. 


June  9,  1969 


EXTEil^SIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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THE   350TH   ANNIVERSARY   OP   EN- 
FRANCHISEMENT OP  JAMESTOWN 

POLES 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  9,  1969 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  no 
single  nationality  group  has  given  itself 
more  to  the  American  ideal  than  the 
Polish  Americans. 

The  earliest  recorded  history  of  Amer- 
ica shows  that  hardworking  Polish  immi- 
grants were  asked  to  come  to  the  James- 
town colony  by  Capt.  John  Smith,  who 
was  familiar  with  the  excellent  reputa- 
tion of  the  Polish  workingmen. 

These  early  Polish  settlers,  who  came 
to  Virginia  in  1619,  diligently  plied  their 
trade  as  indentured  workers  for  the  Vir- 
gina  Co.  of  London  until  they  tired  of 
their  second-class  citizenship,  much  like 
today's  minority  groups,  and  demanded 
that  they  be  treated  as  "freemen." 

Impressed  with  their  skills  and  desir- 
ous that  the  colony  prosper,  the  English 
agreed  to  enfranchise  the  Poles  and  al- 
low them  to  participate  in  the  running  of 
the  Jamestown  colony. 

This  granting  of  full  citizenship  to 
the  earliest  PoUsh  inhabitants  of  the 
New  World  is  regularly  celebrated  by 
Poles  all  over  America. 

Pittsburgh  Poles  of  American  decent 
will  celebrate  the  350th  anniversary  of 
the  enfranchisement  of  the  Jamestown 
Poles  on  August  31  of  this  year. 

As  a  t^B^yte  to  them  and  their  prede- 
cessors, I  would  like  to  introduce  the  fol- 
lowing ^ry  of  the  Jamestown  Poles 
which  fas  prepared  by  Joseph  Borko\>- 
ski,  chtkrman  of  the  Political  Historical 
Commission,  Polish  Falcons  of  America, 
Pittsburgh  branch: 

The   360th   Anniversary    or   Entbanchise- 

MENT  or  Jamestown  Poles 

(By  Joseph  A.  Borkowskl,  chairman, 

Polish  Historical  Commission) 

ARBtVAL    or    POLES 

It  was  In  the  year  1608  that  the  first  group 
of  Poles  arrived  to  tbe  Jamestown  Colony 
upon  the  Invitation  of  Captain  John  Smith, 
foUowlng  bis  petition  to  tbe  London  Com- 
pany, "that  they  send  for  carpenters,  hus- 
bandmen, fishermen  and  for  glass  men,  pitch 
and  tar  makers  to  Germany  and  Poland 
tin  we  wUl  be  able  to  sustain  ourselves,"  and 
further  adding  that,  "this  In  preference 
bringing  thousands  such  as  we  have  now." 
He  further  emphasized  that,  "they  (English) 
did  not  know  what  a  day's  work  was  except 
tbe  Poles"  (Edward  Arber  "Works  of  CapUln 
John  Smith,"  page  94). 

Beginning  with  1608,  a  unknown  number 
of  Polish  workmen  were  employed  by  tbe 
Virginia  Company  to  "make  pitch  and  tar, 
glass  mills  (for  glass-mUls  and  soap-ashes," 
In  comijany  with  certain  Dutchmen.  (John 
Smith's  Map  of  Virginia,  part  2,  p.  42). 
Later  references  Indicate  tbat  tbe  Poles 
worked  more  on  tbe  pitch  and  tar.  and  soap- 
asbee,  whUe  the  Dutch  (Germans  or  Swiss?) 
bad  more  to  do  with  the  glass.  But  the  di- 
vision of  labor  Is  not  specifically  mentioned 
anyxohere.  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

The  first  group  Included  at  least  two  but 
not  more  than  five  Poles.  How  many  Poles 
were  in  Virginia  by  1619  Is  apparenUy  not 


recorded.  Wboever  tbey  were,  and  whatever 
specifically  they  did,  they  must  have  gone  to 
Virginia  under  an  indenture  or  other  type  of 
contract  with  the  Virginia  Company  of  Lon- 
don. Such  Indentures,  or  contracts,  provided 
transportation  and  a  certain  "salary"  for  a 
given  number  of  years — In  tbls  Instance, 
probably  seven.  During  tbe  life  of  the  con- 
tract or  Indenture,  the  workmen  so  employed 
were  "bound"  to  tbe  company.  That  is  to 
say,  by  signing  the  contract,  they  agreed  to 
put  themselves  at  tbe  Company's  disposition 
for,  say,  seven  years.  The  enfranchisement  re- 
ferred to  In  the  Records  of  the  Virginia 
Company  almost  certainly  is  their  release 
from  the  contract,  or  Indenture.  Englishmen 
went  to  work  under  similar  contracts,  and 
the  Poles  obviously,  and  Justly,  claimed  the 
same  right  to  freedom  as  their  English  co- 
workers had.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
verb  to  enfranchise  did  not  mean  the  right 
to  vote  until  at  least  a  century  later.  It 
meant  to  be  free  of  bondage  of  any  sort. 
The  word  must  be  taken  with  its  meaning 
In  the  early  seventeenth  century — a  matter 
which  many  have  overlooked.  It  Is  a  grave 
error  to  read  Into  the  political  principles  of 
1620  or  so  the  Ideas  which  exist  today.  The 
same  applies  to  the  Virginia  Assembly  of 
1619,  generally  we  should  not  forget  that  the 
government  of  Virginia  still  centered  In  the 
Company  In  London,  and  whatever  rights  to 
complain  or  to  demand  reform  to  colonists 
had  were  far  different  from  tbe  right  to  vote 
as  we  understand  it  today. 

BASIS  or  POLES  complaint 
The  Poles  in  Virginia  Justly  complained 
when  the  Council  in  Virginia  apparently  dis- 
regarded the  freedom  rightly  theirs  when 
they  had  completed  their  contract  with  the 
Company.  Their  complaint  was  heard  by  the 
Court  held  on  London  in  July  21.  1619,  and 
we  have  the  following  record : 

"Upon  some  dispute  of  the  Polonians  resi- 
dent in  Virginia,  It  was  now  agreed  (not- 
withstanding any  former  order  to  the  con- 
trary) that  they  shall  be  enfranchised  and 
made  as  free  as  any  Inhabitant  there  what- 
soever: And  because  their  skill  in  making 
pitch  and  tar  and  soap-ashes  shall  not  die 
with  them,  It  Is  agreed  that  some  young  men 
shall  be  put  (to  work  under)  them,  to  leam 
theU-  skill  and  knowledge  therein  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Country  hereafter."  {The  Re- 
cords of  the  Virginia  Company  of  London, 
edited  by  Susan  Myra  Klngsburg,  published 
by  the  Library  of  Congress,  Vol.  1;  1906.  pp. 
251-2.) 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  meeting  was 
held  at  the  house  of  Mr.  John  Perrar,  in 
St.  athes  Lane  London. 

Now,  It  would  have  been  impossible  for 
the  Poles  In  Virginia  to  have  received  word 
of  tbelr  enfranchisement  In  London  in  time 
to  vote  even  If  there  were  any  votes  cast. 
In  Virginia  before  the  end  of  the  Assembly. 
It  was  dissolved  by  Sir  George  Yeardley  on 
August  4,  two  weeks  to  the  day  after  the 
meeting  In  London.  This  did  not  prevent  a 
Pole  from  speaking  before  the  assembly. 

SUMMART  or  JAMESTOWN  POLES  AS 
DOCT7MENTED 

1608  The  first  Poles  arrived  In  Jamestown 
aboard  the  Mary  and  Margaret,  Christopher 
Newport,  Captain,  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. Captain  John  Smith  was  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Virginia  Council.  They  prob- 
ably died  or  were  killed  during  the  winter 
of  1609  1610,  "the  starving  time." 

1610  (?)-1619  A  small  number  of  Polish 
artisans  arrived  In  Virginia,  at  various  times, 
under  contract  •with  the  Virginia  Oo.  One, 
named  Robert,  distinguished  himself  in  1616 
for  his  knowledge  of  the  Indian  language  and 
his  ablUtv  to  trade  with  tbe  Indians. 

Late  In"  1618  or  early  in  1619,  Poles  whose 
contracts  had  run  out  appealed  In  London 

I 


for  their  release  from  ftirther  obUgatlon  to 
the  Company,  and  were  enfranchised  and 
made  free  members  of  the  conununlty  as  of 
July  21,  1619.  MeanwhUe,  the  Company  had 
determined  upon  a  number  of  reforms  In  the 
administration  of  the  colony,  and  Issued  in- 
structions to  the  new  governor.  Sir  George 
Yeardley,  to  put  them  into  effect.  This  was 
done  by  summoning  a  General  Assembly  for 
Jamestown  on  July  30,  1619.  This  was  the 
first  popular  assembly  In  the  western  hemi- 
sphere, and  Robert,  the  Pole,  appeared  before 
It  on  August  4,  and  testified  that  one  of  the 
English  captains  was  acting  In  a  manner 
discreditable  to  the  Governor,  in  the  presence 
of  Indians. 

1623  "Molasco,"  a  Pole  whose  true  name  Is 
not  known,  appeared  before  the  London 
Council  for  Virginia  to  testify  regarding  cer- 
tain Injustices  In  Virginia,  and  later  in  the 
same  year  worked  In  favor  of  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Company,  which  was  put  Into 
effect  the  following  year. 
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INTERNAL  TAX  ON  SOYBEAN  OIL 
AND  MEAL  BY  THE  EUROPEAN 
ECONOMIC  COMMUNITY 


HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 

or    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  June  9.  1969 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier this  year  I  expressed  my  concern 
about  the  proposed  internal  tax  on  soy- 
bean oil  and  meal  by  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  report  prepared  by  the 
National  Soybean  Processors  Associa- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

Therte  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Proposed  EEC  Tax  on  Soybean 
On,  AND  Meal 
(An  economic  analysis  of  tbe  proposed  In- 
ternal tax  on  soybean  oil  and  meal  by 
the  European  Economic  Community;  staff 
report.  Economic  Study  Committee,  Na- 
tional Soybean  Processors  Association, 
Washington,  D.C.) 

the  soybean  processing  industry 
The  United  States  is  the  world's  largest 
exporter  of  fats  and  oils.  America's  process- 
ing plants  annually  export  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  oilseeds  and  oUseed  products  to  key 
markets  aU  over  the  world.  These  markets 
are  prime  sources  of  hard  currency  to  help 
maintain  a  healtny  U.S.  balance  of  payments. 
The  members  of  the  European  Economic 
Community  (The  Common  Market)  are 
America's  leading  buyers  of  the  products  of 
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■oyh— ni — th«  n.8.  fannon'  Iftunbcr  One 
cash  crop.  Last  7«*r,  orar  9400  million  worth 
of  ■oyb— n  oil  and  maal — fully  one- third  of 
Amarlcal  total  a«nctiltural  ezporta  to  tbe 
KBC — were  aold  to  Common  Market  mambera. 
Thla  waa  the  equivalent  of  over  300  million 
buahala  of  eoyhaani 

Total  1967-M  Common  ICarkat  aalaa  ware 
93  million  buahela  of  raw  ao7t>eana  for  proe- 
aaalng,  and  3,0M.0OO  million  abort  tone  of 
aoybean  meal.  All  of  thaae  aalea  were  for 
bard  curreney — an  Important  booat  to  the 
U.8.  ecooomy.  In  perapactlve.  tbeae  Common 
Market  aalea  accounted  for  31  percent  of  tbe 
aoybeana  exported  from  tbe  United  States, 
and  70  percent  of  all  aoybean  meal  exportad. 
Xuropa'a  Common  Market  buya  aoyljeana 
and  aoyfiaan  producta  from  more  than  two 
million  UA.  acrea.  Loaa  or  decline  of  theae 
important  Common  Market  lalea  would  be 
dlaaatroua  to  America'*  aoyt>ean  Induatry,  al- 
ready facing  a  aerloiu  carryover  of  atocka  due 
to  Inflexible  prices  on  world  markets.  Ad- 
versely affected  would  be  growers,  proceaaors, 
dlatrlbutora.  and  tbe  total  US.  agricultural 
economy. 

In  addition,  any  decline  In  Common  Mar- 
ket outleta  for  U.S.  soybeans  would  reault 
In*  a  furtker  sharp  Increaae  In  tax  monlea 
spent  tar-  government  price  support  pay- 
menta.  Experts  foreaee  an  additional  ex- 
penditure of  9150  million  without  ESC  mar- 
kets. That's  In  addition  to  the  estimated 
9700  mllUon  already  Inveated  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  for  price  support 
programs. 

The  barm  wouldn't  stop  there.  Reduced 
proceaslng  and  transportatton  needs  would 
sharply  curtail  labor  requirements  Ship- 
pers would  suffer  in  reduced  cargoea  to  for- 
eign ports. 

But  why  the  air  of  impending  disaster? 
The  reaaon  la  . . . 

paopoaan  tax  on  80tbsan  otl  and  kxal 
European  Common  Market  nations  are  ex- 
periencing huge  butter  surplusea  due  pri- 
marily to  artlflcally  high  dairy  support  pricea 
Instead  of  lowering  their  tnOated  supports, 
members  of  the  EEC  propose  to  place  an 
Internal  tax  on  all  oilseed  products.  Tbelr 
reasoning  Is  that  thla  tax  will  price  oilseed 
products  out  ot  the  cooking  oil  and  feed 
markets,  replacing  the  oil  with  cut-price 
butter  and  the  meal  with  caaeln. 

Another  factor  In  the  oUaeed  tax  propoaal 
la  the  EEC's  dealre  to  Increaae  internal 
marketa  for  Ita  expanding  rapeaeed  produc- 
tion, while  at  the  same  time  reduce  com- 
petition with  EEC- produced  barley  and 
wheat.  With  a  50  percent  subsidy  on  rape- 
seed — and  production  increasing  20  percent 
annuaUy — the  EEC  wants  to  expand  inter- 
nal marketa  to  reduce  thla  economic  burden. 
Coupled  with  thla  problem,  imported  pro- 
teln-baae  commodities  are  selling  below 
EEC-produced  barley  and  wheat.  The  EEC 
hopes  to  alleviate  this  price  differential  An 
oilseed  tax  would  do  just  that. 

Tbe  proposal  waa  made  by  Dr  Slcco  Mans- 
holdt,  vice-prealdent  of  the  Cocnmission  of 
ETuropean  OofnmunlUee,  to  the  Council  of 
Mlniaters  of  the  KBC.  Or.  Manaholdt  pro- 
poaed  that  an  Internal  tax  of  960  per  ton  be 
placed  on  soybean  oil,  and  a  similar  tax  of 
930  per  ton  be  placed  on  otloake  and  protein 
meal.  His  propoeal  Is  currently  under  oonsid- 
•nMon  t>y  the  EEC's  execuUve  body  In  its 
original  form,  and  may  be  acted  upon  at  any 
time. 

OriginaUy  dealgned  to  stabilize  the  EEC's 
edible  fata  and  oils  market,  the  propoaed  tax 
is.  In  fact,  designed  to  discourage  EEC  use  of 
soybeans  and  products,  while  at  the  same 
time  encouraging  the  oonsumptlon  of  local 
agricultural  surplusea.  In  short,  tbe  proposed 
tax  is  another  example  of  the  EEC's  efforta  to 
shift  the  flnanclal  burdens  of  supply  adjust- 
ment to  third  oountrlee  through  intenaiflca- 
tlon  of  import  reatrlotlooa  and  export  sub- 
aldloa. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THaXAT    TO    Oil.    aOTBBAN    XMDT7aTBT 

Implementation  at  the  propoeed  tax  would 
have  several  serkMia  ImpUcMlooa : 

rirst.  the  propoeed  tax  woiUd  reduce  U.S. 
farm  income  and  export  earnings  by  inhibit- 
ing soybean  exporU  Soybeana  are  Amertoaa 
third  ranking  agricultural  crop.  In  1898, 
more  than  a  bllUon  bushels  were  raised  on  40 
mUllon  aorea  in  30  statea,  earning  93  5  billion 
In  groaa  farm  income.  Soybeans  also  are 
America's  ttiird  ranking  agricultural  export 
commodity.  Approximately  40%  of  total  pro- 
duotion  moves  in  export  trade,  generating  91 
billion  annually  in  export  earnings 

Tbe  European  Economic  Community  is  the 
leading  export  market  for  soybeans  and  prod- 
UCU.  taking  9460-SOO  million  annually.  The 
propoaed  tax  would  reduce  annual  export 
earning*  by  approximately  917S  million,  or 
the  equivalent  of  60-4)6  million  btiahels  of 
soyt>eans  at  current  export  valuea.  This  re- 
sult would  contradict  the  United  Statee' 
strong  interest  in  export  expansion,  which 
U  so  eeaentlal  to  the  balance  of  paymenu 
and  international  stability  of  the  dollar. 

Second,  the  proposed  tax  would  plug  one 
of  the  few  remaining  holes  in  the  Commu- 
nity's highly  protective  agricultural  system 
through  which  oilseeds  and  protein  meeUa 
enter  duty-free.  SlgniOcantly,  soytieans  and 
protein  meals  are  the  moat  Important  U.S. 
agricultural  export  oommodlUes  still  free 
from  EEC  variable  levlea,  their  duty-free 
status  having  been  bound  in  the  Dillon 
Bound.  These  valuable  bindings  have  been 
viewed  as  the  principal  achievements  In 
agricultural  negotiations  m  the  Dillon  and 
Kennedy  Rotmds.  If  Implemented,  the  pro- 
posed tax  would  substantially  impair  tbe 
value  of  the  bindings. 

Third,  the  proposed  tax  would  retard  one 
of  the  moet  sucoeaaful  cash  crops  In  U.S. 
agriculture — soybeans.  Soybeans  were  intro- 
duced into  the  United  Statea  In  the  early 
19O0'a  but  did  not  attain  commercial  sig- 
nificance until  the  1880's.  The  Industry's 
moat  rapid  growth  baa  occurred  in  the  past 
ten  years.  Since  1967-68.  soybean  acreage  has 
doubled:  total  production  baa  more  than 
doubled.  This  rapid  growth  has  enabled  the 
Industry  to  capltallae  on  parallel  growth  In 
export  and  domeatlo  product  demand. 

In  fact,  the  United  Statea,  once  depend- 
ent upon  importt,  baa  became  the  world's 
largeat  exporter  of  fata  and  olU.  Soybean 
oil  exporta  grew  from  679  million  pounds 
In  1967-68  to  a  peak  of  1.4  bUUon  poiuds 
In  1906-66,  but  have  nince  declined  as  a 
reault  of  Increased  world  market  competition. 
Soybean  meal  exporU  increased  from  300,000 
tons  in  1967-68  to  3.5  million  tons  ten  years 
later.  During  the  same  period,  soybean  ex- 
porU quadrupled  Oilseed  and  product  ex- 
porta to  the  Common  Market  alone  raae  from 
9200  million  in  1963  to  nearly  a  half  billion 
dollars  last  year.  Oilseeds  and  producta  now 
account  for  a  third  of  all  U.8.  agricultural 
exporta  to  the  Common  Market. 

Fourth,  the  propoeed  tax  would  have  seri- 
ous repercussions  in  our  domestic  agricul- 
tural economy.  Reduction  of  soybean  exporta 
would  cause  a  back-up  in  domeatlc  supplies, 
resulting  in  loss  of  farm  Income  and  in- 
creased CCC  budget  expenditures  for  price 
support  and  Inventory  management  opera- 
tions under  the  soybean  price  support  pro- 
gram. Theae  reaulta  would  aggravate  the 
already  troubleeome  soybean  surplus  that 
has  developed  in  the  past  two  crop  years  and 
indirectly  would  favor  acreage  or  other  pro- 
duction or  marketing  controls  which  hereto- 
fore have  been  neither  necessary  nor  di- 
slrable  in  the  aoybean  indiutry. 

Loaa  of  export  volume  would  be  eapedally 
serioua  thU  year  in  view  of  the  anticipated 
Increase  in  carry-over  of  soybeans  at  the  end 
of  the  crop  year.  Even  before  the  EEC  tax 
waa  propoeed,  the  soyt>ean  carry-over  waa 
eatimated  at  335  million  buahels  this  year,  a 
tan-fold  Increase  over  five  years  ago. 
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Fifth,  the  propoaed  tax  would  violate  im- 
portant U.S.  nghta  under  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (OATT),  even 
though  the  propoaed  tax  Is  "internal"  and 
would  apply  equally  to  imported  and  do- 
meatlc producta.  The  United  Statea  Govern- 
ment has  protested  the  proposed  tax  as  a 
massive  Impairment  of  present  conditions  of 
acceaa  to  European  oilseed  marketa.  Our  gov- 
ernment has  reiterated  that  any  action  of  the 
kind  proposed  would  substantially  damage 
U.S.  trade  and  would  trigger  swift  counter- 
action. Including  retaliation,  to  restore  the 
balance  of  trade. 

u.a.  orpoemoN  to  kbc  tax 
On  December  16,  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
the  Btiropean  Common  Market  presented  an 
"aide  memoire  '  on  the  proposed  tax  to  Vice 
Preaident  Mansholt  expressing  grave  con- 
cern. He  warned  that,  if  the  tax  should  be 
adopted,  the  U.S.  would  act  swiftly  to  restore 
balance  of  trade  conceasions.  This  note  waa 
followed  by  a  personal  letter  from  Ambassa- 
dor William  Roth,  then  the  President's  Spe- 
cial Trade  Repreaentatlve,  to  Commlsalon 
President  Jean  Rey.  The  U.8.  Ambassador 
to  the  Community  also  met  with  Preaident 
Rey  and  explained  the  danger  of  a  U.S.-EBC 
confrontation  implicit  In  the  propoaed  tax. 
In  addition,  U.S.  embaasies  in  the  six  member 
states  have  explained  our  poaltlon  to  tbelr 
host  governmenta. 

Shortly  before  leaving  office  In  January, 
former  Secretary  of  Agrlcultiue  Freeman 
stated — 

"This  matter  of  oontlnued  open  acoesa  to 
the  European  Community  marketa  for  our 
soytMans  and  soyt>ean  producta  la  one  of  the 
moat  Important  trade  problenu  to  oonfrtmt 
American  farmers  since  I  became  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  If  this  proposed  action  by  the 
Community  should  take  place,  I  can  think  of 
nothing  that  would  do  more  to  turn  back  the 
clock  on  the  effort  we  have  made  to  Improve 
acceaa  to  foreign  marketa  for  our  farm  prod- 
ucta." 

Scairoely  two  weeks  later,  the  new  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  Clifford  M.  Hardin,  reaffirmed 
that  view: 

"We  oonalder  this  to  be  the  most  impor- 
tant trade  problem  that  haa  arisen  In  agri- 
culture between  the  United  Statea  and  the 
European  Community  .  .  ." 

During  the  first  100  daya  ot  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration, the  91st  Congress  put  forth 
several  resolutions  against  enactment  of  the 
tax.  More  than  a  dozen  key  Members  of  Con- 
greaa  actively  spoke  out  against  the  tax  in 
the  Halls  of  Congreas.  Attached  to  this  spe- 
cial report  is  a  booklet  containing  Congres- 
sional dlacusBlon  on  the  matter. 

THK  arruATiON  todat 
Many  studenta  of  the  Community's  Com- 
mon Agricultural  Policy  believe  that  the 
Council  of  Bdlnlsters  will  recede  from  the 
proposed  tax  rates  In  the  face  of  growing  op- 
position, and  eventually  will  agree  to  sub- 
stantially reduced  ratea.  It  should  be  em- 
phaalzed.  however,  that  the  mere  enactment 
of  the  propoeed  tax,  even  at  lower  rates, 
would  constitute  a  serious  trade  Impedi- 
ment. This  action  would,  in  effect,  purport 
to  ahlft  the  cost  of  Common  Market  agri- 
cultural adjustment  to  the  United  Statea 
and  other  third  country  suppliers. 

Imposition  of  tbe  propoeed  tax  at  any  rate 
would  establish  It  In  principle,  and  the  rates 
thereafter  could  be  unilaterally  Increased. 
Our  experience  with  the  Oommunlty's  com- 
mon policy  for  grains — specifically,  regular 
Increaaea  In  target  prices — illustrates  our 
apparent  Inability  to  Influence  changes  in 
Common  Market  pricing  policies  once  a 
damaging  principle  has  been  established. 

Several  producer  and  trade  organizations 
have  urged  the  U.S.  Government  to  continue 
to  preaa  the  community  for  withdrawal  of 
the  propoeed  tax  in  favor  of  more  fundamen- 
tal solutions  to  Internal  agricultural  adjuat- 
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ment  problems.  These  organisations  have 
pledged  their  active  support  for  whatever 
actions  are  undertaken  to  preserve  U,S.  ac- 
cess to  KBC  oilseed  and  product  marketa. 
These  same  organlaatlons  have  argued  that 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  Kuropean  Community  ought  not  be  per- 
mitted the  luxury  of  rationalizing  Its  highly 
protectionist  agricultural  system  at  the  ex- 
pense of  tradltiozxal  suppliers,  including  the 
United  States'   own  balances  of  trade  and 


15211 

paymento  d^iend  heavily  upon  Ita  continu- 
ing ability  to  take  trade  advantage  of  ita 
more  efficient  production  and  marketing  sys- 
tems. Restriction  of  trade  in  any  form  would 
greatly  hamper  this  effort. 


UNITED  STATES:  EXPORTS  OF  PRINCIPAL  OILSEEDS  AND  PRODUCTS  TO  THE  EEC,  QUANTITY  AND  VALUE,  FISCAL  YEARS  1960-61  THROUGH  1967-68 


Units 


196941 


1961-62 


1962-63 


1963-64 


1964-65 


1965-66 


1966-67 


1967-68 


Oilseeds  and  product* 
Soybeans 


1,000  bushels.... 

1,000  dollan.... 
Soybean  oil 1,000  pounds... 

1.000  doltors 

Soybean  meal 1.000  short  tons. 

1.000 dollars  ... 
Cottonseed 1,000  pounds... 

1,000  dollars.... 

Cottonseed  oil 1,000  pounds 

^  1,000  dollars 

Cottonseed  meal 1,000  short  tons.. 

1,000  dolUrs 

Flaxseed a. 1,000  bushels.... 

1,000  doltors. 
Linseed  oil. 


Linseed  meal . 


1.000  pounds 

1,000  doltors.... 

.  1.000  short  tons. 

1,000  doHare.... 


50.130 

58,316 

63,520 

118,498 

147.095 

163,826 

20,931 

8.113 

10.967 

2.350 

982 

959 

226 

493 

664 

13. 595 

31.331 

*?:»! 

40 

1.093 

5 

108 

28* 

188.921 

108.496 

89,371 

21,379 

13,994 

9,577 

3 
157 

"il 

7 
467 

6.146 

1.393 

3,906 

18.677 

4,728 

11,998 

11.861 

52 

7,316 

2.396 

13 

708 

3> 

16 

SO 

2,372 

959 

3,762 

72,446 

193.934 

78.290 

6.839 

665 

52,644 

988 

107 

169.863 

17,245 

5 

320 

3,271 

9,603 

6,959 

572 

32 

2.416 


70.258 

92.883 

95.585 

92.787 

200,643 

260, 761 

294,419 

260.949 

19.808 

7,748 

1.723 

528 

2.342 

996 

234 

82 

1.242 

1,535 

1,640 

1,973 

95,302 

122,374 

144,872 

164, 522 

979 

89 

6 

234 

114 

12 

1 

28 

213.241 

72,929 

C9I 

888 

26.136 

8.511 

.      94 

113 

18 

27 

3 

(') 

1.115 

1,896 

16 

6.059 

4.023 

6,920 

4.149 

17.398 

11,779 

20,364 

12.918 

16.076 
1.448 

48,936 

92,598 

42.820 

4.734 

8.854 

4.583 

76 

106 

75 

56 

4,865 

7.429 

6.110 

4.363^ 

Total  (EEC) 1 1,000  doners. 


179,428 


199,222 


240.589 


283,679 


349.389 


418,493 


474.987 


>  Less  than  500  short  loas. 
Source:  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


U.S.  AGRICULTURAL  EXPORTS  TO  THE  EUROPEAN  ECONOMIC  COMMUNITY,  1960-68 
|ln  millions  of  dollarsi 


Year  endint  June  30 

Exports 

subject  to 

variable 

levies  1 

Other 
exports 

TotsI 

Year  en 

^ng  June  30 

Exports 

subject  to 

variabto 

levies  ■ 

Other 
exports 

ToUl 

I960    

L 340 

760 
737 
696 

653 
827 

1,100 
1,121 
1,184 
1,069 
1,333 

1965. 
1966. 

529 

736 

545 

557 

842 
857 
971 
845 

1.371 

19S1             

384 

1,593 

1962    

498 

1967. 
1968. 

1,516 

1963       

, 416 

1,402 

19(4    

506 

>  The  EEC's  systam  ol  variable  tovies  is  desifned  to  bring  the  cost  of  certain  agricultural  imports    variable  levies  beginning  on  July  20, 1962;  rice  on  Sept.  1, 19S4;  and  beef  anil  dairy  products  on 
to  the  price  level  of  EEC-produced  commodities.  Grains,  poultry,  and  port(  were  made  subject  to    Nov.  1, 1964. 

Compiled  from  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  data. 

EEC  Mdi^ERjeoUNTRY  AND  AGGREGATE  EEC  THRESHOLD  PRICES  WEIGHTED  BY  INDIVIDUAL  COUNTRY  UTILIZATION  i 

|ln  dollars  per  metric  ton| 


Grain  and  year 

Gennany  y 

Aranes 

Itoly 

Belgium 

Nether- 
tonds 

EEC 
average  > 

Grain  and  year 

Germany 

France 

lUly 

Belgium 

Nether- 
lands 

EEC 
average  > 

Wheat: 
1962-63 

.     121.00 
.      119.50 
.      119.50 
.      118.62 
.      118.62 
.  i  105. 30 
.     105. 30 

.      108.00 
.      104.50 
.      104.50 
.      105. 30 
.      105.25 
89.36 
93.67 

95.54 

97.75 

98.22 

99.74 

101.25 

106.22 

106.22 

89.57 
94.96 
96.15 
87.76 
87.76 
89.38 
93.69- 

109.60 
112.80 
112.80 
112.80 
112.80 
108.48 
108.48 

60.99 
60.99 
64.29 
64.80 
71.20 
81.65 
86.59 

98.20 
99.20 
99.40 
99.40 
99.40 
104.37 
104.37 

77.60 
76.60 
77.40 
78.80 
78.80 
88.42 
92.73 

92.96 
98.48 
104.97 
104.70 
104.56 
104.38 
104.38 

70.44 
73.48 
75.55 
86.05 
88.54 
88.38 
92.69 

105.60 
107.83 
107.  98 
108.39 
108.99 
116.67 
106.67 

72.73 
74.46 
77.42 
77.92 
74.43 
85.72 
90.04 

Barley: 

1962-63 

106.75 

76.93 
80.53 
81.00 
83.07 
85.13 
91.38 
94.57 

89.63 
92.57 
93.09 
93.13 
94.09 
99.24 
100.91 

62.59 
65.89 
67.20 
67.20 
66.62 
81.98 
85.80 

87.95 
87.71 
89.88 
89.54 
85.45 
95.58 
98.27 

81.60 
81.60 
83.40 
84.00 
84.00 
88.93 
92.12 

88.58 
88.61 
88.97 
89.33 
88.56 
94.92 
96.52 

77.35 
79.01 
80.66 
88.95 
88.95 
89.00 
92.19 

80.24 
82.94 
86.18 
92.43 
93.30 
93.44 
95.79 

87.67 

1963-64 , 

1963-64 

1964-65 

1965-66 

1966-67 

1967-68 

1968-69 

Total  grain  :< 

1962-63 

1963-64 

1964-65 

1965-66 

104.50 

104.50 

103.87 

103.87 

89.94 

93.13 

114.05 

111.97 

.....  111.47 
113.13 

88.70 

1964-65 

89.90 

1965-66 

92.15 

1966-67 

90.55 

1967-68 

89.73 

1968-69 

93.00 

Com: 

1962-63 

93.90 

1963-64 

94.41 

1964-«5 

95^89 

1965-66 

96.28 

1966-67 

1966-67, 

110.56 

94.63 

1967-«8 

1967-68 

1968-69 :.. 

96.38 

98.35 

96.77 

19(9-69 

98.83 

•  Prior  to  unification  ol  the  EEC  member  countries  in  1967-68,  each  country  maintained  its  own  threshold  prices.  Since  July  1967.  however,  thj  Rotterdam  threshold  prices  have  been  used  for 
determining  the  common  levy  that  appies  to  each  grain  at  all  EEC  entry  points.  Therefore,  the  individual  country  threshold  prices  for  1967-68  and  1968-69  shown  above  were  computed,  except  for  the 
Netherlands,  on  the  basis  of  average  differences  in  c.i.f.  import  prices  that  existed  between  the  Netheriands  and  the  other  member  countries  during  the  2  years  pror  to  July  1967. 

>  Weighted  threshold  price. 

'  Wheat,  corn,  and  bariey.  -  -  ' 

TABLE  I.— SOYBEAN.  SOYBEAN  OIL,  AND  PROTEIN  MEAL  EXPORTS  BY  STATE  AND  TOTAL  AGRICULTURAL  EXPORTS  BY  STATE,  FISCAL  YEAR  1968 

(Dollar  amounts  in  milllonsl 


States  ranked  by 
order  of  export 

Soybeans 

Soybean 
oH 

Protein 
meal 

Total  agri- 
cultural 
Subtotal      exports 

Percent  of 

soybeans 

to  toUl 

States  ranked  by 
order  of  export 

Soybeans 

Soybean 
oil 

Protein 
meal 

SubtoUl 

rotal  agri- 
cultural 
exports 

Percent  ot 

soybeans 

to  total 

inineU 

lows 

....      $142.6 
U2.3 

»8.3 
20.5 

»52.4 
40.0 

V17  3 
173.1 
57.1 
91.1 
91.7 
75.9 
60.6 
51.6 

SS8S3 

392.3 
174.1 
251.  S 
254.  S 
27(3 
194.1 
163.8 

38 

44 

32 
36 
3( 

34 

31 
32 

Louistona 

Tennessee 

Nortli  CaroHna 

.       J24.0 
21.0 
21.0 
14.3 
13. 5  . 
18.0 
9.8 

Jl.O 

18.4 

.8 

$25. 0 
48.3 
22.2 
14.3 
13.5 
19.0 
11.0 

J155.2 
101.9 
366.2 
296.0 
229.5 
106.9 
55.6 

16 

$8.9 
.4 

48 

NKtaouri 

57.1 

6 

iMltsns 

54  1 

11.7 
6.7 
7.4 
7.4 
10 

25.3 
13.7 
15.2 
14.9 
9.6 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

South  Carolina 

5 

Aifcsaass. 

Mliiasinti 

71.3 
53.3 

li 

1.0 
1.2 

OMo 

38.3 
..j.         39.0 

Atobama 

Total,  United  States.. 

20 

Mississippi............ 

.       750.7 

117.2 

253.0 

1,120.9 

6,315.1 

18 

15212 
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TABLE  II.— VALUE  OF  U.S.  SOYBEAN  AND  SOYBEAN  PtOOUCT  EXPORTS  TO  THE  EEC.  FISCAL  YEARS  1M4-M 

lOoUtr  tmowrts  In  mHHmisI 


SoytMan  and 

aoybaan  prod- 

Total U.S. 

uct  axports 
aspaicantof 

OHsMds 

Oltcaka  and 

afrkultural 

U.S.  africul- 

Vnatabi* 

(prHKipallv 
uyb«ans) 

protein 

aiportslo 

tural  axports 

YMf 

fats  and  oils 

maal 

ToUl 

EEC 

to  EEC 

19t4. 
IMS. 

19(6.. 
19(7. 
19(1.. 


$29.6 

t20«.S 

$55.4 

$2».7 

$1,332.9 

41.4 

219.  ( 

101.9 

3(2.9 

1. 37a  9 

11.2 

271.1 

129.5 

425.  S 

l.SS3.( 

12.1 

31&0 

151.4 

412.2 

1.509.9 

17 

279.4 

1(B.7 

4S«.I 

1.402.9 

22 
26 
27 
32 
33 


Sourca:  "Foraifn  A«riailtural  Trada  ol  tha  Unitad  Stalas."  USDA-ERS  (Janaary  1969).  tabia  11 


TABLE  l.-COMMOOITIES  SELECTED  FOR  STUDY:  THEIR 
STANDARD  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  CLASSIFICATION 
(SITC),  REVISED.  AND  DATE  FIRST  SUBJECTED  TO  VARI- 
ABLE LEVY  BY  EEC 


Commodity 

SITC 

Osto  wtMn 

variabia 
lavy  bafan 

SubjaetlovariaMolMy: 
~  WhaafjrMtriMatnouri.... 

-  Olhai  4>iiui 

Barlay 

Corn 

Othar  food  vains 

041. 04( 
047 
043 
044 
045 
025 
001 
011.012.013 
091 
042 
022 
023 
024 

OBI 
221 

411  . 

< 421. 422 
431 

Jaly  30.19(2 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Oo. 

tu> 

Do. 

LiSwiKh 

Maal .«. 

9 

Marprina  and  siwrlanhie... 

Rka 

Milk  and  craam 

Sapt.    1.1964 
Nov.    1. 1964 

Battar 

Do. 

Cdttft 

Do. 

Not  subjact  to  variabia  iMy: 

Faadifufti 

OUseads 

Animal  otIs  and  fat*. 

Vatatabia  oils,  ui>- 

procassad 

Oils,  procassad,  and  waxaa.. 

■  WiMat  fldbr  convartad  to  whaal  aquivalant  in  subsaquant 
UMas. 

>  Tha  variabia  lavy  for  pooHry.  liva  pigs,  and  pork  cama  Into 
affact  July  30. 1962.  U  C4ma  into  aflact  tor  baat  and  vaal  Nov.  1, 


tha  variabia  lavy,  tha  imporldulias  ara  bound  in  GAIT. 


1964.  Altfcoufh  variaw  maats  and  cannad  poultry  arajubjact  to 
I  lavy,  tha  impor 

*  Lard,  includec  in  SITC  091,  bacama  subiact  to  ttm  variaMa 
lavy  with  pork  products  (July  30, 1962). 

•  Prior  to  1960.  SITC  412. 


INDEPENDENT  PRACTITIONERS 
UNDER  MEDICARE 


HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

or    NCVAOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Monday.  June  9.  1969 

Mr.  BARINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  re- 
ceived several  letters  from  chiropractors 
practicing  in  my  congressional  district 
asking  that  I  support  addition  of  chiro- 
practic to  the  benefits  offered  in  medi- 
care. The  Senior  Citizens  Council  has 
written  asking  that  such  care  not  be  In- 
cluded, and  many  of  my  senior  citizens 
have  indicated  concurrence.  Organized 
labor  is  also  opposed  to  the  addition  of 
chiropractic  to  medicare  benefits. 

The  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  made  a  report  to  Con- 
gress dated  December  28,  1968.  entitled 
"Independent  Practitioners  Under  Med- 
icare" which,  beginning  at  page  146.  de- 
voted some  76  pages  to  describing  chiro- 
praciic.  and  I  deem  it  of  public  interest 
to  make  an  analysis  of  this  report  public. 

The  analysis  follows: 

AMAI.TSIS    or     U.S.     OSPAkTMKNT    OT    HXALTH, 

Education,  and  Wklfau  Rxpo*t  on  9nn>T 
or  CMnonucnc 

An  agency  of  tb«  federml  government  after 
exhaiutlve  study  baa  concluded  that  cblro- 


practora,  who  claim  they  can  cure  dlseaaes 
by  spinal  adjuatmenta,  are  so  poorly  edu- 
cated that  they  cannot  adequately  diagnose 
or  appropriately  treat  human  diseases.  The 
agency  also  found  that  chiropractors  base 
their  practice  on  Ideas  which  scientists  can- 
not accept. 

On  the  strength  of  these  conclusions,  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare has  recommended  to  Congress  that 
chlropsactors  continue  to  b«  excluded  from 
the  nation's  Medicare  program. 

Chiropractors  have  persistently  lobbied 
Congress  seeking  federal  recognition  as  pro- 
fasalon*l  practitioners  qualified  to  treat  aged 
piktlenta  who  are  Medicare  beneficiaries. 
Congress  has  rejected  their  pleas.  In  1967, 
Congress  directed  the  Secretary  of  HEW  to 
conduct  a  study  to  determine  whether  prac- 
titioners not  Included  in  Medicare,  such  as 
chiropractors,  should  be  Included.  The  re- 
port of  the  study,  announced  by  HEW  Sec- 
retary Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  said  chiropractors 
and  naturopaths,  who  had  also  appealed  for 
Inclusion,  should  not. 

The  HEW  report  also  warned  that  patron- 
izing chiropractors  "Is  undesirable"  because 
"appropriate  treatment  could  be  delayed  or 
prevented  entirely:  appropriate  treatment 
might  be  Interrupted  or  stopped  com- 
pletely: the  treatment  offered  could  be  con- 
tralndlcated:  all  treatments  have  some  risk 
Involved  with  their  administration,  and  in- 
appropriate treatment  exposes  the  patient  to 
this  risk  unnecessarily." 

Chiropractors  profess  the  belief  that  dis- 
eases are  caused  primarily  by  dislocation  of 
vertebrae,  called  subluxation,  which  inter- 
feres with  functioning  of  the  nervous  system 
and  this  In  turn  Impairs  the  ability  of  the 
body  to  maintain  health.  HEW  said:  "There 
Is  no  valid  evidence  that  subluxaUon.  if  It 
exists.  Is  a  significant  factor  in  disease  proc- 
saau.  Therefore,  the  broad  application  to 
hsalth  care  of  a  diagnostic  procedure  such  as 
spinal  analysis  and  a  treatment  procedure 
such  as  spinal  adjiistment  Is  not  Justified." 

"There  Is  a  body  of  scientific  knowledge  re- 
lated to  health,  disease  and  health  care." 
HEW  added.  "Chiropractic  practitioners  Ig- 
nore or  take  exception  to  much  of  this  knowl- 
edge despite  the  fact  that  they  have  not 
undertaken  adequate  scientific  research." 

The  HEW  reoort  also  noted  that  "the  in- 
adequacies of  chiropractic  education,  coupled 
with  a  theory  that  de-emphasizes  proven 
causative  factors  In  disease  processes,  proven 
methods  of  treatment,  and  differential  dlag- 
nosU.  make  It  unlikely  that  a  chiropractor 
can  make  an  adequate  diagnosis  and  know 
the  appropriate  treatment,  and  subsequently 
provide  the  Indicated  treatment  or  refer  the 
patient." 

Despite  this  deficiency  in  education  and 
the  rejection  of  proven  scientific  methods  in 
favor  of  spinal  analysis  and  spinal  'adjust- 
ment, the  majority  of  chiropractors.  HEW 
said,  admit  they  treat  such  afflictions  as 
chronic  heart  conditions,  high  blood  pres- 
sure, headaches,  the  common  cold,  asthma, 
ulcers,  deficiency  anemia,  tonslllULs.  Impaired 
hearing,  colitis,  hemorrhoids,  dermatitis  and 
mental  and  emotional  problems. 

A  substantial  percentage  also  admit  they 


treat  polio.  Impaired  vision,  diabetes  mel- 
litus,  rheumatic  fever,  pneumonia,  hepatltla, 
mumps,  acute  heart  conditions,  appendi- 
citis, pernicious  anemia  and  cerebral  hemor- 
rhage. Some  even  say  they  treat  leukemia 
and  other  forms  of  cancer. 

HEW  said  the  study  was  conducted  with 
the  assistance  of  48  outside  consultants  and 
that  every  effort  was  made  to  Insure  that  the 
requests  for  Incliuion  in  Medicare  received 
"unbiased,  impartial  consideration." 

HEW  pointed  out  in  Its  study  ".  .\  data 
from  earlier  and  current  related  studies  were 
relied  upon  for  consideration  of  facts  about 
each  profession  Included.  In  additlc^n,  the 
professional  organizations  of  the  practition- 
ers being  studied  were  asked  to  submit  basic 
information  about  their  professions  .  .  ."  In 
the  chiropractic  section  of  the  study,  both 
national  chiropractic  organizations — the 
American  Chiropractic  Association  and  the 
International  Chiropractors  Association — 
made  appearances  and  presented  extensive 
materials  to  HEW  In  support  of  their  argu- 
ments. 

Five  expert  review  panels,  one  of  which  was 
on  chiropractic,  were  luuned  by  HEW.  They 
acted  as  technical  and  scientific  advisors  to 
an  Ad  Hoc  Consultant  Oroup,  which  in  turn 
served  In  an  advisory  capacity  to  HEW  for 
the  study  HEW  explained  that  the  panel 
members  "were  selected  on  the  basis  of  their 
scientific  background  and  high  professional 
reputations  In  their  respective  fields.  These 
panels  evaluated  data  submitted  by  each  of 
the  professional  organizations,  together  with 
that  collected  by  the  staff"  of  HEW, 

The  Ad  Hoc  Consultant  Group,  according 
to  HEW.  'discussed  with  representatives  of 
each  of  the  professional  associations  Its  po- 
sition on  Independent  practice  in  the  Medi- 
care program.  They  also  reviewed  analyses 
from  the  expert  review  panels  and  staff  and 
reports  from  the  professional  associations  of 
the  disciplines  studied." 

"Primary  considerations  in  the  study." 
HEW  said,  "were  to  assure  that  high  quality 
health  care  is  provided  to  persons  85  and  over 
who  are  or  will  be  beneficiaries  of  the  Medi- 
care program,  and  to  assure  that  beneficiaries 
have  adequate  access  to  care." 

Chiropractic  was  started  In  1895  by  Daniel 
David  Palmer,  who  described  himself  as  a 
"magnetic  healer"  before  discovering  how  to 
adjust  the  spine.  He  claims  to  have  cured  a 
man's  deafness  by  spinal  adjustment  and  de- 
veloped chiropractic  theories  from  that  expe- 
rience. 

Palmer  advanced  the  idea  of  'Universal  In- 
telligence."  "Innate  Intelligence,"  and  "Edu- 
cated Intelligence."  Universal  Intelligence,  he 
said,  was  God:  Innate  Intelligence  the  "soul, 
spirit  and  spark  of  life — something  within  the 
body  which  controls  the  healing  process^ 
growth  and  repair"  and  "Is  beyond  the  finite 
knowledge."  and  Educated  Intelligence  was 
the  "conscious"  utilization  of  "the  cerebro- 
spinal division  of  the  volitional  expression  of 
Its  function."  He  claimed  that  vertebral  dis- 
placement caused  disease  by  Interfering  with 
the  planned  expression  of  Innate  Intelligence 
through  the  nerves  and  when  the  displace- 
ment was  corrected  by  adjustment,  the  In- 
nate was  allowed  to  effect  the  cure.  This  Is 
still  the  basic  premise  of  chiropractic. 

Palmer  asserted  that  In  developing  the 
theories  of  chiropractic.  "I  have  answered  the 
time-worn  question — what  is  life?" 

HEW  noted  that  while  some  chiropractors 
do  not  believe  that  subluxation  Is  the  only 
cause  of  disease,  spinal  analysis  the  only 
dlagtioetlc  tool  or  adjustment  the  only  valid 
treatment,  "the  concepts  of  the  subluxation 
and  of  the  spinal  analysis  and  adjustment 
form  the  basis  of  chiropractic  thinking  and 
activities"  and  "they  are  greatly  emphasized 
over  other  concepts  of  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment and  disease  causation." 

"In  the  health  care  field,  as  In  many  other 
fields."  said  HEW.  "the  capacity  to  give  good 
quality  service  can  be  correlated  with   the 
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quality  of  the  education  of  practitioners,  as 
well  as  the  quality  and  extent  of  research 
upOn  which  practice  is  based." 

The  study  found  these  significant  short- 
comings in  chiropractic  education:  "1.  Lack 
of  inpatient  hospital  training;  2.  Lack  of  ade- 
quately qualified  faculty;  3.  Extremely  low 
admission  requirements  for  students;  4.  Lack 
of  a  nationally  recognized  accrediting  body; 
6.  Such  dissension  within  the  profession  that 
two  separate  accreditation  programs  must  be 
maintained." 

The  U.S.  Office  Of  Education  and  the  Na- 
tlonid  Commission  on  Accrediting  do  not 
recognize  the  accrediting  programs  conducted 
by  the  two  chiropractic  groups,  the  American 
Chiropractic  Association  and  the  Interna- 
tional Chiropractors  Association. 

The  HEW  also  said  that  "Since  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  is  the  ultimate  arbiter  of 
constitutional  law  In  the  United  States.  Its 
decision  on  chiropractic  Is  a  significant  meas- 
ure of  the  current  status  of  the  profession." 
The  case  is  England  v.  Louisiana  State  Board 
of  Medical  Examiners,  where  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  the  Equal  Protection  Clause 
of  the  14th  Amendment  of  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion does  not  bar  a  state  from  requiring 
chiropractors  to  have  medical  school  degrees. 

In  its  ruling,  the  Supreme  Cotu^  upheld  a 
U.S.  District  Court  ruling  that  said:  "If  the 
education  obtained  in  chiropractic  schools 
does  not  meet  the  standards  of  .  .  .  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education,  It  may  well 
be  that  the  Leglslat\ire  of  Louisiana  felt  that 
in  the  public  Interest  a  diploma  from  an  ap- 
proved medical  school  should  be  required  of 
a  chiropractor  before  he  Is  allowed  to  treat 
all  the  human  ailments  chiropractors  con- 
tend can  be  cured  by  manipulation  of  the 
spine." 

HEW  noted  that  chiropractors  spurn  re- 
search. 

"The  lack  of  research  Is  due  to  a  number  of 
factors.  Certainly  the  lack  of  funds  Is  one. 
However,  considering  the  qualifications  of 
the  faculties  of  chiropractic  schools.  It  seems 
unlikely  that  most  faculty  members  with  the 
qualifications  listed  would  have  the  capabil- 
ity to  undertake  basic  research.  Another 
major  reason  for  the  lack  of  research  Is  that 
the  chiropractic  philosophy  has  led  to  a  de- 
emphasls  In  research  since  the  chiropractor 
believes  he  already  knows  'basic  truths  and 
principles'  and  since  'Innate'  Is  thought  to 
be  beyond  finite  knowledge." 

HEW  added :  "It  Is  apparent  .  .  .  that  state 
licensing  laws  do  not  restrict  the  scope  of 
chiropractic  practice  since  they  do  not  in- 
fringe upon  chiropractic  philosophy  or  ap- 
proach to  health  and  disease.  A  practitioner 
operating  under  the  chiropractic  philosophy 
has  no  Interest  In  the  use  of  major  surgery  or 
drugs  and  therefore  a  prohibition  against 
these  treatments  does  not  alter  his  mode  of 
practice." 

Chiropractors  are  licensed  In  48  states,  but, 
as  HEW  observed,  "Ucensiu-e  generally  Is  con- 
sidered a  means  of  protection  for  the  public, 
rather  than  as  official  recognition  of  the  li- 
censee." 

The  12  chiropractic  schools  require  only  a 
high  school  diploma  for  admission  (and  one 
does  not  even  require  that) ,  and  fo\ir  of  the 
schools  accept  C  average  students.  HEW  said 
that  very  few  chiropractic  students  have  col- 
lege level  degrees  but,  in  contrast,  84  per 
cent  of  students  entering  U.S.  medical 
schools  have  bachelor  degrees  or  higher  and 
91  per  cent  of  medical  students  had  a  B 
average  or  higher  In  college.  The  average 
student-faculty  ratio  In  chiropractic  schools 
was  19  students  for  each  faculty  member 
(1965-68)  compared  with  1.7  students  for 
each  faculty  member  in  medical  schools 
(1986-67).  , 

"Chiropractic  theory  and  practice,"  HEW 
concluded,  "are  not  based  upon  the  body  of 
basic  knowledge  related  to  health,  disease 
and  health  care  that  has  been  widely  ac- 
cepted by  the  scientific  community.  More- 
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over.  Irrespective  of  Its  theory,  the  scope  and 
quality  of  chiropractic  education  do  not  pre- 
pare the  practitioner  to  make  an  adequate 
diagnosis  and  provide  appropriate  treatment. 

"Therefore,  It  Is  recommended  that  chiro- 
practic service  not  be  covered  in  the  Medi- 
care program."  ^ 
ad  hoc  consultant  obottp  fob  hkw  study 
The  following  22  persons  served  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Ad  Hoc  Consultant  Group,  which 
HEW  said  It  "established  to  advise  on  over- 
all aspects  of  the  study  .  .  . "  These  consultant 
appointees,  reported  HEW,  "were  sought  for 
their  lack  of  bias  and  their  knowledge- 
ability;  none  served  as  a  representative  of 
any  health  profession  with  vested  interest  in 
tJie  conclusions  to  come  from  the  study." 

Prank  Bane,  Chairman,  Washington,  D.C. 

Montague  W.  Cobb,  M.D.,  Chairman,  De- 
partment of  Anatomy,  Howard  University 
College  of  Medicine,  Washington,  D.C. 

Nelson  H.  Cruikshank.  Member  HIBAC, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Fred  C.  Diamond.  President,  Hlllhaven, 
Inc.,  Tacoma,  Washington. 

Howard  W.  Ennes,  Jr.,  2nd  Vice  President, 
Community  Services,  Equitable  Life  Assur- 
ance Society  of  the  United  States,  New  York, 
New  York. 

Archibald  R.  Foley,  M.D.,  Chairman,  De- 
partment of  Psychiatry,  The  Catholic  Medi- 
cal Center  df  Brooklyn  and  Queenl  Inc., 
Brooklyn,  New  York. 

James  G.  Haughton,  M.D.,  First  Deputy 
Administrator,  Health  Services  Administra- 
tion, City  of  New  York,  New  York.  New  York. 

Held  T.  Holmes,  President.  Chief  Executive 
Officer,  North  Carolina  Baptist  Hospitals,  Inc., 
Wlnston-Salem,  North  Carolina, 

Jack  Kleh.  M.D.,  Medical  Consultant,  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Washington,  D.C. 

Leslie  W.  Knott.  M.D.,  Los  Gatos,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Margaret  D.  Lewis.  Director,  Denver  Visit- 
ing Nurse  Service,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Darrel  J.  Mase,  Ph.  D.,  Dean,  College  of 
Health  Related  Professions,  University  of 
Florida,   Gainesville.   Florida. 

Floyd  D.  McNaughton.  Arlington,  Virginia. 

Saad  Nagl.  Ph.  D..  Professor.  Department  of 
Sociology,  Ohio  State  University,  Colimibus, 
Ohio. 

Senator  Maurlne  B.  Ne'>berger,  Chairman, 
Citizens  Advisory  Council  on  the  Status  of 
Women,  Washington,  D.C. 

Walter  Newburgher.  President,  Congress  of 
Senior  Citizens  of  Greater  New  York,  New 
York,  New  York. 

Sam  Pollock.  President.  Meat  Cutters  Dis- 
trict Union  427,  AFL-CIO,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Ernest  W.  Saward,  M.D..  Medical  Director, 
Kaiser  Foundation  Hospitals,  Portland,  Ore- 
gon. 

William  K.  Selden,  LL.  D.,  Princeton,  New 
Jersey. 

Sidney  I.  Silverman.  D.D.S..  Professor  and 
Chairman,  Department  of  Graduate  and  Post 
Graduate  Prosthodontlcs.  College  of  Den- 
tistry, New  York  University,  New  York.  New 
York. 

William  A.  Spencer.  M.D..  Director.  Texas 
Institute  for  Rehabilitation  and  Research. 
Houston,  Texas. 

William  B.  Strong,  D.O.,  New  York,  New 
York. 

EXPERT    REVIEW    PANEL     ON     CHIROPRACTIC     AND 
NATUROPATHY  FOR   HEW  STUDY 

The  expert  review  panel  on  chiropractic 
and  naturopathy  was  one  of  five  similar 
panels  named  by  HEW  to  assist  with  various 
sections  of  the  study.  It  consisted  of  eight 
members  who  served  as  technical  and  sclen- 
tlflc  advisors  to  the  Ad  Hoc  Consultant 
Group.  The  panel  members.  HEW  explained, 
were  selected  "on  the  basis  of  their  scien- 
tific background  and  high  professional  repu- 
tations In  their  respective  fields."  Also,  HEW 
explained,  "They  brought  to  bear  on  the 
matters  before  the  Ad  Hoc  Consultant  Group 
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their  own  luiowledge  of  the  education  of  the 
health  professionals  studied  and  of  basic 
and  clinical  science."  The  following  are  the 
members  of  the  expert  review  panel  on  chi- 
ropractic and  naturopathy: 

Donald  Duncan.  M.A..  Ph.D..  Chairman. 
Professor  and  Chairman  of  Department  of 
Anatomy,  Unlversty  of  Texas  Medical  Branch, 
Galveston,  Texas. 

Jack  Edelken,  M.D.,  Department  of  Radi- 
ology, Jefferson  Medical  College  Hospital, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvama. 

James  J.  Feffer.  M.D.,  Associate  Dean  for 
Clinical  Affairs,  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity Medical  Center.  Washington,  D.C. 

James  D.  Hardy.  Ph.D.,  D.Sc.  Director.  John 
B.  Pierce  Foundation  of  Connecticut,  Inc., 
New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

John  McMillan  Mennell,  M.D..  Chief,  Phy- 
sical Medicine  and  Rehabilitation,  Phila- 
delphia General  Hospital,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

Joseph  E.  Mllgram.  M.D.,  Professor  of 
Clinical  Orthopaedic  Surgery,  Albert  Ein- 
stein College  of  Medicine.  New  York,  New 
York. 

Bernard  Sandler,  M.D.,  Director.  Rehabili- 
tation Medicine,  Klngsbrook  Jewish  Medical 
Center,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Walter  I.  Wardwell,  Ph.D..  Professor  of  So- 
ciology. Department  of  Sociology.  University 
of  Connecticut,  Storrs,  Connecticut. 


OPPORTUNITIES       INDUSTRIALIZA- 
TION CENTER  IN  PHILADELPHIA 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  June  9,  1969 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  successful  self-help  programs  in 
America  is  the  Opportunities  Industriali- 
zation Center,  which  was  started  in 
Philadelphia  by  the  Rev.  Leon  Sullivan. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial concerning  the  fund-raising  ef- 
forts of  OIC,  published  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer  of  May  28,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From   the   Philadelphia   Inquirer.    May   28, 

1969) 

Community  Support   for  the  OIC 

The  success  story  of  the  Opportunities 
Industrialization  Center  and  Its  founder,  the 
Rev.  Leon  Sullivan,  has  been  proved  out  so 
often — and  copied  throughout  the  nation — 
that  it  hardly  needs  telling  again.  More 
than  7000  graduates  of  the  self-help  Job- 
training  program  here  have  stepped  up  to 
satisfying  and  rewarding  work  In  the  local 
and  national  economy.  1500  more  are  in  the 
program  now  and  perhaps  another  10.000  are 
ready  and  waiting. 

But  the  OIC  Is  a  million  dollars  In  debt 
and  will  fhortly  launch  a  communlty-wlde 
campaign  to  raise  the  money.  The  deficit  has 
been  occasioned  by  federal  cutbacks  and  red 
tape  and  Mr.  Sullivan  Is  understandably  try- 
ing to  become  more  Independent  of  the 
Whims  and  necessities  of  Congress  and  fed- 
eral agencies.  On  the  books.  OIC  has  about 
$1.5  million  coming  from  Washington,  but. 
despite  sincere  well-wishing  from  the  White 
House  and  elsewhere  In  Washington,  there 
Is  just  no  telling  when  the  promised  funds 
will  be  forthcoming. 

Mr.  Sullivan  has  told  the  Philadelphia  Ad- 
visory Board  of  OIC  that  he  hopes  to  raise 
another  $500,000  from  the  local  business 
community  and  a  matching  sum  in  the  prt- 
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TkU  MCtor  of  the  com m unity.  W«  hop*  and 
bellava  bell  gat  it. 

For  th«  OIC  U  not  demanding  "rep*ra- 
Uona"  (to  b«  dlTlded  who  know*  bow)  or 
"protection"  bribe*  or  »ny  of  the  other  form* 
of  nice  or  not-*o-nlce  blackmail.  Thla  PbUa* 
delphla-born  organisation  la  doing  a  mean- 
ingful and  totally  useful  Job  of  work  for  all 
concerned,  including  the  community  at  large; 
every  cent  thua  far  Inveated  ha*  paid  off  tn 
cltlMnahlp  and  money. 

We  do  not  think  Philadelphia  wUl  let  it* 
own  flr*t-rate  effort  go  down  the  drain  be- 
cauae  of  the  lamentable  fogglnea*  and  flckle- 
naa*  along  the  Potomac.  When  and  tf  the 
federal  money  come*  along — at  last — good 
uae  will  be  found  for  It. 

IKeanwblle  .  .  . 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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What  Hamits  Wim*  Psacb 
Odt? 


AFTER  VIETNAM:  THE  DOLLARS 
AND  CENTS  OF  PEACE 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OV    C4UyOftXlA 

~   IN  TBS  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSKNTATIVKS 

Monday.  June  9.  1969 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Callfoml*.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  May  24  Issue  of  the  Saturday 
Review  contains  what  I  consider  to  be 
an  outstanding  presentation  of  the  eco- 
nomic potentials  and  impacts  facing  this 
Nation  when  the  Vietnam  war  finally 
draws  to  a  dose. 

Because  of  the  Immediacy  and  urgency 
of  these  problems  I  stress  the  need  for 
all  my  colleagues  to  read  these  articles 
which  I  now  place  In  the  Rxcoro  at  this 
point: 

Ama  VirrNAM:  Thx  DoiXAaa  and  Cdits  or 
Pkacb 

Vietnam  now  la  the  longest  war  in  U.S. 
history,  and  one  of  the  moet  costly.  BUllona 
of  dollars  have  been  expended  on  explosives — 
a  greater  tonnage  than  was  loose<l  on  Nasi 
Germany  In  World  War  II — and  on  gargan- 
tuan logistical  support  networks.  Despite 
peace  negotiations,  more  than  600,000  Amer- 
icans still  are  based  in  Southeast  Asia.  Mean- 
while, our  domestic  crises  have  Intensified. 
and  hunger,  poverty,  and  disease  afflict  much 
of  a  swiftly  multiplying  world  population. 

When  peace  finally  comes  to  Vietnam — a* 
appears  possible  soon — what  economic  chal- 
lenges and  oppKirtunltles  will  we  face? 

In  this  week's  special  Issue,  prepared  with 
the  assistance  of  former  SR  feature  editor 
Alfred  Balk,  four  distinguished  contributors 
examine  this  question.  U.S.  Senator  Edmund 
S.  Muskle  of  Maine.  1968  Democratic  Vice 
Presidential  nominee,  emphasize*  the  ur- 
gency and  priorities  of  our  internal  problems 
In  "What  Happens  When  Peace  Breaks  Out?" 
Murray  L.  Weldenbaum,  newly  appointed  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  chair- 
man of  the  Washington  University  economics 
department,  presents  a  profile  of  "Our  Vlet- 
namlzed  Economy."  The  third  author  in  this 
section  is  John  R.  Stark,  executive  director 
of  Congress's  Joint  Economic  Committee,  who 
examines  the  disposition  of  fresh  ^eso^l^ces 
and  manpower  at  war's  end  In  "How  Much 
Money  for  Plowshares?"  Finally.  Lt.  Oen. 
James  M.  Oavln  (USA.  Ret.),  former  U.S. 
Anny  chief  of  research  and  development,  now 
chalrnuui  of  Arthur  D.  Little.  Inc.,  focuses 
on  the  private  sector  In  bis  article  "Can 
Ind\istry  Manufacture  Social  Solutions?" 

No  society's  reservoir  of  realllency  Is  tn- 
exhavistlble:  no  pool  of  economic  resource* 
unlimited.  If  the  nation  is  to  achieve  essen- 
tial progress  after  the  war  ends.  It  must  be 
rooted  In  wise  econonUc  decisions  now. 

— The  EDrroas. 


Am  VtBTMAM 


(By  Senator  CDiroifD  S.  Muskis) 

When  I  was  a  young  Naval  officer  waiting 
for  the  end  of  World  War  11,  I  often  con- 
sidered what  I  would  do  when  the  war  end- 
ed. For  the  most  part  my  dreams  and  plans 
related  to  picking  up  where  I  had  left  off 
as  an  aspiring  attorney  In  a  small  Maine 
city.  There  was  excitement  and  comfort  In 
those  dreams  and  plans.  They  meant  new 
challenges  and  a  return  to  something  I  had 
known. 

My  dreams  were  not  very  different  from 
thoe*  of  mlllloiis  of  other  Americans,  in  and 
out  of  the  service.  When  we  had  defeated  the 
Azli  w*  would  turn  to  the  normal,  happy 
pwraiUts  of  family.  Job,  community  life,  and 
recreation.  The  Immense  productive  capacity 
of  our  country  would  be  used  for  our  do- 
mestic needs.  A  number  of  us  had  a  dream 
for  using  part  of  that  capacity  to  build  a 
better  world. 

Our  dreams  in  1944  and  1945  were  quite 
different  from  thoae  of  1969.  The  war  In 
Vietnam  Is  not  a  war  against  the  Axis.  It 
does  not  give  us  a  sense  of  accomplishment 
as  we  try  toiend  it.  We  cannot  forecast  a 
return  to  a  "aormal"  life  when  peace  breaks 
out  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Tbe  war  Is  different,  and  our  country  is 
different.  The  bright  hope*  of  those  who 
weathered  the  Depression  and  siirvlved  World 
War  n  have  been  dimmed  by  the  nagging 
problems  of  international  rivalries  and  nu- 
clear threats.  Our  dreams  have  been  under- 
mined by  our  apparent  Inability  to  use  o\ir 
economic  and  technological  resources  to  solve 
the  age-old  problems  of  Ignorance,  disease, 
hunger,  and  poverty.  Those  who  did  not  ex- 
perience either  "The  Depression"  or  "The 
War"  are  understandably  impatient  at  the 
gap  between  promise  and  performance.  Tb* 
realities  of  the  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
sile— tipped  with  a  nuclear  warhead  (or 
more) — coupled  with  the  drain  of  Vietnam, 
have  brought  us  down  from  th*  never,  never 
land  of  "guns  and  buttar." 

What  happens  when  peace  breaks  out?  Not 
much,  if  we  dont  make  it  hi4>pen. 

The  question  of  what  we  need  to  make  It 
happen  Is  wrapped  up  In  what  we  call  the 
urban  crisis.  That  crisis  has  been  referred  to 
as  the  top  Item  on  the  national  agenda  of 
unfinished  business,  and  it  has  been  de- 
scribed as  the  "most  explosive  of  all  domes- 
tic Issues  confronting  the  American  people 
today."  Both  statements  are  true. 

Events  of  a  few  weeks  ago  brought  with 
them  reminders  of  the  seriousness  of  our 
current  domestic  problems  and  the  urgency 
of  getting  about  the  business  of  doing  some- 
thing about  them.  While  some  were  making 
solemn  affirmations  about  the  abolition  of 
poverty  and  racial  injustice,  troops  were 
being  mobilized  In  Chicago,  and  a  curfew 
was  once  again  being  Imposed  in  Memphis. 
Once  again  we  are  girding  ourselves  for  an- 
other "long,  hot  summer."  If  the  response  is 
more  troops,  more  curfews,  and  more  piety, 
this  summer  we  wUl  pass  the  "crisis"  state 
and  begin  to  appear  more  and  more  as  a 
"disaster  area." 

Since  last  fall,  I  have  traveled  the  length 
and  breadth  of  this  nation  and  visited  tn 
many  of  Its  cities  and  towns.  I  have  learned 
much  about  our  country — enough  to  know 
that  too  many  of  us  are  angry  and  frus- 
trated. We  are  angry  because  too  many  of 
ua  are  being  disinherited  from  the  benefits 
and  advantages  of  our  affluence.  We  are  frus- 
trated because  of  what  we  continue  to  do  to 
our  air.  our  land,  our  water,  and  environ- 
ment In  general,  knowing  we  will  reap  a 
whirlwind  of  desolation.  We  are  angry  be- 
cause we  still  have  an  estimated  23  million 
Americans  living  In  poverty,  despite  100 
months  of  unprecedented  economic  growth 
and   expansion.   We   are  frustrated   because 


we  managed  to  produce  8,500,000  new  Job 
opportunities  over  the  past  five  years,  but 
8,400.000  Americans  are  on  welfare. 
.  There  are  tho**  who  say  we  can  solve  these 
problems,  when  the  war  Is  over.  But  the  end 
of  the  war  does  not  mean  an  automatic  end 
to  the  military  drain  on  our  resources.  The 
best  evidence  of  this  is  President  Nixon's 
recommendation  for  deployment  of  the  anti- 
balllstlc-mlaalle  system.  In  a  period  when 
the  military  estimate  of  defense  require- 
ments Involves  the  development,  procure- 
ment, and  deployment  of  mulUbllllon-dol- 
lar  weapons  systems,  we  cannot  assume  a 
normal  reduction  In  defense  spending  at  tbe 
end  of  an  armed  confilct.  ABM  is  a  critical 
Issue  because  of  its  Impact  on  the  arms  race, 
and  because  it  Is  a  symbol  of  the  kinds  of 
choices  we  must  make. 

The  decisions  the  Administration,  the 
Congress,  and  the  people  make  on  ABM  In 
the  next  several  months  are  not  merely  deci- 
sions for  1969;  they  are  decisions  for  the 
1970s.  Tbos*  are  not  merely  decisions  about 
the  best  kinds  of  weapons  for  us  to  have; 
they  are  decisions  about  the  kind  of  society 
we  want  to  have.  Those  are  not  merely  deci- 
sions to  determine  the  strength  of  our  de- 
terrence to  nuclear  attack;  they  are  decisions 
which  win  determine  the  strength  of  the 
world's  resistance  to  nuclear  destruction. 
Those  decisions  will  not  wait  to  the  end  of 
the  Vietnam  war;  they  are  being  made  now. 
If  they  are  going  to  reflect  any  commitment 
to  peace,  to  a  sane  defense  policy,  and  to 
a  Just  life  for  all  Americans,  they  must  re- 
flect new  thinking  and  new  priorities. 

Our  options  and  ovg  resources  are  not  un- 
limited; we  face  enormous  demands  on  our 
resources  If  we  are  to  provide  food  for  the 
hungry.  Jobs  and  Income  for  the  needy,  de- 
cent housing  for  families,  educational  op- 
portunities for  all.  health  care  for  young  and 
old,  cities  of  hope  and  towns  of  promise,  and 
the  domestic  tranquility  that  grows  out  of 
Justice  and  effective  public  protection.  Up  to 
now  we  have  not  concentrated  enough  re- 
sources in  any  one  place  at  any  one  time  to 
demonstrate  what  can  be  done  to  make  the 
system  work  better  for  all  of  us.  Our  ap- 
proach to  the  'problems  of  urban  and  rural 
poverty  has  suffered  fnHn  flscal  and  Insti- 
tutional malnutrition.  In  too  many  cases  we 
have  whetted  appetites  without  providing 
bread. 

It  may  be  more  than  coincidence  that  the 
wittiest  new  musical  to  bit  Broadway  this 
season  is  Promise^  Promises. 

In  1946,  soon  after  peace  broke  out.  we 
enacted  tbe  Full  Employment  Act.  "Full  em- 
ployment" was  adopted  as  a  national  objec- 
tive. Since  that  date  we  have  launched 
additional  efforts,  all  aimed  at  providing 
greater  Job  opportunities,  a  better  chance  for 
each  American  to  live  In  decency  and  dig- 
nity and  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labor.  Few 
modern  nations  have  bitten  off  a  more  am- 
bitious set  of  objectives;  yet  we  seem  as  far 
removed  from  their  accomplishment  today 
as  we  appeared  to  be  at  the  time  of  their 
adoption. 

Our  general  prosperity  and  economic 
growth  have  not  met  the  needs  of  the  hard- 
core poor.  An  announced  national  policy  to 
the  contrary.  Job  discrimination  remains  a 
se?lous  problem,  and  It  continues  to  re- 
enforce  the  concentration  of  minority  groups 
within  low-lnoome.  low-status  Jobs.  Little 
progress  has  been  made  to  open  up  business 
opportunity  to  minority  entrepreneurs.  The 
list  of  Items  is  endless.  And  yet,  each  of 
thoae  Items — Job  discrimination,  minority 
business  development,  housing,  education, 
economic  growth,  employment — represents 
straightforward  objectives  toward  which  this 
nation  presumably  has  been  moving  for  the 
past  twenty  years. 

We  mistook  rhetoric  for  action,  demon- 
stration for  accomplishment.  We  made  the 
mistake  of  assuming  that  by  announcing  our 
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objectives,  they  would  be  achieved.  But  no 
such  process  occurred.  Nothing  happens  un- 
less will,  energy,  drive,  and  commitment 
are  made  as  one.  Otherwise,  promises  made 
too  often  become  promises  unkept. 

If  we  look  behind  the  urban  scene — Its 
riots.  Its  protests,  its  confrontations  between 
Individual  and  authority — we  can  see  de- 
mands which  are  not  unreasonable.  They 
are  unreasonable  only  If  one  accepts  a  policy 
of  drift,  charted  by  unstated  priorities. 

We  have  learned  painful  lessons  about  the 
consequences  of  grievances  left  unattended. 
If  we  fall  to  meet  those  grievances  we  shall 
leam  even  more  vividly  that  a  nation  with- 
out answers  for  Its  domestic  needs  has  no 
security.  We  shall  not  have  the  opportunity 
to  flnd  out  what  happens  when  peace  breaks 
out. 

The  grim  chain  of  urban  sprawl  and  rural 
decline,  of  Individual  poverty  and  social  dis- 
organization, of  wasted  resources  and  hostile 
environments  Will  not  be  broken  by  a  gov- 
ernment which  Is  Indifferent,  or  a  private 
sector  which  is  inactive.  The  chain  can  be 
broken  only  If  we  set  priorities.  If  we  make 
a  commitment  to  meet  them,  and  If  we 
organize  ourselves  to  fulflll  our  conunlt- 
ments. 

I  have  Indicated  the  priorities  I  would 
establish.  They  are  not  the  priorities  of  a 
fortress  Amertoa.  placing  Its  reliance  on  a 
diversion  of  more  of  our  resources  to  In- 
genious and  terrible  war  machines.  The 
priorities  I  would  set  are  tiie  priorities  of 
men  and  woman  and  children  who  have  a 
right  to  enjoy  for  themselves  the  fruits  of 
this  world  and  to  help  insure  that  same  right 
for  others.  The  priorities  we  must  set  recog- 
nise the  Interrelationship  of  Jobs,  Income, 
education,  health  care,  bousing,  transporta- 
tion, public  facilities,  recreation,  and  en- 
vironmental protection  In  the  balanced 
development  of  urban  and  rural 
communities. 

Consider  the  imbalance  between  our  needs 
and  our  priorities. 

We  lead  the  world  In  medical  research,  but 
compared  with  other  countries  we  rank 
twentieth  In  longevity  and  sixteenth  In  In- 
fant mortality.  Adequate  health  care  Is  fre- 
quently unavailable  to  those  who  need  It 
the  most. 

We  will  need  26  million  new  and  rehabili- 
tated housing  units  in  the  next  ten  years — 
roughly  2.600,000  a  year.  We  are  the  most 
prolific  builder  In  history  but  we  are  build- 
ing only  1,600,000  housing  units  a  year  and 
we  are  tolerating  11  million  sub-standard 
living  unite.  In  the  last  twenty  years  we 
have  demolished  more  than  3.100,000  houses 
and  apartments  with  federally-aided  con- 
struction projects.  We  have  torn  down  more 
housing  than  we  have  built  with  all  our 
federal-aid  housing  programs. 

Our  education  system  has  been  the  most 
ambitious  In  history,  but  In  the  last  fifteen 
years,  16  per  cent  ot  all  young  men  being 
tested  for  military  service  have  been  found 
unfit  because  of  educational  deficiencies.  To- 
day 28  per  cent  of  our  young  people  are  not 
graduating  fron  high  school,  and  In  tbe  last 
twenty  years  the  number  of  dropouts  has 
Increased  nearly  100.000  a  year  to  a  total  of 
700,000  a  year.  Most  high  school  dropouts  are 
from  our  major  cities — seven  of  which  have 
dropout  rates  In  excess  of  30  per  cent.  New 
York's  rate,  for  example.  Is  37  per  cent; 
Detroit's,  38  per  cent;  Philadelphia's,  47  per 
cent. 

Metropolitan  rapid'  transit  facilities  have 
a  direct  impact  on  Job  opportunities  for  poor 
people,  but  the  federal  government  spends 
fifty  times  more  to  build  highways  connec- 
ting our  citlee  than  to  build  rapid  transit 
systems  In  our  metropolitan  areas. 

Everyone  wants  clear  air.  We  know  that 
air  pollution  causes  and  aggravates  respira- 
tory diseases.  Emphysema  Is  one  of  the  fast- 
est growing  causes  of  death  in  the  United 
States;    1,000  workers  are  forced  into  eftfly 
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retirement  each  month  because  of  lung  dis- 
orders, and  tbe  economic  losses  resulting 
from  dirty  air  exceed  $11  billion  a  year.  In 
spite  of  these  costs,  our  federal  investment 
in  air  pollution  abatement  Is  only  (78  million 
a  year. 

Rising  crime  rates  shock  the  nation,  caus- 
ing fear  among  all  segments  of  our  popula- 
tion. Crime  costs  between  t20  and  $50  bil- 
lion each  year — In  lost  earnings,  property 
damage,  and  uncollected  public  revenue — but 
we  are  investing  less  than  95  billion  a  year 
for  crime  prevention  and  law  enforcement, 
penal  institutions,  and  rehabilitative  serv- 
ices. We  spend  about  the  same  amount  on 
toiletries. 

We  have  limited  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity budget  to  about  92  billion  a  year — 
or  less  than  two- thirds  of  what  we  pay  for 
Jewelry  and  watches,  and  about  one-twelfth 
of  what  we  spend  for  alcoholic  beverages  and 
tobacco. 

We  spend  more  than  $2  billion  a  year  on 
pet  food  and  care,  but  spend  only  $338  mil- 
lion out  of  our  national  budget  on  food  for 
tbe  poor.  We  spend  9966  million  a  year  on 
the  movies,  but  spend  only  9253  million  on 
federal  Investments  In  sewage-treatment 
plants. 

We  are  an  enormously  wealthy  nation.  Our 
per  capita  personal  income  In  real  purchas- 
ing power  has  quadrupled  since  1900  and  is 
91.000  higher  each  year  than  the  second 
most  affluent  nation  In  the  world,  Sweden. 
Our  Gross  National  Product  Is  approaching 
$1  trillion  a  year.  We  have  failed  to  meet 
our  social  and  environmental  needs  because 
we  have  not  make  a  commitment  to  apply 
our  resources  to  them.  Making  our  commit- 
ments stick  requires  an  equitable  tax  sys- 
tem, a  determination  to  reduce  unnecessary 
Investments  In  arms,  a  continuing  effort  to 
reduce  dependence  on  arms  for  security,  ^d 
a  willingness  to  accept  tbe  costs  of  build- 
ing a  better  society. 

General  commitments,  however,  are  not 
enough.  Resources  must  be  applied  specifi- 
cally and  effectively  where  they  will  do  the 
most  good.  At  present,  our  Institutions  of 
government  are  not  as  well  organized  as  they 
should  be  to  make  such  an  application. 

Part  of  our  difficulty  stems  from  the  multi- 
plication of  crises.  Larger  and  more  mobile 
populations  place  unexpected  strains  on 
existing  institutions.  Problems  of  pollution, 
housing,  transportation,  recreation,  and  pub- 
lic services  spill  across  Jurisdictional  lines. 
Federal,  state,  and  local  programs  designed  to 
meet  those  needs  are  badly  coordinated  and 
sometimes  vinrelated. 

We  have  been  making  efforts  to  overcome 
our  disjointed  systems  of  government,  by  re- 
quiring more  regional  planning,  by  broaden- 
ing categories  of  grants-in-aid,  by  encour- 
aging coordination  of  local  efforts  in  such 
programs  as  Model  Cities,  and  by  trying  to 
flnd  better  ways  to  pull  different  agencies  to- 
gether within  federal,  state,  and  local  govern- 
ment. All  of  these  efforts  have  taken  place 
against  the  background  of  citizens  de- 
mands— from  the  ghetto  to  the  suburb — for 
a  greater  voice  in  public  policy.  Plans  for 
large-scale  coordination  are  being  challenged 
by  voices  who  want  to  be  heard  and  should 
be  heard.  We  are  learning  again  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  democratic  process  In  a  demo- 
cratic society,  even  when  the  requirements  of 
complicated  problems  in  crowded  societies 
call  for  more  administrative  efficiency. 

The  goals  of  administrative  efficiency  and 
democratic  procedures  are  not  inconsistent. 
The  one  has  to  do  with  how  we  develop  pub- 
lic policy;  the  other  has  to  do  with  how  we 
carry  It  out.  To  make  both  possible  and  com- 
patible, we  need  to  utilize  the  devices  of 
automatic  data  processing,  of  communica- 
tion, and  of  management  techniques  to  sort 
out  the  volumes  of  Information  which 
threaten  to  Inundate  us.  Having  measured 
our  needs  and  developed  analyses  of  the  al- 
ternative solutions  available  to  us.  we  need 
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to  put  that  Information  In  the  hands  of 
public  policy-makers  whose  responsibility  Is 
to  the  electorate.  Wherever  possible  we  need 
to  place  the  decisions  on  details  as  close  as 
possible  to  Individual  voters,  within  the  con- 
text of  national  goals  and  regional  require- 
ments. Finally,  we  must  be  prepared  to  Im- 
plement public  policy  accurately  and  with 
dispatch. 

We  have  a  variety  of  techniques  available 
to  us  to  Insure  closer  coordination  of  public 
and  private  institutions :  from  the  Urban  Af- 
fairs Council  to  rational  federal  agency  re- 
gions; from  regional  planning  agencies  to 
community  action  agencies;  from  block 
grants  to  revenue  sharing;  and  from  public 
grants  to  public-private  partnerships.  We  al-e 
not  lacking  in  Ingenuity  to  resolve  the  tech- 
nical problems  of  making  the  system  work. 

Our  greatest  needs  are  the  determination 
to  make  certain  that  peace  does  break  out; 
the  sense  of  purpose  to  keep  our  priorities 
straight;  the  commitment  to  devote  our 
energies  and  our  resources  to  the  fulfillment 
of  the  promise  of  our  democratic  society.  We 
can't  return  to  the  dreams  of  1944  and  1946. 
but  we  can  kindle  the  hope  we  had — and 
with  better  reason — If  we  have  learned  our 
lessons  well. 

AlTEB   VIBTNAM:    OTJK  VIETNAMIZZD   ECONOMY 

(By  Murray  L.  Weldenbaum) 
Although  American  troops  have  been  sta- 
tioned In  South  Vietnam  since  *«J4,  the  ma-  , 
Jor  buildup  occurred  between  tiSe  middle  of 
1965  and  the  middle  of  1967.  This  substantial 
and  rapid  expansion  In  U.S.  military  spend- 
ing— from  950  billion  before  the  buildup  to 
980  billion  now — has  had  many  important 
effects.  Fundamentally,  It  has  altered  the  al- 
location of  the  nation's  resources  between 
the  private  and  the  public  sectors.  At  the 
end  of  1964,  20  per  cent  of  the  Gross  National 
Product  was  purchased  by  government  agen- 
cies and  the  remaining  80  per  cent  was  avail- 
able to  the  private  economy.  By  early  1968. 
the  government  portion  had  risen  to  27  per 
cent  and  the  private  share  had  fallen  to  73 
per  cent. 

The  Johnson  Administration  consistently 
underestimated  military  expenditures,  par- 
ticularly during  the  crucial  buildup  period 
in  late  1965  and  much  of  1966.  Most  econo- 
mists and  government  administrators,  more- 
over, railed  to  appreciate  how  quickly  the 
military  buildup  was  Influencing  the  na- 
tional economy — that  the  economic  Impact 
was  occurring  as  soon  as  the  defense  orders 
were  placed  and.  thus,  substantially  before 
the  work  was  completed,  paid  for,  and  show- 
ing up  In  the  federal  budget.  Furthermore, 
policy  measures  to  offset  inflationary  pres- 
sures were  not  taken  soon  enough  or  in  a 
substantial  enough  way.  The  January  1966 
budget  message  of  the  President  maintained 
that  the  United  States  could  afford  slmul- 
teneously  to  wage  a  two-front  war  without 
raising  taxes:  the  domeetic  war  against  pov- 
erty and  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

But  the  program  choices  made  were  not 
as  simple  as  the  classroom  dichotomy  of 
••guns  vs.  butter."  In  a  sense,  we  chose  both 
more  gvms  (military  spending)  and  more 
butter  (more  consumer  pxirchases)  How- 
ever, we  also  chose — in  part  as  tight  money 
began  to  affect  speclflc  parts  of  the  private 
economy — less  housing  and  fewer  automo- 
biles. Simultaneously,  the  nation  was  voting 
for  more  social  welfare  programs — thus  in- 
creasing both  the  mUltary  and  the  civilian 
portions  of  the  public  sector.  As  a  result. 
1966  witnessed  what  was  then  the  most  rapid 
period  of  price  inflation  since  the  Korean  i 
War. 

Several  major  economic  problems  face  the 
United  States  as  a  legacy  of  1965-66.  With  the 
collapse  of  tbe  stable  price  and  cost  situation 
prevailing  prior  to  Vietnam,  Inflation  Is  a 
major  concern.  Unusually  high  Interest  rates 
have  been  set  In  a  thus  far  unsuccessful  at- 
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tempt  to  contain  th«  lnfl»tlon.  Income  taxes 
have  been  raised  to  reduce  unprecedentedly 
large  budget  deflclte  (136  bUllon  In  n«cal 
IMS.)  Despite  forecaata  to  the  contrary,  a 
■erlous  balance-of-payments  situation  con- 
tinues. More  basic  than  all  this,  the  public's 
oonfldence  In  the  ability  to  "fine  tune"  do- 
mestic economic  stabilization  policies  has 
been  undermined.  The  basic  Information  and 
analysis  released  by  the  federal  government 
to  Justify  Its  policies  has  created  more  suspi- 
cion than  trust. 

There  also  have  been,  of  course,  positive 
Impacts  of  governmental  economic  policy 
during  the  war.  A  fundamental  Imperative 
was  successfully  achieved;  a  large  and  rapid 
shift  of  resources  from  civilian  uses  or 
Idleness  to  military  programs  was  accom- 
plished. At  the  same  time — unlike  either  the 
World  War  n  or  Korean  ezperlencea — the  na- 
tion managed  to  avoid  direct  controls  over 
prices,  wages,  and  materials  generally  (al- 
though relatively  small  amounts  of  copper 
and  a  few  other  metals  were  set  aside  for  use 
by  defense  contractors) . 

Despite  the  Increases  in  defense  spending 
and  the  accompanying  inflation,  economic 
growth  and  real  Improvements  In  the  living 
stsndarct  err  the  average  American  continued. 
Even  after  allowing  for  Inflation,  the  aver- 
age American  has  experienced  a  real  growth 
tn  Income,  from  •3.123  In  1964  to  »3.473  In 
1968.  Also,  expenditures  for  civilian  govern- 
ment programs  actually  have  Increased  by  a 
larger  amount  than  did  the  military  budget — 
simultaneously  with  the  »30-bllllon  rise  In 
defense  spending  due  to  the  Vietnam  war, 
civilian  agencies  of  the  Government  have 
Increased  their  expenditures  by  $36  bllUon 
since  the  war  began. 

The  shift  from  cold  to  hot  war  not  only 
has  raised  the  size  of  the  military  budget,  but 
also  has  changed  its  composition  drastically. 
The  fundamental  change  was  the  shift  of 
emphasis  from  malnuming  the  potential  ca- 
pabUlty  to  deal  with  world-wide  or  general 
war  situations.  In  favor  of  moving  toward  a 
mlUtary  establishment  actually  waging  a  dif- 
ficult but  limited  war  whose  dimensions  kept 
evolving. 

Three  speclflc  shifts  In  military  require- 
ments took  place.  The  amount  of  funds  going 
for  tanks,  artillery,  rifles,  ammunition,  and 
similar  conventional  battlefield  hardware 
more  than  doubled  from  the  prewar  level. 
The  relative — as  well  as  absolute — Impor- 
tance of  missiles  was  reduced  drastically 
Meanwhile,  the  military  aircraft  budget  was 
reoriented  from  new  long-range  bombers  to 
acquiring  smaUer  "tactical"  aircraft,  par- 
ticularly helicopters  and  supersonic  fighters 
such  as  the  P-4  Phantom. 

Once  again,  the  traditional  manufacturing 
Industries — automobiles,  mechanical  equip- 
ment, textiles,  clothing,  tires— have  become 
Important  suppliers  of  war  material.  The 
most  dramatic  increases  have  occurred  In 
ammunition  (orders  have  quadrupled  since 
1965).  artillery  and  small  arms  (more  than 
doubled),  clothing  and  textiles  (doubled) 
tanks  and  vehicles  (up  68  per  cent),  and 
food  ( up  66  per  cent) . 

The  highly  specialized,  science-oriented 
aerospace  and  electronics  Arms,  although 
still  very  significant  defense  contractors 
have  found  their  shares  of  defense  business 
declining.   The   ten   firms   with   the   largest 

amount  of  defense  contracU  in  fiscal  1968 

General  Dynamics.  Lockheed,  General  Elec- 
tric, United  Aircraft,  McDonnell-Douglas. 
AT&T,    Boeing. ,  Llng-Temco-Vought.    North 

American   Rockwell,   and   General   Motors 

received  29.9  per  cent  of  the  total  awards. 
This  was  down  from  their  pre- Vietnam  share 
of  32.2  per  cent.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that 
nine  of  these  ten  giants  of  the  mlUtary  mar- 
ket are  aerospace  and  electronics  firms. 

Unlike  the  period  of  production  of  large 
weapon  systems— such  as  ICBMs,  which  could 
be  supplied  only  by  a  few  of  the  Industrial 
behemoths  with  specially  sophisticated  ca- 
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pabtlltles — the  economic  demands  of  Vietnam 
Involve  numerous  smaUer  contracts  with  a 
variety  of  medium-sized  firms.  "Small"  firms 
Increased  their  share  of  defense  contracts 
from  16.8  per  cent  In  fiscal  1963  to  18.4  per 
cent  In  1968.  (Companies  that  made  the  Pen- 
tagon's list  of  the  top  100  contractors  In  1968, 
but  were  not  In  that  roster  earlier.  Include 
Atlas  Chemical,  Colt  Indxistrles,  Lykes.  Mc- 
Lean Industries.  Automatic  Sprinkler,  Harrls- 
Intertype,  and  National  Presto  Industries.) 
But  many  branches  of  the  Industrial  econ- 
omy— Including  leather,  paint,  plastic, 
paper,  and  f\imlture  companies — have  ex- 
perienced virtually  no  Increase  In  defense 
work  In  recent  years. 

Large  proportions  of  the  companies  work- 
ing on  Vietnam  orders  are  in  the  upper  Mid- 
west and  in  other  relatively  older  industrial 
states  In  the  Bast,  all  of  which  have  long- 
standing positions  m  the  industrial  and  con- 
sumer markets.  The  Par  West,  which  since  the 
Korean  War  had  been  receiving  a  dominant 
share  of  defense  orders,  has  experienced  ab- 
solute as  well  as  relative  declines  as  a  mili- 
tary supplier.  For  example.  Washington  state 
firms  (mainly  Boeing)  received  $630-mllUon 
worth  of  defense  contracts  In  1968.  compared 
to  twice  that  amount  In  1964  (tl.l  billion). 
Colorado's  $263  million  of  Pentagon  orders 
In  1968  were  down  substantially  from  the 
•390-mlIIlon  level  of  1964.  refiectlng  a  decline 
In  missile  work  by  the  Denver  Division  of 
Martin-Marietta.  Similarly,  in  1964  Utah  re- 
ceved  9340  million  In  military  contracts, 
down  to  $263  million  In  1968.  reflecting  lower 
levels  of  work  on  the  Mlnuteman  ICBM. 

Eight  states  received  defense  contracts  In 
1968  at  rates  at  least  twice  as  high  as  the 
pre-Vletnam  levels.  They  are  Tennessee, 
Texas.  Connecticut.  Illinois.  Alabama,  Bils- 
slaalppl.  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin.  Six  other 
states  were  awarded  defense  contracts  at 
least  60  per  cent  greater  than  In  fiscal  1966. 
before  the  military  buildup  in  Southeast 
Asia — Florida.  Indiana.  Louisiana,  New  York, 
Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania.  Most  of  these  states, 
such  as  those  In  the  upper  Midwest,  are 
major  producers  of  Army  ordnance  and  other 
battlefield  hardware.  The  most  dramatic  ex- 
pansions have  been  among  helicopter  manu- 
facturers, notably  Bell  Aircraft  In  the  Dallas- 
Port  Worth  area,  Sikorsky  Division  of  United 
Aircraft  in  the  Hartford  region,  and  Boelng- 
Vertol  near  Philadelphia.  A  special  case  of 
expanding  effort  is  the  TFX  (P-111)  super- 
sonic aircraft  being  biillt  by  General  Dy- 
namics In  Port  Worth. 

Vietnam  also  has  had  Important  effects  on 
the  pattern  of  civilian  employment.  Overall, 
out  of  more  than  one  million  new  Jobs  di- 
recUy  generated  by  the  Vietnam  war,  the 
great  majority  has  been  in  highly  skilled  and 
highly  paid  occupations — 238,000  more  pro- 
fessional and  managerial  employee*  vs.  30,000 
more  service  workers  ( the  latter  being  among 
the  lowest-paid  groups  in  the  nation's  labor 
force)  While  the  war  effort  has  resulted  In 
245,000  more  skilled  factory  workers  being 
hired,  there  have  been  only  65,000  more  Jobs 
for  laborers,  178.000  more  office  Jobs,  and 
29.000  more  sales  positions.  Thus,  indirectly, 
the  war  effort  has  intensified  some  of  our 
domestic  problems — by  increasing  Jobs  for 
the  highly  skilled  and  relatively  highly  paid, 
rather  than  for  the  lower-income,  lower- 
skilled  portions  of  the  population.  Only  one 
out  of  every  ten  defense  Jobs  bears  a  laborer's 
classification,  while  23  per  cent  of  civilian 
Jobs  do. 

Early  optimistic  appraisals  of  the  economic 
environment  following  peace  in  Vietnam  have 
glowed  with  visions  of  tax  reduction,  nega- 
tive Income  taxes,  federal  Ux  sharing  with 
the  states,  and  massive  Increases  In  nonde- 
fense  governmental  activities.  However,  deci- 
sions already  being  made  are  strongly  shap- 
ing the  nature  of  economic  adjustments  to 
peace.  A  return  to  the  prewar  dollar  "base" 
of  mlUtary  spending  no  longer  seems  feasible. 
One  reaeon  for  this  is  inflation.  Prices  on 


mlUtary  procurements,  and  wages  and  sal- 
aries for  the  armed  forces  and  clvlUan  em- 
ployees, have  Increased.  Under  existing  law, 
the  pay  of  both  mlUtary  and  clvUlan  em- 
ployees of  the  Pentagon  is  scheduled  to  rise 
by  about  $3  bllUon  In  mld-1969.  Several  large 
weapon  systems  are  In  early  production  stages 
and  the  large  expenditures  will  come  in  the 
next  year  or  so.  They  include  several  nuclear 
carriers  and  destroyers  (about  $4  to  $6  bll- 
Uon). the  Poseidon  and  Mlnuteman  HI  mis- 
siles (about  $7  bllUon),  and  the  Safeguard 
ABM  system  (estimated  from  $6  bllUon  to 
several  times  that  amount) . 

Moreover,  because  the  non-Vietnam  por- 
tions of  the  military  budget  have  been 
squeezed  In  recent  years,  considerable  "catch- 
ing up"  U  needed  especially  In  deferred 
maintenance.  Inventory  replenishment,  and 
advanced  research  and  development.  In  1968, 
for  example,  the  Department  of  Defense  spent 
less  money  than  in  1966  on  research  and 
development  In  army  ordnance  and  combat 
vehicles  (tanks,  artillery,  etc.)  and  In  mlU- 
tary science. 

This  Is  all  aside  from  futiu-e  consequences 
of  any  new  decisions  to  bolster  the  nation's 
long-term  arsenal  of  weapon  systems.  Two 
portents  of  future  Congressional  action  are 
recent  reports  by  the  Influential  House  and 
Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  After 
a  year  of  detailed  study  and  hearings  on 
strategic  forces — those  designed  for  all-out 
nuclear  warfare — the  Senate  Committee 
urged.  "Prompt  decisions  should  be  forth- 
coming for  the  deployment  of  additional  and 
more  modem  weapon  systems  and  Improve- 
ments to  existing  weapon  systems."  The 
Committee  specifically  recommended  rapid 
development  of  a  new  long-range  strategic 
bomber,  and  acclerated  research  and  de- 
velopment on  an  advanced  ICBM — each  of 
which  could  cost  $6  bllUon  or  more  to  de- 
velop and  produce  In  quantity. 

The  House  Armed  Services  Committee  Is- 
sued a  similar  report  on  seapower,  again 
recommending  new  hardware.  The  committee 
chairman  described  as  "irrefutable"  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Navy's  most  urgent  require- 
ment Is  new  ships  (nuclear  escort  ships 
currently  cost  about  $126  million  each,  and 
nuclear  carriers  more  than  $600  million) . 

In  addition,  a  large  civilian  space  program 
is  being  recommended  for  the  1970s.  Simul- 
taneous development  of  a  permanent  space 
sutlon  plus  continued  exploration  of  the 
moon — after  this  year's  scheduled  manned 
landing — carries  a  price  tag  of  $45  bllUon  for 
the  next  decade.  And  development  of  a  com- 
merlcal  supersonic  transport.  If  carried  out, 
will  cost  more  than  $1  bllUon.  Over  the  whole 
economic  structure,  meanwhile,  hangs  the 
threat  of  Inflationary  pressures — which,  as  of 
this  sprli»g.  were  subsUntlal. 

Hence,  because  of  these  buUt-ln  momen- 
tums,  the  economic  environment  Is  not  con- 
ducive to  easy  selection  of  new  or  expanded 
domestic  social  programs,  regardless  of  ur- 
gency. Rather,  economic  factors  tend  to  In- 
dicate the  need  for  hard  choices  among  the 
many  pressures  for  government  spending.  A 
tough-minded  sense  of  priorities  and  a  care- 
ful weighing  of  benefits  against  coeU  are 
very  much  needed. 


ArrE«  VrxTNAM:  How  Much  Monet  roa 

Plowshases? 

(By  John  R.  Stark) 

Achievement  of  Peace  in  Vietnam  would 
provide  material  resources  and  manpower 
that  could  be  directed  toward  Important 
civilian  goals.  There  is  little  argument  on 
this  issue.  What  Is  problematic  Is  the  extent 
to  which  resources  would  be  made  avaUable. 
There  Is  an  unfortunate  tendency  to  exag- 
gerate the  possibilities  for  Vietnam  "savings" 
and  application  of  freed  resources  to  the  reso- 
lution of  our  urgent  domestic  problems. 

Our  economy  is  presently  producing  at  a 
level  of  more  than  $900  billion  a  year  in  goods 
and  services.  Including  additions  to  our  capl- 
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tal  assets.  Total  military  expenditures  are 
now  about  $80  bUllon  a  year — about  9  per 
cent  of  the  Gross  National  Product.  The  Viet- 
nam war  portion  of  the  defense  budget  Is  ap- 
proximately $30  billion,  or  about  3.33  per  cent 
of  the  GNP.  Contrary  to  Marxist  dogma  that 
war  Is  an  indispensable  stimulus  to  a  capi- 
talist economy,  our  involvement  in  Vietnam 
has  been  a  drain  on  resources  needed  for  Im- 
provement of  our  standard  of  living  and  for 
mitigating  social  problems  that  bedevil  us, 
as  well  as  weaken  our  prestige  throughout 
the  wqrld. 

Were  we  to  assume  that  cessation  of  hostU- 
Itles  and  achievement  of  some  kind  of  peace 
In  Vietnam  suddenly  eliminated  the  need  for 
spending  the  $30  billion,  there  would  un- 
doubtedly be  depressive  effects.  Despite  many 
proposals  for  increased  federal  expenditures 
In  the  social  sector,  we  do  not  have  enough 
of  a  backlog  of  programs  sufflclently  worked 
out  to  be  put  Into  effect  at  once.  Nor  do  we 
have  the  trained  personnel  needed  to  staff 
undertakings  of  this  dimension. 

The  dangers  of  this  kind  of  dislocation  are 
remote,  however.  At  best,  there  wlU  be  a 
gradual  decline  in  otir  Vietnam  expenditures, 
and  Increases  in  other  military  expenditures 
will  partly  offset  the  reduction.  Thus,  we  are 
not  likely  to  face  the  economic  adjustment 
problems  that  accompanied  demobilization 
after  World  War  n  or  the  Korean  conflict. 

The  possible  economic  effects  of  ending 
hostilities  in  Vietnam  were  assessed  In  some 
detail  by  a  special  Cabinet  committee,  first 
convened  by  President  Johnson  in  March 
1967.  Made  up  of  the  Secretaries  of  Treasury, 
Defense,  Commerce,  and  Labor,  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  it 
had  the  stated  objective  of  developing  recom- 
mendations for  sustaining  prosperity  during 
the  Vietnam  demobilization ,  and  for  assuring 
the  best  utilization  of  resources  for  other 
blgh-prlorlty  programs.  For  purposes  of 
analysis,  it  was  assumed  that  a  genuine  peace 
would  be  secured  within  six  months  after 
cessation  of  hostilities  and  that  a  full  with- 
drawal of  troops  could  then  be  started.  In 
the  opinion  of  these  officials  and  their  expert 
advisers,  the  assumptions  represent  the  most 
rapid  demobilization  conditions  that  can 
realistically  be  projected.  If  Paris  negoti- 
ations offer  any  criterion,  a  less  rapid  wind- 
down  seems  more  likely. 

The  demobilization  scenario  called  for  a 
decline  in  the  armed  services  of  about  800.000 
people  over  a  twelve-month  p>eriod  beginning 
six  months  after  the  cease-fire.  There  would 
be  a  concomitant  decline  in  Defense  Depart- 
ment civilian  personnel  of  some  170.000  be- 
tween the  third  and  the  sixth  quarters.  These 
changes  would  reduce  expenditures  by  $7 
billion  annually;  other  military  operating  ex- 
penses might  decline  by  $4  billion,  and  there 
would  be  a  drop  in  expenditures  for  procure- 
ment by  some  $8  billion  at  the  end  of  ten 
quarters.  In  toto,  the  annual  rate  of  defense 
spending  would  decrease  by  $8  bUllon  at  the 
end  of  one  year,  $16  billion  at  the  end  of 
one-and-a-half  years,  and  $19  billion  at  the 
end  of  two-and-a-half  years. 

This  decline  in  expenditures,  then,  would 
be  about  $11  bllUon  less  than  the  $30  billion 
a  year  we  are  now  expending  for  Vietnam. 
This  margin  allows  for  the  increase  In  gen- 
eral military  expenses  that  would  follow  a 
Vietnam  close-out;  replenishing  equipment; 
resumption  of  presently  curtailed  activities; 
refilling  supply  pipelines;  and  probably  some 
residual  surveillance  in  Southeast  Asia.  In 
addition,  there  would  be  Increases  in  military 
pay  scales  and  anticipated  increases  in  the 
goods  and  services  purchased  by  the  Defense 
Department — costing  another  $1  billion  each 
quarter,  according  to  Cabinet  committee  esti- 
mates. Thus,  over  ten  quarters,  this  would 
come  to  $10  or  $11  billion  solely  for  what 
might  be  called  "going  concern"  Increases, 
excluding  any  current  proposals  for  new 
weaponry  or  Improved  equipment. 
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If  we  accept  these  assumptions  about  mUi- 
tary  Increases — relatively  modest  In  view  of 
the  current  discussion  of  new  weaponry — 
then  public  policy  must  deal  with  an  aggre- 
gate decline  of  about  $10  or  $11  billion  from 
the  existing  level  of  $80  billion  In  defense  ex- 
penditures. Because  the  existing  surtax  brings 
m  about  $10  bUUon  a  year,  its  demise  could 
completely  offset  this  Vietnam  reduction. 
But  If  the  surtax  or  some  substitute  were 
continued.  $10  billion  would  be  Immediately 
available  for  high-priority  clvUian  programs. 
(A  part  bf  that  $10  billion  could  be  allowed 
to  Increase  the  public  surplus  and  thus  re- 
duce the  inflationary  pressures,  but  to  the 
extent  that  this  course  would  be  reflected  in 
higher  unemployment.  It  surely  would  gen- 
erate political  pressures  for  increased  pubUc 
expenditures  or  tax  reduction.) 

If  we  make  the  more  probable  assiunption 
that  the  war  will  stop  sometime  later,  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  take  other  developments 
Into  account — In  particular,  the  performance 
potential  of  the  whole  economy  and  changes 
that  may  be  expected  In  the  public  sector. 
For  piirposee  of  analysis,  an  optimistic  as- 
sumption of  high  employment  and  growth  Is 
the  most  useful  way  to  show  the  full  dimen- 
sions of  our  potential. 

Many  economists  believe  that  our  economy 
is  capable  of  growing  at  a  long-term  rate  of 
4.5  per  cent,  provided  we  can  follow  a  wise 
mixture  of  economic  policies  covering  taxa- 
tion and  expenditures,  monetary  manage- 
ment, wage-price  Increases,  and  public  In- 
vestment. This  is  appreciably  above  the  3.5 
per  cent  rate  that  prevailed  during  1948-1966. 
but  we  think  that  our  knowledge  of  public 
economic  policy  has  Improved  enough  to 
make  this  a  more  reasonable  expectation  than 
it  might  have  been  twenty  years  ago.  This 
brisk  annual  rise  In  output  would  derive 
mainly  from  three  factors:  steady  Improve- 
ment In  technology  and  know-how  which 
permits  us  to  produce  more  each  year,  a  high 
rate  of  Investment,  and  a  projected  Increase 
in  oiu"  labor  force  by  a  mllUon-and-a-half 
men  and  women  each  year. 

Achievement  of  a  4.5  per  cent  long-term 
growth  rate  unquestionably  would  be  accom- 
panied by  some  price  Increase.  But  let  us  as- 
sume not  only  that  our  public  policies  are 
able  to  foster  a  high  growth  rate  but,  even 
more,  that  we  are  able  to  keep  the  rate 
of  price  increase  under  2.5  per  cent  a  year. 
Combining  the  two  would  produce  an  annual 
increase  of  7  per  cent  in  the  money  value  of 
the  GNP.  The  increment  would  be  about  $63 
billion  at  current  levels  of  the  GNP,  rising 
gradually  to  about  $75  billion  in  1973. 

Under  these  conditions,  our  GNP  would 
reach  $1,130  billion  In  1972— a  gain  of  $270 
bllUon  over  1968.  This  would  mean  adding 
the  equivalent  of  the  output  of  England  and 
Prance  together  to  our  economy!  By  1975,  If 
the  assumed  conditions  prevail,  the  GNP 
would  reach  $1,360  blUlon. 

If  there  are  no  changes  In  tax  rates  or 
provisions,  federal  revenues  tend  to  parallel 
GKP.  but  at  a  rising  proportionality.  On^the 
basis  of  projected  federal  receipts  of  approxi- 
mately $190  billion  In  calendar  1969,  we  could 
expect  federal  revenues  to  grow  by  $14  or 
$15  blUlon  m  calendar  1970,  and  by  gradually 
rising  increments  thereafter  to  $20  million 
by  1974 — raising  total  federal  receipts  to  $270 
billion. 

Naturally,  these  possibilities  conjure  up  a 
pleasing  picture  of  extensive  tax  relief  for  the 
American  public.  Unfortunately,  like  most 
hopes  for  tax  reUef,  the  picture  may  prove 
to  be  largely  illusory.  There  are  first  of  all.  In- 
built expenditure  Increases  In  the  federal 
budgetary  future  such  as  rising  work  loads, 
catch-up  pay  increases,  price  rises,  and  pre- 
ordained program  growth.  These  items,  budg- 
et experts  believe,  will  absorb  approximately 
half  of  the  revenue  growth  over  the  years 
ahead. 

On  this  rule-of-thumb  basis,  we  could  ex- 
pect a  "fiscal  dividend"  of  $24  bllUon  by 
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calendar  1972  and  about  $42  blUlon  by  1974. 
But  this  prospect  Is  by  no  means  sure.  Work- 
ing against  It  Is  the  constant  pressure  on  the 
public  purse.  Most  obvious  of  these  are  de- 
mands for  expansion  of  existing  programs. 
If  they  were  Increased  to  the  full  levels  au- 
thorized in  existing  law,  It  would  add  $6 
billion  a  year  to  the  budget. 

Defense  proposals,  as  noted  by  Murray  L. 
Weldenbaum  in  this  Issue  could  add  many 
billions  to  the  budget  and  easily  eat 
more  deeply  Into  this  surplus.  Guaran- 
teed Income  maintenance  for  all  Americans 
through  a  "negative  income  tax" — which  has 
gained  support  in  the  past  two  years — could 
cost  at  least  $12  billion  a  year.  A  realistic 
approach  to  controlling  and  reducifig  the 
effects  of  environmental  pollution  could  cost 
many  billions  more.  Most  of  our  cities  are  In 
poor  financial  condition;  the  states  and  local- 
ities, which  now  receive  about  $20  bUUon  a 
year  in  federal  grants,  need  more. 

A  more  subtle,  but  equally  serious,  prob- 
lem Involves  the  credit  sources  available  to 
municipalities  and,  to  some  extent,  states. 
Traditionally,  federal  credit  aid  has  been 
largely  limited  to  tax  exemption,  which  for 
years  has  provided  a  competitive  advantage 
that  permits  these  Jurisdictions  J^  attract 
sufficient  borrowed  capital.  But  public  facil- 
ity needs  over  the  next  decades  will  be  mas- 
sive— according  to  a  study  by  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  covering  1966  through  1975, 
$500  bllUon  merely  to  maintain  a  reasonable 
level  of  adequacy.  Of  this  amount,  it  was 
estimated,  more  than  $200  billion  would  have 
to  be  borrowed.  Under  existing  conditions, 
such  a  sum  could  be  financed  only  by  a  mas- 
sive Increase  In  the  loans  from  commercial 
banks  to  municipalities.  But  in  periods  of 
tight  money  and  high  interest  rates,  it  is 
usually  the  local  government  or  the  mort- 
gage borrower  who  is  forced  out  of  the  credit 
market.  As  a  result  of  this  unpromising  sit- 
uation, there  are  pressures  for  more  govern- 
ment aids  for  municipal  borrowing. 

Housing  offers  a  parallel  situation.  If  we 
are  to  achieve  the  goal  of  building  or  rehabil- 
itating 26  million  housing  units  over  the 
next  ten  years.  In  accordance  with  objec- 
tives of  last  year's  legislation,  there  must  be 
some  Increase  in  federal  expenditures,  either 
through  interest  subsidies  or  through  tax  in- 
centives (which  can  be  equated  with  expend- 
itures in  fiscal  effects  because  they  decrease 
revenues).  Similarly,  social  programs  now 
waiting  in  the  wings  could  add  heavily  to 
budget  outlays. 

It  appears,  then,  that  even  if  we  assume 
that  we  can  get  out  of  Vietnam  promptly, 
avoid  other  international  military  involve- 
ments, and  hold  military  expenditures  to  a 
modest  rate  of  Increase  over  the  first  half 
of  the  next  decade,  we  could  commit  every 
dollar  of  fiscal  dividends  twice  over — quite 
apart  from  considering  the  alternative  course 
of  tax  reduction,  which  would  mean  a  rela- 
tive Increase  in  the  private  sector's  role  in  the 
total  economy. 

In  the  light  of  prevailing  demands  for 
more  federal  expenditures — andthelr  magni- 
tude— the  eventual  saving  through  cessation  -< 
of  Vietnam  hostilities  appears  to  be  a  rela- 
tively small  problem  in  economic  pwUcy- 
maklng,  as  does  the  10  per  cent  surtax,  which 
we  could  choose  to  drop  or  could  replace 
with  some  permanent  tax  to  help  meet  some 
of  the  aforementioned  needs.  The  primary 
requirement  of  economic  policy  will  be  to 
avoid  a  slowdown,  by  easing  monetary  re- 
straints and  By  a  gradual  absorption  of  any 
slack  in  the  economy  through  modest  tax 
reduction  and/or  Increase  in  civilian  expend- 
iture. Similarly,  there  must  be  an  effective 
mix  of  veterans  assistance,  retraining  pro- 
grams, and  community  aids  to  ease  the 
transition  for  affected  individuals  and  com- 
munities. 

The  real  problem  of  the  Seventies  is  estab- 
lishing priorities  for  the  prof xision  of  compet- 
ing claims  for  increased  public  expenditure. 
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We  have  not  a*  yet  crested  any  mechanlrai 
for  setting  tbeee  prlorltlea  on  •  rational, 
oomprehenslye  baala.  At  the  same  time,  we 
must  b«  in  a  poeltton  to  ciirtall  old  existing 
program*  that  take  on  a  lower  priority  than 
emerging  needa. 

7%e  CongreeMonal  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee emphaalzed  thU  In  Ita  1060  report  to 
Oongreaa  when  It  said: 

"It  la  clear  that  there  U  an  Imperative 
need  for  a  systematic  review  of  expenditure 
programs  on  the  basla  of  their  relative  costs 
and  benefits  .  .  .  The  place  of  economic  de- 
velopment In  our  agenda  of  priorities  should 
Buperaed'e  less  essential  programs  contained 
In  the  defense  budget,  space  exploration,  the 
supersonic  traitsport,  and  certain  public 
works  projects." 

The  great  likelihood  that  public  expendi- 
tures will  Increase  dictates  that  we  make  our 
tax  system  more  equitable  and  more  effective. 
Federal  tax  programs  are  riddled  with  loop- 
holes and  exemptions — which  means,  of 
course,  that  some  taxpayers  have  to  bear  a 
disproportionately  large  burden.  The  result 
Is  an  outburst  of  taxpayer  resentment  un- 
paralleled In  recent  years.  More  and  more, 
people 'are  realising  that,  as  the  demands  on 
tBe  pdSDc  sector  increase,  loopholes  and 
faTored  treatment  have  become  luxuries  that 
we  can  no  longer  afford. 

Economic  policy  In  the  Seventies  will  be 
very  much  concerned  with  theee  two  major 
reforms.  We  must  Improve  oxir  tax  system; 
we  must  learn  how  to  evaliiate  public  pro- 
grams In  the  light  of  their  contribution  to 
basic  public  needs. 

Arm  Vimf  AM :  Can  Industry  MAtruracTUSK 

Social  Solutions? 

(By  James  M.  Oavln) 

Kveryone  these  days  seems  to  be  looking 
to  the  private  sector  for  solutions  to  our 
social  problems,  but  I  view  this  optimism 
with  some  apprehension.  Not  that  business- 
men are  not  willing  to  work  hard  on  sodal 
problems.  Indeed,  they  are:  but  there  Is  no 
guarantee  of  Instant  success. 

It  Is  true,  however,  that  out  of  the  free 
enterprise  system  and  Its  Intense  competi- 
tion have  emerged  management  skills  and 
techniques — and  hardware  such  as  comput- 
ers to  augment  both — that  enable  business- 
men to  analyze  and  understand  vast  com- 
plex problems.  Businessmen  have  the  ability 
to  amass  and  apply  resources  over  extensive 
areas.  So.  while  I  feel  some  concern,  I  believe 
that  the  potential  for  a  real  contribution  by 
our  business  community  Is  there,  provided 
we  a|>pralse  our  skills  and  resourcee  objec- 
tively and  apply  them  wisely. 

A  significant  number  of  business  leaders 
agree.  Indeed,  when  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers  asked  managers  of  700 
manufacturing  firms,  "Do  you  feel  your  com- 
pany should  be  Involved  in  the  solution  of 
public  problems?"  88  per  cent  answered  yes. 
When  the  same  sources  were  asked,  "Do  you 
feel  that  you  have  the  resources  In  your 
company  to  make  that  Involvement  mean- 
ingful?" nearly  one-third  replied  affirma- 
tively. More  and  more,  businessmen  realize 
that,  as  one  executive  stated.  "When  the 
community  sneezes,  the  corporation  gets 
pneumonia." 

Several  dozen  corporations  have  Initiated 
recruitment  and  training  programs  for  the 
"hard-core"  unemployed,  on  their  own  or 
through  the  JOBS  campaign  of  the  National 
Alliance  of  Businessmen.  Several  have  oper- 
ated Job  Corps  camps  under  federal  govern- 
ment contract.  Others  have  experimented 
with  "instant"  rehabilitation  of  slumb  by 
use  of  prefabricated  modules;  with  reclaim- 
ing salable  chemicals  in  the  process  of  puri- 
fying factory  smoke;  with  such  innovations 
in  rail  transpo^tlon  as  the  New  Tork- 
Phlladelphia-Washington  Metrollner  and  the 
Boston-New  York  Turbotraln.  To  date,  how- 
ever, the  sum  efftet  of  these  efforts  has  been 
modest. 
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One  reason  Is  the  complexity  and  tenacity 
of  our  deep-rooted  problems.  In  some  in- 
stances we  have  only  begun  to  comprehend 
the  magnitude  of  the  corrective  efforts  re- 
quired. Moreover,  stockholder-owned  cor- 
porations, by  their  nature  as  Institu- 
tions that  must  yield  a  profit,  cannot 
Ignore  the  negative  revenue  potential  of 
activities  that  society  as  a  whole  might  like 
them  to  undertake.  For  theee  reasons,  busi- 
ness must  look  to  outside  sources  for  the 
wherewithal  to  mount  major  efforts  outside 
its  normal  orbit.  President  Nixon,  like  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  recognlMd  this  ^hen  out- 
lining legislative  proposals  in  this  field  in 
April.  Along  with  plana  to  encourage  private 
social  service  and  to  substitute  block  grants 
(primarily  to  the  states)  for  direct  federal 
services,  he  emphasized  enlisting  the  profit 
motive  of  private  Industry  in  solutions  to 
urban  problems. 

One  potentially  powerful  device  for  at- 
tracting large-scale  private  investment  into 
areas  of  social  concern  Is  the  use  of  tax  in- 
centives. In  1967.  the  late  Robert  Kennedy 
submitted  the  most  elaborate  legislative  pro- 
posal to  date  recommending  tax  incentives  to 
encourage  private  investors  to  rehabilitate 
or  build  low-rent  housing  and  to  locate  new 
Industrial  capacity  in  the  ghetto.  Similar 
incentives  might  also  be  granted  to  busi- 
nesses that  Install  air  pollution  control 
equipment  or  hire  and  train  the  bard-core 
unemployed. 

The  Treasury  Department,  however,  has 
been  a  major  source  of  opposition  to  the 
Kennedy  plan  and  other  tax  Incentive 
schemes.  Though  tax  breaks  are  now  avail- 
able for  activities  as  diverse  as  grain  storage 
and  oil  drilling,  the  Treasury  has  opposed 
further  "erosion  of  the  tax  base."  especially 
for  what  It  considers  a  narrow  social  pur- 
pose. 

Despite  much  current  activity — pilot  proj- 
ects, demonstration  grants,  and  so  on — there 
is  a  sensation  of  treading  water  while  the 
currents  of  change  carry  us  even  farther 
from  solid  land.  We  are  aware  that  all  our 
social  programs  taken  together  alter  too 
few  lives  in  significant,  constructive  ways, 
and  that  our  environmental  programs  affect 
only  a  small  percentage  of  the  homes  and 
acreage  developed  each  year.  Notwithstand- 
ing some  gains  for  blacks.  Puerto  Ricans,  and 
other  disadvantaged  groups,  the  relative  dis- 
tance between  them  and  the  white  majority 
is  widening  in  terms  of  employment,  medi- 
an Incomes,  Infant  mortality,  and  educa- 
tion. These  gaps  can  be  closed  only  through 
even  greater  favoritism.  The  failure  of  our 
institutions  to  accept  the  necessity  of  com- 
pensatory action — and  I  mean  accept  It 
wholeheartedly — can  only  result  in  an  even 
more  divided  nation. 

Steps  now  are  being  taken  In  the  area  of 
"black  capitalism."  Some  ventures  are  de- 
signed to  raise  seed  capital  for  black  enter- 
prises that  have  In  the  post  run  up  against 
prohibitively  conservative  bank  loan  cri- 
teria. Others  provide  technical  assistance  to 
the  funded  businesses  both  in  the  planning 
and  operational  phases.  Some  organizations 
serve  as  clearinghouses  for  the  volunteer 
counseling  efforts  of  supervisory  level  em- 
ployees from  corporations.  Often  there  are 
franchise,  licensing,  subcontracting,  or 
Joint-venture  arrangements.  In  seme  cir- 
cumstances, the  sponsor  may  supply  the 
start-up  equity  under  an  agreement  that 
allows  the  local  entrepreneur  to  acquire  a 
controlling  equity  share  by  using  profits 
from  the  first  several  years  of  operation. 

In  many  communities,  relatively  new  In- 
stitutions called  Community  Development 
Corporations  (CDC)  are  being  created.  Un- 
der a  bin  being  reintroduced  In  Congress 
this  spring — the  Community  Self-Determl- 
natlon  Act — CDCs  will  become  more  widely 
established,  with  community  development 
banks  set  up  as  adjunct  organizations  to 
provide  capital  an-1  consumer  credit. 
In  some  areas,  such  as  housing,  the  prob- 
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lem  is  still  too  much  particularism  rather 
than  excessive  standardization.  The  inflated 
cost  of  new  housing  Is  an  example.  In  many 
metropolitan  areas,  new  housing  Is  com- 
monly beyond  the  reach  of  not  only  lower- 
Income  groups  but  the  middle-Income 
groups  as  well.  Here  the  need  Is  not  simply 
for  more  efficient  technology,  as  Is  so  often 
assumed  (construction  labor  represents  only 
about  16  per  cent  of  the  retail  value  of  the 
typical  new  home).  The  dlfllculty  really  is 
one  of  removing  a  series  of  Institutional 
constraints  that  impede  the  extension  of 
modem  industrial  methods  and  organization 
to  housing  production:  obsolete  building 
codes,  restrictive  lending  practices,  overselec- 
tlve  union  work  rules,  land  speculation,  and 
the  property  tax  system,  to  cite  Just  a  few 
Impediments. 

Businessmen,  too,  must  reappraise  rela- 
tionships with  those  individuals  and  groups 
that  corporate  decisions  so  vitally  affect:  the 
socially  and  economically  disadvantaged. 
Theee  people  are  demanding  Increased  par- 
ticipation in  determining  their  own  lot — 
a  demand  that  will  create  profound  prob- 
lems— but  business  should  be  aware  of  this 
and  be  prepared  to  cope  with  the  difficulties. 
Even  m  the  most  familiar  markets  a  true 
picture  of  consumer  needs  often  does  not 
emerge  from  traditional  market  research.  In 
addition,  corporate  decision-makers  often 
miut  make  Judgments  based  on  informa- 
tion filtered  many  times  over  within  their 
own  bureaucracies.  To  overcome  this  obsta- 
cle, a  few  companies  have  begun  to  develop 
panel  techniques  that  bring  together  cor- 
porate leaders  and  consumers  In  face-to-face 
discussions. 

Business  also  must  be  prepared  to  help  Its 
clients  articulate  their  needs.  In  many  in- 
stances this  will  necessitate  making  pain- 
staking explanations  of  highly  technical 
concepts  to  people  who  have  been  under- 
educated  by  the  system.  We  must  develop 
more  sensitive  detection  systems  to  deter- 
mine who  Is  truly  representative  of  each 
client  group.  Then  business  must  act  on 
what  It  has  learned  about  the  needs  of  the 
client  to  mold  Its  product  or  service  to  fit 
him. 

In  Its  growing  role  as  builder  of  subsidized 
low-rent  housing,  private  Industry  is  ex- 
ploring new  ways  of  determining  user  needs, 
future  tenants"  are  given  considerable  voice 
in  building  design  and  In  site  location  and 
arrangement.  We  can  expect  these  experi- 
ments to  have  wide  application  to  many  simi- 
lar activities. 

Business  corporations.  In  constructive  part- 
nership with  government,  can  do  much  to 
solve  social  problems.  But  we  must  be  real- 
istic in  our  expectations  while  resolving  the 
many  dilemmas  that  stand  In  the  way. 


BSHINO   THK    InRTIA 

Expectations  have  been  high  that  military- 
aerospace  suppliers  might  welcome  an  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  domestic  social  needs.  Pcrmer 
Secretary  of  Defense  Clark  Clifford,  for  ex- 
ample, has  said:  "We  now  have  a  military- 
Industrial  team  with  unique  resources  of  ex- 
perience, engineering  talent,  management, 
and  problem-solving  capacities,  a  team  that 
must  be  used  to  help  find  the  answers  to 
complex  domestic  problems  es  it  has  found 
the  answers  to  complex  weapons  systems. 
These  answers  can  be  put  to  good  use  by  our 
cities  and  our  states,  by  oxxx  schools,  by  large 
and  small  business  alike." 

Yet,  In  two  award-winning  reports  last 
December,  Washington  Post  reporter  Bernard 
D.  Nosslter  found  a  distinct  disinterest  among 
aerospace  management  In  cultivating  any 
other  major  market. 

"Basically,  we're  a  big  systems  builder  for 
military  weapons,"  Edward  J.  LePevre,  vice 
president  of  General  Dynamics,  told  Nosslter. 
"Over  90  per  cent  of  our  business  is  military. 
We're  In  that  business  to  stay." 

"Our  future  planning,"  added  James  J. 
Ung,  chairman  of  Ling-Temco-Vought,  "Is 
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based  on  visible  contracts.  One  must  believe 
In  the  long-term  threat." 

"The  disturbing  fact,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  aerospace  companies,"  said  Noaslter. 
"Is  that  the  economic  rewards  for  solving  clTll 
problems  a^jear  to  be  low.  As  a  rule  of  thumb, 
the  Industry  figures  that  If  It  earns  $20  mil- 
lion from  research  on  a  device,  It  will  pick 
up  $200  million  for  developing  and  testing  It 
and  t2  billion  In  production.  That  Is  why 
everybody  says  that  'the  money  Is  In  the  hard- 
ware'. ...  . 

"Typically,  aerospace  companlaa  do  not 
spend  their  own  money  to  build  plant*;  they 
lease  factories  constructed  by  the  Oovem- 
ment.  .  .  .  Much  ofJthe  elaborate  equipment 
In  aerospace  factories  Is  also  government- 
financed.  .  .  .  Defense  contracts  .  .  .  provide 
liberal  allowances  If  the  cost  of  a  weapons 
system  exceeds  the  estimated  price — and  It 
usually  does — by  a  substantial  margin.  .  .  . 
Finally,  the  Government  finances  the  pro- 
duction line  Itself." 

Concluded  Nosslter:  "It  appecirs.  then,  that 
the  major  producers  of  sophisticated  we^- 
onry  will  continue  to  devote  some  time  and 
money  to  tentative  forays  into  nondefense 
business.  But  their  words  and  plana  make  It 
clear  that  the  bulk  of  their  resources  will 
be  spent  on  the  development  and  production 
of  new  anns." 


THE  LAWYER  IN  CONGRESS: 
WHY? 


HON. 


WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or  lussouai 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  9.  1969 
Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Capitol  Hill  Chapter  of  the  Federal  Bar 
Association,  of  which  I  am  privileged  to 
be  a  member  of  its  executive  council,  had 
the  great  pleasure  to  welcome  last 
month,  the  newly  elected  U.S.  Senators 
and  Representatives  who  are  also  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  of  their  respective  States. 
This  Is  always  an  important  occasion, 
for  it  serves  to  emphasize  the  continuing 
relationship  and  involvement  of  the 
members  of  the  legal  profession  with  the 
process  of  lawmaking  in  this  country. 

To  mark  that  fine  occasion,  I  should 
like  to  invite  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  Congress  to  a  very  fine  essay 
that  had  been  written  on  the  topic  "The 
Lawyer  in  Congress:  Why?"  by  Harry 
M.  Shooshan  m,  a  promising  young 
man  who  is  presently  on  the  staff  of  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  paper  provides  a  penetrating 
examination  of  the  reasons  behind  the 
historical  influx  of  lawyers  to  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  and  places  the  sub- 
ject in  contemporary  focus  as  well. 

Believing  this  to  be  of  such  general 
interest.  I  present  it  to  be  reprinted  in 
the  pages  of  the  Congressional  Record. 
It  is  as  follows: 


ThX  LaWTKR  in  CONORXSS:  Wht? 

(By  Harry  M.  Shooshan  m) 
In  his  monumental  work.  Democracy  In 
America,  Alexis  de  TocquevlUe  observed  that 
"Democratic  government  favors  the  political 
power  of  lawyers.  When  the  rich,  the  noble 
and  the  prince  are  excluded  from  the  govern- 
ment, the  lawyers  then  step  Into  their  full 
rights,  for  they  are  then  the  only  men  en- 
lightened and  skUlful,  but  not  of  the  peo- 
ple, whom  the  people  can  choose."  In  De  Toc- 
quevlUe's  day  "but  not  of  the  people"  came 
cloee  to  signifying  that  a  kind  of  class  dis- 


tinction was  afforded  the  legal  profession. 
Any  modern  lawyer  would  publlcally  disdain 
the  thought  of  such  stat\u,  whUe  privately 
secure  In  the  warmth  of  his  profession  and 
Its  advantages. 

Since  De  Tocquevllle,  members  of  the  pro- 
fession have  been  known  to  extoU  Its 
vaunted  nature.  Justice  Swayne,  In  the  case 
of  Bofcer  V.  Humphrey  (101  UB.  494),  said 
"The  legal  profession  is  found  wherever 
Christian  civilization  exists.  Without  It,  so- 
ciety could  not  well  go  on."  That  puts  It 
rather  succinctly.  However,  he  admonishes 
that  "like  all  great  instrumentalities.  It  may 
be  potent  for  evil  as  well  as  good.  Hence  the 
ImporUnce  of  keeping  It  on  the  high  plane 
It  ought  to  occupy."  Justice  Story,  In  his 
Miscellaneous  Writings,  suggested  that  ".  .  . 
no  men  are  so  constantly  called  upon  In  their 
practice  to  exemplify  the  duties  of  good 
faith,  incorruptible  virtue,  and  chlvalric 
honor,  as  lawyers." 

Somehow,  therefore,  the  lawyer  has  always 
been  thrust  forward  into  the  mainstream  of 
American  life  and  has,  more  often  than  not. 
ended  up  serving  his  country  In  either  the 
state  legislatures  or  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

The  history  of  this  country  is  replete  with 
the  contributions  of  lawyers  as  leaders  in 
the  development  of  the  Constitution  and  In 
the  Implementation  of  that  document  as  the 
basis  of  our  laws.  For  example,  more  than 
half  of  the  delegates  to  the  First  Continental 
Congress  In  1774  were  lawyers.  More  than 
two-thirds  of  the  delegates  to  the  Second 
Continentel  Congress  In  1775  were  lawyers. 
Of  the  committee  of  five  who  drafted  the 
Declaration    of    Independence,    three    were 
lawyers.  Of  the  fifty-five  signers  of  that  Dec- 
laration, thirty-two  were  lawyers.  And  of  the 
fifty-five    members    of    the    Constitutional 
Convention  of  1787,  thirty-five  were  lawyers. 
This  pattern,  established  In  an  era  when 
lawyers    made    up    the    elite    class    In    this 
^country,  holds  true  today.  In  the  90th  Con- 
gress, 246  of  the  435  members  were  lawyers 
by  profession.  Of  the  forty-two  new  mem- 
bers who  were  elected  to  the  Olst  Congress, 
twenty-three    were    lawyers.    The    trend    Is 
clear,  but  the  question  arises  out  of  all  this: 
why  lawyers? 

There  are  several  factors  which  combine 
to  render  the  lawyer  unique  in  American  life 
and,  therefore,  uniquely  qualified  for  in- 
volvement in  the  political  process.  The  most 
basic  of  these  factors  Is  the  foundation  of 
American  society  on  "the  rule  of  law."  This 
gives  the  lawyer  a  decided  advantage  in  the 
game  of  social  and  poUtical  one-upmanship. 
More  Important,  however.  Is  the  fact  that 
the  legal  profession  provides  for  constant 
contact  with  countless  persons  in  every  sec- 
tor of  the  community.  The  lawyer  engaged 
in  the  private  practice  of  law  soon  finds  that 
his  occupation  compels,  rather  than  re- 
stricts, contact  with  political  leaders,  busi- 
ness and  social  leaders  as  well  as  the  public 
at  large.  The  lawyer  is  quite  often  called 
upon  to  serve  as  a  special  adviser  or  as  a 
member  of  a  special  commission,  and  he 
discovers  that,  as  a  practical  matter,  these 
situations  often  allow  his  practice  and  polit- 
ical activities  to  complement  each  other. 

The  lawyer,  then,  seems  to  be  Inexorably 
trapped  Into  at  least  some  degree  of  com- 
munity involvement.  Ideally,  he  will  pick  up 
the  cudgel  and  wilUngly  do  battle.  This  seems 
to  be  the  caso  and  more  and  more  today  In 
the  burgeoning  urban  centers  of  our  country 
where  the  lawyer  as  an  active  participant  in 
civic  affairs  is  thrown  into  contact  with  the 
pressing  problems  which  are  so  much  in  evi- 
dence. New  York  City  probably  has  more  of 
these  problems  than  any  other  American  city, 
and  It  has  tweuty-four  Congressmen  who 
must  deal  with  them.  Of  these  twenty-four, 
twenty  are  lawyers.  Their  biographies  are 
literally  sprinkled  with  "Mayor's  Task 
Forces".  "City  Advisory  Boards",  and  even 
"National  Committees".  All  this  Is  not  to  sug- 
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gest  that  the  lawyer  cannot  opt  out.  but 
rather  that  he  Is  increasingly  less  IncUned  to 
do  so.  especially  in  the  large  urban  areas. 

Thus,  if  there  Is  a  "prep  school"  for  Con- 
gressmen, it  would  have  to  be  the  legal  pro- 
fession. The  education  and  "on-the-job  Uain- 
Ing"  available  to  a  lawyer  seem  to  equip  him 
uniquely  for  many  aspecets  of  the  Job  of  a 
Congressman.  A  legal  background  is  most 
helpful  for  coping  with  any  of  the  problems 
posed  by  the  legislative  process,  from  draft- 
ing a  bill  to  handling  it  in  committee  or  on 
the  Hotise  Floor.  Committee  work,  especially, 
demands  meticulous  care  and  study  from  a 
conscientious  member.  The  Hoxise  Judiciary 
Committee,  because  of  the  nature  of  its  Jur- 
isdiction, has  an  unwritten  requirement  that 
its  members  be  lawyers  by  profession.  Nine 
of  the  twenty-one  chairmen  of  the  standing 
committees  in  the  House  are  lawyers.  In  Con- 
gress, as  In  society  In  general,  the  lawyers 
seem  to  make  their  way  to  the  top. 

An  underlying  advantage  which  may  help 
to  account  for  the  success  of  members  of  the 
legal  profession  in  politics  Is  the  extent  to 
which  a  lav?yer,  in  private  practice,  deals 
with  many  of  the  problems  with  which  he 
will  have  to  cope  as  a  Congressman,  albeit 
on  a  larger  scale.  In  a  real  sense,  the  constit- 
uent relies  on  the  Congressman  to  interpret 
for  him  the  complicated  federal  system.  It 
is  the  Congressman  who.  like  the  lawyer, 
must  humanize  the  average  person's  view  of 
government  which  amounts  to  a  vast  maze 
of  laws,  regulations,  restrictions,  and  penal- 
ties. The  Congressman  may  find  that  he  la 
being  asked  many  of  the  same  type  of  ques- 
tions he  was  asked  in  private  practice.  "What 
about  my  eligibility  under  that  new  law?" 
"How  will  my  business  dealings  be  affected 
by  this  legislation?" 

One  significant  factor  marks  the  transi- 
tion from  the  private  practice  of  law  to  the 
public  office  of  Congressman.  The  lawyer  as 
Congressman  must  be  responsive  to  all  his 
constituents  and  not  merely  to  one  par- 
ticular Interest  group.  He  must  make  an 
effort  to  see  that  the  laws  he  helps  to  create 
do  not  favor  one  Interest  over  another.  While 
his  success  in  private  practice  was  based  on 
his  ability  to  find  openings  in  the  law 
through  which  to  steer  hU  clients,  as  a 
Congressman  he  is  asked  to  tighten  such 
loopholes.  Here  again,  he  seems  uniquely 
qualified  to  do  the  Job. 

Perhaps,  lawyers  sit  in  Congress  In  such 
large  numbers  because  lawyers  and  Congress- 
men share  the  same  interests.  These  in- 
terests are  generously  defined  by  Justice 
Frankfurter,  who  vnote  ".  .  .  all  the  Interests 
of  man  that  are  comprised  under  constitu- 
tional guarantees  given  to  life,  liberty  and 
property'  are  in  the  professional  keeping  of 
lawyers"  (Scftioare  v.  Bd.  of  Bar  Examiners. 
353  US.  232,  247).  The  lawyer  pursues  the 
protection  of  these  Interests  in  some  man- 
ner 'throughout  his  professional  life,  and 
often  this  pursuit  leads  him  to  the  halU  of 
Congress.  For,  it  stands  to  reason  that  where 
laws  are  being  made,  the  legal  profession  will 
be  well  represented. 


WHAT  IS  A  CLOUD?       _ 


HON.  J.  aENN  BEALL,  JR. 

OF   ICAHTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  9,  1969 
Mr.  BEALL  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently,  a  young  lady  who  resides  in 
Frederick,  Md.,  was  honored  by  the  pub- 
lication of  one  of  her  poems  in  the  June- 
July  issue  of  Highlights  for  Children.  In 
recognition  of  this  accomplishment.  I 
would  like  to  place  in  the  Record  a  copy 
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of  the  poem  which  occasioned  this  award 
and  also  a  copy  of  the  article  from  the 
Frederick  News-Post  which  reported  it: 
^ruDEirr  Rccoonizkd  bt  Hiohuorts  vob 
Cnnjmxtf  MAOAzim 

Jeannlne  Orecn,  daugbter  of  MMter  Ser- 
geant and  Mrs.  James  Oreen,  309  Logenberry 
Court,  Frederick,  has  written  a  poem  whlcb 
appears  In  the  June-July  issue  of  Highlights 
For  Children,  a  popular  monthly  children's 
magazine  with  over  a  million  readers. 

Jean  la  a  sixth  grade  pupil  at  South  Fred- 
erick Elementary  School.  Her  poem,  "What 
Is  a  Cloud?"  was  written  when  Jean  was  a 
fifth  grade  pupil  and  now  appears  In  Hlgh- 
UghU. 

Jeannlne  started  writing  poems  a  couple 
of  years  ago.  During  the  preeent  school  year, 
she  has  participated  In  two  class  programs. 
Since  Jeannlne's  father  Is  In  the  Army,  the 
family  is  preparing  to  return  to  Alaska  for 
another  tour  of  duty. 

Highlights  for  Children,  edited  by  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Garry  Cleveland  Myers  and  Dr.  Walter 
B.  Barbe,  Is  published  In  Columbus,  Ohio. 
The  publication  stresses  development  in  read- 
ing, thinking  and  creating  and  Is  described 
by  Its  editors  as  "fun  with  a  purpose."  Dr. 
Myers, *ah  authority  on  child  development.  Is 
aTso  a  "ifTdely  read  syndicated  columnist. 

What   Is  a   Cloud? 
(By  Jeannlne  R.  Oreen) 
A  cloud  Is  a  poodle. 

Eating  out  of  your  hand. 
A  cloud  Is  a  child. 

Making  castles  In  the  sand. 

A  cloud  Is  a  hat. 

On  a  lady's  head. 
A  cloud  Is  a  blanket 

On  top  of  a  bed. 
In  other  words. 

For  a  simple  explanation. 
A  cloud  Is  a  sample  of 

Tour  Imagination. 
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wishing  the  members  of  the  66th  Divi- 
sion a  completely  successful  anniversary 
observance. 
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THE  GALLANT  66TH  INFANTRY 
DIVISION 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

or   NTW    JKUXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  9,  1969 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  upcoming 
25th  anniversary  of  the  66th  Infantry 
Division  of  World  War  n. 

This  division,  which  was  activated  at 
Camp  Blanding,  Fla..  on  April  15.  1945. 
was  notable  on  many  counts.  The  divi- 
sion freed  180,000  French  civilians  and 
liberated  858  square  miles  of  France  in 
the  Brittany  Peninsula,  as  well  as  having 
accepted  the  surrender  of  50,000  of  the 
enemy,  in  a  period  of  less  than  6  months. 
This  was  not  done  without  heavy  cost  to 
the  division,  which  suffered  2,250  cas- 
ualties. 

A  nationwide  reunion  Is  to  be  held  in 
Atlantic  City  on  June  27-29  of  this  year, 
and  it  will  bring  together  many  gallant 
veterans  of  the  66th.  New  Jersey's  Gov- 
ernor has  signed  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating Saturday.  June  28,  as  official  66th 
Infantry  Division  Day  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  giving  the  division  a  well- 
deserved  tribute. 

I  know  I  speak  for  my  colleagues  in 
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Ur.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  introduce  the  Class  Action  Jurisdiction 
Act  of  1969.  legislation  designed  to  make 
consimier  rights  more  meaningful  by  pro- 
viding a  judicial  forum  in  which  they  can 
be  effectively  protected. 

I  am  delighted  that  Congressmen  Ca- 
HiLL,  CoNTERS,  EDWARDS  of  California. 
Halpern,  Httngate,  Mikva,  ROSEN'THAL, 
Rtan,  and  Scheuer  have  joined  In  co- 
sponsoring  this  legislation. 

It  is  a  commonplace  observation  that 
effective  consumer  remedies  have  not 
kept  pace  with  the  increasing  recogni- 
tion of  consumer  rights. 

Neither  administrative  regulations  nor 
individual  private  law  suits  adequately 
protect  consumer  rights.  A  classic  ex- 
ample of  their  ineffectiveness  is  provided 
by  the  lengthy  career  of  the  Holland 
Furnace  Co.  Complaints  about  high- 
pressure  tactics  were  made  against  the 
company  as  long  ago  as  the  early  1930's.' 
In  December  1936.  the  company  agreed 
to  a  Federal  Trade  Commission  consent 
order  against  certain  misleading  adver- 
tising claims.'  Although  complaints 
against  the  company  continued — Con- 
sumer Bulletin.  April  1965.  pages  25-26 — 
a  second  proceeding  was  not  initiated  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  until 
1954.'  Four  years  later  a  cease  and  desist 
order  was  issued  prohibiting  Holland 
"from  engaging  in  a  sales  scheme 
whereby  its  salesmen  gain  access  to 
homes  by  misrepresenting  themselves  as 
official  inspectors  and  heating  engineers 
and  thereafter  dismantling  furances  on 
the  pretext  that  this  is  necessary  to  de- 
tennine  the  extent  of  necessary  repairs."  * 
Holland  Furnace  Co.  ignored  the  court 
decree  enforcing  the  cease  and  desist 
order  and  was  heavily  fined  for  contempt 
of  court  in  1965." 

The  29  years  which  it  took  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  bring  the  Holland 
Furnace  Co.  to  task  demonstrates  the 
danger  of  overdependence  on  adminis- 
trative agencies  for  consumer  protec- 
tion. Administrative  budgets  and  per- 
sonnel are  limited,  and,  in  some  cases, 
the  statutory  structure  or  powers  of  an 
agency  may  inhibit  Its  effectiveness.  It 
is  also  noteworthy  that  Holland  Furnace 
Co.  continued  its  depredations  notwith- 
standing a  number  of  instances  in 
which  it  was  successfully  sued  for  com- 
mon-law fraud  by  individual  home- 
owners, for  example,  Holland  Furnace 
Co.  V.  Robson,  157  Colo.  378,  402  P.  2d  628 
(1965) ,  and  a  number  of  other  instances 
in  which  individual  homeowners  suc- 
cessfully defended  contract  actions  by 
Holland  Furnace  Co.  on  the  ground  that 
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their  contractB  had  been  induced  by 
fraud.* 

The  Holland  Furnace  saga  illustrates 
the  effect  on  interstate  commerce  of 
widespread  consumer  frauds.  In  sustain- 
ing the  Federal  Trade  Commission's 
jurisdiction  over  Holland,  the  Seventh 
Circuit  accepted  findings  that  the  com- 
pany did  business  in  some  45  States  and 
had  over  15  million  customers.'  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  consumer  frauds  have 
been  estimated  to  involve  several  bil- 
lion dollars  worth  of  purchases  an- 
nually* it  is  hardly  surprising  that 
fraudulent  practices  materially  affect 
interstate  commerce. 

This  impact  on  commerce  makes  it 
desirable  to  have  effective  remedies  for 
widespread  consumer  abuses.  However, 
in  many  instances  the  amounts  that  in- 
dividual consumers  lose  is  small  and 
individual  litigation  is  not  practicable. 
A  New  Jersey  lawyer  has  observed: 

The  sad  thing  Is  that  those  people  that  get 
cheated  often  have  the  legal  right  to  get  a 
Judgment  against  the  company.  The  prob- 
lem Is  how  to  enforce  those  rights.  Since  In 
New  Jersey  the  paperwork  for  a  $160  claim 
Is  the  same  as  for  a  $10,000  claim,  I  just  have 
to  turn  people  down  who  have  lost  small 
amounts.* 

Although  GEO  Neighborhood  Legal 
Services  attorneys  provide  some  legal 
assistance  to  poor  consumers,  GEO  at- 
torneys are  overworked,  understaffed, 
and  confined  to  representing  persons 
below  the  poverty  line. 

A  consimier  class  action  compensates 
for  individual  consumers'  inability  to  liti- 
gate small  individual  losses  by  enabling 
one  or  more  representatives  of  a  group  of 
consumers  with  similar  injuries  to  place 
the  group  injury  In  issue.  The  aggregate 
group  claim  is  generally  large  enough  to 
make  it  possible  to  obtain  private  counsel 
on  reasonable  terms.  Forward-looking 
courts  have,  therefore,  acknowledged 
that  the  consumer  class  action  is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  a  denial  of  justice  to  con- 
sumers. In  Daar  v.  Yellow  Cab  Co..  67 
Cal.  2d  695.  433  P.  2d  732,  63  Cal. 
Rptr.  724  (1967) — en  banc — a  con- 
sumer class  action  on  behalf  of  all  the 
Los  Angeles  taxicab  users  who  had 
been  overcharged  by  the  defendant 
within  the  period  of  the  statute  of  limi- 
tations, the  California  Supreme  Court 
declared : 

(A)b8ent  a  class  suit,  recovery  by  any  of 
the  Individual  taxicab  users  Is  unlikely.  The 
complaint  alleges  that  there  Is  a  relatively 
small  loss  to  each  Individual  class  member. 
In  such  a  case  separate  actions  would  be 
economically  infeaslble.  Joinder  of  plain- 
tiffs, would  be  virtually  Impossible  In  this 
case.  It  Is  more  likely  that,  absent  a  class 
s\Ut,  defendant  wlU  retain  the  benefits  from 
Its  alleged  wrongs.  A  procedure  that  would 
permit  the  allegedly  Injured  parties  to  re- 
cover the  amount  of  their  overpayments  is 
to  be  preferred  over  the  foregoing  alterna- 
tive." 

It  has  also  been  noted  that  the  deter- 
rent or  "therapeutic  value"  of  a  class  ac-    . 
tlon'  is  far  more  important  than  the 
amount  that  the  class  action  is  likely  to 
return  to  individual  class  members." 

Consumer  class  actions  are  an  indis- 
pensable technique  for  enforcing  many 
consumer  rights.'*  However,  the  class  ac- 
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tlon  procedure  of  a  nimiber  of  States  is 
outmoded  and  archaic.  The  New  York 
cases,  for  example,  require  a  unity  of  in- 
terest among  the  members  of  a  class 
which  approximates  the  test  for  compul- 
sory joinder  of  parties."  They  also  re- 
quire that  class  members  desire  identi- 
cal remedies.'*  The  result  of  this  restric- 
tive view  is  that  consumer  class  actions 
are  summarily  dismissed  in  New  York. 
Hall  against  Cobum  Corp.  is  a  case  in 
point. 

Hall  against  Cobum  Corp.  was  a  con- 
sumer class  action  against  a  finance  com- 
pany which  had  allegedly  violated  the 
New  York  retail  installment  sales  act  by 
using  contracts  printed  m  less  than  8- 
point  type.  The  NAACP  legal  defense 
fund  sought  refund  of  the  service  charge, 
a  statutory  penalty,  on  behalf  of  all  con- 
sumers who  had  signed  small- type  con- 
tracts prepared  and  repurchased  by  Co- 
bum  Corp.  within  the  period  of  the  stat- 
ute of  limitations.  However,  the  action 
was  dismissed  on  two  grounds;  first, 
aside  from  the  request  for  identical  dam- 
ages caused  by  identical  conduct,  the 
class  was  not  united  in  interest;  and 
second,  maintenance  of  the  class  action 
would  deprive  members  of  the  class  of 
other  remedies  which  they  might  prefer 
to  pursue  against  the  defendant  or 
against  the  merchants  with  whom  they 
had  dealt." 

Neither  of  these  grounds  is  compelling. 
The  fact  that  identical  damages  are 
sought  for  identical  conduct  makes  a 
case  more  suitable  than  unsuitable  for 
class  action  treatment.  Furthermore, 
class  members'  interests  in  pursuing 
other  remedies  can  be  preserved  by  limit- 
ing the  scope  of  the  judgment  in  a  class 
action  to  the  remedies  that  are  actually 
sought.  Hall  against  Cobum  Corp.  is  bad 
class  action  law,  but,  unfortunately,  it  is 
typical  of  the  law  of  a  number  of  States. 

This  bill  draws  heavily  from  the  ex- 
tensive experience  of  PhUip  G.  Schrag, 
an  able  practicing  attorney  and  graduate 
of  the  Yale  Law  School,  and  of  Richard 
Dole,  Jr.,  associate  professor  of  law  at 
the  University  of  Iowa,  whose  drafting 
work  has  been  indispensable  to  its  prep- 
aration. Charles  L.  Black,  Jr.,  Henry  R. 
Luce,  professor  of  jurisprudence  at  Yale 
Law  School,  was  invaluable  in  discussing 
both  practical  and  constitutional  aspects 
of  the  biU. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  counterbalance 
restrictive  state  attitudes  toward  con- 
sumer class  actions  by  permitting  class 
actions  based  on  violation  of  State  con- 
simier protection  law  to  be  brought  in 
Federal  court,  regardless  of  the  amount 
in  controversy  or  the  citizenship  of  the 
parties.  Federal  court  jurisdiction  makes 
available  the  refinements  of  contem- 
porary Federal  court  practice,  including 
Federal  Rule  of  Civil  Procedure  23,  the 
most  modem  class  action  procedure  in 
the  United  States.  The  Class  Action  Ju- 
risdiction Act  of  1969  also  makes  clear 
what  was  already  implicit;  namely,  that 
class  actions  are  permissible  under  Fed- 
eral consumer  protection  laws  which 
provide  for  private  remedies,  such  as  the 
consumer  credit  protection  or  Truth-in- 
Lending  Act. 

The  Class  Action  Jurisdiction  Act  of 
1969  is  based  on  the  Federal  commerce 
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fwwer.  It  is  well  established  that,  in  the 
furtherance  of  national  policy.  Congress 
can  give  the  Federal  courts  Jurisdiction 
to  adjudicate  State  claims  which  arise 
in  areas  subject  to  Congressional  regula- 
tion." This  policy  is  reinforced  by  the 
Federal  adoption  of  State  statujtes,  a  pro- 
cedure often  done  and  approved  on 
many  occasions  by  the  courts."  It  is  also 
well  established  that  there  is  a  Federal 
policy  in  favor  of  consumer  protection. 
The  Class  Action  Jurisdiction  Act  of 
1969  furthers  this  Federal  policy  by  in- 
suring that  consumer  class  actions  can 
be  maintained  for  violations-  pf  Federal 
and  State  law  that  is  intended  for  the 
protection  of  consumers. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows : 
A  bill  to  Improve  judicial  machinery  by  pro- 
viding   Federal    Jurisdiction    for    certain 
types  of  class  actions  and  for  other  purpHSses 
Be  it  enacted   by   the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America   in   Congress  assembled.   That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Class  Action  Juris- 
diction Act." 

Section  2,  Title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  Is  hereby  amended  by  adding  thereto  a 
new  section  as  follows: 
"Section  1363.  Consumers'  Class  Actions: 
"(a)  Findings  and  Declarations  of  Policy: 
"The  recent  increase  In  the  protection  of 
consumers  under  Federal-State  statutes  and 
under  the  decisions  of  the  courts  makes  it 
desirable  to  establish  federal  policy  and 
process  to  keep  pace  with  the  consumer 
rights  that  are  In  theory  theirs.  State  class 
actions  are  In  many  Instances  inadequate  to 
provide  redress  to  consimiers.  Therefore,  Con- 
gress declares  that  it  Is  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  grant  protection  by  ade- 
quate process  to  consumers  in  order  to  expe- 
dite the  free  flow  of  consumer  goods  In,  and 
affecting,  commerce.  In  this  respect.  Con- 
gress finds  that  an  adequate  process  for  class 
actions  Is  essential  to  effective  consumer 
protection,  because  class  actions  usually  In- 
volve sums  too  small  to  Justify  individual 
litigation.  By  consolidating  numerous  claims 
of  consumers  Injured  In  substantially  the 
same  manner,  actions  may  be  economically 
brought  and  sound  judicial  administration 
Is  promoted. 

"(b)  Jurisdiction  of  District  Courts  of 
Class  Actions: 

"(1)  The  district  courts  shall  have  original 
Jurisdiction,  regardless  of  the  amount  in 
controversy  or  the  citizenship  of  the  parties, 
of  civil  class  actions  brought  by  one  or  more 
consumers  or  potential  consumers  of  goods, 
services,  realty,  or  intangibles  on  behalf  of 
themselves  and  all  other  consumers  similarly 
situated,  where — 

"(A)  »he  action  Involves  the  vlolaton  of 
consumers'  rights  under  state  or  federal 
statutory  or  decisional  law  Ma  the  benefit  of 
consumers. 

"(B)  the  action  Is  brought  on  behalf  of 
numerous  consumers  or  potential  consumers 
of  goods,  services,  realty,  or  Intangibles  who 
were  or  will  be  Injured  by  the  defendant(s) 
m  substantially  the  same  manner;  and 

"(C)  the  alleged  violation  affects  Inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  or  occurred  with 
respect  to  goods,  services,  realty,  or  Intan- 
gibles moving  In  or  affecting  Interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce. 

"(2)  The  Federal  Rules  of  ClvU  Procedure 
govern  the  conduct  of  these  actions. 

"(3)  The  district  courts  may  award  con- 
sumers the  relief  to  which  they  are  entitled 
under  federal  law  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(c)    of  this  Section. 

"  (4)  If  the  court  determines  that  an  action 
brought  pursuant  to  this  section  may  not 
properly  be  maintained  as  a  class  action  un- 
der the  Federal  Rules  of  ClvU  Procedure,  it 
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shall  dismiss  the  action  wlthoyt  prejudice 
to  relnstltutlon  as  an  Individual  action  In 
the  district  courts  under  other  provisions 
of  law  oiya  an  Individual  or  a  class  action 
in  a  state  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction. 

"(6)  If  a  class  of  consumers  prevails  In  a 
a  class -action,  the  court  shall  award  to  the 
attorneys  representing  the  class  a  reasonable 
fee  based  on  the  value  of  their  services  to  the 
class.  If  the  action  has  resulted  In  an  award 
of  damages  or  financial  penalties  to  mem- 
bers of  the  class,  the  attorney's  fee  shall 
equal  ten  percent  of  the  total  Judgment, 
unless  the  court  determines  that  Justice  dic- 
tates the  award  of  a  greater  or  a  lesser  a- 
mount.  Attorney's  fees  may  be  awarded  from 
damages  or  penalties  which  the  defendant 
owes  to  members  of  the  class  who  cannot 
be  located  with  due  diligence. 

"(c)  Scope  of  Federal  Law.  State  law  appli- 
cable to  the  facts  of  cases  brought  under 
paragraph  (b)  above  Is  adopted  and  incorpo- 
rated into  federal  law  and  shall  be  applied  as 
federal  law  in  actions  brought  in  the  district 
courts  under  this  Section;   provided. 

"  ( 1 )  That  the  same  Is  not  Inconsistent  with 
existing  federal  law,  and 

"(2)  That  the  policy  of  this  Section,  giv- 
ing consumers  the  right  to  sue  In  class  actions 
as  provided  In  paragraph  (b)  above,  shall  be 
engrained  upon  such  state  law  so  that  the 
result  shall  constitute  the  substantive  law 
enforced  In  federal  courts  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Section. 

"(d)  This  Section  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
prohibit  a  litigant  from  choosing  a  state 
forum  and  from  trying  a  case  solely  under 
state  law  without  the  case  being  subject 
to  removal  on  grounds  of  federal  question 
jurisdiction  under  Title  28,  Section  1441, 
United  States  Code. 

"Sec.  3.  The  analysis  of  Chapter  85  of  Title 
28,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  item  as  follows: 

"11363.  Consumers' class  actions." 
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HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATTVES 
Monday.  June  9.  1969 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers  has  named  Mr.  Wal- 
ter Priedenberg  the  new  editor  of  the 
Cincinnati  Post  and  Times-Star.  He  re- 
places Dick  Thomburg,  who  has  retired 
after  16  years  of  outstanding  service  and 
leadership  as  editor  of  the  Post. 

Mr.  Priedenberg  has  served  with  dis- 
tinction as  a  foreign  correspondent  and 
as  an  editorial  writer  here  in  Washington 
for  Scrlpps-Howard.  We  wish  him  well  In 
his  new  position. 

The  following  column  appeared  in  the 
Saturday,  June  7,  Post,  and  gives  some 
Insight  into  Mr.  Prledenbergs  philos- 
ophy. 1  telleve  the  Post  has  an  exciting 
foture  vnder  his  leadership: 

(From  the  Cincinnati  Poet  and  Times-Star. 
June  7.  10fl0] 

RxLAz.  It's  Mt  PnsT  Onc,  Too 

(By  Walter  Priedenberg) 

There  Is  tlie  story  of  tbe  nervous  young 
doctor  who  was  atx>ut  to  perform  his  first 
appendectomy. 

With  fidgety  hands  and  an  edgy  voice  he 
approached  the  elderly  gentleman  on  the  op- 
erating table  and  confessed,  "Sir,  this  Is  my 
first  appendectomy." 

The  old  man  hesitated,  then  realised  his 
best  move  would  be  to  put  the  young  surgeon 
at  ease.  "Relax,  son,"  he  said,  "It's  my  first 
one  too." 

What  I  mean  to  say  Is  that  If  some  sub- 
scribers and  readers  of  The  Post  and  Times- 
Star  are  apprehensive  about  the  new  editor 
and  how  he  wUl  operate — well.  It's  mutual. 
But  I'd  say,  "Relax.  It's  my  first  time  as  an 
editor,  too.  I'm  ciulous  as  you  are." 

And  I  come  to  you  not  only  on  the  young- 
ish side  (40)  for  the  editor  of  a  respected 
paper  In  an  Important  city,  but  by  an  un- 
unusual  route,  namely,  through  being  a  for- 
eign correspondent  and  editorial  writer. 

Of  tbe  past  16  years  I  have  spent  nine  over- 
seas, and  I  have  lived  In  New  Delhi  and 
Saigon  nearly  as  long  as  in  Washington. 

Wherever  a  newspaperman  goes,  however, 
his  work  Is  to  report  on  bis  fellow-human 
beings.  What  they  do,  what  they  feel,  what 
they  think. 

And  that,  simply — and  compUcatedly — U 
what  I  Intend  to  do.  through  tbe  staff  and 
employes  of  The  Post  and  Times-Star,  here 
in  Cincinnati. 

We  want  to  Inform  you  not  only  what  has 
happened.  In  the  sense  of  who  was  elected, 
married  or  knocked  off  the  pitcher's  mound 
In  the  eighth  Inning,  but  also  what  Is  hap- 
pening, meaning  the  hard-to-photograph, 
hard-to-get  trends,  attitudes  and  problems 
that  are  Important  and  Interesting  too. 

In  all  that  we  do — In  our  reporting  and 
our  editorials — we  want  above  all  to  serve  tbe 
community. 

That  goea  for  today,  and  for  that  fast- 
approaching  future  when  there  will  be  more 
and  more  of  us  living  In  a  changing  city  of 
expanding  knowledge,  advancing  techniques, 
greater  pleasures  and.  If  history  is  any  guide, 
more  compUcated  problems. 

But  lest  we  be  suspected  of  being  too  ideal- 
istic, let  me  say  we  also  want  to  sell  news- 
papers. 

To  make  good  on  this  objective,  I  know 
what  we  must  do.  Be  truthful,  responsible, 
enterprising,  impartial  and  fair. 

In  this  regard  I  am  grateful  to  be  the  bene- 
ficiary of  reUring  editor  Dick  Tbomburg's 
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16  years  of  service  and  leadership,  and  heir  to 
at  least  a  portion  of  the  vast  respect  and  af- 
fection, as  I  have  seen  In  Just  my  first  week, 
that  be  has  won  from  the  people  who  work 
at  this  paper  and  people  in  the  town. 

To  sum  up:  Relax.  Let's  see  what  happens. 
I  aasxire  you  all  that  I  will  try  my  best.  And 
I  am  looking  forward  to  my  aasignment  with 
pleasure. 
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HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 

Oy    RHODS    ISLAKD 

DI  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  9.  1969 

Mr.  "nERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  perceptive  pieces  on  the  atti- 
tudes and  actions  of  today's  college  age 
youth  recently  appeared  In  a  four-part 
series  in  the  Boston  Globe. 

The  series,  written  by  the  Globe's  eru- 
dite national  correspondent,  Martin  P. 
Nolan,  investigates  and  analyzes  the 
depth  and  feeling  of  today's  student  ac- 
tivists. It  provides  an  excellent  back- 
ground, In  high  literary  style,  to  a  prob- 
lem that  many  of  us  do  not  know  enough 
about. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  review  this 
excellent  series: 

Youth  and  Hops:  What  Is  trx  Acs  or 
MATuarrT — 18  o«  21? 
(By  MarUn  P   Nolan) 

(NoTX. — Is  there  any  hope  for  today's  col- 
lege generation?  WUI  all  the  old  values  of 
civility  be  loat  in  the  depths  of  a  generation 
gap?  To  find  out,  Qiobe  reporter  Martin  P. 
Nolan  talked  to  students  and  their  elders 
nationwide  on  tbe  experience  of  growing  up 
in  America.  This  U  tbe  first  of  a  four-part 
series.) 

Washington  — "The  age  of  18,  far  more 
than  the  age  of  21,  has  been  and  Is  tbe  age 
of  maturity  In  America — and  never  more 
than  now." 

That  was  what  Prealdent  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son said  on  June  37,  1068,  almost  three 
months  after  he  discovered  the  truth  about 
youth. 

"Reason  does  not  permit  us,"  he  said,  "to 
Ignore  any  longer  tbe  reaUty  that  Ig-yeax-old 
young  Americans  are  prepared — by  educa- 
tion, by  experience,  by  exposiire  to  public 
affairs  of  their  own  land  and  of  all  tbe 
world — to  assume  and  exercise  tbe  pdvUege 
of  voting." 

Mr.  Johnson  spoke  on  bebalf  at  a  con«u- 
tutlonal  amendment  far  tbe  18-year-old  vote 
similar  to  that  filed  earlier  by  Sens.  Mike 
Mansfield  and  Everett  Dirksen. 

Neither  amendiment  got  out  of  committee. 
There  is  no  lobby  for  IS-year-olds. 

In  a  speech  called  "Today's  Toutb:  The 
Oreat  Oeneratloc."  Richard  M.  Nixon  sup- 
ported Oie  18-year-old  vote  because  "they  are 
smart  enough  to  vote.  They  are  more  socially 
oonaclous,  more  politically  aware,  and  much 
better  educated  than  their  parents  were  at 
age  18.  Youth  today  is  Just  not  as  young  as 
it  used  to  be." 

Tbe  speech,  on  Oct.  16  last  year,  professed 
sympathy  and  understanding  for  the  plight 
of  the  youth:  "They  feel  little  or  no  partlcl- 
paUon  in  the  decisloiu  that  affect  their  lives 
Too  often,  they  feel,  government  tells  them 
what  to  do,  tbe  sobool  tells  them  how  to  do 
it.  and  their  piu'ents  tell  them  what  not  to  do. 
No  wonder  so  many  feel  powerless  and 
frustrated." 

s-ruusMTa  akb  obowimo  xtp  ot  a  wobu> 

OP  TuaMon. 
Mr.  Nixon's  more  recent  comments  on  "tbe 
Oreat  Generation "  have  excluded  a  call  for 
their  poUtlcal  enfranchisement.  Of  tbe  legis- 


lative recommendations  trickling  forth  from 
tbe  White  Hoiue,  a  call  for  tbe  18-year-old 
vote  is  nowhere  in  sight. 

Such  a  meesage  hardly  requires  compli- 
cated legal  work — not  so  much  as,  say,  tbe 
President's  proposed  overhaul  of  tbe  Post 
Office.  What  seems  to  be  missing  Is  what  Mr. 
Nixon  so  earnestly  recommended  for  college 
officials  and  faculty:   A  little  "backbone." 

More  than  three  million  Americans  reach 
18  each  year.  The  men  among  them  are  al- 
lowed to  participate  actively  in  government, 
through  that  agency  closeet  to  the  people, 
tbe  selective  service  system.  Ten  days  after 
bis  18th  birthday,  each  young  man  must 
register  for  the  draft  and  decide  whether  he 
Is  willing  to  fight  and  die  in  a  war  of  dubious 
legality  and  more  dubious  morality. 

Or  be  must  decide  whether  he  has  con- 
scientious objection  to  such  service  and  thus 
face  a  cross-examination  severe  enough  to 
test  a  Philadelphia  lawyer  and  a  doctor  of 
divinity. 

Unlike  their  fathers  and  grandfathers,  who 
believed  they  were  saving  civilization  today's 
young  men  march  to  an  uncertain  tnunpet, 
whose  cacophonous  melody  bad  been  echo- 
ing for  moet  of  their  lives. 

A  glance  at  the  tilstory  of  the  past  decade 
suggests  that  growing  up  for  the  current  col- 
lege-age generation  has  been  an  arduous  ex- 
perience, psychologically  and  spiritually. 

In  America,  assassination  has  become  a 
relatively  common  method  of  political  dis- 
course. The  victims,  from  Malcora  X  to  John 
P.  Kennedy  to  Blartin  Luther  King,  differed 
politically  but  their  deaths  did  violence  to 
traditional  notions  of  authority  and  rea- 
son. 

In  Eiirope,  the  two  most  striking  cultural 
phenomena  have  also  had  their  effects  In 
America:  the  thaw  in  the  cold  war,  accom- 
panied by  economic  prosperity  and  the  fer- 
ment in  the  Roman  Catholic  church  begun 
by  Pope  John  XXin. 

Moet  youngsters  reach  poUUcal  awareness 
around  age  12.  Today's  college  freshmen 
therefore  have  witnessed  the  following  events 
In  their  adolescence:  tbe  death  of  John  F. 
Kennedy;  the  nomination  and  campaign  of 
Barry  Ooldwater,  which  so  divided  the  coun- 
try; tbe  gradual  escalation  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam and  the  bitter  and  emotional  debate 
which  ensued:  the  black  rebellion  on  Ameri- 
can ciUes,  beginning  In  Watts  in  1966  and 
continuing  convulsively;  two  more  assassina- 
tions and  a  mockery  of  democratic  procedure 
at  Chicago  in  1968. 

"The  Sino-Soviet  bloc"  and  "The  great  de- 
pression" are  distant  historical  artifacts. 
Religion,  for  so  long  a  symbol  of  authority 
and  immutability,  baa  been  in  more  pro- 
found turmoil  than  any  other  institution. 

The  only  insUtutlon  stlU  barnacled  in  tra- 
dition has  been,  in  fact,  tbe  university. 
Solemn  convocations  with  men  in  funny  hats 
and  coetiunes  are  signs  of  immutability.  Just 
as  are  promotion  procedures  for  professors, 
labyrinthine  rites  that  make  I3.M.  and  Gen- 
eral Motors  look  like  hippie  communes. 

Today's  generation,  too,  has  been  a  guinea 
pig  for  educational  and  psychological  theo- 
ries, from  John  Dewey  and  Montessori  to 
Freud,  Jung,  and  even  Keynes  and  the  "new 
economics." 

During  the  19508,  college  youth  reacted  by 
retreat  into  existentialism  and  nihilism.  To- 
day's undergraduates,  at  least.  Ulk  very  little 
about  a  "quest  for  identity"  or  "meaningful 
communication"  and  all  the  meaningless 
metaphors  so  popular  a  decade  ago. 

Adults  ask  in  honest  indignation:  What 
do  these  kids  want?  Tbe  kids  may  reply: 
What  do  the  adults  want?  In  the  culture  of 
public  worry,  the  maln'concern  15  years  ago 
was  "the  silent  generation."  Five  years  ago. 
Dr.  Timothy  Leary  was  a  pied  piper  leading 
glassy-eyed  dropouts  to  psychedelia. 

And  now,  the  young  are  serious,  and  seri- 
ously involved  In  sacrilege  against  the  Amer- 
ican sUte  religion,  education.  Their  alleged 
profanity  has  coincided  with  tbe  rebellion  of 
tbe  blacks,  for  whom  education  has  been  a 
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montage  of  ancient  brick  buildings,  indiffer- 
ent teachers,  a  dead-end  curriculum  and  a 
alum  with  desks — to  wit.  a  false  god. 

Like  the  blacks  and  the  poor,  the  young 
have  always  been  with  us,  and  always  Ig- 
nored. Uke  tbe  blacks,  they  found  meekness 
and  prayerful  petition  fruitless.  As  Rlcbanl 
M.  Nixon  put  It  In  "The  Great  Generation:" 
"far  too  few  of  us  really  lUten  to  what  yoimg 
people  are  saying.  We  defend  their  right  to 
speak  up  and  to  dissent,  we  smile  self- 
rlghteously  at  our  own  tolerance,  and  then 
we  pay  no  attention  to  their  meesage." 

Tbe  black  revolt  and  the  youth  uprising 
also  share  an  ability  to  bewilder  white  adults. 
How  can  they  claim  that  their  violence  Is 
Justified?  This  question  was  asked  about 
blacks  and  is  being  asked  alx>ut  tbe  students. 
The  answer  Is  that  tbe  violence  is  not 
Justified,  because  the  roots  of  reason  have 
withered  In  tbe  traditional  climate  of  "J\is- 
tlce,"  a  Justice  that  has  allowed  violence 
to  fiower,  either  In  the  burning  of  a  Vlet- 
nameae  vlUage  with  a  American  cigarette 
lighter  or  the  bombing  of  black  churches  in 
Birmingham. 

The  reaction  to  the  student  revolt  has  been 
paralyzed  by  fear  and  guilt.  Many  coUega 
adnUnlstrators  called  the  cops  suddenly  and 
with  no  forethought,  out  of  fear.  Faculty 
members,  on  the  other  band,  have  been 
frozen  In  guilt. 

Tbe  guUty  feelings  of  the  faculty  may  be 
the  central  point  at  Issue  in  American  tinl- 
verslties  today.  The  expiation  of  that  guilt, 
the  faculty's  new  contribution  to  tbe  uni- 
versity in  the  post-riot  era,  w\Xl  decide  the 
future. 

The  faculty,  so  long  out  of  power,  has 
misused  it  lately.  In  nearly  every  major  uni- 
versity explosion,  tbe  first  demand  from  stu- 
dents has  been  amnesty  from  civil  or  col- 
legiate prosecution. 

This  demand  has  usually  been  the  first  one 
granted  by  a  distracted,  gullt-rldden  fac- 
ulty. Tbe  action  is  cheap,  easy,  refreshing 
and  referred  to  as  "wiping  the  slate  clean." 
Tbe  grant  of  amnesty  is  also  the  moet 
cruel,  degrading  punishment  tbe  faculty  can 
InfUct,  because  it  patronizes  tbe  students, 
babies  them  and  robs  them  of  responsibility, 
a  vital  property  of  adulthood. 

Yooth  anb  Hopx — II:  Wrzre  thz 
UNTvrasmxs  Fail 

(Note. — Is  there  any  hope  for  today's  col- 
lege generations?  Will  all  the  old  values  of 
civility  be  lost  in  the  depths  of  a  generation 
gap?  To  find  out,  Globe  reporter  Martin  F. 
Kolan  talked  to  students  and  their  elders 
nationwide  on  the  experience  of  growing  up 
in  America.  This  Is  the  second  of  a  four-part 
series.) 

(By  Martin  F.  Nolan) 

Santa  Barbaxa,  Calif. — ^Every  movement 
mvist  have  its  prophet,  every  revolution  Its 
voice  crying  in  tbe  wUdenuH. 

For  the  collegiate  uprising,  it  is  Robert 
Maynard  Hutchins.  Before  bis  30th  birthday 
he  had  disrupted  the  educational  thinking 
of  a  generation,  preaching  against  the  "ir- 
relevance" of  moet  university  curricula. 

Dean  of  Tale  Law  School  at  29,  president 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  at  80,  Hutcblna 
Is  now  70  and  president  of  the  Center  for 
the  study  of  Democratic  Institutions,  a 
"think  tank"  for  tbe  bumanitiea. 

He  is  still  unmellowed  and  unoompro- 
mislng,  as  he  indicated  in  an  interview  In 
his  Bill  top  study  here : 

"I'm  not  surprised  that  college  presidents 
aren't  respected  these  days.  So  many  of 
them  are  Just  public  relations  men  or 
bureaucratic  admlnlstratois.  Tbe  scientific- 
technological  revolution  has  placed  a  pre- 
mliun  on  expcrtneas  and  knowledge  and 
what  do  tbey  know? 

'"nils  highly  opulent,  mobile  aodaty  may 
be  witnealng  the  end  of  'suocmb'  and  all  the 
Horatio  Alger  notions  of  suocmb.  If  so,  the 
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university  may  restore  Itself  as  a  center  of 
Independent  thought." 

Hutchins'  definition  of  the  university  as 
a  center  of  independent  thought  Is  markedly 
similar  to  the  call  for  lndei>endence  from 
government  and  buslnees  preached  by  stu- 
dent dUddents. 

'"The  most  striking  fact  about  tbe  higher 
learning  in  America  Is  the  confusion  that 
besets  it,"  Hutchins  wrote  In  1936,  the  year 
he  was  awarded  an  honorary  degree  at  Har- 
vard's tercentenary. 

The  book,  "The  Higher  Learning  in  Ameri- 
ca" warned  against  entangling  universities 
In  the  alms  of  government  and  business. 

"It  Is  sad  but  true,"  be  wrote,  "that  when 
an  institution  determines  to  do  something 
in  order  to  get  money  it  miut  lose  its  soul 
and  frequently  does  not  get  tbe  money." 

With  that  in  mind,  Hutchins  dropped  big- 
time  football  in  1939  at  Chicago,  a  step  fol- 
lowed by  many  universities  since  that  time. 
He  also  raled  against  "the  service-station 
concept"  of  a  university,  which  would  lead 
to  a  "knowledge  industry  .  .  .  tvunlng  out 
those  who  could  help  in  the  formation  of 
'knowledge  workers'  In  research  and  develop- 
ment." 

Fulfilling  Hutchins'  warning.  Harvard 
Dean  Franklin  L.  Ford  forecast  such  a  de- 
velopment on  his  first  day  in  office,  Jiine  15, 
1962.  "Changes  from  the  outside  will  dictate 
changes  in  the  college,"  he  said.  "Business 
and  government  are  asking  questions  today 
that  academicians  never  thought  of  asking." 
After  tbe  recent  student  strike  at  Harvard, 
a  strike-supporting  publication  "How  Har- 
vard Rules,"  lashed  out  at  the  Harvard  ctir- 
rlculum  (far  less  Job-oriented  than  at  other 
universities) : 

"Courses  are  not  Intended  to  further  self- 
development,  to  connect  with  meaningful 
activity  in  tbe  world;  tbey  become  Instead 
part  of  the  students'  property,  their  'human 
resources'.  Far  from  setting  men  free,  this 
type  of  knowledge — technical  or  biunanls- 
tlc — makes  students  Into  products.  Their 
education,  their  'Harvard  degree,'  trans- 
forms them  Into  a  commodity." 

In  similar  terms.  Hutchins  has  accused 
university  administrators  of  trying  to  emu- 
late Henry  Ford.  "Is  the  tmlverslty  to  be  a 
servant  or  critic  of  society,"  he  asks,  "a  mir- 
ror or  a  beacon?" 

That  university  life  now  mirrors  tbe 
agonies  of  the  outside  world  has  been  evi- 
dent since  the  turmoil  at  Berkeley  five  years 
ago.  The  student  rebels  then  put  much  em- 
phasis on  the  word  "multiversity,"  popular- 
ized by  University  of  California  Pres.  Clark 
Kerr,  deposed  by  tbe  riots. 

In  coining  "multiversity"  at  Harvard's 
Oodkln  lectures  In  1963,  Kerr  warned  his 
audience  that  "analysis  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  approval  or  description  with  de- 
fense." Few  listened. 

Hutchins  today  charts  tbe  making  of  the 
mvUtlversity: 

"When  we  went  to  Yale  (In  tbe  20s),  we 
didn't  go  to  be  educated.  We  went  to  be- 
come Yale  men.  College  then  was  a  means 
of  taking  the  sons  of  the  rich  and  rendering 
them  harmless  to  society  for  a  few  years. 

"At  the  end  of  World  War  n,  scientists 
showed  that  they  could  blow  us  all  up.  (The 
first  controlled  chain  reaction  was  con- 
ducted at  Chicago's  Stagg  Field  in  1942, 
three  years  after  Hutchins  bad  converted 
the  stadium  into  a  raseturcb  area.) 

"Then  Elsenbowv.  Blennedy  and  Jcdm- 
son  all  told  us  that  tbe  university  was  tbe 
center  Institution  of  our  age.  More  and  more 
people  could  afford  to  go  to  college  and  the 
places  grew,  wltb  great  burden  on  this  ar- 
chaic, mlsmanaced  piuixMeless  Institution, 
tbe  university. 

"So  now  there's  chaoa.  Our  universities 
are  In  desperate  conditlan.  even  in  tbe 
American  notion  of  wbat  a  university 
should  be,  a  cantsr  for  taebnlral  and  voca- 
tlonal  certlflcatkm. 
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"0\ir  only  hope  Is  In  new  Institutions. 
Maybe  there's  a  chance.  There's  plenty  of 
money  around." 

Hutchins'  new  institution  Is  something 
called  the  Uberal  arts  college,  that  is,  largely 
non-elective  curriculum  of  fotir  years  study- 
ing science,  literature  and  history  "with  vnHry 
student  studying  each  subject  as  though  be 
were  to  take  a  PhD.  In  it." 

The  major  difference  In  Hutchins'  Idea  Is 
that  college  should  begin  after  the  sophomore 
year  of  high  school  "because  tbe  first  two 
years  of  college  duplicate  the  last  two  of 
high  school."  Then,  after  four  years  of  col- 
lege, students  who  would  normally  be  college 
Juniors  would  be  ready  for  post-graduate 
work.  He  even  suggested  later  a  6-3-3  scbool 
career,  with  an  A3,  degree  at  age  18. 

Over  tbe  protests  of  high  scbool  principals 
who  claimed  their  students  were  too  young, 
Hutchins  experimented  at  Chicago  for  two 
decades  constantly  Juggling  traditional  no- 
tions of  class  by  allowing  sophomores  to  take 
senior  courses  and  Juniors  to  take  graduate 
courses,  innovations  that  other  colleges  and 
universities  adopted. 

"Many  of  those  who  participated  In  or  ex- 
amined the  Chicago  experiment  regarded  It  as 
highly  successful,"  according  to  Harvard^ 
Christopher  Jencks  and  David  Rlesnaan  In 
"The  Academic  Revolution." 

"Whether  one  looked  at  the  Intense  student 
culture  or  the  record  of  alumlnl  In  graduate 
and  professional  schools  (where  most  went), 
the  college  made  a  more  impressive  showing 
than  almoet  any  other  undergraduate  in- 
stitution with  similar  students. 

"Tbe  achievements  of  the  college's  alumni 
were  not,  however,  usually  the  sort  a  de- 
velopment office  welcomes.  Their  verbal 
sharpness,  not  vmcommon  Bohemianism,  and 
frequent  pedogagic  and  political  radicalism 
all  alienated  parents,  the  Chicago  business 
community,  Chicago  alumni  of  a  more  staid 
era,  and  many  graduate  scbool  professors." 
This  achievement  of  a  rigid,  classical,  "old- 
fashioned"  curriculum  would  intoxicate  to- 
day's campus  militants  and  It  may  be  what 
thery're  looking  for. 

When  Hutchins  left  Chicago  In  1951  for 
the  Ford  Foundation,  he  quoted  Woodrow 
Wilson  In  bis  farewell  address  to  tbe  students. 
"Tbe  object  of  a  university,"  Wilson  said  "Is 
to  make  young  gentlemen  as  unlike  their 
fathers  as  possible." 

Then  Hutchins  left  the  students  with  his 
last  heresy  and  testament  for  change: 

"The  whole  doctrine  that  we  must  adjust 
ourselves  to  our  environment,  which  I  take  to 
be  the  prevailing  doctrine  of  American  educa- 
tion, seems  to  me  radically  erroneous.  Our 
mission  here  on  earth  is  to  change  our  en- 
vlromnent,  not  adjust  ourselves  to  it.  If  we 
become  maladjusted  in  the  process,  so  much 
the  worse  for  the  environment.  If  we  have  to 
choose  between  Sancho  Panza  and  Don  QuXx- 
ote,  let  us  by  all  means  choose  Don  Quixote." 

YoxTTH  AND  Hope — HI:  Pop  Ctji-tube:  It 

Binds  the  New  Movkmznt 

(By  Martin  F.  Nolan) 

Berkeley,  Calif. — ^Adult  authorities  keep 
trying  to  divide  youth,  which  is  only  fair. 
They  keep  falling,  which  is  fair,  too. 

Every  college  president  seeks  to  Isolate 
the  "moderates"  from  tbe  "militants."  At 
San  Francisco  State,  acting  Free.  S.  I.  Haya- 
kawa  acknowledges  that  black  student  de- 
mands have  merit,  calling  white  radicals 
posturing  troublemakers. 

On  CBS,  Eric  Sevareid  closed  an  hour  of 
worrying  with  a  sad  vision: 

"A  very  great  professor,  Alfred  North 
Whitehead,  once  made  a  chilling  remark. 
'Walt  for  those  in  the  back  street,'  he  said. 
•Whan  they  move,  the  intellectuals  will  be 
pushed  aside.'  That  would  be  a  pity." 

Since  the  Attorney  General  of  the  Ulilted 
States  and  the  outraged  ranks  of  Cdonel 
Blimp  alunml  do  not  reside  on  the  back 
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ttTMf .  the  cunptu  may  be  avattlBf  an  ••- 
wult  from  iB-yMtf-old  mMhlnlstt.  vrvnebM 
In  hMod  and  lad,  no  doubt,  bj  BOTO  diop- 
outa. 

Tbla  pro«p«ct  U  unllkaly  baoauaa  of  tba 
glu«  that  blnda  tba  youth  movamant,  pop 
culture. 

In  mualc,  morlaa  and  atylaa  of  dreaa,  tba 
klda  daily  oalabrate  tbalr  vletorlea.  A  walk 
down  Telegrapb  ar.  bare  preaenta  a  lartarua 
aoene  soon  to  b«  duplicated  In  tbe  moat 
Bwank  boutlquaa  in  Bfanbattan  wbere  mem- 
ber* of  tbe  Kitabllabment  purcbaaa  tbalr 
clotbea. 

Bren  If  youtb  doea  not  believe  tbat  Imi- 
tation la  tbe  slnoareat  form  of  flattery,  tbere 
should  be  some  comfort  In  being  upbraided 
by  congreaamen  wltb  sideburns  boverlnc 
rlgbteoualy  near  tbe  earlobe  or  in  being 
cliicked  over  by  grandmaa  wttb  bemllnea 
demurely  above  tbe  knee. 

The  cult\u»l  rerolutlon  may  be  tbe  only 
enduring  monument  of  Amnlca's  current 
generational  anguish.  Who  can  deny,  after 
all,  tbat  today's  popular  eong*  are  more  in- 
ventive and  UveUer  than  tboaa  of  30  year* 

•r>? 

Money  fuels  tbla  culture.  Each  year,  young 
American^  spend  more  than  tl.3  billion  on 
recdFda.  Iffdbtly  oua  of  daddy's  allowance. 
Then  dad  tries  to  undantand  bla  children 
by  seelnc  "Hair"  for  913  an  orobeatra  seat  In 
New  York  (or  $8.50  In  Loa  Angalea). 

Tbe  two  moat  enduring  Influencea  on  tbe 
Uvea  of  today's  atudent  generation  are  the 
newest  forma  of  civilization:  televlalon  and 
suburbia.  Both  reached  a  peak  In  Influence 
a  decade  ago  when  today's  sopbom<»ea  were 
most  tmpreaslonable. 

Tbe  revolution  In  pop  mualc.  In  dreas  and 
In  morea.  Is  In  part  a  reaction  to  both.  A 
decade  or  so  ago  anthropologlata  might  well 
have  concluded  that  Amarlca'a  king  and 
queen  ware  Ozzle  and  Harriet.  Their  realm 
was  more  placid  than  Blyalum.  more  plaaa- 
ant  than  Camelot. 

Sputnik,  which  so  changed  American  edu- 
cation, also  had  Ita  cultural  Impact,  as  self- 
doubt  affected  self-image.  Today's  TV  screen 
la  not  ruled  by  tbe  people  next  door  but  by 
lonely  monarcba  Ln  a  remote  fantasyland: 
either  one  of  tbe  many  widowed  heroea  like 
Andy  OrUBtb  of  sleepy  antebellimi  Mayberry 
in  North  Carolina  or  the  celibate  Cart- 
wrlgbta  on  tbe  Bonanza  ranch  in  Neveda. 

Mon  and  dad  eaaed  tbe  culture  shock  of 
tbe  1960's  by  quietly  biunplng  off  one 
another.  For  their  children,  it  was  more  vio- 
lent. Perry  CXuno  and  tbe  giu^lng  ballroom 
sounds  of  Tin  Pan  Alley  were  engulfed  In 
the  pounding  surf  of  blues-rock-folk-bUl- 
bllly.  Rocking  around  tbe  clock  waant  easy. 

The  frenzy  of  modem  music  belles  the  pas- 
sivity of  the  youtb  movement.  Students  talk 
of  being  "politicized"  or  "radicalized."  not  of 
becoming  Interested  In  politics,  radical  or 
otherwise. 

In  student  bull  seaalona,  "rap"  baa  become 
an  Intransitive  verb,  as  though  complaint 
and  deapalr  were  permanent  conditions.  Kven 
if  their  leaders  are  stridently  self-righteous 
and  confident,  moat  students  are  still  on  a 
darkling  plain  of  oonfualon.  Tbe  toughest 
part  of  Involvement  In  a  youtb  revolution  la 
what  to  do  after  tbe  battle  Is  won. 

If  tbe  adult  world  has  been  swallowed  up 
In  tbe  cult  of  youth,  the  revolution  has 
spread  sideways.  Including  suppoaedly  antl- 
Intellectual  mlddle-claaa  youtb.  Motorcycle 
oops,  like  tbe  Mamas  and  Papas  and  tbe  ap- 
peal of  the  Beatlea.  are  not  confined  to  a 
socio-economic  pigeonhole. 

Pervent  SOS  members  at  Berkeley  con- 
fess to  liking  Olen  Campbell,  who  has  suc- 
ceeded In  romatlclBlng  reactionary  villages 
like  Oalveaton  and  Wltcblta.  Janls  Joplln, 
who  may  never  achieve  the  fame  of  Joeji 
Baea,  la  called  "tbe  Judy  Oarland  of  tbe  New 
Lett"  here,  but  aba  la  really  tbe  mualcal  de- 
scendant of  Judy  Canova. 

No  adult  baa  ■erioualy  tried  to  divide  youtb 
according    to    tbe    formula    preacrlbed    by 
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Arlatopbanea,  by  perauadlnc  eoada  to  wltb< 
bold  affection  from  male  raiolutlonariaa,  Tba 
sacual  revolution  la  one  of  the  moat  vivid 
vletorlea  of  tbe  youth  movement,  almoat  aa  If 
taen-acer*  had  Invented  Tbe  PUl. 

Tba  Harvard  revolt  against  "parlatal"  dor- 
mitory nilaa  a  few  year*  ago  may  have  pre- 
sagad  tba  present  campus  turmoil  smoe  sex 
la  more  Important  than  society.  But  even 
bad  they  not  won  theae  oonceaalona,  student* 
have  perpetrated  their  own  mockery  of  adult 
valuaa  In  "unlaex",  tbe  faablon  phenomenon 
of  boys  and  girls  dreaalng  alike. 

"Unlaex"  may  be  aa  important  to  the  fu- 
ture of  mankind  aa  Unlvac  was  to  tbe  future 
of  machine*.  It  also  transcends  traditional 
notions  of  debauchery.  Campus  sex  Is  un- 
doubtedly widespread  and  casual  and  per- 
haps gulltleaa.  It  may  also  be  Joyleaa  and 
preaage  a  cultural  counter-revolution  of  Vic- 
torian ferocity. 

That  Berkeley  has  already  triumphed  in 
this  aspcict  of  Its  revolution  can  be  witnessed 
at  Sacramento:  legislators  tbere  are  so  en- 
raged at  the  repertory  of  sexual  misbehavior 
In  California  that  many  of  their  100  pro- 
posed laws  are  clinically  specific  and  there- 
fore, as  obscene  aa  what  la  to  be  forbidden. 

The  apothesoels  of  Berkeley  culture,  of 
course,  was  "the  Graduate,"  tbe  movie  in 
which  tbe  Bayshore  freeway  and  Sproul  Hall 
became  symbols  of  freedom  and  revolt. 

Dustln  Hoffman's  Benjamin  was  not  unl- 
veraally  popular  here.  It  should  be  noted, 
since  he  had  all  the  social  conscience  of  a 
turnip  and  almoat  made  Berkeley  a  wide- 
screen  Mayberry. 

But  be  won  In  tbe  end.  so  did  tbe  movie 
at  the  boxoffloe,  and  so  did  Simon,  Oarfunkel 
and  Mrs.  Robinson  on  the  charca — all  Im- 
portant peychologlcal  vletorlea. 

If  all  the  youth  movement  had  for  suste- 
nance were  MarxUt  rhetoric  and  SOS  slogans. 
It  would  soon  disintegrate.  But  the  phono- 
graph la  mightier  than  the  mimeograph. 

Or.  aa  Andrew  Fletcher,  an  18th  century 
English  parson  put  It  "Let  me  make  tbe 
songs  of  a  nation,  and  I  care  not  who  makea 
ito  law*." 

TouTH    AND    Horn — IV:    la    Moaz    Pacultt 

POWXB    THS     AmWZB    TO     TtTKMOIL? 

(By  Martin  P.  Nolan) 

Tba  real  enemy  of  revolution  la  rstonn. 
A  leaaon  of  history  meaning  that  unlveraltlea 
today  must  democratize  to  survive. 

Tbla  process  la  painful  for  all — deana. 
students,  trxisteee,  alumni:  but  aa  Harvey 
Cox  of  Harvard's  Divinity  School  say*.  "It 
depends  mostly  on  the  guy*  in  tbe  middle: 
tbe  faculty.  Ood  help  us." 

The  moat  dlatlngtUabed  faculty  member* 
In  Anwrlcan  unlvenltle*  today  are  also  tbe 
country's  leading  free-lance  writer*,  btial- 
neaa  entrepreneur*,  political  ccxisultanta  and 
part-time  government  employees.  Some  of 
theae  also  teach. 

If  tbe  current  campua  turmoil  will  indeed 
be  settled  by  tbe  factUty's  assumption  of 
more  power  and  more  reaponslblllty,  tbe 
tranaltlon  must  erase  centxirles  of  custom. 

The  American  Revolution,  In  fact,  reaxUted 
In  tbe  first  loaa  of  faculty  power  at  Harvard. 
Prealdent  Joalab  Qulney,  surveying  tbe  fi- 
nancial setbacks  caused  by  the  revolution, 
concluded  In  1T79  tbat  tbe  corporation  re- 
quired "men  of  experience  In  bualneaa,  and 
practically  acquainted  wltb  public  affair*." 

Buslneaemen  ruled  the  Harvard  Oocpora- 
Uon  thereafter,  a  fierce  proteat  on  bebaU  of 
tbe  faculty  being  overruled  by  tbe  overaear* 
In  1830:  "It  does  not  app«ar  to  this  board 
that  the  resident  Instruetora  of  Harvard 
umvaralty  have  any  ezelualve  right  to  be 
choeen  member*  of  the  corpoiatloo." 

Almoat  a  century  later.  Harvard  prealdent 
A.  Lawrence  Lowell  raatated  attempt*  to  even 
define  faculty  power: 

"Attempta  have  been  made  to  define  and 
express  In  written  rulea.  tbe  relation  and  tbe 
facultlea  and  tbe  governing  boarda,  but  tbe 
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beat  element  In  that  relation  la  an  intangi- 
ble, an  undefinable.  Influence.  If  a  husband 
and  wife  should  attempt  to  define  by  regu- 
lation tbalr  reapectlve  rlgbta  and  dutlea  In 
the  bouaebaUl,  tbat  marriage  could  safely  be 
pronounced  a  failure.  Tbe  eaaenoe  of  tbe 
relation  la  mutual  confidence  and  mutual  re- 
gard .  .  .  beat  learned  from  the  experience 
and  beet  embodied  In  tradition.  Tradition 
baa  great  advantagaa  over  regulatlona." 

Lowell's  statement  In  1930  came  at  a  time 
of  aodal  awakening  among  American  intti- 
lectuals.  This  restleeaness,  however,  had  bean 
channeled  by  university  trustees  Into  tbe 
buHneaallke  endeavor  of  "research",  tbe  key 
to  academic  success. 

"Learned  societies"  had  proliferated  In  tbe 
late  10th  century  followed  by  the  eetabllab- 
ment  of  university  pres*efe  to  print  the  pro- 
ductivity of  professors.  The  "publish  or  per- 
ish" carrousel  was  so  relentlessly  entrenched 
tbat  one  of  Harvard's  most  famous  English 
teachers,  Charles  Townsend  Copeland,  bad  to 
wait  18  years,  until  1010,  before  becoming  an 
assistant  professor. 

Protest  against  businesslike  promotion  pro- 
cedures was  to  no  avail.  Upton  Sinclair,  a 
precursor  of  SOS  radicals,  addressed  down- 
trodden workers  In  1033  wltb  the  message: 

"Slaves  In  Boaton's  great  department  store. 
In  which  Harvard  University  owns  3600 
shares  of  stock,  be  reconciled  to  your  long 
hour*  and  low  wages  and  sentence  to  die  of 
tubetruloela  .  .  .  because  upon  the  wealth 
which  you  produce  some  learned  person  has 
prepared  for  mankind  full  data  on  'the 
Strong  Verb  In  Chaucer  I'  " 

The  larger  American  unlveraltlea  became, 
tbe  stronger  grew  the  "tradition"  of  rule  by 
long-term  prehldenta  and  deana.  Turnover 
was  not  rapid  because  university  administra- 
tion was  a  serene,  prestigious,  rewarding  life; 
few  deans  or  presidents  itched  to  get  back 
to  teaching  or  scholarship. 

And  now,  the  same  condltiona  changing 
tbe  happy  lot  of  those  running  colleges  has 
also  transformed  tbe  lot  of  those  profeaaon 
who  were  primarily  researchers,  regarding 
teaching  aa  a  nuisance.  No  more  quiet  and 
prestigious  havens  for  reeearch  are  likely  to 
remain. 

Research  Instttutea  and  "think  tanka"  are 
likely  to  multiply,  all  more  openly  Identified 
wltb  their  governmental  and  bualnesa  bank- 
rollera. 

Back  on  campua,  meanwhile,  tbe  marriage 
kpoken  of  by  Prea.  Lowell  will  reach  divorce 
court,  a  trend  foreseen  last  year  by  McOeorge 
Bundy.  president  of  the  Ford  Foundation, 
former  White  House  aaalatant  and  former 
dean  of  the  Harvard  faculty. 

"Facility  members  who  sneer  at  growing 
administrative  staffs  have  wholly  miscon- 
strued their  own  true  Interest,"  he  said. 
"Faculties  have  tended  to  assume  that  tbe 
Internal  strength  and  health  of  their  iml- 
vertlUea  were  self-sustaining,  and  their  gov- 
ernment a  matter  of  little  moment.  They 
have  thus  left  tbe  field  open  both  for  Inaen- 
sltive  admlniatrator*  and  for  student  agi- 
tators." 

"It  la  tempting  to  speak  of  tbla  failure  at 
tbe  faculties  aa  an  abdication,"  Bundy  wrote 
in  tbe  Atlantic  Monthly.  "But  tbla  barab 
word  la  not  wholly  fair,  becauae  you  cannot 
abdicate  from  a  poaltlon  you  do  not  formally 
poaaeH." 

Bundy'a  cure  Impllea  more  democracy  In 
the  university  and  more  power  for  the  fac- 
ulty: "Tbe  best  single  teat  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Prealdent  la  atlll  tbe  queation 
whether  over  the  long  pull  be  la  the  man  tbe 
faculty  would  most  wish  to  have." 

Presidents  and  deans  are  likely  to  have 
shorter,  more  specified  terms,  both  becauae 
democracy  worka  that  way  and  becauae  tbe 
job  ia  now  a  chore.  Faculty  membera  will 
have  to  abandon  their  contemplative  lite, 
their  research,  even  tbe  joys  of  teaching  if 
duty  and  their  coUeaguea  call. 

And  will  It  be  worth  It r  WUI  the  atudeati 
be  more  tractable,  more  grataful? 
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Tbat  depend*  on  wbetber  cStMat*  cornea 

to  their  Uvea,  too.  and  If  "tradition"  give* 
way  to  more  freedom  and  more  reaponalblll- 

ty.  ^ 

Two  years  ago,  when  Harvard'*  current 
troublea  began.  Robert  S.  MCNamara  atood 
on  a  car  in  Cambridge  and  told  hi*  *tudent 
tormentor*  that  when  he  waa  at  Berkeley  a 
generation  before,  he  had  been  a  lot  tougher 
and  a  lot  smarter  than  they  were. 

Seldom  baa  the  former  Oefenae  Secre- 
tary'a  judgment  l>een  more  in  error.  Over- 
whelming biological  evidence  suggesta  tbat 
today'a  young  people  are  taller,  tougher  and 
amarter  than  their  ancestors. 

It  la  of  no  small  significance  that  Har- 
vard Prof.  George  Wald,  at  63  a  leading  hero 
of  youth,  la  also  a  blologlat. 

At  the  biggest  bookstore  in  Berkeley,  one 
of  the  better-aelling  books  la  "The  Phenome- 
non of  Man."  Along  with  Marcuae.  Malcolm 
X  and  Marshall  McLuhan,  this  book  by  tbe 
late  French  aclentlst.  Rev.  Pierre  Tellbard 
de  Chardln,  S.J.,  has  attracted  student  hope 
and  attention. 

Teilhard'B  theory  waa  that  man  ia  contin- 
ually evolving,  physically  and  spiritually. 
No  InatituUon,  temporal  or  religious,  could 
retard  tbla  progress  of  God'a  plan  for  a 
heavenly  kingdom  on  earth,  a  worldwide 
community  where  moral  law  would  eq\ial  tbe 
majesty  of  tbe  law  of  nature. 

The  path  to  such  a  life  can  only  begin  In 
tbe  last  redoubt  of  reason,  the  community  of 
learning. 

Tbat  vlalon  remalna  for  many  of  today'a 
atudenta,  no  matter  how  hazily  perceived  or 
how  clouded  by  rage  and  even  if  It  may  only 
be  seen  with  the  disappearance  of  the  last 
court  injunction,  the  last  policeman,  the  laat 
vapid  slogan  and  the  laat  angry  word. 
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from  tbe  $89  million  requested  to  •«  milUon 
for  tbe  year  ending  tbla  June  SO. 

Most  civilized  countrlea  (and  many  un- 
civilized onee)  find  it  neceaaary  to  subaidize 
tbe  arte  to  keep  them  flourlablng.  Tbe 
United  Statea  has  done  hardly  any  of  tbat 
and  isn't  sure  It  likes  the  principle.  It  aeemed 
to  be  changing  Its  mind  sUgbtly  In  tbe  early 
leOOa.  Now  It  seems  to  be  lapsing  back  Into 
Ita  old  lethargy  of  letting  tbe  arte  make  do 
with  what  tbey  can  sell  or  scrounge  or  beg. 


REPRESENTATIVE  HOWARD  INTRO- 
DUCES MASS  TRANSIT  LEOISLA- 
TION  TO  AID  RAIL  COMMUTERS 


STINGY  WITH  THE  ARTS 

HON.  WILUAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or  Missonai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  9.  1969 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  Des  Moines  Reg- 
ister concerning  the  Nation's  interest  in 
the  arts  and  humanities: 

SriNGT  WrrH  the  Abts 

It  Isn't  just  Iowa  where  tbe  arta  have 
trouble  wrangling  a  smidgin  of  seed  money 
from  government.  It'a  the  nation  aa  weU. 
Tbe  National  Foundation  of  tbe  Arta  and 
Humanities  hasn't  grown  aa  the  National 
Science  Foundation  did.  Congreaa  last  year 
gave  the  Arts  and  Humanltiea  Fo\indation 
a  skimpy  •ll  million  a  year  instead  of  the 
$56  mlUlon  hoped  for.  President  Kennedy 
started  It.  President  Jobnaon  algned  it  into 
law  amid  clarion  soxinda. 

The  Nixon  Administration  baa  not  decided 
what  It  will  ask,  and  who  knowa  what  tbe 
preeent  Congreaa  wUl  grant?  But  tbe  Nlzon 
Administration  fired  Roger  Steven*,  tbe 
courageous  and  Imaginative  chairman  of  tbe 
National  CouncU  on  tbe  Arta,  before  it  bad  a 
replacement  for  blm.  and  then  ran  Into  a 
series  of  turn-downs  by  possible  suoeesaors. 

Michael  Straight  wrote  in  tbe  New  Repub- 
lic tbat  the  Arts  Council's  troublea  began 
when  Lyndon  Jobnaon  ran  Into  boetlUty  from 
particular  artiats  (on  tbe  Vietnam  iaaue)  at 
tbe  time  of  bia  White  Houae  Featival  on  tbe 
Arts. 

"It  waa  a  fUseo,"  said  Straight.  "It  left 
Mr.  Jobnaon  wltb  tbe  searing  conviction  tbat 
artists  were  bis  enemies.  He  made  no  serious 
effort  from  then  on  to  promote  tbe  arts." 
He  twisted  not  an  arm,  not  a  flngar.  wben 
Congreaa  cut  tba  arts  part  of  tba  program 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

or  NSW  JxaaxT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Monday,  June  9,  1969 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  which  I  be- 
lieve provides  a  sensible  solution  to  the 
mass  transit  crisis.  This  bill  will  create 
an  urban  mass  transit  trust  fund  to 
be  administered  by  the  Department  of 
TransjKjrtation.  Patterned  after  the 
highly  successful  highway  trust  fimd 
which  has  given  America  its  magnificent 
system  of  Interstate  highways,  this  new 
trust  fimd  will  help  to  cure  the  imbal- 
ance in  our  transportation  budget  and 
to  provide  necessary  capital  assistance 
to  revitalize  old  and  to  build  new  mass 
transportation  systems. 

•niis  bill  will  not  tap  the  existing  high- 
way trust  fund,  but  will  set  up  an  en- 
tirely new  fund  based  on  a  different 
source  of  Income.  The  bill  would  continue 
the  excise  tax  on  new  automobiles  for 
4  yetu^,  the  proceeds  going  into  a  mass 
transit  trust  fund.  It  is  expected  that 
over  its  4-year  life,  about  $10  billion  in 
revenues  would  be  generated  for  transit 
purposes.  The  advantages  of  this  method 
of  financing  are  twofold.  First,  there 
will  be  adequate  mass  transit  funds.  $10 
billion  as  opposed  to  the  present  $175 
million.  Second,  as  this  money  cannot 
be  diverted  to  other  uses.  Federal, 
State,  and  local  officials  will  be  able  to 
make  sensible  long  range  plans  for  the 
efficient  use  of  this  money. 

The  need  for  good  mass  transit  sys- 
tems has  been  clearly  proved.  The  exist- 
ing Mass  Transportation  Act,  enacted 
under  the  leadership  of  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  Jersey  (Senator 
ELuiaisoN  A.  Williams),  has  proved  its 
worth  even  with  limited  appropriations. 
Such  exciting  new  systems  as  the  BART 
system  in  San  Francisco  would  never 
have  gotten  off  the  drawing  boards  with- 
out the  assistance  provided  by  the  mass 
transportation  program.  And  thousands 
of  New  Jersey  commuters  would  be  in  a 
difficult  predicament  without  the  Fed- 
eral aid  used  for  the  purchase  of  new 
equipment  on  New  Jersey  commuter 
lines. 

Much  more  needs  to  be  done.  No  one 
knows  better  than  I  the  importance  of 
good  highways — ^my  first  task  on  com- 
ing to  the  Congress  was  to  begin  the  long 
and  successful  fight  for  the  Trenton  to 
the  shore  expressway.  But  there  are 
many  areas  where  mass  transportation  is 
a  necessary  partner  for  the  highway  and 
the  auto.  For  example,  a  resident  of  my 
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district  might  find  it  most  convenient 
to  drive  to  Trenton;  but  If  he  were  trav- 
eling to  Newark  or  New  York  every  day 
for  work,  it  would  be  more  advantageous 
to  go  by  train  or  bus  and  to  avoid  the 
nightmare  traffic  Jams  and  often  f utile 
search  for  parking  space.  Certainly  a 
good  highway  system  is  needed  for  our 
rural  areas — where  most  of  the  new 
highway  construction  is  going  on — but 
in  overcrowded  urban  areas  mass  trans- 
portation systems  are  a  much  more  effi- 
cient way  of  moving  thousands  of  people 
to  and  from  work  quickly  and  cheaply. 
In  crowded  cities,  the  land  gobbling 
highway  frequently  disrupts  communi- 
ties, reduces  the  number  of  decent  hous- 
ing units,  and  oppresses  the  inner  city 
dweller  for  the  benefit  of  the  more  pros- 
perous suburbanite. 

What  I  am  arguing  for  is  not  one 
means  of  transportation  at  the  expense 
of  another.  But  communities  should 
have  a  choice  between  the  means  most 
suitable  to  their  needs.  At  present,  there 
is  far  more  money  available  for  high- 
way construction — Emd  it  Is  granted  to 
the  States  on  a  90-10-percent  matching 
basis,  while  mass  transit  grants  are 
awarded  for  only  two-thirds  of  the  net 
project  cost.  My  bill  would  put  mass 
transit  grants  on  the  same  basis  as  high- 
way funds.  This  will  lessen  the  incen- 
tive to  build  highways  solely,  because 
there  was  more  money  available  for 
them.  It  will  also  eliminate  the  present 
12Vi-percent  restriction  on  money  which 
can  go  to  any  one  State.  Clearly  the 
mass  transit  needs  of  densely  populated 
urban  States  such  as  New  Jersey  are  far 
greater  than  those  of  sparsely  populated 
rural  areas. 

Two  other  amendments  to  existing  law 
will  improve  the  mass  transportation 
program.  More  adequate  relocation  pay- 
ments will  be  made  available  to  home- 
owners and  businessmen  forced  to  move 
as  a  result  of  a  mass  transit  project. 
And  funds  will  be  made  available  not 
only  for  acquisition  of  land  forTights-of-  y^ 
way,  but  for  adjacent  land  as  well.  This 
would  allow  the  community  to  benefit 
from  the  Increased  value  of  land  caused 
by  the  construction  of  a  new  or  improved 
transit  system.  Profits  from  the  develop- 
ment, sale,  or  lease  of  this  improved  land 
would  be  used  to  defray  the  cost  of  the 
overall  project. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  failing  of  our  system 
of  government  is  that  we  tend  to  avoid 
action  on  a  problem  by  "studying"  It 
Once  one  set  of  studies  is  completed,  then 
auiother  is  begun  to  see  if  the  first  was 
correct  In  Its  conclusions.  And  so  on  ad 
Infinltem.  No  area  has  been  so  carefully 
studied  over  the  past  decades  as  mass 
transit.  I  am  sure  that  HUD  and  DOT 
have  libraries  full  of  engineering  stud- 
ies, feasibility  studies,  marketing  studies, 
demographic  surveys,  economic  studies, 
cost-benefit  studies,  research  and  devel- 
opment studies,  and  assorted  and  sundry 
studies  all  proving  the  need  for  better, 
more  efficient  mass  transit  studies.  I  ex- 
expect  that  the  congressional  hearings 
on  this  subject  «l(Hie  would  fill  a  hear- 
ing room  in  the  Raybum  Building. 
Clearljr  the  time  for  study  is  over.  Tlie 
need  has  been  proven.  I  do  not  need  a 
study  to  prove  that  need;  thousands  ot 
my    constitoents   are   coimnuterB    and 
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from  my  meetings  and  conversation* 
with  them.  I  know  that  good  commuter 
service  Is  as  Important  to  them  as  light, 
water,  and  gas  for  their  houses.  Now  Is 
the  time  for  action,  the  time  to  straight- 
en out  our  lopsided  transportation 
budget.  A  $10  billion  expenditure  for 
roclcet  transit  tripe  to  the  moon  Is  very 
Impressive;  but  I  think  we  should  spend 
the  same  amount  of  money  to  move 
thousands  of  men  and  women  to  work  in 
reasonable  comfort  and  efficiency.  And 
at  the  rate  things  are  going,  by  1971,  it 
may  be  easier  to  get  to  the  moon  than 
from  Asbury  Park  to  Newark  or  New 
York.  We  have  the  resources  and  the 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

th«  r»na«n'  mtUvIUm  to  c«Me,  th»t  we  real- 
IM  bow  very  dspendant  w«  an  upon  tlxU  "in- 
vUlbl*  tUve,"  electricity. 

WltlM>ut  electricity,  tbe  farmbomM  and 
buildings  In  this  community  are  without 
Ugbta,  water,  and  beet  in  winter.  Neither 
can  our  etovee  cook  food,  or  tbe  toaster  to*et 
bread,  or  tbe  coffee  percolate.  Wben  our  In- 
visible alave  la  eboent,  sister  cen't  use  the 
hair  dryer,  or  little  brother  sail  shlpa  In  the 
bathtub.  Father  can't  milk  the  cows  (except 
tediously  by  hand),  and  the  mUk  cooler 
won't  cool.  Mother  cannot  wash  and  dry 
clothes  and  Father  can't  water  the  livestock 
wltbout  electricity.  We  also  depend  on  our 
silent  servant  to  brood  baby  chicks  and 
heat  lampe  are  frequently  used  on  sick  ani- 
mals. Dad's  shop  Is  equipped  with  many 
electrical    tools   and   macblnee   which    gave 
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knowhow  to  build  a  modern  tranrit  WS^/ ^^j^ed   strengtb  to  hu   hand,  and  provide 
tem  for  every  major  city  that  needs  one.|(j^^ 


It  is  up  to  the  Congress  to  see  that  the 
funds  are  there  to  solve  one  part  of  the 
urban  crisis — the  increasing  strangula 
tlon  of  our  mass  transit  system. 


THE  VAl/UE  OP  RURAL  ELECTRIFI- 
CATION IN  OUR  HOME  AND  COM- 
MUNITY 


HON.  DAVE  MARTIN 

or  NxaaASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSX  OF  B^PRESENTAnVKS 

Monday.  June  9,  1969 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Third 
Congressional  District  of  Nebraska, 
which  I  have  the  privilege  to  represent, 
has  more  REA  districts  than  any  other 
congressional  district  in  the  country. 
Each  one  of  these  REA  districts  annually 
sponsors  an  essay  contest  among  teen- 
agers. The  winner  In  each  REA  district 
receives  an  expense-paid  trip  to  Wash- 
ington to  see  their  Government  at  work. 

The  theme  of  all  of  the  essays  this  year 
was  "What  Rural  Electrification  Means 
to  Me  and  My  Community  "  There  were 
six  district  winners  in  my  congressional 
district  this  year,  and  I  congratulate  each 
one  of  them  for  the  fine  essay  they  have 
written.  I  would  like  to  share  their  essays 
with  the  Members  of  the  House,  and 
consequently  am  inserting  them  as 
follows: 
Thi  Valo«  or  RuBAi.  Ei.«CT»incATioN  ii«  Ouk 

HOMB    AND    COMMUNITT 

(By  Nancy  Kunze.  age  16,  Palmer,  Nebr.) 

WhUe  on  a  speaking  tour,  the  traveler 
stayed  overnight  at  the  home  of  a  local  minis- 
ter. The  following  morning  the  guest  en- 
countered tbe  preacher  coming  out  of  bis 
room.  Bather  rouUnely  the  guest  asked.  "How 
are  you?" 

"I  feel  like  a  resurrected  man."  replied  tbe 
minister  with  a  twinkle.  "I  dreamed  that  I 
had  died  and  gone  to  my  reward — but  then 
I  awoke  and  discovered  I  bad  my  electric 
blanket  turned  too  hlgbt" 

Although  I  have  never  undergone  an  ex- 
perience similar  to  the  preacher's,  one  of 
the  things  that  electricity  means  to  our  rural 
area  Is  beat.  It  also  means  the  direct  op- 
poelte:  cold.  But  electricity  cannot  be  com- 
pletely deecrlbed  in  terms  of  temperature, 
for  Its  uses  are  widely  varied. 

Often  called  the  "silent  servant,"  elec- 
tricity has  so  rapidly  changed  our  rural  way 
of  living  that  once-called  luxuries  or  con- 
veniences have  become  neceealtiea.  Dally  we 
take  for  granted  tbeee  electrical  comforts 
which  make  this  way  of  life  poealble.  It  la 
only  when  an  Inilrequant  outage  oecun. 
causing  moat  of  our  bouaebolds  and  many  of 


with  more  leisure. 

Thus  far  I  have  tried  to  express  how  otir 
rural  living  is  directly  related  to,  and  de- 
pendent upon,  electricity.  And  yet  I  have 
not  covered  the  subject  entirely.  My  genera- 
tion has  been  told  about  the  "dirty  30*8" 
when  drought  covered  this  entire  land.  But 
we  liave  been  raised  with  the  security  of 
irrigation  where  crops  are  virtually  Insured 
against  loss  by  drought.  Of  course  it  is  elec- 
tricity which  supplies  the  power  to  pump 
much  of  this  irrigation  water. 

My  generation  has  also  heard  about  "Ice 
houses"  and  "outhouaes."  And  we  know  that 
only  a  few  years  ago  the  procedure  of  bath- 
ing took  place  in  a  waahtub  In  the  kitchen. 
Yet  we  have  grown  up  pushing  buttons, 
regulating  dlala.  and  turning  switches.  We 
cannot  comprehend  life  without  refrigerators 
or  freeaera,  or  electric  blankets  and  heating 
pads,  or  furnaces,  or  air  conditioning.  We 
cannot  visualize  living  without  bathrooms, 
diahwaahers,  and  televtslon. 

Undoubtedly  oura  la  a  privileged  and 
spwlled  generation  because  we  live  in  the  age 
of  electric  power.  And  yet,  if  all  tbe  power 
linea  were  to  suddenly  disappear,  I'm  sure 
every  generaUon  alive  today  woxUd  consider 
it  a  catastrophe  comparable  only  to  tbe 
preacher's  experience.  Surely  we  would  all 
think  we  had  died  and  "gone  to  our  reward." 

TMX  VALtFX  or  RUXAL  ELXOnUnCATION   IN 

Oux  HoMx  AND  CoMMUNrrr 
(By  Oary  Pederaen.  age  16,  Franklin.  Nebr.) 

What  is  the  invisible  force  which  makes 
my  way  of  life  so  different  from  my  parents? 
Is  this  unseen  hired  hand  a  convenience  V>r 
do  we  look  upon  blm  as  a  necessity?  How 
haa  our  electric  ayatem  grown  and  affected 
my  community  and  me? 

Electricity  is  a  form  of  energy  which  we 
cannot  see  but  la  working  for  us  twenty-four 
boura  a  day  providing  instantaneous  light- 
ing, handy  refrigeration,  cleaner  and  fresher 
water,  easier  house  cleaning,  better  commu- 
nications, more  sanitary  cooking,  warmer 
houses,  better  entertainment,  and  healthier 
living  conditions  in  the  home.  This  power 
has  also  provided  the  farmer  with  economical 
power  to  irrigate  his  flelda,  handle  and  proc- 
ess his  crops,  feed  and  water  tils  livestock  and 
poultry,  and  warni  his  pigs  and  oblcks. 

My  parents  looked  upon  REA  as  a  luxury 
when  they  were  connected  to  the  local  system 
In  1960.  They  had  never  known  the  conven- 
iences It  was  to  bring  them,  so  were  pre- 
pared to  do  tbelr  dally  work  wltbout  It.  They 
depended  on  the  wind  to  supply  water  for 
tbe  house  and  livestock,  kerosene  lamps  were 
tbelr  only  source  of  light,  and  wood  supplied 
Obe  he*t  for  warmth  and  cooking.  With  the 
coming  of  electricity  these  methods  were  soon 
obsolete  and  with  each  new  electric  appli- 
ance my  fanUly'a  work  was  made  lighter  and 
more  enjoymble. 

Food,  clothing,  and  shelter  are  tbe  neces- 
slttss  man  cannot  live  without.  Take  the 
elsotrlc  pomm  from  today's  modam  home 
and  we  would  rwallas  that  It  plays  tbe  most 


important  role  in  supplying  theae  necea- 
alttea. 

Thomas  Edison  built  tbs  first  three  cen- 
tral-station systems  for  supplying  electric 
energy  in  1883.  These  were  located  in  London. 
New  York  City,  and  Appleton.  Wisconsin. 
Two  of  these  were  driven  by  steam  engines 
and  the  third  by  a  water  turbine.  These  aoon 
apread  across  the  country  providing  electric 
power  to  cities  and  factories. 

It  wasnt  until  103S.  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment set  up  tbe  Rural  Electrifloation  As- 
aoclatlon  to  aaalat  the  farm  electrification 
movement  through  the  lending  of  funda  to 
newly  organized  REA  ooopM«tlvea. 

Our  community  has  enjoyed  over  two  dec- 
ades of  having  REA  in  Franklin  County. 
Since  1940,  the  number  of  conaumera  being 
served  by  our  local  dUtrlct  haa  doubled, 
while  the  amount  of  KWH  sold  is  seventeen 
times  greater  than  twenty  years  ago.  We  now 
have  about  seven  hundred  and  slxty-flve 
miles  of  line  which  would  exceed  the  distance 
from  here  to  Chicago. 

This  winter  has  brought  us  more  snow 
and  ice  than  any  other  winter  that  I  can 
remember,  but  during  all  of  this  we  were 
not  without  power  for  our  farmstead  for  even 
five  minutes  which  Uuly  must  be  a  record. 

How  to  get  more  profit  with  leaa  labor: 
that'a  tbe  problem  facing  today's  farmer. 
With  farm  labor  expensive  and  hard  to  find, 
mechanization  and  automation  are  tbe  an- 
swers to  keeping  the  profit  in  farm  opera- 
tions. We  need  enough  Imagination  to  find 
new  ways  of  farm  management,  not  Just  to 
earn  more  income  for  ouraelvee,  but  to  en- 
able God's  good  earth  to  yield  more  back 
to  blm. 

How  BuxAi.  BLXCTBincaTiow  Has  iMraovD 

Mt  CoicmTmrT 
(By  Betty  Foss.  age   16,  Lexington,  Nebr.) 

"An  Investment  In  knowledge  always  pays 
tbe  best  Interest." 

How  characteristic  of  tbe  author  of  this 
aentence  to  draw  lightning  from  the  sky  I  The 
Inventor  of  many  devices,  Ben  Franklin  was 
■mftTig  the  first  to  experiment  with  electri- 
city Hla  investment  In  knowledge  paid  a 
handsome  interest  nearly  a  centtiry  later 
when  "The  Wizard  of  Menlo  Park,"  Thomas 
Edison.  Invented  the  Incandescent  light  bulb. 
It  was  during  Edison's  lifetime  that  the  whirl 
of  machines  grew  louder  as  the  Industrial 
BevoluUon  swept  the  nation,  confirming  the 
xisefulness  and  indicating  the  potential  of 
electricity.  When  Thomas  Edison  died  in 
1931.  the  gigantic  wheels  of  Industry  were 
tiimlng  too  rapidly  to  be  stopped  for  even 
a  minute  in  which  to  pay  tribute  to  the  pass- 
ing of  the  man  who  "lighted  the  world." 
Progress  would  halt  for  no  onel 

"Webster's  New  World  Dictionary"  defines 
electricity  as:  a  form  of  energy  generated  by 
friction,  induction,  or  chemical  change,  and 
having  magnetic,  chemical,  and  radiant  ef- 
fects. The  facts  speak  clearly  as  to  what  elec- 
trlcty  Is,  but  too  often  we  take  it  for  granted. 
Invaluable  services  performed*^ally  by  elec- 
tricity for  our  Ijeneflt  frequently  go  xinno- 
Uc«l. 

Electricity  Is  our  clockwatcher — turning 
the  band  of  progress  untiringly  toward  the 
hour  of  better  homes  and  comunity  lUe  for 
all.  Tiny  wires  throb  with  the  pulse  of  elec- 
tric current  aa  the  everyday  drudgery  of  years 
gone  by  is  eliminated. 

Electricity  is  not  free,  but  we  pay  unusu- 
ally low  rates  for  24  hours  of  "daynght"  the 
year  around.  Electrons  responsible  for  tbe 
electric  current  neceaaary  to  light  our  homes 
can  oe  compared  to  night  watchmen  who  are 
constantly  on  tbe  Job  protecting  our  Inter- 
eaU. 

Saeh  aununer  o\ir  growing  crope  are  aaved 
by  Irrigation.  For  an  Increasing  number  of 
our  iMlgbbora  irrigation  is  made  possible  by 
tbs  uas  oC  electric  pumps,  and  each  year  our 
harvestad  crops  art  saved  by  the  use  of  elec- 
tric drying  Um.  Recently  a  new  high  voltaga 
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line  has  ccane  through  our  community  to 
provide  more  power  with  which  to  (^;>erata 
these  pumps  and  drying  bins.  Our  "™ooc°- 
tog"  catUe  are  kept  out  of  neighbors'  fields 
with  fine  electrio  fences,  and  many  newborn 
animals  are  spared  winter's  cold  grasp  by  the 
beating  of  aheds  and  bams. 

At  aU  hours  of  the  day  and  night  familiar 
Ughts  laugh  at  us  through  the  windows  of 
our  homes.  Houses  are  now  warmed  by  elec- 
tricity as  well  as  love.  Refrigerators  keep  food 
cold,  stoves  heat  food,  and  water  la  easily  ob- 
tatoed  from  faucets.  The  results  of  years  of 
research  in  the  field  of  electricity  can  be  seen 
to  almost  every  home  today. 

Without  electricity  our  lives  would  be  dras- 
tically changed.  To  past  generations  as  well 
as  present,  electricity  has  proven  itself  the 
current  that  carries  hope.  An  investment  of 
time  and  effort  in  the  better  use  of  electricity 
la  a  sound  tovestment,  and  Ijecause  REA 
cares  enough  about  us  to  Invest  this  time  and 
effort,  we  have  an  improved  community! 

Xhx  Valot  of  Rural  Electsitication  to  mt 

HOMZ   AND   COMMTJNmr 


(By  Arlene  Mills,  age  18.  Broken  Bow.  Nebr.) 
The  extent  to  which  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Administration  has  affected  me  and 
my  community  is  astounding  I  This  Is  ex- 
emplified through  its  history,  its  contribu- 
tions to  progress,  and  its  opportunities  for 
advancement  in  the  future. 

The  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
which  orlgtoated  to  1935  and  resulted  in  the 
Instollatlon  of  rural  power  lines  throughout 
the  country,  was  crucial  to  our  nation's  prog- 
ress. And  now.  thirty-four  years  later,  it  can 
Ije  described  as  a  gratlfytog  investment.  It 
was  in  1947  that  electric  power  lines  were 
erected  in  my  community  and  sent  energy 
Burgtog  into  farm  homes  supplying  them 
with  an  efficient  and  economical  form  of 
power. 

Because  of  this  "instant  power,"  the  dim. 
old  kerosene  lamp  was  discarded,  replaced  by 
a  modem,  electric  lamp,  lighting  entire  rooms 
at  the  flick  of  a  switch.  The  availability  of 
electrio  power  made  possible  water  pressure 
systems  which  replaced  the  little  "old  out- 
bouse"  with  the  modern  bathroom.  The  old 
wood  and  coal  stove  which  warmed  only 
a  comer  of  a  room,  has  given  way  to  elec- 
trically, thermostotlcally,  even-heated  homes. 
Farming  chores  have  aU  been  eUmlnated 
by  the  presence  of  electric  power  for  mllktog 
machines,  electric  drlUs,  welders,  and  count- 
less other  shop  equipment,  enabUng  farm- 
er*-to  avoid  tlme-consuiAlng  trips  to  town 
during  the  bxisy  planttol  and  harvest  sea- 
sons. Electrically  manipulated  machtoery  to 
grind,  mix.  and  automatically  feed  livestock 
Is  at  our  convenience.  Electric  irrigation 
equipment  has  revitalized  farming,  trans- 
forming dry.  scorched  fields  into  plush,  green 
crops. 

The  value  of  rural  electrification  is  also 
portrayed  in  our  homes.  Rural  families  are 
healthier  than  those  of  a  generation  ago. 
with  controlled  heat,  proper  himildlty,  ade- 
quate lighting  and  air  condltiontog.  The 
modernization  of  rural  life  Is  made  easier 
for  the  housewife  by  kitchen  appliances  and 
has  taken  the  drudgery  out  of  household 
chores.  „ 

Electricity  has  brought  a  new  "awareness 
to  my  rural  community.  Radios  and  televi- 
sion Informs  rural  residents  of  news,  in- 
clement weather  condlUons,  foreign  affairs 
as  well  as  entertainment  and  educational 
programs. 

Not  only  has  rural  electrification  played  a 
vital  role  in  history,  but  It  la  becoming  a 
source  of  opportunity  for  the  future.  The 
Importance  of  electricity  Is  clear  with 
manipvUaUng  electronic  computers  to  con- 
trol farming  by  pushing  a  button  and  with 
electric-automobiles  as  a  coimterpart  against 
air  pollution. 

Rural  electrification  has  been  of  tremen- 
dous value  to  my  home  and  community.  It 
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has  influenced  our  history,  aided  our  proy- 
reaa  and  is  providing  abundant  opportunities 
for  the  future. 

Thb  Value  of  Rural  EucntmcATiow  in  Oum 

Horn  AND  ComsuNiTt 
(By  Darwin  Holcomb,  age  18,  Broken  Bow. 
Nebr.) 
God  said.  "Let  there  be  light",  and  there 
was  Ught.  This  image  of  light  was  the  dream 
of  two  great  men  of  our  century.  Senator 
George  Norrls  of  Nebraska  and' Representa- 
tive Bam  RAyburn  of  Texas.  They  sponsored 
the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1935.  Nothing 
to  the  history  of  man  haa  made  such  an  im- 
pact on  rural  people  and  rural  communities 
as  the  addition  of  electricity.  Until  1935, 
America  had  truly  been  a  "dark  land".  Thirty 
years  ago,  ninety  per  cent  of  the  people  liv- 
ing In  America  were  without  electric  power. 
These  two  great  men  had  their  eyes  on  the 
future  Today,  rural  America  Is  ninety-eight 
per  cent  electrified  with  the  help  of  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  loans. 

Farmers  and  ranchers  have  accepted  the 
challenge  of  using  electric  service  to  cut  labor 
costs.  The  filp  of  a  switch,  the  push  of  a  but- 
ton, or  the  turn  of  a  dial  wlU  complete  chores 
with  less  time.  Oows  are  milted,  grains  are 
dried,  weights  are  lifted,  and  crops  are  irri- 
gated with  the  help  of  electricity.  Lighted 
farm  yards  enable  activities  to  continue 
more  safely  and  for  longer  hours  resulting  in 
more  output  and  greater  efficiency  than  ever 

before.  ^    ^      ^     ^ 

Rural  electrification  has  raised  the  stand- 
ard of  living  in  our  homes.  Rural  citizens 
now  buy  electric  heaUng  systems  and  air 
conditioners   to   keep   the   home   warm   In 
winter  and  refreshingly  cool  in  summer.  They 
buy  freezers,, refrigerators,  and  stoves  to  pro- 
tect their  food,  prepare  It  sooner,  and  make 
it  more  delicious  than  ever  before.  Pure  water 
and  greater  cleanliness  is  brought  into  the 
home    by    electric    powered    wells,   washers, 
dryers,  and  hundreds  of  other  useful  items. 
Rural  people  enjoy  tbe  best  entertainment 
and  keep  Informed  about  local.  sUte,  and 
national  news,  weather,  and  sports  through 
radio  and  television.  All  this  means  Jobs  for 
people  in  the  towns  and  cities  where  such 
products  are  manufactured.  It  also  means 
Jobs  in  our  area  for  wholesalers  and  retailers, 
as  well  as  service  people,  The  result  Is  more 
purchasing  power  and  better  markets  for  our 
farm  products  in  the  big  population  centers. 
The  more  we  seU,  the  more  we  buy.  and  thus 
the  wheels  of  our  great  nation  keep  tumtog. 
This  is  only  one  of  the  many  ways  in  which 
the   rural    electrificaUon    program    benefits 
everyone  and  adds  to  the  economy  of  our 
country.  , 

Today,  the  same  pioneers  of  REA,  along 
with  their  sons  and  daughters,  have  their 
eyes  on  tomorrow.  They  are  building  atomic 
powered  generating  plants  and  they  are  com- 
bining their  resources  to  construct  the  huge 
fOBsU-fueled  generating  plants  necessary  to 
meet  the  ever  Increasing  demands  for  electric 
energy  in  their  service   areas. 

These  activities  reflect  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation and  vision  that  has  always  been 
the  trademark  of  the  rural  electrification 
program  which  has  contributed  so  greatly  to 
the  progress  of  this  great  nation.  Yes,  rural 
electric  people  today  stlU  have  their  eyes  on 
the  future. 
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United  States  and  Its  cltlBens4n  the  absence 

of  rural  electricity? 

Let  us  take  a  theoretical  situation:  All  of 
the  Rtiral  electric  plants  In  the  United 
States  are  simxUtaneously  destroyed. 

The  rural  family  awakens  one  morning  to 
find  that  it  has  no  electricity.  There  Is  no 
heat  from  the  electric  furnace,  no  hot  water, 
and  no  telephone.  Electrical  appliances  and 
conveniences  situated  throughout  the  house 
have  been  transformed  from  time-savers 
toto  space-wasters. 

Outside,  the  farmer  finds  that  he  must 
revert  to  milking  by  hand.  He  has  to  feed 
and  water  the  stock  manually,  rather  than 
let  electrical  equipment  do  the  bulk  of  the 
work.  Because  his  work  takes  longer,  his 
dally  output  is  minimized.  As  a  result,  pro- 
duction and  earning  power  are  reduced. 

Within  a  few  months  this  predicament  Is 
forcefully  felt  In  the  clUes.  Rural  people, 
who  annually  purchase  more  than  a  blllion- 
and-a-quarter  dollars  worth  of  city-pro- 
duced electrical  appliances  and  equipment, 
of  necessity  remove  their  buying  power.  The 
decreased  production  of  raw  materials — eggs, 
milk,  grain— on  the  farm.  Intensely  affects 
the  metropoUtan  factories  which  process 
these  goods. 

The  prices  of  products  go  up  while  tne 
pay  rates  decltoe  among  city  employees, 
thus  robbing  them  of  the  purchasing  power 
which  remains  to  our  country.  There  is  no 
demand  for  services  suppUed  by  city  work- 
ers such  as  television  and  appliance  repair. 
Because  of  these  factors,  scores  of  businesses 
and  industries  have  to  drastically  cut  pro- 
ducUon  or  perhaps  shut  down  altogether. 

As  the  national  economic  level  sharply 
plitoges.  a  financial  squeeze  affects  the  en- 
tire United  States.  Defense  programs  and 
space  ambitions  have  to  be  abandoned,  due 
to  lack  of  appropriated  funds.  Because  of 
reduced  importations  and  exportatlons,  our 
situation  indirectly  affects  the  economies  of 
other  nations.  Our  country  is  not  only  low- 
ered in  the  esteem  of  foreign  nations,  but  Is 
made  vulnerable  to  enemy  attack. 

If  our  rural  electric  system  were  not 
rapidly  reestablished,  in  a  few  years  our 
country  wotUd  retrogress  to  the  circum- 
stances which  exUted  60  years  ago.  during 
the  Panic  of  1907— no  electrical  conven- 
iences, a  low  level  of  economic  activity,  and 
a  financial  depression. 

HappUy.  there  is  no  real  probabUlty  of  this 
situation  ever  occurring.  But  this  hypotheU- 
cal  destruction  of  the  rural  electric  system 
to  our  country  clearly  lUustrates  the  role 
which  rural  electrics  play  in  our  nations 
economy.  Like  a  stone  dropped  Into  the  cen- 
ter of  a  pond,  its  ripples  extend  far  and 
wide,  encompassing  the  whole  worid. 

This  Is  what  rural  electrlflcatlon  means 
to  me  and  my  community  ...  and  my 
state.  naUon.  and  world.  It  is  a  basic  beam  In 
the  framework  of  United  SUtes'  economy.  It 
is  a  growing  necessity  to  luxury  and  comforts. 
It  assures  continuation  of  life  as  I  have 
always  known  it— healthful,  comfortable,  and 
convenient. 


PARITY  PRICES  FOR  FARMERS  FOR 
MAY  1969 


What  Rural  Electrification  IiIkans  to  Me 

AND  Mt  Communttt 
(By  Oonnle  Wemhoff,  age  16,  Humphrey, 

Nebr.) 
In  the  United  States  today,  rural  elec- 
tricity serves  over  20,000,000  Americans  In  48 
sUtes,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Vlrgto  Islands. 
The  demand  for  electric  power  in  rural  areas 
is  doubling  every  seven  years.  To  the  great 
majority  of  rural  Americans  today,  llfe^th- 
out  electricity  is  Inconceivable.  Th^'-Use  of 
electricity  has  become  a  habit,  like  eaUng 
and  sleeping.  What  would  happen  to  the 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  9,  1969 
Mr  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  farm  par- 
ity spurted  up  by  2  percentage  points 
during  the  month  of  May.  This  bnngs 
it  to  75  percent  of  full  parity.  Pnces 
received  by  fanners  jumped  a  full  ii 
points,  while  farm  costs  continued  for- 
ever upward  to  a  new  alltime  cost  index 
high  of  374  percent  of  the  1910-14  base. 
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Hlsher  prices  for  cftUl*.  hogs,  com,  and 
milk  were  respciudble  for  the  higher  price 
level.  Reduetlons  were  noted  for  eggs, 
flax,  cotton,  and  wheat. 

The  11 -point  raise  equaled  the  monthly 
Increase  of  a  similar  Jimip  between  Peb- 
ruary  and  March  of  19M,  over  11  years 
ago. 

The  following  table  on  seIecte<:K  com- 
modities will  provide  the  comi>arlaQSi 
with  April  and  liiay  of  1869: 

fARITY  MAY  1M> 

P>  ptfCMtf 
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SUDT  MAIL:  A  NATIONAL  DXaORACB 
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TRUMAN  WARD,  FRIEND  OP 
CX>NORES8 


HON.  ROBERT  L  LEGGETT 

oy  CAUFonmA 
m  THE  HOnSS  OF  REPRESENTAITVES 

Tuesday.  June  3,  1969 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
that  I  can  speak  for  most  of  my  col- 
leagues when  I  say  that  we  e^re  all 
going  to  miss  the  late  Truman  Ward. 
Mr.  Ward,  who  passed  away  on  June  1. 
was  an  institution  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. More  than  being  an  insti- 
tution, however,  he  was  a  friend  and 
adviser  to  many  of  us  In  Congress. 

When  I  came  to  Congress  In  1963. 
Tnmian  Ward  had  already  been  here  for 
42  years — coming  to  the  Hill  in  1921,  well 
before  I  was  bom. 

Most  of  my  association  with  Truman 
Ward  was  in  his  capacity  as  majority 
printer.  I  can  remember  many  times 
when  we  sent  our  copy  for  newsletters 
late  and  Incomplete  down  to  his  offlce. 
Somehow  they  were  always  printed  on 
time  with  our  errors  corrected  and  the 
layout  much  Improved.  I  do  not  think  It 
possible  that  we  will  again  come  up  to 
Truman  Ward's  standards  of  efficiency 
and  excellence. 

More  than  Just  being  a  House  employee 
or  House  printer,  Tnmian  Ward  was  a 
source  of  advice  on  the  many  arcane  mys- 
teries that  confront  a  young  Congress- 
man when  he  arrives  on  the  Hill. 

I  have  lost  a  personal  friend  who  was 
dedicated  to  every  cause  which  led  to 
the  betterment  of  our  way  of  life. 

No  words  of  mine  can  console  those 
of  his  family  and  friends  who  remain 
behind,  but  we  can  take  solace  In  the 
knowledge  that  our  Creator  bestowed  a 
special  privilege  uiwn  all  whom  He  al- 
lowed to  do  business  with  Truman  Ward 

We  will  aU  miss  him. 


HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

or  OOLOBADO 
IN  THS  HOT7SB  OF  RKPRESXNTATTVZS 

Mondajf.  June  9,  1969 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  aO 
of  the  forces  which  are  working  today  to 
erode  the  dignity  and  basic  morality  of 
our  young  people.  I  believe  the  most  dls- 
gvmOag  is  the  use  of  the  U.S.  mails  to 
purvey  obscenity  and  perversion. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  our  colleagues  are 
familiar  with  the  tactics  used  by  those 
Tldous  men  who  would  do  absolutely 
anything  to  make  a  few  dollars. 

Using  mailing  lists  derived  from  a 
nimiber  of  legitimate  sources,  they  flood 
the  Nation  with  offers  of  hard-core  smut 
which  runs  the  gamut  of  photographs 
and  written  material  which,  a  decade 
ago.  would  have  been  absolute  un- 
mailable. 

Even  the  promotional  material  Is  ob- 
scene by  practically  any  standard  of  hu- 
man dignity. 

I  doubt  if  there  Is  a  Member  who  has 
not  received  letters  from  anguished  and 
angry  parents,  pleading  for  a  way  to  keep 
this  filth  out  of  the  privacy  of  their 
homes.  They  take  the  position  that  they 
should  have  the  right  to  expect  that  at 
least  the  U.S.  mails  should  be  denied 
those  who  would  make  profits  from  pan- 
dering to  the  curiosity  of  the  young. 

In  the  90th  Congress  we  passed  a  law 
which  provided  stop- gap  relief  to  the 
majority  of  U.S.  citizens  who  are  revolted 
by  this  material.  By  filing  a  form  with 
the  Poet  Offlce  Department,  a  citizen 
coiild  place  the  purveyor  of  smut  on 
notice.  Repetiticm  of  such  mailings  makes 
.  the  mailer  liable  to  fine  or  Imprisonment. 
Despite  the   rather  cumbersome   na- 
kure  of  this  law.  nearly  200.000  families 
pave  availed  themselves  of  this  proce- 
dure. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  evl- 
Idence  that  still  stronger  laws  are  needed. 
1  receive  an  average  of  two  complaints 
a  week,  primarily  from  parents  who  ask 
why  it  Is  necessary  to  endure  the  in- 
dignity of  the  original  mailing  in  order 
to  be  protected. 

And  I  agree  with  their  position  whole- 
heartedly. 

Accordingly,  when  President  Nixon 
recently  proposed  a  legislative  package 
of  tremendously  strengthen  the  smut 
mail  laws,  I  was  wholeheartedly  in  ac- 
cord. 

Basically,  this  three-bill  package 
would: 

First.  Make  it  a  Federal  crime  to 
knowingly  mall  or  transport  in  inter- 
state conmierce  matter  to  persons  under 
18  years  of  age  material  of  a  nature 
which  is  offensive  to  prevailing  commu- 
nity standards,  or  to  offer  cuch  material 
in  the  form  of  mailed  advertisements. 

Second.  Make  it  a  Federal  crime  to 
knowingly  trsuisport  in  interstate  com- 
merce or  mall  any  advertisement  or  so- 
licitation designed  to  appeal  to  a  pruri- 
ent interest  in  sex. 

Third.  Set  up  a  procedure  hi  which 
citizens  may.  in  their  own  behalf  or  for 
their  children — file  a  statement  with  the 
Postmaster  General  that  they  wish  to 


receive  no  sexually-oriented  advertise- 
ments In  the  mall.  It  would  then  be  In- 
cumbent upon  the  smut  merchants  to 
obtain  these  names  and  purge  their  llati 
within  30  days. 
I  am  today  Joining  in  the  Introduo- 
*  tion  of  these  three  bills.  I  urge  their  en- 
actment by  the  91st  Congress. 


DI8SSNT  AND  CONFLICT  IN  OUR 
SOCIETjr 


HON.  RICHARD  BOLUNG 


aw  mseium 
IN  TH«  HOtrai  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  9.  1969 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  March 
one  of  our  most  thoughtful  citizens  and 
creative  national  leaders  delivered  the 
Oodkln  Lectures  at  Harvard  University. 
John  W.  Gardner's  career  in  private  and 
public  life  Is  too  well  known  to  require 
recitation  here.  I  am  delighted  to  report 
that  despite  the  demands  of  his  present 
position  as  chairman  of  the  Urban  Coali- 
tion, Mr.  Gardner  is  expanding  on  these 
lectures  for  a  book  to  be  entitled  "The 
Problem-Solving  Society,"  which  Is  to  be 
published  by  W.  W.  Norton  &  Co.,  early 
this  fall. 

I  Include  herewith  an  excerpt  from  the 
third  of  Mr.  Gardner's  Godkin  lectures: 

LscruBX  in 
(By  John  W.  Gardner) 

In  thla  lecture  I  want  to  begin  with  soma 
commenta  on  dlasent  and  conflict  in  our 
society. 

Increaalngly,  here  and  around  the  world, 
the  old  constraints  of  tyranny,  custom  and 
stratification  that  keep  a  lid  on  human  as- 
pirations have  been  removed. 

When  the  Ud  is  UXted,  what  people  aspire 
to— the  substantive  content  oT  their  aspira- 
tions— Is  not  unreasonable.  They  want  rood, 
housing,  jobs,  security,  dignity — hardly  an 
irresponsible  list.  But  the  time  scale  on  which 
they  want  these  things  poses  extraordinary 
dlfflciiities.  given  the  gladal  pace  at  whldi 
human  institutions  respond  to  new  require- 
ments. 

So  the  stage  Is  set  for  the  most  familiar 
confrontation  of  modem  life — between  people 
who  demand  change  and  institutions  that 
resist  it.  The  institutions  alter,  but  never  fast 
enough,  and  those  who  seek  change  are  bit- 
terly disappointed. 

For  this  and  other  reasons,  one  sees  a  deep- 
ening hostility  to  institutions — any  and  all 
institutions,  here  and  around  the  world.  It 
is  partly  understandable  in  terms  of  a  nat- 
ural anger  over  administered  frustrations. 
Men  can  tolerate  extraordinary  hardship  If 
they  think  It  inevitable — Ood's  will  or  Fate 
or  the  ancient  order  of  things:  but  their 
tempers  have  a  short  fuse  when  hardship  re- 
sults from  the  decision  of  another  human 
being,  presumably  no  better  than  themselves. 
Tet  that  is  the  lot  of  modem  man:  it  is  an 
administered  age. 

Related — in  what  ways  we  can  hardly 
guess — is  a  breakdown  in  authority.  In  Just 
about  every  dimension  and  every  way:  the 
authority  of  parents,  religion,  custom,  social 
class,  the  law  and  the  State. 

Without  an  awareness  of  these  factors.— 
the  expectation-despair  syndrome,  the  hoe- 
tillty  to  Institutions,  the  erosion  of  author- 
Ity^ne  cannot  possibly  understand  the 
events  of  the  day.  The  standard  phrase  con- 
cerning social  disorders  is.  "It's  only  a  small 
group  .  .  .".  but  that  is  a  misleading  aaser- 
Uon.  Beyond  the  fractious  few,  beyond  even 
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the  considerable  group  of  sympatblsers  Is  tbe 
larger  number  of  people  who  have  no  fixed 
Tlews  but  are  running  a  chronic  low  fever  of 
antTig""'""  toward  their  Institutions,  toward 
their  fellow  man  and  toward  life  In  general. 
They  provide  the  climate  In  which  disorder 
spreads. 

In  that  climate,  unforttinateUy,  our  hon- 
ored tradition  of  dissent  has  undergone  an 
unprecedented  debasement.  Protest  has  be- 
come a  disorderly  game  for  13  year  olds.  Rea- 
soned debate  has  given  way  to  bullhorn  ob- 
scenities. The  loudmouth  and  the  hothead 
reign  unchaUenged. 

][t  is  hard  for  the  enlightened  American 
to  acknowledge  that  the  tradition  of  dissent 
may  itself  be  subject  to  degenerative  diseases. 
Ha  dreads  above  all  to  be  classed  with  the 
know-nothings  who  would  stifle  all  dissent. 
But  the  fact  must  be  faced. 

Among  the  dissenters  today  we  hear  a  few 
with  a  special  message.  They  say,  "We  don't 
need  reform,  we  need  revolution.  The  whole 
system  is  rotten  and  should  be  destroyed." 
I  have  talked  long  and  seriously  with  peo- 
ple who  make  that  sort  of  assertion,  and  have 
found  that  most  of  them  don't  really  mean 
It.  There  is  an  awesome  theatricality  about 
today's  radicalism,  and  the  apocalyptic  as- 
sertion Is  much  In  vogue.  If  one  patiently 
questions  everyone  who  makes  such  asser- 
tions, not  attacking  them  but  exploring  their 
views,  one  uncovers  a  variety  of  "conven- 
tlonal"  radical  positions,  most  of  which  have 
been  around  for  a  generation  or  more  and 
have  survived  peaceably  (not  necessarily 
comfortably)  within  our  traditional  political 
structure.  / 

But,  of  course,  some  really  mean  It.  At 
fliat,  one  Is  puzzled  by  their  failure  to  un- 
derstand that  when  a  social  system  is  de- 
stroyed, the  resulting  chaos  is  supremely 
antagonistic  to  any  organized  purposes,  in- 
cluding the  purposes  of  those  who  initiated 
the  destruction.  The  piualement  clears  up 
when  one  sees  that  they  have  fallen  vic- 
tim to  an  old  and  naive  doctrine — that  man 
U  naturally  good,  humane,  decent,  jiist  and 
honorable,  but  that  corrupt  and  wicked  in- 
stitutions have  transformed  the  noble  sav- 
age into  a  civilized  monster.  Destroy  the  cor- 
rupt institutions,  they  say.  and  man's  native 
goodness  will  flower.  There  isn't  anything  in 
history  or  anthropology  to  confirm  the  thesis 
but  It  survives  down  the  generations. 

Tliose  who  would  destroy  the  system  also 
fall  to  understand  that  periods  of  chaos  are 
followed  by  periods  of  iron  rule.  Those  who 
■eek  to  bring  societies  down  always  dream 
that  after  the  blood  bath  they  wlU  be  calling 
the  tune;  and  perhaps  that  makes  the  blood 
bath  seem  a  small  price  to  pay.  But  after 
the  chaos,  no  one  knows  what  kind  of  dicta- 
tor would  emerge.  The  proposal  to  destroy  the 
system  dissolves  under  examination. 

And  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  today's 
revolutlnnary  Is  pursuing  that  goal  with  all 
the  energy  at  his  command.  And  In  that  pur- 
suit h«  is  wholly  cynical  in  his  manipulation 
of  others.  The  rights  of  the  majority  are  ir- 
relevant to  him:  the  majority  must  be 
manipulated  fbr  its  own  good  (as  he  defines 
it).  He  has  no  interest  in  rational  examina- 
tion of  the  issues,  mdeed  will  deliberately 
confuse  Issues  or  block  conununlcatlon 
among  groups  so  as  to  prevent  such  examina- 
tion (for  example,  by  preventing  opponents 
from  being  heard).  He  will  devise  traps  to 
demean  those  in  authority,  destroying  their 
dignity  where  possible.  He  will  exploit  the 
mass  media,  feeding  their  hunger  for  excite- 
ment and  conflict. 

He  will  plan  deliberately  provocative  con- 
frontations designed  to  lead  authorities  to 
"overreact,"  knowing  that  If  they  do  it  will 
bring  to  his  side  naive  sympathizers  who 
know  nothing  of  the  issues  but  hate  to  see 
authorities  act  represslvely.  If  all  people  In 
authority  were  perfectly  wise  the  tactic  wo\Ud 
never  work.  But  we  shall  never  have  such 
leaders.  If  the  provocateurs  are  persistent 
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enough  and  Ingenious  enough  they  can  soon- 
er or  later  trap  any  ofllolal  Into  unwise  ac- 
tion. 

The  fact  U  that  the  politics  of  derision  and 
provocation  are  not  only  easy,  they  yield  a 
kind  of  twisted  pleasure.  Bad  to  say,  It's  fxm 
to  get  mad  and  It's  fun  to  hate.  Simple- 
minded  people  indulge  such  emotions  with- 
out dissembling,  and  are  dxily  criticized. 
More  guileful  people  discovered  long  ago 
that  the  big  psychic  payoff  comes  In  finding 
a  noble  cause  In  which  to  indulge  one's  rage 
and  hatred.  Then  one  can  draw  dividends 
from  both  sides  of  the  transaction,  satisfy- 
ing both  the  new  morality  and  the  old  Adam. 
And  that  Is  today's  fashion.  Rage  and  hate 
In  a  good  caxisel  Be  vldous  for  virtue,  self- 
indulgent  for  higher  p\UT>oses,  dishonest  In 
the  service  of  a  higher  honesty! 

It  is  easier  tfa  understand  the  existence  of 
a  small  group  of  destructive  extremists,  than 
to  understand  why  a  rather  large  number 
of  presumably  enlightened  Americans  give 
them  aid  and  comfort.  Generous  minded 
citizens  so  fear  the  censorious  role  that  they 
fall  Into  a  fatuous  permissiveness  toward 
deetruotit^  behavior.  If  there  is  a  grain  of 
Justification  in  the  behavior,  they  magnify 
it  to-exc\ise  almost  any  action.  They  search 
the  status  quo  for  flaws  that  will  make  the 
destructive  act  seem  reasonable.  Since  there 
will  always  be  such  flaws  in  an  imperfect 
world,  one  is  left  powerless  before  ruthless 
opponents.  It  Is  hard  for  the  kindly  American 
to  recognize  that  such  ruthleesness  not  only 
exists  in  a  certain  portion  of  the  populace 
but  ripens  early.  It  is  hard,  too,  for  him  to 
realize  that  his  very  permissiveness  may 
force  an  escalation  of  the  conflict. 

For  a  long  time  we  have  fondly  preserved 
the  fiction  that  the  drama  of  social  change 
Is  a  conflict  between  dissenters  and  the  top 
layers  of  the  Establishment.  But  as  the 
critics  fl<"e  themselves  In  ECamikuze-like 
assaults  on  sluggish  institutions,  they  even- 
tually come  into  head-on  collision  with  the 
people  who  are  most  deeply  ImpUcated  In 
the  sluggishness,  namely,  the  great  major- 
ity. The  stone  wall  against  which  many  radi- 
cal reforms  shatter  is  the  indifference  (or 
dovmrlght  hostility)  of  that  majority. 

The  collision  between  dissenters  and  lower 
middle  class  opponents  is  exceedingly  dan- 
gerous. As  long  as  the  dissenters  are  con- 
fronting the  top  layers  of  the  power  struc- 
ture, they  are  dealing  with  people  who  are 
reasonably  secure,  often  willing  to  compro- 
mise, able  to  yield  ground  without  anxiety. 
But  when  the  dissenters  collide  with  the 
lower  middle  class,  they  confront  an  Inse- 
cure opponent,  quick  to  anger  and  not  pre- 
pared to  yield  an  Inch. 

It  is  at  th'«  point  that  yormg  rebels  find 
great  appeal  in  Herbert  Marcuse's  ideas. 
When  they  think  they  are  attacking  the  fat 
cats  at  the  top  of  the  social  structure,  demo- 
cratic doctrine  seems  a  serviceable  banner  to 
wrap  themselves  In.  But  democratic  doctrine 
suddenly  becomes  a  considerable  embexrass- 
ment  when  they  discover  that  "the  people" 
they  seek  to  liberate  are  In  fact  bitterly 
opposed  to  them. 

Marcuse  deals  with  that  difllculty  by  saying 
that  democracy  and  tolerance  are  themselves 
barriers  to  the  overthrow  of  an  evil  society. 
He  favors  a  more  "directed"  society.  In  doing 
so.  he  makes  the  assumption  made  by  all  who 
fall  into  authoritarian  doctrlnee — that.  In 
the  "directed"  eoclerty  he  envisages,  people 
who  share  his  values  will  be  calling  the  tune. 
So  thought  the  businessmen  who  supported 
HiUer. 

■me  debasement  of  the  critical  role  makes 
responsible  action  for  social  change  increas- 
ingly difficult.  Thoee  who  are  engaged  In  the 
grueling  work  of  acoomplishlng  institutional 
change  are  in  desperate  need  of  allies.  Be- 
sponaible  social  critics  oan  be  of  enormous 
help  in  Identifying  targets  for  action,  in  clar- 
ifying and  focussing  Issues,  in  formulating 
significant  goals  ad  mobilizing  support  for 
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those  goals.  That  kind  of  hrtp  is  not  supplied 

by  irresponsible  critics.  ^ 

The  responslWe  orltto  comes  to  understand 
the  oomplex  machtoeryby  which  change 
must  be  accomplished,  finds  the  key  points 
of  leverage,  identifies  feasible  alternatives 
and  measures  his  vrork  by  real  results.  We 
have  many  such  critics,  and  we  owe  them  a 
gre&t  debt. 

In  contrast,  the  Irresponsible  critic  never 
exposes  himself  to  the  tough  tests  of  reality. 
He  doesn't  limit  himself  to  feasible  options. 
He  doesn't  subject  his  view  of  the  world  to 
tiie  cleansing  discipline  of  historical  per- 
spective or  contemporary  relevance.  He  de- 
fines the  problem  to  suit  himself.  He  shrugs 
off  the  constraints  that  limit  action  in  the 
real  world.  But  the  constraints  he  brushes 
aside  are  Intrinsic  to  the  problem.  Discus- 
sions outside  that  framework  are  Just  words. 
It's  a  hard  game  to  lose.  If  he  takes  care 
to  sUy  outside  the  areiui  of  action  and  de- 
cision, his  Judgment  and  integrity  will  never 
be  tested,  never  risked,  never  laid  on  the  line. 
He  can  feel  a  limitless  moral  superiority  to 
the  mere  mortals  who  put  their  repuUtion 
at  hazard  every  day  in  accountable  action. 
He  can  spin  fantasies  of  what  might  be. 
without  the  heart-breaking,  back-breaking 
work  of  building  social  change  into  resistant 
human  institutions. 

The  consequences  of  such  feckless  radical- 
ism are  predictable.  Out  of  such  self-m- 
dulgence  come  few  victories.  As  a  result,  we 
are  producing  a  bumper  crop  of  dlsUlusioned 
and  tired  ex-radicaU. 

It  will  not  be  possible  to  prevent  all  such 
disillusionment.  Some  radicals  are  so  easUy 
disillusioned  that  one  wonders  whether  the 
experience  feeds  some  secret  stream  of  en- 
joyment. They  have  perfected  the  art  of  being 
"betrayed"  by  the  world. 

The  model  of  the  Ineffectual  radical  is  the 
man  or  woman  who  spends  a  few  brief  years 
exploding  in  indignation,  posturing,  attitu- 
dinizing, oversimplifying,  shooting  at  the 
wrong  targets,  unwilling  to  address  himself 
to  the  exacting  business  of  understanding 
the  machinery  of  society,  unwilling  to  un- 
dergo the  arduous  training  necessary  to  mas- 
ter the  processes  he  hopes  to  change. 

So  those  who  have  mastered  the  machm- 
ery  laugh  him  off.  He  holds  no  terror  for 
them.  Soon  he  grows  tired  and  gives  up. 

The  favored  Instrument  of  dissent  at  the 
moment  is  the  demonstration.  And  we  have 
to  face  the  fact  that  the  demonstration  Is  a 
crude,  even  misleading  Indicator  of  the  popu- 
lar will.  The  coercive  demonstration  is  a 
threat  to  the  framework  of  order  that  makes 
civil  govermnent  possible. 

Chief  among  the  defects  of  the  demon- 
stration is  its  enigmatic  quality.  Whom  do 
the  demonstrators  represent?  How  large  Is 
their  constituency?  What  kind  of  mandate  o 
do  they  have  from  that  constituency?  What 
are  the  merits  of  their  case?  If  authorities 
negotiate  with  them,  what  U  the  standing  of 
the  agreements  reached?  If  authorities  accede 
to  their  demands,  will  that  accomplish  a  net 
reduction  in  prievance  and  injustice  within 
the  community?   Of  will  the  reductioii  of  . 

thla  group's  grievances  leave  other  groups 
even  more  aggrieved  and  create  new  mjus- 
tices  as  old  ones  are  corrected?  Is  the  pro- 
test a  true  refiection  of  community  sentiment 
or  Is  It  "rigged"?  How  can  you  know? 

Those  are  questions  that  are  hard  to  answer 
when  a  crowd  of  demonstrators  appear  out 
of  nowhere  to  disrupt  some  public  function. 
Precisely  because  of  Its  enigmatic  character, 
the  demonstration  lends  itself  to  manipula- 
tion by  elements  within  the  community  who 
do  not  in  fact  have  any  significant  base  at 
commvmlty  support. 

Nevertheless,  the  demonstration  that  re- 
mains peacef  xil  Is  a  legitimate  instrument  of 
social  action.  Its  function  Is  to  bring  a 
grievance  or  an  issue  to  public  view. 

It  la  a  limited  fimctton.  The  chief  means 
by  which  citizens  make  their  Influence  felt 
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must  contlniM  to  b«  throusb  tb«  loiig-tMt«<I, 
«aU-«rtabllah«d  proocduna  or  •  fno  wcltr: 
tiM  ballot.  tlM  UwBult.  th*  artk*.  tb*  peti- 
tion, oomplalnti  to  tlia  pnas.  action  through 
MtabUslMd  grl*T«no«  prooMlurM,  and  ao  on. 
Ona  haan  a  apaolal  justification  In  tlM  caaa 
ot  tha  raoant  ghetto  rlota.  Tba  rlota  wara 
naoaaaary.  It  U  arguad.  to  produoa  few  In 
the  pown  structure  and  thereby  to  gat  action 
on  the  aodal  front.  And  thoae  who  make  that 
argument  now  Insist  that  the  tactic  suo- 
oaeded.  and  they  adTocate  Ita  continued  use. 
It  U  true  that  the  riots   provoked  fear. 
But  there  were  a  lot  of  conaequenoea  bealdea 
ooDstruotlTe  social  acUon.   The  riots  led  a 
lot  of  Oongraaaniun  and  a  lot  of  dtlaeiu  to 
realst  further  Federal  programs  for  the  dtlee. 
The  riots  led  both  poUce  and  clUsens  to  arm 
themeelvee  heavily,  and  led  to  a  heavy  vote 
for  right-wing  political  candldatea.  The  riots 
stoengthened     every     right-wing     extremist 
group  In  the  country. 

To  cite  only  the  favorable  consequencee 
of  the  riots  and  Ignore  the  unfavorable  Is 
disastrously  near-sighted.  The  provoking  of 
fear  la  a  dangerous  form  of  brlnksmanshlp. 
It  may  bring  constructive  results  or  It  may 
unleash  emoUona  that  will  lead  to  the  sup- 
pression of  all  freedom. 

I  do  not  blame  the  ghetto  residents  for 
being  angry:  I  am  with  them.  But  they  must 
not  let  their  anger  lead  them  into  self- 
destructive  moves.  They  cannot  out-hato  the 
whites  or  out-do  the  whites  In  violence.  They 
must  seek — as  the  college  activists  must  seek. 
as  we  all  must  seek — a  world  In  which  man's 
deetructlve  Impulses  are  brought  within  a 
framework  of  law  and  rationality. 

It  la  an  old  falling  of  the  liberal  that  he  has 
fantaslee  of  a  rather  genteel  revolution  In 
which  the  revolutlonarlee  stir  up  Just  enough 
turmoil  to  make  comfortable  people  thor- 
oughly uncomfortable.  But  you  cant  have 
revolution  In  carefully  measxired  doaas. 
Events  will  not  be  kind  to  those  who  unleash 
the  furies  of  human  emotion  In  the  service 
of  their  own  carefully  calculated  goals.  Emo- 
Uona get  out  of  hand.  No  one  knows  what 
climax  they  will  build  toward,  nor  who  will 
get  hurt,  nor  what  the  end  will  be.  Anyone 
who  unleashes  man's  destructive  Impulses 
had  better  stand  a  long  way  back. 

No  society  can  give  Itself  over  to  those 
whose  purpose  la  civic  txmiult.  The  anarch- 
Ut  paves  the  way  for  the  authoritarian. 
Either  we  will  have  a  civil  order  In  which 
discipline  Is  Internalized  In  the  breast  of 
each  free  and  responsible  citizen  or  we  will 
see  repressive  measures  designed  to  re-estab- 
Uah  order.  Everyone  who  cares  about  freedom 
will  pray  for  the  former  and  aeek  to  avoid 
courses  of  action  that  lead  to  the  latter. 

For  aome  years  now  the  conscientious 
generous-minded  citizen  has  greeted  each 
new  outbreak  of  disorder  with  a  determlna- 
Uon  to  try  even  harder  to  correct  the  social 
Injustices  that  seemed  to  lie  behind  such 
disorder.  But  correcting  Injustice  Is  slow. 
and  the  disorders  spread  Uke  summer  grass 
fire.  The  aerlotis  cltlaen  wUl  have  to  learn 
a  simple  truth:  one  must  act  forcefully  to 
oombat  Injustice  and  at  the  same  time  ona 
must  oppose  disorder  and  vlolenca. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Thi«  organisation  of  Future  Farmen 
foiten  the  aspects  of  character  and  life 
that  are  truly  represenUtlve  of  America 
and  all  she  stands  for.  Among  them  are 
leadership,  cooperaUon,  character,  schol- 
arship, thrift,  service,  recreation,  patrlot- 
lan.  agrlctilture.  and  dtisenshlp.  Their 
motto.  'Xeamlng  To  Do,  Doing  To  Learn. 
B*nilng  To  live,  and  Living  To  Serve." 
spells  out  qualities  that  all  men  could 
follow. 

In  North  Dakota  we  have  3.461  young 
boys,  who  belong  to  this  organization  and 
to  listen  to  them  express  themselves  on 
the  values  of  life  that  bring  out  the  good 
In  people  is  heartwarming  indeed. 

I  salute  the  Future  Fanners  of  Amer- 
ica and  all  those  who  participate  in  mak- 
ing It  such  an  outstanding  program  for 
the  development  of  the  whole  man. 
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meet  Itk  world-wide  commitments  In  a  most 
affective  and  economical  manner.  Oaneral 
Crow's  managerial  ability,  executive  leader- 
ship, and  foresight  contributed  directly  to 
the  development  of  plans  to  insure  equitable 
distribution  of  funds  for  use  In  Air  Force 
programs.  The  singularly  dlatlnctlve  accom- 
pUshmenU  of  General  Crow  reflect  the  high- 
est credit  upon  himself  and  the  United 
States  Air  Force. 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  ROBERT  F. 
KENNEDY'S  DEATH 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOUND 

or  MAsaacHXTBrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  9.  1969 


LT.  GEN.  DUWARD  L.  CROW 
AWARDED  THE  DISTTNODISHED 
SERVICE  MEDAL 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS 

OF    >I.«l«lf« 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  9.  1969 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Thursday,  June  5,  I  was 
privileged  to  attend  an  award  ceremony 
for  Lt.  Gen.  Duward  L.  Crow,  Comp- 
troller of  the  Air  Force,  at  which  time 
he  was  presented  the  Dlstingiiished  Serv- 
ice Medal.  Indeed,  this  was  a  most  im- 
pressive ceremony— focusing  on  the 
successful  endeavors  and  dedicated  lead- 
ership demonstrated  by  General  Crow 
during  his  service  in  the  Air  Force. 

The  Honorable  Robert  C.  Seamans. 
Jr.,  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  made 
the  aimouncement  of  the  award,  and 
Gen.  John  P.  McConnell.  Air  Force  Chief 
of  Staff,  pinned  the  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Medal  on  General  Crow. 

In  these  days  when  our  Nation  has 
great  need  for  men  of  General  Crow's 
caliber,  it  is  well  we  recognize  and  com- 
mend the  service  and  accomplishments 
he  has  exhibited  In  performing  his  du- 
ties. Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me  pleasure 
to  share  the  content  of  this  citation  with 
my  colleagues  in  Congress  and  with  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation  which  he  serves,  as 
follows: 

CrrATioN  To  .\ccompant  the  Awaso  or  -na 
DiSTwoDisHrD  Szavics  Mkdai.  to  DirwAao 
L.  Caow 


NORTH  DAKOTA  FUTURE  FARMERS 
OF  AMERICA  CONVENTION 

HON.  THOMaTs.  KLEPPE 

or   NOSTR    OAXOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nvaS 

Monday,  June  9.  1969 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  ft)eaker,  this  past 
weekend  I  attended  the  40th  anniversary 
convention  of  the  North  Dakota  Associa- 
tion of  Future  Farmers  of  America.  One 
cannot  attend  a  meeting  of  this  kind 
without  being  very  impressed. 


The  Preeldent  ot  the  United  States  of 
America,  authorised  by  Act  of  Congress, 
July  9.  1918.  awards  the  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Medal  to  Lieutenant  General  Duward  L. 
Crow,  for  exceptionally  meritorious  service 
Ina  duty  of  great  responalblUty.  General 
Crow  distinguished  himself  as  The  Director 
of  Budget.  Comptroller  of  the  Air  Force 
Headquarters  United  States  Air  Force  from 
1  November  1984  to  18  March  1989.  In  this 
Important  position.  General  Crow's  vast  ex- 
perience and  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
daU  automation,  financial  management  and 
analysU  of  management  problema.  resulted 
m  nimieroua  programs  to  support  loglsucal 
demands,  and  played  a  vital  role  In  maintain- 
ing a  sound  defense  posture  His  preaenU- 
tlon  of  the  Air  Force  budget  to  the  Air  Staff 
Board.  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Approprta- 
Uons  Committee  of  Congress  resulted  In  ap- 
proprlauons  that  enabled  the  Air  Force  to 


Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  June  5 
is  the  first  aimiversary  of  Senator  Rob- 
ert F.  Keimedy's  death.  Just  1  year  ago 
today — at  the  very  pinnacle  of  his  po- 
litical career— Senator  Kennedy  was 
shot  down  as  he  and  his  aides  shouldered 
their  way  through  a  crowd  in  the  serving 
pantry  of  a  Los  Angeles  hotel.  An  entire 
Nation  stood  vigil  24  hours  before  Sen- 
ator Keimedy  finally  succumbed  to  liis 
wounds.  And  an  entire  Nation — black 
field  hands  in  the  Deep  South,  middle- 
class  wloites  in  their  trim  suburbs,  politi- 
cal leaders  in  Washington's  power  cen- 
ter—grieved his  death.  His  older  brother. 
John,  had  fallen  victim  to  another  as- 
sassin Just  5  years  earUer.  The  Kennedy 
family's  remarkable  record  of  sacrifice 
again  touched  and  sorrowed  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Robert  Keimedy's  personality  was  a 
curious  blend  of  traits — strength  coupled 
with  gentleness,  a  consuming  dedication 
to  hard  work  coupled  with  a  frolicsome 
playfulness  when  in  the  company  of 
friends  or  children,  a  romantic  idealism 
tempered— but  not  diluted — by  keen  po- 
litical savvy.  Most  of  all  his  life  repre- 
sented courage,  both  physical  and  Intel- 
lectual, a  willingness  to  take  a  kayak 
down  a  turbulent  mountain  stream  or  to 
tackle  awesome  social  problems  that 
others  considered  insuperable.  His 
widow,  Ethel,  has  maintained  that  tradi- 
tion. Still  merry  and  energetic,  still  a 
wholly  devoted  mother  U^  her  celebrated 
brood  of  11  children,  Ethel  Kennedy  has 
seldom  revealed  the  depth  of  her  grief. 
Senator  Jacob  Javits  was  not  exaggerat- 
ing much  when  he  described  her  as  "the 
greatest  of  the  Kennedys,  male  or 
female." 

A    newspaper    column    by    Anthony 
Lewis,  published  yesterday  in  the  New 
York  Times,  discusses  Robert  Kennedy 
and  his  contributions  to  American  life. 
With  permission,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  put  this 
column  in  the  Ricord  at  this  point: 
(From  the  New  York  Times.  June  4,  19691 
A  YcAS  WrraouT  Robkst  Kknnkst 
(By  Anthony  Lewis) 
London,  June  3. — On  Thursday  morning 
It  wlU  be  a  year  since  Robert  Kennedy  was 
shot.   Time   has   not   diminished   the  sense 
that  life  without  him   Is   Incomplete. 

The  memories  are  not,  In  the  main,  solemn 
or  aentlmental,  though  men  ordlnarUy  rated 
akeptlcal  still  u.se  the  word  love  In  taliflng 
about  him.  What  la  missed  la  the  vitality — 
the  force  of  personality  that  made  him  Im- 
possible to  Ignore  or  take  for  granted. 

There  were  so  many  contradictory  qualities 
In  him.  He  could  be  moodily  sUent  and  ex- 
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ubarant,  tender  and  harsh,  uproarioiu  In 
self -mockery  and  bawUdered  at  the  thought 
that  some  people  hated  him. 

aXAUST    AMS    DaXAMZI 

He  was  a  realist  and  a  dreamer,  a  man 
who  knew  as  few  did  the  depth  of  the  diffi- 
culties facing  society  but  who  Insisted  they 
had  somehow  to  be  met — the  last  of  tba 
romantics,  someone  said. 

His  romanticism.  If  that  Is  what  It  was, 
was  not  sustained  by  the  elements  that 
nourish  moat  of  us  Uberal  optimists.  Ha 
drew  little  inspiration  from  political  theory 
or  philosophical  abstractions,  no  deep  solace 
from  music  or  painting.  His  restoratives  were 
children — really  any  chUdren — and  family 
and  cbaUenge  for  Its  own  sake. 

From  all  this  It  follows  that  he  could  not 
be  a  conventional  politician.  He  was  no  good 
at  constructing  the  externals  that  shield 
most  politicians,  the  bland  or  confident  fa- 
cade. His  emotions,  his  doubts,  his  regrets 
were  all  too  exposed.  And  ha  was  ao  happily 
Irreverent  about  poUtlcs. 

The  critics  said  he  could  never  have  been 
a  candidate  for  Prealdent  If  his  brother  had 
not  preceded  him,  and  they  were  doubtless 
correct.  But  It  Is  not  necesearUy  wrong  that, 
through  such  an  accident,  a  country  should 
have  the  chance  to  choose  an  unconven- 
tional leader. 

It  Is  all  a  year  ago  now,  and  far  away.  But 
there  Is  stUl  Implicit  In  the  American  scene 
the  question  whether  someone  representing 
what  Robert  Kennedy  did  Is  acceptable  or 
necessary  In  our  society  now. 

One  view  Is  that  the  tide  had  tiu^ed  ir- 
reslsUbly  against  the  poUUcs  of  acUon. 

There  certainly  was,  and  Is,  a  national 
weariness — a  revulsion  against  being  driven 
on  toward  heroic  social  goals.  Robert  Ken- 
nedy kept  reminding  Americans  of  their 
coimtrys  troubles  and  Inadequacies,  of  the 
unfairnesses  In  life,  and  It  Is  understandable 
that  many  people  preferred  to  be  left  alone 
for  a  while. 

Many  liberal  activists  would  say  now  that 
the  United  States  had  come  to  the  right  time 
for  a  pause.  They  approve  of  President  Nix- 
on's undramatlc  tone.  They  may  think  that 
a  Republican  Secretary  of  State  with  no 
rooted  commitments  Is  preferable  to  a  Demo- 
crat who  Is  a  tireless,  dedicated,  effective 
advocate  of  the  policy  that  brought  us  to 
where  we  are  In  Vietnam. 

EXSKKKOWEB    UTTISLUSE 

We  needed  the  Elsenhower  Interlude,  some 
have  said,  with  reason,  and  now  we  need 
another.  But  that  view  carries  Its  own  warn- 
ing. For  whatever  else  of  value  the  Elsen- 
hower years  represented,  they  were  also  a 
time  of  Insvifflclent  action  on  the  racial  prob- 
lem— for  which  the  United  States  will  pay 
Indefinitely. 

That  Is  the  imponderable  In  today's  poll- 
tics  of  calm:  What  may  the  eventual  oost 
be?  The  imderlylng  torments  of  race  and 
poverty  and  frustrated  youthful  Idealism  are 
not  going  to  go  away. 

Tliere,  because  of  his  puaOlng,  unpolitical 
personality,  Robert  Kennedy  could  have 
made  a  difference.  America's  dispossessed  and 
disaffected  were  somehow  able  to  Identify 
with  him.  He  offered  them  hope  as  appar- 
ently no  one  else  Inside  the  system  could. 
And  life  without  h(^>e  must  produce  frus- 
tration. 

It  Is  current  wisdom  that  the  poUtlcal 
majority  In  the  United  States  Is  unblack, 
unpoor  and  unyoimg.  But  that  does  not 
mean  that  the  majority  can  afford  to  be- 
come Increasingly  separated  from  the  minor- 
ity. 

axAcnoM  TO  viouencx 

Tliat  most  Americans  are  fearful  and  angry 
at  the  violence  of  the  Internal  attacks  on 
our  society  Is  imderstandable.  But  It  can- 
not be  enough,  In  the  long  run,  for  political 
leaders  to  make  the  majority  feel  righteous 
by  underlining  that  anger  and  fear. 
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Someone,  aometlma,  will  have  to  try  again 
to  find  a  common  vision  for  thoae  Inalda  and 
outside  the  society.  That  could  have  been 
tha  role  of  Robert  Kennedy. 


A     PLEA     TO     SAVE     THE     MAIN- 
STREETER  PASSENGER  TRAIN 


HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

or    MONTAMA 

m  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Monday,  June  9,  1969 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  about  a 
year  ago  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission took  a  good  look  at  a  request  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  to  dis- 
continue its  Mainstreeter  passenger 
train  between  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  and 
Seattle-Takoma,  Wash.,  and  denied  Its 
request.  The  railroad  is  again  asking 
that  it  be  permitted  to  discontinue  this 
service.  I  wish  to  go  on  record  as  oppos- 
ing the  disconldnuance  of  the  Main- 
streeter. 

In  its  decision  to  deny  the  request  for 
discontinuance,  the  Commission  pointed 
out  that  to  allow  the  carrier  to  cancel 
this  train  would  deprive  the  public  of  a 
needed  service,  and  would  seriously 
harm  the  substantial  number  of  small 
communities  which  would  be  left  with- 
out rail  passenger  service.  Out  of  88  sta- 
tions now  served  by  the  Mainstreeter, 
only  24  would  have  alternate  rail  service. 
The  balance  of  the  88  would  have  none. 

At  the  hearings  held  by  the  ICC  145 
persons  testified  in  opposition  to  dis- 
continuance of  the  Mainstreeter,  and 
the  Commission  stated  that  43  addi- 
tional witnesses  would  have  similarly 
testified  if  time  had  permitted.  Included 
in  those  asking  that  the  service  be  re- 
tained were  representatives  of  student 
bodies  of  several  colleges  who  presented 
the  results  of  polls  indicating  the  use 
and  need  of  students  of  the  Main- 
streeter. Other  students  and  college  staff 
members  also  expressed  their  opposition 
to  elimination  of  the  train. 

The  Commission's  decision  reflected 
that  in  each  of  the  years  1966  and  1967 
a  quarter  million  passengers  used  the 
service,  although  not  all  of  them  went 
the  entire  length  of  the  route.  The  aver- 
age trip  in  1966  was  shown  as  390  miles. 
Also,  the  Commission  pointed  out  that 
the  1966  total  was  up  8  percent  over 

1965.  while  the  1967  preliminary  esti- 
mate showed  a  9-percent  increase  over 

1966.  The  Coqjmission  was  forced  to 
conclude  at  this  iDoint  that  "we  consider 
it  clear  beyond  dispute  that  the  public 
has  not  abandoned  the  Mainstreeter." 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  voicing  my  opposition 
to  the  discontinuance  of  this  important 
rail  passenger  service,  I  join  with  my 
esteemed  colleague  in  the  other  Cham- 
ber. Senator  Metcalf,  who  also  comes 
from  my  State — Montana — in  a  request 
for  an  investigation,  by  the  ICC  of  a 
matter  related  to  the  discontinuance  of 
the  Mainstreeter.  The  investigation  was 
proposed  by  the  National  Association  of 
Railroad  Passengers  in  a  letter  to  the 
Commission  dated  May  1,  1969.  in  which 
they  declare.  In  part,  that — 

Wlthm  the  past  year  we  have  received 
several  reports  that  the  railroad  has  dellber- 
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ataly  removed  mail  and  evprew  toaoMlj 
handled  on  tba  tralna  and  jdacad  such  traf- 
fic on  freight  tralna.  The  Oammlaaloa  should 
thoroughly  explore  this  matter^  and  If  It 
finds  that  such  action  was  taken'  to  prepare 
a  foundation  for  the  present  discontinuance 
proposal.  It  should  require  continued  opera- 
tion If  the  record  shows  any  significant 
pubUo  demand  for  the  servlca. 

Mr.  i^?eaker,  the  situation  regarding 
our  Nation's  rail  passenger  service  Is 
cause  for  alarm.  It  is  till  the  more  so  be- 
cause I  am  certain  that  the  general  pub- 
lic, and  perhi^s  even  Congress  itself,  is 
not  fully  aware  of  what  is  happening. 

The  ICC  has  declared  that  we  are  in 
danger  of  losing  significant  segments  of 
the  remaining  long-  and  medium-dis- 
tance railroad  passenger  service  within 
the  next  few  years  unless  the  present 
trend  is  reversed.  The  Mainstreeter  Is  one 
of  these  trains  in  danger.  The  Commis- 
sion pointed  out  in  a  1968  report  to  Con- 
gress on  intercity  rail  passenger  service 
that  during  the  last  10  years  the  service 
has  declined  sharply.  The  number  of 
regular  intercity  trains  fell  nearly  60  per- 
cent in  that  time,  with  13  of  our  rail- 
roEuls  having  abandoning  sdl  such  serv- 
ice, while  seven  roads  are  down  to  a  sin- 
gle pair  of  trains  each. 

The  Commission  emphasized  that  the 
movement  toward  discontinuance  had 
accelerated  during  the  last  2  years.  For 
instance,  during  the  12 -month  period 
ending  in  early  1968,  the  number  of 
trains  proposed  for  discontinuance  had 
more  than  doubled. 

And  I  call  attention  that  the  brunt  of 
such  curtailment  is  falling  on  the  West. 
The  Commission  said  in  its  report  that — 

While  It  is  Important  to  note  that  tha 
volume  of  filings  under  section  13a  has  been 
sharply  Increasing,  the  most  critical  prob- 
lem is  presented  by  the  recent  receipt  of  sev- 
eral proposals  to  discontinue  the  last  re- 
maining rail  passenger  service  between  major 
areas  in  the  country,  particularly  in  the 
West. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  what  is  happening 
to  railroad  passenger  service,  particular- 
ly in  the  West.  The  ICC  has  given  us 
clear  warning  that  such  service  is  disap- 
pearing faster  and  faster.  This,  in  part, 
is  why  I  strongly  oppose  the  removal  of 
the  Mainstreeter.  I  know  that  It  is  an  im- 
portant service  to  the  people  of  my  State, 
and  to  the  other  States  tlirough  which  it 
passes. 

Moreover,  discontinuance  at  this  time 
could  prove  untimely,  for  several  reasons. 
First,  the  growing  affluence  of  our  society, 
coupled  with  increased  leisure  time  and 
greater  mobility,  point  to  sizable  in- 
creases in  intercity  travel  in  the  years 
ahead.  Long-  andjnedium-distance  rail 
passenger  service  could  be  on  the 
threshhold  of  a  revival,  espe<dally  if 
properly  promoted. 

Second,  we  are  just  beginning  to  probe 
the  techniques  and  possibilities  of  inter- 
city high-speed  service.  While  it  is  true 
that  the  immediate  application  is  con- 
fined to  the  Northeast  Corridor,  is  it  not 
entirely  possible  that  some  of  the  knowl- 
edge gained,  and  the  developments 
achieved,  will  be  applicable  to  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country?  I  am  confident  that 
it  is  so. 

Third,  the  railroads  themselves  recent- 
ly asked  for  financial  aid  for  passengor 
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MTTtce.  I  prenime  that  a  flnt  step  would 
be  a  detennlnatlon  of  the  amount  of  kMt 
Involred  on  which  to  baee  such  aid.  Other 
studies  Ukely  to  be  needed  coTer  areas 
such  as  the  essential  of  particular 
service,  and  of  alternate  means  of  asdst- 
aooe.  Pending  a  broad  siirvey  of  all  the 
ramifications  involved  in  the  proposal, 
important  rail  passenger  trains  such  as 
the  Mainstreeter  should  be  retained. 

Let  us  be  forewsuned  that  once  trains 
are  gone,  they  are  gone  for  all  time. 


PROTESTORS  SAY:   YOU  DO  THE 
JOB 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  nxmois 

m  THX  Honss  op  reprssxntatives 

Monday.  June  9,  1969 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
the  college  year  has  ended  at  most  schools 
around  the  country,  it  might  be  a  good 
tinfe  to  look  back  and  reflect  a  bit  upon 
the  tragic  series  of  violent  demonstra- 
tions which  took  place  on  campuses 
around  the  coimtry  and  determine  just 
what  the  protestors  were  trying  to  say. 

An  editorial  appearing  in  the  Sunday, 
June  8,  edition  of  the  Peoria  Joiimal  Star 
gets  right  to  the  heart  of  the  matter 
without  a  lot  of  the  fancy  verbiage  and 
gobbledygook  which  has  been  a  feature 
of  so  much  of  the  writing  on  this  serious 
problem. 

I  Include  the  editorial  In  the  Rxcoao 
at  this  point: 

PBonsTOBS  Sat:    Tou  Do  thb  Job 

We've  been  told  over  and  over  mg»ln  not 
to  be  diverted  or  disgusted  by  the  slogans, 
the  sbouts,  the  obscenities,  the  vandalism, 
etc..  of  "activist"  youths— college  or  slum — 
white  or  black. 

They  are  trying  to  tell  us  something,  and 
«e  should  concentrate  on  listening .  We 
should  try  to  And  out  what  they  are  saying 
through  all  the  racket  I 

I've  been  listening  for  a  few  years.  Listen- 
ing In  seminars.  Listening  in  long  talks  at 
home  with  visitors  from  here  and  yon.  Listen- 
ing In  my  office  to  those  who  came  through 
the  open  door.  And  "listening"  through  long 
and  extensive  reading  of  their  effulgencers 
and  apologists. 

I  think  I've  finally  figured  out  what  they 
are  saying ! 

And  It  was  hard  to  grasp  because  It  Is  so 
Idiotic  In  one  way — anc^o  totally  nattiral  In 
another. 

Are  they  great  Idealists,  or  a  bunch  of 
slobs? 

They  are  both.  It  depends  on  whether  they 
are  setting  standards  for  others,  or  setting 
standards  for  themselves.  For  others  they 
want  the  highest  Ideals  followed.  For  them- 
■elves.  they  want  the  "freedom"  to  be  slobs. 

CUB  PHtLOSOPHT 

Some  of  them  simply  want  the  privilege 
of  "ruiualng  the  college"  because  in  that  way 
they  can  effectively  "drop  out"  and  still  tech- 
nically keep  their  draft  deferments — and  they 
have  learned  one  thing  from  their  glib  pro- 
fessors. They  have  learned  how  to  cover  these 
natural  desires  with  a  lovely  smokescreen  of 
"philosophy"  .  .  .  even  good,  old-fashioned 
self-delusion. 

But  I  promised  to  reveal  what  they  are 
really  saying. 

It  U  this: 

"Society  should  be  perfect  and  «t»»»in**i^ 
(Translation:  that  means  all  of  you.)  It 
(you)  should  provide  us  plenty  of  everythlag 
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without  tCon  oo  our  part,  ladurtlng  peace, 
pto^arlty,  and  panonal  (readom  of  sivary 
soft. 

"The  standard  for  'sooiety'  should  be  one 
ctf  absolute  perfection  and  total  Infallibility. 
It  shOTild  provUU  trr^rlBst  machines,  endless 
and  total  peace,  plentiful  production  with- 
out haaard  o<  either  health  or  aafaty.  without 
breakdown  and  without  coat. 

"The  standard  for  'people'  should  be  none 
whatsoever.  All  should  enjoy  plenty  of  neces- 
sttlsB.  convsnlences.  and-  plea«urM.  without 
effort  and  wfth  no  limits  on  sex,  pornography, 
drug  use.  destruction  of  property,  arson,  in- 
terferanoe.  or  mob  action — and  no  un- 
pleasant penalties  for  robbery,  murder,  arson, 
vandalism,  or  assault.  Amnesty  for  human 
Unperf  actions  I 

"TOTT  woax.  wa  flat 

"We  want  you  to  be  productive  and  Infal- 
lible and  demeaned  If  you  fall  short!  We  want 
us  to  be  nonaccountable  for  anything,  free  to 
do  as  wa  please,  completely  irresponsible  for 
what  we  do  or  its  real  conaaquancas,  and 
cared  for  all  the  while!" 

No  wonder  they  say  It  Is  such  complex  bliz- 
zards of  baloney  I 

They  don't  want  to  face  up  to  what  thay  are 
really  saying,  themselves! 

Above  all,  these  word-Juggling  activists, 
young  and  not-so-young  refuse  to  adnUt  that 
the  standards  for  "society"  and  the  standards 
for  "people"  are  the  same  thing. 

The  Idea  that  we  can  increase  the  demands 
for  perfection  on  "society"  while  reducing  It 
altogether  on  "people"  Is  truly  an  "impossible 
dream." 

As  Einstein  once  said  In  response  to  a 
clever  argument  be  couldnt  refute  with 
rhetoric:  "Look  at  the  mathematical  equa- 
tion. It  simply  won't  work." 

Or  as  I  once  heard  a  disgusted  New  Eng- 
lander  say  to  a  fiery  southerner:  "OK.  You 
win  the  argument  about  the  Civil  War.  Now 
let's  see  you  spend  that  confederate  money!" 

It  Just  doesn't  "compute." 

Thank  Heaven  there  are  also  a  few  million 
college  students  trying  to  learn  how  to  better 
approach  perfection  In  their  own  efforts — 
rather  than  demand  It  of  others  .  .  .  and 
know  that  baying  at  the  moon  Is  no  subatl- 
tuta  for  sell-lmprovement. 


June  9,  1969 


CORRECTION  OP  STATEBdSNT 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

or    NXW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  9,  1969 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
21  I  called  to  our  colleagues'  attention  a 
speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Pranklln  H.  Wil- 
liams, "Race  and  American  Porelgn  Af- 
fairs." In  his  address,  Mr.  Williams  stated 
that  Africa  would  not  be  included  in  a 
flve-volume  Documentary  History  of 
American  Porelgn  .\ffairs,  1945-70.  to  be 
Issued  next  spring. 

I  wish  to  correct  the  Record  and  advise 
our  colleagues  that  a  volume  on  Africa 
will,  in  fact,  be  published.  I  insert  here- 
with, for  inclusion  in  the  Recoro,  a  let- 
ter recently  addressed  to  Mr.  Williams  by 
the  managing  editor  of  the  compilation: 
TBI  Ctrr  Coixaox  or 
Thb  Crrr  UifivBBsrrr  or  Nbw  Tobx. 

Sev)  York,  N.Y.,  June  3,  IH9. 
Mr.  Fbaiocum  H.  WnxiAMB, 
Director,  Urban  Center,  Columbia  Univertity. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

DasB  Mb.  Wn.T.itMs:  I  noticed  that  Con- 
gressman Richard  Ottlngar  had  your  spaaeh 
delivered  at  Stetson  University  reprinted  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  May  21,  IMQ.  I 


am  pleased  to  inform  you  tJiat  the  five  volume 
Dooumentary  HUtory  of  American  Foreign 
Affair*,  1945-1970,  at  which  Arthur  M. 
Schleslnger,  Jr.  U  the  General  Editor  and  Z 
serve  as  the  Managing  Bdltor.  will  contain  a 
volume  on  American  relations  with  Afrloa. 
Dr.  Jean  Herakovlts,  Professor  of  African 
Studies  at  The  City  College  of  New  York  Is 
the  Editor  of  this  volume.  She  has  published 
several  monographs  on  African  History  as  well 
as  scholarly  articles  on  the  subject. 

Chelsea  House  Publishers  will  be  Issuing 
this  compilation  In  the  Spring  of  1970. 

Respectfully  yours. 
Cordially, 

Fbbb  L.  Isbakl. 
Aseociate  Profestor. 


NEED     FOR    GUIDELINES     URGENT 
FOR  CONGRESS  REDISTRICTING 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 


OP  IfZW  TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  9.  1969 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  Is 
urgent  for  Congress  to  set  guidelines  in 
law  for  drawing  new  congressional  dis- 
trict lines  after  the  1970  decennial  cen- 
sus. The  harassing  court  challenges  can- 
not be  allowed  to  continue  ad  infinitum. 

I  was  joined  by  a  number  of  New  Yoric 
colleagues  in  sponsoring  appropriate 
nonpartisan  legislation  in  the  House  last 
Tuesday.  The  response  to  my  bill  has 
been  heartening  and  I  hope  that  the 
measure  will  receive  early  consideration. 

The  Supreme  Court  in  its  several  deci- 
sions under  the  one-man  one-vote  ruling 
has  made  no  attempt  to  set  guidelines — 
and  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  Job  of  the 
Court  to  set  them. 

That  Job  belongs  to  Congress. 

Since  the  Census  Bureau  Itself 
acknowledges  that  its  population  data 
was  only  97  percent  accurate  in  1950  and 
1960,  I  believe  it  is  entirely  reasonable 
for  Congress  to  set  a  leeway  of  2^2  per- 
cent either  way  from  the  mean  average 
in  setting  district  lines. 

Supporting    editorial    comment    4p- 
peared  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Post, 
as  follows: 
[Rt>m  the  Washington  Post,  June  7,  1968] 

To  Equalize  Conobbssional  Qibtbictb 

A  bUl  Introduced  by  17  New  York  Con- 
gressmen affords  another  chance  to  lay  down 
a  set  of  rational  guidelines  for  the  creatloo 
of  congressional  districts  within  the  states. 
Last  year  the  House  foolishly  killed  a  bill 
for  this  purpose  because  the  Senate  Insisted 
that  districts  should  not  be  permitted  to 
vary  In  population  more  than  10  per  ooitu 
Since  then  the  Supreme  Court  has  upaat 
redlstnctlng  laws  in  both  New  York  and 
Missouri.  The  maximum  deviation  from  the 
average  In  New  York  was  6.8  per  cent  and 
In  Missouri  3.1  per  cent. 

The  most  troublesome  aspect  of  thaae  da- 
cions  was  the  Court's  unwillingness  to  toler- 
ate any  variation  In  population  between  dl^ 
trlcts.  "no  matter  how  small."  Justice  Fortaa 
pointed  out  that,  under  the  Court's  demand 
for  mathematical  precision,  state  leglslaturaa 
"might  have  to  Ignore  the  tx>undarles  at 
common  sense,  running  the  district  Una 
down  the  middle  of  the  corridor  of  an  apart- 
ment house  or  even  dividing  the  residents 
of  a  single-family  house  l>etween  the  two 
districts."  Some  authorities  also  fear  that; 
with  such  exacting  demands  for  populaitlon 
equaUty  without  regard  for  political  bound- 


i. 
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attaa,  gaographlo  banian,  tnulitlaii  or  aoo- 
nomle  Intansts,  iaa»  door  wlU  be  opanad 
wldar  to  garrymamtorlng. 

Tlka  argomaot  w&ksb  may  agat  Hia  House 
to  aotton.  however.  Is  the  very  pnetlaal  one 
at  leilavlng  tiHa  stataa  Off  an  aonfotw  la  fa- 
tuity. Forty-four  of  the  stataa  b«v*  dlstriota 
that  ara  unequal  In  some  degraa.  But  than 
U  no  hope  whatever  of  ellmtnatlng  aU  tbeaa 
varlattons.  even  U  it  ware  daBtxatola.  bafare 
VtM  1070  census  figures  ara  avaUahla.  Badls- 
trlctlng  on  ttie  basU  of  the  now  otMolata 
1960  cencuB  might  In  soma  tnstanoaa  produce 
greater  dlsparltlaa.  and  at  beat  would  pro- 
duce a  fictitious  eqviallty  of  representation. 
Congress  oould  reasonably  relieve  the  stataa 
from  further  costly  redlstrlctlng  until  after 
the  1970  census,  except  In  oases  where  fla- 
grant Inequalities  exist. 

This  Is  what  the  new  bill  Is  Intended  to 
do.  It  would  permit  the  states  to  use  their 
present  districts  for  the  1970  election  If  those 
districts  are  within  10  per  cent  of  the  aver- 
age district  population.  But  In  the  1973  and 
subsequent  elections  variations  from  the 
average  would  be  forbidden  If  they  should 
exceed  3.5  per  oent.  Perhaps  that  figiire  Is 
too  low  to  make  reasonable  allowance  for 
political  boundaries  and  geographical  bar- 
ners,  but  It  has  the  virtue  of  not  authoriz- 
ing any  variation  which  the  Supreme  Court 
has  found  unconstitutional. 

Another  aspect  of  the  problem  may  also 
spur  Congress  to  action.  Under  the  Court's 
rulings,  New  York  and  Mlssoiul  must  redls- 
tnct  before  the  1970  election,  while  various 
other  states  with  greater  disparities  between 
their  districts  have  no  such  specific  obliga- 
tion. Georgia  has  two  districts  with  about 
16  per  oent  too  many  Inhabitants  and  two 
dlstrlcte  with  about  14  per  cent  too  few. 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  Pennsylvania  and  Wash- 
ington also  have  much  greater  variations 
than  the  two  states  which  have  t>een  ordered 
to  redlstrlct.  No  doubt  challenges  will  tie 
pressed  in  these  states,  but  there  Is  little 
chance  for  Supreme  Court  rulings  In  time 
for  the  1970  elecUon.  This  In  itself  would 
be  a  Bolu-oe  of  inequality  in  the  1970  election 
unless  remedial  legislation  is  passed. 

The  question  before  Congress  Is  not  one 
of  challenging  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  redlstrlctlng  field.  The 
Court  has  been  fioiinderlng  around  In  this 
so-called  "political  thicket"  because  Con- 
gress has  failed  to  meet  its  own  responsi- 
bility "bf  laying  down  guidelines  for  the 
states.  Congress  should  now  act  as  promptly 
as  possible  to  avoid  chaos  as  well  as  to  pro- 
mote equality  in  the  1970  congressional  elec- 
tion. 


PU'ITINO    PRESIDENT    EISENHOW- 
ER'S WORDS  IN  CONTEXT 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  9,  1969 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
months  now  the  people  who  have  been 
carrying  on  the  campaign  against 
American  preparedness  have  been  in- 
voking the  name  of  Dwlght  Elsenhower. 

"Ah."  they  said,  "It  was  General  Elsen- 
hower who  warned  us  against  the  dan- 
gers of  a  military-industrial  complex." 

What  they  have  been  doing  Is  taking 
that  great  man's  words  out  of  context 
and  distorting  them  to  serve  their  own 
purposes. 

President  Nixon  was  thrown  the  sharp 
light  of  fact  on  this  distortion  In  his 
speech  at  the  Air  Force  Academy 
commencement. 

The  President  quoted  In  full  the  key 
sentence  of  General  Elsenhower's  com- 
ment on  this  subject  and  this  Is  it:     .. 
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W9  must  guard  agslast  the  aoqulsttlon  ot 
uuvaixantad  Inlluanoe,  whether  sought  or 
unaought,  by  the  mllltary-lndustrlal  com- 
plex. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  word 
"unwarranted." 

Then  President  Nlzon  pointed  out  that 
"In  that  same  farewell  address.  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  made  quite  clear  the 
need  for  national  security." 

This  is  how  President  Eisenhower  put 
it: 

A  vital  element  In  keeping  the  pefuje  Is  our 
military  establishment.  Our  arms  must  be 
mighty,  ready  for  instant  action,  so  that  no 
potential  aggressor  may  be  tempted  to  risk 
hlB  own  destruction. 

When  Goieral  Elsenhower's  words  are 
examined  carefully,  we  see  how  those 
who  would  minimize  the  Importance  of 
America's  defenses  are  distorting  his  po- 
sition and  his  words. 

Now  that  the  President  has  announced 
a  well-calculated  plan  for  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  troops  from  Vietnam,  I  hope  that 
there  will  be  no  distortions  in  com- 
ment on  his  program  for  peace.  There  is 
too  much  at  stake  to  permit  anything  but 
a  clear  and  balanced  perspective  of  this 
country's  policy  of  strength  and  willing- 
ness to  negotiate. 


STATISTICIAN  STUART  A.  RICE 
DIES  AT  79 


HON.  RICHARD  ROLLING 

or  1CISSOT7BI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  9.  1969 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
4,  1969,  Stuart  A.  Rice,  one  of  the  ablest 
statistidans  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to 
encounter  during  my  many  years  on  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  of  the  Con- 
gress, died  here  in  Washington,  D.C.  I 
was  sorry  to  learn  of  his  death.  During 
his  appearance  before  the  subcommittees 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  his 
testimony  was  informed  and  highly  use- 
fvlS 

I  believe  an  obituary  printed  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  June  6,  1969,  will 
give  a  proper  indication  of  Mr.  Rice's 
contributions: 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.O.)  Post, 

June  6, 1969] 

Statistician  Sthabt  A.  Rick  Dns  at  76 

Dr.  Stuart  A.  Rice,  noted  statistician  and 
sociologist  In  this  country  and  abroad,  died 
Wednesday  in  Doctors  Hospital  after  a  long 
Illness.  He  was  79. 

At  the  time  of  his  death.  Dr.  Rice  was 
adviser-consultant  to  the  Surveys  and  Re- 
search Corp.,  which  he  helped  found  In  1955 
and  of  which  he  was  president  for  10  years. 

He  was  assistant  director  for  statistical 
standards  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  when 
he  retired  from  Government  service  in  1965. 
His  work  in  helping  to  Improve  the  Federal 
Statistical  System  of  the  United  States  and 
in  international  statistical  development 
spftnned  many  years. 

A  native  of  Wadena,  Minn.,  Dr.  Rice  re- 
ceived his  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees 
from  the  University  of  Washington  and  his 
doctorate  from  Columbia  University.  He 
taught  at  Dartmouth  College,  the  University 
of  Chicago  and  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania t>efore  coming  to  Washington. 

Ha  was  president  of  the  American  Statlatl- 
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eal  Association  in  198S,  when  he  was  named 
aaalBtant  director  of  the  Btireau  of  the 
Census.  The  Association  and  the  Social  Sci- 
ence Research  Council,  aided  by  a  grant  from 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  organized  ofllclal 
procedures  for  welding  Federal  statistical  ac- 
tivities Into  a  system  that  became  the  ofllce 
of  BtatUtical  standards  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

Dr.  Rice  also  had  served  as  president  of  the 
International  Statistical  Institute.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  organizing  committee  and 
first  vice  president  of  the  Inter-American 
Statistical  Institute. 

He  has  served  the  United  Nations  as  chair- 
man of  the  Nuclear  Commission  on  Statis- 
tics, had  been  United  States  representative 
on  the  U.N.»Stati8tical  Commission  and  a 
member  of  the  U.N.  Contributions  Conmilt- 
tee. 

As  a  consultant  to  industry.  Dr.  Rice  par- 
ticipated in  the  preparation  of  "A  Metro- 
politan Statistical  Program  for  the  National 
Capital  Region"  for  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Washington- Metropolitan  Area  Problems,  as 
well  as  in  programs  and  surveys  for  Congres- 
sional conunlttees,  the  Defense  Department, 
the  President's  Commission  on  Veterans  Pen- 
sions, the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  many  other  agencies. 

He  had  been  on  a  number  of  statistical 
missions  to  London,  The  Hague,  Japan,  Korea 
atnd  elsewhere. 

The  author  of  numerous  articles,  Dr.  Rice 
had  been  a  vice  president  to  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
and  a  member  of  the  Social  Science  Research 
Council,  the  American  Council  of  Learned 
Societies,  the  American  Sociological  Society, 
the  board  of  editors  of  the  Journal  of  Ameri- 
can Sociology,  the  Population  Association  of 
America  and  the  Sociological  Research  Asso- 
ciation. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Sarah  Alice  May- 
field,  of  the  home,  1870  Wyoming  ave.  nw.; 
a  son,  Stuart  Arthur  Rice,  of  Santa  Barbara 
ftwrt  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  and  a  sister,  Anna 
Louise  Gilbert  of  Washington.    • 


PRESIDENT  GEORGE  WASHINGTON 
ON  FOREIGN  ALLIANCES 


HON.  RAY  J.  lAADDEN 

or  INOIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  9.  1969 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing, in  examining;  my  oflBce  flies  of  27 
years  ago,  I  found  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 
February  20,  1943. 

The  editorial  reveals  some  interesting 
history  on  PresWent  (jeorge  Washing- 
ton's advice  on  our  Nation's  foreign  al- 
liances in  1796. 

It  contains  some  good  advice  for  our 
Congress  to  read  in  1969. 

I  hereby  submit  the  editorial  for  In- 
formation on  pioneer  international  prob- 
lems to  the  Congress: 

GZX>BGE  Washinoton — 194S 
Perhaps  relatively  few  holiday  orators  on 
February  22.  1943.  wUl  dwell  on  George 
Washington's  aversion  to  alliances.  But  won- 
dering what  the  United  States  wotild  do  to- 
day without  allies  against  world  tyranny, 
some  Americans  may  feel  confused  alxtut 
those  oft-quoted  remarks  in  Washington's 
Farewell  Address. 

The  confusion  arises  not  from  what  Wash- 
ington said  but  from  partial  quotation  of 
what  he  said.  It  has  suited  IsolaUonists  to 
picture  Washington  as  one  of  themselves  by 
repeating  those  passages  in  which  he  warns 
against  the  "insidious  wiles  of  foreign  m- 
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fttUBM,"  polnta  out  th»t  th*  Burope  of  17M 
"ha*  a  wt  of  primary  mt«rwta  wbloh  to  ua 
bavs  noiM,  or  a  vary  ramota.  ralatlon."  aiul 
adTlaaa  a^aliut  "parmaxMnt  alllaocaa  with 
any  portion  of  tba  fcralgn  world." 

Such  a  limited  Uttarpratatlon  ot  Waab- 
Inrton  might  laad  ona  to  conclude  that  the 
efforta  of  the  United  Statea  to  defend  Itaelf 
today  In  company  with  alUee  would  ba  de- 
plored by  "the  Father  of  bis  Country."  But 
Waahlngton  alao  declared  that  "we  may 
aafely  trust  to  taqsporary  aUlancea  for  ex- 
traordinary emaasmclaa."  and  advocated 
"liberal  Intercourse  with  all  nations." 

Moreorer,  he  qualified  hla  advice  to  steer 
dear  of  alllancea  by  adding,  "so  far,  I  mean, 
aa  we  are  now  at  liberty  to  do  It."  For  even 
whan  he  spoke,  the  United  States  was  part 
of  the  world,  with  International  responal- 
bUltlea  and  definite  debts  to  others  for  the 
liberty  that  Americans  bad  achieved. 

To  Interpret  Washington  on  foreign  policy 
It  la  neceasary  to  remember  not  only  part  of 
what  he  said  In  this  famous  Farewell  Ad- 
dreaa,  but  all  he  said  there,  and  also  why  he 
said  It.  Europe  was  a  long  way  from  America 
m  1796.  Oeorge  Washington  was  not  a  trana- 
Atlantlc  ccmmuter-by-alr.  He  might  well 
speaJc  of  Europe  as  "remote." 

Then  too.  the  United  States  waaf  among 
the  weakest,  not  the  moat  powerful,  nations 
In  the  world.  "...  Attachment  of  a  small  or 
weak  toward  a  great  and  powerful  nation 
dooms  the  former  to  be  the  satellite  of  the 
latter."  No  nation  la  seeking  to  make  the 
United  States  Its  satellite  today;  the  world 
la  asking  America  to  become  Its  leader. 

What  woxild  Washington  think  of  Amer- 
ica's poaltlon  today,  and  of  the  course  It 
should  follow  In  the  future?  We  should  not 
presxime  to  say.  But  we  know  that  In  the 
Farewell  Address  he  advised  Americana  to 
"avoid  the  necessity  (italics  ours)  of  those 
overgrown  military  eatabllshments,  which, 
under  any  form  of  government,  are  Inaus- 
picious to  liberty."  Would  he  discourage 
those  who  today  seek  to  avoid  this  necessity 
by  co-operating  in  common  efforts  for  an 
orderly  world'  Would  he  say  that  world-wide 
organlzaUon  to  this  end  la  ImpracUcable? 

Of  the  effort  to  organize  order  In  the  New 
World  he  said.  "Is  there  a  doubt  whether  a 
common  government  can  embrace  so  large 
a  sphere?  Let  experience  solve  It."  We  are 
raced  today  with  uncertalntlaa  In  the  world 
sphere  as  disquieting  as  those  which  existed 
In  the  new  America  of  1796.  We  cannot  be- 
lieve, however,  that  Washington  would  aak 
us  to  turn  back  because  of  them  from  the 
hope  of  securing  peace  with  freedom  for 
mankind  everywhere. 


A    BILL    TO    AMEND    THE    FISHER- 
MAN'S PROTECTIVE  ACT  OP  1954 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  POLLOCK 

or  *«-*ffK* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  9.  1969 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Thurs- 
day I  Introduced  a  bill  which  would 
amend  the  Fisherman's  Protective  Act  of 
1954  inasmuch  as  this  legislation  will 
strengthen  the  provisions  which  relate  to 
the  protection  of  American  vessels  op- 
erating upon  the  high  seas. 

Under  the  Fisherman's  Protection  Act, 
when  an  American  vessel  is  seized  by  a 
foreign  country  on  the  basis  of  rights  or 
claims  in  territorial  waters  or  the  high 
seas  which  are  not  recognized  by  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  State 
is  directed  to  take  action  to  collect  the 
unjust  fine  which  has  been  levied  on  an 
American  vesseL  If  the  offending  country 
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falls  or  refuses  to  make  payments  within 
130  days,  today  the  Secretary  of  State 
is  required  to  withhold  an  amount  equjd 
to  such  uni>ald  claim  from  any  funds  pro- 
gramed for  that  country  under  tbe 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  I9fll.  My 
bin.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  take  additional  meas- 
ures against  tba  offending  country  If  ha 
determines  that  eoontry  refuses  to  pay 
such  claim  or  will  not  negotiate  in  good 
faith.  By  certifying  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  such  facts,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  would  then  be  required  to 
prohibit  importation  into  the  United 
SUtee  directly  or  indirectly  any  flsh  or 
fishery  products  caught  or  processed  by 
any  person  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  offending  country.  This  bill  also  pro- 
vides the  mechanisms  for  enforcement  as 
well  as  penalties  and  fines  which  may  be 
levied  against  violators. 


SENATOR  KENNEDY  UNDERCUTS 
POLICY 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  nxiNoia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  9,  1969 

Mr  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
heard  a  good  deal  of  discussion  in  the 
other  body  In  recent  weeks  on  the  sub- 
ject of  military  tactics  in  South  Viet- 
nam as  well  as  our  Vietnam  policy  in 
general.  The  senior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts has  been  one  of  the  most  out- 
spoken critics  of  that  policy  and  I  am 
sure  you  all  noted  the  response  from 
the  minority  leader.  Senator  Dhucsin. 

An  editorial  appearing  in  the  June  6 
edition  of  the  Peoria  Journal  Star 
touches  upon  this  issue  and  I  insert  it  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

SsNATOB  KamfCDT  UNOxacirra  Polict 

There  la  a  divisive  feature  In  Waahlngton 
poUtlcs  today  that  Is  unique. 

We  haven't  had  anything  like  It  In  a  gen- 
eration, because  the  Democratic  congress  In 
Elsenhower's  time  felt  some  Joint  reaponal- 
blUty  to  see  national  policy  succeed  whether 
It  was  THEIR  policy  or  not.  Likewise,  under 
John  P.  Kennedy  and  Lyndon  Johnson,  the 
OOP  congress  under  Everett  Dlrksen's  lead- 
ership, felt  some  responsibility  to  the  nation- 
al policy — even  thoiigb  the  President  was 
of  tbe  opposite  party. 

However,  since  the  election  of  Richard 
Nixon,  and  the  rise  to  a  formal  aa  well  as 
Informal  poaltlon  of  leadership  of  Sen.  Ted 
Kennedy,  a  young  man  poeaessed  of  two 
priceless  advantages — his  father's  money  and 
hla  brother's  reputation — this  has  changed. 

Suddenly,  after  years  of  silence  or  sup- 
port, we  discover  that  everything  JFK  did 
was  wrong,  from  the  moon  program  to  sup- 
port of  South  Vietnam  and  tbe  welfare  pro- 
gram system.  Everything  Lyndon  Johnson  did 
was  also  wrong.  And  everything  Robert  Mc- 
Nanura  purchased  or  had  reaearched  for 
tbe  Defense  department  was  unneeded. 
turned  out  not  to  work  anyway,  and  coat  too 
much  money  I 

And  whose  fault  is  the  endless  series  of 
mis-begotten  boners  by  McNamara,  JFK  and 
LBJ?   . 

Why,  Richard  Nixon,  of  courael 

sxwxa  poLxnca 

What  a  weird,  blind,  cut  and  slash  style 
of  politics  this  Is  I 
It  lan't  gutt«r  poUtlos.  It  U  aewer  poUtlcs. 
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The  olUnai  la  a  campaign  of  psychological 
warfare  directed  against  our  own  youth  with- 
standing the  shock  at  oombat.  quickly  trum- 
patad  by  Radio  Hanoi.  glaaTaUy  oilng  8«i. 
Tad  Kennedy's  name,  slandering  battle  laad- 
•ra  making  the  hardest  of  daolalona  while 
under  enemy  flra,  thamsalvea,  on  the  iMsIa 
of  the  rankeat  of  amataur  oplnlona  made 
la.OOO  mUaa  away  wtUMOt  lOKMHng  lymuig 
about  the  droamataiMjaa  m  detalll 

ThU  beats  anything,  Including  the  brief 
team-up  of  Hitler's  and  Stalin's  psychologi- 
cal war  efforta  against  the  French  forces  on 
the  eve  of  the  moral  collapse  of  tba  French 
army  m  World  War  n. 

ANOTBxa  Axia  aaLLTt 

Hltlar  never  bad  anything  nearly  this  good 
In  Axis  Sally  and  General  Tojo  never  had 
anything  half  this  good  going  for  him  with 
Tokyo  Rose. 

Neither  had  a  Roosevelt  providing  them 
the  roughest  and  earthiest  of  propaganda 
attacks  against  U.S.  troops  In  the  field. 

And  who  would  have  dreamed  that  Uncle 
Ho  would  have  a  Kennedy  to  exploit  as  he 
la  now  so  eagerly  doing — with  such  an  obvi- 
ous effect  on  our  efforta  In  the  peace  talkal 

Have  we  lost  our  sensea? 

Tou  can't  win  anything  thU  way  I  Least 
of  all.  a  peace  I 


SOT.  EARL  A.  GODMAN 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or  MAXTUun) 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  9,  1969 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Sgt.  Earl  A.  Godman,  a  fine  young  man 
from  Maryland,  was  killed  recently  in 
Vietnam.  I  would  like  to  commend  his 
courage  and  to  honor  his  memory  by 
including  the  following  article  in  the 
Rkcord: 

SsaOKANT  Godman  Siravivxs  Th/u>,  Is  ifTr.TTP 
DTTaiNQ  Virr  Patbol 

A  21year-old  Baltimore  soldier  who  was 
wounded  last  February  when  a  booby  trap 
exploded  has  been  killed  In  combat  In  Viet- 
nam, the  Pentagon  said  yesterday. 

Sgt.  Earl  A.  Godman,  who  had  been  In 
Vietnam  since  January  with  tbe  9th  In- 
fantry, was  shot  while  on  patrol  May  28,  tbe 
government  said. 

The  three-year  Army  veteran  was  awarded 
a  Purple  Heart  for  wounds  he  received  In  the 
February  Incident,  and  spent  two  months  In 
a  mlUtary  hospital  recovering  from  the 
Injuries. 

His  body  la  to  be  returned  to  Baltimore 
this  weekend  for  viewing  at  the  Walters  fu- 
neral establishment  at  Pratt  and  Strieker 
streets,  bis  family  said.  Burial  will  be  Mon- 
day In  National  Cemetery. 

A  construction  worker  before  he  was 
drafted  In  March,  1966,  Sergeant  Godman  was 
the  father  of  a  6-month-old  daughter. 
Tammy  Sue,  and  a  3-year-old  son.  Earl,  Jr. 

"He  hoped  to  make  the  Army  a  career," 
said  his  wife.  Mrs.  Sue  A.  Godman.  who  has 
been  living  with  the  sergant's  parents  In  the 
1700  block  Ramsay  street. 

Sergeant  Godman  attended  Baltimore  city 
public  schooU  through  the  ninth  grade  be- 
fore taking  a  job  with  a  construction  firm 
in  Peiinsylvanla  In  1962.  Ha  returned  to 
Baltimore  In  1965. 

Stationed  at  Fort  Hood,  Texas,  for  his  basic 
training.  Sergeant  Godman  later  waa  as- 
signed to  Army  headquarters  near  Frankfurt, 
Germany,  and  to  Infantry  units  at  Fort  Lee. 
Va. 

Bealdea  his  wife  and  children,  he  la  sur- 
vived by  hla  parents,  Mr.  and  tSn.  Arthur  A. 
Godman  of  the  Ramsay  street  address:  a 
brother.  Bay,  19.  and  a  sUter.  Cynthia.  13. 
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GOT  A  LIGHT,  McLAREN? 


HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  9,  1969 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  deal 
of  attention  has  been  focused  recently  on 
corporate  mergers  within  the  American 
business  community.  It  has  stimulated 
hearings  before  Congress,  studies  by 
several  Government  agencies  and,  more 
recently,  some  direct  action  by  the  Jus- 
tice Department. 

This  once  again  brings  to  the  fore- 
front the  delicate  balance  between  free 
enterprise  and  legitimate  Government 
intervention.  Therefore,  I  read  with  in- 
terest the  views  of  the  Fortune  maga- 
zine, one  of  the  leading  journals  of  the 
business  commimity,  as  expressed  in  an 
editorial  in  its  May  1  edition.  I  believe 
it  should  be  of  interest  to  all  Members 
of  the  House.  The  editorial  follows: 
Got  a  Licht,  McLAazN? 

Jonathan  Swift  once  boasted  that  be  had 
prevented  an  official  pardon  for  a  violinist 
condemned  to  death  on  a  charge  of  rape.  Al- 
though evidence  at  tbe  trial  had  been  far 
from  conclusive,  Swift  brushed  doubts  away 
saying  that  the  accvtsed  "was  a  fiddler,  and 
consequently  a  rogue,  and  deserved  hanging 
for  something  else." 

Conglomerate  companies  are  not  In  good 
repute  these  days  with  the  public  or  with 
stalder  elements  of  the  business  community, 
which  regard  them  much  as  Swift  regarded 
fiddlers.  Applause,  therefore,  may  greet  tbe 
suit  brought  by  the  Antitrust  Division  of 
tbe  Justice  Department  to  upset  the  pro- 
posed merger  of  the  Jones  &  Laughlln  Steel 
Corp.  Into  the  capacious  maw  of  Llng-Temco- 
Vought  Inc.  But  the  Antitrust  Division's 
reasoning  on  this  matter  la  so  outrageously 
Swlftlan  that.  If  adopted  by  tbe  courts.  In 
would  further  tighten  the  antltnist  strait- 
jacket  on  legitimate  business  change. 

Any  big  company  might  be  forbidden  to 
diversify  Its  product  lines  by  merger  with 
another  company.  The  prosecution  would 
not  need  to  prove  that  the  two  companies 
had  ever  competed  In  any  market.  The  of- 
fense would  be  tbe  accused  company's  status 
(l.e..  Its  bigness),  which.  In  tbe  unverlfiable 
opinion  of  antitrust  enforcers,  would  make 
more  likely  a  future  impairment  of  competi- 
tion. 

Richard  McLaren,  tbe  Nixon  Administra- 
tion's newly  appointed  chief  of  the  Anti- 
trust Division,  has  opened  his  campaign 
against  conglomerate  mergers  with  the  L-T-V 
caae.  It's  Important  to  understand  tbe  Im- 
plications of  McLaren's  doctrine. 

First,  the  antitrust  aspects  of  conglomer- 
ates must  be  separated  from  other  aspects 
that  have  cavued  anxiety  in  the  recent 
merger  wave.  The  tax  laws  contain  kinks  and 
gimmicks  that  load  the  dice  in  favor  of 
certain  mergers;  these  distortions  shotild  be 
removed.  Sloppy  accounting  practlcea  and 
untrue  statements  by  acquiring  companies 
have  been  factors  in  some  mergers;  the  SEC 
ought  to  have  tbe  power  to  stop  such  prac- 
tices. Stockholders  have  been  bemviaed  by 
hot  arithmetic  that  relates  prlce-eamlngs 
ratloa  In  such  a  way  aa  to  indicate  that 
everybody  automatically  makes  noney  out 
of  mergers;  the  stock  market  has  cooled 
off  some  of  these  calorific  calculations  by  a 
sharp  drop  In  the  price  of  conglomerate 
shares. 

But  such  abuaee  are  not  the  business  of 
tbe  Antitrust  Division.  Its  proper  field  of 
responsibility  Is  to  reetraln  or  punish  anti- 
competitive acta  (e.g.,  price  consplraoles. 
market  allocatloau).  Ufa  becomes  easier  for 
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a  proaacutor  if.  Instead  of  producing  evidence 
of  wrongdoing,  he  can  base  his  case  on  a 
prediction  that  the  accused  will  or  might  or 
could  or  may  do  something  contrary  to 
public  policy. 

Tbe  weird  wording  of  the  Clayton  Act  fa- 
cllltatee  prosecution  by  prophecy.  It  forbids 
mergers  where  "the  effect  of  such  aoquisl- 
tlon  may  be  substantially  to  lessen  compe- 
tition, or  to  tend  to  create  a  monopoly." 
Note  the  words  "may  be"  and  "tend."  Is 
a  man  who  buys  a  box  of  arsenic  tending  to- 
ward wife  murder  or  roach  extermination? 
In  advance,  It's  bard  to  be  sure.  Suppose  a 
legal  fiction  is  invented:  since  the  arsenic 
buyer  may  he  tending  toward  wife  murder — 
and  Is  more  than  six  feet  tall — he  will  be 
treated  aa  If  he  had  committed  wife  mur- 
der. Potential  guilt  will  be  equated  with  ac- 
tual guilt. 

McLaren's  doctrine  of  how  antitrust  law 
appllea  to  conglomerates  works  on  tbe  same 
principle.  All  he  has  to  do  is  prove  that  the 
two  companies  are  large.  In  speeches  and 
statements  about  conglomerates  he  haa  set 
forth  three  asstimptlons  on  which  the  Il- 
legality of  acquisitions  may  rest  without 
proof   of  any  specific   anticompetitive   act: 

1.  A  conglomerate  merger  would  lessen 
"potential  competition."  Applied  to  the 
L-T-V  case,  this  assumption  might  take  the 
form  of  a  question:  Who  knows  that  Jones 
tt  Laughlln,  if  left  to  itself,  would  not  some- 
day go  into  tbe  sporting-goods  business, 
where  L-T-V  is  already  big? 

2.  Merger  would  enhance  tbe  "reciproc- 
ity power"  of  tbe  two  companies.  Reciproc- 
ity can  be  an  antlcomjietitlve  practice  by 
which  two  or  more  companies  deal  with 
each  other  on  terms  that  discriminate  im- 
falrly  against  other  companies.  But  any  two 
companies  have  such  power,  just  as  any  per- 
son has  the  power  to  commit  arson.  Match- 
es, clearly,  enhance  arson  power.  Got  a  light, 
McLaren? 

3.  Mergers  involving  large  companies 
necessarily  concentrate  control  of  the  na- 
tion's assets.  A  very  high  proportion  of  gui- 
tar players  believe  this  assumption,  but  no- 
body can  prove  that  It's  true.  It's  easy 
enough  to  show  that  the  assets  in  the  hands 
of  tbe  100  or  200  largest  companies  are  in- 
creasing. But  concentrated  control  cannot 
necessarily  be  Inferred  from  such  calciila- 
tlons.  Nearly  forty  years  ago  It  waa  discov- 
ered that  stockholder  power  over  corporations 
was  decreasing  and  control  was  assumed  to  be 
passing  to  a  relatively  small  group  of  in- 
dustrial managers.  But  gradually  all  sorts  of 
other — unpredlcted — trends  appeared.  The 
number  of  "managers"  with  a  significant 
voice  in  decisions  multiplied  as  companies  be- 
came internally  less  centralized.  Mutual 
fimds  provided  a  new  lever  of  indirect  stock- 
bolder  Infiuence.  The  recent  merger  wave, 
eapecially  the  take-over  bids,  has  powerfully 
revived  the  Influence  of  stockholders.  So  after 
forty  years  of  apparent  concentration.  UJ3. 
business  power  today  Is  probably  less  concen- 
trated than  it  ever  was — although  nobody 
could  prove  that  In  court,  either. 

The  main  fault  of  McLaren's  doctrine  is  not 
that  it  is  anti-business,  but  that  it's  anti-law. 
The  standards  of  proof  required  from  tbe 
prosecutor  are  so  modest,  the  assumptions 
framing  the  charge  are  so  unsubstantiated 
and  unrealistic  aa  to  leave  the  decision  of 
whether  or  not  to  declare  an  act  Illegal  almost 
wholly  in  the  discretion  of  the  prosecutor — 
and  the  chief  of  the  Antitrust  Division  Is  a 
political  appointee,  subject  like  any  other 
political  appointee  to  pressures. 

In  the  L-T-V  case — and  as  to  conglomerates 
in  general — It  la  well  known  in  Washington 
that  great  pressure  on  the  Administration 
came  from  buslnesamen  who  don't  like  con- 
glomerates and  dont  like  the  merger  wave 
(see  Report  from  Washington,  page  48) .  Saaxt 
of  these,  perceiving  tbe  merger  movement  as 
a  menace  to  tbe  status  qno.  ask  tbe  govern- 
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ment  to  suppress  the  upstarts,  tbe  outsiders- 
what  Swift  would  call  tbe  fiddlers. 

The  wholesome  side  of  tbe  trend  to  oon- 
glomeratas  derives  from  the  very  fluidity  and 
imcertalnty  of  the  American  market.  Invea- 
tors  and  managers,  knowing  that  their  prod- 
ucts are  vulnerable  to  consumer  whim,  tech- 
nological change,  and  managerial  innovation, 
naturally  try  a  form  of  company  that  diversi- 
fies the  products,  spreads  the  risks,  and  de- 
centralises the  management.  Maybe  only  a 
minority  of  present  conglomeratea  will  be 
successful.  But  that's  no  reason  to  try  to 
freeze  the  U.S.  business  scene  by  McLaren's 
doctrine,  where  evidence  of  luture  illegality 
Is  found  In  a  crystal  ball. 

Fifty  years  ago,  when  a  migrant  member 
of  the  I.W.W.  turned  up  In  a  western  county 
seat,  the  sheriff  was  likely  to  clap  him  into 
the  boosegow  before  he  bad  "a  chance  to 
make  trouble."  Often  the  charge  was  va- 
grancy, defined  as  having  "no  fixed  place  of 
abode"  or  "no  visible  means  of  support." 
Vagrancy  isn't  an  act  that  the  prosecutor  has 
to  prove.  It's  a  status,  a  condition,  deemed 
potentially  dangerous  by  the  "respectable" 
members  of  the  community.  For  the  last  few 
decades,  legal  theory  and  practice  have  In- 
creasingly frowneid  on  charges  derived  from 
status  rather  thtjii  acts,  holding  these  "status 
crimes"  to  be  ^tnttAi  attempts  to  enforce  con- 
formity to  the  standards  of  the  upper  crust. 

But  antitrust  enforcement  moves  steadily 
against  this  liberalizing  trend  of  legal 
thought.  McLaren,  more  blatantly  than  any 
Antitrust  chief  before  him,  wants  to  make 
the  condition  of  corporate  bigness  sufficient 
reason  to  forbid  those  mergers  he  disapproves. 
Before  any  businessman  cheers  that  doctrine, 
let  him  remember  that  business  perishes 
when  tbe  discretion  of  officials  Is  substituted 
for  the  rule  of  law. 


PRAISE    FOR    PRESIDENTS    DRAFT 
PLAN 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  9,  1969 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  distruptive  factors  facing 
the  lives  of  our  yoimg  people  today  Is 
that  of  the  draft.  In  many  cases  a  young 
mafx's  liability  for  induction  extends 
over  an  8-year  period  during  which  he 
could  be  called  at  any  time.  The  prob- 
lems which  this  system  presents  is  pcdn- 
fully  obvious  to  us  all.  President  Nixon 
promised  during  the  campoitgn  that  he 
would  move  to  end  the  inequities  in  tbe 
Selective  Service  System,  and  he  haa 
fulfilled  this  pledge  with  his  recent  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  on  draft  reforms. 
The  President's  proposals  are  excellent. 
I  concur  wholeheartedly  in  the  com- 
ments In  this  respect  In  a  recent  edi- 
torial on  radio  station  WMT  at  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa: 

A  Good  Plan  roa  Dsatt  Rxvision 
Last  November  we  expressed  the  hope  the 
incoming  national  administration  would  give 
priority  to  revision  of  tbe  military  draft 

We  are  gratlfled  that  the  executive  branch 
haa  moved  decisively  to  develop  a  draft  !«• 
vision  plan  which  President  Nixon  sent  to 
Congress  earlier  this  month.  Like  everyone 
else,  we  would  prefer  no  conscription.  But  In 
tbe  present  state  of  world  affairs.  It  simply 
Is  not  practical  to  do  away  wltb  tbe  draft. 

As  long  as  mlllttfy  oonaerlptton  la  mam- 
talned  there  will  be  some  Ineqoltlss  and  im- 
certalntles.  But  we  think  the  plan  proposed 
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by  tlM  PnBldmk  wonld  balp  m««i»»«t^  th* 
liMqultlM  aod  it  would  gnrnttj  nduo*  tb» 
waemrttintf  wtilch  haa  bma  on*  of  tb*  (na* 
ftartnUotu  of  ttM  prMmt  ijbIimi 

Tills  would  b«  •ooompUahed  mainly  by 
limiting  to  on«  yaar  tbe  partod  duilnc  wblob 
•  youog  man  la  most  Ukaly  to  b*  osllad.  Tha 
dnft-TuInanibUlty  parlod  now  aztanda  ov«r 
aaran  jaan.  By  ■wltohlnc  from  ui  oUUtt  to 
m  young— t-fint  ordar  of  oall.  tha  ayatam 
would  permit  tbe  majority  of  youn(  man  by 
tba  tlma  they  reach  tbelr  aotb  year  attbar 
to  be  aerrlng  their  military  obllgaftloo  or 
know  tbay  were  free  from  It. 

TlM  Imperaooal  baxid  of  random  selacttosi 
would  determine  wbleb  It  would  be.  Tba 
8|«tam  la  dealgned  to  dlatrlbute  tbe  rtak  of 
call  equally— by  lot — among  thoee  who  are 
subject  to  call  during  a  given  year. 

Tb*  Prealdent's  stated  objeotlre  for  tba 
rsvlaUm  he  has  propoeed  U  to  limit  tbe  dla- 
mptlon  oauaed  by  aelectlve  aerrloe  and  make 
U  aa  fair  aa  poaslble. 

We  think  the  plan  u  well-designed  to  ao- 
eompllah  this  and  Congrees  should  nvore 
promptly  to  give  tbe  President  the  autbcrlty 
be  needa  to  put  It  into  operation  aa  aoon  aa 
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CROMWELL,  CONN..  HONORS  A 
FALLEN  HERO 


\ 


HON.  WILUAM  L  ST.  ONGE 

OF  ooMinoncvr 
IN  THX  HOTTSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  9.  1969 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  ranarks,  I  wish  to 
Insert  into  the  Rxcoro  the  text  of  an 
address  which  I  delivered  on  May  29, 
1969.  at  the  Cromwell  High  School  In 
OVbiwell,  Conn.,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
/dedication  of  a  memorial  drive  In  honor 
of  the  late  Capt.  James  E.  Mann.  Cap- 
tain Mann,  who  had  been  a  teacher  at 
the  school,  was  killed  last  October  In 
Vietnam  when  his  helicopter  was  shot 
down.  The  address  was  as  follows: 
DsDicATioN  or  Capt.  Jaicxs  E.  Manx 
BfXMOUAI.  Dktvx 
(Rflinarka  by  Congressman  WnxiAM  L.  St. 
Omgk.  Cromwell  High  School,   Thursday, 
May  29.  1969) 

Dr.  Moore,  members  of  the  family  of  the 
late  Captain  James  E.  Mann,  nwififtiB  of  the 
town  of  Cromwell,  faculty  and  students  of 
Cromwell  High  School,  ladles  and  gentlemen: 
When  yova  school  superintendent  and  my 
very  dear  friend.  Dr.  Simon  H.  Moore,  re- 
cently asked  me  to  participate  In  today's 
memorial  dedication  In  honor  of  a  fallen  son 
of  Cromwell,  I  accepted  without  hesitation. 
I  appreciate  this  opportunity  of  paying 
homage  to  the  memory  of  one  who  so  well 
deserved  it. 

Unfortunately,  I  waa  not  privileged  to 
know  the  yoimg  man  In  person,  but  I  do 
know  his  father,  Edward  P.  Mann,  your 
first  selectman,  for  a  niunber  of  years.  Dr. 
Mann  was  kind  enough  to  send  me  some 
background  material  on  James  Mann.  I  can 
see  why  Cromwell  Is  so  proud  of  him  and 
why  you  have  decided  to  dedicate  this  street 
running  In  front  of  yovir  high  school  as 
Captain  James  B.  Mann  Memorial  Drive.  It 
Is  a  signal  honor  In  memory  of  a  loyal  son 
who  has  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  for  his 
country  and  for  his  people. 

Jamea  Mann  waa  a  native  of  Mlddletown. 
He  moved  to  Cromwell  with  his  family  at 
tbs  age  of  13,  but  continued  to  study  at 
Mlddletown  High  School  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1953.  Tb&t  sams  year  be  antet«d 
Oantral  Oonasetleut  Stats  OoUacs,  where  be 


ezeslled  In  track  and  football.  Ha  waa  grad- 
uated in  1966  with  a  bachelor  of  science  de- 
gree In  education,  then  served  two  years  in 
the  VS.  Army,  and  upon  his  return  Joined 
the  teaching  staff  at  Nathaniel  White  School 
(In  Cromwell). 

In  I960  Jamee  Mann  began  a  very  happy 
association  with  CromweU  High  School  which 
i**t«<l  for  Biz  years.  He  began  aa  a  teaebsr 
of  matbematlea  and  history,  and  Uter  b«- 
cams  bsad  track  ooaeb.and  assistant  baaket- 
ball  ooaob.  He  gained  wide  recognition  for  his 
ooacblng  ability  and  was  considered  one  of 
tbe  most  promising  young  coaches  In  tbs 
SUts.  Msanwhlls,  be  oonttnueo  his  eduoatlao 
at  Oantral  Otmnectleut  and  received  a  mas- 
ter's dsgree  In  history. 

When  Jamea  Mann  was  discharged  from 
acQte  duty  In  the  U.S.  Army  In  1958,  he  re- 
ceived a  commission  as  second  lieutenant  In 
the  active  reeervee.  He  was  subsequently 
promoted  to  tbe  rank  of  captain.  In  May  1966, 
with  the  Intensification  of  tbe  war  In  Viet- 
nam, he  was  recaUed  to  acUve  duty.  He  at- 
tended a  special  officers  school  at  Port 
Banning.  Oeorgla,  graduating  first  In  a  class 
of  300  ofllcers.  After  some  additional  special- 
ized training  he  was  sent  to  Vietnam,  whers 
he  became  operations  officer  of  tbe  Srd 
Mobile  Strike  Porce. 

During  his  tour  of  duty  In  Vietnam, 
Captain  Mann  received  tbe  bronse  star  for 
gallantry  In  action,  three  air  medal  awards, 
two  purpls  bsarts  for  woiinds  and  three  Army 
commendation  medals  for  bravery.  On  Octo- 
ber 2.  1968,  his  helicopter  waa  shot  down  by 
the  enemy  while  Captain  Mann  was  on  a 
relief  mission  to  help  one  of  our  imlts  which 
was  besieged  near  the  Cambodian  border.  Ha 
was  killed  In  tbe  crash  of  tbe  helicopter. 

Such  Is  tbe  history  of  a  gallant  yo\ing  man, 
who  fotight  for  his  country  and  defended  It 
with  hla  very  life.  Today  we  are  gathered  here 
to  dedicate  a  memorial,  a  street  which  from 
now  on  will  bear  Ms  proud  name,  and  which 
will  serve  In  loving  memory  of  thla  brave  m^Ti 
We  are  gathered  here  to  recall  his  hsrolc 
deeds,  his  unforgettable  services  to  our 
Nation.  He  came  from  our  midst,  he  spent 
many  years  In  this  commimlty,  he  llvsd 
among  you  as  a  neighbor,  was  a  friend  of 
many  and  was  loved  by  all  who  knew  him. 

It  Is  therefore  fitting  on  this  day,  aa  w 
dedicate  the  James  E.  Mann  Memorial  Drive, 
to  also  rededlcate  ourselvee  and  reafllrm  our 
beliefs   In   the   solemn   purpoees   and   high 

Ideals  for  which  he — and  others  Uke  ^tnv 

have  fought  and  died.  It  Is  people  such  aa 
James  Mann,  who,  by  their  deeds  and  beliefs, 
help  to  preserve  our  Nation  and  the  most 
precious  heritage  of  the  American  people — 
our  freedom,  our  Independence,  our  way  of 
lUe. 

This  dedication  occurs  during  the  memo- 
rial weekend.  Whether  this  Is  by  coincidence 
or  purpoeely  planned  Is  not  Important.  What 
Is  Important,  however.  Is  that  this  should 
not  only  be  a  day  of  remembering  and 
memorializing,  but  also  a  day  of  refiectlng  on 
wars,  a  day  of  examining  the  reasons  for  It. 
Let  us  examine  the  motives  and  the  logic — 
If  there  be  any  logic  to  It.  Let  us  consider 
the  reasons  and  the  moUvee  for  war  from 
the  standpoint  of  history,  how  they  have 
affected  mankind  In  the  past,  where  they 
have  brought  us  In  our  own  tragic  days,  and 
where  they  will  lead  In  the  future. 

I  do  not  propose  to  do  so  today.  This  Is 
neither  the  place  nor  the  time  few  It.  I 
merely  bring  attenUon  to  the  fact  that  tbe 
time  Is  ripe  for  such  reflection  on  the  mo- 
tives and  logic  of  war.  Could  be.  If  we  had 
done  so  several  years  ago,  our  approach  to 
Vietnam  would  have  been  different.  Its  tragic 
consequencee  could  have  been  avoided,  and 
the  fine  young  man  whoee  name  we  are 
memorlallirtng  here  today  would  still  be  In 
our  midst  teaching  math  and  history  and 
coaching  track  and  f  oottaUL 

Now  we  can  only  stress  bis  hsrolo  deeds. 


his  loyalty  to  bis  country,  his  spirit  of 
sacrifice.  These  will  never  be  forgotten  In  our 
hearts,  eq>eolaUy  In  tbe  hearts  of  his  loved 
ones  who  knew  him  beet,  Irreepectlve  of  the 
passing  of  time.  James  tiaim  now  belongs 
to  eternity  and  to  that  long  list  of  Immortal 
heroee  who  fell  on  the  field  of  battle  In 
defense  of  their  country.  It  was  of  such  Im- 
mortal heroes  that  Abraham  Lincoln  spoke 
when  he  said : 

"Lei  us  taks  Increased  devotion  to  that 
cause  for  which   they  gave  the   laat  full 


Captain  Mann's  days  of  strife  and  sacrifice 
are  ended.  But  as  we  pay  homage  here  today 
to  him,  let  lis  remember  that  the  strife  la 
not  over,  that  his  conu-ades  In  arms  are  still 
fighting  and  dying  on  the  battlefield  of  Viet- 
nam. The  sacrifice  of  Captain  Mann — and  all 
the  others — should  serve  as  Inspiration  to  us 
to  redouble  our  efforts  to  bring  peace.  Justice 
and  mercy  to  all  mankind. 

John  Henry  Newman,  In  a  poem  which 
sounds  more  Uke  an  evening  prayer,  said  this: 

"May  Ood  support  us  all  tbe  day  long 
Till  the  shades  lengthen. 
And  the  evening  comes. 
And  the  busy  world  Is  hiisbed. 
And  the  fever  of  life  Is  over. 
And  our  work  is  done. 
Tlien,  In  His  mercy. 
May  He  give  us  a  safe  lodging. 
And  a  holy  rest. 
And  peace  at  the  last." 

May  the  memory  of  Captain  James  X. 
Mann,  to  whom  we  are  paying  this  tribute 
today,  be  blessed  and  honored  for  all 
eternity  I 

May  this  street,  which  will  proudly  bear 
his  Illustrious  name  from  now  on,  serve  as 
a  path  toward  learning  and  as  a  road  toward 
peace  and  Justice. 


WILLIAM  J.  DRIVER 

HON.  WM.  JENnIngS  BRYAN  DORN 

or  SOUTH  CABOUKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Monday,  June  9.  1969 
Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  times 
In  the  past  iVi  years  I  have  praised  the 
retiring  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Mr.  William  J.  Driver.  As  a  member 
of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  and 
a  stanch  supporter  of  veterans,  i  main- 
tained close  contact  with  Bill  Driver  The 
passage  of  time  conflrmed  my  belief  that 
he  is  an  exceptionally  nne  man  and  waa 
truly  a  great  Administrator.  I  believe  It 
only  fitting  to  summarize  the  regime  of 
Administrator  Driver  by  reviewing  the 
record  of  major  accomplishments  re- 
corded during  his  teniire  of  office.  These 
include: 

LBQXBLATIOW 

A  new,  third-generation  OI  bill. 

First-time  education  and  training 
benefits  for  certain  wives  and  widows. 

Two  major  increases  in  disability 
compensation,  including  a  60-peroent  In- 
crease fertile  100-percent  disabled. 

Two  laws  providing  $295  million  an- 
nual Increase  in  VA  penakxis. 

A  boost  In  VA's  maximum  loan  guar- 
anty celling  from  $7,500  to  $12,500. 

Creation  of  special  educational  oj^or- 
tunities  for  disadvantaged  veterans. 

Record  total  appropriations  for  VA. 
and  uprecedented  appn>prlatlon8  for 
medical  care  and  research. 

A  reopening  of  OI  insurance. 
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A  $39  billion,  VA-supervlsed  Insurance 
program  for  members  of  the  Armed 
FV>rces.  ^.    . 

A  new.  three-pronged  program  thi^ 
has  provided  8,000,000  patient-days  of 
nursing-home  care  for  veterans. 

A  program  of  community  sharing  of 
medical  training  and  education  and  hos- 
pital equipment. 

AOimnSTBATIOH 

VA  representatives  sent  to  battlefields 
for  the  first  time,  where  they  counseled 
600,000  servicemen  in  Vietnam. 

Bedside  counseling  for  the  disabled  In 
every  military  hospital. 

VA  counseling  at  all  304  military  sep- 
aration points. 

An  outreach  program,  including  let- 
ters, telephone  calls,  and  personal  visits 
to  assist  veterans  in  taking  advantage 
of  benefits. 

More  patients  treated  and  lower  wait- 
ing lists  at  VA  hospitals  than  ever  be- 
fore. ^         . 

Management  Improvement  and  cost 
reduction  activities  resulting  In  $192 
million  in  savings  during  the  past  4 
years.  ^     . 

Major  gains  In  the  Improvement  of 
employment  opportunities  for  women, 
minority  groups,  and  the  physically  and 
mentally  handicapped. 

Establishment  of  the  VS.  Veterans 
Advisory  Commission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  editorial 
appeared  in  the  Stars  and  Stripes-The 
National  Tribune,  on  Thursday,  Jime  5. 
1969.  It  expresses  the  feelings  of  so  many 
Americans.  I  commend  this  excellent  edi- 
torial to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people,  as  follows: 

VA  L08«8  A  STBONO  HaNB 


E»rfiKS10NS  OF  RHAAIIKS 

A  sympathetic,  able  director  In  the  VA  can 
do  much  In  helping  effect  logical  legislation, 
not  to  mention  nrnnlng  the  vast  Veterans 
Administration. 

Whoever  takes  over  the  Job,  The  Stars  and 
Stripes  wishes  him  weU,  and  hopes  he  will 
show  the  calibre  of  'TBUl"  Driver. 


Leaders  of  National  veterans'  groups  last 
week  said  farewell  to  a  federal  servant  who 
over  a  lot  of  years  had  earned  their  trust 
and  respect.  The  retiring  federal  man  was 
WlUlam  Driver,  who  resigned  as  Administra- 
tor of  the  Veterans  Administration. 

Under  his  direction  many  forward  steps 
have  been  taken  In  handling  veterans'  prob- 
lems He  was  not  one  to  have  subordinates 
wave  off  Inquiring  veterans  with  a  genial  but 
meaningless  letter.  He  tried  to  give  the  vet- 
eran an  honest  answer.  Doing  so  U  a  difficult 
job.  Some  of  the  laws  concerning  veterans, 
their  pensions  and  compensaUon  are  confus- 
ing, sometimes  hard  for  a  man  with  a  fair 
education  to  imderstand.  In  this  field  of 
dealing  with  mUllons  of  veterans  he  sincerely 
tried  to  have  the  Job  done  rightly  and  with 
■a  sympathy  and  understanding. 
'  Driver  had  the  virtue  of  bemg  able  to  get 

along  well  with  Congressional  committees 
concerned  with  veterans'  legislation.  Many 
of  these  members  of  Congress  had  deep  regret 
over  his  resignation. 

If  Driver's  place  Is  filled  with  a  man  of 
equal  stattire.  veterans  will  not  suffer  In  the 
long  run.  But  It  will  take  a  lot  of  time  for  a 
new  administrator  to  get  a  confident  hold  on 
the  post. 

Vast  problems  loom  ahead  In  the  veterans 
field.  Their  numbers  are  Increasing  by  great 
blocks  due  to  the  protracted  Viet  Nam  war. 
More  hospitals  are  certain  to  be  needed. 

Older  veterans  devoid  of  pensions  are  In 
need  of  more  aid  than  they  are  receiving. 
Their  voices  wlU  not  be  stilled;  nor  should 
they,  particularly  the  men  of  World  War  I, 
and  veterans  of  Mexican  border  service.  Of- 
fidaUy.  the  government  has  never  recognized 
*  tbe  border  duty  as  a  war.  Their  number  Is 

relatively  small,  but  they  are  entitled  to 
recognition  In  the  field  of  veterans*  benefits. 


RENAISSANCE  CITY 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  PENNSTliVAinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  9.  1969 
Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
city  of  Pittsburgh  has  rightly  earned  its 
title  of  the  "Renaissance  City."  The  re- 
habilitation of  downtown  Pittsburgh  and 
the  development  of  the  famous  Golden 
Triangle,  where  the  Allegheny  and  Mo- 
nongahela  Rivers  meet  to  form  the  Ohio, 
are  hallmarks  in  Pittsburgh's  recent  his- 
tory. 

Pittsburgh  is  currently  taking  on  a 
new  form  of  revltalizatlon  In  Its  com- 
mendable efforts  to  develop  the  marvel- 
ous water  resources  of  the  three  mighty 
rivers  that  bisect  the  city. 

TRIAD,  the  Three  Rivers  Improve- 
ment and  Development  Corp.,  has  spear- 
headed the  dynamic  program  to  recover 
90  percent  of  Pittsburgh  shoreline  from 
its  current  use— or  more  precisely,  mis- 
use—-and  turn  over  this  reconstituted 
property  to  its  citizens  for  recreational 
and  commercial  purposes. 

Water  activities  can  be  fun  for  the  en- 
tire family.  UtUiiatlon  of  water  area  can 
provide  a  new  playground  for  an  entire 
city,  without  the  demolition  of  one  build- 
ing. 

New  waterfronts  and  cleaner  rivers 
also  attract  new  businesses,  whose  worth 
to  a  city  is  incalculable. 

Recently,  Mr.  Arthur  Harris,  president 
of  TRIAD,  delivered  a  speech  in  Pitts- 
burgh to  the  22d  annual  parks  and  recre- 
ation conference. 

I  would  like  to  Introduce  Mr.  Harris' 
remarks  into  the  Record  now  as  a  solid 
example  of  how  one  city  and  one  organi- 
zation can  successfully  grapple  with  the 
problem  of  how  to  make  its  natural  wa- 
terways clean  and  usable  again' 


RocABKB  or  Mb.  a.  V.  Habbis 


The  past  three  days  have  been  very  busy 
for  everyone  who  has  attended  this  confer- 
ence, and  It  has  been  reported.  I'm  happy  to 
say,  they've  been  very  Interesting  and  In- 
strucUve    WhUe  I  havent  been  to  aU  your 
sessions,  I  have  been  able  to  keep  In  touch 
with  your  program  as  It  has  progressed  from 
Sunday.  The  news  media  has  given  excellent 
coverage,  and  I  see  by  this  morning's  Post 
Gazette  that  beaches  are  being  set  up  for 
nude  swimming  In  a  CaUfomU  park  near 
Santa    Barbara.    Perhaps    the    measure    of 
•noIAD'B  success  will  be  when  our  rivers  will 
be  clean  and  attractive  enough  to  promote 
similar  aottvlty.  But  seriously.  TRIAD  has 
had  representattves  at  some  of  your  sessions, 
and  a  number  of  our  good  friends  have  com- 
mented on  the  fine  program  that  has  been 
arranged.  Certainly,  you've  had  a  very  m- 
tsrestlng  asswrtment  of  expert  speakers,  and 
I  understand  that  some  of  your  workshop 
Bssslais  have  given  you  ample  opportunity  to 
cover  the  main  Issues. 

With  what  I  know  about  tbe  success  of 
your  conference  so  far,  my  attitude  as  I 
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stand  before  you  now  Is  one  of  humlUty,  es- 
pecially as  a  speaker  on  matters  concerning 
parks.  So  I  don't  want  to  intrude  Into  the 
area  of  your  expertise,  but  I  cannot  let  Bu«ai 
an  Importvit  occasion  go  by  without  mak- 
ing some  very  brief  comments  about  a  par- 
ticular park.  That  park  Is  Pittsburgh's  own 
Point  State  Park.  It's  beautiful.  Isn't  It? 

When  It  comes  to  making  a  great  park,  con- 
cept Is  the  basic  Ingredient.  The  concept  on 
which  John  Grove  Is  building  Point  State 
Park  to  greatness  Is  that  parks  are  people  and 
people  are  parks.  The  beauty  and  grace  of 
Point  Park  provide  refreshing  reUef  from  the 
erectly  postured  alumlnvun  and  steel  struc- 
tures of  the  Gateway  complex  that  Is  the 
heart  of  Pittsburgh's  famous  Renaissance. 
Point  Park  Is  the  epitome  of  the  bright  sun- 
shine one  finds  as  he  emerges  from  the  forest 
formed  by  the  sturdy  city  buildings.  But  John 
Grove  has  made  It  much  more.  Under  his 
direction.  It  has  become  a  place  for  people. 
Some  of  you  have  had  occasion,  d\iring  your 
current  stay  here,  to  visit  Point  Park.  There 
must  haVe  peen  many  comments  among  you 
on  Its  beauty  and  value  to  the  City.  And  those 
of  you  who  are  so  Inclined  may  have  felt  a 
trace  of  the  gratification  John  surely  feels, 
knowing  that  he  has  successfully  developed 
such  an  outstanding  place  of  recreation  and 
relaxation  for  many  Plttsburgbers,  and  others 
who  come  here  from  far  and  velde.  Point  Park 
dominates  the  scene. 

This  Is  not  to  Ignore  the  other  fine  parks  In 
this  area,  especially  the  good  system  of  re- 
gional parks  that  provide  a  place  for  a  good 
deal  of  outdoor  recreation  for  Allegheny 
County's  nearly  two  mlUlon  residents.  Never- 
theless, Point  Park  Is  the  focal  point  of  tbe 
downtown  scene. 

And    Point    Park    Is   the    focal    point    of 
TRIAD'S  River  Renaissance  Weekend,  the  an- 
nual river  show  that  was  conceived  to  help 
Western  Pennsylvanlans  appreciate  better  the 
marvelous  river  resoiuces  this  area  has.  It  Is 
TRIAD'S  appreciation  of  the  value  and  mean- 
ing of  the  aesthetic,  historic  and  functional 
Importance  of  the  park  that  led  \is  to  bring 
150,000  persons  to  the  Point  last  year  for  our 
first  annual  weekend  celebration.  It's  a  week- 
end for  people.  Our  purpose  In  putting  on  two 
days  of  river  activity  Is  to  bring  the  people  In 
this  part  of  the  State,  as  well  as  parte  of  West 
Virginia,  Maryland  smd  Ohio,  a  Uttle  closer  to 
their  rivers.  Our  objective  Is  to  create  an 
awareness  of  the  rivers  and  their  usefulness,  a 
new  awakening  that  may  have  been  dulled 
by  years  of  Inactivity.  It  Is  a  Uttle  paradoxical 
that  our  rivers  seem  to  go  unnoticed,  for  the 
most  part,  In  the  dally  routines  of  the  thou- 
sands of  persons  who  cross  them  every  day. 
Many  of  Allegheny  County's  1700  bridges  were 
built  to  carry  people  across  the  rivers  and 
their  tributaries.  But  as  you  drive  across  a 
river,  because  of  proper  attention  to  automo- 
tive traffic,  you  seldom  get  a  chance  to  look 
down.  And  many  people  never  take  time  to 
visit  the  rivers. 

Now,  with  TRIAD'S  River  Renaissance 
Weekend  there  Is  a  time  eaCh  year  when  go- 
ing down  to  the  river  has  become  practically 
an  Irresistible  attraction.  There  Is  an  undeni- 
able fascination  about  watching  the  "Big 
Company's"  tow  boats  lead  the  armada  of 
pleasure  craft  In  the  annual  boat  and  float 
parade.  The  spectacle  of  day-long  activity  on 
the  river,  on  the  wharf  and  out  of  the  sky 
overhead  holds  an  Irrepressible  charm  for 
young  and  old  alike.  And  from  It  all,  thou- 
sands of  people  gain  a  new  awareness  of  the 
usefulness  of  their  rivers,  not  only  for  the 
commerce  that  carries  more  tonnage  past  tbe 
Point  than  goes  through  the  Panama  Canal, 
but  for  their  own  personal  enjoyment,  as 
well. 

TRIAD,  to  me.  Is  the  people  who  make  up 
this  Western  Pennsylvania  community.  After 
all.  It  Is  out  of  the  Intelligence  and  common 
sense  of  human  beings  that  tbe^ai^wedatlon 
of  our  natural  resouioes  grbws.  Only  man 
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TkliM  and  fnnotton  of  the  luttunU  ■tou.  Our 
w«U-<l«Talopad  MOMS  ar*  tonfll— d  by  th* 
bMQty  and  aoant  of  •  flowar,  by  tha  aoond  of 
a  Upline  >tr«am. 

Tbla  imaaaga  waa  brooglit  boma  to  ua 
arar  ao  foroefully  a  abort  tlma  a«o.  Bran 
thouch  man  baa  baan  on  tbla  eartb  for 
mllllona  of  yaara.  it  waa  only  wben  tba  aatro- 
BMita  lookad  back  at  ua  from  tba  tbraabold 
of  tba  moon  tbat  ao  many  mllllona  of  ua 
galnad  a  raal  appraoiaUon  for  tba  first  tlma 
0*  tba  baauty  and  glory  of  tba  eartb  wa 
Uva  on.  Prom  tbat  dUtanoa,  tba  polluted  air 
iuid  lakaa  and  straama,  tba  Improparly  back- 
flUad  atrip  mlnea  and  burned  out  or  waatad 
fbraata  tba  aora  apota  on  tba  eartb — did  not 
ahow.  Daaplta  man's  long  exlatanea  bera  on 
aartb.  It  baa  only  bean  in  tba  past  ona  bun- 
drad  yaara  or  so  tbat  be  baa  bad  tbe  capacity 
to  daatroy  it.  And  I  tblnk  It  can  be  said  tbat 
wltbout  soma  cbange  In  our  attitude  and 
outlook  toward  tbe  natiiral  beauty  and  re- 
aouroaa  of  tbla  planet,  we  mlgbt  succeed  In 
deatooylng  it — not  so  mucb  by  wars  aa  by 
caralaaa  and  Indifferent  daapoUlng  of  our 
great  aaseta. 

Of  course  tbat  la  not  going  to  bappen. 
Being  creatiirea  of  Intelligence,  we  already 
reaUae    iwliat    we've    been    doing    and    bave 
b«g«tn  to«Mm  oiur  attention  to  saving  tbla 
eartb's  natural  beauty.  Tbe  very  fact  tbat 
tbe  tbree  bundred  or  so  persons  wbo  bave 
registered   at   tbla   conference   are   bere   to 
talk  about  tbe  futxire  appllcatlona  of  our 
natural  reaourcea  to  tba  useful  pursuits  of 
buman  beings  Is  a  strong  indication  of  tbat 
fact.  Tbere  are  more  Indications  of  tba  new 
attitude  toward  conserving  our  natiiral  re- 
aourcea, especially  tboae  very  fundamental 
and  vital  neceaaltlea:  air  and  water.  In  fact, 
I  tblnk  we  are  raacblng  a  point  at  wblcb  we 
are  completely  reversing  tbe  ratio  of  concern 
to  indifference  wltb  regard  to  conaervatlon 
matters.  Before  long,  it  wUl  be  moat  of  the 
people  wbo  are  concerned  and  only  a  few 
wbo    are    Indifferent    to    our    conservation 
needa. 
It  la  only  becauaa  tbat  la  trua  tbat  an 
*  organization  like  TRIAD  can  hope  to  begin 
an  effective  movement  to  improve,  develop 
and  beautify  the  rivers.  Being  able  to  recog- 
nize the  need  to  make  our  rivers  more  useful 
for  all  tbe  people  is  not  enough,  if  it  t&kea 
shape   only   In   tbe   pious    preachlnga   of   a 
group  of  do-gooders   engaging  In   commit- 
tee-style  self   gratlflcatlons.   71UAO.   la   not 
tbat  I  We  certainly  dont  t>iinv  of  ourselvea  aa 
do-goodara  In   tbat   negative   sense   of   tba 
expreaslon. 

We  do  tblnk  we're  practical  people,  wltb 
soma  knowledge  of  how  to  get  Important 
thlnga  done.  Aa  a  result,  tbe  oorporatloo  la 
comprlaed  today  of  peraona  wbo  repreaant 
aU   levels  of   public   and   private  life.   Tbe 
support  of  Industry  Is  a  vital  plua,  and  so 
Is    tbe    effective    assistance    of    government 
agenclea  and  persona  In  tbe  public  sector  at 
every  level.  TRIAD  began  as  an  or^anlxatlcn 
dealgnad  to  bring  together  all  tbe  elamento 
of  our  society.  It  la  o\ir  strong  belief  tbat  It 
la  not  enough  to  Improve  the  recreational 
uses  of  tbe  rlvara  and  rlverbanks.  Nor  would 
It   be  enough   to  be  over-attentive  to  tbe 
needa  of  tbe  Industry  and  commerce  tbat  are 
•o  eaaantlal  to  tbe  continued  vltaUty  of  the 
area.  Actually,  In  fact,  tba  vltaUty  of  tbe 
area  mlgbt  need  a  little  shot  in  tbe  arm. 
soma  stimulation  to  rejuvenate  tired  arterlea! 
River  Ranalaaance  could  be  that  shot  In  the 
arm.  Fortiinately,  for  tbe  Greater  Plttaburgb 
area.  I  tblnk  we've  got  all  tbe  basic  elementa 
of  tba  needed   therapy   right  here   In   tbe 
rivers. 

These  admirable  obJecUvea.  however,  can- 
not be  accomplished  by  any  single  organiza- 
tion alone.  All  sectors  will  have  to  work  to- 
gether, to  grow  together,  to  be  able  to  succeed 
In  accomplishing  tbe  Improvement,  develop- 
ment and  beautlflcatlon  of  tbe  AUegbenj 
Monongabela  and  <»ilo  RlTers. 
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Wa  In  TRIAD  taava  assign  ml  oonalvaa  tba 
taak  of  gatUng  tblngi  dona  tbat  need  to  be 
dona,  and  alnoa  our  Inoorporatlon  in  March 
of  1968,  wa  bave  sought  to  develop  tbe  beat, 
moat  ^active  ways  to  accomplish  theaa  da> 
slrabla  enda.  Tbat  sometimes  means  staying 
out  of  tbe  limelight,  rather  than  tbe  oppo- 
site. What  Is  needed  In  some  cases  Is  Jtut 
a  catalyst  to  fire  energlaa  that  exist  all  about 
us  Juat  waiting  to  be  turned  loose  on  tba 
solution  of  an  important  problem.  At  other 
times,  direct  action  la  called  for.  Frequently, 
however.  TRIAD  aaaa  Itaelf  aa  both  a  coordi- 
nator and  an  Innovator. 

In  tbe  proceas  of  our  brief  development, 
of  course,   we  bave  already   learned   a  lot. 
Perbapa  tbe  basic  thing  we  learned  Is  tbat 
tbere  la  a  crying  need  for  some  real  coordi- 
nation among  tbe  various  levels  of  govern- 
ment, among  tbe  myriad  of  private  indua- 
trles  and  businesses  In  this  great  Industrial 
headquarters  area  and  certainly  between  tbe 
public,  tbe  Oovemment  and  tba  economic 
sector.   A  few  months   ago   we   brought   to- 
gether, representatives  of  tbe  major  indxia- 
trlea  and  river  enterprises  with  representa- 
tives of  the  various  Qovernment  agencies  that 
have  responsibilities  on  our  rivers.  The  Oov- 
emment  agencies,   both   State   and  Federal, 
were  aeked  to  outline  briefly  the  scope  of  their 
responsibilities  on  the  rivers.  From  tbat  short 
meeting  a  new  body  of  knowledge  and  a  new 
area  of  communication  bave   begun   to   be 
formed.   Wltb   TRIAD   aa   tbe   coordinating 
agency,  we  will  move  on  now  to  the  develop- 
ment of  what  we  are  calling  an  Indiistry  Pre- 
paredness Committee.  This  group  will  have  aa 
ito  purpoae  the  formation  of  a  sort  of  protec- 
tive shield  over  tbe  rivers  to  help  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  a  pollution  catastrophe.  Tbe  ex- 
pertise of  industry  will  back  up  tbe  respon- 
sible government  agencies  In  tbe  event  of  a 
serious  pollution  spill.  I  like  to  thUxk  of  It  aa 
being  like  a  volunteer  fire  company,  ona  tbat 
answers  every  major  alarm.  Actually,  we  hope 
that    tbla     protective    mechanism     against 
chaotic  pollution  may  never  be  needed.  If 
It  la  needed,  we  want  everybody  in  tbls  area 
to   be  secure   In   tbe  knowledge   that  It  la 
there  to  respond. 

TRIAD  feels  tbat  In  Ita  Industry  Prepared- 
ness Committee,  a  new  facet  of  Industry- 
government  cooperation  baa  been  developed 
for  tbe  benefit  of  tbe  entire  community. 

I  dont  want  to  give  you  tbe  impreaalon 
tbat  TRIAD  u  an  organization  to  poUce  pol- 
lution. Tbere  are  enotigb  qiuUlfled  people 
and  agenclea  doing  tbat  Job  right  now.  both 
In  government  and  In  Industry.  One  of  our 
basic  aasumpUons,  in  fact.  Is  that  govern- 
ment and  indxistry.  working  together,  can 
and  will  produce  Increasingly  cleaner  wa- 
terways. Only  a  few  short  years  from  now, 
I  expect  our  rivers  to  be  clean  enough  for 
excellent  fishing  and  fine  swimming.  Aa  a 
matter  of  fact,  tbere  already  Is  mucb  better 
game  fishing  bere  than  moat  folks  believe. 

Cleaning  these  rivers,  you  know,  doesnt 
really  have  to  be  sych  a  difficult  thing  at  all 
After  all.  they're  ^ot  like  Lake  Erie,  which 
some  people  say  la  becoming  a  cesspool.  But 
that  Is  a  relatively  constant  body  of  water. 
They  say  It  takea  about  two  years  for  tbe 
water  in  Lake  Erie  to  change.  Some  bigger 
lakes  take  mucb  longer.  The  water  in  our 
rivers  is  moving  constantly.  They  could  purge 
themselves  reUtlvely  quickly.  The  continu- 
ing and  expanding  suoceaa  of  government 
and  Indxistry  programs  to  reduce  and  finally 
eliminate  the  buildup  of  Impurltlea  In  tbe 
rivers  Is  bringing  us  closer  to  tbat  day  of 
clean,  pollution- free  waters. 

What  Is  needed  now  U  tbe  planning  for 
tbe  utUlzaOon  of  our  rivers,  and  especUUy 
the  Improvement  and  development  of  tha 
rlverbanks.  There  Is  no  time  to  waste  Tha 
long  range  plana  tbat  bring  Into  account 
all  tbe  elements  of  future  daralopment.  ea- 
pecUUy  aa  they  reUta  to  tba  neada  of  the 
total  oommunlty.  cannot  be  started  too  aoon. 
Mr.  Mott  spoke  to  this  point  so  ably  in  hla 


remarka  of  yeatarday  morning.  Planning  for 
river  uae  should  b«  relatively  easy.  After  all, 
a  river  Is  a  fixed  thing.  It>a  tbere  to  stay. 
We  can't  cbange  tbe  course  of  our  rivers,  or 
their  volimie,  or  any  of  tboae  natural  thlnga. 
They  are  pretty  much  tbe  constanU  we  bave 
to  work  with  aa  we  plan.  Aooeptlng  them  and 
then  utUlHlnff  tham  for  the  benefit  of  aU, 
needa  planning  of  a  hlch  order.  We  know 
that  our  Plttsbxirgb  economy  depends  on 
commerce  and  that  we  need  to  assure  that 
future  river  plans  recognize  and  enhance 
the  Increased  use  of  our  rivers  for  Industry 
and  bxulness  as  well  as  for  recreation.  It 
may  be  that  we  have  given  too  mucb  thought 
to  planning  around  our  rivers  and  not  enough 
to  planning  from  them. 

What  about  the  banks  of  tbe  rivers?  They 
always  seem  to  get  such  little  consideration 
except  from  Industry  and  only  when  they 
are  needed  for  access  to  the  water.  They  have 
suffered  greatly  from  neglect*  In  the  Plt*- 
burgh  area.  Tbe  great,  world-renowned 
Renaissance  ended  at  the  rlverbanks  A 
majestic  plan  for  tbe  maintenance  of  tha 
rlverbanks  Is  Important  for  tbe  future  use- 
fulness of  theee  rivers.  High  maintenance 
of  rlverbanks  not  only  enchances  their  at- 
tractiveness and  value,  but  prevenu  the 
kind  of  despoiling  that  made  possible  a 
series  of  pictures,  depleting  them  aa  trash- 
strewn  dumping  grounds  that  appeared  last 
week  In  a  PltUburgb  newspaper.  We'd  like  to 
see  the  rlverbanka  built  up,  foliated  and 
cared  for  on  a  regular  basis.  These  are  some 
of  the  elements  of  the  kind  of  long  range 
planning  tbat  TRIAD  U  engaged  In  at  tbe 
preaent  time. 

TRIAD  Is  planning  for  maximum  use  of 
tbe  rivers  and  tbe  rlverbanks.  The  rlver- 
banks should  be  places  for  picnic  areas. 
horticultural  gardens  and  parks.  The  banka 
along  these  rivers  should  have  appropriate 
public  docking  places  for  pleasure  boaters. 
River  recreation.  Including  pleasure  boating 
la  an  objective  of  TRIAD,  with  emphasis  on 
safe  boating.  In  TRIAD'S  concept  there  la 
room  and  a  place  on  the  rivers  for  every- 
Ixxly — to  ski.  to  swim,  to  tow  a  barge.  Baal- 
cally,  the  rivers  are  roads  for  commercial  and 
private  use  and  a  plan  must  be  worked  out 
tbat  win  satisfy  the  needa  of  both.  The 
banks  offer  great  promise  aa  placea  to  build, 
to  work,  to  learn  and  play. 

Since  many  of  you  represent  government 
agenclea  of  one  sort  or  another  and  must 
seek  your  support  from  revenues  provided 
by    taxpayers,    you    may   aak.    "Where   does 
TRIAD  get  Its  financial  support?"  TRIAD, 
being  a  private,  non-profit  organization  ao^ 
cepta   contributions    from   any   soiuce.   Wa 
look  for  contributions   from   industry    (on 
and  off  tbe  river)    from  foundations,  frtan 
boaters,    from    government    agencies,    from 
any  person  or  any  organlzaUon  Intereated  In 
the  betterment  of  the  community.  Numer- 
ous charitable  foundaUons  operate  In  the 
Pittsburgh   ar^.   Some   have  given  TRIAD 
financial  support  In  the  past,  and  we  are 
looking  to  aU  of  them  for  further  and  con- 
tlntilng  help.  As  you  know,  foundations  all 
over  the  country,  from  the  very  biggest  to 
the  smallest,  are  being  asked  to  Jxistlfy  th^ 
programs.  There  Is  no  more  valuable  com- 
mumty  Improvement  program  than  the  ona 
encompassed  In  TRIAD'S  objectives.  If  there 
are  any  foundaUon  people  In  the  audience, 
any  who  are  looking  for  something  really 
worthwhile  to  support,  this  Is  It.  It  la  an 
effort   to  keep   renaissance  In   the   Greater 
Pittsburgh  area  on  the  move,  and  extend  It 
to  tbe  rivers  and  rlverbanks,  out  Into  tbe 
County,  through  Western  Pennsylvania  and 
even  Into  the  other  states  that  enjoy  tha 
benaflta  of  these  greater  rivers. 

In  Plttaburgb.  everybody  gains  because  the 
rivers  are  bere.  Tbat  Is  just  at  true  today  aa  It 
waa  100  years  ago.  If  not  more  ao.  Tha  great 
Industries  that  are  baadquartered  bere  In 
more  abundance  than  almoat  anywhere  elaa 
In  the  United  Statea.  support  TRIAD,  "may 
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find  It  easy  to  see  tbat  even  U  their  planta 
and  factorlaa  and  oOces  are  not  located 
right  on  tha  170  miles  of  shoreline  In  Alle- 
gheny Oormty,  the  rivers  still  are  Important 
to  them.  In  a  very  real  sense,  everybody  la 
on  theae  rlvera. 

It  Is  very  reasonable  to  aasume  that  In- 
dustry wants  to  help  remake  tbe  rlvera  Into 
the  attractively  useful  arteries  they  once 
were.  Tbere  Is  no  law  that  says  tbat  rlvera 
uaed  aa  much  aa  these  are  by  Industry  and 
commerce  must  be  unattractive  and  worth- 
less for  everybody  else.  Tbere  Is  no  law.  phys- 
ical natural  or  otherwise,  that  says  that  In- 
dustry cannot  put  back  Into  the  rivers  water 
that  Is  as  clean  as,  or  cleaner  than,  tbe  water 
It  takes  out.  But  TRIAD'S  approach  to  In- 
dustry Is  more  positive.  Clean  water  Is  more 
economically  useful  for  Industries  than  dirty 
water.  Rivers  that  can  support  ti»  Increas- 
ingly Important  recreational  needs  of  em- 
ployees are  Important  to  Industry.  Attractive 
riverbanks  that  can  be  enjoyed  by  employees, 
and  can  comfortably  form  tbe  setting  for 
such  recreational  vehicles  as  picnic  areaa, 
p€urks.  boat  launching  sites,  gardens  and 
Walkways  will  enhance  employment  recruit- 
ment efforts.  I  Want  to  see  the  day,  when 
well  be  able  to  say  tbat  many  young  people 
would  rather  work  In  Pittsburgh  than  any 
other  part  of  the  country — that  we  have  more 
recreational  opportunities  than  most. 

I'm  sure  I  dont  need  to  tell  you  tbe  Im- 
portance of  TRIAD  activity  to  tbe  various 
government  agencies.  Pennsylvania  Is  actively 
engaged  In  a  continuing  campaign  to  at- 
tract new  residents  to  tbe  State.  Allegheny 
County  and  the  City  of  Plttsbvirgb  also  seek 
to  encourage  new  people  to  come  and  live  and 
work  bere.  They  know  Pennsylvania,  Western 
Pennsylvania,  this  county  and  this  city  have 
a  lot  to  offer.  Tbe  countryside  Is  beautiful, 
tbe  city  Is  alive.  Only  the  rivers  have  been 
neglected.  The  government  response  to  our 
efforts  reflects  that  Interest.  At  the  same  time 
that  TRIAD  was  receiving  Its  Pennsylvania 
Commission  as  a  non-profit  corporation,  tbe 
State  House  and  Senate  were  adopting  unan- 
imous resolutions  In  support  of  our  actlvltlea 
and  commending  TRIAD'S  work  to  t^elr  con- 
stituents. Similar  resolutions  followed  from 
the  Allegheny  County  Commissioners,  tbe 
Pittsburgh  City  Council  and  tbe  Mayor  of 
Pittsburgh,  Joseph  M.  Barr.  and  tbe  Asso- 
ciation of  Borough  Mayora  of  Allegheny 
County  did  likewise.  In  fact,  earlier  today 
I  waa  wltb  Mayor  Barr  down  on  tbe  Allegheny 
River  aa  he  proclaimed  tbe  week  of  May  26 
to  June  first  as  River  History  Week  In  Pltts- 
bxirgb and  urged  the  schools  to  pay  special 
attention  to  the  history  of  these  great  rivers 
during  tbat  period. 

In  tbe  next  couple  of  weeka.  tbe  County 
Commissioners  will  once  again  proclaim 
Three  Rivers  Week,  tbe  week  leading  up  to 
the  Second  Annual  River  Renaissance  Week- 
end celebration,  which,  If  I  haven't  said  It 
before,  will  be  held  tbls  year  on  June  14th 
and  16th.  and,  of  course,  you're  all  Invited. 
Tbe  reaolutlon  that  tbe  Pittsburgh  City 
Council  has  agreed  to  adopt  In  support  of 
TRIAD'S  work  will  establish  River  Clean-Up 
Week,  a  time  when  emphasis  Is  placed  on  the 
Importance  of  making  and  keeping  our  rivers 
and  their  banks  clean,  not  only  through  orga- 
nized efforts  but  by  Individual  and  personal 
care  and  attention  as  well. 

Even  the  total  support  of  the  Industries 
and  tbe  government  agenclea  la  not  enough 
to  accomplish  the  all  pervasive  commitment 
to  tbe  total  usefulness  of  tbe  rivers  that 
TRIAD  seeks.  Everyone  In  tbe  community  baa 
to  participate.  Ilie  third  major  stage  of 
TRIAD'S  program  to  gain  the  neceaaary  sup- 
port goes  directly  to  the  people  who  live,  work 
and  play  in  tbla  area.  When  you  get  right 
down  to  It,  tbe  people  who  live  in  tbla  area 
are  the  major  usara  of  the  rivers,  regardleaa 
of  whether  they  own  boata,  or  fiab  or  awlm — 
or  evan  If  they  naver  go  near  the  rivers.  For 
the  rivers  stUl  supply  tbe  great  volume  of  tha 
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watar  we  use  to  drink  and  bathe.  To  reach 
them,  TRIAD  Is  mounting  a  big  public  sup- 
port program  through  the  fourth  major  sup- 
port element  In  our  society,  tbe  communica- 
tions media,  aa  well  as  tbe  time-honored 
communicator — word-of-moutb.  That's  an 
Important  function  of  our  big  weekend  pro- 
gram, also.  But  In  addition  to  that  TRIAD 
ezblblta  appear  In  such  places  as  the  annual 
boat  show  and  home  show,  the  County  Fair 
and  In  shopping  center  malls.  There  are  op- 
portunities to  address  local  civic  clubs,  boat 
cluba,  garden  clubs  and  other  such  organlza- 
tlona  that  have  an  Interest  In  helping  us  to 
get  tbe  job  done.  And  while  It  Is  true  that 
TRIAD  lists  on  Its  board  of  directors  execu- 
tives of  major  Industries  and-  some  of  our 
most  Important  government  ofiBclals.  we  don't 
want  to  overlook  the  man  In  the  street.  We 
want  and  need  his  support. 

The  rivers,  as  TRIAD  sees  them,  are  great  In 
history— and  believe  me  tbe  people  of  tbla 
area  are  as  Intensely  proud  of  their  heritage 
as  people  anywhere — but  they've  got  a  future, 
too.  I  can  see  a  day  wben  the  banks  of  our 
rivers  will  be  busy  wltb  commerce,  with  peo- 
ple picnicking,  fishing,  perhaps  just  walking 
or  sitting.  There  will  be  trees  and  fiowers 
along  those  banks.  There  won't  be  trash  and 
rubble  to  be  washed  away  at  high  water  juat 
to  be  defKJslted  somewhere  else.  There  will  be 
hotels  and  motels,  marinas  and  bright  new 
businesses  whose  own  attractiveness  will  add 
to  tbe  over- all  beauty  and  enjoyment  of 
Western  Pennsylvania. 

These  are  Just  some  of  the  things  tbat 
TRIAD  Is  doing  to  bring  about  the  new  River 
Renaissance,  and  some  of  the  ways  we  are 
going  about  It.  Tbere  Is  no  one  who  cannot 
appreciate  tbe  value  of  trying  to  Improve 
upon  even  your  greatest  asset.  Tbe  rivers  are 
our  greatest  asset.  As  we  plan  for  the  future, 
we  are  obliged  to  plan  for  tbe  rivers,  too. 
TRIAD  will  take  an  active  part  In  tbat  plan- 
ning. 


OUR  FLAG:  RESPECT  NOT 
COERCION 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OP   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  9,  1969 

Mr.  DUI^KI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  a 
very  well  intentloned  resolution  was  of- 
fered to  our  Buffalo.  N.Y.,  Common 
Coimcll  to  adopt  an  ordinance  requiring 
the  display  of  the  American  flag  in  any 
parade  or  march  on  the  city  streets  or 
public  parks. 

This  proposal,  as  I  said,  was  well  in- 
tentloned. But  there  also  is  the  danger 
of  going  too  far,  even  to  the  point  of  co- 
ercion. 

When  I  see  our  American  flag  being 
carried  down  the  street  at  the  head  of  a 
parade,  I  want  to  know  that  it  is  being 
done  voluntarily;  that  it  is  being  done 
with  due  respect  for  the  flag  and  what 
it  represents. 

When  the  ordinance  was  proposed  to 
the  council,  the  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Evening 
News  had  editorial  comment  which  is 
worthy  of  wider  circulation,  as  follows: 
[From  tbe  Buffalo.  (N.Y.)  Evening  News. 
May  28,  1969] 
No  Flao  ContciON 

While  we  enjoy  as  mucb  as  any  man  tbe 
algbt  of  Old  Glory  being  carried  proudly 
aloft  at  tbe  bead  of  a  line  of  march,  we  be- 
lieve the  Common  Council  would  be  well 
advlaed  to  forget  Councilman  William  F. 
Lyman's  propoaal  to  require  display  of  tbe 
flikg  in  granting  dty  pande  permits. 
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Aside  from  strong  queetlons  about  Ita  coo- 
atltutlonallty  (and  bere  we  reapectftiUy  dif- 
fer wltb  a  recent  dty  legal  opinion), 
compulaory  fiag  display  amacks  aU  too 
strongly  of  an  authoritarian  practice.  Tha 
next  Btep,  presumably,  would  be  to  c<xnpel 
every  citizen  to  wear  a  small  fiag  In  his  lapel 
as  a  patriotic  condition  for  using  tbe  public 
streets  and  parks. 

Let  us  by  all  means  protect  the  fiag  from 
acta  of  desecration,  but  let  us  not  undertake 
to  dictate  the  kind  of  banners  which  public 
marchers  shall  display.  We  doubt  that  It 
woxild  shake  tbe  foundations  of  our  free  Re- 
public too  greatly  if  the  Buffalo  Common 
Council  were  to  forgo  coercion  and  continue 
to  make  fiag  display  a  voluntary  decision  of 
paradera,  aa  It  baa  been  safely  doing  all  theee 
years  up  to  now. 


DOUGLAS  URGED  TO  RESIGN 


HON:  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or  tassousi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  9.  1969 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  silence  of 
Supreme  Court  Justice  William  O. 
Douglas,  in  the  face  of  continued  revela- 
tions of  his  highly  unethical  dealings 
outside  the  bench,  has  created  another 
"credibility  gap"  in  our  High  Court,  and 
reflects  poorly  on  the  Federal  Grovem- 
ment.  It  is  time  that  Justice  Douglas 
either  gives  a  public  accounting  of  his 
SMJtions  or  voluntarily  retires  himself 
from  the  Court,  if  Indeed  he,  like  Portas, 
is  considerate  of  the  Court. 

In  the  June  8  edition  of  the  Des  M6lnes 
Register,  the  distinguished  journalist, 
Clark  Mollenhoff,  has  written  an  article 
where  he  quotes  my  good  friend  and  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
Hon.  H.  R.  Gross,  as  ready  to  instigate 
impeachment  proceedings  against  the 
apparently  senile  and  debilitating 
Justice. 

Congressman  Gross  has  compiled  a 
convineing  dossier  on  Douglas.  Appar- 
ently Mr.  Mollenhoff  has  also  done  so, 
and  he  presents  his  facts  In  a  straight- 
forward and  dramatic  way. 

I  place  the  news  story  in  the  Record 
at  this  tinae  to  be  read  by  all  those  con- 
cerned with  preserving  the  dignity  of  our 
courts,  an^in  preparation  for  procedures 
leading  to  the  Congress  working  its  will, 
when  others  fail: 

Justice  Is  Usoed  To  Resign 
(By  Clark  Mollenhoff) 

Washington,  D.C. — Representative  H.  R. 
Gross  (Rep.,  la.)  will  Initiate  an  Impeach- 
ment action  against  Associate  Justice  Wil- 
liam O.  Douglas  charging  that  the  Supreme 
Court  Justice  permitted  syndicate  gambling 
Interests  and  a  convicted  pomographer  to 
use  tbe  prestige  of  the  high  court. 

Gross  said  his  Impeachment  resolution 
probably  will  be  filed  within  "a  week  or  two." 

"On  tbe  basis  of  tbe  Information  now  in 
tbe  public  domain  tbls  Is  a  grave  mattw," 
Gross  said.  "And  I  bave  reason  to  believe 
tbat  other  Information  will  emerge  shortly."  • 

Representative  Gross  said  he  hopes  tbat 
tbe  Investigations  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission and  the  Jtistlce  Department  "will 
cause  Justice  Douglas  to  submit  his  resigna- 
tion, as  he  should  have  some  time  ago." 

If  Douglas  falls  to  resign.  Gross  said,  be 
will  file  an  Impeaobment  action  on  theae 
specific  counts: 
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■Tint.  JuBtlM  OoucbM  TlatotMl  tli*  Amar- 
ioan  Bar  AMoelatton  oanon  of  •thlcs  and 
nuy  b»T«  TloUted  llie  fwlaral  orlmlnAl  Uw 
in  a  latter  of  Ifay  14.  1969.  to  Albert  Pamn 
glTlng  advice  on  legal  matters  Involylng  tba 
Parrln  foundation  and  a  controveny  irlth 
the  Internal  Beranne  Service. 

"Second,  Juatloa  Douglaa  accepted  a  fee  of 
at  leaat  $350  for  an  article  published  In 
Ralph  Olnaburg**  magaalne.  "Avant  Oarde." 
A  fall-page  picture  of  Justice  Douglaa  and 
hla  article  on  folk  dnging  were  featured  In 
the  advertlalng  and  general  promotion  of  thla 
magaslne  with  Its  sordid  contents  of  plcturea, 
poetry,  and  articles  tbat  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  filth.  Justice  Douglas  voted 
against  a  0  to  4  Supreme  Court  decision  In 
1006  tbat  upheld  conviction  of  Olnaburg  for 
selling  hard-core  pornography.  There  are  sev- 
eral other  suite  Involving  Olnzburg  that  are 
In  the  appeal  proceaa  and  oould  come  before 
the  Supreme  Court. 

"Third.  Justice  Douglas  has  continued  his 
association  with  the  Parvln  Foundation  de- 
spite knowledge  as  early  as  19M  that  Ite 
funds  came  from  Las  Vegas  gambling  casinos 
that  were  well  publicised  as  fronte  for  no- 
torious syndicate  gambling  and  'skimming' 
operations.  The  fronte  of  the  syndicate  mob- 
sters wcrnld  appear  to  include  Albert  Par- 
vtn,  Edward  Levlnson.  Bdward  Tores,  and 
others  according  to  Information  obtained 
through   federal   law  enforcement  soiircee." 

SBTATOaa  ACT 

Senator  John  J.  Williams  (Rep.,  Del.) ,  Sen- 
ator Carl  Curtis  (Rep.,  Neb.)  and  Senator 
Paul  P&nnln  (Rep.,  Aria.)  have  said  they  be- 
lieve the  activities  of  Douglas  are  as  serlotu 
as  those  that  caused  Justice  Abe  Fortas  to 
resign  on  May  14. 

Douglas  has  received  lia.OOO  a  year  as  pres- 
ident of  the  Parvln  Foundation. 

Senator  Curtis  and  Senator  WUUams,  both 
active  in  pushing  the  Robert  O.  (Bobby) 
Baker  Investigation  have  stressed  that  the 
gambling  figures  Involved  in  the  Parvln- 
Dohrman  Corp.  activities  were  major  char- 
acters In  the  Baker  Investigation. 


The  key  figure  Is  Levlnson,  a  convlctad 
bookmaker  and  convicted  evader  of  federal 
taxes  on  money    "skimmed"  from  gambling. 

Levlnson  was  the  owner  of  record  of  a  large 
block  of  stock  In  the  Fremont  Hotel  and 
Casino,  and  he  took  a  large  block  of  stock 
In  the  Parvln-Dohrmann  Corp..  with  a  value 
m  excess  of  9250,000. 

In  1960.  Levlnson  also  obtained  a  five- 
year  contract  at  9100,000  a  year  from  the 
Parvln-Dohrmann  Corp.  to  manage  the  Fre- 
mont Hotel  and  Casino,  but  was  forced  to  cut 
his  ties  with  his  plea  of  nolo  contendre 
on  a  charge  of  federal  tax  evasion  In  falling 
to  report  the  winnings  of  the  Fremont  Ca- 
sino on  federal  tax  retiims. 


He  was  fined  $8,000,  but  received  no  Jail 
term  In  a  much  criticised  compromise  deci- 
sion engineered  by  then  assistant  Attorney 
Oenerai  Mitchell  Rogovln,  now  a  member  of 
the  Arnold  and  Porter  law  firm  (Fortas?). 

The  Levlnson  plea  of  nolo  contendre  and 
the  continuing  notoriety  resulting  from  his 
dealings  with  Baker  dtd^result  in  the  Nevada 
Gaming  Control  Commission  questioning  his 
role  in  the  Fremont  and  his  Interest  In  the 
Parvln-Dohrmann  stock.  Levlnson  got  out. 

Levlnson  settled  his  management  contract 
for  the  Fremont  for  $375,000,  and  last  fall 
sold  his  40,000  shares  of  stock  In  Parvln- 
Dohrmann. 

STOCKBOLOSB  WCXXT 

The  manner  In  which  Levlnson  sold  this 
stock  to  tmdlscloeed  friends  for  $14  a  share, 
his  acquisition  cost,  rather  than  to  the  cor- 
poration for  the  going  price  that  was  double 
the  $14  caused  concern  among  some  stock- 
holders and  one  stockholder  suit  was  brought 
qtiastlacilng  the  wh<^e  arrangement  for  1st- 
ttng  Levlnson  out.  That  suit  Is  pending. 
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Has  Seourltles  and  Rsohangs  Commission 
took  note  of  the  transactions  to  move  Levln- 
son out,  and  also  took  »  note  a  few  months 
later  of  speotecular  Jumps  In  the  value  oC 
Parvln-Dohrmann  stock  and  the  purchase  of 
80,000  Bharee  of  the  stock  by  the  mysterious 
Selss  firm  known  as  the  Fund  of  Funds  that 
deals  through  numbered  Swiss  ban^  ao- 
counte.  -^ 

The  SEC  probe  tbat  Is  now  being  con- 
ducted of  the  Parvln-Dohrmann  firm  centers 
on  the  question  of  trading  and  control  of  the 
Parvln-Dohrmann  stock  and  embraces  the 
question  of  whether  syndicate  gambling  con- 
trols the  Parvln-Dohrmann  firm  through  the 
use  of  znlUlons  of  dollars  o:  "aklm"  money 
that  had  been  chaimeled  to  Swiss  bank  so- 
counte. 

IMPACT  ON   MASXXr 

Ofllclals  of  the  Justice  Department  and  the 
SBC  have  been  greatly  concerned  over  the 
Impact  of  the  $13  mlUlon  to  $24  million  a 
year  estimated  to  have  been  "skimmed"  from 
various  Las  Vegas  gambling  casinos  sent  to 
Swiss  bank  accounte  and  used  through  Swiss 
and  other  foreign  corporations  to  control 
legitimate  business  and  to  cause  unusual 
fluctuations  in  the  American  stock  market. 

Tax  court  records  Indicate  there  was  a 
"skim"  of  $a  million  a  year  from  the  Fre- 
mont alone,  and  that  Levlnson  did  not  re- 
port this  on  Casino  books  but  delivered  It  in 
cash  to  others. 

Senator  Curtis  has  called  attention  to  as 
early  as  1907  magazine  reporte  that  Identified 
Levlnson,  Benjamin  Slgelbaum,  and  Edward 
Torres,  all  Las  Vegas  gambling  figures,  have 
been  serving  as  "fronte"  for  the  Coea  Nostra 
mobsters  In  Las  Vegas,  and  have  been  de- 
livering millions  of  doUars  to  Meyer  Lansky, 
the  man  who  handles  Cosa  Nostra  financial 
matters  In  Miami. 

Reporte  made  to  Congress  In  the  last  week 
allege  that  Albert  Parvln,  the  89-year-old 
originator  of  the  Parvln  Foundation,  has 
been  a  long-time  associate  of  such  syndicate 
gambling  figures  as  Frank  Costello,  Meyer 
Lansky,  and  the  late  Benjamin  (Bugsy) 
Slegel. 

The  hearings  and  reporte  of  the  Baker  In- 
vestigation show  that  In  1903  Levlnson. 
Slgelbaum,  and  Torres  were  working  with 
Robert  O.  (Bobby)  Baker,  then  the  secretary 
to  the  Democratic  majority  In  the  Senate,  to 
obtain  contracte  for  the  operation  of  gam- 
bling casinos  In  two  Caribbean  hotels  owned 
by  Intercontlnentel  Hotels  Corp.  at  Santo 
Domingo  and  at  Curacao.  International  Is 
owned  by  Pan  American  Airways. 

Baker  contacted  Samuel  Pryor,  a  vice-pres- 
ident of  Pan  American,  to  arrange  for  Levln- 
son to  accompany  him  to  meet  with  John 
Oates.  president  of  Intercontinental  Hotels, 
to  help  Levlnson  and  bis  Las  Vegas  group  to 
obtain  a  contract  to  operate  the  casinos  In 
the  hotels  In  Ssnto  Domingo.  Dominican  Re- 
public, and  Curacao,  Dutch  Antilles. 

Pan  American  and  Intercontinental  Hotels 
Informed  Baker  and  Levlnson  tbat  the  casi- 
nos In  the  hotels  are  "treated  as  a  conces- 
sion" and  would  be  let  out  to  professional 
gamblers  "accepteble  to  the  local  govern- 
ment." 

VlSiiaU   XSLANO 

Juan  Bosch,  the  college  professor,  had  Just 
become  president  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
in  February,  1963,  and  Baker  was  In  Santo 
Domingo  on  at  least  four  occasions  in  March, 
April,  May  and  June,  sometlmee  with  Levln- 
son and  sometimes  with  American  political 
figxires  In  an  effort  to  convince  Boech  and 
other  Dominican  Republic  ofllclals  that  they 
should  do  busmeas  with  Levlnson  and  his 
Las  Vegas  associates. 

The  Bosch  regime  lasted  only  about  seven 
months  before  It  was  ousted  by  a  military 
Junte  In  September,  and  it  was  also  In  Ssp- 
tamber  that  the  Baker  case  broks  ourtslUng 
his  political  Influence  in  the  United  Stetss 
and  made  blm  more  of  a  liability  than  sn 
to  Levlnson,  Torres  and  other  msmbars 
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of  the  Las  Vegas  gambling  community  with 
whom  he  had  been  doing  business. 

Although  the  Baksr-Lsvlnson  moves  fM 
apart,  it  Is  still  Important  to  establish  whst 
help  they  received  from  other  U.S.  oSldsls 
at  tbat  time. 


WEW  YORK  STATE  COMPTROLLER 
ARTHUR  LEVITT  SPEECH  AT  WEST 
POINT 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF  NSW  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Jtfondnn,  June  9.  1969 

Mr.  OTTINGER  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
1,  New  York  State's  outstanding  comp- 
troller. Arthur  Levitt,  «x>ke  at  the  bac- 
calaureate service  for  Jewish  graduates 
at  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point.  N.Y. 

His  theme  and  his  message  have  pro- 
found meaning  for  all  of  us,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  give  this 
fine  speech  the  broad  audience  it  de- 
serves and  I  present  it  herewith  for  in- 
clusion in  the  Rxcoro: 

ScATTXBE)  Few  and  Fas 
(Address  by  Mr.  Arthur  Levitt) 

My  theme  this  morning  was  given  me — per- 
haps unwittingly — by  your  dedicated  chap- 
lain. Rabbi  Soltes.  In  his  gracious  letter  In- 
viting me  to  take  part  in  this  Baccalaureate 
Service  he  mentioned  that  each  of  you  wlU 
soon  become,  not  only  a  leader  In  the  service 
of  our  nation,  but  at  times  a  repreeentatlve 
of  our  faith.  But  let  me  read  the  pKirtlon  of 
his  lettisr.  In  which  he  poses  this  theme,  this 
challenge,  so  eloquently  : 

"The  young  men  who  will  be  graduated 
from  the  Academy  and  those  who  follow  In 
subsequent  years,  who  will  be  In  attendance 
at  the  eervlce.  have  selected  careers  of  leader- 
ship In  which  they  will  be  called  up>on  not 
only  to  make  decisions  for  other  men  in  times 
of  personal  and  national  crisis;  they  will  also. 
In  most  Instances,  be  the  only  or  the  ranking 
Jewish  officer  In  the  area  of  their  service  and 
called  upon,  therefore,  to  be  the  representa- 
tives of  their  faith  at  unpredictable  times. 
As  a  minority  we  are  scattered  few  and  far 
between  and  the  responsibilities  that  devolve 
upon  each  of  us  extend  beyond  the  normal 
limited  challenges  to  a  leader  who  is  one  of 
many." 

These  words  by  Rabbi  Soltes  are  the  more 
poignant  because  of  the  troubled  world  all 
about  vu.  A  generation  ago.  a  graduate  of 
West  Point  might  have  accepted  such  a  chal- 
lenge as  a  matter  of  course — something 
wrapped  up  In  such  words  as  "duty"  and 
"loyialty"  and  "conviction".  TTie  pattern  of 
life  was  clear  to  a  young  man  brought  up  in 
the  faith,  educated  In  a  great  military 
academy,  iTalned  In  the  field,  and  about  to 
enter  active  service.  There  was  no  cry  against 
the  estebllshment,  no  skepticism  about  ac- 
cepted valuee.  no  doubting  of  our  national 
pvirpoas  or  destiny.  And  faith  was  a  con- 
stant— unshakable  and  eternal  for  the  true 
believers. 

Bss  It  aU  changed?  Most  we  cry  out,  as  did 
the  ancient  psalmist:  "Help,  Lord;  for  there 
U  no  longer  any  that  Is  godly"?  In  the  quiet 
of  this  old  chapel.  In  this  one  great  hour  of 
devotion,  surely  there  is  a  voice  that  answers, 
as  did  the  psalmist,  "His  steadfast  love  en- 
dures forever,  and  his  falthfulnsas  to  all  gsn- 
aratUms."  And  on  this  eternal  truth  must 
bs  founded  all  else. 

I  do  not  underestimate  the  challenge  at 
ths  dark  days  In  our  history.  But  what  ws 
havf  rsaUy  Isamed.  or  should  laam.  Is  as  old 
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ss  the  wisdom  of  the  ancient  prophets.  Ttoe 
Ills  of  the  world  are  the  Ills  of  man  l^i™'**['' 
and  the  only  hope  for  man  u  a  living  faith 
In  his  higher  dssUny.  This  Is  ths  ons  great 
cure,  from  which  all  other  remedies  are 
derived.  In  this  sense,  there  Is  nothing  new 
In  the  traiuna  of  the  sixties,  although  It  is 
newly  and  terribly  significant. 

lulesd,  if  1  were  a  college  student  today, 
faced  with  the  tensions  and  Injustices  of  the 
age,  then  I  too  would  want  to  find  my  own 
place,  my  own  destiny,  my  purpoee  In  such 
a  turbulent  world.  ThU  yearning  would  not 
be  satisfied  by  all  the  Ivy  on  the  old  walls, 
aU  the  covirses  In  the  catalogue,  nor  by  all 
the  names  of  illustrious  alumni  on  plaques 
and  monumente  scattered  around  the  cam- 
pus. 

There  can  be  no  quarrel,  then,  with  the  de- 
sire of  a  student  to  assert  his  own  Individual- 
ity. There  can  be  no  quarrel  with  the  right 
of  any  citizen  In  a  democracy  to  challenge 
the  establishment,  provided  he  presses  his 
cause  by  regular  and  legal  means.  But  revolt 
for  the  sake  of  revolt  Is  not  a  true  cause;  It 
Is  a  malignant  disorder.  And  It  U  this  dis- 
order, wherever  It  exlste,  which  we  must  root 
out  of  the  academic  and  civil  world. 

Having  said  these  things — having  acknowl- 
edged the  Uls  of  mankind  In  a  strife-torn 
world,  m  our  dlsttirbed  nation,  and  even  In 
our  colleges  and  imlversltles — Just  how  do 
we  achieve  the  higher  destiny  I  mentioned 
earlier?  Just  how  are  you  to  be  leaders  of 
men  and  counselors  In  their  time  of  trouble? 
What  is  demanded  of  you,  beyond  military 
proficiency?  The  answer  Is  to  be  found  in 
the  three  attributes  of  every  truly  civilized 
man:  education,  respect  for  law,  and  faith. 
And  I  submit  that  moat  Americans— certain- 
ly you  who  are  graduating  from  Weet  Point, 
your  parente,  your  friends,  and  your  faculty- 
have  these  attributes  In  abundance. 

Civilized  man  m\ut  begin,  then,  with  edu- 
cation. It  Is  to  the  lasting  credit  of  our 
nation  that  the  United  Stetes  MUltary 
Academy  believes  In  the  education  of  the 
whole  man.  In  addition  to  your  rigorous  mil- 
itary training,  you  have  had  a  thorough 
founding  In  the  humanities,  science  and 
mathematics.  Here  there  Is  no  undue  em- 
phasis on  the  one-sided  military  ofllcer, 
something  I  learned  during  my  own  army 
career  when  I  met  a  great  many  West  Point- 
ers. Brilliant  officers  that  they  were,  they  were 
also  men  of  cultvire  and  perception. 

The  challenge  Is  to  make  our  knowledge 
productive  of  a  meaningful  life,  but  our 
tendency  Is  to  confuse  productivity  with 
utility.  We  look  to  graduation,  sometimes,  as 
a  mere  stepping  stone  to  a  career,  forgetting 
the  greater  endowment  of  a  life  enriched  by 
phlloeopby  and  art  If  we  but  pursue  them. 
We  want  education  to  amuse  us,  not  dis- 
cipline us.  Cardinal  Newman  warned  of  this 
a  century  ago:  "Recreations  are  not  educa- 
catlon,"  he  wrote,  "Accompllshmente  are  not 
education.  Do  not  say,  the  people  must  be 
educated,  when  after  aU  you  only  mean 
amused,  refreshed,  soothed,  put  Into  good 
splrlte  and  good  htmior,  or  kept  from  vicious 
exceeses.  I  do  not  say  that  such  amusement, 
such  occupations  of  mind,  are  not  a  great 
gain;  but  they  are  not  education."  And  there 
Is  a  more  recent  precept  that  "Education 
conslste  essentially  of  preparing  man  for 
what  he  must  be."  I  fear  that  today  we  ex- 
pect education  to  prepare  us,  not  for  what 
we  must  be,  but  for  what  we  must  get. 

Then  there  are  those  who  go  to  the  other 
extivme  and  worship  education  as  an  end  in 
itself,  an  honorable  escape  from  usefulness, 
a  life  dedicated  to  footnotes  and  bibliogra- 
phies. The  very  name  of  education  becomes 
aaored.  the  scholar  sacrosanct.  Listen  to 
O.  K.  Chesterton  who  wrote:  "No  man  who 
worships  education  has  got  the  best  out  of 
education:  no  man  who  sacrifices  everything 
to  education  Is  ever  educated.  .  .  .  What  la 
wrong  Is  a  neglect  of  principle,  and  the  prin- 
ciple Is  that  without  a  gentle  contempt  for 
education,  no  gentleman's  education  Is  com- 
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p]«ts."  Albert  Einstein,  In  a  celebrated  epi- 
gram, said  much  the  same  thing  when  be 
defined  the  educaUon  of  a  man  as  "tbat 
which  remains,  when  he  has  forgotten  every- 
thing he  learned  in  school." 

But  your  belief  In  the  education  of  the 
whole  man,  the  complete  training  of  a  man 
m  the  total  service  of  his  country.  Is  the 
very  reason  you  have  attended  West  Point. 
Otherwise  your  path  to  a  career,  whether 
military  or  not,  could  have  been  much  easier, 
with  much  less  discipline  of  mind  and  body. 
Your  studies  and  your  attelnmento  in  self- 
dlsclpllne  have  already  prepared  you,  then, 
for  the  next  attribute  of  a  leader  ajid  coim- 
selor:  respect  for  law. 

Much  as  we  have  talked  about  a  climate  of 
lawlessness  In  America,  there  Is  also  a  climate 
of  smcere  concern;  and  our  colleges  share 
that  concern  in  large  measure.  So  do  our  re- 
ligious Institutions,  our  governmental  agen- 
cies, and  our  conununltles  throughout  the 
nation,  and  Indeed,  our  armed  forces. 

Law  Is  both  the  guarantor  and — ^to  use  a 
phrase  one  commencement  speaker  has  sug- 
gested— the  gyrator  of  freedom.  Much  of  oxir 
society  has  confused  freedom  with  self-de- 
termmatlon  of  the  law.  Tlie  truth  Is  that  no 
man  Is  free  If  his  neighbor  Is  completely  un- 
controlled. Truely  this  is  the  lesson  from 
history — for  man  himself,  for  groups  of  men, 
for  nations,  and  for  the  world.  Indeed,  our 
military  might  la  Involved  In  Internal  and 
external  law  and  order. 

The  basic  concept  of  our  law  guarantees 
each  man  his  freedom  to  live  and  act  within 
a  democratic  society  with  the  same  rights 
and  duties  as  any  other  man;  but,  by  this 
very  definition,  no  man's  freedom  may  In- 
vade the  rlghte  of  other  citizens.  That  would 
be  the  end  of  freedom,  not  Ite  exercise.  And 
that  U  why  the  violence  we  have  witnessed  Is 
not  only  criminal.  It  Is  treasonable  to  the  very 
causes  the  perpetrators  so  loudly  proclaim. 

But  I  do  not  despair  of  the  law,  nor  respect 
for  the  law.  It  seems  to  me  that  our  revulsion 
fOT  what  has  happened  Is  now  turning  Into 
national  reappraisal — a  reawakening,  let  us 
hope,  to  the  basic  endowments  we  have  as 
citizens  of  the  greatest  nation  on  earth.  I 
confees  we  do  not  see  the  way  clearly,  and  I 
cannot  tell  you  that  you  are  about  to  emerge 
m  a  bright  well-ordered  world,  but  I  can  tell 
you — as  a  lawyer  and  as  a  public  officer — that 
there  Is  strength,  great  strength.  In  the  law 
by  which  most  of  our  citizens  live  and  live 
m  peace.  And  let  tis  hope  that  this  concept 
may  some  day  be  true  throughout  the  civil- 
ized world. 

The  third  attribute  I  mentioned — ^the  one 
on  which  all  other  queste  In  life  should  de- 
pend—Is faith,  faith  In  a  higher  destiny  for 
man  than  his  day-to-day  contentions.  Today, 
the  expanding  frontiers  of  our  knowledge 
reveal  the  limitless  wonders  of  creation.  But 
In  all  the  universe  the  human  mind  finds  no 
wonder  as  great  as  the  mind  Itself,  no  mystery 
as  deep  as  the  tinman  spirit.  Through  mind 
and  spirit  man  reaches  out  to  seek  the  true 
purpose,  the  true  meaning  of  what  we  know 
as  life.  As  our  minds  are  enriched,  as  we  are 
lifted  up  In  spirit,  so  do  we  come  nearer  to 
a  perception,  however,  dim,  of  eternal  truth. 
There  Is  no  greater  knowledge. 

Now  I  know  that  It  Is  not  Intellectually 
fashionable  !n  certain  circles  these  days  to 
speak  of  the  spirit  or  the  soul.  The  analyst 
can't  measure  them,  the  biologist  can't  dis- 
sect them,  the  lawyer  can't  put  them  on  the 
witness  stand.  Certainly  the  tactician  can't 
pin  them  on  the  map  of  a  battle  plan.  But 
some  tl^ngs  wil>  remain  forever  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  computer,  or  the  laboratory,  or 
the  rules  of  evidence,  or  of  tactics.  As  the 
physical  llmlte  of  the  universe  are  pushed 
beyond  millions  of  light  years,  so  does  the 
mystery  of  life,  the  wonder  of  creation, 
deepen.  Thinking  scientists  bear  witness  to 
this  today  as  readily  as  do  philosophers. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  a  speaker  with 
a  background  primarily  m  law  and  govern- 
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ment  should  be  saying  these  things  to  you 
this  morning.  But  intellect,  self-dlsclpUne 
and  faith  should  be  part  of  every  walk  of 
life.  I  go  further  and  say  to  you  that  never 
before  have  we  so  needed  In  government, 
and  m  our  mUltary  forces,  men  of  InteUl- 
gence,  of  conviction,  of  vision  and  culture. 
A  repubUc  Is  truly  representetlve  only  when 
It  Is  responsive  to  aU  Interesto,  all  the  aspira- 
tions of  a  free  society.  Here  Is  the  hope  of 
America  and  here  is  your  place  in  this  re- 
markable age  of  growth  And  opportunity. 

With  these  three  atr  ibutes  In  mind — the 
education  of  the  wholw  man,  his  respect  for 
law  and  order,  and  his  devotion  to  his 
faith — let  me  return  to  the  theme  suggested 
by  your  chaplain.  I  have  been  speaking 
rather  generally,  without  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  fact  that  you  and  I  are  members 
of  a  riilnorlty  religious  group  within  Amer- 
ican society.  I  have  done  so  deliberately,  be- 
cause I  think  we  must  first  understond  that 
we  are  a  part  of  the  vast  majority  of  Amer- 
icans who  respect  the  beUefs  of  each  other. 
And  surely  there  Is  more  that  unites  us  in 


things  spiritual  than  separates  us.    |gf^ 

But  there  are  times  when  you  and  rnaust 
draw  upon  our  ancient  religious  heritage  in 
the  service  of  our  fellows.  I  have  found  this 
happening  In  a  lonely  vigil,  or  in  the  plight 
of  a  distraught  family,  or  In  the  tortured 
decision  of  a  public  officer  who  deals  with 
human  welfare.  At  such  times  we  look  at 
life  around  us  and  find  it  meaningless,  when 
measured  by  ordinary  stendards.  We  search 
for   something   deeper,   something   that  will 
give  strength  and  direction  to  some  despair- 
ing person.  Education  is  not  enough  In  itself, 
rules  and  regulations  are  not  enough,  even 
hope  Is  not  enough — unless  there  be  faith. 
If  I  have  witnessed  these  things,  how  much 
more  so  will   you   when  you  are  scattered 
few  and  far  between,  as  Rabbi  Soltes  has 
written.  In  a  sense,  you  will  be  part  of  a 
larger  chaplaincy — not  one  within  walls  and 
with   orders   of   worship,   but  one  endowed 
with  the  supreme  grace  of  one  man  serving 
another.  At  such  a  time  all  the  well  springs 
of  life  converge  In  one  great  act  of  the  spirit. 
There  are  other  names  we  have  given  It  In 
our  mllltery  history— courage,  valor,  sacri- 
fice— but  the  basic  name  Is  compassion  for 
our  fellow  men.  And  without  a  spiritual  In- 
sight, there  Is  no  real  compassion. 

We  need  not  fear  for  our  nation,  nor  for 
Ite  role  In  this  troubled  world,  when  men 
as  Individuals  guide  their  lives  with  the  pre- 
cepte  we  have  been  discussing  this  morning. 
Your  own  preparation  for  a  meaningful  life 
has  been  superbly  moulded  by  the  homes 
you  come  from,  by  your  religious  training, 
and  by  the  high  quaUty  and  discipline  of  a 
West  Point  education.  As  we  leave  this  Bac- 
calaureate Service  this  morning,  in  this  Old 
Cadet  Chapel,  we  can  do  no  better  than  to 
remember  the  words  vmtten  by  Moses  of 
Evreax  In  the  year  1240: 

"Busy  yourself  as  much  as  possible  with 
the  study  of  divine  things,  not  to  know  them 
merely,  but  to  do  them;  and  when  you  close 
the  book,  look  round  you,  look  within  you, 
to  see  If  your  hand  can  translate  Into  deed 
something  you  have  learned." 

Faith  Is  for  action,  gentlemen — perhaps 
heroic  action,  when  you  are  scattered  few 
and  far  between. 


DR.    MATT    GAJEWSKI   NEW    HEAD 
OP  BUFFALO  EDUCATION  BOARD 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or  NXW  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  9,  1969 

Mr.  Dm^SKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city  of 
BuffalofW/Y.,  has  a  new  president  of  the 
board  of  education.  He  Is  a  longtime 
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penoDAl  friend  and  a  dlstln^ulohed  dti- 
sen  of  our  community.  Dr.  lilAtt  A. 
Oajewskl. 

In  theM  days  of  conalderable  atten- 
tion upon  our  entire  educational  system, 
it  takes  more  time  and  attention  than 
ever  before  to  serve  your  neighbors  on 
the  public  body  supervising  the  local 
school  system. 

It  Is  a  tribute  to  Dr.  Oajewstcl  and  to 
his  colleagues  on  the  board  that  they  are 
willing  to  devote  their  energies  to  this 
most  Important  work. 

Dr.  Oajewskl,  a  physician,  already  Is 
active  In  the  Army  Reserve  and  is  one  of 
the  most  active  members  of  the  American 
Legion.  As  a  member  of  the  Adam 
Plewackl  Post  799.  he  has  been  president 
for  13  years  of  a  stamp  club  which  has 
gained  natl(»ial  recognition  for  Its  ac- 
tivity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Am-Pol  Eagle  in  Buf- 
falo has  paid  high  tribute  to  Dr.  Oajewskl 
in  a  recent  article.  It  follows: 

DB.    liATT    OaJXWSKI — A    ItAJf    OF    MAXT 

iMTsaars 

Xh  eiltUent  physician,  foldler.  ardant 
•tamp  collector,  active  In  American  Legion 
circles  and  aerrlcemen's  organization* 
throughout  the  Western  New  York  area.  Dr. 
ICatt  A.  Oajewskl  was  unanimously  elected 
president  ot  the  Buffalo  Board  of  Education 
last  week. 

Dr.  Oajewskl,  who  holds  the  rank  ot  a 
Colonel  In  the  Army  Reserves,  serves  as  the 
Commanding  officer  In  charge  of  the  3S8th 
Oeneral  Hospital  of  Buffalo,  which  has  jurls- 
dlotlon  over  administration  and  training  of 
hospital  reserves  units  In  Rochester.  Syra< 
cuse  and  Blnghamton.  This  unit  has  a  per- 
sonnel of  610  members,  15  nurses  and  two 
non-conunlssloned    women   officers. 

During  World  War  n  he  served  In  Alaska, 
the  Northwest  Terrltorlea  and  In  Central 
America.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Bxiffalo  Medical  school,  earning 
an  Army  commission  through  ROTC.  For 
several  yrs.  he  served  as  the  secretary  of  the 
Canlslus  College  .\lumnl  association. 

Be  Is  the  Past  President  of  the  Mercy 
Hospital  medical  staff,  also  serving  as  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Medical  unit,  which  renders 
medical  and  dental  assistance  to  units  man- 
aged by  the  Fellclan  Nuns,  at  Villa  Maria 
Academy,  VUla  Maria  College.  Immac\ilate 
Heart  of  Mary  Home.  Fellclan  Day  Nursery, 
St.  Rita's  Home  for  Retarded  Children,  St. 
Fellz  Home  for  working  girls.  He  Is  also  the 
Past  President  of  the  Medical  Arts  Society. 

He  is  the  Past  Commander  of  Adam  Ple- 
wackl Poet  799,  American  Legion,  the  largest 
Poet  In  New  York  State  and  one  of  the  larg- 
est nationwide.  He  Is  President  for  the  past 
13  years  of  the  Plewackl  Stamp  Club,  which 
has  gained  renown  and  recognition  through- 
out the  country. 

lach  year  In  spring  the  Plewackl  Stamp 
Club  holds  an  exhibit  of  variety  stamp*, 
which  assembles  stamp  and  coin  coUectort 
from  scores  of  cities  throughout  the  country. 
His  {>ersonal  collection  Is  considered  by 
experts  as  one  of  the  flnest  and  la  the  envy 
of  many  collectors. 

He  is  the  founder  and  charter  member  of 
the  Cardinal  Spellman  Phllatello  Museum 
In  Newton.  Mass. 

Of  agreeable  personality.  Dr.  Oajewskl  la 
faithful  to  bis  profession  as  a  physician  an- 
swering emergency  caUs  at  all  hours  of  the 
night.  His  heavy  schedule  includes  activities 
In  the  ranks  of  the  Polish  National  Alliance. 
He  and  his  family  are  members  of  Tadeuaa 
Rejtan  Brantii  M9,  PNA.  HU  father.  Walter, 
and  mother,  Helen,  have  been  members  of 
this  lodge  for  a  number  of  years. 
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He  served  on  the  national  committee  of 
the  Polish  Millennium  jubilee  and  was  In- 
strumental in  the  Issuance  of  the  Polish  Mil- 
lennium Stamp.  He  attended  the  ceremonies 
during  the  unveiling  of  the  PoUsb  MUlen- 
nlum  Stamp  In  Washington.  D.C. 

HU  addrees  during  the  banquet  was  re- 
corded. The  transcription  was  aired  over 
station  WMMJ  1300  by  Stanley  (Staa)  Ja- 
•Inskl  to  a  large  audience  In  the  Western 
New  York  area  and  parts  of  Canada.  The 
transcription  now  Is  together  with  other 
Polish  Millennium  jubUee  exercises  held  in 
Buffalo.  N.Y..  In  the  Buffalo  Diocese  chancery 
records. 

For  relaxation  Dr.  Oajewskl  retreats  to  a 
farm  In  nearby  Eden,  where  planting  com- 
mands his  attention. 


June  9y  1969 


CZECH.  PLOT  FOR  FREEDOM 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

aw    LOUISIANA 

IN  TBZ  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  9.  1969 

Mr.  RARIC7K.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  special 
news  release  from  Prague,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, would  seek  to  Justify  the  Soviet  in- 
vasion because  of  a  sinister  plot — the 
Czechs  were  seeking  to  dissolve  commu- 
nism and  return  to  a  free  government. 

If  the  Soviets  interpreted  an  attempt 
at  self-determination  by  the  Czech  peo- 
ple as  valid  authority  to  Invade,  occupy, 
and  by  force  perpetuate  a  Communist 
dictatorship — the  concern  of  most  Amer- 
icans Is  where  and  how  did  the  Russians 
get  this  aggressor  authority?  Yalta? 

Our  administration  owes  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  a  duty  of  full  disclosure.  Our 
people  au-e  entitled  to  know  the  truth 
about  these  secret  deals  and  hip-pocket 
diplomatic  arrangements  as  well  as  the 
extent  we  have  compromised  our  sover- 
eignty as  well  as  the  liberty  of  our  Nation. 

A  Prague  dispatch  of  Jime  6  follows: 

CZBCHS  LlirXXD  TO  PLOT  PRIOB  TO  OCCITPATION 

(By  Dan  Morgan) 

PaAovx,  June  6 — For  the  first  time  since 
the  Augiist  invasion,  Czechoslovak  citizens 
pronortedly  have  been  linked  to  an  alleged 
fpTHgn  plan  for  "changing  the  social  system" 
-df  the  country  In  1908. 

The  connection  was  said  to  have  been  made 
by  the  country's  highest  security  officer.  In- 
terior Minister  Jan  Pelnar.  at  a  Central  Com- 
mittee meeting  last  week  which  approved  a 
return  to  full  orthodox  principles.  Pelnar  has 
normally  been  rated  as  a  moderate. 

Under  present  controls  on  dissemination  of 
Information.  It  was  not  possible  to  confirm 
the  accounts  with  officials. 

Western  diplomatic  observers  said  that  If 
accurate,  the  speech  marked  the  closest  the 
party  leadership  has  come  to  acknowledging 
that  there  was  good  reason  for  the  Soviet 
August  Intervention. 

These  observers  said  that  If  the  reports. 
which  came  from  a  number  of  quarters,  are 
spurious,  they  would  stUl  serve  conservative 
purposes  by  acting  as  a  stern  warning  to 
Czechoslovak  citizens  with  contact  with 
Westerners. 

SPSBCH    PTTBUSHZD 

The  West  Oerman  news  agency,  Deutsche 
Presse  Agentur  (DPS),  published  details  of 
the  Pelnar  speech  yesterday. 

According  to  information  received  here, 
Pelnar  told  the  committee  members  that  the 
"dissolution"  of  the  Communist  Party  and 
the  eventual  changing  of  the  social  system 


of  Czechoslovakia  was  the  goal  of  a  plan, 
with  the  cover  name  "Laytey,"  worked  out 
by  foreign  espionage  agencies. 

Czech  emigrants  and  members  of  the 
Oechoslovak  non-Communist  parties  In  the 
National  Front  were  said  to  have  been  in- 
volved. 

The  core  of  the  effort  was  said  to  have 
been  in  the  Catholic-oriented  Peoples  Demo- 
cratic Party.  In  the  Socialist  Party  and  in 
the  since  banned  Society  for  Human  Rights. 
The  main  target  of  the  alleged  plan  was  to 
the  then  National  Assembly.  In  which  non- 
Communist  partlee  are  represented,  and  the 
Czech  National  Council,  which  serves  as  the 
legislative  assembly  for  Bohemia  and  Ma- 
rovla. 

The  Socialist  Party,  like  the  Communist 
Party,  gained  quickly  in  membership  early 
in  1968. 

The  plan  was  to  have  been  carried  out  by 
creating  tensions  In  the  population,  orga- 
nizing mass  demonstrations  and  staging 
strikes. 

Among  those  said  to  have  been  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  plan  were  Pavel  Tl- 
grld.  a  Czech-American  who  edited  a  Paris- 
based  Czechoslovak  exile  periodical;  Dr.  Va- 
clav Cerny.  a  philosopher;  Prof.  Ivan  Svltak, 
a  renowned  Marxist  scholar  now  a  guest  lec- 
turer at  Columbia  University's  Russian  In- 
stitute: Ludek  Pachman.  Czechoslovakia's 
leading  International  chess  player;  and  Janyr 
Kaven.  who  was  associated  with  efforts  to 
relnstitute  a  Social  Democratic  Party  last 
year. 

The  Tlgrld  reference  was  seen  as  ominous, 
because  alleged  "subversive  activities"  arising 
from  contracts  with  him  were  the  basis  for 
a  public  trial  in  1907  against  writer  Jan 
Benes.  who  was  sentenced  to  five  years  at 
hard  labor.  He  was  released  In  1968. 

Pelnar  was  also  reported  to  have  singled 
out  three  radical  student  leaders  still  In 
Czechoslovakia,  Jlrl  Mueller.  Karel  Kovanda 
and  Lubos  Holcek.  for  activities  which  dis- 
credited the  Communist  Party.  The  three  re- 
cently signed  a  letter  to  the  Bertrand  Rus- 
sell Peace  Foimdatlon  in  London  which  plans 
an  international  conference  on  Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

Student  unrest  In  the  past  year,  he  said, 
was  stirred  up  by  two  of  the  country's  best- 
known  progressive  journalists,  Jlri  Hoch- 
mann  and  Jlrl  Lederer,  of  Reporter  Maga- 
zine. 

OPPOBIUNllllS  CITED 

The  "opportunities"  for  espionage  agencies 
in  Czechoslovakia  In  the  past  year  were  men- 
tioned In  a  speech  following  the  Central 
Cotnmmlttee  meeting  by  party  leader  Ous- 
tav  Husak.  Pelnar  said  that  about  183  of  the 
850.000  Western  tourists  in  Czechoslovakia  m 
1908  had  been  apprehended  In  connection 
with  Illegal  activltlee. 

Nevertheless.  Husak  repeated  his  commit- 
ment to  socialist  legality  and  Epeclflcally 
ruled  qut  a  return  to  the  persecutions  and 
purges  of  the  1960e.  According  to  the  reports. 
Pelnar  at  no  time  urged  the  need  for  proc- 
esses or  trials. 

However,  he  was  said  to  have  complained 
that  important  questions  dlsciissed  by  the 
Party  and  state  apparatus  have  been  mad* 
available  to  the  Western  press  In  exceed- 
ingly short  time,  and  announced  that  stric- 
ter surveillance  of  their  activity  was  neces- 
sary. He  said  that  Western  journalists  con- 
tinue to  have  "channels"  to  upper  Party 
members  and  warned  that  sharpest  meas- 
ures would  be  taken  against  oWft^w  who 
reveal  confidential  material. 

During  the  week.  Communist  officials  and 
miners  in  Ostrava,  where  a  Party  purge  wa* 
recently  carried  out,  also  took  a  step  toward 
legalising  the  Aug.  20  invasion.  They  de- 
manded that  the  Prague  leadership  "reaases" 
the  Presidium's  declaration  of  thAt  night  dis- 
avowing knowledge,  or  approval  of  the  In- 
vaaion  then  under  way. 


( 

June  9,  1969 

HONBBT  REPAIRICAN— A  VANISHINa 
AMERICAN 


HON.  JERRY  L.  PETTIS 

or  cAuroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  9.  1969 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  American 
manufacturers  and  the  honest  repairmen 
in  the  United  States  are  in  deep  trouble 
if  the  problem  portrayed  by  Ken  W. 
Purdy  in  the  Jime  1, 1969,  Issue  of  Parade 
magazine  Is  not  solved.  My  own  personal 
experiences  and  those  of  my  colleagues 
with  whom  I  have  discussed  this  Issue 
have  convinced  me  that  this  House 
through  a  thorough  Investigation  by  the 
appropriate  committee  could  bring  about 
reform  and  self-policing  which  is  long 
overdue.  The  dishonest  and  unscrupulous 
repairman  caimot  long  stand  the  heat 
and  publicity  of  an  aroused  citizenry 
and  a  responsible  business  community. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Purdy  "s  article  foUows: 

HONXn  RXPAIKKAN — A  Vanisrino  AMxaiCAM 
A  few  weeks  ago  I  took  a  Minox  camera  into 
a  New  York  shop  for  repairs.  The  trouble 
seemed  simple  enough :  I  couldn't  load  it,  the 
film  cassette  wouldn't  go  in.  The  clerk  told  me 
It  needed  cleaning  and  lubrication,  one  week, 
$0.60.  When  I  came  back  the  camera  was 
taken  out  of  a  drawer  In  an  elaborately 
wrapped  stamped,  tagged  package.  I  paid  the 
$8.50.  It  didn't  look  any  cleaner  than  it  bad 
been,  but  I  thought  the  Important  work  bad 
been  done  on  the  inside. 

I  bought  a  cassette  of  film.  It  wouldn't  go 
in.  Amazement  and  bafflement  were  registered 
by  the  clerk.  He  tried  to  load  it.  Another  clerk 
tried.  Another.  No  use,  it  would  have  to  "go 
back  to  the  shop."  Ten  days.  Right. 

Next  time,  when  the  Mlnox  was  taken  out 
of  its  official-looking  wrapping.  I  realized  I 
was  being  biistled:  when  I  told  the  clerk  I 
wanted  to  see  If  It  would  take  film  there  was 
a  pregnant  p>auae.  I  pointed  to  an  open  cas- 
sette on  a  nearby  shelf.  It  was  "new"  and  I 
couldn't  use  It.  ...  I  used  it  anyway.  It 
wouldn't  go  in.  as  everybody  in  the  shop  had 
known  it  would  not. 

I  raised  the  roof.  I  made  a  phone  call  to  a 
famous  New  York  photographer  who  knew 
the  president  of  the  Mlnox  Importing  com- 
pany. Unpleasantness  followed,  aind  by  next 
day  I  could  prove  that  the  camera  had  been 
nowhere  near  the  repair  shop  and  that  it  had 
not  even  been  dusted  off,  much  less  cleaned 
and  lubricated.  The  store  returned  my  $6.60 
without  a  word  of  argument  or  defense.  The 
Mlnox  company  cleaned,  lubricated  and  prac- 
tically rebuilt  the  camera  for  me  without 
charge,  entirely  as  a  courtesy,  since  the  com- 
pany Itself  had  been  In  no  way  Involved.  But 
this  happy  ending  came  about  only  because 
I  knew  whom  to  call.  Most  customers  being 
deliberately  cheated  are  helpless. 

Unless  he's  lucky  the  cheated  customer  may 
never  find  out.  I  took  my  daughter's  expensive 
watch,  made  by  an  Internationally  known 
company,  to  a  shop  displaying  the  company's 
dealership  sign.  The  watch  bad  been  running 
badly.  It  needed,  the  man  said,  a  complete 
cleaning  and  adjvistment,  $20.  He  was  an  old- 
world-craftsman-type,  with  Just  a  trace  of 
accent,  probably  fake  Swiss,  and  he  looked  as 
trustworthy  as  your  grandmother.  When  I 
came  back  for  the  watch  he  said  he  needed 
"another  three  days  for  checking,  just  to  be 
sure."  I  returned,  gave  him  the  $20  and  took 
the  watch.  It  stopped  dead  foxir  days  later. 
Even  In  my  rage,  I  had  to  admire  the  subtlety 
of  his  technique.  Who  could  suspect  a  man 
who  wanted  three  extra  days  Just  to  be  sure 
he's  done  a  great  Job? 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  w«nt  to  til*  VS.  headquarters  of  the  com- 
pany. A  woman  clerk  in  the  elaborate  and 
luxurious  repair  department  took  the  watch 
away,  brought  It  back  and  told  me  It  needed 
a  cotnplet*  cleaning  and  adjustment.  $M, 
ready  In  IS  weeks. 

zmoKifATioN  osr 
I  told  her  that  since  the  watch  had  Just 
come  from  one  of  its  dealerships,  I  required 
to  know  Its  precise  condition. 

"We  dont  give  out  that  infonnatlon,"  she 
said. 

I  explained  the  position  more  fully:  some- 
body, I  said,  was  a  liar  and  a  cheat.  After  a 
considerable  discussion,  and  one  more  trip  to 
consult  with  the  technicians  in  the  back 
room,  she  was  able  to  say  that  the  work  did 
In  fact  need  to  be  done,  and  that,  yes,  that  In- 
dicated pretty  clearly  that  It  certainly  had 
not  been  done  by  the  little  old  watchmaker 
with  the  winning  ways. 

I  entered  a  complaint  with  an  official  of 
the  company,  but  he  chose  to  make  no  com- 
ment. 

It  used  to  be  that  occasionally  one  would 
find  repair  work  bad  been  badly  done.  Now 
It  eeems  to  me  that  more  and  more  one 
finds  it  hasn't  been  done  at  all.  I  suspected 
that  a  garage  was  cheating  me.  I  took  a  car 
In  for  gearbox  adjustment,  but  I  sealed  the 
gearbox  lid.  It  could  be  opened  easily  enough, 
but  It  would  show.  W^en  the  car  came  back, 
with  a  bill  for  over  $30,  the  seal  hadn't  been 
broken.  Nobody  had  even  looked  into  the 
gear-box,  much  less  adjusted  anything.  I 
screamed.  I  refused  to  pay.  I  let  It  come  to 
suit  and  settled  for  60  percent.  So,  after  a 
great  deal  of  trouble.  I  came  out  only  half- 
cheated. 

Legally  to  prove  a  case  of-non-servlce. 
Better  Business  Bureau  officials  say,  the  cus- 
tomer must  be  expert  or  sophisticated  or 
lucky  or  all  three.  Probably  for  this  reason, 
and  also  because  often  the  customer  doesn't 
know  he's  been  victimized,  non-service  com- 
plaints are  uncommon.  What  is  not  uncom- 
mon are  complaints  about  Incompetent  or 
careless  service  and  repair,  or  fraudulent 
guarantees,  or  "hUacklng,"  the  technique 
of  enticing  a  customer  with  a  promise  of  a 
low-cost  minor  job,  then  hitting  him  with 
expensive,  xinnecessary  work — which  may  or 
may  not  be  done  at  all. 

"We  just  don't  have  enough  people  to  go 
out  and  thoroughly  investigate  non-service 
complaints."  the  Metropolitan  New  York 
Better  Business  Bureau  says.  "Often  It's  a 
case  of  one  man's  judgment  or  opinion.  And 
it's  very  difficult  to  get  people  to  testify.  One 
mechanic  bills  a  customer  $189  for  new 
transmission  parts,  let's  say.  A  week  later 
another  mechanic,  one  whom  the  customer 
knows  and  trusts,  tells  him  that  no  such 
work  has  been  done.  But  will  he  make  an 
affidavit,  or  testify  in  court?  No,  he  won't. 
Almost  never. 

"All  we  can  tell  people  Is  to  deal  with  repu- 
table stores  and  shops,  and  get  written  guar- 
antees for  work  and  parts  clearly  spelled  out 
on  the  bill.  Beware  of  come-ons,  of  big  bar- 
gains. Today  It's  hard  enough  to  get  some- 
thing for  something,  you  certainly  arent 
going  to  get  something  for  nothing." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  standard  of 
morality  has  dropped  sharply  in  recent  years 
(shoplifting  and  cheating  by  cvistomers  is 
booming,  too)  and  there  are  probably  many 
repairmen  who  consider  themselves  honest 
because  they  dont  do  anything  worse  than 
persuade  a  customer  to  buy  something  he 
dosen't  need.  After  all.  if  the  ctistomer  actu- 
ally gets  the  part  or  the  service  he  paid  for, 
that's  not  stealing,  is  it? 

TV  AND  RADIO  BETTSS 

The  TV  and  radio  field,  which  used  to  be 
rich  groimd  for  swindlers,  has  been  notably 
cleaned  up,  Moat  manufacturers  now  main- 
tain factory  service  or  use  authorized  service 
agencies    which    are    tightly    checked    and 
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supervlaed.  A  service  agency  with  a  good 
company  Is  lucrative,  it's  well  worth  having, 
and  smart  operators  wont  risk  losing  it  for 
the  sake  of  a  couple  of  hundred  dollars  on 
tb*  side.  If  a  shop  does  start  to  cheat,  the 
word  soon  gets  out.  The  BBB  recently  toalk 
a  Bronx  repairman  to  court  when  he  billed 
a  customer  $47.50  on  a  TV  "repair."  The  set 
was  a  plant,  in  perfect  order  except  for  a  $7 
tube.  It  was  taken  straight  from  the  crooked 
shop  to  a  reputable  one,  where  it  was  estab- 
lished that  $40.60  ot  the  bill  was  overcharge. 

A  ciurent  gold-mine  for  crooked  repair- 
men is  the  alr-condltloner  field.  The  BBB 
says  that  there  are  no  authorized  service 
agencies  for  air  conditioners.  A  standard  ploy 
begins  with  a  baited  offer  to  recondition 
your  machine  for  $8.96  or  so.  The  repairman 
arrives  and  goes  Into  a  well -rehearsed  act: 
your  freon  is  missing,  the  frattlstat  valve 
is  completely  shot,  you  could  be  asphyxiated 
in  your  sleep,  the  conditioner  has  to  go  into 
the  shop.  The  next  bulletin  Is  that  the  bill 
won't  be  $8.96,  it  will  be  $34.95.  You  stUl 
want  the  $8.96  special?  WeU,  there's  a  truck- 
ing charge  of  $7.50  and  the  conditioner  is  now 
all  taken  apart,  it  will  have  to  be  put  to- 
gether again  . . .  most  people  finally  authorise 
the  $34.96  overhaul. 

Some  mechanics  find  woman  customan 
Irresistible  targets.  Mrs.  Anita  Lemberg  of 
Brooklyn  went  to  a  muffler  shop  for  a  whlle- 
you-walt  replacement.  When  her  car  was  on 
the  hoist,  the  mechanic  told  her  a  horror 
story  about  the  condition  of  her  steering 
system,  It  was  so  dangerous  she  shouldnt 
drive  another  foot,  and  so  on.  In  only  two 
hours,  he  said,  he  could  "replace  all  the 
bushings"  and  perform  other  wonders.  The 
bill  was  $61.  Her  regular  mechanic,  doing  a 
lube  Job  a  week  later,  showed  her  that  the 
grease  and  grime  on  her  steering  system  was 
a  year  old  if  It  was  a  minute.  She  went  back 
to  the  muffler  shop,  where  she  was  told  that 
her  mechanic  was  a  liar. 

TBROnCK   THX   WRINGER 

An  EllenvlUe,  N.Y.,  woman,  Mrs.  Marian 
Talken,  had  trouble  with  her  clothes  dryer. 
The  repairman  told  her  It  needed  a  new 
drive-shaft  and  bearings.  The  bill  was  $72. 
and  when  the  original  trouble  recurred,  he 
wouldnt  come  back.  Another  repairman 
charged  $13  to  take  the  dryer  apart  and  show 
Mrs.  Talken  that  the  same  old  drive-shaft 
was  still  in  btislness  at  the  same  old  spot. 
He  would  not,  however,  be  her  witness.  "I 
dont  want  to  get  Involved,"  he  said.  "You'll 
have  to  settle  It  yourself." 

Doesn't  anything  good  ever  happen?  Well, 
yes.  A  few  months  ago  a  friend  of  mine  asked 
a  jeweler  how  much  he  would  charge  to  fix 
an  old  watch.  The  man  said  he  dldnt  like 
to  work  on  anything  but  brand-new  watches. 
A  sedond  watchmaker  said,  reluctantly,  that 
he'd  do  it.  for  around  $150.  My  friend  kept 
shopping  around  tmtll  he  got  a  better  price— 
$7.20 — and  a  prompt,  superb  job.  How?  That 
part  was  a  Uttle  tricky:  he  asked  a  friendly 
airline  pUot  to  take  it  to  a  shop  In  London. 
But  even  that  is  not  a  guaranteed  solution. 
A  London  jeweler  charged  me  twice  the  list 
price  for  a  wrist-watch  crystal  three  yeara 
ago,  probably  because  I  had  an  American 
accent. 

Maybe  the  answer  is  to  do  It  yourself,  or 
forget  it. 


LOW-COST   HOUSING 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF  TKXAS 
IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  9.  1969 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  well 
into  a  housing  shortage  in  this  Nation.  It 
took  more  than  300  years  for  this  coimtry 
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to  rMush  A  popolAUon  of  lOO  million— 
and  It  t«ok  len  than  SO  yean  to  double 
this  flffure. 

Before  this  century  ends,  the  next  100 
mllllan  will  be  bom.  tttlmatee  are  the 
popQlaUon  will  Jump  another  100  million 
20  years  after  the  turn  of  the  century. 
Where  will  these  extra  200  million 
Americans  fliul  adequate  bousing?  Costs 
of  construction  and  financing  are  soar- 
ing. Production  of  low-prleed  homes — 
those  under  $12,600— declined  70  per- 
cent between  1965  and  1908.  acoordhig 
to  information  released  by  the  U.S.  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  League.  At  the  higher  end 
of  the  scale,  homes  costing  more  than 
$30,000  had  a  production  increase  of  53 
percent  in  the  same  period. 

The  question  is,  will  homeownershlp 
become  a  luxury  item  available  only  to 
thertch? 

An  obvious  sideplay  Is  the  dramatic 
increase  In  apartment  construction 
starts — up  40  percent  of  all  starts  in 
1968.  There  are  many  factors  Involved 
in  the  shlfi  to  apartment  living:  greater 
nunit)ers*of  older  and  younger  people 
needing  less  space,  the  high  cost  of  land, 
lack  of  space  near  suitable  transporta- 
tion, and  changes  In  life  styles  accord- 
ing to  the  league. 

Tight  money,  too.  is  a  contributing 
factor.  Three  years  ago,  PHA  and  VA 
loans  were  available  at  5%  percent.  The 
Mortgage  Bankers  Association  presented 
this  chronology  of  the  rise  in  FHA  inter- 
est rates  over  the  last  10  years: 

Percent 

1969:  January 714 

1968:  May ^S. 

1966:  

October e 

April JiVSi  5% 

February 51/ 

19fll:  ^ 

May _- 5% 

1959'"^ - *^ 

September  5% 

Jyiy  — 6^4 

VA  Interest  rates  have  paralleled  this 
increase. 

All  of  this  data  compounds  the  prob- 
lems of  low-income  Americans  seeking 
homeownershlp.  one  of  the  promises  to 
all  Americans. 

No  quick  answer  is  readily  available. 
The  entire  economy  must  be  cooled  be- 
fore the  housing  industry  can  begin  to 
catch  up.  I  would  point  out  the  extent  of 
research  into  low-cost  housing  underway 
at  the  University  of  Texas,  a  longtime 
leader  In  experimental  housing  research. 
The  university  Is  moving  to  Implement  a 
program  to  aid  low-income  families  in 
making  their  own  decisions  on  what  they 
need  and  what  they  can  afford  in  a  new 
home. 

Ten  homes  have  been  built,  in  what  Is 
called  Austin  Oaks,  for  low-income 
families.  Grant  money  from  HUD  made 
the  project  workable. 

President  and  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son attended  the  groundbreaking  cere- 
monies, and  fittingly  so.  President  John- 
son has  done  more  than  any  other 
President,  more  than  any  other  person, 
in  providing  housing  for  the  poor  of  this 
Nation.  We  were  proud  and  honored  that 
he  would  be  present  for  these  ceremonies. 


ETrENSIOm  OP  BlEMARKS 

This  project  ml^t  have  always  been  a 
dream  and  never  a  reality  had  it  not  been 
for  the  legislation  passed  by  Congress 
under  the  leadership  of  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson. 

Dr.  J.  Nells  Thompson,  director  of  the 
Balcones  Research  Center,  has  kept  con- 
stant surveillance  on  this  project  since 
Its  conception.  The  program  Is  too  n^  to 
judge  accurately,  but-  indicatlon^-*are 
that  it  will  prove  successful. 

The  10  houses  and  the  families  In  them 
have  provided  the  springboard  for  re- 
lated research  by  the  Housing  Evaluation 
Center  in  Austin. 

The  center,  which  opened  this  month, 
will  become  the  focal  point  for  collection, 
evaluation  and  dissemination  of  Infor- 
mation for  anyone  interested  in  low-cost 
housing.  It  Is  the  culmination  of  a  proj- 
ect that  involves  a  cross-section  of 
academic  departments  at  the  University, 
Including  engineering,  architecture,  soci- 
ology and  psychology. 

Dr.  J.  Allen  Williams,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  sociology,  said  the  objective  of 
the  center  is  to  find  out  what  families 
really  want  and  what  kind  of  housing 
best  fits  their  individual  needs  and  pock- 
etbooks. 

One  room  of  the  center  will  contain 
models  of  the  10  occupied  homes  in 
Austin  Oaks.  Visitors  can  compare  those 
models  with  slides  of  the  area. 

A  second  room  will  have  floor  plans 
which  can  be  altered  by  a  visitor  to  suit 
his  family's  needs  as  he  sees  fit  after  he 
has  had  the  opportunity  to  see  what 
floor  plans  are  available. 

Cost  estimates  will  be  drawn  up  on  the 
selected  plan,  and  if  the  visitor  feels  the 
cost  Is  too  high  he  will  be  able  to  select 
less  expensive  alternatives  to  some  of 
the  items  he  has  chosen  for  the  home  he 
wants. 

Dr.  Williams  said: 

It's  possible  that  this  program  may  be  in- 
novaUve  in  terms  of  architecture,  because 
the  people.  In  designing  what  they  consider 
the  best  home  for  what  they  can  afford,  may 
come  up  with  new  Ideas  that  may  not  be 
Immediately  evident  to  architects. 

The  program  also  serves  an  educa- 
tional function  in  that  individuals  learn 
what  Is  available,  costs  of  available 
structures,  and  the  means  by  which  they 
can  finance  construction  of  their  new 
homes. 

The  center  counselors  will  furnish  vis- 
itors with  information  about  existing 
State  and  Federal  programs  to  which 
they  can  apply  for  loans. 

After  the  architects  and  engineers 
complete  the  work  on  the  center's  physi- 
cal plant,  the  sociologists  will  continue 
a  cooperative  Interchange  of  Information 
with  them  so  the  men  who  design  and 
build  the  homes  will  be  made  aware  of 
the  real  needs. 

Collection  of  data  at  the  center  will 
continue  through  September.  During 
that  time  anyone  interested  in  low-cost 
housing  is  invited  to  go  in  and  express 
his  Ideas. 

By  helping  the  UT  Austin  researchers 
and  the  Austin  citizens  working  with 
them,  those  low-Income  families  who 
will  be  affected  most  by  the  results  will 
essentially  be  helping  themselves. 
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HOW  RELIABUS  18  OUR  NEWS? 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF  vEimurvwunA 
IN  THE  SKNATK  OF  THS  UNITED  8TATBS 

Monday,  June  9.  1969 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  two  of 
America's  most  influential  coliunnlsts. 
Roscoe  Drummond  and  his  son,  Geof- 
frey Drummond,  have  taken  a  hard  look 
at  the  role  of  our  mass  media  in  shaping 
public  opinion.  They  were  not  totally 
pleased  with  what  they  saw.  I  ask  iman- 
Imous  consent  that  the  article,  entitled 
"How  Reliable  Is  Our  News?"  published 
In  the  June  issue  of  the  American  Le- 
gion magazine,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccout. 
as  follows: 

How  RxuABtx  Is  OuB  Nsws? 
(By  Roscoe  and  Oeoffrey  Drummond) 
The  peaceful  processea  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment are  in  serious  jeopardy  In  the 
United  States  today.  We'd  better  look  long 
and  carefully  at  what's  happening — and  do 
something  about  It — before  It's  too  late. 

It  was  about  a  year  ago  that  Life  magaelne 
put  this  caption  on  a  somber  and  foreboding 
editorial:  "Wherever  We  Look.  Something^ 
Wrong." 

That's  fair  comment.  There's  much  that's 
wrong  and  much  that  needs  to  be  corrected. 
But  what  Is  most  wrong  and  most  needs 
to  be  corrected  Is  a  false  Image  of  America 
which  Is  being  lmp>o8ed  upon  the  American 
people  by  much  of  its  mass  media — the  im- 
age that  wherever  you  look,  nothing's  right. 
This  distorted  Image  Is  a  perUous  dis- 
service to  the  nation. 

Have  no  doubt  about  It,  such  a  continu- 
ously projected  Image  leads  to  national 
Impotence. 

It  tends  to  produce  such  a  sense  of  help- 
lessness and  hopelessness  that  public  sup- 
port for  what  needs  to  be  done  weakens  and 
wanes. 

If  we  are  to  succeed  In  freeing  the  ag- 
grieved, the  frustrated  and  the  impatient 
from  the  temptation  to  yield  to  violence, 
they  must  be  able  to  see  that  the  democratic 
process  In  America  baa  worked.  Is  working 
and  can  be  made  to  work  even  better. 

But  much  of  the  media  Is  undermining 
confidence  In  democratic  Institutions  by 
making  government  almost  always  look  aa 
bad  as  It  sometimes  Is. 

We  are  not  appealing  for  a  PoIIyanna  to 
guide  television  or  radio  or  the  press.  We  are 
not  appealing  for  counter  distortion.  We  are 
not  advocating  government  censorship.  We 
are  not  prop>06lng  to  break  the  mirror  of  a 
free  press  because  so  much  of  the  Image  It 
Is  presently  reflecting  Is  out  of  focus. 

We  are  appealing  for  perspective  and  bal- 
ance and  for  a  wider  awareness  by  the  media 
that  they  have  a  responsibility  to  do  more 
than  seU  bad  news  because  It  la  more  excit- 
ing. They  have  a  reeponalblllty  to  use  that 
precious  guarantee  of  the  Bill  of  Rights — 
freedom  of  the  press — to  help  democracy 
work  better  at  a  time  when  It  must  be  near 
lU  beet  to  survive.  Without  It  there  will  be 
no  freedom  of  the  press  for  anybody. 

Ponder  these  bleak  words  from  John  W. 
Gardner,  former  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  and  one  of  the  most 
thoughtful  commentators  on  the  state  of 
the  nation: 

"Our  honored  tradlUon  of  dissent  has  tm- 
dergone  an  unprecedented  debasement.  Pro- 
test has  become  a  disorderly  game  for  12- 
year-olds.  Reasoned  debate  has  given  way  to 
btillhom  obscenities.  The  loudmouth  and 
the  hothead  reign  unchallenged. 
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"Among  the  dissenters  today  we  bear  a 
few  with  a  special  meesage.  They  say,  'we 
dont  need  reform,  we  need  revolution.  The 
whole  system  Is  rotten  and  should  be  de- 
stroyed.'" 

They  are  a  minority,  a  minute  mlnrM^ty. 
and  some  of  them  don't  really  believe  what 
they  say.  But  dont  let  this  be  reasBurtng. 
There  U  a  deadly  perU  Unbedded  In  It.  The 
perU  U  that  If  any  large  numl>er  of  Ameri- 
cans are  Induced  to  accept  the  false  Image 
of  their  nation — the  Image  tha,t  wherever 
you  look,  virtually  nothing  is  right — ^then 
we  will  be  standing  at  the  brink  of  national 
Impotence,  political  lethargy  and  the  per- 
vasive conviction  that  nothing  can  be  put 
right  because  so  inucb  Is  wrong. 

This  Is  why  It  Is  so  vital  to  see  how  thU 
false  Image  Is  being  spread. 

It  Is  being  spread  by  many  commenta- 
tors willing  to  distort  and  slyly  conceal  In 
order  to  manipulate  our  opinions. 

It  Is  being  spread  by  much  of  the  mass 
media  which  make  trouble  their  favored 
client.  They  have  so  long  accepted  the  prem- 
ise that  bad  news  produces  readers  and 
viewers  and  good  news  produces  only  bore- 
dom that  they  have  neglected  to  examine 
whether  this  premise  Isn't  out  of  date  and 
whether  It  Is  adequate  to  enable  today's  de- 
mocracy to  function  as  It  must  function  to 
survive. 

And,  finally,  these  false  Images  In  which, 
wherever  you  look,  nearly  every  thing  Is 
wrong — because  what  Is  right  Is  too  widely 
Ignored — are  promoted  by  a  range  of  purpose- 
ful destructlonlsta  who  think  that  the  BlU 
of  Rights  Is  for  burning  for  everybody  but 
themselves  and  whose  goal  Is  to  tear  the  na- 
tion apart  without  offering  any  Idea  of  how 
they  want  to  put  It  together  again — ^If  it 
could  be  put  together  again. 

In  watching  for  distortions  In  the  press. 
It  Is  a  fair  question  to  ask  why  relevant  ma- 
terial was  omitted  In  two  recent  book  re- 
views of  the  late  Robert  F.  Kennedy's  re- 
cently published  "Thirteen  Days,"  dealing 
with  the  Cuban  missile  crisis.  In  each  case 
the  same  omission  permitted  conclusions 
which  the  full  facts  could  not  support. 

One  review  was  by  David  Schoenbrun  In 
the  New  Tork  Times  Book  Review.  The  other 
was  by  Prof.  John  Kenneth  Galbralth  in  Book 
World.  In  the  first  case  the  late  Adlal  Steven- 
son Is  made  to  appear  to  be  a  martyred  dove, 
wrongly  abused  in  the  highest  councils  of 
President  Kennedy's  Administration.  In  the 
second  case  a  similar  conclusion  Is  Implicit, 
thotigh  not  so  clearly  stated. 

Read  normally,  by  the  normally  Informed 
reader,  these  reviews  would  seem  pretty  In- 
nocent and  persuasive.  But  when  read  close- 
ly by  one  whoee  work  brought  him  in  con- 
tact with  most  of  the  facts,  then  their  tactic 
emerges. 

Here  Is  the  subtle  paragraph  from  Mr. 
Schoenbriin,  former  CBS  radio  and  TV  cor- 
respondent In  Paris  and  Washington  and 
now  a  free-lance  newspaper  and  magazine 
writer: 

"...  Stevenson  .  .  .  alone  suggested  we 
accept  Khrushchev's  offer  of  a  trade-with- 
drawal, our  missiles  In  Turkey  against  their 
missiles  In  Cuba,  for  which  he  was  soundly 
chastised  .  .  .  Why  are  the  doves  always  con- 
sidered less  patriotic,  leas  courageous  than 
the  hawks?" 

Who  would  say  that  Is  not  a  reasonable 
question — at  least  from  the  facts  as  Schoen- 
brun stated  them? 

To  the  same  potnt,  here  Is  the  way  Har- 
vard Professor  Oalbralth,  economist  and 
National  Chairman  of  Americans  for  Demo- 
cratic Action,  wrote  It  In  his  Washington 
Poet  Book  World  review: 

"In  contrast,  the  man  who  calls  for  cau- 
tion, a  close  assessment  of  consequences  .  .  . 
must  have  great  courage.  He  la  a  real  hero 
and  rare.  ...  In  particular.  It  was  Adlal 
Stevenson  who  was  wUUng  to  trade  some 
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obaolete  nuclear  weapons  in  Ttirkey  .  .  .  for 
similar  action  by  the  Russians  In  Cuba." 

But  the  facts  are  not  as  stated  and  the 
facts  Schoenbrun  and  Oalbralth  should  have 
stated,  to  be  honest  with  their  readers,  were 
explicitly  set  out  In  the  Kennedy  book  they 
were  reviewing. 

Here  they  are  verbatim,  and  the  italicized 
words  show  what  was  omitted  by  the  two 
reviewers : 

"(Stevenson)  at  the  Satxirday  meeting 
strongly  advocated  .  .  .  that  we  make  It 
clear  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  If  It  withdrew 
Its  missiles  from  Cuba,  we  would  be  willing 
to  withdraw  our  missiles  from  Turkey  and 
Italy  and  give  up  our  naval  base  at  Guanta- 
Tiomo  Bay." 

Obviously  there  Is  a  considerable  difference 
between  proposing  that  "we  trade  some  ob- 
solete nuclear  weapons  In  Turkey"  and  the 
actual  proposal  Stevenson  advanced,  that  we 
also  abandon  nuclear  weapons  in  Italy  and 
give  up  the  base  at  Ouantanamo  Bay. 

President  Kennedy  rejected  this  proposal, 
not  with  any  Implication  that  Stevenson  was 
considered  "less  patriotic,"  as  Schoenbrun 
v^ote,  but  on  the  ground  that  the  United 
States  "could  not  abandon  Ouantanamo 
Bay  under  threat  from  the  Russians." 

Stewart  Alsop  of  Newsweek  was  the  first 
to  spot  the  revealing  omissions  In  these 
two  reviews  and  he  offered  this  warning  to 
future  unwary  readers : 

"The  reasonably  sharp-eyed  reader  wUl 
note  how  In  both  reviews  the  suppression  of 
a  vitally  Important  fact  makes  It  possible  to 
suggest  a  false  conclusion.  This  is  sympto- 
matic of  a  larger  phenomenon — the  tendency 
of  liberal-Intellectuals  to  transform  Into 
nonfacts  all  facts  that  do  not  fit  neatly  Into 
the  ciirrent  fashionable  liberal-intellectual 
dogma  .  .  .  Adlal  Stevenson,  in  the  Pavlovlan 
world  of  the  liberal-intellectual,  was  a  certi- 
fied Good  Guy.  Therefore  It  is  not  necessary 
to  examine  what  he  actually  proposed — it 
must  have  been  good. 

"The  Pavlovlan  tendencies  of  the  liberal- 
Intellectuals  constitute  a  serious  political- 
phenomenon.  They  are  politically  Influential, 
especially  in  New  York,  where  most  American 
opinion  Is  manufactured  ...  It  could  turn 
out  to  be  a  very  serious  matter  for  President 
Nixon  who  Is,  in  the  Pavlovlan  liberal  world, 
a  certified  Bad  Guy." 

Take  another  example  of  the  art  of  switch- 
ing facts.  Early  in  his  campaign  for  the  1968 
Democratic  Presidential  nomination.  Sen. 
Eugene  McCarthy  advocated  that  the  best 
way  to  end  the  Vietnam  War  was  for  the 
United  States  to  pressure  the  elected  South 
Vietnamese  government  to  accept,  without 
any  elections,  members  of  the  Viet  Cong  Into 
a  coaUtlon  as  a  pre-condition  to  peace. 

Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey  retorted 
sharply.  He  said  that's  like  "putting  a  fox  In 
the  chicken  coop" — putting  unelected  Com- 
munists Into  a  coaUtlon  government  so  they 
oould  later  stand  for  election  as  part  of  the 
government. 

Now,  a  year  later.  Senator  McCarthy  Is 
musing  In  a  conversation  with  Look  Senior 
Editor  Joseph  Roddy,  and  Roddy  records  it 
as  follows:  ".  .  .  (Senator  McCarthy)  knew 
he  had  bad  some  effect  on  the  stand  the  VB. 
took  now  In  Paris.  "I  didn't  ever  ask  them  to 
do  what  I  said  they  should  do,'  he  insisted. 
'I  only  asked  them  to  do  what  they  would 
have  to  do.'  He  knew  the  National  Liberation 
Front  would  have  to  be  represented  In  peace 
talks,  and  he  had  said  so  a  year  back.  'Now, 
we've  agreed  to  put  Humphrey's  fox  in  the 
chicken  coop.  But  a  year  ago,  we  aU  knew 
that  would  have  to  be  done.  Why  did  they 
wait  the  year?' " 

Sounds  pretty  farseelng,  doesn't  It?  Mc- 
Carthy showing  how  right  he  was  all  along 
and  now  proved  so  by  events — with  Hum- 
phrey's phrase  thrown  biBk  at  him  with 
apparently  telling  effect.     V 

But  Is  It  true?  Is  there  something  missing, 
a  misplaced  fact,  which  makes  McCarthy's 
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words  seem  devastatlngly  conclusive  because 
of  a  crucial  omission? 

There  is  a  distortion;  there  Is  an  omission. 
Probably  you  have  already  noticed  It.  Hum- 
phrey did  not  say  that  having  the  National 
Liberation  Front  (political  arm  of  the  Viet 
Cong)  represented  In  the  Paris  peace  talks 
would  be  like  putting  a  fox  in  the  chicken 
coop.  Humphrey,  as  did  President  Johnson, 
always  said  the  Viet  Cong  could  be  repre- 
sented at  the  conference  table,  but  what 
Humphrey  opposed  was  putting  unelected 
VC  Into  the  government  of  South  Vietnam  as 
a  condition  for  settling  the  war. 

But,  as  reported  In  Look,  McCarthy  took 
Humphrey's  opposition  to  an  enforced,  un- 
elected Communist  coalition  and  applied  It 
to  the  peace  talks  and  thus  sought  to  show 
that  Johdson  (together  with  Nixon)  had 
wasted  a  year  by  not  "putting  Humphrey's 
fox  In  the  chicken  coop"  much  earlier. 

No  reader  of  Look,  a  year  later,  should  be 
required  to  spot  the  switch. 

Here's  another  example.  At  a  Congressional 
hearing  before  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, a  y^ell-known  professor  of  economics 
was  testifying  on  the  annual  report  of  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 
He  tore  It  apart.  He  could  find  nothing  good 
to  say  about  any  of  It.  He  would  summarize 
statements  he  attributed  to  the  Council  and 
then  proceed  to  show  how  utterly  untenable 
they  were. 

When  the  President's  chief  economic  ad- 
viser read  this  testimony  later,  he  scratched 
his  head  in  disbelief.  He  couldn't  recall  any 
of  the  views  which  this  very  quotable  pro- 
fessor so  easily  tore  apart  as  ever  having  been 
put  into  the  report  in  the  first  place.  So  he 
wrote  the  witness  a  letter  asking  him  If  he 
would  cite  the  passages  from  which  he  had 
so  vigorously  dissented.  He  got  his  answer 
right  back.  It  said  in  effect:  "My  Dear 
Friend  .  .  .  Surely  you've  been  around  Wash- 
ington long  enough  not  to  be  naive.  Tou 
know  I  can't  cite  the  reference  which  you 
request.  I  was  only  having  a  little  fun." 

It  may  have  been  fun  for  the  professor. 
It  may  not  have  hurt  the  standing  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers. But  do  you  think  many  of  the  nation's 
lawmakers  knew  that  their  witness  was  toss- 
ing imaginary  balls  in  the  air  to  see  how 
they  would  bounce?  How  many  TV  viewers 
and  newspaper  readers,  when  they  got  a 
headline  like,  "Professor  Deprecates  Eco- 
nomic Report,"  realized  that  he  was  making 
things  up  in  order  to  tear  them  down — and 
that  it  was  just  fun  and  games? 

It  is  not  amusing.  It  is  evil.  One  antidote 
is:  Readers,  be  aware. 

The  mass  media  are  beginning  to  examine 
themselves  with  more  than  ordinary  critical 
detachment.  Usually  the  press  goes  after 
everything  and  everybody  but  itself.  There  la 
a  new  mood,  at  least  a  beginning  mood,  of 
self-examination  and  self-questioning. 
That's  good. 

Alan  L.  Otten.  one  of  the  knowledgeable 
and  perceptive  writers  for  the  Wall  Street 
JoxuTial,  put  some  facts  forthrightly  in  an 
article  on  ine  pervasive  public  dissatisfac- 
tion with  much  reporting. 

"Almost  t  ^eryone  these  days,"  he  wrote, 
"has  his  favorite  story  about  Inaccurate  or 
distorted  reporting  in  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines, on  TV  and  radio." 

Then  he  listed  a  wide  range  of  complaints. 
Hie  told  of  a  neighbor  who  taxed  him  with 
the  fact  that  so  many  reporters  showed  sur- 
prise that  President  Nixon  was  handling  his 
job  so  well.  "Why  should  they  be  surprised." 
he  asked,  "except  that  they  have  been  wrong 
about  him  for  years?"  Wallace  supporters  felt 
most  of  the  press  wholly  unfair.  Humphrey 
often  found  his  campaign  speeches  burled  at 
the  bottom  of  the  accounts  of  militant  pro- 
testers who  were  heckling  him.  The  critics 
went  on  and  on. 

"Skepticism  about  news  stories  is,  of 
course,  nothing  new."  Otten  continued.  "For 
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tb*  far  left  dMTled  tb*  OMttBll^ 
■<  mora  raocntly,  Xtom  tmt  right 
vtigtMd  In  with  Mtaeka  on  m*Jor  nmw- 
pap«n  and  m>girtT>w  and  broadcaataa  m 
eorrupt  cohort*  of  th«  mamtmm  Ub«r*l  ■rtab- 
Ushmuit.' 

"Kow,  hoir«T«r,  more  and  mar«  ordinary 
nU(ldl«-of-th»-road«n  aMin  to  b«  Jdnlnc  th« 
•stniBlatii  In  proelatmlnc  "yoa  oan't  b«ll«T«  a 
word  ot  It.' " 

Thla  U  a  aarloua  ervdlblUty  gap.  a  widening 
eradlblllty  gap  b«twMn  the  madia  and  tha 
pubUe.  It  ahould  give  the  media  conoam. 
Thla  Ifak  of  cradlblllty  grievously  Impalrad 
the  effectiveness  of  President  Johnson.  Sine* 
a  credible,  fair-minded,  responsible,  falr- 
rcportlng  press  In  all  Its  forms  is  essential  to 
dsnaocrattc  goremment,  any  wide  and  eoo- 
tlnulng  credibility  gap  between  press  and 
pubUe  cannot  fall  to  Impair  the  functioning 
of  our  free  society. 

This  U  why  It  U  vital  to  look  at  wbaVs 
happening. 

Somsthlng  dangerous  U  happening  and  no 
ons  has  put  his  finger  on  it  more  earnestly 
than  W.  Wlllard  Wlrta,  former  Secretary  of 
Labor,  who  during  his  years  in  public  life 
bscame  deeply  concerned  by  the  gap  between 
what  hs  saw  as  reaUty  In  American  life  and 
th»lma9»«f  America  mirrored  In  the  media. 
'A*  Ovesaeas  Press  Club  of  America,  made 
up  mostly  of  T7.S.  correspondents  who  have 
served  abroad,  asked  Mr.  Wlrta  to  Uy  It  on 
ths  line — and  be  did.  Here  Is  the  way  he 
sass  It: 

"First,  If  the  Idea  of  democracy  should  ever 
ba  Invalidated,  it  woxild  be  because  It  came 
about  that  more  and  more  people  knew  leas 
and  less  that  was  true  about  more  and  more 
that  was  Important. 

"Second,  this  Is  the  direction  of  things 
today. 

"Third,  the  responsibility  for  this  lies  sig- 
nificantly, though  not  by  any  means  entirely, 
with  the  mentors  of  the  mass  media." 

This  kind  of  Indictment  has  been  made 
before  and  neither  the  press  nor  the  nation 
has  fallen  apart. 
Is  It  any  different  today  than  before? 
It  Is.  It  U  so  different  that  the  survival  of  a 
free  press  and  the  survival  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment In  America  Is  at  staks. 
Why?  Why  are  the  stakes  ao  great  today? 
Because  In  the  past  most  of  the  criticism 
of  ths  media  came  from  extremist  minorities 
or  from  those  who  had  a  grudge  or  a  special 
bias  of  their  own.  But  today,  as  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  article  pointed  out,  "more 
and  more  ordinary  mlddle-of-the-roaders 
seem  to  be  Joining  with  the  extremists  In 
proclaiming  'you  can't  believe  a  word  of  It."  " 
What  Otten  Is  saying  here  Is  that  thera  Is 
developing  a  mass  distrust  of  the  mass  media 
on  the  part  of  rank-and-file  viewers,  readers 
and  listeners.  This  Is  why  the  madia  must 
stop,  look  and  listen. 

The  situation  Is  different  today  because 
we  are  confronted  with  such  very  acute  and 
lacerating  national  problems — racial  ten- 
sion, rising  crime,  poverty  In  the  midst  of 
plenty,  unllvable  and  almost  ungovernable 
cities — that  unless  the  media  reflect  a  true 
and  balanced  picture  of  the  nation,  demo- 
cratic government  will  falter  and  we  will 
have  neither  the  unity  nor  the  spirit  to  do 
what  Is  needed.  When  "more  and  more  mld- 
dle-of-the-roaders proclaim  that  'you  can't 
believe  a  word  of  It.' "  than  a  confused  and 
distrustful  public  opinion  Is  ths  easiest  i>rej 
to  the  extremist  and  the  dlstructlonlsts. 

What's  wrong?  We  wonder  If  too  much  of 
the  media  Isn't  continuing  to  praetloe  an  out- 
dated and.  In  today's  world,  a  dangerous  and 
••If -defeating  Joumallatlc  theory — th«  theory 
that  bad  news  gets  readers  and  viewers  and 
good  news  turns  them  otf,  that  conflict  ••!!• 
and  news  of  things  going  rather  well  borae? 
At  any  rate,  the  mirror  which  much  of  the 
media  holds  up  to  the  nation  has  so  Doany 
built-in  distortions  that  the  reflection  Is  al- 
most constantly  out  of  focus,  a  false  Imafa 
of  America  In  which,  wheravsr  you  look, 
nearly  everything  Is  wrgog. 
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This  isn't  teUlag  It  like  It  U:  It  la  taUlng  It 

llks  It  Isn't.  The  worst  Is  magnified:  the  best 
oomee  Into  view  like  what  you  see  throtigh 
the  wrong  end  of  a  telesoope. 

Isn't  this  what  Is  causing  many  to  wonder 
if  the  media  arant  greatly  overvlaylng  the 
draft-card  burners,  the  drug  addicts  and  th« 
lovers  of  four-letter  worda,  and  underplay- 
ing the  generation  of  students  now  harder  at 
work  than  ever  before  and  demonstrating  It 
by  iwmtiniwg  the  Peace  Corps  to  the  brim? 

Isnt  this  what  la  causing  many  to  aak  why 
the  media  give  such  alert  attention  to  every 
Incident  of  isolated  Indecency  and  immoral- 
ity at  Job  Corps  camps.  And  did  It  without 
putting  it  In  the  context  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  Inherently  decent  but  previously  dead- 
end kids — many  of  whom  are  being  pulled 
back  at  theee  campe  from  what  woiild  other- 
wise have  been  lifetime  commitments  to 
Indecency  and  Immorality? 

Isn't  this  part  of  what  Is  caualng  two 
dangerous  trends  In  the  United  Statee — mors 
and  more  mlddle-of-the-roaders  proclaiming 
they  can't  believe  a  word  they  read  and  many 
others  tending  to  accept  as  true  what  Is 
substantially  distorted. 

These  effects,  ominous  unless  chseked  soon. 
Imperil  the  media  themselves  and  Impair  th« 
functioning  of  democratic  government. 

Whose  side  Is  the  press  on  In  the  cause 
of  racial  Jiutlce,  Wlllard  Wlrts  aaked  the 
reporters,  and  his  answer  was: 

"Any  self-righteous  answer  about  neutral- 
ity on  the  aide  of  truth  leaves  the  question 
of  what  ethic  there  la— except  selling  mora 
papers — for  giving  dally  front-page  advertis- 
ing to  any  white  aupremlat  or  non-whlt* 
racist  who  coins  an  ugly  phrase — while  thera 
Is  only  occasional  notice  on  the  Inside  page 
of  the  rest  of  a  nation's  throwing  off  the 
shackles  of  centuries'  bondage  of  bigotry. 
"This  overstates  It.  But  not  much. 
"Nobody  wants  the  press  to  play  PoUyanna. 
But  why  shouldn't  the  causes  of  riots  be 
covered  as  fully  as  their  consequences?" 

A  Duke  University  student  wrote  his  par- 
enu  that  he  bad  pleaded  with  a  national  TV 
network  to  cover  a  significant,  campus-wide 
student  protest  which  turned  out  to  be  highly 
successful.  The  network  said  no.  It  looked 
to  be  too  peaceful.  It  was — and  hardly  any- 
body knows  about  It. 

It  seems  evident  that  the  character  of  oral 
and  printed  Journalism  Is  changing  and  the 
talent  Is  not  equal  to  the  change.  The  trend 
Is  away  from  old-style,  straight  reporting 
and  toward  much  more  Interpretive  and 
analytical  reporting.  This  can  be  valuable  If 
thera  Is  no  other  purpoee  than  to  bring  out 
the  meaning  of  the  news,  but  It  needs  great 
skill  and  maturity  on  the  part  of  the  reporter 
and  a  degree  of  objectivity  which  many  of 
today's  Ideologically  oriented  reporters 
disdain. 

During  the  past  year  It  was  frequent  that 
a  major  speech  by  the  Secratary  of  State  or 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  some  other  public 
official,  dealing  with  the  complex  problems 
of  peace  and  security,  was  dominated  by  an 
account  of  a  few  student  militants  with 
pictures  of  the  pickets  in  an  adjoining  front- 
page column  and  the  speaker's  main  point 
burled  In  the  "continued"  part  of  the  story. 
This  Is  coverage  which  distorts  and  hurt- 
fully  falls  to  Inform. 

Itooently  several  hundred  editors  and  cor- 
respondents wera  gueets  of  the  Department 
of  State  at  a  wide-ranging,  two-day  back- 
ground briefing  at  which  the  new  top  officials 
of  the  Department  spoke.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  first  day  two  or  three  of  the  guests, 
well-known  for  their  opposition  to  much  of 
VJB.  foralgn  policy,  got  up  during  the  ques- 
tion period  and  attacked  the  speakers  as 
"banal"  and  "uutruthful."  This  was  a  minor 
Incident  In  the  proceedings  but  It  dominated 
news  stories  the  next  day. 

Following  Is  a  shocking  case  of  Inaccurate, 
In  absentia,  unverified  raportlng  and  editorial 
writing  which  explains  why  "mora  and  more 
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mlddle-of-th*-ro*dsrB    proclaim    that    "you 
cant  believe  a  word  of  It.' " 

Mr.  Fred  L.  Hartley,  president  of  the  Union 
Oil  Co..  whose  firm's  drilling  produced  the  oU 
leak  off  the  Santa  Barbara  coast,  was  testi- 
fying before  a  Senate  subcommittee. 

He  was  quoted  the  next  day  In  llie  New 
York  Times,  which  raported  he  had  said:  "I'm 
amaced  at  the  publicity  for  the  loss  of  a 
few  birds."  This  made  Mr.  Hartley  seem  com- 
pletely calloused. 

He  didn't  say  It — either  to  the  Cocnmlttee 
or  to  anyone  else.  It  doesnt  appear  In  the 
transcript  of  the  testimony.  The  New  York 
Times  reporter  wasn't  even  prasent  during 
the  period  of  Hartley's  testimony  when  he 
was  supposed  to  have  said  It.  Another  re- 
porter filled  him  In — on  what  wasn't  said. 
The  Times  reporter  didn't  check. 
The  same  misquotation — or  Imagined  quo- 
tation— appeared  Uter  In  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  It  waant  checked. 

It  appeared  In  Time  magazine.  It  wasnt 
checked. 

David  Brlnkley  picked  It  ui>— without 
checking  It. 

Finally,  the  Washington  Post  wrote  an  edi- 
torial using  the  non-quote  as  a  real  quote 
with  a  title  which  read:  "The  Loss  of  a  Few 
Birds."  [It  said.  In  part,  "for  sheer  Insensl- 
ttvlty,  blind  and  arrogant,  this  seemed  un- 
beaUble."] 

Hartley  wrote  quite  a  few  letters  to  the 
editors  protesting  being  "maligned  by  a 
grossly  Inaccurate  quotation."  In  the  end, 
Union  Oil  bought  ad  space  In  about  100 
papers  to  teU  the  truth.  Let  It  be  said  that 
the  Post,  the  N.Y.  limes.  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  Mr.  Brlnkley  all  publicly  apolo- 
gized after  Mr.  Hartley  and  bis  company 
started  their  war  of  protest. 

It  certainly  seems  to  many  that  too  much 
of  the  media  give  more  than  due  attention 
to  the  militant  and  violent  destructlonlsts, 
particularly  those  non-student  leaders  who 
go  under  the  deceptive  title  of  "Students  for 
a  Democratic  Society"  who  want  to  demolish 
our  democratic  society  to  see  If  something 
else  wouldn't  be  nice  to  have. 

But  all  responsibility  for  the  out-of-foeua 
Image  of  America  does  not  belong  to  tlM 
media. 

Then  are  other  causes  and  they,  too,  bear 
upon  whether  democratic  government  Is 
going  to  survive  In  the  United  States  or  be 
stifled  by  national  confusion  and  Impo- 
tence. 

Too  few  people  ara  drawing  the  necessary 
line  between  civil  rights  and  civil  wrongs 
and  too  few  leaders  either  among  the  politi- 
cal liberals  or  the  academic  community  are 
speaking  out  against  those  who  want  to  use 
freedom  of  assembly  for  themselves  only  and 
deny  It  to  others. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  said  In 
an  editorial  mora  than  a  year  ago : 

"To  date  the  forawarnera  of  poealble  Mc- 
Carthylsm  (Joe  McCartbylsm)  have  been 
shown  to  be  largely  wrong.  Free  speech,  free 
disagreement,  free  protest  are  strong  and 
open  in  the  United  States.  This  Is  no  small 
victory  In  times  of  auch  tension  and  disagree- 
ment. Let  nothing  come  along  to  spoil  It." 

But  something  has  come  along  to  spoil  It. 
We  refer  to  the  mounting  instances  In  which 
the  most  extreme  antl-Vletnam,  anti-draft, 
antl-unlverslty,  antl-almoet-everythlng  pro- 
testers reeort  to  harassment  and  violence  to 
pravant  othen  from  peacefully  using  the 
rights  of  free  speech  and  aasembly. 

The  Bill  of  Rights  Is  a  single  garment. 
It  can't  be  divided.  Unless  the  right  of  the 
majority  to  expound  Its  views  and  to  as- 
semble freely  Is  protected  from  those  who 
resort  to  force  and  disorder  to  suffocate  pub- 
lic debate,  we  ara  undermining  everybody's 
right  to  free  speech  and  assembly — minority 
and  majority  alike. 
It's  happening. 

Last  year  tb«  Vle«  Praaldmt  of  tb^  United 
SUtes.  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
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staff,  the  Secratary  of  State,  the  Secratary 
of  Defense,  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  U.N. 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  wera  aU 
targeu  of  violent.  anU-lree  speech  demon- 
strators who  either  attempted  to  rough  them 
up  overturn  their  automobUee,  prevent 
them  from  entering  an  audltorlxim  or  stir 
up  such  Jeering  that  they  could  hardly  be 

heard.  . 

The  worst  thing  Is  that  the  nation  has 
seen  so  much  harassment  and  disdain  for 
peaceful  assembly  that  we  have  gotten  used 
to  It  Those  who  understand  the  Bill  of 
Right*  are  neglecting  to  speak  out.  They  even 
condone  Its  callous  violation. 

Example:  At  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
two  members  of  the  Johnson  Cabinet  were 
hooted  and  heckled  bo  raucously  and  so  vio- 
lently that  the  civil  right  of  free  assembly 
was  turned  into  a  civil  wrong  of  a  free-for- 
all  and  they  couldn't  finUh  their  speeches  to 
students  who  wanted  to  listen. 

And  what  was  the  odd  and  disheartening 
response  of  such  a  supposedly  clvU  libertari- 
an as  Senator  McCarthy?  Did  he  condemn  this 
civil  wrong?  Did  he  say  that  now  U  the  time 
for  every  man  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  BUI 
of  Bights?  What  he  Bald  was  that  spokesmen 
for  the  President  of  the  United  States  ought 
to  be  able  to  find  places  other  than  college 
campuses  to  expound  their  views! 

What  better  place  for  the  exposition  of  con- 
troversial opinion  than  the  college  campus? 
What  more  appropriate  place  to  practice  free 
speech  than  the  home  of  free  Inquiry? 

On  another  occasion,  an  undergraduate  at 
Columbia  University  maneuvered  his  way 
to  a  middle-row,  front  seat  In  the  college  hall 
where  the  Selective  Service  Director  of  New 
York  State  was — at  the  request  of  the  stu- 
dents—to discuss  the  draft  and  Its  applica- 
tion to  them.  After  the  introduction  and 
opening  remarks,  this  young  man  rose  to 
hU  feet,  reared  beck  and  hurled  a  big,  fat. 
mushy  pie  into  the  face  of  the  speaker. 

Some  may  have  been  disposed  to  laugh. 
We  weep — and  we  hope  othere  will  Join  In 
crying,  at  least  when  we  pause  to  realize 
that  this  act  did  not  Just  smear  the  face 
of  one  individual;  it  stained  the  face  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights. 

The  heart  of  the  matter  Is  that  In  a  free 
society,  with  free  speech,  peaceful  assembly 
and  the  secret  ballot,  anyone  who  tries  to 
hinder  others  from  using  these  rights  Is  un- 
dermining everyone's  freedom.  Including  hU 
own. 

If  we  are  going  to  continue  to  turn  peace- 
ful assembly  Into  ^^lIree-for-aU,  thera  will 
be  more  than  pies  thrown  and  the  end  of 
that  road  wlU  be  the  assassination  of  the 
BlU  of  Rights  Itself. 

Liberal  columnist  Max  Lemer,  who  gives 
no   comfort   to   the    destructlonifits,    wisely 

notes: 

"The  same  college  Instructors  who  are 
shocked  by  the  ax-handllng  minorities  block- 
ing Federal  marshals  from  entering  school 
buildings  in  Georgia  and  Alabama,  will  find 
themselves  on  the  side  of  the  bat-wleldlng 
minorities  trying  to  close  down  a  univer- 
sity building  in  San  Francisco." 

Now,  If  the  central  theme  of  this  article 
,  Is  to  be  fully  proved.  It  must  be  demon- 
strated with  evidence  that  the  Image  of 
America,  which  flashes  so  constantly  before 
the  minds  of  Americans,  Is,  in  fact  distort- 
ed— the  image  that  wherever  you  look,  hard- 
ly anything  la  right — and  that  what's  right 
with  America  usually  comes  out  muted  and 
murky. 

Has  the  democratic  process  In  America 
been  working  and  can  It  be  made  to  work 
even  better  if  we  don't  loae  sight  of  what's 
right  with  It? 

It  can,  but  only  if  we  get  a  truer  Image 
so  that  what's  right  can  be  seen  In  perspec- 
tive. 

The  evidence  of  what's  right  with  America 
Is  impressive  and  heartening.  Here  are  salient 
samples;  many  more  could  be  cited. 


Racial  Justice:  More  wrongs  have  been 
righted  and  more  things  which  ara  Jtist  have 
been  achieved  in  the  past  decade  and  a  half 
than  were  accomplished  over  the  90  yeara 
from  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  to  the  mile- 
stone decUlon  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  1964, 
which  laid  the  legal  basis  for  complete  racial 
Justice  and  equaUty  of  opportunity. 

Except  for  hard  pockets  of  delay,  public 
places  are  open  on  an  equal  basis,  the  right 
to  vote  Is  assured  and  black  and  white  voters 
are  Joining  to  elect  Negroes  to  posts  of  high 
governing  authority. 

Human  Welfare:  In  the  last  four  yeara 
the  federal  government  has  Invested  twice 
as  much  in  education  as  it  Invested  in  the 
previous  century.  It  Is  now  Investing  three 
times  as  much  In  health  prograpis  as  it  In- 
vested five  yeara  ago.  Oovemmebt  and  pri- 
vate enterprise  Jointly  accept  the  proposi- 
tion that  "poverty  has  become  intolerable 
m  this  country  because  It  Is  unnecessary" 
(from  a  report  by  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturere) ,  and  are  beginning  to  do 
more  about  It.  Not  enough?  Of  coxirae  not, 
but  enough  to  provide  the  evidence  of  things 
to  come. 

American  Youth :  We  should  reject  the  idea 
that  most  young  people  and  students  have 
loet  their  way  smeUing  flowers,  smoking 
marijuana  and  storming  around  the  campus. 
Alienated  over  politics?  It  only  seems  so. 
College  students  used  the  political  process 
bv  springing  to  the  aid  of  Senators  Kennedy 
and  McCarthy.  Gravely  alienated  over  the 
Vietnam  war?  Nobody  likes  war.  Nobody 
wants  to  be  drafted.  But  the  desertion  rate  of 
GI's  in  South  Vietnam  Is  lower  than  It  was  in 
Korea  and  50%  lower  than  in  WW2.  We  have, 
for  the  most  port,  a  committed  and  com- 
passionate younger  generation.  More  than 
300.000  college  students  are  voluntarily  help- 
ing the  disadvantaged. 

State  of  the  Economy:  The  United  States, 
Including  the  government,  has  been  manag- 
ing in  economic  affaire  with  Increasing  wis- 
dom. Not  one  of  the  bleak  predictions  that 
large-scale  unemployment  would  follow  the 
end  of  WW2  and  that  another  depression 
would  be  upon  us  In  the  1940's,  in  the  1950's, 
in  the  1960'8  has  come  true;  all  have  been 
proven  wrong.  Today,  the  U.S.  economy  is  the 
most  productive  in  the  world.  Khrushchev's 
boast  that  "we'll  bury  you"  is  ashes.  Nixon  Is 
taking  the  hard  decisions  necessary  to  reduce 
Inflation  and  there  Is  evidence  he  will  stay 
with  them  to  the  benefit  of  everybody .> 

Foreign  Policy :  There  Is  a  tendency  among 
many  to  believe  that  the  United  SUtes  bun- 
gles Just  about  every  enterprise  to  which  it 
puts  Its  hand  in  foreign  policy.  False.  All  is 
not  well  In  this  turbulent  world  but  every- 
thing has  not  gone  wrong  for  this  democ- 
racy of  ours  by  any  means;  and  we  oiight  not 
to  forget  how  much  has  gone  right  during  aU 
the  postwar  yeara  when  we've  been  acting  to 
protect  our  own  freedom  by  helping  other 
nations  protect  thelre.  There  is  no  reason  for 
defeatism  or  apology  in  a  record  like  this: 

(1)  saved  Greece  and  Turkey  from  being 
dragged  behind  the  Iron  Curtain;  (2)  rescued 
Western  Europe  by  means  of  the  Marshall 
Plan  from  the  overhanging  threat  of  Com- 
munist take-over;  (3)  saved  West  Berlin 
from  the  So^et  attempt  tcr«tarve  Its  two  and 
a  half  million  people  into  submission;  (4) 
turned  back  the  armed  Communist  aggres- 
sion against  South  Korea;  (5)  acted  to  pro- 
tect the  independence  of  Lebanon  and  Tai- 
wan; (6)  struck  from  the  hands  of  Nlklta 
Khrushchev  the  instrument  of  nuclear  black- 
mail In  Cuba. 

Every  country  whose  safety  from  oppres- 
sion we  have  helped  secure— because  our 
own  safety  was  at  stake — is  a  free  and  Inde- 
pendent nation  today.  When  we  ponder  thesa 
achievements  In  the  cause  of  human  free- 
dom, we  have  every  maoa  to  Bhed  the  myUi 
of  helplessness  and  frustration- 

All  «•->»<■  and  much  mora  show  that  tn» 
/^inyr«w««  system  of  government  by  peaceful 
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consent  of  the  governed  has  been  animate. 
vital  and  productive.  One  of  the  flrat  require- 
ments of  making  it  more  productive,  more 
vital,  more  animate  is  to  proclaim  the  story 
of  what  has  been  done,  not  hide  the  light 
iinder  a  bushel. 

The  purpose  is  not  to  promote  smugness, 
not  to  slow  needed  reform  with  self-satisfac- 
tion, but  to  accelerate  it  by  giving  those  who 
are  understandably  frustrated  the  evidence 
of  things  to  come  and  a  determination  to  use 
democratic  institutions,  not  erode  them 
throu^  despair. 

Consider  these  words  from  Washington 
Star  writer  Crosby  S.  Noyea: 

"Where  is  that  old  fighting  spirit  that 
Americans  were  supposed  to  ingest  with  their 
breakfast  cereal?  As  things  are  now  going, 
we  are  well  on  our  way  to  becoming  a  race 
of  Pavlovlan  pessimists  in  which  anyone  who 
tries  to  sound  the  faintest  note  of  encour- 
agement is  booted  out  of  the  hall. 

"Somewhere  in  this  large  land,  there  are 
surely  plenty  of  holdouts  who  stlU  believe 
that  we  are  capable  of  facing  up  to  our  prob- 
lems and  who  are  willing  to  come  up  with 
the  resources,  the  talent  and — yes— even  the 
optimism  to  try." 

There  surely  are — and  let's  make  way  for 
them. 


THE  PLIGHT  OP  SOME  dklLDREN 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OP    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  9.  1969 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  plight 
of  thousands  and  perhaps  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  young  children  currently  in 
detention  in  various  disciplinary  or  chil- 
dren's care  institutions  throughout  the 
country  is  shocking  to  the  conscience  of 
America.  The  celebrate  of  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  has  exposed  some  of  these 

outrages.  

Some  retarded,  disabled,  backwara 
children  are  not  being  given  adequate 
care,  food  or  necessary  medical  treat- 
ment, and  many  normally  healthy,  young 
children  with  nothing  wrong  with  them 
at  all  are  being  confined  in  various  types 
of  institutions  without  attention,  proper 
food  training,  or  care  just  as  If  they 
were  criminals. 

This  condition  is  widespread  in  almost 
every  State  of  the  Union.  What  is  worse, 
little  if  anything  is  being  done  about 
these  terrible  conditions. 

Does  Congress  have  a  responsibility  In 
this  area  is  a  question  often  asked.  Clear- 
ly, we  must  fully  discharge  our  responsi- 
bility to  these  children. 

Social  service  workers  and  other  ex- 
perts have  provided  startling  evidence  of 
appalling  conditions,  and  have  urged  im- 
mediate sweeping  reform  backed  by  the 
State  government  and  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment,  but  up  to  this  time,  there  haa 
been  hesitant,  meager,  inadequate  re- 
sponse, and  nothing  approaching  a  prop- 
erly effective,  organized  effort  to  allevi- 
ate, let  alone  eradicate,  conditions  that 
are  a  blot  upon  this  Nation,  and  upon 
many  of  its  communities  smd  States. 

I  tbinte  that  the  Congress  must  take 
the  leadership  in  uncovering  the  scope, 
character,  and  terrifying  conditions  that 
exist,  and  more  Importantly,  strike  out 
boldly  with  new  programs  to  lay  down 
guidelines  and  provide  fimds  to  launch 
a  national  cleanup  of  these  deplorable 
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conditions,  which  hA^e  developed  ma  % 
result  of  callGus.  neelectful  policies  verg- 
ing on  crlmlnjd  mAlfeasanee  or  nonfea- 


The  abuse  of  helpless,  ybung  children 
Inearcermted  in  these  Institutions,  as  weU 
as  some  living  in  homes  under  tuurow- 
Ing  conditions  in  the  communities,  must 
be  vigorously  attacked  and  corrected,  so 
th«t  young  children  of  tender  years,  and 
all  children,  can  grow  up  without  being 
victimized  by  negligent  officials  and 
their  underlings,  or  neglectful,  criminal- 
minded  parents  or  relatives,  or  anyone 
else. 

The  problem  of  guarding  our  children 
against  the  nightmares  of  neglect,  cal- 
lous mistreatment,  and  abuse  that  plague 
them  in  this  generation  Is  one  that  must 
be  vigorously  tackled  with  every  resource 
and  organized  effort  that  the  Nation  and 
the  States  can  command. 

There  Is  no  time  to  lose  because  starv- 
ing, imprisoned,  abused  children  must 
no  longer  be  neglected  anywhere  in  this 
country. 

I  arh_' urging  appropriate  committees 
o?  the'  Congress  and  administrative 
agencies  of  the  Oovemment  to  attack 
these  unspeakable  conditions  affecting 
our  children  at  once. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  submit 
several  articles  from  the  Monitor  set- 
ting forth  the  ghastly  evidence  of  ne- 
glect and  maltreatment  of  children  which 
this  noted  paper  describes  as  a  national 
scandal  for  inclusion  in  the  Coifcsis- 
siONAL  RicoRD.  as  foUows: 

(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

iittr.  39.  ISeBl 

TBS  UNiracxnAST  Scaniml 

The  presence  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
American  young  folk  in  detainment  and  re- 
form institutions,  their  often  brutal  and 
shameful  treatment  there,  and  the  publlcl 
bllndneas  to  these  conditions — these  facts 
point  to  the  threefold  natxire  of  a  major  na- 
tional scandal.  A  IS-part  Monitor  series  be- 
ginning elsewhere  In  this  edition  explores 
this  scandal — and  the  possible  lines  of  solu- 
tion—in detail. 

At  the  outset  it  should  be  said  that  this 
scandal  is  as  unnecessary  as  It  Is  inexcusable. 
Our  society  is  not  Inherently  callous:  it  Is 
generous  and  protective  of  the  defenseless. 
Its  officials  are  not  inept  administrators;  the 
startling  efficiency  of  space  exploration  ef- 
forts, which  place  a  high  premliun  on  the 
welfare  of  our  hiiman  voyagers,  gives  the  lie 
to  this  claim.  And  the  concept  ot  <,^2e  strong 
and  wholesome  family  unit,  far  from  being 
past  usefulness  in  our  fast-changing  times. 
Is  instead  b«ing  proven  all  the  more  needed 
to  stabilize  modern  life. 

The  first  Indictment  is  of  the  home.  In 
one  Juvenile  case  after  another  one  sees  the 
failure  of  the  home  as  the  cause  of  the  trou- 
ble. 8\irely  if  Intelligence,  integrity  and.  above 
all.  love  were  shown  In  greater  measure  In 
the  home,  there  would  be  little  need  for  cor- 
rectional institutions  and  juvenile  jails. 

The  second  Indictment  is  of  the  institu- 
tions society  has  set  up  to  compensate  for  the 
fanuly's  failures.  These  institutions  are  often 
overcrowded.  In  some  of  them  children  are 
beaten  and  sexually  attacked.  Youngsters  are 
often  thrown  in  with  hardened  criminals — 
and  are  almost  certain  to  leave  as  worse  risks 
than  when  they  entered. 

The  third  indictment  is  of  society  itself. 
Through  ignorance  or  willful  neglect  It  has 
let  the  present  wretched  conditions  come  to 
pass.  It's  a  measure  of  the  public's  Indiffer- 
ence tbAt  the  number  of  young  folk  held  In 
reform  or  welfare  agency  centers  isn't  even 
accurately  known.  And  the  public  hasn't  even 
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demanded  It  be  told  alMut  juvenile  home 
oofidltlons.  l«t  alone  demand  that  they  be 
Improved. 

The  evidence  shows  that  yoiingaten  are 
being  capriciously  Jailed  for  truancy.  Home- 
lea  children  are  being  locked  up  for  months 
because  of  welfare  oOdals'  absentmlnded- 
neas.  Correction  of  thee*  conditions  must  be- 
gin forthwith. 

Admittedly.  It  will  not  be  an  easy  task. 
Police,  welfare  agency,  and  educational  au- 
thority is  not  clear-cut.  Involved,  too,  are 
not  only  delinquents,  but  the  neglected 
child,  the  physically  handicapped,  the  men- 
tally disturbed  or  retarded,  the  one-parent 
child  or  the  youngster  living  in  harmful 
surroundings.  Each  has  his  speciflo  needs. 

But  it  U  a  possible  task.  The  nation  has 
a  moral  obligation  to  examine  its  treatment 
of  young  folk  in  trouble.  The  need  Is  to 
understand  them  better  and  deal  with  them 
more  constructively  and  compassionately. 
Children  in  trouble  need  to  be  lifted  out  of 
their  deepalr,  not  driven  more  deeply  Into 
unbapptnesa  and  crime.  This  is  an  urgent 
demand  as  weU  as  an  opportunity. 

[Prom  the  Christian  adence  Blonltor. 

Mar.  31. 1969) 

SXIfATB   Tout   or   TOUTR   Tbsaticemt 

(By  Robert  P.  Hey) 

Washington.— A  Senate  subcommittee 
continues  to  gather  evidence  in  its  probe  of 
conditions  in  American  prisons.  Witnesses 
before  the  judiciary  subcommittee  to  in- 
vestigate Juvenile  delinquency  also  discuss 
the  causes  of  Juvemie  delinquency,  and  sug- 
gest what  the  federal  government  might  do 
to  help  meet  the  needs  of  the  nation's  penal 
system. 

ThU  past  week's  wltneeses  included  How- 
ard James,  chief  of  the  Midweetem  Bureau 
of  The  Christian  Science  Monitor;  Randolph 
B.  Wise.  Commissioner  of  Welfare.  Phila- 
delphia; and  Dr.  E.  Preston  Sharp,  general 
secretary,  American  Correctional  Association. 

In  his  appearance  Friday,  Mr.  James  de- 
scribed problems  juveniles  face  during  de- 
tention in  many  parts  of  the  nation.  He 
Is  the  author  of  a  15-artlcle  series  entitled: 
"Children  In  trouble:  a  national  scandal," 
which  begins  today  in  this  newspaper. 

Mr.  James  detailed  for  the  subcommittee, 
chaired  by  Sen.  Thomas  J.  Dodd  (D)  of 
Connecticut,  brutalities  and  official  callous- 
nees  uncovered  during  his  Investigation  of 
juvenile  Institutions  across  the  United 
States. 

As  one  example  he  told  of  a  training  school 
in  South  Carolina,  in  which  "I  found,  among 
other  things,  the  children  were  being  beaten 
with  rubber  hoses,  hoe  handles,  ropes,  chains, 
and  fists."  The  beatingfe,  he  said,  apparently 
have  since  been  stopped. 

At  another  point  he  said:  "In  state  after 
state  I  have  seen  children  held  under  In- 
human conditions.  And.  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, even  the  best  institutions  are  cold 
and  unloving — places  where  children  either 
give  up,  or  fight  back,  or  run." 

Mr.  James,  who  in  1967  won  a  Pulitzer 
prize  in  national  reporting  for  an  Investiga- 
tive series  on  deflclenciefe  in  American  courts, 
told  the  subcommittee  that  "never  in  my 
reporting  career  have  I  run  into  so  many 
half-truths,  obvious  lies,  cover-ups,  and  de- 
fensive answers  as  in  Juvenile  corrections." 

This  last  point  struck  a  particularly  re- 
sponsive chord  with  the  committee.  Com- 
mittee sources  Say  that  In  their  investiga- 
tions thus  far  a  major  obstacle  has  been  de- 
fenslveness  and  opposition  from  some  prison 
officials  and  politicians. 

psoas  ATTACKS  APATHT 

The  committee  is  trying  to  tread  a  narrow 
path  in  lu  invesUgatlve  hearings.  It  wanu 
to  reveal  sufficient  deficiencies  in  the  pris- 
on system  to  overcome  public  apathy,  and 
create  pressure  for  Congress  to  finance  Im- 
provemenu.  At  the  same  time  It  does  not 
want  to  stir  up  so  much  antagonism  that 
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prison  admlnlstraton,  and  poUtlelaiia,  de- 
fensively refuse  to  cooperate  In  maWnj 
needed  changes. 

However,  Mr.  James  did  testify  that  slnoe 
his  Investigations  began  the  treatment  of 
Juvenilee  in  three  states  had  Improved,  or 
there  had  been  changes  in  attitude  on  ths 
part  of  penal  officials. 

He  read  into  the  record  a  portion  of  a  let- 
ter he  received  this  month  from  Charles  A. 
Handley,  superintendent  of  the  Reception 
and  Diagnostic  Center  for  Youth  at  Jollet, 
ni.  In  part  it  said:  "Although  some  of  my 
'nerve-ends'  continue  to  tingle  more  than 
they  should,  I  acknowledge  now  that  your 
warranted  and  appropriate  (but  never  wrack- 
ing) inHexlbllty  was  unequivocally  the  most 
profound,  galvanizing  and,  for  lack  of  a  bet- 
ter word,  the  beet  event  that  oould  have 
happened  to  me  and  R&D.  Yee,  the  degree 
of  inactivity  in  our  program  is  worthy  of 
considerable  and  immediate  attention  .  .  . 
so.  in  this  respect.  I  sincerely  say  'thanks' 
for  a  much  needed  visit." 

Earlier  In  the  week  Dr.  Sharp  of  the  oor- 
reotlonal  aaaodatlon  had  hit  out  srtrongly  at 
the  public  apathy  and  poverty  that  so  se- 
verely handicaps  penology.  The  hands  of 
penal  officials,  he  said,  "are  tied  by  public 
apathy  and  misunderstanding.  .  .  . 

"I  have  found  time  and  again  that  it  Is  a 
great  deal  easier  to  obtain  funds  to  build 
superhighways  than  it  is  to  create  himuoie 
living  conditions  for  delinquent,  dependent, 
and  neglected  children.  In  many  cities,  zoo 
keepers  are  p>ald  more  than  cottage  parents  or 
correctional  officers. 

"Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  a  question  of  priori- 
tlas.  How  far  above  the  welfare  and  the  very 
lives  of  ohildren  do  we  value  each  additional 
mile  of  a  new  superhighway?  What  Is  more 
important,  the  supervision  of  human  beings 
or  monkeys?" 

He  called  for  appropriation  of  federal  funds 
to  build  new  prison  facilities,  and  to  set  up 
adequate  educational  and  vocational  training 
programs  for  youthful  and  adult  offenders. 
He  added  that  "there  will  be  need  for  federal 
funds  both  to  establish  new  oorreotlonal  pro- 
grams and  faculties  and  to  make  an  evalua- 
tion and  aseeesment  of  the  effeotlveness  of 
oorrectlonal  programs." 

TOUTHS   KZFT    WTTH    ADtTLTS 

Commissioner  Wise  told  the  subcommittee 
that  due  to  overcrowding  in  Philadelphia  fa- 
dlltlea  some  170  youths  must  be  housed  in 
an  adult  house  of  oorrectlon  He  said  Its  staff 
is  trained  to  handle  adult  rather  than  Juve- 
nile offenders. 

Commissioner  Wise  spoke  almost  despair- 
ingly ot  public  and  official  apathy  which  he 
said  greets  the  housing  of  Juveniles  in  the 
same  building  as  adults : 

"Annually  our  prisons  are  Inspected  by  tSie 
Bureau  of  Correctlone  of  the  commonwealth's 
Attorney  General's  office.  These  rep>orts  are 
helpful  and  reflect  a  thorough  evaluation  of 
our  peinal  operations. 

"But  It  is  for  us  after  receipt  of  their  re- 
port to  bring  to  their  attention  the  fact  that 
we  have  Juvenilee  hoiised  in  adult  penal  In- 
stitutions. We  have  been  unsuccessful  in  our 
efforts  to  disrupt  community  and  official  leth- 
argy. Maybe  this  committee  can,  among  other 
things,  attain  this  very  desirable  objective.'* 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
Mar.  31.  1969] 
OuLomxs  IN  Tkoublz:  A  National  Scandal — 
"Wx  DmN'T  Oivx  Him  Ant  Bxlp" 
(By  Howard  James) 
Small,  blond,  freckle-faced  Peter  was  driv- 
ing :he  tractor  on  a  rural  Maine  road  when 
tals  brother  fell  off  and  was  killed  by  a  hay 
baler. 

With  reason  clouded  by  grief  and  anger, 
the  parents  openly  blamed  bright,  hardwork- 
ing. 16-year-old  Peter  for  the  accident.  Peter 
panicked  and  ran.  staying  away  three  days. 
When  he  returned  to  school  some  of  the 
students  began  calling  ^trn  "KlUer." 
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Bis  grades  dropped.  He  gave  up  sports  and 
started  smoking.  Then  he  did  strange,  de- 
fiant things  In  class.  Things  that  upset  some 
of  bis  teachers.  FlnaUy  he  was  caught  steal- 
ing money  at  school. 

It  wasnt  long  before  a  judge  found  Peter 
delinquent  and  oommltted  him  to  Maine's 
rsform  echool  for  boys. 

Peter  Is  just  one  of  the  thousands  of  boys 
and  girls  I  found  locked  up.  His  story,  like 
that  of  every  child.  Is  unique.  Some  have 
oommltted  appalling  crimes.  Many  have  not. 
TliouBaads  are  sent  to  reform  school  by  par- 
ents \inder  a  law  that  permits  them  to  declare 
their  offspring  luioontrollable.  Other  children 
simply  have  no  home. 

TBXT  ABX  NOT  ALL  DANGXB017S 

Tills  series  focuses  on  children  In  trouble. 
Not  Just  dangerous  young  criminals  and 
tough  delinquents,  but  all  children  in  trou- 
ble— the  near  delinquents,  the  mentally  re- 
tarded, the  neglected,  the  abused,  the  emo- 
tlonaUy  dlstiirbed.  They  number  In  the 
millions. 

To  protect  the  children,  their  real  names 
are  not  used  in  these  articles. 

"nils  series  also  looks  at  what  happens  to 
children  when  they  become  entangled  In 
the  juvenile  system  of  justice.  Or  when  they 
come  In  contact  with  tax-supported  agencies 
that,  at  least  In  theory,  help  children  In 
trouble.  Special  emphasis  will  be  given  to 
reform  schools — places  some  frustrated  pro- 
fessionals cynically  call  garbage  dumps  for 
unwanted  children. 

In  some  states  these  are  places  where 
children  may  be  brutally  beaten.  In  many 
reform  schools,  as  well  as  Jails,  boys  and  girls 
are  forced  into  bcmoeexual  acts.  In  almost 
all  institutions  the  child  lives  a  cold  unlov- 
ing life.  

WHAT  ABOUT  PKTBT 

What  will  hai^ien  to  Peter?  It  Is  too  early 
to  tell.  He  is  better  off  than  many  of  the 
nation's  children  In  trouble.  While  Maine's 
training  school  is  far  from  being  the  nation's 
best,  it  Is  also  far  from  being  the  worst. 

If  all  goes  well,  Peter  may  not  be  perma- 
nently harmed  by  the  experience — as  many 
youths  are.  Yet  the  possibility  of  his  gradu- 
ating from  the  reform  school  to  an  adult 
prison  is  high. 

If  the  typical  American  oould  visit  chil- 
dren's Institutions  across  the  country,  he 
would  be  shocked. 

Who  could  expect,  in  a  Massachusetts  re- 
form school,  to  walk,  as  I  did.  through  waves 
of  little  hands:  the  hands  of  boys  seven  to 
nine:  hands  reaching  out.  pleading;  children 
begging  for  someone  to  stop  and  care. 

Who  would  believe  without  seeing  It.  that 
a  tough,  ugly  member  of  the  Hell's  An^ls 
could  nearly  break  down  and  cry  In  a  Cali- 
fornia reform  school  when,  in  a  lengthy  in- 
terview, his  mark  of  shame  was  exposed: 
He  could  not  read. 

"wx    ACTXD   AS   servants" 

One  must  meet  17-year-old  Sally  to  under- 
stand these  young  people.  She  was  in  the 
Virginia  reform  school  for  girls,  committed 
a  week  after  her  mother  passed  on  in  1967 
and  now  serving  her  second  term. 

Confused,  emotionally  disturbed  Sally 
tells  you  how  she  was  once  placed  in  a  foster 
home  with  five  other  girls — a  farm  "where 
we  had  to  scrub  chicken  houses  and  act  as 
servants."  One  must  see  Sally,  a  girl  who 
finds  reform-school  life  more  comfortable 
than  much  of  what  she  exi>erienced  on  the 
outside  since  her  mother's  death,  to  begin 
to  understand. 

It  is  essential  to  recognize  that  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  several  million  chil- 
dren in  trouble  have  committed  serious 
crimes.  Obviously,  society  must  be  protected 
from  those  who  have.  But  experts  ask  why 
the  millions  of  children  who  are  not  a  threat 
to  society — and  may  in  fact  have  been  ne- 
glected by  their  parents — should  be  treated 
like  hardened  criminals. 
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These  millions  of  yoimgsters  fall  Into  seven 
often  overlapping  classifications:  (1)  the  de- 
pendent and  neglected— Including  battered 
children;  (2)  those  considered  mentally  re- 
tarded; (8)  the  mentaUy  or  emotionally  dis- 
turbed; (4)  children  with  serious  school 
problems;  (ft)  the  one-parent  child;  (6) 
youngsters  with  intact  families  but  fighting 
to  survive  In  blg-dty  slums  and  other  de- 
structive environments;  (7)  the  physically 
handloi4>ped,  and  (8)  the  outright  delin- 
quent. 

Of  course,  not  all  children  In  these  cate- 
gories are  In  trouble.  But  experts  point  out 
that  those  who  are  need  special  help  and 
strong  adult  suppwt.  Specific  suggestions 
will  be  made  at  various  points  throughout 
this  series. 

The  key  to  the  category  a  child  falls  Into 
generally  depends  upon  who  first  becomes" 
concerned  with  his  behavior.  What  happens 
to  him  depends  largely  on  the  Interest  of  his 
parents,  and  the  Interest  and  tolerance  of 
school  officials,  neighbors,  and  others  who 
come  In  contact  with  the  child  dally. 

ON    THX    KBCOSn  X 

If  a  child  U  first  noticed  by  the  police,  and 
there  Is  little  Interest  at  home,  the  child 
probably  will  end  up  delinquent.  In  many 
police  stations,  Milwaukee  for  example,  the 
child's  contact  with  the  police  Is  recorded 
on  a  card.  The  contact  may  be  because  of 
a  serious  crime,  or  simply  because  he  was 
out  10  minutes  past  curfew.  Thp  child's 
record  remains  In  a  permanent  file  tmtll  the 
child  reaches  age  21.  when,  in  some  cities, 
it  may  be  burned  or  sealed.  In  other  cities 
this  Juvenile  police  record  remains  In  the 
files  Indefinitely. 

'^f  the  child  is  first  noticed  by  neighbors, 
and  the  behavior  Is  clearly  attributed  to 
parental  neglect  at  that  time  (or  the  child 
has  broken  no  laws),  then  he  probably  will 
find  his  way  into  the  welfare  system.  This 
may  occur  even  when  the  child  Is  as  de- 
linquent as  those  noticed  by  police.  Some 
also  eventually  will  be  classlfled  as  delin- 
quent, altlJbugh  the  process  may  take 
longer. 

If  the  child  is  first  noticed  by  the  school, 
again  he  may  be  classlfled  as  a  delinquent. 
The  schools  are  even  less  prepared  than 
welfare  departments  to  deal  with  problem 
children  (although  more  schools  are  begin- 
ning to  help  physically  handicapped  children 
and  those  classlfled  as  retarded). 

The  child  who  acts  strangely  and  is  routed 
to  a  mental-health  Institution  may  never 
become  caught  up  in  the  delinquency  sys- 
tem, although  he  may  end  up  in  an  In- 
stitution for  life. 

Take  the  case  of  Stan,  from  a  small  town 
in  northwestern  Iowa. 

His  parents,  after  a  bitter  battle,  were 
divorced  when  he  was  nine.  His  mother  told 
the  court  her  hands  were  full  with  the 
smaller  children  and  she  dldnt  want  Stan. 
So  he  was  awarded  to  his  father. 

TOtTTH    BEHAVIOR    DETERIORATES 

Stan's  life  was  not  a  happy  one.  Six  years 
later,  both  parents  remarried,  and  be  was 
sent  back  to  his  mother.  She  complained 
that  Stan  had  regular  temper  tantrums  fol- 
lowed by  fits. 

Again  she  decided  she  dldnt  want  him, 
and  in  early  1966  Stan  was  sent  to  live  with 
his  grandparents.  They  couldn't  handle  him, 
and  so.  in  August.  1966,  a  Judge  sent  him  to 
the  states'  Annie  Wittenmyer  Home  in 
Davenport.  That  Institution  houses  depend- 
ent and  neglected  children,  some  retarded 
children,  others  who  are  emotionally  dis- 
turbed, and  some  delinquents. 

There  Stan  grew  more  difficult  day  by 
day.  Finally,  on  Sept.  5.  1967.  he  was  seat 
to  the  BCental  Health  Institute  at  Cherokee. 
In  the  mental  hoepltal  he  was  placed  In 
quarters  with  older  men.  Reports  show  his 
behavior  grew  worse. 

Deciding  he  was  not  the  tyi>e  of  child 
that  should  be  committed  to  a  mental  bos- 
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pltal,  authorities  sent  him  to  the  Woodward 
State  Hospital-School,  which  bandies  re- 
tarded children  and  uncontrollable  epilep- 
tics. (Some  doctors  believe  that  Stan  has 
slight  brain  damage  and  minor  retardation 
as  well  as  epilepsy  because  of  a  skull  frac- 
ture sustained  when  he  was  six  months  old.) 

Woodward  officials  concluded  Stan  was 
"too  Intelligent"  for  their  program.  So  he 
was  shipped  off  to  a  new  institution  near 
Des  Moines,  the  Iowa  Methodist  Oroup 
Home.  A  few  weeks  later  he  ran  from  there 
and  ended  up  in  court  again. 

One  report  in  Stan's  files  states:  ".  .  . 
none  of  the  services  available  to  children  In 
Iowa  are  willing  or  want  to  deal  with  this 
difficult  problem." 

solitakt  confinkmxnt 

The  judge  sent  Stan  back  to  the  Annie 
Wittenmyer  School  (an  institution  which 
felt  totally  vmprepared  to  care  for  him)  on 
May  10.  1968. 

By  this  time  Stan  was  reacting  violently 
to  what  was  bsppening  to  him.  He  was  often 
out  of  control.  Twice  he  assaulted  staff  mem- 
bers. Officials  feared  for  the  smaller  chil- 
dren— some  as  young  as  eight  and  nine— at 
the  coeducational  Wittenmyer  Home. 

The  home  locked  Stan  in  solitary  confine- 
ment for  weeks.  He  at  least  had  an  outside 
window,  was  given  something  to  read,  and 
saw  a  qualified  social  worker  regularly. 

Among  other  things  it  was  suggested  that 
Stan  t)€  sent  to  the  state  reform  school  at 
Eldora.  The  mental  hospital  at  Cherokee  re- 
fused to  take  him  back.  Finally  he  was 
shipped  off  to  the  mental  hospital  at  Mount 
Pleasant. 

Stan  was  still  there  as  this  was  written, 
but  there  was  some  Indication  that  he  would 
soon  be  sent  elsewhere. 

"We  didn't  give  him  any  help,  and  I  doat 
think  any  one  else  has."  admits  James 
Holmes,  superintendent  of  the  Wittenmyer 
Home. 

I  found  hundreds  of  Stans  scattered  across 
America. 

Not  all  children  locked  up  are  legp.Uy  held. 

In  Rhode  Island  I  found  less  than  10  of 
the  children  held  in  the  training  school  were 
committed  there.  Their  status  was  a  kind  of 
limbo  called  "FOC" — further  order  of  the 
court — for  months. 

^TSTrtNCT    BRINGS  DETENTION 

Thousands  of  other  children — some  as 
young  as  seven  or  eight — spend  months,  even 
years  behind  bars  for  oflensee  that  would  not 
put  an  adult  in  Jail  for  an  hour. 

Take  Jamee,  a  13-year-old  Negro  from  near 
Savannah,  Ga.  In  late  January  he  was  sent 
to  a  state  detention  home  by  a  Judge  to 
await  an  opening  in  a  reform  school. 

James  has  committed  no  crime,  other  than 
skipping  school.  He  was  placed  on  probation 
for  truancy  last  spring  and  was  caught  skip- 
ping agalc  this  winter.  State  officials  say 
none  of  lua  eight  brothers  and  sisters  has 
been  In  trouble,  except  for  frequent  absences 
from  school. 

The  nine  cnlldren  live  with  their  mother 
and  stepfather  In  an  unpalnted  four-room 
shack  on  a  farm  owned  by  a  doctor.  While 
they  hav%  electricity,  there  Is  no  inside 
plumbing,  and  the  only  heat  is  provided  by 
a  small  wood-biu:nlng  stove  in  the  living 
room.  Total  Income  for  the  family  of  11:  the 
$57  a  week  earned  by  the  stepfather,  a  man 
without  any  formal  education,  as  a  farm 
laborer.  James's  mother  says  she  went 
through  10th  grade  In  a  Negro  school. 

It  Is  clear  why  the  children,  despite  the 
acute  poverty  in  the  home,  have  never  been 
In  trouble  before.  James's  stepfather  is  de- 
scribed by  a  worker  for  the  Georgia  State  De- 
partment of  Family  and  Children  Services  as 
"the  definite  head  of  the  household,"  a  man 
with  "a  very  warm  relationship  with  his  wife 
and  children." 

Tt»  family  regularly  attends  a  Methodist 
church.   And   their   shack   Is   located   In  a 
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with  ft  *tr*am  to  flah  In  and 
Irienty  of  room  for  the  children  to  pUy. 
The  st*t«  workar  who  liiiMllgatiil  th«  oaaa 
■xpUlna  th«  tmaney  thla  way:  Th«r«  "■iiiiiiia 
to  ba  laok  of  nndarstandlng  on  the  part  of 
the  paranta  of  tha  necaaalty  of  attandlnc 
■chool  regularly.  Jamaa's  (ftapfathar]  narer 
attended  school  regularly  and  y«t  manacad  to 
support  hU  family.  Conaequently,  be  felt  the 
boya  had  enough  Khool  education  and  did 
not  think  It  neceaaary  that  they  atay  In  school 
ragularly." 

TaovaLiD  TOTTMoanm  slapvid 

There  Is  little  or  no  help  for  children 
stumbling  along  the  path  to  delinquency.  Ac- 
tion Is  seldom  taken  until  Its  too  late.  Par- 
ents, welfare  departments,  and  public  schools 
often  speed  up  the  delinquency  process. 

In  a  New  York  City  public  school  for  trou- 
bled youngsters  I  watched  a  male  teacher  hit 
a  youngster  In  the  face  when  the  child  failed 
to  stand  properly  In  a  line  after  a  class.  The 
teacher  didn't  know  I  waa  watching. 

In  Milwaukee  one  11 -year-old  child  locked 
in  the  detention  center — a  Jail  for  chlldrei^— 
by  the  welfare  department  was  forgotten  for 
three  months.  Jailing  homeless  or  mistreated 
children  ..is.  unfortunately,  a  too-common 
pracUce*.  The  Judge  In  Milwaukee  echoed  the 
words  I*  Save  heard  In  other  cities:  "Some- 
body should  teach  the  welfare  department  a 
lesson  by  charging  them  with  neglect." 

Like  adults,  many  children  are  locked  up  to 
await  their  court  appearance. 

The  National  Council  on  Crime  and  De- 
linquency estimates  that  "every  year  in  the 
United  States  over  100.000  children  from  7  to 
17  Inclusive  are  held  In  Jails  and  Jall-llks 
places  of  detention." 

And,  the  council  adds,  "the  significance  of 
this  situation  is  not  merely  the  large  num- 
ber held,  or  the  fact  that  most  of  the  Jails  In 
which  they  are  detained  are  rated  unfit  for 
adult  offenders  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Pri- 
son's Inspection  Service,  but  rather  that 
many  of  these  youngsters  did  not  need  to  be 
detained  In  a  seciire  facility  In  the  flist 
place." 

RZ   ONLT   NZKDS  A    ROMZ 

Some  have  no  family,  or  a  family  so  In- 
adequate they  cannot  be  returned  home. 

At  the  Lyman  (reform)  School  for  Boya 
m  Bfassachusetts  I  found  E>avid.  a  very  de- 
pressed youth,  sitting  head  in  hands  on  some 
steps.  Asked  why,  the  tour  guide  said  David, 
who  had  no  parents,  could  have  been  released 
more  than  a  year  ago  if  the  school  could 
only  have  found  a  place  for  him  to  go.  One 
staff  member  suggested  he  should  never  have 
been  sent  by  the  Judge  in  the  first  place. 

There  are  thousands  of  Davids  locked  up. 
In  several  states,  training-school  superin- 
tendents told  me  they  would  send  a  third, 
even  half,  of  the  children  home  the  day  they 
arrived  If  they  could. 

Not  all  Institutions  are  bad.  A  number  are 
conscientiously  doing  the  best  they  can  with 
their  inadequate  staffs  and  limited  budgets. 
A  handful  are  doing  a  great  deal  of  good. 
Others  are  horrible  beyond  belief. 

In  a  South  Carolina  reform  school  I  found, 
among  other  things,  boys  being  beaten  with 
fists,  rubber  hoses,  ropes,  broken  hoe  handles 
and  broom  handles,  and  other  weapons.  Beat- 
ings were  admlnlstered>both  by  staff  members 
and  by  largo  buUy-boys  appointed  to  do  the 
Job. 

When  a  lawyer  and  state  legislator.  T. 
Travis  Medlock.  learned  of  these  findings.  I 
waa  Invited  by  a  legislative  committee  to 
conduct  another  Investigation.  When  Mr. 
Medlock  and  Jack  Shivers,  who  is  In  charge 
of  Juvenile  Institutions  in  South  Carolina, 
foiind  my  allegations  to  be  true,  beatings  at 
the  school  were  stopped  and  other  changea 
made. 

In  a  Delaware  boys'  school  I  found  children 
being  hit  in  the  face.  This  waa  the  author- 
ized institutional  policy  for  disciplining  a 
child,  established  by  an  ex-football  star  of 
the  '40's.  Caleb  Van  Warrington  Jr..  who  has 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

run  the  aebooL  Be  pubUoty  sailed  It  a  "new 
way"  of  handling  children.  The  policy  waa 
anthortaed  by  the  Delaware  Youth  Serrloee 
Oommlaalon.  Mr.  Warrington  was  recently 
promoted  to  executtve  director  of  that  com- 
mlaaton.  Sereral  youngstara,  I  learned,  had 
ponctured  eardrums  as  a  result  of  this 
practice. 

MMfOtnWM   TBUA'lHMaU 

A  few  days  later  I  was  asked  to  return  by 
the  youth  commission-  to  discuss  what  Z 
found.  Instead  of  talking,  an  effort  was 
made  to  discredit  me  at  the  secret  meeting 
held  In  a  motel  room.  However,  Richard 
Wler.  a  member  of  the  Delaware  Attorney 
General's  staff,  was  present.  He  conducted 
a  new  investigation  and  Invited  me  to  take 
part.  When  we  entered  the  school  Mr.  War- 
Ington  twice  threatened — once  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Mr.  Wler — to  "get"  me. 

Since  then  at  least  one  staff  member 
has  been  suspended  and  the  slapping  policy 
stopped.  The  Delaware  Senate  has  ordered 
the  Youth  Services  Commission  to  hold  a 
"full  Inquiry"  into  the  operation  of  all  the 
state's  Juvenile  detention  homes  and  to  re- 
port iU  findings  to  the  Senate  by  June  30. 

Until  O.  J.  Keller,  new  Florida  Youth 
Commission  director,  put  a  stop  to  it  last 
fall,  youngsters  in  the  boys'  school  at  Marl- 
anna  were  brutally  beaten  with  a  weighted 
leather  fiogglng  strap. 

I  found  children  being  beaten  In  several 
other  states,  as  will  be  shown  In  future 
articles  In  this  series. 

It  is  conunon  for  some  professionals  deal- 
ing with  children  to  deny  that  these  prac- 
tices exist.  Some  brazenly  lie  about  It.  When 
provided  with  evidence  that  their  sUtements 
are  false,  some  ofllclals  try  to  Justify  this 
by  complaining  of  a  lack  of  money.  Many 
go  to  great  lengths  to  hide  brutality  and 
serious  shortcomings  from  me. 

MOST  orrsNsxs  ass  iumos 

Who  are  these  children  in  trouble? 

I  found  the  average  citizen  plctiiree  them 
as  gun-totlng  hoodlimis  and  their  molls. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Juvenile  crime  Is 
a  growing  problem  In  the  United  States. 

But  the  fact  is  most  children  in  trouble 
have  either  skipped  school,  run  away  from 
home,  been  in  a  series  of  fist  fights,  stolen 
small  quantities  of  candy  or  clothing  or  toys 
or  Jewelry,  or  been  caught  drinking  on  sev- 
eral occasions. 

Of  those  held  for  more  serious  offenses, 
most  have  either  stolen  cars  for  a  ride  or 
have  burglarized  closed  stores  or  homes 
when  the  owners  were  out. 

Only  a  very  small  percent  were  armed 
robbers  or  children  who  physically  harmed 
others. 

Yet  frightened  citizens  are  being  fximlshed 
Incomplete  Information  from  such  agencies 
as  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation — in- 
formation which  is  easily  distorted  by  their 
impact  In  headlines. 

In  1967  Prof.  Marvin  E.  Wolfgang,  gradu- 
ate chairman  of  the  Department  of  Sociol- 
ogy. University  of  Pennsylvania,  wrote  In  a 
llttle-notlced  report  published  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare: J 

"There  Is  little  more  than  faiUty  and  in- f, 
adequate  official  delinquency  statistics  to  an- 
swer basic  questions  about  the  current  ex- 
tent and  character  of  youth  crime." 

He  continues:  "The  public  Image  of  a 
vicious,  violent  Juvenile  population  produc- 
ing a  seemingly  steady  Increase  In  violent 
crime  is  not  subetantlated  by  the  evidence 
available." 

The  Uniform  Crime  Reports,  published  by 
the  FBI,  often  used  to  show  a  soaring  Juve- 
nile crime  rate,  really  only  show  that  more 
Juveniles  than  adults  are  being  arrested.  Pro- 
fessor Wolfgang  points  out. 

"Most  police  officers  agree  that  It  is  easier 
to  effect  an  arrest  in  cases  involving  Juve- 
niles than  In  cases  Involving  adults."  be 
explains. 
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The  ^91  sUtlstlcs  are  based  on  roughly 
30  percent  of  the  serious  crimes  reported  to 
or  uncovered  by  the  police,  he  adds.  That  Is 
the  percentage  solved  by  arrest.  The  remain- 
ing 70  percent  of  serious  crime  reported  are 
never  cleared  up  by  police,  and  so  it  is  Im- 
possible to  guess  how  many  are  committed 
by  adults  and  how  many  by  Juveniles. 

"In  addition  very  often  crude  legal  labels 
attached  to  many  acts  committed  by  Juve- 
niles give  a  false  impression  of  the  seri- 
ousness of  their  act,"  Professor  Wolfgang 
continues. 

"For  example,  a  'highway  robbery'  may  be 
a  $l00-theft  at  the  point  of  a  gun  and  may 
result  in  the  victim's  being  hospitalized  from 
severe  wounds.  But  commonly.  Juvenile  acts 
that  oarry  this  label  and  are  used  for  statis- 
tical compilation  are  more  minor. 

"Typical  in  the  files  of  a  recent  study  were 
cases  Involving  two  nlne-year-oId  boys,  one 
of  whom  twisted  the  arm  of  the  other  in  the 
school  yard  to  obtain  26  cents  of  the  latter's 
lunch  money.  This  act  was  recorded  and 
counted  as  'highway  robbery.' 

"In  another  case,  a  nine-year-old  boy  en- 
gaged In  exploratory  sexual  activity  with  an 
eight-year-old  girl  on  a  play  lot.  The  girl's 
mother  later  complained  to  the  police  who 
recorded  the  offense  as  'assault  with  Intent 
to  ravish.' 

"Nothing  now  exists  In  the  official  pub- 
lished collection  of  crime  statistics  to  yield 
better  Information  about  qualitative  varia- 
tions of  seriousness,"  Professor  Wolfgang 
concluded. 

The  yearlong  study  Just  completed  by  this 
newspaper  clearly  indicates  that  what  Pro- 
fessor Wolfgang  said  In  1067  remains  true 
in  1069. 

Juvenile  delinquency  Is  serious.  But  the 
American  people  too  often  are  being  fright- 
ened and  misled.  One  theory  Is  that  it  Is  part 
of  a  growing  effort  to  pressure  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  into  reversing  rul- 
ings of  recent  years  In  the  field  of  Juvenile 
and  criminal  Justice. 

The  most  reliable  statistics  are  seriously 
outdated,  for  they  are  based  on  1060  census 
reports.  And  the  figures  show  only  a  fragment 
of  the  total  picture,  since  children  are  shuf- 
fled In  and  out  of  Institutions  dally,  and  the 
census  Is  representative  of  a  single  day  in 
1960. 

On  this  representative  day  In  1960  there 
were  306.325  Americans  under  the  age  of  21 
living  in  various  kinds  of  Institutions. 

Of  these,  roughly  a  third  (101,420)  were 
In  so-called  correctional  Institutions:  44366 
In  reform  schools:  28325  In  prisons  and  re- 
formatories: 17,598  In  local  Jails  and  work-  , 
houses:  9,903  in  detention  homes  (Juvenile 
Jails):  and  1,228  in  centers  awaiting  place- 
ment In  reform  schools. 

NONCOBSECTIONAL    INSTTrUTION 

Another  73393  were  In  welfare  homes  for 
dependent  and  neglected  children;  78333  In 
homes  and  schools  for  mentally  handicapped 
youngsters:  and  21,986  In  adult  mental  hos- 
pitals and  residential  treatment  centers. 

There  were  28.380  children  In  Institutions 
for  the  physically  disabled,  with  the  largest 
number,  11,207,  In  homes  and  schools  for  the 
deaf. 

A  total  of  2.813  girls  were  In  homes  for  un- 
wed mothers  on  that  day  In  1960. 

It  Is  especially  important  to  note  that  this 
is  only  a  fraction  of  all  children  In  trouble 
in  any  category.  Because  of  constant  turnover 
In  some  institutions — especially  Jails  and  de- 
tention homes — the  total  Is  many  times 
larger. 

Nor  are  children  always  as  quickly  Insti- 
tutionalized as  the  Maine  youth  Involved  In 
the  tractor  accident.  In  fact  many  who  are 
mentally  ill  or  retarded  or  are  dependent  and 
neglected  may  wait  for  months  or  years  for 
bed  space.  Meanwhile,  others  find  themselves 
In  reform  schools. 
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At  the  reformatory  at  Cheshire,  Conn. — a 
prison  for  youthful  offenders — I  met  Jerry,  a 
tall,  thin,  white  boy  of  17,  who  had  become 
Involved  with  a  gang  of  youths  who  broke 
Into  buildings,  stole  cars,  and  committed 
other  offenses  throughout  Connecticut.  He 
was  In  the  reform  school  In  1966  and  1967. 

Jerry  began  getting  into  trouble  In  Hart- 
ford at  8,  through  the  encouragement  of  his 
then  10-year-old  brother.  Both  have  been  In- 
volved  In  crime  since  then.  The  brother  has 
also  been  in  the  reformatory  at  Cheshire. 

"We  used  to  skip  church  and  steal  news- 
papers and  doughnuts  out  of  parked  cars," 
Jerry  says. 

HIS  PABKNTS  On>  NOT  KNOW 

His  parents  owned  a  small  business  that 
kept  both  the  mother  and  father  busy  for 
long  hours,  seven  days  a  week.  The  boys 
roamed  the  streets.  Because  Jerry's  older 
brother  fronted  for  him,  the  parents  didn't 
suspect.  When  they  finally  learned  of  his 
criminal  behavior  and  took  the  time  to  talk 
about  It,  Jerry  was  beyond  their  reach.  And 
their  approach  was  always  simply  to  say 
how  bad  his  behavior  made  them  feel. 

By  the  time  be  was  13  Jerry  "hit  It  big." 
finding  large  amounts  of  cash  In  two  apart- 
ments. Soon  he  bad  several  other  young- 
sters Interested  In  easy  money. 

"Then  I  decided  to  stop.  I  had  all  I  wanted. 
I  even  bought  a  horse  and  kept  him  at  a 
riding  stable.  My  folks  dldnt  know.  The 
other  kids  kept  goln'  until  they  got  caught. 
They  ratted  on  me,  and  I  got  sent  to  Merlden 
[the  reform  school]." 

"After  I  got  out  of  there  I  was  doln'  all 
tight  for  a  couple  of  months.  I  started 
workln'  at  [a  drlve-ln).  Then  I  met  a  kid 
who  had  a  car,  and  we  used  to  drive  around. 
One  day  we  were  both  outa  money,  and  I 
knew  how  to  get  some.  We  broke  Into  a 
house.  The  other  kid  bad  done  It  before.  I 
bought  a  car  with  the  money,  and  pretty 
soon  we  were  breakln'  In  day  after 
day,  month  after  month.  He  brought  In  all 
his  relatives  and  before  we  knew  It  there 
was  about  10  of  us.  Finally  about  five  of  us 
got  caught  In  an  apartment." 

FAMILT  OSUNQXTZNCT 

R«quently,  entire  families  are  delinquent. 

Debbie  is  an  attractive  blue-eyed  girl  of 
16  from  Lubbock.  Texas.  I  met  her  In  the  re- 
form school  at  Oalnesvllle.  It  was  her  third 
time  In— each  time  for  a  more  serious  of- 
fense. She  has  had  one  Illegitimate  child. 

Her  22-year-old  brother  was  locked  up  In 
the  boys'  school.  Her  20-year-oId  sister,  now 
a  divorcee,  had  been  In  reform  school.  So  has 
her  19-year-old  sister,  who  at  present  Is  liv- 
ing out  of  wedlock  with  a  boy.  Debbie's  16- 
year-old  brother  Is  skipping  school.  Only  a 
10-year-old  sister  is  treading  the  straight 
and  narrow  and  "even  wants  to  go  to  col- 
lege." 

AH  three  of  the  older  girls  have  had  fre- 
quent sexual  relations  with  their  father.  Like 
her  sisters.  Debbie  was  forced  to  start  when 
she  was  12.  All  have  run  away  from  home — 
as  have  the  brothers. 

Her  father,  often  drtmk.  works  as  a  me- 
chanic In  a  gas  station;  her  mother  clerks 
In  a  small  store.  Debbie's  father  frequently 
beats  her  mother  when  drunk,  and  be  whips 
the  children  severely  when  they  misbehave. 
This  simply  drives  them  out  of  the  home  and 
Into  more  serious  troubles. 

Although  whites  comprise  the  largest  sin- 
gle group  among  delinquents,  the  problem 
knows  no  racial,  religious,  or  even  regional 
boundaries. 

The  number  of  middle-class  and  upper- 
middle-class  children  flnrtiwg  their  way  Into 
public  Institutions  is  on  the  upswing. 

Experts  attribute  this  to  many  things:  the 
mushrooming  drug  problem;  the  costliness 
today  of  enroUlag  troubled  children  In  spe- 
cial prlvats  Institutions;  tbs  greater  number 
of  mlddla-lnooms  families  than  before;  In- 
creasing mlddle-elass  dlToroes;  a  breakdown 
of  traditional  Taluss.  plus  tba  blgb  mObUlty 
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of  yoimgsters  In  the  age  of  the  two-car  fam- 
ily. Suburban  teen  vandalism  grows  day  by 
day. 

Take  Carol,  a  rather  plain  girl  of  16,  who, 
before  being  locked  up,  lived  with  her 
middle-class  parents  In  Seattle.  I  found  her 
In  one  of  Washington  State's  training  schools. 

TBOtTBLX  nUCXD  TO  rATHBt 

She  has  been  there  five  months,  after  being 
arrested  for  pushing  dope  and  for  smoking 
marijuana.  She  had  never  been  arrested  tintll 
she  became  Involved  with  drugs  while  dating 
an  older  boy  who  had  been  In  a  great  deal 
of  serious  trouble.  He  was  sent  to  reform 
school  four  or  five  times  for  car  theft,  armed 
robbery,  assault,  and  other  ofltenses,  and  has 
'  graduated  to  the  adult  prison  system. 

When  Carol  was  nine  she  was  sexually 
assaulted  by  her  father.  Her  mother  found  out 
and  sent  Carol  to  live  with  her  grandmother 
for  a  while. 

"My  experience  with  my  father  made 
everything  rotten,"  she  told  me.  "I  felt  dirty, 
and  I  guess  I  still  dont  have  too  high  of  an 
opinion  of  myself." 

This  is  why  she  became  Involved  with  a 
boy  In  trouble.  She  didn't  feel  she  was  good 
enough  for  better  boys. 

Beth  Is  a  white  girl  of  16. 1  met  her  In  the 
Waxter  Children's  [detention]  Center  In 
Maryland,  not  far  from  the  nation's  capital. 
Beth,  who  Is  a  chubby  girl,  had  run  away 
from  home.  She  had  been  In  the  detention 
center  for  two  months  when  I  met  her.  I 
asked  why  she  had  been  there  so  long  and 
was  told  her  middle-class  parents  said  they 
dldnt  want  her.  ,^ 

Rural  children  as  well  as  those  from  dtles 
have  problems.  ' 

Bill  comes  from  a  small  tovm  In  Idaho. 
He  was  nine  when  he  was  first  sent  to  the 
reform  school  at  St.  Anthony.  When  I  met 
the  blond  youngster  he  was  12. 

Bill,  who  Is  small  for  his  age,  has  not  seen 
his  father,  an  ex-convlct,  for  several  years. 
His  mother,  brother,  and  sister  are  on  wel- 
fare as  Is  his  grandmother.  His  family  moves 
frequently,  and  there  Is  town  gossip  about 
his  mother — although  she  Is  also  reported  to 
have  serious  eye  trouble  and  a  heart 
condition. 

When  Bill  was  placed  In  a  foster  home  in 
1966  he  "tore  It  apart." 

One  Idaho  ofBcial  told  me  Bill  was  "learn- 
ing a  good  deal  of  deviant  behavior"  while 
In  the  reform  school.  And  another  expects 
the  boy  to  remain  In  the  Institution  "until 
he  Is  old  enough  to  go  to  the  state  pen." 

In  a  two- week  period  before  being  returned 
to  the  reform  school,  he  was  accxised  of 
enough  commotion  In  his  home  community 
to  keep  the  town  angry  at  him  for  years. 

A  Judge  reports  that  Bill  was  accused  of: 
"breaking  the  limb  of  a  neighbor's  cherry 
tree;  taking  empty  popbottles  off  of  a  truck; 
fighting;  shoplifting;  stealing  toys;  nuinlng 
through  a  vegetable  garden,  pulling  up  vege- 
tables: entering  a  dairy  and  talcing  small 
change;  stealing  a  purse  from  a  woman  at  a 
laundry;  spraying  water  around  a  gas  sta- 
tion, followed  by  cussing;  getting  caught 
with  his  bands  In  a  barbershop  cash  register; 
getting  caught  with  his  hands  In  a  cash  reg- 
ister In  a  laundry;  vandalism  at  a  neigh- 
bor's; climbing  a  peach  tree,  and  sasslng  the 
woman  who  told  him  to  stop  picking  green 
fruit;  and  hanging  around  the  railroad  sta- 
tion, climbing  aboard  trains  [among  other 
things]." 

DELXNQTTZNT,  OH  JXTST  NXGLXCrXD? 

Are  children  like  Bill  really  delinquent? 
Or  are  they  actually  more  dependent  or 
neglected? 

E:xperts  agree  there  Is  a  very  fine  line — 
often  blurred — ^between  the  neglected  child 
and  one  accused  of  being  delinquent.  This  Is 
also  true  of  those  classified  as  mentally  re- 
tarded or  considered  emotionally  unstable. 

Reform  schools  are  tisaally  poorly  equipped 
to  deal  with  most  of  those  committed  be- 
cause of  this.  Most  oourts,  poUoe  dspart- 
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ments.  Jails,  and  institutions  Just  muddls 
along. 

In  South  Carolina  I  met  Peanuts,  a  tiny 
Negro  youth  who  tests  out  at  an  I^  of  36,  and 
functions  at  the  level  of  a  three-year-old.  He 
was  In  a  reform  school  with  serious  delin- 
quents— a  brutal  school  that  reminds  one  of 
Nazi  concentration  camps. 

In,the  reform  school  In  New  Hampton.  l^.T., 
I  met  Al,  a  16-year-oId  Negro  who  was  Iden- 
tified as  "definitely  retarded,"  and  was  treat- 
ed accordingly. 

Yet  I  foimd  Al  easy  to  talk  to.  And  Just 
as  our  Interview  ended  a  staff  member  en? 
tered  and  gave  Al  a  small  trophy.  I  askea 
him  what  It  was  for  and  he  smiled  and 
handed  It  to  me. 

Al  was  the  chess  champ  of  the  reform 
school. 


URBAN  DECAY 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or  nOKTDL 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Monday,  June  9,  1969 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Americans  are  concerned  al>out  urban 
decay.  We  see  it  all  around  us,  In  large 
city  and  small.  Often  it  results  from  a 
movement  of  residents  and  businesses 
to  the  suburbs.  Shopping  centers  which 
are  poorly  planned  or  built  in  areas 
without  sufQcient  local  population  to 
support  them. 

I  was  recently  sent  a  copy  of  remarks 
made  by  Robert  E.  Hood,  of  Port  Lau- 
derdale, Pla.,  before  the  Port  Lauderdale 
Sales  and  Marketing  Executive  Club  with 
the  suggestion  that  it  might  be  of  in- 
terest to  other  Members  who  are  con- 
cerned about  this  problem.  I  therefore 
include  Mr.  Hood's  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

The  Urban  area  land  use  must  be  g\iarded 
with  great  fervor.  Shopping  areas  seem  to 
deteriorate  over  night.  Devaluation  of  prop- 
erty values  of  shopping  areas,  as  well  as,  the 
effect  to  adjacent  residential  areas,  Is  a  fact 
that  need  not  exist.  The  Inevitable  result 
Is  an  ever  Increasing  mortality  rate  among 
small  bvislnesses  within  these  complexes. 
Shopping  centers  mushroom  as  populations 
spread  or  shift. 

Inferior  planning  In  types  of  clients  as 
well  as  design,  color,  lighting,  and  mainte- 
nance contribute  heavily  to  the  obvious  fail- 
ure soon  after  the  novelty  openings  wear 
off.  We  may  no  longer  encourage  the  use  of 
land  for  new  buildings  that  become  eye- 
sores soon  after  they  are  In  operation. 

Financial  Institutions  and  marketing  peo- 
ple are  witness  to  this  misuse  of  land,  degra- 
dation of  conununltles  and  Individual  fail- 
ures. The  developer,  architect,  mortgagor,  the 
leasee  and  operator  all  share  In  building 
up  or  tearing  down.  The  cause  and  effect  are 
each  aside.  There  Is  no  way  to  have  one  side 
of  anything.  You  cannot  slice  so  thin  that 
you  get  Just  the  top.  There  will  be  the  other 
side,  to  try  and  skim  the  top  by  cutting  costs 
or  hurrying  to  save  time,  by  making  do,  with- 
out the  Inevitable  effect  cannot  be  done.  The 
fruit  of  the  decision  Is  built  In  the  seed. 
Entrepreneurs  to  leasees,  every  man  shares, 
none  are  exempt  from  responsibility. 

Experiences  viewed  as  a  quarry  guarantees 
us  of  untold  reserves  from  which  we  can 
draw.  Specialists  In  a  dozen  fields  (financing, 
advertising,  designers,  marketing,  packaging) 
have  vast  amounts  of  Information  that  go 
imused  only  because  they^  not  asked. 

The  time  of  i4>prMiitlceshlp  has  come  to  a 
close.  Great  talent  stands  In  the  wings.  If  you 
but  allow  the  curtain  to  be  drawn,  applause 
will  surely  ioUaw.  The  script  calls  for  a  Wal- 
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tar  Uittf.  on*  thmt  oan  hameM  th«  knowl- 
•dC*  or  ui  arehlteot,  tb«  teohnlquM  of  th« 
bwlldlm  trades,  the  imagliiAtlon  of  Hm  Inte- 
rior dMlgner  and  mperUnpoae  a  ottlaan. 

Tbe  pubUo  will  aocept  for  a  while  the  ordi- 
nary, appraelatlon  for  the  excellent  will  ofMn 
the  flood  gates  of  a  great  golden  Mver.  Beauty 
ta  a  media  In  ItMU.  ^^ 

Be  evaluation  is  a  must  In  the 
Shopping  area  of  America.  Bach  store  must 
play  Its  part,  take  Its  part,  take  its  place, 
there  are  few  exceptions.  No  one  store  can 
take  a  neutral  position,  each  will  be  recorded 
In  one  column  or  the  other. 
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FACDia  UP  TO  SPACE 


June  P,  1969 


"DUTCH"  ZINDLER 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 


OF 

IN  THE  HOnSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday.  June  9,  1969 

Mr.  PICKLE.  BCr.  Speaker,  In  the  town 
of  Schwertner,  county  of  WUllamaon, 
State  of  Texas,  there  Is  a  good  man  who 
obvlouslT'  has  the  inside  track  on  life.  I 
reffer  to^H.  J.  "Dutch"  Zlndler,  black- 
smith, welder,  repairman  and  knife- 
maker  without  equal. 

He  Is  an  honest  man  living  an  honest 
style.  In  his  78  years,  "Dutch"  has  been 
many  things  to  many  people — cuid  he 
has  turned  down  many  a  monesrmaking 
deal.  Just  to  be  true  to  his  own  principles, 
his  own  phUosophy. 

Back  in  the  early  days,  Henry  Pord 
wanted  "Dutch"  to  work  In  his  plant,  a 
move  away  from  Texas.  "Dutch"  declined 
because  he  felt  he  had  more  than  enough 
work  to  do  and  did  not  particularly  treas- 
ure money  as  a  symbol  of  wealth.  He 
did.  however,  take  time  out  to  Invent 
several  parts  and  gadgets  that  went  into 
the  earliest  of  Ford's  machines.  Perhaps 
out  of  nostalgia,  or  perhaps  out  of  utility, 
"Dutch"  still  drives  a  1930  model  A  Ford. 
He  used  a  model  T  engine  as  a  power- 
plant  to  keep  his  compressed  air  tanks 
filled.  Compressed  air  runs  his  grinder 
and  buffer  that  "Dutch"  uses  to  turn  out 
handmade  knives  that  are  sought  after 
from  such  faraway  places  as  Santiago, 
Chile,  from  Maine,  and  even  Louisiana. 

During  World  War  n.  "Dutch"  re- 
structured the  B-25  bomber  to  include 
two  more  rooms.  As  he  puts  it: 

I  give  instructions  how  to  place  two  extery 
rooms  In  a  3-36  boomier.  In  194fi.  To  win 
Worlds  War  No.  2. 

Today,  "Dutch"  makes  knives  and  dis- 
penses philosophy  as  keen  as  his  blades. 
Much  of  the  money  from  his  sales  has 
gone  to  charitable  organisations,  such  as 
Boy's  Town  in  Nebraska. 

Some  of  the  reflections  from  "Dutch's" 
lifetime  include — on  thinking  through 
problems: 

You're  got  to  study  and  study  until  you 
loM  your  mind,  then  you  can  get  the  Job 
done. 

On  people  who  think  there  is  nothing 
more  to  learn: 

Tlie  more  you  know,  the  more  you  forget. 
The  more  you  forget,  the  leas  you  know. 
Tlia  lata  you  know—the  dumber  you  ar*. 

I  am  completely  taken  with  this  truly 
fascinating  personality.  If  ever  you  get 
down  that  way,  be  sure  to  stop  in  for  a 
delightful  visit.  "Dutch"  says: 

ru  atop  my  olook  and  ohat  wltb  yoo  a 
■palL 


HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

OV  TKKJm 
nr  THX  HOCSB  OF  RBPRBSKNTATTVBB 

Monday.  June  9,  1999 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
recent  Issue  of  Baptist  Standard  carried 
an  article  by  Lory  Hildreth  enUUed  "Pac- 
ing Up  to  Space."  Mr.  Hlldreth's  discus- 
sion of  our  national  spaoe  effort  Is  a  phil- 
osophical and  profound  statement  of  our 
need  to  remain  in  the  forefront  in  space 
exploration  and  its  ultimate  utilization. 
Because  of  the  deep  and  continuing  sig- 
nificance of  Mr.  Hlldreth's  statement  I 
commend  the  reading  of  this  brief  article 
to  my  colleagues  in  Congress  and  to  the 
general  public: 

FAcnf  o  Up  to  Stags 
(by  Lory  Hildreth) 
A  boy  of  six  dlslUukloaed  with  Santa  Claiu 
WM  heard  to  remark,  "I  am  going  to  look 
Into  this  Jesus  Christ  btislneas." 

Every  once  In  a  while  there  are  momen- 
tous experiences  and  occasions  which  come 
to  man  that  point  up  the  Importance  of  look- 
ing into  this  "Jesus  Christ  business."  I  feel 
that  man's  space  exploration  of  going  to  the 
moon  and  coming  back  to  the  earth  is  an 
occasion  where  we  need  to  be  caUed  back  to 
examine  the  grounds  of  our  faith. 

Few  of  the  church's  intelligentsia  have 
ventiired  very  far  into  any  serlotu  study  of 
the  moral  ramifications  ot  space  exploration. 
Certain  critics  are  asking  whether  human- 
ity can  Justify  enormous  space  expenditures 
running  into  biUions  of  dollars  while  so 
many  earth-bound  dwellers  suffer  from  the 
lack  of  basic  necessities. 

One  of  our  leading  religious  Journalists,  the 
editor  of  Decision  Magazine,  Sherwood  Wirt, 
Is  very  blunt  about  it.  He  considers  Inter- 
planetary travel  a  waste  of  time  and  an  ac- 
tivity that  is  contrary  to  the  will  of  Ood. 

"It  would  be  criminal  to  go  on  to  another 
planet.  People  arent  made  for  that.  Ood 
wants  us  to  live  on  earth  until  He  glveb  us 
another  body,"  he  says. 

QXTxanoNS  arc  DixvirAaLX 
Certain  questions  are  inevitable.  If  there 
Is  so  much  universe,  and  260,000  mllea  In 
space  Is  an  Inflnlteslmal  scratch  on  the  In- 
finite, can  this  little,  wee  earth  of  ouis  be  as 
supremely  significant  and  unique  ak  we  have 
made  it  to  be? 

Ib  man  on  the  earth  the  supreme  creation 
or  may  there  be  more  of  \is  elsewhere?  If 
there  are  beings  elsewhere,  has  Ood  revealed 
Himself  or  will  God  reveal  Himself  to  them 
as  He  has  to  lu? 

Do  we  earth-dweUers  alone  need  and  de- 
serve a  Christ?  How  can  we  widen  our 
spiritual  ideas  and  add  the  dimension  of 
spiritual  depth  to  match  our  widening  space 
concepts? 

These  questions  are  being  raised  today,  but 
they  are  not  recent  in  their  origin.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  Psalmist  In  the  Eighth  Psalm 
deals  with  the  same  subject  matter. 

"When  I  look  at  aU  this  expanse  of  heavens 
as  jrou  work,  bow  can  man  be  important?" 
he  asked. 

We  can  approach  such  questions  without 
fear  of  discovering  some  truth  that  is  going 
to  destroy  our  faith.  Truth  In  one  field  is 
not  at  variance  with  truth  in  another  field. 
Wherever  you  wlU  find  truth,  you  will  find 
Ood  at  the  source  of  it. 

Because  of  this  space  ezjiloratlon  and  moon 
probe,  we  have  a  greater  concept  of  Ood.  A 
world  of  lengthening  horizons  denumds  a  fkr 
greater  concept  of  Ood  than  we  have  bad 
heretofore. 

Such  accompUahmants  are  forcing  ua  to  re- 
examine,  to  re-lnterpret,  and  re-i^yply  our 
faith.  Man's  Journey  to  the  moon  leads  \u  to 


face  up  both  to  spaoe  aad  to  faoe  up  to  our 

own  faith. 

Facing  up  to  space  leads  us  to  re-evaluate 
our  concept  of  Ood.  A  minister  recently  aald, 
"I  have  been  preaching  for  twenty  years  aa- 
sumlng  that  Ood  was  merely  the  Ood  of  thla 
earth  of  ours.  Finally  It  dawned  upon  me  that 
I  was  making  Ood  a  mighty  smaU  Ood." 

Ood  is  not  only  the  God  of  this  earth.  He 
Is  the  Ood  of  this  universe.  When  we  face  up 
to  space  in  our  thought  of  God  and  surmise 
how  far  man  may  go  beyond  earth's  orbit,  we 
need  not  fear  of  ever  finding  a  place  where 
Ood  is  not. 

Two  hundred  fifty  thoiisand  miles  from 
earth,  in  a  Christmas  meesage  relayed  back  to 
earth,  we  heard  the  astronauts  reading  from 
the  Book  of  Genesis,  "In  the  beginning 
Ood  . . ." 

An  atheistic  cosmonaut  came  back  from 
space  saying,  "I  found  no  Ood  out  there." 
From  this  comparison  we  conclude  that  the 
same  conditions  to  see  and  know  Ood  on 
earth  also  apply  In  space. 

This  earth  of  ours  is  a  tiny  speck  of  dust  In 
this  universe.  One  of  the  astronauts  looking 
at  this  earth  one  quarter  of  a  million  miles 
removed  "from  it  compared  It  In  its  size  to  the 
end  of  his  thumb. 

The  sun  has  a  mass  332,000  times  that  of 
this  earth.  The  Milky  Way  Is  made  up  of  a 
hundred  billion  stars,  many  of  them  bigger 
than  the  sun. 

The  end  of  the  earth  would  not  necessarily 
be  the  end  of  this  world.  The  beginning  of 
this  earth  was  not  the  beginning  of  this 
world.  As  the  bigness  of  this  universe  un- 
folds. It  will  but  underscore  more  and  more 
the  greatness  of  the  Ood  who  Is. 

As  we  face  up  to  space,  not  only  will  our 
fears  be  alleviated  concerning  our  ever  find- 
ing a  place  where  Ood  is  not,  but  also  any 
fear  we  have  concerning  Ood  being  so  great 
and  so  big  that  He  wlU  not  care. 

There  is  no  place  where  God  Is  not.  There  Is 
no  time  when  Be  does  not  care.  The  God  who 
cared  for  us  In  our  homes  on  earth  Chrlstmaa 
day  cared  for  the  astronauts  in  their  space 
capsule  as  they  were  heading  for  home. 

It  is  eo  easy  for  us  to  get  lost  In  these  quan- 
titative standards.  It  Is  so  easy  to  get  lost  In 
the  mass  of  anything. 

But  we  are  not  lost  in  space.  God's  love 
leaps  out  like  a  leaping  spark  over  thousands, 
thousands  of  miles  I 

Size,  space,  and  time  do  not  obeciire,  but 
dlscloee  the  grandeur  of  His  action,  the  f\il- 
ness  of  His  purpose,  and  the  constancy  of 
His  care.  The  immensities  of  the  unlvene 
need  not  frighten  us.  This  Is  our  Father's 
,  world. 

Mary,  the  mother  of  Jeaus,  aids  us  at  this 
point.  She  had  a  two-fold  conviction  about 
Ood.  God  was  a  mystery.  He  was  so  hard  to 
iinderstand.  His  ways  were  past  flnrilng  out. 
But  she  believed  that  behind  the  God  of 
Mystery  was  the  God  of  Goodnees. 

The  universe  does  not  tell  us  this.  It  may 
point  to  a  design  and  may  postulate  a  de- 
signer. Science  makes  us  svire  that  If  there 
be  a  Ood,  he  must  be  a  great  God.  But  the 
Croos  and  the  empty  tomb  reveal  how  much 
He  really  cares. 

We  have  seen  the  need  of  facing  up  to 
space  in  our  concept  of  Ood.  It  Is  Just  as 
Important  that  we  face  up  to  space  In  our 
concept  of  man.  We  lire  In  an  age  where 
man  is  treated  like  a  thing,  where  man  Is 
nothing  but  a  mere  tool,  the  means  to  some- 
body's special  end. 

In  the  days  of  World  War  I,  Donald  Hankey 
painted  a  picture  of  a  young  soldier  lying 
wotmded  In  "No  Man's  land"  under  the  nl^t 
sky  with  its  twinkling  stars.  As  he  looks  upb 
the  mystery  of  the  universe  and  the  dark- 
ness opprees  him.  The  heavens  seem  so  oold 
and  unbending.  Yet,  In  a  way,  he  is  be>Mer 
than  they:  He  can  feel;  he  can  suffer,    f' 

After  the  sinking  of  the  Titanic,  newv 
papers  aa  across  the  land  carried  a  number 
of  cartoons.  Qna  day  there  appeared  a  pair 
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at  cartoana.  The  first  pictured  the  Tltanlo 
as  she  had  been  crushed  like  an  eggaheU  by 
the  Invulnerable  Iceberg.  Beneath  the  car- 
toon was  the  Inscription,  "The  strength  c€ 
nature,  the  weaknan  of  man." 

Tbe  adjoining  cartoon  depicted  one  re- 
maining Ufeboat  being  laiinched  on  the 
boaom  of  the  deep.  Strong  men  were  giving 
way  to  women  and  children  and  bravely  fac- 
ing the  grim  spectre  of  death.  Under  this 
cartoon  was  the  Inscription:  "The  weakness 
of  nature,  the  strength  of  men." 
THX  HiriCAN  snxrr 

No  wonder  one  has  said,  "Man  has  an  In- 
domitable spirit  which  transcends  the  very 
nature  that  would  destroy  him." 

Man  as  he  Is  superior  to  the  universe  Is 
capable  of  mastering  the  universe.  I  cannot 
agree  with  anyone  who  says  that  it  Is  con- 
trary to  the  will  of  Ood  for  men  to  probe 
Into  space.  Is  It  oontrary  to  God's  will  for 
man  to  deal  with  death-dealing  disease?  Is 
It  contrary  to  God's  will  for  man  to  venture 
out  Into  the  unknown  anywhere? 

Man  in  his  exploration  of  space  Is  follow- 
ing a  divinely  ordained  dominion  (Genesis 
1:36).  The  heavens  were  not  designed  by  God 
to  be  nocturnal  decorations  for  earth-bound 
and  earth-dwelling  men. 

Browning  in  keeping  with  the  emphasis 
of  man's  mastery  of  the  universe  states,  "A 
man's  grasp  should  exceed  his  reach.  Other- 
wise, what's  a  heaven  for?" 

God  endowed  man  with  creative  capacities 
and  through  the  centuries  as  man  exerted 
the  same,  he  has  climbed  trees  and  moun- 
tains to  get  a  higher  view;  be  has  pushed 
back  earth's  horlsons;  he  has  Invented  air- 
planes and  balloons;  now  he  has  gone  to  the 
moon  I 

Man  is  self-repelring.  self-directing,  .-elf- 
knowlng,  and  self-conscious.  The  computers 
cannot  know  what  they  are  doing;  cannot 
understand  what  they  are  doing;  caimot  en- 
Joy  what  they  are  doing.  A  British  electronics 
engineer  calls  his  computer  TOM,  "Thor- 
oughly Obedient  Moron." 

Man  with  his  superiority  must  be  warned 
at  the  point  of  pride  and  the  abuse  of  this 
power.  Through  human  presumption  be  may 
seek  to  iisvtrp  the  prerogatives  of  God.  Man 
will  then  become  a  victim  of  the  forces  which 
be  was  to  control. 

This  peril  \inderscores  the  Imptortance  of 
discovering  where  his  true  value  Is.  We  do 
not  have  to  look  at  the  universe  to  find  that 
we  count. 

The  Ood  who  has  this  world  In  His  hand 
says  we  are  more  Important  than  the  solar 
system,  more  important  than  the  expansive 
imlverse. 

We  do  not  have  to  look  at  a  moon  shot 
to  discover  that  we  count  with  Ood.  A  trip 
farther  than  man  has  ever  gone  before  does 
not  increase  our  value. 

wx  DiBcovxa  oux  vALtrx 
We  go  to  a  Uttle  hUl,  not  very  high,  not 
very  Imposing — it  looks  like  a  himian  skull. 
It  Is  called  Golgotha.  There  Jesus  suffered 
and  died  that  we  might  have  life.  Here  we 
discover  our  real  value. 

As  we  face  up  to  space  we  discover  that 
Ood  is  concerned  with  worlds  beyond  this 
earth.  We  see  God's  divine  redemption  and 
our  witness  to  the  same  in  an  enlarged  per- 
spective. 

Coloeslans  1:1S  Indicates  the  truth:  "He 
Is  the  Image  of  the  Invisible  Ood.  His  Is  the 
primacy  over  aU  created  things.  In  Him 
everything  In  heaven  and  on  earth  were 
created,  not  only  things  visible,  but  the  In- 
vtslble  orders,  the  whole  universe  has  been 
created  through  Him  and  for  Him."  (New 
^gUsh  Bible.) 

Note  also  the  emphasis  of  verse  20: 
•"Through  wiTn  Ood  choee  to  reooncUe  the 
whole  universe  to  Himself  ...  to  reconcile 
*n  things,  whether  on  earth  or  In  heaven, 
through  Him  alone."  (New  Kngllah  Bible.) 
These  verses  remind  us  that  the  acope  at 
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God's  redemption  Is  Just  aa  wide  as  the 
created  order.  It  la  cosmic  in  its  scope. 

When  Jesus  died  on  the  Cross,  He  died  not 
only  to  redeem  mankind,  but  died  to  redeem 
the  entire  universe  from  sin's  curse.  We  look 
forward  "to  a  new  kind  of  heaven  and  a  new 
kind  of  earth  in  which  righteousness  dwells." 

The  most  important  God  for  man  to  know 
Is  not  to  know  the  Ood  whom  the  heavens 
cannot  contain,  but  the  God  who  wishes  to 
dwell  in  the  inner  space  of  our  hearts. 

We  are  not  a  part  of  a  little  earth  game 
that  consumes  our  energy  and  oiu-  time  here, 
but  a  part  of  something  that  Is  all-encom- 
passing as  this  universe  and  includes  the 
totality  of  the  individual  man,  the  totality  of 
mankind,  and  that  engaged  the  best  that 
God  bad  to  give. 

As  we  face  up  to  space  we  serve  a  bigger 
Ood  than  we  have  ever  dreamed;  man  has  a 
potential  beyond  human  comprehension;  we 
have  a  redemptive  task  that  embraces  this 
whole  universe. 
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A  NEW  PATRIOTISM 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or   NXW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  9.  1969 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Wsahlngton  Post  is  the  latest  major 
newspaper  to  respond  editorially  to  the 
recent  report  on  the  Congressional  Con- 
ference on  the  Military  Budget  and  Na- 
tional Priorities. 

One  important  issue  discussed  by  the 
editorial  Is  the  nature  of  patriotism.  For 
too  long,  the  paper  notes.  Congress  has 
accepted  implicitly  the  judgment  that 
anything  requested  by  the  military 
planners  is  already  stamped  with  the 
seal  of  patriotism.  To  resist  such  re- 
quests or  even  to  judge  them  critically 
with  the  review  given  routinely  to  do- 
mestic programs  was  to  jeopardize  the 
conventional  view  of  one's  patriotism. 

Today,  happily,  that  one-dimensional 
view  of  patriotism  is  changing.  To  love 
one's  country  is  to  want  its  domestic  life 
to  prosper,  its  social  and  economic  pains 
to  be  eased,  its  racial  harmonies  to  be 
enhanced,  and  its  youth  to  be  under- 
stood. 

We  love  our  coimtry  more,  not  less,  by 
seeking  a  better  understanding  of  its 
needs  as  a  society.  We  express  that 
understanding  by  retreating  somewhat 
from  the  view  that  we  can  protect  our- 
selves from  external  threat  while  post- 
poning our  inner  growth  as  a  humane 
and  responsive  community.  When  we  do 
this,  we  seek  to  become  that  "more  per- 
fect union"  which  expresses  the  highest 
form  of  patriotism. 

The  Washington  Post  editorial,  which 
contributes  to  that  understtmding, 
follows: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 
June  4, 1969] 
A  Waxtabx  Stats? 
Even  though  It  comes  at  a  time  of  Increas- 
ing fashlonableness,  the  proposal  of  46  Con- 
gressmen to  subject  military  spending  to  at 
least  the  same  Intensive  scrutiny  as,  for  ex- 
ample, foreign  aid  should  be  placed  at  the  top 
of  everyone's  It's  About  Time  list. 

QuestlontDg  the  military  needs  of  the  coun- 
try, or  more  accurately,  questioning  wliat  the 
military  thinks  are  Its  needs,  has  never  been 
popular  with  Oongressmen.  It  is  not  that  thsy 


are  bullied  by  the  generals  and  colonels — 
which,  for  the  most  part,  they  aren't — but 
rather  that  they  often  fear  being  called  un- 
patriotic. In  this  context,  congressional  pa- 
triotism seems  dependent  on  giving  the  mlU- 
tary  every  penny  of  war  money  it  asks  for — 
as  if  denying  the  Pentagon  is  equal  to  "deny- 
ing the  boys  In  the  trenches."  As  shallow  as 
that  standard  is  regarding  the  fervor  of  one's 
patriotism,  it  has  kept  quiet  more  than  one 
Congressman. 

In  proposing  a  program  to  control  military 
spending  by  applying  far  more  rigorous  re- 
view, the  45  legislators  are  only  saying  that 
Congress  ought  to  do  exactly  what  It  is  meant 
to  do:  review  the  military  budget  and  seek  to 
establish  some  more  rational  sense  of  priority 
between  domestic  and  foreign  needs.  Eighty 
per  cent  of  the  present  Federal  outlay  goes 
for  defense  and  defense-related  costs,  with 
the  amount  rising  annually.  This  enormous 
military  budget  Is  reviewed,  as  If  It  were 
throwing  a  few  fiscal  crumbs  to,  say,  the  In- 
teroceanic  Canal  Study  Commission.  Except 
for  a  few  Senators  and  Representatives  who 
have  already  put  themselves  on  the  line 
against  the  folly  of  military  over-spending 
few  criticisms  are  made  and  virtually  no 
questions  are  Eisked. 

At  the  same  time,  there  Is  almost  no  stop- 
ping the  critics  and  questioners  when  poverty 
and  urban  programs  come  up  for  review.  Ap-' 
parently.  Congressmen  never  fear  being  called 
unpatriotic  for  abandoning,  for  example,  the 
boys  In  the  Job  Corps,  or  the  boys  In  the 
trenches  of  the  ghetto. 

What  the  Capitol  HUl  45  call  for  specifi- 
cally Is  the  creation  of  new  committees  and 
agencies  to  bring  something  like  democratic 
control  over  ovir  national  defense  policy.  This 
Is  a  sound  Idea,  but  It  doesn't  solve  the  ques- 
tion of  bow  do  you  get  men  of  balance  and 
wisdom  on  those  groups.  The  machinery  to 
check  the  military  has  existed  all  along,  but 
the  seniority  system  and  weak  congressional 
spines  have  made  It  a  party  to  the  military, 
not  a  parry. 

Whether  through  paranoid  fear  of  com- 
munism, the  zeal  of  bomb-happy  generals' 
or  the  stupidity  of  civilian  leaders,  the  United 
States  is  rapidly  acquiring  at  least  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  a  warfare  state.  The  45 
Congressmen  who  chose  to  speak  out  in  the 
mamner,  as  well  as  others  who  protest  In  dif- 
ferent ways,  are  trying  to  change  this.  They 
deserve  support.  If  they  get  it  the  day  should 
soon  be  over  wh^n  the  military  and  arms  In- 
dustry, backed  by  dvUlan  leadership,  can  say 
Jump  and^  expect  Congress  to  ask  meekly. 
"How  high?" 


JUS-nCE   DOUGLAS— A   CLEAR   AND 
PRESENT  DANGER 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  9,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week's 
Supreme  Court  decision,  O'Callahan 
against  Parker,  outlawing  military  au- 
thority over,  servicemen  involved  in 
crimes  committed  off  duty,  off  the  post, 
and  service  connected,  establishes  a  stag- 
gering precedent  against  discipline  and 
control  of  servicemen  by  the  military  au- 
thorities. 

Once  again  the  vindictive  prejudices  of 
Associate  Justice  William  O.  Douglas, 
author  of  the  5-to-3  decision,  are  bared. 
Douglu'  extremist  utterances  and  antl- 
military  activities  both  off  and  on  the 
Bench  can  but  lead  any  reasonable  man 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  prejudiced  the 
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caM.  Hl5  demotutrated  bias  renders  him 
Incapable  of  a  fair  and  impartial  ruling 
involving  the  Armed  Porcea. 

Thla  represents  a  clear  tmd  present 
danger  which  should  be  considered  at 
once  by  the  appropriate  committees  of 
this  House. 

When  the  Supreme  Court  adjourns  at 
the  end  of  this  week,  there  is  no  power 
but  his  own  self-restraint  which  can 
prevent  Justice  Douglas  from  single- 
handedly  Isbuing  wild  restraining  orders 
and  stays,  as  he  has  done  in  the  past,  to 
Interfere  with  military  operations.  We 
must  remember  that  this  is  the  same  man 
who  as  head  of  the  tax-free  Parvln 
Foundation,  employed  Soviet  economist 
N.  N.  Inozemtsev  as  his  consultant.  This 
Is  also  the  same  man  who  granted  a  stay 
of  execution,  on  the  application  of  a 
known  subversive,  to  the  atom  spy  Ros- 
enbergs. The  Supreme  Court  had  ad- 
JoumedJthe  stay  was  granted  to  prevent 
their  execution  and  to  coincide  with  a 
Comi^xuni^t  clemency  demonstration  in 
Washiixgton. 

Had  the  Chief  Justice  not  called  the 
Supreme  Court  into  special  session  to 
overturn  the  stay,  this  abuse  would  have 
accomplished  its  purpose. 

Such  abuses  caimot  be  tolerated  when 
Americans  are  engaged  in  combat. 

Mr.  Douglas  has  again  demonstrated 
his  intemperance  and  lack  of  compas- 
sionate understanding  of  the  operation 
of  his  Qovemment.  His  senility  and 
emotion  have  replaced  reason,  tradition, 
and  law.  to  the  continued  disgrace  of  the 
Court  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

Not  even  a  second  grade  education  is 
needed  to  conclude  that  Douglas  must 
resign  or  be  removed  from  any  position 
of  trust  from  which  he  can  inflict  further 
injury  on  the  Court  and  the  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  several  news 
clippings  and  the  Supreme  Court  ruling 
In  the  O'Callahan  case  at  this  point: 
[Prom  tb«  Wactilngton  Dally  News. 
Juno  6,  i9«9] 

COVKt    TOSSn    MlLTTAST    JUBTICX 

Imo  Toascon. 
(By  Mike  MlUer) 

A  Supreme  Court  decUton  denying  military 
courts  authority  to  try  serricemen  for  clvUlan 
offenses  committed  off  base  may  throw  tbe 
•errlces'  judicial  system  Into  tvirmoU. 

Army  officials  said  some  of  the  4,000  mili- 
tary prisoners  now  serving  sentences  impoaed 
by  oovirts  martial  probably  will  have  to  be 
freed. 

It  Is  also  anticipated  that  thousands  of 
cases  oould  be  re<^>etied  by  defendants  or 
their  families.  "There  will  be  a  vast  amount 
ot  litigation  arising  out  of  this,"  said  MaJ. 
Gen.  Kenneth  J.  Hodson.  Army  Judge  advo- 
cate general. 

The  court  ruled  by  five  to  three  Monday 
that  servicemen  cannot  be  court-martialed 
for  non-military  crimes  committed  off  mili- 
tary bases  in  peacetime  In  the  United  States. 

In  the  part,  common  practice  has  been 
that  military  and  civilian  authorities  reach 
agreement  on  which  should  take  Jiirlsdlctlon 
over  such  crimes  conunltted  in  the  civilian 
oommunity. 

4.000    CASZS 


As  a  result  at  the  decision  written  by  Jus- 
tlca  WUllam  O.  Douglas  tba  services  will  ad- 
mlnlfstratlvely  review  tlba  reooitU  ot  tba  4,000 
men  now  serving  court-maitlal  convlottons. 
0«n.  Hodjson  said.  He  wtUnsted  that  pertiapa 
ball  til*  c<»ivloUocu  oould  bave  been  baaad 
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in  whole  or  part  on  clvlllaR  offenses  with  "no 
military  slgnlflcance." 

Whether  the  men  would  then  face  pro— eu- 
tlon  by  clvlUan  authorities  depends  on  stat- 
utes of  limitations  in  the  various  Jurladlc- 
tlons  and  whether  the  local  autborltlei 
choose  to  prosecute. 

The  decision  also  opens  the  way  for  mili- 
tary prisoners  to  file  habeus  oorpua  pstltlcma 
seeding  release. 

The  military  also  anticipates  that  many 
past  convictions  might  be  appealed  by  the 
defendants  In  an  attempt  to  clear  their 
records. 

The  Supreme  Co\irt's  nillng  Is  presumed 
to  be  retroactive  unless  the  court  later  should 
rule  that  It  appUea  only  to  future  cases,  as 
was  done  in  the  Miranda  decision  concerning 
the  adnUsstblUty  Into  evidence  of  oonfes- 
alons,  the  general  said. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

Junes,  1900] 

Thousands  or  Casks  Sksm  as  Miutabt 

RUUNO    RXSTTLT 

A  vast  amount  of  litigation,  including  as 
many  as  3.000  releases  from  prison  and  pos- 
sibly half  a  million  corrections  in  lecords.  will 
result  from  a  Supreme  Court  decision  that 
denies  mlUtary  courts  Jiuisdlctlon  over  ci- 
vilian crimes,  the  Pentagon  says. 

MaJ.  Oen.  Kenneth  J.  Hodson,  Army  judge 
advocate  general,  told  reporters  yesterday 
that  the  Army  alone  since  1961  has  conducted 
approximately  400.000  courts-martial  that 
may  be  Invalid  under  the  high  court's  .ruling. 

Hodson  estimated  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air 
Porce  together  have  4,000  men  In  prison,  and 
that  about  half  of  these  may  have  been 
sentenced  for  the  kind  of  crimes  over  which 
the  military  services  no  longer  bave  Juris- 
diction. 

The  Supreme  Court  ruled  5  te  3  Monday 
that  military  courts  do  not  have  the  power 
to  try  servicemen  In  peacetime  for  off-duty 
off-post  crimes  that  are  not  service-connected. 

What  Is  meant  by  "service-connected"  Is 
now  the  problem  the  military  Is  grappling 
with. 

Under  the  military  code  of  Justice,  a  man 
oould  be  court-martialed  for  a  civilian  offense 
if  It  brought  discredit  to  his  uniform  or  to 
the  service. 

Hodson,  said  that  whether  a  man  wears  his 
uniform  when  he  performs  an  unlawful  act 
off  duty  or  off  base  could  be  a  "relevant 
factor"  In  the  question  of  jurisdiction.  But 
he  said  he  doubted  the  uniform  alone  could 
provide  the  basis  for  mlUtary  handling  of  a 
case. 

The  court  was  silent  on  the  Issue  of  retro- 
activity, but  Hodson  said,  "This  opinion  Is 
retroactive  for  180  years  unless  the  court 
later  on  changes  It." 

Presumably  the  Supreme  Court  will  clarify 
this  point  In  subsequent  cases. 

Hodson  said  the  services  will  examine  the 
cases  of  men  in  prison,  and  will  release  those 
clearly  sentenced  by  procediires  now  ruled 
unconstitutional.  But  there  may  be  many 
appeals  from  the  administrative  Judgment. 

The  correction  in  records  will  involve  small 
amountfi  of  back  pay,  veterans  benefits,  burial 
in  mlUtary  cemeteries,  and  possible  claims 
for  damages,  he  said. 

Ooxnrr-MASTiAL  Oets  Awxwabo  Jolt 
(By  Lyle  Dennlston) 

Oen.  George  Washington's  command,  en- 
camped at  Newbur^,  N.Y.,  in  the  late  win- 
ter of  1783.  had  trouble  with  soldiers  Uvlng 
rather  freely  off  their  civilian  surroundings. 

Men  were  tried  by  courta-martlal  for  killing 
a  cow,  stealing  poultry,  or  helping  themselves 
to  shirts  and  blankets  at  the  town  store. 
Their  trials,  recorded  in  Washington's  order 
book,  helped  establish  an  Army  tradition: 
acting  as  the  stem  parent  watching  over  tbs 
baha^or  of  Its  own. 
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lliis  week,  the  tradition  wavered  and  par- 
tially coll^Med,  under  a  constitutional  as- 
sault by  a  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
MlUtary  courts,  the  justices  ruled  In  a  S-8 
decision,  may  not  try  servicemen  for  off-duty 
crimes  that  are  not  "service-connected." 

For  the  services,  already  under  new  chal- 
lenges to  their  power  over  misbehavior  in 
the  ranks.  It  was  an  awkward  time  to  hav* 
new  and  strict  Umlts  put  on  dlsdpUnary  au- 
thority. 

At  a  time  when  the  mlUtary  Justice  system 
was  facing  its  most  severe  testing,  the  Su- 
preme Cotu^  liad  flatly  denounced  that  sys- 
tem as  one  that  is  "singularly  inept  in  deal- 
ing with  tbs  mce  subtleties  of  constitutional 
law." 

To  commanders  who  had  come  to  believe, 
sincerely,  that  their  system  was  for  the  good 
of  their  men  as  well  as  the  good  of  the  mlU- 
tary. the  court  majority  had  retorted  that 
"the  military  trial  Is  marked  by  the  age-old 
manifest  destiny  of  retributive  justice." 

The  courts-martial  system,  of  course,  has 
not  been  overturned  enUrely.  It  stUl  retains 
power  to  dlsdpUne  soldiers,  sailors  and  air- 
men for  any  crimes  committed  on  the  post  at 
base,  and  apparently  most — if  not  all- 
crimes  conunltted  on  duty  or  against  other 
servicemen. 

But  It  wUl  be  a  slsable  loss  for  commandeza 
to  have  to  yield  to  the  local  civilian  courts 
for  handling  of  off-duty,  off-post  crimes,  llis 
convenience  of  local  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers, the  schedules  of  lawyers,  the  calendars 
of  courts  will  have  some  control  over  the  time 
and  avallablUty  of  accused  servicemen. 

Perhaps  more  Importantly,  the  errant  sol- 
diers and  sailors  may  often  have  to  appear  be- 
fore juries  of  townspeople,  and  that  may 
raise  problems  for  community-military  re- 
lations. 

Military  commanders  have  always  reserved 
for  themselves  the  right  to  refuse  to  let  their 
men  come  before  civilian  tribunals,  and 
part  of  the  reason  was  a  suspicion  that  the 
local  people  might  be  biased  against  the 
visiting  servicemen. 

Government  lawyers  frankly  confessed.  In 
hearings  before  the  high  coiu^  in  January, 
that  the  military  was  worried  about  the  po- 
tential of  civilian  "bias." 

In  a  majority  of  cases — perhaps  80  per- 
cent of  the  time — servicemen  in  trouble  for 
off -post  misdeeds  have  been  turned  over  to 
the  local  authorities.  But  that  has  usually 
depended  upon  direct  requests  from  the  civil- 
ian officials. 

A  military  post  or  base  Is,  of  course,  a  self- 
contained  conununlty  that  remains  rather 
Inbred  no  matter  how  good  Its  relations  with 
the  surrounding  civilian  community.  With 
its  own  recreation  facilities,  stores,  medical 
clinics  or  hospitals,  and  sometimes  Its  own 
schools,  a  military  Installation  Is  seldom  de- 
pendent In  any  significant  way  upon  Its 
surroundings. 

That  condition,  of  course,  had  helped 
maintain  the  tradition  that  the  mUltary 
looked  after  Its  own.  Por  a  long  time,  the 
services  had  even  insisted  that  they  had  con- 
trol, overseas,  of  the  criminal  conduct  of 
their  men's  dependents  and  of  civilian  em- 
ployes. But  the  high  cotirt  voided  that  claim 
In  a  series  of  rulings  about  a  decade  ago. 

Until  just  recently,  the  courts  had  re- 
mained willing  to  let  the  services  manage  the 
discipline — on  or  off  duty — of  officers  and  en- 
listed men.  The  theory,  basically,  was  that 
the  courts-martial  system  was  more  a  form 
of  Internal  personnel  management  than  it 
was  a  criminal  law  process.  - — ^ 

But  as  federal  courts,  led  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  probed  more  deeply  into  the  proce- 
dures of  civilian  criminal  trials,  attorneys  for 
servicemen  In  trouble  began  bringing  test 
cases  on  the  fairness  of  military  trials.  Coln- 
cldentally,  the  chance  to  raise  quaatloas 
about  military  Justice  In  civilian  courts  gmr. 

It  was  thus  no  coincidence  that  th*  ksy 
constitutional  test  case  on  mlUtary  court 
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powsr  over  nohsAlUtary  ciUus  bad  arisen 
Just  now,  more  tban  180  yean  aftsr  the  Con- 
stitution Was  put  into  effSct. 

When  that  ruUng  flnaUy  did  ootDS,  it  was 
in  th*  strongly  autlmuitary  language  of 
th*  ssrvlceS'  nattiest  cMUe  at  tit*  court- 
Justice  William  O.  Douglas,  if  the  usual  cus- 
toms were  foliowsd,  Douglss  was  jAcked  to 
wrlU  the  opinion  by  Chltf  Justice  Xart  War- 
ren. 

m*  rsBUlt,  of  course.  Is  that  th*^  mlUtary 
got  not  only  a  lecture  on  Its  powsr  over  non- 
mlUtary  cronss,  but  also  a  tuoreogb  aooid- 
ihg  for  tb*  sUpi^oSM  insds<iuacles  cf  tbs  en- 
ttrs  system  of  military  justice. 

Doubtlessly,  th»  high  court  has  tbus  en- 
couracsd'  mors  cIUllsngeB  to  Its  disciplinary 
anangsttents.  ClvlUan  lawyers  confronted 
with  the  never-easy  task  of  representing 
servicemen  in  mlUtary  courts  had  been  tak- 
ing on  that  task  with  almost  no  enoonrags- 
ment  at  aU.  Tbtiy  are  not  llksly  to  give  up 
now. 

[No.    046. — October    Term,    1968,    Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States] 
'   Jams  P.  O'CsxxAHAir,  Pmnoma,  v. 

J.  J.  Pakkb,  Wabun 
On  Writ  of  CerUorarl  to  the  United  States 
Court  of  AppeaU  for  the  Third  ClrciUt, 
[June  a.  1900.) 

Ma.  JosncB  Dodolas  d*Uv*r*d  th*  opinion 
of  tb*  Court. 

Petitioner,  then  a  sergeant  In  the  United 
Stat*s  Army,  was  stationed  In  July  1956,  at 
Pert  Shaftsr,  Oahu.  In  tiie  Territory  of 
HawaU.  On  the  night  at  July  20,  whUe  on 
leave  with  an  evening  pass,  petitioner  and  a 
friend  left  the  post  dressed  in  civilian  clothes 
and  went  into  Honolulu.  After  a  few  beers 
m  th*  bar  of  a  hotel,  petitioner  entered  the 
residential  part  of  the  hotel  wh*r*  he  broke 
into  the  room  ot  a  young  girl,  assaulted  and 
att*mpt*d  to  rape  her.  WhUe  fleeing  from 
her  room  onto  Walklkl  Bea^,  he  was  appre- 
hended by  a  hotel  security  officer  who  de- 
Uvered  him  to  the  HonoltUu  dty  police  for 
questioning.  Aftsr  determining  that  h*  was 
a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces,  the  dty 
poUoe  deUvered  petitioner  to  the  mlUtary 
poUoe.  After  extensive  Interrogation,  peti- 
tioner confessed  and  was  placed  In  mlUtary 
oonflnement. 

Petitioner  was  charged  with  attempted 
rap*,  housebreaking,  and  assa\Ut  with  at- 
tempt to  rape,  tn  violation  of  Articles  80, 
180.  and  134  of  the  Uniform  Code  of  MlUtary 
Justice.^  He  was  tried  by  coiirt-msrtlal,  con- 
victed on  aU  coimts,  and  given  a  sentence  of 
10  years'  imprisonment  at  hard  labor,  for- 
feiture of  all  pay  and  aUowances,  and  dis- 
honorable discharge.  His  conviction  was 
affirmed  by  the  Army  Board  at  Review  and. 
subsequently,  by  the  United  States  Court  at 
MlUtary  Appeals. 

Under  conAnement  at  the  United  States 
Penitentiary  at  Lewlsbiirg,  Peimsylvanla,  pe- 
titioner filed  a  petition  for  wrtt  of  habeas 
corpus  In  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  Middle  District  of  Pennsylvania,  al- 
leging, inter  alia,  that  the  court-martial  was 
without  jurisdiction  to  try  him  for  non- 
mlUtary  offenses  committed  off-post  white 
on  leave.  The  District  Court  denied  reUef 
without  considering  the  Issue  on  the  merits, 
and  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Third  Cir- 
cuit affirmed.  This  Coxirt  granted  certiorari 
limited  to  the  question: 

"Does  a  court-martial,  held  under  the  Ar- 
ticles ot  War,  Tit.  10  U.S.C.  i  801  et  seq.,  have 
JurlsdlotioD  to  try  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Foross  who  Is  charged  with  commission  at  a 
crlms  oognlzabl*  In  a  civilian  court  and  hav- 
ing no  mlUtary  slgnlflcance,  aUeged  to  have 
been  committed  off-post  and  whU*  on  leave, 
thiw  d*i»lvlng  h**"  of  his  constitutional 
jlgbts  to  Indictment  by  a  grand  Jury  and  trial 
by  a  Mtlt.  Jury  In  a  civilian  court?"  393  U.S.. 
at 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Tbs  OooMtution  gives  Congress  power  to 
"maks  BUtss  for  tb*  Ooverameht  and  Bsgu- 
lattoo  or  the  land  and  naval  Foroos,"  Art.  I, 
i  8.  d.  14,  and  It  recognises  that  I2>s  eidgsn- 
d**  or  mlUtsry  dlsdpUn*  require  the  exlst- 
eno*  at  a  ^Mciai  systdn  of  mlUtary  oovuts  in 
which  not  aU  of  tb*  specflc  procedural  pro- 
tections deemed  essential  in  Artlde  m  trials 
need  sp]dy.  THe  Fifth  Amendment  spsetfl- 
oally  exempt*  "eases  arising  in  tKe  land  and 
naval  forttt  or  In  the  nUlltla,  when  m  actual 
aervio*  m  ttm*  of  war  or  public  danger"  from 
the  requlrament  of  praseeutton  by  mdlct- 
msnt  and,  infermtlally,  from  the  right  to 
trial  by  Jtiry.  See  Sx  parte  (fuirtn,  317  U.S.  1, 
40  (1948) .  The  result  hss  been  tbe  establish- 
ment and  devdopment  of  a  system  of  mlU- 
tary Justice  with  fundamental  differences 
from  the  practices  In  the  dvlUsn  courts. 

If  the  case  does  not  arise  "in  the  land  or 
naval  forcea."  then  the  accused  gets  first  the 
bensflt  of  an  indictment  by  a  grand  Jury 
and  second,  a  trial  by  Jury  before  a  dvlUan 
court  as  guaranteed  by  the  Sixth  Amend- 
ment and  by  Art.  m,  I  2,  of  the  constltu- 
tlon  which  provides: 

"The  trial  of  aU  Crimes,  except  in  Cases  of 
impeachment,  shall  be  by  Jury;  and  such 
Trial  shaU  be  held  in  the  State  where  the  said 
Crimes  shaU  have  been  committed;  but  when 
not  committed  within  any  State,  the  TMal 
shaU  be  at  such  Place  or  Places  as  the  Con- 
gress may  by  Law  have  directed." 

Thos*  dvU  rights  are  the  constitutional 
stakes  in  the  present  UUgaUon.  What  we 
wrote  In  Toth  v.  QtMrlea,  350  U.S.  11,  17-18, 
is  worth  emphasis : 

"We  flnd  nothing  in  the  Iilstory  or  con- 
stitutional treatment  of  mUltary  tribtmals 
which  entitles  them  to  rank  along  with 
Article  in  courts  as  adjudicators  of  the  guilt 
or  Innocence  of  people  charged  with  offenses 
for  which  they  can  be  deprived  of  their  life, 
Uberty  or  property.  Unlike  courts,  it  Is  the 
primary  business  of  armies  and  navle*  to 
flght  or  be  ready  to  fight  wars  should  the 
occasion  arise.  But  trial  of  soldiers  to  main- 
tain discipline  is  merely  Incidental  to  an 
army's  primary  fighting  function.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  those  responsible  for  performance 
of  this  primary  function  are  diverted  from 
it  by  the  necessity  of  trying  cases,  the  basic 
fighting  purpose  of  armies  Is  not  served.  And 
conceding  to  mUltary  personnel  that  high 
degree  of  honesty  and  sense  of  justice  which 
nearly  aU  of  them  undoubtedly  have,  it  still 
remains  true  that  military  tribunals  have 
xiot  been  and  probably  never  can  be  con- 
stituted in  such  way  that  they  can  have  the 
same  kind  of  qualifications  that  the  Consti- 
tution has  deemed  essential  to  fair  trials  of 
dvllians  in  federal  courts.  For  instance,  the 
Constitution  does  not  provide  life  tenure 
for  those  performing  judicial  functions  in 
mlUtary  trials.  TTiey  are  appointed  by  mili- 
tary commanders  and  may  be  removed  at 
wlU.  Nor  does  the  Constitution  protect  their 
salaries  as  It  does  judicial  salaries.  Strides 
have  been  naade  toward  making  courts-mar- 
tial less  subject  to  the  will  of  the  executive 
department  which  appoints,  supervises  and 
ultimately  controls  them.  But  from  the  very 
nature  of  things,  courts  have  more  Inde-. 
pendenoe  in  passing  on  the  life  and  liberty 
of  people  than  do  military  tribunals. 

"Moreover,  there  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween trial  by  Jury  and  trial  by  selected 
members  of  the  mlUtary  forces.  It  Is  true 
that  mlUtary  personnel  because  of  their 
training  and  experleno*  may  be  espedsUy 
competent  to  try  soldiers  for  Infractions  of 
mlUtary  rules.  Such  training  is  no  doubt  par- 
ticularly Important  where  an  offense  charged 
against  a  soldier  is  purely  mlUtary,  such  as 
dlBOb*dl*nce  of  an  order,  leaving  post,  etc. 
But  whether  right  or  wrong,  the  premise 
underlying  the  consUtutlanal  method  for 
determining  guUt  or  Innocence  In  federal 
courts  Is  that  laymen  sre  better  than  spe- 
cialists to  perform  this  task.  This  Idsa  Is 
Inherent  m  the  institution  of  trial  by  Jury." 
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A  eourt-martlid  is  tried,  not  br  a  Jury  of 
the  defendant's  peers  which  must  dedd* 
unanimously,  but  by  a  padel  of  oflosrs  *  em- 
powered to  act  by  a  two-thirds  vote.  Tbm 
presiding  oOeer  at  a  court-martiai  Is  not  a 
Judge  whOB*  objaetmty  and  lnd*p«nd*ne* 
are  prateot«d  by  tenure  and  undlmlnlshaMs 
salary  and  nurtured  by  the  Judldal  tradition, 
but  by  a  mlUtary  law  oOeer.*  SulwtaattaUr 
dlffetetrt  rul«s  of  «vM*no*  and  praeedur* 
apply  m  mlUtary  trials.*  Apart  ttam  Vboae 
differences,  tbe  suggestion  of  the  posdblUty 
of  Influence  on  the  seMoBs  of  tb*  ooort- 
martlal  by  th*  ofllcer  who  convene*  It,  setects 
Its  members  and  the  counsel  on  both  sidas, 
and  who  usuaUy  has  direct  command  aii1tior> 
Ity  over  Its  members  is  a  pervasive  on*  In 
mlUtsrjr  law,  despite  strenuous  efforts  to 
eliminate  the  danger.* 

A  court-martial  Is  not  yet  sn  independent 
Instrument  of  Justtoe  but  remains  to  a  slg- 
nlfleant  degree  a  spedaliaed  part  of  the 
overall  nwdianlsm  by  which  mlUtary  dlsd- 
pUne Is  pre*»rv*d.* 

That  a  system  of  spedallzed  mlUtary 
courts,  proceeding  by  practices  different  from 
those  obtaining  in  the  regular  courts  and 
in  general  less  favorable  to  defendants  is 
necessary  to  an  effective  national  defense 
establlsbment,  few  would  deny.  But  the  justl- 
flcatlon  for  such  a  system  rests  on  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  the  military,  and  history  teaches 
that  expansion  of  military  discipline  beyond 
its  proper  dcmaln  carries  with  It  a  threat  to 
liberty.  This  Court,  mindful  of  the  genu- 
ine need  for  ^)eclal  military  courts,  has  rec- 
ognized their  propriety  In  their  appropri- 
ate sphere,  e.g..  Burnt  v.  Wilson,  346  U.S.  187 
(1983),  but  is  examining  the  reach  of  their 
Jxu-lsdlctlon,  It  has  recognised  that 

"There  are  dangers  lurking  in  military  trial 
which  were  sought  to  be  avoided  by  the  BlU 
of  Rights  and  Article  HI  of  our  Constitution. 
Free  coimtrles  of  the  world  have  tried  to  re- 
spect military  tribunals  to  the  narrowest 
jurisdiction  deemed  absolutely  essential  to 
maintaining  dlsldpUne  among  troops  In  ac- 
tive service.  .  .  .  Determining  the  scope  of 
the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  au- 
thorize trial  by  court-martial  presents  an- 
other Instance  calling  for  limitation  to  the 
'least  possible  power  adequate  to  the  end 
proposed.' "  Toth  v.  Qtiarles,  350  U.S.  11,  22- 
23  (1955). 

WhUe  the  Court  of  MlUtary  Appeals  takes 
cognizance  of  some  constitutional  rights  of 
the  accused  who  are  coiirt-martlaled,  oourts- 
martlal  as  an  Institution  are  singularly  in- 
ept In  dealing  with  the  nice  subtleties  of  con- 
stitutional law.  Article  134,  already  quoted, 
punishes  as  a  crime  "aU  disorders  and  ne- 
glects to  the  prejudice  of  good  order  and  dis- 
cipline in  the  armed  forces,"  Does  this  satisfy 
the  standards  of  vagueness  as  developed  by 
the  civil  coiuts?  Is  It  not  enough  to  say  that  a 
court-martial  may  be  reversed  on  appeal.  One 
of  the  beneflts  of  a  civilian  trial  is  that  the 
trap  of  Article  134  may  be  avoided  by  a  de- 
claratory judgment  proceeding  or  otherwise. 
See  DombrowsM  v.  Pflster,  380  U.S.  479.  A 
civilian  trial.  In  other  words.  Is  held  in  an  at- 
mosphere condudve  to  the  protection  of 
individual  rights,  while  the  mUltary  trial  is 
marked  by  the  age-old  manifest  destiny  of 
retributive  justice.' 

As  recently  stated.  "None  of  the  travesties 
of  justice  perpetuated  under  the  UCMJ  U 
really  very  surprising,  for  mlUtary  law  has 
always  been  and  continues  to  be  prlmsrUy 
an  instniment  of  discipline,  not  Justice." 
Olssser,  Jtistlce  and  Captain  Levy,  12  Co- 
linnbla  Fonun  46,  49  (1968). 

The  mere  fact  that  petitioner  was  at  the 
time  of  his  offense  and  of  his  court-martial 
on  active  duty  In  the  Armed  Forces  does  not 
automatlcaUy  dispose  of  this  case  xuider  our 
prior  dedsloQs. 

We  have  held  m  a  swles  of  decisions  that 
court-martial  jurisdiction  cannot  be  ex- 
tended to  reach  any  person  not  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Forces  at  the  times  of  both  the 
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Thim    _ 

ouuMt  b«  49uM-aurttalad  tag  o<- 
xvMMMwl  ««M)»  la  awTto*.  AtM,  v. 
•. «W  UA  U .(UW) .  atmllMlT,  DMttbw 
etvUlMi  «pi|4*fiM*  (X  «lM  4i«wa  Mraw  orcr- 
MM.  4r«Mm»  ▼.  oti^iMM^  Ml  n^  ati 

(IMMMi  Onitum  v.  ««««•,  Ml  UA  37* 
(iMa>j  a<c  rtitflan  «top«id«ote  of  BUlUry 
paMNHMl  aMiwipfiiiMit  t»>MB  omrnM.  JCfc*. 
Mfls  T.  MifMMK  aM  ^«,  »4  ( IMO) :  AiM  V. 
OMM.  S*4  UA  1  (lM7)viur  k«  tUMt  b| 
oammrmmttUL 

IkaM  OMM  d«otd»  ttat  ooivto-martl*!  lukv* 
no  JurtMtMoa  to  ttg  Umm  who  tn  not 

maaalMn  oftlM  AoMdrVocoM,  no  nuttir  bow 
IntlwaM  «b*  ooiUMottoa  bturtu  tlMte  <tf- 
£y>»*  W»«1  ttM  onaotat  o(  jBlUUury  (UactpUns. 
'•«*"»  tbm  CM— .  tlM  OovanuiMnt  InrltM  vm 
to  dnnr  tb*  conduakm  tb*t  qom  U  u  tgtoir- 
Uai»«t.  tbM  tb*  ■ecm«d  te  m  OMmbas  a<  tb« 
AoBMl  Voro— ,  lack  at  nteUonablp  lioi  w—n 
UtooffwiM  wd  H)>nt11«bU  mUlUx;  lotanBts 
U  lmi«vaDt  to  tb«  Jurtadlotloa  oC  a  court- 
nuutlAl. 

Ta»  iact  tbat  oouru-mATtUl  h*ve  no  Ju- 
rUdlcUon  over  noguoKllen.  wbatever  th«lr 
oflanM.  doM  not  nwc—miy  imply  th*t  they 
hAv«  xmllxnltod  jurlKUoUoa  over  toKUcn.  p»- 
gutUaH    of    th«    oAtur*    of    th«    off«Mw 
cbM^d.  imt  do  tb*  csMs  of  thla  Court  mm- 
gest  -any  •txch  lataijtf*t«Uon.  The  Oorecn- 
ment   wmpheilaee   tbat   tlMe   dedelons— «». 
pecUUy     Kinulla     «.     Sln^Iefon— eaUbllab 
that  liability  to  trial  by  oourt-martUl  U  a 
queatlOQ  of  "•tatua"— "whetber  tba  aoeuaed 
In  tbe  oourt-martial  proceeding  u  a  peoon 
who  can  be  regarded  a«  falUng  wltbln  tbe 
term  'land  and  naval  force*.'  "  3«i  u^.    at 
341.  But  tbat  la  merely  tbe  ♦''^"nlng  of  tbe 
Inquiry,  not  lu  end.  "Statue"  U  oeoeeeary 
for  JuTladlctlon:  but  It  doea  not  follow  tbat 
a»certaliunent  of  "eutue"  completee  tbe  In- 
quiry, regardlese  of  tbe  nature,  time,  and 
place  of  tbe  oflenae. 

Both  In  England  prior  to  tbe  Amerlo^n 
Revolution  and  in  our  own  national  hlatory 
military  trial  of  soldiers  committing  civilian 
offensee    hae    been    viewed    with    suspicion.' 
Abueee  of  tbe  court-martial  power  were  an 
Important   grievance   of   tbe   parliamentary 
f oroee  Ia  tbe  KnglUb  ooaatltutlonal  rrlm  of 
tbe    17tb   century.   Tbe   reeolutlon   o*  tbat 
conflict  came  wltb  tbe  aeoeptanee  by  WU- 
llam  and  Mary  of  tbe  BUI  of  Rlgbts  In  1889 
wblcb  eetabUahed  tbat  In  tbe  future.  Parlia- 
ment, not  the  Crown,  would  have  the  power 
to  delUw  tbe  jurUdlctlon  of  courta-martlal. 
1  W.  A  IL  c  3.  Tbe  i7tb  century  conflict  over 
the  propw  role  of  courts-martial  In  tbe  en- 
forcement of  tbe  dofnestlo  criminal  Uw  waa 
not.  however,  merely  a^lUputo  over  what  or- 
gan of  government  bad  Jurladlctlon.  It  aljo 
involved  subatanUve  disapproval  of  tbe  gen- 
eral use  of  military  court*  for  trial  of  ordi- 
nary crlmee.* 

Parliament.  pos*e*aed  at  laat  of  final  power 
In  tbe  manner  waa  quick  to  authorise,  sub- 
ject to  annual  renewal  maintenance  of  a 
standing  army  and  to  give  authority  for  trial 
by  court-martial  of  certain  crime*  cloeely  re- 
lated to  military  discipline.  But  Parliamanfe 
new  power  over  courta-martlal  waa  exercised 
only  very  sparingly  to  ordain  military  Juris- 
diction over  acta  which  were  also  ofTenaas  at 
common  law.  The  first  of  the  annual  mutiny 
acts.  I.  W.  ft  M.  c.  5.  aet  the  tone.  It  eatob- 
iisbed  tbe  general  rule  tbat 
•'.  .  .  no  man  may  be  forejudged  of  life  or 
limb,  or  subjected  to  any  kind  of  punishment 
by  martial  law,  or  in  any  other  manner  than 
by  the  Judgment  of  hla  peers  and  accordingly 
to  the  known  and  esUbUsbed  laws  of  this 
realm." 

And  It  proceeded  to  grant  courts-martial 
Jurisdiction  only  over  mutiny,  sedition,  and 
deeertlon.  In  all  other  reepecta,  military  per- 
sonnel were  to  be  subject  to  the  "ordinary 
proceM  of  law," 

The  Jurisdiction  of  Brlttsb  courts-martial 
over  military  offenaee  which  were  also  com- 
mon-law felonie*  waa  from  time  to  %*mt  ex- 
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."    but,    wltb    tbe    exertion   of    '^•^^ 

year."  there  w«s  never  any  g«n«ral  military 

JuHsdlQUfOa  to  try  soldiers  fdrcrdlouY  «nau« 

ooouni^  la  tba  Brittsii  Ham.  It  wis,  th«r«- 

fora,  ttts  ml*  in  Britala  a<  tba  tUM  or  tb* 

AmsiHf  n  BaroluUon  tbat  a  soidiar  cooid  not 

be  ttlsd  by  oourt-marttal  for  a  delUan  oT- 

fensa  oommlttad  in  Britain;  intttao  mUitarr 

-  WW*  raquUM  to  \m  tbalr  ensrglas 

M  to  Uwur*  tbat  tha  aecuasd  soMlers 

would  b*  triad  bafoca  a  dvll  oourt.»  XraMon 

and  srostoo  at  tha  prloelitfa  tbat  crlnua  oom- 

mlttad  by  sotdlsn  abbold  ba  trlM  aooonUng 

to  ragular  Jtidlelal  prooodure  In  ctvU.  tK>t 

military  oourta.  U  any  ware  aTallaUe.  were 

amooc  tba  grteraiioaB  of  protested  by  tbe 

American  Ootoolsts." 

Xarly    American    praetloe    followed     tbe 
Brltlatt  n:odal.>«  The  Contlneatal  Coogrsas.  in 
<*n*f«BI  arttolaa  of  war  in  1776,  empbaatiad 
the  Importance   of   mUltary   authority  co- 
opecmtlng  to  l^ure  that  soldier*  who  com- 
mitted crimes  were  brought  to  Justice.  Bat 
It  la  claar  from  ibe  context  of  tbe  provision 
It  enaotad  tbat  it  expected  tbe  trlaU  would  be 
In  clvU  courts."  Tbe  "general  article,"  which 
punlabad  "all  crimes  not  capital,  and  all  dU- 
orden  azur  neglacu,  which  officers  and  sol- 
diers may  be  guUty  of.  to  the  prejudice  of 
good  order  and  military  dlaclpllne,  though 
not  meaUoned  in  the  foregoing  artlclee  of 
^v,"  waa  Interpreted  to  embrace  only  crimes 
the  commission  of  which  had  some  direct 
Impact    on    mUltary    discipline,    wtnthrop. 
•IIW.  While  practice  was  not  altogether  con-" 
alstent.  during  tbe  l»th  centiu^  court-mar- 
tial convictions  for  ordinary  civil  crime*  were 
from  time  to  time  set  aside  by  the  reviewing 
authority  on  the  ground  that  tbe  charges 
recited  only  a  violation  of  the  general  crimi- 
nal law  and  failed  to  state  a  military  offense, 
/d.,  yia4,n.  83.  88.»« 

DurTng  the  Civil  War,  Congress  provided 
for  military  trial  of  certam  civil  offensee " 
without  regard  to  their  effect  on  order  and 
discipline,  but  the  act  appUed  only  "in  time 
of  war,  insurrection,  or  rebelUon."  Act  of 
Mar.  3,  1863.  c.  75.  i  SO;  Rev.  Stat.  |  1343. 
Art.  68  (1873-1874).  In  1918.  on  tbe  eve  of 
World  War  I.  the  Articles  of  War  were  re- 
vised. 39  Stat.  680,  to  provide  for  military 
trial,  even  In  peacetime,  of  certain  specific 
civilian  crlmee  committed  by  persons  "sub- 
ject to  mUltary  law"  and  the  general  arti- 
cle was  modified  to  provide  for  military  trial 
of  "all  crimes  and  offenses  not  capital."  In 
1950,  the  Uniform  Code  of  MlUtary  Justice 
extended  military  Jurisdiction  to  capital 
crimes  as  well. 

We  have  concluded  tbat  tbe  crime  to  be 
under  military  Jurisdiction  must  be  service- 
connected,  lest  "cases  arising  in  the  land  and 
naval  forcee  or  in  the  mlllUa.  when  in  actual 
service  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger"'' 
aa  used  In  tbe  Fifth  Amendment,  be  ex- 
panded   to    deprive    every    member"  of    tbe 
armed  aervlcee  of  the  benefits  of  an  Indict- 
ment by  a  grand  Jury  and  a  trial  by  a  Jury 
of  his  peers.  The  power  of  Congress  to  make 
"rulee  for  the  government  and  regulations 
of  tbe  land  and  naval  forcee."  Art.  I,  |  8, 
cl.  14,  need  not  be  sparingly  read  In  order  to' 
preeerve  tboee  two  Important  constitutional 
guaranteee.  Ptor  It  is  assumed  that  an  ex- 
preee  grant  of  general  power  to  Congress  is 
to   be   exercised   In   harmony   with    exprees 
guarantee*  of  the  BlU  of  Rights.  We  were 
advised  on  oral  argument  that  Art.   134  Is 
construed  by  tbe  military  to  give  It  power 
to  try  a  member  of  the  armed  eervlce*  for 
Income   tax  evasion.  This  arUcle  has   been 
caUed  "a  catch-aU"  tbat  "incorporates  almoat 
every  Federal  penal  statute  Into  the  Uniform 
Code."  Bverett,  MUltary  Justice  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  ttia  united  Statee,  pp.  68-89  ( 1958) . 
The  catalogue  of  cases  put  within  reach  of 
tbe  mlUtary  U  Indeed  long;  and  we  see  no 
way  of  saving  to  servicemen  and  women  In 
*«»y  cMe  tbe  benefits  of  indictment  and  of 
trial  by  Jury,  If  we  conclude  tbat  this  patl- 
tlaoar  was  properly  tried  by  ooiirt<martteL 


In  tba  present  oasa  paattonar  was  on  Isav* 
wban  ba  oomaUttad  tlta  ettmM  with  wtuoh 
ba  la  etaafgad.  There  WM  no  oooaaottoa— aoc 
•▼•n  tha  rsakotast  oaa    btwaau  bis  aUUtatr 
duttea  aad  tha  crlmas  la  quwcton,  Tha  ettmaa 
w«i«  aot  ooountttad  on  a  military  poat  or  aa- 
clava:  nor  waa  tha  parson  whon  ba  sttacksd 
pnOnoiBg  aay  dutlaa  lalattag  to  tha  mUl- 
tary. MoreoTtr.  Havan.  tha  sttua  of  tha  orlma. 
Is  not  aa  anaad  6anp  tmdar  mlUtary  con- 
**ol,  aa  are  sotaa  at  our  far-ftnng  outpost*. 
nnaUy.  wa  daal  with  paacatlBM  oir«naas, 
not  with  aathorlty  stammtaf  from  tha  war 
power.  dvU  courts  wars  opaa.  Tha  offensaa 
were  committed  within  our  tarrltortal  11m- 
ito.  not  la  tha  ooouplad  aoaa  of  a  fotttga 
oouatry.  Tha  offanass  did  aot  laTOtva  any 
questtOB  of  tha  aouttag  of  mlUtary  author- 
ity, tha  saourlty  of  a  mmtary  poat.  or  tha 
integrity  of  mUltary  proparty." 

Ws  have  aooardtncly  daddad  that  ataoa 
petttioner'*  crUaaa  ware  not  sarrtaa  cooaae* 
ted,  he  could  not  be  tried  by  court-oiartUI 
but  rather  was  entitled  to  trial  by  the  cItU- 
laa  courts. 

Reversed. 
yoonroTxa 


Jum  9,  l»i9 


EKTSNSIONSi  OF  REMARKS^ 


'  Article  80  of  tbe  Articles  of  War  (10  U.S  O 
i  880)  provides: 

"(a)  An  act  done  wltb  specific  Intent  to 
comnut  an  offense  under  this  chapter. 
amounting  to  more  than  mere  preparation 
and  tending,  even  though  falUng  to  effect 
It*  commission,  is  an  attempt  to  coounlt  tbat 
offense. 

"(b)  Any  person  subject  to  this  chapter 
who  attempte  to  commit  any  offense  punish- 
able by  this  chapter  shall  be  punished  m  a 
court-martial  may  direct,  unless  otherwise 
spedflcaUy  prescribed." 
Article  ISO  (10  use.  i  930)  provldee: 
"Any  person  subject  to  this  chapter  who 
unlawfully  enters  the  building  or  structure 
of  another  with  intent  to  commit  a  criminal 
offense  therein  la  guilty  of  house-breaking 
and  BhaU  be  punished  as  a  court-noartlal  may 
direct."  ' 

Article  134  (10  U.8.C.  {  934)  provldee: 
"Though  not  specifically  mentioned  In  this 
chapter,  all  disorders  and  neglects  to  the 
prejudice  of  good  order  and  dlsclpUne  In  the 
armed  force*,  all  conduct  of  a  nature  to  bring 
discredit  upon  the  armed  forces,  and  crlmee 
and  offense  not  capital,  of  which  persons  sub- 
ject to  this  chapter  nuy  be  guilty,  shall  be 
taken  cognizance  of  by  a  general,  specific  or 
summary  court-martial,  according  to  tbe  na- 
ture and  degree  of  the  offense,  and  shaU  be 
punished  at  the  discretion  of  that  court.** 

•under  Art.  36(0)  of  the  Uniform  Code  of 
MUltary  Justice.  10  U-S.C.  1835(c),  at  least 
one-third  of  the  members  of  tbe  court- 
martial  trying  an  enlisted  man  are  required 
to  be  enlisted  men  If  the  accused  requests 
that  enlisted  p«vonnel  be  Included  In  the 
court-martial.  In  practice  usually  only  senior 
enlisted  personnel,  i.e..  noncommissioned  of- 
ficeta.  are  selected.  See  United  States  v.  Craw- 
ford.  18  U.S.C.MA.  31  (1964),  motion  for 
leave  to  fUe  petition  for  certiorari  denied.  380 
U.S.  970.  See  generally.  Schlesser,  Trial  by 
Peers:  Enlisted  Members  on  Courts-Martial 
15  Oath.  U.  L.  Rev.  171  ( 1966) . 

•At  tbe  time  petitioner  was  tried,  a  gen- 
eral court-martial  was  presided  over  by  a 
"law  officer,"  who  was  required  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  tbe  bar  and  certmed  by  the  Judge 
Advocate  General  for  duty  as  a  law  officer 
U.C.M.J.  Art.  26(a).  The  'Uaw  officer"  could 
be  a  direct  subordinate  of  convening  aathor- 
lty. Manual  for  Courts-Martial.  1951.  1 4(g) 
(1).  The  MUltary  Justice  Act  of  1968,  Pub. 
li.  90-eS9.  83  Stat.  ISM,  estabUsbes  a  system 
of  "military  Judgee"  Intended  to  insure  that 
where  possible  tbe  presiding  olBoer  of  a  ooort- 
martial  wlU  ba  a  (vofaaalonal  mUltary  Judge, 
not  dlrsotly  subordinate  to  tha  ooBTantng 
authority. 

<  For  asample.  In  a  ooort-martlal,  ths  »j««ftt 
of  tbe  defense  to  oompulsory  rrnrsss  for  ob- 
taining evldanea  and  wltaeas  Is.  to  a  stgott- 


loaaft  «%aat,  dapaadant  OK-tha  ipproyal  of 
tha  fwasnaWaa.  U9ttt4  S«atM  t.  Airvar.  8 
UAO.MiA     68a    (IMT)     appMTlQS. 
for  CtowMCartlaU  tMl,  1  lUa.  Bm 

Aar  ■»■>■■>< oa  of  tha  MUltary  Vlawpolnt. 
a»  Ma.  Ii.  Bar.  1  (1»M>. 

•8aa  m^H  tha  oaaas  listed  la  marlnji  on 
OoMtltuttonal  Mibta  of  MUltary  Peaaaatf 
bafora  tha  SabaoKoulttaa  on  Ooaatttatlanal 
Blgbte  of  tha  Sanate  Oommlttee  on  the  Jadl- 
clary.  STth  OOng..  M  fleaa.  78»-7M  (1M3) .  In 
eaoh  OS  wbloh  tha  Oonrt  of  MUltary  Appaala 
reversed  eoort-martUl  convlotloaa  on 
grounda  of  utuassliie  eommand  inftuanoa. 

•8«s  JteM  V.  Oaoert.  864  VA  1.  M  (1967). 

'  For  aobatlag  asoooats  of  tha  bapaet  of  ao- 
called  mUltary  Juatloa  oa  dvll  rlghta  of  mam- 
l3en  of  ths  Armed  Sarrloea  see  nsaitii||i,  Sab- 
oonunlttea  on  Ooastltattonal  Rtgbts;  8.  Judi- 
ciary Committee  pursuant  to  S.  Res.  No.  380, 
87th  Ooog.,  3d  Sass.,  Feb.  30  and  31,  March 
1,  2.  6,  9.  and  13,  1963;  Joint  Hsarlngs,  Sub- 
committee on  C(»iatltuttonal  Rlgbts,  8.  Judi- 
ciary Committee  and  8.  Armed  Servloee  Com- 
mittee. 89th  Oong..  3d  Sesa.,  on  S.  745  et  al., 
Pt.  1,  Jan.  18,  19.  36,  and  36,  March  1,  2,  and 
3,  1966,  and  Pt.  3.  For  a  newly  enacted  MUl- 
tary Justice  Act  see  Pub.  L.  90-683,  83  Stat. 
13M.  And  see  Oonatltuttonal  Rlghta  of  MlU- 
tary Pwsonnel,  Summary — Report  of  Hear- 
ings, 8.  Res.  No.  58,  88th  Cong.  1st  Seas., 
1968. 

'  The  neotd.  of  historical  concern  over  tbe 
scope  of  oourt-martlal  Jurtsdlctlon  Is  exten- 
sively reviewed  in  Mr.  Josncx  Black's  opin- 
ion for  a  pltiraUty  of  the  Court  In  Reid  v. 
Covert.  364  U.S.  1,  23-80  (1967).  See  also, 
Duke  Sc  Vogel,  The  Constitution  tmd  the 
Standing  Army:  Another  Problem  of  Court- 
Martlal  Jurisdiction,  13  Vand.  L.  Rev.  435, 
441-449  (1960) ;  F.  B.  Wiener,  CivlUans  Under 
MlUtary  Justtce  (1967)  (hereinafter  cited  as 
Wiener). 

•  See  Reid  t.  Covert.  354  VS.  1,  sa-Se. 

><>  See  Wiener,  0. 1. 

"Tbe  Mutiny  Act  of  1730.  7  C3«o.  I  c.  6. 
provided  that  a  soldier  could  be  court- 
martlalad  for  "any  Capital  Crime  or  .  .  . 
any  Vlolenoe  or  Offense  against  the  Person, 
Estate  or  Property  of  any  of  tbe  Subjecte  of 
thla  Ktngdnm,  which  Is  punishable  by  tha 
known  Laws  of  tbe  Land"  unlees  tbe  dvU 
authorltlas  wltbla  el^t  days  of  the  offense 
demanded  that  the  accused  soldlar  ba  turned 
over  to  them  for  trial.  In  November  1730,  tha 
law'Ottoers  of  the  Army  relied  on  this  new 
provision  of  the  Mutiny  Act  to  give  an  opin- 
ion that  It  was  propw  to  try  a  soldlar  in 
Sootland — ^whera  ordinary  dvU  courta  ware 
funettonlng— by  oourt-martlal  for  an  offense 
which  woxUd  have  been  murder  If  prosecuted 
In  tbe  clvu  courta.  See  Wiener,  346-346.  Tlie 
very  next  year — parbape  In  reeponsa  to  tbat 
ruling,  Wiener,  at  14 — the  provision  waa  allm- 
Inatsd  and  did  not  reappear.  Tha  1781  Aet 
and  Ita  soccassors  provided  for  nUUtary  4rlal 
of  common  law  crlmss  only  whera  ortflnazy 
clvU  ooorta  ware  unavallalHa.  8aa  Prtoliard, 
The  Army  Aet  and  Murder  Abroad  (1964). 
Camb.  L.  J.  3M;  Wtonar.  14, 34-98. 

upauura  to  prodoee  a  scddlsr  for  etvU  trial 
WM  a  ndUtary  oUbnm  by  tha  offleer  cod- 
cemad.  t^f.,  British  Aitldas  of  War  of  1766. 
i  11,  Art  1,  reprlated  in  Wlnthrop.  MUltary 
Law  aad  Praoadeata  1448.  I4M  (1886,  re- 
printed 1930) .  HHMlBarter  dted  M  Wlnthrop. 

"  Sea  Rtitd  v.  Covert,  864  VS.  1.  87-38  and 
n.49. 

>•  In  Ita  brief  the  Oovwnment  Usta  a  large 
number  of  court»>martlal  In  the  very  early 
days  of  tha  Nation  which  it  clalma  Indloato 
that  mlUtary  trial  for  clvU  offmsM  wm 
common  In  that  period.  Tha  faota  of  tha 
casM,  M  reflected  In  tbe  brief  summaitas 
which  are  avaUabla  to  as,  soMsm  no  saoh 
cotMhialon.  In  almost  avary  earn  samaBHlHd. 
It  appears  that  some  spedal  mlUtary  Urtsraat 
exjatsd.  Msay  aswpeeallariy  mttltaiy  crlmsj 
desertlcna,  assMUta  on  and  ibafte  tteon  othar- 
soldiers,  stealing  gwrsrumant  piupsrt|.  WhUa 


aote  aUgtat  alao  ba  laloolaa,  by  tha 
tUaa  of  tha  Barctatlc— ry  War-off  a—  suah 
aa  this  loot  had  boaa  datead  M  dlsthMttvaly 
mUltary  olmM  in  tha  MuMay  Aots.  Mmy 
of  tt»  lamalnder  ar*  Idmltably  proaaou- 
tlooa  fbr  ahwalng  nUltary  posMtuB  by  plon- 
dartag  tha  dvU  popnlatkat  or  aboahiff  Ita 
woman  while  on  duty.  Blaay  of  tha  othsr 
EMM  m  which  tha  offanM  Is  stealing  or 
assault  on  an  Individual  ware  parhapa  of 
thla  sort  also.  eapedaUy  where  tha  vlotlm 
Is  rsfsrred  to  m  "Inhabitant."  Most  of  the 
rest  simply  rsdte  the  offendar  and  tha  at- 
fenae  aad  give  no  basis  for  Judging  tha 
relationship  of  tbe  offenM  to  mUltary  dlad- 
pllne.  ThoM  few  which  do  appear  to  Involve 
civilian  crlmM  In  dearly  dvlllan  settings 
appear  also  to  have  been  oommlttad  by  of- 
ficers. In  tbe  18th  century  at  leaat  tha  "hon- 
or" of  an  offleer  wm  thoxigbt  to  give  a  spedflo 
mUltary  eonneotlon  to  a  crime  otherwlM 
without  mUltary  slgnlfloanoe.  Moreover,  aU 
thorn  oourte-martlal  bald  between  1773  and 
1788  were  for  tbe  trial  of  acta  oomnUtted  In 
warttma  and,  given  tbe  pattern  of  flg^ttTig 
in  thoM  days,  in  the  immediate  theater  of 
operations. 

"  1776  Artlclee  of  War,  i  10.  Art  1.  re- 
printed In  Wlntbnq>,  at  *1404. 

"Compare  Ex  parte  Mason,  106  U.8.  696, 
6M  (1883),  In  which  tbe  Court,  sustaining 
a  court-martial  conviction,  under  tbe  gen- 
eral article,  of  a  mUltary  guard  who  klUed 
a  prisoner,  said,  "shooting  wltb  Intent  to 
kill  Is  a  dvll  crime,  but  shooting  by  a  soldier 
of  tbe  anny  standing  guard  over  a  prison 
wltb  Intent  to  kill  a  prisoner  confined  there- 
in la  not  only  a  crime  against  sodety,  but  an 
atrocious  breach  of  mUltary  dlsdpllne." 

"  Larceny,  robbery,  burglary,  arson,  may- 
hem, manslaughter,  murder,  assault  and  bat- 
tery wltb  Intent  to  kill,  wounding  by  shoot- 
ing or  stabbing  wltb  an  intent  to  commit 
murder,  rape,  or  assault  and  battery  with 
an  Intent  to  commit  rape.  Rev.  Stat,  i  1343, 
Art.  58   (1873-1874). 

"It  has  been  suggested,  at  varloua  times, 
tbat  tbe  phrase  "when  in  actual  service  In 
time  of  war  or  pubUc  danger"  should  be  read 
to  require  a  grand  Jury  Indictment  Is  re- 
quired m  all  cases  "arising  in  the  land  or 
naval  forces  or  in  the  MUlUa,"  except  when 
tbe  defendant  is  "in  service  In  time  of  War 
or  public  danger."  It  was  decided  at  a  very 
early  date,  however,  tbat  the  above  clause 
modlflee  only  "MUltla."  Thus,  the  generally 
accepted  rule  Is  that  Indictment  by  grand 
Jury  Is  never  necessary  "In  caaee  ariaing  In 
tbe  land  or  naval  forces"  but  Is  necessary  for 
members  of  tbe  mlUtla,  except  when  they 
have  been  "caUed  into  tbe  actual  Service  of 
the  United  Statee  [Art.  II,  |  3,  VS.  Const.] 
to  execute  tbe  Laws  of  tbe  Union,  suppren 
Insurrections  and  repel  Znvaalons."  Art.  1. 1 8. 
U.S.  Const. 

"The  limitation  as  to  'actual  service  In 
time  of  war  or  public  danger'  relates  only 
to  the  mlUtta."  Ex  parte  Mason,  106  U.S 
696.  701.  See  also  Smith  v.  Whitney,  116  UjB. 
187.  IM;  Kurtz  v.  Moffett,  115  UJB.  487,  800; 
Dynes  v.  Hoover,  30  HOw.  66. 

Johnson  v.  Sayre,  168  U.S.  109.  was  a  case 
In  which  a  Navy  paymaster  sought  babeaa 
corpus  from  bis  court-martial  convletton 
for  embeaclement  in  time  of  peaoe  by  argu- 
ing that  he  was  entitled  to  Indlotmsstt  by 
grand  Jury: 

"Tbe  decision  below  Is  based  upon  the  oon- 
structlcn  tbat  the  words  'when  in  aetiial 
service  In  time  of  war  or  pubUo  danger*  re- 
fer, not  merely  to  tbe  last  anteoedant,  'or  In 
the  mlUtla.'  bnt  also  to  tbe  prevtous  elaosa. 
•In  tba  land  or  naval  foreea.*  That  eoastraa- 
tton  la  crammatleaUy  poadbla.  Bnt  it  Is  op- 
poaad  to  the  evident  meaning  of  tbe  provi- 
sion, taken  by  Itself,  and  stUl  more  so.  when 
It  Ivooaaldered  together  with  tbe  other  pro- 
vlajaaa  of  the  Oonatltatlon."  Id.,  at  IM.  And 
aea  Thompton  v.  WONnyhaas.  31T  P.  Stipp. 
901  (D.  C.  M.  D.  Pa.  1969).  affM.  818  P.  8d  687 
(O.  A.  8d  CIr.  1968) . 
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» Wlnthrop  In  Ani«m»ti«:i«g  qq  tha  phaaa 
"to  the  prsjudloe  of  good  ordsr  and  mUltary 
dlselpuaa"  m  a  predeoeasor  artlele  to  Arttda 
34  said:  ".  .  .  A  crtana;  tharefore,  to  be  oog- 
nimble  by  a  eourt-marttal  under  this  Artlele, 
must  have  been  committed  under  such  clr> 
cumstanoM  as  to  have  directly  offended 
against  tbe  government  and  dlsdpllne  of  tbe 
mUltary  state.  Thus  such  crimes  m  theft 
from  or  robbery  of  an  offleer,  soldier,  poet 
trader,  or  camp-f oUower;  forgery  of  tbe  name 
of  aa  offioer,  and  manslaughter,  assault  with 
Intent  to  klU,  mayhem,  or  battery,  comnUtted 
upon  a  mUltary  peraon;  inasmuch  m  they 
directly  affect  mUltary  relations  and  preju- 
dice mUltary  dlsdpllne,  may  properly  be — 
M  they  frequently  have  been — ^the  subject  of 
chargM  under  the  preMUt  Artlde.  On  tbe 
other  band,  where  such  crimes  are  com- 
mitted upon  or  against  otviUans,  and  nofat 
or  near  a  nUUtary  camp  or  poet,  or  in 
breaoh  or  violation  of  a  military  duty 
or  order,  they  are  not  In  general  to  be 
regarded  as  within  tbe  deeerlption  of  tbe 
Article,  but  are  to  be  treated  as  civil 
rather  than  mUltary  offensM."  Pp.  •1184- 
*1136. 

[No.  646. — OOTOBBI     Tbuc.     1068.     SupruM 

Court  of  tbe  United  States) 
Jakes  P.  O'Cajxahaw,  ParrmMxa,  v.  J.  J. 

PAaXXB,    WAKDCir 

On  Writ  of  Certiorari  to  tbe  United  Statee 
Court  of  Appeals  for  tbe  Third  Circuit. 

[June  2. 1969.] 

Mb.  Josticx  Haxiaot,  whom  Ma.  Joancs 
Stkwart  and  Ma.  Juanox  Wiim  Join,  dis- 
senting. 

I  consider  tbat  the  terms  of  tbe  Consti- 
tution and  tbe  precedente  In  this  Court 
point  clearly  to  sustaining  court-martial 
Jurisdiction  In  this  instance.  The  Court's 
largely  one-sided  discussion  of  the  com- 
peting individual  and  governmental  Inter- 
esto  at  stake,  and  Ita  rellanoe  upon  what  are 
at  best  whdly  inoonduslve  historical  data, 
fall  far  short  of  supporting  the  contrary 
conduslon  which  the  majority  has  reached. 
In  sum,  I  tblnh  tbat  tbe  Court  has  grasped 
for  itself  tbe  making  of  a  determination 
which  the  Constitution  hM  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Congress,  and  tbat  In  so  doing 
the  Court  has  thrown  the  law  in  this  realm 
into  a  demoralizing  state  of  uncertainty.  I 
must  dissent 


My  starting  point  Is  the  language  of  Art 
I,  I  8,  cl.  14  of  tbe  Constitution,  which  em- 
powers tbe  Congress  "to  make  rules  for  the 
Oovemment  and  Regulation  of  the  land  and 
naval  Forces,"  and  tbe  Fifth  Amendment's 
correlative  exception  for  "cases  arising  In 
tbe  land  or  naval  forces." 

Writing  for  a  plurality  of  the  Court  In 
Reid  V.  Covert,  364  U.S.  1  (1967) ,  Ma.  Jtrancs 
Buck  explained  tbat  If  tbe  "language  of 
Clause  14  is  given  Ite  natural  meaning  .  .  . 
tbe  term  'land  and  naval  Porew'  refers  to 
penons  who  are  members  of  the  armed  serv- 
ICM  .  .  .  ,"  id.,  at  19-30,  and  that  accordingly 
tbe  PIfth  AmendmMit's  exception  encom- 
passes persons  "In  tbe  armed  eervlOM."  Id., 
at  33-23.  In  Kinselta  v.  Sinyteton,  Ml  UjB. 
234  (1900),  again  looking  to  tbe  coostlta- 
tlonal  language,  tbe  Court  noted  that  "mU- 
ltary Jiu-lsdictlon  has  always  bsMi  based  on 
the  'status'  of  the  accused,  rather  than  on 
the  nature  of  the  offenM,**  id.,  at  848;  that 
is,  whether  tbe  accused  "Is  a  peraon  who  oaa 
be  regMded  m  fiQllng  within  tbe  term  'land 
and  naral  Foreea.'"  Id.,  at  340-841. 

In  them  cMw  and  many  others,  Ex  parte 
MiUiyan,  4  WaU.  3,  188  (18M):  Colemos  t. 
rmnessee,  97  U.S.  500  (1870) ;  Smith  v.  Whit- 
ney. 116  U.S.  167.  184-lW  (18M):  Johnaon 
V.  Sayre,  IM  VS.  100.  114  (1806);  Oraftem  v. 
United  Stataa,  306  VS.  888.  848  (1007) ,  thla 
court  bu  coaslBteBtly  assarted  that  mUltary 
"status"  Is  a  neeesaary  and  mgteient  condi- 
tion for  ths  exerdM  of  oourt-martlal  Juris- 
dletlon.   The   Court   bM   never    prevloasly 
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ooastttuMaoal  biMtarj  piirffclw 
i  auppart  for  tiM  OooiTB  nana  intvpi*- 
oT  CUmim  14.  aod  «!>•  p«rtln«n« 
Anuatoan  lUstoif  pton—t  if  ■nythlns,  qiM* 
tbs  uuulury, 

TIM  WD0Uh  hlMorr  OB  wUeh  tli*  mm- 
Jorltr  miM  rtvMla  »  kmc-atWDdlBc  ui« 
multlfaMM  •trug^a  for  poww  bvMMcn 
Uw  DBimMry  and  tlia  Oxown  an  tti*  en*  band. 
an«l  PaillaaiMit  on  tba  oth«r,  wblch  fo- 
ouawt.  <itt«r  aMk  on  tha  KInraaMOTtad  Inda. 
pandMU  pwi ogaUf  to  twf  aeidten  by  ooort- 
martial  in  Itma  at  paaoa.  Saa  ganerally.  J.  R. 
Turn«,  ■BgUib  Oonatltutlonal  Confllcta  of 
Um  Saventaantb  Contory  (IMI).  Tha  mar- 
tial law  of  tba  tlma  waa,  moraoi?er,  arbitrary. 
and  aUan  to  wtabllaliad  la«al  iirlaolplea.  Be« 
I  Btaakstoaa^a  OomBmrtartaa;  413;  Hal«,  hu- 
tory  and  AnalyaU  of  tba  Oommon  Utw  In 
Sncland  4S  (8th  ed.  1820).  THua.  wben.  wltb 
tba  OHotlona  Ravolutlon  of  168B.  ParUa- 
muit  gUnba  «xoltialT«  antbonty  to  creata 
p»iarat1nrt«r "  court-martial  jnrUdletloD.  it 
•xardMd  tbat  autboaltf  aparlngly :  the  early 
Mutiny  Acu  pannlttad  trial  by  oourt-mar- 
tlal  only  for  tba  orlmaa  ctf  mutiny,  sadltlon. 
and  deaertlon.  E.g.,  Mutiny  Act  of  1688  1 
W.  A  M,  c.  4. 

ParUanMntaubaaquantty  ezpandad  tba  mU- 
itary*!  paace-tlma  jxirladlctlon  botb  abroad 
and  at  boma.  Saa  Mutiny  Act  of  1713,  12 
Anna,  c  13;  Mutiny  Aek  of  1808.  33  Oao.  3. 
c.  20.  And  algnlAoantly.  146  of  tba  Mutiny 
Act  of  1730.  7  Oaa  1.  o.  6.  autborlaad  trial 
by  oourt-martlal  for  offanaaa  of  a  nomnllltary 
natura.  if  tba  Injured  drUlan  mada  no  ra- 
quaat  tbat  tba  aocuaad  ba  triad  In  tba  olvll 
co\irta.  Saa  P.  Wleoar.  OlTlllana  Uadar  Mili- 
tary Juatlce  18-14.  a4»-M6  ( 1»87) .» 

Tba  burdan  of  ■"gM**'  blatory  waa  not  loat 
on  tba  Pramara  of  our  OonaUtutlon.  wbo 
doobUaaa  faarad  tbe  XxaentlTa'a  aaaartlon  at 
an  Indapandant  military  autborlty  winbaofcad 
by  tba  paopla  aettnf  tbroucta  tba  Lactalatora. 
Artlnla  9,  »4.  of  tba  ArUelaa  of  Confadara- 
ttom— from  wblch  Art.  I,  |  8,  el.  14,  of  tha 
Conatltutlon  waa  takan* — waa  raaponalTa  to 
tbU  apprabanalon: 

"Ttx»  Unltad  Stataa  In  Congraaa  aaaamblad 
■ball  .  .  .  bava  tba  aola  mnd  exeluttve  rl^t 
and  power  of  .  .  .  making  rulaa  for  tba  gar- 
•ri^mant  and  ragulatton  of  tba  land  and 
naval  foioaa.  and  dlracUnc  tbalr  opatattona.' 
(teipharti  addad.) 

But  nothing  in  tba  dabataa  over  our  Oooatl- 
tutton  indicataa  tbat  tba  Ci>nffr»»a  waa  for- 
avK  to  ba  Umltad  to  tba  praclaa  aoopa  of 
eourt-BiarWal  Jurladiotlon  «Ti«M«g  m  I7tb 
century  Bnglanrt.  Tb  tba  contrary.  Ai«.»~|y 
Hamilton  atatad  tbat  Caogreaa'  powar  to 
preaorlba  rulaa  for  tba  gorammant  ot  tba 
armad  forcaa  "ought  to  ezlat  without  limi- 
tation, bacauaa  it  la  impoaNbla  to  f oraaaa  or 
deflna  tba  extant  and  vartafey  of  national 
exlganclaa.  or  tba  warr— pw/nng  extant  and 
rarlaty  of  tba  maana  whlob  may  ba  naeaaary 
to  aatlafy  tban."  Tba  Mdarallat.  NO.  38. 
(Soapbaala  aalttad.) 

Amailoan  asveiaa  oS  eourt-marttal  Jurla- 
dlatlon  prior  to.  and  contamporaaaoua  with, 
ado^on  of  tba  OoaaUtatton  lenda  no  rap- 
port to  tba  Oourfa  poattton.  MUltary  raoorda 
between  tbe  end  of  tba  War  of  Trnlapandwiia 
and  tha  haginmng  og  tba  War  ot  1813  show 
fta^piant  Inatanoaa  of  taua  by  court-martial. 
eaat  ct  tba  frontlar.  for  offeaaea  agalnat 
clTlltena  and  tba  dvU  lawa.  anch  aa  theft. 
aaaaoU.  and  kllllBg  Uvaatoek.*  MUttary  au- 
tborlty to  try  aoUlara  tor  aueb  offaiMaa 
darlvad  lattlaUy  frm  tba  "ganeral  artleta" 
of  war,  fint  anaetad  by  tba  Onaitmantal  Oon- 
greaa  ta  im,*  and  Ineorporatad  today  In  Art. 
184.  10  UAC.  I  M4.  Wtnthra^^  MMttary  Law 


ehrllMaa 
•  ■MltMyaaMp  evpart."  «.. 

na«aCt*a«.aMB  thla  Umtttag  prtnatpia  waa 
not  jtnatty  abaaaiad.  M..  u  7M,  lao-ng. 
AiU  ta  anfUm  ▼.  Umttt  atmtta,  aog  UA  8M. 
84g  (ItOt),  tba  Oouat  bald,  wltb  raapaot  to 
tba  gaaaral  arttala.  tbat: 

"ma  nrlmaa  rafaiiad-  to  in  tbat  artlela 
maalfaatly  aaabraoa  tboea  not  capital,  emn- 
mlttad  by  oOoafa  or  aaldlara  in  yloiatton  of 
public  law  aa  enforced  by  tba  alvll  power. 
No  Crimea  committed  by  oAoaia  or  aokUera 
of  tba  Aimy  ai*  eaoepted  by  tba  .  .  .  artlala 
tTom  tba  Jurladiotlon  thua  oonferrad  upon 
courta-marttal  asoapt  tboaa  that  are  capital 
in  nature.  .  .  .  (T]ba  Jurladiotloa  ot  general 
courta^martlal  {U|  .  .  .  concurrent  with 
that  of  the  cItU  courta."  • 

Sran  If  tba  praetloa  of  early  Amerlcam 
oourta-martlal  bad  been  otberwlae.  tbla 
would  hardly  lead  to  tbe  conclualon  tbat 
Congraaa  laekad  power  to  autborlaa  military 
trlala  under  tha  praaent  droumataaoaa.  It 
cannot  ba  aarloualy  argued  aa  a  general  mat- 
tar  tbat  the  oonatltutlonal  limlta  of  con- 
greaalonal  power  are  cotarmlnoua  wltb  tba 
extant  ot  tta  exerdae  In  tha  lata  18tb  »"<! 
early  lOtb  canturlae.*  And  howarar  raatrte- 
tlvaly  tba  power  to  deflna  oourt-martlal  Jurla- 
dlctlon  may  be  conatrued.  It  would  ba  patent- 
ly wrong  so  to  limit  tbat  power.  Tba  dla- 
dpllitary  requlremanu  of  today'a  armad  force 
of  oyer  3.000.000  man '  are  manlfaetly  differ- 
ent from  thoee  of  tbe  71S-man  army  *  In  ex- 
istence in  1788.  Cf.  Tbe  Pederallat.  No.  28. 
quoted,  supra,  at  4.  By  the  same  token,  given 
an  otberwlae  valid  exerclae  of  tbe  Article  I 
power,  I  can  perceive  no  baala  for  Judicial 
curtailment  of  court-martial  Jurlidlctlon  aa 
Congress  ha«  enacted  It. 

m 

In  tbe  light  of  the  language  and  blatory 
of  Art.  1,  f  8.  d.  14  of  the  Conatltutlon.  and 
tbla  Court*a  hitherto  conalstent  interpreta- 
tion of  tbla  proTlalon,  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  reaolutlon  of  the  controveray  before  ua 
calla  for  any  balancing  of  intereeta.  But  If  one 
doea  engage  in  a  balancing  process,  one  can- 
not fairly  hope  to  oome  up  with  a  meaningful 
anawar  unleea  the  Intereeta  on  both  sides  are 
fully  explored.  The  Court  doee  not  do  this. 
Ratbar.  It  cbooaee  to  ignore  strong  and  le- 
gitimate governmental  interests  which  sup- 
port tbe  exerdaa  of  court-martial  Jiuladlctlon 
even  over  '•nonmllltary"  crlmea. 

Tbe  united  SUtea  baa  a  vital  Interest  In 
creating  and  maintaining  an  armed  force  of 
bonaat.  upright,  and  well-dladpllnad  peraona. 
and  tn  praaanlng  tba  rapuUtlon.  morale,  and 
integrity  of  tbe  mlUtary  aervloea.  Purtbar- 
more,  because  Ita  personnel  muat,  paifoiua. 
live  and  work  In  cloee  proximity  with  one 
another,  tba  military  has  an  obligation  to 
protect  each  of  tta  mambera  from  the  mlacon- 
duot  of  fellow  servlcaman.*  The  commlaxlon 
of  offanaaa  agalnat  tba  dvll  order  manlfaata 
qualltlaa  of  attitude  and  character  equally 
daatruottva  of  military  order  and  aafaty.  Tha 
aoldlar  wbo  aou  the  part  of  Mr.  Hyde  while 
on  laava  la.  at  beat,  a  precarious  Dr.  Jekyll 
whan  batt  on  duty.  Tbua,  aa  Oeneral  Oeorga 
Waabtngton  raoognlaad: 

"All  Improper  treatment  of  an  Inhabitant 
by  any  oCioar  or  aoldlar  being  daatmotlve  of 
good  order  and  dladpUna  aa  wall  aa  anbor- 
slva  of  tba  rlgbta  of  aodaty  la  a  much  a 
breach  of  military,  aa  dvU  law  and  aa  pun- 
lababla  by  tba  oaa  aa  tba  oibar."  14  Wtltlagb 
of  waahlagtOQ  140-141  (1088  ad.). 
A  aoldlar'a  ralaooodnet  dlraotad  agataat  d- 
vlUaaa.  moreover,  brlagi  diaeradit  upoo  tba 
aanrla*  of  whlob  ba  la  a  mambar: 

"Under  every  ayatam  ot  mlUtary  law  for 
tba  iriawiiiiiein  of  atthar  laad  or  naaal 
tonm,  tba  ^al■dlelta■l  ot  aourta-oiartUI  ax» 
teada  to  tha  trial  aad  poaiahiuat  of  aota  of  ^ 


ta  tha  |ia«f<j«iaiaca  of  atntafy 
«lr  ta  a  aMI  jortMm  .  .  .  .-  gmtth  a. 
ng  V  ai  i«v.  U3.4M  (tiM). 

thna,  baa  a  pray  mty 
cam  In  keeping  Ita  oara  booM  la  ocdar,  by 
aii^ara  of  tba  anaad  (onaa  from 
In  oibnlaai  mlaopniliiia  on  or  off 
tba  baaa,  aaa  by  rabahimatti^  off aBOaia  to 
return  tbam  to  oaafol  aautaty  aorrloa.** 

TlM  anrdM  of  mllttaay  JuilancUoo  la 
alao  tmpaaatf^  to  otiiar  praotlaal  aaada  of 
tba  anaad  forcaa.  A  aoldlar  datataad  by  tba 
dvU  antborltlaa  paodlag  trUU.  or  anbaa- 
quaoUy  Imprlaonad.  U  to  tbat  extant  lan- 
datad  uaalaaa  to  tba  aarrloa.  Kvan  U  ba  la 
raleaaad  on  ball  or  raoognlaaaoa.  or  ultt- 
ramUij  plaoad  on  probatloa.  tba  drU  autbor- 
itlaa  may  raqutia  blm  to  raoudn  within  tka- 
JuHadtetlon.  tbua  m^wng  lum  unavatlalAa 
for  tranafar  wltb  tha  raat  of  bla  unit  or  a« 
tba  aarvloa  otiMrwtaa  raqulzaa. 

In  coatraat.  a  paraon  awaiting  trial  by 
court-martial  may  atanply  t)e  reatrloted  to 
limlta,  and  may  "partldpata  In  aU  mlUtary 
duUea  and  aottvlttea  of  lila  orgmalaatton 
while  lutdar  tba  reatrlotlon."  Manual  for 
Oourta-Marttal.  United  Stataa  (1088).  130b. 
The  trial  need  not  be  held  In  tba  Jurladlctlon 
where  the  offenae  waa  committed.  14..  1 8. 
See.  e.  g..  UniUd  Statu  v.  Vorheaa,  4  V.  8. 
C.  M.  A.  609.  61S.  16  C.  M.  R.  88  (1984);  ef. 
United  StaU»  V.  Oravitt,  6  U.  8.  O.  M.  A.  349. 
17  C.  M.  R.  348,  386  (1004).  And  punlab- 
menta — auch  aa  forfeiture  of  pay,  reatrlotlon 
to  llmiu,  and  bard  labor  without  confine- 
ment— may  be  Impoeed,  which  do  not  keep 
the  convicted  aervloeman  from  performing 
hla  mlUtary  dutlea.  See  Manual  for  Oourta- 
Martlal,  supra,  n  136  g,  h,  k. 

IV 

Tbe  Court  doea  not  explain  tha  BCop«  of 
tba  "aarvlce-oonnected"  crlmaa  aa  to  trhloh 
court-martial  Jurladlctlon  U  appropftata.  bat 
It  appaara  that  Jurladlctlon  may  aartaad  to 
"notunllltary"  offenaea  In  approprtata  etrooau 
staneaa.  Thus,  tbe  Court  Intlmataa  that  It  ta 
relevant  to  tba  Jurladlotlonal  laaua  In  tbla 
case  that  petitioner  waa  wearing  dvlllaa 
clothea  rather  tlxan  a  uniform  when  he  com- 
mitted ttia  crlaiaa.  Ante,  at  l.  And  It  alao  ' 
Impllee  that  plundering,  abualng.  and  ataal- 
ing  from,  dvlllana  may  aomattmaa  conotttota 
a  pnnlahahla  abuaa  of  military  poattloa,  aata, 
at  n.  14.  and  tbat  oOoeaa  may  ba  ooort- 
martlalad  for  ptirely  dvillan  crlmaa,  bananaa 
"{l]n  tba  18tb  century,  tba  'honor'  of  an  of- 
floar  waa  thought  to  give  a  apaoUla  mltttary 
connection  to  a  crime  otharwlaa  without 
military  atgnlflcanca."  u  /Md.  But  If  thaaa 
are  llluatrattve  caaaa.  tha  Court  anggaata  no 
general  atandard  for  datannlnlng  whan  tbe 
exardae  of  oourt-martlal  Jurladlotlaa  la  par- 
mlaalbla. 

Whatever  role  aa  ad  hoo  Judicial  H>praooh 
may  have  tn  aoma  araaa  of  tba  Uw.  tha  Oon- 
gnaa  aad  tba  military  are  at  laaat  antttlad  to 
know  with  aoma  cartalnty  tba  allowabla  aoopa 
of  court-martial  Jurladiotlon.  Otharwlaa.  tba 
Infinite  parmutatloiia  of  poaalbly  ralavaat 
faotora  ara  bound  to  eraata  '««"*"i1«««  and 
prallfarata  Utlgatton  over  tba  JurtKUottonal 
laaoa  In  aa«h  Inataaoa.  Abaoltrtaly  *"Hh1ng  la 
tha  language,  biatory,  or  lofki  of  tba  Oonxtl- 
tutton  Iwttfiaa  tbla  uaaaay  atata  of  aiaia 
wbloh  tha  Ooort  baa  today  erastad, 

Z  would  aonn  the  jndgmaat  of  tbo  Ooorl 
of  Appaala. 


military  or  naval 


which  tend  to 


aotoof^; 
>tactegT , 


>TliU  provlao  waa  dropped  in  tbe  Bfuttay 
Aot  of  1781.  8  Geo.  1.  c.  3,  and  oourt-martlal 
Jurladiotlon  over  auoh  offenaea  waa  tharaaftar 
llmMad  by  tba  artldea  of  war  to.  inter  aJla, 
"Plaoa(a|  beyond  tba  Saaa  .  .  .  where  there 
la  no  (ona  of  Onr  Civil  Judloatara  in  Votv." 
P.  Wl«Hr,  OtvUUaa  Utidar  Military  Juattoa 
1«  (tMT). 

•Saa  3  M.  Plnand.  Tba  Raoorta  of  tba 
of   1787.  880   (ini);   8 


.1. 


j.waiott. 


la  tha  Saaaral  State  Oon- 
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vantlona  on  the  Adoption  of  the  Federal 
Oonatltutlan  aa  Baoommended  by  tbe  Oen- 
eral Convention  In  Philadelphia  In  1787,  448 
(1886). 

■Vor  example:  The  ganeral  ordera  of 
Oeorga  Waahlngton  report  the  trial  of 
soldlara  for  "killing  a  Cow  ....  steaUng 
Powla  ....  and  stealing  eleven  Oeeee  .  .  .  ." 
38  Wiltlnga  ot  Oeorga  Waahlngton  (1038  ed.) 
(B.  Q.,  Newburgb.  January  38,  1783),  and 
"for  stealing  a  number  of  Shirts  and  blan- 
ketta  out  tbe  pubUc  stoia  at  Newburgb  . . .  ." 
Jd.,  at  333  (H.  Q.  Newburgb,  April  IS.  1788). 
Ttxe  Order  Books  of  tbe  Corps  of  ArttUertsts 
aad  Bnglneen  report  the  court-martial  of 
Sergeant  Harris  for  "beating  a  Mr.  Williams 
an  Inhabitant  living  ne«ur  this  g&rrlson," 
Book  1.  pp.  167,  158  (West  Point,  October  6, 
1706) ,  and  of  Private  KeUy  for  "abusing  and 
using  violence  on  Mrs.  Crunkbyte,  a  dtlaen 
of  the  United  States."  Book  3,  pp.  40,  46 
(West  Point,  July  6,  1706) .  Numerous  other 
Instances  of  military  punishment  for  non- 
military  crimes  during  the  period  1775-1816 
are  summarised  In  tbe  ^pendlx  to  the 
Brief  for  the  United  States,  pp.  36-63. 

*  "All  Crimea,  not  capital,  and  all  disorders 
and  neglects,  which  officers  and  soldiers  may 
be  guilty  of,  to  the  prejudice  of  good  order 
and  military  discipline,  though  not  men- 
tioned in  tbe  articles  of  war,  are  to  be  taken 
cognizance  of  by  a  general  or  regimental 
court-martial,  according  to  the  nature  and 
degree  of  tbe  offense,  and  punished  at  their 
discretion."  In  Wlnthrop,  Military  Law  and 
Precedents  057   (2d.  ed.  1806,  1920  reprint). 

'In  1016.  Congress  for  the  first  time  ex- 
plicitly authorized  peacetime  court-martial 
Jurisdiction  for  speclQc  noncapital  offenses. 
Artlde  03.  Articles  of  War,  30  Stat.  650.  It 
alao  revised  the  general  article,  renumbered 
Article  06,  to  read: 

"Though  not  mentioned  In  these  articles, 
all  disorders  and  neglects  to  the  prejudice  of 
good  order  and  mlUtary  discipline,  all  con- 
duct of  a  nature  to  bring  discredit  upon  the 
mUltary  service,  and  all  crimes  or  offenses 
not  capital,  of  which  persons  subject  to  mili- 
tary law  may  be  guUty,  shaU  be  taken  cog- 
nisance of  by  a  general  or  stunmary  court- 
martial,  according  to  the  nature  and  degree 
of  the  offense,  nnd  punished  at  the  discre- 
tion of  such  court." 

Testifying  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Military  Affairs.  Brigadier  General  Crow- 
der,  the  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Army, 
explained  the  revision  (compare  n.  4,  supra) : 

"You  will  notice  some  transposition  of  lan- 
guage. The  phrase  'to  the  prejudice  of  good 
order  and  military  discipline'  is  put  In  such 
a  way  that  It  qualfles  only  'all  disorders  and 
neglects.'  As  the  law  stands  today  It  was  often 
contended  that  this  phrase  qualifies  also  'all 
crimes  not  capital.'  There  was  some  argu- 
ment about  whether  It  would  reach  back 
through  that  clause,  'all  disorders  and  ne- 
glects' to  the  clause  'aU  crimes  not  capital' 
and  qualify  the  latter  dause.  .  .  .  [B]ut 
Justice  Harlan,  In  the  decision  in  the  Graf- 
ton case,  seems  to  have  set  the  matter  at 
rest,  and  I  am  proposing  legislation  along  the 
lines  of  Justice  Harlan's  decision."  Hearings 
before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Military 
Affairs,  an  Appendix  to  S.  Rep.  No.  130,  64th 
Cong..   1st  Sees..  26.  01. 

The  Act  of  March  3.  1888,  o.  76,  I  80.  13 
Stat.  731,  736.  authorlaed  punlstamant  for 
apeclflc  nonmUltary  crlmea,  Indudlng  ci^l- 
tal  onea.  In  tbne  of  war.  Insurrection,  or  re- 
bellion. Artlde  03  of  tbe  1016  Artldea  of 
War.  30  Stat.  660.  made  murder  and  rape 
punishable  by  death,  but  provided  that  *^o 
person  shaU  be  triad  by  court-martial  for 
murder  or  rape  committed  within  tba  geo- 
graphical limlta  of  tba  Stataa  of  tha  Union 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  In  tlma  ot 
peaoa."  This  provlao  waa  delated  In  tba  Uhl- 
form  Code  ot  MlUtary  Juatloa,  Artlelaa  118, 
130,  10  UJB.C.  if  018.  030,  ao  tba*  today  thora 
la  no  Juriadlctlonal  dlatlnetton  batwaan  o^al- 
tal  and  noncapital  offanaaa. 


\ 


EXttt«lONS  OF  REMARKS 

•On  such  a  theory,  for  example,  Congreaa 
could  not  have  pennlsslbly  waited,  aa  It  did, 
untU  1878,  see  Act  of  March  3,  1876,  1 1,  18 
Stat.  470,  to  confer  general  federal  quaatlon 
Jurisdiction  on  the  district  oonrta:  tba  prea- 
ent-day  exercise  of  this  Jurladlctlon,  aee  38 
U.8.O.  f  1881,  woxild  be  unconstitutional. 

'  Statlatical  Abstract  of  The  United  States 
367  (1968). 

'Welgley,  Hlatory  of  tbe  United  Statea 
Army  666  (1967). 

•Oongreea  may  alao  assume  the  reeponal- 
blUty  of  protecting  dvlllans  from  harms  per- 
petrated by  members  of  the  armed  forces. 
For  .-the  mlUtary  Is  often  responsible  for 
bringing  to  a  locaUty  thousands  of  its  per- 
sonnel— whoee  number  may  be  as  great  as, 
and  sometimes  exceed,  the  neighboring 
poptUation — thereby  Imposing  on  the  local 
law-enforcement  agencies  a  burden  which 
they  may  be  unable  to  carry. 

"  Thus,  at  petitioner's  presentence  hearing 
Captain  Powell  teetlfled  that  "through 
proper  rehabilitation.  O'Callahan  can  make  a 
good  soldier,"  Record  Transcript,  p.  61,  and 
Major  Turner  teetlfled:  "He  has  given  a  su- 
perior performance,  as  far  as  I  know.  ...  He 
has  gone  through  school  and  the  Army  does 
have  a  lot  of  money  wrapped  up  in  this 
man.  ...  I  think  at  this  time,  here  tbat  a  re- 
habiUtation  program  Is  in  order."  Id.,  p.  64. 

"  It  is,  to  say  the  least,  strange  that  as  a 
constitutional  matter  the  mlUtary  is  without 
authority  to  discipline  an  enlisted  man  for 
an  offense  that  It  may  punish  If  committed 
by  an  officer. 


THE  BRAVE  NEVER  DIE 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or  FLoxn>A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  9,  1969 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  veterans  of  the  Spanlsh-Americtm 
War  met  recently  In  Miami  to  observe 
Memorial  Day  and  had  as  their  guest 
speaker  Mr.  Manuel  J.  Reyes,  the  Latin 
American  news  director  of  television  sta- 
tion WTVJ. 

During  his  speech,  Mr.  Reyes  pointed 
out  the  similarity  between  the  state  of 
Cuba  in  1898  and  today.  The  obvious  con- 
clusion is  that  the  people  of  Cuba  are 
today,  as  they  were  then,  In  bondage  to 
a  foreign  government. 

As  a  refugee  from  Cuba,  Mr.  Reyes 
knows  full  well  the  sad  conditions  of  his 
fellow  Cubans  and  the  hardships  they 
now  suffer  under  Fidel  Castro. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  submit  the 
comments  Mr.  Reyes  made  to  the  Span-' 
ish- American  War  Veterans  on  Memorial 
Day  as  I  feel  they  have  great  meaning 
for  all  of  us. 

The  comments  follow: 

Thb  Bsavx  Nsvia  Dal 

This  is  why,  death  wiU  never  defeat  the 
Veterans  of  the  Spanish-American  War  I 
Those  gaUant  men  who  in  the  year  1808,  in 
the  prime  of  their  youth,  renounced  to  all 
of  life's  wealth  and  as  volunteers,  (the  first 
volunteers  of  the  United  States'  Army)  went 
overseas  to  defend  fraadom. 

Strong  men  wbo,  with  thalr  fighting, 
placed  the  XTnitad  Statea  in  a  category  of 
first  world  power  and  aa  a  country  of  hope 
for  tbe  poor  and  tba  oppreaaad.  Llka  I  have 
dona  year  after  year,  slnoa  X  oama  Into  exUa 
I  am  here  wltb  yoo  again,  on  tbla  Memorial 
Day.  to  honor  thoee  who  tell  In  18M.  fighting 
for  the  freedom  and  dignity  of  tha  htiman 
being. 
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Cuba  was  one  of  tbe  eountrlas  where  you 
and  your  fellow-soldiers  went  on  that  noble 
task.  This  la  why,  today,  aa  a  Cuban  tbat  I 
am  and  wlU  be  until  the  day  I  die.  even  if 
I  die  at  tbe  laat  comer  of  the  world,  but 
aa  a  Cuban,  I  want  to  unite  my  prayers  to 
yours,  with  the  greatest  respect  and  admi- 
ration, as  true  brothers.  I  want  to  unite  my 
prayers  to  yours  on  behaU  of  a  country  and 
a  people  who  were  not  bom  to  be  slaves, 
on  behalf  of  the  Cuban  people  in  the  mar- 
tyred Island  and  in  exile.  Because,  if  my 
people  were  not  silenced  by  terror  and  tyr- 
anny Impoeed  over  them,  I  know  tbat  If 
my  people  could  talk,  they  would  be  here 
today,  praylnK  for  thoee  who  fell  at  San  Juan 
Hill  In  Orlente  Province,  so  that  Cuba  could 
be  free.  And  it  is  because  our  brotherhood 
is  sealed  with  the  blood  of  thoee  who.  on 
your  part  or  ours.  Joined  In  a  conunon  fight- 
ing action  to  free  Cuba. 
•  There  was  no  other  alternative  at  that 
time.  And  today,  faced  with  a  similar  situa- 
tion, which  has  already  prolonged  Itself  for 
over  ten  years,  the  alternatives  have  disap- 
peared Uttle  by  Uttle.  There  is  but  one  way 
left  for  tbe  noble  Cuban  people  In  their 
fight  to  overthrow  the  tyranny:  A  way  which 
you,  united  to  the  Cuban  Freedom  Plghters, 
bravely  took  in  1898.  A  way  thru  Which  there 
is  no  return  and  leads  to  a  Spartan  climax: 
Freedom  or  ashes. 

You  helped  to  free  Cuba  during  the  part 
century.  But  today  Cuba  is  living  the  worst 
tyranny  of  all  its  history.  The  tragedy  of 
the  Cuban  people  is  so  great;  the  suffering 
of  the  Cuban  mothers  is  so  great;  the  des- 
pair of  Its  best  men  is  so  great.  .  .  .  and  at 
the  same  time,  tbe  courage  of  that  same  peo- 
ple is  so  great,  that  the  only  way  left  is 
freedom,  or  let  Cuba  as  a  whole  be  burnt  to 
ashes  thru  tbe  will  of  its  people.  So  that 
from  the  ashes  of  Communism,  a  new  Cuba, 
free,  sovereign,  independent  and  democratic, 
will  arise.  And  today,  by  joining  my  prayers 
to  yours,  two  people  who  were  born  to  be 
brothers,  by  praying  to  Ood  for  the  eternal 
rest  of  those  who  gave  their  Uves  in  the 
Philippines.  In  Puerto  Rico  and  in  Cuba; 
let's  tell  them  that  their  sacrlflce  was  not 
in  vain.  Let's  tell  them  to  rest  peacefully  in 
their  »^aves  .  .  .  because  their  heirs,  making 
their  glorious  history  come  alive  again,  have 
joined  to  proclaim  at  this  cemetery,  before 
their  graves,  a  cry  that  will  be  heard  In  Cuba, 
a  cry  wblch  will  shake  the  Island  from  one 
end*  to  the  other;  a  cry  which  will  raise  the 
people  against  the  tyrant:  Freedom  or  ashes  1 


FRAUD  IN  THE  GHETTO 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or  mw  TOBX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  9.  1969 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  de- 
spite the  growing  attention  of  Congress 
and  the  public  to  the  consumer  interest, 
blatant  consumer  abuses  remain  en- 
trenched in  our  society — particularly  to 
the  detriment  of  ghetto  dwellers.  Install*- 
ment  credit  is  a  persistent  hazard  for 
low-Income  individuals.  The  credit  avail-  - 
able  to  low-inc(»ne  families  is  sometimes 
erroneously  called  "easy  credit."  In  truth 
it  Is  very  costly.  An  article,  written  by 
Craig  Karpel,  entitled  "Ghetto  Fraud  on 
the  Installment  Plan."  appearing  in  thf 
May  26  Isaoe  of  New  York,  graphic 
shows  how.  as  Sociologist  David  Caplo- 
vitB  claimed,  "the  poor  pay  more." 

My  own  conclusion  Is  that  we  must  in- 
crease the  credit  available  to  low-lnoome 


HatUim  by  deveioplng  orwtit  aources 
ttast  would  fna  Umm  liiilHiil— !■  fmm 
iipiiiidHiuii  on  unaerupnkHH  merclMUTts 
wtio  offer  ao-^alled  "Mwy  credit." 

Tbc  article  follows: 
Omitto  nuxm  OH  tmm  iMmtAUJoan  Plam 
(By  CrtOt  KArpttl) 
Wftmn,  »  grown  man  who  Uvm  with  hU 
raotbar,  w»llwd  into  tiM  Harlem  ConcunMr 
■dueatkm  Coua«lI't   baMinent  offlc«  a  ttm 
moBUu  aco.  Director  Florence  Rice  gave  him 
ft  l«ftk7  b«U-polnt  pen  and  be  wrote: 

"Bouftat  TV  from  door  to  door  saleaman — 
PhUee  19"  lot  of  trouble  with  TV.  back 
erackad  notify  company  to  oome  have  fix. 
Company  claimed  misplace  T.V.  aent  re- 
poMwt  TV.  l»4e  bad  to  fUck  In  banger  to 
get  reception — two  weeka  after  that  broke 
down.  Called  to  flx  that  removed  T.V.  atlll 
pay  bill  by  gamlahment — left  Job  on  ac- 
count of  garnlahment  which  effect  my  mari- 
tal relation  aa  the  gamiahee  took  away  ttom 
ovsr  expenditures  food  clothing  and  rent. 
Which  for  which  my  wife  waa  forced  to  ex- 
cept welfare  and  I  left  bo  eetabllah  mywlf 
•gain  TV.  paid  »600  never  received  T.V." 

Ixmla-Perdtnand  C*Une  coined  the  conceit 
*****  ^*  WM  nothing  but  death  on  the  In- 
■tallment  plan.  For  poor  people  In  New  York 
City.  thU"  comee  cloee  to  being  literally  true. 
Six  years  ago  eociologut  David  Caplovltz 
of  Columbia's  Bureau  of  Applied  Social  Re- 
■eareh  published  a  book  caUed  The  Poor  Pay 
More.  The  book  Is  a  landmark  In  the  lltera- 
tai»  of  consumer  problems,  right  out  there 
with  The  Jungle  and  Unsafe  at  Any  Speed. 
Am  a  result.  Caplovlta  has  become  wltneas-ln- 
resldence  at  a  host  of  committees  and  sub- 
committees where  he  talks  about  the  lack  of 
"•cope"  which  keeps  poor  people  from  leav- 
ing their  neighborhoods  In  search  of  better 
prices  and  terms,  about  the  "deviant  sub- 
economy"  which  springs  up  like  weeds 
through  the  cracks  In  the  cement  of  tene- 
ment courtyards,  where  nothing  flourishes 
that  lan't  rank. 

The  Great  White  Way  of  the  deviant  sub- 
•oonomy  U  the  L-shaped  strip  of  54  fuml- 
tureand  appUance  stores  running  from  ll»th 
8tre«  and  Third  Avenue  to  IMth  Street  and 
L«xlngtofi.  The  strip  u  the  home  of  literal 
ahlock.  Not  flgupatlve  shlock.  as  In  "that 
agency  has  nothing  but  shlock  acctmnts." 
Uteral  s/iloefc.-  doll  furniture,  one  good  long 
cut  below  "borax."  "Borax"  Is  funk,  but  It's 
bettef-quallty  Junk.  Birch?  maple?  dowels' 
glue?  fabrics?  veneers?  py>rget  IV—ahlock  Is 
made  of  gumwood  and  flakeboard.  knocked 
together  with  a  few  screws,  upholstered  In 
plaatlc  "brocade"  and  varnished  like  a  cheap 
ooffln.  The  prices,  however,  are  strictly  W  ft 
J.  Sloane.  Shlock  stores  do  not  talk  about 
percentages  of  markup,  like  50  per  cent 
martup  or  75  per  oent  markup — they  talk 
•bout  how  many  "numbers"  they  Jack  the 
price  up  over  whcrieaale.  and  a  "number"  Is 
100  per  oent.  AU  thlock  Is  marked  up  at  least 
one  number,  and  on  a  credit  sale  the  markup 
can  be  three  or  four  numbers. 

Bo  why  buy  thlock?  Because  the  ahloek 
—port*  will  ^ve  terms:  "Basy  credit."  "Easy 
•edit"  means  that  as  long  as  you  are  work- 
ing and  have  wages  that  can  be  attached  In 
the  likely  event  that  you  miss  one  payment 
you're  okav  "Easy  credit"  means  that  If.  as 
Shyleur  Barrack,  head  of  the  Harlem  civil 
branch  of  the  Legal  Aid  Society  once  did,  you 
go  into  a  store  and  give  a  reference  who  says 
you  now  have  two  garnishees  against  your 
salary,  the  saleeman  will  come  back  from  the 
phone  smiling  and  try  to  hustle  you  Into 
•1,114  80  worth  of  furniture  and  appliances 
"Basy  credit"  means  that  there  Is  a  store  on 
126th  Street  oaUed  Future  Furniture  that  has 
to  H**»  »  «lgn  in  Its  window:  "We  Aoceot 
Cash." 

But  all  the  places  on  the  strip  offer  "easy 
credit,"  and  a  store  can't  generate  much  traf- 
fic by  telling  poor  people  It's  going  to  take 
them  to  the  cleaners,  so  it  runs  an  ad  In  the 
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DaUv  MetM  in  which  two  eracUt  irinsgitrs 
(blaok  and  wlUto,  taks  four  ptok)  offer: 

■ocMMMBjr  apartmant.  tlflB:  ilsspsr.  match- 
Inf  ohalr.  2  walnut  finish  step-tables  pltu 
dMor.  lamps,  walnut  finish  bachelor  chest. 
mstcMng  mirror,  fuU  stas  bad,  with  1  pc. 
Firestone  cosnh  mattress.  10  pos.  dlshware, 
M  pes.  cutlery.  8  towals.  11  pe.  salad  set, 
90  table  access. 

But  once  they've  spent  the  money  to  get 
you  Into  the  store,  they  can't  let  you  out  with 
only  a  miserable  tlM  wotth  of  ahloek.  That  U 
only  the  bait  end  of  balt-and-swlteh  adver- 
tising. By  the  time  the  customer  leaves,  he 
should  have  put  his  Juan  Hancock  on  the 
dotted  line  for  at  least  81,000.  To  cause  this 
takes  more  than  Just  an  old-fashioned  balt- 
and-swltch.  It  requires  nothing  less  than  the 
balletic  extravaganza  of  salsamanshlp  known 
to  the  trade  as  the  "tumorar"  or  "tossover," 
code  name  "T.O."  The  salesman  starts  by 
showing  the  customer  a  pUe  of  Junk  for  8198. 
One  store  keeps  its  bait  furniture  piled  In  a 
dark  comer,  Ut  by  a  naked  llghtbulb.  It  Is 
painted  battleship  gray,  every  stick  of  It, 
down  to  what  used  to  be  the  chrome  legs  on 
the  dinette  table.  If  you  wanted  to  give  a 
salesman  a  heart  attack,  all  you'd  have  to  do 
U  say.  "Okay,  I-U  take  It."  "Tou  dont  want 
this  stuff,"  he  says.  "It'll  fall  apart  in  a  cou- 
ple of  months.  Besides,  a  person  like  you  can 
afford  something  better.  Let  me  show  you 
something  a  little  bit  batter."  The  salesman 
then  takes  the  stiff  upstairs  In  an  elevator, 
but  not  before  shaking  him  down  for  a  $50 
deposit  for  the  privilege  of  "seeing  the  ware- 
house." The  elevator  gets  "stuck"  after  the 
first  trip  up  and  doean't  get  unstuck  until  the 
stiff  has  been  signed  up  for  a  bill  of  goods. 
The  Idea  of  the  T.O.  Is  to  ahow  the  stiff  suc- 
cessively more  expensive  suites  of  furniture 
without  letting  him  get  discouraged  about 
the  price. 

When  he  begins  to  look  green  around  the 
gills  the  first  time  around,  the  salesman 
turns  him  over  to  another  »*ii»«TnBn  who  is 
Introduced  as  the  "assistant  manager."  The 
A.M.  Immediately  "sandbags" — knocks  50  per 
cent  off — whatever  the  first  "If^man  quoted. 
The  stiff  Is  so  taken  aback  that  he  lets  the 
A.M.  build  blm  up  again.  Just  before  he  be- 
gins to  feel  weak  again,  the  AM.  turns  him 
over  to  the  "manager,"  who  slashes  the 
A.M.'s  prices  "as  a  special  favor  for  you."  The 
manager  will  try  to  build  him  up  to,  say, 
8800  or  81.000.  If  the  stiff  says  he  "wants  to 
think  about  it"  and  tries  to  leave,  he  finds 
that  the  elevator  Is  on  the  fritz.  The  "owner" 
now  appears,  knocks  off  a  hundred  bucks  or 
two,  and  this  usually  convinces  the  stiff  to 
sign.  At  which  point  the  elevator  suddenly 
clicks  Into  action. 

Now   the   fraud   starts   In   earnest.   When 
the    fumltiire    arrives.    It's    almost    Invari- 
ably damaged— delivery  men  routinely  saw 
off  legs  on  couches  to  get  them  In  elevators 
and  fit  them  back  together  with  a  special 
double-ended  screw.  The  furniture  ttims  out 
to  be  a  Jxmkler  variety  of  ahloek  than  what 
was  ordered.  The  colors  bear  no  relation  to 
what  was  displayed  In  the  "warehouse."  The 
stereo   doesn't    work.   The    television    looks 
used.  Two  chairs  are  missing.  Tou  were  sup- 
posed to  get  a  0-by-ia  rug  with  your  order: 
the  "rug"  turns  out  to  be  a  piece  of  lino- 
leum. When  the  payment  book  arrives,  the 
Installments   listed   add  up  to  much  more 
than  the  amount  that  was  agreed  on. 
Try  to  do  something  about  It. 
Say,  for  example,  that  the  glass  coffee  table 
Is  cracked.  Tou  bring  It  back  and  the  sales- 
man tails  you    he'll   be  happy  to  give  you 
your  money   back.   He  shows  you  that  the 
contract  simply  says  'three  rooms  fumltxire" 
for  8048.17.  It  doesn't  list  the  price  of  the 
table  separately,  and  now  he  tells  you  the 
prtca  was  a  dollar.  "Would  you  like  yoxir  dol- 
lar back?"  be  asks  slyly.  Or  tell   him  the 
dlnatta  table  keepa  oollapalng  and  he  says 
ball  send  a  man  up,  but  nobody  comes.  Or 
•ay  you  want  to  sand  everything  back  ba- 
oausa  It  Isn't  anything  Ilka  what  you  otdatsd. 
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It  you're  very  lucky  the  salesman  agrBss  and 
the  store  picks  up  your  furniture,  bat  wban 
you  go  back  to  pick  up  your  860  deposit,  be 
saya  the  store  Is  kseplng  It  as  a  "aarvlce 
charge."  And  you  let  him  buUdou  you  be- 
cause you  dont  know  what  else  to  do. 

Some  stores  rlsa  to  prlntworthy  eztremea 
of  doublathU^  when  It  -oomes  to  not  re- 
turning deposlU.  Dorothy  Blason.  a  coun- 
selor with  the  Mxtn  consumer  education 
project  In  Bast  Harlem,  tells  about  a  guy 
who  came  to  her  recently  because  he  couldn't 
gat  his  deposit  back : 

"Ha  had  put  down  8160  at  Eldorado  Furni- 
ture and  AppUances  on  Third  Avenue.  A 
saleaman  had  convinced  him  to  buy  a  wash- 
ing machine  and  a  19-lnch  portable  televi- 
sion for  only  8640.  Two  things  happened  to 
bring  him  to  my  office.  First,  the  washing 
machine  was  delivered  with  a  broken  Umer. 
Ha  coTild  not  get  any  satisfaction  from  the 
store.  Second,  he  found  out  that  he  could 
buy  the  same  washer  for  8199  Instead  of  the 
8399  ha  had  paid. 

"I  went  over  to  Eldorado  with  this  man  to 
dlsoiiss  the  matter  with  Samuelson,  the  boss. 
Samualson  said.  'Your  man  could  have  had  It 
for  8199  cash.'  Then  why  did  you  ask  8299?' 
I  asked  him.  'Because  the  man  Is  a  bad  risk,' 
ha  said.  "How  bad  a  rUk  could  he  be,'  I  asked, 
'If  you've  got  160  of  his  dollars?*  Well,  I 
thought  of  him  charging  this  man  on  wel- 
fare 8049  for  merchandise  on  credit  that  he 
could  have  purchased  for  $300  with  cash,  and 
I  smiled,  because  this  was  almost  a  dally  ex- 
perience on  Third  Avenue  with  complaints  of 
poor  consumers.  Samuelson  became  very  up- 
set and  threw  me  out  for  smiling." 

"Tou  wouldn't  believe  some  of  these 
places,"  says  Steve  Frees,  whose  New  York 
Institute  for  Consiuner  Education  is  setting 
up  a  cooperative  furniture  store  In  East  Har- 
lem. "They'll  stamp  No  Deposit  Returned  on 
the  contract.  That  would  never  stand  up  in 
court,  but  poor  people  are  impressed  and 
don't  even  bother  asking  for  their  money 
back." 

There  Is  a  certain  type  of  used-car  dealer 
In  New  York  that  Is  especially  anxious  to  deal 
with  poor  people.  Tune  In  to  WWRL: 

Friends,  have  you  tried  to  buy  a  car  lately? 
Have  you  been  turned  down?  Well,  call  Head- 
quarters at  638-4300.  .  .  .  You  have  a  gar- 
nishee or  a  Judgment  against  you.  and  no  one 
will  let  you  forget  them?  Well,  call  Head- 
quarters at  538-4300.  .  ,  .  Your  desire  to  pay 
plus  a  small  down  payment  Is  all  you  need." 

"Used-car  dealers  really  do  a  Job  on  poor 
people."  says  former  Commissioner  of  Con- 
sumer Affairs  Gerard  M.  Welsberg,  recently 
appointed  a  Criminal  Court  Judge.  "Some  of 
those  lots  out  on  Bruckner  Boulevard  and 
Queens  Boulevard — they  don't  deliver  the 
car  that  was  agreed  on.  they  Inflate  prices  to  a 
point  you  wouldn't  believe,  they  charge  a  for- 
tune for  so-called  'credit  investigations.'  And 
they  refuse  to  refund  deposits  If  the  cus- 
tomer's credit  doesn't  check  out.  though  they 
lure  him  out  there  with  promises  that  no- 
body's refused.  Recently  we  revoked  the  li- 
cense of  Motorama  Wholesalers  on  Queens 
Boulevard.  Motorama  was  taking  people's 
money  and  refusing  to  deliver  the  cars.  Ilia 
deposits  ranged  up  to  8680. 

"The  Department  is  constantly  going  over 
these  dealers'  books,  but  it's  tough  to  police 
them.  You  put  one  corporation  out  of  busi- 
ness, the  next  thing  you  know  there's  another 
oorporation  employing  the  same  "Htlesmen, 
using  the  same  shady  tactics  on  the  same 
lot." 

The  Consumer  Fraud  Unit  sat  up  by  US 
Attorney  Robert  Morgenthau  under  the  di- 
rection of  Richard  A.  Glvens  has  been  looking 
into  the  used-car  market. 

"Our  Investigations  have  disclosed  a  pat- 
tern of  sales  of  certain  used  cars  at  many 
times  their  original  cost."  explains  Olvens, 
"followed  by  a  cycle  of  repossession,  raptir- 
obase  of  the  car  at  a  low  price  at  auction  and 
f  urtbar  resale  at  many  times  that  price  to  new 
customers,  who  In  turn  are  frequently  sued 
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by  flaaaoa  igwilM  and  oftan  olalM  to  bava 
raoalvad  no  noUoa  of  suit.  llM  laquiiy  ladl- 
oatad  VbaX  la  oanala  oaaaa  aooM  uaad-oar 
daalava  know  In  odMtioa  tli^t  tliara  will  ba  a 
oomplamt  ragardUig  omH  9114  aoary  automo- 
blle  aaM  and  that  many  ouatacoan  wUl  give 
up  tba  oar  and  datault  baoaoaa  thay  taal  It 
cant  ba  mada  to  work.  WaYa  looking  Into 
poa^bla  vtoUttons  of  fadsnl  law  by  tbaaa 

pacHtte." 

You  don't  have  to  laava  tha  oosnfort  of 
your  home  to  ba  bilked.  Peddlers  making  the 
rounds  of  slums  and  projaota  run  the  oldest- 
aatabUsbad  panoaanant  Ooattng  crap  game 
In  town.  Xncyclopadla  aataamen  tall  w^are 
mothers  they  are  cOlolals  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  that  tha  bocrtcs  tbey  are  pushing 
are  required  reading  for  their  cOilldren.  They 
sail  people  encyclopadlas  who  already  have 
encyclopedias.  They  sell  8S79.0O  worth  of 
books  In  English  to  people  who  only  speak 
Spanish,  to  people  who  can't  read  at  all,  to 
people  who  are  destitute,  A  peddler  tells  a 
woman  she  can  have  a  set  of  pots  and  pans 
In  her  home  for  10  days;  If  she  doesn't  like 
them,  she  can  return  them.  When  the  uten- 
sils arrive,  she  signs  a  receipt  for  them.  She 
decides  to  call  the  company  and  tell  them 
to  take  the  stuff  back  because  it's  Junk.  Then 
she  realizes  she  has  no  idea  what  the  com- 
pany's name  is  or  where  It's  located.  The 
"receipt"  she  signed  was  actually  a  retail 
Installment  contract  for  88S.76.  Soon  she 
gets  a  payment  book  In  the  mall  with  a  note 
saying  shell  be  sued  If  she  misses  one  pay- 
ment. 

Richard  A.  Olvens  prosecuted  a  ^aracter 
named  Rubin  Sterngass  recently  for  running 
a  "chain  referral"  swindle,  a  mode  of  fleecing 
that  is  popular  In  the  slums.  A  salesman 
would  come  to  the  house  and  offer  quartz 
broilers  and  color  television  sets  for  nothing 
If  the  customer  would  refer  acquaintances  to 
Sterngass'  company.  The  cxistomer  would 
sign  up  for  a  color  TV  at  a  credit  price  of 
81,400;  commissions  were  supposed  to  be 
paid  to  him  for  each  "succeasful"  referral — 
860  for  the  first,  8200  for  the  fourth.  8400 
for  the  eighth  and  81,300  on  the  twelfth. 
Olvens  demonstrated  the  scheme  had  Its 
faults  by  presenting  a  table  of  how  many 
new  cTistomers  wovUd  be  necessary  at  each 
step  If  the  merchandise  were  to  be  paid  off 
by  referral  commissions: 

Veto  ciMfomers 
Step:  ,  neouaary 

2   I 64 

3   . 613 

4 ^ 4,096 

8 „ 33.768 

8 ^ 364,144 

7 -t 2,113.162 

8 I 16,906,216 

9   I 186,241,728 

10 ! 1,071.933,824 

Olveiu  argued  successfully  that  since  every 
last  human  being  on  earth,  plus  everybody 
who  had  ever  lived,  plus  a  few  generations  yet 
\inbom,  would  have  to  buy  quartz  broilers 
and  color  TVs  on  the  eleventh  go-around  for 
the  scheme  to  work,  Sterngass  ought  to  go 
to  JaU  and  think  about  other  ways  of  doing 
business  for  a  few  years.  The  Judge  agreed. 

At  any  given  moment  there  Is  one  super- 
fraud  that  sets  the  tone  for  all  the  other 
ghetto  frauds  In  the  city.  Until  last  year  the 
super-fraud  was  the  "family  food  plan."  Ray 
Narral.  head  of  a  legal  services  ofllce  of 
Mobilization  for  Youth,  descrlbaa  how  the 
plan  worked. 

"Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hemandaa  have  two  Infant 
oblldren  and  Uve  In  a  New  York  Olty  housing 
project.  A  salesman  knockart  on  their  door 
and  sakl  he  was  <^erlng  a  very  good  food  and 
fraaaar  program.  'If  you  Join.'  he  told  tham, 
'you  will  ba  able  to  save  a  great  deal  of  money 
feeding  your  children.'  All  of  the  sales  litera- 
ture indicated  that  for  813.60  a  we^.  the 
family  would  raoelva  a  oomplata  order  o< 
food — ^pilma  meats,  fresh  vagatablaa,  arery- 
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thing.  TlM  fraaaar.  tha  aalaaman  announoed 
was  thaln  to  atore  tba  food  In,  oomplatrty 
free  of  cbarga.  "VbJt  sales  pitch  was  so  invit- 
ing that  the  couple  signed  up  Inunadlataly. 
Tbey  later  dlaoovaiad  that  tba  papers  they 
signed  were  a  reUiU  InstaUmant  contract  for 
the  food  In  the  amount  of  8887.00  and  a 
contract  for  a  freezer  for  $1,020.76.  Payments 
on  tba  food  ware  $93.76  a  month  for  four 
months  and  30  installments  o(  838.36  for  the 
fraeaer." 

Two  years  ago,  a  Nassau  County  District 
Court  WMB  asked  to  void  one  of  these  f  reeeer 
oontracts.  It  handed  down  a  decision  that, 
under  the  "unconsdonability"  provisions  of 
the  Uniform  Oommactlal  Code,  "the  sale  of 
the  appllanoa  at  the  price  and  terms  indi- 
cated in  this  coDtraot  is  shocking  to  the 
consdenoe."  Attorney  Oaneral  Lefkowlta' 
Bureau  of  Consumer  Frauds  and  Protection 
went  to  oourt  agalnat  the  "family  food  plan" 
operators,  seeking  orders  restnOnlng  Serve 
Best  Food  Plan,  Thrift  Pak,  and  Pet^le's 
Food  from  "carrying  on  .  .  .  their  business 
In  a  persistently  fraudulent  manner."  In 
1968.  the  Bureau  curbed  the  biggest  food 
plan  operator  of  all,  Martin  Schwarta  of 
Oaona  Park,  whose  five  companies  were  rak- 
ing In  a  very  neat  $10  million  a  year. 

The  current  super-fraud  Is  a  "sweepstakes" 
craze  that  started  somewhere  In  the  South- 
west and  recently  arrived  in  New  York.  It 
offers  sewing  machines  and  stereos  "free"  to 
holders  of  "winning  numbers."  Regardless 
of  where  In  the  U.S.  the  shuck  Is  being  op- 
erated, the  "contest"  materials  are  the  same. 
A  chain  with  seven  stores  In  New  York  Is  now 
being  Investigated  by  the  city's  Department 
of  Consumer  Affairs.  The  swindle  starts  with 
this  letter: 

Here  is  your  opportunity  to  participate  in 
our  "stereo  sweepstakes." 

It's  funt  It's  easy!  Just  remove  the  gold 
seal  to  find  your  serial  number,  and  com- 
pare it  with  the  enclosed  list  of  lucky  niun- 
hers. 

If  you  have  a  lucky  number.  It  means  extra 
savings  to  you  I 

For  example  I  If  you  have  a  number  which 
appears  In  Group  3  (grand  prize)  you  pay 
nothing  for  a  beautiful  1969  General  Elec- 
tric Stweo  Console. 

Tha  number  under  the  seal  on  this  letter  Is 
67487.  67487  Is  listed  on  the  enclosed  list  of 
lucky  numbers,  not  once,  but  twice,  so  you 
won't  miss  It  and  be  the  only  person  who 
receives  auch  a  letter  who  doesn't  "win."  A 
Consumer  Affairs  investigator  visited  one  of 
tba  Steves  with  this  letter.  He  was  shown  a 
a.E.  stereo  model  C121.  The  salesman  ex- 
plained that  the  investigator  had  won  this 
record  player  worth  $180.  but  that  It  couldn't 
be  removed  iit>i«>im  be  signed  an  installment 
contract  to  buy  a  record  a  week  for  39  weeks 
at  $6  each.  The  investigator  called  the  Deal- 
er Equipment  Section  of  G.E.  and  found  that 
the  C121  carries  a  list  price  of  899.95.  The 
records  which  must  be  purchased  under  the 
plan  are  displayed  around  the  store.  They 
are  the  sort  of  off-brand,  off-bazxd  cha-cha 
albums  that  one  ordinarily  finds  remain- 
dered for  $1.19. 

There  Is  cash-and-carry  cheating  In  poor 
neighborhoods,  but  most  ghetto  fraud  hinges 
on  the  "easy  credit"  retail  Installment  con- 
tract. It  Invariably  has  some  features  de- 
signed to  protect  the  consumer,  which  seldom 
work,  and  others  designed  to  nail  him,  which 
always  work.  Under  the  law  there  has  to  be  a 
"Notice  to  Buyer."  The  first  point  must  say: 
"Do  not  sign  this  agreement  before  you  read 
it  or  if  it  contains  any  blank  space."  In 
fact,  nobody  aver  reads  one  of  these  agree- 
ments. They  ordinarily  run  to  about  2.800 
words  in  phrasaa  like  "ttma  is  of  the  essence 
hereof."  (The  Everything  Card  chit  is  a  re- 
tail Installment  contract — ever  read  It?)  The 
space  for  a  deaerlpUon  of  the  merchandise  is 
hardly  ever  filled  in  oompiately  at  tba  time 
of  tba  sale — ^usually  only  a  few  words  are 
written  In  at  the  top,  like  "8  Rooms  FanH- 
tura"  or  "one  38"  Color  TV."  What  hann  in 
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that?  Just  a  second — point  number  two  Is: 
"Tou  ara  entitled  to  a  oomplataly  fillad  In 
copy  Ql  thU  agraamant,"  and  rti^t  abova 
wbara  you  algn.  It  saya:  "Buysr  acknowladgaa 
receipt  of  an  exacutad  oopy  of  this  Batall 
Installmant  Contract."  But  tba  momant  your 
pan  laavaa  tba  paper  tha  saleaman  wblpa  the 
contract  away — including  your  oopy — and  the 
next  time  you  saa  it.  if  your  ever  do.  it  says 
"Damagad  Fumltura— Accepted  As  Is"  or 
*77sad  Television  Sat— Onstomar  Will  Repair" 
right  In  the  blank  spaoe  you  were  warned 
against.  Tills  Is  all  aswiming  you  read  the 
"Notice  to  Buyer,"  ot  course.  One  reason  you 
might  not  have  read  it  Is  that  you  only  read 
qp*.nt«h  The  stores  have  "muebZerla"  and 
"oreAito"  and  "at  habla  eapailol"  plastered  all 
over  the  outside,  but  there  Is  no  such  thing 
as  a  contract  printed  In  Spanish.  The  finance 
company's  linguists  ara  apparently  too  busy 
composing  dunning  letters  to  the  oam' 
peainoa. 

The  fine  print  on  the  back  socks  it  to  the 
buyer  In  terms  only  a  lawyer  can  savor.  The 
kicker  Is  contained  In  the  following  hocus- 
pocus:  "The  Buyer  agrees  not  to  assert 
against  an  assignee  a  claim  or  defense  arising 
out  of  the  sale  under  this  contract  provided 
that  the  aaBigaee  acquires  this  contract  In 
good  faith  and  for  value  and  has  no  written 
notice  of  the  facts  giving  rise  to  the  claim 
or  defense  within  10  days  after  such  assignee 
malls  to  the  Buyer  at  his  address  shown 
above  notice  of  the  assignment  of  this  con- 
tract." What  this  means  in  practice  is  de- 
scribed by  Philip  O.  Schrag,  attorney  in 
charge  of  consumer  Utlgatlon  few  the  NAACP 
Legal  Defense  Fund. 

"if  Greedy  Merchant  gets  Ernest  Black  to 
sign  such  a  contraot  for  a  'new  color  tele- 
vision' and  the  set  turns  out  to  be  an,  old, 
battered  black-and-white  Instniment,  or 
even  if  Merchant  never  delivera  any  set  at  all. 
Merchant  can  sell  Black's  contract  to  Ghetto 
Finance,  Inc.,  for  a  lump  sujn,  and  Black  Is 
out  of  luck.  Ghetto  has  a  right  to  payment  in 
fuU  from  Black,  and  Black  has  no  right  to 
tell  a  oourt  that  he's  been  robbed." 

The  common -law  Justification  for  this  is 
that  Ghetto  Finance  supposedly  knows  noth- 
ing about  Greedy  Merchant's  business  prac- 
tices, that  It  is  a  "holder  In  due  course"  of 
the  Installment  paper.  In  practice,  finance 
companies  often  work  hand-ln-glove  with 
merchants  to  soak  the  poor. 

Martin  Schwartz'  five  food  freezer  com- 
panies at  106-32  Cross  Bay  Boulevard,  Ozone 
Park,  were  selling  their  paper  to  Food  Finan- 
ciers, Inc.,  Associated  Budgeting  Corp.,  and 
National  Budgeting  Systems,  Inc. — ea<a»  of 
106-32  Croes  Bay  Boulevard,  Ozone  Park.  At- 
torney General  Lefkowltz'  Injimction  forbids 
Schwartz'  salesmen  from  stating  that 
Schwartz'  finance  companies  are  "unassocl- 
ated"  with  Schwartz'  freezer  companies.  Still 
the  finance  companies  are  "holders  In  due 
coTirse"  of  the  freezer  companies'  contracts 
and  are  continuing  to  collect  on  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  paper  they 
"acqixlred"  before  the  injunction. 

Tremont-Wrt)8ter  Furniture  Corp.  Is  at 
413  East  Tremont  Avenue  in  the  Bronx. 
When  I  visited  this  sfclocfc  shop,  it  waa 
locked.  There  was  a  sign  on  the  door  that 
said  "Go  Next  Door."  Next  door,  410  East 
Tremont  Avenue,  behind  a  more  fiduciary 
storefront  than  Tremont-Webster's,  Is  Ar- 
gent Industrial  Corp.  It  txims  out  that 
Argent  buys  Tremont-Webster's  paper.  No 
doubt  it  Is  a  convenience  for  a  holder  in  dua 
course  to  have  the  store  about  whose  affairs 
it  knows  nothing  right  next  door.  This  kind 
of  hanky-panky  extends  from  rinky-dink 
outfits  like  Argent  right  up  to  the  heavy- 
weights. Credit  Deaprtment  Inc.  ("That's 
right,  M'^^ft^m,  no  finance  companies  are  in- 
volved in  this  transaction— you  Just  sign  a 
contract  with  tba  credit  department  .  ,  .") 
has  the  dlxtincttoa  of  suing  mora  p«opla  In 
New  York  Covmty  CivU  Oourt  than  any 
other  finance  company.  Xraaa  any  image 
you  may  tutve  of  i^atto  sbyloaka  cowering 
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b«li}xut  Mntfad  wtnOowu  oo  banMd»ottt, 
iwfufwi  ttrmm.  6i«dit  BMrtuMt  n 
UmMM  ia  ttM  bwrt  of  nry  DatfTosontry  at 
Mtt  Sttwtt  sad  'Tblrd  Atwm*.  Otodtt  B«- 
pirtaoHBt  (Ids  flat  know  nytlilaf  About 
tiM  riTMlnni  p>««il>u—  af  ths  oBcnMoaa  it 
flssaon.  TMt*  JUMetetMl  SkmmfaeOm  at  «1- 
01  Btfl  Bcmlvvutf,  teyiMs.  wlileh  Tmd  to 
mU  fTMMT  puma  to  poor  pwpla  i«  prWw 
•qual  to  tboo*  wtaleh  ttM  ooorti  &•▼•  fooad 
to  Itvmoonaetansbl*.  1%*t^  aooa  of  Orsdlt 
Dqwiuaam'a  ftintlii  thay  boucht  Aaao- 
cUtad^  P*par.  at*  boidacB  ta  dqa  oooraa  aad 
ara  atdar  pMiHa  for  aot  paylac.  Baatdaa. 
Cradtt  Dapartaiant  iaBt  bayinc  fraaMr  oob> 
traota  aay  taor*— tbay  kaow  ifa  "carbaga 
P«p«r"  aad  tbay  dont  want  to  gat  tbalr 
haada  duty.  Cradtt  Oapartment  liata  a  few 
of  Ka  eUanta  on  Ita  door — not  tbat  It  knowa 
aaytatac  about  thatr  opantlona.  yon  nadar- 
atand — and  one  of  tbem  ia  VlgUaata  Protec- 
ttve  Syatanu  vigilante  la  In  the  buafaaaa  of 
aalllnc  btirglar  alarm  ayatema  door-to-door 
and  u  locatod  at— you  gueaaed  It — il-Ol 
Bell  Bonlerard,  Bsyalde. 

Lately,  the  bolder-m-dne-oourae  ploy  baa 
CQDM  Tinder  attack  from  conaumer  foreaa. 
Tbrae  atatea  have  ouOawed  It.  A  bill  to  end 
it.  apouored  by  Attorney  General  Lefkowlta, 
waa  IoUm  In  the  leglalatura  In  19M  but  wlU 
ba  r»-Introducad  thla  year.  Wltneaaaa  at 
Fro  bearlnga  laat  November  called  for  fed- 
eral leglalatlon  to  do  away  with  the  prin- 
ciple that  allowa  finance  companlea  to  re- 
main aloof  from  the  dirty  bualneaa  practlcea 
of  the  companlea  wboae  paper  they  bny. 
The  New  York  State!  Bar  AsaocUtlon  Com- 
mittee on  Federal  leglalatlon  la  conalder- 
lag  a  report  that  would  recommend  that 
holder  la  due  course  be  abollabed.  Richard 
Olrena  haa  a  mall  fraud  Indictment  pending 
agalnat  a  finance  company  and  Ita  offlcera 
for  claiming  that  It  waa  a  holder  In  due 
courae  when  In  fact  It  had  aa  latereat  la 
the  sale  of  the  merchandlae. 

Cobiim  Credit  Company  first  made  wavea  In 
the  ghetto  a  decade  ago  when  It  began  to 
carve  out  a  commanding  poaltlon  In  the 
market  for  fomlture-and-appltance  Inatall- 
ment  paper  in  the  New  York  area.  It  rapidly 
gained  a  reputation  among  stores  aa  the 
outfit  that  waa  willing  to  pay  top  dollar  for 
"garbage"  paper— trade  cant  for  inflated  In- 
atallment  contracts  for  purchaaea  of  low- 
grade  goods  by  poor  credit  risks. 

Today  the  company  la  listed  on  the  Ameri- 
can Stock  Exchange  aa  "Cobum  Corpora- 
tion of  America."  In  addition  to  Ita  100  mil- 
lion New  York  metropolitan  area  aalaa 
finance  operation.  It  now  haa  small  loan  of- 
ficea  throughout  the  South,  a  mortgage  op- 
eration In  Louisiana  and  a  dlvlalon  that  runa 
revolving  credit  plana  for  department  storea. 
Cobum  haa  made  skillful  use  of  the  holder- 
In-due-course  principle  to  protect  Itaelf 
against  possible  charges  that  the  merchants 
It  flnancea  engage  In  fraudulent  or  uncons- 
cionable praoUcaa.  Under  the  law,  for  ex- 
ample, a  finance  company  cant  be  held 
liable  for  fraud  la  the  contract  If  the  cua- 
tocner  doesn't  complain  within  10  days  after 
he  receives  notice  that  the  contract  haa  been 
aold.  When  Cobum  buya  a  contract,  it  senda 
three  aheeta  of  paper  to  the  customer.  One 
U  haaded  "Certificate  of  Life  Insurance  Pro- 
t0ctk>n";  aaotbar,  "American  Fidelity  Fire 
Insurance  Company  Insureds  Memorandum 
of  Insurance."  Theae  two  are  of  lltUe  Im- 
portance to  the  consumar.  The  third  sheet, 
half  the  alee  of  the  othera,  has  no  heading. 
Three-quarters  of  ttte  way  down  the  page 
are  three  sentenoaa.  The  first  of  these  ta 
136  words  loog.  It  ooataiaa  aa  urgent  warn- 
Inc  that  If  the  oonaumar  does  not  act  quickly, 
be  will  forfeit  aU  hla  rlghta.  Tbia  saooad 
and  third  are  aevea  aad  tan  wor4i  long  re- 
apecttealy.  They  read.  "Xooloeed  you  will  find 
your  payaMttt  book.  Payaaanta  are  to  be  made 
aa  dtraotad  ia  tkla  book." 

Cobun  haa  bad  taruabea  with  tlia  Bureau 
of  OoasaaMT  Itauda.  but  aeeordlac  to  As- 


atataat  Attorney  Oeneral  Baraatt  Lary.  It  baa 
"oeopaaMad'  ta  glvtag  moaay  baok  to  ooa- 
tocnan  wbo  clatmad  Inavulartttaa  la  tba 
orlcuud  ooatnet. 

I  Tl«lMd  Oobuia  to  dlaouaa  tba  aalaa  flnanoa 
buataaaa  wltb  FKaaldaat  Irnac  L.  Baraatata. 
flOa  oOoaa  an  la  tba  Obbura  Bulldlac.  ttia 
lartaat  atruotm*  la  BoekrUla  CaatNw  Loag 
lataad.  Ooa  walks  toward  Bartiataia'a  oOoe 
paat  ao  aad  of  taak.  braaa.  marbla.  quany 
tUa.  Ijroaaa.  royal  purple  ooucbaa,  vaa  dar 
Boha  cbalra  aad  raoaaaad  itg*tting 

Tba  flaaaoa  oompaaya  aubataatlal  physical 
praaanoa  would  oobm  aa  a  abock  to  Ita  tbou- 
aaada  of  poor  ouatooMta.  aiaay  d  wham  taad 
to  parannallaa  Inatltutloaa  Umj  aarar  aaa: 
"I  got  a  eontract  with  the  Cobura  Oompaay. 
aad  Mr.  Cobura  won't  wait  no  loagar  to  get 
Hkld."  ^^ 

I  tried  to  gat  Baraatala  to  talk  about  the 
holder-ln-dua-oouraa  prorlaloa.  How,  I  aaked 
did  Cobura  make  sure  that  tha  outflta  whoaa 
papar  it  waa  buying  were  on  tha  up>and-up? 
Baraataln  told  me  that  theae  wan  tachaloal 
mattara  that  I.  who  was  "not  an  expert  in 
fiaanoe,"  would  have  dUBeulty  uaderataad- 
Ing.  He  preferred  to  tell  what  a  bunch  of 
deadbeau  people  were  who  lived  In  certain 
neighborhoods.  I  asked  whether  fraudulent 
and  daceptlve  practlcea  on  tha  part  of  mar- 
chanta  might  not  make  poor  people  leaa  than 
willing  to  pay  their  debts. 

"Llstan,"  aald  Bamatata.  "I  have  a  aoelal 
oonaelanoa  about  theae  things.  I  grew  up  la 
one  of  theae  aaighborhooda — BrownarUla. 
Theae  people  are  not  ezacUy  truthful  wbea 
they  give  credit  laformatlon.  Aad  there  are 
entirely  too  many  of  them  who  have  no 
Intention  of  paying.  It  waa  different  In  my 
day.  My  mother  uaed  to  steal  dapoalt  botUea 
rather  than  miss  weekly  paymaats." 

I  suppose  Bemateln  saw  me  wlaca  because 
be  aaked,  "Do  you  have  a  aodal  conscience?" 
He  talked  about  a  social  conscience  as  If  It 
were  painful,  like  an  ulcer.  Bemsteln  said 
we  ought  to  cut  the  Interview  short,  since  an 
Important  announcement  was  forthcoming 
from  Cobum  and  he  would  Im  la  a  batter 
poettlon  to  discuss  the  sales  finance  buslneea 
the  following  week.  On  the  way  out  I  picked 
up  a  copy  of  the  Cobiun  house  organ. 

"Early  m  December."  it  explained.  "Colbura 
Initiated  its  annual  'Adopt  Needy  Famlllaa' 
program  .  five  of  the  neediest  famlllea  were 
selected.  To  each  of  the  famlllea  rtinaan. 
Cobum  employeea  In  Rockvllle  Centre  have 
contributed  specified  sums  of  money  to  make 
an  otherwise  bleak  and  destitute  Christmas 
Into  a  happy  and  hopeful  one."  Oelusll  for 
the  social  conscience. 

The  next  day  Cobum  released  the  news 
that  It  would  "discontinue  Its  150  mlllloa 
retail  Installment  finance  business."  Cobum 
had  protected  Its  sales  finance  Investment 
with  a  dunning  staff  of  3fi0  who  engaged  In 
what  are  charitably  referred  to  In  "easy 
credit"  circles  as  "hard  collection  practices": 
the  staff  was  being  let  go,  so  $5.1  million  In 
contracts  was  being  written  off  as  uncol- 
lectible. But  at  the  end  of  the  story  It  turned 
out  that  "about  (30  million  will  be  allowed  to 
nin  off  and  the  borrowers  aaked  to  convert 
their  contracts  to  direct  personal  loans."  'The 
company  will  continue  to  carry  about  $30 
million  In  Installmeat  receivables,  but  win 
buy  such  contracts  only  on  the  condition 
that  they  be  converted  to  loans." 

In  the  trade,  the  procedure  of  converting 
sales  finance  oontiacts  Into  direct  personal 
loans  Is  called  "flipping."  It  Is  done  by  offer- 
ing to  lend  the  customer  more  than  enough 
cash  to  pay  off  his  contract.  The  trick  Is  that 
the  maximum  laiarest  for  sales  finance  Is 
about  18  par  oaat,  while  the  legal  rate  for 
direct  cash  loams  Is  86  percent.  The  other 
advaataga  of  "fllpplag"  was  best  expreaaed 
by  Bamstela  whaa  Z  spoke  to  him  later: 

"Whan  you  have  an  Installment  finance 
operation,  you're  going  to  be  concerned  with 
the  dealers:  this  way,  you  only  worry  about 
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the  winingneaa  aatf  tba'  aMllty  of  Oia  la- 
dlTldual'io  pay.' 

XT  bolder  la  doa  ooana  la  aboUahad  la  Ka« 
Toik.  flbaaoa'  doupaalaa  wUl  ba  Uabia  tot 
fraud  la  tha  onglaal  eeatraot.  Bvea  aow, 
if  ttiere  la  fnrad  "oo  tba  fa«a  ot  the  ooa> 
traef— tf,  for  axanpla,  the  lataraat  rata 
ehargad  Is  la  aaoaaa  of  tha  legal  rata,  or  tha 
merohandlaa  betag'  porobaaed  is  not  de- 
scribed— the  fiaaaoa  company  is  liable.  But 
from  now  on,  Ool>ura  will  be  lending  peo- 
ple cash  to  pttif  off  the  original  contract,  so 
It  won't  be  liable  for  aaythlag.  If  other  aalea 
llaaaoe  oompaalea  go  Oobum'a  route,  they 
will  have  found  a  way  of  getting  around  po- 
licing the  dealera  whose  contracts  they  buy. 
UntU  this  wtltiaf.  Oobura  dldat  kaow. 
for  example,  that  it  least  oae  link  In  tha 
chain  of  atorea  that  the  Department  of  Con- 
sumar Affair*  is  investigating  dlspUys  a 
stlckar  that  reads,  "Cobum  authcrlaal 
dealer."  Now  Cobuia  knows,  but  wltb  tha 
new  policy,  it  won't  have  to  care. 

So  whether  or  not  holder  In  due  course 
bites  the  dust,  the  customer  Is  supposed  to 
keep  on  paying.  But  what  If  the  couch  falls 
apart  m  three  months,  and  the  store  you 
lx>ught  It  from  has  gone  out  of  business  and 
the  bills  contmue  to  come?  What  If  the  color 
TV  explodes  and  the  repairman  tells  you  It 
was  a  used  sat  to  begin  with  and  the  store 
won't  exchange  it?  You  Just  can't  see  mailing 
In  that  money  order  $30  90  every  month  for 
the  next  34  months?  What  happens  If  you 
Just  ignore  the  bills? 

Nothing  happens  until  oae  day,  a  year  or 
so  after  you've  forgotten  about  the  whole 
painful  affair,  your  Ixms  asks  you  to  come 
Into  hla  ofllce.  He  looks  annoyed  and  shows 
you  a  paper  and  saya  he'a  suppoaed  to  take 
$7  out  of  your  paycheck  each  week  aad  send 
it  to  the  city  marshal  and  it's  a  danmed  lot 
of  paperwork  and  he'd  Just  aa  aoon  fire  you 
If  It  weren't  Illegal.  Then  he  handa  you  the 
paper  and  saya  you  iMtter  take  care  of  It 
or  he'll  find  aome  other  reason  to  get  rtd  of 
you.  So  you  go  to  the  address  on  the  paper 
and  the  marshal  tells  you  to  pay  him  $10 
every  week  or  he'll  send  the  paper  back  to 
your  boss.  You  do  It  because  you  don't  want 
to  loee  your  Job.  The  furniture,  the  television, 
were  long  since  put  out  on  the  street  as 
Junk,  but  you  have  a  wife  and  four  children. 
The  only  problem  is,  you  only  make  $70  a 
week  and  you've  got  to  pay  the  marshal  $10 
out  of  that.  The  hopeless  cycle  of  consumer 
abuses  goes  around  and  around. 


J,. 


A   TTUBUTE   TO   8ES10R   CITIZENS 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or   INSXANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav.  June  9.  1969 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  read 
In  the  news  media  daily  about  the  dis- 
content and  general  agitation  of  our 
American  youth  in  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. Sometimes  I  think  that  our 
younger  folks  should  consult  and  confide 
with  their  parents  and  elders  on  some  of 
these  problems  intead  of  listening  to 
professional  agitators.  Some  of  these 
malcontenders  are  trained  in  the  meth- 
ods of  undermining  our  Oovemment. 
They  are  against  most  of  the  principles 
that  our  forefathers  used  to  make  this  the 
greatest  land  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
where  personal  freedom  may  be  enjoyed. 

In  the  mall  this  morning  I  received  a 
news  Item  from  Jack  Cohn,  formerly  of 
Flanagan,  Dl.,  and  now  retired,  living  in 
Florida,  commending  an  article  printed 


JUM  9,  196 

In  the  FtanagbB  Bom*  Tim«  reBardlnr 
the  Good  S»m»ilt«i  Home's  etwfi^ 

Junior  high  atliOoL  Tha  tople  w«»    a 
TilbaketoSflnloi^tAaeDS." 
I  am  hwvby  sutomltting  for  tha  InlOT- 

mation  of  my  *»«*8»»e^  **>•  !S£JI?rf 
ten  by  Paula  2aaunerm«a.  a  studentcff 
the  Flanagan  Junior  Hlgb«chpol.  wM^ 
won  first,  pria6.  Also  a  po«tt  "^^^ 
Mary  Ewlng.  which  won  first  pria*  in  Oie 

5Sgy  contest.  I  only  wl-h  «»  ■''^JSS 
SfaU  the  high  school,  in  America  oouW 
read  the  thoughts  o«  theae  two  »laiM|»» 
youngsters  as  both  of  them  set  out  »ood 
American  dogma  for  their  Junior  col- 
leagues througout  the  Nation.      

The  following  U  the  news  item  con- 
cerning Senior  Cltlaens  Month  in  the 
Flanagan,  HI.,  Home  Timet: 

SxmoB  CmBBts  Mowth 
May  U  Senior  Oltlaens  UodOl  la  obaarva- 
tlon  rf  thU  the  Good  S»°»^]?S^*^t2i 
cenUy  conducted  an  Way  and  P2f*^f^^ 
in  our  local  Junior  high  school.  Tha  topic  was. 
"A  Tribute  to  Senior  Citizens.-'  _,„„„ 

Mary  Swing's  poem,  and  Paula  Zl«"=^- 
nJI^TesS^acadflrst.  Mary  aaj  P*'^  ^lU 
be  Kuesto  at  Sunday  dinner  at  the  home  in 
the  near  future.  Kenny  Wlechmami's  essay 
and  Chuck  Roberts'  poem  received  honorable 
mention.  _  .  ___. 

Twelve  other  very  fine  essays  aad  poams 
were  entered  In  the  contests.  Mrs.  K.C. 
Zehren,  formerly  of  the  high  school  Bn^ 
department,  who  Judged  the  entries,  »«»  it 
widlfllcult  to  Ttmsh  a  decision.  Mrs.  Evalyn 
McOanleU  Is  the  language-arts  teacher  at 
the  Junior  high  school. 

TUBUT*  TO  Samoa  CmaaMS 
(By  Paula  zinunenaaa) 
I  would  Uke  to  pay  a  tribute  to  senior 
cltlaens.  Not  Just  the  senior  citizens  of 
Flanagan,  but  to  all  senior  citizens.  Many 
people  in  this  v»ry  society  have  forgotten 
WSt  senior  cltlkens  are.  1$  It  tha  senior 
citizen  fault?  No;  look  what  they  havodone 
for  us  They  are  the  ones  who  started  the 
towns  we  Uve  In.  tt  It  weren't  for  these  people 
there  might  nevar  have  been  a  town  named 
Flanagan.  Who  do  you  think  built  our 
achools.  roads,  homes,  aad  many  other 
things?  I  know  It  was  the  senior  citizens, 
juit  think  of  some  of  the  great  senior 
dtlzens.  and  what  they  have  done  for  you 
and  me.  Some  of  the  great  senior  citizens  of 
our  time  are:  Former  Presldanta  Trumim. 
Johnson  and  tha  late  President  Etaanhowar. 

plus  many  others.  

Someday  your  mother  nxay  ask  you  to  viaw 
TOUT  grandparents  or  another  older  paraoo. 
You  wlU  probably  get  angry  and  say:  "Ob, 
Blom.  do  I  have  to?"  Than  after  you  have 
gone  you  will  flad  out  how  a&oa  saalor  c4tt- 
aena  really  are. 

Wa  need  to  go  and  vMt  tha  aaalor  dtlzana 
now  that  wa  have  the  Good  Saaurltaa  Home 
la  Flanagaxv  I  would  like  to  thank  tha  ssnlor 
dtlaaaa  for  what  they  have  done  for  my 
oouatry  aad  ma. 

A  'naBVTS 
(By  Mary  Bwlag) 
We  come  to  honor  the  elderly  sat,  _  _^ 

TO  give  them  our  love  w»  muat  aot  forget 
It  will  take  time,  we  must  laara  to  abara 
A  htftla  bit  of  tlma  aad  a  llttla  care. 
Another  thing  haa  ootaa  to  mlad. 
That  you  wUl  always  seem  to  flad. 
With  older  f  (dks,  a  saiUa  to  tham. 
Is  alaiost  ilka  a  sparkling  gam. 
Sanlor  Oltmas  should  ba  reapacted 
IBstaad.  though,  many  are  neglected. 
Doot  you  think  that  we  oould  do 
A  llttla  mora  for  them  and  their  friends,  too? 
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To  abaaa  pMpl*^  -^  ^"^ 


Our  Sanlor  Citlsana  wUi 
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P06T  OFrtCE  OSN^ltAL  COUNSEL  IS 
BUFFALO  AREA  NATIVE 

HON.  THADDfiUS  i.  DULSKI 

OP  MXW   TOBK 

m  THB  HOtJSE  OF  BEPRBSENTATIVKS 

Monday.  June  9.  1969 
Mr.  DUUKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  newcomer 
to  Washington  with  the  new  administra- 
tion Is  a  former  resldent«>f  my  home  area 
of  Buffalo.  N.Y. 

He  is  David  A.  Nelson,  General  Coimsel 
of  the  Poet  Office  Department,  a  former 
resident  of  East  Aurora,  suburbs  of 
Buffalo.  _,.. 

Mr.  Nelson  Is  a  capable  attorney,  with 
impressive  credentials,  who  served  pre- 
viously in  Oovemment  in  the  Office  of 
the  Air  Force  General  Counsel. 

He  had  little  breaking  In  period  at  the 
Post  Office  Department,  "because  there 
Just  is  not  time  for  it  in  the  scheme  of 
things  in  Oovemment  in  the  change  of 
administrations. 

What  is  more,  he  immediately  was 
faced  with  the  major  chore  of  putting 
into  technical  legislative  language  the 
new  administration's  ideas  on  reform  of 
the  Post  Office  Department. 

•me  Department  and  I  are  going  down 
paraUcl  streets:  We  both  seek  major  re- 
form of  our  postal  system.  We  agree  on 
its  urgency,  but  not  on  its  form.  The  de- 
cision will  be  made  after  our  current 
committee  hearings. 

Mr.  Nelson  was  singled  out  for  an  ex- 
cellent feature  story  in  the  Buffalo 
Courier-Express  this  past  weekend.  Pol- 
lowing  is  the  text: 

[From  the  Buffalo   (N.Y.)    Courier- Express. 

Jime  8,  1969] 

Ex-East  Ax7«oran  EtXT  Bloont  Amz 


(By  Peter  C.  Andrews) 
Washikotok.— Tha  man  who  wrote  moat 
of  the  administration's  postal  reform  bill — 
which  has  been  called  the  moot  Important 
laglslatlva  action  In  the  hUtory  of  the  Poet 
Oflloa— Is  a  30-year-old  former  resident  of 
Bast  Aurora. 

Ba  Is  David  Aldrtch  Nelson,  a  soft-spoken 
lawyer  who  took  over  as  general  counsel  of 
the  VS.  Poet  Ofllce  Dept.  Feb.  10.  He  was 
reared  to  East  Aurora,  having  lived  there 
from  1041  to  1B58. 

CAU.   CAMK   "OUT   OF   BLTTl" 

Prior  to  coming  to  Washtogton  he  had 
iMsa  with  a  law  firm  In  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Last 
January,  he  received  a  caU  "out  of  the  blue" 
Mklag  him  to  go  to  Alabama  to  meet  Post- 
master Gen.  Designate  Wtoton  M.  Blount  to 
ba  totarvlewed  for  his  preeent  poet.  Ha  did 
not  know  Blount  or  President  NUon  prior 
to  his  accepting  the  Job. 

win  credentials,  however,  are  impressive. 
A  Phi  BeU  Kappa  graduate  of  Hamilton  Col- 
lage to  1984.  he  was  valedictorian  of  his 
class  He  then  went  to  Cambridge  University 
to  lixtfand  under  a  Fulbrlght  Scholarship 
where  be  took  first  class  honors. 


met  tbM*  um  TMbKiu,  t. 

_jM  UtLirtfaabdiaaittaeWbls 

obUdno.  She  waa  tbaraon  a  Folbrlgbt 
BobOlairtilp  too,  BafttflftttBTtrtttar  grada- 
attag  wltb  a  dagraa  la  mathamatles  tram 
VaaaaC  ta  USi. 

Sha  zwiatvad  bar  Qaeatar^^  dapw  to  • 
tnbjaol  oallad  aocaMnaatrlas.  Sba  U  u  aetu- 
ary,  to  addition  to  bar  dutlas  aa  a  «^a  aad 
mottaar.  : '  i '   '  ' 

Batumtog  to  tba  TTnltad  Stataa  to  1988, 
Nelaon  mtarad  Harvard  Law  School.  Ha 
served  on  the  legal  baraau,  aad  received  hla 
T.T.w  degree  oom  lauda  to  1988. 

IX  AiB  rosea  szaiavz 

Nelaon  had  a  thraa-year  period  from  1989 
to  1983  to  Washington  aarVtog  as  an  attome; 
to  the  ofllce  of  the  ganetal  counsel  of  the 
Air  Force  whUe  he  waa  oommlaelaned  a  sec- 
oad  lieutenant  to  the  Air  Force.  BS  U  now 
a  ci^tam  to  the  Air  Force  Beady  Reaarve. 

In  1983  he  rettimed  to  private  law  pracUoa 
to  daveland.  becomtog  a  general  partner  to 
his  law  firm  to  1967. 

Last -week  during  the  testimony  of  Post- 
master Oen.  Blount,  Nelson  was  con- 
stantly at  his  side  and  Blotmt  made  frequent 
use  of  hla  service,  even  having  Nelson  an- 
swer sMne  of  the  questions  from  the  hearing 
comnUttee.  During  the  session,  several  of  the 
committee  members,  lawyers  tbemselvee, 
complimented  Nelson  on  the  Itoe  drafting 
Job  he  did  on  the  very  complicated  legisla- 
tive bUl  he  had  prepared.  Buffalo's  Rep. 
Tbaddeus  J.  Dulskl  Is  chairman  of  the  Poa- 
tal  Committee. 

"TOTAL  EZrOBM"  HELD  NXXD 

"We  are  convtooed."  Nelson  said  to  an  to- 
tervlew,  "that  total  reform  of  the  postal 
service  of  the  United  Statee  U  essentUl  If 
the  people  of  this  country  are  to  receive^  in 
the  years  to  come,  the  kind  of  poetal  servica 
we  think  they  are  entitled  to. 

"The  Post  Ofllce  Is  to  a  real  sense  a  public 
utlUty,  providing  an  Identified  servica  to 
Idantlfled  patrons.  Tha  volume  of  work  .  .  . 
U  constantly  growtog.  Next  year  we  expect 
to  handle  something  like  84  blUlon  pieces  of 
maU.  and  In  a  very  short  time  the  volume 
will  be  up  m  excees  of  100  bUllon  pieces  of 
maU." 

"To  do  this  Job  effectively  and  efficiently, 
we've  got  to  regear  and  retool  the  systwa. 
We've  got  to  reorganize  to  a  way  that  will 
permit  the  postal  employes,  a  skilled  ana 
dedicated  group,  to  perform  this  Increasingly 
difficult  Job  aa  well  as  we  know  they  want  to 
perform  it.  We  have  to  provide  a  postal  sys- 
tem that  gives  the  poetal  employes  the  kind 
of  faculties  they  ought  to  have  to  do  thU 
Job. 

MODZaNIZATlON   PBOPOSZD 

"Our  postal  plant  Is  not  up  to  snuff.  It  is 
not  the  modern  poetal  plant  that  the  nation 
really  needs.  Our  leglslaUon  U  deslg^  to 
provide  a  way  of  modernizing  the  physi<»i 
plant  which  would  make  It  poeslble  f  or  us  tp 
take  full  advantage  of  the  advances  or 
nwdem  technology. 

"ThU  wouldn't  put  anybody  out  of  a  Job, 
because  the  volume  Is  growing  at  such  a  reta 
we  will  stUl  have  to  hire  additional  people. 

It  has  been  eetUnated  that  without  the  re- 
forms 300.000  additional  workers  would  have 
to  be  hired  to  handle  the  maU  to  the  next 
10  years.  With  the  reform,  this  figure  can  If 
cut  to  about  100,000  new  employee. 


ICANT    BIIXS    riLKD 

The  postal  reform  Issue  is  one  of  «»a 
major  plecee  of  UglgUtion  factog  the  91st 
Oowtress.  The  d<&S*^how  this  reform  wUl 
be  imdertaken  and  which  of  the  more  than 
20  bills  now  under  conslderaUon  wlU  be  en- 
acted, remato  to  be  seen.  ^^«,- 

Wl^t  U  becoming  tocreaslngly  obvious, 
however,  U  that  aome  measures  of  rafotta 
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WHAT  m  THK  TRUTH  AMOVt 

MMi/rm  txnfOM  Kmof 

■     If      ,c  J.  . 

';  a6lL  JOBN  H  ftARICK 

Mondaif.  Jwne  »,  i$n 

1^.  RARZCK.  ICr.  Speaker.  lUiiuey 
^rk'i  denial  that  be  antborlKd  an  FBI 
wlratv  on  Martm  Luther  King's  phone 
Mn  only  be  eiceeded  Id  natveto  or  (tts- 
honeetir  bj  hie  panlc-buttoD  reaetkm  in 
raJeettBv  the  thoucht  that  Klnc  waa  a 
aeeuiity  threat. 

Ih  both  Instaneee,  Clerk  bat  barea  • 
daplonble  lack  of  quaUilcattons  and 
ooBupetence  to  futnn  the  high  oOce  of 
UJS.  Attorney  General.  IT  the  Attoniey 
General  Jacked  the  ahmty  or  dedication 
to  dHtr  nireiiary  to  run  this  olBce.  the 
American  people  should  be  thankful  that 
aomeone  apparently  knew  what  i«as  go- 
ln«  on  and  acted  In  their  Intereat 

J.Mdiar  Hoofer  has  testified  that  this 
wiretap  was  an  Internal  security  meas- 
ure. Clark  Is  m-adrlsed  to  nuUch  his 
credibility  against  that  of  J.  Edgar  Hoo- 
ver in  the  eyes  of  the  American  people. 

Poeaihly  Cfaurk's  personal  friendship 
and  favoritism  toward  King  has  peo- 
voked  his  emotional  attempt  to  disclaim 
personal  Involvement  of  what  was  going 
on  in  his  office  and  about  the  country. 
But  there  are  serious  ramifications  in 
Clark's  denlaL  It  can  be  lnten>reted  as  a 
move  to  label  as  Illegal  and  force  the  de- 
struction of  damaging  FBI  flies  and  rec- 
ords on  jUng— his  behind  the  scenes  ac- 
tivities— hl3  confidantes  and  his  finan- 
ciers. If  King  was  not  a  threat  to  na- 
tional security — why  then  would  the  FBI 
for  4  years  keep  him  under  surveillance 
or  why  should  anyone  so  fear  release  of 
these  repOTts? 


ItttwasnQCB 

i»ll»pM%«r 
hlmf-   Mlig    mce 
lilnfiH-AoMat  agttUs? 

JOite'a  ■sjonlatl^m  viih  b9«h  AomiI- 
ea»  anA  foMlgn  CnwMwlsta  w«s  ao  ao- 
torloos  that  even  his  moat  imMd  apolo- 
glste  no  lonitr  tir  t»  deny  It 

All  the  mora  reaaon  that  Prealdent 
Nlzon  must  auCBurBex  XOBar  Hoover 
and  the  FBI  to  open  their  files  to  the 
pubUe. 

If  King  was  only  a  rrilgloos  leader 
and  merely  a  dvU  rights  activist— what 
is  there  to  hide  fiem  the  Anerlean 
people? 

I  insert  a  cUpptng  from  the  June  7 
Washington  Poet  and  a  report  from  the 
June  7  Los  Angelee  Times: 
\9rtmm.  ta«  WHbUiffton  (D.O.)  Vort.  tram  7. 
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The  JuaUce  DcfNurtment  ywtHtUy  otUd 
tottmooy  offwMt  four  yMi*  i«o  by  J.  ■dnu' 
HooMT  to  JuMlfy  m  wlrM^  on  th*  ptaima« 
oC  gUJ>b  itiuummad.  Booivar  mM  "Intvnal 
Mcortty"  was  tlM  rHMon. 

ItlMucd  »  brlaf  aUUoMnt  in  nsponaa  to 
rummma't  quotlona  arlMnc  from  tlie  dla- 
cUmxn  ttiis  w««k  In  •  Psdaral  court  in  How- 
ton  that  tb«  Uimtbaom  nrnimmtkMXM  at  ICu- 
bAamutd,  iMdar  <tf  tho  Kaok  MiMUm  Met. 
th«  Bov.  Dr.  IterUa  Lottaar  wim  jr  md  i?m 
■lus  CUy  bad  Im«i  tapfMd. 

Thm  testimony  wm  eUdtcd  train  FBI 
•••Qta  In  Guys  attempt  to  proT«  in  court 
that  hla  conviction  for  rafualng  Induction 
by  the  draft  aroM  from  evldance/'talntad" 
by  llUfal  wtretapa.  ' 

TtM  Justlco  Dvpartment  atotamant  r«- 
callad  tha  taatlaooy  of  Hoorar.  FBI  director, 
before  a  Houaa  auboommlttaa  on  March  4. 
1948.  Hoover  said : 

"In  carrying  out  our  Invaatlfatlva  raapon- 
■IbUlUea.  we  have  44  talaphona  tapa  in  op- 

eratlooa.  Their  uae  is  highly  reatrlctad «i«^t 

la,  only  In  mattan  in  which  tha  Intamal  aa- 
curlty  of  the  country  la  Involved,  and  in  kld- 
nai^g  and  in  extortion  vlolattona  or  when 
htunan  life  la  In  Jeopardy.  All  tboea  now  in 
operation  fall  in  tha  intamal  aeeurlty  cate- 
gory." 

The  Jtistlce  Department  aald.  "Ifr.  Hoover's 
teatlmony  waa  accurate  In  evary 


intMa  nw  Los  AagMes  (OaUf  j  TUaai^  Juae 

OK  Mam  Xi».  CHi—  aan 
(By  MlelMlsa  a  ObMw) 
Attorney  Oanaial  BMnasT  Otaik 
,_^-  f^J  that  wltfl*  he  beaded  tbe 
JuMoe  Oapartnaant.  tbe  FK  bMl  no  au. 
<**"^— **—  to  wlset^  or  bug  the  Bev.  Dr. 
ifarUa  Lather  Xtag  Jr. 

In  •»  intarvlew,  Claift  aald:  nCbe  im- 
pileattBo  that  people  tboogbt  Dr.  Xing  waa 
a  awnntty  threat  are  ontr^eous." 

Oarte  alao  dented  tha*  be  ever  had  an* 
thaMHd  the  FBI  «s  bog  or  wiretap  BUJab 
IfiHiMiMart.  leader  at  tbe  Blaek  ICusUms. 

Olaak'a  statameBt  ralaea  tbe  quaatton  of 
wbetber  tbe  FBI  acted  without  authority  In 
oonduetlnc  aleotzomo  sarveOlaaoe  ot  tbe 
two  Negro  leaden  while  Olatk  waa  in  offloe. 
It  alao  auggaata  that  the  VBI  may  have 
violated  tbe  1944  Maeutlve  Ordar  by  Fnat> 
dent  Johnaon  pttovtdlag  that  no  wli«  ^p- 
plng  "ahaU  be  ondaatakan.  ^  oontlnued 
without  flrat  obtaining  the  approval  of  the 
Attorney  Oeneral." 

Tbe  first  oOtetal  acknowledgement  that 
Dr.  King  and  ifubammad  had  been  moni- 
tored came  last  wett  In  Houston  during  a 
Federal  court  hearing  on  the  aiqieal  by  for- 
mer heavyweight  champion  Caaslua  day  of 
his  1047  draft  refuaal  oonvletton. 

Clay  contenda  that  FBI  eaveadropplng  on 
his  conversations  with  Dr.  King  and  Mu- 
hammad  tainted  his  conviction. 

Confirmation  that  Dr.  King's  home  phone 
was  tapped  from  1944  untU  around  the  time 
of  hU  aaaaaainatlon.  April  4,  1948.  came  from 
FBI  agent  Bobert  mchoU.  Asked  if  the  tap 
continued  until  the  assassination  date, 
Nichols  nodded. 

FBI  headquarters  issued  a  statnnent  late 
Friday  referring  newsmen  to  Director  J. 
Bdgar  Hoover'a  teatlmony  iMfore  a  Houaa 
subcommittee  on  approprlaUona  in  the  years 
loss  through  1068. 

Hoover  teatlfled  then  that  the  tapa  all 
were  authartaed  In  advance  and  In  writing 
by  the  Attorney  Oeneral  then  in  ofBoe.  A 
Justice  Department  spokseman  termed 
Hoover's  teetlmony  "aoourate  in  every 
respect." 

Clark  aald  be  required  the  FBI.  over  whom 
he  waa  the  nominal  supwlor,  to  give  mw^ 
every  three  months  a  llat  of  Indlvlduala 
under  tieotronlc  survelllanoe. 

The  namee  of  Dr.  King  and  Mii>»*i»iiw^ 
never  appeared  on  auch  a  Uat.  be  aald. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Robert  W.  Olewller,  Grace  Re- 
formed Church,  Washington,  D.C.,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God,  we  thank  Thee  for  Thy 
never-changing  faithfulness  throughout 
all  generations.  We  are  grateful  for  our 
beloved  country  and  we  pray  Thee  to 
bless  our  land  with  honorable  industry, 
sound  learning,  and  pure  living.  We 
thank  Thee  for  the  Members  of  this 
House  of  Representatives  and  we  beseech 
Thee  to  direct  and  prosper  their  consul- 
tations that  the  safety,  honor,  and  wel- 
fare of  Thy  people  may  be  everjnwhere 
preserved  and  Thy  glory  everywhere 
advanced. 

We  confess  that  we  are  not  worthy 
of  all  Thy  goodness  and  we  ask  Thy 
mercy.  Help  us  to  prove  our  repentance 
by  lives  dedicated  more  fully  to  Thee 
and  to  the  common  good.  May  all  that 
we  are  and  all  that  we  do  reflect  Thy 
holy  will,  now  and  forever.  Amen. 


can  to  get  by.  We  are  trying  to  do  a 
workmanlike  job  and  I  hope  that  the 
Members  and  those  outside  Congress  who 
are  anxious  to  see  something  done  will 
not  become  impatient. 


THE   JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


CONGRESSIONAL  REORGANIZATION 

(Mr.  SISK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the 
keen  interest  on  the  part  of  many  of  the 
Members  in  the  subject  of  congressional 
reorganization,  I  believe  it  would  be  well 
to  make  a  brief  report  on  that  subject. 

The  Congressional  Reorganization 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
has  met  for  about  6  hours  in  three  execu- 
tive sessions  to  analyze  the  dififerences 
between  the  various  bills  before  us. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee staff,  augmented  by  help  from 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service  and 
the  legislative  counsel's  office,  has  put  in 
additional  12  hours  in  staff  meeting  time, 
plus  additional  desk  time. 

We  have  about  completed  our  work  on 
title  I  of  the  various  bills,  which  we  feel 
is  likely  to  be  the  most  controversial  part 
of  whatever  the  committee  finally  comes 
up  with. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  as  the  flow  of 
legislation  from  the  committees  increases, 
and  bearing  in  mind  also  the  August  re- 
cess, and  considering  the  size  of  the  task 
before  us,  we  believe  we  will  be  express- 
ing a  reasonable  hope  if  we  say  we  ex- 
pect to  be  ready  to  begin  hearings  in 
September. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
subcommittee  is  not  approaching  its  task 
on  the  basis  that  we  will  do  as  little  as  we 


on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
may  sit  today  during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WHY  THE  RISE  IN  THE 
INTEREST  RATES? 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday's  increase  in  interest 
rates  by  major  banks  to  8.5  percent  is  a 
very  serious  development.  In  my  opin- 
ion this  action  is  wholly  unjustified. 

It  raises  the  question  once  more  as  to 
the  extent  of  competition  between  banks. 
If  I  understand  yesterday's  action  cor- 
rectly, by  far  the  great  majority  of  ma- 
jor banks  across  the  coimtry  all  in- 
creased their  prime  rate  to  the  samfr 
level  on  the  same  day. 

If  a  comparable  event  were  to  be  seen 
in  another  important  industry  the  ques- 
tion of  antitrust  action  would  be  raised. 
What  about  banking?  Is  the  banking 
fraternity  subject  to  the  same  antitrust 
laws  that  regulate  other  business  enter- 
prise? I  believe  the  American  people  de- 
serve to  know. 

This  action  will  inevitaby  mean  higher 
mortgage  rates  along  with  higher  rates 
on  other  consumer-type  loans.  It  will 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  building,  and 
will  contribute  to  greater  economic  in- 
stability generally. 

The  10-percent  income  surtax  on  indi- 
viduals and  corporations  was  justified 
by  its  supporters  as  a  dampener  on  the 
inflationary  trend.  It  clearly  has  not 
worked  that  way.  I  have  seen  no  evidence 
whatever  that  the  surtax  has  slowed  the 
increase  in  interest  rates. 

I  believe  that  the  banks  ought  to  re- 
consider their  move,  now,  today;  and 
at  the  same  time  the  administration  and 
the  congressional  leadership  must  offer 
to  the  country  a  new  and  more  far- 
reaching  plan  for  cutting  back  on  Gov- 
ernment spending. 

The  Government  should  provide  more 
convincing  evidence  of  plans  for  long- 
term  reductions  in  spending  as  a  force 
for  monetary  stability.  This  will  give  the 
banks  of  our  country,  the  international 
monetary  community,  and  the  American 
people  the  confidence  required  in  a  time 
of  doubt  and  uncertainty. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITtEE 
ON  REGULATORY  AGENCIES,  SE- 
LECT COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL 
BUSINESS,  TO  SIT  TODAY  DURING 
GENERAL  DEBATE 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Regulatory  Agencies  ot  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  may  sit 
today  during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  froni 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  may  have  until  midnight  tonight 
to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION   FOR   COMMITTEE   ON 
INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  COM- 
MERCE TO  SIT  DiniING  GENERAL 
DEBATE  TODAY 
Mr.    ALBERT*.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

imanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  HR.  11271,  AUTHORIZING  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS TO  THE  NATIONAL 
AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE  AD- 
MINISTRATION 
''Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 

of  the  Conunittee  on  Rules  I  caU  up 

House  Resolution  413  and  ask  for  its 

immediate  consideration. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

follows : 

H.  Res.  413 

Resolved,  Thatf  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  ItseU  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  V?hole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
11271)  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  research  and  development,  construction 
of  facilities,  and  research  and  program  man- 
agement, and  for  other  purposes.  After  gen- 
eral debate,  which  shaU  be  confined  to  the  bUl 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics, 
the  blU  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under 
the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  cooslderaUon  of  the  blU  for  amendment. 
the  Conunittee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bui 
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to  tbe  HoiiM  with  such  amendments  aa  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  preylous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  flnal  passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

Mr.  YOUNO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Smith)  and.  pend- 
ing that.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  413 
provides  an  open  rule  with  2  hours 
of  general  debate  for  consideration  of 
H.R.  11271  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  de- 
velopment, construction  of  facilities. 
and  research  and  program  management, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  authorization  to  NASA  for  fiscal 
year  1970  is  as  follows: 

Research  and  development..  >3.  264.  427,  000 
Construction  of   facilities...  58.200,000 

Research  and  program  man- 

agenient    643.750.000 

Total    authorization- .     3.  966.  377.  000 

Under  research  and  development,  there 
are  19  programs  involved.  The  authori- 
zations range  from  a  high  of  $1,766,800.- 
000 — the  Apollo  program — to  a  low  of 
$2.5  million — advanced  missions. 

Authorization  for  the  construction  of 
facilities  are:  Electronics  Research  Cen- 
ter, $8,088,000;  Goddard  Space  Flight 
Center,  $670,000:  John  P.  Kennedy  Space 
Center,  $12.5  million:  Langley  Research 
Center,  $4,767,000;  Manned  Spacecraft 
Center,  $1,750,000:  Wallops  Station. 
$500.0()0;  various  locations  for  improve- 
ments, rehabilitation,  and  alterations  of 
Ciovemment-owned  facilities,  $26,425,- 
000:  facility  planning  and  design,  $3.5 
million. 

The  sum  of  $643,750,000  is  authorized 
for  research  and  program  management. 
These  funds  would  provide  for  the  sal- 
aries, benefits,  and  other  related  expenses 
of  NASA  Government  personnel  and  the 
cost  of  military  and  civilian  personnel 
detailed  to  the  agency.  The  authoriza- 
tion also  provides  indirect  support  to  the 
research  and  development  effort  In  the 
form  of  travel,  automatic  data  proc- 
essing, facilities  services,  technical  serv- 
ices, and  adminstrative  services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  413  in  order  that  H.R. 
11271  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com* 
mittee  on  Rules  ought  to  be  commended 
for  bringing  out  an  open  rule  for  the  first 
time  on  a  bill,  and  I  want  to  commend 
the  members  of  that  committee  for  not 
waiving  p>oint5  of  order,  or  doing  violence 
to  some  other  rule  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr.  YOUNO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  and  myself,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consimie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too,  appreciate  the 
kind  remarks  made  by  the  distinguished 


gentleman  from  Iowa,  and  I  am  glad  to 
assure  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that 
we  are  sending  out  another  open  rule 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules  calling 
for  open  debate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  before  us  today 
provides  for  full  debate  without  waiving 
iwlnts  of  order,  with  2  hours  of  debate 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  11271. 
which  is  the  NASA  authorization  for 
fiscal  1970. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
1970  for  NASA. 

Three  major  areas  are  authorized  in 
the  bill: 

Research  and  development..  $3,264,427,000 

Facility  construction 58.200.000 

Research  and  program  man- 
agement  643.750.000 

The  Apollo  manned  flight  program  re- 
ceives a  major  share  of  the  funding. 
The  sum  of  $1,766,800,000  is  programed 
for  1970. 

The  John  P.  Kennedy  Space  Center 
will  receive  some  $12,500,000  in  construc- 
tion funds  for  construction,  modification 
of  launch  pads  for  future  Apollo  program 
fiights.  Other  construction  funds  are 
programed  for  the  Goddard  and  Langley 
Space  Centers,  and  the  Electronics  Re- 
search Center. 

NASA  administrative  costs  are  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  1970  at  $643,750,000. 

A  new  section  is  added  to  the  bill,  sec- 
tion 7,  which  will  have  the  effect  of  cut- 
ting off  funds  to  universities  where  riots 
occur.  The  cutoff  will  take  the  form  of 
ending  of  grants  for  research  being  done 
on  a  campus.  Anyone  participating  in 
such  disturbances,  student  or  faculty,  will 
be  cut  off  from  grant-in-aid  or  adminis- 
tratively used  Pederal  funds. 

Additional  views  are  filed  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  tMr.  Teacite),  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  ( Mr.  Ful- 
TON),  and  several  other  members.  They 
believe  that  funds  should  be  provided  for 
the  Saturn  V  and  Saturn  I-B  rockets. 
If  a  regular  funding  program  is  not  con- 
tinued, they  expect  needed  rockets  at 
future  times  to  cost  substantially  more. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Koch)  opposes  authorizations  totaling 
some  $258,000,000  more  than  requested  in 
the  Apollo  program  by  the  administra- 
tion. He  also  opposes  the  new  section  7 
language  cutting  off  grant  programs  to 
universities  where  riots  have  occurred. 

The  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
PiLLY)  and  the  gentleman  from  Perm- 
sylvanla  (Mr.  Fulton)  also  call  attention 
to  the  rising  unused  authorizations  in  the 
NASA  program  and  believe  that  present 
funding  requests  should  be  curtailed 
somewhat. 

Personally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  once 
again  that  prior  hereto  in  the  supple- 
mental budget  we  limited  the  adminis- 
tratlons  spending  to  $192.9  billion.  We 
have  also  passed  the  maritime  authori- 
zation bill  which  increased  the  expendi- 
ture over  and  above  that  amount  of 
money.  This  is  the  second  bill  with  an 
authorization  which  will  increase  ex- 
penditures over  and  above  the  $192.9 
billion  by  approximately  $258  million.  I 


simply  call  that  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  because  if  we  are 
going  to  place  a  top  limit  on  administra- 
tive spending,  then  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  is  rather  imfair  to  the  executive  to  be 
placed  imder  strict  orders  to  keep  down 
spending  while  Congress  goes  along  add- 
ing other  requests  for  appropriation  of 
funds  for  programs  it  supports,  but  gives 
no  such  leeway  to  the  executive. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
Congress  has  a  responsibility  to  do  Its 
part  in  keeping  spending  down  as  low  as 
possible. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 

PULTOH). 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  will  not  use  all  the  time,  but 
I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact,  as 
the  gentleman  from  California  stated, 
that  I  will  have  an  amendment  on  page 
5,  line  14,  to  require  a  reduction  in  the 
outstanding  authorization  for  which  no 
appropriations  have  been  made  for  the 
fiscal  years  1967,  1968,  and  1969  in 
amount  totaling  $327,070,000.  My  amend- 
ment will  read  as  follows: 

On  page  5.  after  line  14,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(h)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  authorizations  to  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  enacted 
for  nscal  years  1967,  1968.  and  1969,  for 
which  appropriations  have  not  been  made, 
totaling  $327,070,000.  are  hereby  cancelled, 
effective  June  30.  1969.  or  the  date  of  this 
Act^whlchever  is  later." 

This  will  reduce  the  total  amount  of 
authorization  outstanding,  even  with 
the  current  1970  authorization  added  on, 
to  a  level  below  the  Nixon  budget  of 
over  $70  million. 

The  total  authorization?  outstanding 
for  NASA  will  be.  at  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year.  MD  million  below  the  Nixon 
budget  whidi  carries  over  $327,070,000 
in  unfunded  authorization. 

In  response  to  my  inquiry  regarding 
unfunded  authorization  NASA  has  pro- 
vided views  In  their  letter  dated  May 
26,  1969,  which  I  quote  for  the  Record: 
National  AzaoNAirncs 
AND  Space  Aoministiiation, 
Washington,  D.C..  May  26,  1969. 
Hon.  James  O.  Fulton, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  M«.  Fulton  :  After  our  discussions  on 
Thursday  and  after  rereading  your  additional 
views  on  pages  170-171  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  Report 
No.  91-256,  we  have  put  our  heads  together 
here  and  come  up  with  language  which  will. 
I  believe,  accomplish  the  objective  which  you 
outlined  to  me.  NASA  would  have  no  objec- 
tion to  a  provision  of  this  type. 

The  language  we  have  come  up  with  is  as 
follows : 

"Amend  SecUon  1  of  H.R.  11271  by  adding 
the  following  new  subsection  (h)  to  the  end 
thereof: 

"■(h)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  the  authorization  of  any  appro- 
priation to  the  administration  enacted  prior 
to  the  effecUve  date  of  thU  Act  shall  expire  on 
June  20,  1969.  or  the  effective  date  of  this  Act, 
whichever  is  later,  but  only  to  the  extent 
that  such  appropriation  has  not  theretofore 
actually  been  made.'  " 

This  would  rescind  authorization  under 
which  no  appropriation  has  been  made  to- 
talUng  $327,070,000  for  Fiscal  Years  1967, 
1968.  and  1969. 
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We  would  be  glad  to  Maeam  thta  further 
with  you  U  you  wish. 
Slncftrely  youis. 

BOMBT  9.  AUMVTt, 

Assistant  AdminUtrator  for  Le§ia- 

latii^e  affairs. 


I  would  also  like  to  Insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord our  analysis  of  unfunded  authoriza- 
tion presently  existing  on  the  books,  and 
a  recapitulation  of  authorization  re- 
scinded under  the  basic  Space  Act. 


NASA  UNFUNDED  AUTHORIZATION 


R.  $  D. 


C.  of  F. 


AO 


Total 


Fiscal  ifoir  1967:  !  ,.  .,.  ,„  „^ 

AuthoriiKl i *J'li?'S22'SS2 

AppropriMWi ] ■    4.245,000.000 

UnfuiMM - {- 3.600.000 

Fiscal  y**t  1961:  J  •■.,«,»««« 

AJthoriisd i.j. IIS'SS-SS 

ApproprtatM .'... 3.925,000,000 

UntuncM - 222.565.000 

Fiscal  vMf  1961:  .  .„  .„  „^ 

Authorizod 3,370,300.000 

AppropriaM 3,370,300,000 

Unlundod - ^ 

Total  untumM  July  1, 19M 226.165,000 


{95,919,000 
83. 000, 000 


{655, 900, 000 
640, 000, 000 


{5,000,419,000 
4, 968, 000, 000 


12,919,000 


15,900,000 


32,419,000 


69,980,000 
35,900,000 


648,206,000 
628, 000, 000 


4,865,751,000 
4,  588, 900, 000 


34,080,000    20,206,000    276,851,000 


39,600,000 
21,800,000 


603, 173, 000 
603,173,000 


4,013,073,000 
3,995,273,000 


17,800,000 


17.800,000 


64,799,000 


36,106,000 


327,070,000 


RECAPITULATION  OF  TOTAL  AUTHORIZATION  RESCINDED 
THROUGH  JUNE  30,  1968 


Rescission  dato 


Fiscal  years  attected 


Total 
rescinded 


June  30, 1964 1959, 1960,  and  1961 .  {47,625,700 

June  3J,  1965 1962 ?S'252'SS2 

June  30, 1966 1963 70,000,000 

uniM  1967 1964 HIB'^ 

June  30, 1968 19K  and  1966 65.396.200 

Total 391.397,900 


UNFUNDED  AUTHORIZATION-RESCISSIONS  TO  DATE  PURSUANT  TO  SEC.  307  OF  THE  SPACE  ACT 


R.  &D. 


C.  of  F. 


AO 


Total 


Authofizatian  rescinded  June  30, 1964: 

Fiscal  year  1959: 

"""S-bfiS  law  85-568 ,       0)       {101,983,000 

Public  Law  86-12  {20,750,000  

Appropriated.  -T....:::: 66,675,000          69,825,000 

Re«tndsd 4,075,000          32,158,000 

^""luZ,^'                 333,070.000    62.800,000 

Apprapriiiid::: 330,875,000     62,800,000 

Rescinded 2,195.000             _        0^ 

'^""aJS^^''          671.453,000         127,787,000 

Apprapri^: 670,453,000         122,787,000 

Rescinded 1,000.000     5.000,000 

Authorisation  rescinded  June  30, 1965: 
Fimjl  vflir  1962' 

Authorized' « 1,305,539.000         323.075.000 

Appropriatid.:.: 1,302.500,000         316,000,000 

Rescinded 3,039,000            7,075,000 

Authorization  rescinded  June  30, 1966: 

'^"^AirthoriM?"                 2,957,878.000         786,237.000 

Appropriatedll'.'. 2, 89/,  878, 000         776,237,000 

Rescindwl 60,000,000 

Authorization  rescinded  June  30, 19S7: 

Fiscal  year  1964:  .  ,,_  ,,^  ,^ 

Authorized 4,119,575,000 

Apprepriated 3,998,494.000 

Rescinded 121.081.000          33,060,000 

Authorization  rescinded  June  30, 196$: 
Fiscal  year  1965: 

Authorized,  Public  Law  88-3SI 4,341,100,000         262.880.000 

Apprepriated,  Public  law  $$-507 » 4. 291, 100, 000         262.880.000 

Rescinded Sq  000. 000                0 

Fiscal  year  1966: 

Authorized,  Public  Law  89-53...; 4.536,971,000 

Apprepria ted,  Public  Law  89-128 4.531,000,000 

Rescinded 5,971.000           2,376,000 


(') 
{3, 354. 000 
86,286,300 


{222,786,300 


167,700 


36,400,700 


94, 430. 000 
91,400,000 


iiO,  300, 000 
485, 075, 000 


3,030,000 


5,225,000 


170,760,000 
170,760,000 


970,000,000 
964,000,000 


6,000,000 


226.686,000 
206,750,000 


1,855,300,000 
1,825,250,000 


19.936,000 


30, 050, 000 


(0 


3,744,115,000 
3,674,115,000 


10,000,000 


713.060.000 
680.000,000 


<0 


518,185.000 
494, 000, 000 


7a  000, 000 


5.350.820.000 
5,172.494,000 


24,185,000 


178,326,000 


623.526.000 
623,526.000 


5,227,506.000 
5,177,506,000 


50,000,000 


62, 376, 850 
60.000,000 


591.049,850 
584,000,000 


5.190,396,200 
5,175.000,000 


7, 049, 000 


15.396,200 


■  Such  sums  as  may  be  necassary. 

■Inchjded  in  R.  $  D.  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1963.  ^    .    .. 

Eieludes  {72.494,000  appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1965  against  fiscal  year  1964  existing  authorization. 


We  are  in  an  era  where  the  most  ex- 
citing events  in  space  are  taking  place. 
One  of  the  greatest  events  In  the  histoi-y 
of  mankind  Is  going  to  take  place  on  July 
16  of  this  year  when  our  astronauts,  in 
the  Apollo  11,  try  to  land  on  the  Moon. 
Incredible  difficulties  that  the  average 
person  cannot  Imagine  are  present. 

But  I  must  say  to  you  that  everybody 
enjoys  going  with  the  astronauts  to  the 
Moon.  I  want  to  point  out  If  this  Congress 
and  this  House  decides  that  we  will  have 
to  cut  this  budget  much  below  what  this 
committee  has  decided,  after  having 
come  up  with  a  unanimous  report  recom- 
mending these  amounts,  then  one  of  the 
first  items  to  be  eliminated  is  live  tele- 
vision coverage  of  the  astronauts  on  their 
flight  to  the  Moon.  It  is  unnecessary. 

So  if  this  House  wants  to  take  the  po- 
sition that  the  U.S.S.R.  has  taken  so  that 
we  will  not  have  live  television  coverage 
so  the  whole  world  can  see,  then  we 
should  cut  it  and  say  that,  first,  the  un- 
necessary things  have  to  go.  Certainly, 
live  television  coverage  for  back  here  is 
one  of  those  unnecessary  amounts  that 
will  first  go. 

As  for  me,  I  want  the  live  television 
coverage.  I  am  against  these  cifts. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  President 
Johnson's  letter  of  transmittal  dated 
January  1969,  forwarding  his  Report  on 
U.S.  Aeronautics  and  Space  Activities  for 
1968. 

The  APOLLO  8  flight  was' preceded  by  the 
very  successful  11-day  orbit  of  the  Earth  in 
APOLLO  7 — the  first  manned  flight  test  of 
the  APOLLO  spacecraft. 

These  great  missions  bring  us  nearer  to 
reaching  our  national  goal  of  landing  men 
on  the  Moon  in  this  decade. 

Our  astronauts  have  now  flown  18  manned 
space  missions,  during  which  they  experi- 
enced 3515  man  hours  In  space  flight.  To- 
gether with  the  activities  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
thte  makes  a  total  to  date  of  28  manned 
flights  and  3,846  man  hours  in  space." 

I  Should  point  out  that  of  the  28 
manned  missions  quoted  by  the  Presi- 
dent, 18  of  these  were  by  the  United 
States.  Since  that  time  ApoUo  9  and  10 
have  been  successfully  completed  bring- 
ing the  total  UB.  manned  flights  to  20. 
Likewise  of  the  3,846  man-hours  quoted 
by  the  President  Includes  3,215  UJB.  man- 
hours.  Since  that  time  Apollo  9  and  10 
have  flown,  adding  1,299  UJ5.  man-hours 
to  our  record,  making  a  total  of  4.514 
man-hours  in  space  for  the  United 
States. 

We  should  never  forget  that  we  are 
in  a  real  competition  with  the  Soviet 
Union  in  every  aspect  of  space  explora- 
tion. I  would  like  to  include  here  a  very 
provocative  estimate  of  the  future  space 
programs  of  both  ourselves  and  Russia, 
written  by  Dr.  Charles  S.  Sheldon.  Sen- 
ior Specialist  with  the  gclence  PoUcy 
Division  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  Dr. 
Sheldon  is  recognized  as  an  outstand- 
ing authority  in  evaluating  the  com- 
parative achievements  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  I  am  sure 
his  assessment  of  the  future  can  have 
important  values  to  the  Members: 
Future  Dmections  roa  the  Space  Pbograms 

Attempting  to  predict  the  future  of  the 
space  program  is  a  difficult  assignment  as  It 
depends  upon  political  decisions  as  much  as 
on  technical  capabilities.  At  least,  there  are 
more  engineering  possibilities  than  there  are 
financial  resources  likely  to  be  made  availa- 
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ble  to  pursue  them.  The  iMue  of  future  goi^» 
baa  been  with  tbe  United  St*tea  for  leveral 
years,  particularly  aa  the  accomplishment 
of  the  dominating  ApoUo  mlMlon  appeared 
nearer. 

Estimating  what  the  Soviet  Union  will 
elect  to  do  In  space  may  be  ever  harder  for  a 
Western  observer  because  of  Soviet  restric- 
tions on  freedom  of  information.  But  In  one 
limited  sense,  the  task  might  be  considered 
•aaler.  The  United  States  abounds  in  paper 
plana,  but  until  the  Prenldent  and  the  Con- 
gress agree  on  funding,  our  plans  stay  on 
paper,  and  there  la  no  formal  comnUtment  to 
go  ahead.  In  the  Soviet  case,  they  have  stated 
at  several  levels  of  authority.  Including  the 
highest,  more  positively  their  long  run  goals, 
although  without  a  real,  public  UmeUble. 
Tbey,  too,  undoubtedly  have  to  face  hard 
budget  choices  before  actual  hardware  work 
can  begin. 

Tbe  announced  Soviet  goal  is  a  comprehen- 
•Ive  exploitation  of  space  technology  includ- 
ing the  exploration  and  settlement  (where 
practical)  of  the  planets,  along  the  way  ex- 
ploring the  Moon  In  greater  detail,  and  using 
orbital  stations  for  a  boat  of  inractlcal 


V«Oa    ■•M10N9:     WHAT    B    UKXLT    FMOM    THK 
XntTTWD    STATCS    AND    THS    SOTIXT   tTNIONT 

Under  the  Apollo  AppUcatlona  Program, 
tlM  United  Statea  wUl  have  tbe  capability 
of  conducting  at  least  rudimentary  apace 
station  work.  If.  aa  planned,  an  S-IVB  Saturn 
atage  la  placed  in  orbit,  and  the  empty  tank- 
age turned  Into  a  station  of  sorts,  consider- 
able enclosed  space  would  become  available. 
NASA  proposes  that  a  docking  bub  be  at- 
tached to  the  upper  end  of  the  S-IVB  In- 
terim station,  and  to  this  bub  would  be 
eo<q>led  Apollo  command  and  service  mod- 
vlM  serving  aa  ferries,  and  alao  a  modified 
lunar  module  serving  aa  support  for  ATM, 
tbe  ApoUo  teleaoope  mount  for  astronomical 
naearcb. 

NASA  would  like  to  have  the  go-ahead  to 
plan  and  conatruct  a  fairly  permanent  sci- 
•atlflc  atatlon  in  orbit  with  an  ultimate 
capacity  of  about  100  adentlsis  and  technl- 
dana.  No  concrete  plan  has  been  approved, 
but  such  a  station  would  be  within  o\ir  tech- 
nical capabilities  in  tbe  late  1970'a. 

The  United  States  plans  to  have  flying  no 
later  than  the  mld-19708  a  Manned  Orbiting 
Ijaboratory  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Ita  early  version  would  barely  qualify  aa  a 
apace  station,  aa  it  would  provide  space  for 
only  two  men  for  30  days,  without  resupply. 
Later  veraiona  might  be  more  roomy  and 
more  permanent  when  ferries  for  resupply 
became  available. 

The  Soviet  Union  baa  claimed  that  the 
docked  combination  of  Soyue  4  and  5  In  Jan- 
uary 1968  represented  a  rudimentary  apace 
station,  Inaamuch  aa  there  were  four  rooms, 
and  apace  for  up  to  13  men.  In  actual  opera- 
tlona.  the  period  the  ships  were  docked  was 
measured  only  in  a  few  hours,  and  tranafera 
between  ship*  required  EVA,  rather  than 
crawling  through  a  continuous  tunnel. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  pictured  a  hub  for 
a  future  space  station  to  which  up  to  four 
Soyua  craft  oould  dock  like  spokes  to  a 
wheel.  This  hub  should  be  within  the  lift 
capability  of  their  Proton  class  proven  launch 
vehicle.  For  the  future,  the  Russians  speak 
confidently  of  building  a  large  orbital  station 
for  many  men,  for  the  purpose  both  of  con- 
ducting Earth  applications  work  and  scien- 
tific observation  of  the  stars,  but  alao  serv- 
ing as  an  orbital  assembly  and  launch  facility 
to  send  manned  expeditions  to  the  Moon  and 
planets.  The  beginnings  of  such  a  capability 
probably  already  exist,  but  It  would  be  risky 
to  predict  whether  such  a  station  will  ap- 
pear soon,  or  only  after  some  years. 

MANNKS  LUNAa  LANDING:    WHO  WHX  BX  FIXST? 

When  President  Kennedy  In  1961  asked 
Congreaa  to  support  Project  Apollo,  his  ad- 
Tiaon  bad  told  him  tbia  was  a  project  In 
wbk:b  tbe  United  States  bad  a  good  chance 


of  being  first.  Aa  of  today,  tbe  odda  are  over- 
whelmingly in  our  favor,  aa  all  the  neceaaary 

components  for  a  ntanned  landing  and  re- 
turn have  been  tested  almost  aa  completely 
aa  la  possible  short  of  an  actual  landing  at- 
tempt. This  flight  Is  DOW  scheduled  for 
Apollo  1 1  In  the  summer  of  I960,  if  ApoUo  10 
in  the  spring  goes  well.  Our  being  first  to 
circumnavigate  the  Moon  with  men  was  a 
success  that  most  estimators  had  not  granted 
us  In  advance. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  yet  to  fly  a  launch 
vehicle  large  enough  to  support  a  lunar  land- 
ing, although  such  a  vehicle  has  been  pre- 
dicted to  appear  soon  by  leading  NASA  of- 
ficials. Because  of  past  Soviet  conservatism, 
one  would  not  expect  them  to  risk  men  In 
suck  a  flight  without  some  prior  testing  even 
if  the  vehicle  should  now  appear.  Tbere  la 
an  ouUlde  chance  only,  that  the  Russians 
would  launch  a  lunar  landing  craft  un- 
manned In  the  flrst  flight  of  a  neW  large  first 
atage.  If  the  upper  stage  consisted  of  the 
already-tested  Proton  vehicle,  one  could 
visualise  tliat  a  crew  would  transfer  from  a 
smaller,  already-proven  Earth  orbital  craft, 
and  then  conduct  the  lunar  landing  ahead 
of  the  United  SUtes.  But  many  aspects  of 
testing  and  scheduling  militate  against  this. 

Alternatively,  the  Soviet  Union  could  fore- 
go Immediate  use  of  a  very  large  launch 
vehicle,  and  Instead  aaaemble  equipment  in 
orbit  brought  up  by  8  or  10  Proton  claaa 
vehicles.  Logic  generally  argues  against  this 
as  a  way  to  beat  the  United  SUtea.  becauaa 
there  has  not  been  enough  practice  In  that 
kind  of  masa  assembly  and  checkout. 
wn.1.    ErrHKB   count«t    axuo    mem   to   tk« 

PLANCTST 

The  reliability  demands  for  a  planetary 
round  trip  are  on  the  order  of  a  couple  of 
years  Instead  of  a  week  aa  needed  for  viaiting 
tbe  Moon.  So  aside  from  the  much  greater 
welghu  required  to  suppply  the  logistics  for 
any  real  exploration  of  the  planets,  probably 
much  more  experience  la  required.  Human 
health  on  so  extended  a  mission  Is  also  in 
some  question,  although  partial  long  dura- 
tion teata  o(  closed  cabins  have  been  con- 
ducted on  Earth. 

Some  NASA  oOlcUU  would  like  a  manned 
fly-by  of  Mars,  and  possibly  of  Veniu  on  tbe 
same  flight,  before  the  end  of  the  igTCs,  but 
no  such  mission  baa  won  ofllclal  approval 
and  funding.  A  tCara  landing  rarely  Is  talked 
of  before  the  mid-lB80's,  and  tbU  baa  not 
been  approved  either.  Failure  to  make  a  de- 
cision now  will  effect  later  possibilities  be- 
cause of  the  long  lead  times  for  preparations. 
Tbe  glOO  billion  price  tag  often  quoted  dis- 
courages moat  otBclala  and  legislators.  But 
this  high  coat  might  be  overcome  In  large 
measure  If  a  low  cost  reusable  ferry  to  Earth 
orbit  were  to  be  developed. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  talked  more  posi- 
tively about  manned  flight  to  the  planets, 
but  It  would  face  exactly  tbe  same  technical 
and  cost  problems  that  we  do.  However.  If 
they  elected  to  pay  that  price,  planetary 
filght  m  the  1970's  or  1980's  would  not  be 
beyond  tbelr  technical  capabilities.  A  meaa- 
ure  of  tbla  conunltment  may  be  provided  by 
the  unveiling  and  application  of  a  new  large 
launch  vehicle  If  It  appear*. 

HOW  DO  THE  TWO  COtrNTEIXS  PLAN  TO  COUPm 
IN    SPACE    APPLICATIONS? 

It  U  within  tbe  expected  capacity  of  tbe 
United  State*  to  Improve  the  completeneaa 
and  quality  of  Its  weather  reporting,  with 
some  good  prospect  for  providing  accurate 
forecasts  of  a  week  or  so. 

The  Soviet  Union  will  probably  Improve 
the  reliability  of  their  weather  satellite 
equipment,  and  they  ore  also  Interested  In 
providing  better  forecasU.  Their  theory  of 
weather  systema  may  keep  pace  with  ours, 
but  tbey  may  lag  for  a  time  In  computer 
capacity  on  tbe  ground  to  support  weather 
analysis. 

The  United  States  working  with  IntelSat, 
the  International  consortium,  can  be  ex- 
pected   to    provide    a    growing    number    ol 


channels  to  all  parta  of  the  world  for  tele- 
phone, television,  and  computer  linka.  Di- 
rect broadcast  will  come  more  slowly  for 
reasons  of  political  concern  and  limited 
channel  capacity.  Domestic  distribution  of 
communications  by  satellite  may  appear,  but 
delays  are  likely  because  of  dispute  over  con- 
trol of  such  a  system. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  tried  to  Interest 
other  countries  in  a  Soviet  communications 
satellite  system  called  InterSputnIk,  but  this 
has  had  such  a  poor  reception  that  the 
USSR,  may  Join  IntelSat.  If  It  does.  It  prob- 
ably will  want  a  share  of  the  space  hardware 
presently  being  built  only  In  the  United 
SUtes. 

The  EUirth  resources  field  Is  one  which 
sugrgests  a  large  expansion  of  bpace  activity 
In  the  next  decade.  The  United  States  seems 
likely  to  go  ahead,  and  It  would  be  bard  to 
believe  the  Russians  would  neglect  Earth  re- 
sources work,  although  their  specific  plans 
are  not  known. 

CAN    THE    TWO    COUNTRIES    COOPEEATE    AS    WELL 
AS   COMPETE? 

This  is  the  hope  of  well-intentioned  peo- 
ple everywhere.  In  some  sense,  cooperation 
already  exists.  There  Is  a  considerable  ex- 
change of  Information  at  meetings  of  scien- 
tists and  engineers,  and  data  are  filed  at  the 
United  Nations.  There  have  been  treaties  ne- 
gotiated on  excluding  weapons  from  space, 
not  making  territorial  claims  to  other  celes- 
tial bodle*,  and  rescuing  astronauts. 

Further,  tbere  have  been  specific  plans  for 
trading  of  space-collected  weather  picture* 
over  the  "cold  line"  between  Sultland,  Mary- 
land and  BCosoow.  There  Is  a  Joint  effort  un- 
derway to  write  a  textbook  on  space  biology. 
There  has  been  some  coordination  of  efforts 
on  geomagnetism. 

But  the  big  question  of  Russians  and 
Americans  going  to  the  Moon  together  has 
been  asked  more  In  a  rhetorical  sense  than 
as  a  concrete  offer  by  either  side.  Each  side 
has  probably  been  somewhat  reluctant  to 
pursue  such  a  goal  too  openly  during  any 
period  that  one  or  the  other  was  markedly 
ahead.  Nor  has  either  been  willing  to  give  up 
any  basic.  Independent  capability  to  operate 
In  space,  which  might  be  Implied  by  such  a 
division  of,  labor  as  specialization  In  launch 
vehicles  oF spacecraft. 

Two  principal  motives  for  cooperation  of- 
fered have  been  to  lessen  tensions  politically, 
and  save  money.  The  question  of  tensions 
may  be  more  Infiuenced  by  broader  political 
Issues  than  space.  Money  savings  are  prob- 
lematical, except  as  someday  sharing  of  data 
might  permit  a  division  of  missions  as  be- 
tween one  planet  and  another,  for  example. 

No  assessment  of  the  prospects  can  be  made 
successfully  without  forecasting  tbe  future 
political  climate  ^rtilch  is  beyond  our  present 
capabilities. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  you  that  NASA 
nas  been  cutting  this  budget  and  like- 
wise we  have  been  cutting  it.  For  exam- 
ple, in  the  fiscal  year  1968  our  committee 
approved  $4,992,000,000  and  in  the  fiscal 
year  1969  budget  It  came  down  to  $4,217,- 
000,000  and  this  year  the  committee  has 
reduced  the  budget  to  $3,966,377,000. 

Our  committee  thus  has  cut  the  space 
budget,  that  is  the  peaceful  uses  of  space. 
|1  oilllon  in  2  years.  Let  me  see  some 
other  committees  who  have  done  that.  I 
would  like  them  to  submit  it  for  the 
RzcoRO  also — the  same  sort  of  actions 
cutting  millions  of  dollars  as  we  have 
done. 

In  order  that  all  Members  may  have 
before  them  a  complete  budget  history 
of  the  NASA  program,  I  insert  in  the 
RccoRO  at  this  point  a  series  of  tables 
showing  the  legislative  history  and  ex- 
penditures in  the  program  since  Its  in- 
ception. 
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NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE  AOHINISTMTION— BUDOET  HISTORY  SUMMARY 
AU  APPROPRIATIONS 


FoctlyMr 


I9&9  000  IriRsler. 

1959   

1960  

1961  

1961  000 

1962  . 
1963 

1964    . 
196& 

1966.   .. 
1967   .. 
1968 
1969 


1970. 


Subtotal. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  FACILITIES 
II  n  milliont  ol  dollarel 


[Is  milliont  of  dollara] 


Author- 
iatios 


AppiMri- 


OblifS- 
tiont 


146.6 

146.6 

146.6  \ 

298  7 

>  210.0 

259.2 

184.3  1 

508.3 

490.3 

•523.6 

487.0 

964.6 

970.0 

964.0  ^ 

908  3 

2.7 

2.7 

2.7  ) 

1,940.3 

1,855.3 

1,825.3 

1,691.6 

3,787.3 

3,744.1 

3,674.1 

3,448.4 

5,712.0 

5, 350.  8 

5, 100. 0 

4,864.8 
?  500.7 

>  5, 445. 0 

5,227.5 

» 5, 250.0 

5, 260. 0 

5, 190. 4 

5,175.0 

^i^l 

5,012.0 

5.000.4 

4,968.0 

5,011.8 

5, 100. 0 

4. 865.  8 

4.58S.9 

4, 520. 4 

4, 370. 4 

4,013.1 

3,995.3 

•4,213.3 

3«.529.2       37,116.2       36,397.8       36.295.5 
3^760.5 «3,878.0 


Expondi- 
turos 


145.5 

401.0 

744.3 

1,257.0 
2,552.4 
4,171.0 
5,092.9 
5.932.9 
5,425.7 
4, 723. 7 
« 4, 249. 7 

34,696.1 
« 3, 950.0 


Fiscal  ysw 


Budget 
request 


Authori- 
zation 


Appropri- 
ation I 


Obligations 


1959 

1980 

1961 

1961  DOD  tramtsr.. 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968.. „ 

1969 


3  98.3 

68.6 

122.8 

1.1 

333.1 

819.0 

800.0 

281.0 

74.7 

101.5 

76.7 

45.0 


102.0 

62.8 

127.8 

1.1 

323.1 

786.2 

713.0 

262.9 

62.4 

95.9 

70.0 

39.6 


y 


48.0 

>84.6 

122. 81 

l.U 

316.0 

776.2 

680.0 

262.9 

60.0 

83.0 

35.9 

21.8 


38.0 
89.7 

98.2 

217.1 
569.8 
546.6 
522.2 
270.4 
115.9 
64.5 
>  104.9 


Eipondi- 
tures 


24.8 
54.3 

98.2 
114.3 
225.3 
437.7 
530.9 
572.4 
288  6 
126  1 
=  70.0 


1970 


Subtotal. 


2,821.8 
58.2 


2,646.8        2.492.3 


2,637.3 
>S8.2 


2,542.6 
3  60.0 


Total. 


2,880.0 


2,695.5 


2,602.6 


Total L 42,289.7 


40,173.5         38,646.1 


'  Actual  amounts  appropriated,  except  the  000  transters.        ,,,  ,„^  _  ,  .  , ^...i. 

".  1959  budget  re<,u«t  "ncludes  «0,?50,000  R.  &  0  |nd  K^^.OOO  CoF  for  supptemenlals 
Amount  appropriated  in  1960  includes  supplementals  ol  »16,675,000  R  &  D.  and  J21,825,000  CoF, 

*^*l965'budg*et'?»Z?snnclude$  JMI.000,000  lor  proposed  R.  &  D.  supplemental.  Amount  appro- 
priated in  1965  includes  R.  &  0.  supplemental  of  t72,494,000  against  1964  authorttafion. 


•  Estimate. 


FisealyM^ 


RESEARCH  ANO  DEVELOPMENT 


1  Actual  amounts  appropriated,  except  the  000  transfer;  excludes  transfers  between  NASA 

'"flQM'budMt  request  includes  J24,250,000  lor  proposed  supplemental.  Amount  appropriated 
in  1960  includes  a  supplemental  of  J21. 825,000  against  1959  authorization. 

'  Estimtt*. 

Note-  Fiscal  year  1959  amounts  include  J29,>00.000  authorized  and  $23,000,000  appropriated 
lor  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics.  Obligations  and  expenditures  include 
arnounts  obligated  and  paid  out  against  unobligated  and  unexpended  balances  brought  toward 
from  NACA's  "Construction  and  equipment"  appropriation  accounts  lor  fiscal  years  prior  to 
fiscal  year  1959.  •    . 


|ln  millions  ol  dollars! 


RESEARCH  AND  PROGRAM  MANAGEMENT" 


Budget 
request 


1959  DOD  tridiliri. IJgf 

I9SS              ■90.9 

96o:::.: 1 345.3 

1961 6'}0 

1961  DOD  transfer .,11 

liSZ 1,380.5 

■MS .1 2,968.3 

InJ t -  4,351.7 

I9S ..— .- »4,i23.0 

1966'             4,575.9 

1967 «.2«6 

iSS: 1 3,677.2 


Author- 
ization 


146.6 

70.7 

333.1 

671.4 

1.6 

1,305.5 

2,957.9 

4,119.6 

4,341.1 

4,537.0 

4, 2a.  6 

4,147.6 

3,370.3 


Appropri- 
atiORi 


Obliga- 
tions 


Expendi- 
tures 


Fiscal  year 


146.6  \ 
50.0  / 
5347.6 
670.4  1 
1.6/ 
1,302.5 
2,897.9 
3,926.0 
>  4, 363. 6 
4, 531. 0 
4,245.0 
3,925.0 
3,370.3 


175.7 

307.9 

644.1 

1,261.3 
2,878.6 
3,824.4 
4,358.6 
4,468.9 
4,249.3 
3,816.6 
•3,460.1 


34.0 
255.7 
487.0 

935.6 

2. 308. 4 
3,317.4 

3. 984. 5 
4,741.1 
4, 487.  2 
3,946.1 
3, 520. 0 


1959.. 
I960.. 
1961- 
1962.. 
1963.. 
1964.. 
1965.. 
1966.. 
1967- 
1968.. 
1969- 


udfat 

Author- 

Appropri- 

Obliga- 

Expendi- 

iquest 

ization 

ation: 

tions 

tures 

sas 

86.5 

86.3 

85.0 

86.7 

94.4 

94.4 

91.4 

89.4 

91.0 

170.8 

170.8 

170.8 

166.0 

159.1 

22S.7 

226.7 

206.8 

213.2 

207.1 
18  7 

560,3 

"siiY" 

494.0 

493.8 

415.9 

641.0 

623.5 

623.5 

619.9 

577.5 

609.4 

591.0 

584.0 

611.2 

619.4 

663,9 

6SS.9 

640.0 

646.6 

649.9 

671.3 

648.2 

628.0 

639.3 

651.5 

648.2 

603.2 

603.2 

>648.3 

659.7 

1970 


Subtotal...! 31.330.6       30,251.0       29,777.5       29,445.5 


Total. 


-i- 


3;05i;4  •3,168.9 


28, 017. 0 
3,235.0 


1970. 


J4,3J2.0 32,614.4         31,252.0 


Total. 


4,376.8 
650.9  . 

4,218.4 

4, 1280. 0 

4.212.7 
>650.9 

4,136.5 
>  655.0 

5  027  7 

4,863.6 

4,791.5 

1  Actual  amounts  appropriated  except  the  DOD  transfers;  excludes  transfers  between  NASA 

'^^l^g'b'Jd'get  request  includes  J20,750,000  for  proposed  supplemental.  Amount  appropriated 

in  1960  includes  a  supplemental  ol  J16,675,000  against  1959  authorization  „„,;,„^ 

^  1965  budget  request  includes  J141, 000,000  lor  proposed  supptementaL  Amount  appropriated 
in  1965  includes  a  supplemental  of  J72,594,000  against  1964  authorizatioit 
•  Estimate. 


I  Formerly  titled  "Administrativo  operations."  w.c.  ,„„,„nri,.inn. 

••■  Actual  amounts  appropriated;  excludes  transfers  between  NASA  appropriahons. 

3  Estimate. 

Note:  FisMl  year  1959  amounts  include  $80,500,000  authorized  and  i\»'}°°'j°° ,i^P'^^'''^^, 
tor  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics.  Expenditures  include  amounts  paid  out 
ol  unexpended  balances  brought  forward  from  NACA's  •Salaries  and  expenses  appropriation 
accounts  tor  fiscal  years  prior  to  fiscal  year  1959. 


I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  Air 
Force  and  the  DOD  have  requested  a  net 
Increase  of  over  $515  million  in  the  fiscal 
year  1970  budget  over  that  for  fiscal  year 
1969  for  astronautlcal  si>ace  and  re- 
search and  development  programs.  That 
means  something.  They  are  raising  aero- 
nautics and  space  fimds  by  a  half  billion 
dollars,  when  NASA  is  reducing  its 
budget. 

In  fact,  in  space  they  are  reporting  a 
net  increase  of  more  than  $128  million 
alone  in  the  military  space  programs  as 
well  as  a  net  rise  of  $387  million  in  areo- 
nautical  research  and  development. 
Thank  heaven  we  had  already  developed, 
through  NASA  research,  the  communi- 
cations system  available  for  use  by  the 
military. 

There  is  one  other  thing.  I  would  like  to 
compliment  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  my  friend.  Dr.  Robert  C.  Sea- 
mans,  Jr..  formert^  Deputy  Administra- 
tor, NASA,  in  stating  today,  June  10. 
that  the  Air  Force  manned  orbiting  lab- 
oratory, the  MOL  program,  now  being 
carried  on  has  been  terminated  and  this 
will  permit  NASA  to  go  ahead,  as  we 
have  always  believed,  with  research  and 


development  of  the  manned  orbiting 
workshop.  I  quote  a  letter  received  from 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  this  date  to  ^is  ef- 
fect: 

Department  of  the  Aie  Foece, 

Washington,  June  10,  1969. 

Dear  Sir:  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
has  requested  that  I  Inform  you  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  has  terminat- 
ed the  Air  Force  Maimed  Orbiting  Labora- 
tory (MOL)   Program. 

In  arriving  at  this  decision,  a  number  of 
factors  were  considered.  First,  It  was  deter- 
mined that  most  essential  DoD  space  mis- 
sions could  be  accomplished  with  lower  cost 
unmanned  spacecraft.  Second,  the  potential 
worth  of  possible  future  applications  of  the 
experimental  equipment  being  developed  for 
MOL.  plus  the  Information  expected  from 
the  flights  on  man's  uUllty  In  space  for  mili- 
tary purposes,  while  worthwhile,  did  not 
equate  In  Immediate  value  to  other  DoD 
programs. 

Attached  Is  a  list  of  the  associate  and 
major  subcontractors.  It  should  be  clearly  \in- 
derstood  that  termination  Is  not  In  any  sense 
an  unfavorable  reflection  on  any  of  the  MOL 
contractors.  They  have  all  worked  very  hard 
and  have  achieved  excellent  results. 

Likewise,  MOL  termination  should  not  be 
construed  as  a  reflection  on  the  Air  Force. 
The  MOL  goals  were  practical  and  achiev- 


able; maximum  benefit  was  being  taken  of 
hardware  and  experience  from  NASA  and 
other  DoD  space  projects;  and  the  program 
was  well-managed  and  good  progress  was 
being  made.  Under  other  clrcvmistances,  its 
continuation  would  have  been  fully  Justi- 
fied. 

The    Deputy    Secretary    of    Defense    has 
scheduled  a  press  conference  for  10:30  a.m.. 
today,  June  10,  1969.  at  which  time  this  In- 
formation will  be  given  to  the  news  media. 
Sincerely, 

John  J,  Shauchnessy. 
Colonel,  USAF,  Chief.  Plans  Group.  Leg- 
islative Liaison. 

There  has  been  excellent  coordination 
between  NASA  and  DOD  so  that  none 
of  the  efforts  by  DOD  will  have  been 
wasted  as  a  result  of  the  termination  of 
the  MOL  program.  In  fact,  there  has 
been  excellent  interagency  cooperation 
with  all  agencies  of  the  Government.  I 
insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  re- 
port prepared  for  me  on  this  subject: 
Interagenct  Cooperative  Efforts  of  NASA 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministraUon  Is  actively  working  with  other 
government  agencies  on  an  ever  increasing 
scale.  The  close  coordination  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 
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m  particular,  la  a  major  consideration  of 
th«  Sp«c«  Agency.  The  extent  of  coordina- 
tion include*  btindreds  of  dally  contacts  at 
-  the  working  levels  and  several  key  mech- 
anisms have  evolved  for  coordination  at  the 
management  and  policy  levels  of  the  two 
organizations.  Foremost  among  these  Is  the 
Aeronautics  and  Astronautics  Coordinating 
Board  with  six  panels  devoted  to  coordina- 
tion, concerted  effort  and  exchange  of  broad 
areas  of  technical  Information  of  common 
Interest  The  thirteen  NASA  research  ad- 
Tlaory  conunlttees  deal  with  more  specialized 
subjects  with  strong  representation  from  the 
DOD  and  other  agencies.  In  all,  about  130 
conomlttees.  boards  and  groups  at  Headquar- 
ters and  Center  levels  have  NASA,  DOD  and 
Service  membership. 

The  Interchange  of  Information  which  oc- 
curs m  the  meetings  of  joint  bodies  and  In 
the  conduct  of  the  formal  agreements  which 
are  frequently  set  forth  Is  supplemented  by 
frequent  briefings.  Tbe  result  U  that  all 
levels  In  both  agencies  are  well  Informed 
regarding  plans,  programs  and  problem  areas 
of  common  Interest. 

Symposia  on  subjects  of  mutual  Interest 
have  also  been  held.  Ptor  example  the  Apollo, 
AAI*  and  Manned  Orbiting  Laboratory  sys- 
-  terns  "Symposium  in  April  1968  and  the  Space 
Station  Symposium  at  Langley  also  in  1968. 
Others  are  planned  for  this  year  In  the  dis- 
ciplines of  bloastronauUcs  and  manned 
space  flight  operations. 

Other  significant  examples  of  the  produc- 
tive cooperation  with  the  Alp  Force  are 
jointly  developed  specifications  for  flamma- 
blllty  and  toxicity,  cooperative  fuel  cell  de- 
velopment and  the  modification  of  a  Gemini 
pressure  suit  for  MOL  use.  Planning  Is  cur- 
renUy  underway  to  InvesUgate  the  feasibility 
and  merit  of  joint  approach  to  major  de- 
velopment program  for  the  Space  Shuttle. 

NASA's  Directorate  of  Space  Medicine  In 
ttos  Office  of  Manned  Space  Plight  maintains 
ft  very  close  relaUonshlp  with  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  particularly  the  MOL  program  Office. 
One  significant  result  of  this  working  ar- 
rangement Is  the  Inclusion  of  USAP  pro- 
posals for  flight  medical  experiments  to 
NASA  for  Inclusion  In  their  medical,  behav- 
ioral experiments  program.  This  arrange- 
ment permits  improved  coordination  of  the 
NASA/ DOD  effort  In  the  medical  area.  The 
USAF  conventionally  sponsors  development 
of  the  required  hardware  and  NASA  accepts 
funding  responsibility  for  their  Integration 
into  the  NASA  flight  system.  The  ctirrent  list 
of  approved  for  flight  AAP  experiments  In- 
cludes three  which  originated  with  the  Air 
Force.  This  cooperation  is  expected  to  yield 
tangible  dividends  to  both  NASA  and  the  Air 
Force  providing  data  and  experience  of  direct 
application  to  the  Manned  Orbiting  Labora- 
tory. 

Joint  Scientific  Advisory  Groups  reviewed 
and  advised  on  future  actions  to  be  taken  on 
the  study  of  the  changes  In  blood  cell  pro- 
duction that  has  been  present  In  several 
space  flights.  Such  activities  permit  the 
NASA,'DOD  personnel  to  formally  address 
major  questions  related  to  man's  adaptation 
and  ability  to  live  and  work  In  progressively 
longer,  more  complex  space  missions  with  the 
academic  community.  This  exchange  bene- 
fits both  the  government  personnel  and  the 
members  of  the  Advisory  panels  In  that  op- 
erational limitations  could  be  discussed  di- 
rectly with  those  government  members 
responsible  for  the  flight  programs. 

The  DOD  details  acUve  duty  military  per- 
sonnel  with  NASA,  provides  aircraft  for  RAD 
and  administrative  purposes,  performs  In- 
dustrtal  security  and  contract  services.  NASA 
provldas  special  R&D  support,  uses  Its 
unique  talenU  and  faclllUes,  Including 
tracking  network,  to  assist  the  DOD  in  Its 
development  of  aircraft.  satelUte  and 
missiles. 

NASA  and  tbe  DOD  have  carried  out  a 
nunUMT  oif  combined  studies  wltli  tbe  ob- 


jective of  elimination  of  overlap  and  achiev- 
ing economies.  Areas  Investigated  Included 
manned  space  flight  recovery  operations,  sup- 
port service  contracU  at  the  Kennedy  Space 
Center  and  the  AF  Eastern  Test  Range  and 
Tracking  and  data  acqulslUon.  The  signi- 
ficant result  of  these  studies  was  the  con- 
firmation that  the  greatest  opportunity  fop 
economy  He  in  the  early  planning  stages, 
thereby  adding  IncenUve  to  early  coordina- 
tion of  future  programs  in  the  manner  the 
space  shuttle  Is  presently  being  evaluated. 

The  Lunar  Receiving  Laboratory,  the  quar- 
antine facility  authorized  by  Congress,  in 
Houston,  Texas,  Is  the  result  of  an  agree- 
ment Involving  NASA  and  regulatory  agen- 
cies of  the  government  whose  responsibility 
U  Is  to  protect  the  public's  health,  agricul- 
ture and  other  living  resources.  These  agen- 
cies In  the  course  of  exercising  of  their 
specific  statutory  responsibilities  contributed 
their  specialized  knowledge  and  experience 
relating  to  quarantine  and  containment. 

The  Departments  of  Agriculture:  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare;  and  Interior;  the 
National  Academy  of  Science  and  NASA  co- 
operated In  the  formulation  of  policy  and 
technical  procedures  appropriate  to  the  iso- 
lation and  containment  of  the  lunar  samples, 
astronauts,  spacecraft  and  other  Apollo  mis- 
sion related  equipment. 

In  addition,  to  consultation  on  policy  mat- 
ters, the  Regulatory  Agencies  are  furnishing 
scientific  personnel  as  members  of  the  tech- 
nical staff  of  the  Lunar  Recovery  Laboratory 
as  specialists  In  fields  such  as  virology-bac- 
teriology, botany,  entomology,  etc.  Three  of- 
ficers from  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Veterinary 
Corps  are  supporting  the  LRL  In  the  disci- 
plines of  pathology,  food  technology  and 
small  animal  care.  Each  agency  also  pro- 
vides "on  call"  special  consuiunu  and  wUI 
furnish  research  teams  to  certify  tbe  LRL 
as  a  containment  facility.  . 

In  the  area  of  oceanography  NASA  hasV 
been  working  closely  with  the  Department 
of  the  Army  and  Interior  In  Project  Tektlte. 
The  objective  of  this  study  is  determina- 
tion of  the  capability  of  a  small  group  of 
men  to  satisfactorily  perform  a  real  mission 
while  living  Isolated  on  the  ocean  floor,  un- 
der saturated  diving  conditions  for  an  ex- 
tended period  of  time.  It  is  expected  that 
data  obtained  from  manned  op>eratlons  un- 
der water  might  be  valuable  In  planning 
long-duration  manned  space  flight  missions. 
NASA  Is  engaged  In  development  of  space 
employed  sensors  with  application  to  many 
ocean  uses.  TTiey  have  demonstrated  the 
feaalblUty  of  using  remote  sensors  to  locate 
cold  water  upwelUngs.  biologically  rich 
areas  and  thermal  boundaries  associated 
with  ocean  currents  and  using  this  data  to 
improve  the  productivity  of  commercial 
fishing. 

Another  objective  of  oceanography  space 
cooperation  Is  tbe  Improvement  of  ship 
routing  by  me«uurement  of  sea  State,  detec- 
tion of  navigation  hasards  and  monitoring 
of  sea  ice. 

NASA's  oceanograpblc  Interest  extends  to 
the  Improved  development  of  the  continen- 
tal shelf  by  mapping  of  submarine  topogra- 
phy and  identifying  potential  oil  sources. 

NASA  Is  also  participating  in  the  Gulf 
Stream  Drift  Mission  along  with  the  Naval 
oceanograpblc  office.  The  Mspshall  Space 
Flight  Center  is  providing  a  crew  member  to 
serve  on  the  "Ben  Franklin"  submersible. 
The  craft  will  embark  on  a  four  week  voy- 
age, continuously  under  water,  from  Miami 
along  the  coast  to  Cape  Hatteras  and  then 
out  to  sea  at  an  average  speed  of  about  a 
knots.  NASA  Is  placing  emphasis  on  opera- 
tions, psychological  and  physiological  meas- 
urements although  there  la  also  Interest  In 
the  maintenance  and  repair  aspects. 

NASA  is  also  participating  In  Bomex.  a 
project  with  tbe  objective  of  studying  the 
Joint  behavior  and  interactions  of  tbe  at- 


mospheric-ocean system.  Purpose  of  this  ef- 
fort, undertaken  by  the  Departnients  of 
Commerce,  Interior,  Defense,  Transporta- 
tion, Navy,  AEC,  National  Science  Foundation 
and  others  Is  to  validate  the  current  theory 
of  energy  transfer  across  the  Interface  of 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  waters  and  the 
atmosphere.  NASA's  role  in  the  operation  Is 
In  the  collection,  management  and  analysis 
of  data. 

NASA  has  and  continues  to  coordinate  ac- 
tivities with  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
In  geology,  geography,  prediction  and  assess- 
ment of  flood  damage,  hydrology  and  water 
resources  management  tiie  Department  of 
Agriculture  In  agriculture  and  forestry  and 
the  Environmental  Science  Services  Admin- 
istration of  the  Department  of  Commerce  In 
hydrology  and  cerUln  Interdisciplinary 
projects. 

Much  effort  In  NASA's  program  has  gone 
Into  exploring  tbe  capabilities  of  instru- 
ments for  measuring  phenomena  and  charac- 
teristics which  might  be  observable  from 
space.  For  example,  there  have  been  exten- 
sive efforts  with  the  USDA  to  Identify  ways 
In  which  space  technology  might  facilitate 
more  effective  utilization  of  the  nation's 
agricultural  and  forestry  resources.  It  has 
been  shown  that  the  presence  of  crop  and 
forest  disease  can  be  detected  from  multi- 
spectral  data  even  before  It  can  be  Identified 
through  purely  visual  means.  Marketing  data 
on  crop  forecasting,  corp  conditions  and 
yields  are  very  useful  to  private  Industry, 
the  Federal  and  State  governments. 

In  the  conduct  of  its  very  important  pro- 
grams, NASA  has  utilized  the  competence, 
personnel  and  facilities  of  many  other  gov- 
ernment agencies.  In  the  process  of  this  in- 
teraction, many  opportunities  to  cooperate 
and  assist  other  agencies  became  evident. 
As  can  be  seen  by  thU  brief  accounting,  the 
net  result  was  beneficial  to  these  agencies 
and  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

This  program  Is  looked  upon  as  an  out- 
standing program  of  technical  compet- 
ence in  this  country  by  all  the  peoples  of 
the  world.  In  my  district  I  have  had  Col, 
Gordon  Cooper,  the  astronaut  on  Gemini 
5  and  on  Mercury  9,  come  to  my  district 
and  speak  at  four  high  school  commence- 
ments. More  than  25,000  people  showed 
up  and  stood  up  for  that  man  at  various 
events  in  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  last  night.  This 
Is  a  tremendously  popular  program  with 
all  the  people  of  the  United  States.  At  the 
time  Colonel  Cooper  said : 

In  the  past  10  years  we  in  the  United 
States  have  made  more  progress  In  science, 
technology,  and  exploration  of  our  environ- 
ment than  the  progress  of  mankind  has  made 
in   10,000  years. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 
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Anderson,  HI. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Asbbrook 
Ayres 
Bates 
Blatnlk 
Brasco 
Brown.  Ohio 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
CahUl 
Carey 
Casey 
Celler 
Clark 
Clay 
Collins 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Dawson 
Dom 
Dowdy 
Dulskl 
Dwyer 
Eckbardt 
Edmondson 


(ROUNO.T7] 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Pelghan 

Oettys 

Oialmo 

OUbert 

Ooldwater 

Oubser 

H6bert 

Heckler,  Mass. 

HoUfield 

Kee 

Klrwan 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lowensteln 

Mann 

Matsunaga 

MlUs 

Morse 

Nelsen 

O'Konskl 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Pelly 


Pickle 

Pike 

Powell 

PvirceU 

Bcid,  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Ronan 

Rosenthal 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Scheuer 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Skubltz 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Springer 

Stuckey 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Tunney 

Wbttehurst 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wright 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  355 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  ' 

AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS 
TO  THE  NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS 
AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  SpesUc- 
er,  I  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bin  (H.R.  11271)  to 
authorize  appropriations  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  research  and  development,  construc- 
tion of  facilities,  and  research  and  pro- 
gram management,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

n»    TH«     COMMrrXKE     OF    TH«     WHOLS 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  biU  H.R.  11271,  with 
Mr.  Roow«Y  of  New  York  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  tmanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Mil- 
ler) will  be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and 
the  gentlwnan  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Pulton)  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Miller). 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, our  needs  on  Earth  are  so  great 
that  they  can  be  met  only  with  the  con- 
tinued accelerated  growth  of  the  real 
wealth  of  the  United  States. 

Research  and  development  stimulate 
growth.  Leadership  in  science  and  tech- 
nology is  essential  to  maintain  our  com- 
petitive position  in  the  world  market 
Continued  growth  in  our  national  pro- 
ductivity is  required  to  provide  the  ris- 
ing standard  of  living  we  have  grown  to 
expect  over  the  last  three  decades. 

Technical  progress  occurs  most  rapid- 
ly under  the  pressure  of  difQcult  goals, 
demanding  schedules,  and  tight,  but  ade- 
quate budgets.  The  last  decade  has  dem- 


onstrated that  space  research  and  devel- 
opment stimulates  such  progress. 

Permit  me  to  give  you  one  example. 
The  computer  industry  now  provides  our 
Nation  with  over  800,000  jobs  and  has 
added  $20  billion  a  year  to  our  gross  na- 
tional product. 

We  are  moving  Into  our  second  decade 
of  space  exploration.  Thousands  of  close- 
up  photographs  of  the  Moon  have  been 
taken  by  automated  spacecraft  from  the 
surface  and  from  lunar  orbit.  Our  Apollo 
astronauts  have  added  significantly  to 
the  photographic  study  of  the  Moon  and 
the  Earth,  and  scientists  will  be  studying 
these  photographs  for  years  to  come. 

Our  Mariner  spacecraft  have  taken  in- 
triguing pictures  of  a  part  of  the  surface 
of  Mars  and  sent  back  valuable  scientific 
data  about  our  cloud-wrapped  neighbor- 
ing planet,  Venus. 

Our  communication  satellites  are  com- 
mercially owned  and  are  giving  us  rou- 
tine coverage  of  world  events  on  a  regu- 
lar basis  at  a  profit. 

Worldwide  weather  coverage  from 
space  has  reached  operational  status. 
Weather  satellites  are  sending  back 
valuable  pictures  of  the  Earth's  cloud 
cover  and  weather  stations  on  a  routine 
basis. 

These  pictures  are  received  in  40  other 
countries,  besides  the  United  States,  who 
have  made  the  relatively  small  invest- 
ment in  equipment  needed  to  interrogate 
our  satellites  as  they  pass  overhead. 

Research  by  the  U.S.  Navy  has  provided 
the  basic  technology  and  procedures  for 
first  generation  navigation  systems  util- 
izing satellites. 

The  Navy's  transit  satellites  have  dem- 
onstrated the  use  of  space  technology  to 
provide  both  surface  vessels  and  sub- 
marines with  precise  position  fixes  in  all 
kinds  of  weather.  Furthermore,  these 
fixes  are  accurate  within  yards  whereas 
celestial  navigation  involves  possible 
errors  of  miles. 

We  have  much  to  report  In  the  way  of 
progress.  Besides  weather  communica- 
tion and  navigation,  we  have  laimched 
surveillance  and  scientific  probes  of  many 
kinds  Into  space. 

In  the  field  of  geodesy — a  scientific  dis- 
cipline concerned  with  determining  the 
shape  and  size  of  the  earth  and  its  gravi- 
tational field — more  was  learned  in  the 
first  few  months  of  the  satellite  geodesy 
than  in  the  previous  two  centuries. 

In  the  exciting  new  field  of  X-ray 
astronomy,  celestial  sources  of  X-rays 
were  first  discovered  via  sounding  rockets 
&nd  over  40  X-ray  sources  have  been  ob- 
served. The  discovery  of  the  Van  Allen 
Radiation  Belt  was  a  major  scientific 
achievement  of  our  space  program. 

Pictures  taken  by  our  Gemini  and 
Apollo  astronauts  with  their  handheld 
cameras  reveal  heretofore  unrecognized 
geological  features  on  earth  of  Interest  in 
the  geological  field. 

Some  Gemini  photographs  have  been 
interpreted  by  geologists  to  reveal  some 
promising  possibilities  of  detecting  oil 
and  mineral  deposits  In  remote  areas  of 
our  globe. 

Many  fields  have  been  stimulated  by 
our  space  program,  for  the  programs  In- 
volve not  only  science  and  technology, 
but  also  almost  every  form  of  ordinary 
business  and  professional  activity. 


Computer  technology,  power  conver- 
sion systems,  structural  and  fabrication 
techniques,  as  well  as  management  sys- 
tems, are  benefiting  as  a  result  of  our 
space  efforts.  There  are  new  products  and 
new  processes,  new  companies  and  whole 
new  industries. 

The  requirements  of  the  space  program 
for  a  worldwide  communications  network 
demanded  major  Improvements  In  the 
state  of  the  art  of  computer  technology. 
The  computer  complex  at  Houston  that 
handled  the  Mercury  flights  performed 
1  million  calculations  a  minute.  Today's 
Apollo  system  handles  50  times  that 
many — 50  million  calculations  a  min- 
ute— 80  billion  In  a  day. 

Time  win  not  permit  me  to  elaborate 
on  all  of  the  so-called  fallout  from  the 
space  program,  but  the  direct  economic 
Impact  Is  quite  obvious. 

But  of  even  greater  Importance  In  the 
long  nm  are  the  basic  contributions  of 
the  program  to  bringing  together  people 
from  all  disciplines — from  medicine  and 
the  life  sciences,  through  physics,  as- 
tronomy and  engineering  to  economics 
and  public  administration— and  causing 
them  to  work  together  toward  a  common 
goal— the  longterm  survival  of  men  In 
space.  ,       ,  , 

This  forced  intermingling  of  knowl- 
edge and  skUls  will  do  much  to  create 
new  solutions  to  many  of  our  immediate 
as  well  as  long-range  social  and  urban 
problems. 

The  Apollo  program  is  the  largest  sin- 
gle step  our  Nation  has  ever  imdertaken 
to  mobilize  Government,  Industry,  and 
the  scientific  and  educational  communi- 
ties of  our  country  to  achieve  a  single 
national  goal. 

The  achievement  of  the  lunar  land- 
ing, within  the  decade  is,  I  believe,  a  visi- 
ble Indication  of  the  strength,  maturity, 
and  Indeed  the  greatness  of  our  Nation. 
A  country  that  can  stay  the  course  of 
a  peaceful  decade-long  program  to  land 
men  on  the  Moon  and  return  them  safely 
to  Earth  Is  a  nation  that  can  solve,  if  it 
win,  any  of  its  other  problems. 

The  latter  part  of  1968  and  the  earlier 
part  of  this  year  have  allowed  us  to  wit- 
ness our  greatest  successes  in  manned 
space  fflght. 

And  now  we  stand  on  the  threshold  of 
completing  the  first  phase  of  our  lunar 
program.  In  less  than  6  weeks'  time,  we 
wm  watch  a  Saturn  V  carry  three  brave 
astronauts  into  space,  vfith  two  of  them 
actuaUy  landing  on  the  Moon. 

In  early  1961,  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy ivnnounced  the  Nation's  goal  in 
manned  space  flight,  "To  land  men  on 
the  Moon  and  return  them  safely  to 
Earth  in  this  decade." 

Now,  8  years  later,  on  July  20,  we  wUl 
have  kept  the  faith:  (Government,  indus- 
try— ^both  management  and  labor — the 
scientific  and  educational  communities 
have  done  their  Job  weU.  But  it  is  not 
only  for  these  segments  of  our  society 
to  take  pride  in  this  achievement.  It  Is 
likewise  for  every  American  citizen  who, 
with  his  tax  donars,  has  supported  the 
effort. 

However,  when  our  astronauts  reach 
the  Moon  next  month,  we  wUl  have  only 
arrived  at  the  first  plateau  In  our  explo- 
ration in  space.  Our  logical  next  step  wiU 
be  the  exploration  of  the  Moon  and  con- 
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duct  other  programs  in  near  and  far 
space. 

Lunar  exploration  is  of  the  greatest 
national  importance — for  furthering  our 
scientific  knowledge,  for  determining  the 
better  potential  for  using  the  Moon  as 
a  base,  and  for  demonstrating  our  inter- 
national leadership  in  the  exploration  of 
space. 

The  Moon  has  particular  scientific  in- 
terest and  potential  direct  benefits  be- 
cause of  its  close  association  to  the  Earth. 

A  number  of  landings  are  necessary  to 
establish  an  understanding  of  the  origin, 
history,  processes,  and  present  state  of 
the  Moon  and  its  relation  to  the  Earth 
and  the  solar  system. 

It  is  now  expected  that  at  least  10 
landings  will  be  needed  at  various  dis- 
tinct areas  to  gather  data  required  for 
the  major  decisions  on  future  uses  of  the 
moon. 

The  lunar  exploration  program  in- 
volves the  emplacement  of  scientific  ex- 
periment packages  on  the  moon's  sur- 
face. The-goai  of  Apollo  11  is  the  success- 
ful landing  and  safe  return  of  the  astro- 
nauts. 

And  the  first  landing  will  represent  a 
large  step  from  lunar  orbital  operations 
since  descent  to  lunar  surface,  the  lunar 
landing  astronauts'  activities  on  the 
lunar  surface,  and  the  ascent  into  the 
lunar  orbit  for  eventual  return  to  the 
earth  are  all  new  operations  In  a  new 
environment. 

The  other  lunar  landings  will  continue 
to  Increase  our  lunar  knowledge  from 
the  experience  we  gained  in  each  pre- 
vious limar  landing. 

Production  of  the  flight  hard'rare  for 
accomplishing  these  missions  Is  being 
completed,  the  trained  mission  teams 
have  been  assembled,  and  following  the 
first  flight  and  on  succeeding  flights, 
precision  landings  will  be  made  in  dif- 
ferent areas  where  significant  economic 
features  and  important  processes  have 
been  identified. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  carry  out 
our  operations  in  a  way  that  maximizes 
safety  and  effectiveness  in  an  opera- 
tional sense.  A  steady,  reasonably  spaced 
launch  rate  is  the  most  economic  and 
efficient  use  of  facilities,  hardware,  and 
personnel. 

Undue  spreading  or  gaps  in  the  se- 
quence will  result  in  major  program- 
matic programs  in  safety,  reliability, 
costs,  and  maintaining  of  trained 
teams.  The  above  factors  lead  to  the 
judgment  that  about  three  missions  per 
year  is  a  good  choice  for  launch  intervals. 
The  effect  of  delaying  this  project  by 
inadequate  fimdlng  will  require  that 
NASA  fly  missions  that  do  not  effectively 
use  the  hardware.that  has  been  produced 
in  Apollo.  Missions  would  be  flown  with- 
out surface  science  package,  without 
provisions  for  extension  for  staytimes 
or  Increased  astronaut  mobility. 

The  only  alternative  for  this  inefficient 
use  of  hardware  would  be  to  introduce  an 
undesirable  and  costly  gap  in  the  flight 
sequence. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  after  full 
and  complete  hearings,  the  committee 
recommends  in  H.R.  11271  a  total  au- 
thorlzaUon  of  $3,966,377,000  which  Is 
broken  down  as  follows: 


Research  and  development:  $3,264,- 
427.000. 

Construction  of  facilities:  $58,200,000. 

Research  and  program  management: 
$643,750,000. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  say  that  the  total 
authorized  flgure  in  this  bill  is  $250.- 
850,000  above  the  administration's  re- 
quest. A  majority  of  this  Increase  Is  in 
the  manned  space  flight  category. 

One  of  the  increases  approved  by  the 
committee  is  for  the  Apol'o  program  to 
support  Saturn  5  vehicle  improvements, 
for  the  development  of  surface  science 
packages,  crew  training,  launch  flight, 
and  recovery  operations,  and  for  Apollo 
applications. 

We  have  also  Increased  the  space  flight 
operations  line  item  for  additional  sup- 
port to  the  space  station  shuttle 
program. 

Another  Increase  in  the  administra- 
tions' request  has  been  approved  by  the 
committee  and  is  recommended  in  order 
to  reinstate  Saturn  5  production  and  to 
provide  for  the  procurement  of  long 
leadtlme  items. 

I  will  be  followed  by  other  members  of 
the  committee:  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  subcommittee  chairman, 
and  others  who  will  outline  in  more  de- 
tail the  line  items  in  H.R.  11271. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
<  Mr.  Pulton  ) . 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chatrman.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  has  come 
up  on  the  Nixon  budget  for  space  in  the 
comin<;  flscal  year.  On  authorization,  in- 
cluding $117  million  already  appropri- 
ated, the  budget  is  $3,833,000,000  The 
committee  report  is  for  $3,966,377,000, 
which  looks  as  if  it  is  $133  million  more 
than  the  Nixon  budget. 

However.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  an 
amendment  that  I  ^x>ke  of  previously — 
that  some  may  not  have  heard  about — 
to  cut  $327  million  of  carryover  authori- 
zation for  the  years  1967.  1968.  and  1969. 
If  that  amendment  carries,  then  the  cur- 
rent authorization  as  well  as  previous 
authorizations  will  be  $193  million  less 
than  the  Nixon  current  and  previous 
authorizations. 

So  this  budget  flgure  we  are  speaking 
of  is  quite  a  cut.  We  are  cutting,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  Department  of  De- 
tense  is  going  up  by  $515  mUlion  for  aero- 
nautics and  spfu:e  programs. 

Likewise,  this  particular  budget  the 
committee  has  approved  on  which  the 
chairman  has  well  spoken,  is  $1  billion 
less  than  the  flscal  year  1968  budget. 
That  means  a  cut  of  $1  billion  in  2 
years  by  our  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee  on  the  space  budget. 

In  addition,  NASA  has  been  able  to 
work  out  well  on  its  program,  and  we  are 
now  coming,  on  July  16,  to  the  Moon 
launch.  I  would  cauMon  the  committee 
against  cutting  the  authorization  at  this 
time,  because  we  have  had  such  success 
that  we  should  keep  It  rolling.  So  when 
our  committee  report  this  year  on  a  mini- 
mum budget  comes  out  unanimously,  I 
think  the  committee  has  done  a  good  job 
and  I  hope  the  House  will  sustain  the 
Science  and  Astronautics  Committee,  on 
both  sides,  on  a  nonpartisan  basis. 


I  would  say  also  that  this  program  is 
the  best  safety  and  security  the  United 
States  has.  It  helps  the  military  on  com- 
munications. It  helps  them  on  weather. 
It  helps  them  on  navigation.  It  helps  on 
many  things  for  our  domestic  economy, 
and  it  has  raised  the  technical  compe- 
tence of  our  Nation  to  the  highest  in  the 
world.  This  is  good  peaceful  competition. 
This  Is  where  we  should  beat  the  Rus- 
sians, and  we  should  beat  them  cleanly 
and  freely  by  putting  Apollo  XI  on  the 
Moon  with  our  full  backing  today. 

Looking  ahead  to  the  Apollo  launch  on 
July  16,  if  any  Member  wants  to  go  see 
it,  I  am  sure  he  can  get  in  touch  with 
"Tiger"  Teague,  the  chairman  of  the 
Manned  Space  Flight  Subcommittee,  or 
with  me,  the  ranking  minority  member 
and  we  will  try  to  get  him  aboard.  It  is 
like  seeing  Columbus  off. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  th:  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  I  believe  It 
should  be  pointed  out  to  the  House  that 
this  is  an  authorization  bill.  The  Presi- 
dent has  appointed  a  panel  to  make  a 
study  of  space  and  to  come  forth  with 
recommendations  in  September.  If  they 
do  not  want  to  use  the  money  we  au- 
thorized they  do  not  have  to. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  That 
is  right. 

We  must  always  remember  there  has 
been  a  tremendous  success  so  far. 

The  Apollo  204  flre,  when  It  occurred, 
cost  upwards  of  $800  million,  for  one 
flre. 

We  must  upgrade  these  Saturn  V's  so 
that  these  men  will  have  the  best  vehicle. 
We  must  have  the  best  communications. 
We  must  have  the  best  facilities  for  mon- 
itoring so  that  they  will  have  the  high- 
est safety. 

I  believe  we  are  going  to  be  the  first 
on  the  Moon,  July  20.  It  is  one  of  those 
historic  things  every  one  of  us  can  take 
part  in. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  pride  in  the  care- 
ful and  detailed  attention  that  our  com- 
mittee gave  to  the  NASA  budget  this 
year.  I  wish  to  comment  briefly  on  our 
committee  actions. 

The  orignal  NASA  fiscal  year  1970  re- 
quest in  January  for  research  and  de- 
velopment was  $3,051,427,000.  The  Nix- 
on budget  submitted  by  NASA  In  April 
Included  $3,006,427,000  or  $45,000,000 
less  than  the  original  request  for  re- 
search and  development.  The  commit- 
tee's review  of  the  authorization  request 
resulted  in  the  addition  of  $258,000,000 
to  the  amended  request.  This  action  re- 
sults in  a  reconunended  authorization  of 
$3,264,427,000  for  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

NASA  originally  requested  $1,651,100.- 
000  for  continuation  of  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram in  flscal  year  1970.  The  Nixon  budg- 
et for  the  Apollo  program  recommended 
$1,691,100,000,  or  a  net  increase  of  $29,- 
000,000.  The  committee  recommends  an 
increase  of  $75,700,000  over  the  amended 
budget. 

During  flscal  year  1970  a  portion  of  the 
increased  funding  recommended  by  the 
committee  in  the  Saturn  V  program 
would  be  used  for  engineering,  manu- 
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f  acture  and  test  operations  leading  to  the 
qualification  of  the  simplified  and  Im- 
proved J-2S  engine  on  a  schedule  which 
would  permit  early  incorporation  In  flight 
stages. 

In  addition,  Increased  effort  would  be 
made  on  determining  further  improve- 
ments In  the  space  vehicle  and  Its  opera- 
tion. All  of  these  efforts  would  be  di- 
rected to  obtaining  more  effective  and  ef- 
ficient vehicles  with  lower  cost  in  the 
manufacture,  production,  assembly,  test, 
and  checkout. 

The  committee  recommends  that  an 
additional  $32,100,000  In  fiscal  year  1970 
authorized  funds  be  provided  to  support 
Saturn  V  vehicle  improvements  in  the 
basic  Apollo  program. 

For  flscal  year  1970,  the  Nixon  budget 
requested  $225,627,000  In  new  authoriza- 
tion for  space  flight  operations.  That  is 
a  net  total  of  $11  million  less  than  the 
original  NASA  request  of  $236,627,000  In 
new  authorization  for  space  flight 
operations. 

NASA  requested  $191,327,000  in  new 
authorization  for  Apollo  applications. 
The  subsequent  budget  amendment  re- 
duced this  request  to  $134,327,000.  The 
committee  agreed  that  the  original  re- 
quest by  NASA  for  Apollo  applications 
would  allow  adequate  program  progress. 
A  further  reduction  as  proposed  by  the 
amended  budget  would  delay  the  Initia- 
tion of  Apollo  application  flights  5 
months.  Therefore  the  committee  rec- 
ommends $191,327,000  in  new  authoriza- 
tion for  Apollo  applications. 

The  committee  also  recommends  the 
authorization  of  additional  funds  in  the 
amount  of  $52,200,000  to  relnstltute 
Saturn  V  production.  This  was  further 
supported  by  a  budget  amendment  add- 
ing $46,000,000.  After  a  careful  review  of 
the  requirements  for  a  sound  space  pro- 
gram into  the  next  decade  and  the  most 
effective  means  of  realizing  returns  from 
our  basic  Apollo  Investment,  the  com- 
mittee Is  convinced  that  follow-on  Saturn 
V  launch  vehicles  must  be  available  not 
only  to  carry  on  progressive  Earth  orbi- 
tal, lunar,  and  deep-space  operations  in 
the  future  but  also  to  preserve  the  for- 
ward progress  of  the  United  States  in 
science  and  technology. 

The  committee  has,  therefore,  recom- 
mended $354,827,000  in  new  authoriza- 
tion for  flscal  year  1970  for  the  total 
space  flight  operations  line  item. 

Under  space  science  and  applications, 
NASA  requested  a  total  of  $55,600,000  for 
supporting  research  and  technology  In 
three  programs.  These  funds  have  been 
earmarked  for  support  of  880  proposed 
research  tasks,  most  of  which  would  be 
carried  out  under  contract  by  univer- 
sities, industry,  nonprofit  organizations, 
and  other  Government  agencies;  a  por- 
tion of  these  tasks  are  slated  to  be  per- 
formed In-house  at  NASA  centers. 

The  committee  recommended  a  total 
reduction  of  $12  million  in  space  science 
supporting  research  and  technology 
funds  in  the  fields  of  physics  and  astro- 
nomy, lunar  and  planetary  programs  and 
bioscience.  While  the  committee  recog- 
nizes the  value  of  such  research,  and  has 
supported  it  over  the  years,  some  of  the 
proposed  research  taslcs  are  believed  not 
to  be  urgent,  and  therefore  can  be  de- 
ferred. 


In  addition  to  the  reduction  of  $3  mil- 
lion in  NASA's  request  for  supporting 
research  and  technology,  the  committee 
also  voted  to  defer  funding  for  four  Ex- 
plorer class  satellites  which  NASA  has 
proposed  for  initiation  during  fiscal  year 
1970. 

The  committee  also  voted  to  defer 
funding  for  the  Mariner  Mercury  1973 
mission  for  which  NASA  has  requested 
$3  million  for  fiscal  year  1970  as  the 
Initial  increment  of  an  estimated  total 
cost  of  approximately  $00  million  for  this 
single  mission.  The  committee  recognizes 
that  the  swing-by  Venus  to  Mercury  is 
an  attractive  mission.  However,  it  must 
be  considered  in  the  context  of  our  en- 
tire planetary  exploration  program  and 
the  anticipated  costs  involved  in  that 
program. 

In  summary,  NASA's  planetary  ex- 
ploration program,  while  not  as  aggres- 
sive or  diversified  as  some  would  like, 
represents  very  substantial  future  ex- 
penditures, and  even  today  is  the  largest 
part,  doUarwise,  of  the  space  science 
program. 

Unfortunately.  NASA  has  all  but  can- 
celed the  remainder  of  the  blosatelllte 
program.  Last  December,  the  two  21-day 
biosatellite  missions  were  terminated, 
and  under  the  revised  NASA  budget  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  in  April  one  of  the 
two  remaining  30-day  biosatellite  mis- 
sions was  also  slated  to  be  canceled. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  cancella- 
tion of  blosatellite-F  will  result  in  at 
least  $2,000,000  in  unrecoverable  hard- 
ware costs,  and  if  an  appropriate  por- 
tion of  the  development  costs  of  the 
30 -day  satellite  were  assigned  trf  blo- 
satelllte-F.  the  amount  of  imrecoverable 
costs  would  be  many  millions  more. 

Because  the  Nation  has  such  a  sub- 
stantial investment  in  biosatelllte-P, 
and  because  the  study  of  an  instru- 
mented primate  in  space  for  30  days  has 
been  described  &s  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant research  projects  leading  to  a 
better  imderstanding  of  the  physiologi- 
cal and  psychological  effects  of  the  space 
environment  on  men,  the  committee 
voted  to  restore  the  $12,000,000  which 
the  budget  amendment  had  eliminated 
from  the  original  budget  submission  for 
flscal  year  1970. 

The  committee  has  taken  the  position 
that  the  space  applications  program 
should  receive  greater  emphasis.  The 
earth  resources  survey  project  is  of  spe- 
cial interest.  Accordingly,  the  conrunlt- 
tee  voted  to  increase,  by  $10,000,000,  the 
amount  requested  by  NASA  for  support 
of  the  earth  resources  technology  satel- 
lite for  fiscal  year  1970.  This  will  make 
available  $24,100,000  for  this  purpose 
during  the  forthcoming  fiscal  year. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  de- 
velopment of  ERTS  should  be  under- 
taken iromediately  and  aggressively  pur- 
sued: the  laimch  schedule  should  be 
compressed  If  possible  plans  for  addi- 
tional spacecraft  should  be  made;  and 
work  on  ground  equipment  should  be 
undertaken  without  delay.  In  order  that 
this  expression  of  congressional  Intent 
shall  not  be  disregarded,  the  NASA  au- 
thorization bill  for  flscal  year  1970  has 
been  amended  to  prohibit  the  transfer  or 
reprograming  of  any  portion  of  the  $24,- 


100,000  authorized  for  ERTS  to  any  other 
use. 

Under  advanced  research  and  tech- 
nology, NASA's  initial  budget  request  for 
the  nuclear  rockets  program  was  $36,- 
500,000;  the  Nixon  budget  contains  the 
same  amount.  This  is  substantially  less 
than  the  $55,000,000  authorized  for  fiscal 
year  1969  and  also  represents  a  majo'* 
reduction  from  the  fiscal  year  1968  level. 

The  committee  is  recommending  that 
NASA  proceed  with  the  Nerva  engine  de- 
velopment at  a  somewhat  faster  pace 
than  proposed  by  NASA.  To  do  so,  an  in- 
crease in  the  nuclear  rockets  program  of 
$13,500,000  is  recommended.  This  action 
is  taken  on  the  basis  thtit  the  nuclear 
rocket  will  provide  an  across-the-board 
advance  in  space  propulsion  in  the  late 
1970's  and  1980's.  Launch  vehicle  systems 
using  a  nuclear  upper  stage  in  combina- 
tion with  a  variety  of  lower  stages  could 
perform  many  missions  in  considerably 
shorter  times  or  carry  much  larger  pay- 
loads  than  our  present  launch  vehicles. 

In  simunary,  because  of  the  great  im- 
portance of  this  program  to  the  long- 
range  future  of  space  flight,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  that  an  additional 
$13,500,000  In  fiscal  year  1970  authorized 
funds  be  provided  for  a  total  of  $50  mil- 
lion. Additionally  the  committee  recom- 
mends that  the  law  be  written  so  as  to 
stipulate  that  the  $50  million  is  to  be 
used  only  for  the  nuclear  rockets  pro- 
gram. 

For  chemical  propulsion,  NASA  ini- 
tially requested  $25,100,000.  In  the  re- 
vised budget  NASA  reduced  this  request 
to  $22,850,000.  The  recommendation  of 
the  committee  is  to  add  $5,250,000  for  a 
total  of  $28,100,000,  of  which  $2,250,000 
is  to  restore  funds  cut  by  the  budget 
amendment  and  $3  million  Is  for  an  in- 
crease In  large  solid  motor  work. 

In  previous  years  this  committee  has 
been  a  strong  supporter  of  the  260-inch 
solid  rocket  motor  program  because  of 
its  inherent  simplicity,  reliability,  and 
potential  for  achieving  major  cost  re- 
ductions in  payload  cost  per  poimd.  The 
next  major  logical  step  in  this  program 
is  the  fabrication  of  a  full-length  test 
boos^r  with  a  movable  nozale. 

There  is  considerable  concern  caused 
by  the  lack  of  recognition  given  to  in- 
creased propulsion  development  by 
NASA  and  the  administration."  Although 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics, has  shown  some  minor  concern  on 
this  subject,  I  remain  almost  a  one-man 
show  in  pushing  hard  for  more  booster 
and  for  additional  upper  stage  propul- 
sion capability.  I  have  consistently  advo- 
cated more  funds  to  insure  our  future  su- 
periority in  this  Important  field.  Only  by 
my  efforts  have  we  been  able  to  get 
NASA  to  place  emphasis  on  exotic  fuel 
research.  This  has  resulted  in  research 
in  boron  and  fluorine  mixtures  that  can 
provide  upward  to  45  percent  more  push- 
per-pound  or  specific  Impulse  to  our 
rockets.  This  is  the  type  potential  that 
needs  to  be  explored.  My  criticism  con- 
tinues to  be  that  NASA  tends  to  empha- 
size the  large  engineering  and  manufac- 
tvuing  projects  with  less  and  less  empha- 
sis on  science  and  research.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  NASA  respond  to  these-'needs 
to  push  back  the  frontiers  of  science. 
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This  research  Is  needed  to  keep  this 
country  abreast  of  our  Russian  competi- 
tor so  that  we  will  not  be  overwhelmed 
by  them. 

There  is  thfr  imminent  possibility  of 
another  shock'such  as  October  1957 
when  because  of  our  too  little  and  too 
late  booster  capability  the  Russians 
were  able  to  put  tons  into  orbit  and  all 
we  could  do  is  belatedly  launch  a  "grape- 
fruit." Now,  in  testimony  before  our  com- 
mittee. Administrator  Webb  stated  that 
the  Russians  are  expected  to  have  a  new 
booster  of  more  than  10  million  pounds 
of  thrust.  He  also  testified  that  the  Rus- 
sians have  always  had  a  forward - 
thrusting  development  program  with  re- 
spect to  large  boosters.  Their  new  booster 
will  be  almost  one-third  larger  than  our 
Saturn  V  rocket.  Where  does  that  leave 
us? 

This  leaves  us  with  the  same  second- 
best  propulsion  capability  that  has  throt- 
tled us  since  the  inception  of  our  space 
program.  Therefore.  NASA  should  place 
air  proi)ulsion  research  under  the  au- 
tho"rlty  b7"  the  Office  of  Advanced  Re- 
search and  Technology.  It  should  provide 
sufficient  funding  to  provide  a  broad, 
forward-looking,  and  vigorous  program 
In  this  field. 

The  current  NASA  program  leaves  us 
without  a  single  new  booster  project  in 
our  space  program,  as  well  as  no  new 
research  for  boosters  in  NASA.  They 
have  a  contingency  for  $3.1  million 
which  they  may  utilize  for  further  de- 
velopment. I  contend,  as  I  have  for 
years,  that  NASA  needs  to  complete  the 
development  of  the  260-Inch  large  solid 
booster.  This  development  has  pro- 
gressed remarkably,  but  as  NASA  gets 
close  to  the  final  item  they  begin  to  re- 
duce the  funds.  Now  we  have  no  project 
at  all,  only  a  contingency.  The  impor- 
tant thing  about  the  260-inch  solid 
booster  is  that  it  is  a  means  for  placing 
large  weights  in  orbit  economically.  Ad- 
ditionally, its  propellant  is  storable  for 
long  periods  of  time.  It  provides  momen- 
tary reaction  capability.  It  is  easily 
strapped  together  to  double  or  treble  the 
thrust  at  boost. 

It  is  much  simpler  than  the  more  ex- 
pensive, more  complex  liquid  engines.  It 
is  a  part  of  the  advanced  technology 
which  should  be  fully  supported  to  make 
progress  in  our  space  program.  I  recom- 
mend that  NASA  organize  a  sustained  . 
effort  to  bring  their  large  solid  tech- 
nology to  fruition  and  to  plan  programs 
which  could  utilize  this  booster.  This  is 
particularly  true  for  the  advanced 
nuclear  engine  stages,  the  spike  nozzle 
concept  for  upper  stage  use  and  engines 
using  the  boron  and  fluorine  and  other 
exotic  additives.  Such  a  program  would 
give  our  country  the  propulsion  capabil- 
ity it  needs  to  stay  foremost  in  the 
space  fleld. 

NASA  initially  requested  $78,900,000 
for  aeronautical  vehicles.  The  budget 
amendment  reduced  this  amount  by 
$1,200,000,   to  $77,700,000. 

To  the  initial  request  of  $78,900,000  the 
committee  had  added  a  modest  increase 
of  $2  million  for  a  total  authorization  of 
$80,900,000  for  use  in  structural  anal- 
ysis— mainly  in  helicopters;  for  VSTOL 
propulsion:  and  for  V/STOL  noise 
source  analysis.  The  committee  also  rec- 


ommends restoring  the  $1,200,000  cut  by 
the  budget  amendment.  Therefore,  the 
total  amount  recommended  for  author- 
ization is  $80,900,000  for  aeronautical 
vehicles. 

For  tracking  and  data  acquisition, 
NASA  initially  requested  $298  million, 
which  was  $13.8  million  more  than  the 
flscal  year  1969  operating  plan  and  $8.2 
million  more  than  was  authorized.  The 
requested  increase  was  attributed  pri- 
marily to  increasing  workloads  of  the 
three  major  networks:  Satellite  network, 
the  manned  space  flight  network,  and 
the  deep  space  network. 

The  material  submitted  by  NASA  and 
the  presentation  before  the  committee 
generally  supported  the  NASA  conten- 
tion that  the  workload  on  all  of  the  net- 
works in  the  tracking  and  data  acqui- 
sition area  will  increase  in  future  years, 
including  fiscal  year  1970,  both  as  to 
quantity  and  complexity  of  data  to  be 
acquired  and  processed. 

The  Nixon  budget  reduced  NASA's  re- 
quest by  $20  million,  from  $298  million  to 
$278  million.  This  reduction  would  re- 
sult in :  First,  deferral  of  all  planned  im- 
provements to  the  networks;  and  sec- 
ond, deferral  of  improved  communica- 
tions. Additionally,  other  reductions 
would  be  necessary. 

To  emphasize  the  concern  of  the  com- 
mittee on  not  impairing  network  ca- 
pabilities— but  still  taking  into  account 
the  issues  of  improved  efficiency  and 
more  intensive  scrutiny  of  requirements 
being  placed  on  the  three  operational 
networks — an  increase  of  $15  million  to 
the  budget  amendment  amount  is  rec- 
ommended. This  action  results  in  a  rec- 
ommended authorization  of  $293  million, 
which  is  $5  million  less  than  the  initial 
NASA  request. 

So  much  for  our  committee  action  on 
NASA's  great  research  and  development 
programs.  I  hope  and  believe  that  the 
House  will  sustain  us. 

There  are  two  other  matters  of  con- 
sequence in  the  NASA  budget.  One  is  the 
construction  of  facilities  program  and 
the  other  is  research  and  program  man- 
agement, which  fonnerly  was  called  ad- 
ministrative operations. 

For  new  construction,  both  the  John- 
son and  Nixon  budgets  recommended 
$58,200,000,  the  smallest  total  in  several 
years.  The  committee  did  not  change 
that  flgure. 

For  research  and  program  manage- 
ment, the  Johnson  and  Nixon  budgets 
also  were  identical  at  $650,900,000.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  committee  tielleves  some 
economies  can  be  realized  in  manage- 
ment. Accordingly,  we  have  cut  this  flg- 
ure by  $7,150,000  to  a  lower  total  of 
$643,750,000. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly  support  the 
committee's  actions.  I  recommend  that 
the  bill  be  passed  with  the  dollar  flgures 
as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics. 

I  wish  to  address  myself  to  the  Apollo 
program  briefly  at  this  point. 

By  1970  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  will  have  spent 
approximately  $23.9  billion  to  place  men 
on  the  Moon  and  return  them  safely  to 
Earth.  On  July  20,  1969,  man,  for  the 
first  time  in  history  will  set  foot  on  the 
natural  satellite  of  the  Eaith,  the  Moon. 


All  of  this  has  taken  much  money  and 
time.  All  of  this  effort  with  skilled  per- 
sonnel In  research  and  developmmt  is 
being  accomplished  right  here  on  Earth. 

We  stand  today  as  a  better  nation 
because  of  the  Apollo  program.  Seven 
block  I  command  and  service  modules 
have  been  built.  Twenty  block  n  com- 
mand modules  qualified  for  lunar  flight 
are  currently  being  completed.  Twelve 
Saturn  1-B's  have  been  built.  Five  of 
these  have  been  laimched,  including  the 
flights  of  Apollo  5  and  7,  and  the  re- 
maining nine  Saturn  1-B's  have  been 
assigned  to  the  Apollo  applications  pro- 
gram. As  of  today,  the  Apollo  applica- 
tions program  represents  our  only  near 
earth  orbital  manned  capability  in  the 
early  1970's.  Fifteen  Saturn  V  vehicles 
are  nearlng  completion.  Five  of  these 
vehicles  have  been  flown  successfully. 
These  Saturn  V  flights  included  the  un- 
precedented successful  Apollo  4,  6,  8,  9, 
and  10  missions.  The  remaining  Saturn 
V  vehicles  have  been  assigned  to  lunar 
exploration  through  1972.  Fifteen  lunar 
modules  have  currestly  been  completed 
or  are  in  production.  Three  lunar  mod- 
ules have  been  flown  on  the  Apollo  5.  9. 
and  10  missions.  Lunar  module  5  will  be 
flown  on  the  lunar  landing  flight  in 
July  of  this  year.  Apollo  11.  The  re- 
maining 11  lunar  modules  will  be  used 
for  lunar  exploration  and  for  the  Apollo 
applications  program. 

What  has  been  the  value  of  the  de- 
velopment of  this  tremendous  capability 
in  space?  Actually  the  Nation  and  the 
world  is  receiving  more  than  was  origi- 
nally anticipated  in  value  from  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Apollo  program.  Today 
we  stand  on  the  threshold  of  long  dura- 
tion flights  to  the  Moon  and  the  use  of 
■  near  Earth  orbit  for  man's  beneflt.  The 
remaining  vehicles  in  the  Apollo  program 
will  not  only  teach  us  more  about  the 
world  in  which  we  live,  but  provide  the 
test  beds  for  extended  use  of  near  and 
deep  space. 

We  stand  on  the  verge  of  a  renais- 
sance tied  to  the  development  of  space 
for  new  knowledge  and  application.  Con- 
tinued probing  on  my  part  and  by  other 
members  of  the  committee  has  caused 
NASA  to  reassess  its  production  sched- 
ules and  its  scientific  goals.  Conse- 
quently, today  we  approach  the  lunar 
landing  with  greater  confidence  that  all 
of  these  vehicles  will  be  adequately  uti- 
lized for  maximum  return  on  our  in- 
vestment. We  have  continually  probed, 
questioned  and  encouraged  NASA  to  ade- 
quately define  the  Apollo  and  Apollo  ap- 
plications missions.  I  am  pleased  to 
report  to  my  colleagues  today  that  each 
vehicle  in  the  Apollo  program  has  a  defi- 
nite assignment.  Each  vehicle  in  the 
Apollo  program,  and  the  lunar  explora- 
tion to  follow,  is  being  adequately  de- 
fined. The  missions  for  the  Apollo  appli- 
cations program  have  now  been  ade- 
quately identified. 

Without  the  diligence  of  the  commit- 
tee we  might  still  be  without  a  well  struc- 
tured and  completely  defined  Apollo  pro- 
gram. However,  we  now  have  a  working 
schedule  which  will  insure  maximum 
utilization  of  the  vehicle  and  spacecraft 
in  the  Apollo  applications  program. 

T")  assure  my  colleagues  that  there  is 
a  firm  schedule  for  each  and  every  ve- 
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hide  programed  to  date.  I  insert  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  a  detailed  analysis  of 
vehicle  assignments,  uses  and  costs: 

COMMANO  AND  SKBTICE  ICODX7LKB 

Designation  and  disposition,  March  7,  1M9 
Block  I 
CSM  oca :  Land  Impact  testa. 
CSM  009:  Flown  on  AS-201. 
CSM  Oil:  Flown  on  AS-a02. 
CSM  013:  Destroyed  In  fire. 
CSM  014 :  Structural  tests. 
CSM  017:  Flown  on  AS-601  (Apollo  4). 
CSM  020:  Flown  on  AS-S02  (Apollo  6). 

Block  n 
CSM  101:   Flown  AS-20S   (Apollo  7). 
CSM  102:  Structural  teet. 
CSM  103:  Flown  on  A8-fi03  (ApoUo  8). 
CSM  104:  Flown  on  AS-S04  (Apollo  9). 
CSM  106:  Vibration  Testing. 
CSM  106:  Assigned  to  AS-60S  (Apollo  10) . 
CSM  107:  Assigned  to  AS-506  (Apollo  11). 
CSM  108:  Assigned  to  Lunar  Mission. 
CSM  109:  Assigned  to  Lunar  Mission. 
CSM  110:  Assigned  to  Lunar  Mission. 
CSM  111:  Assigned  to  Lunar  Mission. 
CSM  112:  Assigned  to  Lunar  Mission. 
CSM  113:  Assigned  to  Lunar  Mission. 
CSM  114:  Assigned  to  Lunar  Mission. 
CSM  116:   Assigned  to  L\inar  Mission. 
CSM  116A:  Assigned  to  Lunar  Mission. 
CSM  116:  Tentatively  assigned  to  AAP. 
CSM  117:  TentaUvely  assigned  to  AAP. 
CSM  118:  Tentatively  assigned  to  AAP. 
CSM  119f  Tentotlvely  assigned  to  AAP. 

Major  CSM  Test  Articles 

CSM  2TV-1:   lliermal  vacuum  testing. 

CSM  2S-1 :  Imp«M:t  testing. 

CSM  2S-2 :  Structural  testing. 

CSM  004:  Structural  and  thermal  testing. 

CSM  006:  Structural  testing. 

CSM  007:  Manned  uprlghting  testing. 

CSM  008:  Structural  testing. 

CSM  010:  Thermal  and  dynamic  testing. 

The  average  recurring  unit  cost  for  pro- 
ducing these  Block  U  Command  &  Service 
Module  Is  $56  million. 

SATXniK     IB    LAUNCH     VEHICLES 

Designation  and  disposition 'status,  March  7, 
1969 

SA-201:  Launched— AS-201. 

SA-202:  Launched — AS-202. 

SA-203:  Launched— AS203. 

SA-204:   Launched  AS-204   (ApoUo  5). 

SA-205:  Launched — AS-20S  (ApoUo  7). 

SA-206:  Storage — Tentatively  assigned  to 
AAP. 

SA-207:  Storage — Tentatively  assigned  to 
AAP. 

SA-208:  Storage — Tentatively  assigned  to 
AAP. 

SA-209:  Storage — Tentatively  assigned  to 
AAP. 

SA-210:  Storage — Tentatively  assigned  to 
AAP. 

SA-211:  Storage — Tentatively  assigned  to 
AAP. 

SA-212:  Storage — Tentatively  assigned  to 
AAP. 

SA-213:  Manufacturing  and  long-lead  pro- 
curement. 

SA-214:  Manufacturing  and  long-lead  pro- 
curement. 

The  average  recurring  unit  production  cost 
of  the  Saturn  IB  launch  vehicle  is  (42 
million. 

SATtniN  V  LAtTNCH  VZRICLES 

SA-501:  Launched— AS-601  (Apollo  4). 
SA-602:  Launched— AS-602  (Apollo  6). 
SA-603:  Launched— AS-603  (Apollo  8). 
SA-604:  Launched — AS-604  (Apollo  9). 
SA-606:  At  KSC— AS-606  (Apollo  10). 
SA-606:  At  KSC— AS-606  (Apollo  11). 
SA-607:   Being  Prepared  for  Shipment  to 
KSC. 
SA-608:  Test  and  checkout. 
S A-609 :  Static  test. 
SA-610:  Post  manufacturing  checkout. 


SA-511:  Manufacturing  and  poetmanufac- 
turing  checkout. 

8A-612:  Ditto. 

SA-613:  Manufacturing. 

SA-614:  Ditto. 

SA-616;  Ditto. 

The  average  recurring  unit  cost  for  these 
Saturn  V  launch  vehicles  is  9186  million. 

LUNAB   MODULE 

Designation  and  disposition 

LTA-1:  Systems  integration. 

LTA-2:  Flown  on  AS-502  (Apollo  6). 

LTA-3 :  Structural  test  at  W8T1". 

LTA-6D:  PropulBlon  test  at  WSTF. 

LTA-8:  Thermal  vacuum  test  at  MSC. 

LTA-10:  Flown  on  AS-501   (Apollo  4). 

LTA-3DR:  Structural  test  at  MSC. 

PA-1 :  Propulsion  test  at  WSTF. 

LM-1:  Launched  on  AS-204  (Apollo  6). 

LM-2:  Structural  test  then  tentatively  as- 
signed to  AAP  for  Backup  ATM. 

LM-3:  Launched  on  AS-604  (Apollo  9). 

LM-4:  Assigned  to  AS-506  (Apollo  10). 

LM-&:  Assigned  to  AS-606  (Apollo  11). 

LM-6:   Assigned  to  Lunar  Mission. 

LM-7:  Ditto. 

LM-8:  Ditto. 

LM-9:  Ditto. 

LM-IO:  Ditto. 

LM-11:  Ditto. 

LM-12:  Ditto. 

LM-13:  Ditto. 

LM-14:  Ditto. 

LM-15:  Tentatively  assigned  to  AAP  for 
ATM. 

The  average  recurring  vmlt  cost  for  produc- 
ing these  flight  Lunar  Modules  Is  (41  mllUon. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  despite 
the  recent  successes  of  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram, the  total  laimches  in  calendar 
year  1968  by  the  United  States  was  sub- 
stantially lower  than  in  1967.  Our  launch 
rate  of  1967  was  a  numerical  drop  from 
two  preceding  years.  However,  the  62 
U.S.  launches  in  1968  and  the  eight  suc- 
cessful launches  in  1969  reflect  a  grow- 
ing sophistication  in  capability  of  our 
national  spsuse  effort.  During  1968  the 
Soviet  Union  conducted  successfully  74 
launches,  slightly  exceeding  their  1967 
total  of  67  launches.  So  far  in  1969  the 
Soviets  have  launched  22  vehicles.  The 
Russians  have  conducted  in  their  more 
recent  flights  not  only  rendezvous  but 
dockings  and  transfer  of  personnel  from 
one  vehicle  to  another.  They  have  suc- 
cessfully landed  vehicles  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  in  Soviet  heartland.  They 
have  laimched  primitive  life  forms  on 
circumlunar  flights.  All  of  these  are  in- 
dicative of  the  vitality  and  progress  of 
the  Soviet  space  effort.  The  Soviets  to- 
day have  a  stable  of  launch  vehicles  of 
ever-increasing  capability  including  the 
Vostok  class  of  vehicles  for  manned 
space  flight,  the  Molniya  type  vehicle 
for  unmanned  satellite  activity,  as  well 
as  the  Cosmos  and  Elektron  type  satel- 
lites for  scientific  investigation.  It  had 
been  stated  that  the  Soviets  have  under 
development  a  vehicle  purported  to  have 
the  thrust  in  excess  of  10  million  poimds. 
With  this  laimch  vehicle  the  Soviets  will 
be  capable  not  only  of  launching  ex- 
tremely large  Earth  orbital  space  sta- 
tions but  also  will  be  capable  of  direct 
ascent  lunar  flights.  Surely  this  is  a  time 
in  our  history  when  we  should  maintain 
our  capabilities  and  capitalize  on  the 
developments  which  we  have  already 
made  in  the  manned  space  flight  pro- 
gram and  particularly  in  Apollo  and 
ApoUo  applications  program. 


In  the  area  of  advanced  missions,  in- 
tensive study  has  been  imder  way  in 
NASA  during  the  past  year  in  the  de- 
velopment of  manned  permanent  space 
stations,  lunar  bases  and  low-cost  space 
transportation  systems.  The  space  sta- 
tion studies  point  to  a  multipurpose  gen- 
eral usage  laboratory  that  will  be  more 
advanced  than  the  initial  Saturn  I 
workshop  of  the  Apollo  applications  pro- 
gram. This  could  well  be  the  first  truly 
multination  manned  Space  capability. 
Such  activities  of  astronomy,  earth  sci- 
ence and  applications,  industrial  proc- 
esses, physics,  life  sciences,  and  ad- 
vanced technology  will  all  be  explored 
in  this  effort.  Such  space  stations  should 
have  a  life  of  2  or  more  years  and  a  crew 
of  at  least  nine  or  more  personnel. 

Likewise,  extensive  studies  are  under- 
way on  space  transportation  systems  to 
effectively  utilize  a  large  Earth  orbital 
space  station,  a  low-cost  transportation 
system  to  carry  men  to  orbit  arid  return 
is  required.  Studies  in  parallel  with  space 
stations  are  lieing  made  emphasizing  an 
operationally  efficient  and  cost-effective 
transportation  -system.  These  vehicles 
will  provide  a  capability  to  fly  ip  space 
much  as  we  fly  in  aircraft  today.  They 
will  provide  for  personnel  rotation,  ex- 
pendibility,  resupply  and  delivery  of  ex- 
periments, experimental  modules  and  the 
experimenters  themselves.  It  is  expected 
that  the  cost  will  be  reduced  from  the 
current  level  of  approximately  $500  per 
poimd  for  near-Earth  orbit  to  approxi- 
mately $10  to  $50  per  poimd  for  the  same 
missions.  Again,  it  opens  new  vistas  for 
truly  international  participation  in 
manned  space  flight. 

In  the  area  of  lunar  exploration,  I  have 
continually  questioned  NASA  and  in- 
sisted on  adequate  definition  of  post- 
ApoUo  flights.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
studies  have  been  initiated  and  definition 
of  missions  have  reached  a  sufficient 
point  of  maturity  so  that  lunar  explora- 
tion following  lunar  exploration  landing 
can  progress  smoothly. 

Following  the  initial  lunar  landing, 
three  Apollo  flights  will  be  made  to  the 
Moon,  each  landing  at  a  different  des- 
ignated area.  Each  one  of  these  areas 
represents  unique  geological  features  of 
the  lunar  surface  and  will  allow  us  to 
better  understand  the  evolution  of  the 
Moon,  the  Earth,  and  our  universe.  In- 
cluded on  each  one  of  these  flights  will 
be  Apollo  lunar  experiment  packages 
designed  to  give  seismic  data  on  the 
lunar  surface  to  better  descrilie  the 
geological  conditions  of  the  Moon.  Ex- 
periments will  be  conducted  to  study  the 
solar  wind,  observe  the  gross  lunar  ter- 
rain, and  examine  in  detail  the  composi- 
tion of  the  lunar  surface. 

Following  these  three  flights,  six  more 
missions  are  being  defined  in  detail 
which  will  extend  man's  stay  time  on  the 
lunar  surface,  provide  increased  mobility 
for  the  astronauts,  and  expand  our  capa- 
bility to  determine  the  ultimate  useful- 
ness of  the  lunar  surface  for  both  science 
and  utilitarian  purposes.  Improved  Apol- 
lo systems  will  allow  3-  to  4-day  missions 
on  the  lun^tf  surface.  Highly  mobile  fly- 
ing units  will  be  able  to  range  up  to  6 
miles  from  the  spacecraft  during  the 
first  half  of  the  1970's.  All  of  these  ac- 
tivities contributed  to  expanding  our  base 
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of  knowledge  and  determining  the  ulti- 
niAte  UMR  of  space. 

Mr.  MnJ.KR  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tkaovx) . 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  models  we  have  before  us  today  rep- 
resent the  only  two  large  payload 
laimch  vehicles  that  the  United  States 
has.  The  smaller  of  these  two  vehicles, 
the  Saturn  IB,  can  launch  40.000  pounds, 
or  20  tons,  into  a  near-earth  orbit.  The 
larger  Saturn  V  can  launch  285,000 
pounds,  or  142  tons.  Into  near-earth 
orbit  or  100,000  pounds  to  the  lunar 
surface  or  beyond.  The  Saturn  IB  has 
two  stages — the  first  stage  built  by  the 
Chrysler  Corp.,  and  the  second  stage  is 
built  by  the  McDonnell  Douglas  Corp. 
On  top  of  these  two  stages  is  a  command 
and  service  module  which  is  part  of  both 
the  Saturn  V  and  Saturn  IB. 

The  command  and  service  module  is 
built  br-^orth  American  Rockwell  Corp. 
Tweiv©  ni  these  vehicles  have  been  built. 
Five  have  been  flown  successfully  and 
the  remaining  seven  will  be  used  In  the 
Apollo  applications  program  to  deliver 
the  second  stage  tank  to  earth  orbit  to 
be  utilized  as  a  workshop  and  to  launch 
on  aiMther  mission  a  lunar  module 
which  has  been  altered  to  carry  tele- 
scopes for  extensive  observation  of  the 
sun.  Each  of  these  missions  will  require 
two  lauiM:h  vehicles  with  two  additional 
Saturn  IB  vehicles — one  to  revisit  the 
workshop  and  one  to  revisit  the  telescope 
mount  for  a  duration  of  up  to  56  days. 
Funds  in  the  budget  for  this  year  will 
provide  for  the  completion  of  the  13th 
and  14th  Saturn  IB  vehicle  already  on 
the  production  lines.  No  additional  ve- 
hicles of  this  size  are  being  procured  at 
this  time.  The  13th  and  14th  vehicle 
will  provide  sufficient  backup  so  as  to 
allow  successful  completion  of  the  Apollo 
applications  program. 

The  larger  third  stage  Saturn  V  ve- 
hicle has  a  first  stage  built  by  the  Boeing 
Co.,  a  second  stage  built  by  the  North 
American  Rockwell  Corp.,  a  third  stage 
built  by  the  McDonnell  Douglas  Corp. 
which  is  identical  with  the  second  stage 
of  the  Saturn  V.  an  instrument  which  is 
Identical  with  the  instrument  on  the 
Saturn  I-B  built  by  IBM,  a  lunar  module 
spacecraft  built  by  the  Grumman  Air- 
craft k  Engineering  Corp.  and  the 
command  and  service  module  built  by 
North  American  Rockwell. 

Five  of  these  vehicles  have  been  suc- 
cessfully flown  and  the  fifth  is  still  In 
orbit  at  this  time.  Fifteen  of  these  ve- 
hicles are  currently  being  manufactured. 
It  is  planned  to  use  the  sixth  Saturn  V 
vehicle  for  a  limar  landing.  The  seventh, 
eighth,  and  ninth  Saturn  V  vehicles  will 
be  used  to  deploy  Apollo  limar  experi- 
ment packages  at  three  additional  sites 
on  the  moon's  surface  to  gain  more 
knowledge  of  the  moon  and  its  interac- 
tion with  the  earth. 

The  10th  through  15th  vehicle  will  be 
Ui>ed  to  extend  man's  exploration  of  the 
limar  surface  during  the  next  3  years. 
None  of  this  will  take  place  beyond  the 
lunar  landing  If  the  funds  which  have 
been  requested  in  the  fiscal  year  1970 
authorization  are  not  made  available: 
$52.2  million  have  been  added  to  the 


NASA  request  for  the  Saturn  V  vehicle 
so  that  long  procurement  leadtlme  hard- 
ware for  a  16th  Saturn  V  vehicle  can 
be  initiated.  It  Is  Important  to  recog- 
nize that  even  with  these  additional 
funds  added,  an  18-month  gap  In  the 
production  of  the  Saturn  V  vehicle  will 
take  place  and  production  will  not  be 
reinitiated  until  1973  since  the  last  of 
the  current  15  Saturn  V  vehicles  will  be 
delivered  in  1970. 

Some  of  the  items  required  for  this 
Saturn  V  vehicle,  a  model  of  which  we 
have  before  us,  require  as  much  as  42 
months  to  procure — such  as  forgings  for 
propellant  pumps  on  each  stage  of  the 
rocket,  components  of  the  instnunent 
unit,  pumps,  and  small  retrorockets  to 
separate  the  stages,  some  valves  and  fit- 
tings all  require  long  leadtlme  to  deliver. 
It  is  Imperative  that  If  our  national  space 
program  Is  not  to  come  to  a  halt  in  the 
1970's  that  we  proceed  with  a  long  lead- 
time  purchase  of  the  Saturn  V  vehicles 
necessary  to  support  a  progressive  na- 
tional space  program. 

It  is  Important  to  point  out  that  the 
original  budget  submission  included  no 
funds  for  this  purpose.  The  amended 
budget  submitted  by  President  Nixon  In- 
cluded $46  million  for  this  purpose.  How- 
ler, because  of  the  urgent  nature  of  this 
requirement  and  the  extensive  hearings 
held  by  the  committee,  an  additional  $6.2 
million  above  the  amended  NASA  budget 
was  added  for  long  leadtlme  hardware 
procurement  I  have  mentioned  specific 
missions  planned  for  each  one  of  the 
Saturn  V  and  Saturn  IB  vehicles.  The 
lunar  exploration  beyond  the  initial  lunar 
landing  would  utilize  the  remaining  nine 
Saturn  V  vehicles.  Funds  included  in  this 
budget  would  allow  the  procurement  of 
sufllcient  equipment  to  extend  the  astro- 
naut's exploration  radius  while  operating 
on  the  moon  as  well  as  extend  the  length 
of  time  on  the  lunar  surface  from  1  to  3 
days  on  each  fiight. 

Saturn  vehicles  will  be  available  be- 
cause of  the  early  success  that  is  being 
achieved  in  the  lunar  landing  effort.  The 
investment  of  this  money  for  additional 
lunar  exploration  represents  a  dividend 
since  it  will  allow  us  to  use  vehicles  which 
would  originally  have  been  used  for  final 
development  of  the  lunar  landing  for  ac- 
tual lunar  exploration.  It  would  be  folly 
for  us  not  to  take  advantage  of  this  op- 
portunity. Therefore.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  authorization  as 
included  in  the  bill  before  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  considering  the 
manned  space  flight  portion  of  the  fiscal 
year  1970  NASA  authorization,  three 
budget  levels  were  examined :  The  budget 
level  as  submitted  to  the  Congress  by 
NASA,  a  $4.2  billion  total  budget  as  ori- 
ginally submitted  by  NASA  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  and  a  $4.7  billion  also 
submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
which  would,  in  NASA's  view,  assure  a 
start  on  making  the  United  States  pre- 
eminent in  space.  After  extensive  hear- 
ings, both  in  Washington,  at  the  major 
NASA  maimed  space  flight  centers,  and 
at  the  key  industrial  contractors,  it  was 
the  conclusion  of  the  Manned  Space 
Flight  Subcommittee  that  adequate 
funds  for  our  national  space  program 
had  not  been  included  in  the  budget  as 
originally  submitted.  Consequently,  the 


subcommittee  made  several  changes  to 
the  budget  which  were  sustained  by  the 
full  committee.  Two  of  these  several 
changes  were  further  supported  when  an 
amended  budget  was  submitted  by  the 
new  administration.  In  two  notable  cases, 
Iimar  exploration  and  Saturn  V  produc- 
tion, the  budget  submitted  by  the  new 
administration  increased  the  funds  avail- 
able for  these  purposes. 
Mr.  Chairman,  so  that  I  may  be  brief, 

I  will  siunmarlze  these  changes.  The 
committee  has  added  funds  in  the  follow- 
ing areas  to  assure  a  balanced  and  suc- 
cessful continuing  space  program. 

First.  A  total  of  $32.1  million  has  been 
added  for  reducing  the  cost  of  manufac- 
ture, assembly,  and  start  of  the  Saturn  V 
vehicle. 

Second.  A  total  of  $4.6  million  has 
been  added  above  the  new  administra- 
tion's budget  for  lunar  exploration  so 
that  in  flights  following  the  initial  lunar 
landing  our  astronauts  may  extend  their 
range  of  exploration  and  spend  addi- 
tional time  on  the  lunar  surface  and 
have  sufficient  equipment  to  allow  a  sig- 
nificant retiu'n  of  information  on  each 
flight. 

Third.  The  amended  budget  assumes  a 
successful  lunar  landing  on  the  Apollo 

II  flight  and  calls  for  plans  to  reduce 
the  total  lunar  flights  In  1970  from 
five  to  three.  Based  on  this  assumption, 
the  amended  budget  reduced  fimds  in 
the  Apollo  program  by  $39  million.  Based 
on  extensive  testimony  it  is  apparent 
that  even  If  NASA  sustains  its  highly 
successful  lunar  landing  schedule,  ade- 
quate preparations  for  flights  and 
adequate  astronaut  training  cannot  be 
sacrificed.  Therefore,  the  committee 
supported  the  original  NASA  request  for 
funds  in  the  operations  of  the  Apollo 
program  in  fiscal  year  1970. 

Fourth.  The  amended  budget  reduced 
the  Apollo  applications  program  by  $57 
million.  It  Is  planned  to  suspend  the  pro- 
duction of  the  last  two  Saturn  IB  ve- 
hicles and  delay  the  start  of  the  Apollo 
applications  program  by  at  least  5 
months  and  delay  the  availability  of 
backup  hardware  for  the  Apollo  appli- 
cations program  missions  by  8  to  9 
months.  It  is  the  committee's  view  that 
the  further  delay  of  the  Apollo  applica- 
tions program  can  only  adversely  affect 
our  development  of  space  for  utilitarian 
gains  and  allow  the  orderly  development, 
in  the  1970's,  of  a  space  station.  Both 
the  workshop  of  the  Apollo  applications 
program  and  the  astronautical  telescope 
mount  will  be  our  Nation's  flrst  major 
capability  in  a  manned  workshop  and 
manned  scientiflc  observatory  In  space. 
Therefore,  the  committee  supports  the 
original  request  which  is  $57  million 
higher  than  the  amended  budget. 

Fifth.  The  Nation  has  only  two  large 
payload  launch  vehicles — the  Saturn  IB 
and  the  Saturn  V.  'We  have  built  12 
Saturn  IB's  with  two  more  to  be  com- 
pleted, and  we  have  completed  10  of  15 
Saturn  Vs.  Unless  funds  are  provided 
for  long  leadtlme  Items  in  this  budget, 
the  Apollo  program  will  oome  to  a  halt. 
With  the  completion  of  the  15th  Saturn 
V  In  1970,  even  with  the  funds  provided 
in  this  budget,  Saturn  V  production  will 
be  stopped  for  18  months  and  then  re- 
started In   1973.  Up  to  42  months  are 
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required  for  some  of  the  long  leadtlme 
items.  The  new  administration's  budget 
added  $46  million  for  this  effort.  The 
committee  sustained  this  same  view  and 
based  on  testimony  before  the  commit- 
tee added  $6.2  million  above  the  amended 
budget  for  the  purpose  of  Saturn  V  long 
leadtlme  hardware. 
Sixth.  The  committee,  during  this 
y  year's  authorization  process,  received  ex- 
tensive testimony  on  the  future  of  otir 
national  space  effort  in  1970.  The  desir- 
ability of  developing  large  manned  orbi- 
tal space  stations  with  earth  oriented 
applications  and  the  development  of  a 
low -cost  reuseable  shuttle  to  travel  be- 
tween earth  and  a  space  station  were  ex- 
tensively examined.  Tlie  early  develop- 
ment of  such  a  shuttle  should  provide  a 
new  era  In  transportation  by  being  fully 
recoverable  and  therefore  low  cost.  The 
committee  was  Impressed  by  the  view 
that  to  assure  an  adequate  national  space 
effort  and  at  the  same  time  reduce  the 
total  cost  at  operations  In  the  1970  pe- 
riod that  the  early  definition  and  de- 
velopment of  both  a  space  station  and  a 
low-cost  reuseable  shuttle  Is  of  para- 
mount importance.  Therefore,  the  com- 
mittee added  $66  million  to  the  admin- 
istration's/request for  space  station  and 
space  shuttle  design  activity.  It  Is  my  be- 
lief that  ihlz  item  is  the  single  most  im- 
portant activity  for  our  Nation  to  assure 
an  adequate  space  effort  in  the  middle 
1970's  and  beyond. 

Mr.  Chairman  I  have  tried  to  be  brief 
with  respect  to  several  significant 
changes  to  the  fiscal  year  1970  NASA  au- 
thorization but  I  must  reemphasize  that 
the  decisions  made  this  year  will  deter- 
mine whether  we  have  a  major  space 
program  after  1970.  I  urge  your  support 
and  the  support  of  all  the  members  of 
this  committee  in  the  recommendations 
made  by  Chairman  Miller  and  the  other 
members  of  our  committee. 

I.   WHY    SPACE? 

Our  growth  and  survival  as  a  nation 
has  become  dependent  on  technological 
progress  during  this  latter  half  of  the 
20th  century.  To  maintain  our  leader- 
ship among  the  community  of  nations 
requires  our  leadership  in  science  sind 
technology  to  allow  our  leadership  in 
the  world  market  place.  Our  personal 
standard  of  living  in  an  ever  more  pop- 
ulated world  demands  this  same  tech- 
nological leadership. 

With  demanding  but  obtainable  goals 
our  national  research  and  development 
capability  can  remain  a  vital  and  effec- 
tive cornerstone  of  progress.  Our  space 
program  is  a  major  stimulus  to  our  de- 
velopment and  growth  as  a  nation. 

The  present  budget  before  the  Con- 
gress does  provide  substantial  fimds  for 
meeting  needs  on  earth.  The  fiscal  year 
1970  request  Includes  about  $27.2  billion 
for  aid  to  the  poor,  $18.5  billion  for  med- 
ical and  health  related  activities  and 
about  $9.8  billion  for  education.  Cutting 
the  space  program  woxild  not  provide 
much  help  In  proportion  to  adding  to 
these  programs,  while  it  would  most  cer- 
tainly inhibit  future  economic  and  tech- 
nical growth  which  provides  the  real 
wealth  to  meet  future  needs  in  these 
areas. 

We  have  just  completed  10  years  in 


space.  We  have  viewed  the  Moon  at  close 
range.  Spacecraft  have  retrieved  valua- 
ble data  from  the  vicinity  of  both  Mars 
and  Venus. 

Space  satellite  communications  today 
are  a  commercial  success. 

Forty  nations  of  the  world  avail  them- 
selves of  satellite  weather  data  from  U.S. 
satellites. 

Not  only  in  communications,  weather 
and  navigation  but  also  in  business  and 
Industry  our  Nation  benefits  from  our 
space  effort.  New  products  and  processes  . 
derived  from  our  space  effort  are  foster- 
ing new  Industries  and  companies. 

Several  hundred  technological  ad- 
vances emanating  from  the  space  pro- 
gram have  been  made  available  to  in- 
dustry through  the  NASA  technology 
utilization  program.  For  example: 

The  fuel  cell,  which  had  lain  dormant 
for  many  years,  was  activated  to  power 
spacecraft  in  orbit.  Twenty-eight  nat- 
ural gas  companies  now  have  a  $20,- 
000,000  program  for  adaptation  of  the 
fuel  cell  for  home  power  units. 

We  had  to  know  on  a  real-time  basis, 
that  is,  while  it  was  happening,  how 
fast  the  hearts  of  the  astronauts  were 
beating  while  they  were  in  space.  We  had 
to  know  how  much  oxygen  they  were 
using:  we  had  to  know  how  their  mus- 
cles were  responding  to  their  strange 
environment.  So  we  invented  another 
new  system,  biosensor  to  computer  to 
data  gathering  equipment,  and  through 
the  commimlcations  network  to  the 
Manned  Spacecraft  Center  at  Houston — 
from  100  miles — or  from  a  quarter  of  a 
million  miles  out  in  space.  Now,  a  half  a 
dozen  newly  formed  companies  are  now 
manufacturing  adapted  space-created 
instruments  for  the  use  of  doctors  and 
hospitals  here  on  earth. 

The  need  for  fireproof  materials  for 
Apollo  spacecraft  has  demanded  a  com- 
plete testing  and  documentation  of  the 
flammabillty  characteristics  of  hundreds 
of  materials.  These  results  have  been 
computerized  and  are  available  for  the 
asking.  Within  a  short  time  there  will  be 
no  excuse  for  a  large  percentage  of  dis- 
astrous fires — from  mattresses  burning, 
to  children's  sweaters  catching  fire,  to 
aircraft  curtains  igniting.  Information 
on  fiammabillty  of  materials  developed 
for  Apollo  has  been  passed  along  to  the 
aircraft  manufacturers  for  their  guid- 
ance in  outfitting  new  jet  transports. 
Fireproof  Beta  cloth  has  been  developed 
which  has  the  potential  use  for  fire- 
fighter suits  in  municipal  departments 
as  well  as  on  board  our  aircraft  carriers 
at  sea. 

A  television  camera  system  designed 
to  visibly  detect  hydrogen  leaks  in  the 
testing  of  the  J-2  rocket  engine.  smisI- 
tive  to  Infrared  radiation,  has  been 
adapted  for  use  aboard  aircraft  to  en- 
hance visual  approach  said  landing  ca- 
pability. Radiant  sources  such  as  nm- 
way  lights  or  other  similar  incandescent 
arrays  are  "picked  up"  by  this  system 
at  {^stances  as  great  as  5  miles,  even 
through  cloud  cover  fog,  or  other  adverse 
weather  conditions. 

To  analyze  a  variety  of  problems 
related  to  rocket  engines  vibration,  igni- 
tion, and  combustion  processes,  a  con- 
tnwjtor  developed  a  cross  correlated  spec- 


tral analysis  computer  program.  It  Is 
being  used  for  studies  of  brain  i-eactions 
in  animal  subjects.  The  program  Is  also 
expected  to  find  application  in  oceanog- 
raphy for  underwater  noise  studies  and 
surface  wave  studies,  in  earthquake  pre- 
diction, in  analjFzing  vibration  and  wind 
factors  for  bridge  construction,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

A  less  obvious  effect  of  our  national 
space  program  is  the  gathering  together 
of  people  from  diverse  skills  and  back- 
ground to  work  toward  common  goals. 
This  will  surely  lead  to  an  improvement 
in  our  ability  to  find  new  ways  to  deal 
with  not  only  space-oriented  but  Earth- 
oriented  social  and  urban  problems  as 
well. 

Apollo  with  Its  lunar  landing  is  tan- 
gible proof  that  our  national  vitality  can 
be  marshalled  for  the  good  of  mankind. 
It  is  essential  that  we  maintain  the  mo- 
mentum of  our  activity  into  the  second 
decade  of  space  exploration  and  utiliza- 
tion so  that  the  maximum  return  be 
achieved  for  our  human  and  material 
investmeijt- 

n.   STAC    WINTER    STUDY 

The  Science  and  Technology  Afivisory 
Committee  convened  on  December  6 
through  9,  1968,  to  consider  the  prospects 
for  manned  space  flight  in  the  decade 
1975-85.  Members  of  this  distinguished 
body  included  three  Nobel  Prize  winners. 
Chairman  Charles  H.  Townes,  Luis 
Alvarez,  and  William  Shockley.  Dr.  Lee 
DuBridge  was  also  a  member  up  to  the 
time  of  his  appointment  as  President 
Nixon's  science  advisor.  The  findings  of 
this  group  were  published  in  a  document 
entitled,  "Uses  of  Manned  Space  Flight. 
1975-85"  proceedings  of  a  winter  study 
conducted  at  LaJolla,  Calif..  December 
1968,  and  released  in  April  1969. 

Conclusions  reached  by  the  Committee 
are  as  follows: 

1.  The  United  States  should  remain  In  the 
forefront  of  all  major  categories  of  space  ac- 
tivity. Including  space  sciences,  solar  system 
exploration,  manned  flight  capability,  and 
economic  applications. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  this 
conclusion. 

2.  It  is  reasonable  to  utilize  "i  to  1  per- 
cent of  the  gross  national  product  to  supporr 
this  nation's  civilian  space  flight  program. 

This  is  reasonable  in  my  view  also. 

3.  within  the  space  flight  program  the  fol- 
lowing elements  are  of  major  importance 
and  should  be  strongly  supported: 

a.  An  aggressive  automated  planetary  ex- 
ploration program  as  recommended  by  the 
Space  Sciences  Board  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences.  Options  must  be  Jcept  open 
for  a  manned  phase  to  follow  the  early  auto- 
mated phase. 

This  requires  more  study,  in  my  view. 

b.  An  economic  applications  program  of 
the  general  nature  recommended  by  the  1968 
Summer  Study  on  Space  Applications  car- 
ried out  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences. 

This  entire  program  of  economic  ap- 
plications requires  much  more  than 
NASA  has  given  in  the  past. 

c.  A  continuation  of  lunar  exploraUon  fol- 
lowing the  Apollo  landing  as  recommended 
by  the  Lunar  and  Planetary  Missions  Board 
of  NASA. 
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I  strongly  agree. 

d.  A  vigorous  program  of  astronomical  ob- 
•ervatlona  In  Earth  orbit  along  the  general 
lines  recommended  by  the  Astronomy  Mis- 
sions Board  of  NASA. 

This,  too,  I  strongly  endorse. 

e.  The  extension  of  manned  space  flight 
capability  in  Earth  orbit  to  long^er  duration 
and  to  permit  application  for  sctentlflc  and 
technological  purposes. 

This  is  very  imiKu-tant  and  I  agree. 

4.  The  achievement  of  a  manned  low-cost 
transportation  system  is  the  keystone  to  the 
future  development  and  large  scale  practical 
application  of  the  space  program.  Develop- 
ment of  such  a  system  and  plans  for  Its 
effective  use  deserve  high  priority. 

This  must  be  done,  I  strongly  endorse. 

5.  The  use  of  a  long  duration  manned 
space  station  appears  to  be  a  logical  step 
In  the  evolution  of  manned  space  flight  capa- 
bility. It  offers  considerable  potential  sup- 
port to  the  scientific  and  technological  pro- 
grams which  appear  desirable  In  a  number 
of  disciplines,  and  is  necessary  as  a  precursor 
to  eveiffiial  manned  planetary  exploration. 
Since  a  space  station  should  be  designed  to 
support  men  In  the  weightless  condition  un- 
less unexpected  biomedical  problems  are  en- 
counteretL  or  overwhelming  engineering  ad- 
vantages tor  artificial  gravity  are  discovered. 

This  conclusion  does  not  go  far  enough, 
this  is  a  must  for  the  Nation's  future. 

6.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  strong  argu- 
ments exl.st  for  placing  observatories  and  lab- 
oratories In  Earth  orbit.  Large,  complex  fa- 
cilities and  instruments  lor  astronomy. 
Earth  Applications,  space  physics,  life  sci- 
ences, and  new  materials  development  all 
have  interesting  potentials,  and  all  can  profit 
from  manned  attendance  Belatlve  emphasis 
among  these  activities  and  the  extent  of 
manned  attendance  desirable  In  each  must  be 
decided  by  appropriate  studies  and  early 
experimenu. 

I  agree  with  this  conclusion. 

These  and  further  detailed  recom- 
mendations indicate  a  generally  favor- 
able attitude  toward  the  role  that  space 
can  play  in  the  United  States  and  to- 
ward the  specific  program  objectives 
which  NASA  is  now  pursuing  in  manned 
space  flight. 

m.   NEZO  roa  MAHfTAININ^PKOOUCrlON  or  THE 
SATTHU*    V    LACKCTi    VZHICLC 

The  Saturn  V  is  the  most  powerful 
launch  vehicle  ever  to  be  developed,  pro- 
duced and  proven  in  space.  Possessing 
six  times  the  payload  capability  of  the 
Nation's  intermediate-size  booster,  the 
Saturn  V  is  the  free  world's  largest 
booster  and  the  only  launch  vehicle  ca- 
pable of  lifting  large  payloads  into 
earth  orbit  or  carrying  out  manned  mis- 
sions to  lunar  distances.  The  United 
States  has  no  immediate  plans  to  de- 
velop any  other  booster  of  equal-  or 
greater  power,  since  the  Saturn  V  pro- 
vides the  Nation  with  the  basic  launch 
vehicle  capability  to  carry  out  a  variety 
of  space  operations  in  the  1970's.  De- 
velopment of  the  proposed  space  shuttle 
will  provide  a  low-cost  transportation 
system  for  carrying  12  to  25  tons  of  pay- 
loads  into  a  low-earth  orUt. 

In  the  range  of  large  payload  weighte, 
the  Saturn  V  is  the  Nation's  sole  means 
of  launching  125  tons  into  earth  orbit, 
sending  50  tons  out  to  lunar  distances, 
and  landing  20  tons  on  the  lunar  sur- 
face. This  versatile  launch  vehicle  is  the 


key  to  capitalizing  on  the  gains  of  the 
Nation's  first  decade  in  space  and  real- 
izing returns  on  the  skilJa.  technology, 
equipment,  and  facilities  created  in 
Apollo.  The  Saturn  V  provides  the  pay- 
load  capability  required  for  a  progres- 
sive space  program  in  the  1970's,  in- 
cluding continued  lunar  exploration  and 
future  missions  such  as  the  space  sta- 
tion or  deep-space  missions. 

Effective  utilization  of  the  Saturn  V 
can  be  maintained  only  by  preserving 
the  industrial  capability  brought  into  be- 
ing at  great  expense  over  the  last  9 
years.  Continuing  the  present  trend  will 
result  in  expensive  shutdown  and  startup 
costs.  Slcills  will  be  lost  and  have  to  be 
retrained,  tooling  refurbished,  and  parts 
requalifled.  In  fact,  the  restart  would 
take  on  many  aspects  of  an  R.  Ii  D.  pro- 
gram. The  projected  unit  cost  reduc- 
tions associated  with  learning  and  with 
streamlining  the  existing  production 
base  would  therefore  t>e  impossible  of 
achievement  under  stop-startup  condi- 
tions. Certainly  the  longer  the  gap  the 
more  difficult  and  costly  are  the  startup 
conditions. 

Another  important  factor  associated 
with  loss  in  pi-oduction  capability  in  the 
technical  support  required  to  complete 
the  flight  program  associated  with  the 
present  buy  of  15  vehicles.  A  substan- 
tial cadre  of  skilled  personnel  is  required 
at  the  factory  to  handle  unforeseen 
technical  problems  encountered  in  the 
flight  program.  With  no  futuie  produc- 
tion, this  support  will  undergo  steady 
degradation. 

To  preserve  the  technological  strength 
of  the  United  States  it  Is  essential  to 
provide  for  follow-on  production  beyond 
the  15th  Saturn  V  launch  vehicle — the 
last  one  in  the  current  program.  Addi- 
tional SatuiTi  Vs  are  required  to  con- 
tinue a  sound  space  program  through 
the  next  decade  and  to  prevent  disrup- 
tion or  loss  of  the  gains  of  the  flrst  10 
years  in  space. 

rv.     SPACE     STATION 

The  Nation  requires  the  technical  and 
political  power  resident  in  a  flexible  and 
extensive  capability  in  earth  orbital 
manned  space  flight.  Prom  earth  orbit 
the  world  can  be  readily  assessed  and 
accessed.  Earth  orbit  also  affords  effec- 
tive outward  viewing  from  the  scientiflc 
standpoint  and  otherwise  takes  advan- 
tage of  the  unique  characteristics  the 
space  environment,  such  as  weightless- 
ness and  unlimited  hard  vacuum. 

The  next  logical  and  necessary  step 
in  the  progress  of  earth  orbital  space 
flight  is  the  establishmant  of  a  space 
station  or  a  centralized  and  sustained 
base  of  operations.  Such  a  station  will  do 
much  for  the  general  advance  of  our 
capability  as  a  space-faring  nation.  In 
fact,  the  capabilities  for  sustained  op- 
erations that  can  be  developed  in  a  more 
economical  and  safe  way  through  estab- 
lishment of  a  space  station  in  earth  or- 
bit is  directly  applicable  to  the  establish 
ment  of  lunar  bases  or  to  manned  ex- 
ploration of  the  planets  in  the  future. 

The  utilization  of  a  space  station  con- 
cept opens  many  arenas  for  more  rapid 
progress  in  scientiflc  knowledge,  tech- 
nology advance,  and  applications  of 
apace  flight.  Typical  of  these  are  the 
possibilities   for  more   extensive  inter- 


national cooperation  The  space  station 
will  be  the  flrst  program  where  nonas- 
tronauts  can  participate  directly  in  space 
flights.  Thus,  foreign  national}  will  not 
only  And  it  easier  to  participate  as  in- 
vestigators, but  can  have  the  opportunity 
to  Involve  themselves  in  the  actual  con- 
duct of  their  experiments  in  space.  These 
statements  are  just  as  applicable  to  user 
elements  within  our  own  national 
stnictures. 

As  a  result  of  the  studies  underway, 
we  are  likely  to  And  that  the  develop- 
ment of  a  space  station  is  the  most  at- 
tractive option  for  space  progress  and 
beneflts  in  the  Immediate  future  and 
that  we  should  move  out  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

V.    NEED    FOa    CONTINTTING    LIWAB    EXPLOaATION 

The  Moon  provides  an  opportunity  to 
better  understand  the  evolution  of  the 
universe,  provides  the  potential  for  an 
extra  terrestrial  base  and  serves  as  a 
demonstration  of  space  leadership  by  our 
country. 

If  we  are  to  achieve  any  of  these  ends 
the  Moon  must  be  visited  several  times 
and  in  several  different  places. 

The  flight  hardware  is  now  being  com- 
pleted for  10  missions.  An  orderly  rate 
of  flight  will  assure  safety  and  economy 
in  operations. 

V.    NEKD    roa    CONTINUINC    LUNAB    EXPLORATION 

Lunar  exploration  Is  of  great  national 
importance — for  furthering  our  scientiflc 
knowledge,  for  determining  the  future 
potential  for  using  the  Moon  as  a  base, 
and  for  demonstrating  our  international 
leadership  in  the  exploration  of  space. 

The  Moon  has  particxilar  scientiflc  in- 
terest and  potential  direct  beneflts  be- 
cause of  Its  close  association  to  the  Earth. 
A  number  of  landings  are  necessary  to 
establish  an  understanding  of  the  ori- 
gin, history,  processes,  and  present  state 
of  the  Moon  and  its  relation  to  the  Earth 
and  the  solar  system.  It  is  now  expected 
that  10  or  more  landings  will  be  needed 
at  various  distinct  areas  to  gather  data 
required  for  the  major  decisions  on  fu- 
ture uses  of  the  Moon. 

Production  of  the  flight  hardware  for 
accomplishing  these  missions  is  being 
completed,  the  trained  mission  teams 
have  been  assembled,  and  the  initial  lu- 
nar landing  is  expected  this  summer. 
Following  the  flrst  flight,  the  plan  is  to 
visit  at  least  three  additional  lunar  re- 
gions, each  of  a  generally  different  na- 
ture, and  then  with  the  remaining  six 
flights  to  make  precision  landings  at 
points  where  significant  unique  features 
and  important  processes  have  been  iden- 
tified. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  carry  out 
our  operations  in  a  way  that  maximizes 
safety  and  effectiveness  in  &n  operational 
sense.  A  steady,  reasonably  spaced 
launch  rate  is  the  most  economic  and  ef- 
flcient  use  of  facilities,  hardware,  and 
personnel.  Undue  spreading  or  gaps  In 
the  sequence  will  result  in  major  pro- 
grammatic problems  in  safety,  reliabil- 
ity, costs,  and  maintaining  of  trained 
teams.  The  above  factors  lead  to  the 
judgment  that  about  three  missions  per 
year  Is  a  good  choice  for  launch  interval. 

We  have  a  good  understanding  now  of 
the  basic  methods  and  measurements  to 
obtain  the  needed  data.  Candidate  land- 
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Ing  sites  have  already  been  selected.  Suf- 
ficient lead  time  exists  to  provide  scien- 
tific Instrumentation,  means  to  signifi- 
cantly Improve  mobility,  and  extensions 
of  surface  staytime  for  the  last  six  flights 
which  will  significantly  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  the  data  return. 

The  effect  of  delaying  this  project  will 
require  that  NASA  fly  missions  that  do 
not  effectively  use  the  hardware  that  has 
been  produced  In  Apollo.  Missions  would 
be  flown  without  surface  science  pack- 
ages, without  provisions  for  extended 
stay-times  or  Increased  astronaut  mo- 
bility. The  only  alternative  to  this  IneflQ- 
cient  use  of  hardware  would  be  to  intro- 
duce an  undesirable  and  costly  gap  in 
the  flight  sequence. 

VI.   NEED   rO«   LOW   COST   SPACE  TRANSPORTATION 

Past  and  current  manned  spacecraft 
and  launch  vehicle  systems  are  charac- 
terized by  high  cost  of  flight  hardware 
and  support  operations.  This  condition 
was  not  unexpected,  for  the  emphasis 
In  both  of  these  space  transportation  el- 
ements for  pioneering  flight  missions  has 
been  on  performance  and  reliability. 

To  suMMrt  future  space  flight  opera- 
tions, there  is  a  strong  need  to  greatly 
reduce  the  annual  costs  of  space  trans- 
portation operations,  while  sustaining 
the  necessary  number  of  space  flights. 
During  this  flrst  decade  of  space  opera- 
tions, our  technology  base  has  steadily 
advanced  to  the  point  that  new  systems 
can  be  defined  now,  which  can  satisfy 
first,  the  basic  need  of  major  reductions 
In  the  cost  of  placing  satellites,  men. 
equipment,  and  supplies,  into  orbit,  and 
second,  major  advances  in  space  system 
versatility.  To  use  space  as  we  use  other 
parts  of  our  environment,  it  must  be  ac- 
cessible, readily  and  economically.  The 
most  significant  feature  of  the  new  con-  - 
cept  is  maximum  reusability  from  flight 
to  fUght. 

This  new  class  of  space  vehicles,  the 
space  shuttle,  is  a  key  to  national  space 
flight  operations  in  the  last  half  of  the 
1970's  and  beyond.  As  presently  con- 
ceived, the  space  shuttle  will  have  the  In- 
herent capability  for  multiapplications. 
Space  operations  by  other  agencies,  such 
as  the  Department  of  Defense,  could  use 
the  shuttle  and  its  support  equipment 
with  little  modification.  To  maintain  a 
space  station  or  base  for  sustained  oper- 
ations In  Earth  orbit,  extensive  logistic 
support  operations  are  required.  Pres- 
ent systems  or  modifications  thereto  will 
be  costly  and  limited  in  performance  for 
the  task  of  logistic  support  of  a  space 
station.  In  addition  to  low  operational 
costs  and  large  and  flexible  payload  de- 
livery and  return  capability,  the  ability 
to  carry  nonastronaut  personnel  to  and 
from  orbit  under  low  acceleration  loads 
In  a  shirtsleeve  environment  is  of  fun- 
damental importance  to  effective  use  of 
space  for  exploration  and  operations.  In- 
ternationally, the  United  States  can  use 
the  development  of  a  space  shuttle  to  es- 
tablish world  leadership  in  the  field  of 
space  transportation.  The  use  of  a  space 
shuttle  will  provide  a  broad  range  of  ex- 
perience in  space  operations — experi- 
ence that  would  be  directly  applicable  to 
almost  anything  the  United  States  would 
want  to  do  in  space. 


Vn.    AFOIXO    APPLICATIONS 

Plans  in  Apollo  applications  provide 
for  continuation  of  flight  hardware  de- 
velopment and  for  Integration  of  modi- 
fled  subsystems  into  hardware  for  five 
Earth-orbltal  flights. 

We  must  realize  that  manned  space 
flight  is  still  in  an  embryonic  stage.  Yet, 
this  year,  within  the  target  date  set  8 
years  ago,  and  well  within  the  lower 
range  of  the  costs  estimated  at  that  time, 
we  fully  expect  to  land  men  on  the  Moon 
and  return  them  to  Earth  with  our  first 
samples  of  the  Moon's  soil. 

For  the  first  time  we  will  be  in  posi- 
tion to  evaluate  the  natural  resources  of 
another  world.  With  the  Insatiable  de- 
mands of  an  industrial  society  for  raw 
materials,  a  body  one-fourth  the  di- 
ameter of  Earth,  only  3  days  away,  de- 
mands exploring. 

Apollo  applications  uses  the  equip- 
ment developed  and  produced  in  Apollo 
to  begin  to  bring  us*  return  on  our  basic 
Investment. 

Apollo  applications  will  utilize  the 
facilities,  the  Saturn  laimch  vehicles, 
the  spacecraft,  the  worldwide  com- 
munications network,  and  the  teams  of 
scientists,  engineers,  and  workers.  Tlie 
Nation's  first  space  station,  with  some 
10,000  feet  of  free  volume,  the  Saturn 
upper  stage,  will  be  launched  into  orbit, 
outfitted  and  used  as  a  base  for  experi- 
ments, observations  and  other  work  in 
space. 

The  experiments  to  be  conducted  on 
board  early  space  stations  will  include 
evaluations  of  man's  physiological  and 
psychological  tolerance  to  the  space  en- 
vironment for  long  periods,  beginning 
with  a  28-day  mission,  then  one  of  56 
days,  and  building  up  to  perhaps  1  year. 
By  studying  the  "well  man"  in  space,  the 
Nation  expects  to  gain  significant  in- 
formation on  improving  health  and  pre- 
venting sickness  here  on  Earth.  Divi- 
dends from  this  part  of  our  space  invest- 
ment can  benefit  each  one  of  us — all  of 
mankind. 

Another  important  part  of  this  pro- 
giam  is  the  linking  to  the  workshop  of  a 
large  solar  telescope  called  the  Apollo 
telescope  moimt.  Approximately  32.000 
times  as  much  energy  as  the  human  race 
is  now  using  reaches  the  Earth  each 
year  from  the  sim.  Thus  It  can  be  to  our 
great  advantage  to  acquire  as  much  in- 
formation about  the  sun  as  possible  not 
only  for  its  value  to  science,  but  in  the 
hope  that  eventually  some  portion  of 
that  energy  may  be  diverted  to  use  on 
Earth. 

The  Apollo  telescope  mount  experi- 
ments are  designed  to  scientifically  study 
the  Sun.  The  surface  of  the  San,  the 
observable  sunspot  cycle,  and  the  nature 
and  pattern  of  the  solar  fiare  activity 
may  hold  the  key  to  understanding  the 
basic  forces  and  elements  which  control 
the  solar  system.  The  unmanned  Or- 
biting Solar  Observatory— OSO— space- 
craft provided  the  first  opportunity  to 
study  the  Sim  without  the  interference 
of  the  Earth's  atmosphere.  The  Apollo 
telescope  mount  will  provide  a  significant 
increase  in  the  quality  and  depth  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  Sun  by  providing 
greater  pointing  accuracy  than  was 
possible  with  the  smaller  Orbiting  Solar 


Observatory;  a  capability  of  film  return 
which  can  provide  better  quality  pictures 
than  has  previously  been  possible;  and  a 
selective  discrimination  capability  pro- 
vided by  the  crewmember  who  will  man- 
age the  instruments  to  pennit  the  gath- 
ering of  data  on  phenomena  of  the 
greatest  scientific  interest. 

The  substantial  scientific  beneflts  of 
the  solar  astronomy  mission  will  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  knowledge 
required  to  plan  future  space  operations 
activities.  It  will  test  the  effectiveness  of 
man's  combined  capabilities  of  scientific 
judgment,  reasonin£irnd  motor  response 
in  the  orbital  operation  of  complex  sci- 
entific instruments  to  a  greater  degree 
than  any  previous  manned  experiment. 
It  will  provide  a  much  more  extensive 
and  valid  understanding  of  the  future 
utility  of  manned  space  fiight.  The  solar 
astronomy  mission  also  incorporates  a 
number  of  technological  and  operational 
concepts  which  are  under  active  consid- 
eration as  integral  elements  of  the  space 
station.  These  include:  launch,  rendez- 
vous, and  docking  of  a  sophisticated  un- 
manned ejiperiment  payload;  the  use  of 
control  moment  gyros  for  stalJilization 
and  control;  the  use  of  gravity  gradient 
torque  in  momentum  management;  and 
the  use  of  a  large  gimballed  system  for 
precise  pointing  and  stabilization  of 
major  instruments. 

Crew  activities  are  structured  around 
the  operation  of  this  solar  observatory. 
Medical  observations  on  the  crew  during 
this  open-ended  56-day  mission  will  add 
significantly  to  the  data  base  on  man's 
reaction  to  the  sjjace  environment. 
These  activities  can  be  conducted  on  a 
minimum  interference  basis  with  the 
solar  experiment  operations. 

The  rationale  for  developing  both  the 
man-operated  Apollo  telescope  mount 
and  the  automated  Orbiting  Astronwni- 
cal  Observatoi-y  II  lies  primarily  in  the 
difference  in  the  scientific  objectives  of 
the  two  missions  and  the  differing  na- 
ture of  the  phenomena  to  be  investi- 
gated. 

The  Orbiting  Astronomical  Observa- 
tory II  objective  is  principally  to  ob- 
tain observations  of  stellar  bodies  in  ul- 
traviolet light.  One  important  task  for 
this  satellite  is  to  survey  the  sky  and 
map  all  objects  radiating  in  ultraviolet. 
It  will  take  6  months  of  observing  to 
catalog  only  one-fourth  of  the  celestial 
sphere.  The  extended  mission  duration 
currently  characteristic  of  automated 
satellites,  is  ideally -suited  for  such  pro- 
grams. 

The  scientific  objectives  of  the  Apollo 
telescope  mount,  and  therefore  its  op- 
eration are  quite  different.  The  ATM  will 
record,  with  high  spatial  and  spectral 
resolution.  X-ray,  ultraviolet,  and  visible 
radiation  from  unique  features  on  and 
about  the  sun. 

One  unique  feature  offered  by  the 
Apollo  telescope  mount,  because  of  the 
presence  of  man.  is  the  capability  for  the 
use  of  film  to  record  the  scientific  data. 

Photographic  film,  classically  used  at 
all  ground  based  astronomical  observa- 
tories, is  capable  of  recording  more  in- 
formation per  unit  of  observing  time 
than  any  other  form  of  detection. 

Another  unique  feature  afforded   by 
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the  manned  Apollo  teleacope  mount  mis- 
sions Is  the  determination  of  man's 
capabilities  In  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  complex  scientific  Instrumen- 
tation In  space. 

Since  Its  Inception  m  fiscal  year  1966, 
the  Apollo  applications  program  sched- 
ule has  slipped  a  total  of  40  months  be- 
cause of  reduction  in  funding  requests 
and  budget  cuts. 

The  manned  space  flight  program  Is 
supporting  the  earth  resources  program 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible  by  con- 
tinuing to  photograph  earth  resources 
from  Apollo  spacecraft  as  was  done  in 
Oemlnl.  It  Is  anticipated  that  the  Apollo 
applications  program  will  also  support 
the  earth  resources  program.  Excellent 
photography  In  support  of  the  program 
was  obtained  through  a  four-camera  ar- 
rangement on  the  Apollo  9  mission. 

Tin.    ATOIXO 

The  Apollo  program's  four  manned 
missions  ^l>|ive  brought  us  within  strlk- 
Ix^  ilista()C9  ot  meeting  the  goal  of  plac- 
ing men  on  the  Moon  and  returning  them 
safely  to  Earth  within  this  decade.  Ex- 
ploration of  the  Moon  will  extend  man's 
knowledge  to  a  new  world.  We  will  begin 
to  understand  the  dynamic  processes  on 
Earth  through  direct  comparison  of  the 
Earth  and  the  Moon.  Through  lunar  ex- 
ploration we  will  be  able  to  evaluate  the 
natural  resources  of  the  14.6-mllllon- 
square-mlle  lunar  surface.  By  exploring 
the  Moon  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
gain  new  understanding  of  the  solar 
system  and  Its  origin  and  perhaps  to 
gain  clues  to  the  origin  of  life. 

The  Apollo  program  was  conceived, 
designed,  and  developed  to  achieve  a 
capability  for  the  United  States  In  the 
realm  of  manned  space  exploration.  The 
Immediate  objective  of  the  program  wUl 
be  achieved  by  the  Initial  manned  lunar 
landing  and  return  of  the  astronauts  to 
Earth.  The  planning  and  the  develop- 
ment of  this  Apollo  capability  included 
sufficient  hardware  and  facilities  to  at- 
tain the  Immediate  objective  with  a 
reasonable  allowance  for  contingencies. 
Continued  success  in  the  Apollo  program 
and  an  early  lunar  landing  will  make 
Apollo  hardware  available  for  continued 
development  of  capability. 

The  lunar  exploration  program  Is 
plaimed  to  take  advantage  of  success  In 
the  Apollo  program.  This  program  In- 
volves the  emplacement  of  scientific 
experiment  packages  on  the  Moon's 
surface.  Operational  capabilities  will  also 
be  increased  and  the  accumulation  of 
scientific  data  significantly  increased. 
The  exact  niunber  and  the  schedule  of 
lunar  exploration  flights  is  subject  to 
budgeting  limitations  and  the  success  of 
prior  missions. 

Since  NASA  is  unable  to  completely 
simulate  the  one-sixth  gravity  environ- 
ment of  the  limar  surface.  It  Is  dlfBcxilt 
to  predict,  with  high  confidence,  the  met- 
abolic rate  data  necessary  to  estimate 
the  dlfllculty  astronauts  may  have  In  do- 
ing tasks  on  the  limar  surface.  Biomed- 
ical unknowns  have  raised  concerns  re- 
garding the  degree  to  which  lunar  sur- 
face activities  might  fatigue  the  crew 
and  adversely  affect  performance  during 
the  critical  ascent  and  rendezvous 
phases.  As  a  result  It  was  decided  to  de- 
fer deployment  of  the  Apollo  lunar  sci- 


entific experiments  package — AUSEP. 
The  ALSEP  design  requires  deployment 
of  all  experiments  prior  to  establishing 
the  Moon-Earth  radio  communications 
link,  making  partial  deployment  unfeas- 
ible. However,  the  first  landing  will  In- 
clude several  scientific  experiments  In- 
cluding a  seismometer  to  measure  moon- 
quakes,  a  multlplece  glass  mirror  to  re- 
flect the  light  of  ruby-lasers  mounted  in 
telescopes  on  Earth  for  the  purpose  of 
measuring  the  physical  relationships  be- 
tween the  Earth  and  the  Moon  more  ac- 
curately, as  well  as  devices  to  measure 
solar  wind  and  tools  to  obtain  geological 
samples. 

The  major  manned  space  flight  mile- 
stone schedule  for  1968  was  achieved  In 
December  with  the  Apollo  8  mission.  As 
with  all  progressive  efforts.  Apollo  looks 
forward  to  the  continued  challenge  of 
planned  operations  for  this  year.  The  ac- 
complishment of  the  lunar  landing  this 
year  will  mark  the  beginning  of  a  period 
of  lunar  exploration  plaimed  for  the 
Apollo  program.  The  primary  goal  Is  to 
assess  the  utilization  of  the  Moon  in  the 
Interest  of  our  Nation  and  Its  potential 
for  benefiting  the  world. 

IX.   MANACIMXNT  OF  THE  PaOCKAM 

The  NASA  fiscal  year  1970  request  for 
manned  space  flight  is  down  some  40  per- 
cent compared  to  fiscal  year  1968.  Com- 
paruig  the  fundlnK  request  for  fiscal  year 
1970  along  with  the  effects  of  Inflation  to 
prior  years,  it  is  evident  that  the  level  of 
activity  in  maimed  space  flight  will  be 
reduced  to  that  of  8  years  ago.  namely 
fiscal  year  1962. 

This  reduction  In  funding  Is  reflected 
In  the  overall  manpower  situation.  By 
June  of  next  year,  employment  on  the 
manned  space  flight  programs  will  be  at 
its  lowest  point  since  June  1962.  This  is 
about  one-third  of  the  300,000  employ- 
ment peak  that  was  reached  in  February 
1966. 

NASA  has  been  faced  with  situations 
which  have  required  the  release  of  some 
of  the  more  successfully  performing  con- 
tractors. NASA  has  been  reducing  both 
civil  service  and  contractor  personnel 
levels  at  the  Marshall  Space  Flight  Cen- 
ter for  several  years  because  of  the  very 
successful  performance  of  the  Saturn 
family  of  launch  vehicles.  NASA  was 
forced  to  require  the  release  of  approxi- 
mately 1,600  contractor  personnel  asso- 
ciated with  the  Saturn  I-B  launch 
vehicle.  The  continued  reduction  In  the 
capability  that  has  been  built  up  so  long 
and  so  painstakingly  makes  It  dilScult 
for  NASA  to  get  good  people  to  work  on 
the  programs  because  they  feel  as  soon 
as  the  hardware  on  which  they  are  work- 
ing becomes  successful  they  are  out  of  a 
Job. 

The  estimated  reductions  for  flscal 
year  1969  are  as  follows : 

All  locations  Ln  manned  space  fllgbt: 

Hardware  contrmctor —33,581 

Support  contractor +184 

CJvU  aervlce ..         —747 

Total -24,174 

Assignments  of  the  three  contractors 
involved  in  support  of  the  OCQce  of  Man- 
ned Space  Flight  have  been  continually 
screened  to  assure  a  consistent  role  for 
each  and  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort. 


Bellcomm's  role  In  support  of  manned 
space  flight  consists  of  the  requirements 
aspect  of  systems  engineering,  Including : 
First,  the  determinations  of  system 
speclflcatlons  and  conceptual  designs  of 
major  elements  of  the  program;  sec- 
ond, the  review  of  ongoing  programs  to 
Identify  and  evaluate  possible  alternative 
courses  of  action;  third,  preparation  of 
long-range  plans  and  participation  in  de- 
velopment plans  for  future  manned  space 
flight  programs;  and  fourth,  imple- 
mentation of  long-range  studies. 

The  Boeing-Tie  role,  on  the  other  hand, 
stresses  the  Implementation  aspect  of 
systems  engineering  for  Apollo,  Includ- 
ing areas  of  program  control,  conflgura- 
tlon  management,  technical  Integration, 
design  certlflcation  and  flight  readiness 
reviews,  logistics,  and  other  downstream 
assignments  related  to  the  day-to-day 
planning  and  Implementation  required  at 
this  stage  of  the  Apollo  program. 

The  role  of  the  General  Electric  Co. 
has  been  primarily  that  of  a  supplier  of 
checkout  and  electrical  ground  support 
equipment.  In  addition.  General  Electric 
has  provided  engineering  support  to 
Apollo  program  office  and  the  Uiree 
manned  space  flight  centers  In  the  areas 
of  test  and  checkout,  reliability  and 
quality,  data  management,  and  manage- 
ment system  development.  General  Elec- 
tric's  role  as  the  Apollo  quality  con- 
tractor has  been  stressed  because  of  Its 
across-the-board  involvement  in  reli- 
ability and  quality. 

Our  national  space  program  is  an 
essential  element  of  our  growth  and 
progress.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  sup- 
port of  this  body  to  Insure  this  continued 
progress  for  our  Nation. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
in  strong  support  of  HJl.  11271.  More 
than  90  percent  of  all  NASA  dollars  are 
contracted  outside  of  Government  and 
spent  In  the  private  sector  of  our  econ- 
omy. At  the  peak  of  activity  in  flscal 
year  1966,  the  space  program  employed 
a  combined  force  of  some  420,000  indus- 
try, university,  and  Government  men 
and  women,  only  35,000  of  whom  were 
NASA  employees.  It  Is  interesting  to  note 
that  In  the  first  decade  of  space  explora- 
tion, this  Nation  mobilized  for  the  space 
program  a  force  comparable  to  that  re- 
quired to  build  the  transcontinental  rail- 
roads In  the  19th  century. 

The  peak  of  420,000  persons  has  long 
since  passed.  The  number  will  drop  to 
about  125,000  the  end  of  this  flscal  year. 
In  contrast,  the  Soviet  Union  Is  still 
building  its  space  activities,  with  the 
clearly  expressed  Intention  of  attaining 
preeminence  in  space. 

As  I  look  at  NASA  today,  the  problem 
is  to  preserve  the  strong  scientific,  tech- 
nological base  and  the  management  ca- 
pability that  has  been  created  these  past 
10  years.  The  Nation  cannot  afford  to 
suffer  the  loss  of  these  trained  person- 
nel organized  as  effective  teams. 

Of  NASA's  32,000  employees,  about  80 
percent  are  technicians,  scientists,  engi- 
neers, and  other  professionals.  These  are 
the  people  who  conduct  and  manage  the 
supporting  research  and  development 
woiic  in  NASA  research  centers,  and  pro- 
tect the  Nation's  investment  in  manned 
space  flight. 

What  has  the  Nation  Invested  in  the 
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manned  space  flight  prosram?  The  total 
in  ground  Installations  and  facilities 
represents  a  capital  Investment  of  $4.5 
billion.  NASA  has  been  able  to  make  use 
of  ground  facilities  and  plants  worth 
about  $760  million  established  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  missile  and 
other  programs.  Beyond  this,  American 
industry  has  invested  sMne  $650  million 
of  its  stockholders  funds  in  new  facili- 
ties and  equipment  required  to  do  this 
job. 

At  the  Marshall  Space  Plight  Center, 
NASA  manages  the  work  of  Industry  in 
the  development  of  launch  vehicles  and 
the  integration  of  experimental  devices 
in  spacecraft. 

In  New  Orleans,  La.,  NASA  administers 
a  very  large  installation  called  the  Ml- 
choud  Assembly  Facility.  Here  industrial 
contractors  have  mtuiufactured  Saturn 
booster  first  stages.  The  Mississippi  test 
facility,  which  is  40  miles  from  Michoud, 
represents  another  large  facility  which 
was  converted  from  Mississippi  delta 
swamp  land.  Here  the  first  and  second 
stages  of  the  Saturn  V  have  been  test 
fired  prior  to  acceptance  from  the  manu- 
facturer. 

The  Manned  Spacecraft  Center  at 
Houston,  'Tex.,  was  converted  from  a 
cattle  range  to  a  modern  installation  in 
less  than  3  years.  The  work  of  managing 
the  development  of  spacecraft,  the  train- 
ing of  flight  crews,  and  the  support  of 
manned  space  flight  operations  is  carried 
on  in  this  center. 

The  Kennedy  Space  Center  in  Florida 
is  the  center  for  launch  operations  affect- 
ing manned  space  flight.  AU  of  the  flight 
equipment  that  is  manufactured  and 
tested  at  all  of  the  various  facilities  Is 
shipped  to  this  center  by  barge,  helicop- 
ter or  special  aircraft  for  integration  Into 
the  Apollo  Saturn  vehicles  which  are  then 
launched  from  the  cape. 

After  the  craft  Is  launched  Into  space, 
the  mission  is  controlled  from  the  Mis- 
sion Control  Center  at  Houston. 

These  manned  space  flight  facilities 
are  spread  across  the  United  States — 
Government  Installations  in  Florida,  Ala- 
bama. Mississippi.  Louisiana,  Texas,  and 
New  Mexico,  and  plants  used  by  industry 
in  California,  New  York,  Wisconsin,  and 
Minnesota — and,  of  course,  subcontrac- 
tors and  vendors  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

Altogether,  the  manned  space  flight 
program  Is  carried  out  by  a  team  that 
consists  of  the  Washington  office,  three 
field  centers.  12  prime  contractors  and 
some  17,000  subcontractors. 

Another  precious  national  asset  is  the 
working  relationship  between  NASA  and 
more  than  200  universities  across  the 
country  who  are  furnishing  expert 
knowledge  and  research  capabilities 
available  from  no  other  source.  We 
should  note  here  that  NASA  has  not  just 
used  the  university  capabilities,  but 
strengthened  the  universities  in  the  proc- 
ess by  helping  them  build  additional  re- 
search facilities.  NASA  also  sponsored  a 
predoctoral  program  which  has  produced 
1.300  Ph.  D.'s  in  space-related  disciplines. 
In  the  past  10  years  we  have  created 
the  facilities,  the  technologies,  the 
trained  manpower,  the  industrial  know- 
how,  and  the  university  relationships 
that  comprise  a  very  vital  national  re- 


source. We  cannot  afford  to  see  these  fa- 
cilities, these  men,  these  Govemment- 
industry-unlversity  teams  dispersed;  for, 
once  they  are  dispersed,  it  wlU  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  and  expensive  to  rebuild 
the  capabilities  they  represent. 

A  typical  example  is  the  Saturn  V  pro- 
duction gap  that  NASA  will  experience, 
even  with  flscal  year  1970  fimding.  Gaps 
In  the  delivery  of  vendor  items  will  occur, 
and  with  no  flscal  year  1970  funding, 
these  gaps,  now  17  to  27  months  in 
length,  would  Increase  to  about  30  or  40 
months.  Under  these  circumstances,  it 
can  be  expected  that  NASA  will  lose  some 
vendor  services  and  will  be  burdened 
with  the  requirement  for  some  requalifl- 
catlon  effort.  If  flscal  year  1972  became 
the  first  year  when  f  uhds  are  made  avail- 
able, the  gaps  would  increase  to  over  4 
years.  A  shutdown  of  such  length  could 
almost  surely  result  in  the  loss  of  all  of 
NASA's  qualified  vendor  sources. 

The  situation  of  the  in -plant  effort  at 
the  major  Saturn  V  contractors  is  also 
mai-glnal.  Specialized  skills  for  specific 
manufacturing  operations  will  experi- 
ence gaps,  and  if  no  fiscal  year  1970 
funding  is  made  available,  these  skills 
will  be  lost  and  a  new  labor  force  would 
have  to  be  assembled  and  retrained  in 
fiscal  year  1971  before  production  can  be 
reinitiated. 

If  the  gap  is  extended  by  1  more  year — 
that  is  no  fiscal  year  1971  funding— 
the  ability  of  our  present  major  primes 
to  completely  reestablish  both  the  manu- 
facturing as  well  as  the  engineering  ca- 
pability becomes  a  serious  question. 

Today  the  United  States  stands  at  the 
crossroads.  If  we  go  below  the  level  of 
fimding  recommended  by  this  commit- 
tee, which  incidentally  does  not  include 
the  continuous  loss  due  to  inflation,  it  will 
no  longer  be  possible  for  us  as  a  Nation 
to  continue  to  hold  together  these  hard- 
won  capabilities  and  utilize  them  effec- 
tively in  meeting  the  challenges  that 
face  this  Nation  in  the  1970's. 

Continuing  advances  in  science,  tech- 
nology and  the  ability  to  manage  large 
enterprises  will  be  the  cornerstone  of 
our  national  power  in  the  future.  Much 
of  America's  present  national  power  has 
been  derived  from  past  large-scale  Gov- 
ernment and  university  research  pro- 
grams. The  beneficial  effects  of  research 
suppport  of  university  education  is  well 
known.  This  lesson  has  not  been  lost  on 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
poured  vast  energies  and  resources  into 
technology  since  World  War  n.  They, 
too,  appreciate  the  power  of  large-scale 
technical  advances.  They  are  building 
whole  new  cities  based  on  space.  They 
are  graduating  large  numbers  of  scien- 
tists, engineers,  and  technologists.  These 
accomplishments  will  enable  them  to 
move  forward  to  a  position  of  world 
leadership.  They  know  that  future  world 
power  and  prestige  depend  upon  meeting 
the  challenge  of  new  technological  ad- 
vances involving  substantial  invest- 
ments. 

We  as  a  Nation  must  maintain  the 
spirit  of  national  challenge.  Maintain- 
ing a  strong  effort  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  space  is  not  easy.  We  have  built  a 
great  capability  in  NASA.  We  have  or- 
ganized a  mighty  industrial  base  to  put 
together  the  systems  that  are  flying  to- 


day. We  have  attracted  an  extremely 
brilliant  group  of  university  scientists  to 
work  for  the  Nation  In  the  space  pro- 
gram. This  Govemment-industry-uni- 
versity  team  has  proven  itself  in  carry- 
ing out  a  sound  American  space  pro- 
gram. We  must  not  lose  this  great  na- 
tional asset. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  yield  to  my 
good  compatriot,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  <Mr.  Mosher)  for  5  minutes  or 
such  time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
support  for  H.R.  11271,  the  NASA  au- 
thorization bill,  is  considerably  tempered 
by  my  long-time,  strong  feeling  that  pri- 
orities in  our  national  space  program 
have  been  badly  distorted,  and  that  dis- 
tortion obviously  will  continue  for  at 
least  another  year  according  to  the  pro- 
posals in  this  bill. 

In  using  the  word  distorted,  I  refer 
to  the  most  expensive  aspect  of  our  na- 
tional space  effort,  the  manned  space 
flight  program.  Approximately  two- 
thirds  of  the  research  and  development 
funds  in  the  proposed  NASA  budget  are 
earmarked  for  support  of  manned  space 
flight,  and  in  past  years  the  percentage 
has  been  even  greater. 

These  enormous  expenditures  for 
manned  space  flight  should  force  us  to 
give  more  attention  to  the  question  of 
priorities  within  the  NASA  program.  The 
problem  has  become  particularly  acute 
during  this  period  of  enforced  budget 
constraint  when,  for  reasons  really  not 
related  to  the  merits  of  the  space  pro- 
gram, the  total  NASA  budget  has  de- 
clined. Yet,  the  Apollo  program,  because 
it  is  the  Nation's  only  announced  goal 
in  space  with  a  specific  target  date,  has 
always  been  adequately  funded. 

The  result  has  been  a  serious  neglect 
of  certain  very  important  areas  of  the 
unmanned  space  effort. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Space  Science  and  Ap- 
plications, I  have  become  acquainted 
with  many  of  the  details  of  the  un- 
manned space  program.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  most  significant  scientific  data 
thus  far  has  been  generated  by  our  rela- 
tively moflest  unmanned  program. 

With  automated  spacecraft  NASA  has 
accomplished  rather  extensive  explora- 
tion of  the  Moon,  as  well  as  significant 
information  about  the  nearby  planets. 
Mars,  and  Venus. 

With  unmanned  satellites  we  have 
learned  a  great  deal  about  the  s\m.  the 
stars,  the  spatial  environment  of  the 
earth,  and  the  Earth-Sim  relationship. 
NASA's  successful  unmanned.  Instru- 
mented missions  are  too  numerous  to  re- 
count, and  yet  they  are  too  few  as  re- 
lated to  the  total  budget. 

I  suggest  that  the  most  important  as- 
pect of  the  immanned  effort  is  the  space 
applications  program.  This  program  in- 
cludes satellite  systems  for  communica- 
tion and  meteorology,  to  mention  just 
two  which  have  already  produced  re- 
markable results.  These  unmanned  space 
systems  provide  measurable  economic 
benefits.  Other  applications  satellites  on 
the  horizon  may  make  even  greater  con- 
tributions toward  solving  our  problems 
here  on  Earth  and  improving  the  quality 
of  our  lives. 
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I  think  the  most  exUtlng  new  proenm 
in  thla  area  la  the  earth  reeourees  tech- 
nolofy  latelllte  project.  The  ERT8  satel- 
lite will  Include  television  eamerae.  In- 
frared Imagers,  mlerowaye  radiometers 
and  various  other  tjrpes  of  remote  sen- 
sors for  collecting  a  wide  variety  of  data 
of  great  value  to  geologists,  cartogra- 
phers, agriculturists,  hydrologlsts.  and 
oceanographers.  among  others. 

In  short,  such  a  satellite  will  be  a  pow- 
erful new  tool  for  pleasuring,  »»auHt^ng 
and  understandina  our  earth  environ- 
ment and  our  natural  and  cultural  re- 
sources. This  Is  a  really  "down  to  earth" 
program  that  can  produce  literally  bil- 
lions of  dollars  In  benefits  for  life  on  our 
own  planet. 

By  authorizing  an  additional  $10  mil- 
lion for  this  project  for  the  forthcom- 
ing fiscal  year,  our  committee  has  gone 
on  record  as  favoring  an  accelerated 
earth  resources  satellite  development 
program. 

Recently,  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences issued  a  report  on  Applications 
■Saf^'lllUs.  The  Academy  concluded  that: 

We  are  convinced  thmt  the  preeent  space- 
appUcstlonB  program  U  too  small  by  a  factor 
of  two  or  three.  If  we  measure  It  In  the  light 
at  the  subetantlal  opportunities  that  can  be 
pursued  effectively  only  tf  Hnanclal  support 
la  Increased. 

Our  committee  believes  that  an  ef- 
fective Earth  resources  satellite  system, 
In  terms  of  its  potential  benefits  to  man- 
kind, will  provide  the  greatest  direct  re- 
turn on  investment  the  space  program 
has  to  offer.  The  goal  is  to  discover  and 
assess  the  resources  of  our  planet,  to  im- 
prove their  exploitation  and  manage- 
ment, to  assist  in  their  conservation  and 
In  their  application  for  the  public  good. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  close  by  saying 
that  I  believe  it  is  essential  to  the  future 
strength  and  progress  of  our  country 
that  we  continue  with  a  vigorous  space 
program,  and  I  think  that  H.R.  11271 
will  make  it  possible  to  do  so  during 
the  forthcoming  year. 

But  I  trust  that  In  the  months  ahead 
both  the  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion will  review  all  aspects  of  our  na- 
tional space  program,  hopefully  to 
achieve  a  better  balance  between  the 
manned  and  unmanned  programs. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  <Mr. 
Karth)  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Space  Science  and  Applica- 
tions. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill,  H.R.  11271.  as  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics,  with  particular  reference 
to  the  program  for  space  science  and  ap- 
plications as  recommended  by  the  sub- 
committee of  which  I  am  chairman. 

Our  committee  gave  very  careful  scru- 
tiny to  the  NASA  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1970.  We  held  7  days  of  hearings  in 
March  on  the  original  budget  request — 
the  Johnson  budget — followed  by  3  days 
of  committee  discussion  in  executive  ses- 
sion. Then,  after  the  President  submitted 
his  revised  budget,  we  held  another  day's 
hearing  in  April — on  the  Nixon  budget — 
and  reconsidered  all  of  our  prior  deci- 
sions in  an  additional  executive  session. 
Our  subcommittee  report  was  considered 


further  by  the  full  committee  which  ap- 
proved It  on  April  23. 

I  recite  this  history  in  order  that 
the  Members  will  know  that  detaUed 
attention  has  been  given  by  our  com- 
mittee to  NASA's  request  for  funds  for 
8l>ace  science  and  applications,  and  that 
a  hard  look  has  been  taken  at  all  issues 
and  all  items  of  possible  controversy. 

Now.  the  substantive  question  is.  What 
did  we  do  about  It? 

Well,  we  made  some  cuts.  We  made  a 
few  Increases,  which  I  will  explain. 
Overall,  our  proposal  to  the  House  is  for 
an  authorization  of  $524,400,000  for  re- 
search and  development  in  space  science 
and  appllcatlcms  in  fiscal  year  1970.  That 
Is  approximately  $35  million  less  than 
the  original  budget  request  submitted  to 
the  Congress  In  January.  It  is  $6,600,000 
more  than  the  revised  budget  submitted 
in  April. 

In  addition,  our  portion  of  the  NASA 
budget  includes  $9  million  for  the  sus- 
taining university  program,  $88  million 
for  administration — R.  &  P.M. — and  $3.8 
million  for  construction.  Each  of  these 
three  items  is  unchanged  from  the  iden- 
tical figures  proposed  by  both  President 
Johnson  and  President  Nixon. 

The  committee  report  to  the  House — 
Report  No.  91-255 — has  been  available 
to  the  Members  since  May  19. 1  am  hope- 
ful that  those  of  you  who  are  interested 
In  particular  programs  in  this  report 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  read  the  justification  for  NASA's  pro- 
posals, as  well  as  the  reasons  for  the 
committee's  action  on  the  proposals. 
Today,  I  wish  to  touch  only  on  a  few 
highlights. 

Our  biggest  cut  was  one  of  $8  million 
in  what  is  called  supporting  research 
and  technology.  The  reason  for  this  re- 
duction is  that  we  learned  from  the  testi- 
mony that  for  several  prior  years  NASA 
had  not  been  spending  all  that  it  has 
asked  for  to  finance  these  support  studies 
in  certain  fields.  We  made  other  reduc- 
tions of  $2  million  in  physics  and  astron- 
omy and  $3  million  in  the  lunar  and 
planetary  program. 

We  also  went  along  with  several  re- 
ductions proposed  in  the  new  Nixon 
budget,  although  these  items,  of  course, 
do  not  now  show  up  as  current  budget- 
ary cuts.  They  Include  $8  million  for 
planetary  explorers,  $10  million  for  the 
procurement  of  certain  launch  vehicles 
and  $7.4  million  for  three  space  appli- 
cations programs  which  the  committee 
felt  could  be  deferred  for  a  year. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  decided  In  favor 
of  NASA's  original  requests — the  John- 
son budget — on  two  related  items  which 
were  reduced  In  the  revised  budget — Nix- 
on. These  items  are  a  restoration  of  $12 
million  for  a  biosclence  program  called 
Blosatelllte-P,  and  a  restoration  of  $1.6 
million  for  the  Delta  launch  vehicle  that 
is  required  to  put  Blosatellite-F  into 
orbit.  Blosat-F  is  a  30-day  primate  flight 
already  planned  and  virtually  ready  to 
go,  designed  to  determine  the  biological 
effects  of  weightlessness  and  cosmic  radi- 
ation on  a  living  specimen  removed  from 
the  Earth's  rotation.  Cancellation  of  this 
project  now  would  result  in  an  unrecov- 
erable loss  of  several  millions  of  dollars. 
In  only  one  Instance  has  our  subcom- 
mittee proposed  an  increase  in  the  origi- 


nal NASA  budget  re<iue8t.  This  Is  for 
the  program  called  Earth  resources  sur- 
veys. In  my  Judgment.  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  is  the  most  Important  action  that  our 
committee  took. 

Specifically,  we  have  added  $10  million 
to  the  budget  item  of  $14.1  million  that 
was  included  in  both  the  Johnson  and 
Nixon  programs  for  the  Earth  Resources 
Technological  Satellite.  Our  purpose  is 
to  accelerate  the  development  of  this 
experimental  satellite  system  which  has 
as  its  objective  the  design,  testing  and 
ultimate  operation  of  sophisticated  sen- 
sor spacecraft  in  orbit  aroimd  the  earth. 
An  ERS  system  of  this  sort  has  po- 
tential benefits  to  mankind  that  can  be 
tremendoiu  in  scope — and  in  our  own 
time,  our  own  generation.  Started  now. 
such  a  system  can  in  a  few  years  produce 
extremely  valuable  data  for  the  discov- 
ery. Inventory,  management,  and  con- 
servation of  the  natural  resources  of  this 
planet.  And  then  similarly  it  can  record 
the  changes  that  take  place  from  year 
to  year  or  season  to  season,  in  farm  pat- 
terns, in  forests,  river  basins,  ocean  cur- 
rents, cloud  cover,  geography,  geology 
and  mineralogy.  We  already  have  an 
Earth  Resources  Survey  Program  Review 
Committee,  chaired  by  NASA  and  in- 
cluding representation  from  interested 
user  agencies  such  as  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, the  Department  of  Commerce, 
and  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  time  that  we  take 
more  positive  steps  toward  providing 
greater  material  benefits  from  our  space 
expenditures  to  a  wider  cross-section  of 
our  population — benefits  that  are  some- 
thing more  than  those  which  accrue  to 
industry,  to  universities,  to  research  in- 
stitutions and  certain  communities  in 
the  vicinity  of  NASA  centers  and  aero- 
space plants.  Those  dollar  benefits  from 
such  public  expenditures  are  real  enough, 
but  they  are  not  the  end  objective  of 
the  space  program;  rather,  they  are  a 
necessary  means  to  the  end  objective, 
which  is  the  exploration  of  outer  space. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  potential  bene- 
fits of  the  earth  resources  satellites  are  of 
a  different  sort — they  are  end-result  ben- 
efits of  direct  signiflcance  to  farmers, 
fishermen,  and  engineers  engaged  In  river 
basin  planning;  to  the  people  Involved 
in  the  harvest  of  timber  and  the  ex- 
ploitation of  minerals;  plus  all  those  who 
are  concerned  with  the  location  and  de- 
velopment of  highways,  harbors.  Inland 
waterways,  power  transmission  lines,  air- 
ports, new  cities,  and  parks.  The  list  Is 
almost  endless. 

These  people  are  entitled  to  end-re- 
sult benefits  from  our  space  program. 
Here  is  an  opportunity  to  offer  a  large 
segment  of  our  population  something 
more  than  pride  In  our  astrcxiauts;  some- 
thing more  than  the  inner  satisfaction 
that  we  all  feel  for  the  accomplishments 
of  the  space  flights  to  the  Moon  and  the« 
planets.  Incidentally,  It  also  Is  a  way 
to  expand  the  community  of  support  for 
the  next  decade  of  missions  In  outer 
space,  both  manned  and  immaimed. 

So.  while  the  Earth  resources  survey 
is  different,  in  that  Its  objectives  are 
strictly  terrestrial,  it  Is  complementary 
rather  than  competitive  with  outer  space 
exploration.   And    the    Earth    resources 
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survey  can  hardly  be  called  expensive. 
The  authorizing  legislation  now  before 
the  House  includes  $35.1  million  lor  this 
work,  of  which  $24.1  million  is  designated 
for  E21TS  only.  The  ultimate  cost  of 
ERTS.  Including  current  and  future 
funding.  Is  estimated  at  less  than  $50  mil- 
lion- .      .....      ^v-l 

I  have  taken  this  time  to  Justify  this 
budget  item,  not  because  I  think  the 
House  wlU  cut  it  or  reject  it,  but  rather 
because  it  is  an  appropriate  occasion  to- 
day to  describe  briefly  to  my  honorable 
colleagues  a  new  and  modest  space  pro- 
gram that  I  am  confident  will  yield  tre- 
mendous dividends  here  on  earth  to  a 
broad  spectrum  of  our  society. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for 
a  question?  .  ,  ^  .. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  will  agree  with  me 
and  with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  that 
we  should  go  ahead  with  the  manned 
space  fUght  system  in  order  to  get  low- 
cost  transportation,  which  would  be  at 
10  percent  of  the  present  cost.  Next.  I 
believe  he  will  agree  we  should  have  a 
shuttle  developed  as  well  as  a  maimed 
orbiting  workshop  with  laboratories  in 
it.  We  should  also  be  able  to  check  out 
life  sciences  in  space.  That  we  can  only 
do  with  men,  and  possibly  come  up  with 
new  procedures.  It  has  been  suggested  by 
Dr.  Barnard,  an  eminent  scientist  from 
South  Africa,  that  we  might  be  able  to 
get  the  answer  to  tissue  transplants  in 
this  manner,  as  he  believes  tissue  re- 
jection can  be  overcome  In  space.  Do 
you  not  think  that  those  things  should 
be  equally  emphasized? 

Mr.  KARTH.  Yes.  My  answer  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  is  I  feel 
very  strongly  the  applications  technology 
satellite  programs  are  those  which  have 
not  received  the  emphasis  they  should 
and  are  extremely  important  programs. 
Probably  in  the  final  analysis  they  hold 
a  greater  potential  payoff  for  the  tax- 
payers than  any  other  single  program  or 
combination  of  programs.  I  do  think  that 
we  need  a  well  balanced  overall  manned 
and  unmanned  program,  but  I  am  in- 
clined to  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  that  in  the  past  it  has  not  been 
balanced  as  well  as  I  would  like  to  see 
it.  I  think,  if  the  gentleman  will  permit 
me  to  say  so,  it  is  because  the  budget 
has  been  going  down  as  opposed  to  reach- 
ing a  reasonably  decent  level  where  the 
scientific  and  technological  endeavors  of 
the  space  agency  could  be  reached  and 
which.  If  they  were  reached,  would  pro- 
vide a  better  balanced  program. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  KARTH.  Yes. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  would 
agree  with  the  gentleman  that  the  Elarth 
resources  program  should  be  greatly 
emphasized  both  in  the  atmosphere  and 
in  space. 

The  benefits  from  space  application 
are  expected  to  be  large— larger  than 
originally  believed,  and  certainly  larger 
than  the  costs  of  achieving  them.  An  ex- 
tensive, coherent,  and  selective  program 
will  be  required  to  achieve  these  benefits. 


First,  and  of  paramoimt  importance, 
the  possibility  is  that  failure  of  any  one 
laimch  in  such  a  program  can  extend  to 
as  much  as  3  years  the  interval  be- 
tween opportunities  to  obtain  R.  &  D. 
results  from  space.  While  the  situation 
can  be  ameliorated  to  some  degree  by  in- 
creasing both  the  "experiments  stock- 
pile" and  the  booster  stockpile  to  permit 
a  "call-up"  launch  in  the  event  of  a 
launch  failure,  we  are  convinced  that  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  present  sched- 
ule of  test-bed  satellite  launches — to  at 
least  double— is  required  if  many  impor- 
tant space  applications  are  to  be  achieved 
within  the  next  decade. 

Second,  high-caliber  scientists  and  en- 
gineers are  not  challenged  by,  or  at- 
tracted to.  a  program  the  launch  sched- 
ule of  which  can  only  be  characterized  as 
"leisurely."  The  kinds  of  scientists  and 
engineers  needed  for  space  applications 
will  be  attracted  by  a  vigorous  program 
providing  frequent  opportunities  to  try 
new  approaches  in  space,  and  by  a  pro- 
gram strongly  supported  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  present  space-applications  pro- 
gram is  too  smaU  by  a  factor  of  two  or 
three,  if  measured  in  the  light  of  the 
substantial  opportunities  that  can  be 
pursued  effectively  only  if  financial  sup- 
port is  increased.  Additional  funding 
would  permit  expansion  of  the  applica- 
tions program,  and  would  enable  the  Na- 
tion to  proceed  toward  critically  needed 
investments  in  preparation  for  future 
operational  applications  systems.  NASA 
would  be  able  to  carry  certain  work 
through  the  space  flight  operational  ex- 
perimental phase,  so  that  both  the  poten- 
tials and  the  problems  of  future  systems 
could  be  thoroughly  understood. 

NASA  should  give  greater  emphasis  in 
its  future  programs  and  activities  to 
earth-satellite  programs  with  promise  of 
beneficial  applications. 

It  should  commit  additional  Federal 
funds  to  support,  in  certain  applications, 
botlvan  expanded  research  and  devel- 
opment program  and  prototype  opera- 
tions that  will  test  out  the  technical  ca- 
pabilities and  benefit  potentials  of  pos- 
sible practical  applications. 

NASA  should  accept  responsibility  for 
organizing  the  required  space-flight 
operational  experiments  in  close  cooper- 
ation with  potential  users,  and  for  pro- 
viding the  necessary  satellites  and  re- 
lated ground  equipments  to  execute  this 
important  phase  in  the  development  of 
space  applications.  Personnel  from  po- 
tential user  agencies  should  be  involved 
from  the  beginning  in  the  plarming  and 
design  of  experimental  programs. 

Examining  existing  or  suggested  pat- 
terns for  international  space  applications 
underscores  the  importance  of  institu- 
tional arrangements  that  can  be  adapted 
easily  and  rapidly  to  functional  require- 
ments as  they  evolve  with  the  tech- 
nology. Imaginative  organizational  and 
political  innovation  may  be  as  crucial  as 
technical  irmovation  in  this  sphere,  es- 
pecially where  national  systems  interface 
with  International  ones. 

NASA,  in  cooperation  with  the  De- 
partment of  State,  should  continue  to 
develop  its  international  programs  con- 
cerned with  space  applications,  even  in 
the  face  of  budgetary  problems,  to  en- 


sure the  development  of  a  favorable 
climate  for  international  acceptance  and 
use  of  practlcsd  space  applications,  as 
they  become  technically  feasible. 

Business  and  industry  in  the  United 
States  will  be  involved  in  practical  ap- 
plications of  space  technology.  The  im- 
plementation of  space-applications  pro- 
grams will  require  education  and  train- 
ing of  very  large  numbers  of  data  in- 
terpreters and  technicians,  and  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  high-level  scientists 
and  engineers.  NASA  and  user  agencies 
should  cooperate  with  universities,  tech- 
nical schools,  and  industrial  organiza- 
tions in  meeting  this  crucial  manpower 
problem. 

The  list  of  ultimate  users  and  recip- 
ients in  space-applications  programs  is 
certain  to  be  long  and  diverse.  This  sit- 
uation presents  special  technical,  social, 
and  political  problems  in  the  couplings 
to  and  among  users.  Moreover,  many 
proposed  systems  will  not  fit  into  exist- 
ing patterns  of  governmental  agencies 
and.  hence,  will  present  formidable  man- 
agement problems. 

Studies  should  be  made  to  identify 
clearly  the  interests  and  possible  respon- 
sibilities of  the  various  user  agencies  with 
the  ultimate  objective  of  creating  appro- 
priate, viable,  and  effective  organizations 
capable  of  adopting  and  managing  the 
new  systems. 

Support  of  sensor-signature  R.  &  D. 
should  be  increased,  as  we  are  convinced 
that  a  modest  investment  in  this  area  will 
generate  great  advances  in  our  capability 
to  evaluate  the  use  of  satellites  for  bene- 
ficial purposes. 

In  the  near  future,  satellites  can  be 
fiown  with  imaging  sensors  that  can  pro- 
vide useful  output  data.  A  common  ap- 
proach involving  forestry,  agriculture, 
geography,  hydrology,  and  possibly 
oceanography  is  feasible.  Moreover,  If  a 
properly  phased  R.  &  D.  effort  could  be 
started  immediately,  an  operational  sys- 
tem for  overall  earth-resources  informa- 
tion seems  realizable  within  a  decade,  if 
the  results  of  R.  &  D.  are  favorable. 

NASA  should  promptly  initiate  a  pilot 
program  to  provide  pictorial  information 
in  familiar  and  immediately  usable  form. 
This  early  system,  which  could  be  of 
global  land  use,  would  furnish  much  of 
the  understanding  required  for  future, 
more  advanced  systems. 

Space    applications    are    further    ad- 
vanced  in   meteorology   than   in   other 
fields.  The  sensors,  data  use  and  inter- 
pretation,   and    organization    are    also 
ahead.  There  probably  are  few  common 
features  with  other  disciplines.  Direct 
quantitative    inputs    for    mathematical 
models  are  needed  in  the  interests  of 
numerical  weather  prediction.  For  this 
purpose,    large,    high-speed    electromc 
computers    are    available,    and    several 
techniques  for  securing  the  data  from 
geosynchronous  as  well  as  low-altitude, 
polar-orbiting  satellites  seem  promismg. 
NASA  should  continue  to  support  and 
expand   its  space-technology   programs 
aimed    at    securing     the    quantitative, 
worldwide,    general- circulation    atmos- 
pheric information  required  by  the  mete- 
orological community  for  mathematical 
models  of  the  world  weather  system. 

At  present,  more  than   14,000   small 
daU-coUection  platforms^for  meteorol- 
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ogy.  oceanography,  hjdrclogf,  and  re- 
lated dlaclpllnes — are  operating  around 
the  world:  the  number  U  expected  to 
reach  36.000  by  1975.  Only  restricted 
synoptic,  real-time  data -collection  serv- 
ice from  these  data  platforms  now  exists. 
It  Is  Important  that  all  the  data  be  col- 
lected on  a  timely  schedule,  and  a  satel- 
lite system  is  substantially  less  costly 
than  the  conventional  means  of  doing  so. 

Broadcast  by  satellites  is  technically 
feasible  from  low-power  satellites  with 
large  ground  stations  for  transmission 
and /or  rebroadcast,  to  high-power  satel- 
lites with  direct  broadcast  into  homes. 

Of  all  the  uses,  two  seem  so  easy  tech- 
nically, so  reasonable  economically,  and 
so  potentially  desirable  that  considera- 
tion of  their  implementation  by  the 
proper  authorities  would  be  a  matter  of 
high  priority.  One  Ls  a  multichannel  dis- 
tribution system  for  the  use  of  network 
television  transmission  for  both  the  pri- 
vate and  public  sectors  of  the  industry. 
The  ott)er  is  a  multichannel  system  of 
tbe  "i^ficlxxb"  type  for  educational.  In- 
structional, and  Informational  television 
for  developing  countries,  as  well  as  for 
those  audiences  sparsely  spread  through- 
the  United  States,  who  require  and  need 
programing  suited  to  their  special  inter- 
est*— such  as.  physicians,  lawyers,  en- 
gineers, and  educators. 

A  satellite  system  for  navigation  and 
traffic  control  over  the  North  Atlantic 
would  be  likely  to  pay  its  way  for  ship- 
ping alone,  provided  all  shipping  were 
Included.  It  would  also  provide  for  air- 
craft. 

You  can  see  there  are  gains  to  be 
achieved  Immediately.  But  I  likewise 
feel  that  when  we  have  a  laboratory  in  a 
manned  orbital  workshop  or  space  sta- 
tion the  procedures  must  be  geared  to 
the  development  of  new  devices. 

With  the  perspective  of  these  varied 
values,  NASA's  program  for  the  next  two 
decades  must  make  reasonable  choices  in 
emphasis  and  in  specific  projects  among 
a  wide  variety  of  possibilities.  Further- 
more, planning  for  the  time  period  1975- 
85  requires  a  projection  of  the  state  of 
technology  for  that  period.  The  major 
goals  which  involve  manned  Qight,  or  a 
combination  of  manned  and  unmanned 
operations  may  be  grouped  In  three 
categories : 

First.  Extensive  exploration  and  initial 
colonization  of  the  Moon. 

Second.  Exploration  of  Mars,  or  pos- 
sibly other  planets.  Including  manned 
landings. 

Third.  The  extensive  use  of  orbiting 
stations  for  Earth  applications,  astron- 
omy, and  research  in  the  natural  and  life 
sciences. 

These  three  classes  of  possible  goals 
have  been  considered  broadly,  with  some 
concentration  of  attention  on  the  sig- 
nificance of  a  reduction  In  cost  of 
launches  into  space  and  on  the  possible 
uses  of  manned  space  stations.  In  con- 
nection with  goals  of  the  third  class,  two 
types  of  national  orbiting  facilities  de- 
serve consideration:  spauie  observatories 
and  space  laboratories.  Both  may  be  op- 
erated in  conjunction  with  the  same 
space  stations. 

Observatories  would  serve  the  space- 
oriented  disciplines  of  astronomy  and 
high  energy  cosmic  ray  physics,  and  the 


Earth-oriented  disciplines  of  Earth 
sciences  and  resources,  communication, 
and  traffic  control.  For  these  disciplines, 
the  unique  advantages  of  a  space  observ- 
ing platform,  above  the  atmosphere  and 
at  a  high  vantage  point  above  the  Earth, 
are  so  compelling  that  It  can  only  be  a 
matter  of  time  before  man  utilizes  them 
heavily.  Man's  role  In  these  operations 
will  probably  be  most  important  in  de- 
ploying, servicing,  and  repairing  complex 
and  versatile  experimental .  equipment, 
and  In  assisting  in  early  test  and  develop- 
ment of  new  systems.  • 

Space  laboratories  would  ^rve  the  life 
sciences — biomedicine  and  biology:  high 
energy  particle  physics;  the  study  of  the 
physics  and  chemistry  of  matter  In  zero 
gravity:  and  work  on  the  formation  and 
processing  of  new  materials  possible  only 
In  zero  gravity.  The  medical  study  of 
man  himself  in  zero  gravity  is  Important 
in  preparation  for  future  roles  of  man  in 
space :  a  manned  space  station  will  make 
possible,  for  the  first  time,  prolonged  and 
thorough  studies  of  both  man  and  other 
biological  systems.  Man  as  an  experi- 
menter In  the  physics  and  materials  lab- 
oratories would  play  a  role  more  similar 
to  that  in  Earth  laboratories  than  In  the 
case  of  space  observatories. 

In  general,  a  balanced  space  program 
is  desired  which  not  only  reaps  the  re- 
turns of  present  capabilities,  but  also 
progresses  steadily  toward  the  much 
greater  capabilities  achievable  in  the  fu- 
ture. The  program  must  also  be  balanced 
in  Its  use  of  manned  and  automated  op- 
erations. The  merits  of  each  mode  must 
be  considered  in  the  light  of  the  particu- 
lar objectives  of  the  program  Involved, 
with  the  hope  that  plans  can  be  laid  for 
an  integrated  program  which  best  uses 
all  potentialities. 

Recognizing  that  they  must  be  some- 
what tentative  because  of  the  abbreviated 
natiu«  of  this  study,  we  nevertheless 
have  drawn  the  following  conclusions 
from  our  discussions : 

The  benefits  to  the  Nation,  both  in- 
ternal and  International,  dictate  that 
the  United  States  remain  in  the  fore- 
front of  all  major  categories  of  space 
activity.  Including  first,  space  sciences; 
second,  exploration  of  the  solar  system; 
third,  manned  space  flight  capability; 
and  fourth,  economic  applications  of 
space  flight. 

It  is  reasonable  to  utilize  one-half  to 
1  percent  of  the  gross  national  product — 
$4  to  $8  billion — to  support  this  Nation's 
civilian  space  flight  program. 

Within  the  space  flight  program  the 
following  elements  are  of  major  impor- 
tance and  should  be  strongly  supported: 

First.  An  aggressive  automated  plan- 
etary exploration  program  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Space  Sciences  Board  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  Op- 
tions must  be  kept  open  for  a  manned 
phase  to  follow  the  early  automated 
phase. 

Second.  An  economic  applications  pro- 
gram of  the  general  natiu-e  recommended 
by  the  1968  Summer  Study  on  Space  Ap- 
plications carried  out  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

Third.  A  continuation  of  lunar  explo- 
ration following  the  Apollo  landing  as 
recommended  by  the  Lunar  and  Plane- 
tary Missions  Board  of  NASA. 


Fourth.  A  vigorous  program  of  astro- 
nomical observations  In  Earth  orbit  along 
the  general  lines  recommended  by  the 
Astronomy  Missions  Board  of  NASA. 

Fifth.  The  extension  of  manned  space 
flight  capability  in  Elarth  orbit  to  longer 
duration  and  to  permit  application  for 
scientific  and  technological  purposes. 

Achievement  of  a  manned  low-cost 
transportation  system  Is  the  keystone  to 
the  future  development  and  large-scale 
practical  application  of  the  space  pro- 
gram. E>evelopment  of  such  a  system  and 
plans  for  Its  effective  use  deserve  high 
priority. 

The  use  of  a  long  duration  manned 
space  station  appears  to  be  a  logical  step 
In  the  evolution  of  maimed  space  fiight 
capability.  It  offers  considerable  poten- 
tial support  to  the  scientific  and  tech- 
nological programs  which  appear  desir- 
able In  a  number  of  disciplines,  and  is 
necessary  as  a  precursor  to  eventual 
maiuied  planetary  exploration.  Such  a 
space  station  should  be  designed  to  sup- 
port men  In  the  weightless  condition  un- 
less unexpected  biomedical  problems  are 
encountered  or  overwhelming  engineer- 
ing advantages  for  artificial  gravity  are 
discovered. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  strong  argu- 
ments exist  for  placing  observatories  and 
laboratories  In  Earth  orbit.  Large,  com- 
plex facilities  and  Instruments  for  as- 
tronomy. Earth  applications,  space  phys- 
ics, life  sciences,  and  new  materials  de- 
velopment all  have  interesting  poten- 
tials, and  all  can  profit  from  manned 
attendance.  Relative  emphasis  among 
these  activities,  and  the  extent  of  manned 
attendance  desirable  in  each,  must  be  de- 
cided by  appropriate  studies  and  early 
experiments. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Roudebush). 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
too  rise  in  strong  support  of  this  author- 
ization bill  for  NASA  for  fiscal  year  1970, 
and  I  will  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  sup- 
port the  bill  in  the  way  we  reported  It 
from  the  committee,  because  In  my  opin- 
ion it  represents  a  minimum  progrtun  and 
in  my  opinion  It  Is  a  well-rounded  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  is  now 
in  its  11th  year  of  existence.  NASA  was 
activated  on  October  1.  1958,  with  a  nu- 
cleus of  personnel  from  the  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  for  Aeronautics.  Its 
facilities,  and  personnel  and  space  proj- 
ects inherited  from  the  Army  and  Navy. 
We  have  watched  the  agency  grow  from 
its  infancy  to  a  mature.  weH-rounded  or- 
ganization of  scientists,  engineers,  and 
technicians  capable  of  tackling  the  most 
complex  problems  of  space  age  technol- 
ogy. Starting  with  an  in-house  force  of 
9.000  in  1959.  the  NASA  strength  rose  to 
Its  peak  in  1967  of  35,000  personnel  and 
Is  now  tapering  off  to  a  level  of  33,900  by 
the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  with  a  further 
reduction  to  31,600  planned  for  fiscal  year 
1970. 

We  have  watched  the  development  of 
a  tremendous  Industry  woiiE  force  num- 
bering at  its  peak  some  400.000  people 
which  was  used  to  apply  previoudy  de- 
veloped aeronautical  knowledge  to  qmce 
work  and  to  expand  the  Nation's  base  of 
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space  competence.  As  projects  such  as 
Ranger,  Lvmar  Orblter,  Surveyor,  Mer- 
cury, and  Oemlnl  have  been  successfully 
completed,  many  of  the  aerospace  Indus- 
trial teams  have  been  disbanded.  By  the 
end  of  this  fiscal  year  the  industry  work 
force  vrtll  have  dwindled  to  approxi- 
mately 200,000  personnel  with  a  further 
dismantlement  of  this  competence  in  the 
offing  for  fiscal  year  1970. 

The  Nation's  major  space  "firsts"  now 
number  41  as  compared  to  27  by  the 
Soviet  UrUon.  Of  255  NASA  laimches  to 
date  211  have  been  deemed  successful, 
which  represents  a  very  respectable 
launch  success  rate  of  about  83  percent. 
This  record  excludes  thousands  of  sound- 
ing rockets  launched  successfully  to  ex- 
pand our  scientific  and  technological 
knowledge  of  space  phenomenon  neces- 
sary to  the  successful  accomplishment  of 
other  major  programs. 

We  can  justly  point  with  pride  at  this 
Nation's  achievements  In  space.  But  our 
successes  have  not  come  cheaply.  Since 
the  inception  of  the  space  program,  11 
budget  requests  have  been  submitted  by 
the  President  aggregating  $38.5  billion. 
The  Congress,  in  its  judgment,  has  cut 
$2.1  billion  from  these  requests,  author- 
izing a  total  of  $37.1  billion  and  appro- 
priating $36.4  billion  for  the  space  effort. 
Many  people  question  the  need  for  bil- 
lions of  dollars  for  space  exploration 
when  our  needs  on  earth  are  so  great. 
I,  for  one,  am  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
space  program  and  despite  the  seemingly 
staggering  sums  that  are  required  for 
"  space,  consider  that  this  Nation  should 
maintain  Its  space  posture  as  best  while 
we  can  at  the  same  time  take  into  con- 
sideration our  needs  on  earth. 

My  support  for  a  strong  space  effort 
is  not  based  so  much  on  the  technologi- 
cal challenge  that  space  exploration  pre- 
sents, but  rather  the  benefits  that  accrue 
to  mankind  as  a  result  thereof.  Many 
fields  have  been  stimulated  by  our  space 
program,  for  the  projects  involve  not  only 
science  and  technology  but  also  almost 
every  form  of  ordinary  business  and  pro- 
fessional activity.  Computer  technology, 
power  conversion  systems,  structural  and 
fabrication  techniques  as  well  as  man- 
agement systems,  to  cite  a  few  fields,  are 
benefiting  as  a  result  of  our  space  efforts. 
There  are  new  products  and  new  proc- 
esses, new  companies  and  whole  new  In- 
dustries which  have  been  borne  of  the 
space  age. 

Mr.  Chairman.  HJl.  11271,  the  NASA 
Authorization  Act  for  1970  now  before 
the  House  is.  In  my  opinion,  a  minimal 
program  which  will  maintain  at  least 
some  of  the  momentum  built  up  over 
these  last  11  years.  I  say  minimal  because 
In  my  judgment  it  Is  far  from  optimum. 
The  bill  now  under  consideration  will 
provide  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Agency  with  new  obllgational  au- 
thority in  the  amount  of  $3,966,377,000. 
This  is  almost  $1  billion  short  of  the 
amount  considered  necessary  to  move 
this  Nation  to  a  position  of  world  leader- 
ship in  space  and  aeronautics,  according 
to  the  testimony  received  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  dur- 
ing its  deliberations  on  the  bill. 

The  budget  guidelines  Issued  by  the 
previous  administration  were,  in  effect, 
that  NASA  should  submit  estimates  for 


a  minimum  program  for  continuing  on- 
going programs,  include  only  new  starts 
considered  absolutely  essential,  and 
wherever  possible,  defer  new  programs 
and  leave  the  decisions  to  the  new  ad- 
ministration. Under  these  guidelines, 
NASA  requested  $4.2  billion,  but  also 
submitted  an  optional  budget  of  $4.7  mil- 
lion as  the  optimum  required  to  main- 
tain world  leadership  in  space.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  approved  a  pro- 
gram of  only  $3,760,527,000  in  new  obll- 
gational authority,  $1  billion  short  of  the 
optimum  and  $0.5  bilUon  short  of  the 
minimum   program. 

The  new  administration  subsequently 
submitted  an  amended  budget  of  $3,715,- 
527,000  which  was  $45  million  less  than 
the  original  request.  This  year's  author- 
ization request  is  the  smallest  submitted 
by  NASA  since  fiscal  year  1962.  The 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics, 
after  very  careful  scrutiny  of  the  fiscal 
year  1970  requirements,  which  involved 
not  only  extensive*  hearings  in  Washing- 
ton, but  considerable  field  investigation, 
has  added  $250,850,000  to  the  overall  re- 
quest. This  adjustment  is  a  composite 
of  additions  in  the  amovmt  of  $270  mil- 
lion and  reductions  of  $19,150,000. 

Actually  the  bill  before  you  now 
breaks  down  into  three  broad  categories. 
For  research  and  development  $3,264,- 
427,000;  for  construction  of  facilities, 
$58,200,000;  and  for  research  and  pro- 
gram management — formerly  called  Ad- 
ministrative Operations— $643,750,000. 

The  research  and  development  part  of 
the  request  can  be  readily  considered 
in  four  general  categories  which  coincide 
basically  with  the  program  offices  in 
NASA  and  with  the  subcommittee  or- 
ganization of  our  committee.  These  cat- 
egories are:  Manned  space  fUght;  space 
science  and  applications;  advanced  re- 
search and  technology;  and  tracking  and 
data  acquisition.  I  would  like  to  address 
myself  generally  to  these  areas. 

As  in  past  years,  manned  space  flight 
activities  continue  to  comprise  the  larg- 
est portion  of  the  NASA  budget.  This 
program  is  basically  designed  to  de- 
velop and  demonstrate  the  capability 
of  man  in  space  both  for  operations  and 
exploration.  ^  ^r.  ^ 

It  is  in  this  segment  of  the  budget  that 
we  find  the  fantastically  successful 
Apollo  program.  The  readiness  of  the 
Saturn  V  laimch  vehicle  and  the  Apollo 
command  and  service  module  for  lunar 
operations  was  demonstrated  by  the 
Apollo  8  mission  In  December  1968  and 
the  readiness  of  the  limar  module  was 
demonstrated  by  Apollo  9  in  March  1969. 
Just  last  month  the  final  qualification 
of  the  lunar  module  in  limar  orbit  was; 
demonstrated  by  the  highly  successful 
Apollo  10  Moon  orbital  mission.  Hope- 
fully, next  month  Apollo  11  will  accom- 
plish the  Nation's  objective  of  landing 
man  on  the  Moon  and  returning  him 
safely  to  Earth  in  this  decade. 

The  fiscal  year  1970  amended  budget 
request  was  $1,691,100,000  for  the  Apol- 
lo program.  The  committee  added  $75.5 
million  to  this  program  and  Is  recom- 
mending an  authorization  for  Apollo  of 
$1,766,800,000.  The  adjustments  to  the 
program  consist  of  an  additional  $32.1 
mlUlon  for  Saturn  V  vehicle  Improve- 
ments in  the  basic  Apollo  program  pri- 


marily to  Initiate  the  development  of  a 
simplified,  improved  and  more  economi- 
cal version  of  the  J-2  engine;  an  addi- 
tional $4.6  mUlion  for  scientific  equip- 
ment and  systems  modifications  neces- 
sary to  Institute  a  proposed  series  of  six 
additional  landings  on  the  lunar  surface 
beyond  those  presently  plarmed ;  and  $39 
million  more  than  requested  for  Apollo 
operations  to  assure  that  maximum  safe- 
ty measures  are  sustained  in  crew  train- 
ing, and  launch  and  flight  recovery  op- 
erations for  fiscal  year  1970. 

For  space  flight  operations,  the 
amended  budget  included  $225,627,000. 
This  program  Involves  the  application  of 
the  capabilities  developed  in  the  Gemini 
and  Apollo  programs  to  manned  mis- 
sions of  increasing  duration  and  com- 
plexity in  the  future.  The  committee  is 
recommending  a  total  new  authorization 
of  $354,827,000  for  this  line  item. 

The  program  focuses  on  the  develop- 
ment of  a  manned  space  station  system 
for  flight  in  the  mid-1970's.  An  initial 
series  of  manned  orbital  missions  desig- 
nated as  "Apollo  applications"  is  sched- 
uled to  begin  in  fiscal  year  1972.  This 
plan  involves  five  launches  using  the 
Saturn  I-B  vehicle  and  the  Apollft  sp>ace- 
craft  modified  to  meet  mission  require- 
ments. 

The  committee  adjustment  of  $129.- 
200,000  to  this  line  item  includes  S66 
million  for  the  initiation  of  a  program 
to  develop  a  space  shuttle  system;  $57 
million  to  augment  the  amended  budget 
for  Apollo  applications  in  order  to  avoid 
costly  delays  In  fiight  schedule;  and  $6.2 
million  to  relnstltute  the  Saturn  V  pro- 
duction lines  at  the  Michoud  assembly 
plant  in  Louisiana. 

The  advanced  missions  programs, 
which  is  the  third  category  of  naaimed 
space  flight  activities  in  the  research 
and  development  field,  is  basically  a 
study  program  to  determine  the  direc- 
tion of  future  manned  space  efforts. 
Long-rsmge  plarming'is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  the  promulgation  of  an  orderly 
program  of  future  space  endeavors.  The 
committee  has  approved  the  NASA  re- 
quest of  $2.5  million  for  these  purposes. 
The  next  category  of  space  expendi- 
tures In  the  field  of  research  and  de- 
velopment is  that  for  space  science  and 
applications.  For  these  purposes  the 
President  requested  $517,800,000  for  fis- 
cal year  1970.  The  committee  is  recom- 
mending $524,400,000,  which  is  $6.6  mil- 
lion more  than  requested. 

The  space  science  part  of  this  pro- 
gram is  broad  based,  concentrating  on 
studies  of  the  solar  system,  stars,  and 
space  environment.  Planetary  explora- 
tion will  receive  increased  emphasis  in 
1970.  The  program  includes  analysis  of 
data  acquired  from  Mariner-Mars  1969 
and  the  Pioneer  series  of  spacecraft, 
preparation  for  the  Mariner-Mars  197U 
development  of  the  Viking  orblter  and 
lander  spacecraft  for  the  Mars  1973  op- 
portunity, and  continued  development 
of  the  Pioneer  spacecraft  for  investiga- 
tions of  the  interplanetary  medium  as 
far  out  as  the  orbit  of  Jupiter.  This  pro- 
gram also  Includes  research  on  Earth 
and  its  local  envirormient  through  the 
use  of  biOloons,  sovmdlng  rockets,  ex- 
plorers, and  orbiting  geophysical  observ- 
atories.  Solar   studies   are   carried  out 
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using  the  orbiting  adar  observatory-  The 
orbiting  aatronomlcal  observatory,  ex- 
plorers, and  sounding  rockets  support  a 
program  of  reeearch  In  astronomy.  In- 
cluding Investigations  in  the  optical,  ra- 
dio. X-ray  and  gamma  ray  regions  of  the 
spectrum.  The  biosclence  program  con- 
tinues to  investigate  the  effects  of  the 
space  environment  on  living  organisms 
and  to  study  methods  of  increasing 
knowledge  on  the  origin,  nature,  and  dis- 
tribution of  life  in  the  universe. 

The  applications  part  of  this  program 
Is  made  up  of  activities  for  adapting 
space  technology  to  the  direct  benefit  of 
mankind.  Tiros  and  Nimbus  continue  to 
support  requirements  of  the  atmospheric 
sciences  research  community  and  im- 
provements in  operational  weather  satel- 
lite systems.  The  development  of  a 
meteorological  satellite  for  synchronous 
orbit  is  planned  to  begin  in  1970.  Appli- 
cations technology  satellites  are  being 
used  to  develop  information  and  test 
technlqiies  for  new  applications  in  the 
areas  "Of  commimlcatlons,  navigation, 
and  traffic  control.  Oeodetic  satellites 
will  continue  to  conduct  measurements 
on  a  global  basis.  The  Earth  resources 
survey  program  will  receive  increased 
emphasis  in  fiscal  year  1970  with  the  ini- 
tiation of  an  Earth  resources  technol- 
ogy satellite  to  test  remote  sensing  and 
data  acquisition  techniques. 

The  committee's  action  to  add  $6.6 
million  to  the  request  for  space  science 
and  applications  represents  a  composite 
of  additions  and  reductions.  Two  small 
scientific  satelites.  two  small  astronomi- 
cal satellites,  and  the  initiation  of  the 
Venus  to  Mercury  planetary  mission 
were  deferred.  The  development  work 
on  the  biosatelllte  P  project  was  rein- 
stated and  $10  million  was  added  to  the 
space  applications  program  to  give  fur- 
ther emphasis  and  impetus  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Earth  resources  survey 
project. 

The  third  general  area  of  research  and 
development  is  advanced  research  and 
technology.  This  is  a  continuing  project 
aimed  at  providing  a  technical  base  for 
significant  future  aerospace  missions. 
This  effort  covers  the  spectrum  of  activ- 
ity from  basic  research  to  improving  our 
fimdamental  scientific  knowledge, 
through  applied  technology  to  improve 
our  practical  capability  for  developing 
advanced  space  and  aeronautical  sys- 
tems. The  specific  areas  of  efforts  in  this 
program  are  basic  research,  space  ve- 
hicles systems,  electronics  systems, 
hiunan  factor  systems,  space  power  and 
electric  propulsion  systems,  nuclear 
rockets,  chemical  propulsion,  and  aero- 
nautical vehicles. 

The  amended  budget  requested  $277.4 
million  for  these  activities  for  fiscal  year 
1970.  The  committee  has  added  $31.5  mil- 
lion resulting  in  a  recommended  authori- 
zation of  $308.9  million.  One  of  the  most 
significant  additions  by  the  conunittee 
was  the  increase  of  the  nuclear  rocket 
program  from  $36.5  million  to  $50  million. 
This  program  has  primarily  to  do  with 
the  development  of  the  nuclear  powered 
rocket  engine.  NERVA.  In  reviewing  the 
NASA  request  for  this  item,  the  com- 
mittee is  urging  NASA  to  proceed  with 
the  NERVA  engine  development  at  a 
somewhat  faster  pace  than  proposed  by 


the  budget  submission.  Another  signifi- 
cant adjustment  was  the  addition  of  $3 
million  to  continue  technical  improve- 
ments in  the  260-inch  solid  rocket  motor. 

The  next  category  in  the  research  and 
development  program  is  the  tracking 
and  data  acquisition  effort  which  pro- 
vides the  support  required  by  the  space 
flight  programs.  As  in  the  current  year, 
the  largest  part  of  the  fiscal  year  1970 
request  is  for  the  operation  of  the  world- 
wide network  of  tracking  and  data  ac- 
quisition facilities. 

NASA  had  originally  requested  $298 
million  for  these  purposes  and  the  com- 
mittee reduced  the  request  by  $5  million. 
The  amended  budget  included  only  $278 
million  for  these  purposes  and  conse- 
quently the  committee  action  is  $15  mil- 
lion above  the  amended  budget  request. 

The  second  broad  category  of  require- 
ments for  fiscal  year  1970  is  the  construc- 
tion of  facilities  program.  The  NASA 
request  for  fiscal  year  1970  was  $58.2 
million  and  the  committee  has  approved 
the  request  as  submitted.  I  should  point 
out  to  my  colleagues  that  the  majority 
of  the  facilities  required  in  support  of 
the  space  program  have  been  completed. 
The  capital  value  of  NASA's  plants  at 
the  present  time  is  approximately  $4.4 
billion.  Most  of  the  annual  requests  for 
the  last  2  years  have  been  basically  for 
capital  plant  improvements  rather  than 
for  new  facilities.  Our  estimate  is  that 
the  construction  program  from  here  on 
out  will  be  at  about  the  level  being  re- 
quested for  fiscal  year  1970. 

Just  a  brief  word  about  the  research 
and  program  management  part  of  the 
blU  now  before  the  House.  This  element 
of  the  annual  request  basically  provides 
the  funds  for  compensation  of  personnel 
and  related  benefits  and  the  general 
housekeeping  activities  of  18  field  cen- 
ters. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  over 
71  percent  of  the  request  is  for  personnel 
compensation  and  benefits  for  the  31,600 
personnel  on  the  NASA  rolls.  About  70 
percent  are  scientists,  engineers,  and 
technicians  doing  research,  development 
and  test  work.  The  remaining  30  percent 
provide  professional,  administrative,  and 
clerical  support  to  the  research  and  de- 
velopment program. 

For  fiscal  year  1970,  NASA  requested 
$650,900,000  to  cover  these  costs.  The 
committee  has  reduced  this  request  by 
$7,150,000  and  is  recommending  authori- 
zation in  the  amount  of  $643,750,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  fully  realize  that  it  Is 
difficult  to  even  consider  the  addition  of 
over  $250  million  to  the  President's  re- 
quest for  space  at  a  time  when  there  are 
so  many  other  critical  demands  on  our 
national  resources.  However,  based  on 
our  most  careful  review  of  space  activi- 
ties for  1970  and  the  future,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  must  do  this  if  our  Nation 
Is  to  maintain  any  semblance  of  leader- 
ship in  space.  I  recommend  the  passage 
of  HR.  11271  which  would  authorise 
appropriations  in  the  amount  of 
$3,966,377,000  for  NASA  in  fiscal  year 
1970. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Bill). 

Mr.  BELL  of  CallfomUL  Mr.  Chair- 
man, In  considering  the  NASA  authori- 


sation today,  it  might  be  valuable  to 
reflect  on  the  many  benefits  which  have 
accrued  to  our  Nation  and  its  citizens 
because  of  our  Joiuney  to  the  frontiers 
of  space. 

Etomestically  and  internationally, 
space  exploration  Inspires  social  prog- 
ress and  economic  growth. 

It  stimulates  international  coopera- 
tion and  creates  new  opportunities,  new 
wealth,  new  Jobs,  and  the  expansion  of 
international  markets. 

The  energizing  force  of  the  space  pro- 
gram is  a  seedbed  for  Invention,  a  stimu- 
lus to  higher  productivity  and  a  task- 
master for  precision  and  reliability. 

£^ren  aside  from  the  direct  goals  of 
space  exploration,  our  Nation  has  reaped 
many  indirect  benefits. 

Advances  In  aeronautical  technology 
stemming  from  NASA  research  give 
promise  of  reducing  noise  pollution 
caused  by  the  sonic  boom. 

Other  researdi  Is  progressing  toward 
perfection  of  vertical  and  short  takeoff 
aircraft,  improving  prospects  for  trans- 
portation between  crowded  cities. 

The  Earth  resources  satellite  will  help 
us  to  manage  our  limited  supplies  of 
fresh  air.  clean  water,  and  mineral 
reserves. 

It  will  speed  the  coming  of  the  day 
when  we  can  tap  the  wealth  of  the 
oceans,  examine  the  totality  of  how  the 
weather  affects  the  oceans,  how  the 
oceans  affect  the  weather,  and  how  both 
are  affected  by  change  in  the  Sim's 
radiation. 

Nimbus  m,  a  new  weather  satellite, 
has  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  pro- 
viding the  detailed  Information  needed 
for  accurate,  long-range  weather  fore- 
casts which  can  save  billions  of  dollars 
per  year. 

The  Communications  Satellite  Cor- 
poration Is  now  operating  at  a  profit,  in- 
dicating that  this  benefit  of  space  flight 
Is  here  to  stay. 

Space  requirements  have  been  a  prin- 
cipal stimulus  to  the  computer  Industry 
which  now  grosses  $20  billion  per  year 
and  provides  800.000  Jobs — more  than  1 
out  of  every  100  in  the  United  States. 

More  than  2,750  technological  ad- 
vances have  been  shared  with  industry 
through  the  NASA  technology  utilization 
program. 

These  include  medical  applications, 
power  conversion  systems,  structural  and 
fabrication  techniques,  improvements  in 
metallurgy,  television  and  other  elec- 
tronic equipment,  new  lubricants,  better 
insulation,  welding  and  galvanizing 
methods,  fireproof  materials,  and  safety 
measures. 

Of  special  benefit  Is  the  technology  of 
perfection  developed  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  space  flight. 

Of  the  15  million  parts  in  the  Saturn 
V  laimch  vehicle,  only  flve  experienced 
noncrltical  failures  in  the  Apollo  8  mis- 
sion last  December. 

This  performance  is  99.9999  percent 
perfect. 

If  such  perfection  can  be  achieved  in 
space  flight,  it  can  also  be  achieved  in 
all  other  realms  of  human  endeavor. 

It  is  an  Inspiration  to  excellence. 

It  is  a  convincing  demonstration  that 
the  most  complex  of  problems  can  be  ap- 
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preached  and  overcome  by  systematic 
commitment  to  specific  goals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  fruits  of  the 
space  program  have  far  exceeded  early 
expectations. 

In  July  we  hope  to  witness  the  landing 
of  the  first  man  on  the  Moon. 

We  have  learned  many  lessons  during 
these  years,  some  of  them  too  expensive 
to  be  repeated. 

Principal  among  these  Is  that  we  can- 
not fall  to  continue  a  well-balanced  space 
effort. 

The  realities  of  the  future  demand 
nothing  less. 

Such  a  level  is  reflected  in  the  authori- 
zation bill  before  us.  and  I  would  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Prms). 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  11271,  the  NASA  author- 
ization bill,  for  fiscal  year  1970. 

I  support  this  bill  because  I  am  con- 
vinced that  a  vigorous  national  space 
program  has  great  potential  for  Improv- 
ing the  quality  of  our  lives  here  on 
earth. 

Many  people  think  of  space  explora- 
tion as  an  exciting  adventure  which  has 
little,  if  anything,  to  do  with  the  welfare 
of  mankind.  There  are  a  good  many  who 
wonder  if  our  expenditures  for  space  are 
Justified,  and  whether  the  funds  might 
not  be  better  spent  for  other  needs  which 
seem  nearer  at  hand,  and  more  urgent. 
For  this  reason,  I  think  it  is  important 
to  recognize  some  of  the  practical  con- 
tributions which  ovu-  space  program  has 
made,  and  will  make  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  this  regard  I  want 
to  mentlMi  one  part  of  the  unmanned 
program  which  I  consider  to  be  most  sig- 
nificant— the  so-called  applications  sat- 
ellite projects.  These  include  satellite 
systems  for  communications,  meteorol- 
ogy, and  navigation,  among  others. 
These  are  the  space  systems  which  bear 
a  direct  relationship  to  the  Nation's 
economy  and  which  can  make  immedi- 
ate contributions  toward  solving  some 
of  our  more  pressing  problems. 

NASA  can  point  with  understtmdable 
pride  to  steady  progress,  highly  worth- 
while accomplishments,  and  the  attain- 
ment of  many  objectives.  Communica- 
tions satellites  are  now  in  daUy  opera- 
tional use.  both  by  the  military  and  by 
commercial  commimications  carriers. 

Most  of  you  already  have  seen  the  re- 
sults of  commimicatlon  by  satellites  on 
your  own  television  sets.  Broadcasts 
originating  from  abroad  have  been 
brought  Into  millions  of  American 
homes,  and  Important  overseas  events 
have  been  witnessed  by  our  citizens  "live 
via  satellite." 

It  is  now  possible  to  make  a  telephone 
call  anjrwhere  in  the  world  using  satel- 
lites, whereas  only  a  few  years  ago  many 
places  were  simply  inaccessible. 

More  important,  perhaps,  is  the  po- 
tential that  communications  satellites 
have  for  the  field  of  education.  Direct 
broadcast  satellites  of  the  future  could 
revolutionize  the  educational  systems  of 
every  country  In  the  world. 

Closely  related  to  this  work  in  commu- 
nications,  research  in  navigation   and 


traffic  control  techniques  and  equipment 
has  already  indicated  that  sateUltes  can 
assist  overocean  aircraft  and  ships  at 
sea  to  obtain  more  precise  position  in- 
formation under  all  weather  conditions 
and  will  some  day  aid  in  air-sea  traffic 
control,  and  In  coordination  of  emer- 
gency rescue  operations. 

NASA's  meteorological  satellite  proj- 
ects have  been  the  most  successful  of  all 
NASA  programs.  The  United  States  has 
launched  more  than  20  meteorologi- 
cal satellites  without  a  single  spacecraft 
failure.  Our  weather  satellites  have  been 
operational  for  3  years,  and  our  weather 
forecasters  currently  receive  valuable 
data  from  satellites  on  a  routine  daily 
basis. 

As  meteorological  satellite  systems 
Improve,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  it  will  be  possible  to  make  accurate 
weather  forecsists  up  to  2  weeks  in  ad- 
vance, rather  than  Just  a  few  hours, 
which  is  the  best  we  can  do  today. 
Among  other  things,  better  weather 
forecasting  will  help  prevent  food  short- 
ages by  permitting  better  management 
of  agriculture  and  reducing  the  risks  of 
farming. 

Even  now,  weather  satellites  enable  us 
to  monitor  storms  over  great  areas,  and 
to  give  early  warnings  of  severe  weather 
conditions  coming  our  way.  The  value  of 
lives  and  property  saved  in  this  way  can- 
not be  calculated. 

Perhaps  the  most  exciting  new  project 
in  space  applications  is  the  so-called 
Earth  resources  survey  program.  In  co- 
operation with  the  Departments  of  Agri- 
culture, Commerce.  Interior  and  Navy, 
NASA  Is  now  designing  a  research  satel- 
lite for  sxureylng  the  World's  natural 
resources  from  space. 

Within  the  next  few  years  we  should 
have  operational  satellites  capable  of 
measuring,  describing,  and  imderstand- 
Ing  our  environment,  our  natural  and 
cultural  resources. 

For  example,  healthy  crops  and  trees 
can  be  distinguished  from  diseased  and 
infected  ones  using  sophisticated  sensors 
in  such  satellites.  Early  detection  of  plant 
disease  over  wide  areas  of  farmland  and 
forest  will  make  it  possible  to  save  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  crops  and  tim- 
ber every  year. 

Geologists  believe  that  an  earth  re- 
sources satellite  system  will  asiist  them 
in  petroleum  and  mineral  exploration, 
as  well  as  in  scientific  investigation  of  the 
earth. 

In  addition,  such  a  satellite  will  be 
very  helpful  in  the  management  of  our 
water  resources.  Patterns  and  rates  of 
melting  snow  can  be  monitored  by  satel- 
lite over  wide  areas.  Predictions  of 
spring  runoff  can,  therefore,  be  made 
more  accurately  so  that  the  impounding 
and  release  of  water  in  reservoirs  can  be 
better  managed.  In  that  way,  seasonal 
flooding,  irrigation  and  power  produc- 
tion can  be  brought  imder  better  controL 
This  can  mean  tremendous  savings  in 
the  prevention  of  flood  damage,  in- 
creased crop  yields,  and  electric  power 
profits. 

In  short,  a  better  understanding  of 
the  earth's  resources,  and  their  more 
thoughtful  use  and  conservation,  will 
come  from  our  investment  in  the  space 


program;  an  investment  I  am  certain 
will  prove  to  be  worthwhile.  — 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
this  Congress  has  a  great  opportunity 
today  to  take  another  step  toward  the 
development  of  a  nuclear-powered  en- 
gine. This  engine  is  already  over  the  ma- 
jor hurdles  and  will  contribute  greatly  to 
the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy. 

The  technical  feasibility  of  manned 
and  luunanned  probes  to  the  outermost 
planets  in  the  solar  system  and  orbital 
laboratories  has  already  been  demon- 
strated. On  the  basis  of  gigantic  strides 
made  by  space  technology  during  its  first 
decade  of  existence,  we  can  expect  even 
more  impressive  accomplishments  dm- 
Ing  the  three  remaining  decades  in  this 
century.  This  claim  is  neither  a  boast  nor 
a  guess,  because  the  NERVA  nuclear- 
powered  engine  is  already  more  than 
half-way  along  toward  a  flight-type 
model. 

One  variable  could  still  affect  the  fu- 
ture of  the  U.S.  space  program:  Will 
continuity  of  effort  be  maintained,  so 
that  the  space  program  is  able  to  chart  a 
systematic  and  logical  sequence  of  effort 
toward  Its  long-range  goals?      ^ 

Continuity  of  effort,  then.  Is  essential 
to  the  overall  success  of  our  space  effort. 
Because  propulsion  is  the  pacing  item  In 
the  ongoing  space  program,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  have  a  fUght-type  NERVA 
engme  for  application  to  the  next  gen- 
eration of  missions  in  the  late  1970"s. 
1980's.  and  beyond. 

Specific  mission  plans  will  have  been 
generated  by  then,  even  though  these 
missions  are  still  bemg  investigated  and 
defined.  Continuity  of  effort  is  particu- 
larly signiflcant  at  this  point  in  time  be- 
cause this  is  the  crucial  transitional 
period  from  conventional  chemical 
rocket  propulsion  to  nuclear  propulsion. 
This  transition  represents  a  quantum- 
scale  technological  advance. 

Availability  of  a  nuclear-powered  en- 
gine ypll  release  space  science  from  the 
restrictions  imposed  by  chemical  pro- 
pellants.  Current  technology  has  essen- 
tially brought  the  conventional  solid  and 
liquid  propellants  to  their  maximum 
stage  of  development.  The  most  efficient 
of  these  chemically  propelled  engines  are 
capable  of  a  specific  impulse  of  400  and 
maximum  burning  durations  of  about 
3  minutes. 

Having  extracted  the  maximum  power 
from  conventional  propellants.  aero- 
space engineers  and  scientists  must  now 
move  ahead  into  the  nuclear  field  of 
propulsion  or  restrict  future  develop- 
ment in  accordance  with  the  limiUtions 
imposed  by  the  technology  of  the  1960's. 
In  contrast,  the  recently  completed 
NERVA  technology  program  has  ali-eady 
demonstrated  that  a  specific  impulse  of 
800  and  up  is  possible.  Furthermore,  the 
nuclear  engine  is  capable  of  at  least  60 
minutes  of  firing  time,  in  bursts  of  pre- 
selected duration. 

This  new  reservoir  of  power  will  en- 
able heavier  payloads,  faster  trips,  in- 
creased reliabUity,  and  improved  flexi- 
bility in  short-  and  long-range  space 
program  planning. 

Another  advantage  of  the  NERVA  en- 
gine is  that  it  is  completely  compatible 
with  the  Saturn  and  Titan,  and  other 
large-  and  intermediate-class  launch  ve- 
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hides  that  have  already  been  proven 
diirlng  earlier  programs. 

Mated  to  the  lower  stages  of  these 
conventional  vdileles,  NERVA  extends 
the  flight  eapahlUtles  enormously.  For 
example,  the  payload  capability  of  the 
Saturn  V  will  be  do(d>led  by  replacing 
the  current  third  stage  with  the  nuclear 
engine. 

The  extended  versatility  provided  by 
the  NERVA  engine  Is  another  way  of  de- 
scribing the  advantage  of  cost  effective- 
ness. Anything  a  conventional  vehicle 
can  do,  can  be  done  better  and  more 
economically  by  using  an  upper  stage 
NERVA.  It  Is  as  though  one  of  the  ma- 
jor automobile  manufacturing  compa- 
nies had  developed  an  internal  combus- 
tion engine  that  combined  all  the  best 
qualities  of  a  racing  car  and  truck  en- 
gine, said  then  provided  the  miles-per- 
gallon  capability  of  the  Voiles wagen. 

Aside  from  its  application  to  deep 
space  probes,  the  NERVA  engine  also 
has  prohilslng  uses  relative  to  satellites 
and  orbl&il  laboratories.  Within  a  dec- 
ade, space  stations  will  be  widely  used 
to  advance  basic  and  applied  research 
in  many  scientific  disciplines:  physics, 
astronomy,  biology,  communications, 
medicine,  and  meteorology,  to  name  a 
few. 

Space  operations  related  to  these  sci- 
ences will  undoubtedly  require  heavier 
payloads.  greater  maneuverability,  veloc- 
ity changes,  and  minimum  costs.  All  of 
these  criteria  can  be  met  by  calling  upon 
the  unique  characteristics  of  the  nu- 
clear-powered engine. 

Reviewing  past  accomplishments  and 
projecting  forward  to  the  ultimate  nu- 
clear rocket  capability  helps  to  under- 
score the  need  for  continult.v  in  the 
NERVA  program. 

Nearly  10  years  of  effort  have  already 
been  expended,  and  the  major  milestone 
of  completing  the  technology  program 
was  achieved  in  1969.  Continued  effort 
is  required  to  further  improve  organic 
and  inorganic  materials  in  the  various 
components  that  are  subjected  to  cryo- 
genic and  radioactive  environments. 

Additional  effort  is  required  in  the  de- 
sign and  demonstration  of  flight-type 
hardware.  Then  all  of  the  components 
must  be  mated  into  a  flight-type  engine, 
and  flight  experience  will  be  required  to 
isolate  anomalies  that  cannot  be  detected 
in  ground  testing. 

Finally,  experience  that  can  be  ob- 
tained only  during  actual  missions  will 
be  required  to  bring  the  nuclear  engine 
to  its  maximum  potential  of  perform- 
ance. Brought  to  its  highest  point  of 
development,  the  NERVA  engine  is  ex- 
pected to  be  capable  of  the  following: 
Specific  impulse  in  the  range  of  875  to 
900;  several  hours  of  firing  duration  ; 
high  reliability:  mission  flexibility:  and 
reusabihty. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
<  Mr.  PticB) . 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  speak  a  moment  in  be- 
half of  this  program.  As  a  freshman 
member  of  the  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee  and  as  a  fornj^r  jet  pilot 
with  approximately  5,000  hours  of  fly- 
ing time,  I  appreciate  the  tremendous 


knowledge  and  insight  that  I  have 
gained  as  a  member  of  this  committee 
as  well  as  the  great  work  of  our  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee, the  minority  leader.  Mr.  Fulton's 
articulate  knowledgeable  leadership,  and 
the  chairmen  of  the  subcommittees  who 
have  held  hearings  on  this  bill.  Of 
course,  in  our  judgment,  we  feel  that 
this  bill  as  was  reported  out  of  the  com- 
mittee is  reported  at  an  appropriately 
funded  level  and  that  we  should  try  to 
sustain  this  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  has  been  one 
bright  spot  in  America  this  year,  it  has 
been  our  astronauts  and  the  achieve- 
ments which  they  have  accomplished  by 
offering  their  lives  in  the  exploration  of 
outer  space.  We  have  had  riots,  we  have 
had  problems,  and  we  have  had  other 
disturbances.  But  I  feel  we  must  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  the  one  bright  spot 
has  been  our  astronauts  and  the  feats 
which  they  have  accomplished. 

So,  I  think  to  do  anything  less  than 
what  we  have  recommended  here  would 
be  pulling  our  confldence  from  under 
oiu*  astronauts  as  they  are  about  to  set 
foot  on  another  planet. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  this  reason  I 
think  we  should  show  them  that  they 
have  the  confldence  and  support  of  the 
Congress  in  their  endeavors. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  compliment 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Price >,  a  new  member  of  our  com- 
mittee, upon  his  excellent  statement  and 
compliment  him  also  upon  his  fine  work 
on  the  committee.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  gone  to  the  vai'ious  installa- 
tions. The  background  and  experience 
which  he  possesses  in  this  fleld  has 
been  invaluable  to  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee. His  keen  interest  in  the  space 
activities  of  this  Nation  stand  him  in 
good  stead  with  his  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  We  look  forward  to 
many  valuable  contributions  from  Mr. 
Price  in  the  future  formulation  of  space 
policy. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Hechler). 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  advanced  research  and  tech- 
nology forms  a  great  reservoir  which  will 
determine  the  strength  and  the  future  of 
the  space  program.  We  are  authorizing 
close  to  $800  million  in  advanced  research 
and  technology — in  tracking  and  data 
acquisition,  and  technology  utilization. 
These  are  areas  which  will  determine  the 
Icind  of  a  space  program  we  will  have  in 
the  1970's  and  in  the  1980's. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  like  to 
point  out  that  the  agency  for  which  we 
are  authorizing  this  money  is  named  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration. We  must  never  forget  that  the 
authorization  goes  for  aeronautics  as  well 
as  space.  The  subcommittee  and  the  full 
committee  has  through  the  years  been 
putting  increasing  stress,  and  has  urged 
NASA  itself  to  put  Increasing  stress  on 
the  development  of  aeronautics. 


This  weekend  I  had  a  conversation 
with  the  first  man  to  break  the  sound 
barrier.  Col.  Charles  (Chuck)  Yeager, 
one  of  the  most  renowned  citizens  of  the 
State  of  West  Virginia.  He  made  a  pio- 
neer flight  on  October  14,  1947,  when  he 
became  the  first  man  to  fly  faster  than 
the  speed  of  sound. 

Colonel  Yeager  pointed  out  that  we 
are  in  danger  of  drying  up  the  reservoir 
of  advanced  research  in  aeronautics,  un- 
less we  can  put  the  type  of  emphasis 
which  we  put  on  the  development  on 
aeronautics  at  the  time  when  the  old 
NACA  was  in  operation.  At  that  time,  by 
the  kind  of  research  we  developed,  we 
made  America  preeminent  in  the  world 
in  aeronautics. 

I  hope  we  can  put  additional  stress 
on  aeronautics  in  considering  this  space 
authorization  because  I  believe  that  this 
is  an  area  where  the  payoff  Is  very  great. 
And  unless  we  continue  to  advance  for- 
ward this  cutting  edge,  America  will  lose 
its  preeminence  in  the  world  of 
aeronautics. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Podkll). 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  rise  at  this  time  to  express  my 
support  for  the  program  and  for  the 
wonderful  work  done  in  technology  In  the 
space  program  that  has  been  done  un- 
der guidance  of  our  distinguished  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  California.  Un- 
der his  direction  we  of  the  committee 
have  made  a  thorough  investigation  of 
the  various  facets  of  our  space  program 
today. 

I  would  like  to  talk  for  a  moment  per- 
haps not  on  the  importance  of  going  to 
the  Moon,  which  I  feel  Is  important,  yet 
places  an  unreal  aspect  on  the  work  of 
the  space  program.  I  believe  the  tech- 
nological advances  that  have  improved 
the  very  fabric  of  our  society  are  even 
more  important,  things  that  we  have  ac- 
complished as  a  result  of  our  efforts  up 
to  today.  Today  there  are  over  2,500  new 
technological  products  that  have  been 
brought  about  because  of  our  work  In 
the  space  program,  creating  new  Indus- 
tries, creating  new  jobs;  for  example,  the 
computer  industry,  which  is  a  direct  re- 
sult of  the  working  of  the  space  program 
which  is  today  a  $20  billion  industry  In 
America  employing  some  800,000  people. 
That  is  approximately  1  p>ercent  of  the 
total  working  force  of  America. 

Satellite  development:  The  need  for 
global  commiuilcatlon  and  weather  ob- 
servation, has  brought  us  all  immediate 
benefits.  Not  to  forget  TV  viewing  for 
those  who  wish  to  watch  TV. 

Weather  watch  and  early  warning  sys- 
tems for  natural  weather  disasters  have 
saved  innumerable  lives.  An  example  of 
this  Is,  as  many  of  us  will  recall,  recently 
when  the  early  warning  satellite  pre- 
dicted Hurricane  Carla,  and  permitted 
the  evacuation  in  Galveston  and  parts 
of  Louisiana  of  some  500,000  people,  thus 
saving  countless  numbers  of  lives. 

To  those  of  us  who  talk  of  austerity,  I 
say — try  and  put  that  in  terms  of  dollars 
and  cents. 

Then  In  the  field  of  communications 
systems,  there  is  the  development  of  the 
miniature  TV  camera,  in  size  4  inches  by 
3  inches  by  2  inches,  and  which  weighs 
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Just  over  1  poimd,  which  will  soon  be  of 
benefit  in  police  work  and  be  used  by 
firemen  and  be  used  in  the  medical  fleld 
and  so  on. 

In  the  medical  fleld  the  advances  and 
achievements  are  truly  outstanding.  As 
a  result  of  the  necessity  of  measuring 
physical  reactions  on  behalf  of  the  astro- 
nauts thousands  of  miles  away  has 
brought  about  the  development  of  in- 
genious medical  instruments. 

Tliere  has  been  the  development  of 
new  sensors  which  can  detect  cancer. 

There  has  been  the  development  of 
an  oscillometer  which  can  detect  life  In 
a  seemingly  dead  person  so  that  no 
longer  will  it  happen  as  has  happened 
where  an  individual  who  was  apparently 
dead  and  then  burled  when,  In  fact,  he 
was  still  alive. 

The  astronaut  helmet  has  been  adapt- 
ed for  the  treatment  of  asthmatic  chil- 
dren. 

TTie  lunar  walker  has  been  adapted 
for  paraplegics  and  other  crippled  peo- 
ple so  that  they  can  move  more  easily 
In  the  street  and  for  climbing  stairs  and 
soon. 

There  are  delicate  sensors  which  can 
now  detect  Parkinson's  disease  and  mon- 
itor the  health  of  other  medical  patients 
In  their  homes. 

Then  there  is  a  "space  blanket"  which 
fits  into  a  shirt  pocket  and  which  pro- 
vides sportsmen  with  warmth  and  com- 
fort outdoco^. 

There  are  new  heat-resistant  paints 
that  will  change  the  entire  system  of 
painting  In  our  own  homes  so  that  no 
longer  will  paint  crack  and  peel  in  a  cou- 
ple of  years,  but  instead  will  remain  for 
years  and  years  and  years,  saving  many 
millions  of  dollars  to  homeowners  who,  of 
course,  are  using  paints  of  various  kinds. 
For  those  Members  who  may  be 
chubby  perhaps  as  I  am,  there  Is  the 
development  of  the  new  teflon  pans 
which  permits  you  to  fry  your  eggs  with- 
out butter. 

These  are  just  but  a  few  of  the  thou- 
sands of  technological  Improvements 
that  have  Improved  the  fabric  of  our 
existence. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PODELL.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  gentleman  saying 
that  all  these  things  have  been  brought 
about  through  the  space  program? 
Mr.  PODELL.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  gentleman  saying 
that  all  the  medical  advancement  and 
research  has  been  brought  about  through 
the  space  program? 

Mr.  PODELL.  All  of  the  things  that 
I  mentioned  a  mcwnent  ago  have  been 
brought  about  as  a  result  of  new  tech- 
nology and  developments  as  a  result  of 
the  sjMice  program. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  do  you  suppose  we 
ought  to  cut  down  on  the  NIH  and  scores 
of  other  similar  programs?  This  Govern- 
ment has  a  $370  billion  national  debt 
p.nd  only  yesterday  the  prime  Interest 
rate  was  Increased  to  8V2  percent. 

The  goose  Is  not  hanging  high  and 
everything  Is  not  lovely  In  this  country 
In  spite  of  all  the  wonderful  things  that 
have  been  dwie,  and  I  just  do  not  find  It 


possible  to  credit  all  these  discoveries  to 
the  space  program. 

Mr.  PODEIiL.  Let  me  suggest  that  I 
certainly  agree  with  the  gentleman's 
concern  about  this  increase  to  8V2  per- 
cent on  the  prime  Interest  rate,  which 
is  going  to  prevent  many  middle-class 
citizens  from  applying  for  loans. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Podell)  1  additional  minute. 
Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  emphasize  this  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  that  the  space  program  has 
only  been  In  Its  infancy  so  far  as  the 
development  of  new  technological  im- 
provements is  concerned,  and  I  am  sure, 
they  will  extend  even  further. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  some  of  the 
reasons  I  support  the  program  fully. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
desire  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.FREY). 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  sup- 
port of  this  bin.  Even  though  I  am  a  new 
member  of  the  committee,  I  may  have  a 
little  extra  perspective  on  space  as  I  rep- 
resent a  district  which  Is  heavily  Involved 
In  the  space  program. 

Let  me  say,  I  think  the  space  program, 
just  as  any  other  program  before  Con- 
gress, must  stand  on  Its  own  merits  re- 
gardless of  whose  district  it  is  In. 

I  think  we  must  view  this  program  as 
part  of  our  national  requirements  and 
ascertain  what  place  It  has  In  our  na- 
tional priorities.  To  turn  our  backs  today 
from  the  space  program  when  we  are 
about  to  land  on  the  Moon;  to  turn  oxir 
backs  from  tlTe  investment  this  coimtry 
has  made  to  date:  to  turn  from  the  scien- 
tific knowledge  that  we  have  gained;  to 
destroy  the  scientific   and  engineering 
teams  we  have  put  together,  would  cer- 
tainly be  wasteful  and  foolish,  and  not  In 
oMi  national  interests.  We  are  today  on 
the  brink  of  great  dividends  being  re- 
turned from  the  space  program.  It  would 
be  foolhardy,  I  think,  for  me  or  for  any- 
body  else   to   stand   here   and   predict 
exactly  what  returns  will  come  from  the 
space  program.  I  believe  it  was  in  1934  or 
1935  when  a  report  was  filed  in  Congress 
about  future  scientific  progress.  Radar, 
computers  and  Moon  rockets  were  not 
Included. 

I  think  we  can  say,  however,  that  the 
space  program  has  given  us  great  bene- 
fits, not  only  in  terms  of  national  interest 
and  national  prestige,  but  benefits  right 
here  on  Earth.  There  is  no  reason  to  ex- 
pect any  less  in  the  future.  We  are  not 
shooting  money  up  in  the  air.  This  money 
Is  being  spent  on  Earth,  and  the  benefits 
are  being  derived  on  Elarth. 

What  dollar  value  do  you  put  on  help- 
ing a  child  who  cannot  hear,  hear  again? 
What  dollar  value  would  anybody  put  on 
the  potential  of  a  cure  for  cancer?  There 
is  not  a  dollar  value.  We  are  spending 
less  than  2  percent  of  our  national  budget 
and  1  percent  of  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct on  the  space  program.  The  space 
industry  provides  jobs  to  industries  em- 
ploying over  200,000  people  here  on 
Earth. 


Let  me  Illustrate  the  spinoff  from  the 
space  program  mentioned  earlier  which 
has  benefited  us  on  Earth. 

They  include  such  items  as  a  new  elec- 
tromagnetic hammer  which  allows  you  to 
smooth  and  shape  metal  without  weak- 
ening it.  This  new  tool  is  being  used  in 
shipbuilding,  the  automobile  industry 
and  in  aircraft  factories. 

Studies  at  the  Langley  Research  Cen- 
ter in  Virginia  on  the  causes  of  airplane 
accidents  on  wet  nmways  have  led  to 
safer  designs  for  highway  and  airport 
nmway  surfaces  and  have  already  saved 
millions  of  dollars  and  many  lives  by 
reducing  the  number  of  rainy  day  ac- 
cidents. Fifteen  major  airports  have  al- 
ready modified  runways  and  25  States 
are  experimenting  with  treacherous  sec- 
tions of  highways  based  on  the  new 
knowledge.  For  example,  in  California, 
five  heavily  traveled  test  strips  were 
grooved.  Before  this  grooving,  there  were 
124  accidents.  After  the  grooving,  there 
were  only  eight  accidents  during  a  sim- 
ilar length  of  time.  An  unusual  tough 
coating  which  has  been  developed  for 
spacecraft  Is  the  basis  of  a  new  long- 
wearing  paint  which  was  developed  for 
consumer  use.  Approximately  25  com- 
panies are  now  producing  this  paint. 

In  the  area  of  medical  research,  the 
same  technique  using  digital  computers 
to  enlarge  or  clear  up  photographs  of 
the  moon  are  being  used  to  clarify  medi- 
cal and  biological  X-rays.  A  wheelless 
wheelchair  for  crippled  children  has  re- 
sulted from  the  proposed  moon  explorer. 
An  astronaut's  helmet  has  become  a 
respirometer  for  young  children.  Even  in 
the  area  of  cancer  research,  a  scientist 
engaged  in  basic  research  into  the  effects 
of  space  radiation  and  body  cells  has 
discovered  intercellular  linkages  which 
may  help  in  understanding  the  behavior 
of  certain  types  of  cancer.  This  discovery 
Is  serving  as  a  basis  for  further  study  by 
scientists  to  determhie  if  these  cell 
bridges  exist  in,  and  possibly  constitute, 
the  basic  cause  of  imcontroUed  prolifer- 
ation In  many  types  of  human  cancer. 

The  company  which  develops  Instru- 
ments for  spacecraft  is  researching  elec- 
tronic sight-aid  for  the  blind.  They  have 
also  developed  a  small  electronic  sensing 
device,  an  Integral  part  of  a  spacecraft, 
for  restoration  of  hearing  to  the  deaf  by 
surgical  Implantation.  Eye  surgery  \*ith 
a  pinpoint  of  Intense  light  from  a  laser 
has  been  accomplished  successfully  and 
indicates  that  the  laser  can  be  used  in 
eye  tumor  removal,  retina  welding  and 
brain  surgery.  What  dollar  value  can  be 
put  on  the  saving  of  human  life?  What 
monetary  figure  can  be  put  on  restoring 
the  hearing  of  a  deaf  child? 

Many  of  these  important  advances 
have  not  been  given  sufficient  publicity. 
Knowledge  of  them  may  possibly  affect 
those  who  feel  that  there  have  been  no 
real  benefits  from  the  space  program. 

There  are  many  more  examples  of 
benefits  both  direct  and  indirect  from 
the  space  program.  The  real  question  be- 
fore us  is  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to 
cut  the  budget  on  this  program  and  in 
effect  take  this  country  out  of  the  space 
business.  I  think  It  would  be  tragic  at  this 
time  to  cut  iMMJk  a  program  which  has 
accomplished  so  much,  and  which  has 
such  vast  potential  to  man  In  space  and 
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also  to  man  In  his  environment  on 
Barth. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  P..nn«ylvanl».  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  mSY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  PennaylTanla. 

Mr.  FDLTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  would 
like  to  compliment  the  gentleman,  one 
of  the  new  members  on  the  committee, 
particularly  for  hts  devoted  and  dedi- 
cated attention  to  duty.  This  is  not  sm 
easy  committee  to  serve  on.  Many  tech- 
nicalities and  many  technical  programs 
are  involved,  as  well  as  questions  Involv- 
ing Interrelation  between  programs  on 
which  Judgment  must  be  exercised.  So 
far  the  gentleman  has  demonstrated  real 
Judgment  and  has  been  impartial  on  the 
space  program.  So  I  would  liice  to  com- 
pliment him  especially. 

Mr.  FREY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, 1 3rleld  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  ( Mr.  Koch  > . 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
authorizes  $204.9  million  more  for  the 
OfBce  of  Manned  Space  Flight  than  was 
requested  by  the  administration.  The 
amendments  I  will  offer  would  reduce 
the  amount  authorized  for  the  Apollo 
program,  and  for  space  flight  operations 
to  the  original  request  of  the  President. 

Manned  space  flight  is  by  far  the  most 
expensive  part  of  the  national  sp>ace  pro- 
gram. It  Is  also  important  to  understand 
that  there  are  two  agencies  of  the  gov- 
ernment now  making  large-scale  ex- 
penditures for  manned  space  flight  oper- 
ations. On  the  one  hand,  there  is  NASA 
with  its  Apollo  program  and  the  proposed 
manned  flights  to  follow  the  initial 
lunar  landing.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Air  Force  has  had  its  manned  orbiting 
laboratory  (MOD.  which  was  canceled 
today. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  additional  views 
which  appear  on  page  167  of  the  report 
which  accompanies  the  bill  imder  con- 
sideration, it  seems  to  me  at  least  unwise, 
and  at  most  outrageous,  for  Congress  to 
increase  these  enormous  expenditures 
for  manned  space  flight  in  the  light  of 
the  urgent  economic  and  social  problems 
faced  by  people  on  earth. 

I  have  had  correspondence  with  offi- 
cials of  NASA  in  an  attempt  to  determine 
the  primary  goals  of  the  manned  space 
flight  program.  Based  upon  this  corre- 
spondence I  have  concluded  that  these 
problems  are  limited  to  determining  the 
physiological  and  psychological  effects 
of  the  space  environment  upon  man.  and 
assessing  man's  ability  to  perform  in 
space.  It  seems  equally  clear  that  the 
scientific  objectives  of  manned  space 
flight  are  secondary  and  that  In  virtually 
every  case,  aside  from  medical  and  bio- 
logical data,  the  scientiflc  objectives  of 
space  exploration  can  be  achieved  more 
effective^  and  economically  using  auto- 
mated spacecraft.  Thus  it  appears  that 
the  greatest  values  which  will  be  pro- 
duced by  our  national  space  effort  will 
be  itchleved  using  automated  equipment. 

For  these  reasons  I  strongly  favor  an 
increased  effort  in  the  relatively  less  ex- 
pensive luunanned  space  program,  cost- 
ing one-fifth  that  of  the  manned  pro- 
gram, and  a  reduced  effort,  in  the  future, 
in  the  extremely  costly  manned  space 


flight  program.  For  fiscal  year  1970,  how- 
ever, I  am  prepared  to  support  the  re- 
quest of  the  administration  for  the 
manned  program. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  also  In  support 
of  an  amendment  which  I  will  offer  to 
strike  out  section  7  of  the  NASA  au- 
thorization bill. 

Section  7  la  a  new  section  added  to 
the  bill  by  the  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member. 
It  attempte  to  deal  with  the  type  of  un- 
rest and  disorders  which  have  occurred 
on  a  number  of  campuses  of  American 
colleges  and  universities. 

I  submit  that  the  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics Committee  is  not  the  proper  fo- 
rum  to  consider  such  a  statutory  pro- 
posal. I  submit  further  that  If  such  legis- 
lation Is  deemed  necessary  it  should  be 
ecmsldered  by  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress,  public  hearings  should  be  held 
In  the  traditional  manner,  and  an  at- 
tempt made  to  deal  with  the  problem 
as  a  whole,  not  simply  in  connection  with 
NASA's  relations  with  colleges  and 
universities. 

As  I  said  in  my  additional  views  In  the 
report  that  accompanies  the  bill,  on  page 
169,  it  seems  quite  irresponsible  for  a 
committee  such  as  ours  to  attempt  to 
deal  with  a  subject  such  as  this,  in  a 
piecemeal  fashion,  without  benefit  of 
hearings,  and  then  to  propose  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  statutory 
provision  which  is  beyond  the  commit- 
tee's proper  Jurisdiction. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Syminctok). 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wish  to  say  how  much  I  appreciate  the 
opportimity  to  serve  on  this  commit- 
tee— and  participate  in  the  hearings 
which  produced  the  budget  we  review 
today.  It  would  be  presumptuous  of  a 
freshman  Member  to  "commend."  but 
certainly  not  to  thank  the  chairman, 
and  the  chairmen  of  the  three  subcom- 
mittees for  their  courtesy  and  under- 
standing in  orienting  the  new  Members 
to  the  demanding  and  complicated  issues 
involved,  not  only  In  the  space  program 
per  se.  but  in  the  relevance  of  its  tech- 
nology to  life  on  earth. 

In  a  time  when  some  thoughtful  per- 
sons perceive  a  conflict  between  space 
exploration  and  unflnlshed  terrestrial 
business.  I  think  the  committee's  open- 
ing panel  hearings  on  "The  Role  of  Tech- 
nology in  the  Urban  Crisis"  demonstrated 
clearly  that  while  looking  out  to  the  stars 
the  committee  has  its  feet  on  the  ground. 

The  budget  under  discussion  today — 
the  smallest  in  years — has  been  pared 
down  to  the  rough  equivalent  in  financial 
costs  of  2  months  of  our  current  military 
Involvement.  It  is  a  minimal  level,  I 
should  think,  given  the  challenge  that  Is 
ours  as  Frank  Borman  described  as  "en- 
voys of  man"  seeking  to  learn  enough 
about  our  universe,  and  the  Earth's  llfe- 
sustairiing  atmosphere,  to  Judge  cor- 
rectly the  likely  long-term  effects  of  the 
haphazard  use  of  our  growing  powers, 
and  guide  ourselves  accordingly. 

The  Departments  of  Agriculture,  In- 
terior and  Commerce  look  forward  to 
considerable  savings  occasioned  by  the 
penetrating  findings  of  Earth  resources 
satellites.  Mining  and  fisheries  to  await 


with  Interest  the  unlocked  secrets  of 
mineral  formations  and  the  undersea  life 
cycle  once  science  Is  given  this  key  to 
turn.  If  our  own  well-endowed  agencies 
of  Government  welcome  these  improve- 
ments, think  of  their  application  to  a 
more  carefully  constructed  and  efficient 
program  to  assist  other  countries  to  de- 
velop their  own  resources. 

LasUy,  we  well  remember  Borman 's  re- 
port on  this  fi(x>r  and  his  description 
of  Earth  seen  from  the  Moon's  edge  as 
a  little  ball  hanging  In  the  stillness  of 
space,  and  the  sense  of  brotherhood  and 
the  need  for  brotherhood  it  gave.  To 
translate  the  perception  of  a  spaceman 
into  more  fervent  efforts  on  Earth  is  not 
an  unworthy  challenge.  We  have  wit- 
nessed an  historic  meeting  of  astronauts 
and  cosmonauts  and  shared  their  humor. 
Why  must  such  spirit  be  restricted  to 
such  brief  encounters?  Our  encounter 
with  the  land  that  produced  Chekhov 
and  Tltov  must  not  be  brief ;  it  must  be  a 
lasting  one.  At  least  that  Is  the  vision 
we  should  keep  before  us,  knowing  that 
while  a  few  reach  for  the  Moon,  millions 
still  reach,  as  it  were,  for  the  Sun.  If 
the  nobler  task  for  nations  and  govern- 
ments is  to  see  that  the  reach  of  the 
helpless  does  not  exceed  their  grasp, 
reasonable  men  might  some  day  agree 
on  the  point. 

Meanwhile  the  cement  of  himian  curi- 
osity and  shared  challenge  can  help  bind 
a  fragmented  civilization  and  give  It 
both  the  time  and  the  techniques  to  heal 
its  wounds.  The  world's  warm  reception 
to  the  men  and  the  knowledge  produced 
by  our  space  program  should  encourage 
us  to  pursue  it  at  the  recommended  level. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Biagci). 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  chairman. 

I  am  delighted  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  made  by  my  colleagues,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  iMr.  Podkll>  , 
and  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  tMr. 
SymNCTON ) . 

Like  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  i  Mr. 
Syicington  ) .  I.  too,  am  a  member  of 
that  committee  and  am  privileged  to 
serve  thereon.  It  has  been  a  period  of 
enlightenment  for  me.  There  Is  no  doubt 
their  approach  and  application  Is  genu- 
ine, sincere,  and  broad,  ever  mlndfiil  of 
the  needs  of  the  people. 

The  question  that  comes  to  my  mind 
in  connection  with  some  of  the  criticism 
is  the  thrust  of  priorities.  Those  who  sug- 
gest that  the  money  should  be  expended 
on  the  domestic  level  rather  than  on  this 
effort  are  losing  sight  of  the  application 
of  the  technological  spinoff  of  this  pro- 
gram. This  spinoff  so  clearly  enunciated 
by  Congressman  Podell  is  only  a  promise 
of  what  the  future  holds  to  help  alleviate 
the  burdens  of  mankind.  This  program  is 
part  and  parcel  of  a  phenomenon  in 
America  today. 

For  the  first  time  In  my  memory  we 
are  spending  extraordinary  sums  of 
money  in  a  peacetime  effort,  without  the 
spilling  of  blood  and  without  the  need- 
less sacrifice  of  lives.  The  Government  is 
involving  itself  in  a  program  which  is 
producing  benefits  and  hence  a  better 
wp.y  of  life. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  urban  prob- 
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lems  can  be  better  addressed  as  a  result 
of  the  studies.  The  subcommittees  on 
which  I  have  served  have  clearly 
demonstrated  this  interest  and  have 
clearly  Illustrated  this  need,  thus  assur- 
ing me  that  the  ultimate  conclusion  will 
be  satisfactory  as  far  as  the  total  com- 
munity is  concerned. 

This  committee  does  not  suffer  from 
tunnel-vision.  It  carefully  applies  itself 
to  the  multifaceted  problems  of  today. 
Surely,  we  think  in  terms  of  the  dra- 
matic, the  maimed  space  programs 
which  are  essential.  However,  now  that 
we  are  about  to  achieve  our  objective,  we 
find  critics  emerging  from  all  portions 
of  the  Nation.  This  objective  did  not 
just  happen.  It  was  the  result  of  genuine, 
sincere  application  on  the  part  of  the 
people  in  this  program. 

I  cannot  reiterate  too  emphatically,  to 
those  who  suggest  a  question  of  priori- 
ties, that  they  should  reappraise  or  at 
least  examine  the  total  picture  and  be 
more  knowledgeable,  for  to  cut  any 
money  at  this  time  would  be  performing 
a  disservice  to  a  most  noteworthy  pro- 
gram and  affect  adversely  the  priorities 
of  the  domestic  scene  as  well. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Railsback). 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  for  yielding.  I  should  like 
at  this  point  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Koch)  a  couple  of  ques- 
tions. 

I  also  am  concerned  with  section  7, 
which  deals  with,  what  appears  to  me 
to  be,  pimitlve  provisions  in  respect  to 
campus  disorders  and  provides  for  per- 
mitting the  administration  to  make  a 
determination  that  some  student  has 
violated  the  rules  or  has  been  convicted 
of  an  offense,  and  then  provides  for 
funds  to  be  cut  off. 

I  should  like  to  ask  this:  As  I  under- 
stand It,  the  gentleman  will  offer  an 
amendment.  Does  the  amendment  con- 
tain two  sections?  Is  this  the  second 
part?  Is  the  portion  relating  to  campus 
disorders  the  second  part  of  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Yes;  there  are  two  sepwtrate 
timendments.  One  has  to  do  with  the  ap- 
propriations and  the  other  would  strike 
the  section  the  gentleman  has  referred 
to,  section  7. 

Mr.  RAII£BACK.  That  being  the  case, 
I  want  to  indicate  my  strong  support  for 
at  least  the  second  amendment  that  the 
gentleman  intends  to  offer,  because  it  has 
been  my  experience  that  the  students 
feel  very  strongly  they  have  no  voice, 
first  of  aU,  and  they  feel  that  their 
antagonists  are  the  administration.  What 
we  are  doing  here  is  saying,  I  think,  that 
the  administrators  in  their  wisdom  have 
the  right  to  determine  if  a  particular 
grievance  which  may  be  against  the  col- 
lege administration  has  violated  the  iml- 
versity  rules.  Once  that  decision  is  made 
their  funds  can  be  cut  off.  I  think  this 
is  wrong. 

Mr.   KOCH.   Mr.  Chairman,   will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 


Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KOCH.  I  want  to  make  It  clear 
that  support  of  this  amendment  has 
nothing  to  do  with  whether  one  is  for 
doing  something  about  student  disrup- 
tion or  not.  It  is  my  contention  that  not 
every  committee  in  the  Congress  should 
tack  on  an  amendment  to  its  authoriza- 
tion or  appropriation  bill,  regulating  the 
students  on  campus.  If  there  is  to  be  a 
Federal  law  controlling  student  activity 
on  the  campus — and  I  do  not  believe 
there  should  be  because  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  no  business  playing  school- 
master with  its  funds — it  should  come  out 
of  a  proper  committee  having  such  juris- 
diction and  after  hearings  are  held,  so 
that  what  we  do  is  not  done  in  haste. 
Unfortimately.  I  believe  we  are  now  going 
to  see  every  committee  of  this  Congress 
trying  to  deal  with  this  problem  of  stu- 
dent unrest  and  disruption.  In  reacting 
this  way,  we  are  panicking  and  doing 
what  some  students  are  doing,  not  acting 
rationally  and  logically. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  believe  there  are 
already  two  sections  that  came  out  of 
an  HEW  bill  relating  to  campus  dis- 
orders. I  am  inclined  to  agree,  if  we 
start  doing  this  piecemeal  we  will  not  do 
a  good  job,  first,  and  second  we  run  the 
risk  of  driving  all  the  moderate  students 
right  over  with  the  radicals. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Cabell)  ,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee for  yielding  me  this  time. 

I  feel  I  would  indeed  be  remiss  if  I  did 
not  attempt  to  correct  the  Record  on  one 
particular  aspect  of  the  authorization 
which  is  before  us,  as  was  enimciated  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Koch).  Mr.  Koch  gave  the 
implication  that  there  is  a  duplication 
between  the  DOD  and  NASA  with  refer- 
ence to  our  exploration  and  development 
of  space  and  space  technology.  I  would 
like  for  the  Record  to  show  that  it  has 
been  annoimced  this  morning  that  the 
DOD  has  abandoned  its  manriedorbiting 
laboratory  which  has  engendered  some 
criticism  in  the  past  with  reference  to  a 
possible  conflict  between  the  two  depart- 
ments. I  think  it  is  significant  for  two 
very  imporant  reasons  that  this  be 
brought  to  your  attention  today. 

One  reason  is  that  this  proves  defi- 
nitely America's  space  program  is  one 
which  is  intended  for  the  development  of 
space  and  space  technology  as  well  as 
survival  in  a  space  environment  for 
peaceful  purposes  and  peaceful  purposes 
only.  Therefore  it  is  more  important 
than  ever  that  the  full  authorization  as 
recommended  by  this  committee  for  the 
Apollo  applications  program  be  retained 
in  the  authorization  before  you  today. 

I  would  also  like  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  Russian  space  effort 
is  entirely  imder  the  control  of  the  Rus- 
sian military.  I  do  not  think  it  should 
take  a  lot  of  time  to  give  you  the  very 
serious  implications  to  America  of  that 
fact.  I  also  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact — and  there  is  no  use  In  being  naive 
about  it — that  what  we  learn  from  space 
we  can  apply  to  peaceful  processes  with- 
out domination  by  the  military.  How- 


ever, I  am  sure  that  if  the  need  arises, 
we  have  sufficient  intelligence  and  bal- 
ance within  our  Department  of  Defense 
so  that  they  can  take  what  we  learn  in 
our  peaceful  exploration  and  use  and 
adapt  it  if  it  becomes  necessary.  How- 
ever, unless  we  develop  our  capabilities 
we  will  not  have  anything  to  turn 
back  to. 

I  do  urge  that  you  keep  this  authori- 
zation as  the  bill  outlines  it  before  you. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CABELL.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  want  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  because  I  concur  100 
percent  in  his  statement.  I  think  it  is 
even  more  imperative  that  we  recognize 
the  fact,  based  on  the  decision  made  by 
the  DOD  today,  that  we  should  proceed 
with  the  Apollo  applications  program  as 
the  committee  has  recommended  to 
Congress.  It  is  very  important  in  the 
light  of  what  happened  today  and  even 
more  important  than  it  was  before. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  this  decade  of 
the  1960's.  the  Apollo  goal  of  landing 
men  on  the  moon  has  served  sfs  the 
focus  for  a  broad  complex  effort  m  the 
development  of  manned  space  flight.  The 
Mercury  and  Gemini  flights  were  fore- 
runner programs  providing  the  founda- 
tion for  Apollo  and  beyond. 

MANNED  SPACE  FLIGHT  PROGRAMS 

Mercury,  Gemini,  and  Apollo — through 
Apollo  9— have  provided  nearly  4,000 
man-hours  of  experience,  including 
duration  up  to  14  days;  guidance,  ren- 
dezvous, docking,  and  lunar  orbital 
flight;  more  than  13  man-hours  of  ac- 
tivity outside  the  spacecraft;  precise  re- 
entry flight  control,  and  a  perfect  record 
of  safety  in  flight. 

Early  experiments  in  manned  space 
flight  were  largely  In  the  areas  of  equip- 
ment performance  and  in  the  function- 
ing of  man  himself  in  the  space  en- 
virorunent.  With  the  maturing  of  the 
program,  experiments  were  conducted 
in  other  areas.  The  spectacular  photo- 
graphs from  Gemini  flights  from  Mars 
are  perhaps  the  best  known.  Pictures 
stimulated  considerable  interest  in  earth 
resources,  for  example,  and  a  more  ad- 
vanced experience  in  this  area  was  con- 
ducted on  Apollo  9. 

Begiiming  with  Apollo  lunar  surface 
exploration,  and  the  Apollo  applications 
orbital  workshop  and  solar  astronomy 
experiments,  manned  capabilities  for 
scientific  and  applications  purposes  will 
be  used  even  more  extensively.  Results 
of  these  missions  will  permit  a  more  de- 
tailed assessment  of  man's  role  in  sp)ace. 
For  actual  exploration  on  the  moon,  the 
advantage  of  having  men  on  the  job  was 
obvious. 

ASTRONOMY 

For  the  solar  astronomy  experiments, 
a  number  of  major  astronomical  instru- 
ments will  be  needed.  These  will  perform 
the  detailed  observations  required  over 
a  broad  range  of  the  electrc«nagnetic 
spectrum.  Various  large  instrvunents  are 
required  for  the  X-ray  optical,  and  radio 
wavelength  regions,  as  well  as  unique 
instruments  for  solar  observations. 

The  potential  roles  of  man  in  such  ex- 
perimentation faU  into  five  general  cate- 
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rorles.  These  are:  first,  to  maintain, 
repair,  and  replace  faulty  subsystems; 
second,  to  update,  modify,  and  replace 
subsystems;  third,  to  deploy  the  initial 
structure;  fourth,  to  aline  and  calibrate; 
and  fifth,  to  operate  instruments  as  a 
scientist-astrcmaut. 

Of  course,  astronomical  observations 
in  space  can  be  conducted  without  man. 
However,  when  we  are  dealing  with 
large,  complex,  and  hopefully  long-lived 
telescopes,  we  are  faced  with  an  eco- 
nomic decision  as  to  whether  man  should 
maintain  and  update  the  Instrument  in 
space.  Instriiments  such  as  the  long 
focus  solar  telescope  appear  more  feas- 
ible if  manned  deployment  and  adjust- 
ment are  available. 

BABTH    aCIKNCKS    AND    AFFUCATIONS 

Other  programs  for  earth  sciences  and 
applications  call  for  observation  of  the 
Earth.  These  observations  will  be  con- 
ducted .in  broad  areas  of  the  spectrum 
using  both  active  and  passive  techniques. 
In  the  earth  sensing  area,  the  instru- 
ment requirements  are  in  general  an  ex- 
tension of  earlier  imagery,  radiometry. 
and  spectrometry  capabilities,  allowing 
higher  spatial  and  spectral  resolution 
and  better  vertical  sounding  discrimi- 
nation. New  instruments  may  of  course 
be  expected. 

As  in  the  case  of  astronomy,  the  roles  of 
man — or  of  manned  spacecraft— should 
be  resolved  by  economic  studies.  There  is 
little  support  for  man  as  a  scientific  op- 
erator; most  functions  can  be  prepro- 
gramed or  controlled  from  the  ground. 
At  the  same  time.  It  is  admitted  that  a 
manned  spacecraft  should  have  windows 
and  that  the  flight  of  an  occasional  scien- 
tific specialist  should  not  be  discouraged. 
However,  obtaining  applications  data, 
whether  experimental  or  operational, 
tends  to  be  repetitive,  prolonged,  and 
peculiarly  suited  to  automation. 

In  the  applications  area,  there  appears 
to  be  natural  roles  for  man  in  the  de- 
velopmental phases  of  new  instniments 
and  in  the  proof  of  feasibility  of  meas- 
urement techniques.  These  are  laboratory 
activities,  where  the  man  observes  in- 
stnmient  performance  and  makes  ad- 
justments as  required.  Such  functions  are 
not  particularly  sensitive  to  geographic 
coverage,  and  need  not  be  in  the  orbits 
of  an  operational  system. 

The  role  of  man  may  be  particularly 
pertinent  when  dealing  with  structures 
of  great  size  or  light  materials,  erectable 
only  in  zero  gravity.  This  role  of  man  is 
again  a  matter  of  economics;  the  Echo 
balloon  and  the  1.500-foot  antenna  span 
of  the  radio  astronomy  Explorer  show 
that  simple  structures  can  be  deployed 
automatically. 

As  in  astronomy,  man  caui  contribute 
to  the  earth  sciences  and  applications 
program  by  performing  repairs,  calibra- 
tions, alterations,  and  maintenance.  For 
those  instniments  which  are  accessible 
to  him — on  a  space  station  or  via  shuttle 
from  space  station  or  the  eao-th— he  can 
assure  the  quality  of  the  data  and  ex- 
tend the  useful  lifetime  of  sensors. 

It  is  likely  that  the  best  observatory 
program  Is  a  combination  of  manned  and 
unmanned  stations.  The  decision  on  the 
proper  combination  should  Include  con- 
sideration of  economic  factors.  At  this 
time  we  do  not  have  sufBcient  data  to 


make  this  tradeoff.  However,  appropriate 
studies  and  tests  Tiave  been  Initiated  to 
form  a  basis  for  such  ai.  evaluation. 

Mr.  CABEXii.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution  to  this  very  impor- 
tant subject. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CABELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  want 
to  compliment  and  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  the  statement  that  he  has  made. 
I  believe  he  uses  excellent  judgment  on 
the  committee.  With  his  previous  admin- 
istrative experience  he  has  contributed 
a  lot  in  making  sure  there  is  no  duplica- 
tion between  the  military  and  the  peace- 
time space  programs.  Also  he  has  paid  a 
great  deal  of  attention  to  the  programs 
within  NASA  itself.  On  his  trips  with  us 
we  have  checked  through  these  various 
programs  to  see  that  they  are  being  well 
run.  I  think  he  deserves  a  great  deal  of 
credit  from  this  side. 

Mr.  CABELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee  for  his  diligence  and  the 
amoxmt  of  time  that  he  gives  to  this  im- 
portant subject.  I  think  the  committee  Is 
better  off  for  his  membership  on  the 
committee. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Casey),  a 
former  member  of  the  committee  and 
one  whom  we  are  very  proud  to  call  an 
alumnus. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  thank  the  distlngiiished  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  for  yielding  me  this  time. 
I  did  indeed  have  the  pleasure  of  serv- 
ing with  this  distinguished  committee 
and  I  might  say  that  I  miss  the  excite- 
ment as  well  as  the  work  and  the  edu- 
cation that  I  received  while  serving  on 
that  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  join  In  urg- 
ing the  House  to  approve  this  request 
for  authorization  and  I  want  to  reiterate 
what  the  gentleman  who  just  preceded 
me  in  the  well,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Cabell),  stated  with  refer- 
ence to  the  need  that  It  is  more  urgent 
now  to  give  full  authorization  in  fimd- 
ing  to  the  NASA  program,  especially  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  canceled  the  manned 
orbiting  laboratory  program  under  their 
operation. 

Now.  one  thing  that  I  have  been 
pleased  to  hear  today  is  some  of  the 
Members  expressing  themselves  as  to 
the  spin-off.  if  you  want  to  call  it  that. 
by  the  application  of  the  knowledge  and 
the  techniques  and  mechanics.  If  you  will, 
that  have  been  developed  in  the  space 
program. 

True.  I  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa.  "The  goose  does  not  hang 
high."  Sure,  we  are  tight  for  money.  I 
want  to  say  to  the  other  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Koch)  who  urges  that 
more  things  be  done  for  social  benefits. 

I  have  never  seen  this  House  during  the 

II  years  I  have  been  here,  and  based 
upon  my  observations  prior  to  that  time. 
cancel  out  a  program  and  use  the  money 
lor  another  program.  In  other  words,  if 


ihey  want  to  do  It.  they  do  it.  They  do 
not  worry  about  whether  they  have  cash 
on  hand  with  which  to  do  it. 

So,  I  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  each  of  the  programs  that  comes 
before  this  House  stands  on  its  own 
merit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  stay  abreast 
in  our  space  program.  We  must  show 
the  leadership  to  our  own  constituen- 
cies because  in  my  view  we  have  short 
memories  as  everyone  knows.  We  one  day 
stand  and  applaud  Prank  Borman  and 
his  associates  and  others  who  make  these 
tremendous  flights,  but  30  days  later  one 
does  not  hear  much  more  about  it.  You 
know,  I  daresay  thousands  of  times  in 
the  well  of  this  House  some  Member 
In  the  past  has  said,  "We  cannot  do  this 
or  we  cannot  do  that  any  more  than  I 
can  fly  to  the  moon." 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  old  expression  is 
out  the  window  now  because  you  can  fly 
to  the  moon.  Why?  Because  President 
Kennedy  said  we  were  going  to  land  a 
man  on  the  moon  in  this  decade  and  in 
spite  of  the  accidents  which  we  have 
had.  in  spite  of  the  tragedy  we  had  and 
the  failures  which  we  have  had.  this 
dedicated  committee  of  the  House  and 
the  dedicated  committee  in  the  other 
body  as  well  as  the  dedicated  men  and 
women  in  both  Government  and  Indus- 
try have  made  that  prediction  come  true 
and  have  made  that  challenge  come 
true. 

Mr.  Chairman,  are  we  going  to  throw 
this  opportunity  away?  Are  we  going  to 
show  that  we  are  through?  We  are  just 
beginning.  We  need  a  msinned  orbiting 
laboratory,  but  in  my  opinion  it  should 
be  under  NASA.  It  should  be  a  peaceful 
exploration.  It  should  be  a  program  in 
which  we  can  invite  other  friendly  coun- 
tries to  participate  In  the  exploration  of 
space. 

In  the  spin-offs  we  have  learned  more 
In  oceanography  in  several  of  these 
flights  than  we  could  gather  within  the 
span  of  20  years  using  ships  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  ocean. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  made  advance- 
ments in  medicine,  as  was  pointed  out 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
PoDELL)  but  not  in  cures.  That  is  the 
work  of  the  National  Institute  of  Health. 
to  find  cures.  But  In  technology  you  help 
the  National  Institute  of  Health  in  find- 
ing cures  and  in  helping  your  hospitals 
at  home  in  monitoring  the  patients  with 
less  personnel,  and  with  more  accuracy. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  never  quit  and 
be  afraid  to  move  ahesuL  I  daresay — 
and  I  have  said  this  before  but  will  re- 
peat It  again— if  Queen  Isabella,  after 
she  ijawned  her  Jewelry  to  send  Colimi- 
bus  on  his  adventurous  trip  to  the  New 
World  had  had  to  stand  for  reelection, 
she  would  have  probably  been  beaten  for 
taking  that  gamble. 

And  there  were  some  so  jealous  that 
when  Columbus  came  back  he  was  jailed. 
Let  us  show  the  strength  and  the  forti- 
tude and  the  leadership  that  we  need 
to  keep  this  country  first  In  space,  and 
in  the  peaceful  use  of  space.  We  in  this 
House  are  the  ones  who  can  show  that 
leadership,  and  we  In  this  House  can 
take  pride  in  what  has  gone  on  In  our 
space  program.  Let  us  continue  to  give 
it  our  support. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  support  H.R.  11271.  This  bill,  author- 
izing funds  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, construction  of  facilities,  and 
research  and  program  management  and 
for  other  purposes  for  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
amounts  to  $3,966,377,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1970. 

There  Is  probably  no  finer  peace  pro- 
gram in  the  Nation.  Aside  from  all  its 
benefits  to  the  military  In  the  areas  of 
communications,  navigation  and  weath- 
er observation,  its  overfiow  benefits  to 
our  society  has  resulted  in  more  than 
2.750  technical  innovations  that  are 
presently,  or  soon  to  be  used  in  industry, 
medicine  and  other  nonaerospace  appli- 
cations. NASA  research  has  already  re- 
sulted In  sharper  X-ray  pictures,  longer 
lasting  paints,  safer  highways,  smaller 
TV  cameras  and  miniature  medical  in- 
struments, just  to  mention  a  few  of  the 
benefits  to  the  public. 

This  is  the  type  of  legislation,  as  com- 
pared to  so  many  of  our  so-called  give- 
away programs,  which  we  need  to  pass, 
for  it  is  this  type  of  program  which  en- 
courages and  assists  man  to  help  himself 
to  develop  new  businesses  and  broaden 
his  horizon  for  more  financial  benefits. 
I  urge  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
includes  an  addition  in  amount  of  $3 
million  for  the  large  solid  booster  rocket 
development.  This  is  an  area  where 
the  committee  voted  to  increase  the 
authorization  over  the  original  fiscal 
year  1970  budget  request.  It  is  an  area 
that  the  committee  has  followed  very 
closely  over  the  past  years.  They  are 
very  familiar  with  the  facts  involved. 
And  over  the  past  4  years  I  have  sup- 
ported this  uphill  battle,  to  pursue  the 
development  of  this  260-inch  large  solid 
rocket  booster.  We  are  convinced  that 
this  development  is  essential  if  we  are  to 
reduce  the  enormous  costs  of  launching 
large  payload  weights  into  orbit,  which 
surely  we  will  be  doing  in  the  future. 
We  have  proved  the  correctness  of  this 
position  by  the  progress  that  has  been 
demonstrated. 

We  have  not  had  a  large  first  stage 
booster  development  since  the  Saturn  V 
was  initiated  during  the  beginning  of  the 
space  program.  It  is  our  intention  to  take 
advantage  of  newer  materials  and 
methods  in  producing  this  highly  re- 
liable and  eflacient  booster.  To  do  this,  it 
is  necessary  that  NASA  be  authorized  an 
additlonfid  $3  million  which  we  have 
included  in  this  bill,  restricting  its  use 
for  this  work  only.  In  previous  years  I 
have  been  a  strong  supporter  of  research, 
particularly  in  the  booster  field.  I  have 
supported  the  260-inch  solid  booster 
because  of  its  inherent  simplicity,  re- 
liability and  potential  major  cost  reduc- 
tion in  payload  cast  per  poimd  in  orbit. 
Additionally,  the  successful  experiment 
to  date  has  tended  to  bear  out  the  ex- 
pectations that  I  have  just  enumerated. 
The  next  logical  step  m  the  program, 
after  three  successful  one-half-length 
firings,  is  to  bring  the  development  to  its 
final  conclusion,  that  of  firing  a  full- 
length  tert  booster.  The  bill  does  not  pro- 


vide for  this  booster  to  be  produced  in 
quantity  or  to  c(Mnmlt  enormous  sums 
for  production  facilities.  I  merely  pro- 
pose that  the  program  be  completed  with 
sufBcient  component  technology  develop- 
ment— such  that  the  device  can  be  con- 
sidered for  a  planned  mission  if  required. 
This  booster  is  now  about  75  percent  de- 
veloped, and  to  fail  to  complete  it  at  this 
time  would  only  result  in  extensive  start- 
up cost  and  additional  expenses  in  a  fu- 
ture search  for  this  type  of  cheaper  and 
simpler  booster.  We  would  also  be  failing 
to  take  advantage  of  prior  year  expendi- 
tures. 

I  should  remind  my  colleagues  that 
now  is  the  time  to  place  emphasis  on  our 
research  program,  particularly  in  the 
propulsion  field,  before  we  embark  on 
our  continuation  space  program.  I  need 
not  remind  you  of  the  limitations  to  our 
early  space  program  caused  by  a  lack  of 
propulsion  power.  The  history  of  p>ower 
generation  devices  is  one  of  too  little,  too 
late,  and  a  crash  program  to  catch  up 
that  costs  many  times  an  orderly  pro- 
gram of  development.  Por  these  reasons 
I  urge  you  to  support  the  full  amount. 
$28.1  million,  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee for  this  program. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  we 
are  considering  H.R.  11271,  authorizing 
funds  for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Adininistration. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  here  today 
share  a  proper  pride  in  the  remarkable 
progress  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  has  made  since  its 
inception  in  October  1958.  The  scope  of 
NASA's  proFirams  and  the  successes  it 
has  achieved  have  truly  been  testimony 
to  outstanding  management  and  leader- 
ship. I  am  sure  that  you  are  deeply  im- 
pressed and  excited  by  the  results  of  the 
Apollo  and  unmanned  space  flight  pro- 
grams so  far. 

We  have  come  a  long  way,  to  be  sure. 
But  it  is  a  mere  first  step  in  the  journey 
we  have  before  us.  In  tht  years  ahebd  the 
United  States  should  explore  space  to  the 
utmost  of  our  ability.  I  hope  we  will  be 
sending  si>acecraft  to  the  outer  reaches 
6f  the  solar  system,  and  perhaps  some 
day  beyond.  American  astronaut-scien- 
tists will  soon  probe  the  moon  and  possi- 
bly the  planets.  This  will  be  a  great  in- 
vestment for  the  American  .people.  But 
the  return  to  them  will  be  far,  far 
greater. 

It  has  been  said  that  people  either 
progress  through  the  willing  and  coura- 
geous acceptance  of  great  challenges,  or 
they  stagnate  and  their  society  disinte- 
grates through  the  rejection  of  reality. 
Nations  are  either  dynsjnic  and  continue 
to  grow,  or  they  wither  and  die. 
Q,  The  need  for  a  national  space  program 
and  the  energy  it  injects  into  a  national 
society  has  been  recognized  by  almost 
every  nation  on  the  earth.  And  the  list 
is  lengthening.  Aside  from  ourselves  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  England,  Prance.  Ger- 
many, Italy,  Canada,  and  even  India,  to 
name  only  a  few.  have  space  programs 
well  underway.  To  be  sure,  theirs  are 
much  more  modest  than  ours.  They  have 
nowhere  near  the  resources  available  to 
invest  that  we  have.  Nevertheless,  effec- 
tive national  space  programs  will  give 
those  nations  a  share  in  tomorrow's  tech- 
nology. It  will  give  them  the  right  of 


influence    and    decision    in    the    future 
shaping  and  molding  of  world  affairs. 

Por  me.  there  is  no  question  that  the 
nations  which  fail  to  master  the  space 
technology  that  is  within  their  capabili- 
ties will,  in  turn,  fail  to  develop  the  tech- 
nological knowledge  necessary  for  the 
development  of  their  people. 

As  far  as  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  vital  that  we  achieve  unques- 
tioned superiority  in  every  aspect  of  space 
exploration,  because  the  advance  that  is 
inherent  in  the  knowledge  gained,  in  the 
security  potential  of  operational  capabil- 
ities, and  in  the  economic  values  of  ap- 
plied technology  derived  from  space  re- 
search, is  becoming  more  and  more 
decisive. 

Whether  or  not  the  whole  vast  effort  is 
worth  the  cost  is  the  basic  question.  The 
NASA  program  is  costing  us  about  one- 
half  of  1  percent  of  our  gross  national , 
product. 

The  Soviet  Union  spends  much  more 
on  its  space  program  in  relation  to  its 
gross  national  product  than  we  do.  The 
motivation.  I  am  sure,  for  the  Soviet 
Union  to  undertake  a  national  space  pro- 
gram is  not  much  different  frem  ours 
in  essence,  but  it  sharply  differs  in 
emphasis. 

Within  their  frame  of  political  refer- 
ence, it  was  vital  that  they  impress  the 
world  that,  under  the  Communist  sys- 
t«n,  they  had  achieved  a  level  of  general 
technological  achievement  on  a  parity 
with  ours.  And  there  is  no  question  that 
they  momentarily  succeeded  with  Sput- 
nK  I  in  convincing  many  people,  espe- 
cially in  the  undeveloped  areas,  that  this 
was  so. 

What  must  i>e  underscored  here,  at  this 
point,  is  the  return  being  made  to  the  in- 
vestors. As  far  as  I  know,  the  Soviet 
Government''  is  returning  little  or  no 
benefits  to  the  Soviet  citizen  out  of  their 
space  exploration.  Their  program  is  being 
paid  for  by  the  Russian  people  at  the 
price  of  better  and  more  houses  to  live  in. 
better  and  less  expensive  shoes  on  their 
feet,  and  fully  stocked  food  stores  for 
them  to  shop  in.  The  reverse  is  true  here, 
as  you  well  know.  Not  one  American  that 
I  know  of  has  gone  without  the  things 
that  he  needs  or  wants  solely  because  we 
have  undertaken  to  explore  space. 

With  us.  the  new  knowledge  we  are 
gaining  in  space  science  and  technology 
is  producing  in  turn  new  materials,  new 
processes,  new  techniques;  testimony 
that  our  space  program  was  the  decision 
of  our  people  and  has  been  their  collec- 
tive investment.  Likewise,  the  profit  is 
theirs. 

The  list  of  benefits  from  space  research 
is  almost  endless.  The  application  of 
space  sciences  to  the  problemj  of  people 
and  society  expands  at  a  logarithmic 
rate.  If  nothing  more,  space  science  and 
the  resultant  applied  technology  are  pro- 
viding us  with  a  means  to  create  a  better 
society,  making  possible  healthier  people, 
and  the  achievement  of  solutions  to  world 
problems  that  were  the  source  of  despair 
only  a  few  years  ago. 

However,  there  is  more  to  our  space 
program  than  just  profit.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  the  future  of  the  world  may 
well  depend  unon  our  accomplishments 
in  this  field.  Our  national  security  de- 
pends upon  everj'  sinew  and  fiber  of  our 
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Boclety.  It  depends  utterly  upon  the 
knowledge  of  our  people  and  their  will- 
ingness to  put  that  knowledge  to  work 
whenever  necessary.  Where  space  de- 
velopments and  capabilities  are  needed 
for  our  defense,  they  are  as  important  to 
our  society  as  are  the  most  advanced 
arms  and  armament  necessary  for  main- 
taining the  superior  strength  of  our 
Armed  Forces. 

We  recognize  the  potential  threat  that 
lies  with  space  operations.  The  use  of 
space  for  hostile  purposes  holds  grim  poe- 
slbllities  which  our  leaders  have 
thoroughly  explored  and  evaluated.  We 
have  no  choice  but  to  develop  the  great- 
est capability  in  space  to  guard  against 
any  contingency  and  to  prevent  any  na- 
tion from  developing  space  technologies 
which  we  could  not  match  or  counter. 

We  woiild  be  foolish  to  assume  or  pre- 
siune  that  we  could,  by  sheer  rationaliza- 
tion, select  the  specific  knowledge  we 
would  Meed  for  our  future  security,  or  to 
aecld*That  the  cost  of  investigating  any 
given  area  of  national  Interest  was  too 
high.  Hence  the  exploration  of  space  as 
a  national  goal  for  security  reasons  is  a 
motivation  that  carries  with  it  a  high 
priority. 

There  is  no  question  that  America  must 
experience  a  rate  of  progress  In  every 
facet  of  its  culture  that  is  dynamic  and 
questing.  We  must  not  cease  growing. 
We  must  not  cease  to  dare,  to  venture. 
Everything  learned  from  space  explora- 
tion thus  far  indicates  that  the  discover- 
able knowledge  awaiting  those  who  will 
be  able  to  examine  the  universe  from 
outside  the  earth's  atmosphere  Is  beyond 
estimation.  Surely  we  will  find  the  arv- 
swers  to  the  origin  of  our  solar  system, 
our  galaxy,  and  the  forces  that  govern 
them. 

Satellite  telescopes  now  orbiting  the 
earth  have  prodiiced  Information  about 
the  universe  in  a  few  short  days  that  we 
have  been  unable  to  acquire  from  the 
200 -inch  giant  telescope  since  its  instal- 
lation on  Mount  Palomar. 

If  our  effort  in  the  bloastronautlcs  dis- 
ciplines results  in  improving  the  health 
of  our  people  through  greater  knowledge 
of  human  anatomy  and  life  processes, 
that  alone  could  provide  one  of  the  major 
Justifications  for  the  fimds  we  are  com- 
mitting to  space.  If  by  sending  men  into 
space  we  can  discover  new  and  far- 
reaching  scientific  facts  that  can  answer 
the  problems  of  hunger  and  poverty  In 
the  less  favored  portions  of  our  world, 
then  that  alone  would  be  worth  the  price 
that  we  and  other  nations  will  pay. 

No  one  can  foresee  what  new  things  we 
must  have,  what  energies  we  must  mo- 
bilize. In  order  to  Insure  our  future  sur- 
vival as  a  nation  and  as  a  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  world  community. 

It  would  be  a  fallacy  for  any  nation 
to  assimie  that  through  the  sheer  force 
of  armed  strength  or  through  the  pres- 
sures of  overwhelming  technological 
might  it  can  dictate  the  ultimate  destiny 
of  men.  We  live  In  a  world  of  change. 
Who  can  foresee  the  challenges  that  will 
affect  us  all? 

Now,  H.R.  11271  represents  an  out- 
standing effort  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics.  Ev- 
ery facet  of  NASA's  budget  has  been 
weighed  and  evaluated  In  relaticHi  to  the 


overall  space  program.  A  casual  read- 
ing of  the  committee  report  reveals  very 
quickly  the  mature  and  well  developed 
judgment  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee exercised  in  their  areas  of  responsl- 
bihty. 

These  are  times  of  critical  decision  in 
our  national  program-  of  space  explora- 
tion. This  House  has  endorsed  and  sup- 
ported the  program  for  more  than  10 
years.  Let  us  not  fail  to  continue  that 
support. 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Chairman,  around 
our  Nation  and  the  world  we  have  vast 
testing  and  programing  facilities  ded- 
icated to  America's  effort  to  achieve  suc- 
cess in  the  exploration  of  outer  space 
and,  I  am  sure,  someday  in  the  future, 
due  to  our  efforts  today,  we  will  be  able 
to  make  good  use  of  those  usable  ele- 
ments which  our  astronauts  and  scien- 
tists find  In  space.  We  have  committed 
billions  of  dollars  to  continue  our  re- 
search, development  and  exploration  of 
space  already  and  along  these  same  lines 
we  must  continue  this  commitment. 

I.  therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  state  my 
full  support  of  H.R.  11271,  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
Authorization  Act  of  1970. 

Almost  every  Member  in  Congress  has 
some  space-connected  program  in  his  or 
her  district  which  not  only  Is  helping 
build  toward  a  better  future  for  Amer- 
ica but  today,  right  here  and  right  now, 
is  supplying  a  major  market  for  em- 
ployment. 

My  State  of  Nevada  is  a  prime  example 
of  what  I  have  just  cited.  We  have  the 
exciting  NERVA  rocket  program  at  our 
test  site  near  Las  Vegas  which  is  suc- 
cessfully engrossed  in  testing  nuclear  re- 
actors and  engines  for  future  space 
flights.  As  our  scientists  have  pointed 
out,  to  quote  from  the  biU: 

A  nuclear  stage  would  be  capable  ot  per- 
forming a  wide  variety  of  advanced  space 
mlsslona  beyond  tbe  performance  potential 
for  chemical  rocketa. 

And  to  continue  in  the  bill — 
The  advantages  of  nuclear  propulsion  over 
chemical   propulsion   results   from   Its   high 
payload    performance,    propulsion    efficiency 
and  versatility. 

Our  nuclear  rocket  program  as  ad- 
vanced for  fiscal  year  1970  is  set  at  $50 
million— Ji  part  of  the  overall  $3,264.- 
427,000. 1  urge  for  approval  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  authorize  appro- 
priations to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  wish  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished chairman.  Hon.  George  P. 
MiLLEB,  and  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  for 
bringing  before  us  this  bill  and  report 
which  recognizes  the  need  for  our  Na- 
tion to  advance  and  take  advantage  of 
our  investment  and  Its  many  beneficial 
applications  to  more  Earth-bound  prob- 
lems. 

The  committee  has  wisely  increased 
the  authorization  for  funds  to  reinstate 
production  of  the  mighty  Saturn  V 
latmch  vehicles  and  other  needs  of  the 
Apollo  program  imd  spacefilght  opera- 
tions. 

In  so  preserving  these  essential  pro- 
grams, the  committee  has  assured  the 


most  economical  utilization  of  our  space 
technology. 

Reductions  and  curtailments  would 
have  meant  forfeiture  of  that  which 
could  be  realized  and  eventually  higher 
costs  when  the  magnificent  NASA  and 
space  industry  team  had  to  be  reassem- 
bled to  start  again  on  what  must  be 
our  national  conmiltment  to  move  ahead 
in  this  area. 

Our  Nation,  with  such  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  world  population,  has 
achieved  world  leadership  by  riding  the 
first  waves  of  each  new  age. 

In  so  doing,  our  citizens  of  the  United 
States  have  realized  a  level  of  personal 
prosperity  unequaled  at  any  time  In  re- 
corded history. 

It  was  this  idea  which  prompted  the 
late  President  John  P.  Kennedy  to  advo- 
cate that  the  Nation  "set  sail  on  this 
new  sea"  not  merely  to  be  the  first  on 
the  moon  but  to  strengthen  our  national 
leadership  in  a  new  and  adventuresome 
age. 

The  benefits  of  space  technology  for 
medical  and  biological  sciences,  com- 
munications, weather  prediction  and 
management,  for  industrial  and  research 
techniques,  and  for  a  world  of  day-to- 
day improvements  Is  well  documented. 
These  benefits  continue  to  Increase  and 
become  more  important  to  each  of  us. 

It  Is  our  responsibility  to  assure  that 
our  space  program  does  not  become  a 
political  football,  cashing  In  on  the  more 
tangible  and  immediate  restilts  at  the 
expense  of  meaningful,  long-term 
endeavors. 

The  committee's  proposal  before  us 
today  moves  in  the  right  direction  of  a 
worthwhile  effort. 

I  urge  support  of  full  authorization 
as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  House  Is  considering  H.R. 
11271,  the  bill  authorizing  appropriations 
of  approximately  $4  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1970  for  the  Natlonad  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

I  have  carefully  studied  the  bill  and 
the  178-page  committee  report  which 
accompanies  it.  I  have  carefully  listened 
to  the  extensive  debate  today. 

Unfortunately,  the  committee  report 
does  not  carefully  delineate  the  differ- 
ence between  the  request  for  fimds  In 
the  President's  budget  and  the  amount 
here  authorized.  However,  as  can  best  be 
ascertained,  the  authorization  In  the  bill 
is  for  somewhere  In  the  neighborhood  of 
a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  more  than 
was  requested  by  the  administration. 

After  studying  the  report  and  hearing 
the  debate  above  alluded  too,  I  am  xm- 
able  to  see  justification  for  an  authoriza- 
tion exceeding  the  request  of  the  admin- 
istration. In  view  of  our  crucial  domestic 
needs  in  this  country,  we  should  be  more  • 
circumspect  in  the  expenditure  of  bllllon$ 
of  dollars  in  space. 

Nevertheless,  In  my  Judgment,  the 
space  program  is  necessary  and  our  prog- 
ress in  that  area  Is  conmiendable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  rollcall  vote  cannot 
be  obtained  In  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  the  amendment  to  lower  the 
authorization  on  the  President's  request 
therefore  a  record  vote  after  the  com- 


mittee rises  cannot  be  had  unless  the 
amendment  Lb  agreed  *<>. 

On  final  passage  before  the  House  I 
will  vote  to  favor  of  the  legislation  and 
have  choeen  to  explain  my  vote  as  above 

set  out. 

Mr.  WOLPP.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
rapidly  «>proachlng  the  mission  of 
Apollo  11  and  if  the  previous  successes 
In  our  a?ace  program  are  any  todlcatlon 
an  American  will  be  walking  on  the 
moon  next  month.  This  Is  such  an  awe- 
some undertaking  that  the  reality  of  to- 
day is  often  confused  with  yesterdays 

fiction.  ^  ,^     ,     .    . 

Yet  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  what 
truly  Is  man's  greatest  adventure. 

We  have  come  this  far  in  our  space 
program  because  of  the  Impetus  of  one 
man— President  John  P.  Kennedy.  It 
was  President  Kennedy  who.  In  his  first 
months  In  office,  committed  the  United 
States  to  a  maimed  lunar  landing  "be- 
fore this  decade  is  out," 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  an  Important 
daUy  newspaper.  Newsday,  in  an  edi- 
torial on  June  3,  has  come  up  with  an 
exceUent  idea  of  how  we  might  honor 
President  Kennedy's  memory  in  a  way 
he  would  have  appreciated.  Newsday 
suggests,  and  I  shall  write  to  the  Vice 
President  and  the  administrator  of 
NASA  supporting  this  suggestion,  that 
the  spacecraft  to  be  used  In  the  Apollo  11 
mission  be  commissioned  "The  John  P. 

The  aforementioned  Newsday  editorial 
clearly  explains  the  reasons  behind  this 
suggestion  and  I  wish  to  include  that 
editorial  In  the  Record  at  this  point: 

(Prom  the  Newsday,  June  3. 1969 ) 
Now  Is  THK  Time  To  Tam:  Lono«  Stridis 

Tt)    HONOa    JOHU    P.    KElttfTDT 

In  a  special  State  of  the  Union  message 
In  May  1961.  President  John  P.  Kennedy 
challenged  America  to  land  a  man  on  the 
moon  and  return  him  safely  to  earth  "before 
this  decade  Is  out."  There  Is  every  reason 
to  believe  hl«  vision  will  be  fulflUed  before 
this  summer  Is  finished. 

If  we  do  succeed,  John  P.  Kennedy,  more 
than  any  other  public  figure,  will  have  In- 
spired our  achievement.  Par  he  was  the  first 
President  to  make  the  exploration  of  space 
a  national  priority  and  the  first  to  point  us 
definitely  toward  the  moon.  Soon  after  he 
entered  office  he  sharply  Increased  the  budget 
request  for  development  of  the  large  Saturn 
rwket  booster,  he  began  to  assemble  the 
manpower  and  sclenttflc  talent  upon  whl<^ 
success  would  depend;  and  he  began  to  speU 
out  hJa  dream. 

The  U.3.,  he  believed,  achieved  world  lead- 
ership by  riding  the  first  waves  of  each  new 
»ge_the  industrial  revolution,  modem  in- 
vention and  nuclear  power.  He  beUeved  we 
should  "set  sail  on  this  new  sea"  not  merely 
to  be  the  first  on  the  moon  but  to  strengthwx 
our  national  leadership  In  a  new  and  ad- 
venturesome age. 

He  saw,  too.  beyond  the  parochial  naUonal 
Interest  of  space  exploraUoo  and  appealed 
to  the  Russians  to  cooperate  In  Joint  efforts. 
"The  cold  reaches  of  the  universe,"  he  said, 
"must  not  become  the  new  arena  of  an  even 
colder  war."  His  hope  was  that  we  might 
not  see  space  •governed  by  a  hoettle  flag  of 
conquer,  but  by  a  banner  of  freedom  and 
peace  .  .  .  not  .  .  .  filled  with  weapon*  ot 
mass  destruction,  but  with  instruments  of 
knowledge  and  vinderstandlng  ...  for  the 
progress   of    aU   people." 

The  Kremlin  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his  pleas, 
but  even  today  his  asplraUons  are  eloquent 
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remlnden  of  what  the  space  venture  may 
yet  become.  ^,  ,  _ 

Kennedy  looked  upon  the  landing  of  a 
man  on  the  moon  as  one  of  the  great  human 
adventures  of  modem  history.  "No  single 
space  project  In  this  period."  he  said,  "wlU 
l>e  more  Impressive  to  mankind  or  more  Im- 
portant ...  (or)  so  difficult  or  expensive  to 
accomplish."  Controversy  surrounded  the 
project  from  the  beginning.  Critics  labeled  It 
a  "science  fiction  stunt."  or  said  It  cost  too 
much  or  argued  that  other  space  projects 
were   more  important.   Kennedy  refused   to 

retreat.  ^     ^    ,      ^ 

"In  a  very  real  sense,"  Kennedy  declared, 
"It  win  not  be  one  man  going  to  the  moon 
It  will  be  an  entire  nation.  For  all  of  \is 
must  work  to  put  him  there  .  .  .  This  Is  not 
merely  a  race.  Space  Is  open  to  us  now;  and 
our  eagerness  to  share  Its  meaning  U  not 
governed  by  the  effort*  of  others.  We  go  Into 
space  because  whatever  mankind  must  un- 
dertake, free  men  must  fully  share." 

Within  two  months.  If  all  goes  well,  the 
first  man  will  land  on  the  moon,  and  as 
Kennedy  predicted,  millions  of  others  will 
share  their  experience  vicariously,  even  as  we 
did  in  the  thrllUng  ride  of  ApoUo  8  around 
the  moon  at  Christmas. 

It  seems  fitUng  that  the  leadership  of  John 
P.  Kennedy  be  recognized  as  the  culmina- 
tion of  his  vision  Is  reached.  He  would  have 
smiled  wryly  at  aU  of  the  monumenU  which 
now  bear  his  name,  for  he  was  a  man  who 
admired  human  deeds  and  the  achievements 
of  the  spirit  above  steel  and  concrete.  News- 
day  suggests,  therefore,  that  the  spacecraft 
vrtilch  carries  the  astronauts  to  the  first 
moon  landing  be  commissioned  "The  John 
P.  Kennedy." 

Controversy  sUll  surrounds  the  need  for  a 
moon  landing,  but  whatever  the  arguments, 
the  nation  U  about  to  accomplish  what  Ken- 
nedy challenged  us  to  do  eight  years  ago.  To 
those  who  say  the  risks  of  failure  are  large, 
the  answer  Is  that  Kennedy  would  have  un- 
derstood— he  was  a  man  to  whom  risks  were 
familiar. 

An  aircraft  carrier  of  the  U.S.  Navy  already 
bears  his  name.  But  even  though  he  was  a 
naval  hero,  Kennedy  abhorred  war.  It  would 
be  appropriate  for  the  first  spacecraft  to 
reach  the  moon,  envisioned  by  Kennedy  as 
a  vessel  of  peace,  also  to  l>e  named  In  his 
honor. 


Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  have  all  been  awed  and  Impressed 
with  the  marvels  of  manned  space  fiight, 
with  the  seeming  miracles  which  are  be- 
ing performed  daily  by  the  scientists  and 
engineers  of  our  space  program.  In  a  mat- 
ter of  several  months  we  expect  to  set 
humans  and  manmade  machines  on  the 
surface  of  the  moon.  Our  successes  in 
conquering  space  arc  indeed  phenomenal. 
If  we  are  to  draw  a  philosophical  con- 
clusion from  these  events,  it  is  that  there 
are  no  limits  to  the  ability  of  purposeful, 
thoughtful  men  in  tune  with  the  facts  of 
their  environment.  Indeed,  the  sky  is  no 
longer  the  limit. 

Romantic  and  awesome  as  these 
visions  are,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  they 
are  not  the  primary  benefits  of  the  space 
program.  Mining  the  moon  or  selling  real 
estate  there  are  not  the  objectives  of  the 
space  program.  We  have  already  begim 
to  realize  the  primary  benefits  of  the 
space  program  in  the  form  of  spin-off 
discoveries,  applications,  and  stimulation 
of  the  scientific  mind.  Prom  communica- 
tions, to  manufacturing,  to  agriculture, 
to  biomedicine — to  name  just  a  few 
fields— the  impact  of  the  space  program 
Is  staggering.  Even  so  we  are  only  begin- 
ning to  feel  the  effects  of  the  growth  of 


our  knowJfedge.  The  macrocosm  Is  teach- 
ing us  about  the  microcosm. 

My  colleagues  are  aware,  I  am  sure,  of 
the  technology  utilization  program  start- 
ed by  the  directors  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration.  The 
purpose  of  the  program  is  to  watch  for 
and  report  discoveries,  and  applications 
which  can  be  used  in  general  industrial 
and  commercial  areas. 

I  think  the  general  public  Is  aware  of 
the  strides  which  have  been  made  in 
metaUurgy  due  to  the  impetus  of  the 
space  program.  The  opportunity  for^ 
commercial  application  of  newly  devel- 
oped alloys  such  as  corrosion-resistant 
titanium,  or  lighter  weight  aluminum,  or 
high-strength  stainless  steels.  Applica- 
tions in  the  future  of  this  new  materials 
technology  should  not  only  make  our 
lives  easier,  and  living  costs  lighter,  but 
increase  our  safety  at  the  same  time. 

I  have  only-  to  mention  the  computer 
and  the  tremendous  advances  in  com- 
puter technology  as  a  spinoff  of  the 
space  program  to  fully  justify  our  invest- 
ment in  the  program.  Refining,  air  traf- 
fic control,  industrial  process  control, 
medical  diagnosis,  weather  anajysls,  ag- 
riculture: computer  applications  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  space  program  are  too  num- 
erous to  mention. 

System  engineering  techniques — orig- 
inally developed  to  assist  in  management 
of  the  Apollo  program— is  now  being  ap- 
plied to  such  fields  as  medicine,  law  en- 
forcement, transportation,  and  traffic 
problems.  State  water  projects,  and  elec- 
trical power  generating  and  dist"ibution 
cv  stems 

Space  medicine  has  fathered  enormous 
advances  in  various  biomedical  fields. 
Development  of  artificial  organs  and 
special  heart-lung  equipment  which 
maintains  the  patient's  life  while  these 
and  other  organs  are  being  subjected  to 
surgery  are  spinoff  benefits  of  the  space 
program. 

Of  great  importance  to  the  p>eople  oi 
my  area  of  the  country  are  the  benefits 
being  derived  which  contribute  to  land 
and  water  conservation  and  to  the  de- 
velopment of  more  scientific  approaches 
to  agriculture.  Satellites  are  being  uti- 
lized to  discover  and  map  earth 
resources.  We  know  that  this  technology 
puts  us  at  the  brink  of  great  break- 
throughs in  geologic  exploration,  water 
conservation  and  utilization,  forestry, 
agriculture,  and  trsuisportation. 

The  moon  Is  a  first  step  for  man.  I  ex- 
pect we  will  reach  even  farther  among 
the  stars  to  know  the  universe.  But  In 
the  final  analysis  it  is  ourselves  and  our 
immediate  environment  we  are  coming 
to  know.  . 

Mr.  BELL  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  committee  has  fought  for  the 
continuation  of  the  NERVA  program 
from  its  Inception  to  provide  an  impor- 
tant new  propulsion  capability  in  the 
years  to  come.  Need  I  remind  the  House 
that  we  are  fighting  to  preserve  the  im- 
petus that  now  exists  in  the  program  and 
to  insure  that  the  funding  level  is  con- 
sistent with  an  orderly,  efficient  devel- 
opment. We  are  not  asking  for  unusu- 
ally large  sums  that  are  normally  associ- 
ated with  a  development  of  this  type. 
We  are  asking  specifically  for  $13.5  mil- 
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Hon  MldltlMMa  to  oarry  out  the  follow- 
ing work: 

First,  to  Increase  the  fabrication  and 
procurement  of  development  compo- 
nenta — speciflcaUy  the  lon«  lead-time 
items  needed  for  such  an  engine — and 
to  provide  greater  assurance  of  meeting 
the  present  schedule  of  delivering  a 
flight- ready  engine  In  the  latter  half  of 
the  1970's: 

Second,  to  advance  the  procurement 
of  a  new  exhaust  duct  and  associated 
equipment  required  for  the  existing  en- 
gine test  stand  In  Nevada; 

Third,  to  provide  some  Increases  In 
contractor  technical  stafTlng;  and 

Fourth,  to  accelerate  stage  system  de- 
sign concepts,  analytical  studies,  and  as- 
sociated facility  design  leading  toward 
the  initiation  of  a  stage  development  at 
a  later  date. 

In  fiscal  year  1969  NASA  faUed  to  fund 
this  program  at  the  authorized  level  be- 
caose  of  budget  restrictions  within  the 
adfiiinlstrBtion.  Testimony  revealed  that 
the  results  of  this  reduction  will  add  $30 
million  to  the  cost  of  the  development. 
Also,  there  has  been  a  reduction  of  the 
contractor  engineering  and  scientific  per- 
sonnel which  will  result  In  a  further  cost 
penalty  when  the  eventual  rehiring  of 
new  personnel  occurs.  There  will  be  a 
further  reduction  at  the  Nuclear  Rocket 
Envelopment  Center  in  Nevada  of  about 
50  percent  of  the  testing  personnel  at  the 
station.  Furthermore,  there  will  be  no 
engine  testing  for  the  next  2  years.  Al- 
though NASA  did  program  $32  million  In 
fiscal  year  1969  for  this  program  area,  a 
reduction  of  the  order  which  we  are  dis- 
cussing has  serious  effects  on  the  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Chairman.  In  view  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  this  program  to  our  space  capa- 
bUlty  in  the  latter  1970's.  it  Is  urgent 
that  we  support  this  program  at  a  level 
which  will  not  cost  more  In  the  long  run 
and  extend  the  development  time.  The 
testimony  that  the  committee  has  taken 
over  the  years  has  adequately  shown  the 
enormous  Improvement  that  this  rocket 
provides  over  existing  chemical  systems. 
For  most  missions,  the  pay  load  improve- 
ment is  approximately  100  percent,  and 
of  course  many  more  missions  are  pos- 
sible that  would  be  otherwise  uneconomi- 
cal by  purely  chemical  means.  Also,  much 
more  flexibility  is  Inherent  with  this  pro- 
pulsion device  over  most  chemical  means. 
Therefore,  the  committee  chose  to  In- 
crease the  program  to  the  $50  million 
level  to  prevent  further  deterioration  of 
the  progress  and  the  special  technical 
talent  that  has  been  assembled  to  carry 
out  this  work.  I  believe  that  the  program 
has  been  Improved  by  this  addition  and 
that  the  space  effort  will  attain  this  de- 
sired capabUity  sooner  by  providing  the 
full  amount. 

Mr  Chairman,  in  summary  this  new 
propulsion  capability  will  provide  us  with 
a  true  space  transportation  system — a 
"bus-type"  it  might  well  be  called.  It 
marks  a  significant  departure  from  "rid- 
ing ammunition"  which  is  what  we  do 
today.  This  is  not  satisfactory  for  the 
long  pull;  we  need  an  advanced  propul- 
sion system  such  as  NERVA  for  the 
future. 

In  another  advanced  area,  electric 
propulsion  technology  offers  great  po- 


tential for  future  missions.  While  all  of 
the  near-term  deep  space  missions  cur- 
rently are  planned  to  be  conducted  with 
chemical  propulsion,  eventually  electric 
propulsion  could  be  advantageously  used 
instead  for  many  of  these  missions.  For 
example,  the  payload  capability  of  most 
laimch  vehicles  could  be  substantially  in- 
creased with  the  use  of  solar  electric 
propulsion  for  high  energy  missions. 
This  means  that  modest-sized  laimch  ve- 
hicles could  carry  out  missions  that 
otherwise  would  require  much  larger  ve- 
hicles. For  planetery  orbiters.  electric 
propulsion  could  reduce  planet  approach 
velocities,  making  it  much  easier  to  get 
into  orbit. 

Our  experience  to  date — both  flight 
and  ground  testing — confirms  the  po- 
tential advantages  of  electric  propulsion 
in  providing  spacecraft  operational  flexi- 
bility, simplicity.  Increased  payload  or 
decreased  trip  time,  or  reduced  space- 
craft weight.  All  of  these  advantages  are 
highly  valuable.  To  achieve  them  and  to 
avoid  playing  second  fiddle  to  the  Soviets 
we  must  move  forward  actively. 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
last  decade  we  have  seen  some  wonder- 
ful things  come  to  fruition  through 
our  national  space  effort.  These  were 
more  than  Just  spectacular  pictures  of 
the  space  phenomena — what  they  really 
represented  were  the  results  of  the  for- 
ward thrust  of  our  science  and  tech- 
nology. There  is  little  doubt  that  we 
must  maintain  this  forward  thrust  for 
the  maintenance  of  our  national  and 
international  well-being. 

In  many  ways  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion here  today,  our  life  has  been  im- 
proved through  the  technology  process 
of  the  space  program.  Nothing  can 
match  the  vigorous  outpouring  of 
products,  processes,  ideas,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Jobs,  and  the  stimulus  to 
our  education  system — these  are  repre- 
sentative of  the  many  and  diverse  im- 
pacts of  the  space  program  on  our  way 
of  Ufe. 

Now  is  the  time  to  stand  up  for  our 
space  program.  During  the  past  several 
years  it  has  been  cut  substantially  time 
and  again.  I  believe  it  has  been  cut  to 
the  bone  and  we  should  resist  any  other 
reductions.  I  strongly  believe  this  is  the 
psychological  moment  to  encourage 
those  who  have  been  so  Instrumental  in 
bringing  about  the  remarkable  achieve- 
ments of  the  past  10  years  in  space,  both 
in  Government  and  Industry.  No  other 
major  program  has  suffered  such  a  pro- 
portionately large  reduction  from  its 
earlier  levels.  Few  other  progrsuns  are  as 
valuable  to  maintaining  the  strength  of 
our  Nation. 

Turning  now  to  a  specific  area  I  would 
like  to  say  that  propulsion  is  one  of  the 
keys  to  progress.  We  are  now  using  chem- 
ical rockets  but  they  have  limitations. 
We  can  now  look  forward  to  an  exciting 
advance  in  propulsion  that  will  enable  us 
to  continue  our  forward  thrust  Into  new 
regimes  of  technology  and  space  explora- 
tion. This  advancement  is  the  nuclear 
rocket  for  space  propulsion — NERVA. 
This  new  engine,  a  workhorse  of  the  fu- 
ture, offers  us  many  features  that  will 
provide  greatly  enhanced  capability  in 
the  coming  space  program. 


Fundamentally,  nuclear  propulsion 
makes  large  amounts  of  propulsive  en- 
ergy available  for  a  variety  of  purposes. 
The  benefits  to  be  realized  fall  into  sev- 
eral categories:  First,  extend  the  per- 
formance of  launch  vehicles  now  in  exist- 
ence: second,  make  feasible  certain  near 
Earth  mission  that  would  otherwise  be 
impractical  with  chemical  propulsion 
systems;  and  third,  increase  the  potential 
for  mission  success  due  to  special  char- 
acteristics which  can  be  brought  into  the 
system  design.  Most  important,  all  of 
these  benefits  can  be  achieved  through 
the  development  of  one  basic  propulsion 
system.  These  factors  lead  to  the  predic- 
tion that  the  NERVA  engine  in  a  nu- 
clear stage  will  become  a  workhorse  pro- 
pulsion system  of  the  future  space  pro- 
gram, beginning  in  the  late  1970'8.  and 
thereafter. 

The  earliest  applications  of  the  nuclear 
rockets  in  the  advanced  space  programs 
are  likely  to  be  in  lunar  logistics,  un- 
manned exploration  of  the  solar  system, 
and  Earth-orbital  operations.  A  nuclear 
stage,  powered  by  a  75,000  poimd  thrust 
NERVA  engine  and  incorporated  as  a 
third  stage  on  a  standard  Satium  V 
launch  vehicle,  win  approximately  dou- 
ble the  gross  payload  of  the  Saturn  V.  In 
terms  of  useful  payload.  the  introduction 
of  nuclear  propulsion  will  turn  marginal 
situations  into  effective,  substantial 
capabilities. 

Another  class  of  missions  Involves  a 
more  sophisticated  mode  of  orbital  op- 
erations. Here,  the  nuclear  rocket  will  be 
called  upon  to  operate  many  times  dur- 
ing the  mission  and  could  be  reused  after 
being  resupplled  with  propellant.  In- 
cluded might  be  reusable  interorblt  fer- 
ries, plying  between  low  orbit  and  syn- 
chronous or  lunar  orbit,  and  maneuvering 
satellites  moving  about  extensively  on 
demand.  At  the  same  time,  the  early  de- 
velopment and  flight  use  of  nuclear  rock- 
ets will  form  the  foundation  for  more 
advanced  missions.  As  these  missions  be- 
gin to  crystallize,  the  requirements  for 
higher  payload.  longer  operating  dura- 
tion and  reUability  will  be  in  constant 
demand.  A  nuclear  stage  powered  by 
the  NERVA  engine  can  provide  this  per- 
formance and  Is  the  only  advanced  pro- 
pulsion system  now  imder  development 
by  the  Nation  on  a  schedule  consistent 
with  the  other  requirements  Imposed  by 
these  missions. 

As  a  new  propulsion  system  type,  nu- 
clear rockets  can  be  expected  to  be  used 
for  decades  and  in  ways  we  may  not  now 
contemplate.  Space  missions  during  this 
time  period  will  make  increasingly  better 
use  of  advanced  propulsion  systems,  and, 
concurrently,  nuclear  rocket  performance 
will  evolve  toward  ultimate  capability. 
Thus,  the  near-term  beneflts  of  nuclear 
rocket  development  will  be  backed  up  by 
substantial  longer-range  beneflts. 

Diu-ing  testimony  before  the  Congress, 
it  became  evident  that  the  budget  request 
submitted  by  the  President  provided  for 
only  a  minimum  program  and  that  a 
modest  increase  in  funds  would  allow  for 
more  efBcient  progress  and  enhance  the 
possibUity  of  earlier  flight  experience  and 
use.  We  are  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
importance  of  the  nuclear  rocket  to  our 
overall  space  program  and  give  it  our 
whole-hearted  support. 
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Because  the  nuclear  rocket  program, 
like  other  technical  programs  aimed  at 
extending  the  frontiers  of  knowledge, 
provides  for  the  needs  of  the  future.  It  is 
frequently  suggested  that  Congress  defer 
the  funding  of  such  efforts  and  concen- 
trate on  the  more  immediate  needs  of 
our  Nation.  It  is  important  to  remember, 
however,  that  the  nuclear  rocket  is  a 
long-lead-time  development,  and  wortc 
must  proceed  now  if  it  is  to  be  made 
available  for  missions  of  the  late  1970's 
and  1980's.  We  must  not  ignore  the  vital 
role  of  an  ever-advancing  technology  In 
keeping  the  Nation  strong.  A  djmamic 
technology  is  a  source  of  wealth,  know- 
how  and  stimuli  which  are  assets  to  be 
drawn  upon  in  the  solution  to  a  variety 
of  national  problems.  Its  preservation  at 
this  time  requires  that  we  be  farsighted 
enough  to  Invest  now  In  the  advanced 
technologies  which  will  become  the  ca- 
pabilities of  the  future. 

For  reasons  such  as  these  I  offered  an 
amendment  in  committee  to  increase  the 
nuclear  rockets  program  by  $13.500,000. 1 
believe  It  highly  Important  to  sustain 
the  program  effort  now  underway  to  in- 
stire  that  we  shall  have  this  Important 
national  capability  in  future  years. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  whole- 
heartedly support  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Roude- 
BusH) .  In  these  times  of  great  confusion 
and  llttie  faith,  the  American  people  are 
entitied  to  this  tribute  for  pride  in  ac- 
complishment. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  fitting  words 
than  "Place  Our  Flag  on  the  Moon,"  an 
editorial  by  Don  Carpenter  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Glendale  Independent  on 
June  4.  which  I  would  like  to  read  into 
the  Record: 

Gradually  Americans  are  being  turned 
againat  their  national  flag  and  what  it 
stands  for.  In  most  cases,  this  has  been  so 
subtle  that  many  Americans  do  not  realize 
that  It  has  been  done.  But  watch  the  people 
near  you  at  a  parade;  many  do  not  Icnow 
what  to  do  when  the  flag  passes  or  they  feel 
self-conscious.  The  men  often  do  not  re- 
move their  hats,  they  do  not  stand,  they 
don't  even  stop  talking. 

Or  observe  the  number  of  flags  displayed 
on  a  national  holiday.  Notice  the  niunber  of 
homes  or  business  bouses  that  do  not  dis- 
play the  American  Flag  .  .  .  And  notice  the 
almost  belligerent  apathy  when  the  matter 
Is   broached   by   members   of   the   American 
Legion,   the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  the 
Boy  Scouts,  airl  Scouts  or  some  other  orga- 
nization that  still  take  pride  in  patriotism. 
Throxighout  history,  veneration  of  a  sym- 
bolic standard  has  been  tradition.  Men  have 
died  defending  or  carrying  the  banner  they 
are    pledged    to    defend.    Flags    have    been 
planted  In  the  soft  sand  of  newly  discovered 
lands,  carried  across  trackless  miles  of  ice. 
unfurled  atop  the  loftiest  moxmtalns.  They 
have  become  the  most  revered  of  "decora- 
tions" as  they  flutter  above  the  graves  of 
brave  men.  because  of  the  deep  meaning  In  a 
flag.  In  a  small  piece  of  colored  cloth  is  Mn- 
bodled  aU  of  the  history,  the  tradition,  the 
honor  of  a  nation,  and  all  the  courage  and 
valor  of  the  men  who  established  that  nation. 
It   is   smaU   wonder   that  when  someone 
wants  to  Insult  a  nation,  the  greatest  Insult 
Is  desecration  of  that  nation's  flag.  It  goes 
deeper  than  destruction  of  cloth — It  involves 
an  almost  personal  insult  for  every  person 
who  honors  that  flag.  SmaU  wonder  the  dese- 
cration of  a  flag  stirs  resentment.  It  Is  the 
ultimate  Insult;   It  Is  the  extension  of  the 
failure  to  honor  the  flag  by  simply  standing 
as  it  passes  on  parade. 


ReallElng  that  things  do  not  sUnply  hap- 
pen— tbey  are  planned  and  programmed — 
let's  consider  an  incredible  conflict  in  the 
Congreaa,  one  that  U  receiving  Uttle  atten- 
tion in  the  nation's  press: 

There  Is  a  nimor  that  the  Mag  of  the 
United  States  of  America  may  not  accom- 
pany the  astronauts  when  they  fly  to  the 
Moon  In  the  months  ahead  (except  as 
painted  on  the  side  of  their  spacecraft). 
There  is  a  persistent  rumor  also  that  the 
spider  flag  of  the  United  Nations  will  be 
planted  on  the  Moon  by  the  American  astro- 
nauts. 

In  the  Congress.  Congressman  John  Rarlck 
has  been  seeking  information  on  this  matter 
and  Is  "concerned  over  the  reluctance  of  our 
space  administration  people  to  confirm  or 
deny  to  our  citizens  that  our  astronauts  on 
reaching  the  Moon  may  not  be  authorized 
to  erect  the  U.S.  flag.  The  solon  notes  that 
It  is  American  technology.  American  tax 
dollars  and  American  men  who  are  involved. 
He  asks  that  Old  Glory  be  raised  on  the 
Moon  and  that  it  be  flown  first  over  the 
U.S.  Capitol. 

Seeking  an  answer  to  this  Important 
though  simple  question.  Mr.  Rarlck  receives 
words  and  sweeping  generalities.  He  is  told 
that  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  (NASA)  Is  "giving  consid- 
eration" to  what  articles  will  be  taken  to 
the  Moon  to  b«  left  and  those  that  wlU  be 
brought  back  for  permanent  display  on 
earth.  The  biUk  of  the  reply  Is  the  usual 
mimeographed  bureaucratic  gibberish.  Such 
as,  "We  appreciate  knowing  of  your  constit- 
uent's expression  of  concern  and  assure  you 
that  all  viewpoints  will  be  seriously  con- 
sidered before  decisions  are  reached." 

The  answer  from  NASA  should  be  qui 
and  positive:  The  American  Flag  will 
carried  to  the  Moon,  and  God  willing,  place 
there  by  our  astronauto.  The  proper  time 
for  the  announcement  would  be  June  14. 
National  Flag  Day  and  the  final  day  of 
National  Flag  Week. 
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Mr.  Carpenter's  words  express  my 
sentiments  and  I  feel  the  desires  of  the 
vast  overwhelming  numbers  of  our  fel- 
low countrymen. 
We  owe  this  vote  to  our  people. 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  before  us  today  another  situation 
in  which,  after  the  amendment  process 
has  been  completed,  the  legislation  imder 
consideration  contains  a  number  of  tm- 
fortunate  provisions  as  well  as  some 
necessary  ones. 

I  support  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
colleague  from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch), 
to  eliminate  the  additions  to  the  amount 
authorized  over  and  above  the  amount 
requested  in  both  the  Nixon  and  Johnson 
NASA  budgets,  and  to  eliminate  the  mis- 
guided attempt  of  the  committee  to  use 
this  legislation  as  a  kind  of  club  against 
students  who  participate  In  campus  dis- 
turbances. With  regard  to  the  latter,  I 
thoroughly  agree  with  the  gentlemen 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Railsback)  when  he 
said  that  this  kind  of  legislation  will  tend 
to  drive  the  moderate  students  Into  the 
camp  of  the  radicals.  Furthermore,  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  should  commit  our- 
selves to  10  manned  moon  explorations 
for  purposes  of  reaping  scientific  evidence 
before  we  have  achieved  our  first  manned 
landing  on  the  moon  and  before  we  de- 
termine in  some  preliminary  way  whether 
there  appears  to  be  enough  of  scien- 
tific interest  on  the  moon  to  require  10 
manned  explorations. 

I  oppose  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Roude- 
BUSH).  I  believe  the  matter  of  what  flag 


or  flags  should  be  carried  to  the  moon 
should  have  been  left  to  the  President's 
discretion.  I  would  personally  hope  that 
the  President  would  direct  that  a  United 
Nations  flag  be  planted  on  the  moon 
along  with  the  U.S.  flag  to  symbolize  our 
support  of  the  United  Nations,  our  recog- 
nition that  the  tremendous  American 
achievements  in  outer  space  have  been 
built  on  the  discoveries  of  scientists  of 
many  nations,  and  to  reafBrm  our  deter- 
mination that  the  moon  will  not  become 
an  arena  for  conflict  among  nations. 

Finally,  I  have  grave  doubts  about  the 
wisdom  of  even  planning  for  explorations 
of  Mars  and  other  distant  planets,  which 
will  assuredly  cost  billions  of  dollars, 
when  we  have  so  many  unmet  needs  here 
at  home  which  will  require  all  the  re- 
sources and  commitment  we  can  muster 
for  many  years  to  come. 

However,  despite  these  and  other 
reservations,  I  have  decided  to  vote  in 
favor  of  this  legislation.  In  doing  so,  I 
have  been  greatly  Influenced  by  the 
judgment  of  my  friend  and  colleague 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch)  who  serves 
so  ably  on  the  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee.  * 

Another  element  In  my  decision  to  vote 
for  this  legislation  is  the  fact  that  it 
does  not  prescribe  any  rigid  time  sched- 
ule for  proposed  futiu^  space  operations 
and  expenditures.  The  timing  of  such 
xmdertakings  and  expenditures— If  they 
are  to  be  made  at  all— virlll  be  decided 
later  by  the  administration  through  its 
requests  for  appropriations  which  are, 
of  course,  subject  to  congressional  re- 
view and  action.  My  own  view  is  that, 
so  long  as  the  present  stringent  lack  of 
fimds  for  badly  needed  domestic  pro- 
grams persists,  there  should  be  a  drastic 
stretching  out  of  the  space  program.  We 
have  responded  to  the  challenge  posed 
by  early  Soviet  space  achievements,  and 
we  have  proved  our  capacity  to  overtake 
them  in  the  race  to  the  Moon.  There  \s 
now  considerably  less  urgency  attached 
to  our  space  efforts.  With  that  in  mind.  I 
intend  to  devote  careful  attention,  when 
they  come  before  the  House,  to  admin- 
istration   appropriations    requests    that 
will    determine,   in   the   final   analysis, 
whether,  and  at  what  rate,  we  proceed 
with  the  program  and  related  expendi- 
tures authorized  by  this  legislation. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration constantiy  shows  dramatic  proof 
of  progress.  In  the  11  years  of  NASA's 
existence,  the  United  States  has  come 
from  behind  and  now  leads  the  world  in 
space  technology  and  space  exploration— 
a  far  different  aspect  than  when  Sputnik 
was   launched   in    1957    while    America 
merely  watched. 
I  strongly  support  H.R.  11271. 
Critics  may  assail  the  $3.2  billion  au- 
thorization as  exorbitant,  but  this  is  tun- 
nel vision  that  is  completely  out  of  place 
in   the   void,   limitless   space.   The    re- 
search and  development  program  does 
not  benefit  NASA  alone.  Already,  we  have 
used  their  technological  know-how  and 
breakthroughs  In  the  field  of  medicine, 
our  communications  systems  have  be- 
come more  sophisticated  and   stream- 
lined,   and    our    Jobs    have    increased 
throiighout  related  industries. 
In    reviewing    the    money   needs   for 
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NASA  It  is  etLsy   to  call   the  glamour 
names  of  the  space  Industry — names  like 
Lovell,  Borman,  Anders  are  Justly  re- 
vered In  American  history.  They  have 
taken  us  to  new  vistas  and  we  are  In- 
debted for  their  skill  and  courage.  In  the 
Klamour  of  a  space  shot,  however,  it  is  too 
often  too  easy  to  overlook  the  quiet  peo- 
ple who  make  the  program  work.  Men 
like  Dr.  Thomas  Paine.  Administrator, 
NASA;  men  hke  Dr.  Kurt  Debus.  Direc- 
tor. John  P.  Kennedy  Space  Center  in 
Florida;    men  like  Dr.   Robert  Oilruth, 
Director,  Manned  Spacecraft  Center  in 
Houston;  and  the  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  faceless  scientists,  researchers, 
technicians,  and  workers  throughout  the 
system — all  of  these  deserve  our  praise. 
In  little  more  than  a  month,  the  Unit- 
ed States  will  land  men  on  the  moon. 
Again,  a  nation  will  unite  breathlessly 
from  lift-off  until  the  men  and  machin- 
ery have  splashed  down  safely.  In  cast- 
ing my  vote  for  these  appropriations.  I 
am  honored  to  have  played  a  small  part 
in.  this  Jfation's  space  efforts. 

-Mr.  JEULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  no  further  reqiiests 
for  time. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  myself. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  these  2  minutes 
to  express  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  my  personal  deep  ap- 
preciation of  the  manner  in  which  the 
members  have  conducted  that  commit- 
tee, and  also  to  pay  my  respects  to  the 
very  efficient  staff  of  that  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  committee  is  now 
going  on  10  years  old.  and  at  no  time 
have  politics  entered  into  the  picture, 
and  at  no  time  has  it  become  factional. 
-Mr.  Chairman.  I  particularly  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  TiAOUK),  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Karth>,  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Hechliri,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dad- 
DARio ) .  and  the  chairmen  of  the  sub- 
committees, on  the  excellent  work  that 
they  have  done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  an  excep- 
tionally great  pleasure  also  to  work  with 
the  Members  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle.  There  have  been  times  when  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Fulton)  and  I  have  dis- 
agreed, but  in  the  main  we  get  along 
very  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  I  want  to  compliment  the  chair- 
men of  the  full  committee,  as  well  as  the 
subcommittee  chairmen  and  the  ranking 
subcommittee  minority  members  for 
their  detailw  J  work  and  attention  to  this 
program. 

This  is  not  the  kind  of  a  committee 
where  large  issues  involving  flaming 
emotions  occur.  This  is  a  scientific  pro- 
gram. In  evaluating  these  major  pro- 
grams it  takes  quite  a  bit  of  judgment, 
and  a  good  bit  of  homework.  I  want  to 
say  that  I  believe  everybody  on  the 
committee  did  their  homework. 


Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Reine»entatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there  U 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
National  Aeronautlca  apd  Space  Adminis- 
tration: 

(a)  Tor  "Research  and  development,"  for 
the  (oUowlng  program*: 

(I)  Apollo,  tl.7M.II00.000: 
(3)    Space  flight   operations,   •364,837,000; 

(3)  Advanced  missions.  •3.500.000; 

(4)  Physics  and   astronomy.  •113.600,000; 

(6)  Lunar  and  planetai^  exploration, 
•131,800.000; 

(0)  Bloaclence,  ^37 ,400,000; 

(7)  Space  appllcaUons,  •138,400.000,  of 
which  •34.100.000  U  to  be  used  only  for  the 
Earth  Resources  Technology  Satellite  Proj- 
ect; 

(8)  Launch  vehicle  i»t>curement,  •114.- 
300,000; 

(0)  Sustaining  university  program.  $9.- 
000,000; 

(10)   Space  vehicle  systems,  ^30,000,000; 

(II)  Klectronlcs  systems.  •36,000.000; 
(13)    Human   factor   systems.   taa.aoo.OOO; 

(13)  Basic  research.  •31.400.000; 

(14)  Space  power  and  electric  propulsion 
systems.  •39,900.000: 

( 18 )  Nuclear  rockeu.  •60.000,000.  which  Is 
to  be  used  only  for  the  nuclear  rockets  pro- 
gram; 

(16)  Chemical  propulsion,  •38,100,000.  of 
which  •3.000,000  Is  to  be  used  only  for  the 
two-hundred-and-sLxty-lnch  large  solid  mo- 
tor project; 

( 17)  Aeronautical  vehicles.   •80J)00,000; 

(18)  Tracking  and  data  acqulslUon.  •393,- 
000,000;  and 

(19)  Technology   utUlzatlon.  •6.000.000. 
(b)    Por   "Construction  of  facilities".   In- 
cluding land  acquisitions,  aa  follows: 

(1)  Electronics  Research  Center,  Cam- 
bridge, Masiachu— tu,  88,068.000; 

(3)  Ooddard  Space  Flight  Center,  Oreen- 
belt,  Maryland,  •(TTCOOO; 

(3)  John  P  Kennedy  Space  Center.  NASA, 
Kennedy  Space  Center,  Plortda,  •13,600.000; 

(4)  Langley  Research  Center.  Hampton, 
Virginia,  •4.767.000; 

(5)  Manned  Spacecraft  Center.  Houston, 
Texas,  •1.750,000; 

(6)  Wallops  StaUon.  Wallops  Island,  Vir- 
ginia. •600.000; 

(7)  Various  locations,  •36.426,000;  and 

(8)  PaclUty  planning  and  design  not  other- 
wise provided,  for.  •3.500.000. 

(c)  Por  "Research  and  program  manage- 
ment." •643.750.000. 

(d)  Appropriations  for  "Research  and  de- 
velopment" may  be  used  (1)  for  any  Items 
of  a  capital  nature  (other  than  acquisition  of 
land)  which  may  be  required  for  the  per- 
formance of  research  and  development  con- 
tracts, and  (3)  for  granu  to  nonprofit  Instl- 
tultlons  of  higher  education,  or  to  nonprofit 
organizations  whose  primary  purpose  la  the 
conduct  of  sclentlflc  research,  for  purchase  or 
construction  of  additional  research  facilities; 
and  title  to  such  facilities  shall  be  vested  In 
the  United  States  unless  the  Administrator 
determines  that  the  national  program  of 
aeronautical  and  space  actlvlUes  will  best 
be  served  by  vesting  title  In  any  such  grantee 
Institution  or  organization.  Bach  such  grant 
shall  be  made  under  such  conditions  as  the 
Administrator  shall  determine  to  be  required 
to  Insure  that  the  United  States  will  re- 
ceive therefrom  benefit  adequate  to  Justify 
the  making  of  that  grant.  None  of  the  funds 
appropriated  for  "Research  and  develop- 
ment" pursuant  to  this  Act  may  be  used  for 
construction  of  any  major  facility,  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  which.  Including  oollateral 
equipment,  exceeds  •360,0(X),  unless  the  Ad- 
ministrator or  bis  designee  has  notified  the 


Speaker  of  the  Rouse  of  Representatives  and 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  nature,  location,  and  estimated 
cost  of  such  facility. 

(e)  When  so  specified  in  an  appropriation 
Act.  (1)  any  amotint  appropriated  for  "Re- 
search and  development"  or  for  "Construc- 
tion of  facilities"  may  remain  available  with- 
out fiscal  year  limitation,  and  (3)  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  facilities,  and  sup- 
port services  contracts  may  be  entered  Into 
under  the  "Research  and  program  manage- 
ment" appropriation  for  periods  not  In  ex- 
cess of  twelve  months  beginning  at  any  time 
during  the  fiscal  year. 

(f )  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to  sub- 
section 1(c)  may  be  used,  but  not  to  exceed 
•36,000,  for  sdentlfie  consultations  or  ex- 
traordinary expenses  upon  the  approval  or 
authority  of  the  Administrator  and  his  deter- 
mination shall  be  final  and  conclusive  upon 
the  accounting  officers  of  the  Government. 

(g)  No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  subsection  1(c)  for  maintenance, 
repairs,  alterations,  and  minor  construction 
shall  be  used  for  the  construction  of  any 
new  facility  the  estimated  cost  of  which,  in- 
cluding collateral  equipment,  exceeds 
•100,000. 

Sec.  3.  Authorization  Is  hereby  granted 
whereby  any  of  the  amounts  prescribed  in 
paragraphs  (1),  (3),  (3),  (4),  (8),  (6),  and 

(7)  of  subsecUon  1(b)  may.  In  the  dlscreUon 
of  the  Administrator  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  be  varied 
upward  5  per  centum  to  meet  imusual  cost 
variations,  but  the  total  cost  of  all  work  au- 
thorized under  such  paragraphs  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  total  of  the  amounts  specified  in 
such  paragraphs. 

Sb«.  3.  Not  to  exceed  one-half  of  1  per 
centum  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  subsecUon  1(a)  hereof  may  be  transferred 
to  the  "Construction  of  facilities"  appropria- 
tion, and,  when  so  transferred,  together  with 
•10,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  1(b)  hereof  (other  than 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  paragraph 

(8)  of  such  subsecUon)  shall  be  available  for 
expenditure  to  construct,  expand,  or  modify 
laboratories  and   other  Installations  at  any 
location    (Including    locations    specified    in 
subsecUon   1(b)),  U   (1)    the  Administrator 
determines  such  action  to  be  necessary  be- 
cause of  changes  in  the  national  program  of 
aeronautical    and    space    activities    or    new 
scientific  or  engineering  developments,  and 
(3)   he  determines  that  deferral  of  such  ac- 
tion unUl  the  enactment  of  the  next  author- 
ization Act  would  be  Inconsistent  with  the 
interest  of  the  Nation  in  aeronautical  and 
space  activities.  The  funds  so  made  available 
may  be  expended  to  acquire,  construct,  con- 
vert,  rehabilitate,   or   install    permanent   or 
temporary  public  works.  Including  land  ac- 
qulslUon,   site    preparaUon,    appurtenances, 
uUllUes,  and  equipment.  No  portion  of  such 
simis  may  be  obligated  for  expenditure  or  ex- 
pended to  construct,  expand,  or  modify  labo- 
ratories and  other  Installations  unless  (A)  a 
period  of   thirty  days  has  passed   after   the 
Administrator    or    his    designee    has    trans- 
mitted to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  to  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  of  the  Senate  a  written  report 
containing   a   full   and   complete   statement 
concerning  ( 1 )  the  nature  of  such  construc- 
tion, expansion,  or  modification.  (3)  the  cost 
thereof,  including  the  cost  of  any  real  estate 
action  |>ertalning  thereto,  and  (3)    the  rea- 
son  why   such   construction,   expansion,   or 
modification  is  necessary  in  the  national  in- 
terest,  or    (B)    each   such   commltte   before 
the  expiration  of  such  period  as  transmitted 
to  the  Administrator  written  notice  to  the 
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effect  that  such  committee  has  no  objection 
to  the  proposed  action. 

S»c.  4.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sions of  this  Act — 

(1)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  de- 
leted by  the  Congress  from  requests  as  orig- 
inally made  to  either  the  House  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  or  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences. 

(3)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  In 
excess  of  the  amount  actually  authorized  for 
that  particular  program  by  sections  1(a)  and 
1(c).  and 

(3)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  which 
has  not  been  presented  to,  or  requested  of, 
either  committee, 

unless  (A)  a  period  of  thirty  days  has  passed 
after  the  receipt  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  each  such  committee  of  notice 
given  by  the  Administrator  or  his  designee 
containing  a  full  and  complete  statement 
of  the  action  pro|X)eed  to  be  taken  and  the 
facts  and  circumstances  relied  upon  in  sup- 
port of  such  proposed  action,  or  (B)  each 
such  committee  before  the  expiration  of  such 
period  has  transmitted  to  the  Administra- 
tor written  notice  to  the  effect  that  such 
committee  has  no  objection  to  the  proposed 
action. 

Sec.  6.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
It  is  In  the  national  Interest  that  considera- 
tion be  given  to  geographical  distribution  of 
Pederal  research  f  imds  whenever  feasible,  and 
that  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  should  explore  ways  and 
means  of  distributing  its  research  and  de- 
velopment funds  whenever  feasible. 

Sec.  6.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  un- 
der this  Act  shall  be  used  to  provide  pay- 
ment, assistance,  or  services.  In  any  form, 
to  any  person  who  Is  convicted  by  a  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction  of  an  act  to  over- 
throw the  OovM-nment  of  the  United  States. 

Sbc.  7.  If  any  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion determines,  after  affording  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing  to  an  individual  at- 
tending or  employed  by  such  Institution — 

(a)  that  such  Individual  has.  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  willfully 
refused  to  obey  a  lawful  regulation  or  order 
of  such  Institution  and  that  such  refusal  was 
of  a  serious  nature  and  contributed  to  the 
disruption  of  the  administration  of  such  in- 
stitution; or 

(b)  That  such  individual  has  been  con- 
victed in  any  Pederal,  State,  or  local  court 
of  competent  Jurisdiction  of  inciting,  pro- 
moting, or  carrying  on  a  riot,  or  convicted  of 
any  group  activity  resulting  in  material  dam- 
age to  property,  or  injury  to  persons,  found 
to  be  In  violation  of  Federal,  State,  or  local 
laws  designed  to  protect  persons  or  property 
in  the  community  concerned; 
then  the  Institution  shall  deny  any  further 
payments  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  such  indi- 
vidual which  (but  for  this  section)  would 
be  due  or  payable  to  such  individual  and  no 
part  of  any  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  shall  be  available  for  the  payment 
of  any  amount  (as  salary,  as  a  loan  or  grant 
of  any  kind,  or  otherwise)  to  such  Individual. 

Sbc.  8.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion Authorization  Act,  1970". 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania  (dur- 
ing the  reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  bill  be  dispensed  with,  and  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record  smd  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDICXNT    OITEKBD    BT    KB. 
PCMNBTLVAirxa 


Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk,  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ptrt.TOK  of 
Pentisylvania:  On  page  5,  after  line  14,  In- 
sert the  following: 

"(h)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  authorizations  to  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  enacted 
for  fiscal  years  1967,  1968.  and  1969.  for 
which  appropriations  have  not  been  made, 
totaling  »337.070.000,  are  hereby  cancelled, 
effective  June  30,  1969,  or  the  date  of  this 
Act,  whichever  Is  later." 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  discussed  this  with  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  and  vrith  the  mem- 
bers on  this  side  and  we  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

May  I  just  say  this.  This  reduces  the 
total  authorization  outstanding  below  the 
Nixon  budget  for  the  NASA  space  pro- 
gram as  discussed  in  my  remarks  on  the 
rule. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  want  to  get 
straight  is  this:  Is  the  bill  $250  million 
above  the  Nixon  budget  asking? 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  May  I 
give  the  gentleman  the  figures? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  but  first  I  would  like 
to  observe  that  the  report  accompanying 
this  bill  does  ncjt  give  comparative  fig- 
ures. ^ 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
Nixon  budget,  that  is  the  amended 
budget,  is  $3,833,000,000.  The  committee 
actually  reported  out  for  the  current  au- 
thorization $3,966,377,000. 

My  amendment  after  cutting  $327,- 
070,000  from  the  existing  authorization 
which  could  be  used  for  appropriation 
reduces  the  total  amount  now  outstand- 
ing and  authorized  for  NASA  by  $193,- 
693,000  below  the  Nixon  budget.  That  is 
not  taking  into  consideration  the  figure 
of  $117,473,000  which  was  held  back  from 
appropriation  expenditures  in  the  act  of 
1968  under  the  expenditure  control  act. 
Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Pelly)  in  the  report 
on  page  172  says  that  this  bill,  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee,~is  $250,850,000 
in  excess  of  the  amount  recommended 
by  the  new  administration. 

My  question  is.  What  does  your  amend- 
ment do  toward  eliminating  that  $250,- 
850,000? 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  You 
are  talking  of  the  current  authorization 
for  the  fiscal  year  1970.  My  amendment 
says  that  the  previous  authorization 
that  is  imused  for  the  1967  fiscal  year 
and  the  1968  fiscal  year  and  the  1969  fis- 
cal year  will  be  canceled  as  of  June  30, 
1969.  It  does  not  affect  the  current  au- 
thorization. 

Mr.  GROSS.  With  all  due  respect  to 
the  gentleman,  I  must  say  that  that 
sounds  like  gobbledygook  to  me.  Can  I 
not  get  an  answer  to  the  question? 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  do 
not  touch  the  current  authorization  by 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  the  $250,850,000  is 
still  in  the  authorization ;  is  that  correct? 


rutftotf  or  Mr.   PULTON   of   Pennsylvania.   The 

current  authorization  of  the  committee 
Is  $250  million  more  than  the  Nixon 
amended  budget. 
Mr.  GROSS.  So,  it  is  stiU  there? 
Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  That  is 
the  current  authorization.  But  as  to  the 
total  authorization  outstanding,  when 
you  adopt  my  amendment  it  is  $193,693,- 
000  less  than  the  Nixon  total  outstanding 
authorization,  considering  the  current 
fiscal  year  1968,  1969,  and  the  coming  fis- 
cal year  beginning  July  1,  1970. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  authorization  is 
more  than  the  actual  appropriation  for 
the  last  year;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is 
about  the  same  as  the  appropriation  for 
last  year.  The  appropriation  for  last  year 
was  $3,995,300,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion not  recommending  cuts  in  spending 
for  this  as  well  as  other  purposes.  Accord- 
ing to  your  figure  of  $3,095,300,000  for 
last  year,  this  bill  Is  $900,000,000  more. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  is.  You  have  to  realize  that 
on  July  16  we  are  launching  the  third 
manned  shot  to  the  Moon. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  a  question  on 
that  score.  Is  It  not  true  that,  regardless 
of  what  you  do  in  this  bill.  It  will  have 
no  effect  whatevei;  on  the  July  16th 
fUght? 

»ilr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  We 
have  to  move  sihead  and  get  more  mod- 
em equipment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  how  about  the  July 
16  filght?  This  bill  Is  not  going  to  affect 
that? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  If  we 
cut  the  authorization  the  first  thing  that 
must  go  are  the  nonessential  expendi- 
tures, which  I  think  you  would  agree 
with.  The  first  thing  that  will  then  go  is 
the  live  television  coverage  of  the 
Apollo  11  flight  to  the  Moon.  We  will 
have  no  television  coverage  at  all.  It 
will  not  be  worldwide;  it  will  not  even 
be  for  this  country. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  that  be  fatal?  Let 
xis  get  back  to  the  original  question.  The 
money  that  would  be  authorized  in  the 
consideration  of  this  bill  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  filght  en  July  16. 
The  money  is  already  there,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Last 
night  I  had  Astronaut  Col.  Gordon  Coop- 
er in  my  district  speaking  before  25,000 
cheering  people.  He  said  to  me  just  last 
night  as  I  left  Pittsburgh  and  he  was 
flying  down  to  Cape  Kennedy  again: 

For  heavens  sake,  have  them  back  us  now. 
This  is  when  we  astronauts  need  the  en- 
couragement. 

And  I  thoroughly  agree  with  him.  So 
it  would  have  an  effect. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  encourage 
them,  but  I  do  not  know  that  that  en- 
titles me  to  vote  $250  million  more  than 
this  new  administration  says  you  need 
for  this  program.  I  do  not  know  that 
any  astronaut  needs  that  kind  of  en- 
couragement. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Fulton  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  by  imanimous  consent.  Mr. 
Gross  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 
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Mr.  P^n^TON  at  Pemiaylvinla.  Mr. 
Chairman,  win  the  centteman  yield? 

Mr.  OR088.  I  yield  to  the  cenUeman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTCW  of  Pennsylvania.  You 
aee.  If  you  use  that  arsument.  then  you 
should  vote  against  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration upi^nc  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion by  $40  million  on  the  ApoUo  im>- 
gram  and  the  space  flight  operations 
program  for  the  Nlzon  administration 
went  $48  million  sJwve  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration's budget.  Why  are  you  not 
against  that? 

Mr.  OR068.  The  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Pilly)  does  not  say 
that.  The  gentleman  from  Washington 
<Mr.  Pellt)  says  that  the  request  was 
$45  million  below  the  Johnson  budget 
request. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Yes. 
but  that  has  all  sorts  of  research  and 
development  programs  in  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  care  about  that. 
-  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  That  is 
the  flflure  that  is  clear  down.  The  John- 
s<m  budget  was  $3,878,000,000.  with 
$117,300,000  retention.  The  Nixon  budget 
Is  clear  down,  much  lower  than  that,  be- 
cause if  you  take  off  the  $117  million 
retention  it  is  down  to  $3,715,000,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man this  question:  How  much  money  is 
there  for  space  over  in  the  Department 
of  Defense? 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  have 
already  explained  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  is  golng/tp  up  the  1970  budget 
through  the  science  adviser  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  by  $515  million,  and 
that  $128  million  of  that  will  be  space 
and  the  rest  of  that  will  be  aeronautics. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  they  spending  as 
much  or  more  than  you  want  to  author- 
ize on  an  annual  basis  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense? 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  If  you 
took  all  the  missile  programs  in  there,  I 
would  say  it  would  be  decidedly  more, 
because,  as  you  well  know,  that  budget 
runs  up  to  an  $80  billion  figure.  I  am  not 
at  liberty  to  discuss  parts  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  budget  that  we 
know  of  for  military  uses  in  outer  space 
that  are  restricted.  I  think  you  had  better 
get  some  other  Member  on  the  floor  in 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  who  can 
better  tell  you  what  I  am  allowed  to 
reveal  and  what  I  am  not.  I  know  a  good 
bit  about  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  could  put  a  dollar 
value  on  it,  could  you  not?  That  would 
not  be  betraying  much  by  way  of  secrets. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  would 
say  that  in  the  total  space  budget  you 
are  speaking  of,  if  we  include  the  com- 
munications of  the  military  and  their 
relevance  to  ours  in  space,  has  been  go- 
ing between  $1,800  million  and  $2,000 
million.  Now  they  want  to  increase  it  by 
$128  million.  But  if  you  include  in  the 
total  space  budget  programs  such  as  the 
Navy  program  on  navigation,  and  the 
programs  of  all  the  other  departments.  I 
would  put  that  amount  somewhere  be- 
tween $7  and  $9  billion.  This  includes 
the  $3.96  billion  level  for  just  the  peace- 
ful uses  of  space. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  the  total  for  space  is 
somewhere  on  an  annual  basis  of  $11 
bilUon  to  $14  biUion. 


Mr.  FDLTON  of  Pennsylvania.  But  It 
Is  not  the  same  function.  The  military 
eammunieations  must  be  kei>C  entirely 
separate.  They  are  really  expending 
their  amoimt  on  defense  instaUatlons, 
which  I  think  is  wise.  I  think  it  prevents 
a  new  world  war,  in  Pearl  Harbor  style, 
from  starting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tht  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  PULTOM  > . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

ABfZNDMCNT    OFmXD    BT     Mm.    KOCH 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  two 
amendments  to  offer.  Will  it  be  appro- 
priate to  treat  them  both  at  this  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  They  could  be  han- 
dled together  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest 
we  handle  the  first  one  first,  and  it  will 
be  easier — for  myself,  also. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clertc  will  read 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  as  the  first  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendxnent  offered  by  Mr.  Koch  :  On  page 
1.  Une  7.  strike  out  "$1,766,800,000"  and  In- 
sert "•1,691,100,000". 

On  page  1.  line  8.  strike  out  "$354,827,000" 
and  Insert  "»226.a37,000". 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
authorizes  $258  million  more  for  research 
and  development  than  was  requested  by 
the  administration,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
increase  is  earmarked  for  the  manned 
space  flight  program.  Based  upon  corre- 
spondence wtiich  I  have  had  with  oCQ- 
cials  of  NASA,  the  purposes  of  manned 
space  flight  are  limited  to  determining 
the  physiological  and  psychological  ef- 
fects of  the  space  environment  upon 
man.  and  assessing  man's  ability  to  per- 
form in  space.  It  seems  clear  that  the 
scientiflc  objectives  of  such  flights  are 
secondary,  and  it  appears  that  in  virtu- 
ally every  case  these  objectives  could  be 
achieved  more  effectively  and  more  eco- 
nomically using  automated  spacecraft.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  greatest  values 
from  our  vast  expenditures  in  the  na- 
tional space  effort  have  been,  and  will 
be,  achieved  using  automated  equip- 
ment, and  I  strongly  favor  an  increased 
effort  in  the  relatively  less  expensive  un- 
manned program,  and  a  reduced  effort 
in  the  extremely  costly  manned  space 
flight  program. 

In  a  period  of  extraordinary  and  ur- 
gent demands  upon  our  national  re- 
sources brought  about  by  enormous  de- 
fense expenditures,  and  pressing  eco- 
nomic and  social  problems  many  of  which 
are  not  being  met  adequately,  I  regard 
it  as  at  least  unwise,  at  most  outrageous, 
for  Congress  to  increase  the  already 
large-scale  expenditures  for  manned 
space  flight. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Congress  learned 
for  the  first  time  this  year  that  NASA 
plans  to  make  10  manned  space  flights 
to  the  moon  after  the  initial  Apollo 
landing. 

In  my  view,  manned  exploration  of 
the  moon  should  not  be  based  upon  the 
availability  of  Saturn-Apollo  equipment 
taking  billions  of  dollars  from  our  needs 
here  on  earth,  but  rather  upon  genuine 


scientific  objectives  and  the  amount  of 
new  information  each  sueoeaslve  fUght 
can  produce.  Before  committing  our- 
selves to  10  additional  manned  lunar 
landings,  let  us  first  see  what  the  first 
ALSEP  and  the  soil  samples  brought 
back  by  the  Apollo  astronauts  produce. 
It  is  possible  that  the  AUSEP  and  the 
soil  analysis  will  reveal  that  there  is  not 
enough  material  of  scientiflc  interest  on 
the  moon  to  warrant  a  total  of  10  more 
manned  missions.  Must  we  proceed  at  a 
rate  of  three  lunar  landings  a  year — 
after  the  Initial  landing— when  there  are 
urgent  priorities  here  on  Earth? 

I  support  our  need  and  desire  to  ex- 
plore space,  but  there  is  a  matter  of 
priorities  which  our  committee  must  rec- 
ognize. Until  the  hungry  in  this  country, 
and  indeed  this  planet,  are  adequately 
fed.  we  should  take  pause  before  we 
shoot  for  the  outer  planets  when  those 
trips  could  be  stretched  out  and  delayed, 
but  not  terminated. 

In  summary,  I  oppose  any  Increase  in 
the  manned  space  flight  budget  beyond 
the  amoimt  of  the  Administration  re- 
quest as  entirely  unwarranted. 

Mr.  TEIAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  two  or  three 
points  that  should  be  made  in  connection 
with  this  amendment.  If  we  will  observe 
the  models  in  front  of  us,  the  one  on  the 
right  is  Saturn  V.  Whatever  we  do  to- 
day will  determine  whatever  kind  of 
space  program  we  have  4  or  5  years  or 
more  into  the  future.  If  we  adopt  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Yoric  (Mr.  Koch)  ,  It  means  in 
1970  the  production  of  Saturn  V  will  stop. 

My  subcommittee  went  to  Huntsville. 
to  Cape  Kennedy,  to  New  Orleans,  and 
to  North  American  Rockwell,  the  Mc- 
E>onnell  and  Douglas  Corps.,  where  these 
are  made. 

The  amount  of  money  which  is  recom- 
mended by  our  committee  will  pwrmit  the 
long  leadtime  Items  for  the  Saturn 
V  to  be  procured.  Then  we  will  not  have 
a  gap  where  the  teams  that  build  the 
Saturn  V  will  disintegrate. 

I  urge  that  the  amendment  be  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAQUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  believe  we  should  point  out 
the  delay  which  will  be  occasioned  if  we 
do  not  institute  this  Saturn  V  program. 
We  have  completed  number  11  out 
of  15  of  them.  The  contracts  are  already 
let.  The  question  is:  Shall  we  cancel  the 
contracts,  which  will  probably  cost  more 
than  otherwise? 

I  believe  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
and  I  in  our  separate  remarks  pointed 
out  that  if  we  do  not  have  the  fimds 
there  will  be  a  gap  in  production  of 
Saturn  Vs  that  will  run  probably  18 
to  42  months. 

If  we  get  beyond  42  months  we  have 
lost  the  teams,  we  have  lost  the  equip- 
ment, and  we  have  lost  the  energy  and 
the  mobility  and  really  the  driving  force; 
is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  That  is  true. 
Of  course,  we  already  have  a  gap  of  a 
number  of  months. 
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Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Already 
there  is  a  gap  of  somewhere  between  12 
and  18  months. 

I  am  stnmgly  against  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

We  who  have  been  working  on  this 
program  for  a  good  many  years  have 
been  looking  into  scheduling.  On  NASA's 
own  flgures,  if  we  go  below  three  flights 
a  year,  the  so-called  Apollo  limar  flights. 
It  will  cost  in  2  years  over  $300  million 
more.  So  it  is  cheaper  and  more  efficient 
to  go  at  a  optimum  rate  of  three  a  year. 
We  have  been  all  through  this.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  to  sr.ve  money  we  have 
cut  down  from  five  flights  last  year.  I 
hope  we  will  have  only  four  flights  or 
maybe  five  this  year.  Then  we  are  going 
to  cut  down  to  three.  We  are  cutting 
down.  We  cut  a  billion  dollars  out  of  the 
program,  at  the  committee  level,  from 
1968  fiscal  year  through  1970  fiscal  year. 
Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  could  explain  to  me  whether 
it  is  the  contention  of  the  committee  that 
the  President  and  the  administration  are 
insufficiently  aware  of  these  problems, 
or  are  instifflciently  enthusiastic  about 
doing  the  proper  thing  for  the  space 
program.  I  am  troubled  about  ignoring 
or  overruling  the  President  lightly  on  a 
matter  about  which  he  has  been  so 
deeply  concerned. 

Could  the  gentleman  tell  me  why  he 
thinks  the  administration  requested  the 
smaller  amount  of  money?  I  share  your 
enthusiasm  for  the  space  program  and 
want  to  see  it  adequately  financed,  but 
this  Is  a  puzzling  situation. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Of  course,  we 
are  all  aware  of  the  problem  of  lack  of 
money.  We  know  that  NASA  asked  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  this  amoimt  of 
money  which  we  have  in  this  bill.  We 
also  know  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
agreed  to  a  lesser  amoimt.  Just  why  they 
did  it  I  do  not  know. 

I  am  very  confident  that  my  subcom- 
mittee, considering  ail  the  work  we  did 
and  all  the  study  we  gave  to  it,  has  done 
what  is  right  for  the  space  program. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  What  troubles  me 
Is  not  that  the  committee  has  not  done 
a  commendable  or  even  an  admirable 
job.  but  in  dealing  with  the  total  prob- 
lem of  national  priorities,  we  do  have 
difficulties  in  deciding  more  or  less 
piecemeal  about  each  question.  We  might 
be  wise  to  pay  closer  attention  to  the 
assessment  of  the  administration  as  to 
these  needs. 

I  am  prepared  to  overrule  the  assess- 
ment of  the  administration  on  national 
priorities  when  I  feel  it  is  wrong,  and 
I  know  the  gentleman  is,  too.  But  I  am 
asking  how  we  are  to  determine  whether 
our  assessment  on  this  particular  re- 
quest is  wrong,  or  whether  their  assess- 
ment on  this  particular  request  is  wrong. 
I  should  like  to  know.  If  possible,  what 
impelled  the  administration  to  make  the 
recommendation  that  we  are  asked  to 
exceed  today.  This  administration  has 
not  seemed  to  me  particularly  shy  about 
Its  requests  for  money  for  space  or  mili- 
tary and  security  matters.  So  while  I  sun 


sure  that  the  committee  has  done  its  job 
well,  those  of  us  who  are  trying  hard  to 
balance  priorities  more  equitably  are 
concerned  about  going  beyond  even  the 
requests  of  the  President  in  this  field. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the, 
gentleman   from  Texas  has   expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Teagu« 
of  Texas  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute.) 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman  I  lielieve  the  administra- 
tion expressed  its  own  doubt  when  the 
President  appointed  a  panel  headed  by 
Dr.  DuBridge  to  come  up  with  recom- 
mendations on  the  space  program. 

This  bill  is  an  authorization  bill.  If 
they  want  to  use  the  money  they  can.  If 
they  do  not  want  to  they  do  not  have 
to.  Since  they  themselves  appointed  a 
panel  which  will  come  back  in  Septem- 
ber, which  is  quite  late,  it  shows  they  are 
not  certain  on  all  points  as  to  what  the 
space  program  should  be. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Peimsylvania 
(Mr.  Pulton)  rise? 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  order  to  answer  the 
gentleman  further.  I  have  a  statement 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Paine,  Administrator,  un- 
der date  of  May  30, 1969,  on  the  certainty 
of  the  program  in  the  future,  about 
which  the  gentleman  remarked.  The  Ad- 
ministrator of  NASA  says: 

In  line  with  our  testimony  on  the  amend- 
ments to  the  FY  1970  NASA  Budget,  we  are 
In  the  process  of  reassessing  certain  elements 
of  the  Apollo  Applications  Program.  The  AAP 
program  has  been  making  substantial  prog- 
ress over  the  past  two  years  despite  stringent 
fiscal  limitations.  We  have  been  working  to 
establish  a  relatively  firm  program  schedule 
and  total  run-out  costs  to  make  possible 
deflnltlzatlon  of  major  AAP  contracts.  As 
you  know,  we  have  been  proceeding  In  recent 
months  on  essentially  a  level-of-effort  basis 
under  letter  contracts  because  of  program 
and  schedule  uncertainties. 

We  bad  hoped  to  be  able  to  definltlze  these 
contracts  by  the  end  of  this  month.  But  as 
detailed  cost  estimates  for  1971  and  beyond 
have  become  clearer  and  as  negotiations  with 
the  contractors  have  progressed,  I  have  de- 
cided that  we  should  not  definltlze  the  AAP 
contracts  now.  We  shovdd  first  complete  our 
reassessment  of  the  AAP  program  elements  in 
the  context  of  NASA's  manned  space  Sight 
planning  for  FY  1971  and  beyond. 

Accordingly,  I  have  asked  the  Ofllce  ot 
Manned  Space  Plight,  together  with  the  other 
ajjproprlate  NASA  offices,  to  undertake  a  fur- 
ther assessment  of  AAP  program  elements  In 
the  context  of  Manned  Space  Flight  and  total 
NASA  programs  as  beet  we  can  foresee  them 
for  1971  and  beyond.  I  have  asked  that  the 
alternatives  considered  Include,  among  other 
possibilities,  launching  the  workshop  and 
ATM  on  a  Saturn  V,  thereby  eliminating  two 
separate  Saturn  IB  launches  and  autcmatlc 
rendezvo\u  and  docking.  I  am  also  asking 
that  the  content  of  each  propKJsed  AAP  mis- 
sion be  reviewed  to  see  whether  future  costs 
can  be  reduced  whUe  strengthening  the  AAP 
program. 

I  am  vrrltlng  to  you  at  this  time  to  keep 
you  Informed  of  the  status  of  our  AAP  pro- 
gram planning. 

Sincerely  yours, 

T."  O.   Paine, 
Administrator. 

In  recent  weeks,  NASA  has  begun  issu- 
ing requests  for  proposals  from  the  aero- 
space Industry  on  planned  post-Apollo 
programs.  The  space  agency  is  in  the 


midst  of  a  major  reorganization  within 
Its  Office  of  Manned  Space  Plight  to  man- 
age the  studies. 

NASA's  latest  effort  is  to  establish  two 
task  groups  within  the  manned  space 
flight  area — one  to  deal  with  proposed 
earth-orbiting  space  stations;  the  other 
to  evaluate  the  space  shuttle  systems  that 
would  provide  logistics  for  the  stations. 

Basically,  NASA  wants  to  Initiate  work 
on  a  space  station  that  could  be  orbited 
in  1975  with  a  12-man  crew,  but  with 
growth  potential  through  modularity 
that  would  permit  an  eventual  crew  of 
100  men  and  women. 

Responses  from  industry  to  the  re- 
quests for  proposals  on  portions  of  the 
space  station  studies  were  due  June  9, 
Other  proposals,  concerned  with  experi- 
mental modules,  were  due  by  May  22. 

NASA  would  prefer  to  establish  the 
kind  of  space  station  that  would  provide 
broad  support  for  various  activities,  such 
as  oceanography,  meteorology,  and 
physics. 

It  also  would  support  biomedical  lab- 
oratories, physical  science  workshops  and 
solar  and  stellar  observatories. 

NASA  has  initiated  studies  of  experi- 
ments. The  definition  phase  of  tha  space 
station  program  now  being  undertaken 
will  Include  an  in-depth  evaluation  of 
the  most  preferred  concepts,  including 
the  necessary  logistics  systems. 

It  can  thus  be  seen  that  there  are  in 
negotiation  many  contracts  resulting  in 
hundreds  of  subcontracts.  Likewise  it  can 
be  seen  that  the  NASA  leadership  does 
not  know  what  money  they  are  going  to 
get  yet.  Therefore,  NASA  people  are  in 
a  position  where  they  cannot  see  beyond 
1971  just  what  the  programs  are.  This 
is  not  an  appropriation  procedure,  but 
an  authorization  procedure  which  estab- 
lishes a  financial  ceiling  within  which 
NASA  will  operate.  Therefore,  I  believe 
the  sonendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York    (Mr.  Koch),  should  be  de- 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OfTERED    BT     MR.    ROUDEBITSH 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chainllan,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Roubebitsh: 
On  page  9,  after  line  16,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  8.  The  flag  of  the  United  States,  and 
no  other  flag,  shall  be  Implanted  or  other- 
wise placed  on  the  surface  of  the  moon,  or 
on  the  surface  of  any  planet,  by  the  members 
of  the  crew  of  any  spacecraft  making  a  lunar 
or  planetary  landing  as  a  part  of  a  mission 
under  the  Apollo  program  or  as  a  part  of  a 
mission  under  any  subsequent  program,  the 
funds  for  which  are  provided  entirely  by  the 
Oovernment  of  the  United  States.  This  act  is 
intended  as  a  symbolic  gesture  of  national 
pride  in  achievement  and  is  not  to  be  con- 
strued as  a  declaration  of  national  appropria- 
tion by  claim  of  sovereignty. 

On  page  9,  line  17,  strike  out  "Sw:.  8." 
and  insert  "Sac.  9." 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  prepared  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  side  accepts  the  amend- 
ment as  well. 
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Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inqidry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Is  there  an  opportunity  to 
diacuss  this  amendment  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  It  has  been  accepted 
by  the  committee  chairman? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  may 
ask  for  recognition. 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  do  so. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  However,  the  Chair 
first  recognizes  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  RoxTDiBUSH)  to  explain  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  I  have  offered  would  require 
that  our  astronauts  upon  landing  on  the 
Moon,  hopefully  next  month,  implant  or 
otherwise  place  the  flag  of  the  United 
States,  and  no  other  flag,  on  the  lunar 
surface.  The  amendment  would  apply, 
not  only  to  the  scheduled  Apollo  11 
landing,  but  to  subsequent  landings  on 
any  other  celestial  bodies  as  a  result  of 
foBow-en-  programs,  the  funds  for 
which  have  been  or  will  be  provided  en- 
tirely by  the  United  States. 

I  feel  compelled  to  offer  this  amend- 
ment in  view  of  the  many  proposals  be- 
ing put  forth  which  advocate  that  our 
spacecraft  carry  to  the  surface  of  the 
moon  the  United  Nations  flag,  the  flags 
of  other  nations,  or  other  emblems  or 
articles  symbolic  of  mtematlonal  coop- 
eration m  space  exploration.  I  endorse 
the  concept  contained  in  the  basic  Space 
Act  which  stipulates  that  the  United 
States  cooperate  with  other  nations,  or 
groups  of  nations,  in  the  peaceful  ex- 
ploration of  outer  space.  My  amendment 
Is  not  Intended  as  a  departure  from  that 
concept. 

I  certainly  would  have  no  objection  to 
traoqporting  the  flags  of  other  nations 
or  articles  to  the  surface  of  the  moon 
aboard  our  spacecraft  and  my  amend- 
ment would  not  prohibit  such  acts.  How- 
ever. I  consider  that  Congress  must  em- 
phatically insist  that  no  flag  other  than 
that  of  the  United  States  be  physically 
placed  on  the  moon's  surface. 

The  American  people  are  extremely 
proud  of  our  accomplishments  in  outer 
space.  particularly  the  successes 
achieved  in  the  Apollo  program. 
Through  the  television  medium  and  our 
advanced  technology,  the  American 
public  have  become  more  aware  of  the 
direction  our  space  program  Is  taking, 
and  in  fact  now  have  a  sense  of  personal 
participation,  as  they  view  with  pride 
the  accomplishments  of  our  American 
astronauts  via  live  television. 

The  fulfillment  of  our  national  objec- 
tive of  landing  man  on  the  moon  and  re- 
turning him  safely  to  earth  next  month 
will  be  a  historical  event.  The  accom- 
plishment of  this  objective  will  not  have 
been   Inexpensive.    Over   $23   billion   In 

hard-earned  taxpayers  money  will  have 
been  spent  to  carry  out  this  formidable 

task.. In  all  dxie  fairness  to  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  It  does  not  seem  too  much 

to  ask  that  our  flag — Old  Glory— be  left 

on   the  lunar  surface  as  a  symbol   of 

U.S.  preeminence  in  space  to  which  the 

citizens  of  this  Nation  can  refer  with 

just  ixide. 
There  are  those  who  will  oppose  my 

amendment  on  the  grounds  that  It  vio- 


lates the  Treaty  on  Outer  Space.  I  can 
assure  my  colleagues  that  no  part  of  the 
treaty  prohibits  the  placement  of  a  na- 
tional symbol  on  the  surface  of  any 
celestial  body.  I  have  very  carefully  re- 
viewed the  language  of  the  treaty,  as 
well  as  the  accompanying  papers,  and 
can  find  no  restriction  against  such  an 
act. 

There  are  precedents  for  such  actions. 
The  AnUrctic  Treaty  of  1959  reserved 
that  area  exclusively  for  peaceful  activ- 
ity and  provided  for  cooperation  in 
scientific  endeavors.  The  American  flag 
has  been  Implanted  in  the  Antarctic  on 
more  than  one  occasion.  The  Soviet 
Union's  recent  immanned  interplane- 
tary station  Venus  5  delivered  to  the 
planet  Venus  a  pennant  with  a  bas  re- 
lief of  Lenin  and  the  U.8u8.R.  coat  of 
arms.  Since  these  acts  have  not  been 
construed  as  treaty  violations,  then  I 
submit  that  the  placing  of  the  U.S.  flag 
on  the  lunar  surface  wlU  likewise  not 
constitute  a  violation  of  the  Treaty  on 
Outer  SptMre. 

To  allay  the  fears  of  those  who  con- 
sider my  amendment  a  violation  of  the 
treaty  I  have  Included  language  in  my 
amendment  to  assure  all  that  there  Is 
no  Intent  to  declare  sovereignty  by  this 
action.  I  quote  the  last  sentence  in  my 
amendment: 

ThU  act  U  Intended  as  a  symbolic  ges- 
ture of  national  pride  In  achievement  and 
Is  not  to  be  construed  as  a  declaration  of 
naUonal  approprUUon  by  claim  of  sover- 
eignty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  achievem«its  in 
space  technology  have  been  made  possi- 
ble only  through  the  dedicated  efforts 
of  thousands  of  Americans  and  billions 
of  U.S.  Ux  dollars.  History  and  national 
pride  dictate  that  our  achievements  be 
duly  commemorated.  I  know  of  no  act 
more  siRniflcant  nor  symbolic  that  would 
memorialize  our  achievements  than  the 
erection  of  the  "Stars  and  Stripes"  on 
the  surface  of  the  moon. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  speak  on  this 
amendment  because  a  similar,  although 
I  am  sure  slightly  different  amendment, 
was  proposed  in  the  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics Committee  and  it  was  defeated 
to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  Is  disturbing  to 
me  is  that  after  the  committee  did  defeat 
it.  it  is  offered  on  the  floor  and  accepted 
as  part  of  the  committee  report. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  KOCH.  Of  course. 
Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  This  Is  not  the 
same  amendment  as  offered  in  the  com- 
mittee. I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York.  The  language  is  very  much 
different  and  all  of  the  objections  to  the 
amendment  offered  in  the  committee 
have  now  been  met. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Your  original  proposal  In 
the  committee  was  that  no  flag  other 
than  the  U.S.  flag  should  be  taken  on 
these  space  flights.  Now  you  propose  that 
we  allow  other  flags  to  be  carried  under 
cover  In  the  Apollo  vehicle,  but  that  we 
not  allow  their  removal  from  the  space- 
craft and  their  display  on  the  Moon.  I 
submit  that  as  a  practical  matter  there 
is   little   difference   In   the   amendment 


which  was  rejected  by  the  committee 
and  the  one  you  are  offering  today. 

I  think  the  committee  in  Its  original 
vote  against  your  amendment  made  its 
feelings  very  clear.  And  I  believe  it  is 
wrong  to  accept  the  amendment  so  simi- 
lar to  the  defeated  one  without  giving 
the  committee  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
it  especially  in  view  of  the  discussion  In 
the  committee  on  how  your  original  pro- 
p>osal  would  nm  counter  to  the  spirit  of 
international  outer  space  agreements. 
I  felt  then  and  do  now  as  other  mem- 
bers did  who  spoke  in  committee  that 
our  national  interests  and  the  world's 
would  be  best  served  If  there  was  at  least 
one  place  In  the  cosmos  where  national- 
ism would  give  way  to  international 
friendship. 

The  sftace  treaty  which  we  entered 
into,  when  we  said  that  the  Moon  would 
not  be  the  subject  of  someone  or  some 
coimtry  taking  physical  possession  of  it. 
did  we  not  mean  that?  None  of  us  would 
dispute  that  the  U.S.  flag  should  be  im- 
planted on  the  Moon,  and  most  of  us  in 
the  committee  at  that  time  thought  there 
would  be  nothing  wrong  with  having 
other  flags  such  as  the  UJ^.'s  placed 
thereon;  and  it  would  not  be  in  deroga- 
tion of  America's  honor  and  prestige  to 
do  so,  rather  it  would  enhance  it.  When 
the  matter  came  up  before  the  Space 
Committee  I  thought  that  the  "siUy  sea- 
son" had  sUrted.  but  fortunately,  the 
committee  in  its  good  sense  defeated  the 
amendment.  I  advised  my  confreres  at 
that  time  if  the  amendment  carried,  then 
I  would  propose  another  amendment 
making  it  a  5-year  felony  to  bum  a  flag 
on  the  Moon,  to  point  up  the  irrational- 
ity of  these  approaches  which  were  deni- 
grating the  great  opportunity  now  given 
to  man  in  exploring  outer  space. 

Up  to  now  the  space  program  has  ex- 
liibited  great  international  cooperation 
and  spirit — and  unfortunately,  this 
amendment  runs  counter  to  that  spirit 
of  brotherhood  and  undermines  that  in- 
ternational good  will.  For  this  reason  it 
should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Would  the  gentle- 
man yield?  Since  the  gentleman  is  talk- 
ing about  the  silly  season,  I  believe  his 
remarks  are  something  I  would  classify 
in  the  silly  season  in  this  House. 
Mr.  KOCH.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  FTJLTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
nimiber  of  words. 

I  would  like  to  explain  the  reasons 
why  I  am  supporting  the  amendment. 
The  previous  amendment  had  been  in- 
tended—as has  been  stated— to  prevent 
any  other  flag  from  being  carried  in  any 
one  of  our  space  capsules  in  any  subse- 
quent program  by  our  astronauts. 

Actually,  in  previous  flights  we  have 
had  aboard  with  the  astronauts  the  flags 
of  many  nations.  These  flags  have  been 
presented  to  the  Ambassadors  of  th* 
various  nations  as  tokens  of  good  will. 
I  feel  this  is  a  very  good  gesture. 

Incidentally,  as  I  believe  the  chair- 
man will  corroborate,  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America  Is  already  on 
the  Moon,  and  remains  there  after  a 
Surveyor  flight 
Is  that  not  right? 

Mr.  MIlliER  ol  California.  IX  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  the  gentleman  is  right. 
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It  was  there  imofflclally,  I  believe,  but 
It  was  related  to  one  of  the  Surveyor- 
type  preliminary  Moon  flights,  and  I  have 
a  picture  in  my  office  of  the  Surveyor 
with  the  flag  on  the  side  of  it. 

Mr.  FOIjTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  did 
not  want  to  make  It  sound  Illegal,  but 
at  least  the  flag  is  already  there.  But 
this  concerns  what  we  shall  do  in  the 
future.  I  have  understood  there  is  to  be 
a  flag  that  Is  to  be  carried  to  the  Moon. 
It  is  to  be  with  the  astronaut  when  he 
lands  on  the  Moon  and  steps  out  of  the 
capsule. 

I  have  known  Astronaut  Nell  Arm- 
strong, the  commander  of  Apollo  11,  for 
many  years,  ever  since  he  was  a  pilot 
c  1  the  X-16  out  at  Edwards  Air  Force 
Base  in  California.  I  have  discussed  with 
him  whether  he  would  be  willing  to  take 
a  flag,  and  he  said  that  yes,  he  is  doing 
It.  I  have  also  discussed  this  with  the 
Administrator  of  NASA,  with  General 
Phillips,  head  of  the  Manned  Space 
Plight,  and  with  Dr.  George  Mueller,  tind 
also  other  NASA  leaders.  In  response  to 
that,  on  June  9,  I  have  a  letter  which 
covers  both  these  points,  from  Dr.  Willis 
H.  Shapley.  Associate  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator, to  me.  It  states: 

In  reeponse  to  your  inquiry.  I  can  now  ad- 
vise you  thtat  NASA's  plans  are  to  erect  an 
American  flag  on  the  surface  of  the  moon. 

May  I  say  parenthetically  that  it  Is 
not  only  intended  to  Implant,  but  to 
erect  an  American  flag;  not  only  to 
carry  it  aboard  and  carry  it  out,  but  to 
put  it  In  a  calm  or  something  to  hold 
the  flag. 

We  also  plan  to  take  and  bring  back  from 
the  moon  an  American  flag  for  presenUtlon 
to  the  Congress.  Our  final  decisions  on  the 
symbolic  articles  to  be  taken  on  the  lunar 
mission  and  their  disposition  are.  of  course, 
subject  to  approval  by  the  President. 

That  brings  me  to  my  final  statement: 
Evenrthing  that  these  astronauts  carry 
is  subject  to  the  final  approval  of  the 
President.  So  no  matter  what  we  do 
here,  I  want  it  to  be  understood  that  we 
are  not  Infringing  upon  the  prerogatives 
of  the  President,  nor  denying  him  the 
power  of  his  office  either  as  Commander 
in  Chief  or  as  head  of  the  Government. 
We  are  recommending  that  this  be  done. 

Mr.  TEIAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  smd 
I  would  ask  the  gentleman  is  it  not  true 
that,  regardless  of  what  we  do  today, 
that  the  descent  part  of  the  lunar  mod- 
ule has  a  great  big  'U.S-A."  and  a  great 
big  American  flag  painted  on  it? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  That  Is 
certainly  rtght.  and  I  am  glad  the  gen- 
tleman asked  the  question. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word  and  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  sun  troubled  about 
the  sunendment  for  a  number  of  reasons, 
none  of  which  have  to  do  with  my  en- 
thusiasm for  the  American  flag  or  my 
joy  at  the  prospect  of  its  arrival  on  the 
Moon. 

Of  course,  as  has  been  pointed  out  to- 
day, the  flag  is  already  there  for  all  In- 


tents and  purposes.  I  am  not  clear  pre- 
cisely what  the  difference  is  between  Its 
being  there  "unofficially"  and  Its  being 
there  "officially."  It  is  either  there  or 
It  Is  not  there,  and  as  we  all  know,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  there  and  the  rest 
seems  a  bit  of  a  quibble. 

Everyone  is  enormously  proud  of  the 
achievements  of  our  scientists,  tech- 
nicians, and  astronauts,  and  few  hearts 
will  not  beat  faster  in  this  country  and 
everywhere  else  on  Earth  when  the 
module  bearing  the  American  flag 
touches  down  on  the  Moon.  That  is  why 
I  am  troubled  about  this  amendment. 

In  the  first  place,  the  first  man  on  the 
Moon  will  not  need  to  be  wrapped  in  an 
American  flag  for  it  to  be  generally 
known  that  he  is  an  American.  Would  It 
be  a  slight  to  his  Americanism  If  we 
were  to  use  the  unusual  occasion  of  his 
appearance  on  the  Moon  to  confirm 
his — and  our — adherence  to  the  human 
rsw;e  as  well?  I  rather  think  not.  Could 
this  best  be  done  by  his  l)earing  a  United 
Nations  flag  as  well  as  an  American 
flag?  Might  such  a  gesture  enhance 
America's  standing  on  this  planet?  If 
the  President  thinks  so,  would  that  be 
such  a  bad  thing  to  do  these  days,  all 
things  considered? 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  whether 
this  sort  of  ad  hoc  tinkering  is  the  best 
way  to  make  a  decision  like  this.  It  seems 
to  me,  despite  words  to  the  contrary,  that 
this  amendment  is  precisely  an  attempt 
to  tell  the  President  what  it  would  be 
most  suitable  for  him  to  do.  Otherwise 
I  cannot  see  what  the  amendment  is 
supposed  to  do.  But  I  wonder  what  has 
been  discovered  suddenly  that  suggests 
the  President  lacks  what  it  takes  to  make 
this  particular  decision.  Is  he  lacking  in 
patriotism  so  one  cannot  trust  his  deci- 
sions about  the  space  program?  Is  his 
devotion  to  the  flag  underdeveloped?  Has 
he  been  foimd  embracing  a  Union  Jack 
in  secret  or  abusing  the  memory  of 
Betsy  Ross? 

The  President  quite  properly  has  the 
authority  to  decide  what  he  wants  done 
about  this  matter,  and  whatever  my  dis- 
agreements with  him  on  other  questions, 
I  am  sure  he  will  make  this  decision  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  country  and  the 
world.  I  am  distressed  to  find  so  many  of 
my  colleagues  apparently  so  mistrustful 
of  his  patriotism  or  so  doubtful  about  his 
judgment  that  they  want  to  legislate  this 
decision  so  abruptly,  without  even  in- 
quiring if  the  President  has  any  thoughts 
on  the  matter. 

Or  are  we  counting  on  the  Senate  to 
stop  this  odd  proposal  from  becoming 
law,  so  we  can  engage  here  in  a  bit  of 
political  flag  planting  without  the  re- 
sults becoming  too  awkward  for  all  con- 
cerned? 

Perhaps  none  of  this  would  be  worth 
worrying  about  if  it  were  not  for  the 
harm  we  can  do  the  United  States  by 
tying  the  President's  hands  this  way.  and 
by  announcing,  in  the  process,  how  nar- 
row a  spirit  moves  us  in  this  body  today, 
on  the  eve  of  so  magnificent  a  triumph 
of  human  initiative  and  Ingenuity. 
Would  it  really  denigrate  American  tax- 
payers if  the  President  were  to  decide 
that  it  was  in  the  national  interest  to  let 
America  provide  the  vehicle  by  which 
other  emblems  might  be  placed  on  the 


Moon  subsequent  to  the  American  flag? 
But  that  decision,  too.  would  be  illegal  if 
this  amendment  became  law. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  My  sunendment 
does  provide  for  an  American  flag  solely 
to  be  carried  to  the  Moon. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  I  know.  What  I  am 
saying  is  that  it  troubles  me  that  if  this 
amendment  is  adopted  the  President 
could  not  in  his  wisdom  decide  that 
other  items  might — even  subsequently— 
be  added  to  the  decorations  being  con- 
tributed to  the  Moon. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment is  adopted. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Of  course.  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman  hopes  the  amend- 
ment is  adopted.  Otherwise  I  assume  he 
would  not  have  offered  it.  I  am  trying  to 
explain  why  I  hope  it  is  not  adopted. 

Suppose  the  President  feels  it  is  in 
the  best  interests  of  this  country  to  plant 
other  items  in  addition  to  the  American 
fiag — perhaps  symbols  of  the^  great 
religions.  Or  a  ssmabol  of  peace.  Must 
Russians  be  ceded  permanent  rights  to 
the  use  of  such  symbols?  Would  that 
demean  the  flag?  Or  even  pictures  of 
someone  not  Lenin — George  Washmgton 
perhaps.  Or  Pope  John  XXm.  Or  Jcrfin 
F.  Kennedy.  Dwight  Eisenhower.  Ein- 
stein. Gandhi.  Jules  Verne.  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt. Lincoln.  Beethoven.  Martin  King, 
Jr.  Buddha.  Moses.  Jesus.  What  I  am 
saying  is  simply  that  it  strikes  me  as  bad 
policy  for  us  to  make  this  decision. 

Personally  I  would  hope  the  President 
woiild  not  go  in  for  a  picture  gallery 
on  the  Moon,  at  least  not  right  away. 
I  don't  think  it  added  much  to  the  pres- 
tige of  the  Soviets  to  send  Lenin  off  into 
space — it  seemed  somewhat  parochial.  It 
was  hardly  an  encouraging  or  attractive 
augury  of  what  to  expect  if  people  from 
the  Earth  are  now  to  engage  in  exterior 
decorating  in  that  spirit  and  with  that 
kind  of  taste. 

Maybe  planting  anything  on  the  Moon 
risks  contaminating  it  and  should  be  sac- 
rificed—maybe whatever  it  is  we  are  to 
take  along,  we  should  waive  and  not  plant 
after  all.  Are  we  really  prepared  to  make 
such  decisions  here? 

But  whatever  is  ultimately  decided.  I 
want  to  make  it  very  clear  that  it  is  not 
somehow  more  patriotic  to  say  that  only 
the  American  flag  should  be  planted  on 
the  Moon.  I  think,  to  the  contrary,  that 
it  will  help  America  more  if  we  were  to 
use  our  strengUi  in  a  way  that  would 
show  a  generous  awareness  of  the  other 
peoples'  sensibilities.  Planting  a  U.N.  flag 
after,  or  next  to,  ours,  if  any  flags  are  to 
be  planted,  might  alter  all  be  the  best 
way  to  capture  this  moment  for  our- 
selves, for  the  human  race,  for  history, 
for  the  future.  I  rather  think  so,  but  I  am 
willing  to  accept  the  President's  decision. 

In  any  case,  this  is  too  solemn  a  mo-   .  r 
ment  in  the  eternity  of  human  experi-   , 
ence  to  yield  to  ordinary  temptations  of   •  - 
political  flag  waving  or  flag  banmng. 
Think  of  how  many  contributions  from 
how  many  oeoples  through  how  many 
centuries    will    have    gone    into    that 
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breathless  landing.  And  what  a  hopeful 
opening  to  more  peaceful,  more  coopera- 
tive times  It  could  be. 

But  if  In  the  end  the  President  decided 
to  send  only  the  American  flag  onto  the 
Moon,  how  much  better  off  we  would  aD 
be  If  that  decision  could  have  been  made 
without  a  prior  display  of  the  narrowest 
form  of  chauvinism.  We  do  no  credit  to 
America  this  way.  We  do  her  no  service. 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  raises 
very  serious  questions  as  to  whether  or 
not  we  are  serious  about  International 
cooperation  in  space.  President  John  P. 
Kennedy  In  September  1963  spoke  about 
a  joint  expedition  to  the  Moon.  In  his 
speech  to  the  United  Nations  on  Septem- 
ber 20.  1963,  he  suggested  "sending  some- 
day in  this  decade  to  the  Moon,  not  the 
representatives  of  a  single  nation,  but 
the  representatives  of  all  of  our  coun- 
tries." 

losteffl  of  such  cooperation,  man's  ef- 
foxts  tQ_ceach  the  Moon  have  been  a 
matter  of  national  competition,  and  the 
United  States  presumably  wlU  be  first. 
When  it  happens,  no  one  will  ever  doubt 
that  the  United  States  was  first  to  land 
a  man  on  the  Moon.  History  will  not  be 
rewritten,  and  the  accomplishment  will 
always  stand  as  a  matter  of  national 
pride  and  prestige. 

In  the  successful  achievement  of  the 
lunar  landing  mission.  I  would  think  the 
United  States  might  want  magnani- 
mously to  share  man's  conquest  of 
space — not  flaunt  It.  It  is  a  very  chau- 
vinistic attitude  to  insist  that  the  U.S. 
flag  "and  no  other  flag  shall  be  implant- 
ed on  the  surface  of  the  Moon."  It  may 
well  be  that  the  President  would  decide 
that  it  would  be  appropriate  to  place  on 
the  Moon  the  flag  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  amendment  would  deny  the  Presi- 
dent the  authority  to  have  that  kind  of 
symbolic  gesture  made. 

By  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations,  the  members  of 
the  United  Nations  have  forsworn  any 
claim  to  sovereignty  In  outer  space  or  on 
celestial  bodies  and  declared  that  the 
United  Nations  Charter  will  apply. 

I  Join  my  colleagues  in  expressing  very 
grave  reservations  concerning  the  hasty 
acceptance  of  this  amendment  on  the 
floor.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to 
reconsider  the  matter  now.  I  would  hope 
the  amendment  would  not  be  pressed. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
question  comes  up  when  other  nations 
are  acting  similarly,  why  should  we  not 
be  free  to  do  what  we  want  in  our  feel- 
ing of  pride  for  our  own  country?  I  un- 
derstand that  the  Russians  recently  sent 
the  coat  of  arms  as  well  as  a  picture  of 
Lenin  to  the  surface  of  Venus. 

I  quote  from  a  Moscow  Tass  Inter- 
national news  release  dated  May  18. 
1969: 

Having  covered  some  350  million  kilome- 
ters In  130  days  of  flight  the  automaUc 
station  delivered  to  Venus  with  a  pennant 
with  a  bas-rellel  of  Lenin  and  the  U.S.SJt. 
coat  of  arms. 


I  do  not  think  we  should  In  any  way 
object  to  that,  because  they  have  made 
such  a  very  successful  flight  to  Venus. 
I  rather  compliment  them.  But  in  the 
same  vein,  because  this  is  peaceful  com- 
petition, why  should  we  not  stand  up  for 
our  fellows  and  our  country  by  calling 
for  the  Implanting  of  our  flag  on  the 
surface  of  the  moon?  L  support  that. 

Mr.  RYAN.  If  I  may  respond  to  the 
gentleman,  of  course,  our  flag  will  be  on 
the  Moon.  The  question  is  whether  any 
other  flag  will  be  allowed,  including  the 
U.N.  flag.  The  lunar  landing  itself  will 
make  clear  that  we  are  the  pioneer  in 
space.  However,  the  amendment  would 
deny  to  the  President  and  our  astronauts 
authority  to  permit  any  other  flag,  even 
as  a  symbol  of  good  will  and  interna- 
tional cooperation. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
oppose  the  amendment  restricting 
Presidential  discretion  with  regard  to 
the  future  implantation  of  flags  on  the 
moon  and  other  planets.  I  realize  the 
Congress  is  determined  to  "assert"  itself 
in  matters  of  foreign  policy,  but  I  think 
this  particular  form  of  assertion  not  only 
rather  diminutive  but  unwarranted  and 
unwise.  The  amendment's  modest  dis- 
avowal of  intent  to  claim  extraterres- 
trial sovereignty  falls  to  relieve  it  of  a 
tinge  of  chauvinism  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  the  space  treaty  and  related 
assurances. 

Only  last  January,  Astronaut  Frank 
Borman.  addressing  a  joint  session  of 
Congress  in  this  Hall,  described  himself 
and  his  colleagues  as  envoys  of  mankind, 
who  "stood  on  the  shoulders  of  giants." 
Many  of  the  giant  spirits  and  intellects 
of  the  past  which  have  propelled  curious 
man  and  fortimate  America  to  this  pin- 
nacle of  achievement  came,  and  still 
come,  from  other  nations.  Jefferson 
wanted  us  to  maintain  "a  decent  respect 
for  the  opinions  of  mankind."  What  "re- 
spect" does  this  graceless  edict  demon- 
strate for  the  opinions  of  nations  which 
produced  Oalileo,  Copernicus,  Newton, 
Einstein.  Tsiolkovskiy.  and  other  giants 
in  thought  and  deed? 

Will  the  moon's  first  visitors  come  from 
an  ingrate  society?  On  the  other  hand 
what  star  or  stripe  is  tarnished  on  Old 
Glory  by  a  simple  gesture  honoring  the 
whole  history  of  man,  his  collective 
dream,  and  his  epic  persistence  without 
which  our  own  continent  might  yet  be 
undiscovered? 

It  is  argued  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
placed  on  Venus  a  pennant  bearing  the 
likeness  of  Lenin  and  the  U.S.S.R.  coat 
of  arms.  and.  presumably,  no  other 
standard.  I  do  not  recall  that  this  oc- 
casioned the  general  approbation  of  man- 
kind. Nor  did  I  realize  we  were  accept- 
ing lessons  from  that  particular  source 
in  how  to  win  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
men.  On  the  contrary.  I  thought  recogni- 
tion of  the  dignity,  sovereignty,  and  in- 
herent worth  of  all  nations  and  peoples 
were  one  of  the  distinguishing  features 
of  the  Nation  and  system  our  great  flag 
represents. 

It  is  further  argued  that  the  American 
taxpayer  deserves  the  honor.  The  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  pays  for  something  more 
tangible  than  prideful  symbolism.  He  in- 
vests, he  hopes,  in  a  secure.  Just,  and 


peaceful  world  and  the  best  use  of  his 
Government's  judgment  to  that  end.  To 
deprive  him  of  that  best  judgment  does 
him  no  honor. 

Colonel  Borman  won  heartfelt  good 
will  for  America  on  his  trip  abroad  fol- 
lowing his  retium  from  lunar  orbit.  Will 
future  visits  of  this  kind  be  enhanced 
or  impaired  by  this  decree? 

If  Apollo  8  was  a  triumph  at  all — 

Said  Borman — 

it  waa  not  an  American  triumph  of  all  man- 
kind— and  we  acknowledge  It  as  being  such. 

He  did  describe  the  mission  as  "an 
American  accomplishment  in  a  narrow 
sense."  This  amendment  would  flt  the 
latter  description. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  RotTDKBUSH). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OVTtXSD    BT    MB.    KOCH 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows. 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Koch  :  On  page 
8,  strike  out  section  7  beginning  on  page  8. 
line  21.  and  ending  on  page  9,  line  18,  and 
redesignate  the  succeeding  section  accord- 
ingly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in  . 
support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  op<^ 
posed  to  the  new  section  7  of  HR.  11271. 
which  deals  with  unrest  and  disorder  on 
the  campuses  of  American  colleges  and 
universities.  It  Is  my  belief  that  ade- 
quate criminal  laws  already  exist  to  deal 
with  luilawful  activities  on  college  cam- 
puses and  that  such  laws  should  be  en- 
forced against  students  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  other  citizens.  I  further  believe 
that  discipline  on  campus  is  the  special 
responsibility  of  college  administrators 
and  I  feel  certain  that  they  have  suf- 
ficient authority  to  deal  with  these  prob- 
lems. Students  must  t>e  held  responsible 
for  their  conduct — but  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  no  business  using  Its  fundi 
to  play  schoolmaster. 

In  any  case,  If  this  Congress  wishes  it 
consider  Federal  regulations,  then  legis- 
lation should  be  introduced  tmd  submit- 
ted for  the  consideration  of  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress  and  public  hear- 
ings should  be  held  in  the  traditional 
manner.  It  seems  to  me  quite  irrespon- 
sible for  a  committee  such  as  ours  to  at- 
tempt to  deal  with  a  subject  such  as  this, 
in  a  piecemeal  fashion,  without  benefit  of 
hearings,  and  then  to  propose  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  statutory  pro- 
vision which  is  beyond  the  committee's 
competence  and  authority. 

I  think  it  is  especially  noteworthy  that 
those  who  have  opposed  Federal  aid  to 
education  on  the  basis  of  their  fear  that 
such  financial  assistance  would  ulti- 
mately lead  to  control  of  education  by 
the  Federal  Government  seem  to  be  the 
very  ones  who  would  assert  Federal  con- 
trol by  denying  Federal  funds  in  cases  of 
campus  unrest. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment.  It  is  per- 
fectly obvious  to  me  that  the  committee 
which  has  reported  this  bill  has  expended 
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a  great  number  of  hours  with  reference 
to  the  subject  of  space  technology.  It  is 
equally  Important  to  me,  though,  and 
equally  obvious  to  me  that  the  commit- 
tee has  not  expended  any  time  whatso- 
ever with  reference  to  the  subject  of 
campus  unrest. 

I  happen  to  sit  on  two  committees  of 
this  Congress,  both  of  which  have  been 
considering  this  tremendous  problem 
confronting  this  Nation.  I  sit  on  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  of  this 
House.  I  sit  on  the  House  Internal  Secu- 
rity Conamlttee.  The  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  and  particularly  the 
one  dealing  with  higher  education,  has 
been  considering  this  momentous  prob- 
lem for  some  3  months. 

They  are  unable  at  this  time  to  report 
to  this  body  any  particular  kind  of  legis- 
lation due  to  the  tremendous  problems 
that  campus  unrest  presents  for  this 
country.  Just  this  past  week  our  House 
Internal  Security  Committee  conducted 
hearings  regarding  the  SDS  activities  on 
college  campuses. 

The  overwhelming  evidence  Is  that  the 
majority  of  students  in  this  country  are 
not  Involved  in  violence.  It  does  seem  to 
me  we  ought  to  take  into  account  the 
testimony  we  have  heard  from  some  of 
the  outstanding  educators  in  this  coim- 
try.  They  have  said  to  us  that  we  already 
have  sufQclent  laws  on  the  books  to  deal 
with  campus  unrest 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  appeared 
before  our  committee  and  said  to  us  at 
that  time  that  he  has  adequate  laws  to 
deal  with  the  problems  of  unrest  in  this 
country.  He  has  said  In  effect  also  that 
additional  laws  at  this  time  regarding 
campus  imrest  merely  play  into  the 
hands  of  the  militants. 

It  would  seem  to  me  we  ought  to  wait 
until  those  who  have  this  particular 
Jurisdiction  given  to  them  bring  to  this 
body  some  recommendation,  before  we 
attempt  by  piecemeal  to  enact  legislation 
In  this  area. 

Therefore  I  urge  this  Congress  at  this 
time  to  support  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Koch).  In  support  of  my  remarks  I  In- 
sert the  statement  of  Attorney  General 
John  N.  Mitchell  before  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Education  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  concerning 
campus  disorders  on  May  20, 1969: 
Camftts  DxsoaDKas 

(Statement  of  Attorney  General  John  N. 
Mitchell) 

INTKODT7CTION 

Mft^'trn  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Subcommittee : 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  this  Subcommittee  to  state  my  views 
on  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  all  of  us — 
violence  on  the  campus. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  state  that  I  shall 
confine  my  remarks  to  those  aspects  of  the 
problem  which  fall  within  the  ambit  of  my 
responsibilities  and  authority  as  Attorney 
General.  I  leave  to  others,  mcludlng  Secre- 
tary Finch,  who  has  already  appeared  before 
this  Subcommittee,  those  facets  of  the 
problem  which  relate  to  education  Itself  and 
Federal  flnanrlal  aaaUtance  to  the  colleges 
and  unlversltiea  and  to  the  students  who  at- 
tend them. 

Also  at  the  outset,  I  want  to  make  clear 
that  the  problon  to  which  we  are  addressing 


ourselves  is  one  which  Involves  a  small  frac- 
tion of  our  school  population  and  an  equally 
small  fraction  of  our  schools,  but  Is,  never- 
theless, a  most  serious  problem  requiring 
attention  at  the  hl^eet  levels  of  school 
administration,  state  and  local  government, 
and  Federal  government. 

Meet  of  our  students  at  our  colleges  and 
xinlversltles  across  the  country  are  of  serious 
purpose  In  their  quest  for  truth  and  knowl- 
edge. This  great  majority  recognleea  the 
bo\inds  of  permissible  dissent  and  that  vio- 
lence and  dlBruptlon  are  not  the  appropriate 
means  to  effect  necessary  or  desirable 
reforms. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  those  rela- 
tively few  violence-prone  militants  who  seek 
only  to  destroy  or  who  are  misguided  Into 
believing  that  terror  can  lead  to  Improve- 
ment. 

Permit  me  to  give  you  some  of  the  factual 
background  of  campus  disorders,  which  has 
come  to  the  attention  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, to  Illustrate  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
proper  role  of  the  Department,  and  to  call 
to  your  attention  existing  federal  criminal 
laws  which  are  available  to  deal  with  various 
aspects  of  this  grave  problem. 

THX    PKOBLKU 

As  I  Indicated  In  my  recent  Law  Day 
speech,  we  have  already  had  disturbances  on 
more  than  250  college  caunpusea.  These  Inci- 
dents have  resulted  In  more  than  3000  ar- 
rests and  In  property  damage  exceeding  $2 
million.  The  Incidence  of  disorders  has  con- 
tinued to  Increase  in  frequency  and  In  the 
extent  of  violence.  For  example.  In  California 
alone : 

At  San  Francisco  State  College  a  bomb 
permanently  blinded  one  student,  and  a  sec- 
ond bomb  was  discovered  before  It  exploded. 

At  Pomona  College  In  Claremont,  a  secre- 
tary was  blinded  In  one  eye  and  lost  two 
fingers  when  a  bomb  exploded  as  she  was 
removing  It  from  a  college  mailbox. 

At  the  UrUverslty  of  California  In  Santa 
Barbara,  a  custodian  at  the  Faculty  cnub 
died  from  burns  when  he  picked  up  a  pack- 
age containing  a  bomb. 

At  Berkeley,  In  the  last  eight  months, 
there  have  been  four  Instances  of  arson  and 
two  b<»nblngs,  and  $1.1  million  In  property 
damage. 

In  short,  the  wave  of  student  disorders  has 
brought  personal  Injury,  death,  and  millions 
of  dollars  of  property  damage.  And  It  has 
disrupted  the  education  of  many  earnest 
students.  Further,  the  evidence  indicates 
that  this  upswing  In  disorders  Is  attributa- 
ble, m  some  part  at  least,  to  planned  and 
concerted  action  by  certain  small  groups. 
One  of  these  is  the  Students  for  a  Demo- 
craUc  Society  (SDS).  I  would  like  to  high- 
light for  the  Subcommittee  some  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  this  militant  student  group. 

TH«    iiaUTAlTT    STTTDKNT    MOVKMEWT— OE- 
GANIZATtON,    OPIRATTON,    AND    COAI.S 

The  militant  student  movement  currently 
instigating  and  leading  many  campus  dis- 
orders across  the  country  Involves  several 
groups,  consisting  largely  of  students,  many 
of  them  post-graduate  students  varying  In 
age  from  21  to  30  years,  and  a  number  of 
chronic  demonstrators  who  join  their  ranks 
although  they  are  no  longer  In  college. 

By  and  large  these  groups  have  no  con- 
structive objective;  their  sole  aim  Is  to 
disrupt.  Their  leaders  brag  about  being 
revolutionaries  and  anarchists.  They  state 
their  pvirpose  to  be  to  close  the  schools.  They 
openly  and  brazenly  profess  a  desire  to 
destroy  the  establishment. 

iioftt  prominent  In  major  campus  dis- 
orders today  Is  the  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society,  although  many  disorders  have 
occurred  In  which  its  members  have  not  been 
present  and  a  good  many  disorders  have 
been  instigated  by  other  groups  such  as  the 
Black   Student  Union.   Often,   however,   in 


such  cases,  members  of  the  SDS  soon  join 
In  and  eventually  assume  a  leading  role  In 
the  demonstration,  press  statements,  and 
negotiations. 

The  Influence  of  the  SDS  cannot  always 
be  meastired  by  the  small  number  of  Its 
members  that  engage  m  any  particular 
campus  violence.  On  occasion  SDS  with  less 
than  50  members  has  been  able  to  capitalize 
on  the  Issues  and  climate  on  the  campus 
and  obtain  large  niunbers  of  allies  who  com- 
pound Its  disruptive  Influence. 

The  student  allies  of  SDS  are  frequently 
law  abiding  students  who  many  times  have 
honest  and  Indeed  justifiable  criticism 
abount  university  administration  and  poli- 
cies. 

I  recognize  that  the  students  of  today  are 
an  "Involved  generation"  which  wish  to  tell 
us — as  strongly  as  poeslble^that  they  are 
dissatisfied  with  many  asi>ect8  of  American 
life.  I  firmly  believe  that  students  on  iml- 
verslty  campuses  should  enjoy  the  fuUeet 
and  most  vigorous  debate  guaranteed  by  the 
First  Amendment.  Indeed,  It  may  even  be 
advisable  for  some  universities  to  permit 
even  more  dissent  than  the  minimum  guar- 
anteed by  the  Constitution. 

But  I  must  draw  the  line  at  those  actions 
which  seriously  disrupt  a  university  and 
which  Involve  a  substantial  denial  of  rights 
for  those  students  who  wish  to  pursue  schol- 
arship and  clvUlty.  < 

The  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society, 
despite  a  loose  organizational  structure,  ap- 
pears, through  Its  local  chapters,  to  carry 
out  a  national  SDS  policy  keyed  to  wide- 
spread unrest  among  large  segments  of  the 
otherwise  peaceful  student  conununlty.  This 
organizational  and  operational  relationship 
of  the  SDS  leadership  and  some  250  local 
constituent  chapters  can  best  be  Illustrated 
by  looking  at  the  proposals  and  resolutions 
of  the  national  leaders  and  the  volume  and 
frequency  of  the  Incidents  following  these 
national  meetings. 

For  example,  one  of  the  resolutions  ap- 
proved at  the  SDS  National  Council  meet- 
ing at  Boulder,  Colorado,  in  October  1968. 
entitled  "Boulder  and  Boulder",  called  for 
the  organization  of  a  national  strike  of  high 
school  and  college  students  on  November  4 
and  5,  1968.  and  the  mobilization  of  large 
militant  SDS  regional  demonstrations  in 
major  cities  to  protest  the  elections.  Typical 
of  the  planned  responses  to  this  resolution 
were  the  strikes  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan of  November  4.  at  the  University  of  % 
Denver  on  November  5.  and  the  demonstra- 
tion at  the  Lincoln  Memorial  here  In  Wash- 
InKton  on  November  5. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  SDS  National 
Council  meeting  at  the  University  of  JCch- 
Igan  In  December  1968  was  a  panel  discus- 
sion on  the  need  for  a  nationwide  coordi- 
nated attack  on  military  activities  on  cam- 
puses— ROTC  units  and  military  research 
grants.  Significant  Is  the  fact  that  In  the 
four  months  prior  to  that  meeting  our  rec- 
ords reflect  only  six  violent  actions  directed 
at  ROTC  Installations  on  campuses.  For  the 
four  and  a  half  months  since,  we  record 
22  such  Incidents. 

The  most  recent  SDS  National  Council 
meeting  was  held  at  Austin,  Texas,  In  late 
March  of  this  year.  Since  that  meeting  the 
tempo  of  campus  disorders  has  substantially 
Increased.  Examples  are: 

(1)  Harvard,  April  9:  Students,  led  by  the 
SDS,  forcibly  ejected  oCiclals  from  an  admin- 
istration building. 

(2)  American  University,  April  23:  A  group 
of  members  of  the  SDS  occupied  the  ad- 
ministration building. 

(3)  George  Washington  University.  April 
24:  Members  of  the  SDS  occupied  the  In- 
stitute for  Slno-Sovlet  studies. 

(4)  University  of  Washington,  April  24: 
The  SDS  participated  In  a  demonstration 
which  succeeded  In  halting  the  operation  of 
the  Student  Placement  Center. 
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(S)  Cdumbl*  Unlvemty,  AprU  30:  Mem- 
bers of  the  SDe  took  over  two  unlvcntty 

buildings. 

(0)  Stanford  Unlveraity,  BCay  1 :  SDS  mem- 
bers occupied  an  admlnlatraUon  building. 

(7)  Northeastem  University,  May  13:  Some 
40  studenu  led  by  the  SD8  took  over  a 
meeting  room  and  lounge. 

As  distressing  as  the  SOS  campus  activi- 
ties are.  and  although  not  the  subject  of 
specific  mqulry  by  this  Subcommittee,  I  do 
want  to  note  In  passing  the  projected  ex- 
pansion of  violent  SD8  acUvlUes  Into  the 
labor  field,  our  hlgti  schools,  and  even  our 
armed  forces.         /' 

While  the  foregoing  examples  of  the  In- 
volvement of  SOS  In  campus  disorders  are 
ominous.  It  would  be  an  oversimplification 
to  blame  all  of  the  trouble  on  campuses  to- 
day on  the  SOe.  While  the  SOS  often  fur- 
nishes the  aggressive  leadership  to  exploit 
campus  problems,  there  are  many  frictions 
and  dlfflcultles  which  would  probably  cause 
tinrest  even  without  the  SDS  It  Is  Important 
for  school  authorities  to  recognize  these  fric- 
tions and  dlfflcultles  and  to  maintain  com- 
munication with  the  students  concerning 
them.  It  Is  equally  important,  however,  for 
school  -ernthorltles  and  student  bodies  to 
recognlavthe  basic  Intransigence  of  the  mili- 
tants and  to  understand  the  goals  which 
these  militants  are  pursuing.  School  author- 
ities must  take  prompt  and  effective  action 
to  resist  disruption  by  the  militants. 

aOUl   OF  TH«   DKPAKTICXNT   OF  JXTSTICX 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
dealing  with  student  unrest  Is,  in  the  first 
Instance,  the  reepcnslblllty  of  our  college 
and  university  officials.  When  police  au- 
thority Is  needed  to  restore  law  and  order, 
the  courts  or  the  local  police  should  be  uti- 
lized Immediately.  Th»  Federal  Government 
doee,  however,  have  an  Important  role  and 
Interest  In  the  matter. 

The  fact  that  the  student  disorders  are 
nationwide,  that  they  disrupt  Federally 
funded  programs  and  that  Federal  criminal 
statutes  may  be  violated  gives  the  Federal 
government  a  substantial  interest  in  the 
problem.  A  facet  of  this  Interest  falls  within 
the  area  of  my  responsibilities  as  Attorney 
General. 

As  I  see  it.  the  role  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  is  threefold — preventive,  investiga- 
tive and  prosecutive. 

PaXVDmON     AKD    CONmOL     ACTlVlTlXa 

As  I  have  Indicated,  the  first  responsibility 
with  respect  to  campus  disorders  rests  with 
campus  officials.  When  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities are  required,  these  authorlUea 
should  be  state  and  local.  On  occasion,  how- 
ever, the  Department  of  Justice  Community 
Relations  Service  has  been  requested  to  send 
personnel  to  attempt  to  calm  the  storm.  As 
you  know,  the  Community  Relations  Service 
consists  of  persons  skilled  In  establishing 
commimlcaUon  between  conflicting  fac- 
tions. They  are  trained  mediators,  experi- 
enced In  the  art  of  dealing  with  emotionally 
charged  situations  which  have  racial  over- 
tones. Moet  recenUy,  the  Community  Rela- 
tions Service  was  called  upon  in  connection 
with  Berkeley  disorders  last  week. 

Another  element  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  which  Is  active  with  respect  to 
campus  disorders  is  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration.  As  you  know, 
this  Administration  was  established  by  the' 
enactment  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  Insofar  as 
campus  disorders  are  concerned,  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  has 
been  Incorporating  in  seminars  for  police 
chiefs  programs  on  campus  disorders,  their 
causes  and  control.  The  Administration  Is  in 
the  process  now  of  planning  a  special  con- 
ference on  campus  disorders  to  be  held  later 
this  year.  We  expect  that  among  approxi- 
mately 300  conference  participants,  we  will 
have  college  and   university  presidents  and 


admlnlstratoiB,  faculty  members,  state  and 
local  police  and  campus  police. 

iMvasiioATivx  acmnma 

Under  lu  Jurisdiction  to  Inveetlgate  sus- 
pected violations  of  the  Federal  law.  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  is  obtaining, 
and  we  are  evaluating,  information  about 
campus  disorders  and  thooe  who  cause  them. 
Some  of  the  background  Information 
stated  earlier  is  the  result  of  these  efforts.  In 
addition,  we  are  making  this  information 
available  to  state  and  local  law  enforcement 
officials  In  Jurisdictions  where  campus  dis- 
orders may  occur. 

Through  our  Investigative  activities  we 
hope  to  develop  a  full  picture  of  the  prob- 
lem. We  are  looking  for  solid  evidence  to  an- 
swer such  vital  questions  as: 

How  serious  Is  the  problem  and  how  best 
can  responsible  students,  college  autborltiee 
and  government  leaders  deal  with  it? 

Have  those  who  lead  or  engage  in  student 
disorders  violated  Federal  law  and  can  they 
be  successfully  prosecuted? 

Are  existing  Federal  (and  state)  laws  ade- 
quate to  deal  with  the  problem? 

While  our  investigative  efforts  are  intense, 
we  must  not  be  precipitous  in  our  conclu- 
sions or  actions.  You  may  be  assured,  how- 
ever, that  these  questions  will  be  answered 
as  quickly  as  our  aUIity  and  resouroea  per- 
mit. It  would  be  Inappropriate  for  me,  of 
oourse,  to  discuss  the  specifics  of  our  investi- 
gative activities. 

rCDnUL   CalMINAL   LAWS PBOSXCTTTTVX   POWEKS 

The  proeerutive  powers  of  the  Attorney 
General  are  limited — quite  properly — by  the 
scope  of  Federal  criminal  law.  Since  moet 
illegal  activity  on  college  campuses  is  In  vio- 
lation of  state  and  local  laws — such  as  tres- 
pass. Illegal  entry,  assault  and  malicious  de- 
struction of  property — I  believe  that  current 
Federal  laws  are  adequate.  I  therefore  do  not 
recommend  to  Congress  that  additional  leg- 
islation be  enacted  at  this  time.  However, 
should  our  Investigations  or  oongreeslonal 
hearings  reveal  a  need  for  some  additional 
authority  to  deal  with  this  problem.  I  will  at 
that  time  recommend  appropriate  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  outilne  for  the  Sub- 
committee the  scope  of  existing  Federal 
criminal  laws  that  are  available,  should  our 
investigations  warrant  their  use. 

First.  Section  2121  of  Title  Ifrof  the  United 
States  Code  prohlbiU  travel  In  interstate 
commerce,  ot  the  use  of  any  facility  ot  inter- 
state commerce,  by  any  person  with  the  in- 
tent to  incite,  organize  or  promote  a  riot  or 
to  commit  any  act  of  violence  in  furtherance 
of  a  riot,  or  to  aid  or  abet  any  person  In  fur- 
thering a  riot.  Violators  are  subject  to  a 
maximiun  fine  of  $10,000  and  5  yeen  Im- 
prisonment. 

Second,  Section  231  of  Title  18  pr(^ibits 
the  teaching  or  demonstrating  of  the  use  of 
firearms  or  explosives  or  incendiary  devices 
or  techniques  with  the  Intent  that  the  same 
will  be  used  in  a  civil  disorder  which  may 
obstruct  oommerce  or  the  conduct  of  any 
Federally  protected  function  It  prohibits  the 
transportation,  or  manufacture  for  trans- 
portation, of  any  such  devices  with  the  in- 
tent that  they  be  used  In  furtherance  of  a 
civil  disorder.  The  section  also  proscribes 
attempts  to  obstruct  firemen  or  law  enforce- 
ment officers  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties  during  a  civil  disorder.  A  flne  of 
$10,000  and  Imprisonment  for  5  years  may  be 
imposed  upon  a  violator. 

Third,  Section  246  of  Title  18  is  designed  to 
protect  the  civil  rights  of  persons  participat- 
ing In  or  receiving  benefits  from  various 
Federally  protected  activities.  Such  activities 
include  receiving  Federal  financial  assistance, 
as  is  the  case  of  moet  Institutions  of  higher 
learning  and  many  students.  Interference  by 
force  or  threat  of  force  with  these  rights, 
carries  a  range  of  penalties  extending  to  life 
imprisonment  if  death  results.  This  law,  of 
course,  would  only  be  utilized  in  an  unusual 


case  where  local  law  enforcement  could  not 
act. 

In  addition  to  the  statutes  to  which  I  have 
referred,  there  are  some  other  Federal  laws, 
one  or  more  of  which  might  well  come  into 
play  during  the  oourse  of  campus  disorders, 
depending  upon  the  facts  In  ttn^  particular 
case. 

CONCLtrSION 

In  simunary.  I  share  the  Subcommittee's 
concern  about  the  violence  now  taking  place 
on  our  college  campuses.  In  the  first  Instance 
responsibility  rests  with  the  college  and  uni- 
versity administrators.  They  must  recognize 
the  difference  between  dissent  and  disorder. 
When  law  enforcement  assistance  Is  neces- 
sary to  quell  disorder,  it  shoxild  come  pri- 
marily from  the  states  and  communities  In- 
volved. Federal  law  enforcement  assistance 
when  appropriate.  Is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Department  of  Jusitlce.  In  carrying  out  our 
role,  we  are  working  toward  prevention  and 
control,  we  are  conducting  investigations, 
and  we  will  prosecute,  when  prosecution  is 
indicated,  those  who  seek  to  destroy  our  col- 
leges and  universities. 

Let  me  close  with  a  repetition  oT  one  opti- 
mistic observation  I  toudied  upon  earlier — 
the  vast  bulk  of  our  college  youth  know  why 
they  are  in  school  and  will  not  permit  the 
minority  to  deprive  them  of  their  educational 
opportunities. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions 
you  may  have. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
which  would  strike  this  section  of  the 
bill.  Actually  we  have  heard  a  great  deal 
of  discussion  about  piecemeal  action  on 
bills  authorizing  funds  for  various 
branches  of  the  Government.  I  have  be- 
fore me — and  I  have  not  had  a  chance 
to  do  all  the  research  on  it — Public  Law 
90-550,  authorizing  appropriations  for 
the  independent  offices,  last  year,  which 
had  this  amendment  In  it.  Also  Public 
Law  90-575,  the  Higher  Education  Act, 
had  this  amendment  In  it.  Public  Law 
90-557,  appropriations  for  HEW — from 
the  gentleman's  own  committee — had 
this  in  it.  Public  Law  90-580,  appropria- 
tions for  DOD,  had  it.  They  all  contained 
similar  provisions,  similar  to  this  section 
of  the  NASA  authorization. 

This  provision  was  adopted  in  the 
commitee.  I  must  say  I  was  the  author 
of  the  amendment.  I  think  it  was  unani- 
mously adopted.  It  merely  provides  the 
NASA  organization — which  expends  ap- 
proximately $9  million  a  year  on  student 
grants  in  our  universities — could  in  case 
a  graduate  student  gained  his  funds 
from  NASA  was  involved  in  a  riot  and 
was  convicted  of  the  crime,  cancel  his 
money.  It  would  cancel  the  money  he 
received  from  the  Federal  Government 
for  higher  education. 

I  do  not  see  anything  so  terrible  about 
a  provision  of  this  kind.  I  hope  this 
House  will  reject  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Koch)  and  allow  this  section  to  stay  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  only  the  great- 
est respect  for  the  author  of  section  7, 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Roude- 
BUSH) ,  who  has  Just  spoken. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  strongly 
support  the  pending  amendment  which 
would  strike  section  7  for  a  number  or 
reasons.  The  first  reason  is  because  it  haa 
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been  enacted  in  I  think  a  rather  hur- 
ried maimer  without  due  consideration 
given  to  the  probable  consequences.  The 
other  laws  referred  to  by  the  gentle- 
man— and  there  are  other  laws  on  the 
books  that  relate  to  the  same  subject— in 
my  opinion  provide  additional  reason  for 
the  cause  today  of  trying  to  strike  out 
section  7  at  this  time.  This  may  be 
repetitive. 

Even  more  important,  I  had  a  chance 
to  take  a  trip  to  some  college  campuses 
with  some  of  my  colleagues.  One  of  our 
purposes  was  to  see  if  we  could  determine 
what  are  the  causes  of  the  student  dis- 
content and  student  unrest.  I  had  the 
privilege  of  going  to  Harvard  and  MIT, 
as  well  as  to  Northeastern  University. 
We  met  with  the  so-called  radicals,  in- 
cluding members  of  the  SDS  and  the 
Afro-Americans  and  the  student  gov- 
ernment leaders. 

We  met  with  the  faculty,  including  two 
Nobel  Prize  winners,  one  of  whom  was 
George  Wald.  certainly  one  of  the  most 
respected  professors  on  the  Harvard 
campus.  We  met  with  President  Pusey 
of  Harvard.  We  met  with  President  Mary 
Bunting  of  Radcllffe,  who  had  had  ob- 
scenities shouted  at  her.  This  was  after 
the  takeover  at  Harvard. 

We  went  to  listen.  This  is  what  we  did. 
The  very  fact  that  all  of  the  students,  in- 
cluding the  members  of  the  SDS  and  the 
Afros,  were  willing  to  meet  with  us  for 
a  minimum  sitting  of  2  hours,  at  a  time 
right  before  final  examinations,  and  the 
very  fact  that  we  were  the  ones  who  had 
to  go  to  a  next  appointment  or  they 
would  have  stayed  all  day,  leads  me  to 
believe  that  we  who  are  part  of  the  so- 
called  establishment  or  system,  or  what- 
ever they  call  us,  have  not  apparently 
been  willing  to  listen,  or  even  more  im- 
portant, to  respond,  to  inquire,  to  recog- 
nize or  to  even  consider  the  problems  of 
the  students.  The  college  administrators 
have  indeed  been  guilty  of  shirking  their 
responsibility,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
faculty. 

I  believe  it  is  important  to  note  that  all 
of  the  people  with  whom  we  met — the 
administrators  including  President  Pu- 
sey and  President  Mary  Bunting,  who 
had  been  harassed,  to  the  faculty  mem- 
bers— all  of  them,  moderates,  liberals, 
and  conservatives,  and  all  of  the  stu- 
dents indicated  that  if  we  enact  repres- 
sive legislation  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress then  it  will  have  the  effect  of  driv- 
ing the  moderates,  the  well-intentioned, 
the  people  willing  to  work  within  the  sys- 
tem, right  over  to  the  radical  side. 

That  is  why  I  strongly  support  the 
amendment  to  strike  section  7. 

Mr.  FRET.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAHiSBACK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  FRiry.  Does  the  gentleman  think 
legislation  such  as  this  is  Just  another 
step  in  getting  the  Federal  Government 
further  involved  in  the  universities  and 
in  our  educaticmal  system — ^which.  from 
a  personal  viewpoint,  is  something  I 
should  like  to  see  reversed. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  think  it  is  another 
case  of  the  Federal  Government  inter- 
ceding where  it  has  no  business. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 


move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  issue  we 
are  riiaftiiaaing  in  this  rather  casual 
fashl(m  is  one  which  should  be  dis- 
cussed thoroughly  and  most  thought- 
fully by  this  body  at  the  proper  time. 

The  problem  of  student  unrest,  and 
the  broader  question  of  violations  of 
first  amendment  rights  anywhere  in  this 
country,  must  be  a  primary  concern  of 
all  Americans.  We  ought  to  do  better  by 
so  primary  a  concern  than  to  tackle  it 
as  a  footnote  to  a  totally  different  prob- 
lem. 

In  the  first  place.  I  cannot  believe 
anyone  seriously  thinks  that  this  kind 
of  footnote  will  minimize  or  discourage 
student  disruption.  I  have  heard  no 
argument  to  this  effect. 

In  fact,  if  we  are  to  note  the  testimony 
of  educators — faculty,  administrators, 
and  college  presidents  alike — as  well  as 
of  students  themselves — in  short,  the 
testimony  of  almost  everybody  who  is 
most  concerned,  the  effect  of  this  kind 
of  legislation  is  likely  to  be  the  opposite 
of  its  alleged  intent.  If  we  are  to  believe 
what  those  most  deeply  involved  in  the 
effort  to  curb  ccunpus  disorders  have 
told  us.  this  proposal  is  of  no  value  in 
that  effort.  In  fact,  most  of  them  think 
it  will  make  their  task  more  difficult. 

One  must  suspect  other  fish  are  being 
fried,  or  perhaps  that  students  are  being 
fried  to  haul  in  other  and  more  political 
fish.  If  we  are  really  interested  in  try- 
ing to  minimize  student  discontent,  we 
might  talk  about  how  to  do  that  instead 
of  going  off  on  political  fishing  expedi- 
tions. 

Furthermore.  I  wonder  if  we  really 
want  to  tell  academic  institutions  that 
in  order  to  continue  working  on  space 
research,  they  have  to  take  orders  from 
the  Federal  Government  about  how  to 
handle  their  internal  affairs. 

Many  of  us  have  supported  Federal 
aid  to  education  on  the  premise  that 
such  aid  would  not  lead  to  Federal  con- 
trol. But  some  who  have  long  pro- 
claimed their  hostility  to  big  Govern- 
ment, to  Federal  control,  seem  eager  to 
throw  away  their  basic  principles  the 
moment  they  see  a  chance  to  install  a 
kind  of  control  that  is  to  their  liking. 
I  wish  they  would  think  again.  I  think 
they  would  find  their  position  on  this 
matter  inconsistent  and  dangerous. 

It  seems  to  me  the  last  thing  we 
should  start  doing  now  is  to  try  to  dic- 
tate to  institutions  how  they  should  run 
themselves,  using  Federal  economic  re- 
prisals to  punish  disobedience.  Institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  lose  accredita- 
tion for  succumbing  to  political  influence 
or  interference.  Do  we  really  want  to 
institutionalize  procedures  that  hereto- 
fore led  to  disaccreditation? 

It  is  easy  to  deliver  polemics  here  and 
easy  to  vote  for  legislation  which  will  gain 
swift  cheers  from  concerned  people  who 
have  not  thought  out  the  consequences 
of  the  legislation.  But  if  the  price  of  such 
behavior  is  to  increase  the  student  dis- 
content we  are  denouncing,  and  to  fur- 
ther impede  the  work  of  those  in  the  edu- 
cational commimity  who  have  been  in 
the  front  lines  of  this  battle,  we  act  ir- 
responsibly when  we  yield  to  these  temp- 
tations. 


I  must  add  that  I  am  startled  to  see 
so  many  rising  against  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  administration  on  so  many 
of  these  issues. 

We  override  the  President's  view  of 
how  much  money  this  bill  should  au- 
thorize. We  dictate  what  he  should  do 
about  flags  on  the  moon.  Now  we  are  to 
ignore  the  views  of  the  administration 
on  this  question  too.  We  have  no  indica- 
tion that  the  President,  or  the  Cabinet 
officers  most  concerned  with  campus 
matters,  wish  further  legislation  at  this 
time.  We  have,  in  fact,  clear  indications 
to  the  contrary. 

Are  we  the  only  people  on  the  floor 
prepared  to  pay  any  attention  to  the 
President's  position  on  these  matters? 
What  is  becoming  of  the  Republican 
Party?  Do  they  know  something  about 
the  President's  leadership  that  we  do 
not?  How  self-indulgent  must  we  be  to 
vote  one  way  when  the  evidence  so  heav- 
ily suggests  that  to  do  so  is  to  make 
matters  worse? 

I  would  hoi>e  that  instead  of  following 
this  course,  we  will  accept  the  Koch 
amendment  today  and  then  proceed  in 
due  course,  and  in  a  proper  fashion,  to 
consider  student  imrest  as  the  major 
problem  it  is  and  to  see  what,  if  an3rthing, 
could  be  done  by  Congress  that  would 
assist  imiversities  in  their  efforts  to  cope 
with  their  problems. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOWENSTEHJ.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  be  good  enough  to  advise 
us  about  something.  If  this  imrticular 
language  is  stricken  from  this  bill,  would 
the  gentleman  be  in  a  position  to  support 
a  move  which  is  now  developing  in  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor — 
and  incidentally  we  had  our  first  hearing 
on  it  this  morning — to  bring  out  a  bill 
that  would  attempt  to  deal  with  this 
whole  problem  of  student  \mrest?  Would 
the  gentleman  be  inclined  to  support  an 
omnibus  bill  in  this  direction,  or  would 
you  want  to  knock  this  out  first? 

Mr.  LOWENSTEHU.  No.  As  a  matter  of 
legislative  procedure,  I  would  much 
rather  consider  legislation  from  the 
proper  committee,  study  the  hearings, 
weigh  the  merits,  debate  the  proposal, 
and  then  vote  on  it.  I  cannot  support 
proposals  I  have  not  seen,  but  I  assure 
the  gentlemsm  I  would  study  his  and 
other  proposals  carefully  and  with  an 
open  mind.  Legislation  by  rider  seems 
to  me  an  especially  limiting  way  to  deal 
with  campus  imrest. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  I  yield  to  the 
chairman. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  would 
like  to  make  a  distinction  between  what 
the  gentleman  is  talking  about,  which 
is  generic  legislation,  and  the  legislation 
in  this  bill.  The  legislation  is  in  this  bill 
because  NASA  is  making  an  effort  to  re- 
place into  the  bank  of  science  the  people 
it  pulls  out.  There  wjis  great  concern 
/  sometime  ago  that  we  were  taking  people 
out  of  the  science  field.  We  spend  $10 
million  a  year  substantially  for  students 
to  replace  these  people.  We  are  not  con- 
cerned with  the  function  and  are  not 
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trying  to  sdtvt  the  whole  problem  of  stu- 
dent unrest  nor  are  we  trying  to  encroach 
on  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  which  Mr.  Pvciumu  Just 
referred  to.  This  Is  merely  to  protect 
what  we  have  already. 

Mr.  PDCriNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  think  the  House  ought  to  be  in- 
formed that  our  committee  began  mark- 
ing up  a  bill  this  morning  which  at- 
tempts to  deal  with  the  overall  problem 
of  student  unrest  and  addresses  Itself 
to  the  question  of  where  the  Federal  re- 
sponsibilities begin  and  where  It  ends. 
This  bill  is  carefully  constructed  to 
make  sure  that  the  Federal  Government 
does  not  inject  itself  into  the  manage- 
ment or  (H>eratlon  of  Institutions  of 
lilgher  learning  in  this  country.  The 
bill  instead  reqtilres  that  the  local  board 
of  the  university,  after  consulting  with 
the  faculty,  administrators,  and  stu- 
tlents,  would  prepare  and  present  to  the 
Office  «f  Education  In  its  application  for 
^Wela^funds  its  workable  plan  for  deal- 
ing with  student  unrest  at  the  particu- 
lar university. 

I  believe  unless  the  House  does  act  on 
some  such  broad  provision,  we  will  con- 
tinue to  see  provisions  such  as  section  7 
cropping  up  In  every  single  bill  that 
comes  before  this  Congress. 

I  have  the  highest  respect  for  the 
chairman  of  the  Space  Committee,  and 
■he  seems  to  Indicate  that  in  the  absence 
of  any  other  legislation,  he  needs  this 
legislation  very  urgently  in  this  bill.  I 
"would  not  want  to  challenge  his  good 
Judgment.  I  believe  that  the  House  will 
liave  to  make  a  decision  here  very  shortly 
as  to  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  deal 
with  this  problem  piecemeal  as  we  did 
In  section  504  or  address  ourselves  to 
the  basic  problem  and  run  with  the  ball 
and  establish  some  sensible  criteria 
and  guidelines  in  this  country  for  all 
imiversitles. 

Mr.  MTTJiER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCmSKI.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MILLKR  of  California.  I  want  to 
say  that  I  would  be  very  happy  to  sup- 
port the  principles  you  have  set  forth  in 
the  bill  which  you  propose  bringing  out. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  there  is  no 
such  legislation,  and  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  Goveriunenfs  investment  we 
have  seen  fit  to  recommend  legislation  of 
this  kind  pending  this  other  type  of 
legislation. 

I  do  think  that  perhaps  your  commit- 
tee is  a  bit  overdue  in  bringing  out  the 
legislation  which  you  now  discuss. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  curious  about  what  would  happen 
under  this  proposed  provision  if,  in  fact, 
an  instiution  declined  to  carry  out  these 
requirements.  Would  it  then  be  barred 
from  participating  further  in  research? 
If  that  is  the  case,  whose  nose  are  we 
chopping  away  at  to  spite  whose  face? 
And  in  any  event,  what  is  the  rush?  Is 
tills  matter  not  being  studied  by  the 


Committee  on  Education  and  Labor?  Is 
it  not  possible  that  we  may  be  doing 
something  that  would  be  damaging  not 
only  to  NASA  In  principle,  but  which 
would  in  fact  actually  do  harm  to  the 
research  itself? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, If  the  gentleman  fixnn  Qllnois 
win  yield  further.  I  think  there  has  been 
any  number  of  different  times  in  the 
past  where  this  has  been  Included  in 
legislation. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  will  yield 
further,  my  questions  remain.  What 
would  be  the  impact  of  this  section  of 
the  legislation?  How  would  it  be 
enforced? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the 
most  disturbing  crises  of  American  so- 
ciety today  is  the  crisis  on  our  college 
campuses.  The  blatant  disrespect  by 
student  radicals  and  sympathizers  for 
law  and  order  and  the  rights  of  other 
students  threatens  not  only  academic 
freedom  but  also  our  very  system  of 
higher  education.  The  language  of  the 
university  is  reason,  but  what  Is  the 
defense  against  the  physical  violence  of 
individuals  who  do  not  speak  this  lan- 
guage. It  is  the  rule  of  law,  quickly  and 
firmly  executed. 

The  young  people  of  our  times  are 
more  committed,  more  concerned,  and 
better  informed  than  any  previous  gen- 
eration. Unfortunately,  some  of  them, 
perceiving  what  they  consider  to  be  in- 
justices or  faults  in  our  society  have 
taken  it  upon  themselves  to  inflict  their 
vision  on  the  majority.  Often  that  lim- 
ited vision  does  not  take  the  form  of  any 
constructive  proposal  of  how  the  uni- 
versity could  be  restructured  to  meet 
better  the  needs  of  society.  Rather  it  is 
a  nihilist  approach  which  has  no  goal 
but  to  destroy. 

It  Is  sad  that  those  student  dissenters 
who  do  have  legitimate  complaints  and 
who  are  willing  to  participate  In  reason- 
able discussion  allow  themselves  to  be 
taken  in  by  lawless  radicals.  It  Is  sad 
that  they  aline  themselves  with  the 
actions  of  these  radicals  and  in  the  end 
become  indistinguishable  from  them. 
But  the  college  men  and  women  of  today 
are  not  children.  They  do  not  want  to  be 
treated  that  way  and  I.  for  one.  do  not 
think  they  should  be.  Whatever  the  In- 
tent of  their  actions  they  are  responsible 
for  them.  I  do  not  think  we  restore  order 
to  the  college  campus  by  attempting  to 
dissect  or  excuse  the  motives  of  the 
dissenters. 

I  believe  that  we,  the  elected  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  have  a  strict  re- 
sponsibility to  oversee  and  account  for 
the  expenditure  of  public  funds.  There  is 
no  Justification  for  the  expenditure  of 
tax  moneys  which  enable  student  rebels, 
with  the  aim  of  closing  down  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  or  perpetrating 
physical  violence,  to  remain  on  our  col- 
lege campuses. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress  we 
took  several  steps  to  withhold  Federal 
student  aid  from  student  law  breakers. 
The  fiscal  year  1969  Appropriations  Act 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor  and 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  pro- 
hibits the  use  of  such  funds  for  grants 
or  loans  to  any  individual  convicted  by 


any  court  of  any  crime  tevolving  the 
use  of  force  or  the  seizure  of  iRt>perty 
of  an  institution  of  higher  education.  The 
Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1968 
provide  that  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, after  a  hearing,  may  deny  for  a 
2-year  period  Federal  student  assistance 
imder  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  and  the  Higher  Education  Act  to 
individuals  who  are  convicted  of  any 
crime  involving  the  use  of  force,  dis- 
ruption or  seizure  of  college  property,  or 
who  willfully  refuse  to  obey  a  lawful  reg- 
ulation or  order  of  the  institution  of 
higher  learning. 

The  college  and  university  presidents 
and  administrators  have  taken  no  action 
to  implement  the  provisions  of  the  Higher 
Education  Amendments.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  EdiKation.  and  Welfare 
has  taken  no  action  to  implement  the 
provisions  of  the  fiscal  year  1969  Ap- 
propriations Act.  Perhaps  this  is  so  be- 
cause the  law  expires  this  June  30.  HJl. 
11271  provides  us  with  another  <H}por- 
tunlty  to  express  our  strong  intention 
that  Federal  funds  will  not  be  available 
to  students  who  place  themselves  out- 
side of  the  law.  Last  year's  NASA  Ap- 
propriation Act  prohibited  grants  to  in- 
stitutions from  whose  campuses  Armed 
Forces  recruiters  are  barred.  H.R.  11271 
takes  a  stronger  approach.  It  provides 
that  institutions  of  higher  learning  may 
deny  the  payment  of  NASA  fimds  to  in- 
dividuals who  by  willfully  refusing  to 
obey  a  lawful  regulation  of  the  institu- 
tion contribute  to  the  disruption  of  the 
institution  or  who  have  been  convicted 
in  any  court  of  "Inciting,  promoting,  or 
carrjring  on  a  riot,  or  convicted  of  any 
group  activity  resulting  in  material  dam- 
age to  property,  or  Injury  to  persons, 
found  to  be  in  violation  of  Federal,  State, 
or  local  laws  designed  to  protect  persons 
or  property  in  the  community  con- 
cerned." 

I  am  extremely  pleased  that  New  York 
has  enacted  a  law  which  requires  all  col- 
leges and  universities  in  the  State  to 
adopt  rules  cmd  regulatltms  for  "the 
maintenance  of  public  order"  which  must 
be  filed  with  the  State  within  a  90-day 
period  or  be  ineligible  to  receive  any 
State  aid  until  filed.  I  believe  that  it  is 
this  kind  of  resolution  on  the  part  of  the 
colleges,  the  States  and  Congress  which 
demonstrates  our  imwillingness  to  be  in- 
timidated by  threats  or  to  submit  to  the 
lawless  demands  of  radicals.  I  give  HJl. 
11271  my  wholehearted  suiH}ort  and 
strongly  solicit  the  support  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  refused. 

PtRI.IAifBNTAMT   INQVIBT 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Is  it  in  order  to  ask  for  a 
division  on  the  last  amendment? 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Was  the  gentleman 
on  his  feet  asking  for  recognition? 

Mr.  RYAN.  The  gentleman  was  on  his 
feet  asking  for  recognition. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Ryak)  there 
were  ayes — 15.  noes  K3. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AM ~  NVMENT   OITERKD    BT    MS.    RAII,SBACK 

Mr,  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  asi  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Railsback: 
On  page  8,  line  24  through  lUie  3  on  page  9, 
strike  out  all  of  paragraph  (a)  and  redesig- 
nate paragraph  (b)  as  paragraph  (a). 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  sec- 
tion 7  is  really  divided  Into  two  cate- 
gories. Category  (a)  that  I  am  trying  to 
knock  out  would  provide  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation to  make  a  determination  whether 
an  individual  has  wilfully  refused  to 
obey  a  lawful  regulation  or  order  of  the 
college.  It  differs  in  that  respect  from 
subparagraph  (b)  which  requires  that 
an  individual  student  actually  be  con- 
victed In  a  Federal,  State,  or  local  court 
of  competent  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Chairmsji.  it  is  my  beUef  that 
some  of  the  grievances,  in  fact,  many  of 
the  grievances  expressed  by  the  students 
are  legitimate  grievances  and.  unfortu- 
nately, some  of  their  main  grievances 
deal  with  the  administration  which  we 
are  griving  the  right  to,  in  subparagraph 
(a),  to  make  the  determination  as  to 
whether  Federal  funds  can  be  cut  off 
from  a  particular  student. 

In  other  words,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  getting  Involved 
in  a  particular  dispute  where  both  sides 
may  have  legitimate  complaints,  but  I 
can  tell  the  Members  from  my  experi- 
ence in  the  trips  that  I  have  taken  to 
the  college  campuses  that  there  is  not 
any  question  but  there  has  been  an 
archaic  relationship  between  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  students.  For^hat 
reason,  I  believe  that  this  particular  part 
of  section  7  is  even  more  repressive  in 
character  than  is  section  (b),  which  at 
least  requires  a  court  determination  in- 
stead of  leaving  it  to  the  sole  discretion 
of  the  college  administration. 

So  I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  at  least 
we  can  knock  out  this  one  section  which 
in  my  opinion  would  be  extremely  re- 
pressive, and  for  all  of  the  other  rea- 
sons that  were  given  in  the  argmnents 
that  occurred  earlier  in  respect  to  the 
amendments  that  were  offered  earlier. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  the  students 
want  a  voice,  and  I  believe  that  they  are 
entitled  to  have  some  kind  of  a  voice.  I 
believe  the  administrators  have  not  lis- 
tened to  them.  So  I  hope  that  we  can 
adopt  this  particular  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  RAn,SBACK) . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AM KNDKEMT  O*TZRX0  BT   MB.  RTAN 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rtan:  On 
page  2,  line  16,  strike  out  "$60,000,000"  and 
Inaert  In  lieu  thereof  "S36,500,000". 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amend- 
ment would  reduce  the  NASA  authoriza- 
tion bUl  by  $13.5  million.  It  relates  to 
the  fact  that  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  has  reported  out  an 
authorization  for  the  NERVA  nuclear 
rocket  program  of  $50  million,  whereas 
the  Johnson  administration  and  the 
Nixon  administration  requested  $36.5 
million  for  fiscal  year  1970.  Therefore, 
my  amendment  would  set  the  figure  at 
that  requested  in  the  budget  submission. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  views 
ably  stated  by  our  colleague  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Wydler)  on  page  175  of  the 
report,  in  which  he  pointed  out  that  it 
is  unnecessary  to  exceed  the  budget  re- 
quest for  the  nuclear  rockets  program. 
He  said: 

The  proposed  authorization  of  $50  million, 
$13.6  mllllou  In  excess  of  the  NASA  request, 
appears  to  be  an  unnecessary  addition  of 
funds  at  this  time.  Therefore,  It  Is  my  view 
that  no  more  than  $36.6  million  should  be 
authorized  for  nuclear  rockets  program  for 
fiscal  year  1970. 

I  believe  that  this  increase  should  be 
evaluated  in  the  light  of  the  intent  of  the 
NERVA  program. 

On  past  occasions  I  have  taken  the 
floor  of  the  House  to  discuss  in  detail  the 
policy  that  is  embraced  in  proceeding 
with  the  hardware  development  of  a  nu- 
clear rocket  engine,  pointing  out  that 
NASA  is  determined  to  proceed  with  the 
full  development  of  the  NERVA  nuclear 
rocket  engine  without  having  a  specific 
mission  approved  for  it. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  from  testimony 
year  in  and  year  out  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
that  the  NERVA  program  is  related  to 
the  promotion  of  glamorous  and  clostly 
manned  space  flight,  specifically  a 
manned  mission  to  Mars.  Its  purpose  is 
Interplanetary  travel. 

The  NERVA  program,  which  is  ex- 
pected to  ultimately  cost  some  $2  billion, 
is  the  forerunner  of  a  manned  Mars  mis- 
sion which  I  estimated  last  year  would 
cost  perhaps  $200  billion  into  the  1980's. 

Before  authorizing  more  money  for 
this  program  than  even  NASA  requested, 
at  least  we  should  be  aware  of  what 
NASA  intends  for  the  future.  Although 
no  specific  decision  may  have  been  made, 
once  the  investment  has  been  made>^. 
NASA  will  argue,  "There  is  not  much 
money  invested  in  this  program  that  the 
investment  will  be  completely  wasted  if 
we  do  not  continue." 

The  question  of  national  priorities  is 
at  last  becoming  a  subject  of  debate.  Not 
only  is  it  important  to  establish  a  ra- 
tional allocation  of  our  resources  be- 
tween our  domestic  social  needs  and  the 
space  and  military  budgets,  but  it  is  im- 
perative to  set  priorities  within  the 
space  program,  to  define  objectives,  and 
&id  a  balance  between  maimed  and  un- 
manned missions. 

Once  NERVA  hardware  is  developed, 
at  the  very  least  Congress  will  be  asked 
to  support  vastly  expensive  missions  for 
the  purpose  of  justifying  its  $2  billion 
development  cost. 


Unmanned  planetary  exploration  mis- 
sions are  already  underway  with  con- 
ventional hardware  and  propulsion  sys- 
tems. There  is  no  reason  to  assume  that 
it  will  be  of  interest  repeatedly  to  send 
extremely  heavy  manned  payloads  into 
orbit  or  to  the  lunar  surface  until  fur- 
ther data  confirms  that  man  contributes 
significantly  more  to  space  missions  than 
simply  additional  cost  factors  and  se- 
vere weight  and  safety  problems.  Earth- 
orbital  and  lunar  missions,  manned  and 
unmanned,  may  be  conducted  with  hard- 
ware that  is  currently  on  hand.  Only  the 
adoption  of  a  manned  planetary  goal 
imder  current  limitations  in  the  state  of . 
the  art  would  require  a  significant  ad- 
vance in  propulsion  capability.  Such  a 
goal  has  not  yet  been  adopted.  At  a 
probable  cost  of  $200  billion  for  a  manned 
Mars  mission  should  Congress  permit 
such  a  goal  to  be  quietly  built  into  the 
system? 

Despite  repeated  requests,  NASA  has 
not  yet  presented  a  detailed,  technical 
comparison  between  weights  and  costs  of 
nuclear  and  chemical  propulsion  upper 
stages  for  the  review  of  my  technical 
advisers.  • 

NASA's  argument  in  favor  of  develop- 
ing a  space  nuclear  propulsion  capabil- 
ity rests  on  the  determination  to  send 
increasingly  heavier  payloads  into  deep 
space.  There  is  good  reason  to  assume 
that  in  the  future  it  may  be  possible  to 
decrease  rather  than  continually  increase 
the  weight  of  payloads — manned  as  well 
as  unmanned.  Further  growth  in  the 
skills  of  microminiaturization  would  also 
have  obvious  and  important  application 
on  our  own  planet.  NASA  should  be  en- 
couraged to  place  more  emphasis  on  de- 
veloping these  skills  instead  of  continu- 
ing to  project  even  heavier  payloads. 

An  expensive  long  lead  time  flight  hard- 
ware development  such  as  the  NERVA 
nuclear  rocket  engine  for  which  there  is 
no  mission  requirement  should  not  be 
pursued  until  such  time  as  the  Congress 
approves  a  national  goal  which  would 
lead  to  such  a  requirement.  Although  the 
options  provided  by  such  a  development 
may  be  desirable,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  other  options  concerning  al- 
location of  resources  are  closed  when 
such  a  costly  and  extensive  development 
is  undertaken. 

Therefore,  Congress  at  the  least  should 
keep  the  authorization  at  the  level  re- 
quested in  the  budget  submission — not 
Increase  it. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  response  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  would  say  that  his 
amendment  would  eliminate  one  of  the 
most  important  parts  of  the  space  pro- 
gram. As  I  have  said  earlier  today,  the 
nuclear  rocket  will  provide  an  across- 
the-board  advance  in  space  propulsion 
in  the  late  1970's  and  1980's.  Launch 
vehicle  systems  using  a  nuclear  upper 
stage  in  combination  with  a  variety  of 
lower  stages  could  perform  many  mis- 
si(His  in  considerably  shorter  times  or 
carry  much  larger  payloads  than  our 
present  launch  vehicles.  For  example, 
proceeding  at  a  somewhat  more  rapid 
pace  would  provide  NASA  with  an  early 
cost  effective  means  of  using  NERVA  for 
round  trip  low  earth  orbit-to-synchro- 
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Dous-orfoit  or  low  e«rth  orblt-to-lunar- 
ortdt  of  large  ■pace  station  modules  be- 
ing planned  for  the  1970's. 

In  testlnuxiy  before  the  committee,  it 
wu  evident  that  this  potential  high 
performance  has  been  shown  to  be  fea- 
sible. Over  the  past  several  srears  all 
significant  milestones  have  been  achieved 
very  successfully  in  the  extensive  tech- 
nology program— as  I  will  show  later.  It 
was  also  evident  from  the  testimony  that 
the  flscal  year  1970  budget  request  pro- 
vided for  a  minimum  program  and  that 
modest  additional  funding  would  allow 
for  more  efficient  progress  and  enhance 
the  possibility  of  earUer  flight  experi- 
ence and  use. 

The  added  funds  would  be  used  for  the 
following : 

To  increase  the  fabrication  and  pro- 
curement of  development  components — 
particularly  In  long  leadtlme  items — 
and  provide  greater  assurance  of  meeting 
the  present  schedule  of  delivering  a 
flight- ready  engine  in  late  1976. 

To  advance  the  procurement  of  a  new 
exhaust  duct  and  associated  equipment 
required  for  the  existing  engine  test 
stand  In  Nevada. 

To  provide  some  increases  in  contrac- 
tor technical  staffing. 

To  accelerate  stage  system  design  con- 
cepts and  analysis  studies  leading  toward 
the  iniUation  of  a  stage  development  at 
a  later  date. 

Within  the  nuclear  rockets  program  it 
is  recommended  that  the  increase  of 
$13.5  milllrai  be  allocated  approximately 
as  follows: 

|ln  milliofu  ol  dollars) 
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tune  requires  a  specific  flyby  velocity  and 
hence  a  specific  and  Invariable  launch 
velocity.  Hence,  for  any  sdected  mission 
mode  and  launch  opportunity,  there  is 
little  If  any  saving  in  trip  time  to  be 
gained  with  a  larger  launch  vehicle. 

While  the  trip  times  are  flxed  by  flight 
geometry,  the  allowable  payload  is  a 
function  of  the  launch  vehicle  employed. 
For  a  typical  four-planet  Orand  Tour 
to  Jupiter  -  Saturn  -  Uranus  -  Neptune 
launched  on  October  6,  1978,  and  passing 
outside  the  rings  of  Saturn— trip  time  of 
11  years  to  Neptune — rough  estimates  of 
the  relative  payload  capabilities  would 
be  approximately  as  follows: 

First.  Titan'  Centaur — ctssumed  to  be  a 
Titan  HID/ Centaur  Burner  n— 2,220 
pounds. 

Second.  Titan/  NERVA— Titan  core 
must  be  increased  in  diameter  to  accom- 
modate NERVA.  Payload  estimated  for 
two  120-inch  seven-segment  strap-on 
solid  motors  with  large  diameter  core 
first  stage  Tltan-I- NERVA — 6,000  pounds. 
Third.  Saturn  IB/NERVA — single-en- 
gine NERVA  stage  on  an  S-I  with  four 
120-inch,  seven-segment  solid  strap- 
ons— 19,000  pounds. 

Fourth.  Saturn  IC  NERVA— single- 
engine  NERVA  stage  on  a  four-engine 
S-IC— 24.000  pounds. 

Fifth.  Saturn  V/ NERVA— single-en- 
gine NERVA  on  an  S-U  aa  an  8-IC — 
70,000  pounds. 

The  very  substantial  performance  ca- 
pability of  the  Saturn  V/ NERVA  would 
permit  more  comprehensive  missions  to 
the  outer  planets  than  would  the  smaller 
launch  vehicles.  But  there  are  other  mis- 
sions which  could  use  boosters  including 
a  NERVA  stage. 

The  nuclear  rocket  is  intended  to  be 
used  In  a  wide  ^)ecrtum  of  missions  In 
the  late  1970's  and  beyond,  extending 
the  capability  of  launch  vehicles  and  en- 
hancing the  effectiveness  of  many 
major  space  programs.  All  of  the  pros- 
pective boosters  with  NERVA-powered 


upper  stages  oould  perform  a  large  va- 
riety of  unmanned  mlssloos  In  addition 
to  the  grand  tour. 

Furthermore,  the  Saturn  V  with  a  nu- 
olear-rocket  third  stage  or  possibly  some 
other  Intermediate  booster  with  a  nu- 
clear upper  stage,  could  benefldally  per- 
form advanced  manned  mtelons  In 
lunar  exploration  and  Barth-arbltal  op- 
erations. Among  the  candidate  un- 
manned missions  are  a  Man  surface 
sample  return,  a  variety  of  outer  planet 
orblter/lander  missions,  a  Mercury  or- 
biter,  a  comet  rendezvous,  and  many 
others  as  yet  undefined. 

Among  the  possible  missions  in 
manned  space  programs  are  lunar  base 
logistics — manned  or  immanned — single- 
launch  manned  lunar  mission  providing 
both  mobility  and  staytime  for  explora- 
tion of  any  specified  topographical  fea- 
ture or  region;  direct  deUvery  of  large 
payloads — manned  or  urunanned— to 
synchronous  orbit;  transfer  of  large  or- 
biting payloads  from  low-altitude,  me- 
dium-inclination orbit  to  other  syn- 
chronous or  polar  orbit;  and,  perhaps, 
round-trip  transportation  of  manned 
sptusecraft  from  low  altitude  to  syn- 
chronous orbit  and  back  (with  the  possi- 
bility of  reuse). 

Payloads  for  typical  missions  are  as 
follows: 

II  n  tiMHisands  ol  pounds) 


Mitsiom 


NMClear    All-chtinical 
Satvin  V         Satym  V 


I.  Lunar: 

Transfer m  l|2 

Landed C3  35 

?   Synchronous,  equatorial  orbit 138  72 

3.  Polar  orbit  (from  &2°  Cap* 

Kannody  launch  orbit) US  57 

4.  Juptter  proba(2-yr  trip) M  32 

5.  Grand  tour  (197S) S2  i(30) 

6.  Solarproba(0.2AU) 4t  '(23) 


■  For  thasa  missions  tha  all-chamical  laandi  vakicla  would 
hava  a  4tli  slaga,  such  as  tha  Cantaur,  with  a  rnultaat  incraasa  in 
costs  for  davalopmant  and  oparations.  In  contrast,  a  nuclear 
Saturn  V  vdouW  not  need  a  4th  state. 
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The  gentleman  from  New  York  may 
well  have  overlooked  this  imixirtant 
point :  In  any  logically  progressing  space 
program,  there  will  be  a  continuing 
growth  in  payload  and  energy  require- 
ments and  in  sophistication  of  opera- 
tions. TTie  advanced  propulsion  repre- 
sented by  the  NERVA  engine  is  an  im- 
portant element  in  such  a  program. 
History  has  shown  us  that  propulsion 
has  always  been  a  pacing  item  in  man's 
progress.  Because  of  the  leadtimes  in- 
volved in  the  development  of  a  new  type 
of  propulsion,  it  is  necessary  to  proceed 
with  such  work  well  ahead  of  specific 
mission  deflnltions. 

The  nuclear  rocket  is  the  next  major 
advance  in  propulsion,  but  it  will  not  be 
available  until  the  late  1970s.  By  that 
time  specific  plans  will  have  been  estab- 
lished regarding  the  next  generation  of 
missions.  We  cannot  now  say  with  cer- 
tainty what  they  will  be.  but  we  can 
Indicate  some  of  the  llkeJy  choices. 

One  possible  mission  is  the  so-called 
Orand  TOur  mission  to  Jupiter-Satum- 
Uranus-Neptime.  The  planet  flyby  ge- 
ometry of  the  four-planet  Grand  Tour 
mission  to  Jupiter-Satum-Uranus-Nep- 


|ln  thoMands  of  pounds) 


Launch  vehicles 

Mission 

S-IC/ 
nuclear  or 
solid/solid 

S-IC/ 

S-IVB  or 

solid /solid 

S-IVB 

SoM/ 
rwclav 

Solid/ 
S-IVB 

I    Lunar,  transier 

65-74 
50-59 
43-52 
2«-37 
12-20 
7-15 

39-44 
17-22 
9-13 
'  (16) 

36-4C 

25-35 

19-29 

7-17 

0-6 

0-3 

21 -2S 

7   Synchronous,  equatorial  ortMt 

7-9 

3    Polar  orbit  (from  52*  Capa  Kamtady  launch  orbit). 

*   Jupiter  proba(2-yr.  trip) 

S    Grand  tour  (1978) 

6.  Solar  probe  (0.2  AU) 

« (lJ-21) 
'(11-13) 

I  For  these  missions  the  alt-chemical  launch  vehicles  woa^d  have  an  additional  stage,  such  as  the  Centaur,  with  a  resultant  increase 
in  costs  tor  development  and  operations.  For  very  high  energy  missions,  the  nuclear  booster  could  be  used  as  shown  here  or  with 
a  Cenlauf  added  to  give  even  greater  payloads. 


I  have  given  these  data  in  some  detail 
to  stress  the  versatility  of  nuclear-rocket 
propulsion  and  to  avert  a  possible  mis- 
conception that  the  N£:rvA  engine  Is 
useful  only  with  the  Saturn  V  latmch 
vehicle.  The  efficiency  of  nuclear  propul- 
sion results  in  large  payload  gains  at 
velocities  corresponding  to  lunar  mis- 
sions, synchronous-orbit  missions,  and  a 
wide  spectrum  of  deepspace  missions  for 
which  all-chemical  systems  would  at 
least  require  multiple  launches  or  more 
stages. 

As  I  said  a  m(Mnent  ago,  the  NEIRVA 
stage  can  be  usefully  employed  In  Earth 


orbit  missions.  But  It  might  be  helpful 
to  emphasize  how  much  the  improve- 
ments over  chemical  stages  really  are. 

With  the  Saturn  V  it  is  possible,  of 
course,  to  land  men  on  the  Moon.  The 
initial  Apollo  capability  provides  for 
landing  two  men  for  on  the  order  of  1  day 
stay  tinie.  By  using  a  nuclear  NERVA- 
type  stage  in  place  of  the  S-IVB  stage  we 
would  be  able  to  perform  a  lunar  landing 
mission  with  substantially  increased  pay- 
loads,  on  the  order  of  70 -percent  increase 
or  more,  "niere  is  actually  (lulte  a  lever- 
age in  that  increase  in  payload  In  terms 
of  useful  capability.  From  studies  it  has 
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been  indicated  that,  with  this  kind  of 
addition  In  payload  capability,  the  stay 
time  on  the  Moon  can  be  extended  up  to 
100  man-dajrs  or  more.  Other  possibilities 
are:  larger  automated  payloads  to  the 
planets,  moving  large  space  stations  In 
orbit,  or  some  combination  of  these  ac- 
tivities. In  the  late  1970's  and  1980's. 

A  very  Important  message  emerges 
from  what  I  have  said  so  far: 

Wherever  the  emphasis  is  placed  in  the 
space  program  by  the  late  1970's  and  the 
1980's,  the  resulting  need  for  improved 
performance  can  be  met  by  one  basic 
propulsion  system,  the  NERVA  nuclear 
rocket.  Because  of  this  versatility,  the 
relatively  modest  investment  the  Nation 
is  making  In  these  years  in  the  nuclear 
rocket  will  enable  us  to  respond  on  rela- 
tively short  notice  to  whatever  directions 
the  space  program  should  take.  No  other 
single  propulsion  development  will  pro- 
vide this  capability  and  ability  to 
respond. 

Benefits  from  the  use  of  nuclear  rocket 
propulsion  are  many  and  great.  It  is  im- 
portant to  recognize  that  fimdamentally 
the  nuclear  rocket  provides  a  large 
amount  of  propulsion  energy  for  any  of 
of  a  number  of  piUT>oses.  As  I  have  said, 
the  energy  can  be  used  to  increase  pay- 
loads,  for  example,  doubling  the  pay- 
load  of  Satiun  V  and  other  possible  high 
capacity  launch  vehicles  for  many  ap- 
plications. It  can  be  used  to  shorten  trip 
times.  Substantial  increases  in  payloads 
can  permit  more  experiments,  more  re- 
dimdancy  or  otherwise  increase  mark- 
edly the  probability  of  mission  success. 

As  we  have  continued  to  examine  ap- 
propriate applications  of  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion, other  potential  advantages  have 
been  brought  into  clearer  focus.  They 
Include  high  reliability,  controlabiUty 
and  flexibility  of  operations.  The 
NERVA  development  program  is  being 
directed  to  incorporate  these  advan- 
tages in  the  flight  engine.  Studies  have 
also  shown  that  nuclear  rockets  are 
compatible  with  a  variety  of  possible 
large  and  intermediate  class  launch  ve- 
hicles. These  factors  reinforce  the  pre- 
diction that  the  nuclear  rocket  will  be  a 
workhorse  propulsion  system  in  the  late 
1970's  and  thereafter  for  the  tjrpes  of 
missions  I  described  a  few  moments  ago. 
They  also  show  that  a  visualization  of 
the  significance  of  NERVA  solely  in 
terms  of  individual  missions  inade- 
quately represents  the  capability  it 
offers. 

TO  make  this  capability  available,  sev- 
eral steps  are  required.  The  flrst  impor- 
tant step  has  been  essentially  completed, 
that  is  the  establishment  of  basic  feasi- 
bility and  the  basic  knowledge  and  un- 
derstanding required  to  proceed  with  the 
development  of  actual  flight  hardware. 
The  next  step  is  the  reduction  of  this 
technology  to  practice.  This  step  re- 
quires the  design  and  development  of 
flight  engine  hardware  through  compo- 
nent testing  and  integration,  and 
through  engine  system  qualification. 
That  hardware  once  developed  must 
then  be  proven  in  flight.  Later  flights 
will  be  operational  missions  in  which  the 
propulsion  system  must  be  completely 
dei>endable  and  compatible  with  mis- 
sion objectives.  Through  all  these  steps, 
the  propulsion  system  will  be  evolving 


toward  its  ultimate  performance  which 
will  comprise  even  higher  specific  im- 
pulse, longer  operating  duration,  and 
greater  reliability. 

These  steps  are  a  time  consimilng 
process  and  indicate  one  of  the  impor- 
tant reasons  we  are  proceeding  now  with 
this  next  significant  step.  The  leadtimes 
are  such  that,  as  I  indicated,  the  nuclear 
stage  will  not  become  cgieratlonal  until 
the  late  1970's  when  major  increases  in 
payload  and  available  velocity  will  be 
appropriate.  A  second  factor  is  that  hav- 
ing such  an  advanced  propulsion  system 
in  development  provides  our  Nation  with 
space  program  flexibility,  keeping  open 
many  mission  options  without  requiring 
other  large  commitments  in  the  near 
term.  Third,  the  introduction  of  nuclear 
propulsion  will  be  economic  in  the  over- 
all space  program  due  to  both  cost  effec- 
tive operations  and  Its  versatility. 

In  deciding  on  a  program's  futiu-e.  It 
is  instructive  to  look  at  its  past.  On  the 
NERVA  program  there  is  a  long  history 
of  the  successful  solving  of  many  ex- 
tremely difficult  problems.  During  the 
past  5  years  there  has  been  the  steady 
attainment  of  one  important  milestone 
after  another.  This  kind  of  achieve- 
ment builds  confidence  that  the  future 
will  bring  equal  success.  The  following 
milestones  show  just  what  has  hap- 
pended  since  early  1964: 

Kiwi-B4D,  one  ix)wer  test.  May  1964. 

Kiwl-B4E,  two  power  tests,  August- 
Septemt)er  1964. 

NRX-A2,  two  power  tests,  September- 
October  1964. 

Klwi-TNT,  January  1965. 

NRX-A3,  three  power  tests,  April-May 
1965. 

Phoebus-IA,  one  power  test,  Jime  1965. 

NRX/EST,  10  starts,  December  1965- 
March  1966. 

NRX-A5,  two  power  tests,  Jime  1966. 

Phoebus-IB,  one  power  test,  February 
1967. 

Phoebus,  two  cold  flow  tests,  July- 
August  1967. 

NRX-A6,  one  power  test,  December 
1967. 

XECF,  cold  flow,  February-April  1968. 

Phoebus-2A,  three  power  tests,  Jime- 
July  1968. 

Pewee-1,  two  power  tests,  November- 
December  1968. 

From  the  information  obtained  In  all 
of  the  above  tests,  the  detailed  definition 
of  the  NERVA  engine  has  been  initiated. 
In  some  cases,  alternative  conceptual  de- 
signs are  being  analyzed.  This  process 
will  allow  rational  design  selections  to  be 
made  in  light  of  the  requirements.  Per- 
sonnel of  the  AEC  and  the  Marshall 
Space  Flight  Center,  Kennedy  Space 
Center,  Lewis  Research  Center,  as  well 
as  others  are,  working  to  insure  that  the 
requirements  and  design  choices  are  rea- 
sonable and  justified. 

It  is  expected  that  a  comprehensive 
preliminary  design  will  be  achieved  by 
late  this  year  which  will  serve  as  a  base 
line  approach  satisfying  all  of  the  stated 
functional  requirements.  Of  course,  there 
are  and  wiU  be  design  changes  after 
completing  this  preliminary  design 
phase,  but  NASA  and  the  AEC  are  pro- 
ceeding with  great  care  at  the  present  to 
minimize  such  changes,  since  they  be- 


come more  difficult  and  expensive  as  the 
development  program  progresses. 

In  flscal  year  1970  then  it  Is  planned 
to  be  engaged  in  substantial  fabrication 
of  hardware  for  component  test  activi- 
ties. The  component  tests  are  intended 
to  substantiate  the  design  solutions  se- 
lected and  will  lead  to  the  qualification 
of  the  components  involved. 

TTie  presently  estimated  overall  sched- 
ule for  the  NERVA  development  pro- 
gram leads  to  qualification  of  the  engine 
for  flight,  or  PFRT,  in  about  1977. 
The  program  of  system  design,  com- 
ponent design,  component  development, 
and  fabrication  relating  both  to  the  reac- 
tor and  nonreactor  components  will  lead 
to  a  series  of  reactor  and  engine  tests  to 
prove  out  the  system  and  demonstrate 
reliability.  It  is  estin.ated  that  a  total  of 
four  reactors  and  eight  complete  engine 
systems  will  be  needed  to  conduct  devel- 
opment and  qualification  testing  leading 
to  the  availability  of  the  engine  for 
fiight.  Completion  of  this  testing,  to- 
gether with  the  supporting  analyses  and 
docimientation,  will  provide  a  propulsion 
system  suitable  for  vehicle  applicatipn. 

The  existing  test  cell  C  will  be  used  to 
conduct  all  reactor  testing.  Engine  test 
stand-1 — ETS-1 — will  be  used  for  engine 
tests.  Modifications  are  required,  and 
their  design  is  being  initiated,  to  the 
ETS-1  hot  hydrogen  exhaust  system, 
propellant  plumbing  and  altitude  simula- 
tion system  to  allow  full  power  testing  of 
a  flight  configuration  engine.  It  is 
planned  to  fimd  these  modifications  to 
ETS-1  out  of  NERVA  research  and  de- 
velopment fimds. 

The  total  estimated  cost  to  develop  the 
NERVA  engine  is  approximately  $600 
million.  In  addition,  it  is  estimated  that 
approximately  $500  million  will  be  re- 
quired for  stage  development.  The  initia- 
tion date  for  the  stage  development  pro- 
gram has  not  yet  been  determined,  but 
will  probably  occur  in  the  early  1970's. 

As  has  been  shown  in  the  past,  the  de- 
velopment of  this  engine  is  solidly  based 
upon  a  large  accumulation  of  informa- 
tion and  experience  obtained  in  the 
technology  phase  of  the  work. 

By  way  of  summary  I  would  say  that 
the  activity  in  the  nuclear  rocket  pro- 
gram this  past  year  has  added~to  the 
foundation  of  knowledge  and  experience 
upon  which  fiight-engine  development 
will  be  based.  The  technology  phase  of 
the  NERVA  project  is  nearly  complete; 
preliminary  design  of  the  75,000-pound- 
thrust  NERVA  engine  is  underway.  This 
technology  promises  an  advancement  in 
space  propidsion  of  major  importance — 
advancement  in  terms  of  high  payloads 
and  velocity  increments,  enhanced  re- 
liability and  mission-success  probability, 
and  all-roimd  operational  versatility. 

The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the 
use  of  nuclear  rockets  are  spread 
throughout  the  advanced  space  program 
of  the  late  1970's  and  beyond.  Lunar  ex- 
ploration. Earth-orbit  operations  and 
deep-space  scientific  missions  are  still 
profitable  areas  for  nuclear  propulsion. 
Addition  of  a  NERVA-powered  stage  to 
any  of  a  variety  of  boosters  in  the  Saturn 
V  and  Intermediate-size  range  will  be  a 
major  contribution  to  progress  In  this 
time  period.  Furthermore,  by  means  of 
one  such  development  with  a  variety  of 
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•ppUcatloDs.  we  malnUln  numy  opttotu 
without  having  to  pursue  s  large  num- 
ber of  advanced  developmrats  and  give 
the  Nation  the  capability  to  respond  on 
relatively  short  notice  to  new  mtowkm  di- 
rections we  might  choose  to  take.  This 
approach  Is  particularly  valiiable  In 
times  of  cost  sensitivity  and  program 
definition.  The  nuclear  rocket,  there- 
fore, will  contribute  strongly  to  our  Na- 
tion's preeminence  in  space  and,  as  a 
partlciUarly  valuable  focus  of  advanced 
technology,  contribute  to  our  general 
technological  strength. 

For  these  many  reasons  I  urge  the  de- 
feat of  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  MUXiER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  that  all  debate  on  the 
pending  amendment  cease  at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Vir.  Mn.LEK). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  anMBdment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man frofli  New  York  (Mr.  Rtan)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

■nLtNSFOrTATlON     TO     WHTTK     HOTTSK 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  distinguished  minority  leader, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford). 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  wish  to  annoimce  that  following 
the  vote  on  the  bill  there  will  be  a  bus 
outside  the  House  wing  of  the  Capitol 
for  those  Members  of  the  House  and 
their  staff  who  wish  to  go  to  the  White 
House  to  hear  a  few  remarks  by  the 
President  on  his  return  from  the  con- 
ference at  Midway. 

I.RBIllf,ATIVR    PROOBAM 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  (mly  to  announce  some 
changes  in  the  program. 

The  bill  HJl.  6543,  the  Public  Health 
Cigarette  Smoking  Act  of  1969,  will  not 
be  brought  up  this  week  as  previ- 
ously announced. 

Tomorrow  we  expect  to  call  up  the 
bill— H.R.  1035— limiting  the  use  for 
demonstration  pun}oses  of  amy  federally 
owned  property  in  the  District  of  Co- 
Iiunbla,  which  win  be  considered  under 
an  open  rule  providing  for  2  hoiirs  of 
debate. 

On  Thursday,  we  have  programed  the 
bill  HJR.  4314.  Joint  labor-management 
trust  funds  for  scholarships  and  child 
care  centers,  subject  to  a  rule  being 
granted. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

B4r.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rules,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  RooHXT  of  New  York,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  c<m- 
slderation  the  bUl  (HJl.  11271)   to  au- 


thorize appropriations  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  research  and  development,  construc- 
tion of  facilities,  and  research  and  pro- 
gram management,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, piu-suant  to  House  Resolution  413, 
he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  heading  of  the 
bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quonmi 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  EMdently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  330,  nays  52,  not  voting  50. 
as  follows: 

(RoUNo.  78] 
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Abbitt 

CahlU 

■vlns.  Tenn. 

Abernethy 

Camp 

Fallon 

AcUlr 

Carter 

PaaceU 

AdAina 

Caatr 

nndley 

Ad<Ubbo 

Cederbers 

Fish 

Albert 

Chamberlain 

Plsher 

Alexander 

ChaitpsU 

Flood 

Anderson, 

Claacy 

Flowers 

CmlU. 

Clark 

Flynt 

Anderson,  HI. 

Clausen, 

Foley 

Andrews.  Ala. 

DonH. 

Ford,  Qerald  R 

Andrews. 

Clawson.  Del 

Ford. 

If.  Oak. 

ClsTeland 

WUllam  D. 

Annunslo 

Cobelan 

Foreman 

Arends 

Collins 

Fountain 

Ashley 

Colin«r 

Frellnghuysen 

Asplnall 

Conable 

Frey 

Baring 

Oonte 

medel 

Beall.  Md. 

Corbstt 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Belcher 

Corman 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Bell.  Calif. 

Puqxia 

Bennett 

Oaimanakls 

Berry 

CrauMr 

Oallagher 

BevlU 

CulTer 

Oaydoa 

Blaggl 

Daddario 

Oialmo 

BlDf^iani 

Danlal.Va. 

Olbbons 

Blackburn 

Daniels.  N.J. 

OUbert 

Blanton 

DaTla.Oa. 

Oonsalec 

BOKgs 

Darts,  WU. 

Oray 

Boland 

delaOarsa 

Oreen,  Oreg. 

Boiling 

Delaney 

Oreen,  Pa. 

Bow 

Denney 

OrllBn 

Dennis 

Ortfflths 

Bray 

Dent 

Ororer 

Brlnkley 

Derwlnakl 

Oubaer 

Brock 

Devlne 

Hagan 

Broomfleld 

Dickinson 

Haley 

Brotzman 

Dins 

Halpem 

Brown.  CalU. 

Dlngell 

Hamilton 

Broyblll.  N.C. 

Donohue 

Hammer- 

BroyhUl.  Va. 

Dorn 

schmldt 

Dowdy 

Burke,  Pla. 

Downing 

Hanna 

Burke.  Mass. 

D\ilskt 

Burlaaon.  Tex. 

Duncan 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Burllaon,  llo. 

Sckhardt 

Haralia 

Burton.  Calif. 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Harvey 

Burton,  Utah 

Bdwards.  Ut. 

Hatlnn 

Bush 

Brlenborn 

Hathaway 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Sscb 

Hawklna 

OalMU 

Eahleman 

Hays 

Caffery 

Bvaaa.Oolo. 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Helstoskl 

Montcomsry 

Schadeberg 

Hogan 

Moorhead 

Rchwengel 

Horton 

Morgan 

SebeUus 

Hoamer 

Morae 

Shipley 

Howard 

Morton 

ShrlTer 

Hull 

Moaher 

Slkea 

Hunt 

Moss 

Slsk 

Ichord 

Murpby,  ni. 

Black 

Jacobs 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Smith,  Calif. 

Jarman 

Matcher 

Smith,  Iowa 

Johnson,  Calif 

.  Nedsl 

Snyder 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Nichols 

Stafford 

Jonas 

OUara 

Staggers 

Jones,  Ala. 

Olsen 

Stanton 

Jones,  Tenn. 

O'Neal,  Oa. 

Steed 

Karth 

O'NeUl.  Mass. 

Stephens 

Kaaen 

Stratton 

King 

Patten 

Stubbletteld 

Kleppe 

Pepper 

Sullivan 

Kluczynskl 

Perkins 

Symington 

Koch 

Pettis 

Talcott 

Land  rum 

Phllbln 

Taylor 

Langen 

Pickle 

Teague,  Calif. 

Lipscomb 

Pike 

Teague,  Tex. 

Lloyd 

Plrnle 

Thompson.  a% 

Long,  La. 

Poage 

Thomson,  WU. 

Long,  Md. 

PodeU 

Tieman 

Lujan 

Poff 

nilman 

Liikens 

Pollock 

Utt 

IfcClOtT 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Van  Deerlln 

McClure 

Prtce.  ni. 

Vander  Jact 

McCuUoch 

Price,  Tex. 

Vanlk 

McDade 

Pry  or.  Ark. 

Vigortto 

McSwen 

Puclnskl 

Waggonner 

McFall 

Purcell 

Waldle 

McKneally 

Qule 

W&mpler 

McMillan 

Quillen 

Watklns 

Macdonald, 

Rarlck 

Watson 

Mass. 

R«es 

WatU 

MacOregor 

Held,  ni. 

Welcker 

Madden 

Relfel 

Whalley 

Mahon 

Rhode* 

White 

Mallllard 

Rivers 

Whlteburst 

Marsh 

Roberts 

Whltten 

Martin 

Roblaon 

Wldnall 

Mathlas 

Rodlno 

Wiggins 

May 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Williams 

Mayne 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Meeds 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Winn 

Mesklll 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Wolff 

Michel 

Rostenkowskl 

Wright 

Miller.  Calif. 

Roth 

Wydler 

Miller,  Ohio 

Roudebush 

Wylle 

Mlnlsh 

Roybal 

Wyman 

Mink 

Ruth 

Tates 

Mlnahall 

St  Germain 

Tatron 

Mice 

St  Onge 

Young 

MiKell 

Sandman 

Zablockl 

Mollohan 

Satterfleld 

Zlon 

Monagan 

Saylor 

NATS— 62 

Zwaota 

Barrett 

Hicks 

Ottlnger 

BetU  . 

Hungate 

RaUaback 

Blester 

Hutchinson 

Randall 

Brown,  Mich. 

Joelson 

Reld.  N.T. 

Button 

Jones,  N.C. 

Reuai    . 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Kaatenmeler 

RosentlUl 

CtUaholm 

Keith 

Ruppe 

Clay 

Kyi 

Ryan 

Collier 

Landgrebe 

Scherle 

DellenbMk 

Latta 

Scbneebeli 

BUberg 

Lowenateln 

Skubltz 

Farbateln 

McCarthy 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Fraaer 

McDonald, 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Ooodllng 

Mich. 

Stokes 

Qrosa 

Mikva 

Taft 

Oude 

Myers 

Whalen 

Hall 

NU 

Wyatt 

Henderson 

Obey 

NOT  VOnNG 

50 

Anderson, 

OarmatB 

Patman 

Tenn. 

Oettys 

Pelly 

Aahbrook 

Ooldwater 

PoweU 

Ayres 

H«bert 

Rlegle 

Bates 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Ronan 

Blatnlk 

Hollfleld 

Scheuer 

Brasco 

Kee 

Scott 

Brooks 

Klrwan 

SnUth,  N.T. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Kuykendall 

Springer 

Carey 

Kyros 

Stuckey 

Celler 

Leggett 

Thompaoo,  N.J 

Conyerg 

Lennon 

Tunney 

Cunningham 

McCloakey 

Udall 

DawaoB 

Mann 

wilsoa. 

Owyar 

Matsunaga 

CharleaH. 

Mills 

Wold 

Bdwards.  Calif 

Nelsen 

Felghan 

O'Konakl 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Cleric  announced 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 


the  following 
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Mr.  Hubert  for,  with  Mr.  Scheuer  Rgslnst. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Oarmate  with  Mr.  Felly. 

Mr.  Felghan  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  Ooldwater. 

Mr.  Lemion  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Idr.  Smith  of  New  Tork. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mrs. 
Dwyer. 

Mr.  Hollfleld  with  Mr.  MoCloskey. 

Mr.   Klrwan   with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Rlegl«. 

Mr.  Oettys  with  Mr.  Aahbrook. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Brown 
of  Ohio. 

Mr.  CeUer  with  Mr.  Bates. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 

Mr.  Kyroe  with  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Ronan  with  Mr.  Wold. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Tunney. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Powell  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Kee  with  Mr.  Matsunaga. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr.  HUNGATE  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  RUPPE  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "aay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  in  the 
RECORD  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
JoELSON) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


RAISE   IN    PRIME   INTEREST   RATE 
UNCONSCIONABLE 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  one  of 
the  crassest  examples  of  disregard  for  the 
public  interest,  several  major  banking  in- 
stitutions yesterday  announced  that 
they  are  raising  their  prime  interest  rate 
to  an  unconscionable  8^i  percent.  It  is 
crass  because  it  has  all  the  earmarks  of 
a  grand  con^lracy;  it  is  unconscionable 
because  it  will  force  many  of  the  little 
people  of  this  coxmtry  right  to  the  wall. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  this  will 
drive  the  effective  interest  rates  on  al- 
most every  type  of  loan,  including  home 
mortgages,  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
usury  laws  in  many  States. 

We  all  know  that  banks,  like  other 
financial  enterprises,  are  in  business  to 
make  money.  This  Is  the  essence  of  the 
free,  competitive  marketplace.  But  they 
are  govemmentally  chartered  institu- 
tions with  a  distinct  responsibility  to  the 
public,  and  their  charters  to  lend  should 
not  and  cannot  be  interpreted  as  licenses 
to  gouge  the  people. 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  latest  defiance  of  the 
public  interest  is  the  fourth  increase  in 
the  prime  rate  since  last  December,  a 
rise  of  25  percent  In  6  m(»iths.  It  is  un- 
called for.  It  could  force  many  small  en- 
terprises out  of  business;  it  could  cripple 
the  homebuildlng  industry;  it  certainly 
wUl  be  a  disaster  for  the  average  Amer- 
ican home  buyer. 

As  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  CcHimiittee 
noted  yesterday,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems 
rather  strange  to  me  that  those  major 
bankers  all  miraculously  arrived  at  the 
same  figure  on  the  same  morning.  But 
then  maybe  It  is  not  so  strange,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Maybe  it  Is  Just  a  plain,  old- 
(fashloned  conspiracy,  into  which  the 
vTustice  Department  ought  to  look. 
1  I  urge  the  President  to  take  strong 
tactions  to  reverse  this  trend  and  I  hope 
•the  House  Banking  Committee  will  con- 
ivene  as  early  as  possible  to  examine  the 
(whole  Federal  Reserve  System  with  a 
•view  to  overhauling  it  and  bringing  it 
back  to  reality  under  closer  congres- 
sional scrutiny.  Unless  Congress  and  the 
President  act  quickly  and  effectively, 
iwe  are  going  to  find  ourselves  in  a  credit 
icnmch  that  will  make  1966  look  like  a 
ipicnic. 

THE  HIKE  IN  INTEREST  RATES 

(Mr.  HANNA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  join  with  the  expressions  which 
were  just  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York.  I  think  that  the  newest  hike 
in  interest  rates  continues  and  increases 
the  imfortunate  game  of  bouncing  off 
the  borrower  bench  some  of  our  health- 
iest and  worthiest  economic  elements. 

I  believe  we  can  safely  predict  that 
this  new  rise  in  interest  rates  will  have 
no  more  lasting  effect  on  inflation  than 
have  the  previous  increases.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  David  Kennedy, 
stated  correctly  before  this  rise  that  a 
further  increase  in  the  prime  rate  at  this 
time  would  not  in  itself  effectively  re- 
strain the  demand  for  credit. 

By  following  this  myopic,  tunnel  vision 
approach  of  interest  rates  as  an  effec- 
tive restraint  on  inflation  we  are  being 
at  this  point  coimterproductive  and  in- 
ordinately cruel — coimterproductive  be- 
cause increased  interest -to  the  selective 
class  of  borrowers  who  can  afford  the 
interest  rate  now  because  of  increases 
of  prices  which  they  can  feed  into  the 
inflationary  channel  will  keep  them  in 
the  forefront  of  the  borrowing  bench. 
It  is  cruel  because  we  are  not  intelli- 
gently being  selective  in  the  use  of  scarce 
capital.  We  are  keeping  it  available  to 
the  borrower  who  is  either  bom  with 
the  instincts  of  a  crapshooter  or  a  bor- 
I'ower  who  has  some  direct  control  over 
the  market  price  so  he  can  add  on  the 
interest  cost.  It  is  cruel  because  the  high- 
er interest  rates  go  the  surer  it  is  the 
ultimate  level  of  settling  down  will  be 
higher.  From  a  high  of  7^4  percent  one 
can  predict  perhaps  the  rate  would  set- 
tle back  to  6V^  percent,  but  from  a  high 
of  8' 2  percent  one  can  only  look  for  a 


settling  back  to  about  7'/2  percent.  This 
is  called  the  rachet  effect.  It  is  easier  to 
move  up  than  down. 

Interest  rates  represent  a  price.  Price 
on  any  commodity  serves  as  a  ra- 
tioning agent.  Certain  people  at  a  given 
level  because  of  the  economic  impera- 
tives are  priced  out  of  the  market.  Un- 
fortunately the  market  does  not  respond 
to  the  rational  priorities  of  needs  for  our 
society  so  the  scarcity  of  capital  does  not 
necessarily  follow  the  most  desirable  or 
healthiest  course. 

At  this  time  both  expansion  and  infla- 
tion are  working  against  the  Govern- 
ment and  in  a  way  that  is  not  Respon- 
sive to  higher  interest  restrictions.  Be- 
cause we  are  in  a  virtual  war  economy 
there  is  an  expected  profitability  in  new 
plant  construction  and  higher  inventory 
su:cumulation.  With  a  level  of  unemploy- 
ment down  to  near  or  below  3  percent, 
the  consumer  balances  off  his  concern 
for  stable  credit  with  an  exjiectation  of 
higher  income.  Both  business  and  con-  . 
sumers  rush  into  a  money  market  of  es- 
calating price  as  early  as  possible  so  that 
debt  created  at  such  time  can  be  paid  off 
in  cheaper  dollars  later.  . 

What  this  Indicates,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
that  under  present  circumstances  higher 
interest  rates  are  worse  than  neutral  in 
the  battle  against  inflation.  Such  addi- 
tional increases  can  only  fan  the  flames 
and  at  the  same  time  continue  to  make 
unwise  allocations  of  limited  investment 
capital.  There  must  be  a  better  route  to 
take.  When  will  we  realize  that  a  war 
economy  can  only  be  controlled  by  the 
tougher  medicine,  of  harsher  but  fairer 
measures  to  restrict  areas  of  Investment 
and  to  restrain  price  and  wage  policies? 


OEO  "EVALUATES"  ITSELF 

(Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Rorida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  come  across  the  most  shocking 
instance  of  bias  in  "evaluations"  of  OEO 
projects  I  have  ever  heard  of,  and  one 
which  brings  into  question  the  basis  for 
all  project  reviews. 

An  evaluation  report  on  South  Florida 
Migrant  Legal  Services  Program,  Inc., 
was  submitted  by  Volt  Information  Sci- 
ences, Inc.,  by  a  man  who  lists  himself  as 
a  "Volt  consultant"  and  chairman  of 
the  evaluation  team.  In  a  letter  to  me. 
Volt  says : 

Volt  does  not  knowingly  assign  specialists 
to  tasks  in  which  the  specialists  have  in- 
terests in  the  case. 

Yet  a  report  of  the  executive  director. 
South  Florida  Migrant  Legal  Services 
Program,  Inc.,  dated  December  20,  1967, 
says  that  this  same  man  "has  agreed  to 
act  as  the  program's  liaison  man  in 
Washington.  His  function  will  be  to 
contact  various  Government  agencies 
upon  our  request  and  forward  to  us  such 
information  as  he  may  acquire  from 
these  agencies." 

OEO  set  up  what  many  Members  of 
the  Congress  assimied  was  an  independ- 
ent evaluation  of  OEO  projects  by  out- 
side contractors.  This  particular  evalu- 
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•tkm  WM  conducted  und«r  OKO  contract 
No.  B-M-4S91.  to  tmem  the  vAlue  of  an 
$800,000  a-year  le«al  aerrloe*  program 
whleh  had  acvlted  for  a  new  S-year  $3,- 
800,000  procram.  Needleas  to  aay.  »  full 
and  proper  evaluation  of  such  a  project 
would  be  valuable  both  to  OEO  and 
Concrees. 

When  I  aaked  Chrla(<H>her  Clancy, 
OEO  Legal  Senrlces  acting  director,  who 
selected  the  members  of  the  evaluation 
team,  he  Informed  me  that  It  had  been 
done  by  Dan  Bradley.  OEXyu  legal  serv- 
ices representative  tn  Atlanta.  I  con- 
tacted Mr.  Bradley,  and  he  confirmed 
this,  saying  that  he  had  picked  the  eval- 
uators  after  asking  the  advice  of  others. 
I  asked  Volt  if  this  was  standard  pn-o- 
oedure  to  let  OEO  name  Volt  evaluators. 
and  they  repUed  that.  "It  Is  not  Volt's 
policy  or  practice."  Yet  that  Is  what  has 
hai^>ened. 

In  addition  to  the  chairman  of  the 
evaluatloa  team,  who  Is  apparently  both 
a  ivrojeei- consultant.  Volt  consultant,  as 
weU  as  «n  evaluator  of  the  same  project, 
two  other  members  of  the  team  have  the 
distinct  opportunity  for  bias.  One  is  the 
full-time  paid  director  of  another  080 
funded  legal  services  project.  The  other 
Is  a  Washington  attorney,  associated 
with  the  law  firm  of  Anudd  li  Porter. 
The  deputy  director  of  the  program 
which  was  to  be  evaluated  lists  himself 
as  a  former  associate  of  the  same  Wash- 
ington law  firm.  The  remaining  ptmel 
member  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Bar  Association's  legal  aid  committee, 
apparently  recommended  to  Mr.  Bradley 
by  the  ABA's  Washington  ofBce. 

Here  we  have  a  shocking  case  of  the 
selection  of  three  men  to  evaluate  an 
OEO  program,  not  by  the  Independent 
contractor  who  flies  the  report,  but  by  an 
OEO  regional  official.  And  that  OEO  of- 
ficial has  selected  as  chairman  of  the 
team  a  man  who  Is  shown  as  the  Wash- 
ington representative  of  the  program;  a 
lawyer  from  the  same  law  firm,  out  of  the 
thousands  of  firms  in  the  Nation,  as  the 
program's  deputy  director  lists  himself 
as  being  associated  formerly ;  and  the  di- 
rector of  another  OEO  project  who  could 
hajxhy  be  expected  to  give  an  adverse  re- 
port. Perht^M  he  had  been  or  will  be  sub- 
ject to  a  similar  "evaluation"  by  the  di- 
rector of  this  program,  If  that  is  OEO's 
practice. 

I  do  not  t»1ng  this  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  without  realizing 
the  seriousness  of  the  implications.  This 
and  othn*  project  evaluations  are  given 
wide  distribution  within  OEO  and  other 
Oovenunent  agencies,  and  to  congres- 
sional committees  to  Justify  fimdlng,  re- 
funding and  appropriations  and  author- 
isations. The  General  Accounting  OfDce, 
the  congressional  watchdog.  Itself  makes 
extensive  use  of  evaluation  reports  in  re- 
viewing the  operations  of  OEO.  In  its 
recent  report  to  Congress  on  OEO,  In  the 
section  dealing  with  legal  services,  GAO 
says  that  they  used  as  a  partial  basis  for 
their  investigation  some  34  evaluation 
reports  in  OEO's  flies.  Fortunately  they 
sampled  two  of  that  nimiber  in  depth, 
and  were  critical  of  the  nature  of  evalua- 
tion efforts  in  general. 

These  evaluation  reports,  then,  are  im- 
portant to  OEX>,  to  Congress,  and  to  the 
projects  themselves.  If  this  one  case  is 


not  an  Iscrfated  one,  and  I  rather  doubt 
that  it  Is,  OEO's  so-called  Independant 
contract  evaluation  setup  is  nothing  mora 
than  a  sham.  It  la  merely  a  fraudulent 
way  to  produce  a  desired  result  through 
a  contractor,  while  maintaining  control 
over  selection  of  evaluators.  I  believe  this 
situation  requires  several  immediate  steps 
to  be  taken: 

First.  Congress  should  appropriate  no 
additional  funds  to  OEO  until  we  are 
assured  of  an  Impartial  and  Independent 
evaltiatlon  process,  completely  out  of  the 
hands  of  OEO. 

Second.  I  am  asking  General  Account- 
ing Office  to  make  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion and  report  of  OEO's  contractors  and 
evaluation  process. 

Third.  Steps  should  be  taken  now  to 
free  project  evaluations  from  OEO  c<m- 
trol. 

Fourth.  OEO  should  not  refund  the 
program  which  was  evaluated  by  this 
particular  handplcked  team. 

A  full  and  complete  investigation 
should  be  made  into  the  activities  of  the 
South  Florida  Kiigrant  Legal  Services. 
Inc.,  to  learn  why  such  great  pains  were 
taken  to  Insure  a  favorable  evaluation  re- 
port. Someone  went  to  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  effort  to  put  together  such  an 
evaluation  team  subject  to  such  great 
bias  and  the  evaluation  report  Itself 
stands  as  proof  that  a  whitewash  of  all 
the  charges  against  the  program  was  to 
be  the  end  product  of  the  evaluation. 


CORRECTING     THE     RECORD     ON 
JUSTICE  IN  ALABAMA 

(Mr.  BUCHANAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  In- 
clude at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoko  a  por- 
tion of  a  press  release  Issued  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buttoh) 
based  on  a  speech  which  it  is  my  imder- 
standing  he  delivered  in  his  district  last 
Simday: 

U  you  were  a  wltneaa  to  a  lynching,  and 
you  could  help  prevent  a  tragedy,  you  would 
not  hMltate  to  help,  would  you?  That  la  the 
opportunity  that  haa  been  offered  to  me. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  I  did  not 
bealtate  to  try  to  help  one  ot  the  One  Ameri- 
cana ot  our  time,  Mr.  Richmond  Flowers. 

For  there  U  a  lynch  mob  afoot,  and  they 
maacarade  themoelvea  In  the  gulae  of  Jus- 
tice—an  Alabama  racist  Justice. 

A  lynching  baaed  on  bitter  hatred  of  a 
man  who  has  stood  up  against  the  mob, 
against  rmcLsm,  for  decency,  and  for  the  law — 
even  when  he  bad  been  warned  that 
ruin,  and  though  possible  aasaaslnatlon,  were 
ahead  If  he  defied  the  racists — racist*  who 
bombed  churches:  who  killed  In  their  hoods 
under  the  cover  of  night:  who  held  other 
Americans  In  subjection  with  threats,  fear 
and  violence:  who  sought  to  stand  In  the 
school  hoxise  door,  to  stem  the  forward  ad- 
vance of  human  kind. 

Because  Richmond  Flowers,  as  Attorney 
Oeneral  of  Ai»h»tw«  clld  stand  up  courage- 
ously against  these  evils,  be  exposed  himself 
not  only  to  the  haters,  calumnies,  but  to  the 
vUe  retributions.  Ruin  was  threatened  to 
him,  but  he  went  on — and  now  the  haters 
are  seeking  to  extract  their  pound  of  flesh, 
even  at  the  cost  of  distorting  the  presumably 
even -banded  system  of  Justice  In  which  we 
Instinctively  trust. 

It  Is  almost  Inconceivable  to  you  that  the 
Federal  Juries  In  Alabama  coxild  be  ao  prej- 


udiced: but  foe  the  man  whom  Oeorge  Wal- 
laoe  baa  bitterly  deaorlbed  aa  bis  worst 
enemy,  nothing  oould  be  too  bad.  And  so 
the  lynching. 

But  tb*  appelate  courts  do  not  depend 
on  Alabama  Juries  and  are  not  In  Wallace's 
hands,  and  so  I  bellev*  there  U  real  reaaon 
to  hope  and  expect  that  actual  Justice  wlU 
prevail  for  Rlchntond  Flower*. 

In  the  meantime,  let  me  reiterate  my  po- 
sition as  stated  when  I  annoimoed  my  Inten- 
tion to  employ  Mr.  Flowers,  In  the  beUef  that 
his  talent*  and  his  credentials  oouM  well 
serve  the  people  of  my  DIstrlot  and  the 
country: 

"Slohmond  Flowers  has  served  the  people 
weU  In  his  dlsUngulshed  career.  He  deserve* 
a*  much  In  temporary  advmslty,  and  I  am 
gratified  to  be  able  to  have  some  i>art  In  try- 
ing to  aasure  such  for  this  fine  man." 

The  feeling  on  my  part  has  been  well  ex- 
pressed by  a  lady  who  wrote  to  me  from  our 
area.  This  Is  what  she  said: 

"My  husband  and  I  both  applaud  you  for 
showing  your  faith  In  Mr.  Richmond  Flowers, 
and  having  the  courage  to  do  It.  I  am  per- 
fectly certain  that  Mr.  Flowers  haa  never 
don*  anything  dlahonest.  He  has  always 
shown  great  courage  In  opposing  Injustice, 
and  I  felt  sure  that  the  time  would  come 
when  he  would  be  accused  of  some  wrong  do- 
ing, merely  because  he  was  unwilling  to 
compromise  hi*  principals.  Under  no  circum- 
stance* will  I  ever  believe  he  has  done  any- 
thing dishonest;  he  la  not  that  kind  of 
person." 

But  to  some  people,  who  apparently  Jack ^ 

this  lady's  Insight,  and  who  have  not  had 
the  advantage — as  I  have — of  bSIng  able  to 
see,  at  first  hand,  spiteful  hatred  at  work,  the 
l**ue*  apparently  are  obscured.  To  them,  I 
aak  In  all  good  will,  do  you  question  that 
Richmond  Flowers  was  long  ago  prejudged 
and  condemned  In  Alabama,  long  before  an 
Alabama  Jury  lynched  him:  do  you  really 
doubt  that  such  a  man  would  be  crucified 
a*  a  victim  of  racist  politics? 

I  consider  It  Impossible  for  Mr.  Flowers  to 
have  received  a  fair  trial  under  these  cir- 
cumstances. UntU  an  appellate  court  re- 
views his  case  strictly  on  facts  and  law,  It 
la  urgent  to  withhold  final  Judgment  and  I 
am  confident  the  fair-minded  people  of  Al- 
bany and  Schenectady  countle*  will  do  ao. 

When  the  gentleman  saw  fit  to  employ 
on  his  congressional  staff  a  former  At- 
torney General  of  Alabama  who  had  Just 
been  convicted  in  a  Federal  court  along 
with  two  other  men  on  extortion  charges, 
I  was  surprised  that  any  Member  should 
continue  to  presume  a  man's  innocence 
immediately  following  his  conviction  in 
a  Federal  court,  but  felt  that  the  hiring 
of  staff  personnel  was  an  individual 
Member's  own  business  and  his  own  re- 
sponsibility. When  the  gentleman,  how- 
ever, added  to  this  an  attack  upon  citi- 
zens of  my  district  I  felt  compelled  to 
take  the  floor  to  set  the  record  straight. 

On  February  27,  1969,  following  a  5- 
week  trial  in  the  Federal  court  for  the 
northern  district  of  Alabama,  Richmond 
Flowers  was  found  guilty  on  two  coimts 
of  conspiracy  to  commit  extortion  and 
two  coimts  of  extortion  and  received  a 
$10,000  flne  and  an  8-year  sentence  in  a 
Federal  penitentiary.  Two  other  indi- 
viduals in  this  same  trial  were  also  found  r 
guilty.  The  cases  are  now  on  appeal  to 
the  Fifth  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

The  12  citizens  who  composed  the  Jury, 
the  23  citizens  on  the  grand  Jury  which 
indicted  him.  Justice  Department  offi- 
cials who  reviewed  the  case,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Judge  who  presided  over  the  court 
and  passed  the  sentence  have  all  been 
swept  aside  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
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York  as  examples  of  "Alabama  racist 
Justice"  who  "lynched"  Mr.  Flowers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  citizens  do  not  volunteer 
to  serve  on  Juries  in  Alabama,  as  in  any 
other  State.  Those  who  served  on  the 
grand  Jury  which  brought  the  indict- 
ment smd  those  who  served  on  the  Jury 
which  convicted  the  individuals  in  this 
case  were  required  by  law  to  so  serve  as  a 
duty  of  citizenship.  The  record  will  re- 
flect that  during  a  long  trial  voluminous 
evidence  and  testimony  were  presented 
in  this  case  and  that  the  rights  of  the  de- 
fendants were  fully  protected  by  the  pre- 
siding Judge.  The  members  of  the  blracial 
Jury  which  returned  a  imanlmous  ver- 
dict of  guilty  sought  only  to  render  the 
fair  and  honest  judgment  which  the  law 
required  of  them  in  this  case.  The  record 
will  reveal  It  to  be  both  a  reasonable  and 
responsible  decision. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  highly  unjustified 
the  criticism  of  this  jury  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Button)  who, 
in  announcing  his  appointment  of  Mr. 
Flowers  to  his  staff,  said  he  knew  noth- 
ing about  the  trial. 

Attorneys  for  Mr.  Flowers  and  the 
two  other  men  had  the  opportunity  and 
did.  in  fact,  use  all  their  strikes  in  select- 
ing a  Jury.  IV  Is  inconceivable  to  me  that 
the  gentleman  should  believe  that  out  of 
a  venire  of  more  than  80  persons,  not  one 
was  a  fair,  honest,  responsible  law-abid- 
ing American,  as  his  statement  implies. 
As  you  know,  it  takes  only  one  vote  for 
acquittal  to  result  in  a  mistrial  in  a  Fed- 
eral court.  This  was  not  the  case  with  the 
Flowers  trial.  All  the  jurors,  and  they 
were  polled,  Mr.  Speaker,  said  they  were 
in  agreement  with  the  verdict  submitted 
by  the  foreman  of  guilty  on  all  four 
counts. 

Mr.  Flowers'  trial  took  5  weeks  in  Fed- 
eral court.  Prior  to  his  indictment  in 
August  1968,  his  case  had  been  under  in- 
vestigation for  several  years.  The  case 
was  reviewed  by  Justice  Department  offi- 
cials here  in  Washington,  including  those 
to  the  Civil  Rights  Division. 

Do  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  think  it  within 
the  realm  of  possibility  that  had  Civil 
Rights  Division  officials  thought  this  case 
was  based  on  racist  politics  they  would 
have  permitted  its  prosecution? 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  Federal  grand  jury  in- 
dicted Mr.  Flowers  and  a  Federal  Jury 
convicted  him  after  hearing  the  testi- 
mony. The  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  BtTTTON)  I  am  sure,  would  be  loath 
to  convict  someone  after  hearing  only  the 
prosecution's  testimony,  but  that  is  what 
he  has  done.  He  has  convicted  an  Ala- 
bama Jury  of  rendering  "racist  justice" 
but  he  admittedly  is  not  familiar  with 
the  testimony  that  jury  heard. 

The  jury  panel  was  selected  at  random 
by  a  system  approved  last  year  by  the 
judges  of  the  Fifth  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals.  That  jury  represented  a  cross 
section  of  the  31  counties  in  the  northern 
district.  I  am  absolutely  confident  it  was 
a  fair  Jury  and  that  presiding  Judge 
Clarence  W.  Allgood  provided  the  same 
type  of  Justice  in  his  court  in  Alabama 
that  Mr.  Flowers  would  have  received 
anjrwhere  in  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  constituents  and  fel- 
low citizens  over  whom  the  gentleman 


has  set  himself  up  as  judge  and  jury  are 
innocent  of  doing  anything  other  than 
their  duty  under  the  law. 


REPRESENTATIVE  LUJAN  INTRO- 
DUCES LEGISLATION  TO  ESTAB- 
LISH EMERGENCY  TAX  ON  EXCESS 
CORPORATE  PROFITS 

(Mr.  LUJAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing,  along  with  other  of  my  col- 
leagues, legislation  to  establish  an  emer- 
gency tax  on  excess  corporate  profits.  If 
enacted,  our  program  will  raise  enough 
funds  to  make  the  continuation  of  the 
10-percent  surtax  on  individual  incomes 
unnecessary. 

The  need  to  raise  moneys  to  pay  for 
our  expenditures  in  the  Vietnsun  war  is 
clear  and  unarguable.  Our  defense  spend- 
ing has  risen  by  59  percent  since  the  orig- 
inal large  scale  escalations  of  1965.  Cor- 
porate profits  during  the  same  period 
have  risen  by  33  percent,  and,  of  course, 
have  risen  much  more  than  that  in  cer- 
tahi  industries  which  are  directly  in- 
volved in  the  war  effort.  It  seems  to  me 
far  more  equitable  for  those  Interests 
which  have  profited  from  the  war  to 
bear  the  major  share  of  the  financial 
burden  than  to  place  that  burden  on  the 
individual  taxpayer. 

Taxes  on  excess  wartime  profits  is  the 
method  we  have  traditionally  employed 
to  pay  for  our  wars.  We  had  one  during 
World  War  I,  and  during  World  War  n. 
Within  6  months  after  the  Communist 
invasion  of  South  Korea  Congress  had 
enacted  such  a  tax.  I  think  it  is  only  logi- 
cal that  we  at  least  seriously  consider  a 
similar  measure  for  this  wsu:  before  con- 
tinuing with  the  surtax. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  ttiat  our  legis- 
lation is  in  no  way  intended  to  hamper 
the  growth  of  business,  especially  small 
businesses.  Corporations  whose  net  prof- 
its are  $25,000  or  less  would  be  totally 
exempted  from  taxation  under  our  pro- 
posal, and  allowances  are  made  for 
corporations  in  financial  difficulties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  an  unfair 
measure.  I  think  that  Congress,  and 
members  of  the  key  committees,  are 
aware  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  surtax, 
and  I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  this  reasonable  alternative  the  most 
careful  consideration. 


EVALUATION  OF  BENEFITS  OF  WA- 
TER RESOURCE  DEVELOPMENT 
PROJECTS 

(Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  chairman  of  the  Flood  Control  Sub- 
committee, Committee  on  Public  Works, 
I  have  announced  that  the  subcommittee 
will  begin  hearings  shortly  on  the  eval- 
uation of  benefits  of  water  resource  de- 
velopment projects. 

Specific  dates  will  be  announced  later 
after  consultation  with  the  gentleman 


from  Maryland,  Representative  Georgb 
H.  Fallon,  chairman  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee. 

Many  Members  have  expressed  an  In- 
terest in  this  important  subject,  and  I 
want  to  include  my  statement  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks : 

Statement  bt  Mb.  Jones  of  Alabama 
In  the  determination  of  our  national  pri- 
orities and  goals,  water  resource  development 
projects  have  been  consistently  and  un- 
justly downgraded.  This  has  occurred  de- 
spite the  fact  that  we  cannot  ever  overstate 
the  Importance  of  water  resources  to  the 
development  of  our  Nation.  Without  full 
and  proper  attention  to  the  water  which  we 
possess,  we  cannot  help  to  reach  success- 
fully the  levels  of  attainment  to  which  this 
Nation  Is  dedicated. 

Water  Is  an  Invaluable  commodity.  How- 
ever, most  people  simply  take  It  for  granted 
until  the  supply  runs  low  In  quantity  or 
quality. 

But  that  lack  of  concern  does  not  apply 
to  everyone.  There  are  many  who  share  my 
belief  that  measures  are  urgently  needed  to 
carry  forward  vltol  programs  for  the  pro- 
tection of  lives  and  property  of  our  cit- 
izens against  the  ravages  of  fioodwaters,  for 
the  protection  of  our  valuable  coastal  re- 
sources from  erosion,  for  the  develoBpieut 
and  Improvement  of  waterways  and  harbors 
as  an  essential  element  of  the  national  trans- 
portation system,  for  the  generation  of  low- 
cost  hydroelectric  power,  for  the  develop- 
ment of  water  supplies  of  suitable  quantity 
and  quality  to  serve  our  Nation's  cities. 
Industries  and  farms,  lor  the  conservation 
and  enhancement  of  wildlife  resources,  for 
providing  increased  opportuntles  lor  our 
citizenry  to  enjoy  healthful  outdoor  recrea- 
tional opportunities,  and,  in  general,  for 
inducing  economic  development  as  a  means 
of  enhancing  the  general  welfare. 

In  the  Flood  (Control  Act  of  1936,  the  Con- 
gress established  for  the  first  time  a  national 
flood  control  policy.  Destructive  floods  ob- 
structing navigation,  highways,  raUroads  and 
other  channels  were  held  to  be  a  menace  to 
national  welfare.  The  law  stated  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  Improve  or  par- 
ticipate m  Improvements  of  navigable  waters 
or  their  tributaries  for  flood  control  "If  the 
benefits  to  whomever  they  may  accrue  are 
In  excess  of  the  estimated  costs,  and  the 
lives  and  social  security  of  people  are  other- 
wise adversely  affected."  Over  the  years  this  ' 
criteria  has  been  made  applicable  to  almost 
all  tyi)es  of  water  resource  development 
projects. 

Despite  this  broadest  possible  statement  of 
Congressional  Intent,  the  planners,  econo- 
mists and  academicians  have  not  been  able 
to  state  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the 
true  beneflts  brought  about  by  water  re- 
source development  projects.  The  Executive 
Branch  has  issued  document  after  document 
on  the  various  analytical  procedures  they 
considered  acceptable  In  the  evaluation  of 
the  beneflts  and  costs  of  projects.  In  1962, 
President  Kennedy  approved  a  memorandum 
from  the  Secretaries  of  the  Army.  Interior, 
Agriculture  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare setting  forth  a  statement  of  poUcles, 
standards,  and  procediu-es  In  the  formula- 
tion, evaltiatlon,  and  review  of  plans  for  the 
use  and  development  of  water  and  related 
land  resources  for  use  by  all  Federal  agen- 
cies In  their  formulation  of  land  and  water 
resources  development  projects.  That  memo- 
randiun  was  subsequently  printed  tw  Sen- 
ate Document  No.  97,  89th  Congress.  How- 
ever, It  soon  became  apparent  to  all  who  were 
involved  In  this  area  that  the  agencies  were 
not  uniformly  following  the  planning  policies 
set  forth  In  that  document  for  the  evalua- 
tion of  benefits.  The  Ctorpw  of  Engineers,  In 
particular,  was  not  taking  Into  account  the 
total  beneflts  whlcn  were  permissible  under 
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Duciuuw»  No.  «7.  ABd  IB  wmay 
■todlM  ««t«  obTlooily  niKlcratettiiff  th«  tna* 
T«IiM  of  a  proposed  project. 

In  this  ttm«  of  highly  eomp«tlU««  needi 
and  limited  budget*,  we  oaa  ao  loocw  •Sard 
the  luxtiry  of  andentAndlnf  the  total  bene- 
fit* of  water  reeoorce  derelopment  projeeta. 
We  miiat  recognize  and  compute  all  the  b«n*- 
fiU  and  all  the  cosU  properly.  Without  the 
knowledge  of  total  beneflu  and  coat*,  we 
cannot  Intelligently  Judge  the  altematlTea 
available  to  ua. 

A  recent  study  of  a  highly  dereloped  10 
mile  section  of  the  Tennessee  RlTer  near 
Decatur,  Alabama.  Indicated  some  6,000  peo- 
ple have  found  employment  In  rtver-froat 
manufacttirlng  plant*.  But  the  benefits 
didn't  stop  at  the  waterllne.  These  water- 
front plants  were  responsible  for  1.000  othsr 
new  Jobs  In  supplying  industries  away  froaa 
the  water  and  for  33,000  Joba  In  Industries 
consuming  products  of  the  waterfront 
planta.  Numerous  other  benefits  are  also  In- 
herent In  this  type  of  development. 

The  analyses  which  have  been  heretofore 
applied  to  projects  arv  Inadequate  and  out- 
dated. Proper  consideration  and  appUcatlan 
at  tota»-toeneau  must  be  forthcoming. 
-For  AH -of  the  reasons  which  I  have  stated, 
the  Suboommlttee  on  Flood  Control  wUl  hold 
public  hearings  shortly  In  Waahlngton  on 
the  entire  matter  of  evaluation  of  benefits 
of  water  resource  development  projects  wttti 
a  Tlew  toward  determining  appropriate  legis- 
lation setting  forth  the  necessary  criteria 
for  uss  by  the  pertinent  Federal  agencies. 


CABCPUS  DISORDER— REPORT  OP 
THE  NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON 
THE  CAUSES  AND  PREVENTION  OP 
VIOLENCB 

(Mr.  McCULLOCH  asked  and  was 
glTen  permlsloa  to  address  the  Hotue 
for  I  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
renuurks  and  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr. 
Milton  S.  Elsenhower,  Chairman  of  the 
National  Commission  on  the  Causes  and 
Prevention  of  Violence,  issued  the  Com- 
mission's Interim  Statement  on  Camptis 
Disorder  on  Monday,  June  9.  1969. 

The  statement  Is  calm,  factual,  con- 
structive and  logical.  I  commend  It  to 
all  Members  of  Congress,  yes,  to  all  citi- 
zens who  are  concerned  about  the 
causes  and  the  cure  of  campus  disorders. 

The  interim  statement  follows: 

Imtbbhc  STATXMKirr  on  Camfits  DxsoBom 

The  members  of  this  Commission,  along 
with  moat  Americana,  are  deeply  disturbed  by 
the  violence  and  disorder  that  have  swept 
the  nation's  campuses.  Our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities cannot  perform  their  vital  functions 
In  an  atmosphere  that  exalts  the  struggle 
for  power  over  the  search  for  truth,  the  rule 
of  passion  over  the  rule  of  reason,  physical 
confrontation  over  rational  discourse. 

We  are  equally  disturbed,  however,  by  the 
dlrectlo>n  of  much  public  reaction  to  campus 
imrest.  Thoee  who  would  punish  college* 
and  universities  by  reducing  financial  sup- 
port, by  passing  restrictive  legislation,  or  by 
political  Intervention  in  the  affairs  of  educa- 
tional Institutions,  may  unwittingly  be  help- 
ing the  very  radical  minority  of  students 
whose  objective  Is  to  destroy  our  present 
Institutions  of  higher  education. 

So  threatening  is  the  situation,  so  essential 
Is  the  need  for  understanding  and  calm  ap- 
praisal, that  this  Commission  feels  compelled 
to  speak  now  rather  than  to  remain  silent 
until  publication  of  Its  final  report  next  fall. 
We  offer  our  comments  during  the  summer 
pause  In  the  hope  that  they  will  ccKitrlbute 
to  constructive  thought  and  action  before 
the  beginning  of  the  new  academic  year  In 
September. 


The  protklsm  ot  campus  unrest  Is  more 
than  a  oampiM  problem.  Its  roots  lie  dssp  In 
the  larger  society.  There  Is  no  slngls  cause, 
no  single  solution.  We  urge  aU  Amsrloans 
to  reject  hasty  and  sImpUstto  answers.  We 
urge  them  to  dlstlnr»Uh  bstwssn  psaeefm 
protest  and  violent  disruption,  between  the 
non-oooformlty  ot  youth  and  the  terror  tac- 
tics of  the  extremists.  We  counsel  pAtlMce. 
understanding  and  support  for  those  In  tb* 
university  conununlty  who  are  trying  to 
prsscno  freedom  and  order  on  the  campus. 
Ws  do  so  In  the  conviction  that  our  uni- 
versities and  colleges  are  beginning  to  learn 
bow  to  achieve  change  without  disorder  or 
coercion. 
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During  the  past  year,  many  of  America's 
unlvsrsttlss  and  collages  have  been  seriously 
wounded.  Thess  wounds  arts*  from  multiple 
causes.  Ons  la  the  increasingly  violent  ex- 
pression of  widespread  student  discontent. 
Althoi^h  much  of  this  discontent  often 
focuses  on  grievances  within  the  campus 
environment.  It  Is  rooted  in  dissatisfactions 
with  the  larger  society  that  the  campus  can 
do  lltUe  about. 

Studenu  are  unwilling  to  accept  the  gaps 
between  professed  Ideals  and  actual  per- 
formance. They  see  afresh  the  Injustices 
that  remain  unremedied.  They  are  not  im- 
pressed by  the  dangers  that  previous  genera- 
tions have  overcome  and  the  problems  they 
have  solved.  It  means  UtUe  to  them  that  the 
present  adult  generation  found  the  way  out 
of  a  major  depression  to  unparalleled  heights 
of  economic  abundance,  or  that  It  defeated 
a  massive  wave  of  vicious  totalitarianism  and 
preserved  the  essential  elements  of  freedom 
for  the  youth  of  today.  To  students,  these  tri- 
umphs over  serious  dangers  serve  primarily 
to  emphasize  other  problems  we  are  Just 
beglimlng  to  solve. 

Today's  intelligent.  Idealistic  students  see 
a  nation  which  has  achieved  the  physical 
abUlty  to  provide  food,  shelter  and  educa- 
tion for  all.  but  has  not  yet  devised  social 
Institutions  that  do  so.  They  see  a  society, 
built  on  the  principle  that  all  men  are 
created  equal,  that  has  not  yet  assured  equal 
opportunity  In  life.  They  see  a  world  at  na- 
tion-states with  the  technlcaa  brUllance 
to  harness  the  ultimate  energy  but  without 
the  common  sanae  to  agree  on  methods  of 
preventing  mutual  destruction.  With  the 
fresh  energy  and  Idealism  of  the  young,  they 
are  Impatient  with  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  but  seems  to  them  to  be  Indefen- 
sibly slow. 

At  a  time  when  students  are  eager  to  at- 
tack these  and  other  key  problems,  they  face 
the  prospect  of  being  compelled  to  fight  In 
a  war  moat  of  them  believe  is  unjustified. 
This  traumatic  experience  has  precipitated 
an  unprecedented  mass  tension  and  fnis- 
tratlon. 

In  assessing  the  causes  of  student  unrest. 
It  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that  all 
causes  are  external.  There  are  undoubtedly 
Internal  emotional  pressures  and  Internal 
value  conflicts  In  many  students  which  con- 
tribute to  their  own  dissatisfaction  and  thus 
to  the  tension  and  turmoil  of  campus  life. 

Students  attribute  the  shortcomings  they 
see  to  the  smugness  of  their  elders  and  the 
weaknesses  of  social  Institutions.  They  see 
the  university,  guardian  of  man's  knowl- 
edge and  source  of  his  new  Ideas,  as  an 
engine  for  powering  the  reform  of  the  larger 
society,  and  as  the  first  Institution  they  are 
In  a  position  to  reform. 

We  emphasize  that  most  students,  despite 
their  views  of  society's  failures,  accept  as 
valid  the  basic  structure  of  our  democratic 
system:  their  main  desire  Is  to  Improve  Its 
abUlty  to  live  up  to  Its  stated  values.  Their 
efforts  to  do  so  are  welcome  when  they  take 
the  form  of  petitions,  demonstrations  and 
protests  that  are  peaceful  and  non-violent. 
Although  many  persona  are  unsettied  by 
these  activities  (which  are  often  of  a  bisarre 
nature),  we  must  all  remember  that  peace- 


ful iiniiSMliin  of  dlsturbtng  Ideas  and  p«- 
tltkms  for  tb*  radrass  at  grlavaneea  ar*  fun- 
H«wia»»t^^  rights  safeguarded  by  the  First 
AmsndnMnt  of  our  OonaUtutlon.  Methods  of  • 
dealing  with  "campus  unrest"  must  not  con- 
fUM  psaosTul  protOTt  and  petition  with  vio- 
lent disruption.  To  do  so  will  aggravate  rath- 
er than  solve  tbe  problem. 

A  small  but  determined  minority,  how- 
aver,  alms  not  at  rsfonn  but  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  existing  Institutions.  These  are  the 
nlhlllata.  They  reeort  to  violent  disruption  as 
the  means  best  suited  to  achieve  their  ends. 
By  dramatic  tactics  of  terror,  they  have  fo- 
cused widespread  pubUe  attention  upon 
themselves  and  have  often  induced  univer- 
sity authorities  either  to  surrender  or  to  meet 
force  with  force.  When  they  have  managed 
on  occasion  to  provoke  counter-force  to  an 
Bxceeslve  degree,  they  have  succeeded  in  en- 
listing the  sympattUe*  of  the  more  moderate 
campus  majority. 

They  are  the  agent  that  converts  construc- 
tive student  concern  into  mindless  mob 
hysteria.  They  are  the  chief  dangar  to  the 
university  and  its  basic  values. 

There  is  also  a  minority  of  students  who 
are  not  nihilists,  but  who  feel  that  violence 
and  disruption  may  be  the  only  effective  way 
of  achieving  societal  and  university  reform. 
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Forcible  obstruction  and  violence  are  In- 
compatible with  the  Intellectual  and  per- 
sonal freedom  that  lies  at  the  core  of  campus 
values.  In  Its  recent  Declaration  on  Campua 
Unrest,  the  American  Council  on  Education 
noted  that  "there  has  developed  among  some 
of  the  young  a  cult  of  irrationality  and  In- 
dvtlity  which  severely  strains  attempts  to 
maintain  sensible  and  decent  human  com- 
mimications.  Within  tills  cult  Is  a  minute 
group  of  destroyMs  who  have  abandoned 
hope  in  today's  society.  In  today's  university, 
and  In  the  prooeeses  of  orderly  discussion  to 
secure  significant  cliange."  These  "destroy- 
ers seek  to  persuade  more  moderate  students 
that  verbal  expressions  of  grievance  go  un- 
heeded, while  forcible  tactics  bring  affirma- 
tive results." 

Deeplte  some  eloquent  and  subtie  rationali- 
satloos  for  violent  methods  of  protest,  the 
record  of  experience  Is  Incontrovertible. 
While  violent  protest  Is  sometimes  followed 
by  the  concessions  sought.  It  more  often  pro- 
duces a  degree  of  counter- riolence  and  pub- 
lic dismay  that  may  gravely  damage  the 
cause  for  which  violence  Is  Invoked. 

Bven  when  violence  succeeds  In  achieving 
Immediate  social  gains,  it  tends  frequentiy 
to  feed  on  Itself,  with  one  power  group  im- 
posing its  will  on  another  imtil  repressive 
elements  succeed  in  reeetabllshing  order. 
The  violent  cycles  of  the  French  and  Rus- 
sian revolutions  and  of  the  decade  resulting 
In  the  Third  Reich  are  stark  summits  of  his- 
tory to  ponder.  All  history  teaches  that  as  a 
conscious  method  of  seeking  social  reform, 
violence  Is  a  very  dangerous  weapon  to 
employ. 

That  Is  why  our  nation  has  sought  to  avoid 
violent  methods  of  effecting  social  change, 
and  to  foster  instead  the  principles  of  peace- 
ful advocacy  proclaimed  in  the  Bill  of  Rights 
and  the  rule  of  law.  As  the  President  has 
Just  reminded  us: 

"The  purpose  of  these  restraints  Is  not 
to  protect  an  'establishment.'  but  to  estab- 
lish the  protection  of  liberty;  not  to  pre- 
vent change,  but  to  Insure  that  change  re- 
flects the  pubUc  will  and  respects  the  rights 
of  all." 

The  university  Is  tb«  citadel  of  man's 
learning  and  of  his  hope  for  further  self- 
Improvement,  and  la  the  special  guardian  of 
this  heritage.  Those  who  work  and  study  on 
the  campua  should  think  long  before  they 
risk  It*  destruction  by  resorting  to  force  as 
the  quick  way  of  reaching  some  Immediate 
goal. 

Father  Theodore  Hesburgh  of  Notre  Dame 
has  observed  that  the  university,  precisely 
because  It  is  an  open  community  that  lives 
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by  the  power  ot  reason,  stands  naked  before 
thoee  who  would  employ  the  power  of  force. 
It  can  survive  only  when  the  great  majority 
of  Its  members  share  Its  commitment  to  ra- 
tional discourse,  listen  cloeely  to  thoee  with 
conflicting  views,  and  stand  together  against 
the  few  who  would  Impose  their  will  on 
everyone  el^. 

Kingman  Brewster  of  Tale  has  per- 
suasively articulated  this  policy: 

"Proposition  one  is  the  encouragement 
of  controversy,  no  matter  how  fundamental; 
and  the  protection  of  dissent,  no  matter  how 
extreme.  This  la  not  Just  to  permit  the  'let- 
ting off  of  steam'  but  because  It  will  Im- 
prove [the  university]  as  a  place  to  be 
educated.  Proposition  number  two  Is  a  con- 
vincing Intention  to  deal  speedily  and  firmly 
with  any  forcible  Interference  with  student 
and  faculty  activities  or  the  normal  use  of 
any  | university]  facilities.  ...  I  see  no  basis 
for  compromise  on  the  basic  proposition  that 
forcible  coercion  and  violent  intimidation 
are  unacceptable  means  of  persuasion  and 
unacceptable  techniques  of  change  in  a 
university  community,  as  long  as  channels 
of  communication  and  the  chance  for  rea- 
soned argument  are  available." 

Several  attitudes  held  by  members  of  the 
university  conununlty  have  often  Interfered 
with  the  application  of  these  sensible  stand- 
ards. One  Is  the  belief  of  many  that  the 
civil  law  should  not  apply  to  Internal  campus 
affairs.  They  feel  that  the  academy  Is  an 
enclave,  sheltered  from  the  law,  that  the 
forces  of  civil  "authority  may  not  enter  the 
campus,  save  by  invitation.  "This  is  a  serious 
misconception — «  residue  of  the  time  when 
the  academy  served  in  loco  parentis,  making 
and  enforcing  its  own  rules  for  students' 
behavior  and  protecting  them  from  the  law 
outside,  save  for  such  extreme  crimes  as 
murder  and  arson.  Now  that  students  them- 
selves have  firmly  discarded  school  authority 
over  their  personal  lives,  they  must  logically 
accept  the  Jurisdiction  of  civil  authority. 
They  cannot  argue  that  of  all  Americans 
they  are  uniquely  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
law. 

At  the  same  time,  the  university  Is  ilV 
equipped  to  control  violent  and  obstructive 
conduct  on  Its  own.  Most  Institutions  have 
few  campus  i>ollce;  most  of  these  are  not 
deputized  and  thus  do  not  possess  true  police 
power.  Few  schools  have  explicit  rules  either 
defining  the  boundaries  of  permissible  pro- 
test or  stating  the  consequences  If  the 
boundaries  are  crossed.  Some  have  very  loose 
rules  for  disciplinary  proceedings;  others 
have  diffused  disciplinary  power  so  widely 
among  students,  faculty  and  administration 
that  effective  discipline  is  difficult  to  Impose; 
and  is  seldom  Imposed  quickly  enough  to 
meet  an  emergency.  And  In  most  institutions 
the  ultimate  internal  disciplinary  sanction 
of  suspension  or  expulsion  lies  unused  be- 
cause the  campus  community  shrinks  from 
its  probable  consequence — exposure  of  dis- 
missed students  to  the  draft  and  what  stu- 
dents call  the  "death  sentence"  of  Vietnam. 


Out  of  many  discussions  with  faculty 
members,  students  and  administrators,  and 
with  full  appreciation  that  no  two  institu- 
tions are  the  same,  we  offer  the  campus 
community  the  following  specific  sugges- 
tions: 

( 1 )  A  broad  consensus  should  be  achieved 
among  students,  faculty  and  administration 
concerning  the  permissible  methods  of  pre- 
senting Ideas,  proposals  and  grievances  and 
the  consequences  of  going  beyond  them.  Ex- 
cellent guidelines  have  been  provided  by  the 
American  Council  on  Education's  recent  Dec- 
laration on  Campus  Protest.  These  could 
usefully  be  supplemented  by  more  detailed 
statements  developed  by  representatives  of 
the  American  Association  of  University  Pro- 
fessors, the  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versities, the  American  Council  on  Educa- 
tion, the  Association  of  Land  Grant  Colleges 
and  State  Universities,  the  National  Student 


Association,  and  possibly  others.  Where 
agreed  upKin  and  explicit  codes  of  student 
conduct  and  procedures  for  student  discipline 
are  lacking,  they  should  be  adopted;  where 
they  already  exist  they  should  be  reviewed 
and,  if  necessary.  Improved. 

Students  have  the  right  to  due  process  and 
to  participate  In  the  making  of  decisions  that 
directly  affect  them,  but  their  right  of  par- 
ticipation should  not  be  so  extensive  as  to 
paralyze  the  disciplinary  process  itself.  Codes 
for  campus  conduct  should  place  primary 
reliance  on  the  power  of  the  institution  to 
maintain  order  in  Its  own  house,  and  on  Its 
courage  to  apply  its  own  punishment  when 
deserved.  These  codes  should  also  recognize 
the  universal  duty  to  obey  the  civil  and 
criminal  laws  of  the  larger  society,  and  the 
right  of  the  civil  authorities  to  act  when  laws 
are  violated. 

(2)  Universities  should  prepare  and  cur- 
rently review  contingency  plans  for  dealing 
with  campus  disorders.  Advance  plans 
should  be  made  to  determine,  insofar  as 
possible,  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
university  will  use  (1)  campus  disciplinary 
procedures,  (11)  campus  police,  (ill)  court 
Injunctions.  (Iv)  other  court  sanctions  and 
(V)  the  civil  police.  A  definite  plan,  flexibly 
employed  at  the  moment  of  crisis,  is  essen- 
tial. There  have  been  enough  violent  and 
obstructive  incidents  on  enough  campuses 
to  permit  institutions  to  assess  alternative 
courses  of  action  and  to  anticipate  ooth  the 
varieties  of  disorder  which  might  occur  and 
the  most  appropriate  response. 

Most  Importantly,  university  authorities 
should  make  known  in  advance  that  they 
will  not  hesitate  to  call  on  civil  police  when 
circumstances  dictate,  and  should  review 
in  advance  with  police  officials  the  degrees 
of  force  suitable  for  particular  situations. 
It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  even  in  cases 
where  the  need  for  calling  the  civil  police 
has  been  generally  recognized,  the  degree  of 
force  actually  employed  has  frequently  been 
perceived  as  excessive  by  the  majority  of  the 
campus  community,  whose  sympathies  then 
turned  against  the  university  authorities. 
Indeed,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  pri- 
mary objective  of  campus  revolutionaries  Is 
to  provoke  the  calling  of  police  and  the  kinds 
of  police  conduct  that  will  bring  the  ma- 
jority over  to  their  side. 

(3)  Procedures  for  campus  governance 
and  constructive  reform  should  be  developed 
to  permit  more  rapid  and  effective  decision- 
making. There  is  great  misunderstanding 
and  coiLfuslon  as  to  where  ultimate  author- 
ity for  campus  decision-making  lies.  The 
fact  is  that  the  authority  is  shared  among 
several  elements. 

By  law,  trustees  are  granted  full  author- 
ity over  colleges  and  universities.  But  trust- 
ees cannot  supervise  the  day-to-day  affairs 
of  a  university;  hence  they  delegate  power 
to  the  president.  The  president,  however.  In 
addition  to  being  the  agent  of  the  trustees, 
is  the  leader  of  the  faculty.  His  effective- 
ness derives  as  much  from  campus  consen- 
sus of  faculty  and  students  as  It  does  from 
the  power  delegated  to  him  by  the  trustees. 

In  the  American  system  of  higher  educa- 
tion, the  faculty  plays  the  primary  role  in 
determining  the  educational  program  and 
all  Issues  directly  relevant  to  education  and 
faculty  research.  Unlike  the  systems  of  some 
other  countries,  educational  control  In  the 
American  system  is  faculty-oriented;  any- 
thing else  is  a  deviation  from  the  norm. 

Faculty  control  of  education  and  research 
Is  the  best  guarantee  we  have  of  academic 
freedom.  It  is  a  precious  asset  that  must 
not  unde^  any  circumstances  be  sacrificed. 
Most  student  demands  for  change  pertain 
to  educational  and  research  matters  and  too 
often  their  efforts  have  been  directed  to- 
ward administrative  officers  who  usually  do 
not  have  the  power  which  students  assume 
they  possess.  And  often,  too,  some  faculty 
members  have  mistakenly  Joined  with  stu- 
dents In  using  coercive  force  against  admin- 


Utrative  officers  when  it  is  the  faculty  itself 
that  should  deal  appropriately  and  effectively 
with  the  Issues  in  question. 

Most  other  powers  in  the  university  are 
dlffiised.  For  most  pxirposes,  shared  power 
is  an  asset.  But  to  prevent  disorders,  uni- 
versities must  be  able  to  respond  quickly. 
CampruB  protests  are  sometimes  escalated  to 
the  level  of  force  because  legitimate  griev- 
ances, peacefully  urged,  have  been  referred 
to  university  committees  which  were  slow 
to  respond.  Scholars  have  the  habit  of  ex- 
amining any  hypothesis,  debating  It  ex- 
haustively, deferring  decision  to  await  more 
evidence,  and  when  something  must  be  de- 
cided, shunning  a  consensus  in  favor  of  sub- 
tle shades  of  disagreement  and  dissent.  Fbr 
the  process  of  education,  these  are  admirable 
qualities.  But  for  dealing  with  naked  force, 
they  can  be  a  prescription  for  disaster.  Fac- 
ulties therefore  have  a  special  obligation  to 
organize  themselves  more  effectively,  to  cre- 
ate representative  groups  with  power  to  act, 
and  to  maintain  constant  and  systematic 
lines  of  communication  with  students.  They 
should  be  ready  to  meet  every  challenge  to 
the  educational  integrity  of  the  institution. 
If  this  Integrity  is  compromised.  It  will  be 
the  faculty  that  suffers  the  most. 

Students  should,  of  course,  have  a  mean- 
ingful role  in  the  governance  of  all  non-ed- 
ucational, non-research  functions.  They 
should  serve,  too,  on  committees  doling 
with  educational  and  related  questions,  ex- 
ercising their  right  to  be  heard  on  these  sub- 
jects, so  long  as  the  faculty  remains  para- 
mount. 

(4)  Faculty  leaders  and  administrative 
officers  need  to  make  greater  efforts  to  Im- 
prove communications  both  on  the  campus 
and  with  alumni  and  the  general  public. 
Campus  difficulties  are  constantly  aggra- 
vated by  misinformation  and  misunder- 
standing. On  campus,  large  numbers  of  fac- 
ulty and  students  often  act  on  the  basis  of 
rumor  or  incomplete  information.  Alumni 
and  the  general  public  receive  Incomplete, 
often  distorted,  accounts  of  campus  develop- 
ments. The  communications  media,  on  and 
off  the  campus,  concentrate  on  controversy. 
Much  of  the  peaceful  progress  of  our  col- 
leges and  universities  is  never  communi- 
cated to  the  outside  world.  Campus  authori- 
ties have  the  responsibility  to  see  to  it  that 
a  balanced  picture  is  portrayed. 

rv 

To  the  larger  society,  we  make  these 
suggestions: 

( 1 )  The  majority  of  the  American  people 
are  justifiably  angry  at  students  who  engage 
In  violent  and  obstructive  tactics.  While  the 
public  varies  widely  in  Its  desire  for  social 
change,  it  shares  a  conunon  belief  in  the 
value  of  social  order.  It  also  regards  uni- 
versity students  as  among  the  most  privi- 
leged in  society — among  those  who  should 
understand  best  the  importance  of  freedom 
and  the  dangers  of  anarchy.  One  outlet  for 
this  public  resentment  has  been  the  support 
of  legislation  withholding  financial  aid  both 
from  students  who  engage  in  disruption  and 
from  colleges  and  universities  that  fall  to 
control  them. 

There  has  also  been  a  steady  weakening 
of  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  additional 
public  funding  that  higher  education  so 
badly  needs.  Current  appropriations  for  new 
facilities  and  for  annual  operating  costs  have 
been  insufficient.  Some  private  universities 
have  faced  a  reduction  In  individual  and  cor- 
porate gifts. 

Existing  laws  already  withdraw  financial 
aid  from  students  who  engage  in  disruptive 
acts.  Additional  laws  along  the  same  lines 
would  not  accomplish  any  useful  purpose. 
Such  efforts  are  likely  to  spread,  not  reduce 
the  difficulty.  More  than  seven  million  young 
Americans  are  enrolled  in  the  nation's  col- 
leges and  universities;  the  vast  majority 
neither  participate  ia  nor  sympathize  with 
campus  violence.  If  aid  is  withdrawn  from 
even  a  few  students  in  a  manner  that  the 
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eamptw  wltm*  m  onjurt.  tha  rwult  mmj  be 
to  nKUe*UM  ft  mooli  larfw  nnmlMr  by  oon- 
Tlnelnc  tham  th«t  ezlcttiic  gorenunental 
Uistttatkxu  •!«  M  hth^mwiM  ••  tb*  rwrolu- 
tlonulw  eUlm.  U>  tb*  Uw  unjustly  torem 
the  uzilTantty  to  out  off  flnitdal  aid  or  to 
•zp«l  »  •ttMtent,  tbe  university  m  weU  may 
come  under  wldeapread  campus  condemna- 
tion. 

(3)  We  believe  that  the  urge  to  enact  ad- 
ditional leglalatlon  ahould  be  turned  into  a 
channel  that  oould  aaslat  the  imlTeraltlee 
then- selves  to  deal  tore  eSectlvely  with  the 
tactlca  of  obetructlon.  State  and  municipal 
laws  against  trespass  and  disorderly  conduct 
may  not  be  wholly  effective  means  of  dealing 
with  some  acts  of  physical  obetructlon.  They 
were  not  written  to  deal  with  such  conduct, 
and  they  do  not  cope  with  the  central  Issue — 
forcible  interference  with  the  First  Amend- 
ment rights  of  others.  We  are  presently  con- 
sidering whether  there  Is  a  need  for  statutes 
authorizing  unlverames.  along  with  other  af- 
fected persons,  to  obtain  court  injunctions 
against  willful  private  acts  of  physical  ob- 
stmctlon  that  prevent  other  persons  from 
exercising  their  First  Amendment  nghu  of 
■peeCir.  peaceable  assembly,  and  petition  for 
'the  TWIresi  of  grievances.  Such  laws  would 
not  be  aimed  at  students  exclusively,  but  at 
any  willful  interference  with  First  Amend- 
ment rights,  on  or  off  the  campus,  by  stu- 
dents or  by  non-studenu.  They  would  also 
be  available  to  uphold  the  First  Amendment 
rights  of  studenu  as  well  as  other  dttsens. 

(3)  Finally,  we  urge  the  American  people 
to  recognise  that  the  campus  mirror*  boCb 
the  yearnings  and  the  weaknesses  of  the 
wider  society.  Krlk  Brikson,  a  renowned  stu- 
dent of  youth,  has  noted  that  young  and  old 
achieve  mutual  respect  when  "society  recog- 
nises the  young  individual  as  a  bearer  ot 
fresh  energy,  and  be  recognizes  society  as  a 
Uvlng  process  which  inspires  loyalty  as  It  re- 
eel  ves  It.  Tn««w*«iT««  allegiance  as  it  extracts 
It,  honors  confidence  as  It  demands  It." 

One  effective  way  for  the  rest  of  us  to  help 
reduce  campus  disorders  is  to  focus  on  tbe 
luxflnlshed  task  of  striving  toward  the  goels 
of  human  life  that  all  of  us  share  and  that 
young  people  admire  and  respect. 


THE  ABM  CONTROVERSY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temixire.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Bukleson),  is 
recosnized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers who  may  so  desire,  be  permitted  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  I 
am  about  to  discuss. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  yesterday  when  re- 
questing this  special  order,  I  made  it 
clear  that  I  questioned  no  man's  sin- 
cerity or  his  motives,  in  opposing  the 
so-called  anti-ballistlc-mlssile  system, 
but  I  think  It  Is  my  right  to  question 
Judgment.  As  I  said  then  and  I  repeat, 
the  debate,  beginning  to  rage  and  will 
be  raging  during  the  weeks  ahead,  in- 
volves not  only  the  development  of  the 
ABM.  but  goes  now  into  our  very  defense 
preparations. 

The  latter  has  recently  come  about,  I 
presume,  by  reason  of  the  stories  about 
some  defense  contracts,  exceeding  In 
costs,  original  estimates,  and  of  waste 
and  extravagance.  Of  course,  no  one  is 
going  to  stand  up  here  and  defend  waste 
and  extravagance  although  It  is  built 
into  most  anything  the  Government 
does.  It  always  has  been  but  that  Is  no 
reasm  to  permit  unnecessary  expendi- 
tures. In  fact,  I  do  not  know  of  many 
things  the  Government  does  that  should 


not  be  done  for  leas.  This  applies  to  do- 
mestic as  well  as  military  procrams. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  my  oplnloo.  this  issue 
Is  the  greatest  which  will  face  this  Con- 
gress. As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  It  Is 
the  greatest  question  which  has  faced 
this  Congress  In  the  last  several  years, 
because  it  vitally  Involves  what  could  be 
our  very  survival. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  Laird  has 
declared  it  is  his  policy  to  consider  Rus- 
sia's capability  rather  than  attempting 
to  gear  U.S.  military  readiness  to  esti- 
mates of  Soviet  intentions.  It  seems  to 
me  this  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion. It  Is  matter  of  the  kind  of  world 
in  which  we  live.  Are  we  willing  to  stake 
the  future  of  this  Nation  on  good  Intents 
of  our  potential  adversaries  in  this 
world?  We  talk  about  all  the  other  good 
things  which  this  money  could  be  used 
for.  but  what  have  we  to  gain,  if  all  this 
is  accomplished  and  leaves  our  Nation  In 
peril?  Are  we  to  believe  that  In  our  weak- 
ness our  adversaries  will  love  us?  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  warned  against 
major  and  irretrievable  miscalculations, 
if  our  Judgment  on  intentions  proves 
faulty.  He  further  said  that  based  upon 
the  best  Information  available  to  him,  he 
concludes  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  the 
capability  of  achieving  by  the  mld- 
1970's,  a  superiority  over  the  presently 
authorized  and  programed  forces  of  the 
United  SUtes  In  all  areas.  Including  of- 
fensive strategic  forces,  defensive  stra- 
tegic forces,  and  conventional  forces.  It 
is  Inconceivable  that  we  should  risk  the 
grave  peril  to  this  Nation,  if  Russia  or 
any  other  achieves  this  superiority. 

Those  who  oppose  the  ABM  have  ex- 
pressed skepticism  that  it  will  not  work 
but  equally  prominent  are  those  con- 
vinced that  it  will.  Our  potential  enemies 
are  unlikely  to  gamble  on  who  Is  right 
As  one  eminent  scientist  put  It,  "They 
wiU  be  deterred  by  the  very  fact  that  It 
might  woiic,"  and  deterrence,  after  all.  Is 
the  name  of  the  game. 

Other  critics  of  the  program  say  that 
the  ABM  will  endanger  the  arms  control 
talks  but  the  Kremlin,  which  already  has 
an  i^BM  of  a  sort  around  Moscow,  has 
given  no  such  indication. 

I  have  a  greet  deal  of  respect  for  the 
Judgment  of  the  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Washington,  Hknry  Jacksom.  He  Is 
an  Informed  expert  on  our  defense  pos- 
ture and  that  of  the  Soviet  Union,  as 
well  as  Communist  China.  Recently,  he 
authored  an  article  entitled.  "Five  Dan- 
gerous Myths."  and  the  first  of  these  Ib 
that  the  Soviets  are  on  a  fixed  course 
toward  more  peaceful  and  moderate 
policies  and  are  ready  to  leave  their 
neighbors  alone.  Well.  Senator  Jackson 
concludes  that  the  contrary  is  true  of 
this  reassuring  notion  and  reminds  us 
that  a  Czech  citizen  might  be  permitted 
some  doubts. 

The  second  myth,  which  the  Senator 
mentions,  is  that  the  Soviet  rulers  are 
becoming  progressively  more  liberal  and 
civil  rights  conscious  and  are*  about  to 
rejoin  Western  society.  The  plain  fact 
Is,  says  Senator  Jackson,  that  in  the 
past  year  or  two  there  have  been  increas- 
ing signs  in  the  Soviet  Union  of  a  move 
to  the  right,  a  move  toward  the  hardlin- 
ers. And  the  third  point  Is  the  idea  that 
it  Is  the  United  States  who  Is  responsi- 


ble for  heating  up  the  arms  buildup. 
Well,  the  evidence  decisively  refutes  this 
notion.  The  Soviets  acted  first  to  develop 
long  range,  intercontinental,  surface-to- 
surface  missiles.  They  acted  first  to  teet- 
flre  an  ABM  against  an  incoming  nu- 
clear-armed missile.  This  was  back  In 
1962  and  they  are  the  only  nation  to 
have  done  this.  The  Soviets  acted  first 
to  test  a  60-megaton  bomb.  The  only 
nation  to  possess  anything  like  a  bomb 
of  that  size.  They  were  the  first  to  de- 
velop and  deploy  a  fractional,  orbital 
bombardment  system,  a  first  strike 
oriented  weapon  and  they  are  the  only 
nation  to  have  developed  or  deployed 
such  a  system.  Next,  the  Russians  have 
acted  first  to  deploy  an  ABM  setup  and 
they  have  been  testing,  improving,  and 
updating  the  system  ever  since.  Today 
they  have  over  60  antiballlstic  missiles 
deployed  on  launch  pads.  We,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  not  yet  deployed  an 
ABM  setup  of  any  kind.  Yet  the  critics 
of  the  ABM  In  today's  debate  say  we 
are  escalating  the  arms  race.  Well,  the 
fourth  point  made  by  Senator  Jackson 
involves  the  notion  in  some  quarters  that 
the  only  way  to  manage  our  problems 
with  the  Soviets  is  instant  negotiations. 
He  sites  many  perils  in  this  and  says 
Moscow  uses  such  negotiations  to  pro- 
long conflict — not  to  end  it. 

Now,  in  this  connection,  Mr.  Speaker, 
some  of  those  who  would  leave  us  bare 
of  an  ABM  system  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact  as  I  said  In  the  beginning,  who  go 
even  further  and  attack  our  defense 
preparation,  seen  to  place  their  trust 
in  doing  nothing  and  say  we  should 
have  time  to  talk  to  the  Soviets  about 
disarmament.  If  past  experiences  mean 
anything,  the  talks,  even  If  and  when 
started,  are  likely  to  drag  on  for  years. 
Meanwhile,  we  cannot  rationally  Ignore 
the  potential  peril  represented  by  the 
continuing  Soviet  buildup  in  offensive 
missiles  and  mlsslle-ftrlng  submarines. 

The  fifth  point  in  Senator  Jackson's 
article  refers  to  the  latest  version  of  the 
devil's  theory  of  history.  This  has  to  do 
with  the  so-called  military-industrial 
complex.  Seemingly  this  is  supposed  to 
promote  tensions  known  as  the  cold  war. 
The  Communist  staoted  and  have  sus- 
tained the  cold  war — not  a  conspiracy  of 
some  sort  between  the  military  and  in- 
dustry. The  statements  made  by  General 
Elsenhower  in  his  departure  from  office 
warned  of  the  military-industrial  com- 
plex and  It  was  a  perfectly  good  admoni- 
tion but  his  statements  have  been  only 
partially  quoted  on  many  occasions. 
The  President  in  his  speech  to  the  Air 
Force  Academy  just  a  few  days  ago  called 
attention  to  the  other  part  in  which 
former  President  Eisenhower  said  there 
should  be  no  overshadowing  of  the  Idea 
of  the  military- industrial  complex,  to 
the  detriment  of  our  military  prepared- 
ness. Yes,  there  is  no  doubt  we  have  in 
this  Nation  those  who  profit  from  war's 
preparation.  This,  of  course,  is  a  thing 
we  must  watch.  As  mistakes  are  made 
they  should  be  corrected  and  even  more, 
greatest  care  should  be  exercised  to  pre- 
vent mistakes.  Be  this  as  it  may.  it  is 
not  reason  to  take  chances  with  our  very 
survival. 

Unfortunately,  there  Is  clearly  mani- 
fested in  the  world  today  a  weakening 
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in  world  alliances,  an  Increasing  reluc- 
tance (HI  the  part  of  hitherto  friendly 
nations  to  closely  cooperate  with  the 
United  States  as  they  did  in  the  past. 
This  should  be  a  warning  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  The  drawing  away  reflects 
a  lack  of  confidence  in  America  and  in 
our  readiness  to  defend  ourselves  and 
the  free  wwld.  If  free  nations  believe 
U.S.  armed  might  is  impaired,  that  Amer- 
ica's strength  is  nmnlng  down  and  that 
we  no  longer  have  the  will  to  fight  when 
challenged,  serious  fissures  will  open  in 
the  free  world's  front  against  Soviet  ex- 
pansionism. Moreover,  if  small  nations 
fear  that  America's  military  strength  is 
eroded,  what  is  likely  to  be  the  judgment 
of  the  Soviet  Union?  The  Soviets  have  a 
far  greater  capacity  to  gauge  U.S. 
stren^rth  and  combat  readiness. 

The  changed  strategic  military  balance 
embodies  the  grave  danger  of  inviting  the 
Soviets  to  take  the  type  of  risk  which 
they  have  always  avoided  in  the  p«ut. 
The  Soviet  attitude  surely  would  be 
changed  and  the  war  risk  reduced  if  the 
United  States  began  to  deploy  the  antl- 
balllstlc-mlsslle  system  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  said  is  essential  to  the  safety  of 
the  American  people.  Finally,  Mr. 
Speaker,  W  seems  to  me  that  thus  far 
discussions  about  the  technical  and  fi- 
nancial aspects  of  the  ABM  proposal  has 
caused  the  real  point  of  the  discussion  to 
be  obscured.  That  point,  quite  simply,  is 
whether  the  United  States  of  America 
should  abandon  the  idea  of  defending 
Itself  frcm  communist  aggression  or 
whether  we  should  entrust  our  security 
to  the  willingness  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
abide  by  Its  many  pledges  cwi  disarma- 
ment. As  I  understand,  the  opponents  of 
the  ABM  sjrstem  and,  as  I  said  earlier,  a 
sentiment  which  spills  over  into  ke^>ing 
our  defenses  strong,  want  the  United 
States  to  repose  its  hopes  for  survival  In 
neither  offense  nor  defense  but  in  dis- 
armament agreements  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  They  want  bridgebuilding,  co- 
existence and  phase  cut-baoks  of  offen- 
sive forces  as  well  as  defensive  ones. 
They  oppose  the  ABM  because  they  be- 
lieve it  will  vpset  the  balance  of  terror 
and  stand  in  the  way  of  disarmament. 
Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woxild  not  have  it 
on  my  conscience  if  I  did  not  oppose 
with  all  I  have  this  philosophy  and  these 
conclusions.  Again,  it  comes  down  to  the 
proposition  of  what  sort  of  world  it  is 
in  which  we  live.  I  think  we  live  In  a  ter- 
ribly dangerous  one  and  that  the  only 
answer,  until  there  are  better  ones.  Is 
to  be  prepared. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  fToax  Indiana, 
a  ranking  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  for  bringing  this 
very  important  matter  to  our  attention. 

I  also  read  the  article  written  by  our 
former  colleague.  Senator  Jackson.  I 
read  that  several  times.  E^rery  time  I 
read  it  I  was  most  proud  I  served  in  the 
House  with  that  gentleman  from  the 
State  of  Wartilngton. 

I  well  remonber  that  in  1941  they 
were  betting  Hitler  and  Japan  would 
never  bother  us.  I  remember  in  the  serv- 


ice in  1941  they  used  stov^pes  Instead 
of  mortars  at  that  time  to  train  the 
troops. 

To  me  it  is  sad  so  many  Americans 
today  want  to  make  a  career  out  of 
weakening  their  own  country.  I  am  not 
questioning  their  sincerity.  Just  the  same 
as  the  gentleman  stated,  I  do  not  ques- 
tion their  sincerity,  but  certainly  in  my 
opinion  it  Is  very  poor  Judgment. 

Russia  already  must  think  that  the 
ABM  is  a  good  weapon,  because  they 
have  already  installed  it. 

llien  there  is  the  idea  that  many  peo- 
ple propose  that  we  in  turn  must  not 
have  the  same  type  of  weapon,  because 
it  would  make  Russia  unhappy.  The 
idndest  word  I  have  to  say  about  that 
philosophy  is  it  is  stupid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  again  wish  to  congratu- 
late the  gentleman  from  Texas  for  bring- 
ing this  important  matter  before  this 
body. 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  for  his  com- 
ments. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  PnciNSKi) . 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  Join  in  commending  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  for  his  very  timely  and  much- 
needed  statement  here  today.  There  is 
no  question  but  what  the  American  peo- 
ple have  been  very  badly  misled  by  the 
vociferous  opponents  of  the  ABM.  One  of 
the  things  which  disturbs  me  is  that 
among  the  most  vociferous  of  these  peo- 
ple are  those  who  readily  admit  they  have 
not  even  been  briefed  on  the  full  intelli- 
gence situation  regarding  the  need  for 
the  deployment  of  the  ABM.  I  recall  very 
recently  Dr.  Wiesner  was  here  in  Wash- 
ington. Of  course,  Dr.  Wiesner  has  been 
the  leading  opponent  of  this  system.  I 
asked  him  at  that  time  if  it  was  not  rath- 
er strange  that  he  takes  this  strong  posi- 
tion in  opposition  to  the  ABM  when  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  advises  me 
that  he  has  not  been  briefed  on  the  nu- 
clear warhead  for  the  ABM  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  advises  me  he  has 
not  been  briefed  on  the  ABM  itself  and 
on  the  latest  intelligence  situation.  I  must 
say  that  I  listened  with  a  sc»newhat  heavy 
heart  when  this  very  distinguished  sci- 
entist said  that  he  had  purposely  re- 
moved himself  from  security  briefings 
some  months  ago  because  he  wanted  to 
be  free  to  criticize  the  ABM  system.  My 
observation  then  was,  what  if  the  brief- 
ings convinced  him  it  was  necessary?  In 
other  words,  some  of  our  good  friends 
who  oppose  the  ABM  do  not  want  to  be 
confused  by  the  facts. 

Mr.  ^>eaker,  I  believe  the  gentleman  is 
making  a  very  strong  and  very  much 
needed  statement  here  today.  I  would 
rather  err  on  the  side  of  strength  than 
to  be  in  a  position  where  this  country 
recognizes  and  realizes  at  some  distant 
point  in  the  future  Uiat  we  are  not  pre- 
pared for  Soviet  or  Communist  China's 
aggression.  I  have  said  in  the  well  of  the 
House  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  whether 
or  not  we  are  right  but  it  is  a  question 
of  whether  we  can  afford  to  be  wrong. 
This  Is  so  especially  when  we  \ocik.  down 
the  range  and  recognize  that  if  we  were 
to  break  ground  tomorrow  on  an  ABM 
system  it  would  take  us  48  months  or  4 
years,  if  we  got  all  of  the  breaks,  to  make 


the  first  ABM  site  (operational.  It  so  hap- 
pens that  we  know  for  a  fact — and  this 
is  not  speculation  or  rum(Mr  or  gossip — 
we  know  iat  a  fact,  and  indisputable 
fact,  that  Red  China  is  now  completing 
her  production  capability  and  in  48 
months  or  4  years  she  will  be  capable  of 
producing  200  nuclear  warhead  ballistic 
missiles  ready  and  capable  ol  waging  an 
attack  on  the  United  States.  Thereafter 
every  12  months  Red  (Thina  wil  be  pro- 
ducing another  200.  So  in  my  judgment 
it  is  absolute  folly  and  Uterally  playing 
Russian  roulette  with  the  future  of  this 
country  for  opponents  of  the  ABM  to 
delay  deployment  of  that  system  and  de- 
lay the  work  on  the  two  Safeguard  instal- 
lations which  President  Nixon  has  rec- 
ommended as  a  starter. 

I  hope  that  those  gentlemen  who  be- 
lieve we  should  not  do  it  are  prepared 
to  suffer  the  consequences.  The  tragedy 
of  this  debate,  though — and  I  think  it  is 
a  great  tragedy — is  that  if  they  are 
wrong,  they  will  never  have  a  chsuice  to 
talk  about  it.  So  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
gentlemsm  in  the  well  has  made  a  most 
significant  and  most  important  contri- 
bution in  this  debate.  I  hope  this  mes- 
sage will  get  the  widest  coverage  so  that 
the  American  people  will  recognize  there 
are  in  this  Chamber,  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  who  take  a  responsible 
position  in  support  of  the  ABM. 

To  read  some  of  the  statements  in  our 
press  and  to  look  at  some  of  the  things 
in  the  other  media,  you  would  get  the 
impression  that  everyone  in  the  Con- 
gress, on  both  sides,  is  (^posed  to  the 
ABM.  The  gentleman  in  the  well  has 
made  it  perfectly  clear  there  are  strong, 
responsible,  capable  voices  who  see  the 
full  danger  and  are  willing  to  support 
us.  I  congratulate  my  colleague  from 
Texas  for  taking  this*  time. 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  I  "appreci- 
ate very  much  what  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  has  said.  This  is  exactly  the  rea- 
son why  I  felt  impelled  to  take  the  floor 
today  in  order  that  other  voices  be 
heard. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker  J I  hope  that  some 
sentiment  will  be  created  around  this 
(x>xmtry  to  offset  the  prc^aganda  that 
is  now  being  spewed  out  in  all  directions 
in  opposition  to  the  ABM  proposal. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  I  shall  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Rivers). 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
ass<x:iate  myself  with  the  splendid — 
splendid — speech^of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas.  The  gentleman  is  a  responsible 
legislator.  He  has  held  many  responsible 
positions  in  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  vdsh  to  also  acknowledge  the  con- 
tribution which  has  been  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pucinski). 
who  indicates  a  great  knowledge  of  the 
problems  (xinfronting  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  oidnion  the  prob- 
lems and  the  (X)nfusion  which  is  grip- 
ping America  today  is  exactly  what  the 
gentleman  has  characterized.  Our  side  is 
not  b^ng  told.  However,  I  hope  that  this 
is  the  catalyst,  the  catalyst,  that  will 
bring  to  the  well  of  the  House  other 
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knowledce«lde,  reapooaive  and  respoiui- 
ble  ToloM  on  thla  vital,  vital  procnun 
which  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
has  elected  to  debate  at  this  time.  He  did 
not  have  to  do  this.  He  had  plenty  money 
and  plenty  authorisation  to  proceed  with 
the  basics  of  an  ABM  system.  But  he 
elected  to  brittg  the  American  people  into 
his  confidence.  This  debate  Is  now  rasing 
and  the  only  voices  we  have  seen  given 
prominence  are  those  who  are  tiring  of 
the  war  In  Vietnam.  This  Is  a  symptom. 
This  is  what  the  Communists  want.  They 
want  us  to  tire.  They  want  us  to  bring 
home  all  of  the  troops.  They  do  not  want 
to  worry  about  the  security  of  America. 
We  see  It  In  NATO  where  our  so-called 
allies  have  not  come  up  with  their  com- 
mitments. Their  affluence  has  closed  their 
eyes  to  reality,  and  Americans  with  three 
or  four  cars  in  every  garage,  despite  the 
warning  signals  will  not  open  their  eyes 
to  reality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas- tias  made  a  great  contribution. 
We  are  "Betting  it  from  the  horse's  mouth. 
Those  Russians  are  working  day  and 
night  to  perfect  their  ABM  system,  and 
they  have  a  large  one. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  thing  that  com- 
pels the  Russians  to  make  this  move  now 
Is  their  trembling  fear  of  China.  They 
have  now  turned  most  of  their  antennas 
and  they  are  now  aimed  at  Red  China, 
not  because  they  trust  us.  but  because 
they  fear  China  and  they  know  that 
China  is  moving.  One  may  ask,  "How 
can  we  afford  this?"  Well,  in  response 
to  that  I  reply  that  we  are  spending  less 
money  today  percentagewise  on  our  mili- 
tary posture  than  we  did  in  the  1950's. 
We  can  afford  this.  Our  GNP  is  the  larg- 
est It  has  been  in  our  history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  late  Sam  Raybum. 
among  other  things,  said  this  about 
America:  "Now  we  can  afford  this." 

He  said,  he  would  rather  be  a  live 
American  with  an  empty  pocketbook 
than  a  dead  one  with  a  full  one. 

Now,  we  can  delay  this.  We  can  take  a 
calculated  risk.  We  did  that  when  we 
tried  to  arm  our  alliee  In  the  Pacific  prior 
to  World  War  n  and  there  was  a  raging 
debate  on  this  floor  on  the  issue  and  it 
carried  by  only  one  vote.  They  did  not  put 
certain  guns  in  emplacement  out  In  the 
Pacific  and  the  Japanese  took  this  is- 
land. But  in  this  conflict  if  we  are  wrong, 
no  one  will  ever  live  to  tell  the  tale. 

This  is  a  deterrent.  If  Russia  has  no 
wrong  Intentions  the  thing  would  not 
amount  to  anything  in  their  plan.  They 
have  no  problems.  Only  the  Russians 
know  whether  or  not  they  are  going  to 
attack  us.  This  Is  a  deterrent,  protec- 
tion, this  Is  the  thing  which  will  positively 
bring  retribution  on  these  people. 

Now  we  have  the  Polaris,  the  Poseidon, 
we  have  the  AMSA  coming  up.  we  have 
the  B-52S,  which  can  get  through  any  de- 
fense devised  by  man.  We  have  those.  But 
this  is  not  enough.  America  is  much  too 
young  to  die.  America  has  great  promise. 
We  have  Just  begun  to  scratch  the  knowl- 
edge of  what  is  up  in  the  skies  above  us. 

It  is  because  of  voices  like  those  who 
have  spoken  today,  and  others  who  will 
come  to  the  surface  at  the  proper  time, 
and  who  will  come  to  the  surface  now  to 
defend  the  position  of  the  President  of 


the  United  States  to  go  forward  with 
this  program,  that  we  will  do  so. 

We  have  the  MIRV  sjrstem.  The  Rus- 
sians are  moving  into  the  MIRV  program 
with  multiple  warheads.  We  must  be  in 
a  position  to  defend  this  country  against 
this  sort  of  surprise  attack  because,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  said.  If  It 
comes  we  will  have  only  one  opportimlty; 
tomorrow  will  be  too  late. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  has  per- 
formed a  great  service,  as  he  always  does, 
and  I  hope  others  will  follow  suit.  I  am 
confident  that  this  House  will  pass  an 
ABM  system,  but  what  we  want  is  for 
America  to  have  one.  Without  one — with- 
out one  we  are  wide  open,  I  can  tell  you 
that,  because  I  know  whereof  I  speak. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  congratulate  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  very 
much  for  his  contribution  and  his  able 
comments.  The  gentleman  has  referred 
to  our  multiple  weapon  system.  I  have 
here  a  clipping  out  of  the  morning 
Washington  Post  which  says  in  part: 

Opposition  to  continued  n.S.  testing  of 
mlasUea  with  clustered  warheada  increaaed 
yesterday  despite  Indlcatlona  that  Ruaala 
may  be  Improving  Its  capabilities  with  the 
same  type  of  weaponry. 

Now.  listen  to  this : 

Russian  capability  In  the  Held  of  MIRV — 
Multiple  Independently  targetable  re-entry 
vehicles — 

I  believe  is  what  that  stands  for — 
are  being  used  by  Nixon  administration 
ofllcials  in  the  Pentagon  and  elsewhere 
to  persuade  Congress  to  support  con- 
tinued U.S.  testing  of  similar  weapons. 

Well,  now.  I  do  not  need  any  persua- 
sion from  anybody,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina,  and  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana have  indicated.  This  is  not  a  time 
when  we  can  be  wrong. 

This  article  continues: 

A  bipartisan  group  of  50  Senators  and 
Representatives,  however,  urged  President 
Nlzon  to  postpone  flight  testing  of  MIRVs 
untU  the  United  States  has  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  sBsess  the  intentions  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  reach  agreements  on  the  control 
of  strategic  armaments. 

I  hope  there  will  be  479  remaining 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  who 
will  oppose  this  action  of  56. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and 
for  affording  me  the  opportunity  of 
Joining  with  those  who  have  preceded 
me  here  In  congratulating  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  for  the  much-needed 
and  most  valuable  support  for  the  de- 
fense of  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  from 
watching  the  newspapers  and  reading 
the  syndicated  press  that  in  many,  many 
of  our  news  magazines,  or  so-called  in- 
dependent news  services,  that  there  is  a 
deliberate  and  concentrated  effort  to 
discredit  the  military  of  this  country  and 
all  those  who  seek  to  defend  this  coun- 
try and  its  traditional  institutions.  It 
seems  to  me  Jiut  recently  I  saw,  I  be- 


lieve, the  night  before  last  one  of  the 
so-called  news  programs  and  I  was  really 
shocked  that  they  would  spend  almost 
15  minutes  of  an  entire  news  conference 
giving  slanted  and  distorted  views  of  the 
news — never  well  balanced — never  pre- 
senting both  sides — but  always  with  the 
slur  or  the  innuendo  and  the  slant  that 
they  want  to  give  to  It. 

The  ABM  system  Just  happens  to  be 
one  of  the  targets  of  the  twisted  news 
that  so  many  of  us  are  subjected  to. 

The  fact  is  that  we  do  need  more  re- 
search and  development  for  our  antl* 
ballistic-missile  system.  I  Join  in  the 
facts  that  have  been  brought  forth  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  and  with 
those  who  have  spoken  on  it  because 
these  facts  are  true.  But  the  fact  Is  that 
all  this  administration  has  asked  for  is 
to  go  into  a  prototype  of  the  ABM  and 
not  for  a  full  deployment.  They  keep 
talking  about  the  need  for  research  and 
development.  They  want  more  research 
and  development — that  Is  fine — but  we 
have  had  research  and  development  for 
years  now.  It  is  time  that  we  do  some- 
thing with  the  end  results  of  this  re- 
search and  development. 

It  is  not  unreasonable  then  to  assume 
that  the  time  has  come  If  the  admin- 
istration thinks  so  to  at  least  go  to  a 
prototype.  That  Is  all  we  are  asking  for, 
two  deployments  of  the  ABM  system. 

There  is  one  thing  that  has  been  over- 
looked today  in  the  discussion  and  that 
is  the  colors  that  are  so  easily  shifted 
by  those  who  are  decrying  or  many  of 
those  who  are  decrying  and  opposing  the 
ABM  system  when  Just  recently  in  the 
last  administration  they  were  for  it  and 
even  in  the  last  two  administrations — 
they  were  proposing  it  or  they  were  si- 
lent. They  were  lending  their  support 
either  by  their  presence  or  by  their 
words.  This  goes  for  elected  ofiQcials  on 
both  sides  as  well  as  those  who  were 
appointed  and  serving  in  official  capaci- 
ties within  previous  administrations. 

Now  they  are  coming  out  of  the  wood- 
work and  saying.  "I  am  against  it."  But 
they  were  not  against  it  before.  So  how 
can  they  take  one  position  now  and  the 
opposite  position  before? 

I  think  those  who  si>eak  out  of  igno- 
rance do  a  disservice  to  the  coimtry.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  I  think  is  per- 
forming a  great  service  for  our  country. 
I  speak  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  who  has  gone  through 
extensive  hearings  on  this.  I  do  not  say 
who  is  right  tuid  who  Is  wrong  on  this. 
But  I  Join  with  those  who  have  spoken 
before  In  saying  that  we  cannot  afford 
to  take  the  chance  that  we  might  be 
wrong. 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  and  appreciate  his  fine  con- 
tribution to  this  discussion. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Texas  in  sui^wrt  of  the  implemen- 
tation of  a  system  of  antiballlstic  mis- 
siles for  the  protection  of  this  Nation. 
In  the  Armed  Services  Committee  we 
have  heard  much  information  on  tbia 
subject,  and  at  this  time,  imless  oom- 
pelling  contrary  evidence  is  presented,  I 
must  support  the  deployment  of  the 
ABM  system  for  these  reasons: 
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First  It  Is  a  defense  weapon,  and  wUI 
not  serve  to  escalate  the  arms  raee. 

Sec<Hid.  It  is  feasible.  Russia  has  In- 
stalled such  a  system,  and  relies  upon  It. 
Our  tests  of  the  various  oonaponents  cor- 
roborate the  effectiveness  of  the  entire 
system. 

Third.  Without  the  ABM,  once  Red 
China  develops  a  vehicle  for  Its  nuclear 
weapons,  under  an  irresponsible  and 
militant  leadership,  it  could  make  de- 
mcmds  on  the  United  States  and  even 
hold  an  American  city  as  hostage. 

Fourth.  We  need  an  ABM  sjrstem  as  our 
defense  against  an  accidental  launching 
of  an  enemy  ballistic  missile.  Once 
launched,  they  cannot  be  recalled.  Do  we 
want  our  only  defense  to  be  retaliation? 
Fifth.  If  we  are  to  deter  a  potential 
enemy,  the  United  States  must  protect 
its  deterrent  power.  A  nation  hostile  to 
our  form  of  government  and  our  way  of 
life  must  know  that  this  country  is  de- 
fending a  destructive  power  that  would 
cause  imacoeptable  damage  if  an  attack 
were  launched  against  us.  To  be  realistic 
In  the  world  today,  we  must  recognize 
that  readiness  serves  to  prevent  war,  and 
weakness  and  unpreparedness  serve  to 
Invite  It. 

Sixth.  There  is  discussion  that  this 
money  for  ABM  should  be  diverted  to 
building  houses  and  domestic  programs. 
Without  ABM  for  defense  it  is  conceiv- 
able that  such  houses  would  be  wiped 
off  the  earth  In  the  event  of  attack. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  represent  my  opin- 
ions based  on  the  best  Information  I  have 
been  able  to  obtain.  I  feel  this  matter  is 
of  great  urgency,  and  in  the  absence  of 
compelling  contrary  evidence,  we  must 
proceed  at  once  with  the  deployment  of 
the  ABM  Safeguard  missile. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  so-caUed  military-industrial 
complex  has  been  under  heavy  fire  from 
the  academic-journalistic  complex.  In 
this  barrage  of  criticism  the  first  casual- 
ties have  been  truth  and  reason. 

Critics  of  the  military  have  escalated 
their  attacks  from  pinpoint  fire  to  area 
bombardment  taking  as  their  target  any- 
thing that  wears  a  uniform.  This  un- 
dlscrlminating  assault  on  all  things  mili- 
tary poses  a  serious  threat  both  to  the 
continued  strength  of  our  Nation's  de- 
fenses and  to  their  continued  credibility. 
We  must  bear  constantly  In  mind  that 
the  primary  purpose  of  oiu-  Armed  Forces 
Is  not  to  fight  wars  but  to  prevent  wars; 
and  their  effectiveness  as  a  preventive 
force  depends  In  large  measure  on  the 
assessment  our  adversaries  make  of 
public  support  and  maintaining  an  ade- 
quate defense.  If  the  only  voices  our  ad- 
versaries hear  are  those  clamoring  con- 
stantly against  every  military  expendi- 
ture, against  every  new  weapons  system, 
against  the  ROTC,  for  a  unilateral  re- 
duction in  arms — then  the  dai^gers 
moimt  that  those  adversaries  will  mis- 
calculate our  wills  and  be  tempted  to  put 
it  to  the  most  dangerous  kind  of  test. 

Therefore.  I  think  the  President  should 
be  applauded  vigorously  for  his  attempt 
at  Colorado  Springs  to  put  the  debate 
over  our  military  posture  back  in  ra- 
tional perspective.  He  recognized  ex- 
plicitly the  continuing  need  for  civilian 
controls,  for  a  close  watch  on  expendi- 


tures, and  a  constant  balancing  of  priori- 
ties. But  he  also  gave  eloquent  voice  to 
some  basic  truths  that  have  been  so  often 
lost  sight  of — especially  to  the  impor- 
tance of  military  strength  In  the  main- 
tenance of  peace. 

In  his  inaugural  address,  the  Presi- 
dent pledged  that — 

we  will  be  as  strong  as  we  need  to  be  for  as 
long  as  we  need  to  be. 

His  address  at  the  Air  Force  Academy 
was  a  timely  reminder  that  that  pledge 
still  stands.  His  announcement  that  we 
will  begin  to  withdraw  U.S.  troops  from 
Vietnam  is  evidence  that  we  will  do  as 
much  as  we  need  to  do  but  for  no  longer 
than  it  needs  to  be  done. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  be  permitted  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  ABM 
system. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


U.S.  SUPREME  COURT 

(Mr.  BEVILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  several  weeks  the  U.S.  Supreme 
CoiU"t  has  received  much  notoriety  in  the 
press. 

I  believe  this  would  be  a  most  appro- 
priate time  for  Congress  to  see  that  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  removes  itself  from 
a  policymaking  role. 

Through  a  persistent  and  calculated 
drive  over  the  past  several  years,  the 
VS.  Supreme  Court  has  been  seizing 
more  and  more  of  the  power  that  belongs 
to  Congress.  It  has  succeeded  in  doing 
this  by  declaring  much  of  the  legislation 
passed  by  Congress  as  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  longer  does  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  merely  react  to  the  initia- 
tives of  the  other  branches  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, but  it  has  assumed  the  Initiative 
itself.  The  leading  of  reforms  Is  not  the 
proper  function  of  the  Court.  Its  primary 
role  is  that  of  impartial  and  objective 
arbiter  of  our  constitutional  system.  It 
should  not  be  the  reformer.  It  should  not 
be  the  protagonist.  It  should  not  be  the 
primary  lawmaker.  These  are  the  as- 
signed roles  of  Congress. 

When  the  TJJS.  Supreme  Court,  in 
effect,  enters.,the  legislative  field,  the  re- 
sult is  legislation  without  the  customary 
safeguards  as  provided  in  the  Constitu- 
tion by  way  of  checks  and  balances.  The 
singular  voice  of  the  Coiui;  replaces  the 
orderly  legislative  process  requiring  ap- 
proval of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  the 
executive  approval  or  veto,  the  account- 
ability of  the  legislators  to  the  voters,  and 
the  opportunity  for  legislative  appeal. 

Judicial  finality  can  be  autocratic  and 
oppressive.  It  is  government  by  a  com- 
mittee of  nine.  Controversial  positions, 
such  as  the  decision  which,  in  effect,  out- 
lawed prayers,  in  public  schools,  assumed 
by  the  Court,  have  imposed  upon  the  Na- 
tion new  standards  of  conduct.  These 


positions  have  been  taken  on  the  initia- 
tive of  the  Supreme  Court  without  con- 
gressional support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  the  time  has  come 
for  a  sharp  reduction  in  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court's  initiative  in  political  and  social 
matters.  Abnegation  rather  than  activism 
is  the  proper  posture  for  the  highest 
tribunal  of  the  land. 

Elections  are  the  hallmark  of  democ- 
racy and  responsibility.  Since  Supreme 
Court  Justices  are  XK)t  elected,  other  re- 
strictions should  be  placed  on  their  office. 
Their  term  should  be  limited  to  10  years, 
subject  to  reconfirmation  by  the  U.S. 
Senate.  There  should  be  mandatory  re- 
tirement at  age  70. 

With  these  tangible  controls,  and  with 
a  realistic  adoption  of  the  Justices  of  the 
proper  role  of  the  Court,  the  Court  will 
remove  itself  from  a  policymaking  posi- 
tion. It  can  then  remove  itself  from  its 
total  absorption  with  the  rights  of  the 
individual  lawbreaker  that  now  infringes 
on  the  public's  right — the  right  of  all  to 
protection  of  life  and  property.  We  can 
then  return  to  the  proper  separation  of 
powers  by  the  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  branches  of  Government  as  our 
Fotmding  Fathers  so  masterfully  con- 
ceived. 

PAYMENT  LIMITAnON  TO 
FARMERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Joel- 
son)  .  Under  previous  order  of  the  House, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Find- 
ley)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
House  considered  the  Agriciilture  ap- 
propriations bin,  it  attached  an  amend- 
ment which  limits  to  $20,000  the  total  an- 
nual payments  which  any  one  farmer 
could  receive  from  the  Government  under 
the  agriculture  program.  This  measure 
has  now  gone  over  to  the  Senate  for  its 
consideration,  and  I  have  received  a 
niunber  of  requests  for  information  on 
the  subject  of  payments  limitation  as 
it  affects  existing  farm  programs.  Li  the 
belief  that  this  information  might  be 
useful  to  the  Congress  as  well  as  other 
concerned  citizens.  I  have  summarized 
below  some  of  the  data  which  led  me  to 
conclude  that  a  farm  payments  limita- 
tion is  justified  and  desirable.  As  indi- 
cated, this  information  has  been  placed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  for  easy 
reference.  Item  No.  4,  which  I  am  placing 
in  today's  Record,  is  a  study  conducted 
recently  at  Louisiana  State  University 
and  furnished  to  me  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultiu-e.  This  study  con- 
cludes that  for  the  same  acre  of  land, 
"soybeans  are  not  competitive  with  cot- 
ton under  present  price,  yield,  and  cost 
relationships." 

Following  is  the  summary  of  material 
referred  to : 

First.  "Schnittker"  study  of  payment 
limitations :  Congressional  Record,  April 
30, 1969,  page  10867. 

This  study  was  made  last  fall  by  USDA 
experts  at  the  request  of  President  John- 
son. Because  its  findings  did  not  con- 
form with  policy  positions  of  former 
Agriculture  Secretary  Freeman,  it  was 
suppressed  until  the  new  administration 
took  office.  This  entry  in  the  Record  in- 
cludes the  full  text  of  the  study.  Its  prin- 
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cipal  findings:  the  limitation — even  more 
restrictive  thjm  the  Mie  Just  voted  by 
the  House — would  jrleld  budget  aavlncs 
as  high  as  $300  million  annually,  would 
not  have  "serious  adverse  effect"  on  pres- 
ent programs,  and  problems  of  adminis- 
tration are  not  good  reasons  for  opposing 
It.  It  is  important  to  note  that  Secretary 
Hardin's  recent  criticism  of  limitations 
was  based  almost  entirely  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  "snap-back"  provi- 
sion would  remain  In  effect. 

Second.  Listing  of  individual  pay- 
ments: CoNCRBssioNAL  RicoRO.  May  21, 
1969.  page  13287. 

This  shows  name,  address,  and  amount 
received  by  each  farmer  In  the  United 
States  whose  aggregate  1968  payments 
for  cotton,  wheat,  and  feed  grains  ex- 
ceeded $25,000. 

Third.  Hunger  and  farm  payments  In 
non-food-aid  counties:  CoifCRKSSiONAL 
RscoRD.  May  12. 1969.  page  11978. 

This  gives  sobering  data  about  each  of 
the  42^  U.S.  counties  which  on  March  31 
had  not  iaken  the  initiative  to  institute  a 
Federal  food -aid  program — food  stamps 
or  direct  distribution — for  needy  fami- 
lies. Curiously  the  very  counties  where 
wealthy  farmers  get  the  biggest  pay- 
ments for  not  growing  crops  deliberately 
exclude  food-aid  to  the  poor. 

The  text  of  the  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity study  follows : 

SoTBKAiv-Corroit  CoMpmnoN 
(By  Clyde  St.  Clergy.  t&riQ  management  spe- 
cialist. Louisiana  Cooperative  Extension 
Service.  LSU,  Baton  Bouge,  La.) 
True  competition  between  cotton  and  soy- 
beans for  the  same  acre  of  land  had  not  been 
a  reality  until  announcement  of  the  1MB 
Cotton  Program.  Previous  competition  be- 
tween the  two  crops  for  the  cotton  diverted 
acreage  was  normally  weighted  In  favor  of 
soybeans  by  the  level  of  support  for  beans 
and  the  amount  of  payment  made  for  divert- 
ing cotton  acreage.  The  net  income  derived 
from  beans,  plus  the  direct  payments  for 
diverting  the  acreage,  was  pitted  against  the 
Income  cotton  could  generate  from  the  open 
market. 

This  year  soybeans  must  compete  directly 
with  cotton  without  benefit  of  cotton  diver- 
sion payments.  Thus,  the  amount  of  beans 
planted  on  non-supported  cotton  acreage 
will  be  directly  dependent  upon  the  soybean 
support  level. 

While  we  do  not  know  the  soybean  sup- 
port level,  the  simple  algebraic  equation  pre- 
sented below  win  help  estimate  at  what  level 
It  must  be  set  to  be  competitive  with  cot- 
ton. 
The  equation  Is  as  follows: 

"''.(P.)-C.=T,(P.)-C. 

Where: 

Y.  =  Estimated  yield  of  soybeans  per  acre. 

P,^Prlce  of  soybeans  (unknown). 

C,= Variable  cost  of  soybeans  per  acre. 

T,=Sstlmated  yield  of  cotton  per  acre. 

P,-» Price  of  cotton  per  pound  of  lint 
(20135). 

C.= Variable  cost  of  cotton  per  acre  leas 
cost  of  ginning  (ginning  cost  assumed  to  be 
offset  by  sale  of  seed) . 

Louisiana  average  variable  costs  for  soy- 
beans and  cotton  and  the  three-year  average 
yield  for  the  two  crops  are  as  follows  : 

Variable  coat  per  acre: 

Cotton    (does    not    Include    ginning 
coet) $81 

Soybeans 27 

Three-year  average  yteld: 

Cotton  (pounds) 6EiS 

Soybeans  (bushels) .    M 


TnserMng  th«M  mto  tha  equation  and  solv- 
ing for  P.  wa  find: 

M<pj-27-6a>(jnD-n 
aKP  J -OK  jots) -n+ar 
-    az2(.»es)-8i-f-3r 

'• s 


71  .N 


P.- 


P.-I3.1W  p«r  bushel 

Assuming  a  support  level  of  $3.28;  a  solu- 
tion for  the  yield  level  of  soybeans  Is  as 
follows: 

Y.(2JS)-37-CB(.2(B6)-81 
T.(3.aS) -a33(  JIBB)-Sl+37 
aB3(J0aS)-8l+37 


Y.-- 


3.25 


Y.- 


71J$ 
13 


Yt'33  bushels 

Normally  land  consistently  capable  of  yield- 
ing 33  bushels  of  soybeans  will  yield  750 
pounds  or  more  of  lint  cotton  per  acre.  As- 
siimlng  this  yield  level  for  cotton  and  beans, 
a  competitive  bean  price  would  be  as  follows : 

32(  P.)  -  27  -  7S0(  .2085)  -  81 
33(P,) -TWH  JQ2S)-81+37 
P.-7gO(.2a2S)-81+37 
_     7M<JliaB-81-HT 


«7JS 


P.- 


P.>tl.ll2  per  bushel 

It  would  appear.  <»  the  basis  of  these  cal- 
culations, that  soybeans  are  not  competitive 
with  cotton  under  present  price,  yield  and 
coet  relationships. 


SENSmVPFY  TRAININO 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Rarick)  Lb 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ac- 
celerated use  of  "sensitivity  training"  as 
a  tool  to  indoctrinate  the  masses  for  a 
"planned  change"  in  the  United  States 
has  resulted  in  confusion,  frustration, 
and  wholesale  disorientation  among  our 
unsuspecting  people. 

Sensitivity  training  has  been  success- 
fully used  by  the  Bolsheviks  as  a  brain- 
washing technique  to  erode  an  indlvld- 
ual's  will  to  resist,  to  destroy  moral 
values,  and  as  a  method  of  controlling 
enslaved  millions. 

Why  would  free  men  utilize  sensitivity 
training  tactics,  by  whatever  name  or 
label,  on  their  fellow  Americans? 

Think  it  over  the  next  time  you  are 
watching  a  one-sided  panel  discussion 
or  an  emotional  public  service  broadcast 
on  TV;  a  slanted  newscast  or  even  read- 
ing the  weighted  editorials  in  your  news- 
paper. It  all  boils  down  to  whether  we 
are  to  be  groups  or  individuals,  robots  or 
free  men. 

Por  research  reading: 

"Brainwashing  in  Red  China,"  by 
Edward  Hunter.  1951. 

-Battle  for  the  Mind."  by  William 
Sargant.  1957. 

"Brainwashing,"  by  Edward  Hunter, 
1962. 


"Manipulation  of  Hiunan  Behavior," 
by  Blderman  and  Zlmmer,  1961. 

"Thought  Reform  and  the  Psychology 
of  Totallsm,"  by  Robert  Jay  Lifton,  1961. 

So  that  our  colleagxies  may  have  the 
benefit  of  a  documented  research  paper 
on  the  subject,  I  Include  a  report  pre- 
pared by  SOS — Series  on  Sensitivity,  box 
20698,  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  as  follows: 
SnrsmvrrT  TBAimNo  vor  Plannkd  Changs 

Legislators,  educators  and  law  enforcement 
offlclals  are  deeply  concerned  about  the  an- 
archy and  rebellion  taking  place  across  the 
length  and  breadth  of  our  land.  In  the 
churches,  leaders  and  laymen,  alike,  are 
apprehensive  about  the  revolutionary  changes 
taking  place  wlttiln  their  denominations 
which  would  replace  our  Christian-Judaic 
concepts  with  a  Humanist  philosophy.  Par- 
ents are  fearful  that  the  schools  and  volun- 
teer organizations,  to  which  they  entrust  the 
development  of  their  youth,  are  not  only  fall- 
ing to  reinforce  those  principles  which  have 
provided  the  foundation  of  our  country,  but, 
In  some  cases,  are  undermining  these  very 
Ideals.  Unfortunately,  most  of  these  con- 
cerned Individuals  are  not  aware  that  tax 
money,  tuition,  tithing  and  contributions  are 
all  being  used  to  promote  and  perpetuate 
programs  which  are  helping  to  bring  about 
the  very  conditions  which  they  fear.  Some 
of  these  programs  come  under  the  general 
heading  of  sensitivity  training. 

Sensitivity  training  programs.  In  their  vari- 
ous forms,  are  being  adopted  for  use  by  many 
groups  and  organizations  throughout  the 
nation.  These  groups  Include  churches,  pub- 
lic and  parochial  school  administrators, 
teachers  and  students,  businessmen,  gov- 
ernment employees  and  youth  groups,  In- 
cluding YMCA's.  etc. 

After  reading  this  material  we  hope  you 
will  share  our  concern  about  the  following 
facts:  In  spite  of  the  claimed  goals  of  sen- 
sitivity training,  which  are  love,  trust,  open- 
ness of  communication,  leadership  and  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  others,  these  programs 
have  been  proven  to  cause  distrust  and  the 
breakdown  of  communication  between  par- 
ticipants. Sensitivity  programs  Incorporate 
the  use  of  criticism,  undermine  authority  and 
encourage  permissiveness.  These  programs 
downgrade,  rather  than  uplift  the  Individual, 
and  dwell  on  the  negative,  instead  of  the 
positive.  They  discourage  Individual  respon- 
sibility and  promote  "fellowship"  Instead  of 
leadership. 

Undoubtedly,  most  people  presenting  or 
participating  In  such  programs  are  con- 
vinced that  they  serve  a  needed  and  worth- 
while purpose  In  helping  Individuals  to  ad- 
Just  to  society's  problems.  However,  many 
specialists  In  the  field  of  psychiatry  recog- 
nize criticism  to  be  an  Inte^^l  part  of  the 
brainwashing  technique  used  so  destruc- 
tively by  the  Chinese  Communists  on  our 
military  men  In  Korea  and  even  now  being 
used  by  the  Viet  Cong  on  captured  American 
servicemen.  Because  sensitivity  training  pro- 
grams incorporate  the  use  of  crttlclsia  and 
emotion-manipulating  non-verbal  and  body- 
awareness  exercises,  we  question  the  advis- 
ability of  voluntary  adult  participation,  and 
strongly  object  to  Its  mandatory  use  with 
public  employees  and  school  children.  We 
question  even  the  voluntary  use  of  such 
training  in  youth  groups  such  as  the 
YMCA's. 

Personal  feelings  and  political  attitudes 
disclosed  in  sensitivity  training  sessions  of- 
ten become  a  part  of  a  permanent  file  on 
each  individual.  Included  In  the  file  are  eval- 
uations oy  the  Trainer  or  Oroup  Lea'der,  who 
la  usually  associated  with  psychiatry,  men- 
tal health  or  the  behavioral  sciences.  Prom 
these  records  can  be  found  those  who  are 
"deemed"  to  be  "maladjusted",  "neurotic" 
or  "psychotic"  In  educational,  social,  occu- 
pational or  religious  fields. 
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Those  American  psychiatrists  and  psychol- 
ogists who  are  attempting  to  make  sick 
minds  well  have  earned  public  respect  for 
proper  efforts  In  this  field  of  endeavor.  It  is 
difficult  for  us  to  comprehend  that  there  does 
exist  a  mis-use  of  psychology.  Communist 
and  Nasi  psychopolltics  (the  art  of  asserting 
and  maintaining  dominion  over  the  thoughts 
and  loyalties  of  individuals,  officers,  bureaus, 
and  masses,  and  the  effecting  of  the  con- 
quest of  enemy  nations  through  'mental 
healing')  was  designed  to  use  psychology  to 
subvert  respect  for  parental  authority,  loy- 
alty to  country,  religious  and  moral  convic- 
tions and  the  worth  of  the  individual  in 
making  his  own  decisions — in  other  words, 
to  make  well  minds  sick.  Unfortunately, 
conscientious  workers  In  the  field  of  mental 
health  have  sometimes  worked  to  promote 
techniques  and  programs  which,  unknown 
to  them,  were  purposely  designed  to  accom- 
plish these  last-named  results. 

Presentation  of  this  material  is  not  In- 
tended to  Imply  a  subversive  element  in  all 
group  psychology  programs.  It  Is  Important 
to  realize  that  psychiatry  has  been  used  for 
good  piirposes,  as  well  as  mis-used  for  bad. 
This  material  has  been  compiled  In  order 
that  you  may  more  easily  recognize  pro- 
cedures used  in  sensitivity  training  and 
similar  programs  which  you.  as  an  Individ- 
ual may  wish  to  avoid. 

Sensitivity  training,  In  its  various  forms 
is  but  one  type  of  many  programs  In  use  to 
change  the  attitudes  and  behavior  of  the 
American  ptibllc.  In  this  report  we  have 
touched  on  a  few  of  these  "change"  pro- 
grams. In  doing  so  we  have  Included  In- 
formation and  references  from  many  and 
varied  sources — both  those  who  support  this 
theory  of  "planned  change"  and  those  who 
do  not.  Material  was  chosen  for  its  perti- 
nence to  this  particular  question,  and  as- 
sembled  for  consecutive  reading. 

EXAMPLES    or   CLASSIriED    ASS    ApPEARmC    IN 
UNOZStOROUND     NEWPAPCRS 

Hippies:  sell  underground  papers:  Free 
Press,  Countdown,  Oracle.  Come  to  the  Paper 
House  behind  the  Blue  Orotto,  1010  N.  Fair- 
fax. 

Sensitivity  training:  A  series  of  social  sen- 
sitivity training  sessions  conducted  by  a 
qualified  practitioner  In  the  field  of  mental 
health  beginning  on  24th  May.  Separate  12 
hour  marathons  will  also  be  continued  and 
the  next  will  be  on  13  May.  Por  reservations 
call  WE  1-0332. 

Social  sensitivity  games:  Evening  group 
encounters  for  self  understanding.  Increased 
social  awareness  and  the  personal  search  for 
authenticity.  Weekly  2>/2  hour  sessions  con- 
ducted by  qualified  specialists  in  Beverly 
Hills  area.  Membership  $25  per  month  after 
first  complimentary  session.  Telephone  47ft- 
1949  and  ask  for  "Games." 

Oroup  therapy  for  couples — married  or  not. 
Ambivalent  about  remaining  together?  Im- 
prove communication  and  enhance  enjoy- 
ment through  this  daring,  swinging  approach. 
Sat.  Eves,  from  9.  For  Information  call  Irv 
Rich,  therapist,  386-8171. 

Marathon  encoiinter:  For  deeper  Sensi- 
tivity and  Self  Understanding,  $20  per  24 
hour  session.  Special  Student  fee.  Westwood 
area.  Reservations  for  May  26-27  &  June  2-3 
session,  474-6313  for  Information. 

Sex  Hang-Ups?  Just  "normal"?  We  need 
you  I  Write  giving  phone  tc  "sketchy"  details 
to:  Behavioral  Research  Associates — 720  N. 
Brand  106C  Olendale,  CalU. 

Male  scientist  35,  vrants  scientific  girl.  Do 
you  prefer  the  workshop  when  others  dance 
and  play?  Rather  perform  experiments  than 
run  in  the  fast-moving  crowd?  Prefer  lab  to  a 
party?  I'm  like  that.  I  would  like  to  get  to 
know  you.  Sincere  girl  please  reply.  No  men. 
Steve,  POB  967,  Lawndale. 

Marathons:  A  series  of  social  sensitivity 
marathons  conducted  by  qualified  specialists 
in  the  field  of  mental  health.  An  opportunity 


to  Increase  self  awareness  and  see  yourself  as 
others  see  you.  $26  per  12-hour  session. 
Phone  WB10332  for  reservation.  Next  meet- 
ings May  13  and  27. 

Where  are  you  at?  Find  out  explore  your- 
self thru  4th  dimensional  therapy. 
Jon  Sikes.   393-0636. 

Sexual  discussion  group  forming.  No 
subjects  taboo.  Limited  enrollment.  Send 
$1.00  for  details  to  Behavioral  Research  As- 
soc. 720  W  Brand  Blvd.  Olendale.  Calif. 

Group  therapy  for  young  adults.  New  group 
now  forming,  limit  of  12.  Frl  8-11  pm. 
Emphasis  of  g^roup  Interaction,  focusing  on 
the  'here  and  now."  Por  reservations  call  Irv 
Rich,  therapist.  386-8171. 

Drama  Clabs:  Creativity  &  Joy  Sensitivity, 
sensory  &  fantasy  experiences:  E^motional 
honesty  found  &  used.  Tu.  $4  Th.  $3,  Berg- 
hoff.  GL  4-5465. 

Psychodrama:  Every  Friday  9  pm.  411  S. 
Ardmore  L.A.  Between  Wllshire  &  4th 
387-2851. 

P'ree  self  awareness  group.  Self  run.  Mostly 
current  &  former  college  students.  Holly- 
wood Hills.  Sat.  eves.  737-1082. 

The  sexuallzatlon  education :  The  Organic- 
Historic  reality  of  consciousness-expansion. 
Inventive  experimental  approach  to  learning, 
problem-solving,  communication.  Blake  Col- 
lege 342  E  10  Eugene,  Oregon  97401. 


[Prom  the  Police  Chlers  Manual,  November 

1967) 

SENsmviTT    Training:   A  Wobd  of  Cadtion 

(By  W.  Cleon  Skousen) 

Recently  there  has  developed  a  rapidly 
growing  fad  among  behavioral  scientists  (re- 
cently adopted  name  for  sociologists)  to  urge 
police  departments  and  other  public  ofBclals 
to  take  "sensitivity  training."  It  is  described 
as  the  latest  method  of  Improving  "inter- 
personal relations."  This  means  getting  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  other  people,  catching 
their  point  of  view  and  appreciating  their 
aspirations  or'  frustrations.  It  Is  also  de- 
signed to  discover  their  attitude  toward  you 
so  you  can  change  where  necessary. 

It  is  easily  understood  why  such  a  program 
had  a  strong  initial  appeal  to  the  police.  If 
the  law  enforcement  profession  could  de- 
velop a  sound  understanding  and  a  whole- 
some working  relationship  with  the  public 
it  would  be  the  fulfillment  of  the  police- 
man's greate3t  dream. 

From  the  first,  however,  one  thing  dis- 
turbed iMlice  administrators.  It  looked  as 
though  this  sensitivity  training  was  too 
much  like  a  one-way  street.  They  found  that 
the  police  were  going  to  be  trained  to  be 
sensitive  to  the  feelings,  aspirations  and  frus- 
trations of  hoodlums,  narcotics  addicts,  al- 
coholics, riot-makers  and  ex-convlcts,  but, 
from  all  the  police  could  tell,  a  comparable 
effort  was  not  going  to  be  made  to  get  crim- 
inals, looters.  Junkies  and  rioters  to  be  sen- 
sitive to  the  havoc  they  were  creating  in  the 
community.  What  about  that? 

And  there  was  another  problem.  Since  the 
major  police  departments  and  many  of  the 
minor  ones  had  already  set  up  rather  elab- 
orate training  programs  in  public  and  inter- 
personal relations,  why  not  concentrate  on 
the  criminals,  the  third-generation  welfare 
recipients,  the  hippies,  beatniks,  rlot-in- 
clters  and  other  off-beat  citizens  to  see  if, 
by  some  happy  miraculous  development,  they 
might  not  meet  the  police  halfway?  But  the 
behavioral  scientists  said  no. 

Gradually  the  awful  truth  crept  out.  It  was 
the  police,  the  behavioral  EClentlsts  said,  who 
were  falling  to  come  half-way!  Admit  this  to 
be  a  fact,  take  sensitivity  training  to  cor- 
rect it,  and  the  behavioral  scientists  promised 
that  the  police  would  discover  the  molotov- 
cocktallers,  the  pwychedellc  set,  the  ex-con- 
vlct  fraternity,  and  all  the  other  misunder- 
stood mentalities  could  be  converted  into  a 
friendly,  cooperative,  responsive  and  ever- 
loving  cadre  of  sensitive  citizenry.  Altogether, 
It  was  a  rather  amazing  line  of  logic.  They 


were  saying.  In  effect,  "Criminals  and  mob- 
makers  are  the  problem,  therefore  let's  have 
the  police  take  remedial  training  so  the 
criminal  and  mob-makers  will  change." 

Nevertheless,  some  of  the  police  decided 
to  take  a  look.  What  they  discovered  was  not 
at  all  reassuring.  Studies  of  sensitivity  train- 
ing revealed  that  instead  of  producing  har- 
mony, understanding,  reconcilation  and  feel- 
ings of  mutual  adjustment,  too  often  the 
very  opposite  occurred. 

WHAT   IS  SENSITIVITY   TRAINING? 

Police  officials  discovered  that  sensitivity 
training  was  not  all  what  they  had  expected. 
They  were  already  familiar  with  the  confer- 
ence method  of  discussing  and  ventilating 
problems.  They  were  also  familiar  wljth  tra- 
ditional group  therapy  where  alcoholics, 
hardened  criminals  or  psycho-neurotics  sit 
together  to  share  their  mutual  problems 
and  seek  group  support  for  individual  im- 
provement. However,  "sensitivity  training" 
seemed  to  be  deliberately  designed  to  achieve 
something  entirely  different. 

As  a  rule,  somewhere  between  fifteen  to 
twenty  people  are  assigned  to  each  training 
unit.  These  units  are  called  "T-Groups"-- 
Tralnlng  Groups.  The  object  is  to  explore 
feelings  and  attitudes.  Everyone  meets  on  a 
first-name  basis.  The  participants  are  in- 
structed to  tell  the  absolute  truth  as  to 
their  p>ersonal  feelings  on  any  and  all  sub- 
jects, describe  their  weaknesses,  ventilate  per- 
sonal problems,  expose  hostilities  and  define 
frustrations.  They  are  also  instructed  to  dis- 
close their  beliefs,  state  their  moral  values, 
describe  their  attitudes  and  see  If  they  can 
defend  the  convictions  which  they  express. 

In  summary,  it  Is  a  session  of  group  con- 
fession and  group  criticism. 

It  is  the  task  of  the  behavioral  psychologist 
who  leads  the  group  to  see  that  the  partic- 
ipants probe  their  most  sensitive  feelings  on 
the  most  sensitive  subjects.  He  will  also 
lead  out  where  necessary  in  challenging  the 
beliefs,  attitudes  and  moral  values  which 
the  various  group  members  may  express. 

It  will  be  recognized  Immediately  that  the 
purpose  of  sensitivity  training  is  focussed  in 
the  opposite  direction  from  group  therapy. 
Group  therapy  takes  a  person  with  an 
acute  problem  such  as  alcohol,  drugs,  or  a 
crlmlnal-prone  personality  and  utilizes  the 
strength  of  group  Interaction  to  fortify  an 
individual  in  seeking  to  rise  above  his  prob- 
lem..Sensitivity  training,  on  the  other  hand, 
focusses  the  scrutiny  of  the  group  on  the 
personal  convictions  already  established  by 
the  individual  and  seeks  to  undermine  them 
if  possible. 

A  study  of  logs  of  numerous  sensitivity  or 
T-Group  training  sessions  would  lead  one  to 
believe  that  the  promoters  of  these  programs 
are  trying  to  bomogenisse  the  members  of  the 
group.  Individualism  must  be  sacrificed. 
Group  dependency  must  be  established. 
When  one  member  holds  out  for  a  convic- 
tion or  moral  value  which  is  above  the  norm 
of  the  group,  the  tendency  Is  for  the  group 
to  gang  up  on  that  member  in  an  attempt  to 
Justify  their  own  lower  values.  Ridicule,  sar- 
casm and  other  "honest"  feelings  are  ex- 
pressed against  the  hold-out.  At  sensitivity 
"marathons"  where  the  sessions  are  usually 
twenty-four  hours  without  food  or  sleep,  the 
person  with  individualistic  views  may  be  un- 
der verbal  attack  for  two  or  three  hours  at  a 
time.  Since  very  few  people  have  taken  the 
time  to  construct  a  complete  brief  and 
thereby  Justify  their  various  beliefs,  such  a 
procedure  tends  to  destroy  even  shallow  roots 
which  the  Individual  may  have  developed.  If 
this  happens,  then  he  commences  to  feel  very 
dependent  upon  the  group.  He  begins  seeking 
"consensus"  before  he  dares  take  a  position. 
Approval  can  become  more  important  to  him 
than  truth.  f 

RESULTS    OP    GROITP    CONTESSIONALS 

The  group  conie«i6loiials  also  have  their  im- 
pact. A  psychological  cllm&te  Is  nurtured  In 
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the  T-Oroup  to  Am  bkhiIxw  will  op«n  up 
tbMr  bMtfU  and  OMmorlM  to  dladoae  some  of 
ttteir  moat  deUc*t«  f«eUn«a  and  prlTmt«  prob- 
lems. Tbe  loca  show  that  tbere  la  an  obvloua 
pr«-oocupatlon  with  lez  problema  during  thla 
pbaae  of  th«  T-Oroup  session.  In  this  tem- 
porary climate  of  Intimacy,  each  participant 
U  IncUned  to  go  far  beyond  personal  pro- 
priety or  normal  restraint.  As  a  result,  when 
the  climate  has  cooled  off  the  rarlous  mem- 
bers often  feel  a  sense  of  shame  and  Isola- 
tion for  regurgitating  such  Intimate  mratters. 
When  the  group  meeU  again  there  are  often 
feellnga  of  bosttUty.  Those  who  have  stripped 
their  souls  during  the  public  confessional 
begin  to  get  feelings  of  abject  debasement. 
As  they  look  around  the  group  each  one  be- 
comes a  secret  accuser.  Normal  feelings  of 
gregarious  companionship  are  replaced  by 
suspicion  and  restraint.  All  of  this  can  have  a 
highly  traumatic  effect  on  the  Individual  p€u-- 
tldpant. 

A  Long  Baach  paper  published  excerpts 
from  the  log  of  a  YMCA  T-Oroup  to  demon- 
strate what  an  emotional  gauntlet  the  par- 
ticipants had  passed  through.  After  "Inter- 
actLng"  for  a  considerable  period  of  time,  the 
log  reaAr-".  .  .  Mary  Kay  arrived  crying  .  .  . 
■tn  saldr'I'm  glad  I'm  Burt's  friend — this 
whole  mess  makes  me  sick  I'  Martha  got  too 
Involved.  Bobble  nudged  her  to  be  quiet.  Rick 
told  Mary  Kay  to  shut  her  mouth  .  .  .  Mary 
Kay  said.  I  feel  tor  him  (Burt) .'  .  .  .  she  told 
Martha  'I  hate  you  .  .  .' "  (Long  Beach  Inde- 
pendent. December  16.  19«6.  In  an  arUde  by 
George  Robeson  enUtled.  "Dynamite:  To  Be 
Bandied  With  Care.") 

As  complaints  from  parents  began  to  pUe 
up.  a  Long  Beach  psychiatrist  warned. 
"There  Is  danger  of  serious  psychological 
damage  rather  than  benefit  from  this  type  of 
group  therapy  meeting.  .  .  ."  Actually,  this 
was  not  a  "group  therapy"  meeting  but  a  ses- 
sion In  senslUvlty  training.  The  difference 
between  the  two  is  one  of  emphasis.  Group 
therapy  emphasizes  strengthening  convic- 
tions and  atUtudes,  senslUvlty  training  U 
to  manipulate,  alter  or  destroy  attitudes. 

WHT  WAS  T-43BOITP  TKAIIflMO  XTBKO  ON  VA. 

naaotrtas  bt  tbx  >xd  caxmsBT 

Although  the  Behavioral  Science  faction 
officially  adopted  these  techniques  of  group 
confession  and  group  criticism  In  1946,  the 
Government  exposed  It  as  a  psychological 
warfare  device  utilized  by  the  Red  Chinese 
against  U.S.  prisoners  during  the  Korean  War. 

Major  William  E.  Mayer,  a  medical  doctor 
and  psychiatrist  for  the  Army,  Interviewed 
every  single  prisoner  of  war  upon  his  return. 
It  was  discovered  that  these  prisoners  had 
been  subjected  to  extensive  T-Oroup  train- 
ing as  a  means  of  dividing  them,  destroying 
their  esprit  de  corps,  eliminating  respect  be- 
tween officers  and  enlisted  men,  and  causing 
them  to  become  Informers  against  fellow 
Americans.  Never  in  the  annals  of  U.S.  mili- 
tary service  was  there  such  a  complete  break- 
down among  captured  prisoners. 

Major  Mayer  described  the  results  of  the 
group  confessions  and  group  criticism  semi- 
nars: ".  .  .  The  Chinese  couldn't  have  cared 
less  about  what  you  talked,  reaUy.  It  was  the 
function  of  talking,  because  very  rapidly 
other  soldiers  begin  to  stop  smiling  and  start 
listening.  Very  rapidly  the  soldier  who  was 
talking  gets  the  feeling  that  ...  he  had  gone 
too  far:  he  had  exposed  himself  too 
much.  ...  So  when  ten  men  would  walk 
out  of  a  self-crltlclsm  group,  they  would 
walk  out  In  ten  separate  directions,  divided 
like  sUcks  In  the  Old  Testament  that  you 
can  break  so  easily  when  they  are  apart  but 
are  so  strong  If  they're  together."  (A  direct 
quote  from  the  film  "The  Ultimate  Weapon — 
Brainwashing,"  narrated  by  Major  William 
E.  Mayer,  M.C.,  U.S.  Army.) 

Therefore  what  American  soldiers  went 
through  In  the  Communist  Chinese  prisoners- 
of-war   ounps.   American   citizens   ar«   now 


being  Hkad  to  go  through  In  senamTlty  T- 
Oroup  Training. 

What  ar«  the  so-c*Ued  Behavioral  Sden- 
tlsta  attempting  to  aooompUah? 
BASIC  cowcaria  or  "mmmAnomju.  avuMiian" 


The  advocates  of  behavioral  sclenos  oper- 
ate on  the  principle  that  human  behavior 
Is  fixed  and  determined  by  material  clrciun- 
stanoea  (Inheritance  and  environment)  and 
that  If  you  could  computerlBe  all  the  factors 
you  would  find  that  what  we  call  "free  wlU" 
la  not  voluntary  at  all  but  a  mechanical 
reaction  to  measurable  forces  which  need 
to  be  discovered  and  catalogued.  In  other 
words,  the  code  of  Judaic  Christian  morality 
Is  cruel  and  unfair.  People  do  what  they  do 
because  of  forces  working  upon  them  which 
need  to  be  understood  and  acconunodated. 
Each  person  should  decide  what  is  right  for 
him  and  Insofar  as  possible  forget  about  the 
law.  morals,  religion,  and  so  forth. 

Of  course.  It  naturally  follows  that  If  peo- 
ple do  not  really  have  a  choice  In  their  ac- 
tions then  the  whole  bads  for  the  American 
penal  code  Is  untenable.  This  will  explain 
the  fight  which  the  behavioral  scientists 
have  carried  on  for  years  to  treat  criminals 
as  "sick"  people.  They  would  wipe  out  the 
system  of  penalties  In  the  legal  code.  They 
view  a  criminal  as  someone  who  Is  respond- 
ing to  compulsory  forces  for  which  he  should 
not  be  held  responsible  but  should  be 
"treated." 

In  the  Scientific  American  for  November, 
1963,  Edward  J.  Sachar  wrote  an  article  en- 
titled, "Behavioral  Science  and  Criminal 
Law."  S«ld  he:  "The  behavioral  sciences  pro- 
ceed from  premises  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  moral  premises  of  the  law.  .  .  .  The  goals 
of  the  behavioral  sciences  are  the  under- 
standing and  the  manipulation  of  behavior. 
Por  these  ends  the  concept  of  free  will  .  .  . 
is  of  no  use.  On  the  contrary  It  Is  necessary 
to  postulate  that  the  behavior  and  tbe 
thought  of  men  are  determined  In  accord- 
ance with  discoverable  laws.  Only  with  this 
working  premise  can  the  determinants — so- 
cial, psychological,  physiological  and  ctil- 
tural— be  identified  and  their  workings 
analyzed."  (pp.  40-41) 

This  will  help  explain  why  so  much  of 
sensitivity  training  is  devoted  to  challeng- 
ing and  discrediting  the  Judaic-Christian 
value-system  of  any  who  may  participate  In 
a  T-Group.  At  the  base  of  this  sensitivity 
training  technique  Ilea  an  Ideological  war 
against  the  entire  warp  and  woof  of  the 
American  culture. 

It  deserves  to  be  recognized  for  what  it  la. 

A  Wabninc  'ro  Obamcsb  Coxmrr  Pabknts 
(By  SUte  Senator  John  G.  Schmltz) 

The  most  familiar  duty  of  an  elected  repre- 
sentative of  the  people  Is  to  expreas  their 
will  In  the  making  and  carrying  out  of  laws. 
But  an  elected  representative  has  a  further 
duty.  When,  from  his  point  of  vantage  at  the 
seat  of  government,  he  learns  of  a  grave  dan- 
ger to  the  people  he  represents,  he  can  be  the 
first  to  sound  a  warning. 

For  several  months  I  have  been  receiving  re- 
ports from  well-informed  and  reliable  sources 
about  a  practice  called  "Sensitivity  Training  " 
which  has  been  used  here  In  California  In  the 
State  Department  of  Corr^tlons,  In  certain 
large  business  corporations,  and  In  TMCA 
groups  of  high  school  students.  Sensitivity 
training  has  already  been  made  mandatory 
on  a  continuing  basis  for  many  California 
parole  officers  and  th^lr  office  staff. 

Theae  reports  aroused  my  deep  concern 
from  the  beginning,  because  this  "sensitivity 
training"  employs  almost  exactly  the  same 
method  that  was  used  to  brainwash  Ameri- 
can prisoners  of  war  In  Korea — organized 
"group  criticism." 

Group  criticism  compels  the  participant  to 
bare  his  soul  before  10  to  16  other  persons 
who  are  required  to  do  likewise,  under  the 


direction  of  a  gnmp  isadar.  "Hia  Individual 
Is  pressed  to  seek  out  real  or  Imagined  short- 
comlnga  In  his  paraonallty  and  In  his  think- 
ing, to  hiunble  hlmaalf  and  give  up  his  In- 
dependence of  mind  and  judgment,  to  make 
himself  utterly  dependent  on  the  good  opin- 
ion of  the  others  in  the  group  and  the  leader 
of  tbe  group. 

In  time  this  eaU  away  the  very  foiuida- 
dations  of  Individual  resistance  to  Indoc- 
trination and  out<lde  control.  Group  criti- 
cism is  used  regularly  and  scientifically  for 
this  purpose  in  every  communist  country. 
In  the  North  Korean  prison  camps  It  sys- 
tematically broke  down  the  self-confidence 
of  American  prisoners  and  their  trust  In  one 
another  as  Individuals  and  as  Americans. 

On  March  37th  a  newspaper  report  re- 
vealed that  a  sensitivity  training  program, 
financed  in  part  by  the  US  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, has  been  proposed  for  the  schools  of 
Garden  Grove.  The  group  criticism  sessions 
will  Include  teachers,  school  counselors,  and 
individual  children  whom  they  select  and 
compel  to  attend.  Over  7600  seventh-grade 
and  eighth-grade  boys  and  girls  In  Garden 
Grove  schools  are  thxis  to  be  exposed  to  the 
same  kind  of  psychological  pressiires  which 
broke  strong  men  In  Korea  and  have  driven 
seasoned  parole  agents  in  Los  Angeles  to  the 
verge  of  nervous  breakdown. 

The  news  story  stated  that  Garden  Grove 
school  officials  expect  "routine  approval"  of 
this  plan. 

I  am  confident  that  Orange  County  par- 
ents will  not  submit  so  tamely  to  so  great  a 
threat  to  their  children.  For  if  your  child 
thinks  for  himself  and  takes  pride  in  him- 
self. If  he  respects  sound  moral  valuea.  If  he 
dares  to  be  right  when  the  majority  is 
wrong — then  "sensitivity  training"  is  like  a 
gun  aimed  at  bis  head. 

This  vicious  program  can  be  blocked  If  only 
enough  Orange  County  people  know  what  is 
happening  and  tell  their  friends  and  neigh- 
bors. Many  might  write  to  our  fine  Orange 
County  School  Superintendent.  Dr.  Robert 
Peterson,  and  ask  his  help  In  the  fight 
against  It.  Those  who  live  In  Garden  Grove 
should  write,  phone  or  visit  their  school  offi- 
cials and  demand  that  they  never  Introduce 
"sensitivity  training."  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  this  is  the  first  attempt  to  re- 
quire group  criticism  for  children  at  any 
public  school  In  America.  We  must  crush  it 
under  the  weight  of  a  united  public  opinion 
before  It  has  baoome  a  rooted  destroyer  of 
the  best  In  our  children. 

8xLBCTB>  Quotations 

From:  "Brainwathinff",  by  Major  William 
E.  Mayer.  UH.  Based  on  his  experiences  as 
chief  neuro-psychlatrlst  of  the  U.S.  Army  in 
charge  of  the  Task  Force  in  Tokyo  responsi- 
ble for  rehabilitation  of  returned  American 
Prisoners  of  War  from  Korea: 

"The  students  (American  prisoners)  were 
all  divided  into  guided  discussion  groups,  the 
seminar  method.  In  such  groups  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  at  the  very  moat,  you  were  not  re- 
quired to  agree  with  the  few  simple  points 
that  had  been  presented  and  then  reiterated 
again  and  again  in  the  morning's  lecture.  Tou 
were  merely  required  to  put  them  Into  your 
own  words  and  comment  upon  them  any  way 
that  you  wanted.  Tou  did  not  have  to  take 
part  In  the  discussion.  The  penalty  for  not 
doing  so  was  that  your  discussion  group 
waan't  allowed  to  have  supper  until  you  did, 
which  meant  that  tbe  pressures,  of  course, 
became  Internal." 

"Well,  this  was  the  formal  structure  of  tbe 
education,  but  the  thing  that  made  It  work 
so  wed  for  the  overall  objective  was  the  little 
gimmicks  that  were  connected  with  It;  tbe 
Informing,  the  self -criticism,  and  the  control 
of  the  soldier's  mall.  Informing  is  a  way  of 
life  In  the  people's  democracy  and  If  you  are 
to  understand  anything  about  Communism, 
you  must  understand  this.  Informing  as  It  Is 
done  In  the  Communist  state  can  only  be 
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done  when  you  reject  our  basic  premise  that 
the  Individual  la  an  entity,  that  he  has  dig- 
nity and  worth,  that  he  Is  entitled  to  certain 
things  like  privacy.  And  once  you  abandon 
this  concept  of  the  Individual  and  visualize 
him  as  does  the  Marxist  as  a  fragment  of  a 
class  in  that  greatest  of  all  realities,  the 
struggle  between  the  classes,  then  of  course 
Informing  becomes  not  a  miserable,  mean, 
nasty  renunciation  of  Individual  loyalties,  It 
becomes  an  exercise  in  social  responsibility 
which  is  exactly  the  way  It  was  encouraged 
and  exactly  the  way  it  grew  even  among 
Americans." 

"Confession  Is  terribly  important  In  the 
Communist  state.  Confess  that  It's  wrong  and 
analyze  your  confession.  Analyze  why  It's 
wrong,  why  it's  destructive.  Assert  your  de- 
termination not  to  do  it  again  In  the  future, 
and  preferably,  write  this  down  and  sign 
It  .  .  ." 

"The  Chinese  weren't  Interested  at  all  In 
what  you  told  them  and  they  could  care 
less  about  antl-soclal  activities.  What  they 
were  Interested  In  is  what  happens  between 
you  and  the  man  who  Informs  after  he 
Informs,  even  though  It  doesn't  hurt  you 
at  all." 

"What  the  Communists  are  doing  with 
their  informing  and  their  self-criticism  and 
their  revaluation  of  their  basic  relationship 
between  Individuals  is  the.-  are  preventing 
the  counter-revolution,  because  every  revo- 
lution has  got  to  begin  with  a  conspiracy 
between  you  and  me,  between  two  men.  If 
you  can  dlvld#  on  this  Individual  level,  If 
you  can  drive  a  wedge  between  each  of  the 
first  two  men,  you've  got  no  revolution." 

"Now  self-criticism  helped  this  and  that's 
why  it's  done  not  only  in  the  Chinese  army 
and  in  their  prison  camps,  but  it  is  even 
done  in  the  Kremlin.  It's  done  In  the  cells 
of  the  party  here  in  the  U.S.  It's  a  collectiv- 
ized group  religious  confessional,  sort 
of  .  .  ." 

"And  again,  the  Chinese  couldn't  have 
cared  less  about  what  you  talked,  really.  It 
was  the  function  of  talking,  because  very 
rapidly  other  soldiers  begin  to  stop  smiling 
and  start  Ustening.  Very  rapidly  the  soldier 
who  was  Ulking  gets  the  feeling  that  some- 
how, somehow,  he  couldn't  think  just  now, 
he  had  gone  too  far;  he  had  exposed  himself 
too  much. ..." 

"So  when  ten  men  would  walk  out  of  a 
self-criticism  group,  they  would  walk  out  in 
ten  separate  directions,  divided  like  those 
sticks  in  the  Old  Testament  that  you  can 
break  so  easily  when  they  are  apart  and  they 
are  so  strong  if  they're  together." 

Note. — This  complete  testimony  Is  given 
in  a  film  entitled  "The  Ultimate  Weapon," 
produced  by  Film  Associates  of  California. 
From:  "Communist  Psychological  Warfare 
(Brainwashing),"  by  Edward  Hunter,  for- 
eign correspondent  and  author  of  "Brain- 
washing In  Red  China"  and  "Brainwashing — 
The  Story  of  the  Men  Who  Defied  It."  Fol- 
lowing are  excerpts  from  his  consultation 
with  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties, House  of  Representatives,  86th  Congress. 
"I  spent  30  years,  a  little  bit  more  per- 
haps. In  countries  under  various  forms  of 
Communist  pressure  and  attack.  What  I  am 
witnessing  in  America  is  no  different  from 
what  I  saw  In  these  other  countries." 

"I  see,  primarily,  as  part  of  this  softening 
up  process  In  America,  the  liquidation  of 
our  attitudes  on  what  we  used  to  accept  as 
absolute  moral  standards.  We  now  confuse 
moral  standards  with  the  sophistication  of 
dialectical  materialism,  with  a  Communist 
crackpot,  theology  which  teaches  that  every- 
thing changes,  and  that  what  is  right  or 
wrong,  good  or  bad,  changes  as  well.  So  noth- 
ing they  say  Is  really  good  or  bad.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  truth  or  a  He;  and  any  be- 
lief we  actually  held  was  simply  our  being  un- 
sophisticated. They  don't  say  this  In  so  many 
words,  except  to  those  who  are  already  In- 
doctrinated In  communism.  What  they  do  say 
to  tbe  rest  of  us  Is  to  be  objective  . .  ." 


"The  Communists  are  being  abetted  In 
their  brainwashing  progreim  in  the  U.S.  by 
the  collapse  of  traditional  American  Ideals 
of  self-reliance  and  individual  integrity." 

""The  basis  for  modem  psychological  war- 
fare, which  makes  it  different  from  whatever 
was  done  In  the  past,  are  the  findings  of  the 
Russian  p>sychoIogl8t,  Pavlov.  He  was  not  a 
Communist.  He  had  completed  his  most  Im- 
portant discoveries  before  the  Communists 
took  power.  His  first  discovery  was  the  effec- 
tiveness of  using  a  living  animal  in  experi- 
ments, rather  than  a  dead  animal.  His  second 
great  discovery  was  that  the  instincts  of  an 
animal,  that  we  call  reflexes,  were  of  2  kinds. 
One  was  the  reflexes  which  the  animal  was 
bom  with.  Its  unconditioned  reflexes.  The 
other  was  Its  conditioned  reflexes,  which  man 
can  train  Into  the  animal.  Most  of  us  have 
heard  of  Pavlov's  experiments  with  dogs  and 
lights.  He  first  provided  a  bowl  of  food  and 
turned  on  a  light  of  a  certain  color,  then  an 
empty  bowl  and  turned  on  a  different  colored 
light.  After  he  had  done  this  a  number  of 
times,  he  turned  on  the  light  that  accom- 
panied the  food,  but  presented  an  empty  bowl 
to  the  animal,  and  the  dog  deposited  Just 
as  much  saliva  as  when  the  bowl  was  full. 
When  he  switched  the  lights  and  the  bowls 
of  food,  the  animal  became  neurotic,  barked, 
was  driven  Into  a  state  which  among  human 
beings  we  call  Insanity." 

"When  the  Communist  hierarchy  In  Mos- 
cow discovered  that  it  was  unable  to  per- 
suade people  willingly  to  follow  communism, 
when  they  found  that  they  could  not  create 
what  they  wanted,  the  'new  Soviet  man'  in 
which  human  nature  would  be  changed,  they 
turned  to  Pavlov  and  his  experiments.  They 
considered  people  the  same  as  animals  any- 
way, and  refused  to  recognize  the  role  of 
reason  or  divinity  In  a  btmian  being.  They 
took  over  the  Pavlovlan  experiments  on 
animals  and  extended  them  to  people.  They 
did  so  with  the  objectives  of  changing  human 
nature  and  creating  a  'new  Soviet  man'. 
People,  they  anticipated,  would  react  volun- 
tarily under  Pavlovlan  pressures,  in  a  way 
the  dog  does,  to  Communist  orders,  exactly 
as  ants  do  In  their  collectivized  society." 

Note. — Complete  text  of  "Communist  Psy- 
chological Warfare  (Brainwashing)"  avail- 
able for  15<  from  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, U.S.  Gov't.  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

From:  "Brainwashing — The  Story  of  the 
Men  Who  Defied  It",  by  Edward  Hunter, 
Pyrmld  Publications,  New  Tork. 

"All  or  most  of  the  techniques  used  thera- 
peutically by  neuropsychlatrists  and  psychi- 
atrists for  the  rehabilitation  of  mentally  111 
persons  are  employed  by  the  communist 
hierarchy  to  produce  hysterical  and  obses- 
sive delusional  states  In  the  population  under 
their  domination." 

"If  brainwashing  can  make  a  single  In- 
dividual neurotic,  what  about  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  a  village,  or  a  city,  or  even  a  coun- 
try, when  subjected  to  these  same  pressures? 
There  Is  no  doubt  any  longer  that  this  type 
of  mind  attack  Is  being  waged  against  entire 
populations  .  .  .  The  only  possible  conclu- 
sion Is  that  a  long-range  program  Is  being 
pursued  which.  If  left  unhindered  over  a  long 
period,  will  make  whole  populations  Just 
as  neurotic  as  a  single  Individual  .  .  .  The 
identical  process  of  brainwashing,  as  imposed 
on  civilian  or  military  prisoners.  Is  being 
applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  whole  villages, 
towns,  and  cities,  by  'group  discussions'  and 
■learning'  meetings,  frequent  demonstra- 
tions .  .  .  They  are  undergoing  what  the 
disciples  ol  Pavlov  callously  term  'mental 
hygiene'.  The  process  Is  a  parody  of  'group 
therapy' ...  (It  is)  applied  with  particular 
Intensity  to  the  very  young  and  the  teen- 
agers. If  this  manipulation  of  minds  is  able 
to  continue  unhampered,  within  a  compara- 
tively few  years  a  "new  youth'  will  be  pro- 
duced with  blind  spots  in  their  minds,  mak- 
ing them  oblivious  to  anything  not  accept- 
able to  Pavlovlan  symbolism." 


A   OOKPABISON 


COMMtTNIST  XTSB  OF  SKUT-OKOtTP  CKITICISM 
BBAINWASHINa 

Communist  Self-Group  Criticism  origi- 
nated in  Russia  in  1929  with  the  Communist 
slogan:  "Through  Bolshevist  self-criticism 
we  will  enforce  the  dictatorship  of  the  pro- 
letariat". This  method  of  thought  control 
and  mlnd-manlpulatlon,  sometimes  called 
brainwashing,  in  based  on  the  Pavlovlan 
theory  of  conditioning,  and  Is  used  to  control 
all  the  peoples  behind  tbe  Iron  Curtain,  and 
to  create  liie  New  Soviet  Man.  The  populace 
Is  divided  into  communes  and  then  into  small 
groups  of  10-15,  forced  to  meet  regularly  and 
participate  In  Self-Group  Criticism.  This 
spotlights  the  agitators  or  potential  trouble- 
makers, who  are  then  brought  into  the  "cor- 
rect" line  of  thinking.  This  procedure  has 
created  the  most  effective  tyranny  ever  de- 
vised. Through  Self-Group  Criticism  (divul- 
ging their  Innermost  thoughts  and  informing 
on  themselves  and  others)  the  people  create 
their  own  police  state  and  control  one  an- 
other. 

AMERICAN     USE     OF     SELF-GROUT     CRITICISM 
SENSITIVITY    TRAINING 

American  Self -Group  Criticism  originated 
in  Connecticut  In  1946  to  bring  about  Human 
Change.  Participants  are  divided  into  small 
groups  of  10-15  and  employ  Self-Group  Crit- 
icism for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  "apjbro- 
priate"  attitudes  and  behavior.  Participants 
are  pressed  to  seek  out  real  or  Imagined  short- 
comings in  their  personality  and  thinking, 
to  criticize  themselves  and  others  in  the 
group.  This  spotlights  the  individualists,  who 
are  then  taught  "new",  "improved"  and  ""ap- 
propriate" behavior  and  attitudes.  Group 
standards  are  developed  which  give  rewards 
to  an  individual  as  he  changes  his  actions 
from  less  to  more  group-centered  behavior. 
Through  Self-Group  Criticism  an  atmos- 
phere of  doubt  and  dissatisfaction  is  created 
in  which  participants  are  conditioned  to  ac- 
cept the  idea  that  our  social  system  must  be 
changed. 

BRAINWASHING 

Mandatory. 

8  to  16  Group  Members — 1  Leader. 

Seminar,  large  group  indoctrination. 

Relax  personal  defenses. 

Group  conformity. 

Self-Group  Criticism. 

Confessions. 

Pressures,  tension,  anxieties,  fatigue. 

3  Steps :  Unlearn,  change,  re-learn. 

Favors  and  rewards  for  change. 

Uncover  reactionaries. 

Uncover  information. 

Undermines  authority,  leadership. 

Realigns  loyalties. 

Changes  individuals  and  society. 

"Conscientious  practice  of  self-criticism 
Is  still  another  hallmark  distinguishing  our 
Party  from  all  other  political  parties" — Mao- 
Tse-Tung. 

SENSITIVITY    TRAINING 

Mandatory  and  voluntary. 

8  to  16  Trainees — 1  Trainer. 

Seminar,  large  group  Indoctrination. 

Permissive  Atmosphere. 

Interdependence. 

Self-Group  Criticism. 

Open,  Honest,  Truthful. 

Pressures,  tension,  anxieties,  fatigue. 

3  Steps:  Unfreeze,  change,  re-freeze. 

Supports  and  rewards  for  change. 

Uncover  Individualists. 

Uncover  Information. 

Undermines  authority,  leadership. 

Realigns  loyalties. 

Changes  individuals  and  society. 

"Sensitivity  Training  Is  a  means  for  alter- 
ing the  basic  personality  structure  of  an 
Individual" — Carl  Rogers,  Western  Behavioral 
Sciences  Institute. 

After  hearing  others  confess  their  wrong- 
doings, one  is  apt  to  feel  his  own  weren't 
so  bad  after  all,  thus  causing  one  to  accept 
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lower  mormi  staadarda.  Aftar  dlaoorerlnc 
tbat  ooa's  own  family  atandarda  ara  far  dlf- 
farcnt  fnm  ttaaa  of  "tka  poup".  ona  U  apt 
to  doubt  aliiwa  atandaida  ara  oorraot.  Aftar 
recalTlns  Impraaalona  that  oDat  eburob 
teacbln^i  an  oat  of  stap  wltb  currant  tlmaa, 
according  to  tba  background  of  tbe  tralnar, 
or  "tba  group",  ona  la  apt  to  doubt  cbxircb 
doctrtna.  Aftar  crltldzliiK  one's  home,  family, 
friends,  cbureb  attitude,  beUeft  and  Idaaa. 
ona  la  apt  to  doubt  that  he  baa  any  TalTiaa. 
Ideala  or  beliefs  worth  keeping  or  defending. 
Programa  of  this  nature  can  and  do  realign 
loyaltlaa  away  from  family,  home,  church 
and  oo-workara.  After  being  discouraged  from 
Individual  dedalon-maklng,  in  favor  of  "tba 
group  dadalon",  one  la  apt  to  feel  inade- 
quate and  unable  to  make  decisions  without 
approval  of  tbe  group.  Quilt  feelings  may 
resiUt  from  having  knowingly  hurt  someone. 
Having  disclosed  atutudea  that  differ  from 
tbe  group  norm,  and  knowing  that  this  in- 
formation  may  be  put  Into  an  individual 
profile  record,  one  is  apt  to  feel  apprehensive 
for  fear  this  information  may  be  used  against 
blm. 

'V^HAT  Is  aawamviTT  TaAimifo? 
-Orlgl»«nd  history:  The  National  Training 
Laboratories  In  Oroup  Development  had  Its 
beginning  In  1944.  comprising  members  from 
the  Connecticut  Interracial  Commlaalon 
(concerned  with  problema  of  Negro-White 
relatlona).  the  Connecticut  Staff  of  National 
Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews  (con- 
cerned wltb  problems  of  Jewlsb-non-Jewlsb 
relations  and  tnterrellglous  problems),  and 
Connecticut  Department  of  Education  (con- 
cerned with  citizenship  programa  and  prac- 
tices) .  Kurt  Lewln  beaded  the  Research  Staff 
which  Included  Ronald  Llppltt  of  tbe  Re- 
search Canter  for  Group  Dynamics:  Ken- 
neth Benne,  Teachers  College.  Columbia  Unl- 
^  varsity  and  later  at  Boston  University:  and 
Leland  Bradford  of  the  Dlvlalon  of  Adult 
Education  Services  of  tbe  NKA  (National 
Education  Association) .  These  three  were  the 
founders  of  Sensitivity  Training  i  Laboratoi? 
Training)  and  carried  on  the  work  of  Kurt 
Lewln  who  died  in  1947.  In  19S4  tba  name 
waa  changed  to  the  National  Training  Lab- 
oratorlea  in  order  to  symbolize  tbe  growing 
involvement  of  different  dlsclpllnea  of  so- 
cial science  and  pracUce,  Including  business 
administration,  political  science,  anthro- 
pology and  psychiatry. 

Tbe  Intercast  of  these  Behavioral  Scientists 
lay  In  human  change  and  bow  to  bring  it 
.  about.  In  1966  tbe  National  Training  Lab- 
"  oratorlea  held  Ita  first  workshop  for  indua- 
trlal  administrators  and  National  church  ex- 
ecuttvea.  and  in  1958  sponsored  its  first 
laboratory  for  educational  adminlstratora 
and  key  executivea  of  volunteer  organiza- 
tions. In  1960  they  conducted  an  intensive 
eight  week  program  to  teach  selected  young 
social  sclentlsU  the  skills  of  human  rela- 
tlona and  have  kept  this  program  In  contin- 
uous operation.  A  program  to  train  trainera 
for  wlthln-organizatlons  was  also  established. 
Extent:  The  National  Education  Associa- 
tion (NKA) .  from  lU  NaUonal  Training  Lab- 
oratorlea  in  Bethel,  Maine,  coordlnatea  the 
work  of  several  hundred  trainera  in  train- 
ing centers  and  unlversltiea  in  tbe  United 
Statea.  This  includes  training  for  betero- 
geneoua  groups  and  for  social  groups  of 
business  executives,  school  executives,  com- 
munity leaders,  teachers,  college  students 
and  faculty.  Juvenile  court  Judges,  wives  of 
young  executives,  governmental  officials, 
professional  church  workers,  supervisory  per- 
sonnel In  local  school  districts  and  national 
voluntary  aasoclatlon  executives.  In  order 
to  acquire  profeaatonal  trainers,  tbe  Na- 
tional BducaUon  AsaodaUon  (NEA)  worka 
with,  and  obtains  aaalatance  from,  tbe  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health.  Theae 
programs  are  funded  by  foundations,  gov- 
ernment agenciea  and  private  donora.  In  ad- 
dition, regional  canters,  atreaalng  Senaltlvlty 


or  Laboratory  TnUaing  haif  baaa  d«f«lop«d 
at  Beaton  Unlvanlty.  Tampla  xnilvanlty, 
Tbe  Oeorga  Waablncton  Unliwratty.  Uni- 
versity of  Taaaa,  nnlvaralty  of  CBUea«o, 
Boeky  Moontatii  lAbatmUwj,  Intaraoontaln 
Laboratory,  aponaored  by  Unlvwalty  at  Utah. 
University  of  CaUfomla,  Northwest  Labora- 
tory, Inltlatad  by  the  SaaUla  Public  Sohoola 
and  aided  by  the  Unlveralty  of  Washington, 
and  othera. 

Training  programa  ara  balng  oonductad  in 
Puerto  Rico,  NlgarU,  India,  England.  Pranoe, 
Belgium,  Denmark.  Norway,  Sweden,  Aua- 
traiia,  Germany.  Netherlands.  Proponents 
claim  that  cross-national  T-Oroupa  appear 
to  be  an  excellent  medium  in  which  to  ex- 
amine "culture  shock,"  inter-natlon  conflict 
and  the  idea  of  a  oonunon  "bmnan  nature". 

Behavioral  Sclentlsta  and  educators,  by 
"merging  science  and  democracy"  have  cre- 
ated a  planned  change  potential  for  tbe  "total 
peraonallty  sjrstem"  and  ths  "total  social 
system".  One  of  the  methods  in  widespread 
use  Is  Sensitivity  Training.  Sensitivity  Train- 
ing Is  conducted  under  various  titles,  such  aa: 
Sensitivity  Training,  Group  Dynamlca,  Lead- 
ership Training.  Group  Confeaaion,  Oroup 
Diacusalon.  Interpersonal  Competence,  Inter- 
personal Relations.  Self-Braluatlon,  Human 
Potential  Workshop.  T-Oroup  Training, 
Auto-Crltlclsm,  Operant  Conditioning.  Self- 
Honesty  Sessions.  Humim  Relations  Lab.  Class 
in  Group  Counseling  Synanon  Games  Cluba. 
Management  Development,  Basic  Encounter 
Group. 

Trends  In  training:  Sensitivity  Training 
programs  have  been  in  almoat  conatant  tran- 
sition regarding  objectlvea,  dealgna  and 
methods.  Early  training  groups  dealt  with 
"on-the-job"  problems  and  "then-and-there" 
matters.  These  were  objective  programs,  inde- 
pendent of  the  mind,  covering  external  mat- 
tera.  Later,  tbe  involvement  turned  to  "gut- 
level"  "bere-and-now"  eventa  and  attention 
focused  upon  matters  such  aa  "central  life 
valuea"  and  personal  atutudea  toward  home, 
friends,  family.  poUtica.  sex  and  religion. 
These  are  subjective  programs,  relating  to. 
proceeding  from  or  taking  place  within  tbe 
Individual's  mind  or  emotions. 

Purposes  of  laboratory  training:  The  lab- 
oratory attempts  to  recruit  for  its  training 
thoae  who  are  already  leadera  in  varlotu  or- 
ganizations— those  who  are  in  a  position  to 
encouracs  change  In  the  group  life  of  their 
organisations  or  communities.  Since  changed 
behavior,  aa  well  as  increased  knowledge 
Is  tbe  aim  of  such  training,  participants 
must  become  more  deeply  Involved  than 
would  be  neceaaary  If  gaining  knowledge 
were  tbe  only  aim.  Only  by  deeper  involve- 
ment can  resistance  to  change  be  overcome. 
Trainers  stress  tbe  importance  of  partlcl- 
panta  permanently  maintaining  their  change 
of  attltvides  and  behavior.  Unleea  there  is 
an  equivalent  change  In  the  attitudes  and 
expectations  and  reactions  of  those  to  whom 
the  trainee  relates.  In  the  back-home  situa- 
tion, changed  behavior  will  be  maintained 
only  with  difficulty.  Por  this  reason,  the 
Lab  encourages  organizations  to  send  teams 
rather  than  individuals.  Team  members  are 
able  to  reinforce  one  another,  to  encour- 
age continual  self-training  and  collaborate  on 
"Improving  "  the  "back-home  "  situation.  Pol- 
low-up  sessions  are  usually  provided.  One  of 
the  easiest  ways  to  be  sure  that  a  given 
change  will  be  thoroughly  "Internalized"  la 
to  get  the  trainee  to  become  a  trainer.  In 
the  "back-home"  situation  he  may  then  be- 
come an  effective  Change  Agent. 

Change  agenta:  Persuading  persons  or  or- 
ganizations to  put  into  practice  new  ideas 
of  behavior  patterna  U  tbe  purpose  of  a 
Change  Agent.  Some  Change  Agenta  are  used 
for  tbe  constructive  purpose  of  increasing 
production  or  efficiency  in  managaOMnt. 
Through  the  use  of  Sensitivity  Training  or 
similar  techniques,  however,  soma  Change 
AgenU  attempt  to  bring  about  a  change  In 
poUtlcal.  moral  and  religious  values  when 


workliiff  IB  ohunhaa.  unlTaratttea.  voluntMr 
orgamaattana.  yooth  grosipa.  ate- 

llathoaa  vmA  la  tnUaliic:  Tba  laarnar  U 
Involved  In  tba  tralalBg  attoatton  to  a  potnt 
what*  ha  taals  It  vital  to  baeona  aa  ao- 
oepted  mambar  of  Ilia  group  and  to  help 
work  out  group  problems.  An  attempt  Is 
made  to  develop  an  atmosphera  at  parmla- 
alveneaa  In  which  It  U  poaalble  for  Individ- 
uals to  examine  their  own  behavior,  Idaaa. 
motlvea  and  valuea,  and  to  accept  crttleism 
from  others  without  defenalvenaaa.  Oroup 
standarda  are  developed  which  give  rewards 
to  an  individual  as  be  changea  bla  actlona 
from  leaa  to  more  group-oentared  behavior. 
Opportunitlea  are  created  for  each  learner 
to  teat  and  practice  "new,"  "Improved,"  and 
"appropriate"  behavior. 

AnxleUea:  Parttclpants  oan  beooma  aaally 
arouaed  in  the  training  situation  for  aaveral 
reaaons:  (1)  Pailtue  to  measure  up  to  ex- 
pectaUons  of  others.  (3)  Rejection  by  the 
group  or  trainer.  (3)  Attacka  from  others. 
(4)  Loss  of  Btattis.  (6)  Pear  of  ridicule  or 
hurt.  (6)  Tbe  oonseqtianoes  of  changing. 

Tbe  Individual  U  open  to  a  variety  of 
threatening  experlencee.  It  becomes  the  duty 
of  the  trainer  to  dispel  these  anxletlea  with- 
out making  it  ««sy  for  the  trainee  to  escape 
from  tbe  change  proceaa.  Proponenta  main- 
tain this  Is  one  of  tbe  most  crucial  points  of 
training  and  at  tbia  point  tbe  reaponalblllty 
of  the  trainer  cloaely  parallela  that  of  the 
therapist.  Training  altuatlona  where  the 
target  Is  betiavloral  change  do  vlolanoe  to 
the  expectatlona  of  tboaa  who  ooma  for 
training,  expecting  one  kind  of  attoatton 
and  find  another  in  which  their  behavior, 
attltudea.  valuea,  standarda  and  Ideaa  are 
being  probed. 

Role  of  trainer:  The  role  of  tbe  trainer 
U  a  complex  one.  Ha  Is  an  Initiator,  agenda 
planner,  mediator,  a  source  of  new  values, 
behavior  model  and  a  facilitator  of  tbe 
learning  process.  Tbe  trainer  has  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  manipulate;  his  Job  Is  to  plan 
and  produce  behavior  In  order  to  create 
changes  In  other  people.  The  victim  of  mlnd- 
manlptilatlon  doee  not  know  he  Is  a  victim. 
Results  occurring  from  training  would  nat- 
urally depend  upon  the  trainer's  intelligence, 
emotional  reactlona,  anxletlea,  imaginative 
capacity,  political  attltudea,  rellgloiu  beliefs, 
moral  standards  and  general  character  tralta. 

uavicjca  used  in  TaaxmNO 

1.  Ground  ruloa:  Agreed  upon  by  trainer 
and  tratneea  at  opening  session.  As  one  helps 
to  formulate  these  rules  one  feels  "com- 
mitted" to  abide  by  them.  Some  often  used 
are:  agreeing  to  stay  tbe  entire  time; 
agreeing  to  be  open  and  honest  with  tba 
group;  no  talking  during  non-verbal  exer- 
claea;  no  side  converkatlons  because 
thougbU.  feelings,  ideaa.  etc  become  "group 
property";  physical  violence  prohibited  be- 
cause if  anger  could  be  released  through 
physical  expression  It  wo\ild  not  be  so  likely 
to  be  expressed  verbally.  Use  of  language  nor- 
mally thought  objectionable  is  encoiiraged 
for  free  expression. 

2.  Self  and  group  criticism:  Por  the  pu-- 
pose  of  discovering  personality  changes  that 
need  to  be  made.  Sometimes  encouraged 
under  the  guise  of  "giving  perceptlona". 

3.  Testing:  Written  tests  are  often  ad- 
ministered at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
training  as  an  Instrument  for  measuring  the 
degree  of  change  accomplished. 

4.  Periods  of  silence:  This  technique 
coupled  with  tbe  call  to  close  one^  eyes  U 
used  when  a  member's  defense  mechanisms 
have  stifled  tbe  group  from  attaining  the 
"Lab"  gotOs. 

5.  Trainer's  record:  Trainers  record  In 
writing  their  moat  potent  feelings.  Tliis  gives 
tbe  trainer  further  insight  as  to  trainee's  re- 
actions at  different  stages  of  training. 

6.  Non-verbal  exercises:  During  a  specified 
amount  of  time,  participants  are  to  convey 
their  feelings  by  means  otbar  than  tbe 
spoken  word.  They  may  use  their  eyea,  facial 
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body  nwfWBaats,  ate.  At  tlmaa 
aiv  anoowipantad  by  miate. 

7.  Body  awarMMH  wrarrtaaa;  Tbaaa.  along 
with  the  non-verbal  asarcteea,  are  Intended  to 
more  raadUy  brine  about  a  "faaUng  level".  In 
one  example,  everyona  llaa  on  the  floor  and  all 
push  in  toward  tha  oentar.  Ilia  purpose  la  to 
achieve  a  ~paycliologleal  unity".  Anothar. 
often  uaad.  Is  to  "push"  a  parson  to  tbe 
ground  In  order  for  him  to  "feel"  hostility. 
Then  "the  p«up"  haatena  to  help  him  up, 
offering  "love"  and  solace  to  aaaure  thla  In- 
dividual that  be  Is  "loved"  and  cared  about. 
Theae  prooadurea  supply  tbe  feeling  of  sup- 
port necessary  in  order  to  be  able  to  "trust" 
tbe  group  membars,  and  to  b«  able  to  aocept 
tbe  Ideas,  standards  and  Judgments  of  "tbe 
group". 

8.  Marathon  aeaalons:  A  marathon  Is  an  ex- 
tremely Intanalve  experience.  PHtrtidpants 
meet  tat  a  parted  of  several  days  to  a  week  or 
more,  during  which  time  they  do  not  aleep 
except  for  an  occasional  nap  and  do  not  leave 
the  rest  of  the  group  except  to  freshen  up  or 
get  a  bite  to  eat.  This  uninterrupted  pressure 
is  intended  to  lower  the  defenses  and  drive 
partlclpanta  to  interact  truthfully,  authenti- 
cally and  transparently.  They  are  urged  to 
talk  "gut-level"  to  be  totally  honest,  intimate 
and  ''authentic".  Por  some  it  is  a  way  of 
"turning  on",  or  "recharging  emotional 
batterlea". 

9.  Nude  marathons:  The  newest  Innovation 
In  Interpersonal  honesty  Is  the  Nude  Mara- 
thon. Proponenis  Justify  this  experiment  by 
ratlonalUng  that  man  has  bidden  bis  emo- 
tional conflicts  behind  numerous  maska.  In 
our  society  clothing  is  a  mask  which  we  tra- 
ditionally remove  only  in  the  presence  of  per- 
sons with  whom  we  are  intimate.  In  this  situ- 
ation, clothing  is  removed  as  a  facilitator  of 
emotional  transparency  and  interpersonal 
honeaty. 

10.  Wrapup:  The  wrap-up  is  a  device  used 
by  trainers  to  summarize  what  the  tralneea 
were  supposed  to  have  learned  in  the  "lab." 
One  frequently  reported  wrap-up  message 
la  that  "in  the  outside  world,  they  are  not  on 
the  same  wave  lengths  you  are.  You  have 
reached  a  wave  length  that  not  many  otben 
have  achieved.  They  cant  poaalbly  under- 
stand unless  they've  been  In  a  group." 

Paychodellc  effect:  Some  forms  of  "group 
therapy"  result  in  "consciousness  expansion" 
and  have  been  known  to  bring  about  an 
effect  similar  to  that  of  IBD.  Por  many  it  is 
a  new  fad  and  a  way  of  "dropping  out"  or 
"blowing  their  mind".  Some  i>eople,  who 
might  be  termed  "change  agents"  seem  to  be- 
come "hooked"  on  these  procedtires.  Sensi- 
tivity Training  becomes  an  obsession  and 
nothing  else  in  life  has  much  meaning  for 
them. 

Is  sensitivity  training  bralnwaahlng?  "Hu- 
man relations  fits  into  a  context  of  Institu- 
tional Influence  procedure  which  includes 
coercive  persuasion  in  tbe  form  of  thought 
reform  or  bralnwaahlng  cm  well  aa  a  multi- 
tude of  less  coercive.  Informal  patterns."  This 
quote  appears  on  page  47  of  "Issues  In  Train- 
ing" from  the  National  Training  Lab  of  the 
National  Education  Association.  The  chapter 
goea  on  to  explain  the  3  steps  to  bring  about 
the  Integration  of  attitudes:  (1)  Unfreez- 
ing— force  acting  on  an  individual  motivat- 
ing him  to  change,  either  by  increasing  pres- 
sive  or  by  reducing  some  of  tbe  threats  of 
resistance  to  change.  (3)  Changing — the 
actual  process  of  learning  new  attltudea.  (3) 
Refreesing — the  Integration  of  changed  attl- 
tudea Into  the  rest  of  tbe  personality.  The 
essential  elements  to  ori^nal  Unfreeatng 
are:  1.  Removal  of  supports  for  old  attitudes. 
2.  Satiiratlon  of  environment  with  the  atti- 
tudes to  be  acquired.  3.  A  mlnlinlzlng  of 
threat.  4.  MaTimum  support  for  the  dealred 
change. 

Is  sensitivity  monlng  ther^y?  Proponents 
of  these  programs  agree  that  majCNr  slml- 
larlUee  exist  between  SenalUvlty  Training 
programs  and  some  forms  of  group  psycho- 


ttier^vy.  Tba  rather  dlstlaet  dUTerencea  that 
existed  a  few  years  ago  appear  to  be  coming 
more  and  more  blurred,  "mesa  proponenta 
feel  It  unaeoeaaary  to  draw  clear-cat  dlstlnc- 
tlotts  between  them  and  seem  to  agree  that 
what  U  needed  now  U  a  general  theory  which 
would  bring  under  one  conceptual  tcheme 
the  various  psychotberapies.  sensitivity  train- 
ing, psychiatric  case  work,  oounsellng.  guid- 
ance, and  existential  psychology  into  tbe 
preventative  mental  health  Held. 

"Issue  in  Human  Relatione  Training," 
1962,  National  Training  Laboratory,  National 
Education  Association  (NEA),  In  promoting 
Sensitivity  Training  programs,  says  that 
"ill"  persons  reach  out  for  help  while  rel- 
atively "well"  Individuals  find  themselves 
In  a  dilemma.  Although  they  appear  to  be- 
have appropriately  and  seem  "normal"  by 
most  cultural  standards,  they  may  actually 
be  in  need  of  mental  health  care  in  order  to 
help  them  change,  adapt  and  conform  to  the 
planned  society  in  which  there  will  be  no 
conflict  of  attitudes  or  beliefs. 

"Concepts  of  Commxinlty  Psychiatry — a 
Ftamework  for  Training."  UJ3.  Dept.  of 
Health,  Education  &  Welfare  (HEW)  Docu- 
ment 1319,  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  ($1.75,  Gov't  Printing  Office,  Wash., 
D.C.)  recommends  that  psychiatrists  treat 
whole  communities  Instead  of  individuals. 
It  also  advises  not  to  wait  for  patients  to 
come  to  them  because  the  psychiatrist  "car- 
ries equal  responsibility  for  all  those  who 
do  not  come."  Thus  be  will  be  "dealing  wltb 
thoae  who  are  not  yet  sick"  but  Those  who 
have  been  "defined  as  maladjusted  in  the 
educational,  social,  occupational  or  religious 
fields  and  may  be  struggling  on  their 
own.    .    .    ." 

Obovttr  Centkbs  fob  Human  Potxntiai. 

Western  Behavioral  Sciences  Institute,  1150 
Silverado.  LaJolla.  Calif.  93037.  .  .  .  One  of 
the  leading  psychologists  is  Carl  Rogers  who. 
in  "3000  AX)."  (published  in  the  Oracle,  an 
underground  newspaper) ,  set  forth  the  thesis 
that:  in  the  future  there  will  be  a  greater 
freedom  of  sexual  relationships  in  adolescents 
and  adults;  prvirlence  is  dying  out;  poeses- 
slveness  of  another  individual  will  be  dimin- 
ished; by  the  year  2000  each  Individual  will 
be  assured  of  infertility  in  early  adolescence; 
it  will  take  positive  action  to  re-establish 
fertility;  most  unions  will  be  childless;  tem- 
porary tinlons  may  be  legalised  aa  a  type  of 
marriage  with  no  permanent  commitmenta, 
no  children  and  no  alimony.  From  a  Western 
Behavioral  Sciences  Institute  brochure  we 
read:  "Our  work  is  supported  by  grants  and 
contracta  from  government  agenciea  {tJg., 
Ofllce  of  Education,  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Admin.,  OfBce  of  NaTal  Reeearch,  Ofltce  of 
Economic  Opportunity)  and  from  philan- 
thropic organizations  (e.g.,  the  Charles  Ket- 
tering, Babcock,  Ell  Lilly  and  Ford  Founda- 
tions.) In  addition,  some  of  our  research  is 
underwritten  by  gifts  from  private  donors. 
Our  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1967-68  is 
$750,000.  .  .  .  Among  our  IS  cturent  projects 
are  studies  on  attitudes  and  values  of  youth 
elite  groups  in  more  than  a  dozen  countries; 
new  usee  of  mass  media;  the  development  of 
programmed  (audio-taped)  instructlonB  for 
small,  basic  encounter  groups;  the  design- 
ing and  testing  of  simulation  "games"  aa  a 
classroom  technique;  the  use  of  the  inten- 
sive group  experience  as  an  aid  to  educational 
Innovation  In  an  entire  school  system;  a 
large-scale  evaluation  of  San  Diego's  Com- 
munity Action  Program  (the  "war  on  pov- 
erty") ^nd  the  development  of  a  policy- 
research  program  to  aid  educational  plan- 
ning for  the  future." 

Esalen  Institute,  Big  Sur,  California.  Rich- 
ard Parson,  advisor  at  Esalen  and  former 
director  of  Western  Behavioral  Sciences  In- 
stitute, travels  throughout  the  U£.,  leetiir- 
Ing  before  college,  boslneee  and  church 
groups.  Among  his  proposals  la  the  estab- 
lishment of  networks  of  famlliee  who  would 


monitor  each  other's  marrlagea.  His  predic- 
tions of  the  Tear  aooo  closely  parallel  those 
of  Carl  Rogera,  briefly  outlined  above.  Bob 
Orlst,  one  of  three  leaders  of  the  Stanford 
University  branch  of  balen,  alao  executive 
director  of  tbe  Mld-penlnaula  "Free"  Uni- 
versity, waa  quoted  in  the  San  Pranclaco 
Chronicle  March  10,  1968  as  saying:  "I'm 
a  living  experiment  in  community  sexuality. 
We  believe  that  in  today's  climate  of  sexual 
permiasiveness,  traditional  moral  queetlons 
are  no  longer  even  questions."  Paul  Blndrim, 
Hollywood  psychologist,  a  member  of  Esalen, 
conducts  nude  therapy  sessions  and  mara- 
thon encounters.  George  Leonard,  Sr.,  Editor 
of  Look  Magazine's  West  Coast  office,  is  Vice 
President  of  Esalen  Institute.  His  "Utopian" 
educational  ideas  are  exposed  in  his  book, 
"Education  and  Ecstasy."  Michael  Murphy, 
President  and  co-founder  of  Esalen,  In  bis 
article,  "Growth  of  A  Growth  Center,"  in 
Newsletter,  American  Assoc,  of  Humanist 
Psychology,  said:  "60,000  from  all  walka  of 
life  have  participated  in  our  program  at  Big 
Sur.  We  have  also  worked  with  groups  from 
the  Peace  Corps.  Calif.  Teachers  Aasoc..  var- 
ioxis  schools,  colleges,  clinics  and  major 
American  corporations  .  .  .  Educators  are 
increasingly  aware  that  life's  Important  les- 
sons are  learned  early  in  a  child's  develop- 
ment, and  many  teachers  are  trying  to  reach 
children  with  sensitivity  training  before  their 
creativity  and  spontaneity  are  stlfied  en- 
tirely in  the  classrooms  .  .  ."  Esalen.  Big 
Sur  received  a  $21,000  grant  for  a  project 
at  University  of  Calif,  at  Santa  Barbara  to 
experiment  with  Sensitivity  Training  in  all 
levels  of  elementary  and  high  schools.  Last 
year  a  series  of  Elsalen  programs  were  broad- 
cast over  40  educational  radio  stations,  dis- 
tributed by  National  Education  Radio. 

Schools 

In  1968  the  National  Education  Association 
initUted  Sensitivity  Training  workshops  for 
Educational  Administrators.  Since  then, 
"Change  Agents",  by  using  various  entry 
strategies,  have  implemented  these  tech- 
niques into  many  of  our  schools.  Title  ni 
of  the  Elementary-Secondard  Education  Act, 
funded  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  for 
'"The  exploratory  development  of  models  i"bt 
planned  change  in  education",  provides  the 
link  between  the  behavioral  scientists  and 
the  schools.  Programs  for  interdependence 
among  universities  and  school  systems  (pri- 
vate and  parochial)  were  created  through 
grants  from  the  UJ3.  Office  of  Education  and 
the  Fund  For  The  Advancement  Of  Educa- 
tion Of  The  Ford  Fo\mdation.  These  pro- 
grams allow  the  Federal  Government  to 
serve  aa  a  catalyst  for  bringing  about  educa- 
tional change.  Two  of  the  programs  are  Co- 
operative Project  For  EducaUonal  Develop- 
ment (COPED)  and  Projects  To  Accelerate 
Creativity  In  EducaOon   (PACE). 

Since  Sensitivity  Training  techniques  can 
be  Incorporated  into  atmoet  any  claas  of  in- 
struction, teachers  trained  In  these  proce- 
dures often  use  them  in  the  classroom  with- 
out the  knowledge  or  consent  of  principals 
or  other  school  officials.  A  permissive  at- 
mosphere Is  created  in  which  students  are 
free  to  express  themselves.  Psychodrama  and 
role-playing  require  students  to  divulge 
home-family  situationE,  and  family  author- 
ity is  undermined  by  student  acceptance  of 
peer  Judgments.  Assignments  may  include 
dlariee  of  Innermost  feelings  or  essays  incor- 
porating self-criticism  or  confessions.  Stu- 
dents may  volunteer  for  Peer  Analysis  (criti- 
cism by  classmates)  and  encouraged  to  make 
personality  cbanges  deemed  by  the  class  to 
be  neceseary.  Debates  Involving  topics  such 
as  legalising  narcotics,  prostitution  or  abor- 
tion, study  of  the  "sexual  revolution",  the 
generation  gap.  hippies,  etc..  can  be  directed 
toward  student  acceptance  of  the  "objective" 
view.  Some  Gym  and  Drama  classes  include 
body-awareness  exercises  Tbe  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  9-7-68,  as  well  as  Eastern  papers. 
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h«Te  reported  proteata  by  Inte  parenU  be- 
osuae  high  school  atudenU  were  enoourmged 
to  touch  and  embrace  e*ch  other  In  a  dark- 
ened room  and  then  asked  to  write  a  theme 
on  the  senaatlona  they  experienced  The  "ex- 
perimental oollegee"  push  Sensitivity  Train- 
tog,  usually  led  by  students.  One  such  course 
at  the  University  of  Caltfomla  at  Davis 
evolved  Into  nude  sensitivity. 

Instructors  using  Sensitivity  Training 
formats  are  convinced  that  In  this  "new 
technological  age"  students  must  be 
equipped  with  new  visions  and  that  tradi- 
tional eduactlon.  culture,  economics,  politics, 
etc.,  must  undergo  drastic  changes.  Their 
message  to  the  studenU  usually  develops 
along  the  following  lines:  We  are  building 
a  new  social  architecture.  Education  today  Is 
not  relevant.  Students  today  should  be 
educated  In  their  senses  Instead  of  their 
intellect.  Youth  has  more  to  teach  than 
has  the  older  generation.  Students  have  the 
right  to  their  own  influences:  students  can 
teach  students  better.  Just  as  convicts  can 
work  with  convicts  better  and  mental  patients 
can  help  mental  patients  better.  There  should 
be  no  examinations,  i^rades.  terms  or  credits. 
The  oQly  meaningful  changes  in  education 
will  come  through  rebellion,  when  the  stu- 
dents take  over  the  design  of  their  own  edu- 
cation as  they  are  doing  now. 

"Major  Educational  Revolution  Yet  To 
Come",  by  Dr.  T.  M.  SUnnett.  former  NEA 
official,  NBA  Reporter  ".  .  .  tomorrow's  teacher 
is  going  to  be  a  director  of  learning  instead 
of  a  ladler  of  facts  or  alleged  facts  .  .  .  educa- 
tion for  the  future  must  be  humanistic  and 
humanirtng."  "The  Dual  Purpose  Education" 
by  Prank  H.  Bowles.  Pord  Foundation,  NEA 
Journal,  December  19M:  .  .  The  goals,  in 
short,  are  behavioral.  If  we  claim  that  they 
are  Intellectual,  we  fool  ourselves  .  .  .  Our 
colleges  and  universities  are  the  board  of 
strategy  for  the  intellectual  and  social  revo- 
lution in  education  .  .  ."  In  the  NEA  Reporter 
of  U-10S7  we  read  from  Dr.  Stinnett:  ".  .  . 
In  the  U.S.  today,  education  has  gained  the 
power  to  change  society  against  the  will  of 
the  politicians.  It  has  become  the  key  to 
economic  progress  and  to  the  constant  re- 
newal of  society.  In  other  words.  It  is  now 
master  as  all  as  servant  and  this  for  the  first 
time  In  history." 

"Learning   and    teaching   in   the   future," 
by  John  I.   Goodlad,   NEA   Journal.   Febru- 
ary 1968:   "The  most  controversial  Issues  of 
the  21st  century  .  .  .  will  pertain  to  the  ends 
and   means   of   modifying   human    behavior 
and  who  shall  determine  them.  The  first  edu- 
cational question  will  not  be    What  knowl- 
edge is  of  most  worth?',  but   What  kinds  of 
human  beings  do  we  wish  to  produce?"  The 
possibilities   virtually  defy  our  imaglnatldn 
.  .  .  Sedatives,     barbiturates,      tranquilizers 
and   various   praychedelics    provide   powerful 
ways  of  controlling  behavior  by  direct  action 
on  the  brain.  Similarly,  we  can  manipulate 
behavior  by  applying  electric  currents  to  re- 
gions  of    the    brain.    Experiments    are    now 
under  way  with  drugs  and  brain  extracts  de- 
signed   to    enhance    learning    or    memory. 
Aldoua   Huxley   long   ago   introduced    us   to 
the      poaaibUlties      of      genetic      selectivity 
through  the  availability  of  sperm  and  ovum 
banks.  The  means  of  drastically  altering  the 
course  of  human  development  through  arti- 
ficial Insemination,  chemical  treatment  and 
electric  manipulation  are  with  us.  We  are 
already   tampering   with    human    evolution 
.   .   ."  The  Valuator,  Calif.  Teachers   Assoc., 
Fall   1968  issue:   Rotwrt  Maynard  Hutchlns. 
President  of  the   Center  For   the  Study  of 
Democratic     Institutions,     Santa     Barbara, 
Calif.,  says:  ".  .  .  the  teachers  must  control 
the  educational  programs.  They  must  have 
organlzaUons  which   will   attempt   to  reeUt 
the  Impoeitlona  placed  on  the  teaching  voca- 
tion by  superintendents,  by  school  boaixis. 
the  leglalatuire  and  the  governors." 

Those  dedicated  educators,  school  board 
members  and  legislators  who  value  and  de- 
fend   our    Judaic-Christian    culture    would 


agree  with  Profeaaor  B.  Merrill  Root  who 
said:  "Our  real  war  is  not  a  battle  of  bul- 
lets, but  of  brains:  not  of  space,  but  of 
spirit;  not  of  missiles,  but  of  minds:  not  of 
weapons,  but  of  wills.  .  .  .  Thus,  our  greateet 
danger  today  is  not  atomic  fission,  but  aca- 
demic flsslon:  our  greatest  peril  Is  not  nu- 
clear fallout,  but  scholastic  falldown.  Teach- 
ers and  texts  that  accentuate  the  negative  can 
be  of  far  greater  danger  to  America  than  the 
loosing  of  a  hundred  panzer  divisions  or  the 
launching  of  a  thousand  missiles.  .  . 

HoDSK  RxsoLunoN  No.  333 
A  resolution  relative  to  a  study  of  sensitivity 
training 
Resolved  by  the  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
California,  That  the  Assembly  Committee  on 
Rules  refer  to  an  appropriate  committee  the 
study  of  sensiUvity  training,  or  any  of  iW 
variants.  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  its 
origin,  methods,  operation  and  goals,  and  to 
direct  such  committee  to  report  its  findings 
and  recommendations  thereon  to  the  Assem- 
bly not  later  than  the  fifth  legislative  day  of 
the  1969  Regular  Session  of  the  Legislature. 

(Prom  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union,  Dec.  6, 

19681 
SENsrnvrrT  Tiaxnino  Oxts  Shasp  Sc«ctint 
(By  Charles  Davis) 
A  panel  of  state  assemblymen  yesterday 
heard  "sensitivity  training"  extolled  as  a 
mInd-stretchIng  technique  of  improving  per- 
sonalities and  condemned  as  a  debased  of 
morals  and  individuality. 

Six  hours  of  hearings  by  the  Assembly  In- 
terim Committee  on  Education  produced 
these  conclusions: 

1.  There  Is  no  uniformly  understood  defi- 
nition of  sensitivity  training. 

2.  Whatever  it  Is,  It  U  either  very,  very 
good  or  very,  very  bad. 

"This  Is  something. "  committee  chairman 
Leroy  P.  Oreene.  D-8acramento,  said  at  the 
close  of  the  day.  "that's  not  going  to  be  easily 
resolved." 

The  committee  convened  in  the  State 
Building  as  the  outgrowth  of  a  resolution  au- 
thored by  Assemblyman  John  StuU,  R- 
Leucadia.  for  a  study  of  sensitivity  training, 
particularly  In  the  public  schools. 

Donald  Shealor,  a  county  Department  of 
Education  Guidance  coordinator,  denied  that 
the  subject  matter  is  "bralnwsishlng."  as 
some  speakers  contended,  or  that  it  is  re- 
quired in  any  school  in  the  county. 

Parents  from  Poway,  Lakeside,  Ramona 
and  Coronado — nearly  all  of  them  voicing 
frames  of  reference  that  varied  from  Shea- 
lor's — disagreed.  They  said  it  is  being  con- 
ducted in  schools  in  their  conununltles. 

CaAOVATE'S    REPOXT 

One  direct  confrontation  was  between 
Shealor  and  Pamela  Bunn:  a  1968  Poway 
High  School  graduate.  Miss  Bunn  said  that  in 
one  of  her  classes,  students  were  encouraged 
to  talk  about  boy-frlend-glrlfrlend  relation- 
ships and  marital  backgrounds  of  their  par- 
ents. 

Oreene  told  Shealor  that  if  Miss  Bunn  is 
accurate,  "she  is  telling  you  quite  a  bit." 
Shealor  replied  he  will  check  Into  Miss  Bunn's 
account  of  activities  at  the  school. 

Dr.  Layne  Longfellow,  a  post-doctoral  fellow 
at  the  Center  for  Studies  of  the  Person  and 
the  Western  Behavioral  Sciences  Institute, 
both  in  La  JoUa,  was  one  of  several  speakers 
offering  definitions. 

In  "encounter  groups"  of  sensitivity  pro- 
grams, Longfellow  said,  "people  simply  sit 
around  in  a  room  and  attempt  to  develop  an 
atmosphere  where  they  can  say  anything  they 
feel  like  saying. " 

Nvorrr  Couvsc  Sms  UpaoAS  at  UNrvxasrrT 
or  CAUFoaxiA  CAurva 
Davis. — Chancellor   Emil   M.   Mrak   of   the 
University   of   California  campus   here  con- 
firmed today  UC  ties  were  being  cut  with  an 


off-campus  course  in  which  men  and  won^yn 
students  reportedly  disrobed  and  Joined 
hands  In  a  ring  for  a  "sensitivity  training" 
experience. 

A  university  spokesman  said  "sensitivity 
training"  encouraged  the  participants  to 
speak  freely  and  fully  in  an  attempt  to  better 
understand  themselves. 

He  said  such  training  Is  a  form  of  group 
therapy  gaining  wide  acceptance  In  educa- 
tion and  business,  though  the  pairtlclpants 
were  fully  clothed. 

The  nudity  issue  was  the  second  contro- 
very  to  involve  the  Davis  campus'  series  "48" 
courses.  Last  year,  a  storm  erupted  over  a 
class  which  studied  protests  and  demon- 
strations. 

The  chancellor  said  the  class  was  one  of 
the  so-called  series  "48"  experimental  courses 
for  lower  division  students  which  permit  pro- 
fessors to  give  from  one  to  four  units  of 
university  credit  for  individualized  study  and 
research. 

(From  the  San  Diego   (Calif.)    Union 

November  1968) 

Dr.   Bakbour's   Column:    BNCotTNm   Quoxjt 

Q — "My  son  is  17.  Last  night  he  returned 
from  church  In  tears.  He  had  attended  an. 
'encounter  group'  meeting  for  "sensitivity 
training.'  The  members  meet  twice  a  week. 
They  pick  a  victim  for  each  meeting.  Then 
the  members  tell  him  what  they  don't  like 
about  him.  My  son's  friends  criticized  his 
manners,  haircut,  eye  color,  acne  scars,  in- 
telligence, vocational  plans,  clothes,  car,  and 
even  his  parents.  They  were  brutal  and  ex- 
tremely unfair.  An  assistant  minister  leads 
the  group.  He  has  had  no  training  in  coun- 
seling or  psychology.  The  man  publicly 
called  my  son  "chicken,"  for  getting  upset. 
Do  you  approve  of  encounter  groups.  Dr. 
Barbour?" 

A — I  do  not  approve  of  the  type  of  en- 
counter group  your  son  attended. 

"Sensitivity  training"  Is  a  fad  Just  now. 
I"ve  worked  with  a  few  groups.  Where  I  was 
responsible  I  saw  to  it  that  the  group  mem- 
l>ers  were  carefully  chosen.  I  had  psychia- 
trists lead  the  meetings.  They  were  familiar 
with  the  case  histories  of  each  person  pres- 
ent. When  things  began  to  get  rough,  the 
psychiatrists  stepped  in.  The  meetings 
seemed  to  be  helpful.  However  poorly  led 
encounter  groups  can  destroy  mental  health 
They  have  caused  suicides.  Tell  your  son 
to  drop  out  of  his  group  Immediately. 
People  who  value  their  sanity  should  stay 
away  from  the  encounter  groups  unless 
they  are  led   by  quaUfied   psychiatrists. 

COMMtTNICATION    NEZD    RKPOtTXO 

"Sensitivity  training"  is  a  type  of  therapy 
which  has  been  somewhat  surreptitiously,  re- 
placing education  In  Marin  County  schools 
(because.  Its  proponents  say,  "civilization 
Is  sick"). 

Tamalpais  Union  High  School  DUtrlct  has 
a  committee  studying  this  matter,  not  really 
to  Investigate  It  but  with  an  eye  to  procur- 
ing a  federal  grant  to  finance  its  expanded 
use.  All  members  of  the  committee  are  peo- 
ple already  involved  In  its  promotion. 

Their  report  says  some  Interesting  things. 

One  "ultimate  goal"'  of  sensitivity  train- 
ing, it  states,  is  development  of  "communi- 
cation skills." 

I^fs  have  a  look  at  some  of  the  communi- 
cation skills  of  the  committee  Itself. 

'"In  the  sensitivity  training  group,"  they 
write,  "attention  is  foctised  upon  the  'proc- 
ess' (as  opposed  to  a  content  orientation) 
and  'feeling'  (as  opposed  to  intellectual,  the- 
oretical, or  cognitive)  aspects  for  the  group's 
interaction.  This  focus  is  on  the  'here  and 
now'  (as  opposed  to  the  'then  and  there") 
experiences  of  the  participating  individuals, 
and  participation  Is  focused  upon  the  spe* 
clflc  and  personal  (as  c^ipoeed  to  the  vague 
and   general)    experience   and   Interaction." 

This  is  communication? 

Casl  Hxpp. 

Mnx  Vallbt. 
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[From  the  BelTedera-TIburon   (Oaltf.)    Kbb 
Tide.  Dae.  11, 1B08) 

liCro  TO  THB   EBTRMI 

Eorroa:  In  the  November  36  issue,  your 
feature  article  oonoemed  "SensltlTlty  Train- 
ing" presently  being  proposed  for  incorpora- 
tion Into  the  curriculum  of  Tamalpais  High 
SchooL 

Not  having  been  present,  I  cannot  say 
whether  or  not  your  reporter  accuratals  pre- 
sents an  explanation  of  sensitivity  tra|ping 
given  by  Dr.  Walter  Lee.  Drake  High  School 
Psychologist.  In  any  event,  in  my  opinion. 
Dr.  Lee  preeents  only  some  truths,  known  by 
almost  everyone,  and  a  number  of  asstimp- 
tiona.  And  it  seems  that  he  presents  sensi- 
tivity training  as  a  kind  of  panacea  for  man's 
mental  ills  and  epedflcally  as  a  prophylactic 
measure  to  protect  adolescents.  Certainly  he 
overstates  himself  and  the  value  of  so-called 
"Sensitivity  Training".  He  considers  it  sci- 
ence; that  Is  open  to  question.  No  psychol- 
ogist who  is  worth  listening  to  would  con- 
sider psychology  as  science  In  the  literal 
sense.  To  be  sure  there  are  some  scientific 
principles  utilized  in  the  field  of  psychology 
as  well  as  in  the  field  of  sociology;  however, 
the  term  science  applies  an  exactness,  a 
measurablllty.  and  definite  laws  which  en- 
sure predlcUbillty.  I  feel  that  he  uUllzed 
a  number  of  sslentlfic  terms  little  under- 
stood. If  at  all,  by  the  lay  community.  Fur- 
ther, he  makea  many  assertions  which  at« 
half-truths  and  based,  it  seems  to  me.  on 
wishful  thinking.  One  such  wish  Is  his  im- 
plication that  adolescents  will  respond  as 
adults  do.  They  cannot. 

When  Dr.  Lee  said,  "our  society  teaches 
us  to  control  or  repress  our  emotions  rather 
than  to  deal  honestly  with  them  or  authen- 
ticate" he  is  In  gross  error.  Society  does  not 
teach  UB  to  repress  our  emotions;  exi>erience 
and  our  perceptions  lead  us  to  do  so.  Fur- 
thermore, controlling  our  emotions  is  ac- 
tually to  deal  honestly  with  them  rather 
than  the  reverse,  as  impUed  by  Dr.  Lee.  What 
he  means  by  authenticate,  I  am  not  sure. 

Certainly  there  is  value  In  some  of  the 
methods  utilized  by  this  school  of  psychology 
as  attested  by  man's  use  of  them  for  ages; 
used  PER  SE  in  a  high  school  curriculum,  in 
my  opinion,  is  a  very  dangerous  and  destruc- 
tive program.  It  Is  destructive  in  its  usurpa- 
tion of  the  prerogatives  of  the  parents  by  im- 
plying that  the  parents  are  Incapable  of  rais- 
ing their  children.  And  even  if  the  parents 
were  Incapable,  It  Is  not  the  business  of  psy- 
chologists to  usurp  authority,  but  to  recom- 
mend a  remedy  for  the  Incompetent  and  to 
deal  with  the  parents.  The  danger  of  the 
program  was  recognized  by  some  of  the  par- 
ticipants of  the  meeting  who  questioned 
about  a  possible  risk.  A  person  who  Is  willing 
to  take  a  risk  Is  willing  to  lose.  Are  these  psy- 
chologlsta.  teachers,  and  parents  willing  to 
have  their  children  hurt?  Apparently  a  great 
number  of  parents  do  not  reaUy  care,  or  don't 
trust  their  own  common  sense  enough  to  ob- 
ject openly  In  the  face  of  the  opinions  of  the 
authorities  who  have  PIUS'S,  or  master's  de- 
grees or  are  profeeaionally  trained  In  the  field 
of  education.  Furthermore  the  privacy  of  the 
chUd.  hla  right.  Is  threatened.  No  adult 
would  permit  himself  to  be  forced  to  parti- 
cipate, and  no  reqx>nslble  peychologist  would 
force  himself  on  others. 

Your  article  indicates  early  that  a  Study 
Group  was  formed  to  produce  some  guide- 
lines to  be  presented  to  the  parents.  It  was 
noted  that  there  were  no  parents  or  members 
of  the  community  on  the  professional  study 
committee.  To  me  that  kind  of  situation  Is 
Insulting,  axTogaat,  and  presumptlous,  and 
suspicious. 

I  have  a  question,  as  a  psychiatrist  newly 
arrived  In  California.  Why  were  no  psychia- 
trists invited  by  the  school  administrations 
and  by  tbla  group  to  comment  on  an  ap- 
proach which  deals  with  the  feelings  and 
thoughts,  conscious  or  otberwlae,  of  adoles- 
cents (particularly  of  adoleacents)  ?  If  a  pay- 


chlatrlat  wera  to  Invite  himself  Into  the 
schools  to  express  expert  opinion  In  regard  to 
the  problems  of  youth  as  well  as  to  offer  sug- 
gestions on  bow  to  solve  them,  he  would  be 
askad  to  leave.  Yet  the  teachers,  laymen  In 
psychology,  and  phychologlsts,  who  are  not 
allowed  to  practice  psychotherapy  without 
the  supervision  of  a  physician,  have  the  te- 
merity to  meddle  with  the  thoughts,  be- 
havior and  feelings,  of  young  people  and  to 
imply  that  these  methods  will  Increase 
"man's  humanness  and  help  him  deal  with 
his  emotions."  Adolescent  behavior  is  already 
very  human,  and  adolescent  inhibition  is  a 
natural  defense  mechanism,  normal  in  the 
young  Individual.  Not  all  adolescents  are 
emotionally  disturbed  or  ill. 

In  their  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  mankind, 
these  educators  thrust  themselves  Into  the 
role  of  what  I  call  the  superficial  iieeudo-in- 
tellectual.  And  we  don't  need  any  more  of 
them. 

There  Is  much  to  be  said  in  connection  with 
all  of  the  ideas  expressed  by  this  group  that 
a  letter  Is  not  sufficient.  But  It  is  certain 
that  the  Importance  of  healthy  parenthood 
is  far  greater  than  the  Importance  of  any 
school  system  that  exlste.  DeaUng  with  the 
feelings  of  children  and  adolescents  in  a  di- 
rect manner  In  the  schools  is  Just  as  much  out 
of  place  as  dealing  vrlth  sexual  matters  by 
the  schools;  Hence,  parents  should  not  sur- 
render, nor  shirk  their  responslblllUes  In 
these  matters.  Likewise  the  schools  should 
not  accept  the  reeponsl  bill  ties  belonging  to 
the  {>arente.  To  be  sure,  many  parents  are 
far  from  adequate,  but  a  poor  psu-ent  is  bet- 
ter than  a  non-parent  (by  far)  In  the  major- 
ity of  cases.  It  is  time  that  the  parents  took 
a  better  look,  not  only  at  the  thoughte  and 
opinions  of  those  whom  they  consider  au- 
thorities, but  also  at  the  great  fund  of 
knowledge  which  they  themselves  have,  but 
which  they  do  not  feel  they  can  express  con- 
fidently. Is  it  because  they  are  unable  to  use 
such  words  as  Cybernetics,  genetics,  theoso- 
phy.  and  Scientology?  If  so,  we  should  all 
submit. 

John  C.  Mobris,  M  J}. 

Belvkdxri. 

(Editob'b  Notx. — If  we  had  an  award  for 
the  beet  community  oriented  letter  of  the 
year,  we  would  give  It  to  Dr.  Morris  for  this 
one.) 

(From  National  Review,  December  1968] 
Education  and  Ecstast 

Jeffrey  Hart's  review  of  George  Leonard's 
Education  and  Ecstasy  [NR.  Nov.  19]  may  be 
to  some  a  delightful  balm  in  which  to  baak. 
like  a  tingling  suntan  lotion.  We,  however, 
must  let  loose  one  loud,  long,  despairing 
shriek,  as  of  someone  about  to  sink  In  icy 
imdertow  for  the  third  time:  Help  I  Beware! 

Leonard's  view  of  McLuhan's  global  vil- 
lage— the  eradication  of  Western  Culture, 
literacy,  religion,  sports,  reason,  conscience, 
and  the  death  of  the  book — all  these  are  not 
mere  fruity  Southern  California  figmente  of 
a  psychedelic  moon  trip.  They  are  here — in 
Northern  California,  in  Orange  County,  In 
Our  Schools,  in  yours  (Madison  Helghte, 
Mich. — who  knows  where  elae?) — seeded, 
metastaalxed  throughout  our  public  educa- 
tional system  by  its  national  organization, 
the  NBA. 

We  first  knew  of  this  last  May,  when  35 
high  school  teachers  came  down  out  of  the 
hills  after  a  weekend  retreat  of  sensltlvlty- 
tralnlng  encounter  groups,  and  some  began 
tising  EEalen  tecboiques  in  English  classes. 
Body-awareness  games  such  as  Passing  In  a 
Circle,  Blind  Walk,  Group  Lift  replaced  spell- 
ing, composition,  literature.  Group  criticism 
sessions  singled  out  the  most  obnoxious  class 
members  and  shattered  their  ccHnplacency. 
Weeping  stndente  stood  before  the  class  re- 
vealing their  hideous  home  life.  Some  classes 
meditated  or  formed  boy-girl  pairs  (dyads, 
in  the  lingo)  to  sit  knee-to-knee,  discussing 
their  "here-and-now  feelings." 


In  our  daughter's  freshman  Engllsb  class, 
studente  formed  a  close  standing  circle,  took 
turns  going  Into  the  center  to  be  passed 
limply  around.  As  one  girl  fell  toward  a  boy, 
he  stepped  back,  seeing  that  to  cateh  her  be 
would  have  to  touch  her  breasts.  "She  would 
have  fallen  if  I  hadnt  grabbed  her,"  said  our 
fourteen-year-old. 

Since  then,  research  has  established  that 
these  techniques  come  from  various  Be- 
havioral Science  centers,  such  as  George 
Leonard's  own  Esalen  Institute,  the  Western 
Behavioral  Science  Institute,  and  National 
Training  Laboratories,  an  arm  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association. 

Therefore,  do  not  smile  in  amusement  at 
the  latest  antics  in  the  land  of  palm  trees, 
prophete  and  peyote.  Instead,  go  down  to 
your  own  school,  turn  on  the  Lights,  and  see 
If  your  own  children  are  slithering  across  the 
floor  to  lie  in  piles  like  alligators,  or  shout- 
ing and  crying  in  a  group  confessional  like 
unholy  rollers.  They  just  might  be. 

Carl  and  Nan  Hxpp. 

Mux  VAU.XT,  Calip. 

Your  reviewer  of  Education  and  Ecstasy 
finds  the  book  great  fun.  Unfortunately,  I 
cant  because  I'm  living  in  a  university  where 
"T-groups"  are  the  great  fad  and  where 
young  and  middle-aged  students  are  acting 
as  though  the  Second  Coming  had  happened 
at  their  last  mini-encounter.  The  whole  mad 
fad  may  be  over  by  1970  but  the  damage  It 
has  done  will  be  with  us  for  a  long  time. 

I  say  damage  because  I've  seen  some  of  the 
problems  the  T-group  concept  can  bring.  Be- 
fore your  reviewer  tosses  off  the  Esalen  Insti- 
tute and  its  twins  be  should  look  Into  the 
extent  of  their  Influence  on  one  university. 

E.  L.  Dawson. 

Egcertsvtlix,  N.Y. 

A   "SENsmvx"  StTBJKcr  roB   Evxrtonx — Sex 
Education  in  the  Schools 

The  Washington  Post,  2-21-66  and  the  Long 
Beach  Press  Telegram,  2-28-69,  both  date- 
lined  New  York,  reported  that  SensiUvity 
Training  Is  a  major  part  of  a  new  course  de- 
signed to  release  teachers  from  their  anxie- 
ties and  help  them  to  be  better  teachers  of 
Sex  Education  in  the  elementary  schools.  Dr. 
Tom  McOlnnls,  New  York  psychotherapist, 
led  teachers  through  a  15-hour  marathon, 
during  which  they  were  broken  down  by 
fatigue  and  the  constant  prodding  of  the  in- 
structor, to  cry  and  expose  their  areas  of  self- 
doubt  and  fear,  following  which  the  Instruc- 
tor rocked  them  In  his  arms,  like  babies  tintil 
they  had  regained  their  composure. 

Sex  Education  has  already  been  imple- 
mented Into  many  school  dlstrlcte  and.  re- 
portedly, parents  are  combatting  8IECUS  sex 
programs  In  such  cities  as :  El  Paso.  Tomball, 
Wichita  Palls  and  Port  Worth,  Texas;  Seattle, 
Renton  and  Mount  Vernon,  Wsishlngton; 
Wichita,  Kansas;  Grants  Pass  Sutherlin  and 
Forest  Grove,  Oregon;  Maiden  Rock  and  Oco- 
nomowoc,  Wisconsin;  Roseland  and  Berkeley 
Heights,  New  Jersey;  Chickasha,  Tulsa,  Law- 
ton  and  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma:  North 
Haven,  Connecticut;  Louisville  and  Ashland, 
Kentucky;  Mlamisburg,  Ohio;  Huntington. 
West  Virginia;  New  Orleans,  Louisiana;  and 
most  cities  throughout  Minnesota  and  Cali- 
fornia. 

Many  child  psychologiste  have  testified 
against  the  advisability  of  some  of  these  Sex 
Education  programs  now  being  used  in  the 
schools — programs  In  which  ALL  school  chil- 
dren may  soon  be  Involved.  You  owe  it  to 
these  children  and  to  yourselves  to  search 
out  the  facte. 


Changes  in  Education 
Excerpte  from  "Sixteenth  Report,  Senate 
Investigating  Ccnunittee  on  Education."  pub- 
lished by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  CaU- 

fornla,  1957:  

"The  Committee  has  thought  it  worth- 
while to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Legis- 
lature tiie  sources  of  some  of  the  current 
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obangM  In  th«  educational  policy  and  meth- 
ods. Tb«a«  Bouroe*  are  not  ordinarily  pub- 
licised to  lay  citizens  and  parents.  Children 
may  b«  greatly  affected  by  tbeae  Ideas  and 
the  committee  believes  they  should  be  known 
to  the  Leglalature  and  the  parents  and  thor- 
oughly discussed  In  public." 

Honorable  Carroll  Reese:  "The  National 
Education  Association  went  far  further  than 
a  mere  education  program  In  the  book  (Edu- 
cation for  International  Understanding  In 
American  Schools).  The  general  tone  of  the 
volume  la  that  we  must  sacrifice  considerable 
of  our  national  independence  In  order  to 
create  a  stable  and  peaceful  world.  The  goal 
Is  set  as  producing  citizens  who  might  be 
called  World-minded  Americans.  We  cannot 
escape  the  conclusion  that  what  is  meant  Is 
the  production  of  advocating  a  world  state. 
Again,  we  say  that  some  day  a  world  state 
may  be  desirable  and  possible.  However,  we 
are  living  in  a  very  realistic  era  In  which  "One 
World"  could  only  be  accomplished  by  suc- 
cumbing to  Communism.  There  is  a  definite 
call  to  political  action  or  at  least  to  a  pro- 
motion of  the  idea  that  we  must  stirrender 
some  of_our  political  Independence."  .  .  . 
"Although  the  current  (teachers)  Ouldes  pre- 
sent the  program  as  something  new,  the 
theories  are  not  new  at  all."  "As  in  1930  and 
1936  Teachers'  Ouldes,  the  current  Ouldes 
cite  such  educators  as  John  Dewey.  Wm. 
Heard  Kllpatrlck.  Boyd  H.  Bode  and  George 
S.  Counts.  However,  other  names  have  been 
added  such  as  Prltz  Redl.  Gordon  W.  Allport, 
Harold  Benjamin,  Kenneth  Benne.  Theodore 
Brameld,  Ronald  Llpplt,  Ernest  O.  Melby,  and 
many  others." 

"Section  13230  of  the  California  State  Edu- 
cation Code  Specifically  states  that  Instruc- 
tion must  be  given  in  patriotism.  The  word 
patriotism  was  not  found  In  checking  through 
the  Ouldes.  As  far  as  could  be  identified, 
there  was  no  material  especially  directed 
to  stir  a  child's  love  of  or  loyalty  to  his  coun- 
try or  native  land.  Because  of  the  continual 
pressure  for  consideration  of  group  welfare, 
a  child  is  Instructed  in  world-mlndedness. 
he  may  be  Inclined  to  forget  that  his  first 
loyalty  Is  to  his  country." 

"Religion  is  treated  as  a  factor  which  con- 
tributes to  bias  or  prejudice." 

"The  group  philosophy  in  the  Ouldes  ap- 
pears to  be  a  collective  philosophy,  in  which 
the  welfare  of  the  group  is  considered  above 
all  personal  ambitions,  desires,  and  incen- 
tives. .  .  .  this  philosophy  would  have  a  tend- 
ency to  weaken  the  American  tradition  of 
Individual  freedom.  .  .  .  Children  are  to 
contribute  to  the  group  and  merge  their 
identity  within  the  groups."  "In  the  group 
philosophy,  such  personal  ambitions  as  seek- 
ing to  improve  one's  status,  or  striving  for 
success,  ambitions  which  are  generally  at- 
tributed to  the  middle  classes  by  the  Ouldes, 
would  Interfere  with  the  proper  functioning 
of  the  group.  The  child  Is  not  to  work  pri- 
marily for  personal  improvement  or  personal 
gain  but  for  group  acceptance  and  group 
welfare  It  is  also  possible  that  children  will 
be  forced  to  conform  to  group  standards, 
and  have  proper  group  attitudes,  or  they  will 
be  suspected  of  poor  mental  health."  "Mental 
health  pertains  to  attitudes,  behavior  and 
social  and  group  adjustment."  "There  are 
many  methods  recommended  in  the  Ouldes 
to  assist  children  in  developing  proper  at- 
tlt'ides  and  behavior  and  in  overcoming  poor 
"mental  health".  In  solving  children's  prob- 
len.s  or  poor  "mental  health",  the  teacher  is 
to  take  an  active  part."  "In  the  modem 
school,  every  act.  every  attitude,  every  inci- 
dent portraying  the  child's  behavior  will  be 
subject  to  a  thorough  inspection  and  judg- 
meixt  by  the  teacher,  and  may  be  recorded 
in  the  child's  permanent  record." 

"Teachers  Oulde  to  Education  In  Early 
Childhood,  Page  8  says:  Learning  Is  changed 
behavior.  The  test  of  learning  is  In  the 
changed  behavior  of  the  learner.  Little  mean- 
ingful learning  takes  place  on  a  purely  verbal 
level;  meaningful  learning  results  in  changed 


feelings,  understanding  and  behavior  of  the 
child  .  . 

"The  committee  wanted  to  learn  more 
about  Dr.  Moreno.  ...  (He  is)  a  New  York 
mental  expert  famed  as  discoverer  of  psycho- 
drama,  group  therapy  and  soclometric  tech- 
niques In  peycho-therapy  .  .  .  bom  in  Bu- 
charest, Rumania  in  1893  .  .  .  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1937-.  .  .  naturalized  in 
193fi.  .  .  He  did  his  first  psycho-dramatic 
work  at  Hunter  College  in  1929  and  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  first  psychometric  confer- 
ence at  Philadelphia  In  1932.  Dr.  Moreno's 
technique  is  vast  and  covers  many  areas: 
education,  veterans,  industry,  hospitals, 
mental  health,  UNESCO  and  Government. 
.  .  .  Many  educators  and  others  have  credited 
Dr.  Moreno  with  some  of  the  techniques  used 
currently  in  the  classrooms  of  America.  .  .  . 
Current  soclometric  terms  coined  by  J.  L. 
Moreno  are:  Psychodrama,  group  therapy, 
group  psychotherapy,  role  playing,  racial 
cleavages  ic  saturation,  social-emotional  ex- 
panslveness,  hypnodrama.  Interpersonal  situ- 
ation. Interpersonal  therapy  and  dynamics. 
"Dr.  Moreno,  in  his  book,  'Who  Shall  Sur- 
vive,' says:  'If  Ood  would  come  into  the 
world  again  he  would  not  come  into  It  as  an 
individual,  but  as  a  group,  as  a  collective  .  .  . 
I  have  heard  that  a  form  of  soclo-psycho- 
drama  Is  used  for  Communist  propaganda  in 
the  Philippines.  India  and  China,  in  order 
to  convert  people  to  conununlsm  .  .  .  This  is 
an  Illustration  In  point  that  highly  directive 
sociodramas  can  be  used  for  the  indoctrina- 
tion of  any  set  of  values,  religious,  com- 
munistic or  fasclstic  .  .  .' 

"Dr.  Moreno  says,  in  his  book,  "Soclometry, 
Experimental  Method  and  Science  of  Society, 
an  Approach  to  a  New  Political  Orientation — 
Soclometry  and  BCarxlsm.'  "The  idea  of  com- 
munism must  and  can  be  halted.  It  can  only 
be  halted  by  an  Idea  which  Is  superior  to  it 
...  He  (Marx)  raised  the  question  as  to  who 
should  govern  the  means  of  production  in 
order  to  assure  society  from  uneven  and  un- 
just distribution  of  Income.  Thus  far  Marx 
was  correct.  But  the  conclusions  he  drew  from 
it  have  not  stood  up  In  the  crucial  test  of 
reality  ...  He  (Marx)  did  not  permit  himself 
to  doubt  the  value  and  veracity  of  the  social 
revolution  itself.  The  sociometrlst,  however 
much  the  Idea  to  change  the  world  may  burn 
in  him,  entertains  a  different  point  of  view. 
What  may  be  of  little  significance  to  the  prac- 
tical revolutionary  Marxist  is  of  the  greatest 
Importance  to  him — the  sociometrlst  is  in- 
terested in  the  social  revolution  as  a  'social 
experiment.'  It  Is  to  an  extent  immaterial  to 
him  whether  it  succeeds  or  falls  ...  he  is  in- 
terested in  it  primarily  as  an  exploratory  ex- 
periment and  not  as  a  social  crusade  what 
one  learns  from  it  and  not  only  whether  so- 
ciety Improves  through  it  .  .  .  socialism  Is 
the  revolution  of  one  class,  the  economic 
proletariat;  soclometric  revolution  is  a 
revolution  of  all  classes,  of  total  mankind  .  .  . 
The  soclon.etrlc  proletariat  has  Its  victims  In 
all  classes. 

Soclometric  revolutions  do  not  promise 
violent  and  rapid  results  .  .  .  their  success  de- 
pends upon  a  new  learning  process  applied  to 
small  groups  ...  it  tries  to  encourage  the 
masses  to  insist  on  change  of  the  legal,  social, 
political  and  cultural  order  ...  At  last  we 
soclometrlsts  .  .  .  developed  'psychological 
and  social  shock  methods'  which  may  well  be- 
come scientific  Instruments  of  social  ac- 
tion. ...  As  hximan  society  .j  ailing  we  can 
expect  a  psychiatric  empire  to  emerge  grad- 
ually and  spread  over  the  globe.  Politicians 
and  diplomats  will  move  Into  second  status. 
Social  scientists,  soclatrists  and  sociometrl- 
cally  oriented  socialists  will  move  Into  first. 
The  mentor  In  the  White  House,  a  future 
President  of  the  United  States  may  well  be 
a  psychiatrist  before  another  century  has 
passed.  .  .  .'  " 

"Psychodrama  and  Soclodrama  in  Ameri- 
c.\n  Education",  edited  by  Dr.  Robert 
B\rt'.ett  Haas,  with  an  introduction  by  J.  L. 


Moreno.  .  .  .  Subsection  6  of  Section  1, 
"Psychodrama  and  the  Philosophy  of  Cul- 
tural Education"  by  Ronald  B.  Levy:  ".  .  . 
'psychodrama'  Includes  the  whole  family  of 
the  techniques  and  processes  which  are  In- 
volved In  the  'unrehearsed'  but  not  un- 
planned, dramatization  of  human  problems 
for  the  pur{x>se  of  dealing  with  them  effec- 
tively. .  .  .  The  diagnostic  psychodrama  is 
Intended  as  a  kind  of  research  tool.  It  offers 
a  method  whereby  Individuals  and  groups 
may  by  analyzed  with  respect  to  their  poten- 
tialities for  some  type  of  future  action  .  .  . 
while  the  therapeutic  psychodrama  is  con- 
cerned with  pathological  behavior  and  mal- 
adjustment, the  educational  psychodrama  is 
concerned  with  the  control  and  direction  of 
normal  behavior  toward  desired  goals.  Like 
all  psychodrama  It  Is.  a  group  process  by 
which  we  seek  to  modify  existing  be- 
havior .  .  ." 

Prom;  "Report  of  the  Joint  Interim  Com- 
mittee on  the  Public  Education  System," 
published  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
California,  1901 : 

"The  beliefs  of  children  which  are  to  be 
changed  by  the  schools  to  suit  the  State 
Dept.  of  Education  are  filtered  through  all  of 
their  publications." 

"We  find  no  evidence  that  the  State  Dept. 
of  Education  was  authorized  at  any  time  by 
the  Legislature  to  change  the  beliefs  or 
loyalties  of  children  In  the  public  schools. 
Furthermore,  we  do  not  consider  'changed 
behavior'  as  a  proper  purpose  or  goal  for 
education." 

"Listed  below  are  some  of  the  beliefs  on 
democracy  and  good  citizenship  which  will 
be  changed : 

"From:  The  democratic  principles  defined 
In  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

"To:  Constantly  changing  democratic 
principles. 

"From:  Fixed  Ideals  of  the  American  way 
of  life. 

"To:  The  developing  American  way  of  life. 
"From:  Independence. 
"To:  Interdependence. 
"From:   Individualism. 
"To :  The  group  or  collectivism. 
"From:   Individual  achievement. 
"To :  Group  participation. 
"From :  Respect  for  adult  authority. 
"To:  Respect  for  the  group. 
"From :  Love  of  freedom. 
"To:  Love  of  security. 
"From:  Loyalty  to  this  nation. 
"To:  Loyalty  to  the  world. 
"From:   Competition  between  individuals. 
"To:  Conformity  in  the  group. 
"Prom :  Recognition  for  work  well  done. 
"To:  Equal  recognition  for  unequal  work. 
"From ;  The  parents  are  responsible  for  the 
whole  child. 

"To:  The  schools  are  responsible  for  the 
whole  child." 

The  public  schools  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia use  many  different  devices  to  test  the 
attitudes  and  beliefs  of  school  children,  given 
without  the  consent  or  knowledge  of  the 
parents  ...  it  seems  strange  to  us  that 
tests  on  such  Intangibles  as  attitudes  and 
beliefs  are  considered  reliable  and  helpful, 
whereas,  tests  on  tangible  knowledge  ac- 
quired by  a  student  In  a  certain  subject 
are  considered  unreliable  and  harmful.  .  .  . 
These  (psychological)  tests  would  compel  a 
child  to  expose  his  secret  thoughts,  snoop 
into  a  student's  beliefs  on  spiritual  values 
and  religion;  would  lead  the  student  to  ques- 
tion bis  beliefs;  direct  the  child's  mind  to- 
ward criticism  of  his  home,  parents  and 
teachers;  undermine  America  and  our  way 
of  life;  encourage  students  to  spy  and  report 
on  those  for  whom  they  should  have  the 
highest  respect;  direct  the  children's  minds 
into  the  garbage  pit  of  humr.n  thought;  force 
the  child  to  testify  against  himself." 

(Nora. — The  above  rep>orts  are  available  at 
the  main  branches  of  California  Public 
Libraries.) 
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Industrial  adminlstratOTB,  since  1950,  have 
attended  National  Education  Aaaoolatlon 
workshops  and  thus  Sensitivity  Training  has 
been  Implemented  into  many  of  our  large 
businesses  and  corporations.  Self  and  group 
criticism  procedures  used  In  the  programs 
are  known  to  cause  dissension,  turmoil  and 
distrust  among  co-workers. 

In  "What  Prloe  Human  BelatlonsT",  ap- 
pearing in  Harvard  Buslneaa  Review,  March- 
April  1967,  the  author,  M.  D.  McNalr  says: 
"Too  much  ympbM<»  on  Human  Relations 
encourages  people  to  feel  aorry  for  them- 
selves, makes  It  easier  for  them  to  slough 
off  responsibility,  to  find  excuses  for  failure, 
to  act  like  children  .  .  .  There  la  a  de-em- 
phasls  of  analysis.  Judgment  and  decision 
making  .  .  ." 

In  "Yourself  aa  Others  See  Tou",  Biislness 
Week,  Blarcb  16,  1963,  the  author,  George 
Odlome  says:  (Sensitivity  Training)  sete  up 
nothing  but  a  stress  situation  .  .  .  This  Is 
nothing  more  than  an  experiment  to  test 
your  toleration  for  frustration  ...  In  such 
an  emotional  btnge  courtesy  goes  by  the 
board. 

In  "The  Future  of  Sex,"  Look  Magazine, 
7-26-67,  by  Oeorge  Leonard,  Sr.  Editor  of 
Look  and  Marshall  McLuhan,  we  are  informed 
that  in  the  future  we  will  all  participate  In 
communal  living  and  all  love  one  another 
equally,  even  those  of  the  same  sex;  also, 
that  we  will  not  have  a  well-rounded 
personality  until  we  have  experienced 
everything  This' includes  homosexuality  and 
hallucinatory  drugs.  Included  in  the  article 
Is  that  paragraph:  "Many  forward-looking 
corporations,  especially  in  the  Aerospace 
Industry,  already  are  engaged  in  Sensitivity 
Training  sessions  for  their  male  executives. 
The  behavior  encouraged  In  these  sessions 
would  make  a  John  Wayne  character  wince; 
manly  males  learn  bow  to  reveal  their 
emotions;  to  become  sensitive  to  others,  to 
weep  openly  if  that  is  what  they  feel  like 
doing — all  this  in  the  pursuit  of  higher 
profits — Sensitivity  works  I 

In  "It's  OK  To  Cry  in  the  Office,"  Look 
Magazine  7-19-68.  written  by  John  Poppy,  one 
of  Look's  Sr.  Editors:  "Tou  dont  Just  dip  a 
few  executives  into  encounter  groups.  Tou 
change  the  world,  company  or  town,  they  live 
in." 

Selected  young  social  scientists,  since  1960, 
have  attended  National  Education  Associa- 
tion workshops  and  have  implemented  Sen- 
sitivity Trailing  techniques  Into  Civil  Rights 
and  poverty  programs,  in  order  to  create 
better  hum*!  relations.  Unfortunately,  since 
Sensitivity  Training  centers  on  Criticism,  the 
so-called  "better  human  relations"  often  turn 
to  Increased  antagonism  and  greater  division 
In  understanding.  Human  Relations  Commis- 
sions often  Recommend  Sensitivity  Training. 
Public  employees  of  the  Peace  Corps,  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service,  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, U.S.  State  Department,  probation 
and  parole  departments,  to  name  but  a  few, 
have  been  subjected  to  Sensitivity  Training 
techniques,  channeled  originally  from  the 
National  Training  Lab  of  the  National 
Education  Association. 

MRA — Moral  Re- Armament  (Sing-Out,  Up 
With  People)  operates  for  the  p\UTX>rted  pur- 
pose of  promoting  a  message  of  love,  brother- 
hood and  universal  understanding.  Universal 
understanding,  possibly,  can  only  be  acquired 
by  rejecting  attitudes  and  beliefs  which  may 
be  in  conflict  with  others  throughout  the 
world.  While  seeming  to  reject  absolutes  of  a 
religloiis  or  national  nature,  MRA  does  direct 
its  members  toward  absolute  honesty, 
absolute  purity,  absolute  unselfishness  and 
absolue  love.  Group  Confessionals  are  used 
to  help  members  correct  any  deviation  from 
the  absolutes  elevating  them  to  a  unique 
"feeling  level"  which  further  establishes 
group  oonf  ormlty. 

Key  executive*  of  volunteer  organizations, 
since  1958,  have  attended  NEA  workshops  to 
acquire  the  technique  of  directing  human 
change  within  their  organizations.  Through 


promotion  of  group-ism  and  interdepend- 
ence, changes  are  made  in  personal  attitudes, 
behavior  patterns  and  value  systems. 

In  "Examining  Sensitivity  Training  and 
the  Lat>oratory  Method",  Iilay  1968  issue  of 
Forum  of  the  Association  of  Secretaries  of 
the  YMCA  it  states:  ".  .  .  YMCA  personnel 
became  Involved  In  these  techniques,  first 
as  participants  and  later  as  trainers.  The  im- 
pact of  these  new  techniques  became  wide- 
spread In  the  YMCA  starting  In  1961,  when 
they  were  Incorporated  into  the  Organiza- 
tion Development  Project  (ODP)   .  .  ." 

"Do  You  Know  Who  You  Are?",  Parade 
Section,  Long  Beach,  Calif.  Independent, 
Press-Telegram  9-15-68,  reports  that  nearly 
1000  YMCA  high  school  students  from 
throughout  the  U.S.  assembled  at  St.  Olaf 
College  In  Minnesota  recently  to  "pour  out 
their  Innermost  feelings  and  frankly  criticize 
one  another".  A  YMCA  official  from  Arling- 
ton, Texas  commented:  "These  kids  have 
been  changing  right  before  eyes,  aoid  theirs." 

'■Joy",  July  1968  Redbook  Magazine,  By 
Dr.  Wm.  C.  Schutz,  associate  in  residence  at 
The  Esalen  Institute,  Big  Sur,  Calif,  (last 
paragraph)  :  "The  person  attending  one  of 
our  (Esalen)  workshops  is  taking  the  risk 
of  changing  his  life.  A  married  person  In  a 
workshop  may  be  forced  to  acknowledge  real 
feelings  of  desperation  and  decide  not  to  stay 
married.  When  a  Christian  organization  like 
the  YMCA  puts  its  boys  through  an  en- 
counter group  to  develop  their  Independence, 
they  may  find  some  of  the  boys  questioning 
Christian  principles.  These  are  not  only  pos- 
sibilities, they  happen.  But  they  are  neces- 
sary risks  for  individual  development   .  .  ." 

I  From  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Independent, 

Dec.  9,  1966) 

YMCA  Probes  Teenaoz  Psyche 

(By  George  Robeson) 

I  had  heard  of  Synanon,  the  group-therapy 
home  for  narcotics  addicts,  but  I  hadn't 
heard  of  "T-Groups"  until  they  were  formed 
at  the  Los  Altos  YMCA.  Some  parents  in  the 
eastern  and  northeastern  sections  of  the  city 
wish  the  groups  hadn't  been  formed  at  all, 
and  are  trying  to  keep  "T-Grouping"  out  of 
the  Los  Altos  YMCA  program. 

At  Synanon,  addicts  form  small  groups  to 
reveal  their  personal  problems,  admit  their 
needs,  expose  their  emotional  conflicts,  and 
criticize  each  other. 

It  may  work  well  for  tortured  Junkies  who 
have  little  left  to  lose  by  trying,  but  some  of 
the  parents  associated  with  the  Los  Altos  "Y" 
think  a  similar  program  is  a  bit  too  heady  for 
the  average  teenager. 

The  Los  Altos  "T-Groupers"  (It  stands  for 
"Training  Group")  have  held  several  "re- 
treats," often  in  the  mountains.  At  the  re- 
treats, 8  to  12  teenagers  attempt  to  air  all 
their  feelings,  all  their  problems,  and  explore 
all  their  shortcomings.  One  or  two  adults 
serve  as  moderators.  It's  been  going  on  for 
about  a  year  now,  but  never  has  been  officially 
authorized  as  a  part  of  the  program  by  the 
Y's  executive  board. 

One  19-year-old  boy  said  he  thought  he 
was  a  pretty  stable  individual  until  he  at- 
tended a  5-day  "retreat."  Since  then,  he  says, 
he  has  suffered  recurring  emotional  distress — 
and  the  group-session  was  held  almost  a  year 
ago. 

An  18-year-old  girl  reports  that  she  was 
advised  by  her  fellow  teenage  T-Groupers  to 
leave  home  because  she  couldn't  get  along 
with  her  father. 

I  have  a  "log"  of  a  T-Group  session  held  In 
Oregon  last  July  by  a  YMCA  group  from  San 
Mateo.  It's  about  42  pagee  long.  All  the  way 
through  it,  youngsters  are  bursting  into  tears. 
Maybe  that's  good  for  them.  I  don't  know. 
I'm  not  a  psychiatrist. 

But  neither  are  the  adults  supervising  the 
sessions,  and  that's  what  disturbs  some  of  the 
parents. 

In  a  "To  Whom  it  May  Concern"  letter. 
Dr.  Michael  J.  Singer,  a  Long  Beach  psy- 


chiatrist,  has  thU  to  say  of  T-Oroup  or 
"seiisitivlty  group"  sessions: 

They  should  be  conducted  by  a  group  lead- 
er who  Is  either  a  physician,  preferably  a 
psychiatrist;  or  a  doctor  of  clinical  psychol- 
ogy  licensed  to  do  psychotherapy;  or  a  psy- 
chiatric social  worker,  licensed  by  the  state: 
or  a  person  with  a  master's  degree  in  psy- 
chology, licensed  by  the  state  for  psycho- 
therapy work. 

"Any  other  individual  assuming  the  role 
of  group  leader  ...  is  not  fully  trained  or 
qualified  to  handle  the  problems  that  might 
arise  if  there  were  emotionally  disturbed 
youngsters  In  a  group  'airing  their  feelings 
and  problems',"  Dr.  Singer  said.  "There  is 
danger  of  serious  psychological  damage 
rather  than  benefit  from  this  type  of  group- 
therapy  meetings,  particularly  If  an  emo- 
tionally disturbed  person  In  this  group  U 
not  being  treated  by  a  fully  qiuUified  and 
trained  psychotherapist." 

The  Los  Altos  Y  Staff  says  that  T-Oroup- 
Ing  will  "establish  a  climate  of  trust  and 
openness  which  allows  young  people  to  ex- 
perience acceptance,  support,  love  and  ap- 
preciation for  their  self-worth,  as  well  as 
democratic  processes.  It  is  not  group  thera- 
py" 

The  parents  with  whom  I  talked  are  fear- 
ful that  one  disputed  program  may  disrupt 
the  entire  Los  Altos  YMCA  program,  wMlch 
they  feel  is  an  excellent  one.  But  their 
greater  fear  Is  that  T-Group  retreats,  such 
as  one  now  planned  in  Long  Beach  this 
month  with  30  local  youngsters  and  30  from 
a  YMCA  In  Port  Angeles,  Wash.,  may  open 
emotional  valves  that  group  leaders  can  nei- 
ther close  nor  control. 

(From  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Independent, 
Dec.  16.  1966) 

DTNAMrrE:   To  Be  Handled  WrrH   Care 
(By  George  Robeson) 

The  Los  Altos  YMCA  has  answered  this  col- 
umn on  their  proposed  "T-Groups"  or  "sen- 
sitivity training"  for  teenagers.  The  Y's  an- 
swer was  a  letter  sent  to  members  of  the 
organization.  It's  signed  by  a  member,  Mrs. 
Charles  Orcutt,  but  It's  mimeographed,  and 
the  envelopes  are  addressed  on  a  machine 
and  are  stamped  by  the  Y's  postage  meter 
as  mail  from  a  non-profit  organization,  so 
it  is  a  letter  from  the  organization,  not  from 
Mrs.  Orcutt. 

The  letter  says  that  "sensitivity  training" — 
groups  of  8  to  12  youngsters  gathering  at 
"retreats"  to  bare  their  feelings  and  emo- 
tions and  criticize  each  other — is  "learning 
how  your  feelings  and  thoughts  are  trans- 
mitted and  picked  up  by  others  through  your 
tone  of  voice,  eye  contact  and  body  move- 
ments, as  well  as  words.  There  are  oppor- 
tunities to  experiment  with  communica- 
tion so  that  you  develop  confidence  in  the 
ways  that  reveal  what  you  feel,  thereby  dis- 
carding things  that  misinterpret  what  you 
want  to  say.  It  helps  you  to  be  honest  about 
what  you  feel." 

The  letter  says  the  program  is  not  group 
psychotherapy.  But,  as  the  earlier  column 
said,  at  least  one  prominent  Long  Beach 
psychiatrist  has  said  that  it  is  psychotherapy, 
of  a  sort  that  must  be  under  the  direction  of 
a  psychotherapist — not  a  "group  leader" 
from  the  Y.  Dr.  Michael  J.  Singer  calls  the 
program  "dangerous."  I  suppose  a  psychiatrist 
knows  about  those  things,  after  all  those 
years  of  schooling  smd  specialized  training. 
And  he  says  the  danger  to  teenagers  Is  one 
of  "serious  psychological  damage." 

The  letter  from  the  Y  makes  the  point  that 
I  have  not  been  Involved  in  sensitivity-ses- 
sions. They  have  me  there.  I've  never  been 
involved  in  a  mtirder,  either,  but  like  other 
reporters  I've  written  a  number  of  murder 
stories  by  interviewing  the  people  who  pos- 
sessed what  seemed  to  be  the  best  knowledge 
of  the  crime. 

In  addition  to  the  reports  of  some  dis- 
turbed teenagers  who  have  participated  In 
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these  seaalo«u.  I  takve  a  4a-page  log  of  » 
seiwtUvlty-retreftt,  written  by  the  group- 
Iraders  themaelves. 

Some  excerpta:  "Bob  »nd  Rick  wondered 
why  Marcla  Uked  her  p«rents.  She  became 
Increasingly  nervous.  In  motion,  tapping  her 
foot,  wiggling  her  arms,  squeezing  her 
hands  .  .  .  She  Is  unhappy  with  her  mother, 
for  she  works.  Her  brother  bothers  her  for  he 
drinks  and  smokes.  Robbie,  sitting  next  to 
Marcla.  asked  her  to  clooe  her  eyes  and  relax 
for  five  minutes  .  .  .  Robbie  put  his  hand 
on  her  knee  to  stop  the  motion  of  her  foot, 
and  while  he  did  this  he  spoke  softly  and 
gently  to  her  .  .  .  gradually  she  started  to 
Tflax.  There  was  total  silence.  When  she 
opened  her  eyes  she  said,  'Everything  looks 
different.'  She  thought  a  piece  of  cement 
was  crushing  her  and  then  It  went  away." 

"Mary  Kay  arrived,  crying  .  .  .  she  said. 
I'm  glad  I'm  Burt's  friend — this  whole  mess 
makes  me  sick'  .  .  .  Martha  got  too  Involved. 
Robbie  nudged  her  to  be  quiet.  Rick  told 
Mary  Kay  to  shut  her  mouth.  .  .  .  Mary  Kay 
said.  'I  feel  for  him  (Burt)'  .  .  .  she  told 
Ifartha.  'I  hate  you'  .  . 

Well,  it's  all  pretty  heady  stuff,  what  with 
kfds  er^fiig  and  baring  their  souls  to  other 
kids. 

Under  the  proper  conditions,  with  highly- 
trained  and  licensed  psychotherapists,  this 
type  of  program  can  be  a  valuable  tool  in 
smoothing  the  Jagged  edges  of  a  torn  per- 
sonality. But  it  baa  Its  inherent  dangers, 
magnified  many  times  when  the  personality 
belongs  to  a  youngster.  That's  not  my  opln- 
.  ion.  That's  medical  opinion. 

My  opinion  in  this  matter  Isn't  worth 
much.  And  neither  is  the  opinion  of  anyone 
else  without  an  MO.  after  his  name. 

ST7MMABT  Shxtt  ON  SENsrrrvrrT  Training 
Legislators,  educators  and  law  enforcement 
officials  are  deeply  concerned  about  the  an- 
archy and  rebellion  taking  place  throughout 
tbe  nation.  In  the  churchee.  leaders  and  lay- 
men, alike,  ire  apprehensive  about  the  revo- 
lutionary changes  talcing  place  within  their 
denominations.  Parents  are  fearftil  that  the 
schools  and  volunteer  organizations,  to  which 
they  entrust  the  development  of  their  youth, 
are  not  only  falling  to  reinforce  those  prin- 
ciples which  have  provided  the  foundation  of 
our  country,  but.  In  some  cases,  are  under- 
mining theee  very  Ideals.  Unfortunately,  moat 
of  thoee  concerned  individuals  are  not  aware 
that  tax  money,  tuition,  tithing,  and  con- 
tributions are  all  being  used  to  promote  and 
ptf^etuate  programs  which  are  helping  to 
bring  about  the  very  conditions  which  they 
fe*r.  Some  of  these  programs  come  under  the 
genaral  heading  of  Sensitivity  Training,  a 
oontroveralal.  experimental  procedure  in- 
tMMlad  to  create  a  "new  culture  "  through  re- 
MlticaU<». 

Sensitivity  Training  programs,  in  their  var- 
ious forms,  are  being  adopted  for  use  by 
m*ny  groups  and  organizationa  throughout 
the  nation.  These  groups  Include  churches. 
public  and  parochial  schools,  administrators, 
teachers  and  students,  buslneaamen,  govern- 
ment employees  and  youth  groups,  including 
TMCA's,  etc. 

In  spite  of  the  claimed  goaU  of  Senattlvlty 
Training,  which  are  love,  trust,  openness  of 
communication,  leadership  and  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  others,  these  programs  have 
been  proven  to  cause  distrust  and  the  break- 
down of  communication  between  partici- 
pants. Sensitivity  Training  Programs  incor- 
porate the  use  of  Criticism,  undermine  au- 
thority and  encourage  permissiveness.  These 
programs  downgrade,  rather  than  uplift,  and 
dwell  on  the  negative,  instead  of  the  positive. 
Individual  decision-making  Is  sacrificed  in 
favor  of  the  group  consensus,  thereby  pro- 
moting "followahip"  instead  of  leadership. 
Decisions  reached  in  such  a  setting  are  often 
based  on  emotion,  rather  than  reason.  Emo- 
tion-manipulating non-verbal  and  body- 
awareness    exercises    create    a    "new    feeling 


level"  in  which  inhibitions  are  "thrown  to  the 
winds". 

Undoubtedly,  most  people  presenting  or 
participating  in  such  programs  are  convinced 
that  they  serve  a  needed  and  worthwhile 
purpose.  But  Sensitivity  Training  is  based 
on  Self  and  Group  Criticism,  and  many  spe- 
cialists in  the  field  of  mental  health  recog- 
nize Self  and  Group  Criticism  to  be  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  brainwashing  technique 
used  so  destructively  by  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists on  our  military  men  in  Korea  and 
even  now  being  used  by  the  Viet  Cong  on 
captured  American  servicemen. 

Communist  Self  and  Group  Criticism  orig- 
inated In  Russia  In  1929  with  the  Communist 
Party  slogan:  "Through  Bolshevist  Self- 
Crlticlsm  we  will  enforce  the  dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat".  This  method  of  thought 
control  and  mlnd-manlpulatton.  sometimes 
called  Dralnw.ishlng.  is  based  on  the  Pavlo- 
vl.-in  theory  of  conditioning,  and  is  used  to 
control  all  the  peoples  now  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  The  populace  Is  divided  into  com- 
munes and  then  Into  small  groups  of  10-15, 
forced  to  meet  regularly  and  participate  in 
Self  and  Group  Criticism.  This  spotlights 
the  agitators  or  potential  trouble-makers, 
who  are  then  brought  into  the  "correct"  line 
of  thinking.  This  procedure  has  created  the 
most  effective  tyranny  ever  devised.  Through 
Self  and  Group  Criticism  (informing  and 
divulging  their  Inner-most  thoughte)  the 
people  create  their  own  police  state  and  con- 
trol one  another. 

Sensitivity  Training  participants  (in  the 
small  group  structure)  are  also  divided  into 
groups  of  10-15.  meet  on  a  regular  basis  and 
employ  Self  and  Group  Criticism  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  "appropriate"  attitudes 
and  behavior  pattern  and  to  discover  one's 
"Identity".  A  participant  Is  pressed  to  seek 
out  real  or  imagined  shortcomings  in  his 
personality  and  thinking,  to  Criticize  him- 
self and  others.  In  an  atmosphere  of  permis- 
siveness, attitudes  and  old  standards  of  be- 
havior are  probed  and  criticized  by  others. 

Proponente  claim  that  "Sensitivity  Train- 
ing la  a  meana  to  alter  the  baalc  personality 
structure  of  an  individual".  Participants  are 
manipulated  by  group  pressure  and  by  the 
scientific  techniques  of  the  trainer,  whose 
job  la  to  plan  and  produce  behavior  in  order 
to  create  changes  in  other  people.  Resulte 
occurring  from  training  would  naturally  de- 
pend upon  the  intelligence,  emotions,  anx- 
ieties, religious  beliefs,  moral  standards  and 
general  character  traite  of  the  trainer  and 
group  members.  Much  of  Sensitivity  Train- 
ing is  devoted  to  challenging  and  discredit- 
ing the  Judaic-Christian  value  system.  After 
Criticizing  church,  home,  friends,  family 
and  moral  and  political  convictions,  one  is 
apt  to  doubt  he  has  any  standards  or  Ideals 
worth  keeping  or  defending.  Programs  of 
thia  natxuv  can  and  do  realign  loyalties  away 
from  family,  home,  church  and  co-workers. 

Senaitlvlty  Training  is  conducted  under 
various  titles,  such  as:  Human  potential 
Workahop.  Self-evaluation.  Interpersonal 
Relations.  Group  Confessional.  Leadership 
Training.  T-Group  Training.  Operant  Con- 
ditioning. Human  Relations  Lab.  Basic  En- 
counter Groups.  Self-Actualization,  etc. 

Behaviorlai  sclentiste  and  educators,  by 
merging  science  and  democracy,  have  de- 
veloped a  planned  change  potential  for  the 
"totel  personality  system"  and  the  "totel 
social  system."  One  of  the  methods  in  wide- 
spread  use  is  Sensitivity  Training.  This  pro- 
gram was  developed  in  1946  at  the  National 
Ttalning  Laboratory.  In  1952,  the  Lab  be- 
came an  official  arm  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  (NBA).  The  National  Train- 
ing Lab  and  iU  affiliates  across  the  nation 
recruit  for  training  those  who  are  already 
leaders,  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  en- 
cotirage  change  in  their  "back-home"  or- 
ganizations or  communities.  Upon  comple- 
tion of  training,  thess  persons  may  then  be- 
cmne  "Change  Agents",  who  persuade  per- 
sons  or   organizations   to  put   into  practice 


new  Ideas  or  behavior  patterns  not  naturally 
dev^oped.  The  NBA  works  with  and  obtains 
help  from  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health.  The  programs  are  funded  by 
foundations,  government  agencies  and 
private  donors. 

In  1956  the  National  Training  Laboratories 
of  the  NEA  held  Ito  first  workshop  for  Indus- 
trial Administrators  and  National  Church 
Executives,  and  in  1958  sponsored  Ite  first 
laboratory  for  Educational  Administrators 
and  key  Executives  of  Volunteer  Organiza- 
tions. Industrial  Administrators  are  finding 
that  Sensitivity  Training,  Implemented  Into 
many  large  businesses  and  organizations,  are 
cauelng  turmoil,  dissension  and  distrust 
among  co-workers.  Churches  are  using  Sen- 
sitivity Training  techniques  at  retreats, 
through  prayer  therapy  and  In  leadership 
training.  Change  Agents  work  to  neutralize 
differences  and  to  encourage  urUfication  of 
churches  In  order  to  more  easily  fit  into  the 
"New  Society".  Members  are  often  encour- 
aged to  participate  in  protest  demonstrations. 
The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  Is  channeling 
trial  Sensitivity  Training  programs  into 
church  schools.  Educational  systems  are  be- 
ing Influenced  by  Change  Agents  using  Sen- 
sitivity Training  procedures,  which  can  be 
Incorporated  Into  almost  any  class  of  in- 
struction. Students  are  conditioned  to  be- 
come less  dependent  on  authority  figures 
such  as  parents  and  teachers,  to  look  to  those 
of  their  own  age  level  to  clarify  and  solve 
problems.  Title  ni  of  the  Elementary-Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  funded  by  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  for  "the  exploratory  de- 
velopment of  modela  of  planned  change  In 
education"  provides  the  link  between  the 
behavioral  scientists  and  the  schools.  Volun- 
teer organizations,  all  across  the  nation, 
employ  Sensitivity  Training.  YMCA  personnel 
became  Involved  In  theee  techniques,  first  as 
participants  and  later  as  trainers.  The  im- 
pact of  these  techniques  became  widespread 
in  YMCA  starting  in  1961,  when  they  were 
Incorporated  into  the  Organization  Develop- 
ment Project  (ODP).  Dr.  William  Shutz  of 
Esalen  Institute,  famous  for  its  Sensitivity 
Training  sessions,  says:  ".  .  .  When  a  Chris- 
tian organization  like  the  YMCA  send^  Its 
boys  through  an  encounter  group  to  develop 
their  Independence,  they  may  find  some  of 
the  boys  questioning  Christian  principles. 
These  are  not  only  possibilities,  they  happen. 
But  they  are  necessary  risks  for  individual 
development." 

Selected  young  social  scientists,  since  1960, 
have  attended  workshops  sponsored  by  the 
National  Training  Lab  of  the  National  Edxi- 
catlon  Association  and  have  implemented 
Sensitivity  Training  into  civil  rights  and 
poverty  programs.  In  order  to  create  better 
human  relations.  Unforttinately,  since  Sen- 
sitivity Training  centers  on  Criticism,  the 
so-called  "better  human  relations"  often  turn 
to  Increased  antagonism  and  greater  division 
in  understanding.  Employees  of  the  Peace 
Corps.  Internal  Revenue  Service.  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  UJS.  State  Dept..  to 
name  but  a  few.  have  been  subjected  to  Sen- 
sitivity Training.  Police  are  being  given  Sen- 
sitivity Training.  Cleon  Skousen  points  out 
in  his  November  1967  issue  of  "Law  and  Or- 
der "  that  police  are  being  trained  to  be  sen- 
sitive to  the  feelings  and  aspirations  of  the 
narcotic  addlcte.  riot-makers  and  ex-convicts, 
but  that  no  comparable  effort  is  being  made 
to  make  the  law-breakers  sensitive  to  the 
havoc  they  are  creating.  Judges,  parole  and 
probation  officers,  through  Sensitivity  train- 
ing, htve  become  so  "sensitive"  to  the  atti- 
tudes of  the  law-breaker  that  they  are  hesi- 
tant to  exert  the  authority  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  law-abiding  citizen.  Newspapers  sen- 
sitive to  the  hippie  movement  heavily  adver- 
tise SensiUvlty  Training  for:  mind-expon- 
slon  effects,  sensory  and  fantasy  experiences, 
sex  hang-ups,  4th  dimensional  therapy,  mar- 
athons, psychodrama,  soclodrama,  sexualiza- 
tlon  education,  etc. 
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Summary:  Tlie  widespread  use  of  planned 
change  programs  throughout  our  society  la 
creating  the  climate  which  oondltions  indi- 
viduals and  groups  to  make  the  changes 
deemed  necessary  be  b^avlorlal  scientists 
and  other  unelected  planners.  These  change* 
call  for  a  new  culture  and  all  that  it  implies: 
New  education  in  which  we  educate  the 
senses  and  emotic»is,  instead  of  the  Intellect; 
new  religion,  a  humanist  phliost^hy  in  which 
man  replaces  God  as  the  supreme  being. 
This,  in  turn,  calls  for  a  new  morality,  "sit- 
uational ethics",  which  encotirages  indi- 
viduals to  do  whatever  seems  right  to  them 
at  the  moment.  World  planners  have  long 
felt  that  war  can  be  eliminated  with  the 
hemogenlzatlon  of  societies  into  a  common 
human  nature,  devoid  of  a  belief  In  absolutes 
and  a  concept  of  right  and  wrong,  with  no 
specific  loyalties  or  allegiances.  They  reason 
that  with  no  conflict  of  Intereete,  there  will 
be  no  cause  for  war.  Sensitivity  training  and 
similar  "change"  programs  discredit  these 
absolutes,  debase  the  individual  and  destroy 
the  foundations  of  our  Judaic-Christian 
heritage.  At  the  base  of  this  training  lies  an 
ideological  war  against  our  entire  American 
culture. 

Sn.xcTED  Quotations 
nt>m:  "Mental  Robote"  by  Lewis  Albert 
Alesen,  MX>..  Past  President  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Coimty  Medical  Association  and 
CaUfornla  MMllcal  Association,  Past  Chief  o( 
Staff,  Los  Angelek  County  General  Hospital 
PubUsbed  in  1962  by  the  Caxton  Printers 
Caldwell.  Idaho: 

"Americans  today  are  being  deluged  with 
a  cleverly  planned  and  skillfully  executed 
barrage  of  propaganda  designed  to  achieve 
adoption  of  a  somewhat  nebulous  group  of 
proposals  by  federal,  state,  and  local  govern- 
menU  classified  under  the  broad,  general  and 
dlsarmingly  Innocent  title  of  'The  Mental 
Health.  Program."  " 

"The  American  citizen  is  by  birth,  early 
training,  and  tradition  a  believer  in  fair  play, 
and  one  who  is  compassionate  and  sym- 
pathetic with  the  troubles  of  bis  fellows. 
When  an  appeal  is  made  to  his  finer 
emotions,  he  la  apt  to  respond  in  the  manner 
suggested  by  that  appeal  and  with  very  little, 
if  any.  thought  to  the  underlying  reasons  and 
the  ultimate  results.  Sponsors  of  all  manner 
of  causes — both  good  and  evil — have  been 
qiUck  to  recognize  this  trait  of  American 
character  and  to  capitalize  upon  it  by  fair 
means  or  foul." 

"Herbert  Pbllbrlck  has  been  recently 
quoted  as  stressing  Soviet  psychiatry  is  the 
psychiatry  of  Pavlov,  upon  whose  original 
work  on  dogs  the  theory  of  the  conditioned 
reflex  is  based.  This  conditioned  reflex  is 
the  principle  underlying  all  of  the  proce- 
dures employed  by  the  Sovlete  in  their  braln- 
~  washing  and  brain-changing  techniques. 
Under  ite  skillful  tise  the  human  can  be, 
and  has  been  In  countless  Instances,  so  al- 
tered as  completely  to  transform  the  con- 
cepte  previously  held  and  to  prepare  the  In- 
dividual so  treated  for  a  docile  acceptance 
of  all  manner  of  authoritarian  controls." 

"Ite  objectives  may  be  concisely  and  ac- 
curately described  as  the  ultimate  destruc- 
tion of  the  human  individual  as  a  person; 
the  eradication  of  all  the  traditions,  ideals, 
and  moral  concepte  which  he  has  learned 
from  home,  church  and  school;  the  trans- 
formation of  the  individual  from  any  bour- 
geoisie notions  of  self-reliance.  Independ- 
ence and  individual  initiative  to  Just  another 
number  in  the  master  record  book  who  has 
been  bred,  reared  and  teught  by  every  de- 
vice and  artifice  wherever  possible  to  deny 
and  reject  responsibility  for  himself,  and  to 
transfer  that  reasonslblUty  to  the  group, 
that  Is,  the  State." 

"The  master  plan  under  which  It  works 
has  been  the  result  of  the  efforte  of  count- 
less thousands  of  individuals,  most  of  whom 
were  and  are  so  busily  engaged  in  the  nar- 


row confines  of  their  own  special  intereste 
that  they  have  not  had  the  time,  the  in- 
clination, or  the  ability  to  gain  a  perspec- 
tive of  the  ultimate  aims  of  the  plans  which 
they  have  so  actively  aided  in  bringing  to 
fruition." 

"During  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years  there 
have  been  conducted  summer  sessions  in 
group  djmamlcs  on  the  campus  of  Gould 
Academy  at  Bethel.  Maine,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  National  Training  Laboratory  In 
Oroup  Development,  a  subdivision  of  the 
National  Education  Association.  At  these 
summer  sessions  there  are  found  In  attend- 
ance teachers,  studente,  and  business  and 
professional  men  and  women  among  others. 
The  fundamental  objective  of  this  training 
Is  to  prepare  those  so  trained  In  the  subtle 
art  of  propagandizing  VTlthout  seeming  so 
to  do.  Here  among  academic  surroundings  a 
carefully  arranged  schedule  of  Indoctrina- 
tion has  been  prepared  by  the  National  Ed- 
ucation Association,  highlighted  by  a  quaint 
patois  in  which  the  words  'work  shop'  and 
'buzz  sessions'  are  used  to  designate  the 
means  and  the  ends  at  the  same  time." 

Prom:  "Brainwashing,  a  Synthesis  of  the 
Russian  Textbook  on  Psychopolitlcs"  (The 
CommunUt  Manual  of  Instructions  on  Psy- 
chopolltlcal  Warfare)  Excerpts  taken  from 
the  book.  "Mental  Robote"  by  Lew  Albert 
Alesen,  MX>.,  and  from  the  complete  text  of 
the  synthesis : 

"In  rearranging  loyalties  we  must  have  a 
command  of  their  values.  In  the  animal  the 
first  loyalty  Is  to  himself.  The  second  loyalty 
is  to  his  family  unit,  his  parente  and  brothers 
and  sisters.  This  is  destroyed  by  making  a 
family  unit  economically  nondependent,  by 
lessening  the  value  of  marriage,  by  making  an 
easiness  of  divorce  and  by  raising  the  children 
wherever  possible  by  the  State.  The  next  loy- 
alty Is  to  his  friends  and  local  environment. 
This  Is  destroyed  by  lowering  his  trust  and 
bringing  about  reportlngs  upon  him  allegedly 
by  his  fellows.  .  .  ." 

"If  we  could  effectively  kill  the  national 
pride  and  patriotism  of  Just  one  generation 
we  wUl  have  won  that  country.  Therefore 
there  must  be  continual  propaganda  abroad 
to  undermine  the  loyalty  of  the  citizens  in 
general  and  the  teenager  in  particular." 

"Mass  neo-hypnotism  can  accomplish  more 
or  less  the  same  resulte  when  guided  by  an 
experienced  psychopoUtlcal  operator.  An 
end  goal  In  such  a  procedure  woxUd  be  the 
alteration  of  the  loyalties  of  an  entire  na- 
tion in  a  short  ijeriod  of  time  by  mass  neo- 
hypnoUsm,  a  thing  which  has  been  effectively 
accomplished  among  the  less-usable  stetes  of 
Russia." 

"The  educational  program  of  Psychopoli- 
tlcs must,  at  every  band,  seek  out  the  levels 
of  youth  who  will  become  the  leaders  In  the 
country's  future,  and  educate  them  into  the 
belief  of  the  animalistic  nature  of  Man.  .  .  . 
They  must  be  taught,  above  all  things,  that 
the  salvation  of  Man  Is  to  be  found  only  by 
his  adjusting  thoroughly  to  this  environ- 
ment." 

"The  realm  of  defamation  and  degrada- 
tion, of  the  peychopoUticlan,  is  Man  himself, 
and  by  bringing  about,  through  contamina- 
tion of  youth,  a  general  degraded  feeling, 
command  of  the  populace  Is  facilitated  to  a 
very  marked  degree." 

"If  a  jwychlatric  ward  could  be  eetobllshed 
in  every  hospital  in  every  city  in  a  nation, 
it  is  certeln  that,  at  cme  time  or  another, 
every  prominent  citizen  of  that  nation  could 
come  under  the  ministrations  of  psychopo- 
Utlcal operatives  or  their  dupes."  .  .  .  "The 
coope-atlon  of  the  government  to  obtain 
theee  vast  sums  of  money  is  best  obtained 
by  the  organization  of  mental  health  groups 
composed  of  leading  citizens  and  those  who 
bring  their  lobbying  abilities  to  bear  against 
the  nation's  government.  Thus  can  be  fi- 
nanced many  programs,  which  might  other- 
wise have  to  be  laid  aside  by  the  psycho- 
politician." 


"Any  man  who  cannqt  be  persuaded  into 
Communist  rationale  is.  of  course,  to  be  re- 
garded as  somewhat  less  than  sane,  and  It 
Is,  therefore  completely  Justified  to  use  the 
technique  of  insanity  upon  the  non-Com- 
munist." .  .  .  "One  of  the  first  and  foremost 
missions  of  the  psychopoUtldan  la  to  make 
an  atttick  upon  Communism  and  Insanity 
synonymous.  It  should  beoc«ae  the  definition 
of  insanity,  of  a  paranoid  variety,  that  'A 
paranoid  believes  he  is  being  attecked  by 
Communiste.'  Thus,  at  once  the  support  of 
the  individual  so  attacking  Communism  will 
fall  away  and  wither." 

"Psychopolitici  la  the  art  and  science  of 
asserting  and  malntelning  dominion  over  the 
thoughte  and  loyalties  of  individuals,  offi- 
cers, bureaus,  and  masses,  and  the  effecting 
of  the  conquest  of  enemy  nations  through 
'mental  healing*." 

(Note. — Complete  text  of  this  Communist 
Manual  available  for  $1.00  from  Truth,  Inc., 
P.O.  Box  10188.  Port  Worth  14,  Texas.) 

From:  Lavrentl  P.  Beria,  former  head  of 
the  Soviet  Secret  Police.  "PsychopoUtlcs  is 
an  Important  if  less  known  division  of  Qeo- 
poltics." 

P^om:  "Encyclopedic  dictionary":  Geo- 
politics: 'A  doctrine,  of  Nazi  Germany,  advo- 
cating aggressive  expansion.'  " 

Prom:  "Encyclopedia  Americana":  ^'Geo- 
politics: 'For  this  university  of  education  .  .  . 
modem  Germany — The  Third  Reich — is  pri- 
marily responsible.  The  war  which  blocked 
Germany's  initial  drive  for  world  dominion 
and  the  revolution  which  put  into  power  the 
Nazis  who  were  to  launch  the  second  drive 
gave  us  Geo-PoUtlcs.  German  Oeopolitlk  is 
the  logical  product  of  a  materialistic  and  de- 
terministic school  of  thought  which,  through 
more  than  two  centuries,  has  progressively 
gained  sway  over  the  German  mind  until  It 
reduced  man  to  a  status  of  biochemical  en- 
tity .  .  .  Qeopolotlcs,  In  Ite  quest  for  an 
invincible  brand  of  power  politics  has  taken 
unto  Iteelf  such  varied  fields  as  economics. 
Jurisprudence,  the  social  sciences,  medicine, 
psychology  and  mllltery  strategy.'  " 

"Chance"  Pbograms  in  the  CHtmcHES 
Church  executives,  across  the  nation,  since 
1966,  have  attended  workshops  sponsored  by 
the  National  Education  Association's  Na- 
tional Training  Laboratory.  Sensitivity  Train- 
ing techniques  are  used  by  church  members 
at  retreate,  through  prayer  therapy  (medi- 
tation, thanksgiving,  self -criticism,  group 
criticism)  and  In  leadership  training,  in  order 
to  neutralize  differences  and  encourage  uni- 
fication into  a  one-world  church.  Many 
churches  openly  promote  Sensitivity  "Train- 
ing programs  and  use  the  techniques  in  their 
organizations.  In  other  churches  OHANGE 
AGENTS,  who  have  taken  this  training,  are 
working  to  alter  existing  standards,  values 
and*  beliefs.  This  is  accomplished  through 
self -group  criticism  and  criticism  of  doctrine 
and  authority.  Changes  in  moral  stendards 
are  being  brought  about  through  group  par- 
ticipation in  body  and  sensory  exi>erlences. 

Readers  Digest.  September  1967  and  Psy- 
chology Today,  December  1967  reveal  that 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  granted  $110,000 
to  the  Western  Behavioral  Sciences  Institute 
at  La  JoUa.  California  to  conduct  education 
research.  The  Institute,  one  of  five  national 
centers  for  research,  is  one  of  the  leading 
promoters  of  Sensitivity  Training.  Dr.  Carl 
Rogers.  Internationally  known  psychologist 
at  the  Institute  reveals  that.  In  addition  to 
the  federal  grant,  they  were  given  a  Babcock 
Foundation  grant  to  Implement  basic  en- 
counter techniques  for  "'self-directed  change" 
into  the  Roman  Catholic  schools.  Immaculate 
Heart  College,  Los  Angeles. 

In  April  and  May  of  1968  a  "13th  Annual 
Spring  Training  Laboratory"  was  conducted 
at  Green  Lake,  Wisconsin,  sponsored  by  the 
Dept.  of  Educational  Development  of  the 
National  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ 
in  the  U.S.A.  Many  laboratories  of  this  na- 
ture are  In  periodic  progress  throughout  the 
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BAtlon.  At  this  particular  l*b,  two  Maalona 
c<«o«ntr»t«d  on  T-Oroup  trklnlng  In  "Hu- 
nuua  RelAtlana"  and  "P«r*on«l  Orovtta."  Tb« 
third  l«b  da*lt  with  "Innovation  and 
Chanc*"  and  wflM  Tor  th«  purpose  of  anroUinc 
"34  natlooal  or  raglonal  ataff  persona  r«« 
■ponslbls  for  Chang*  In  congregaUona,  re- 
gional oommlttsea,  etc.,  paator*  and  church 
workers  who  want  to  Initiate  change  In  con- 
gregattona  or  their  organizations;  and  per- 
sons who  want  to  Initiate  community 
change." 

In  working  to  bring  about  change  In  the 
church  and  social  structure,  three  steps  are 
always  apparent:  First:  Identify  the  prob- 
lem and  create  In  the  participants  a  feeling 
of  guilt,  fear.  Insecurity  and  doubt.  Second: 
Approach  the  problem  by  encouraging  group 
dlscTiaalon,  group  confession  and  self-group 
criticism.  Third:  Solve  the  problem  by  cre- 
ating a  dependence  upon  the  decisions  of 
"the  group".  Instead  of  independent  Judg- 
ment. It  has  been  proven  that  there  Is  a  re- 
flex action  of  submission  to  the  group  with 
every  act  of  verbal  confession  in  a  group 
structure.  When  a  "manipulated"  group 
consensus  is  arrived  at  In  this  manner,  more 
oftfn  than  not  the  decisions  arrived  at  are 
baaed  upon  emotion,  rather  than  reason. 
Commitment  to  action  follows,  and  often 
calls  for  participation  In  protest  demonstra- 
tions. 

Twin  Circle,  4-14-M,  reports  on  a  Catholic 
Liturgy  in  Oklahoma  designed  to  "sensitize" 
the  mass-goers.  Music  by  the  Beattles  was 
played  and  films  were  shown  depicting  pov- 
erty throughout  the  world.  Summonses  were 
banded  out  at  the  end,  charging  the  members 
with  theft  and  neglect,  and  they  were  told  to 
return  the  following  Sunday  with  a  plea  of 
"Oullty"  U  the  total  effect  of  the  Liturgy 
had  been  felt. 

In  many  Instances.  Change  Agents  are  not 
only  encouraging  a  compromise  of  beliefs. 
but  some  are  working  to  completely  eras* 
our  Judaic-Christian  concepts.  An  example 
la  reported  In  The  Sign  magazine  of  January 
1M8  In  an  article  enUUed  "ReUglon  For  A 
One-Story  Universe"  by  Arthur  McNally,  CJ*. 
The  author  issues  a  warning  and  reveals  the 
following:  In  the  "new  theology"  of  "The 
Church  of  Tomorrow"  there  will  be  no 
Heaven  to  hope  for,  no  Hell  to  fear  and  no 
Divine  Providence  to  trust.  Bfan  will  no 
longer  need  a  belief  in  the  "myth"  of  God. 
Ood  Is  Just  "the  on-golng-ness  of  things" 
and  those  who  cling  to  the  old  concept  of 
Ood  as  a  Father  will  be  exhibiting  regressive 
behavior.  It  la  a  full-blown  religion  peril- 
ously close  to  atheistic  humanism,  but  few 
people  see  it  for  what  It  is.  Last  year,  16.000 
people  of  many  religious  denominations  were 
brain-washed  In  programs  of  this  nature 
given  at  the  Ecumenical  Institute  In  Chi- 
cago. The  Institute  normally  teaches  between 
two  and  three  hundred  per  weekend  on  the 
Chicago  campus,  and  another  nine  thousand 
attend  courses  around  the  nation.  The  Ecu- 
menical Institute  originated  in  1954  when 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  decided  to 
establish  a  center  for  education  to  deal  with 
church  and  social  renewal.  The  liturgy  serv- 
ices at  the  Institute  seem  like  exercises  in 
group  dynamics:  lots  of  swaying,  hand- 
clapping  and  foot-stamping,  interlaced  with 
oriental  gongs  and  slng-eong  recitations. 
"Let  any  church  send  us  thirty  laymen  for 
a  weekend,  and  we  will  send  back  twenty- 
nine  awakened,  revolutionary  people",  says 
Joe  Matthews,  Dean  of  the  Instltut*. 

SSLSCRO    QTrOTATIONS 

From:  "The  Impact  of  Science  on  Society" 
by  Bertrand  Russell,  published  by  Simon  & 
Schuster,  New  York,  19*3: 

"I  think  the  subject  which  will  be  of  most 
Importance  politically  Is  Mass  Psychology. 
Mass  Psychology  la.  scientifically  speaking, 
not  a  very  advanced  study,  and  so  far  its 
professoiB  have  not  been  In  universities; 
they  have  been  advertisers,  politicians,  and 


abOT*  an,  dictators.  This  study  is  Immensely 
useful  to  practical  men.  whether  they  wish 
to  beoooM  rich  or  to  acquire  the  govern- 
ment. ...  Its  Importance  has  been  enor- 
mously Increased  by  the  growth  of  modem 
methods  of  propaganda.  ...  It  may  be 
hoped  that  In  time  anybody  (p.  30)  wUl  be 
able  to  persuade  anybody  of  anything.  If  he 
can  catch  the  patient  young  and  is  provided 
by  the  State  with  money  and  equipment. 
This  subject  will  make  great  strides  when  It 
Is  taken  up  by  scientists  under  a  scientific 
dictatorship.  .  . 

Various  results  will  soon  be  arrived  at. 
First,  that  the  influence  of  home  is  obstruc- 
tive. Second,  that  not  much  can  be  done  un- 
less indoctrination  begins  before  the  age  of 
ten.  Third,  that  verses  set  to  music  and  re- 
peatedly intoned  are  very  effective.  Fourth. 
that  the  opinion  that  snow  is  white  must  be 
held  to  show  a  morbid  taste  for  eccentricity. 
It  is  for  future  scientists  to  make  these 
Tnftx'mf  precise  and  discover  exactly  how 
much  It  costs  per  head  to  make  children  be- 
lieve that  snow  is  black,  and  how  much  less 
it  would  coet  to  make  them  believe  It  Is  dark 
gray." 

"Although  this  science  will  be  diligently 
studied,  !t  will  be  rigidly  confined  to  the  gov- 
erning class.  The  populace  will  not  be  al- 
lowed to  know  how  its  convictions  were 
generated.  When  the  technique  has  been 
perfected,  every  government  that  has  been 
in  charge  of  education  for  a  generation  will 
be  able  to  control  its  subjects  securely  with- 
out the  need  of  armies  or  policemen.  As  yet 
there  is  only  one  country  which  has  auc- 
ceeded  In  creating  this  politician's  paradise." 
(p.  30) 

"Flchte  laid  it  down  that  education  should 
aim  at  destroying  free  will,  so  that,  after 
pupils  left  school,  they  shall  be  incapable, 
throughout  the  rest  of  their  lives,  of  think- 
ing or  acting  otherwise  than  as  their  school- 
masters would  have  wished.  But  in  hla  day 
this  was  an  unattainable  Idea;  what  he  re- 
garded as  the  best  system  in  existence  pro- 
duced Karl  Marx.  In  the  future  such  falluree 
are  not  likely  to  occur  when  there  Is  dictator- 
ship. Diet,  injections,  and  InJunoUons  will 
combine  from  a  very  early  age  to  produce  the 
sort  of  character  and  the  sort  at  beliefs  that 
the  authorlUes  consider  desirable,  and  any 
serious  criticism  of  the  powers  that  be  will 
become  psychologically  Impossible.  Even  If 
all  are  miserable,  all  will  believe  thonaelvea 
happy,  because  the  government  will  tell  them 
that  they  are  so.' 

(Not*. — Bertrand  Russell  is  a  world- 
renowned  atheist  and  one  of  six  such  athe- 
ists selected  by  UNESCO  (United  NaUons 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organi- 
zation) to  rewrite  the  history  of  the  world. 
Reference:  "Mental  Robots"  by  Lewis  Albert 
Alesen.  M.D.  Bertrand  Russell  received  the 
Nobel  Peace  Price  in  1960  for  literature  de- 
fending humanity  and  freedcMn  of  thought. 
Bertrand  Russell  created  the  International 
War  Crimes  Tribunal  which  met  in  Stock- 
holm, Sweden,  April  and  May  of  1967  and 
found  President  Johnson  and  the  United 
States  guilty  of  war  crimes  because  of  the 
U.S.  Involvement  In  the  war  In  South  Viet 
Nam.) 

From:  "The  Psychiatry  of  Enduring  Peace 
and  Social  Progress,"  a  series  of  lectures  ap- 
pearing in  Psychiatry  Journal  of  the  Biol- 
ogy and  the  Pathology  of  Interpersonal  Re- 
lations, Volume  No.  9,  February  1946,  pub- 
lished by  the  Wm.  A.  White  Psychiatric 
Foundation,  District  of  Columbia  .  .  .  (The 
RestabUshment  of  Peacetime  Society). 
Speaker:  G.  Brock  Chlsholm,  C.B.E.,  MJ}., 
cieputy  Minuter  of  Health,  Dept.  of  National 
Health  and  Welfare,  Canada.  Major  General. 
Canadian  Army.  (Later,  In  1948,  elected  Di- 
rector General  of  WHO — United  Nations 
World  Health  Organization)  : 

"We  are  all  now,  perforce,  citizens  of  the 
world,  whether  we  are  sufficiently  mature 
adequately  to  carry  that  responsibility  or 
not.  In  the  face  of  tbla  new  status  as  world 


eltlaens,  we  must  accept  the  nncomfortable 
fact  that  w*  are  the  kind  of  people  who 
fight  wars  every  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  We 
always  have,  for  as  far  back  as  we  know 
anything  of  the  race,  and  if  we  go  on  being 
the  same  kinds  of  people,  it  Is  to  be  sup- 
posed that  we  will  continue  to  fight  each 
other. ' 

"The  responsibility  for  charting  the  nec- 
essary changes  in  human  behavior  rests 
clearly  on  the  sciences  working  in  that  field. 
Psychologists,  peychlatnsts,  sociologists, 
economists  and  politicians  must  face  this 
responsibility.  It  cannot  be  avoided.  Cer- 
tainly the  psychiatrists  are  not  In  the  least 
backward  In  sUking  out  their  claim  to  pos- 
sessing superior  intelligence  and  know-how 
with  which  to  alter  materially  and  perma- 
nently human  behavior." 

"We  have  swallowed  all  manner  of  poison- 
ous certainties  fed  us  by  our  parents,  our 
Sunday  and  day  school  teachers,  our  politi- 
cians, our  priests,  our  newspapers  and  others 
with  a  vested  Interest  in  controlling  us  .  .  ." 

"The  re-interpretatlon  and  eventually 
eradication  of  the  concept  of  right  and  wrong 
which  has  been  the  basis  of  child  txalnlng, 
the  substitution  of  intelligent  and  rational 
thinking  for  faith  in  the  certainties  of  the 
old  people,  these  are  the  belated  objectives 
of  practically  all  effective  psychotherapy  .  .  ." 

"The  suggestion  that  we  should  stop  teach- 
ing children  moralities  and  rights  and  wrongs 
and  instead  protect  their  original  Intellectual 
Integrity  has  of  cotxrse  to  be  met  by  an  out- 
cry of  heretic  or  Iconoclast  .  .  .  We  all  recog- 
nize these  reactions  as  those  of  the  Imma- 
ture, the  Inferior,  the  guilty,  which  are  not 
found  In  the  mature.  Integrated  personality. 
Freedom  from  moralities  means  freedom  to 
observe,  to  think  and  liehave  sensibly,  to  the 
advantage  of  the  person  and  the  group,  free 
from  outmoded  types  of  loyalties  and  from 
the  magic  fears  of  oiy  ancestors." 

"IT  the  race  Is  to  be  freed  from  Its  crip- 
pling burden  of  good  and  evil  it  must  be 
psychiatrists  who  take  the  original  responsi- 
biUty  .  .  .- 

"Should  discounts  be  offered  for  treatment 
of  whole  families?  Should  attempts  be  made 
by  the  profession  to  Induce  governments  to 
Institute  compulsory  treatment  for  the  neu- 
roses as  for  other  infectious  diseases?" 

"niere  are  Indeed  areas  of  hope.  Some  help 
may  well  be  found  In  possible  developments 
of  shorter,  more  effective  techniques  of  treat- 
ment Shock,  chemotherapy,  group  therapy, 
hypno  and  narco-analysis,  psycho-drama  and 
even  surgery  can  all  be  used,  and  some  of 
these  methods  may  be  employed  by  other 
than  trained  psychiatrists." 

"There  is  something  to  be  said  for  taking 
charge  of  our  own  destiny,  for  gently  putting 
aside  the  mistaken  old  ways  at  our  elders  if 
Uiat  is  possible.  If  It  cannot  be  done  gently. 
It  may  have  to  be  done  roughly  or  even  vio- 
lently— that  has  happened  before." 

"Let  us  discard  the  bromides  which  have 
kept  us  drugged,  obedient  to  the  old  people 
and  afraid  of  their  displeasure.  Let  us  accept 
our  own  responsibility  to  remodel  the  world 
In  bolder,  clearer  and  more  honest  lines  " 

Speaker:  Abe  Fortaa,  Washington  Lawyer 
and  Under  Secretary  of  Interior.  (Later  in 
1966.  appointed  by  President  Johnson  to  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court.) : 

"General  Chisholm's  remarkable  lecture 
on  the  the  Re-Establishment  of  Peacetime 
Society  will  undoubtedly  startle  many  peo- 
ple ...  He  not  only  pleads  for  mature  men 
and  women,  but  the  nature  of  his  plea  dls- 
cloaes  that  he  himself  is  that  extraordinary 
creatiu-e:   a  man  of  maturity." 

[From  the  San  Frandsoo  (Calif.)  Examiner 

and  Chronicle.  Aug.  27.  1967) 
ScncNTisTB  PuEOicr  End  or  ImurmvAusic 
Wiesbaden  (West  Germany). — Society  may 
well  become  depersonalized  and  desexuallzed 
within  the  next  50  years,  two  New  York  sci- 
entists said  yesterday. 
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And  anyone  trtio  tries  to  be  an  individual 
"wUl  be  lookad  upon  as  odd.  reactionary  and 
antigroup." 

Prof.  Stanley  Less  of  Columbia  University 
read  the  thesis  yesterday  to  tiw  Interna- 
tional Congress  of  Psychiatry.  Prof.  WiUlam 
Wolf,  secretary  of  the  American  Society  for 
the  Advancement  of  Psychotherapy,  was  the 
coauthor. 

Failure  to  adapt  to  the  "group*  is  Ukely 
to  be  a  prime  source  of  psychic  stress  In  the 
new  society,  the  scientists  held. 

"Preoccupation  with  romanUc  love  may 
well  become  diluted  and  many  Interactions 
between  men  and  women  may  change  con- 
siderably," their  paper  said.  "Our  future  so- 
ciety might  be  far  lees  sexuallzed  as  com- 
pared to  our  current  civilization." 

They  added  that  "unanimity  of  thinking 
would  be  seen  as  the  normal  pattern." 

Psychotherapists,  Less  and  Wolf  declared, 
would  have  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
"What  the  souroee  of  pride  and  pleasure  wlU 
be  for  the  man  of  the  future  when  labor  will 
no  longer  be  the  prime  motivation  for  his 
existence." 


SmCMAXT 

On  the  preceding  pages  It  has  been  at- 
tempted to  show: 

1.  The  new  Soviet  man  Is  being  created  in 
Red  China,  Communist  Russia,  all  the  cap- 
tive nations,  and  is  being  attempted  In  the 
free  nations,  through  the  use  of  Communist 
psychopoUtlcal  warfare. 

Communist  PsychopoUtlcal  Warfare  Is: 
"The  art  and  science  of  asserting  and  main- 
taining dominion  over  the  thoughts  and 
loyalties  of  Individuals,  officers,  bureaiu  and 
masses,  and  the  effecting  of  the  conquest  of 
enemy  nations  through  mental  healing."  "  It 
is  accomplished  by  thought  control,  destruc- 
tion of  moraUtles  and  individual  thinking,  di- 
rected group  conformity.  Informing  and  self- 
criticism. 

a.  The  Aryan  super  racp  which  Hitler  at- 
tempted to  build  through  mass  annlhllaUon 
depended  also  upon  massive  thought  controL 
The  Third  Reich  was  responsible  for  Geo- 
poUUka — in  this  case  the  control  of  the  popu- 
lace through  "education" — (control  of  the 
press,  burning  and  re-writlng  of  books),  /n- 
forming  on  one  another  brought  about  the 
ellmliutUon  of  those  who,  either  by  reason  of 
their  race  or  their  atUtudea.  did  not  "con- 
form." These  are  part  of  the  tacttcs  being 
used  In  Communist-controlled  countries  to- 
day to  build  the  neto  Soviet  man. 

3  A  new  American  man,  whose  thoughts 
can  be  controUed  U  anticipated  through  the 
use  of  mass  psychology. 

4.  The  new  world  citizen,  who  will  be 
treed  frtmi  the  dangers  of  war,  may  be  de- 
veloped through  education  and  mass  psychol- 
ogy Acoordlng  to  some  leaders  thla  can  be 
accomplished  by  ridding  individuals  of  aU 
set  standards  of  behavior  and  all  moral  g^llde• 
llnea.  With  no  conflict  of  Ideas  or  attitudes, 
there  will  be  no  war. 

In  the  War  For  Survival  the  bow  and  ar- 
row   was     once     considered    the    ultimate 

weapon.  

Much  later  we  considered  the  Atomic 
Bomb  to  be  the  tUtlmate  weapon. 

Today  we  know  the  ultimate  weapon  Is: 
control  of  the  minds  of  men. 
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Root. 
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Against  Communism,"  Senate  Document  98. 


THE  INCOME  TAX  SURCHARGE 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.   Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Rboss)  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  admin- 
istration is  going  all  out  in  urging  Con- 
gress to  extend  the  10-percent  surtax  on 
the  moderate-Income  taxpayer,  due  to 
expire  on  June  30. 

As  so  many  times  in  the  past,  thcwise 
sayings  of  European  central  bankers  are 
being  invoked  to  give  plausibility  to  the 
suiminlstration's  request.  Unless  this  sur- 
tax on  the  average  moderate-income  tax- 
payer Is  continued,  say  the  central  bank- 
ers, inflation  in  the  United  States  will  be 
uncontrollable,  and  the  dollar  will  be  "de- 
valued"— whatever  that  means. 

Parenthetically,  the  central  bankers, 
in  advising  the  United  States  that  it 
ought  to  be  running  a  budgetary  surplus 
nowadays,  never  seem  to  advise  us  to  at- 
tain that  surplus  by  cutting  our  swollen 
military  expenditure.  Neither  do  they  ad- 
vise us  to  attain  that  surplus  by  plugging 
the  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  tax  loop- 
holes which  benefit  wealthy  beneficiaries. 
Instead,  the  only  road  to  fiscal  moraUty 
that  they  hold  out  before  us  is  further 
socking  it  to  the  average  moderate- 
income  taxpayer. 

I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  European 
central  bankers'  general  thesis  that  we 
need  as  part  of  our  anti-lnflatlonal 
arsenal,  a  budget  that  is  balanced  or  even 
in  surplus. 

There  are  several  ways  of  achieving 
this  end.  Let  us  look  at  those  ways  in 
terms  of  the  political  configuration  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

There  are  192  Republicans  in  the 
House  About  20  of  these  are  sufficiently 
conservaUve  so  that  they  cannot  be 
counted  on  by  their  own  President  if 
he  takes  a  liberal  stand  on  tax  reform. 
About  five  or  10  are  so  Uberal  that  they 
will  from  time  to  time  vote  with  the 
liberal  Democrats  despite  their  Presi- 
dent. But  by  and  large,  around  170  of 
the  192  Republicans  can  be  said  to  be  in 
Mr.  Nixon's  comer  if  he  really  wants 
them. 

Amcmg  the  247  Democrats  are  some 
60  or  70  conservatives,  mostly  from  the 
South,  who  are  avaUable  for  a  conserva- 
tive coaUUon  with  the  Republicans.  The 
remaining  170-odd  Democrats  are  more 
or  less  in  the  Uberal-progressive  spec- 
trum, though  as  one  moves  from  the 
more  Uberal-progressive  100  through  the 
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remaining  70,  the  Ilberality-progressive- 
ness  obviously  diminishes. 

Now,  let  us  apply  this  arithmetic  to 
various  ways  of  securing  a  budget  sur- 
plus. 

What  about  securing  a  budget 
surplus  by  cutting  back  on  the  most 
swollen  Item  In  the  budget,  military  ex- 
penditures? Some  15  billion  or  so  could 
be  cut  from  this  without  in  any  way 
weakening  our  security.  If  President 
Nixon  would  give  the  lead,  he  could  take 
his  170  Republican  votes  and  add  to  them 
close  to  100  Democratic  votes,  for  a  clear 
majority  of  some  270.  Unfortunately, 
President  Nixon  has  elected  to  do  just 
the  opposite.  Digging  himself  In  behind 
the  Pentagon's  swollen  budget,  he  took 
occasion  last  week  at  the  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy commencement  to  denounce  "new 
Isolatlonsts"  and  "unilateral  disarmers." 
So.  while  a  fight  will  be  made,  as  a  realis- 
tic method  of  restoring  or  creating  a 
budget  surplus,  we  must  apparently  for- 
get Important  cuts  in  military  expendi- 
tures. ... 

What  about  a  straight  continuation 
of  the  surtax,  to  yield  $9  billion  in  the 
next  fiscal  year,  as  the  administration 
urges?  By  putting  on  the  screws,  the  ad- 
ministration, let  us  assume,  could  line  up 
its  170  surefire  Republican  votes  for  con- 
tinuing this  surtax  on  the  moderate-in- 
come taxpayer.  He  would  have  trouble 
getting  many  Democratic  votes,  either 
liberal  or  conservative.  Therefore,  a  real- 
istic guess  is  about  30  Democrats,  or  a 
total  of  200  votes,  for  the  naked  exten- 
sion of  the  surtax^-clearly  not  enough. 
This  leaves  us  with  a  third  possi- 
bility— an  administration-liberal  Demo- 
cratic congressional  coalition  for  the  pur- 
pose of  damping  down  Inflation.  In  a  just 
equitable  way.  by  tax  loophole  plugging, 
with  the  surtax  continued  only  at  the 
level  needed  to  take  care  of  the  transi- 
tional period  while  the  loophole-plugging 
program  is  taking  hold.  Let  us  suppose 
that  President  Nixon  came  up  to  Con- 
gress this  afternoon  and  requested  the 
kind  of  loophole-plugging  tax  program, 
yielding  around  $9  billion  annually  once 
it  gets  going,  that  100  or  so  of  us  liberal- 
progressive  Democrats  have  been  calling 
for  for  more  than  a  year. 

As  threescore  of  us  said  in  our  letter 
a  couple  of  weeks  ago  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  such  a  loophole-plug- 
ging package  should  include  "not  only 
the  7-percent  investment  tax  credit,  but 
action  on  such  loopholes  as  oil  depletion, 
capital  gains  property  untaxed  at  death, 
the  unlimited  charitable  deduction,  spe- 
cial treatment  for  stock  options,  the  mul- 
tiple corporation  loophole,  the  provision 
permitting  payment  of  estate  taxes  by 
the  redemption  of  government  bonds  at 
par,  hobby  farms,  sMxelerated  deprecia- 
tion on  si>eculative  real  estate,  foimda- 
tions,  and  conglomerate  mergers." 

President  Nixon  could  show  us  the  way 
to  fiscal  responsibility,  at  home  and 
abroad,  by  coming  up  before  Congress 
with  such  a  loophole-plugging  program, 
accompanied  by  a  continuation  of  the 
surtax  for  so  long,  and  only  so  long,  as 
it  was  necessary  for  this  loophole-plug- 
ging program  to  have  its  revenue  effect. 
For  such  a  package.  Mr.  Nixon  could 
have  the  votes  of  his  170  Republicans 
plus,  I  would  judge,  100  of  us  Democrats. 


for  a  clear  majority  of  270.  The  Republi- 
cans would  vote  for  the  package  because 
they  believed  In  It.  or  because  their 
leader  had  staked  his  reputation  on  It. 
The  Democrats  would  vote  for  the  pack- 
age because  it  applies  fiscal  responsi- 
bility in  a  way  that  is  fair  to  the  average 
moderate-income  taxpayer  by  plugging 
tax  loopholes. 

What  we  are  not  going  to  do  Is  vote 
blindly  in  a  few  days  to  extend  the  sur- 
tax for  another  year  on  the  administra- 
tion's representation  that  it  will  produce 
a  tax- reform  program  in  the  sweet-by- 
and-by.  perhaps  next  November.  Swal- 
lowing that  bait  could  well  mean  that  we 
use  our  votes  now  to  saddle  a  further 
tough  tax  burden  on  the  average  moder- 
ate-income taxpayer,  yet  find  ourselves 
In  November,  even  assuming  a  genuine 
tax-reform  program  is  presented,  with- 
out enough  Republican  votes  to  pass  it. 

So  let  me  be  very  clear.  If  President 
Nixon  wants  to  fight  Inflation — If  he 
wants  to  protect  the  International  value 
of  the  dollar — let  him  form  here  and 
now  a  coalition  with  the  liberal  Demo- 
crats to  enact  a  prompt  and  meaningful 
loophole-plugging  tax  program,  with  the 
surtax  continued  only  Insofar  as  it  Is 
needed  to  permit  the  phasing  in  of  such 
a  program.  We  Democrats  will  give  him 
the  votes  he  needs. 

So  the  question  is:  Will  Mr.  Nixon 
fight  Inflation  and  defend  the  dollar?  I 
hope  he  will — and  I  will  help  him  do  It. 


THE  ANGLO-FRENCH  CONCORDE 
OBSERVED 

( Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  cast  my  fam- 
ished eyeballs  upon  a  working  SST  at 
the  Paris  Air  Show.  The  aircraft  in  ques- 
tion was  the  Anglo-French  Concorde, 
which  I  saw  both  in  flight  and  on  exhibit 
at  the  -exposition.  To  say  the  least,  the 
experience  was  enlightening  and  utterly 
convincing.  Surviving  it  is  an  experience 
in  itself. 

Previously,  when  I  expressed  opposi- 
tion to  the  SST  and  its  subsidization  by 
our  Government  as  a  commercial  enter- 
prise, the  reaction  of  its  proponents  was 
strong.  Beating  their  chests  and  baring 
their  souls,  they  resurrected  the  Wright 
brothers  and  questioned  my  devotion  to 
motherhood,  blueberry  pie,  and  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation.  When  I 
questioned  the  effects  of  the  sonic  boom 
and  our  order  of  social  priorities,  many 
bellows  of  outrage  were  heard.  I  was 
against  progress.  I  was  helping  put 
America  into  second  place  In  the  com- 
merical  aircraft  field.  We  would  learn  to 
love  the  sonic  boom  in  time.  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson would  have  been  for  It.  So  what  if 
we  sent  people  across  oceans  and  conti- 
nents in  a  few  fleeting  hours.  Traffic  jams 
of  several  hours  on  your  way  from  airport 
to  final  destination  would  also  be  bene- 
ficial to  sweet  humor  and  business. 

In  Paris  I  saw  and  iieard  the  Concorde, 
and  it  was  unforgettable,  indeed.  To  be- 
gin with,  as  thousands  of  observers  can 
attest,  the  noise  of  this  aircraft,  even  at 
minimal  speeds.  Is  outrageous.  Intolera- 
ble, and  hideous.  Its  noise  assaults  the 


eardnmis  like  a  combination  of  a  brass 
band,   Custer's   last   charge,   and   your 
neighbors'  children  tooting  on  Christ- 
mas bugles. 
After  observing  the  aircraft  In  flight, 

1  inspected  it  at  the  air  show,  conducting 
a  series  of  interviews  with  high-ranking 
officials  of  our  military,  our  Embassy  in 
Paris,  and  leaders  in  the  aerospace  field. 
All  of  these  individuals  were  unanimous 
in  that  they  felt  that  Govenmient  subsi- 
dization of  the  SST  was  quite  low  on  our 
order  of  national  priorities.  They  felt 
that  the  Concorde  was  still  In  its  tech- 
nological infancy,  tmd  did  not  justify 
substantial  govenmient  investment  on 
such  a  high-risk  Item  at  this  point. 

A  Reuters  dispatch  from  Paris  on  June 

2  substantiates  my  personal  observations. 
The  roof  of  an  apartment  house  near  Le 
Bourget  Airfield  was  significantly  dam- 
aged as  the  Concorde  passed  over  It.  Re- 
ports said  that  the  backwash  from  the 
craft  might  have  blown  off  parts  of  the 
roof  as  it  passed  overhead.  I  can  only 
say  that,  when  it  is  in  full  fiight,  life  and 
property,  in  massive  quantities  and  pro- 
portions and  for  many,  many  miles, 
would  find  themselves  in  instant,  severe 
jeopardy.  Any  debate  over  the  SST  would 
be  solved  instantly  by  allowing  the  craft 
to  fly  in  a  manner  so  as  to  fulfill  its 
promised  goals. 

So  I  therefore  reiterate  my  opposition 
to  this  monstrous  assault  upon  tranquil- 
lity, privacy,  environmental  and  personal 
property.  There  is  absolutely  no  reason 
for  the  U.S.  Govenmient,  particularly  at 
this  time,  to  subsidize  such  a  private 
commercial  venture.  We  require  urban 
mass  transit,  aid  to  housing,  pollution- 
flghting  programs,  and  other  forms  of 
domestic  social  programs.  The  last 
thing  this  Nation  must  have  is  a  fed- 
erally subsidized  SST.  It  may  take  only 
2  hours  to  get  from  Kennedy  Airport  to 
London.  I  live  15  miles  from  Kennedy 
Airport  and  it  takes  me  that  long  to  get 
from  home  to  Kennedy.  Meanwhile,  must 
I  settle  for  traffic  jams  of  2  to  3  hours 
after  or  before  jet  flights  across  conti- 
nents and  oceans? 


ROGERS  INTRODUCES  BILL  TO 
CREATE  FEDERAL  COMMISSION 
ON  JUDICIAL  QUALIFICATIONS 

(Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  today  introducing  legislation  which 
would  establish  a  Federal  Commission  on 
Judicial  Quallflcatlons.  The  purpose  of 
this  bill  is  to  establish  machinery  to  deal 
with  Federal  judges  who,  through  their 
actions,  have  failed  to  meet  the  standard 
of  good  behavior  required  by  article  m 
of  the  Constitution,  or  who  are  unable  to 
execute  their  duties  and  responsibilities 
due  to  mental  or  physical  disability,  in- 
temperance, laziness,  or  incompetence. 

The  Judicial  Conference  is  meeting 
today,  and  I  hope  that  the  Conference 
will  consider  the  matter  of  judicial  quall- 
flcatlons. 

I  think  that  most  would  agree  that  the 
performance  of  the  Federal  judiciary  has 
been  exemplary,  and  In  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  Instances,  above  re- 
proach. 
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But  mere  are  over  500  Federal  Judges 
In  the  United  States,  and  with  this  num- 
ber. It  Is  almost  inevitable  that  some  will 
fail  to  act  as  they  should  In  executing 
their  duties  and  reeponslbUlties. 

Instances  of  senility,  laziness,  alcohol- 
ism, and  incompetence  are  rare,  but  pro- 
visions should  be  made  to  deal  with  such 
matters. 

Historically,  impeachment  has  been 
the  only  method  by  which  Federal  judges 
have  been  removed  from  office,  and  expe- 
rience shows  that  this  method  simply 
does  not  woric  well. 

Only  eight  impeachments  have  been 
attempted  in  the  history  of  this  Nation, 
and  four  ended  in  acquittals  after  con- 
gressional trials. 

Moreover,  as  a  remedy  for  judicial  un- 
fitness, impeachment  suffers  from  several 
serious  defects.  First,  It  lies  only  for 
treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors,  and  it  Is  unclear  whether 
some  of  the  conditions  that  clearly  war- 
rant corrective  action — senility,  disabil- 
ity, laziness,  incompetence,  and  alcohol- 
ism— fall  within  this  category. 

But,  even  if  these  are  impeachable  of- 
fenses, one  questions  whether  It  Is  sen- 
sible or  humane  to  remove  a  senile  or 
alcoholic  judge  through  the  public  spec- 
tacle of  Impeachment. 

Second,  impeachment  Is  a  cumberscone 
process.  An  impeachment  trial,  properly 
conducted,  would  require  the  constant 
presence  of  100  Senators  to  hear  testi- 
mony for  a  period  of  several  weeks,  for 
the  average  length  of  trials  has  been  16 
to  17  days. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  not  due  process  of 
law.  During  the  last  impeachment  trial, 
some  30  years  ago.  It  was  observed  that 
at  one  point  only  three  Senators  were 
present  and  that  one  of  them  wtis  writing 
letters  and  not  listening  to  the  testimony 
ataU. 

A  better  method  for  dealing  with  the 
problem  is  needed,  and  I  believe  that 
the  Commission  which  would  be  created 
in  this  legislation  is  the  best  solution. 

The  Commission  would  be  composed 
of  11  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. It  would  Include  two  judges  of  the 
U.S.  district  coiuts,  two  judges  of  the 
n.S.  circuit  courts,  two  attorneys  who 
have  practiced  law  for  at  least  10  years, 
and  five  citizens  from  the  general  public. 

It  would  be  empowered  to  investigate 
the  conduct,  or  physical  or  mental  ability 
of  judges  only  upon  the  formal  complaint 
or  report  of  a  citizen. 

Should  such  Investigation  give  the 
Commission  cause  to  believe  that  the 
conduct  of  the  judge  is  or  has  been  in- 
consistent with  the  good  behavior  re- 
quired by  article  m,  or  that  his  mental 
or  physical  disability  prevents  him  from 
carrying  out  his  duties,  the  Commission 
shall  then  order  a  bearing  concerning 
the  conduct  or  ability  of  such  Judge. 

At  the  hearing,  the  accused  judge  may 
be  represented  by  counsel,  offer  evidence 
in  his  own  behalf,  and  confront  and 
cross-examine  witnesses  against  him. 

If  the  Commission,  nine  of  the  11  mem- 
bers concurring,  determines  that  the  con- 
duct of  such  Judge  has  been  or  is  Incon- 
sistent with  the  good  behavior  required 
by  aitlcle  m  of  the  Constitution,  or  that 
his  disability  prevents  him  from  execut- 
ing his  duties,  it  then  reports  Its  findings 


to  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States,  recommending  that  the  Jtidge  be 
removed  from  office. 

Following  such  recommendation,  the 
Commission  shall  also  order  the  judge  to 
cease  the  exercise  of  any  judicial  powers 
or  prerogatives  pending  disposition  of  the 
Commission's  recommendation  by  the 
Judicial  Conference. 

It  is  then  incumbent  upon  the  Judical 
Conference  to  review  the  record,  the 
findings,  and  the  determination  of  the 
Commission  both  on  the  law  and  on  the 
facts. 

Should  the  Conference  accept  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Commission,  the 
aggrieved  judge  may  seek  review  of  the 
Conference's  action  by  writ  of  certiorari 
to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Upon  affirmance  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  Conference  shall  certify  to  the 
President  its  determination  that  the  con- 
duct of  the  judge  has  been  inconsistent 
with  the  good  behavior  required  by  arti- 
cle in  of  the  Constitution,  or  that  his 
disability  prevents  him  from  performing 
his  duties,  and  the  President  shall  thgn 
remove  the  judge  from  office. 

The  removal  provisions  of  this  bill 
have  been  founded  upon  the  tenure  re- 
quirements of  article  in  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Article  m,  section  1  reads: 

The  judicial  Power  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  vested  In  one  supreme  Court,  and 
In  such  Inferior  Courts  as  the  Congress  may 
from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish.  The 
Judges,  both  of  the  supreme  and  inferior 
Courts,  shall  hold  their  Offices  during  good 
Behaviour,  and  shall,  at  stated  Times,  receive 
for  their  Services,  a  Compensation,  which 
shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  Contin- 
uance in  Office. 

Article  m,  section  1  says  nothing  at 
all  about  what  the  term  "good  be- 
havior" shall  or  shall  not  cover,  who  shall 
make  the  determination  that  a  judge's 
behavior  h&s  or  has  not  been  good,  or 
how  a  termination  of  tenure  for  that 
reason  should  be  accomplished. 

Article  n,  section  4,  states: 

The  President,  Vice  President  and  all  civil 
Officers  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  re- 
moved from  Office  on  Impeachment  for,  and 
Conviction  of.  Treason,  Bribery,  or  other 
high  Crimes  and  BUsdemeanors. 

This  language  offers  the  procedure  of 
impeachment  and  trial  for  removal  of  all 
civil  officers,  including  judges,  but  with  a 
far  different  list  of  offenses,  and  no 
mention  of  "good  behavior." 

Moreover,  that  the  impeachment  pro- 
cedure was  not  intended  to  be  the  exclu- 
sive method  of  removing  "civil  officers"  Is 
borne  out  by  the  fact  that  members  of 
the  executive  branch  who  also  are  civil 
officers  are  subject  to  removal  by  the 
President,  or  In  the  case  of  Inferior 
officers,  by  the  heads  of  departments — 
article  U,  section  2,  clause  2.  The  eligi- 
bility of  the  latter  group  of  civil  officers 
to  such  simimary  removal  operates  to 
negative  any  conclusion  that  the  con- 
stitutional provision  for  impeachment 
was  Intended  by  the  framers  to  serve  as 
the  sole  means  for  removing  civil  officers 
endowed  with  a  special  form  of  tenure: 
that  is.  Federal  Judges  who  hold  their 
offices,  not  for  life,  but  "diirlng  good 
behavior." 

Therefore,  if  civil  officers  enjoying  a 


tenure  limited  to  a  period  of  years  may 
be  removed,  not  only  by  invocation  of  the 
impeachment  provision  but  also  by  an 
alternative  procedure,  it  does  not  logically 
follow  that  Federal  Judges,  solely  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  they  hold  during 
good  behavior,  are  subject  to  removal 
exclusively  by  recourse  to  the  impeach- 
ment procedure. 

In  short,  there  is  no  positive  correla- 
tion between  tenure  during  good  be- 
havior and  the  impeachment  process,  for 
if  the  "good  behavior"  clause  were  de- 
leted from  article  III,  section  1.  tlie  im- 
peachment provision  would  survive  and 
Federal  judges  would  remain  subject 
thereto  in  the  same  manner  as  all  other 
civil  officers  independently  of  variations 
in  the  duration  of  tenure.  Stated  in  the 
alternative,  judges  are  removable  by  im- 
peachment proceedings  because  they  are 
civil  officers  and  not  because  they  are 
judges. 

In  addition,  the  impeachment  process 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  checks 
and  balances  designed  to  vest  in  the  leg- 
islative branch  a  particular  measiu-e  of 
restraint  over  the  remaining  •  two 
branches,  executive  and  judicial.  But, 
this  shoiild  in  no  way  deny  to  each  of 
those  branches  the  retention  of  a  where- 
withal for  disciplining  and  removing  its 
own  personnel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  eight  impeachments 
of  Federal  judges  in  our  history  have 
been  for  offenses  within  the  eniunera- 
tion  of  article  n.  However,  there  con- 
tinues to  be  a  gap  in  the  Judicial  system 
with  respect  to  means  for  dealing  with 
judicial  conduct  or  behavior  that  is  not 
"good,"  but  yet  cannot  be  classed  as 
"high  crimes  and  misdemeanors." 

Other  States,  Including  my  own  State 
of  Florida,  have  enacted  su^  commis- 
sions to  deal  with  similar  problems  ex- 
perienced in  the  State  Judiciary,  and  the 
results  in  those  States  have  been  well 
received. 

I  think  that  the  time  has  come  for  us 
to  act  at  the  Federal  level. 

Past  indiscretions  and  the  suspicion  of 
present  misdeeds  cast  a  black  cloud  over 
the  image  of  the  Federal  judiciary  in  the 
minds  of  many  citizens. 

To  insure  the  good  health  of  our  ju- 
dicial institutions,  this  cloud  must  be 
removed. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLATION 
TO  PROMOTE  SERIOUS  DIALOG 
ON  MULTIDISCIPLINARY  AP- 
PROACH TO  OPERATIONS  OF  THE 
FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

(Mr.  DADDARIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material.) 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill,  on  behsdf  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mosher). 
and  myself,  which  we  hope  will  promote 
serious  dialog  and  something  more  than 
lipservice  concerning  the  systems — or 
multldlsciplinary — approach  to  the  op- 
erations of  the  Federal  Government. 

In  essence,  this  bill  wonid  reorient  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  but  retain 
its  functions  and  expand  it  into  a  de- 
partment of  resources,  environment,  and 
population.  It  would,  further,  transfer 
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to  the  new  department  the  functions  or 
subunltfl  from  six  existing  departments 
or  Independent  agencies. 

There  is  no  question  In  my  mind  that 
this  bill  represents  the  kind  of  opera- 
tional reorganization  which  the  Con- 
gress will  be  compelled  to  negotiate  In 
the  future. 

It  must  be  obvious  by  now  that  the 
problems  of  our  society  cannot  be  han- 
dled by  simply  treating  the  symptoms 
here  and  there — and  then  only  when 
they  reach  alarming  proportions.  The 
reason  we  cannot  is  very  simple:  we  do 
not  have  the  time  any  more  and  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  problems  is  far  too  great. 
The  dilemmas  of  society  are  snowballing 
today,  picking  up  frightening  speed  and 
momentum. 

We  act  as  though  we  were  at  the  turn 
of  the  20th  century.  We  try  to  solve  our 
difDculties  as  though  each  were  an  iso- 
lated sore  spot  that  a  little  financial 
salve.  Judiciously  applied,  will  heal.  And 
we  keeiJ  assimiing  next  year,  or  the  one 
after,  is' soon  enough.  In  short,  we  do  not 
look  at  the  interrelationships  of  the 
various  problems  and  treat  the  whole 
syndrome.  I  think  we  are  going  to  have 
to  adopt  the  systems  approach  and 
adopt  it  soon.  Time  is  running  out. 

Hence  this  bill — which  recognizes  the 
inseparability  of  natural  resources,  en- 
vironment, and  population,  and  treats 
them  as  constituent  elements  of  a  source 
of  trouble  which  is  creating  half  a  him- 
dred  individual  problems  ranging  from 
the  annoying  to  the  critical. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  enumer- 
ate the  problems  at  this  point.  They 
have  been  identified  and  bandied  about 
vocally  for  some  years.  Many  Members 
of  Congress  and  many  committees,  in- 
cluding my  own  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics,  have  treated  some  of 
their  facets  comprehensively.  Hundreds 
of  bills  have  been  introduced  in  the  past 
two  Congresses  dealing  with  conserva- 
tion, scores  dealing  with  pollution,  about 
40  dealing  with  population  or  family 
planning — about  a  half  dozen  dealing 
with  the  systematic  treatment  of  the  en- 
vironment. 

I  am  unaware,  however,  of  any  ma- 
jor legislative  effort  made  to  link  our 
resources,  our  environmental,  and  our 
population  problems  together.  In  my  view 
this  is  mandatory  for  they  are  all  part 
of  the  same  ball  of  wax. 

This  viewpoint  is  sul>scrjbed  to,  let  me 
add.  by  the  distinguished  committee  on 
resources  and  man — a  blue-ribbon  unit 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences- 
National  Research  Council,  headed  by  Dr. 
Preston  E.  Cloud  of  UCLA. 

Under  the  sponsorship  of  three  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  a  private  foundation. 
Dr.  Cloud's  conunittee  has  for  some  time 
been  working  on  a  special  study  which 
treats  precisely  the  three  elements  of  the 
new  bill,  together  with  their  numerous 
subdivisions. 

The  report  of  the  committee,  to  be 
called  "Resources  and  Man."  will  be  re- 
leased in  the  near  future — and  it  will  em- 
phasize strongly  the  necessity  for  con- 
sidering problems  of  resources  and  en- 
vironment within  the  population  con- 
text. The  report  notes : 

Birth  rates  over  moat  of  tbe  world 
cannot     be    brought    to    control-levels    by 


pnwntly  MceptaUe  measures  .  .  .  (yet)  .  . . 
It  Is  our  Judgment  that  a  population  leas 
tban  tbe  present  one  would  offer  the  best 
hope  for  comfortable  living  for  our  descend- 
ants and  long  duration  for  tbe  apecles. 

The  committee  adds  that — 

Tbe  M&lthusl&n  Itmlta  are  more  likely  to 
be  extended  by  recognizing  their  validity  and 
doing  something  about'  them  than  by 
thoughtless  ridicule. 

Among  the  committee's  more  stringent 
recommendations  is  one : 

To  Intensify  efforts  to  limit  population  In- 
crease In  the  nation  and  tbe  world  by  what- 
ever means  are  practicable,  working  toward 
a  goal  of  zero  rate  of  growth  by  the  end  of 
the  century. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  the  privilege 
of  both  Mr.  Moshbx  and  myself  to  serve 
not  only  on  subcommittees  dealing  with 
substantive  science  and  technology,  but 
on  those  directly  concerned  with  our  na- 
tional space  program  as  well. 

We  feel  there  is  one  great  lesson — 
among  many — to  be  learned  from  that 
program ;  namely,  if  we  are  going  to  solve 
intricate  modem  problems,  whether 
physical  or  social,  we  had  better  adjust 
our  thinking  to  a  systems  approach. 

In  spite  of  the  outcries  against  the 
space  program,  what  we  have  learned 
from  it  in  terms  of  multidisciplinary 
management  is  worth  every  dollar  we 
have  spent. 

One  wearies  of  those  who  like  to  say: 
"We  can  go  to  the  moon,  but  we  can't 
clear  up  our  traffic  Jams:  or  we  can  go  to 
the  moon,  but  we  can't  curb  crime  or 
build  model  cities,  or  if  we  can  spend  bil- 
lions on  space,  why  can't  we  spend  enough 
to  educate  our  unemployed  and  provide 
everj'one  with  adequate  housing?" 

There  are  many  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions, including  the  fact  that  the  moon 
program  involves  only  scientific  and 
technological  factors  which  are  simple 
compared  to  the  social,  ecoiwmic,  and 
political  ramifications  arising  from  au- 
tomation and  congested  living.  Beyond 
this,  however,  while  the  space  program 
has  been  expensive  in  terms  of  planning, 
management  research,  and  cerebral  ef- 
fort, it  has  been  cheap  in  terms  of  nat- 
ural resources.  In  regard  to  the  latter, 
our  entire  space  program  has  probably 
consumed  less  in  10  years  than  the  hous- 
ing Industry  uses  up  in  a  week,  or  the 
paper  industry  in  a  day,  or  the  auto-oil 
industry  in  a  couple  of  hours.  Put  an- 
other way.  the  space  program  Is  easy  on 
resources  and  environment  but  it  uses, 
relatively,  a  lot  of  people.  That  is  precisly 
the  combination  we  want — rather  than 
the  reverse  situation  which  is  the  source 
of  so  many  of  society's  current  plagues. 

So,  from  this  standpoint,  we  must  sep- 
arate our  thinking  about  programs  such 
as  NASA's  from  those  involving  our 
needs  for  more  housing,  new  cities,  rap- 
id transits,  highways,  and  consumer 
goods.  In  the  long-nm  we  are  going  to 
have  to  continue  to  develop  low -resource 
interests  and  industries  which  require  the 
efforts  of  many  people  widely  dispersed. 
In  this  context,  the  space  program  is  a 
genuine  prototype  of  rare  significance. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  because  we  have 
made  liberal  use  of  brainpower  and  de- 
veloped the  systems  technique  to  a  high 


degree  that  we  have  achieved  first-class 
results  from  our  space  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  this  trial,  I  think, 
which  we  must  follow  in  our  approach 
to  the  many  severe  social  challenges  now 
facing  us.  We  will,  it  seems  to  me.  have 
to  organize  our  Federal  activities  in  just 
this  way  In  order  to  cope  with  them. 

It  is  no  longer  adequate  that  our  Gov- 
ernment be  geared  to  single  purpose 
missions.  The  cross  currents  and  con- 
necting ties  are  too  intense  and  too  num- 
erous. This  seems  particularly  true  in 
the  case  of  those  agencies  whose  orig- 
inal charters  have  altered  so  much  over 
the  years  as  to  become  almost  unrec- 
ognizable. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  is 
surely  one  of  these — and  yet  its  func- 
tions as  they  have  evolved,  together  with 
others  which  might  reasonably  be  as- 
signed to  it,  could  be  among  the  most 
meaningful,  most  useful  and  most  ex- 
citing of  any  Oovemment  endeavor  if 
subjected  to  proper  reorientation.  The 
E>epartment  is  already  heavily  commit- 
ted to  the  stewardship  of  natural  re- 
sources. It  is  but  a  step  from  there  to 
the  general  environment — the  two  can- 
not be  divorced — and  beyond  a  doubt 
"environment"  is  rapidly  becoming  a 
function  of  Government  no  less  im- 
portant than  Defense.  Justice,  Agricul- 
ture, Treasury  or  any  other  Federal 
charge.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  totally 
unrealistic  to  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
conservation  of  resources  and  the  en- 
vironment without  relating  them  to  pop- 
ulation trends. 

It  is  easy  to  see  why.  politically  speak- 
ing, few  of  us  want  to  deal  with  human 
procreation  as  the  central  issue  which 
it  is.  Governmental  activity  in  this  area 
is  still  unpopular  and  for  good  reason, 
for  it  carries  with  it  great  dangers  and 
the  gruesome  potentialities  so  clearly 
outlined  by  Huxley  and  Orwell. 

But  we  are  reaching  the  point  where 
we  have  no  choice  but  to  curb  and  dis- 
perse, somehow,  the  accelerating  crush 
of  a  crawling,  sprawling  humanity  which 
is  voraciously  stuffing  its  collective  maw 
with  more  and  more  of  the  irreplaceable 
resources  of  this  planet.  And  doing  so  in 
a  way  which  seldom  permits  the  regen- 
eration of  those  resources. 

Attempting  to  deal  with  our  resources, 
environment,  urban  problems,  crime, 
educational  crises,  unemployment,  or  any 
other  major  social  ill  without  simultane- 
ously dealing  with  the  population  factor 
simply  means  we  are  racing  an  engine 
that  has  no  transmission.  The  power 
train  is  broken  and  the  wheels  Just  do 
not  turn.  We  will  get  nowhere. 

Nor  is  there  much  comfort  to  be  drawn 
from  an  occasional  national  downswing 
in  the  Increase  of  birth  rates.  They  are  so 
little  as  to  be  unimportant,  especially 
when  considered  in  worldwide  perspec- 
tive; and  imless  overall  trends  are  soon 
stabilized  or  actually  reversed,  they  are 
also  going  to  be  too  late. 

Those  who  today  shake  their  heads 
over  the  behavior  of  humanity,  and  who 
advance  this  or  that  theory  of  why  peo- 
ple and  nations  act  as  they  do,  might 
think  about  all  this.  Any  scientist  who 
has  observed  the  reactions  of  mammals 
to  overcrowding  is  not  siuprlsed  by  the 
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disturbing  convolutions  of  our  contem- 
porary civilization. 

The  answers  to  the  severe  problems 
we  face,  I  am  convinced,  no  longer  lie 
in  the  traditional  vein  we  have  all  been 
taught  to  revere — growth.  Throughout 
history,  and  especially  in  America, 
growth — ipso  facto — has  been  held  good. 
The  great  healer  and  dilemma-solver. 
The  fountainhead  of  abundance  and 
well-being.  The  mainspring  of  a  "viable" 
and  "vigorous"  economy.  The  source  of 
national  security.  For  the  short  rtm,  it 
still  seems  that  way.  But  many  thought- 
ful people  are  now  becoming  uncom- 
fortably aware  that,  for  the  long  run, 
uncontrolled  growth  means  extinction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  functions  spelled  out 
in  the  bill  for  the  new  department 
should  have  widespread,  expert  consul- 
tation. The  agencies  which  the  bill  sug- 
gests be  transferred  should  b^  care- 
fully scrutinized  to  ascertain  their  most 
effective  arrangement.  But,  most  of  all. 
the  bin  should  create  some  hard  thought 
concerning  the  need  for  multidiscipli- 
nary government  techniques  in  the  solu- 
tion of  national  problems. 

I  should  add,  finally,  that  I  believe 
this  trend  sooner  or  later  must  surface 
in  the  legislative  branch  as  well  as  the 
executive.  Our  branch,  too,  is  not  geared 
to  systems  action.  It  is  my  intention  to 
have  concrete  suggestions  to  make  in 
this  regard  in  the  near  future, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  request  that  the  re- 
marks of  the  cosponsor,  Mr.  Mosher,  be 
included  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
and  that  they  be  followed  by  the  text  of 
the  bUl. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

RKMASKS    or    RCPKESENTATIVK    CHARLES    A. 
MOSHBR 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut,  Mr.  Daddarlo,  that  our  na- 
tional efforts  in  the  effective  development 
of  natural  resources,  and  to  combat  those 
forces  that  are  polIuUng  our  environment, 
and  to  control  the  voracious  trends  in  our 
population — I  agree  that  our  efforts  to  date 
In  these  areas  are  much  too  piecemeal  and 
occasional. 

I  also  agree  that  environmental,  natural 
resource  and  population  problems  are  Inti- 
mately interrelated,  so  that  policy  making 
and  management,  Including  support  of  re- 
search and  technological  development  should 
be  coordinated  for  aU  three  of  those  areas. 

So  crucial  have  become  these  problems, 
genuine  coordination  Is  now  Imperative.  The 
need  is  Immediate. 

And  th&t  need  obviously  Implies  some 
very  slgrnlflcant  restructuring  and  reaaslga- 
ment  of  missions  In  our  federal  agencies. 

Therefore,  I  gladly  Jpln  with  Mr.  Daddarlo 
to  Introduce  a  bill  which  would  concentrate 
responsibility  for  environmental,  natural  re- 
source and  population  problems  in  a  re- 
named and  reorganized  £>epartment  of  the 
Interior. 

As  my  colleague  from  Connecticut  baa  Just 
Indicated,  we  propose  the  transfer  of  several 
existing  functional  units  to  the  new,  en- 
larged Department  of  Resources,  Environ- 
ment, and  Population,  in  addition  to  those 
functions  already  being  performed  by  the 
Interior  Department. 

Those  which  onr  bill  would  transfer  to  the 
new  department  are:  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus; the  Environmental  Science  Services  Ad- 
ministration; the  Forest  Service;  tbe  SoU 
Conservation  Service;   the  Appalachian  Re- 


gional Commission;  the  Atlantic-Pacific  Oce- 
anic Canal  Study  Commission;  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority;  the  Environmental  Con- 
trol Administration;  and  the  National  Air 
Pollution  Control  Administration. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  recognize  that 
adequate  bearings  and  discussion  may  indi- 
cate why  there  should  be  other  transfers,  or 
that  some  of  these  changes  we  are  proposing 
may  not  be  necessary,  to  achieve  the  ultimate 
purpoee  of  the  bill  we  are  introducing  today. 

Thus,  we  do  not  pretend  that  this  legisla- 
tion Is  perfectly  conceived  in  its  introductory 
form. 

Moreover,  we  fully  recognize  the  many, 
many  difficulties  always  faced  in  any  such 
major  reorganization  propoeal.  We  obviously 
may  be  stirring  up  a  biveaucratlc  hornets 
nest,  and  we  are  raising  very  difficult  ques- 
tions as  to  consolidation  of  congressional 
committee  Jurisdictions. 

So  be  Itt  I  repeat  that  the  need  for  some 
such  coordination  is  imperative  in  the  Na- 
tion's Interest.  It  is  already  past  due. 

And  I  suggest  that  need  was  In  part  recog- 
nized by  President  Nixon  In  his  very  im- 
portant and  welcome  message  to  tlie  Con- 
gress on  May  29,  In  which  be  announced  the 
establishment  of  a  new  cabinet-rank  En- 
vironmental Quality  Coimcil,  and  a  new  Citi- 
zens' Advisory  Conunittee  on  Environmental 
Quality. 

The  bill  Mr.  Daddarlo  and  I  are  introducing 
today  appropriately  supplements,  but  also 
greatly  augments  that  initiative  by  the 
President. 

I  say  It  augments,  because  we  insist  that 
Environmental  Quality  control  must  also  be 
intimately  linked  with  tbe  management  of 
natural  resources  and  population  trends. 

In  these  brief  remarks  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  I  associated  myself  completely  with  the 
longer  statement  previously  entered  in  the 
Record  today  by  Mr.  Daddario.  Our  immedi- 
ate purpose  is  to  trigger  a  very  lively  con- 
sideration in  the  Congress  and  In  the  Execu- 
tive Branch,  of  the  imperative  need  to  re- 
organize and  consolidate  our  government's 
functions  in  the  entire,  interrelated  areas  of 
population,  natural  resources  and  environ- 
mental development. 

Our  bill  may  not  be  the  precise  or  final 
answer  to  this  crucial  need,  but  we  submit 
it  is  an  important,  necessary  first  step. 

H.R.  laooo 

A  bill  to  redesignate  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  as  the  Department  of  Resources, 
Environment,  and  Population,  and  to 
transfer  to  such  department  certain  pro- 
grams and  functions  currently  being  car- 
ried out  by  other  Federal  departments  and 
agencies 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arid  House 

of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

REDESICNATION  OF  DEPARTVENT 

Section  1.  (a)  The  Department  of  tbe  In- 
terior shall,  on  and  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act,  be  known  and  designated  as  the 
Depsutment  of  Resources,  Environment,  and 
Population.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the 
Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Interior  shall,  on 
and  after  such  date,  be  known  as  designated 
as  the  Secretary  of  Resources,  En^-ironment, 
and  Population,  tbe  Under  Secretary  of  Re- 
sources, Environment,  and  Population,  and 
the  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Resources,  E^n- 
vlromnent,  and  Population,  respectively. 

(b)  Such  changes  shall  be  made  In  tbe 
titles  of  other  officers  and  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Resources,  Environment,  and 
Population  as  the  Secretary  of  Resources, 
Environment,  and  Population  may  determine 
to  be  necessary  by  reason  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(c)  Any  reference  In  a  law,  regulation, 
document,  or  record  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  or  to  an  officer  or  activity  the  title 
of  which  Is  redesignated  by  subsection   (a) 


or  under  subsection  (b)  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  be  a  reference  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Resources,  Ehivironment,  and  Popu- 
lation -or  to  such  officer  or  activity  as  so  re- 
designated. 

DUTIES  AND  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 

Ssc.  2.  The  duties  and  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Resources,  Environment,  and 
Population  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Department"),  in  addition  to  those  assumed 
by  or  transferred  to  the  Department  or  the 
Secretary  of  Resources,  Environment,  and 
Population  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  under  this  Act  or  specifically 
vested  in  the  Department  or  the  Secretary  by 
other  provisions  of  law,  shall  be  essentially 
as  follows: 

( 1 )  to  monitor  all  the  Nation's  natural  re- 
sources, including  marine  resources,  to  de- 
velop or  support  programs  for  their  use  and 
conservation,  and  to  recommend  to  the  Presi- 
dent appropriate  actions  or  regulations  to 
achieve  these  ends; 

(2)  to  be  resp>onslble  for  the  continued  or 
improved  quality  of  the  Nation's  physical 
environment,  for  the  necessary  accumulation 
and  dissemination  of  information  with  re- 
spect thereto,  and  for  the  carrying  out  of 
national  policies  promulgated  toward  this 
end;  and 

(3)  to  develop  plans  and  be  responsible 
for  such  policies  on  population  management 
as  may  be  devised  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  Including  ways  and  means 
of  effecting  voluntary  limitations  on  popu- 
lation and  programs  for  encouraging  the  even 
distribution  of  population  throughout  the 
Nation. 

TRANSFERS   TO    DEPARTMENT 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to 
the  Secretary  all  of  the  following  organiza- 
tional entities  and  all  functions  with  respect 
thereto : 

( 1 )  The  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

(2)  The  Environmental  Science  Services 
Administration. 

(3)  The  Forest  Service.  ■ 

(4)  The  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

(5)  Tbe  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion. 

(6)  The  AtlanOc-Pacific  Oceanic  Canal 
Study  Commission. 

(7)  The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

(8)  The  Environmental  Control  Adminis- 
tration. 

(9)  The  National  Air  Pollution  Control 
Administration. 

(b)  Within  180  days  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  the  President  may  transfer 
to  the  Secretary  any  function,  being  exer- 
cised by  a  department,  agency,  or  officer  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  not  transferred 
to  the  Secretary  by  subsection  (a),  upon  a 
determination  that  such  function  Is  Inte- 
grally related  to  the  broad  objectives  of  the 
Department  under  flils  Act  or  is  primarily 
related  to  one  or  more  of  the  programs  or 
functions  transferred  to  the  Secretary  by 
subsection  (a). 

(c)  (1)  All  of  the  personnel,  assets,  liabili- 
ties, contracts,  property,  records,  authoriza- 
tions, allocations,  and  other  funds  employed, 
held,  used,  arising  from,  available  or  to  be 
made  available,  of  the  entitles  transferred 
under  subsection  (a)  are  hereby  transferred 
to  the  Secretary. 

(2)  So  much  of  the  positions,  personnel, 
assets,  liabilities,  contracts,  property,  records, 
authorizations,  allocations,  and  other  funds 
employed,  held,  used,  arising  from,  available 
or  to  be  made  available,  in  connection  with 
any  functions  transferred  under  subsection 
(b)  as  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  shall  determine  shall  be  transferred 
to  the  Secretary. 

(3)  Personnel  engaged  In  functions  trans- 
ferred under  this  section  shall  be  trans- 
ferred In  accordance  with  applicable  J&ws 
and  regulations  relating  to  transfer  of  func- 
tions; except  that  any  transfer  of  personnel 
shall  be  without  reduction  in  classification 
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or   oompeaMkUon   for  one   y«kr  aft«  such 
tnMMtw.  _^ 

(d)  In  maj  CMe  Where  an  of  the  funcuone 
of  »ny  ofllce  or  Mieney  •!•  tnmeferred  jmr- 
auant  to  thU  section,  »uch  ofllce  or  afency 
shall  lapse. 

(e)  Nothing  In  this  section  shaU  affect  the 
pertonnance  by  the  Secretary  on  a  continu- 
ing basis  of  functions  being  performed  b^ 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Immediately 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  thU  Act  and 
assumed  by  the  SecreUry  under  this  Act. 

AMBMOKKMTa  TO  OTim  LAWS 

Sac.  4.  (a)  Section  10(d)(1)  of  title  3. 
United  States  Code.  Is  hereby  amended  by 
striking  out  "Secretary  of  the  Interior"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Re- 
sources. Bnrlronment,  and  PopulaUon". 

(b)  Section  101  of  tlUe  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
Interior"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Re- 
sources  Environment,  and  PopulaUon". 

(c)  Subchapter  II  (relating  to  execuUve 
schediUe  pay  rates)  of  chapter  53  of  title  5 
of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  as 
follows: 

(1)  aketton  5312  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "thfcThterlor"  In  paragraph  («)  and  In- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  "Resources.  Environ- 
ment, and  Population". 

(2)  Section  5314  U  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  Interior"  In  paragraph  (8)  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  theretrf  "Resources,  Environ- 
ment, and  Population". 

(3)  Section  5315  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  Interior"  In  paragraphs  (18)  and 
(43)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Resources, 
Environment,  and  PopulaUon". 

(4)  SecUon  5316  U  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  Interior"  in  paragraphs  (35),  (30). 
(42),  (48),  (50).  (57).  (59).  (107).  and  (108) 
and  InserUng  in  lieu  thereof  "Resources,  En- 
vironment,  and  Population". 

ANirUAI.    «K)PO«T 

S«c.  5.  The  Secretary  shall,  as  soon  as  Is 
practicable  after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year, 
make  a  report  In  wrlUng  to  the  President 
for  submlsalon  to  the  Congreas  on  the  actlvl- 
tlee  of  the  Department  during  the  preceding 
fiscal  year. 

SAVINGS   PSOVISXONS 

S«c.  6.  (a)  All  orders,  determinations, 
rules.  regulaUons.  permlU.  contracte.  certifi- 
cates, Ucenaes.  and  privileges— 

(1)  wlklch  have  been  Issued,  made, 
granted,  or  allowed  to  becotne  effecUve  in 
the  exercise  of  duties,  powers,  or  funcUons 
which  are  transferred  by  or  under  secUon  3 
of  this  Act  by  (A)  any  department  or  agency, 
any  funcUons  of  which  are  transferred  by 
or  under  such  secUon  3,  or  (B)  any  court 
of  competent  JxirlsdlcUon.  and 

(2)  which  are  In  effect  at  the  time  this 
Act  takes  effect. 

shall  continue  In  effect  according  to  their 
terms  until  modified,  terminated,  super- 
seded, set  aside,  or  repealed  by  the  Secretary. 
by  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  or 
by  operaUon  of  law. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
affect  any  proceedings  pending  at  the  time 
tj^in  Act  takes  effect  before  any  department 
or  agency  (or  component  thereof)  any  func- 
tioos  of  which  are  transferred  by  or  \inder 
secUon  3  of  this  Act;  but  such  proceedings, 
to  the  extent  that  they  relate  to  funcUons 
so  transferred,  shall  be  continued  before  the 
Department.  Such  proceedings,  to  the  ex- 
tent they  do  not  relate  to  funcUons  so 
transferred,  shall  be  continued  before  the 
department  or  agency  before  which  they 
were  pending  at  the  Ume  of  such  transfer. 
In  either  case  orders  shall  be  Issued  in  such 
proceedings,  appeals  shall  be  taken  there- 
from, and  paymente  shall  be  made  pursuant 
to  such  orders,  as  If  this  Act  had  not  been 
enacted:  and  orders  Issued  In  any  such  pro- 
ceedings shall  oontinue  In  effect  unUl  modi- 
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fled,  terminated,  superseded,  or  repealed  by 
the  Secretary,  by  a  eourt  of  competent  Juris- 
diction,   or    by    operaUon    of   law. 

(c)(i)    XxcepK   as   provided   In   paragraph 

(3)  — 

(A)  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
affect  suiu  oonamenced  prior  to  the  effecUve 
date  of  this  Act.  and 

(B)  In  all  such  sulta  proceedings  shall  he 
had.  appeals  taken,  and  judgmenta  ren- 
dered. In  the  same  manner  and  effect  as  If 
this  Act  had  not  been  enacted. 
No  svUt,  action,  or  other  proceeding  com- 
menced by  or  against  any  officer  in  his  of- 
ficial capacity  as  an  officer  of  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  any  funcUons  of  which  are 
tranctferred  by  thU  Act  shall  abate  by  reason 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  No  cause  of 
acUon  by  or  against  any  department  or 
agency,  funcUons  of  which  are  transferred 
by  or  under  secUon  3  of  this  Act,  or  by  or 
against  any  officer  thereof  In  his  official  ca- 
pacity, shall  abate  by  reason  of  the  enact- 
ment of  thU  Act.  Causes  of  scUons,  sulta. 
acUons,  or  other  proceedings  may  be  asserted 
by  or  against  the  United  States  or  such  of- 
ficial of  the  Depcu-tment  as  may  be  appro- 
prlata  and,  in  any  UtigaUon  pending  when 
this  Act  takes  effect,  the  coiu^  may  at  any 
time,  on  lU  own  moUon  or  that  of  any  party, 
enter  an  order  which  will  give  effect  to  the 
provisions  of  this  subsecUon. 

(2)  If  before  the  data  on  which  this  Act 
takes  effect,  any  department  or  agency,  or 
officer  thereof  in  his  official  capacity.  Is  a 
party  to  a  suit,  and  under  section  3  of  this 
Act— 

(A)  such  department  or  agency  (or  a 
component  thereof)  Is  transferred  to  the 
Secretary,  or 

(B)  any  funcUon  of  such  department, 
agency,  component,  or  office  Is  transferred  to 
the  Secretary, 

then  such  suit  shall  be  continued  by  the 
Secretary  (except  In  the  case  of  a  suit  not 
Involving  funcUons  transferred  to  the  Secre- 
tary, In  which  case  the  suit  shall  be  con- 
tinued by  the  department,  agency,  or  officer 
which  was  a  party  to  the  suit  prior  to  the 
effective  data  of  this  Act) . 

(d)  With  respect  to  any  function,  power, 
or  duty  transferred  by  or  under  secUon  3  of 
this  Act  and  exercised  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act.  reference  In  any  other  Federal 
law  to  any  def)artment  or  agency  (or  com- 
ponent thereof)  or  officer  or  office  which  Is  so 
trmnaferred,  or  the  functions  of  which  are 
tnuMfamd.  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference 
to  the  officer  or  agency  In  which  this  Act 
vesta  such  funcUons  after  such  transfer. 

(e)  Orders  and  actions  of  the  Secretary  In 
the  exercise  ot  functions  transferred  by  or 
under  section  3  of  this  Act  shall  be  subject 
to  Judicial  renew  to  the  same  extent  and 
In  the  same  manner  as  If  such  order  and 
acUons  had  been  by  the  department  or 
agency  exercising  such  funcUons  Immedi- 
ately preceding  their  transfer.  Any  statutory 
requirements  relating  to  noUce.  hearings, 
acUon  upon  the  record,  or  adminlstratlTe 
review  that  apply  to  any  function  transferred 
by  or  under  secUon  3  of  this  Act  shaU  apply 
to  the  exercise  of  such  funcUon  by  the 
Secretary. 

(f )  In  the  exercise  of  the  funcUons  trans- 
ferred by  or  under  section  3  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  have  the  same  authority  as 
that  vested  In  the  department  or  agency 
exercising  such  functions  Immedistely  pre- 
ceding their  transfer,  and  his  actions  In  exer- 
cising such  funcUons  shall  have  the  same 
force  and  effect  as  when  exercised  by  such 
department  or  agency. 

ErFXCTIVS    OATS 

See.  7.  ThU  Act  ShaU  take  effect  ninety 
days  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  or  on 
such  prlo-  date  after  the  enactment  ot  this 
Act  as  the  President  shall  ptescrlbe  and 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register. 


SOME  REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  PROB- 
LEMS OP  OUR  TIME:  THE  CAMPUS 
REVOLUTION— PART  HI 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  continuing  escalations  of  dis- 
sent, confrontation,  and  resulting  vio- 
lence on  American  campuses  lead  me  to 
offer  my  own  contribution  to  the  in- 
creasing efforts  to  analyze,  explain,  and 
solve  the  problem.  However,  this  con- 
tribution will  not  take  the  form  of  a 
solution. 

I  expect  the  campus  revolution  to  be- 
come worse,  and  I  foresee  it  spreading 
to  other  institutional  settings.  Yet  I  can 
think  of  no  way  to  prevent  this  course 
from  occuring  except  through  rapid  and 
major  changes  in  basic  goals  and  values 
of  our  culture. 

I  do  not  expect  changes  to  take  place 
with  sufficient  rapidity  to  satisfy  the 
young.  For  If  they  did.  the  resulting 
changes  required  of  most  adults  would 
cause  even  larger  problems,  as  a  "back- 
lash" against  change  grew  to  greater 
proportions. 

What  I  hope  to  bring  about,  therefore, 
is  an  Improvement  In  general  under- 
standing of  the  overall  problem,  not  a 
solution  to  it. 

I  picture  our  human  situation  today 
as  that  of  passengers  on  a  great  ship 
embarked  on  a  long  voyage.  The  ship  is 
now  entering  stormy  seas.  It  cannot  turn 
back,  and  it  is  Impossible  to  tell  the 
storm  to  disslplate.  We  passengers  must 
proceed  to  suffer  through  a  storm  such 
as  we  have  never  encountered  before. 
We  may  emerge  safely.  Or  the  ship  may 
sink  with  all  aboard. 

The  campus  revolution  Is  a  part  of 
that  storm.  Understanding  it  may  help 
us  to  weather  the  storm  and  emerge 
safely.  Disregarding  or  suppressing  the 
campus  revolution  may  indicate  that  our 
navigational  gear  is  inadequate  to  steer 
us  through  the  storm. 

Usually  voices  heard  first,  most  fre- 
quently and  most  loudly  after  every 
campus  incident  condemn  the  use  of 
violence  by  students,  and  offer  as  a  solu- 
tion, prompt  emplojrment  of  all  neces- 
sary force.  If  force  does  not  succeed,  stiff 
sanctions  for  any  violations  of  establish- 
ment rules  are  next  proposed. 

The  conventional  wisdom — generally 
voiced  by  conservatives  and  liberals 
alike — requires  condemnation  of  violence 
and  exhortation  for  adherence  to  rules. 

The  special  liberal  contribution  to  this 
dialog,  if  any,  generally,  is  an  adden- 
dum: after  the  ritual  condemnation  of 
violence  and  plea  for  law  and  order  lib- 
erals call  for  improved  commimication 
and  understanding  of  dissenters.  The  ex- 
treme establishment  liberal  may  even 
suggest  that  some  student  demands  are 
reasonable:  and.  even  though  student 
tactics  are  wrong,  undue  vlol«ice  by  the 
forces  of  law  and  order  ^ould  be  con- 
demned. 

I  do  not  mean  to  derogate  these  reac- 
tions, whether  by  conservatives  or  lib- 
erals. I  consider,  however,  that  such  re- 
actions tend  to  avoid  the  problem  rather 
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than  approach  a  solution.  Human  Insti- 
tutions and  niles  can  be  staUe  and  satis- 
fying to  those  who  lire  tmder  them  when 
there  exists  widespread  asreement  as  to 
the  underlying  values  and  purposes. 
When  such  agreement  exists,  rules  are 
obeyed,  institutions  fostered.  Whenever 
agreement  does  not  exist,  rules  become 
disregarded  and  InstitutliHis  under- 
mined, and  such  collapse  mwUes  eqiudly 
to  educational  institutions,  religious  in- 
stitutions, eoonohxic  institutions,  and 
governmental  institutions. 

Today,  here  in  America,  in  all  these 
institutions,  no  widespread  agreement 
prevails  regarding  their  values  and  pur- 
poses. Our  youth,  and  the  campuses 
merely  reflect  that  fact  first. 

Holders  of  institutional  power  almost 
Invariably  see  their  role  as  one  of  pro- 
tecting the  status  quo.  Political-power 
figures  are  particularly  prone  to  identify 
both  their  continuation  in  power  and 
their  preserving  of  existing  political  in- 
stitutions as  synonymous  with  the  good 
of  society.  This  leads  such  leaders  to  en- 
cours«e  public  reaction  favoring  this  con- 
servative posture,  and  opposing  the 
threats  and  uncertainties  of  change. 

It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  there 
should  be  an  almost  unanimous  outcry 
from  the  political  power  structure  con- 
demning campus  dissent  and  violence 
and  favoring  repression  by  increased 
use  of  the  police  power  and  legal  sanc- 
tlcms.  The  general  belief  is  that  the  con- 
servative posture  on  all  political  issues 
becomes  strengthened  by  continued 
campus  dissent  and  confrontation — 
confrontation  generally  classified  as  lib- 
eral or  radical. 

I  must  take  issue  with  almost  all  of 
this  reaction.  If  it  is  not  actually  wrong, 
I  see  it  as  at  least  largely  irrelevant  to 
analysis  and  solution  of  the  total 
problem. 

In  every  major  period  of  change  In 
human  society  the  then-existing  struc-' 
ture  of  law  and  regulation  is  disrupted. 
Use  of  violence  is  normal,  not  unusual. 
This  has  been  true  in  the  United  States 
from  the  American  Revolution — which 
we  proudly  acclaim — through  the  Civil 
War  and  more  recently  the  civil  rights 
struggle.  During  this  latter  struggle 
both  sides  have  found  it  necessary  to  en- 
gage in  all  forms  of  dissent,  where  it  was 
felt  that  such  action  contributed  to  the 
cause. 

Violence  has  been  a  consequence  of 
such  dissent  in  all  too  many  instances, 
and  blame  for  that  violence  can  be  as- 
sessed against  both  sides.  Those  who 
violate  existing  laws  invariably,  in  such 
revolutionary  situations,  contend  that 
the  laws  no  longer  reflect  values  of 
society,  that  existing  mechanisms  for 
change  in  the  structure  of  the  law  no 
longer  are  adequate  or  su£Qclently  rapid. 
Those  who  defend  the  law  contend 
either  that  it  does  represent  the  values 
of  society,  or  that  if  it  fails  to  do  so  per- 
fectly, that  imtil  it  is  changed,  sufficient 
legal,  peaceful,  and  rapid  processes  exist 
to  justify  all  necessary  efforts  to  uphold 
the  law. 

If  it  is  true  that  the  system  of  conven- 
tional social  values  represented  by  exist- 
ing law.  and  the  institutional  power  rela- 
tionships inherent  in  that  structure,  are 
no  longer  in  accordance  with  strongly 


fdt  needs  of  large  segments  of  society, 
then  Inevitably  there  will  be  periods  of 
social  turmoil. 

We  have  experienced  many  disruptions 
ranging  ttom.  peaceful  and  legal  political 
action,  puUic  dissent  and  protest,  dem- 
onstrations— both  peaceful  and  viol«it — 
to  extreme,  planned,  and  organized  vio- 
lence aimed  directly  at  society's  most 
sacred  institutions,  including  the  state 
itself.  Generally  such  unrest  is  accom- 
panied by  other  manifestations  of  so- 
cietal rejection,  such  as  new  styles  in 
dress  and  appearance,  the  rise  of  bizarre 
cults,  increased  use  of  drugs  smd  other 
stimulants,  the  rejection  of  language  smd 
sex  taboos,  and  higher  rates  of  criminal- 
ity, suicide,  and  welfare. 

Throughout  the  long  history  of  the 
orient,  whenever  such  periods  of  turmoil 
occurred,  the  dynasty  in  power  was  said 
to  have  lost  the  mandate  of  Heaven.  Now 
the  question  facing  us  today  in  this 
coimtiy  is  fundamentally  the  problem 
whether  or  not  our  existing  value  system 
and  institutional  structures  have  indeed 
lost  the  mandate  of  Heaven. 

I  flnd  it  almost  pointless  to  condemn 
tactics  of  either  side  in  a  true  revolu- 
tionary confrontation,  since  each  side  is 
flrmly  convinced  that  it  is  morally  right. 
Each  side  claims  the  tide  of  history  Is 
with  it,  that  the  Almighty  has  blessed  its 
cause.  Spokesmen  for  the  power  structure 
tend  to  condemn  dissent,  protest,  passive 
or  violent  civil  disobedience,  and  orga- 
nized and  violent  destruction  of  social  in- 
stitutions. Leaders  of  the  dissenters  may, 
in  turn,  condemn  refusal  by  spokesmen 
of  power  structures  to  talk,  to  negotiate, 
to  share  their  power,  to  change  this  rule 
or  that  regulation,  to  grant  amnesty  to 
trespassers.  Or  dissenters  condemn  them 
for  using  force,  bringing  in  the  police, 
calling  up  the  National  Guard,  or  using 
guns  and  gas  to  quell  what  is  described 
as  a  peaceful  demonstration. 

Each  side  naturally  uses  tactics  it  sees 
as  helping  best  to  achieve  immediate 
goals.  But  all  will  avoid  excesses  which 
are  seen  weakening  the  cause.  Both  sides 
flght  for  allegiance  of  the  uncommitted 
middle,  generally  citing — eis  evidence  of 
the  virtue  of  their  own  side — unreason- 
ableness, and  abuses  and  excesses  of  the 
other  side.  And  there  will  be  many  cases 
of  unplanned  and  accidental  violence. 

When  the  establishment  condemns 
dissent,  protest,  confrontation  and  vio- 
lence it  asserts  that  the  existing  values, 
existing  institutional  structures  and  ex- 
isting mechanisms  of  change  are  good 
and  require  no  alteration.  When  the  dis- 
senters condemn  the  establishment's  use 
of  force  it  becomes  sm  assertion  that  the 
establishment  itself  is  evil  and  should 
recognize  that  evil  and  change  volun- 
tarily. Yet  both  courses  are  sterile  in 
terms  of  producing  a  solution  to  more 
fundamental  problems. 

Instead  of  mutual  condemnation  and 
escalation  of  force,  we  need  to  examine 
the  real  questions  at  stake : 

Is  society  in  whole  or  in  part  going 
through  a  period  of  revolutionary 
change? 

Are  the  commonly  accepted  values  of 
society  adequate  to  today's  needs?  Can 
we  formulate  and  examine  these  values? 
Are  the  values  changing?  Should  they 
change? 


Are  ccHitemporary  institutional  struc- 
tures— Government,  corporation,  church, 
school,  and  so  forth — serving  the  human 
purpose  which  caused  their  creation  and 
growth? 

Is  the  distribution  of  power  in  society 
just?  Does  it  satisfy  the  needs  of  human 
beings?  Do  all  races  and  classes  have 
equal  opportunity  for  achieving  power? 

Are  relationships  between  our  society 
and  other  societies  in  the  world  just? 
Do  relationships  get  carried  out  properly 
and  fairly  by  the  national  government? 
Is  nuclear  war  between  nations  inevita- 
ble? Is  the  Vietnam  war  morally  right? 

Does  the  system  of  law  under  which 
we  live  produce  justice?  Does  our  eco- 
nomic system  best  meet  human  needs? 

How  do  you  achieve  radical  change 
in  human  societies?  Can  it  be  done  vdth- 
out  violence?  How  do  you  organize  a 
revolution? 

Although  this  list  of  questions  may 
seem  to  be  random,  and  sometimes  ir- 
relevant to  campus  conflict,  the  queries 
are  int«ided  to  be  representative  of 
those  that  need  to  be  asked — and  are 
being  asked — about  conditions  of  man 
in  the  world  today.  Questions  are  being 
asked  by  college  students,  and  by  in- 
telligent adults  of  all  ages.  And  they  are 
questions  that  have  always  been  asked 
by  a  few  people  in  every  age.  Today  the^ 
questions  are  being  asked  by  a  much 
larger  number  of  people. 

Why  today  should  so  many  more  col- 
lege students  be  asking  those  particular 
questions,  and  others  like  them?  For  one 
thing,  there  are  a  lot  more  college  stu- 
dents today  than  ever  before.  For  an- 
other, most  of  those  college  students  are 
from  the  more  afSuent  families  of  the 
most  a£9uent  society  ever  in  human  his- 
tory. It  seems  quite  likely  that  whenever 
yoimg  people  tu-e  imconstrained  by  ne- 
cessity to  think  first  of  economic  well- 
being,  then  these  are  the  kinds  of  ques- 
tions and  problems  to  which  they  are 
attracted. 

Probably  the  most  important  reason 
students  ask  these  questions  is  that  they 
live  in  a  new  era  of  the  global  village 
which  appears  to  be  situated  on  a  path 
leading  to  its  own  destruction  if  no  one 
comes  up  with  better  answers  to  these 
questions. 

Therefore  we  should  not  be  surprised 
that  such  questions  are  asked  by  intelli- 
gent youth  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
And  once  the  questions  have  been  asked, 
we  also  should  not  be  so  surprised  at  the 
answers  which  youth  give.  If  adults — the 
power  holders,  the  decisionmakers — 
were  not  so  wrapped  up  in  institutional 
cocoons  and  bound  by  trappings  of  the 
past,  I  think  they  would  be  reaching 
mtmy  of  the  same  answers.  But  change 
is  so  painful  to  the  old,  and  it  is  easier 
altogether  to  avoid  the  questions. 

Having  asked  the  questions  and  having 
reached  different  answers  than  those 
reached  by  power  holders,  students  now 
are  moving  to  take  action.  The  campus 
leaders  generally  perceive  their  role  as 
one  seeking  revolutionary  chiuige.  They 
are  not  averse  to  using  their  own  brand 
of  revolutionary  tactics.  Can  the  adult 
world,  particularly  the  holders  of  power, 
understand  these  tactics  and  deal  with 
them?  Or  will  we  <ise  the  old  shibboleths 
to  avoid  understanding?  Again  I  must  ex- 
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press  my  own  feelings  that  we  must  un- 
derstand before  we  act,  if  we  are  to 
•chiere  successful  passage  througti  the 
storm. 

Campus  violence   almost  always   re- 
sults from  confrontation  between  stu- 
dents and  authority   over  some  unre- 
solved   Issue.    Increasingly    a    militant 
minority  of  an  entire  generation  plans 
and  leads  such  confrontations  on  issues 
of  their  own  selection  and  increasingly, 
the  militant    minority  are  being  Joined 
by  a  small  fraction  of  the  faculty,  and 
by  the  leaders  of  noncampus  organiza- 
tions <rf  many  types.  The  range  of  issues 
is  so  broad  that  it  covers  almost  the  en- 
tire scope  of  society's  present   values, 
and  the  institutional  framework  which 
expresses  those  values.  The  Issues  spring 
from  questions  such  as  I  listed  earlier. 
While  the  Isu-ge  majority  of  campus 
students  are  initially  passive,  tactics  of 
the  miHtant  minority  seek  to  radicalize 
this    passive    majority    and    involve    It 
within  the  confrontation.  In  this  effort, 
militants  capitalize  on  aU  of  their  ad- 
vaiitage^.They  speak  the  language  and 
they  share  the  life  styles  of  the  passive 
majority;  they  select  Issues  which  the 
majority  can  easily  support  with  en- 
thusiasm. Such  issues  generally  find  the 
establishment — at    a    disadvantage    be- 
cause of  strong  inner-contradictions  in 
Its  position. 

An  example  of  such  an  issue,  that  of 
a  university  lagging  in  efforts  to  enroll 
minority  students,  but  at  the  same  time 
spending  large  sums  to  acquire  adjoin- 
ing pnH>erty  occupied  by  minorities  and 
forcing  those  people  to  move. 

Confrontations,  as  sought  by  mili- 
tants, takes  place  in  various  ways — 
tailored  to  both  the  issue  and  to  the 
circumstances.  It  involves  demands, 
petition,  protest,  demcwistration,  strike, 
peaceful  civil  disobedience  or  violent 
dvU  disobedience. 

In  most  cases,  normal  Institutional 
methods  of  securing  change  become  re- 
jected as  futile  or  too  slow ;  such  normal 
methods  are  considered  futile  when  no 
accepted  and  workable  channel  exists 
for  expresslrai  of  student  xxjsitions;  too 
slow  if  it  reqiilres  time  nmning  beyond 
the  student's  annual  school  cycle. 

In  most  cases,  militants — evMi  when 
they  do  not  deliberately  use  violence — 
use  methods  which  they  expect  may 
provoke  violence.  A  major  thesis  of  the 
militants  is  that  society  is  violent,  au- 
thoritarian and  coercive  in  much  of 
Its  operation.  Militants  therefore  make 
part  of  their  general  strategy  for  radi- 
calizing the  passive  majority,  an  effort 
to  involve  the  majority  in  situations 
where  the  establishment  will  react  with 
violence  and  coercion.  When  the  estab- 
lishment can  be  provoked  to  use  author- 
ity in  an  illegal  or  unnecessarily  violent 
manner,  militants  reap  large  benefits 
among  the  passive  majority. 

There  are  many  parallels  between  the 
turmoil  on  campuses  and  the  practice  of 
guerrilla  warfare  In  a  revolutionary  set- 
ting. The  intense  Interest  of  college  stu- 
dents in  the  copious  literature  of  modem 
revolution  is  not  Just  a  scholarly  coinci- 
dence. It  would  be  highly  erroneous,  how- 
ever, to  assimie  that  the  militant 
minority  ju-e  captive  of  any  particular 
revolutionary  dogma.  In  most  cases  they 
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are  much  too  sophisticated  to  accept  any 
of  the  competing  and  fragmented  Marx- 
ist ideologies. 

The  modem  student  militant  may  be 
a  graduate  student  of  politics,  economics, 
sociology,  or  philosophy.  He  has  studied 
Marx,  Lenin,  Mao.  Castro,  Che  Ouevara. 
Ho  Chi  Minh,  Olap,  Panon,  Debray,  Bi«ar- 
cuse  and  dozens  of  other  revolutionary 
theorists  and  activists.  He  may  be  widely 
traveled  in  Europe.  Asia,  or  Latin  Amer- 
ica, and  know  at  first  hand  the  problems 
of  revolutionary  societies.  He  will  prob- 
ably be  capable  of  making  an  independ- 
ent analysis  of  any  particular  situation 
to  determine  if  the  objective  conditions 
for  revolution  are  present  or  can  be  de- 
veloped. And  he  is  capable  of  planning 
a  course  to  exploit  to  the  fullest  any 
weaknesses  he  may  be  able  to  observe 
within  the  Establishment. 

This  is  a  far  cry  from  the  picture  of  the 
1930  style  Conununlst  agitator  who  in- 
filtrated some  labor  union  or  civic 
organization. 

It  is  characteristic  of  most  revolu- 
tionary attitudes  that  there  is  a  strong 
feeling  of  the  moral  righteousness  of 
revolutionary  go«ds.  This  is  character- 
istic of  today's  student  militants.  They 
perceive  themselves  as  rejecting  the 
shoddy  hypocrisy  of  the  older  genera- 
tion as  they  seek  to  esUblish  a  more 
humane.  Just,  and  moral  society.  To  the 
extent  that  this  is  true,  it  becomes  an- 
other strong  attraction  in  winning  the 
passive  majority  over  to  the  militants.  In 
successful  revolutions,  it  is  frequently  the 
moral  superiority  of  the  revolutionaries 
and  their  goals  as  ccmpared  with  the 
moral  decadence  and  corruption  of  the 
Establishment,  which  provides  the  key 
to  victory. 

While  the  militant  minority  of  stu- 
dents   are    not    adverse    to    provoking 
violent  confrontations   with    authority, 
their  purpose  is  not  the  overthrow  of  that 
authority,  but  as  I  have  said  above,  the 
winning  of  new  adherents  amcmg  the 
passive  majority.  In  a  true  revolutionary 
situation — and   in  many   ways  we  are 
close  to  this  today — each  side  feels  that 
whatever  violence  it  may  use  is  justified 
by  the  importance  and  rightness  of  its 
goals.  But  the  militants,  generally  recog- 
nize that  they  cannot  match  the  raw 
power  of  the  established  authority.  Their 
aim  therefore  is  to  subvert  and  demoral- 
ize that  power— to  cause  it  to  over-react, 
and  to  ultimately  take  over  the  authority 
structure  through  democratic  processes. 
Instead  of  lamenting  the  existing  level 
of  violence  on  the  campuses  we  perhaps 
should  consider  ourselves  fortimate  that 
it  is  not  greater.  Certainly  it  is  far  less 
than  has  been  the  case  in  most  ghetto 
uprisings. 

Objectively  speaking,  if  the  militant 
minority's  most  extreme  criticism  of  the 
status  quo  on  the  campuses  is  perceived 
by  the  passive  majority  as  being  justified 
then  an  increasing  radlcallzation  of  this 
majority  wiU  take  place.  Campus  con- 
frontations will  spread  and  Increase  in 
intensity.  With  each  year  a  new  genera- 
tion of  militants  will  move  out  into  the 
InstituUons  of  the  adult  society.  And 
as  the  number  of  these  militants  in- 
crease, they  w«'l  seek  ways  of  confronta- 
tion within  the  Government,  the  corpo- 
ration, the  labor  unions  and  other  social 


Institutions.  To  a  considerable  extent  this 
is  just  beginning  to  happen  now. 

Since  the  young  militants'  criticism 
Is  grouiKled  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
a  new  system  of  values — and  in  the  con- 
tradictions which  they  observe  in  the 
present  value  system — dialog  between 
the  old  and  the  young  must  Involve  these 
value  systems.  Channels  f6r  achieving 
this  dialog  must  be  greatly  expanded, 
not  only  within  the  institutions  of  higher 
education,  but  throughout  society. 

A  move  in  this  direction,  one  which 
reduces  situations  involving  violent  con- 
frontation strlcUy  on  Issues  chosen  by 
the  militants,  will  decrease  the  rate  of 
radlcallzation  of  the  passive  majority. 
Just  as  violent  conflicts  have  been  re- 
duced in  labor-management  situations 
by  establishing  a  framework  within 
which  a  good-faith  bargaining  takes 
place,  so  will  violence  on  campus  and  in 
other  institutional  settings  be  reduced  if 
a  process  of  good-faith  bargaining  on 
values  and  goals  can  be  established 

While  it  wUl  be  difficult,  the  establish- 
ment must  be  willing  to  subject  Itself 
to  self-analysis  and  to  make  changes 
whenever  this  analysis  indicates  the  need 
to  do  so.  Reduced  reliance  on  force  and 
coercion,  while  speeding  the  process  of 
dialog,  self-analysis  and  constructive 
changes,  in  the  long  run  will  protect  the 
stability  of  social  organizaUon  better 
than  any  alternative  course. 

By  the  same  token,  depriving  the  mili- 
tant minority  of  their  most  effective  tool 

for  confrontation  and  for  expfinsion 

their  believable  assertion  that  the  estab- 
lishment is  immoral,  unjust,  coercive, 
violent,  materialistic  and  unchanging- 
will  substantially  reduce  the  possibility 
of  violent  revolutionary  change. 

I  am  not  sufficiently  dogmatic  or  per- 
cepUve  to  be  able  to  prescribe  the  values 
and  goals  of  the  next  generation,  or  the 
institutional  framework  for  implement- 
ing them.  I  know  that  they  will  be  vastly 
different  from  today.  I  want  to  achieve 
them  with  the  least  resort  to  violence 
and  coercion.  To  do  this  requires  a  new 
level  of  sensitivity  to  the  changing  needs 
of  humanity  and  a  willingness  to  ex- 
amine our  own  rigid  preconceptions  in 
the  light  of  those  new  needs.  The  younger 
generation  may  be  further  ahead  of  us 
than  we  have  ever  thought  possible. 
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<  Ml-.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday,  June  5,  I  began  the  first  in  a 
series  of  commentaries  on  highway  safety 
and  the  needless  slaughter  and  maiming 
of  people  on  our  Nation's  roads.  My  re- 
marks can  be  found  on  page  15015  of 
the  Record  for  that  day.  During  the 
period  which  will  elapse  between  the  time 
that  I  express  these  words  and  the  time 
they  are  read  by  my  colleagues  and  the 
other  followers  of  the  Record,  approxi- 
mately 165  people  will  lose  their  lives  in 
traffic  accidents.  The  Subcommittee  on 
Roads  of  the  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  a  member,  is  pres- 


ently involved  In  hearings  and  Investiga- 
tions regarding  the  progress  of  the  High- 
way Safety  Act  of  1966.  Our  findings  to 
this  date  have  left  me  deeply  concerned. 
Some  have  indicated  that  the  statistics 
for  the  first  3  months  of  1969  showing  a 
fatality  increase  of  only  2  percent  over 
the  first  3  months  of  1968  are  encourag- 
ing. They  submit  such  findings  by  noting 
that  each  year  2  million  more  drivers  and 

2  million  more  motor  vehicles  are  being 
fed  into  the  traffic  stream;  thus  statisti- 
cally, fewer  are  being  either  maimed  or 
killed.  I  disagree.  Since  1960  the  traffic 
death  toll  has  Increased  from  37,910  to 
a  record  of  55,200  in  1968;  55,000  deaths 
a  year  is  too  many.  We  must  do  some- 
thing to  stop  such  needless  slaughter; 
not  to  mention  those  who  are  physically 
or  mentally  Impaired  for  life. 

During  our  hearings  on  the  Highway 
Safety  Act,  Mr.  Albert  B.  Kelly,  vice 
president  of  the  Insurance  Institute  for 
Highway  Safety,  testified  that — 

The  program  has  be«n  severely  Jeopardized 
by  budgetary  restrictions,  staffing  llmita- 
tlona,  and  generally  Inadequate  levels  of  re- 
sources. 

He  went  on  to  say: 

Programs  under  the  Highway  Safety  Act 
already  have  b«en  so  severely  weakened  that 
It  would  take  few  additional  setbacks  to  as- 
sure their  disablement. 

He  added  that  because  the  National 
Highway  Safety  Bureau,  which  admin- 
isters the  Highway  Safety  Act,  is  with- 
out a  Director — and  has  been  for  nearly 

3  months — it  is  vulnerable  to  the  prob- 
lems of  "sinking  morale  and  high  staff 
turnover"  which  afUct  leaderless  Gov- 
ernment programs.  This  is  a  regrettable 
commentary  on  an  almost  incredible  in- 
difference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  other  witnesses  have 
testified  that  the  problems  of  highway 
safety  are  great  and  continuing.  I  shall 
have  more  to  say  regarding  this  major 
issue  in  the  future. 


NEW  ENGLAND  COLLEGE  AND 
OTHERS  PACE  DIFFICULTIES  BE- 
CAUSE OF  CUTBACKS  IN  FEDERAL 
AID  TO  EDUCATION 

(Mr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND,  lllr.  Speaker,  a  short 
time  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  a  Mr. 
Donald  Woodrow,  vice  president  of  ad- 
ministrative affairs  of  New  England  Col- 
lege in  Henniker,  N.H.  His  letter  dealt 
with  the  proposed  cutbacks  in  many  Fed- 
eral aid-to-education  programs.  He  also 
included  some  charts — which,  unfortu- 
nately, cannot  be  reproduced  in  the 
Record — which  display  graphically  the 
quandry  that  many  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, particularly  the  smaller  ones,  find 
themselves  in  as  a  resiilt.  Other  impor- 
tant education  leaders  have  also  called 
these  matters  to  my  attention. 

I  offer  only  a  few  comments  on  Mr. 
Woodrow 's  letter,  since  it  speaks  for  it- 
self. Unfortimately  many  of  these  cut- 
backs will  be  necessary,  even  at  a  time 
when  we  should  be  increasing  our  com- 
mitment to  education.  The  Nixon  admin- 
istration and  the  Congress  are  trapped 
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between  inflation  on  the  one  hand  and  a 
shortage  of  funds  on  the  other. 

Clearly  we  cannot  continue  the  deficit 
spending  of  past  years.  The  results  of 
that  experiment  are  already  painfully 
clear,  and  to  continue  woiild  only  make 
the  situation  worse.  The  Congress  and  the 
administration  must  establish  strict  pri- 
orities in  spending,  and  get  the  Govern- 
ment back  on  a  sound  financial  footing. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  take  the  time 
to  read  Mr.  Woodrow's  letter,  and  realize 
that  many  of  the  problems  which  New 
England  College  and  others  are  facing 
today  are  the  direct  result  of  the  Gov- 
ernment policies  of  yesterday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  add  on  a 
personal  note  that  it  hais  been  my  pleas- 
ure to  know  Don  Woodrow  well.  The  fine 
reputation  which  New  England  College 
has  today  as  one  of  the  outstanding 
small,  liberal  arts  ooUeges  in  the  coun- 
try, is  in  no  small  part  the  result  of  his 
efforts  together  with  others.  TTie  enthusi- 
asm and  constructive  attitude  which  he 
has  devoted  to  his  duties  Is  helping  guide 
the  destinies  of  this  promising  institution 
of  higher  learning  to  yet  greater  achieve- 
ments. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 

Junk  3, 1969. 
Hon.  James  C.  Cleveland, 
Longtcorth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Jim:  Fes'  some  time  now  I  have  been 
very  concerned  about  federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion and.  more  specifically,  bow  It  relates 
to  New  England  College.  I  am  enclosing  a 
number  of  charts  which  reflect  rising  costs 
and  tuition  fees,  as  plotted  against  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Student  Loan  maximum  al- 
lowance which  has  remained  stable.  Also  en- 
closed U  a  chart  indicating  total  expendi- 
tures at  New  England  College  and  the  rise 
and  fall  of  federal  aid  to  our  students.  Not 
only  does  the  maximiim  NDSL  allowance 
(which  once  was  well  above  tuition  ooets) 
fall  considerably  below  our  current  tuition 
charge  but  the  number  of  students  applying 
for  aid  has  risen  from  approximately  50 
students  to  300,  thus  making  it  necessary 
to  divide  less  money  among  more  people. 
We  are  in  a  serious  situation  and  have  cut 
aid  to  each  student  and  are  seriously  con- 
sidering cutting  back  our  Upward  Bound 
IMOgram  which  the  Government  has  urged 
upon  us. 

My  additional  concern  Is  that  the  Federal 
Oovemment  is  scrutinizing  the  ratio  of 
black  to  white  enrollment  and  I  few  a  col- 
lege such  as  ours,  which  has  unsuccessfully 
tried  to  attract  black  students,  vrill  further 
be  cut  because  of  an  unfavorable  ratio.  In 
our  attempts  to  attract  black  students  on 
scholarships,  our  Admission  Director  has  in- 
dicated that  the  "bidder's"  market  is  high 
because  other  wealthier  colleges  are  offering 
a  more  attractive  piu;lcage  than  we  can  af- 
ford. However.  I  think,  it  Is  wonderful  that 
finally  a  serious  attempt  is  being  made  to 
educate  our  Mack  population  and  I  am 
wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  this  mass  at- 
tempt to  correct  a  hundred  years  of  abuse. 
Conversely,  I  hope  we  are  not  going  to  be 
penalized  because  our  fijiantdal  aids  are  in- 
sufficient to  enable  us  to  offer  top  doUar  in 
the  educational  market  p>lace  to  our  black 
brothers  and  thereby  lose  additional  federal 
aid  because  of  our  unsuccessful  efforts. 

It  would  appear  that  the  federal  budget 
for  financial  aid  to  education  lias  been 
severely  cut,  not  only  In  bricks  and  mortar 
but  In  student  aid.  I  would  still  hope  that 
the  idea  ot  loaning  money  to  students,  with 
subsequent  repayment  under  the  InctHne 
tax  plan,  is  not  lost  in  Ccmgress  and  that  a 


serious  look  be  given  to  the  federal  aid  to 
education  program  in  general. 

With  best  regards.  i 

Sincerely, 

Donald  P.  Woodrow, 
Vice  President,  Administrative  Affairs. 

Mat  le,  1969. 
Memo  from:  Dr.  Martin. 
To:  Don  Woodrow. 

Subject:  Decrease  in  Financial  Aid  to  Stu- 
dents. 
The  recent  cut-back  in  the  three  major 
federal  aid  programs  for  1960-70  will  have  a 
definite  effect  on  the  New  England  College 
student  assistance  program.  As  shown  in 
the  table  belpw.  New  England  College  has 
received  significant  cuts  in  the  NDSL  pro- 
gram and  the  College  Work  Study  program. 
The  EOGs  remain  about  the  same  as  last 
year. 


Colleie 
NDSL  wsrii  study 

E.OG. 

1968-69  .... 

..    J53,S44      $30,272 

J25. 770 

1969-70 ':... 

44.325        13,(96 

25. 574 

•id  ... 

Reduction  in 

9,219       16,376 

196 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  reduction  in 
aid  comes  at  a  time  when  our  students  costs 
for  board,  room,  tuition  and  fees  have  reached 
an  all-time  high.  As  shown  In  Graph  No. 
1,  these  costs  for  the  year  1969-70  vrtll  be 
$2900.  When  the  estimated  costs  of  books, 
personal  expenses  and  travel  are  added  to 
the  above  figure,  the  typical  student  at  New 
England  College  will  be  spending  about 
$3500  for  a  college  education. 

Assuming  that  we  have  as  many  applica- 
tions for  financial  aid  in  the  year  1969-70  as 
we  had  in  the  yef  r  1968-69,  we  will  have  to 
reduce  our  aid  to  each  student  by  approxi- 
mately 2i%.  If  we  choose  to  keep  the  level 
of  aid  at  about  the  same  amount,  we  will 
have  to  reduce  the  number  of  students  re- 
ceiving aid  by  24%. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  $1,000 
maxlmtim  NDSL  allowance  which  was  estab- 
lished in  1959-60  represented  approximately 
two-thirds  of  our  total  student  costs  at  that 
time.  In  1969-70  the  $1,000  maximum  student 
loan  allowance  represents  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  total  student  costs. 

Graph  No.  2  shows  the  accumulated  total 
for  the  NDSL,  the  CoUege  Work  Study  pro- 
gram and  EGG  program.  You  will  note  that 
the  total  for  all  these  programs  is  $83,795, 
which  is  $25,791  less  than  last  year. 

Our  student  aid  program  will  be  further 
handicapped  in  1969-70  by  the  fact  that  the 
so-called  Grants  iif  Aid  (scholarships  grant- 
ed by  the  college  from  student  income)  will 
be  reduced  from  $55,000  in  1968-69  to  $40,000 
in  1969-70,  as  shown  on  Graph  No.  3.  Ap- 
parently other  pressiures  on  the  college 
budget  necessitated  this  reduction  in  the  col- 
lege's scholarship  budget  for  Grants  in  Aid. 
I  am  sure  you  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  only  one  endowed  scholarship  in  the 
amount  of  $5,000. 

As  the  student  fees  at  New  EnglaAd  College 
have  increased,  there  has  been  some  tendency 
to  enroll  more  students  from  well-to-do  fam- 
ilies. There  is  no  accurate  index  of  family  in- 
come. However,  in  the  Admissions  Office  we 
watch  the  percentage  of  students  enrolled 
from  private  schools  each  year.  Families  who 
can  afford  a  private  secondary  school  educa- 
tion are  often  from  a  higher  income  iMticket 
than  the  families  who  send  their  sons  or 
daughters  to  a  public  school.  In  1968-69  27  '"o 
of  our  entering  class  came  from  private 
schools.  This  year  the  Admissions  Committee 
has  been  able  to  reduce  the  percentage  of 
students  enrolled  from  private  schools  to 
16%. 

The  availability  of  the  three  major  gov- 
ernment student  aid  programs  and  of  the 
college  Grants  in  Aid  has  made  it  possible  to 
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•nroll  •  reaaonable  number  of  students  from 
tbe  lower  Income  bracket.  The  cut-b&ck  In 
•cbolarahlpa  in  our  college  budget  and  the 
cut-bttck  In  goremment  fiinda  wUl  certainly 
reduce  our  ability  to  aaalst  itudenta  from 
families  with  low  Incomes. 

Because  of  our  location  and  costs,  we  have 
enrolled  very  few  students  from  economic 
and  cultvu«Uy  deprived  areas.  However,  we 
do  participate  In  conferences  sponsored  by 
National  Scholarship  Service  and  Pund  for 
Negro  Students  (NSSntS)  and  the  College 
Board  Project  Access.  If  our  funds  for  finan- 
cial aid  continue  to  decrease.  I  believe  that 
we  will  be  unable  to  actively  seek  students 
from  deprived  areas. 

You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  during 
the  c\irrent  year  one  black  student  received 
a  $S60  scholarship  and  a  $600  loan.  For  the 
coming  year  we  have  granted  a  student  from 
India  a  ta.OOO  scholarship  and  a  t<iO0  college 
Job.  Also  for  next  year  we  are  providing  one 
deprived  students  with  a  91.000  B  O.O  .  9400 
College  Work  Study,  a  $400  scholarship  and 
a  $900  loan. 

As  the  college  grows  older  and  as  college 
costs  become  greater,  the  natural  selectivity 
of  students  from  higher  income  brackets 
«tU  be.  unavoidable.  If  we  are  to  retain  a 
rwim  l$tilii  percentage  of  students  from  the 
lower  Income  brackets,  we  must  see  that  the 
amount  of  money  available  for  financial  aids 
Is  substantially  Increased. 

From  19flO-fll  to  1M8-69  the  total  number 
of  students  receiving  aid  Increased  from  54 
to  300,  as  shown  In  Chart  4.  During  this 
time  the  average  aid  from  all  sources.  In- 
cluding government  aid,  Increased  from  $377 
to  $649. 


PRIME  LENDING  RATES 

(Mr.  WIDNALL  asked  and  wajs  given 
pennission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Rxcord  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  un- 
precedented Increase  in  the  prime  lend- 
ing rate  by  the  country's  major  banks 
yesterday  signals  the  end  of  calm  accept- 
ance of  the  banks  interest  policies. 

This  increase  is  unjustified.  It  comes 
at  a  time  when  the  economy  is  beginning 
to  slow  down.  It  comes  at  a  time  when 
mortgage  fimds  are  needed.  Despite  this, 
the  banks  have  raised  their  lending  rate 
to  the  highest  in  history. 

The  banks  have  not  been  willing  to 
say  "no"  to  corporate  borrowers.  They 
do  not  have  to  raise  interest  rates  to 
cut  down  on  borrowing.  They  have  to  re- 
fuse to  make  the  loans.  Recent  history 
has  shown  that  higher  interest  rates  will 
not  stop  corporate  demand  for  fimds. 

If  the  banks  are  unwilling  to  disci- 
pline themselves,  then  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Boitrd  might  have  to  by  not  rais- 
ing its  discount  rate,  and  then  tighten- 
ing up  on  the  lending  of  funds  to  banks 
through  the  discount  window. 

The  banks  also  seem  to  ignore  the 
impact  this  decision  will  have  on  bor- 
rowers other  than  large  corporations. 
Many  of  the  banks  have  said  that  the  in- 
crease will  not  affect  mortgages,  small 
business  loans,  or  consumer  loans.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  how  this  will  be  true. 

Homebuilding,  a  very  major  part  of 
our  economy,  will  be  seriously  ham- 
pered. Fimds  for  all  types  of  housing  are 
needed.  This  increase  will  materially  re- 
duce the  availability  of  such  funds. 

Finally,  this  increase  could  have  a 
serious  effect  on  the  chances  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  surtax.  It  Is  difficult  for 
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the  administration  to  argue  that  the 
surtax  is  deflationary  and  its  continua- 
tion necessary,  while  the  banks  have 
boosted  the  prime  rate  four  times  since 
December. 


MARY  ANN  VENEZIA.  SPELLINO  BEE 
FINALIST 

(Mr.  DANIEU3  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoro  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DANIEIJ3  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  very  proud  at  this  time  to 
extend  my  congratulations  to  the  73 
bright  boys  and  girls  from  all  parts  of 
this  Nation  who  took  part  in  the  42d 
annual  National  Spelling  Bee.  spon- 
sored by  the  Scripps  Howard  and  other 
newspapers. 

In  the  14th  District  of  New  Jersey,  the 
contest  was  sponsored  by  the  Jersey  Jour- 
nal, a  leading  newspaper  In  Northern 
New  Jersey,  and  the  wlimer  was  a  de- 
lightful 13  year  old.  Miss  Mary  Ann 
Venezia.  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  A.  Venezia,  of  31  Beacon  Ave- 
nue, Jersey  City.  N.J..  a  student  at  St 
Nicholas  School. 

All  of  us  in  Hudson  County  are  very 
proud  of  Mary  Aim.  who  finished  eighth 
in  the  finals.  This  is  no  smaL  feat  when 
you  consider  that  several  million  young- 
sters competed  In  local  contests  through- 
out the  United  States. 

At  a  time  when  young  America  seems 
to  be  getting  more  than  its  share  of 
criticism  it  is  good  to  see  decent  young- 
sters like  Mary  Ann  come  to  the  fore. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  only  rarely  that  we 
read  in  the  newspapers  about  the  decent 
majority.  The  Jersey  Journal  deserves 
the  thanks  of  a  grateful  community  for 
sponsoring  this  event  and  for  emphasiz- 
ing the  positive. 

Mary  Ann  Venezia  is  a  worthy  repre- 
sentative of  our  community.  She  is  a 
credit  to  her  family,  the  sisters  at  St. 
Nicholas  School  and  above  all  to  her- 
self. I  know  that  her  recent  success  is 
only  the  first  of  many. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  would  like  to  insert  an  editorial 
from  the  Jersey  Journal  on  June  6,  1969. 
which  puts  into  words  how  Hudson 
Coimty  feels  about  Mary  Ann  Venezia. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Shk  Dn>  Us  PsouD 

Mary  Ann  Venezia,  the  spelling  champion 
of  Hudson  County,  made  it  to  eighth  place 
In  the  national  tournament  before  she  missed 
a  word.  It  la  a  renuu'ksble  record  of  which 
she,  her  family,  her  teachers  and  school- 
mates at  St.  Nicholas,  and  the  whole  county 
can  be  proud.  Only  once  before  had  a  Hud- 
son champion  got  so  far  In  the  national 
standings.  To  our  new  champion,  Mary  Ann 
Venezia:  Congratulations  and  well  done! 


CHARLES   S.    JOELSON 

<Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  B4r. 
Speaker,  today  members  of  Local  1270. 
of  the  United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks, 
Passaic,  N.J.,  presented  a  resolution  of 
thanks  to  our  good  friend  and  esteemed 


colleague,  the  Honbi%ible  Charles  S. 
JoELSON,  who  will  soon  be  leaving  this 
House. 

Mr.  JoELSOH  has  been  nominated  by 
Oov.  Richard  J.  Hughes  and  confirmed 
by  the  senate  of  our  State  as  Judge  of 
the  superior  court  of  New  Jersey,  and  he 
is  expected  to  take  his  seat  on  the  bench 
later  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  was  pre- 
sented today  by  President  Charles  Q. 
Porretta,  Vice  President  John  P.  Eenen- 
naam.  Miss  Minnie  P.  McNeal,  secretary, 
and  Amady  Rossman,  treasurer.  I  in- 
clude this  resolution  following  my  re- 
marks and  I  should  like  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  authors  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  see  Mr. 
JoELsoN  move  to  the  bench  because  I 
know  of  his  knowledge  of  and  devotion 
to  the  law.  Yet.  this  House  will  miss  his 
great  talents,  his  sense  of  humor,  and, 
above  all,  his  compassion  and  basic  de- 
cency. I  shall  miss  him  and  I  know  that 
all  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
share  this  same  view. 

The  resolution  follows: 
Resolution  bt  UNrm  Pedbxation  or  Postal 
CLiaKS,  Local  No.  1270,  Passaic,  N.J. 

Whereas:  Charles  S.  Joelson  has  served  the 
Eighth  Oongreeslonal  District  with  honor  and 
distinction  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives since  January,  1961,  and 

Whereas:  CHiarles  S.  Joelson  has  been  n<Mn- 
Inated  by  Oovemor  Richard  J.  Hughes  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  as  a  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and 

Whereas:  Charles  S.  Joelson  by  his  per- 
formance In  supporting  legislation  beneficial 
to  postal  employees  In  the  Eighth  Congres- 
sional District,  has  been  our  good  and  true 
friend.  Now  therefore  be  It 

Resolved :  That  Local  1270,  United  Federa- 
tion of  Postal  Clerks,  at  a  regular  meeting 
held  on  May  25,  1960.  at  PasMtlc,  New  Jersey, 
extend  to  Congreasman  Charles  S.  Joelson, 
our  warmest  regard  and  heartfelt  thanks  for 
his  previous  services  to  the  members  of  Local 
1270.  and  wishes  him  good  health  and  long 
years  of  service  In  his  new  endeavor  as  Judge; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved:  That  as  an  expression  of  our 
friendship  for  him,  that  a  copy  of  this  reao- 
lutlon  be  preeented  In  Washington,  D.C.  by 
officers  of  Local  1270,  to  our  friend.  Charles 
S.  Joelson. 


3  2D  ANNUAL  INTERFATTH  DINNER 
HELD  IN  BOSTON 

(Mr.  McCORMACK  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Albert)  was  given  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.* 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  15,  1969,  the  32d  annual  dinner  of 
the  Massachusetts  Committee,  Catho- 
lics, Protestants,  and  Jews,  took  place 
In  Boston,  Mass.,  with  over  1,200  persons 
in  attendance. 

This  organization,  an  outstanding  one. 
Is  dedicated  to  the  furtherance  and 
strengthening  of  understanding  and  of 
the  American  spirit  among  our  people, 
"nie  organization  consists  of  outstanding 
citizens  of  all  races,  colors,  and  creeds. 

It  has  a  notable  record  of  effectively 
stimulating  areas  of  imderstanding  on 
the  deeper  and  nobler  qualities  of  life, 
and  sharply  reducing  areas  of  misun- 
derstanding, tension,  and  disagreement. 

It  is  also  unusual  In  that  it  operates 
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effectively  without  paid  quarters,  or  any 
paid  officers  or  employees,  depending 
entirely  on  voluntary  contributions. 

At  its  yearly  banquet,  three  persons 
noted  for  their  rich  qualities  that  con- 
.-titute  nobility  of  character  are  selected 
as  the  recipients  of  the  organization's 
award,  a  distinctive  one.  While  the  mem- 
bers of  this  organization  are  too  numer- 
ous to  mention,  it  is  recognized  by  all 
members  there  is  one  who  is  deserving 
of  special  commendations,  whose  dedi- 
cation to  the  organization  and  its  pur- 
poses, and  whose  untiring  work  and  un- 
selfish leadership  throughout  the  years, 
has  played  a  most  important  pert  in  its 
success.  I  refer  to  Mr.  Ben  O.  Shapiro, 
the  secretary  since  the  inception  of  this 
splendid  committee. 

For  32  years  lesulers  of  the  Catholic. 
Protestant,  and  Jewish  faiths  have 
worked  together  with  this  committee  to 
improve  group  relations,  engaging  in 
many  outstanding  activities,  too  numer- 
ous to  mention  but  among  which  are: 
the  good  citizenship  program  of  the 
Boston  Park  Department;  Tufts  Uni- 
versity civic  education  project;  Brandeis 
University  three  chapels  program;  Hu- 
man Relations  Center  at  Boston  Uni- 
versity; Boston  College  Institute  of 
Human  Sciences.  In  addition,  the  com- 
mittee has  distributed  many  thousands 
of  copies  of  educational  material  to 
schoolteachers  and  heads  of  educa- 
tional institutions  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Each  year  the  committee  sponsors  an 
annual  Junior  good  will  dinner  in  co- 
operation with  the  Boston  Red  Sox, 
bringing  together  boys  of  the  Boston 
public  and  parochial  schools.  The  18th 
annual  Junior  good  will  dinner  was  held 
at  Fenway  Park,  on  January  29,  1955. 
The  general  aims  and  purposes  are  to 
sponsor  good  will  work  In  the  general 
Greater  Boston  commimity ;  to  serve  as  a 
medium  through  which  representative 
citizens  can  endorse  the  basic  demo- 
cratic principle  of  good  will  among  men 
of  different  faiths  and  different  racial 
origins;  to  bring  out  and  emphasize  the 
many  fine  things  which  citizens  of  dif- 
ferent faiths  have  in  common;  and  to 
encourage  «uid  support  those  forces  In 
the  community  which  generate  in  the 
individual  a  respect  for  the  validity  and 
dignity  of  the  particular  religious  faiths 
of  others,  with  no  qualifications  or  reser- 
vations, based  upon  racial  origins,  or  the 
color  of  a  person's  skin. 

The  toastmaster  of  this  year's  dinner 
was  Mr.  Peter  Puller,  treasurer  of  Puller 
Foundations,  and  former  chairman, 
Massachusetts  Cancer  Crusade.  The 
chairman  of  the  dinner  was  Oscar  W. 
Haussermann,  an  outstanding  citizen. 

The  recipients  of  the  awards  and  cita- 
tions were:  Hon.  Carl  B.  Stokes,  mayor 
of  Cleveland,  Oiiio;  Dr.  Sidney  Parber, 
director  of  research.  Children's  Cancer 
Research  Foundations;  and,  Mr.  Wayne 
Newton,   distinguished  recording   artist 
and  himianitarlan. 
In  my  remarks,  I  Include — 
Remarks  of  Oscar  W.  Haussermann, 
general  chairman; 
Remaiiu  of  Peter  F\iller,  toastmaster; 
Remarks   of   Hon.   Kevin   H.   White, 
mayor  of  Boston,  Mass. ; 
Remarks  of  John  I.  Ahem; 


Remarks  of  David  A.  Thurm; 

Remarks  of  Hon.  Francis  W.  Sargent, 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts; 

Remarks  of  Ben  G.  Shapiro,  secretary 
of  the  committee; 

Citation  to  Hon.  Carl  B.  Stokes,  pre- 
sented by  Sidney  R.  Rabb; 

Citation  to  Dr.  Sidney  Parber,  pre- 
sented by  Louis  R.  Perini ; 

Citation  to  Mr.  Wayne  Newton,  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  H.  D.  Hodgkinson; 

Remarks  of  Dr.  Sidney  Farber; 

Remarks  of  Mr.  Wayne  Newton,  de- 
livered by  Mr.  John  Kahane. 

Remarks  of  Hon.  Carl  B.  Stokes;  and 

Citation  of  Honor  presented  to  Station 
WNAC-TV,  by  Mr.  Peter  Fuller  and  ac- 
cepted by  Mr.  William  M.  McCormick, 
vice  president  and  general  manager  of 
WNAC-TV. 

The  material  follows: 

iNXaODUCTORT    REMARKS    OF   CHAIRMAN   OSCAB 

W.  Haussermann,  at  the  32d  Annual  Din- 
ner OF  THE  Massachusetts  Committee  of 
Catholics,  Protestants,  and  Jews,  Mat  15, 
1969 

Reverend  Clergy;  Your  Excellency,  Gov- 
ernor Sargent;  Your  Honor,  Mayor  White; 
Distinguished  Guests;  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 
This,  as  our  notices  have  said,  1r  the 
Thirty-Second  Annual  Senior  Good  Will  Din- 
ner of  our  Massachusetts  Committee  of  Cath- 
olics, Protestants  and  Jews. 

Our  Toastmaster  this  year  Is  Peter  Fuller. 
Envy  leaves  me — a  broken-down  Booster 
catcher — silent  as  to  bis  impressive  achieve- 
ments as  a  champion  athlete;  and  our  time 
schedule  precludes  me  from  doing  JxisUce  to 
his  adult  career  after  bis  graduation  from 
Milton  Academy  and  Harvard  College. 

As  many  of  you  know,  he  is  th-i  Treasurer 
of  the  FuUer  Foundation;  a  regent  of  Boston 
CoUege;  a  Trustee  of  the  Dexter  School;  a 
Director  of  the  American  Cancer  Society;  a 
Trustee  of  "The  Jimmy  Fund";  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Corporation  of  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital. 

Two  years  ago  the  American  Cancer  Society 
awarded  him  a  medal  for  his  record-breaking 
achievement  as  Chairman  of  the  Ma.S8ao.hu- 
setts  Cancer  Crusade,  and  last  year  he  re- 
ceived a  citation  from  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People 
for  his  work  in  founding  The  Positive  Pro- 
gram for  Boston,  a  Boxbury  based  service  or- 
ganization. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  your  Toastmaster. 
Mr.  Peter  Puller. 

Remarks  by  Peter  Fuller,  Toastmaster 
It  is  a  great  privilege  for  me  to  be  a  small 
part  of  the  Massachusetts  Committee,  Catho- 
lics, Protestants,  and  Jews  program  honoring 
three  distinguished  gentlemen  who  by  their 
actions  and  their  very  lives  have  personified 
the  nteauing  of  tbe  word  brotherhood.  All  of 
you  that  are  here  tonight  of  course  know 
the  meaning  of  the  word  brotherhood — if 
you  didn't,  you  wouldn't  be  here.  I  don't  pre- 
sume to  lecture  you  In  any  way,  but  rather 
to  try  to  put  into  words,  however  inadequate 
my  idea,  as  to  why  we  are  here. 

People  have  said  to  me  in  the  past,  "What 
do  you  accomplish  by  these  dinners?"  Well, 
this  dinner  started  32  years  ago  by  Ben  Sha- 
piro .  .  .  m  the  old  Boston  City  Club.  Two- 
htmdred  twenty-one  people  attended,  and 
for  those  days  it  was  a  smashing  success  be- 
cause at  that  time  tbe  idea  of  universal 
brotherhood  united  for  the  common  good 
was  not  accepted  by  the  majority  of  citizens. 
The  Bible  says  we  must  be  our  brother's 
keeper.  The  words  are  familiar,  but  the  ac- 
tions— even  today  when  we  have  all  made 
great  strides  towards  that  precept — these  ac- 
tions are  not  always  in  keeping  with  the 
words.  The  men  that  are  being  honored  to- 


night, \^  their  actions,  have  made  the 
phrase  "my  brother's  keeper"  a  reality.  You 
are  going  to  hear  in  detail  about  these  men 
on  an  individual  basis,  so  I  shall  not  speak 
of  them  again  except  to  reiterate  my  pride 
at  being  able  to  share  tbe  dais  with  them 
and  the  rest  of  our  distinguished  head  table 
and  all  of  you  good  friends. 

So  then  if  we  all  know  what  we  are  here 
for  and  what  the  meaning  of  brotherhood  is. 
what  is  the  purpose  of  the  dinner?  I  look 
at  it  in  this  way.  The  Massachusetts  Com- 
mittee of  Catholics,  Protestants,  and  Jews 
benefits  the  following  affairs:  Boston  Uni- 
versity Human  Relations  Center,  Tufts  Uni- 
versity Civic  Education  Project.  Good  Citi- 
zenship Program  of  the  Boston  Park  Depart- 
ment, Brandeis  University  Three  Chapels 
Program,  and  the  Massachusetts  Department 
of  Education. 

But  of  even  greater  importance  I  believe  is 
that  when  we  go  out  tonight  from  this  din- 
ner, hopefully  our  vigor  and  purpose  will  be 
renewed  to  spread  the  word  of  brotherhood 
in  our  business,  in  our  social  contacts,  to  our 
children.  In  our  travels,  wherever  we  may  go 
and    under    whatever    circumstances.    It    is 
easy,  to   proclaim   brotherhood   and   under- 
standing in  the  comfey  and  friendly  environs 
of  the  Statler  Hilton  Hotel  amon^  friends. 
But  if  we  are  not  willing,  each  one  of  us. 
to  go  out  from  this  dinner  and  spread  the 
word  and  live  the  life,  no  matter  where»we 
are,  of  brotherhood,  then  in  my  opinion  we 
are  hypocrites  and  this  dinner  and  my  words 
are  "as  sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling  cym- 
bal—signifying  nothing."   I  am   suggesting, 
and  do  not  be  misled,  although  we  can  all 
think  of  parts  of  our  country  where  things  are 
a  good  deal  worse  than  they  are  In  Boston, 
that  here  in  Boston,  Indeed  without  our  own 
individual  aflTairs,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
room  for  Improvement.  If  I  may  be  pardoned 
for  speaking  of  myself,  I  am  not  known  for 
my  meekness  and  lack  of  aggressiveness  be- 
cause all  my  life  I  have  striven,  as  a  result 
of  childhood  illness,  to  be  stronger,  but  I 
have  found  in  recent  years  that  it  takes  a 
good  deal  more  courage  and  understanding 
not  to  react  as  your  human  Instincts  might 
impel  you  to  react,  both  physically,  mentally, 
or  ideallsticaUy  if  you  prefer.  SimplisUc  an- 
swers, easy,  quick  sounding,  beautiful  to  the 
ear,   do   not  solve   today's   problems   which 
have  arisen  over  the  centuries  and  wlU  not 
be  wiped  out  over  a  fortnight.   So  then  I 
reaUy  think  that  what  I  want  to  say  to  all 
of  you  is,  let  us  Join  again  In  brotherhood 
at  this  dinner;  let  us  pledge  ourselves  again 
to  carry  this  message  throughout  our  lives 
and  throughout  the  world  regardless  of  re- 
buff, hard  words,  cold  shoulders,  and  yes,  per- 
haps even  physical  abuse  that  we  may  en- 
counter.  Let's   never  get  our  eyes   off.  the 
Shining  GraU  that  is  at  the  end  of  the  long 
Journey.  This  Shining  Grail  that  is  the  re- 
ward for  a  life  that  is  well  Uved  and  has  been 
dedicated  at  least  in  part  to  helping  those 
less  fortunate  than  ourselves  to  achieve  a 
measure  of  happiness  and  dignity  on  this 
earth.  Let  us  have  the  courage  ot  the  con- 
victions we  express  here  Umight. 

And  now  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  Intro- 
duce the  man  who  for  the  last  32  years  has 
labored,  and  this  is  the  correct  word  for  it, 
to  make  this  dinner  the  sviccess  that  it  is,  to 
blend  the  diverse  elements  in  our  city  to- 
gether so  that  we  can  have  the  experience 
that  we  are  going  to  have  here  tonight  in 
the  honoring  of  three  great  Americans.  I  con- 
sider that  Ben  Shapiro,  by  dint  of  his  great 
energy,  his  willingness  to  take  the  buffets 
and  continue  to  press  forward,  Ills  deep  feel- 
ing for  his  fellow  man,  has  rightfully  earned 
the  success  that  this  dinner  has  achieved 
under  his  guidance.  He  has  not  been  deterred 
by  ingratitude  or  failure  to  appreciate  his 
good  services,  which  are  sometimes  more  the 
rule  than  the  exception.  Instead  he  comes 
back  strongly  Uke  Anteaus  at  fabled  yore 
whose  vigor  was  renewed  wltli  each  fall  to 
his  mother  earth. 
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X  thukk,  on  beluJf  of  tha  oominltt««.  tb* 
p«««,  radio.  telCTlalon  WNAC-TV.  newsp*- 
p«n  of  Matropolltan  Boatoo.  alrUnea  who 
hAT«  proTldad  tbelr  bo&ttmtm  who  aerved  m 
uab«ra  bere  tonlgbt.  and  tba  following  In- 
dlvlduala  who  aaaUtad  In  tha  arrangamant 
of  tha  dlnnar: 

Ui.  toula  Millar,  who  aaaUtad  with  nt»r- 
Tatlona. 

Mr.  laadora  Zack.  pubUclty. 

Mr.  Banjamln  Bartaoif,  talavlalon  and  gan- 
aral  arr&ngemanta. 

Mr  Jarry  Hayea,  arrangamanta  for  alrllna 
hoataaaea. 

Tha  Boaton  Ediaon  Company,  lighting  and 
dacoratlona. 

John  Donnally  Company,  for  making  tha 
poster  which  provldaa  tha  background  of  our 
ataga  tonight 

Commlaaloner  McNamara  and  the  Boaton 
PoUca  Dapartment  for  courteales  extended  to 
otir  gueata  of  honor. 

Ladlaa  and  Oentlaman.  I  give  you  your  In- 
defatigable secretary  of  thla  committee  and 
the  Commlaaloner  of  the  MaasachuEetta  Com- 
mlaalon  Agalnat  Dlacrlmlnatlon.  Mr.  Ben  O. 
Shapiro. ,  . . 

RCMABKS   BT    MaTOB  KEVIN   IT.   WHITE 

I  want  to  congratulate  Mr.  Ben  Shapiro 
and  hla  committee  for  the  choice  of  three 
auch  outstanding  men  for  thla  year's  highest 
honor : 

Dr.  Parber.  who  has  dedicated  his  life  and 
hla  scientific  Ulent  to  the  fight  against  one 
of  the  terrible  killers  of  children: 

Wayne  Newton,  who  has  not  only  achieved 
brilliant  success  In  his  professional  career 
but  haa  found  time  to  render  real  help  to 
young  people  who  are  less  fortunate; 

And,  my  good  friend  Carl  Stokes  who 
aharea  with  me  one  of  the  moat  hazardoua  of 
occupatlona.  and  one  with  the  shortest  llfe- 
axpectancy — Mayor  of  a  large  city. 

Now  Or.  Parber.  secure  In  his  distinguished 
profession,  does  not  need  the  Umellght;  anfl 
Wayne  Newton  cannot  be  made  any  more 
popular  that  he  Is  by  any  words  of  mine.  But 
my  friend  Carl  Stokea  la  In  poUtlca  and  he 
needs  all  the  help  he  can  get;  so  I  want  to 
aay  a  few  words  about  Carl  and  hla  city. 

Carl  Stokea  Is  the  Mayor  of  Cleveland — a 
city  with  800.000  people  and  a  million  prob- 
lems. Uke  all  big  cities.  It  has  high  buildings 
and  even  higher  taxes;  cold  winters  and  long 
hot  summers.  In  coping  with  his  problems, 
Carl  Indulges  In  his  favorite  hobby:  walking. 
He  gets  out  there  on  those  hot  summer 
nlghta  and  walks  through  his  city. 

(Thla  la  getting  to  be  so  useful  a  tactic  for 
mayors  that  there  Is  some  question  whether 
older  men  can  serve  In  the  Job:  they  may 
not  be  able  to  cover  enough  ground.) 

Seriously.  I  think  Carl  Stokes  Is  one  of  the 
truly  great  men  in  public  life  today.  The  city 
of  Cleveland  la  fortunate  to  have  him  as 
Mayor,  and  I  am  fortunate  to  have  him  aa 
my  friend.  Each  time  I  see  Carl  I  find  new 
reasons  to  admire  him.  The  most  recent  oc- 
casion was  the  meeting  at  the  White  House 
two  weeks  ago  between  a  delegation  of  big 
city  mayors  and  the  president  and  vice-presi- 
dent. Mayor  Stokes  headed  the  Mayors'  dele- 
gation and  hla  preeentation  of  the  problems 
of  the  cltiea  waa  the  most  forceful  and  elo- 
quent that  I  have  ever  heard.  If  more  fed- 
eral aid  to  the  cltiea,  which  we  need  so  soon 
comes,  I  am  sure  that  Carl  Stokea  will  have 
played  an  Important  role  In  achieving  it. 
And  until  that  help  doea  start  coming 
through,  he  la  going  to  be  one  of  the  moat 
articulate  reminders  to  the  nation  of  the 
problems — and  the  potential — of  the  Ameri- 
can City.  I  know  that  Carl  will  have  some- 
thing to  say  tonight  which  will  be  worth 
hearing. 

It  la  not  my  role  tonight  to  make  a  lengthy 
speech  on  tha  topic  which  brings  ua  here — 
brotherhood.  But  I  do  want  to  say  that  at 
the  present  point  In  our  hlatory  nothing  la 
more  Important  to  the  future  of  Boston  than 


tha  promotion  of  reapect  and  undarataadlng 
among  the  people  of  our  city. 

It  la  not  tha  brotherhood  of  the  paat  that 
we  require — the  brotherhood  which  aought  to 
break  down  barrlera  between  religious 
groupa — but  it  la  tha  brotherhood  which 
aeeka  to  break  down  tba  much  greater  bar- 
rlera which  separate  black  and  white:  rich 
and  poor;  the  downtown  bualneaeman  and 
the  neighborhood  realdent. 

There  la  a  new  dimension  now  In  the  con- 
cept of  brotherhood.  We  must  accept  the 
challenge  and  we  must  win  the  victory.  We 
are  grateful  to  Mr.  Ben  Shapiro  and  to  all 
who  endorse  and  support  his  efforts.  Now  it 
is  up  to  all  of  us  to  make  the  spirit  that 
enablea  this  evening  permeate  the  life  of  our 
city.  Nothing  we  do — aa  Individuals,  as  pro- 
fessionals, aa  cltizena — can  be  more  impor- 
tant.   

ftcM.taKS  BT  John  I.  Ahun 
Thank  you  Mr.  Fuller,  and  good  evening 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  one  of  the  nice  and 
continuing  by-products  of  the  Massachusetts 
Committee,  Catholica.  Protestants  and  Jews 
Is  the  Junior  good  will  dinner  sponsored  by 
the  committee  each  year  In  the  preaa  head- 
quarters at  Boston's  Fenway  Park.  Thla  ac- 
tivity has  been  going  on  for  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  life  of  the  committee.  It  waa  conceived 
some  18  years  ago  by  the  late  and  beloved 
Michael  T  Keileher  and  our  own  secretary 
Ben  Shapiro.  lu  sole  purpose  waa,  and  la,  to 
provide  a  plausible  vehicle  for  indoctrinating 
young  men  in  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  and 
love  of  his  fellow  man. 

I  well  recall  the  first  Junior  good  will  din- 
ner. It  was  held  in  the  spring  of  1951  in  the 
heart  of  Chinatown  at  a  site  known  as  the 
Chinese  City  Hall.  It  waa  purely  experimen- 
tal In  nature.  The  gueatj  of  honor,  selected 
for  the  most  part  from  the  athletic  world, 
included  Lou  Boudreau,  then  manager  of 
the  Red  Sox.  and  Tommy  Holmes,  manager 
of  the  old  Boston  Braves,  also  Included  was 
the  late,  great  Harry  Agganls  who.  after  an 
amazing  athletic  career  at  Boston  University 
where  he  excelled  In  every  sport,  went  on  to 
be  a  major  league  first  baseman  for  the  Red 
Sox  until  his  untimely  death  so  early  in  life. 
Prom  that  early  beginning,  the  program  be- 
came more  formalized  and  bigger.  Joe  Cronln 
and  Tom  Yawkey  of  the  Red  Sox  organization 
saw  the  merit  of  thla  undertaking  and  the 
next  year  through  their  kind  invitation, 
it  was  moved  to  the  press  room  at  Fenway 
Park  where  some  130  public  and  parochial 
school  students,  chosen  by  their  headmasters, 
were  the  guests  of  the  committee. 

To  my  mind,  this  Junior  good  will  dinner 
is  the  best  and  moat  Interesting  dinner  of 
the  year.  Outstanding  leaders  in  our  commu- 
nity act  aa  sponsors  of  these  boys  and  four 
young  men  are  chosen  to  give  talks  on 
brotherhood  and  what  brotherhood  means 
to  them. 

All  of  us  may  take  great  pride  in  the  fact 
that  during  these  18  years  more  than  3,000 
boya  have  been  our  guests  and  to  the  beat 
of  my  knowledge  no  lad  who  haa  attended 
these  annual  dinners  haa  ever.  In  any  way. 
been  Involved  In  Juvenile  delinquency  or 
has  he  done  anything  to  discredit  himself, 
hla  school  or  his  family. 

I  only  wish  that  all  of  you  bad  an  op- 
portunity to  sit  In  and  mix  with  theae  young 
men  at  the  Junior  good  will  dinner.  While 
they  represent  a  broad  cross  section  of  the 
greater  Boston  high  schools,  each,  in  hla  own 
way  la  Individualistic  and  different. 

The  young  man  seated  next  to  you  could 
well  be  the  captain  of  the  football  team  and 
an  excellent  student  aa  well,  or  he  could  be 
the  outatandlng  debater  in  his  school  and  a 
member  of  the  ^xack  squad,  or  a  musician 
In  the  band  and  a  hockey  star.  Whoever  he  la, 
you  can  bet  he  will  be  a  well-rounded  boy. 
healthy  of  body  and  mind,  active  In  several 
phasea  ot  his  educational  life,  determined 
and  eager  to  be  successful  In  his  chosen  field 
but,  moat  importantly,  he  wlllMiave  a  great 


and  a  consuming  tntereat  In  fair  play  and 
In  apreading  tha  good  wUl  of  brotherhood 
among  his  feUow  atudenU.  Ha  la  tha  type  of 
a  lad  you  would  love  to  have  aa  your  own 


Tonight  we  are  going  to  reenact  one  por- 
tion of  the  program  held  last  January  at 
Fenway  Park,  and  aa  spokesman  for  all  of  the 
boya,  we  have,  aa  our  speaker,  a  young  man 
who  possesses  all  the  credentials  to  be  their 
representatl  ve. 

A  resident  of  Brighton  and  a  sophomore  at 
Boaton  Latin,  his  extra  currlcular  activities 
read  like  a  young  man's  "Who's  Who."  Let  me 
preaent  them  to  you. 

He  Is:  A  member  of  the  debating  squad:  a 
member  of  the  Junior  Electronics  and  Tech- 
nological Society;  an  editor  of  the  achools 
literary  magazine;  a  member  of  the  Leaders 
Training  Fellowship:  president  of  the  Senior 
United  Synagogue  Youth  Chapter  at  his 
temple:  a  participant  in  the  honors  course  at 
Boaton  Latin:  a  volunteer  for  the  Maasachu- 
setu  Association  for  the  Blind;  a  participant 
In  regional  and  State  science  fairs;  a  partici- 
pant at  the  model  United  Nations  program 
at  Harvard  University;  'a  competitor  in  the 
Stete  finals  of  the  Knights  of  Pythlaa  speech 
contest;  a  1988  Ford  Future  Scientist  Award 
winner;  and  an  excellent  student  as  his  par- 
ticipation in  the  honors  course  attests. 

With  all  of  theae  accomplishments,  he  is 
but  15  years  of  age.  After  completion  of  his 
studies  and  his  undergraduate  college  course, 
he  hopea  to  go  to  either  law  or  medical  school. 

It  is  a  distinct  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to 
present  to  thla  vast  audience  the  Junior  Oood 
Will  Young  Man  of  the  Year  and  the  symbolic 
spokesman  for  3000  good,  young  men  of  the 
paat.  present  and  future,  who  not  only  be- 
lieve in  the  spirit  of  brotherhood,  but  work 
at  It — here  Is  David  A.  Thnrm,  of  Boston 
Latin  School. 

REMAaKS  or  DAvm  A.  THtniM,  Boston  Latin 
BicH  School 

Each  and  every  person  in  the  world 
whether  he  be  a  farmer  In  the  Tibetan  hills 
or  a  scientist  working  on  Ingenious  devices, 
each  feels  the  problems  that  face  society 
today.  And  each  yearns  for  peace  and  a  solu- 
tion to  the  drastic  dllemmaa  facing  our 
world. 

This  solution  Isn't  easy  and  it's  going  to 
be  a  long  and  hard  road  before  we  reach 
the  end  of  our  problema.  This  road  is  there 
for  us  to  take  but  there  is  one  factor  that 
keeps  lis  from  making  any  forward  progress. 
And  this  hlnderance  is  the  general  attitude 
of  the  people.  They  see  things  only  when  the 
event  affecta  them  directly.  They  walk 
around  In  a  trance-like  state,  each  entirely 
engulfed  in  his  own  problema  and  each 
thinking  of  the  world  only  in  relation  to 
himself.  The  people  are  so  wrapped  up  in 
their  own  concerns  that  they  never  find  time 
to  conalder  the  rights  of  others. 

When  you  walk  down  the  street  or  ride  on 
the  trolley,  look  about  you  and  see  the  atti- 
tudes reflected  on  the  faces  of  the  people. 
Only  on  a  rare  occasion  will  you  see  a  man 
with  a  contented  expression  or  a  smile.  Very 
few  times  is  the  mournful,  echoing  trend  of 
the  faceleas  crowd  broken  by  a  peal  of 
laughter  or  gay  talk. 

Another  intereatlng  event  comes  when  you 
see  the  response  of  the  people  to  the  com- 
mon courtesy  of  a  "thank  you,"  "please"  or 
"excuse  me."  Some  will  eye  you  suspiciously 
wondering  what  devioua  plot  you  are 
scheming  by  saying  those  trick  words.  Some 
glance  at  you  as  If  you  were  crazy.  And  still 
others  will  for  a  brief  moment  crack  a  smile 
as  if  some  ray  of  happiness  and  decency  had 
broken  through  their  shield  of  apathy. 

It  Is  almost  paradoxical  that  when  a  baby 
Is  born  he  knows  only  two  facial  expressions : 
the  blank  stare  and  the  smile,  all  other  ex- 
pressions are  learned  by  watching  the  name- 
less mass's  looks  and  habits.  Somewhere  in 
the  struggle  to  gain  maturity  one  forgets 
how  to  smile  or  be  concerned. 
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You  wake  up  in  the  morning,  hurry  to  get 
dreaaed;  eat  breakfast  and  catch  the  bua. 
Then  you  quickly  review  the  test  material 
In  yoTir  head.  In  achool  you  race  Into  your 
homeroom  and  hurriedly  arrange  your  books 
for  the  next  class.  One  continues  at  this 
break-neck  speed  all  day  long.  It  is  this  Jet- 
set  pace  that  Is  partially  responsible  for  the 
apathy  and  negative  attitude  of  himianity. 
How  do  you  expect  to  help  a  person  in  need 
if  you  can't  even  take  time  out  to  notice  the 
presence  of  others? 

Aa  you  run  to  catch  the  bus  Just  stop, 
look  and  listen  to  the  world  before  it  passes 
you  by.  Maybe  In  this  Instant  of  rest  you'll 
take  note  of  the  crippled  man,  struggling 
acrosa  the  street,  or  the  blind  man,  lost  In  a 
neverendlng  expanse  of  darkness.  Then  It's 
off  again — running,  running,  running — stop, 
take  hold,  and  asaesa  the  people  around  you. 
Maybe  the  boy  that  you  called  an  Idiot  yes- 
terday will  somehow  appear  different  today 
and  you  might  even  see  some  good  In  him. 
Look  at  the  beauty  of  nature  surrounding 
you.  But  most  of  all  look  at  your  fellow  man. 
Oulde  him  In  his  struggles:  feel  his  pain; 
help  him  with  his  problems.  Care  about  the 
child,  the  wanderer  and  the  human  race.  So 
stop,  look  around  you  and  care  about  your 
fellow  man. 

And  it  la  through  this  simple  formula  that 
you  iTan  change  your  attitude  and  the  attl- 
tudea  of  those  around  you  so  as  to  make 
yourself  more  able  to  understand  others. 
With  this  assessment  of  your  actions  and 
attitudes  cornea  the  first  step  toward  world 
I>eace  and  brotherhood. 

As  I  read  the  previous  remarks  at  the 
junior  goodwill  dinner,  I  looked  about  and 
saw  not  blank  apathy  but  rather  healthy 
optimism. 

For  there  I  was  fortunate  to  meet  my 
peers  who  had  risen  to  not  only  defeat  the 
existing  evils  but  also  to  shatter  the  attitude 
of  indifference  that  surround  them. 

They  have  risen  to  the  challenge  and  have 
taken  the  first  step  but  before  any  further 
progress  can  be  made  we  must  all  Join  hands 
and  free  ourselves  from  the  bonds  of  apathy 
80  that  we  can  eee  the  light  of  freedom  and 
peace. 

I  feel  deeply  honored  that  I  am  able  to 
talk  with  the  leaders  here  at  the  head  table 
for  It  is  from  them  that  my  comrades  and  I 
have  gotten  the  spark  and  initiative  to  start 
on  the  road  toward  peace  and  world 
brotherhood. 

Statement    by    Oov.    Francis    W.    Sargent 

What  has  made  this  organization  what  it 
is,  what  has  made  this  gathering  what  it  is, 
cornea  down  to  the  single  word  "Brother- 
hood". 

That  word  once  was  narrowly  defined  to 
mean  the  absence  of  racial  and  religious 
prejudice. 

I  would  suggest  to  you  tonlgbt  a  broader 
concept  for  the  word — rather  than  a  brother- 
hood based  on  tolerance,  I  suggest  a  broth- 
erhood based  on  understanding  and  even  on 
love. 

We  have  all  around  us  a  season  of  discon- 
tent that  is  marked  by  disorder,  dissent,  even 
violence. 

I  would  suggest  a  brotherhood  of  mankind 
that  permits  each  of  us  to  listen  to — and  to 
hear — the  volc«  and  the  thoughts  of  the 
other  man. 

That  means  we  must  not  stifle  dissent. 

I  did  not  say  tolerant  dissent — I  said  per- 
mit it,  welcome  it,  even  encourage  it. 

But  I  did  not  say  permit,  welcome  or  en- 
courage disorder,  or  the  violence  that  often 
follows  disorder. 

We  must  permit  dissent.  It  is  our  heritage 
and  even  our  hope. 

But  we  cannot  condone  disorder.  That 
will  be  our  undoing. 

Remarks  bt  Ben  O.  Shapiro,  Sbcrbtart 
Gentlemen  of  the  clergy.  Governor  Sargent, 
Mayor  White,  our  guests  of  honor,  diatin- 


gulshed  guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  since 
this  is  the  thirty-second  annual  dinner  of 
the  Massachusetts  Committee  of  Catholics, 
Protestants  and  Jews,  I  suppose  that  some- 
one could  Infer  that  anyone  over  30,  or  any 
organization  over  30  years,  should  be  suffer- 
ing from  what  Is  popularly  known  as  the 
generation  gap.  Oftentimes  In  Instant  defini- 
tions and  slogans  there  is  a  brightness  and  a 
sllckness  to  them  that,  first,  makes  them 
acceptable  in  everyday  speech,  and  secondly, 
because  they  are  acceptable,  they  bear  an 
aura  of  Infallibility.  But  I  would  like  to  make 
some  observations  tonight  about  a  few  of 
the  activities  of  our  committee  that  are  at- 
tempts to  nullify  this  thing  called  the  gen- 
eration gap.  Tonight  In  our  audience  are 
forty-five  young  men  and  women  from  fifteen 
colleges  and  universities.  Over  the  past  31 
previous  dinners,  It  has  always  been  our  cus- 
tom and,  more  than  that  our  belief,  that  the 
younger  people  of  the  community  should  be 
part  of  our  audience.  At  this  dinner,  and  at 
other  dinners,  the  collegians  have  witnessed 
the  awards  and  have  heard  the  talks  of  the 
men  and  women  who  have  won  our  citations. 
I  fully  and  firmly  believe  that  the  1500  col- 
lege students  who  have  been  our  guests  over 
the  years  have  learned  something  from  the 
people  who  have  spoken  here;  I  am  sure  they 
learned  Eomething  for  their  own  benefit  from 
the  lives  of  the  people  who  have  been  honored 
here.  These  collegians  have  come  to  our  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  from  every  State 
in  the  Nation;  some  have  come  from  foreign 
lands.  The  letters  yoiir  committee  have  re- 
ceived over  the  i>ast  three  decades  have  told 
us  the  dinners  have  been  an  inspiration  to 
them.  I  like  to  feel  that  they  have  served  a 
worthwhile  purpose. 

Your  committee  annually  sponsors  the 
junior  good  will  dinners  at  Fenway  Park.  And 
through  the  cooperation  of  Dick  O'Connell 
and  Tom  Yawkey  the  dinners  have  been 
highlighted  by  the  attendance  of  many  of 
the  Red  Sox  players  over  the  years.  These 
dinners  are  now  in  their  18th  season;  the  av- 
erage attendance  of  youngsters  has  been  150 
young  men  each  year.  So,  nearly  3000  lads 
have  been  influenced  in  a  small  way  by  our 
conunlttee  on  the  ideas  and  Ideals  of  good 
win. 

And,  although  our  committee  Is  over  30, 
we  are  continually  keeping  alive  our  inter- 
est In  youth  through  our  association  with 
programs  on  the  college  and  university  cam- 
puses. At  Boston  College  we  are  involved 
with  the  Institute  of  Human  Sciences;  at 
Tufts  University  we  are  supporting  the 
work  of  the  Civic  Education  Center;  at  Bran- 
dels  University  the  three-chapel  program  ot 
the  Catholic,  Protestant  and  Jewish  faiths 
has  our  support,  and  at  Boston  University 
our  support  of  fellowships  for  young  schol- 
ars helps  us  to  participate  in  their  programs 
for  civil  rights. 

I  must  confess  to  you  that  at  these  din- 
ners most  of  the  head  table  guests  and,  in- 
deed, the  award  recipients  are  and  have  been 
over  30.  But  year  after  year  the  program  has 
been  "stolen" — and  I  mean  that  In  the  nicest 
sense  of  the  word — by  the  young  orators  from 
the  Boston  high  schools.  Their  poise,  their 
diction,  their  profound  thoughts  have  been 
lessons  for  all  of  us.  You  all  know  that  we 
have  had  some  of  America's  outstanding  per- 
sonalities at  these  dinners  over  the  years;  yet 
I  must  say  that  the  speakers  from  our  local 
schools  have  made  us  sit  up  stralghter  as  we 
listened  to  them;  some  of  us  who  are  senti- 
mentalists have  had  tears  in  our  eyes  as  we 
have  listened  to  them  with  pride.  We  have 
heard  them.  They  have  taught  us.  And  we 
have  h»id  a  sense  of  pride  in  ourselves  that 
we  have  been  smart  enough  to  have  them 
speak  to  us. 

May  I  end  on  this  note :  there  never  should 
have  been  a  legitimate  reason  for  such  a 
thing  as  the  so-called  "generation  gap."  To 
solve  all  differences  of  opinions  between  not 
only  the  generations,  but  of  people  in  every 
strata  of  society,  we  must  make  a  beginning 


toward  understanding.  That  beginning  comes 
with  what  is  called  "good  will."  For  all  the 
logic,  for  all  the  intellectualism,  for  all  the 
marshalling  of  opinions,  I  am  convinced  that 
nothing  can  be  achieved  until,  first,  there  is 
good  will  on  every  side  of  every  question 
facing  society. 

Citation  to  Hon.  Carl  B.  Stokes  Presented 

BY    SIDNEY    B.    RaBB 

The  Massachusetts  Committee  of  Catho- 
lics, Protestants,  and  Jews,  at  its  Thirty- 
second  Annual  Dinner,  presents  this  citation 
and  testimonial  to  the  Honorable  Carl  B. 
Stokes,  Mayor  of  Cleveland,  who  has  faced 
the  difficult  social  and  economic  problems  of 
our  rolled  new  day  with  an  understanding 
and  a  wise  sense  of  direction  that  have  heart- 
ened men  of  good  will  throughout  our  land. 

His  student  years  (interrupted  shortly 
after  his  eighteenth  birthday  by  service  In 
the  Arniy  of  Occupation  In  Germany)  de- 
veloped Inborn  qualities  of  character  that 
dlstinguUh  him  today.  As  a  schoolboy  he 
contributed  to  the  family  Income  Ijy  de- 
livering newspapers  and  working  In  neighbor- 
hood stores.  In  his  law  school  days  in  Minne- 
sota he  worked  weekends  as  a  dining  car 
waiter  on  a  de  luxe  Minneapolis  to  Dallas 
train. 

After  Government  service  In  various  ap- 
pointive offices  in  Ohio,  he  was  elected  ftiree 
successive  times  as  a  member  of  the  Ohio 
Legislature.  His  outstanding  performance  in 
that  body  led  to  his  election  in  1967  as 
Cleveland's  Mayor. 

Since  earning  his  Bachelor  of  Science  In 
Law  degree  at  the  University  of  Minnesota 
and  his  LL.B.  degree  at  the  Cleveland  Mar- 
shall Law  School,  he  has  received  the  Na- 
tional Award  of  the  Fellowship  Committee 
of  Philadelphia  and  honorary  degrees  from 
a  half  dozen  institutions  of  learning,  Includ- 
ing Tufts  University. 

In  recognition  of  his  dynamic  civic  lead- 
ership, the  Massachusetts  Committee  of 
Catholics,  Protestants  and  Jews  presents  to 
Mayor  Stokes  this  citation  and  award. 

Dated  at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  this  fif- 
teenth day  of  May,  1969. 


Citation  to  Dr.  Sdney  Farber,  Presented 
J:        by  Louis  R.  Perini 

The  Massachusetts  Committee  of  Catholics, 
Protestants,  and  Jews,  at  its  Thirty-second 
Annual  Dinner,  presents  this  citation  and 
testimonial  to  Dr.  Sidney  Farber,  physician, 
educator.  President  of  the  American  Cancer 
Society  whose  compassion  as  a  healer,  skill 
as  a  pathologist,  acumen  as  a  teacher,  and 
commitment  as  a  founder  of  medical  research 
organizations  and  Boston's  Jimmy  Fund  have 
made  him  a  leader  In  the  ageless  struggle 
against  disease,  especially  cancer  and  cerebral 
palsy  In  the  very  young.  The  most  modest  of 
men,  he  bears  with  charm  and  dignity  the 
testimonials  of  esteem  of  universities,  learned 
societies  and  grateful  governments.  Profes- 
sionally and  personally  he  exemplifies 
Schweitzer's  Ideal,  the  man  who  practices 
"reverence  for  life"  In  his  dedication  to 
eliminating  man's  malignant  enemies. 

In  recognition  of  his  distinguished  service 
to  mankind,  the  Massachusetts  Committee 
of  Catholics,  Protestants  and  Jews  presents 
to  Dr.  Farber  this  citation  and  award. 

Dated  at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  this 
fifteenth  day  of  May,  1969. 

Citation  to  Wayne  Newton,  Presented  by 
h.  d.  hodckinson 
The  Massachusetts  Committee  of  Catholics, 
Protestants  and  Jews,  at  its  Thirty-second 
Annual  Dinner,  presents  this  citation  and 
testimonial  to  Wayne  Newton,  gifted,  gracious 
stage  and  television  star  who  has  cheered  and 
charmed  vast  audiences  ^thln  and  far  be- 
yond the  borders  of  our  tend.  His  status  as 
a  balladeer  Is  Indicated  by  the  fact  that  more 
than  nine  million  records  M  his  songs  have 
been  distributed  here  ar.d  aproad. 

V 
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A  iiaUv*  of  Norfolk,  Vlrglnte,  h«  la  re- 
m«ml)»i'»d  th«r«  m  aa  azoeUMit  •tud«nt, 
Prasldent  of  his  High  acbool  elmm.  Student 
Body  President  and  talented  performer  at 
aoclablea  in  school  and  church. 

HlB  qxilet  social  service  haa  been  In  varied 
fields.  He  Is  the  sole  support  of  St.  John's 
Indian  Mission  and  School  In  Arizona;  haa 
helped  the  Nat  King  Cole  Cancer  Foundation 
and  the  establishment  of  its  Medical  Library: 
and  has  contrUDUted  In  various  ways  to  men 
and  Institutions  m  need  of  aid.  On  a  tour  In 
South  Vietnam,  he  visited  Isolated  bases  and 
hospitals,  collected  soldiers'  messages  to  folks 
back  home  and  faithfully  delivered  them  on 
his  return. 

In  warm  appreciation  of  the  example  be 
haa  set  for  young  Americans  In  dealing  with 
their  fellow  men  In  this  modem  age  of  streas 
and  strain,  the  Massachusetts  Committee  of 
Catholics,  Protestants  and  Jews  presents  to 
Wayne  Newton  thu  clUtlon  and  award. 

Dftted  at  Boston,  MassachusetU,  thla 
fifteenth  day  of  Blay.  1068. 

RsMAXKa  or  Da.  Sismr  Fakbbi 
It  la  .vlth  grautude  that  I  acknowledge 
tbt  hoivor.that  you  are  conferring  upon  ma 
tonight.  It  Is  with  particular  pleasure  that 
I  find  myself  Joined  with  the  dlsUnguUhed 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Cleveland,  whose  lead- 
ership wUl  help  to  carry  bU  City  and  so  the 
country,  toward  a  more  happy  era.  and  with 
a  young  man  who  haa  not  waited  for  more 
advanced  age  to  share  with  some  of  bis  far 
Arless  fortunate  fellowmen.  the  fruits  of  his 
talent  and  hardwork.  The  program  of  your 
Committee  expreaaea  In  easily  understood 
languaga  the  spirit  of  thla  community  to 
whicb  I  owe  ao  much.  I  congratulate  you 
on  your  conception,  and  your  achlevementa 
In  your  dedication. 

It  la  part  of  being  a  doctor  to  work  In 
behalf  of  one's   fellowman.  Thla  Is  Implied 
In  the  Oath  of  Hippocrates  and  U  founded 
upon  the  centuries  of  tradition  handed  down 
from  the  priests  of  old.  Thla  occasion  p  .r- 
mlta  me  to  pay  honor  to  the  community 
which    has    given   me    the    precloua    oppor- 
tunity,  as   a  doctor,   to   work  In   behalf  of 
patients,   with  no  restrictions,  not   only  as 
to  race,  creed  or  color,  but  also  as  to  ability 
to  pay.  You  have  given  my  colleagues  and 
me  the  opportunities  these  past  21  years,  to 
work  In  this  manner  In  behalf  of  children 
with  cancer,  and  tbelr  parents  and  famUlea, 
and  now  of  patlenu  of  aU  ages  In  accord- 
ance with  our  plana  for  the  Immediate  fu- 
ture. For  thla  reason.  I  ask  that  the  trustees 
and  staff  of  oxir  Children's  Cancer  Research 
Foundation  share  with  me  this  honor  to- 
night, and  join  with  me  In  thla  expression 
of  gratitude  to  our  community  and  to  you. 
I   have   traveled   widely  to   participate  .In 
the   planning   and   acceleration   of   research 
programs  against  the  dread  diseases  still  re- 
sponsible for  sickness,  misery,  suffering  and 
death.  Wherever  1  have  gone.  I  have  seen 
human  beings  react  In  much  the  same  way, 
whatever  the  claims  of  nationality,  the  pe- 
culiarities of  skin  pigment,  philosophical  or 
theological   traditions,  or  of  political   prac- 
tices. The  cry  of  anguish  of  a  mother  who 
baa  loat  a  child,  or  the  grief  of  a  marriage 
partner  may  vary  In  tonality,  or  In  the  pro- 
portion  of   visible   to   controlled   grief,   but 
the  reaction  to  the  loss  of  a  loved  one  la 
everywhere  basically  the  aame.  Children  with 
leukemia    In    relapae    beyond    medical    con- 
trol, everywhere  cling  to  their  parents  and 
respond  to  the  tender  and  warm  ministra- 
tions of  doctors  and  nurses  with  mute  ap- 
preciation for  skillful  and  affectionate  care 
so  freely  given. 

Doctors  and  medical  adentlats  are  acciis- 
tomed  to  sharing  their  obaerratlona  and  the 
fruit  of  their  research  without  delay  with 
all  otber  doctor*  and  adentlata  throughout 
the  world.  Tbw  are  no  aacret  remedies  In 
the  world  of  medicine.  This  they  do  by  pub- 
lloatloa   ot   tlMtr  findings   In   medical   snd 
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scientific  Journals,  by  announcing  the  re- 
sults of  their  research  at  profeaalonal  meet- 
ings, and  by  Joining  together  in  small  groups 
In  special  oonferences  containing  representa- 
tives from  almost  aU,  but  unhappily  not  yet 
all  the  nations  of  the  world,  the  better  to 
plan  further  research  on  a  world-wide  baala 
and  to  apply  what  haa  been  learned  for  the 
benefit  of  patients  everywhere.  It  should  be 
heartwarming  for  you  to  know  that  the  shar- 
ing of  knowledge  has  Increased  enormously 
since  the  end  of  World  War  n.  despite  cold 
wars,  actual  wars,  political  upheavals,  dis- 
turbances throughout  the  world  of  many  dif- 
ferent kinds,  and  even  horrifying  evidences 
of  man's  ability  to  taks  lUe  on  a  greater 
and  greater  scale  with  the  aid  of  modem 
technology. 

Let  us  take  heart  as  we  are  able  to  see, 
throu^  the  clouds  of  war  and  the  pollu- 
tion of  the  air.  evidences  of  many  different 
klnda  of  a  better  future  for  all  of  ua.  May 
I  take  but  one  example  from  my  own  ex- 
perience. The  world  of  medicine  and  science 
la  now  perfecting  techniques  borrowed  from 
the  achlevemenu  of  technology  to  bring  to 
every  paUent  with  cancer  In  the  coimtry. 
and  hopefully  the  world,  the  results  of  re- 
search from  the  laboratories  as  rapidly  as  la 
consistent  with  safety  and  proof  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  new  treatments.  This  calls  for 
the  voluntary  cooperation  of  scientists 
throughout  the  world  who  are  willing  to 
record  on  central  machinery  set  up  for  the 
purpose,  the  progress  of  their  own  rasearch 
for  the  evaluation  of  their  peers,  even  befor* 
definitive  completion  of  studies.  Scientists 
everywhere  will  be  able  to  move  more  quick- 
ly toward  the  soluUon  of  lUe  threatening 
problems.  Such  a  plan  calls  for  International 
cooperation  and  selflessness,  as  well  as  for 
expertise  In  the  tiae  of  modem  means  ot 
oommunlcaUon.  of  dau  oollecUon  and  re- 
trieval. Our  contribution  to  this  achieve- 
ment la  being  perfected  here  now  aa  part  erf 
a  world  enterprlae.  without  roatrlctlon.  for 
the  good  of  patlenta  of  all  nationalities,  of 
all  colors,  and  of  all  manner  of  worship,  and 
political  and  economic  practice. 

May  I  leave  you  with  a  note  of  personal 
optimism — In  theae  very  dlaturblng  time* 
there  should  be  no  glossing  over  the  enor- 
mity of  our  problems,  no  easy  solutions  of- 
fered for  the  eradication  of  the  cancers  of 
our  society,  no  hasty  assignment  of  blame. 

Let  society,  which  Includes  all  of  ua.  grap- 
ple with  these  and  other  world  concerns  as 
objectively,  thoroughly  and  dispassionately 
aa  we  investigate  the  causes,  the  methods  of 
cure,  and  the  possibility  of  total  control  of 
the  many  dlaeaaea  we  call  cancer.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  achievement  of  thla  goal,  the 
control  of  cancer,  as  will  be  the  caae  with 
all  the  dread  dlseaaea.  wUl  one  day  be  a 
reality.  The  soluUon  of  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems  of  the  greater  world  wlU 
depend  equally  upon  honesty  and  courage, 
the  precise  definition  of  causes  and  the  dis- 
covery of  methods  of  their  eradication,  and 
the  determination  that  there  will  be  created 
by  the  efforts  of  all  a  better  world  for  aU 
mankind. 


RxMABKa  DauvnxD  rr  Ma.  Jackb  Kahans 

Wayne  Newton  haa  written  a  brief  message 
which  he  has  asked  me  to  read: 

"My  dear  friends.  I  regret  that  I  cannot 
be  with  you  tonight  on  thla  great  occasion. 
It  la  htunanly  Impossible  and  I  regret  thla 
more  than  I  can  tell  you.  but  may  I  tell  you 
that  I'm  deeply  touched  by  thla  talbute  of 
yours  so  gracefully  tendered. 

"Even  though  I  could  not  be  with  you 
In  person  tonight.  I  have  a  good  picture  of 
the  audience.  It's  the  greatest  assemblage  of 
diverse  religious,  ethnic  and  minority  groupa, 
ever  brought  togeiaer  In  one  body.  With  the 
poaslble  exception  of  when  Sammy  Oarls,  Jr. 
dines  alone. 

"This  brotherhood  award  means  a  great 
deal  to  me  personally.  For  those  of  you  who 
know  me,  and  know  my  background,  know 


that  I'm  of  Indian  ancestry,  my  wife  Is  Japa- 
nese-American, my  manager  la  Catholic,  my 
drummer  la  Protaatant,  my  road  secretary  la 
a  Negro,  my  oomortlan  la  Jewish,  and  I  raise 
Arab  horses.  I've  often  been  referred  to  as 
ttae  n  Tbant  of  show  business. 

"It's  a  happy  accident  that  I'm  sturounded 
by  these  people  of  various  ethnic  and  re- 
ligious origins.  They  weren't  hired  for  any 
other  reason  than  ability.  Show  business  has 
always  been  one  Industry  where  a  man  or 
woman  Is  Judged  only  by  talent,  and  ability, 
and  never  by  color  or  religion,  and  I'm  proud 
to  represent  a  business  such  as  show  business. 
One  of  the  biggest  thrills  of  my  life  was 
going  to  Viet  Nam  recently  to  entertain  the 
troops.  There  I  saw  true  brotherhood  In 
action.  Americans  of  every  religion,  race  and 
color  working  together. 

"It  made  me  proud  to  be  an  American. 
Because  never  has  a  country  given  aa  much 
of  Its  food,  aa  much  of  Ita  money,  and  as 
many  of  Its  sons,  to  protect  the  lives  of 
people  around  the  world. 

"As  I  was  entertaining  the  boys,  and 
looked  out  Into  their  faces.  I  knew  that  many 
of  these  boys,  returning  home,  would  find 
greater  roadblocks  to  dignity  In  peace,  than 
they  knew  in  war. 

"It  Is  up  to  every  person,  especially  those 
of  my  generation,  to  strive  to  create  a  world 
of  true  peace,  and  equality.  The  battlefield 
la  here,  and  the  victory  for  humanity  muat 
be  won. 

"I  am  doubly  honored  because  I  was  In- 
formed that  I'm  the  youngeat  man  ever  to 
receive  the  brotherhood  award.  Being  young, 
I  accept  this  award  on  behalf  of  my  genera- 
tion, a  generation  that  despite  all  Ite  turmoil 
la  working  to  cloae  not  only  the  generation 
gap  but  also  the  prejudice  gap. 

"It  la  true  that  the  young  generation  is 
confused  and  restless,  but  we  are  also  Ideal- 
UUc  and  spirited.  And  we  are  all  well  aware 
that  youth  holds  the  lease  on  thla  country's 
future. 

"And  while  a  small  minority  may  be  trying 
to  weaken  the  foundation  of  the  eetabllsh- 
ment.  the  great  majority  are  trying  to  estab- 
lish stronger  foundations,  foundations  which 
are  based  upon  brotherhood,  equality  and 
humanltarlanlam. 

"My  generation  believes  aa  Booker  T. 
Washington  said:  'You  can't  keep  a  good 
man  down  without  staying  down  with  him.' 
And.  ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  last  direction 
my  generation  wants  to  go  is  down. 

"Tm  especially  sorry  that  I  couldn't  be  In 
Boston  with  you  tonight,  because  Boston 
holds  a  special  place  In  my  heart. 

"The  people  of  Boston  In  the  past  have 
given  me  many  testimonials  of  their  affec- 
tion, but  this  far  exceeds  them  all. 

"In  the  record  business  It's  considered  a 
great  honor  to  be  awarded  a  gold  record,  but 
It's  a  much  greater  honor  to  live  by  the 
golden  rule. 

"As  I  said  before,  my  wife  Is  Japanese,  and 
her  people  have  many  beautiful  and  mean- 
ingful proverbs.  My  favorite  Is,  'One  can 
stand  still  In  a  flowing  stream,  but  not  In  a 
world  of  men.'  And  Tm  not  going  to  stand 
still  after  winning  this  award.  I  will  con- 
tinue to  live  and  work  for  the  time  when 
awards  for  brotherhood  will  no  longer  be 
necessary.  It  will  be  a  way  of  life. 

"Until  that  time,  may  I  congratulate  you 
all  on  your  great  work  and  thank  you  again 
for  this  honor." 

Ladles  and  gentiemen,  I  think  that  all  will 
agree  that  In  thla  day  of  singing  Idols,  with 
long  hair  and  loose  morals.  Wayne  Newton 
stands  out  aa  a  shining  example  to  our  Na- 
tion's youth. 

I  am  proud  to  accept  this  award  for  a 
young  man  that  I  watched  grow  and  mature 
to  a  great  star.  It  la  a  tribute  to  hla  charac- 
ter that,  with  all  hla  early  fame  and  succeea. 
he  still  feels  the  reaponslbllity.  and  the  social 
conscience,  to  eam  and  deaerre  an  award 
such  as  this. 
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AODIXSS  BT  MATOa  Cau.  B.  Stokis.  Clevzlakd 

I  am  with  you  tonight  to  be  honored,  and 
while  some  degree  of  sophistication  might 
reasonably  be  expected  of  a  blg-clty  mayor, 
I'm  still  new  enough  In  the  role  to  be  sur- 
prised and  delighted  to  find  myself  In  such 
distinguished  company  on  such  an  Illustrious 
occasion. 

In  fact,  as  I  look  about  me  at  the  men 
and  women  of  influence,  power  and  of  pres- 
tige and  position  gathered  here — It  strikes 
me  as  a  perfect  opportunity  to  demand  repa- 
rations lor  my  fellow  Clevelanders. 

We  Clevelanders  are  still  somewhat  put 
out  by  the  fact  that  our  city's  founder.  Gen- 
eral Moses  Cleaveland,  took  one  look  at  our 
place  back  In  1796,  gave  It  his  name,  and 
left  Immediately  for  civilized  home  and 
hearth  In  his  native  New  England,  never  to 
be  seen  again  on  the  shores  of  Lake  EMe. 

So  we  had  to  go  It  alone,  and  while  we  did 
make  It.  It  has  been  pretty  embarrassing  to 
have  had  a  founding  father  who  barely 
stayed  long  enough  for  a  cup  of  coff^. 

But  I  suppose  we  can  call  it  even,  now. 
After  all,  we  captured  the  "Hawk"  from  the 
Red  Sox.  And  now  that  I  thlzik  about  It, 
Oeneral  Cleaveland  was  from  Connecticut 
anyway. 

I  always  enjoy  visiting  Boston.  A  great 
sense  of  history  fills  your  city  and  your  State, 
and  It  turns  my  thought  to  those  who  helped 
make  that  history,  but  how  many  of  these 
names  do  you  know? 

Crlspus  Attucks,  first  to  fall  In  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution. 

Peter  Salem,  who  killed  the  British  com- 
mander at  Bunker  Hill. 

Phlllls  Wheatley,  the  second  American 
woman  to  write  a  book. 

Cuff  Whlttemore.  Cato  Wood,  Cambridge 
Moore,  Caesar  Prescott.  Caesar  Jones,  who 
helped  defend  "The  bridge  that  arched  the 
flood"  at  Concord  on  that  April  day  nearly 
200  years  ago. 

Lewis  Temple.  Inventor  of  the  "Temple 
Iron",  the  harpoon  which  led  to  vast  wealth 
In  the  whaling  Industry — and  who  died  In 
poverty. 

Paul  Cuffee,  spirited  sailing  captain  who 
refused  to  pay  his  property  tax  because  he 
was  denied  the  full  rights  of  citizenship, 
and  who  thereby  became  the  first  Negro  to 
enjoy  all  the  legal  privileges  granted  to  the 
white  citizens  of  Massachusetts. 

All  were  black.  All  helped  write  the  his- 
tory of  this  great  State,  as  my  distinguished 
friend  Senator  Edward  Brooke  Is  doing 
today. 

Every  American  boy  and  girl  learns  the 
dates,  the  names,  the  place  of  history.  They 
learn  that  on  April  6.  1909:  Admiral  Robert 
E.  Peary  discovered  the  North  Pole. 

But  all  of  ua  would  have  to  admit  that 
the  same  school  lesson  did  not  tell  us  that 
Peary's  dedicated  Negro  assistant.  Matthew 
Henson,  was  the  first  man  to  actually  reach 
the  pole.  Peary,  unable  to  walk,  arrived  by 
dogsled  less  than  an  hour  later  to  confirm 
Henson 's  reading  of  their  position. 

Someone  recently  complained  in  a  letter 
to  a  newspaper  that  he  saw  Negro  cowboys 
depicted  In  a  TV  western,  and  everyone  knew 
there  were  no  Negro  cowboys  In  the  old 
West. 

The  sad  thing  is  that  our  mind's  eye — 
conditioned  by  gaps  In  our  history — does  see 
white  cowboys. 

I  don't  expect  to  make  headlines  in  this 
day  and  time  by  observing  that  the  black 
American  has  been  erased  from  the  pages 
of  American  history.  You  know  that.  You 
know  what  that  sort  of  practice  has  con- 
tributed to. 

Now,  after  three  centuries  of  his  own  per- 
sonal dark  ages,  the  American  Negro  is  filling 
in  the  gaps  of  history.  He  is  rediscovering 
his  long-ago-lost  heritage.  He  has  weighed 
the  words  on  America's  documents  and  mar- 
ble monuments  against  America's  deeds,  and 
his  anger,  finally,  at  what  has  been  done  to 
him  Is  echoing  across  our  land. 


Black  power! 

Black  studies! 

Reparations  from  the  racist  hands  of  white 
America  I 

Alexis  de  TocquevlUe  su^nmed  It  up  when 
he  said,  "A  grievance  patiently  endured,  so 
long  as  it  seemed  beyond  redress,  becomes 
Intolerable  once  the  possibility  of  remedy 
crosses  men's  minds." 

The  cries  of  the  ret>els  are  going  to  have 
to  be  responded  to:  their  genuine  grievances 
must  be  redressed. 

Every  American — that  is.  every  American 
who  understands  this  pluralistic  society  of 
ours — ought  to  be  part  of  the  Negroes  strug- 
gle to  develop:  black  Identity;  black  pride; 
black  culture:  black  economic  and  political 
power. 

But  none  of  these  vital  elements  to  one's 
sense  of  worth  and  peer-level  in  American 
society  justifies  or  rationalizes  the  efficacy  of 
a  separate  black  nation  within  our  nation. 

I  believe  with  Winston  Churchill  that 
"Democracy  Is  the  worst  form  of  govern- 
ment— except  for  every  other  kind."  I  be- 
lieve In  "the  system." 

For  the  system  can  be  made  to  work. 

Not  through  anarchy.  Not  through  non- 
negotiable  demands.  Not  through  senseless 
destruction. 

On  that  point  I  agree  with  Bayard  Rustln, 
who  said  recently:  "I  am  very  much  opposed 
to  violence  as  a  means  of  protest — the  ap- 
pearance of  youngsters  on  campuses  carrjing 
guns  and  attempting  to  get  decisions  while 
holding  guns  at  the  beads  of  administrators 
Is  first  of  all  very  bad  for  the  students  Be- 
cause they  are  being  systematically  taught 
in  college  that  social  change  takes  place  at 
the  point  of  a  gun.  This  Is  not  true.  And 
they're  going  to  be  very  much  disabused." 
Today's  youth  Is  too  Intelligent  not  to  leam 
this  eventually,  hard  though  the  lesson  Is. 
on  them  and  on  us. 

But  I  would  warn:  You  cannot  condemn 
the  oppressed  for  the  means  by  which  they 
seek  freedom  and  Justice  and  at  the  same 
time  continue  the  denial  oi  freedom  and 
Justice!  You  cannot  have  It  both  ways. 

Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  that  great 
Bostonlan.  said:  "Life  is  action  and  passion. 
I  think  It  Is  required  of  a  man  that  he 
should  share  the  action  and  passion  of  his 
time  at  peril  of  being  judged  not  to  have 
lived." 

There  Is  the  story  told  about  Pericles  of 
Ancient  Greece,  who.  In  his  later  years,  came 
across  a  young  lawyer  of  Athens  who  was  In- 
volved In  the  actions  and  passions  of  his 
time. 

Pericles  upbraided  the  yotmg  man  for  be- 
ing too  bold  and  brash,  for  concerning  him- 
self with  things  better-left  to  older  men. 

Partronlzlngly.  the  older  man  said.  "Of 
course,  I  understand,  for  I  too  was  over- 
eager  In  my  youth.  But  now  that  I  am  older 
I  have  learned  better.  Take  my  advice  and 
do  not  become  so  Involved." 

To  which  the  young  man  replied :  "I  regret, 
sir.  I  did  not  have  the  privilege  of  knowing 
you  when  you  were  at  your  best." 

America,  then,  is  in  that  very  challenging 
and  dangerous  stage  at  Involvement. 

In  the  words  of  former  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  Secretary  John  W.  Gardner:  "Ex- 
tremists of  the  right  and  of  the  left  work 
virlth  purposeful  enthusiasm  to  deepen  oiur 
suspicion  and  fear  of  one  another  and  to 
loosen  the  bonds  that  hold  society  together. 
The  trouble,  of  course,  is  that  they  may  suc- 
ceed In  pulling  the  society  apart.  And  will 
anyone  really  know  how  to  put  it  together 
again?" 

I  believe  that  the  fabric  of  America,  weak- 
ened thought  It  may  be,  will  hold;  that  those 
who  seek  to  pull  our  society  apart  will  fall, 
although  we  may  not  see  it  for  a  time  and 
we  may  have  doubts  and  good  reason  for 
doubting. 

For  the  first  time  In  history  a  nation  has 
almost  within  its  grasp  the  abUlty  and  the 
means  to  banish  the  age-old  terrors  of  hun- 


ger, disease,  poverty,  and  ignorance — but  to 
Implement  that  potential  our  society  must 
reach  an  unprecedented  level  of  political 
and  social  awareness  and  of  political  and  so- 
cial activism. 

In  that  fact  lies  the  seed  of  the  paradoxi- 
cal hope  I  want  to  hold  out  to  you  this 
evening:  that  from  today's  unwanted  cru- 
cible of  dissent  and  unrest  will  emerge  a 
nation  more  concerned  about  human  values 
and  more  effective  in  caring  for  human 
needs  than  any  the  world  has  known. 

You  may  ask:  was  It  necessary  to  follow 
this  badly  built  pathway  to  our  goal,  with 
its  terrible  strains  on  our  nation?  Leave  the 
answer  to  history.  We  are  ou  that  pathway, 
and  even  if  we  did  not  choose  it.  never  for- 
get that  it  Is  here  and  that  you  and  I 
helped  build  it. 

I  believe  that  .Vmerlca  will  emerge  from 
the  Journey  knowing  In'  Its  collective  con- 
science, for  the  first  time,  that  this  is  not 
going  to  be  a  decent  society  for  any  of  us 
until  it  is  for  all  of  us. 

I  want  to  conclude  with  an  epitaph  on  a 
Concord  gravestone,  marking  the  last  rest- 
ing place  of  one  John  Jack,  a  black  slave 
who  earned  his  freedom  and  became  a 
successful  larmer  and  respected  citizen.  It 
was  written  by  Daniel  Bliss,  a  great-uncle 
of  Ralph  Waldo  Emeison.  and  it  reads: 

"God  wills  us  free,  man  wills  us  slavls.  I 
will  as  God  wills,  God's  will  be  done.  Here 
lies  the  body  of  John  Jack,  a  native  of  Africa 
who  died  March  1773  aged  about  sixty  years. 

"Tho'  bom  in  a  land  of  liberty,  he  lived 
a  slave.  Till  by  his  honest,  tho'  stolen  labors, 
he  acquired  the  source  of  slavery,  which 
gave  him  his  freedom,  tho'  not  long  before 
death  the  great  tjrrant.  gave  him  his  final 
emancipation,  and  set  him  on  a  footing  with 
kings. 

"Tho'  a  slave  to  vice,  he  practiced  those 
virtues  without  which  Itlngs  are  but  slaves." 

John  Jack:  Born  In  a  land  of  liberty,  en- 
slaved, freed  again  by  his  own  labors. 

John  Jack  made  it,  and  so  will  America. 

Citation     to     WNAC-TV.     Presented      by 

PETEB    PtTLLER     AMD     ACCEPTED     BY     WlIXlAlt 
M.  McCORMICK 

Citation  of  honor  presented  to  WNAC-TV, 
for  the  most  outstanding  public  service  In 
the  cause  of  good  will  and  better  under- 
standing on  the  occasion  of  the  15th  con- 
secutive telecast  of  our  dinner  proceedings 
by  the  Massachusetts  Committee.  Catholics, 
Protestants,  and  Jews,  at  its  32d  annual  din- 
ner, May  15,  1969. 

OSCAE  W.  Haussermann, 

'        Chairman. 
Ben  G.  Shapiro, 

Secretary. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Patman  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  .  for  today  through  Friday,  June 
13.  1969,  on  aMeunt  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Mann  \at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Garmatz)  .  for  Tuesday.  June  10,  and 
Wednesday,  June  11,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Perkins)  .  on  June  10  and 
11,  on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  gianted  to: 
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Ifr.  Rivns.  for  1  hour,  on  Tliursday. 
June  12;  to  revlM  and  extend  his  retnazk« 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hmrr) ,  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  to : ) 

Mr.  PnfDLXY,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Nichols)  to  address  the 
House  and  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarlcs  and  include  extraneous  matter:  > 

Mr.  RAaicx,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  OomALB,  for  1(T  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rctras.  for  30  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Joms  of  Alabama  and  to  include 
an  editorial. 

Mr.  Falloit  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Joms  of  Alabama)  and  to  Include  a 
news  l^em. 

Mr.  Edwakds  of  Alabama  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  material. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Pennsylvania  to  include 
extraneous  matter  in  the  remarks  he 
made  today  on  HJl.  11271. 

Messrs.  Wyclkr.  Winn,  and  WncKxa 
(at  the  request  of  Mr.  Pulton  of  Penn- 
sylvania) to  extend  their  remarks  In  the 
general  debate  on  the  NASA  authoriza- 
tiaa. 

Mr.  Daddario  inunediately  following 
Mr.  Tucux  of  Texas  during  debate. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Pennsylvania  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  just  prior  to  mo- 
tion by  Mr.  Mn.Lxs  of  California  to  close 
debate  on  the  Ryan  amendment. 

Mr.  BiAGci  before  the  vote  on  the 
Koch  amendment. 

Mr.  Oanocls  of  New  Jersey  in  two  in- 
stances and  to  include  extraneous  mate- 
rials. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hunt)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  CoNTx. 

Mr.  CTlzveland  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ANDsasoH  of  Illinois  In  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  CXOKXBKKO. 

Mr.  Oxn>s. 
Mr.  RoBisoir. 

Mr.  MlNSRALL. 

Mr.  Bob  Wn,soN  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  STxicn  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Wtman  in  three  Instance*. 

Mr.  JoBMSOH  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Lamgxn. 

Mr.  AaxNDS. 

Mr.  FnrDLiT. 

Mr.  CAXTn. 

Mr.  LuKSHS. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clavsmx. 

Mr.  HoiTOM  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bkll  of  California. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Nichols)  and  to  IncJwte 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  O'Hara  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Stkxd  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ottingxr  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  CXLLZB. 

Mr.  Obkt  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Raricx  In  four  instance*. 


Mr.  ICHOKB.  ) 

Mr.  BLAMTOir  in  two  Inrtanw. 
Mr.  WouT  In  three  Initanrea. 
Mr.  OoMSALB  in  two  Inatanrw 
Mr.  EswAxos  of  CallfomU  In  two  In- 
stances. 
Mr.  Hanna. 
Mr.  Oalifianakis. 
Mr.  Hklstoski. 
Mr.  Jacobs  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  BiACGi  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Nichols. 

Mr.  Pucnrsxi  in  six  instances. 
Mr.  Nnc  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Kastenicxixx  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  MooRHXAO  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Bxnu.isoN  of  Missouri. 
Mr.  Pickle  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  BtNGHAM  In  two  instances. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  Joint  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.  J.  R««.  35.  Joint  reaolutlon  to  provide 
for  the  ^ypolntment  of  Tboauw  J.  Wataon. 
Jr.,  as  Citizen  Regent  ot  the  Board  of  Regent* 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 


Mr. 


ADJOURNMENT 
NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 


that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  4  o'clock  and  36  minutes  pjn.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday.  Jime  11,  1969,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  CHerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  COLMER.  Committee  on  Rules.  H.  Has. 
436.  A  resolution  proTldlng  for  the  consid- 
eration of  HJt  1036.  A  bUl  Umlting  the  use 
for  demonstration  purposes  of  any  federally 
owned  property  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
requiring  the  posting  of  a  bond,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-301).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ABBITT: 
HJl.  ll»7a.  A    bill    to   amend    the   Hlghw 
KducaUon  Act  of   IBM  to  deny  Federal  as- 
sistance to  Institutions  of  higher  education 
whleh  lower  their  academic  standards  In  the 
foMs  of  particular  groups  or  categories  of 
Btudants;    to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Andkbson  o<  California.  Mr.  Duimmi. 
Mr.  Qeat,  Mr.  Hamna.  Mrs.  HAJfsnr 
of  Washington,  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr. 
HxcHLxa  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Helbtoski,  Mr.  Hicxs.  Mr.  Mc- 
Cabtht,  Mr.  McCuixocR.  Mr.  Mc- 
Knxaixt.  Mr.  Maodkm,  Mr.  Minish, 
Mr.  MooK^XAO,  Mr.  Nck.  Mr.  Olskn, 
Mr.  PsprxB,  Mr.  PudMsxi.  Mr.  Rssa. 
Mr.  Rooofo,  Mr.  Rtan,  Mr.  Sbxpixt, 
and  Mr.  Stkigsb  of  Arlaona) : 
HJL  11973.  A  hill  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  make  crime  protection  to- 


■aranoe  available  to  smaU-bnslntss  coneams; 
to  the  Oommlttee  on  Banfclng  and  Currency. 
ByMr.  BIAOOI: 
HJl.  11974.  A    bill    to    Impose    an   excess- 
profits  tax  on   the  Income  of  corporations 
during  the  present  emergency;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BOW: 
H.R.  11075.  A   bill   to  create   a   body   cor- 
porate known  as  Daughters  of  Union  Vet- 
erans   of    the    Civil    War,    1801-66;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CRAMKR: 
HJl.  11076.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  uae  of 
Interstate  faculties,  including  the  malls,  for 
the   transportation   of  certain   materials   to 
minors;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  11077.  A  bUl   to  prohibit  the  use  of 
Interstate  facilities.  Including  the  malls,  for 
the  transportation  of  salacious  advertising; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DENNKY: 
HJi.  11078.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1B34  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for   renewal    of    broadcast   lloensas;    to   the 
Committee     on     Interstate     and     Fcnvlgn 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DINOELL: 
HJI.  11970.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  com- 
pilation by  the  Secretary  o€  the  Interior  ot 
a  National  Land  and  Water  Inventory,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 
H.R.  11080.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  po- 
sltloits  In   the  poetal  field  service,   and  for 
other  purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJi.  11981.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Improved 
employee-management  relations  In  the  pos- 
tal service,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
HH.  11983.  A  bill  to  amend  subchapter 
m  of  chapter  83  of  title  5.  United  SUtes 
Code,  relating  to  civil  service  retirement,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJt.  11983.  A  blU  to  amend  chapter  89  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  en- 
rollment charges  for  Federal  employees' 
health  benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  ESHLEMAN: 
HJI.  11984.    A   bUl    to   adjust   agricultural 
production,   to   provide  a   transitional   pro- 
gram for  farmers,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  OALXFTANAKIS : 
H.R.  11985.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  more 
efficient  development  and  Improved  manage- 
ment of  national  forest  commercial  timber- 
lands,  to  establish  a  high- timber-yield  fund, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 
HJi.  11986.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  ClvU 
Aeronautics  Board  to  relieve  congestion  at 
certain  airports  having  a  high  denalty  of  air 
traffic  by  designating  the  specific  airport  to 
be  utilized  by  air  carriers,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  I^.  GONZALEZ : 
HJt.  11987.  A  blU  to  reclassify  certain  key 
positions  In  the  postal  field  service,  and  for 
other  purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  OUDE: 
HJt.  11988.  A  bUl  to  esUbllsh  and  develop 
the   Cheeapeake   and   Ohio   Canal   National 
Historical  Park,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the    Committee    on    Interior    and    Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HANNA: 
HJt.  11989.  A  bill  to  prohibit  tampering 
with  speedometers  on  motor  vehicles  used 
In  conunerce,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  tuKl  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  HEL8TOSKI: 
HJt.  11990.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUea,  I.  X, 
XIV,  XVI.  and  XIX  or  the  Social  Security 
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Act,  and  part  A  of  UUe  IV  ot  such  act,  to 
increase  the  Federal  share  of  a  Bute's  pubUo 
asslsUnce  expenditures  to  90  percent,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  nationally  uni- 
form minimum  standards  for  aid  or  assUt- 
ance  thereunder,  and  to  jepeal  the  freese  on 
the  number  of  chUdren  wtth  respect  to  whom 
Federal  payments  may  be  made  under  the 
APDC  program;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By    Mr.     LUJAN     (for    himself,    Mr. 
LowxNSTSrar,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Bino- 
HAM,    Mr.    Bbasco,    Mr.    Baoww    of 
California,    lira.   Hanskw   of   Wash- 
ington, Mr.   Hathawat,  Mr.  Kteos, 
Mr.  MntVA,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Olsxn, 
Mr.  OmNOXB,  Mr.  Pikx,  Mr.  Poddx, 
Mr.   RosBMTHAL,   Mr.   Scuxucs,   and 
Mr.  Teexnan)  : 
H.R.  11991.   A   bUl   to    impose   an   excess- 
profits   tax   on  the   income   of   corporations 
during  the  present  emergency;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  McDADE: 
H.B.  11992.  A  bill  to  provide  for  improved 
employee-management      relations      in      the 
poetal   service,    and   for   other   purposes;    to 
the    Conunlttee    on    Post    Office    and    Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  MBSKILL: 
H.R.  11993.  A  bill     to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  Iron  and  steel  mill  products;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MOORHEAD : 
HJt.  11904.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Improved 
employee-management      relations      In      the 
poetal  service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  MOSS : 
HJt.  1199&  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Investment 
Company  Ait   ot   1940  and  the  Investment 
Advisers  Act  of  1940  to  define  the  equitable 
standards    governing    relationships    between 
investment  companies  and  their  Investment 
advisers  and  principal  underwriters,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  Tork: 
HJt.  11996.  A  blU  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  Armed  Forces  members  and  equip- 
ment In  the  making  of  certain  motion  pic- 
tures; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  OLSEN: 
HJt.  11997.  A  bill  to  expedite  delivery  of 
special  delivery  mall,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
HJt.  11998.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  key 
positions  m  the  postal  field  service,  and  for 
other  purpoees;    to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  PETTIS: 
HJt.  11999.  A  bill  to  promote  public  health 
and  welfare   by  expanding.   Improving,   and 
better  coordinating  the  family  planning  serv- 
ices and  population  research  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DADDARIO  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  MoBRKX) : 
HJt.  13000.  A  bill  to  redesignate  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  as  the  Department 
of  Resources,  Environment,  and  Population, 
and  to  transfer  to  such  Department  certain 
programs  and  functions  currently  being  car- 
ried on  by  other  Federal  departments  and 
agencies;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  PRTOR  of  Arkansas: 
H.R.  12001.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Agriculture 
Adjustment  Act.  as  reenacted  and  amended 
by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act 
of  1937,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 
HJt.  13002.  A  bUl   to   establish   a  Federal 
Commission  on  Judicial  Qualifications  for  im- 
provements  in   the   administration   of   the 
Courts  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  SHIPLEY: 
HJt.  12003.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  establish  the  Lincoln 
Homestead  National  Recreation  Area;  to  the 
Ootnmlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJi.  12004.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  44  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  exempt  am- 
mvmltlon  from  Federal  regvaatlon  under  the 
Gun  Ccmtrol  Act  of  1968;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judldary. 

By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin: 
HJt.  12006.  A  bill  to  provide  that  ttie  flag 
of  the  United  States  of  America  may  be 
flown  for  24  hours  of  each  day  at  certain 
shrines  In  FredonU  and  Waubeka,  Wis.;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California  'by  re- 
quest) : 
HJI.  13006.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  more 
efficient  development  and  Improved  manage- 
ment of  national  forest  commercial  forest 
land,  to  establish  a  hlgh-tlmber-yleld  fund, 
and  for  other  pxuposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  WHALEN: 
HJI.  12007.  A  blU  relating  to  withholding, 
for  purposes  of  the  income  tax  Imposed  by 
certain  dttes,  on  the  compensation  of  Fed- 
eral employees;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 
H.R.  12008.  A  bill  to  amend  section  23  of 
the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  to 
make  It  clear  that  certain  specified  require- 
ments (including  the  workable  program  re- 
quirement) do  not  apply  to  low-rent  hous- 
ing In  private  accommodations  which  Is  or 
will  be  assisted  (or  purchased  for  resale) 
imder  that  section;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
HJI.  12009.  A  bin  to  set  forth  a  congres- 
sional statement  on  a  national  educational 
poUcy  and  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  initiate  a  compre- 
hensive study  on  the  formulation  of  a  plan 
to  implement  such  policy;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJI.  12010.  A  bill  to  provide  an  improved 
and  enforctble  procedxire  for  the  notifica- 
tion of  defects  In  tires;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJI.  12011.  A  bill  to  provide  for  improved 
employee-management  relations  In  the  post- 
al service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
H.R.  12012.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  mailing  of  vm- 
solldted  sample  drug  products  and  other 
potentially  harmful  items,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  ClvU  Service. 

HJI.  12013.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  elim- 
ination, over  a  5-year  period,  of  the  manda- 
tory oU  import  control  program:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN   (for  him- 
self,    Mr.     Klucztnski,     and     Mr. 

WUCHT)  : 

H.R.  12014.  A  blU  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  the  United 
States  to  cooperate  In  the  construction  of 
the  Darlen  Gap  Highway  to  connect  the 
Inter-American  Highway  with  the  Pan  Amer- 
ican Highway  System  of  South  America;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  CLAY: 

HJt.  12016.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  footwear;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CON  ABLE: 

HJI.  12016.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  165(g) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  which 
provides  for  treatment  of  losses  on  worthless 
securities:   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means.  

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 

HJI.  12017.  A  blU  to  amend  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  to  $3,600 
the  annual  amount  Individuals  are  permit- 
ted to  earn  without  suffering  deductions 
from  the  Insurance  benefits  payable  to  them 


under  such  tlUe;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FINDLEY: 
H.R.  12018.  A  bin  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
Interstate  faclUties,  Including  the  maUs,  for 
the   transportation   of   certain   materials   to 
minors;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.   12019.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
Interstate  facilities.  Including  the  mails,  for 
the  transportation  of  salacious  advertising; 
to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GRAY: 
H.R.    12020.   A  bill   to  provide  workmen's 
compensation  protection  to  coal  miners  and 
their  surviving  dependents  denied  benefits 
under  State  law  for  disability  or  death  from 
pneumoconiosis  caused  by  exposure  to  coal- 
dust  during  their  employment;  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  provide  or  make 
provision    for    payment    of    supplementary 
compensation    to    persons    receiving    work- 
men's compensation  benefits  under  State  law 
f(X  such  dlsabUlty  or  death;   to  reimburse 
States   for   the   payment   of   certain   work- 
men's    compensation     claims;     to     provide 
grants  to  States  for  research  and  planning 
with   respect   to   occupational    injuries   and 
diseases  In  coal  mines;   and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

HJI.  12021.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  make  disability  Insur- 
ance benefits  and  the  disability  freeze  more 
readily  available  to  coal  miners  and  oAher 
Individuals  suffering  from  pneiunoooniost.?, 
and  to  amend  titles  n  and  XVin  of  such  act 
to  make  health  insurance  benefits  available 
without  regard  to  age  to  all  Individuals  re- 
ceiving cash  benefits  based  on  disability;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HANLEY  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ash- 
let,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Frdedel,  Mr. 
Kastenmeier,  Mr.  Lowenstein,  Mr. 
St  Germain,  and  Mr.  Weight)  : 
H.R.  12022.  A  bin  to  assure  an  opportunity 
for  employment  to  every  American  seeking 
work  and  to  make  available  the  education 
and  training  needed  by  any  persons  to  qual- 
ify for  employment  consistent  with  his  high- 
est potential   and  capabUity,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to  the  Committee   on   Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  HANNA: 
H.R.  12023.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eUglblUty  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  dlsabUtty  Insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H.R.  12024.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Joint  reso- 
lution designating  June  14  of  each  year  as 
Flag  Day  (37  U  S.C.  157)  %Q  provide  appro- 
priate recognition  of  the  Plfedge  of  Allegiance 
to  the  Flag,  and  Its  author,  FrancU  Bellamy; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McMillan   (for  himself.  Mr. 
PYowERS,   Mr.   Wyatt,   Mr.   Deixen- 
BACK,    Mr.    Martin,    Mrs.    Mat,    Mr. 
Gonzalez.  Mr.  Gettts,  Mr.  Don  H. 
CiJkUBKN,  Mr.  Ulljaan,  Mr.  Wold,  Mr. 
Steickx  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Montcom- 
ERT,  Mr.  Grutin,  Mr.  Morton,  Mr. 
Johnson  of  California,  Mr.  Addabbo. 
Mr.  Karth,  Mr.  Biacgi,  Mr.  Hanley, 
Mr.  Cramer,  Mr.  Conters,  Mr.  Ste- 
phens, Mr.  Olsen,  and  Mr.  Rhodes)  : 
H.R.  12025.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  more 
efficient  development  and  improved  manage- 
ment of   national   forest  commercial  forest 
land,  to  establish  a  hlgh-tlmber-yleld  fund, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MEKVA: 
H.R.  12026.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  im- 
proved employee-management  relations  in 
the  postal  service",  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  CMBce  and  ClvU 
SGrvlc6. 

By  Mr.  AIINSHALL: 
H.R.  12027.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  esUblish  orderly  pro- 
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cedurea  for  the  coiuldtratloa  of  appIkmtioiM 
(or  renewal  of  broadCMt  Uo«nae«:  to  ttae  Oom- 
mlttee  on  Int«r«t«t«  »nd  Forelgia  Commerce. 
By  lir.  PHICB  of  TnM: 

H.R.  ia038.  A  bUl  to  proTlde  for  tb*  mUt>- 
Ushment  of  an  lnt«rnatlonAl  quanmtliM  sta- 
tion and  to  permit  the  entry  tb«r*ln  of  ani- 
mals from  any  country  and  tba  sub«equ«nt 
movement  of  such  animals  into  other  parts 
of  the  United  States  for  purposes  of  improT- 
ing  livestock  breeds,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 

H.R.  ia039.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  issuanc* 
of  any  license,  permit,  or  other  authority  by 
the  Federal  Oovemor  with  respect  to  the 
submerged  lands  beneath  Lake  Okeechobee. 
Fla.:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  WHITS: 

H.R.  13030.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  exclude  from  the  U.S.  mails 
••  *  special  category  of  nonmaUable  mat- 
ter certain  obscene  materUl  sold  or  offered 
for  sale  to  minors,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  McCLORT: 

H.J.  Res.  70B.  Resolution  proposing  an 
amendqoant  to  the  Constitution  of  tbs 
Cmtad. States  to  provide  that  the  right  to 
TOtesbaU  not  be  denied  on  account  of  age  to 
p«nons  who  are  18  years  of  age  or  older:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  NICHOta: 

H.J.  R«s.  T70.  Resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal   rlghu   for 
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men  and  women;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STRATTQir: 
H.J.  Bes.  771.  Reeolutton  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  at  the 
United  SUtes  reUUve  to  equal  rights  tat 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TBAOUE  of  California: 
H.J.   Res.   773.   Resolution  supporting  the 
establishment  of  a  national  cemetery  at  Van- 
denberg  Air  Force  Base.  Calif.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By    Mr.     FOLST     (for    himself,    Mr. 

FamsKL,  Mr.  Walob,  Mr.  Bvans  of 

Colorado,    Mr.    TnaifAN,    Mr.    Mst- 

stJNACA,  and  Mr.  St  OnMADt ) : 

H  Con  Res.  287.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 

latlag  to  an  Atlantic   Union  delegation;    to 

the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affalis. 


June  10,  1969 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  claiiae  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bllla  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BLANTON: 
H.R.  12031.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rod- 
rlgo  Tlongaon;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CBDERBERO: 
H.R.    12032.   A   bill   for   the   relief  of  the 
Holley  Carburetor  Co.;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    FRASKR: 
H  R.  12033.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Hector 


Enrique  Oonsales;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OUDB: 
H.R.   12084.  A  bill  for  the  relief   of  Don- 
ald C.   Ooewey;   to  tbe  Oommittee   on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.  laoso.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fran- 
cesco   Parlnlsl;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MIKVA: 
H.R.  12036.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Nevenka 
Opacic;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.    12037.    A    bill    for    the   relief   of   All 
Somay:   to  the  C<Hnmittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OBET: 
H.R.  12038.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stanley 
Wronski;    to   the   Committee   on   the   Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXil,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

140.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Homere 
Rousseau,  New  York,  N.T.,  relattve  to  a  pro- 
posal for  the  elimination  of  air  pollution; 
to  the  Committee  on  t**"iriTig  and  Currency. 

141.  Also,  petition  of  the  Okinawa  Teachers 
Association .  Naha,  Okinawa,  relative  to  the 
return  of  Okinawa  to  Japan;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

142.  Also,  petition  of  the  Village  Assembly, 
Tomlgusuku,  Okinawa,  relaUve  to  the  return 
of  Okinawa  to  Japan;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 
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THE  DARIEN  GAP.  i!TNAL  LINK  IN 
THE  PAN  AMERICAN  HIGHWAY 
SYSTEM 


HON.  DON  H.  CUUSEN 

or    CAUFOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  10,  1969 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  B4r.  Speaker, 
the  closing  of  the  249-mile  highway  gap 
between  Panama  and  Colombia  is  a 
project  of  highest  emotional  value  to  all 
Latin  American  countries.  For  over  15 
years  this  project  has  been  given  tap 
priority  over  all  highways  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica by  the  Pan  American  Highway  Con- 
gresses of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States.  The  surveys  to  close  the  gap, 
undertaken  by  the  OAS  imder  the  di- 
rection of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 
have  been  financed  by  a  |3  million  spe- 
cial fund,  two-thirds  contributed  by  the 
United  States  and  one-third  contributed 
by  all  Latin  American  countries.  These 
surveys  are  just  being  completed  and  the 
recent  breakthrough  by  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads,  which  was  cited  as  one  of 
the  10  outstanding  engineering  achieve- 
ments of  1968  by  the  NaUonal  Society 
of  Professional  Engineers,  has  proven 
the  feasibility  of  a  route  212  miles  short- 
er and  $116  million  less  costly  than  that 
previously  designated  for  linking  North 
and  South  America.  By  a  formal  inter- 
national agreement  signed  on  May  1, 
1969.  in  Bogota,  the  public  works  min- 
isters of  Panama  and  Colombia  gave  the 
highest  priority  to  the  construction  of 
this  short  route. 


Since  the  early  1930's  the  United 
States  has  appropriated  over  $170  mil- 
11<H1  to  assist  in  the  craistruction  of  the 
Inter-American  Highway  through  the 
countries  of  Central  America  and  Pan- 
ama. Each  of  these  countries  furnished 
at  least  one-third  matching  funds, 
though  Mexico  constructed  their  1.587 
miles  without  US.  participation.  The  en- 
tire highway,  extending  3.100  miles  from 
Texas  to  the  Panama  Canal,  has  been 
open  for  6  years  and  the  final  few  un- 
paved  miles  in  Costa  Rica  are  now  un- 
der contract  for  asphalt  surfacing.  How- 
eve.,  the  highway  ends  at  Panama,  and 
there  is  no  roed  connecting  Central 
America  and  Panama  with  South  Amer- 
ica. 

This  Inter-American  Highway  has 
been  an  outstanding  example  of  inter- 
national cooperation  and  highlights  the 
Importance  of  major  interconnecting 
highways  in  a  country's  development. 
Without  question  it  has  been  the  most 
important  single  factor  in  the  success  of 
the  Central  American  common  market. 
Where  only  a  few  years  ago  practically 
no  commerce  crossed  between  these 
countries,  and  the  borders  were  the 
scenes  of  armed  conflict,  now  the  traffic 
flow  over  the  highway  has  broken  down 
the  barriers  and  resulted  in  rapidly  In- 
creasing industrial  exchange  and  social 
integration. 

The  benefits  already  evident  from  the 
increasing  use  of  the  Inter-American 
Highway  could  be  greatly  enhanced  by 
extending  it  through  the  Darlen  Gap  to 
connect   with   the   highway   system   of 


South  America.  There  is  sound  economic 
Justification  for  the  construction  of  the 
highway  in  Panama  and  Colombia  alone, 
aiKl  the  projected  advantage  to  all  of 
Latin  America  stirs  the  Imagination.  As 
a  result  this  program  has  unanimous 
political  and  emotional  support  of  all  the 
countries  of  the  OAS. 

Three  years  ago  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  issued  a  comprehen- 
sive report  entitled  "Multinational  In- 
vestment Programs  and  Latin  American 
Integration."  which  was  prepared  by  the 
Development  and  Resources  Corjxjration 
of  New  York — the  so-called  "Lillenthal 
Report."  This  report  recommended  the 
closing  of  the  Darien  Gap  as  an  out- 
standing project  for  highlighting  the 
Importance  of  multinational  integration 
and  as  being  fundamental  to  Latin 
American  progress.  The  report  pointed 
out  that  the  Darien  project  could  well 
prove  to  be  the  cornerstone  for  a  new 
structure  of  international  cooperation  in 
the  whole  field  of  transport  and  com- 
munication. 

The  Pan  American  Highway  Con- 
gresses, recognizing  the  success  of  the 
Inter-American  Highway,  have  urged 
that  the  Darien  program  be  authorized 
as  a  continuation  of  the  U.S.  Inter- 
American  Highway  Authority  under  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  Closing  the 
Darien  Gap  by  following  the  policies  and 
procedures  which  have  worked  so  well 
throughout  Central  America  would  result 
in  crediting  the  overall  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress program. 

Studies  undertaken  in  connection  with 
the  long  route,  originally  proposed  in 
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Colombia,  supported  economic  feasibil- 
ity on  the  basis  of  a  461-mlle  highway 
project.  The  recent  breakthrough  in 
proving  the  feaslblUty  of  the  short  249- 
mile  route  greatly  enhances  the  economic 
returns  since  the  same  benefits  will  ac- 
crue from  about  half  the  Investment.  The 
present  estimate,  developed  imder  the  di- 
rection of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
for  the  short  route,  totals  $149  million; 
$89  million  for  199  miles  in  Panama,  and 
$60  million  for  50  miles  in  Colombia,  in- 
cluding the  crossing  of  the  forbidding 
Atrato  River  Swamp.  These  estimates  are 
based  on  sound  engineering  designs  and 
include  allowances  for  engineering,  con- 
tingencies, and  inflation  of  25  percent 
over  the  10-year  construction  period  pro- 
posed. Tlie  detailed  surveys  are  suffi- 
ciently advanced  to  permit  initiation  of 
construction  from  several  headings  In 
Panama  and  Colombia. 

In  addition  to  the  great  emotional  and 
political  benefit  of  assisting  in  the  clos- 
ing of  the  highway  gap  between  North 
and  South  America,  the  soimd  economic 
benefits  include  the  development  of  for- 
est products,  basic  minerals,  agriculture, 
and  of  considerable  importance,  the 
opening  up  of  the  Pan  American  high- 
way system  for  tourists.  While  the  imme- 
diate economic  values  would  benefit  Pan- 
ama and  Colombia,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
industrial,  recreational,  and  political  p>o- 
tentlals  extend  throughout  the  Americas. 

Today,  I  have  introduced  a  bill,  along 
with  my  colleagues,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Kluczynski)  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright),  to 
authorize  the  United  States  to  cooperate 
with  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama  and  the  Government  of  Colom- 
bia in  the  construction  of  approximately 
250  miles  of  highway  in  these  two  coun- 
tries, in  the  location  known  as  the  Da- 
rien Gap.  to  connect  the  Inter-American 
Highway  with  the  Pan  American  high- 
way system  of  South  America.  The  con- 
struction of  this  highway  would  be  under 
the  administration  of  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  in  consultation  with  the 
Department  of  State,  the  same  as 
the  construction  of  the  Inter-American 
me^way,  and  would  be  subject  to  the 
same  requirements  as  those  applying  to 
the  Inter- American  Highway. 

Obligation  of  U.S.  fimds  would  be  con- 
ditioned upon  the  sigreement  of  each  of 
the  two  countries  to  provide  all  necessary 
rights-of-way,  not  to  Impose  or  permit 
the  Imposition  of  tolls  on  the  highway, 
not  to  levy  or  assess  any  fee,  tax,  or  other 
charge  for  use  of  the  highway  by  vehicles 
or  persons  from  the  United  States  that 
does  not  apply  equally  to  vehicles  and 
persons  of  such  country,  to  continue  to 
grant  reciprocal  recognition  of  vehicle 
registration  and  drivers'  licenses  in  ac- 
cordance with  treaties  and  international 
conventions  establishing  such  reciprocal 
recognition,  and  to  provide  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  highway  after  It  is  com- 
pleted in  condition  adequately  to  serve 
the  needs  of  present  and  future  traffic. 

This  bill  would  authorize  the  appropri- 
ation of  not  to  exceed  $100  million,  which 
would  be  expended  over  a  period  of  ap- 
proximatdy  10  years  to  pay  two-thirds 
of  the  cost  of  construction  of  the  high- 
way. 
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REPRESENTATIVE  JOE  L.  EVINS' 
CIRCUIT  RIDma  CONCEPT  PAYS 
OFF 


HON.  RAY  BLANTON 

or   TEKNSSSES 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  9.  1969 

Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Evins)  has 
long  been  recognized  as  an  outstanding 
champion  of  small  town  and  rural 
America. 

Through  the  years  he  has  fought  to 
assist  our  smaller  communities  with 
their  limited  resources  to  participate  to 
a  much  greater  degree  in  Federal  pro- 
grams of  assistance. 

Thanks  to  Joe  Evms  and  others  who 
Joined  him  in  this  effort,  our  smaller 
communities  are  now  participating  in 
many  Federal  programs. 

Congressman  Evins  has  also  developed 
and  followed  through  on  new  concepts 
with  respect  to  small  town  America. 

For  example,  he  pioneered  in  the 
multicounty  circuit  riding  concept  of 
bringing  government  to  the  people.  At 
his  suggestion  and  on  his  recommenda- 
tion, a  circuit-riding  team  of  Federal 
officials  toured  a  number  of  counties  in 
Termessee,  explaining  Federal  programs 
at  regional  conferences,  discussing  local 
problems,  visiting  with  local  officials — 
truly  bringing  government  to  the  people 
and  bridging  the  gap  between  Washing- 
ton and  local  communities. 

As  evidence  of  the  success  of  these 
Partnership  for  Progress  Conferences, 
specific  projects  have  been  developed 
and  approved  in  this  area.  The  city  of 
Kingston,  Tenn.  for  example,  recently 
received  approval  of  fimds  to  finance  a 
new  community  center. 

Another  of  Congressman  Evins'  ac- 
complishments has  been  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Office  of  Small  Town  Serv- 
ices In  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  This  office  acts  as 
a  liaison  between  our  smaller  communi- 
ties  and  the  various  departments  in  HUD. 
This  office  is  the  voice  of  Smalltown 
America  in  HUD. 

Because  of  the  great  interest  In  our 
smaller  communities,  I  am  placing  in 
the  Record  herewith  articles  concern- 
ing Congressman  Evins'  accomplish- 
ments in  this  field. 
The  articles  follow: 
[Prom  the  Roane  County  (Tenn.)  News, 

Slay  29,  1969] 
CrTY  Gets  Funds  fob  CoMMUNrry  Center 
Kingston  is  godng  to  have  a  community 
center,  with  two-thirds  of  the  financing  com- 
ing train  a  Federal  gptint. 

This  was  announced  this  week  by  Mayor 
Chester  Pulte  and  Roy  Bowen.  chairman  of 
the  park  and  recreation  commission  upon 
notification  of  the  grant  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
The  City  is  getting  a  grant  of  $243,812 
from  HUD  to  be  used  for  a  neighborhood 
facility  to  be  designed  as  a  community  cen- 
ter. 

TTie  center  is  to  be  located  on  City-owned 
land  at  the  JuncUon  of  Patton  Ferry  Road 
and  Race  St.,  near  Roane  County  High 
School. 

Total  cost  of  the  project  is  put  at  $365,718 
and  tbe  provision  of  the  site  and  other  local 
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services  will  be  Included  In  the  City's  por- 
tion of  the  cost. 

Mayor  Fultz  and  Bowen.  who  is  coordina- 
tor of  program  development  fcH-  the  County 
school  system,  said  the  project  Is  a  direct  re- 
sult of  a  "circuit-riding"  trip  of  Federal 
agency  officials  which  started  at  Kingston 
last  June.  The  "clrcult-rldlng"  concept  was 
developed  by  Congressman  Joe  L.  Evins  of 
the  Fourth  District. 

At  the  team  visit,  numerous  prospects 
were  discussed  In  terms  of  local,  state  and 
national  cooperation.  Several  others  than 
suggested  still  are  in  discussion  stage. 

Pultz  and  Bowen  said  the  next  step  in 
the  project  will  be  the  completion  of  cer- 
tain "paper  work"  and  the  completion  of 
the  final  detoll  drawings  by  the  arcliltect- 
engineers. 

The  firm  handling  the  project  Is  Barge, 
Waggoner  and  Sumner,  which  handled  mcst 
of  Kingston's  street  and  sewer  projects. 

"We  are  indebted  to  Congressman  Evins  for 
his  work  in  the  circuit-rider  project."  said 
Pultz.  "It  has  certainly  made  a  big  develop- 
ment possible  lor  Kingston." 

He  also  expressed  appreciation  to  Charles 
Sonnebom.  who  made  the  circuit  trip  as  the 
representative  of  HUD,  and  others  In  that 
agency. 

Kingston's  formal  application  was  filed 
with  HUD  at  Atlanta  In  March.  Pultz,  Bowen 
and  several  others  made  a  trip  thei;p  to 
deliver  the  application. 

Other  details  as  to  the  center  will  be  an- 
nounced in  the  near  futiu-e. 

Evins  expressed  gratification  that  the  grant 
had  been  approved  and  that  dividends  were 
being  seen  from  the  "circuit  riding"  program. 
He  thanked  officials  of  Kingston,  who  set  up 
the  first  stop  on  the  tour. 

Sonnebom.  who  Is  director  of  Small  Town 
Services  for  HUD,  issued  the  following  state- 
ment: 

"The  approval  of  the  Neighborhood  Facili- 
ties grant  for  Kingston  shows  the  value  of 
the  clrcult-rldlng  concept  Initiated  by  Con- 
gressman Joe  L.  Evins.  Programs  that  can  re- 
move Federal  officials  from  behind  their  desks 
in  Washington  and  take  them  to  the  grass- 
roots are  Invaluable  from  both  standpoints. 
"They  give  the  Federal  officials  valuable 
insight  into  local  problems  and  in  providing 
local  officials  and  information  and  assistance 
normally  unavailable. 

"In  the  case  of  HUD,  whose  delivery  sys- 
tem is  limited  to  regional  offices  and  state- 
wide program  representatives,  it  is  hoped  that 
the  service  as  provided  by  clrcult-rldlng 
teams  can  reach  the  local  officials  and  ad- 
vise on  their  specific  problems." 

[Prom  the  Rural  Electric  Newsletter,  May  23, 

1969] 

Small  Town  Office  To  Stat;  NRECA  Backs 

RuBAL  Housing 

Rep.  Joe  L.  Evins  (D-Tenn.)  has  been  as- 
sured by  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Secretary  George  Romney  that  HUD  will  not 
close  its  Office  of  Small  Town  Services. 

Evins,  chairman  of  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  Appropriations  for  HUD,  received 
strong  backing  from  rural  electrics  and  other 
niral  organizations  in  his  efforts  to  keep  the 
office  open  following  reports  it  would  be 
phased  out.  He  received  a  large  number  of 
telegrams  and  letters  expressing  support  for 
the  office  during  hearings  on  HUD  funds. 

In  its  position  paper  on  rural  area  devel- 
opment last  January.  NRECA  recommended 
that  the  office  be  expanded  to  insure  better 
coordination  among  HUD  agencies  for  rural 
development  and  to  assist  rural  communities 
in  solving  the  complicated  requirements 
when  applying  for  HUD  assistance. 

In  testimony  last  week  en  HUD  appropri- 
ations, NRECA's  WlUlam  E.  Murray,  legisla- 
tive representative  for  rural  area  develop- 
ment, pointed  out  that  a  great  deal  of  knowl- 
edge and  work  is  required  by  applicants  for 
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BUD  iMlp.  Mtd  that  uiuUl  towns  and  rantl 
mnmm  ottmn  are  at  a  cUaadTantag*  beeauM,  un- 
like big  cltlea.  tb«7  do  not  bar*  tha  npar- 
Um  or  fuU-tlm«  panoonai  to  prapara  and 
follow  tbrougb  on  ap{>Ucatkma. 

Murray  said  that  tbla  problem  ooold  ba 
•ubetanttally  overoome  by  ezpanalon  of  tha 
Ofllce  of  SmaU  T>own  Seirlcea,  which  waa  au- 
thorised laat  year. 

"PreeenUy."  said  Murray,  "the  office  has  a 
very  limited  ataff  and  a  very  limited  budget. 
We  would  urge  that  It  be  considerably  ex- 
panded aothat  It  can  provide  effective  liai- 
son with  HUD  agencies,  plus  advisory  and  In- 
formational services  to  insure  a  better  de- 
livery system  for  HUD  asststanoe  In  rural 


Murray  expressed  support  for  full  funding 
In  nscal  1970  of  the  new  home  ownership 
and  rental  mortgage  Interest  subsidy  pro- 
grams. 

He  aald  that  If  the  goal  of  a  decent  home 
for  every  American  as  reaffirmed  by  the  10«8 
Housing  Act  Is  to  be  achieved,  "much  more 
emphasis  must  be  placed  on  meeting  housing 
needs  of  rural  areas." 

NRKCA  Oeneral  Manager  Robert  D.  Par- 
tridge this  week  re-emphaslzed  that  more  at- 
tention needs  to  be  given  to  rural  housing. 
In  ^l  Btaaement  presented  Tuesday  to  the 
National  Aural  Area  Development  Conference 
on  Community  Building  in  Port  Lauder- 
dale, Pla.,  Partridge  aald,  "If  by  magic  we 
could  rehabilitate  all  the  substandard  hous- 
ing in  our  urban  areas,  only  one-half  of 
America's  housing  problem  would  be  solved." 
He  pointed  out  that  nxral  areas  have  less 
than  one- third  of  the  nations  population. 
but  66  percent  of  the  nations  substandard 
bousing. 

He  said  the  dimensions  of  rural  America's 
hollaing  needs  are  largely  unknown  and  are 
overshadowed  by  urban  problems.  "We  re- 
alize." he  said,  "that  the  urban  crlsU  and 
the  rural  crisis  are  really  the  same  crisis 
and  they  cannot  be  separated  or  successfully 
dealt  with  on  a  piecemeal.  Individual  or 
Isolated  basis  .  .  .  The  country  cannot  suc- 
ceed In  one  and  fall  In  the  other." 

The  three-day  NRECA-sponsored  confer- 
ence, which  opened  Tuesday,  explored  "New 
Techniques  In  Community  Pacllltles  and 
Housing"  In  attempte  to  answer  the  pressing 
need  for  housing  and  community  develop- 
ment In  rural  areas. 


CX>NORESSMAN  ROBERTS'  WORK 
CITED 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  FALLON 

OF    MABTUUVD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  June  10,  1969 

Mr.  PALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  work  of 
one  of  the  most  industrious  members  of 
the  Public  Works  Committee,  of  which 
I  am  chairman,  has  been  cited  by  the 
Longview,  Tex..  Morning  Journal. 

The  newspaper  editorial  reviews  Con- 
gressman RoBEKTs'  broad  Interest  in 
many  areas  of  concern  to  hla  constitu- 
ents, but  particularly  singles  out  his 
great  and  valuable  work  and  leadership 
in  the  proper  development  of  water  re- 
sources. 

So  that  all  of  our  colleagues  can  know 
of  the  high  esteem  In  which  Congress- 
man Roberts  is  held  by  the  people  of  east 
Texas.  I  include  the  editorial  from  the 
Longview  Morning  Journal  as  part  of 
my  remarks  at  this  point: 

Oua  CoNcassaMAN  at  Wosk 

One  of  the  finest  examples  we  know  of  a 
congressman  at  work  for  his  district  and  for 
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tlie  beat  intveata  of  his  oountry  la  betng 
shown  in  thU  Oaagrws  l^  U.B.  Rep.  Ray 
Roberta  or  the  4ttt  Texas  Dtatrlet. 

We  oan  review  here  only  a  part  of  Oon- 
grasamsii  Robertr  work,  foc^-to  jMntfibnm 
an  old  saying — a  dtlaen's  work  la  from  sun 
to  stm.  a  oongreaaman's  work  Is  narer  dooe. 
To  Ray  Roberto,  batng  a  U.8.  ReprManUttva 
U  fuU  time  work. 

Mr.  Roberto  waa  In  Longview  briefly  FHday 
and  presented  the  National  Safety  Council's 
Award  of  Merit  to  the  Defense  Produoto  Man- 
ufacturing Division  of  R.  Q.  LeToumeau.  Inc. 
He  dted  the  company  for  "plsylng  an  ex- 
tremely vital  role  In  our  defense  pro,iram"  In 
haodllng  9164  mUllon  In  defense  contracts. 
and  praised  employes  and  the  safety  program 
for  having  achieved  2A8ajon  man  hours 
without  a  disabling  Injury. 

The  vlalt  here  was  part  of  a  busy  weekend 
schedule  of  calls  in  the  4th  Texas  District— 
a  necessary  activity  for  a  congressman  who 
seeks  to  keep  In  close  touch  with  the  people 
of  the  region  he  represento. 

A  veteran  in  the  work  of  CongreM,  Ray 
Roberts  has  shown  himself  alert  and  knowl- 
edgeable in  legislative  processes  and  an  effec- 
tive man  not  only  in  the  committees  and 
halls  of  the  Congress  but  also  In  dealing  with 
other  federal  agencies  In  and  out  ol  Wash- 
ington. 

The  record  shows  he  has  not  been  contont 
merely  to  attend  House  sessions  and  vote;  be 
continuously  studies  district  and  national 
needs  and  problems,  initiates  and  Introduces 
bills,  and  works  with  others  for  passage  ot 
specific  legislation  touching  both  local  and 
national  conditions. 

On  a  matter  of  the  keenest  Interest  to  tax- 
payers. Rep.  Roberts  u  working  with  other 
oongreesmen  in  the  Hoiise  and  on  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  to  help  close  loopholes 
they  feel  enable  some  millionaires  and  tax 
exempt  foundations  to  avoid  paying  income 
taxes. 

"When  we  can  cloee  these  loopholes  we  will 
be  able  to  reduce  the  tax  load  on  the  average 
taxpayer  or  make  some  paymento  on  the 
national  debt,"  Roberts  explains  In  his  news- 
letter. "In  addition,  I  am  supporting  the 
proposal  to  increase  the  Income  tax  exemp- 
tion from  9600  to  $1,000  per  person,"  and  he 
adds  that  he  Is  hopeful  "that  we  can  find  the 
funds  tor  a  $1,200  exemption." 

The  so-called  "Ray  Roberto  No  Work  No 
Eat"  bUl  Is  a  measiire  the  purpoee  of  which 
he  explains  this  way:  "This  bill  would  change 
our  welfare  system  from  a  give-away  pro- 
gram to  a  work  program  Able-bodied  men 
and  women  would  be  required  to  work  to  re- 
ceive federal  assistance.  It  would  not  affect 
our  elderly  or  disabled." 

Congressman  Roberts  has  Introduced  an- 
other bill  of  great  Importance  to  retired  peo- 
ple and  other  citizens  drawing  Social  Secu- 
rity. Under  his  bill,  a  man  and  wife  could 
earn  up  to  $4,800  a  year  and  stUl  receive  their 
full  Social  Security  beneflto.  This  would  be 
very  helpful  to  older  people  now  on  limited 
Income  and  plagued  by  rising  living  costo. 

There  Is  another  area  In  which  Rep. 
Roberto  has  been  active.  This  Is  the  effort  to 
reduce  federal  spending  as  a  means  of  com- 
batting Inflation  with  tto  higher  prices  and 
reduced  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar. 

"We  have  made  some  headway  In  reducing 
federal  spending."  he  reporto.  "We  placed  a 
mandatory  celling  on  federal  spending  which 
would  slow  down  the  big  spenders  in  their 
efforts  for  more  urban  welfare  and  foreign 
giveaways.  If  we  had  had  a  few  votes  from 
some  of  the  Eastern  big  city  members  of 
Congress  earlier. "  he  believes  many  of  the 
changes  he  Is  seeking  could  have  become 
law  some  time  ago. 

Mr.  Roberto  believes,  and  we  think  rightly 
so,  that  these  legislative  Items  are  among  the 
moet  Important  ma.ters  now  before  the 
Congress — Importont  to  the  people  becauoj 
they  would  beneflt  thoee  who  are  shoulder- 
ing the  largest  tax  burden  In  the  nation,  the 
skilled  hourly  workers  and  whlto  collar  peo- 
ple In  the  middle  Income  bracket. 
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Rep.  Roberto  will  be  warmly  applauded  for 
IntrodtKlng  a  bin.  H.B.  4908,  to  maka  It  a 
federal  offense  to  maU  obaoene  material  to 
minors  or  to  famlllas  which  have  minora  In 
tha  booM.  Hocnaa  and  offices  In  Longrlew  and 
Kaat  Texas  have  had  their  prlvato  decency 
Invaded  by  this  flood  of  pornographic  smut, 
apparenUy  designed  to  exploit  the  natural 
curloaity  of  children  and  young  people  as  It 
deals  with  filthy  sex  and  perversion  and 
sadlsUc  behavior.  The  Roberto  blU  seeks  to 
get  around  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions 
and  still  empower  the  Poet  Office  Department 
to  protect  the  public,  and  he  appeala  to  cltl- 
sens  to  support  the  crusade  against  obscene 
material  and  the  President's  reconmienda- 
tlon  to  control  this  tide  of  smut  being  sent 
through  the  mall. 

The  Congressman's  leadership  at  the 
Washington  level  and  his  coordinating  ef- 
forto  In  the  Sabine  River  Basin  flood  pre- 
vention and  development  project  are  well 
known.  He  Invited  the  members  of  the  Flood 
Control  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  to  Longview  for  a 
public  hearing  which,  with  much  more  re- 
cent work  In  Washington,  has  resulted  In 
the  Sabine  project  being  placed  In  line  for 
Presidential  recommendation  for  Inclusion 
In  the  next  omnibus  Rivers  and  Harbors  Im- 
provement bin. 

As  a  member  of  this  subconunlttee  and 
aa  representative  of  most  of  the  upper 
Sabine  Basin.  Mr.  Roberto  has  taken  great 
pride  in  the  work  of  Chairman  Robert  E. 
Jones  (congressman  from  Alabama)  and  his 
aassoclato  committee  members,  not  only  In 
the  broad  scope  of  the  public  hearing  in 
Longview  but  also  In  the  thorough  manner 
In  which  they  have  followed  through  in 
Washington  on  this  Important  flood  con- 
trol and  development  project. 

These  matters  are  only  a  few  of  the  many 
In  which  Congressman  Roberto  Is  concerned 
and  In  which  he  Is  working  In  a  dedicated 
and  effective  manner  to  bring  about  changes 
and  Improvemento.  We  feel  that  the  people  of 
the  4th  Texas  District  are  deeply  Interested 
In  this  kind  of  constructive  work  and  appre- 
ciate the  continued  efforto  of  their  congress- 


WORLD  FAMOUS  FERTILIZER  CEN- 
TER AIDS  FARMERS 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  10, 1969 


Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  June  issue  of  the  Progressive  Parm- 
er magazine  printed  tin  excellent  article 
on  the  work  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority's  world  famous  National  Fer- 
tilizer Development  Center  at  Muscle 
Shoals,  Ala.  The  account  briefly  traces 
the  history  of  the  center  and  tells  of 
its  importance  in  the  development  of 
new  plant  foods  and  in  the  reduction 
of  the  cost  for  plant  nutrients. 

Although  the  development  of  new  fer- 
tilizer is  of  foremost  Importance  to 
farmers,  the  National  Fertilizer  Center 
is  of  great  concern  to  every  person  in 
this  Nation  because  each  of  us  is  a  con- 
sumer of  farm  produce. 

In  developing  new  products  and  new 
procedures  to  make  farming  more  ef- 
ficient, the  center  has  played  a  signi- 
ficant role  in  holding  down  the  cost  of 
farm  production  and  enabling  the  farm- 
er to  market  his  produce  at  the  lowest 
possible  prices. 

The  article  points  out  that  research 
work  at  the  center  offers  great  promise 
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of  more  ImpreesiTe  achievements  in  the 
years  ahead. 

So  that  all  of  my  colleagues  may  know 
of  the  National  Fertilizer  Development 
Center,  I  Include  this  article  from  the 
Progressive  Farmer  magazine  at  this 
point: 
Whkxk  ths  Plant  Food  Skabch  Ooes  On 
(By  Fred  Myers) 

The  South  can  boast  that  It  holds  the 
largest  fertilizer  research  facility  in  the 
world.  It  is  TVA's  National  Fertilizer  Devel- 
opment Center  at  Muscle  Shoals,  Ala.  From 
this  complex  of  chemical  planto  and  labora- 
tories have  oome  new  discoveries,  to  make 
the  fertilizer  you  buy  today  one  of  the  best 
Inveetmento  you  can  make. 

The  Center  Is  near  Wilson  Dam,  which  was 
built  during  World  War  I  to  supply  elec- 
tricity for  the  manufacture  ol  nitrates  to 
be  used  for  explosives,  but  the  war  ended 
before  the  dam  was  completed  The  nitrate 
plant,  built  by  the  War  Department,  sat  Idle 
until  1933  when  It  was  released  to  TVA  for 
use  in  a  national  program  to  develop  new 
and  better  fertilizers.  Since  phosphate  was 
badly  needed,  TVA  hired  engineers  to  modify 
and  c^)erate  the  plant  to  produce  concen- 
trated superphosphate.  Sclentlsto  were  hired 
to  discover  new  fertilizer  compounds. 

Beginning  In  1934.  the  us«  oi  high-analysis 
phosphate  was  demonstrated  on  thousands 
of  Tennessee  Vjdley  farms  and  then  on  farms 
throughout  the  South  and  In  other  parte 
of  the  country.  Today  the  program  Is  broader. 
In  nearly  every  state,  more  than  a  dozen  ex- 
perimental nitrogen  and  phosphate  fertiliz- 
ers are  being  tested  under  farm  conditions 
In  cooperative  educational  programs  with 
colleges. 

During  the  1960's.  new  types  of  fertilizers, 
new  ways  of  producing  and  distributing 
them,  and  new  demands  by  farmers  put 
pressure  on  the  fertilizer  Industry  to  change 
from  Ito  traditional  mlxed-fertlllzer  system. 
But  the  biggest  changes  dlon't  come  until 
the  1960's.  Before  technology  came  to  the 
rescue,  more  than  one  farmer  cursed  the 
dusty,  dirty,  trash-filled  powder  which  caked 
in  bags  and  clogged  applicators.  Now,  new 
manufacturing  techniques — many  of  them 
developed  by  TVA — have  helped  make  pos- 
sible the  granulation  of  more  than  90%  of 
all  dry  fertilizer  sold. 

The  form  In  which  fertilizer  was  marketed 
changed  moet  with  bulk  blending  With  this 
technique,  you  can  make  "prescription"  fer- 
tilizers to  solve  specific  soil  fertility  prob- 
lems. In  1960.  there  were  fewer  than  300 
bulk  blending  plants  In  the  United  States. 
Now   there   are  more   than  4.000. 

Thoee  in  the  fertilizer  Industry — and  farm- 
ers— were  surprised  at  the  speed  with  which 
bulk  blending  spread.  But  they  have  been 
even  more  conscious  of  the  rising  popularity 
of  liquid  mixed  and  suspension  fertilizers. 
Intensive  basic  research  at  the  Center — In- 
cluding some  dramatic  breakthroughs  In  the 
igso's — set  the  stege  for  an  upward  spiral  in 
the  production  and  use  of  these  two  types  of 
fiuld  fertilizer.  The  rush  to  fluids  shows  no 
sign  of  stopping,  and  they  offer  several  ad- 
vantages. One  of  the  most  Important  is  that 
micronutriente  and  pesticides  can  easily  be 
added  to  the  fertilizer  mixture  and  applied 
at  the  same  time. 

With  the  Introduction  of  fluids,  however, 
came  the  need  lor  more  modem  technology. 
Besides  belte  and  bins  for  handling  granular 
fertilizers,  the  Industry  suddenly  needed 
pipes,  tanks,  mixers,  meters,  different  appli- 
cation equipment,  and  information  never 
before  needed  by  the  Industry.  Again,  the 
Center  conducted  demonstrations,  supplied 
engineering  help  to  companies,  and  con- 
ducted research  to  find  better  ways  of  mak- 
ing and  applying  liquid  mixers  and  suspen- 
sions. And  it's  still  doing  these  things. 

It  has  also  introduced  new  fertilizers  for 
indtistry  to  use  In  making  fluid  grades.  First 
came  10-34-0  which  was  soon  replaced  by 
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11-37-0,  now  commonly  used  In  making 
high-analysis  liquid  mixes.  A  13-40-0  sus- 
pension developed  by  TVA  Is  being  intro- 
duced to  the  Industry  to  make  high-analysis 
suspensions — some  conteinlng  as  much  as 
50%  plant  nutrlento.  Suspensions  with  an 
even  higher  analysis  are  being  tested. 

What  are  you  likely  to  see  in  coming  years? 
Research  at  the  Center  gives  two  interesting 
clues.  First,  there  will  be  nitrogen  granules 
which,  because  of  a  coating,  will  release 
nitrogen  throughout  the  growing  season  or 
even  longer.  This  will  be  a  real  advantage  to 
producers  of  forage  or  other  crops  requiring 
repeated  applications  of  nitrogen  for  fastest 
growth  and  top  yields.  One  slow-release  fer- 
tilizer— sulfur-coated  urea — is  already  in  the 
advanced  pilot  plant  stege  of  development. 

Second,  fertilizers  of  the  future  will  be- 
come even  more  concentrated.  Some  com- 
pounds. Etui  being  studied  In  the  laboratory, 
contain  up  to  four  times  as  much  plant 
nutriento  as  today's  average  fertilizer.  Such 
high-analysis  fertilizers  MriU  mean  the  ap- 
plication of  fewer  tons  to  get  the  same  crop 
response.  They  will  also  save  on  freight,  han- 
dling, and  storage  coste. 

Few  farmers  20  years  ago  would  have  pre- 
dicted these  things  would  happen  by  1969: 
That  they  would  have  a  choice  ol  buying 
fertilizer  by  the  bag,  the  truck,  or  the  tenk. 
That  granular  fertilizer  without  dust  and 
lumps  would  be  the  rule,  not  the  exception. 
That  the  leading  grade  in  the  South — then 
4-10-7  with  21%  plant  nutrients — would  be 
replaced  by  6-12-12  with  30%  plant  nu- 
trlente. 

But  there's  still  much  to  be  done.  And 
sclentlsto  at  the  Center  will  take  enough 
time  from  their  greenhouse,  laboratory,  and 
production  studies  to  tell  you  that  the 
search  goes  on. 


SUFFERING  IN  SILENCE 


HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  10, 1969 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple of  my  district  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly alarmed  by  the  ever-growing  infla- 
tion in  our  country.  I  am  sure  that  most 
of  our  colleagues  are  hearing  from  their 
constituents  on  this  matter,  also. 

The  one  group  of  people  that  inflation 
hurts  most  is  the  group  which  is  retired 
or  reaching  retirement  age.  Our  elderly 
usually  must  live  on  a  fixed  Income  which 
does  not  go  up  as  prices  rise.  As  a  result, 
they  must  lower  their  standard  of  living. 

The  following  letter  was  printed  in  the 
"Letters  to  the  Editor"  section  of  the 
Montgomery  Advertiser  recently.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  read  this  letter  and  give 
careful  consideration  to  this  important 
matter.  The  letter  follows: 

Suffering  in  Silence 

Editor.  The  Advertiser: 

There  are  more  than  20,000,000  people  over 
65  years  of  age  living  In  our  country  today 
who  have  paid  into  the  government  insur- 
ance or  Social  Security  their  dollars  when  a 
dollar  would  buy  from  6  to  20  times  more 
than  it  will  today.  We  are  law-abiding  citi- 
zens who  are  not  asking  for  any  handoute 
from  the  taxpayer.  All  we  are  asking  for  is 
to  give  us  back  our  dollars  with  the  same 
value  as  they  bad  when  we  paid  them. 

No  we  are  not  asking  for  $1.79  a  potmd 
steak  or  $1.19  a  pound  pork  chops.  We  have 
been  enjoying  chicken  at  29  cento  a  pound 
but  even  this  went  up  to  45  cento  last  week. 
There  are  hundreds  ol  Items  out  ol  our 
reach. 
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The  lact  Is  we  are  paying  the  same  for 
electricity,  water,  gas,  telephone  service, 
clothes  and  lood  as  the  man  making  35  to 
80  dollars  a  day.  This  is  the  manjwho  gov- 
erns the  prices  we  all  have  to  pay,  and  the 
big  demand  lor  help  will  be  with  us  as  long 
as  the  government  keeps  paying  handouto  to 
almost  half  the  people  of  our  nation  in  the 
form  of  welfare,  rent  subsidies  and  various 
farm  programs. 

We  are  the  forgotten  people,  living  on  an 
average  of  $100  a  month  In  this  highly  In-  . 
flated  period.  But  we  are  not  complaining, 
we  are  not  demanding  or  (blackmailing,  a 
more  appropriate  word) .  We  are  not  burning 
or  looting.  We  are  not  demanding  millions 
from  the  churches  which  we  know  will  tear 
them  into  splinters. 

We  are  not  threatening  our  mayors,  coun- 
cllmen,  governors,  congressmen,  senators  or 
president.  Neither  are  we  boycotting  our 
merchants.  However,  we  do  have  to  spend 
our  little  Insurance  wisely  to  exist  at  today's 
money  value.  We  are  living  a  whole  month 
on  alyiut  the  equal  of  three  days  salary  of 
the  average  American  worker. 

We  pay  our  sales  taxes,  our  property  taxes 
and  insurance.  If  we  are  lucky  enough  to 
own  our  homes:  and,  if  not,  we  pay  rent 
the  same  as  if  we  were  making  $4  to  $10  an 
hour.  Yes.  we  are  from  all  walks  of  life: 
farmers,  factory  workers,  clerks,  merchants 
and  businessmen  that  have  paid  our  Income 
tax  and  Social  Security.  We  have  given  to 
colleges,  churches,  Boy  Scouts,  the  YMCA 
and  every  worthy  organization  and  would 
like  to  continue  to  help  financially  but  it  Is 
Impossible  on  our  deflated  dollar. 

Yet  we  see  able-bodied  people  who  have 
never  paid  any  texes  except  sales  ana  gaso- 
line tex  and  who  have  never  worked  a  day  in 
their  lives  drawing  a  much  larger  welfare 
check  than  our  insurance  is  paying  us.  They 
also  get  commodities  and  many  more  bene- 
fite  to  make  them  more  comfortable,  healthy 
and  ready  to  loot,  bum  and  riot  If  they  do 
not  have  their  way. 

Yes,  old  people  can  get  hungry  too  but  you 
never  hear  of  a  committee  from  Washington 
being  sent  to  find  them. 

We  have  been  tied  in  with  HEW  so  our  in- 
surance money  can  be  used  to  pay  these  wel- 
fare checks  and  also  to  make  it  appear  our 
Insurance  is  a  form  of  welfare  or  a  handout 
from  Washington,  which  we  rightly  resent. 
We  could  organize  and  carry  an  election  in 
our  country  but  we  do  not  believe  in  a  block 
vote.  We  believe  In  true  democracy. 

You  do  not  see  our  names  and  pictures 
smeared  all  over  the  front  pages  of  the  news- 
papers or  see  us  marching  on  television.  You 
do  not  see  or  hear  of  us  breaking  any  laws 
nor  do  we  intend  to  for  we  have  too  much 
respect  for  our  country  and  ourselves.  We 
are  not  asking  for  one  thing  that  would  not 
be  good  for  everyone,  for  we  are  not  a  privi- 
leged group  and  are  not  asking  for  anything 
that  would  not  help  and  probably  save  our 
nation:  that  Is,  to  curb  Inflation,  so  that  we 
can  have  chicken  at  least  for  Sunday  dlimer 
and  peace  of  mind  if  someone  comes  to  see  us 
we  will  have  some  food  to  serve  them.  Our 
pride  and  dignity  will  not  allow  us  to  accept 
handoute. 

Think  alx)ut  it  and  help  save  our  nation 
from  the  death  ol  inflation. 

George  Blackmon. 
Pkattville,  Ala. 


THE   STEADY   PROGRESS    TOWARD 
PEACE 


HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  10,1969 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  un- 
derstandable that  Americans  of  alj.  per- 
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suasions  sre  becoming  weary  of  Involve- 
ment  In  the  fate  of  other  natlon»<and 
that  most  Americans  are  anxious  that 
our  attention  and  resources  be  devoted 
to  the  Ills  of  our  strife- torn  society. 

The  President  was  correct  in  saying 
that  the  easy  and  politically  popular 
thing  to  do  would  be  to  promise  an  end 
to  Vietnam  and  all  other  foreign  en- 
tanglements. Americans  yearn  for  peace. 

Unfortunately  history  does  not  give  us 
what  we  want  when  we  want  it. 

I  congratulate  the  President  for  his 
courage  and  statesmanship  In  reminding 
us  that — 

Tha  world  of  our  desires  remains  distant 
from  tha  world  of  reality,  and  it  may  elude 
us  entirely  If  we  fall  to  see  our  present  situa- 
tion clearly  and  act  accordingly. 

Now  the  withdrawal  of  Uj8.  troops  from 
South  Vietnam  will  begin.  If  conditions 
permit,  the  withdrawal  will  continue. 
This  Is  a  sound  beginning.  Let  us  not  be 
so  Impatient  for  more  instant  solutions 
that  wis.  .undermine  the  steady  progress 
towant  peace. 


MINNESOTA  FUTURE  FARMERS  OP 
AMERICA 
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Whereas,  this  U  the  only  known  jouth 
organisation  conducting  a  state-wide  educa- 
tional program  on  health  haaards  resulting 
from  the  use  of  tobacoo,  alcohol  and  nar- 
cotics; and 

Whereas,  this  organization  has  contributed 
over  $300,000  to  chartUble  acttvlUes  since 
loss  Including  sfis.OOO  for  a  speech  therapy 
building  at  Camp  Courage:  contributed  over 
•a.OOO  In  cash  and  gifts  for  mentally  re- 
tarded: and 

Whereas,  this  organisation  has  contributed 
garden  and  carpenter  tools  for  marginal 
fanners  In  Africa.  Asia,  and  Latin  America 
and  books  for  agriculture  students  In  the 
Philippines  and  Korea;  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives commend  the  MlnneeoU  Associa- 
tion of  the  Future  Parmers  of  America  for 
their  outstanding  program  and  significant 
contributions  to  the  development  of  citizen- 
ship and  rural  leadership  qualities  In  Its 
members  as  well  as  the  agrlcultiiral  eoonon>y 
of  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Chief  Clark 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  forward  a 
copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  kUnnesota  Fu- 
ture Farmers  of  America  organisation  at  the 
State  Department  of  Bducatlon,  Vocational 
education  Section. 

Mr.  Sathre  moved  that  House  Resolution 
No.  37  be  now  adopted. 

The  question  was  taken  on  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  No.  37,  and  House  Resolu- 
tion No.  37  was  adopted. 


June  10,  1969 


HON.  ODIN  LANGEN 

or  MorNiaoTA 
nf  TH«  HOUSB  OF  RBPRESBNTATIVKS 

Tuesday,  June  10.  1969 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  and  honored  to  announce  that 
the  Minnesota  Association  of  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America  tias  conferred  upon 
me  Its  degree  of  Honorary  State  Parmer 
at  its  39th  annual  State  convention  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota  on  May  5.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  the  Future  Farmers  both  for  the 
compliment  they  have  paid  me  and  for 
the  excellent  work  they  and  their  organi- 
zation perform.  The  following  resolution 
was  passed  by  the  Minnesota  House  of 
Representatives.  I  submit  the  resolution 
for  inclusion  in  the  ItzcoRO  as  follows: 

Housz  RsaDnrnoif  37 

A  house  resolution  commending  the  Future 

Farmers  of  America 

Whereas,  the  lilnneaota  AsaoclaUon  of  the 
Future  Farmers  of  America  will  hold  Its  3Bth 
annual  State  Convention  at  the  Institute  of 
Agriculture.  University  of  Idlnnesota  on  May 
4th  to  6tb,  l»eB;  and 

Whereas,  this  organization  has  a  member- 
ship of  over  14.000  students  enrolled  In  high 
school  vocational  agriculture  In  370  saoond- 
ary  schools  in  Mlnnasoca;  and 

Whereas,  members  cf  this  organisation  are 
contributing  to  the  ancultural  economy  of 
this  great  State  of  Innneaota  through  tha 
application  of  recommended  practices  In 
their  Investment  of  nearly  four  million 
dollars  In  agricultural  programs;  and 

Whereas,  this  organisation  annually  con- 
ducts outstanding  conservation  programs 
such  aa  reforeatratlon.  beauUflcatlon.  Un- 
provamant  of  wildlife  habitat  and  raising 
and  ralaaalng  of  over  11.000  wUd  mallard 
ducklings  and  over  36.000  pheasants  and  also 
engagaa  in  a  tree  planting  program  Involving 
over  900.000  seedlings  each  year;  and 

Whereas,  this  organization  has  partici- 
pated with  tha  State  and  National  Safety 
Councils  to  prooiota  the  uaa  of  emblems  on 
slow  moving  vahlclaa  on  our  roads;  fire  "^^ 
railroad  crossing  safety  projects;  aod 
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HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 


IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSKNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  10,  1969 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
studies  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration under  Its  current  leadership  have 
reflected  one  thing  more  than  anything 
else,  and  that  is  that  the  SBA  needs 
leadership  and  management  that  is  vast- 
ly better  than  anything  now  at  hand. 
I  am  sure  that  some  of  my  colleagues 
have  thought  that  I  was  only  making 
partisan  gestures,  but  the  fact  is  that 
the  minority  membership  of  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  ap- 
parently agrees  with  me. 

I  do  not  wish  anything  but  good  for 
the  Administrator  of  the  SBA,  person- 
ally. But  with  respect  to  his  performance. 
I  wish  for  very  substantial  Improvement, 
and  sooner  rather  than  later. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  two  newspaper  stories  from  the 
Washington  Post,  dated  June  6  and  Jime 
10. 1M9.  These  articles  reflect  widespread 
concern  over  the  quality  of  leadership  at 
SBA.  It  is  such  problems  as  these  articles 
reveal  that  lead  to  scandal,  and  there  has 
been  too  much  of  that  already  at  SBA. 

The  articles  follows: 
[From  tha  Washington  (O.C.)  Post.  Jtme  8, 

1M0| 
NnoN    Is   SsNouto    Wnm   Housa   Ams    To 

PaXTKNT   Moss   TaOUSLS   AT   SBA 

(By  Rowland  Kvans  and  Robert  Novak) 
Conditions  at  the  top  of  tha  Small  Business 
Administration  have  now  become  so  serious 
that  President  Nlxoi  is  planning  to  dispatch 
a  member  of  bis  own  White  House  staff  to  a 
major  S8A  Job  In  an  effort  to  prevent  dis- 
aster. 

The  presldantlal  aide  Mr.  Nixon  has  tenta- 
ttvaly  picked  Is  his  special  aasutant  Leonard 


Story  Zartman,  a  top-flight  expert  on  minor- 
ity affairs  who  U  now  Daniel  (Pat)  Moynl- 
han's  deputy  on  the  Urban  Affairs  Council, 
as  general  counsel  of  SBA. 

Thus  Zartman,  a  highly  regarded  former 
official  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  in  Rochea- 
ter,  N.T..  would  become  the  chief  oommlssar 
of  the  huge  SBA  as  Mr.  Nixon's  trusted  agent 
there. 

Under  Hilary  Sandoval,  the  Mexican- 
American  newsdealer  from  San  Antonio 
named  to  head  the  agency  after  a  furious 
Internal  administration  battle,  tha  SBA  Is 
acUng  like  a  beached  whale. 

Sandoval  Is  earnest  and  well-meaning,  but 
has  proved  to  be  a  strikingly  Inoomt^tent 
administrator.  His  first  major  error  was  a 
series  of  appointments  of  Texas-based  cronies 
who  have  been  disasters.  (One  of  them,  Al- 
bert Fuentee.  was  fired  three  weeks  ago  and 
almost  Immediately  thereafter  was  Indicted 
by  a  grand  Jury  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy 
to  defraud  the  Federal  Government.) 

Some  other  top  level  officials  hired  by  San- 
doval have  not  been  fired,  but  cannot  get 
routine  ClvU  Service  Commission  clearance 
In  their  new  Jobs.  One  of  these  Is  the  present 
acting  general  counsel,  a  Texan  of  Chinese- 
American  background  named  Daniel  Gar- 
bern,   who  Is  an   old   Sandoval   crony. 

The  story  of  Sandoval's  vain  effort  to  put 
Oarbern  on  the  payroll  at  the  S30,000-a-year 
pay  scale  (GS-18)  normal  for  that  high  poel- 
tlon — the  top  ClvU  Service  supergrade — tells 
much  about  the  Internal  chaos  rocking  SBA. 
The  ClvU  Service  Commission  (CSC)  has  kept 
Oarbern  on  emergency  30-day  status  at  the 
OS-16  level — SlO.TOO  a  year — and  the  un- 
fortunate Garbern  Is  now  near  the  end  of  his 
third  and  last  30-day  emergency  appoint- 
ment. 

The  reason  the  CSC  has  refused  Garbern 
permanent  status  at  the  top  rate  Is  simply 
that  he  Is  unqualified.  He  came  to  the  SBA 
from  his  old  Job  as  Corporation  Court  Judge 
In  El  Paso. 

"The  SBA  general  counsel  ought  to  have 
the  competence  to  manage  a  Wall  Street  law 
factory,"    one    congressional    critic    told    us. 
•and  Oarbern  Just  isnt  near  that  ball  park." 
Oarbern  Is  not  the  only  top  Sandoval  ap- 
pointee who  cannot  pass  CSC  muster.  Philip 
Prultt.  named  by  Sandoval  to  head  the  Office 
of   Minority   E^trepreneurshlp,   is   also   still 
uncleared  for  a  similar  S30,000-a-year  salary. 
Prultt's  third   emergency  30-day  appoint- 
ment expires  on  June  14  and  Indications  are 
that  the  Commission  may  not  renew  It,  partly 
for  the  same  reason  that  has  stymied  Gar- 
bern. 

But  there  Is  another  complicating  factor. 
Late  last  year,  the  Commission  authorized 
three  GS-18  Jobs  for  SBA  In  the  field  of  mi- 
nority capitalism.  Since  then.  President  Nix- 
on's Commerce  Department  has  set  up  its  own 
minority  program  and  the  Commission  gave 
it  one  of  the  three  OS-IS  Jobs. 

Thus.  Sandoval  Is  losing  out  to  the  Com- 
merce Department  In  a  bureaucratic  struggle 
for  supergrade  Jobs  to  push  black  capitalism. 
But  even  worse  for  Sandoval's  standing 
within  the  Administration  Is  his  treatment  of 
SBA's  holdover  Black  Advisory  Council, 
named  last  year  to  help  advance  black  capi- 
talism. Sandoval  fired  the  Council's  Wash- 
ington represenUtlve — the  able  Walter 
Cooper,  who  was  on  loan  from  Eastman  Ko- 
dak and  has  now  returned  to  his  Job  there — 
and  attacked  SBA's  black  capitalism  pro- 
gram as  tokenism. 

To  Republican  Congressmen  on  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  Small  Business  committees, 
this  spelled  deep  political  trouble,  and  they 
took  their  complaints  privately  to  the  White 
House  itself,  stopping  Just  short  of  demands 
for  firing  Sandoval. 

Mr.  Nixon's  response  Is  to  leave  Sandoval 
where  he  Is  for  the  time  being,  thus  avoiding 
a  showdown  with  Republican  Sen.  John 
Tower  of  Texas,  who  sold  Sandoval  to  tha 
White  House  In  the  first  place. 
Instead  of  firing  Sandoval,  the  President 
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win  surround  him  with  Story  Zartman,  a 
young  man  who  stands  high  with  Republi- 
cans on  Capitol  Hill  and  Is  widely  experi- 
enced in  the  field  of  minority  entrepreneur- 
ship. 

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Poet,  June  10, 

19«9| 

GOP  Study  or  SBA  Raps  Sandoval 

A  Republlcan-oommlssloned  study  of  the 
scandal-rocked  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion levels  sharp  criticism  at  Republican- 
appointed  administrator  Hilary  J.  Sandoval 
Jr.,  sources  said  yesterday. 

The  report,  prepared  for  GOP  members  of 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness, maintains  the  loan-granting  agency  Is 
suffering  from  a  "management  gap,"  sources 
within  SBA  said. 

The  Senate  committee  opens  hearings  on 
the  SBA  today. 

The  agency  has  ijeen  In  the  news  recently 
on  two  fronts — first,  because  of  loans  granted 
under  previous  Democratic  administrators  to 
firms  controlled  by  a  Mafia  loan  shark,  and 
more  recently,  because  of  the  Indictment  of 
one  of  Sandoval's  top  lieutenants,  Albert 
Fuentes  Jr. 

The  report,  which  will  not  be  released  pub- 
licly, takes  Sandoval,  an  appointee  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  to  task  for  allegedly  not  giving 
direction  to  SBA's  career  people,  the  source 
said.  ' 

The  report  will  also  focus  on  "manage- 
ment abilities  afad  programs."  Including  the 
minority  ownership  program  stressed  by  San- 
doval's predecessor,  Howard  J.  Samuels,  the 
source  said. 

James  Reed,  Sandoval's  assistant  for  Con- 
gressional relations  and  public  affairs,  said  he 
doubts  the  report  reflects  the  views  of  most 
Republican  Senators  on  the  Committee. 


THE  ECONOMY  OP  PENNSYLVANIA 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  JOHNSON 

or   rSNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  10,  1969 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Gov.  Raymond  P.  Shafer,  of 
Pennsylvania,  addressed  the  AFL-CIO 
State  convention  in  Philadelphia  on 
June  5,  1969,  and  presented  a  report  on 
the  economy  of  Pennsylvania.  His  re- 
mark^ are  as  follows : 

Remarks  bt  Gov.  Raymond  P.  Shafek  at  the 
AFL-CIO  State  Convention 

There  Is  nothing  more  Important  to  Penn- 
sylvania's great  labor  movement  and  its 
leaders  than  the  condition  of  our  economy. 
A  healthy  economy  means  t^etter  Jobs,  better 
incomes  and  living  standards  for  all  union 
members. 

That  la  why  I  have  chosen  this  occasion  to 
present  to  this  Convention  a  Report  on  the 
Economy  of  Pennsylvania. 

I  am  proud  of  the  advances  we  Pennsyl- 
vanlans  have  been  making.  There  Is  no  ques- 
tion that  we  stUl  have  weaknesses  In  our 
economic  growth,  but  most  signs  point  to  a 
growing,  prosperous  Commonwealth. 

It  Is  a  fact  that  for  the  past  two  years  we 
have  had  the  lowest  unemployment,  highest 
employment  and  fastest  Increase  in  personal 
Income  In  our  history. 

The  most  recant  unemployment  figures 
show  that  the  rate  in  May  was  2.6  percent, 
the  lowest  for  any  May  on  record.  It  was  the 
same  story  in  January,  February,  March  and 
April  of  this  year. 

We  gained  44,900  Jobs  from  March  to  April 
for  a  total  number  of  4,771,800  Pennsylvan- 
lans  earning  a  livelihood.  That  happens  to  be 
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the  bluest  number  of  people  employed  for 
any  April  on  record. 

Average  weekly  earnings  were  $125.39  for 
production  workers  In  all  manufacturing  In- 
dustries—a  record  high  for  that  month. 

Now,  let's  take  a  longer  view  of  what  Is 
happening.  ', 

Since  1965,  total  personal  Income  increased 
almost  910  blUlon  to  $40.1  billion  In  1968. 

In  January,  1963,  unemployment  was  9 
percent.  In  January,  1968.  it  was  2.8  percent. 

There  were  only  4.1  million  workers  In 
Pennsylvania  In  January,  1963,  last  Janu- 
ary there  were  4.7  million  employed — an  in- 
crease of  605,000  in  six  years. 

Our  aggressive  industrial  development  pro- 
gram, through  the  Pennsylvania  Industrial 
Development  Authority,  has  provided  loans 
for  more,  than  4,000  new  plants  and  plant 
expansions.  An  Investment  of  $193  million 
by  the  State  has  created  123,000  new  Jobs 
with  an  annual  payroll  of  $591  million. 

There  are  a  lot  of  other  things  happening 
In  our  State  to  Improve  the  economic  cli- 
mate. Tiie  future  Is  bright  because  our  In- 
dustrial base  is  becoming  more  diversified,  as 
shown  In  a  study  by  my  Economic  Advisory 
Council. 

Diversification  meanb  more  growth  and 
better  Jobs.  Major  new  companies  have  been 
attracted  and  major  old  companies  have 
chosen  Pennsylvania  for  expansion :  Chrysler 
Corporation,  RCA,  American  Can,  Proctor 
and  Gamble,  Owens  Illinois,  Litton  Indus- 
tries, Westlnghouse,  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass, 
U.S.  Steel,  to  name  only  a  few. 

In  addition.  Pennsylvania  has  launched  Its 
own  unique  program  to  train  the  unem- 
ployed and  underemployed  from  the  ghetto 
and  rural  poverty  areas. 

This  program,  which  we  call  T.E.A.M.,  is 
producing  an  excellent  partnership  between 
labor.  Industry  and  government  to  solve  the 
problem  of  those  citizens  who  need  help  to 
get  and  hold  decent  Jobs  at  decent  wages. 

The  first  graduating  class  of  T.E.A.M.  is 
now  lielng  placed.  It  was  a  class  trained  by 
operating  an  engineering  union  to  handle 
heavy  machinery  for  highway  construction. 
Each  graduate  was  assured  of  a  union  card 
and  a  Job.  Starting  at  about  $5  an  hour. 
That's  a  long  way  from  Joblessness. 

One  of  the  union  officials  said  recently 
that  an  employer  told  him  be  would  take 
as  many  graduates  as  be  could  produce. 

This  Is  Just  an  example  of  some  of  the 
good  things  we  are  doing  with  our  revenues 
In  Harrlsburg  In  partnership  with  labor  and 
industry. 

I  cite  all  this  because  there  is  a  revolution 
In  attitude  going  on  toward  Pennsylvania — 
especially  in  the  national  and  international 
business  community.  The  old  Pennsylvania 
is  gone — the  Pennsylvania  of  Joblessness. 
economic  stagnation  and  little  growth. 

Pennsylvania  dares  because  the  times  de- 
mand daring  and  courage.  We  are  not  wait- 
ing In  our  Pennsylvania  for  change  to  con- 
quer us.  We  are  conquering  change.  We  are 
getting  ready  for  the  21st  century. 

Take  a  close  look,  we've  got — 

A  brand  new  modern  constitution.  A  brain 
power  program  for  modern  Industry.^co- 
nomlc  development  that  Is  creatlng~rOO,000 
new  Jobs  a  year.  A  first  of  Its  kind  Partner 
City  Plan  to  help  our  communities  cure 
their  housing,  transportation,  and  urban 
planning  Ills. 

A  $500  million  plan  to  clean  our  air,  water 
and  land;  to  create  new  recreation  facili- 
ties. A  commitment  to  provide  a  system  of 
education  aimed  at  a  quality  knowledge  for 
all.  A  transportation  plan  that's  building 
more  highways  and  preparing  for  high  speed 
corridors.  Strong  laws  to  insure  human 
rights,  equal  opportunity  In  liousing,  em- 
ployment and  education. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  we  are  doing  every- 
thing within  our  power  to  make  state  gov- 
ernment as  modern  as  business  in  provid- 
ing services   to   11.7   million   people. 
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We  have  established  the  first  Citizens  Pri- 
ority Commission  In  the  United  States  to 
help  us  decide  long-range  goals  and  put 
them  in  their  order  of  Importance  so  that 
the  money  we  have  available  Is  spent  for 
the  most  essential  needs  of  all  Pennsyl- 
vanlans. 

We  have  put  the  computer  to  work  as 
never  before  to  help  our  General  Assembly, 
through  the  Legislation  Data  Processing 
Center  and  to  help  the  executive  branch 
through  a  new  Bureau  of  Management  In- 
formation Systems. 

We  have  become  the  first  state  to  finance 
Its  own  long  range  Plannlng-Programming 
Budgeting  System. 

We  are  the  first  state  in  the  nation  to 
present  a  budget  with  a  forecast  of  expendi- 
tures over  the  next  half  decade. 

And  for  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
public  employes  in  our  Commonwealth  at 
the  State  and  local  level  we  are  seeking  from 
the  General  Assembly  a  law  that  will  give 
them  the  right  to  bargain  collectively — a 
right  that  is  long  past  due. 

All  this  is  not  being  done  without  shak- 
ing the  status  quo.  We  face  fiscal  problems 
Just  like  every  other  state  in  the  nation. 
But  we  are  facing  the  reality  of  these  prob- 
lems with  truth  and  candor.  The  people 
know  where  we  stand  and  where  we  must  go 
If  we  are  to  achieve  our  goals. 

This  Is  our  Pennsylvania  moving  ahead  to- 
day for  tomorrow.  We  invite  anyone  with 
the  same  desire  to  Join  us. 


HOW  CONGLOMERATES  WORK 


HON.  DONALD  E.  LUKENS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  10,  1969 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  all 
the  furor  about  conglomerates  revolving 
around  us  today,  it  might  be  wise  to 
look  at  an  honest  appraisal  of  this  na- 
tional phenomenon.  Recently,  I  read  an 
editorial  in  the  Franklin  Chronicle,  an 
outstanding  weekly  in  my  district,  and 
insert  it  at  this  point : 

[Prom  the  Franklin    (Ohio)    Chronicle, , May 
8,  10691  ' 

How    Conglomerates   Work 

"Important   to  a  capitalistic   society.   .   ." 

"crack  trouble-shooting  teams.  .  ." 

"an  Improvement  in  efficiency" 

"vigor,  imagination" 

"meet  the  developing  and  complex  de- 
mands of  a  changing  world.  .  ." 

All  of  these  statements  have  been  used 
to  describe  the  operation  of  multi-product, 
multi-market  companies  known  today  as 
conglomerates. 

The  conglomerate  type  of  business  orga- 
nization has  been  with  us  for  many  decades 
Our  economy  is  actually  In  the  midst  of  the 
fourth  such  major  merger  movement  of  this 
century.  As  Senator  Roman  L.  Hruska  puts 
It:  "Our  approach  to  this  matter  (con- 
glomerates) may  be  somewhat  more  produc- 
tive If  we  establish  the  premise  that  actually 
mergers  are  part  of  a  normal  process  and 
that  quiet  times  are  the  exceptions.  In  this 
way,  we  can  stop  looking  at  the  merger 
movement  as  an  aberration." 

In  today's  frenzied  concern  over  conglom- 
erates as  a  form  of  business,  the  fact  that 
they  have  solid,  positive  advantages  which 
account  lor  their  long  existence  as  an  im- 
portant mechanism  of  corporate  organization 
and  finance,  is  often  being  overlooked. 

A   more   stable   environment   Is   produced 

through  the  opportunity  to  smooth  out  and 

guard   against  the  dangerous  economic  ex- 

-  cesses  of  seasonal  and  cyclical  fiuctuations. 
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or  A  ooagtooMrM*  U  hi  «  poai- 
tlon  to  shift  Urg*  unounu  of  capital  wbara 
It  oan  IM  most  produetlTWly  uaad.  Thla  In 
turn  produow  •  eoroUary  attribute  of  ttM 
fullest  poMlbla  «aiployin«nt  with  tta*  laaat 
amount  of  "out  of  woric"  time  and  tberefcre 
engender*  tbe  hlgheet  possible  st&ndard  of 
UTlng. 

Tbe  oonglocnerate  structure  helps  busi- 
ness to  eraata  stability  In  the  face  of  to- 
day's rapidly  shifting  market  and  consumer 
demands.  With  diversity  in  many  industries, 
the  conglomerate  Is  less  vulnerable  to  ad- 
▼aratty  in  any  one  industry.  New  products 
and  services  can  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  all  consumera  so  that  they  can  buy  if 
they  choose. 

Thess  Infusions  of  new  capital,  new  ideas 
and  new  expertise  have  In  many  cases  re- 
vitalised outdated  and  sluggish  companies 
and  returned  them  to  the  economy  as  a  com- 
petitor. In  these  cases  a  conglomerate  can 
make  use  of  decentralized  management  In 
Its  affiliated  companies.  This  puts  decision- 
making at  a  grass- roots- level  which  Is  most 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  plant  and 
the  community.  Creativity,  individual  ini- 
tiative, and  old  style  entrepreneurlsnt  are 
«ncoun«ed  by  this  large  measiuw  of  local 
autonowiy. 

It  can  be  seen  then  that  the  movement 
toward  conglomerate  biulness  structures  has 
been  developing  steadily  for  many  years.  The 
population  growth  rate  has  exploded,  the 
demands  of  the  consumer  have  increased, 
goods  and  services  are  multiple  and  varied, 
and  tbe  form  of  business  has  changed  to 
keep  pace.  The  current  form,  called  conglom- 
erate, is  no  more  a  creature  of  a  specific 
time  and  place  than  space  travel  and  under- 
sea living — but  rather  the  current  repre- 
sentative of  a  steady  progression  of  building 
on  the  past  toward  the  future. 


PURVEYORS     OP     VIOLENCE:     THE 
REVOLUTIONARY    UNION 


HON.  RICHARD  (DICK)  ICHORD 

0»  MMSOUai 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  10,  1969 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  public  should  be 
constantly  aware  of  the  threat  to  our  In- 
ternal security  posed  by  those  organiza- 
tions which  are  engaged  in  revolutionary 
violence.  In  order  to  preserve  our  precious 
American  heritage,  groups  which  are 
dedicated  to  the  violent  overthrow  of  the 
Government  should  be  fully  exposed  and 
prosecuted  under  the  law.  We  cannot  tol- 
erate in  our  midst  revolutionary  groups 
which  advocate  America's  destruction  by 
force  and  violence. 

An  informative  article  in  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  of  May  19,  1969,  by 
Edward  S.  Montgomery  described  the  re- 
cent emergence  of  an  extremely  militant 
organization  called  the  Revolutionary 
Union.  According  to  this  report,  the 
membership  of  the  Revolutionary  Union 
is  "comprised  of  a  select  group  of  Marx- 
ist-Maoist leader  from  within  the  un- 
derground Red  Guard,  the  Students  for 
a  Democratic  Society,  the  Resistance, 
Progressive  Labor  Party,  and  similar 
Communist  dominated  groups."  The  arti- 
cle disclosed  that  the  Revolutionary  Un- 
ion maintains  chapters  in  Berkeley,  Palo 
Alto,  and  San  Francisco,  Calif.  In  addi- 
tion, this  group  has  regxilarly  conducted 
classes  In  "revolutionary  tactics,  guer- 
rilla— sic — warfare  and  sabotage"  and 
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"training  sessions  in  the  use  of  rifles, 
handguns,  and  automatic  weapons  are 
held  periodically." 

Mr.  Montgomery,  an  investigative 
reporter  who  has  received  numerous 
awards,  including  a  Pulitzer  Prize,  testi- 
fied as  an  expert  witness  before  the  Cwn- 
mlttee  on  Un-American  Activities  on 
June  27  and  28,  1968,  concerning  sub- 
versive activlUes  relating  to  the  San 
Francisco  riot  of  September  19M. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  the 
text  of  Mr.  Montgomery's  article: 

RCVOLimONABT   ITNtON Mn.rTANTS'  AIMS 

Comb  Into  Focus 
(By  Ed  Montgomery) 
The  long  range  obJecUve  of  Bay  Area  mili- 
tants was  brought  Into  sharper  focus  with 
the  recent  emergence  of  the  Revolutionary 
Union  and  last  week's  rloUng  in  Berkeley 
and  Palo  Alto. 

A  forerunner  to  a  proposed  nationwide 
Revolutionary  Party,  the  Revolutionary  Un- 
ion membership  is  comprised  of  a  select 
group  of  Marxist-Maoist  leaders  from  within 
tbe  underground  Red  Guard,  the  Students 
for  a  Democratic  Society,  the  Resistance, 
Progressive  Labor  Party,  and  similar  Com- 
munist dominated  groups. 

There  are  chapters  in  Palo  Alto,  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Berkeley.  Classes  are  conducted 
regularly  In  revolutionary  tactics,  guerrilla 
warfare  and  sabotage.  Training  sessions  In 
the  use  of  rifles,  handguns  and  automatic 
weapons  are  held  periodically  In  a  canyon 
behind  Half  Moon  Bay  and  In  the  East  Bay 
hills. 

LXAoaas 
Heading    up    the    RU    Is   Prof.    H.    Bruce 
Franklin  of   Stanford,   an   avowed   Marxist- 
Maoist   revolutionary   who   co-founded    the 
local  Red  Guard. 

Sharing  authority  with  >»«"ri  as  an  official 
spokesman  Is  Robert  Avaklan.  Berkeley  rev- 
olutionary militant  who  was  active  In  the 
Standard  Oil  strike  In  RlchnK>nd  and  who 
recently  served  a  Jail  term  for  desecrating 
the  American  flag. 

Another  principal  functionary  of  the  RU 
is  Steve  Hamilton,  a  campus  agitator  who 
was  expeUed  from  UC  In  1966.  Long  iden- 
tified with  the  Communist -indoctrinated 
Progressive  Labor  Party,  Hamilton  once 
headed  the  Medical  Aid  for  Viet  Cong  Com- 
mittee and  was  one  of  the  Oakland  Seven 
recently  acquitted  of  conspiracy.  He  prea- 
enUy  Is  serving  a  75-day  Jail  term  for  hU 
part  In  a  campus  disturbance  In  1967. 
Aran.  3  MovncxifT 
FranlUln,  whose  Red  Guard  served  as  the 
nucleus  of  the  RU.  has  also  been  active  In 
the  April  3d  Movement  at  Stanfotxl. 

At  a  meeting  of  some  500  militants  In 
Memorial  Church  at  Palo  Alto  Wednesday 
night.  Franklin  made  the  motion  calling  for 
the  demonstration  at  Stanford  Research 
Institute  on  Friday. 

The  attack  on  SRI.  quelled  by  tear  gas.  is 
but  one  facet  of  a  revolutionary  program 
through  which  Franklin  and  his  coUeaguea 
admittedly  hope  to  reduce  Stanford  Uni- 
versity to  an  Institution  run  by  students 
and  the  working  claaa. 

EZAMPLKS 

In  a  recent  speech  In  Washington,  D.C.. 
Franltlln  described  an  example  oc  revolu- 
tion within  the  university  and  added: 

"This  la  not  a  deecrlpUon  of  Columbia 
University  In  19M.  It's  Lenin's  description 
of  St.   Petersburg  University  In   1906. 

"When  Iienln  describes  even  earlier  events. 
It  sounds  like  the  Free  Speech  Movement  at 
Berkeley  and  Its  aftermath  .  .  .' 

rsKiMa 

At  another  point.  In  lauding  the  revolu- 
tionary takeover  al  Peking  UnlTerslty. 
Franklin  remarksd: 
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"In  the  Cxiltural  RevoIuUon  in  China,  stu- 
dents began  struggling  for  increaaed  admis- 
sion of  workara  .  .  .  different  class  oontent  in 
couraaa,  radloal  changea  in  taatlBg  and 
grading,  and  student  power  as  opposed  to 
faculty  and  administration  power.  As  that 
struggle  advanced,  they  closed  down  the 
schools. 

"The  result  li  that  the  universities  are 
now  run  by  the  workers  .  . 

In  the  course  of  an  Interview  last  March, 
Franklin,  who  has  taught  revolutionary  tac- 
tics at  the  far  out  Mld-Penlnsula  Free  Uni- 
versity, told  of  his  direct  Uea  with  Individuals 
recently  returned  from  Red  China. 

axvoLtmoMAaT  paett 

He  outlined  the  "need"  for  an  organiza- 
tion which  would  serve  as  a  cohesive  agent 
for  revolutionary  leaders  and  as  the  fore- 
runner at  a  revolutionary  party  with  nation- 
wide pwUtlcal  power. 

The  Revolutionary  Union,  first  announced 
during  a  demonstration  protesting  the 
scheduled  induction  of  Red  Guard  Chris 
Milton  three  weeks  ago,  represents  the  first 
step. 

pown  TO  THs  psopue 

A  statement  of  principles  for  the  RU,  with 
Franklin.  Avaklan  and  Hamilton  as  the  of- 
ficial spokesmen,  reads  in  part: 

"We  recognize  the  need  for  organized 
armed  struggle  against  the  power  of  the 
state,  and  assume  the  responsibilities  of 
revolutionaries  in  the  preparation  of  that 
struggle.  The  people  must  be  armed,  orga- 
nized under  the  direction  of  a  revolutionary 
party  serving  the  working  class  .  .  . 

"The  organized  repressive  violence  of  the 
state  (police)  must  be  met  with  the  orga- 
nized revolutionary  violence  of  the  people. 
Power  to  the  People!" 

PCOPLX'S  PAKK,  sax 

Several  known  members  of  the  RU.  along 
with  unaffiliated  leftist  militants,  have  been 
active  behind  the  scenes  at  Peoples'  Park, 
focal  point  for  Thursday's  riot  In  Berkeley, 
according  to  police. 

With  Tom  Hayden  of  the  SDS.  Avaklan 
and  Hamilton  have  made  periodic  appear- 
ances at  Sproul  Plaza,  staging  area  for  the 
riot. 

Intelligence  sources  more  than  two  weeks 
ago  learned  at  plans  by  RU  members  and 
other  militants  to  make  People's  Park  and 
the  SRI  in  Palo  Alto  Issues  which  would 
lead  to  direct  confrontations  with  police. 


NATIONAL  FLAG  DAY  SHRINES, 
OZAUKEE  COUNTY,  WIS.— LEGIS- 
LATION TO  ALLOW  THE  FLAG  TO 
BE  FLOWN  24  HOURS  A  DAY  AT 
THE  SCHOOLHOUSE  SHRINE  IN 
FREDONIA.  WIS.,  AND  THE  FLAG- 
POLE AND  MONUMENT  SHRINE  IN 
WAUBEKA,  WIS. 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  10, 1969 

Mi.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  Saturday  will  mark  the 
54th  annual  observance  of  Flag  Day,  a 
day  commemorated  by  Presidential  proc- 
lamation since  1949.  This  year.  President 
Nixou  called  for  the  national  observance 
of  Flag  Day  stating: 

Our  flag  Is  a  fragUe  but  infinitely  strong 
piece  of  cloth.  What  that  piece  of  cloth 
stands  for  we  all  know.  What  we  sometimes 
forget,  however,  is  that  it  Is  precisely  because 
those  things  which  the  flag  represents  are 
Intangible  that  we  need  a  flag  at  aU.  .  .  .  Our 
ideals  we  can   honor  with   our  words  and 
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deeds;  our  flag  must  be  honored  by  an  es- 
sentially   spiritual    reaction    to    a    visual 

stlmulas. 

The  principles  of  government  and  hu- 
man dignity  which  our  flag  represents 
should  be  reaffirmed  by  all.  Himger,  de- 
spair, and  discrimination,  though,  ob- 
scure the  flag's  meaning  to  many  tens  of 
thousands  of  Americans.  We  must  never 
tire  in  our  efforts  to  make  the  principles 
for  which  our  flag  stands  a  reality  for  all 
our  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  only  fitting 
that  as  Flag  Day  approaches  we  not  only 
reaffirm  our  faith  in  the  flag  and  that  for 
which  It  stands,  but  also  honor  Dr.  Ber- 
nard J.  Clgrand,  a  Wisconsin  educator 
whose  untiring  efforts  around  the  turn  of 
the  century  led  to  the  first  National  Flag 
Day  being  declared  by  President  Wood- 
row  Wilson  on  Jime  14,  1916. 

In  recent  years  the  National  Fraternal 
Flag  Day  Foimdation,  a  nonprofit  corpo- 
ration established  by  Wisconsin  fraternal 
societies,  has  carried  on  the  work  of  Dr. 
Clgrand.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  at  this 
time  to  Insert  for  the  Record  a  statement 
Issued  by  the  National  Fraternal  Flag 
Day  Foimdation.  describing  the  work  of 
Dr.  Clgrand  and  the  efforts  of  the  foim- 
dation to  honor  his  achievements  and  to 
encourage  the  observance  of  Flag  Day : 
Nationax,  Pkaternai.  Flag  Dat  Foundation 

Over  three  quarters  of  a  century  ago,  a  19 
year  old,  $40  a  month  schoolteacher,  stirred 
by  a  deep  love  of  the  American  Flag,  held  the 
first  Flag  Day  exercises  in  a  little  country 
schoolbouse  located  near  Predonla,  Wiscon- 
sin. Bernard  J.  Clgrand,  who  later  became  a 
professor  of  dentistry  and  a  college  dean, 
began  a  lifelong  crusade  on  June  14,  1885, 
to  honor  the  adoption  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  by  the  Continental  Congress  on  June 
14.  1777. 

Thirty-one  years  later  In  1916.  his  devotion 
to  the  Flag  was  rewarded  when  June  14  was 
declared  as  National  Flag  Day  by  President 
Woodrow  Wilson,  who  said,  "the  Flag  has 
vindicated  Its  right  to  be  honored  by  all  na- 
tions of  the  world  and  feared  by  none  who 
do  righteousness."  In  1949,  long  after  Dr. 
Clgrand's  death,  Congress  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  proclaimed  the  Flag 
would  be  displayed  on  all  government  build- 
ings on  June  14  and  asked  the  American  peo- 
ple to  Join  In  the  observance  of  the  Flag's 
anniversary. 

What  has  happened  to  the  little  country 
schoolbouse  where  Dr.  Clgrand  conceived  his 
patriotic  Idea?  It  has  been  purchased  and  re- 
stored to  Its  original  appearance  Eind  condi- 
tion by  the  National  Fraternal  Flag  Day 
PV>undatlon.  a  non-proflt  corporation  estab- 
lished by  Wisconsin  fraternal  societies  most 
of  whom  are  members  of  the  National  Frater- 
nal Congress  of  America. 

Each  year,  traditional  flag-raising  cere- 
monies are  held  at  the  tiny  Wisconsin  school- 
house,  highlighting  the  week-long  observ- 
ance of  Fraternal  Week,  sponsored  by  the  Na- 
tional Fraternal  Congress  of  America.  Honor 
salutes  are  given  the  Flag  and  Dr.  Clgrand 
by  marching  units,  drum  and  bugle  corps, 
bands.  Boy  and  Girl  Scout  troops,  veterans' 
groups  and  fraternal  societies'  representa- 
tives. Catholic,  Protestant  and  Jewish  reli- 
gious leaders  also  take  part.  Anyone  attend- 
ing this  annual  event  can  see  the  original 
desks  and  books  used  by  Dr.  Clgrand's  pupils, 
along  with  the  original  flagpole  In  the  school- 
yard where  the  first  observance  took  place 
over  75  yeara  aga 

The  "father"  of  Flag  Day,  which  la  now 
the  symbol  of  Fraternal  Weak,  has  left  be- 
hind a  lasting  inspiration  to  today's  and  to- 
morrow's Americans.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  Na- 
tional Fraternal  Flag  Day  Foimdation  to  Im- 
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mortallze  the  ideal  of  Dr.  Clgrand  by  con- 
tinuing to  maintain  the  cobble-stone  school- 
house,  located  in  Ozaukee  County,  in  Its 
original  condition  and  to  make  It  a  National 
Shrine  for  the  purpose  of  honoring  tbe  Flag. 
It  is  hoped  to  perpetuate  this  National  Shrine 
as  a  "must"  for  every  Wisconsin  tourist. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  Introduced  legis- 
lation today  which  would  allow  the  Na- 
tional Fraternal  Flag  Day  Foundation  to 
fly  the  flag  24  hours  a  day  at  two  shrines 
located  in  Ozaukee  County,  Wis.  The 
first  is  the  schoolhouse  shrine  in 
Fredonia,  Wis.,  where  Dr.  Cigrand  first 
held  Flag  Day  exercises  in  1885.  The  sec- 
ond is  the  flagpole  and  monument 
shrine  in  Waubeka,  Wio.,  which  honors 
Flag  Day  and  Dr.  Cigrand. 

Legislation  is  not  needed  to  allow  the 
flag  to  be  flown  24  hours  a  day,  but  in  the 
past  such  legislation  has  been  passed  to 
pay  special  tribute  to  those  people  and 
events  which  symbolize  our  Nation's 
heritage.  Dr.  Cigrand  and  his  crusade  to 
honor  the  adoption  of  the  flag  by  the 
Continental  Congress  on  Jime  14,  1777, 
deserves  such  a  tribute. 


THE  NATIONAL  TIMBER  SUPPLY 
ACT 


HON.  NICK  GALIFIANAKIS 

or  north  cabolina 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  10. 1969 

Mr.  GALIFIANAKJS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
congressional  investigations  perform  a 
very  valuable  and  effective  service  to 
both  Congress  and  the  American  public. 
Generally,  they  occur  because  public 
response  to  a  national  problem  is  so 
strong  as  to  seek  the  assistance  of  Con- 
gress. It  is  entirely  fitting  and  proper 
that  appropriate  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress address  themselves  to  these  peti- 
tions for  relief. 

This  was  precisely  the  situation  when 
the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  on  which  I  am  privileged  to 
serve,  conducted  hearings  in  March.  The 
purpose  of  these  hearings  was  to  explore 
the  causes  of  recent  sudden  and  drastic 
increases  in  the  cost  of  construction 
lumber  products.  The  Investigation  was 
most  instructive.  During  the  course  of 
the  5-day  hearings,  it  became  evident 
that  the  Federal  Government  itself  was 
a  contributor  to  the  price  situation  by 
being  at  least  partially  responsible  for 
an  Inadequate  timber  supply. 

The  testimony  of  the  lumber  and 
plywood  manufacturing  industry  was 
particularly  persuasive  to  me  in  that  it 
revealed  the  effort  which  private  owners 
are  putting  into  the  management  of 
their  forest  lands  to  increase  the  jield. 
They  have  approached  the  problem 
scientifically  and  have  produced  re- 
markable results  in  the  interest  of  the 
American  consumer. 

My  interest  in  this  aspect  of  modem 
forest  scientific  mtinagement  wtis,  of 
course,  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  Dr. 
Bruce  Zobel  at  the  North  Carolina  State 
University,  at  Raleigh,  is  one  of  the 
foremost  researchers  in  the  highly  pro- 
ductive area  of  genetic  selection  as  a 
factor  in  improving  timber  yield. 
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Dr.  Zobel  delivered  an  address  not 
long  ago  at  the  1969  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Pulpwood  Association  on 
the  "Third  Forest,"  the  manmade  for- 
est, which  is  entirely  germane  to  the 
problem  we  face  today.  I  include  his 
statement  at  this  point  In  my  remarks 
and  commend  it  to  the  attention  of 
every  Member  of  this  House.  All  of  us 
who  are  familiar  with  hybrid  com,  super- 
rice',  and  prize  cattle  as  a  consequence  of 
projjer  selection  and  breeding  will,  I  am 
sure,  have  a  revelation  when  we  have 
completed  reading  this  piece  about 
"supertrees"  and  their  significance  to 
the  American  forest  system. 

The  statement  follows : 

A  shortage  of  both  pine  and  hardwood 
timber  in  parts  of  the  Southeast  now  appears 
to  be  a  very  real  possibility.  Not  a  famine, 
but  shortages!  For  a  long  time  this  region 
has  been  regarded  as  one  of  "unlimited  wood 
reserves."  In  the  past,  local  shortages  have 
developed  but  they  have  been  of  short  dura- 
tion, and  tight  situations  have  tended  to  re- 
turn to  normal  each  time.  This  outcome  was 
to  be  expected  because  the  Southeast  had 
large  timber  reserves  In  relation  to  Its  wood- 
using  capacity.  Practically  all  the  forest  land 
was  potentially  commercial,  at  least  from  the 
standpoint  of  acceselbillty — for  the  terrftln  is 
favorable — and  from  the  standpoint  of  suit- 
ability— for  the  soils  generally  are  strong 
enough  to  produce  marketable  products  of 
the  right  species.  These  favorable  factors 
have  tended  to  give  some  Industry  leaden  a 
false  Impression  about  the  ready  availability 
of  future  wood  supplies.  But  there  are  sev- 
eral elements  that  make  this  rosy  outlook 
deceptive,  and  planning  for  future  needs  is 
urgent. 

FALSE    IMPRESSION    ABOUT   AVAILABLE   WOOD 
StrPPLT 

1.  The  first  major  element  is  labor  quality 
and  labor  supply.  Mechanization  Is  clearly  a 
very  substantial  part  of  the  solution  to  the 
labor  problem;  and  in  the  Southeast,  with  so 
much  level  to  gently  rolling  terrain  and  rela- 
tively rock-free  soils,  It  holds  high  promise 
of  success.  But  complete  freedom  from  labor 
is  obviously  not  possible  even  with  maximum 
mechanization.  If  the  timber  can't  be  har- 
vested economically,  it  really  Is  of  little  Im- 
portance how  much  wood  we  grow. 

2.  Equally  well  known  Is  the  current  eco- 
nomic situation  associated  with  a  value 
assessment  of  the  woodland  resource  that  In 
the  short-term  view  has  made  rapid  liquida- 
tion of  merchantable  timber  on  company 
holdings  look  financially  attractive.  If  this 
were  limited  to  isolated  cases  it  would  not 
be  particularly  serious,  but  nearly  every  In- 
dustry is  indulging  In  It,  often  without  assur- 
ing that  a  proper  reserve  of  young  timber  will 
be  available  that  will  attain  merchantable  di- 
mensions by  the  end  of  the  liquidation 
p^-iod. 

3.  Tree  length  (long  "log")  harvesting  has 
"forced"  concentration  of  logging  Into  the 
larger  and  older  timber  stands  to  more  fully 
gain  the  economic  advantages  from  mech- 
anization. Stands  of  this  character  are  rapidly 
being  depleted  in  many  areas  of  the  South- 
east. 

4.  Misinterpretation  of  published  inven- 
tories has  frequently  occurred.  The  total 
growing-stock  data  have  been  interpreted  as 
being  available  for  management  or  har- 
vesting. 

5.  The  converslon^of  timberland  to  fields, 
pastures,  ponds,  reservoirs,  lakes,  and  other 
uses  is  currently  proceeding  at  an  accelerated 
pace.  Especially  dramatic  is  the  increase  in 
converting  the  best  site,  those  most  suitable 
for  hardwoods.  Into  farmland. 

6.  A  considerable  portion  of  today's  inven- 
tory of  timber  from  farm  woodlots  is  not 
available,  especially  the  older,  larger  stands 
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from  th«  mor*  aubstantlal  l*ndowii«rs  not 
engaged  prlnutrlly  In  forest  production.  Ad- 
dltloiudly,  much  Umber  now  being  harvested 
Is  from  whmt  might  be  called  "one-shot 
logging." 

7.  More  and  more  land,  especially  prime 
hardwood  lands  In  the  Piedmont  and  moun- 
tains, Is  being  reserved  primarily  for  recrea- 
tion and  "conservation"  purposes,  usually 
with  plans  for  seriously  limiting  further 
cutting. 

WHAT   8ROTTU>    BK    DONK7 

How  can  we  combat  the  forces  that  con- 
tinue to  gnaw  away  at  the  available  land 
and  growing  stock  for  forest  production 
per  se  and  continue  to  provide  for  the  ever 
Increased  timber  needs?  It  Is  obvious  that 
the  productivity  of  tlmberland  muA  be  Im- 
proved by  all  possible  methods.  The  right 
kind  of  site  preparation  tailored  to  site  qual- 
ity will  help,  as  will  better  and  more  com- 
plete utilisation.  Future  Intensive  manage- 
ment will  use  trees  that  grow  faster,  have 
better  form,  more  uniform  woods,  higher 
resistance  to  disease  and  greater  adaptability 
to  adverse  conditions  of  site  and  weather;  it 
will  also  Include  fertilization  in  the  situa- 
tions where  the  forest  manager  deems  the 
practlc*-  prudent  and  profitable.  No  single 
practlc*-ls  enough — all  methods  must  be 
employed  if  the  greatest  increase  in  produc- 
tivity is  to  be  achieved. 

I  am  pessimistic  about  obtaining  any 
really  significant  yield  increase  In  the  South- 
east from  tlmberlands  in  the  hands  of  small 
landowners,  at  least  In  our  time.  Clearly  the 
bulk  of  Increased  timber  production  must  be 
developed  from  the  tlmberland  acreage  under 
large  industrial  ownerships  and  to  a  more 
limited  degree  from  publicly  owned  forests. 

Propaganda  about  means  of  increasing 
wood  yields  sometimes  Implies  that  the 
greater  the  yield  the  greater  the  financial 
return.  This  Implication  is  erroneous,  for 
biological  systems  also  encounter  the  law  of 
diminishing  returns.  At  some  point  in  Inten- 
sive forest  management  short  of  maximum 
physical  production,  the  greatest  net  return 
for  each  dollar  expended  will  be  obtained. 
Our  main  problem  then  is  to  find  out  what 
costs  can  be  tolerated  In  each  Intensive 
management  operation  to  assure  greatest  net 
return  on  the  Invested  dollar. 

SmC  PaXPAKATION   IMPOSTANT  FOB  PINE 

paoBucnoN 

Intensive  site  preparation  is  Important. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  most  expensive  on  the 
best  sites,  especially  on  the  moist  ones  where 
It  Is  a  "must."  Often  we  are  asked  the  ques- 
tions, "How  much  can  be  spent  for  site 
preparation?"  and  "How  much  will  KG-blad- 
ing,  windrowlng  and  bedding,  'buy'  In  con- 
trast to  no  blading,  no  windrowlng,  or  no 
bedding?"  These  have  only  tentative  answers. 
My  opinion  is  that  Intensive  preparation. 
Including  bedding,  will  pay  well  for  pine 
on  the  better,  moist  sites  and  is  essential 
for  planted  hardwoods.  For  drier  pine  sltea. 
Investment  in  the  most  Intensive  culture 
may  not  give  the  most  economic  returns; 
however,  neither  experience  nor  study  has 
persisted  long  enough  to  provide  solid  "ac- 
tuarial" information  on  these  questions. 

Fertilization  is  currently  much  on  the 
forest  manager's  mind.  Under  some  circum- 
stances, especially  on  sites  where  vital  nu- 
trients are  lacking,  it  Is  essential,  but  In 
other  sItuaUona  It  Is  often  strlcUy  second- 
ary. In  the  Coastal  Plains  wetlands,  for  ex- 
ample, fertilizers  are  no  substitute  for  con- 
trol of  sou  moisture.  The  current  concentra- 
tion on  adding  chemical  constituents  to  the 
sou  to  Improve  site  quality  seems  strange 
m  the  historic  context  of  past  studies  at 
site  that  have  demonstrated  the  dominant 
role  of  physical  characteristics  and  the  Inter- 
relationships of  water  movement  and  mois- 
ture retention  in  determining  growth  ca- 
pacity of  the  land.  There  is  no  question  that 
If   maximum    Increase   In   growth   from    the 
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use  of  fertilisers  is  to  be  achieved,  a  combi- 
nation of  proper  site  preparation,  including 
soli  supply,  plus  use  of  receptive  trees  Is 
required. 

In  recent  years,  tree  Improvement  has  re- 
ceived a  lot  of  publicity  and  not  without 
some  justification.  In  some  Instances,  gains 
for  characteristics  such  as  disease  resistance 
have  been  spectacular.  Yield  Improvement 
has  been  much  better  than  expected:  some 
early  tests  have  produaed  growth  of  two  to 
three  oords  per  acre  per  year  (two  to  three 
tons  of  dry  wood  per  acre  per  year)  at  only 
7.5  years  of  age. 

When  all  the  improvements  are  added  to- 
gether, a  clearer  picture  of  the  future  tree 
develops.  It  will  be  more  uniform,  with 
fewer  defecu;  and  If  handled  correctly,  sU- 
vlculturally.  It  will  make  harvesting  and 
manufacturing  operations  much  more  ef- 
ficient. Wood  will  be  more  uniform.  Facilitat- 
ing quality  control  operations  and  resulting 
in  a  better  end   product  at  a  lower  cost. 

MANAOEMKNT  NEEDED  FOR  BEST  HABOWOOOS 

The  first  and  greatest  need  for  improve- 
ment of  hardwood  production  is  simply  the 
application  of  more  Intensive  forest  man- 
agement. This  Improvement  will  not  come, 
however.  untU  Industry  Is  sufficiently  con- 
vinced of  the  need  for  hardwood  that  It  Is 
willing  to  Invest  In  the  silviculture  necessary 
to  produce  it.  Hardwood  is  currently  con- 
sidered a  cheap  source  of  raw  material.  With 
the  kind  of  care  necessary  for  proper  estab- 
lishment and  growth  of  natural  stands  or 
plantations,  except  perhaps  on  the  very  prime 
sites,  hardwood  as  a  raw  material  source  will 
no  longer  be  cheap.  Hardwood  fibers  will  cost 
even  more  when  it  Is  necessary  to  grow  the 
trees  on  marginal  or  nonhardwood  sites. 
Where  natural  regeneration  Is  used,  clear- 
cutting  plus  the  removal  of  cull  uees  Is  es- 
sential to  obtain  relatively  good  stands  of 
the  most  desirable  species.  When  planting  Is 
done,  maximum  site  preparation,  including 
bedding,  will  be  necessary. 

It  Is  Indicated  that  the  most  economic 
hardwood  silviculture  consists  of  harvesting 
by  clear-cutting,  removal  of  culls,  and  nat- 
ural regeneration.  Regeneration  of  desired 
species  by  this  method  has  been  satisfactory 
whenever  reasonably  good  stands  existed  be- 
fore the  clear-cutting.  However,  vast  acre- 
ages of  prime  hardwood  sites  are  so  "beat 
up"  from  past  mismanagement  that  expen- 
sive site  preparation  and  artificial  establish- 
ment of  desired  species  may  be  required. 
These  measures  all  add  up  to  expensive  wood. 
The  future  Intensity  of  hardwood  manage- 
ment for  pulp  production  depends  on  the 
need  for  this  type  fiber.  When  the  need  has 
been  low,  the  policy  of  many  companies  has 
called  for  planting  pine  wherever  It  wlU  grow, 
leaving  the  most  dlfBcult  to  manage  (al- 
though often  productive)  sites  for  hardwood. 
In  many  areas  the  most  easily  operable  hard- 
wood land  of  sufficiently  high  productive 
capacity  has  been  preempted  for  pine  pro- 
duction. Intensive  management  for  short 
rotation  crops  of  about  10  to  16  years  ap- 
pears as  one  possibility.  As  of  now  the  most 
promising  species  for  this  purpose  Is  syca- 
more, but  In  some  areas  ash  and  sweetgum 
are  showlitg  good  potential.  Growth  of  short 
rotation  hardwood  fiber  will  require  maxi- 
mum site  preparation,  probably  fertilization, 
and  certainly  use  of  Improved  growing  stock. 
Such  stands  will  produce  very  uniform  trees 
and  be  Ideally  suited  to  harvest  by  mechani- 
zation. 

TKUE    TBEE     PABMINC     AHEAD 

Trees  produced  under  Intensive  forest 
management  will  be  small,  relatively  uni- 
form and  grown  under  management  condi- 
tions, such  as  bedding,  that  may  make  har- 
vesting more  difficult.  However,  overall  they 
will  be  Ideally  suited  for  mechanization, 
whatever  terrain  and  trafflcablllty  of  soils 
pose  no  restrictions.  As  time  goes  on  I  feel 
we  will  plant  at  wider  spacing,  assuring  that 
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each  established  tree  remains  alive  and  will 
be  merchantable  at  time  of  thinning  or  har- 
vest cutting.  Mechanical  thinning  becomes 
more  feasible,  with  greater  uniformity,  less 
diseases,  and  better  formed  trees  In  the 
plantation,  obviating  sllvlcultural  thinning 
with  Its  primary  stress  on  selectivity  and 
maximization  of  mean  annual  Increment  on 
the  choicest  boles. 

Wood  from  the  future  pine  tree  will  be 
more  uniform,  but  when  short  rotations  are 
followed  It  win  have  shorter  cells  with  thin- 
ner walls.  Moisture  content  will  be  high 
(about  one-third  greater  than  old  trees) ,  and 
yields  per  unit  volume  solid  wood  will  be 
considerably  lower  and  very  much  lower  per 
unit  green  weight.  The  trees  produced  will 
have  a  high  proportion  of  Juvenile  wood, 
which  amounts  to  about  60%  In  stands  16 
years  of  age  or  less.  There  wUl  be  a  larger 
proportion  of  bark  and  the  small  size  trees 
will  make  necessary  the  development  of 
small,  mobile,  relatively  Inexpensive  harvest- 
ing equipment. 

Intensive  management  and  extensive  use 
of  monocultures  will  make  future  stands 
more  susceptible  to  climatic  catastrophes 
such  as  ice  or  wind,  and  Imported  diseases 
and  Insects  will  pose  a  greater  problem.  Be- 
cause of  their  young  age  and  xtand  density, 
practically  no  seed  will  be  produced.  The 
Intensity  of  harvest,  short  rotation  and  good 
utilization  and  frequent  use  of  heavy  ma- 
chinery for  management  operations  may  pose 
problems  of  site  deterioration  and  may  make 
soil  amendments  more  Important.  Many  of 
these  factors  suggest  the  value  of  somewhat 
longer  rotations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  careful  work  of 
genetic  selection  and  hybridization  of 
our  most  valuable  timber  resources  is, 
despite  its  appeal,  only  symptomatic  of 
the  overall  effort  of  private  forest  indus- 
try enterprise  in  stimulating  maximum 
production  from  every  acre  of  land  in 
their  care. 

They  have  engaged  in  other  forest 
management  practices  such  as  fertiliza- 
tion, aerial  reseeding.  thinning,  cultiva- 
tion, and  salvage  which  are  astonishing 
and  highly  productive.  This  is  the  rea- 
son why  the  private  forest  lands,  repre- 
senting less  than  one-fifth  of  the  soft- 
wood timber  inventory  of  the  Nation 
manages  to  surpass  the  productivity  of 
the  three-fifths  of  the  inventory  man- 
aged by  the  Forest  Service  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  It  is  a  fact  that 
the  Federal  timber  lands  produce  only 
one-third  of  the  Nation's  softwood  tim- 
ber harvest  aimually,  while  the  much 
smaller  private  industrial  lands  surpass 
that  production. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Congress 
to  overcome  that  imbalance.  We  can  do 
It  only  by  providing  the  Forest  Service 
with  the  financial  means  to  match  and 
even  surpass  the  regenerative  capacities 
of  the  private  lands.  I  believe  that  the 
means  is  available  to  us  in  the  National 
Timber  Supply  Act  which  I  submit  for 
House  consideration  today.  I  am  aware 
that  many  other  Members  of  this  dis- 
tinguished body  are  already  on  record 
as  advocating  passage  of  this  Identical 
bill.  They  include  those  members  inter- 
ested in  housing,  those  concerned  with 
fiscal  responsibility,  and  those  who  want 
to  promote  the  concept  of  e£9cient  man- 
agement of  our  national  resources.  This 
diversity  of  support  is,  I  believe,  a  har- 
binger of  glad  tidings  for  our  Federal 
forests.  I  believe  this  bill  will  pass  and 
I  am  convinced  that  its  passage  will  en- 
able the  application  to  Federal  lands  of 
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the  most  advanced  kind  of  forest  man- 
agement which  win  pay  dividends  to  our 
Nation  forever. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  to  examine  this  National  Timber 
Supply  Act  and,  whether  liieir  district 
is  rural  or  urban,  to  support  it  for  the 
greater  good  of  the  Nation. 


STATEMENT  RE  INTRODUCTION  OP 
AMENDMENT  TO  THE  COMMUNI- 
CATIONS ACT  OP  1936 


HON.  ROBERT  V.  DENNEY 

or    NXBEASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  10,  1969 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  which  would  provide 
that  before  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  could  lift  an  incum- 
bent's license  and  give  it  to  another  ap- 
plicant it  would  first  have  to  find  that 
the  incumben.  was  unqualified  to  stay 
on  the  air.  Only  then  would  other  appli- 
cants for  the  facility  be  considered. 

I  am  Joining  the  sixinsorship  of  this 
legslation  In  Eua  effort  to  curb  actions  of 
the  kind  recently  taken  by  the  FCC 
which  could  endanger  the  stability  of 
broadcast  license  holdings.  I  point  to 
recent  FCC  actions  In  entertaining  the 
request  of  outside  applicants  for  a  broad- 
cast license  at  the  same  time  the  current 
holder  of  the  license  is  seeking  a  renewal. 
There  is  a  danger  that  every  broadcast- 
ing station  will  face  costly  proceedings  to 
defend  its  license  repeatedly  against  out- 
side applicants. 

I  feel  that  legislation  Is  urgently 
needed  to  insure  the  continuation  and 
growth  of  radio  and  television  broadcast- 
ing service. 


ARE  WE  ALREADY  TOO  LATE? 


HON.  TOM  STEED 

OV    OKUIROICA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  10,  1969 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Daily 
Oklahoman,  Oklahoma's  largest  daily 
newspaper,  has  expressed  concern  at  the 
state  of  our  naval  armament  in  the  fol- 
lowing thought-provoking  editorial: 
Abe  We  Ai.readt  Too  Latk? 

The  Communist  conquest  and  domination 
Of  the  entire  world  has  be«n  the  unswerving 
ambition  of  the  Soviet  Union  since  the  days 
of  Lenin.  Russia  now  has  an  army  more 
powerful  than  any  three  other  nations  com- 
bined. AU  It  needs  to  attain  Its  goal  Is  a  navy 
which  can  overwhelm  the  navy  of  the  United 
States. 

With  this  in  mind,  for  the  past  several 
years,  Russia  has  vastly  enlarged  Its  ship 
building  capacity  and  this  year  will  turn  out 
38  new  submarines  to  the  United  States'  one 
or  two. 

At  the  present  time,  Russia  already  has 
250  attack  submarines  compared  to  the 
United  States'  106.  Of  this  number,  100  are 
mlssUe  launching  submarines  compared  to 
only  41  of  the  Ulilted  SUtes.  Of  surface  to 
surface  missile  carrying  ships,  Russia  has 
25  and  the  United  States  has  none. 
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Of  mlnecraft,  Russia  has  300  and  the 
United  States  only  80.  Of  missile  patrol 
boats,  Russia  has  160,  the  United  States 
none. 

Of  destroyers,  the  ITnlted  States  has  177,  of 
which  1S3  are  more  than  30  years  old.  Russia 
has  86  destroyers,  all  of  them  less  than  20 
years  old. 

Of  the  attack  submarines,  60  of  the  106  In 
the  United  States  are  more  than  20  years 
old.  AU  of  Russia's  260  are  less  than  20  years 
old. 

At  the  present  rate  of  ctaistructlon,  within 
four  years  Russia  can  have  more  than  three 
times  as  many  attack  submarines  as  the 
United  States  and  they  wUl  be  armed  with 
bigger  missUes  than  the  Polaris  and  their 
estimated  range  Is  1,500  miles. 

For  years  many  of  our  defense  experts 
have  talked  about  Intercontinental  mlssUes 
to  be  launched  by  Russia  from  within  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Apparently  very  little  thought  has  been 
given  to  the  fact  that  Russia,  In  a  few  year«, 
will  be  able  to  place  60  missile  attack  sub- 
marines off  our  Atlantic  coast,  another  60 
within  the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  another  50  in 
range  of  our  Pacific  coast  and  all  could  be 
commanded  to  discharge  their  missiles  at  the 
same  second  of  time,  aimed  at  every  military 
airport,  every  naval  base  and  Installation  and 
at  every  electric  power  station  of  sloe  In  the 
country. 

Russian  missiles  could  strike  every  one  of 
our  metropolitan  cities  and  create  a  nation- 
wide panic.  We  would  have  no  means  of  de- 
fense, other  than  our  submarines.  If  located 
near  Russia. 

The  defense  of  the  United  States  could 
be  paralyzed  within  15  minutes  and  the 
United  States  could  become  a  Riisslan  satel- 
Ute. 

No  other  country  In  the  world  could  oppose 
the  might  of  Russia  and  Russian  commissars 
could  take  over  the  governments  of  any  or 
every  nation.  China  would  be  the  only  likely 
nation  to  offer  resistance  and  that  would  be 
futile,  for  Russian  hydrogen  bombs  would 
destroy  China's  nuclear  bases  and  could  de- 
stroy any  Chinese  city. 

It  U  Ukely  that  in  addition  to  the  sub- 
marine armada,  Russia  would  place  In  orbit 
a  half  dozen  space  ships  loaded  with  hydro- 
gen bombs  of  which  one  could  be  orbiting 
over  the  United  States  every  16  minutes  and 
their  bombs  could  be  dropped  on  any  desired 
target  at  Russia's  pleasure. 

President  Nixon  might  be  the  last  elected 
president  of  this  country. 

For  the  last  eight  years,  our  defense  de- 
partment has  concentrated  Its  attention  and 
spent  Its  money  upon  Vietnam.  It  soon  may 
have  to  give  additional  attention  to  North 
Korea.  Both  North  Korea  and  North  Vietnam 
are  supplied  by  Russia  with  abundant  weap- 
ons and  ammunition  and  tactical  experts  to 
supervise  their  warfare. 

It  Is  to  Russia's  advantage  to  keep  the  war 
going  In  Vietnam  and  start  another  In  Ko- 
rea. It  probably  wUl  not  permit  North  Viet- 
nam to  accept  a  peace  settlement. 

Only  one  thing  wlU  deter  Russia  from 
taking  over  the  United  States  through  sub- 
marine warfare,  and  that  one  thing  would 
be  such  a  powerful  navy  and  submarine 
force  of  the  United  States  that  It  could  do 
damage  to  Russia  equal  to  the  destruction 
it  caused  in  the  United  States. 

A  number  of  oiu-  military  leaders  recog- 
nize the  doom  that  awaits  us  but  for  fear 
of  alarming  the  public  have  spoken  only  In 
guarded  terms. 

The  ABM  safeguard  system  nUght  be  able 
to  shoot  down  80  percent  of  Intercontinental 
missiles  from  Russia,  but  the  other  20  per- 
cent could  destroy  us.  It  would  aflford  no 
protection  against  submarine  missUes.  It  Is 
so  much  simpler  for  Russia  to  attack  us  by 
submarine  that  the  xise  of  Intercontinental 
missUes  would  be  only  supplementary. 

If  the  United  States  had  as  many  as  75 
nuclear  powerered  submarines  eqiUpped  with 
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Poseidon  missiles  and  nuOntalned  most  of 
them  within  target  range  of  Russia's  vital 
cities  and  military  installations,  Russia 
would  be  unlikely  to  attack  our  country. 

A  crash  program  to  enormously  Increase 
our  naval  strength  and  merchant  marine,  re- 
gardless of  cost,  appears  to  be  the  only  deter- 
rent to  a  capture  of  this  country  by  Russia. 


THE  POSTTVTASTER  GENERAL  MEETS 
THE  PRESS 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  10.  1969 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past  Sun- 
day, Postmaster  General  Winton  M. 
Blount  appeared  on  the  television  inter- 
view show,  "Meet  the  Press."  He  was 
questioned  closely  by  some  of  the  televi- 
sion network's  outstanding  reporters  on 
the  subject  of  the  administration  bill  on 
the  Postal  Corporation. 

This  interview  showed  the  Postmaster 
General  at  his  energetic  best  as  he  pre- 
sented the  csise  for  the  Postal  Corpofa- 
tlon.  I  believe  that  the  contents  of  this 
Interview  should  be  studied  carefully  by 
every  Member  of  Congress  as  this  is  one 
of  the  most  serious  problems  which  the 
Congress  will  face  this  session. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  submit  this 
statement  for  enclosure  in  today's  Con- 
gressional Record,  as  follows: 

Meet  the  Pbbss,  Jttne  8,  1069 

Edwin  Newman.  I'm  Edwin  Newman,  and 
this  Is  Meet  the  I>ress. 

Annottnceb.  Meet  the  Press,  now  celebrat- 
ing Its  2l8t  year  on  television,  and  winner  of 
every  major  award  in  its  field.  Is  a  public 
affairs  presentation  of  NBC  News. 

Newman.  President  Nixon  has  recently  pro- 
posed to  Congress,  sweeping  reforms  of  our 
postal  E^stem. 

Our  guest,  today,  on  Meet  the  Press,  is  the 
Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States, 
Winton  M.  Blount 

We'll  have  the  first  questions,  now,  from 
Paul  Duke  of  NBC  News.  _ 

Duke.  Mr.  Blount,  since  taking  office  in 
January,  you  have  repeatedly  Indicated  you 
believe  the  postal  service  is  on  the  verge  of 
collapse  In  this  country.  Just  how  close  to 
collapse  are  we? 

Postmaster  General  Blottnt.  Well,  Mr. 
Duke,  as  you  know.  In  1966,  there  was  a  total 
collapse  of  the  postal  service  in  the  city  of 
Chicago.  This  Is  a  major  city,  where  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  mall  is  handled,  and  the 
same  conditions  exist  today  that  existed  in 
1966.  And  this  kind  of  breakdown  In  the  mall 
service  could  happen  In  any  city,  particularly, 
the  major  cities  of  this  country  at  any  time. 

DtTKE.  Well,  what  are  the  grim  realities? 
What  would  a  breakdown  In  service  mean? 

Blount.  WeU,  I  think  a  breakdown  In  serv- 
ice would  be  tremendous  in  this  nation.  The 
mall  service  In  this  country  touches  every- 
body in  the  nation.  We  have  almost  200  mil- 
lion customers. 

The  economic  Impact  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment Is  tremendous.  Just  take  the  Social 
Security  checks,  alone,  for  instance,  that  go 
to  30  million  people  In  this  country  every 
month.  Now,  if  we  had  a  breakdown  In  the 
maU  service,  that  alone  would  cause  tremen- 
dous disruption  and  economic  hardship  to 
many  people  In  this  nation. 

Duke.  Well,  what  are  the  main  things 
wrong  with  the  postal  service  that  you've 
found  since  you  took  over  your  Job? 

Blount.  You  dont  have  that  much  time 
on  this  program. 
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DuKM  But,  oould  you  give  us  the  hlgh- 
Ugbts.  the  wont  things  tbst  are  wrong  with 
the  •ystem? 

Bix>T7NT.  Well,  there  sre  so  many  things, 
that  It's  dUBcult  to  pinpoint  Just  the  spedflc 
matters  In  a  short  period  of  Urns,  but  thers 
are  a  great  number  of  things. 

We  don't  have  control  of  the  principal  costs 
of  this  Department.  As  you  know,  the  wages 
are  set  by  Congress. 

We  don't  have  control  of  the  rates  charged 

by  this  Department   That's  set  by  Congress. 

We  don't  have  control  of  the  funds  that  we 

generate — we   need    to   generate   to   build   a 

Capital  facilities  that  we  need. 

And.  all  of  these  things,  combined  with  the 
lack  of  continuity  of  management  In  the 
Post  Office  Department,  Just  make  for  an 
Impossible  condition. 

NcwMAN.  Thank  you.  gentlemen. 
You've  Just  met  Paul  Duke,  of  NBC  News. 
The  other  reporters  on  our  panel  today  are 
Don  Oberdorfer  of  the  Washington  Post: 
John  L.  Steele  of  Time  and  Life  magazines; 
and  Stanley  Cohen  of  Advertising  Age. 

Lawrence  E.  Spivak.  permanent  member  of 
the  Meet  the  Press  panel,  will  be  back  next 
week. 

We'll  continue  the  questions  now  with  B<r. 
'Oberborfer. 

OaxxocsFn.  Mr  Postmaster  General,  you've 
pledged  yourself  to  take  politics  out  of  the 
Poet  Office,  but  some  Republicans  on  Capitol 
Hill  feel  that  the  plans  you've  submitted  are 
going  to  end  up  taking  the  politics  away  frotn 
them,  and  giving  it  to  somebody  else,  namely 
the  Executive  Branch. 

What  assurance  is  there,  that  even  under 
your  corporate  plan,  the  plan  for  a  corpora- 
tion, a  future  President,  or  this  President 
wouldn't  name  politically  minded  people  to 
run  the  Poet  Office,  and  we'd  have  just  as 
much  politics,  but  of  a  different  sort  than  we 
have  now? 

Bloxtmt.  Well,  number  one,  we  provide  for 
a  board  of  directors,  composed  of  nine  people. 
Seven  of  these  will  be  part-time  outside  peo- 
ple, appointed  by  the  President,  with  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Now.  these  seven  outside  members  of  the 
Board,  who  set  the  policies,  will  be  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  running  the  De- 
partment, and  will  serve  staggered  seven  year 
terms,  so  that  you  would  have  a  continuity 
of  policy;  and  the  specific  language  In  the  bill 
provides  that  these  men  will  be  appointed 
without  regard  to  politics. 

Now.  all  we're  really  trying  to  do  is  to  put 
this  Department  on  the  same  basis  that 
other  operations  In  the  government  operate 
under,  by  removing  the  day-to-day  political 
Intervention  in  this  Department. 

OBCKOOEm.  Mr.  Postmaster  General,  when 
you  came  Into  office,  I  believe  you  were  very 
unhappy,  and  perhaps  even  shocked,  to  find 
that  there  were  21  hundred  and  64  postmas- 
tershlps  in  the  country  which  were  not  filled, 
because  the  political  system  couldn't  agree 
on  somebody  to  fill  them.  And  now,  four 
months  later,  you've  not  sent  up  a  single 
name  for  a  poetmastershlp  to  replace — to  fill 
these  vacancies.  Why  not? 

Blount.  Well,  we  have  been  setting  up  re- 
gional management  selection  boards.  We 
have  15  regions  In  the  country,  and  these  re- 
gions are  going  to  make  the  recommenda- 
tions for  the  postmasters  In  these  vacancies 
that  you  refer  to. 

Now.  we've  been  In  the  process  of  setting 
up  these  boards,  getting  the  people  to  serve 
them,  set  up  the  policies  under  which  they're 
going  to  make  their  selections;  and  at  t^e 
same  time,  we  have  sent  to  the  Congress  a 
bill  to  remove  the  confirmation  procedure 
from  the  Senate,  in  order  that  we  can  pro- 
ceed with  operation  of  these  boards  in  the 
selection  of  postmasters. 

OBcaooBm.  Well,  can  you  send  up  some 

names  to  Capitol  Hill,  so  that  some  of  these 

Jobs  can  be  filled,  or  do  you  have  to  wait 

for  Congress  to  move  that  bill? 

Bloont.  We  can  send  up  the  names  In  the 
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same  way  In  which  It  Is  preaently  done.  The 
President  can  nominate,  and  the  Senate  will 
oonflrxn  the  nootlnatlons. 

NiwMAN.  Mr.  Steele? 

Stsklx.  Mr.  Postmaster  Oeneral,  you  re- 
portedly recently  told  a  friend,  or  visitor,  to 
your  office,  that  I've  developed — this  Is  quot- 
ing you — I've  developed  a  reputation  as  a 
work  politician  in  Washington,  and  I  gladly 
accept  this  accolade. 

Won't  you  really  have  to  be  the  best  poli- 
tician around  town  to  get  this  program 
through  the  Congr— ? 

Blount.  Well,  number  one,  I  don't  agree 
that  this  Is  quoting  me  precisely. 

I  say — I  think  that  the  members  of  Con- 
gress are  going  to  have  to  examine  the  pro- 
posals that  we  have  made,  because  we're 
talking  about  major  legislation,  and  we're 
going  to  spend  as  much  time  before  Commit- 
tees testifying,  explaining  our  bills  to  the 
members  of  Congress,  and  I'm  quite  cer- 
tain, they  will  adopt  the  basic  concept  that 
we  have  submitted. 

Stkxlk.  Now,  It's  generally  thought  that 
this  bill  is  in  pretty  bad  shape  right  now  in 
the  Congress.  Tou  were  very  successful  as  a 
businessman,  and  you  won  most  of  your 
fights. 

What  Is  the  difference  in  coming  here  in 
a  political  atmosphere,  as  opposed  to  the 
business  community,  in  which  you've  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time,  and  with  very  Doarked 
success?  What  is  the  difference  between  these 
two  areas? 

Blottnt.  Well,  the  differences  are.  of 
course,  that  you  have  to  use  a  great  amount 
of  persuasion  amongst  the  members  of  the 
Congress  In  trying  to  do  something  as  ma- 
jor as  the  postal  reform  that  we  have  got 
before  Congress. 

We're  going  to — and,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
It  would  be  wrong  if  Congress  did  not  spend 
the  kind  of  time  that  it's  going  to  take  to 
explain  this  legislation,  examine  It,  test  Its 
concepts,  and  I'm  quite  certain  that  they 
win.  It's  an  Interesting  transition. 

Stzxlc.  Well,  one  of  the  difficulties  seems 
to  be  some  of  the  leaders  of  your  own  party, 
the  House  Republican  Leader,  Gerald  Ford 
of  Michigan,  said  after  a  recent  White  House 
leadership  meeting,  that  our  people  have 
waited  eight  years  to  get  In  front  of  the  line 
on  postal  patronage,  and  they  are  bitter  that 
a  Republican  White  House  wants  to  turn  off 
the  spigot  before  they've  even  had  a  drink. 

Now.  what  can  you  do  to  change  this  kind 
of  thinking  on  the  part  of  your  own  party? 

Blount.  Well,  the  President  made  this  de- 
cision at  the  very  beginning  of  this  Admin- 
istration. It  Is  unfortunate  that  the  Repub- 
lican party  has  stood  on  the  sidelines  for  the 
past  eight  years,  and  watched  this  Depart- 
ment run  politically,  and  they,  naturally, 
were  waiting  for  the  political  appointments. 

On  the  other  hand,  you've  got  to  start 
somewhere.  As  the  President  states.  Its 
always  the  party  out  of  power  that's  talking 
about  taking  politics  out  of  the  Post  Office 
Department,  never  the  party  in  power.  And 
this  is  the  reason,  I  think,  that  the  Repub- 
lican party  deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit  for 
making  this  kind  of  decision. 

Nkwman.  Mr.  Cohen? 

CoHKN.  Mr.  Blount,  members  of  Congrress 
seem  convinced  that  there  are  enough  things 
wrong  with  your  Department  so  that  some- 
thing has  to  be  done.  The  question  is,  what? 

Many  members,  such  as.  Chairman  Dulskl, 
of  the  House  Post  Office  committee,  are  will- 
ing to  support  changes,  but  they  want  to 
retain  certain  of  the  powers,  such  as  their 
control  over  wages. 

What  changes  do  you  think  are  Indispen- 
sable to  effective  postal  reform? 

Blount.  Well,  I  think  there  are  several 
things  that  are  vital  to — to  major  postal  re- 
form, which  must  be  done.  In  lieu  of  partial 
reform.  I  think  It'll  be  a  mistake  to  have 
partial  reform  of  the  Post  Office  Department. 
I  think,  number  one.  we  have  to  have  a 
hand  In  setting  our  wages  through  collec- 
tive bargaining  with  the  unions. 
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Number  two,  we  h*Te  to  bare  a  hand  In 
setting  our  rates  through  the  procedures 
that  we  have  prescribed  In  our  reform  bill. 

Number  three,  we  have  to  have  the  free- 
dom and  ability  to  seek  our  own  capital 
fimda  to  invest  In  new  facilities,  and  the 
mechanization  that's  needed. 

And,  number  four.  It's  vital  to  have  all  this 
done  In  such  a  way  that  you  provide  for 
continuity  of  management. 

I'm  the  fifth  Postmaster  General  since 
1B61,  and  if  you  ran  any  organization  that 
had  a  turnover  in  Its  chief  executive  officer 
that  often,  it  would  be  in  turmoil.  And  this 
Is  a  vital  necessity  In  whatever  reform  pack- 
ages is  finally  enacted. 

CoHKN.  Much  of  the  resistance  to  change  is 
coming  from  the  postal  unions.  The  figures 
show  that  the  postal  unions  have  done  com- 
paratively better  than  other  unions,  under 
the  present  setup,  in  that  they  have  been 
getting  larger  wage  Increases  than  other 
unions  have  gotten  through  collective  bar- 
gaining. 

What  do  you  think  that  you  can  offer  the 
postal  workers,  which  would  Induce  them  to 
give  up  this  arrangement  that  they  have 
with  Congress,  and  to  subject  themselves  to 
collective  bargaining  with  your  corporation? 

Blount.  Well,  the  working  conditions  that 
the  postal  employee  works  In,  in  most  of  our 
urban  centers,  is  absolutely  deplorable.  The 
conditions  are  unl>ellevable  until  you  go  into 
the  post  offices  and  see  the  conditions  under 
which  these  people  work. 

The  kind  of  benefits  that  are  available 
through  this  postal  reform  bill  are  not  avail- 
able through  the  Congressional  process  as  the 
way  the  Poet  Office  Department  is  now  run. 
There's  no  way  to  get  the  kind  of  capital 
reqvUred  to  build  the  facilities  that  are  neces- 
sary to  bring  the  working  conditions  for  the 
employees  Into  the  condition  it  needs  to  be 

But,  the  labor-management  relations  are 
absolutely  awful.  The  lat>or-management  re- 
lations are  based  on  an  Executive  Order  by 
the  President,  10988.  Now,  under  this  Execu- 
tive Order,  the  unions  really  have — in  collec- 
tive bargaining,  have  very  little  rights. 

Now.  we  can  sit  and  say  no  to  our  proposal, 
and  they  have  no  recourse.  And  we  propose, 
under  collective  bargaining  procedures,  that 
they  will  have,  as  a  final  step  in  grievances, 
for  instance,  final  and  binding  arbitration. 

This  is  true  in  almost  every  industrial  con- 
tract that's  arrived  at  In  the  collective  bar- 
gaining procedures.  It's  a  vital  step,  as  far  as 
employes  are  concerned. 

NrwMAN.  Mr.  Duke? 

Duke.  Mr.  Blount,  do  you  think  the  postal 
unions  have  too  much  power  over  postal 
policy? 

Blount.  Well,  I  think  that  the  postal  un- 
ions, of  course,  are  principally  Involved  with 
the  setting  of  wages,  as  far  as  Congress  Is 
concerned,  and  that's  the  principal  Interest 
that  they  have.  And,  I  simply  believe  that 
that  ought  to  be  In  the  collective  bargaining 
process,  rather  than  in  Congressional  process. 

Duke.  Well,  you  said  a  moment  ago  that 
you  were  certain  that  Congress  will  adopt 
the  concept  of  a  private  corporation  to  run 
the  Post  Office  Department,  and  yet  the  un- 
ions are  lobbying  very  fiercely  against  this 
concept,  as  you  know,  and  it's  freely  ac- 
knowledged on  Capitol  HIU  that  yotir  plan 
is  not  going  to  be  approved  this  year. 

When  do  you  think  the  Congress  may  ap- 
prove it? 

Blount.  Well.  Mr.  Duke,  I  don't  accept 
what  you're  saying. 

Number  one,  the  statements  made  by 
members  of  the  unions,  or  members  of  the 
Congress,  or  others,  were  principally  made 
prior  to  the  time  that  we  put  our  proposal 
before  Congress. 

They're  now  in  process  of  examining  the 
proposal  that  we  have,  and  we  have  been 
meeting  with  the  members — representatives 
of  the  unions:  we've  been  meeting  with  the 
members  of  Congress,  and  I  think  they  all 
are  finding  more  In  this  legislation  than  they 
thought  would  be  there. 
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And,  aa  we  agftln  attempt  to  explain  the 
provisions  of  this  bill,  and  discuss  the  con- 
cepts that  we  have,  with  the  people  that  are 
affected  by  It.  I  think  you're  going  to  find 
much  greater  support  than  might  be  evi- 
denced. 

Dun.  But  suppose  the  plan  Is  not  ap- 
proved this  year.  What  will  this  mean  to  the 
postal  service? 

Blount.  Well,  of  course,  we  are  still  going 
to  run  the  Post  Office  Department  in  the — 
but  we  will  have  the  same  kind  of  restric- 
tions the  Department  has  operated  under  for 
decades. 

Now,  we've  had  many  Postmaster  Generals 
that  have  tried  manfully  to  do  something 
about  this  system.  Postmaster  Oeneral  Sum- 
merfield.  who  was  Postmaster  General  under 
President  Elsenhower,  did  great  things  to 
bring  modern  management  to  the  Poet  Of- 
fice Department.  But  since  then,  we've  had  a 
rotation  of  Postmaster  Generals  for — one 
every  two  years,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  In  the 
last  eight  years. 

And,  as  you  know,  Larry  O'Brien,  who  was 
Postmaster  General,  came  up  with  a  con- 
cept for  total  postal  reform,  and  I  think  It 
was  a  great  concept,  and  we're  trying  to  Im- 
plement that  concept. 

There's  no  really  partisan  way.  or  Demo- 
cratic way,  or  Republican  vray  of  delivering 
the  mall.  There's  only  the  right  way  to  de- 
liver It.  And  that's  what  we're  trying  to  do. 
Nkwman.  Bfr.  Oberdorfer? 
OBKasoBTES.  Mr.  Postmaster  Oeneral.  you 
said  a  moment'  ago,  that.  In  your  opinion, 
it  was  a  mistake  to  have  a  partial  reform  of 
the  postal  system. 

Does  this  mean  you're  taking  a  take  It  or 
leave  It  attitude  toward  Congress  about  your 
plan? 

BLOxnrr.  Not  at  all.  In  my  testimony  before 
the  House  Committee  last  week — I  testified 
two  days — I  made  it  very  clear  that,  while 
we  have  drafted  this  comprehensive  legisla- 
tion In  the  best  manner  In  which  we  could. 
In  the  time  limitations  we  had,  obviously, 
there  are  Improvements  that  can  be  made 
in  this  legislation. 

There  are  vital  points,  however,  that  must 
be  covered  In  any  postal  reform,  or,  again, 
I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake,  if  we  don't 
have  that  kind  of  reform  bill. 

OBxaooaixx.  Well,  there's  some  feeling  on 
the  part  of  people  in  Congress,  that  one  of 
the  big  faults  at  your  plan,  as  far  as  the 
unions  are  concerned,  particularly,  is  that 
It  does  not  provide  for  a  truly  compulsory 
arbitration,  because  it's  up  to  a  wage  and 
labor  dispute  panel  to  decide  whether  some- 
thing is  going  to  go  to  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion. The  unions  say  that  since  they  don't 
have  the  right  to  strike,  they've  got  to  have 
a  substitute  for  It. 

Would  you  be  willing  to  amend  your  plan 
to  provide  that  the  unions  could  ask  for, 
and  get,  compulsory  arbitration  anytime 
they  feel  they  need  It? 

Blount.  Well,  number  one.  I  personally 
strongly  feel  that.  In  lieu  of  the  right  to 
strike,  that  the  employees  should  have  a 
prooediue.  a  mechanism  that  would  truly 
give  them  Impartial  Judgment  on  the  mat- 
ters that  would  come  on  Impasse  between 
management  and  employees.  We  think  our 
blU  provides  It. 

Now,  there  are  two  areas;  one  the  area  of 
a  grievance  prooedvire,  and  we  dont  spell  out 
all  of  the  details  of  how  you  arrive  at  a 
grievance  procedure  in  the  language  of  the 
bill  which  we  have  drafted.  On  the  other 
hand,  evei7  grievance  procedure  that  I  know 
about,  and  certainly  most  collective  bargain- 
ing agreements  that  provide  for  a  grievance 
procedtire,  provide  for  final  and  binding  ar- 
bitration as  a  last  step  in  that  grievance 
procedure. 

Now,  we  would  certainly  anticipate  that 
would  be  the  case  with  the  Poet  Office 
Department. 

OBxaDoarxm.  Another  point  the  people  ob- 
ject to  la  th»t  they  say  that  it's  a  mistake 
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to  take  the  Postmaster  General  out  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  to  abolish  the  historic  Job  o< 
Postmaster  Oeneral,  that  you're  never  going 
to  get  anybody  who  is  as  good  aa  the  Job 
requires  for  the  salary  that  Is  allowed,  imlees 
be  has  the  prestige  of  being  in  the  Presi- 
dent's CAblnet. 

Why  do  you  feel  that  It's  necessary  for  the 
Postmaster  General's  Job  to  be  abolished,  and 
taken  out  of  the  Cabinet? 

Blount.  WeU,  again,  I  think  It's  vital  that 
we  Insulate  this  Department  from  partisan 
political  politics  as  much  as  possible. 

Now,  the  other  vital  thing  is  to  provide 
for  continuity  of  management.  Now,  you 
must  provide  for  this  over  a  long  term,  in 
order  to  have  a  constant  direction,  a  con- 
stant policy  in — which  the  Department  Is 
trying  to  enforce. 

80,  I  think  It's  vitally  necessary  that  It— 
ih*t  the  Postmaster  General  be  removed 
trom  the  Cabinet,  and  that  the  Chief  Exec- 
utive Officer  of  this  Department  be  a  per- 
manent, long  term  employee. 

Newman.  Mr.  Steele? 

Steele.  Mi.  Postmaster  General,  after  your 
testimony  this  week  In  the  Congress,  one  of 
thfB  chief  points  of  opposition  seemed  to  be 
a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  Congress  to 
quitclaim  Its  powers  over  the  Poet  Office 
Department. 

Chairman  Dulskl,  of  the  House  Poet  Office 
Committee,  has  introduced  legislation  which 
would  acoompUsh  a  good  many  of  the  re- 
forms you  speak,  but  still  keep  the  Poet 
Office  as  a  government  depcirtment,  and  still 
keep  the   Congreeslonal   powers. 

Where  does  this  approach  fall  short?  Why 
do  you  really  have  to  have  a  government 
corporation? 

Blount.  Well,  there  are  many  fine  provi- 
sions in  H.B.  Four,  the  bill  that  Mr.  Dulskl 
Introduced.  On  the  other  band,  It  does  stop 
short  of  total  postal  reform,  so  that  I  think 
these  things  are — we  must  incorporate  all  of 
these  matters  in  a  bill.  In  order  to  bring 
about  major  postal  reform. 

We  want — one  reform  bill  is  all  we're  go- 
ing to  get  through  Congress.  We  can't  do  this 
thing  piecemeal,  and  I  Just  think  It's  neces- 
sary that  we  do  It  all  at  once. 

Steele.  WeU,  where  does  the  Dulskl  ap- 
proach really  fall  short  on  what  two  or  three 
major  Items  that  you  need? 

Blount.  Well,  It  keepa.  for  Instance,  tiie 
Postmaster  General  In  the  Cabinet.  And  I 
think  that  this  la  vital  that  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive Officer  of  this  Department  be  removed 
from  the  Cabinet,  and  removed  from  parti- 
san politics. 

There  are  other  areas. 

Steele.  One  thing  that  puzzles  me  is,  why, 
of  all  government  activities,  should  the  Post 
Office  D^>artment  make  money?  We  don't — 
It's  a  government  service,  and  we  don't  de- 
mand the  same  thing  from  a  foreign  aid 
program,  or  the  State  Department,  or  the 
Commerce  Department.  Why  the  Poet  Office 
Department? 

Blount.  It's  not  a  question  of  making 
money.  It's  a  question  of  operating  this  De- 
partment In  the  most  economical  way  that 
it  can  be  operated. 

Now,  it's  Just  Inexcusable  that  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country  are  bearing  a  billion 
dollar  a  year  deficit,  in  my  opinion,  for  the 
operation  of  the  Poet  Office  Department.  We 
can  still  provide  the  services  to  the  people 
of  this  country,  but  we  can  do  It  In  an 
economical,  efficient  fashion. 

Newman.  About  four  minutes  left,  gentle- 
men. 

Mr.  Cohen? 

OoHEN.  Mr.  Bloiuit,  the  managers  of  your 
p>ostal  corporation  would  be  required  to  pay 
their  way.  This  puts  them  under  the  same 
pressures  that  the  rallroculs  and  the  tele- 
graph company  has,  to  close  down  unprofit- 
able services. 

What  protection  would  the  public  have 
against  the  postal  corporation  that  decided 
to  cut  out  services? 
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Blount.  WeU,  there  are  a  great  number  of 
protections  In  this  regard.  We  provide  for  an 
Independent  p>anel  of  rate  commissioners, 
that  Is,  Independent  from  our  operating 
management.  They  are  selected  by,  and  re- 
port to,  only  the  outside  directors  of  the 
United  States  Postal  Service. 

They  are  charged  with  protecting  the  pub- 
Uc  Interest.  Any  change  In  service,  the  op- 
erating management  would  have  to  pro- 
pose to  this  panel  of  rate  commissioners, 
who  would  have  public  hearings,  who  would 
make  their  recommendations  to  the  out- 
side members  of  the  Board,  who  also  are 
charged  with  the  protection  of  the  pubUc  in- 
terest, and  they  wlU  then  make  what  recom- 
mendations and  change  of  service  that  they 
choose  to  make. 

Cohen.  The  Post  Office  does  many  things 
besides  deUverlng  mail.  For  example,  it 
and  which  are  said  to  have  saved  consumers 
enforces  the  Postal  Fraud  Laws,  which  are 
among  our  oldest  consumer  protection  laws, 
a  hundred  million  dollars  last  year. 

What  assurance  Is  there  that  a  postal  cor- 
poration, duty  bound  to  pay  Its  own  way, 
will  be  wUUng  to  spend  the  money  that's 
necessary  to  give  adequate  enforcement  of 
these  fraud  laws? 

Blount.  Well,  there's  specific  language  In 
the  blU  that  requires  that  these  laws,  or  the 
laws  on  obscenity,  the  laws  on  fraud,  and 
all  of  the  other  laws  that  apply  to  the  Poet 
Office  Department,  wlU  carry  over  and*  be 
effective  on  this  corporation. 

Cohen.  Mr.  Kappel,  who  designed  this 
postal  corporation,  said  he  prefers  to  have 
a  Post  Office  operated  by  private  Industry, 
but  that  no  one  would  want  It,  In  view  of 
the  mess  that  Its  affairs  are  in. 

Do  you  feel  that  the  Post  Office  should  be 
part  of  the  government,  even  If  It  gets  Its 
house  in  order? 

Blount.  Well,  I  think  that  we  have,  as  a 
national  policy,  providing  postal  service  to 
all  of  the  people  of  this  country.  And  this  Is 
one  of  the  problems  that  If  you  have  it  In 
private  Industry,  they  would  concentrate  in 
the  high  density  areas  where  it's  most  profit- 
able, and  have  a  tendency  to  eUmlnate  other 
areas  In  the  country. 

So  I  think  that  it,  certainly  at  the  present 
time,  is  necessary  that  we  have  a  nation- 
wide postal  system  as  a  part  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

Newman.  About  a  minute  and  a  half  left, 
gentlemen. 

Mr.  Dvike? 

Duke.  Mr.  Blount,  some  Congressmen,  in- 
cluding some  RepubUcan  Congressmen,  say 
your  relations  with  Capitol  HIU  are  not  very 
good,  and  this  Is  hurting  prospects  for  the 
private  postal  plan. 

Is  their  criticism  Justified? 

BLOtTNT.  WeU,  I  couldn't  make  any  com- 
ment about  their  own  particular  criticism. 
We  are  trying  to  meet  with  the  members  of 
Congress  and  explain  to  them  the  contents 
of  our  blU,  and  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  and 
I  think  we  are  making  progress  with  It. 

Duke.  Well,  the  ranking  RepubUcan  on  the 
House  Poet  Office  Committee,  Robert  Cor- 
bett,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  quoted  a  few  days 
ago  as  saying,  he  does  things  and  then  con- 
siUt  us.  I  can't  tell  you  one  thing  he's  plan- 
ning to  do. 

Is  Mr.  Corbett  correct? 

Blount.  Well,  I  would  ^ggest  to  you  that 
Mr.  Corbett  introduced  our  reform  blU  Into 
Congress.  We  did  have  an  opportunity  to 
explain  this  bUI  in  detaU  to  him,  as  I  say 
to  all  the  members  of  the  Congress,  we  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  talk  with  them  about 
It,  and  I'm  very  pleased  with  the  reaction. 

Newman.  Half  a  minute  left,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Oberdorfer. 

Oberdortek.  Mr.  Postmaster  General,  Isn't 
there  some  way  to  stop  this  flood  of  un- 
wanted mall  that  most  people  get,  or  at  least 
charge  decent  rates  for  It,  so  that  you  wont 
get  a  ton  of  mall  that  you  don't  want? 
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BLOTTifT.  ToaV*  got  iMi  Xhtax  SO  Meonda 
for  th»t  aiMwf 

NKWMAir.  Atwot   15  -«'*»Hf 

Bixixmr.  Well,  thla  ts  «  eomplax  quaatlon. 
There  U  not  anoogh  InfoRiMtloB  1b  tlM  D»- 
P*rtin«nt  to  detamUne  wb«tb«r  or  not  th« 
varJoiw  claMM  w«  p*ytn«  the  mpptoprttU 
rates.  We  luiTe  an  Institution  of  what's  e*lled 
an  Incremental  cost  system,  which  wlU  de- 
velop that  kind  of  Information. 

Nkwmait.  And  at  that  point,  our  time  Is 
up.  Thank  yoa.  Postmaster  General  Blount 
for  being  with  us  today  on  Meet  the  Frees. 
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COLLEGE    UNREST 


HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

or  mcHiCAX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  10.  1969 

Mr.  CEDERBEFIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  this 
month's  Issue  of  Nation's  Business,  noted 
economic  historian  and  educator.  Dr. 
'^S^^  Heasen.  makes  a  number  of  very 
~  astoCcobservatlons  regarding  the  campus 
unrest  which  plagues  our  Nation  today. 
Hl«  remarks,  which  rather  succinctly 
summarize  the  Socialist  direction  of  to- 
day's revolutionaries,  also  give  a  very 
adequate  answer  to  the  questions  regard- 
ing the  limits  to  which  dissent  can  go  In 
our  society  before  It  ceases  to  be  dis- 
sent and  takes  on  the  flavor  of  anarchy. 
1  highly  recommend  the  following  article 
to  my  colleagues  : 

In  an  age  of  moral  crisis,  when  violence  is 
•weeping  college  campuses  like  a  virulent  dls- 
•aae,  the  most  dangerous  error  a  businessman 
can  make  Is  to  believe  that  he  has  nothing 
at  stake,  that  somehow  student  rebellion 
can  be  quarantined. 

Campus  rebels  already  have  launched  at- 
tacks against  business  firms.  In  the  past  year, 
college  campuses  were  the  staging  grounds 
for: 

A  tlireatened  seizure  of  New  York's  Con- 
solidated Edison  Co.,  one  of  the  nation's 
largest  utilities. 

A  plan  to  send  hundreds  of  "customers" 
Into  Macys  where,  at  a  prearranged  time. 
they  would  stage  a  mass  looting  of  the  world's 
largest  department  store. 

A  protest  In  the  new  General  Motors 
Building  In  New  York,  with  pickets  carry- 
ing signs  declaring:  "Expropriate  OM  profits 
for  a  free,  beautiful  subway  system." 

The  attacks  on  business,  however,  have  not 
been  confined  to  threats  or  slogans.  On  many 
college  campuses,  recruiters  for  the  Dow 
Chenilcal  Co..  which  manufactures  napalm, 
have  been  physically  obstructed  by  sit-ins 
and  body  blockades. 

An  attempt  In  mid-March  to  obstruct  re- 
cruiters for  General  Electric  represented  an 
attack  on  profit-making  as  such.  At  Queens 
College  In  New  York,  GE  recruiters  were 
harassed  by  student  leftists  who  accused  OE 
of  "profiteering"  by  using  colleges  as  the 
"breeding  grounds'  to  train  future  scientists 
and  engineers  for  Industry.  These  attacks 
on  business,  however,  have  thus  far  been 
comparatively   minor   skirmishes. 

The  rebels'  main  assault  has  been  against 
the  colleges.  The  basic  tactic  is  to  seize  build- 
ings, to  disrupt  classes  and  to  create  a  gen- 
eral climate  of  terror  and  intimidation.  At 
Columbia,  rebels  have  held  hostages,  roughed 
up  professors,  burned  a  professor's  research 
notes  and  looted  the  files  of  the  university's 
president.  At  Brandeis  University,  they 
threatened  to  bum  down  libraries  and  lec- 
ture halls  unless  their  demands  were  met.  At 
San  Pranclsco  State  CoUege.  they  were  urged 
to  carry   weapons   and   an  unsuccessful   at- 


mad«  to  dyaamlte  a  ooDeg*  bulld- 
IBC.  And  at  ComeU  UBlventty,  ToapoiM  ae- 
tnally  wwe  oarrled. 

AltlKMgh  tbese  campus  actions  have  been 
axtenslwly  reported,  the  preas  and  TV  oov- 
•nic*  lUM  not  adequately  explained  the  reb- 
els' goau.  or  analyzed  the  arguments  tliey 
iise  to  JusUfy  their  resort  to  force.  As  a  re- 
sult, while  most  Americans  undoubtedly 
feel  the  rebels'  actions  are  Improper,  tbey  do 
not  understand  the  long-range  Implications 
of  stiKlent  rebellion,  or  know  how  to  answer 
the  rebels'  arguments. 

a    NTW   AMXaiCAN    BKVOLUnOIf 

Soelallam  la  the  Ideology  which  unites  the 
leading  groups  of  student  rebels.  The  largest 
group  is  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society. 
a  loose-knit.  naUonwlde  organlzaUon  which 
claims  over  35.000  members  on  250  campuses. 
Other  groups  include  the  Progressive  Labor 
Party,  the  Young  Socialist  Alliance,  the 
Youth  International  Party  and  the  Third 
World  Liberation  Front.  (In  all.  the  rebels 
comprise  no  more  than  3  or  4  per  cent  of  the 
student  populaUon.) 

Despite  disagreements  about  strategy  and 
tactics,  these  groups  are  agreed  upon  the 
neoeesity  of  a  revolution  In  America  to  over- 
throw capitalism  and  establish  socialism. 
Some  hope  to  transform  America  Into  a  car- 
bon copy  of  Mao's  China  or  Castro's  Cuba, 
while  others  claim  to  have  no  particular 
blueprint  in  mind.  Tom  Hay  den,  a  founder 
of  SD6.  recently  declared:  "First  we  wUl 
make  the  revolution,  and  then  we  will  find 
out  what  for." 

The  student  rebels  are  trying  to  establish 
the  principle  that  use  of  force  Is  a  proper 
means  to  achieve  their  goals.  Therefore,  they 
confront  the  college  with  "non-negotiable" 
demands.  At  the  University  of  Chicago,  for 
example,  rebels  demanded  Immediate  ad- 
mission, on  full  scholarship,  of  every  youth 
whose  family  income  is  under  97.000  a  year, 
with  a  t60-a-week  compensation  to  be  p*ld 
the  family. 

Such  demands  are  deliberately  arbitrary, 
so  that  no  matter  what  response  the  college 
makes,  the  rebels  win.  If  the  college  yields, 
or  tries  to  negotiate,  that  serves  as  an  invi- 
tation to  the  rebels  to  make  new  demands. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  college  rejects  the 
original  demand,  the  rebels  cite  that  refusal 
as  Justification  for  their  use  of  brute  force. 
But  as  Ayn  Rand  recently  noted:  "If  and 
when,  in  any  dispute,  one  side  initr<BT^w  the 
use  of  physical  force,  that  side  is  wrong — 
and  no  consideration  or  discussion  of  the 
Issues  is  necessary  or  appropriate." 

The  basic  goal  underlying  the  rebels'  ar- 
bitrary demands  Is  to  achieve  "student 
power. '  Backed  up  by  the  threat  of  force, 
they  Insist  on  voting  power  over  the  uni- 
versity's budget  and  curriculum,  over  the 
hiring  promotion  and  salaries  of  faculty, 
and  over  recruiting  of  students.  They  at- 
tempt to  Justify  this  goal  by  Invoking  a  slo- 
gan— "participatory  democracy."  They  claim 
that  people  have  a  right  to  vote  on  anything 
that  afreets  their  lives,  and  that  students, 
therefore,  should  have  voting  control  over 
the  university. 

If  the  student  rebels  succeed  in  establish- 
ing "participatory  democracy."  it  could  be- 
come applicable  in  all  areas  which  affect 
peoples'  lives.  Workers,  for  example,  would 
be  entitled  to  voting  power  over  a  com- 
pany's pricing  and  producUon  policies,  over 
the  salaries  and  promotions  of  executives, 
and  over  the  hiring  of  new  workers.  And 
customers  would  vote  on  the  prices  charged 
in  stores. 

The  concept  of  private  ownership  and  con- 
trol would  be  destroyed — which  is,  in  fact, 
the  aim  of  the  student  left. 

The  proper  answer  to  the  demand  for 
•student  power  "  Is  that  a  college  la  not  a 
cooperative,  and  that  an  entering  student 
does  not  acquire  any  proprietary  Interest. 
( In  this  context.  It  does  not  matter  whether 
the    college    U    private    or    tax-supported.) 


Anyone  Who  enters  an  tnatltullan  am  a  stu- 
dent Is  boiind  by  Its  rules. 

If  a  student  does  not  like  the  adminis- 
trative policies  or  the  ourrloulum,  be  has 
the  same  option  as  the  eUent  of  any  pri- 
vate business  or  public  Institution,  namely, 
to  withdraw  and  try  to  find  a  more  suitable 
source  of  the  service  he  seeks. 

He  has  no  moral  or  legal  right,  however, 
to  cripple  or  close  the  college  if  It  falls  to 
meet  his  demands. 

A  LKSSON  TO  BE  LKAMtTED 

If  student  rebel^  are  permitted  to  con- 
tinue their  periodic  disrupUons,  the  quality 
of  education  necessarily  wlU  deteriorate. 
Scientific  inquiry  and  serious  scholarship 
cannot  be  carried  on  In  an  atmosphere  of 
strife. 

A  number  of  eminent  professors  already 
are  leaving  our  major  universities  for  new 
posts  in  Canada  and  for  smaller  campuses 
in  out-of-the-way  places. 

Many  faculty  members  and  administrators 
seem  impotent  in  the  face  of  terror.  We  are 
seeing  a  rerun  of  the  kind  of  tacUcs  used 
by  Nazi  students  In  the  early  l930's.  when 
they  intimidated  and  disrupted  German  uni- 
versities. 

The  fate  of  Ji^jan's  unlverstttes  also  can 
I»ovide  a  powerful  object  lesson  to  anyone 
who  minimizes  the  seriousness  of  student 
rebellion.  In  Japan,  a  nationwide  organiza- 
tion of  student  leftists,  the  Zengakuren,  can 
and  does  call  months-long  strikes. 

Last  year,  Tokyo  University  did  not  award 
any  medical  degrees,  because  its  students 
lacked  adequate  training  to  qualify  as  phy- 
sicians. This  year,  the  university  will  not 
award  any  diplomas  or  admit  any  new  stu- 
dents in  the  fall. 

The  Japanese  economy's  growth  and  pros- 
perity has  been  Jeopardized  by  the  crippling 
of  Its  unlversiUes  which  educate  the  future 
scientists,  engineers  and  executives.  If  stu- 
dent rebels  are  allowed  to  cause  the  deterio- 
ration of  our  colleges.  If  college  admlnlstra- 
ton  respond  to  aggression  with  appeasement, 
we,  too,  will  siiiTer  Irreparable  losses. 

An  equally  serious  threat  is  that  use  of 
force  will  spread  to  other  groups  In  our  so- 
ciety. If  students  can  seize  university  prop- 
erty, workers  can  seize  factories,  customers 
can  seize  stores  and  tenants  can  seize  build- 
ings. 

The  attacks  on  business  noted  earlier  are 
only  trial  balloons  In  the  rebels'  long-range 
drive  to  plunge  America  Into  a  socialist  revo- 
lution. They  realize  they  are  numerically  too 
weak  for  an  all-out  assault  on  business.  This 
was  acknowledged  in  a  resolution  passed  at 
the  January.  1969.  national  convention  of 
SD8:  ".  .  .  Students  alone  cannot  and  will 
not  be  able  to  bring  about  the  downfall  of 
capitalism."  Therefore,  the  rebels  now  are 
actively  recruiting  revolutionary  allies. 

paospzarrT?  rr's  "xnslavkmxnt" 
Traditionally,  socialists  have  addressed 
their  primary  appeal  to  workers.  However, 
workers  have  shared  in  the  general  prosper- 
ity of  American  capitalism,  and  thus  they 
value  a  home  in  the  suburbs  more  than 
a  place  at  the  revolutionary  barricades.  This 
has  caused  today's  leftists  to  attack  the  af- 
fiuence  of  the  working  class  as  a  form  of  ex- 
ploitation, as  enslavement  to  material  goods. 
According  to  Prof.  Herbert  Marcuse,  one  of 
the  Intellectual  mentors  of  the  rebels,  the 
role  of  the  student  leftists  Is  to  teach  the 
workers  that  they  do  not  need  cars  or  refrig- 
erators or  television  sets  or  washing  ma- 
chines. Marcuse  declares:  "This  merchandise 
prevents  the  liberation  of  the  serfs  from  their 
'voluntary  servitude'." 

Since  American  workers  have  shown  al- 
most no  support  for  attempts  to  attack  busi- 
ness, the  student  rebels  have  had  to  look 
elsewhere  for  allies.  At  its  January  conven- 
tion, SDS  decided  to  de-emphasize  its  op- 
poslUon  to  the  Viet  Nam  war  and  turn  Itself 
into  "an  antlcapitalist  youth  movement." 
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According  to  a  friendly  editorial  in  The 
Guardian:  "While  continuing  to  expand  Its 
base  on  the  traditional  college  campuses,  SDS 
organizers  will  Increase  their  efforts  In  high 
schools,  the  military,  ootnmunity  colleges  and 
trade  schools,  and  especially  among  young 
workers  In  factories  and  among  the  unem- 
ployed." The  recent  rash  of  high  school  riots 
seems  to  bear  wltnees  to  SDS'  new  directions. 

A    PftSOCCTTPATION    WTTH    SWAHIU 

The  student  leftists  also  have  Joined  forces 
with  the  black  militant  groups  on  college 
campuses.  The  search  for  revolutionary  allies 
explains  why  white  leftists  are  supporting 
the  campaign  by  black  militants  for  seftara- 
tlsm  and  even  segregation.  It  also  explains 
why  student  rebels  are  more  eager  to  promote 
the  study  of  Swahlll  and  African  music  than 
the  study  of  science  or  business  or  law  or  any 
other  subjects  which  would  give  Negro  stu- 
dents a  greater  stake  in  the  American 
economy. 

To  the  socialists,  the  primary  appeal  of  the 
proposed  autonomous  black  studies  depart- 
ments is  that  they  will  dwell  on  details  of 
slavery  and  discrimination,  foster  a  sense  of 
estrangement  from  American  society,  aoid 
thereby  make  Negro  students  receptive  to 
the  call  for  revolutloiT 

In  view  of  the  threats  posed  by  the  student 
rebels,  busineaemen,  as  alumni,  can  urge 
every  college  to  deny  Its  facilities  and  funds 
to  any  group  which  advocates  force,  either 
on  ca-  off  campus.  As  voters,  they  can  urge 
legislators  to  Impose  more  careful  controls 
on  money  used  for  state-suppOTted  colleges. 

As  a  measure  of  self-defense,  every  college 
can  adopt  the  policy  promulgated  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Notre  Dame :  "Anyone  or  any  group 
that  substitutes  force  for  rational  persua- 
sion" will  be  given  15  minutes  to  cease  and 
desist.  Those  who  refuse  to  comply  will  be 
suspended,  and  if  they  persist,  will  be  ex- 
pelled. 

Both  as  taxpayers  and  as  private  donors, 
businessmen  must  concern  themselves  with 
how  their  money  Is  being  spent  in  the  col- 
leges. It  is  short-sifted  and  self -destructive 
for  businessmen  to  make  gifts  to  colleges 
which  give  sanctuary,  or  grant  amnesty,  to 
student  terrorists.  Those  who  value  the 
preservation  of  a  free  society  should  stop  sub- 
sidizing the  advocates  of  terrorism  and 
socialism. 


DRAFT  REFORM 


HON.  JACK  H.  McDonald 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  10.  1969 

Mr.  Mcdonald  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  each  passing  year  the  need 
for  Improving  our  system  of  military 
manpower  procurement  has  become  more 
and  more  urgent.  I  Joined  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  a  resolution  which  endorses  the 
President's  efforts,  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  to  begin  preparation  for 
an  all-volunteer  military  force  through 
administrative  changes  in  the  structure 
of  the  armed  services  and  to  place  new 
emphasis  on  the  attraction  of  greater 
numbers  of  qualified  volunteers  to  the 
military.  This  type  of  military  service 
is  compatible  with  the  basic  principles  of 
democracy  and  our  free  society.  However, 
it  must  be  realized  that  this  sweeping 
change  will  take  time  to  implement.  In 
recognition  of  the  critical  need  for  draft 
reform  the  President  has  recommended 
the  adoption  for  a  lottery  system  based 
on  a  draft-the-youngest-men-flrst  Imsis. 
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Its  primary  purposes  are  to  provide 
greater  equity  and  certainty  for  our 
yoimg  men  who  face  the  draft.  These 
two  goals  are  certainly  commendable  and 
should  receive  prompt  consideration 
even  through  the  Universial  Military 
TnOning  and  Service  Act  of  1969  does 
not  expire  until  1971. 

In  addition  I  feel  it  is  vitally  impor- 
tant to  formulate  alternative  ways  in 
which  t>oth  young  men  and  women  could 
serve  their  country  in  some  other  capac- 
ity than  the  military.  Due  to  the  sub- 
stantial opposition,  especially  among  the 
yoimg.  to  the  Vietnam  conflict  and  the 
role  of  the  Military  Establishment  in  our 
society,  there  has  been  an  increased  in- 
terest In  providing  an  opportunity  for 
nonmilltary  national  service.  I  also  be- 
lieve this  approach  deserves  serious  con- 
sideration. 

For  these  reasons  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Draft  Problems:  A  Bold 
Answer"  which  appears  in  the  June  issue 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  Jour- 
nal. Although  I  do  not  necessarily  agree 
with  all  the  author,  William  Prickett. 
has  to  say,  I  feel  it  is  a  thought-provok- 
ing statement  on  this  most  important 
problem.  The  text  of  his  remarks  is  as 
follows: 

DaAFT  Problems:   A  Bold  Answer 
(By  William  Prickett) 

(Note. — The  vagaries  and  inequities  of  the 
draft  laws  are  a  significant  factor  in  the  rest- 
lessness and  lawlessness  manifested  by  to- 
day's youth.  Moreover,  many  students  who 
lack  motivation  toward  academic  life  and 
who  consequently  turn  their  energies  else- 
where would  not  be  present  on  university 
caimpuses  but  for  the  draft.  Yet  a  lottery 
is  not  the  answer,  but  rather  a  system  of 
requirements  and  incentives  that  would 
bring  every  qualified  man  Into  the  military, 
and  at  the  optimum  time  with  respect  to 
his  personal  plans  and  the  needs  of  the 
military.) 

Solicitor  General  Erwln  N.  Griswold. 
former  dcEin  of  the  Harvard  Law  School, 
spoke  with  grim  clarity  in  a  speech  before 
the  American  Law  Institute  in  May  of  1968 
about  the  growing  lawlessness  that  marks 
American  society,  particularly  its  youth.  As 
a  factor  "contributing  to  emotion  and  to 
strong  reaction",  he  dted  our  draft  laws — 
their  ineqtiitles  and  the  real  or  apparent 
arbitrariness  of  administration.  "To  some 
extent."  he  said,  "this  [arbitrariness)  is  In- 
herent in  the  system  of  local  administra- 
tion— which  has  a  measure  of  merit — but  in 
our  colleges  and  universities,  there  are  stu- 
dents who  come  from  many  different  places, 
and  the  different  policies  of  different  draft 
boards  sometimes  stand  out  rather  starkly 
when  they  are  placed  side  by  side." 

A  less  widely  recognized  Impact  of  the 
draft  is  the  presence  In  our  universities,  par- 
ticularly our  graduate  schools,  of  many  stu- 
dents who,  though  able,  are  not  really  mo- 
tivated toward  intellectual  life  or  pro- 
fessional training  and  who  therefore  take 
their  energy  out  in  other  activities.  Yet  an- 
other effect  is  the  Increase  in  early  marriage 
and  parenthood,  the  Dean  pointed  out. 

"Finally,"  he  observed,  "...  the  draft  has 
all  but  made  effective  academic  discipline 
impossible." 

Why  is  this?  The  students  who  have  mis- 
behaved at  Columbia,  or  California,  or  Stan- 
ford, or  wherever,  should  be  expelled,  you 
say.  Their  conduct  surely  merits  that,  as  far 
as  the  University  Is  concerned.  But  what 
happens  if  they  are  expelled,  or  even  sus- 
pended toae  a  year?  They  cease  to  be  students, 
they  are  imntediately  classified  I-A,  and  are 
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very  likely  to  be  drafted.  Perhaps  that  is 
what  should  be  done.  But  it  does  convert  the 
academic  penalty  Into  something  potentially 
far  more  serious,  and  many  Faculty  mem- 
bers, who  usually  partlclp>ate  in  disciplinary 
actions,  have  not  been  willing  to  take  such 
a  responsibility. 

Dean  Griswold  thus  states  the  problem, 
but  does  not  offer  any  solution.  Uncomfort- 
able memories  of  the  Desm's  tax  class  re- 
mind me  that  this  was  often  the  way:  The 
Dean  would  state  a  tax  problem  with  clarity 
and  force  and  then  ask  some  hapless  student 
for  the  answer.  Boldness  very  occasionally 
served  when  adequate  research  or  prepara- 
tion was  lacking.  The  following,  then,  is  a 
bold  answer  to  one  part  of  the  problem  the 
Dean  poses. 

The  present  draft  law  Is  wrrong  from  every 
point  of  view.  The  uncertainties  it  creates 
begin  for  young  men  at  about  the  age  of  16 
and  may  continue  until  the  age  of  26.  These 
uncertainties  are  created  not  only  by  Inter- 
national crises  but  by  the  vagaries  of  stand- 
ards in  selecting  those  who  are  required  to 
do  military  service.  Even  worse,  the  present 
system  puts  a  definite  premium  on  the  avoid- 
ance, if  not  the  evasion,  of  military  service. 
It  makes  even  honorable  young  men  magnify 
small  or  create  fanciful  physical  disabilities 
In  order  to  avoid  apparently  useless  and  pos- 
sibly dangerous  years  vtrlth  the  military.  It 
gives  early  marriage  to  a  teen-age  s^ieet- 
heart  the  added  allure  of  possslbly  avoiding 
military  service.  Finally,  as  the  Dean  points 
out.  the  draft  induces  many  college  students 
who  are  not  properly  qualified  or  moti- 
vated to  embrace  the  scholarly  world  of 
graduate  school  in  the  hope  of  avoiding  mili- 
tary service. 

Prom  the  military  point  of  view  the  draft 
Is  not  satisfactory.  While  the  need  of  the 
armed  services  for  manpower  varies  from 
time  to  time,  the  military  establishment  of 
the  United  States  does  need  a  substantial 
number  of  young  men  each  year.  It  needs  a 
"mix"  of  privates,  company-grade  officers 
and  specialists  on  a  continuous  basis  in 
order  to  fill  the  ranks  of  privates,  noncom- 
missioned officers,  specialists  and  officers. 
Those  who  serve  in  today's  Army  must  be 
physically  and  mentally  well  qualified.  It  has 
been  reported  that  only  about  half  of  the 
young  men  of  America  are  in  fact  quaUfled  at 
present.  The  military  establishment  needs  a 
firm,  fair  national  policy  that  will  provide  the 
manpower  necessary  for  the  defense  com- 
mitments of  the  United  States.  The  man- 
power policy  must,  however,  be  flexible 
enough  to  respond  to  the  varying  needs  of 
the  country,  depending  on  the  international 
situation  at  any  given  time. 

What  young  men  of  America  need  is  a  law 
that  combines  certainty  and  fairness,  that 
allows  a  young  man  to  plan  his  education, 
his  family  and  his  career,  allows  him  to  ful- 
fill honorably  his  legitimate  obligation  to  his 
country  and  deals  equally  with  all:  rich. 
poor,  ignorant.  Intelligent,  white  and  black. 
The  military  services  need  a  law  that  pro- 
vides them  with  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  men  that  enable  them  to  meet  the  mili- 
tary obligations  of  the  country.  Can  the 
varying  needs  of  the  military  establishment 
for  adequate  manpower  and  the  legitimate 
desires  of  the  youth  of  the  United  States  for 
certainty  and  fairness  be  satisfactorily  rec- 
onciled in  a  new  law?  The  rest  of  this  paper 
is  to  show  it  can. 

The  lottery  system  should  be  rejected.  A 
lottery  system  honestly  run  might  be  fairer 
than  the  haphazard  draft  system  currently 
in  force,  but  it  seems  undesirable  that  the 
high  obligation  of  doing  military  service 
should  depend  on  the  turn  of  a  card  or  the 
drawing  of  a  lot.  In  addition,  that  system 
would  not  solve  the  problem  of  the  uncer- 
tainty. In  fact,  it  might  increase  the  uncer- 
tainty in  that  one's  obligation  to  serve 
would  not  be  entirely  dependent  on  the  ex- 
tent  that  one  cotUd   magnify  physical   de- 
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fect«  or  on  the  Tsgarlea  of  the  local  board, 
but  on  the  whim  of  Lady  Ltick. 

It  ahoold  be  adopted  ae  national  policy 
that  eyery  young  man,  except  tboee  in  jail 
or  mental  Instltutlooe,  be  required  at  aoma 
time  In  hla  life  to  peifotm  a  period  of  fed- 
eral service.  (Aa  will  be  explained  further 
on.  "federal  aervlce"  doea  not  neceeaarlly 
mean  military  service.)  Having  eetabUahed 
that  principle.  It  remains  to  work  out  a  sys- 
tem under  which  this  service  would  be  pw- 
formed. 

In  order  for  the  system  to  work.  It  should 
have  built  Into  it  Incentives,  so  that  each 
Individual  youth  would  do  his  federal  serv- 
ice at  the  optimum  time,  from  his  point  of 
view  as  well  as  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States.  Anther- 
more,  since  the  basic  objective  Is  to  fill  the 
military  manpower  requirements  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  the  period  of  service  should 
be  no  longer  than  Is  necessary  from  their 
point  of  view. 

The  largest  need  of  the  military  Is  for 
privates,  apprentice  seamen  and  basic  air- 
men. Prom  the  point  of  view  of  the  mili- 
tary, the  optimum  age  for  a  private,  airman 
.  or  apprentice  seaman  Is  18.  Prom  the  point 
.of  v^w  of  most  young  men.  It  Is  easiest 
and  best  to  do  military  service  at  18.  The 
majority  have  not  married  nor  have  they 
started  on  their  trade,  profession  or  career. 
Therefore,  one  would  start  wl^  the  propo- 
sition that  the  shortest  period  of  military 
service  would  be  for  young  men  who  enter 
the  military  service  after  their  eighteenth 
birthday  or  graduation  from  high  school, 
whichever  occurs  sooner.  (A  premium  on 
graduation  from  high  school  might  well  be 
built  Into  the  system.)  The  basic  period  of 
aervlce  for  those  entering  at  18  or  after  grad- 
uation from  high  school  would  have  to  be 
determined  by  the  minimum  time  it  would 
take  the  military  to  train  the  young  men  to 
be  militarily  useful  or  to  utilize  their  services 
In  time  of  act\ial  crisis  or  warfare.  Thus  the 
basic  period  might  have  to  vary  from  time 
to  time. 

This  is  all  very  well  for  the  young  man 
who  is  not  going  to  college.  This  system 
would  enable  him  to  get  his  military  serv- 
ice In  at  the  optimum  Ume  for  him  and  the 
military  service.  But  what  about  those  who 
are  going  to  college?  The  young  men  that 
are  going  to  college  should  not,  under  any 
circumstances,  be  excused  from  service.  On 
the  contrary,  since  the  college  man  usually 
enjoys  more  benefits  than  others  before  go- 
ing to  college  and  is  likely  to  enjoy  more 
benefits  from  the  country  after  college, 
he  should  be  required  to  give  some- 
thing more  by  way  of  federal  service. 
On  the  other  hand,  college  students  should 
be  freely  deferred  on  the  justification  that 
the  military  service  needs  college  graduates, 
not  as  privates,  but  as  Junior  officers.  Prom 
the  point  of  view,  then,  of  the  military,  col- 
lege men  should  be  encouraged  to  enter  the 
military  service  when  they  have  completed 
their  college  education  rather  than  before. 
However,  In  order  to  make  It  clear  that  defer- 
ment of  federal  service  during  a  period  when 
a  man  is  In  college  Is  not  a  favor  to  those 
lucky  enough  to  go  to  college,  the  period  of 
service  after  coillege  should  be  somewhat 
longer  than  the  period  required  of  those 
who  enter  military  service  at  18  or  upon 
graduation  from  high  school.  For  example, 
if  It  were  determined  that  the  period  of  serv- 
ice for  the  18-year-olds  should  be  eighteen 
months,  then  the  period  for  the  college 
graduate  should  be  set  at  twenty-two  or 
perhaps  twenty-four  months.  Of  course.  If 
a  student  dn^tped  out  of  college,  was  ex- 
pelled or  failed,  he  would  be  required  with- 
in a  reasonably  short  time  to  perform  his 
federal  service  obUgatlon.  The  period  of  ob- 
ligation would  be  correepondlngly  longer  be- 
cause It  had  been  deferred. 

Early  marriage  would  In  no  way  exempt 
the  individual  from  performing  his  national 
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sMvloe  obligation.  Howvrer.  a  girl  mlgbt 
think  twioe  about  an  early  maRlage  to  a 
youtai  she  knows  Is  certainly  valng  to  have 
to  do  hla  federal  servloa. 

All  very  well  for  the  high  school  graduate 
and  those  going  to  college,  but  what  about 
those  who  are  going  on  to  graduate  school? 
Their  situation  should  likewise  be  examined 
first  In  terms  of  the  needs  of  the  military 
establishment.  The  military,  for  example, 
needs  doctors.  Therefore,  those  who  are  going 
to  enter  the  medical  field  should  not  be  en- 
couraged to  do  their  military  service  as  pri- 
vates, nor  should  they  be  encouraged  to  do 
their  military  service  after  the  completion 
of  college.  Rather,  incentives  should  bie  built 
Into  the  system  to  encourage  them  to  do 
their  service  as  doctors.  Not  only  should  they 
be  freely  deferred  through  college  and  med- 
ical school  (and  perhaps  even  Internship), 
but  the  Oovemment  might  well  pay  for  their 
last  year  of  medical  school  If  necessary. 
However,  at  the  end  of  their  medical  educa- 
tion, the  young  doctors  would  have  a  servlee 
obligation  that  would  be  somewhat  longer 
than  that  of  the  18-year-old  or  the  college 
graduate.  Of  course,  the  doctor's  rank  and 
military  pay  would  be  commensurate  with 
the  training  he  had  received  and  his  profes- 
sional statxu.  The  military  would  also  expect 
that  a  man  of  his  age  and  professional 
standing  might  be  married. 

As  for  graduate  students  whose  specialty 
would  have  no  value  in  the  armed  services, 
they  would  have  already  had  the  choice  of 
doing  the  minimum  service  as  privates  when 
they  turned  18  or  doing  military  service  for 
a  somewhat  longer  period  when  they  grad- 
uated from  college.  If,  however,  they  elected 
to  continue  their  education  into  graduate 
school,  they  would  then  have  at  the  end  of 
that  period  a  correspondingly  longer  period 
of  service  to  perform,  either  as  privates  or  as 
officers  if  qualified.  For  example.  If  the  basic 
period  for  the  18-year-old  was  eighteen 
months  and  for  the  college  graduate  twenty- 
four  months,  the  graduate  student  might  be 
required  to  do  thirty  or  thirty- two  months 
of  service.  Of  course,  the  period  of  service 
required  of  18-year-olds,  college  students 
and  graduate  students  would  have  to  be  re- 
viewed and  set  from  time  to  time  (i.e.,  every 
two  years)  In  view  of  the  current  necessities 
of  the  military  service  and  in  order  to  re- 
adjtut  incentives  for  the  young  men  to  do 
their  military  service  at  the  optimum  time 
from  their  own  point  of  view  as  well  as  that 
of  the  Armed  Forces. 

This  basic  plan  would  provide  the  military 
with  the  manpower  It  needs  and  would  make 
the  manpower  available  at  a  time  when  the 
individual  is  best  suited  for  the  tasks  for 
which  the  military  needs  him.  At  the  same 
time.  It  would  eliminate  the  uncertainty  that 
exists  today  and  that  Is  so  unfair  and  dis- 
turbing to  our  young  men.  It  would  reverse 
the  situation  that  puts  a  premium  on  the 
avoidance  or  evasion  of  military  service  and 
that,  by  encouraging  deception,  is  thought 
by  some  to  warp  the  moral  fiber  of  each 
young  generation. 

However,  the  proposal  as  yet  does  not  con- 
tain any  alternative  for  the  many  young  men 
who  genuinely  do  not  meet  the  high  physical 
and  mental  requirements  of  the  nxilltary 
service  today.  If  those  who  cannot  qualify 
physically  or  mentally  are  entirely  excused 
from  the  obligation  of  federal  service,  do  not 
the  same  Incentlvea  remain  that  currently 
encourage  the  avoidance  or  evasion  of  mili- 
tary service?  The  answer  Is  that  the  inabil- 
ity to  qualify  for  military  service  because  of 
physical  or  mental  defects  should  not  be  the 
basis  for  the  total  avoidance  of  federal  serv- 
ice. Those  who  could  not  meet  the  high 
standards  for  military  service  would  still 
have  the  basic  obligation  to  perform  a  serr- 
ice  to  the  United  States.  The  Peace  Corps, 
the  reconsUtution  of  the  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps  and  service  in  state  and  federal 
hospitals  and  mental  Institutions  all  provide 
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vast  unfilled  opportunities  tor  aervloe.  How- 
•rer,  federal  swilue  other  than  military 
■eiilee  ahould  not  be  an  easy,  short-term 
alternative  to  the  rigors  of  mlUtary  service. 
It  aboold  be  at  least  as  lengthy  aa  oorre- 
•ponding  military  service  and  just  as  ardu- 
ous. In  the  second  place,  nonmllltary  federal 
service  should  not  be  the  b*sls  for  the  many 
rights  and  benefits  that  accrue  to  those  who 
have  served  In  the  Armed  FcHxes.  These  bene- 
fits and  rights  should  be  reserved  to  the 
young  men  who  are  able  to  perform  military 
service  for  the  country.  In  other  words,  the 
alternative  form  of  service  for  those  not 
physically  or  mentally  qualified  for  military 
service  should  not  be  made  attractive  enough 
so  that  the  physically  and  mentally  qualified 
yoimg  men  would  prefer  to  do  -fhis  service 
rather  than  do  their  military  service.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  coin,  it  seems  likely  that 
nutny  handicapped  persons  would  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  serve  In  a  limited  way. 

The  present  draft  applies  only  to  young 
men,  and  my  proposal  speaks  only  of  the 
young  men  of  the  nation.  However,  in  these 
days  of  equality,  the  obligation  to  do  federal 
service  for  the  country  should  not  be  con- 
fined to  the  young  men.  but  should  be  made 
to  apply  to  the  young  women  as  well. 

Of  course,  it  is  obvious  that  there  would  be 
heavy  "costs",  financial  and  otherwise,  in 
carrying  out  these  prop>osed  reforms,  and  it 
might  be  that  the  coets  are  too  high.  How- 
ever, this  suggested  revision  of  the  basic  fed- 
eral service  law  would  solve  many  of  the 
problems  which  American  youth  is  having  In 
connection  with  the  draft  and  would  help 
stem  some  of  the  growing  lawlessness. 


CONGRESSMAN  HECHLER  IS 
■SCREAMING" 


HON.  KEN  HECHLER 

OF  WEST  vntcxNia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  10, 1969 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  believe  that  those  of  us  in 
public  life  need  to  stand  back  once  in 
awhile  and  look  at  ourselves  as  others 
see  us.  There  is  a  great  danger  that  men 
who  listen  to  and  believe  public  adulation 
will  get  too  big  for  their  britches,  and  lose 
perspective.  It  is  very  healthy  to  have  an 
editor  take  the  bark  off  an  official.  Too 
many  of  us  are  oversensitive  about  such 
criticism,  or  perhaps  we  bemoan  the  fact 
that  criticism  breeds  cynicism. 

I  welcome  and  encourage  criticism.  It 
stimulates  healthy  public  discussion. 
From  the  heart  of  the  coalfields  comes  a 
good,  biting  piece  of  editorializing  which 
appeared  in  the  Logan  News  on  May  30. 
1969,  where  the  able  editor,  Roscoe 
Spence,  writes  a  column  entitled  "Chief 
Logan  Speaks." 

There  have  been  many  public  com- 
ments and  some  speculation  that  the  only 
reason  I  am  undertaking  the  fight  to  pro- 
tect the  health  and  safety  of  coal  miners 
is  that  I  have  ambition  for  some  higher 
office.  First.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
I  do  not  consider  there  is  any  higher  of- 
fice than  that  of  a  Member  of  the  US. 
Hotue  of  Representatives.  In  fact.,  it  is 
entirely  probable  that  some  Members  of 
the  UJ5.  Senate  may  be  thinking  of  nm- 
ning  for  the  "upper  House" — the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  believe  I  can  under- 
stand the  natural  incllnatiofn  of  any 
young  person  or  a  Member  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  wanting  to  become  a  Representa- 
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tive,  where  he  can  be  elonr  to  the  people 
and  play  a  more  direct  part  in  helping 
the  people  with  the  major  problems  of 
the  day.  Second,  with  respect  to  the  spec- 
ulation that  my  position  on  coal  mine 
legislation  is  motivated  by  political  ccm- 
sideratlons,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  I  have  successfully  incurred  the  ire 
of  many  coal  operators,  the  top  leader- 
ship of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  the 
heads  of  a  number  of  local  unions  in 
West  Virginia,  and  now  the  Logan  News 
has  deserted  me.  Surely,  a  person  Inter- 
ested in  or  hcTlng  political  ambitions 
would  not  deliberately  stir  up  such  for- 
midable oi>po6ltlon  if  he  had  any  serious 
thoughts  of  running  for  some  other 
office. 

In  any  event,  I  sun  sure,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  you  will  enjoy  this  article : 
CKZxr  LooAN  Speaks 

The  great  wealth  of  Logan  County  lies  In 
Its  vast  coal  beds  and  reserves.  If  there  be 
anyone  anywhere  who  doubts  this  they  just 
do  not  realize  how  hard  it  Is  to  buy  an 
acre  of  coal  land  until  they  have  tried  it. 

Modem  coal  mining  machinery  Is  both 
very  coetly,  and  very  sophisticated.  It  takes 
an  experienced  hand  to  operate  a  con- 
tinuous miner,  a  coal  cutting  machine  and 
coal  loading  equipment. 

There  is  nb  doubt  but  that  more  dust  Is 
put  Into  the  air  by  this  type  coal  produc- 
tion. And  there  Is  no  doubt  that  It  Is  In- 
creasing the  amount  of  dust  a  1969  coal 
miner  pulls  into  hla  lungs  each  shift.  We 
know  there  U  a  serious  problem  In  this 
connection. 

Also  we  know  it  Is  very  easy  to  spend 
someone  else's  money!  Those  who  are  crying 
for  redress  and  a  complete,  all  at  once  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  are  appealing  to  the 
most  undesirable  and  basic  emotions. 

Congressman  Ken  Hechler  is  screaming 
like  an  emotionally  upset  man  over  every 
phase  of  the  health  and  safety  program 
which  is  being  prepared  In  Congress.  We 
simply  ask:  Does  Hechler  think  this  prob- 
lem is  something  new?  Does  he  think  that 
suddenly  the  coal  operators  turned  loose 
extra  dust  In  the  working  places  to  harm 
the  men  working  there?  Does  he  think  that 
union  officials  who  have  fought  the  fight  for 
the  working  miners  have  suddenly  set  in 
motion  a  death  trap  for  the  men?  These 
men  have  put  into  the  welfare  of  the  men 
working  in  the  mlnee  all  they  had  through 
the  yeeirs.  Are  they  suddenly  scoundrels  who 
are  filching  money  from  the  welfare  fund? 
Does  Hechler  and  the  others  think  coal  dust 
la  a  sudden  hazard  in  the  mines  of  the  na- 
tion? What  do  they  really  want?  In  Hech- 
ler's  case  it  la  hard  to  t^.  Sometimes  we 
think  he  does  not  know.  It  matters  not  what 
position  Is  popular  at  the  moment — there  is 
the  spot  where  you  find  Hechler.  The  State- 
house  FViction  Is  reported  to  have  considered 
dropping  Hechler  in  1966.  We  suggest  that 
1970  would  be  a  good  year  to  search  for  a 
new  member  of  Congress  from  the  Fourth 
West  Virginia  District  and  that  a  strong 
Republican  candidate  should  emerge  to 
present  him  with  the  first  major  opponent 
and  the  first  real  race. 

For  a  great  many  years  we  have  watched 
the  events  closely  In  the  coal  fields.  Particu- 
larly we  have  watched  union  officials  and  the 
fights  they  have  waged  continuously  for  the 
miners.  And  even  now  as  we  write  this  a 
Local  Union  President  of  the  UMWA  came  to 
our  office  and  expressed  great  disagreement 
with  his  congressman  who  he  says  wants  to 
be  all  things  to  all  men  and  to  walk  on  the 
water. 

Also  for  a  great  many  years  we  have  done 
printing  and  advertising  for  the  cocJ  com- 
panies which  operate  In  oxir  field.  They  are 
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here  to  make  a  profit.  Is  there  something 
wrong  with  that?  They  pay  their  bUIs — ^Is  thla 
wroogf  They  ptuvhaae  great  amounts  of  In- 
tricate machinery  which  makes  jobs  for  those 
who  build  thla  equipment — ^Is  this  wrong? 
What  we  are  saying  la  the  fact  that  there 
are  many  good  quaUtles  about  those  who 
own  and  operate  the  mlnee  of  Logan  County. 
They  are  trying  to  solve  a  problem  which 
has  beset  both  the  miner  and  the  company 
for  which  he  works.  We  think  there  are  more 
good  coal  operators  than  there  are  good  con- 
gressmen— In  this  we  could  be  wrong  it  la 
based  on  our  personal  contacts  with  coal 
people  and  vrtth  congressmen. 

Emotional  cries  and  emotional  appeals  will 
not  cure  anything  wrong  with  the  coal  In- 
dustry— spending  sc»neone  else's  money  will 
not  stop  the  infection  of  black  lung.  The  ton 
of  coal  wlU  only  bring  so  much  on  the  market. 
Every  cost  factor  must  come  out  of  the  price 
that  ton  of  coal  brings.  The  altematlvfB  Is  to 
r«nove  coal  from  the  economy  and  it  would 
seem  to  us  that  Hechler  is  bent  on  doing  just 
this.  Why? 

We  became  disillusioned  with  Hechler  when 
be  began  a  campaign  which  you  have  heard 
very  little  from  since  the  last  election.  His 
proposal  at  that  time  was  to  permit  tran- 
^ents  to  vote  anywhere  they  happened  to  be 
■■-on  election  day.  He  was  part  of  the  early 
human  rights  movement  and  marched  with 
the  Negro  people  at  Selma  In  one  of  the  first 
confrontations  and  then  he  dropped  this 
movement  when  it  lost  Its  appeal  to  the  aver- 
age citizen  or  has  he  been  at  it  without  pub- 
licity. Hechler  was  a  great  champion  of  the 
Midway  Airport  for  Southern  West  Virginia 
and  campaigned  in  another  emotionally 
loaded  campaign  for  that  project  but  evi- 
dently It  became  subordinated  to  something 
with  more  splash  and  emotionalism  and  we 
have  heard  of  no  follow  up  on  It.  When  It 
starts  to  rain  Hechler  begins  asking  why  the 
BaUey  Dam  is  not  being  completed  but  when 
the  sun  shines  he  looks  to  something  else. 
We  think  the  man  Is  shallow — too  shallow  I 


DISSEMINATION  OP  OBSCENE 
MATERIA1£ 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

or    CAUPORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  4. 1969 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  talk  a  great  deal  these  days 
about  air  and  water  pollution  and  the  sad 
state  of  our  environment,  but  there  is 
another  kind  of  pollution  about  which 
I  am  concerned,  along  with  many  other 
Members  of  this  body.  This  is  the  pollu- 
tion of  the  mind — the  pollution  that  is 
the  result  of  the  disturbing  increase  in 
pandering,  pornographic  mail.  The  ruth- 
less peddlers  of  smut  who  are  thought- 
lessly polluting  our  Nation's  mailboxes 
are  a  serious  annoyance  to  people  who 
are  not  interested  in  what  they  have  to 
offer  and,  especially,  to  responsible  par- 
ents who  do  not  wish  their  children  to  be 
exposed  to  this  salacious  junk. 

It  is  all  well  and  good  to  talk  about 
freedoms  and  liberties,  but  there  is  a 
place  to  draw  the  line.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
unsolicited  smut  going  through  the  mails 
and  being  purveyed  to  youngsters  clearly 
violates  the  standards  of  taste  suid  de- 
cency to  \rtiich  I  think  most  responsible 
adults  subscribe.  I  am  not  one  who  reck- 
lessly blasts  the  Supreme  Court  for  be- 
ing at  the  root  of  all  our  troubles.  But 
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I  do  feel  that  since  the  Court  finds  It 
difficult  to  arbitrarily  define  obscenity, 
we  in  the  Congress  ought  to  responsibly 
act  to  safeguard  the  right  of  citizens  to 
be  protected  from  unsolicited,  porno- 
graphic mail. 

Part  of  U^e  problem  has  been  the  re- 
luctance, in  the  past,  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment to  work  with  those  of  us  in 
Congress  toward  some  acceptable  legisla- 
tion. Since  the  new  administration  took 
office,  however,  there  has  been  progress. 
The  administration's  proposals  for 
cracking  down  on  pornographic  mail  are 
based  on  what  can  realistically  be  done 
within  the  bounds  of  the  Constitution 
«md  they  have  pointed  the  way  for  us  to 
move  on  this  issue.  I  have  now  intro- 
duced a  bill  which  is  aimed  at  "afford- 
ing to  the  public  protection  from  the  of- 
fensive intrusion  into  their  homes, 
through  the  postal  service,  of  sexually 
oriented  mail  matter."  The  bill  covers 
imsolicited  literature  and  advertising. 
Envelopes  must  l>ear  the  name  smd  ad- 
dress of  the  sender.  Those  not  wanting 
such  material  will  be  able  to  file  their 
names  with  a  local  postmaster.  Selling 
or  leasing  any  list  of  those  not  wanting 
obscene  mail  will  be  a  violation  of  the 
law.  Postmasters  will  have  the  authority 
to  request  action  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment against  any  violators  and  courts 
will  be  able  to  restrain  defendants  from 
mailing  activities.  There  is  also  a  pro- 
vision allowing  the  courts  to  direct  post- 
masters not  to  accept  pornographic 
mail.  The  measure  I  have  Introduced 
also  defines  quite  clearly  what  is  and 
what  is  not  prohibited.  The  kinds  of 
material  which  constitute  obscene  mail 
are  defined  and  spelled  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  from  discussions 
with  my  constituents  that  the  abuse 
of  our  inails  by  smut  peddlers  is  very  real 
and  very  disturbing  to  thoughtful,  con- 
cerned Americans.  I  hope  we  will  be 
successful  in  our  efforts  to  effectively  deal 
with  this  situation  before  it  csm  become 
more  serious  and  widespread.  We  are 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  over- 
seeing the  Post  Office  and  assuring  that 
it  is  not  allowed  to  becom<t  the  tool  of 
selfish,  unprincipled  elements  of  our  so- 
ciety. I  do  not  wish  to  in  any  way  shirk 
that  responsibility. 


BROADCAST  LICENSES  AND  THE 
PUBLIC  INTEREST 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

or   NEW   TOBK 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  10. 1969 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cur- 
rent controversy  over  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission's  apparently 
hasty  renewal  of  a  broadcast  license  for 
television  station  WPIX  in  New  York  City 
raises  once  again  the  serious  question  of 
how  best  to  serve  and  protect  the  public 
interest  in  broadcasting.  A  perceptive 
analysis  of  the  issue  by  Jack  Gould  was 
published  recently  in  the  New  York 
Times  and  I  present  it  for  inclusion  in 
the  Record  so  that  it  may  have  the  broad 
readership  it  deserves: 
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Txlbtision:  CHAixncanfo  Thosx  Who  Con- 
moi.  THs  TV  CUAifttrLa 
(By  Jack  Oould) 
Challenges  by  citlsena  group*  to  renewal* 
of    llcenaes    for    long-eaUbllshed    television 
stations  have  aroused  more  reaction  In  Wash- 
ington than  any  other  recent  development  In 
broadcasting.  The  controversy  poses  a  long- 
range  social  question  of  substantial  impor- 
tance: Is  TV  to  be  a  "loclced-in"  medium  in 
perpetuity? 

Upward  of  40  bilU  have  been  Introduced  in 
the  House  and  Senate  to  shield  existing 
broadcasters  from  last-minute  petitions  to 
lift  their  franchises  and  award  them  to  other 
groups  claiming  they  could  render  a  more 
fruitful  program  service.  And  the  PedenU 
Communications  Commission,  in  what  ciui 
only  be  descrlt>ed  as  unseemly  haste,  elected 
not  even  to  study  a  thoughtful  350-page  peti- 
tion from  a  group  of  New  Yorkers  which 
■ought  to  block  renewal  of  The  Daily  News's 
license  for  WPIX  on  Channel  11  The  WPIX 
renewal  was  riuhed  through  the  FCC.  bu- 
reaucracy even  though  there  was  no  legal 
barrier  to  the  regulatory  agency's  power  to 
pause  and  examine  what  the  petitioners  had 
In  mind.  That  particular  battle  may  be 
BeadedTor  the  courts. 

'  ThrdtTgh  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Communications  Act,  Senator  John  O.  Pas- 
tore,  Rhode  Island  Democrat  and  Chairman 
of  the  Senate  Communications  subcommit- 
tee, would,  for  all  practical  purposes,  wipe 
out  the  feasibility  of  any  meaningful  chal- 
lenge to  present  occupanu  of  television's 
channels.  Under  his  suggested  bill,  no  com- 
peting application  for  an  existing  channel 
could  be  entertained  by  the  P.C.C.  until  the 
commission  itself  had  first  found  that  the 
present  license-holder  had  been  remiss  in  his 
responsibilities  And.  if  the  wording  of  the 
amendment  means  what  It  appears  to  say. 
the  FCC.  would  be  required  to  rely  pri- 
marily. If  not  wholly,  on  the  representations 
of  the  license-holders. 

It  is  small  wonder  that  Broadcasting  mag- 
azine, the  alter  ego  of  the  lobbyists  of  the 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters,  has  ap- 
plauded Senator  Pastore  and  other  congress- 
men who  have  advanced  similar  proposals. 
Everyone  luiows  that  the  FCC.  has  never 
lifted  a  license  solely  on  the  ground  of  in- 
adequate program  performance.  Now,  if  Sen- 
ator Paatore's  bill  clears  through  Congress, 
the  preservation  of  the  status  quo  will  b« 
tighter  than  ever. 

The  motivation  behind  the  Senator's  solic- 
itude for  present  broadcasters  is  the  desire 
to  avoid  Interminable  hearings  prompted  by 
capricious  challenges  which,  on  the  surface, 
appear  to  have  more  nuisance  value  than 
substance.  But  the  danger  Is  that  such  a 
curb  may  also  outlaw  challenges  having  gen- 
uine merit. 

When  a  group  prepares  an  exhaustive  peti- 
tion, with  extraordinarily  explicit  detail  on 
how  it  would  use  a  channel,  the  effort  hardly 
can  be  considered  frivolous.  And  that  was 
the  precise  accomplishment  of  the  New  Yoric 
group  headed  by  Lawrence  K.  Grossman,  a 
former  vice  president  of  the  National  Board- 
casUng  Company.  His  associates  Include  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Puerto  Rican  and  Negro 
minorities  in  lx>th  the  proposed  management 
of  a  new  station  and  in  its  financial  struc- 
ture. The  outUne  of  how  the  outlet  would 
become  Involved  In  the  community  reflects 
a  heartening  awareness  that  broadcasting 
could  be  notably  different  from  what  it  is 
now.  There  would  be  entertainment  and  com- 
mercials, but  no  plugs  for  cigarettes  or  any- 
thing in  the  nature  of  advertising  warlike 
toys,  and  over  23  per  cent  of  the  weeks 
scheduling  would  be  devoted  to  programs 
outside  of  entertainment  and  sports. 

With  some  legal  imcertainty  sUll  attached 
to  The  Dally  News  case,  the  merits  of  the 
challenge  can  hardly  be  assessed  precipi- 
tously. The  likelihood  of  upsetting  the  WPIX 
renewal  is  perhaps  not  too  strong,  but  for  the 
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P.C.C.  (save  for  the  dissenting  Conunlssioner 
Nicholas  Johnson)  to  give  the  fast  brushoft 
to  such  a  document  hardly  speaks  well  for 
the  agency's  receptivity  to  new  concepts*. 

The  organized  campaign  to  assure  broad- 
casters indefinite  immunity  to  challenges 
poses  a  unique  problem  of  major  social  con- 
sequence. The  clearcut  purpose  of  a  system 
of  renewing  licenses  every  three  years  Is  "to 
keep  broadcasting  pertormance  under  con- 
stant review.  If  that  Is  not  the  purpose,  then 
a  permanent  franchise  might  as  well  be 
granted  and  all  the  costly  fol-de-rol  of  re- 
newal proceedings  unceremonloiuly  Junked 
at  great  savings  to  the  taxpayer. 

Senator  Pastore  and  his  like-minded  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  and  House  raise  the 
point  that  the  huge  investments  of  existing 
licensees  should  not  t>e  Jeopardized  by  chal- 
lenges either  not  seriously  intended  or  want- 
ing In  the  necessary  flnanclal  resources.  But 
this  line  of  thinking  overlooks  one  simple 
remedy:  the  FCC.  could  readily  devise  spe- 
cial appUcatlon  requirements  that  would 
quickly  separate  bona  fide  challenges  from 
playthings  Intended  purely  as  harassment. 
Since  the  burden  of  proof  might  properly  be 
placed  on  the  challenger,  exacting  docu- 
mentation of  the  sincerity  of  his  Intentions 
and  his  ability  to  perform  might  be  de- 
manded. 

But  candor  is  also  necessary  when  It  cornea 
to  discussing  an  existing  television  sUtlon's 
huge  stake  in  its  occupancy  of  a  channel. 
At  least  90  percent  of  the  value  of  the  broad- 
casting property  resta  in  the  channel  per  se. 
and  under  the  law  that  channel  does  not 
belong  to  the  broadcaster  but  to  the  public. 
Banner  sums  of  tens  of  millions  of  dollars 
are  not  paid  out  for  studio  equipment  and 
antenna  towers.  What  lies  at  the  heart  of  the 
unconsionable  trafficking  in  licenses  Is  the 
desire  to  control  a  priceless  facility  with  the 
knowledge  that  it  is  perennially  protected. 

Yesterday's  generation,  which  was  lucky 
enough  to  scoop  up  channels  In  the  early 
days,  does  have  a  very  real  monopoly,  a 
monopoly  that  t)oth  Congress  and  the  F.C.C. 
majority  go  to  Inordinate  lengths  to  preserve. 
But  broadcasting  is  much  more  than  a  tan- 
gible item  of  property:  it  Is  the  dominant 
medium  for  the  conveyance  of  opinions  and 
attitudes. 

Just  because  a  broadcaster  has  held  a  li- 
cense for  two  decades  or  more  does  not  au- 
tomatically mean  that  he  alone  is  best  quali- 
fied  to   meet   the   needs   of   a   continuously 
changing  society  and  the  rising  requirements 
and  goals  of  emerging  groups  with  fresh  ideas 
and   approaches.    Shutting   out    these    eager 
forces  from  even  a  prayer  of  gaining  access 
to  the  beet  Very  High  Frequency  channels  Is 
boiuid  sooner  or  later  to  bring  an  Increasingly 
strong  reaction.  The  opening  of  V.H.P.  chan- 
nels to  some  new  blood  is  clearly  a  matter  de- 
serving of  a  long-range  review  by  Congress. 
the  FCC.  and  the  White  House.   True  di- 
versity   begins    with    diversity    of    manage- 
ment  and   it   might   as   well   be   faced   that 
this    means    finding    room    for    newcomers. 
Shunting  them  off  to   less  desirable  Ultra- 
High    frequency    channels    or    Cable    TV    is 
electronic     segregation.     Since     all     VHJ". 
channels     everywhere     have     been     spoken 
for.  it  may   well   be  that   the  only  socially 
desirable    solution    is    to    consider    whether 
one  licensee  should  control  a  channel  seven 
days  a  week.  Shared  channels  have  worked  in 
London  commercial  TV  and.  If  that  Is  the 
only  way  of  Increasing  the  numt>er  of  entre- 
preneurs In  American  television,  it  deserves 
consideration.  Why.  for  instance,  should  only 
three  companies  have  access  to  national  net- 
works when  there  might  be  six  dividing  week- 
days and  weekends?  Shared  channels  are  part 
of   the   basic  structure  of   radio:    there  are 
daytime  stations  and  full-time  stations. 

Every  proposed  innovation  inevitably  raises 
howls  of  disapproval,  but  that  is  hardly  the 
important  issue  In  television.  Unless  exist- 
ing broadcasters  affirmatively  open  their  doors 
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to  thoee  who  believe  the  home  screen  can  t>« 
very  different  and  Infinitely  more  useful 
than  It  now  Is,  then  sooner  or  later  serious 
challenges  to  the  status  quo  will  Increase.  The 
rearguard  action  In  Washington  to  thwart 
those  ambitions  Is  the  most  telling  evidence 
of  the  case  for  change. 


FINANCING  OP  URBAN   HOUSING 

HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

or    NEW    JCX8ZT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVS3 

Tuesday,  June  10,  1969 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problem  of  flnancing  urban  redevelop- 
ment and  the  construction  of  urban 
housing  has  long  had  the  attention  of 
Congress  and  ways  and  means  had  to  be 
found  to  provide  such  financing  at  the 
lowest  cost  to  the  Government,  and  at  the 
lowest  possible  interest  rate  to  the 
borrower. 

The  recent  increase  in  interest  rates 
cannot  help  but  affect  the  mortgage 
market,  further  reducing  the  available 
funds  for  housing  starts.  Not  being  an 
economist,  I  do  not  know  when  this 
money  game  will  come  out  of  the  clouds. 
Because  of  this  financial  crisis,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  in  this  House 
the  proposal  of  Mr.  Alvin  E.  Gershen, 
president  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Board 
of  Professional  Planners — his  unique  idea 
of  financing  the  rebuilding  of  urban 
housing  so  that  the  average  American 
can  participate  in  it  as  a  sound  personal 
investment. 

Based  upon  an  intensive  study  of 
urban  housing  problems,  the  Gershen 
plan  calls  for  a  program  of  national 
urban  bonds,  for  sale  by  a  Federal  agen- 
cy, along  the  lines  that  the  Treasury  De- 
partment now  sells  savings  bonds. 

Under  this  plan,  the  average  investor 
could  receive  a  return  of  7  to  9  percent 
a  year.  The  high  yield  from  the  urban 
bonds  would  result  from  a  combination 
of  tax  free  income  and  a  real  estate  de- 
preciation currently  enjoyed  by  investors 
under  Federal  tax  laws. 

It  is  hoped  that  such  bond  sales  could 
account  for  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars each  year  to  finance  nonprofit  and 
limited-profit  housing  construction  in 
urban  areas. 

Under  the  proposed  program,  20  year 
bonds  would  be  offered  at  4'/2  or  5  per- 
cent, and  in  amounts  ranging  from  $500 
up  to  keep  them  within  reach  of  the  small 
investor.  Thus  a  family  with  a  taxable 
income  of  $8,500  would  earn  $25  a  year 
in  tax  free  dividends  from  a  $500  bond. 
Added  to  this  would  be  another  $11  in 
real  estate  depreciation  allowances,  based 
on  the  current  system  which  permits  real 
estate  owners  to  write  off  for  Federal  tax 
purposes  a  portion  of  their  property's 
worth  each  year.  The  combined  income 
would  amount  to  an  annual  return  of  7.3 
percent. 

Further.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the  family's 
taxable  income  was  $16,500,  the  depre- 
ciation tax  credit  would  be  $14,  which, 
with  the  $25  in  dividends,  would  amount 
to  7.8  percent  a  year. 
This  program  would  attack  the  chief 
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problem  in  building  tutmn  hoiulng — the 
difficulty  in  getUng  long-term  financing. 

Neither  the  Federal  Government  nor 
the  large  business  corporations  have 
demonstrated  their  ability  to  provide 
enough  capital  to  make  a  significant  Im- 
pact on  houBlng  problems.  Private  en- 
terprise caimot  do  It  alone.  Profits  are 
not  worth  the  investment.  Government 
catmot  do  it  alone,  either.  Local  govern- 
ment does  not  have  the  money  and  the 
Federal  Government  has  other  priori- 
ties. We  need  a  vehicle  to  bring  the  peo- 
ple, the  Ooreizmient,  and  the  business 
sector  together,  and  the  national  urban 
bcmds  programs  could  be  that  vehicle. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  this  ap- 
proa<^  to  the  Ills  of  urban  housing  has 
much  merit  and  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  the  remarks  made  by 
Mr.  Gershen  before  the  concurrent  ses- 
sion of  the  American  Management  As- 
sociation. Conference  on  Urban  Affairs, 
which  was  held  on  May  28,  1969,  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York 
City.  I  also  wish  to  include,  as  part  of 
my  remarks,  a  report  outlining  Mr.  Ger- 
shen's  proposal  for  financing  the  con- 
struction of  urban  housing,  which  he 
presented  at  the  time  of  his  speech  and 
some  infomiational  material  on  his 
background. 

This  material  follo-nn: 

A  Stakk  in  thk  Ststxic 
(Remarks  of  Alvln  E.  Gershen,  before  the 

concurrent  seaslon  of  the  American  Man- 
agement Association,  Conference  on  Urban 

Affairs) 

We  are  here  today  to  talk  about  a  stake  In 
the  system — what's  In  It  for  Americans  to 
make  our  cities  Burvlve  the  20th  Century. 

There  isn't  much  point  In  going  through 
the  litany  of  problems.  You  know  as  well  as 
I  how  serious  they  are — how  close  we  are  to 
total  failure. 

I  do  want  to  tay,  however,  as  far  as  hous- 
ing Is  concerned,  that  we  are  only  kidding 
ourselves  If  we  think  cities  are  going  to  be 
a  fit  place  to  work  In  if  the  people  who  live 
in  them  don't  have  decent  housing. 

Cities  aren't  brick  and  mortar.  They  are 
the  flesh  and  blood  of  their  Inhabitants.  A 
family  needs  pride.  They  need  a  place  they 
want  to  come  home  to  at  night.  As  the  cities 
decay  physically,  so  does  the  quality  of  life 
of  their  inhabitants. 

So  what  are  we  to  do?  For  the  past  two 
decades,  we  have,  as  a  nation,  been  merely 
fencing  with  our  urban  housing  problems. 
Congress  has  passed  a  number  of  bousing 
acts.  Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  spent  on  virban  renewal  projects.  There 
have  been  some  successes.  But  in  those  20 
yean  has  the  state  of  American  cities  grown 
wone  or  better?  You  know  the  answer.  That's 
why  you  are  here  today.  We  haven't  done 
nearly  enough  and  what  we  have  done,  we 
havent  done  nearly  fast  enough. 

For  those  who  say  urban  renewal  Is  nec- 
essarily a  slow  process,  I  say  that  deteriora- 
tion and  despair  are  fast  processes — and 
ferociously  expensive  in  terms  of  wasted  op- 
portunities, wasted  money,  wasted  lives. 

The  cities  are  reaching  the  point  of  no  re- 
turn. In  New  York.  In  Newark,  In  Camden, 
owners  are  abandoning  buildings  rather  than 
continue  to  pay  confiscatory  taxes  or  bring 
them  up  to  housing  code  standards. 

We  have  local  property  tax  rates  In  some 
cities  In  New  Jersey  that  approach  8  per- 
cent of  true  value  a  year.  Theae  are  the 
cities  with  the  greatest  need  for  renewal  and 
the  least  financial  ability  to  carry  it  out.  So 
we  are  faced  not  only  with  finding  better 
ways  of  building  urban  housing,  but  fast«r 
ways,  lime  has  nearly  run  out  for  us. 

We  cannot  afford  to  wait  for  the  end  of  the 
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war  In  Vletnani  and  pin  our  hopes  on  Um 
dlveralon  of  billions  of  dollars  In  federal  aid 
to  the  dtlaa.  That  'will  hava  to  happen,  but 
we  cant  wait  until  It  does. 

We  are  confrontMl  with  a  national  emer- 
gency no  leas  serious  to  my  mind  than  the 
Great  Depreaalon  of  the  1930's.  Tbe  outbreak 
of  World  War  n. 

And  the  Nlzon  Administration  will  have  to 
do  what  the  BooaeTelt  Admlnlstratton  did  In 
those  dark  days — go  to  the  people  and  make 
them  believe  the  battle  is  worth  fighting,  that 
the  cause  Is  good  and  that  we  can  win. 

It  Is  to  this  end  that  I  suggest  a  program 
I  like  to  call  "National  Urban  Bonds."  Under 
such  a  program  a  federal  agency  would  seU 
Investment  bonds  to  the  people  In  much  the 
same  way  that  the  Treasury  Department 
sold  defense  bonds  In  the  forties;  savings 
bonds  now. 

The  money,  I  believe,  would  come  from 
snuiU,  private  investors — from  the  nation's 
middle-income  families.  It  wlU  come  from 
what  President  Nixon  has  referred  to  tM  "the 
Independent  people's  sector"  of  the  national 
economy. 

I  beUeve  that  this  kind  of  a  program  can 
raise  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  each 
year — the  kind  of  money  that  must  be  spent 
If  there  Is  going  to  be  any  meaningful  Im- 
pact on  urban  housing  needs. 

A  little  earlier,  I  compared  this  program 
with  our  savings  bonds.  There  are  two  sig- 
nificant differences.  The  Urban  bonds  would 
be  a  somewhat  different  kind  of  Investment, 
because :  one,  the  dividends  would  be  tax  ex- 
empt and  two,  the  investor  also  would  get 
writedowns  on  his  federal  Income  tax  since 
be  would,  in  effect,  be  Investng  in  real  estate, 
and  entitled  to  deductions  based  on  build- 
ing depreciation   allowances. 

Let's  see  how  It  would  work. 

Let's  take  a  family  with  a  taxable  Income 
of  $8,500.  Their  (500  National  Urban  Bond, 
bearing  an  Interest  rate  of  5%  and  amortized 
over  20  years  would  give  them  a  non  taxable 
Income  of  (2S  per  year.  Add  to  this  a  de- 
preciation allowance  on  the  face  value  of  the 
bond  of  another  $25.  The  non  taxable  In- 
come and  tax  allowance  would  total  $50.  A 
family  with  a  taxable  Income  of  $8,500  Is  In 
a  22  percent  tax  bracket.  The  annual  ef- 
fective tax  savings  therefore  Is  $11.  This  $11 
added  to  the  income  at  6%  of  $25  gives  a 
total  Increment  of  $36.  This  Is  equivalent  to 
an  annual  rettim  of  7.3  percent. 

That's  not  a  bad  Investment.  I  think  that 
these  bonds  will  be  attractive  to  the  small 
Investor.  Applying  the  same  set  of  condi- 
tions to  a  taxable  income  of  $16,500,  the  an- 
nual return  would  be  7.8  percent. 

Now  the  same  $500  bond  could  be  amor- 
tized In  10  years  Instead  of  twenty.  If  this 
were  the  case  the  annual  return  on  5  per- 
cent National  Urban  Bonds  for  a  family  with 
a  taxable  Income  of  $8,600  would  be  8.3  per- 
cent and  for  a  family  with  a  taxable  Income 
of  $16,500  would  be  9.3  percent.  Not  bad  at 
all.  This  could  represent  a  break  for  the 
nation's  middle  class. 

I  propose  that  bonds  be  sold  In  small  de- 
nominations, so  that  we  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity to  as  many  American  families  as  pos- 
sible to  Invest  In  the  rebuilding  of  our  urban 
areas. 

In  any  event,  each  one  would  be  dated  and 
depreciation  saiowances  would  begin  at  the 
time  of  purchase.  I  would  propose  that  al- 
lowances be  made  so  that  the  depreciation 
schedule  be  accelerated  If  the  bolder  kept  the 
bond  at  least  10  years.  This  would  be  con- 
sistent with  current  federal  Income  tax  pol- 
icy covering  owners  of  real  estate. 

The  millions  raised  under  this  program 
would  be  used  by  non-profit  bousing  corpo- 
rations. But  ownership  could  be  transferred 
from  one  non-profit  corporation  to  another 
non-profit  corporation  or  to  a  tenants  co- 
operative. Transfer  of  ownership  would  not 
have  any  effect  on  the  bond  holder.  All  of 
the  real  estate  outstanding  at  any  one  time 
would  serve  as  the  security  against  all  the 
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outstanding  debts  of  the  national  agency 
floating  th«  National  Urban  Bonds.  The 
credit  of  the  federal  government  would  not 
be  pledged  against  possible  defaults.  I  would 
suggest  that  a  premium  be  added  to  the 
basic  Interest  rate  and  applied  by  the  Issuing 
agency  as  a  fund  against  possible  defaults. 

The  past  experience  of  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  shows  this  to  be  sound  fiscal 
practice.  As  has  been  the  case  with  F.H.A. 
experience.  I  believe  the  premium  would  pro- 
duce susbtanUal  surpluses  and  these  sur- 
pluses could  be  used  for  programs  of  rent 
supplements  or  Interest  supplements  as  well 
as  for  seed  money  loans.  All  this  without  ap- 
propriations from  Congress. 

It  Is  very  Important  that  this  concept  be 
viewed  as  one  which  Is  independently 
sound — a  "money  maker"  rather  than  a  drain 
on  the  federal  treasury.  It  Is  also  Important 
that  we  realize  that  once  the  fund  Is  estab- 
lished, it  will  have  its  own  strength  and  not 
be  dependent  on  annual  federal  appropria- 
tions with  the  consequent  possibility  of  cut- 
backs. 

In  the  years  since  World  War  II,  America 
has  helped  millions  of  Americans  buy  homes. 
We've  done  it  with  FHA,  with  the  Veterans 
Administration,  and  with  Income  tax  credits. 
We  have  created  tens  of  thousands  of  pros- 
perous new  suburban  communities. 

We  have  to  face  the  fact  that  these  .new 
communities  have  contributed  to  the  de- 
cline of  the  cities,  drawing  away  from  urban 
living  some  of  the  ttest  of  our  citizenry.  We 
have  proved  that  the  combination  of  govern- 
ment financing  and  Individual  private  in- 
vestment from  home-buying  citizens  can 
perform  housing  miracles. 

We  can  do  it  again  In  the  cities.  But  we 
have  to  unify  the  nation  behind  the  effort. 
Private  enterprise  can't  do  It  alone.  Profits 
aren't  worth  the  Investment.  Government 
can't  do  It  alone  either.  Local  government 
doesn't  have  the  money  and  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  other  priorities — priorities,  as 
we  have  seen  In  the  case  of  Vietnam — that  are 
often  unpredictable. 

We  need  a  vehicle  to  bring  the  i>eopIe,  the 
government  and  the  business  sector  together, 
and  I  believe  the  National  Urban  Bonds  pro- 
gram could  be  that  vehicle. 

The  American  citizen  Is.  I  beUeve,  sympa- 
thetic and  patriotic.  He  knows  the  problems 
of  the  cities  aild  I  believe  he  would  like  to 
help. 

But  he  has  his  own  family,  his  own  prob- 
lems, his  own  set  of  priorities. 

The  National  Urban  Bonds  program  would 
give  him  this  chance  to  help  and  at  the  same 
time  give  a  generous  return  on  his  Invest- 
ment. Properly  administered  and  promoted, 
this  kind  of  program  could  attract  tens  of 
thousands  of  Investors  each  year. 

And  they  would  have,  a  stake  In  the  sys- 
tem— a  piece  of  the  action. 

I  want  to  point  out  here  that  while  this 
program  Is  designed  to  involve  large  numbers 
of  the  American  middle  class,  it  in  no  way 
precludes  the  participation  of  the  wealthy  or 
of  business  Interests.  In  fact,  I  think  the 
bonds  will  prove  attractive  to  Investors  from 
these  areas,  also. 

But  let  me  discuss  with  you  for  a  few 
minutes  why  I  think  this  kind  of  program 
can  work  and  why,  perhaps,  other  programs 
have  not  worked.  There  are  several  basic  costs 
in  financing  and  operating  multi-family 
housing  units:  Land,  construction,  real  es- 
tate taxes,  maintenance  and  operation,  type 
of  ownership.  The  last  factor  Is  the  cost  of 
money — the  length  of  the  mortgage,  the  In- 
terest rate  and  the  amortization  schedule. 

All  of  these  factors  are  Included  in  the 
monthly  rent  the  tenant  must  pay.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  if  the  rents  are  above 
certain  levels,  the  housing  units  will  be  oirt  of 
the  reach  of  the  people  they  are  designed  to 
serve. 

Now,  federal  urban  renewal  aid  can  offset 
land  costs.  Construction  and  maintenance 
costs  are  relatively  fixed  and  relatively  pre- 
dictable. 
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R«al  mUU  Uzm  tn  not.  But  througb  * 
procedure  of  paying  ttaeae  taxes  b«a«(l  on 
shelter  rente  rather  than  on  property  tax  aa- 
•easmenta,  the  necessary  predictability  can  be 
achieved.  We  should  deal  with  this  problem 
more  forthrlghtly. 

Since  the  kind  of  housing  we  are  consider- 
ing here  Is  non-profit  or  limited-profit,  rentals 
can  be  reduced  considerably. 

In  other  words,  there  are  no  Insurmount- 
able problems  in  finding  sites  for  housing  In 
cities.  In  building  the  bousing.  In  maintain- 
ing It  and  In  keepng  the  real  estate  taxes 
within  reason.  Admittedly,  each  of  these  five 
factors  needs  additional  study  and  solution 
In  terms  of  reducing  their  cost  values. 

However,  the  most  basic  and  by  far  the 
biggest  problem  is  In  finding  long-term  fin- 
ancing. The  federal  government  so  far  has 
not  made  sufllclent  capital  available.  And 
few  big  coTDoratlona  are  willing  to  Involve 
themselves  as  long-term  financiers.  Like  the 
rest  of  us,  most  major  corporations  borrow 
money  when  they  build.  The  insurance  com- 
panies are  exceptions  but  they  concentrate 
on  high-yield  mortgages. 

So,  we  ought  then  to  turn  our  attention 
4o  th*-{)eople — the  middle — Income  citizen, 
Ihe  coaaiimer — the  bedrock  of  our  economy — 
and  collectively,  the  holder  of  great  wealth. 
We  may  as  well  look  at  the  political  real- 
ities. There  Is  a  certain  amount  of  resent- 
ment among  the  American  middle-class — 
the  feeling  that  the  government  Is  concen- 
trating all  Its  energies  on  the  poor — that 
social  programs  contain  nothing  anymore 
for  the  middle  class  American  and  on  the 
other  that  special  fiscal  legislation  benefits 
only  the  rich. 

There  has  been  much  talk  lately  dealing 
with  depreciation  allowances  as  well  as  tax 
free  bonds.  This  talk  comes  from  the  feeling 
that  the  "rich  get  richer"  and  are  given  cer- 
tain tax  advantages  which  are  wltheld  from 
other  segments  of  our  population. 

Mow,  I  think  that  from  the  pragmatic 
point  of  view.  It  Is  not  In  the  cards  for  Con- 
gress to  totally  eliminate  depreciation  allow- 
ance* from  holders  of  real  estate — not  with- 
standing the  fact  that  there  may  be  good 
cause  to  consider  doing  this.  Similarly.  I  feel 
that  tax  free  government  bonds  will  not  be 
removed  from  the  money  market  place. 

The  concept  of  National  Urban  Bonds, 
therefore,  tends  to  bridge  these  gaps  by 
providing  the  same  opportunities  for  de- 
preciation allowances  or  tax  free  bonds  to 
the  great  bulk  of  middle  class  Americans 
who  before  now  never  participated  In  these 
"savings." 

We  all  know  that  the  reluctance  of  Con- 
gress to  pass  any  legislation  aiding  the  cities 
Is  due  In  large  measure  to  this  middle-class 
suburban  dissatisfaction.  We  are  not  going 
to  rebuild  America's  slums  until  a  large 
cross  section  of  the  electorate  wants  It  done. 

I  believe  a  National  Urban  Bonds  can 
dramatically  help  here  because  it  Is  a  pro- 
gram with  something  In  It  for  the  average 
American  citizen.  I  believe  Americans  want 
decent  cities  no  matter  where  they  live  and 
I  think  they  will  see  In  this  kind  of  program 
a  way  to  get  what  they  want. 

A   New   PaoposAL  poa  Financing  ths  Con- 

sraucTioN  or  UaaxN  Housing 
(A  report  by  Alvin  E.  Oershen,  presented  to 

the    American    Management    Association, 

Conference  on  Urban  Affairs) 

The  purpose  of  this  report  Is  to  describe 
and  recommend  a  program  to  overcome  the, 
as  yet.  Insurmountable  problem  of  financing 
construction  of  critically  needed  urban  hous- 
ing. The  program  Is  designed  to  utilize  vol- 
untary participation  of  a  previously  untap- 
ped source  of  Investments  In  what  would  be 
known  as  "National  Urban  Bonds." 

The  source  of  funds  would  be  small  pri- 
vate and  personal  Investments  from  middle 
Income  families — the  "Independent  people's 
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sector"  *  of  the  national  economy — rather 
than  the  traditional  commercial  and  gov- 
ernmental sotirces  of  mortgages  and 
financing. 

The  effect  of  such  Investments  would  be  to 
make  available  a  resource  for  the  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  per  year  which  are 
required  to  make  significant  progress  In  the 
redevelopment  and  rehabilitation  of  the 
blighted  core  districts -of  our  metropolltaz 
areas.  For  It  Is  only  through  the  expenditure 
of  sums  of  this  magnitude  that  decent  and 
desirable  dwellings  can  be  offered  to  mod- 
erate Income  families  In  place  of  the  dilapi- 
dated, deteriorating,  or  obsolescent  and  low 
value  structures  which  continue  to  comprise 
a  majority  of  the  housing  stock  within  the 
nation's  largest  cities. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  these  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  represent  for  the 
most  part  money  directed  Into  the  private 
construction  Industry,  and  would  constitute 
an  Important  stimulus  of  national 
productivity. 

The  particular  attractiveness  of  National 
Urban  Bonds  as  an  Investment  opportunity 
to  middle  income  families  and  small  Invest- 
ors would  be  based  upon  the  combined  in- 
ducements of  dividend  payments  and  an- 
nual writedowns  on  the  federal  personal  In- 
come tax.  A  rather  modest  outlay,  for  exam- 
ple, of  tSOO  could  produce  the  tangible  eco- 
nomic benefit  of  a  substantially  reduced  tax 
bill. 

For  the  first  time  the  utilization  of  a  tax 
writedown  becomes  available,  practicable, 
and  genuinely  useful  (or  persons  and  fami- 
lies of   average   or  modest  means. 

While  this  proposed  program,  in  contrast 
to  existing  programs.  Is  designed  to  Involve 
large  numbers  of  the  middle  Income  seg- 
ments of  the  population  who,  as  a  result, 
win  be  receiving  direct  benefits,  this  In  no 
way  precludes  the  t>artlclpatlon  of  upper  In- 
come citizens  or  business  corporations. 

It  Is  apparent  that  both  the  public  and 
private  sectors  of  industry  have  been  un- 
able to  reaolve  the  problems  of  urban  hous- 
ing at  this  particular  point  in  the  nation's 
development.  While  annual  home  building 
activity  has  frequently  set  new  records,  the 
major  share  of  this  output  has  not  occurred 
In  the  urban  core  areas.  With  the  generally 
favorable  or  responsive  suburban  construc- 
tion market,  central  city  jpdevelopment — 
and  this  Is  generally  synonymous  with  build- 
ing new  homes  In  central  cities — has  repre- 
sented a  far  less  promising  return  for  pri- 
vately invested  capital. 

The  challenge  In  our  urban  core  areas  Is 
two  fold.  To  stop  the  steady  deterioration 
of  the  physical  plant  and  to  make  provisions 
for  sound  social,  economic  and  physical  re- 
newal. 

To  attempt  to  rebuild  the  physical  plant 
without  making  provisions  for  sound  social 
and  economic  opportunities  for  all  our  peo- 
ple Is  to  repeat  the  mistakes  of  the  past  and 
to  fall  to  maximize  the  opportunities  of  the 
present.  Conversely,  to  recognize  the  need 
for  providing  adequate  social  and  economic 
opportunity  and  for  making  available  new. 
Imaginative,  and  bold  programs  to  deal  with 
America's  poor  while  the  problems  of  the 
physical  environment  are  Ignored  Is  to  fall  to 
recognize  the  value  of  a  sound  housing 
supply. 

In  order  to  provide  for  meaningful  long 
range  social,  education  and  economic  pro- 
grams of  betterment  for  our  poor  or  cul- 
turally deprived,  long  term,  real  solutions  to 
the  problems  of  our  physical  environment. 
Including  our  housing  stock,  must  be  found. 

In  1949  the  federal  government  adopted 
a  National  Housing  Act.  which  for  the  first 
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*  Phrase  attributed  to  President  Nixon  In 
syndicated  column  by  Don  Oberdorfer  ap- 
pearing In  Ttie  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
January  28.   1969. 


time  focused  attention  on  environment  as 
well  as  on  housing  conditions.  The  preface 
to  the  Act  identifies  a  national  goal  of  "a 
decent  home  in  a  suitable  living  environment 
for  every  American  family." 

The  matter  of  housing  and  redevelopment 
Is  most  closely  Identified  with  the  country's 
most  densely  populated  municipalities.  These 
include  the  largest  municipalities  as  well  as 
many   smaller  ones  which   are  Just  as  old. 

Part  and  parcel  of  the  need  to  maintain 
and  redevelop  these  older  communities,  is  to 
provide  not  only  for  low  Income  families,  but 
also  for  the  moderate  Income  citizen.  We 
should  point  out  that  "moderate  Income" 
Is  a  special  term  used  In  the  housing  field  to 
refer  to  people  who  earn  more  than  the  maxi- 
mum allowable  for  eligibility  for  public  hous- 
ing, yet  are  unable  to  afford  decent  housing 
at  the  prevailing  rates  In  the  private  or  con- 
ventional market. 

Fundamentally,  we  are  concerned  with  pro- 
viding not  only  "a  decent  home,"  but  "a 
suitable  living  environment"  as  well.  Federal 
programs  to  redevelop  neighborhoods  and  to 
provide  for  rehabilitated  housing  have  been 
helpful  In  aiding  American  cities  and  have 
resulted  In  significant  Improvements 
throughout  the  country.  Three  things  seem 
to  be  apparent :  (1 )  we  have  not  taken  maxi- 
mum advantage  of  available  opportunities; 
(2)  we  lack  general  knowledge  and  apprecia- 
tion of  existing  programs,  and  (3)  this  lack 
has  prevented  us  from  proposing  new  pro- 
grams to  fill  the  gaps  In  existing  legislation, 
federal  as  well  as  state. 

A  major  function  of  federally  aided  urban 
renewal  has  been  to  make  available  to  pri- 
vate development  Interests  vacant  and  rea- 
sonably sizeable  parcels  assembled  and 
cleared  by  public  means.  Such  land  Is  offered 
at  a  price  that  would  attract  the  private 
builder  and  far  below  the  cost  that  would  be 
entailed  if  all  the  expenses  of  acquiring 
small.  Intensively  developed  parcels  and 
demolition  were  borne  by  the  entrepreneur. 
Because  of  the  high  prevailing  land  cost  per 
unit  of  area  in  central  cities,  residential  re- 
construction has  generally  taken  the  form  of 
multl-storled   apartment  buildings. 

Despite  the  general  Individual  success  of 
such  projects,  their  number  has  been  small 
in  relation  to  the  total  urban  situation  of 
decay  and  obsolescence.  Municipal  obliga- 
tions for  land  acquisition  and  clearance  in 
a  federally  aided  renewal  project,  represent- 
ing typically  about  a  fourth  or  less  of  the 
total  cost,  can  nonetheless  be  very  great.  The 
debt  capacity  of  the  municipality  often  does 
not  permit  funding  of  a  scale  sufllclent  to 
make  an  Impact  upon  the  total  community 
landscape,  even  with  federal  aid. 

However,  what  has  retarded  even  more  the 
residential  development  of  our  central  cities 
has  been  the  difficulty  (or  the  coet)  of  ob- 
taining money  to  finance  construction  or 
reconstruction. 

In  order  to  approach  the  problem  of  the 
gap  between  needed  housing  and  projected 
construction,  we  need  a  fundamental  under- 
standing of  the  financing  and  ownership  of 
multi-family  housing  units. 

Stated  broadly,  a  multi-family  housing 
unit  Is  physical  shelter  which,  as  an  economic 
entity,  relates  to  the  community  on  the  basis 
of  the  monthly  coat  of  a  dicelling  unit.  A 
family  looking  for  housing  accommodations 
Judges  whether  or  not  It  can  "afford  the 
monthly  rent."  This  monthly  rent  Is  made  up 
of  costs  which  can  be  reduced  to  a  function 
of  the  following : 

(1)  Cost  of  land. 

(2;  Cost  of  construction: 

(a)  Labor; 

(b)  Materials; 

(c)  Design  services. 
(3)  Cost  of  money: 

(a)  Length  of  mortgage; 

(b)  Interest  rate; 

(c)  Amortization  schedule. 
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(4)  KmX  eaUte  tazea. 
(ft)  Malntananc*  and  (^Mrating  costs. 
(6)  Type  of  ownership. 
But  In  actuaUty,  It  la  the  cost  of  money, 
more   than   any  of   Uw  other  five  determi- 
nants, which  acoounts  for  the  totally  Inade- 
quate  response   to  the   need  for  urban   re- 
development. 

As  already  stated,  the  use  of  federally  aided 
urban  renewal  programs  can  minimize  the 
problem  of  laixd  coet,  transferring  diversely 
owned,  over  valued  and  expensive  land  Into 
vacant,  developable  parcels  saleable  at  a  de- 
termined fair  market  value.  The  two  rela- 
tively "fixed"  items  among  the  six  listed 
above  are  the  construction  cost  and  the  over- 
head of  maintenance  and  operation. 

The  coet  of  construction  is  composed  pri- 
marily of  the  price  of  labor  and  materials 
and  the  fees  for  architectural  and  engineer- 
ing and  design  services  which  are  relatively 
Inflexible  In  a  given  project.  Maintenance 
and  operating  costs  do  not  vary  considerably 
between  profit  and  non-profit  housing. 

Real  estate  taxes,  on  the  other  band,  can 
vary  considerably  according  to  type  of  own- 
ership. Specifically,  non-profit  and  limited 
dividend  (or  limited  profit)  ownership  corpo- 
rations, by  paying  taxes  based  on  total 
rentals  received  rather  than  on  the  valua- 
tion of  land  and  Improvements  (cost  to  re- 
place structure  and  depreciation),  can  be 
afforded  a  necessary  measure  of  tax  predtcta- 
bUlty. 

This  paper  e«aentlally  deals  with  the  "Coet 
of  Money."  It  Is  economically  feasible,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  obtain  developable  land  in 
the  central  city  through  urban  renewal  and, 
on  the  other,  to  operate  non-profit  or  low 
profit  housing  for  families  of  moderate  in- 
come and  above.  But  the  failure  in  urban 
redevelopment  thus  far  has  been  in  not 
bringing  the  two  situations  together  in  the 
volume  necessary  to  be  responsive  to  the 
moderate  Income  housing  need. 

As  concerns  either  private  or  public  hous- 
ing, or  that  which  is  held  and  managed  by  a 
non-profit  or  cooperative  housing  corpora- 
tion, the  construction  Itself  la  always  pri- 
vately undertaken.  The  real  unanswered  chal- 
lenge In  this  field,  on  which  this  report  now 
focuses,  is  the  adequate  provision  of  the 
long-range  permanent  financing  for  non- 
publlcly  owned  housing. 

Certain  federal  housing  programs  for  bona 
fide  non-profit  or  limited  profit  housing  cor- 
porations now  offer  relatively  low  Interest 
rates  for  housing  developed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  moderate  Income  families  and  Indi- 
viduals. The  Housing  Act  of  1966  set  a  maxi- 
mum Interest  rate  of  3  percent  on  non-profit 
housing  or  limited  profit  housing  built  under 
the  221(d)(3)  FHA  program  and  for  non- 
profit housing  corporations  under  the  202 
Senior  Citizens  Direct  Loan  Program  of  the 
Housing  Assistance  Administration.  In  addi- 
tion to  low  Interest  rates,  these  programs 
offer  40  and  50  year  mortgages,  respectively, 
and  this  combination  provides  a  stronger 
basis  for  lower  rents  than  could  be  offered 
in  "normal"  profit-motivated  housing. 

The  difficulty  in  the  case  of  the  202  Senior 
Citizens  Housing  Program.  In  which  con- 
struction financing  Is  obtained  from  federal 
government  loans.  Is  simply  the  lack  of  funds 
which  have  thus  far  been  made  available. 
The  difficulty  as  concerns  221  (d)  (3)  housing, 
where  the  construction  Is  financed  by  banks 
and  other  private  lending  institutions.  Is  the 
inability  of  potential  projects  to  successfully 
compete  for  private  capital  among  other  in- 
vestment posstbllltles.  particularly  within 
the  tight  money  market  of  the  past  few 
years.  In  addition,  there  appears  to  be  seri- 
ous regulatory  and  statutory  limitations  In 
this  program  that  Inhibit  Its  maximum  uti- 
lization In  core  areas. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  big  business 
could  represent  the  major  administrative 
and  financial  resources  for  this  construction 
if  a  suitable  Investment  framework  were  de- 
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signed.  Tet  even  the  nation's  largest  corpo- 
rations generally  become  mortgagees  rather 
than  mortgagors  when  undertaking  capital 
Improvements  and  do  not  necessarily  have 
competence  in  the  construction  field. 

What  is  proposed  here  is  that  the  middle 
Income  family,  upon  whose  purchasing  power 
the  sustenance  of  the  American  economy 
primarily  depends,  can  similarly  be  regarded 
as  the  basic  means  of  support  In  the  imple- 
mentation of  a  gigantic  master  plan  for 
urban  redevelopment.  Vast  numbers  of  peo- 
ple whose  Incomes  are  above  the  poverty  level 
will  feel  that  "there  Is  something  in  It  for 
them." 

This  must  be  so  If  their  Interest  Is  to  be 
maintained  In  the  rebuilding  of  America's 
cities,  although  In  Congress  over  the  past 
two  decades,  and  particularly  in  the  lower 
house  among  those  representing  blue  and 
white  collar  classes,  there  has  been  hesita- 
tion In  endorsing  certain  leg;islatlon  ad- 
dressed to  the  problems  of  central  cities. 

The  concept  of  National  Urban  Bonds  re- 
flects first  a  financing  mechanism  for  the 
construction  of  non-profit  and  limited  profit 
moderate  Income  housing,  or  for  the  rehabil- 
itation of  certain  substandard  rental  hous- 
ing owned  by  a  non-profit  or  limited  profit 
earning  corporation.  Coupled  with  this  fi- 
nancing mechanism  Is  a  system  of  tax  In- 
centives that  encourages  Individuals  as  well 
as  corporations  to  Invest  for  meaningful 
guaranteed  dividends,  combining  tax  free 
Income  and  depreciation  allowances. 

This  yield  might  very  well  be  limited  to  a 
return  of  four  or  four  and  a  half  percent. 
However,  the  Investor  will  realize  a  double 
barreled  tax  saving.  The  Income  from  the 
bond  similar  to  municipal  bonds  would  not 
be  taxable  and  there  would  be  an  amortiza- 
tion deduction.  Therefore,  the  yield  to  the 
Individual  bond  holder  would  actually  be 
much  higher. 

The  bonds  would  be  sold  Initially  In  small 
denominations  to  make  them  attractive  to 
the  small  non-institutional  Investor  and 
provide  fluidity  of  participation. 

The  feature  of  a  tax  credit  would  afford 
the  bond  holder  the  beneflt  of  depreciation 
allowances.  This  would  be  similar  to  existing 
tax  regulations  which  apply  to  Individuals 
or  corporations  having  an  equity  position 
in  income  property.  It  is  proposed  that  Na- 
tional Urban  Bond  funds  be  lent  at  100 
percent  of  housing  development  costs  pri- 
marily to  non-profit  or  cooperative  housing 
corporations  which  do  not  themselves  utilize 
depreciation  allowances. 

Each  bond  would  be  dated  and  deprecia- 
tion allowances  would  commence  at  the  time 
of  Initial  purchase.  The  issue  would  be  given 
a  life  of  twenty  years.  Preferably,  the  depre- 
ciation schedule  could  be  accelerated  if  the 
holder  kept  the  bond  for  a  period  of  ten 
years  or  more.  Stich  would  be  consistent  with 
present  federal  Income  tax  policy  concern- 
ing owners  of  real  property.  If  the  bond  was 
sold  in  less  than  ten  years,  there  would  be 
adjustments  for  normal  depreciation  allow- 
ances. At  the  end  of  the  twenty  year  period 
of  time  the  process  would  repeat  itself. 

What  such  a  program  might  mean  to  typi- 
cal tax  paying  American  families  in  terms 
of  specific  dollar  beneflts  Is  related  In  the 
accompanying  tables.  It  will  be  noted  that 
these  examples  refer  to  Joint  returns  and 
to  taxable  rather  than  gross  Income.  It  is 
also  suggested  this  program  permit  the  tskx- 
payer  to  take  his  standard  deductions,  in 
addition  to  the  amortization  deduction. 

The  tax  rates  used  in  the  illustrations  were 
those  in  effect  during  1968  but  do  not  reflect 
the  temporary  surcharge.  Further,  a  factor 
for  an  accelerated  depreciation  was  not  in- 
cluded as  it  would  tend  to  make  the  security 
much  less  attractive  after  the  flfth  year. 

In  Tables  I  and  II  the  benefits  derived 
from  a  (500  Investment  In  National  Urban 
Bonds  of  twenty  year  maturity  are  related  to 
annual  taxable  income  ranging  from  $3,600 
to  916,500.  The  data  in  Table  I  are  based  on 
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a  dividend  return  of  4^  percent,  while  Table 
II  reflects  a  6  percent  rate.  The  upper  half 
of  each  table  shows  an  amortization  sched- 
ule of  twenty  years  (at  a  non-accelerated 
rate)  while  the  lower  half  indicates  a  ten 
yea/ schedule. 

For  example,  in  the  case  of  an  t8,500  tax- 
able Income  and  a  twenty-year  amortiza- 
tion at  5  percent  the  annual  tax  credit 
would  amount  to  $11.00  or  $220  over  the  life 
of  the  bond.  The  Income  produced  at  5  per- 
cent would  equal  the  level  of  the  Initial  In- 
vestment, while  the  total  increment,  $720 
would  represent  145  percent  of  the  invest- 
ment, or  an  annual  yield  of  7.3  percent.  For 
a  $16,500  Income  under  the  same  conditions, 
the  annual  tax  credit  would  be  $14.00,  pro- 
ducing a  total  earned  Increment  of  $780.  a 
return  of  156  percent  on  the  original  $500 
Investment,  or   7.8  percent  annually. 

If  a  twenty  year  bond  receiving  a  5  per- 
cent return  were  amortized  on  a  ten  year 
basis,  then  an  $8,500  Income  would  reflect  an 
annual  tax  credit  of  $16.50,  applicable  over 
the  first  ten  years.  Combined  with  the  an- 
nual earned  Income  of  $25,  or  $250  over  the 
first  ten  years,  the  total  Increment  would 
amount  to  $415,  or  a  ten  year  return  of  83 
percent  on  the  $500  Investment.  With  this 
ten  year  amortization  schedule  the  Annual 
tax  deduction  for  a  $16,500  Income  would  be 
$21.60  producing  a  total  credit  and  dividend 
Increment  of  $465  or  93  percent  of  the  Initial 
Investment. 

As  currently  envlsoned,  the  ownership  of  a 
housing  project  could  pass  at  any  time  from 
a  non-profit  corporation  to  that  of  a  tenants 
cooperative,  or  to  any  other  non-profit  cor- 
poration. This  transaction  would  have  no  ef- 
fect upon  the  individual  bond  purchaser,  as 
his  Invested  funds  would  have  been  lent  by 
the  agency  responsible  for  selling  the  Na- 
tional Urban  Bonds.  All  construction  result- 
ing from  National  Urban  Bond  sales  would 
serve  as  security  against  the  total  outstand- 
ing debts  of  the  lending  agency  and  Its 
mortgagees.  It  Is  further  suggested  that  a 
premium  be  added  to  the  designated  interest 
rate  and  applied  by  the  agency  for  adminis- 
tration and  as  a  fund  against  possible  de- 
fault by  a  housing  corporation.  When  not 
required  as  a  reserve  against  defaults,  such 
income  could  be  utilized  to  accumulate  man- 
agement and  seed  money  founds.  Ultimately, 
these  reserves  could  be  applied  as  rent  and 
Interest  supplements. 

The  experience  of  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration during  the  past  thirty  years  has 
Indicated  that  with  a  mortgage  Insurance 
premium  of  merely  half  a  point,  substantial 
surpluses  are  produced.  Similarly,  the  Na- 
tional Urban  Bond  program  would  become, 
in  effect,  a  "money  maker"  rather  than  a 
drain  upon  the  Federal  treasury. 

In  line  with  this  point  Is  a  statement  at- 
tributed in  a  recent  Associated  Press  article 
to  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, George  Romney,  concerning  the 
objectives  of  the  previous  administration  on 
housing  designed  for  particular  income 
groups.  The  Secretary  was  quoted  as  saying 
that  the  number  of  such  dwellings  which  has 
been  recommended  for  construction  was 
"above  and  beyond  the  resources  and  fund- 
ing available,"  but  that,  "we  can't  quarrel 
with  the  goals  in  terms  of  the  need". 

A  number  of  articles  appearing  since  the 
new  administration  took  office  have  indicated 
growing  dissatisfaction  with  certain  aspects 
of  the  Federal  Income  tax  structure  and  the 
discrepancy  between  supply  and  demand  as 
pertains  to  adequate  housing  in  central 
cities. 

In  the  first  situation  inconsistencies  are 
noted  in  regulations  which  often  enable  high 
Income  recipients  to  pay  lower  taxes  than 
famlllee  and  Individuals  in  lesser  brackets, 
owing  to  special  exemptions  and  deductions 
not  available  to  the  latter. 

On  the  matter  of  adequate  central  city 
housing,  emphasis  has  been  placed,  in  part, 
on  the  need  to  stlmulpte  rehabilitation  o€ 
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5oaoo 

170.00 


500 
220 


500  00 

250.00 


500 
280 


Total  incrtmanl. 


Total  rolum  ovar  20  ytan  (patcairt). 
Annual  itturn  (parcani). 


«7aoo 


720 


79a  00 


780 


122 

C.1 


132 
10 


130 


143 

7.2 


Total  rtturn  ovof  20  yaan  (pareaaO. 
Anmial  latucn  (parcant) 


134 
(.7 


149 
7.3 


190 
7.9 


156 
7.8 


Noto:  At  tho  end  at  th*  20-yoar  toim  ttio  invntor  may  havo  Iko  orif  inal  $5,000  rMurnad. 
$900  Mcurity:  20-yoM  bend.  lO-yMi  amaitjzatiaa: 

*H  pofiont  incaoia.  wantaiabU tn  <j» 

Amortuation """"" 5a  00 

72190 


Hata:  AI  tk*  tnd  ol  tlio  20-ya*r  t«rm  th*  invastor  may  hava  tha  orifinal  $5,000  nturnad. 
$500  saeurity:  20-ytaf  bond,  10-»*ar  amortization: 
5  parcant  income,  nontaiabw. 


Total.. 


Amortoatwn  allowanca  ol  taca  vahM  taliaa  u  a  tai 
Tatal 


$2S 
90 


EBoctiv*  savintJ  on  tarn  at— 


17  parcant  22  parcant  25  parcani   28  parcani 


EflKiiv*  savtnn  on  bias  at— 


17  parcani  22  parcani  25  parcani  28  paicant 


Tai 


IJMN. 

MMa 


3''MfSw.. 


$12.33 
12125 


$15  95 

159.50 


Incoma  at  $22.50  timaj  10  yaan.. 22100' 

Ta«  lavintsovaf  lOyaan '..'.'.'..'.      123.20 


225.00 
190150 


$18.13 
181.25 

22100 
181.25 


$2a30 
203.60 

221  00 
201  CO 


Tai  uvings: 

'J'"' $12.75 

"'I'"" 127. 50 


$1150 

leioo 


$1175 
187.50 


$21.50 
21100 


Income  at  $25  timos  10  yaan 25100 

Tj«  savings  ovtr  10  yaan '.'.'.'. '.'.'. ..'.'.      127.50 


25100 
IfilOO 


Total  iocramant 34425       34450 


29100 
187.50 


250.00 
21100 


40129 


421(0 


Total  incromant 377.50 


Total  return  over  10  y«an(pafeafll) aj 

Annual  return  (percent) 7*0 


411  00       437.  50 


711 

7.7 


11.1 
11 


B."7      Total  return  over  1 0  yaan  (parcant). . . 
1,1      Annual  return  (percent) 


715 
7.6 


83.0 
13 


87.5 
18 


46100 

93.0 
13 


BACKCKOUND ALVIN     I.     GtMSHtM 

Mr.  Alvln  E.  Oershen  1«  the  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  Arm  of  AlvJn  B.  Oershen  Aaaoclates, 
Trenton,  New  Jersey.  He  Is  forty-two  years 
old.  married,  and  has  six  children.  He  has 
a  Bachelor  Degree  in  Civil  Engineering  from 
the  City  College  of  New  York  and  a  M.P.A. 
degree  from  the  New  York  University  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Public  Administration.  He  did 
addlUonal  graduate  work  in  city  planning  at 
Columbia  University.  Mr.  Oershen  organized 
his  Arm  eight  years  ago  with  the  expressed 
purpose  of  providing  total  community  devel- 
opment services.  The  Arm  specializes  In  plan- 
ning, engineering.  url>an  renewal,  and  hous- 
ing. The  Arm  has  achieved  particular  success 
In  creative  planning  and  development  and 
has  been  responsible  for  many  successful 
planning,  urban  renewal  and  housing  pro- 
grams for  the  development  of  over  5,000 
dwelUng  unit*  of  housing  in  New  Jersey. 

During  the  past  several  years,  Mr.  Oer- 
shen has  appUed  his  particular  experience 
and  knowledge  in  housing  and  development 
problems  by  preparing  legislative  programs 
In  New  Jersey  and  West  Virginia.  Foremost 
among  these  programs,  were  his  services  as 
a  consultant  to  the  Oovernor's  Task  Force 
on  Housing  In  West  Virginia  and  his  services 
as  Chairman  of  the  Governor's  Task  Force  on 
Housing  and  Urban  Renewal  in  New  Jersey. 
This  latter  work  culminated  in  the  passage 
of  the  most  signiAcant  urban  legUlaUon  In 
decades  by  the  New  Jersey  Legislature.  Most 
notable  was  the  creation  of  the  new  Depart- 
ment of  Commtinlty  Affairs  and  the  esUb- 


Ushment    of    the    SUte    Housing    Finance 
Agency. 

Mr.  Oershen  was  appointed  In  1960  to  rep- 
resent the  State  of  New  Jersey  on  the  Mead- 
owlands  Regional  Development  Agency.  His 
Joint  publication  of  the  paper  "Develop  the 
Meadows"  was  the  foundation  for  Meadow- 
lands  acUvltles  that  culminated  recently  In 
the  enactment  of  the  Meadowlands  Develop- 
ment Commission  legislature  by  the  SUte  of 
New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Oershen  was  formerly  associated  with 
the  New  York  City  Planning  Commission  and 
also  was  Chief  of  Technical  Operations  of  the 
New  Jersey  Division  of  SUte  and  Regional 
Planning.  He  was  also  active  In  private  home 
building  in  the  nUd  ISOOs.  He  has  been  Presi- 
dent of  the  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Pro- 
fessional Planners  since  lU  creation  In  1963 
and  is  a  member  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Planners,  the  American  Society  of  Plan- 
ning Officials.  National  Association  of  Hous- 
ing and  Redevelopment  Offlclals,  and  Na- 
tional Society  of  Professional  Engineers.  He 
Is  aasUUnt  Director  of  the  New  Jersey  F^d- 
eraUon  of  Planning  Offlclals  and  a  licensed 
professional  planner  In  New  Jersey  and 
Michigan  and  a  licensed  professional  engineer 
in  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  He  has  lectured 
and  taught  at  the  Graduate  School  of  Public 
Administration,  New  York  University,  (Col- 
lege of  the  City  of  New  York  as  well  aa 
Rutgers.  The  SUte  University  of  New  Jersey 
He  is  a  consuiunt  to  the  New  Jersey  ClvU 
Service  Ckimmission  and  has  been  responsible 
for  the  publication  of  articles  and  periodicals 


In  professional  journals.  He  recently  waa  ap- 
pointed to  the  New  Jersey  Oouncll  on  the 
Arts.  He  is  listed  in  Who's  Who  In  the  &ast 
in  1968. 


CONGRESSMAN  JACOBS  ASSAILS 
PRESIDENT  NIXON  ON  EC-121 
INCIDENT 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAHVES 
Tuesday .  June  10,  1969 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 26,  1968.  when  he  was  running.  Pres- 
ident Nixon  delivered  at  Hillsboro,  N.H., 
this  statement: 

What  we  can  do  Is  to  not  let  this  (seizure 
of  Pueblo)  happen  again.  I  say  that  wherever 
we  have — and  we  must  have  ships  of  this 
type  gathering  Intelligence  so  that  we  will 
not  have  a  surprise  attack — let  us  make 
sure  that  we  have  in  the  area  other  ships 
or  pUnes  that  can  come  to  the  rescue  of 
such  a  ship  in  the  event  that  It  comes  under 
attack. 

This  Administration  knew  that  was  go- 
ing to  happen,  or  at  least  they  had  reason 
to  know  It,  because  this  ship  had  been 
harassed  for  weeks  prior  to  the  time  that  it 
was  picked  up  by  the  North  Koreans. 


June  10,  1969 


Mr.  l^?eaker.  I  now  direct  your  atten- 
tion to  Presidential  Candidate  Nixon's 
remarks  in  the  Detroit  Free  Press  on 
September  29.  1968: 

What  we  should  have  done  was  to  bring 
In  the  power  to  defend  that  ship  or  get  out 
of  those  waters.  Let's  not  let  that  happen 
again,  and  I  won't  let  that  happen. 

What  happened  to  the  Pueblo  shoiild  and 
wiU  be  avoided  In  the  future.  Dtirlng  the 
weeks  before  the  ship  was  seised — when 
North  Korea  was  warning  and  threatening 
us — we  should  have  either  moved  In  with 
cover  for  the  ship  or  we  should  have  pulled 
It  out  of  there.  I  would  have  made  certain 
one  of  these  two  actions  were  Uken.  We  did 
neither  and  the  ineviuble  occurred. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1  now  direct  your  atten- 
tion to  an  article  by  Sarah  McClendon 
written  for  the  North  American  News- 
paper Alliance  within  a  day  or  two  after 
the  U.S.  reconnaissance  aircraft  was  shot 
down  by  North  Korea : 

A  high  South  Korean  official  warned  Presi- 
dent Nixon  three  weeks  ago  that  North 
Korea  was  going  to  shoot  down  two  United 
SUtes  reconnaissance  planes  and  capture  an 
American  spy  ship.  The  warning,  according  to 
a  reliable  source  who  must  go  unnamed,  was 
delivered  to  Mr.  Nixon  at  the  time  of  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower's  funeral  by  the  former 
South  Korean  Ambassador  to  the  United 
SUtes,  II  Kwon  pbung. 

And  finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  an  item  by 
Mr.  Richard  Homan,  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  April  26,  1969: 

The  United  SUtes  {M-ovlded  Aghter  plane 
protection  for  lU  reconnaissance  Aighte  off 
North  Korea  "for  a  considerable  length  of 
time  after  the  seizure  of  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo 
last  year."  But  this  protection  was  discon- 
tinued before  the  Navy  E.C.-121  was  shot 
down  by  North  Korea  last  week.  General 
Earle  O.  Wheeler,  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  SUff  disclosed  yesterday. 

It  was  ended — 

He  said— 
because  after  using  It  for  a  certain  period 
of  time  ...  we  bad  no  response  in  the  way 
of  hostile  activities. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  worked 
so  we  decided  it  was  no  good. 

President  Kennedy  said: 

It  Is  easier  to  make  the  speeches  than  to 
make  the  decisions. 

How  true. 


HOW    TO     RADICALIZE     STUDENTS 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 


or    NTW    YORK 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  10, 1969 

Mr.  BINOHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 
article  by  Mr.  Tom  Wicker  of  the  New 
York  Times  as  to  the  kind  of  legislation 
now  being  seriously  considered  in  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
Is  most  disturbing.  If  it  is  at  all  accu- 
rate, then  we  are  gravely  threatened  by 
panic. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  10,  1969) 
In  thc  Nation  :  How  To  Radicai.izi  Students 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 
Washinoton,  June  9.— It  may  already  be 
too  late  to  stop  the  punlUve,  unnecessary 
and  lU-coDcelved  legislation  against  studento 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

and  unlversttlee  now  being  serlovisly  consid- 
ered In  the  House  of  Representatives;  but  if 
anything  can  halt  the  blundering  rush  of 
vengefxU  politicians  Into  Federal  control  of 
education,  it  may  be  the  sensible  sUtement 
Issued  today  by  the  National  Commission  on 
the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence. 

Mrs.  Edith  Oreen  of  Oregon  apparently 
does  not  have  the  votes  to  get  this  legislation 
out  ot  her  subcommittee.  So  she  will  try  to 
get  the  full  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
at  lU  meeting  tomorrow  to  take  the  bill  away 
from  the  subcommittee;  for  this  purpose  she 
is  beUeved  to  have  a  majority  of  nineteen — 
fourteen  Republicans  and  Ave  Democrats — 
of  the  36  members.  And  if  it  can  be  pushed 
through  the  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee, It  will  almost  surely  reach  the  House 
floor,  where  the  spirit  of  vengeance  Is 
matched,  these  days,  only  by  the  mood  of 
panic. 

It  is  incredible,  even  so,  that  such  legUla- 
tion  could  even  be  contemplated;  one  has  to 
go  back  to  the  South  of  a  decade  ago,  when 
communities  closed  their  schools  to  save 
them  from  integration,  to  And  such  suicidal 
folly.  This  bill  would  make  mandatory  the 
complete  cutoff  of  Federal  assistance  of  any 
kind  to  any  university  or  ooUege  that  did 
not  set  up  a  rigid  code  of  conduct.  Includ- 
ing a  Uble  of  penalties,  for  Ite  studente  and 
faculty  (as  If  the  latter  were  mere  employ- 
ees); however  viewed,  that  Is  intolerable  In- 
trusion by  the  Government  into  the  control 
and  administration  of  private  institutions. 

Since  colleges  themselves  administer  such 
programs  as  National  Defense  Education 
loans  and  the  college  work-study  program, 
they  would  lose  Federal  funds  for  them. 
Many  studento  who  have  never  participated 
in  any  kind  of  disorder,  but  who  either  re- 
ceive these  funds  or  ought  to.  would  thxis  be 
penalized. 

CUTTING    OFT  AID 

The  Green  bill  also  would  force  colleges  to 
cut  off  any  form  of  Federal  assistance  to  any 
student,  faculty  member,  research  fellow  or 
employee  who  had  "contributed  to  a  subsUn- 
institutlon"  (whatever  that  may  mean). 

This  does  not  refer  merely  to  student  loans 
and  grante;  the  bill  says  speciAcally  that  the 
asslstonce  to  be  terminated  also  includes  vet- 
erans' beneAts  under  the  G.I.  Bill  of  Rights; 
paymenU  of  a  surviving  child's  insurance 
beneAte  under  Social  Security;  and  salaries  of 
faculty  members  engaged  in  training  Peace 
C^orpe  volunteers.  All  these,  plus  loans  and 
granta.  to  be  denied  for  a  period  of  five  years, 
and  almost  as  an  afterthought,  the  bill  adds 
that  If  a  student  so  penalized  at  one  Instl- 
tlon  then  transfers  to  another,  the  second 
has  to  honor  the  cutoff  of  asslsUnce  ordered 
by  the  first,  no  matUr  what  the  student's 
subsequent  conduct. 

DANGERS  or   MEASURE 

The  thought-control  aspecto  of  the  bill 
are  made  even  more  clear  by  the  fact  any 
student  applying  for  or  entitled  to  any  form 
of  Federal  pasrment  would  have  to  sign  an 
affidavit  that  he  had  never  "contributed  to  a 
substantial  disruption";  in  short,  behaving 
as  Congress  commands  Is  an  absolute  pre- 
reqiUslto  for  receiving  even  Inherited  Social 
Security  benefits  or  combat-earned  GI  bene- 
Ata. 

RepresenUtlves  Ogden  Held  of  New  York 
and  John  Brademas  of  Indiana,  who  are  lead- 
ing the  opposition  in  this  repugnant  meas- 
tire,  circulated  today  a  number  of  stote- 
mento  by  college  presldente  denying  the 
need  for  It  and  pointing  to  Ito  inequities  and 
dangers. 

The  coUegre  heads  emphasized  that  such 
punitive  legislation  would  have  as  a  pri- 
mary effect  the  further  embltterment  and 
alienation  of  a  student  generation  already  In 
revolt  against  the  sUndards  and  attitudes 
of  Ita  elders.  That  also  was  a  main  point  of 
today's  statement  by  the  Commission  on  Vio- 
lence. 
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Ite  chairman,  Dr.  Milton  Elsenhower,  him- 
self a  former  college  president,  pointed  out  on 
the  commission's  behalf  that  If  "aid  Is  with- 
drawn from  even  a  few  studente  In  a  man- 
ner that  the  campus  views  as  unjust,  the 
result  may  be  to  radicUlze  a  much  larger 
number  by  convincing  them  that  existing 
govemmenUl  institutions  are  as  Inhumane 
as  the  revolutionaries  claim." 

The  Violence  Commission,  scarcely  a  radi- 
cal body,  viewed  the  roote  of  student  unrest 
as  lying  "deep  in  the  larger  society"  and  one 
effective  remedy,  It  suggested,  "is  to  focus  on 
the  unfinished  task  of  striving  toward  the 
goals  of  human  life  that  all  of  us  share  and 
that   young   people   admire   and   respect." 

Now  there  would  be  something  really  use- 
ful for  Congress  to  do.  Fat  chance. 


SAVING   THE    POTOMAC   RIVER 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  10,  1969 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
especially  pleased  with  the  outcome  of 
efforts  to  save  the  Hunting  Creek  afrea 
on  the  Potomac  from  the  encroachment 
of  developers.  That  the  destruction  of 
this  marshland  was  averted  is  due  large- 
ly to  the  commendable  efforts  of  Con- 
gressman Retts,  chairman  of  the  Con- 
servation and  Natural  Resources  Sub- 
committe  of  the  House  Government  Op- 
erations Committee,  and  of  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Walter  J.  Hickel.  We  who 
enjoy  the  natural  beauty  of  the  Potomac 
and  who  are  concerned  that  it  remain 
unaltered  according  to  its  established 
boundaries  are  grateful  to  these  men  for 
their  timely  and  persistent  efforts  to  pro- 
tect this  river. 

The  maintenance  of  river  shorelines, 
however,  is  no  more  important  than  the 
safeguarding  of  the  river  waters.  It  would 
be  incongruous  from  the  standpoint  of 
conservation  to  work  for  one  and  ignore 
the  other.  The  pollution  problem  in  the 
Potomac  has  become  one  of  crisis  pro- 
portions and  notorious  repute.  That  it 
should  prevail  in  a  waterway  to  which  all 
Americans  make  patriotic  claim  intensi- 
fies the  evil.  Hence,  those  of  us  who  laud 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  Reuss  and  Secretary 
Hickel  for  their  achievements  in  Hunt- 
ing Creek  are  hoping  that  continued 
combinations  of  expertise  and  resolve 
will  yield  some  progress  in  eliminating 
the  pollution  of  the  Potomac. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind.  I  am  en- 
tering into  the  Record  today  a  copy  of 
Secretary  Hickel's  letter  to  Secretary  of 
the  Army  Resor.  under  whose  authority 
the  permit  to  fill  Hunting  Creek  would 
have  been  issued,  and  a  subsequent  letter 
from  Chairman  Reuss  to  Secretary 
Hickel.  Also.  I  am  including  a  copy  of 
the  April  16.  1969.  Washington  Post  edi- 
torial which  reports  the  initial  success 
of  the  efforts  to  block  the  Himting  Creek 
destruction,  and  finally  a  clipping  from 
today's  Washington  Post  aimouncing  the 
order  suspending  the  Hunting  Creek 
landfill.  I  think  this  chronology  of  letters 
and  reports  well  represents  some  of  the 
most  recent  and  best  efforts  aimed  at 
protecting  the  Nation's  rivers. 

The  material  follows : 
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Aran.  3.  io«9. 
Hon.  Stamlst  R.  Rsmm. 

Secretary  of  the  Armp, 
WathingtoH,  D.C. 

DBAS  Um.  SacuTAiT:  I  have  bad  an  oppor- 
tunity to  r«Tlew  th«  f»ct«  pertinent  to  the 
iMiutnce  on  May  39.  10«8.  of  a  Department 
of  ttae  Army  permit  to  construct  a  buUttaead 
and  to  flu  9.39  aerea  of  tbe  Potomac  River 
at  the  mouth  of  Hunting  Creek.  VlrglnU.  by 
Howard  P.  Hoffman  Aasoclatea,  Inc.  As  you 
know,  on  April  X,  1068.  former  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Black  withdrew  De- 
partmental obJecUona  to  granting  of  the 
permit. 

The  Department  now  considers  the  pro- 
posal a«  a  needless  act  of  destruction  of  the 
environment  of  the  Nation's  Capital,  and 
urges  reconsideration  of  the  permit  previous- 
ly Issued  for  the  proposal  by  the  Department 
of  the  Army. 

The  filling  and  the  subsequent  construc- 
tion of  an  apartment  building  at  the  con- 
fluence of  Hunting  Creek  with  Potomac  River 
Is  not  In  keeping  with  the  widely  publicized 
goal  of  this  Department  to  preserve  and  pro- 
tectthe  values  of  the  Potomac  River.  The 
a^WMp*  along  the  Potomac  has  been  un- 
.  necefMrlly  desecrated  already  The  further 
.  detertpraUon  of  "Washington's  River"  should 
be  stopped  and  efforts  renewed  to  Improve 
the  nver  and  restore  lU  former  attractive- 
ness. The  Department  intends  to  nrmly  con- 
test any  needless  filling  of  the  Potomao  or 
•ffront  to  Its  Undscape.  The  view  of  the 
Plver  from  our  NaUon's  Capital  parklands 
and  the  Integrity  of  the  parklands  them- 
selves must  be  protected  and  preserved. 

The  plan  as  now  approved  Involves  a  much 
smaller  area  than  originally  considered  In 
19M  when  the  proposal  to  fill  consisted  of 
•  wedge-shaped  tract  of  about  36  acres 
Jutting  out  Into  the  river  for  some  2.000  ie«t. 
But  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
original  plan  will  not  be  proposed  piecemeal 
from  time  to  time  In  the  future.  In  fact,  the 
Hoffman  proposal  opens  the  door  to  future 
enlargemenu.  since  it  will  create  a  smaU 
bay  that  will  be  on  obvious  candidate  for  fur- 
ther filling.  The  Justification  would  be  es- 
sentially the  same,  that  natural  values  have 
•Ineay  been  downgraded  by  exUtlng  de- 
▼elopmenu.  The  door  should  not  be  opened 
further,  even  to  such  an  apparently  small 
degree.  The  unnecessary  nibbling  of  areas  of 
high  pubUc  value  must  be  stopped  If  we  are 
to  maaitaln  aU  the  quaatles  of  our 
environment. 

The  Virginia  Legislature  has  given  lu 
sancUon  to  the  InlUal  proposal.  Yet  the  SUte 
bas  not  acted  to  complete  this  sanction  by 
formal  issuance  of  a  patent. 

In  spite  of  many  assertions  made  that  the 
hablUt  In  the  Hunting  Creek  area  has  con- 
tinued to  be  degraded,  we  find  that  since  the 
proposal  was  made  In  19«4.  the  are*  In  ques- 
tion has  not  lost  any  of  its  value.  It  sUII 
provides  a  feeding  and  resting  ground  for 
migratory  waterfowl.  It  sUll  provides  a  vtsta 
across  the  Potomac  from  the  George  Wash- 
ington Parkway.  It  stUl  forms  a  natural 
margin  for  Jones  Point,  a  Federal  property 
administered  by  the  National  Park  Service 
with  a  major  potential  for  addlUon  to  the 
developed  parka  of  the  Capital  area.  Serious 
and  Irrevocable  changes  would  occur  in  that 
open  water  area  between  the  flU  site  and 
Jones  Point  should  the  project  go  forward. 
The  potential  of  the  lands  along  the  Poto^ 
mac  In  Federal  ownership  should  be  maln- 
Ulned  undiminished  In  value  for  use  by  all 
the  people.  Any  fill  project  at  tbe  mouth 
of  Hunting  Creek  would  not  be  In  keeplns 
with  this  aspiration. 

The  time  has  come  for  tbe  government  to 
take  a  firm  stand  to  protect  the  fast  vanlah- 
ing  natural  sborellnas  of  our  naUon. 
Sincerely  youn, 

WaLT^  J.  HlOKKL, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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Ann.  10,  19«B. 
Hon.  Wax.tr  J    RicKK.. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Wthinnton,  D.C. 

Dkab  Ifa.  SBCBsrAKT :  Kvery  Member  of  this 
Subcommittee  agrees  with  tbe  position  you 
have  taken  in  your  letter  of  AprU  3  to  Sec- 
retary of  the  Aitny  Stanley  R.  Resor  that 
"the  time  has  come  for  the  Oovernment  to 
take  a  firm  stand  to  protect  the  fast  vanish- 
ing shorelines  of  our  -Nation." 

We  therefore  congratulate  you  on  your 
letter  to  Secretary  Resor  In  which  you  urge 
him  to  reconsider  permitting  the  bulkhead- 
Ing  and  filling  of  9  39  acres  of  the  Potomac 
River  at  the  mouth  of  Hunting  Creek.  Vir- 
ginia, by  Howard  P.  Hoffman  Associates.  Inc. 

The  hearings  conducted  by  our  Subcom- 
mittee and  the  report  Issued  by  our  Commit- 
tee fully  demonstrate  the  validity  of  your 
statement  that  the  proposed  fill  would  be  "a 
needless  act  of  destruction  of  the  envlix>n- 
ment  of  the  Nation's  capital." 

We  would  appreciate  your  keeping  us  ad- 
vised of  further  developments  both  with  re- 
spect to  the  Hunting  Creek  fill  proposal  and 
the  Department's  plans  for  preserving  and 
protecting  the  potential  of  the  Potomac 
River  for  the  use  of  all  of  the  people. 

We  are  delighted  that  you  acted  so 
prompUy  on  thU  matter. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

HxNBT  S.  Rxusa. 
Chairman,    Contervation    and    Natural 
Resources  Su\>eommittee. 

I  From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post,  Apr.  16, 
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Savino  trk    Potomac  Rivsa 
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Lusty  cheers  are  In  order  for  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Walter  J.  Hlckel  from  everyone 
who  wishes  to  preserve  the  Potomac  River 
In  Its  natural  beauty.  The  Secretary  has  re- 
versed his  predecessor's  approval  of  a  land- 
flU  at  Hunting  Creek  near  Alexandria,  to 
»'ert  what  he  accurately  describes  as  "a 
needless  act  of  destruction  of  the  environ- 
ment of  the  Nation's  Capital  "  The  reversal  of 
policy  Is  not  only  of  great  interest  to  con- 
servationists because  of  its  Importance  to 
wild  waterfowl.  It  Is  also  basic  to  protection 
of  the  Potomac  as  one  of  the  country's 
great  rivers. 

Even  louder  cheers  are  In  order  for  the 
House  Ck>vemment  Operations  Subcommit- 
tee which  Investigated  the  proposed  misuse 
of  the  marshland  In  tbe  mouth  of  Hiintlng 
Creek  and  brought  out  a  unanimous  report 
opposing  It.  Among  other  disclosures,  the 
Subcommittee  pointed  to  a  potential  wind- 
fall for  the  developers  who  could  acquire  the 
submerged  land  at  about  61690  per  acre 
under  a  1964  Virginia  law  despite  the  fact 
that  adjacent  land  recenOy  sold  for  about 
•  144.000  per  acre. 

The  stand  now  taken  by  Intertor  Is  the 
more  Important  because  It  reflects  a  gen- 
eral policy.  Secretary  Hlckel  has  said  point- 
edly that  "further  deterioration  of  Wash- 
ington's river*  should  be  stopped  and  that 
his  Department  Intends  firmly  to  contest 
any  needless  filling  of  the  Potomac  or 
affront  to  Its  landscape."  Rigid  enforcement 
of  that  policy  is  Imperative  to  protection  of 
the  environment  of  this  Capital  City.  If  pri- 
vate developers  were  permitted  to  encroach 
on  the  river  with  their  iah/iwiit  to  support 
apartment  projects,  there  would  be  little  laft 
<rf  tbe  Potomac  within  a  few  decades. 

The  river  belongs  to  the  pubUe.  Any  en- 
croachment on  It  must  be  regarded  as  an 
outrageous  grab  of  public  property,  which 
becomes  especlal'y  indefensible  when  tbe 
result  would  be  to  destroy  the  natural 
beauty  and  utility  of  the  river  as  such.  The 
whols  community,  and  not  just  the  conserra- 
tlonlsu,  out  to  bum  with  indignation  every 
time  a  suggestion  is  made  to  raid  the  river 
for  apartment  sites  or  any  comparable  d*- 
veiopment. 


(Prom  tbe  Washington  (D.C.)  Post.  June  10, 
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HvNTiNO  Caaoc  LaiVDmx  la  OmaUMa 

SlTSPBKDSO 

(By  Helen  Dewar) 
Tbe  Department    of  tbe  Army  has  sus- 
pended authority  for  a  controversial  landfill 
and    high-rise    apartment    project    at    the 
mouth  of  Hunting  Creek  near  Alexandria. 

It  has  ordered  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, which  has  Jurisdiction  over  all  land- 
fills on  public  waterways,  to  bold  a  new 
public  hearing  on  the  project  "at  the  earliest 
possible  time." 

The  Department's  action  comes  In  the 
wake  of  protests  from  conservationists  and 
Congressmen  and  a  dramatic  about-face  by 
the  Interior  Department. 

At  Issue  are  9.6  acres  of  marshland  along 
the  Potomac  River,  a  last  refuge  for  winter- 
ing water  fowl  In  the  Washington  area  that 
has  become  the  latest  battleground  In  con- 
servationists' efforts  to  protect  what  is  left 
of  open  lands  and  open  vistas  along  the 
Potomac. 

The  Corps  Initially  denied  a  permit  for 
the  landfill  project  to  Howard  P.  Hoffman 
Associates  Inc.  of  New  York  but  reversed  It- 
self last  year  afterthe  Interior  Department 
withdrew  its  own  earlier  objections  and  ap- 
proved the  project. 

The  issue  was  reopened  when  Interior  Sec- 
retary Walter  J.  Hlckel  called  on  the  Army 
two  months  ago  to  block  the  project. 

Reversing  the  position  of  his  predecessor. 
Hlckel  said  tbe  Potomac  shoreline  had  been 
"desecrated"  enough  already  and  stated  In- 
terior's firm  intention  to  fight  the  Hunting 
Creek  project. 

In  a  related  development,  a  House  Oovern- 
ment Operations  subcommittee  imder  Rep. 
Henry  S.  Reuss  (D-WU.)  came  out  unani- 
mously against  the  project. 

The  Department  of  the  Army's  suspension 
of  the  landfill  authority  pending  a  new  hear- 
ing was  disclosed  in  letters  received  yester- 
day by  the  subcommittee  and  by  Ben.  Wil- 
liam B.  Spong  (D-Va.),  whi  had  also  op- 
posed the  project. 

In  the  letters.  Robert  E.  Jordan  in,  of 
the  Army  general  counsel's  office,  questioned 
the  adequacy  of  required  surveys  on  the  Im- 
pact of  such  projecu  on  wildlife.  He  also  sug- 
gested that  new  Information  was  needed  on 
"changing  conditions"  In  the  area. 

Particularly,  he  said,  the  hearing  sbould 
Include  "'facts  and  viewpoints  relative  to  the 
effect  of  the  proposed  landfill  on  navigation, 
fish  and  wildlife  and  other  matters  affecting 
the  public  Interest." 

Hunting  Creek  empties  Into  tbe  Potomac 
near  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Bridge  and  lies 
near  the  new  Jones  Point  National  Park  as 
well  as  Hunting  Towers,  an  existing  Alex- 
andria high-rise  apartment  development. 


RADICALS'     DEMANDS     STUN     AND 
POLARIZE  WELFARE  LEADERS 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  cAuroamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  10, 1H9 

Mr.  BOB  wn^SON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
clude In  tbe  RicoRo  the  foUowing  article 
from  the  June  1  Washington  Post  which 
emphasizes  most  forcefully  the  serious 
"social  welfare"  gap  developing  In 
America  today: 

RAOICAI.S'    DbKAMIW    Smt    AMD    POtABOB 

(By  Eve  Bdatrom) 
"...  or  get  off  tbe  pot." 
Tba  full,  otaecne  riTrntnti  was  atiouted  ovar 
a  seized  microphone  last  Svuulay  nlgbt  aa 
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more  than  5000  of  tbe  Nation's  social  welfare 
leaders  convened  to  hear  an  cqienlng  address 
by  their  president. 

In  stunned  sDence,  those  who  had  devoted 
decades  to  helping  the  poor  heard  themselves 
called  "racist  pigs."  and  '"fat  cats,"  and  mem- 
bers of  the  "white  Imperl^lstlc  oppressive 
society." 

■"Are  we  going  to  have  too  much  self-re- 
spect to  allow  a  minority  In  this  world  to  .  .  . 
on  the  rest  of  humanity?"  another  speaker 
shouted. 

The  platform  had  been  taken  over  by  dissi- 
dent students,  new  organizations  of  militant 
social  workers,  and  welfare  mothers.  Two 
deep,  they  lined  the  vast  stage  in  the  grand 
ballroom  in  the  New  York  Hilton. 

When  one  of  the  captive  audience  at- 
tempted to  lead  a  mass  walk-out,  a  human 
chain  blocked  the  exits.  Welfare  mothers, 
under  the  direction  of  the  dashlkl-clad  Dr. 
Oeorge  A.  WUoy,  said  nobody  was  going  to 
leave  until  thousands  of  dollars  were  anteed 
up  for  more  of  the  poor  to  attend  conference 
conventions.  With  that,  plastic  ice  buckets 
were  passed  around  for  contributions. 

The  temporary  ballroom  dividing  wall  had 
to  l>e  removed  to  free  the  delegates  before 
the  96th  annual  forum  of  the  National  Con- 
ference on  Social  Welfare  could  begin.  Some 
three  hoxu's  late,  outgoing  president  Arthur 
S.  Flemmlng  began  his  opening  address:  "An 
Action  Platform  for  Human  Welfare." 

But  the  chacB  was  not  over.  Wiley  and  his 
welfare  moth^  had  set  the  stage  for  others 
to  do  their  thing  during  the  remaining  days 
of  the  conference — black  social  workers, 
Spanish-speaking  people,  militant  students, 
an  Indian  who  inveighed  against  the  raping 
of  squaws,  and  a  young  girl  who  shrilled  that 
she  was  a  former  mental  patient  and  an  ex- 
drug  addict. 

After  four  days  of  confrontations  and  con- 
ciliations, a  delegate  sat  outside  the  ball- 
room where  the  Conference  was  coming  to  a 
close. 

"I  said  to  myself  this  couldn't  be  happen- 
ing to  US  t"  he  said. 

"What  am  I  going  to  do?  Just  say  a  tired 
liberal  Is  going  home." 

There  were  many  lilce  him,  people  who 
had  come  pr^>ared  to  adopt  a  platform 
for  bringing  economic  and  social  gains  to 
the  poor. 

■mey  had  schedvUed  workshojjs  to  "tell  it 
like  it  is"  and  to  simulate  a  "live"  confronta- 
tion. Indeed,  they  were  going  to  discuss  the 
"challenge  to  tbe  professional — can  you  train 
tbe  non-professional?" 

The  non-professionals  are  still  laughing. 
The  time  for  well-meaning  words  is  over, 
they  said.  The  time  for  action  Is  now. 

The  failure  to  silence  the  militants  was  a 
conscious  strategy  of  Flemmlng,  who  also  Is 
president  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  and  president  of  Macalester  Col- 
lege m  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  where  former  Vice 
President  HutMrt  H.  Humplirey  is  teaching. 

Despite  contrary  advice  from  some  of  his 
board  members,  Flemmlng  wanted  to  keep 
the  avenues  of  communication  wide  open 
and,  by  not  stopping  anyone  from  speak- 
ing,  prevent   the   possibility  of   violence. 

And  so  it  was  with  some  pride  that  at  the 
end  of  the  conference,  Flemmlng  turned 
over  the  gavel  to  the  new  president,  Wilbur 
J.  Cohen,  with  tbe  words:  "I  did  not  use 
this  gavel  once  this  week — I  didn't  think  it 
appropriate." 

Yet  tbe  conference  that  began  with  threats 
being  made  In  public  ended  with  one  made 
in  private. 

Three  representatives  of  the  National  As- 
sociation ci  Black  Social  Workers  cornered 
Cohen  and  one  said :  "We  are  going  to  make 
trouble  for  you  in  Chicago,"  tbe  site  of  next 
year's  meeting. 

The  three  were  angry  with  CJohen  for 
giving  what  they  characterized  as  a  "law  and 
order"  speech.  Cohen  nerer  said  "law  and 
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order"  but  he  declared  he  opposed  violence 
and  threats  under  any  guise. 

Nor  were  Cohen's  credentials  as  a  former 
HEW  Secretary  and  long-time  battler  for 
liberal  causes  sufficient. 

Ron  Lewis,  a  Negro  faculty  member  at 
Berkeley's  School  of  Social  Welfare,  scoffed: 
"Did  you  say  that  guy  was  a  former  Secre- 
tary of  Health  or  Welfare  of  something?  No 
wonder  the  country  is  in  the  shape  it  is  in. 
He's  a  negative  force.  He  has  no  vision.  He 
wants  to  take  us  backwards,  undo  every- 
thing we've  accomplished  this  week." 

In  truth.  Cohen's  speech  was  an  attempt 
to  temporize  some  of  the  decisions  that  had 
been  made  during  the  week  by  the  polite 
and  patient  Flemmlng. 

Wiley,  for  example,  had  demanded  that 
the  Conference  contribute  $36,000  to  pay 
the  way  for  250  poor  people  to  attend  next 
year's  conference.  And  the  conference  had 
agreed. 

But  that  vote  must  be  ratified  by  a  mall 
ballot  which  will  call  for  an  increase  in 
member  agency  dues.  There  already  is  talk 
that  many  members  would  prefer  to  desert 
the  conference  than  '"pay  blackmail"  to 
Wiley's  National  Welfare  Rights  Organiza- 
tion. 

However,  Wiley's  initial  success  caused 
others  to  become  bolder. 

By  Tuesday  night,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Black  Social  Workers  had  captured 
all  microphones  and  listed  numerous  de- 
mands, in  their  representation  on  poUcy- 
malting  boards. 

The  conference  again  was  halted  until  one 
of  the  dissidents  cocklly  announced:  "This 
assembly  may  now  proceed  with  business 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  board  of  directors 
has  pretty  much  accepted  the  demands  made 
upon  them." 

By  the  time  the  conference  had  ended,  a 
radical  shift  in  power  to  give  minorities  a 
far  greater  voice  than  their  nxunbers 
actually  warranted  was  underway. 

Of  all  professions,  the  social  welfare 
workers  should  have  been  prepared  for  the 
confrontations  that  took  place.  But,  as  one 
observer  said,  they  thovigbt  they  were  im- 
mune frc«n  attack  because  their  lives  have 
been  spent  helping  the  helpless. 


AGRICULTURE  AMENDMENT 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    If  ASSACH  U  Sl'lTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  10. 1969 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  all  of 
my  colleagues  who  supported  my 
amendment  limiting  farm  subsidy  pay- 
ments to  $20,000  per  producer. 

I  want  also  to  assure  them  of  my  In- 
tention to  continue  this  fight  by  doing 
all  I  can  to  see  that  the  measure  suc- 
ceeds in  the  other  body. 

As  evidence  of  my  continuing  con- 
cern, I  include  in  today's  Record  a  copy 
of  my  statement  submitted  last  Friday, 
June  6,  1969,  to  the  Subcommittee  oa 
Agriculture  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee: 

STA-miXKT  BT  HOK.  SlXVlO  O.  CONTX  IN  SlTP- 
POKT  OP  THZ  CONTE  AMENOICKNT  BCTOBX 
THK  St7BOOMMrTTZX  ON  ACRICULTTTBK,  SKN- 
ATK  APPSOPBIATXONS  COKICITTSE,  JtTNX  6. 
1969 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  apiH-eciate  this  opportu- 
nity to  present  my  views  In  support  of  the 
imposition  of  a  $30,000  limitation  on  aggre- 
gate payments  to  any  produoeq;,  excluding 
sugar. 
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As  you  Itnow,  last  week  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives again  expressed  Its  overwhelm- 
ing support  for  my  proposal.  Ttxis  year  my 
amendment  passed  by  a  margin  even  greater 
than  last  year — by  a  record  vote  of  224  to 
143. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  believe  I  need  bur- 
den this  Committee  with  an  extensive  ex- 
planation of  the  basic  reason  for  this  amend- 
ment. There  can  be  no  question  that  the 
vote  In  the  House  clearly  reflected  the  wishes 
of  most  Americans  who  demand  an  end  to 
the  inequity  of  excessively  large  payments 
going  to  a  handful  of  corporate  farm  giants. 
At  a  time  when  the  need  to  combat  Inflation 
Is  creating  strong  pressure  for  spending  lim- 
itations for  rural  and  urban  development, 
educational,  health,  housing  and  nutritional 
programs,  there  is  no  Justification  for  con- 
tinuing these  excessive  payments  which  have 
no  place  In  any  workable  farm  program. 

Last  week  when  the  Agricultural  Appro- 
priations Act  for  1970  was  l)efore  the  House, 
the  parliamentary  rules  under  which  the 
House  of  Representatives  operates  did  not 
permit  me  to  offer  more  extensive  legisla- 
tion. While  I  believe  my  amendment  by  It- 
self represents  a  substantial  step  forward,  I 
aclcnowledge  that  certain  changes  which 
have  been  suggested  would  be  appropriate 
at  this  time. 

As  I  said  during  the  debate  on  the  House 
floor  last  week,  I  take  no  pride  of  aijthor- 
ship  in  this  amendment,  and  I  am  ready  to 
work  with  Secretary  Hardin  and  members  of 
this  body  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  ensure 
that  this  limitation  becomes  an  effective  part 
of  our  farm  program. 

I  disagree  most  emphatically,  however, 
with  Dr.  Hardin's  suggestion  that  such 
changes  cannot  be  made  at  this  time. 

I  have  been  advised,  in  consultations  with 
agricultural  experts,  including  the  distin- 
guished former  Under  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, Dr.  John  A.  Schnittker,  that  a  workable 
program  of  payment  limitations  can  be 
achieved  based  on  my  amendment. 

Dr.  Hardin  himself  has  acknowledged  be^ — 
fore  this  Committee  that  it  is  possible  to  de- 
sign ""a  sound  farm  program"  wliich  would 
Include  payments  limitation. 

While  supporting  my  amendment  as  a  rea- 
sonable and  appropriate  method  of  payment 
limitations — limitations  which  are  a  neces- 
sary part  of  any  sound  and  equitable  farm 
program — Dr.  Schnittker  and  others  have 
suggested  that  two  additional  modifications 
would  be  appropriate. 

These  two  recommended  changes — repeal 
of  the  so-called  "snapback  provision"  on  cot- 
ton and  a  provision  to  permit  some  increased 
planting  by  those  affected  by  the  payment 
limitations — are,  I  should  add,  responsive  to 
the  two  basic  objections  raised  by  Secretary 
Hardin  to  the  Conte  amendment. 

Such  modifications  virould  be  entirely  ger- 
mane to  the  Agricultural  Appropriations  Act 
for  1970,  since  they  would  be  limited  to  the 
crop  year  1970  and  would  restrict  the  ex- 
penditures of  funds  appropriated  for  1970  in 
an  equitable  manner,  providing  potential 
government  savings  in  excess  of  $300  million. 
Yet  these  changes  would  not  Interfere  with 
the  attainment  of  the  goals  of  the  programs 
financed  by  these  appropriations. 

The  first  and  more  important  additional 
change — recommended  by  virtually  all  those 
familiar  vrtth  the  farm  program — is  the  repeal 
of  the  so-called  "'snapback  provision",  Sec- 
tion 103(d)  (12)  of  the  1965  Act.  This  device 
was  inserted  into  that  bill  because  large  cot- 
ton interests  had  foreseen  the  inevitable  suc- 
cess of  an  amendment  such  as  mine.  We  can- 
not permit  this  provision  to  stand.  It  defeats 
the  very  clear  intent  of  the  Congress. 

The  second  recwnmended  change  is  some 
adjustment  of  current  acreage  allotments, 
permitting  some  increased  planting  by  those 
affected  by  the  payment  limitation.  I  am  ad- 
vised that  this  can  be  done  without  materially 
affecting  the  total  9  mount  of  i»-oductlon. 
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with  rwpect  to  cotton,  vf*n  tb«  anAlysta 
In  tb»  Department  of  Acrtculture'e  Boo- 
nomlc  Reeearob  Berrloe  bAve  predicted  that 
tbere  wUl  be  no  appreciable  Increaae  Id  total 
cotton  production  with  thla  cban^e.  The 
reaaon  for  thU  la  that,  while  the  more  com- 
peUtlve  farmer*  In  the  Mlealaalppl  Delta  and 
In  California  wUl  Increaae  tbelr  production, 
leea  cotton  will  be  frown  In  the  blackbelt 
of  Texaa  and  In  tbe  Southeaet  when  my 
payment  llmlUUon  goee  Into  effect. 

Time  doe*  not  permit  me  now  to  propose 
the  apedflc  leclalatlve  language  for  these 
additional  changee.  I  imderstand,  however, 
that  eucb  leglalatton  la  now  being  drafted 
by  Intereeted  members  in  this  body  and  I 
would  be  happy  to  support  proposal*  along 
the  lines  I  have  suggested. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  repeat  that  such 
legislation  can  be  adopted  now  and  will 
clearly  be  germane  to  this  payment  limita- 
tion portion  of  the  Agriculture  Approprla- 
Uon*  Act  of  1070. 

At  a  time  when  fund*  needed  to  tackle 
critical  domestic  HI*  are  being  cut  back  It 
makes  no  sense  to  permit  (arm  program 
subsidy  payments  In  excess  of  tao.OOO  to 
aame  104)00  large  fanners  who.  by  any 
res*nnnhlr  standards,  already  have  high 
Incotnes. 

It  la  my  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
Committee  will  report  my  amendment,  to- 
gether with  the  additional  modifications  I 
have  suggested,  thereby  assuring  govem- 
oient  saving*  In  fiscal  year  1070  of  any- 
where from  $aOO  to  $300  million  In  agricul- 
tural expenditures. 

Without  my  amendment,  some  3000  large 
farmers  will  collect  tl50  million  In  subsidies 
In  1070.  Plve  to  10  large  corporations  may 
each  receive  subsidies  of  91  million  or  more. 
One  large  corporation  received  over  94  mil- 
lion In  farm  subsidies  In  1067  and  over  $3 
mUllon  In  1008. 

I  submit  that  to  Continue  these  huge  pay- 
ment* 1*  Indefensible  at  a  time  when  gov- 
ernment fund*  are  urgently  needed  for  many 
other  worthy  domestic  programs. 

Thank  you  again.  Hr.  Chairman,  for  this 
opportunity  to  preeent  my  views. 


CUMBERLAND  OI  IS  K-TT.T.im  js  WAR 


HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

or    MAaTLAND 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  10,  1969 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Pfc.  Robert  H.  Martin,  Jr..  a  fine  young 
man  from  Maryland,  was  Ulled  recently 
In  Vietnam.  I  would  like  to  commend  his 
courage  and  to  honor  his  memory  by  in- 
cluding the  following  article  in  the  Rkc- 
ord: 

(Prom   the  Baltimore    (Md.)    Sun,   June  6, 

lO«e| 

CanaxaLANo  OI  Is  Knxxo  in  Was 

Marine  Pfc.  Robert  H.  Uartln.  Jr.,  of  Cimi- 
berland.  who  had  been  previously  wounded 
In  Vietnam,  was  killed  by  a  landmine  June 
a  while  on  patrol  In  the  Mekong  River  delta, 
the  Defense  Department  announced  yester- 
day. 

Private  Martin,  10.  had  been  stationed  In 
Vietnam  since  February  with  the  5tb  Marine 
Division  near  Anhoa. 

NO  MXNTION  or  WOUNDS 

Never  one  to  worry  his  parent*  about  the 
dangers  of  Vietnam  life,  his  family  learned 
he  had  previously  been  awarded  a  purple 
heart  only  when  the  fanxlly  was  Informed  of 
bis  death. 
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His  mother.  Mrs.  Beatrice  Martin,  said  yes- 
terday her  son  always  wrote  cheerful  letters 
and  never  mentioned  being  wounded. 

Private  Martin  was  bom  In  Cumberland 
and  spent  his  life  In  the  Western  Maryland 
conununlty. 

He  enjoyed  hunting  and  flahlng  In  the 
mountains  around  Cumberland.  "But,"  hi* 
mother  said.  "He  never  got  a  deer." 

PABxirrs,  swrtt  susvivs 
A  1008  graduate  of  Fort  Hill  High  School, 
he  enlisted  In  the  Marine  Corp*  last  July.  He 
planned  to  become  a  conservationist. 

Besldee  his  mother,  he  is  survived  by  hi* 
father.  Robert  H.  Martin.  Sr.;  a  sister.  Mrs. 
Bobble  Jean  Shirk,  of  MartlnAurg.  W.  Va., 
and  his  maternal  grandmotheer-Mrs.  Maudle 
HIpeley.  of  Cumberland. 


June  10,  1969 


OBSCENITY  IN  THE  MAILS 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OP  nxiMois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREaENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  10,  1969 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  2 
of  this  year.  President  Nixon  submitted 
to  the  Congress  certain  proposals  which 
would  build  upon  and  strengthen  exist- 
ing legislation  to  give  the  public  recourse 
against  those  who  send  salacious  and 
obscene  materials  through  the  mails. 

In  the  last  5  years  the  number  of  com- 
plaints to  the  Post  Office  Department 
about  the  receipt  of  pornographic  mail 
has  almost  doubled.  Certainly,  there  has 
been  a  marked  increase  in  complaints 
from  my  own  constituents,  and  I  must 
say  that  the  complaints  are  thoroughly 
Justified.  Some  of  this  material  which  is 
being  directed  at  child  and  adult  alike  is 
so  crude  smd  disgusting  that  it  makes 
mild  by  comparison  the  inscriptions  and 
drawings  on  privy  walls. 

More  than  once  a  constituent  has  for- 
warded to  me  a  sealed  envelope  bearing 
the  embarrassed  notation  that  the  ladles 
of  my  office  staff  should  not  be  the  ones 
to  open  that  particular  piece  of  mail. 
Such  notations  have  not  been  misplaced. 

In  1967,  the  Congress  established  a  pro- 
cedure which  has  proved  to  be  inade- 
quate. A  citizen,  once  he  determines  that 
mail  he  has  received  is  "erotlcally  arous- 
ing or  sexually  provocative,"  can  file  with 
his  post  office  a  judicially  enforceable 
order  prohibiting  the  sender  of  that  por- 
nography from  directing  any  further 
such  mail  to  his  home.  The  limitations  of 
this  approach  were  quickly  apparent. 

First,  the  initial  mailing  of  porno- 
graphic material  takes  place  with  im- 
punity. Second,  the  procedure  which  the 
recipient  of  that  mail  is  required  to  go 
through  to  preclude  further  delivery  of 
similar  material  is  difficult,  time  con- 
suming, costly,  unsure  of  success,  and 
not  widely  known.  Finally,  the  procedure 
places  the  burden  of  action  upon  the 
wrong  party.  Rather  than  the  purveyor 
of  the  offensive  material  bearing  the  re- 
sponsibility for  his  own  actions,  the  re- 
cipient of  the  offensive  material  is  forced 
to  bear  that  responsibility  by  taking 
steps  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  of- 
fensive conduct. 

Plainly,  new  legislation  is  called  for. 


and  the  American  people  will  welcome 
the  strong  and  forthright  approach  set 
forth  in  President  Nixon's  proposals. 
Fully  supporting  the  President's  state- 
ment, I  am  today  Introducing  the  legis- 
lation he  recommends  which  would  ac- 
complish two  objectives  not  adequately 
dealt  with  by  existing  law. 

First,  my  proposal  would  prohibit  any- 
one from  using  the  mails  to  convey  to 
those  under  18  years  of  age  matter  that 
is  harmful  to  minors.  Harmful  matter 
is  defined  to  include  that  which  is  both 
offensive  to  prevailing  standards  in  tlie 
adult  community  concerning  what  is 
suitable  material  for  minors  and  which 
is  also  substantially  without  redeeming 
social  value  for  minors. 

Second,  my  proposal  prohibits  the  use 
of  the  U.S.  mails  to  convey  to  tmyone 
matter  which  is  designed  or  intended 
to  appeal  to  a  prurient  interest  in  sex. 
This  provision  would  prohibit  the  pan- 
dering of  salacious  material  via  the  U.S. 
postal  service. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  fine  line  between 
those  things  which  are  patently  offensive 
and  violate  the  right  of  privacy  and  those 
things  which  are  constitutionally  pro- 
tected by  the  First  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  It  must  be  recognized,  how- 
ever, that  the  failure  of  the  Congress  to 
act  in  this  area  would  not  mean  that 
the  line  had  not  been  drawn  between 
pornography  and  literature  deemed  not 
to  be  offensive.  Inaction  would  simply 
mean  that  the  line  had  been  drawn  in 
favor  of  pornography  and  against  other 
constitutional  rights  which  assure  to 
the  individual  his  privacy.  It  would  be 
far  better,  then,  for  the  Congress  de- 
liberatively  to  consider  and  balance 
these  competing  interests,  fully  cogni- 
zant of  the  historic  principles  involved. 
It  seems  clear  to  me  that  no  individual 
should  have  the  constitutional  right  to 
invade  the  very  sanctity  of  the  home  and 
expose  a  child  of  tender  years  to  porno- 
graphic material  without  providing  a 
means  by  which  the  child  can  under- 
stand and  evaluate  that  material. 

While  the  publication  of  obscene  mate- 
rial may  be  subject  to  a  different  and 
more  stringent  constitutional  standard, 
the  use  of  the  U.S.  mails  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  that  material  seems  to  me 
to  be  quite  a  different  matter.  Although 
the  use  of  the  mail  does  not — and  should 
not — deprive  it  of  its  first  amendment 
protection,  it  does,  in  my  opinion,  neces- 
sitate the  consideration  of  other  equally 
important  factors. 

Family  life  is  important  to  the  struc- 
ture of  our  society  and  serves  a  vital  pur- 
pose worthy  of  protection  by  fostering 
the  very  diversity  of  opinions,  values, 
and  societal  norms  upon  which  a  demo- 
cratic republic  thrives.  The  power  of 
an  all-pervasive  national  government 
can  be  utilized  either  to  encourage  that 
Individuality  and  diversity  or  to  stifle 
it.  Too  often  in  the  past,  perhaps  inad- 
vertently, that  power  has  had  a  stifling 
effect.  We  in  Congress  must  always  be 
alert  to  this  problem  and  must  seek  to 
provide  the  climate  within  which  a  free 
and  diverse  people  may  raise  their  fam- 
ilies according  to  their  own  best  judg- 
ment. 


June  10,  1969 


BT7SINBB8  RB5PON8E  THROUGH  AIV 
VER'nSlNO  TO  THB  ISSUKS  OP 
THE  DAY 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OP    CAUPOaKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBBBNTATIVE8 

Tuesday.  June  10, 1989 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
recently  had  the  privilege  of  attending 
the  American  Advertising  Federation's 
nth  Annual  Government  Affairs  Om- 
ference  in  Washington,  D.C.  With  the 
recent  attention  focused  on  some  seg- 
ments of  the  advertising  industry,  I 
was  pleased  that  this  conference  was  an 
Important  step  in  promoting  a  meaning- 
ful dialog  between  industry  and  Govern- 
ment. I  would  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  share  the  excellent  speech  of  one 
of  the  portlclpcuits,  Norman  E.  Cash, 
president  of  tiie  Television  Bureau  of 
Advertising: 
BtrsiNEss    Response    Thbottch    Aotbitising 

TO   TH«   ISSTTZB   OP  THE  DaT 

(Presentation  prepared  by  Television  Bxireau 

of  Advertising  to  be  presented  by  Norman 

E.  Cash,  president) 

ITiank  you  far  letting  us  be  here  on  your 
agenda  this  morning. 

Oiu-  time  In  history  somehow  associates 
si«e  with  importance.  As  this  cartoon  illus- 
trates, we  like  to  make  even  ourselves  larger 
and,  therefore,  more  important. 

We  do  It  In  oiir  advertising. 

And  today  we  find  the  same  concern  over 
size  among  some  of  our  most  serious 
businessmen. 

So  I  think  it  speaks  well  for  us  In  the  ad- 
vertising b\islness  that  our  largest  adver- 
tiser Is  also  our  most  Important  one  and  In 
so  many  ways  Illustrates  the  best  that  ad- 
vertising can  be.  I  do  not  refer  to  General 
Motors.  Nor  do  I  mean  Procter  &  Gamble, 
proud  as  we  are  of  them  both. 

I  refer  to  the  Advertising  Council  whose 
advertising  campaigns  last  year  received 
some  $352  mUllon  worth  of  media  time  and 
space,  a  flgiu*  that's  some  90%  of  the  com- 
bined expenditures  of  both  GM  and  P  &  G. 

I  feel  It  Is  significant  that  oxu  country's 
largest  advertiser  Is  the  one  most  conspicu- 
ouslj/  dedicated  to  the  public  good. 

I  say  "conspicuously"  because  I  believe  al- 
most all  advertising  Is  for  the  public  good. 
An  ad  that  presents  news  of  a  faster  way  to 
communicate  Is  a  public  service.  An  adver- 
tisement for  a  new  car  or  a  message  for  an 
established  product  ...  all  these  help  meet 
a  need  and  are  public  service. 

And  news  of  a  public  need  .  .  .  this  too  Is 
public  service.  And  this  type  of  advertis- 
ing .  .  .  that  also  meets  corporate  business 
objectives  ...  Is  what  I'd  like  to  talk  with 
you  about  this  morning.  I  speak  not  of  char- 
ity but  of  business. 

Two  years  ago,  Bruce  Palmer  of  NICE  told 
our  Board  that  "The  first  business  of  busi- 
ness Is  profits  .  .  .  but  that  profits  deterio- 
rate In  a  suspicious,  resentful,  hostile 
atmosphere." 

The  atmosphere  In  which  we  do  business 
.  .  .  how  much  It's  changed  since  this  busi- 
nessman kept  his  rifle  handy  by  the  rear 
wheel  of  his  wagon.  That  gun  may  be  a  sym- 
bol of  bvislness  responsibility  in  those  days. 

Calvin  Coolldge  (In  a  talkative  mood)  said 
"The  Business  of  America  Is  Business".  Coo- 
lldge was  updated  when  Henry  Luce  said 
"The  Business  of  Business  Is  America". 

A  blue-sky  slogan?  I  don't  think  so. 

Take  for  example,  the  problem  of  unem- 
ployment and  Its  related  problem  of  help- 
wanted.  Unemployment  may  sound  like  a 
public  problem,  but  help  wanted  Is  a  busi- 
ness  problem  and  the  two  are  being  brought 
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tac«tb«r  ...  for  the  good  of  both..  Watch 
Ikow  on*  manufacturer  uses  his  advertising 
■fciii  to  ootoblns  a  aocUI  and  coiporate  mes- 
sage Into  one  commercial. 

(RoU,  General  Electric  Cofmnerdai.) 

The  need  for  better  Ughtlng  to  help  reduce 
crime  becomes  a  job  with  a  social  chal- 
lenge .  .  .  and  Illustrates  a  concern  for  peo- 
ple .  .  .  and  advertising  made  It  happen. 

At  the  otbM'  end  of  the  unemployment 
scale  .  .  .  the  hardcore  unemployed.  Here 
again  business  is  using  advertising  to  tell 
many  messages  In  one  message. 

(Roll,  Gulf  Watte  Service  Station  Com- 
mercial.) 

A  Gulf  message  for  the  ghetto  ...  for  Its 
stockholders  and  for  Its  customers. 

Both  these  messages  illustrated  the  grow- 
ing Involvements  of  business  In  the  environ- 
mental problems  of  urban  decay  and  rural 
blight,  poverty  and  pollution,  schools  .  .  . 
crime  .  .  .  delinquency.  This  concentrated 
list  Is  really  a  cover  ...  of  a  booklet  some 
half  million  copies  of  whloh  were  distributed 
after  three  hours  of  network  TV  sponsored  by 
the  InsUtute  of  Life  Insurance. 

Here  1*  how  their  program  was  Introduced. 

(Roll,  Institute  of  Life  Insurance  Com- 
mercial.) 

The  president  of  Xerox  attacked  a  related 
problem  in  their  six  and  a  half  hours  of  pro- 
gramming called  "Of  Black  America"  when 
he  said.  "We  believe  that  understanding  the 
world  we  live  In  Is  as  much  our  business  as 
the  world  we  work  In." 

The  growing  Interest  In  business  Involve- 
ment with  our  social  problems  Is  lUusUated 
by  TvB's  Invitation  to  address  a  Joint  meet- 
ing of  two  important  NICB  groups:  Those 
Involved  with  public  affairs,  and  those  re- 
^>onslble  for  company  contributions.  These 
people  are  close  to  senior  management  too 
but  usually  do  not  share  your  skills  In  the 
use  of  mass  media  advertising  .  .  .  advertis- 
ing that  we  believe  can  help  top  manage- 
ment meet  these  new  and  broader  corporate 
goals. 

Often  you  have  assigned  your  advertising 
agency  responsibility  only  for  marketing  your 
product,  "nielr  skills  like  yours,  can 
be  put  to  work  changing  the  environment 
within  which  your  product  is  marketed  .  .  . 
but  only  If  you  will  show  them  the  difference 
between  a  cost-jjer-thousand  method  of 
evaluating  advertising  and  advertising  media 
. . .  and  contrtbution«-per-thousand  . . .  which 
Is  often  more  Important. 

How  do  these  two  meeisures  differ?  Who, 
for  example,  would  sponsor  a  program  reach- 
ing mainly  the  unemployed?  But  there  is 
such  a  program  .  .  .  and  public  utilities 
and  phone  companies  sponsor  It  .  .  .  and 
Ifs  called  "Opportunity  Line."  Now  covering 
half  of  America,  It  Is  a  want-ad  of  the 
air  .  .  .  aimed  at  those  who  can't  or  don't 
read  the  help-wanted  ads  of  their  dally 
newspaper. 

When  half  of  such  locally  produced  public 
service  programming  Is  not  offered  for  sale, 
we  believe  it  Is  a  lost  opportunity  for  the 
advertiser  and  the  viewer. 

Perhaps  you  saw  last  month's  "Grocery 
Manufacturer"  magazine's  article  about  a 
local  program  the  Heinz  Company  sponsors 
.  .  .  called  "Job  Call".  Here's  a  kinescope 
segment. 

(Roll  Heinz  KDKA-TV  Kinescope.) 

The  budget  for  that  program  is  frc«n  the 
public  relations  budget  of  Heinz,  not  the 
regular  advertising  budget. 

Perhaps  you  saw  In  the  October  6th  New 
York  Time  Magazine  the  story  of  kids  and 
cars  ...  an  article  that  showed  this  poster 
and  containing  this  Advertising  Council  ad. 
The  same  message  has  become  a  television 
message.-,  Jf- 

(Roll  Advertising  Council  Take-Your-Keye 
Commercial. ) 

The  Ideas  of  the  Advertising  Council  can 
become  your  ideas  Just  as  Royal  Globe  In- 
surance takes  this  Idea  to  be  their  own. 
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(Roll  Royal  Globe  Insurance  Take-Tour- 
Keys  CcHnmerclal.) 

Crime  1*  an  obvious  expense  to  Insurance 
oompanles  .  .  .  but  toe  pay  the  premiums. 
Speaking  of  crime,  this  little  fellow  cost  us 
billion*  last  year  .  .  .  because  we  paid  thl* 
man  to  catch  him.  And  even  this  private 
policeman  Is  cheap  when  you  look  at  the 
electronic  equipment  he  iised  .  .  .  equipment 
we  paid  for  not  to  stop  an  enemy  Invasion, 
but  as  part  of  our  private  poUce  force  of 
170,000  .  .  .  which  we  maintain  to  keep  em- 
ployee dishonesty  at  the  two-bilZion  dollar 
level  .  .  .  because  "More  thieves  break  out 
than  break  in"  .  .  .  our  own  employees  cost 
us  two  billion  business  dollars  a  year  ...  In 
what  they  take  from  our  buslnees. 

Crime  is  a  business  expense  when  plUerage 

equals  profit*  ...  as  it  does  for  the  A  &  P. 

It  seems  the  only  ones  to  have  benefited 

from  all  this  are  the  criminal*  .  .  .  and  the 

Plnkerton  and  Burns  stockholders. 

Let  me  bring  up  one  more  business  and 
social  problem  .  .  .  and  invite  any  of  you  to 
find  a  way  to  communicate  it  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Thl*  happy  man  .  .  .  our  friendly 
bookie  ...  Is  our  cloeest  link  to  drugs  In  our 
hlg^  school*.  The  two  dollar  bet  with  him  is 
his  payoff  to  the  police  .  .  .  which  is  his  U- 
cense  to  ixnderwrite  the  whole  of  syndicated 
crime.  How  big  is  his  take?  Usten  to  an 
expert?  , 

(Roll  Salerno  Kinescope.) 

Crime  Is  a  concern  of  business  for  business 
reasons.  It  may  become  part  of  our  advertis- 
ing .  .  .  like  this  message  from  the  Patrol- 
men's Benevolent  Association  telling  about 
the  policeman  who  may  never  vwJk  again 
thanks  to  his  injiu-y  sustained  while  putting 
down  riots  on  the  Columbia  University 
Campus.  Or  this  ad  from  the  Uniformed  Fire- 
men's Association  .  .  .  telling  how  hard  It  Is 
to  put  out  fires  and  dodge  bricks  and  bottles 
at  the  same  time. 

This  man  Is  a  crime  fighter  ...  by  putting 
up  lights  on  his  home.  A  message  sponsored 
by  the  Realtors'  National  Foundation,  Inc. 

An  ad  like  this  ...  with  Increases  Uke 
these  can  lead  to  an  R.  H.  Macy  Department 
store  ad  with  this  gun  control  message  .  .  . 
or  a  similar  one  from  Abraham  &  Straus  .  .  . 
and  both  for  business  reasons:  If  people  are 
afraid  to  go  out  on  the  streets  at  night,  why 
have  branch  stores  open? 

Did  you  see  the  cover  story  in  last  month's 
"Nation's  Business"?  It  talked  about  Opera- 
tion Shakedown  ...  as  the  underworld 
comes  Into  the  business  world  .  .  .  and  the 
National  Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency 
In  Its  booklet  asks  .  .  .  will  your  business  be 
next? 

NCCD,  incidentally,  offers  a  series  of  fold- 
ers that  we  as  advertisers  could  offer  .  .  . 
as  a  public  service  to  our  viewers  and  read- 
ers, as  a  business  service  to  our  customers 
...  as  a  profit  move  for  ourselves. 

Shoplifting  Is  a  crime  but  even  good  book- 
lets Uke  these  won't  impress  teenagers  until 
we  find  a  way  to  let  them  know  the  booklets 
exist  .  .  .  perhaps  through  paid  advertUe- 
ments  like  this  ad  In  a  recent  paper. 

Your  name  .  .  .  your  corporate  name  .  .  . 
adds  Importance,  adds  belief  .  .  .  and  spon- 
sorship makes  It  better. 

Much  of  the  concern  over  crime  starts 
with  the  n^ed  for  more  police,  for  better 
police  ...  for  more  understanding  of  cur- 
rent police.  Here  are  two  different  messages 
.  .  .  that  could  have  been  your  contribution. 

(Roll  Los  Angeles  Police  Force  Message.) 

(Roll  Detroit  Police  Force  message.) 

Poverty  Is  another  business  concern  .  .  . 
for  both  social  and  business  reasons. 

(Roll  Urban  America  "Kitty"  Commercial.) 

If  poverty  could  be  reduced  by  one-third, 
the  Increase  In  consumer  spending  would  be 
21 '-r. 

Education  Is  a  business  concern  ...  at  all 
levels  of  education.  Here  is  an  ad  for  the 
United  Negro  College  Fund  ...  a  fund  to 
which   almost   every  major  corporation  do- 
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BAtM  «loIl*n.  W«  would  Ilk*  to  show  you  • 
aontrtbutton  bumIc  by  the  Polaroid  Corpon- 
Uon  ...»  tlira*-mlnut«  eommercUl  run 
twlo*  on  network  t«l«irlilon  .  .  .  and  tben 
offered  In  one  minute  Terslon  for  other  ad- 
▼ertleera.  Thla,  to  ua,  le  modem  corporate 
•dTertlelng  proving  corporate  concern. 
(Roll  Polaroid  Commercial  for  TTNCP. ) 
Wbere  can  you  go  to  help?  Everywhere 
are  meMagee  that  need  telling,  and  ezperte 
to  help.  The  Urban  Coalition  knows  the  cltlea 
and  their  problems,  the  National  Alliance  of 
Buslneaamen  knows  unemployment,  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency 
knows  crime's  coats;  but  tbey  all  need  your 
advertising  skills  and  your  advertising 
budgets. 

Why  should  you  help?  Senator  Dtrkaen 
gave  one  reason:  "Oovemment  can't  do  It 
alone."  I  believe  your  own  business  records 
wlU  give  you  anotber  reason.  And  so  will  your 
dtlaanshlp. 

I  would  like  to  close  this  morning  by 
thanking  you  all  for  one  example  of  what  we 
can  together  accomplish  .  .  .  you  with  yoiir 
advertising  skills,  and  we,  the  mass  media 
with  oiir  audiences. 

Hunger  In  our  land  of  plenty  Is  a  btialneas 
concern  -.  .  a  social  concern.  It  also  became 
a4>er80ixal  concern  when  CBS  telecast  Ite  re- 
port to  America. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  folder  describ- 
ing the  results.  At  the  top.  It  saya  the  pro- 
gram "moved  the  nation  to  tears."  This  was 
the  first  step. 

But  at  the  bottom  of  the  folder  Is  the  real 
result:  It  moved  the  people  to  action. 

As  people  deeply  concerned  with  the  busi- 
ness of  advertising,  as  manufacturers  and 
media,  how  well  we  use  our  skills  may  well 
determine  our  rigKt  to  advertise  .  .  .  and  test 
our  belief  that  the  "Business  of  Business  is 
America". 

As   Individuals,    as   companies,    you   have 
done  much  to  help  and  we  in  media  have 
done  much  too.  Together,  we  believe  we  can 
"both  do  more. 
Thank  you. 

WBKN   THXT   DON'T  COtJNT  OH    TOP,  TBXT   MAT 
*■  COTTNTINa  TOtr  OOT 

If  you  want  to  know  what  you  can  expect 
from  your  public,  perhaps  you  should  first 
know  more  about  what  your  public  expects 
from  you. 

Reported  here  Is  the  percent  and  the  type 
of  people  who  expect  and  wish  business,  gov- 
emnment.  education,  religion,  unions  to  do 
more  In  helping  solve  these  social  problems: 

Itspefcsntl 


Gov«fn- 
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10 
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35 

12 
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DtlinquMey... 

SO 

12 

47 

4S 

Poverty 

K 

30 

11 
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IS 

Information  oomaa  from  the  TvB-oommls- 
sloned  R.  H.  Bruskln  and  Assoclatee  nation- 
wide survey  of  2,664  adults  between  Septem- 
ber a  and  October  3.  1068. 

TvB's  Question :  "In  your  personal  opinion, 
which  of  these  groups  should  be  more  in- 
volved In  helping  solve  these  social  prob- 
lems?" 


I  WISH  WE  WERE  A  NATION 
WITH  PRIDE 


HON.  WILUAM  E.  MINSHALL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  10,  1969 

Mr.    MINSHALL.    Mr.    Speaker,    our 
country  would  be  a  better  place  in  which 
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to  live  If  we  had  more  yoimc  pecnde 
speaking  out  loud  and  clear  for  what  la 
right,  more  young  men  like  Sp4c.  Paul 
C.  Mathleaon. 

Paul  Mathleson  comes  from  Palrvlew 
Park,  Ohio,  In  the  23d  Congressional 
District  I  represent.  Only  recently,  at 
his  request,  I  sent  him  an  Ohio  State 
flag  In  which  his  parents  assure  me  he 
takes  great  pride.  Specialist  Mathleson 
has  served  a  good  share  of  his  Army  time 
In  Vietnam.  He  interrupted  his  educa- 
Uon  to  fulfill  his  obligation  to  his  coun- 
try, signed  up  for  13  months  in  Vietnam, 
and  plans  when  he  completes  his  service 
requirements  to  continue  his  education 
at  Cleveland  State  College. 

His  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  J.  Math- 
leson, were  kind  enough  to  share  with 
me  a  recent  Interesting  letter  they  re- 
ceived frcHn  Paul,  written  on  a  recent 
visit  to  JI4MU1.  His  concluding  para- 
graphs are  particularly  compelling.  We 
often  let  the  vocal  minority  drown  out 
the  Paul  Mathiesons  who  are  the  hope 
and  the  future  of  our  great  Nation,  and 
who,  when  the  count  is  down,  are  in  the 
vast  majority  of  our  youth. 

ToKTO,  Japan,  tfay  11,  1989. 
Hi   Mom  *  Dad:   The  favorite  flower  of 
Japan  is  the  asalea  bush.  They  come  in  all 
colors.  Tbey  have  a  lot  of  evergreens  over 
here  also. 

Japan  Is  all  mountains.  Tlie  shse  of  It  Is 
eqiilvalent  to  the  state  of  Ohio. 

"niere  are  14  million  people  In  Tokyo  city 
at  night.  During  the  day  10  mllUon  oome 
Into  the  city  to  work.  Thla  doesn't  Include 
totirlsts. 
They  have  buddha  temples  everywhere. 
The  people  are  very  camera  shy.  Iliey  don't 
throw  litter  on  the  streets.  They  go  out  of 
their  way  to  help  a  foreigner.  They  have 
pride.  Something  we  Americans  lack  I 

The  boys  and  girls  In  Junior  High  School 
wear  uniforms  and  the  boys'  hair  la  very 
short.  They  go  to  school  SV^  days  a  week. 
Every  tour  we  have  taken  so  far,  there  have 
been  school  kids  there  also.  They  really  get 
an  education. 

I  really  am  ashamed  o<  the  way  the  Amer- 
icans are  spoiled.  Everything  is  there  and 
taken  for  granted.  When  I  went  thru  Saigon, 
on  my  way  to  Japan,  and  saw  the  barbed 
wire  downtown  X  got  scared  to  think  that 
this  coiild  have  been  Cleveland. 

Something  has  to  be  done  about  the 
younger  generation  In  the  n.S.A.  The  rlota 
just  make  them  look  more  like  spoiled  brats 
every  day.  We  have  everything;  but  don't 
appreciate  It. 

If  our  government  cant  control  their  own 
people  then  who  the  devil  cant  They  say  we 
are  the  mlghtleet  nation.  I  wish  we  were  a 
nation  with  pride  and  not  these  asinine 
rtoU. 

Love, 


June  10,  1969 


'ALL  THESE  MORNINGS' 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OP    NEW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  10.  1969 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
current  books  deserving  consideration 
and  a  wide  audience  is  a  new  and  chari- 
tably brief  opus  by  Shirley  Povlch.  the 
renowned  sports  columnst  for  the  Wash- 
ington Post. 

The  book  Is  an  entertaining  one.  and 
it  is  entitled  "All  These  Mornings"  be- 
cause, as  we  all  know,  Mr.  Povich's  dally 


nAsUe  In  the  Post  is  entitled  "This  Morn- 
ing." Many  years  ago  Mr.  Povlch  pre- 
vailed upon  a  young  tennls-plajrlng  clerk/ 
typist  with  the  Federal  Oovemment, 
named  Bob  Consldlne  to  cast  his  lot  with 
the  field  of  journalism.  The  subeequent 
Consldlne  success  has  been  legendary 
and  I  am  pleased  to  insert  in  the  Rxcord 
Mr.  Consldlne 's  foreword  to  Mr.  Povich's 
new  book.  The  foreword  follows: 

Foarwoas  to  "Au.  Thcsc  MoaNXNoa" 

There's  been  a  lot  of  Idle  talk  among 
whlppersnapper  sportswrlters  that  I  have  a 
soft  spot  in  my  heart  for  Shirley  Lewis  Po- 
vlch. WeU,  I  have,  and  I  have  had  since  be 
saved  me  from  a  rapidly  receding  career  as 
the  State  Department  janitor  In  charge  of 
fUlng  top  secret  dispatches  from  our  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Minuter  Plenl- 
I>otentlary  to  the  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs, 
Croats,  and  Slovenes. 

Shirley  led  me  by  my  nose-ring  and  taught 
me  how  to  sit  down  In  the  press  boxes  of  the 
land  and.  consequently,  the  box  seats  of  the 
world.  And  he  taught  me  bow  to  report  what 
I  obeerved  with  as  much  dignity  and  de- 
corum as  I  could  siunmon.  He  is  one  of  those 
relatively  few  users  of  the  Queen's  English 
who  can  write  a  simple  declarative  sentence. 
What  a  magnificent  gift!  Born  in  Maine, 
which  speaks  a  tongue  hardly  decipherable 
until  Edmund  Muskle  came  along,  reared  in 
Washington.  D.C..  where  gobbledegook  was 
Invented.  Shirley  has  steadfastly  used  the 
28  sharp -edged  tools  of  the  alphabet  as 
Ood — who  is  obviously  an  Englishman — in- 
tended. His  dally  prose,  as  you  wUl  see  as 
you  read  along,  never  falls  to  pin  down  a 
point,  a  thought,  a  sentiment,  a  belief.  Her- 
bert Bayard  Swope  called  the  creation  of  a 
dally  journalistic  endeavor  "the  curse  of  ev- 
erydayneas."  Shirley  Povlch  has  turned  that 
dour  evaluation  into  "the  joy  of  everyday- 


Fellow  working  stiffs  marvel  at  his  endless 
zest  for  what  is  happening  in  the  ever-ex- 
panding and  wonderful  world  of  sports.  They 
thirst  for  the  replenishing  well-springs  of 
this  jaunty  observer  whose  home-town  club 
has  not  won  a  pennant  since  1S33:  whose 
pro  football  team  has  not  done  well  since 
George  Preston  MarshaU's  fur  coat  turned 

gr*y 

Shirley  Is  a  special  person  In  that  having 
worked  In  one  town  all  of  bis  newspaper 
life  be  baa  never  become — and,  of  course, 
never  wlU — a  home  town  referee.  Like  a 
Ralph  McOlll  In  AUanta  or  a  Qallleo  at  the 
Vatican  he  has  had  bis  problems  with  the 
Establishments.  I  never  saw  him  back  up  an 
inch. 

Some  day  I'm  going  to  ask  him  a  great 
favor.  If  I  find  him  in  a  pleasant  mood.  I'm 
going  to  ask  him  to  let  me  carry  his  type- 
writer. 

Bob  CoNsmiNE. 


WATER  POLLXmON 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OP   CAUrOBNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  10, 1969 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  1966  the  Congress  promised 
the  people  of  the  United  States  that  the 
growing  crisis  of  water  pollution  would 
be  attacked  by  the  yederal  Government 
through  financial  support  of  the  efforts 
of  communities  to  control  their  own  pol- 
lution. Along  with  many  other  promises 
to  meet  our  civilian  needs,  this  promise 
too  has  been  bnAen. 

We  have  the  chance  during  this  Con- 
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gress  to  keep  our  past  promises  and  to 
start  work  on  the  Herculean  task  of 
cleaning  up  our  Nation's  waterways.  For 
these  reasons  I  um  joining  those  who  ad- 
vocate the  appropriation  of  the  full  $1 
billion  authorized  for  community  sews«e 
plants  during  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

At  present  the  administration  is  re- 
questing but  $214  million,  an  InEidequate 
figure,  which  would  bring  current  sew- 
age treatment  programs  to  a  near  halt. 
I  understand  other  inadequate  programs 
are  under  consideration  by  the  admlnis- 
tratl<»i,  programs  which  would  cost  the 
local  community  far  more  than  the  pres- 
ent grant  programs. 

The  $1  billion  funding  would  result 
In  at  least  twice  that  amount  of  new  con- 
struction as  Federal  water  pollution  pro- 
grams are  on  a  matching  basis  with  local 
communities. 

I  would  repeat  the  urglngs  of  Mary- 
land's able  Governor,  Marvin  Mandel: 

Our  people  are  fed  up  with  bllUon-doUar 
talk  and  million-dollar  action. 

Let  me  cite  my  own  area,  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay,  as  an  example  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  water  pollution  problem. 

The  taxpayers  of  the  bay  area  have 
spent  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  on 
water  pollution  facilities,  but  recent 
studies  show  that  expenditures  of  up  to  $2 
billion  are  needed  to  meet  the  problem. 

At  the  same  time  the  bay  is  facing  a 
relatively  new  threat — the  threat  of  red 
tides  which  discolor  its  water  and  spread 
odors  across  its  surface. 

These  tides  are  apparently  the  result 
of  the  addition  of  nutrients  to  bay  wa- 
ters, a  new  factor  in  problems  of  the 
bay. 

We  must  either  meet  and  overcome 
these  problems  of  our  waterways,  or 
abandon  them  for  all  times  as  open  sew- 
ers, a  place  of  contamination. 

This  Congress  must  act  to  meet  this 
and  other  pressing  needs  of  our  Nation. 


WE  WERE  VERY  TOGETHER 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  10,  1969 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  Fred  M. 
Hechinger,  education  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times,  in  a  column  that  appeared 
on  June  2.  has  described  with  incisive 
perception  a  factor  that  goes  to  the  root 
of  student  unrest. 

Rather  than  attempting  to  paraphrase 
Mr.    Hechinger's    excellent    and    well- 
expressed  thoughts,  I  include  his  column 
in   the  Record  so  that  our  colleagues 
might  have  the  benefit  of  his  important 
thoughts: 
(From  the  New  York  "nmes,  June  2,  1969] 
We  Were  Vebt  Together 
(By  Fred  M.  Hechinger) 

After  the  student  occupation  of  Harvard's 
University  Hall,  an  undergraduate  reporter 
wrote  In  The  Harvard  Crimson:  "What  was 
most  euphoric,  however,  was  us  and  what  we 
were  to  each  other.  For  those  few  hours  we 
were  brothers  and  sisters.  .  .  .  You  had  to 
realize,  whatever  your  politics  and  whatever 
your  tactics,  that  we  were  very  beautiful  In 
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University  Hall,  we  were  very  human,  and 
we  were  very  together." 

This  theme  has  run  through  aU  student 
uprisings,  and  it  Is  being  overlooked  at  the 
risk  of  missing  what  may  be  the  most  sig- 
nificant— though  Irrational  and  entirely  non- 
political — ingredient  of  the  student  rebel- 
lion: a  search  for  an  emotional,  communal 
escape  from  reality. 

"Emotions  are  our  guts;  without  them  we 
are  but  thinking  machines,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  which  such  machines  (Bundy,  Kis- 
singer) are  capable  hsts  left  Its  scars  on  all 
of  us,"  wrote  Nicholas  Gagarin,  the  Crimson 
commentator. 

Through  most  of  the  campus  unrest  runs 
a  theme  of  Intoxication  with  rebellion-forged 
bonds  among  a  passionate  new  community — 
a  heady  replacement  for  the  lonely  life  of 
reason,  especially  when  that  life  is  too  often 
debased  by  pedantry.  This  theme  was  hailed 
by  the  chroniclers  of  the  communes  briefly 
established  In  last  year's  occupied  buildings 
at  Columbia.  It  reflected  the  mood  of  the 
9,000  gathered  all  night  in  Cornell's  Barton 
Hall. 

There  Is  nothing  new  In  the  emotional 
search  for  a  camaraderie  of  danger.  It  Is 
deeply  felt  by  veterans  of  virtually  every 
war,  and  the  warmth  of  shared  experience 
becomes  mystically  glorified  as  the  terror 
that  once  accompanied  it  fades  from  mem- 
ory. That  was  why  Londoners  after  World 
War  II  readily  agreed  with  ChurchlU  that 
the  days  of  the  Blitz  were  indeed  their 
"finest  hour." 

CAMARADERIE    OP    DANGER 

The  stark  fact,  however,  is  that  the  cama- 
raderie of  danger  or  fear  does  not  lend  it- 
self to  institutionalization.  It  continues  in 
Israel's  frontier  settlements,  but  only  as  long 
as  the  external  threat  persists.  In  ordinary 
life.  It  ocasionally  envelopes  groups  of  people, 
like  a  flash  flood,  when  a  mining  town  Is  hit 
by  disaster  below  or  when  a  child  Is  trapped 
in  a  well.  During  the  city's  school  shutdown 
last  year,  the  embattled  bonds  of  resistance 
created  a  campfire  unity  among  the  black 
and  white  teaching  staff  in  Intermediate 
School  271  In  Ocean  Hill-Brownsville,  but 
the  harmony  has  long  since  evaporated.  It 
went  with  the  police  barricades. 

Through  the  ages,  men — and  particularly 
rulers — have  made  efforts  to  bottle  the  es- 
sence of  togetherness  and  let  out  a  whiff  of 
It  whenever  the  masses  seemed  to  get  restless 
and  bored.  The  Romans  called  it  "bread  and 
circuses."  which  (depending  on  one's  sta- 
tion in  the  economy)  could  mean  either  af- 
fluence or  welfare  along  with  the  artificially 
created  excitement  of  the  arena. 

In  this  century,  the  state-run  business  of 
communal  excitement  was  developed  to  ex- 
treme efficiency  and  fever  pitch  by  the  Nazis' 
Nuremberg  Party  Congress — gigantic  tribal 
hate-ins  which  Hitler's  oratory  pointed 
against  imaginary  enemies  outside  the  magic 
circle. 

The  colleges  themselves  are  no  newcomers 
to  the  art  of  creating  shared-danger  togeth- 
erness. Hazing,  after  all,  was  a  clumsy  and 
often  violent  effort  at  mass-produced  co- 
hesion among  freshmen  by  exposing  them  to 
legalized  persecution.  It  went  out  of  style 
only  after  it  had  become  clear  that  violence, 
e6F>eclally  when  officially  condoned,  soon  gets 
out  of  hand. 

StTBSTrrDTE   FOR   BOREDOM 

The  synthetic  rah-rah  spirit  of  the  grid- 
Iron,  occasionally  reinforced  by  panty  raids 
and  food  riots,  fits  the  pattern.  It  is  a  tribute 
to  the  greater  academic  and  social  conscious- 
ness of  today's  youth  that  it  has  created  the 
teach-in  as  a  form  of  togetherness  protest. 
But  the  teach-in  became  institutionally  con- 
doned so  quickly  that  only  the  boredom  re- 
mained. Talk  marathons,  once  legalized,  were 
thus  replaced  by  building  occupations. 

Those  who  doubt  that  boredom,  and  the 
human    search  for  the  excitement  of  shared 
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risks  are  ingredients  of  the  present  student 
unrest,  should  consider  that  Sweden  has  bad 
its  share  of  youth  rebellion  and  even  vio- 
lence. Sweden  is.  after  all,  the  coucUy  where 
social  justice  has  been  nationalized  and  slums 
do  not  exist. 

The  pursuit  of  communal  excitement, 
especially  among  the  young,  is  perfectly  nat- 
\iral.  The  trouble  starts  when  its  emphasis 
on  emotion  and  sentimentality,  instead  of 
being  an  occasional  escape,  becomes  domi- 
nant and  a  full-time  occupation.  It  is  then 
that  empathy  and  prejudices  quickly  become 
scrambled,  and  the  anger  of  the  commxine.  in 
its  world-saving  zeal,  ceases  to  focus  on  aid 
to  the  oppressed  and  looks  for  scapegoats. 

The  world  of  scholarship  puts  a  premium 
on  the  lone,  personal  effort,  and  therefore  is 
exposed  to  loneliness.  In  an  era  of  television, 
political  consensus,  commercially  propagated 
togetherness  and  social  directors  even  for 
children's  parties,  loneliness  is  likely  to  pose 
a  threat  to  many  youths  who  should  have 
been,  but  in  fact  were  not,  prepared  for  It  by 
parents,  teachers  and  society. 


EDITOR'S  LETTER  TO  TODAY'S 
GRADUATES 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA  ' 

OP   lUCRIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  10,  1969 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Maury 
Vincent,  the  well-known  editor  of  the 
Macomb  Daily  of  Mount  Clemens,  Mich., 
has  written  an  "open  letter"  to  today's 
high  school  graduates,  a  letter  which  I 
encourage  everyone  to  read. 

Mr.  Vincent's  letter  contains  a 
thoughtful  message  to  these  graduates: 

Set  your  sights  on  a  high  goal  and  make 
every  effort  to  achieve  that  goal. 

So  tuck  your  dreams  and  your  hopes  under 
your  arm — 

Writes  Mr.  Vincent — 

And  make  it  straight  for  the  future. 

Mr.  Vincent's  letter  follows : 

Graditates:  Yottrs  Is  the  Gift  op 

THE    FVTURE 

Dear  high  school  graduates  of  1969: 

Very  soon  now,  you  will  reach  a  milestone 
in  your  life  .  .  .  graduation  from  high  school. 
That  diploma  you'll  be  receiving  is  the  trans- 
fer document  which  takes  you  from  relative 
serenity  of  sheltered  waters  to  the  turbulent 
sea  of  the  mainstream  of  society  with  all  of 
Its  challenges.  As  you  approach  this  im- 
portant moment  in  your  lives,  I'd  like  to 
discuss  a  few  people  with  you — people  like 
Socrates,  Marcus  Aurelius,  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  and  Galloping  Joe — ^plus  some 
ideas — philosophy  if  you  will — as  well  as  the 
enigma  of  the  student  of  today  and  to- 
morrow. 

But  wait  a  minute.  Galloping  Joe?  you 
ask.  Who  is  he  and  how  did  he  get  Into  such 
distinguished  company?  Well,  Galloping 
Joe — like  Reggie  Trombley  or  Joe  DeLamlel- 
leure — was  a  hardrunning  football  back  for 
a  high  school  on  Detroit's  East  Side  when 
I  was  a  senior  at  St.  Ambrose  High  School. 
You  know  St.  Ambrose  today  as  a  football 
powerhouse.  Back  in  my  day  we  were  the 
league's  doormats.  We  lost  the  opening  game 
of  the  1939  season  by  the  score  of  69-0. 

Galloping  Joe  knew  but  one  way  to  play 
football.  Once  the  ball  was  snapped,  he 
tucked  it  under  his  arm  and  barrelled 
straight  ahead.  No  fancy  running  for  him. 
And  on  this  afternoon,  after  Joe  has  run  over 
me  the  third  straight  tune  and  is  helping  me 
to  my  feet  after  scoring,  I  say  to  him:  "Joe 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


bow  eooM  70a  dont  ancac*  tn  aoBM  faaer 
tMTOkMi-IUld.  •wtT«I-hlpiMd.  aM^^tepptiiff 
ninnltn  tint— d  of  rtuinljif  ow  m*  »>^  « 
Sh«rm*a  tuikT 

Am  bo  walkod  awsy.  <taUo|i(nf  Jo*  nM: 
"''•n.  the  quleka«t  way  to  th*t  goal  Un*  la 
■tnlgbt  mhmA." 
Well  get  back  to  that  Ut«r. 
I  can't  balp  but  fed  tbat  life  la  a  raUy 
race  nu  by  auooeedlnc  seneratlona.  Same  of 
ua  lead,  aome  traU  behind  and  aom*  drop 
out,  but  the  majority  of  oa  plod  along,  en- 
joying a  bit  of  the  acenery  along  the  way 
and  perhapa  auiferlng  a  pang  or  two  but 
accompUahlng  moat  of  thoae  thlnga  expected 
of  human  belnga.  The  Important  factor  to 
realize  here  U  that  we  have  a  goal  ...  a 
finish  line  for  which  we  strive  and  expend 
every  effort  at  our  command,  transcending 
the  confualMt  and  chaoa  of  a  world  gone 
mad. 

This  world  has  been  confused  before.  It 
has  been  chaotic  before.  And.  certainly,  it 
has  been  mad  before.  Tour  parents  and  I 
are  familiar  with  the  pattern.  We  grew  up  In 
the  depression  and  In  our  late  teens  or  early 
twentlea  we  fought  that  second  big  war  to 
end  all  wars.  Yet,  there  followed  Korea  and 
how  tBiSre  Is  Vietnam.  The  world  and  times 
Qo  ch&Oge,  have  changed  and  are  constantly 
changing. 

Language,  for  Inatance,  has  undergone 
great  changes.  Webster's  third  International 
dictionary,  published  In  1963.  had  to  add 
100.000  words  to  the  list  first  published  In 
1934.  Tour  parents,  as  I  do,  recall  that  In 
otir  high  school  dajrs  we  dldnt  have,  and 
therefore  had  no  words  like,  astronaut,  atom 
bomb,  antibiotics,  contact  lens,  black  power. 
white  backlash,  sit  In.  love  In,  hippie,  ylpple. 
up  tight  and  way  out. 

So  the  quest  for  knowledge  and  Identity 
goes  on  In  an  ever-changing  world.  Socrates 
was  asked  by  the  young  men  at  his  feet — 
the  intellectiials  of  their  time — what  is  the 
earth  made  of  7  How  did  It  come  to  be?  What 
are  human  beings  here  for?  How  can  we  be 
happy? 

And  Socrates  said  to  them :  "Do  not  bother 
your  heads  overmuch  with  problems  regard- 
Ing  creation  or  the  substance  of  things.  Here 
you  are.  a  man.  Uvlng  for  a  while  In  a  world 
with  other  men.  What  you  must  do  la  to 
think  how  you  can  Uve  and  help  others  to 
live,  most  nobly  and  wisely." 

Think  how  you  can  live  and  help  others 
to  live  most  nobly  and  wisely. 

Certainly,  a  great  part  of  that  thinking 
process  Is  education  and  college  is  a  major 
portion  of  that  education.  But  today's  stu- 
dent— along  with  his  university — Is  often  an 
enigma  to  those  who  live  In  the  broader 
spectrum  of  society.  Long  hair,  beards,  social 
protests,  sit-ins.  the  use  of  drugs — all  these 
are  manifestations  of  a  situation  which  stu- 
dents can  hardly  explain  to  themselves,  much 
less  to  outsiders  or  elders. 

"Why."  a  businessman  or  laborer  or  house- 
wife often  ask.  "are  today's  kids  the  way  they 
are?  We  weren't  like  that." 

In  answering  that  question.  Professor  Don- 
ald Brown  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
state*  that  student  discontent  Is  not  new. 
Trends  bora  of  a  mass  world  culture  ac- 
counts for  Its  prominence  today.  Today's 
rapid  social,  cultural  and  technological 
change*  have  largely  done  away  with  the 
Hollywood  rah-rah  of  the  campuses.  The 
modem  student  has  leas  fun  (and  feels 
guilty  about  having  fun),  says  Prof.  Brown. 
He  works  harder  and  relates  Ms  intellectual 
life  more  closely  with  his  social  life  than  did 
the  student  of  the  past.  The  more  sophisti- 
cated modem  student  alko  becomes  more 
concerned  over  issues  of  IndivlduAl  rights 
within  the  university  and  Ln  society. 

This  Is  normal.  Prof.  Brown  explains,  since 

greater  sophistication   generally   leads   to  a 

concern  over  man's  relation  to  his  society 

and  his  political  order. 

The    contradictions    of    society — affluence 
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And  £r**dom  axtttlng  alon^dd*  poverty  and 
•nal*T*m*nt  of  igncnuae*.  dlaerlmlnatton 
*B<1  bop*l*aan**a — b*oom*  cl**rly  vtatble  to 
th***  young  adults.  An  awaraaaaa  of  th«** 
oontradlctlona  conatltvt**  a  growing  op.  a 
~Ioes  of  tnnoe*nc*"  whloh  la  lnt«iialfl*d  by 
rapid  mas*  cnmmnnlcatlona  that  axpo** 
hypocrisy  in  a  seaming  authorttattv*  fashion. 
Along  with  this  trend  toward  loaa  of  in- 
nocence, aays  Prof.  Brown,  has  come  a  search 
for  a  new  aodo-polltlcal  stance.  Old  notions 
like  patnoUam  no  longer  stir  a  person  aa 
they  once  did.  The  new  mass  ethic  of  tb* 
younger  Intelligentsia  streaaea  an  exlst«ntUI 
view  of  self-determination,  reaponalbtllty, 
meaningful  and  personal  commiinlcatlon 
and  the  eaaence  of  one's  self -Identity.  Fra- 
ternities and  sororlUes  go  begging  for  mem- 
bers. The  days  of  the  raccoon  coats  and  gold- 
fish swallowing  are  paaae. 

Btudenu  today  not  only  want  to  know  who 
they  are  and  what  they  are  but  where  they're 
going  aa  well.  Can  any  of  we  parents  hon- 
esUy  say  that  at  the  age  of  the  youngsters 
In  our  midst  now  we  were  aware  of  the  world 
around  us  as  they  are? 

Alright,  you  ask  Prof.  Brown,  aa  how  doea 
a  university  or  coUege  prevent  student  stress 
and  alienation?  By  meeting  students'  needs 
for  widespread,  meaningful  Intellectual  ^r\t\ 
aoelal  Interaction,  says  Brown,  adding: 
"Olven  the  Inherent  shyness  of  young  peo- 
ple, and  yet  their  great  need  to  communicate 
with  one  another,  a  university  atmoaphare 
which  throws  them  together  but  provide* 
little  mutual  Intellectual  experience  will 
quite  naturally  lead  them  to  seek  ways  to 
Interact  that  do  not  always  reflect  the  pur- 
poaes  of  the  university." 
A  sit-in  is  bom. 

In  his  meditations,  the  philosopher  Marcus 
Aurellus  wrote:  "If  you  work  at  that  which 
Is  before  you.  following  right  reason  seri- 
ously, vigorously,  calmly,  without  allowing 
anything  else  to  distract  you  ...  if  you 
hold  to  this,  expecting  nothing,  but  satisfied 
to  live  now  according  to  nature,  speaking 
heroic  truth  In  every  word  you  utter,  you 
will  live  happy.  And  there  Is  no  man  able 
to  prevent  this." 

How  perfectly  does  It  describe  our  young 
people  of  today  They  seek,  and  achieve,  a 
truth  which  has  eluded  many  parents.  Iliat 
truth  la  their  relationship  to  one  another 
and  the  world  In  which  they  Uve.  It  Is  an 
attribute  that  too  many  of  we  parents  do 
not  poaaeas  .  .  .  and  In  spite  of  this  our 
children,  most  of  them,  are  surviving  and 
will  grow  to  become  the  stalwart  parents 
and  leaders  of  tomorrow. 

You  young  people  reading  this  are  a  part 
of  that  future. 

In  his  Inaugural  speech.  President  John  P. 
Kennedy  said:  "The  world  Is  very  different 
now.  For  ntan  holds  In  his  mortal  hands  the 
power  to  abolish  all  form  of  human  poverty 
and  all  forms  of  human  life.  .  .  .  And  yet, 
the  same  revolutionary  beliefs  for  which  our 
forebears  fought  are  sUll  at  Issue  around 
the  globe  .  .  .  the  belief  that  the  rights  of 
man  come  not  from  the  generosity  of  the 
state  but  from  the  hand  of  Ood.  .  .  .  Let  the 
word  go  forth  from  this  time  and  place  to 
friend  and  foe  alike  that  the  torch  has  been 
passed  to  a  new  generation  of  Americans  .  .  . 
bom  In  this  century,  tempered  by  war,  dis- 
ciplined by  a  cold  and  bitter  peace,  proud  of 
our  ancient  heritage  .  .  .  and  unwilling  to 
witness  or  permit  the  slow  imdolng  of  those 
human  rights  to  which  this  nation  has  al- 
ways been  committed  and  to  which  we  are 
committed  today." 

Although  President  Kennedy  meant  these 
words  for  all  Americans,  I  am  certain  he  was 
thinking  primarily  of  you  young  people  .  .  . 
the  citizens,  the  parents,  the  leaders  of  to- 
morrow .  .  .  the  heirs  of  this  battered  old 
globe  which  grows  heavier  on  our  shoulders 
every  day  as  we  grow  older  and  feel  the 
burden  of  Its  weight. 
We  are  getting  tired  and  It's  about  time 


for  othan  to  stap  ottt  Into  thla  z«Ut  raoe  of 
Ufa. 

So  tuck  your  draama  and  your  hopea  under 
your  arm  and  mak*  straight  tot  tha  fu- 
tur*  .  .  .  ramembarlng  tb*  words  of  that 
gridiron  phlloaopber,  Oalloplng  Jo«,  who 
aald:  "Man,  the  only  way  to  that  goal  line 
Is  straight  ahead." 

I  wish  you  wall. 


THE  THIED  OOVERNMENT  AND  THE 
17.S.  COMMTTIiCENT  IN  vncTMAM 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF   mw    TOK 

IN  THK  HOnSK  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  10,  1969 

Mr.  BINOHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues  and  other  readers 
oi  the  RxcoHS  the  following  lead  editorial 
from  today's  New  York  Times: 
MmwAT  TowAiD  Pxscx? 
The  alze  of  the  first  26.000-man  American 
troop  reduction  in  Vietnam  la  less  Important 
than  the  poUcy  direction  It  Indicates.  The 
Vietnamese  are  as  familiar  as  Americans  with 
the  old  Chinese  saying:  "A  journey  of  1,000 
miles  must  begin  with  a  single  step." 

The  Nlxon-Thleu  announcement  at  Blld- 
way  Is  a  step  toward  American  disengage- 
ment from  Vietnam.  Before  disengagement  Is 
completed,  a  negotiated  settlement  will  have 
to  Intervene  that  assures  North  Vietnam's 
withdrawal  and  an  agreed  shape  for  South 
Vietnam's  political  future.  But  nothing  Is 
more  likely  to  advance  those  goals  at  this 
time  than  progressive  de-Amerlcanlzatlon  of 
the  war. 

Two  other  decisions  taken  at  Midway  may 
prove  ultimately  to  be  of  Importance.  But 
not  enough  la  known  about  them  yet  for  a 
judgment  to  be  made.  President  Thleu  spoke 
of  a  new  land  reform  program  which  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  agreed  to  help  finance.  If.  as 
rumored.  It  Involves  Immediate  cancellation 
of  all  land  rents  and  transfer  of  the  land  to 
tenanta  Ulllng  it — without  delay  for  clear- 
ance of  land  titles  and  compensation  to  land- 
lords, which  could  come  later — peasant  sup- 
port for  Saigon  and  Vletcong  Interest  In 
negotiation  oould  both  be  stimulated. 

The  third  decision  at  Midway,  which  could 
prove  the  most  Important  of  all,  evidently 
concerns  a  new  proposal  for  South  Viet- 
namese elections  that  doubtless  will  be  ad- 
vanced In  Paris  In  the  coming  weeks.  The 
precise  nature  of  the  propoeal  has  not  been 
disclosed,  nor  Is  It  clear  whether  detailed 
agreement  was  reached.  But  It  Is  not  likely 
that  the  Paris  negotiations  can  be  moved 
very  far  off  dead  center  unttl  there  Is  a 
negotiable  reply  to  the  Vletcong  proposal  for 
an  Interim  coalition  govenunent  to  conduct 
new  elections  In  South  Vietnam.  A  proposal 
for  a  mixed  electoral  commission,  including 
Vletcong  representatives,  could  bring  the  two 
sides  within  negotiating  range. 

The  pollUcal  future  of  South  Vietnam  Is 
what  the  war  Is  all  about.  Mutual  withdrawal 
of  external  forces — which  coiild  be  brought 
about  tacitly  by  American  troop  cuts — can 
begin  but  It  cannot  be  completed  until  an 
agreement  Is  negotiated  on  the  future  gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam. 

The  ten  points  advanced  by  the  National 
Liberation  Front  and  Mr.  Nixon's  eight  points 
oolncloa  to  a  considerable  degree,  as  both 
sides  have  acknowledged.  But  It  Is  unlikely 
that  Hanoi  and  the  N.L.F.  can  be  enticed 
Into  serious  private  talks^  until  the  central 
point  of  disagreement — an  interim  co«ill- 
tlon — is  opened  for  negoUaUons  as  well. 


Some  of  the  newsmen  have  reix>rted 
from  Saigon  and  Midway  that  the  Nixon - 
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Thleu  conference  results  have  caused 
great  concern  In  South  Vietnam  about 
the  firmness  of  the  U.S.  commitment. 

If  that  is  so — and  I  hope  it  Is — Pres- 
ident Nixon  is  to  be  commended.  For  it 
is  high  time  that  the  Government  of 
South  Vietnam  should  begin  to  realize 
that  it  will  not  continue  to  enjoy  U.S. 
support  no  matter  how  it  behaves. 

In  the  Ught  of  this,  it  is  gravely  dis- 
turbing that,  since  returning  from  Mid- 
way, President  Thieu  has  stated  that 
Vietnamese  who  advocate  a  coalition 
government  will  be  punished.  Surely,  if 
this  attitude  continues  and  is  imple- 
mented, the  prospects  for  a  political  set- 
tlement of  the  war  will  be  dim  indeed. 
The  United  States  ought  to  make  clear 
that  its  support  will  be  withdrawn  if  the 
Thleu  Government  insists  on  blocking 
the  possibility  of  an  agreement  with 
Hanoi  and  the  NLF  in  this  fashion. 

As  the  Times  editorial  suggests,  no 
agreement  on  elections  will  be  possible 
unless  both  sides  are  reasonably  satisfied 
that  the  elections  can  be  carried  out  un- 
der free  and  fair  conditions.  This  means 
not  only  supervisory  arrangements  for 
the  elections  themselves  but  govern- 
mental arrangements  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  that  will  minimize  Improper 
pressures  on  the  electorate. 


BLACK  STUDIES  WITH  A  RED  HEAD 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  10,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  manip- 
ulation by  the  intellectual  elite  never 
ceases  to  amaze. 

The  exclusive  Bryn  Mawr  College  for 
women,  pressured  into  accepting  a  black 
studies  program,  has  tentatively  ap- 
pointed the  Communist  Party's  national 
committeeman.  Dr.  Herbert  Aptheker,  to 
its  faculty. 

I  include  in  the  Record  a  June  8  report 
from  the  New  Hampshire  Sunday  News: 

I  From  the  New  Hampshire  Sunday  News, 

June  8,  1969] 

Brtn   Mawr    Picks   Top   U.S.   Red,   Dk.   Ap- 

THEKEK   To   Direct   "Black  Studies   Pro- 
gram" 

(By  Victor  Lasky) 

New  Tork,  June  7. — Would  you  believe 
that  a  leading  Communist  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  Bryn  Mawr  College — yes,  Bryn 
Mawr  College — as  director  of  Its  Black  Stud- 
ies Program  (BSP)  ? 

Well,  you'd  better  believe  it.  It's  true. 

Dr.  Herbert  Aptheker,  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party's  National  Committee  and 
its  leading  "expert"  on  the  ''Negro  Ques- 
tion," has  been  named  to  direct  "Black  Stud- 
ies" at  the  exclusive  college  for  women  begin- 
ning next  September. 

That  Is,  of  course,  if  the  appointment  Is 
not  withdrawn.  Already  considerable  oppo- 
sition to  Dr.  Aptheker  is  building,  particu- 
larly among  horrified  alumni.  Even  some 
faculty  members  have  voiced  misgivings,  not 
so  much  because  Dr.  Aptheker  is  a  devoted 
Communist  but  because  his  own  writings 
persistently  revealed  him  to  be  a  slavish  fol- 
lower of  the  "Party  Line." 

Dr.  Aptheker,  however,  is  weU  aware  of 
the  significance  of  his  appointment  to  the 
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cause  of  communism.  He  Is  quoted  in  the 
"Dally  World" — the  successor  paper  of  the 
"Dally  Worker" — as  sasring: 

"It  is  thrilling,  with  wide  national  sig- 
nificance for  the  Communist  Party.  It  also 
refiects  something  of  what  this  student 
movement  is  all  about,  which  many  people 
have  failed  to  understand." 

The  "Dally  World"  contended  that  Dr. 
Aptheker  was  appointed  "after  black  stu- 
dents demanded  a  Black  Studies  Program 
with  him  as  its  head." 

The  Idea  of  ''black  studies,"  In  Itself,  Is 
controversial. 

Legitimate  fears  have  been  expressed  that 
such  programs  will  not  encourage  scholar- 
ship as  much  as  revolutionary  activism  not 
only  on  the  campuses  but  In  black  commu- 
nities across  the  nation. 

Now,  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Aptheker, 
who  Is  white,  to  head  the  Black  Studies  Pro- 
gram at  one  of  the  nation's  more  elegant  in- 
stitutions will  only  tend  to  confirm  the  wide- 
spread fears. 

Another  aspect  of  "Black  Studies"  that  has 
caused  concern  has  been  the  tendency  of 
such  programs — as  at  Antloch  College — to 
lead  to  the  separation  of  black  and  white 
students.  This  tendency  has  been  excoriated 
by  such  leading  negro  spokesmen  as  Roy  Wll- 
klns  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People  (NAACP) 
and  the  renowned  psychologists.  Dr.  Ken- 
neth Clark. 

The  record  clearly  demonstrates  that  Dr. 
Aptheker  is  far  from  an  objective  scholar. 
His  writings  are  completely  attuned  to  the 
shifts  and  turns  of  the  Communist  Party 
"line." 

He  is  a  leading  Communist  historian.  And, 
as  Dr.  Wilson  Record  wrote  in  his  monumen- 
tal book,  "The  Negro  and  the  Communist 
Party": 

"The  Communists  wrote  American  history, 
and  especially  negro  American  history,  with 
a  purpose.  The  Party,  like  Its  mother  organi- 
zation in  the  USSR,  demanded  tbat  the  past 
explain  and  Justify  the  present,  and  that  It 
point  to  the  future — a  futvu*  in  which  great 
things  were  seen  for  the  party. 

"If  the  role  of  great  negro  figures  was  dis- 
torted. If  small  men  were  clothed  In  the  gar- 
ments of  the  mighty,  if  undifferentiated  pro- 
test was  Imbued  with  heavy  ideological  over- 
tones. If  the  accomplishments  of  moderate 
leaders  were  reduced  to  insignificance,  if 
facts  and  scholarship  suffered  In  the  process, 
this  could  not  evoke  major  concern. 

"The  Party  historian  was  a  Party  man  first 
and  a  historian  second." 

In  a  footnote,  Dr.  Record  added: 

"Aptheker  is  currently  a  good  case  In 
point." 


TRIBUTE    TO    LENA    WASHINGTON 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  10,  1969 

Mr.  BELL  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  May  23  in  Los  Angeles,  a  large  con- 
tingent of  leaders  of  my  political  party 
met  at  the  Biltmore  Hotel  to  honor  one 
of  our  most  popular  and  most  effective 
members. 

Lena  Washington  has  now  sei-ved  the 
Republican  State  central  committee  for 
more  than  20  years. 

Since  1948  she  has  held  virtually  every 
position  and  has  been  entrusted  with 
virtually  every  important  responsibility 
that  can  be  given  to  a  key  executive  staff 
member. 

She  was  my  indispensable  aide  when  I 
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wsis  chairman  of  the  Republican  State 
and  county  central  committees  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

She  served  such  other  former  party 
chairmen  as  Secretary  Robert  Pinch, 
Senator  George  Murphy,  Assemblyman 
George  Milias,  former  Assemblyman 
Laughlln  Waters,  and  a  host  of  others 
with  equal  distinction. 

In  recognition  of  her  service  to  her 
party  Lena  Washington  was  selected  to 
serve  as  honorary  secretary  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Convention  of  1952 
and  as  a  presidential  elector  for  the  State 
of  California  in  1968. 

More  impressive  than  all  the  honors 
that  have  come  her  way,  however,  is  the 
galaxy  of  Republican  friends  and  ad- 
mirers she  collected  over  the  last  20 
years. 

Not  the  least  of  these  is  the  President 
of  the  United  States  who  was  a  Los 
Angeles  Congressman  when  Lena  first 
began  her  service  with  our  party  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Lena  Washington  has  been  a  good 
friend  and  a  tireless  supporter  of  many 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  public 
life  who  have  carried  the  Republican 
banner. 

It  is  fitting  that  this  good  friend  be 
given  evidence  of  the  high  regard,  ad- 
miration, and  respect  that  all  of  us  feel 
for  her. 


REMEMBER  ME 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  10.  1969 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mi'.  Speaker,  recently  an 
excellent  newspaper  in  my  congressional 
district,  the  Oyster  Bay  Guardian, 
printed  a  poem  written  by  an  American 
soldier  on  duty  in  Vietnam.  This  poem 
poignantly  describes  the  terrible  condi- 
tions to  which  our  boys  in  Vietnam  are 
subjected. 

The  author  of  the  poem,  Sp4c.  Donald 
P.  Fleury,  asks  something  very  simple 
but  something  very  important  of  those 
of  us  back  home.  He  asks  in  a  sincere 
plea  "Remember  Me." 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  never  for- 
get for  a  moment  that  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  our  brave  young  men  are  fight- 
ing a  war  10,000  miles  from  home.  To 
remind  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  to  give  appropriate  recognition  to 
Specialist  Fleury 's  just  request,  I  wish  to 
include  his  poem  in  the  Record  at  this 

point: 

Remember  Me 

( By  Donald  P.  Fleury ) 
(Note. — Sp4c.  Donald  P.  Fleury  Is  with 
the  First  Engineering  Battalion  of  the  First 
Infantry  Division  of  the  U.S.  Army,  stationed 
at  Lai  Kbe,  VietNam.  He  is  the  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  E.  C.  Fleiur,  of  78  Hawthorne 
Road,  East  Norwich.) 
You  know  last  night  while  standing  guard, 

I  thought  I'd  write  a  poem. 
And  tell  it  like  it  really  is  to  all  you  people 

back  home. 
You  folks  read  all  the  papers  and  watch  the 

TV  shows. 
But  even  with   all  of  that,   not  one  reaUy 

knows. 
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Tou  hear  Um  good  ■Ida  of  sU  oar  bftttlas, 

th«  tmeaalm  we  kill. 
But  you'Te  nerer  aeen  your  buddy  fall,  vlUle 

charging  up  a  hlU. 
At  home  foa  walk  down  crowded  Mdewalka, 

orln  a  crowded  mall. 
But  here,  the  brush  or  JuiicI*  trail  U  thick. 

and  you  have  to  crawl. 
Back  In  the  world,  you  have  brldgae  built, 

to  go  acroea  a  rtver. 
But  here  In  Nam  we  walk  right  In.  and  when 

It's  oold  we  ahlrer. 
Tou'T*  go«  air  condltlonen   there,  to  cool 

your  shop  or  den. 
But  over  here  It'e  eo  damn  hot,  we  think 

It's  hell  we're  In. 
At  home  you  take  your  wife  or  girl,  go  out 

and  dance  all  night. 
But   here   we   stand   guard,  aosnetlmee  stiff 

with  fright. 
Bave    you    ever    looked    arouivd    at   all    the 

things  you've  got? 
Or  stopped  to  think  of  the  many  things  we've 

not? 
Tou  have  oold  beer,  fresh  water,  and  hot 

meals  to  eat. 
Any  one  of  thoae  to  us  would  really  be  a 

•  treat. 
-And  erery  day  you  take  a  walk  down  life's 

easy  path. 
But  111  bet  you  never  had  to  go  a  month 

without  a  bath! 
T>9  yoQ  a  bath  la  water,  hot  enough  to  make 

It  steam. 
To  lu  It's  nothing  more  than  a  leech-In- 
fested stream. 
Tou  have  no  doubt  been  scared  enough  to 

think  the  end  was  near. 
But   I'll   bet   you   never  had  to  live  a  year 

In  total  fear. 
Tou  folks  have  got  It  easy,  compared  to  us 

acroas  the  sea. 
But  all  any  soldier  aaks  la.  "Pleaae  remember 
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EULOGY  FOR  TRUMAN  WARD 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

ov  nxxwon  ~ 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  June  3.  1969 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
Capitol  Hill's  best  loved  Institutions  has 
parsed  away.  I  learned  with  great  sor- 
row of  the  loss  of  Truman  Ward,  major- 
ity clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  my  friend  for  more  than  10 
years. 

In  all  that  will  be  said  in  remembrance 
of  this  exceptional  man,  I  would  like  to 
say  a  word  or  two  about  his  fondness  for 
the  freshmen  of  this  House.  His  oflBce 
was  a  sanctuary  for  newcomers  to  Capi- 
tol Hill  for  more  than  48  years. 

Looking  back  to  the  time  of  my  own 
first  days  in  Washington  in  1959,  I  re- 
member that  Truman  was  one  of  the  first 
and  friendliest  people  to  welcome  me  to 
this  labyrinth  we  call  Capitol  Hill.  It 
seemed  to  me,  as  It  must  to  most  fresh- 
man Congressmen,  still  a  little  ill  at  ease 
in  these  historic  surroimdings,  that  he 
knew  everyone  and  that  there  was  noth- 
ing he  could  not  find  a  way  to  do. 

He  was  extraordinarily  generous  with 
his  time  and  the  services  of  his  o£Qce. 
That  office,  pUed  to  the  ceiling  with  pa- 
per samples,  with  noisy  and  impressively 
ink-stained  machines,  with  catalogs  and 
boxes  and  printed  matter  of  every  de- 
scription— that  office  was  home  ground 
to  many  Members. 

Truman  was  the  original  Mr.  Unflap- 
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twble.  Somehow  all  his  promised  dead- 
lines were  met,  despite  the  countless 
dilemmas  of  last-minute  chances  in 
oopy.  Man  often  than  not,  his  susges- 
tions  about  the  text  or  tone  of  a  news- 
letter salvaged  an  ordinary  report  and 
made  an  eloquent  and  effective  one. 

In  half  a  century  of  serving  the  Con- 
gress, he  knew  and  was  a  friend  to  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  who  came  to 
Washington  during  the  five  decades  that 
established  this  Capital  City  as  capital  of 
the  world.  Truman  Ward  was  part  of 
that  history. 

Jie  was  a  link  with  the  excitement  and 
diversity  of  our  past.  What  makes  him 
unforgettable  is  that  he  was  younger  in 
spk^t  than  any  of  us. 

We  have  lost  a  living  Journal  of  Wash- 
ington's history,  but  the  stamp  of  Tru- 
man Ward's  friendship,  humility,  gen- 
erosity, and  humor  is  enshrined  forever 
In  the  permanent  memory  of  his  friends. 

Mrs.  Pucinskl  joins  me  in  extending 
deepest  condolences  to  Mrs.  Ward  and 
her  family. 


June  10  y  1969 


GRADUATION  NOW  SOUNDING  AT 
GEORGIA  SOUTHERN  COLLEGE 


HON.  G.  EUIOn  HAGAN 


OF  oaoaoiA 
IN  THE  HOUSX  OF  RKPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  June  10, 1969 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  when 
countless  graduation  ceremonies  are 
taking  place  in  every  town  acroes  this 
vast  Nation.  I  feel  that  the  following  ar- 
ticle from  the  Bulloch  Herald  and  Times 
of  Statesboro,  Ga.,  deserves  my  col- 
leagues' attention.  I  believe  that  Ric 
Mandes  has  said  things  about  gradua- 
tion which  most  of  us  often  have  dilll- 
culty  in  putting  into  actual  words  and  I 
am  sure  his  comments  will  ring  a  nos- 
talgic cord  in  everyone's  heart: 
(From  the  Stateaboro  (Oa.)  BtUlock  Herald 
and  Times,  June  5. 1IM8] 

Obaduatiok  Now  Sounozno  at  Qsobgia 
southkbn   collkcs 

(By  Rlc  Mandes) 

Statesbobo. — This  Is  the  time  of  gradua- 
tion on  college  and  high  school  campuses 
throughout  the  nation.  It  Is  the  time  of  the 
long  good-bye  to  the  people,  places,  and 
things  this  young  set  has  come  to  know  so 
well  during  the  past  twelve  or  sixteen  years. 

No  longer  wUl  the  bell's  ring  to  Interrupt 
their  Uvee  every  fifty  minutes:  no  longer  will 
the  din  of  the  dining  hall  smack  their  ears; 
no  longer  will  the  thrill  of  victory  or  the 
ache  of  defeat  found  in  a  cold  winter's  foot- 
ball night  Invade  their  weekends. 

The  library  stacks,  the  bluebooks,  the  syn- 
tax of  grammar,  the  thrust  of  Shakespeare 
are  now  over,  temporarily  for  the  high 
school  crew,  permanently  for  the  college  set, 
except  for  those  whose  horizons  date  grad- 
uate school. 

Generally  speaking  though.  It  la  a  time 
of  special  exodut  for  mUllons  of  students. 
Friends  touch  with  a  final  cloeeness  as  they 
stand  in  lines  of  march  ready  to  move  to- 
ward the  stage:  a  thousand  miles  of  foot- 
steps that  have  crossed  the  twelve  or  six- 
teen years  are  caught  up  In  silent,  simple 
posture  as  the  last  walk  is  made. 

Some  graduation  exercises  are  held  in 
stadiums  in  a  bright  sun  that  somehow  re- 
flects the  still,  almost  fresh,  tracks  of  that 


special  halfback's  run  across  the  turf.  Some 
are  scheduled  at  night  in  audltorluma.  To 
stand  in  the  nocturnal  scene  of  ao  many 
memorlea.  aaetng  the  eaae  of  the  night  soften 
sets  of  hard  brick  steps,  the  bare  dirt  spots 
of  the  campus,  the  stone  benches,  even  the 
old  buildings.  This  is  something. 

It  Is  graduation  time.  .  .  .  when  the  spe- 
cial halfback,  the  sights,  and  the  sounds 
move  into  the  form  of  taU  hooded  ones, 
bearers  of  future  title,  tactics,  and  tones. 

Graduation  Is  now.  And  for  just  a  few 
more  minutes  it  U  loose  and  free  ...  aa  to- 
morrow begins  its  final  and  definite  approach. 


DEPARTMENT      OP      AGRICULTURE 
VIOLATIONS  OP  CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CAuroaifiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  10.  1969 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  many  of  my  colleagues  are 
aware,  I  have  been  extremely  concerned 
about  the  widespread  violations  of  title 
VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  in  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  programs.  On 
May  19,  as  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
Study  Group  Task  Force  on  Civil  Rights 
and  Minority  Affairs,  I  wrote  to  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Hardin  and  asked 
what  steps  he  was  taking  to  implement 
recommendations  of  Attorney  Mitchell 
which  are  directed  to  establishing  pro- 
cedures to  end  the  flagrant  violations  of 
Federal  law  at  USDA. 

On  May  20,  I  inserted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  at  pages  13170-13176,  a 
copy  of  the  Attorney  General's  letter  to 
Secretary  Hardin,  additional  documen- 
tation from  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  as  to  widespread  discrimination 
in  USDA  programs,  and  my  letter  to  the 
Secretary.  On  May  22,  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Conters) 
Included  additional  documentation  with 
his  remarks  which  appear  in  the  Record 
at  pages  13456-13465. 

On  May  20,  I  received  a  response  from 
Secretary  Hardin.  While  the  Secretary's 
letter  expressed  his  personal  dedication 
to  the  elimination  of  discriminatory 
practices  wherever  they  may  exist  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  his  letter  did 
not  address  itself  to  the  specific  steps  he 
Intends  to  take  to  end  the  present  viola- 
tions of  Federal  law. 

I  have  therefore  written  another  letter 
to  Secretary  Hardin  asking  that  he  keep 
me  informed  of  the  administrative 
changes  which  are  to  be  taken  to  bring 
USDA  programs  into  compliance  with 
title  VI.  I  await  his  response  with  great 
Interest. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues 
who  are  also  appalled  by  the  current 
situation  at  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture with  respect  to  title  VI  compliance, 
I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  Sec- 
retary Hardin's  response  to  my  first  let- 
ter and  a  copy  of  my  second  letter  to 
the  Secretary : 

DEPABTMXNT  or  AGBICUI.Tt7BS, 

Omcz  or  thx  Sxckxtabt, 
Washington,  May  21,  1989. 
Hon.  Don  EbwABOs, 
House  of  Representatives. 

DsAB  CoNCBxssMAN  Edwabm:  I  have  your 
May  19  letter  relative  to  the  reports  of  the 
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U.S.  OommlBtfon  on  Civil  Rights  regarding 
the  i»t>gram  of  this  Department. 

Tou  have  asked  that  I  advise  you  of  the 
steps  being  talten  or  being  planned  to  Im- 
plement the  suggestions  of  the  U.S.  Cocnmls- 
slon  on  Civil  Rights  and  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral  relative  to  civil  rights  enforcement  In 
this  Department. 

The  1968  report  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission Is  a  part  of  the  material  you  In- 
clude In  the  Congressional  Record  for  May 
20,  1969.  In  connection  with  that  report,  I 
am  sure  that  you  will  be  Interested  In  Secre- 
tary Freeman's  January  17,  1969  response 
to  It. 

Tou  will  note  from  that  response  that 
Secretary  Freeman  took  exception  to  parts 
of  the  report.  However,  he  pointed  out  that 
he  had  requested  additional  funds  In  the 
1970  budget  for  civil  rights  work  in  this  De- 
partment. 

Those  funds — $250,000,  originally  Included 
In  the  Johnson  budget  for  1970 — were  re- 
tained In  the  revised  budget  President  Nix- 
on sent  to  Cong:res8  on  April  15.  We  already 
have  S320,000  for  equal  opportunity  and  civil 
rights  enforcement  within  my  office  for  fis- 
cal year  1969.  If  the  additional  $250,000  i£ 
approved  by  the  Congress,  we  will  then  have 
a  total  of  $570,000  for  civil  rights  enforce- 
ment In  my  immediate  office. 

This,  however,  does  not  give  the  complete 
picture.  An  additional  11  people  are  de- 
tailed for  contract  compliance  work.  These 
people  are  paid  by  their  employlx>g  agencies. 
Additionally,  the  Office  of  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral conducts  investigations  and  special  au- 
dits in  the  civil  rights  area  at  a  cost  that  will 
approximate  $350,000  in  1970.  Thiis,  there 
will  be  more  than  $1  million  available  at 
the  Department  level  In  1970  assuming  the 
Congress  appropriates  the  additional  $250,000 
requested. 

In  addition,  the  operating  agencies  are 
active  in  Implementing  and  enforcing  civil 
rights  laws  and  orders.  While  no  specific 
amounu  are  separately  identified  for  this 
work,  at  least  $2.5  mlUlon  to  $3  million  will 
be  used  by  our  agencies  In  fiscal  year  1970 
for  civil  rights  activities.  This  makes  a  total 
of  $3.5  mUllon  to  $4.0  mllUon  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  1970,  principally  for 
enforcement  at  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act. 

I  assure  you  of  my  dedication  to  the  elim- 
ination of  discriminatory  practices  wherever 
they  may  exist  within  this  Department.  I 
think  that  our  budget  demonstrates  the 
serious  concern  of  this  Department  In  the 
clvU  rights  area.  It  is  my  intention  that  we 
live  up  to  the  intent  of  the  law. 

Money  alone,  however,  does  not  assure  an 
effective  civil  rights  program.  Consequently, 
I  have  emphasized  the  Importance  of  an 
effective  civil  rights  enforcement  program  to 
the  line  officials  of  this  Department  because 
In  the  final  analysis  the  job  will  be  done  or 
not  done  at  the  operational  level  by  the  pro- 
gram administrators. 

At  the  mranent,  I  am  developing  our  or- 
ganization and  program  for  civil  rights  en- 
forcement. This  work  is  going  forward  with- 
out delay.  For  instance,  I  bave  scheduled  a 
conference  for  May  23  with  Father  Hes- 
burgh.  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission: William  H.  Brown,  Chairman  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportxinlty  Commis- 
sion: and  a  representative  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Division  of  the  Justice  Department,  to  re- 
view our  programs,  policies,  and  organiza- 
tion In  this  Important  area. 

There  are  some  vacant  positions  in  this 
area  at  the  moment,  but  I  assure  you  that 
as  soon  as  the  organizational  pattern  and 
fund  situation  is  clarified  we  wlU  build  a 
staff  to  do  aa  effective  job  of  civil  rights 
enforcement  in  USDA. 

In  a  very  short  time  this  Department  wUl 
be  In  a  position  to  carry  out  a  more  effec- 
tive program  to  fulfill  the  intent  of  the  law 
and  to  meet  the  standards  of  adequacy  as 
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determined  by  the  Civil  Rights  Commission, 
the    Attorney    General,    and    other    bodies 
charged  with  responsibility  in  this  area. 
Sincerely, 

CurroRD  M.  Habdxn. 

June  3, 1969. 
Hon.  CurpoBD  M.  Habdin, 
Secretary  of  AffrteuUure, 
Department  of  Agriculture. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbar  Mr.  Secketabt:  Thank  you  for  your 
prompt  response  to  my  letter  of  May  19, 
which  raised  specific  questions  with  respect 
to  the  steps  your  Department  is  taking  to 
Implement  the  recommendations  of  the  At- 
torney General  and  the  U.S.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  relative  to  ending  discrimination 
In  USDA  programs. 

I  particularly  appreciate  your  personal  as- 
surances of  dedication  to  the  elimination  of 
discriminatory  practices  wherever  they  may 
exist  In  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  I 
note  with  great  Interest  that  you  anticipate 
that  your  Department  will  have  $3.5  to  $4.0 
million  In  1970,  principally  for  enforcement 
of  Title  VI,  and  I  was  pleased  that  the  House 
provided  the  $250,000  In  additional  funds  re- 
quested by  the  Department  for  civil  rights 
enforcement.  I  hope  that  these  funds  will  be 
directed  toward  ending  the  present  violations 
of  law  wtilch  bave  been  documented  by  At- 
torney General  Mitchell  and  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission. 

I  liad  hoped  that  your  letter  would  state 
precisely  the  steps  you  are  taking  to  make 
the  administrative  changes  recommended. 
However,  I  recognize  that  you  may  not  have 
bad  sufficient  time  to  make  a  full  and  ade- 
quate response.  I  therefore  ask  that  you 
keep  me  informed  as  to  the  administrative 
changes  which  are  to  be  undertaken  to  bring 
the  programs  of  your  Department  into  com- 
pliance with  the  law. 

Again,  my  thanks  for  jour  prompt  reply 
to  my  letter. 

Sincerely, 

Don  Edwards, 
Member  of  Congress. 


CONGRESSMAN  GENE  SNYDER  SUP- 
PORTS VIETNAM  DISENGAGE- 
MENT AND  THE  SAFEGUARD 
ABM 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

or   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  10,  1969 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
league, Gene  Snyder,  spoke  last  Satur- 
day to  the  State  convention  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Motor  Transportation  Association 
at  Louisville.  His  speech  in  support  of 
President  Nixon's  disengagement  of  our 
troops  in  Vietnam  and  in  support  of  the 
Safeguard  anti-ballistic-missile  system  is 
worthy  of  consideration  by  the  Members 
of  this  body  and  I  include  It  in  the  Rec- 
ord: 

Congressman  Gene  Snyder  Supports  Viet- 
nam Disengagement  and  the  Safeguard 
ABM 

When  Paul  Young  asked  if  I  would  come 
speak  to  you  today  several  months  ago,  I 
readily  accepted.  I  thought  it  would  be  a 
real  opportunity  for  me  to  come  and  express 
my  appreciation  publicly  for  the  help  that 
you  folks — and  Paul  in  particular — have 
been  to  me  In  my  efforts  to  put  together 
certain  facts  and  information  in  regard  to 
the  truclUng  Industry  and  Its  Impact  on 
roads,  and  its  impact  upon  the  economy  of 
the  nation  and  the  economy  of  Kentucky. 
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He  has  always  l)een  most  helpful  and  I  want 
to  let  you,  the  members  of  this  association, 
know  of  ttie  diligent  efforts  that  your  staff 
makes  in  attempting  to  work  with  the  Ken- 
tucky Congressional  delegatian. 

X  must  confess,  however,  Xhmt  I  had  great 
reservations  when,  a  few  wetiu  ago,  we  had 
lunch  together  and  in  tb«  cooiae  of  conver- 
sation, I  said  that  I  suspected  It  would  be 
about  time  for  me  to  put  together  some  very 
pertinent  facts  in  regard  to  the  trucking 
industry  and  prospective  trucking  legisla- 
tion so  that  I  might  talk  here  today  about 
those  things  which  concern  your  Industry — 
and  Paul  said:  "Look,  these  follu  talk  the 
trucking  Industry  all  the  ttnye,  and  they 
will  be  talking  it  in  their  work  sessions.  It 
would  be  much  more  appreciated  if  you 
would  speak  about  other  matters  than  our 
Industry."  He  said  It  would  be  more  of  a 
diversion  at  this  lunch  hour.  Upon  pursuing 
that  point  Just  a  little,  it  was  with  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  fear  and  trepidation  that  I 
agreed  to  be  here  today  when  Paul  said  he 
thought  it  would  be  good  If  I  would  discuss 
Vietnam  and  the  controversial  ABM. 

These  are  deep  and  ccwnplex  matters.  They 
are  matters  that  are  of  concern  to  every 
American — but  I  suppose  more  partlcxilarly 
to  Members  of  the  Congress  for  several  rea- 
sons. Certainly  in  regard  to  the  A^^,  we 
must  reach  conclusions  that  will  permit  us 
to  cast  a  vote  for  the  best  of  our  country — 
cast  a  vote  in  accordance  with  what  we  be- 
lieve will  be  for  the  best  for  the  preservation 
of  our  country  and  the  preservation  of  peace 
in  the  world.  In  regard  to  Vietnam,  while  we 
in  the  Congress  do  not  have  the  final  say-so 
as  to  the  conduct  of  the  war,  whether  it  will 
proceed  or  whether  it  won't,  we  know  that 
we  must  weigh  very  carefully  what  we  say  be- 
cause as  the  news  media  carries  our  words 
over  the  air  and  into  the  press,  the  future  of 
the  solution  to  that  conflict  can  be  Impaired 
as  well  as  enhanced  by  what  we  have  to  say. 

It  has  been  well  over  a  year  now  since  I 
have  spoken  publicly  to  the  issue  of  Vietnam. 
It  is  with  a  great  amount  of  reservation  and 
hesitation  that  I  do  so  today.  My  position 
has  consistently  been  that  this  is  a  bad  war. 
I  have  consistently  questioned  our  Involve- 
ment in  it  to  the  extent  that  we  are  involved. 

I  remember  well  President  Johnson  telling 
a  few  of  us  at  the  Wiilte  House  of  General 
Elsenhower's  comment  to  President  Kennedy 
when  he  tvimed  over  the  reins  of  government 
to  him.  President  Johnson  Indicated  that 
General  Elsenhower  said  he  realized  the 
problems  that  were  existent  In  Southeast 
Asia  where  he  himself  had  committed  some 
six  or  seven  hundred  advisor — that  while  he 
did  not  desire  to  avoid  making  firm  decisions 
— that  he  was  glad  that  his  successor,  and 
not  he,  would  have  to  make  the  decision  as 
to  what  our  future  role  would  be  in  South 
Vietnam. 

What  I  have  to  say  here  today  is  not  in- 
tended to  be  an  indictment  of  any  past  or 
the  present  administration — and  what  I  have 
to  say  I  have  tried  to  weigh  carefully  so  as 
not  to  endanger  peace  In  any  way  by  Joining 
with  those  who  would  compromise  our  posi- 
tion to  the  point  that  we  cannot  lisve  a  re- 
spectable peace.  I  would  not  want  to  contrib- 
ute to  anything  that  would  put  this  govern- 
ment tn  a  more  difficult  position  than  it  is 
as  it  negotiates  for  peace.  Certainly,  I,  as  one 
individual,  would  not  be  In  a  position  to  do 
that.  I  know  that.  But  weighed  with  all  of  the 
other  comments  that  have  been  made  by 
Members  of  the  Congress,  a  trend  establishes 
itself  and  one  which  can  bt  either  helpful 
or  hurtful  to  the  negotiators  in  Paris — or 
wherever  they  may  l>e  meeting  that  we  don't 
Icnow  about. 

It  consltently  has  been  my  position  that  a 
military  conflict  is  what  exists  in  Vietnam — 
and  that  a  military  conflict  is  a  war,  whether 
declared  or  not,  whether  justUlcd  or  not— 
and  tliat  we  should  conduct  ourselves  on  the 
battlefield  as  is  customary  in  time  of  war; 
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that  w»  ahould  be  oommitt«d  to  win  and 
•bould  not  ooounlt  American  boya  to  any 
eauae  wltb  any  other  goal  in  mind.  I  have 
not  changed  my  position. 

I  HUd  throOgh  two  eampalgna,  when  aaked 
about  the  lasue.  I  felt  we  should  win  or  get 
out.  For  two  year*,  during  the  90th  Congreea, 
I  labored  under  the  preyloua  administration 
with  the  awesome  respooslblllty  of  answering 
the  Inquiries  of  my  constituents  and — yes — 
sending  out  those  letters  of  sympathy  and 
condolence,  knowing  t\tll  well  that  that  Ad- 
ministration was  not  committed  to  the 
course  that  I  thought  best — win  or  get  out. 
It  was  with  all  of  the  vigor  at  my  command 
that  I  supported  to  the  fullest  extent  the 
nomination  and  election  of  Richard  Nixon 
to  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States.  I  did 
this  for  many  reasons — both  domestically 
and  within  the  purview  of  foreign  policy — I 
tMlleved  he  was  the  man  best  equipped  to 
solve  many  of  our  problems.  But  I  believe 
the  most  overwhelming,  most  compelling  rea- 
son that  I  supported  Richard  Nixon  with  the 
vigor  that  I  did.  and  even  to  the  exclusion  of 
some  at  the  convention — at  least  one — 
whose  political  philosophy  I  perhaps  fa- 
vored was  because  I  felt  that  he  was  the  man 
in  this  'country,  the  one  man  best  equipped 
Uf  lead'  Qi  in  these  troubled  times;  to  lead 
us  particularly  in  the  area  of  foreign  affairs, 
and  to  lead  us  where  he  was  committed  to 
lead  us — where  he  had  committed  himself 
so  fully  and  that  was  out  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. And  I  am  standing  here  today  with  oon- 
fldence  that  Mr.  Nixon  teas  committed  to  that 
course  In  that  campaign. 

And   I   stand   here    today   fully  convinced 
that  he  is  committed  to  that  course  today. 
We  are  moving  toward  a  disengagement  of 
the  conflict  in  Vietnam. 
This  I  believe. 

I  believe  it  not  solely  out  of  hope,  but 
based  upon  the  facts  as  we  see  them  de- 
veloping. If  you  eliminate  the  poosibiUty  of 
winning  the  war — which  I  do  not  agree  with, 
but  which  I  accept  as  being  a  fact  under  a 
previous  administration  and  now  under  this 
administration — 

Then  I  think  you  must  likewise  confess 
that  It  is  a  practical  impossibility  to  sim- 
ply abandon  ship — honorably. 

We  have  a  war  that  has  lasted  for  five 
years — since  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution. 
To  get  out  of  that  war — honorably — yet  with- 
out winning — takes  time. 

The  President's  statement  to  the  nation  on 
B^y  14  said,  and  I  quote:  "We  have  ruled 
out  attempting  to  impose  a  purely  military 
solution  on  the  battlefield. 

"We  have  also  ruled  out  either  a  one- 
sided withdrawal  from  Vietnam,  or  the  ac- 
ceptance In  Paris  of  terms  that  would 
amount  to  a  disguised  defeat." 

Let  me.  too.  call  your  attention  to  the 
statement  of  Secretary  Laird  at  his  meet- 
ing with  the  press  at  the  Airlle  House  in 
Warrenton,  Virginia,  on  May  3,  1069.  Asked 
by  the  press  to  comment  upon  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senior  Senator  of  the  Republican 
Party,  Senator  Aiken,  and  the  Senate  Whip, 
Senator  Scott,  both  of  whom  bad  demanded 
that  the  troops  be  withdrawn  Immediately 
from  Vietnam — Secretary  Laird  said  that 
there  were  three  conditions,  all  of  which,  or 
any  one  of  which,  should  be  met  before  our 
troops  could  be  withdrawn  from  Vietnam. 
These  conditions  were,  first,  that  we  must 
have  an  agreement  on  mutual  withdrawal  in 
Paris  as  far  as  the  peace  talks  are  con- 
cerned; or  secondly,  that  there  must  be  a 
sufficient  upgrading  and  modernization  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  forces  so  that  they 
can,  in  fact,  take  over  the  responsibilities, 
or  at  least  more  of  the  responsibilities  of  the 
war  in  Southeast  Asia;  or  thirdly,  that  the 
level  of  activity  on  the  part  of  the  Viet 
Cong  or  the  North  Vietnamese  substantially 
reduce*  In  the  area  of  South  Vietnam. 

He  made  it  clear  that  all  of  these,  or  any 
one  of  these  conditions  would  permit  us  to 
begin  the  withdrawal  of  troops. 
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Tomorrow  the  President  meets  on  Midway 
Island.  He  will  discuss  with  South  Vietnam's 
President  this  war — and  I  am  fully  convinced 
of  the  seriousness  with  which  Mr.  Nixon 
goes  to  that  meeting. 

I  tutve  sat  across  the  table,  and  we  have 
looked  face  to  face — and  when  asked  how 
things  were  going  in  Kentucky — In  a  nut- 
shell, my  response  was:  "you  are  doing 
pretty  well,  but  the  sands  of  time  will  soon 
nin  out  on  Vietnam.  Mr.  President." 

I  witnessed  the  seriousness  of  his  look.  I 
saw  the  impressive  attitude  that  he  had  as 
we  discussed  the  future  of  that  conflict.  I  say 
to  you  here  today  that  having  ruled  out  the 
possibility  of  a  military  victory,  that  I  flrmly 
believe  this  administration  will  move  to  dis- 
engage American  military  troops  from  the 
conflict  in  South  Vietnam  as  fast  as  they 
can  within  the  confines  of  the  safety  of  our 
troops  there. 

There  are  those  who  say  "Well,  we  ought 
to  pack  up  and  come  home,"  and  that  is  the 
position  that  I  have  taken — If  we  are  not  go- 
ing to  win.  I  think  so  too. 

But  there  is  a  practical  aspect  of  doing 
that  that  makes  It  Impossible.  Aside  from  the 
political  implications,  which  I  do  not  think 
are  worth  the  lives  of  the  American  boys 
that  have  been  sacrificed  there — the  prac- 
tical problem  is  the  sacrifice  of  that  last 
group  of  Americans  as  you  attempt  to  board 
them  on  ship  or  plane  to  bring  them  out. 
Assuming  that  you  can  remove  yourself  into 
enclaves,  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  the  last 
groupe — probably  20  percent  of  our  forces — 
would  probably  be  annihilated. 

This  could  not  be  tolerated,  and  would  not 
be  tolerated  either  by  the  administration  or 
the  American  people. 

But  I  think  as  we  look  toward  the  three 
points  that  Secretary  Laird  made,  we  recog- 
nize that  the  Idea  of  the  Vietnamese  forces 
taking  over  the  responsibility  of  defending 
their  country  should  not  be.  must  not  be, 
and  cannot  be  the  long,  drawn-out  process 
that  we  have  been  told  it  must  be. 

I  remember  six  months  ago  the  talk  of  four 
or  five  years  to  upgrade  the  Vietnamese  and 
train  them  for  the  defense  of  their  own 
country.  Stop  and  think  a  minute  in  retro- 
spect— can  we  accept  this  as  being  a  true 
fact?  My  idea  is — we  cannot. 

In  this  cotintry.  we  train  American  boys 
for  five  or  six  months  to  defend  the  home- 
land of  another — and  I  say  that  it  Is  not  ask- 
ing too  much  of  those  whose  homeland 
American  boys  are  defending  to  say  to  them 
that  there  is  no  legitimate  reason  why  it 
should  take  you  any  longer  to  train  your  sol- 
diers to  defend  our  country  than  It  takes 
Americans  to  learn  to  defend  your  country. 
Yea.  I  think  that,  being  committed  as  we 
are.  we  would  have  an  obligation  to  continue 
technical  advice  and  support  by  way  of  arms 
and  munitions  to  a  freedom-loving  people 
.  .  .  If  that  la  In  fact  what  we  determine 
they  are.  But  I  think  It  Is  Immoral — not  the 
war  Immoral  as  the  leftists  would  say — but 
Immoral  for  patriotic  Americans  to  be  asked 
to  fight  a  tour  of  duty  In  any  country,  but 
not  to  win  the  war  .  .  .  otily  to  fight  until 
they  complete  their  tour  of  duty  or  lose  their 
life  or  limb. 

So  it  is  today  that  I  say  to  you — first, 
I  am  not  in  agreement  with  what  is  known 
as  a  limited  war.  If  we  are  to  be  committed 
to  a  conflict,  we  should  be  cotnmltted  to  use 
all  of  the  resources  at  ovu'  command  to  win 
and  save  American  lives  that  are  there  com- 
mitted. But  I  face  the  grave  reality  that  the 
leadership  of  our  country  under  administra- 
tions of  different  political  faiths  have  elect- 
ed that  that  not  be  the  course. 

I,  therefore,  find  myself  committed,  con- 
sistent with  the  stand  that  I  have  taken 
heretofore,  to  say  that  if  that  not  be  our 
course,  then  we  should  move  as  expeditiously 
as  poasible  to  disengage  from  the  conflict  the 
American  troops.  And  I  say  to  you  with  con- 
fidence, the  confidence  that  I  have  not  had 
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In  any  adnUnlstratlon's  actions  in  many  a 
year  .  .  .  that  I  believe  thU  administra- 
tion is  moving  in  that  direction.  I  ask  you 
and  the  people  of  my  Congressonal  District 
and  my  home  state  to  watch  carefully  the 
actions  of  this  administration  for  the  next 
few  weeks,  and  I  will  be  watching  too. 

I  believe  the  events  of  the  next  few  weeks, 
after  that  meeting  tomorrow  at  Midway,  will 
bear  out  the  confidence  that  I  express  here 
today  in  the  President. 

I  believe  the  events  of  the  next  few  weeks 
will  bear  out  the  confidence  of  the  electorate 
In  Kentucky  last  November  in  this  adminis- 
tration. I  do  not  want  to  mislead  you  in  any 
way.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  within  the 
next  few  weeks  we  will  be  out  of  Vietnam, 
but  I  think  you  will  see  the  evidence  of  the 
ultlmatiuns — If  that  be  the  proper  word — the 
evidence  of  the  understanding — that's  a  bet- 
ter word — of  the  various  meetings  that  have 
been  taking  place,  including  that  one  tomor- 
row which  will  lead  to  the  disengagement 
of  our  troops  from  Vietnam. 

Now,  let  me  talk  for  a  few  minutes  about 
the  Safeguard  ABM  system.  I  would  like  to 
outline  the  chronology  of  the  development 
of  the  system  .  .  .  provide  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  its  components  and  their  capabilities. 
The  Army  has  been  working  on  ballistic 
missiles  for  many  years  .  .  .  and  in  1960 
began  work  on  the  Nike-Zeus  system.  In  1962 
the  Nlke-Zeus  successfully  demonstrated 
Its  ability  to  intercept  an  offensive  inter- 
continental missile  warhead.  However,  the 
technology  of  the  time  would  permit  the 
Nike-Zeus  to  handle  only  a  few  incoming 
missiles,  thereby  rendering  it  Ineffective  as 
a  valid  defense.  New  developments  in  both 
radar  and  warhead  technology  made  pos- 
sible the  interception  of  large  numbers  of 
incoming  missiles  at  great  altitudes,  outside 
the  earth's  atmosphere.  Even  with  this  in- 
creased capability,  it  was  and  Is  still  im- 
possible to  provide  a  complete  defense  of  the 
whole  United  States  against  large  numbers 
of  missiles.  By  1966.  the  Russians  appeared 
to  be  building  many  more  offensive  missiles 
than  were  required  for  their  defense.  They 
commenced  Installation  of  a  defense  of 
their  own.  In  1967,  a  new  threat  to  our  se- 
curity appeared  with  the  Chinese  develop- 
ment of  thermonuclear  weapons  and  inter- 
continental missiles.  Our  technology  offered 
the  possibility  of  a  complete  defense  against 
a  limited  threat  such  as  that  poeed  by  Com- 
munist China.  This  threat  was  apparently 
the  basis  for  the  decision  to  employ  the 
Sentinel  system  around  selected  cities  to 
provide  full  defense  against  the  Chinese 
and  to  offer  the  option  of  protecting  Minute- 
man  bases  from  the  threat  of  Russian  attack. 
In  1969.  this  year,  several  courses  of  action 
were  considered  in  reviewing  the  employ- 
ment of  an  ABM  system.  These  were:  to  do 
nothing;  to  continue  the  Sentinel  program; 
or  to  establish  a  purely  defensive  ABM  sys- 
tem which  would  contain  no  offensive 
implication. 

The  third  choice  was  elected  and  the 
decision  was  made  to  employ  the  Safeguard 
system  with  an  Initial  deployment  of  two 
sites.  This  choice  provides  the  United  States 
with  a  great  fiexlblllty.  It  can.  if  necessary, 
provide  substantial  protection  of  our  stra- 
tegic offensive  force  against  an  Increased 
Russian  threat — to  preserve  our  deterrent 
without  adding  new  offensive  missiles.  It 
will  provide  protection  against  the  Chinese 
threat  without  the  necessity  of  aiming  new 
offensive  missiles  at  China. 

I  would  like  to  go  through  the  basic  com- 
ponents of  the  system,  their  characteristics 
and  progpress  In  their  development  and  test. 
The  components  are:  the  PARS,  Perimeter 
Acquisition  Radar — the  ICSR.  Missile  Site 
Radar — the  Spartan  missile,  the  Sprite  mis- 
sile, and  the  Data  Processing  Subsystem. 

The  first  is  Perimeter  Acquisition  Radar, 
the  PAR.  It  has  a  very  large  radar  face  to 
provide   the  long-range  capability  and  ao* 
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curacy  to  provide  the  Information  for  the 
system.  It  Is  boused  in  a  balMlng  that  Is 
some  aOOO  feet  square  and  190  feet  high.  It 
has  an  antenna  diameter  o<  over  100  feet. 
The  PAR  has  a  detection  range  of  over  1000 
miles  against  the  expected  ICBM.  In  order 
to  provide  the  capability  for  this  system.  It 
must  not  only  detect  the  enemy  warhead  out 
quite  some  distance,  it  has  to  detect  a  niun- 
ber  of  them.  If  necessary,  since  we  have  to 
be  prepared  for  a  number  of  missiles  coining 
in  simultaneously. 

The  PAR  uses  an  electronically  steered 
beam  so  that  this  beam  can  be  scanned 
across  the  sky  very  rapidly,  acquiring  a  great 
deal  of  Information  in  a  very  short  time.  The 
normal  radar  you  are  familiar  with  uses  a 
big  dish  that  is  moved  around  mechanically 
and  would  not  be  suitable  at  all  for  this  sort 
of  system.  The  principles,  functions,  power 
level  and  frequency  of  the  PAR  are  similar  to 
the  existing  space  and  air  defense  radar  in 
operation  today.  It  has  been  decided  that  the 
first  PAR  will  be  assembled  at  an  operational 
site.  The  technology  involved  In  the  PAR  is 
ao  well  known  and  sufficiently  reliable  that 
this  prc^MJsed  procedure  Is  entirely  satisfac- 
tory. 

The  MUsUe  Site  Radar  Is  designed  on  the 
same  general  technical  principle,  and  has  to 
do  very  much  the  same  kind  of  Job  that  PAR 
does  but  a  more  complex  one.  The  MSR  has 
a  shorter  range  within  which  to  pick  up  the 
track  of  the  incoming  missile  In  flight.  How- 
ever, the  MSR  with  Its  data  processor  must 
ready  interceptors  lor  launch,  launch  them. 
and  guide  them  to  intercept. 

The  Spartan  missile  is  the  long-range  mis- 
sile used  in  the  area  defense.  The  Spartan  Is 
a  scaled  up  version  of  the  Nlke-Zeus.  which 
was  fired  many  tens  of  Umes.  And  in  its  sys- 
tem test  phase  made  several  successful  in- 
terceptions of  ICBMs  fired  from  the  West 
Coast  in  19«2  and  1963.  But  the  first  Spartan 
was  not  fired  untU  the  30th  of  March  1968. 
It  has  had  several  firings  to  date. 

The  Sprint  is  a  very  fast  missile.  It  has  to 
get  off  the  ground  and  get  up  and  Intercept 
the  Incoming  warhead  when  It  Is  within  the 
atmosphere.  This  is  really  a  very  iTnpressive 
development.  The  area  defense  concept  Is 
provided  by  the  Perimeter  Acqulaltion  Radar 
to  Intercept  the  warhead  a  long  way  out.  the 
Missile  Site  Radar  to  acquire  it  when  It  Is 
within  range  and  to  guide  the  Spartan  and/or 
Sprint  to  the  intercept  point.  There  is  one 
other  component  that  is  very  important  in 
the  system  and  that  Is  the  Data  Processing 
Subsystem.  There  are  large  capacity  data 
processing  elements  in  each  PAR  and  each 
MSR.  Tie  computer  capability  is  extensive 
and  is  one  of  the  things  that  provides  a  very 
Impressive  capability  for  the  entire  system. 

This  basically  is  the  chronology  of  the 
development  and  a  statement  of  the  compo- 
nents Involved  In  Safeguard. 

Tlxe  current  debate  on  the  Safeguard  sys- 
tem has  taken  a  curious  turn  down  a  dark, 
and  I  think  Uloglcal  road.  Suddenly  it  Is 
wrong  In  the  eyes  of  some  of  its  critics  to 
plan  to  defend  the  United  States  of  America. 
Weapons  of  any  kind  are  wrong  they  reason, 
even  if  they  are  purely  defensive  in  nature. 
For  an  encore,  the  same  folks,  might  well 
reason  that  the  presence  of  the  policeman 
on  the  beat  provokes  robbery  and  criminal 
excesses  and  should  therefore  be  removed  to 
promote  domestic  stability. 

There  are  some  ABM  defenses  that  unfM'- 
tunately  are  Ineffective  and  wasteful  and. 
therefore,  should  not  be  attempted.  For  ex- 
ample, we  do  not  have  the  scientific  where- 
withal to  protect  our  popvUation  centers 
effectively  against  a  massive  Soviet  attack. 
No  such  theoretical  defense  could  guarantee 
stopping  100%  of  all  incoming  Soviet  ICBMs. 
Therefore,  it  Is  absolutely  senseless  to  waste 
our  national  largees  by  pouring  it  into  a 
bottomless  pit. 
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However,  we  do  have  the  capability  to  pro- 
tect our  population  centers  against  a  small 
unsophisticated  Chinese  Communist  attack 
ot  the  scale  and  type  they  might  be  capable 
of  launching  during  the  next  10  years  or  so. 
And  I  take  violent  issue  with  any  of  the 
opponents  who  take  the  dangerously  naive 
position  that  we  need  not  and  should  not 
do  so. 

And  I  say — why  shouldn't  we?  What  as- 
surances do  we  have  that  the  Red  Chinese 
will  spare  our  cities  during  a  moment  of 
frantic  confrontation?  They  don't  have  a 
very  good  track  record  to  date.  Just  read 
their  endless  barrage  of  threats — all  of  this 
noise  without  a  nuclear  ICBM  capability  at 
the  present  time.  How  loud  will  those  threats 
and  harangues  become  when  they  soon  have 
a  nuclear  ICBM  capability?  What  if  they 
decided  to  strike  at  our  major  Industrial  and 
population  centers?  If  successful,  our  stis- 
talned  warmaklng  capability  would  be  se- 
verely blimted.  The  United  States  would 
have  been  reduced  to  relative  Impotence. 
We  must  maintain  oiu-  retaliatory  threat  to 
prevent  such  a  possibility.  That's  what  Safe- 
guard is  all  about. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  protect  ourselves 
when  we  can  from  an  Irresponsible  attack 
from  Asia.  By  the  same  token,  let  us  protect 
ourselves  from  other  fanatic  countrlea  that 
may  acquire  nuclear  weapons  In  the  future. 
Ilien.  too,  what  assurances  do  we  have 
that  through  error  or  failure  In  another 
country's  fall-safe  procedures  that  a  nuclear 
tipped  ICBM  may  not  be  accidentally 
launched  at  a  pretargeted  destination  In  the 
United  States?  It  could  very  well  happen. 

Safeguard  as  presently  envisioned  will 
provide  protection  against  fanatical  imso- 
phisticated  attack  or  accidental  launch.  We 
can't  afford  not  to  have  this  protection.  I 
see  no  virtue  in  nakedness. 

We  do  have  the  technological  capability 
to  protect  the  necessary  minimum  of  our 
deterrent  force  against  anything  that  even 
the  Soviets  might  throw  at  us.  This  is  Sale- 
guard's  primary  mission,  protecting  a  suf- 
ficient amount  of  our  defensive,  second- 
strike  deterrent  force — thereby  making  any 
Soviet  first-strike  attempt  utterly  fool- 
hardy In  view  of  the  guaranteed  destruction 
that  our  remaining  protected  retaliatory 
forces  could  unleash  upcn  them.  This  deter- 
rent, second-strike  c^>abllity  is  essential  In 
discouraging  Soviet  surprise  attack,  thereby 
safeguarding  our  naUonal  vlablUty  and  pre- 
serving any  meaningful  world  peace.  We 
must  provide  that  Safeguard  protection. 

We  must  endorse  the  President's  Safe- 
guard program. 

It  calls  only  for  a  start— only  for  protec- 
tion at  two  Minutemen  sites  In  Montana  and 
North  Dakota.  It  is  a  modest,  phased, 
reasoned  step  which  will  only  grow  larger  If 
our  highest-level  Intelligence  evaluation  dls- 
cloees  an  Increase  in  enemy  flrst-strike  capa- 
bility. If  we  don't  take  this  minimal  step,  we 
will  be  tmable  to  meet  the  developing  threat 
from  Red  China  or  from  some  other  coun- 
try. We  will  be  unable  to  protect  our  country 
and  our  resources  from  an  accidental  nu- 
clear attack  .  .  .  and  we  will  be  unable  to 
keep  pace  with  the  currently  reported  Soviet 
erosion  of  our  deterrent  force.  If  the  Soviets 
conUnue  to  Install  great  numbers  of  offen- 
sive SS-0  ICBMs. 

Safeguard,  I  say.  Is  a  small  premium  to 
pay  for  all  of  that  Insurance— and  insurance 
is  what  we  are  talking  about. 

In  capsule,  let  me  say  this  about  Safe- 
guard: if  the  proponents,  and  I  am  one  of 
them,  are  successful  in  the  contest  and  are 
wrong,  we  will  have  wasted  some  money. 
That's  bad — but  It  is  the  worse  that  can 
ha];^>en  from  an  error  In  favor  of  Safeguard. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  opponents  are 
successful  and  are  wrong,  then  we  have 
wasted  a  country. 
Thank  you. 
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ODOMETER  TAMPERING 
OUTLAWED 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or    CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  10, 1969 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  introduce  legislation  dealing  with 
still  another  facet  of  consumer  protec- 
tion. I  note  with  regret  the  continuing 
need  for  such  legislation  and  express  the 
hope  that  Congress  shall  continue  to  see 
and  to  respond  to  its  responsibilities  in 
this  oft  neglected  field. 

This  bill  prohibits  "tampering"  with 
speedometers  and  odometers  and  con- 
ditions the  sale  of  any  vehicle  so  altered, 
providing  also  for  punishment  of  any 
individual  found  guilty  of  violating  its 
provisions.  It  is  hoped  that  this  effort 
will  serve  as  a  deterrent  of  such  activi- 
ties until  such  time  as  the  automotive 
industry  may  adopt  a  sealed  or  "non- 
pickable"  odometer,  should  the  report  I 
have  requested  in  this  bill  of  the  Sacre- 
tary  of  Transp>ortation  find  such  a  device 
feasible. 

At  this  point,  for  further  explication 
of  the  need  and  aims  of  this  bill,  I  offer 
the  following  excerpts  from  a  Consum- 
ers Union  press  release  of  April  24,  1969, 
for  insertion  into  the  Record: 
Mitr.\cE  Tampering  Mat  Cost  Consumers 
$1  Bn,i.toN  Annually 

Mount  Vernon,  N.Y. — "If  it  Is  Important 
to  protect  the  consumer  from  the  butcher 
who  cheats  a  few  cents  on  the  hamburger, 
it's  at  least  as  Important  to  protect  him 
from  the  odometer  'artist'  who  chisels  a  few 
hundred  dollars  on  a  used  car." 

So  says  Consumers  Union,  the  nonprofit 
testing  and  advisory  organization,  after  con- 
ducting a  study  of  mileage  tampering,  a 
practice  that  is  not  even  illegal  in  most 
states. 

The  total  cost  to  consumers  may  be  $1 
billion  a  year.  CU  says  in  the  May  issue  of 
its  magazine.  Consumer  Reports. 

"But  the  cost  must  be  assessed  in  terms 
of  safety  as  well,"  it  notes. 

Even  with  the  best  of  care,  a  car  Tilth  75.- 
000  miles  on  the  odometer  Is  not  the  car  it 
was  at  25.000  miles.  The  prudent  owner  knows 
this  and  Is  less  likely  to  take  his  steering  or 
wheel  bearings  or  exhaust  system  for  granted. 
But  the  owner  of  a  low-mileage  used  car 
may  be  luUed  by  the  odometer.  Until  the 
critical  moment,  he  may  have  been  com- 
pletely unaware  that  his  car  was  danger- 
ously in  need  of  repairs — a  menace  to  him- 
self and  others. 

THE  ODOMETEK   RAD 

Some  Indication  of  the  scope  of  mileage 
tampering  was  disclosed  as  a  result  of  en 
"odometer  raid"  staged  last  simimer  by  the 
Massachusetts  Attorney  General's  Division  of 
Consumer  Protection. 

Working  In  pairs,  state  investigators  se- 
lected 24  new-car  showrooms  at  random,  en- 
tered and  announced  they  were  conducting 
a  "routine  check"  of  cars  on  display  in  the 
dealers'  used-car  lots. 

Mainly  on  the  basis  of  educated  guess- 
work— comparing  the  odometer  readings  with 
the  appearance  of  the  cars — the  investigators 
listed  about  250  vehicles  open  to  suspicion 
of  odometer  tampering. 

Locating  the  former  owners  wasn't 
easy — about  70  per  cent  of  them  could  not 
be  traced  and  some  would  not  cooperate. 
Of  those  who  were  found.  20  owners  said 
the  reading  on  their  odometers  when  they 
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traded  in  their  o«n  wm  mtiob  higher  than 
the  reedlngs  found  by  Inapeotora. 

mr.— a»  cot  n*  halt 

On  «TM«ge,  between  20.000  &nd  30,000  mile* 
had  been  lubtracted.  One  in»n  aeld  hU 
odometer  reeding  bad  been  pared  from  90,- 
000  to  46,000  mUee. 

MaMacbuaetts'  AaaUtant  Attorney  General 
Robert  L.  Bieade  decided  be  had  strong  oaaee 
agalnat  six  of  the  blggeet  new-car  dealer- 
ahlpe  In  his  state,  liaeearhusatts  la  one  of 
four  statea  with  "Uttle  FTC  law*"  patterned 
on  the  antl-deoepttve  practloee  prorMona 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commlaalon  Aet  (the 
others  are  Waahlngton.  Vermont,  and  Ha- 
waU).  Acting  under  hla  state's  laws,  the 
official  succeeded,  after  monttta  of  polite 
arm-twisting.  In  oonvlnolng  three  of  the 
dealers  to  sign  an  aaeiuance  of  discontinu- 
ance. 

That  meant,  simply,  that  they  filed  an 
agreement  in  court  saying  they  would  not 
offer  "for  sale  any  Teblcle  upon  which  the 
odmneter  ha*  been  adjusted  in  any  manner 
...  so  that  It  does  not  dlscloae  .  .  .  the 
true  mileage  ..."  As  In  consent  orders  tiled 
with  the  PTC,  aasuranoe*  of  discontinuance 
In  Bl^aaachusetts  are  carefully  worded  so 
that  tbA  signer  does  not  admit  to  having 
used  certain  specific  deceptive  saleq  prac- 
tices In  the  past.  but.  nevertheless,  agrees 
not  to  use  the  same  deceptive  practices  in 
the  future. 

The  assistant  attorney  general  Is  still 
negotiating  with  two  of  the  other  dealers. 
He  took  sterner  action  against  the  sixth 
on  the  list.  Saying  It  had  flatly  refused 
to  cooperate,  he  filed  suit  for  permanent 
Injunction. 

stroAa-coATZD  WITH  sacaxcT 

"All  things  considered,"  the  Conaumer 
Reports  article  says,  "the  Oreat  Odometer 
Raid  might  have  been  a  very  bitter  plH. 
Indeed,  for  any  auto  dealer  to  swallow  had 
It  not  been  for  a  high  level  decision  to 
sugar-coat  the  pill  with  secrecy. 

"The  Attorney  General's  office  could  have 
given  the  names  of  the  dealers  to  news- 
papers, but  It  decided  not  to— this  Ume. 
The  only  excuse  offered  by  a  state  official 
was  that  It  would  have  been  'unfair  to  ruin 
tbeae  guys  when  everyone  else  Is  doing 
It  too.' 

"But  by  not  alerting  the  press."  the  arti- 
cle adds,  "the  state  deprived  Itself  and  the 
public  of  a  moet  effective  enforcement  tool 
In  consumer  protection  cases — the  glare  of 
publicity." 

cowra  "TO  coNBuicni 

According  to  one  report.  Americans  bought 
nearly  20  million  used  cars  In  1967  and  paid 
an  estimated  •20  billion  for  them.  Automo- 
tive Netos.  the  trade  Journal,  says  that  prices 
start  falling  off  sharply  after  a  car  has  trav- 
eled 30,000  miles.  Beyond  that  distance,  a 
two-year-old  car  loses  about  910  of  value  for 
•rery  1000  miles. 

"Ajsiimlng  that  only  half  the  used  cars 
sold  In  1967  were  two  years  old  or  older,  and 
that  only  half  of  them  had  30.000  mUea 
'picked'  or  'spun'  off  their  odometers," 
Consumer  Reports  says,  "It  doesn't  seem  un- 
reasonable to  estimate  that  consumers  are 
being  misled  on  used-car  lots  to  the  tune  of 
gl  bllll<m  a  year." 

HOW  TAMPXRUfO   IS   DONS 

Technically  speaking,  odometer  tampering 
la  all  too  easy  to  do. 

The  favorite  technique  In  the  trade  Is 
called  "picking"  because  most  operators  use 
a  homemade  assortment  of  specially  shaped 
Ice  picks.  The  procedure  of  turning  back  the 
odometer  only  takes  a  few  minutes  (and 
usually  Involves  only  the  digit  for  tens  of 
thousands  of  miles) .  If  the  picker  Is  skilled, 
his  handiwork  la  rarely  detectable  by  a  used- 
car  shopper. 

With  less  skill  but  much  more  patience,  an 
odometer  tamperer  can  spin  the  speedometer 
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oaMe  with  a  hlgb-apaed  tl»etrU  motor  to  tba 
desired  low  reading.  But  sine*  It  can  tak* 
bonn  to  fUx  off  Ju*t  a  f«w  thouaand  mil—, 
^nnlng  i*  mo*t  oammotily   iM*d   by   tlM 


Tb*  atmplsst  way  to  falsify  an  odomatar 
la  by  rtlsoonnrtlng  tbe  speed cwieter  cabia. 
Dealers  will  soBaatlme*  do  that  on  a  new  oar 
to  be  used  as  a  damonstrator  or  to  be  driven 
croas-country  to  tb*  point  o<  sal*. 

Is  a  tamperproof  odometer  possible? 

The  answer  Is  a  qualified  yes.  according  to 
Consumers  Union's  automotive  engineers. 

TSMKKS  KNOW-HOW 

"While  anything  Yankee  know-how  can 
put  together."  the  article  says.  "Tank** 
know-how  can  probably  take  apart." 

Oeneral  Motors'  1909  models  have  odome- 
ters that  cannot  be  spun  backward.  But  there 
is  no  way  for  the  used-car  buyer  to  detect 
whether  the  mileage  reading  has  been  spun 
forward  beyond  90.909.9  to  zero  and  then 
some  youthfully  low  second-time-around  set- 
ting. 

In  QIC  cars  made  after  January  1,  the 
odometer  will  exhibit  a  telltale  color  separa- 
tion between  the  nun>bers  If  It  has  been 
picked..  But.  a  CM  ^>okesman  admits,  the 
buyer  would  have  to  be  "a  knowledgeable 
individual"  to  recognize  the  evidence. 

Consumers  Union  engineers  say  one  way 
of  cutting  down  on  tampering  would  be  to 
mak*  tb*  odometer  unit  much  leas  accessible, 
and  possibly  sealed  in  plastic.  To  be  com- 
pletely tamperproof.  the  speedometer  cable 
would  have  to  be  sealed  In  two  place* — where 
it  connects  with  tbe  speedometer  head  and 
at  either  the  transmission  or  the  front  wheel 
connection,  depending  on  the  car. 

so  MB   PB08I.XMS 

This  type  of  sealing  might  preeent  some 
problems.  tV)  fix  a  broken  odometer  of  this 
type,  or  to  Install  a  new  one.  would  probably 
be  impossible  without  breaking  the  seal. 

"But."  the  article  adds,  "mechanics  could 
be  required  to  reeeal  the  unit  and  verify  the 
original  mileage." 

It  concedes  that  enforcement  might  be 
difficult,  yet  "no  more  impossible  than  any 
other  weights  and  measures  regxilatlon." 

In  the  absence  of  tamperproof  odometers 
and  effective  anti-tamperlng  legislation. 
Consumer  Reports  says  there  ntay  be  lim- 
ited protection  for  consumers  In  title  regis- 
tration laws : 

"A  used-car  buyer  in  one  of  41  state*  that 
require  car  title*  to  be  registered — much  aa 
home  tltlea  are — might  be  able  to  certify 
the  odometer  reading  with  the  car's  former 
owner.  But  the  process  takes  time  and  pa- 
tience. 

"Por  example,  in  Connecticut,  a  title-law 
state,  any  person  may  send  any  automobile's 
vehicle  identification  number  (It's  the  game 
as  the  serial  number)  and  tl  to  the  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Division,  and  computers  there  will  per- 
form a  title  search.  With  that  Information 
in  hand,  the  prospective  buyer  can  request 
verification  from  the  last  previous  owner. 

"The  system  isn't  foolproof,  certainly.  Tbe 
former  owner  is  under  no  legal  obligation  to 
cooperate,  and  the  dealer  probably  won't  hold 
a  car  for  you  if  a  hotter  pro^>ect  comes 
along." 

Tliere  is  no  aastuance  either  that  other 
title- law  statea  will  make  the  same  Informa- 
tion available  to  the  oonsumer. 
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Mr.  OTTINOER.  Mr.  Speaker.  A.  Q. 
Mowbray  has  written  what  I  believe  to 
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be  one  of  the  most  important  books  thl« 
year,  "Road  to  Rui^"  Publlahed  by  J.  B. 
Upplncott,  this  Wdl-researched,  well- 
written  work  exposes  the  depredations 
of  the  20th-centui7  highwaymen  that  are 
pushing  our  runaway  roadbulldlng  pro- 
gram. 

The  excellent  review  by  Mary  Perot 
Nichols,  which  appeared  in  the  book  re- 
view section  of  the  Sunday  Washington 
Post  explains  the  Importance  of  Mr. 
Mowbray's  book  and  why  it  should  be 
read  by  everyone  concerned  with  pre- 
serving a  livable  environment.  I  am  in- 
serting a  copy  for  tbe  information  of  my 
colleagues: 

I  Prom  tbe  Washington  Poet,  June  8,  1960] 
PDDma  THS  MAirr-L4inB  MoNsm 

("Road  to  Ruin."  By  A.  Q.  Mowbray.  Llp- 
plncott.   240  pp.  95.96.) 

(By  Mary  Perot  Nichols) 

Prom  sea  to  shining  sea.  America  is  being 
uglified  by  the  most  massive  public  works 
effort  in  the  history  of  the  world — the  $60- 
bllllon  interstate  highway  program.  Road  to 
Ruin  U  a  testament  of  what  man  hath 
wrought  with  this  cataclysmic  amount  of 
money. 

The  Highway  Trust  Pund  was  set  up  by 
leglslaUon  In  1966.  It  U  a  perpetually  filling 
pitcher  of  money  which  is  derived  from  a  one- 
cent  tax  on  every  gallon  of  gas  sold  and 
taxes  on  various  other  auto  products.  The 
more  gas  Is  sold,  the  more  roads  are  built: 
the  more  roads  there  are,  the  more  gas  is 
sold,  and  around  and  around  we  go  until  we 
arrive  at  where  are  now — 3.600.000  square 
miles  of  land  surface  with  3,600.000  miles  of 
roads  and  streets;  that  is,  one  mile  of  street 
for  every  square  mile  of  land.  And  that's  not 
counting  land  for  parking  lots.  As  Mowbray 
points  out.  Los  Angeles,  with  the  most  ad- 
vanced case  of  asphaltltls  in  the  country, 
"devotes  an  estimated  two-thlrda  of  Its 
downtown  land  to  the  storage  or  movement 
of  automobiles — about  one-tblrd  for  park- 
ing lota  and  garages  and  the  rest  tor  roads 
and  freeways." 

If  there  wss  to  be  a  limit  to  thU  orgy  of 
road-building,  such  as  the  proposed  end  of 
the  Highway  Trust  P\ind  in  1972,  It  would 
not  be  so  alarming.  But,  as  Mowbray  shows, 
the  highway  lobbyists  and  their  political 
friends  are  promising  bigger  and  better  high- 
way programs  for  the  future.  Road  to  Ruin 
is  a  good  piece  of  propaganda  for  the  cause 
of  a  balanced  transportation  system.  But  for 
those  who  have  followed  various  community 
uprisings  agalnat  highways  In  the  press,  there 
Is  Uttle  that  Is  new.  Por  the  uninitiated,  this 
compendium  of  highway  horrors  In  Nash- 
ville. Cleveland,  Chicago.  Washington  and 
other  cities  Is  useful  and  Instructive. 

Indeed,  Mowbray's  story  of  Governor  Nel- 
son Rockefeller's  pet  road,  the  Hudson  River 
Expressway,  Is  worth  the  S6.96  price  of  ad- 
mission. He  also  quotes  the  mayor  of  Tarry- 
town,  New  York,  where  the  Rockefellers  have 
their  fabulous  Pocantlco  Hills  estate.  Said 
the  mayor,  the  Expressway  is  a  "crass  abuse 
of  gubernatorial  power  by  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
whose  own  lands  stand  to  Increase  in  value 
by  millions  of  dollars  while  Hudson  River 
communities  are  cut  to  pieces,  while  taxable 
properties  are  wiped  out  and  all  life  Irrep- 
arably disrupted." 

Not  only  does  this  Expressway  destroy  the 
natural  beauty  of  tbe  Hudson  shore  (so 
much  for  Rockefeller's  conservation  Image ! ) , 
but  It  literally  wipes  out  about  1.000  Negro 
homes  In  Oeslnlng.  Since  there  Is  no  low- 
cost  housing  program  In  tbe  area,  the  high- 
way produces,  In  effect.  Negro  removal.  (So 
much  for  the  governor's  civil  rights  Image  I) 
Even  former  Interior  Secretary  Stewart  Udall 
comes  off  badly  In  the  book  because  he  caved 
in  on  the  Hudson  River  Expressway — one  of 
his  last  acts  in  offlc*. 
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But  when  outrage  Is  piled  on  outrage.  It's 
a  bit  numbing.  One  feels  helpless.  The  book 
could  have  offered  more  practical  proposals 
on  what  to  do  about  all  this.  A  landmark 
court  decision  which  awarded  damages  to  a 
citizen  who  had  his  privacy  and  view  ruined 
by  a  six-lane  freeway  gets  short  shrift  from 
Mowbray.  There  have  been  other  cases  in  the 
field  that  could  have  been  touched  upon. 
There  have  also  been  some  famous  victories 
against  the  highwaymen  that  should  have 
been  analyzed. 

Inexplicably,  or  perhaps  Just  as  a  mordant 
witticism.  Mowbray  mentions  a  bug  that  has 
been  eating  up  highways  In  Australia.  Is  he 
recommending  Importing  such  a  bug  to 
American  soil  or  Just  being  funny? 

He  proposes  amending  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  so  that  some  of  the  boodle  can  be  used 
for  mass  transit.  But  this  gambit  has  been 
tried  and  overwhelmingly  defeated  for  the 
past  three  or  four  years.  Too  late  for  Mow- 
bray's book,  but  offering  a  slight  glimmer  of 
hope  is  the  proposal,  embraced  by  Trans- 
portation Secretary  John  A.  Volpe.  to  create 
a  Mass  Transit  Trust  Pund.  Already,  a  bill 
Introduced  by  Congressman  Edward  I.  Koch 
of  New  York  has  attracted  seventy  co-spon- 
sors. If  passed.  It  wouldn't  stop  the  automo- 
bile in  its  tracks,  but  it  would  initiate  a 
countervailing  power  to  the  highway  lobby. 
Once  the  billions  start  to  pour  forth  from 
Waahlngton.  the  Mass  Transit  Trust  Fund 
will  attract  a  cluster  of  businesses  dependent 
upon  it  and  congressmen  willing  to  protect 
and  increase  it. 

Mowbray's  book  Is  a  good  text  on  what  Is 
bapf>enlng  In  this  country  because  of  our 
crazy,  short-sighted  devotion  to  a  single 
mode  of  transport.  An  index  would  have 
been  helpful,  but  that's  a  small  quibble. 
With  propaganda  tools  like  this,  the  climate 
of  opinion  may  begin  to  change.  Who  knows? 
Some  day  in  the  not  too  distant  future,  rid- 
ing a  train  may  be  avant-garde. 

The  Hudson  River  Expressway,  to 
which  Miss  Nichols  devotes  so  much  at- 
tention in  her  review,  represents  an  in- 
credible abuse  of  governmental  power. 
The  book  describes  extent  to  which  New 
York's  Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  has 
gone  to  advance  this  highway  project, 
despite  a  clear  conflict  of  interest  in 
that  it  enhances  his  family's  personal 
holdings  at  the  expense  of  the  broader 
public  interest.  This  situation  would  be 
scarcely  believable  if  the  record  were  not 
so  clear. 

Since  Mr.  Mowbray  finished  his  book 
there  have  been  a  number  of  even  more 
amazing  revelations  regarding  actions 
by  the  Governor,  by  the  Hudson  River 
Valley  Commission,  by  former  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Stewart  Udall,  and  by  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  In  sub- 
sequent records.  I  will  discuss  these  in 
greater  detail.  At  this  time,  however.  I 
would  like  to  enter  the  section  of  Mr. 
Mowbray's  book  that  exposes  the  ex- 
pressway and  its  friends: 
(Prom  'Road  to  Ruin'  by  A.  Q.  Mowbray) 
Chapter  10 — A  Road  fob  Rocky 

The  battle  over  the  Hudson  River  Express- 
way includes  Just  about  all  the  elements  of 
similar  battles  acroes  the  nation,  plus  a  few 
that  are  unique.  The  proposed  route  along 
the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson  River  Is  being 
pushed  vigorously  by  a  Republican  state  ad- 
ministration; It  is  violently  opposed  by  nearly 
all  the  affected  communities;  and  It  Is  viewed 
with  unconcealed  distaste  by  the  federal  au- 
thorities in  Washington.  It  promises  to  en- 
hance or  to  despoil  an  area  of  great  natural 
beauty,  depending  upon  whose  testimony  Is 
being  heard.  The  threat  of  wholesale  dis- 
placement of  people,  mostly  Neg^ro,  in  one 
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community  gives  substance  to  charges  of 
white  racism.  A  proposed  Interchange  threat- 
ens to  desta-oy  what  Is  left  of  the  once  quiet 
charm  of  a  riverside  suburban  village. 

A  citizens'  group  organized  to  fight  the 
expressway  Is  made  up  of  predominantly 
upper-mlddle-class  Republicans,  the  party 
that  traditionally  opposes  centralized  author- 
ity In  Washington.  Yet  thU^oup  of  Repub- 
licans found  Itself  turning  to  a  Democratic 
Administration  In  Washington  for  help  In 
fighting  the  Republicans  In  the  State  House. 
Finally,  there  are  the  ugly  charges  that  a 
patrician  governor  Is  twisting  arms  to  build 
this  expressway  because  It  promises  to  In- 
crease the  value  of  the  lands  In  hU  private 
estate  adjoining  the  proposed  route. 

In  May.  1965,  a  bill  was  Introduced  In  the 
Rules  Commlttes  of  the  New  York  State  Sen- 
ate and  State  Assembly  providing  for  con- 
struction of  a  highway.  "Beginning  at  a  point 
on  Interstate  route  503  In  the  vicinity  of 
Beacon  or  In  the  vicinity  of  Wlccopee,  to  be 
determined  by  the  superintendent  of  public 
works,  thence  In  a  generally  southerly  direc- 
tion to  the  vicinity  of  Osslnlng  and  then  con- 
tinuing southerly,  west  of  U.S.  route  nine, 
along  or  near  the  Hudson  river  to  the  north 
city  line  of  New  York,  thence  generally 
southerly  and  easterly  to  a  connection  with 
Interstate  route  connection  512  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  to  be  determined  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  works." 

In  the  controversy  that  developed  over 
this  proposed  highway.  Its  opponents  charged 
that  this  bin  was  unique  In  several  respects. 
First,  its  title  was  vague  and  nondescrlptlve, 
stating  merely  that  this  was  a  bill  "to  amend 
the  highway  law,  in  relation  to  state  ex- 
pressways on  the  state  highway  system," 
without  stating  the  location  of  the  proposed 
highway.  Second,  no  sponsor  for  the  bill  ap- 
peared on  the  document;  usually  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Public  Works  is 
Identified  as  the  sponsor.  Third,  In  violation 
of  customary  practice,  no  preliminary  plan 
was  announced  and  no  public  hearings  held 
before  the  legislation  was  Introduced.  Fourth, 
the  route  numbers  used  In  the  description 
of  the  highway  are  the  route  numbers  used 
by  the  Department  of  Public  Works  on  Its 
own  Internal  maps;  they  are  not  the  num- 
bers found  on  any  public  maps,  and  there- 
fore they  are  not  likely  to  be  meaningful  to 
the  casual  observer.  Fifth,  a  bill  such  as  this 
Is  customarily  accompanied  by  a  supporting 
memorandum  explaining  the  need  for  the 
legislation.  No  such  memorandum  was  sent 
to  the  legislature  untU  after  the  bill  had 
passed. 

Finally,  the  bill  shot  through  the  legUla- 
tlve  mills  with  record-breaking  speed.  It 
emerged  from  the  Rules  Committee  of  the 
Senate  and  was  passed  on  May  24.  On  the 
following  day  it  reached  the  floor  of  the 
Assembly.  Despite  Its  vague  title.  Assembly- 
man Lawrence  A.  Cabot  noted  that  the  ex- 
pressway would  run  through  his  district.  He 
left  the  floor  of  the  Assembly  and  called  the 
district  office  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Works  in  Poughkeepsie,  but  was  told  the  de- 
partment knew  nothing  about  the  express- 
way or  the  legislation.  He  then  called  the 
department  headquarters  In  Albany  and  was 
told  that  the  bill  had  been  "requested"  by 
the  localities  along  Its  route.  Knowing  that 
this  was  untrue,  he  hurried  back  to  the 
floor  in  time  to  vote  against  the  measure, 
but  in  vain. 

Sensing  a  "railroad."  Cabot  asked  Speaker 
Anthony  Travla  to  recall  the  bill,  but  Travla 
said  that  a  special  courier  was  rushing  It 
to  Governor  Rockefeller  lor  his  signature. 
The  governor  signed  the  bill  on  May  28,  the 
same  day  that  the  supporting  memorandimi 
from  the  Department  of  Public  Works 
reached  the  legislature.  The  memorandum 
was  dated  May  14. 

So  poorly  Identified  was  the  bill  that  at 
least  two  state  senators  later  admitted  they 
voted  for  It  In  error,  believing  it  was  Just  a 
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routine  highway  study  bill.  Said  one  of  them. 
"I  have  been  deluded.  I  am  ashamed." 

A  companion  bill  that  received  the  same 
priority  treatment  provided  for  a  3.5-mile 
east-west  spur  expressway  to  connect  the 
Hudson  River  Expressway  with  Route  9A 
about  three  miles  to  the  east.  This  spur 
would  run  roughly  along  the  northern  edge 
of  the  Rockefeller  family  estate,  and  its 
ostensible  purpose  would  be  to  remove  traf- 
fic from  Route  117.  a  winding,  two-lane 
country  road  which  cuts  through  the  heart 
of  the  estate  where  the  Rockefeller  man- 
sions are  located.  The  spur  has  thus  become 
known  as  the  "relocated  route  117." 

Only  two  assemblymen  voted  against  the 
highway  legislation:  Mr.  Cabot,  a  Democrat, 
and  Richard  A.  Cerosky.  a  RepubUcan.  The 
proposed  Hudson  River  Expressway  would 
run  through  their  districts.  After  passage  of 
the  bill,  Mr.  Cabot  had  several  private  con- 
ferences with  Governor  Rockefeller,  asking 
him  to  support  repeal  of  the  legislation  or 
to  modify  the  proposed  route.  The  governor 
refused.  Mr.  Cabot  also  asked  the  governor 
for  factual  evidence  supporting  the  need  for 
the  expressway,  but  Rockefeller  replied  that 
no  traffic  studies  had  been  made. 

The  mayors  of  the  towns  strung  along  the 
east  bank  of  the  Hudson  River  In  the  path 
of  the  expressway  unanimously  condemned 
It.  Shortly  after  the  passage  of  the  legisla- 
tion, the  mayors  of  Osslnlng,  Brlarcliff,  Irv- 
ington,  Tarrytown,  Dobbs  Ferry,  Nortl»  Tar- 
rytown,  and  Hastings  sent  telegrams  to  their 
state  legislators  asking  them  to  repeal  the 
expressway  act  and  chastising  those  who 
had  voted  for  it:  "Your  vote  In  favor  of  this 
bill  without  consulting  local  communities 
and  without  considering  possible  effects  of 
the  route  chosen  Is  frightening." 

The  failure  to  consult  with  those  affected 
was  deeply  resented.  Said  Assemblyman 
Cabot,  "What  Irks  me  most  Is  that  the  I>e- 
partment  of  Public  Works  Introduced  legis- 
lation affecting  particular  areas  without  any 
prior  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  legislators 
who  are  to  vote  on  it."  U.S.  Representative 
Richard  L.  Ottlnger,  the  young  freshman 
congressman  who  gave  strong  leadership  to 
the  expressway  opponents,  complained.  "No 
hearings  of  any  kind  were  held.  No  notice 
was  given  to  the  public.  The  mayors  of  the 
villages  to  be  affected  were  ignored  In  spite  of 
promises  by  the  governor  that  they  would 
be  consulted."  Osslnlng  Mayor  Richard  E. 
Purdue  accused  Governor  Rockefeller  of  "bad 
faith,  bad  Judgment,  and  bad  public  policy" 
In  pursuing  his  "Juggernaut  tactics." 

The  citizens  of  the  affected  towns  were 
equally  outraged.  Assemblyman  Cabot  re- 
ported that  he  and  his  fellow  legislators 
received  more  mall  on  this  Issue  than  the 
combined  mall  on  the  sales  tax,  capital  pun- 
ishment, and  birth  control. 

Rockefeller's  state  officials  stood  foursquare 
behind  his  decision.  Westchester  County 
Planning  Commissioner  S.  J.  Schulman 
declared  that  the  expressway  "will  result  in 
cleaning  up  the  shoreline  of  the  Hudson, 
and  It  ties  In  with  the  new  federal  highway 
program  for  beautiful  highways  and  the  state 
plan  to  clean  up  the  waterways."  Charles  E. 
Pound,  commissioner  of  parks,  recreation, 
and  conservation  for  Westchester  County, 
also  saw  the  expressway  as  an  opportunity  to 
"clean  up  the  riverfront  and  provide  a  mag- 
nlflcent  scenic  drive."  The  opposition  charged 
that  Schulman  and  Pound  were  confusing 
beautiful  highways  with  highways  through 
beautiful  areas,  and  that  there  were  more 
effective  ways  to  "clean  up"  a  waterfront 
than  to  build  expressways  along  it. 

Schulman  and  Pound,  however,  were  Joined 
by  all  the  state,  county,  and  local  politicians 
who  owed  their  Jobs  to  Rockefeller  patronage 
or  who  simply  were  awed  by  the  Rockefeller 
name.  Strong  support  also  came  fr<Mn  the 
Westchester  County  Association,  represent- 
ing some  550  business  organizations. 
The  newspaper  nearest  the  center  of  the 
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tHjuttii,  Ths  Tttfryfoini  D9i*^  ttcwtf  sntDTisl* 
astlcAlly  supportad  th»  ampemmwy  from  th* 
outset,  potnttng  out  th*t  it  ooold  "add  mll- 
lloiu  to  an*  wwUth.'  With  Ha  tj9  Oiralj  on 
commercUl  gain,  th*  ntmn^mpmr  uifMl  tta 
read«n  to  •^•e*  up  to  faota.  Ttm  expnmnnj 
will  b«  built.  .  .  .  Let's  forg*t  politics.  Let's 
thank  the  gorernor  for  inking  legislation 
that  gives  the  project  daylight  .  .  .  Let's  con- 
centrate on  building  the  project  along  the 
shor^lne  of  the  Hud»on  where  It  belongs." 

During  the  gubernatorial  campaign  that 
fall,  pressure  on  the  governor  reached  such  a 
pitch  that  he  finally  agreed  to  repeal  the 
part  of  the  highway  act  providing  for  the 
route  south  of  Tarrytown.  That  part,  he  said, 
could  be  added  later.  True  to  his  word,  he  did 
push  the  repeal,  and  It  passed  the  following 
spring.  The  governor  thereupon  was  accused 
by  the  communities  north  of  Tarrytown  o< 
ualng  dlvlde-and-conquer  tactics,  since  the 
opposition  of  the  reprieved  towns  south  of 
Tarrytown  would  now  be  dUBcult  to  maintain 
at  fever  pitch.  The  only  remaining  bone  of 
contention  was  the  10-mlle  portion  of  the 
Hudeon  Expressway  between  TYurytown  and 
Osslnlng.  plus  the  relocated  Route  117  spur 
along  the  Rockefeller  estate. 

TafiyPawii.  population  about  12.000.  and 
ITorthTMrrytown.  population  about  9,000.  He 
along  the  eastern  shoreline  of. the  Hudson 
roughly  30  miles  north  of  Manhattan's  Cen- 
tral Park.  The  two  towns,  and  their  bed- 
room suburbs  of  PblUpse  Manor  and  Sleep 
Hollow  Manor,  bouse  a  number  of  upper- 
mlddle-claaa  citizens  who  commute  to  the 
dty  on  the  Hudson  branch  of  the  Penn 
Central  railroad,  whose  tracks  run  right 
along  the  river's  edge.  The  3-mlle-long  Tap- 
pan  Zee  bridge  brings  the  slz-lane  New  York 
State  Thru  way  across  the  Hudson  Just  at  the 
southern  edge  of  Tarrytown.  from  which 
point  It  swings  southward  toward  the  city 
of  New  York. 

Osslnlng.  about  10  miles  north  of  Tarry- 
town, has  a  lower  percentage  of  affluent  com- 
muteta:  therefore  a  higher  percentage  of  Its 
population  of  22.000  dependa  for  Its  liveli- 
hood on  local  industry.  Roughly  12  per  cent 
of  the  population  of  Osslnlng  Is  Negro.  Dom- 
inating the  town  at  Its  southern  edge  is  the 
great,  gray  rock  of  Sing  Sing  Prison. 

Just  north  and  east  of  the  Tarrytowns.  at 
the  heart  of  Washington  Irvlng's  beAuUful 
and  historic  Sleepy  Hollow  coimtry,  la  the 
3,500-acre  Rockefeller  estate,  which  centers 
on  the  Pocantlco  Hills  and  stretches  from 
the  Saw  Mill  River  Parlrway  all  the  way  to 
the  Hudson  River  In  a  narrow  corridor  north 
of  Tarrytown.  The  mansions  on  the  estate 
include  homes  for  John,  David,  Laurance, 
and  Nelson  Rockefeller. 

At  one  time,  no  doubt,  Tarrytown  was  a 
lovely,  quiet  village  nestled  along  the  banks 
of  the  Hudson,  with  a  splendid  view  of  the 
majestic  river  rolling  along  at  Its  feet  But 
the  sleepy-village  atmosphere  was  dispelled 
when  the  town  permitted  construction  of  a 
giant  tlOO-mllllon  General  Motors  assembly 
plant  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  Assembled 
Chevrolets  pour  out  of  this  plant  In  an  un- 
ceasing stream,  some  on  the  tracks  of  the 
Penn  Central,  which  run  right  through  the 
plant,  and  others  on  truck  vans,  which 
thunder  along  U.S.  9  through  the  center  of 
Tarrytown.  A  clot  of  traffic  chokes  the  streets 
of  Tarrytown  during  shift  change  at  the 
plant:  but  the  pounding  of  the  heavy  auto- 
mobile vans  through  the  streets  Is  incessant. 

From  the  opposite  shore,  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson  at  this  point  and  north  toward  Os- 
slnlng Invite  the  eye.  The  wooded  land  rises 
>  rather  steeply  from  the  water's  edge,  and 
the  roofs  of  the  villages  Interrupt  the  foliage 
_  In  a  pleasing  pattern.  A  closer  inspection, 
'however,  reveftla  no  evidence  that  the  river 
affords  pleasure  to  the  community.  Its  waters 
are  heavily  polluted,  and  the  railroad  tracks 
along  Its  edge  isolate  It  from  the  villagers. 
Its  cluttered  shoreline  portrays  the  blight  of 
neglect  and  careless  waste  disposal  typical 
of  so  many  American  rlverbanlcs. 
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At  Tarrytown  Itmil.  the  enormous  gray 
ccmplex  of  the  Osmeral  Motors  plant  cooi- 
pletely  destroys  any  soenle  value  that  this 
section  of  the  shoreUae  mifbt  ones  have  bad. 
Tbtw  Tarrytown  finds  ItMlf  at  two  minds 
with  ncard  to  the  proposed  Hudson  River 
Bxpreasway.  On  the  one  hand,  a  planned 
Interchange  ramp  going  rlg^t  down  Into  the 
parking  lot  of  the  General  Motors  plant 
should  siphon  off  plant  traffic  that  now  clogs 
the  village  streeu.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  expressway  Is  built,  the  town  will  all 
but  disappear  In  the  snarl  of  Interchange 
ramps  connecting  the  Hudson  River  express- 
way with  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Tap- 
pan  Zee  bridge  and  the  New  York  State 
Thruway.  What  is  left  of  the  town,  once 
nestled  securely  in  the  scenic  bosom  of  the 
Hudson,  will  be  caught  in  the  tentacles  of 
two  superhighways,  with  approach  lanes  and 
ramps  running  freely  through  its  vitals. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  legislation  for  the 
Hudson  River  Expressway  and  the  Route  117 
relocation  passed,  a  group  of  aroused  resi- 
dents formed  a  Citizens'  Conunlttee  for  the 
Hudson  Valley  and  proclaimed  that  they 
were  "unequivocally"  opposed  to  the  routes 
and  prepared  "to  fight  these  proposed  high- 
ways and  any  other  future  scarifying  en- 
croachments of  the  Hudson's  remaining  nat- 
ural beauty,  by  publicity,  by  organization  of 
community  protests,  and,  where  feasible,  by 
legal  action."  The  committee  added  that 
"urban  sprawl,  expressways.  Industrial  ugli- 
ness are  not  needed  in  the  Hudson  Valley. 
This  legislation  is  an  act  of  madness.  Our  gov- 
ernment has  become  the  foe  Instead  of  the 
friend  of  the  people."  The  flrst  chairman  of 
the  committee,  William  Rodgers,  declared 
that  the  proposed  expressway  would  engulf  a 
beautiful  and  priceless  heritage  In  "auto- 
mobile fumes,  commercial  ugliness,  and  tech- 
nological progress." 

Opposition  to  the  expressway  grew.  In 
June,  angry  officials  of  the  towns  and  Til- 
lages along  the  route  charged  that  the  ex- 
pressway would  destroy  the  "quiet  charm" 
of  their  communities,  "slash  real  estate 
values,  wipe  out  years  of  town  planning,  and 
burden  their  downtown  areas  with  the  roar 
and  stench  of  heavy  truck  traffic."  A  repre- 
sentative of  the  town  of  Mount  Pleasant  said 
his  Ont  choice  for  the  route  would  be  "a 
half  mile  off  shore  and  ten  feet  under  water." 

Support  came  from  Washington.  Interior 
Secretary  Udall  stated  that  such  an  express- 
way would  seriously  Impair  the  highly  scenic 
and  historic  values  in  the  corridor.  The  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  urged 
that  the  expressway  be  killed.  "The  construc- 
tion of  such  a  highway."  it  said,  "serrlng 
commercial  and  Industrial  traffic  as  well  as 
private  automobile  traffic,  would  seriously 
impair  and  destroy  prime  recreation  values. 
It  would  destroy  public  access  routes  to  the 
river  necessary  to  scenic  and  recreation 
enjoyment." 

On  the  contrary,  said  The  Tarrytoten  Daily 
New*:  "We,  too,  believe  In  scenic  conserra- 
tlon,  but  we  also  hold  that  .  .  there  should 
be  roads — such  as  the  expressway — that 
make  It  possible  for  the  masses  to  enjoy  this 
scenery." 

The  Hudson  River  Valley  Commission,  a 
regional  planning  group  headed  by  Laurance 
Rockefeller,  reported  that  the  expressway 
would  be  an  excellent  means  of  providing 
much  better  "visual  access"  to  the  river  for 
motorists.  The  Citizens'  Committee  there- 
upon asked  angrily  what  kind  of  visual  ac- 
cess It  would  be  "when  you  are  thundering 
along  at  60  miles  per  hour  between  two 
high  speed  trucks?" 

In  reply  to  an  anxious  Inquiry  from  Sena- 
tor Jacob  Javlts,  Governor  Rockefeller 
counterattacked.  Charges  that  the  express- 
way would  Impair  the  beauty  of  the  valley, 
he  said,  were  "most  idiotic"  and  most 
"viciously  false."  The  governor  promised  that 
the  highway  builders  would  work  closely 
with  the  Hudson  River  Valley  Commission, 
"recently  created  on  my  recommendation," 
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to  "enhance*  and  "rsstare"  the  aoenle  beauty 
at  the  Hudson.  "Sams  uninfonned  or  de- 
liberately mlsleailing  crltlm  have  eharaoter- 
laed  the  proposed  road  as  a  'truck  express- 
way' and  have  ounjuied  ap  ths  specter  oC  a 
noxious,  notey  'gasoline  alley'  along  the 
riverfront,"  Rockefeller  fumed.  "Acoordlng 
to  the  studies  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Works,  the  traffic  on  the  propoeed  road  would 
consist  of  more  than  06  per  cent  passenger 
cars  and  leas  than  6  per  cent  trucks." 

Eklltorlal  writers  for  The  Tarrytoum  Daily 
News  unswervingly  touted  the  governor's 
expressway.  One  editorial  warned:  "Hysteria 
blocks  progress  and  the  rights  of  the  majority. 
Its  to  be  regretted  that  minorities  nurse 
imaginary  wounds  ....  We  think  thanks 
should  be  showered  on  the  governor  for 
planning  now  and  not  waiting  until  the 
area  is  more  choked  with  traffic."  Another 
said  that  "Interference"  fro-n  Washington 
would  be  overcome.  "This  is  a  sovereign  state, 
and  It  is  its  right  to  build  the  expressway 
the  way  it  wlU  benefit  aU.  If  Washington 
will  not  contribute  towards  It,  the  state  will 
finance  the  Job  itself." 

As  spokesman  for  the  "hysterical  minori- 
ties," William  Rodgers  condemned  the  news- 
paper for  supporting  a  highway  that  would 
destroy  conununlty  and  esthetic  values  along 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Hudson.  "We  shall 
fight  you,"  he  wrote  the  editor,  with  sweep- 
ing Churchllllan  defiance,  "In  the  legislature, 
over  the  telephone.  In  small  meetings,  in  the 
streets,  and  along  the  beaches  of  the  polluted 
Hudson  until  the  end — or  untU  there  Is  no 
fight  left  in  us." 

Destruction  of  scenic  values  along  the 
Hudson  was  only  one  of  many  arguments 
leveled  at  the  expressway.  But  specific  com- 
plaints about  dislocation  of  people  and  busi- 
nesses could  not  be  formulated  until  the  state 
released  information  about  the  exact  route. 
So  far,  only  the  corridor  had  been  defined 
In  general  terms.  Not  until  June,  1967,  more 
than  two  years  after  passage  of  the  legisla- 
tion, did  the  state  publicly  reveal  detailed 
plans  for  the  expressway.  The  Citizens'  Com- 
mittee later  chiarged  that  the  behavior  of 
state  officials  during  those  years — statements 
Issued  and  later  denied,  maps  released  and 
later  disavowed — was  purposefully  designed 
to  confuse  and  confound  the  opposition. 

Many  nasty  accusations  flew  about  during 
the  long  fight  over  the  expressway,  and  the 
xigUest  of  all  was  the  charge  that  Governor 
Rockefeller's  desire  to  move  In  the  bulldozers 
was  bom  of  a  wish  to  increase  the  value  of 
the  land  in  his  Pocantlco  Hills  estate.  The 
proposed  relocation  of  Route  117  (also  called 
the  Pocantlco  Expressway)  would  run  along 
the  northern  edge  of  the  estate,  through 
relatively  Inaccessible  land.  Over  the  years, 
the  Rockefellers  had  obtained  zoning  changes 
in  the  northern  parts  of  the  estate,  with  the 
apparent  intention  of  developing  It  with 
apartments,  shopping  centers,  and  office 
buildings.  A  relocated  Route  117  would  not 
only  divert  traffic  from  the  areas  near  the 
family  mansions,  but  It  would  sent  traffic 
Into  the  areas  marked  for  development.  Some 
estimated  that  construction  of  the  Pocantlco 
Expressway  would  quadruple  the  value  of  the 
3.000  acres  In  the  northern  part  of  the  Rocke- 
feller estate,  which  is  some  distance  from 
the  barbed-wire-enclosed  family  enclave  In 
the  south. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  intersection  of  the 
Hudson  River  and  Pocantlco  expressways 
along  the  shore  of  the  river  would  create  a 
region  of  Incalculable  commercial  value.  The 
land  to  the  north  of  this  intersection  belongs 
to  the  Rockefeller  family. 

Tarrytown  Mayor  Anthony  Veteran  has 
calleo  the  expressway  plan  a  "crass  abuse  of 
gubernatorial  power  by  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
whose  own  lands  stand  to  increase  In  value 
by  millions  of  dollars  while  Hudson  River 
communities  are  cut  to  pieces,  while  taxable 
properties  are  wiped  out  and  all  life  irrepa- 
rably disrupted.  .  .  .  This  expressway  Is  for 
the  benefit  only  of  the  Rockefellers  paid  for 
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by  public  expense.  It's  a  fraud  from  start  to 
finish."  William  Rodgers,  the  first  chairman 
of  the  Citizens'  Committee,  states  bluntly 
that  "the  story  behind  this  scandal  is  a 
singular  demonstration  of  the  avarice  of  the 
very  rich." 

The  governor  has  repeatedly  denied  that 
his  Interest  In  the  expressways  is  In  any  way 
connected  with  personal  financial  gain.  He 
has  denied,  in  fact,  that  the  relocation  of 
Route  117  would  Improve  his  family's  prop- 
erty. And  In  a  cynical  attempt  to  avoid  re- 
sponsibility for  a  propK>8al  that  he  all  too 
obviously  Initiated,  the  governor  told  the 
press  that  he  had  "no  choice"  but  to  support 
the  recommendation  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works.  As  Mr.  Rodgers  notes, 
the  mind  boggles  at  the  picture  of  the  bil- 
lionaire governor  of  the  Empire  State  knuck- 
ling under  to  a  decision  by  his  own  highway 
department  affecting  the  welfare  of  his  own 
baronial  estate. 

Although  the  rest  of  the  Rockefeller 
family  has  not  commented  publicly,  there 
are  reports  that  other  members  of  the  fam- 
ily are  opposed  to  the  Route  117  relocation. 
According  to  one  member  of  the  Citizens' 
Committee,  the  governor  has  said  ruefully, 
"My  brother  John  Isn't  even  speaking  to  me" 
on  the  question. 

State  employees  are  unanimously  loyal  to 
the  governor,  as  one  might  expect.  In  a  press 
Interview  In  January,  1966.  Joseph  P.  Bonsn, 
administrative  deputy  In  the  Department  of 
Public  Works,  admitted  that  there  were 
"political"  overtones  In  the  whole  subject. 
"They  all  think  Rockefeller  Is  pushing  this 
117  thing  for  personal  reasons,  but  it  Just 
Isn't  so.  There  has  been  no  pressure  from  the 
governor  on  this  matter.  None." 

The  Innuendos  continue,  however.  Os- 
slnlng's  Mayor  Purdue  stated  baldly:  "The 
proposed  road  Is  more  than  Just  another 
state  highway.  It  is  an  outright  Investment 
In  the  North  Tarrytown  property  of  Gover- 
nor Rockefeller."  The  New  York  Times  noted 
that  "the  old  two-lane  road  winds  close  to 
the  homes  of  three  of  the  Rockefeller 
brothers — the  governor  and  Laurance  and 
David  Rockefeller^and  a  replacement  for  It 
has  been  sought  by  some  members  of  the 
family  since  1932."  An  Irate  member  of  the 
Tarrytown  Board  stated  publicly  that  the 
benefits  that  would  accrue  to  the  property 
owner  at  the  Junction  of  the  two  proposed 
expressways  wovad  "make  Senator  Dodd  look 
like  a  kid  stealing  green  apples." 

Representative  Ottlnger  wonders  why  the 
"unnecessary  and  extravagantly  wasteful  ex- 
pressway has  been  pressed  with  such  un- 
seemly haste  and  cloaked  In  such  strange 
secrecy?"  "What  Is  It  for?"  he  asked  In  a 
public  meeting,  "Whose  Interests  will  It 
serve?"  He  promised  that,  before  any  con- 
struction could  proceed,  federally  sponsored 
hearings  would  have  to  be  held.  Then,  he 
went  on,  "the  question  of  who  benefits  from 
this  road — and  how — will  be  fully  and  pub- 
licly explored." 

The  Taxpayers  Association  of  the  Town  of 
Mount  Pleasant.  In  which  the  bulk  of  the 
Rockefeller  estate  is  located.  Is  also  highly 
critical  of  the  governor's  part  In  the  Route 
117  relocation  fight:  "It  is  well  known  to 
many  persons  in  Mount  Pleasant  that  the 
Rockefellers  have  been  trying  since  1932  to 
have  Route  117  relocated.  They  want  truck 
and  automobile  traffic  through  residential 
park  and  the  hamlet  of  Pocantlco  Hills, 
which  they  own.  reduced  as  much  as 
possible. 

"One  look  at  a  map  of  the  proposed  relo- 
cation indicates  It  has  been  designed  to  cross 
the  estate  where  it  will  do  the  least  amount 
of  damage  and  will  be  far  removed  from  all 
Rockefeller  homes.  .  .  .  When  the  Governor 
conunented  that  the  revised  alignment  of 
the  road  would  result  In  less  cuttlng-up  of 
properties,  he  was  entirely  right.  It  would — 
his  family's.  He  tailed  to  mention  that  the 
hiking  and  equestrian  trails  be  said  would 
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be  protected  are  wholly  within  the  Rocke- 
feller preserve. 

"Also  omitted  from  the  Governor's  re- 
marks was  reference  to  the  commercial  zon- 
ing the  Rockefellers  sought  and  obtained 
now  In  the  vicinity  of  the  new  expressway. 
.  .  .  This  zoning  was  revoked  by  the  Mount 
Pleasant  Town  Board  last  January  as  being 
Inconsistent  with  the  semi-rural  atmosphere 
of  adjoining  areas.  At  the  hearings,  a  spokes- 
man for  the  Governor's  family  said  the 
Rockefellers  did  not  object  to  the  rezonlng, 
but  "they  do  think,  however,  that  rezonlng 
should  be  deferred  until  the  route  of  the 
spur  IRoute  117)  Is  determined.'  Does  this 
signify  the  disinterest  or  displeasure  the 
Governor  would  like  the  public  to  believe 
his  family  has  In  the  117  relocation? 

•'The  Mount  Pleasant  Taxpayers  Associa- 
tion objects  to  the  Governor's  repeated  as- 
sertions that  opposition  to  the  relocation  Is 
politically  motivated.  Mount  Pleasant  citi- 
zens of  all  political  persuasions,  like  the 
preponderance  of  citizens  everywhere,  aware 
of  the  facts,  are  shocked  by  the  ruthless  man- 
ner m  which  the  117  relocation  and  Hudson 
River  Expressway  were  rammed  through  the 
Legislature  .  .  .  and  are  aghast  at  the  ques- 
tionable way  in  which  these  roads  are  being 
given  top  construction  priority." 

At  the  public  hearings  on  the  Hudson 
River  Expressway  held  In  February,  1968,  an 
opponent  of  the  highway  stood  up  In  the 
rear  of  the  packed  Osslnlng  High  School 
auditorium,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  bullhorn, 
shouted  to  District  Engineer  M.  Nicholas 
Slnacori,  who  was  presiding,  that.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Slnacori  worked  for  Mr. 
Rockefeller,  whose  private  real  estate  In- 
terests were  Involved  In  the  decision,  Mr. 
Slnacori  should  disqualify  himself  to  chair 
the  hearing.  An  aide  to  Mr.  Slnacori  left 
the  stage,  walked  up  the  aisle,  and  gently 
quieted  the  obstreperous  citizen. 

In  the  spring  of  1966,  a  carrot  was  added 
to  the  stick  behind  the  Hudson  River  Ex- 
pressway. The  state  announced  plans  to 
build  a  4-mlle-long  riverfront  park  between 
the  expressway  and  the  river,  complete  with 
sand  beaches,  marinas,  bicycle  and  hiking 
paths,  fishing  piers,  and  plenty  of  parking 
space  for  automobiles.  The  opponents  of 
the  expressway  were  inclined  to  agree  with 
The  New  York  Times  editorial  stating  that 
this  plan  sounded  like  "elaborate  window 
dressing"  designed  to  make  the  expressway 
more  palatable  to  the  residents.  Of  course, 
the  park  was  a  fine  Idea,  and  would  be  a  big 
step  forward  In  the  badly  needed  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  said  the 
editorial.  But  this  should  be  done  without 
building  an  expressway;  the  two  were  en- 
tirely separate  questions. 

At  the  February,  1968,  hearings  In  Ossln- 
lng, detailed  plans  for  the  park  development 
were  unveiled.  Artists'  breathtaking  render- 
ings showed  vast  green  areas  containing 
badminton  and  tennis  courts,  swimming 
pMSOls,  fishing  piers,  a  marina  for  400  boats, 
picnicking  areas,  a  restaurant,  a  golf  course, 
hiking  trails,  and,  of  course,  parking  space 
for  2,000  automobiles.  When  the  full  sweep 
of  the  scene  was  uncovered  for  the  thousand 
residents  Jamming  the  school  audltorliun, 
many  of  them  laughed  cynically.  "It's  great." 
shouted  one,  "but  where  are  all  the  ferris 
wheels?"  Another  citizen  asked,  "Why  cant 
waterfront  parks  be  built  along  the  Hudson 
■without  an  expressway?"  The  school  build- 
ing rang  with  applause.  -^ 

In  his  testimony  at  the  Osslnlng  hearings, 
John  G.  Mitchell,  chairman  of  the  Staten 
Island  Greenbelt  Natural  Areas  League, 
questioned  the  "sincerity  of  the  state  in  its 
proposal  to  combine  this  truck  route  with  a 
waterfrout  park — built,  incidentally,  on  fill 
into  the  river  in  total  disregard  of  the  river's 
delicate  ecology.  The  paradox  of  picnic 
tables  and  passing  trucks  Is  all  too  familiar 
to  us.  The  state  recreation  planners  also 
envisioned  such   incompatible  uses  for   the 
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staten  Island  greenbelt^-a  hiking  trail,  if  you 
will,  70  feet  from  a  55-mlle-per-hour  park- 
way!" 

Another  speaker  suggested  that  the  river- 
front park  could  easily  be  built  without  the 
highway.  He  turned  to  District  Engineer 
Slnacori  during  the  hearing  and  told  him 
that,  as  a  gesture  of  good  faith,  the  state 
of  New  York  should  publicly  declare  its  in- 
tention to  build  the  park,  even  though  the 
expressway  should  be  defeated.  The  state,  he 
argued,  should  not  hold  out  the  park  "as 
some  kind  of  lure,  or  prize."  The  boisterous 
applause  drowned  any  reply  that  the  engineer 
may  have  wished  to  offer. 

In  the  late  summer  of  1966,  the  Citizens' 
Commute  uncovered  a  report  by  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Works  Issued  four  years 
earlier  over  the  signatures  of  Superintendent 
J.  Burch  McMorran  and  District  Engineer 
M.  Nicholas  Slnacori,  In  which  the  Hudson 
River  route  for  an  expressway  was  rejected 
as  unsound.  The  report  argued  that  the  river 
route  "would  confine  costly  facilities  to  a 
narrow  corridor  without  provision  for  the 
greatest  traffic  needs  of  the  region." 

If  the  expressway  was  such  a  bad  Idea  in 
1962,  the  committee  asked,  why  was  it  sud- 
denly the  solution  to  the  region's  traffic 
problems  in  1966?  The  committee  implied 
that  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  against 
its  better  Judgment,  was  knuckling  under  to 
pressure  from  the  governor.  During  the  Re- 
maining years  of  the  controversy,  the  com- 
mittee returned  again  and  again  to  this  ques- 
tion,  but   heard   no   satisfactory   answer. 

In  June,  1967,  more  than  two  years  after 
passage  of  the  enabling  legislation,  state  of- 
ficials- sponsored  the  first  public  "Informa- 
tion meeting"  on  the  expressway.  Accord- 
ing to  one  witness,  the  meeting  was  "Jammed 
to  the  rafters  with  more  than  a  thousand 
people."  The  opening  presentation  by  high- 
way officials  was  interrupted  vrith  "some  ap- 
plause. Jeering,  yelling  and  laughter."  The 
hero  of  the  hour  was  Representative  Ot- 
tlnger, whose  long,  impassioned  condemjia- 
tion  of  the  proposed  highway  route  was 
greeted  with  enthusiastic  applause  at  every 
other  sentence  and  a  standing  ovation  at  the 
end. 

The  legislation  for  this  highway,  said  Ot- 
tlnger, had  been  rushed  through  the  legisla- 
ture in  an  "extremely  unusual — not  to  say 
Irregular  fashion."  Since  that  time,  plans  for 
the  highway  had  been  "shrouded  in  mys- 
tery." Ottlnger  had  repeatedly  asked  the  gov- 
ernor and  his  representatives  to  explain  the 
need  for  the  expressway.  The  answers,  he 
said,  ranged  from  the  "unresponsive  to  the 
ridiculous." 

Ottlnger  heaped  derision  on  the  argument 
that  the  highway  would  benefit  the  region 
by  making  available  filled  land  In  the  river 
for  recreation  purposes.  This  Justification, 
be  said,  was  spurious,  ridiculous,  and  self- 
contradictory.  Can't  they  think  of  cheaper 
and  more  effective  ways  to  provide  parks 
and  recreation  lands,  he  asked,  than  to  build 
a  six-lane  commercial  expressway?  The  claim 
that  the  expressway  would  enhance  the  scen- 
ic resources  of  the  river  valley,  he  said,  was 
a  "desperate  and  dishonest  effort  to  Justify 
the  project  after  the  fact." 

The  congressman  noted  that  the  state  was 
just  then  in  the  process  of  going  to  the 
voters  for  approval  of  a  $2'^  ballon  bond 
issue  for  transportation,  most  of  It  to  be 
spent  on  highways.  This  money,  he  said, 
could  be  used  by  the  state  to  build  highways 
without  recourse  to  federal  aid  and  thus 
without  the  need  to  comply  with  federal  re- 
quirements. If  the  state  was  planning  to  use 
that  means  of  ramming  through  the  Hudson 
River  Expressway,  said  Ottlnger,  It  would  fall, 
because  the  approval  of  two  federal  agencies 
would  stlU  be  required.  The  expressway  was 
to  be  built  for  about  half  Ite  length  on  fill 
in  the  river,  and  the  law  clearly  stated  that 
this  required  approval  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers.  Also,  a  bill  sponsored  by 
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Ottmcv  and  p— la  by  Um  ConcnM  th«  pc^ 
Tlooa  fMll  raqulrwl  tliat  uiy  daclilon  by  «ny 
federal  •fancy  (th*  U.S.  Army  Included)  a(- 
fectlBC  tb«  Hudaoa  Rlw  V&U*y  had  to  b* 
rerltwad  by  tb*  Ctocratury  of  tb*  IntOTtor. 
wbo  WM  already  on  record  In  opfMsltkMi  to 
tbe  Hudson  River  Kxpreaewmy. 

Ottlnger  called  for  curbs  on  the  unlimited 
■tate  power*  of  eminent  domain.  "The  •tate." 
be  aald.  "cannot  be  permitted  to  Jiist  craah 
around  tbe  countryalde,  dlTldln«  vlllagea.  de- 
■troylng  botnee.  wiping  out  whole  aecUona  of 
town*.  deMorstlnf  natural  resource*,  without 
any  effecUve  check." 

At  the  June  meeting  Jamca  C.  Harding, 
ocounlaaloner  of  public  works  for  Westcbea- 
ter  County,  presented  forecasts  of  trafflc  de- 
mands to  Justify  tb*  need  for  ths  Hudson 
River  KzpresBway.  He  also  defended  the 
"cloak  of  sserwcy"  In  which  the  state  and 
county  acsndes  had  wrapped  their  plans  for 
tbe  blgbway.  It  was  a  very  difficult  thing,  he 
•aid.  for  engineers  to  take  the  public  into 
their  coivfldence  during  preliminary  design 
•tages.  The  minute  anything  Is  announced. 
the  engineers  are  "deluged  with  requests  for 
Information  as  to  Just  where  It  Is  going  to  b« 
loaned.  This,  they,  of  course,  do  not  know, 
until  perllmlnary  Investigations,  designs, 
etc..  been  completed."  It  Is  impossible  to 
'preeefil  n  highway  project  to  the  public  with- 
out drawing  criticism  from  "some  group  or 
other." 

As  for  Secretary  UdaU's  statement  that  tbe 
Hudson  River  Kzpressway  would  impair  tbe 
natural  beauty  of  tbe  valley  and  destroy 
public  access  routes  to  tbe  river  necessary  to 
scenic  and  recreation  enjoyment,  Mr.  Harding 
replied  that  "this  U  ridiculous.  Where  U  there 
any  adequate  public  access  to  the  river  now 
between  Owlnlng  and  North  Tarrytown? 
Where  are  there  any  recreation  areas?  How 
can  any  public  access  or  recreation  areas  be 
provided  except  by  rnn^nf  of  |^  road  similar 
to  that  proposed?" 

Community  leaders  In  Oaslnlng  and  Tarry- 
towns  had  been  arguing  for  years  that  the 
traffic  problems  existed  in  the  towns,  not 
along  the  entire  lO-mlle  route  between  ths 
towns.  Tbey  had  long  ago  prepared  an  alter- 
nate plan  which  Included  construction  of  by- 
pass routes  around  the  towns,  connected  by 
an  Inland  route  using  an  abandoned  roadbed 
of  the  New  York  Central,  bordering  tbe  east- 
ern edge  of  the  Rockefeller  estate.  This  plan, 
the  mayors  claimed,  would  be  far  less  disrup- 
tive of  existing  property  and  would  cost  less 
than  half  the  estimated  tUS  million  for  the 
expressway.  State  officials  unswervingly 
treated  this  proposal  with  disdain. 

Eight  months  after  the  June  meeting,  the 
•tate  held  the  first  official  public  hearings 
to  unveil  detailed  plans  for  the  Hudson  River 
Xxpreasway.  During  the  twelve  hours  of  hear- 
ings, which  heard  testimony  from  some  sev- 
enty persons,  only  three  spoke  In  favor  of  the 
proposed  highway  These  February  hearings 
clearly  delineated  the  destructive  route  of 
the  bulldoaer  Of  the  9.000  residents  of  North 
Tarrytown,  853  would  lose  their  homes — 
nearly  10  per  cent  of  the  population.  Also  In 
tbe  path  of  the  highway  were  thirteen  busl- 
tUMSs  and  a  3  V^ -acre  park  Including  a  chil- 
dren's playground.  The  tax-assessment  value 
o?  the  property  scheduled  for  demolition  ex- 
ceeded half  a  million  dollars. 

Altogether,  it  looked  as  If  Tarrytown  would 
lose  $2  millloa  In  assessed  valuation,  includ- 
ing public  and  private  waterfront  property, 
an  insurance  company,  many  homes,  a  (Ire- 
house,  a  recreation  faclUty,  the  state  police 
barracks.  parU  of  two  schools.  Wastiington 
Irving  and  Tarrytown  Board  Clubs,  the  vU- 
lage's  Losee  Park,  a  commuter  parking  area, 
and  several  additional  business  sites.  This 
was  an  impressive  list  tor  a  village  having 
a  population  of  only  about  13,000  persons. 

A  clergyman  testified  tlvat  most  of  the  dis- 
placed persons  In  the  Tarrytowna  were  low- 
income  famiUes.  Those  who  owned  their 
homes  lacked  the  msani  to  buy  new  one*. 
Many,  however,  were  tenanU  who  would  be 
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'oroed  to  find  new  homes  to  rent.  Tbeae  did 
not  exist.  After  four  years  of  opsrattoa,  a 
ftiU-tlme  urban  renewal  director  with  a  staff 
in  North  Tarrytown  bad  been  able  to  place 
five  or  sU  famlUaa.  "How  are  they  going  to 
find  plaess  for  000  people."  the  clergyman 
Mked.  "when  a  full-time  urban  renewal  dl- 
iwctor  has  been  able  to  And  only  five  or  six?" 
The  satpiessway  threatened  to  plow 
through  the  Negro  section  of  Osslning.  dis- 
placing a  quarter  to  a  third  of  the  entire  Ne- 
gro population  of  the  town.  Ot  the  thousand 
or  so  persons  threatened  with  displacement, 
about  90  percent  were  Negro.  The  ugly  accu- 
sation was  that  OssUUng  Mayor  John  Doa- 
■ella  looked  with  favor  on  tbe  expressway  for 
this  very  reason — that  It  would  wipe  out  a 
large  section  of  the  Negro  conununlty.  "Wipe 
oaf  would  be  accurate,  since  Osslning.  with 
a  population  of  some  33,000.  has  no  low-ooet 
bousing  program.  As  one  witness  said.  "The 
consequences  of  these  displacements  can  not 
be  other  tfaan  a  forced  departure  from  tbe 
village  of  Osslning." 

The  flrst  night  of  the  hearings,  the  Ossln- 
ing NAACP  distributed  handbills  designed  to 
look  like  circus  posters.  In  big.  black  Bar- 
num-and-Balley  type,  they  shouted:  "Wel- 
come to  Rocky-s  Magic  Road  Show  Featuring 
The  Hon.  J.  OonaelU.  Guaranteed  to  be  the 
Greatest  Sleight  of  Hand  Show  on  Earth.  See 
Gov.  Rockefeller  *  Mayor  Donzella  Make 
1,000  Black  People  Disappear.  See  Got. 
Rockefeller's  Concern  for  Oasining's  Black 
Resldente  Evaporate  Into  Thin  Air!  See  Oe- 
stning  Mayor  John  DonaelU's  Relocation 
Housing  Program  VanUh  Before  Your  Very 
Eyes!  1 1" 

William  B.  Rascoe,  president  of  the  Ossln- 
ing NAACP,  charged  that  the  officials  of  tbe 
village  bad  repeatedly  refused  to  entertain 
any  proposals  for  relocation  housing.  The 
««preasway,  he  said,  would  "slash  Into  ths 
very  heart  of  the  conununlty,  destroying  the 
homes  of  hundreds  of  Negro  families.  To  all 
Intents  and  purposes,  these  are  plans  for 
Negro  removal."  The  village  government,  said 
Rascoe,  sees  tbe  expressway  as  "an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  rid  of  hundreds  of  its  Negro 
residents." 

One  Negro  resident  deplored  tbe  "total  dis- 
regard for  human  lives  that  has  been  dis- 
played by  the  governor,  tbe  State  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  and.  last  but 
certainly  not  least,  the  village  government  of 
Osslning."  At  tbe  conclusion  of  bis  testi- 
mony, be  read  a  statement  prepared  by  bis 
wife: 

"Tbe  outlook  of  over  300  famlllea  In  tbe 
Tillage  of  Osslning  is  one  of  bleak  despair, 
a  despair  compounded  with  frustration  at 
tbe  injustice  this  road  would  bring  to  most 
of  those  families,  who  are  Negroes.  The  his- 
tory of  the  Negro  people  In  the  United  SUtes 
has  been  one  of  bitter  rejection,  of  a  con- 
tinuing struggle  up  the  economic  and  social 
ladder  of  this  land  to  achieve  some  degree  of 
self-respect  and  sense  of  accomplishment. 
Some  have  succeeded  In  overcoming  the  bar- 
riers thrown  up  in  their  patlis,  and  through 
almost  superhuman  effort  have  managed  to 
take  a  place  In  the  mainstream  of  American 
Ufe. 

•TbiH  Is  what  many  of  the  300  famiUes 
have  done.  Homes  obtained  after  many  years 
of  ftrlvatlon  and  self-denial  are  being  threat- 
ened by  this  proposed  highway.  According  to 
this  plan,  the  road  would  cut  through  the 
area  where  the  majority  of  the  Negroes  In 
this  village  have  purchased  homes.  These 
are  famiUes  who  have  achieved  stability 
through  prudent  use  of  their  meager  re- 
sources— families  who  wanted  to  assume  full 
citizenship,  Ite  rights  and  responsibilities.  A 
number  of  the  people  threatened  are  elderly, 
retired  people,  who  cannot  hope  to  pur- 
ctiase  a^n  to  replace  those  homes  acquired 
while  actively  employed. 

"These  people  lend  dignity  and  worth  to 
any  community,  and  if  they  are  forced  to 
leave  their  homes,  Osslning  will  be  poorer 
spiritually  and  morally  for  their  departure. 


The  proposed  highway  would  wipe  out  mucb 
of  tbe  stable  Negro  oommtinity  while  re- 
taining blighted  slum  are^.  Such  action 
would  only  add  discontent  and  anger  among 
those  residents  who  could  lose  wbat  Incen- 
tive they  have  for  forging  ahead. 

"It  Is  not  our  desire  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
•progress.'  but  Is  progress  to  be  measured  only 
by  the  number  of  motor  vehicles  that  thun- 
der along  a  six-lane  highway  at  60  miles  per 
hour?  We  love  the  Hudson  and  are  moved  by 
Ite  grandeur  and  beauty.  What  mechanized 
Juggernaut  roaring  along  lu  banks  can  ap- 
preciate the  river?  Is  not  the  human  element 
worthy  of  consideration?  Cannot  New  York 
State  truly  be  the  Empire  Stete  and  concern 
Itself  with  social  Justice  as  well  as  super- 
highways? This  great  state  must  surely  put 
WAR  before  motor." 

It  may  be  more  than  Just  coincidence  that, 
during  the  tumultuous  days  following  the 
assassination  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
racial  tensions  reached  near  the  explosion 
point  In  Osslning.  StudenU  left  their  classes 
in  the  high  school  and  ran  through  the  corri- 
dors. Several  hundred  of  them  massed  In 
Main  Street,  blocking  trafflc  for  three  hours. 
But  property  damage  was  held  to  several 
broken  windows,  and  there  were  Just  a  few 
Injuries  to  Negro  youths.  Only  quick  action 
by  a  Negro  neighborhood  youth  corps  direc- 
tor and  officials  of  the  Osslning  Interfalth 
Council  for  Action  and  tbe  Afro-American 
Teeiu  took  tbe  steam  out  of  tbe  impending 
disaster. 

Negroes  weren't  tbe  only  minority  group 
threatened  by  the  expressway  The  lines 
drawn  by  the  highway  engineers  passed  right 
through  Sing  Sing  Prison.  One  cittsen  com- 
mented wryly:  "Now  that  I  see  that  the  ex- 
pressway U  going  to  pass  through  Sing  Sing 
Prison,  I  hereby  resolve  to  make  an  extra 
effort  never  to  be  found  guilty  of  a  felony  In 
New  York  State,  and  I  hope  that  the  Stete 
Department  of  Transportation  will  show  the 
same  resolve." 

As  the  second  night  of  the  hearings  came 
to  a  close  well  after  midnight  In  the  Sleepy 
Hollow  High  School  in  North  Tarrytown,  and 
the  echoes  of  the  Jeers  and  hisses  died,  all 
poeslble  debate  and  dialogue  seemed  ex- 
hausted. But  the  big  questions  still  remained. 
Would  the  stete  of  New  York  use  part  of  Its 
$3.5-blllion  transportetlon  bond  Issue  to 
build  tbis  expressway  wholly  with  state 
funds  and  thus  avoid  a  possible  federal  veto? 
Would  the  Hudson  River  Valley  Commiselon, 
the  regional  planning  group  created  by  tbe 
governor  (and  now  headed  by  Alexander 
Aldrlch,  the  governor's  cousin)  approve  the 
plan  for  the  expressway?  Would  Interior  Sec- 
retary Stewart  UdaJl  weaken  in  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  expressway,  as  Representetlve 
OtUnger  had  warned?  Would  the  nearly 
unanimoiis  hostility  displayed  at  the  public 
bearings  persuade  the  governor  to  change  hts 
plans  for  the  expressway? 

Several  months  later,  in  July,  1968.  one  of 
these  questions  was  answered,  and  a  hint 
was  dropped  about  another.  The  Hudson 
River  Valley  Commission  unanimously  ap- 
proved the  plan  for  the  expressway,  a  deci- 
sion that  was  a  surprise  to  no  one.  Also 
predictable  was  the  reaction  of  Represente- 
tlve Ottlnger.  who  protested  that  the  deci- 
sion made  a  "complete  sham"  of  tbe  Com- 
mission's assignment  "to  encourage  the  pres- 
ervation, enhancement,  and  development  of 
the  scenic,  historic,  recreational  and  natural 
resources"  of  the  valley.  The  Commission, 
be  said,  had  "allied  itself  with  the  violators 
of  the  river." 

The  hint  was  dropped  by  a  New  York  stete 
official  who  declared  that  the  expressway 
would  be  financed  from  stete  funds. 

By  the  end  of  the  year,  yet  another  ques- 
tion was  answered:  Stewart  UdaU's  oppoei- 
tton  collapsed.  Further  studies  by  his  Bureau 
of  Outdoor  Recreation,  he  said,  had  con- 
cluded that  the  Hudson  River  Expressway 
would  not  "unfavorably  affect  the  scenic, 
historic,  or  recreational  values'*  of  the  Hudson 
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VaUey.  In  a  letter  to  tbe  Corps  of  Engineers, 
Udall  wrote  that  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior would  not  stend  In  the  way  of  the 
necessary  dredging  and  ffUlng  along  the 
river's  edge.  He  did  ask,  however,  that  tbe 
work  be  done  carefiUIy  to  prevent  "undue 
sUtetlon  and  turbidity  in  the  Hudson  River." 

UdaU's  about-face,  one  of  his  last  official 
acU  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  comprised 
what  The  New  York  Times  called  a  "victory 
for  Governor  Rockefeller  but  a  defeat  for  the 
public."  Representative  Ottlnger  was  in- 
censed. "I  Just  don't  believe  that  any  self- 
respecting  Secretary  of  the  Interior  could 
impartially  conclude  that  a  six-lane  high- 
way is  an  advantegeoua  use  of  the  resources 
of  the  Hudson  River,"  he  fumed.  Udall,  he 
went  on,  must  have  "succtimbed  to  presstire 
growing  out  of  his  long-time  close  relation- 
ship with   the  Rockefeller  family." 

The  Citizen's  Committee  for  the  Hudson 
Valley,  which  had  worked  for  so  many  years 
to  thwart  tbe  governor.  Joined  forces  with 
the  Sierra  Club  and  the  NAACP  to  decide 
whether  a  court  action  offered  any  hope  as  a 
last-dltoh  measure.  At  the  time  of  this  writ- 
ing, that  decision  had  not  been  made. 
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HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  n.LiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  10,  1969 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  NBC 
News  in  Chicago  recently  televised  a  pro- 
gram that  clearly  illuminated  the  plight 
of  children  in  our  school  system  who  can- 
not speak  English. 

In  particular,  this  timely  program 
called  attention  to  the  severely  inhibiting 
forces  that  blunt  the  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  Spanish -speaking  children  in  the 
United  States.  In  our  city  of  Chicago, 
400,000  Spanish -speaking  Americans  live 
and  work.  Their  children  attend  Chicago 
public  schools  and  more  than  50  percent 
of  those  children  drop  out  of  school  be- 
cause the  language  barrier  eventually  be- 
comes insurmountable. 

Without  question,  the  most  urgent 
problem  which  faces  the  Nation  today  Is 
the  breakdown  in  communication  be- 
tween the  many  different  minority 
groups,  age  groups,  and  interest  groups, 
which  together  comprise  the  very  fabric 
of  our  society. 

Competent  bilingual  teachers  who  do 
not  speak  English  as  their  native  lan- 
guage can  help  to  build  the  bridges  which 
are  needed  between  school  and  commu- 
nity, just  as  bilingual  education  Itself 
can  help  to  restore  the  linguistically  dis- 
advantaged American  to  his  rightful 
place  in  our  society. 

While  the  91st  Congress  intends  to  Im- 
prove access  ^,0  effective  programs  of  bi- 
lingual education,  educators  can  be  in- 
strumental in  creating  a  climate  of  opin- 
ion in  States  and  local  communities 
which  actively  support  our  attempts  in 
Congress  to  insure  that  no  man  is  ex- 
cluded from  an  excellent  education  be- 
cause of  his  cultural  heritage. 

Diversity  has  traditionally  been  one  of 
our  Nation's  great  strengths.  The  inter- 
play of  cultures  has  provided  a  constant 
source  of  those  new  ideas  which  are  nec- 
essary for  continuing  progress  and  the 
renewal  of  our  national  energies. 
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Bilingual  education  is  an  affirmation 
of  the  value  of  this  heritage  from  the 
past;  it  is  also  a  promise  to  the  future — 
a  future  in  which  all  Americans  may 
share  In  the  develCH^ment  of  a  society  In 
which  diversity  is  cherished  as  a  national 
asset. 

Harry  Mantel,  of  NBC  News  in  Chi- 
cago, produced  and  wrote  this  brilliant 
documentary  concerning  the  enormous 
conflicts  confronting  Latin  American 
children  in  our  schools.  In  spotlighting 
the  need  for  effective  bilingual  education 
in  Ciiicago's  schools,  the  program  invites 
similar  inquiries  into  other  American 
school  systems.  The  problem  is  not  iso- 
lated to  Chicago  alone. 

Chicago's  NBC  afBliate,  radio  station 
WMAQ,  and  Mr.  Mantel  have  performed 
a  notable  public  service  in  producing  this 
important  documentary.  This  is  radio  at 
its  very  best.  I  am  pleased  to  announce 
that  WMAQ  has  agreed  to  make  this 
tape  available  to  any  radio  station  that 
wishes  to  focus  similar  attention  in  this 
very  importcuit  problem  of  the  "Forgot- 
ten Minority." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  full  text  of  "Forgotten 
Minority,"  telecast  in  Chicago  on  May 
25,  follows: 

PORCOTTEN   MlNORTTT 
ACT   1 

Producer- writer:  Harry  Mantel. 

Director:  Robert  Sprentall. 

Technical  supervisors:  Harry  Dinaso,  John 
Hoffman. 

Narrator:  Bill  Lindsay. 

(Open  cold.) 

LiNDSAT.  Good  evening.  This  Is  Bill  Lind- 
say. There  is  a  tragedy  In  the  education  proc- 
ess in  Chicago  ...  a  crisis  that  concerns  an 
estimated  one  out  of  every  ten  Chicagoans 
directly.  ^nUke  tbe  Blacks,  the  Latin  Ameri- 
cans ha'Be  not  protested  violently  against  the 
machine-like  process  of  gearing  them  to  fail- 
ure in  Chicago's  high  schools.  By  age  16,  un- 
able to  cope  with  the  English  language  .  .  . 
the  majority  of  Mexican,  Puerto  Rican.  Cu- 
ban and  ^uth  American  children  will  legally 
drop  out  of  school  at  the  rate  of  six  out  of 
every  ten.  Ttils  is  the  hopelessness  facing 
Roberto  Contreras  and  thousands  of  other 
Latin  American  school  children  each  year  in 
Chicago.  They  have  not  been  taught  English 
.  .  .  They  are  the  silent  minority — the  For- 
gotten Minority. 

(Theme  in  and  under.) 

Announckb.  Forgotten  Minority — A  Special 
Report! 

(Theme  up  and  under.) 

Fact(»t  Workzr.  18  (almost  unintelligi- 
ble.) 

JxjAttA  CnuM.  Most  of  the  studente  go  gam- 
bling in  the  rooms  or  in  Morris  Hall  and  In 
the  Lawrence  Room  they  are  always  gam- 
bling. They  lose  their  money.  They  dont  buy 
their  lunch.  They  rather  spend  their  money 
gambling. 

Makt  BtfCH.  The  teachers  do  not  commu- 
nicate with  the  studente  .  .  .  and  I  guess  in  a 
way  they're  afraid  or  maybe  they  Just  don't 
care.  Like  for  Instance  In  the  auditorium  of 
the  school  you  see  studente  drunk  either  by 
liquor  or  by  pot. 

John  Mendez:  They  keep  on  kicking  me 
out  for  hardly  any  reasons.  Then  I  don't  get 
no  grades  on  my  report  card.  They  said  they 
can't  give  me  none.  I  had  hardly  gone  to 
school  and  I  had  hardly  gone — and  tbey 
keep  kicking  me  out.  When  I  flrst  went  to 
school  they  dldnt  give  me  no  books  .  .  .  and 
they  said  they  don't  have  no  more  books — 
-and  I  can't  study  ...  or  nothing. 

(Music.) 

LiNDSAT.  There  Is  a  sense  of  futiUty  that 
hangs  over  tbe  Latin  Americans  who  live  in 
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this  city  .  .  .  their  population  Is  estimated 
as  high  as  400  thousand.  Chicago  once  meant 
tor  them  hope  and  a  means  of  finding  a 
•better  life.  A  better  Job  and  education  for 
their  children — a  better  life  than  they 
lived  in  Mexico.  Puerto  Rico,  Cuba,  Soutn 
America,  or  Texas.  There  was  belief  when 
they  migrated  to  this  city  the  language  bar- 
rier would  be  overcome.  But  belief  too  often 
■has  become  despair.  Before  Bruno  Escamllla 
quit  Harrison  High  school  he  admlte  he  was 
a  trouble  maker;  he  had  no  communication 
-with  his  teachers;  the  English  language  was 
a  frustration.  Now  at  age  23,  married,  un- 
skilled, he  Is  determined  to  return  to  school, 
but  not  In  Chicago. 

EscAMXLLA.  I'm  going  back  to  Texas  and  I'm 
going  to  school  over  there  because  here  Is 
like  a  rat  race  you  know.  You  get  home  and 
before  you  know  It,  It's  time  to  get  up  and 
go  to  work  again. 

Reporter.  What  do  you  think  you  can 
accomplish  in  Texas  that  you  can't  accomp- 
lish here? 

EscAMiLLA.  Well,  there's  a  lot  of  chances 
over  there.  They've  got  a  lot  of  schools.  They 
got  a  lot  of  trades  that  offer  to  you  to  go 
back  .  .  .  and  educate  myself  again.  Over 
here  I  don't  even  know  where  to  go.  I  don't 
even  know  where  to  go  and  ask  for  some 
information  for  courses  that  are  valuable 
tome.  « 

LiNOSAT.  It  Is  painfully  difficult  for  a 
Spanish  speaking  student  to  answer  tbe 
English  speaking  teacher  whom  he  fails  to 
understand.  The  teacher  does  try  perhaps 
the  beet  he  or  she  could  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. But  the  language  gap  is  still 
there,  and  there  Is  little  effort  by  the  board 
of  education  to  provide  bl-llngual  teachers 
In  the  high  schools. 

Magdalena  Garcia:  The  board  of  educa- 
tion knows  deflMtely,  dead  definitely  that 
we  need  bl-Ungual  teachers.  We  need  bi- 
lingual counselors.  Our  teachers  .  .  .  now  in 
tbe  United  Stetes  .  .  .  shameful  .  .  .  and 
disgracefully  they  get  a  degree  only  to  open 
a  door  to  a  Job  and  be  behind  a  desk  but 
not  to  work  within  the  school  classes  and 
the  children  as  children.  As  far  as  I'm  con- 
cerned }f  we  want  a  better  America  we  have 
to  waltfe  up  and  accept  human  beings  as 
human  beings  and  accept,  them  with  the 
two  languages  and  try  to  understand  them. 
We  cannot  tinderstand  human  beings  until 
we  start  to  level  with  them  and  accept  them 
before  we  can  really  work  with  them.  If 
they  can't  communicate  with  the  students, 
they  can't  communicate  with  the  parente, 
they  can't  communicate  with  anybody  for 
that  matter  without  the  Spanish  speaking 
language,  and  yet  they  try.  The  only  thing 
they're  doing  Is  humiliating  them  so  that 
they  can  push  them  out  of  school. 

Lindsay.  The  charge  that  Latin  American 
children  are  being  pushed  out  of  high  schools 
was  made  by  Miss  Magdalena  Garcia,  a  hos- 
pital technician,  who  fortunately  was  able 
to  overcome  the  language  barrier.  Now  she 
flghto  for  those  who  fail. 
(Music  in  and  under.) 

Lindsay.  One  of  the  Latin  Americans  in 
Chicago,  Roberto  Contreras,  aged  15.  refuses 
to  flunk  out  or  drop  out  of  Harrison  High 
School.  He  is  determined  to  remain  in  school 
regardless  of  his  failing  grades  l>ecause  he 
believes  he  can  succeed  if  only  he  can  lick 
the  language  barrier.  Roberto  discusses  bis 
plight  with  NBC  Reporter  Prank  Rlos: 
Rios.  (Speaks  Spanish). 
Roberto.  The  problems  Is  that  the  teachei 
not  speak  two  languages  .  .  .  English,  Span- 
ish .  .  .  but  my  problem  is  my  counselor  .  .  . 
He  don't  know  how  to  speak  Spanish.  But 
I  don't  know  how  to  speak  EngUsh  good.  I 
tinderstand  a  little,  but  no  more  .  .  .  and 
you  know  other  .  .  .  friends  ...  he  told  me 
tbe  school  is  not  good.  I  don't  know  why. 
Tbe  school  is  beautiful  .  .  .  but  the  teacher 
be  no  .  .  .  (breaks  Into  Spanish). 
Rios.  You  came  from  Mexico  to  this  coun- 
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try  and  70a  were  anxloua  to  etudy  beeaoee 
you  knew  aclenoe  technology  wm  more 
sdvanoed. 

Stttdbnt.  (Anewen  In  ^>enlah). 

Rtos.  Tou  bellere  now.  .  .  .  wh»t  U  the 
moet  dllllcult  problem  that  you  llnd  In  this 
country. 

Roaarro.    (Anrwers  In  Spanish). 

Rios.  The  language  barrier  and  the  teach- 
ers. 

( Mualc  In  and  under.) 

LiNMAT.  Roberto  Contreraa  and  the  thou- 
sands of  other  Latin  AmeHcan  children  de- 
spair over  the  langtoage  barrier,  finally  rais- 
ing their  voices  In  angxxlsh.  Hoping  for  help 
whether  It  comes  or  not.  But  no  longer 
are  their  oommunlty  leaders  silent 
Vodferoualy  they  demand  an  answer  to  tlila 
dilemma  Forgotten  Minority  ...  A 

Tragedy    In     the    EducaUon    Process — con- 
tinues after  this  message : 
( Bnd  act  one. ) 
Mualc  In  and  under. 

LiNOSAT.  A  major  focal  po*nt  for  Latin 
Americans  In  Chicago  is  the  Emmanuel  Pres- 
byterian Church  at  1850  South  Racine  Ave- 
nue on  Chicago's  West  side. 

( Music :  Seque  to  church  choir,  then  cho<r 
under. ) 

t-WDaXir.  Here  In  the  Pllsen  neighborhood 
in  the  Aiadows  of  old  Chicago,  the  oommu- 
nlty today  Is  mainly  Mexican.  The  Emmanuel 
Church  encourages  the  Mexican  residents 
to  do  much  for  themselves  In  learning  Eng- 
lish and  running  their  own  community  or- 
ganizations. Their  church  choir  sings  In  both 
Spanish  and  English,  any  attempt  to  drop 
their  heritage  Is  frowned  upon. 

(Choir:  Up  and  seque  Into  adults  learning 
Xnglish.  then  bring  adults  under.) 

(Voices;     "Where    are    you    from  I'm 

from  Mexico  .  .  .    etc.") 

LwDSAT.  In  the  evening  class  underway 
now,  one  sees  only  adult  Mexicans  and  the 
Anglo  Isdy  teacher.  The  absence  of  their 
children  U  apparent. 

(Voices:  Seque  mto  "HI  Joe.  how  are  you. 
HI  Joe.  How  are  you.  I  got  a  new  job  yester- 
day. Fine,  thanlts.  etc."  Establish  then 
under. ) 

LwoaaT.  The  city  of  Chicago  has  Uught 
togUah  to  foreign  speaking  people  for  more 
than  50  years  in  evening  schools.  The  classes 
can  be  conducted  In  the  dtys  churches  as 
weU  as  In  pubUc  school  buUdlngs.  However, 
there  U  a  school  board  requirement  that  each 
member  of  the  class  must  be  at  least  18 
years  old.  which  only  by  coincidence  U  also 
the  state's  legal  dropout  age. 

(Voices:  Up  and  seque  into  aduiu  learn- 
ing Spanish  .  .  .  then  under  ) 

LurosAT.   Long  time  Chlcagoans  living  in 
Pllsen    area    know    their    neighborhood    has 
changed  and  that  this  change  likely  will  con- 
tinue. Rather  than  fight  it.  they've  Joined  It 
We   hear  their  class  learning  Spanish  from 
the  wife  of  one  of  the  two  ministers    Right 
now   they're  conjugaUng   SpanUh   verba 
(Voices:   Up  and  under     .      .     then  out.) 
'•""'■*'■■   Perhaps  as   many  as  400   thou- 
sand, or  more,  Latin  Americans  live  through- 
out the  city  of  Chicago.  Although  esUmates 
of  their  numbers  do  vary,  there  is  one  sutls- 
tic  that  remalits  fixed  In  the  minds  of  their 
community    leaders.    The   dropout    rate    for 
their  youngsters  In  Chicago's  schools  Is  about 
the  same  as  New  York's  Puerto  Rlcans.  About 
Sixty    Percent.    SU    out    of    Ten.    Perhapa 
shackled  the  rest  of  their  lives  by  the  lan- 
guage   barrier    and    Ignorance.    Their    par- 
ents and  leaders  are  terribly  concerned    But 
not  all   of   these  are  LaUn  Americans    The 
Reverend  Henry  Murray  u  one  of  the  toan- 
uel   church's   two  mlnuters.  He's  an  Anglo. 
He  sees  another  reason  for  the  dropout. 

MxTaaaT.  There  are  two  types  of  dropouU  In 
one  sense.  One  type  U  the  youngster  who 
comes  from  Mexico  or  Texas  speaking  little 
or  no  English  and  for  whom  the  school  Is  a 
hostile  environment  that  Is  not  able  to  com- 
municate with  him  at  all  because  of  com- 


plete lack  of  bl-Ungual  staff  people  and  par- 
ticularly LaUn  American  sUff  people  who 
are  sympathetic  to  his  cultural  adjustment 
problems.  The  other  type  of  youngster  Is  the 
youngster  who  hss  a  good  facility  In  English 
but  because  of  the  lack  of  sympathy  of  the 
school  system  .  .  .  because  of  what  really  in 
a  sense  U  a  kind  of  racism  In  relation  to  the 
Latin  American,  ends  up  being  pressured 
and  harassed  and  eventually  forced  out  of 
school. 

(Music:  Establish  and  under.) 
LtNosAT.  What  can  be  called  the  quest  for 
equality  underlies  a  growing  barrage  of  com- 
plalnu  from  the  Latin  American  communi- 
ties. They  detest  the  melting  pot  Ideology  It 
frustrates  their  individuality.  One  of  the  Pll- 
sen resldenu  Is  Jose  Castillo,  father  of  five, 
a  machinist,  born  and  raised  In  the  United 
States: 

CAvrnxo.  It  seems  like  the  teachers  have  a 
very    great    lack    of    interest    In    the    Latin 
American  studenu.  I  know  for  a  fact  that 
years  back  the  Latin  Americans  were  mixed 
with  other  nationalities  such  as  the  Italians 
or    the   IrUh    or    the   Polish    or    what   have 
you  .  .  .  and  they  were  all  accepted  as  Indi- 
viduals   by    themselves    but    when    a    great 
number    of    them    together  .  .  .  they   seem 
that  the  people  feel  not  a  great  desire  to  be 
with  them.  They  don't  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity   to  do  what  they  want   to  do.  They 
want  the  people  to  get  out  of  school  totally 
unprepared  to  go  work  on  the  docks,  to  work 
on   the  railroads,   to  work   driving  a   truck. 
They  don't   have  any  opportunity  at  all 
(Music:  Up  and  under.) 
LiNosAT.  Mrs.  Grace  Gonzalez  Is  a  Chicago 
public   school    teacher.   She  believes   that  a 
monolingual  and   monocultural   society  are 
absolutely  wrong.  She  speaks  for  thousands 
who   want   Latin   Americans    teaching   their 
children  in  Chicago.  Mrs.  Gonzalez  contends 
that  the  school  board  U  dragging  lU  heels. 

Mrs.  GoNZALxz.  They  keep  telling  us  that 
there  aren't  any  teachers  who  are  qualified. 
Well,  If  they  would  Just  look  around,  look 
m  their  files  they  would  find  that  there  are 
people  of  our  naUonallty  that  can  go  in 
there  and  be  counselors  and  be  teachers  and 
have  a  feeling  toward  theee  children  that 
apparently  up  to  now  they  haven't  had  •■ 
Is  evidenced  by  the  dropouts  that  we  have 
In  our  community. 

(Music:  Up  and  under.) 
Ljwdbat.  Chicago's  falliu^  to  provide  bi- 
lingual, blcultural  teachers  and  educational 
administrators  to  serve  lu  Latin  Americans 
has  drawn  the  anger  of  Mrs.  Blary  Gkinsales. 
mother  of  two. 

Mrs.   Mast   Oonzai^cs.   Many   people   have 
the  thinking  that  a  Mexican  is  lazy  first  of 
all.  that  he's  asleep,  that  he's  under  his  big 
sombrero   taking  a  siesta  In   the  afternoon 
and    U   not   concerned   with   what   U   going 
around,    what    Is    happemng    around    him. 
Well,  the  only  thing  I  would  Uke  to  say  at 
thU  point  Is  we're  not  asleep,  we're  waking 
up.    We're  going   to   move,   and   the   school, 
the   board   of  education   Is  either  going   to 
have   to  wake   up  and   realize   that   we  are 
here  and  admit  that  we  are  here  and  accept 
the  fact  that  we  are  here  and  work  with  us 
...  or   we're   going   to   work   against   them 
until  we  get  what  we  need  in  our  schools. 
(Music:  Up  and  under— take  out  at  will.) 
LiNDSAT.   Mrs.  Josephine  Mendez.  mother 
of  seven,  worries  about  her  16  year  old  son. 
John,  falling  in  school.  She  claims  the  teach- 
ers don't  care  about  the  kids  .  ,      she  says 
the  kids  roam  the  streets  not  wanting  to  go 
to    school  .  .  .  and    get    suspended    for    as 
much  as  30  days. 

Mrs.  MzMon.  I  think  they  should  let  us 
know  In  time  when  a  chUd  Is  absent  or  cut- 
ting classes  they  should  let  us  know  the  same 
day.  They  have  our  phone  number  In  the  of- 
fice. They  should  let  us  know  right  away, 
not  a  month  later,  when  it's  too  late 
then  when  we  do  take  them  back,  they've 
been  cutting  for  a  whole  month,  you  know. 
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We  don't  want  them  here,  we  don't  want  to 
bother  with  them. 
(Music  out.) 

Lindsay.  About  one  third  of  Harrison  High 
school's  three  thousand  students  are  latin 
Americans,  most  of  them  of  Mexican  origin. 
The  school  is  only  one  of  about  nine  high 
schooU  In  Chicago  where  LaUn  Americans 
are  concentrated.  But  the  problems  of  one 
are  reported  to  be  similar  to  the  problems 
of  the  others.  A  leading  community  voice 
In  the  Harrison  school  area  Is  the  Rev- 
erend Joee  Burgos,  co-pastor  of  the  Em- 
manuel Presbyterian  Church.  The  Reverend 
Burgos  says  he  has  lost  his  patience  with 
the  school  board  for  It  failure  to  provide 
bilingual  teachers  and  for  the  deepening 
frustration  of  parents  In  the  school  offlcee, 
where  only  English  Is  spoken.  He  does  not 
want  to  see  the  LaUn  American  culture  aban- 
doned In  his  conununlty. 

Buaoos.  We  would  like  very  much  to  have 
PTA's  run  In  Spanish  with  some  leader  of 
the  community  to  chair  the  PTA  and  be  open 
to  the  whole  conununlty  to  voice  all  their 
problems  and  their  concerns.  We  would  like 
courses  In  LaUn  American  history  there.  We 
feel  that  Identity  Is  one  of  the  greatest  prob- 
lems that  our  people  need.  We  need  people 
that   can  have  some  self  respect.  We  need 
people  that  can  be  identified  with  their  own 
background  and  to  be  proud  of  It. 
(Music:  In  and  under.) 
Burgos.  The  Latin  Americans  are  in   the 
same  cage  that  the  Afro-Americans  are.   I 
think  that  the  problems  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can are  worse  than  the  problems  of  the  black. 
And  I  say  this  because  we  are  not  the  second 
class  clUzens  we  are  the  third  class  citizens. 
And    I   say    this    because    the    blacks,   Afro- 
American  people,  now  have  a  greater  repre- 
sentation on  the  board  of  educaUon.  They 
have    greater    representation    at    City   Hall. 
They  have  greater  representation  In  places  of 
responsibility  .  .  .  while    the    Latin    Ameri- 
cans are  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  In  this 
kind   of  representation.   Our   voice  has   not 
been    heard.    That's    why   they   call    us    the 
silent  minority. 

(Music:  Up  an(«  under.) 
LiNoaAT.  Chicago's  Latin  Americans  are 
gradually  Uklng  the  posture  of  the  city's 
Afro- Americans  In  their  determlnaUon  to 
achieve  equality.  One  school  ofllclal  dissect- 
ing the  crisis  of  the  Latin  American  drop- 
ouU In  Chicago  fnmkly  steted:  "We  have 
been  seriously  derelict  at  the  high  school 
level  .  .  .  This  was  Just  never  discovered." 
Forgotten  Minority — A  Tragedy  In  the  Edu- 
cation Process — continues  after  this  mes- 
sage: 

(End  Act  Two.) 

Lindsay.  The  language  barrier  at  Harrison 
High  and  the  critical  dropout  rate  are  thorny 
problems  for  the  district  school  superin- 
tendent. Al  Cheatham.  Since  taking  his  post 
one  year  ago.  he  has  received  a  steady  stream 
of  complaints  about  the  lack  of  blUngual 
education  and  the  fuUllty  of  the  Job  future 
facing  LaUn  American  studenu.  He  sadly  ad- 
miu  that  the  problem  has  recently  fallen 
Into  focus. 

Cheatham.  It  Is  obvious  how  difficult  a 
task  It  Is  for  our  youngsters  to  try  to  manage 
the  matter  of  learning  English  as  well  as  to 
understand  their  course  content.  To  this  and 
we  have  moved  to  ask  our  superiors  to  Im- 
mediately begin  planning  with  the  commit- 
tee for  the  InsUtutlon  of  a  program  designed 
to  provide  the  educational  skills  necessary 
for  our  studenu  who  are  Spanish  speaking. 
By  that  I  mean  we  want  a  full  scale  blUngual 
educational  program  designed  for  our  high 
schools. 

Lindsay.  It  appears  that  Al  Cheatham,  too, 
may  Join  the  ranks  of  those  frustrated.  Chi- 
cago does  teach  English  as  a  second  language 
to  I>itln  American  school  children,  but  only 
In  the  elementary  school.  Edwin  Cudeckl 
(Kuh-deck-ee)  heads  the  TESL  (tess-uhl) 
program   and    also   direcu    the   division   of 
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foreign  language*.  He  says  there  la  some  tu- 
toring for  some  Spanish  speaking  studenta 
at  several  Chicago  high  schools,  but  there  la 
no  bilingual  program  throughout  the  system 
because  of  a  lack  of  money.  Cudeckl  says  the 
school  board  does  not  have  enough  funds; 
and  the  money  available  from  the  federal 
government  through  Title  Seven  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  falls 
far  short  of  what  Chicago  has  requested. 

CuuacKi.  We  submitted  a  preliminary  pro- 
posal in  December  of  1968  for  approximately 
a  million  and  something  dollars  which  would 
have  Included  bilingual  centers  in  the  ele- 
mentary school  as  well  as  at  the  high  school 
level  and  some  of  the  high  schools  singled 
out  were  Harrison  High  School,  Tuley  High 
School  and  Wells  High  School  to  give  a 
greater  service  than  what  we're  able  to  do 
now.  This  preliminary  proposal  was  cut  down 
to  (79.000  which  means  we  can  establish  two 
bilingual  centers  and  at  the  blUngual  con- 
ference, sponsored  by  the  U.S.  office  of  edu- 
caUon In  Washington,  D.G.  among  the  guide- 
lines is  one  that  suggesU  that  the  bilingual 
centers  begin  at  the  elementary  school  level 
to  Insure  the  success  of  the  program.  And 
with  the  limited  amount  of  funding  available, 
we  preferred  trying  to  make  this  program  a 
success  because  we  have  to  convince  many 
people,  many  administrators,  many  lay  peo- 
ple In  fact  of  the  need  for  such  a  program. 
Lindsay.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  continu- 
ing criticism  leveled  at  the  school  adminis- 
tration for  falling  to  budget  a  bilingual  pro- 
gram to  the  high  schools  ...  for  those  faUlng 
bewildered  children  who  soon  will  Join  the 
unskilled  labor  force.  One  critic  Is  Chicago 
Congressman  Roman  Puclnskl,  chairman  of 
the  house  sub-oommlttee  on  general  edu- 
cation and  co-author  of  the  bilingual  edu- 
cation act. 

Pccinbxi.  My  fear  Is  that  the  Board  of 
Education  has  a  false  sense  of  priorities  and 
I'm  not  willing  to  accept  their  excuses,  their 
alibis.  I  think  the  time  Is  long  past  due 
and  they  ought  to  recognize  that  there  are 
cerUln  serloiis  trouble  spoU  in  our  educa- 
tional system.  And  the  Latin  American  com- 
munity is  one  of  them.  These  young  people 
do  have  a  very  high  InteUectual  capacity. 
They^e  not  UUterate  .  .  .  And  it  would  be  a 
great  mistake  to  write  these  young  Latin 
Americans  off  as  being  Incapable  of  absorb- 
ing the  learning  process.  They  are  fully  cap- 
able. Their  only  problem  is  that  they  do  not 
understand  English  .  .  .  and  it  would  seem 
to  me  that  if  private  language  schools  can 
teach  you  how  to  speak  Spanish  in  a  mat- 
ter of  30  or  40  or  50  days  under  a  high 
concentrated  course.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  the  board  of  education  would  adopt  the 
same  policy  In  reverse  and  put  In  these  high 
density,  high  pressure  EngUsh  language 
courses  in  high  schools  where  you  have  your 
high  concentration  of  Latin  American 
youngsters.  To  me,  this  Is  dereliction  at  the 
highest  level  and  I  am  perfectly  unwilling  to 
accept  the  alibis  and  excuses.  The  educators 
are  going  to  have  to  learn  that  they  can't 
write  off  every  single  problem  we  have  with 
the  alibi  that  there's  no  money  available 
There  Is  money  avalUble.  There's  got  to  be 
more  prudent  use  of  the  money  that  we 
have  available. 

L1MO6AY.  The  charge  that  there  is  ignor- 
ance of  the  Latin  American  school  problem 
at  high  level  of  the  administration  was  per- 
haps borne  out  when  a  top  official  was  asked 
for  a  reply  to  the  commumty's  complaint, 
rhe  person  he  suggested  to  answer  the 
charge  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  persons 
who  was  doing  the  complaining.  Miss  Dolores 
Guerrero  is  one  of  the  six  Spanish  resource 
teachers  now  working  with  thousands  of 
LaUn  Americans  in  Chicago's  high  schooU. 
Their  task  U  not  so  much  to  teach  them 
English,  a  logistical  impoeslbUity,  but  to  try 
to  get  them  through  high  school  and  onto 
a  trade  school  or  coUege.  Miss  Guerrero  has 
knocked  on  many  official  doors  In  her  frua- 
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trated  efforts  to  develop  a  logical  program  of 
language  training  in  the  high  schools,  where 
the  language  crisis  exlsU  more  so  than  in 
the  elementary  schools  where  there  Is  a 
TESL  program. 

OuBuwRO.  The  problem  Is  not  the  academic 
achievMnent.  The  problem  is  the  language- 
only  the  language — because  some  of  these 
kids  that  ccnne  from  Mexico,  from  Puerto 
Blco  ...  are  already  in  that  level.  They  don't 
have  to  oome  to  the  United  States  to  learn 
how  to  add  and  subtract  .  .  .  they  know  this 
already.  What  they  need  is  the  communica- 
tion of  the  regular  classroom,  following  dlrec- 
Uons,  getting  Into  a  more  advanced  material. 
But  if  they  don't  have  the  basic  need  of 
communication,  how  can  they  further  any 
education  If  they  don't  know  the  language. 
It's  Uke  anyone  going  to  China  and  being  on 
a  high  school  level  and  not  being  able  to  con- 
tinue his  education  because  he  doesnt  know 
Chineae. 

Rios.  How  can  they  surmoxmt  this  lan- 
guage barrier? 

Guerrero.  If  programs  with  intensive  En- 
glUh  classes  were  given  this  will  solve  the 
problem,  and  they  probably  would  have  to 
go  as  basic,  as  audio-lingual,  first  listening, 
comprehension,  then  reading  and  writing. 
But,  if  they  are  exposed  to  reading  and  writ- 
ing without  having  the  basics  of  compre- 
hending and  speaking  how  can  anything  be 
accomplished. 

(Music:  In  and  under.) 
Lindsay.  A  leading  authority  on  the  learn- 
ing process  says  "When  we  talk  about  a 
dimuny  .  .  .  we're  saying  that  a  person  can't 
do  something  that  we  expect  him  to  do 
...  so  we  all  may  be  dummies  on  a  foot- 
ball field  ...  or  in  a  course  in  nuclear 
physics  .  .  .  our  expectations  for  a'chUd  are 
such  that  we  normally  label  practically  50 
F>ercent  of  the  children  who  come  Into  the 
schools  as  dtmmUes  .  . .  because  we're  expect- 
ing them  all  to  do  what  the  average  child 
can  do."  By  that  definition,  the  youngster 
we  heard  earlier.  Roberto  Contreras,  who  is 
falling  his  courses  at  Harrison  High,  could  be 
considered  a  dummy  ...  if  he  has  to  respond 
to  problems  in  an  environment  where  only 
English  Is  spoken.  Roberto  says  he  was  a  good 
student  In  Mexico,  before  he  came  to  Chicago. 
He  took  a  Job  in  the  city  to  help  support 
himself  and  went  to  school  expecting  that  he 
would  be  able  to  learn  from  his  teachers. 
But  he  quickly  learned  one  thing  .  .  .  that 
he  spoke  only  Spanish  and  not  English  while 
his  teacher  spwke  only  English  and  not 
Spanish.  Under  these  conditions  It  Is  rather 
difficult  to  learn  American  history,  geography, 
science,  mathematics  and  EtegUsh  rhetoric. 
Roberto  discusses  his  problem  in  the  best 
English  he  knows  with  a  community  leader, 
Juan  Morales: 

Morales.  How  do  you  feel  about  the  sys- 
tem? Do  you  think  that  we  have  to  have 
somebody  who  will  be  able  to  communicate 
with  you? 

Roberto.  Well,  I  no  got  It  .  .  .  (talks  In 
Spanish). 

Morales.  You  have  nobody  to  communi- 
cate with  you  .  .  .  are  you  planning  to  leave 
the  school?  (translation  in  Spanish). 

Roberto.   No  .  .  .  well,   he's   told  me   he's 
got  many  children.  My  friend,  she  told  me 
...  I  don't  come  to  school,  but  I  don't  speak 
English.  See  my  problem.  The  answer  to  my 
problem  .  .  .  are   on   the   class   me    talk   to 
the  other  teacher  in  EngUsh.  You  told  me 
be  quiet  you  don't  speak  English.  You  know 
I  don't  understand  much  in  EngUsh. 
Morales.  What  grade  are  you  in? 
Roberto.  In  second  grade. 
Morales.  In  second  year. 
Roberto.  WeU,  I  would  say  .  .  . 
Morales.  Robert,  where  do  you  come  from? 
Roberto.  Monterey,  Mexico. 
Morales.  Were  you  grades  good  In  Mexico? 
Roberto.  Is  good  in  Mexico  .  .  .  and  here 
they   are   on    the  .  .  .  not   good  .  .  .  but   I 
don't   speak   English   and   any   teacher   who 
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told  me  I  dont  speak  KngUah  .  .  .  you  got 
an  P  .  .  .  weU  Okay  .  .  .  but  my  teacher  in 
EngUsh  now  told  me  In  Spanish  .  .  .  you  got 
an  F  .  .  .  you  got  an  F  .  .  .  weU  okay. 
iCDSic:  nr  and  ttnder 
LrNDSAY.  Roberto  Contreras  wanU  to  be- 
come an  engineer.  Hell  be  lucky  to  finish  a 
Chicago  high  school.  NBC  News  wondered 
about  his  real  ability  and  apUtude,  but  those 
tesU  used  by  the  school  board  are  given  only 
in  English.  We,  therefore,  had  Roberto  and 
11  other  Latin  American  children,  moet  of 
them  potenUal  dropouU,  tested  in  Spanish 
...  to  see  what  their  learning  abUlUes  really 
are  in  their  native  tongue.  Forgotten  Minor- 
ity— a  Tragedy  in  the  Education  Process — 
conUnues  after  this  message. 
(End  Act  3.) 

(Music:  In  and  imder,  out  at  wlU.) 
Lindsay.  Any  parent  whose  cbUd  was  con- 
sidered a  dummy  might  naturaUy  be  con- 
cerned about  the  child's  undiscovered  abiU- 
Ues  and  potentials.  Educators  agree  much  of 
the  learning  potenUal  remains  below  the 
surface  of  fulfillment,  like  the  bulk  of  the 
iceberg  that  lies  below  the  surface  of  the 
water.  The  problem  of  communicating  to 
masses  of  minority  children  Is  not  unique 
to  only  Roberto  and  other  Latin  Americans 
In  Chicago  ...  a  slmUar  problem  exlsU  for 
the  city's  Indian  children,  the  migrated 
Southern  Whites,  the  Blacks.  Why  the  com- 
munication gete  bogged  down  by  dialects 
and  concepts.  In  the  case  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can. NBC  News  with  the  cooperation  of  Sci- 
ence Research  Associates,  had  Roberto  and 
11  other  children  from  Harrison  High  school, 
many  of  them  potential  dropoute.  tested  in 
both  Spanish  and  English.  Although  the  re- 
siUts  were  predictable,  the  docvwientatlon 
was  believed  to  be  necessary. 

The  one  group  of  11  children  were  a  cross 
section  of  Latin  Americans  in  various  grades 
of  the  school.  All  were  having  trouble  with 
their  courses  and  it  was  doubtful  that  the 
seniors  in  the  group  could  qualify  for  col- 
lege even  if  they  wanted  to.  The  battery  of 
teste  given  by  S.R.A.  Indicated  that  if  Span- 
ish were  spoken  the  group  had  the  ability  of 
making  at  least  average  grades  through  high 
school.  Average  grades  ...  as  compared  to 
the  poor  or  failing  grades  they  are  getting. 
Two  highly  qualified  consultants  from  Sci- 
ence Research  Associates  analyzed  for  NBC 
News  the  capabilities  of  Roberto.  First,  Dr. 
C.  G.  Gray: 

Gray.  Roberto  is  an  interesting  case.  He's 
one  of  millions  that  we  see  as  we  travel 
around  the  United  States.  Roberto  is  the 
case  of  a  boy  that  comes  from  a  home  where 
they  speak  Spanish  and  Roberto  is  very 
fluent  in  Spanish  ...  He  has  very  little  Eng- 
lish. He  is  attempting  to  function  in  a  school 
situation  where  English  Is  the  dominant 
language  ...  so  that  Roberto  Is  functioning 
as  far  as  school  goes  as  a  retarded  child 
would  function.  Whereas.  Roberto  is  actually 
a  very  capable  person.  So  we  tested  Roberto 
m  Spanish  with  directions  and  all  that  he 
understands  .  .  .  and  his  test  scores  indicate 
that  he's  probably  In  the  top  quarter  of  the 
population  as  far  as  ability  goes.  Yet  when 
we  test  him  in  English.  Roberto  will  fall  in 
the  bottom  quarter  or  next  to  the  bottom 
quarter  .  .  and  as  far  as  working  in  a  school 
situation  where  everything  Is  done  In  Eng- 
lish, Roberto  will  continue  to  function  in  the 
bottom  quarter  level,  which  probably  means 
hell  faU  most  of  his  work  In  English.  .  .  . 
Whereas  if  he  were  ...  if  he  knew  English 
and  coiUd  work  in  EngUsh  on  the  same  level 
In  which  l.e  could  work  in  Spanish  he  could 
be  functioning  as  an  above  average  student 
.  .  .  probably  as  an  honor  student. 

Lindsay.  The  solution  to  the  problem  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  Gray  is  already  an  accom- 
plished fact  In  Miami.  Florida  In  the  Dade 
county  school  system,  which  has  received 
special  funds  appropriated  by  Congress  to 
educate  the  Cuban  refugee  children  there. 
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Howwer.  other  areM  of  the  country  where 
Latin  Americana  bare  concentrated  .  .  . 
New  York  City  .  .  .  Chicago  .  .  .  Southwest 
Texas  .  .  .  Philadelphia  ...  for  example  .  .  . 
are  not  aa  fortunate  aa  Dade  county  and  they 
muat  rely  entirely  on  funds  from  local  taxes, 
state  aid  or  strinKently  measured  help  from 
Washington  .  .  .  under  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  Earlier  we  heard 
that  Chicago's  request  for  more  than  one 
million  dollars  under  this  act  was  slashed 
to  79  thousand  dollars.  The  money  for  Rob- 
erto and  the  others  may  not  be  there  at  this 
time,  but  nevertheless  what  should  be  done 
to  save  these  children?  Dr.  Oray  answers: 
OaAT.  The  same  thing  that  should  be  done 
for  Roberto  that's  done  for  any  student 
who  has  this  problem  .  .  .  and  there's  millions 
of  them  .  .  .  that  have  this  problem.  Be- 
fore you  can  learn  anything  In  any  kind  of 
situation  you  have  to  start  at  the  point 
where  the  child  la  and  take  him  from  that 
point.  All  right.  Roberto  is  expected  to  func- 
tion In  English  so  that  the  flrst  thing  that 
we  can  do  for  Roberto,  if  we're  goinc  to 
continue  his  school  Instruction  In  English 
.  .  .  the  first  thing  we  can  do  Is  teach  him 
KnglUh.  Then  when  he  Is  understanding  Eng- 
lish. Jiben  he  can  learn  ...  in  English  .  .  . 
and  with  any  student,  regardless  of  what 
the  language  problem  Is,  you  first  have  to 
overcome  this  before  you  can  teach  him 
what  you're  trying  to  teach  him.  Now  If  you 
want  to  tettch  him  In  Spanish  .  .  .  then  his 
learning  problem  Is  removed.  With  a  child  as 
capable  as  Roberto  Is,  my  guess  Is  that  prob- 
ably six  months  of  concentrated  effort  In 
learning  English  would  have  him  function- 
ing at  a  very  capable  level  In  English. 

LiNDSAT.  Dr.  Thomas  Edwards,  Dr.  Gray's 
associate,  has  worked  for  many  years  on  the 
problems  of  culturally  disadvantaged  peo- 
ple, traveling  and  meeting  teachers  through- 
out the  United  States,  Hawaii,  Alaska,  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  He  was  "try- 
ing," as  he  says,  "to  pinpoint  very  speclflcally 
the  nature  of  the  problem."  As  he  puts  It, 
"there  Is  not  only  linguistic  isolation  but  also 
a  cultural  Isolation  .  .  .  isolation  from  the 
mainstream  culture  .  . 

EowABOs.  We  have  deluded  ourselves  Into 
assuming  that  we  have  a  melting  pot  culture 
but  we  don't.  There's  an  awful  lot  of  emo- 
tional stuff  that  a  youngster  has  deposited 
In  his  early  childhood  experiences  and  If  we 
tell  a  Puerto  Rlcan  youngster  knock  off  the 
Spanish  you're  In  America,  Just  turn  your 
back  on  that — and  also  on  all  the  other 
aspects  of  his  Indigenous  culture  you're  forc- 
ing him  really  to  go  through  a  traumatic 
experience  of  self  hatred,  self  rejection,  re- 
jection of  his  parents,  his  peers,  and  this 
whole  warm  security  blanket  culture  that  has 
spawned  blm.  My  feeling  then  is  that  it's 
highly  possible  and  very  desirable  for  these 
youngsters  to  become  cultural  straddlers  so 
that  they  can  operate  with  equal  ease  and 
efficiency  in  their  own  Indigenous  culture  as 
well  as  in  the  mainstream  culture  of  the 
United  States.  And.  ultimately  become  citi- 
zens of  the  world — so  that  they  become  trl- 
cultural  if  you  will. 
(Music:   Bridge.) 

LiNiWAT.  A  British  sociologist  and  social 
educator,  Richard  Hauser,  says,  "the  solu- 
tion Is  to  avoid  allowing  the  young  people 
to  be  failures,  trained  in  a  failure  atmos- 
phere, in  a  failure  school  and  in  a  failure 
area."  Five  years  ago,  Hauser  says  a  govern- 
ment study  group  declared  that  half  the 
children  In  Britain  are  failures  because  the 
educational  system  is  not  reaching  them.  Is 
the  educational  system  of  Chicago  reaching 
its  children?  Dr.  Thomas  Edwards,  a  Negro, 
says  he  was  convinced  through  high  school 
that  he  was  a  dummy.  He  said  his  achieve- 
ment expectancy  level  was  so  low  that  he 
was  sure  he  was  a  dummy.  He  said  he  only 
snapped  out  of  this  sense  of  failure  after 
his  teacher  said  something  positive  and  sin- 
cere to  him  that  led  to  his  motivation  to 
write,  and  he  says  he  hasn't  stopped  writing 
■Uxce. 
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Edwabds.  We  can  make  a  mistake  If  we 
fociu  our  attention  too  exclusively  on  the 
language  problem  and  not  consider  how  the 
youngster  feels  about  himself  as  a  member 
of  a  minority  group  .  .  and  a  Black  kid  .  .  as 
a  youngster  from  Spanish  speaking  back- 
ground or  whatever  .  .  kind  of  cultural  Iso- 
late he  is  .  .  and  he's  likely  to  have  a  very 
depressed  level  of  aspiration.  He  might  say 
who  am  I  .  .  I'm  nobody  .  .  I'm. neither  fish 
nor  fowl  .  .  I'm  not  Anglo  .  .  I'm  not  Span- 
ish .  .  I'm  nothing  and  this  can  be  very,  very 
damaging  how  the  youngster  feels  about  him- 
self. He  won't  aspire  because  he's  not  con- 
vinced that  he  can  achieve.  His  achievement 
expectancy  level  Is  very  low.  I  doubt  that  this 
chap  Roberto  realizes  that  he  has  a  learning 
potential  .  .  If  we  don't  look  at  the  totality 
of  the  psychological  development  of  this 
youngster  In  terms  of  his  attitude  toward 
himself  and  society  we're  going  to  have  all 
this  wasted  manpower  .  .  brilliant  people  .  . 
who  are  doing  nothing.  In  a  society  as  great 
as  ours  I  think  our  underglrdlng  philosophy 
is  that  everybody  should  enjoy  self  fulfill- 
ment .  .  and  they're  not  happy  people  who 
rpel  like  social  rejects. 

(Mtislc:  Up  and  under.) 

I.TNDSAT.  The  conclusion  of  Forgotten  Mi- 
nority— .^  Tr.igedy  in  the  Education  Process — 
after  this  message. 

( End  Act  4. ) 

I  M'  sic  up  and  under.) 

LiNDSAT.  Less  than  a  year  ago  Chicago's 
schools  were  decentralized  into  three  major 
areas  each  with  its  own  director  of  human 
relations.  On  the  North  Side's  Area  C,  Juan 
Cruz  Is  a  specialist  In  the  problems  of  Latin 
Americans  who  attend  six  high  schools.  Here, 
like  Harrison  on  the  West  Side,  the  dropout 
problem  Is  Just  about  as  serious.  Cruz  says 
there  are  about  100  Latin  American  orga- 
nizations in  the  city  of  Chicago,  each  trying 
CO  help  the  Latin  American  children  get 
through  school.  But  he  points  out  that  most 
of  these  groups  work  Independently  with  very 
little  political  power  to  speak  of  and  they 
have  no  alderman  in  the  city  council.  Prom 
his  own  sources,  Cruz  believes  there  may  be 
more  than  400  thousand  Latin  Americans 
living  in  Chicago,  although  the  city's  own 
estimate  is  in  th-  neighborhood  of  only  150 
thousand.  The  next  census  should  reveal  the 
correct  number.  Cruz  says  that  the  Mexican 
and  Puerto  Rlcan  leadership  are  trying  to 
merge  to  form  a  united  group,  and  they  are 
trying  to  get  the  other  Latin  Americans  to 
Join  them.  The  purpose  obviously  is  to 
achieve  political  power  and  to  bring  an  end 
to  their  educational  tragedy  and  numerous 
other  minoilty  problems.  Cruz  also  attacks 
the  melting  pot  myth: 

Cbuz.  We  are  facing  the  cultural  assimila- 
tion of  the  students  where  our  youngsters 
have  learned  to  behave  in  certain  ways.  They 
have  acquired  attitudes  that  are  peculiar  to 
the  Latin  American  society  and  then  when 
they  come  into  the  schools  where  the  teacher 
has  middle  class  values,  the  Anglo  Saxon 
type  of  attitudes,  then  we  are  asking  otir 
youngsters  to  divorce  themselves  completely 
from  this  Latin  American  culture.  It  is  detri- 
mental to  their  learning  and  to  the  t>er- 
sonallty.  Right  now  our  Puerto  Rlcan  and 
Mexican  youngsters  are  looking  to  find  who 
they  are.  They're  asking  who  am  I.  I'm  nei- 
ther Latin  American.  I'm  neither  Anplo 
Saxon — Therefore.  I'm  not  an  American. 

( Music  up  and  under. ) 

LINDSAT.  I  am  not  an  American,  I  am  not 
an  American.  How  many  young  Latins:  how 
many  young  blacks;  how  many  young  whites, 
feel  such  alienation  for  our  society?  School 
officials  say  the  answer  to  the  problem  Is 
money.  They  warn  that  almost  8  thousand 
Chicago  teachers  may  be  fired  this  year  un- 
less the  schools  get  more  money.  But  Is  It 
enough  of  an  excuse  for  falling  to  solve  ...  or 
at  least  attack  problems  .  .  .  simply  by  say- 
ing ".  .  .  we  need  more  money".  Some  sug- 
gestions have  been  made  in  this  program: 
A  crash  program  to  make  Latin  American 
children  proficient  In  Kngllsh  so  they  may 
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learn  other  subjects  In  that  language  .  .  . 
Teachers  proficient  In  two  languages,  knowl- 
edgeable In  two  cultures,  able  to  reach 
youngsters  trying  to  adjust  to  a  different  so- 
ciety. Chicago's  great  universities  might  pro- 
vide part  of  the  answer special  pro- 
grams, or  volunteers.  The  Latin  Community 
might  provide  volunteers  as  it  wishes  to  do 
and  as  It's  done  In  the  Miami  schools.  Even 
the  state's  teaching  requirements  might  be 
amended  for  this  crisis.  It  would  seem  that 
almost  any  effort  Is  better  than  no  effort  at 
all.  This  city  .  .  .  this  country  .  .  .  beset  by  so 
many  other  difficult  problems  cannot  afford 
to  lose  so  many  potentially  productive 
citizens  simply  because  they  do  not  know 
English  ...  to  lose  six  of  every  ten  youngsters 
growing  up  In  the  Forgotten   Minority. 

(Music:  Up  and  under — Sttident  saying 
cannot  speak  English,  I  don't  understand 
English  etc.) 

ANNotJNCER.  This  has  been  a  special  re- 
port, "Forgotten  Minority,  a  Tragedy  in  the 
Ed-icatlon  process."  Reporter,  Bill  Lindsay. 
Field  Reporters,  Harry  Mantel  and  Frank 
RIos.  Technical  Supervisors,  Harry  Dlnaso 
and  John  Hoffman.  Director,  Bob  Sprentall. 
Producer- Writer,  Harry  Mantell. 

(Music:  Up  to  fill.) 


THE  PRESIDENTS  MESSAGE  ON 
CRIME 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or    CAUrORNtA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  June  10.  1969 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  critical  problems  facing 
America  today  is  our  staggering  crime 
rate.  I  have  received  numerous  letters 
from  deeply  concerned  constituents  re- 
garding the  imperative  importance  of  ac- 
tion to  halt  the  upward  crime  spiral  on 
all  levels,  from  the  purse  snatcher  to  the 
Mafia  extortionist,  and  am  most  pleased 
that  the  new  administration  has  decided 
to  give  this  matter  prompt  and  detailed 
attention.  The  following  article  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Virginia. 
Hon.  Richard  H.  Poff,  briefly  summarizes 
the  major  thrust  of  the  administration's 
new  programs  and  I  include  this  state- 
ment in  the  Record  : 

The  President's  Message  on  Crime 

President  Nixon's  message  on  Organized 
Crime  Is  the  flrst  preplanned,  coordinated, 
systematically-organized  attack  the  nation 
has  attempted  on  the  problem.  It  Is  bold, 
imaginative,  innovative,  and  yet  realistic  and 
altogether  responsible.  It  recognizes  that  the 
Jurisdiction  and  responsibility  are  shared 
Jointly  by  the  Federal,  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  it  does  not  attempt  to  blink 
away  the  unbllnkable  fact  that  more  citizen 
safety  Is  going  to  cost  the  citizens  more 
money.  The  expenditure  increase  of  FY  1970 
is  the  only  Increase  made  in  any  agency  of 
the  government  by  the  new  Nixon  budget. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  endorsed  new  witness  immunity 
legislation.  We  now  have  more  than  50  such 
statutes  on  the  federal  law  books.  For  a  va- 
riety of  reasons,  these  50  are  now  practically 
useless.  The  National  Commission  on  Reform 
of  Federal  Criminal  Laws  has  recommended 
a  universal  witness  Immunity  law  applying 
not  only  to  courts  and  grand  Juries  but  to 
Congress  and  executive  agencies  of  the  gov- 
ernment. It  will  employ  a  new  concept.  More 
Importantly,  It  will  facilitate  a  new  function. 
It  will  greatly  enhance  the  Information  and 
evidence-gathering  capacity  of  the  federal 
law  enforcement  establishment. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  President  sup- 
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porta  the  policy  announced  e*rUer  by  the 
Attorney  General.  The  Achillea  heel  ot  the 
organised  crime  apparatus  Is  its  vast  treasure 
house*  of  property  and  money.  Those  treasure 
house*  were  flUed  by  Income  acquired  Ulegally 
and  surreptitiously  In  violation  of  both  fed- 
eral and  state  law*.  Needless  to  say  It  is  money 
which  has  not  been  declared  for  federal  tax 
purposes.  Moreover,  It  Is  the  money  from 
these  storehotises  that  has  been  used  by 
organized  crime  to  Invade  the  world  of  legiti- 
mate business  enterprise. 

The  President  and  the  Attorney  General 
intend  to  target  upon  these  treasure  houses, 
using  wherever  possible  the  antitrust  laws 
of  the  techniques  illustrated  by  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

Initially,  the  principal  thrust  will  be 
against  the  largest  single  source  of  Income, 
namely  that  derived  from  lUegal  gambling. 
The  Wagering  Tax  amendment  bills  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Roman  Hruska  and  I  can 
be  helpful  In  this  effort.  Our  bills  are  de- 
signed to  fill,  so  far  as  It  Is  legislatively 
possible  to  do  so,  the  void  In  law  enforcement 
left  by  decisions  In  the  MarchettI  and 
GrOBso  cases.  Beyond  this,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shortly  will  submit  a  draft  of  a  new 
statute  bottomed  upon  the  Interstate  com- 
merce clatise,  which  makes  professional 
gambling  in  areas  where  it  is  unlawful  under 
state  laws  a  Federal  crime  as  well.  The  defi- 
nition Is  so  structured  as  to  focus  federal 
concern  principally  upon  the  gambling 
mechanisms  of  syndicated  crime  rather  than 
upon  the  conduct  of  individuals.  The  new 
statute  will  recognize  the  problem  of  official 
corruption  in  connection  with  gambling.  The 
simple  fact  of  the  matter  is  it  is  difficult  for 
Illegal  gambling  apparatus  to  grow  big 
enough  to  operate  profitably  without  the 
active  cooperation  of  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials in  key  places. 

I  was  impressed  that  the  President  under- 
stands the  organized  crime  problem  enough 
to  refrain  from  pledging  that  his  organized 
crime  program  will  eliminate  organized 
crime.  Those  knowledgeable  in  the  area  agree 
that  no  single  law  and  no  package  of  laws 
is  likely  ever  to  be  wholly  successful.  This  is 
because  the  dimensions  and  complexities  of 
the  problem  are  In  many  respects  byond  the 
capacity  of  any  government,  but  a  govern- 
ment so  powerful  as  to  be  unacceptable  to 
America. 


XNTERNATIONAL  MONETARY 
MUDDLE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  June  10,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear 
many  internationalists  praising  inter- 
national finance — always  apologizing  as 
to  why  it  must  work  or  how  it  should 
work.  Seldom  do  we  hear  scholars  on 
finance  who  dare  suggest  the  true  answer 
to  the  problem — the  return  to  a  gold 
standard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  in  the  Record 
Dr.  Harry  Schultz'  paper  "The  Inter- 
national Monetary  Muddle"  from  the 
June  14  Human  Events: 

The  International  Monxtart  Muddle 
(By  Harry  Schultz) 

The  wiwld  has  been  preoccupied  with 
international  monetary  problems  for  several 
years.  Crisis  follows  crisis  and  each  one 
threatens  to  be  the  complete  collapse  that 
only  pessimists  are  meant  to  forecast. 

The  scene  is  chaotic,  with  endless  national 
and  International  actions  being  taken,  each 
one  making  the  man  in  the  street  more  con- 
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fused.  Governments  emit  nonsensical  blurbs 
to  minimize  the  appearance  of  bedlam  and  to 
cover  their  own  footmarks.  The  press  faith- 
fully reproduce  government  views,  seldom 
questioning  their  logic,  and  Ignoring  Uke  the 
plague  any  thinking  from  the  right  wing. 

Britons  and  Americans  alike  have  been 
brainwashed  over  a  period  of  years  to  believe 
that  they  (the  private  citizens)  are  the  cause 
of  the  problems  .  .  .  that  their  idleness  re- 
duces exports,  their  greed  increases  imports 
and  their  shortsightedness  results  in  low 
savings,  high  consumption  and  highly  spec- 
ulative investments. 

Individual  actions  are  blamed  for  balance- 
of-payments  crises  which  reduce  confidence 
and  provide  a  playground  for  the  supposed 
big  bad  wolf,  the  speculator  who  rocks  the 
boat  by  selling  weak  currencies  and  buying 
strong  ones.  Incidentally,  anyone  who  Invests 
in  anytliing  is  now  categorized  as  a  specu- 
lator rather  than  an  investor. 

Our  politlcos  would  have  us  believe  that 
the  solution  lies  in  making  speculation  in- 
effective. If  we  produce  an  international  cur- 
rency we  can  demonetize  gold  (which  we  are 
assured  is  'vorthless  anyway).  So  what  are 
they  waiting  for?  Fortunately  there  are  a  few 
apostles  of  logical  thinking  left  in  the  world 
and  they  are  digging  their  toes  in  at  the 
Alice-in-Wonderland  attitude  taken  by  most 
world  monetary  authorities  who  even  seem 
unable  to  agree  on  what  they  want,  let  alone 
on  how  to  achieve  it. 

Any  hope  of  a  future  situation  of  genuine 
stability  lies  with  those  individuals  who  be- 
lieve that  a  satisfactory  and  permanent 
monetary  system  could  exist  if  based  on 
sound  principles.  It  is  quite  untrue  that  no 
such  permanency  can  be  achieved  simply  be- 
cause no  previous  system  has  lasted  forever. 
If  you  build  a  house  on  sand  It  falls,  but 
If  you  build  one  on  rock  it  lasts,  if  not  for- 
ever, at  least  for  several  hundred  years,  and 
most  of  us  would  opt  for  that  sort  of  a 
system. 

Before  we  can  build  our  proverbial  house 
we  must  understand  what  is  sand  and  why, 
and  what  is  rock  and  why.  Clearly  most  of 
our  present  leaders  are  unaware  that  there  Is 
a  difference  between  the  two. 

THE    SCENE    AT    THE    MOMENT 

The  international  monet.\ry  system  is  the 
means  by  which  transactions  across  national 
boundaries  are  financed.  The  balance  of  pay- 
ments of  any  country  is  the  external  ac- 
counts of  that  country,  and  it  records  all 
money  leaving  the  country  to  pay  for  goods 
and  services  purchased  .ibroad  as  well  as  all 
money  coming  into  the  country  to  pay  for 
goods  and  sevlces  purchased  by  foreigners. 

A  German  buying  goods  In  England  can- 
not pay  the  English  manufacturer  In  marks, 
as  these  would  be  useless  in  England.  What 
the  German  must  do  is  change  his  marks 
for  pounds  and  pay  his  debt  in  pounds 
sterling. 

Each  and  every  such  trade  requires  a 
monetary  exchange  transaction  to  finance  it 
and  this  requires  that  there  is  a  rate  at 
which  all  currencies  can  exchange.  Under 
the  gold  exchange  system  (under  which  we 
live)  these  rates  are  fixed  versus  each  other 
and  versus  gold,  and  It  requires  that  indi- 
vidual nations  have  stocks  of  Internationally 
acceptable  payments  media:  I.e.,  gold  or  con- 
vertible currencies,  if  they  wish  to  trade 
freely.  If  they  do  not  have  such  stocks,  then 
their  trade  may  be  limited  to  direct  ex- 
changes of  goods,  which  are  unwieldy  and 
limit  trading  potential. 

Some  may  ask:  but  why  the  need  for 
trade?  The  answer  Is  that  without  Inter- 
national exchange  our  living  standards  would 
be  greatly  reduced.  This  seems  to  be  one 
point  agreed  on  by  all  economists.  Trade 
enables  specialization  and  a  far  higher  level 
of  production  from  the  available  resources 
In  the  world.  It  also  works  for  a  leveling  of 
living   standards   throughout   the   world.   If 
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you  limit  trade,  the  discrepancy  between  de- 
veloped and  underdeveloped,  between  rich 
and  poor  must  widen. 

Countries  add  to  their  reserves  when  they 
export  goods  and  services  and  reduce  them 
when  they  Import.  Reserves  can  be  held  In 
any  currencies,  but  since  the  last  war  the 
dollar  and  pound  sterling  have  been  the 
principal  currencies  used  for  this  purpose. 

The  pound  has  been  used  mostly  by  those 
countries  which  are  In  the  sterling  area, 
many  of  which  made  big  loans  to  the  United 
Kingdom  during  the  war  and  which  now 
look  upon  these  debts  of  the  UJC.'s  as  their 
reserves.  Other  countries  have  relied  on  the 
dollar,  inunedlately  after  World  War  II 
seemed  to  have  achieved  an  unassailable  posi- 
tion. Gold  Is  also  used  as  a  reserve  asset,  al- 
though some  countries  have  relied  on  it 
more  than  others. 

Since  the  Bretton  Woods  Conference  of 
1944,  which  laid  the  foundations  of  the  pres- 
ent system,  the  U.S.  dollar  has  had  Its  price 
fixed  vis  a  vis  gold  while  other  currencies  are 
usually  quoted  In  terms  of  the  dollar  and  so. 
Indirectly,  are  related  to  gold  and  each  other. 

The  various  exchange  rates  cannot  move 
more  than  1  per  cent  away  from  parity  (their 
fixed  price)  in  either  direction,  because  when 
they  do,  the  government  In  question  is  re- 
quired to  move  in  and  buy  its  own  currency 
if  the  price  is  falling  or  sell  it  If  the  price  is 
rising.  Unless  the  country  has  the  stock/  of 
gold  and  convertible  currencies  Just  men- 
tioned, it  obviously  could  not  maintain  the 
value  of  Its  currency  in  this  way. 

The  price  of  gold,  the  dollar  and  other  cur- 
rencies has  been  held  steady  by  the  U.S., 
which  has  guaranteed  to  buy  and  sell  gold  at 
$35  an  ounce.  This  was  intended  to  give  ab- 
solute stability  to  the  whole  system. 

Since  Bretton  Woods  ot'med  to  give  stabil- 
ity why.  one  might  ask,  has  It  failed  to  do  so? 
The  visible  signs  of  the  recurrent  crises  are 
that  the  reserves  of  some  countries  are  run- 
ning out  or  seem  liable  to  run  out.  These 
countries  have  and  do  continually  (or  on 
balance)  spend  more  abroad  than  foreigners 
have  spent  with  them.  Deficits  In  the  balance 
of  payments  have  been  financed  by  the 
countries  in  question  paying  out  of  their  re- 
serves until  they  ha-'e  reached  the  point 
where  they  could  no  longer  do  this. 

When  this  point  comes  into  view,  all  and 
sundry  can  see  that  the  value  of  the  cur- 
rency may  be  changed  and  anyone  who  holds 
that  currency  will  worry  about  the  loss  in 
purchasing  power  he  may  suffer  If  the  cur- 
rency is  devalued. 

No  one  wants  to  see  his  capital  drastically 
reduced  overnight,  and  under  IMF  regula- 
tions any  readjustment  must  take  place 
either  overnight  or  over  a  weekend.  A  coun- 
try cannot  (say  the  rules)  continually  make 
small  changes  in  the  value  of  Its  money,  but 
may  occasionally  make  a  fairly  major  read- 
justment when  all  other  measures  to  stop 
the  outflow  of  reserves  have  failed. 

We  have  had  this  very  situation  in  the  U.S. 
and  U.K.  After  the  war  the  U.S.  had  what 
seemed  to  be  unlimited  reserves  and  a  huge 
trading  surplus.  But  now  she  faces  a  pay- 
ments deficit  .  .  '.  and  when  government-sub- 
sidized trade  is  deducted,  an  increasing  deficit 
at  that. 

For  example,  Common  Market  sfeel  ex- 
ports to  the  U.S.A.  increased  by  38  per  cent 
in  the  last  half  of  1967  and  voluntary  quotas 
are  now  being  discussed  with  major  steel 
exporters  to  the  states  in  an  effort  to  aid 
U.S.  domestic  production  and  sales. 

Although  the  U.S.  claims  to  be  the  top- 
ranking  nation  in  the  Individual  gold-hold- 
ing-nations cup,  this  position  is  largely  a 
government  confidence  trick.  Her  true  total 
gold  holdings  probably  do  not  now  exceed 
$5.8  billion  (alter  gold  claims  and  gold  loans 
are  deducted),  or  only  enough  to  cover  less 
than  one-third  of  her  direct  overseas  dollar 
claims,  and  less  than  one-sixth  of  indirect 
dollar  claims. 
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Tb«  VS.  ha«  be«n  forc«<l  over  the  yean 
to  stop  first  her  own  dttzens  from  trading 
In  gold  (at  any  price)  and  now  ahe  has  had 
to  ptrttiaUy  give  up  the  fixed  gold  price  of 
•35  per  oux>ce. 

Since  admttttnif  to  thU  would  have  been 
tantamount  to  a  dollar  devaluation,  a  two- 
tier  system  waa  set  up  by  which  the  ofllclal 
rate  la  atlll  »36  and  the  major  central  banka 
agreed  to  deal  at  thla  rate.  The  U.S.  will 
only  supply  gold  to  these  banka  at  the  fixed 
rate,  or  at  leaat  that  la  how  It  goes  In  theory. 
But  analyst  J.  P.  Smith's  description  la 
more  accurate  of  the  system  aa  It  la  <n 
fact  practiced:  "Instead  of  calling  thla  a  de- 
valiiatlon.  It  la  called  a  two-tier  aystem  on 
the  pretense  that  the  ofllclal  book  figure  of 
•35  la  atlll  a  price  even  though  (virtually) 
no  gold  is  sold  to  anyone  at  tliat  rate." 

All  other  gold  la  called  non-monetary  gold 
and  can  be  bought  and  sold  (by  the  cltizena 
of  those  countries  which  permit  It)  at  the 
free  market  price.  In  fact,  this  too  la  a  farce. 
The  U.S.  having  previously  (and  strenu- 
ously) persuaded  other  countries  to  hold 
dollars  rather  than  trade  them  In  for  gold, 
now  not  only  manages  to  pressure  central 
.  banlje;^  not  to  ask  for  gold  at  the  ofllclal 
_prlce,_but  also  tries  to  get  as  much  gold 
(other 'people's)  aold  on  the  free  market  aa 
possible  so  aa  to  hold  that  price  doxon. 

A  ease  In  point  here  Is  the  U.S.  refusal  to 
buy  (or  let  IMP  buy)  South  African  gold  at 
$36  an  ounce  In  the  hope  that  this  will  force 
U  onto  the  free  market.  They  seem  to  have 
had  Bome  limited  success  here. 

The  UJC  has  the  same  sort  of  problems. 
It  has  those  huge  debts  abroad  which  orlgl- 
Bat«d  dxirtng  the  war  and  have  been  added 
to  eT«r  since,  by  borrowing  abroad  (so  as 
to  be  able  to  support  the  parity  of  the  pound 
sterling  at  home).  Her  reserves  are  pitifully 
•mall  and  could  not  begin  to  pay  off  all  her 
overseas  debts.  So  a  run  on  the  pound,  for 
any  reason,  tends  to  rock  the  International 
boat 

Uany  countries  have  staked  their  savings 
on  the  system  set  up  at  Bretton  Woods  and 
have  felt  they  must  be  very  tolerant  of  the 
UJC.'s  economic  problems.  These  allies  have 
endlessly  lent  money  (or  refrained  from 
withdrawing  their  reserves)  In  the  hope  that 
Great  Britain  would  put  her  house  In  order 
and  that  the  crimibllng  fabric  of  the  Inter- 
national monetary  system  would  survive. 

Not  least  of  these  loans  was  the  iniamoxis 
Basel  Agreement  of  1968  (If  It  can  be  called 
an  agreonent,  for  no  one  will  say  definitely  If 
anything  voas  agreed)  by  which  huge  sums 
wer«  ostensibly  put  at  Britain's  request.  They 
«er«  In  practice  a  loan  to  pay  off  other 
loans  at  best  and  at  worst  they  were  nothing 
but  a  public  relations  smokescreen.  The  con- 
fidence that  thla  bought  was  fleeting  and  It 
only  took  another  month  of  bad  trade  flgurea 
to  bring  back  the  gold  gloom  (and  a  lower 
pound  price). 

We  have  finally  reached  the  point  where 
people  are  beginning  to  realize  that  loans 
only  worsen  a  bad  situation  and  put  off  the 
reckoning  for  a  few  more  weeks.  The  U.K. 
and  the  US.  are  virtually  bankrupt  and  this 
deaplte  the  1967  devaluation  which  was  sup- 
posed to  set  the  pound  back  on  Its  feet. 

Those  countries  which  bold  a  large  part  of 
their  reserves  In  pounds  and  dollars  are  real- 
izing that  their  hard-earned  savings  will 
soon  be  reduced  again  unless  a  solution  Is 
found  and  so  they  frantically  meet  time  and 
again  to  discuss  the  situation,  but  with  no 
visible  success  as  yet. 

Each  time  there  is  failure  to  find  a  per- 
manent solution,  another  loan  or  glnunlck 
has  to  be  found  to  support  the  parities  of 
key  currencies,  and  each  one  gives  yet  an- 
other gasping  space  to  be  followed  by  yet 
another  crisis.  Every  loan  la  a  burden  placed 
upon  the  back  of  the  people  and  the  U.K. 
would  appear  to  have  achieved  a  position 
now  from  which  It  is  almost  impossible  for 
her  to  extricate  herself.  Her  debts  are  so 
large  that  It  will  take  a  surpliu  of  40  mll- 
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lion  pounds  (tOfl  million)  every  month  for 
3J  years  to  get  rid  of  them  and  Wilson's 
government  has  just  had  to  admit  that  the 
paymeau  deficit  for  1968  was  in  excess  of  600 
million  pounds. 

Many  burdens  are  lmp>osed  on  the  country 
In  a  misguided  effort  to  cure  the  payments 
deficit  and  as  a  manifestation  of  good  Intent 
to  Impress  past,  present  and  possible  future 
creditors.  The  additional  controls  and  bur- 
dens that  the  British  people  have  accepted 
during  the  last  four  years  are  astounding.  Ex- 
change controls  have  been  put  on  all  external 
movements  of  money:  prices  and  wages  have 
been  frozen  or  tightly  subject  to  government 
regulation,  and  all  the  time  taxes  are  going 
up,  and  money  is  becoming  more  expensive  to 
borrow. 

Selective  Emplojrment  Tax  (that  most  un- 
warranted and  unpopular  of  all  British 
taxes)  was  Inflicted  In  an  effort  to  encourage 
exports  and  discourage  home  consumption — 
but  It  baa  almply  ralaed  costs  and  admlnlatra- 
Uve  expenses.  Tax  surcharges  and  purchase 
taxes  leap  like  March  hares  (only  more  regu- 
larly), and  all  In  the  name  of  reducing  the 
deficit,  yet  the  deficit  spirals  relentlessly  up- 
ward in  defiance  of  all  actions  and  controls. 

It  Is  surprising  that  most  people  have  not 
yet  paused  to  wonder  whether  we  might  be 
walking  In  the  wrong  direction,  whether  we 
are  perhaps  mistaking  sand  for  rock.  When 
you  are  looking  for  an  address  and  cannot 
find  the  way,  you  ask  somebody;  but  after 
asking  the  way  10  times  and  never  finding 
the  Information  to  be  correct,  you  begin  to 
question  the  understanding  of  the  Inform- 
ants. 

When  are  the  people  of  the  free  world 
going  to  begin  doing  thla?  When  are  they 
going  to  realize  that  those  who  direct  the 
way  do  not  know  the  way,  let  alone  realize 
that  they  must  make  a  ISO-degree  tiim  be- 
fore they  find  it? 

Until  they  understand  the  basic  /orcea 
which  determine  the  International  and  na- 
tional economies,  they  will  never  find  the 
way.  This  necessitates  a  discussion  about 
problems  which  may  seem  far  removed  from 
the  balance  of  payments.  But  we  must  un- 
derstand why  there  are  payment  deficits  be- 
fore we  can  stop  them,  and  those  who  are 
In  the  driving  seat  at  the  moment  seem 
blissfully  unaware  of  how  the  motor  (which 
drives  them  along)  operates.  Modus  Oper- 
andi Ignoramous. 

THE     CAUSX    or    THX    PBOBLKMS 

Our  governments  are  fighting  basic  eco- 
nomic forces  and  wonder  why  they  do  not 
win.  After  World  War  II  each  currency  was 
given  a  fixed  price  versiu  gold  and  versus 
each  other:  I.e.,  the  value  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices In  each  country  was  fixed  versus  those 
In  all  other  countries  and  exchange  rates 
were  the  rates  at  which  trade  could  take 
place. 

Now  It  would  have  been  very  clever  U  all 
these  rates  had  proved  just  and  proper  at 
that  time  (which  they  were  not),  but  for 
them  to  have  truly  reflected  the  value  of 
each  country's  gooids  and  services  forever 
would  have  been  a  miracle.  Individuals 
change  continually,  economies  change  far 
more  continually  and  lees  predictably  (they 
are  run  by  governments),  so  how  can  ex- 
change rates,  or  the  tradable  value  of  goods 
and  services  remain  the  same  forever?  No 
rational  person  should  have  expected  that 
they  would,  and  Indeed  they  have  not. 

The  reason  they  have  not  done  so  Is  that 
the  value  of  money  In  some  countries  has 
been  eroded  faster  than  In  others.  Govern- 
ments find  themselves  unable  to  resist  offer- 
ing their  electorate  greater  and  greater  bene- 
fits (mirages)  In  an  effort  to  stay  in  power, 
but  In  order  to  carry  out  these  promises  even 
parUally  they  have  bad  to  find  a  lot  of 
money  from  somewhere. 

They  have  taxed  part  of  It  from  the  rich 
to  give  to  the  poor,  but  It  has  not  been 
possible  to  get  enough  In  this  way  and  so 
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governments  have  been  forced  to  borrow. 
There  is  a  distinct  limit  to  the  amount  they 
have  been  able  to  borrow  genuinely  from 
private  individuals  who  wish  to  save  and 
trust  the  government  with  their  savings.  In 
fact,  this  source  seems  now  to  be  drying  up 
on  them  completely. 

As  confidence  In  the  British  and  American 
governments  has  waned,  the  price  of  bonds 
has  collapsed,  thus  forcing  up  the  rates  of 
Interest  payable  on  It.  The  governments  can 
dictate  the  amount  they  want  to  borrow,  but 
If  they  do  this  they  give  up  all  control  over 
Interest  rates.  And  for  both  political  and 
economic  reasons  It  makes  no  sense  (even 
to  our  mad  hatters)  to  force  Interest  rates 
Into  the  sky. 

No,  they  have  been  unable  to  tax  enough 
or  to  borrow  enough  from  genuine  savings, 
so  they  have  had  to  resort  to  the  lowest  of 
the  low,  and  In  a  court  of  law  It  could  be 
called  stealing,  but  In  polite  political  circles 
the  end  product  Is  called  Inflation. 

Governments  have  borrowed  from  the 
banks,  who  have  used  the  resulting  govern- 
ment bonds  as  collateral  against  which  to 
Increase  their  reserves.  These  measures  have 
been  undertaken  In  part  In  pursuance  of  the 
mirages  "everything  for  everyone"  and  In 
part  on  the  neo-Keyneslan  theories  of  keep- 
ing the  economy  bouyant.  The  moment  there 
appears  to  be  a  downturn  on  the  way,  badly 
financed  government  expenditure  Is  under- 
taken to  try  to  alleviate  the  situation. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  second  prereq- 
uisite of  deficit  financing  la  conveniently 
forgotten.  In  the  ensuing  uptiirn  the  money 
created  during  the  depression  Is  never  re- 
couped. The  money  supply  rises  constantly 
(In  Great  Britain  It  rose  by  9.9  per  cent  last 
year)  and  If  you  Increase  the  money  supply, 
prices  must  rise. 

It  may  be  fashionable  to  say  here,  "Ah, 
yes,  but  not.  If  the  velocity  of  circulation  Is 
reduced."  and  this  Is  theoretically  true,  but 
the  pressures  of  Inflation  Increase  velocity 
rather  than  reduce  It.  The  private  sector  sees 
the  value  of  money  falling  so  It  will  not  In- 
crease savings  and  will  not  Invest  unless  In- 
terest rates,  potential  capital  gains  or  tax 
benefits  are  huge.  It  tends  to  spend  now  In 
case  prices  are  higher  next  year. 

The  government  In  the  UK.  has,  over  the 
past  20  years,  tried  to  blame  Inflation  (I.e., 
the  fall  In  the  value  of  money)  on  the  banks 
which  It  was  said  were  able  to  Increase  the 
money  supply  by  constantly  Increasing  loans. 
But  this  Is  no  longer  produced  as  their  allbl. 
Banks  can  Increase  the  money  supply,  but 
they  are  also  bound  to  decrease  It  again. 
They  caniMt  permanently  Increase  It  unless 
they  have  a  permanent  Increase  In  defiosits. 

The  politicians  have  realized  that  they  can 
no  longer  hold  the  banks  responsible  for  our 
Inflation,  so  they  have  turned  to  the  theory 
that  the  spendthrift  Individual  citizen  con- 
stantly Increases  the  velocity  of  nK>ney  turn- 
over. 

Admittedly,  the  faster  the  rate  of  Inflation 
the  faster  will  be  the  velocity  of  circulation, 
as  witnessed  by  the  1920's  hyper-lnflatlon  In 
Germany,  but — and  It  Is  a  big  but — why 
should  velocity  of  circulation  Increase  when 
the  veUue  of  money  Is  not  falllngT  In  other 
words,  monetary  circulation  only  Increases 
after  Inflation  has  set  In,  but  will  not  start 
It  by  Itself.  Indeed.  It  can  only  Increase  In- 
definitely If  inflation  Is  rife  because  under 
normal  circumstances;  i.e.,  with  no  Inflation 
It  may  alter  slightly  (seasonally)  but  it  re- 
turns to  normal  again. 

To  hear  the  modem  politician  speak,  you 
wouid  think  that  velocity  of  clrciilatlon  pro- 
ceeded upwards  and  only  upwards  by  a 
ratchet-Uke  process.  This  la  nonsense  and  It 
Is  quite  ridiculous  to  blame  It  for  an  Inflation 
that  has  plagued  us  for  20  years. 

Demand  cannot  pull  up  prices  unless  there 
Is  a  permanent  Increase  in  the  money  supply 
over  and  above  any  Increase  in  output  of 
goods  and  services.  Neither  can  costs  pull 
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them  up  unless  the  same  situation  prevails. 
Since  the  banks  cannot  caiise  this  increase 
nor  can  anyone  else,  we  are  left  with  gov- 
ernment as  the  only  possible  culprit.  Govern- 
ments have  done  this  either  because  It  was 
the  only  way  they  know  or  because  It  was 
the  easy  way  to  finance  the  schemes  that  they 
judged  their  electorate  needed  or  demanded. 
So  they  have  had  a  vested  interest  In  at- 
tempting to  convince  us  that  their  expendi- 
ture produces  wealth  and  equality  while  at 
the  same  time  persuading  us  that  we  are  the 
culprits;  that  we,  not  they,  are  to  blame  for 
causing  Inflation. 

Henry  Hazlltt  In  his  mini-book.  Life  and 
Death  of  the  Welfare  State,  goes  Into  the 
relationship  between  the  Idea  of  a  welfare 
state  and  the  value  of  money  In  some  detail, 
and  I  urge  you  to  read  It.  Perhaps  It  suffices 
to  say  that  any  effort  to  Introduce  a  welfare 
state  (or  a  free  or  semi-free  state  providing 
welfare  for  all)  cannot  produce  either  wealth 
or  equality.  It  cannot  do  so  because  It  cannot 
offer  a  choice  of  service  to  the  Individual  and 
It  produces  no  compefUion  between  sup- 
pliers. It  Is  expensive  to  run  and  has  no 
built-in  efficiency  incentive. 

A  voucher  system  of  providing  social  serv- 
ices for  the  really  poor  (as  advocated  by  the 
Institute  of  Economic  Affairs)  would  be 
much  cheaper  and  would  offer  choices.  In 
America  a  very  costly  social  program  Is  being 
undertaken  to  help  all  families  below  the 
official  poverty  line.  In  fact,  43  per  cent  of 
these  families  qtwn  an  auto  and  4  per  cent 
own  two — they  would  be  the  upper  middle 
classes  In  England  and  would  be  the  rich 
almost  anywhere  outside  Europe. 

It  Is  because  all  these  well-intentioned 
schemes  waste  resources  and  also  put  con- 
tinual pressure  on  governments  to  create 
money  that  we  are  In  such  trouble  now.  The 
Viet  Nam  war  la  often  blamed  for  all  Ameri- 
can problems,  but  this  Is  quite  stupid,  as  It 
Is  only  responsible  for  a  quarter  of  the  gain 
in  government  expenditure  since  1960. 
Civilian  outlay  has  risen  50  per  cent  faster 
than  the  military  and  eight  times  faster  than 
the  population  Itself. 

Herr  Blessing  has  said  that  gold  crises  will 
occur  continually  until  and  unless  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  stop  Inflating.  In  Henry  Hazlltt's 
words,  "All  these  schemes  are  unsound  and 
In  the  end  all  of  them  will  prove  futile.  The 
truth  Is  that  no  solution  of  the  monetary 
problem,  national  or  International,  will  be 
possible  until  Inflation  Is  stopped  and  that 
will  not  be  stopped  as  long  as  we  have  the 
Welfare  State." 

So  long  as  we  insist  upon  Inflating  we  must 
have  payments  problems.  When  the  value  of 
money  Is  reduceid  faster  In  one  country  than 
in  another,  that  country  must  lose  exports 
and  Increase  Imports.  Its  goods  will,  at  the 
fixed  rate  of  exchange,  seem  ever  more  expen- 
sive to  the  foreigner  and  vice  versa. 

Because  the  overseas  accounts  of  each 
country  must  balance  In  practice,  gold  or 
convertible  currencies  must  leave  the  coun- 
try In  the  event  of  a  so-called  balance-of- 
payments  deficit.  Aa  the  reserves  dwindle,  so 
does  world  confidence  In  the  ability  of  the 
monetary  authorities  concerned  to  hold  the 
parity  of  the  currency.  This  pKMltlon  was 
reached  In  the  UJI.  In  November  1967  and 
devaluation  took  place. 

Since  then  there  have  been  endless  rumors 
about  the  waning  strength  of  the  dollar  and 
ultimate  disaster  was  only  warded  off  tempo- 
rarily by  the  erection  of  the  two-tier  facade. 

Prance  also,  despite  seemingly  enormous 
reserves,  was  nearly  brought  to  her  knees  by 
Internal  troubles.  Had  she  not  put  her  faith 
in  gold  over  a  period  of  years  one  does  not 
like  to  think  what  might  have  happened  dur- 
ing the  spring  riots  of  1968.  She  lost  •1.4 
billion  worth  of  gold  during  that  spring  but 
still  had  •4.6  billion  left  with  which  to  sUve 
off  a  further  crisis  in  November  1968. 

When  any  major  power  reaches  the  sort  of 
position  outlined  above,  there  must  always 
be  a  crisis  under  our  present  gold  exchange 
system.  No  one  wants  to  see  their  savings  de- 
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valued  and  so  they  must  remove  as  much  as 
they  are  able  from  the  offending  currency  as 
soon  as  Its  devaluation  seems  likely  (or  even 
possible) .  The  system  is  Inherently  unstable 
and  the  Instability  Is  usually  blamed  on  an 
"Irrational"  preference  many  people  seem  to 
have  for  holding  gold  rather  than  paper 
money. 

Government  actions  (whether  joint  or 
separate)  to  alleviate  the  position  of  varlotis 
currencies  as  they  became  weak,  have  tended 
to  have  entirely  the  wrong  effect,  simply  be- 
cause the  governments  and  monetary  au- 
thorities Involved  do  not  understand  what  Is 
causing  the  trouble.  They  are  not  generally 
bad  men,  but  sophisticated  Ignorance  can 
create  as  much  havoc  as  evil  intentions  and 
certainly  this  has  happened  In  the  Interna- 
tional monetary  sphere.  World  authorities 
seem  to  look  on  Investors  and  dealers  of  any 
sort  as  the  big  bad  wolf  who  Is  just  waiting 
to  eject  the  whole  world  Into  chaos  so  that 
they  can  benefit. 

Every  man  has  a  right  to  protect  his  prop- 
erty and  most  people  would  agree  that  crea- 
tion of  this  climate  should  be  the  first  role 
of  every  government.  But  most  governments 
today  are  doing  precisely  the  opposite.  They 
want  to  forbid  people  to  do  It  themselves, 
which  must  add  up  eventually  to  national 
and/or  International  suicide. 

None  of  the  controls  Imposed  In  the  name 
of  payments  surpluses  can  fulfill  their  ob- 
jectives. If  funds  are  not  free  to  move 
around  the  world,  the  world  In  general  will 
not  benefit  from  the  successes  of  Individual 
countries  whether  technical,  managerial  or 
whatever.  The  poor  nations  remain  poor  and 
most  of  the  richer  nations  see  their  riches 
wither  away.  Also  the  Individual  payment 
position  will  not  be  improved. 

The  first  point  is  that  any  such  act  Is 
likely  to  invoke  retaliation  and  this  In  turn 
leads  to  a  general  movement  towards  Isola- 
tion, protectionism  and  shrinking  world 
trade.  Secondly,  It  may  Improve  the  Imme- 
diate position  while  creating  a  future  position 
that  Is  untenable.  In  other  words,  we  are 
slowly  mortgaging  the  future  to  hold  a  pres- 
ent position  that  cannot  possibly  last.  Both 
the  U.K.  and  U.S.  offer  numerous  examples. 

The  United  States  recently  released,  or  at 
least  claimed  It  was  releasing,  all  Its  remain- 
ing gold  stocks  for  payment  of  Its  inter- 
national debts.  This  was  done  to  give  her 
creditors  confidence  that  she  could  pay  her 
debts.  But  since  it  meant  abolishing  her  gold 
reserve  requirement  behind  the  dollar  it  Is 
hardly  likely  to  Inspire  confidence  In  any- 
one. It  has  freed  her  to  meddle  with  her 
currency  more  than  ever  and  thus  worsen 
her  payments  position. 

The  U.K.  has  done  just  as  badly  by  limit- 
ing overseas  investment  and  now  even  pro- 
hibiting U.K.  capital  from  going  abroad  to 
finance  world  trade;  i.e.,  to  act  as  the  world's 
working  capital.  This  will  restrict  world 
trade,  which  is  certainly  not  In  her  Interest, 
and  It  vrlU  have  a  catastrophic  (and  cata- 
strophic Is  too  weak  a  word)  effect  on  the 
future  payments  position.  The  U.K.  has 
traditionally  had  a  trade  deficit  with  the 
world  but  has  counterbalanced  It  VTltb  an 
"Invisible"  surplus,  a  siuplus  In  such  things 
as  banking,  insurance  and  Investments. 

Had  it  not  been  for  her  Victorian  Invest- 
ments abroad,  the  VX..  would  be  in  an 
even  worse  state  today,  but  her  government 
appears  too  short-sighted  to  understand  or 
admit  this.  Instead  of  encouraging  the  sec- 
tor which  has  always  proved  to  be  her  life- 
line, the  government  has  chopped  It  stone 
dead  and  turned  Instead  to  cajole  and  beat 
the  sector  where  they  have  rarely  been  In  a 
surplus  and  where  there  Is  less  likelihood  of 
one  In  the  future.  The  economy  has  been 
subjected  to  more  controls  and  taxes  than 
can  easily  be  counted,  and  all  this  In  the 
name  of  a  trade  surplus  which  no  one  should 
suppose  could  be  achieved  anyway. 

Another  burden  that  the  U.K.  economy 
has  been  made  to  bear  by  Its  Socialist  mas- 
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ters  (and.  Incidentally,  the  Conservatives  do 
not  escape  all  blame  here)  Is  the  national- 
ized Industry  sector. 

All  countries  have  to  support  a  public  sec- 
tor of  some  sort,  but  the  nationalization  of 
many  major  sectors  is  too  much  for  any 
country  to  bear.  Out  of  four  majcv  Industrial 
ootintrles,  the  percentage  of  the  working 
poptilaUon  employed  by  the  public  sector 
(excluding  the  armed  forces)  Is  24.1  per  cent 
in  the  U.K.,  about  15  i>er  cent  in  the  U.S.A., 
about  12  per  cent  In  West  Germany  and 
about  7  per  cent  in  Japan.  While  the  U.K. 
burden  Is  by  far  the  heaviest,  growth  In  the 
public  sector  since  1960  has  risen  by  about  39 
per  cent  in  the  U.S..  over  20  per  cent  in 
Japan,  12  per  cent  In  West  Germany  and 
only  by  about  10  per  cent  In  the  U.K. 

This  means  that  76  per  cent  of  the  working 
population  in  the  U.K.  are  supporting  24 
per  cent,  many  of  whom  are  completely  un- 
productive In  terms  of  producing  goods  and 
services  that  people  want  and  for  which  they 
are  VTilllng  to  pay.  The  rest,  those  employed 
by  the  nationalized  industries,  produce 
under  conditions  which  are  free  of  competi- 
tion and  so  there  is  no  yardstick  by  which  to 
measure  the  efficiency  of  their  use  of  re- 
sources and  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they 
use  them  efficiently.  Other  sectors  of  the 
economy,  such  as  agriculture,  are  highly 
protected  In  both  the  U.S.  and  U.K.  and  any 
form  of  protection  must  mean  that  proAic- 
tlon  is  less  efficient  than  It  Is  In  other 
countries. 

Gibbon  summed  up  our  predicament  very 
well  when  he  six>ke  of  the  fall  of  Athens  and 
tinless  we  learn  from  Athens'  failure  we  too 
must  expect  to  follow  her.  He  said,  "In  the 
end  more  than  they  wanted  freedom  they 
wanted  security.  They  wanted  a  comfortable 
life  and  they  lost  It  all  .  .  .  security,  com- 
fort, and  freedom.  When  the  Athenians 
finally  wanted  not  to  give  to  society  but  for 
society  to  give  to  them,  when  the  freedom 
they  wished  for  most  was  freedom  from  re- 
sponsibility, then  Athens  ceased  to  be  a  free 
society  and  never  was  free  again." 

THE   CURE 

There  are  two  parts  to  the  solution  of  any 
problMn.  The  first  is  to  understand  the  prob- 
lem and  the  reasons  why  there  is  a  problem. 
(The  previous  section  was  Intended  to  do 
this.)  Then  the  second  part  Is  to  define  w^at 
Is  wanted  In  place  ot  what  one  already  has, 
because  until  one  knows  In  which  direction 
to  go,  there  Is  absolutely  no  hope  of  getting 
there. 

We  do  not  like  the  Instability  of  the  pres- 
ent system  becatise  It  disrupts  trade  and  in- 
terferes with  our  living  standards.  We  want 
a  system  that  la  stable,  one  that  Is  not  going 
to  change  or  to  need  changing.  We  want  one 
that  restricts  governments'  abilities  to  infiate 
and  doe«  not  allow  them  to  point  accusing 
fingers  at  other  people  when  they  (the  gov- 
ernments) get  Into  trouble.  Such  a  system 
would  encourage  trade  and  overseas  Invest- 
ment because  It  would  stimulate  confidence 
In  government  and  the  future. 

At  the  moment  we  have  a  situation  In 
which  all  currencies  are  fixed  vis  a  vis  each 
other  and  all  are  fixed  at  their  present  level 
vis  a  vis  gold  (at  least  this  Is  how  It  U  all 
meant  to  be.)  The  Internal  values  of  the 
currencies  change,  but  their  external  values 
In  relation  to  each  other  cannot.  So  the 
quantities  of  goods  and  services  moving 
from  country  to  country  change  to  compen- 
sate for  the  changing  value  of  money  Itself. 
This  produces  imbalance  In  the  external  ac- 
counts. As  these  Imbalances  grow,  the  likeli- 
hood of  major  currency  revaluations  grows, 
and  each  and  every  national  crisis  brings  a 
major  international  monetary  crisis  nearer, 
as  people  holding  weak  currencies  try  to  un- 
load them  on  an  already  overloaded  market 
(In  return  for  gold  or  stronger  currencies) . 

The  kernel  of  the  problem  Is  that  two  cur- 
rencies, which  are  at  present  very  weak,  form 
the  greater  part  of  the  world  reserves,  so  that 
with  each  rock  of  the  boat  the  whole  system 
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(rmtber  than  put  two  currcndea)  U  liable 
to  coUspM.  Soutb  Amertc«n  cumnclM,  by 
contrast,  can  be  permanently  near  to  de- 
raliiatlon  and  It  doe*  not  really  matter  (ex- 
cept to  tbe  realdenU  at  tbe  country  con- 
cerned) becauae  world  trade  does  not  de- 
pend on  such  currencies  and  In  addition,  the 
currencies  concerned  do  not  attract  the  sav- 
ings of  other  nations. 

There  are  two  ways  of  tackling  oxir  prob- 
lem, which  Is  a  dual  one.  The  system  la  one 
where  two  currencies  are  weak  and  this  fact 
threatens  the  entire  world  »  money  arrange- 
ment. It  is  also  one  In  which  there  Is  no  self- 
correcting  mechanism. 

There  are  two  possible  solutions,  the  flrst 
of  which  would  be  to  set  up  a  system  whereby 
the  world  monetary  structure  does  not  de- 
pend on  two  currencies  but  has  an  automatic 
mechanism  which  slowly  corrects  the  prob- 
lems as  they  emerge.  Tbe  second  would  be  to 
have  a  system  whereby  the  two  key  currencies 
cannot  become  weak. 

The  main  Industrial  countries  have  tried 
endlessly  over  the  last  few  years  to  Improve 
tbe  two  reserve  currencies.  In  an  effort  to 
support  o\ir  crumbling  International  edifice. 
-  As  tbv  reserves  of  the  US.  and  D.K.  have 
-dwindled,  loans  have  been  made  to  push 
the  day  of  reckoning  further  away.  The  per 
capita  public  debt  of  the  two  countries  has 
climbed  as  the  reserves  have  wasted  away. 

The  gnomes  of  Zurich  have  always  realized 
that  no  loan  can  solve  the  problem  but  can 
only  give  a  "breathing  space"  (a  phrase  we 
bear  far  too  frequently)  and  In  the  case  of 
the  UlC.  It  Is  hardly  even  a  breathing  space 
any  more  but  rather  one  loan  to  pay  off 
another  which  has  fallen  due.  Unless  the 
Internal  economies  of  the  countries  con- 
cerned can  be  put  right,  these  breathing 
spaces  (loans)  achieve  nothing,  or  perhaps 
worse  than  nothing.  With  each  new  loan  the 
British  economy  has  been  subjected  to  end- 
less temperature- taking  by  the  IMF  and  the 
gnomes.  Taxes  and  controls  have  been  piled 
on  In  the  attempt  to  plug  the  payment  gap. 
Devaluation  Itself  was  a  dismal  failure  and 
yet  we  all  continue  to  plod  along  the  same 
old  road. 

Our  governments  must  understand  that 
taxes  do  not  reduce  public  spending  power 
when  there  Ls  a  goveriun«nt  deficit  or  when 
tbe  extra  money  only  goes  back  again  into 
people's  pockets.  Tbe  only  way  that  taxes 
would  help  Is  If  this  revenue  were  used  to 
reduce  tbe  public  debt  and  If  government 
spending  were  cut.  Then  the  money  supply 
would  be  reduced  Instead  of  redistributed 
and  there  would  be  the  cutting  back  of  ef- 
fective demand  that  has  ostensibly  been  tbe 
aim,  for  example,  of  most  U.K.  economic 
measures  since  Labour  took  office. 

Another  reason  that  the  tax  measures  for 
the  purpose  ot  maintaining  tbe  parity  of 
sterimg  cannot  succeed  Is  that  the  level  of 
taxation  Is  far  too  high  and  tbe  cHitnceittii>e 
effect  of  It  must  reduce  rather  than  increase 
production. 

Government  spending  was  18.5  per  c«nt  of 
GNP  In  tbe  U.S.A.  In  1968.  16.7  per  cent  in 
the  U.K..  15.4  per  cent  in  West  Germany, 
13.4  per  cent  In  Prance  and  only  9.5  per  cent 
in  Japan.  The  high  fig\ires  for  the  U.S.  and 
the  U.K..  combined  with  the  high  percentage 
of  the  working  population  employed  by  the 
state,  goes  a  long  way  towards  explaining 
why  the  currencies  are  so  weak. 

Then  we  come  to  the  controla  which  were 
Imposed  for  the  same  reasons  as  the  taxes, 
and  with  just  as  little  success.  The  price  and 
wage  controls  In  the  UJC.  are  the  most  bla- 
tant and  obvious  example.  A  Briton  can  no 
longer  negotiate  wages,  nor  can  prices  reflect 
the  force*  of  supply  and  demand.  The  gov- 
ermnent  has  In  effect  removed  all  tbe  sign- 
posts that  should  guide  tbe  economy. 

There  are  no  longer  any  forces  left  direct- 
ing resources  to  their  moct  efficient  use,  and 
so  the  resources  stay  ImnKibile  and  under- 
productive.  Tet  these  controls  were  Imposed 
to  improve  mobility  and  producUvity.  What 
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the  UJC  desperaUly  need*  Is  ootnpetltlon  to 
force  geosntphlcal  and  occupational  mobility 
onto  Its  resources.  What  It  is  getting  is  a 
system  tbat  dlscouraces  enterprise,  invest- 
ment, saving  and  productivity. 

Througbout  the  world  the  band  ct  Big 
Brother  Is  making  itself  felt  everywhere, 
every  time  we  think  or  move.  In  the  Inter- 
natloiuU  sphere  there  has  been  a  cutting 
l>ack  of  Individual  liberty,  a  stifling  of  com- 
peUtlon  and  loss  of  good  will.  All  of  this  will 
In  the  end  prove  disastrous  to  world  living 
standards,  as  country  after  country  turns 
inwtirds  to  solve  Its  problems.  Unless  the 
trend  Is  reversed.  International  trade  and  In- 
vestment must  collapse  and  everyone  will 
suffer. 

The  Chase  National  Bank's  comment  on 
the  latest  round  of  controls  over  interna- 
tional financing  operations:  "It  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  think  of  a  strategy  more  damaging 
to  onr  economic  Interests  or  better  calcu- 
lated to  play  Into  tbe  hands  of  those  In 
Europe  and  elsewhere  who  wish  to  see  U.S. 
infiuence  diminished." 

Thus  world  monetary  authorities  have 
fallen  far  short  in  their  ettorts  to  strength- 
en the  currencies  because  they  have  totally 
failed  to  UTulerstand  what  has  weakened 
them.  We  see  government  overexpendlture 
and  a  ^vernment  sector  which  grows  like 
a  cancer  and  which  directs  resources  in  direc- 
tions which  will  not  be  productive.  Only  by 
having  stable  Internal  govemmenu  with 
■ound  currencies  will  the  present  system 
work,  and  enough  governments  have  proved 
for  siifflclently  long  periods  that  this  is  im- 
possible. 

Governments  seem  unable  to  avoid  grow- 
ing. They  have  done  so  since  history  began 
and  there  Is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they 
will  stop  doing  so  now  unless  there  is  some 
automatic  mechanism  to  check  them.  The 
French  body  politic  Is  perhaps  the  only  major 
government  that  has  finally  realised  that 
government  expenditure  Is  closely  related  to 
cvirrency  crises.  They  have  cut  public  ex- 
penditure severely,  but  whether  they  will  stop 
Inflation  and  reintroduce  competition  In  all 
sectors  remains  to  be  seen. 

Alf   ALTKXNAnVX  STSTtM 

Since  there  appears  to  have  been  complete 
failure  to  make  the  present  gold  exchange 
system  work,  and  since  It  seems  unlikely  that 
It  will  ever  succeed  (because  It  cannot  adjust 
to  a  changing  world),  then  we  must  look  for 
another  system. 

There  Is  much  talk  In  the  world  today  that 
it  should  be  possible  to  create  a  currency  that 
could  be  used  for  all  international  transac- 
tions. All  currencies  would  be  exchangeable 
for  It  and  It  could  be  expanded  as  the  need 
arose.  Many  economists  feel  that  there  Is  a 
shortage  of  International  liquidity  and  hence 
the  payments  crises  and  the  drift  to  Isola- 
tionism. 

Any  Idea  along  the  lines  of  an  Interna- 
tional currency  Is,  however,  totally  Imprac- 
tical and  undesirable.  It  would  merely  Inflict 
on  us  more  ot  the  same  crises  as  we  experi- 
ence now.  Who  would  create  the  cxirrency 
and  expand  or  contract  It  as  the  need  arose? 
Why,  an  enlarged  IMF,  of  course,  which  could 
expand  It  every  time  a  crisis  was  Imminent. 

The  answer  here  Is  that  there  Is  no  short- 
age of  International  liquidity  but  only  an 
uneven  distribution  because  there  Is  no  force 
working  for  international  balance.  If  some 
countries  run  permanent  payments  deficits 
(for  the  reasons  discussed  above)  while  others 
are  extremely  cor.tpetltive  and  run  surpluses, 
then  the  deficit  countries  should  find  them- 
selves short  of  money. 

Just  as  an  individual  who  spends  more 
than  his  income  will  eventually  find  himself 
facing  bankruptcy,  so  a  country  should  find 
the  same  and  it  will  not  be  because  there  is 
a  shortage  of  money. 

Germany's  chief  banker,  Herr  Blessing, 
says  that  world  trade  does  not  depend  on 
international  liquidity.  What  causes  trouble 
is  "tbe  pursuit  oS  grandiose  political,  eco- 
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nomlc  and  social  objectives  which  militate 
against  price  stabtll^  and  balanced  inter- 
national settlements." 

Any  system  under  which  It  Is  possible  for 
an  organization  or  body  to  produce  money 
will  not  work.  The  pressures  from  deficit 
countries  to  Increase  the  money  supply  by 
making  loans  to  them  would  be  unbearable. 
The  supply  will  spiral  and  the  value  of  It 
and  confidence  In  It  will  collapse.  Sir  Leslie 
O'Brien,  governor  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
finds  "the  attack  on  gold  to  be  Ironic,  for 
It  is  not  gold  which  is  the  root  cause  of  the 
present  uneasiness,  but  doubts  about  the 
alternative  reserve  assets.  Let  us  concentrate 
on  containing  the  role  of  the  alternatives 
first  and  leave  to  the  last  any  discarding  of 
gold  in  which  most  of  the  world,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  still  firmly  believes." 

Another  proposed  system  that  received 
wide  support  Is  adjiistable,  or  floating,  ex- 
change rates.  At  least  it  has  wide  support 
from  economists,  but  Is  regarded  with  great 
suspicion  In  banking  circles.  Bankers  like 
to  know  exactly  how  much  money  they  have 
rather  than  to  feel  that  Its  value  can  change 
constantly.  Despite  their  views,  however,  the 
system  does  have  Its  merits.  All  currencies 
would  be  free  to  fluctuate  versus  other  cur- 
rencies and  versus  gold. 

So  Instead  of  having  traumatic  devalua- 
tions from  time  to  time  (and  the  threat  of 
them  more  frequently)  any  currency  which 
was  inflating  relatively  fast,  or  which  was 
losing  in  relative  efficiency,  would  find  Its 
value  falling  in  world  markets.  It  would  buy 
less  and  less  abroad  and  comparative  prices 
of  domestic  goods  and  services  would  be 
cheaper  to  foreigners.  There  would  then  be 
an  automatic  reduction  in  imports  and  an 
increase  in  exports  which  would  tend  to  push 
the  price  of  the  currency  back  up  again. 

To  take  today's  German  mark  as  an  ex- 
ample: demand  for  it  would  rise  as  demand 
tor  German  goods  and  services  rose.  The 
price  of  the  mark  Is  thus  pushed  up,  which 
in  turn  reduces  exports  and  increases  im- 
ports and  so  balance  Is  restored. 

There  would  be  no  need  for  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  clamor  for  a  revaluation  of  the 
mark:  it  would  happen  slowly  and  auto- 
matically. It  Is  claimed  there  would  also  be 
little  or  no  need  for  gold  or  large  quantities 
of  currency  reserves  to  be  available  to  sup- 
port currencies  at  a  fixed  level  and  that  there 
could  never  be  a  shortage  of  international 
liquidity.  This  is  surely  an  exaggerated  claim. 
If  not,  the  idea  Is  susp>ect.  It  could  work  only 
if  every  currency  is  convertible  into  gold. 

But  the  main  disadvantage  would  be  that 
the  value  of  any  currency  could  not  be 
known  In  advance  and  this  might  easily 
hamper  trade.  Importers  and  exporters  would 
be  hard  pressed  to  calculate  the  price  they 
would  have  to  pay  for  tbe  currency  they 
need.  It  is  claimed  this  hurdle  Is  compara- 
tively small.  Traders  should  always  be  able 
to  buy  currency  forward  and  thus  know  "a 
price"  In  advance,  and  a  healthy  exchange 
market  would  soon  develop  for  this  purpose. 
(It  would  be  an  additional  expense  for  busi- 
nessmen, of  course. ) 

Also,  arbitrage  operations  would  expand  to 
equate  currencies  throughout  the  world  and 
so  eliminate  cross  rates.  Future  currency 
markets  are  Insufficient  today  for  the  floating 
exchange  system,  and  their  worldwide  de- 
velopment is  an  unknown  quantity,  espe- 
cially with  respect  to  the  cost.  For  currencies 
in  trouble  the  cost  might  restrict  trade 
badly.  In  any  case,  trade  could  hardly  be 
more  restricted.  It  Is  claimed,  by  the  un- 
certainties of  future  exchange  rates  than  it 
is  at  present  through  goveriunent  actions  to 
correct  payment  deflcits.  There  would  be  no 
need  or  excuse  for  any  tariffs,  or  quotas  or 
exports  subsidies. 

Another  criticism  of  this  system  is  per- 
haps equally  important.  It  is  that  there 
would  be  nothing  to  restrain  governments 
from  Inflating  even  faster  tlian  at  present. 
If  they  did  this,  residents  might  begin  to 
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demand  more  goods  from  abroad  (as  hap- 
pens now),  but  almost  iounadlately  the 
value  of  the  currency  would  fall,  restricting 
Imports  again. 

If  the  country  continued  to  Inflate,  ths 
value  of  the  currency  would  continue  to  fall 
but  it  would  be  seen  to  be  falling  and  resi- 
dents would  soe  their  living  standards  fall- 
ing too.  Surely  when  such  governments  were 
no  longer  able  to  hide  the  fact  that  inflation 
was  "devaluating  tbe  pound  (or  dollar)  in 
your  pockets"  the  electorate  would  stop 
clamoring  for  the  welfare  state  and  all  Its 
attendant  expenses.  Of  course  a  currency 
can  fall  quite  far  before  this  happens. 

Floating  rates  seem  unlikely  of  adoption. 
More  popular  Is  the  "crawling  peg"  system, 
which  still  requires  reserves,  is  more  ac- 
commodating and  perhaps,  more  realistic 
for  the  times.  It  won't  do  much  good  nor 
much  harm,  th«u  political  odds  favor  it.  In 
sh<Mt,  it  is  a  compromise.  Compromises 
usually  win  ths  most  votes  but  seldom  solve 
problems  permanently. 

The  last  system  that  must  be  considered 
to  provide  a  sensible  substitute  for  our  gold 
exchange  standard  Is  the  good  old  gold 
standard  that  worked  so  well  for  the  Vic- 
torians. It  has  its  opponents,  but  it  also  has 
a  large  band  of  advocates. 

My  friend,  the  late  Prof.  Wilhelm  Roepke 
In  his  book.  Crises  and  Cycle*,  says.  "The 
absoidonment  of  the  gold  dollar  by  Roosevelt 
must  be  viewed  as  one  of  the  most  disastrous 
acts  on  record  of  any  government  and  any 
country  In  modem  times,  both  for  itself 
and  for  the  world." 

Then  T.  Jefferson  Coolldge,  once  under- 
secretary of  the  treasury,  said  In  the  book, 
"Why  Centralized  Government":  "Free  enter- 
prise has  made  us  great  and  prosperous  and 
free  enterprise  Is  an  essential  of  democracy. 

"Consider  certain  principles  deemed 
through  the  centuries  as  vital  for  free  enter- 
prise under  (sDim.d)  governments:  the  gold 
standard,  so  that  money  is  free  and  stable 
and  cannot  be  ruined  by  unwise  govern- 
ment." 

When  there  Is  no  gold  standard  he  felt 
that:  "We  have  no  assurance  of  future  con- 
verUbllity  into  gold  or  anything  else.  The 
Administration  is  all-powerful  as  regards 
monetary  values.  No  sound  principles  have 
been  established.  Rather,  past  principles  con- 
sidered sound  for  centuries  have  been  laid 
aside  and  in  their  place  the  Administration 
is  the  dictator  of  what  is  to  be  done  from 
day  to  day." 

Many  opponents  of  reintroducing  tbe  gold 
standard  object  on  purely  political  grounds. 
Why,  we  are  asked,  should  countries  that 
have  continually  rocked  the  boat  by  hoard- 
ing gold  {e.g.,  France)  benefit  from  the  Im- 
position of  a  gold  standard?  And  why  should 
Russia  be  given  a  built-lq  advantage  (as  she 
is  knovm  to  have  large  stocks)  ?  Then  again, 
why  should  the  world's  major  gold  producer. 
South  Africa,  receive  such  a  bonanza  when 
she  undertakes  policies  that  are  politically 
unacceptable  to  so  many?  Why  Indeed,  when 
those  countries  which  have  forborne  from 
collecting  gold  (or  converting  their  dollar 
and  pound  holdings  Into  gold)  would  lose 
out  so  badly?  But  then,  why  cut  off  one's 
nose  to  spite  one's  face  when  the  gold  stand- 
ard could  solve  all  ovir  problems? 

Under  a  gold  standard  all  currencies  must 
be  backed  by  gold  to  a  certain  fixed  extent 
and  the  gold  which  backs  the  currency  also 
acts  as  the  country's  reserves.  If  there  Is  a 
payment  deficit,  gold  leaves  the  country  and 
this  causes  an  Immediate  contraction  of  the 
money  supply  and  Internal  deflation.  This 
would  be  a  true  deflation  and  not  the  cock- 
eyed deflationary  "measures"  undertaken  by 
politicians  at  the  moment.  Then,  if  the 
country  had  a  surplus  on  its  foreign  ac- 
counts, gold  would  flow  into  the  country  and 
the  internal  currency  would  be  expanded 
against  it.  Prices  and  Imports  would  rise  and 
exports  would  fall,  thus  restoring  the  bal- 
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ance.  Under  this  system  imbalance  Is  simply 
not  possible,  nor  is  internal  inflation. 

The  general  grouse  against  it  is  that  no 
government  can  Inflate  to  get  Its  country  out 
of  a  depression.  But  surely  having  watched 
this  fallacious  Keyneslan  principle  at  work 
for  so  long,  people  m\ist  soon  begin  to  asso- 
ciate deflclt  financing  with  the  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  and  monetary-folly  mess  we 
are  in  today. 

A  gold  standard  has  other  advantages  over 
our  present  system.  Currently  the  price  of 
gold  is  fixed  versus  the  dollar  and  although 
there  Is  meant  to  be  a  free  market  as  well, 
the  price  there  tends  to  be  kept  down  by 
certain  political  pressures.  Because  the  free 
price  has  so  far  rarely  been  more  than  $43 
an  ounce,  the  amount  of  gold  now  available 
would  not  finance  world  trade  (another  of 
the  arguments  put  forward  by  the  anti-gold 
standard  brigade) .  If  the  gold  standard  were 
brought  In,  the  price  of  gold  would  doubtless 
rise  by  agreement  and  this  would  stimulate 
production. 

At  the  moment  Russia  Is  mining  large 
quantities  of  the  ore  because  production  cost 
there  Is  Ignored  and  In  addition  she  Is  very 
short  of  foreign  exchange.  If  the  free  world 
insists  on  keeping  the  price  of  gold  down.  It 
will  find  that  soon  Russia  will  be  the  only 
country  stiU  mining  gold. 

Most  people  feel  gold  is  valuable  and  would 
prefer  to  triist  it  rather  than  paper  money. 
Since  this  U  a  fact  of  life  and  is  unlikely  to 
change.  It  would  be  sensible  to  Institute  a 
proper  gold  standard.  This  U  the  only  system 
which  will  last  because  it  regulates  econ- 
omies automatically  Instead  of  having  to  rely 
on  politicians  with  their  eyes  on  the  next 
election. 

Getting  back  to  our  simile  of  rock  versus 
sand,  as  a  foundation,  gold  Is  like  a  rock;  it 
respects  the  principles  of  sound  money  and 
until  we  build  our  international  monetary 
edifice  on  bed  rock  It  will  always  be  liable  to 
collapse. 

In  the  words  of  George  Bernard  Shaw, 
"You  have  to  choose  between  trusting  to  the 
natural  stability  of  gold  or  to  the  honesty 
and  intelligence  of  the  members  of  a  govern- 
ment and  with  due  respect  for  these  gentle- 
men I  advise  you,  as  long  as  the  capitalist 
system  works,  vote  for  gold." 


AGAINST  WISCONSIN  HISTORY 
AND  AGAINST  DEMOCRACY 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 


or   WISCONSIN 


IN  THE|HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  10,  1969 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past 
several  years  State  legislatures  through- 
out the  country  have  passed  resolutions, 
in  one  form  or  another,  asking  Congress 
to  call  a  constitutional  convention  in  an 
effort  to  overturn  the  Supreme  Court's 
ruling  that  both  houses  of  a  State  legis- 
lature mvist  be  apportioned  according  to 
population. 

If  a  constitutional  convention  for  the 
purpose  of  changing  our  national  Consti- 
tution were  held  today,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  only  one  part  of  that  Constitu- 
tion would  be  open  for  change.  A  con- 
vention of  that  sort  could  be  a  pandora's 
box,  opening  up  even  the  basic  founda- 
tion of  American  freedom,  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  to  possible  and  serious  attack. 

Because  the  Milwaukee  Journal  has 
printed  an  excellent  editorial  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  am  inserting  it  into  the  Recoeo 
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for  the  benefit  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress.-. 

The  editorial  follows: 

[From  tbe  Milwaukee    (Wis.)    Journal. 

June  1, 1909] 

Against  Wisconsin  Histobt  and 

Against  Dkmocxact 

So  far  gone  in  right  wing  domination  Is  the 
legislative  joint  finance  committee,  that  it  let 
itself  be  a  vehicle  to  get  a  measure  Introduced 
that  is  not  only  outside  its  purview  but  pure 
mischief  making. 

It  Is  the  same  old  proposal  to  support  the 
"Dlrksen  amendment"  to  abolish  fair  repre- 
sentation In  one  boxise  of  state  legislatures. 
It  wovUd  petition  congress  to  call  a  con- 
stitutional convention  to  frame  an  amend- 
ment by  which  the  United  States  would  ex- 
pressly reject  the  principle  of  one  man,  one 
vote. 

This  unworthy  subject  embroiled  the  three 
previous  legislatures,  and  each  house  passed 
it  at  one  time  or  another  before  it  got  killed 
or  pigeonholed  in  the  other.  Its  revival  this 
time  was  engineered  by  Assemblyman  Merkel 
of  Brookfield,  a  John  Blrcblte  and  finance 
committeeman,  who  found  14  like  minded  co- 
sponsors. 

Diehard  opposition  to  the  rule  of  equal 
populations  in  election  districts  is  nothing 
more  than  a  plea  for  a  lawmakers'  rigbt  to 
gerrymander,  to  rig  districts  with  regional  or 
partisan  crookedness.  It  is  an  antidemocratic 
cause  that  ought  to  be  repugnant  as  well  as 
obsolete.  Even  in  their  own  interest,  right 
wingers  are  the  silliest  of  all  to  pursue  it 
because  the  biggest  population  shift  sup- 
posed to  be  reflected  in  fair  redistrlcting  is  to 
the  suburbs,  where  they  get  most  of  their  own 
votes.  They  should  quit  when  they  are  ahead ! 

If  this  were  merely  something  to  divert  a 
busy  legislature  for  a  while,  then  to  be  dis- 
creetly forgotten,  that  would  be  disservice 
enough.  But  its  passage  In  Wisconsin  just 
now,  perish  the  thought,  could  plunge  con- 
gress and  the  whole  country  Into  constitu- 
tional crisis. 

That  is  becaiise  one  more  state  legislature 
would  make  the  required  34,  which  have 
acted  similarly  over  the  years,  to  force  the 
issue  of  a  convention  for  the  first  time  in 
national  history — a  can  of  worms  that  no  wise 
people  would  poke  around  in.  Congress  would 
get  entangled  in  disputing  over  validity  of 
the  petitions;  over  uncharted  procedure  for 
calling  a  convention,  over  the  risks  of  its 
running  off  in  all  sorts  of  equally  dangerous 
directions. 

Wisconsin  lawmakers  should  not  permit 
this  state — which  has  had  a  one  man,  one 
vote  rule  for  121  years — to  push  the  country 
over  this  brink,  and  In  so  rotten  a  cause  at 
that.  The  Merkel  resolution  does  not  even 
deserve  debate  time  before  getting  burled. 


YONKERS  NEWSPAPER  TELLS  THE 
COMMUTER'S  STORY 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

OF   NEW    YOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  10,  1969 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  no 
part  of  the  Nation  is  the  plight  of  the 
commuter  railroads  and  the  public  they 
serve  better  dramatized  than  in  New 
York.  "The  commuter  rail  crisis — and  it 
is  exactly  that — has  developed  through  a 
complex  set  of  circumstances  that  must 
be  unraveled  before  too  much  longer 
or  our  metropolitan  areas  will  surely 
strangle  in  their  own  traffic. 
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Two  enterprising  and  perceptive  re- 
porters for  the  Yonkers,  N.Y.,  Herald 
Statesman  have  authored  an  Informative 
series  of  articles  on  the  Penn  Central 
Railroad  and  the  people  whose  dally  lives 
it  affects  so  profoundly.  I  commend  the 
series,  written  by  Mark  Flaumen  and 
Sarah  Dowson,  to  the  attention  of  all 
those  concerned  with  the  problems  of 
transportation  in  the  United  States  to- 
day, and  congratulate  the  Herald  States- 
man for  the  space  it  devoted  to  this 
series. 

(From   the   Yonkers    (NY.)    Herald   States- 
man, May  19,  1969 1 
What  Th«t  Sat  ABOtrr  Penn  Centrai, 
(By  Mark  Flaumen  and  Sarah  Dowson) 
"I'm  a  cook,  contortionist,  and  fireman," 
said  the  grajrlng  businessman  with  the  alli- 
gator attache  case  as  he  boarded  the  local  to 
Manhattan,  "you  have  to  be  to  stay  alive  on 
tlila  railroad." 

If  you're  a  commuter,  a  member  of  that 
tightly  knit  fraternity  forged  with  the  glue 
of  misery,  you  know  the  story. 

Yovsay  you  just  want  to  read  the  paper, 
inaybB-eatch  a  nap,  and  most  of  all  get  where 
you're  going  on  time,  but  you  also  know 
that  life  on  the  Penn  Central  Just  isn't  that 
simple. 

You're  called  on  to  put  out  a  flre  when 
this  heater  under  your  seat  gets  hotter  than 
called  for;  to  cook  your  own  dinner  when 
the  roast  your  wife  broiled  Is  four  hours 
old;  and  to  squeeze  Into  a  comer  while  90 
frantic  commuters  battle  for  60  treasured 
seats. 

You're  frantic,  impatient,  and  entirely  dis- 
gusted. But  Is  the  Penn  Central  really  that 
bad? 

The  public  service  commission,  which  reg- 
ulates the  operations  of  all  utilities  In  the 
state,  has  Issued  a  set  of  standards  for  Penn 
Central  service,  but  the  railroad  falls  far 
short  of  most  of  the  requirements. 

The  standards  focus  on  better  on-time 
performance,  cleanliness  of  trains  and  sta- 
tions, more  adequate  seating,  proper  main- 
tenance of  machinery  to  prevent  service  fail- 
ures, and  safety  requirements. 

A  look  at  a  recent  Incident,  which  is 
matched  with  a  similar  sideshow  almost 
every  week,  provides  an  example  of  how  deaf 
the  railroad  is  to  its  obligations  and  why 
commuters  talk  of  their  experiences  like  old 
war  buddies  at  a  combat  reunion. 

The  commuter  catastrophe  went  some- 
thing like  this; 

Commuters  arrived  at  the  Ludlow  station 
at  7;30  a.m.  and  were  told  trains  would  be 
delayed  30  minutes  to  an  hour  due  to  a 
derailment  at  Spyten  Duyvll.  Waiting  until 
11  ajn.  without  sighting  a  train,  they  called 
Penn  Central  Information  and  a  recording 
repeated  the  original  message  they'd  heard 
four  hours  before. 

Shortly  after  11,  a  train  was  spotted  chug- 
ging up  the  rails,  but  before  the  now  angry 
group  on  the  platform  could  fantasize  the 
feel  of  a  seat,  it  moved  half  empty  through 
the  station  without  stopping. 

This  was  only  the  first  of  a  four-act  show 
that  finally  ended  when  a  crammed  train 
pulled  In  around  noon,  and  the  "Ludlow 
Losers "  stood  all  the  way  to  Manhattan. 

Poor  service,  while  the  most  frustrating. 
Is  not  the  railroad's  most  Important  defi- 
ciency. Inadequate  safety  precautions  Is  a 
matter  of  more  Unmedlate  concern  to  many 
commuters,  railroad  workers,  and  {joUtlcians. 
Commuter  groups  have  expressed  this  con- 
cern to  the  PC  and  the  PSC,  and  a  typical 
complaint  concerns  another  Incident  at  the 
Ludlow  station. 

According  to  commuters,  an  unscheduled 
train  passed  slowly  through  the  staUon  at 
8:06  a.m.  one  day  this  winter,  scraping  a 
stone  wall  with  a  screen  protruding  from  a 
tilted  coach  car. 
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Stones  were  dislodged  and  hurled  at  peo- 
ple waiting  on  the  platform,  observers  report. 
They  say  there  would  have  been  serious  In- 
juries had  the  train  been  moving  fast. 

Union  officials  have  for  years  echoed  the 
commuters  gripes  on  bad  service  and  dan- 
gerous conditions,  and  charge  the  present 
situation  Is  the  result  of  neglect,  not  "un- 
fortunate mishaps"  as  the  railroad  often 
explains. 

The  unions  have  charged  that  most  loco- 
motives are  too  heavy  for  the  PC's  light- 
weight rails,  and  the  clumsy  swaying  motion 
of  many  coaches  caused  by  worn  wheel  axles 
are  jolting  the  rails  dangerously  out  of 
line. 

Others  have  testified  that  when  they  tag 
cars  for  the  Harmon  repair  shops  for  main- 
tenance the  tags  are  simply  ripped  off. 

Martin  Shapp,  a  PC  control  tower  operator, 
admitted  at  March  PSC  hearings  that  large 
stretches  of  track  are  left  un8up>ervised  on 
weekends.  Mr.  Shapp,  who  Is  leaving  the  rail- 
road and  felt  free  to  speak,  said  he  has  seen 
at  least  three  derailments  In  the  last  six 
months. 

"Bats.  TUBt.  garbage  a  must"  Is  among  the 
other  phrases  painted  on  the  banners  of  the 
commuter  revolt. 

The  reference  here  Is  to  P.C.  suburban 
stations,  which  one  commuter  said  "destroy 
the  old  cliche  of  Its  a  nice  place  to  visit,' 
because  the  only  thing  they're  nice  for  Is 
a  roaring  bonfire." 

A  spot  check  of  several  area  stations 
showed  that  while  the  trains  and  platforms 
are  surprisingly  clean  and  neat,  some  sta- 
tlonhouses  have  become  actual  dumping 
grounds  with  old  stoves  and  broken  pieces 
of  furniture  strewn  around,  huge  holes  In 
the  walls,  cracked  sidewalks,  and  exposed 
electric  wires  and  rails. 

Worst  of  all  shortcomings  Is  the  attitude 
of  Penn  Central  officials.  They  have  con- 
tinuously proven  their  ability  to  be 
Indifferent. 

This  only  escalates  the  confilct  between 
commuters  and  the  railroad  because  people 
who  feel  they  are  being  denied  common 
courtesy  are  rarely  willing  to  be  understand- 
ing or  ready  to  reach  a  compromise. 

Examples  of  poor  attitude  are  as  common 
as  late  trains.  At  the  Ludlow  Incident,  when 
trains  were  delayed  more  than  four  hours, 
Penn  C.  spokesmen  said  police  and  the  local 
radio  station  were  notified  of  the  delajrs.  but 
both  sovu'ces  denied  receiving  any  Informa- 
tion from  the  railroad. 

WCBS  Radio,  which  broadcast  dally  mass 
transportation  reports,  has  complained  in  a 
series  of  editorials.  "The  Captive  Commuter." 
that  the  P.C.  constantly  covers  up  Its  mis- 
takes at   the  expense  of   the  truth. 

"It  has  become  common  place  for  spokes- 
men for  the  Long  Island  Rail  Road  and  the 
Penn  Central  to  say  their  trains  are  run- 
ning on  schedule."  said  general  manager 
Joseph  T.  Dembo.  "when  they  are  not.  What- 
ever system  the  commuter  railroads  have  for 
channeling  and  coordinating  train  announce^ 
ments.  they  seem  to  be  directed  to  keeping 
the  commuter  In  the  dark." 

When  the  P.C.  announced  a  new  schedule 
on  the  Hudson  Division  last  year,  officials 
proudly  announced  that  "It  Is  designed  to 
improve  morning  rush  hour  service." 

Rep.  Richard  L.  Ottinger.  who  Is  an  active 
commuter  supporter,  retorted  after  studying 
the  schedule  and  being  beselged  by  letters 
from  constituents  that  "It  actually  results 
In  a  loss  of  certalr  services.  The  new  sched- 
ule doesn't  allow  commuters  to  get  to  their 
jobs  on  time." 

What  lies  beneath  the  railroad's  failure 
to  provide  good  and  courteous  service? 

Besides  the  claim  that  the  PC  loses  mil- 
lions of  dollars  a  year  In  passenger  service. 
James  M.  Loconto.  chief  of  the  passenger 
division,  has  blamed  much  of  the  problem 
on  Vandalism. 
At   a  PSC  hearing.  Mr.  Loconto  asserted 
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that  Vandalism  resxilts  In  continuous  dam- 
age to  equipment,  which  In  turn  causes 
failures,  lateness,  and  derallmenU.  Union 
officials  have  agreed  that  vandalism  Is  a 
major  problem. 

But  there  are  others.  Including  Rep.  Ot- 
tinger, who  are  unwilling  to  remove  the 
burden  of  responsibility  from  the  shoulders 
of  the  railroad,  and  who  say  the  PC  is  pur- 
posely attempting  to  downgrade  passenger 
service. 

Mr.  Ottinger  believes  this  plot  stems  from 
the  desire  of  PC  officials  to  get  out  of  the  re- 
portedly unprofitable  passenger  business. 

"The  railroads,"  he  said,  'particularly  the 
PC,  have  for  years  followed  a  policy  of  delib- 
erately downgrading  passenger  service  so 
that  declining  revenues  could  be  used  as 
Justification  for  discontinuing  trains." 

Rep.  Ottlnger's  comments  have  received 
some  proof  of  validity  by  the  discovery  of  a 
PC  Interoffice  memo,  stating  the  company's 
Intention  to  eventually  phase  out  some  types 
of  passenger  service. 

Whether  the  claims  are  true  or  not,  the 
commuter-PC  controversy  is  not  totally  the 
fault  of  the  railroad. 

Many  commuters  are  white  collar  workers 
who  live  in  nice,  suburban  homes  and  work 
In  plush  Manhattan  offices.  They  compare 
these  surroundings  with  an  outmoded  and 
unprofitable  means  of  transportation.  They 
simply  have  come  to  expect  comfort  and 
convenience  and  this  accentuates  much  of 
the  disappointment   and   annoyance. 

What  the  prospects  are  for  a  railroad  which 
has  been  blamed  for  everything  from  rats  to 
water  pollution,  it  Is  difficult  to  say.  PC 
officials  are  becoming  fiercely  defensive  while 
commuters  are  gaining  increasing  support 
from  politicians. 

Continued  commuter  action  may  be  show- 
ing some  results  as  a  check  of  a  new  schedule, 
effective  April  1.  showed  most  trains  running 
within  five  minutes  of  due  time. 

Perhaps  It  Is  a  sign  of  better  things  to 
come. 

Perhaps  It  is  only  a  mirage. 

[From  the  Yonkers  (N.Y.)  Herald  Statesman, 
May  ig.  1969) 

RIDINC   THE    PZNN    CENTRAL    HOMB — A 

NicHTMAKx  ON  Wheels 
(By  Mark  Flaumen) 

It  all  began  with  a  blast  of  wet  snow  in 
the  face,  an  omlnoiis  announcement,  and  a 
nagging  feeling  that  it  was  going  to  be  a  long 
time  getting  hc»ne. 

And  it  was.  It  was  an  evening  on  the  Penn 
Central  in  the  midst  of  a  February  storm. 

You  walked  bravely  out  of  your  mid-Man- 
hattan office  to  make  your  way  through  the 
swirling  drifts  to  Grand  Central  Station, 
where  the  Journey  back  to  Yonkers  would 
begin. 

You  knew  It  wasn't  a  normal  day  and 
you  didn't  expect  service  to  be  spectacular, 
because  on  the  Penn  Central  it  never  is  any- 
way. But  the  difference  between  what  you 
expected  and  what  you  experienced.  .  .  . 

Qrand  Central  was  in  a  state  of  bedlam. 
The  scene  was  similar  to  a  frontier  revival 
meeting  with  people  dashing  in  circles,  and 
writhing,  and  cursing  themselves  for  ever 
trusting  the  PC  to  get  them  home  on  time. 

It  was  a  Bufferln  commercial,  a  nightmare, 
a  science  fiction  story  on  "The  day  after." 

Lines  of  20  stretched  out  from  the  two 
open  cashier  windows  and  commuters  waited 
hungrily  for  tickets  like  the  jobless  on  de- 
pression bread  lines. 

You  finally  put  your  soggy  money  before 
the  cashier,  only  to  be  told  that  though 
there  were  no  signs,  you  "are  on  the  wrong 
line,  buddy.  Tickets  to  Yonkers  on  your  left." 

You  control  yourself.  You  know  It  will 
take  aU  of  your  energy  Just  to  get  home. 

An  hour  has  crawled  by  and  you  have 
your  Uckets  tucked  in  the  pocket  of  your 
overcoat,  which  In  the  heat  of  the  station 
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feels  like  you're  wearing  an  Aklmo  suit  In  a 
steam  room. 

Now   to  catch  your  train.  You  want  to 
check  the  time  on  the  station  clock,  but 
you're   going    against    the   stream    and    the 
crowd  drags  you  upstairs  to  the  messanlns. 
Back  down  on  the  main  floor  you  check 
the  wall  schedule  and  notice  that  your  train 
Is  due  In  five  minutes. 
You're  in  luek,  or  so  you  think. 
On  the  platform,  you  check  with  the  con- 
ductor to  be  sure. 

"Train  to  Yonkers,  yes  sir,"  he  blares, 
"leaving  in  ttu«e  minutes." 

So  you  sit  back  and  read  your  paper  think- 
ing It  wasn't  that  bad  after  all.  You  read 
the  front  page,  the  editorials,  and  the  sports 
section  and  you  notice  that  the  train  is  now 
packed:  standing  room  only. 

The  engines  have  cooled,  no  longer  hissing 
and  belching,  but  beat  m  the  coach  Is  build- 
ing up.  A  hushed  mumble  passes  through  the 
car  and  the  man  next  to  you  echoes  the  ques- 
tion: "Why  arent  we  moving." 

The  PC  Isn't  one  to  keep  its  customers 
guessing  and  so  a  minute  later  the  same 
confident  conductor  ducks  bis  head  in  the 
car  with  the  message  that  the  train  for 
Yonkers,  two  platforms  over,  la  about  to 
leave. 

Two  hundred  commuters  splU  out  of  the 
wrong  train  and  run  in  every  direction,  push- 
ing and  clawing  at  each  other  to  be  first  on 
platform  28. 

Arriving  at  the  promised  land,  you  find  a 
hundred  others  already  there  battling  it 
out  with  five  conductors  who  are  huddling 
in  a  comer. 

"When's  the  train  coming?"  the  crowd 
chants  repeatedly,  and  It  sounds  like  the 
chorus  from  a  protest  song. 

Two  trains  line  the  sides  of  the  platform. 
A  repairman  is  tinkering  around  under  one 
and  the  other  is  locked  with  the  lights  out. 
You  watch  a  fellow  conunuter  reach  the 
breaking  point.  He  leaps  out  of  the  crowd, 
waving  his  arms  and  coming  face  to  face 
with  a  conductor  who  Is  casually  smoking 
his  pipe. 

"Which  train,"  the  commuter  barks.  "I 
demand  to  know  which  one  of  these  trains  is 
going  to  Yonkers  t" 

"This  one"  says  the  conductor,  pointing  to 
the  right. 

"No,  this  one  here's  being  repaired,"  says 
his  colleague,  pointing  to  the  left. 
The  crowd  growls. 

A  railroad  supervisor,  dressed  in  a  busi- 
ness suit,  pushed  through  the  waiting  com- 
muters like  a  fullback  on  his  way  to  the  goal- 
post. 

He  yells  at  the  conductors.  He  yells  at  the 
commuters.  He  slaps  his  hands  at  bis  sides. 
"Dont  tell  ma  that."  says  a  conductor. 
"I'll  tell  you  that,"  says  the  supervisor. 
A  fight  breaks  out  between  a  commuter 
and  a  conductor. 

A  policeman  rushes  in  and  gets  lost  in  the 
crowd. 

The  repairman  says  the  train  needs  major 
repairs. 
The  clock  strikes  9. 

Someone  shouts  that  a  train  Is  leaving  on 
track  32. 

The  commuters  turn  around,  walk  off  the 
platform,  through  the  main  floor,  out  the 
main  door  . . .  into  the  cool  comforting  storm 
to  a  local  hotel  for  a  meal  and  a  room  and 
the  promise  to  try  again  tomorrow. 

[Prom   the  YoiLkers    (N.Y.)    Herald  States- 
man. May  19, 1B69] 
Penn  Central  Relations  Department 
Doesn't  Want  Ant  Relations 
(By  Sarah  Dowson) 
If  anyone  wonders  why  so  little  has  been 
written  about  Fmn   Central,  credit  might 
go  to  its  Public  Relations  department.  In 
the  words  of  one  employee.  It  eElsts  "Just  to 
keep  down  Information." 
During  February,  WCBS  radio  station  put 
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out  three  press  releases — editorials  on  their 
Involvement  with  commuter  railroads.  One 
said  their  Information  from  the  railroads, 
Penn  Central  In  particular,  was  often  in- 
correct. Penn  Central  said  It  was  operating 
on  a  normal  schedule  during  the  aftermath 
of  the  storm,  which  was  not  the  case  said 
the  station. 

WCBS  was  embarrassed  to  give  out  wrong 
information,  and  said  It  would  carefully 
qualify  schedule  reports  by  naming  their 
source  In  the  future. 

When  asked  about  the  editorials.  Norman 
Stone,  PR  head.  said.  "That's  absolutely  un- 
true. I  don't  know  why  the  radio  stations  are 
doing  this.  It  must  be  for  some  purpose  of 
their  own  that  we  don't  know  about." 

"The  descriptive  literature  on  the  West- 
chester trip  ticket  was  misleading,"  said  R 
Raleigh  D'Adamo,  Mass  Transit  Coordinator 
Counsel  for  New  York  City. 

"This  ticket  was  actually  good  for  Put- 
nam and  Duchess  counties,  as  well  as  West- 
chester," he  said,  "but  the  advertising  gave 
the  Impression  that  It  was  only  good  for 
Westchester." 

D'Adamo  said  he  had  conferred  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Public  Service  Commission  and 
Penn  Central's  management,  and  that  "ev- 
erything is  going  to  be  worked  out  at  a 
meeting." 

When  reporters  try  to  work  through  Penn 
Central's  public  relations  department,  they 
usually  get  nowhere.  Secrecy  Is  the  rule  of 
thumb,  and  when  questions  are  asked, 
spokesmen  claim  they  don't  know  the  spe- 
cifics. 

When  asked  about  Increasing  the  time 
between  the  departures  and  arrivals  of  trains, 
Robert  Patterson.  Director  of  Transporta- 
tion said,  "I  don't  know  the  particular  case 
you're  talking  about,  but  It  must  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  rearranging  schedules  to 
coordinate  the  coming  and  going  of  all 
trains." 

He  promptly  switched  the  subject  to  his 
home  and  children. 

When  asked  why  so  many  stations  were 
closed  over  the  years,  a  spokesman  said. 
"Which  ones?"  When  several  were  identified, 
he  said,  "Why,  most  people  aren't  buying 
tickets  at  the  ticket  agent's  offices  any  more. 
They're  buying  the  commutation  passes 
through  the  mall." 

A  PR  spokesman  was  quite  willing  to  call 
up  the  personnel  director  and  get  Informa- 
tion about  management  trainees,  but  during 
the  conversation  he  said,  "Of  course,  well 
respect  your  wishes.  She's  Just  getting  It  for 
her  personal  information.  I'm  sure,  and  It 
won't  be  publicized." 

The  PR  spokesman  kept  modifying  the 
statistics  about  management  trainees  to  re- 
flect a  lower  turnover  rate  .  .  .  and  these 
were  only  estimates.  And  they  couldnt  be 
released  for  publication.  Neither  could  the 
salaries  of  different  levels  of  employes. 

In  the  dispatcher's  office,  the  dispatcher 
explained  his  Job  at  length.  Suddenly  he 
grinned  and  said  Jokingly  to  the  PR  spokes- 
man standing  by,  "I'm  not  talking  too  much, 
ami?" 
"You're  doing  fine,"  the  spokesman  replied. 
There  are  times  when  the  reticence  can 
hurt  the  railroad's  image.  After  the  Feb.  9th 
snowstorm.  The  Herald  Statesman  WEmted  to 
hear  railroad's  story  on  equipment  and  per- 
sonnel problems  during  the  storm. 

The  slant  of  the  question  was  not  negative, 
and  the  spokesman  said,  "ni  see  If  I  can  get 
In  touch  With  the  man  who  handles  that." 
It  was  late  the  next  day  before  the  spokes- 
man called  back.  It  was  unfortunate  for  the 
railroad,  because  the  story  contained  the 
plight  of  the  conmiuter  only.  Information 
did  not  arrive  in  time  so  readers  could  sym- 
pathize with  the  railroad. 

Newspaper  reporters  aren't  the  only  group 
that  has  trouble  getting  Information  from 
the  railroad.  Lawyers,  too,  can  have  a  hard 
time. 
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"'One  thing  always  seems  to  happen  at  the 
Public  Service  Commission  hearings,"  said 
a  veteran  sparring  partner  with  Penn  Central 
attorneys.  "Every  time  we  call  upon  the  rail- 
road for  specific  information,  whether  it  be 
for  ground  rents  or  suburban  service,  they 
claim  there  Is  no  expert  present  who  can 
give  us  the  Information." 


(Prom  the  Yonkers  (NY.)  Herald  Statesman, 

May  19.  1969) 
Commuters  Plight:  Unsolved  Complaints 
(By  Sarah  Dowson) 
Commuters  as  well  as  Penn  Central  em- 
ployes  are   worried   about   safety   hazards — 
whether  from  vandalism  or  lack  of  proper 
maintenance. 

When  siuveyed  at  random  on  the  trains, 
about  half  of  the  commuters  are  satisfied 
with  the  service.  The  others  complain  about 
late  trains,  unclean  rest  rooms,  discourteous 
conductors  and  dirty  stations  and  car 
interiors. 

The  stations  are  dreary,  the  trains  are  un- 
comfortable, and  conductors  do  occasionally 
growl  at  passengers  who  are  a  little  slow  at 
producing  tickets  or  money. 

"It's  because  there  are  spotters  on  the 
trains — railroad  employes  who  act  like  un- 
dercover agents  keeping  an  eye  on  coaduc- 
tors  to  make  sure  they  collect  all  fares  and 
don't  pocket  any  money,"  said  one  employe. 

Nobody  really  knows  why  the  stations  are 
eyesores,  though,  and  nobody  can  really  ex- 
plain why  the  rides  are  so  bumpy  that  a  pas- 
senger holding  a  cup  of  coffee  Is  bound  to  get 
It  spilled. 

One  Irate  commuter  has  documented  his 
plight.  He  Is  Rev.  William  Bangert.  who 
teaches  at  the  St.  Andrew  on  Hudson  Sem- 
inary and  who  Is  an  occasional  rider  from 
Poughkeepsle  to  Grand  Central. 

On  Dec.  29th.  1968.  he  says,  he  took  the 
5:50  train  out  of  Grand  Central.  "A  nauseat- 
ing odor  emanated  from  the  rest  room.  A 
woman  complained  to  a  member  of  the  crew, 
who  courteously  expressed  agreement  with 
the  disgusting  conditions. 

"He  said  it  had  been  repiorted  but  nothing 
had  been  done.  He  suggested  she  write  a  let- 
ter to  the  complaint  department." 

A  few  days  later  on  January  3rd.  he  said, 
he  took  the  3:40  p.m.  from  Grand  Central. 
His  train  left  the  station  with  the  seats 
turned  backwards  and  passengers  sat  that 
way.  In  discomfort,  all  the  way  to  Harmon. 
"Some  people  changed  their  seats  while  the 
train  was  In  motion,  and  that  was  a  very 
dangerous  thing  to  do,"  he  said. 

On  the  12th,  commuters  from  Grand  Cen- 
tral were  Inconvenienced  at  Harmon,  a  trans- 
fer point,  because  there  was  only  one  car 
waiting,  said  Rev.  Bangert.  In  addition  to 
the  overcrowding,  the  train  arrived  45  min- 
utes late,  he  said. 

Another  commuter  wonders  why  "between 
6:30  and  9:30  a.m.,  half-empty  trains  com- 
pletely bypass  Spuyten  Duyvll."  Samuel  A. 
Winston  of  555  Cappock  St.,  Rlverdale,  com- 
plains that  even  though  there  are  2,000  apart- 
ments under  construction  near  Spuyten  Duy- 
vll now,  Penn  Central  still  goes  out  of  Its 
way  to  discourage  passenger  service. 

"Ticket  agents  never  get  Information  from 
the  dispatcher."  complains  Edward  H.  Zim- 
merman who  commutes  from  Greenburgh. 

"Why  doesn't  the  railroad  have  any  pro- 
vision for  substitute  trains  when  one  hap- 
pens to  be  stalled?  Why  are  there  punitive 
single-passenger  fares?"  Irving  Margola  from 
Armonk  has  these  questions  on  his  mind. 

Congressman  Richard  L.  Ottinger,  D- 
PleasantvlUe,  summarized  the  conunuters' 
plight  when  he  said,  "It's  clear  that  Penn 
Central  has  no  Interest  In  commuter  service. 
Robert  Minor,  a  senior  vice  president  of 
Penn  Central,  was  unwilling  to  make  one 
positive  statement  about  passenger  service 
at  last  fall's  series  of  hearings." 


( 
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[Prom  the  Tonken  (N.T.)  Herald  Statesman, 
May  30.  10«9| 
Railboao  CoMMtrmus  Osganizk 
(By  Sarab  Oowson  and  Mark  Flaumen) 
Commuter  groupe  are  within  range  of  be- 
coming the  most  powerful  force  combatting 
Penn  Central's  lack  of  Interest  In  lU  pas- 
senger service. 

At  least  three  groups  In  the  Westchester 
area  have  b«en  able  to  pierce  the  smoke- 
screen. Members  of  each  testified  at  the  series 
of  rate  Increases  and  standards  of  service 
hearings  at  the  Public  Service  Commission 
last  fall  and  this  spring. 

The  groups  are  the  Transportation  Action 
Committee,  composed  of  commuters  from 
Westchester.  Putnam.  Rockland  and  Orange 
counties  and  some  from  Connecticut's  Fair- 
field county:  the  Ludlow  Conunuters  Asso- 
ciation with  Ben  Morris  of  Tonkers  at  the 
helm;  and  a  less  formally  organized  group 
from  OarrUon.  N.Y.,  spearheaded  by  Roy  T. 
Krlstensen. 

Few  commuters  complain  about  fare  In- 
creases. Maintenance,  and  decent  conditions 
In  the  stations  and  on  the  trains  are  their 
inaJoi>  e«ncems. 

-  "W«>»  frustrated  because  trains  are  late, 
there's  no  heat,  no  air  conditioning.  ITie 
toilets,  trains  and  stations  are  filthy,  and 
there's  no  Information  about  trains,"  said 
Milton  Harth.  president  of  the  TAC.  He  Is  a 
Manhattan  executive  who  formed  the  TAC  In 
February. 

Bernard  Blerman.  another  company  presi- 
dent who  has  testified  at  recent  hearings.  Is 
a  commuter  from  Croton  who  Joined  the 
group  as  Its  director  of  research. 

Harth  doesn't  mince  words  when  he  says 
what  the  railroad  should  be  doing,  but  Isn't. 
"The  railroad  should  order  83  new  passenger 
coaches  costing  $225,000  and  $250,000  apiece," 
he  says,  naming  one  of  his  group's  recom- 
mendations. 

About  roadbeds,  he  says,  "There's  a  pro- 
gram under  way  now  to  replace  20,000  rail 
ties.  But  at  the  April  16th  hearing.  I  cross- 
examined  the  railroad's  witness,  William  Ola- 
vln.  and  made  him  confirm  that  this  was 
only  about  2  per  cent  of  the  ties  " 

Other  tes-,lmony  stated  there  were  350  miles 
of  commuter  tracks  with  3.000  ties  per  mile. 
Ben  Morris,  an  advertising  executive  In 
Manhattan,  has  worried  for  10  years  that 
Ludlow  station  would  be  phased  out  as  a 
•top  for  Yonkers  commuters. 

In  addition  to  being  a  frequent  visitor  at 
the  hearings.  Morris  has  launched  the  cam- 
paign "Operation  Bulldog."  explaining  that 
the  LCA  "expects  to  hang  onto  the  railroad" 
until  grievances  are  corrected. 

LCA  represents  commuter  associations 
from  the  West  Bronx  northward  to  Croton- 
Harmon  on  the  Hudson  division.  Morris  says 
he  wants  to  Inform  and  enlighten  the  pub- 
lic— If  not  by  obtaining  Information  from 
Penn  Central,  at  least  by  asking  some  prob- 
ing questions. 
He  has  asked; 

How  does  the  1968  safety  performance  com- 
pare with  that  of  previous  years?  When  will 
public  address  systems  be  Installed  at  sta- 
tions? 

Why  has  Penn  Central  stopped  issuing  In- 
dividual figures  on  earnings  from  Its  railroad 
operations?  Does  the  railroad  credit  suburban 
operations  with  some  of  the  Income  It  derives 
from  Its  property  around  Orand  Central  Ter- 
minal? 

What  are  Penn  Central's  real  Intentions 
with  regard  to  suburban  service? 

"The  answers  to  these  questions  seem  to 
be  In  the  negative.  "  says  Morris.  "Penn  Cen- 
tral officials  Just  won't  be  specific  about  any 
of  their  plans,  so  we  have  to  stay  Informed 
and  turn  on  the  pressure." 

"We  are  35.000  strong. "  proclaims  Mr.  Mor- 
ris. "We  demand  decency  of  standards,  and 
we  shall  use  every  lawful  means  at  our  dis- 
posal to  embarrass,  harass,  petition  and  in- 
sist that  we  get  adequate  service." 
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A  commuter  for  15  years.  Boy  Krlstensen  Is 
concerned  about  adequate  train  service  for 
Oarrlson.  better  parking  for  commuters,  and 
getting  the  railroad  to  take  an  Interest  In 
making  a  profit.  He  and  his  group  have  al- 
ready put  pressure  on  Penn  Central  to  restore 
a  train. 

"Last  April,  Penn  Central  was  planning  to 
remove  train  Number  836,  leaving  Oarrlson 
at  6:49  and  arriving  at  Orand  Central  termi- 
nal at  8:16.  They  wanted  to  bypass  Oarrlson 
completely  and  use  the  same  train  for  Ossl- 
nlng.  but  we  got  them  to  compromise,  after 
a  fashion.  Now  the  train  is  a  local,  both  for 
Osslning  and  Oarrlson.  but  It  gets  into  New 
York    late— never  before  8:50."  he  laments. 

Neither  the  railroad  nor  the  towns  has 
taken  responsibility  to  provide  commuters 
with  adequate  parking.  Mr.  Krlstensen  said, 
and  added  It's  common  knowledge  the  rail- 
road Is  selling  tts  land  as  soon  as  the  towns 
win  buy. 

Peeksklll  Corporation  Counsel  Leone  Peco- 
raro  says  Penn  Central  has  sold  some  of  Its 
property,  bought  In  the  1800's,  to  the  town 
"to  alleviate  Its  tax  problem  and  cut  down  on 
maintenance  costs." 

"Fifteen  years  ago.  there  was  no  room  for 
cars  to  park  at  the  Peeksklll  station,"  says 
Krlstensen.  "The  town,  which  had  bought 
the  property,  made  a  small  lot,  and  put  no 
parking  signs  on  the  street. 

"Then,  when  more  sp<u:e  was  needed,  they 
put  In  parking  meters.  Then  they  put  in  an- 
other lot.  About  five  years  ago,  there  was  a 
rash  of  vandalism  on  the  meters.  The  town 
took  out  the  meters  and  prohibited  parking 
again.  Now.  we  have  an  honor  system.  Each 
commuter  who  parks  is  supposed  to  put  25 
cenu  In  a  mailbox  there.  What  a  laugh!" 
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(From  the  Yonkers  (N.Y.)  Herald  SUtesman, 

May  20.   1969 1 
Tkains — CoMMtrm  Wants  a  Betteb  Expla- 
nation 
(By  Sarah  Dowson) 
Walter  T.  Arnold,  President  of  Alltex  Ma- 
chinery Corp.  In  Manhattan,  has  been  a  com- 
muter on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Penn 
Central    railroad   for    18    years.    He    Uvea   at 
12  Lelth  Place  In  White  Plains. 

He  became  actively  involved  in  criticism 
of  the  railroad  In  February,  when  his  7  58 
train  from  White  Plains  arrived  in  Orand 
Central  at  10:16.  Tie  conductors  could  give 
him  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  train's 
lateness,  he  says,  so  he  figured  that  If  half  of 
the  morning  had  been  wasted,  he  might  as 
well  waste  the  other  half  and  visit  the  rail- 
road's executive  headquarters  at  466  Lexing- 
ton Ave. 

"They  gave  me  the  name  of  a  person  I  tried 
to  find,  before  someone  told  me  he  had  re- 
tired six  months  ago,"  laughed  Mr.  Arnold. 
"So  then  I  talked  to  another  man  who  could 
only  account  for  about  46  mintues  of  the 
train's  lateness." 

"The  Irony  of  the  situation  was  compound- 
ed, though,  because  of  what  happened  during 
those  45  minutes.  Someone  had  discovered 
something  hanging  down  from  one  of  the 
cars.  I  remember  that  the  fireman  got  off  the 
train  and  spent  almost  the  whole  time  look- 
ing for  whatever  It  was. 

"Meanwhile,  the  conductors  Just  sat  there 
and  let  him  do  the  work.  If  they  had 
helped,  the  Job  would  have  taken  only  a 
few  minutes!" 

Mr.  Arnold  recalled  happier  days  in  the 
dim  and  misty  p.:st  when  conductors,  as 
captains  of  their  trains,  were  proud  of  them 
and  saw  that  they  were  In  good  working  con- 
dition. 

"A  man  who  does  bis  Job  well  can  be  ex- 
cused for  grtimplness, "  said  Mr.  Arnold,  "but 
when  he  doesn't.  I  certainly  don't  excuse 
him.  and  I  certainly  don't  excuse  the  con- 
ductors today.  I've  seen  conductors  give  the 
signal  to  leave  when  passengers  were  still 
getting  on  the  train."  he  said. 

Complaining    that    conductors    designate 


smoking  cars  according  to  their  own  whims, 
Mr.  Arnold  said  that  once  he  and  a  group  of 
other  commuters  rebelled  when  a  conductor 
made  their  train  a  non-smoking  car. 

"We  felt  that  since  we  were  there  and 
smoking  at  the  time  he  put  up  the  sign,  we 
were  Just  going  to  relax  and  keep  on  smok- 
ing,"  he  said.  "At  first  be  threatened  to  put 
us  off  the  train  but  when  he  saw  we  weren't 
leaving,  he  said  he  wouldn't  bother  because  It 
was  too  much  work. 

"Not  only  are  the  conductors  rude  to  pas- 
sengers, but  they're  rude  to  their  employers." 
says  Mr.  Arnold.  "You'd  think  they'd  at  least 
have  some  respect  for  the  people  who  are  giv- 
ing them  their  paychecks,  but  when  you  ask 
them  for  Information,  all  they  say  is  'What 
can  I  do  if  this  railroad  U  lousy?'  or  some 
other  derogatory  remark." 

Mr.  Arnold  does  not  think  much  of  the 
promotional  and  public  relations  campaigns 
of  Penn  Central.  "One  thing  they  did  to  sup- 
posedly help  us  commuters  out  was  to  orig- 
inate a  batch  of  express  trains  between 
Orand  Central  and  White  Plains.  " 

The  trains  began  about  five  years  ago  and 
since  then,  he  says,  their  arrival  and  depar- 
ture time  span  has  been  lengthened  a  few 
minutes  on  every  new  timetable.  "No  wonder 
the  Public  Service  Commission  can  always 
say  Penn  Central  has  maintained  its  80  per 
cent  on  time  performance,"  he  concluded. 

Two  suggestions  for  improvement  of  the 
railroad's  commuter  service  have  occurred  to 
Mr.  Arnold.  Brake  tests  should  be  performed 
properly.  The  engineers  often  forget  to  test 
their  brakes  completely,  he  has  noticed.  "One 
night  the  last  three  cars  in  our  train  had 
their  brakes  on.  When  the  engineer  started, 
we  all  got  quite  a  Jolt  until  he  disengaged  the 
brakes." 

The  second  suggestion  had  to  do  with  the 
loop  m  Orand  Central  Terminal.  The  loop 
half-circles  around  In  extensions  of  tracks  so 
that  an  Incoming  train  on  track  39  or  40  can 
disembark  passengers  and  board  agai.n  a  few 
minutes  later,  circle  the  loop,  and  exit  on  an 
outgoing  track  at  the  other  side  of  the  ter- 
minal. 

"There's  a  problem,  though.  It  takes  about 
seven  minutes  to  negotiate  the  loop,  and  this 
is  always  a  delay  beyond  the  schedule.  The 
whole  process  could  be  easier  if  Penn  Central 
put  a  platform  on  the  other  side  of  the  loop. 
Then,  after  passengers  disembarked  at  one 
side,  the  train  could  negotiate  the  loop  with- 
out passengers,  and  board  them  on  the  other 
side.  They  would  avoid  a  delay.  It  would  be 
more  comfortable,  and  much  less  hazardous 
should  there  ever  be  a  break  down  In  the 
loop." 

If  Mr.  Arnold  feels  good  about  the  railroad 
at  all,  he  remembers  the  time  two  New  Haven 
trains  made  a  trip  upstate  because  the  regu- 
lar tracks  were  closed  from  a  derailment. 

"This  was  about  a  month  ago  at  the  time  of 
the  mail  train  derailment.  The  New  Haven 
trains  ran  out  of  Penn  Station  and  took  all 
of  us  back  upstate.  I  got  off  at  Mamaroneck 
and  took  a  taxi  home. 

"This  extra  service  was  free  of  charge.  I 
wrote  a  letter  of  praise  to  Vice  President 
Ooodwln,  and  got  a  cordial  reply." 

I  Prom  the  Yonkers  ( N.Y. )  Herald  Statemnan. 
May  21,  1969 1 
The  Sound  and  Fukt  of  Heaeings 
(By  Mark  Flaumen  and  Sarah  Dowson) 
The  Public  Service  Commission,  a  regu- 
latory   agency    with    the    responsibility    for 
Buper\Lsing  the  Penn  Central  Rail  Road  and 
all  state   utilities,   seems   to  be  capable   ot 
taking   only    one   kind   of   action — holding 
hearings. 

The  hearings,  usually  supervised  by  PSC 
Commissioner  John  T.  Ryan,  have  been  con- 
tinuing for  years.  It  la  always  the  same 
cast — politicians,  commuters,  railro«d  offi- 
cials; the  same  charges,  the  worn  out  de- 
fenses, the  Inevitable  lack  of  action. 
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The  PSC  has  done  so  little  to  exercise  its 
powers  for  the  improvement  of  commuter 
service,  that  moat  commuters  refer  to  it  as 
a  "branch  office"  or  a  "rubber  stamp"  for  the 
Penn  Central. 

The  railroad  must  apply  to  the  PSC  for  all 
fare  increases.  And  like  the  henpecked  hus- 
band replying  "yes  dear"  to  his  growling 
spouse,  the  PSC  has  allowed  fares  to  sky- 
rocket in  the  past  decade  without  compara- 
ble improvements  in  service. 

The  fare  between  New  York  and  Yonkers 
was  62  cenu  in  1955  but  has  Jumped  170 
per  cent  to  the  present  $1.40  level.  The 
monthly  commuter  fare,  $8.43  in  1956,  is 
now  $28,  a  232  per  cent  Increase. 

In  October,  1068,  the  PC  applied  for  fare 
increases  amounting  to  $500,000  a  year  for 
Westchester  and  Putnam  riders  including  a 
$1  a  month  Increase  for  monthly  commuta- 
tion fares  and  60  cents  more  for  a  one  way 
trip  to  Manhattan. 

The  PSC  called  for  a  new  series  of  hear- 
ings which  began  in  January.  Politicians  and 
commuters  filed  in  to  protest  the  proposed 
fare  hikes,  citing  instances  of  poor  service 
and  dangerous  conditions  as  grounds  for 
rejection  of  the  proposal. 

PSC  inspectors  back  up  the  commuters 
claims.  They  reported  a  total  of  56  safety 
defects,  32  service  Inadequacies  in  passenger 
cars,  and  four  safety  defects  in  locomotives 
for  the  year. 

Inspectors  also  reported  that  though  the 
PC  Is  required  tS  have  an  80  per  cent  on  time 
performance  rate  It  met  this  requirement 
only  one  month,  fell  to  a  low  of  37  per  cent 
in  December,  and  had  a  one  day  performance 
of  6.3  per  cent. 

All  of  these  reports  were  violations  of  PSC 
directives  issued  In  1067,  but  instead  of  fining 
the  railroad  the  $5,000  per  violation  which 
is  Its  power,  the  PSC  approved  the  fare  In- 
creases after  slight  modification. 

A  new  set  of  directives  was  issued,  but  since 
the  fare  hikes  were  effective  Feb.  1,  there  was 
no  time  to  test  the  railroad's  willingness  to 
comply. 

This  latest  PSC  action  prompted  Immedi- 
ate protests  from  commuters  and  politicians. 
Ben  Morris,  head  of  the  Ludlow  Commuters 
Organization,  called  for  boycotts  and  other 
actions  and  asked  the  PSC  for  aggreeeive  Im- 
position of  fines  against  the  railroad. 

Rep.  Richard  L.  Ottinger,  calling  the  PSC 
"a  watchdog  without  teeth,"  echoed  Mr. 
Morris'  demand  for  heavy  use  of  fines. 

Feeling  the  heat  of  public  pressxire,  the 
PSC  brought  a  $40,000  suit  against  PC  for 
failure  to  properly  maintain  equipment. 
The  suit  is  now  pending  in  the  courts. 
When  complaints  began  mounting  that  the 
raUroad  was  not  complying  with  the  new  di- 
rectives for  improved  service  issued  at  the 
January  PSC  hearings,  the  PSC  did  not  back 
up  Its  orders  with  fines. 

What  the  commission  did  do  was  to  call 
new  hearings  to  "obtain  information  that 
could  lead  to  new  orders." 

Rep.  Ottinger,  a  railroad  employe,  and  com- 
muter groups  scored  the  PC  and  the  rail- 
road defended  Itself  at  yet  another  hearing. 
The  testimony  of  these  hearings  Is  being 
studied  and  no  date  has  been  set  for  evalua- 
tion of  action. 

The  main  argument  the  PC  has  used  at 
the  hearings  is  that  it  can  not  make  a  profit 
on  commuter  service  and  it  therefore  does 
not  have  the  fiinds  to  make  necessary  im- 
provements. 

The  PSC  has  backed  this  by  essenUally  re- 
iterating the  argtunent  in  stating,  "we  are 
to  be  understood  as  meaning  that  it  has  been 
generally  recognized  . . .  that  raUroad  passen- 
ger business  cannot  be  operated  at  a  profit." 
The  primary  reason  for  high  costs,  the  raU- 
road says,  is  that  a  full  compliment  of  per- 
sonnel and  equipment  must  be  maintained 
for  what  is  essentially  only  10  peak  periods  of 
use  per  week.  Most  transportation  experts 
back  the  PC  on  this  point. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  PSC  Is  not,  on  the 
basis  of  Its  own  oomposltlon.  Ideally  stated 
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for  regulation  of  the  railroad  and  com- 
muters have  realised  this  for  years. 

As  far  back  as  1952,  a  committee  of  West- 
chester commuters  called  for  reorganization 
of  the  PSC,  saying  it  was  too  small  to  handle 
all  public  utilities  and  had  become  simply  an 
apologist  for   them. 

In  the  first  place,  the  PSC  Is  burdened 
with  too  many  responsibilities. 

It  is  charged  with  regulating  rates  and 
service  of  more  than  3,000  corporations, 
municipalities,  and  Individuals  engaged  in 
public  service. 

The  commission  is  a  political  body. 

Appointments  tend  to  be  political. 

Commissioner  James  A.  Bundy  Is  an  ex- 
ample. He  was  appointed  in  1959,  after  serv- 
ing in  Industry  as  head  of  a  corporation  mar- 
keting petroleum  naptha  products  and  serv- 
ing six  years  as  a  Republican  Queens  Borough 
President. 

(From  the  Yonkers  (N.Y.)  Herald  Statesman, 

May  31, 1969] 

Chicago  &  Nortbwestebn  RR  Pbopits  bt 

Passengers 

(By  Sarah  Dowson) 

Just  about  everything  Chicago  &  North- 
western's  officials  can  say  about  their  rail- 
road, Penn  Central  management  can't  .  .  . 

The  Chicago  &  Northwestern  railroad  is  the 
nation's  second  largest  suburban  service.  It 
is  prospering  under  private  enterprise.  In 
1967,  this  railroad's  subiu-ban  profits  were 
$2,250,000 — without  tax  reUef  without  state 
legislative  aid. 

But  the  picture  wasn't  always  that  bright 
for  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern.  In  years 
prior  to  1956,  their  losses  sometimes  exceeded 
that  amount. 

New  management  took  over  the  railroad 
April  1,  1956,  assessed  the  situation  and  ctune 
up  with  three  proposals  for  modernizing  on 
the  philosophy  that  rate  increases  alone  were 
not  the  solution  to  annual  deficits. 

First,  they  closed  22  of  their  88  commuter 
stations.  These  stations  were  mostly  in  Chi- 
cago and  were  duplicating  mass  transit  serv- 
ice within  the  city.  Certain  stations,  how- 
ever, were  maintained  as  Interchange  points 
with  Chicago  mass  transit. 

In  another  modernization  step,  the  man- 
agement revamped  the  fares  and  based  all 
prices  on  the  monthly  unlimited  ride  ticket, 
rather  than  the  one-way  ticket.  All  other 
tickets  were  priced  In  some  relationship  to  it. 

Fares  were  increased  24  per  cent  December 
1,  1958.  For  the  next  two  years  the  railroad 
broke  even,  and  after  that  it  began  to  make 
a  profit. 

Diesel  coaches  were  used  and  the  old  steam 
locomotives  were  eliminated.  Management 
decided  they  wanted  to  transform  their  417 
old  cars  which  had  64  to  78  seats  into  double- 
deck  passenger  units  to  avoid  congestion  of 
equipment. 

In  1959  the  railroad  ordered  36  double-deck 
coaches  and  in  1960,  ordered  116  more.  To 
further  avoid  congestion,  the  railroad  altered 
the  construction  in  the  trains  to  allow  for 
more  efficient  movement  in  and  out  of  termi- 
nals. 

By  1961,  Chicago  &  Northwestern  had  com- 
pleted aU  of  Its  modernization  procedures, 
said  one  of  their  spokesmen.  "We  are  expand- 
ing at  5  per  cent  a  year  buying  new  equip- 
ment to  meet  future  needs,"  he  said,  "and 
we  don't  wait  until  we're  forced  to  buy  it 
from  lack  of  facilities." 

The  Chicago  &  Northwestern  is  completely 
unsubsldlzed  and  also  has  one  of  the  largest 
property  taxes  in  the  county,  the  spokesman 
said. 


(From  the  Yonkers  (N.Y.)  Herald  Statesman, 
May  21,  1969] 

Subttxban  Service  Probed 
(By  Sarah  Dowson) 
New  York  officials  were  encouraged  last  fall 
when  the  Public  Service  Commission  initi- 
ated a  hearing  to  investigate  Penn  Central's 
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suburban  service,  after  the  railroad  applied 
for  a  fare  increase. 

But  they  were  not  encouraged  when  the  re- 
sponsible official  the  railroad  produced,  Rob- 
ert W.  Minor,  Senior  Vice  President,  refused 
to  commit  himself  to  one  definite  proposal 
for  Improving  the  suburban  service. 

Minor  kept  stating  that  new  equipment 
would  become  available  through  Penn  Cen- 
tral's mergers,  but  be  could  not  state  exactly 
what  the  equipment  was  or  when  It  would 
become  available,  the  lawyers  said. 

The  counsel  examined  the  case  and  found 
that  much  of  the  equipment  on  the  other 
lines  was  In  even  worse  condition  or  could 
not  be  used  on  Penn  Central  tracks  for  tech- 
nical reasons. 

Based  on  the  research  of  the  Trl-State 
Transportation  Commission,  the  official  plan- 
ning organization  for  the  metropolitan  New 
York  area,  New  York  City  recommends  to  the 
PSC  that  present  tariffs  be  realigned  and  new 
classes  of  commuter  tickets  be  created. 

In  their  experiment  with  stations  on  the 
Upper  Harlem  division,  the  Trl-State  Trans- 
portation Commission  found  that  when 
Penn  Central  reduced  tts  off-peak  fares,  there 
was  an  Increase  in  patroncige  of  119  per  cent. 
Penn  Central  claimed  that  higher  fares 
win  not  result  in  a  loss  of  off-peak  patronage, 
and  attempted  to  prove  this  through  an  ex- 
periment of  raising  fares  in  some  station/ on 
the  upper  Harlem  division. 

But,  the  city  contends,  Penn  Central's  fig-  ' 
ures  were  obtained  by  grouping  stations  with 
raised  fares  and  stations  with  normal  fares   . 
together. 

New  York  lawyers  separated  the  two  types 
of  stations,  and  found  that  patronage  con- 
tinued to  climb  where  there  was  no  fare  In- 
crease, but  fell  off  sharply  where  the  fares 
were  increased. 

New  York  contends  that  the  railroad's  own 
passenger  counts,  when  considered  station 
by  station,  disproved  the  railroad's  own  pric- 
ing theory. 

Since  the  Trl-State  Transportation  Com- 
mission has  determined  that  as  off-peak 
ridershlp  declines,  so  does  rush-hour  patron- 
age, the  City  says,  therefore  the  dispropor- 
tionately high  off-peak  fares  now  proposed 
by  Penn  Central  should  not  be  put  Into 
effect. 

Penn  Central,  says  the  City,  tried  to  Justify 
this  Increase  in  off-peak  fares  by  saying  that 
the  costs  involved  in  selling  and  account- 
ing on  these  tickets  came  to  92  per  cent  of 
their  total  ticket  costs.  This  was  a  dispropor- 
tionately high  per  cent,  said  the  railroad, 
because  off-peak  tickets  comprise  only  about 
28  per  cent  of  the  rides. 

But  at  the  hearings,  the  City  says,  no  rail- 
road person  could  explain  where  these  figures 
came  from.  Finally,  on  the  last  day  of  the 
hearing.  Assistant  Vice  President  James  Lo- 
conto  conceded  that  the  identifiable  ticket 
costs  amounted  to  only  2<^  per  cent  of  the 
total  cost  of  providing  suburban  service. 

New  York  City  witnesses  testified  that 
there  should  be  tickets  for  occasional  com- 
muters in  addition  to  the  present  monthly 
and  individual  ride  tickets. 

Mass  Transit  Coordinator  Counsel,  R.  Ra- 
leigh D'Adamo,  has  worked  to  get  the  rail- 
road to  provide  a  counterpart  to  its  Man- 
hattan trip  ticket  for  people  in  New  York 
city  who  would  like  to  visit  the  suburbs  for  a 
day  at  reduced  fares. 

(Prom  the  Yonkers  (NY.)  Herald  Statesman, 

May  22,  1969] 

Penn:   Railroad  and  More 

(By  Mark  Flaumen  and  Sarah  Dowson) 

Historically,  the  Penn  Central  Corp.  is  a 
railroad  company,  but  lately  it  is  much  more. 

It  is  a  f^Tls  wheel  in  Texas,  a  hotel  in 
Manhattan,  a  prize  fight  in  the  Garden, 
petroleum  pipe  lines,  office  buildings,  and 
golf  courses. 

It  is  whatever  is  profitable,  whatever  its 
board  of  directors  is  interested  In,  whatever 
the  stockholders  agree  to. 
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The  Penn  Central  is  a  healthy  concern 
that  produced  a  profit  of  (90  3  million  iMt 
year,  up  27  per  cent  from  19«7. 

Thl«  profit,  railroad  oOlclals  aay,  comes 
from  freight  service  and  corporate  subsidi- 
aries, such  as  the  Buckeye  Pipe  Lines  Co.. 
the  Macco  Corp.,  a  real  estate  and  develop- 
ment concern,  the  Great  Southwest  Corp.  of 
family  amusement  parks,  and  hotels  such 
as  the  Blltmore  and  Barclay  in  New  York. 

The  railroad  claims  on  the  other  hand, 
that  It  lost  more  than  tlOO  million  on  pas- 
senger service  last  year  and  says  It  cannot 
continue  this  service  without  government 
subsidies. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railro«kd  merged  with 
the  New  York  Central  System  on  Feb.  1.  1968, 
and  the  new  name  for  the  combined  firm 
became  the  Penn  Central  Corp. 

The  PC  also  Includes  the  New  Haven  and 
Hartford  Railroads,  carries  nearly  300,000 
passengers  a  day,  and  serves  10  states,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  and  two  Canadian  provinces. 

The  railroad's  reports  on  the  future  of  Its 
p.\ssenger  operations  have  been  contradic- 
tory. 

In  Its  annual  report  to  stockholders,  the 
PC  not  only  emphasized  losses  Incurred  from 
passenger  service,  but  also  hinted  there 
would*  Be  reductions  In  those  operations. 

"We  are  determined  to  reduce  our  passen- 
ger deficits  to  manageable  proportions,"  the 
report  states.  "Our  policy  with  regard  to 
passenger  service  Is  to  Improve  essential 
service  but  to  phase  out  imneeded  and  un- 
used trains." 

But  the  report  continues:  "We  are  com- 
mitted wholeheartedly  to  our  responsibilities 
am  a  CMnmon  carrier." 

Though  the  report  also  states  that  "our 
railroad  system  Is  one  of  our  most  valuable 
assets,"  PC  offlclals  say  this  does  not  apply 
to  passenger  service  and  government  sub- 
sidies will  be  required  If  this  service  is  to  be 
continued. 

The  railroad's  attitude  has  been  outlined 
by  William  H.  Tucker,  vice  president  of  New 
England  operations:  "We  are  free  enterprise 
oriented.  We  can't  continue  to  operate  with 
continued  passenger  deficits." 

General  Motors,  for  example,  would  not 
continue  to  manufactxire  passenger  vehicles 
U  It  were  losliig  money. 

This  Is  the  way  PC  offlclals  explain  the 
situation. 

But  there  are  many  factors  which  set  PC 
apart  from  most  corporations. 

First.  PC  already  receives  funds  and  sub- 
sidies. 

— A  raUroad  tax  relief  law  In  New  York  ex- 
empts coQunuter  railroads  from  some  real 
estate  taxes.  The  state  estimates  the  PC  baa 
saved  tlOO  miUlon  since  1961  because  of 
this  exemption. 

— In  1961,  the  sUte  authorized  tlOO  million 
In  Port  of  New  York  Authority  bonds  for 
the  purchase  of  new  conunuter  cars  for 
leasing  to  the  railroads. 
— The  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  Central 
merger,  sanctioned  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  will  save  the  PC  an  es- 
timated $80  million. 

Another  fact  that  puts  PC  In  a  different 
situation  than  most  corporations  Is  that 
the  merger  made  it  a  virtual  railroad  mo- 
nopoly in  the  east.  There  are  those.  Includ- 
ing Rep.  Richard  L.  Ottlnger,  who  feel  this 
special  status  obligates  the  railroad  to  pro- 
vide essential  services  even  if  they  are  not 
profitable. 

Mr.  Ottlnger.  along  with  other  PC  critics, 
has  also  questioned  the  railroad's  bookkeep- 
ing methods,  expressing  doubts  that  passen- 
ger revenue  losses  have  been  as  great  as 
reported. 

In  a  letter  to  PC  offlclals.  Mr.  Ottlnger  said : 
"I  really  cannot  believe  the  commuter  op- 
eration losses  are  as  great  as  they  have  been 
represented.  Accounts  tend  to  be  fitted  to 
prove  whatever  the  railroad  wants  to  prove." 
Whether  the  railroad  makes  a  profit  on 
conunuter  service  or  not,  it  seems  that  the 
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PC  no  longer  concentrates  much  energy  or 
creativity  on  commuter  operations. 

In  the  railroad  division,  only  freight  serv- 
ice Is  the  object  of  corporate  innovation. 
In  the  past  seven  years,  more  than  $1>4 
billion  In  new  freight  equipment  has  been 
acquired. 

In  1968.  more  than  4,600  freight  cars  were 
added  to  the  fleet  and  multl-mllUon  dollar 
freight  cars  were  added  to  the  built  In  Ohio 
and  Albany. 

(Prom  the  Yonkers  (NY.)  Herald  Statesman, 

Blay  22.  1969] 

Towns  Paorxsr  "Dkplorabuc"  Rauaoad 

Skavicx 

(By  Sarah  Dowson) 

As  Penn  Central  curtails  service  at  stations 
along  iU  Hudson  and  Harlem  lines,  the  towns 
and  village  react  with  inquiries,  protests  and 
litigation. 

As  fkr  back  as  the  winter  of  1948,  Yonkers' 
City  Council  formed  a  six  member  committee 
to  confer  with  New  York  Central  on  the  need 
for  better  train  service  for  Yonkers.  They 
were  successful  to  a  certain  extent,  for  In 
June,  the  railroad  promised  to  have  long- 
haul  passenger  trains  make  flag  stops  at 
Yonkers  under  a  new  schedule. 

Passengers  must  signal  the  conductor  they 
want  to  board  or  leave  the  train  in  a  flag 
stop:  otherwise  the  train  will  not  stop. 

Mayor  Richard  S.  Hendy  of  White  Plains 
has  stated  that  the  service  at  his  town  is  de- 
plorable, and  has  Sled  a  complaint  at  one  of 
the  recent  hearings.  He  does  not  believe  that 
Penn  Central  management  has  lived  up  to  its 
end  of  the  bargain — providing  better  services 
to  passengers  after  getting  Its  fare  Increase. 

Last  year.  Oreenburgh  Supervisor  Nicholas 
B  Russo  solicited  commuters  opinions  on  a 
question  of  tax  relief  on  the  railroad's  prop- 
erty In  Greenburgh. 

Based  on  the  replies,  they  made  an  appli- 
cation to  Penn  Central  requesting  better 
service,  and  appeared  before  the  Public  Serv- 
ice Commission  on  Dec.  16,  1968  Russo  told 
the  SUte  officials  that  Penn  Central  should 
be  denied  the  $100,000  tax  statement  on  the 
grounds  that  it  is  not  meeting  the  standards 
of  service  set  by  the  PSC. 

Commissioner  J.  Burch  McMorran  decided 
that  denial  of  tax  relief  would  be  Inappro- 
priate in  view  of  the  Improvements  the  rail- 
road was  then  considering. 

In  1966.  a  fire  gutted  the  Columbus  Avenue 
station  in  Mount  Vernon.  Penn  Central 
wanted  to  close  the  station,  according  to 
Arthur  H.  Ellis,  CorporaUon  Counsel  for  the 
City  of  Mount  Vernon. 

Mount  Vernon  residents  wrote  the  PSC,  he 
said,  and  a  hearing  followed.  After  a  hearing 
the  PSC  determined  to  require  a  shelter  with 
rest  room,  heating  facilities  and  a  Ucket 
agent.  In  April,  Penn  Central  appealed  the 
decision.  The  case  Is  currently  on  the  May 
calendar  at  the  state  supreme  court. 

Some  towns  don't  seem  to  have  any  trou- 
ble at  all  with  the  railroad.  Scarsdale,  which 
has  one  of  the  cleanest  and  most  scenic 
stations  on  the  Harlem  line,  was  able  to  get 
the  railroad  to  pay  for  sandblasting  and 
painting  its  station  last  spring. 

"We  got  hold  of  a  good  man  for  a  similar 
Job  In  another  part  of  town,"  says  Village 
Attorney  Prances  Cunnlon,  "so  we  got  a  dam 
good  price  on  the  bill  for  sandblasting  and 
painting  last  spring." 

Sheldon  Wagner.  Hastings'  Mayor,  has  no 
knowledge  of  any  MtlgaUon  with  Penn  Cen- 
tral or  the  PSC.  'Commuters  Just  haven't 
complained  very  much,"  he  said. 

(Prom  the  Yonkers,  (N.Y.)  Herald  Statesman, 

May  22,  1969 1 

Vand.\lism  Costs  Penn  Centrai.  in 

ACCIDBNTS.  iNCONVENIUfCB 

( By  Sarah  Dowson ) 
Penn  Central  Hudson  line  conunuters  were 
Jolted  from  their  dozes  and  newspapers  not 
too  long  ago  when  a  shower  of  sparks  and 
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dense  smoke  shot  from  the  fiise  box  In  the 
front  of  a  car  and  was  accompanied  by  loud 
hissing. 

The  train  slackened  In  speed  until  It  was 
crawling  forward.  Passengers  muttered  to 
each  other  and  stirred  uneasily.  Suddenly 
another  shower  sprayed  over  the  people  sit- 
ting m  front  and  they  evacuated  their  seats. 

Commuters  started  to  cough  as  the  hissing 
and  the  ominous  smoke  Issued  from  the  car. 
Would  there  be  an  explosion?  Nobody  knew, 
but  that  question  was  In  one  observer's  mind 
at  least. 

Minutes  after  the  train  had  stopped  the 
conductor  conferred  with  his  assistant  and 
the  engineer.  Then  he  told  everyone  to  move 
to  a  car  In  the  rear.  Passengers  needed  no 
second  urging. 

When  the  move  was  completed,  they  kept 
conductors  busy  retrieving  packages  they 
had  left  In  the  front  car. 

A  half  hour  later  conductors  were  helping 
passengers  cross  platforms  to  the  new  train, 
a  local  which  was  sent  to  th^  rescue. 

All  things  considered,  the  mishap  was 
handled  well,  as  all  passengers  were  safe,  and 
the  train  was  only  46  minutes  late. 

The  conductors  were  courteous,  patient, 
and  did  their  best  to  keep  passengers  in- 
formed. Railroad  employes  said  a  fuse  blew 
"because  of  a  short  circuit,  though  It  was 
never  ascertained  If  a  foreign  object  on  the 
tracks  caused  it. 

Passengers  are  Justlfled  for  being  annoyed 
at  Inconveniences  such  as  this  one,  yet  there 
Is  very  little  that  anyone  can  do  when  ac- 
cidents are  caused  by  vandalism. 

Vandalism  occurs  every  day.  It  costs  the 
railroad  thousands  of  dollars  a  year,  and 
even  lives.  A  trainman,  George  Bums,  was 
killed  last  month  by  a  rifle  shot  while  his 
train  was  passing  through  Harlem. 

John  Mlras,  an  engineer,  runs  across  old 
couches,  tires,  bicycles  and  other  discarded 
trash  almost  every  day.  "People  throw  things 
they  don't  want  near  the  tracks,  and  kids 
who  dont  know  what  they're  doing  will  put 
the  stuff  on  the  tracks." 

Three  weeks  ago,  when  he  was  taking  train 
'No.  843  along  the  Hudson  line,  he  accident- 
ally ran  over  a  bedsprlng  lying  under  the 
third  raU.  "I  didn't  know  I  hit  It  until 
it  was  too  late,"  he  said. 

"Passengers  panicked  when  the  third  car 
in  the  train  caught  fire,"  he  said.  "I  don't 
"blame  them.  The  flashes  of  light  were  from 
a  short  circuit,  and  people  were  Jumping  off 
the  car  before  we  got  the  power  Uimed  off. 

"One  guy  Jumped  and  landed  on  a  sewer 
pipe.  He  got  a  broken  Jaw  taoA  had  26 
stitches.  I  wasn't  hurt  myself,  but  our  con- 
ductor was.  He  went  to  the  third  car  to 
"help  passengers. 

Ray  Lane,  the  conductor,  said  his  face 
was  bumed  and  he  was  temporarily  blind 
for  five  hours  from  the  flashing  fuses. 

"It  was  all  I  could  do  to  get  the  train  Into 
the  Spuyten  Duyvll  station,"  said  Mlras. 

"The  most  dangerous  thing,  though,  "said 
"Miras,  "Is  these  kids  who  throw  rocks.  One 
of  oxir  men  lost  an  eye  from  that  a  few  years  * 
ago." 

Penn  Central  estimates  that  vandalism 
from  broken  windows  alone  costs  them  "at 
least  $50,000  a  year." 

[Prom  the  Yonkers  (N.Y.)  Herald  Statesman, 

May  23,  1969] 

The  Road  Ahead  ros  Pxnn 

( By  Mark  Flaumen  and  Sarah  Dowson) 

Plans  for  the  future  of  Penn  Central  Rail- 
road's commuter  service  rests  primarily  with 
the  Metropolitan  Transportation  Authority 
(BITA) ,  but  that  organization  seems  to  have 
little  planned  for  the  Penn  Central. 

In  1967,  state  voters  approved  a  $2.5  bil- 
lion transportation  bond  issue  recommended 
by  Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  for  moderniza- 
tion and  Improvement  of  the  state's  trans- 
portation system. 

When  the  bond  Issue  was  approved.  Gov. 
Rockefeller  ordered   the   MTA   to  study  the 
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areas  of  vital  transportation  needs  and  draw 
up  plans  for  allot^Uon  of  the  funds. 

The  MTA,  headed  by  Chairman  WUllam  J. 
Ronan  has  the  responsibility  of  developing 
and  Implementing  a  unlfled  mass  traaspocta- 
tlon  policy  In  the  New  York  metropolitan 


In  1968,  the  liTA  prepared  a  two-phase 
"program  for  action"  for  Improvement  of  the 
state's  traasportatlon  system. 

To  Westchester  commuters  the  report  was 
simply  a  disappotntment,  for  It  propoeed  mi- 
nor Improvements  for  the  PC. 

Phase  one,  to  cost  $1.6  million,  calls  for 
only  1  of  20  projects  to  be  directed  towards 
the  PC,  and  estimates  that  the  work  will  not 
be  completed  for  at  least  15  years. 

The  work  Involves  the  purchase  of  130  new 
high  speed  electric  cars,  construction  of  high 
level  platforms,  and  electrification  to  Brew- 
ster on  the  Harlem  division. 

Phase  two,  which  will  probably  not  go  Into 
the  financing  stage  for  at  least  a  decade, 
proposes  only  1  of  16  projects  for  improve- 
ment of  the  PC. 

Phase  two  concerns  continuation  of  PC 
modernization  including  extension  of  electri- 
fication to  PeekaklU  on  the  Hudson  division, 
modernisation  of  the  signal  system,  pur- 
chase of  electric  and  dual  pwwered  cars,  and 
Improvements  of  signals  and  track. 

While  both  reports  sound  somewhat  prom- 
ising, commuters  know  that  you  can't  get  to 
work  on  words  alone.  llEke  latest  report  from 
the  MTA  Is  that  even  phase  one  Is  still  in  the 
"early  talking  stages." 

The  great  bulk  of  MTA  funds  and  projects 
Is  aimed  at  transportation  facilities  within 
New  York  City,  especially  the  Long  Island 
Rail  Road  and  the  subway  system,  even 
though  the  MTA  recognizes  that  New  York's 
population  will  remain  relatively  stable 
while  surroimdlng  counties  will  experience 
the  greatest  gprowth  In  population  and  In- 
dustry. 

This  heavy  concentration  of  projects  In 
New  York  City  has  been  severely  criticized 
by  commuters  and  politicians,  Including  for- 
mer state  Senator  Max  Berklng  and  Rep. 
Richard  L.  Ottlnger. 

Mr.  Ottlnger  has  charged  the  MTA  policy 
Is  based  on  "deceit."  He  has  said  that  West- 
chester voters  were  told  the  bond  Issue 
would  be  used  for  Improvement  of  the  PC 
and  Instead  the  funds  are  being  concen- 
trated elsewhere. 

Charging  that  the  funds  have  been  used 
to  build  highways  "which  paved  the  sub- 
urbs with  expressways,"  Mr.  Ottlnger  has 
asked  the  state  legislature  to  reorder  prior- 
ities of  bond  issue  projects. 

While  charges  and  countercharges  ric- 
ochet between  Washington,  Albany,  and 
New  York,  the  average  commuter  appears 
skeptical  of  any  progress. 

PC  offlclals  insist  they  are  hopeful  of  fu- 
ture Improvement  of  the  railroad,  but  base 
this  optimism  on  the  event  that  government 
funds  will  be  forthcoming. 

"We  are  hopeful,"  a  spokesman  said,  "but 
we  can't  be  exi>ected  to  operate  a  good  rail- 
road on  a  non-profit  basts." 

The  railroad's  main  defense  has  always 
been  that  commuter  traffic  occtirs  In  only  10 
peak  periods  a  week  but  a  full  line  of  equip- 
ment and  personnel  must  be  maintained  all 
day,  even  though  there  Is  very  little  use  of 
the  faculties. 

This  they  say,  results  In  an  extremely 
expensive  operation  with  very  little  funds  In 
return. 

But  a  demonstration  project  on  the  Har- 
lem division,  conducted  for  28  months  be- 
ginning July  1,  1964,  proved  that  Improved 
rail  service — faster  schedules,  better  parking 
facilities  and  more  frequent  service — does 
attract  a  substantial  number  of  additional 
rush  and  off-hour  commuters  to  the  railroad. 

The  demonstration  project  Indicated  there 
Is  a  future  In  suburban  service. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Tbe  future  of  conunuter  service  on  the 
Penn  Central  therefore  rests  with  one  ques- 
tion: What  does  the  PC  want? 

(From  the  Yonkers  (N.Y.)  Herald  Statesman, 

May  23, 1969] 

Penn  Central:   Ficctss  Don't  Add  Up  ro* 

CdcirOTKas 

(By  Sarah  Dowson) 

"The  public  address  system  has  a  low 
priority,"  Penn  Central's  Chief  Regional 
Engineer  for  the  New  York  region,  WUllam 
Glavln,  said  recently.  "The  money  must  come 
from  fares,  and  we  believe  that  track  work, 
equipment  renovation  and  refurbishing  long 
haul  coaches  for  comfortable  suburban  serv. 
Ice  must  be  given  priority,"  he  continued. 

Stuart  T.  Saunders,  chairman  of  the  board, 
earns  $238,000  a  year  Just  In  salsiry,  and  Al- 
fred Perlman,  president,  earns  $176,0(X).  The 
railroad  claims  it  cannot  afford  $21,136  for  a 
public  address  system  on  the  Harlem  line, 
and  $84392  for  one  on  the  Hudson  line. 

Lawyers,  commuters  and  members  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  have 
been  fighting  for  better  suburban  service  for 
years,  but  seldom.  If  ever,  get  straightforward 
answers  out  of  Penn  Central. 

Until  recently,  no  one  had  proof  positive 
that  the  raUroad  was  deliberately  trying  to 
phase  out  passenger  service.  But  members 
of  the  Brotherhood  discovered,  and  copied, 
a  memo  which  proved  to  be  a  great  source 
of  embarrassment  to  Penn  Central  when  It 
was  brought  to  light  at  the  PSC  hearing  In 
testimony    April    16th. 

Dated  August  5,  1968,  It  was  written  by 
R.  C.  Harrison  and  reads.  In  part: 

"We  have  been  receiving  an  Increasing 
amount  of  criticism  of  the  condition  of  our 
passenger  equipment.  Of  course,  we  all  know 
our  long  range  objective  In  respect  to 
eventual  elimination  of  our  long  haul  pas- 
senger services,  particularly  the  sleeping 
car  segment  of  the  business  .  .  . 

"AU  of  us  Involved  are  well  aware  of  the 
need  for  shrinking  our  passenger  car  fleet  as 
quickly  as  possible  and  this  Is  being  done." 
The  memo  stressed  the  Importance  of  main- 
tenance for  the  remaining  equipment.  It's 
author  has  since  been  transferred  to 
Indianapolis. 

The  City  of  New  York  always  has  repre- 
sentatives and  lawyers  at  the  PSC  hearings, 
and  Corporation  Counsel  J.  Lee  Rankin  has 
complied  a  strong  case  against  the  railroad. 

'"The  deterioration  of  services  Is  a  planned 
conspiracy  to  drive  commuters  away  from 
the  trains,"  said  R.  Raleigh  D'Adamo,  Mass 
Transit  Coordinator  Counsel.  "Penn  Central 
would  like  to  claim-  that  because  no  one  Is 
using  the  railroad,  they  can't  operate  It. 
They'd  like  the  state  to  pay  them  to  operate 
It." 

New  York'3  case,  like  the  memo,  substan- 
tiates the  suspicions  commuters  have  had 
about  the  curtailment  of  passenger  service. 

New  York  City  contends  that  Penn  Cen- 
tral should  not  be  granted  tax  relief  on  mu- 
nicipal properties  becatise  It  has  Juggled  Its 
accounting  to  show  more  of  a  loss  In  su- 
burban service  than  Is  actually  the  case. 

"What  the  railroad  has  to  do  Is  keep  pas- 
senger service  Income  down,  because  If  It 
shows  sign  of  a  profit,  Penn  Central  wUl  lose 
Its  tax  breaks,"  said  D'Adamo. 

He  was  referring  to  the  New  York  State 
Real  Property  Tax  Law,  section  489,  which 
was  enacted  in  1969  and  says  the  railroad 
should  be  entitled  to  tax  abatements  on  aU 
municipal  properties. 

The  law  ends  with  the  statement:  partial 
tax  exemptions  wlU  grant  "greater  reUef  to 
the  railroads  that  need  it  more  by  giving  in- 
creasingly greater  exemptions  as  the  rate  of 
earnings  of  a  railroad  system  declines." 

Genevieve  Leary,  a  research  analyst  in  the 
State  Dept.  of  Transportation,  testlfled  that 
Penn-Central  has  saved  $184,847,121  on  mu- 
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nlclpal  taxes  since  the  law  went  Into  effect. 
Penn-Central  spokesmen  claim  to  have  saved 
"18  or  14  mUUon." 

"Our  case  Is  to  raise  the  question  of  the 
railroad's  good  faith  when  they  ask  for  assist- 
ance. Instead  of  giving  the  best  service  poe- 
poslble,  as  the  airlines  do,  they  mismanage 
the  raUroad,"  said  D'Adamo. 

Two  Instances  of  possible  equivocation  on 
the  part  of  the  raUroad  were  lUustrated  In 
Rankin's  brief:  the  question  of  income  from 
ground  rents,  and  an  accounting  theory  in- 
volving  employes   who  ride   free   on   trains. 

Ground  rents  are  the  Income  Penn  Cen- 
tral receives  from  buildings  above  Its  un- 
derground track  facilities  between  42nd  and 
59th  streets  In  Manhattan. 

Hotels  such  as  the  Waldorf-Astoria  and 
the  Blltmore  are  actuaUy  standing  on  stilts 
based  on  this  underground  property  that 
Penn  Central  owns.  Penn  Central  earns  a 
great  deal  of  money  from  hotels  and  other 
buildings  which  pay  rent  on  their  founda- 
tions. 

The  tax  law,  in  section  489,  allows  tax  re- 
lief only  on  raUroad  properties.  The  rail- 
road so  far  has  not  Included  Income  from 
these  ground  rents  as  part  of  Its  suburban 
Income. 

The  City  contends  that  the  passenger  car- 
rying service  is  denied  sizable  sums  of 
money  In  rents  because  this  underground 
track  complex  has  been  declared  non-raU^oad 
property. 

The  second  bone  contention  Is  one  of  ac- 
counting principle.  Should  free  rides  for  em- 
ployees be  counted  as  an  Increase  in  cost, 
because  more  cars  have  to  be  tised  to  ac- 
commodate additional  passengers,  or  should 
the  suburban  operation  be  credited  with  the 
{imount  these  employees  would  be  paying  if 
they  were  regular  fare  customers? 

The  raUroad  Is  trying  to  lose  money,  argues 
the  City,  and  urges  the  PSC  to  make  them 
credit  theoretical  income  from  employes  to 
suburban  service.  The  difference  In  theories 
Is  significant,  says  the  City,  because  It  could 
account  for  $639,133  in  additional  credit  to 
the  suburban  service,  or  almost  29  per  cent 
of  the  railroad's  claimed  deficit. 

The  annual  deficit  in  railway  operating  In- 
come was  projected  as  $2,228,712  as  of  Jan. 
1,  1969]  according  to  the  City. 

"It  Is  one  thing  for  the  railroad  to  appeal 
for  funds  because  It  needs  more  revenues 
from  higher  fares  to  offset  higher  wages  and 
costs."  But  It  Is  quite  another  to  seek  higher 
fares  based  on  a  "unilateral  whimsical  change 
of  theory  .  .  .  This  is  a  paper  loss  at  best,  and 
cannot  be  condoned,  defended  or  explained  to 
regular  fare-paying  passengers,"  concluded 
the  City. 

The  question  is:  what  will  it  take  to  bring 
Penn  Central,  the  PSC,  and  N.Y.  State  offl- 
clals to  their  senses  before  more  people  are 
injured  from  accidents  and  more  equipment 
Is  run  Into  the  ground? 

New  York  observers  are  pondering  this  and 
also,  what  will  It  take  before  more  thousands 
are  spent  on  hearings  that  lead  nowhere?  (It 
costs  $100  for  each  volume  of  hearing  tran- 
script, for  example.  For  this  fall  and  spring 
It  comes  to  a  couple  of  thousand.) 

He  has  several  recommendations: 

The  PSC  should  take  more  court  action 

to  bring  suit  against  the  railroad  for  vio- 
lations of  its  standards  of  service. 

The    State    Legislature    should    set    up 

a  cofiimlttee  composed  of  members  of  both 
houses  to  study  the  problem  of  Penn  Cen- 
tral's commuter  service. 

— More  thotight  should  be  given  to  the 
Real  Estate  Tax  law  which  actually  rewards 
Penn  Central  for  book  JuggUng  to  show  defi- 
cits. 

— Some  thought  should  also  be  given  to 
corporation  laws,  which  make  It  impossible  to 
compel  a  company  to  divert  Income  from 
a  profitable  venture  to  beef  up  a  less  profita- 
ble one. 

Penn   Central,  be  said,  cannot  be  com- 
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pelled  to  dlrert  funda  fram  the  salftrtes  of  Ita 
bo*rd  membera,  tta  Income  from  re*l  estate 
»nd  subeldUrtea  to  subixrbui  serrlee  becAOM 
It  la  a  corpoimtlon. 

But  can  Penn  Central,  aa  a  transit  public 
facility  which  la  franehlsed  by  the  atate,  be 
allowed  to  downgrade  oommuter  service? 

Should  there  be  a  reappraisal  of  these  cor- 
poration law*  as  to  bow  tbey  ahould  be  ap- 
plied to  a  corporation  which  la  alao  a  public 
transportation    facility,    he    wonders? 

(From  the  Tonkers    (NY.)    Herald   States- 
man, liiay  23.  1M9] 
HiSToaT :  Tm  Risx  and  Fall  or  Todat's 
Pknn  Ckntval 
(By  liark  Flaumen) 

The  history  ot  the  Penn  Central  Railroad 
Is  Like  that  at  a  otice  glorious  empire  slowly 
returned  to  sand. 

The  men  and  machines  that  color  the  rail- 
road's past  read  larger  than  life — brawling, 
building,  flexing  their  muscles — standing 
tall  and  arrogant  to  the  end. 

What  commuters  see  now  Is  a  cr\mibllng 

anemic  milk  train  version  of  the  great  road 

established    In    1863    by    long    time    Albany 

'Maydf'Brastus  Coming  and  other  business- 

Tnen." " " 

It  was  the  New  York  Central  then,  a  c<Mn- 
blnatlon  of  10  Uttle  railroads  that  weaved 
through  the  Isolated  settlements  along  the 
Mohawk  Valley  and  the  Erie  Canal. 

And  when  the  war  between  the  states 
flared  up  In  the  1860's,  the  Central's  somber 
black  locomotives  chewed  pine  logs  and 
spewed  drifts  of  smoke  across  the  banks 
of  the  Mohawk  River,  carrying  Union  troops 
to  New  York. 

There  was  pride  in  the  railroad  in  the 
early  days — a  pride  that  launched  the  test 
run  of  engine  number  999  to  reach  a  new 
speed  record  of  ill  mph  in  1893. 

And  there  was  arrogance  and  greed  as  well, 
exhibited  almost  defiantly  by  the  captains  of 
Inditstry  who  ruled  the  railroad  and  the 
nation's  economy  before  the  days  of  the 
trustbusters. 

MulU-mlUlonaire  Cornelius  Vanderbllt, 
who  gained  control  of  the  railroad  In  1867. 
Immediately  voted  himself  $6  million  in  cash 
and  (20  million  In  new  stock  Issues. 

Vanderbllt,  and  his  son  WUllam  who  be- 
came vice  president,  filled  thrtr  pockets  with 
profits  while  stripping  all  the  color  and  brass 
of  the  ornate  locomotives,  and  the  iron 
workhorses  became  known  as  Black  Crooks. 

Commuters  feeling  the  high-handed  tac- 
tics of  the  present  leadership  can  take  some 
comfort  In  the  knowledge  that  the  strong 
men  of  the  past  were  no  more  polite  to  their 
customers. 

Commodore  Vanderbllt  is  reported  to  have 
said  "Law!  What  do  I  care  about  law." 

Son  William  told  a  group  of  reporters, 
"The  public  be  damned."  in  reference  to  his 
belief  that  the  railroad  should  be  run  for  the 
benefit  of  the  stockholders. 

The  heyday  of  the  Penn  Central  and  the 
other  of  the  nation's  numerous  railroads  was 
In  the  1920's  when  passenger  trains  were  on 
90  per  cent  of  the  national  rail  system. 

But  the  car,  the  train,  and  the  bus  soon 
began  to  gobble  up  large  portions  of  the  in- 
tercity transportation  business  and  the  rail- 
roads fell  into  periods  of  declining  use. 

In  1916  the  railroads  enjoyed  98  per  cent 
of  the  Intercity  traffic,  but  by  1957  they  held 
only  28  per  cent  as  planes  began  to  take  what 
is  now  the  hon's  share. 

The  New  York  Central  System  had  235 
passenger  stations  in  1934,  but  less  than  half 
that  number  by  1959.  and  the  trend  Is  con- 
tinuing. 

The  Central  merged  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  in  1968  to  become  Penn  Central  and 
the  leaders  that  now  run  the  corporation  are 
more  Interested  in  motels  and  golf  courses 
than  in  building  good  railroads. 

A  look  at  tbe  title  of  the  PC  board  of  dl- 
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rectors  shows  the  heads  of  insurance  compa- 
nies, banks,  and  even  Campbell's  Soup,  and 
that  Is  all  one  has  to  see  to  know  that  the 
golden  age  of  railroads  Is  no  longer. 
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MEMORIAL  DAY  OBSERVANCE  IN 
WILLISTON.  N.Y. 


HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

or  mrw  toix 
Of  TRB  HODS!  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  10, 1969 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  participate  in  the  annual 
Memorial  Day  observance  held  by  the 
WUllston.  NY.,  post  No.  144  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion. 

This  annual  observance  Is  typical  of 
the  many  flne  such  ceremonies  held 
throughout  New  York's  Third  Congres- 
sional District  and  across  the  entire 
country. 

The  services  In  Williston  were  high- 
lighted when  Susan  Brunner,  a  local 
student,  read  a  poem  from  her  own  pen. 
Because  this  observance  reflects  the  true 
spirit  of  Memorial  Day  and  because  Miss 
Brunner's  poem  Is  both  thoughtful  and 
well  written.  I  have  requested  permission 
to  include  the  program  of  this  meeting 
and  Miss  Brunner's  poem  in  the  Record 
at  this  point : 

WrrH    A    PUENO 

Look.  Ootf.  I  have  never  spoken  to  You, 
But  now  I  want  to  say  "How  do  You  do?" 
You  see,  Ood,  they  told  me  you  didn't  exist. 
And  like  a  fool,  I  believed  all  this. 
Last  night  from  a  shell  hole,  I  saw  your  sky 
I  figured  right  then  they  had  told  me  a  lie. 

Had  I  taken  time  to  see  things  You  had  made 
I'd  have  known  they  weren't  calling  a  spade 
a  spade. 

I  wonder,  Ood,  If  You'd  shake  my  hand. 
Somehow,  I  feel  that  You  will  understand. 
Funny.  I  had  to  come  to  this  hellish  place. 
Before  I  had  time  to  see  Your  face. 

Well.  I  guess  there  Isn't  much  more  to  say. 
But  I'm  sure  glad,  Ood,  I  met  you  today. 

I  guess  the  "zero  hour"  will  soon  be  here. 
But  I'm  not  afraid  since  I  know  You're  here. 
The  signal !  Well,  Ood,  I'll  have  to  go. 

I  like  you  lots,  this  I  want  You  to  know. 
Look  now.  this  will  be  a  horrible  fight. 
Who  knows.  I  may  come  to  Your  house  to- 
night. 
Though  I  wasn't  friendly  to  You  before, 
I  wonder,  Ood,  if  You'd  wait  at  Your  door. 
Look.  I'm  crying — Mel  shedding  tears  I 
I  wish  I  had  known  You  these  many  years. 
Well.  I'll  have  to  go  now,  Ood,  goodbye  I 
Strange,  since  I  met  You,  I'm  not  afraid  to 
die. 

TKnrrxxNTH  Annual  Post  EvxxLAanNC  Sxav- 

icss.  Mat  30,  1969,  WnxisroN  Post  No.  144, 

Ambucan  Lkoion,  1957-69 
paooaAM 

First  Call,  9:30  a.m.:  Bugler. 

Assembly,  9:40  a.m.:  All  tukits. 

Oreetings:  ist.  Vice  Commander  C.  Katzer. 

Entrance  Parade,  "The  Marine  Hymn":  Ist 
Battalion  Band. 

Invocation :  John  PoUmer. 

Introduction  of  Poet  Commander:  1st  Vice 
Commander  Charles  Katzer. 

Welcoming  Address:  Poet  Commander  Rob- 
ert Tucker. 

Gueet  Speaker:  Congressman  Le«te«  Wolff. 

Roll  Call  of  Our  Departed  Comrades:  Poet 
Commands. 


Jack  Hartley.  7%omas  FltEpatrlck,  Joaeph 
Oneill,  Frank  Oraf ,  Frederick  Ironside,  Lewel- 
lyn  O'Brien. 

RoU  Oall  or  Our  Departed  Members:  Unit 
President  Mlarga  Roaa. 

Almee  Barry,  Marge  McOrath. 

Notice. — Front  Row  Chairs  are  reserved  for 
representatives  who  will  place  wreaths. 
Obalrs  are  reserved  for  the  Disabled  Veterans, 
Gold  Stcu'  Mothers,  and  Dlataigulahed 
Otieets. 

Posting  of  Brazier :  Poet  Member*. 

Entry  and  Transmittal  of  Names  and  Rec- 
ords of  Departed  Comrades  Into  Post  Ever- 
lasting Records:  Poet  Chaplain  and  Post 
Adjutant. 

Solo:  Donald  Paris. 

Placing  of  Wreaths:  American  Legion  Post 
No.  144,  An>erloan  Legion  Auxiliary  Unit  No. 
144.  V.F.W.  Cpl.  Theo.  O.  Nler  Post  No  1688. 
V.F.W.  Auxiliary  Unit  Cpl.  Theo.  O.  Nler  Post 
No.  1688. 

Token  Presentation  to  Next  of  Kin:  Post 
Chaplain. 

Salute  to  Our  Dead :  Firing  Squad. 

Taps:  Bugler. 

Solo:  Donald  Paris. 

Recitation:  Susan  Brunner. 

Benediction:  Poet  Chaplain. 

Dismissal  of  Colors:  Post  Commander. 

Exit  March :  1st  Battalion  Band. 

PAXnCIPANTS  IN    1SS9  POST  EVmLASTtNO 
SEBVICSS 

Master  of  Ceremonies :  1st  Vice  Command- 
er C.  Katzer. 

Poet  Commander:  Robert  Tucker. 

Chaplain :  John  Follmer. 

Adjutant:  Frank  Russo. 

Color  Guard:  Post  Commander  John 
Haeckel,  Jasper  Mazzella,  Phillip  Romeo, 
John  Slenklewlcz. 

Firing  Squad:  Past  Conunander  Harold 
Oelderman,  Past  Commander  George  Schiller, 
Peter  Holowecki,  Theodore  Kertz,  P>hllllp  La 
Veglia,  Charles  Nielson,  Thomas  Wrenn. 

Brader  Detail:  Past  Commander  Richard 
Cosgrove,  Past  Commander  Peter  Mazzella. 
Arthur  Buckhout,  Robert  Little,  Arthur 
Lockle. 

Unit  Prealdent :  Marge  Roes. 

Unit  Chaplain.  Ann  Katzer. 

Soloist:  Donald  Paris. 

Drum  &  Bugle:   1st  Battalion  Band. 

Recitation:  Susan  Brunner. 

Parade  Marshal:  James  O'Keefe. 

Progfram  Chairman:  James  O'Keefe. 

We  wish  to  thank  all  of  the  organizations 
that  participated  with  us  on  this  Memorial 
Day. 


COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  10,  1969 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
in  the  monumental  Vocational  Education 
Amendments  of  1968.  Congress  author- 
ized vocational  cooperative  programs  in 
high  schools  and  Junior  colleges. 

Due  to  the  attention  focused  on  coop- 
erative programs  by  the  amendments,  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  is  presenting 
a  series  of  articles  on  the  value  of  coop- 
erative education. 

I  am  inserting  one  of  these  articles  in 
the  Rkcord  in  the  hope  that  Congress  will 
provide  funds  for  this  exciting  new  pro- 
gram as  well  as  for  all  the  other  new 
programs  authorized  by  the  19M  amend- 
ments. 

The  article  follows: 
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HlGH-SCHOOLKU  JOIN  CO-OP  COIPS 

(By  Dorothea  Kahn  JaSe) 

(NoTX. — Every  year,  more  and  more  young- 
sters looking  to  their  futures  are  being  en- 
abled to  start  on  congenial  careers  whUe 
still  in  high  school.  The  doorway:  coopera- 
tive, or  work-experience,  education.  Encour- 
aged by  federal  aid,  "co-op"  programs  eo'e  ex- 
pected to  Increase.  Educators  believe  that 
more  "co-ops"  will  mean  fewer  dropouts.) 

Nrw  YoBK. — The  bored  youngster  who  sits 
staring  at  his  high-school  history  book  or 
geometry  text  wondering  "what's  the  use  of 
all  this?"  now  can  take  hope. 

Cooperative  education  Is  coming  to  his 
rescue. 

Thanks  to  funds  which  Congress  has  au- 
thorized for  the  work-experience  (co-op) 
form  of  education,  many  secondary  schools 
which  do  not  how  offer  the  program  may 
soon  launch  It. 

And  the  boy  who  finds  his  classes  dull 
wlU  have  an  opportunity  to  break  out  of  the 
school  routine  by  alternating  periods  of  study 
with  equal  periods  of  full-time  work  In  busi- 
ness and  industry.  Elxperlence  In  an  adult 
environment  may  show  him  why  schooling  is 
needed  for  a  good  career  and  thus  give  him 
greater  motivation  for  study. 

Some  of  the  teachers  and  principals  who 
have  observed  the  program  In  high  schools 
say  it  does  this.  "The  kids  come  back  from 
their  Jobs  different  persons — more  mature, 
responsible,  more  Interested  in  their  academic 
work,"  says  one  teacher. 

Statistical  studies  confirm  these  impres- 
sions. One  appraisal  made  by  Research  Survey 
Associates  for  the  New  York  high  schools 
found  the  droptout  rate  for  students  In  co-op 
over  the  years  studied  to  be  6  percent  as 
compared  with  a  30  percent  rate  for  "com- 
parable populations"  not  In  co-op.  The  study 
noted  also  improvement  In  co-op  students' 
reading  Intelligence  over  the  period  reviewed. 

FINANCIAL    HELP    PROVIDED 

Congressional  passage  of  the  Vocational 
Amendments  Act  of  1968  will  give  needed  fi- 
nancial help  over  a  five-year  period  to  those 
high  schools  wishing  to  expand  their  present 
co-op  programs  or  to  adopt  new  ones.  The  act 
authorizes  substantial  grants  to  the  states 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  program. 

This  fin4nclal  help  Is  needed.  Many  high 
schools  do  not  have  the  money  required  to 
plan  new  programs  and  to  hire  the  additional 
personnel  which  work-experience  education 
demands.  Co-op  calls  for  a  new  kind  of  fac- 
ulty member  known  as  a  coordinator,  a  liai- 
son officer  linking  schools  with  the  business 
world  and  suftervising  students  after  they 
enter  It. 

The  coordinators  must  be  well  trained,  well 
paid.  The  funds  xrhlch  Congress  has  author- 
ized may  be  used  In  part  to  recruit  and 
prepare  them. 

It  Is  fortunate.  In  view  of  the  planning 
required  to  make  use  of  the  new  federal- 
aid  money,  that  a  considerable  body  of  ex- 
perience with  the  program  already  exists. 

In  addition  to  the  general  co-op  courses 
long  offered  In  a  few  schools  are  several 
effective  special  programs  which  have  been 
developed  under  the  George-Deen  Act  of 
1936.  One  of  these,  distributive  education, 
lias  long  sent  Its  high-scho<d  participants 
Into  retail  establishments  for  part-time  work 
experience.  Distributive  Education  Clubs  of 
America,  composed  entirely  of  these  Job- 
holding  stxidents.  Is  approaching  the  100,000 
Inark  In  membership. 

At  a  recent  convention  of  these  clubs  in 
Atlantic  City,  all  60  states  were  represented 
among  the  3,200  students  attending. 

For  all  high  schools  sending  students  out 
on  part-time  Jobs  an  administrative  prob- 
lem arises:  How  shall  the  school  provide 
time  for  the  WM'k  experience  without  cans- 
Ing  students  to  neglect  the  academic  courses 
required  for  a  diploma? 
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Some  schools  give  the  co-op  students 
double  periods  of  academic  subjects  In  spe- 
cial claaaea.  Others  use  a  half-day  plan, 
assigning  students  to  regular  classes  In  the 
morning  and  to  Jobs  in  tbe  afternoon. 

In  far-off  Nova  Scotia,  Dartmouth  High 
School  sends  82  sophomores  out  tot  one  f  uU 
day  a  week  while  148  freshmen  work  one- 
half  day  a  week.  Dayton,  Ohio,  which  has 
one  completely  cooperative  high  school, 
tnakes  It  poeslble  for  students  to  spend  al- 
ternate two-week  periods  on  their  jobs  but 
extends  the  school  year,  holding  classes 
through  most  of  the  summer. 

The  co-op  plan  in  American  high  schools 
has  had  a  spotty  growth.  In  a  few  schools, 
such  as  those  of  New  York  City  and  Dayton, 
It  has  been  flourishing  for  more  than  50 
'years. 

But  it  is  still  not  available  to  thousands 
'of  boys  and  girls  who  need  it.  Many  schools 
do  not  offer  It  at  all,  and  others  limit  enroll- 
ment to  pupils  considered  "good  risks."  This 
'means  that  a  student  must  have  a  good 
record  of  attendance,  at  least  average  grades, 
and  an  interest  in  working.  Such  regulations 
rule  out  the  potential  dropout  who  might  be 
kept  In  school  If  given  this  chance  to  earn 
and  learn. 

SELECnVITT    QUESTIONED 

New  York  City's  experience  Indicates  that 
the  program  need  not  be  so  selective  as  some 
schools  have  made  It.  Many  of  New  York's 
nearly  6,000  co-op  students  come  from  dis- 
advantaged homes  of  the  Inner  city.  The 
progn^m  here  excludes  the  college-bound 
students.  It  Is  open  only  to  those  In  "gen- 
eral" courses  designed  for  terminal  students. 
This  unfortunately  hurts  the  Image  of  the 
program,  but  it  does  open  it  to  many  who 
need  It  most. 

Apparently  It  has  not  lowered  the  status 
of  the  program  in  the  eyes  of  employers. 
Those  with  whom  I  spoke  paid  high  tribute 
to  their  student  employees. 

At  present,  with  business  and  Industry 
crying  for  workers,  placement  is  no  prob- 
lem, says  Mrs.  Ren^e  C.  Sherllne,  acting  di- 
rector of  cooperative  education  for  the  New 
York  City  schools.  Big  employers  such  as 
Macy's.  IBM,  AT&T,  and  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  as  well  as  some  smaller  ones, 
make  up  the  list  of  150  private  concerns 
cooi>erating  at  present.  In  addition,  77  mu- 
nicipal agencies  and  several  state  offices 
hire  "co-ops." 

Employers  usually  are  eager  to  retAi  their 
co-op  employees  after  they  graduate.  And  a 
high  proportion  of  high-school  students 
take  the  jobs  offered  them  by  their  co-op 
employers. 

The  percentage  of  those  who  remain  often 
runs  very  high.  The  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change reports  that  it  keeps  "almost  all." 
One  of  the  New  York  coordinators  I  met  told 
me  that  among  the  9,300  girls  who  have 
completed  the  co-op  program  at  her  school 
(Julia  Richmond  High),  since  It  was  intro- 
duced, 85  percent  continued  working  with 
the  same  firm  after  getting  their  diplomas. 

Other  New  York  studies  indicate  that  the 
co-op  experience  has  been  beneficial  to  the 
students. 

One  such  study  recently  scanned  the 
records  of  50  high-school  students  before 
and  after  co-op.  comparing  their  ratings  for 
the  first  semester  of  1968-69  when  they  went 
out  to  Jobs  with  those  of  the  previous  year, 
when  they  attended  classes  full  time. 

Practically  all  students  showed  Improve- 
ment In  both  studies  and  attendance  after 
work  exi>erlence.  Although  37  students  had 
records  of  previous  "citizenship  failures,"  no 
such  failures  were  found  during  the  co-op 
period.  Ten  who  had  previous  academic  fail- 
ures made  the  honor  roll  after  entering 
co-op. 

"I  CAN  BTTT  MT  OWN  CLOTHBS" 

While  statistics  are  significant,  comments 
of   the   students   themselves  may   be  more 
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illttmlnating.  Mrs.  Dorothy  Janis,  coordina- 
tor at  Prospect  Heights  High  School,  New 
York,  showed  me  some  written  by  glzls  In 
an  English  class.  Most  of  these  students, 
coming  from  low-income  families,  empha- 
sized the  earning  aspect  wtalcta  educators 
consider  secondary. 

"In  my  opinion  the  course  Is  great,"  wrote 
Anita.  "With  the  help  of  my  Job  I  can  buy 
my  own  clothes,  pay  my  transportation 
money,  and  try  to  help  my  parents.  Like  for 
insist  Isle],  last  Christmas  I  had  enough 
money  to  buy  my  mother  a  coat  which  she 
was  much  in  need  of." 

Carlotta  wrote:  "When  you  are  out  in  the 
world  working  you  feel  more  grown  up.  You 
feel  like  you  are  somebody.  Making  the 
money,  you  don't  have  to  ask  anyone  to 
give  you  anything.  You  really  have  become 
a  young  lady." 

Unsigned:  "It's  really  a  great  opportunity. 
Ever  since  I've  been  In  co-op  I've  made  quite 
a  change,  not  only  in  making  money  but 
in  appearance  and  really  in  manners.  You 
learn  to  speak  in  a  different  way  with  busi- 
ness people." 

Not  everybody  was  as  enthusiastic  as  the 
majority.  Inez  wasn't.  Asked,  "What  do  you 
like  about  the  job?"  she  answered.  "What  I 
like  about  the  job  is  not  much.  My  job  is 
okay,  but  I'm  sure  I  can  get  paid  more  for 
wat  [sic]  I'm  doing." 

Another  girl  found  she  didn't  enjoy^  office 
work  and  was  glad  the  experience  had  shown 
her  what  it  was  like.  She'll  find  herself  an- 
other career,  she  wrote.  But  tJhe  great  ma- 
jority expressed  strong  approval  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Even  where  the  program  succeeds,  how- 
ever, it  raises  problems.  A  major  one  Is  find- 
ing jobs  that  not  only  pay  wages  but  which 
are  of  real  educational  value  Business  nat- 
urally wants  production  from  its  employees. 
The  school  agrees  it  should  get  value  for 
the  wages  it  i>ayE,  but  it  is  concerned  also 
that  the  student  gets  a  broad  education 
while  he  produces. 

"We've  battled  and  battled  for  educational 
jobs,"  said  N.  T.  Whlteman,  principal  of 
Patterson  Cooperative  High  School  In  Day- 
ton. He  has  had  considerable  success  In  his 
struggle. 

Some  employers,  on  the  other  hand,  com- 
plain that  school  people  are  so  eager  to  find 
Jobs  for  their  students  that  they  are  not 
selective  enough. 

Another  problem  is  union  relations.  Fed- 
eral labor  laws  determine  minimvun  wages 
for  children  over  16  years  of  age  on  the 
same  scale  as  that  used  for  adults.  The  law 
also  states  that  a  student  worker  must  not 
displace  a  regular  full-time  employee. 

Unions  are  vigilant  to  see  that  these  pro- 
visions are  observed. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  problem  Is  to  reach 
the  chUdren  most  in  need  of  high-school 
co-op  experience.  Even  in  New  York  City, 
with  its  open-enrollment  policies,  a  small 
proportion  of  those  eligible  participate  In 
the  program.  Mrs.  Sherllne  estimates  that  in 
a  typical  high  school  of  4,000  enrollment 
only  about  150  students  would  be  "co-ops." 

COORDINAToas  SEE  PRESTIGE  REASONS 

Why  so  few?  Coordinators  I  met  In  New 
York  say  It  Is  mainly  because  of  the  poor 
image  of  vocational  education.  Parents  want 
their  children  enrolled  In  college-preparatory 
courses  for  prestige  reasons,  whether  they 
expect  them  to  enter  college  or  not.  Edu- 
cators think  a  way  must  be  found  to  change 
prevailing  attitudes  toward  work-experience. 
Co-op  rarely  bears  a  stigma  when  offered  in 
colleges,  and  it  should  not  in  high-school 
circles. 

Another  problem  exists  in  rural  areas 
where  Jobs  In  business  and  Industry  are  few. 
Children  In  the  Southern  mountains  and  in 
areas  of  poor  farmland  and  abandoned  mines 
greatly  need  the  opportunities  offered  by 
cooperative  education.  But  81  percent  of  the 
opportunities  for  co-op  school  Jobs  are  in  the 
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Inner  oltlM,  nporti  Or.  Trudy  B*nU  of  the 
UnlTmlty  of  TenaMMe.  "Children  In  amall 
town*  need  thla  ezpeHenee  Just  u  much  m 
dty  klde,  U  not  more,"  ahe  points  out. 

It  ie  to  be  hoped  thet  wben  funds  begin 
to  Oow  to  the  eteta  In  July,  eooordlnc  to 
terma  of  the  Voeatlon*!  Amendmente  Aot  of 
1908.  thoee  etates  which  bsTe  the  problem 
of  educetlnc  dlaedT*nt««ed  children  for  uae- 
ful  careera  wlU  gtve  pertlcuUr  attenUon  to 
areaa  which  ere  too  poor  to  carry  on  co- 
operative education  without  government  aid. 


CONFLICT  OF  THE  AOES 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  10.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  "Conflict 
of  the  Ages-  written  in  1932  by  Dr.  Amo 
C.  Oaebelein,  consulting  editor  of  the 
Scofleld  Reference  Bible  contains  an  in- 
teresting revelation  on  the  Stalinist  plan 
for  the  destruction  of  our  people. 
.  Eifer  since  this  summary  was  published, 
nearly  40  years  ago,  we  have  heard  bitter 
charges  of  the  untruth  of  these  predic- 
tions. Again  and  again  patriots  attempt- 
ing to  warn  of  the  success  of  this  con- 
spiracy have  been  accused  of  conducting 
wltch-himts  and  discovering  imaginary 
Communists  under  every  bed.  Any  objec- 
tive comparison  of  Dr.  Gaebelein's  pre- 
dictions with  the  history  of  the  last  40 
years  shows  the  startling  success  of  a  real 
conspiracy  in  every  single  one  of  the 
areas  designated. 

Because  of  the  timely  warning  of  "Con- 
flict of  the  Ages,"  I  present  pages  110  and 
111  of  the  chapter  "The  Russian  Revolu- 
tion" following  my  remarks: 

To  accompllah  the  "world  revolution."  the 
domination  of  the  world  by  the  demonlzed 
teachings  of  Karl  Marx,  this  country  must 
.  fall,  they  say.  as  Russia  fell. 

Joseph  3talln  has  published  last  year  a 
detailed  plan  for  the  destruction  of  our  coun- 
try. This  Information  was  passed  on  to  all  the 
Communistic  District  organizers  and  secre- 
taries throughout  our  country  Read  it!  Then 
review  in  your  mind  what  has  taken  place 
and  what  U  increasingly  taking  place  all  over 
our  country.  Then  decide  for  yourseU  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation.  Here  are  the 
devil's  suggestions: 

ReUglon:  By  phUoeophy.  mysUcism  the 
development  of  Uberal  culU,  and  the  fur- 
therance of  atheism,  to  discredit  all  ChrlsUan 
creeds. 

thlcal:  Corrupt  monUlty  by  advocaUng 
promiscuity  and  advising  high  school  and 
university  students  to  practice  same;  intro- 
duction of  companionable  marriage  ideas: 
advocaUon  of  legalized  abortions:   advance^ 

ment   of    theoretical    interracial    practices 

marriage  of  white  women  to  colored  men 

by  actual  consummation  through  willing 
participants  where  obtainable.  Destruction  of 
the  family,  abolition  of  inheritance,  even  to 
the  extent  of  names:  destruction  of  all  rec- 
ords of  title,  birth  and  family  history. 

Aesthetic:  Cultivation  of  the  ugly,  futur- 
istic and  aberrant  In  art.  literature,  the 
drama  and  music;  the  practice  of  crude  or- 
ientalism, modernism  and  degenerate  per- 
version. 

Sociological:  AboUUon  of  social  opposition 
by  subversive  practices;  the  dlspUy  of  vulgar 
extravagance,  promotion  and  exaggeration  of 
all  social  and  economic  conditions,  political 
corruption,  etc..  to  create  unrest,  suspicion 
and  revolt  by  the  workers,  intensify  class  war 
Industrial  and  Financial:  Create  mistrust 
of  banks  by  circulation  of  rumors  of  insU- 
bUlty  and  distress.  Destroy  ideals  in  crafts- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

manahlp  and  pride  of  workmanship;  set  up^ 
by  serlee  of  public  talks  by  professors  of  so- 
ciology and  others — the  picture  of  a  golden 
serpent  of  profit.  Standardisation  of  the 
cheap  and  shoddy:  advocate  the  state  mo- 
nopoly of  ownership;  exchange  of  all  foreign 
currency  at  alight  discount  for  VA.  gold  and 
gradually  withdraw  gold  from  circulation, 
send  all  gold  citrrency  to  Russia. 

PoUtteal:  Set  up  the  Ideal  of  thinking  "in- 
ternationally," so  as  to  undermine  national 
patriotism;  weaken  all  government  depart- 
menU  by  corruption.  AtUck  all  political  par- 
ties and  create  suspicion  and  distrust  upon 
any  and  all  occasions.  Amplify  facts  by  fiction 
and  create  startling  expoeuree.  Ridicule  all 
patriotic  effort  and  undermine  all  prepara- 
tion for  defense:  carry  out  our  set  policy  for 
world  revolution  outlined  in  Rykoff's  posi- 
tion. 

Rykoff,  In  "Pravda,"  said:  "It  U  our  duty 
to  Inculcate  In  the  minds  of  all  nations  the 
theory  of  International  friendship,  pacifism 
and  disarmament,  at  the  same  time,  however, 
never  for  one  moment  relaxing  our  efforts  In 
the  upbuilding  of  our  own  military  estab- 
lishment." 

Lenin  said :  "When  a  country  Is  selected  for 
attack  we  must  first  set  up  before  the  youth 
of  that  land  a  mental  barrage  which  will  for- 
ever prohibit  the  possiblUty  of  that  youth 
being  moulded  into  an  armed  force  to  op- 
pose our  Invading  armies.  This  can  most  suc- 
cessfully be  done  through  creating  'war  hor- 
ror' thought  and  by  teaching  of  pacifism  and 
non-resistance.  It  will  be  found  that  power- 
ful organizations  of  non-communists  can  be 
created  for  this  purpose  particularly  with  the 
aid  of  liberal-minded  ministers,  professors 
and  lecturers." 

Bucharin  said:  "Friendship  of  liberal- 
minded  ministers  shall  be  sought,  as  these 
men  are  at  the  present  time  the  leaders  of 
the  masses. 

"Conferences  on  economic  conditions 
among  the  people  shall  be  held  from  time  to 
time  with  these  ministers,  educators  and 
other  liberal  elements  and  through  their  In- 
fluences the  party  shall  aim  to  secure  a  more 
favorable  hearing  before  the  people." 

Read  it  once  morel  All  that  Is  advocated 
by  these  enemies  of  Ood  and  man  Is  being 
carried  out  today  In  the  Dnlted  SUtes  and 
elsewhere.  Look  deeper  and  see  how  the  In- 
dustrUl    and    financial    experiences   of   the 
world  during  the  last  three  years  are  linked 
up  with  this  program.  It  is  not  a  new  pro- 
gram,  it  Is  the  program  of  the  niumlnatl, 
the    program    of    the   French    revolution,   of 
Babeuf  and  Karl  Marx.  And  the  liberal-mind- 
ed ministers,  educators  and  others,  who  call 
themselves  "The  Friends  of  the  Soviet."  have 
responded    to    thU    program.    Hundreds    of 
preachers   of   the   modemlsUc-materlalistic- 
evolutlon    type,   who  are  InfideU.   men   who 
have   abandoned    the   true   Ooepel   of   Jesus 
ChrUt  and  turned  socialist,  with  hundreds 
more  of  college  professors  and  high  school 
teachers,  are  now  playing  Into  the  hands  of 
the  reds,  advocstlng  the  Introduction  of  the 
devU-lnsplred  theories  of  Marx-Lenin,  Trotz- 
sky  and  Stalin.  How  can  any  self-respecting 
man  or  woman,  not  to  speak  of  Christians, 
advocate  the  recognition  of  the  Sovleu  by 
our  government,  so  that  the  flag  of  honor 
and   glory,  can   be  dUplayed   alongside   the 
red  flag  of  blood,  murder  and  ruin? 
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POLITICIANS  ITROED  TO  HEED  SCI- 
ENTISTS ON  ABM   VOTE 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CAUrOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  10.  1969 
Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  all 
the  clamor  today  against  the  proposed 


antl-balllstie-mlssile  system,  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  whft  fate  might  befall 
us  in  future  years  were  we  forced  to  bar- 
gain with  unfriendly  or  enemy  nations 
from  a  position  of  weakness,  rather  than 
strength.  I  would  like  to  share  the  fol- 
lowing excellent  article  by  retired  Vice 
Adm.  Ruthven  E.  Libby  outlining  the 
strategic  merits  of  the  ABM  system: 
PoLrriciANs  UaoED  To  Hxkd  ScncNnsrs  on 
ABM  VoTs 
(By  Ruthven  E.  Ubby) 
The  spectacular  success  of  the  Apollo  10 
flight  leaves  no  doubt  that  there  Is  very 
little  that  Americans  cannot  do  If  we  put 
our  minds  to  It. 

The  problem  Is  to  get  us  to  concentrate 
on  the  things  that  are  vital;  to  select  the 
highest  priority  programs  from  among  the 
myriad  clamoring  for  our  attention,  and 
then  to  pursue  them  with  the  singleness  of 
purpose,  the  energy,  and  the  determination 
necessary  to  accomplish  them. 

Where  our  security  is  concerned,  the  proc- 
ess of  selection  Is  dlfllcult  at  best.  And  It  is 
made  more  difficult  by  the  persistence  with 
which  some  of  our  politicians  operate  on  the 
basis  that  their  skills  In  political  science 
qualifies  them  to  lead  in  matters  involving 
the  physical  sciences,  of  which  they  know 
very  little.  The  controversy  now  raging  over 
the  Safeguard  antibalUstlc  missile  system  Is 
an  example  of  the  damage  these  people  can 
do. 

One  of  the  foremost  world  experts  on  nu- 
clear physics.  Dr.  Edward  Teller,  says  of  this 
debate: 

( 'There  is  a)  need  for  afllrmatlve  action 
on  our  part  to  Insure  the  future  security  of 
this  nation.  The  dialogue  so  far  has  been 
dangerously  one-sided.  The  opposition  to  the 
Safeguard  system — a  system  which  Is  ac- 
tually defensive  and  nonprovocatlve — Is  ar- 
ticulate, organized  and  sustained. 

The  opponents  claim  there  Is  no  defense 
against  nuclear-tipped  ICBUs  (Interconti- 
nental baliutlc  missiles).  In  my  opinion 
there  is  not  sufficient  scientific  data  avail- 
able to  definitely  afllrm  or  deny  this  claim. 
"It  Is  fair  to  say  that  there  Is  not  yet  a 
sure  defense  against  enemy  nuclear  attack. 
But  this  Is  certainly  not  the  same  as  saying 
that  there  cannot  be  a  defensive  position 
against  nuclear  ICBMs  .  .  . 

"If  the  vote  Is  negative,  an  Important 
avenue  of  defense  will  be  blocked  for  a  long 
period.  The  need  for  a  favorable  decision  Is 
urgent  because  Soviet  Russia  has  caught  up 
with  us  in  offensive  power  and  is  rapidly 
forging  ahead.  In  not  more  than  five  years 
they  may  have  the  ability  to  wipe  out  our 
retalUtory  force  with  a  sudden  'first  strike.' 
Missile  defense  would  at  least  cast  a  doubt 
Into  the  minds  of  the  Communist  planners. 
If  they  cannot  be  certain  of  success  they 
probably  will  not  attack. 

"There  Is  barely  enough  time  If  we  act 
now." 

Another  qualified  advocate  of  the  Safe- 
guard system,  the  noted  author  and— In  her 
own  right,  political  scientist— Phyllis  Schla- 
fly,  recently  testified  before  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  In  support  of  the 
Safeguard  system.  Her  testimony  is  recom- 
mended reading  for  every  concerned  citi- 
zen. Commenting  on  the  contention  of  the 
opponents  of  the  Safeguard  system  that  the 
"best  hope  for  ultimate  security"  lies  in  an 
arms  control  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, she  warns: 

"The  delusion  that  America  can  be  de- 
fended by  treaties  Instead  of  by  weapons  Is 
the  most  persistent  and  pernicious  of  all  to- 
day's fallacies.  We  cannot  put  our  hope  for 
peace  In  agreements  with  the  Communists 
who  have  broken  their  pledged  word  to  every 
country  with  which  they  signed  a  major 
agreement  ...  A  confirmed  treaty-breaker  Is 
not  cured  by  being  invited  to  sign  one  more 
treaty  .  .  .., 

"The  McNamara  crowd  was  wrong  In  not 
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anticipating  that  the  Soviets  would  betray 
the  first  nuclear  test  ban. 

"It  was  wrong  in  foolishly  believing  that 
Khrushchev  would  not  send  his  nuclear  mis- 
siles Into  Cuba.  It  was  wrong  In  thinking 
that  the  Soviets  would  not  build  supennega- 
ton  weapons.  It  was  wrong  In  believing  that 
the  Soviets  would  stop  building  missiles 
when  they  achieved  parity.  It  was  wrong  in 
thinking  that  the  Soviets  have  'mellowed.' 
.  .  .  There  Is  no  record  of  the  McNamara 
crowd  ever  being  right  in  evaluating  Soviet 
capabilities  or  Intentions." 

In  this  particular  testimony,  she  Is  direct- 
ing her  fire  against  the  book  sponsored  by 
Sen.  Eklward  Kennedy,  D-Mass.,  released  to 
the  press  on  May  6,  of  which  she  says  that 
"the  dozens  upon  dozens  of  typographical  er- 
rors In  the  'hastily  printed'  report  are  ex- 
ceeded only  by  its  errors  of  historical  fact, 
of  logic,  and  of  strategic  analysis,  and  by 
its  Internal  Inconsistencies."  Yet  It  Is  this 
sort  of  specious  political  reasoning  that 
seems  to  be  tipping  the  scales  In  the  con- 
gressional malls,  against  the  deployment  of 
what  Is  really  a  pilot  operation. 

The  Safeguard  system  will  determine  how 
best  to  capitalize  on  the  $5  billion  already 
expended  In  research  on  the  antimissile  sys- 
tem, whlQ^^ven  If  not  100  per  cent  success- 
ful (which  nobody  expects  It  to  be)  will  save 
a  minimum  of  60  million  American  Uvea  In 
the  event  of  nuclear  attack.  It  also  will  serve 
as  a  powerful  deterrent  to  such  an  attack  by 
the  simple  fact  that  It  exists. 

The  clamoe-  against  the  S-ifeguard  system 
Is  a  part  of  what  Rep.  L.  Mendel  Rivers, 
D.-S.C,  another  dedicated  patriot,  has  char- 
acterized aptly  as  "a  fatigue  of  spirit,  malaise 
of  the  soul"  resulting  from  our  confusing 
military  preparedness  with  the  causes  of  war. 

Americans,  he  says,  "are  fatigued  with  the 
necessity  of  national  defense — the  necessity 
not  only  to  keep  a  large  force  of  missiles, 
ships,  and  men,  but  to  keep  it  ready,  to  keep 
It  ever  modern,  to  keep  It  in  an  adequate 
state  of  repair  .  .  .  This  fatigue  has  led  to 
a  striking  out  against  the  military  forces 
that  defend  us.  Our  military  are  attacked 
instead  of  the  threat  which  makes  the  mili- 
tary forces  necessary." 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  powerful  foroes 
in  this  country  are  making  strenuous  efforts 
to  turn  public  opinion  away  from  facing  up 
to  stringent  national  security  requlrementa. 
One  of  the  argumenta  most  often  heard  Is 
that  we  must  put  more  of  our  resources 
Into  meeting  domeeUc  needs,  and  hence  must 
take  funds  away  from  military  programs. 
There  are  two  fallacies  here:  one,  that  the 
percentage  of  resources  devoted  to  national 
defense  is  increasing;  the  other,  that  funds 
not  spent  on  military  defense  are  automati- 
cally available  for  more  laudable  purposes. 

As  to  fallacy  No.  1,  the  percentage  of  U.S. 
total  goods  and  services  spent  on  national 
defense  Is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  it  was 
a  decade  ago — 8.8  per  cent  In  the  yesir  ending 
June  30,  as  compared  with  8.7  per  cent  In 
1960. 

As  for  fallacy  No.  2,  Uncle  Sam  himself 
does  not  have  a  fixed  Income;  the  federal 
government  produces  nothing.  Everything  it 
has  comes  out  of  the  hides  of  the  taxpayers, 
who.  If  relieved  of  the  requirement  to  buy 
new  ships  or  tanks  or  airplanes,  may  not  be 
prone  to  buy  urban  renewal  Instead. 


In  any  case,  as  noted  cogently  by  Mendel 
Rivers;  "We  have  to  have  our  national  de- 
fense as  a  first  requirement  to  create  a 
framework  within  which  our  other  serious 
problems  can  be  solved."  We  evade  this  fact 
only  at  our  extreme  peril. 


ANALYSIS  OF  UJS.  POLICY  IN  ASIA 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  10,  1969 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
a  critical  time  not  only  in  terms  of  the 
directions  our  policies  will  take  with  re- 
spect to  Vietnam,  but  also  in  terms  of 
our  present  and  future  commitments  In 
all  of  Asia. 

An  excellent  analysis  of  the  alterna- 
tives our  Nation  and  Its  leaders  face  has 
been  written  for  the  New  York  Times  by 
C.  L.  Sulzberger.  It  is  worthy  of  immedi- 
ate and  careful  consideration  by  every- 
one concerned  with  American  foreign 
policy  in  general,  and  our  commitments 
in  Asia,  in  specific. 

The  article  foHows: 
Foreign  Affairs:   More  Out  or  Less 
(By  C.  L.  Sulzberger) 

Seattle. — United  States  policy  seeks  to 
Vletnamlze  the  Indochina  war  as  quickly  as 
possible  by  turning  over  to  the  Saigon  Gov- 
ernment responsibility  for  defending  Itself. 
Apart  from  political  convenience  suitable  to 
the  frazzled  American  mood,  the  object  Is  to 
disengage  from  what  has  become  a  basic 
commitment. 

WITHDRAWAL   NOW? 

Whether  this  can  be  achieved  remains  dif- 
ficult to  forecast.  Hanoi  has  given  no  real 
indication  it  will  permit  withdrawal  In  ei- 
ther orderly  or  honorable  fashion  despite 
illusions  carefully  cultivated  by  those  who, 
convinced  the  war  is  ruining  the  U.S.  social 
fabric,   are   prepared   to  believe  anything. 

Yet  it  is  worth  considering  whether  the 
policy,  should  It  succeed,  might  not  anyway 
prove  counterproductive.  In  the  long  run  it 
could  bring  about  more  not  less  U.S.  en- 
tanglement In  Southeast  Asia.  For  we  are 
feverishly  building  the  wrong  kind  of  Viet- 
namese military  force  in  order  that  Saigon 
can  take  over  the  burden  from  American 
troops  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

We  are  foisting  a  complex,  heavily  mecha- 
nized and  automatically  armed  military  ma- 
chine on  a  country  that  cannot  finance, 
Indtutrially  sustain,  or  technically  man  such 
an  establishment.  In  the  hope  of  fairly  swift 
departure  from  South  Vietnam  we  are  creat- 
ing there  a  system  bound  to  tie  It  to  us  for 
years  to  come. 

For  if  Saigon  is  to  take  over  the  burden 
of  a  "Vletnamlzed"  war  it  will  have  to  de- 
pend on  American  equipment,  spare  parts, 
money  and  technical  assistance — and  this 
situation  must  continue  indefinitely. 


Already  we  have  seen  a  similar  trend  In 
South  Korea  where  U.S.  Involvement  re- 
mains critical  and  extensive.  South  Korea 
has  a  very  large  army  but  it  relies  upon  an 
American  alliance  and  the  continued  pres- 
ence of  two  American  divisions  plus  weapons, 
parts,  techniques  and  gadgetry  that,  despite 
a  continuing  economic  boom,  Seoul  couldn't 
Eust.iin  alone. 

Paradoxically,  the  means  by  which  Wash- 
ington seeks  to  reduce  short-range  Asian 
commitments  actually  Insure  their  long- 
range  continuance.  The  South  Vietnamese 
Army,  like  the  South  Korean  Army,  is  a 
microcosmlc  reflection  of  our  own  military 
establishment. 

The  North  Vietnamese  Army  Is  much  more 
of  an  Infantry  force  rendered  effective  by 
highly  trained  soldiers,  skilled  tactics,  and 
weapons  that  can  mostly  be  repaired  or  repro- 
duced by  the  local  economy.  Thus,  North 
Vietnam  Is  better  adapted  to  stand  on  its 
own  feet  after  the  war. 

U.S.  involvement  in  Asia  has  brought  differ- 
ing commitments  in  the  Philippines,  Oki- 
nawa, Taiwan,  South  Korea,  South  Vietnam, 
ThaUand,  Laos,  and  Japan.  We  are  pledged  to 
protect  these  areas  under  accords  that  are  In 
no  way  harmonious.  The  strategic  key  Is  Oki- 
nawa which  we  have  promised  to  return  to 
Japan  although  we  don't  yet  know  how  to 
provide  a  substitute  for  our  bases  and  nu- 
clear arsenal  there. 

JAPANESE    OBLIGATIONS 

Japan,  which  has  an  Inadequate  and  con- 
stitutionally restricted  defense  establish- 
ment, is  obligated  under  the  Yoehlda-Ache- 
son  agreement  of  Sept.  8,  1951,  to  support 
U.N.  military  actions  in  the  Par  East — mean- 
ing any  U.S.  military  action  in  South  Korea. 
Washington  cleverly  maintains  the  legal  fic- 
tion that  ite  commanding  officer  there  is  a 
U.N.,  not  a  U.S.,  general — thus  keeping  Japan 
tied  to  a  commitment  It  Isn't  really  obliged 
to  maintain  under  ite  U.S.  Security  Treaty. 

American  Par  East  policy  developed  from 
a  series  of  itirches  starting  with  the  1943 
Cairo  Conference  which  promised  Taiwan  to 
China  and  involved  us  in  the  contest  be- 
tween Mao  Tse-tung  and  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

Subsequently  we  pledged  the  rettirn  of 
Okinawa  to  Japan  and  simultaneously  made 
it  the  keystone  of  our  East  Asian  defenses. 
We  made  Japan  forswear  rearmament  in  a 
constitution  we  imposed  and  thereby  in- 
sured that  we  would  have  to  protect  that 
country  Indefinitely. 

It  Is  pointless  to  argue  that  if  the  United 
States  doesn't  keep  forces  In  Japan,  that 
country  will  rearm,  allowing  a  militaristic 
class  to  seize  control.  In  fact  the  Japanese 
gain  immensely  from  these  curious  arrange- 
ments, spending  a  widow's  mite  on  defense 
and  using  the  consequent  ecofMmic  advan- 
tage In  world  markete. 

TIME  TO  ANALYZE  PLANS 

Obvlovisly  It  Is  time  to  reexamine  our 
Asian  commitmenta.  While  doing  so,  it 
would  be  wise  to  study  the  implications  of 
contemplated  policies  which,  in  the  name 
of  reducing  our  Involvement  in  Asia,  could 
actually  extend  its  duration.  I  am  in  no 
sense  arguing  for  withdrawal  but  I  am  argu- 
ing that  policy-makers  should  analyze  the 
ultimate  meaning  of  their  plans. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Tf'erf/icsrfai^,  June  11,  1969 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  O.  Latch, 
DX).,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

r?iou  Shalt  do  ttiat  which  is  right  and 
good  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord:  that  it 
may  be  well  with  thee. — Deuteronomy 
6:18. 

Eternal  God,  our  Father,  with  reverent 


hearts  we  pause  in  the  midst  of  the  day's 
duties  to  lift  our  spirits  to  Thee,  imto 
whom  all  hearts  are  open,  all  desires 
known,  and  from  whom  no  secrets  are 
hid.  Cleanse  the  thoughts  of  our  hearts 
by  the  inspiration  of  Thy  Holy  Bpliit  that 
we  may  love  Thee  more  perfecUy,  serve 
our  country  more  fully,  and  lead  our 
people  more  diligently. 


During  these  difificult  days  let  us  not 
add  to  the  problems  we  face  by  our  own 
ill  will  and  our  selfish  endeavors,  rather 
help  us  to  become  part  of  the  solution 
by  our  own  good  will  and  our  unsdflsh 
efforts  to  lead  our  people  to  wider  areas 
of  understanding,  tolerance,  and  friend- 
liness. 

Direct  the  leaders  of  our  Nation,  our 
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President,  our  beloved  Speaker,  and  all 
the  Members  of  ConRreu.  Grant  unto 
them  wisdom  and  strength  that,  uphold- 
ing what  Is  light,  and  standing  by  what 
Is  true,  tli^may  follow  Thy  holy  will 
and  fuUm>nrhy  purpose  for  mankind: 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


OKLAHOMA     PRESS     ASSOCIATION 
SUPPORTS    NEWSPAPER    BILL 

(Mr.  EDMONDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  ma- 
terial.) 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
you  know,  I  am  one  of  100  House  spon- 
sors of  the  Newspaper  Preservation  Act, 
which  would  exempt  from  antitrust  ac- 
tion '  Joint  operating  arrangements 
WhereOy  two  newspapers.  Individually 
owned  and  having  individual  editorial 
voices,  combine  certain  mechanical  and 
business  functions.  I  support  this  legis- 
lation because  it  does  truly  preserve  in- 
dependent and  competitive  editorial 
voices  in  22  American  cities  where  other- 
wise one  of  the  newspapers  would  have 
become  a  victim  of  the  steadily  increas- 
ing costs  of  newspaper  production. 

With  this  in  mind,  it  is  with  deep 
gratitude  that  I  received  a  telegram 
from  the  Oklahoma  Press  Association 
endorsing  this  legislation.  It  Is  good  to 
have  this  kind  of  support  at  home,  where 
I  have  many  true  friends  among  the  edi- 
tors and  publishers.  I  would  like  to  read 
this  telegram,  if  I  may : 

The  Board  of  Directors  or  the  Oklahoma 
Press  Association,  on  behalf  of  Its  member 
dally  and  weekly  newspapers,  unanimously 
endorse  and  urge  favorable  action  by  the 
Congress  on  H.R.  8765  or  S.  1530.  We  note 
that  you  and  all  other  members  of  the 
Oklahoma  delegation  are  authors  of  this 
legislation  and  we  commend  you  for  your 
efforts  to  permit  the  continuation  of  joint 
operating  newspapers  as  defined  in  this  leg- 
islation and  for  the  continued  preservation 
of  separate  and  independent  editorial  ex- 
pression In  the  communities  so  affected. 

The  telegram  is  signed  by  Ben  Black- 
stock,  secretary-manager  of  the  Okla- 
homa Press  Association. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  grassroots  support 
is  heartening  and  illustrates  the  under- 
standing the  newspaper  editors  and  pub- 
lishers have  of  the  urgent  need  for  this 
legislation. 


SCARE    TACTICS   ON   THE   SURTAX 
SHAMEFUL  AND  IRRESPONSIBLE 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday. 
Treasury  Secretary  David  M.  Kennedy 
declared  in  the  public  press  that  the  con- 
ditions In  the  country  "might  require  the 
imposition  of  wage  and  price  controls." 

On  Friday,  Presidential  Coiinselor 
Arthur  P.  Bums  said  that  devaluation  of 


the  dollar  was  among  possible  dire  cir- 
cumstances of  congressional  failure  to  go 
along  with  the  surtax. 

These  suggestions  were  mentioned  but 
never  seriously  presented  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Coounittee.  The  utiliza- 
tion of  these  scare  tactics  is  shameful  and 
irresponsible. 

There  are  other  and  more  acceptable 
means  of  meeting  the  problems  of  sky- 
rocketing Interest  rates.  Federal  deposits 
might  very  well  be  moved  from  banks 
which  have  profitably  parlayed  interest 
rates  into  institutions  which  encourage 
homebuildlng  at  Interest  rates  controlled 
by  VA  and  PHA  restrictions. 

In  addition  to  repealing  the  investment 
credit,  perhaps  Congress  should  suspend 
the  use  of  accumulated  credits  for  tax 
purposes  in  tax  year  1969  and,  perhaps, 
1970. 

Perhaps  the  time  has  come  for  Con- 
gress to  adopt  a  national  usury  law  to 
limit  the  allowable  interest  rate  to  levels 
of  moral  decency,  if  any  remains  in 
money  matters. 

In  any  event.  Congress  should  not  allow 
the  administration  to  bully  through  the 
surtax  to  create  a  surplus  for  the  prin- 
cipal benefit  of  those  who  propelled  the 
country  Into  its  present  Inflationary 
debacle. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON  PRODUCES  RE- 
SULTS IN  THE  VIETNAM  SITUA- 
TION 

<Mr.  WYMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  become 
sick  and  tired  of  those  carpmg  dema- 
gogs who  criticize  President  Nixon's  an- 
nouncement that  25,000  troops  will  be 
retiUTied  from  Vietnam  as  "tokenism." 
The  American  people  understand  that 
this  progress  on  the  long  road  back  is 
the  direct  result  of  President  Nixon's 
decision  to  honor  his  commitment  in  the 
recent  election  campaign  as  well  as  to 
keep  faith  with  our  overall  national  se- 
curity needs  which  impel  the  conclusion 
that  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  the 
defense  of  South  Vietnam  must  be  im- 
dertaken  by  South  Vietnamese  and  not 
by  Americans. 

The  fact  Is  that  President  Nixon  is 
bringing  Americans  home.  The  record  of 
action  by  prior  administrations  is  pre- 
cisely the  opposite.  Under  them  Ameri- 
cans were  sent  overseas  to  combat  by 
the  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  tragi- 
cally, to  combat  in  a  war  in  which  Amer- 
ican policy  was  not  to  use  its  full  capa- 
bility to  win  or  even  to  protect  the  lives 
of  the  boys  It  ordered  to  flght  there. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  hard  truth  Is  that 
the  "tokenism"  critics  are  hurting  badly 
because  at  long  last  o\ir  new  President 
is  acting  to  undo  the  awful  mess  prior 
Presidents  committed  us  to.  Those  that 
want  us  out  of  Vietnam  on  an  honorable 
basis  at  the  earliest  possible  moment — 
whom  I  believe  are  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  our  citizenry,  young  and  old 
alike — rejoice  at  the  positive  action  of 
President  Nixon  which  sees  the  flrst 
meaningful  step  being  taken  down  the 
long  road  home. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

(Mr.  DULSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
week  of  May  26  I  was  absent  frMn  Wash- 
ington on  official  business  by  leave 
granted  previously  by  the  House. 

Had  I  been  present  and  voting.  I 
would  have  voted  "yea"  on  rollcall  Nos. 
65.  66.  and  69.  On  rollcall  No.  68. 1  would 
have  voted  "nay." 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  FISH- 
ERIES TO  FILE  REPORT  ON  HR. 
265 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  may 
have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  re- 
port on  the  bill  H.R.  265. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  CEDERBERQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorxun 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House.  A  call  of  the  House 
was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roU.  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

(RoUNo.  79] 
Anderson,  ni.     Edwards.  Calif.  Moorhead 

Anderson.  Felghan  Murphy.  N.T. 

Tenn.  Plsh  OKonskl 

Ashbrook  Ford.  O'Neill,  Mass. 

Ashler  William  D.  Patman 

Ayres  Praser  PeUy 

Bates  Oarmata  Powell 

Bla«gl  Oettys  Pryor,  Ark. 

Bow  Qoldwater  Rallsback 

Brasco  Hays  Rlegle 

Burton,  Utah      Hubert  Ronan 

Carey  Helstoskl  Scheuer 

Carter  Jacobs  Slkes 

Celler  Kee  Smith,  N.T. 

Chappell  Kinran  Sprtnger 

Chlsholm  Kuykendall  Stratton 

Clark  Kyroe  Stuckey 

Clay  Landgrebe  Teague.  Calif. 

Collier  Leggett  Teague.  Tes. 

Culver  Lennon  Thompson,  N  J. 

Cunningham      Long,  La.  Tunney 

Dawson  Lowensteia  Whltten 

Dingell  Mann  Wilson. 

Downing  I4atsunaga             Charles  H. 

Dwyer  MUls  Wold 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  360 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 
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On  May  28,  1969: 

H.R.  2948.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
PrescUIa  Caramanzana: 

H.R.  3464.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Balluardo  Prasca; 

H.R.  6269.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the 
300th  anmversary  of  the  founding  of  South 
Carolina;  and 

H.R.  8188.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing   of    medals   in    commemoration    of    the 
lOOth   anniversary   of   the   founding  of   the 
city  of  Wichita,  Kans. 
On  Junes,  1969: 

H.R.  9328.  An  act  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  special  pay  to  naval 
officers,  qualified  in  submarines,  who  have 
the  current  technical  qualification  for  duty 
in  connecUon  with  supervision,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  naval  nuclear  propul- 
sion plants,  who  agree  to  remain  in  active 
submarine  service  for  one  period  of  4  years 
beyond  any  other  obligated  active  service, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  PILE  PRIVILEGED  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  a  certain  privileged  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


LIMITATIONS  ON  USE  OF  PUBLIC 
PROPERTY 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  436  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  436 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
1035)  limiting  the  use  for  demonstration 
purposes  of  any  federally  owned  property 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  requiring  the 
posting  of  a  bond,  and  for  other  purposes. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  five-minute  rule.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and  re- 
port the  bin  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as  or- 
dered on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Colher)  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
customary  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Quillen)  ;  and 
pending  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  intend  to  ad- 
dress the  House  at  any  length  upon  this 
matter. 

As  the  reading  of  the  rule  by  the  Clerk 
indicates,  this  is  an  open  rule  providing 
for  2  hours  of  general  debate  on  the  bill. 


H.R.  1035,  which  is  a  bill  that  would 
prescribe  certain  limitations,  and  in  fact 
certain  prohibitions,  upon  the  use  of 
Federal  property  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  might  just  as 
wfell  be  candid  about  It  and  state  that 
this  bill  was  provoked  by  the  sad  spec- 
tacle that  we  had  here  last  year  when  a 
certain  ^roup  moved  into  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  took  over  by  permit  the 
use  of  toie  Mall  down  here  in  the  so- 
called  Insurrection  City.  I  would  like  to 
use  another  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  history  of  our 
country,  with  one  exception,  public  prop- 
erty in  the  District  of  Columbia  has 
never  been  used  by  any  group  for  en- 
campments on  such  public  property. 
That  exception  occurred  many  years  ago 
when  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  organi- 
zation was  given  a  permit  to  camp  on 
District  of  Columbia  and  U.S.  property. 

Last  year,  when  the  group  to  which  I 
have  referred  came  here,  it  cost  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country  somewhere  be- 
tween $1  and  $2  million  to  clean  up  after 
those  people  had  abandoned  the  Mall 
area  where  they  had  encamped.  That 
was  a  sad  spectacle,  Mr.  Si>eaker.  It  was 
a  sad  spectacle  from  more  than  one  point 
of  view.  A  great  many  good  people  were 
deluded  into  coming  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  imder  the  pretense  of  getting 
something  from  the  Federal  CSovern- 
ment.  I  know  of  my  own  knowledge  that 
a  great  many  of  those  people  who  came 
here  were  so  disillusioned  that  they  left 
and  went  home.  Yet  there  were  the  usual 
troublemakers  who  did  bring  about  some 
trouble  and  who  absolutely  disregarded 
the  law. 

All  this  bill  would  do  would  be  to  pro- 
hibit certain  uses  of  Federal  property 
here  in  the  District  of  Columbia  by  any 
group,  regardless  of  who  they  are.  It 
would  prohibit  them  from  coming  in 
here  and  taking  over  Federal  property 
for  camps  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpay- 
ers and  disrupting  the  orderly  procedure 
here  in  the  seat  of  government. 

Last  year,  at  the  height  of  the  en- 
campment to  which  I  have  referred, 
when  efforts  were  being  made  to  get 
those  people  to  go  home  and  quit  dis- 
rupting our  seat  of  government  and  de- 
stroying public  property,  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  taking  cognizance  of 
the  situation,  reported  out  a  bill,  which 
cleared  the  Rules  Committee  and  was  re- 
ported to  the  House  for  consideration. 
However,  the  bill  was  never  activated. 
It  was  never  called  up. 

Today  we  are  considering  the  bill.  We 
are  considering  it  in  a  different  climate. 
a  climate  in  which  the  emotion  that  was 
present  at  that  time  does  not  now  exist. 
So  there  is  nothing  discriminatory  about 
the  bill.  It  merely  provides  that  no  or- 
ganization— Boy  Scouts,  poor  people,  the 
American  Legion,  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign World  Wars — no  one  can  use  the 
property  for  camping  or  establishing  a 
so-called  city. 

I  know  objection  has  been  raised  to 
this  bill  because  some  people  have  said  it 
would  infringe  on  the  right  of  free  as- 
sembly and  free  speech. 

I  do  not  believe  that  is  true  at  all.  This 
Federal  City,  after  all,  is  the  seat  of  the 


Federal  Government.  The  property  be- 
longs to  all  the  people.  All  the  people 
have  a  right  to  come  to  Washington  and 
to  enjoy  it,  v/ithout  having  the  scenery 
marred  by  these  imseemly  things  that 
happened  on  a  previous  occasion.  We 
have  thousands  of  people  in  the  District 
today — and  some  of  them  are  here  in  the 
galleries — v  ho  want  to  view  their  Federal 
City  and  to  enjoy  it  without  the  extrane- 
ous disturbances  and  the  marches  upon 
Washington. 

Since  I  am  mentioning  the  word 
"marches,"  I  want  to  point  out  there  is 
nothing  in  this  bill  that  will  prohibit  a 
march-!-a  peaceful  demonstration — pro- 
vided the  participants  do  not  camp  in  or 
sit  in,  such  a.-  we  had  last  year,  over- 
night on  Federal  property. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
rules  and  the  belated  enactment  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Haley). 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
say  to  aJBt  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi,  that  I  support  this  rule  and 
I  support  this  bill.  If  any  person  within 
the  sound  of  my  voice  or  in  this  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  had  seen  the 
disgraceful  situation  whlch^ developed  in 
our  Nation's  Capital  a  year  ago.  I  am 
sure  he  also  would  support  this  bill. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  the 
limitations  on  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  from  which  this  bill  comes,  but 
I  hope  the  passage  of  this  bill  will  not 
interfere  in  any  respect  with  the  bill 
that  many  of  us  have  cosponsored  and 
introduced  to  make  a  law  similar  to  this 
bill  apply  to  all  the  public  lands  and  the 
public  parks  of  the  United  States. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  has 
well  said  that  the  Capital  City  lands 
are  owned  by  the  Federal  Government, 
and  are  for  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  they  should  not  be  deprived 
of  the  use  of  these  lands. 

We  had  here  a  city  within  a  city,  a 
situation  where  the  Park  Police  could 
not  go  in,  where  the  police  authority  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  could  not  func- 
tion. When  we  bring  in  the  other  bill 
which  will  apply  to  all  the  lands  owned 
by  the  people,  intended  for  their  use  and 
recreation  and  enjoyment,  I  hope  we 
will  have  the  support  not  only  of  this 
committee,  but  also  of  every  Member  of 
this  House  of  Representatives.  It  is  a 
piece  of  legislation  which  is  greatly 
needed.  We  should  never  again  allow  a 
situation  to  develop  such  as  we  had  last 
year. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  for  his  usual 
splendid  contribution  to  the  debate  in 
this  House.  I  remind  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  that  this  Member  of  the  House 
Is  aware  of  the  bill  that  was  reported 
last  year,  but  which  was  not  considered. 
I  understand  it  has  been  reported  again 
this  year,  by  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee,  of  which  the  gentle- 
man is  a  valuable  member. 

I  concur  with  the  statement  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Rules  Committee 
has  so  ably  said.  HJl.  1035  establishes  a 
limitation  on  the  use  of  pubUc  property 
within  the  District  of  Colimibla. 

The  bill  will  be  presented  under  an 
open  rule,  with  2  hours  of  general  de- 
bate, upon  the  adoption  of  House  Reso- 
luticm  439. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  insure 
that  the  public  grounds  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  will  be  open  to  use  and 
enjoyment  by  all  Americans.  To  ensure 
this  result,  the  bill  proposes  to  place  re- 
strictions on  the  issuance  of  permits  of 
use  of  such  public  groimds  in  the  futxire. 
The  bill  prohibits  the  Issuance  of  any 
permit  by  a  Federal  or  District  of 
Columbia  officer  to  use  any  real  property 
within  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
camping,  sleeping,  sitting  in.  or  any 
other  overnight  use.  or  for  erecting  any 
temporary  buildings  thereon.  This  is  an 
absolute  prohibition  except  for  the  pro- 
viso that  no  governmental  use  or  activity 
•n  the- public  property  is  limited  or  re- 
stricted by  the  bill 

Any  permit  issued  for  a  demonstra- 
tion, or  other  activity  is  not  to  be  con- 
strued to  permit  any  of  the  prohibited 
overnight  uses  previously  mentioned. 

Further.  In  issuing  any  permit,  if  the 
Issuing  officer  has  reason  to  believe  that 
any  damage  to  the  real  property  or  per- 
sons will  occur,  he  must  require  the  post- 
ing of  a  surety  bond  to  cover  sdl  pos- 
sible damage  repair  costs  or  liability  for 
personal  Injury  which  may  follow  from 
the  granting  of  such  permit. 

Finally,  the  bill  revokes  all  outstand- 
ing permits  of  use  which  could  not  be 
granted  after  the  enactment  of  this  bill. 
Last  year  the  committee  reported  H.R. 
16981.  a  bill  which  I  wholeheartedly 
supported  and  which  was  very  similar 
except  for  one  omission  in  the  present 
bilL  H.R.  1035  deletes  the  provision 
creating  a  Joint  Committee  on  Griev- 
ances whose  sole  function  was  to  receive 
petitions  of  citizens  who  desire  to  lodge 
grievances  officially  with  the  Congress. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  long  overdue, 
and  I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  rule. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Two  rules  in  2  days,  open 
rules  without  any  waivers  of  points  of 
order  or  any  other  restrictions  upon  the 


consideration  £t  legislation.  Is  almost 
more  than  the'^^^eman  from  Iowa  can 
bear.  I  want  to  thank  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee for  these  two  rules  in  2  days  to 
consider  legislation  on  a  wide-open  basis. 
but  with  the  warning  against  three  of 
them  In  3  days.  That  would  be  too  much 
to  bear.  I  fear. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man.  I  should  like  to  say  it  is  my  hope 
we  will  have  more  open  rules  without 
any  limitations. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  have  any 
further  requests  for  time? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  a  couple  of  minutes. 

I  do  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to 


quarrel  with  my  good  friend  from  Iowa, 
a  man  with  whom  I  seldom  And  myaeU 
In  disagreement,  one  of  the  greateat 
legislators  and  one  of  the  men  who  con- 
tribute as  much  if  not  more  than  any- 
one else  in  this  body  for  the  welfare 
of  this  country  and  the  perpetuation  of 
its  ideals  and  its  philosophy  as  con- 
ceived by  the  Pounding  Fathers  and  writ- 
ten into  that  Immortal  charter,  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

Now.  I  am  not  yielding  to  my  friend 
yet.  because  I  am  satisfied  he  would  be 
perfectly  happy  to  Just  let  me  leave 
the  record  there  in  full  praise  of  him 
without  quarreling  with  him.  as  I  said 
I  was  going  to  do  when  I  started  out. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  did  not  hear  my  friend 
the  other  day-^and  I  know  he  will  cor- 
rect me  if  I  miastate  the  hearsay  evi- 
dence that  I  received — state  that  he  was 
complaining  about  the  number  of  closed 
rules  that  came  out  of  the  little,  unim- 
portant committee  up  here,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules.  I  do  not  know  Just  how 
far  he  went  with  that,  but  again  my  at- 
tention was  diverted  today  when  he  said 
something  in  a  colloquy  with  my  friend 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Quillen).  I  just 
want  to  say  to  my  friend  from  Iowa 
first  that  in  my  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  of  service  on  that  commit- 
tee I  have  never  supported  a  closed  rule. 
Now.  that  In  itself,  of  course,  does  not 
answer  the  gentleman,  but  I  would  ask 
the  gentleman  to  enumerate,  if  he  so  de- 
sires, the  niunber  of  closed  rules  that 
have  been  reported  out  in  this  session, 
and  I  will  give  him  a  moment  to  con- 
sider that  while  I  further  chastise  him. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  not  grant 
many  closed  rules  up  there,  and  when  we 
do.  as  I  said  a  moment  ago.  It  is  over  the 
objection  of  this  humble  member  of  that 
committee.  The  only  rules  that  have  been 
granted,  that  I  can  recall  Just  offhand 
in  a  closed  fashion — a  gag  rule,  as  my 
friend  calls  them,  and  with  which  defi- 
nition I  agree — have  been  revenue  bills. 
Everybody  in  the  leadership  around  here 
seems  to  be  in  concurrence  on  the  bring- 
ing out  of  closed  rules  on  revenue  mat- 
ters. I  have  always  taken  the  position — 
and  I  take  this  opportunity  to  restate 
it — that  this  body  of  elected  officials  of 
the  people  has  as  much  right  to  consider 
a  bill  and  are  Just  as  capable  of  consid- 
ering a  bill  here  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
as  are  the  Members  of  the  other  body 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol. 

I  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  friend  does 
not  want  to  state  something  that  Is  not 
correct,  but  if  he  will  use  his  influence 
with  his  leadership  over  there  and  with 
the  minority  representatives  on  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  I  will 
promise  him  I  will  continue  to  use  mine 
over  here,  although  I  have  never  been 
very  successful  in  that.  I  just  wanted  to 
get  the  record  straight  here  that  we  do 
not  as  a  rule  grrnt  closed  rules.  I  know 
my  friend  does  not  want  to  leave  the 
record  in  such  confusion. 
I  now  yield  to  my  friend  from  Iowa. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  hope  my  good  friend 
from  Bfllsslssippl  understood  when  I 
spoke  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Qun-LEN)  a  few  moments  ago  on  the 
subject  of  this  being  an  open  rule  that 
I  did  not  use  the  word  "closed"  or  the 
phrase  "closed  rule."  I  was  compliment- 


ing him.  and  I  now  compliment  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee, 
for  having  brought  out  two  rules  In  2 
days  without  any  restrictions  in  them. 

Now.  it  is  a  question  of  what  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a  closed  rule.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned  the  waiver  of  points  of  order 
on  a  bill,  or  any  Important  part  of  a 
bill,  is  in  the  nature  of  a  closed  rule; 
that  is,  up  to  a  point.  I  say  again  that 
it  is  a  question  of  what  we  mean  by 
"closed  rules."  And,  I  would  have  to  say 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  CoLMER).  that  about  every 
other  rule  that  has  come  out  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  so  far  this  year  has 
had  some  kind  of  restriction  in  It,  if  my 
memory  serves  me  correctly.  I  would  be 
glad  to  go  back  and  look  at  the  rules  that 
have  been  issued,  but  in  my  opinion  al- 
together too  many  of  them  have  carried 
some  restriction  upon  the  full  consider- 
ation of  bills  that  the  rules  of  the  House 
would  otherwise  provide.  Insofar  as  the 
personal  reference  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  is  concerned,  I  am 
overwhelmed  by  his  graciousness.  And, 
if  I  have  ever  said  anything  In  an  unkind 
maimer  In  the  few  years  that  I  have 
been  aroimd  here  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  or  its  chairman,  I  hereby  retract 
it. 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
Mr.  Speaker,  for  ills  retraction.  I  do  not 
yield  to  him  to  correct  me  on  that  either. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  1035)  limiting  the  use  for 
demonstration  purposes  of  any  federally 
owned  property  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, requiring  the  posting  of  a  bond, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEZ  OF  THB  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  HJl.  1035.  with  Mr. 
Plynt  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  biU. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Gray)  will- 
be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Cramex)  will  be 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Gray). 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  very  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Fallon)  . 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R. 
1035,  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  is  almost  Identical  to  sim- 
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liar  legislation  reported  by  this  commit- 
tee last  year  on  which  a  rule  was  granted 
but  which  was  not  considered  for  floor 
action  by  this  body. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  is  sim- 
ple legislation.  It  would  prohibit  the  use 
of  any  real  property  within  the  District 
of  Columbia  either  Federal,  federally 
controlled,  or  controlled  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  be  used  for  camping, 
sleeping,  sitting  in.  or  overnight  occu- 
pancy or  for  constructing  or  erecting  any 
temporary  building  or  structure  on  such 
property.  It  would  also  require  in  cases 
where  the  issuing  agency  deemed  it  nec- 
essary that  for  all  other  uses  of  real 
property  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Fed- 
eral or  District  govenmient  within  the 
District  that  where  a  permit  was  to  be 
issued  for  any  other  use  of  the  real  prop- 
erty that  the  permitting  officer  would 
have  the  power  if  he  deemed  damage  of 
some  type  would  occur  as  a  result  of  the 
issuance  of  such  a  permit  to  require  the 
posting  of  a  bond  to  indemnify  the  Gov- 
ernment before  such  permit  would  be 
issued. 

This,  in  essence,  is  what  the  bill  does. 
It  is  a  simple  bill.  It  does  not  infringe 
on  the  right  of  any  American  to  petition 
his  Government,  to  demonstrate  in  the 
District  of  Coliunbia  or  to  peacefully  pro- 
test as  he  sees  fit.  It  is  a  bUI  that  is  based 
on  the  premise  that  the  national  shrines 
and  treasures  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
belong  to  all  Americans  and  should  be 
preserved  for  the  use  of  all  Americans. 

It  was  needed  last  year.  It  is  needed 
this  year.  I  reccnnmend  its  passage. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  takes  no  great 
pride  in  bringing  forth  this  proposed 
legislation  today,  primarily  because  we 
are  distressed  that  it  has  become  nec- 
essary because  of  certain  events  to 
make  it  necessary  that  legislation  be 
reported  to  this  body  for  action.  But 
imf ortunately  we  believe  as  a  committee 
it  is  necessary  that  Congress  take  some 
action  to  prohibit  camp-ins  and  sleep- 
ins,  erection  of  temporary  facilities  and 
so  forth  on  Government  property  in  the 
District  of  Coliunbia.  That  is  why  we 
present  for  your  consideration  today  the 
bill,  HJl.  1035.  This  bill  is  not  aimed  at 
any  particular  group. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  public  buildings 
and  grounds  of  the  United  States  are 
the  property  of  all  the  people  of  this 
great  country.  Washington.  D.C.,  epit- 
omizes what  this  Nation  stands  for.  It 
is  here  that  the  people  have  placed  the 
monuments,  the  statues,  and  other  im- 
portant works  that  points  to  our  purpose 
as  a  Nation.  We  must  guard  all  of  these 
great  assets.  It  is  the  personal  responsi- 
bility and  the  personal  duty  of  we,  the 
elected  Representatives,  to  see  that  this 
Nation's  Capital  is  preserved  for  genera- 
tions yet  imbom. 

Mr.  Chairmsm,  last  year  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  Works  held  exten- 
sive hearings  on  similar  legislation,  H.R. 
16981,  and  reported  it  out  of  the  sub- 
committee and  full  committee  and  ob- 
tained a  rule  thereon. 

But  because  of  certain  temperaments 
in  the  House,  t^e  bUl  was  not  acted 
upon. 


We  come  today  with  the  valuable  in- 
formation of  hindsight.  You  have  heard 
the  old  saying  that  hindsight  is  better 
than  foresight.  If  we  had  passed  that 
legislation  last  year  while  it  was  pending 
we  could  have  saved  the  American  tax- 
payers more  than  $1  million.  More  im- 
portantly, we  could  have  alleviated 
human  suffering  in  the  mud  and  in  the 
squalor  down  in  what  has  now  become 
known  as  Resurrection  City. 

But  more  than  what  we  saw  as  an 
ill-fated  camp-in  on  the  Mall,  more  than 
that,  my  friends,  is  the  fact  that  other 
Americans  were  denied  the  same  oppor- 
tunity to  camp.  We  have  received  by 
the  administration  and  in  the  Congress 
more  than  3,000  letters  from  your  con- 
stituents and  my  constituents  asking  for 
permission  to  camp  on  Government 
property  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  answer  has  been  an  unequivocal 
"No,  No,  No,  you  are  not  permitted  to 
camp." 

So  I  say  to  the  Members  today  that 
we  have  been  operating  on  a  double 
standard  of  morality.  We  have  said  to 
one  group  it  is  perfectly  all  right  to  des- 
ecrate our  monuments,  it  is  perfectly  all 
right  to  pollute  the  pools,  it  is  perfectly 
all  right  to  tear  up  the  sod  down  on  the 
beautiful  green  between  all  of  the  con- 
crete and  our  f.ne  statues  and  our  fine 
buildings,  but  to  the  Boy  Scouts  or  Amer- 
ican Legion  or  any  other  group  or  indi- 
vidual that  wants  to  camp  we  have  said 
"No."  This  bill  would  correct  that  in- 
justice. This  bill  would  treat  everyone  in 
America  alike,  regardless  of  race,  creed, 
or  color. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  very  simple 
bill.  It  has  one  section  with  three  sub- 
sections, (a),  (b),  and  (c).  I  shall  ex- 
plain what  the  bill  does. 

Subsection  (a)  precludes  and  prohibits 
any  agent  of  the  Federal  Goverrunent 
or  the  District  of  Columbia  government 
from  issuing  a  permit  to  camp,  sleep  in, 
or  construct  temporary  shelters  or  facil- 
ities anywhere  on  Government  property 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Subsection  (b)  would  very  simply  say 
that  if  you  are  going  to  peacefully  dem- 
onstrate, if  you  are  going  to  march,  if 
you  are  going  to  petition  your  Govern- 
ment, we  say  you  certainly  have  a  right 
to  do  so,  and  if  there  is  any  doubt  in 
the  issuing  agent's  mind,  he  must  require 
the  posting  of  a  bond  for  any  damage 
that  might  occur  to  such  property  dur- 
ing such  activities. 

Third,  subsection  (c)  says  that  if  a 
permit  has  already  been  issued  before 
this  legislation  becomes  law,  and  that 
permit  is  not  consistent  with  this  law. 
it  is  automatically  revoked.  It  is  just 
that  simple. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  to  those 
who  will  speak  in  opposition  to  this  bill, 
and  to  those  of  you  who  are  here  on  the 
floor,  that  this  bill  allows — and  I  re- 
peat— it  allows  official  Government  func- 
tions. You  say  what  would  these  be? 
During  an  inauguration  we  might  see 
the  need  for  the  erection  of  a  tent  or 
something  in  connection  with  the  in- 
auguration, or  in  the  Cherry  Blossom 
Festival,  which  is  an  official  celebration 
put  on  by  the  govenmient  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  might  see  the  need  to 
erect  something  such  as  a  tent  or  in 


case  of  National  Guard  troops  being  sta- 
tioned iiere,  this  would  permit  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  construct  any  type 
of  tent  or  other  facility  to  house  official 
Government  functions. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  believe  we  have 
been  liberal  in  that  regard.  We  believe  if 
it  is  an  official  Government  function, 
either  by  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment, or  the  Federal  Government, 
that  they  should  have  that  right.  The 
President  would  have  that  right  as  the 
Commander  in  Chief  if  he  felt  we  needed 
such  facilities  constructed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  an 
amendment  will  be  offered  to  give  the 
President  that  authority.  It  is  already 
contained  in  the  bill. 

My  friends,  I  want  to  give  you  the 
official  costs  given  to  us  by  the  National 
Park  Service  for  the  Resurrection  City 
camp:  $220,119  were  direct  costs  by  the 
National  Park  Service  before  restoring 
the  site  on  the  Mall  to  its  original  condi- 
tion. This  does  not  include  the  cost  of 
resodding. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  , 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  would  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  would 
give  us  that  figure  again? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  would  be  delighted  to  do 
so. 

The  official  figure  presented  to  our 
committee  by  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  was  $220,119  just  for 
restoring  the  site. 

This  did  not  include,  I  would  say  to 
my  friend,  the  cost  of  resodding  the  en- 
tire area  which  I  understand  was  in  ex- 
cess of  $100,000.  To  show  you  why  we 
must  legislate  on  this,  instead  of  allow- 
ing the  administration  to  handle  this  ad- 
ministratively, the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice has  charged  off  the  cost  of  resodding 
to  normal — and  I  repeat — normal  wear 
and  tear. 

When  you  consider  other  costs  for 
police  and  other  services  it  will  cost  the 
taxpayers  in  excess  of  a  million  dollars 
plus,  we  estimate,  an  additional  million 
dollars  or  more  from  the  private  sector 
and  the  national  chain  stores  providing 
such  things  as  food  and  other  goods 
and  services. 

That  is  just  a  ball  park  figure,  I  would 
say  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  but  it  is  far  in  excess  of  $2  million 
not  including  the  human  suffering  en- 
dured by  the  people  who  camped  there. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
further  to  my  friend. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  assiune  that  in  the  course  of  the  hear- 
ings it  was  established  who  gave  permis- 
sion to  set  up  this  camp  on  Goverrunent 
grounds? 

Mr.  GRAY.  It  was.  This  permit  was  is- 
sued by  the  regional  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Solicitor  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  Also  the  Department  of 
Justice,  the  District  of  Columbia  Govern- 
ment, and  a  representative  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  who  were 
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all  in  conference.  But  the  aetuAl  permit 

was  issued  by  the  National  Park  Service. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  what  was  the— If  the 

gentleman  will  jrleld  further 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  was  the  bond  that 
was  set  for  any  damage  that  might  oc- 
cur? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  am  sorry  to  report  to  my 
friend,  that  the  bond  was  a  pittance  of 
15.000.  That  bond  has  been  forfeited,  in 
[dition  to  other  costs  billed  to  the  per- 
mittee, the  Southern  Christian  Leader- 
sh^  Conference,  has  been  billed  for  171.- 
OO^K^The  $5,000  bond  has  been  withdrawn 
and   it  will   be   subtracted.   They   have 
been  aslced  to  make  up  the  balance  of  the 
$71,000.  It  was  turned  over  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  as  early  as  last  Oc- 
tober and  nothing  has  been  paid  on  It. 
In  direct  answer  to  the  gentleman's 
question,  it  was  a  $5,000  bond. 
Mr.  GROSS.  What  about  the  $71,000 
>  for. the  damage? 

Ur,  GRAY.  These  figures  have  been 
given  to  us  by  the  Park  Service  and  were 
not  broken  down  but  they  merely  stated 
in  the  testimony  that  $71,000  was  the 
part  attributed  to  cover  the  destruction 
caused  by  the  permittee. 

They  did  not  break  that  down.  I  do  not 
know  how  you  can  reconcile  the  figures 
any  way  you  look  at  it  t>ecause  these  di- 
rect costs  of  $220,119  are  attributed  to 
the  damage  at  Resurrection  City.  If  we 
want  to  be  fair  about  it,  we  would  have  to 
say  that  the  permittee  should  be  required 
to  bear  all  the  damage  costs. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  gentleman  sajring 
that  there  has  been  no  restitution  what- 
soever? 

Mr.  GRAY.  Nothing  other  than  the 
$5,000  bond,  plus  some  $15,000  to  $20,000 
by  the  sale  of  the  used  lumber  in  the 
camp. 

Mr.  GROSS.   I   understand   that   the 

Park  Service 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Gkat)  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  understand  that  the  Paiic  Service  re- 
aodded  the  very  substantial  area  with 
Windsor  grass,  which  I  understand  is.  If 
there  is  such  a  thing  left  as  gold,  pure 
gold  la  the  family  of  grasses. 

Mr.  GRAY.  The  gentleman  is  absolute- 
ly correct.  My  understanding  is  that  it 
cost  far  in  excess  of  $100,000. 

I  think  the  Congress  has  a  responsi- 
bility as  to  these  public  buildings  and 
grounds  and  we  should  treat  everyone 
alike  and  not  have  a  situation  like  this 
destructive  use  of  the  Mall  which  caused 
so  much  damage  and  so  many  dollars  of 
cost  here.  I  think  the  best  thing  to  do 
is  to  prohibit  It.  Then  we  wUl  not  have 
any  more  problems. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  the  committee  in  Its 

hearings  consider  the  disposition  of  the 

Mississippi   mules   that   were  corralled 

there? 

Mr.  GRAY.  No;  we  do  not  deal  with 


horses  and  buggies.  We  only  look  that 
way. 
Mr.   GROSS.  If  the  genUeman   will 

yield  further 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  and  the  com- 
mittee for  this  bill-.  It  is  long  overdue.  It 
is  too  bad  we  did  not  have  it  a  year  ago. 
Mr.  GRAY.  I  agree  impUcitly  with  the 
gentleman.  In  closing.  I  would  say.  with- 
out question,  that  this  biU  needs  to  be- 
come law.  It  is  very  dUBcult  to  go  back 
to  your  congressional  district  and  explain 
to  people  who  want  to  come  here  as  to 
why  they  cannot  camp,  when  they  saw 
what  took  place  here  last  year.  The  only 
way  to  do  it  Is  to  pass  legislation  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  this  property  for  any 
camp- ins,  sleep- ins,  or  the  erection  of 
temporary  facilities.  We  bring  this  bill 
for  your  consideration  today  with  the 
recoounendation  that  it  pass  and  become 
law  as  soon  as  possible.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  what  is 
obviously  an  articiilate  statement  on  the 
bill.  Since  the  Rkcord  Is  blind  as  to 
vision,  I  should  simply  like  the  Ricoro 
to  show  that  the  gentleman's  articulate 
demonstration  is  equaled  only  by  his 
sartorial  splendor.  I  congratulate  the 
gentleman.  He  has  gladdened  the  hearts 
of  Good  Humor  men  everywhere  in  the 
country. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  would  say  in  response 
that  I  was  supposed  to  wear  my  camping 
regalia.  I  did  not  have  any.  so  I  brought 
my  sailing  suit. 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Marsh). 
Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJt.  1035.  and  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  in  the  well  and 
members  of  his  committee  for  reporting 
this  legislation  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 
Some  weeks  ago.  it  was  my  privilege  to 
offer  a  statement  at  the  hearing  on  this 
legislation.  At  that  time.  I  appeared  in 
behalf  of  House  Joint  Resolution  157, 
which  I  had  offered  to  accomplish  the 
purpose  of  the  legislation  now  before  us. 
In  the  90th  Congress.  I  Joined  in  spon- 
sorship of  House  Joint  Resolution  1258. 
which    had    similar    objectives,    and   I 
should  like  to  repeat,  at  this  time,  a  por- 
tion of  the  comment  I  made  to  the  com- 
mittee   in    the    90th    Congress:    As    a 
Virginian,  under  the  surveillance  of  the 
shades     of    Jefferson,     Madison,     and 
Mason,  I  want  to  make  plain  that  my 
sponsorship  of  this  resolution  is  not  to 
be  construed  as  favoring  an  abridgement 
of   the  rights  guaranteed   by   the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  which 
include   "the  right  of  the  people  peace- 
ably to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the 
Government  for  a  redress  of  grievances." 
What   is   sought   by   this   resolution, 
rather.  Is  that  these  rights  be  exercised 
In  a  manner  which  does  not  contravene 
other  rights  assured  by  the  Constitution 
or  statute,  and,  most  importantly,  that 
there  not  be  inhibition  of  the  orderly 


conduct  of  the  pidsUc  business  at  the  seat 
of  government. 

As  I  said  in  this  Congress,  in  my  state- 
ment to  the  committee  on  behalf  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  157, 1  believe  H.R. 
1035  is  an  appropriate  remedy. 

While  I  have  offered  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 157,  which  is  among  the  propos- 
als under  consideration.  I  have  no  pride 
of  authorship  in  its  language.  It  is  my 
conviction,  however,  that  some  of  the  oc- 
currences of  recent  years,  creating  prob- 
lems of  public  safety,  sanitation,  and  un- 
anticipated costs  to  the  taxpayers,  indi- 
cate the  need  for  clarification  of  the  per- 
mitted uses  of  public  land  at  the  seat  of 
government  for  public  assembly. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  given  to  un- 
derstand that  some  of  the  o£Qclals  of 
agencies  charged  with  responsibility  for 
the  administration  of  such  lands  would 
welcome  congressional  guidance. 

The  Congress  would  not  want  to  cir- 
cumscribe unduly,  I  am  siu*e.  the  basic 
rights  of  citizens  to  assemble,  or  to  peti- 
tion their  Government,  but  indiscrimi- 
nate group  camping,  or  the  establishment 
by  private  groups  of  their  own  gathering 
places  for  organized  demonstrations  on  a 
continuing  basis  on  public  ground  obvi- 
ously cannot  be  permitted.  Such  license 
impinges  unduly  on  the  orderly  opera- 
tions of  the  National  Government  and, 
indeed,  on  the  individual  freedom  of 
movement  of  citizens  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  not  Involved  in  such  campouts 
or  similar  demonstrations. 

Mr.  GRAY.  The  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia always  makes  a  valuable  contri- 
bution. I  am  glad  to  yield  to  him. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Cramer). 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  rise  in  support  of  this  legislation;  ob- 
viously, since  I  am  the  author  of  It.  I 
am  sorry  this  bill  was  not  before  the 
House  last  year  in  early  May.  If  it  were 
passed  at  that  time,  it  would  have  had 
the  effect  of  preventing  the  public  of- 
ficials concerned  from  issuing  the  permit 
for  Resurrection  City  which  resulted  in 
the  loss,  as  oiu-  disting\iished  chairman 
has  said,  of  in  excess  of  $1  million  of 
Government  money — and  that  is  sub- 
stantiated in  the  Rkcord.  I  asked  Mr. 
Castro,  of  the  Park  Service,  whether  the 
figure  quoted  in  the  newspapers  of  over 
$1  million  of  Government  costs  was  cor- 
rect, and  Mr.  Castro  said,  "It  was  over 
that  figure." 

But  in  addition,  as  the  distlngxilshed 
gentleman  has  indicated,  over  $1  million 
was  contributed  by  different  businesses 
and  charitable  institutions.  I  do  not  know 
how  many  millions  of  dollars — it  would 
be  difficult  to  estimate — was  lost  to  the 
business  people  of  this  community.  Ho- 
tel and  motel  occupancy  was  down  30 
percent.  Restaurant  and  other  business 
receipts  were  down  as  much  as  40  per- 
cent. So  how  many  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  during  that  period  of  time,  both 
before  and  during  the  6  weeks,  and  the 
few  months  thereafter,  was  lost  is  di£Q- 
cult  to  estimate.  But  certainly  it  was  in 
the  tens  of  millions  of  dollars. 

So  I  believe  the  history  of  this  legisla- 
tion and  what  happened  after  the  legis- 
lation was  not  considered  at  the  last 
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session,  fully  justified  introduction  of  the 
bill  In  the  first  instance,  its  report  out 
of  the  committee,  its  report  through  the 
Rules  Committee  last  year  before  Resur- 
rection City  was  actually  established  and 
the  permit  granted.  The  Judgment  of  our 
commlttee  was  correct  then,  and  it  is 
eminently  and  even  more  correct  now.  I 
Include  the  action  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. We  saw  what  happened  then.  We 
know  the  risk  that  was  taken. 

So  we  have  a  bill  before  us  today  that 
does  what?  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
question  about  its  constitutionality,  al- 
though some  have  raised  that  question, 
because  we  can  continue  to  have  what- 
ever petitions  of  the  Government, 
through  marchers  or  whatever,  as  the 
Government  here  wishes  to  give  a  permit 
for,  so  long  as  the  marchers  or  petition- 
ers put  up  a  bond  in  the  case  there  is  an 
imminent  danger  of  destmction  of  prop- 
erty. But  we  cannot  have  overnight 
camping,  we  cannot  have  a  separate  city 
set  up  for  6  weeks  Inside  the  District  of 
Columbia,  into  which  the  local  law- 
enforcement  oCQcers  are  not  permitted 
to  enter  except  when  the  residents  there 
want  to  let  them  in. 

This  bill  will  also  outlaw  future  camp- 
Ins  or  overnight  camping,  but  it  will  per- 
mit the  orderly  petitioning  of  the  Gov- 
ernment by  legitimate  organizations. 

As  I  have  just  evidenced,  it  will  save 
substantial  amounts  of  money.  It  will  al- 
ways be  the  policy  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, as  it  was  up  until  Resurrection 
City  in  1968  and  as  it  was  imderstood  up 
until  that  time,  that  there  will  be  no  per- 
mit granted  for  overnight  occupancy — 
and  there  never  was.  The  only  exception 
to  that  was  a  specific  Boy  Scout  jam- 
boree in  1937,  which  was  permitted  by 
congressional  action.  Subsequent  to  that, 
there  never  was  a  camp-in  permitted  un- 
til Resurrection  City  came  along. 

So  we  are  reinstating,  in  effect,  the 
previous  proper  Judicious  policy  that 
should  have  been  followed  with  respect 
to  Resiurectlon  City — but  which  was  not 
followed. 

We  permit  proper  Government  activ- 
ity specifically  in  the  legislation  and  spe- 
cifically provide  for  that. 

The  public  interest  in  this  legislation 
is  obvious.  AU  publicly  owned  land  should 
be  made  available  to  all  people  and 
should  not  be  occupied  by  any  specific 
exclusive  group. 

We  should  also  avoid  the  risk,  such  as 
we  had  in  Resurrection  City,  of  health 
hazards.  We  cannot  afford  to  have  again 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  we  cannot 
afford  to  run  the  risk  again  of  a  camp- 
in  that  is  potentially  explosive  within  the 
city,  the  Nation's  Capital,  wherein  a 
potentially  explosive  group  or  any  mili- 
tant revolutionary,  could  light  the  flame 
or  light  the  fuse  and  potentially  disrupt 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
that  belongs  not  only  to  all  the  people 
but  which  also  has  the  duty  of  govern- 
ing all  the  people  in  this  coimtry  of  ours. 

We  have  the  duty  as  the  congressional 
body,  the  legislative  body  In  America, 
to  preserve  law  and  order.  This  is  an  es- 
sential element  in  that  respect. 

What  were  some  of  the  experiences  in 
Resurrection  City  which  indicated  the 
necessity  for  this  legislation,  the  neces- 


sity to  prevent  such  an  occiurence  tn 
the  future? 

A  permit  was  granted  over  the  protest 
of  many  of  us.  Hie  participants  agreed 
in  that  permit  to  certain  terms.  They 
agreed  to  certain  things  that  were 
deemed  to  be  absolutely  essential  for  the 
health  and  safety  of  all  the  community, 
of  all  the  District  of  Columbia,  of  all  the 
people  whom  we  have  a  duty  to  protect. 
That  agreement  was  violated  in  many 
major  instances,  but  particularly  in  the 
instances  which  I  will  indicate. 

Here  is  the  agreement  that  was  en- 
tered Into  and  here  is  the  agreement  that 
was  violated  with  impunity.  The  reason 
I  cite  it  is  that  it  shows  the  impossibility 
of  having  such  a  large  group  of  people 
come  in  with  the  announced  intenUon  of 
disrupting  the  Government,  having  them 
located  at  a  place  which  is  the  solar 
plexis  of  the  Capital  of  the  United  States, 
located  on  the  Mall  itself,  and  subject 
to  disruption  at  any  time. 

It  shows  this  cannot  be  done  without 
disruption  and  violation  of  any  agree- 
ment they  might  enter  into. 

The  only  conclusion  we  can  come  to  is 
that  we  should  not  give  such  a  permit, 
in  the  future. 

Here  are  instances  of  violations.  They 
agreed  not  to  bum  trash.  Yet  big  bar- 
rels of  trash  were  burned  constantly. 
They  were  warned  constantly  but  burned 
constantly  anyway  in  Resurrection  C?ity, 
to  the  detriment  of  all  the  people  of  the 
area. 

They  were  told  not  to  swim  in  the  Re- 
flecting Pool,  because  It  was  contami- 
nated. What  could  we  expect,  whan  the 
Government  located  the  camp  right  on 
the  border  of  the  Reflecting  Pool?  The 
children  and  others  were  swimming  con- 
stantly. The  pool  was  contaminated. 
What  in  the  world  would  have  happened 
had  there  been  sickness,  had  there  been 
an  epidemic  started?  The  risk  was  there. 
The  Government  permitted  the  risk  to  be 
located  there. 

They  did  not  hook  up  with  the  sewers, 
as  they  agreed  to. 

They  would  not  let  the  police  in  to 
police  the  place,  as  they  agreed  to. 

They  did  not  maintain  order,  as  they 
agreed  to. 

These  are  just  some  examples  as  to  why 
this  cannot  be  permitted  to  happen 
again. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  C^RAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  I  should  like  to  relate  to 
this  body  an  experience  I  had  as  an  in- 
dividual, being  in  the  Washington  area 
at  the  time  of  Resurrection  City,  with  my 
wife  and  a  friend  of  my  wife  and  her 
daughter,  a  12-year-old  young  lady  who 
was  interested  in  getting  some  pictures 
of  some  of  the  historical  monuments  in 
our  Nation's  Capital.  Being  caught  in  the 
flow  of  traflac,  we  were  forced  by  Resur- 
rection City.  Without  any  provocation 
whatsoever  a  man  inside  of  the  enclo- 
sure— about  my  size,  I  would  say — picked 
up  a  bottle  and  threw  it  through  the  win- 
dow of  the  car  immediately  behind  ours, 
and  hit  a  lady  in  the  face.  The  lady's  face 
was  cut  and  there  was  a  lot  of  blood,  and 
we  followed  the  car  into  the  police  sta- 


tion, the  checkpoint  they  had.  and  offered 
to  go  back  and  identify  the  man  who 
threw  the  bottle.  The  police  let  us  know 
that  they  were  not  permitted  to  go  in- 
side the  enclosure. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  citizens  of 
this  country  should  have  to  tolerate  this 
type  of  thing  within  the  Capital  of  our 
great  Nation.  So  I  urge  the  passage  of 
this  bill  simply  for  the  protection  of  our 
people  who  want  to  visit  their  Nation's 
Capital. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  crhairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  As  a  cosponsor  of  similar 
legislation  last  year,  I  compliment  the 
authors  of  this  bill  and  the  committee 
for  doing  a  very  splendid  Job,  which  is 
very  timely  and  very  needed. 

I  Insert  the  following  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

The  "Resurrection  City"  of  A-frame  ply- 
wood and  plastic  huts  built  by  the  so-called 
Poor  Peoples  Campaign  has  taken  shape  near 
the  Capitol  between  the  Washington  Idonu- 
ment  and  the  Lincoln  MemcH-lal. 

In  order  to  see  what  was  happening  there 
for  myeelt,  I  went  to  the  "city" — which  I 
prefer  to  call  "Insurrection  City" — and  talked 
with  some  of  Its  residents. 

The  once-grassy  site  had  long  since  been 
beaten  Into  hard-packed  earth  by  the  com- 
ings and  goings  of  many  people.  The  huts 
were  painted  with  slogans  such  as  "Sleep 
By  Day,  Creep  By  Night,"  "Stray  Vietcong 
Cobras  Committee,"  '"The  Great  Society"  and 
"Black  Power — ^We  are  Death  To  Whitey." 

The  camp  appeared  deserted  during  the 
day  as  Its  residents  explored  Washington, 
attended  Congressional  committee  hearings, 
planned  or  took  part  in  demotistratlous. 
slept  or  talked  with  friends.  On  a  warm  day, 
three  teen-age  boys  were  seen  floating  in  the 
Reflecting  Pool  on  air  mattresses. 

Both  at  the  camp  and  In  downtown  Wash- 
ington, opportunistic  young  bustlers  begged 
for  "contributions."  which  they  promptly 
pocketed. 

Two  reporters  said  they  were  surrounded 
by  eight  to  10  campaigners  who  waved  sticks 
and  demanded  "donations."  The  reporters 
paid. 

Angered  by  reports  that  the  '"city"  was 
littered  with  beer  cans  and  that  there  were 
frequent  flghts.  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson,  the  city 
manager  of  ''Insurrection  City,"  declared  that 
anyone  possessing  alcoholic  beverages  would 
be  sent  home.  This  did  not  stop  drinking 
outside  the  camp,  however. 

Small  groups  of  the  "squatters"  invaded 
District  of  Columbia  public  schools  to  de- 
mand that  principals  dismiss  classes  and  call 
the  students  to  special  assemblies  on  the 
campaign.  The  principals  refused. 

Washington  ruled  that  the  campers  were 
not  eligible  for  D.C.  welfare  payments.  Ar- 
rangements had  been  made  by  the  State  of 
Delaware,  however,  to  deliver  payments  to  its 
residents  living  in  the  camp. 

Persons  entering  the  camp  are  carefully 
screened  apparently  because  the  leaders  feel 
they  do  not  have  full  control  of  all  within 
the  city.  The  mood  among  the  campers  fre- 
quently has  been  rebellious  with  young  par- 
ticipants arguing  with  one  another,  campaign 
officials  and  reporters. 

Residents  of  the  camp  represent  many 
philosophies  from  nonviolence  to  militant 
lawlessness.  All  do  not  belong  to  the  South- 
em  Christian  Leadership  Conference  or 
pledge  loyalty  to  it  or  it«  goals. 

Many  members  of  Congress  are  concerned 
that  the  loose  control  by  the  SCLC  will  be 
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brokao  by  Um  mUltaatt  and  that  the  cmm- 
p*l«n  wUl  «Ha>a»rmte  Into  violence,  davtrue- 
tloQ  and  bloodabad. 

The  worda  of  on*  ounp«r  to  a  mMnbw  of 
my  ataff  typlflaa  tba  atUtuda  of  many:  "Wa 
ahall  orarcoma.  and  wa  wlU  do  It  with  vlo- 
lancal" 

iMSUBBKmoif  crrr 
Tha  Southam  ChrUUan  Laadershlp  Con- 
faranca's  plywood  and  plaatlc  "squattar'a" 
dty  near  the  Oapltol  and  the  people  who  are 
Ita  occupant*  have  t>eoome  Washington's 
number  one  tourlat  attraction. 

A  aeoond  visit  to  the  camp  last  week  re* 
Tabled  that  torrentlai  rains  bad  turned  tha 
onca-graaay  park  Into  a  quagmire  of  ankla- 
deap — and  in  soma  places,  knee-deep — mud. 
A  few  wooden  walkways  had  been  built  to 
help  the  residents  move  about. 

A  visitor  to  the  camp  first  sees  a  pile  of 
tfofisitad  used  clothing  left  unprotected  dur- 
lac  tha  days  at  ita.  The  aroma  of  worn,  wat 
olothlnc  panradas  almoat  the  enUre  camp. 

Oaspite  SCLC  ChAlmiAn  Rev.  Ralph  Aber- 
n*thy's  decree  that  alcoholic  beverages  were 
not  to  be  brought  Into  the  camp,  empty  bear 
cans  and  wine  bottles  were  clearly  vlaibte. 

On  t  Vnnny  day  realdenta  of  the  "dty" 
piemck«a.  played  baaeb«ll  or  football  or  Just 
relaxed.  Trumpet  lessons  were  given  In  tha 
tant  "cultural  canter"  and  a  puppet  show  for 
tha  children  was  staged  under  the  trees. 

When  the  rains  returned,  one  resident,  long 
■ince  soAked  through  declared  that  he  would 
stay  in  his  shanty  until  it  floated  and  than 
he  would  "row  up  to  the  White  House." 

A  large  delegauon  of  campers  took  time 
out  from  demonstrating  at  the  Agriculture 
Department  to  have  lunch  In  the  building's 
cafeteria.  There  they  ran  up  a  (392  66  bill 
and  walked  out  without  pajrlng. 

Another  contingent,  meanwhile,  marched 
to  Capitol  HUl  to  demand  that  Congressmen 
do  something  about  the  Jet  airplane  noise 
over  their  camp  Insurrection  City  is  In  the 
flight  path  of  airplanes  going  to  and  from 
Washington  National  Airport. 

The  first  mass  arrests  of  the  campaign  were 
made  outside  the  Longworth  House  Ofllce 
Building,  in  which  my  ofllce  Is,  after  march- 
ers refused  to  leave  the  offlce  of  Rep  Wilbur 
BUlls.  chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  When  Rev  Abemathy 
apologised  to  "his  people"  for  not  being  on 
tha  scene,  a  young  camper  retorted,  "We  Just 
ain't  got  no  leadership  in  this  camp  if  they're 
g(4ng  to  lead,  then  they  need  to  come  out  of 
that  comfortable  motel  and  live  down  here 
with  us."  B«v.  Abarnathy  since  has  moved 
Into  the  muddy  city. 

Tha  non-Negroea  participating  in  the  cam- 
paign— about  100  of  them — have  been  seg- 
regated from  the  others  and  harassed  by 
them.  Some  have  become  thoroughly  disen- 
chanted and  left  the  camp. 

Some  others  in  the  camp  have  become  dls- 
Ulusloned  too  They  are  those  who  were  swept 
up  by  the  movement  and  now  wake  up  to  find 
that  they  are  In  a  strange  city  with  no  money 
and  are  entirely  dependent  on  the  SCLC  for 
food,  shelter  and  transportation. 

People  within  the  camp  generally  do  not 
answer  questions  freely  They  usually  refer 
the  questioner  to  their  leaders. 

The  leaders  frankly  admit  they  do  not  run 
the  campaign  democraUcally  "Nobody's  bad 
an  equal  voice  here  yet  because  we  haven't 
had  a  chance  to  set  up  a  democratic  proc- 
ess." declared  Rev.  Andrew  Toung.  a  cam- 
paign ofllcial. 

The  camp  la  a  dictatdn&p  and  the  people 
Inside  are  poUtlcal  pawns.  Moat  do  not  know 
why  they  are  in  Washington  other  than  that 
they  are  demanding  a  "better  life." 

Many  specific  demands  have  been  made, 
among  them  a  proposal  that  the  Government 
create  three  nrtlllon  Jobs.  The  moat  outra- 
geous of  all,  though.  Is  a  demand  for  a  guar- 
anteed annual  income  of  M.OOO  for  each 
family  regardless  of  whether  members  work. 
Rev.  Abarnathy's  strength  as  leader  of  the 


SCliC  dapands  upon  the  suoceaa  of  the  cam- 
paign. Rla  image  and  stature  are  on  the  Una — 
ba  must  produce  or  loae  control. 

With  mora  and  more  groups  within  tha 
eamp  becoming  discontented  and  with  tha 
dlsaldents  clamoring  for  a  voice,  it  now  ap- 
pears that  Abemathy  will  fall. 

THS   "POOB"   PSOPLS 

Overheard  on  the  Resarrectlon  City  loud- 
speaker: "Would  Rev.  James  Bevel  (South- 
am  Christian  Leadership  Conference  direc- 
tor of  nonviolence)  please  move  his  Jagtuu-. 
It  Is  blocking  the  gate." 

WASHINOTON   SHANTT   TOWN 

The  fifth  week  of  the  "Poor  Paoplea  Cam- 
paign' finds  the  shanty  town  along  the 
Reflecting  Pool  in  a  sUta  of  decay  Its  effort 
is  fractured.  The  many  differences  among 
the  leaders  ellmlnata  all  poaslbllity  of  dis- 
cipline or  focus  for  the  campaign. 

PopuUtion  of  tha  city  has  dwindled  to 
approximately  600.  Almost  dally,  a  char- 
tered bus  leaves  the  campground  carrying 
campaigners  who  have  become  disillusioned 
or  who  are  needed  at  hoooa. 

A  strong  and  unplaaaant  odor  pervadea 
tha  entire  camp. 

Tha  chaos  in  body  and  spirit — hooligan- 
ism, bickering,  squalor  becoming  unsani- 
tary, dispiriting  boredom,  aimless  demon- 
strations— reflects  the  confusion  at  the  top. 
Campaigners  demonstrating  at  one  Gov- 
ernment department  or  another  frequently 
do  not  know  what  they  are  protaatlng  or 
what  corrective  action  they  want. 

When  asked  speclflcally  what  thay  want, 
tha  marchers  say  "down  with  the  system, 
down  with  Injustice. "  Pew  of  those  who  re- 
main are  real  poor  people.  Instead  there  are 
the  chronic  welfare  typaa.  tough,  insolent, 
sullen  and  uncommunicative.  They  are  warm 
bodies  with  a  sanae  of  reaentmant  toward 
America. 

Rev.  Ralph  Abernathy.  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference  chairman,  occasion- 
ally wanders  through  the  camp  insulated 
from  Its  residents  and  reporters  by  the  mar- 
shals surrounding  him.  He  spends  most  of 
his  Ume,  however,  in  a  comfortable  Wash- 
ington motel. 

Both  marahals  and  reaidenu  curse,  threat- 
en and  strike  visitors. 

Two  reporters  known  personally,  one  from 
the  Washington  Post  and  tha  other  from 
the  Washington  Star,  were  baatan  up  by  the 
•poor  people."  A  $760  walkle-Ulkia  was 
stolen  from  tha  Poat  reporter. 

Sen.  Edward  S.  Muskle  of  Maine  while 
visiting  the  camp  was  lunged  at  by  a  man 
who  was  drunk.  The  man  was  subdued  by 
marshals.  Alcoholic  beverages  in  the  camp 
supposedly  were  banned  several  weeks  ago. 
When  a  Washington  plumber  gave  his 
time  free  to  lay  sewer  pipe  and  asked  for 
voluntaer  help,  be  was  told  by  one  man. 
"Brother,  I  came  down  here  to  get  away 
from  shovels." 

Three  youths  were  arrested  in  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  for  Jostling  and  annoying 
tourlsu.  One.  who  was  carrying  a  knife,  was 
sentenced  to  360  days  In  Jail.  Another  youth 
from  the  shanty  city  was  charged  with  a 
knife-point  hold-up  near  the  White  House. 
The  feeling  grows  In  Washington  as  the 
expiration  date  of  the  SCLC's  camping  per- 
mit approaches  and  the  planned  mass  march 
on  the  Nation's  Capital  nears,  that  the  cam- 
paign may  waste  ..way  In  empty  rhetoric. 
Others  fear  that  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King's 
"dream"  may  now  degenerate  Into  a  tragic 
nightmare  for  the  Capital  and  the  Nation. 

In  any  case,  the  taxpayer  will  pick  up  tha 
clean-up  tab. 

SOUOAXTTT    DAY 

To  cries  of  "Soul  Power  "  some  50,000  dem- 
onstrators marched  last  week  In  support  of 
the  so-called  "Poor  Peoples  Campaign." 

In  nunterous  speeches,  leaders  of  the  cam- 
paign warned  that  Resurrection  City  would 
not  be  abandoned  until  demands  for  guaran- 


teed employment  and  inooma  had  bean  mat. 
Also  included  in  tha  spaaobaa  were  numaroua 
rafarenoas  to  tha  "orual  and  tntX"  war  In 
Vietnam. 

Hundreds  of  demonstratora  dangled  their 
feet  in  the  RefieoUng  Pool  between  the  Waab- 
Ington  Monument  and  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
as  they  listened  to  q>eachea.  Others  waded 
In  the  pool  and  children  swam. 

The  mood  was  much  as  march  organlaer 
Sterling  Tucker  had  predicted.  "This  U  a 
last  call  to  save  America  ...  I  must  cau- 
tion America  and  especially  the  Congress, 
once  more  that  this  time  we  must  listen 
to  the  voices  of  Solidarity  Day  .  .  .  They  are 
nonviolent  voices.  But  there  is  anger  In  the 
voices  of  the  people,"  he  had  warned. 

The  anger  flared  into  a  heated  confronta- 
ttoo  with  police  only  hours  after  the  peace- 
ful, orderly  Solidarity  Day  demonstration. 
Police  reported  17  assaults  during  the  night 
In  Resurrection  City.  One  man  was  hospi- 
talized after  his  throat  was  sUt.  A  campaign 
marshal  also  was  boepltallced  after  a  board- 
wleldlng  battle  with  another  marshal. 

TourlsU  frequenUy  have  been  assaulted 
within  the  past  week  and  robbarlaa  in  the 
area  around  the  shanty  town  have  increased. 

A  member  of  my  staff  was  warned  by  po- 
lice that  he  would  not  be  protected  as  ha 
walked  around  the  perimeter  of  Resurrection 
City.  The  same  evening,  two  ministers  and 
two  New  York  City  policemen  doing  vol- 
unteer work  were   beaten   among  the  huts. 

District  residents  and  tourists  now  have 
become  afraid  to  go  near  the  shanty  town. 
It  has  become  a  festering  sore  in  Washing- 
ton that  threatens  to  spread  to  other  major 
tourists  areas  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Even  many  who  originally  had  supported 
the  encampment  are  calling  for  Its  end. 

SQUA'TTXa'S    CAMP 

As  the  mud  slowly  began  to  dry  In  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference's 
squatter's  camp  here,  a  new  leader  took  over 
warning  that  "the  picnic  Is  over"  and  promis- 
ing a  step-up  in  militancy. 

"If  the  police  want  to  use  those  clubs,  we're 
going  to  give  them  a  chance  to  use  them." 
said  Hoaea  Williams,  newly  ai^>olnted 
"Leader  of  Direct  Action." 

Announcing  that  "the  time  has  come  for 
us  to  get  the  hell  out  of  this  mud  and  get 
on  Capitol  Hill  and  disturb  some  things. " 
Williams  ordered  a  poll  of  the  campaigners 
to  determine  how  many  were  willing  to  be 
arrested  and  Jailed. 

Williams  backed  up  his  threats  of  mass 
civil  disobedience  with  a  promise  to  bring 
30,000  additional  demonstrators  to  Wash- 
ington If  those  now  here  are  arrested  or 
if  the  Government  trlea  to  evict  them  from 
Resurrection  City  when  their  camping  per- 
mit expires  June  16. 

Since  the  step-up  in  activity.  It  seems  that 
never,  day  or  night.  Is  there  a  time  when 
sirens  cannot  be  heard. 

Soon  after  the  change  in  policy,  a  man 
from  California  Identified  with  the  Poor 
Peoples  March  was  arrested  and  charged 
with  the  shooting  murder  of  three  Marine 
lieutenants  in  a  Washington  hamburger  shop 
following  a  minor  argument. 

A  second  member  of  the  campaign  was 
charged  with  burglary  after  police  said  he 
and  another  man  broke  Into  a  Washington 
store  and  carried  out  a  stereo  set. 

Moat  important  though,  is  the  fact  that 
leaders  cannot  agree  on  spadflc  goals  for 
the  campaign.  One  set  was  issued  by  Bayard 
Rustln,  who  Is  organizing  the  mass  demon- 
stration planned  for  June  19.  These  promptly 
were  denounced  by  Williams. 

Meanwhile,  the  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee sent  to  the  floor  of  the  House  a  bill, 
of  which  I  am  sponsor,  that  prohibits  camp- 
ing on  public  property  in  Washington  after 
June  16,  when  the  campaign's  permit  expires. 
7%ls  measure,  if  enacted,  would  require  that 
the  SCLC  clear  the  Reaurrectlon  City  site.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  if  the  Park  Police  have 
the  guts  to  enforce  this  law. 
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A  "town  meeting"  was  beld  In  tha  sh&nty 
town  last  week  after  residents  complained 
that  they  had  no  voice  In  the  campaign. 
One  disgruntled  man  was  overheard  saying 
bitterly:  "If  this  dty  ball  Is  going  to  be  Ilka 
the  other  dty  halls,  we  might  as  well  burn 
It  down  now." 

While  all  this  goes  on,  a  baby  grand  piano 
sits  on  a  stage  constructed  next  to  the  Re- 
flecting Pool — \rtUch  now  Is  a  wading  pool — 
taking  whatever  weather  cornea. 

NO   CAMPINC    HXKX 

An  Indiana  family  planning  a  trip  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  wrote  to  their  congress- 
man. Rep.  Richard  L.  Roudebush.  and  told 
him  that  since  they  could  not  afford  to  pay 
for  a  hotel  they  would  Ilka  to  camp  on  or 
near  the  Mall. 

Rep.  Roudebush's  ofllce  sought  a  camping 
permit  for  the  family  from  the  Interior  De- 
partment. He  received  this  terse  reply:  "The 
National  Park  Service  does  not  have  a  camp- 
ing area  within  the  city  of  Washington." 

Meanwhile,  the  Southern  Christian  Lead- 
ership Conference  continues  to  camp  on  Fed- 
eral park  land.  Why  shovild  a  Government 
agency  give  preferential  treatment  to  certain 
Americans?  The  Park  Service  should  prac- 
tice what  It  preaches. 

THX   CLEAN-TTP 

The  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Interior 
Department  have  estimated  the  coet  to  the 
taxpayer  of  th»  so-called  Poor  Peoples  Cam- 
paign here  will  be  about  91  million. 

Most  of  this  was  spent  to  pay  police  over- 
time for  patrolling  near  the  shanty  town. 
Other  expenditures  Included  the  coet  of  dis- 
mantling the  huts,  repairing  and  replacing 
shrubs  and  trees,  sodding  the  site  and  re- 
moving defacement  from  the  D.C.  War  Me- 
morial, which  was  within  camp  borders. 

MeanwbUe,  the  District  Government  has 
promise;',  to  reimburse  the  Travelers'  Aid  So- 
ciety the  more  than  911.000  it  spent  last 
week  giving  campaign  participants  a  free 
bus  ride  home.  This  action  was  taken  despite 
tha  fact  that  many  "poor  people"  were 
known  to  have  accepted  tickets  front 
Travelers'  Aid,  cashed  them  and  stayed  in 
Washington. 

The  District  has  shown  further  bad  Judg- 
ment by  permitting  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference  Chairman  Rev.  Ralph 
Abernathy  to  hold  an  extravagant  press  con- 
ference in  the  DC.  Jail  following  his  arrest 
at  the  U.S.  Capitol. 

To  allow  reporters,  photographers  and  ra- 
dio and  television  crews  into  the  Jail  only 
makes  a  mockery  of  Abemathy's  being 
Imprisoned. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

In  further  amplification  of  what  was 
said  by  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina, one  could  cite  example  after  ex- 
ample after  example,  though  I  do  not 
believe  it  Is  necessary  to  do  so.  Even  the 
cameramen  and  news  reporters  who  cov- 
ered the  situation  were  permitted  to  go 
in  by  the  leaders  at  a  certain  hour  and 
only  at  a  certain  hour,  and  they  had 
some  horrendous  experiences.  As  one  ex- 
ample, one  person  had  his  camera  equip- 
ment stolen  from  him.  Tliere  was  an  ef- 
fort to  recover  It.  but  It  never  succeeded. 
There  were  all  sorts  of  incidents  of  this 
nature  going  on  inside  the  encampment. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas.  

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  jiddlng. 

I  should  like  to  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman (HI  the  «ccellent  statement  he  is 
making  and  upon  the  leadership  he  and 
our  subcommittee  chairman,  the  gentle- 


man from  Illinois  (Mr.  C^iat)  have  giv- 
en in  perfecting  this  legislation. 

Does  not  the  gentleman  agree  that  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  regard  this  bill  as 
aimed  at  any  particular  group,  since  it 
is  the  establishment  instead  of  a  uni- 
form policy  which  will  actually  treat  all 
groups  exactly  alike?  Is  it  not  clearly  our 
purpose  to  relieve  and  prevent  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  or  any  other  re- 
sponsible official  having  jurisdiction  over 
Federal  property,  from  having  to  make  a 
separate  determination  in  each  case  as  to 
what  group  should  or  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  use  this  public  property? 

I  believe  the  gentleman  probably 
agrees  with  me  that  a  very  dangerous  and 
potentially  explosive  precedent  has  oc- 
curred in  the  permitting  of  one  group  to 
do  this.  I  believe  he  agrees  that  our  pur- 
pose is  to  prevent  favoritism  and  to  shield 
all  groups  from  charges  of  favoritism. 
What  now  could  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior say,  for  example,  to  use  simply  an 
iUustration,  if  the  Ku  Klux  Elan  were 
to  come  and  ask  for  the  same  identical 
rights? 

What  would  be  his  response  if,  for  ex- 
ample, the  John  Birch  Society  or  the 
Young  Democrats  or  the  Young  Repub- 
licans or  the  American  Legion  or  any 
other  political  or  religious  or  fratem^d 
group  were  to  ask  the  same  privilege? 
How  would  he  deny  it  to  one  and  give  it 
to  another? 

To  saddle  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  Fed- 
eral official  the  responsibility  for  making 
a  judgment  in  each  case  as  to  which 
group  was  sufficiently  important  to  war- 
rant such  a  privilege  and  which  was  not 
would  seem  to  me  to  be  directly  contrary 
to  the  basic  principle  of  equal  justice 
under  the  law.  So  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  will  probably  agree  with 
me  that  this  is  not  a  bill  aimed  at  any 
particular  organization  but,  rather,  one 
aimed  at  determining  a  clear  and  imi- 
form  policy  which  will  avoid  a  multitude 
of  problems  that  can  be  foreseen  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  made  a  very  valid  and  vital  point.  I 
wish  he  would  add  the  SDS  to  that  list 
he  indicated  of  those  to  be  excluded. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  would  be  willing  to  have  that  list 
revised  and  extended  ad  infinitum. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  On  the  other  point  that 
the  gentleman  raised,  I  would  like  to 
read  from  the  record  the  comment  made 
in  answer  to  a  question  I  asked  of  Mr. 
Herzog  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Park 
Service.  He  said: 

I  want  you  to  know,  Mr.  Cramer,  that  I 
would  be  quite  t^eased  for  the  C<Higres8  to 
CMislder  this  legislation,  because  we  very 
deeply  think  that  the  Congress  has  the  re- 
spcmslbllity  of  setting  the  policy  for  public 
lands. 

That  I  hope  will  answer  the  questions 
that  anyone  asks  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
setting  of  this  policy  by  the  Congress  is 
owx)sed,  for  instance,  l^  those  who  pres- 
ently set  the  policy,  at  least  in  the  first 
instance.  Mr.  Herzog  is  the  gentleman 
who  does  that  in  this  case.  I  think  that 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  has  made  a 
very  valuable  contribution. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fnxn  California. 

Mr.  WAIX>IE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  support  the  objective  of  the  bill,  but 
I  do  have  some  questions  about  the  lan- 
guage which  I  find  on  page  2,  lines  5 
and  6,  which  says: 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  prohibit  any  governmental  activity. 

Can  you  tell  me,  first,  what  govern- 
ments are  referred  to  in  the  words  "gov- 
ernmental activity?"  Second,  I  would 
like  to  know  if  the  Cherry  Blossom  Festi- 
val is  a  governmental  activity  of  the 
type  that  would  be  permitted  imder  the 
language  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  language  relating 
to  governmental  activity  refers  back  to 
the  description  of  governments  involved 
in  this  legislation,  which  appears  on, B^ge 
1 — the  District  of  Columbia,  the  i&.S. 
Government,  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  These  are  the  gov- 
ernments It  refers  to,  and  it  is  con- 
tained in  exactly  the  same  section.  It 
could  not  be  construed  otherwise  in»my 
opinion. 

Now,  with  relation  to  the  second  ques-  ^ 
tion  that  the  gentleman  asked,  with  re-  ▼ 
gard  to  the  Cherry  Blossom  Festival,  it 
is  my  opinion  that  the  Cherry  Blossom 
Festival  is,  under  the  language  of  this 
legislation,  with  the  government  agency 
that  presently  approves  such  a  festival 
from  a  permit  standpoint,  not  relating 
to  the  construction  of  facilities.  When 
such  a  permit  is  granted,  that  agency 
could  itself  construct  the  necessary  fa- 
cilities which  are  needed  and  control 
them  in  order  to  accomplish  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Cherry  Blossom  Festival, 
which  Is,  after  all,  the  aim  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  May  I  go  two  questions 
further?  Is  the  granting  of  the  permit 
the  action  that  vests  the  activity  with 
the  sanction  of  governmental  activity 
under  the  terms  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  legislation  prohib- 
its only  camping  in  and  destruction  of 
facilities.  The  granting  of  permits  is 
given  to  the  same  authorities  who  pres- 
ently have  that  right.  *^ 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Is  camping  in  or  con- 
structing facilities  prohibited  if  it  is  a 
governmental  activity? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  No,  it  is  not.  It  is  not 
prohibited  by  the  exclusion  that  the 
gentleman  frcmi  California  just  read  on 
page  2,  lines  5  and  6,  which  reads: 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
prohibit  any  governmental  activity. 

This  is  further  spelled  out  in  the  re- 
port Itself  which  relates  to  specific  gov- 
ernmental activities  where  they  are  nec- 
essary. For  instance,  emergency  care 
can  be  authorized.  They  may  have  to 
set  up  emergency  tent  services.  The  mil- 
itary may  occupy  publicly  owned  prop- 
erty. Governmental  activities  are  specif- 
ically excluded. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  If  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia granted  a  permit  to  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference  for  an 
activity  similar  to  Resurrection  City, 
would  that,  uiKler  the  terms  of  this  bill, 
thereby  become  a  governmental  activity? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  They  would  be  violating 
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the  law  In  doing  so.  The  record  U  replete. 
The  record  of  the  committee  report  and 
the  bill  Itaelf  U  replete  with  evidence 
that  that  Is  the  Intention  of  the  Congress 
In  this  legislation. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  perhaps  I 
am  satisfied  to  have  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  say  that  that  is  the  Intent  of  the 
will  of  Congress.  However,  I  do  not  aee  In 
the  bill  the  actlvlUes  It  would  cover.  It 
would  appear  to  me  based  upon  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  that  the  activity  would 
become  a  governmental  activity.  Perhaps 
I  misread  the  bill.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's explanation  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  It  is  very  clear  as  to 
-  the  Intent  on  the  part  of  the  author  of 
the  bill,  and  I  am  sure  the  committee, 
and  it  is  so  stated  In  the  committee  re- 
port.       

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

.  Mr..  CRAMER.    Yes,    I   yield    to   the 
gentleffa»n  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  If  that  is  so.  then  I  as- 
sume, for  exampl^,  the  National  Park 
Service  could  not  grant  a  permit  to  the 
Cherry  Blossom  Festival  to  sleep  over- 
night or  to  do  any  of  the  other  activities 
that  are  proscribed  at  the  top  of  page  2 
of  the  blU;  is  that  a  correct  statement 
and  interpretation? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  District  of  Colum- 
bia or  any  other  agency  could  permit 
the  erection  of  certain  facilities  such  as  a 
platform,  but  no  overnight  camping 
facilities,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.    MIKVA.    If   the   gentleman   will 
yield  further,  in  other  words,  it  is  the 
frank    Intention    and    frank    language 
/     more  than  the  intent  that  no  authoriza- 
tion,  permit  or   otherwise,   will  permit 
anyone  to  sleep  overnight? 
Mr.  CRAMER.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  MIKVA.  Or  to  permit  any  other 
overnight  occupancy  on  any  real  prop- 
erty owned  or  controlled  by  the  District 
of  Colimibia   for   the  Federal   Govern- 
ment:  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Other  than  for  Gov- 
ernment activities;  that  is  correct.  If 
they  want  to  permic  camping  for  other 
purposes,  that  would  have  to  be  con- 
sidered. They  will  give  consideration  to 
designating  certain  sites  for  the  general 
public  outside  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Mr.  MIKVA.  Would  the  genUeman 
then  tell  me  where  is  the  exception  in 
this  bill  for  the  buildings  that  are  owned 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  for  housing 
purposes? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  There  is  no  problem 
with  regard  to  that,  because  it  is  a  gov- 
ernmental activity. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  But  the  sleeping  by  the 
individual  tenant,  with  all  due  deference 
to  the  gentleman — and  I  read  the  re- 
port— and  as  I  read  the  report  it  was 
made  quite  clear  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  not  recognize  a  proscribed 
activity. 

As  I  read  the  bill,  sleeping-in  over- 
night or  any  kind  of  overnight  activity  is 
a  proscribed  activity  and  cannot  be 
authorized. 

I  know  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
gentleman  or  of  the  committee,  but  It 
seems  to  me  you  have  created  a  problem 
for  every  tenancy  of  real  estate  where  the 


Government    owns    the    building    ^hh 
where  It  is  used  for  sleeping  purposes. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  gentleman  is  not 
correct.     

Mr.  McEWZN.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  at  this  point 
in  order  to  attempt  to  clarify  the  situa- 
tion? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  would  say  to  my  col- 
league from  Illinois  that  on  page  2  of 
the  bill  the  prohibition,  as  I  read  it,  is 
against  temporary  buildings. 

As  I  understand  the  question  which 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  raised  it 
relates  to  the  permanent  structures.  This 
legislation  is  directed  at  a  prohibition 
against  temporary  buildings. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Would  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  yield  for  one  further  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
for  a  further  question. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  call  the  gentleman's 
attention  to  line  1  on  page  2  which  makes 
one  of  the  proscribed  activities  sleeping 
and  on  line  2  of  page  1  makes  one  of  the 
proscribed  activities  overnight  occu- 
pancy. 

I.  therefore,  suggest  if  the  report  is 
accurate — and  I  think  it  is — and  if  the 
language  of  the  bill  as  I  read  the  English 
language  is  correct,  the  passage  of  this 
bill  would  make  it  illegal  for  anyone  to 
sleep  overnight  on  real  estate  owned  by 
the  District  of  Columbia,  which  would 
include  all  housing  projects  owned  by  the 
District,  and  the  District  cannot  author- 
ize it  or  make  it  legal,  because  the  report 
simply  says  the  Government  cannot  make 
legal  sleeping  overnight  in  the  parks  or 
any  other  real  estate  owned  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  exception  specifi- 
cally says  on  page  2.  lines  5  and  6: 
Nothing  in  tbin 


Including  what  the  gentleman  just 
read — 

shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  any  govern- 
mental activity. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  yield  to  me  at 
this  point? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to 
try  to  help  to  clarify  this  matter.  We 
are  dealing  with  permits  here.  A  permit 
Is  not  required  to  sleep  in  any  building 
in  Washintgon,  private  or  public. 

We  say  here  you  cannot  issue  a  permit 
for  sleep-ins  or  camp-ins.  So  I  know  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  is  well  Inten- 
tioned  when  he  raises  this  point,  but  this 
prohibition  would  not  Include  any  build- 
ing owned  by  either  private  owners  or 
Government  activity  buildings  in  Wash- 
ington— only  those  areas  where  a  permit 
is  required  for  such  use. 

Mr.  CRAAIER.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect,  and   on   those   two   grounds   the, 
gentleman  who  raised   the  question  is 
incorrect. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  has  consumed  24  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ulinois. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 


minutes  to  the  very  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  the  gentleman  from  Col- 
orado (Mr.  AspwALL) . 

Mr.  A8PINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  every 
once  in  a  while  we  have  a  matter  of 
committee  Jurisdiction  creep  up  in  some 
of  our  legislation.  The  question  which  I 
wish  to  ask  at  this  time  has  to  do  with 
a  matter  of  Jurisdiction  because  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  having  Jurisdic- 
tion over  national  parks  facilities,  of 
course,  comes  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  legislation  we  are 
considering   today  is  somewhat  similar 
to  other  legislation  which  was  reported 
last  year  and  has  once  again  been  re- 
ported favorably  by  the  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee.  For  this  reaton 
I  should  like  to  direct  a  question  or  two 
to    the    gentleman    from    Illinois    (Mr. 
Gray)    regarding    the   relationship   be- 
tween these  two  bills.  The  bill  now  under 
consideration  prohibits  the  issuance  of 
a  permit  to  camp,  sleep,  or  construct  a 
temporary  structure  on  any  land  in  the 
Diiitrict  of  Columbia  that  Is  owned  by 
the  Federal  Government  or  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  This  prohibition  in- 
cludes, of  course,  the  National  Capital 
Parks.  The  legislation  out  of  our  com- 
mittee. House  Joint  Resolution  247.  pro- 
hibits the  issuance  of  a  permit  for  these 
purposes  on  any  part  of  the  national 
park  system  which  extends  throiighout 
the  United  States  except  in  areas  that 
are  regxilarly  designated  for  camping.  In 
other  words,  the  bill  we  are  now  con- 
sidering contains  an  absolute  prohibition 
against  camping  on  Government  prop- 
erty in  the  District  of  Columbia,  which 
includes  the  parks.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 247.  on  the  other  hand,  which  ap- 
plies to  the  entire  national  park  system, 
prohibits  camping  only  in  the  parts  of 
the  national  park  system  that  are  not 
regri'Jarly  designated   for   camping   and 
open  to   camping   by   the   public   gen- 
erally. At  the  present  time  no  camp- 
sites   are    set    aside    for    camping    in 
the  national  capital  parks.  Except  for  the 
fact  that  the  bill  we  are  now  considering 
would  be  more  restrictive  with  respect  to 
the  District  of  Columbia,  there  is  no  con- 
flict between  it  and  the  legislation  or- 
dered reported  by  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  Now  my  ques- 
tion: Does  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
agree  with  this  interpretation  and  does 
he  see  any  reason  why  the  enactment  of 
both  bills  would  not  be  in  order  during 
this  session  of  the  Congress? 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  jrield,  the  gentleman  is 
eminently  correct  in  his  analogy  of  the 
two  bills.  There  is  no  conflict.  This  bill 
deals  only  with  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  gentleman's  resolution  deals  with 
the  entire  National  Park  Service. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much  for  his 
reply. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana (Mr.  Caffery). 

Mr.  CAFFERY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  Join  the  distinguished  chairman  and 
the  other  distinguished  members  of  the 
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committee  who  have  lent  their  support 
to  this  most  important  bill. 

We  live  in  a  changing  world  and  there 
are  many  differences  in  our  people.  But 
we  must  not  exaggerate  these  differences. 
We  must  not  permit  a  polarization  of 
this  country.  We  must  not  permit  this 
country  to  divide  into  splinter  groups. 
We  cannot  permit  this  coimtry  to  become 
a  Nation  of  compartments.  We  must 
unify  ourselves  and  become  one  strong 
Nation.  We  must  live  together  because 
we  cannot  live  apart. 

Washington.  D.C.,  belongs  to  all  of  the 
people  of  this  Nation.  This  great  city 
Axes  the  temper  and  sets  the  tone  of 
thinking  throughout  the  land.  We  must 
guarantee  that  all  our  citizens  have  ac- 
cess to  their  Government,  its  agencies, 
and  to  the  public  property  and  grounds 
wherein  these  bodies  reside.  We  must 
hear  opinions;  we  must  listen  to  reason; 
we  must  chartge  in  many  things  be- 
cause the  winds  of  change  are  upon  us; 
and  yet  we  must  be  determined  that  we 
will  stand  as  firm  as  an  anvil  imder  the 
hammer.  But  we  cannot,  we  must  not, 
we  shall  not  permit  a  breakdown  of  our 
laws  that  would  allow  any  group  to  usurp 
the  freedom  Of  access  that  is  the  right 
of  all  the  people  of  this  Nation.  We  must 
all  abide  by  our  laws  with  flrmness  and 
reverence. 

Violence  has  no  place  in  a  free  so- 
ciety. If  this  Nation  is  to  become  a  Na- 
tion of  harmony,  then  Washington  must 
become  a  city  of  harmony.  Let  this  Con- 
gress echo  itself  as  a  voice  of  temperance. 
This  bill  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

1  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  (Chairman,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  ZioN). 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  join  these 
gentlemen  who  have  been  so  concerned 
about  the  problems  in  our  Capital  City 
and  I  submit  that  they  were  introduced 
as  the  result  of  Resurrection  City,  some- 
times referred  to  as  "Insurrection  City." 

I  think  that  legislation  is  necessary, 
but  I  feel  it  is  unfortunate  that  it  is  so 
required.  The  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
is  an  Eagle  Scout  and  one  who  hopes  to 
attend  the  National  Jamboree  in  Idaho 
this  summer.  I  would  say  to  him,  I  was 
one  of  the  Scouts  attending  the  1937 
National  Jamboree  here  in  Washington 
and  encamped  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Washington  Monument.  We  had  a  tent 
city  at  that  time  with  40,000  Boy  Scouts 
and  adult  leaders.  We  handled  our  sani- 
tation and  other  problems  very  well.  The 
record  shows  that  the  amount  of  sick- 
ness and  the  amoimt  of  accidents  and 
the  amount  of  crime  in  the  District  was 
considerably  lower  as  the  result  of  the 
encampment  of  40,000  Boy  Scouts  and 
their  leaders.  This  is  in  direct  contrast 
to  the  situation  that  occurred  here  last 
year. 

When  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
says  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  legisla- 
tion to  differentiate  or  to  deny  some 
people  of  our  country  access  to  our  Cap- 
ital Grounds,  I  would  say  unfortunately 
it  is  indeed  the  purpose  of  this  legisla- 
tion. I  would  say  to  my  good  friend  and 
fellow  Eagle  Scout  that  thej>assing  of 
this  legislation  does  not  preclude  Con- 
gress from  again  at  a  future  date  per- 


mitting an  encampment  such  as  the  very 
successful  National  Jamboree  of  1937. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  not  take  ex- 
ception to  the  remarks  of  my  good  friend 
and  neighbor  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Zion) 
except  to  point  out  that  in  the  encamp- 
ment to  which  he  referred  in  1937,  that 
was  authorized  by  a  speciflc  act  of  Con- 
gress. That  was  not  a  permit.  All  we  are 
doing  here  is  repealing  the  authority  of 
the  administration  to  issue  permits. 

If  once  again  Congress,  in  its  wisdom, 
as  they  did  in  1937,  feels  that  the  Boy 
Scouts  should  camp  here  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  that  right  could  be  given. 
So  I  want  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  that  was  a  speciflc  act  of  the  Con- 
gress that  permitted  that  encampment 
in  1937. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  GRA^Y.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  a  valued  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  McCarthy). 
Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
you  can  see  from  the  report,  I  have 
joined  with  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Obey)  in  filing  minority 
views  on  the  bill  before  us  today.  We  feel 
that  this  measure  has  been  rushed 
through  without  Eidequate  consideration, 
through  the  Rules  Committee  only  yes- 
terday, and  now  on  the  floor  today — 
and  I  think  that  is  rather  speedy  action. 
Basically  now  we  should  make  clear 
that  anybody  who  wants  to  use  any  fed- 
erally owned  or  District-owned  parkland 
or  other  property  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia must  get  a  permit  to  do  so.  The 
executive  branch:  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, the  various  other  departments,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  have  the  dis- 
cretion in  whether  to  grant  that  permit 
or  to  withhold  that  permit.  I  personally 
feel  that  the  permit  for  Resurrection  City 
should  not  have  been  granted.  I  think 
simply  on  sanitary  grounds  alone  it 
should  not  have  been  granted.  They 
never,  until  the  very  end  of  the  venture, 
tied  in  to  the  water  and  sewer  lines  down 
there,  and  we  all  know  it  was  a  sea  of 
mud. 

But  that  is  not  the  point.  It  seems  to 
me  the  point  is  that  the  administration 
has  discretion  in  whether  to  grant  these 
permits  or  not.  I  personally  do  not  think 
that  the  Congress  should  slam  the  gate 
or  erect  obstacles  on  a  presently  existing 
avenue  for  legal  petition.  To  me  this 
simply  plays  into  the  hands  of  militants 
who  say:  "There  is  no  legal  avenue  to  a 
redress  of  grievances."  As  it  is  now,  they 
come  and  request  a  permit.  If  the  execu- 
tive branch  turns  it  down  for  good  rea- 
sons, well,  so  be  it,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
Congress  should  take  it  upon  itself  in 
this  difficult  period  of  saying,  "No,  you 
cannot  do  it,  permits  or  no." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  I  interpret  this 
bill,  it  would  forbid  spectator  tents  for 
the  cricket  games  down  "t  Hains  Point. 
It  would  preclude  the  camping  that  is 
going  on  right  now  at  Hains  Point.  It 
would  forbid  shelters  for  the  President's 
Cup  races.  And  it  would  forbid  the  Boy 


Scouts  from  overnight  camping,  even 
though  perhaps  a  special  law  could  be 
enacted  for  a  huge  Boy  ScouJf  jamboree. 
We  are  taking  care  of  the  nuge  jam- 
borees. We  have  taken  care  of  the 
Cherry  Blossom  Festival  in  this  meas- 
ure. But  we  are  saying  to  people  that 
this  one  avenue  for  lawful  petition  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  our  Nation's 
Capital,  has  been  blocked  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  I  do  not  think  this 
is  a  wise  thing  in  the  present  mood.  I 
think  the  executive  should  retain  the 
discretion  it  has.  They  can  grant  the 
permit  or  not  grant  the  permit. 

As  I  said,  I  do  not  think  the  Resur- 
rection City  permit  should  have  been 
granted.  Well,  the  same  way  in  the  fu- 
ture. There  are  legitimate  reasons  for 
granting  such  a  permit.  I  think  they 
have  to  be  considered  on  a  case-by-case 
basis.  But  if  we  enact  this  bill,  and  if 
the  other  body  does  also — although  it 
seems  unlikely  now  that  they  will  follow  ■ 
suit — then  we  have  slammed  this  door 
shut.  My  basic  reason  for  dissenting  is 
that  I  believe  the  discretion  shoul<f  be 
left  with  the  executive  branch.  Let  them 
make  the  decision,  but  the  Congress 
should  not  close  this  door. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  a 
number  of  reasons  why  I  oppose  this 
bill,  and  I  ask  that  before  the  Members 
do  anything  else  they  make  certain  that 
you  do,  indeed,  understand  exactly  what 
this  bill  will  do.  — 
It  has  two  parts. 

First,  it  contains  a  prohibition  against 
the   granting   of   a   permit   for:    First, 
camping;  second,  sleeping;  third,  sitting-      I 
in;  fourth,  other  overnight  occupancy: 
and  flfth,  constructing- temporary  sti-uc-      j 
tures. 

Second,  in  issuing  permits  for  any 
other  use  of  Federal  property,  it  provides 
that  if  the  administrative  authority  be- 
lieves damage  may  occur,  to  protect 
property  he  may  require  the  posting  of  a 
reasonable  bond. 

Now  this  certainly  does  not  seem  bad 
on  the  surface.  Why  would  anyone  want 
to  oppose  it?  I  believe  that  Congress 
would  do  well  to  oppose  it  for  a  number 
of  reasons. 

First,  let  us  look  at  the  outright  ban 
on  camping  by  congressional  direction 
proposed  in  the  bill. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  do  not 
by  personal  inclination  like  the  idea  of 
camping  on  memorial  grounds.  I  be- 
lieve that  camping  sites  on  the  grounds 
of  the  Lincoln  and  Jefferson  Memorials 
are  a  disflgurement  to  the  landscape  of 
this  city. 

Why  then  would  I  opp>ose  this  section 
of  the  bill?  Simply  because  I  would  pre- 
fer that  if  a  permit  is  to  be  denied  in  the 
interest  of  public  health  and  safety  it  be 
denied  by  an  administrative  authority 
and  not  by  Congress. 

Why?  Simply  because  irresponsible 
militants  who  encourage  the  use  of  vio- 
lent and  unlawful  means  to  seek  redress 
of  grievances  will  try  to  use  this  law  to 
convince  moderates  and  some  others  that 
Congress   is  intentionally   throwing  ■  up 
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more  roadblockB  in  the  path  of  thoae  who 
want  to  petition  Government  by  peace- 
ful means. 

I  would  prefer,  if  a  permit  la  to  be 
denied,  that  It  be  denied  by  an  ad- 
ministrative authority  on  public  health 
grounds  rather  than  by  Congress  on, 
what  some  will  say.  are  political  grounds. 

Congressional  action  would  be  a  sym- 
bolic act  which  will  be  put  to  effective 
use  by  militants,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  It  would  be  wise  for  Congress  to 
present  them  with  that  symbol. 

I  also  believe  the  second  portion  of  the 
bill  to  be  defective  in  several  ways.  The 
second  portion  says — in  instances  other 
than  overnight  camping,  the  person  with 
the  authority  to  issue  a  permit  may  re- 
quire the  posting  of  bond  in  an  amount 
he  deems  to  be  reasonable. 

What  Is  wrong  with  that?  Several 
things. 

First.  It  contains  a  potential  for  uneven 
administration  of  the  law. 
"  Second,  the  posting  of  a  bond  implies 
that  "any  group  may  obtain  a  permit  for 
the  use  of  public  grounds — no  matter 
how  much  potential  damage  may  occur — 
if  it  can  afford  to  pay  for  that  damage. 
That  is  an  un-American  position.  It  bases 
the  right  to  demonstrate  and  the  right  to 
petition  not  on  rational  grounds,  but 
rather  on  the  ability  to  pay. 

This  committee's  own  hearings  last 
year  noted  : 

statutes  and  ordinances  which  require 
that  permits  be  obtained  from  local  officials 
as  a  prerequisite  to  the  use  of  public  places, 
in  the  absence  of  narrowly  drawn,  reason- 
able, and  definite  standards  for  the  officials 
to  follow,  must  be  Invalid. 

I  ask  you  where  In  this  bill  are  those 
necessary  standards  defined  or  set  out? 
If  ever,  by  congressional  direction,  we 
are  to  require  the  posting  of  a  bond, 
should  not  the  standards  for  that  deci- 
sion be  clearly  spelled  out?  Would  not 
that  be  a  more  reasonable  way  to  dele- 
gate authority? 

For  these  reasons  I  believe  this  section 
of  the  bill  to  be  unwise.  In  fact,  from  the 
standpoint  of  equal  administration  of 
Justice,  it  would  probably  l)e  more  fair 
to  make  an  outright  prohibition  rather 
than  to  post  a  bond.  At  least  the  right 
to  protest  would  not  be  doled  out  by  ad- 
ministrative authority  on  the  basis  of 
ability  to  pay. 
I  woiild  like  to  make  one  more  point. 
I  believe  congressional  action  of  this 
type  would  be  a  reflection  upon  our  con- 
fidence in  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  Nixon  administration. 
Congress  should  have  enough  confidence 
in  the  administration  to  allow  discre- 
tionary authority  to  deny  or  grant  a 
permit  to  remain  in  its  hands.  I  am  con- 
fident they  will  use  good  judgment. 

In  sxmunary,  therefore.  I  believe  that 
passage  of  this  bill  in  Its  present  form 
would  be  unwise  because:  First,  It  would 
provide  less  fuel  to  the  militants'  fire  if. 
In  the  event  a  decision  Is  in  fact  made  not 
to  grant  another  permit  of  this  nature, 
that  determination  is  made  by  the  admin- 
istrative authority  on  grounds  of  health 
and  public  peace  and  convenience  rather 
than  by  Congress  on  grounds  which  could 
be  construed  by  some  as  being  political  ; 
second,  the  second  portion,  relating  to  the 
posting  of  bond,  does  not  provide  clear 


standards  defining  either  what  factors 
must  be  present  to  reasonably  believe 
that  damage  may  occur  or  in  describing 
how  an  administrative  authority  is  to 
arrive  at  a  proper  bond  level;  third,  the 
requiring  of  bond  results — whether  in- 
tended to  or  not — In  basing  the  right  to 
protest  and  demonstrate  on  ability  to 
pay;  and  fourth,  the  Congress  should 
have  enotigh  confidence  in  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration to  continue  in  its  hands  the 
discretionary  power  which  it  now  pos- 
sesses to  grant  or  deny  such  a  permit. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  agree  with  all  those 
points,  especially  the  first  and  fourth.  I 
think  the  Executive  should  retain  dis- 
cretion to  turn  down  these  permits  on 
grounds  of  public  safety  and  sanitation, 
as  I  mentioned.  I  think  it  was  a  mistake 
for  the  Interior  Department  to  grant  a 
permit  for  Resurrection  City.  I  mentioned 
that  never  until  they  left  did  they  tie 
into  the  water  and  sewer  lines.  We  all 
know  Resurrection  City  was  a  sea  of 
mud. 

The  fourth  point  is  especially  perti- 
nent right  now. 

I  certainly  have  confidence  in  the  new 
administration,  enough  confidence  to 
think  it  will  be  wise  in  exercising  discre- 
tion as  to  granting  of  the  permits.  I  do 
not  want  to  tie  the  hands  of  the  new 
President  and  his  departments  and  Just 
close  the  door  to  this. 

I  might  say  on  that  point,  I  will  have 
an  amendment  to  offer  under  the  5- 
mlnute  rule  which  would  restore  to  the 
Executive  much  of  this  power.  Under 
Executive  order  It  could  waive  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  If  In  his  discretion  he 
feels  it  would  be  wise. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Pirnik ) . 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  also  thank  the  gentleman  for  ex- 
pressing greater  confidence  In  the  ciur- 
rent  administration  than  in  the  previous 
administration. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  did  not  make  that 
inference. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  If  I  understood  the  gen- 
tleman correctly,  he  said  he  did  not  agree 
with  the  granting  of  the  permit  to  Resur- 
rection City. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes,  that  Is  what  I 
said. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  So  I  do  not  assume  he 
would  grant  it  now,  but  apparently  the 
gentleman  has  confidence  that  it  would 
not  now  be  granted  by  the  administration 
for  such  a  purpose. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  think  the  Executive 
will  judge  each  case  on  its  merits,  and  he 
might  grant  it.  As  I  say,  I  think  It  was  a 
mistake  in  that  case.  I  trust  the  Execu- 
tive would  have  better  judgment. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  just 
calling  attention  to  the  restriction  im- 
posed with  respect  to  overnight  camping 
and  living  on  the  property  which  is  In- 
volved here.  The  gentleman  in  the  well 
has  indicated  very  clearly  that  for  sani- 


tary and  other  reasons  such  use  is  Inap- 
propriate. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes. 
Mr.  PIRNIE.  When  the  Congress  sees 
fit  to  establish  in  various  areas  so  many 
standards  on  sanitation  and  improper 
conduct,  does  the  gentleman  see  any- 
thing improper  in  doing  it  here  with  re- 
spect to  an  area  over  which  we  do  have 
control? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  do.  I  beUeve  the  ad- 
ministration should  have  the  discretion.  I 
mentioned  some  cases  of  cricket  matches, 
where  there  are  temporary  structures. 
There  are  campers  right  now  at  Hains 
Point.  This  would  throw  them  out.  There 
could  be  no  shelters  for  the  President's 
Cup  races. 

What  I  am  sajrlng  is  there  are  cases 
and  there  are  cases,  and  somebody  down 
the  street  ought  to  have  discretion  to 
grant  the  permit  or  not.  I  do  not  think 
Congress  should  just  come  down  and  say 
"No."  Then  we  would  be  also  shutting  off 
avenues  of  peaceful  dissent. 

Mr.  PUCmSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
m£ui  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCmSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  does 
the  gentleman  know  whether  or  not  the 
parks  in  Buffalo  permit  camping  over- 
night?   

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  do  not  know. 
Mr.  PDCmSKI.  I  think  the  gentleman 
would  be  Interested  to  know  that  most 
communities  in  the  country.  Including 
Chicago,  with  which  I  am  very  familiar, 
already  have  local  ordinances  barring 
sleeping  in  the  parks  overnight.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  one  of  the  great  prob- 
lems we  had  during  the  ill-fated  con- 
vention was  that  we  had  a  city  ordinance 
which  barred  sleeping  in  the  parks  over- 
night. This  was  a  city  ordinance  which 
the  mayor  could  not  set  aside. 

People  said  we  ought  to  let  the  young 
people  sleep  there.  The  mayor  of  Chi- 
cago very  properly  pointed  out  he  could 
not  set  aside  that  ordinance. 

We  do  have  these  ordinances  in  most 
communities  over  the  country,  so  I  do 
not  know  why  we  should  have  any  dif- 
ferent standard  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  McE^WEW). 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  rising 
in  support  of  this  legislation,  I  welcome 
the  opportimlty  to  commend  my  chair- 
man for  the  consideration  he  saw  this  bill 
receive  and  my  colleague  from  Florida, 
the  author. 

I  would  say  to  my  dear  friend  and  col- 
league from  New  York,  who  referred  to 
this  legislation  as  having  been  rushed 
through,  that  my  recollection  of  the  his- 
tory of  this  legislation  is  it  rather  did  not 
nosh  through  our  committee  or  to  the 
floor  of  this  House.  I  was  one.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, who  joined  with  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Florida,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Iowa  and  others 
in  introducing  similar  legislation  over  a 
year  ago. 

I  commend  both  the  gentleman  from 
Florida,  the  sponsor  of  this  bill,  and  our 
chairman,  for  continuing  to  consider  and 
urge  the  enactment  of  this  legislation. 
Rather  than  being  rushed  through  the 
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committee,  I  would  say  to  my  colleague 
from  New  York,  my  recollection  is  that 
we  had  a  bill  similar  to  this  reported  by 
our  committee,  and  then  after  the  per- 
mit was  Issued  on  Resurrection  City  we 
amended  that  bill  and  put  in  a  provision 
with  regard  to  no  renewals  or  extensions 
of  permit,  and  that  bill  again  was  re- 
ported by  our  committee,  and  I  believe 
given  a  rule  by  the  Rules  Committee.  I 
do  not  know  Just  where  it  was  rushed  to 
from  that  i}oint. 

We  had  hearings  both  last  year  and 
this  year  on  this  subject  and  on  this  spe- 
cific legislation.  I  believe,  rather  thsm 
having  been  rushed  through,  it  has  been 
thoroughly  and  carefully  considered. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  for  nearly 
two  centuries,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  have  petitioned  the 
Congress  for  redress  of  grievances,  and 
not  until  1968  had  this  gentleman  ever 
heard  anyone  suggest  that  a  corollary 
right  of  petitioning  the  Congress  was  to 
camp  in,  squat  in,  or  sit  in  on  any  Fed- 
eral property.  I  do  not  believe,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  any  American  felt  his  rights 
were  abridged  for  nearly  200  years  in  not 
permitting  camping  in  and  sitting  in  on 
Federal  property.  I  am  sure  under  this 
bill  after  it  is 'enacted,  as  I  am  confident 
it  will  be,  no  citizen  will  feel  his  rights 
have  been  abridged. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just 
refer  again  to  what  either  the  chairman 
of  our  subcommittee  or  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Cramer)  referred  to, 
in  respect  to  the  Director  of  the  Park 
Service,  Mr.  Hartzog,  when  he  said,  and 
I  quote: 

I  think  that  the  Congress  has  the  re- 
sponsibility for  setting  the  policy  for  public 
lands. 

I  am  delighted  that  my  colleague  from 
New  York  has  confidence  in  the  present 
administration,  but  I  share  the  view  of 
Mr.  Hartzog,  the  Director  of  our  Park 
Service,  that  this  is  a  proper  area  for 
Congress  to  set  policy  and  that  the  exec- 
utive need  not  be  put  in  any  position  of 
feeling  it  has  to  yield  to  demands  for  any 
permit  for  this  type  of  action. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  thought  it  was 
interesting  yesterday  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee said  that  this  would  make  the  job  of 
the  administration  a  lot  easier  because 
they  could  simply  say  "We  cannot  give 
you  a  permit  because  the  Congress  said 
'No'."  I  suppose  in  that  sense  it  would 
help  the  new  administration,  but  I  would 
prefer  to  see  some  discretion  left  down 
there.  These  are  the  tough  decisions  they 
can  make. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  would  remind  my  col- 
league it  was  somewhat  difficult  In  1968 
to  pinpoint  exactly  where  this  decision 
was  made.  My  colleague,  I  am  sure,  re- 
members that  there  was  a  five-man  com- 
mittee. The  rollcall  did  not  appear  to 
have  been  of  record  as  to  just  how  the 
vote  was  made  and  who  made  It. 

Our  good  friend,  Mr.  Castro,  of  the 
Park  Service,  had  the  privilege  of  being 
the  director  who  signed  the  permit  and 
had  the  pleasure  of  coming  before  the 


committee,  but  we  do  not  exactly  know 
who  made  the  decision. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  jrleld  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  a  very  valu- 
able member  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Edmondson)  . 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thEuik  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  rise  in  support  of  this  legis- 
lation. The  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  McCarthy)  Is  far  and  away  my 
favorite  McCarthy  in  Washington,  I  will 
guarantee  you  that,  but  I  think  his  state- 
ment that  this  has  not  been  carefully 
considered  legislation  is  not  really  sup- 
ported by  the  record.  Legislation  along 
this  line  has  been  the  subject  of  extensive 
hearings.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  two  com- 
mittees of  this  tKJdy  have  considered  leg- 
islation along  this  line  and  hearings  have 
been  held  both  in  the  90th  Congress  as 
v/ell  as  in  this  Congress.  I  believe  the 
product  is  a  product  that  can  be  sup- 
ported with  confidence  by  the  Members 
of  this  body  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I 
was  a  cosponsor  of  legislation  similar  to 
this  in  the  House  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  in  the  last  Congress. 
I  believe  either  committee's  approach 
would  meet  the  problem  we  have  right 
now,  but  one  of  them  is  certainly  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  country.  I  hope  this 
legislation  will  be  adopted  by  an  over- 
whelming vote  today. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Kyl). 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose 
of  this  legislation,  as  well  as  the  bill 
which  has  been  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
is  primarily  to  guarantee  general  public 
access  to  all  those  areas  which  are  dedi- 
cated to  that  purpose;  and,  secondarily, 
to  protect  these  properties  against  un- 
reasonable destruction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  certainly  not  a 
new  subject.  Today,  we  have  paid  too 
much  attention  to  specific  motivations. 
We  can  note,  for  instance,  that  for  very 
many  years  we  have  had  similar  prob- 
lems of  guaranteeing  public  access  in 
areas  across  the  Nation.  We  have  had 
similar  problems  of  administrative  diflB- 
culty,  others  of  which  are  being  resolved 
right  now.  As  an  illustration,  only  today 
we  have  an  suinouncement  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  that  the  Gov- 
ernment, rather  than  private  concession- 
naires,  will  operate  the  campgrounds  in 
national  paries.  This  is  only  a  part  of  the 
same  general  administrative  problems  we 
have.  We  carmot  handle  the  business  of 
managing  our  public  use  areas  on  a  case- 
by-ctise  basis.  It  is  impossible  to  do  so 
and  still  retain  equity  for  all  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country. 

It  is  specious  to  argue  that  the  Con- 
gress does  not  have  the  authority  to  do 
this.  We  have  functioning  a  commis- 
sion on  public  land  laws  which  has  gone 
thoroughly  into  the  matter  of  adminis- 
trative procedures  and  administrative 
authorities.  There  is  no  question  con- 
cerning congressional  prerogative.  This 
measure  which  we  seek  to  approve  today, 
I  repeat,  is  only  a  part  of  a  very  broad 
program.  It  is  not  motivated  specifically 


by  such  things  as  a  camp-in  on  the  mall 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  We  will  have 
other  problems  of  this  nature  from  time 
to  time  as  we  try  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  citizens  generally  to  use  the  areas 
that  are  owned  by  the  United  States, 
and  to  use  them  under  the  same  rules  as 
apply  to  all  other  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  At  the  same  time  we  must  pro- 
tect these  values  for  the  people  of  the 
future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  have  the  author- 
ity to  pass  such  a  bill.  This  legislation  is 
needed,  because  otherwise  we  have  an 
administrative  monstrosity.  This  legis- 
lation and  the  bill  which  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  both  should  be  approved 
by  this  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Missouri   (Mr.  Randall). 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  yielding  time  to 
make  a  few  comments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
1035,  with  the  feeling  that  it  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction  but  does  not  go^far 
enough.  Rather  than  taking  time  under 
the  5-minute  rule,  I  shall  point  out  now, 
that  I  had  prepared  an  amendment 
which  would  have  required  an  applicant 
for  a  permit  to  post  a  bond  before  the 
permit  could  be  issued.  I  shall  not  intro- 
duce this  amendment  because  there  will 
be  another  bill  coming  along  later.  House 
Joint  Resolution  247,  which  will  be  a 
better  vehicle  because  it  will  have  na- 
tionwide application. 

I  think  this  is  the  time  to  mention  that 
at  the  beginning  of  this  session  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  563  which  does  not  take  much 
calculation  to  figure  out  is  a  much  lower 
numbered  bill  than  H.R.  1035  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  which  we  are 
now  considering  today.  Perhaps  my 
measiu-e  was  passed  over  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  because  it  was 
too  restrictive.  My  measure  provided  a 
permit  for  the  use  of  public-owned  lands 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  could  be  is- 
sued only  with  the  approval  of  the  House 
and  Senate  Committees  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  by  resolution.  In  another 
bill,  H.R.  566  which  I  introduced  there 
appeared  the  requirement  that  a  bond 
must  be  posted  in  an  amount  sufficient 
to  restore  these  lands  to  the  original  con- 
dition existing  prior  to  their  use  for 
demonstrations. 

I  have  noted  that  some  of  the  previous 
speakers  feel  that  H.R.  1035  would  cut 
off  the  right  of  protest  and  even  limit 
in  some  unexplained  way  the  right  of 
free  speech. 

My  reply  to  these  Members  is  that 
they  should  take  time  to  witness  the 
spectacle  going  on  right  over  here  on 
the  center  steps  of  the  East  front  of 
the  Capitol  today.  No  one  is  interfering 
with  that  peaceful  expression  where 
some  \&dy  is  reading  the  casualty  lists 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  That  has  been 
going  on  for  several  hours — but  we  do 
not  want  her  to  camp  there  all  night  or 
we  do  not  want  her  to  deface  public 
property. 

We  have  accomplished  something  by 
this  bill  which  wjll  hopefully  be  passed 
today.  If  we  pass  this  legislation  now  we 
will  not  find  ourselves  again  in  the  ixjsi- 
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tion  where  we  were  last  year  with  Rmut- 
rectlon  City. 

Tlie  memories  of  some  of  you  may  be 
too  short  to  remember  the  barrage  of 
mail  which  hit  our  offices  In  the  summer 
of  1968.  I  for  one  do  not  want  to  go 
down  that  road  again  and  ever  experi- 
ence another  Resurrection  City.  Here  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  are  located 
some  of  our  most  sacred  and  hallowed 
monuments.  Last  year  we  had  a  mob 
that  created  a  sort  of  instant  slum  area 
of  temporary  buildings  right  up  against 
the  reflecting  pool  in  the  very  shadow 
of  the  Washington  Monument.  H.R.  1035 
does  prohibit  the  issuance  of  permits  for 
camping,  sleeping,  slttlng-in,  or  other 
overnight  occupancy  on  any  real  prop- 
erty in  the  District  of  Columbia  owned 
by  the  U.S.  Government. 

I  am  sure  we  have  all  heard  our  con- 
stituents coming  here  this  year  say,  "It 
is  so  good  to  feel  that  once  again  we  can 
.  vlsif  ..our  Nation's  Capital.  We  hope  a 
_  thiqg.llke  Resurrection  City  will  never 
happen  again." 

I  understand  that  there  is  now  pend- 
ing a  suit  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  try  to  recoup  some  of  the  losses  which 
were  suffered  down  at  Resurrection  City. 
The  taxpayers  should  not  have  to  pay 
the  bill.  But  a  better  way  of  doing  it 
rather  than  to  have  to  flle  suit  after 
damage  has  been  inflicted  is  to  require 
valid  bond — a  bond  that  has  some  col- 
lateral or  surety  back  of  it  posted  to 
stand  good  for  the  damage  without  the 
necessity  of  a  lawsuit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  'Mr.  Gray)  and  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  for  going  a 
part  of  the  way.  Maybe  we  can  go  the 
rest  of  the  way  to  make  the  bond  re- 
quirement mandatory  when  the  House 
considers  House  Joint  Resolution  247, 
which  would  have  nationwide  applica- 
tion rather  than  restricted  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  as  is  true  of  H.R.  1035. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  JJorth  Carolina  (Mr.  Pouh- 

TAIN). 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  HJl.  1035.  It  represents 
long-overdue  legislation. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
that  the  bUl  before  the  House  today,  H.R. 
1035.  is  imnecessaiy,  unwise,  and  raises 
serious  constitutional  issues. 

It  would  prohibit  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  or  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  from  issuing  a  permit 
for  "camping,  sleeping,  sitting  in,  or 
other  overnight  occupancy,  or  for  con- 
structing or  erecting  any  temporary 
building  or  structure"  upon  property 
within  the  District  of  Columbia  which  Is 
owned  by  or  under  the  control  of  the  U.S. 
Government  or  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  In  addition,  the  bill 
would  require  the  posting  of  a  bond  by 
Individuals  or  groups  seeking  to  use  such 
property  for  any  purpose  not  prohibited 
by  this  legislation. 

It  is  explicitly  clear  from  the  report 
of  the  committee  on  H.R.  1035  that  this 
bill  has  been  drafted  specifically  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Poor  People's  Campaign  of 
last  year.  It  is  both  an  attempt  to  pre- 
vent future  use  of  federally  owned  land 
in  the  District  of  Coliunbla  by  groups 


like  the  Poor  People's  Campaign  and  an 
ex  post  facto  reprimand  of  the  decision 
of  then  Secretary  of  Interior  Udall  to 
grant  the  use  of  West  Potomac  Park  to 
the  campaign.  By  the  admission  of  Ita 
sponsors,  the  bill  is  Intended  to  make  Im- 
possible the  use  of  parks  in  the  District 
for  a  future  Resurrection  City. 

Contrary  to  the  criticism  implicit  in 
this  legislation.  I  believe  that  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  and  the  National 
Park  Service  should  be  commended  for 
their  handling  of  the  Poor  People's  Cam- 
paign. The  granting  of  West  Potomac 
Park  to  the  campaign  was,  to  my  mind, 
an  important  demonstration  of  the  right 
of  the  people — regardless  of  their  eco- 
nomic status — to  peacefully  assemble 
and  petition  Congress,  as  Is  guaranteed 
in  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  the  Constitution. 

Would  the  sponsors  of  this  resolution 
have  preferred  a  confrontation  between 
several  thousand  i>oor  people  and  their 
thousands  of  supporters  and  the  police 
over  the  use  of  public  park  land  for  their 
campaign  to  spur  Congress  to  action — a 
confrontation  that  would  inevitably 
have  ended  in  violence?  I  think  it  is  to 
the  credit  of  the  Department  of  Inte- 
rior— and,  we  should  not  forget,  to  the 
flexibility  it  now  possesses  to  administer 
these  parks — that  such  a  confrontation 
did  not  occur.  This  bill  would  deny  the 
flexibility  which  an  administration 
should  have  to  deal  with  a  variety  of 
situations. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  possible 
threat  to  fundamental  freedoms  which 
this  bill  poses.  The  flrst  amendment  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights  states: 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  .  .  .  abridg- 
ing .  .  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to 
assemble,  and  to  petition  the  government 
for  a  redress  of  grievances. 

Why  should  the  national  parks  In  the 
District,  which  are,  after  all,  paid  for 
and  supported  out  of  public  moneys,  not 
be  available  tmder  reasonable  regula- 
tions for  peaceable  assembly  and  the  pe- 
tition of  Congress?  There  are  already 
special  regulations  governing  the  use  of 
the  National  Capital  parks  which  provide 
a  permit  may  be  denied  if  "the  event 
will  present  a  clear  and  present  danger 
to  the  public  health  and  safety." — 36 
CFR  50.19C. 

By  prohibiting  camping  and  the  other 
activities  cited,  this  bill  really  seeks  to 
deprive  American  citizens  of  limited  eco- 
nomic means  of  the  opportunity  to  use 
land  acquired  and  maintained  by  public 
funds  as  a  place  of  assembly. 

In  effect,  it  sets  a  requirement  for  pe- 
titioning Congress:  namely,  that  the  peti- 
tioner be  able  to  afford  a  hotel  or  motel 
room.  It  tells  the  poor  that  lobbying  is 
acceptable  if  the  lobbyist  can  pay  his 
own  way.  But  if  he  is  poor  and  deprived 
and  oppresseci,  if  he  does  not  have  $15 
or  $20  per  night  for  an  air-conditioned 
Washington  hotel  or  motel,  he  will  be 
restricted  in  lobbying  for  laws  necessary 
to  meet  his  needs. 

The  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Buildings  and  Grounds  said  dur- 
ing the  course  of  hearings  on  this  bill 
that— 

It  Is  now  clear  that  if  this  proposed  legis- 
lation had  been  law  last  year  we  could  have 
saved   untold  days  of  human  suffering  by 


handreda  of  peopi*  who  Uved  in  mud  and 
squalor  and  several  mUllona  of  dollars  in 
money."   (Report  on  H.B.  1085,  p.  3) 

What  the  chairman  failed  to  mention 
was  that  the  people  who  were  willing  to 
live  In  the  mud  of  Resurrection  City — I 
do  not  believe  they  lived  In  squalor — 
have  lived  In  mud  and  squalor  all  of  their 
lives,  and  that  that  is  precisely  why  they 
were  in  Washington  to  petition  Congress 
for  assistance. 

It  is  regrettable  that  Congress  does  not 
take  as  compassionate  a  view  of  the  day- 
to-day  existence  of  the  poor  as  It  does 
of  the  conditions  in  which  they  lived 
during  the  course  of  their  campaign  to 
better  their  lives. 

Requiring  the  posting  of  a  bond  as  a 
condition  for  using  federally  owned  land 
In  the  District  for  any  purpose  not  pro- 
hibited by  this  legislation  places  a  re- 
striction upon  the  freedom  of  those  with 
limited  means  to  petition  the  Govern- 
ment for  redress  of  grievances,  since  it 
bases  the  right  to  petition  on  the  ability 
to  post  a  bond.  In  this  feature  also,  then, 
the  bill  raises  serious  constitutional 
problems. 

During  the  past  summers  our  Nation 
has  witnessed  "civil  disorders"  Involving 
those  for  whom  America — and  more  spe- 
cifically. Congress — has  failed  to  provide 
even  the  hope  of  sharing  In  our  national 
abimdance.  Each  time,  as  national  lead- 
ers have  decried  the  disorders,  they  have 
pointed  to  the  existence  of  legitimate 
means  of  social  protest  In  our  democ- 
racy— those  functioning  mechanisms  for 
redress  of  grievances  which  exist  within 
the  framework  of  our  Government.  De- 
nying the  use  of  National  Capital  parks 
to  groups  seeking  to  petition  the  Gov- 
ernment for  redress  of  grievances  would 
close  off  an  important  avenue  of  legiti- 
mate protest,  and,  by  so  doing.  Increase 
the  possibility  of  confrontation.  In  this 
sense  the  bill  is  counterproductive. 

Instead  of  reacting  by  infringement 
of  legitimate  means  of  protest  guaran- 
teed under  the  Bill  of  Rights,  Congress 
should  attack  the  underlying  conditions 
of  want  and  hunger  and  enact  meaning- 
ful legislation  to  eliminate  poverty  in 
this  Nation.  For  the  true  tragedy  is  that 
the  bill  before  us  today,  which  would  re- 
strict the  ability  of  the  poor  to  present 
their  case  to  Congress,  is  the  only  kind 
of  response  Congress  seems  capable  of 
making  to  the  urgent  and  legitimate 
needs  of  the  poor  of  this  country. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreaentativea  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  in 
the  case  of  any  real  property  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  which  is  owned  by  or  under 
the  control  of  the  United  States  Oovemment 
or  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, no  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall 
Issue  a  permit  for  or  authorize  or  otherwise 
permit  the  use  of  (including  any  renewal  or 
extension  of  any  such  permit,  authorization, 
or  permission)  any  such  real  property  (or 
camping,  sleeping,  sitting  In.  or  other  over- 
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night  occupancy,  or  for  constructing  or  erect- 
ing any  temp>orary  building,  structure,  or 
appurtenance  to  such  property  for  any  such 
activity  or  any  slmUar  activity. 

(b)  In  issuing  permits  or  In  granting  per- 
mission for  any  other  use  of  such  real  prop- 
erty (Including  any  renewal  or  extension  of 
any  such  permit,  authorization,  or  permis- 
sion) any  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia  having 
power  to  iBsue  a  permit  or  to  give  such  per- 
mission shall,  where  be  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  damage  inay  occur,  require  that 
the  applicant  post  a  money  or  surety  bond 
or  furnish  Insurance,  In  an  amount  deter- 
mined by  such  officer  or  employee  to  be  rea- 
sonable, to  Indemnify  or  Insure  the  United 
States  for  the  cost  of  repairing  any  damage 
or  restoring  the  premises  to  Its  condition 
immediately  prior  to  such  use  and  to  save 
the  United  States  harmless  from  any  Injury 
to  property  or  persons  caused  by  the  appli- 
cants' use  of  such  real  property. 

Mr.  GRAY  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  considered  as  read,  printed  In 
the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

coMifrrrxc  AMKmmxMT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  flrst  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  2,  line  2, 
strike  out  the  comma  and  all  that  follows 
down  through  and  Including  the  period  on 
line  4  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUow- 
Ing:  "or  structure  upon  such  property.  Noth- 
ing In  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit 
any  governmental  activity." 

AMXNSKKNT    TO    TBI    COMMTTm    AMENDMENT 
OrrXKED     BT      MX.      M'CABTHT 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  to  the  committee  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  MoCabtht:  On  page  2,  line  4, 
Insert  Immediately  before  the  period  the  fol- 
lowing: "providing  that  where  special  cir- 
cumstances exist  the  President  Is  authorized 
to  waive  the  provisions  of  this  section  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion." 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
might  be  described  as  the  President 
Nixon  amendment.  This  Is  to  give  the 
President  of  the  United  States  or  his 
agents  the  discretion  that  I  spoke  of 
earlier.  It  simply  provides  that  where 
special  circumstances  exist  the  Presi- 
dent can  waive  the  restrictions  of  this 
blU. 

As  mentioned  before,  this  is  a  very 
stringent  measure.  This  would  cut  off. 
for  Instance,  spectator  tents  at  the 
cricket  games  at  Haines  Point — and  I 
might  say  that  the  whole  bill  to  me  is 
not  cricket — It  would  prohibit  camping 
now  going  on  at  Haines  Point,  shelters 
for  the  President  Cup  Races,  and  Boy 
Scout  overnight  camping. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the  pub- 
lic parks  and  public  grounds  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  could  be  utilized  for 
such  activities  as  I  have  Just  cited  and 
that  this  meat-axe  approach,  this  sharp 
cutoff  of  activities  Is  not  In  the  public 
interest. 

I  believe  the  discretion  should  be  left 


with  the  President.  In  view  of  the  word- 
ing of  this  bill,  of  course,  this  is  cut  off. 
Under  my  amendment  he  would  retain 
at  least  some  discretion  so  that  where 
special  circumstances  In  the  view  of  the 
administration  prevail,  that  the  provi- 
sions of  this  proposed  law  could  be 
waived. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  be  very  brief. 
This  proposed  amendment  would  sim- 
ply transfer  the  jurisdiction  for  issuing 
permits  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  the  President.  There  Is  no  need 
to  throw  this  monkey  on  the  back  of 
the  President.  We  are  elected  Represent- 
atives, and  we  represent  the  people  at 
this  level,  and  it  is  our  responsibility  as 
lawmakers  to  serve  the  wishes  of  this 
country  in  setting  public  policy  on  our 
public  buildings  and  grounds. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  is 
merely  transferring  that  responsibility 
from  one  Department  over  to  the  White 
House.  If  you  are  against  camp-ins.  sleep- 
Ins,  and  the  erection  of  temporary  shan- 
ties in  Washington,  you  will  oppose  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York;  If  you  want  to  allow  such 
things  then  you  would  support  his 
amendment.  It  Is  just  that  simple. 

I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  rejected. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Join 
the  gentleman  In  opposition  to  the 
amendment  for  the  reasons  the  gentle- 
man has  given  for  his  opposition  to  the 
amendment,  and  for  the  numerous  other 
reasons  given  In  opposition  to  this 
amendment  before. 

In  view  of  the  effort  to  get  considera- 
tion of  this  bill  imderway,  I  again  Join 
in  the  remarks  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Florida. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding,  and  I  wonder,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, If  I  could  address  a  question  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Do  I  understand  from  the  opposition 
of  the  gentleman  from  Florida  to  the 
amendment  that  the  gentleman  does  not 
have  confidence  In  the  President  of  the 
United  States  making  sensible  decisions 
in  this  regard? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.   CRAMER.    The   gentleman   full 


think  anyone  would  argue  that  he  is 
going  to  President  in  perpetuity. 

But  I  would  like  to  see  this  law  on 
the  books  as  it  is  and  as  voted  out.  It 
does  not  turn  over  to  any  President  this 
discretion  which  properly  places  It  at 
the  administrative  level  for  permits  out- 
side of  the  prohibited  camping  over- 
night occupancies  and  building  of  struc- 
tures. Congress  should  mandate  against 
these  as  this  bill  accomplishes. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  say  with  all  due 
respect  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
that  that  was  a  fine  speech.  But  I  can 
only  interpret  his  opposition  to  the 
amendment  as  a  feeling  that  he  cannot 
trust  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  do  the  sensible  thing. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  want  to  engage  in  anything  that  has 
to  do  with  a  partisan  approach  to  this 
particular  matter. 

After  all,  the  public  property  of  the 
United  States  comes  xmder  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Congress.  Let  us  keep  that  in 
mind.  It  is  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  executive  department  unless  Congress 
so  determines.  It  is  up  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  say  where  the  ad- 
ministrative responsibility  will  lie.  Let 
us  keep  that  in  mind  so  far  as  the  For- 
est Service  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  National  Park  Service 
and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Managemeht  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

This  is  the  way  it  should  be.  It  should 
not  be  placed  with  the  President  and  the 
President  should  not  have  the  authority 
to  issue  down  a  statement  without  pub- 
lication of  what  he  desires. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GRAY.  The  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  (Mr.  Aspinall)  ,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  makes  a 
very  Important  point  and  I  appreciate 
the  contribution  he  has  made. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  too  do  not 
want  to  engage  in  any  kind  of  partisan 
discussion  at  this  time.  But  whether  you 
give  this  authority  to  the  President  or 
to  the  Secretary,  the  law  ultimately  is  in 
the  same  hands.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
an  important  point  to  make  here  in  de- 
bate is  this.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any- 
one in  this  body  today  who  can  tell  who 
made  the  decision  to  give  the  permit 
which  has  been  the  subject  to  debate 


well  knows  that  I  have  ultimate  confl-^.and  discussion  today.  Apparently,  there 
dence  in  the  President — President  NL^^  is  no  one  who  knows. 


on — and  I  am  delighted  to  see  so  mai^ 
Members  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
expressing  equal  confidence,  and  in  par- 
ticular the  gentlemen  from  New  York 
(Mr.  McCarthy  and  Mr.  Bingham).  I 
hope  that  he  will  be  President  for  8  years. 
I  have  full  confidence  in  him.  I  do  not 


Mr.  GRAY.  The  permit  was  issued  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  But  it  was 
in  consultation  with  about  five  other 
Government  agencies.  I  would  point  out 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
that  what  we  are  doing  here  Is  prohib- 
iting any  President  whoever  he  may  be, 
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the  Secretary  of  Interior  or  anyone  eUe 
from  Issuing  a  permit.  We  are  trying  to 
treat  everyone  equally. 

Mr.  BINOHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  McCarthy 
amendment  is  a  good  one  because  It 
would  take  some  of  the  sting  out  of  this 
bill.  But  Judging  from  the  reaction  of  the 
Members,  and  especially  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  I  do  not  ex- 
pect that  this  amendment  will  pass. 

So,  now  I  would  like  to  say  a  word 
about  the  bill  itself.  I  think  the  Resur- 
rection City  operation  was  from  many 
points  of  view  an  unfortunate  one.  My 
own  view  is  that  Reverend  Abemethy 
himself  recognized  it  as  such  before  he 
got  through.  Certainly  it  did  not  work 
out  the  way  he  hoped  it  would.  So.  I  do 
not  expect  such  an  operation  would  be 
repeated. 

However,  the  passage  of  this  bill  with- 
out this  amendment  would  be  regarded 

-  aroand  the  country  by  the  alienated  and 

-  by  the  poor  as  simply  another  indication 
that  they  have  no  chance  to  be  heard 
and  it  Is  going  to  be  considered  by  them 
as  a  slap  Ln  the  fact  to  their  aspirations. 
I  think  it  will  contribute  to  a  rise  In 
the  disturbances  and  the  feelings  of 
alienation. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  am  glad  the  gen- 
tleman has  made  that  point.  I  think  this 
Is  really  a  critical  point — in  other  words. 
Is  this  Congress  really  today  in  this  dif- 
flciilt  time  going  to  slam  the  door  in 
their  face?  That  is  the  interpretation 
that  is  going  to  be  placed  on  this  legis- 
lation throughout  the  country — that  we 
are  taking  this  power  away  from  the 
executive  department — granted  that  it 
has  been  delegated  as  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Interior  Committee 
said — but  it  has  been  delegated.  They 
have  it  now.  So  around  the  country  they 
will  say  Congress  is  slamming  the  door 
on  one  avenue  of  peaceful  dissent. 

You  can  say  all  you  want  to  about 
Resurrection  City.  Nonetheless,  it  was 
legal.  They  did  get  a  permit  and  now  we 
are  saying.  "You  cannot  get  any  per- 
mits to  come  to  the  Nation's  Capital  and 
utilize  the  facilities  here  to  petition  your 
elected  representatives."'  I  repeat.  I  don't 
believe  it's  wise  for  the  House  to  pass 
this  bill.  The  avenue  should  be  left  open. 
The  discretion  should  be  left  with  the 
White  House  and  its  appointed  agency 
heads. 

Congress  should  not  say  "No."  I  just 
do  not  think  it  is  wise.  The  bill  has  been 
rushed  through.  It  was  considered  In  the 
Committee  on  Rules  only  yesterday.  Here 
we  have  it  on  the  floor,  with  only  a  hand- 
ful of  Members  present  on  the  floor  to- 
day. It  is  a  very  Important  matter.  It  is 
going  to  be  construed  that  Congress 
closes  the  door  on  legal  and  peaceful 
petition.  It  will  play  into  the  hands  of 
extremists  who  advocate  illegal  disrup- 
tion and  even  violent  measures.  I  hope 
the  amendment  will  prevail.  It  would 
take  some  of  the  edge  off  this  unfor- 
tunate bill. 


Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BINOHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  It  Is  not  my  purpose  to  en- 
gage in  any  debate.  I  cannot  speak  for 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  but 
I  can  speak  for  myself.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  these  people  who  feel  ma- 
ligned should  have  the  constructive 
rather  than  the  negative  view,  because 
what  I  intend  to  say  to  these  people 
today  is  this:  You  have  a  perfect  right 
to  use  all  the  public  lands  of  the  United 
States  every  day  of  the  year  exactly  in 
the  same  fashion  which  is  afforded  every 
other  citizen.  That,  and  only  that  is  the 
intention  that  I  put  in  this  legislation. 
Mr.  BINOHAM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution.  My  point  is. 
How  is  it  going  to  be  interpreted  among 
the  alienated  and  the  unfortunate  of 
this  land? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Let  us  be  abundantly  clear  about  what 
we  are  doing.  This  bill  is  not  a  slap  in 
the  face  of  any  group.  This  bill  is  not 
aimed  at  any  particular  group.  This  bill 
is  aimed  at  fairness  to  all  Americans. 
It  treats  all  Americans  and  all  political 
groups,  present  and  future,  exactly  the 
same.  This  bill  Is  aimed  to  guarantee 
that  every  American  has  the  same  right 
and  that  no  political  group  will  be  given 
privileges  which  may  be  denied  to  other 
groups.  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  see 
that  the  President  and  his  appointees 
are  not  forced  to  face  the  untenable  re- 
sponsibility of  deciding  which  Americans 
get  a  certain  right  and  which  Americans 
do  not  get  that  same  right. 

It  is  altogether  possible  that  a  mis- 
take may  have  been  made,  not  imder 
the  present  administration,  but  under 
the  previous  administration,  in  grant- 
ing a  permit  to  one  group  to  use  Fed- 
eral properties  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing a  big  and  prolonged  public  demon- 
stration In  mass  numbers  in  an  attempt 
to  overwhelm  and  impress  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress with  the  rlghtness  of  its  cause. 
But  I  am  not  here  to  argue  that  point. 
All  I  say  is  that  the  precedent  has 
opened  a  Pandora's  box  of  clearly  fore- 
seeable problems. 

I  take  the  position  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  does  not  have  to  be 
overpowered  by  vast  physical  numbers  to 
listen  to  the  dispossessed.  I  think  my 
voting  record  is  pretty  clear  with  respect 
to  the  dispossessed,  the  disadvantaged, 
the  disinherited  of  our  land.  They  are 
welcome  in  my  oflQce  at  any  time.  They 
are  welcome  in  my  home,  and  many  have 
been  there.  They  have  behaved  in  my 
presence  with  decency  and  dignity,  and  I 
have  treated  them  with  courtesy.  They 
are  welcome  to  talk  with  me  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  anywhere,  and  I  will 
recognize  them.  I  will  speak  to  them  and 
I  will  listen  to  them.  I  will  treat  them  as 
all  other  American  citizens  are  treated 
by  me.  I  try  to  treat  all  Americans  alike. 
I  like  to  think  that  most  Members  of 
Congress  do. 

But  I  do  not  want  the  President — any 
President — to  have  the  responsibility  of 
saying.  "Yes,  this  political  group  can  use 
the   public   properties   to   try   to   bring 


pressure  on  Congress  and.  no.  that  politi- 
cal group  catmot."  I  do  not  want  to  em- 
barrass the  President  by  putting  that 
wholly  untenable  responsibility  on  his 
shoulders.  It  is  not  a  question  of  my  con- 
fidence in  the  Judgment  of  a  President. 
It  is  a  question  of  what  is  fair  and  what 
is  not.  The  present  occupant  of  the  White 
House  is  not  a  member  of  |ny  party,  but 
he  is  my  President.  I  do  not  want  him 
embarrassed.  I  do  not  want  any  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  confronted 
with  this  onerous  choice.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  average  Member  of  the  House 
wishes  to  embarrass  any  President  by 
putting  him  on  the  spot  in  which  the 
McCarthy  amendment  would  place  him 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  wili 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  did  not  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  to  yield  to  me 
but  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  him  if  he 
will  get  me  some  additional  time  if  is 
needed  to  say  what  I  want  to  say 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  will  be  glad  to  ask 
for  more  time  for  the  gentleman.  I  would 
just  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  this  ques- 
tion. I  have  the  highest  regard  for  him. 
as  he  knows.  But  does  not  the  President 
now  have  to  decide  whom  he  will  receive 
in  his  ofBce.  and  will  he  not  have  to  con- 
tinue to  decide  whom  he  will  receive  in 
his  office?  Is  this  not  a  question  that  is 
of  just  as  great  moment,  if  not  greater 
moment,  than  the  question  of  who  can 
get  a  permit  to  camp  on  the  Capitol 
Grounds  or  the  Washington.  DC 
grounds? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  would  respond  to  that 
question  by  saying,  of  course,  the  Presi- 
dent has  the  responsibility  of  determin- 
ing with  whom  he  will  share  his  limited 
personal  time.  I  know  of  no  way  to  relieve 
him  of  that  responsibility.  As  a  servant 
of  the  people,  he  is  entitled  and  re- 
quired to  exercise  that  responsibility. 
But  this  is  an  entirely  different  matter. 
It  is  one  thing  to  give  a  group  an  ap- 
pointment in  your  ofQce  or  to  meet  with 
them  at  a  place  of  their  choice.  It  Is  quite 
another  thing  to  grant  to  several  thou- 
sand people  the  privilege  of  camping 
over  a  long  period  on  public  property 
and  staging  parades  and  mass  demon- 
strations to  impress  Congress.  It  is  an- 
other thing  entirely  to  expect  the  Presi- 
dent to  decide  which  political  groups  get 
these  special  privileges  and  which  do  not. 
Having  once  granted  a  permit  to  one 
group,  how  can  the  President  or  the 
Secretai-y  of  the  Interior  then  consist- 
ently say  "No."  to  another  group?  This 
is  not  a  bill  aimed  at  any  group. 

As  to  the  dispossessed  and  the  disen- 
chanted to  whom  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  earlier  referred.  I  will  match 
my  record  with  that  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  or  any  other  Member  of 
this  House.  I  am  anxious  to  know  their 
condition.  I  have  visited  in  many  of  their 
neighborhoods  and  homes.  They  do  not 
have  to  come  to  Washington  and  live  in 
tents  to  show  me  their  plight.  I  have 
consistently  supported  legislation  to  re- 
lieve their  burdens.  Those  people  are 
welcome  to  my  office,  and  I  want  the 
world  to  know  it. 

But  I  do  not  want  the  President  or 
anyone  else  to  have  to  decide  that  one 
group  can  and  one  group  cannot  come 
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in  numbers  and  camp  on  public  property 
and  try  to  bring  mass  influence  or  group 
pressure  on  the  White  House  or  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  the  Members  to 
vote  against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  listened  with  interest 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  because  I 
think  his  statement  about  the  Issue  that 
is  being  made  in  this  bill  ought  to  be 
well  taken.  If  in  fact  we  were  making  a 
measured  response  to  an  unmeasured  ac- 
tivity, I  think  we  would  be  doing  what 
Congress  ought  to  do. 

What  troubles  me — and  I  am  not  a 
member  of  the  committee  that  brings 
this  bill  to  the  floor  and  I  do  not  know 
how  much  consideration  was  given  to  it — 
in  looking  at  the  language  of  the  bill  and 
listening  to  the  debate  about  It,  is  that 
this  is  an  unmeasured  response  to  an 
immeasured  activity.  I  suggest  we  are  at- 
tempting to  overpower  the  overpowering ; 
I  carmot  see  how  a  distinguished  body 
like  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  would  take  a  measure 
which  says  we  will  see  to  it  In  the  future 
that  the  Executive  is  not  saddled  with 
the  responsibility  of  having  to  decide 
which  group  will  get  a  permit  and  which 
group  will  not;  which  says  that  we  will 
not  saddle  the  Executive  with  permitting 
overnight  sleeping  in  facilities  that  are 
not  geared  for  overnight  sleeping;  but 
Instead  of  meeting  that  with  a  measured 
response,  they  come  up  with  a  bill  which 
goes  anywhere  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee wants  it  to  go. 

I  respectfully  call  attention  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  to  page  2  of  the  bill — 
and  unless  the  language  goes  beyond  the 
normal  confines  of  the  language — that 
wording  makes  it  clear  that  every  lease 
the  District  of  Columbia  has  entered  into 
for  public  housing  apartments  Is  de- 
clared Invalid  by  this  bill.  I  would  refer 
Members  to  the  language  of  the  bill  and 
the  language  of  the  report.  I  respect- 
fully call  the  attention  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  to  the  proposition.  If  one 
reads  lines  1  and  2  of  page  2  of  the  bill, 
that  if  in  fact  someone  is  sleeping — not 
overnight — Just  sleeping  around  the 
Washington  Monument,  technically  he 
Is  in  violation  of  this  bill. 

I  have  no  doubt  there  is  not  a  member 
of  the  committee  responsible  for  the  bill 
that  intended  any  of  those  things.  What 
I  am  suggesting  is  that  because  there 
were  a  lot  of  indignities  out  at  Resur- 
rection City  and  because  a  lot  of  people 
were  Indignant  over  that  episode,  we  are 
coming  up  with  a  shotgun  to  meet  a 
problem  that  requires  a  much  more  deli- 
cate approach  to  it  than  this  bill. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
t'entleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  leases  are 
with  the  Nationtd  Capital  Housing  Au- 
thority and  not  with  the  District  govern- 
ment. That  is  true  across  the  ooimtry.  It 
is  not  the  District  government.  It  is  a 
quasi-governmental  corporation  separate 
and  distinct  from  the  government  itself. 


It  is  usually  called  the  Housing  commis- 
sion in  most  places,  but  here  it  Is  the  Na- 
tional Cairftal  Housing  Corporation. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  The  gentleman  is  not 
suggesting  it  is  not  a  part  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  government? 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  am  suggesting  it  is  a 
separate  corporation. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  It  is  not  a  part  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government,  then? 

Mr.  SNYDER.  It  Is  a  separate  quasl- 
govemmental  corporation,  it  is  a  separate 
corporation  with  its  own  officers  and  di- 
rectors, and  it  is  not  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia itself  entering  into  the  leases. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  With  all  due  deference  to 
the  gentleman,  I  suggest  it  was  not  the 
intention  to  cover  these.  The  language 
on  pages  1  and  2  is  a  clear  case  of  over- 
reach and  overkill. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man is  a  good  lawyer. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairmsin,  I  must  re- 
gretfully vote  against  H.R.  1035,  a  bill  to 
limit  for  demonstration  purposes  the 
Federal  property  in  the  District  of  Col- 
lunbla. 

I  believe  that  our  parks  and  public 
areas  in  Washington.  D.C.,  should  be 
free  from  overnight  ctunp-ins,  sit-ins, 
and  from  temporary  buildings.  For  this 
reason  I  support  section  (a)  of  HJl.  1035. 
It  would  ban  all  groups  from  occupying 
the  Capital  in  this  lashlon,  thus  remov- 
ing from  administrative  officials  the  bur- 
densome task  of  deciding  which  group 
should  be  allowed  to  use  the  groimds 
for  these  purposes. 

But  my  objection  to  section  (b)  of  the 
measure  is  fundamental  and  is  resolute. 

In  our  present  law-and-order  climate 
we  ought  not  let  turbulent  emotions  vio- 
late the  supreme  law  of  the  United 
States,  our  Constitution.  My  opposition 
to  section  (b)  is  that  of  a  Congressman 
who  has  sworn  to  protect  and  defend  the 
Constitution. 

Section  (b)  requires  that  if  any  group 
applies  for  a  permit  to  use,  lawfully, 
public  property  in  the  District,  the  ad- 
ministrative official  must  require  that 
group  to  post  a  bond  if  he  feels  there  is 
a  possibility  that  damage  may  occur. 

The  size  of  the  bond  would  depend  en- 
tirely on  the  official's  judgment  of  the 
situation.  There  are  no  standards  pre- 
scribed in  this  bill  to  determine  the  dan- 
ger of  harm  to  the  property  and  no 
standards  to  estimate  what  damage 
might  occur. 

In  my  view,  such  a  requirement  for  a 
bond  offers  a  classic  example  of  prior 
restraint  of  the  rights  guaranteed  by  thcv^ 
first  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
The  bill  makes  free  speech  and  peaceable 
assembly  subservient  to  payment  of  a 
fee. 

Section  (b)  of  HJl.  1035,  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  therefore  too  vague  and  too  re- 
strictive to  pass  the  test  of  constitution- 
ality. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  distinguished 
Members  of  the  Senate  can  amend  this 
bill  to  meet  my  objections,  then  I  will 
gladly  support  it  on  the  final  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  McCarthy)  to 
the  committee  amendment. 


The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The      committee      amendment      was 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  2.  Im- 
mediately after  line  20,  Insert  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"(c)  Any  permit,  authority,  or  other  per- 
mission (Including  any  renewal  or  extension 
of  such  a  permit,  authority,  or  permission) 
In  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section  which  could  not  be  Issued  or  given 
after  such  date  except  In  accordance  with 
this  section  Is  hereby  revoked." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Flynt,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  1035)  limiting  the  use  for  demon- 
stration purposes  of  any  federally  owned 
property  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  re- 
quiring the  posting  of  a  bond,  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Res- 
olution 436,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  sundry  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed, 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 


MOTION    TO    RECOMMrr    OITERED    BY 
FRELINGHUTSEN 


MB. 


Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  am,  in  its 
present  form,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Preunchutsen  moves  to  recommit 
the  bin,  HJl.  1035,  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I  de- 
mand the  yeas  and  najrs. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — ^yeas  327,  nays  51,  not  voting  54, 
as  follows: 
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Abbitt 
Abem«tta7 

Adair 
,;     Addabbo 
Albert 
.iexander 
Anderaon, 

Calif. 
Anderaon,  HI 
.\ndrewa.  Ala. 
Andre  wa, 
N  Oak. 
Annunslo 
Arenda 
AaplnaU 
Baring 
BeaU.  Md. 
Pelcher 
Bell.  Calif. 
Bennett 
Berry 
B:tts 
Benu 
Bleater 
Blackbiirn 
Blacton 
BlatnU 
Bogga 
Bow 

Brademaa 
-  Brajk    - 
_  BrlAU«y 
Brock 
Brooka 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhUl,  N.C. 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Pla. 
Burke.  Maaa. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Bxullton.  Mo. 
Bush 
Button 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
Caffery 
Camp 
Carter 
Ca«y 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
ClawBon.  Del 
Cleveland 
Collins 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Corbett 
Coughlln 
Oowgar 
Cramer 
Daniel.  Va. 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Davis,  Oa. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Oennla 
Dent 

Derwinakl 
Dcvlne 
Dickinson 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Oulskl 
Duncan 
Edmordson 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Edwarda.La. 
Eilberg 
Brlenborn 
."sch 

■shleman 
;^vans.  Colo. 
Evtrs.  Teon. 
Fallon 
FaaceU 
Felghan 
Plndley 
Plaher 


(Roll  No.  80] 

TBA8— 337 

Flood 

nommm 

Fljnt 

Ford.  Oeiald  R 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Foreman 
Fountain 
Fray 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton.  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
OalllUnakls 
OaUagber 
Garmatz 
Oaydoa 
Oonzales 
Ooodllng 
Oray 

Ore«n.  Oreg. 
OrlfBn 
Onffltha 
Oroaa 
OroTer 
Oubaer 
Oude 
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Miebal 

MlUar.OaUf. 

MUler,  Ohio 

BUniah 

MlnahaU 

Mlae 

MlaeU 

Mollohaa 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Morton 

Moaher 


Murphy,  ni. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelaen 

NlchoU 

O'Neal.  Oa. 


Halar 
EbOl 
Halpem 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Haniey 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hechlar.  W.  Va 
Helstoekl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hogan 
Hollfleld 
Horton 
Hoamer 
Howard 
H\ill 
Hun  gate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Joelaon 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jonea,  N.C. 
Jones,  Tenn 
Kaaen 
Keith 
King 
Kleppe 
Kluczynskl 
Kyi 

Landgrebe 
Landrum 
Largen 
Latta 
Lipscomb 
Uoyd 
Long.  La. 
Long.  Md. 
Lujan 
Lukena 
McCIory 
McCloBkey 
McClure 
McCulloch 
McDade 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKneally 
McMUIan 
Macdonald, 


MacOregor 

Madden 

Mahon 

MaUUard 

Marsh 

Martin 

Mathiaa 

UKf 

Mayna 


Patten 

Pepper 

Per  Una 

Pettu 

Phil  bin 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Poff 

Pollock 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Price,  ni. 

Price,  Tex. 

Puclnaki 

Pxxrcell 

Qule 

QuiUen 

RaUsback 

RandaU 

Rarlck 

Held.  m. 

Relfel 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Pla. 

Rooney.  NT. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roatenkowskl 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Baylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebeli 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skublts 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Snyder 

SUSord 

Staggers 

Staed 

Stelger,  Arte. 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Symington 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tleman 

DdaU 

Ullman 

Ott 

Van  Deerltn 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgortto 

Waggon  oer 

Waldia 


Wampler 

Whlttan 

Wyiia 

Watkina 

Wlggina 

Wyman 

Watson 

Williama 

Tatron 

Watta 

WUK>n.Bob 

Toting 

Weicker 

Winn 

y.«K^fcl 

Whalen 

Wolir 

Zlon 

Whalley 

Wright 

Zwacb 

White 

Wyatt 

Whitehurst 

Wydlsr 

NATS— 61 

Adams 

Foley  . 

Obey 

Ashley 

Fraser 

O'Hara 

Barrett 

Prellnghuysen    Olaen 

Blaggl 

Green,  Pa. 

O'NeUl.  Mass. 

Bingham 

Hathaway 

Ottinger 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hawkina 

PodeU 

Burton.  Calif. 

Heckler.  Mass 

Raaa 

Bym«,  Pa. 

Karth 

Reld,  N.T. 

CahiU 

Kastenmeler 

Reuss 

Qoheian 

Koch 

Rosenthal 

Conyers 

McCarthy 

Roybal 

Oorman 

Meeds 

Ryan 

Culver 

Mlkva 

St  Germain 

Daddarlo 

Mink 

St.  Onge 

Dlgg» 

Moorhead 

Stokea 

■ckhardt 

Morse 

Taft 

Parbsteln 

Nix 

Tatea 

NOT  VOTING— 54 

Anderson, 

Fish 

OKonakl 

Tenn. 

Oettys 

Patman 

Ashbrook 

Olalmo 

PeUy 

Ayres 

Gibbons 

PoweU 

Bates 

OUbert 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Boland 

Goldwater 

Ronan 

BoUlrg 

Hays 

Scheuer 

Brasco 

H«bert 

Smith.  NT. 

Burton,  Utah 

Ke« 

Springer 

Carey 

Klrwan 

Stanton 

Celler 

Kuykendall 

Stuckey 

ChappeU 

Kyros 

Sullivan 

Chlsholm 

Leggett 

Thompson,  N  J 

Clay 

Lannon 

Tunney 

Collier 

Lowensteln 

WidnaU 

Cunningham 

Mann 

Wilson, 

Dawson 

Matsunaga 

Charles  H. 

Dwyer 

MJU 

Wold 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Murphy,  NT. 

So  the  bill  was  parsed. 

The  Clerk 

announced 

the  following 

pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  ChappeU  for,  with  Mr.  Lowensteln, 
against. 

Mr.  Hubert  for,  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cal- 
ifornia against. 

Mrs.  SuUivan  for,  with  Mr.  CUy  against. 

Mr.  Oattys  for.  with  Mr.  Scheuer  against. 

Mr.  Rowan  for.  with  Mr.  Powell  against. 

Mr.  Klrwan  for.  with  Mr.  Dawson  against. 

Mr.  Wldnall  for,  with  Mrs.  Chlsholm, 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Braaco  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Tork. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Pish. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  Tork  with  Mr.  Bates 

Mr  Mills  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.   Thompson   of   New   Jersey    with   Mr. 


Ayres. 
Mr 
Mr. 

brook 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 


Boland  with  Mr.  Stanton. 
Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr. 


Aah- 


Ollbert  with  Mr.  CKmisU. 

Olaimo  with  Mr.  Wold. 

Hays  with  Mr.  Pelly. 

Gibbons  with  Mr.  Kee. 

Patman  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Leggett  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 
Mr.  Kyroa  with  Mr.  Stuckey. 
Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 
Mr.  MaUunaga  with  Mr.  Mann. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  changed  his  vote 
from  ■•yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  limiting  the  use  of  publicly  owned 
or  controlled  property  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,   requiring    the  posting  of  a 


bond  for  the  use  of  such  property,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  leglslaUve  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  bill  H.R.  1035. 
just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RE- 


LEGISLATIVE    PROGRAM    FOR 
MAINDER  OP  THE  WEEK 

<Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  ask- 
ing the  distinguished  majority  leader  the 
program  for  the  remainder  of  this  week 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  not 
going  to  take  up  the  bill — as  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  do  not  have  a  rule  on  the  bill- 
announced  yesterday  for  tomorrow.  We 
will  have  a  legislative  program  for  next 
week  announced  tomorrow. 

The  only  business  tomorrow  will  be  the 
Flag  Day  ceremonies. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 


SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  THE 
NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON 
ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO 
91-129) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying  pa- 
pers, referred  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
I  transmit  herewith  the  Second  Annual 

Report  of  the  National  Advisory  Council 

on  Economic  Opportunity. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  WnriE  House.  June  11, 1969. 


INTEREST  RATES  MUST  BE  ROLLED 
BACK 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rap- 
Idly  snowballing  rise  in  interest  rates  is 
threatening  to  cause  a  major  economic 
mountain  slide  which  could  take  much 
of  the  national  economy  with  it  into  a 
severe  economic  recession. 

Major  banks  throughout  the  country 
raised  the  prime  Interest  rate  to  a  new 
record  high  of  BVi  percent  on  Monday. 
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This  increase  in  the  prime  rate — the 
interest  charged  by  commercial  banks  on 
loans  to  their  biggest  and  best  custom- 
ers— was  the  fifth  increase  since  last  De- 
cember. 

The  amount  of  this  increase,  a  full 
percentage  point  above  the  7^2 -percent 
rate  that  had  prevailed  since  March,  Is 
the  largest  in  the  recent  period.  It  dra- 
matically demonstrates  the  almost  irre- 
versible momentum  that  Is  threatening 
a  runaway  spiral  in  the  cost  of  credit. 

Three  of  the  earlier  recent  increases 
have  been  for  a  quarter  of  a  percentage 
point,  and  one  had  been  for  one-half 
point. 

Unless  something  is  done  very  rapidly, 
this  alarming  trend  can  send  shock  waves 
throughout  the  entire  economy.  React- 
ing to  this  rate  increase,  stock  prices  be- 
gan dropping  alarmingly. 

What  happens  to  the  prime  rate,  of 
course,  has  an  effect  on  all  other  interest 
charges — those  on  personal  loans,  auto- 
mobile loans,  home  loans,  even  on  the 
price  of  all  sorts  of  things  America's  con- 
sumers must  buy  on  credit.  When  the 
prime  rate  increases,  other  interest  rates 
tsn^ically  scale  upward.  In  a  number  of 
States,  Interest  rates  already  have  hit  the 
legal  antiusurf  ceilings.  Other  devices 
such  as  discount  fees,  are  then  decep- 
tively employed  to  get  around  the  law. 

A  friend  of  mine  recently  sold  a  home 
valued  at  $12,000.  After  many  years  of 
payments,  he  only  owed  some  $4,000  on 
the  remainder  of  the  note.  But  he  dis- 
covered to  his  shocked  amazement  that 
he  had  to  pay  $1,200  out  of  his  pocket  in 
order  to  get  the  loan  company  to  finance 
the  sale  of  his  house  to  the  new  buyer. 
E^scalating  credit  costs  had  surrepti- 
tiously robbed  him  of  $1,200  of  his  hard- 
earned  equity. 

This  was  because  of  the  discount  rate, 
a  fee  assessed  by  mortgage  companies  to 
handle  a  lofm  when  higher  interests  can- 
not be  charged.  The  law  forbids  charging 
it  to  either  the  buyer  or  the  builder,  so  it 
is  pushed  off  on  the  seller. 

Everyone  knows  the  critical  need  in 
this  country  for  low-cost  housing.  But 
these  high  interest  rates  are  drying  up 
the  market,  choking  off  the  construction 
of  new  houses,  and  enormously  increas- 
ing the  cost  of  all  housing. 

The  hard  money  policy  not  only  has 
devoured  the  total  savings  of  many  who 
must  sell  their  homes.  It  has  brutally 
victimized  families  who  are  trying  to 
buy  homes. 

The  increases  which  have  come  Into 
effect  in  just  the  last  few  months  have 
raised  the  amount  which  an  average 
family  must  pay  to  amortize  a  $10,000 
home  by  some  $4,000.  And  a  $20,000 
home  typically  will  cost  the  purchaser 
some  $8,000  more  before  he  gets  it  paid 
for — just  in  higher  interest  rates. 

High  interest  is  a  hidden  hand  in  the 
pocket  of  almost  every  American  con- 
sumer. Unnaturally  high  interest  rates 
are  sapping  away  more  and  more  of  the 
average  family's  paycheck  every  month. 
And  when  the  consumer  is  hurt,  business 
is  hurt. 

Some  of  the  administration's  econo- 
mists have  defended  higher  interest 
charges  as  a  curb  agtdnst  inflation.  But 
actually  It  is  like  pouring  gasoline  on  a 
fire.  The  four  most  recent  raises  in  in- 


terest charges  since  last  December,  cer- 
tainly have  not  curbed  the  cost  of  living. 
They  have  added  to  it. 

Last  Friday  Arthur  P.  Bums,  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  chief  adviser  on  domestic 
affairs,  warned  that  "a  further  rise  in 
interest  rates  would  be  a  serious  threat 
to  the  continuance  of  our  prosperity." 
He  predicted  that  it  could  bring  about  "a 
credit  crunch  followed  by  a  business  re- 
cession." 

This  matter  is  assuming  the  propor- 
tions of  a  major  crisis,  Mr.  Speaker.  The 
administration  should  act  immediately 
to  use  all  the  powers  of  administrative 
government  to  begin  a  systematic  roll- 
back of  the  interest  rate  structure  all 
along  the  line.  Delay  could  be  disastrous. 

I  am  calling  upon  the  President  and 
his  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  to  begin 
a  systematic  and  determined  effort, 
through  the  Federal  Reserve  and  other 
Federal  agencies  such  as  FHA  and  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  to  set  a  time- 
table of  systematic  and  orderly  reduc- 
tions in  interest  rate  charges  and  allow- 
able discount  and  rediscount  rates. 

The  situation  has  reached  a  point 
where  only  the  Government  can  act  ef- 
fectively. It  should  begin  action  now. 
Perhaps  a  patterned  reduction  in  all 
federally  recognized  interest  charges,  at 
the  rate  of  one-half  percent  every  6 
months,  could  provide  the  leverage  nec- 
essary to  reverse  this  extremely  danger- 
ous trend. 

The  time  for  action  is  here,  and  that 
action  can  come  only  from  a  concerted 
plan  executed  by  the  administrative 
branch  of  Government. 


PENDING    LEGISLATTON    RELATING 
TO  CAMPUS  DIFFICULTIES 

(Mr.  DENT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sisnetimes 
wonder  which  is  worse — an  oppressive 
majority,  or  an  intolersmt  minority. 

Our  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  is  going  through  the  same  kind  of 
intolerance  that  has  been  visited  upon 
many  of  the  college  campuses  by  a  mi- 
nor!^ of  the  students.  Above  the  noise  of 
the  campus  revolts  and  riots,  there  htis 
been  a  quiet  but  determined  voice  of  the 
decent  citizens  of  this  coimtry  asking 
that  Congress  do  something  about  this 
situation. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  (Mrs. 
Green)  has  taken  a  great  deal  of  per- 
sonal abuse  from  some  members  of  her 
committee  and  from  some  editorial  writ- 
ers, who  have — either  deliberately  or 
through  ignorance  of  the  facts — por- 
trayed her  efforts  to  bring  some  sanity  to 
the  situation  as  being  oppressive. 

The  legislation  we  are  considering  will 
do  two  things. 

It  will  restate  the  position  of  the 
House  on  section  504  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act,  which  this  Congress 
passed  last  year,  giving  the  administra- 
tions of  the  colleges  and  universities  of 
higher  learning  the  right  to  take  away 
from  any  student  convicted  by  a  court 
or  judged  by  that  administration  to  be 
in  violation  of  the  rules  of  the  institu- 
tion the  moneys  the  student  Is  receiving 


through  the  student  loan  provisions  of 
legislative  enactments. 

We  go  further  and  we  say  to  the  ad- 
ministrators of  these  colleges  that  be- 
fore they  can  receive  any  of  the  $3.5 
billion  of  taxpayers  moneys  funneled  to 
the  institutions  of  higher  learning  in 
this  country  they  must  submit  a  plan 
to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion or  HEW  setting  up  a  method  of 
operation  in  the  case  of  violence,  setting 
up  a  program  of  rapport  as  between  the 
students  and  the  faculty  and  adminis- 
trators. This  plan  is  not  subject  to  veto 
or  amendment  by  any  department  or 
bureau  of  the  Government.  Any  rules 
and  regulations  must  be  set  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  institutions  without 
prompting  or  pressures  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  expired. 


PENDING  LEGISLATION  RELATING 
TO  CAMPUS  DIPPICULTIES 

(Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tlewoman yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DE3^.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman 
for  yielding. 

The  reason  I  wanted  some  additional 
time  was  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  that  what  has  been  reported  in  the 
daily  newspapers,  and  particularly  the 
Washington  Post  and  the  New  York 
Times,  is  not  in  the  bill  itself. 

I  know  that  we  honor,  and  I  fight  for, 
as  all  Members  do,  freedom  of  the  press. 
But  I  cannot  find  anywhere  where  the 
freedom  to  lie  is  included  in  that  free- 
dom.   

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  this 
morning  of  the  Education  Committee  two 
young  students  came  up  to  me  and  iden- 
tified themselves,  and  they  said: 

From  the  reports  we  had  read  of  the  bill 
which  the  committee  was  considering  we 
thought  it  was  the  worst  legislation  possible, 
oppressive  and  punitive,  but  after  we  have 
read  the  bill  and  after  we  have  listened  to 
the  discussion  we  think  this  is  the  most  rea- 
sonable piece  of  legislation  we  have  seen 
come  out  of  any  legislative  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  relate  this  incident 
merely  to  say  to  my  colleagues  that  this 
afternoon  I  am  going  to  make  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  bill,  and  I  will  circulate  it 
to  the  various  oCBces. 

I  am  sure  that  from  some  of  the  press 
reports  Members  of  the  House  would  have 
a  real  concern  about  what  is  in  this  legis- 
lation. I  think  they  should  know  the 
facts.  I  think  they  should  know  what 
some  of  us  on  the  committee  are  trying 
to  do.  We  have  taken  every  possible 
means  to  write  legislation  that  would  be 
fair,  which  would  preserve  the  autonomy 
and  independence  of  the  universities  and 
preserve  academic  freedom  and  yet  offer 
some  help  in  meeting  the  disturbances 
and  riots  that  we  see  in  increasing  num- 
bers on  our  college  campuses.  So  all  I  am 
asking,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  the  Members 
of  the  House  read  the  legislation  itself. 
It  is  bipartisan  in  nature.  Certainly  peo- 
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I>le  OB  both  sldefl  of  the  alale  have  nutde 
valuable  oontrlbutlona  In  the  drmftlnc  of 
the  leclalAtton.  While  the  tyrsmiy  of  the 
minority  wMch  we  aaw  this  mamlac  nuoF 
work  lor  a  short  time.  I  am  aire  the  in»- 
Jority  opinion  will  i>rev»ll  In  the  long  ran 
and  we  will  make  the  decialona  on  what 
Is  fair  and  just  and  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  country. 


rlTML  I  tavite  aB  If  embers  of  Consreas 
to  loin  with  me  In  sponsoring  this  need- 
ed legislation. 


ANOTHER  FISCAL  DISASTER 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  POZ3ilX.  Mr.  Speaker,  evidence 
accumulates  daily  of  the  most  damning 
sort  proving  again  and  again  that  masses 
of  dollars  are  being  drained  from  the 
Treasury  to  support  boondoggles.  Over- 
runs on  Ooremment  omtracts  will  re- 
sult in  Government  bankruptcy  if  al- 
lowed to  continue.  The  evidence  is  abso- 
iutelyshameful.  To  be  sure  many  civilian 
«ontniets  are  almost  as  bad  as  several 
isilltary  ones  which  have  been  revealed. 

Added  to  the  M-IC  rifle,  main  battle 
tank,  Cheyenne  helicopter.  TFX.  and  the 
C5-A  is  a  new  cost  overrun.  Now  it  is 
estimated  that  costs  of  the  Minute- 
man  U  missile  have  soared  by  nearly  $4 
billion.  This  is  a  figure  twice  the  amount 
of  cost  overruns  on  the  C5-A.  Of  course 
the  Air  Force  disputes  this,  saying  that 
the  cost  overrun  here  was  only  half  that. 
Interesting  to  note  their  reply.  It  is  like 
excusing  an  illegitimate  child  because  it 
Is  only  a  small  one. 

Mr.  Speaker,  nothing  could  be  a  more 
eloquent  argument  on  behalf  of  fiscal 
responsibility  than  these  fresh,  stunning 
revelations.  How  appalling  that  the  Air 
Force  did  not  enforce  the  contract.  How 
xmbellevable  tliat  this  contract  was  not 
terminated  or  massive  penalties  imposed 
upon  all  major  contracting  companies 
responsible. 

Congress  is  not  being  informed.  Agen- 
cies are  liidlng  what  they  are  doing  with 
funds  we  appropriate.  Taxpayers  dol- 
lars are  practically  being  thrown  away 
by  the  bushel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  intolerable  and 
will  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Congress 
tf  we  allow  these  activities  to  continue 
unchecked.  It  is  imperative  that  Con- 
gress have  a  watchdog  over  moneys  It 
appropriates  to  ensure  that  national 
wealth  is  being  spent  wisely.  My  measxire. 
the  Oovenunent  Contract  Scrutiny  Act 
of  1969.  would  make  the  General  Ac- 
coimtlng  OfSce  a  congressional  watchdog 
on  a  full  time  automatic  basis.  Any  Gov- 
ernment contract,  military  or  civilian, 
would  be  subject  to  automatic  audit  and 
public  report  to  Congress  before  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  if  its  costs  exceed  10 
percent  of  the  agreed-upon  contract 
price  or  there  is  late  delivery.  The  Gen- 
eral Accounting  0£Bce's  past  activities 
have  been  most  laudable,  and  I  believe 
the  General  Accounting  Office  deserves 
such  a  role.  Congress  would  then  have  an 
agency  responsive  to  its  wishes  as  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  to  the  executive 
branch  of  Government  today.  As  of  this 
morning,  155  Members  of  Congress  have 
joined  in  sponsoring  this  measure.  It  is 
time  we  impoeed  fiscal  restraints  on  this 
lunatic  spiral.  A  time  for  action  has  ar- 


PRAISE  FOR  REPRESENTATIVE 
RICHARD  POFP 

(Mr.  WAMPLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  atMress  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  WAMPLfR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  Ilk*  to  sakmlt  for  reprinting  in 
the  CoKGSBSsioaAL  Rscoxo  the  eom- 
meiurement  address  delivered  by  Repre- 
sentative PoiT  at  Roanoke  College  in 
Salem.  Va^  on  June  1.  1969.  His 
daughter  Rebecca  was  a  member  of  the 
graduating  class,  and  Representative 
Porr  was  awarded  an  honorary  doctor 
of  laws  degree. 

Representative  Porr  has  practiced  law 
since  1948.  and  was  chairman  of  the 
House  Republican  task  force  on  crime 
(hiring  the  90th  Congress.  Presently  he 
Is  the  second-ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber on  the  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
and  vice  chairman  of  the  Presidential 
Commission  on  Reform  and  Revision  of 
Federal  Criminal  Statutes. 

I  think  Representative  Porr's  out- 
standing address  at  Roanoke  College 
will  further  testify  to  his  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  phenomenon  of 
lawlessness. 

The  address  follows: 

Spkech  or  Hon. 
COLLCOC  Co*c> 


Bk  Porr,  RoANOKS 
Jxnn  1,  19« 

I  want  to  invtte  you  to  consider  wttb  me 
the  question  of  disaent  .and  coniUet  In  our 
American  society. 

This  will  not  be  a  lecttire  on  campus  dis- 
orders. On  this  subject,  I  sh&re  the  concerns 
of  all  thoughtful  people.  I  want  to  see  no 
university  shut  down.  But  neltbttr  do  I  want 
to  see  any  peaceful  dissenter  shut  up  or  any 
academic  freedom  shut  out.  I  know  that 
academte  freedom  Is  not  always  the  re*l  goal, 
and  dissent  Is  not  always  peaceful.  In  such 
caaas,  the  rights  of  the  majority  of  students 
must  be  protected  against  the  wrongs  of  the 
minority.  But  let  us  not  become  preoccupied 
with  this  symptoms  ot  the  problem  to  the 
neglect  of  the  causes.  In  my  Judgment,  the 
attitudes  and  behavior,  the  policies  and  non- 
pollcles  of  adults  are  among  the  chief  causes 
of  student  unrest.  Young  people  simply  feel 
over-powered,  over- patronized  and  over-pro- 
tected by  the  older  generation:  over-powered 
because  we  compel  them  to  act  or  forbid  them 
to  act  but  seldom  ask  them  to  participate: 
over-patronized  because  we  condescendingly 
listen  to  their  opinions  but  seldom  really 
hear  them  or  accept  them:  and  over-protected 
because  we  try  to  buy  them;  make  them  over 
In  our  own  image  and  pre-package  their  fu- 
tures, completely  smothering  their  own  in- 
spiration and  aspiration.  Then,  when  a  mili- 
tant minority  exploits  what  we  have  done  or 
left  undone,  we  wonder  how  It  all  happened 
and  cast  about  for  a  scapegoat  to  blame. 

Neither  will  this  commencement  address 
be  an  Indlctmec*.  of  dissent.  Those  who 
challenge  the  norm  and  question  the  cus- 
tomary should  not  be  stigmatized.  On  the 
contrary,  our  Nation  Is  great  not  because  our 
people  are  the  same,  but  because  they  are 
different,  and  being  different,  disagree.  It  la 
wholesome  that  this  Is  so.  Those  who  reject 
a  dialogue  on  any  subject  foreclose  progress. 
How  unhappy  It  would  be  for  America  If  we 
should  be  content  always  with  what  we 
have!  The  only  thing  that  must  never  be 
changed  Is  the  freedom  to  change  peaceably 
and  wholesomely.  Without  the  right  of  re- 
sponsible dissent,  change  might  never  come. 


Today,  the  American  stage  U  set  for  the 
moet  familiar  confrontation  of  life — t>etween 
people  who  demand  change  and  Institutions 
that  reitat  It.  The  instttntlans  alter,  but 
never  faat  enoHgh,  and  thee*  who  seek 
change  are  bitterly  disappointed. 

For  this  and  other  reaaooa.  one  sees  a 
deepening  hostility  to  Inatttattona— any  and 
all  inatitutloiis.  here  and  arotmd  tbe  world. 
It  !•  partly  understandable  la  terms  of  a 
natural  anger  over  administered  fruatra- 
tlona.  Men  can  tolerate  extraordinary  hard- 
ship If  they  think  it  inevitable — God's  will  or 
fate  or  the  ancient  order  of  thlags;  but  their 
tempers  have  a  short  fuse  wken  hardship 
results  from  the  decision  of  another  human 
being,  presumably  no  better  than  them- 
selves. Yet  that  is  the  lot  of  modern  man: 
It  is  an  administered  age. 

Related — Ln  what  ways  we  can  hardly 
guess — Is  a  breakdown  In  authority,  in  Just 
at>out  every  manner  and  dimension:  the 
authority  of  parents,  religion,  custom,  social 
class,  the  law  and  the  government. 

WitlKHit  an  awareness  of  these  factors — 
tbe  expectation — despair  syndroBM,  the  hoe- 
tUtty  to  institutions,  the  erosion  of  author- 
ity—one cannot  possibly  understand  the 
turbulent  events  of  the  day  .  .  .  The  stand- 
ard phrase  concerning  social  disorders  Is. 
"It's  only  a  small  group.  .  .  .",  But  that  Is  a 
misleading  assertion.  Beyond  the  fractious 
few,  beyond  even  the  concMerable  group  of 
sympathizers,  is  the  larger  number  of  peo- 
ple who  have  no  fixed  vlevTS  but  are  run- 
ning a  chronic  low  fever  of  aatagonlam  to- 
ward their  institutions,  toward  their  fellow 
man  and  toward  life  in  general.  They  provide 
the  climate  in  which  disorder  spreads. 

In  that  climate,  unfortunately,  our  hon- 
ored tradition  of  orderly  dissent  was  under- 
gone an  unprecedented  debasement.  Protest 
has  become  a  disorderly  game.  Reasoned  de- 
bate has  given  way  to  bullhorn  obscenities, 
the  loudmouth  and  the  hothead  preempt  the 
headlines  and  the  television  screen. 

At  first,  one  Is  puzzled  by  the  failure  to 
xinderstand  that  when  a  social  system  is  de- 
stroyed, the  resulting  chaos  Is  supremely  an- 
tagonistic to  any  organized  piirposes.  Includ- 
ing the  purpoeea  of  those  who  initiated  the 
destruction.  The  puzzlement  clears  up  when 
one  sees  that  they  have  fallen  victim  to  an 
old  and  naive  doctrine — that  man  is  natu- 
rally good,  humane,  decent.  Just  and  honor- 
able, but  that  corrupt  and  wicked  institu- 
tions have  transformed  the  noble  savage  Into 
a  civilized  monster.  "Destroy  the  corrupt 
institutions."  they  say,  "and  man's  native 
goodness  will  flower."  There  Isn't  anything 
in  history  or  anthropology  to  conflnn  that 
thesis,  but  it  survives  down  the  generations. 

Those  who  would  destroy  the  system  also 
fail  to  understand  history's  lesson  that  pe- 
riods of  chaos  are  followed  by  periods  of  iron 
rule.  Those  who  seek  to  bring  societies  down 
always  dream  that  after  the  blood  bath  they 
will  be  calling  the  tune:  and  perhaps  that 
makes  the  blood  bath  seem  a  small  price 
to  pay.  But  after  the  chaos,  no  one  knows 
what  kind  of  dictator  will  emerge.  The  pro- 
posal to  "destroy  the  system"  dissolves  under 
examination. 

Yet.  there  is  no  doubt  that  today's  revo- 
lutionary is  pursuing  that  goal  with  all  the 
energy  at  his  command.  And  in  that  pursuit 
he  Is  wholly  cynical  in  his  manipulation  of 
others.  The  rights  of  the  majority  are  ir- 
relevant to  him:  the  majority  must  be  ma- 
nipulated for  its  own  good  (as  he  defines  it.) 
He  has  no  interest  in  rational  analysis  of  the 
issues,  Indeed  will  deliberately  confuse  Issues 
or  block  communication  among  groups  so  as 
to  prevent  such  analysis  ( for  example,  by  pre- 
venting opponents  from  being  heard) .  He  will 
devise  traps  to  demean  those  In  authority, 
destroying  their  dignity  where  possible.  He 
will  exploit  the  mass  media,  feeding  their 
hunger  for  excitement  and  conflict. 

He  will  plan  deliberately  {xovooatlve  con- 
frontations designed  to  lead  authorities  to 
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o.ei react."  knowing  that  If  they  do  it  will 
bring  to  his  side  naive  syn>pathlzers  who 
know  nothing  ot  the  issues  but  hate  to  see 
authorities  act  represslvely.  If  all  people  In 
authority  were  perfectly  wise  the  tactic 
would  never  work.  But  we  shall  never  have 
such  leaders.  If  the  provocateurs  are  persist- 
ent enough  and  ingenious  enough  they  can 
sooner  or  later  trap  any  official  Into  unwise 
action. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  politics  of  derision  and 
provocation  are  not  only  easy,  they  yield  a 
kind  of  twisted  pleasure.  Sad  to  say.  it's  fun 
to  get  mad  and  it's  fun  to  hate.  Simple- 
minded  people  Indulge  such  emotions  with- 
out dissembling,  and  are  duly  criticized.  More 
guileful  people  discovered  long  ago  that  the 
big  psychic  payoff  comes  In  flndlng  a  noble 
cause  In  which  to  Indulge  one's  rage  and 
hatred.  Then  one  can  draw  dividends  from 
both  sides  of  the  transaction,  satisfying  both 
the  new  morality  and  the  old  Adam.  And 
that  Is  today's  fashion;  rage  and  hate  in  a 
good  cause!  Be  vldous  for  virtue,  self-in- 
dulgent for  altruistic  purposes,  dishonest  in 
the  service  of  a  higher  honesty! 

It  Is  easier  to  understand  the  existence  of 
a  small  group  of  destructive  extremists,  than 
to  understand  why  a  rather  large  number  of 
presumably  enlightened  Americans  give  them 
aid  and  comfort.  Generous  minded  citizens 
so  fear  the  role  of  censor  that  they  fall  into 
a  fatuous  permissiveness  toward  destructive 
behavior.  If  there  is  a  grain  of  Justlflcatlon 
in  the  behavlo^  they  magnify  it  to  excuse  al- 
most any  action.  They  search  the  status  quo 
for  flaws  that  will  make  the  destructive  act 
seem  reasonable,  since  there  will  always  be 
such  flaws  in  an  imperfect  world,  one  is  left 
powerless  before  ruthless  opponents.  It  is 
hard  for  the  kindly  American  to  recognize 
that  such  ruthlessness  not  only  exists  in 
some  of  his  fellowmen  but  ripens  early.  It  Is 
hard,  too,  for  him  to  realize  that  his  own  per- 
missiveness may  work  an  escalation  of  the 
conflict. 

For  a  long  time  we  have  fondly  fashioned 
the  fiction  that  the  drama  of  social  change  is 
a  conflict  between  dissenters  and  tbe  top 
layers  of  the  establishment.  But  as  the  critics 
fling  themselves  in  Kamikaze-like  assaults  on 
sluggish  institutions,  they  eventually  come 
into  head-on  collision  with  the  people  who 
are  moet  deeply  Implicated  In  the  sluggish- 
ness, namely,  the  great  majority.  The  stone 
wall  against  which  many  radical  reforms 
shatter  themselves  Is  the  Indifference  (or 
downright  hostility)   of  that  majority. 

Tbe  collision  between  dissenters  and  the 
average  people  who  compose  that  majority  Is 
exceedingly  dangerous.  As  long  as  the  dis- 
senters are  confronting  the  top  layers  of  what 
they  call  the  "power  structure,"  they  are 
dealing  with  people  who  are  reasonably  se- 
cure, often  willing  to  compromise,  able  to 
yield  ground  without  losing  much.  But  when 
the  dissenters  collide  with  society's  great 
middle,  they  confront  an  Insecure  opponent, 
quick  to  anger  and  not  prepared  to  yield  an 
Inch. 

Responsible  social  critics  can  be  of  enor- 
mous help  In  identifying  targets  for  action, 
in  clarifying  and  focusing  Issues,  in  formu- 
lating significant  goals  and  mobilizing  sup- 
port for  those  goals.  That  kind  of  help  is  not 
supplied  by  Irresponsible  critics. 

The  responsible  critic  comes  to  understand 
the  complex  machinery  by  which  change 
must  be  accomplished,  finds  the  key  points  of 
leverage.  Identifies  feasible  alternatives,  and 
measures  his  work  by  real  results.  We  have 
many  such  critics,  and  we  owe  them  a  great 
debt. 

In  contrast,  the  irresponsible  critic  never 
exposes  himself  to  tbe  tough  testa  of  reality. 
He  doesn't  limit  himself  to  feasible  options. 
He  doesn't  subject  his  view  of  the  world  to 
the  cleansing  discipline  of  historical  perspec- 
tive or  even  contemporary  relevance.  He  de- 
fines the  problem  to  suit  hlmaelf.  He  shrugs 
off  the  constraints  that  limit  acUon  in  tbe 
real  world.  But  the  constraints  he  brushes 


aside  are  Intrinsic  to  the  problem.  Discussions 
outside  that  framework  are  Just  words,  never 
solutions. 

The  irresponsible  critic  knows  It's  a  hard 
game  to  lose.  If  he  takes  care  to  stay  outside 
the  arena  of  responsible  action  and  decision, 
his  Judgment  and  integrity  will  never  be 
tested,  never  risked,  never  laid  on  the  line. 
He  can  feel  a  limitless  moral  superiority  to 
the  mere  mortals  who  put  their  reputation 
at  hazard  every  day  in  accountable  action. 
He  can  spin  fantasies  of  what  might  be  and 
spare  himself  the  back-breaking,  heart- 
breaking work  of  building  real  progress. 

The  consequences  of  such  feckless  radi- 
calism are  predictable.  Out  of  such  self- 
indulgence  come  few  victories.  As  a  result, 
we  are  producing  a  bumper  crop  of  disil- 
lusioned and  tired  ex-radicals.  Some  radicals 
are  so  easily  disillusioned  that  one  wonders 
whether  the  experience  feeds  some  secret 
stream  of  enjoyment.  They  seem  to  luxuriate 
in  a  pleasant  agony  of  being  "betrayed"  by 
the  world. 

The  model  of  the  ineffectual  radical  is  the 
man  or  woman  who  spends  a  few  brief  years 
exploding  in  indignation,  posturing,  attitud- 
inizing, oversimplifying,  shooting  at  the 
wrong  targets,  unwilling  to  address  himself 
to  the  exacting  business  of  understanding 
the  machinery  of  society,  unwilling  to  under- 
go the  arduous  training  necessary  to  master 
the  processes  he  hopes  to  change. 

So  those  who  have  mastered  the  machinery 
laugh  him  off.  He  holds  no  terror  for  them. 
Soon  he  grows  tired  and  gives  up. 

The  favored  instrument  of  dissent  at  the 
moment  is  the  demonstration.  When  peace- 
ful, tbe  demonstration  is  a  legitimate  In- 
strument, one  guaranteed  by  the  "peaceable 
assembly"  clause  of  the  Constitution.  The 
violent,  coercive  demonstration  Is  a  threat 
to  the  framework  of  order  that  makes  civil 
government  possible. 

The  great  French-Swiss  moralist,  Jacques 
Rousseau,  once  wrote:  "If  force  creates  right, 
the  effect  changes  with  the  cause:  Every 
force  that  is  greater  than  the  first  succeeds 
to  Its  right.  As  soon  as  it  is  possible  to  dls- 
ol)ey  with  Immunity,  disobedience  is  legiti- 
mate; and  the  strongest  being  always  in  the 
right,  the  only  thing  that  matters  is  to  act 
so  as  to  t>ecome  the  strongest.  But  what  kind 
of  right  is  that  which  perishes  when  force 
falls?" 

One  hears  a  special  Justification  in  the 
case  of  the  recent  ghetto  riots.  The  riots,  the 
arson,  the  mayhem,  the  murder  were  neces- 
sary, it  is  argued,  to  produce  fear  in  the 
power  structure  and  thereby  to  get  action 
on  the  social  front.  Those  who  make  that 
argument  now  insist  that  the  tactic  suc- 
ceeded, and  they  advocate  its  continued  use. 

It  is  true  that  tbe  riots  provoked  fear.  But 
there  were  a  lot  of  other  consequences,  too. 
The  riots  provoked  great  resistance  to  fed- 
eral-state programs  for  the  cities.  The  riots 
led  both  police  and  citizens  to  arm  them- 
selves heavily.  The  riots  strengthened  every 
repressive  element  In  the  country. 

It  is  an  old  falling  of  the  Innocent  liberal 
to  Indulge  fantasies  of  a  rather  genteel  revo- 
lution In  which  the  revolutionaries  stir  up 
Just  enough  turmoil  to  make  comfortable 
people  thoroughly  uncomfortable.  But  you 
can't  have  violent  revolution  in  carefully 
measured  doses.  Events  will  not  be  kind  to 
those  who  unleash  the  furies  of  human  emo- 
tion to  promote  their  own  carefully  calcu- 
lated goals.  Emotions  get  out  of  hand.  No 
one  knows  what  climax  they  will  build 
toward,  nor  who  wUl  get  hurt,  nor  what  the 
end  will  be.  Anyone  who  unleash's  man's 
destructive  impulses  had  better  stand  a  long 
way  back. 

No  society  can  give  Itself  over  to  those 
whose  purpose  Is  civic  tumult.  The  anarchist 
paves  the  way  for  the  authoritailan.  Either 
we  will  have  a  civil  order  In  which  discipline 
Is  internalized  In  the  breast  of  every  man  or 
we  will  ultimately  suffer  repressive  measures 
designed  to  re-establish  order.  Everyone  who 


cares  about  freedom  will  pray  for  the  tonaa 
and  seek  to  avoid  courses  of  action  that  lead 
to  the  latter. 

We  have  entered  the  last  third  of  the  20th 
century.  In  my  Judgment,  the  yeara  imme- 
diately ahead  will  test  this  Nation  as  none 
before.  We  must  oope  with  social  unrest 
greater  in  depth  and  Intensity  than  ever 
before.  As  part  of  the  effort  to  cope  with  it, 
we  must: 

First,  make  progress  in  solving  substantive 
problems  of  the  utmost  complexity  and  diffi- 
culty; 

Second,  We'' must  repair  the  breakdown  in 
the  relationship  between  the  individual  and 
society. 

Third,  we  must  begin  the  exacting  task  of 
redesigning  -  our  society  for  continuous  re- 
newal. 

We  can  do  all  of  these  things.  There  are 
great  constructive  energies  in  the  American 
people  yet  untapped.  We  have  strengths  as  a 
people  not  yet  tested.  Out  of  this  time  of 
trouble  can  come  a  great  new  burst  of  vital- 
ity for  this  Nation. 

But  not  if  we  lost  our  heads  and  not  If  we 
delude  ourselves.  We  shall  accomplish  none 
of  the  heroic  tasks  ahead  without  a  tough- 
minded  approach  to  the  complexities  of  so- 
cial changes.  Big  talk  won't  get  us  there. 
Tantrums  won't  get  us  there.  And  we  now 
know  that  we'll  never  make  it  on  ideas  wth- 
out  money,  or  money  without  Ideas,  or  either 
without  sound  public  management. 

Our  socio-economic  problems  are  numer- 
ous and  exceedingly  resistant  to  solution.  In 
seeking  solutions,  we  must  design  new,  more 
flexible  and  far  more  effective  Federal -State- 
local  relationships.  We  must  design  more 
fruitful  relationships  between  the  private 
and  public  sectors.  We  must  devise  new 
means  of  making  government  at  every  level 
more  responsive.  We  must  leam  how  to  de- 
sign large-scale  organization  that  not  only 
serves  the  individual  but  gives  the  Individ- 
ual the  opportunity  to  serve  society.  We  must 
restore  the  sense  of  conununity.  We  already 
have  significant  clues  as  to  how  we  can  ac- 
complish these  things.  But  there  is  heavy 
work  ahead,  work  for  able  and  courageous 
men  and  women  who  are  willing  to  tackle  the 
evils  of  tbe  day  in  a  problem-solving  mood. 
We  have  plently  of  debaters,  plenty  of  blam- 
ers,  plenty  of  provocateurs,  plenty  of  people 
who  treat  public  affairs  as  an  opportunity  for 
personal  catharsis  or  glorification.  We  don't 
have  plenty  of  problem-solvers. 

And  the  problem-solvers  need  to  be  backed 
by  a  plentiful  supply  of  Americans  who  are 
willing  to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  the 
grave  difficulties  facing  this  country.  As  a 
people  we  have  a  considerable  gift  for  not 
being  honest  about  our  problems.  We  can 
look  right  at  them  and  deny  that  they  exist, 
or  deny  that  they're  serious,  or  deny  that 
any  money  need  be  spent  to  solve  them.  And 
those  are  forms  of  frivolity  we  can  no  longer 
afford. 

As  a  people,  we  still  have  a  choice.  If  we 
want  a  society  on  the  beehive  model,  all  we 
need  to  do  Is  relax  and  we'll  drift  into  it. 
If  we  want  a  society  built  around  the  inven- 
tive genius  and  creative  talents  of  the  self- 
directing  individual,  then  we  have  chores 
to  perform. 

I  am  not  proposing  new  duties;  I  am  recall- 
ing old  duties.  Remember  the  preamble  to 
the  Constitution?  "We,  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  per- 
fect Union,  establish  Justice,  insure  domestic 
tranquility,  provide  for  the  common  defense, 
promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  pos- 
terity .  .  ."  Great  phrases,  and  the  greatest 
of  all  is.  "We,  the  people  of  tbe  United 
States."  Not  we.  the  public  officials  of  the 
United  States.  Not  we  who  take  time  to  think 
about  these  things  when  we're  not  busy  run- 
ning our  businesses  or  practicing  our  profes- 
sion. Not  we,  the  faculty.  Not  we,  the  stu- 
dents. Just  we.  the  people. 
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CCnaRESB  MUST  APPLY  BRAKES 
TO  HALT  INTOLERABLE  INTER- 
EST RATES 

(Mr.  HORTON  aaked  and  wm  given 
penxdaston  to  addreas  the  RooBe  for  1 
minute  and  to  rerlse  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  deci- 
sion bjr  U.S.  banks  to  raise  Interest  rates 
to  prime  customers  from  7*^  to  8>^  per- 
cent Is  intolerable.  The  effect  will  spread 
throughout  the  entire  country  and  the 
person  who  will  be  hurt  most  is  the  lit- 
tle man. 

We  can  no  Umger  tolerate  this  sys- 
tem where  the  standards  of  living  of 
thousands  of  little  people  are  ham- 
strung by  the  panelled-ofBce  decisions  of 
a  few  Wall  Street  bank  executives  and 
the  Federal  Reserve. 

In  addition  to  lt5  dampening  effect 
of  big  business   borrowing,   which   has 
been  minimal,  these  unprecedented  In- 
terest rate  hikes  are  contributing  to  fl- 
'Bandal  disaster  for  minions  of  Amerl- 
"eana.— 

My  prime  concern  Is  the  housing  prob- 
lem facing  the  entire  country.  At  a  time 
when  Americans  at  all  income  levels 
face  this  crisis,  especially  those  at  the 
middle  and  lower  segments  of  the  income 
scale,  these  sky-high  interest  rates  are 
making  It  impossible  for  us  to  afford  the 
new  construction  we  desperately  need. 

With  Federal  housing  funds  limited 
In  the  flrst  place,  8>2  percent  and  high- 
er rates  on  mortgages  will  stymie  our  re- 
sponse to  this  crisis  even  further. 

The  level  of  income  at  which  Ameri- 
cans can  afford  to  own  their  own  home  is 
rapidly  increasing.  At  a  time  of  so-called 
imprecedented  prosperity,  the  doors  of 
single  family  living  should  be  opening  to 
more  Americans. 

Instead,  some  who  already  own  homes 
are  finding  the  pressure  of  inflation  and 
higher  taxes  co  great  that  they  are  being 
forced  to  give  them  up.  Many  older  citi- 
zens, particularly  those  who  must  live  on 
fixed  incomes,  are  being  driven  out  of 
their  homes  because  of  iilgher  costs. 

Mr.  Sfteaker.  a  person  with  a  $22,000 
8I2  percent  mortgage  loan  would  pay  as 
much  as  $150  a  month  in  interest 
charges.  A  person  with  a  $10,000  mort- 
gage pays  as  much  as  $80  a  month  in 
Interest. 

This  is  substantially  higher  than  a 
homeowner  had  to  pay  4  or  5  years  ago. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Select 
Small  Business  Committee,  I  am  doubly 
concerned.  These  high  interest  rates  at- 
tack the  very  means  by  which  small  busi- 
nessmen survive  as  well  as  affect  the  cus- 
tomers they  must  serve. 

Although  higher  interest  rates  are  sup- 
posed to  slow  down  inflation,  for  many, 
these  rates  accelerate  inflation. 

Interest  rates  are  the  means  by  which 
the  supply  of  money  is  balanced  with 
demand.  Some  fluctuation  is  Justified 
when  demand  for  loans  get  too  high. 
BMut  when  the  interest  rates  become  pu- 
nitive, and  when  they  feed  rather  than 
slow  inflation.  Congress  must  act  to  pro- 
tect the  public's  Interest. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  big  borrowers 
and  investors  will  base  their  borrowing 
decisions  not  so  mueh  on  the  present 
rate   but   on   their  expectation   of   the 


trend — op  or  down — of  Interest  rates.  So 
the  percentage  continues  to  spiral  up- 
ward a*  borrowlnc  quickens,  leaving  be- 
hind those  in  lamtt  and  middle  Income 
levels  who  are  priced  out  of  the  mar- 
ket— and  often  forced  to  lower  their  liv- 
ing standards. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  iirge  this 
body  start  an  immediate  investigation 
into  ways  of  regulating  interest  rates  so 
public  policy  and  public  benefit,  as  well 
as  the  supply  and  demand  for  money, 
will  determine  the  cost  of  borrowing. 

If  worldwide  monetary  reform  is 
necessary  befcnre  we  can  reverse  this 
trend,  then  we  must  make  this  a  very 
high  priority.  If  international  reform  is 
unlikely,  we  must  take  drastic  steps  by 
ourselves  to  reduce  the  cost  of  borrow- 
ing. 

When  demand  is  so  high,  perhaps 
some  factor  other  than  a  borrower's 
willingness  and  ability  to  pay  high  in- 
terest rates  should  determine  the  distri- 
bution of  the  supply  of  money. 

When  food  or  gasoline  imve  become 
scarce  in  our  Nation's  history,  they  were 
raticxied  or  distributed  to  all  based  on 
need,  at  regulated  prices.  While  this  so- 
lution is  distasteful,  it  Is  preferable  to 
what  is  now  approaching  a  legalized 
"black  money  market"  where  scarce 
loanable  funds  are  distributed  only  to 
those  willing  to  pay  the  premium  rate, 
and  those  unable  to  pay  these  rates  get 
nothing. 

I  would  hate  to  think  that  loan  ra- 
tioning or  rate  regxilation  are  needed  in 
America.  But  12  months  ago,  I  would  not 
have  imagined  an  8  ■  2-percent  prime  rate 
either.  I  do  not  advocate  strict  ration- 
ing or  rate  control  but  I  do  think,  since 
the  banks  are  intent  on  higher  and  high- 
er rates,  some  prompt  Federal  acticm  is 
needed  to  stop  this  raid  on  the  living 
standards  of  the  American  family. 


QUAKERS  GO  TO  JAIL  FOR  MAKING 
PUBLIC  THE  IDENTITY  OF  OUR 
WAR  DEAD 

'Mr.  JACOBS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  "sticks 
and  stones  can  break  my  bones,  but 
words  will  never  hurt  me." 

Churchill  said: 

Tou  see  tbeae  dlct«ton  on  their  pedestals 
surrounded  by  the  bayonet*  of  their  soldiers 
and  tb«  truncheons  ot  their  police.  Yet  In 
their  hearts  there  Is  unapokcn,  unspeakable 
fear. 

They're  afraid  of  words  and  thoughts; 
words  spoken  abroad,  thought*  stirring  at 
home,  all  the  more  powerful  because  for- 
Mdden.  These  terrify  men.  A  little  mouae,  a 
little.  Uny  bk>us«  of  thought  appears  In  a 
room  and  even  t^e  mightiest  potentates  are 
thrown  Into  panic. 

Does  that  sound  like  America? 

Then  why,  in  the  land  of  the  free  must 
one  be  brave  simply  to  stand  on  the 
stepa  of  his  Capitol  and  quietly  remind 
us  to  remember  that  once  there  were 
35,000  living,  breathing,  laughing  kids 
who  are  no  more  because  of  a  war  to 
protect  freedom  in  Vietnam  where  there 
is  no  freedom  to  protect? 

What  kind  of  logic  tells  us  a  trans- 


pcurent  gallery  shield  against  the  sneak 
attack  of  a  maniac  Inside  this  Chamber 
Is  unnecessary  separation  between  peo- 
ple and  Government,  while  a  nile  against 
the  free  speech  of  an  unotetnicttng  few 
outside  this  building  is  indispensable  to 
security? 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  the  function  ot  se- 
curity to  protect  lives,  not  egos. 

Yet,  from  the  steps  of  their  Capitol, 
without  blocking  anyone's  way,  Quakers 
go  to  jail  for  making  public  the  identity 
of  our  war  dead,  after  the  J<^in  Birch 
Society  receives  a  prize  from  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  fcM-  doing  the  same  thing  in 
Indianapolis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  docimient  reads: 

No  law  .  .  .  abridging  the  freedom  of 
speech  .  .  .  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to 
p>etiUon  the  Oovemment. 

It  does  not  read  "unless  the  Speaker 
and  Vice  President  think  otherwise." 

I  now  retire  to  the  Capitol  steps  to 
utter  the  forbidden  words,  "Colin  Kelly." 


PROJECT  HOPE 


( Mr.  KAZEN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  ot  the 
most  successful  and  unique  programs  yet 
devised  to  help  In  the  field  of  commu- 
nity health  needs.  Is  Project  HOPE — 
Health  Opportimlty  for  People  Every- 
where. Sponsored  by  the  People-to-Peo- 
ple  Health  Foundation,  Inc.,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  an  independent  nonprofit 
corporation,  HOPE  has  successfully  car- 
ried out  teaching  and  training  programs 
in  the  medical,  dental,  and  paramedical 
professions. 

The  vast  need  for  medical  and  health 
services,  hampered  by  the  lack  of  doc- 
tors and  auxiliary  medical  help,  led  one 
of  my  constituents  and  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  medical  profession.  Dr. 
Leonldcs  G.  Clgarroa,  to  invite  HOPE  to 
bring  this  program  to  Laredo,  Tex. 

On  behalf  of  my  constituents  of  the 
23d  District  of  Texas,  I  express  my  sin- 
cere appreciation  to  the  sponsors  of 
Project  HOPE,  and  I  welcome  them  to 
Laredo.  At  the  same  time  I  wish  them 
success  in  their  program  of  training  the 
medical  auxiliary  personnel  so  vitally 
needed  to  provide  our  area  with  the  best 
in  health  services. 

Since  Laredo,  Tex.,  is  the  flrst  city  in 
the  United  States  to  receive  help  from 
Project  Hope,  a  good  deal  of  Interest  has 
been  shown  by  many  groups  in  this  proj- 
ect and  at  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  May 
issue  of  the  Texas  State  Journal  of  Med- 
icine entitled  "Project  HOPE  Comes  to 
laredo:  First  UJB.  Program." 
PaojKCT  HOPE  C01U8  TO  LAaxoo:  FmsT 
n.S.  Pbooeaii 

Laredo  has  become  the  first  United  States 
oooununlty  to  receive  the  help  of  Project 
HOPE.  The  program,  which  began  in  Laredo 
In  AprU,  will  consist  of  training  personnel 
in  nursing,  practical  nuralngi  public  health 
nursing,  laboratory  technology,  nutrition 
education,  and  community  health,  and  in 
providing  basks  eduoation  to  the  Impover- 
ished people  of  the  commanlty. 

The  estimated  budget  for  the  program  baa 
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been  allocated  at  91M0fi00,  aU  to  be  paid 
by  Project  HOPE  tor  three  yean. 

Cooperating  In  and  helping  admUOstar  the 
project  will  be  The  UnlverBlty  of  Texas,  the 
Texas  State  Department  of  Health,  and  sev- 
eral local  agencies.  Webb-Zapata-Jlm  Hogg 
Ck>untles  Medical  Society,  Laredo-Webb 
County  Health  E>epartment,  Mercy  Hospital 
of  Laredo,  Laredo  Junior  CoUege,  Laredo  In- 
dependent School  District,  the  local  vocation- 
al rehabUltaUon  office  of  the  Texas  Educa- 
tion Agency,  and  the  Laredo  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Project  HOPE,  (Health,  Opportunity  for 
People  Everywhere)  is  the  principal  activity 
of  the  People-to-People  Health  Foundation, 
Inc.,  of  Washington,  D.C.  An  Independent 
non-profit  corporation.  HOPE  has  success- 
fully carried  out  teaching  and  training  pro- 
granu  in  medical,  dental,  and  paramedical 
professions  in  four  conUnents  in  the  past 
nine  years.  Foundation  personnel  have  de- 
veloped teaching  techniques  In  working  with 
the  under-educated  and  the  subordinated 
groups  of  the  world.  The  Laredo  project  rep- 
resenu  the  first  time  HOPE  has  carried  on 
such  a  program  within  the  United  States. 

Laredo  was  chosen  for  the  project  because 
the  needs  of  the  American  people  of  Mex- 
ican heritage  there  seemed  most  suited  for 
Project  HOPE  actlvlUes:  the  average  level 
of  education  among  the  city's  78,000  resi- 
dents Is  approximately  the  sixth  grade;  La- 
redo Is  economically  the  poorest  city  In  the 
US*;  the  extent  of  illness  is  high;  and  the 
abmty  of  local  physicians  to  deliver  medi- 
cal service  is  greatly  hampered  by  the  lack 
of  doctors  and  of  auxiliary  medical  help. 

On  the  local  level.  Dr.  Leonldes  O.  Clgar- 
roa and  Jose  L.  Oonzalez  (MPH),  adminis- 
trator of  the  Laredo-Webb  County  Health 
Department,  co-chalnnen,  led  the  commu- 
nity m  extending  the  invitation  to  HOPE  to 
come  to  Laredo.  The  invitation  was  unani- 
mously endorsed  by  the  local  agencies  and 
organizations  which  are  helping  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  project  and  by  the  state 
agencies  involved:  Texas  Medical  Associa- 
tion, the  Texas  State  Department  of  Health, 
The  University  of  Texas  System,  and  the 
governor  of  Texas. 

In  the  development  and  Implementation 
of  teaching  programs  for  paramedical  per- 
sonnel, HOPE  will  provide  public  health 
paramedical  personnel  to  the  Laredo-Webb 
County  Health  Department,  together  with 
a  full  public  health  team  to  offer  basic 
health  educaUon  to  the  population  area  as  a 
whole.  At  the  same  time,  a  preventive  medi- 
cal education  program,  including  the  train- 
ing of  community  aides  and  workers  in  all 
disciplines,  wiu  be  carried  out.  All  trainees 
will  be  selected  from  the  local  population. 

The  program  of  all  trainees  will  Include 
basic  education  courses,  such  as  English, 
mathematics,  and  other  required  courses  for 
compleUon  of  the  equivalent  of  a  high 
school  education.  A  major  part  of  this  core 
education  program  wUl  be  instruction  in 
Mexican-American  culture  and  heritage.  The 
University  of  Texas  has  agreed  to  provide  the 
faculty  for  these  studies.  And  the  curricu- 
lum will  stress  history,  heritage,  architec- 
ture, and  language.  Trainee  classes  will  be 
held  at  Laredo  Junior  College,  Laredo-Webb 
County  Health  Department,  and  Mercy  Hos- 
pital of  Laredo. 

Trainees  wUl  receive  a  modest  Income 
while  in  training  so  that  students  may  re- 
main   In    school    without    depriving    their 


•According  to  the  County  and  City  Data 
Book,  19€7,  published  by  the  XTS  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
Laredo  Is  (1)  lowest  in  median  Income,  (2) 
lowest  In  percentage  of  population  earn- 
ing $10,000  or  more  annually,  and  (3)  high- 
est In  i>ercentage  of  population  earning  un- 
der $3,000  annually,  among  Standard  Metro- 
politan Areas  of  50,000  or  more  population. 
Figures  are  taken  from  the  IDflO  census. 


famlllea  or  diminishing  their  sense  of  obli- 
gation to  their  famlUes.  Stli>ends  will  be  be- 
tween $35  and  $40  a  week  unless  the  need  Is 
less  great.  In  which  case  compensation  will 
be  according  to  need. 

The  whole  program  is  iinder  private  spon- 
sorship and  wUl  last  for  a  nunimiim  of  three 
years.  At  the  end  of  this  period.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Texas,  through  its  medical  schools 
and  developing  schools  of  Allied  Health 
Sciences  and  of  Public  Health,  wUl  gradually 
move  m  to  absorb  the  program,  mnirtng  use 
of  the  teaching  techniques  practiced  by 
HOPE. 

Dr.  WUllam  B.  Walsh,  HOPE'S  founder  and 
president,  was  in  Laredo  in  mld-AprU  to  help 
get  the  project  officially  underway. 

Dr.  Clgarroa,  local  co-chairman  for  the 
project,  said,  "I  am  delighted  with  the  pros- 
pect of  Project  HOPE  coming  into  Laredo  to 
establish  the  teaching  programs  for  para- 
medical personnel.  It  is  a  step  toward  reali- 
zation of  a  major  Laredo  and  national  goal, 
namely,  winning  the  war  on  poverty  through 
education  and  helping  give  the  dignity  to 
those  people  who  shall  be  up-graded  in  their 
status  by  wanting  to  better  themselves. 

"These  trainees  can  and  shall  eventually 
find  work  not  only  In  Laredo  but  anywhere 
in  the  state  of  Texas,"  the  physician  con- 
tinued, "and  truly  this  program  can  serve 
as  the  catalyst  to  a  vast  Improvement  and 
In  fact  a  revolutionary  concept  In  the  de- 
livery of  health  services  to  the  people  so  that 
the  light  of  access  to  adequate  quality  care 
can  become  a  reality  for  all." 

Dr.  Clgarroa  listed  his  co-chairman,  Mr. 
Gonzalez,  and  other  persons  whose  work  bad 
been  instrumental  in  maKing  the  Laredo  pro- 
gram a  reality  and  whose  work  in  administer- 
ing the  project  would  Insure  the  program's 
success;  J.  C.  Martin,  mayor  of  Laredo;  Al- 
berto Santos,  county  Judge  In  Laredo;  Dr. 
Charles  A.  LeMalstre.  The  University  of  Tex- 
as System  executive  vice  chancellor  for  medi- 
cal affairs:  WUUs  C.  Cobb,  administrator  of 
Mercy  Hospital  of  Laredo;  Dr.  James  E. 
Peavy,  Texas  State  Commissioner  of  Health; 
Gov.  Preston  Smith;  and  Lt.  Gov.  Ben 
Barnes. 


TO  CONTROL  CAMPUS  VIOLENCE— 
OR  TO  SNARL  AT  THE  STUDENTS 

(Mr.  ERLENBORN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
this  morning's  Washington  Post,  two 
very  interesting  editorials  appeared.  The 
flrst  Is  headed  "To  Control  Campus  Vio- 
lence;" the  second  editorial  is  entitled 
•Or  To  Snarl  at  the  Students." 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  second  editorial 
the  editorial  writer  incorrectly  reports 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  that  is  spon- 
sored by  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
(Mrs.  Green)  and  myself,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

The  editorial  would  give  the  impres- 
sion that  this  bill  makes  a  mandatory  5- 
S^ear  cutoff  of  Federal  aid  to  students 
who  have  been  found  guilty  of  violence 
on  the  campus,  where  in  fact  the  bill 
would  allow  the  campus  administrator 
discretion  from  1  day  up  to  5  years.  The 
present  law  Is  a  mandatory  2-year 
restriction. 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  second 
editorial  they  suggest  that  this  blU  would 
Interfere  with  the  Independence  of  the 
American  universities  when  as  a  fact  the 
bill  Is  very  carefully  designed  to  leave 
with  the  campus  administrators  the  Job 


of  determining  what  Is  permissible  con- 
duct on  the  campus,  and  how  to  effect 
the  maintenance  of  order  on  the  campus. 

Having  said  that  our  bill  would  inter- 
fere with  the  independence  of  the  cam- 
pus. In  the  editorial  entitled  "To  Con- 
trol Campus  Violence,"  the  editorial 
writer  suggests  that  injunctive  relief  is 
the  proper  approach.  In  other  words, 
they  are  suggesting  the  proper  forum  to 
determine  what  is  student  permissible 
behavior  is  not  the  school  administrator 
but  Is  the  court. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  see  how  anybody 
could  be  more  Inconsistent  than  the  per- 
son who  wrote  these  editorials  suggest- 
ing that  our  approach,  leaving  the 
authority  in  the  hands  of  the  campus 
administrator,  is  Interfering  with  the 
independence  of  the  campus  administra- 
tor, and  yet  suggest  that  the  courts 
ought  to  draw  the  rules  for  campus  be- 
havior. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman has  made  an  excellent  point,  and 
to  add  further  to  the  Inconsistency  of 
these  two  editorials,  which  is  quite  ob- 
vious to  this  reader  at  least,  I  suggest 
the  right  hand  does  not  know  what  the 
left  hand  Is  doing  up  there. 

In  the  first  editorial  they  agree  with 
/he  National  Commission  on  Violence  in 
which  the  Commission  suggests  that  the 
universities  and  colleges  of  this  coimtry 
are  not  equipped  and  are  not  able  to 
deal  with  student  unrest  with  their  own 
resources. 

Then  in  the  second  editorial  in  the 
same  edition,  the  writer  of  this  editorial 
refers  to  the  Harvard  Commission  re- 
port, and  concludes  that  given  an  op- 
portunity, the  universities  can  deal  with 
this  problem  of  student  unrest. 

Reading  these  two  editorials  side  by 
side,  one  finds  difficulty  understanding 
what  it  is  that  the  Post  really  wants  to 
tell  us.  when  in  the  first  instance  they 
say  the  universities  cannot  deal  with 
this  problem  and  in  the  second  Instance 
they  say  they  can. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  would  just  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  maybe  they  have  two 
different  editorial  writers  with  different 
philosophies  writing  these  two  editorials. 


COMMITMENT  OP  NIXON  ADMINIS- 
TRATION TO  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

(Mr.  MORSE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nixon 
administration  has  renewed  our  Gov- 
ernment's commitment  to  the  cause  of 
civil  rights  with  two  important  actions: 
First,  President  Nixon  named  William 
H.  Brown  in  as  Chairman  of  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission, 
and  second,  the  Justice  Department  has 
filed  suits  against  firms  not  affording 
equal  job  opportunities  to  minorities. 

Mr.  Brown's  appointment  serves 
notice  to  all  concerned  that  implemen- 
tation of  the  employment  provisions  of 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  wUl  be 
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vlsorouBly  pursued.  It  Is  now  up  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  to  see  that 
his  Commission  has  adequate  powers  to 
enforce  that  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  iinanlmous  con- 
sent. I  Include  an  article  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Evening  SUr  of  May  10. 
1969.  In  which  Mr.  Brown's  views  on  his 
Job  and  the  task  of  the  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  are  discussed,  at  this 
point  In  the  Rbcord: 

Bkown  Prxdicts  Riohts  Pbogbzss 
(By  WUllAin  C.  Barton) 

Tbe  n«w  chAlrman  of  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunities  ConuniMlon  predicts  the 
NUon  admlnutrktlon  vrlll  demonatrate  a 
"•ubctantlal  commitment"  to  civil  rights 
•afovonnent  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

WUllam  H.  Brown  HI.  a  Negro  lawyer  from 
Philadelphia,  said : 

"I  have  no  doubt  that  a  year  from  now 
the  administration  wUl  show  It  has  a  sub- 
stantial commitment  In  the  field." 

The  39-year-old  lawyer  was  named  chair- 
man  of   the  key  civil   rights   agency  earlier 
this  week  by  President  Nixon    His  nomina- 
tion had  been  stalled  temporarily  by  Senate 
-  RepuWican  Leader  Everett  M    Dlrksen.  who 
^Ihlex.  dcopped  his  opposition. 

HOPMi  onucacN  wm.  watch 
In  doing  so.  however.  Dlrksen  promised 
be  would  be  watching  Brown  to  see  that 
he  doesn't  harass  businessmen — an  accusa- 
tion the  Illinois  senator  made  against 
Brown's  predecessor,  Clifford  L.  Alexander 
Jr. 

"I  hope  Sen.  Dlrksen  does  watch  us.' 
Brown  said  in  an  interview.  "I  would  hope 
that  everybody  will  be  watching  us." 

But  he  Insisted  the  surveillance  by  Dlrk- 
sen and  others  should  be  directed  toward 
guaranteeing  the  agency  vigorously  enforces 
civil  rights  laws. 

Brown,  who  conceded  the  agency  may  not 
have  done  enough  In  the  past,  said  several 
changes  are  needed  to  strengthen  Its  en- 
forcement powers. 

He  said  Congress  should  authorize  the 
commission  to  issue  cease-and-desist  orders 
and  should  provide  more  money. 

At  the  same  time,  he  said,  he  Is  conduct- 
ing "an  m-depth  review"  to  see  If  operations 
can  be  streamlined  to  be  made  more  effective, 
wotru)  Ncxo  courr  action 
On  the  subject  of  cease-and-desist  pow- 
ers. Brown  said  he  favors  the  strong  author- 
tzaUon  proposed  by  former  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  over  the  somewhat  limited  ver- 
sion that  Nixon  reportedly  Is  planning  to 
propose. 

Dlrksen  has  said  Nixon's  proposal  would 
require  such  commission  orders  to  be  ap- 
proved by  a  federal  court  before  they  could 
go  Into  effect — a  requirement  similar  to  that 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

Defending  Nixon  s  over-all  record  on  civil 
rights.  Brown  contended  much  criticism  of 
the  administration  stems  from  "conditions 
that  existed  in  the  past." 

For  example,  he  cited  the  three  Southern 
textile  firms  awarded  contracts  by  the  Penta- 
gon although  they  had  not  fully  complied 
with  the  1966  executive  order  banning  racial 
bias  In  employment  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment contractors. 

"These  same  firms,"  he  said,  "have  been 
awarded  contracts  during  the  past  adminis- 
tration.'" 
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Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  two  of  the  most  highly  respected 
and  great  morning  newspapers  of  Amer- 
ica commented  adversely  on  the  bill  now 
before  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  which  attempts  to  deal  with  col- 
lege student  unrest. 

I  happen  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  leg- 
islation so  I  have  more  than  a  passing 
interest  In  this  bill  and  the  editorial 
opinions  offered  on  its  effectiveness. 

The  editorials  in  these  two  newspapers 
give  added  credence  to  the  wise  sajring 
that  "ours  is  a  government  of  men  and 
morning  newspapers." 

The  New  York  Times  took  serious  Issue 
with  those  of  us  who  are  sponsoring  this 
legislation.  It  pointed  out  the  legislation 
is  unnecessary  and  predicted  all  sorts  of 
dire  consequences  which  would  flow  if 
this  legislation  were  to  be  adopted.  I  sub- 
mit the  New  York  Times  is  wrong  In  Its 
conclusions. 

The  fact  that  the  highly  respected  New 
York  Times  can  be  wrong  is  a  matter 
of  public  record. 

In  some  recent  research.  I  came  across 
an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  in  1920. 1  ask  the  indulgence 
of  the  House  to  read  this  very  brief  edi- 
torial because  It  so  clearly  demonstrates 
that  even  the  sedate,  knowledgeable  and 
highly  respected  New  York  Times  can, 
on  occasion,  be  wrong. 

The  title  of  this  New  York  Times  edi- 
torial was:  "A  Severe  Strain  on  the  Cre- 
duUty'Itsaid: 

As  a  method  of  sending  a  missile  to  the 
higher,  and  even  to  the  highest  part  of  the 
earth's  atmospheric  envelope.  Professor  Ood- 
dard's  rocket  U  a  practicable  and  therefore 
promising  device  ...  It  Is  when  one  considers 
the  multiple-charge  rocket  as  a  traveler  to 
the  moon  that  one  begins  to  doubt  .  .  .  for 
after  the  rocket  quits  our  air  and  really 
staru  on  lu  longer  Journey,  its  fUght  will  be 
neither  accelerated  nor  malnuined  by  the 
explosion  of  the  charges  It  then  might  have 
left. 

The  New  York  Times  then  says  fur- 
ther, referring  to  Professor  Ooddard's 
early  research  in  manned  flights  into 
outer  space : 

Professor  Ooddard,  with  his  "chair"  In 
Clark  College  and  the  countenancing  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  does  not  know  the 
relaUon  of  acUon  to  reacUon.  and  of  the  need 
to  have  something  better  than  a  vacuum 
against  which  to  react— to  say  that  would  be 
absurd. 

The  New  York  Times  concludes: 
Of  course  he  only  seems  to  lack  Informa- 
tion ladled  out  dally  in  high  schools 


THE  HIGHLY  RESPECTED  NEW 
YORK  -nMES  CAN  ALSO  BE 
WRONG 

"Mr.  PUCINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute.  > 


In  other  words,  this  great  newspaper 
seriously  doubted  that  we  could  ever  get 
a  man  into  outer  space  and  eventually 
to  the  moon.  Next  month  I  think  we  will 
be  able  to  prove  how  drastically  wrong 
the  New  York  T<me8  was  in  1920  when 
we  land  our  American  team  on  the  moon. 
Our  tremendous  successes  in  space  ex- 
ploration already  have  proven  that  the 
New  York  Times  can  indeed  be  wrong. 

The  effective  administration  of  the  bill 
now  before  my  committee  to  deal  with 
college  unrest  will  prove  that  the  New 
York  Times  can  be  wrong  more  than 
onoe. 


MOL  SA  VINOS  SHOULD  BE  DI- 
VERTED  TO  NATION'S  HOUSING 
NEEDS  AND  FEEDING  THE  POOR 

(Mr.  PULTON  of  Tennessee  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  few  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  along  with  mlUlons  of  Ameri- 
cans who  are  concerned  over  inflation 
and  escalating  defense  costs  I  was  most 
pleased  to  read  this  morning  of  the  De- 
fense Department's  decision  to  cancel 
the  $3  billion  manned  orbiting  laboratory 
program.  This  will  mean  a  spending  cut 
this  year  of  some  $300  million  with  budg- 
etary savings  over  the  next  5  years  of  an 
additional  $1.5  billion.  To  date  $1.3  bil- 
lion has  been  spent  on  the  program. 

It  has  been  speculated,  however,  that 
this  Is  not  a  cut  In  defense  spending  sim- 
ply for  the  sake  of  reducing  expenditures 
but  rather  It  Is  a  "sweetener '  to  help 
gain  approval  for  the  antl-ballistlc- 
missile  program  which  ultimately  could 
cost  the  American  people  an  amount 
many  times  greater  than  the  cost  of  the 
MOL  program. 

Nonetheless,  the  cut  has  been  an- 
nounced and  it  Is  welcome.  The  reduction 
in  expenditures  for  the  upcoming  fiscal 
year  will  add  to  an  already  forecast 
budget  surplus  of  $6.3  billion. 

However.  Instead  of  adding  to  the  sur- 
plus It  is  my  belief  that  this  money 
should  be  diverted  into  our  two  most 
pressing  domestic  needs,  housing  and 
feeding  America's  hungry  citizens. 

There  is  an  ever-growing  and  unmet 
need  for  low-cost  private  and  public 
housing.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the 
housing  Industry,  because  of  the  tight 
money  policy  and  skyrocketing  Interest 
rates,  has  been  depressed  for  almost  3 
years.  Pumping  a  portion  of  the  $300 
million  saving  into  the  housing  Industry 
simply  will  not  have  an  inflationary 
effect. 

And  certainly,  providing  lower  cost  or 
free  food  stamps  to  persons  with  little  or 
no  disposable  income  is  not  going  to  add 
any  inflationary  pressure. 

It  seems  to  me  that  reducing  expendi- 
tures by  eliminating  the  manned  orbital 
laboratory  program  will  have  a  very 
beneficial  effect  in  our  efforts  to  reduce 
inflation.  It  seems  to  me  also  that  we 
could  double  the  advantage  of  this  re- 
duction In  spending  by  diverting  these 
moneys  into  areas  of  pressing  need  which 
could  absorb  the  funds  without  further 
adding  to  the  Inflationary  rise. 


HIKE  IN  PRIME  LENDING  RATE 

(Mr.  WOLFF  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WOLFF,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  unprec- 
edented, unjustified,  unnecessary,  and 
undesirable  increase  in  the  prime  lend- 
ing rate  to  8>2  percent  is  an  incredible 
exploitation  of  the  American  consumer 
who  is  being  priced  out  of  the  money 
market. 

In  a  broader  sense  this  1 -percent  In- 
crease In  an   already  excessively  high 
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prime  rate  holds  the  frightening  poten- 
tial of  wreaking  havoc  with  our  entire 
ecMiomy. 

This  Increase  in  the  cost  of  money  Is 
especially  galling  because  it  has  been 
conclusively  demonstrated  during  the 
past  year,  as  the  prime  rate  has  been 
pushed  higher  and  higher,  that  increas- 
ing Interest  rates  will  not  control  infla- 
tion. Reducing  Government  spending 
would  not  only  be  a  wiser  but  also  a  more 
effective  way  of  limiting  Inflationary 
pressures  on  the  economy. 

I  Implore  the  President  to  use  all  the 
Influence  at  his  disposal  to  reverse  this 
latest  increase  in  the  prime  rate  and  to 
begin  the  essential  reduction  in  Interest 
rates.  If  the  Federal  Government  were  to 
adopt  sound  fiscal  and  monetary  policies 
interest  rates  could  be  brought  back  to 
earth  and  inflation  checked. 


RAIL  PASSENGER  SERVICE  DECLINE 

(Mr.  SKUBITZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
predicted  that  unless  there  is  a  major 
shift  In  the  policies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  railroads,  much  of  the 
remaining  raU  passenger  service  "will 
not  survive  the  next  few  years." 

The  ICC  in  Its  annual  report  noted 
that  during  the  10-year  period  since 
1958  when  it  gained  authority  over  pas- 
senger train  discontinuances,  the  num- 
ber of  such  trains  has  declined  more 
than  60  percent — from  1.448  to  575  dally. 

In  the  1968  fiscal  year  the  ICC  allowed 
the  railroads  to  discontinue  117  passen- 
ger trains — the  greatest  number  since 
the  enactment  of  the  1958  law — and 
forced  them  to  continue  operating  39 
trains. 

More  and  more  areas  throughout  the 
country  are  beoocning  devoid  of  passen- 
ger service.  There  is  no  area  in  the 
United  States  today  that  has  not  faced 
or  is  currently  facing  the  prospect  of 
losing  rail  passenger  service. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress  the 
Commission  was  unsuccessful  in  its  at- 
tempt to  get  Congress  to  study  p&ssenger 
service  and  decide  on  a  national  policy 
on  whether  rail  passenger  service  is 
needed. 

Today,  the  following  25  Members  of 
this  body  Joined  me  in  the  Introduction 
of  this  legislation:  Messrs.  Watkhis, 
Moss,  Van  Dzerlin,  Hastings,  Aoams, 
Ottingkr.  Sa'tlor.  Ruppe,  McClurx,  Ed- 

MONDSON,  WAGOONNER,  RaNSALL,  AN- 
DREWS of  North  Dakota,  Belcher,  Camp, 
Rarick,  Long  of  Louisiana,  Winn,  Berry, 
Reirl.  Schsrui,  Lujah.  Kyi,  and 
Sebelihs. 

The  bill,  first,  requires  the  car- 
rier to  give  the  Commission  60-day 
notice  of  its  intention  to  discontinue 
service; 

Second,  gives  the  Commissioners  6 
months  to  make  an  investigation  with 
authorl^  to  extend  2  months  if  neces- 
sary; 

Third,  requires  continuation  of  serv- 
ices by  tbe  carrier  during  the  period  of 
investigation;  and 


Fourth,  provides  that  if  the  Com- 
mission finds  that  the  operation  of  serv- 
ice is  required  by  public  convenience  and 
necessity  and  will  not  unduly  burden 
interstate  commerce  the  Commission 
may  by  order  require  the  continuance  of 
service. 

Where  a  company  proposes  to  discon- 
tinue the  last  remaining  train,  the  bill 
provides  that  the  Commission  shall  re- 
quire the  continuance  of  service  unless, 
first,  the  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity do  not  require  the  continuance;  or 
second,  the  continuance  of  service  will 
impair  the  ability  of  the  carrier  to  meet 
its  "common  carriers"  responsibility 
considering  the  overall  financial  well- 
being  of  the  carrier. 

The  burden  of  proof  Is  upon  the  rail- 
road— where  it  should  be. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  this  measure 
receive  serious  and  deliberate  considera- 
tion by  all  Members  of  the  House  in 
order  to  bring  about  an  equitable  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  we  are  currently 
facing. 

LET  US  NOT  BE  NAIVE  ABOUT 
PRESENT-DAY  COMMUNISM 

(Mr.  TALCOTT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  imfor- 
tunately  and  regrettably,  so  many  of  our 
citizens,  especially  our  students,  have  lit- 
tle opportunity  to  hear  a  knowledgeable 
speaker  on  the  subject  of  practical,  every- 
day communism.  They  hear  only  the 
theorists,  only  the  one-worlders,  only  the 
textbook  exponents  who  have  no  first- 
hand or  practical  information  or  knowl- 
edge. 

The  Reverend  Jan  Kucera,  a  longtime 
resident  of  Czechoslovakia,  spoke  to  the 
members  of  the  Monterey  Peninsula  Ro- 
tary Club,  and  made  some  important  ob- 
servations which  should  be  widely  known. 

I  include  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
the  column  of  Fred  Sorrl,  an  able  and  ex- 
perienced reporter  on  the  Monterey  Her- 
ald, reporting  the  remarks  of  Rev.  Jan 
Kucera.  His  credentials  speak  for  them- 
selves. His  views  of  present-day  com- 
munism deserve  attention.  We  cannot 
permit  ourselves  to  remain  naive  or  ob- 
livious to  the  true  facts. 

The  article  follows : 

Wasns  or  SovSET  Illusions 
(By  Fred  Sorrl) 

Though  It  may  mean  Imprisonment  or 
death  because  be  has  been  so  outspoken 
about  the  Soviets  In  Czechoslovakia,  the  Rev. 
Jan  Kucera  told  members  of  the  Monterey 
Peninsula  Rotary  Club  Tliursday  that  be  is 
going  back  to  Prague  in  August  to  continue 
bis  fight  against  communism  on  the  home 
front. 

Punishment  from  the  Reds  Is  nothing  new 
to  the  pwtor.  who  In  19&0  was  banished  from 
the  pulpit  and  put  to  bard  labor  as  a  woods- 
man for  three  years  for  the  "crime"  of  visit- 
ing a  political  prisoner.  That  prisoner,  a  for- 
mer secretary  of  justice,  had  been  held  by  the 
Communists  for  5'/2  years  without  trial,  Mr. 
Kucera  told  the  Rotarians. 

Mr.  Kucera,  who  obtained  all  of  bis  pass- 
port and  travel  papers  from  tbe  Dubcek  gov- 
ernment before  the  August  Soviet  Invasion 
of  his  country,  has  been  a  guest  of  the  Rev. 
Burkert  Cree,  pastor  of  the  Community 
Church  of  the  Monterey  Peninsula. 


MAIVX    AlCKXICANB 


Introduced  by  Don  Ostergard  at  a  lunch- 
eon meeting  at  tbe  Case  Munras,  Mr.  Kucera 
chlded  Americans  for  being  so  naive  about 
Russian  Intentions. 

He  said  It  Is  an  lUuslon  to  think  that  R\is- 
sla  can  be  a  good  neighbor  as  evidenced  by 
the  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia. 

Likewise,  he  said  It  is  wrong  to  believe  the 
movement  away  from  Stalinism  has  led  to 
liberalization  In  the  Soviet  Union.  Again,  the 
proof  as  to  the  fantasy  of  Russian  liberaliza- 
tion Is  what  happened  to  his  native  land  in 
Aug\ist,  he  said. 

PROPAGANDA 

He  said  the  propaganda  of  the  Communists 
has  been  successful  in  spreading  the  myth 
that  the  United  States  is  responsible  for  the 
arms  race,  though  there  are  so  many  Soviet 
Union  war  ships  on  the  Mediterranean  it 
has  become  a  Russian  sea. 

"Russia  has  never  left  its  goal  of  world 
revolution  and  world  domination,"  Mr. 
Kucera  said. 

He  said  Stalin  Is  tbe  "world's  greatest 
criminal,"  and  that  bis  ultimate  successor, 
Leonid  Brezhnev,  Conununlst  party  general 
secretary.  Is  "worse"  but  "more  clever"  than 
Stalin. 

Mr.  Kucera  said  he  had  no  doubt  he  would 
be  in  trouble  with  the  Communists  when  he 
returns  to  Prague  where  his  wife  and  two 
married  sons  reside.  * 

An.IMa  TKABS 

"But  I  am  75,"  Mr.  Kucera  said,  "and  if 
they  want  to  take  my  aUlng  years,  they  may 
help  themselves." 

This  Is  his  fourth  trip  to  the  United  States 
and  Mr.  Kucera  said  that  what  concerns  bUn 
Is  bow  naive  Americans  are  about  Russian  ^ 
intentions.  He  said  It  U  foolish  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  believe  they  can  live 
In  peace  with  the  Soviet  Union  because  the 
Communist  goal  remains  world  domination. 
He  predicted  the  Russians  would  try  to  con- 
quer the  greatest  opponent  of  their  world 
domination. 

Mr.  Kucera  said  he  lived  under  commu- 
nism for  20  years.  He  said  Communists  knew 
they  would  have  to  deal  with  the  churches 
and  they  came  to  realize  they  could  not  be 
attacked  frontally,  "so  they  developed  the 
devUlsh  idea  to  pay  the  pastors  from  the 
state  treasury"  so  they  would  become  the 
servants  of  the  state.  He  said  the  pastors 
were  indoctrinated  and  threatened  and  told 
they  could  not  criticize  the  state  from  the 
pulpit. 

LIBCRTT     SPREADING 

He  said  the  Soviet  Union  Invaded  Czecho- 
slovakia because  under  Dubcek's  liberaliza- 
tion program  his  country  was  thriving, 
newspapers  were  printing  the  uncensored 
truth  and  liberty  was  growing.  Word  of  that 
was  spreading  to  other  Communist  countries 
so  Russia  decided  to  stop  It. 

Since  the  Invasion,  be  said  Dubeck  has 
been  shelved  and  costs  have  skyrocketed. 
RaUway  fares  are  going  up  100  per  cent  July 
1  and  certain  goods  are  In  short  supply.  His 
wife  wrote,  for  Instance,  and  asked  him  to 
bring  shirts  for  his  sons  because  they  are 
hard  to  find  there. 

"So  many  Americans  are  naive  and  believe 
tbe  Communist  propaganda  .  .  .  All  deal- 
ings between  Christians  and  Communists  are 
nonsense,"  be  said. 


HON.  CHARLES  STENVIG— LAW  AND 
ORDER  APPROVED  IN  MINNE- 
APOLIS 

(Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permijssion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  MinneaD™ 
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oils  has  %  new  mayor-elect  thte  morn- 
ing— Police  Officer  Charles  Stenvlc. 

The  Minneapolis  mayoralty  race  must 
go  down  In  history  as  the  turning  point 
for  the  American  people  seeking  to  re- 
gain a  Tolce  In  and  some  control  over 
their  government. 

Mayor-elect  Stenvlg  chose  to  run  as 
an  Independent  candidate  In  a  tradi- 
tionally £)emocratlc  city — In  fact  the 
power  base  of  Mr.  Hubert  Humphrey,  the 
late  repudiated  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States.  The  Repub- 
lican opposition,  defeated  by  Mr.  Sten- 
vlg. was  a  member  of  the  Minneapolis 
City  Council  who  ran  with  the  open  en- 
dorsement  of   President   Nixon. 

It  becomes  more  and  more  apparent 
that  the  American  people  do  not  look  to 
party  label  to  cast  their  vote.  They  are 
thinking  for  themselves.  They  are  look- 
ing at  the  man  and  what  he  stands  for. 
In  this  particular  election,  the  prevailing 
Issue  was  Mr.  Stenvlg's  call  for  law  and 
order   which    was   overwhelmingly    ap- 

-  proved   by   the   people  of   Minneapolis. 

-  Thla-election  shows  once  again  that  the 
power  of  politics  is  not  with  parties  but 
with  people  and  as  long  as  we  have  elec- 
tions, the  people — given  a  chance — will 
make  their  will  known. 

There  is  a  practical  lesson  In  this  elec- 
tion for  the  small  cliques  who  are  trying 
to  take  over  the  controls  and  regiment 
the  national  political  parties.  Last  fall 
the  American  people  soundly  repudiated 
one  national  party  candidate — they  indi- 
cated they  had  had  enough  and  disap- 
proved of  leftist  trends  in  their  Govern- 
ment. Now.  In  Mlnneacwlls.  it  would  also 
seem  that  the  voters  have  served  notice 
on  the  other  national  party  that  they  do 
not  feel  it  is  fulfilling  its  promises. 

Party  discipline,  purges,  purification, 
and  control  mean  nothing  to  free  people 
when  they  are  fed  up.  In  a  free  society 
political  parties  cannot  discipline  or  con- 
trol people.  The  Inescapable  truth  is  that 
people  discipline  and  control  politicians 
and  parties.  And.  if  those  entrusted  with 
leadership  do  not  listen  to  the  people,  the 
people  name  new  leaders — and  if  neces- 
sary create  new  parties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  victory  of  Mayor- 
elect  Stenvlg  is  heralded  as  a  day  of  re- 
joicing and  hope  for  the  law-abiding, 
hard-working,  taxpaying  silent  American 
everywhere.  His  election  sounds  the 
clarion  call  that  the  American  people  are 
demanding  a  return  to  individual  Uberty 
protected  by  law  and  order. 

I  extend  my  sincere  congratulations  to 
Mayor-elect  Stenvlg— the  choice  of  the 
people — and  wish  for  him  every  success 
in  the  challenging  job  he  will  be  under- 
taking, confident  that  he  will  be  a  suc- 
cessful and  loved  mayor  so  long  as  he 
continues  to  serve  his  people. 

I  Include  a  clipping  from  the  local 
press,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Wublngton  (D.C.)  FMt.  June  II, 
18001 

POUCKMAN    Is    ViCTOa    IN    BSXNNKAPOUS 

(By  Austin  C.  Wehrwein) 
MiNNKAPouB,  June  10.— Police  Lt.  Charles 
Stenvlg.  who  conducted  a  law-and-order 
campaign,  was  elected  mayor  tonight.  He 
defeated  Republican  City  Councilman  I>an 
Cohen,  who  was  endorsed  by  President 
NUon. 
Stenvlg,    who    ran 


Democrat  In  the  nonpartlaan  runoff  election, 
promised  to  "back  up"  hU  fellow  police  of- 
&c«re  when  they  made  unpopular  arreeta  In 
Negro  neighborhoods. 

With  loa  of  the  cltyl  105  preclncU  report- 
ing, Stenvlg  had  34348  vote*  and  Cohen 
bad  17,043. 

Cohen  conceded  the  election  an  hour  and 
30  minutes  after  the  polls  closed. 

Cohen,  who  Is  32  and  a  Stanford  and 
Harvard  Law  School  graduate,  was  matched 
against  the  41-year-old  Police  Federation 
president  as  the  result  of  an  April  39  primary 
that  drew  national  attention. 

Stenvlg  won  43  per  cent  of  the  vote  In 
an  upset  that  knocked  Alderman  Gerard  Heg- 
strom.  an  organization  Democrat,  out  of  the 
race. 

Mayor  Arthur  Naftalln.  a  Democrat  and  a 
close  friend  of  former  Vice  President  Hubert 
Humphrey,  did  not  seek  re-election. 

Naftalln  had  been  In  office  since  1901.  so 
the  primary  ended  eight  years  of  regular 
DemocraUc  rule  In  the  city.  Next  year 
Naftalln  will  return  to  teaching  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  where  he  got  his  Ph.D. 
degree. 

The  City  Council  was  8  to  5  Republican, 
and  Cohen  was  Council  president,  a  power- 
ful post  under  the  Minneapolis  charter. 

Cohen,  who  blazoned  President  Nixon's 
endorsement,  was  forced  to  run  a  canipalgn 
dsslgnsd  to  attract  Democrau,  especially 
liberal  Democrats. 

He  called  Stenvlg  "goofy."  and  "a  George 
Wallace  in  Minneapolis  clothing." 

Wallace  last  November  got  only  4  per  cent 
of  the  city's  vote,  but  In  the  primary  Sten- 
vlg carried  nine  of  the  13  wards,  cutting  into 
both  Republican  areas  and  blue-collar 
wards  that  helped  Humphrey  get  59  per  cent 
of  the  Minneapolis  vote  for  president. 

Stenvlg  hotly  denied  charges  he  was  a 
racist,  while  reiterating  his  theme:  "Little 
people  are  sick  and  tired  of  a  few  weak  public 
officials  knuckling  under  to  hoodlum  ele- 
ments." 


as     an     Independent 


LEGISLATION  ON  CAMPUS  UNREST 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  (Mrs.  Green)  Is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  on  the  floor  today  in  a 
special  order  to  discuss  legislation  that 
is    pending    before    the    Committee    on 
Education  and  Labor  of  the  House.  It 
has  to  do  with  the  current  campus  un- 
rest, the  increasing  number  of  incidents 
and  major  disturbances  which  we  have 
seen  on  campus  grounds.  In  this  House 
we  have  Members  who  prefer  that  no 
action  at  all  be  taken  by  the  House  and 
who,  as  I  see  it,  apologize  In  the  name  of 
academic  freedom  for  what  occurs  on 
the  campuses.  In  my  judgment.  If  the 
majority  followed  this  line.  It  would  lead 
eventually  to  very  repressive  legislation 
being  enacted.  There  are  other  Members 
of    the    House   who   feel    very   strongly 
about  campus  disturbances  and   would 
probably  want  to  cut  off  all  funds  to  col- 
leges and  universities  because  of  the  ac- 
tions of  a  minoiity  of  students.  However, 
I  am  also  persuaded  that  the  very  large 
majority  of  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  are  looking  at  the  cur- 
rent campus  unrest  and  trying  to  find  a 
middle  ground  with  some  kind  of  legis- 
lation that  would  be  helpful  to  the  cam- 
puses, either  In  the  way  of  keeping  con- 
trol or  regaining  control.  They  seek  some 
kind  of  legislation  that  would  be  help- 
ful to  the  administrators  on  the  college 
campuses  and  yet  at  the  same  time  legis- 


lation which  would  preserve  the  auton- 
omy of  the  institution,  the  Independ- 
ence of  the  institution,  and  Indeed  and 
above  all  preserve  the  academic  free- 
dom which  we  have  known  and  defended 
for  many,  many  generations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  take  this  time 
because,  as  I  see  it,  at  least,  there  have 
been  gross  misrepresentations  of  what 
Is  contained  in  the  pending  legislation 
now  before  the  committee.  I  would  say. 
first  of  all.  that  the  bUl  that  is  now 
pending  Is  one  that  has  bipartisan  sup- 
port. It  is  a  result  of  hearings  that  were 
held  by  the  subcommittee  over  a  period 
of  several  months.  We  tried  to  hear  from 
college  administrators,  from  faculty 
members,  from  representatives  of  stu- 
dent organizations,  and  from  the  public 
at  large.  We  did  not  orient  the  hearings 
to  any  particular  political  persuasion, 
but  we  were  anxious  to  hear  every  point 
of  view  if  we  could  possibly  do  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  m»ist  pay  my  deep  re- 
spects to  the  people  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  with  regard  to  this  legislation.  On 
my  own  side  of  the  aisle  I  wish  to  pay 
my  respects  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois ( Mr.  PuciNSKi) .  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent),  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Daniels). 
who  contributed  so  very,  very  much  In 
the  hearings  and  In  the  deliberations. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  I  also  pay 
my  deep  respects  and  my  thanks  to  my 
colleagues  there  for  the  time  and  effort 
that  they  spent  and  the  determination 
they  displayed  to  find  reasonable  an- 
swers. Very  important  contributions  were 
made  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  <Mr.  Quie),  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn).  my 
own  friend  and  colleague  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Dellenback).  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  who  himself  came  from  the 
academic  community  (Mr.  Esch).  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steic- 
er),  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Scherle).  and  others  on  the  committee. 
Each  has  sought  In  his  own  way  to  have 
a  better  understanding  of  the  problems — 
and  to  help  find  reasonable  answers. 

The  bill  that  is  now  pending  Is  really 
a  result  of  all  of  the  hearings  that  were 
held  and  of  the  efforts  of  these  people 
especially  to  provide  or  to  find  this  mid- 
dle ground.  There  are  all  kinds  of  un- 
reliable reports.  There  are  Individuals, 
I  think,  who  are  determined  by  hook  or 
by  crook  to  prevent  this  Congress  from 
taking  any  action  at  all.  I  do  not  think 
that  they  are  going  to  be  successful.  It 
Is  my  hope  we  can  have  one  piece  of  leg- 
islation Instead  of  20  different  pieces  of 
legislation  on  a  variety  of  bills  that  come 
before  the  House. 

If  some  of  the  press  reports  were  lim- 
ited to  an  exercise  In  vituperative  lan- 
guage, I  do  not  suppose  it  would  be  so 
important.  But  I  asked  for  this  time 
today  because  I  do  think  that  it  is  very, 
very  important  that  this  Congress  and. 
Indeed,  the  American  people  understand 
the  difficult  crisis  which  grips  our  iml- 
versities.  It  is  equally  Important  to  un- 
derstand the  Intent  and  the  exact  pro- 
visions contained  In  the  proposed  bill. 
It  Is  a  bill  which  is  designed  to  provide 
Federal  support  to  the  universities  in 
the  efforts  which  they  are  making. 
Some  reports,  unfortunately,  have  de- 
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scribed  the  proposed  bill  In  terms  which, 
charitably  might  be  called  erroneous,  but 
which  are  certainly  misrepresentations. 

For  example,  It  has  been  stated,  and 
I  quote: 

The  Green  bill  would  .  .  .  deny  to  students 
guilty  of  any  sort  of  disruptive  activities  on 
college  campuaea  any  .  .  .  benefits. 

May  I  say  that  It  Is  simply  not  true 
that  benefits  would  be  denied  for  "any 
sort  of  disruptive  activity." 

The  disruptive  activity  required  in 
section  504(a)  would  be  preceded  by  the 
conviction  In  a  court  of  law  imder  crim- 
inal provisions,  and  the  crime  would 
have  to  Involve  force,  disruption,  or  sei- 
zure of  property  at  the  university.  The 
university  then  would  have  to  determine 
that  the  crime  was  of  a  serious  nature 
and  contributed  to  a  substantial  disrup- 
tion on  the  campus.  The  disruptive  ac- 
tivity required  in  section  504(b)  would 
be  preceded  by  university  determination 
that  the  Individual  had  disobeyed  a  uni- 
versity regulation  and  that  the  infrac- 
tion was  of  a  serious  nature  and  con- 
tributed to  a  substantial  disruption. 
Such  Infractions  are  the  only  instances 
when  any  benefits  would  be  withheld. 

Mr.  Speaker,  both  of  these  provisions 
contemplate.^serious  misbehavior  far  be- 
yond that  which  the  editorial  implies  In 
the  words  "any  sort  of  disruptive  ac- 
tivity." 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  both  provi- 
sions preserve  for  the  university — not  for 
the  Government  but  for  the  university — 
the  complete  authority  to  control  the 
situation.  A  student  may  lose  his  Fed- 
eral benefits  only  after  the  imiversity 
Itself  has  decided  that  the  student's  mis- 
behavior was  Df  such  great  seriousness  tis 
to  require  the  discontinuance  of  that 
benefit. 

May  I  also  say  that  the  press  reports 
tmd  the  reports  circulated  here  have 
said  that  the  law  was  extended  so  that 
the  i>enalty — the  cutoff  of  funds — was  for 
5  years  instead  of  2  years.  This,  again, 
is  a  misrepresentation  of  fact  and  I  think 
a  disservice  in  terms  of  fair  representa- 
tion to  the  young  people  who  are  in  our 
colleges  and  universities  throughout  the 
country. 

The  present  law  says  under  section 
504  that  if  a  student  or  faculty  member 
has  engaged  In  a  serious  disruption  or 
riot.  If  they  have  occupied  a  building, 
destroyed  property,  or  Injured  people,  if 
they  have  been  convicted  of  a  crime, 
then  there  shall  be  a  penalty — the  funds 
will  be  cut  off  for  a  mandatory  period  of 
2  years.  Tliere  Is  no  give  or  take.  It  Is 
2  years,  period. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  who  are  trying 
to  work  for  a  moderate  approach  felt 
that  this  was  too  harsh  a  provision. 
There  was  some  thinking  that  In  some 
instances  the  funds  should  be  cut  off  for 
only  a  3-month  period;  whereas,  In  some 
other  Instances  where  someone  might 
have  engaged  In  a  series  of  riots  on  a 
campus,  his  benefits  should  not  be  avail- 
able to  him  for  a  longer  period,  any- 
where from  2  years  to  5  years. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  language  was 
certainly  misinterpreted.  We  do  not  re- 
quire the  university  to  cut  it  off  for  2 
years,  but  we  say  for  a  period  of  up  to 
5  yean. 


To  those  of  us  who  have  been  woiiclng 
on  the  problem,  it  seemed  fair  and  equi- 
table to  give  more  discretionary  power 
to  the  colleges  and  universities. 

Some  of  the  editorial  writers  have 
written  about  section  504  m  If  it  were 
new.  punitive  language  that  members  of 
the  committee  had  dreamed  up  to  pun- 
ish everybody  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
section  504  has  been  the  law  now  for 
almost  a  year — and  Is  very  selective  In 
nature. 

The  new  part  of  the  law — or  the  bill — 
Is  In  title  I.  The  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Erlenborn)  has  worked  for  a 
long  period  of  time  on  this,  and  has  made 
an  extremely  valuable  contribution.  It 
Is  his  recommendation  that  one  way  of 
controlling  the  rising  number  of  violent 
Incidents  on  the  college  campuses  was 
to  ask  the  colleges  and  universities  to 
think  through  and  to  make  a  plan  of 
what  they  would  do  to  prevent  a  riot 
on  the  campus,  or  Indeed  if  a  riot  were 
to  occur,  what  steps  they  would  take 
to  bring  the  riot  imder  control.  That 
is  all  •  that  title  I  does.  It  simply 
says,  as  we  require  in  a  himdred  dif- 
ferent bills,  that  If  colleges  and  universi- 
ties are  to  be  eligible  for  funds  under 
the  provisions  of  the  law,  then  they  are 
to  file  a  plan  with  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  or  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  In  most 
other  bills — In  fact,  I  am  not  sure  but 
that  in  every  other  bill — we  require  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  or  the 
Secretary  to  approve  the  plan.  He 
then  issues  such  guidelines  and  regula- 
tions as  he  sees  fit  to  require.  But  the 
suggestion  in  this  bill  is  that  every  col- 
lege or  university  be  required  to  submit 
a  plan,  and  to  file  it  with  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  nothing  more  and 
nothing  less. 

We  do  not  ask  that  a  college  In  the 
Midwest  In  a  small  town  submit  the  same 
kind  of  plan  that  Columbia  University 
would  submit.  We  recognize  that  the  sit- 
uation Is  entirely  different  and  there- 
fore we  allow  great  leeway.  We  simply 
say  we  want  them  to  file  a  plan  of  the 
steps  they  would  take,  and  they  are  to 
file  It  with  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation. Neither  the  Commissioner  nor 
the  Secretary  have  any  veto  power  over 
that  plan. 

If  the  college  or  university  refuses  to 
file  a  plan,  then,  and  then  only,  do  they 
lose  eligibility  for  funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  the  two  main 
provisions  in  the  legislation  that  is  be- 
fore the  committee.  I  do  not  believe  that 
they  are  going  to  offer  a  panecea.  I  do  not 
believe  that  after  the  passage  of  the 
bill  we  will  have  an  end  to  riots.  I  do 
not  have  that  kind  of  a  dream,  but  we  do 
suggest  that  this  is  responsible  legisla- 
tion that  will  approach  the  problem  In 
a  constructive  way,  and  not  In  a  puni- 
tive way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope  that  every 
Member  of  the  House  would  read  the 
bill,  would  read  the  hearings,  and  would 
not  be  Influenced  by  reports  that  are  be- 
ing circulated  that  completely  destroy 
and  distort  the  intent  of  the  legislation 
and  picture  It  as  something  that  Is  very 
bad  ani  very  punitive. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlewoman  yield? 


Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider 
myself  privileged  to  have  heard  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlewoman  from  Oregon, 
one  of  the  most  able  Members  of  the 
House,  one  who  has  served  well  and  has 
helped  to  provide  a  responsible  and  re- 
spectful balsmce  In  Congress  throughout 
her  distinguished  career.  The  gentlewom- 
an has  done  more  than  any  other  person 
in  areas  of  very  great  Importance  such  as 
education,  labor,  and  now  In  the  field  of 
campus  unrest  which  the  gentlewoman 
has  been  discussing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  Is  better  qualified 
through  experience  and  dedicated  in- 
terest than  the  gentlewoman  Is  in  these 
Important  fields.  None  of  us,  regardless 
of  party  and  regardless  of  conservative 
or  liberal  leanings,  can  do  better  than 
to  follow  leadership  such  as  that  which 
the  distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  offers  to  the  Congress.  She  is  one 
of  our  most  valuable  and  most  highly 
reispected  Members. 

Mr.  Speaker,  she  speaks  for  mcxlera- 
tion  and  for  common  sense  which  Amer- 
ica needs  and  which  America  wants. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  thank  my 
colleague  for  his  most  generous  remarks. 
I  would  just  say  there  Is  nothing  like 
having  prejudiced  friends.  I  appreciate 
ntore  than  I  can  say— his  friendship — his 
very  kind  comments. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  make  some  comments  concerning  this 
bill.  I  think  each  of  us  charged  with  the 
obligation  of  legislation  have  to  make  a 
determination  and  look  at  this  measure 
or  decide  whether  we  want  any  legisla- 
tion at  all. 

There  are  those  who  say  they  would 
prefer  that  we  would  have  no  legislation. 
I  presume  that  means  they  want  to  leave 
the  2-year  Inflexible  penalty  in  section 
504  which  the  gentlewoman  would  make 
much  more  flexible  and  which  I  think  is 
desirable. 

Anyhow  they  seem  to  feel  they  would 
rather  have  no  legislation  at  all.  I  think 
It  should  be  apparent  today  and  It  Is 
quite  apimrent  to  most  of  us,  that  this 
option  is  not  one  that  we  have. 

Just  yesterday  in  the  NASA  authori- 
zation here,  a  much  more  punitive  meas- 
ure was  approved  by  the  House.  It  was 
adopted  by  the  committee  that  reported 
the  bill.  It  was  attacked  on  the  floor  and 
by  a  division  vote  the  provision  in  section 
7  of  the  NASA  authorization  bill  was 
retained  in  the  bill  by  a  vote  of  83  to  15. 
'  So  it  seems  quite  obvious  that  we  are 
going  to  have  legislation  as  the  gentle- 
woman has  pointed  out.  Our  choice  is 
now  whether  we  are  going  to  have  rea- 
soned legislation  and  a  comprehensive 
legislative  enactment  or  are  we  going  to 
have  a  proliferation  of  more  repressive 
legislation  with  different  guidelines  and 
different  penalties  for  each  Federal  pro- 
gram because  time  after  time  as  authori- 
zation and  appropriation  bills  reach  the 
floor  of  this  House,  such  amendments  are 
going  to  be  offered.  I  predict  they  are 
going  to  be  adopted. 
I  know  many  ot  us  will  walk  down  that 
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•Isle  to  vote  for  those  Althoogh  In  our 
hearts  we  know  that  these  provisiMU  are 
not  rif  ht. 

All  that  thlB  bin  does  Is  provide  a  rea- 
sonable ai>proaeh  to  have  only  a  reason- 
able and  moderate  legislative  enactment. 

I  think  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
the  editorial  attacks  on  this  bill  have 
been  irresponsible.  I  would  call  attention 
to  the  comments  In  the  editorial  In  to- 
day's Post.  The  gentlewoman  has  men- 
tioned this  already,  but  I  think  It  should 
be  mentioned  again. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Post  editorial 
writers  have  apparently  completely  Ig- 
nored title  I  of  the  bill  that  they  are  re- 
ferring to.  They  make  no  comment  at 
all  about  the  provisions  in  there  that  are 
designed  to  give  students  a  voice  on  the 
campus  In  a  meaningful  way  and  de- 
signed to  bring  together  students,  faculty 
and  administrators  in  a  reasoned  ap- 
proach to  determine  how  quiet  may  be 
kept  on  the  campuses.  They  just  fully 
Ignored  that.  Then  they  make  this  er- 
-roneous  statement  that  "The  Green  bill 
-wouhfextend  from  2  to  5  years  the  period 
during  which  a  disruptive  student  might 
be  denied  any  form  of  Federal  aid." 

They  completely  ignore  the  fact  that 
It  Just  does  not  raise  the  period  from  2 
to  5  years,  but  it  lowers  it  from  2  years 
down  to  1  day  or  1  week.  I  think  that  is 
Irresponsible  reporting  when  they  talk 
In  that  way. 

Then  they  quote  the  commissioner  of 
education.  I  did  not  know  whether  this 
Is  an  exact  quote  of  Dr.  Allen,  but  I 
presume  It  is  since  it  carries  quotation 
znai^s. 
The  editorial  says: 

Administratively I  think  It  would  be 

impoBsible  ...  I  thlnit  this  Is  Interfering  In 
the  Internal  affairs  of  the  university. 

First  of  all.  they  do  not  say  whether 
they  mean  title  I  or  title  n  of  the  bill. 
If  it  was  a  comment  about  title  II  of  the 
bill,  I  think  it  has  been  agreed  upon  by 
most  of  the  parties  to  this  bill,  it  would 
eliminate  administrative  dl£Dculties. 

If  he  was  talking  about  title  I  of  the 
bill,  I  wonder  how  Dr.  Allen  felt  about 
the  passage  of  legislation  in  New  York 
that  required  the  filing  of  a  code  or  rules 
and  regulations  by  each  of  the  New  York 
institutions. 

I  do  not  know  but  I  have  been  given 
to  understand  that  Dr.  Allen  helped  to 
draft  that  bill  in  an  attempt  to  head  off 
more  repressive  legislation. 

The  editorial  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
Harvard  committee  report  has  recently 
been  filed.  The  editorial  states: 

The  Harvard  Committee  Report  combines 
flexibility  with  firmness,  tolerance  with 
toughness  In  a  way  likely  to  enlist  the  sup- 
port of  student  bodies  generaUy.  It  appeals 
to  the  student  sense  of  fair  play  because  It  Is 
discriminating  and  Just.  Mrs.  Green's  bill 
would  punish  without  dlscrlnUnatlon  and 
without  the  elements  of  due  process.  It  Is  a 
snarl,  not  a  code. 

We  know  section  504  already  has  in  it 
a  requirement  of  a  hearing.  It  was  the 
gentlewoman's  suggestion  that  title  n  of 
the  bill  should  have  provisions  for  a  hear- 
ing. Title  I  of  the  bill,  speaking  about 
rules  and  regulations  for  student  con- 
duct, administrative  and  faculty  conduct 
provides  that  there  be  due  process.  So 
this  is  irresponsible  reporting  when  they 


the  term  that  this  la  without  the 
elements  of  doe  process  in  the  btU  that 
the  gentlewoman  has  filed. 

Mr.  PUCINBKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlH  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  win  yield  back  to 
the  gmtlewoman  from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  frctn  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  think  it  Is  very  Im- 
portant at  this  point  that  the  genUeman 
rises  to  read  from  the  bill  section  504(a) . 
Page  6,  line  21 : 

If  an  Institution  of  higher  education  de- 
termines, after  affording  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  becuing  to  an  Individual  attend- 
ing, teaching,  doing  research  or  otherwise 
employed  by.  such  insUtuUon,  that  such  in- 
dividual has  been  convicted  by  any  coiirt  of 
record  of  any  crime  which  was  committed 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Higher 
Elducatlon  Protection  and  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  of  1969 — 

and  so  on. 

So  here  we  have  in  the  bill  due  process. 
For  the  author  of  this  editorial  to  sug- 
gest somehow  or  other  these  penalties 
will  be  Inflicted  without  due  process  in- 
dicates that  somebody  has  not  read  this 
biU. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Yes.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  think  it  also  would 
help  to  read  from  this  blU  at  this  point 
page  3.  section  102(a)  (1) :  (a)  When  de- 
scribing the  filing  of  a  certificate  as  to 
the  institution's  plans  and  programs,  it 
states — 

After  consultation  with  administrators, 
faculty  and  students — 

In  other  words,  we  are  trying  to  direct 
this  bill  to  encourage  the  campus  ad- 
ministrators to  Involve  the  whole  of  the 
imiversity  community  in  making  these 
plans.  The  same  thing  Is  true  in  subsec- 
tion (2),  and  again  it  requires  consulta- 
tion with  the  students  and  the  faculty. 
Lastly,  the  editorial  in  the  Post  this 
morning  suggests  that  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  ought  to  read  carefully 
the  latest  statement  on  campus  disorders 
by  the  National  Commission  on  the 
Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence.  Well. 
I  have  read,  not  the  report  Itself,  but  the 
report  in  the  newspaper  of  this  report 
from  the  National  Conunlssion,  and  here 
are  their  recommendations: 

First,  that  students,  faculty,  and  ad- 
ministration should  try  to  achieve  a 
broad  consensus  concerning  permissible 
methods  of  presenting  its  proposals  and 
grievances  and  the  consequences  of  go- 
ing beyond  them. 

That  is  exactly  what  title  I  of  this  bill 
addresses  itself  to — to  having  the  stu- 
dents, the  faculty,  and  the  administration 
get  together  to  determine  what  Is  the 
limit  of  permissible  conduct,  making  it 
clear  what  the  consequences  will  be  If 
one  exceeds  the  limit  of  permissible  con- 
duct. It  happens  that  we  have  not  seen 
this  recommendation  of  the  Commission, 
but  it  also  happens  that  our  bill  was 
carefully  drawn  to  do  exactly  what  they 
did  ultimately  recommend. 
Second,  they  say: 

The  university  should  prepare  contingency 
plans  for  dealing  with  campus  disorders,  and 
plan  In  advance  under  what  circumstances 


the  university  will  ua*  campus  dlselpllxuuy 
procedures,  poUcy.  court  tn}unctk«w,  aad  so 
forth. 

That  Is  exactly  what  title  I  of  this  bill 
is  designed  to  do.  again  not  without  prior 
consultatkHi  with  the  COBmlsston.  It 
happens  that  Is  exactly  one  of  the  pur- 
poses of  title  I  of  this  biU. 

And  the  fourth  recommendation  is 
that  the  university  faculty  leaders  and 
administrative  ofiicials  should  make  a 
greater  effort  to  improve  their  commu- 
nication with  their  students,  administra- 
tion, and  general  public. 

That  is  exactly  what  title  I  of  this  bill 
is  designed  to  do. 

As  I  said,  there  are  those  who  want  no 
legislation  and  there  are  those  who  want 
this  legislation,  but  someone  who  is  going 
to  oppose  this  bill  ought  to  realize  he 
cannot  get  by  without  any  legislation,  so 
he  should  have  an  alternative.  Some  of 
the  members  of  our  committee  and  some 
of  the  people  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
have  no  alternative.  All  they  want  to  do 
Is  block  legislation  from  coming  out  of 
our  committee.  But  we  are  going  to  have 
legislation  written  on  the  floor  of  this 
House. 

I  will  say  for  the  Washington  Post, 
they  did  have  an  alternative.  They  are  a 
little  better  off  than  some  of  our  col- 
leagues who  just  do  not  want  anything. 
The  Post  does  have  an  alternative.  They 
suggest  use  of  the  injunctive  procedure 
might  be  a  good  way  of  handling  the 
campus  situation. 

They  said  our  provision  would  interfere 
with  the  Independence  of  the  campus  or 
of  the  university.  Let  me  Just  suggest  that 
changing  the  forum  of  the  Injunctive 
proceeding  from  State  courts  to  the  Fed- 
eral courts  Is  no  magic  formula. 

Second,  I  do  not  think  we  are  doing 
much  for  the  universities  if  we  ask  the 
courts  to  draw  up  the  code  of  permissible 
conduct  and  set  the  rules  and  regulations 
for  our  universities.  Who  can  tell  me  we 
are  protecting  the  independence  of  our 
institutions  of  higher  education  with  a 
proposal  like  the  Post  makes  to  turn  over 
the  rulemaking  power  on  ttie  campus 
to  the  Federal  courts? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentlewoman 
for  yielding. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  ISi.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for 
his  contribution. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Dllnois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
perhaps  the  most  glaring  inconsistency 
in  the  two  editorials  which  appeared  this 
morning  In  the  Washington  Post,  one 
right  after  the  other.  Is  the  fact  that  in 
the  first  editorial  the  Post  points  out 
that  no  one  would  quarrel  with  the  Vio- 
lence Commission  findings  that  many 
iuiiversities  are  Incapable  and  unable 
and  ill-equipped  to  deal  with  student 
unrest.  Then.  In  the  second  editorial, 
after  referring  to  the  "Harvard  Uni- 
versity Report  of  Fifteen,"  they  say  this 
Harvard  report  now  demonstrates  that, 
griven  an  opportimity,  the  universities  in- 
deed are  capable  of  dealing  with  this 
problem  of  tmrest. 

So  one  reading  these  two  editorials 
side  by  side  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
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the  left  hand 'in  that  editorial  depart- 
ment does  not  know  what  the  right  hand 
is  doing. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentlewoman 
about  some  of  the  history  of  this  blU, 
because  I  think  it  Is  Important  to  clear 
up  misconceptions.  I  hope  the  gentle- 
woman will  today  put  the  entire  bill  into 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  her  re- 
marks, and  I  hope  those  who  are  going 
to  comment  on  this  blU  will  take  the 
trouble  to  read  this  bill,  which  is  short 
and  not  very  complicated. 

The  title  of  the  bill  says: 

To  encourage  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation to  adopt  rules  and  regulations  to 
govern  the  conduct  of  students  and  faculty, 
to  assure  the  right  to  free  expression,  to  as- 
sist such  Institutions  In  their  efforts  to 
prevent  and  control  campus  disorders,  and 
to  amend  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 

The  title  says  "assist  such  institutions 
in  their  efforts  to  prevent  and  control 
campus  disorders."  It  does  not  say  it  will 
govern  their  efforts. 

Would  the  gentlewoman  care  to  com- 
ment on  the  very  title  of  this  bill,  and 
how  the  title  refutes  the  statement  that 
somehow  this  is  a  Federal  power  take- 
over? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  my  opinion^, there  is  less  Federal  con- 
trol in  this  piece  of  legislation  than  in 
probably  any  other  piece  of  legislation 
voted  out  by  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee.  The  only  thing  we  require 
universities  to  do  is  to  file  their  plans  and 
they — and  they  alone — are  to  be  the 
judge  of  the  plans,  and  they  are  the  ones 
who  are  to  submit  them. 

But,  as  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  ERLENBORN)  Said,  that  is  only  after 
consultation  with  all  the  people  in  the 
academic  community — the  administra- 
tors, the  faculty,  the  students,  and 
others — so  there  is  no  possibility  of  Fed- 
eral veto  power.  There  is  no  possibility 
of  guidelines  and  regulations  sent  out 
from  the  Office  of  Education  as  to  how 
they  are  to  be  drafted. 

Mr.  PUCINaKI.  On  page  2,  section 
101(a),  line  4  of  the  bill,  we  say: 

Sec.  101.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that  the  primary  responsibility  for  maintain- 
ing freedom  of  expression,  public  order,  and 
the  effective  functioning  of  the  educational 
processes  at  American  institutions  of  higher 
education  rests  with  the  trustees,  admin- 
istrators, and  other  duly-appointed  collegiate 
officials. 

This  is  an  official  formal  policy  being 
expressed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Would  the  gentlewoman  care  to  com- 
ment on  that  preamble  of  the  blU, 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  think  every- 
body who  has  been  working  on  this  legis- 
lation has  approved  of  this  language  be- 
cause we  mean  exactly  what  It  says,  that 
it  is  the  college's  responsibility. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Would  the  genUe- 
woman  have  any  strong  (Ejections  if.  in 
order  to  give  emphasis  to  this  very  sub- 
ject we  are  talking  about  now.  we  added 
the  word  "solely"  after  the  word  "rests" 
so  that  the  statement  woiild  then  read: 
"processes  at  American  Institutions  of 
higher  education  rests  solely  with  the 
trustees,  administrators,  and  other  duly- 
appointed  collegiate  officials."  Certainly 
this  is  exactly  what  we  planned  and  what 
we  intend. 


Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  would  hope 
that  the  gentleman  would  offer  such  an 
amendment  at  the  appropriate  time  in 
the  committee,  and  we  could  discuss  it 
there. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Continuing  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  bill,  on  page  2,  line  10,  we 
see  the  language: 

(b)  In  light  of  the  finding  set  forth  in 
subsection  (a)  — 

Which  is  the  subsection  which  estab- 
lishes that  we  are  taking  an  official  po- 
sition that  the  management  and  opera- 
tion of  these  schools  is  a  function  for  the 
trustees  and  administrators  of  those 
schools — 

(b)  In  the  light  of  the  finding  set  forth 
in  subsection  (a) ,  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
Act — 

( 1 )  to  maintain  within  the  scholarly  com- 
munity the  basic  American  concepts  of  free- 
dom of  thought,  inquiry,  expression,  and 
orderly  assembly. 

Would  the  gentlewoman  care  to  com- 
ment on  what  is  the  intent  and  mean- 
ing of  this  language  in  the  bill? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  This,  I  think, 
merely  reiterates  what  we  have  always 
maintained  in  the  Subcommittee  on 
Higher  Education,  that  the  American 
colleger  and  imiversities  have  been  the 
defenders  of  academic  freedom;  that 
here  there  is  free  expression,  a  free  fiow 
of  ideas  with  the  right  to  disagree  and 
the  right  to  dissent.  This  is  something 
we  want  to  protect. 

When  those  who  are  from  the  far 
left — the  militant  faction  of  the  SDS  or 
the  Black  Panthers — move  in,  they  in- 
deed are  destroying  academic  freedom. 

Those  of  us  who  are  interested  in  this 
legislation  hope  that  it  will  be  helpful  to 
the  college  itself  in  maintaining  and 
preserving  academic  freedom  within  the 
scholarly  community. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  should  like  to 
add  emphasis  on  the  words  "orderly  as- 
sembly." I  believe  it  should  be  made 
clear  that  those  who  have  cosponsored 
this  bUl  and  have  had  something  to  do 
with  the  writing  of  this  bill  firmly  be- 
lieve that  the  students  and  the  faculty 
on  the  campuses  do  have  the  right  to 
express  themselves  through  orderly  as- 
sembly, that  whatever  peaceful  means 
are  approved  on  the  campus  should  be 
sJlowed,  and  that  we  should  not  stop  the 
students  from  expressing  themselves. 

What  we  do  want,  however,  is  to  cre- 
ate on  the  campus  an  atmosphere  where 
orderly  assembly  is  the  order  of  the 
day — not  violence,  not  throwing  Molo- 
tov  cocktails,  not  stopping  classes  from 
being  held.  This  is  the  thrust  of  the  bill, 
to  guarantee  these  rights  to  the  students 
and  to  the  faculty  and  to  the  adminis- 
tration, including  orderly  assembly — not 
to  stifle  dissent.  &s  some  have  believed. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Again  we  are  correct 
in  establishing  here  beyond  any  doubt 
that  whatever  rules  and  regulations  are 
promulgated  by  the  respective  univer- 
sity or  college  to  accomplish  the  ends  of 
this  section  (1)  shaU  be  established  by 
that  university  or  by  that  college  and 
not  by  anyone  else.  Am  I  correct  In  that 
assumption? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  That  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 


Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Now  continuing  again 
with  the  purposes  of  this  act,  section  (2) 
on  line  15  says:  "to  assist  those  who  wish 
to  piu'sue  their  education  in  a  campus 
atmosphere  free  of  disruption  and 
violence." 

I  presume  that  this  section  is  designed 
to  help  universities  promulgate  rules  and 
regulations  which  will  help  that  vast 
silent  majority  of  decent  young  Ameri- 
can people  attending  colleges  all  over 
this  coimtry  who  want  to  seriously  pur- 
sue their  studies  and  who  time  and  again 
have  been  denied  that  opportunity  by 
the  unrest  and  violence  at  the  institu- 
tions. 

Am  I  correct  that  this  is  designed  to 
help  those  youngsters  who  want  to  con- 
tinue their  studies?  After  all,  many  of 
these  youngsters  work  all  summer  to 
earn  enough  money  to  pay  thelF  way 
through  school.  These  are  young  peo- 
ple who  are  serious  of  mind  and  pur- 
pose and  who  wish  to  pursue  their  edu- 
cation. Do  I  understand  that  correctly? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  That  is  cor- 
rect. The  feeling  of  the  people  who  have 
worked  on  this  bill  is  that  the  majority 
have  a  few  rights,  also,  and  the  ma- 
jority who  are  there  and  anxious  to  ob- 
tain an  education  and  are  there  to  work 
for  it  should  have  that  right  to  study 
free  of  violence  and  free  of  coercion 
from  a  minority  who  would  try  to  pre- 
vent them  from  doing  so. 

In  this  connection  I  must  say  that  I 
am  a  little  bit  weary  of  hearing  people 
say,  "I  am  terribly  concerned  about  how 
this  or  some  other  legislation" — for  ex- 
ample, that  which  we  had  on  the  floor 
this  afternoon — "how  this  action  will 
be  looked  at  by  the  alienated."  I  think 
maybe  it  is  time  the  Congress  looked  at 
how  the  vast  majority  of  Americans  are 
going  to  view  some  of  the  things  hap- 
pening here,  and  how  the  vast  majority 
of  students  and  faculty  members  on  our 
college  campuses  are  looking  at  the  dis- 
tiu-bances  and  riots  that  prevent  the 
majority  from  doing  what  they  are  there 
to  do. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Continuing,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  act,  section  3,  provides:  "to 
afford  encoiu-agement  and  opportunity 
to  administrators,  faculty  and  students 
in  working  for  orderly  progress." 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  first  time 
anybody  has  taken  official  recognition 
that  some  of  these  students  might  be 
able  to  make  some  significant  contribu- 
tion toward  a  better  school.  It  seems  to 
me  this  proviso  does  encourage  the  local 
university  people  to  set  up  orderly  rules 
and  regulations.  Would  the  gentlewom- 
an care  to  comment  on  the  purpose  of 
this  particular  proviso? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  think  this 
proviso  is  probably  put  in  as  a  result  of 
the  hearings.  I  think  most  of  uvfeel  that 
there  are  a  lot  of  honest  grievmices  that 
the  students  have.  They  have"^one  to  a 
university  and  events  have  occurred 
which  have  not  especially  contributed  to 
the  education  which  they  are  seeking. 
They  have  complained  to  us,  rightfully 
or  wrongfully,  that  there  is  no  way  to  be 
heard,  nobody  to  present  their  grievances 
to,  and  nobody  who  would  listen.  This  is 
an  attempt  to  write  into  the  bill — and  it 
is  really  a  precedent — Slanguage  saying 
that  we  think  there  ought  to  be  con- 
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sulUtion  between  all  of  the  groups  of 
pe<H>]e  Involved.  This  la  the  reason  why 
this  provision  was  written  In. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Finally,  the  foiirth 
purpose  Is:  "to  assist  the  academic  com- 
munity In  maintaining  Institutions  of 
higher  education  as  centers  for  the  free 
Interchange  of  ideas." 

Would  the  gentlewoman  care  to  com- 
ment on  that? 

Mrs.  OREEN  of  Oregon.  It  is  very  much 
In  line  with  the  preceding  three.  There 
should  continue  to  be  places  where  aca- 
demic freedom  is  preserved  which  will 
be  centers  for  learning.  We  want  to  have 
places  where  teachers  can  teach  and  stu- 
dents can  learn.  We  want  them  free  from 
the  violence  and  disruption  that  has  oc- 
curred all  too  frequently. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  To  go  on  to  No.  5. 
finally,  it  says:  "To  assure  reasonable 
protection  of  the  Federal  investment  in 
higher  educational  programs." 

I  underscore  the  word  "reasonable" 
there.  This  Nation  is  now  contributing 
through,  the  Federal  Government — I  do 
iWt  h^YK  the  figures  for  the  SUte  and 
local  resources,  but  through  the  Federal 
Government — $3.5  billion  every  year  in 
the  way  of  Federal  assistance  to  institu- 
tions of  higher  education.  Sometimes  I 
wonder  where  those  who  think  this 
money  ought  to  just  be  sent  out  and  then 
forgotten  get  their  information.  It  occurs 
to  me  that  the  taxpayer  who  is  providing 
this  money  is  a  very  tolerant  person.  This 
country  has  been  very  generous  in  try- 
ing to  bring  much  needed  help  into  the 
•r  Institutions  of  higher  education  as  well 
as  all  other  types  of  institutions.  This 
section  at  least  tries  to  show  that  there 
is  a  concern  on  the  part  of  Congress  that 
this  money  be  properly  spent  without  any 
restrictions  or  strings  attached.  I  do  not 
know  how  you  can  make  language  more 
reasonable  and  still  assure  that  there 
would  not  be  any  controls  following  the 
Federal  doLar. 

Would  the  gentlewoman  care  to  com- 
ment on  that? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  think  the 
height  of  irresponsibility  would  be  for 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  vote 
billions  of  dollars  and  then  have  no  In- 
terest in  how  it  was  spent. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Then  I  wish  to  ask  the 
gentlewoman  one  further  question. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield  for  a  moment  on 
that? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  point  out  something 
with  respect  to  the  amount  of  money 
which  indicates  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's Involvement  in  higher  education. 
The  total  expenditures,  according  to 
the  previous  administration,  were  $11.6 
billion  for  all  of  education.  We  know  that 
about  $2.8  billion  goes  to  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  and  others  that 
are  not  connected  with  Institutions  of 
higher  education  and  with  its  adminis- 
tration. 

However.  I  think  it  is  a  much  more  siz- 
able amount.  In  fact  we  are  pretty  much 
on  an  even  keel  with  the  amount  that 
the  States  put  In.  Of  course,  this  does 
not  Include  the  resources  which  come 
from  private  sources  for  certain  Instltu- 


tions.  But  the  amount  which  the  Federal 
Government  puts  in  is  about  the  same 
as  that  amount  which  the  States  con- 
tribute. So,  we  do  share  In  the  re^jonsl- 
blllty.  We  do  not  Just  say,  "Leave  It  up 
to  the  SUtes." 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the 
gentlewoman  will  yield  further,  does  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  agree  that  we 
do  run  the  risk  of  a  reaction  setting  In 
upon  the  American  taxpayer  who  has 
had  to  carry  this  burden  but  who  has 
been  very  generous  in  his  contribution  of 
tax  dollars  to  education  at  all  levels, 
local.  State,  and  at  the  Federal  level?  Is 
there  not  a  danger,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Miimesota,  of  a  reaction 
setting  in  that  could  turn  the  people 
against  these  programs  If  the  people 
continue  to  see  this  violent  turmoil  and 
excessive  use  of  Federal,  local,  and  State 
funds  being  used  in  this  manner' 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  will  yield  further, 
in  my  opinion  that  is  correct.  It  Is  not 
exactly  connected  with  institutions  of 
higher  education.  For  Instance,  yester- 
day there  was  an  election  held  in  Minne- 
apolis. In  a  primary  election  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  was  defeated.  In  the 
general  election  there  was  a  Republican 
and  an  independent  candidate  running. 
The  Republican  got  38  percent  of  the 
vote  and  the  independent  who  ran 
strictly  on  the  law  and  order  issue  re- 
ceived 62  percent  of  the  vote  In  the  city 
of  Minneapolis  which  is  quite  a  modern 
city  in  our  country. 

I  think  there  are  many  signals  which 
indicate  that  the  people  are  pretty  well 
fed  up  with  the  permissiveness  that  has 
permitted  people  to  use  unreasonable 
acts  leading  to  violence  and  disruption 
as  well  as  destruction  of  property  on  the 
college  and  university  campuses.  Any 
Member  of  this  Congress  who  has  gone 
home  and  has  visited  in  his  district  knows 
how  his  constituents  feel  about  it.  They 
can  make  their  voice  heard  not  only  in 
the  Congress  and  at  the  State  level,  but 
with  reference  to  the  private  sources  of 
money  for  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion. That  is  why  I  believe  it  is  important 
that  this  Congress  take  reasonable  action 
in  protecting  the  money  it  puts  into 
higher  education  and  in  my  opinion  we 
are  now  on  the  right  track. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
distinguished  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
would  yield  further.  I  would  like  the  gen- 
tlewoman to  address  herself  to  what  I 
consider  to  be  the  very  heart  of  this  bill. 
I  think  this  is  the  part  that  has  been 
most  thoroughly  misunderstood  as  to  the 
provisions  of  this  bill.  It  is  my  judgment, 
however,  that  if  they  read  the  provisions 
of  this  bill,  they  would  find  that  many  of 
the  charges,  innuendoes  or  accusations 
which  have  been  made  to  the  efTect  that 
this  is  somehow  an  effort  to  federalize 
the  colleges  of  America  and  that  this 
represents  a  Federal  power  grab  or  im- 
poses limitations  or  restrictions  or  in- 
jects the  Federal  Government  into  the 
operations  of  our  schools  are  totally  un- 
founded. 

Would  the  gentlewoman  care  to  com- 
ment on  that? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  If  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  would  allow  me  to  say 
it,  in  addition  to  that  I  think  it  is  a  gross 


misrepresentatloa  of  the  bill  when  we 
have  reports  that  say  it  1b  designed  to 
punish  all  of  the  younger  generations; 
that  It  is  a  bill  designed  to  pimiah  stu- 
dents. The  contrary  is  true.  It  Is  a  bill 
which  la  designed  to  protect  the  rights  of 
the  vast  majority  of  the  students  who 
are  in  college,  who  are  earnestly  seeking 
an  education  and  to  prevent  a  small  mi- 
nority from  keeping  them  from  obtaining 
that  goal. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  If  the  gentlewoman 
will  yield  further,  this  is  why  I  would 
like  the  gentlewoman  to  comment  on 
this  language,  because  I  believe  this  is  the 
very  nerve  center  of  this  bill. 

In  section  102,  paraphrasing,  we  read 
that  each  institution  of  higher  education 
shall  file  with  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation a  certification  which,  first,  affirms 
the  intention  of  the  institution  to  take  all 
appropriate  actions  to  attain  the  purpose 
set  forth  in  section  101  (b) ,  and  sets  forth 
such  programs  of  action — and  here  I 
emphasize — as  the  governing  board  of 
the  Institution  after  consultation  with 
the  administrators,  faculties,  and  stu- 
dents, deems  appropriate  to  prevent  in 
such  institution  the  occurrence  or  to  as- 
sure the  timely  termination  of  actions 
which  tend  to  defeat  such  purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  read  this  language, 
and  I  do  not  believe  anyone  can  read 
anything  else  into  this  language,  this 
langiiage  concisely,  unequivocally,  and 
precisely  states  that  It  is  the  intention 
of  the  Institution  to  take  all  appropriate 
action  to  attain  the  purpose  set  forth  in 
section  101  <b) ,  and  shall  be  promulgated 
by  the  governing  board  of  the  institution. 
There  is  nothing  in  this  bill  that  sets 
up  any  Federal  standards.  This  bill  clear- 
ly sets  out.  in  my  judgment,  that  the  gov- 
erning board  of  the  institution  upon  con- 
sultation with  the  administrators,  fac- 
ulty, and  students,  shall  be  the  sole 
authority  to  determine  what  rules  and 
regidations  will  be  promulgated  In  that 
particular  institution. 

I  would  like  to  make  that  point  clear, 
and  I  would  like  the  gentlewoman  to  tell 
me  whether  or  not  I  am  correct,  and  to 
set  the  record  straight  once  and  for  all 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  trying  to  inject  Itself  into  the 
management  and  operation  of  these 
institutions? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct  in  his  interpretation  of 
what  the  bill  says  to  attain  the  purpose 
set  forth  in  section  101(b) .  They  are  the 
five  items  to  which  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  referred  just  a  moment  ago. 

There  seems  to  be  nothing  unreason- 
able about  this.  There  certainly  Is  no  at- 
tempt by  the  Federal  Government  to  in- 
ject itself  into  the  situation  and  try  to 
decide  what  should  be  done. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
woman yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentlewoman  for  jrieldlng. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  only  wish  that  the  Con- 
gress had  used  this  much  wisdom  and 
made  as  much  of  an  effort  to  make  cer- 
tain It  protected  the  Integrity  of  the  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  In  other 
laws,  as  we  are  doing  in  this  one. 
We  only  have  to  look  through  a  host  of 
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billa  th»t  bave  been  passed  out  of  our 
committee,  where  we  kind  of  gave  them 
a  quMt  brodi.  and  by  adding  a  section 
stating  that  nothing  in  this  law  sliall  In 
any  way  affect  the  administration  or  the 
curriculums,  and  so  forth,  and  direction 
of  personnel,  bat  we  gave  all  kinds  of  dl- 
rectiona  and  we  have  permitted  the  Office 
of  Education  to  give  all  kinds  of  direc- 
tions. In  fact,  this  Congress  passed,  and  I 
voted  for  a  civil  rights  legislation  that 
directly  puts  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  other  de- 
partments of  this  Government  In  a  posi- 
tion which  specifically  hits  at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  colleges  and  imlversiUes  of 
the  country  a  lot  more  than  most  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  realize.  One  only 
has  to  look  at  the  letters  that  some  of 
the  Members  receive. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  really  do  not  blame 
the  institutions  of  higher  education  for 
being  worried  when  the  Congress  now  be- 
gins through  some  further  action  to  re- 
quire them  to  submit  their  ruling  proce- 
dare.  I  do  not  blame  them  at  all.  But  I 
believe  they  ought  to  look  and  see  the 
kind  of  protection  we  have  given,  and 
what  we  have  talked  over,  and  are  going 
to  give  added  protection  in  title  I  of  the 
bill  to  make  certain  that  we  do  not  usurp 
their  authority  or  responsibility.  We  be- 
lieve they  ought  to  be  the  ones  to  make 
the  decisions.  And  that  is  to  be  learned 
from  our  hearings,  and  that  is  what  we 
heard  before  the  subcommittee,  and  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon,  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  let  it  be  known 
early  and  made  invitations  to  individuals 
to  come  in  and  testify  before  our  com- 
mittee so  we  could  find  out  what  was  go- 
ing on  In  their  institutions. 

But  they  did  not  appear  because  they 
really  did  not  know  what  they  were  go- 
ing to  do.  and  they  were  uncertain  and 
felt  it  would  be  just  too  difficult  a  matter 
to  get  together  a  few  hundred  faculty 
members  to  try  to  recommend  procedures 
to  provide  needed  discipline. 

But  we  have  also  heard  before  our  com- 
mittee testimony — and  some  of  us  have 
visited  some  colleges  and  universities  not 
in  our  own  districts — and  all  of  us.  I  be- 
lieve, check  on  the  ones  in  owe  own  dis- 
tricts, and  find  out  what  regulations  were 
developed  for  their  students,  as  far  left 
as  they  might  be,  knowing  the  meets  and 
bounds  on  which  they  can  go,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  really  gives  them  much  more 
control  of  the  situation  on  the  campus, 
and  they  know  how  far  they  can  go.  They 
can  go  that  far. 

What  we  really  want  to  do  here  is  to 
have  guidelines  in  order  that  they  will 
develop  after  consultation  the  kind  of 
adequate  rules  and  regulations  with 
which  they  guide  themselves. 

This  is  what  we  are  saying.  I  think: 
"Listen,  if  you  want  to  get  any  more  of 
that  Federal  money,  just  sit  down  and 
work  out  those  procedures.  We  are  not 
going  to  tell  you  what  to  do.  Just  sit 
down  and  work  them  out  and  send  them 
to  us — send  them  in  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Education." 

Then  they  will  be  available  for  other 
colleges  and  imiverslties  to  take  a  look 
at  and  decide  what  they  want  to  do. 

The  gentlewoman  mentioned  earlier 
in  the  early  part  of  her  remarks  about 
the  problems  we  are  having  in  commit- 
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tee — not  being  able  to  secure  a  quorum 
In  order  to  bring  out  the  legislation  and 
challenges  that  we  have  not  had  ade- 
quate hearings  and  that  there  oiight  to 
be  hearings  on  this  legislation  or  that 
there  is  not  any  subcommittee  report 
and  so  on. 

We  only  have  to  look  back  at  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  bill. 
That  bill  was  not  even  sent  to  the  com- 
mittee. All  we  had  before  us  was  a  very 
simple  short  bill  providing  for  a  5-year 
extension  of  the  act  the  way  It  is.  Our 
committee'  reported  out  the  bill  which 
even  had  Just  the  5-year  extension,  even 
the  5-year  procedure. 

Members  added  those  changes  in  com- 
mittee. But  it  will  go  back  and  hold 
hearings  and  then  we  send  it  our  here 
to  the  floor. 

All  the  time  there  was  further  consid- 
eration because  some  felt  that  there 
ought  to  be  some  changes  in  it.  These 
views  were  considered  In  committee  and 
the  Congress  worked  Its  will. 

I  believe  that  we  can  look  at  what  we 
did  In  the  elementary  and  secondary 
education  bill.  But  we  use  this  procedure 
sometimes  to  go  through  the  subcom- 
mittee although  sometimes  through  the 
full  committee.  This  time  it  went  by  as 
the  gentlewoman  said  through  the  full 
committee,  now  that  we  have  come  to 
the  decision  that  this  Is  the  kind  of  leg- 
islation we  ought  to  have. 

The  proposal  in  title  I  is  no  different 
than  the  precedents  that  have  already 
been  seUfciefore  in  civil  rights  and  set  in 
a  way  tlfatwe  ought  to  follow  it.  We  are 
protecting  -the  colleges  and  universities. 

In  title  IJ  there  is  an  attempt  to  tiy  to 
write  the  section  504  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  Amedments  of  1968  so  that 
they  will  l^nction  better. 

We  havtfOlad  some  experience  to  in- 
clude some  of  the  provisions  of  student- 
faculty  aid  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  was  not  Included  in  section 
504. 

In  order  to  make  it  more  fair  and 
equitable,  after  discussion  and  finding 
out  we  decided  we  ought  not  to  Include 
social  security  payments,  but  they 
should  be  dropped,  and  we  will  not  in- 
clude them  this  time. 

The  committee  worked  in  a  deliberate 
way  and  will  be  bringing  out  a  bill  which. 
I  believe  Members  can  stand  behind  and 
support  when  it  is  reached  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

I  think  this  is  Important.  It  Is  not  a 
question  of  whether  we  are  going  to  have 
legislation  or  not.  Yesterday  proved  that 
we  are  going  to  have  legislation.  We  had 
legislation  earlier  for  a  limited  amount 
that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  offered 
also  to  the  supplemental  appropriation 
bill.  But  the  NASA  bill  last  year  should 
have  proved  that  there  is  going  to  be 
legislation. 

Now  as  we  go  through  the  process  of 
making  this  decision  on  the  kind  of  pro- 
posal that  win  govern  all  of  Federal  aid 
so  that  college  presidents  and  adminis- 
trators will  be  able  to  look  at  one  direc- 
tion rather  than  In  a  nimiber  of  direc- 
tions. Last  year  they  probably  could 
look  at  least  in  three  directions  and 
probably  more.  We  would  like  to  give 
them  one  direction  so  they  will  know 
where  they  stand  in  dealing  with  the 


Federal  Government  under  one  law 
rather  than  rambling  all  over  the  idace 
as  would  be  the  case  if  our  committee 
Is  denied  the  opportunity  to  act.  That 
is  what  we  are  asking  for.  for  the  mem- 
bers of  our  committee  to  work  with  us, 
and  we  will  consider  the  views  of  each 
one  as  we  have  before.  This  time  we  are 
inviting  them  in  and  we  are  not  keeping 
anybody  out. 

Some  of  us  are  worried  about  any  of 
us  being  kept  out.  But  nobody  Is  kept 
out  and  we  are  inviting  all  to  come  in 
to  take  part  in  this  deliberation  so  we 
can  bring  to  the  House  in  this  year  the 
kind  of  reasonable  Federal  legislation 
that  the  colleges  may  live  under,  but 
which  will  be  an  Inducement  under 
which  they  will  develop  their  own  plans 
and  procedures  to  bring  order  to  their 
campuses. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  If  I  might 
add  one  thing  more  at  that  point,  there 
are  some  who  are  now  asking  for  addi- 
tional hearings  which,  in  my  judgment. 
Is  just  another  form  of  dilatory  action. 
Some  of  those  who  are  most  Eidamant  in 
wanting  more  hearings  are  the  ones  who 
did  not  attend  even  one-half  of  the  hear- 
ings that  were  held  by  the  subcommit- 
tee. So  I  look  with  a  jaundiced  eye  at 
the  request  for  new  hearings.  There  are 
even  some  who  did  not  attend  a  single 
hearing  of  the  subcommittee — and  now 
ask  for  additional  hearings. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentlewoman  yield  to  nail  down  that  one 
point? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  should  like  to  nail 
down  this  point  and  then  we  can  proceed 
in  the  discussion. 

On  page  5,  line  6,  section  (c).  we  pro- 
vide as  follows: 

If  the  Commissioner  determines  that  an 
institution  of  higher  education  has  failed  to 
file  the  certification  required  by  subsection 
(a)  and  (b).  be  shall  immediately  give  notice 
to  all  Federal  departments  and  agencies  pro- 
viding financial  assistance — 

And  so  on. 

Do  I  correctly  imderstand — and  I  think 
the  Record  should  be  clear  on  this — that 
this  language  deals  merely  with  the  filing 
of  a  certified  report  as  required  by  sec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  ?  There  Is  nothing  Im- 
plied or  specified  in  this  section  that  even 
after  such  a  report  has  been  filed  with 
the  Commission  that  Federal  funds  can 
be  withheld.  As  I  imderstand  this  lan- 
guage it  is  basically  required  that  a  re- 
port be  filed.  There  is  nothing  in  this 
language  that  gives  the  Commissioner 
any  veto  power  In  rejecting  a  report  and 
saying  that  it  does  not  meet  the  require- 
ments of  sections  (a)  and  (b) . 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  The  gentle- 
man is  absolutely  correct.  The  college 
is  required  to  file  a  report,  and  only  if 
the  college  refuses  to  file  a  report,  only 
then  would  It  be  ineligible  for  funds.  But 
we  go  even  further  than  that  and  say 
that  if  they  file  a  report  after  that,  they 
would  then  become  eligible. 

I  was  shocked  to  read  In  one  of  the 
editorials,  a  Tom  "Wicker  colimm  in  the 
New  York  Times,  the  following: 

Tills  bill  would  make  mandatory  the  com- 
plete cut-off  of  Federal  assistance  of  any  kind 
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to  any  unlvenlty  or  college  that  lUd  not  Mt 
up  a  rigid  oode  of  conduct,  Including  a  tabic 
of  penaltlaa — 

And  so  forth. 

That  Ui  an  erroneou»  statement  of  fact. 
It  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  truth.  I 
think  It  does  a  disservice  to  the  academic 
communities,  to  coHeges  throughout  the 
country.  The  gentleman  from  Illinois  Is 
correct  in  his  interpretation  of  section 
(c)  on  page  5. 

Mr.  PUCIN8KI.  The  blU  goes  even 
further  in  subsection  (d),  when  the  bill 
recognizes  that  there  conceivably  may 
be  a  situation  where,  for  reasons  best 
known  to  the  university,  it  cannot  adopt 
a  code  of  conduct.  Under  such  extenu- 
ating circumstances  section  (d)  would 
permit  the  Commissioner  to  waive  the  re- 
quirements for  the  filing  of  a  report  or 
a  code  of  standards. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  We  have  been 
more  careful  in  this  legislation  to  pre- 
serve the  rights  of  the  university  than 
In  any  other  piece  of  legislation  with 
.whlciiJ  have  ever  been  connected  in  this 
X^ongsess. 

We  have  another  very  distinguished 
member  of  our  full  committee  who, 
though  not  a  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, has  shown  his  interest  and  has 
attended  meetings  of  the  subcommittee 
because  he  is  truly  concerned  about  the 
problem.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  I  thank  the 
gentlewoman  for  yielding.  I  would  like 
to  add  my  conunendatlon  to  the  gentle- 
woman for  the  leadership  that  she  has 
furnished,  together  with  that  of  my  col- 
league from  Illinois   <Mr.   Erlinborn), 
and    others.    In    trying    to   search    for 
answers  to  this  complex,  perplexing,  and 
very  vexing  problem  that  confronts  the 
country.  I  do  know  of  the  pressures  that 
have  been  on  the  distinguished  chairman 
of   the  subcommittee   to  present  more 
repressive  measures  which  would  indeed 
undermine  academic  freedom,  and  which 
would  be  an  undesirable  backlash  effect 
and  response  to  the  genuine  concern 
that  is  being  demonstrated  across  the 
country.  I  think  no  one  believes  that 
campus   disorders   will    evaporate   over 
night  with  the  passage  of  this  legislation. 
But  I  think  it  would  help  to  create 
the  kind  of  atmosphere  within  which  we 
can  co<H)eratlvely  and  sincerely  search 
for  the  answers.  In  my  judgment  it  serves 
two  basic  purposes:  First,  it  would  re- 
quire the  institutions  themselves  to  ad- 
dress themselves  to  the  problem  and  con- 
sult, to  talk  with  the  students,  to  talk 
to  the  faculty,  to  talk  to  each  other, 
to  communicate,  and  also  to  try  to  es- 
tablish some  reasonable  procedures  for 
continuing  communication,  so  that  le- 
gitimate grievances  can  be  heard,  and 
so  that  problems  can  be  resolved  before 
they  get  out  of  hand. 

I  might  say  It  also  provides  for  the 
first  time  some  kind  of  giiarantee  that 
the  students  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  have  their  complaints  heard  and  con- 
sidered. 

In  addressing  myself  to  the  point 
raised  by  my  distinguished  collea«ue.  the 
genUeman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pucinski). 
I  think  probably  when  we  look  at  the 
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place  where  the  responsibility  should  be 
fixed,  we  will  find  it  is  not  entirely  on 
thoee  who  are  the  governing  board  of  the 
InstltutloD.  but  the  responsibility  also 
must  be  shared  by  the  students  them- 
selves. They  have  a  stake  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  an  academic  atmosphere 
within  which  they  can  pursue  their  edu- 
cation. Therefore,  the  responsibility,  al- 
though perhaps  not  primarily.  Is  very 
definitely  on  the  shoulders  of  the  stu- 
dents. 

The  second  function,  it  seems  to  me. 
that  this  legislation  serves — and  this  may 
ultimately  be  the  most  Important  pur- 
pose— Is  to  create  a  kind  of  source  of  in- 
formation, so  that  we  can  draw  on  the 
experiences  of  each  other. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  riots 
took  many  of  our  colleges  by  total  sur- 
prise. They  were  unprepared.  Now  many 
of  them  are  developing  plans  and  they 
are  addressing  themselves  to  the  prob- 
lems. The  requirement  that  they  do  just 
that  and  file  a  plan,  which  is  the  result 
of  this  experience,  with  the  Commission- 
er of  Education  will  make  it  possible  for 
all  of  us  to  benefit  by  the  experience  all 
across  the  country,  by  the  successes  and 
by  the  failures,  so  that  we  can  hopefully 
develop  some  answers  to  the  problem 

In  conclusion  I  wUl  say  I  hope  this 
legislation  will  in  the  ordinary  demo- 
cratic process  reach  the  fioor  for  con- 
sideration at  an  early  date. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentlewomen  has  expired. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  it  in  order  for  me  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  continue  for  an  addi- 
tional 10  minutes? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hechler  of  West  Virginia).  The  Chair 
will  advise  the  gentlewoman  that  under 
clause  2,  rxile  14.  such  a  request  cannot  be 
entertained.  However,  the  Chair  can  rec- 
ognize other  Members  who  wish  to  re- 
quest a  special  order. 


AMENDING  THE  HIGHER  EDUCA- 
TION ACT  OP  1865 


The  SPEAKER  (pro  tempore) .  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pucinski)  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  <Mr.  Wacconner). 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  (Mrs.  Green)  and 
to  those  members  of  her  subcommittee 
and  other  interested  Members  of  this 
House  for  going  into  detail  about  the 
proposals  of  this  legislation.  A  great  deal 
of  misrepresentation  has  been  occasioned 
by  It. 

I  find  it  rather  amazing  that  those  who 
worry  now  about  Federal  intervention 
and  Federal  dictation  have  not  been  con- 
cerned in  the  years  gone  by  when  they 
should  have  been  concerned  about  Fed- 
eral dictation. 

They  say  it  is  surprising  that  this 
anarchy  exists.  I  do  not  know  where  the 
administrators  of  these  colleges  and  uni- 
versities have  been  in  recent  years  when 
they  now  express  surprise  at  the  crisis 


which  exists  on  the  campuses  of  our 
country.  I  said  at  least  50  times  during 
the  Cuban  missile  crisis  in  1962  that  the 
tragedy  of  that  crisis  would  not  be  that 
we  had  a  confrontation  with  the  Rus- 
sians because  they  placed  intercontinen- 
tal ballistic  missiles  on  Cuban  soil,  but 
that  the  long  road  of  history  would  allow 
us  to  point  a  finger  at  that  moment  of 
crisis  and  identify  it  as  the  beginning  of 
a  movement  which  would  prove  tragic  to 
education  in  this  ooimtry. 

It  was  then  during  that  crisis,  that 
young  Americans  supposedly  of  coUege 
and  university  age  dared  rear  their  heads 
for  all  to  see  and  speak  for  all  to  hear. 
They  said  in  no  uncertain  way  that  they 
were  on  the  other  side.  They  told  us  then 
what  they  were  going  to  do.  I  said  the 
tragedy  would  be  that  their  numbers 
would  grow  and  that  an  educational 
crisis  would  surely  develop. 

In  October  1965  I  asked  this  Congress 
by  resoluUon  to  Investigate  the  Students 
for  a  Democratic  Society.  Few  then  were 
aware  of  who  these  people  were  and  what 
they  were  attempting  to  do.  They  said 
then,  as  they  have  said  in  even  more 
definite  terms  since  then,  that  they  were 
going  to  destroy  education  in  this 
country. 

Education  in  this  country  has  been 
confronted  with  crisis  after  crisis.  There 
is  always  the  crisis  of  money,  and  we  have 
met  that  challenge. 

Education,  for  example,  was  con- 
fronted in  the  1950's  with  the  challenge 
of  competition  from  the  Russians.  The 
Russians  beat  us  to  the  punch  because  of 
a  different  emphasis,  and  launched  the 
first  manmade  satellite  on  the  top  of 
Sputnik  I.  People  became  alarmed  all 
over  this  country  and  started  asking 
questions.  What  permitted  the  Russians 
to  do  something  we  could  not  do?  When 
we  put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel  we  met 
that  challenge,  and  we  are  ahead  In  that 
particular  field  now. 

This  by  contrast  Is  not  a  challenge  of 
competition.  A  challenge  of  competition 
Is  good.  This  is  a  challenge  of  destruction. 
If  we  do  not  meet  this  challenge  we  are 
going  to  see  education  destroyed  in  this 
great  country  of  ours. 

We  have  the  greatest  educational  sys- 
tem for  every  American  the  world  has 
ever  known. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  the 
anarchy  which  prevails  on  campus  after 
campus  is  being  brought  to  these 
campuses  by  outsiders.  Even  though  this 
may  be  the  case  in  too  many  instamces — 
and  once  is  too  often — the  anarchy  which 
prevails  on  these  campuses  is  not  being 
brought  to  these  campuses  but  is  being 
taught  on  these  campuses  by  some.  Cer- 
tainly I  am  not  condemning  all  of  the 
academic  community,  but  I  am  condemn- 
ing a  part  of  that  academic  community 
which  condones  and  teaches  that  the 
protests  which  are  underway  now  serve 
a  useful  purpose. 

Let  us  make  it  crystal  clear.  To  do 
nothing  would  be  the  worst  thing  we 
could  possibly  do  if  we  want  to  save 
education.  Every  man  has  a  right  to  ex- 
press his  dissent  just  so  long  as  In  ex- 
pressing that  dissent  he  does  not  infringe 
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upon  the  right  of  others  to  pursue  their 
ncHTnal  daOy  routines  as  they  pursue  an 
education. 

I  know  the  gentleweman  «4io  heads 
the  subcommittee  and  I  k»>w  the  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  who  share  her 
point  of  view,  and  I  know  they  have  no 
desire  except  to  try  to  preserve  educa- 
tion. 

The  tragedy  is  that  the  Cwigress  feels 
the  need  to  act. 

The  trsigcdy  is  there  are  too  many 
spineless,  gutless,  weak-kneed  adminis- 
trations Ml  too  many  campuses  across 
this  country  who  will  not  do  the  job 
which  is  their  responslblll^. 

The  tragedy  Is  tliat  every  college  ad- 
ministrator, whether  he  is  i4>pointed  or 
elected,  who  allows  this  anarchy  to  pn- 
vall  doe*  a  disservice  to  education  and 
to  this  great  country. 

I  want  to  congratulate  these  people 
for.  as  Mr.  Pucinski  said  eariler,  at- 
tempting by  legislation  concisely  and 
precisely  to  see  that  the  UJS.  Govern- 
ment does  not  continue  to  do  what  we 
have  been  doing  in  other  inrograms.  We 
financed  with  Federal  tax  dollars  a  rev- 
olution through  the  poverty  program  in 
this  country.  I  do  not  want  to  finance 
another  revolution  in  education  by  sub- 
sidizing it  with  Federal  dollars  and  al- 
lowing these  people  to  use  other  peo- 
ple's hard-earned  tax  dollars  and  sub- 
sidies in  order  to  propagate  this  revolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  this  committee 
for  what  they  are  doing  for  education 
in  this  country  and  suwwrt  their  efforts. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  those  comments. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  viill 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Oregon. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  I^ieaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  very 
much  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  want  to  make  a  brief  further  com- 
ment on  this  particular  bill  on  which 
there  has  been  so  much  discussion  here 
today.  I  wish  to  express  first  of  all  my 
deep  personal  concern  about  the  edi- 
torial that  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  this  morning  with  regard  to  this 
matter.  It  is  not  Just  because  of  the  fact 
that  that  editorial  expressed  an  opinion 
with  which  I  happen  to  disagree  that  I 
wish  to  comment  on  it.  I  believe  it  Is 
the  right  of  editorial  writers  to  say  what 
they  will  and  what  they  feel  is  true  with 
respect  to  a  given  situation.  However, 
what  I  quarrel  about  so  much  with  re- 
gard to  that  editorial  is  that  it  was  not 
accurate  as  to  Its  basic  facts.  Being  In- 
accurate about  this  particular  bill  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  at  the  present  time  and  its  efforts 
to  deal  with  the  general  situation  of  ob- 
taining a  dialog  on  the  campuses  and 
universities  and  quelling  campus  unrest, 
it  is  inevitable  that  its  conclusions  are 
also  in  error.  It  Is  not  just  because  of 
the  fact  that  in  its  final  conclusion  it 
said  things  with  which  I  feel  It  was  deal- 
ing improperly  but  because  it  set  forth 
a  series  of  points,  including  statements 
about  my  colleague  from  the  State  of 
Oregon,  Representative  EorrH  Green.  I 


resent  some  of  the  remarks  made  with 
respect  to  her.  I  know  my  colleague  from 
Oregon  very  well.  I  know  that  she  has 
had  a  long-standing  reputation  as  being 
a  friend  of  edocatlon.  I  know  her  to  be 
exactly  that  and  most  particularly  a 
friend  of  higher  education.  I  know  her  to 
be  a  friend  of  the  administration  of 
higher  education  on  our  college  cam- 
puses throughout  the  Nation  and  a 
friend  of  the  faculties  of  these  ctrfleges 
and  universities  and  most  particularly 
I  know  her  to  be  a  friend  of  students.  I 
know  that  she  and  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  would  not — and  I  can  certainly 
speak  equally  strongly  for  myself — be  a 
party  to  dealing  with  a  piece  of  legisla- 
ti<m  which  was  intended  to  do  Injury  to 
any  of  these  basic  component  elements 
that  make  up  higher  education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  consider  here  is  one  that  attempts 
to  deal  constructively  and  not  destruc- 
tively or  punitively  with  the  problems 
that  higher  education  is  facing  currently. 
One  of  these  problems  Is  the  matter  of 
violence  on  the  campus.  This  is  an  at- 
tempt to  hand  to  the  administration  a 
tool  to  help  them  deal  with  this  particu- 
lar problem.  This  is  an  attempt  not  to  do 
violence  but  to  give  them  aid  in  their 
efforts  to  deal  with  this  problem.  Much 
more  than  that,  it  goes  beyond  the  simple 
question  and  it  is  an  attempt  to  help  the 
faculties,  the  students,  and  the  admin- 
istrations on  the  campuses  of  the  col- 
leges and  universities  throughout  the 
country  to  open  up  avenues  of  communi- 
cation which  are  not  now  in  existence. 
The  studies  that  we  have  made  on  cam- 
puses throughout  the  Nation,  if  they 
have  come  up  with  any  one  single  denom- 
inator, have  come  up  with  that  denomi- 
nator of  saying  where  difficulty  and 
trouble  arose  there  has  been  an  absence 
of  or  an  inadequate  communication 
among  the  component  elements  of  ad- 
ministration, faculty,  and  student  bodies. 
This  bill  is  an  attempt  to  say  to  the 
faculties  and  to  the  student  bodies  and 
to  the  administrations,  "We  do  not  tell 
you  exactly  what  form  your  dialog  must 
take  and  we  do  not  try  to  tell  you  exactly 
what  procedures  you  should  set  up  for 
this  intercommunication,  but  we  do  say 
to  you  very  strongly  that  you  shall  have 
this  communication;  work  it  out  in  your 
own  form  and  your  own  unique  way  be- 
cause of  your  unique  situation,  but  you 
must  have  procedures  set  up." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  the  committee 
is  struggling  in  this  direction.  I  feel  that 
some  of  our  colleagues  on  our  committee 
have  unfortunately  exercised  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  poor  judgment  in  refusing  to 
cooperate  in  bringing  this  bill  to  an 
area  of  discussion  before  our  committee. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  close  as  I  began 
by  commending  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  (Mr.  PucmsKi)  upon  his  efforts  in 
behalf  of  this  legislation  and  particularly 
to  commend  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  (Mrs.  Green)  for 
not  only  her  deep  interest  in  this  subject 
but  for  her  earnest  efforts  and  construc- 
tive efforts  to  move  ahead  in  this  field. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  earnestly  hope  that  this 
bill  will  come  forth  from  the  committee 
and  will  be  passed  by  this  House  and  by 


this  Congress.  I  feel  if  we  succeed  In  this 
endeavor  we  will  hare  succeeded  in  a 
very  important  field  and  in  a  very  impor- 
tant way. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  thai*  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  and 
understand  and  even  begin  to  justify  the 
criticism  of  this  bill.  This  bin  as  we  have 
said  here  throughout  this  discussion  pro- 
vides that  the  universities  shall  file  with 
the  Commissioner  their  rules  and  regula- 
tions which  they  have  adopted  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  unrest.  There  is 
nothing  in  this  bill  anywhere  that  tries 
to  set  up  Federal  criteria. 

This  bill  quite  properly  points  out  what 
kind  of  information  shall  be  included  in 
the  report  certified  to  the  Commissioner, 
this  includes: 

(A)  provide  for  an  effective  means  to  as- 
sure adequate  opportunity  for  free  expres- 
sion, consultation  and  orderly  discussion  of 
educational  and  associated  problems  which 
affect  and  are  of  concern  to  trustees,  admin- 
istrators, faculty,  and  students  of  the  Insti- 
tution; 

(B)  govern  the  administrative  practice,  the 
conduct  of  students,  faculty,  other  staff,' and 
visitors  on  such  property  and  facilities; 

(C)  assure  that  fair  procedures  will  be 
adopted  to  deal  with  cases  of  administrative 
personnel,  faculty  and  other  staff,  and  stu- 
dents charged  with  violation  of  such  institu- 
tion's rules  and  regulations;   and 

(D)  clearly  set  forth  a  table  of  penalties 
for  violations  of  such  rules  and  regulations. 

This  is  assuming  that  there  are  pen- 
alties. The  university  may  indeed  decide 
that  they  will  not  have  penalties.  It  may 
set  up  some  other  machinery  for  dealing 
with  the  problem  of  infraction  of  the 
rules. 

Again,  there  is  nothing  insofar  as  I 
can  find  in  this  legislation  which  says 
that  they  must  have  penalties,  they 
must  have  this  or  that.  This  legislation, 
in  effect,  says  to  the  administrators  of 
these  schools  that  they  should  have 
rules  and  regulations  dealing  with  the 
conduct  of  these  institutions  and  that 
such  rules  be  filed  with  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  but  it  does  not  say 
that  these  are  the  things  we  have  got  to 
have,  this  is  the  way  they  have  got  to  be 
done.  I  think  this  is  the  very  heart  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  wondering  if  some 
of  those  who  are  opposing  this  legisla- 
tion really  are  not  somewhat  fearful  of 
putting  the  spotlight  on  their  rules  and 
regulations  and  programs  to  deal  with 
these  problems  or  perhaps  their  lack  of 
such  rules.  I  am  wondering  if  some  of 
those  who  are  so  violently  opposed  to 
this  legislation  would  not  like  to  con- 
tinue the  status  quo,  even  though  there 
is  across  this  coimtry  turmoil  and  tur- 
bulence at  almost  every  institution  be- 
cause yoimg  people  do  not  feel  that 
educators  are  providing  the  kind  of 
standards  they  need  with  which  to  face 
life  at  this  point  in  the  20th  century. 

So,  in  my  opinion  it  is  important  for 
all  of  us  to  know  what  the  universities 
and  colleges  are  doing  to  deal  uith  these 
problems.  AD  over  the  country  there  are 
those  who  say,  "We  do  not  have  this 
problem;  it  does  not  affect  us;  we  do  not 
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b»re  to  do  anythlnc;  we  do  not  need  any 
rules  and  regulations."  and  all  of  a  aud- 
den  an  explosion  occurs  and  they  won- 
der what  hit  them. 

Well.  I  believe  If  the  young  i>eopIe  of 
this  country,  if  the  faculty  members,  if 
the  administrators,  if  the  governing 
boards  take  a  hard  look  at  this  bill,  as  I 
hope  they  will,  and  take  a  look  at  this 
Rkoord  today— and  I  did  say  earlier  that 
I  hoped  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
would  append  the  full  contents  of  this 
bill  to  her  remarks  in  her  special  order- 
when  they  look  at  the  bill  and  look  at  it 
honestly,  dispassionately,  and  without 
any  prejudice,  they  will  find  that  this  bill 
merely  attempts  to  help  universities  and 
help  colleges  and  Institutions  of  higher 
learning  develop  procedures  and  plans 
that  will  help  them  deal  with  their  prob- 
lems. 

B«rs.  OREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  £M?eaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.    PUCINSKI.    I   am    delighted    to 

yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  OREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 

"I  th&hk  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  point  out  that  one  of  the  new 
provisions  in  section  504  would  include 
those  people  on  the  campuses  who  are 
receiving  Federal  nnancial  assistance 
through  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point 
I  would  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
clude in  the  RxcoRD  a  letter  from  the 
American  Legion,  the  Department  of 
Oregon,  in  regard  to  campus  imrest.  and 
from  the  national  headquarters  of  the 
Catholic  War  Veterans,  and  a  letter  from 
the  very  distinguished  and  able  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tkagui). 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  many 
times  with  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Teagui)  .  While  the  gentleman  and 
I  are  In  complete  agreement  that  the 
number  of  OIs  who  might  be  involved 
In  campus  riots  would  be  extremely  small, 
we  both  feel,  nevertheless,  that  tills  is 
a  fair  provision  in  the  bill.  I  believe  if 
those  three  letters  were  included  at  this 
point  It  would  help  to  clarify  that  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hkchlzr  of  West  Virginia ) .  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  material  referred  to  follows: 


solve  In  means  by  wblob  tax  monies  are  used 
to  support  destruction  of  tax  reliant 
properties. 

We  strongly  urge  that  your  consideration 
or  enactment  of  legislation  or  ottaer  neces- 
sary BcUon  be  taken  to  withdraw  Federal 
or  State  tax  dollar  granta  or  support  for  those 
students  that  have  been  or  are  convicted  of 
thoee  forto  mentioned  Illegal  acta.  We  find 
no  moral  or  logical  Justification,  but  only 
criminal  intent.  NeMy  people  In  poverty 
areas  are  crying  for  help  from  monies  we 
are  lending  and  spending  to  destroy  their 
own  future. 

Our  children,  yours  and  mine,  should  have 
the  beneflt  of  pursuing  their  education,  dis- 
seminating the  Ideas  In  a  system  of  educa- 
tion that  would  exalt  their  lives  and  that  of 
succeeding  generaUons  In  the  future.  We 
cannot  obtain  this  by  condoning  these  dls- 
respectfxu  Un-American  acta.  This  Com- 
nUttee  would  appreciate  your  commenta. 

Thank  you  for  the  courtesy  of  your  time 
and  attention. 
Sincerely, 

John  W.  BurrMxa. 
Chairman,  Advisory  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation. 


Trb  AsfxaiCAN  LxcioN, 
Dkpaxtmxnt  or  Obxcon. 
Portland.  Oreg..  Febrxiary  25.  1989. 
The  Honorable  Edith  Oxexn, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washinj;ton,  D.C. 

Mt  Dxax  Mas.  Grkxn:  The  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  KducaUon  pursuant  to  American 
Legion  NaUonal  Policy  by  Resolutions  passed 
at  the  New  Orleans  National  Convention. 
1B08  and  the  Department  of  Oregon  Ameri- 
can Legion  PoUcy  of  Resolutions  adopted  at 
Department  Convention.  Astoria.  19S8  wish 
to  caU  your  attention  to  matters  of  wide- 
spread concern  and  Interest. 

The  future  of  the  legitimate  academic 
communities  cannot  be  purchased  by  intimi- 
dation, criminal  acta  of  violence  and  de- 
strucUon  of  properties  on  InstituUons  of 
Higher  Learning.  With  a  constant  need  for 
increases  In  the  tax  burden,  a  tolerant 
American  public  can  no  longer  find  any  re- 


Catholic   Wa«   VrrxaANS  of  thx 
UNrrxD  States  of  AiixaiCA. 

Washington,  D.C.  April  22, 1H9. 
Hon.  Caxl  D.  Pxkklns, 

Chairman,  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
House  of  Representatives.   Washington. 
D.C. 
DBA!  Mb.  Pxbkxns:  The  following  Resolu- 
tions were  passed  at  the  March  1009  National 
Board  Meeting  of  the  Catholic  War  Veterans 
USA,  and  are  being  submitted  to  you  for  your 
consideration   and   appropriate  action: 

1.  Whereas,  since  the  establishment  of  our 
Republic,  one  of  the  basic  purposes  of  the 
use  of  tax  funds  in  the  field  of  education  has 
been  to  train  citizens  to  better  operate  their 
democratic  government;  and 

Whereas,  a  considerable  amount  of  public 
money  is  currently  being  utilized  In  the  field 
of  pubUc  education:  and 

Whereas,  a  part  of  these  public  fimds  is 
utilized  in  the  field  of  scholarships  and  stu- 
dent-aid programs:  and 

Whereas,  in  some  of  our  public  Institutions 
certain  individuals,  who  do  not  qualify  for 
exemption  on  conscientious  or  rellgloiis 
gtoiuuls  as  provided  by  law.  have  publicly 
refused  to  bear  arms  In  defense  of  the  form 
of  government  which  has  offered  them  a  tax- 
supported  education:  now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  that  the  Catholic  War  Veterans 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  ExecuUve 
Session  assembled  this  28th  day  of  tdarch. 
1969,  Ln  Chicago,  Illinois,  urge  that  legisla- 
tion be  enacted  on  state  and  national  levels 
which  would  make  it  Impoeslble  for  any  In- 
dividual, who  does  not  quaUfy  for  exemp- 
tion on  the  conscientious  or  religious  grounds 
provided  by  law,  who  has  publicly  refused  to 
bear  arms  when  called  upon  to  do  so  by  duly 
constituted  authority,  to  receive  any  scholar- 
ship or  student-aid  monies  from  any  tax- 
suppmrted  sources  made  available  by  the 
State  or  National  governmenta  for  educa- 
tional purposes. 

2.  Whereas,  there  is  an  ever  increasing  and 
continuing  destructive  activities  of  radical 
and  Communist-oriented  student  groups  in 
our  educational  Institutions:    and 

Whereas,  these  groupe  have  been  Identi- 
fied as  the  Studenta  for  Democratic  Society, 
the  W.  E.  B.  DiiBols  Club,  the  Young  Socialist 
Alliance,  the  Draft  Reslsters  Union,  the 
Black  Peoples  Union  and  AlUance.  the  Stu- 
dent-Faculty Committee  to  End  the  Viet 
Nam  War,  Veterans  for  Peace  in  Viet  Nam. 
the  Peace  Mobilization  Committee  and  oth- 
er radical  College  groups,  and 

Whereas,  the  sole  purpose  of  these  groups 
Is  to  disrupt  the  educational  pnetaaaa  of 


schools  and  to  deluge  the  studenta  with  mas- 
sive distortions  and  fabricated  falsehoods  of 
our  form  of  government,  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  and  duly  constituted 
Congressional  Committees:  and 

Whereas,  the  dlsslmlnaUon  of  thU  false 
propaganda  Is  an  attempt  to  sow  seeds  of  dis- 
trust and  disloyalty  among  our  studenta 
which  borders  on  treason;  and 

Whereas,  the  greater  majority  of  our  stu- 
denta and  citizens  are  greatly  irritated  by 
individuals  who  interfere  and  disrupt  the 
win  of  the  majority  to  achieve  educational 
excellence:  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  Catholic  War  Veterans 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  In  Execu- 
tive Session  assembled,  this  28th  day  of 
March,  1969,  in  Chicago,  niinols,  urge  the 
Congress  to  InlUate  (a)  an  investigation  of 
disorders  on  all  Colleges  campuses,  (b)  to 
Investigate  the  Influence  of  the  above  cited 
groupe  at  all  educational  institutions  and 
(c)  to  InvesUgato  the  Interference  by  any 
Individual  or  individuals  In  the  normal  proc- 
ess of  the  majority  of  studenta  to  obtain  an 
education,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  all  personnel  on  the  admin- 
istrative level  at  educaUonal  Institutions  In 
this  Nation  take  positive  action  to  assert  their 
position  and  expel.  If  necessary,  thoee  Indi- 
viduals responsible  for  such  disruptive  ac- 
tivities and  college  campus  disorders. 
Sincerely  yours, 

L.  E.  SHtrcBUx. 
National  Commander. 

CoMMrrrzx  on  Vetxbans'  ArrAnts, 

Washington,  D.C,  June  11,  1969. 
Hon.  Ebjth  Obxen, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C 

Dbab  COLI.XA0UX:  This  has  reference  to  the 
proposed  amendmenta  to  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  which  would  provide  a  basis 
for  the  withholding  of  Federal  funds  from 
certain  Individuals  Involved  in  campus  dis- 
orders. I  think  It  is  entirely  appropriate  that 
a  veteran  receiving  an  educational  and  train- 
ing allowance  under  Chapter  34,  Title  38,  U.S. 
Code,  should  be  subject  to  these  provisions. 
Veterans'  beneflta  are  not  an  earned  right. 
They  are  a  gratuity  and  historically  these 
benefito  have  been  conditioned  upon  com- 
pliance with  various  standards  set  by  Fed- 
eral laws. 

Since  the  early  days  of  the  education  and 
training  program  for  World  War  II.  veter- 
an's beneflta  have  been  withheld  from  vet- 
erans attending  educational  institutions 
subversive  in  character.  This  provision  has 
been  continued  in  the  programs  for  Korea 
and  Poet-Korea  veterans,  and  under  the 
laws  today,  the  Administrator  of  Veterans 
Affairs  may  not  make  a  payment  of  an  edu- 
cational assistance  allowance  to  any  eligible 
person  under  Chapters  34  and  36  of  Title  38 
for  a  course  in  an  educational  institution 
while  it  is  listed  by  the  Attorney  General 
imder  Section  12  of  Executive  Order  10450. 
The  law  also  contains  appropriate  sanctions 
for  persona  submitting  false  statementa  re- 
garding education  and  training.  It  requires 
that  the  veteran  be  in  proper  attendance 
and  make  satisfactory  progress.  It  seems  en- 
tirely consistent  with  the  basic  purposes  of 
Title  38  that  paymenta  of  the  education  and 
training  allowance  should  not  be  made  to  an 
individual  who  indulges  In  acUvitlee  which 
detract  from  his  own  educational  pursuits 
and  tends  to  deprive  others  of  their  rights 
to  obtain  an  education. 

I  doubt  that  there  are  many  veterans  In- 
volved in  these  activities,  but  In  view  of 
the  concerted  attempta  being  made  to  orga- 
nize dissension  in  the  Armed  Forces,  I  think 
it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  until  some  of 
these  cases  come  to  light.  In  Informal  con- 
ferences with  representatives  of  the  veter- 
ans' organizations  I  have  gained  the  Impres- 
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sion  that  these  organizations  are  very  much 
oppoeed  to  the  campus  disorders  and  have 
no   sympathy   for   any    veteran   who   would 
participate  In  these  disorders. 
Sincerely, 

Olin  S.  Txacxtx, 

Chairman. 

Mrs.  OREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I 
would  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  fol- 
low the  suggestion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Pucinski),  and  to  Insert  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  a  copy  of  the  bill,  HJl.  11941. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
It  is  also  important  to  point  out  one  dis- 
tinction: I  believe  that  many  of  the 
Members  who  have  spoken  out  against 
any  Federal  legislation  dealing  with  stu- 
dent unrest  are  still  motivated  to  a  great 
extent  by  some  of  the  legislation  that  is 
pending  before  the  Congress  now,  and 
before  our  committee. 

In  the  last  few  months  many  Members 
of  Congress  have  introduced  very  restric- 
tive and  punitive  bills.  There  are  any 
number  of  bUls  pending  before  our  com- 
mittee that  would  automatically  cut  oft 
the  flow  of  all  Federal  funds  to  any  in- 
stitution of  higher  learning  that  has  ex- 
perienced any  serious  unrest. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  opposing  that  kind 
of  legislation.  Insofar  as  I  know  most  of 
those  who  are  sponsoring  the  bill.  H.R. 
11941.  including  the  distinguished  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon  (Mrs.  Green). 
are  opposed  to  that  kind  of  legislation  be- 
cause if  that  kind  of  legislation  were  to 
be  adopted  it  would  play  into  the  hands 
of  those  who  want  to  continue  the  dis- 
ruption in  our  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  Under  those  proposals  any 
small  group  of  people  starting  a  riot  or 
a  disturbance  on  a  campus  could  indeed 
bring  to  a  complete  halt  and  standstill 
all  of  the  Federal  activities  on  that 
campus. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  congratulate 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  for  rejecting 
that  approach  to  the  problem  in  dealing 
with  imrest  at  our  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  But  I  suspect  that  many  well- 
meaning  educators  who  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  look  at  H.R.  11941  are  un- 
aware of  the  fact  that  the  committee  took 
cognizance  of  the  punitive  legislation 
pending  before  the  Congress  and  re- 
jected it.  and  then  wrote  this  bill  as  a 
workable,  reasonable  alternative  to  the 
problem. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  those  who 
would  have  us  believe  that  somehow  or 
other  nothing  needs  to  be  done,  those 
who  say  we  do  not  need  any  legislation, 
we  can  solve  the  problem  ourselves,  are 
really  whistling  in  a  graveyard.  They  are 
out  of  touch  with  reality,  and  certainly 
are  truly  unmindful  of  the  mood  of  this 
Congress. 

If  they  need  anything  to  jar  them  into 
reaUty.  let  them  look  at  the  vote  yester- 
day on  the  amendment  offered  by  one 
of  our  Members  to  strike  out  of  the 
NASA  bin  a  provision  that  would  deny 
Federal  funds  to  those  who  participated 


In  riots  and  disturbances.  That  amend- 
ment was  rejected  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  by  a  vote  of  80  to  15. 

So  those  who  say.  "Well,  you  do  not 
need  any  legislation"— in  my  judgment 
are  inviting  a  process  which  is  least  de- 
sirable, and  that  is.  of  trying  to  write 
this  legislation  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
I  reminded  my  committee  earlier  today 
how  a  few  years  ago  we  experienced  a 
similar  situation  on  the  minimum  wage 
bill  that  came  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
and  in  the  closing  minutes  of  debate  and 
the  closing  minutes  for  offering  amend- 
ments on  the  bill,  one  of  the  Members 
offered  an  amendment  that  nobody  had 
seen  and  had  never  been  studied  and 
there  was  no  time  to  discuss  it.  The 
amendment  was  approved  by  a  voice  vote 
on  the  floor  of  the  House.  The  Whole 
House  was  shocked  the  following  day 
when  in  this  very  Well  I  told  the  House 
that  in  that  amendment  they  had  re- 
moved from  minimum  wage  coverage  14 
million  Americans  who  had  been  cov- 
ered by  the  minimum  wage  law  for  many 
years. 

I  think  we  have  tried  honestly  and 
sincerely  and  diligently  to  come  up  with 
a  bill  that  will  help  the  universities  to  re- 
store some  semblance  of  order  out  of 
chaos  on  their  campuses.  We  have  care- 
fully avoided  writing  into  this  bill  Fed- 
eral standards  or  Federal  requirements 
which  would  impose  a  big  brother  Fed- 
eral attitude  on  the  institutions  of  higher 
learning  in  this  country. 

I  think  anyone  who  reads  this  bill 
carefully  must  concede  and  must  admit 
that  there  are  no  Federal  limitations  or 
restrictions.  Furthermore,  we  have  sat  in 
the  last  few  days,  trying  to  move  this  bill 
from  our  committee.  If  any  member  of 
the  committee  feels  that  some  language 
is  not  particularly  clear,  let  him  come 
before  the  committee  and  in  an  orderly 
process  offer  his  amendments. 

I  think  members  of  this  committee 
are  reasonable  people.  We  have  seen 
compromise  effectuated  time  and  time 
again  on  major  legislation  where  there 
was  good  will.  I  must  say  on  behalf  of 
the  sponsors  of  this  legislation  and  as 
one  of  the  cosponsors  of  this  legislation, 
there  is  good  will  on  my  part.  I  am 
willing  to  listen  to  any  member  of  that 
committee  offer  any  amendment.  If  it 
makes  sense  and  if  there  is  something 
that  they  feel  we  have  overlooked  and  if 
there  indeed  is  something  in  this  bill 
that  would  create  the  very  thing  that  we 
do  not  want — any  Federal  controls  over 
institutions  of  higher  learning — let  them 
make  that  observation  to  the  committee 
and  I  will  be  glad  to  support  amendments 
to  cure  the  defect. 

I  think  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent)  made  a 
very  strong  and  persuasive  point  today 
when  he  said  in  committee  that  those 
who  abstain  from  participation  In  the 
writing  of  this  bill  and  those  who  fall 
to  show  up  to  give  us  a  quorum  so  we  can 
move  forward  with  this  legislation  are 
emulating  the  very  tactics  of  those  on 
the  university  campuses  when  they  par- 
tlclt>ate  In  disrupting  the  orderly  proc- 
esses in  the  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing. 


So  it  seems  to  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Is 
why  we  have  taken  this  time  today  to 
discuss  this  bill. 

I  honestly  believe  that  this  bill  can 
make  a  significant  and  substantial  con- 
tribution toward  restoring  greater  sta- 
bility on  the  campuses  of  America's  uni- 
versities and  colleges. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  time  Is  long 
past  due  when  we  In  this  Congress  ought 
to  realize  that  John  Q.  Public  is  getting 
pretty  tired  of  seeing  his  money  going 
for  these  projects  and  then  watehlng 
that  money  go  up  in  smoke  In  violence 
and  in  disorder. 

I  think  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  ought  to  take  full  notice  of  the 
attitudes  of  the  American  people.  If  there 
is  any  meaning  to  the  concept  of  repre- 
sentative government,  it  is  high  time 
that  we  realize  what  the  American  pub- 
lic is  trying  to  tell  us.  I  think  all  over  this 
country  It  Is  eminently  clear  that  the 
American  citizen  Is  deeply  concerned 
about  what  Is  happening  In  America. 
This  legislation  tries  to  make  a  step 
forward. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  on 
the  committee  to  join  with  us. 

If  there  are  weaknesses  in  this  bill 
and  if  there  is  something  we  have  not 
noticed — if  they  can  make  some  mean- 
ingful contribution  toward  improving 
this  legislation,  I,  for  one,  am  willing  to 
listen  and  I  am  sure  every  other  member 
of  the  committee  is  willing  to  listen  and 
support  appropriate  amendments. 

One  amendment  I  Intend  to  offer 
would  provide  that  all  rules  and  regula- 
tions promulgated  by  the  commissioner 
to  effectuate  the  provisions  of  this  act 
must  follow  the  provisions  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedures  Act  and  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  for  full 
discussion  and  debate  before  they  can 
become  effective.  There  will  be  no  guide- 
lines if  I  can  help  it. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  bill  which  we  have  been  discussing 
and  which  we  ask  be  given  the  considera- 
tion of  all  our  colleagues  follows: 

H.R.  11941 
A  bill  to  encourage  Institutions  of  higher 
education  to  adopt  rules  and  regulations 
to  govern  the  conduct  of  studenta  and 
faculty,  to  assure  the  right  to  free  expres- 
sion, to  assist  such  institutions  In  their 
efforte  to  prevent  and  control  campus  dis- 
orders, and  to  amend  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Higher  Education 
Protection  and  Freedom  of  Expression  Act 
of  1969". 

Tttle  I — Prevention  and  Control  op 

Disruptive  Acts 

statement  of  findings  and  purpose 

Sec.  101.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that  the  primary  responsibility  for  maintain- 
ing freedom  of  expression,  public  order,  and 
the  effective  functioning  of  the  educational 
processes  at  American  Institutions  of  higher 
education  reste  with  the  trustees,  adminis- 
trators, and  other  duly-appointed  collegiate 
otBclals. 

(b)  In  Ught  of  the  finding  set  forth  in 
subsection  (a).  It  Is  the  piupose  of  this 
Act— 

( 1 )  to  maintain  within  the  scholarly  com- 
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munlty  tlM  barto  AiiMrloui  oano«pto  of  frw 
dom   of   thoucht,   Ixiqulry,   ezpreMton.   and 
orderly  MMmbly, 

(3)  to  ■■Irt  tboa*  who  wish  to  punu« 
their  education  In  a  campua  atonoapbere  free 
of  dUruptlon  and  vlotanoe, 

(3)  to  affocd  •noonragement  and  oppor- 
tunity to  adndniatraton,  faculty  and  atu- 
denta  In  worklnc  for  onlerly  progTMa. 

(4)  to  aMUt  the  academic  community  In 
malntalnlTH  inatltutlona  of  higher  edueatloa 
as  centen  for  the  free  Interchanga  of  Idaaa. 
and 

(6)  to  aasure  reaaonable  protection  of  the 
Vedaral  Inveatment  In  higher  educational 
proframa. 

nfarriTUTioMAi.  Acnoir  asQinaio  to  raamtr 

Atn     COICnOX.      HIOKKB      ZDVCA-nOltAL      CON- 
FLICTS AXD  IUSBT7PTIVI  ACTS 

Sac.  loa.  (a)  Kach  InaUtutlon  of  higher 
education  (a*  defined  in  the  first  sentence  of 
section  1201  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1968)  which  participates  or  propoees  to  par- 
ticipate In  a  program  or  activity  receiving 
financial  support,  as  set  forth  In  section  104. 
from  any  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  aliaU  file  with  the  Commlasloner  of 
Sducattan  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Commissioner")  within  sixty  days  following 
the  exutctment  of  this  Act,  or  by  January  1, 
M70.  whichever  Is  later,  or  In  the  case  of  a 
naw  Inatltution  or  one  which  has  not  pre- 
viously applied  for  federal  funds,  at  the  time 
of  filing  Its  initial  application  for  participa- 
tion In  such  prograni  or  activity,  a  cartlflca- 
tlon  which — 

(1)  afflrms  the  Intention  of  the  Institution 
to  take  all  appropriate  actions  to  attain  the 
purposes  set  forth  in  section  101(b),  and 
sets  forth  such  programs  of  action  as  the 
governing  board  of  the  Institution,  after  con- 
sultation with  administrators,  faculty  and 
students,  deems  appropriate  to  prevent  at 
such  Institution  the  occurrence,  or  to  aasure 
the  timely  termination,  of  actions  which 
tend  to  defeat  such  purposes,  and 

(3)  sets  forth  rules  and  regulations  which 
are  In  effect  at  such  institution  (or.  If  none 
are  in  effect,  a  set  of  rules  and  regulations 
which  will  be  put  into  effect  within  sixty 
days)  relating  to  standards  of  admlnlstra- 
tlva  practice,  conduct  of  students  and 
fac\ilty,  and  other  university  employees  and 
the  maintenance  of  public  order  and  the  con- 
tinuing function  of  the  educatlotial  proc- 
eeses  on  the  properties  and  facilities  of  the 
Institution.  Such  rules  and  regulations  shall 
be  certified  after  consultation  with  adminis- 
trators, faculty,  and  students,  and  shall  as 
a  minimum — 

(A)  provide  for  an  effective  means  to  as- 
sure adequate  opportunity  for  free  expres- 
sion, consultation  and  orderly  discussion  of 
educational  and  associated  problems  which 
affect  and  are  of  concern  to  trustees,  admin- 
istrators, faculty,  and  students  of  the 
Institution; 

(B)  govern  the  administrative  practice, 
the  conduct  of  students,  faculty,  other  staff, 
and  visitors  on  such  property  and  facilities; 

(C)  aasure  that  fair  procedures  will  be 
adopted  to  deal  with  cases  of  administrative 
personnel,  faculty  and  other  staff,  and  stu- 
dents charged  with  violation  of  such  Insti- 
tution's rules  and  regulations:  and 

(D)  clearly  set  forth  a  Ubie  of  penalties 
for  violations  of  such  rules  and  regulations. 

(b)  Revisions  to  siich  rules  and  regula- 
tions shall  be  filed  with  the  Oommlsaloner 
not  later  than  ten  days  following  their  adop- 
tion. 

(c)  If  the  Commissioner  determines  that 
an  Institution  of  higher  education  has  failed 
to  file  the  certification  required  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  (b).  he  shall  Immediately  give 
notice  to  all  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies providing  financial  assistance  for  pro- 
grams and  activities  at  the  Institution.  Thaf. 
after,  such  institution  shall  not  be  eligible 


for  the  award  of  any  Federal  Ww»w«»ipi  sup- 
port as  set  forth  In  section  104.  until  such 
time  as  the  Commissioner  shall  determine 
that  such  failure  to  file  has  been  oorracted. 

(d)  When  the  Commissioner  determines 
that  special  drcumstances  exist  whleh  wmild 
make  the  application  of  the  preceding  sub- 
section Inequitable,  unjust  or  not  In  the 
public  Interest,  he  may  waive  Its  applleation 
to  the  Institution,  In  whole  or  in  part. 

(e)  Any  Institution  of  higher  education 
which  Is  dlssatlsfled  with  the  Commission- 
er's final  action  with  respect  to  any  matter 
arising  out  of  this  section  shall  have  the 
same  right  of  appeal  under  the  same  condl- 
t.ons  as  a  State  under  section  608  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1066. 

ASeiSTANal    BT    COMMISSIOKKa    OF    KOUCATION 

Sac.  103.  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized 
to  provide,  only  upon  request,  appropriate 
technical  and  other  assistance  to  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  In  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

FB>auu.T  AsaiaTas  psooaaita  covntsD  bt  act 
Sac.  104.  For  the  purposes  of  thU  UUe, 
financial  support  includes  all  forms  of  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  Including  but  not 
limited  to  research  grants  and  contracts, 
fellowship  grants,  loans  and  grants  for  con- 
struction of  facilities,  grants  for  library  re- 
sources and  Instructional  equipment,  grants 
for  teacher  training,  and  grants  for  curricu- 
lum Improvement. 

mutlNATION    OF   TtTLX    I 

Sac.  105.  This  title  shall  expire  five  years 
after  the  date  of  Its  enactment. 

TTTLB  II— HIGHER  EDUCATION 
AMENDMENTS  OF   1068 

Sac.  201.  (a)  Section  504  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1966  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sac.  504  (a)  If  an  InsUtuUon  of  higher 
edticatlon  determines,  after  affording  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  an  Individual 
attending,  teaching,  doing  research  or  other- 
wise employed  by.  such  Institution,  that  such 
Individual  has  been  convicted  by  any  court  of 
record  of  any  crime  which  was  committed 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Higher 
Education  Protection  and  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  of  1069  and  which  Involved  the 
use  of  (or  assistance  to  others  in  the  use  of) 
force,  disruption,  or  the  seizure  of  property 
under  control  of  any  Institution  of  higher 
education  to  prevent  ofllclals  or  students  In 
such  Institutions  from  engaging  In  their 
duties  or  pursuing  their  studies,  and  that 
such  crime  was  of  a  serious  nature  and  con- 
tributed to  a  substantial  disruption  of  the 
adnxinlstratlon  of  the  institution  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  crime  was  committed, 
then  the  Institution  which  such  Individual 
attends,  or  Is  employed  by.  shall  deny  for  a 
period  up  to  five  years  any  further  payments 
to.  or  for  the  direct  benefit  of.  such  Individual 
under  any  of  the  programs  specified  In  sub- 
section (d).  If  an  Institution  denies  an  Indi- 
vidual assistance  under  the  authority  of  the 
preceding  sentence  of  this  subsection,  then 
any  Institution  which  such  Individual  sub- 
sequently attends  shall  deny  for  the  remain- 
der of  that  period  any  further  payment  to, 
or  for  the  direct  benefit  of.  such  Individual 
under  any  of  the  programs  specified  In  sub- 
section (d). 

"(b)  If  an  insUtuUon  of  higher  educa- 
tion determines.  aft«r  affording  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing  to  an  individual 
attending,  teaching,  doing  research,  or  other- 
wise employed  by.  such  Institution,  that 
such  Individual  has  willfully  reftiaed  to  obey 
a  lawful  regulation  or  order  of  such  Institu- 
tion after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Higher  Education  Protection  and  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  of  1060,  and  that  such 
refusal  was  of  a  serious  nature  and  con- 
tributed to  a  substantial  disruption  of  the 


admlnistiatlon  of  soeh  institution,  then 
such  institution  shall  deny,  for  a  period 
up  to  flva  yean,  any  further  payment  to,  or 
for  the  direct  bsnaflt  of,  such  individual 
under  any  of  the  programs  speciHed  in  sub- 
section (d).  If  an  Institution  denies  an  in- 
dividual assistance  under  the  authority  of 
the  preceding  sentence  of  this  subsection, 
then  any  Institution  which  such  Individual 
subsequently  attends  shall  deny  for  the  re- 
mainder of  that  period  any  further  payment 
to,  or  for  the  direct  benefit  of,  such  Indi- 
vidual under  any  of  tike  programs  specified 
in  subsection  (d) . 

"(c)  As  a  condition  to  receipt  of  any  pay- 
ment described  In  subsection  (d)  (1)  (3) 
(3)  (4)  (6)  (6)  and  (0)  the  public  or  private 
agency,  officer,  institution,  or  organization 
making  the  payment  shall  require  the  In- 
dividual to  whom  the  payment  is  made  to 
execute  an  affidavit  (In  such  form  as  the 
Commissioner  shall  prescribe)  with  respect 
to  any  finding  made  by  an  institution  of 
higher  education  under  subsections  (a)  or 
(b).  Section  1001  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  shall  apply  with  respect  to  such  affi- 
davits. In  regard  to  payments  deecrlbed  In 
subsection  (d)  not  processed  or  disbursed 
through  the  Institution,  the  Institution 
shall  notify  the  public  or  private  agency, 
officer,  institution,  or  organization  maldng 
such  payment  to  an  individual  as  deecrlbed 
In  subsection  (d)  that  such  Individual  has 
been  denied  payment.  No  payment  shall  be 
made  to  any  such  Individual  for  the  period 
determined  by  the  Institution  under  sub- 
section (a)  or  subaectl(»i  (b).  Any  such 
agency,  officer.  Institution,  or  organization 
that  violates  this  subsection  shall  be  liable 
to  the  United  States  for  the  amounts  paid 
In  violation  of  the  subsection. 

"(d)  The  payments  referred  to  in  the  pre- 
ceding subsections  of  this  section  are  the 
following: 

"(1)  payments  to  students  under  a  stu- 
dent loan  program  carried  on  by  an  Institu- 
tion of  higher  education  under  title  n  at 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1058. 

"(3)  payments  to  students  under  a  stu- 
dent loan  program  carried  on  by  an  Institu- 
tion of  higher  education  under  part  C  of  title 
Vn  or  part  B  of  title  VUI  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act. 

"(3)  payments  under  the  student  loan 
Insurance  program  under  part  B  of  title  IV 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1065. 

"(4)  payments  under  a  college  work-study 
program  carried  on  under  part  C  of  title  IV 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1065. 

"(5)  paynients  of  salary  to  teachers  and 
other  employees  of  Institutions  of  higher 
education,  who  are  employed  in  connection 
with  the  training  of  volunteers  for  the  Peace 
Corps  or  for  service  In  domestic  volunteer 
service  programs  carried  on  under  title  vili 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1064. 

"(6)  payments  of  salary  to  teachers  and 
other  employees  of  Institutions  of  higher  ed- 
ucation who  receive  their  salaries  from  funds 
made  available  under  title  in  of  the  Higher 
EducaUon  Act  of  1965. 

"(7)  payments  of  subsistence  allowances 
under  section  1504  or  of  educational  assist- 
ance allowances  under  subchapter  rv  of 
chapter  34.  or  of  subchapter  IV  of  chapter 
36  of  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code,  or 

"(8)  payment  of  a  child's  insurance  bene- 
fit under  section  203(d)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  a  student  who  at  the  time  of 
the  act  for  which  be  is  convicted,  had  at- 
tained age  18  and  was  not  under  a  disability 
(as  defined  In  section  233(d)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act), 

"(9)  other  payments  to  students  or  faculty 
members  at  Institutions  of  higher  education 
under  fellowships,  scholarships,  trainee- 
ships,  or  research  grants  carried  on  with 
Federal  funds. 

"(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section  a  stu- 
dent shall  be  deemed  to  have  received  a  pay- 
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ment  referred  to  in  subsection  (d)  If  such  a 
payment  was  received  by  his  parent,  guard- 
Ian,  or  by  any  other  person  for  his  benefit. 

"(f)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  limiting  or  prejudicing  the  rights 
and  prerogatives  of  any  Institution  of  higher 
education  to  institute  and  carry  out  an  Inde- 
pendent disciplinary  proceeding  pursuant  to 
existing  authority,  practice,  and  law." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  not  be  deemed  to  affect  the  appli- 
cability of  section  504  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1068,  as  In  effect  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  with  respect 
to  acts  committed  prior  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Section  427(a)(2)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1065  Is  amended  by 
redesignating  subparagraph  (G)  as  (H)  and 
by  Inserting  after  subparagraph  (F)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(G)  provides  that,  contingent  upon  cer- 
tification by  the  Institution  at  which  the  bor- 
rower Is  enrolled  that  he  Is  In  good  standing, 
the  loan  will  be  paid  in  periodic  Installments 
(as  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner)  which 
are  geared  to  the  borrower's  rate  of  neces- 
sary expenditure,  and" 

(b)  Effective  July  1,  1970,  section  428(b)  (1) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  redesignating  sub- 
paragraph (K)  as  (L)  and  by  inserting  after 
subparagraph  (J)  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph : 

"(K)  requires  that,  contingent  upon  certi- 


fication by  the  Institution  at  which  the  bor- 
rower is  enrolled  that  he  is  In  good  standing, 
the  loan  be  paid  In  periodic  Installments  (as 
prescribed  by  the  Commissioner)  which  are 
geared  to  the  borrower's  rate  of  necessary 
expenditure;  and" 
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SHIPPING  CARRYING  SUPPLIES  TO 
NORTH  VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Chamberlain) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  decision  to  recall  some  25,000 
American  troops  from  the  struggle  in 
Vietnam  is  clearly  a  significant  milestone 
and  offers  great  hope  that  the  beginning 
of  the  end  is  now  in  sight.  This  action 
stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  total  ab- 
sence of  any  discernible  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  to  end  the  con- 
flict, as  the  weekly  casualty  figures  so 
unmistakably  attest.  Another  barometer 
of  the  Hanoi  regime's  commitment  to  a 
war  economy  is  to  be  found  in  the  con- 
stant seaborne  traflSc  carrying  supplies 
into  North  Vietnamese  ports.  Many  of 
these  ships  are  Communist  vessels  but  a 
substantial  number  of  these  monthly  ar- 

FREE  WORLD  SHIPPING  TO  NORTH  VIETNAM,  1969 
IGRT— Cross  tonnage;  DWT— Deadweight  tonnagel 


rivals  continue  to  be  vessels  of  free  world 
registry  imder  charter  to  Communist  gov- 
ernments. 

During  the  month  of  May,  according 
to  Department  of  Defense  information, 
12  more  ships  flying  free  world  flags 
steamed  into  North  Vietnam.  This  brings 
the  total  so  far  this  year  to  49  such  ar- 
rivals and  compares  to  the  61  arrivals 
for  the  same  period  in  1968.  Last  month 
this  traflBc  consisted  of  nine  vessels  flying 
the  British  flag  with  one  each  bearing  the 
registry  of  the  Somali  Republic,  Cyprus, 
and  Malta.  While  detailed  Information 
about  the  cargoes  involved  is  classifled, 
the  reports  leave  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  strategic  goods  are  included  as  well 
as  other  supplies  which  help  North  Viet- 
nam to  maintain  its  aggressive  policy  in 
the  south. 

Although  the  incidents  of  terror,  mor- 
tar attacks  and  assassinations  dominate 
the  headlines,  the  steady  flow  of  the  sup- 
plies which  help  to  underwrite  a  policy 
of  wholesale  murder  is  obviously  of  cru- 
cial importance.  A  greater  effort  must 
yet  be  made  to  stop  this  immoral  trade. 
At  this  point  I  insert  a  chart  concerning 
free  world  shipping  to  North  Vietnam 
during  1969. 
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EMASCULATION  OP  THE  NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD YOUTH  CORPS  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hechler  of  West  Virginia) .  Under  previ- 
ous order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Farbstein)  is  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Nixon  administration  has  taken  great 
pains  to  give  the  people  of  this  country 
the  Impression  that  it  is  doing  every- 
thing possible  to  alleviate  the  problems 
of  the  poor. 

The  newspapers  contain  only  favor- 
able publicity  such  as  the  extension  of 
the  antipoverty  programs  for  2  years 
with  no  cut  in  fimds,  and  promises  to 
furnish  Job  Corps  trainees,  affected  by 
the  closing  of  59  Job  Corps  centers,  with 
other  training  opportunities  in  urban 
areas,  such  as  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps. 

The  facts  however,  are  otherwise. 
Quietly,  but  systematically,  the  out-of- 
school,  year-round  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  program,  one  of  the  most  valuable 
programs  in  the  country  to  furnish  work 
experience  and  job  training  to  under- 
privileged youth  between  the  ages  of  16 
to  21  years  of  age  is  being  emasculated. 

The  year-around,  out-of-school  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  program  was  bom 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
October  1964  for  the  express  purpose  of 
serving  these  disadvantaged  youth. 


In  a  telegram  dated  May  20,  1968,  the 
Regional  Manpower  Administrator  for 
the  Department  of  Labor,  J.  Terrell 
Whitsitt,  ordered  the  out-of-school 
year-round  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
of  the  city  of  New  York  to  immediately 
stop  enrolling  youth  over  18  years  of  age 
into  the  program.  Only  16-  and  17-year- 
olds  could  be  enrolled  and  that  this  was 
nationwide.  * 

On  Wednesday,  June  4,  1969,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  regional  office  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  at  a  meeting  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
of  Delegate  Agencies  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  informed  all  assembled  that  there 
would  be  an  immediate  freeze  on  all  en- 
rollment— including  16-  and  17-year- 
olds — until  the  out-of-school,  year- 
roimd  quota  for  the  city  of  New  York 
had  been  cut  by  one-third  and  that  this 
must  be  effected  by  August  31,  1969.  This, 
after  the  New  York  Times  on  June  3, 
printed  the  release  that  President  Nixon 
was  favoring  the  poverty  programs  with 
$100  million  more  than  last  year. 

The  moves  being  made  quietly  have 
closed  the  doors  to  disadvantaged  and 
poor  youth  in  every  corner  of  the  Na- 
tion. Their  efforts  to  better  themselves 
by  becoming  involved  in  a  program  that 
offered  them  work-experience,  job  train- 
ing, vocational  guidance,  counseling,  re- 
mediation and  a  ladder  to  help  in  their 
efforts  to  climb  out  of  the  depths  of  de- 
spair, to  overcome  past  histories  of  fail- 


ure, and  offer  a  chance  toward  other 
than  a  dead-end  low^level  job,  were  sud- 
denly aborted!  What  are  these  16-  to  21- 
year-old  youth  to  do?  Most  of  them  are 
hard-core  and  will  not  be  accepted  by 
programs  in  the  private  sector. 

In  my  district  there  is  as  much  need 
as  any  in  the  country  for  the  continu- 
ance and  expansion  of  these  services. 
Any  cessation  of  such  services  would  be 
extremely  distressful  to  my  community — 
and  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt — 
would  lead  to  serious  and  ugly  con- 
frontations between  the  neighborhood 
residents  and  the  city  administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that,  not  only  the  funds  which 
have  been  cut  from  the  budget  be  re- 
stored, but  that  additional  moneys  be 
allocated  at  once  to  assure  the  continu- 
ance of  the  progrsmis  which  are  part  of 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  pro- 
grams. 

The  needs  of  the  ghetto  resident  can- 
not be  met  by  feeding  him  with  words 
while,  in  fact,  the  meager  support  they 
are  now  receiving  is  being  withdrawn. 

It  will  once  again  offer  evidence  to 
poor  people,  that  demonstrations,  riots, 
and  violence  are  the  only  effective  means 
of  obtaining  and  keeping  programs  they 
want  and  need. 

The  Nixon  administration  through  the 
policies  of  its  Labor  Department,  is  re- 
verting to  Mr.  Nixon's  former  image  of 
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InaenattlTlty  to  the  needs  of  the  poor 
and  dtatdvantaced.  The  new  Nixon's  old 
colors  are  showing. 


A  SCHOOL  SUPERINTKNDENT 
8PKAK8  0UT 

(Mr.  DEVINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rkcobo  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  OEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  James  M. 
Dlley.  Jr.,  superintendent  of  schools  at 
Hllllard,  Ohio,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Co- 
Ixmibus  Dispatch  which  I  feel  conunands 
the  attention  of  all  thinking  Americans. 
Mr.  Dlley  does  not  hesitate  to  speak 
out  nor  does  he  blush  at  the  prospect  of 
being  labeled  as  "square"  or  "old  fash- 
ioned," merely  because  he  demonstrates 
a  love  of  country. 

I  am  happy,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  share  Mr. 
Diley's  comments,  which  are  as  follows: 
T*t7*  MXANXNo  OF  Flag  DcacuasB  ar  Vtmutt 
or  Snmcs  m  Koisa 
To  the  Editob: 
-  DuitBg  the  Korean  conflict,  I  was  sUtloned 
*t  a  Korean  air  baae  called  tbe  "Randolpta 
Field  of  Korea."  At  this  baa«,  a  small  num- 
ber of  Americans  trained  Koreans  to  fly  and 
man  the  Republic  of  Korea  Air  Force. 

The  base  was  located  near  the  ocean  In  a 
wide,  beautiful,  green  valley,  dotted  with  rice 
paddlea.  0\ir  compound  was  located  on  the 
summit  of  a  small  bill  which  overlooked  the 
entire  base.  Due  to  the  nearness  of  the  ocean 
and  the  complete  lack  of  industry  In  the 
area,  the  air  was  sparkling  clean  and  usually 
a  breeze  was  stirring. 

At  the  end  of  each  day,  as  I  walked  up  the 
bill  to  our  compound,  I  was  Invariably 
treated  to  a  magnlflcent,  over-whelming 
sight.  On  top  of  that  Korean  hill,  pinpointed 
by  the  weatem  sun,  with  the  stark,  blue  sky 
as  a  background,  was  Old  Glory  In  all  her 
majesty,  rippling  in  the  soft  evening  breeze. 
Kvery  part  of  that  banner  was  indelibly 
marked.  Every  star  and  every  stripe  was 
plainly  Tlsible. 

It  Is  dliBcuIt  to  describe  the  trentendous 
Impact  the  sight  that  beautiful  flag  had  on 
me.  &fy  pulse  would  quicken,  my  breath 
would  shorten,  and  my  heart  would  brim 
with  pride. 

Tlieae  feelings  were  always  a  bit  of  a 
mystery  to  me.  As  a  soldier,  I  had  great  re- 
spect for  the  flag,  and  great  love  for  our 
country.  Certainly  my  feelings  were  related 
to  these  factors,  but  there  had  to  be  more. 
I  have  puzzled  over  these  reactions  many 
times.  I  finally  concluded  that  the  tremen- 
dous symbolism  wrapped  up  in  Old  GlMy 
greatly    contributed    to    these    reactions. 

Beautiful  Old  Glory,  flying  on  that  Korean 
hill,  was  supported  by  a  rich,  courageous 
heritage,  unlike  any  other  flag  in  the  world. 
Old  Glory,  wherever  she  la  displayed  loudly 
proclaims,  "Here  is  the  hope  of  democracy, 
the  voice  of  freedom,  the  sounds  of  great 
Industrial  nUght;  the  banner  of  human 
worth;  the  symbol  of  free  minds  operating 
In  free  Institutions:  and  the  grave  of  op- 
pression and  slavery." 

As  we  again  observe  Memorial  Day  may 
otir  schools  be  renunded  that  they  have  the 
enormous  reeponalMUty  of  ""^klpg  sure  our 
students  fully  apprectate  the  iTn»^ning  of 
being  free.  May  the  ultra-liberal  profeaaors, 
the  dissenters,  and  the  SD6  be  reminded 
that  thetr  ezpreaslona  and  actions  are  poe- 
slble  only  because  men  have  fought  and  died 
to  preeerve  precious  freedoms.  May  all 
Americans  everywhere,  dedicate  themselves 
to  the  task  of  making  sure  Old  Glory  will 
wave  forevflr. 

Jams  If.  DiLST.  Jr. 

Httitami. 


REPRESENTATIVE  HANSEN  OP 
IDAHO  INTRODUCES  LBOI8LA- 
TION  TO  CONVEY  PHOSPHATE 
RIGHTS  TO  THE  STATE  OP  IDAHO 

(Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rbcoro  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  HJl.  12040  to 
convey  to  the  State  of  Idaho  phosphate 
rights  which  were  reserved  by  the  Ped- 
eral  Oovemment  In  certain  lands  owned 
by  the  State  of  Idaho. 

The  SUte  of  Idaho  was  admitted  to 
the  Union  on  July  3,  1890.  Section  4  of 
the  Idaho  Admission  Act  grants  to  the 
State  certain  specified  lands  from  the 
unreserved  public  domain.  Each  sur- 
veyed section  16  and  36.  In  every  town- 
ship, was  granted  to  the  State  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  the  public  schools. 
Other  grants  were  made  for  the  benefit 
of  other  State  institutions. 

In  some  cases  section  16  or  36.  or  a 
part  thereof,  was  not  available  because 
of  reservations  made  prior  to  statehood 
or  before  surveys  were  made  or  where 
such  section  had  been  acquired  through 
mineral  or  land  laws.  In  siich  cases  the 
State  of  Idaho  was  permitted  to  select 
lands  in  lieu  from  available  unreserved 
surveyed  public  lands.  This  authority 
was  provided  in  the  act  of  Pebruary  28, 
1891—26  SUt.  796;  43  U  S.C.  851-«52. 

Article  9  of  the  constitution  of  the 
State  of  Idaho  established  the  public 
school  endowment  fund  and  provided 
that  it  shall  remain  forever  inviolate  and 
intact  to  protect  the  income  from  the 
lands  granted  to  the  State  of  Idaho  for 
school  purposes  as  well  as  the  proceeds 
from  the  Mde  of  any  such  lands. 

Originally  mineral  lands  were  not 
available  for  lieu  selections  nor  could 
mineral  sections  in  place  be  granted.  The 
law  was  amended  on  January  25,  1927 — 
44  Stat.  1026,  as  amended  by  43  U  S.C. 
860 — so  the  State  could  acquire  sections 
in  place  when  surveyed  regardless  of  the 
mineral  classification.  Previous  to  this.  In 
1923.  the  Idaho  Legislature  had  passed  a 
law  reserving  all  minerals  to  the  State, 
and  the  revenue  from  those  lands  has  en- 
hanced Idaho's  public  school  endowment 
fund. 

Many  of  the  sections  16  and  36  as  pro- 
jected were  included  in  national  forests 
and  other  reservations  before  they  were 
surveyed.  Therefore,  lieu  lands  were  se- 
lected, using  these  sections  as  base.  Such 
lands  were  shown  In  approved  selection 
lists  15,  16.  and  21  filed  by  the  SUte  of 
Idaho  and  approved  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  on  January  31,  1918, 
March  27,  1918,  and  December  27.  1919, 
respectively.  The  base  lands  were  In  a 
national  forest  and  the  selected  lands 
were  In  the  unreserved  public  domain  In 
what  Is  now  Caribou  and  Bingham 
Counties.  While  the  Federal  Government 
kept  all  the  minerals  in  the  base  lands, 
the  board  of  Idaho  State  land  commis- 
sioners was  required  to  waive  the  phos- 
phate only  in  the  selected  lands  before 
they  would  be  approved.  The  lands  are 
In  the  same  general  locality  and  all  are 
about  equal  In  value.  Including  the 
minerals. 
The  selection  laws  have  been  amended 


and  the  philosophy  of  Congress  more 
clearly  defined  since  these  lieu  lands 
were  acquired.  Public  Law  85-771  of 
August  27,  1958.  as  amended  by  Public 
Law  86-786  of  September  14.  1960.  per- 
mits States  to  select  mineral  lands  in 
lieu  of  the  base  lands  If  the  base  lands 
were  mineral  in  character.  Public  Law 
85-508.  enacted  July  7,  1958,  known  as 
the  Alaska  Statehood  Act,  granted  to 
the  State  of  Alaska  102,550,000  acres  of 
unieserved  public  domain  with  an  addi- 
tional 400,000  acres  of  lands  adjacent 
to  towns  and  communities,  plus  an  addi- 
tional 400,000  acres  from  the  established 
national  forests.  All  the  full  mineral 
rights  go  with  these  lands  to  the  State. 
Phosphate  was  the  only  mineral  re- 
served by  the  Federal  <3ovemment  on 
these  State  school  lands.  It  should  also 
be  noted  that  while  Idaho  received  only 
two  sections  in  each  township  the  States 
of  Utah,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona  had 
been  granted  four  sections  in  each 
township. 

Under  existing  law.  37.5  percent  of  the 
returns  from  a  leasable  mineral,  such  as 
phosphate,  on  public  land,  goes  to  the 
State  in  which  the  mineral  is  located, 
and  52.5  percent  of  the  rents,  royalties 
and  bonuses,  is  transferred  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  except  In  Alaska. 
The  share  that  goes  to  the  State  need 
not  be  used  for  school  purposes.  If  title 
to  the  phosphate  is  transferred  to  the 
State  of  Idaho,  however,  as  proposed  by 
H.R.  12040  then  all  income  would  be  per- 
manently dedicated  to  the  support  of 
Idaho's  public  schools  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  State  constitution. 

Because  the  Federal  Treasury  only  re- 
tains 10  percent  of  the  total  returns, 
the  transfer  of  the  phosphate  to  Idaho 
would  not  represent  a  loss  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  when  the  costs  of  man- 
agement, operation  and  leasing  are  taken 
into  accoimt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  impractical  for  the 
State  to  manage  the  leasing  of  its  lands 
with  a  phosphate  reservation  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Vanadium,  which  is 
owned  by  the  State,  is  found  in  varying 
amounts  along  with  the  phosphate.  Oil 
and  gas  leases  as  well  as  other  minerals 
owned  by  the  State  have  been  foimd  in 
this  locidlty.  In  some  instances  the  sur- 
face has  been  leased  or  sold.  The  result 
is  a  cumbersome  and  clumsy  manage- 
ment pattern. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  today.  H.R. 
12040  will  delete  from  the  certificate  or 
clear  list  given  by  the  United  States  to 
the  State  of  Idaho  all  reference  to  phos- 
phate. 

In  selecting  lands  in  lieu  of  those 
granted  to  Idaho  under  the  Admission 
Act.  the  State  gave  to  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment more  than  it  received.  Idaho 
was.  therefore,  on  the  short  end  of  an 
unfair  exchange. 

Passage  of  this  bill  will  remedy  this 
historic  Inequity  by  bringing  under 
single  ownership  title  to  the  land,  phos- 
phate, and  other  minerals.  The  ability  of 
the  State  to  employ  sound  and  efficient 
land  management  practices  will  be  en- 
hanced. The  resources  of  the  State  that 
are  permanently  dedicated  by  the  State 
constitution  to  the  support  of  public  ed- 
ucation will  be  enriched.  Idaho  resources 
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can  be  more  effectively  and  efficiently 
used  to  educate  Idaho  schoolchildren. 

A  major  educational  objective  of  the 
Federal  Goveniment  should  be  to 
strengthen  the  capacity  of  the  States  to 
use  the  State  resources  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  education.  The  passage  of  HJl. 
12040  will  help  us  to  achieve  that  goaL 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  a  copy  of  HJL 
12040  as  a  part  of  my  remarks.  I  also  In- 
clude as  part  of  my  remarks  a  copy  of 
a  statement  presented  by  Gordon  C. 
Trombley.  Idaho  State  land  commis- 
sioner, before  the  Public  Land  Law  Re- 
view Commlsslan  at  Washington,  D.C., 
on  May  8. 1969. 

The  material  follows: 

njL  12040 
A  bill  to  convey  certain  phosphate  rights  to 
the  State  of  Idaho 
Be  it  enacted  'by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  convey  by 
quitclaim  deed,  without  monetary  considera- 
tion, all  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the 
United  States  In  and  to  all  phosphate  ex- 
cepted and  reserved  to  the  United  States  in 
real  property,  title  to  which  was  otherwise 
granted  to  such  State  by  indemnity  school 
lands  selection  lists  numbered  IS.  16.  18,  21, 

26,  52,  68,  and  76  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  on  February  20,  1918,  March 

27,  1918,  July  10.  1918,  December  27.  1919, 
September  17,  1030,  December  23,  1926.  April 
19,  1928,  and  April  2.  1931.  resiiectlvely.  The 
State  shall  succeed  to  the  position  of  the 
United  States  as  lessor  under  any  mineral 
lease  granted  by  the  United  States  with  re- 
spect to  any  phosphate  conveyed  to  such 
State  under  this  Act  which  Is  In  force  at 
the  time  of  the  conveyance  of  such  phos- 
phate under  this  Act. 

Idaho's  Lost   Phosphatk   Rights 

(By  Gordon  C.  Trombley,  Idaho  State  land 

commissioner) 

In  1863  the  Organic  Act  of  the  Territory 
of  Idaho  granted  sections  numbered  16  and 
36  In  each  township  in  said  territory  for 
the  use  and  benefit  of  the  public  schools. 
The  Idaho  Admission  Bill,  in  1890,  conflrmed 
the  grant  to  the  State  and  provided  that 
where  such  sections  or  any  parts  thereof 
have  been  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of  by 
or  under  the  authority  of  any  act  of  Con- 
gress, the  public  schools  shall  receive  other 
lands  "equivalent  thereto."  It  exempted  min- 
eral lands  from  the  grant  and  provided  that 
the  State  could  select  other  lands  in  lieu 
thereof.  In  practice,  this  mineral  exemp- 
tion was  interpreted  to  apply  only  to  lands 
upon  which  mining  claims  had  been  filed 
vinder  the  federal  law  prior  to  survey,  or 
prior  to  statehood,  whichever  was  earlier. 
This  left  somewhat  of  a  cloud  on  the  State's 
mineral  rights  which  was  clarified  by  an 
Act  of  Congress  in  1927  (43  USC  870)  con- 
firming to  the  states  all  minerals  In  grant 
lands.  In  1931  the  then  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  explained  In  a 
document  prepared  for  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  the  Cons^vatlon  and  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Public  Domain,  that  the  Act 
had  the  effect  of  giving  to  the  states  com- 
plete and  unconditional  title  to  all  school 
sections  not  kntnon  to  be  mineral  at  the 
effective  date  of  the  grant.  Obviously,  the 
only  lands  known  to  be  mineral  at  that  date, 
March  3,  1863,  were  areas  of  proven  mines. 

Our  public  8Cho(d  grant  comprises  ap- 
proximately 3  million  acres,  of  which  we  lost 
more  than  1.200,000  acres  due  to  various  pre- 
emptions, chiefly  national  forest  reserva- 
tions. During  the  years  1910  to  1914,  we 
filed  selections  for  123,000  acres  In  south- 


east Idaho  as  Indemnity  for  losses.  So-called 
lieu  selections  are  filed  with  the  local  branch 
of  the  U.S.  Land  Office  and  by  that  ofllce 
forwarded,  after  field  examination,  with  rec- 
ommendations, to  the  General  Land  Office 
In  the  Dexxuiment  of  the  Interior  in  Wash- 
ington. The  Department  of  the  Interior  then 
Issues  title  to  the  state  in  the  form  of  a  clear 
list.  The  State  waited  patiently  for  clear 
lists  on  the  subject  selections  but  nothing 
happened.  Minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the 
State  Land  Board  during  this  period  show 
that  the  Board  became  concerned  about  In- 
action in  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
discussing  it  several  times  and  eventually 
sending  the  Governor  back  to  Washington 
to  try  to  expedite  the  matter.  Finally  in 
1914  the  Congress  passed  an  Aet  (Title  30, 
USC,  121,  122,  123)  providing  that  lands 
withdrawn  and  classlfled  as  phosphate,  oil 
and  gas,  and  other  named  minerals  may  be 
selected  subject  to  the  non-mineral  laws  of 
the  United  States,  if  selected  toith  a  view 
of  obtaining  or  passing  title  toith  a  reserva- 
tion to  the  United  States  of  the  deposits 
on  account  of  which  the  lands  were  with- 
drawn or  classified  or  reported  as  valuable. 
Having  secured  passage  by  Congress  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  then  proceeded  to  clear 
list  the  123,000  acres  to  the  State  of  Idaho 
with  phosphates  reserved  to  the  United 
States.  We  claim  that  the  selections  were 
not  subject  to  the  Act  of  1914,  having  been 
filed  by  the  State  and  accepted  by  the 
United  States  prior  to  the  passage  of  the 
Act.  Before  issuing  the  clear  lists  in  ques- 
tion, the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office  required  the  State  of  Idaho  to  certify 
that  each  of  the  selections  Involved  was 
made  subject  to  the  terms  and  reservations 
of  the  Act  of  July  17,  1914,  the  Phosphate 
Act. 

It  would  appear  that  the  Commissioner 
of  the  General  Land  Office  himself  doubted 
that  the  said  selections  were  subject  to  the 
Phosphate  Act,  else  he  would  not  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  obtain  such  a  certi- 
fication from  the  State.  The  then  State  Land 
Commissioner  dutifully  supplied  all  the  cer- 
tificates requested  but  although  he  was  the 
duly  authorized  land  commissioner,  he  had 
no  right  or  authority  to  sign  away  anything 
belonging  to  the  State.  Only  State  officials 
acUng  by  order  of  the  State  Land  Board 
sign  official  documents.  We  have  searched 
the  minutes  for  the  entire  period  from  the 
date  of  fiUng  the  first  of  these  selections  to 
several  years  after  the  clear  lists  were  issued. 
We  find  absolutely  no  mention  of  the  phos- 
phate reservations  and  no  evidence  that  the 
Board  knew  that  the  commissioner  agreed  to 
accept  the  lands  with  phosphates  reserved 
to  the  United  States,  much  less  authorizing 
him  to  do  so.  Selections  must  be  authorized 
by  the  Board  before  they  are  filed  with  the 
General  Land  Office,  and  the  selections  In 
question  were  so  authorized.  As  pointed  out 
previously,  the  Act  of  1914  says  lands  classi- 
fied as  valuable  for  mineral  may  be  acquired 
If  filed  on  with  a  view  to  obtaining  title 
subject  to  the  non-mineral  laws. 

They  were  not  so  filed  on.  At  the  time  of 
filing,  the  act  had  not  even  been  passed  and 
the  Congress  had  confirmed  to  the  State  all 
mineral  rights  in  all  granted  lands.  These 
lands  were  selected  In  lieu  of  Public  School 
lands  and  should  have  been  equivalent 
thereto,  as  provided  by  Congress.  Almost  all 
of  the  lands  offered  as  "base"  in  the  subject 
selections  were  lost  because  of  national  for- 
est reservations.  In  areas  that  had  not  been 
surveyed  or  even  traveled  by  white  men — 
primitive  areas.  Some  of  them  still  are.  Nei- 
ther at  that  time  nor  at  this  date  do  we 
have  knowledge  as  to  their  mineral  content. 
If  any.  Therefore,  lands  equivalent  thereto 
should  be  lands  without  any  reservations. 

There  Is  a  moral,  as  well  as  a  legal,  con- 
sideration here.  Congress  had  granted  lands 
to  the  State  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 


public  schools,  and  had  specifically  Included 
aU  mineral  rights.  Any  such  lands  of  which 
the  State  was  later  deprived  without  voice 
or  consent,  should  have  been  compensated 
for  In  kind.  In  the  phosphate  areas,  school 
sections  in  place,  that  Is,  section  16  and  36. 
are  acknowledged  to  belong  to  the  State  com- 
plete with  phosphates.  Why  should  lieu 
lands,  granted  as  Indemnity  for  school  sec- 
tions elsewhere,  be  any  different?  We  claim 
they  should  not. 


VIETNAM— THE  ENIGMA 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  was  granted 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
State  Senator  Robert  Vander  Laan  of 
Grand  Rapids,  who  represents  a  portion 
of  my  congressional  district  in  our  State 
senate  In  Lansing,  has  analyzed  some 
aspects  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  He  has 
set  forth  his  observation  in  a  fine  ar- 
ticle, entitled  "Vietnam — The  Enigma." 
which  I  believe  will  be  of  interest  to  many 
of  my  colleagues.  Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  include  the  article: 
Vietnam — The  Enigma 

If  any  of  us  are  to  make  any  contribution 
to  public  conscience — we  must  approach  this 
Asiatic  American  struggle  as  little  children. 
We  know  very  little  about  this  war — from 
where  we  stand.  Yet,  questions  of  burning 
Intensity  are  thrown  at  us  from  all  sides, 
such  as  "Is  the  Vietnam  War  a  senseless 
struggle  of  power  politics?  Are  our  children 
morally  bound  to  serve  a  country,  even  if  it 
is  wrong,  or  should  we  encourage  our  chil- 
dren to  rebel  against  authority  as  we  de- 
manded of  the  Germans?  It  seems  to  me  that 
very  few  of  these  questions  can  be  answered 
directly.  If  we  look  at  the  Asiatic  philos- 
ophies back  through  the  centuries,  it  may 
provide  some  answers  lor  today.  As  an  educa- 
tor, I  am  always  Interested  in  the  historical 
point  of  view  before  I  set  my  opinions  too 
firmly. 

Even  though  we  would  like  to  be  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  it  is  becoming 
quite  Impossible  to  even  entertain  the  no- 
tion. I  think  the  first  point  to  take  into  con- 
sideration is  that,  in  addition  to  our  unde- 
niable commitment  to  a  sizeable  number  of 
Vietnamese,  the  survival  of  our  civilization 
may  Indeed  be  at  stake.  Regardless  of  the 
Initial  cause  of  our  Involvement  in  Vietnam 
some  ye«tf8  ago,  our  present  statesmen  are 
sincerely  convinced  that  we  are  fighting  a 
war  of  survival  against  Chinese  aggression. 
The  moment  we  bring  in  China,  however,  we 
must  make  an  attempt  at  understanding  her 
motives,  If  we  want  to  avoid  extreme  sttl- 
tudes  eltiier  of  acquitting  her  of  total  aggres- 
sion or  else  repaying  hate  with  hate.  As  to 
China's  aggressive  intents,  we  have  the  Irref- 
utable testimony  of  her  own  political  lead- 
ers who  have  time  and  time  again  declared 
that  peaceful  co-existence  with  the  Free 
World  is  Impossible.  This  challenge  leaves  us 
no  choice  but  to  defend  ourselves  as  I  see  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  China  has  ample  reason 
to  hate  almost  all  countries,  a  sobering 
thought  which  should  protect  us  from  hating 
her  in  turn.  What  is  it  that  made  of  China,  a 
historically  peaceful  nation,  such  a  menace 
to  the  world?  The  answer  to  this  question 
can  be  given  only  in  sketchy  outlines.  Un- 
known to  the  Western  World  and  notwith- 
standing a  fair  share  of  political  oorruptlon, 
China  was  probably  the  only  country  gov- 
erned by  scholars  rather  than  polltlclxuis — a 
fact  of  some  great  interest  to  me  as  an  edu- 
cator, turned  ptriitician.  This  college  of  s<*ol- 
ars  who  received  their  adminlartrative  power 
not  as  members  of  a  privileged  class  but  en- 
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Xtniy  OB  tb«  bMla  ot  Mt«mln*tlona  which 
grMltfd  tbMr  oulturml,  apliitual  and  lnt«llec- 
itial  a<>hlevem0ii«s,  haUl  tor  c«nttu1es  to  a 
•tnutge,  tdMklUtlc  vtow  of  tti*  future.  Con- 
Tlnoed  that  it  wm  Chin*'*  ■•ered  ml«Blon  to 
bring  reaaon  aad  p— c«  to  the  world,  tbe  Chi- 
nee* scboUra  restrained  their  rulers  and  their 
aoldler*  for  eenturtea. 

TeohnolOfloaUy,  at  a  crucial  advantage 
over  the  reet  of  the  world,  they  refused  to 
perfect  weapons  of  modem  warfare  which 
were  at  this  disposal  already  a  thousand 
years  ago.  They  accepted  numerous  Invasions 
rather  than  make  use  of  their  technological 
power,  trusting  the  ennobling  influence  of 
their  superior  culture  which  tamed  even  the 
wild  hordes  oT  Mongols.  Thus  Justified. 
China's  cultural  leaders  became  even  more 
convinced  that  continued  restraint  would 
make  her  the  peaceful  center,  the  "navel"  of 
a  united  world. 
.  As  you  all  know,  the  peaceful  Influence  of 
the  Chinese  sages  ended  with  the  Opium 
Wars,  when  Oreat  Britain,  with  the  acquies- 
cence or  collaboration  of  all  major  powers, 
fought  several  bloody  wars  to  force  the  use 
of  opium  on  the  people  of  China.  This  attack 
not  directed  any  more  at  the  body  but  rather 
at  the  soul  of  a  peactful  nation,  led  to  a 
breakdown  of  Chinese  Idealism.  It  was  re- 
pUce<t  Jty  a  fanatical  determination  to  de- 
Xend  Um.  nation  with  so  far  despised  means 
of  modem  technology.  To  this  end,  they 
needed  a  ruthless  and  highly  effective  form 
of  government.  Scholars,  partly  In  disguise, 
among  them  Sun  Tat-sen  himself,  roamed 
the  world,  patiently  collecting  knowledge  of 
Western  methods  and  seeking  a  political 
system  dynamic  and  aggressive  enough  to 
turn  the  tables  on  China's  enemies  which  In 
their  opinion  comprised  all  nations  on  earth. 
TTiey  found  such  a  system  In  radical  Com- 
munism which  not  only  unified  the  country 
but  secured,  in  the  beginning  at  least,  the 
military  and  technological  help  of  China's 
powerful  neighbor.  Russia. 

Bolshevism  In  Its  radical  form  represents, 
as  Doctor  Stelner  warned  nearly  40  years  ago, 
a  violent  disease  of  a  social  organism.  It 
takes  over  the  minds,  hearts,  and  the  will  of 
those  Infested  by  It  and  threatens  ever  wider 
national  units  with  contagion.  It  may  be 
compared  with  the  mental  illness  called 
amok,  to  whose  obsessive  power  the  Vikings 
of  old  yielded  when  confronted  with  ofer- 
whelmlng  odds.  While  amok  Is  a  brief,  self- 
terminating  disorder  of  the  mind,  affecting 
mostly  Individuals  or  small  groups  of  war- 
riors, the  violent  phase  of  Bolshevism  Is  a 
disease  of  a  far  more  dangerous  kind.  It 
represents  a  Luciferic  reversal  of  Christianity 
and  Is  capable  of  misdirecting  but  neverthe- 
less utilizing  powerful  Instincts  of  self- 
sacrifice  In  the  pursuit  of  Messianic  com- 
plexes. Such  an  llineas  can  affect  much  wider 
circles  and  can  spread  like  wildfire,  gaining 
strength  in  expansion.  It.  too,  Is  eventually 
self-terminating  but  unless  checked  and 
contained,  could  destroy  the  world  or  turn 
It  Into  the  nightmare  of  Orwell's  1984. 

If  restrained  and  localized  In  time,  the 
disease  will  eventually  lose  Its  violence  and 
become  less  contagious.  In  the  case  of  Russia, 
this  happened  when  the  United  States  and 
Its  allies  took  a  decisive  stand  In  the  Berlin 
crUls  after  the  Second  World  War.  When 
Russia,  eventually  awakening  from  the  vio- 
lent phases  of  her  own  aflllctlon,  realized  the 
danger  threatening  her  from  her  erstwhile 
ally,  China,  she  wlttidrew  her  support  and 
helped  the  United  States  to  build  a  wail  of 
steel  around  her.  Where  this  wall  was  not 
strong  enough,  a  breakthrough  had  to  occur 
which.  If  unchecked,  could  have  set  the  world 
afire.  Tibet  became  the  first  victim  with  the 
core  of  her  people  and  of  her  age-old  culture 
virtually  exterminated  within  a  few  years. 
Soon  after  the  Invasion  of  mbet,  India  was 
attacked,  Indonesia  virtually  conquered  from 
within,  and  Indochina  chosen  as  the  gate- 


way to  the  rest  of  Asia  and  the  world.  China's 
political  reasoning  was  extremely  clever. 
Anaerlcan  Interference  In  Vietnam,  according 
to  her  reckoning,  would  not  be  strong  enough 
to  be  successful.  Moreover,  It  would  put  the 
United  States  In  the  wrong  before  the  world 
and  Its  own  politically  naive  citizens  (this  Is 
a  matter  of  record ) .  Had  the  United  States 
not  resisted  the  take-over  of  Vietnam,  the 
picture  of  a  paper  tiger  which  China  painted 
for  the  whole  world  to  see  would  have  be- 
come a  powerful  symbol  for  America's  In- 
ability to  defend  Its  ffiends.  Consequently. 
India,  Pakistan,  and  probably  even  Japan 
would  have  had  to  surrender.  The  further 
path  to  world  conquest  was  already  clearly 
Indicated  by  China's  foothold  In  Cuba, 
which,  for  a  while  she  had  wrested  from  the 
Russians.  Needless  to  say.  If  that  scheme  had 
succeeded,  Latin  America  would  have  been 
turned  Into  a  battleground. 

The  United  States  had,  therefore,  little 
choice  but  to  block  the  gateway  of  destruc- 
tion In  Southeast  Asia.  The  struggle  there  Is 
primarily  one  of  delay  and  containment. 
Complete  victory  for  the  United  States  In 
Vietnam  was  probably  neither  possible  nor 
even  expected,  yet  the  results  of  this  tragic 
war  are  already  surpassing  all  expectations. 
Blocked  In  Its  violent  progress,  the  Chinese 
brand  of  Communism  Is  rapidly  losing  its 
fatal  momentum.  The  war  in  Vietnam  is  not 
fought  primarily  for  the  Vietnamese  but  for 
the  United  States  and  for  the  whole  Free 
World.  It  Is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  victory 
or  defeat  but  of  gaining  time,  an  aim  which 
I  believe  has  already  been  achieved  to  a  great 
extent.  It  Is  entirely  false  to  say  that  It  has 
been  In  vain  since  It  has  slowed  the  mo- 
mentum of  China's  aggreaaion  decisively.  The 
results  are  unmistakable  In  the  political 
change  occurring  In  Indonesia  where  the  dis- 
ease had  almost  taken  hold.  Consequently, 
the  number  of  registered  party  members  In 
non-Communist  countries  has  declined  In  a 
few  months  from  nearly  five  million  to  about 
a.4  million.  It  was  also  •  *  •  war  between 
Pakistan  and  India  were  called  off.  There  are 
many  other  signs  of  Improvement  In  the 
world  situation  which,  while  paid  for  with 
terrible  sacrifices,  show  the  Inevitability  of 
our  stand  In  Southeast  Asia.  Due  to  the  con- 
tainment of  the  radical  phase  of  violent  Com- 
munism, changes  are  taking  place  in  China 
herself,  reflected  In  the  recent  political  surge. 

The  question  may  be  raised  why  a  well 
planned  attempt  at  conquest  should  be 
called  a  disease.  The  answer  Is  that  China, 
with  her  700  million  still  underprivileged 
people,  has  actually  nothing  to  gain  from 
conquering  the  world,  since  the  mere  addi- 
tion of  the  untold  millions  of  Impoverished 
people  in  Southeast  Asia  would  almost  cer- 
tainly bankrupt  her.  In  the  case  of  violent 
Communism  Jiut  as  In  the  case  of  Nazi  Ger- 
many and  postwar  Russia,  forces  are  at  work 
which  defy  reason.  These  forces  cannot  be 
explained  except  by  the  existence  of  a  mental 
disorder  affecting  the  consciousness  of  whole 
nations.  An  explanation  of  this  kind  does 
not  necessarily  sufflce  for  those  who  come  to 
us  with  their  burning  questions.  Whether 
they  will  enlist  In  the  Army  or  become  con- 
scientious objectors  remain  entirely  their 
own  decision.  Those  who  have  lost  their  sons 
or  brothers  In  the  war  will  still  remain  grlef- 
strlcken.  Yet  It  can  ease  the  terrible  sense  of 
frustration  and  bewilderment  which  Is 
spreading  In  this  country  at  the  thought  of 
useless  sacrifices  In  a  "senseless  and  unjust" 
war.  Por  man  Is  always  strong  enough  to  en- 
dure tragedy,  provided  he  leama  to  see  » 
meaning  even  In  the  cruelest  blows  of  fate. 
What  cannot  be  stressed  enough,  however,  la 
that  a  military  conflict,  especially  a  war  so 
brutal  as  the  one  fought  in  Vietnam,  does  not 
of  itself  lead  to  true  healing.  It  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  instinctive  defense  which  an 
organism  puts  up  against  the  Inroads  of  a 


progressive  disease.  The  really  competent 
physician  will  try  to  cure  a  disease  with  a 
minimum  of  violent  symptoms. 

In  an  untreated  aliment,  high  fever  and 
agonizing  pain  may  be  the  very  means  by 
which  the  organiam  Itself  fights  for  survival. 
The  national  leaders  of  our  world  today  may 
be  competent  politicians,  strategists  or  econ- 
omists but  certainly  none  of  us  are  healers. 
Thus,  It  Is  small  wonder  Indeed  that  the  sick, 
uncared  for  world  of  today  Is  writhing  In 
agonies  which,  though  tragic,  are  neverthe- 
less an  Indication  that  some  strength  for  sur- 
vival still  exists. 

There  comes  a  time  In  the  spasms  of  wars 
and  revolutions  when  we  are,  despite  our  good 
Intentions,  completely  helpless  to  stem  the 
tide  of  a  war  instantaneously.  As  mere  men  we 
must  attend  the  spectacles  of  men  giving 
their  lives  to  a  tragic  cause  for  which  no 
living  Individual  or  group  of  Individuals  can 
be  blamed  but  whose  recurrence  In  the  fu- 
ture can  be  avoided  If  our  generation  will 
learn  the  secrets  of  healing  the  Illnesses  of 
our  civilization.  It  Is  my  deep  conviction 
that  true  realism,  whether  It  concerns  mat- 
ters of  heaven  or  earth,  must  needs  Include 
both.  Not  one  single  question  regarding  the 
conduct  of  ordinary  life  can  be  answered 
without  referring  to  Its  causative  factor, 
which.  In  Its  last  analysts,  is  spiritual  or 
religious. 

No  personal  salvation  can  be  attained  with- 
out helping  others  In  their  need  and  no  heal- 
ing is  possible  without  reaching  toward  the 
source  from  which  all  healing  comes — Tour 
God  and  Mine. 


SHOE  IMPORT  PROBLEM  IS 
WORSENING 

■  Mr,  CLEVELAND  was  granted  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter,) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Wyman)  and  I  have 
frequently  spoken  out  on  the  threat  to 
a  large  segment  of  American  industry 
and  labor  created  by  the  imbridled,  ac- 
celerated increases  in  the  number  of  for- 
eign shoe  imports  into  the  United  States. 
We  have  joined  our  colleague.  Congress- 
man Burke,  and  others  in  an  effort  to  al- 
leviate this  situation.  We  have  marshaled 
the  facts,  we  have  made  the  situation 
quite  clear  to  this  and  previous  admin- 
istrations, and  we  have  introduced  cor- 
rective legislation  in  Congress.  But  little 
has  been  done  on  our  proposals,  and  the 
situation  continues  to  deteriorate. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  wish  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  and  all  those 
who  are  concerned  with  this  problem,  a 
very  thoughtful  letter  which  I  recently 
received  from  Benjamin  C.  Adams,  com- 
missioner of  the  New  Hampshire  Depart- 
ment of  Employment  Security.  Mr. 
Adams  is  a  distinguished  public  servant, 
not  given  to  sounding  alarms  unless  the 
situation  warrants  our  attention. 

Mr.  Adams  points  out  in  this  letter 
that  "the  shoe  industry  in  New  Hamp- 
shire is  slowly  but  surely  grinding  to  a 
halt."  Not  only  is  the  average  number  of 
hours  a  shoe  employee  works  in  a  week 
declining,  but  so  is  his  weekly  paycheck. 
If  the  flood  of  foreign  shoe  imports  con- 
tinued unchecked,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
it  will  mean  the  eventual  collapse  of  the 
American  shoe  industry  and  the  loss  of 
Jobs  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people. 
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Clearly,  now  is  the  time  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  act. 
The  letter  referred  to  follows: 

Depaktiukt  op  Elf  PLOTIISMT  SaCUUTT, 

Concord,  NM.,  June  5. 1069. 
Hon.  Jams  C.  CtzvcLam, 
Long^Dorth  Boute  Office  Building, 
Waahinffton,  DXJ. 

Dkax  CoNoaskSMAK  Clkvxland:  I  have  to- 
day received  a  telephone  call  from  a  Mr, 
Dean  Peterson,  Elxecutlve  Ofltce  of  the  Presi- 
dent, Office  of  the  Special  Representative  for 
Trade  Negotiations.  He  has  Inquired  about 
various  statistics  regarding  tb«  effect  of  im- 
ported shoes  on  the  New  Hampshire  shoe  in- 
dustry. I  have  given  Mr.  Peterson  the  follow- 
ing Information  which  I  feel  points  up  the 
drastic  effect  of  the  unrestricted  Importa- 
tion of  foreign  shoes  on  New  Hampshire's 
shoe  Industry. 

In  April  of  1968  the  work  force  In  the 
leather  and  leather  products  Industry  group- 
ing consisted  of  21,000  people.  In  April  of 
1989  this  work  force  had  shrunk  to  19,000. 

In  April  of  1968  the  average  hours  worked 
in  the  Industry  were  36.0  and  the  average 
weekly  earnings  were  (80.28.  In  April  of  1969 
the  average  weekly  hours  were  32.9  and  the 
average  weekly  earnings  were  $75.67  In  spite 
of  Increased  piece  rates. 

In  the  month  of  April  1969  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  In  the  Dover-Newmarket  area, 
which  as  you  know  has  a  heavy  concentra- 
tion of  the  shoe  Industry,  was  3.2 ^<,  while  the 
State  rate  as  a  whole  was  2.6%.  In  Dover  the 
I^onla  Shoe  ckxed  In  October  1968  throwing 
75  people  out  of  work.  In  March  1969  the 
Plttsfleld  Shoe.  Newmarket  Division  closed 
throwing  250  out  of  work.  Both  closings  were 
attributed  to  the  competition  from  Imported 
shoes. 

In  March  of  1969  35%  of  all  claims  for  un- 
employment in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire 
were  attributed  to  the  shoe  industry.  In  April 
of  this  year  56%  were  attributed  to  this 
Industry  and  In  May,  68%;  this  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  this  season  of  the  year  usu- 
ally has  peak  employment  in  this  Industry. 

I  think  the  most  significant  of  all  the  fig- 
ures are  the  drop  la  average  weekly  wages 
from  1968  to  1969  and  the  sharp  drop  in 
average  hours  worked  In  the  Industry  for 
the  same  i>erlod.  All  other  Industries  without 
exception  show  comparable  figures  moving  in 
the  opposite  direction;  even  the  textile  In- 
dustry which  as  you  know  has  been  having 
its  difficulties  showed  a  gain  in  average 
weekly  earnings  during  this  same  period  from 
(90.28  in  April  1968  to  (95.82  In  AprU  1969, 
and  average  hoiuv  worked  41.4  In  AprU  of 
1968  to  41.3  In  April  of  1969. 

I  continue  to  say  unequivocally  that  no 
objective  observer  can  look  at  this  situation 
and  come  to  any  other  conclusion;  that  the 
shoe  Industry  In  New  Hampshire  is  slowly 
but  surely  grinding  to  a  halt.  I  would  be 
happy  to  send  you  any  other  statistics  that 
you  feel  are  necessary  to  convince  the  people 
that  must  be  convinced  to  make  the  neces- 
sary corrections  to  save  this  Industry. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Benjamin  C.  Aoahs, 

Commissioner. 


HIGHWAY  SAFETY:    COMMENTARY 
NO.  3 

I  Mr.  CLEVELAND  was  granted  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  third  of  a  series  of  commentaries 
which  I  have  prepared  for  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues  and  other  followers  of  the 
Record,  concerning  the  National  High- 
way Safety  Act  of  1966.  Hearings  on  that 


act  were  recently  held  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Roods  of  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber. 

Alcoholism  is  a  contributing  factor  in 
upward  of  25,000  traffic  deaths  each 
year.  This  represents  nearly  half  of  all 
trafBc  fatalities.  The  statistics  suggest 
that  the  social  drinker  is  not  necessarily 
the  cause  of  tlie  safety  problem  as  it  re- 
lates to  driving.  On  the  basis  of  scientific 
evidence,  light  drinking,  although  shown 
to  have  an  adverse  effect,  is  not  the 
source  of  most  of  the  problem.  The  heart 
of  the  problem  lies  with  the  confirmed 
alcoholic. 

Testimony  was  heard  during  the  hear- 
ings that  this  matter  of  the  driving  al- 
coholic presents  a  severe  and  special 
problem.  The  question  was  asked,  "Is  it 
best  to  susp^id  a  man's  license  for  a 
DWI  when  his  livelihood  demands  that 
he  be  able  to  transport  himself?"  Ques- 
tions of  this  sort  are  numerous  and  the 
answers  are  unfortunately  few. 

Some  witnesses  suggested  limiting  the 
alcoholics'  driving  privileges  to  daylight 
hours  coupled  with  the  use  of  special 
coded  license  plates  for  the  purpose  of 
identification.  This  practice  is  presently 
being  tried  in  Minnesota. 

The  Alcohol  and  Highway  Safety  Re- 
port of  1968.  came  up  with  some  rather 
startling  facts  concerning  alcoholism  and 
driving.  This  report  noted  that  between 
48  and  58  percent  of  drivers  fatally 
Injured  in  crashes  in  which  no  other  ve- 
hicle was  known  to  have  been  Involved, 
had  very  high  alcohol  concentrations  la 
their  blood.  The  report  went  on  to  say 
that- 
Very  high  blood  alcohol  concentrations 
have  been  found  in  about  45  percent  of 
drivers  fatally  injured  In  crashes  involving 
more  than  one  vehicle  but  In  which  no  other 
vehicle  or  driver  Is  believed  to  be  respon- 
sible. 

It  should  also  be  a  matter  of  concern 
that  almost  80  percent  of  drivers  be- 
lieved to  have  been  killed  as  a  result  of 
the  actions  of  others,  have  had  no  tdco- 
hol  present  in  their  blood.  As  one  medical 
examiner  put  It: 

Of  greater  seriousness  la  the  realization 
that  44  percent  innocent,  not  at  fault,  dead 
drivers,  were  killed  by  drinking  drivers. 

Other  research  has  shown  that  the 
drinking  driver  runs  into  others  four 
times  as  often  as  he  was  run  Into. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  It  is  time  to  de- 
vote our  attention  to  this  very  serious 
problem  of  highway  safety  in  an  attempt 
to  eliminate  the  needless  deaths  and  in- 
juries of  thousands  of  men,  women,  and 
children  each  year.  Alcoholism  and  Its 
relationship  to  driving  safety  and  high- 
way deatlis,  should  be  a  prime  target  of 
our  efforts  to  reduce  the  slaughter  on  the 
highways. 

INDIAN  INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT 

( Mr.  BERRY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  asked 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord, a  talk  I  made  May  26,  1969,  at  the 


Indian  industrial  development  meeting 
in  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak. 

Having  lived  on  an  Indian  reservation 
for  the  past  40  years,  and  having  seven 
Indian  reservations,  and  36.000  Indians 
in  my  congressional  district,  I  feel  that 
my  experience,  plus  my  19  years  in  Con- 
gress, has  given  me  an  opportunity  to 
speak  with  some  little  authority  about 
the  solution  to  the  so-called  Indian  prob- 
lem. 

As  I  have  said  so  many  times  on  this 
floor,  there  is  only  one  solution  and  that 
is  industrialization  of  the  reservations, 
and  there  is  only  one  way  to  industrialize 
the  reservations  and  that  is  to  offer  an 
inducement  in  the  form  of  a  tax  incentive 
to  an  industry  that  will  move  to  these 
reservation  areas  and  provide  employ- 
ment for  these  people. 

The  talk  I  gave  at  the  Industrial  de- 
velopment meeting  is  as  follows: 

Indian  iNDtrsraiAi.  Development 

There  Is  one  solution  to  the  reservation 
Indian  problem  and  only  one — that  solution 
is  Jobs,  Income,  and  opportunity.  Those  Jobs, 
and  Income,  and  opportunity  will  only  come 
with  Industrialization  of  the  Indian  reserva- 
tions. This  Industrialization  will  only  come 
about  as  and  when  there  is  provided  ^some 
Inducement  and  some  Incentive  for  Indus- 
try to  locate  on  those  reservation  areas. 

The  capitalistic  system  has  made  America 
what  It  ia  today.  But  that  capitalistic  sys- 
tem Is  denied  to  reservation  areas  primarily 
because  of  their  location.  In  place  of  the 
capitalistic  system  in  these  areas  we  have 
the  Federal  government  in  full  charge,  with 
the  Indian  people  living  cm  charity  and  gov- 
ernment handouts.  This  system  has  created 
a  condition  where  the  words  Individual  pride, 
individual  Initiative,  and  Individual  desire 
are  almost  unknown. 

This  nation  ha^spent  bilUonfi  and  billions 
of  dollars  In  foreign  aid.  As  part  of  that  aid 
program  It  has  offered  billions  of  dollars  in 
tax  Incentives  to  Induce  American  Industry 
to  locate  In  underdeveloped  foreign  countries, 
but  It  has  done  nothing  toward  providing  In- 
ducement for  American  Industry  to  locate  on 
Indian  reservations,  right  here  In  this  coun- 
try. In  order  to  give  the  Indian  people  the 
same  opportunity  we  have  provided  for  others 
abroad.     . 

At  the  outset  I  beUeve  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  the  Indian  reservations  of  today  are 
the  outgrowth  of  the  concentration  camps  of 
yesterday.  The  Indian  people  were  reluctant 
to  give  up  their  lands  and  their  country  and 
because  we  were  warring  we  placed  them  In 
concentration  camps,  known  in  American 
lexicon  as  reservations.  In  most  Instances  the 
reservations  were  the  poorest  and  the  least 
productive  land  In  the  territory.  In  other 
words.  It  was  land  the  invading  white  man 
didn't  want. 

These  reservations  are  almost  always  re- 
mote, they  are  almost  always  low  in  agricul- 
tural productivity,  and  in  almost  every  in- 
stance transportation  facilities  to  and  from 
the  reservations — if  not  impossible — are  ex- 
tremely expensive.  One  look  at  these  areas 
and  Industry  Is  frightened  away.  This  is  pri- 
marily true  because  of  the  fact  that  trans- 
portation of  the  raw  material  to  the  reserva- 
tion, and  then  transportation  of  the  finished 
product  from  the  reservation,  makes  competi- 
tion of  the  finished  product  Impractical. 

There  are  two  solutions  to  this  problem, 
either  a  direct  government  subsidy  or  a  tax 
Incentive  to  offset  this  cost  differential.  The 
first  Is  not  feasible.  The  only  practical  solu- 
tion Is  a  tax  incentive  or  a  tax  exemption 
which  will  offset,  or  probably  more  than  off- 
set, the  disadvantages  to  industry  of  locating 
In  these  remote  areas. 
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The  answer  Ilea  not  In  high  wages  for  the 
Indian  workmen.  It  Ilea  In  Inducement 
through  high  profit*  to  the  Industry,  because 
the  only  thing  that  we  can  look  to  for  so- 
lution of  the  so-called  Indian  problem  is  Jobs. 
and  salarlaa.  and  employment.  It  Ilea  In 
brlnglnf  the  capitalistic  system  to  the  reser- 
vation. It  Ilea  In  making  the  Indian  people 
participants,  rather  than  mere  spectators,  in 
the  drama  of  our  progreaa  ot  the  aoth  cen- 
tury. 

Now  the  queatlon  Is.  bow  do  we  bring  this 
drama  of  our  progreaa  to  the  reservation 
areas? 

I  suggest  to  you  that  It  cannot  be  dona 
simply  by  direct  action  on  the  part  of  the 
federal  government,  or  any  other  govern- 
ment, so  far  as  that  is  concerned. 

The  BIA  has  been  In  existence  140  years. 
It  has  done  a  relatively  good  Job  In  bringing 
education  to  the  reservations,  and  develop- 
ing other  programs,  such  as  health,  etc.  But 
the  big  difficulty  with  the  operation  of  BIA 
Is  that  they  and  the  Congress  have  been 
wining  to  submit  to  pubUc  clamor. 

The  public  generally,  and  the  do-gooders 
of  the  east,  and  many  of  the  church  orga- 
nizations, when  they  think  of  an  Indian, 
think  of  someone  on  a  horse,  riding  over  the 
range,  free  of  world  problems.  Their  Idea 
Is  tbvr  we  found  the  Indian  on  the  land, 
theiefoie.  all  Indians  should  be  fanners  and 
ranchers  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
by  Congressional  direction,  has  been  geared 
to  making  fanners  and  ranchers  out  of  all 
reservation  Indians.  On  allotted  reservations, 
such  as  we  have  In  South  Dakota.  BIA  han- 
dles the  leasing  of  all  Indian  land,  regardless 
of  the  competency  of  the  Indian  owner. 

Not  only  does  It  lease  his  land,  but  It  han- 
dles the  collection  of  the  rent  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  tbat  rent  money.  If  the  Indian 
owner  Is  on  r«llef.  It  turns  the  owner's  rent 
money  over  to  the  welfare  department  and 
the  money  Is  doled  out  at  the  same  rate  as 
the  owner  normally  receives  In  welfare. 

In  other  words,  the  Indian  owner  Is  worse 
off  by  owning  the  land  than  he  would  be 
without  It.  He  learns  nothing  about  buai- 
neaa — he  learns  nothing  about  farming,  he 
gets  no  leaaons  In  the  American  way  of  life 
from  his  '.and  ownership,  and  by  direction 
of  Congress  the  BIA  today  Is  geared  pri- 
marily  to  that  work. 

The  sad  thing  is  that  when  used  for  agri- 
cultural purpoaea  the  reaervaUon  areas  will 
not  provide  agrlciiltural  opportunities  for 
more  than  eight  to  10  percent  of  the  Indian 
people.  The  queatlon  U.  what  poasiblUty  Is 
there  for  bringing  the  drama  of  our  prog- 
ress of  the  aoth  century  to  the  remaining 
90  percent? 

This  group  will  be  interested  to  know  the 
first  bill  that  I  Introduced  when  I  came  to 
Congress  19  years  ago  was  a  bill  to  provide 
trades  training  and  on-the-job  training  for 
the  Indian  people,  similar  to  the  OI  on-the- 
job  training  bill. 

Six  years  later — in  1956 — Congress  passed 
this  act.  At  that  time  we  appropriated  $3>/3 
million  to  carry  out  the  program — today  that 
appropriation  has  been  raised  to  t2S  million. 
While  this  program  has  done  a  vast  amount 
of  good,  and  has  been  described  by  the  Com- 
miaaloner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  others  as  the 
best  program  ever  devised  for  the  Indian  peo- 
ple, it  Is  seriously  Inadequate  to  do  the  Job 
that  must  be  done.  It  is  extremely  popular 
among  the  Indians  and  the  requests  for  as- 
sistance far  exceed  the  fimds  that  have  been 
available  in  the  past. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  not  only  la 
the  training  program  good  for  the  Indians, 
but  It  U  also  good  for  the  United  States.  It 
has  been  demonstrated  that  money  Inveated 
in  the  program  is  soundly  invested.  WtUle 
it  is  a  relatively  high  ooet  family  training 
program,  a  coat  analysis  shows  that  after 
only  4^    years  from   the   time   of   training 


the  government  will  have  recovered  Its  costs 
through  reduced  welfare  pasrments,  through 
reduced  health  and  education  servlcea.  and 
through  additional  inoome  taxea  collected. 
Think  of  the  returns  if  all  employable  In- 
dians were  working  full  time.  The  difficulty  Is 
this  training  program  can  only  help  a  small 
portion  of  that  90  percent  of  the  reservation 
Indians  that  need  aaalatance  in  realizing  the 
drama  o(  our  progreaa  of  the  aOth  century 
Dxuing  the  middle  1950s  a  relocaUon  pro- 
gram was  established-  Working  with  the 
trades  training  and  on-the-job  training  pro- 
grama,  Indian  families  were  moved  to  cities 
where  the  Department  foiind  Joba  for  them 
in  Industrial  work  and  this  program  was 
relatively  successful  but.  again,  the  Indian, 
iMlng  human,  and  being  moved  Into  a 
atrange  area,  with  strange  new  people,  In  a 
strange  new  world,  and  without  social  con- 
tacts with  people  of  his  own  background,  or 
people  that  be  and  his  family  might  Icnow, 
they  of  course  became  homesick  and  re- 
tximed  to  the  reservation,  even  though  there 
was  nothing  for  them  on  the  reaerratlon  ex- 
cept relief. 

The  Department  has  been  acUve  In  recent 
years  in  attempting  to  induce  the  Indian 
people  to  leave  the  reeervatlon  and  find  em- 
ployment In  nearby  cities  and  towns.  But 
again  we  find  great  difficulty  because  In  moat 
Instances  the  Indian  Is  untrained  and  finds 
himself  at  a  great  disadvantage,  not  only  be- 
cause of  his  own  lack  of  training,  but  because 
there  has  grown  up  a  prejudice  against  em- 
ploying Indians  because  of  their  Instability 
resulting  from  their  lack  of  training  and 
lack  of  value  of  time. 

The  relocation  program  was  successful  with 
a  number  of  Indian  people  who  had  enough  in 
their  background  in  terms  of  adjustment  to 
be  able  to  move  to  the  cities  and  find  Joba 
and  become  part  of  these  communities.  By 
the  same  token,  those  Indians  who  leave  the 
reservation  to  find  Jobs  In  nearby  towns  and 
cities  overcome  the  same  problem  and  the 
same  difficulty  of  prejudice,  etc.  only  If  they 
have  sufficient  background  to  b«  abla  to 
adjust. 

The  great  difficulty  la  that  the  reservation 
Indian  knows  no  home  land  other  than  the 
reservation  Itself  where  he  was  born  and 
raised,  and  where  his  friends  and  neighbors 
Uve.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  home  land 
Is  fraught  with  poverty — these  are  bis 
frlendS'^these  are  the  people  with  whom  he 
can  associate,  and  this  Is  the  home  land  to 
which  he  wants  to  return  for  visits,  or  per- 
manently if  he  Is  unable  to  make  the  adjust- 
ment in  the  community  to  which  he  has 
moved. 

This  is  the  great  advantage  of  the  tax  In- 
centive program  for  Industry.  It  wlU  bring 
industry  to  the  reservation  area,  it  wlU  pro- 
vide employment  on  the  reservation,  where 
the  Indian  and  his  family  may  live  In  their 
home  surroundings.  This  program  will  not 
create  the  kind  of  problems  that  relocation 
has  created— whether  it  be  relocation  to  the 
cities  or  relocation  to  the  neighboring  towns. 
The  mere  fact  that  presently  they  must 
leave  their  home  community  overwhelms 
them  to  a  point  where  a  majority  of  them 
cannot  make  a  success  of  it  off  the  reserva- 
tion, BO  they  return.  This,  in  turn,  adds  to 
the  prejudice  of  ofT-reservation  employers 
who  do  not  understand  the  human  frailties 
of  the  Indian  people.  They  are  kicked  from 
pillar  to  post  and  most  of  them  end  up  as 
alcoholics — prlmarly  because  they  turn  to 
liquor  to  drown  their  feelings  oX  inferiority 
and  their  lack  of  communication. 

I  should  point  out  that  In  every  instanc* 
where  Industry  has  gone  to  these  reserva- 
tions, and  provided  JoIm.  salaries  and  oppor- 
tunity, we  have  seen  a  complete  transforma- 
tion of  the  Indian  people  and  of  the  Indian 
community.  Absenteeism  is  lower  In  theaa 
plants  than  In  any  like  plant  any  where  In 


America.  They  have  used  their  money  to  Im- 
prove their  homea,  feed  and  clothe  their 
children,  and  Instead  of  spending  their 
meager  relief  check  on  liquor,  they  spend 
their  salaries  on  improving  their  own  lot 
and  the  lot  of  their  families. 

When  these  people  learn  they  must  be  at 
work  at  8:00  o'clock  in  the  morning  there 
Is  no  drinking  and  carousing  around  at 
night.  Law  enforcement  problems  are  re- 
duced, delinquency  problems  are  reduced, 
and  we  immediately  find  pride  in  homea,  and 
community,  and  individual  betterment. 

Now  the  question  is,  how  do  we  as  a  gov- 
ernment, and  employees  of  that  government, 
promote  this  Industrial  development  on 
these  reservation  areas?  I  must  repeat  again, 
that  because  of  the  remote  location  of  these 
ree^rvaUons,  transportation  costs  are  exces- 
sive, and  that  this  excessive  overhead  makes 
it  impoasible  for  an  Industry  to  compete 
with  like  products  produced  In  more  acces- 
sible areas  of  the  nation,  so^wlthout  some 
special  incentive — Industry  shies  away  from 
these  reservation  areas  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  great  pool  of  poaalble  employ- 
ment. 

I  should  point  out  also — we  have  no  ex- 
ample of  falltu«  when  the  tax  Incentive  pro- 
gram has  been  used — we  have  many  ex- 
amples of  success. 

Puerto  Rico  and  some  of  the  emerging 
nations  have  gone  a  long  way  in  develop- 
ing their  country  through  this  very  tax  In- 
centive program.  When  Rexford  Tugwell,  the 
last  appointed  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico,  left 
that  Island  he  wrote  a  book  entitled,  "The 
Stricken  Land."  Oovemor  Munoz-Marin  not 
only  convinced  Congress  that  a  new  form 
of  government  was  needed  In  Puerto  Rico, 
but  more  Importantly  he  convinced  them 
that  to  take  that  country  out  of  the  category 
of  "the  stricken  land"  they  must  entice 
Industrial  development  to  the  Island.  They 
offered  every  poeslble  incentive — Including 
not  only  a  10  year  tax  exemption,  but  also 
In  many  Instances  they  built  the  building 
to  house  the  industry  and  sold  It  to  them  on 
a  long-term  basis. 

Yes — Industry  went  to  Puerto  Rico,  I  was 
there  at  the  inauguration  of  Oovemor  Munoz 
and  I  saw  the  Island  and  the  poverty  and 
filth  and  the  homes  built  on  stakes  out  over 
the  water  and  sided  with  cardboard.  I  saw 
It — and  then  12  years  later  I  was  back- 
nothing  was  recognizable.  Nothing.  Smoke 
was  rising  from  factories.  People  were 
working,  driving  cars  on  newly  built  high- 
ways. Homes  were  modem.  The  slvims  were 
cleaned  up.  The  old  rickety  shacks  had  been 
replaced  with  comfortable,  livable  housing. 

The  skeptics  said  It  would  not  succeed. 
They  said  the  Puerto  Rlcana  were  lazy— 
they  wouldn't  work — they  wouldn't  save — 
they  wouldn't  build.  But,  when  capitalism  re- 
placed government  handouts — the  drama  of 
the  30tb  century  moved  in  to  Puerto  Rico, 
and  for  the  past  several  years  the  per  capita 
Income  of  Puerto  Rico  has  been  greater  than 
that  of  any  Latin  American  country  except 
oil  rich  Venezuela. 

When  I  saw  what  could  be  done — I  came 
back  from  my  trip  to  Puerto  Rico  and  intro- 
duced legislation  authorizing  the  same  In- 
centive to  Industry  to  locate  on  Indian  res- 
ervations that  was  offered  in  Puerto  Rico. 
Ova  reservations  are  remotely  located,  but 
they  are  not  as  remotely  located  as  an  Island 
In  the  Caribbean.  Transportation  is  not  as 
expensive  aa  It  would  be  to  and  from  IHierto 
Rico.  But.  the  Congreaa  had  authorized  it, 
and  Puerto  Rico  was  willing  to  throw  discre- 
tion to  the  winds  and  offer  Industry  excessive 
profits,  if  need  be.  In  order  to  get  them  to  lo- 
cate there. 

Thu  can  be  duplicated  on  every  Indian 
reservation  In  the  country.  Today  we  have  a 
staff  of  people  in  the  Bureau  tearing  their 
hearts  out  fighting  with  OEO,  EDA.  and  SBA, 
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trying  to  get  thase  agencies  to  finance  the  lo- 
cation of  industrial  plants  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions. And,  with  some  small  degree  of  suc- 
cess, but  the  fact  Is  that  even  with  the  lo- 
cal communitiea,  and  with  tribal  financial 
help,  one  out  of  five  of  even  these  small 
plemts  have  been  forced  to  fold  up  because 
they  cant  pay  the  added  overhead  and  still 
meet  the  competition. 

On  the  Standing  Rock,  for  example,  the 
local  businessmen  of  McLaughlin  made  a  very 
sizeable  contribution — the  bank  assisted,  and 
the  tribe  put  up  the  bulk  of  the  cash  to  house 
and  equip  the  Ham  blanket  factory.  So  long 
as  the  railroads  were  willing  to  grant  rate 
concessions  to  ship  the  cotton  In,  and  the 
finished  products  out,  the  plant  operated  full 
force.  It  provided  Jobs — and  salaries,  and 
most  of  all — prid«,  to  the  Indian  employees. 
But — when  the  transportation  subsidy  van- 
ished the  plant  vanished.  This  beautiful 
building  stands  there  as  a  monument  to  the 
absolute  necessity  of  some  kind  of  a  subsidy 
that  win  off-set  the  simple  coats  of  trans- 
portation and  the  added  cost  of  attempting  to 
do  business  In  these  remote  areas. 

Two  of  the  tribes  placed  money  Into  a 
plastic  plant  at  Mobrldge,  which  Is  adjacent 
to  these  reservations.  A  substantial  EX>A  loan 
was  obtained  on  the  theory  that  these  adja- 
cent reservations  were  depressed  areas.  To- 
day, three  years  after  the  plant  was  opened. 
OMK  Indian  Is  on  the  payroll.  The  Indians  and 
the  tribal  organizations  are  looking  at  these 
Industrial  promises  with  a  Jaundiced  eye. 
Even  the  Federal  Poverty  Program  loaning 
agencies  are  beginning  to  take  a  second  and 
third  look  at  the  possibility  of  the  success  of 
these  operations. 

But.  In  spite  of  the  failures  of  Bureau  em- 
ployees to  be  able  to  Induce  industries  to 
come  to  reservation  areas — in  spite  of  the 
proven  successes  of  this  program  where  it  has 
been  put  into  effect — in  spite  of  all  this,  the 
Treasury  Department  and  the  Interior  De- 
partment oppose  legislation  that  would  even 
provide  a  trial  run  for  such  a  program. 

When  I  couldn't  sell  the  tax  incentive  pro- 
gram on  a  nationwide  basis,  Morris  Udall 
(brother  of  the  former  Secretary  of  Interior) 
and  I  Introduced  a  bill  to  make  this  program 
effective  only  on  the  reservations  of  South 
Dakota  and  Arizona,  hoping  that  a  pilot  pro- 
gram— a  trial  run — would  be  acceptable,  and 
that  In  this  manner  Treasury  and  Interior 
could  determine  not  only  Its  value,  but  also 
Its  cost.  But — Treasury  and  Interior  opposed 
even  this  pilot  plant  Idea. 

According  to  the  computation  of  the  House 
Interior  Committee,  as  I  said  before — money 
Invested  In  the  On-the-Job  and  Trades 
Training  program  Is  returned  to  the  Treasury 
within  a  4'/2  year  period  through  Increased 
taxes,  both  direct  and  indirect,  and  through 
the  savings  effected  by  taking  them  off  re- 
lief rolls,  etc.  How  much  greater  would  be 
the  return  to  the  Treasury  with  a  substantial 
movement  of  small  Industries  to  these  res- 
ervation areas,  giving  Jobs  and  income  and 
opportunity,  but  most  of  all  PRIDE — to  the 
thousands  of  Indian  people — who  after  140 
years  of  devoted  work  on  the  part  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  are  rotting  on  res- 
ervations today. 

My  friends — "Where  there  Is  no  hope  the 
people  perish."  There  is  no  hope  for  90% 
of  the  reservation  people — Must  they  sit 
there  for  the  next  140  years  and  perish? 

It  will  not  be  easy  to  get  this  legislation 
through  Congress.  The  public  generally, 
which  dreams  of  an  Indian  on  horseback,  will 
strongly  resist  the  Idea  of  an  Indian  feeding 
his  family  from  the  sweat  of  his  brow  In  a 
factory — working  to  build  up  his  standard  of 
living  and  the  community  in  which  he  lives. 
The  public  generally  wants  to  maintain  the 
Indian  as  a  museum  piece.  They  will  continue 
opposition. 

The  second  group  who  are  opposing  this 
program  are  the  labor  unions.  Those  unions 


which  have  successfully  barred  the  Black 
Man  from  their  membership  are  also  op- 
posed to  the  Red  Man  taking  bis  place  In  In- 
dustrial employment.  They  don't  want  the 
Red  Man  either. 

And.  then  there  are  those  in  government, 
and  In  Congress,  as  well  as  in  the  public 
generally,  who  oppose  change — Just  for  the 
sake  of  opposing  change. 

These  are  the  elements  of  opposition.  These 
are  the  roadblocks  to  the  solution  of  the 
so-called  Indian  problem. 


ADDRESS  BY  CONGRESSMAN  JOHN 
BRADEMAS 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
pennission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  28,  1969, 1  had  the  privilege  of  deliv- 
ering an  address  at  the  annual  banquet 
of  the  64th  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Museums  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

I  Insert  in  the  Record,  the  text  of  my 
address: 

Address  bt  Congressman  John  Bbademas, 
Chadiman.  Seixct  Education  Subcommit- 
tee, House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor 

I  am  Indeed  honored  to  have  been  Invited 
to  address  the  64tb  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  Museums, 

As  I  rise  to  speak,  I  recall  what  George 
Bernard  Shaw  once  said  to  bis  British  pub- 
lisher to  indicate  his  displeasure  with  its 
printing  of  one  of  his  plays, 

Shaw  sent  a  copy  of  the  American  edition, 
which  he  liked,  to  the  British  firm  with  a 
note  tbat  read:  "As  the  rooster  said  to  the 
hen  as  he  placed  an  ostrich  egg  before  her, 
'I  am  not  disparaging,  I  am  not  criticizing.  I 
merely  want  to  bring  to  your  attention  what 
has  been  done  by  others. '  " 

You  who  staff  and  serve  and  support  the 
museums  of  America  are  the  custodians  of 
"what  has  been  done  by  others" — the  cus- 
todians of  those  achievements  of  art  and  his- 
tory and  science  tbat  enable  us  better  to 
understand  what  we  have  been  and,  hope- 
fully, better  to  know  what  we  may  become. 

Although  I  have  never  worked  for  a 
museum  or  sat  on  a  museum  board,  I  feel 
In  some  ways  at  home  among  you — for  sev- 
eral reasons.  My  father  Is  a  Greek  Immigrant, 
and  very  early  In  my  childhood,  I  learned 
that  I  was  descended  from  Pericles,  Phidias 
and  Praxiteles,  and  in  later  years,  like  most 
of  you.  I  experienced  the  Joys  of  Athens  and 
Lindos  and  Knossos, 

Indeed,  the  first  career  to  which  I  was 
tempted,  as  a  sixth  grader  fascinated  by  a 
book  on  the  Mayas,  was  tbat  of  an  archae- 
ologist. 

The  Prado  and  the  Asbmolean,  the  Heritage 
and  the  Hagla  Sofia  and  the  Museo  de  Antro- 
ptologla  In  Mexico  City  as  well  as  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art  and  the  Smithsonian  In  Wash- 
ington and  the  Northern  Indiana  Historical 
Society  Museum  In  South  Bend,  Indiana  are 
all  museums  which  at  one  point  or  another 
have  afforded  me  learning  and  pleasure. 

And  that  I  now  serve  In  Congress  on  the 
committee  which  deals  with  education  gener- 
ally, chair  the  Subcommittee  which  handles 
Arts  and  Humanities  Foundation  programs 
and  sit  on  the  House  Administration  Sub- 
committee on  Libraries  and  Memorials,  which 
has  Jurisdiction  over  the  Smithsonian  and 
other  museum  legislation,  and  which,  by  the 
way.  Is  chaired  by  my  close  friend  and  col- 
league and  one  of  the  original  sponsors  of  the 
Arts  and  Humanities  legislation,  Congress- 
man Prank  Thompson.  Jr..  of  New  Jersey, 
means  further  opportunities  to  come  into 


touch  with  museums  and  what  they  mean  in 
American  life. 

So  I  am  especially  glad  to  be  here  tonight 
In  this  lovely  city  with  so  many  distinguished 
keepers  and  builders  of  the  nation's  treasures. 

MT7BEUMS  AND  THEIR  NEEDS 

I  want  to  talk  with  you  tonight  about 
museums  and  their  needs — and  to  do  so  from 
the  perspective  of  a  Federal  legislator. 

Much  of  what  I  have  to  say  is  derived  from 
tbat  superb  analysis  of  America's  mu- 
seums— the  Belmont  Report — which,  as  you 
know,  was  prepared  by  a  special  committee 
of  the  American  Association  of  Museums  for 
the  Federal  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Human- 
ities, in  response  to  a  1967  request  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson, 

The  opening  words  of  the  Belmont  Report 
constitute,  I  think,  an  appropriate  theme  for 
my  remarks: 

"This  Is  a  report  on  a  priceless  national 
treasure — the  works  of  art,  the  historic  ob- 
jects and  scientific  collections  In  the  custody 
of  American  museums. 

"In  scope  and  magnitude  tb|s  treasure  Is 
unmatched  by  that  of  any  great  nation,  and 
It  has  enriched  the  minds  and  lives  of  count- 
less Americans.  Once  lost,  it  ean  never  be 
replaced. 

"Today,  the  institutions  which  have  this 
treasure  In  their  custody  are  in  seriotis  trou- 
ble. The  totally  unpredicted  popular  success 
of  American  museums  has  strained  their  fi- 
nancial resources  to  the  breaklng-polnt,  has 
compelled  them  to  deny  service  to  much  of 
the  public  and  will  require  many  of  them, 
unless  help  comes,  to  close  their  doors. 

"Museums  have  arrived  at  the  point  where 
they  can  no  longer  preserve  and  exhibit  the 
national  treasure  without  substantial  na- 
tional aid." 

In  effect,  the  museums  of  today  are  vic- 
tims of  their  own  extraordinary  success. 
Thirty  years  ago,  attendance  at  America's 
6000  museums  totalled  some  SO  million  visits 
a  year.  That  figure  has  now  soared  to  over 
300  million,  and  Is  rapidly  climbing  higher. 

The  pressures  both  of  an  increasing  papula- 
tion and  the  rising  interest  of  Americans  of 
all  ages  and  groups  In  seeing  the  works  of  art, 
historic  objects  and  scientific  collections  in 
American  museums  mean  for  them  a  serious 
financial  crisis. 

MUSEUMS    AS    EDUCATIONAL    INSTITtrnONS 

What  I  think  particularly  striking  is  the 
remarkable  Increase  in  demand  for  the  serv- 
ices of  museums  as  educational  institutions. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  schoolchildren 
periodically  come  to  our  large  museums.  Mil- 
lions of  youngsters  and  adults  attend  classes 
at  some  of  the  major  museums.  To  cite  one 
nearby  example,  the  new  Oakland  Museum, 
which  we  shall  see  tomorrow.  Includes  a  lec- 
ture hall  and  classrooms  and  will  afford  a 
variety  of  educational  programs.  Including 
a  traveling  exhibit  of  California. 

In  Washington's  Anacostia  section,  a  low 
income,  chiefiy  black  area,  the  Smithsonian, 
responding  to  the  emerging  national  con- 
sciousness of  the  shame  of  poverty  in  a 
wealthy  land,  has  recently  established  a 
small  branch  museum. 

Museums  play  an  essential  role.  too.  in 
serving  the  needs  of  scholars  engaged  In  re- 
search at  the  college  and  university  level. 

And  I  am  sure  tbat  all  of  you  can  multiply 
examples  from  your  own  experience  of  the 
pressures  upon  museums  from  within  the 
communities  of  which  they  are  a  part  to 
open  their  doors  for  a  variety  of  other  pur- 
poses such  as  musical  and  theatrical  per- 
formances. 

These,  then,  are  but  some  of  the  causes 
of  the  heightened  demands  being  made  upon 
America's  museums. 

FINANCIAL   PRESSURES 

How  prepared  are  our  museums  to  meet 
these    burgeoning    pressures?    The   Belmont 
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It«port  elt«*  CM*  after  caae  to  tlluatrate  the 
general  conclualon  tli«t  the  operating  ex- 
pen«ea  of  American  muaeuma  have  rlaen 
sharply  In  the  pact  ten  years,  and  that  an- 
nual deflclta  are  commonplace. 

IncreaMd  attendance  and  Increased  re- 
quaste  for  aerrleea— for  the  kinds  of  reaaona 
I  hare  augBaatad — In  turn  mean  Increaaad 
coate  for  tralaad  ataff,  guarda,  fuldea.  acqul- 
Bltiona.  •shlMta.  buUdlngs.  Inauranoa. 

Too.  batter  than  I.  are  familiar  with  th« 
aztraordlnary  dlvaralty  of  muaeuma  In  the 
United  Stataa — their  many  alzea.  shapea  and 
purpoaaa.  m  waU  aa  with  the  multipUeity 
ot  their  baaea  of  flnanclal  support. 

Big  muaeuma,  little  muaetuns.  art  museums 
and  history  museums,  children's  museums 
and  university  museums,  museums  supported 
by  public  funds,  some  by  private  money. 
many  by  both,  some  charging  admission  fees. 
others  not.  but  nearly  all  of  them,  In  varying 
''  faced   with   serious   flnanclal   prob- 
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No  one  suggesU.  I  think  it  miut  be  clear, 
that  the  Federal  government  should  now  as- 
kume  the  burden  of  supporting  American 
museums.  All  of  you  are  committed  to  seek- 
ing to  encourage  the  flow  of  funds  Into  your 
piuaeuqw  from  private  sources  as  well  as 
from  focal  and  state  goTemmente. 

But'  surely  It  must  be  obvious  that  the 
mounting  demands  on  the  museums  of 
America  have  so  strained  their  flnanclal  re- 
Sources  that  It  Is  now  Ume  for  the  Federal 
government  to  consider  making  a  slgnlflcant 
Increase  In  Ite  present  contribution  to  the 
support  of  otir  museums. 

The  amount  of  Federal  support  to  Ameri- 
can museums  today  Is  tiny:  less  than  one 
percent  of  their  operating  expenses  comes 
from  the  Federal  government. 

Indeed,  for  too  long,  now,  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment has  been  following  an  ABM  policy 
with  respect  to  museums — "Anything  But 
Money!" 

Moreover,  most  of  the  Federal  support  for 
museums  has  gone  for  scientific  ones  only — 
and  even  then  for  research  rather  than  for 
operating  expenses  or  biUldlng — while  there 
has  been  UtUe  Federal  help  at  all  for  art 
and  history  museums. 

The  National  Endowments  for  the  Arta 
and  Humanities  have  been  aware  of  the 
needs  of  museums,  but  the  limited  funds 
available  to  the  Bndowmente  are  reflected  in 
their  modest  allocations  to  musevims  last 
year  of  $500,000  In  aU. 

Let  me  here  Interject  that  I  think  all  of 
us  and.  Indeed,  all  Americans  owe  a  great 
debt  of  gratitude  to  a  man  whoae  tenacity 
and  dedication  to  support  of  the  arts  and 
humanities,  especially  as  a  principal  cham- 
pion and  leader  of  the  Arte  and  Humanltlee 
Endowmento  since  their  Inception,  has  been 
In  large  measure  responsible  for  what  ad- 
vances have  been  made  on  this  front  in 
recent  years — Roger  L.  Stevens. 

Museums  have  benefitted  very  UtUe  from 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  And  mtiseum  libraries  are  excluded  from 
the  beneflte  of  the  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act. 

And  although  Congress  passed  the  National 
Museum  Act  In  1»M  to  support  a  variety  of 
museum  activities.  Congress  has  yet  to  ap- 
propriate any  funds  under  the  law. 

Pour  years  from  now,  we  shall  mark  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of 
the  first  American  museum.  In  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  In  1773.  I  hope  we  shall  not 
have  to  wait  for  money  under  the  National 
Museum  Act   until    1973! 

GUNS   AND    CTTLTWaB 

It  may  seem  passing  strange  to  you  that 
at  a  time  when  President  Nixon  has  pro- 
posed slashing  President  Johnson's  fiscal 
year  1970  budget  for  education  by  nearly 
$400  mUlioQ,  ...  at  a  time  when  the  new 


Administration  Is  nieaslii|  for  a  defense 
budget  of  nearly  $80  bUUoa  .  .  .  and  urglnc 
on  Congreaa  an  ABM  whoae  cost  seems  mya- 
terlouBly  to  rlae  daUy— it  may  seem  strange 
to  you  that  In  such  an  hour.  I  abould  be 
sugcestUic  increaatng  Federal  funds  for 
museums. 

But  let  me  make  very  clear  my  profound 
disagreement  with  thoae  who  argue  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  support  education  or  the 
arta  or  humanltlee  or  museums  until  the 
Vietnam  war  Is  over. 

On  the  contrary.  I  strongly  agree  with  the 
view  expressed  by  W.  McNeil  Lowry  of  the 
Ford  Foundation  In  his  recent  report  on 
the  economic  crisis  In  the  arte.  Mr.  Lowry, 
commenting  on  the  meager  funding  of  the 
Arte  and  Humanities  programs,  noted  that: 
■Pressures  of  war  and  other  crises  have 
been  freely  cited  in  explanation  of  this  ac- 
tion, but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
any  slgnlflcant  Federal  program  In  the  arte 
can  be  effectively  argued  either  In  Congteaa 
or  In  the  public  if  ite  jusUflcaUon  must  be 
that  all  other  great  national  questions  are 
In  equilibrium.  Other  governments — demo- 
cratic, socialist  or  oligarchic — have  pro- 
ceeded without  such  a  Justification  .  .  . 

"The  arte  (should)  not  always  depend 
upon  a  contest  over  priorities  .  .  .  There 
will  not  exist  an  effective  public  policy  for 
the  arte  until  they  are  treated  as  important 
In  their  own  right." 

This  Is  the  point — that  the  arte,  like  educa- 
tion— and  like  museums — must  come  to  be 
viewed  aa   "Important  In  their  own  right". 

And  with  this  understendlng.  there  will 
then  become  possible  "an  effective  public 
policy"  for  museums. 

FUTuaa  STTBCoicMnm  HCAaiNca 
In  order  to  contribute  to  such  an  under- 
standing and.  hopefully,  to  the  development 
of  an  effective  public  policy  for  museums, 
I  plan  to  have  the  subconunlttee  of  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  be  chairman,  as  part 
of  Ite  responsibility  to  oversee  the  operation 
of  Arte  and  Humanltlee  Foundation  pro- 
grams, conduct  hearlnga  during  this  Con- 
gress on  the  major  problems  facing  Amer- 
ican museums  with  a  view  toward  appro- 
priate legislative  action. 

I  propose  to  invite  the  authors  of  the 
Belmont  Report  and  other  representetlves 
of  the  American  Association  of  Museums  to 
testify  before  the  subcommittee  on  their 
views  on  the  museiun  situation  In  America 
today. 

Such  hearings  should  afford  an  opportu- 
nity for  Congress,  and  the  American  people 
generally,  to  obtain  a  clearer  picture  of  the 
kinds  of  problems  I  have  been  discussing 
with  you  this  evening. 

spEcinc  paopoaAi^ 

Let  me  conclude  my  remarks  by  offering 
a  number  of  specific  proposals  which  seem 
to  me  must  be  central  to  any  progress  both 
In  the  country  and  In  Congress  In  shaping 
a  sound  and  intelligent  public  policy  for  the 
support  of  America's  museums. 

First,  I  believe  that  leaders  of  the  museum 
community  should  begin  to  develop  con- 
crete legislative  proposals  for  supporting 
museums  to  present  to  Congress. 

This  means  you.  We  want  to  know  what 
you  who  live  with  the  problems  of  museums 
dally  think  we  should  do — and  what  we 
should  not  do. 

Second.  I  believe  Congress  should  provide 
some  appropriations  to  make  good  on  Ite 
commitment  under  the  National  Museum 
Act.  The  Belmont  Report  suggeste  $1  million 
for  the  first  year. 

Third,  Federal  policy-makers  should  rec- 
ognize that  museums  play  an  Important  ed- 
ucational role  In  our  society,  working  with 
schools,  colleges  and  universities.  Qualified 
museimts  should,  therefore,  like  these  Insti- 
tutions, be  recognized  as  eligible  for  direct 
Federal   support.  To  achieve   this  goal   may 


lnv(dve  amending  existing  Federal  legisla- 
tion, such  as  the  several  Higher  Editcatlon 
Acta,  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act.  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act,  and  others. 

This  effort  should  Include  consideration  of 
support  for  construction  and  operating  caste 
of  museums  perhaps  along  the  lines  of  the 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act. 

Fourth,  there  should  be  Increased  flnan- 
clal support  for  museums  from  thoee  Fed- 
eral departmente  and  agencies  that  are  al- 
ready concerned  with  museums,  specifically 
the  National  Endowmente  for  the  Arte  and 
Humanities,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  and 
the  National  Science  Foundation. 

In  this  connection,  greater  attention 
should  be  given  both  to  compensating  mu- 
seums more  fully  for  their  contributions  to 
certain  Federally  funded  programs  such  as 
Head  Stert  and  Title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act,  and  others, 
and  to  more  effective  Joint  planning  between 
schools  and  other  educational  Institutions 
and  museums  as,  for  example,  with  programs 
provided  under  "Htle  in  of  ESEA,  which  au- 
thorizes supplementary  educational  centers 
and  services. 

Fifth,  the  museum  community  should  de- 
velop standards  of  accredltetlon  against 
which  the  excellence  of  Individual  mtiseums 
can  be  measured.  Federal  support  should  not 
t>e  provided  to  museums  which  have  not 
reached  a  level  of  quality  accepted  In  the 
museum  field.  I  therefore  congratulate  you  of 
the  American  Association  of  Museums  on  the 
adoption  this  week  of  a  resolution  approving 
the  principle  of  accredltetlon. 

Sixth,  more  support  should  be  provided  for 
training  first-class  museum  staff  through 
museum  internships,  fellowships  and  train- 
ing courses. 

There  are,  I  believe,  several  other  areas  of 
museum  activity  which  deserve  careful  con- 
sideration as  appropriate  for  Federal  support, 
such  as  research,  traveling  exhlblte,  tele- 
vision and  other  mass  media,  conservation 
and  restoration — and  we  should  also  look 
at  the  poaaibillty  of  developing  a  computer 
network  for  storing  and  retrieving  Informa- 
tion about  the  resources  of  our  museums. 
I  believe  Congress  should  consider  aa  well 
changes  In  the  treatment  of  museums  for  tax 
purposes  which  would  enable  them  to  enjoy 
certain  benefits  now  available  to  a  wide  va- 
riety of  charitable,  religious,  and  educational 
Institutions. 

And  finally,  I  think  we  should  take  a  care- 
ful look  at  the  Belmont  Report  proposal 
to  authorize  Federal  granta  to  museums  on 
a  matching  basis  to  help  them  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  regional  and  nationwide 
services. 

THX  NXD  rOB  IMMSDXATE  ACTION 

I  do  not  suggest  that  this  list  is  exhaustive 
or  that  every  item  In  It  Is  of  equal  Impor- 
tance. What  I  do  suggest,  however.  Is  that 
these  questions  and  others  like  them  are  the 
kinds  of  proposals  for  Federal  support  of  our 
museums  that  ought  to  be  carefully  con- 
sidered by  Congress  and  the  Administration. 
They  are  the  kinds  of  questions  that  I  plan  to 
have  discussed  by  the  subcommittee  which 
I  chair  during  the  9lBt  Congress. 

I  should  like,  however,  in  closing,  to  re- 
mind you  that  our  capacity  In  Congress  to 
make  progress  on  such  measures  depends.  In 
the  final  analysis,  on  the  kind  and  degree  of 
public  support  that  people  like  you  in  this 
room  can  yourselves  provide  and.  Just  as  im- 
portant, that  you  can  generate  and  encourage 
across  the  country.  This  means  that  you  must 
speak  up,  forcefully  and  clearly,  in  your  own 
conununltles.  In  particular.  It  means  that 
you  must  communicate  your  convictions 
about  the  need  for  adequate  Federal  support 
for  education,  for  the  arte  and  humanities, 
for  museums,  to  your  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentetlves in  Congress.  As  one  of  them.  I  can 
assure  you  that  they  will  give  respectful  at- 
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tentlon  to  the  voices  represented  In  this  room 
and  to  other  voices  like  yours  across  the 
country. 

Ours  then  Is  a  common  taak.  For  you  and 
I  know  that  we  live  In  a  time  of  Inmiense 
and  growing  pressures— of  rapid  xirbanlza- 
tlon.  of  war,  of  racial  and  social  and  economic 
conflict. 

In  such  a  Ume,  we  need  all  the  more,  if 
we  are  to  make  this  land  what  It  ought  to  be, 
generously  to  support  those  institutions  that 
elevate  the  character  and  quality  of  our  na- 
Uonal  life. 

And  among  those  Institutions  surely  are 
the  museums  of  America  and  the  treasures  of 
mind  and  spirit  and  history  of  which  they 
are  the  keepers. 


STATEMENT  OF  CONGRESSMAN 
BRADEMA8  BEFORE  THE  DEFENSE 
SUBCOMMITTEE  OP  THE  HOUSE 
COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rix;oRD  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had 
the  opportunity  this  past  Monday,  June 
9,  1969,  to  testify  before  the  Defense  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  At  that  time  I  discussed 
a  problem  of  growing  concern  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  to  the  American 
people,  and  I  want  today  to  share  tnese 
views  with  my  colleagues.  I  refer  in  gen- 
eral to  increasing  evidence  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  is  willing  to  pay  ex- 
cessively high  costs  for  weapons  systems 
and  equipment  that  often  provide  only 
marginal  improvements  in  combat  ef- 
fectiveness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  my  colleagues 
are  vitally  interested  in  both  our  national 
defense  and  our  national  economy.  Their 
concern  is  to  act  upon  Defense  Depart- 
ment requests  for  weapons  and  equip- 
ment essential  to  our  national  defense 
while  at  the  same  time  disapproving  the 
expenditure  of  public  tax  moneys  when 
not  essential  to  our  national  security. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  bring  to  your 
attention  some  details  of  a  Government 
procurement  with  important  implica- 
tions for  the  public  interest  in  terms  both 
of  our  national  defense  and  our  national 
economy. 

UNKECESSART    EXPENDrTUBES    OP    $150    MILLION 

Specifically,  I  intend  to  demonstrate 
that  the  U.S.  Army  is  now  procuring  a 
l'/4-ton  truck — the  XM-705 — which  will 
burden  the  American  taxpayer  with  as 
much  as  $150  million  in  unnecessary  ex- 
penditures. Yet  abundant  evidence  shows 
that  the  XM-705  will  produce  at  best 
only  a  modest  improvement  in  combat 
effectiveness. 

Moreover,  the  Army  seeks  to  buy  this 
vehicle,  with  all  the  risks  attendant  to 
buying  a  vehicle  that  exists  only  on  pa- 
per, despite  the  fact  that  a  modestly  im- 
proved version  of  an  existing  vehicle,  the 
M-715,  can  substantially  meet  the 
Army's  requirements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  conclusions  are  not 
merely  my  own.  The  General  Accounting 
Office,  which  at  my  request  has  under- 
taken an  examination  of  the  XM-705 
program,  only  last  week  made  the  fol- 
lowing tentative  observations: 

It  appears  that  the  XM706  does  not  rep- 
resent a  real  stride  forward  in  terms  of  com- 


bat effectiveness.  Rather,  it  appears  to  offer 
only  a  relatively  small  Increase  In  terms  of 
combat  effectiveness  over  the  XM716  l«4-ton 
truck  already  In  the  Army  system  and  no 
clearly  significant  superiority  over  the  im- 
proved XM716  proposed  by  the  Kaiser  Jeep 
Corporation.  Accordingly,  the  XM705  appears 
to  represent  an  excessive  expenditure  for 
marginal  improvemento  In  combat  effective- 
ness over  the  Improved  XM715. 

Moreover.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Army's  ill- 
advised  decision  to  procure  the  XM-705 
flatly  and  unconscionably  contradicts  thfe 
explicit  conclusions  reached  by  the 
Army's  own  Army  Materiel  Command. 
This  report,  prepared  by  the  Systems  and 
Cost  Analysis  Division  of  the  Army  Ma- 
teriel Command,  dated  July  8,  1968.  com- 
pares the  proposed  XM-705  both  with  the 
existing  and  the  improved  M-715.  The 
report  finds: 

The  XM705  has  all  the  uncertainties  asso- 
ciated with  a  vehicle  that  does  not  exist  .  .  . 
With  the  Improvemente  proposed,  an  ade- 
quate desl^  guarantee  and  warranty,  and 
contractor  liability  established  by  demon- 
stration to  Government  test  specifications, 
there  are  no  known  performance  or  effec 
tlveness  preclusions  to  selection  of  the  im- 
proved M715. 

With  respect  to  this  report  the  Chief 
of  the  Vehicles  and  Equipment  Division, 
Maintenance  Directorate,  Army  Materiel 
Command,  states  flatly: 

We  conclude  that  there  is  questionable 
necessity  for  going  through  the  expense  of 
developing  a  replacement  vehicle  at  this  time. 

He  recommended  that: 

The  M715  series  of  trucks  be  considered  for 
adoption  as  the  standard  replacement  for  the 
M37  series  and  that  procurement  of  the  M705 
series  of  trucks  be  held  In  abeyance  pending 
the  acquisition  of  more  definitive  operation 
and  maintenance  experience  with  the  M715. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  evidence  avail- 
able at  this  time,  developed  both  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  and,  indeed, 
by  the  Army  itself  militates  strongly 
against  procurement  of  the  untested,  im- 
tried  paper  XM-705  at  an  additional 
cost  to  the  American  taxpayer  estimated 
by  the  Army  Materiel  Command  to  be 
$150  million.  Here  again  is  the  conclu- 
sion from  the  Army  Materiel  Command 
report  I  have  already  cited: 

Introduction  of  Improved  M715"s  requires 
fewer  vehicles  In  the  total  fleet  and  approx- 
imately $150  million  less  for  the  total  fleet 
life  cycle  costs  than  does  the  XM-705. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  elaborate: 
I  first  began  looking  into  the  Army's 
procurement  of  a  new  fleet  of  IVi-ton 
vehicles  this  past  January  when  officials 
of  the  Kaiser  Jeep  Corp.,  which  has  a 
plant  located  in  the  congressional  dis- 
trict which  I  represent,  brought  to  my 
attention  the  Army's  intention  to  pro- 
cure the  XM-705  from  the  General 
Motors  Corp. 

After  a  period  of  several  months  of 
investigation  on  my  part,  which  included 
meeting  personally  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  Mr.  Stanley  R.  Resor,  on  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1969,  I  became  increasingly 
convinced  that  the  XM-705  program 
could  not  be  justified.  I  first  transmitted 
my  concern  in  a  letter  dated  March  19. 
1969.  At  that  time,  I  indicated  my  seri- 
ous reservations  about  the  XM-705  pro- 
gram. Concurrently,  I  advised  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  of 


my  concern  about  the  XM-705  program 
and  requested  that  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  undertake  a  thorough  inves- 
tigation. 

After  several  months  of  continuing  in- 
quiry on  my  part,  and  on  the  basis  of 
the  preliminary  review  submitted  to  me 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office,  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced  that  the  XM-705 
program  has  not  been  justified  by  the 
Army,  and  that,  as  available  expert  evi- 
dence indicates,  this  program  will  cost 
the  American  taxpayer  many  millions  of 
dollars  beyond  what  is  required  for  an 
adequate  IVi-ton  truck  fleet. 

HISTORY    OP   THE    ONE-AND-A-QX7ARTER-TON 
TRUCK    PROGRAM 

Let  me  briefly  summarize  the  U.S. 
Army  I'A-ton  truck  program. 

At  the  present  time  the  Army  has 
about  30,000  M-715  trucks.  This  l>/4-ton 
truck  is  a  conventional  mobility  truck 
which  first  went  into  production  in  Jan- 
uary 1967,  at  a  cost  of  less  than  $3,500 
apiece  to  the  Government. 

Notwithstanding  the  success  of  the 
M-715  in  the  field,  the  Army  has  em- 
barked on  a  program  to  procure  another 
l"/4-ton  conventional  mobility  truck — ttie 
XM-705.  The  complete  acquisition  cost 
for  the  first  18,000  of  these  vehicles  is 
scheduled  to  be  $8,160  per  truck,  accord- 
ing to  data  provided  me  by  Army  officials. 

The  Army  made  this  award  despite  the 
fact  that  for  more  than  6  months,  the 
Army  had  held  in  abeyance  an  imsolicited 
firm  fixed  price  proposal  from  the  Kaiser 
Jeep  Corp.,  in  the  amount  of  $71  million 
to  produce  a  like  quantity  of  improved 
M-715  trucks.  The  improved  M-715  is  a 
modification  of  a  similar  and  apparently 
satisfactory  M-715  vehicle  already  in  the 
military  system. 

Congress  has  repeatedly  cautioned  the 
Army  about  introducing  a  new  truck  into 
the  logistics  system.  The  full  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  as  far  back  as 
June  1963,  questioned  the  Army's  con- 
tinued sole-source  procurement  of  the 
M-34  %-ton  truck  and  emphasized  the 
need  to  develop  the  follow-on  XM-561  ve- 
hicle with  competitive  procurement  at  the 
earliest  practical  date.  The  M-561,  known 
as  the  Gama  Goat,  is  a  high  mobility 
truck  now  being  procured  at  a  cost  of 
about  $11,000  each.  The  Appropriations 
Committee,  however,  approved  a  limited 
procurement  for  ^-ton  trucks  for  fiscal 
yea^  1964,  anticipating  that  these  vehi- 
cles as  well  as  existing  inventory  would 
be  adequate  to  meet  Army  requirements 
imtil  the  successor  M-561  was  ready  for 
procurement. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  fur- 
ther noted  that  the  Army  was  looking 
into  the  possibility  of  utilizing  other  com- 
merically  available  trucks  that  might 
meet  the  Army's  requirements.  The  com- 
mittee admonished  the  Army  that  the 
advantages  of  competitive  procurement 
must  be  weighed  against  the  higher  costs 
associated  with  introducing  a  new  ve- 
hicle into  the  logistics  system. 

Thus,  the  Army  at  present  is  faced  with 
logistically  supporting  two  trucks  of  the 
same  class — the  M-37  and  the  M-715— 
and  will  soon  have  a  third  truck,  the  high 
mobility  M-561  truck,  in  its  system.  Pro- 
curement of  the  XM-705  will  add  yet 
a  fourth  Hi-ton  truck  to  the  system. 
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The  Army  Materiel  Command  Itaelf. 
In  its  eomparlMm  of  the  Improved  M-715 
and  the  Xlf-705.  warned  of  the  addi- 
tional expense  and  unnecessary  logtotteal 
complications  that  would  result  fran 
adding  this  fourth  IVi-ton  truck — the 
XM-705— to  the  fleet.  In  Its  report,  the 
Army  Materiel  Command  emphasized  the 
loRlstlcal  advantages  of  retaining  the  M- 
7 1 3  and  rejecting  the  XM-705 : 

S«lectlon  of  th«  Improved  M-715  would 
have  the  following  effects  on  Logistic  Fac- 
tors : 

a.  Reduces  the  types  of  major  Items  In  the 
fleet. 

b.  Reduces  the  number  of  new  component 
line  Items  introduced  into  the  system. 

c.  Avoids  Increased  supply  and  distribu- 
tion costs.  The  ZJif-706  would  require  com- 
plete logistics  Introduction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  comparison  of  initial 
Investment  costs  for  the  XM-705  and  for 
the  M-715  is  plain  evidence  of  the 
Army's  mlsjudgment  in  this  matter. 

For  an  intial  buy  of  18,000  vehicles, 
the  Army  estimates  that  the  initial  in- 
v«6tmaBt  cost  will  be  $8,160  for  each 
XM-7afr:-This  figure  compares  with  $5,- 
120  for  each  Improved  XM-715.  The  ad- 
ditional cost,  then,  is  over  $54  million 
for  the  XM-705.  Moreover,  based  on  a 
projected  fleet  of  50,000  vehicles,  the 
Army  Materiel  Command  estimated  that 
the  total  additional  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer would  be  approximately  $150  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  sought  time  and 
time  again  to  obtain  from  the  Army  sat- 
isfactory explanations  to  questions  I 
have  raised  about  the  basis  for  its  deter- 
mination to  procure  the  XM-705. 

Following  my  meeting  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  in  February,  I  ex- 
changed correspondence  with  him.  I 
subsequently  met  at  some  length  with 
a  team  of  Army  offlcials  dispatched  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  /rmy  which  in- 
cluded the  Army's  Director  of  Materiel 
Acquisition,  MaJ.  Gen.  Roland  B.  An- 
derson. I  have  studied  materials  there- 
after prepared  for  me  by  General  An- 
derson. I  have  reviewed  with  care  the 
answers  concerning  the  XM-705  sub- 
mitted by  the  Army  to  this  subcommittee 
Just  4  days  ago. 

SKLF-SBSVIMC    COffT-BSNEFTT    AMALTSIS 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  deeper  I  look 
Into  this  matter,  the  more  convinced  I 
have  become  that  the  Army's  Justifica- 
tion of  the  XM-705  program  is  not  only 
Inadequate,  but  adso  misleading. 

Essentially,  Army  officials  have  at- 
tempted to  Justify  their  decision  to  pro- 
cure the  XM-705  by  stating  that  it 
would  result.  In  contrast  to  continuing 
procurement  of  the  M-715  or  an  im- 
proved versicHi.  in  both  substantial  im- 
provements in  military  effectiveness  and 
lower  life-cycle  costs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Army  has  failed  to 
support  either  of  those  contentions.  Let 
me  explain. 

1.  uwm  CTCLK  con-9 — coNrmivKO  coct 

COMPASXaONB 

Life  cycle  costs  lie  at  the  heart  of  the 
Issue  and  draw  attention  to  the  ques- 
tionable accuracy  of  the  Army's  method 
of  comparing  the  real-life  M-715  and 
the  paperwork  XM-705. 

I  was  informed  by  the  Army  that  its 


decision  to  proceed  with  the  procurement 
of  the  XM-705  was  bcued  on  the  Army's 
calculated  higher  life  cycle  cost  of  the 
improved  M-715.  In  fact,  however,  as  I 
have  Indicated,  the  internal  Army  study, 
to  which  I  have  already  referred,  stated 
In  July  1968  that  the  additional  life  cycle 
coet  of  adding  XM-705 's  to  the  fleet 
would  be  approximately  $150  million 
over  the  alternative  of  procuring  the  im- 
proved M-715. 

Yet,  MaJ.  Gen.  Roland  B.  Anderson, 
who  headed  up  the  delegation  sent  to 
my  ofiSce  by  Secretary  Resor.  represented 
this  figure  to  be  only  $75  million.  More- 
over, he  dismissed  the  savings  which 
would  result  from  purchasing  improved 
M-715's  as  unsubstantiated  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Army.  According  to  General  An- 
derson, in  a  document  he  submitted  to 
me  on  April  18, 1969: 

A  cost  comparison  study  made  by  the  Army 
Materiel  Command  Comptroller  and  Director 
of  Programs  did  indicate  a  life-cycle  cost  ad- 
vantage of  $75  million  for  the  improved 
M-715  on  the  basis  of  a  50.000  vehicle  fleet. 
However,  this  study  was  made  on  the  basis  of 
the  assumptions  that  Kaiser  Jeep's  unsup- 
ported claims  as  to  reliability  and  durability 
could  be  attained.  For  that  reason  it  has 
never  been  accepted  by  the  Army.  This  study 
was  accomplished  in  July  1968. 

General  Anderson's  letter  of  April  18 
takes  the  unequivocal  position  that  the 
Army's  life  cycle  cost  computations 
showed  a  lower  cost  for  the  XM-705.  But 
the  general's  assertion  is  in  direct  con- 
flict with  the  earlier  determination  of 
the  Comptroller  and  Director  of  Pro- 
grams. Army  Materiel  Command,  that 
the  life  cycle  cost  for  the  improved 
M-715  would  be  substantially  lower  than 
that  for  the  XM-705. 

Notwithstanding  this  Army  Materiel 
Command  report,  the  Army  subsequently 
contrived — and  I  use  that  word  advis- 
edly— an  unrealistic  life  cycle  cost  for 
the  improved  M-715  in  order  to  justify 
procurement  of  the  XM-705. 

Let  me  explain. 

The  Army  has  relied  heavily  on  the 
alleged  high  life  cycle  cost  of  the  im- 
proved M-715  as  compared  to  the  life 
cycle  cost  for  the  XM-705.  Simply  stated, 
the  life  cycle  cost  is  the  Initial  acquisi- 
tion cost  of  a  vehicle,  plus  the  mainte- 
nance and  repair  cost  for  that  vehicle 
over  its  expected  lifetime. 

In  calculating  a  life  cycle  cost,  the  so- 
called  "maintenance  Index"  is  vitally  im- 
portant. This  is  because  a  maintenance 
index  indicates  just  how  much  time  a 
vehicle  will  be  unable  to  operate  because 
of  the  need  for  repairs  and  other  main- 
tenance. 

To  illustrate  how  crucially  important 
the  maintenance  index  is.  the  Army 
stated  that  repair  parts  and  maintenace 
for  each  improved  M-715  would  amount 
to  approximately  $13,500 — over  $1,000 
each  year  for  each  year  of  the  M-715's 
12-year  life  span.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Army  stated  that  the  repair  parts  and 
maintenance  for  each  XM-705,  which 
exists  on  paper  only,  would  be  slightly 
over  $6,000  for  the  lifetime  for  each 
vehicle — or  approximately  $500  each 
year. 

As  a  result,  the  difference  in  cost  as 
given  between  maintaining  a  fleet  of 
XM-705's  and  maintaining  a  fleet  of  im- 


proved M-715's,  based  on  Army  assump- 
tions Is  enormous.  In  fact,  that  difference, 
based  on  a  projected  fleet  of  50,000  vehi- 
cles over  a  12-year  life  expectancy  for 
each  vehicle,  amounts  to  several  hundred 
million  dollars. 

And  yet,  when  I  sought  to  learn  the 
basis  on  which  the  Army  assigned  these 
very  different,  yet  crucially  important 
maintenance  indexes  to  both  of  these 
vehicles,  I  was  astonished  by  the  lack  of 
Integrity  of  the  criteria  the  Army  chose 
to  use. 

What  I  learned  was  this: 

The  Army  had  assigned  a  maintenance 
index  for  the  XM-705  based  on  conjec- 
ture, assumption,  and  insufficient  data. 
In  fact,  no  XM-705  has  ever  been  built. 
The  index  assigned  for  the  vehicle  is 
based  entirely  on  values  calculated  by  the 
contractor  which  the  Army,  after  check- 
ing, accepted.  And  yet  the  vehicle  exists 
only  on  paper,  and  I  will  Indicate  later 
in  my  statement  how  dangerous  this 
practice  of  failing  to  rely  on  prototype 
development  has  been  in  the  past. 

Moreover,  the  very  high  maintenance 
index  assigned  for  the  improved  M-715  is 
no  more  supportable  than  the  very  low 
index  assigned  to  the  XM-705.  The  Army 
has  failed,  despite  my  repeated  requests 
to  Army  officials,  to  provide  me  with  any 
explanation  of  how  the  flgure  for  the  im- 
proved M-715  was  derived — an  index  al- 
most three  times  as  high  as  that  of  the 
XM-705.  And  yet  there  are  at  least  three 
compelling  reasons  which  suggest  that 
the  maintenance  index  assigned  the 
M-715  is  arbitrary  in  the  extreme. 

First.  Apparently,  the  Army  used  only 
flve  of  the  first  M-715's  off  the  produc- 
tion line,  tested  them,  but  ignored  con- 
siderable test  data  on  later  M-715's  in 
calculating  the  maintenance  index. 

Second.  At  present,  approximately  25,- 
000  M-715's  are  operating  in  the  field, 
many  of  these  vehicles  for  close  to  2 
years.  About  5,000  M-715's  are  in  reserve 
storage.  Yet  neither  officials  of  the  Kaiser 
Jeep  Corp.  nor  I  have  succeeded  in  get- 
ting any  information  from  the  Army 
which  suggests  that  the  existing  M-715's 
have  not  been  performing  effectively  and 
economically.  In  fact,  one  Army  Materiel 
Command  memorandum  states  specifi- 
cally that  "there  are  no  reports  pointing 
to  other  than  normal  maintenance  and 
MWO — modification  work  order — re- 
quirements." Moreover,  officials  of  the 
Kaiser  Jeep  Corp.  have  visited  many  field 
commands  where  the  M-715  is  deployed, 
both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad, 
and  reported  to  me  that  the  M-715  ap- 
parently has  received  wide  acceptance 
among  field  commanders. 

Third.  Moreover,  two  reputable  man- 
agement consulting  firms,  Harbridge 
House  and  Communications  &  Systems, 
Inc.,  conducted  studies,  commissioned  by 
the  Kaiser  Jeep  Corp.,  based  on  test  data 
made  available  by  the  Army.  The  conclu- 
sion of  both  of  these  studies  is  that  the 
maintenance  index  assigned  to  the  im- 
proved M-715  by  the  Army  Is  much 
greater — and  hence  of  coui'se  much  more 
costly — than  is  Justifiable  based  on  the 
data  used  by  the  Army. 

In  sum,  the  Army  has  chosen  to  rely 
heavily  on  the  alleged  merits  of  the  paper 
XM-705.  Yet  the  truth  Is  best  stated  In 
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the  Army  Materiel  Command's  study  of 
the  XM-705  and  the  M-715: 

No  coneluslTe  dllTerenee  In  eetUnated  re- 
liability can  be  stated  because  of  the  un- 
certainties InvolTed  in  both  vehicles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convinced  that  in 
their  assignment  to  the  improved  M-715 
of  a  maintenance  index  almost  three 
times  greater  than  that  assumed  for  the 
XM-705,  the  Army  has  taken  elaborate 
pains  to  construct  a  self-serving  case, 
a.    COMBAT  BFrscnvxKKss:  ttnsttppobted  akd 

trNTKSTXD  COMPAUSON   OP  BEMXRTS   OP  ZM- 
708   AND  M-TIS   FBOCRAMS 

Mr.  Speaker,  Army  regulations  are 
clear  that  the  bulk  of  research,  develop- 
ment, testing  and  evaluation  funds 
should  be  spent  on  items  providing  sig- 
nificant advances  in  combat  effectiveness 
with  emphasis  on  mobility,  firepower, 
and  commimications.  No  substantial 
sums  of  money  are  to  be  spent  for  small, 
incremental  increases  In  combat  effec- 
tiveness with  emphasis  on  mobility,  fire- 
power, and  communications.  Further- 
more, regulations  specify  that  the  cost  of 
new  items  must  be  carefully  weighed 
against  expected  Improvement  in  opera- 
tional capability.  According  to  Army 
doctrine,  "improvements  of  moderniza- 
tion action  are  avoided,"  and  "unneces- 
sary technical  features,  overrefinement, 
and  excessive  durability  must  be  elimi- 
nated." 

Army  regulation  11-25,  entitled  "Army 
Programs,  the  Management  Process  for 
the  Development  of  Army  Systems" — 
dated  April  10,  1968— is  clear  and  suc- 
cinct: 

Priority  Is  placed  on  new  capabilities  which 
provide  significant  Improvement  in  combat 
effectiveness. 

Yet  this  explicit  mandate  has  been 
Ignored  In  the  present  case. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  Is  con- 
ducting an  extensive  study  of  the  Army's 
analysis  and  cost  comparison  of  the  XM- 
705  and  the  improved  M-715  programs. 
As  we  are  all  aware.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  was  placed  in 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government 
to  provide  the  committees  and  Members 
of  Congress  with  Independent  reports  on 
the  management  operations  of  the  execu- 
tive branch.  The  unremitting  duty  of  the 
Comptroller  General  and  the  General 
Accounting  Office  staff  is  to  serve  Con- 
gress by  searching  continually  for  means 
of  achieving  greater  effectiveness,  econ- 
omy, and  efficiency  throughout  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Although  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice has  not  yet  completed  its  review  I 
have  been  greatly  impressed  both  by  their 
findings  to  date  and  by  the  thorough- 
ness of  their  investigation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  here  cite  In  detail 
some  of  the  imequlvocal.  imambiguous 
findings  of  the  General  Accoimting  Of- 
fice: 

Based  on  our  review  of  the  XM705  develop- 
ment and  the  conclusion  of  the  coet/effec- 
tlvenesa  study  made  by  AMC  (Army  Materiel 
Command)  In  July  1968.  it  appears  that  the 
XM705  does  not  represent  a  real  stride  for- 
ward in  terms  of  combat  eSectlvenesB. 
Rather.  It  appears  to  offer  only  a  relatively 
small  Increase  In  terms  of  c<mb»t  effective- 
ness over  the  XM715  1V4  ton  truck  already 
in  the  Army  system  and  no  clearly  significant 
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superiority  over  the  improved  XM71S  pro- 
posed by  KJC  [Kaiser  Jeep  Corporation].  Ac- 
cordingly, the  XM705  program  appears  to 
represent  an  excessive  expenditure  for  mar- 
ginal Improvements  in  combat  effectiveness 
over  the  Improved  XM715. 

As  far  as  we  know,  the  Army  does  not  ac- 
cept the  JvUy  1968  AMC  cost/effectiveness 
comparison  because  it  was  based  on  unsup- 
ported assumptions.  It  does  not  seem  reason- 
able to  make  such  a  study  for  the  apparent 
purpose  of  providing  a  better  basis  for  deci- 
sion making,  when  the  input  is  based  on  un- 
supported assumptions  that  cannot  be  ac- 
cepted. Further,  the  definitive  data  con- 
sidered necessary  to  validate  the  assumptions 
was  not  requested  by  the  Army  for  about  6 
months.  It  appears  that  the  Army  should 
have  taken  action  to  obtain  such  data  much 
sooner  than  it  did.  Further,  we  believe  the 
award  of  the  TPP  (Total  Package  Procure- 
ment! contract  to  OM  (General  Motors) 
should  not  have  been  made  prior  to  receipt 
and  evaluation  of  the  requested  definitive 
data.  If  the  evaluation  was  favorable  to  KJC, 
then  It  seems  the  course  of  less  risk  to  the 
Government  would  have  been  to  proceed 
with  the  development  and  test  of  KJC's  Im- 
proved XM715  since  KJC  also  guaranteed 
performance  and  offered  a  significant  saving 
in  cost  and  time.  While  there  Is  the  possi- 
bility that  the  Improved  XM715  would  fall 
during  tests  to  meet  the  requirements  al- 
though guaranteed,  the  same  possibility  also 
exists  In  the  most  costly  current  X706  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Speaker,  having  cited  the  findings 
of  the  Cjreneral  Accounting  Office,  I  want, 
in  order  to  complete  the  evidence  for  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee,  to  cite 
several  additional  points  contained  In 
the  Army  Materiel  Command's  compari- 
son study,  to  which  I  have  earlier 
referred. 

They  are  essential  points  which  I  have 
not  yet  made.  The  Army  Materiel  Com- 
mand report  said : 

1.  With  the  improvements  proposed,  an 
adequate  design  guarantee  and  warranty, 
and  contractor  lUbillty  established  by  dem- 
onstration to  Government  test  specifications, 
there  are  no  known  performance  or  effective- 
ness preclusions  to  selection  of  the  M715. 
Areas  in  which  the  QMR  [Qualitative  Ma- 
teriel Requirements)  are  not  met  are  not 
considered  significant.  Cost  differentials  are 
significant,  particularly  In  the  acquisition 
category  (R&D  and  Investment)  and  are 
considered  to  be  conservative.  The  current 
M715  Is  programed  in  the  Army  inventory 
through  FT  78  and  further  logistics  sim- 
plification and  cost  avoidance  are  factors  for 
M715  selection.  The  Government's  legal  and 
moral  obligations  In  abandonment  of  the 
XM70S  are  protectable  and/or  defensible. 
Government  Rlghts-in-Data  are  roughly 
comparable  between  the  two  suppliers.  Sig- 
nificant savings  are  also  evident  to  the  M715 
In  the  ambulance  version  and  high  density 
kits.  Other  savings,  on  cost-effectiveness  con- 
siderations, can  be  made  from  the  improve- 
ments specified  In  both  proposals. 

2.  Both  the  XM706  and  the  Improved  ver- 
sions of  the  M715  are  "paper  vehicles"  in  the 
sense  that  neither  exists  or  has  been  demon- 
strated. The  current  version  of  the  M7IS 
does  exist  .  .  .  and  both  costs  and  perform- 
ance values  have  some  historical  documen- 
tation. The  values  (performance  and  main- 
tenance estimates)  of  the  XM705  have  been 
derived  from  quotations  and  estimates  made 
by  the  contractor  and  modified  where  con- 
sidered appropriate.  These,  therefore,  are 
considered  to  have  a  greater  uncertainty 
(plus  or  minus),  than  for  the  current  M715 
data. 

In  view  of  the  unrelenting  investiga- 
tive work  and  the  findings  to  date  of  the 


General  Accounting  Office  in  the  present 
XM-705/M-715  controversy,  and  in  fur- 
ther view  of  the  devastating  Army  Ma- 
teriel Command's  comparison  study,  I 
must  conclude  that  the  method  used  by 
the  Army  to  procure  the  XM-705  Is  un- 
justifiable and  irresponsible. 

Based  on  a  careful  examination  of 
the  XM-705  program,  then,  I  fall  to  see 
any  justification  either  for  the  increased 
costs  or  the  complication  of  logistics 
caused  by  several  equlvsdent  vehicles  in 
the  military  system.  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  M-715.  with  minimum  im- 
provements, can  fulfill  the  system's  de- 
scription of  the  XM-705.  Accordingly. 
there  Is  no  reason  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  incur  the  tidditional  cost 
of  developing  a  new  vehicle  where  .the 
capabilities  required  can  be  provided 
through  minor  modification  of  the  exist- 
ing M-715.  In  summary;  it  appears  that, 
at  best,  the  XM-705  program  offers  a 
marginal  improvement  in  overall  vehicle 
performance  at  a  disproportionate  in- 
crease in  cost. 

At  a  time  when  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  trying  very  hard  to  limit  expend- 
itures and  when  Defense  Departmeift 
appropriations  are  approaching  $80  bil- 
lion annually,  I  respectfully  urged  the 
members  of  the  Defense  Subcommittee 
carefully  to  review  the  entire  XM-705 
contract  and  the  manner  In  which  It  was 
awarded. 

Naturally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope 
that  the  distinguished  Defense  Subcom- 
mittee would  also  insist.  In  view  of  the 
kind  of  evidence  I  have  here  presented, 
that  the  Army  give  satisfactory  responses 
to  the  questions  I  have  raised,  which  the 
Army  has  up  to  now  failed  completely 
to  do. 

The  American  people  are,  I  am  con- 
fident, willing  to  support  a  strong  defense 
for  our  national  security.  They  are  not 
willing,  however,  to  see  miUions  of  their 
tax  dollars  squandered  as  the  U.S.  Army 
is  doing  in  this  ill-advised  XM-705  con- 
tract. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  response  to  my  testi- 
mony before  the  Defense  Subcommittee, 
I  am  told  that  the  Army  issued  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

The  Army  does  not  agree  that  the  pur- 
chase of  the  General  Motors  Corporation- 
designed  XM705  1«4  ton  truck  will  cost  $150 
million  more  than  If  the  XM715  supplied  by 
Kaiser  Jeep  Corporation  were  purchased.  The 
XM705  Is  being  designed  with  a  high  de- 
gree of  rellabiUty  and  durability  and  there- 
fore does  require  a  higher  Initial  investment. 
However.  Army  studies  indicate  that  on  life 
cycle  cost  basis,  taking  in  both  the  IniUal  and 
12-year  operating  cost,  the  XM705  will  cost 
significantly  less  than  the  XM715. 

Mr.  Speaker,  upon  learning  of  the 
Army's  response  to  my  testimony  I  issued 
the  following  statement: 

In  my  testimony  on  June  9  before  the  De- 
fense Subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  I  charged  the  Army  with 
having  contrived  to  place  a  contract  with 
General  Motors  to  purchase  a  large  fleet  of 
XM705  1V4  ton  trucks.  I  demonstrated,  on 
the  basis  of  evidence  developed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  and.  indeed,  by  the 
Army  Materiel  Command,  how  the  Army  was 
wlUlng  to  spend  an  addlUonal  $150  mllUon 
in  order  to  buy  a  truck  that  would  provide 
only  marginal  Improvements  In  combat 
effectiveness. 
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Tbe  Anny  ia«u«d  «  ■t*t«m«nt  y«steitlay 
denying  that  tbe  XM705  would  ooat  •160  mU- 
lion  more  than  a  modified  version  of  an 
existing  Army  vehicle,  the  M71S  built  by 
Kaiser  Jeep  Corporation.  The  Army  alleged 
yesterday,  without  citing  any  evidence  what- 
soever, that  the  total  life  cycle  cost  for  the 
XM706  would  be  "significantly  less"  tban  for 
the  M715. 

I  challenge  the  Army  to  demonstrate  that 
the  XM706  would  be  significantly  less  expen- 
sive. To  date,  the  Army's  representations 
about  the  XM70A  program  have  been  riddled 
with  blatant  Inconsistencies  and  half- 
truths. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  let  the  matter  of  the 
XM70S  drop.  The  Army  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  squander  tISO  million  In  taxpay- 
ers' money  on  this  large  and  terribly  expen- 
sive fleet  of  XM70S  trucks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  XM-705  contract  Is 
a  concrete  example  of  the  kind  of  waste 
of  public  tax  dollars  by  the  military 
which  is  increasingly  disturbing  to  the 
American  people. 


'SOME  OBSERVATIONS  ON  LEGIS- 
LATION DEALINO  WITH  CAMPUS 
UNREST 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Rxcord  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
speeches  have  been  made  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  today,  and  I  am  sure  that  in 
the  days  ahead  many  more  speeches  will 
be  made  concerning  the  issue  of  unrest 
on  college  campuses  in  the  United  States. 

I  take  this  opportimity.  not  in  any 
effort  to  make  an  exhaustive  discussion 
of  this  complicated  issue,  but  only  to 
draw  to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  some  factors  which  may  be 
helpful  as  they  consider  this  problem. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
say  that  it  is  my  own  conviction,  based 
on  visits  to  many  university  campuses  In 
recent  weeks  and  months,  that  there  is 
no  simple  or  single  cause  of  disorders  on 
the  American  campus  today. 

For  convenience,  however,  it  might  be 
possible  to  divide  the  causes  into  three 
chief  kinds. 

First,  I  believe  there  is  a  small,  but 
nonetheless  highly  significant  group  of 
revolutionary  extremists  on  our  cam- 
puses who  wish  to  destroy  the  university, 
not  to  elevate  it  and  improve  its  quality. 
With  this  group  and  with  the  violent 
tactics  that  some  of  them  are  willing  to 
employ,  I  have  absolutely  no  sympathy; 
the  criminal  law  should  be  enforced  when 
they  break  the  law — as  with  any  other 
citizen. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  it  would 
be  a  great  mistake  to  assert  that  the  ex- 
istence of  this  group  is  the  only  cause 
of  disorders  on  the  campus. 

A  second  explanation  for  some  of  the 
troubles  is  criticism  by  students  on  the 
way  the  college  or  university  Is  run.  I 
refer  here  to  complaints  about  curricu- 
lum, defense-related  research,  the  im- 
personality of  faculty-student  relations, 
the  roles  of  students,  faculty,  and  trust- 
ees In  the  governing  processes  of  the 
institution,  the  relationship  between  the 
university  and  the  community  of  which  it 
is  a  part,  and  similar  dissatisfactions. 
Whether  one  agrees  with  a  particular 
criticism  in  any  given  instance  is  another 
matter.  All  I  am  saying  here  is  that  crit- 


icisms of  this  kind  are  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal sources  of  some  of  the  student  dis- 
orders. 

A  third  major  cause  of  student  unrest 
is  the  entire  spectrum  of  problems  within 
the  wider  American  society — the  war  in 
Vietnam,  the  draft,  racial  discrimination, 
poverty,  and  the  feeling  on  the  part  of 
many  students  that  .too  many  Americans 
are  more  concerned  with  material  gain 
than  with  making  real  the  dreams  of  our 
Founding  Fathers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  is  any  truth  in 
what  I  have  been  saying — that  the 
causes  of  student  unrest  are  multiple  and 
complex — it  follows  that  there  is  no  sim- 
ple solution. 

It  follows  further  that  we  should  look 
somewhat  skeptically  on  legislative  pro- 
posals that  purport  to  resolve  student  un- 
rest. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  some- 
thing about  the  present  status  of  legis- 
lation in  this  area. 

After  several  weeks  of  hearings  on  the 
general  problem  of  student  disorders,  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Education,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  began  on  Thurs- 
day last,  June  5,  in  markup  session  to 
consider  legislative  proposals  in  this  field. 
For  2  hours  in  our  first — and  last — sub- 
committee markup  session,  members  of 
the  subcommittee  gave  consideration  to  a 
proposal  not  yet,  I  believe,  introduced  in 
the  House,  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
( Mr.  Erlenborn  ) .  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steiger),  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee,  raised  several  search- 
ing questions  attout  Mr.  Erlenborn's  pro- 
posal, and  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  QniE),  also  on  the  subcommittee, 
offered  a  number  of  amendments  to  the 
Erlenborn  suggestion. 

When  the  sulx;ommittee  finished  its 
only  markup  session  of  2  hours,  Mr. 
Erlenborn's  proposal  and  Mr.  Qmi's 
amendments  were  under  very  serious  and 
thoughtful  discussion  by  members  of  the 
subcommittee. 

It  was  subsequently  annoimced  to  the 
press,  however,  that  this  matter  would  be 
removed  from  the  hands  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  taken  to  the  full  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

On  last  Monday,  June  9.  a  bill,  H.R. 
11941,  was  introduced  in  the  House  for 
the  first  time,  and  that  bill  was  the 
measure  brought  before  the  full  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  the  following 
day.  Tuesday,  June  10. 

It  is  therefore  important  to  under- 
stand, Mr.  Speaker,  that  not  one  witness 
from  the  administration  or  from  the 
higher  education  community  or  from 
anywhere  else  has  testified  on  H.R.  11941, 
a  bill  with  potentially  profound  impact 
on  all  of  American  higher  education. 

In  order  that  Members  may  under- 
stand the  gravity  of  the  implications  for 
our  colleges  and  universities  of  HR. 
11941,  I  insert  the  blU  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  : 

HJt.  llMl 
A  bill  to  encourage  Institutions  of  higher 
education  to  adopt  rules  and  regulations  to 
govern  the  conduct  of  students  and  facul- 
ty, to  assure  the  right  to  free  expression, 
to  assist  such  Institutions  in  their  efforts  to 
prevent  and  control  campus  disorders,  and 
to  amend  the  Higher  EducaUon  Act  of 
1966 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepresentativeM    of    the    United    State*    of 


America  in  Congre»a  aaaemhied.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Higher  Education 
P'rotection  and  Freedom  of  Expression  Act 
19«>". 

TITLE  I — PREVENTIVE  AND  CX)NTROL  OP 
DISRtrPTTVB  ACTS 

8TATKKXNT  OP  FINDINGS  AND  PintPOSZ 

8«c.  101.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that  the  primary  responsibility  for  maintain- 
ing freedom  of  expression,  public  order,  and 
the  effective  functioning  of  the  educational 
processes  at  American  Institutions  of  higher 
education  rests  with  the  trustees,  adminis- 
trators, and  other  duly-appointed  collegiate 
ofllclals. 

(b)  In  light  of  the  finding  set  forth  in 
subsection  (a) ,  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 

( 1 )  to  maintain  within  the  scholarly  com- 
munity the  basic  American  concepts  of  free- 
dom of  thought,  inquiry,  expression,  and 
orderly  assembly, 

(2)  to  assist  those  who  wish  to  pursue 
their  education  in  a  campus  atmosphere  free 
of  disruption  and  violence, 

(3)  to  afford  encouragement  and  opptor- 
tunity  to  administrators,  faculty  and  stu- 
dents in  working  for  orderly  progress, 

(4)  to  assist  the  academic  community  In 
maintaining  Institutions  of  higher  education 
as  centers  for  the  free  interchange  of  ideas, 
and 

(6)  to  assure  reasonable  protection  of  the 
Federal  Investment  in  higher  educational 
prog^rams. 

INSXrrUTlONAL  ACTION  RKQTnKED  TO  PREVENT 
AND  CONTSOL  HIGHER  EDUCATIONAL  CON- 
FLICTS AND  DISKUPTIVE  ACTS 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Each  Institution  of  higher 
education  (as  defined  in  the  first  sentence 
of  section  1201  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1066)  which  participates  or  proposes  to 
participate  in  a  program  or  activity  receiving 
financial  support,  as  set  forth  In  section  104, 
from  any  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  shall  file  with  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Commissioner")  within  sixty  days  following 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  or  by  January  1. 
1970,  whichever  is  later,  or  in  the  case  of  a 
new  institution  or  one  which  has  not 
previously  applied  for  federal  funds,  at  the 
time  of  filing  its  initial  application  for  par- 
ticipation in  such  program  or  activity,  a 
certification  which — 

( 1 )  affirms  the  Intention  of  the  Institution 
to  take  all  appropriate  actions  to  attain  the 
purposes  set  forth  in  section  101(b),  and 
sets  forth  such  programs  of  action  as  the 
governing  board  of  the  institution,  after  con- 
sultation with  administrators,  faculty  and 
students,  deems  appropriate  to  prevent  at 
such  institution  the  occurrence,  or  to  assure 
the  timely  termination,  of  actions  which  tend 
to  defeat  such  purpose,  and 

(2)  set  forth  rules  and  regulations  which 
are  in  effect  at  such  institution  (or,  if  none 
are  in  effect,  a  set  of  rules  and  regulations 
which  will  be  put  into  effect  within  sixty 
days )  relating  to  standards  of  administrative 
practice,  conduct  of  students  and  faculty, 
and  other  university  employees  and  the  main- 
tenance of  public  order  and  the  continuing 
function  of  the  educational  processes  on  the 
properties  and  facilities  of  the  institution. 
Such  rules  and  regulations  shall  be  certified 
after  consultation  with  administrators, 
faculty,  and  students,  and  shall  as  a 
minimum — 

(A)  provide  for  an  effective  means  to  assure 
adequate  opportunity  for  free  expression, 
consultation  and  orderly  discussion  of  edu- 
cational and  associated  problems  which  af- 
fect and  are  of  concern  to  trustees,  admin- 
istrators, faculty,  and  students  of  the 
institution; 

(B)  govern  tbe  admlnlatratlve  practice,  the 
conduct  of  students,  faculty,  other  staff. 
and  visitors  on  such  property  and  facilities: 

(C)  assure  that  fair  procedures  will  be 
adopted  to  deal  with  cases  of  administrative 
personnel,  faculty,  and  other  staff,  and  stu- 
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denta  charged  with  violation  of  such  Instttu- 
tlon'a  rules  and  regulations;  and 

(D)  clearly  set  forth  a  table  of  penalties  for 
violations  of  such  rules  and  regulations. 

(b)  Revisions  to  such  rules  and  regulations 
shall  be  filed  with  the  Commissioner  not 
later  than  ten  days  following  their  adoption. 

(c)  If  the  Commissioner  determines  that 
an  institution  of  higher  education  has  failed 
to  file  the  certification  required  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  (b),  he  shall  immediately  give 
notice  to  all  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies providing  financial  assistance  for  pro- 
grams and  activitlOB  at  the  Institution.  There- 
after, such  institution  shall  not  be  eligible 
for  the  award  of  any  Federal  financial  sup- 
port as  set  forth  In  section  104,  untU  such 
time  as  the  Commissioner  shall  determine 
that  such  failure  to  file  has  been  corrected. 

(d)  When  the  Commissioner  determines 
that  special  circumstances  exist  which  would 
make  the  application  of  the  preceding  sub- 
section Inequitable,  unjust  or  not  in  the  pub- 
lic Interest,  he  may  waive  its  application  to 
the  institution,  in  whole  or  In  part. 

(e)  Any  institution  of  higher  education 
which  Is  dissatisfied  with  the  Commissioner's 
final  action  with  re8i)ect  to  any  matter  arising 
out  of  this  section  shall  have  the  same  right 
of  appeal  under  the  same  conditions  as  a 
State  under  section  608  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1966. 

ASSIST ANCB    BT    COMMISSIONXa    OT    KDTTCATION 

Sec.  103.  The  Commissioner  is  authorized 
to  provide,  only  upon  request,  appropriate 
technical  and  other  assistance  to  Institutions 
of  higher  education  In  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

FEOEEAIXT   ASSISTED   PROGRAMS  COVCRKD  BT   ACT 

Sec.  104.  For  the  purposes  of  this  tiUe, 
financial  support  includes  all  forms  of  Federal 
financial  assistance  Including  but  not  limited 
to  research  grants  and  contracts,  fellowship 
grants,  loans  and  grants  for  construction  of 
facilities,  grants  for  library  resources  and  in- 
structional equipment,  grants  for  teacher 
training,  and  grant*  for  curriculum  Improve- 
ment. 

TERMINATION  OF  TITLE  1 

Sec.  106.  This  title  shall  expire  five  years 
after  the  date  of  its  enactment. 

TITLE    n— HIGHER    EDUCATION 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1968 
Sec.  201.    (a)    Section   S04   of   the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1966  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"Sac.  604  (a)  If  an  Institution  of  higher 
education  determines,  after  affording  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  an  Individual 
attending,  teaching,  doing  research  or  other- 
wise employed  by,  such  institution,  that  such 
Individual  has  been  convicted  by  any  court 
of  record  of  any  crime  which  was  committed 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Higher 
Education  Protection  and  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  of  1969  and  which  involved  the 
use  of  (or  assistance  to  others  in  the  use  of) 
force,  disruption,  or  the  seizure  of  property 
under  control  of  any  insUtution  of  higher 
education  to  prevent  officials  or  students  In 
such  Institutions  from  engaging  in  their 
duties  or  pursuing  their  studies,  and  that 
such  crime  was  of  a  serious  nature  and 
contributed  to  a  substantial  disruption  of  the 
administration  of  the  institution  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  crime  was  committed, 
then  the  institution  which  such  Individual 
attends,  or  Is  employed  by,  shall  deny  for  a 
period  up  to  five  years  any  further  payment 
to,  or  for  the  direct  benefit  of,  such  indi- 
vidual under  any  of  the  programs  specified 
m  subaectton  (d).  If  an  institution  denies 
an  UuUvldual  aaslstanoe  under  the  authority 
of  the  preceding  sentence  of  this  subsection, 
then  any  InstttuUon  which  such  Individual 
subaequenUy  attends  shall  deny  for  the  re- 
mainder of  that  period  any  further  payment 
to,  or  for  the  direct  benefit  of,  euch  indl- 
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Tldual  under  any  of  the  i>rograins  specified 
In  subsection  (d). 

"(b)  If  an  Institution  of  higher  education 
determines,  after  affording  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing  to  an  Individual  attend- 
ing, teaching,  doing  research,  or  otherwise 
employed  by,  such  institution,  that  such  in- 
dividual has  willfully  refused  to  obey  a  law- 
ful regulation  or  order  of  such  Institution 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Higher 
Education  Protection  and  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  of  1969,  and  that  such  refusal 
was  of  a  serious  nature  and  contributed  to  a 
substantial  disruption  of  the  administration 
of  such  institution,  then  such  institution 
shall  deny,  for  a  period  up  to  five  years,  any 
further  payment  to,  or  for  the  direct  benefit 
of,  such  tndlTldual  under  any  of  the  pro- 
grams specified  in  subsection  (d).  If  an  in- 
stitution denies  an  individual  assistance  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  preceding  sentence 
of  this  subsection,  then  any  institution  which 
such  Individual  subsequently  attends  shall 
deny  for  the  remainder  of  that  period  any 
further  payment  to.  or  for  the  direct  benefit 
of.  such  individual  under  any  of  the  pro- 
grams specified  in  subsection  (d) . 

"(c)  As  a  condition  to  receipt  of  any  pay- 
ment described  in  subsection  (d)  (1)  (2) 
(3)  (4)  (6)  (6)  and  (9)  the  public  or  private 
agency,  officer.  Institution,  or  organization 
making  the  payment  shall  require  the  indi- 
vidual to  whom  the  payment  is  made  to  exe- 
cute an  affidavit  (in  such  form  as  the  Com- 
missioner shall  prescribe)  with  respect  to 
any  finding  made  by  an  institution  of  higher 
education  under  subsections  (a)  or  (b),  Sec- 
tion 1001  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  such  affidavits.  In 
regard  to  payments  described  In  subsection 
(d)  not  processed  or  disbursed  through  the 
Institution,  the  institution  shall  notify  the 
public  or  private  agency,  officer,  Institution, 
or  organization  making  such  payment  to  an 
individual  as  described  in  subsection  (d) 
that  such  Individual  has  been  denied  pay- 
ment. No  pajrment  shall  be  made  to  any  such 
individual  for  the  period  determined  by  the 
institution  under  subsection  (a)  or  subsec- 
tion (b).  Any  such  agency,  officer,  Institu- 
tion, or  organization  that  violates  this  sub- 
section shall  be  liable  to  the  United  States 
for  the  amoimts  paid  In  violation  of  the 
subsection. 

"(d)  The  pajrments  referred  to  In  the  pre- 
ceding subsections  of  this  section  are  the 
following: 

"(1)  payments  to  students  under  a  stu- 
dent loan  program  carried  on  by  an  Institu- 
tion of  higher  education  under  title  n  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958, 
"(2)  payments  to  students  under  a  stu- 
dent loan  program  carried  on  by  an  Institu- 
tion of  higher  education  under  part  C  of 
title  vn  or  part  B  of  title  VIII  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act, 

"(3)  payments  under  the  student  loan  In- 
surance program  under  part  B  of  title  IV  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965, 

"(4)  payments  under  a  college  work-study 
program  carried  on  under  part  C  of  title  IV 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966. 

"(6)  payments  of  salary  to  teachers  and 
other  employees  of  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, who  are  employed  in  connection  with 
the  training  of  volunteers  for  the  Peace  Corps 
or  for  service  In  domestic  volunteer  service 
programs  carried  on  under  title  vm  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964, 

"(6)  payments  of  salary  to  teachers  and 
other  employees  of  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation who  receive  their  salaries  from  funds 
made  available  under  title  in  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1966. 

"(7)  payments  of  subsistence  allowances 
under  section  1604  or  of  educational  assist- 
ance allowances  under  subchapter  IV  of 
chapter  34.  or  of  subchapter  IV  of  chapter  35 
of  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code,  or 
"(8)  payment  of  a  child's  Insurance  benefit 


under  section  202(d)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  a  student  who  at  the  time  of  the  act 
for  which  he  Is  convicted,  had  attained  age 
18  and  was  not  under  a  disability  (as  defined 
In  section  223(d)  of  the  Social  Security  Act) , 

"(0)  other  payments  to  students  or  faculty 
members  at  institutions  of  higher  education 
under  fellowships,  scholarships,  traineeshlps, 
or  research  grants  carried  on  with  Federal 
funds. 

"(e)  Pm-  purposes  of  this  section  a  student 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  received  a  payment 
referred  to  in  subsection  (d)  if  such  a  pay- 
ment was  received  by  his  parent,  guardian, 
or  by  any  other  person  for  his  benefit. 

"(f)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  limiting  or  prejudicing  the  rights 
and  prerogatives  of  any  Institution  of  higher 
education  to  institute  and  carry  out  an  in- 
dependent disciplinary  proceeding  pursuant 
to  existing  authority,  practice,  and  law." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  not  be  deemed  to  affect  the  applica- 
bility of  section  604  of  the  Higher  Education 
Amendments  of  1968.  as  In  effect  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  with  respect  to  acts 
committed  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Section  427(a)  (2)  'ot  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1966  Is  amended  by 
redesignating  subparagraph  (O)  as  (H)  and 
by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (F)  the  fdl- 
lowlng  new  subparagraph: 

"(O)  provides  that,  contingent  upon  cer- 
tification by  the  institution  at  which  the 
borrower  Is  enrolled  that  he  is  in  good  stand- 
ing, the  loan  will  be  paid  In  periodic  Install- 
ments (as  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner) 
which  are  geared  to  the  borrower's  rate  of 
necessary  expenditures,  and" 

(b)  Effective  July  1,  1970,  section  428(b) 
( 1 )  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  redesignating 
subparagraph  (K)  as  (L)  and  by  inserting 
after  subparagraph  (J)  the  following  new 
subparagraph : 

"(K)  requires  that,  contingent  upon  cer- 
tification by  the  Institution  at  which  the 
borrower  Is  enrolled  that  he  Is  In  good  stand- 
ing, the  loan  be  paid  In  periodic  install- 
ments (as  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner) 
which  are  geared  to  the  borrower's  rate  of 
necessary  expenditure;  and" 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of  indicat- 
ing the  surprise  and  dismay  of  repre- 
sentative spokesmen  of  the  higher  edu- 
cation community  about  this  bill,  on 
which  there  has  been  afforded  no  op- 
portunity to  testify,  I  here  insert  in  the 
Record  the  text  of  a  letter  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  our  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Per- 
kins), from  Mr.  John  F.  Morse,  director 
of  the  Commission  on  Federal  Relations 
of  the  American  Council  on  Education, 
dated  June  10,  1969.  Mr.  Morse  makes 
clear  that  the  American  Council  on  Edu- 
cation is  Indeed  interested  in  having  an 
oupoftunlty  to  testify  on  H.R.  11941.  He 
also  indicates  that — 

There  are  many  specific  provisions  in  the 
bill  which  appear  to  us.  In  the  brief  time 
we  have  had  to  study  It,  almost  disastrous. 

The  letter  follows: 

American  Council  on  Education, 

Washington,  DC.  June  10, 1969. 
Hon.  Carl  Perkins, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  gather  there  is 
some  misunderstanding  within  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  as  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  American  Council  on  Education 
on  HJi.  11941.  More  specifically.  I  am  in- 
formed that  the  Committee  believes  that 
the  Council  did  not  wish  to  offer  testimony 
on  the  Issues  involved.  The  purpose  of  this 
letter  is  to  set  the  record  straight. 
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When  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation began  Ita   hearings,   ita   purpose   was 
to   explore    the    causes    and    the    nature    of 
campus  unrest.  It  had  no  specific  legislation 
before  it.   When,  therefore,   we  were  asked 
by   the  Chairman   and   Committee   Counsel 
whether  ACE  wished  to  testify,  we  indicated 
that  we  did  not   believe  that  Washington- 
based    associations    had    enough    firsthand 
knowledge  to  be  helpful.  We  suggested  that 
we  could  be  most  useful  by  Identifying  wit- 
nesses who  were  actually  on   the  campuses 
and  could  make  their  Insights  and  firsthand 
knowledge   available    to    the    Subcommittee. 
Virtually    every    higher    education    witness 
who  has  appeared  before  the  Subcommittee 
has  come  from  an  institution  that  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Council  on  Education. 
To  Illustrate  our  belief  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee should  be  provided  with  the  broad- 
est  possible   perspective,   we  agreed,   at   the 
Chairman's  request,  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
Professor    John    Bunzel    of    San    Francisco 
State  College  so  that  he  might  appear  before 
the  Committee  and  express  his  views.  We 
had  no  Idea  what  his  testimony  would  be. 
Our  sole  objective  was   to  enable  the  Sub- 
committee   to    see    the    problem    from    the 
poliffof  view  of  a  faculty  member  from  one 
~  of  dUf  moat  embattled  Institutions. 

As  of  yesterday,  however,  the  situation 
has  changed.  The  Committee  now  has  before 
It  a  specific  piece  of  legislation.  Under  these 
clrctimstances,  the  American  Council  on  Ed- 
ucation would,  of  course,  wish  to  testify  If 
such  an  opportunity  were  given  us.  In  keep- 
ing with  our  position  that  no  additional 
legislation  Is  necessary  and  that  any  ad- 
ditional legislation  is  likely  to  be  Inflamma- 
tory, we  would  be  strongly  opposed  to  H.R. 
11941  In  principle.  But,  beyond  that,  there 
are  many  specific  provisions  in  the  bill  which 
appear  to  us,  In  the  brief  time  we  have  had 
to  study  It,  almost  disastrous. 

Ttaanka  to  the  nature  of  the  academic 
calendar,  there  are  now  three  months  in 
which  to  consider  soberly  and  carefully  what, 
and  Indeed  whether,  additional  legislation  la 
necessary  It  Is  our  official  position  that  It  la 
unnecessary,  but  If  the  Committee  la  In 
doubt,  there  Is  ample  time  to  hold  hearings 
on  the  specific  measui'es  before  you.  Such 
hearings,  whether  conducted  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee or  the  full  Committee,  would  give 
everyone  time  for  careful  refiectlon  and  ob- 
jective analysis,  or,  In  short,  the  kind  of 
scrutiny  that  has  not  yet  been  applied  to 
the  bill  you  are  considering. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  F.  Moasx, 

Director. 

I  might  here  note,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
next  Monday  and  Tuesday  there  will  be  a 
meeting  in  Washington  of  some  of  the 
presidents  of  the  universities  which  be- 
long to  the  American  Council  on  Educa- 
tion. I  have  been  assured  that  a  number 
of  the  most  distinguished  college  presi- 
dents In  America  would  be  willing  to 
testify  on  H.R.  11941  before  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

For  example,  I  know  that  the  Reverend 
Theodore  Hesburgh,  C.S.C.,  the  distin- 
guished president  of  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame.  In  my  congressional  district, 
will  be  in  Washington  for  the  ACE  meet- 
ing, and  he  will  be  willing  to  testify  if 
afforded  the  opportunity. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Speaker,  It  seems  to  me 
that  In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  not 
had  a  single  witness  on  H.R.  11941.  or  on 
any  measure  resembling  It,  we  ought  to 
hear  from  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  Mr.  Finch,  and  from 
Dr.  Allen,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  Edu- 


cation and  Commissioner  of  Education. 
Their  views  are  important  on  legislation 
which,  if  passed,  would  mean  significant 
additional  administrative  responsibili- 
ties for  them. 

I  note  also,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  both 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Finch  and  Attorney  General  Mit- 
chell have  indicated  that  they  do  not 
believe  Congress  should  pass  legislation 
of  the  kind  which  I  have  been  here  dis- 
cussing. 

The  New  York  Times  of  today,  June 
11.  reports  that  spokesmen  for  Secre- 
tary Finch  said  that  "he  firmly  opposed 
any  legislation  preventing  the  flow  of 
Federal  funds  to  colleges." 

The  Times  article  went  on  to  add  that 
a  spokesman  at  the  Justice  Department 
said: 

Attorney  General  Mitchell  is  on  record  that 
no  new  legislation  Is  needed  at  this  time. 
There  has  been  no  change  in  his  stand. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  not 
heard,  for  example,  from  either  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Veterans'  Administration  or 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration— yet  H.R.  11941  extends 
existing  law  to  reach  payments  of  a  sur- 
viving child's  insurance  benefits  under 
social  security  and  beneficiaries  of  the 
GI  bill.  Should  we  not  hear  from  the 
administrators  of  the  appropriate  agen- 
cies their  views  on  legislation  which 
provides  administrative  responsibilities 
for  them? 

Having  given  a  brief  historical  back- 
ground underlying  consideration  of  H.R. 
11941,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  make  sev- 
eral other  observations  about  the  bill. 

The  distinguished  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Education.  Dr.  Allen,  said  of  the  pro- 
posed measure,  as  quoted  in  the  June 
10.  1969.  issue  of  the  Washington  Post: 

Administratively  I  think  it  would  be  Im- 
possible. I  generally  don't  think  tbU  Is  good. 
I  think  this  is  interfering  in  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  the  university.  This  is  bad. 

I  have  myself  discussed  this  proposal 
with  Commissioner  Allen  earlier  this 
week,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  this  quota- 
tion accurately  rejjorts  his  views. 

I  have  earlier  alluded  to  Father  Hes- 
burgh, an  extraordinarily  gifted  Ameri- 
can and  in  my  view  one  of  the  truly  great 
leaders  in  American  higher  education. 
Father  Hesburgh  is  quoted  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  June  10,  1969  as  criticiz- 
ing this  biU. 

Father  Hesburgh  said  in  referring  to 
campus  unrest : 

This  is  a  new  phenomenon,  we  have  to 
give  universities  time  to  deal  with  It  them- 
selves. They  are  as  concerned  about  solving 
It  as  anyone  else. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  also  here  quote 
from  the  transcript  of  a  television  in- 
terview on  May  25,  1969,  "The  Evans- 
Novak  Report,"  on  WTTG,  Washington. 
D.C.,  in  which  Father  Hesburgh  was  in- 
terviewed by  Roland  Evans  and  Robert 
Novak. 

Said  Father  Hesburgh  during  this  in- 
terview : 


I  still  think  that  the  universities  ought  to 
control  themselves.  The  day  that  people  start 
controlling  them  In  this  aspect  they  wlU 
begin  to  control  them  In  other  aspects,  and 
the  day  that  the  freedom  and  autonomy  of 
the  university  la  abridged  that  day,  I  think. 


Is  the  end  of  the  university  as  we  have  known 
It.  because  the  university  has  to  be  a  critical 
force  In  society,  and  to  do  it  it  has  to  be 
able  to  stand  back  from  society  and  make 
Its  Judgments,  make  Its  study,  make  its 
analysis. 

Father  Hesburgh  said  in  the  same  in- 
terview: 

I  think  you  would  have  to  say  In  all 
honesty  there  is  a  rebirth  of  a  kind  of  re- 
pression of  the  university  or  outside  forces 
pressing  in  upon  It  to  control  it,  and  I 
think  this  Is  a  sad  thing  to  happen. 

Let  me  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  also  quote 
from  an  interview  with  Commissioner 
Allen  by  Garven  Hudgins  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Press,  published  in  the  South 
Bend  Tribune,  May  27,  1969: 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  rash  of  proposals  In 
state  legislatures  and  In  Congress  for  legis- 
lation against  campus  dlssldenU  will  be  ef- 
fective In  curbing  disruption? 

A.  I  can  appreciate  and  understand  the 
concern  that  Congress  and  the  legislatures 
have  over  the  disruption  and  violence  which 
has  been  taking  place  on  campus.  But  I 
simply  do  not  believe  that  punlUve.  nega- 
tive legislation  can  solve  the  problem. 

Generally,  I  think  there  are  enough  laws 
already  available  to  us  for  handling  those 
few  studente  who  have  violated  the  laws  of 
the  universities  and  of  society. 

wotJLo  FORixrr  rights 
I  am  particularly  opposed  to  legislation 
which  would  withdraw  funds  from  institu- 
tions. Any  student  found  guilty  of  a  crime 
or  of  Illegal  disruption  and  expelled  from  an 
Institution  would  automatically  forfeit  the 
right  to  any  federal  financial  help  to  pay  for 
his  college  education. 

I  think  we  ought  to  begin  to  think  In  terms 
of  how  we  can  help  colleges  and  universities 
achieve  changes  In  curricula:  how  they  can 
handle  legitimate  student  protests  and  legit- 
imate requests  from  students  for  change. 
We  should  also  seek  to  bring  about  those 
changes  which  are  so  long  overdue  In  our 
Institutions. 

I  think  we  could  accomplish  far  more 
this  way  than  we  could  through  any  kind  of 
punitive,  negative  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  Is  also  signifi- 
cant that  this  week  the  National  Com- 
mission on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of 
Violence  issued  a  statement  on  campus 
disorders  that  is  directly  relevant  to  H.R 
11941.  According  to  the  Commission, 
headed  by  the  distinguished  educator, 
Dr.  Milton  Elsenhower: 

Those  who  would  punish  colleges  and  uni- 
versities by  reducing  financial  supp>ort,  by 
passing  restrlcOve  legislation  or  by  political 
intervention  in  the  affairs  of  educational  In- 
stitutions, may  unwittingly  be  helping  the 
very  radical  minority  of  students  whose  ob- 
jective is  to  destroy  our  present  Institutions 
of  higher  education.  .  .  .  We  counsel  patience, 
understanding  and  support  for  those  in  the 
university  community  who  are  trying  to  pre- 
serve freedom  and  order  on  the  campus.  We 
do  so  In  the  conviction  that  our  universities 
and  colleges  are  beginning  to  learn  how  to 
achieve  change  without  disorder  or  coercion. 

I  here  note,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Dr. 
Elsenhower  pointed  out  in  another  state- 
ment this  week : 

If  aid  Is  withdrawn  from  even  a  few  stu- 
dents In  a  manner  that  the  campus  views  as 
unjust,  tfa«  result  may  b«  to  radicalize  a 
much  larger  niimber  by  convincing  them 
that  existing  governmental  Institutions  are 
as  Inhumane  as  the  revolutionaries  claim. 

At  this  point  I  insert  in  the  Record, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  text  of  the  statement  on 
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campus  disorders  by  the  National  Com- 
mission on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of 
Violence  on  June  9.  1969,  followed  by  a 
list  of  the  members  of  the  Commission: 
Text  or  Stateiccmt  on  Caicpcs  DisoaDxas  bt 

THc  National  Commission  on  the  Causcs 

AND  Prevention  or  Violence 

The  members  of  this  commission,  along 
with  most  Americans,  are  deeply  disturbed 
by  the  violence  and  disorder  that  have  swept 
the  nation's  campuses. 

Our  colleges  and  unlversltlea  cannot  per- 
form their  vital  functions  In  an  atmosphere 
that  exalts  the  struggle  for  power  over  the 
search  for  truth,  the  rule  of  passion  over 
the  rule  of  reason,  physical  confrontation 
over  rational  discourse. 

We  are  equally  disturbed,  however,  by  the 
direction  of  much  public  reaction  to  campus 
unrest.  Those  who  would  punish  colleges  and 
universities  by  reducing  financial  support, 
by  passing  restrictive  legislation,  or  by 
political  Intervention  In  the  affairs  of  educa- 
tional institutions,  may  unwittingly  be  help- 
ing the  very  radical  minority  of  students 
whose  objective  Is  to  destroy  our  present 
Institutions  of  higher  education. 

Thoufhtt  for  summer 

So  threatening  Is  the  situation,  so  essential 
Is  the  need  for  understanding  and  calm  ap- 
praisal, that  this  commission  feels  compelled 
to  speak  now  rather  than  to  remain  silent 
until  publlcatloii  of  Its  final  report  next  fall. 

We  offer  our  comments  during  the  summer 
pause  in  the  hope  that  they  wlU  contribute 
to  constructive  thought  and  action  before 
the  beginning  of  the  new  academic  year  In 
September. 

The  problem  of  campus  unrest  Is  more 
than  a  campus  problem.  Its  roots  lie  deep  In 
the  larger  society.  There  is  no  single  cause, 
no  single  solution.  We  urge  all  Americans  to 
reject  hasty  and  simplistic  answers.  We  urge 
them  to  distinguish  between  peaceful  protest 
and  violent  disruption,  between  the  noncon- 
formity of  youth  and  the  terror  tactics  of  the 
extremists. 

We  counsel  patience,  understanding  and 
support  for  those  in  the  university  commu- 
nity who  are  trying  to  preserve  freedom  and 
order  on  the  campus.  We  do  so  in  the  con- 
viction that  our  universities  and  coUeges  are 
beginning  to  learn  how  to  achieve  change 
without  disorder  or  coercion. 

I 

During  the  past  year,  many  of  America's 
universities  and  colleges  have  been  seriously 
wounded.  These  wounds  arise  from  multiple 
causes.  One  Is  the  increasingly  violent  ex- 
pression of  widespread  student  discontent. 

Although  much  of  this  discontent  often  fo- 
cuses on  grievances  within  the  campus  en- 
vironment, it  Is  rooted  In  dlssatUfactlons 
with  the  larger  society  that  the  campus  can 
do  little  about. 

Students  are  unwilling  to  accept  the  gaps 
between  professed  IdeaU  and  actual  perform- 
ance. They  see  afresh  the  Injustices  that 
remain  unremedied.  They  are  not  Impressed 
by  the  dangers  that  previous  generations 
have  overcome  and  the  problems  they  have 
solved. 

It  means  little  to  them  that  the  present 
adult  generaUon  found  the  way  out  of  a 
major  depression  to  unparaUeled  heights  of 
economic  abundance,  or  that  it  defeated  a 
massive  wave  of  vicious  totalitarianism  and 
preserved  the  essential  elements  of  free- 
dom for  the  youth  of  today. 

To  students,  these  triumphs  over  serious 
dangers  serve  primarily  to  emphasize  other 
problems  we  are  Just  beginning  to  solve. 
Idealism  and  impatience 

Today's  InteUlgent,  idealistic  students  see 
a  nation  which  has  achieved  the  physical 
ability  to  provide  food,  shelter  and  education 
for  all,  but  has  not  yet  devised  social  Lostl- 
tutlons  that  do  so. 


They  see  a  society,  buUt  on  the  principle 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  has  not 
yet  assured  equal  opportunity  In  life.  They 
■ee  a  world  of  nations— states  with  the  tech- 
nical brllUanoe  to  harness  the  ultimate  en- 
ergy but  without  the  common  sense  to  agree 
on  methods  of  preventing  mutual  destruc- 
tion. 

With  the  fresh  energy  and  idealism  of 
the  young,  they  are  Impatient  with  the  prog- 
ress that  has  been  made  but  seems  to  them 
to  be  Indefensibly  slow. 

At  a  time  when  students  are  eager  to  attack 
these  and  other  key  problems,  they  face  the 
prospect  of  being  compelled  to  fight  In  a 
war  most  of  them  believe  Is  unjustified.  This 
traumatic  experience  has  precipitated  an  un- 
precedented mass  tension  and  frustration. 

In  assessing  the  causes  of  student  unrest, 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that  all 
causes  are  external.  There  are  undoubtedly 
Internal  emotional  pressures  and  Internal 
value  conflicts  in  many  students  which  con- 
tribute to  their  own  dissatisfaction  and  thus 
to  the  tension  and  turmoil  of  campus  life. 
Students  attribute  the  shortcomings  they 
see  to  the  smugness  of  their  elders  and  the 
weaknesses  of  social  Institutions.  They  see  the 
university,  guardian  of  man's  knowledge  and 
source  of  his  new  Ideas,  as  an  engine  for  pow- 
ering the  reform  of  the  larger  society,  and  as 
the  first  Institution  they  are  In  a  position  to 
reform. 

acceptance  or  democracy 
We  emphasize  that  most  students,  despite 
their  view  of  society's  failures,  accept  as  valid 
the  basic  structure  of  our  democratic  system; 
their  mam  desire  Is  to  Improve  Its  ability  to 
live  up  to  Its  stated  values. 

Their  efforts  to  do  so  are  welcome  when 
they  take  the  form  of  petitions,  demonstra- 
tions and  protests  that  are  peaceful  and  non- 
violent. Although  many  ptersons  are  unsettled 
by  these  activities  (which  are  often  of  a  bi- 
zarre nature),  we  must  all  remember  that 
peaceful  expression  of  disturbing  ideas  and 
petitions  for  the  redress  of  grievances  are 
fundamental  rights  safeguarded  by  the  First 
Amendment  of  our  Constitution. 

Methods  of  dealing  with  "campus  unrest" 
must  not  confuse  peaceful  protest  and  peti- 
tion with  violent  disruption.  To  do  so  will 
aggravate  rather  than  solve  the  problem. 

A  small  but  determined  minority,  however, 
alms  not  at  reform  but  at  the  destruction  of 
exUtlng  Institutions.  These  are  the  nihilists. 
They  resort  to  violent  disruption  as  the 
means  best  suited  to  achieve  their  ends. 

By  dramatic  tactics  of  terror,  they  have 
focused  widespread  public  attention  upon 
themselves  and  have  often  Induced  university 
authorities  either  to  surrender  or  to  meet 
force  with  force.  When  they  have  managed 
on  occasion  to  provoke  counterforce  to  an  ex- 
cessive degree,  they  have  succeeded  In  en- 
listing the  sympathies  of  the  more  moderate 
campus  majority. 

They  are  the  agent  that  converts  construc- 
tive student  concern  Into  mindless  mob  hys- 
teria. They  are  the  chief  danger  to  the  uni- 
versity and  its  basic  values. 

There  Is  also  a  minority  of  students  who  are 
not  nihilists,  but  who  feel  that  violence  and 
disruption  may  be  the  only  effective  way  of 
achieving  societal  and  university  reform. 

n 

Forcible  obstruction  and  violence  are  In- 
compatible with  the  Intellectual  and  personal 
freedom  that  lies  at  the  core  of  campus 
values.  In  its  recent  declaration  on  campus 
unrest,  the  American  Council  on  Education 
noted  that  "there  has  developed  among  some 
of  the  young  a  cult  of  Irrationality  and  In- 
civility which  severely  strain  attempts  to 
maintain  sensible  and  decent  human  com- 
munications. Within  this  cult  Is  a  minute 
group  of  destroyers  who  have  abandoned  hope 
In  today's  society.  In  today's  university  and 
In  the  processes  of  orderly  discussion  to  se- 
cure significant  change." 


These  "destroyers"  seek  to  persuade  more 
moderate  students  that  verbal  expressions  of 
grievance  go  unheeded  while  forcible  tactics 
bring  afttrmatlve  results. 

Despite  some  eloquent  and  subtle  rational- 
izations for  violent  methods  of  protest,  the 
record  of  experience  Is  Incontrovertible.  While 
violent  protest  Is  sometimes  followed  by  the 
concessions  sought.  It  more  often  produces 
a  degree  of  countervlolence  f  i  public  dis- 
may that  may  gravely  damage  the  cause  for 
which  violence  Is  Invoked. 

Even  when  violence  succeeds  In  achieving 
Immediate  social  gains,  It  tends  frequently  to 
feed  on  Itself,  with  one  power  group  Impos- 
ing Its  will  on  another  until  repressive  ele- 
ments succeed  In  re-establishing  order. 

The  violent  cycles  of  the  French  and  Rus- 
sian Revolutions  and  of  the  decade  resulting 
m  the  Third  Reich  are  stark  summits  of 
history  to  ponder.  All  history  teaches  that 
as  a  conscious  method  of  seeking  social  re- 
form, violence  Is  a  very  dangerous  weapon 
to  employ. 

President's  reminder 

That  Is  why  our  nation  has  sought  to 
avoid  violent  methods  of  effecting  social 
change,  and  to  foster  instead  the  principles 
of  peaceful  advocacy  proclaimed  In  the  BIU 
of  Rights  and  the  rule  of  law.  As  the  Presi- 
dent has  just  reminded  us: 

'The  purpose  of  these  restraints  la  not 'to 
protect  an  'establishment'  but  to  establish 
the  protection  of  liberty;  not  to  prevent 
change  but  to  Insure  that  change  reflects 
the  public  will  and  respects  the  rights  of 
all." 

The  university  Is  the  citadel  of  man's 
learning  and  of  his  hope  for  further  self- 
Improvement  and  is  the  special  guardian  of 
this  heritage.  Those  who  work  and  study  on 
the  campus  should  think  long  before  they 
risk  Its  destruction  by  resorting  to  force  as 
the  quick  way  of  reaching  some  Immediate 
goal. 

Father  Theodore  Hesburgh  of  Notre  Dame 
has  observed  that  the  University,  precisely 
because  it  is  an  open  community  that  lives 
by  the  power  of  reason,  stands  naked  before 
those  who  would  employ  the  power  of  force. 

It  <;an  prevail  only  when  the  great  majority 
of  its  members  share  its  commitment  to  ra- 
tional discourse,  listen  closely  to  those  with 
conflicting  views,  and  stand  together  against 
the  few  who  would  impose  their  will  on  every- 
one else. 

Kingman  Brewster  of  Yale  has  persuasively 
articulated  this  policy: 

"Proposition  one  is  the  encouragement  of 
controversy,  no  matter  how  fundamen- 
tal; and  the  protection  of  dissent,  no  matter 
how  extreme.  This  Is  not  just  to  permit  the 
'letting  off  of  steam'  but  because  it  will  Im- 
prove (the  university)  as  a  place  to  be 
educated. 

"Proposition  number  two  Is  a  convincing 
Intention  to  deal  speedily  and  firmly  with 
any  forcible  Interference  with  student  and 
faculty  activities  or  the  normal  use  of  any 
(university)^  faclllUes  ...  I  see  no  basis  for 
compromise  on  the  basic  proposition  that 
forcible  coercion  and  violent  Intimidation 
are  unacceptable  means  of  persuasion  and 
unacceptable  techniques  of  change  in  a  uni- 
versity community,  as  long  as  channels  of 
communication  and  the  chance  for  reasoned 
arguments  are  available." 

Belief  in  an  enclave 

Several  attitudes  held  by  members  of  the 
university  community  have  often  Interfered 
with  the  application  of  these  sensible  stand- 
ards. 

One  Is  the  belief  of  many  that  the  civil 
law  should  not  apply  to  Internal  campus  af- 
fairs. They  feel  that  the  academy  Is  an  en- 
clave, sheltered  from  the  law^  that  the  forces 
of  civil  authority  may  not  enter  the  campus, 
save  by  invitation.  This  Is  a  serious  miscon- 
ception— a  residue  of  \,he  time  when  the 
academy  served  in  loco  parentis,  making  and 
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•nforetng  tta  own  mlaa  for  studenta'  be- 
bATlor  and  proteotlac  ttem  from  the  law 
ou  tilde,  MtTe  for  such  »rtr«ine  erloMs  •• 
murdar  and  anon. 

Now  that  ctudents  tbcfnaelyw  haTe  flnaUy 
discarded  s^ool  authority  over  their  per- 
sonal llTea.  they  mxist  logically  accept  the 
Jurisdiction  of  dm  authority.  They  cannot 
argue  that  of  all  Americans  they  are  uniquely 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  law. 

At  the  same  time,  the  unlreratty  is  lU 
equipped  to  control  rlolent  and  obstructive 
conduct  on  Its  own.  Most  Institutions  have 
few  campus  police:  most  of  these  are  not 
deputised  and  thus  do  not  possess  trua 
police  power. 

Pew  schools  have  explicit  rules  either  defin- 
ing the  boundaries  of  permissible  protest  or 
stating  the  consequences  If  the  boundaries 
are  crossed.  Some  have  very  loose  rules  for 
disciplinary  proceedings:  others  have  dif- 
fused disciplinary  power  so  widely  among  stu- 
dents, faculty  and  administration  that  effec- 
tive discipline  Is  difficult  to  Impose,  and  Is 
seldom  Imposed  quickly  enough  to  meet  an 
emergency. 

And  In  most  Institutions  the  ultimate  In- 
ternal disciplinary  sanction  of  suspension  or 
expulsion  lies  unused  because  the  campus 
oofximunlty  shrinks  from  Its  probable  •  •  • 
dismissed  students  to  the  draft  and  what 
students  call  the  "death  sentence"  of  Vlet- 
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Out  of  many  dlseiiaslons  with  faculty 
members,  students  and  administrators,  and 
with  full  appreciation  that  no  two  Institu- 
tions are  the  same,  we  offer  the  campus  com- 
munity the  following  speclflc  suggestions: 

1.  A  broad  consensus  should  be  achieved 
among  students,  faculty  and  administration 
concerning  the  permissible  methods  of  pre- 
senting Ideas,  proposals  and  grievances  and 
the  consequences  of  going  beyond  them. 

Excellent  guidelines  have  been  provided  by 
the  American  Council  on  Education's  recent 
declaratkn  on  campus  protest.  These  could 
uaefuUy  be  supplemented  by  more  detailed 
statements  developed  by  representatives  of 
the  American  Association  of  University  Pro- 
feoaors,  the  American  Association  of  Univer- 
sities, the  American  Council  on  Education, 
the  Asaocatlon  of  Land  Orant  Colleges  and 
State  Unlveraltles.  the  National  Student  Asso- 
ciation, and  possibly  others. 

Where  agreed  upon  and  explicit  codes  of 
student  conduct  and  procedures  for  student 
discipline  are  lacking,  they  shoiUd  be 
adopted;  where  they  already  exist  they 
should  be  reviewed  and.  if  necessary  Un- 
proved. 

Students  have  the  right  to  due  process  and 
to  participate  In  the  making  of  decisions  that 
directly  affect  them,  but  their  right  of  par- 
ticipation should  not  be  so  extensive  as  to 
paralyze  the  disciplinary  process  Itself. 

Codes  for  campus  conduct  should  place  pri- 
mary reliance  on  the  power  of  the  Institution 
to  maintain  order  In  Its  own  house,  and  on  Its 
courage  to  apply  Its  own  punishment  when 
deserved. 

These  codes  should  also  recognize  the  uni- 
versal duty  to  obey  the  civil  and  criminal 
Uws  of  the  larger  society,  and  the  right  of  the 
clvU  authorities  to  act  when  laws  are  vio- 
lated. 

The  use  of  police 
2.  Universities  should  prepare  and  cur- 
rently review  contingency  plans  for  dealing 
with  campus  disorders.  Advance  plans  should 
be  made  to  determine,  insofar  as  possible, 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  univer- 
sity will  use  (I)  campus  disciplinary  pro- 
cedures. (U)  campus  poUce.  (Ul)  court  In- 
JuncOooa.  (IV)  other  court  sanctions  and 
(V)  the  civil  poUce. 

A  definite  plan,  flexlblUty  employed  at  the 
moment  of  crisis,  la  essential.  There  have 
been  enough  violent  and  obstructive  Inci- 
denu  oo  enough  campuses  to  permit  tnstitu- 
Uona  to  asaeaa  alternative  courses  of  action 


and  to  anticipate  both  the  varieties  of  dis- 
order which  might  occur  and  the  most  ap- 
propriate response. 

Most  importantly  imiverslty  authwltles 
should  make  known  In  advance  that  they 
win  not  hesitate  to  call  on  civil  police  when 
circumstances  dictate  and  should  review  in 
advance  with  police  officials  the  degree  of 
force  suitable  for  particular  situations. 

It  la  a  melancholy  fact  that  even  In  cases 
where  the  need  for  calling  the  civil  police 
has  been  generally  recognized,  the  degree  of 
force  actually  employed  has  frequently  been 
perceived  as  excessive  by  the  majority  of  the 
campus  community,  whose  sympathies  then 
turned  against  the  university  authorities. 

Indeed,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a 
primary  objective  of  campus  revolutionaries 
U  to  provoke  the  calling  of  police  and  the 
kinds  of  police  conduct  that  will  bring  the 
majority  over  to  their  side. 

Clear  deeisionmaking 
3.  Procedures  for  campus  governance  and 
constructive  reform  should  be  developed 
to  permit  more  rapid  and  effective  decision- 
making. There  Is  great  mlninderstandlng  and 
confusion  as  to  where  ultimate  authority  for 
campus  decision-making  lies.  The  fact  is 
that  the  authority  is  shared  among  several 
elements. 

By  law.  trustees  are  granted  full  authority 
over  colleges  and  universities.  But  trustees 
cannot  supervise  the  day-to-day  affairs  of  a 
university;  hence  they  delegate  power  to  the 
president.  The  president,  however,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  the  agent  of  the  trustees,  is  the 
leader  of  the  faculty.  His  effectiveness  de- 
rives as  much  from  campus  consensus  of 
faculty  and  students  as  it  does  from  the 
power  delegated  to  him  by  the  trustees. 

In  the  American  system  of  higher  educa- 
tion, the  faculty  plays  the  primary  role  in 
determining  the  educational  program  and  all 
Issues  directly  relevant  to  education  and 
faculty  research.  Unlike  the  systems  of  some 
other  countries,  educational  control  In  the 
American  system  Is  faculty-oriented;  any- 
thing else  is  a  deviation  from  the  norm. 

Paculty  control  of  education  and  research 
Is  the  best  guarantee  we  have  of  academic 
freedom.  It  la  a  precloiu  asset  that  must  not 
under  any  circumstances  be  sacrificed.  Moat 
student  demands  for  change  pertain  to  edu- 
cational and  research  matters  and  too  often 
their  efforts  have  been  directed  toward  ad- 
ministrative officers  who  usually  do  not  have 
the  power  the  students  assume  they  possess. 
And  often,  too,  some  faculty  members  have 
mistakenly  Joined  with  students  in  using 
coercive  force  against  administrative  officers 
when  It  is  the  faculty  itself  that  should  deal 
appropriately  and  effectively  with  the  Issues 
In  question. 

Quick  response  urged 
Most  other  powers  In  the  university  are 
diffused.  Por  most  purpoees,  shared  power  is 
an  asset.  But  to  prevent  disorders,  universi- 
ties must  be  able  to  respond  quickly. 

Campus  protests  are  sometimes  escalated  to 
the  level  of  force  because  legitimate  griev- 
ances, peacefuUy  urged,  have  been  referred 
to  university  committees  which  were  slow  to 
respond.  Scholars  have  the  habit  of  examin- 
ing any  hypothes.o,  debating  It  exhaustively, 
deferring  decision  to  await  more  evidence, 
and  when  something  miut  be  decided,  shun- 
ning a  consensus  In  favor  of  subtle  ahadea  of 
disagreement  and  dissent. 

Por  the  process  of  education,  these  are  ad- 
mirable qualiUes.  But  for  dealing  with  naked 
force,  they  can  be  prescription  for  disaster. 
Pacultles  therefore  have  a  special  obligation 
to  organize  themselves  more  effectively,  to 
create  representative  groups  with  power  to 
act  and  to  maintain  constant  and  systematic 
Unea  of  communication  with  students. 

They  should  be  ready  to  meet  every  chal- 
lenge to  the  educational  integrity  of  the 
insututlbn.  If  thu  Integrity  U  compromlaed. 
It  will  be  the  faculty  that  suffers  the  moat. 


Studenta  should,  of  course,  have  a  mean- 
ingful role  in  the  governance  of  all  nonedu- 
cational,  nonreaearch  functions.  They  should 
serve,  too,  on  oommlttees  dealing  with  educa- 
tional and  related  questions,  exercising  their 
right  to  be  heard  on  these  subjects,  so  long 
as  the  faculty  remains  paramount. 

Better  communications 
4.  Paculty  leaders  and  administrative  offi- 
cers need  to  make  greater  efforts  to  improve 
communications   both   on   the  campus   and 
with  alumni  and  the  general  public. 

Campus  difficulties  are  constantly  aggra- 
vated by  misinformation  and  misunderstand- 
ing. On  campus,  large  numbers  of  faculty 
and  students  often  act  on  the  basis  of  rumor 
or  Incomplete  Information.  Alvunnl  and  the 
general  public  receive  Incomplete,  often  dis- 
torted, accounts  of  campus  developments. 
The  communications  media,  on  and  off  the 
campus,  concentrate  on  controversy.  Much 
of  the  peaceful  progress  of  our  colleges  and 
universities  Is  never  communicated  to  the 
outside  world.  Campus  authorltiea  have  the 
responsibility  to  see  to  it  that  a  balanced 
picture  is  portrayed. 

IV 

To  the  larger  society,  we  make  these  sug- 
gestlons : 

1.  The  majority  of  the  American  people 
are  Justifiably  angry  at  students  who  engage 
in  violent  and  obstructive  tactics.  While  the 
public  varies  widely  In  Its  desire  for  social 
change.  It  shares  a  common  belief  In  the 
value  of  social  order. 

It  also  regards  university  students  as 
among  the  most  privileged  In  society — among 
those  who  should  understand  best  the  im- 
portance of  freedom  and  the  dangers  of 
anarchy. 

One  outlet  for  this  public  resentment  has 
been  the  support  of  legislation  withholding 
financial  aid  both  from  students  Who  engage 
In  disruption  and  from  colleges  a«d  univer- 
sities that  fall  to  control  them. 

There  has  also  been  a  steady  weakening  of 
public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  additional 
public  funding  that  higher  education  so 
badly  needs.  Current  approprlatlo4s  for  new 
facilities  and  for  annual  operating  costs  have 
been  insufficient.  Some  private  universities 
have  faced  a  reduotion  In  individual  and 
corporate  gifts. 

Existing  laws  already  withdraw  financial 
aid  from  students  who  engage  in  disruptive 
acts.  Additional  laws  along  the  same  lines 
would  not  accomplish  any  useful  purpose. 
Such  efforts  are  likely  to  spread,  not  reduce 
the  difficulty. 

More  than  seven  million  young  Americana 
are  enrolled  In  the  nation's  colleges  and  uni- 
versities: the  vast  majority  neither  partic- 
ipate In  nor  sympathize  with  campus  vio- 
lence. 

If  aid  Is  withdrawn  from  even  a  few  stu- 
dents in  a  manner  that  the  campus  views  as 
unjust,  the  result  may  be  to  radicalize  a 
much  larger  number  by  convincing  them 
that  existing  governmental  institutions  are 
as  Inhumane  as  the  revolutionaries  claim. 

If  the  law  unjustly  forces  the  university 
to  cut  off  financial  aid  or  to  expel  a  student, 
the  university  as  well  may  come  under  wide- 
spread campus  condemnation. 

Use  of  legislation 

2.  We  believe  that  the  urge  to  enact  addi- 
tional legislation  should  be  turned  into  a 
channel  that  could  assist  the  universities 
themselves  to  deal  more  effectively  with  the 
tactics  of  obstruction.  State  and  municipal 
laws  against  trespass  and  disorderly  con- 
duct may  not  be  wholly  effective  means  of 
dealing  with  some  acts  of  pbyalcal  obstruc- 
tion. 

They  were  not  written  to  deal  with  such 
oondiKt,  and  they  do  not  cope  with  the  cen- 
tral issue — forcible  Interference  with  the 
Plrst  Amendment  rights  of  others. 

We  are  presently  considering  whether 
there  is  a  need  for  statutes  authorizing  uni- 
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versltles,  along  with  other  affected  persons, 
to  obtain  court  Injunctions  against  willful 
private  acts  of  physical  obstruction  that 
prevent  other  persons  from  exercising  their 
Plrst  Amendment  rights  of  speech,  peace- 
able assembly,  and  petlUon  for  the  redress 
of  grievances. 

Such  laws  would  not  be  aimed  at  students 
exclusively,  but  at  any  willful  interference 
with  Plrst  Amendment  rlghU,  on  or  off  the 
campus,  by  students  or  by  nonstudents 
They  would  also  be  available  to  uphold  the 
Plrst  Amendment  rights  of  students  as  well 
as  other  citizens. 

3.  Plnally  we  urge  the  American  people 
to  recognize  that  the  campus  mirrors  both 
the  yearnings  and  the  weaknesses  of  the 
wider  society.  Erik  Erikson,  a  renowned  stu- 
dent of  youth,  has  noted  that  young  and  old 
achieve  mutual  respect  when  "society  rec- 
ognizes the  young  individual  as  a  bearer  of 
fresh  energy,  and  he  recognizes  society  as 
a  living  process  which  inspires  loyalty  as  it 
receives  it,  maintains  allegiance  as  it  ex- 
tracU  It,  honors  confidence  as  it  demands 

lb. 

One  effective  way  for  the  rest  of  us  to  help 
reduce  campus  disorders  Is  to  focus  on  the 
unfinished  task  of  striving  toward  the  goals 
of  human  life  that  all  of  us  share  and  that 
young  people  admire  and  respect. 

List  of  McMBcas  or  th«  Nationai.  Commis- 
sion ON  TH«  Causes  and  Phevention  or 
Violence         c 

Milton  S.  Elsenhower,  president  emeritus 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  chairman 

Judge  A.  Leon  HIgginbotham  Jr.,  United 
States  EWstrtct  Court  for  the  Eastern  DUtrlct 
of  Pennsylvania,  vice  chairman. 

Representative  Hale  Boggs,  Democrat  of 
Louisiana. 

Cardinal  Cooke,  Archbishop  of  New  Tork. 

Patricia  Harris,  professor  of  law,  Howard 
University. 

Senator  Philip  A.  Hart,  Democrat  of  Mlchl- 
gan. 

Eric  Hoffer,  author,  San  Pranclsco. 
Senator  Roman  L.  Hruska,  Republican  of 
Nebraska. 

Leon  Jaworski,  senior  partner,  Pulbrlght 
Crooker,  Preemtfn,  Bate  &  Jaworski.  Houston.' 

Albert  E.  Jenner  Jr.,  lawyer,  Raymond 
Mayer,  Jenner  &  Block,  Chicago. 

Representative  William  M.  McCulloch,  Re- 
publican of  Ohio. 

Judge  Ernest  W.  McParland,  chief  Judge 
Arizona  Supreme  Court. 

Dr.  W.  Walter  Mennlger,  psychiatrist.  To 
r  ~ka  Kans. 


to  the  House  that  adoption  even  of  the 
compromise  would  be  to  throw  the  baby  out 
with  the  bath  water.  Por  the  Pederal  Gov- 
ernment to  require  universities  and  their 
students  to  meet  certain  norms  of  conduct, 
as  a  condition  of  Pederal  aid,  amounts  to 
little  less  than  Federal  control  of  education. 
No  matter  how  menacing  today's  students 
look  from  the  citadel  of  maturity  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  no  matter  how 
worthy  that  institution's  members  may  con- 
sider their  own  motives,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  Oovemment  has  no  constitutional 
or  other  right  to  distribute  its  aid  on  the 
basis  of  the  social  and  political  views  of 
potential  recipients.  It  Is  Intended  In  this 
bill  that  those  who  believe  and  behave  as 
Congress  approves  will  be  rewarded,  and 
those  who  don't  will  be  punished. 

manifestly  unfaik 
Yet,  the  proposed  plan  would  be  scandal- 
ously ineffective  and  unfair.  If  for  any  reason 
some  college  failed  to  establish  the  required 
code  of  conduct,  it  and  Its  students — how- 
ever Innocent  of  rebellious  thoughts — would 
lose  their  Pederal  aid.  Yet,  If  a  university 
did  establish  such  a  code,  its  students  might 
ignore  It  and  riot  to  their  hearts'  content 
and  neither  they  nor  the  institution  would 
lose  a  penny. 

Plnally,  has  anyone  in  the  House  stopped  to 
think  that  a  "code  of  conduct"  commanded 
by  Congress  and  established  by  universities 
for  students  to  obey,  is  the  worst  possible 
medicine  for  what  alls  young  people  today? 
They  want  more  freedom  from  the  mores, 
standards  and  attitudes  of  older  generations 
whose  way  of  life  they  neither  admire  nor  find 
fitting  for  their  own  lives;  so  Congress  pro- 
poses, instead,  to  establish  written  codes  of 
behavior,  and  to  pay  those  who  follow  them 
and  penalize  those  who  dont.  Even  to  debate 
such  a  senseless  proposal  makes  the  situation 
worse;  it  confirms  precisely  what  all  too 
many  young  people  believe  about  their  elders 
anyway. 

It  will  be  said  ad  nauseam,  of  course,  that 
students  have  brought  such  a  reaction  on 
themselves  by  their  demonstrations  and  sit- 
ins  and  building  seizures — that  If  only  they 
had  followed  "democratic  processes"  and  pre- 
sented their  problems  to  the  forces  of  "rea- 
son and  order,"  there  would  be  no  punitive 
legislation  and  no  police  repression. 


I  want  also,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  several  columns 
and  editorials  that  have  been  published 
this  week  respecting  H.R.  11941. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  8,  1969) 
In  the  Nation:  Htsteria  and  Htpochisy  and 
Stddents 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 
Washington,  June  7.— The  extent  to  which 
rear  and  anger  have  warped  the  Judgment 
and  blinded  the  vUlon  of  supposedly  mature 
Americans   is  expowKl  in   the  "compromise" 
bill  that  would  require  colleges  to  establish 
codes  of  conduct  governing  the  behavior  of 
their  students.  Now  pending  in  the  House 
this  act  of  hysteria  would  refuse  Pederal  aid 
to  any  college,  and  its  studenta,  if  It  did  not 
draw  up  such  a  code. 

The  authors  of  this  measure  and  the  lead- 
ers  of  the  House,  who  put  their  weight  be- 
hind  It,  suppose  themselves  to  be  standing 
at  the  barricades  against  even  worse  legis- 
lation; if  the  "compromise"  can  be  passed 
then  perhaps  the  House  will  not  Insist  on 
further  punitive  steps  such  as  cutting  off 
aid  to  any  coUege  that  suffers  any  student 
disturbance. 
A  little  sober  reflection  ought  to  suggest 


NO  rockthrowing 
There  would  be  very  little  change  and 
reform,  too,  as  all  too  many  students  at  all 
too  many  colleges  have  learned.  They  are 
learning  it  all  over  again  at  Berkeley  in  the 
struggle  for  People's  Park,  where  the  author- 
ities already  have  used  against  them  a  heU- 
copter  spraying  a  variety  of  gas  heretofore 
sprayed  only  on  the  Vletcong.  There  was, 
moreover,  no  disruption  or  rock-throwing 
over  the  park  issue  until  after  university 
officials  and  police  seized  and  closed  the 
park  while  discussions  about  its  futij-e  were 
supposed  to  be  going  forward. 

On  the  last  Priday  in  May,  even  so,  15,000 
or  more  students  and  sympathizing  citizens 
of  Berkeley  obtained  a  permit  and  staged  a 
peaceful  assembly  to  dramatize  their  protest 
over  the  park  seizure.  There  was  no  violence, 
but  lots  of  singing  and  flowers.  And  what  was 
the  response  of  the  authorities? 

Fred  Dutton,  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  University  of  California,  and 
formerly  an  assistant  to  both  President  Ken- 
nedy  and  Robert  Kennedy,  described  that  re- 
sponse in  a  statement  this  week: 

"In  effect,  the  students  are  being  told  that 
the  massive  effort  made  by  them  and  others 
to  make  their  walk  peaceable  will  be  answered 
by  the  older  society  with  business  as  usual, 
with  well-spaced  foot  dragging.  .  .  .  during 
the  week  before  the  students'  peaceable  walk, 
university  officials  met  privately  with  student 
leaders  almost  dally,  and  sometimes  twice  a 
day.  even  very  late  at  night,  to  talk  about 
amicably  solving  the  park  dispute  . .  .  But  af- 
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ter  the  students  had  peacefully  walked  and 
kept  things  cool,  there  were  no  more  discus- 
sions. In  fact,  a  unilateral  decision  was  then 
announced  by  university  officials  that,  in  ef- 
fect, no  immediate  or  reasonably  early' action 
would  be  taken  to  resolve  the  dispute  but 
rather  it  would  be  left  for  the  next  regular 
meeting  of  the  Regents  in  the  last  half  of 
June." 

That  is,  as  Dutton  notes,  "after  the  end 
of  the  present  school  term  when  most  of  the 
young  people  who  feel  so  strongly  about  the 
park  have  gone  home  for  the  summer." 

{Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  10,'  1969| 
How  To  Radicalize  Stttdents 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Washington,  June  9. — It__may  already  be 
too  late  to  stop  the  punitive,  unnecessary 
and  ill-conceived  legislation  against  students 
and  universities  now  being  seriously  con- 
sidered in  the  House  of  Representatives; 
but  If  anything  can  halt  the  blundering  rush 
of  vengeful  politicians  into  Pederal  control 
of  education,  it  may  be  the  sensible  state- 
ment issued  today  by  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Vio- 
lence. 

Mrs.  Edith  Green  of  Oregon  apparently 
does  not  have  the  votes  to  get  this  legis- 
lation out  of  her  subcommittee.  So  she  will 
try  to  get  the  full  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee at  its  meeting  tomorrow  to  take  the 
bill  away  from  the  subcommittee;  for  this 
purpose  she  is  believed  to  have  a  majority  of 
nineteen — fourteen  Republicans  and  five 
Democrats — of  the  35  members.  And  if  it  can 
be  pushed  through  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  it  will  almost  surely  reach 
the  House  floor,  where  the  spirit  of  ven- 
geance is  matched,  these  days,  only  by  the 
mood  of  panic. 

It  is  incredible,  even  so,  that  such  legis- 
lation could  even  be  contemplated;  one  has 
to  go  back  to  the  South  of  a  decade  ago, 
when  communities  closed  their  schools  to 
save  them  from  Integration,  to  find  such  sui- 
cidal folly.  This  bill  would  make  mandatory 
the  complete  cutoff  of  Pederal  assistance  of 
any  kind  to  any  university  or  college  that  did 
not  set  up  a  rigid  code  of  conduct,  includ- 
ing a  table  of  penalUes,  for  its  student  and 
faculty  (as  If  the  latter  were  mere  em- 
ployes): however  viewed,  that  is  intolerable 
Intrusion  by  the  Government  Into  the  con- 
trol and  administration  of  private  institu- 
tions. 

Since  colleges  themselves  administer  such 
programs  as  Natiotuil  Defense  Education 
loans  and  the  college  work-study  program, 
they  would  lose  Pederal  funds  for  them! 
Many  students  who  have  never  participated 
in  any  kind  of  disorder,  but  who  either  re- 
ceive these  funds  or  ought  to,  would  thus  be 
penalized. 

cutting  off  Am 
The  Green  bill  also  would  force  colleges  to 
cut  otr  any  form  of  Pederal  assistance  to  any 
student,  faculty  member,  research  fellow  or 
employe  who  had  contributed  to  a  substan- 
tial disruption  of  the  administration  of  such 
institution"  (whatever  that  may  mean). 

This  does  not  refer  merely  to  student  loans 
and  grants:  the  bill  says  specifically  that  the 
assistance  to  be  terminated  also  includes 
veterans'  benefits  under  the  G.I.  Bill  of 
Rights;  payments  of  a  surviving  child's  In- 
surance benefits  under  Social  Security;  and 
salaries  of  faculty  members  engaged  in  train- 
ing Peace  Corps  volunteers.  AH  these,  plus 
loans  and  grants,  to  be  denied  for  a  period  at 
five  years,  and  almost  as  an  afterthought,  the 
bill  adds  that  If  a  student  so  penalized  at 
one  institution  then  transf  en  to  another,  the 
second  has  to  honor  the  cutoff  of  assistance 
ordered  by  the  first  no  matter  what  the 
student's  subsequent  conduct. 

DANGERS    or   UEASTTRB 

The  thought-ocmtrol  aspects  of  the  bill  are 
made  even  more  clear  by  the  fact  any  student 
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•pplylBf  for  or  adtHlwI  to  may  form  of  FMI- 
•nU  pAjsMnt  would  h*T«  to  sign  mi  allldaTtt 
thst  h«  iMd  B«*«r  "eontrlbtitMl  to  •  aulMtaa- 
tlal  dlaraptton." 

RepraMnteUvw  0«(l«n  R«ld  ol  New  Tork 
and  ^bn  BndOBMa  of  Iiidl»n*.  who  ara 
iMkdlnc  th«  oppealtaoo  to  Uila  repugiMuM 
in««aur«.  eircuJ*t«d  today  a  number  ot  stat*- 
menta  t>7  oollego  prealdenta  denying  the  need 
for  It  and  pototUtc  to  Ita  ineqiiltlea  and 
danger*. 

The  ooHege  heada  emphasized  that  such 
punltlTO  tecMatlon  would  have  aa  a  prtmary 
effect  the  further  embltterment  and  aliena- 
tion ot  a  student  generation  already  In  rerolt 
•Calnat  th«  ctandard*  and  attitudes  of  Its 
aiders.  That  aljo  waa  a  maai  point  of  today's 
statement  by  the  Conunlaslon  on  Violence. 

Ita  cttalrman.  Dr.  Milton  Elsenhower,  him- 
self a  fanner  eoilege  president,  pointed  out 
on  the  romml— Ion's  behalf  that  If  "aid  la 
withdrawn  from  even  a  few  students  In  a 
manner  that  the  cAmpus  views  as  unjust,  the 
result  may  be  to  radicalize  a  much  larger 
numb«r  by  convincing  them  that  existing 
governmental  Institutions  are  aa  Inhumane 
as  the  revolutionaries  claim." 
,  The  yiolenoe  Commission,  scarcely  a  radl- 
oal  bodj,  viewed  the  roots  of  student  unrest 
as  lyliig  ''deep  in  the  larger  society"  and  <Nie 
effective  remedy.  It  suggested.  "Is  to  focus  on 
the  unflnlahed  task  of  striving  toward  the 
goals  of  human  life  that  all  o<  us  share  and 
that  young  people  admire  and  respect." 

Now  there  would  be  something  really  use- 
ful for  Congress  to  do.  Pat  chance. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  June  11,  1969] 
To  CoNTaoL  Camtvs  Violkncx 
The  Violence  Commission  rejects  the  no- 
tion that  college  campuses  are  sheltered  en- 
claves beyond  the  reach  of  civil  authority 
except  by  Invitation.  It  also  disapproves  of 
punitive  proposals  for  restrictive  leglslaUon 
and  political  intervention  to  curb  campus 
disorder.  Obviously  searching  tor  the  middle 
ground  where  "rational  dlscoiuise"  can  con- 
tinue, the  Cccnmlsslon  has  come  up  with  a 
number  of  ways  to  enable  the  Institutions  to 
help  themselves,  while  Insisting  on  the  pres- 
ervation of  "the  right  of  the  civil  authorities 
to  act  when  laws  are  violated." 

Pew  will  quarrel  with  the  Commission's 
Interim  statement  that  "the  luilverslty  is  111 
equipped  to  control  violent  and  obstructive 
conduct  on  its  own."  The  campus  disorders 
of  the  past  two  years  have  demonstrated  this 
alnK)st  beyond  debate  Contingency  planning, 
the  Commission  suggested,  should  include 
the  circumstances  for  use  of  camptis  disci- 
plinary procedxires,  campus  police,  coturt  in- 
junctions, other  court  sanctions  and  the  civil 
police.  Most  troublesome,  of  course,  to  col- 
lege administrators,  mayors  and  governors,  is 
the  question  of  when  to  call  the  police.  It  Is 
here  that  the  Commission  does  a  better  Job 
of  defining  the  problem  than  In  suggesting 
solutions.  It  said : 

"Most  Importantly,  university  authorities 
should  make  known  In  advance  that  they  will 
not  hesitate  to  call  on  dvll  police  when  cir- 
cumstances dictate,  and  should  review  In  ad- 
vance with  pKJllce  officials  the  degree  of  force 
suitable  for  partlcxilar  situations.  It  Is  a  mel- 
ancholy fact  that  even  In  cases  where  the 
need  for  calling  the  civil  police  has  been  gen- 
erally recognized,  the  degree  of  force  actually 
employed  has  frequently  been  perceived  as 
excesslTe  by  the  majority  of  the  campus  com- 
munity, whose  sympathies  then  turned 
against  the  university  authorlUes.  Indeed, 
there  Is  reason  to  believe  that  a  primary  ob- 
jective of  campus  revolutionaries  Is  to  provoke 
the  calling  of  police  and  the  kinds  of  police 
conduct  that  will  bring  the  majority  over  to 
their  side." 

Once  the  authorities — campus  or  civil — call 
in  the  police,  tbey  lose  control  of  them  and 
excesses  are  Ukely  to  occur.  It  is  this  fact 


that  may  prove  even  more  Inhibiting  to  col- 
lege administrators  In  sununoning  outside 
help  than  their  very  real  worries  about  pre- 
serving the  special  status  of  their  universl- 
Ues.  The  Oommisslon  can  perform  a  useful 
service  in  its  final  report  by  devoting  mors 
attention  to  these  questions  of  police  conduct 
and  control.  Here  In  the  Capital,  the  city  has 
had  considerable  success  placing  strong  re- 
liance on  court  Injunctions  enforced  by  the 
elite  staff  of  Pederal  marshals  commanded  by 
Luke  C.  Moore,  a  force  that  unfortunately  Is 
not   available   to   non-Pederal    Jurisdictions. 

The  Commission  stresses  the  Importance 
of  faster  decision-making  by  campus  authori- 
ties. It  emphasises  their  need  to  establish  a 
consensus  among  students,  faculty  and  ad- 
ministration about  codes  of  campus  conduct 
and  to  present  to  the  general  public  a  bal- 
anced picture  of  what  is  happening  on  the 
campuses.  Such  steps  will  promote  better 
public  understanding  of  the  Issues  and  en- 
able the  Institutions  to  "reject  hasty  and 
simplistic  answers"  to  their  problems. 

Because  state  and  local  laws  against  tres- 
pass and  disorderly  conduct  tiave  not  been 
effective  In  campus  disorders,  the  Commis- 
sion has  suggested  a  novel  approach  to  guard 
against  what  It  calls  the  central  Issue  In 
campus  disorder,  "forcible  Interference  with 
the  Plrst  Amendment  righu  of  others."  The 
Commission  said  It  was  considering:  .  .  . 
whether  there  Is  a  need  for  statutes  author- 
izing universities,  along  with  other  affected 
persons,  to  obtain  court  injunctions  against 
willful  private  acts  of  physical  obstruction 
that  prevent  other  persons  from  exercising 
their  Plrst  Amendment  rights  of  speech, 
peaceable  assembly,  and  petition  for  the  re- 
dress of  grievances. 

Such  a  measure  would  work  to  protect  the 
rights  of  students  and  non-students  both  on 
and  off  the  campuses  If  It  Is  drawn  to  pro- 
tect the  right  of  orderly  protest  against  ar- 
bitrary interference,  it  might  do  much  to 
keep  the  vast  majority  of  students  from  being 
swept  up  by  what  the  Commission  calls  "the 
terror  tactics  of  the  extremists."  The  tactical 
effect  of  such  an  approach  is  also  of  great  Im- 
portance. Under  It,  the  authorities  would  be 
able  to  call  on  the  Judicial  system  for  en- 
forcement, holding  off  the  use  of  police,  ex- 
cept as  a  last  resort  and  then  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  a  court  decision  defining  the 
Plrst  Amendment  rights  of  all  the  parties. 
The  availability  of  police  for  this  purpose 
might  reduce  the  number  of  occasions  when 
they  would  actually  need  to  be  called. 

0«  To  Snakl  at  the  Stttdxnts 
It  Is  a  boon  that  Rep.  Edith  Green's  reck- 
less attempt  to  punish  the  whole  younger 
generation  was  at  least  held  up  yesterday 
for  a  closer  look  by  the  House  Conunlttee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  Blrs.  Oreen  Is  rapidly 
dissipating  a  reputation  for  understanding 
and  generosity  In  educational  affairs  to  plc.y, 
iBataad,  a  role  as  one  of  the  Maenads  or 
Partes.  Her  bill  is  a  blunderbuss.  It  would 
deal  with  university  administrators  and  fac- 
ulty members  as  though  they  were  a  col- 
lection of  minor  Pederal  hired  hands.  And 
It  would  treat  college  students — especially 
those  In  need  of  financial  assistance — as 
though  higher  education  were  some  sort  of 
Indulgence  conferred  upon  them  by  a  gra- 
cious monarch  Instead  of  an  Invaluable 
means  of  advancing  the  general  welfare  at 
a  self-governing  society. 

The  Oreen  bill  would,  among  other  forms 
of  restraint,  deny  to  students  guilty  of  any 
sort  of  disruptive  activity  on  college  cam- 
puses any  of  the  benefits  not  only  of  Pederal 
acholarahlp  iwograms  but  even  of  programs 
administered  by  the  Defense  Department, 
Social  Security  and  the  Veterans  Adminls- 
tz»tlon.  And  just  to  make  sure  that  despair 
Is  added  to  deprivation,  the  Green  bill  would 
extend   from   two  to  five  years   the  period 


during  which  a  disruptive  student  might  be 
denied  any  form  of  Pederal  aid. 

Apart  from  their  extremely  dubious  con- 
stitutionality, these  proposals  are  danger- 
ously imprudent.  "Administratively,"  the 
new  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Sduoatlon,  Dr. 
James  E  Allen,  said  of  the  Oreen  Mil,  "I 
think  It  would  be  impoaslble.  ...  I  think 
this  Is  interfering  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  university."  The  president  of  Notre  Dame 
University,  the  Rev.  Theodore  Hesburgh, 
who  has  been  anything  but  soft  about 
campus  troublemakers,  said  much  the  same 
thing.  Mrs.  Green's  bill,  whether  she  realizes 
It  or  not,  constitutes  a  very  grave  attack  on 
the  Independence  and  the  eesenUal  freedom 
of  American  universities. 

It  happened  that  the  Green  bill  came  be- 
fore the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee on  the  very  day  that  Harvard  Uni- 
versity's Committee  of  IS  Issued  Its  report 
recommending  rules  for  discipline  on  the 
Harvard  campus.  That  report  afforded  a  dem- 
onstration that  universities  are  quite  cap>a- 
ble.  If  afforded  the  opportunity,  of  continu- 
ing to  manage  their  own  affairs  with  dignity 
and  order.  The  Harvard  committee  report 
combines  flexibility  with  firmness,  tolerance 
with  toughness  In  a  way  likely  to  enlist  the 
support  of  student  bodies  generally.  It  ap- 
peals to  the  student  sense  of  fair  play  be- 
cause It  is  discriminating  and  Just.  Mrs. 
Green's  bill  would  punish  without  discrim- 
ination and  without  the  elements  of  due 
process.  It  is  a  snarl,  not  a  code. 

The  Bducatlon  and  Labor  Committee 
ought  to  read  carefully  the  latest  stetement 
on  campus  disorders  by  the  National  Com- 
mission on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of 
Violence — issued  also,  fortuitously,  on  the 
very  day  it  took  up  the  Green  bill.  "Those 
who  would  punish  colleges  and  universities 
by  reducing  financial  support,  by  passing 
restrictive  legislation,  or  by  political  inter- 
vention In  the  affairs  of  educational  insti- 
tutions," the  Commission  observed,  "may 
unwittingly  be  helping  the  very  radical  mi- 
nority of  stxidente  whose  objective  is  to 
destroy  our  present  institutions  of  higher 
education.  .  .  .  We  counsel  patience,  under- 
standing and  support  for  those  in  the  uni- 
versity community  who  are  trying  to  pre- 
serve freedom  and  order  on  the  campus.  We 
do  so  in  the  conviction  that  our  xiniversltles 
and  colleges  are  beginning  to  learn  how  to 
achieve  change  without  disorder  or  coercion." 
It  may  take  some  self-discipline  for  mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  grant  university  author- 
ities the  freedom  they  need  to  meet  their 
responsibilities.  But  that  kind  of  self-dls- 
clpUne  la  an  obligation  of  legislators  In  a 
free  society.  Compassion  and  forbearance 
are  much  more  likely  to  be  helpful  than  rage 
and  retribution. 

IProm  the  New  York  Times,  June  11, 1969] 
No  PuNrrivE  Lboislation 

In  its  special  statement  on  campus  disor- 
ders, the  National  Commission  on  the  Causes 
and  Prevention  of  Violence  equally  condemns 
those  who  condone  coercive  acts  by  young  to- 
talltarlans  and  those  who  would  mobilize 
state  and  Pederal  action  against  academic 
Independence. 

The  Commission  emphasizes  what  too 
many  sympathizers  with  various  facets  of  the 
student  rebellion  have  denied,  that  "during 
the  past  year,  many  of  America's  universi- 
ties and  colleges  have  been  seriously 
wounded."  But  it  Is  just  as  emphatic  In 
warning  that  they  will  be  even  more  grlev- 
oiisly  wounded  If,  In  a  mood  of  vindictive 
backlash.  Congress  passes  laws  to  coerce  or 
punish  students  and  universities  through  fis- 
cal sanctions. 

After  all  the  rambling  discourses  and  pa- 
ternalistic lectures  from  high  Pederal  offi- 
cials, there  is  special  merit  in  the  Commis- 
sion's straightforward  declaration  that  the 
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power  to  destroy  now  held  by  a  "small  but 
determined  minority"  must  be  broken  by  ef- 
fective agreement  within  the  campus  com- 
munity to  uphold  the  rtile  of  reason  and  law 
and  without  limitation  of  legitimate  protest 
and  dissent. 

To  evolve  broadly  understood  and  generally 
accepted  codes  of  conduct  must  remain  the 
tesk  of  each  institution — as  Harvard  has  Just 
acknowledged  in  the  resolution  of  its  Faculty 
of  Arte  and  Sciences.  It  is  not  within  the 
province  of  Congressional  committees.  In- 
deed It  would  be  ironic  if  politicians  who  so 
regularly  extol  the  diversity  of  American  ed- 
ucation were  to  strap  the  universities  Into 
a  disciplinary  stralghtjacket  to  achieve  uni- 
formity of  campus  policies. 

The  ultimate  burden  of  campus  peace  reste 
on  the  ability  of  faculty  and  students  to 
agree  on  Ite  maintenance.  The  Commission 
frankly  stated  what  la  often  obscured:  moet 
of  the  reforms  legitimately  demanded  by  stu- 
dente  are  within  the  faculty's  power  to  set  in 
motion.  And  because  some  faculty  members 
"have  mistakenly  Joined  with  students  in 
using  coercive  force  against  administrative 
officers,"  peace  on  campus  and  orderly  re- 
form of  higher  education  have  been  further 
Impaired. 

Acceptence  of  faculty-student  responsibil- 
ity Is  essential  to  neutralize  the  campus  rev- 
olutionaries and  to  block  the  reactionary 
counter-force  that  always  stands  ready  to 
subvert  freedom.  But  any  effort  to  strengthen 
academic  6elf-g«vemment  will  be  seriously 
Injured  by  such  punitive  legislation  and  fis- 
cal sanctions  as  are  now  being  readied  by 
panicky  and  myopic  forces  In  Congress.  Such 
action  would  give  student  radicals  new 
strength,  while  pushing  a  disillusioned  "vital 
center"  over  to  their  side.  It  would  Invite 
disaster  by  undermining  the  freedom  of 
higher  education. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  said  by  the  propo- 
nents of  H.R.  11941  that  if  the  Pederal 
Qovemment  does  not  compel  them  to 
act,  university  authorities  will  not  move 
to  cope  with  student  disorders.  But  on 
June  9,  Monday  of  this  week,  Harvard 
University  ordered  the  severance  of  16 
students  from  the  university  for  their 
role  of  seizing  an  administration  build- 
ing earlier  this  year,  disciplined  99  other 
students  by  placing  them  under  a  warn- 
ing. At  the  same  time  the  Harvard  fac- 
ulty of  arts  and  sciences  approved  a 
statement  outlining  general  standards 
of  behavior  for  students,  faculty,  and 
administrators  at  the  university. 

Another  comment  which  I  think  rele- 
vant to  note  at  this  point  is  the  article 
by  Joseph  Kraft  in  the  June  10,  1969, 
Washington  Post: 

Vast  Pbooekss   Is  Bkino   Maox  in  Coolino 
Orr  THX  CAKFtrsxs 

As  the  academic  year  draws  to  a  close, 
event  after  event  shows  studenta  and 
faculty  making  vast  progress  in  dealing 
sensibly  with  campus  disorders.  Olven  a 
little  luck,  the  universities  can  heal  them- 
selves. 

But  they  still  need  time  to  sort  out  dif- 
ficult Issues.  And  that  means  the  rest  of  us 
must  behave  responsibly  too,  particularly 
In  holding  off  the  political  phlllstlnes  now 
itching  for  all  the  lisual  rabble-rotulng 
reasons  to  lay  their  murderous  bands  on  the 
student  dissenters. 

The  most  obvious  sign  ot  progress  on  the 
campus  Ilea  In  the  interim  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Fifteen  set  up  at  Harvard 
after  police  had  bsen  called  to  rout  studente 
occupying  Univeralty  HaU  on  AprU  9.  The 
Committee,  It  should  be  remembered,  con- 


sisted of  ten  elected  faculty  members,  and 
five  elected  members  of  the  student  body. 

That  group  has  now  recommended  dis- 
criminate disciplinary  action  against  those 
who  occupied  University  Hall.  It  has  repre- 
sented what  Is  perhaps  the  first  comprehen- 
sive code  of  good  behavior  in  the  university 
since  that  problem  passed  beyond  the  mat- 
ters of  sex  and  liquor.  Most  important  of 
all,  it  has  set  up  a  practical  means  for  im- 
mediate activation  of  the  code  of  conduct 
and  ite  sanctions  whenever  trouble 
threatens. 

The  upshot  is  that  university  discipline  no 
longer  presente  a  choice  between  surrender 
and  overklU — between  either  the  crude 
workings  of  the  police  or  the  slow  workings 
of  a  faculty  body  too  unwieldy  and  dis- 
tracted to  make  tough  decisions.  Good  prac- 
tical arrangemente  for  maintaining  disci- 
pline on  the  spot  have  been  blocked  out.  It  is 
a  clear  case  of  what  the  Committee  calls  "the 
good  uses  of  reason." 

In  the  same  vein,  though  perhaps  less  ob- 
viously so,  is  the  antl-Vletnam  statement 
which  marked  the  Tale  commencement.  For 
the  statement  expresses  something  rarer 
than  a  day  In  June — a  return  to  reason  by 
a  protest  movement. 

As  everybody  knows,  Vietnam  has  been  a 
central  element  in  campus  unrest  for  years. 
It  is  the  awful  Idiocy,  borne  in  upon  stu- 
dents dally  through  the  agency  of  the  draft, 
which  Inspires  a  rage  and  frustration  that 
makes  all  adult  Institutions  seem  bad,  and 
aU  protesta  seem  legitimate. 

Initially  these  proteste  were  stralghtfor- 
vmrd  enough.  But  after  the  studente  failed 
to  get  their  man  in  the  White  House,  they 
turned  to  symbolic  targets  against  which 
they  could  act  directly.  They  began  beating 
up  on  ROTC,  university  research  institutions 
with  Pentagon  connections  and  that  sort  of 
thing.  But  precisely  because  they  were  sym- 
bolic, these  proteste  confused  people  and 
drew  down  upon  the  universities  the  wrath 
of  the  great  majority. 

At  the  Yale  commencement,  the  studente 
shucked  the  symbol  for  the  substence.  They 
found  an  occasion  of  moment — a  commence- 
ment speech  which,  after  President  Ken- 
nedy's 1962  address  was  only  the  second  in 
Yale's  268-year  history.  And  the  speaker  for 
the  senior  class  said,  i>artlcularly  after  the 
Midway  conference,  the  right  things: 

"False  rhetoric  is  no  longer  acceptable.  Im- 
mediate action  must  be  taken  to  extricate  us 
from  the  disaster  that  is  Vietnam.  The  war 
must  end  now,  and  the  fight  for  our  cities, 
for  our  Nation,  for  our  people  must  begin." 

As  still  another  example  of  growing  re- 
sponsibility on  campus,  there  Is  the  protest 
march  which  took  place  in  Berkeley  on  Me- 
morial Day.  Twenty-five  thousand  people 
turned  out  to  demonstrate  against  the  clos- 
ing down  of  a  "People's  Park"  which  had 
been  set  up  on  an  tinused  piece  of  university 
property. 

Though  they  had  previously  been  poked  by 
bayonet  and  choked  with  tear  gas  sprayed 
from  a  helicopter,  the  marchers  went 
through  their  paces  without  any  violent  in- 
cident. It  was  an  extraordinary  example  of 
responsible  group  behavior. 

But  the  growing  good  sense  of  the  aca- 
demic community  wlU  continue  only  if  those 
on  the  outelde  also  behave  in  a  responsible 
way.  Students  and  faculty  have  to  be  allowed 
to  get  on  with  the  Job  of  self -discipline  free 
from  interference. 

That  means  an  absolute  prohibition  on 
meddling  by  political  authorities,  notably  the 
Congress  and  ite  committees.  Even  the  weU- 
meaning  suggestion  by  the  President's  Com- 
mission ou  Violence  of  new  statutes  author- 
izing the  universities  to  obtain  court  in- 
junctions against  private  acts  of  obstruction 
Is  a  bad  Idea.  For  once  legislation  geto  on 


the  fioor  of  the  Congress,  It  will  be  worked 
over  by  the  know-nothing  demogogues  in  a 
way  sure  to  do  harm  to  the  spirit  of  uni- 
versity Ufe. 

Lastly,  with  studente  and  faculty  show- 
ing their  good  sense,  it  is  more  than  ever 
Incumbent  upon  the  rest  of  us  to  build  pres- 
8\ire  for  a  winding  down  of  the  violence  in 
Vietnam.  As  the  Yale  statement  put  It:  "The 
connection  between  violence  here  and  abroad 
must  be  made:  the  violence  home  will  not 
end  while  the  violence  abroad  continues." 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  Congress  seeks  to  im- 
pose on  the  colleges  and  universities  of 
our  country  the  kinds  of  controls  repre- 
sented by  H.R.  11941,  what  is  to  prevent 
Congress  from  moving  to  impose  similar 
controls  on  vocational  schools,  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools,  impacted 
area  schools  and  other  institutions,  even 
including  hospitals,  in  all  of  which  there 
have  been  in  recent  months  some  dis- 
ruptions and  all  of  which  receive  signifi- 
cant amounts  of  Federal  funds? 

Let  me  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  reiterate  my 
agreement  with  the  warning  voiced  this 
week  by  the  National  Commission  on  Vio- 
lence about  legislation  such  as  H.R. 
11941 — "such  efforts  are  likely  to  spread, 
not  reduce,  the  diCQculty."  * 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
passage  of  H.R.  11941  would  play  directly 
into  the  hands  of  the  revolutionary  ex- 
tremist militants  and,  if  for  no  other  rea- 
son, would  be  a  most  unwise  measure  for 
this  House  to  approve. 

Surely,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  legislation  of 
this  nature,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  owes  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities— £aid  the  Nation — an  obligation  to 
give  careful,  unhurried  consideration  to 
such  legislation. 

I  hope,  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
hearings  can  soon  be  scheduled  on  this 
bill. 


THE  NEED  TO  PRESERVE  OUR 
WETLANDS  AND  WILDLIFE  RE- 
SOURCES 

(Mr.  WOLFF  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  district 
court  in  Florida  recently  ruled  that  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  could  not  deny 
a  permit  for  dredging  and  filling  opera- 
tions on  the  grounds  of  damage  to  wild- 
life resources.  Because  the  operations 
would  not  hinder  navigation,  the  court 
maintained  that  a  permit  must  be 
granted,  in  spite  of  the  imanimous  op- 
position of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  WUdUfe 
Service,  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
and  the  county  commissioner  and  coun- 
ty board  of  health. 

I  feel  that  the  precedent  set  by  this 
court  is  a  serious  setback  in  our  efforts 
to  preserve  valuable  wetlands  and  wild- 
life resources.  Moreover  it  appears  to  be 
contrary  to  the  intention  of  Congress  as 
expressed  in  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Con- 
servation Act.  The  act  stotes  that  Gov- 
ernment agencies  must  consult  with  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  with  a  view  to 
the  conservation  of  these  resources  be- 
fore granting  any  permit  to  dredge  or 
otherwise  modify  large  bodies  of  water. 
The  evident  intention  is  to  give  Govern- 
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nr.eni  agencies  the  dlacretlonary  authority 
to  deny  a  permit  for  theae  activities  when 
they  are  found  to  Inflict  severe  damage 
upon  wildlife.  I  am  therefore  Introducing 
a  bill  t)  amend  this  act  and  state  explicit- 
ly that  the  recommendations  of  the  In- 
terior E>epartment  are  sufflclent  grounds 
for  the  refusal  to  Issue  such  a  permit. 

Our  rivers,  estuaries  and  other  natural 
waterways  are  a  rich  source  of  beauty, 
wildlife,  and  recreation.  Yet  our  fast- 
growing  industrial  society  threatens  to 
destroy  these  areas  at  the  very  time  that 
we  need  them  most.  We  spend  much  of 
our  lives  surrounded  by  steel  and  con- 
crete, and  we  must  leave  certain  areas 
unspoiled  to  provide  a  refuge  not  only 
for  wildlife  but  for  our  own  peace  of 
mind. 

This  issue  is  of  special  concern  to  me 
because  my  district  on  Long  Island 
Sound  contains  extensive  wetlands  that 
provide  a  valuable  refuge  for  birds  and 
wildlife  of  aU  kinds.  I  have  Joined  with 
'X/ong  feland  conservationists  In  a  con- 
"certetf  effort  to  preserve  these  wetlands, 
but  I  fear  that  our  efforts  could  be 
severely  hampered  unless  we  clarify  the 
existing  legislation. 

The  preservation  of  our  wetlands  and 
wildlife  resources  Is  not  a  luxury,  but  an 
ecological  and  psychological  necessity. 
That  Is  why  I  am  introducing  this  bill, 
and  why  I  will  continue  to  work  for  their 
preservation  in  the  future. 


JOHN  E.  BARRIERE 

(Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous material.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  Include 
in  the  Record  a  citation  In  connection 
with  the  conferring  of  a  doctor's  degree 
on  the  very  able  and  distinguished  John 
E.  Barriere  by  Clark  University  in 
Worcester.  Mass..  on  Jime  8,  1969. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  citation  referred  to  follows: 
John   E.    Bawuxuc 

Mr.  PT«sld«nt  on  behalf  of  tbe  Trustees 
and  Faculty  of  Clark  University.  I  have  the 
honor  to  present  John  E.  Barriere. 

A  native  of  Worcester  and  a  Clark  alum- 
nus. John  Barriere  Is  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  that  group  of  professional  legisla- 
tive stair,  far  too  little  known  outside  the 
precincts  of  Washington,  whose  commitment 
and  activity  out  of  the  public  eye  make  It 
possible  for  policy  to  be  developed  and  en- 
acted. As  Executive  Director  of  the  House 
Democratic  Steering  Committee,  Staff  Di- 
rector of  the  Housing  Subcommittee,  and 
chief  legislative  assistant  to  the  Speaker, 
John  Barriere  has  for  almost  two  decades 
been  a  chief  actor  In  transmuting  visions  for 
a  more  Just  and  equitable  America  Into  op- 
erating governmental  programs.  The  Hous- 
ing laws  of  the  1960's  and  1960's.  the  Model 
Cities  Act.  facets  of  the  Appalachla  program, 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act,  Impor- 
tant federal  education  amendments,  and 
most  recently  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1968 
all  bear  the  Imprint  of  John  Barrlere's  hand 


and  mind  Some  of  these.  Indeed,  exist  pri- 
marily because  of  hU  abUlty  to  apply  his  pro- 
found understanding  of  the  Intricacies  of 
the  legislative  process  and  of  politics  as  the 
"art  of  the  possible,"  aided  by  a  genial 
personaUty.  to  ease  areas  of  conflict  and  se- 
cure a  viable  law  on  the  books. 

Honored  and  respected  by  Presidents, 
members  of  Congress,  administrators  and 
private  leaders  in  the -urban  problems  field. 
It  U  time.  Mr.  President,  for  his  alma  mater 
to  recognise  her  son.  In  recognition  of  his 
contrlbuOon  to  grappling  with  the  illnesses  of 
our  society.  It  Is  with  personal  pleasure  that 
I  request  that  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws, 
Honoris  Cauf  be  conferred  upon  blm. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows: 

To  Mr.  Patman  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGGs  > ,  for  today,  on  account  of  ofBclal 
business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon,  for  60  minutes, 
today:  to  revise  and  extend  her  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  m&tter. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Steigcr  of  Arizona),  for  10  minutes,  to- 
day: to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  for  30  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Harsha.  for  10  minutes,  on  June 
12:  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

"The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  PuciNSKi) ,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  to:) 

Mr.  Parbstein.  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSIONS  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  HosMKR  in  three  instances  and 
to  Include  extraneous  material. 

Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Pallon  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gray)  to  extend  his  remarks  preceding 
those  of  Mr.  Gray  during  general  debate 
on  H.R.  1035,  today. 

Mr.  Scherle  to  Include  extraneous 
matter  with  his  remarks  made  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  Obey  to  rv,vise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks made  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
today. 

Mr.  PucMSKi's  special  order  to  follow 
Bflrs.  Grkzm  of  Oregon's  special  order. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  SraiGER  of  Arizona)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  RoBisoN. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Skbeltus. 

Mr.  McKneally  in  two  instances. 


Mr.  DnwnsKZ  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Brat  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Wymam  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  HALPsair. 

Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Clbvklaho  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Saylor. 

The  following  Members  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  PUCINSKI ) ,  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter: 

Mr.  Eilbero. 

Mr.  Montgomery  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  OiAiMO  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gilbert  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  PisHER  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McCarthy  In  five  instances. 

Mr.  Dttlski  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Wolff. 

Mr.  Steed  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hawkims. 

Mr.  BOLAND. 

Mr.  DoitOHTiE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 

Mr.  MiNisH. 

Mr.  White  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Biaggi  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Griffin  in  three  instances. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  3480.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  New 
Bedford  Storage  Warehouse  Co. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  5  o'clock  and  16  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  June  12,  1069,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


REE»ORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DADDARIO:  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics.  House  Joint  Resolution 
589.  Joint  resolution  expressing  the  support 
of  the  Congress,  and  urging  the  support  of 
Federal  departments  and  agencler  as  well  as 
other  persons  and  organizations,  both  public 
and  private,  for  the  International  biological 
program  (Rept.  No.  91-302).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  OARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  HJi.  266.  A  bill  to 
amend  section  502  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
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Act,  1999.  relating  to  construction-differen- 
tial subsidies:  with  amendment  (Rapt. 
91-309).  Referred  to  tbe  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  tbe  Union. 

Mr.  PHILBIN:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. S.  1647.  An  act  to  authorise  the  release 
of  100,000  short  tons  of  lead  from  tbe  na- 
tional stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stock- 
pUe;  with  amendment  (Rept.  91-304). 
Referred  to  the  (Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TAYLOR:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insiilar  Affairs.  HJi.  11068.  A  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  appropriation  of  funds  for  Padre 
Island  National  Seashore  in  the  State  of 
Texas,  and  for  other  purposes;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  91-305).  Referred  to  tbe 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TAYLOR:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HJl.  2785.  A  bill  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  to  the 
State  of  Tennessee  certain  lands  within 
Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park  and 
certain  lands  comprising  the  Gatllnburg  Spur 
of  the  Foothills  Parkway,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  91-306).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  YOUNG:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  437.  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  H.R.  6643.  A  bill  to  extend  public  health 
protection  with  respect  to  cigarette  smoking, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-307). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  YOUNG:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  438.  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  HJt.  7906.  A  bill  to  regulate  and  foster 
commerce  among  the  States  by  providing  a 
system  for  the  taxation  of  interstate  com- 
merce (Rept.  No.  91-308).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah: 
H.R.  12039.    A   blU   to   exempt   a   meml>er 
of  the  Armed  Forces  from  service  In  a  com- 
bat zone  when  such  member  Is  the  only  son 
of  a  family,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho: 
H.R.  12040.  A  bill  to  convey  certain  phos- 
phate rights  to  tbe  State  of  Idaho;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
By  Mr.  CRAMER: 
HJl.  12041.  A  blU  to  amend  tlUc  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  prescribe  the  manner  In  which 
a  witness  In  a  Federal  proceeding  may  be 
ordered  to  provide  information  after  assert- 
ing his  privilege  against  self-incrimination 
and  to  define  the  scope  of  the  Immunity 
to  be  provided  such  witness  with  respect  to 
Information    provided    under   an   order;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  Dioas  (for  himself,  Mr.  Cm.- 
VEB,  Mr.  Rtan,  Mr.  Mikva,  Mr.  Ro- 
DiNo,  Mrs.   Mink,  Mr.  Lowxmstxin, 
Mr.  MooBBEAO,  Mr.  Roscnthai.,  Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  FaASEX,  Mr.  BuxTOir  of 
California.  Mr.  Pascell,  Mr.  Cbaxlxs 
H.  Wilson,  Mr.  Ashlet,  Mr.  Nxooi. 
Mr.    Hawkins,    Mr.    y^wAnwvA^     Mr. 
ANDcasoN  of   California,   Mr.  Farb- 
STxiN,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Ormr- 
cxr,  Mr.  Matsxtnaga.  Mr.  Gilbxxt,  and 
Mr.  MoRsx) : 
H3. 12042.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1103 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968  to  safe- 
guard American  citizens  from  racial  and  re- 
ligious discrimination,  and  for  other  por- 
P>ose8:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstat*  »»«^ 
Foreign  Commerce. 


By  Mr.  DIOOS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Rem 
of   New  York,   and   Mr.   Brown   of 

California) : 

H.R.  13048.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1103 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  safe- 
guard American  citizens  from  racial  and 
religious  discrimination,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

ByMr.  DULSKI: 

H.R.  12044.  A  bill  to  provide  for  public 
disclosure  by  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
Justices  and  Judges  of  the  U.S.  courts,  and 
policymaking  officials  of  the  executive  branch 
as  designated  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, but  Including  the  President,  Vice  Pres- 
ident, and  Cabinet  members;  and  by  can- 
didates for  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate,  the  Presidency,  and  the  Vice- 
Presidency;  and  to  give  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Standards  of  Conduct,  the  Senate  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Standards  of  Conduct, 
the  Director  of  the  Administrative  Office  of 
the  U.S.  courts,  and  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  appropriate  Jurisdic- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 

H.R.  12046.  A  bill  to  convey  certain  fed- 
erally owned  land  known  as  the  Yardeka 
School  land  to  the  Creek  Tribe  or  Nation  of 
Oklahoma;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PARBSTEIN: 

HJt.  12046.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  I  of  the 
IntemaUonal  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949 
to  permit  the  filing  of  additional  claims 
against  the  Government  of  Poland;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FOLEY: 

H,R.  12047.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
condiUons  governing  eligibility  of  bUnd  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  Insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  12048.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  permit  donations  of  surplus  property 
to  volunteer  flreflghtlng  organizations  and 
volunteer  rescue  squads,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Ck>nunlttee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

H.R.  12049.  A  blU  to  extend  benefits  under 
section  8191  of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  to 
law  enforcement  officers  and  firemen  not  em- 
ployed by  the  United  States  who  are  killed 
or  totally  disabled  In  the  line  of  duty;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  12050.  A  bill  to  provide  compensation 
for  firemen  not  employed  by  the  United 
States  killed  or  Injured  In  the  performance 
of  duty  during  a  civil  disorder,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  12051.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  proclaim  the  second  Saturday  In  May 
of  each  year  as  a  "Day  of  Recognition"  for 
firefighters;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  12052.  A  bill  relating  to  the  Income 
tax  treatment  of  statutory  subsistence  allow- 
ances received  by  law  enforcement  officers 
and  firemen;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee: 

H.R.  12063.  A  blU  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  footwear;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GALLAOHm: 

H.R.  12064.  A  bill  to  provide  for  improved 
employee-management  relations  in  the  postal 
service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Berrlce. 
By  Mr.  GRAY: 

H.B.  12065.  A  blU  to  provide  for  Improved 
employee-management  relations  In  ttaa  post- 


al service,  and  tor  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service.  ~ 
By  Mr.  OUBSER: 
H.R.  12066.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly 
procedures  for  the  consideration  of  applica- 
tions for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

ByMr.  HOGAN: 
H.R.  12057.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  any 
unmarried  person  who  maintains  his  or  her 
crwn  home  shall  be  entitled  to  be  taxed  at  the 
rate  provided  for  the  head  of  a  household; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  KLUCZYNSKI: 
H.R.  12058.  A  bill  te  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  McKNEALLY: 
H.R.  12059.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  so  as  to  prohibit  the 
granting  of  authority  to  broadcast  pay  tele- 
vision programs;    to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  FVarelgn  Commerce. 
ByMr.  MICHEL: 
H.R.    12060.   A   bill   to   amend   section   245 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  make«lt 
a  crime  to  deny  any  person  the  benefite  of 
any  educational  program  or  activity  where 
such  program  or  activity  Is  receiving  Federal 
financial  assistance:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MICHEL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Klucztnski)  : 
H.R.   12061.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to   the  (Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  MIKVA: 
H.R.  13062.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  disallow  any  deduc- 
tion for  depreciation  for  a  taxable  year  In 
which  residential  property  does  not  comply 
with  requirements  of  local  laws  relating  to 
health  and  safety,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  - 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
H.R.  12063.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  key 
positions  in  the  postal  field  service,  and  for 
other  purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    PODELL    (for    himself,    Mr^ 
MORCAN,    Mr.    Brown    of   Michigan, 
Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  BtniKE  of  Massa- 
chusetts,   Mr.    RiECLE,    Mr.    Cartek, 
Mr.     Bxtchanan,     Mrs.     Green     of 
Oregon,       Mr.       McKneally,       Mr. 
Schwengel,     Mr.    Wacgonner.    Mr. 
Biester,   Mr.   Edwards   of   Alabama, 
Mr.  Hanlet,  Mr.  Fvqtja,  Mr.  Blan- 
TON,  Mr.  CORMAN,  Mr.  Gautianakis,^ 
^Mr.  Hogan,  Mr.  Wtdler.  Mr.  Dick- 
inson, Mr.  RooNET  of  Pennsylvania, 
Iifr.   Gallagheb,   and  Mr.   Wold)  : 
H.R.  12064.  A   bill   to   amend   the   Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of   1946  to  provide 
for  annual  reports  to  the  Congress  by  the 
Comptroller     General     concerning     certain 
price  Increases  In  Government  contracts  and 
certain   failures   to  meet   Government   con- 
tract  completion   dates;    to   the   Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  QUILLEN : 
H.R.  12066.  A  bill  to  provide  for  improved 
employee-management     relations     In     the 
postal   service,   and   for   other   purposes;    to    . 
the    Oommlttee    on    Post    Office    and    Civil 
Service. 

ByMr.  ST.ONGE: 

BJl.  12066.  A    bin    to    Include    firefighters 

within  the  provisions  of  section  8336(c)   of 

title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 

retirement   at   Government   employees   en- 
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gag«d  In  c«rt«ln  hAzardoua  occupatlona;  to 
th«  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  STAOaKRS: 
H.R.  I30«7.  A  bin  to  amend  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  authorization 
for  grant*  for  communicable  dlaeaae  con- 
trol; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H  R.  13008.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  ttnt  sec- 
tion of  the  Federal  Power  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  VANDER  JAOT: 
H.R.  13009.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  treat  certain  foeter 
children  of  an  Individual  as  his  natural 
children  for  purpoeea  of  the  dependency 
exemption;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  WAMPLKR: 
H.R.  13070.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Com- 
munclatlons  Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly 
procedures  for  the  consideration  of  applica- 
tions for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BT7RKE  of  Massachusetts: 
_  H.R.J2071.  A  bill  to  assist  students  who, 
Jo  attend  college,  are  rel3rlng  on  their  own 
"wage-earning  capacity  rather  than  depending 
on  others;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

H  R  13073.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  work  clothing  for 
postal  field  service  employees  engaged  In  ve- 
hicle repair  or  maintenance,  and  for  other 
purpoeea;  to  the  CommlUee  on  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr    OAUFIANAKIS : 
HJl.  12073    A    bUl    for    the   reUef   of   Slier 
City,  N.C.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr  KLUCZYNSKI: 
H.R.  13074.  A  bill  to  supplement  the  anti- 
trust laws  of  the  United  States  by  providing 
for  fair  competitive  practices  in  the  termina- 
tion of  franchise  agreements;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Bfr.  MEEDS: 
H.R.  12075.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  7903  of 
title  5  of   the  United  States  Code  so  as  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  Federal 
employee   accident   prevention    program;    to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr  MILLER  of  Ohio: 
HR.  12070.  A  bUl  to  amend  UUe  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act   to  provide  for  cost-of- 
Uvlng  Increases  In  the  beneflu  payable  there- 
tinder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Sdr.  OTTINOER: 
H  R.  12077.  A  bUl   to  amend  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Coordination  Act  to  provide  for  the 
eetabllshment  of  a  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr   PERKINS: 
HR  12078.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement   Act   of   1937   to   provide   that   a 
spouse  otherwise  qualified  may  become  en- 
titled to  a  full  spouse's  annuity  at  age  55;  to 
the   Cocnmlttee   on    Interstate   and   Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  13079.  A  bUl  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions In  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  ClvU  Service. 

H  R.  13080.  A  bill  to  amend  subchapter  m 
of  chapter  83  of  UUe  5,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  dvU  service  retirement,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  ConmUttee  on  Poet 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 
H.R.  13081.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
In  the  Pelican  Island  NaUonal  WlldlUe 
Refuge,  Indian  River  County,  Fla.,  as  "wil- 
derness"; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SANDMAN: 
H.R.  13082.  A   bill   to   esUbUsh   fee   pco- 
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grams  for  entrance  to,  and  use  of,  an»M  ad- 
ministered for  outdoor  recreaUon  and  re- 
lated purposes  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  13083.  A  bin  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    SKUBITZ    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Watkins.  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Van  Debi- 
LiN,   Mr.   Hastings.   Mr.   Adams,  Mr. 
OmNora,    Mr.    Sati^b,    Mr.    Ruppx, 
Mr.   McClu«b.   Mr.   Ebiionoson,   Mr. 
Waooonnks,   Mr.   Ramdau.,  Mr.  Ajr- 
OBLWS  or  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Bklchck, 
Mr.  Camp.  Mr.  Rabick,  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana.  Mr.  Bbuit,  Mr.  Rnra..  Mr. 
SCHEBLB,   Mr.   Ldjan,   Mr.   Ktl,   Mr. 
Winn,    and    Mr.    SEBELros) : 
H.R.  13084.  A  bill  to  amend  section  "Sa  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,   to  authorize 
a  study  of  essential  railroad  passenger  service 
by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  STAGGERS : 
H.R.  13088.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  extend  the  program  of  research  re- 
lating to  fuel  and  vehicles;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
H.R.  12060.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Coordination  Act  to  authorize  cer- 
tain activities  not  to  be  undertaken  and  to 
permit  the  refusal  of  Federal  Ucenses  or  per- 
miu  for  such  activities;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  WYMAN : 
H.R.  12087.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  38  of  the 
United   States   Code  to   entitle  certain   vet- 
erans of  peacetime  service  to  hospitalization 
for  non-service-connected  disabilities  on  the 
same  basis  as  veterans  of  period  of  war;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BELCHER: 
H.J.  Res.  773.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President   to  invite   the  SUtes  of  the 
Union  and  foreign  naUons  to  participate  In 
the   International    Petroleum    Exposition    to 
be  held  at  Tulsa,  Okla.,  May  16  to  23,  1971;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr  DUNCAN: 
H.J.  Res.  774.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  authorize  Congress,  by  two-thirds 
vote  of  both  Houses,  to  override  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 
H.J.  Res.  775.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  award  appropriate  medals 
honoring  those  astronauts  whose  particular 
efforu  and  contributions  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Nation  and  of  mankind  have  been  excepUon- 
ally  meritorious;  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.  Con.  Res.  288.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
United  States  should  have  one  xmiform  na- 
tionwide fire  reporting  telephone  number  and 
one  uniform  nationwide  police  reporting 
telephone  number;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memorlala 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

212.  By  Mr.  ULLB4AN,  Mrs.  GREEN  of 
Oregon,  Mr.  DELLENBACK  and  Mr.  WYATT: 
Memorial  of  the  56th  Legislative  Assembly  of 
the  SUte  of  Oregon,  memorializing  Congress 
to  amend  the  existing  Wholesome  Poultry 
and  Wholesome  Meat  Acu  to  permit  the  In- 
terstate shipment  of  Oregon-Inspected  meats 


and  potiltry  which  meet  Federal  inspection 
standards;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

213.  Also,  memorial  of  the  66th  Legislative 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  memorializ- 
ing Congress  to  make  avaUable  to  the  U.S. 
Foreet  Service  a  fixed  percentage  of  the  rev- 
enue from  national  forest  lands  tor  invest- 
ment in  Intensive  forest  management  prac- 
tices and  roads  in  order  to  increase  the 
productivity  of  the  national  forests;  to  the 
Committee   on   Agriculture. 

214.  Also,  memorial  of  the  55th  Legislative 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon  memorial- 
izing Congress  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  direct  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  to  establish  an 
annual  harvest  volume  of  alder  and  other 
hardwood  timber  on  the  lands  under  their 
JurlsdlcUon;  to  evaluate  and  establish  a 
workable  hardwood  management  program; 
and  to  add  a  member  of  the  Northwest  hard- 
wood industry  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  the  regional  forester; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

215.  Also,  memorial  of  the  55th  Legislative 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  memorial- 
izing the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  cause 
to  be  adopted  for  forests  administered  by 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service  management  and 
production  policies  which  will  provide  the 
needed  lumber  for  housing,  employment  op- 
portunities, and  recreational  purposes  for  the 
present  and  for  renewal  of  the  forests  for 
future;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

210.  Also,  memorial  of  the  56th  Legislative 
Assembly  of  the  Stata  of  Oregon,  memorial- 
izing the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  continue  the  initiative  in 
exercising  every  peaceful  effort  to  bring 
about  a  cease-fire  in  Blafra  ana  to  extend 
aid  to  the  starving  peoples  of  Blafra;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

217.  Also,  memorial  of  the  55th  Legislative 
Assembly  of  the  Stata  of  Oregon  petitions 
Congress  to  support  legislation  now  pending 
which  would  establiah  a  quota-tariff  on  un- 
dressed mink  Importa;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

218.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  Stata  of  Minnesota,  relative 
to  limiting  the  right  of  nonfarm  corpora- 
tions and  individuals  to  wnta  off  farm  losses 
against  nonfarm  proflta,  for  Federal  Income 
tax  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
HJl.  12088.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
and  Grazla  Compartao  and  minor  children. 
Angelo,    Oiancarlo,    and    Gluseppina    Com- 
parato;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  CARET: 
H.R.  12089.  A   bill    for   the   relief   of   Rose 
Mlnutiilo;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

HJl.  12090.  A    bUl    for   the   renef   of   Mrs. 
Raisla  Stein  and  her  two  minor  chUdren;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 
HJl.  12091.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Robert 
D.  Lange;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  NELSEN: 
H.R.  12092.  A  bUl  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  convey  certain 
real   property   to  the  Waahington  Interna- 
tional School,  Inc.;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
DUtrict  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 
HJl.  12003.  A  bUl  for  the  rtflef  oC  Oarloa 
Manuel  Nogueira-Martlns;  to  the  Oommlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 
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IGOR  I.  SIKORSKY  AND  HIS  GREEN 
GIANTS:  TTUBUTES  TO  THE  MAN 
AND  HIS  MACHINES 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 


ov  ooNMBoncor 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  11,  1969 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
greatest  pioneers  of  the  age  of  flight,  Igor 
I.  Sikorsky,  recently  celebrated  his  80th 
birthday.  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  the  man 
and  his  work. 

Mr.  Sikorsky,  still  active  as  consulting 
engineer  with  Sikorsky  Aircraft  in  Strat- 
ford, Conn.,  led  the  way  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  world's  first  four-engine  air- 
plane, the  development  of  the  famous 
"Plying  Clippers,"  and,  most  important, 
in  the  development  of  the  first  practical 
helicopter,  a  machine  that  is  valuable  to- 
day but  is  made  for  tomorrow.  I  can 
think  of  no  better  living  testimonial  to 
his  accomplishments  than  "his  machine," 
the  helicopter. 

In  New  York  City  last  month,  many  of 
the  most  famous  names  in  aviation  his- 
tory gathered  to  honor  this  man.  I  would 
like  to  include  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord an  article  in  the  May  issue  of  Sikor- 
sky News,  the  company  newspaper,  which 
describes  this  event  and  those  who  at- 
tended it.  The  article  follows: 

lOOB    I.    SiKOBSKT,   80,   HONOBKD  AT  PaBTY 

"Presented  to:  Igor  I.  Sikorsky,  pioneer — 
gentleman — friend,  by  his  many  admirers  In 
recognition  of  his  80th  birthday  May  25,  1069. 
(Presented  May  20,  1069,  at  the  Wings  Club, 
New  Tork  City.)" 

This  Is  the  Inscription  engraved  on  the 
silver  tray,  which,  with  eight  silver  wine  gob- 
leta,  was  presented  to  Mr.  Sikorsky  at  a  testi- 
monial luncheon  May  20  at  the  Wings  Club 
in  the  Biltmore  Hotal,  In  celebration  of  his 
approaching  birthday  anniversary. 

Approxlmataly  100  leaders  in  the  aviation 
world  attended  the  affair  honoring  the  aero- 
nautical pioneer  and  founder  of  Sikorsky 
Aircraft. 

H.  M.  Horner,  chairman  emeritus  of  United 
Aircraft  Corporation,  served  as  master  of  cere- 
monies, and  introduced  Col.  Roscoe  Turner, 
pioneer  aviator  and  racing  pUot,  who  pre- 
sented Mr.  Sikorsky  with  the  gift. 

Lauren  D.  (Deac)  Lyman,  retired  vice  pres- 
ident of  United  Aircraft  Corporation,  former 
aviation  editor  of  The  New  York  Times  and 
Pulitzer  Prize  winner,  was  guest  speaker.  He 
traced  Mr.  Sikorsky's  early  days  In  aviation, 
both  in  Russia  and  In  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Lyman  recaUed  in  detail  the  first  and 
last  filghta  of  the  VS-300,  Mr.  Sikorsky's  first 
successful  helicopter.  In  speaking  of  the  first 
flight,  in  1939.  when  this  heUoopter  was  flown 
tethered  to  the  gp-ound.  Mr.  Lyman  empha- 
sized not  only  that  It  was  the  first  flight  of 
a  true  helicopter  in  this  country,  but  also 
that  Mr.  Sikorsky,  the  designer  and  test  pilot, 
was  making  his  first  flight  In  a  heUcopter. 
The  last  flight  of  the  VS-300.  also  with  Mr. 
Sikorsky  at  the  controls,  took  place  In  1943 
before  Henry  Ford,  when  Mr.  Sikorsky  pre- 
sented the  helicopter  to  Ford's  Edison  Mu- 
seum in  Dearborn,  Mich. 

Mr.  Lyman  quoted  examples  of  Mr.  Sikor- 
sky's wisdom,  which,  he  said,  the  aeronautical 
pioneer  often  expressed  In  the  meet  casual 
manner.  Among  these  examples  were: 

"A  great  many  airplanes  were  designed 
which,  to  the  great  good  fortune  of  their 


designers,  never  flew,"  and  (when  asked  why 
his  flrst  helicopter  did  not  fly) ,  "Insufficient 
knowledge,  insufficient  horsepower." 

Among  those  seated  at  the  head  table  with 
Mr.  Sikorsky  were  Mrs.  Sikorsky,  Capt.  Ed- 
ward V.  Rlckenbacker,  Brig.  Gen.  H.  Franklin 
Gregory,  USAF  (ret.),  pioneer  mUltary  heli- 
copter pUot;  Comdr.  Prank  Erickson.  USCG 
(ret.),  pioneer  helicopter  pilot  and  pilot  of 
the  flrst  helicopter  mercy  mission;  Admiral 
Arthur  W.  Radford,  USN  (ret),  former  head 
of  the  Joint  chiefs  of  staff  and  a  helicopter 
pilot  late  In  his  career;  Arthur  Godfrey,  for- 
mer helicopter  pilot;  Capt.  Boris  Sergievsky, 
test  pUot  of  Sikorsky's  flying  boata;  C.  L. 
(Les)  Morris,  pioneer  helicopter  test  pilot; 
Clarence  Cbamberlln  and  Bernt  Balchen,  pio- 
neer ocean  pilots;  Najeeb  E  Halaby,  president 
of  Pan  American  World  Airways,  which  used 
Sikorsky's  "Plying  Clippers"  to  pioneer  trans- 
oceanic air  routes;  William  P.  Gwlnn,  chair- 
man of  United  Aircraft  Corporation;  Wesley 

A.  Kuhrt,   Sikorsky  Aircraft  president,   and 

B.  L.  Whelan.  former  general  manager  of 
Sikorsky  Aircraft. 

Mr.  Sikorsky,  now  engineering  consultant 
for  Sikorsky  Aircraft,  was  bom  on  May  26 
1889  In  Kiev,  Russia.  A  pioneer  in  three 
phases  of  aviation,  with  the  world's  first 
four-engine  airplane,  the  Grand;  the  "Plying 
Clippers,"  and  the  flrst  practical  helicopter, 
he  has  received  more  than  100  honors  from 
the  aviation  world,  including  the  Wright 
Brothers  Memorial  Award  In  1967. 

I  would  also  like  to  include  the  text  of 
an  article  in  the  May  21.  1969.  New  York 
Times  which  describes  the  same  event. 
One  Hundred  Honor  Sikorsky,  Now  Near  80 

More  than  100  aviation  leaders  paid  tribute 
yesterday  to  Igor  I.  Sikorsky,  aeronautical 
pioneer  and  founder  of  Sikorsky  Aircraft,  at 
a  testimonial  luncheon  held  by  the  Wings 
Club  in  the  Biltmore  Hotel.  The  occasion 
celebrated  Mr.  Sikorsky's  60  years'  of  service 
to  aviation  as  weU  as  his  80th  birthday  next 
Sunday. 

Roscoe  Turner,  pioneer  aviator  and  racing 
pilot,  presented  a  sterling  sliver  tray  and 
wine  goblete  to  Mr.  Sikorsky.  H.  M.  Homer, 
chairman  emeritus  of  the  United  Aircraft 
Corporation,  was  master  of  ceremonies. 

Sikorsky  Aircraft  Is  a  division  of  United 
Aircraft  in  Stratford.  Conn.  Lauren  D.  (Deac) 
Lyman,  retired  vice  president  of  the  corpora- 
tion and  a  former  PuUtzer  Prize-winning 
aviation  editor  of  The  New  York  Times,  re- 
called the  hlghllghte  of  his  more  than  40 
years  association  with  Mr.  Sikorsky. 

Mr.  Lyman  traced  Mr.  Sikorsky's  interest 
in  aviation  from  his  youth  in  Kiev  in  the 
Soviet  Ukraine,  when  he  switched  his  goal  of 
becoming  an  electrical  engineer  and  "de- 
cided that  aviation,  aeronautical  engineer- 
ing, was  to  be  his  way  of  Ufe."  The  decision 
was  Influenced  by  an  article  that  Mr.  Sikor- 
sky had  read  about  Wilbur  Wright's  early 
exploite. 

Perhaps  the  most  moving  tribute  to 
this  man's  monumental  accomplish- 
ments, however,  is  a  short  song  written 
by  Mrs.  Helen  Glasgow,  of  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  a  perceptive,  patriotic  woman 
whose  work  has  appeared  in  the  Record 
before.  This  song,  dedicated  to  the  Si- 
korsky HH-3E  helicopter  or  "Green 
Giant,"  might  well  have  been  written  by 
a  wounded  soldier  in  Vietnam  waiting  to 
be  airlifted  to  safety  or  a  downed  pilot 
tossing  on  the  waves  waiting  for  the  help 
which  may  never  come.  I  would  like  to 
include  the  text  of  her  song  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 


Salttte  to  the  "Okxen  Giants" 
(By  Mrs.  Helen  Glasgow,  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
dedicated  to  the  Sikorsky  HH-8E  helicop- 
ters on  their  first  transatlantic  flight,  May 
31,  1967) 

We  salute  you.  Green  Olanta 
On  your  great  achievement: 
You've  made  It,  you've  made  it. 
You  made  It  again  I 

With  perpetual  motion 
You  flew  over  the  Ocean 
To  bring  to  mankind 
God's  perpetual  love. 

The  fires  are  burning,  the  waters  are  churn- 
ing. 
All  hope  for  salvation  Is  gone. 
Then — hark!  Prom  the  distance    ^ 
As  If  coming  from  Heaven. 
Those  green  helicopters. 
The  familiar  drone  I 

Oh  I .  Jolly  Green  Giants,  God  keep  you  and 

bless  you. 
Oh!  save  us,  oh!  save  us,  save  us  from  our 

plight! 
The   guns   are   a-roarlng,   the   wounded   are 

groaning,  * 

All  hope  for  salvation  Is  gone! 

Then — hark !  Prom  the  distance 

As  If  coming  from  Heaven, 

Of  those  green  helicopters  the  familiar  drone. 

Oh!  Jolly  Green  Giants,  God  keep  you  and 

bless  you; 
Our  guardian  angels — the  Angels  In  Green! 


STUDENTS  TO  HELP  DETERMINE 
U.S.  HIGHER  EDUCATION  POLI- 
CIES? PICK  THEM  BY  "POINT 
SYSTEM" 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  11,  1969 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  story  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  June  1,  1969,  re- 
ported that  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
is  getting  ready  to  give  students  a  larger 
voice  in  shaping  Federal  educational 
policies  that  affect  campus  affairs.  Ac- 
cording to  reports,  this  is  being  done  to 
meet  some  recent  student  demands — 
everything  is  a  demand  nowadays — for 
student  involvement  in  all  facets  of  de- 
cisionmaking, planning,  implementation, 
and  evaluation  of  the  agency's  multi- 
billion-dollar  educational  program. 

Dr.  James  E.  Allen,  the  new  U.S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  was  quoted  as 
saying: 

I  am  very  definitely  supporting  this  gen- 
eral move  to  involve  young  people  here. 

The  demands  being  made  were  pre- 
pared at  a  recent  2-day  meeting  to  which 
the  agency  had  invited  15  student  lead- 
ers, some  of  them  veterans  of  campus 
activism.  The  students  attending  the 
meeting  had  said  they  had  considered  a 
sit-in  at  the  Commissioner's  office,  but 
agreed  to  give  the  Federal  Government  a 
"second  chance."  I  find  this  very  gener- 
ous suid  tolerant  of  them. 

All  this  dates  back  to  the  last  admin- 
istration. The  former  Commissioner, 
Harold  Howe  n,  issued  a  memo  last  Oc- 
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tober  endorsing  caning  a  conferwice  and 
estabishlng  a  youth  advisory  panel  and 
student  partlcipatlcHi  on  advlaory  boards 
and  review  panels.  After  the  students 
met  the  second  week  In  Maj,  In  Wash- 
ington, tbey  charged  Howe's  proposals 
had  not  been  Implemented  and  did  not 
go  far  enough. 
According  to  the  students — 
By  definition,  student  Involvement  re- 
quire* no  leM  than  tbe  reUnqutablng  of  a 
•ignlflcant  porUon  of  the  power  now  held 
almost  ezclujlvely  by  OOce  of  Bducatloo 
personnel  and  their  profeaslonal  consultant*. 

The  story  notes  that  there  was  skepti- 
cism and  even  hostility  by  some  of  the 
professional   sUff.   Some  of  the   latter 
pointed  out  that  students  seemed  un- 
aware of  the  need  to  follow  congression- 
al guidelines.  This  falling.  I  might  add,  Is 
not  necessarily  restricted  to  students,  as 
every  Member  of  Congress  well  knows. 
But.  to  quote  again  from  the  story: 
The  student*  themaelve*  admitted  In  their 
JOS*tl<^  P*P«r  the  difficulty  of  selecting  rep- 
.'••••'wyve   student   spokeamen    They   even 
concacled  the  limitation*  of  their  own  group 
on  that  acore.  They  had  been  selected  by  the 
•geney  froca  11«U  of  student  leaders  and  ac- 
tlTlata.  including  black  student  spokesmen. 

I  find  much  to  quarrel  with  in  the  Of- 
fice of  Education's  acquiescence  in  this 
matter.  Much  so-called  "student  ac- 
tivism" has  been  marked  conspicuously 
by  a  total  lack  of  responsibility  and  fore- 
sight, and  if  some  of  these  activists  now 
seek,  and  seem  to  be  getting,  voices  in 
declsicns  involving  millions  of  taxpayers' 
dollars,  then  there  is  reason  for  concern. 
Arbitrary  creation  by  the  Office  of 
Education  of  additional  positions  which 
will  have  some  authority  in  administra- 
tion of  higher  education  facilities  and 
projects  is  something  I  do  not  think  Con- 
gress ever  had  In  mind,  either,  especially 
when  such  posts  are  to  be  filled  by  indi- 
viduals whose  experience  In  the  field  can- 
not exactly  be  called  wide  ranging  and 
complete. 

But,  If  it  Is  to  be  done,  then  I  have 
some  suggestions  for  the  Office  of  Edu- 
caticm  In  selecting  the  students  who  will 
serve.  What  I  recommend  is  picking  them 
by  a  point  system,  with  points  to  be 
allotted  on  the  basis  of  the  individual 
students  involvement  In  the  really  Im- 
portant and  bedrock  affairs  of  his  or  her 
community.  State,  and  country.  A  great 
deal  more  than  a  talent  for  drafting  de- 
mands and  organizing  demonstrations 
Is  needed,  and  my  proposed  "point  sys- 
tem '  will  help  Insure  representation  of 
those  whose  concern  and  responsibility 
Is  shown  by  more  than  words. 

The  system  might  be  set  up  something 
as  follows  : 

For  honorable  service  in  any  of  the 
Nation's  Armed  Forces,  for  a  period  of  2 
years  or  more,  any  service,  any  branch, 
any  rank,  10  points;  an  additional  two 
points  if  the  individual  entered  the  Ac- 
tive Reserve  or  National  Guard  after  dis- 
charge from  active  duty. 

For  having  paid  Pfcderal  Income  taxes 
In  any  previous  year,  10  points; 

For  membership  In  or  Involvement 
with  Boy  Scouts.  Girl  Scouts,  boys'  clubs, 
church  groups  or  any  community  wide, 
charitable,  or  character-building  activity, 
five  points; 
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If  working  their  way  through  college 
with  a  part-time  Job.  five  points; 

If  still  actively  Involved  in  community- 
wide  projects  while  in  college,  five  points. 
These  are  only  suggestions  for  a  be- 
glrming  I  am  sure  there  are  other  areas 
which  can  and  should  be  counted  In.  I 
might  add,  any  student  who  had  beien 
subject  to  academic  or  civil  discipline  for 
campus  disturbances  would  be  auto- 
matically disqualified  from  any  position. 
I  know  there  are  nmny  who  could 
easily  meet  these  simple  requirements, 
and  they  are  the  true  representotlves  of 
American  college  youth. 

The  aim  Is  this:  Those  who  shape  the 
policies  by  which  this  country  is  gtilded 
should  be  those  who  In  one  way  or  an- 
other   contribute    to   It,    through    their 
work,  their  Involvement  with  the  com- 
munity In  which  they  Uve,  or  by  any 
form    of    service    to    their    locality    or 
country  or  their  fellow  Americans.  This 
Includes  paying  taxes:  no  one  has  the 
right  to  dispose  of  his  fellow-citizen's 
tax  money  unless  he  or  she  has  helped 
contribute  to  It  at  one  time  or  another. 
My  proposal  has  been  transmitted  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  for  hla  consideration.  I  cannot 
see  any  logical  objection  to  such  a  sys- 
tem. Among  the  students  themselves.  It 
should  be  welcomed:  It  would  assist  In 
erasing  the  rapidly  growing  Image  that 
our  country's  college  students  are  com- 
posed   primarily    of    spoiled    and    Irre- 
sponsible   rabblerousers.    who    think   of 
nothing  but  how  much  noise  they  can 
make. 

The  Office  of  Education  would  be  sure, 
under  this  plan,  of  getting  advice  from 
those  who  should  be  expected  to  know 
what  they  are  talking  about.  And  the 
American  citizen  would  be  reassured 
that  Federal  policymaking  and  recom- 
mendations In  the  all-important  field  of 
higher  education  would  rest  with  those 
who.  like  the  citizen  himself,  had  a  real 
and  genuine  Involvement  with  the 
problems  of  life,  and  concern  for  his  or 
her  fellow  Americans. 

In  brief.  It  is  asking  for  proof  of  deeds 
and  performance  before  granting  the 
right  and  privilege  to  become  Involved 
In  the  action.  I  don't  see  how  or  why 
anyone  would  or  could  find  fault  with 
this,  unless,  of  course.  It  comes  from 
student  elements  who,  for  some  reason 
or  another,  simply  have  not  done  any- 
thing to  earn  any  points. 

And,  In  such  a  case,  no  one  will  have 
lost  anything  by  their  being  excluded 
from  any  sort  of  participation. 
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sored  Jointly  by  all  the  veterans  and 
patriotic  organizations  of  Springfield. 
The  master  of  ceremonies  was  C.  H. 
"Pat"  Patterson,  an  active  Legionnaire, 
writer,  poet,  and  the  current  president 
of  the  Greene  County  Memorial  Associa- 
tion. 

During  the  program,  Mr.  Patterson 
presented  a  moving  eulogy  to  our  be- 
loved former  President,  Dwlght  D.  Els- 
enhower. The  eulogy  Is  worthy  of  repe- 
tition and  I  place  it  in  the  Rccord  so 
that  it  might  be  shared  with  others: 
"Old  SoLoma  NEvn  Di«" — Statxsmzn  Live 
Poarvn 

Oeneral  Ike's  deeds  of  valor  and  President 
Elsenhower's  statesmanship  will  live  forever 
In  the  heart*  and  minds  of  men. 

As  General,  he  turned  the  world  from  chaos 
and  destruction. 

A*  President,  be  led  the  way  toward  world 
peace. 

Ike  was  a  Oeneral  honored  by  his  entire 
command. 

A  President  respected  by  the  whole  world, 
an  humble  man  loved  by  all. 

He  wUl  forever  march  by  the  fiag  he  loved 
so  well  though  his  footsteps  will  make  no 
sound. 

"So  long  Ike"  We  will  rendezvous  at  the 
great  bivouac  when  that  final  battle  Is  won. 

C.  H.  PATTxaaoN. 


CLAY  TALKS  OP  JOBS,  PROBLEMS 


OLD  SOLDIERS  NEVER  DIE 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or  MiBsotnu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVBB 

Wednesday.  June  11,  1969 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past  Me- 
morial Day.  It  was  my  great  pleasure  to 
speak  at  ceremoales  honoring  our  Na- 
tion's war  dead  at  the  national  cemetery 
In  Springfield.  Mo. 

The  program  was  planned  and  spon- 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

or  CALlrOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  11.  1969 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Con- 
gressman Bill  Clay,  Democrat  of  Mis- 
souri, has  been  In  Congress  only  6 
months — but  In  that  time  he  has  made 
his  presence  felt — partlciilarly  on  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  to 
which  he  was  assigned  and  where  I  am 
privileged  to  serve  with  him.  He  has  evi- 
denced the  Interest,  the  energy,  and  the 
courage  to  speak  forth  on  the  issues- 
qualities  which  brought  about  his  elec- 
tion this  past  November. 

Congressman  Clay  has  made  signifi- 
cant contributions  to  the  hearings  on 
poverty  as  a  member  of  the  ad  hoc  task 
force  on  poverty.  In  this  capacity,  he 
rendered  great  service  by  relating  his 
firsthand  knowledge  of  poverty  as  it  af- 
fects black  people  in  urban  areas.  He  is 
a  man  who  grasps  the  meaning  of  unrest 
and  who  pursues  constructive  courses  of 
action  to  relieve  it. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  following  news  story  deplet- 
ing the  first  100  days  of  Bill  Clay's 
service  in  the  Congress.  His  Insight  Into 
the  plight  of  poor  people  and  their  needs 
Is  refreshing— and  It  Is  vividly  reported 
by  Ethel  L.  Payne  who  deserves  due 
recognition  for  her  fine  effort. 

The  article  follows: 
(Prom  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Sentinel,  June  7 
I960] 

PaST     100    DATS    "HKnlC"    VOB    PUSHUAM— 

Clat  Talks  of  Jobs,  PaoBLCica 

(By   Ethel   L.   Payne) 

WASKiNOTOif,— Rep.    William     (BUI)     Clay 

earned  hla  bachelor  of  Science  degree  from 

St.  Louis  U.  m  history  and  political  science; 
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but  he  baa  a  unique  theory  on  economics  In 
the  ghettoes  that  would  have  Interested  the 
learned  British  economist,  John  ACaynard 
Keynes  who  died  In  1946  or  tbe  very  much 
alive  Dr.  Andrew  Brimmer  of  tbe  VMJi.  who 
is  a  governor  of  the  Pederal  Reeerve  Board. 

Clay  U  all  for  law  and  order,  but  be  thinks 
that  if  the  rackets  and  tbe  other  subter- 
ranean activities  that  go  on  in  the  crowded 
slums  of  the  inner  cities  were  suddenly  re- 
moved, the  whole  system  of  economy  In  tbe 
urban  areas  would  collapse  Uke  duck  pins  In 
a  bowling  alley. 

Sitting  m  bl>  Capitol  HIU  office.  Clay  who 
was  elected  last  November  from  the  Plrst 
District  In  Stk  Louis,  expounded  on  his 
theory  I 

Tbe  structure  of  society  being  what  It  Is, 
blacks  are  at  tbe  bottom  of  tbe  economic  and 
socUl  scale.  In  the  ghettoes,  survival  de- 
pends upon  wit.  Bmplojrment  Is  Irregular  and 
the  pay  U  low,  so  the  wise  dude  makes  his  by 
his  "smarts," — be  may  be  a  pimp  or  a  num- 
bers writer  or  a  numbers  banker,  a  purveyor 
of  hot  goods  or  a  narcotics  puahw.  A  hip  oat 
can  make  up  to  $300  a  day  or  more.  To  him, 
the  square  who's  working  for  $1.60  an  hour, 
getting  up  at  6:30  ajn.  to  travel  half  way 
across  town  to  put  In  eight  hours  Just 
doesn't  make  aanse,  that  work  stuff  Is  for  tbe 
birds  I 

RUaTLKa    IS    LAST 

This  doesn't  mean  that  tbe  bustler  Is  lazy. 
He  can't  be  If  ^e's  godng  to  make  his  bread; 
It's  Just  that  the  system  isn't  "economically 
feasible."  It  U  possible  for  a  guy  with  $100.00 
Initial  capital  to  live  on  bis  stake  for  months 
Just  by  tbe  fast  turnover  In  so-called  "hot 
stuff,"  which  in  many  cases  Isn't  really  hot 
at  all,  but  legitimate.  It  sells  better  and 
faster  under  the  label,  "hoti" 

The  alternative  to  this  fluid  financial 
modus  operandi  says  Congressman  Clay  Is  to 
pump  business  and  Industry  on  a  large  scale 
Into  the  ghettoes,  with  a  guaranteed  Income 
for  every  family,  plus  crash  vocational  edu- 
cation programs  and  on-the-job  training. 
The  latter  score  Is  one  of  tbe  reasons  why 
the  boylsh-looklng  freshman  congressman 
who  Is  38  years  old  Is  so  exercised  about  the 
threat  to  tbe  Job  corps  In  St.  Louis,  and 
elsewhere. 

In  a  speech  at  Texas  Southern  U.  on  the 
commemoration  of  Law  Day.  May  2,  Clay 
charged  the  Nixon  Administration  with  using 
shock  tactics  to  sUence  tbe  supporters  of  the 
Job  Corps.  He  had  Just  read  an  Associated 
Press  report  of  plans  by  administration  of- 
flclala  to  release  files  on  gang  rapes,  homo- 
aexuaUty,  extortion  and  drug  use  at  U.S.  Job 
Corps  sites.  If  necessary.  In  order  to  Justify 
the  decision  to  close  down  certam  centers. 

"It  does  not  dlsttirb  me  that  these  sorts  of 
things  would  happen  when  you  bring  groups 
of  600  or  more  youth  together.  I  am  more  dis- 
turbed that  President  Nixon  would  resort 
to  blackmail  instead  of  reconsidering  his 
hasty  decision  to  axe  the  program.  I  wish  he 
had  spent  as  much  time  reading  reports  on 
the  treatment  these  kids  are  subjected  to 
before  we  pick  them  up  off  the  street  and 
give  them  a  chance  at  the  Job  Corps."  Clay 
contended. 

CHALUCNGES    NIXOK 

He  challenged  the  Nlzon  administration 
to  reveal  the  files  and  to  compare  the  flg\iree 
with  Incidents  of  drug  usee.  rape,  homo- 
sexuality and  extortion  on  tbe  campuses  of 
American  high  schools  and  colleges.  He  said 
that  when  scandals  occur  concerning  high 
class  neighborhoods  and  private  schooU,  no- 
body suggests  closing  down  the  schools  that 
have  these  problems.  If  wholesale  closings 
took  place,  there  would  not  be  much  of  an 
educational  system  left,  said  Clay. 

On  May  7.  Congressman  Clay  attacked  the 
announcement  by  the  Labor  Department  that 
It  was  transferlng  the  disbursement  respon- 
sibilities for  the  Neighborhood  Touth  Corps 
funds  to  the  State  Employment  Security 
Services.  He  said  there  was  no  concrete  basis 
for  the  transfer.  In  addition.  It  would  cost 
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between  $16  and  $20  mlUlon  at  the  same 
time  tbe  corps  was  being  reduced  by  16,000 
alots.  Tbe  $20  million  covUd  be  better  used 
to  add  a  few  more  Job  <^>portunlUes,  Olay 


In  tbe  St.  Louis  area,  the  Congressman 
said  the  ooet  to  write  a  check  for  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  Is  now  $.46,  but  tin- 
der the  new  plan  this  could  Jiunp  to  $7  a 
check. 

Congressman  Clay  described  bis  first  100 
days  In  office  as  "hectic."  There  was  the  Job 
of  moving  bis  family  from  St.  Louis  to  a 
bouse  In  Sliver  Spring.  Md.,  a  subtub  of 
Washington  and  of  getting  the  three  chil- 
dren, Vicky,  Lacy  and  Mlchele  who  range  In 
age  from  10-14  settled  In  school.  They  have 
adjusted  well  except  that  Vicky  was  so  home- 
sick at  first  that  she  ran  up  a  $100  telephone 
bin  m  long  distance  calls  which  she  hid  from 
her  parents. 

Clay  has  been  back  to  the  home  dlstrtet 
about  nine  times  since  January.  He  has  two 
offices  there,  one  In  the  Pederal  building  and 
one  In  thb  district.  He  has  traveled  about 
30,000  miles.  Including  the  trips  to  Texas  and 
to  EEOC  hearings  on  equal  employment  in 
Los  Angeles  and  most  recently  on  a  con- 
gressional mission  to  London  to  study  coal 
mine  safety  regulations  in  England. 

In  Washington,  Clay's  day  begins  at  9:15 
a.m.  when  he  arrives  at  his  Capitol  Hill  office. 
He  rarely  leaves  before  7:30  or  8  pjn.  He  la 
currently  In  the  process  at  compiling  a  mail- 
ing list.  His  predecessor  destroyed  all  the 
previous  records  from  22  years  of  service. 

Clay  Is  an  active  member  of  the  caucus  of 
bla«k  members  of  Congress  who  have  come 
together  to  use  their  Influence  on  Democratic 
party  affairs.  After  two  weeks  of  delay,  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  accepted 
their  recommendation  to  hire  John  Dean,  a 
fmmer  staff  member  of  tbe  Urban  Coalition 
as  the  new  deputy  chairman  for  minorities. 
Clay  and  the  others  are  also  pressing  for 
reforms  In  the  party  structure  that  Include 
more  black  representation  In  policy  and  a 
more  equitable  method  of  selecting  delegates 
to  tbe  national  convention. 


RICKOVER  VERSUS  THE 
PENTAGON 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or   CAUrOBKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  11.  1969 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
endless  battle  of  wits  between  Vice  Adm. 
Hyman  G.  Rlckover  and  the  Pentagon, 
Rlckover  is  leading  six-love,  six-love. 

Now,  In  a  display  of  utter  careless- 
ness, the  Pentagon  has  lobbed  the  ball 
back  into  Rlckover's  half  of  the  court, 
this  time  in  terms  of  an  experimental 
"peer  rating  system"  for  in-house  DOD 
laboratories,  designed  to  reflect  the  im- 
age or  reputation  of  these  laboratories 
as  seen  both  in  and  out  of  Government. 
Fortimately,  the  venerable  tulmiral 
did  find  some  humor  In  this  effort,  and 
slammed  the  ball  back  in  his  usual  cryp- 
tic fashion.  His  reply,  which  fortunately 
an  observer  from  the  stands  r^ayed  to 
me,  and  which  obviously  will  give  Rlck- 
over the  game,  is  the  following: 

Atomic  Enexct  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  9, 1969. 
Mr.  E.  M.  Glass, 

AssUtant     Director     (Laboratory     Manage- 
ment),  Office  of  the  Director,  Defense 
Research   and  Engineering,   The  Penta- 
gon, Washington,  D.C. 
Deas  Mb.  Glass:  This  Is  In  reply  to  your 
form  letter,  unsigned,  of  27  March  1969. 
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This  letter  states  that  you  are  In  the  proc- 
ess of  conducting  an  experiment  In  "peer 
rating"  in-house  Department  of  Defense 
laboratories  and  would  like  to  understand 
the  relationship  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
"peer  rating"  system  with  the  daU  you 
presently  have  on  each  laboratory;  this  Is  to 
be  done  In  accordance  with  a  technique  de- 
veloped by  Dr.  Maurice  Apsteln.  Prom  tbe 
results  of  this  study  you  would  be  able  to 
show  me  the  "Image  or  reputation"  of  my 
laboratories  as  reflected  by  my  peers  "both 
In  and  out  of  Government." 

Unfortunately,  since  my  training  Is  In  en- 
gineering, not  In  social  science,  I  am  unable 
to  comprehend  your  letter;  nor  do  I  under- 
stand what  "peer  rating"  is.  I  would  imi^ne 
It  Is  related  to  tbe  Behavior  pattern  of 
pigeons,  chickens,  and  tbe  like.  In  which,  so 
I  have  read,  a  "pecking  order"  Is  establUhed. 

I  am  aware  that  eminent  social  scientists 
have  advocated  tbe  training  of  himians  by 
the  methods  derived  from  training  pigeons — 
rewarding  them  with  a  grain  of  com  each 
time  they  fulfilled  their  norm.  I  have  even 
considered  replacing  some  humans  with 
pigeons.  On  reflection  I  concluded  this  would 
not  work;  a  number  of  those  I  bad  planned 
to  replace  with  pigeons  threatened  to  eat 
their  replacements. 

Since  the  "Image"  of  my  laboratories  and 
of  the  men  and  women  working  In  thefin  Is 
Judged  by  their  superiors  and  by  Congress 
(which  grants  the  money)  on  the  basis  of 
the  Job  they  do,  I  have  not  found  It  neces- 
sary to  delve  Into  their  psyches  or  ids,  or  to 
devote  their  time  and  Government  funds  on 
social  science  experiments.  If  laboratory  per- 
sonnel are  unable  to  do  their  Jobs  properly, 
they,  along  with  their  psyches  and  Ids,  are 
replaced. 

For  the  above  reasons  and  because  my 
laboratories  do  not  operate  under  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  but  under  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission — which  does  not  have 
money  to  Indulge  In  such  experiments — ^I  am 
returning  herewith  the  IBM  cards  you  sent 
to  me;  you  will  surely  flnd  use  for  them 
elsewhere. 

I  might  add,  parenthetically,  that  there 
are  some  activities,  possibly  laboratories, 
which  do  more  good  by  doing  little  or  noth- 
ing than  If  they  energetically  pursued  their 
objectives. 

I  wish  you  all  tbe  success  your  project 
merits. 

Sincerely  yours, 

H.    G.   RiCKOVER. 


A  BRITISH  NIGHTMARE 


HON.  TOM  STEED 

OF    OKUUaOlCA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  11.  1969 


Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Daily 
Oklahoman,  largest  daily  newspaper  In 
my  State,  Is  Issuing  a  series  of  editorials 
suggesting  that  a  reappraisal  of  our 
naval  armament  is  urgently  needed.  The 
article  that  follows,  which  appeared  May 
25,  is  especially  thought  provoking,  and 
I  enter  its  text  in  full  herewith: 
A  Bkitish  Nigrtmau: 

A  London  newspaper  reports  that  British 
Naval  Intelligence  Is  greatly  frightened  by 
the  discovery  that  Russia  has  now  equipped 
two  classes  of  Its  destroyers  with  atomic 
beaded  missiles  having  a  range  of  100  miles. 
It  further  discloses  that  Russia  Is  preparing 
to  equip  destroyers  or  other  ships  with  atom- 
ic missiles  with  a  range  of  300  miles. 

To  make  matters  worse,  they  have  dis- 
covered that  Russia  is  putting  up  satellites 
and  using  spy  planes  to  locate  ships  at  con- 
siderable distances.  The  exact  location  of  the 
ship,  whether  British  or  American,  can  be 
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Mlayed  to  Roaalaii  deatroyen  which  eonid 
come  within  30  or  40  mllea  and  remain  hid- 
den by  the  curvature  of  the  earth  and  at 
the  same  time  pour  mloallea  into  an  aircraft 
carrier,  destroyer,  a  •ubmarlne  or  any  other 
•hip. 

British  or  American  destroyers  have  small 
caliber  guns,  limited  to  a  range  of  a  few 
miles,  and  would  be  helpless  If  attacked  by 
Russian  destroyers  with  long  range  missiles. 
In  a  recent  editorial,  we  pointed  out  that 
Russia  has  3fl  srirface  to  surface  missile 
ships  and  the  United  States  has  none.  It  Is 
unlikely  that  Britain  turn  any  mlasUe- 
equlpped  surface  ships. 

It  would  appear  that  American  or  British 
naval  ships  could  be  destroyed  by  mlsslle- 
carrylng  Russian  ships  without  ever  coming 
within  range  of  the  guns  of  American  or 
British  warships. 

There  no  longer  Is  any  doubt  that  Russia 
Is  rapidly  building  up  its  war  power  to  de- 
stroy the  only  capitalistic  country  capable 
of  opposing  Soviet  military  might. 

The  United  States  U  threatened  with  the 
greatest  disaster  that  could  happen  to  any 
country,  namely.  Its  capture  by  an  over- 
whelming enemy  force  and  the  establish- 
ment T/t  a  Conununlst  government  under 
Russian-dictatorship. 

Congress  Is  complacently  discussing  civil 
rights,  welfare  payments,  campus  riots, 
withdrawal  of  troops  In  Vietnam  and  reduc- 
tion In  the  military  budget. 

Last  Thursday,  the  Washington  Post  pub- 
lished a  story  that  the  Pentagon  is  secretly 
proposing  to  scuttle  10  of  our  41  Polaris 
missile  submarines  to  save  money. 

If  you,  as  a  citizen,  are  concerned  about 
this,  you  can  do  something  about  it.  Write 
a  letter  to  any  congressman  or  senator  whose 
name  you  know,  no  matter  what  state  he 
represents.  Write  to  Melvln  R.  Laird,  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  at  the  Pentagon  In  Wash- 
ington or  even  write  to  President  NUon. 

The  first  and  most  Important  duty  of  any 
government  Is  to  protect  the  lives,  the 
safety  and  the  freedom  of  its  citizens. 


WHEN  DOES  THE  EXODUS  END? 


HON.  KEITH  G.  SEBELIUS 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  11.  1969 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
day  we  read  In  the  national  press  about 
the  plight  of  our  Nation's  cities  and,  to 
be  sure,  our  large  metropolitan  centers 
do  have  very  severe  problems  that  de- 
mand priority  attention.  However,  I 
should  like  to  point  out  that  our  citizens 
who  live  in  and  enjoy  the  relaxed  atmos- 
phere of  small  town  and  rural  America 
also  have  problems.  While  it  seems  as  If 
virtuaUy  everyone  has  traded  in  his  farm 
work  clothes  for  a  coat  and  tie  these 
days,  I  think  it  is  important  that  we  at 
least  take  a  commonsense  look  at  the 
plight  of  the  man  whose  Job  It  is  to  feed 
America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  two  well-known  news- 
paper publishers  in  Smith  Center,  Kans., 
Harold  Season  and  W.  E.  '"Bill"  Lee.  are 
well  acquainted  with  this  problem,  espe- 
cially how  the  migration  of  citizens  from 
our  rural  areas  has  affected  their  com- 
munity of  Smith  Center.  Just  this  past 
week  Bill  Lee  wrote  an  editorial  which  I 
am  sure  sums  up  the  situation  through- 
out rural  America.  In  ^ect,  here  Is  a 
country  editor  telling  his  people  they 
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must  continue  to  build  and  Improve,  not 
Just  to  keep  up,  but  In  order  to  survive. 
I  feel  this  article  demonstrates  that 
the  concerned  citizens  of  rural  and  small 
town  America  are  not  only  aware  of  their 
current  problems,  but  are  actively  start- 
ing to  find  workable  answers.  I  submit 
Mr.  Lee's  editorial  in  the  Smith  Coimty 
Pioneer  for  inclusion  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record: 

When  Does  the  Exoous  End? 
Rural  people  keep  moving  to  dtles  and  as 
a  result  rural  communities  are  showing  lower 
population  flgures  every  year. 

This  Isnt  anything  new.  The  reverse  In 
growing  population  in  this  county  started 
about  1008  and  the  population  has  declined 
almost  every  year  since  then  from  over  10,000 
people  to  Just  over  7,000. 

Here  are  the  census  flgures  for  Smith 
county  since  1870:  1870,  86;  1880,  13  883- 
1880.  16.613;  1900,  16.384;  1910,  16J65,  192o', 
14.985:  1930.  13.546;  1940.  10.583;  1960,  8,846; 
1960,  7,776,  and  now  7,240. 

The  trend  Is  going  to  continue  In  many 
rural  communities  and  In  dtles  such  as  we 
have  In  this  coimty  unless  the  people  do 
something  about  It.  It  isn't  Just  a  matter  of 
going  out  and  hustling  for  Industry;  it's  also 
a  matter  of  keeping  up  and  building  schools, 
hospitals,  disposal  plants,  churches.  Rousing, 
places  of  recreation,  etc.  You  don't  get  per- 
sonnel for  Industry,  teachers,  doctors,  etc.  to 
want  to  move  Into  your  community  unless 
you  have  the  proper  facilities  because,  today, 
those  porfesslonal  people  can  be  pretty  choosy 
and  I'm  sure  most  of  the  rest  of  us  would 
too.  If  we  were  In  their  shoes. 

Some  men  were  talking  about  the  difference 
of  two  small  cities,  once  of  about  the  same 
size.  "What  caused  the  difference  that  exists 
today?"  one  asked. 

Another  replied.  "In ,  they  started  vot- 
ing against  things." 

Today  one  has  higher  taxes  than  the  other 
but  there  Is  much  difference  between  the 
dtles  and  their  fadlltles. 

Cities  and  communities  have  to  continue 
to  biUld  and  Improve  Just  to  hold  their  own. 
If  they're  lucky,  someone  may  come  along 
who  likes  the  town  and  locate  there.  If  they're 
ambitious  and  progressive  they  may  help 
someone  locate  there. 

But  we  think  this  exodus  Is  going  to  end. 
Por  one  thing  there  are  people  who  moved  to 
large  cities  for  Jobs.  Now  with  riots,  race 
troubles  and  law  enforcement  problems.  In 
many  cases  they  are  asking  If  there  Isn't 
something  they  can  do  In  the  rural  com- 
munity where  they  were  reared. 

The  government  Is  beginning  to  put  pres- 
sure behind  efforts  to  keep  people  away 
from  the  large  dtles — there  are  too  many 
people  there  now.  too  many  slums,  too  much 
crime,  too  much  smog,  too  much  pollution. 

But  to  get  people  to  move  to  your  com- 
munity you're  going  to  have  to  put  out 
something.  You  have  to  keep  your  commu- 
nity up  to  date.  The  Dead  Sea  Is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  a  place  that  puts  out  nothing  and 
takes  everything  that  comes  Its  way. 
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past  quarter  century,  and  to  recall  the 
Influence  of  a  powerful  editorial  voice 
which  concerned  Itself  with  all  the  prob- 
lems that  Inevitably  accompany  such 
growth  and  progress. 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Pooley,  editor  of  the  El 
Paso  Herald-Post  for  26  eventful  years, 
died  in  his  El  Paso  home  on  June  4,  at 
the  age  of  71.  Mr.  Pooley  had  flrst  become 
acquainted  with  our  border  city  as  a 
young  flier  with  the  Army  Air  Corps, 
patroling  the  Mexican  border  In  the 
Pancho  Villa  era. 

After  beginning  a  newspc^ier  career 
In  Houston,  he  came  to  El  Paso  to  edit 
the  El  Paso  Herald-Post  In  February 
1937  and  continued  In  that  position  un- 
til 111  health  brought  about  his  retirement 
In  February  1963.  During  those  26  years, 
he  made  the  El  Paso  Herald-Post  the 
voice  of  the  people.  If  asked  what  peo- 
ple he  was  speaking  for,  Ed  Pooley  would 
been  likely  to  answer  "Juan  Smith."  It 
was  a  name  he  loved  to  use  to  repre- 
sent the  bilingual  citizenry  of  our  com- 
munity. 

A  vigorous  and  able  writer,  he  cru- 
saded for  the  causes  In  which  he  believed, 
and  Just  as  vigorously  against  those  per- 
sons and  organizations  he  deemed  to  be 
opposing  the  public  good.  There  were 
those  who  said  his  mission  was,  to  use  an 
old  newspaper  phrase,  "to  comfort  the 
afflicted  and  afflict  the  comfortable."  In- 
deed, there  were  many  comfortable  peo- 
ple who  felt  the  sting  of  his  words,  and 
many  afflicted  people  who  felt  the  com- 
forting influence  of  his  support. 

Editor  Ed  Pooley  will  be  remembered 
for  his  vigorous  condemnation  of  those 
he  believed  to  be  in  wrong,  but  he  will 
be  remembered  too.  and  with  great  af- 
fection, for  his  crusades  for  the  benefit 
of  the  unfortxmate.  His  was  a  voice  for 
better  housing,  better  living  conditions, 
better  wages  and  a  higher  standard  of 
living,  for  better  relations  among  the 
people  of  the  two  nations  that  share  our 
border. 

Under  the  editorship  of  his  successor 
Mr.  Robert  W.  Lee,  the  El  Paso  Herald- 
Post  preserves  the  motto  which  he  orig- 
inated, "The  newspaper  that  serves  its 
readers."  It  will  carry  forward  a  rich 
heritage  from  Editor  Ed  Pooley  for  many 
years  to  ccune. 


BUFFALO  CREEK  RAILROAD  TO 
OBSERVE  lOOTH  "^EAR 


TRIBUTE   TO   EDITOR   EDWARD   M. 
POOLEY 


HON.  RICHARD  WHITE 

or  1XXAA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  11,  1969 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
of  my  home  city.  El  Paso.  Tex.,  and  the 
surrounding  area,  have  had  occasion  In 
the  past  few  days  to  reflect  on  the  city's 
tremendous  growth  and  progress  In  the 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or  NEW  TOKX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  11.  1969 

Mr.  DUIJ3KL  Mr.  Speaker.  Is  it  pos- 
sible there  Is  a  railroad  that  even  many 
of  the  residents  of  Its  hometown  know 
lltUe  about? 

Yes,  that  Is  possible — ev«i  though  the 
Buffalo  Creek  Railroad  will  mark  Its 
centennial  next  week.  Mayor  Frank  A. 
Sedlta  has  called  for  a  weeklong  civic 
observance. 

The  Buffalo  Creek  Railroad  carries  no 
passengers.  That  really  Is  not  very 
unique  today  because  more  and  more 
railroads  are  trying  to  get  out  of  the 
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passenger    business.    But    the    Buffalo 
Creek  never  has  carried  passengers. 

It  Is  a  terminal  switching  rotul.  incor- 
porated in  1869.  and  operates  entirely 
within  the  city  limits  of  my  home  city 
of  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

It  runs  over  a  distance  of  only  5.66 
miles,  with  Its  track  totaling  34.2  miles, 
counting  certain  double  track  and 
branch  lines. 

As  a  terminal  railroad,  Buffalo  Creek 
handles  railroad  cars  from  all  railroads 
entering  Buffalo  and  shuttles  them  back 
and  forth  to  our  major  industries.  As  an 
example  of  the  volume  of  tra£3c  In- 
volved, the  railroad's  seven  dlesel  en- 
gines shuttled  385.000  railroad  cars  in 
its  yards  during  1968. 

Nearly  85  percent  of  all  flour  leaving 
Buffalo  via  rail  or  water  travels  flrst  over 
the  Buffalo  Creek. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  join  Buffalo  busi- 
nessmen in  hc«u>ring  the  Buffalo  Creek 
Railroad,  its  management  and  staff,  on 
its  100th  anniversary.  There  are  some 
140  employees. 

The  pioneering  feature  of  the  Buffalo 
Creek  is  reflected  in  the  following  ex- 
cerpt from  an  article  appearing  In  the 
December  15.  ,1907  edition  of  the  now- 
defunct  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Times: 

This  was  the  flrst  terminal  railroad  ever 
built  In  this  country,  and.  It  1&  believed,  the 
first  In  any  country.  It  was  organized  In 
1868  by  some  of  Buffalo's  leading  men,  and 
although  organized  under  the  general  rail- 
road laws  of  the  state,  it  was  built  and  In- 
corporated under  a  special  grant  by  the 
Common  Council  of  the  city.  It  Is,  therefore, 
not  only  a  monument  to  the  foresight  and 
Ingenuity  of  dtlzens  of  Buffalo,  but  In  a  large 
measure  a  creation  of  the  city  itself. 

The  grant  referred  to  requires  the  road 
to  extend  equal  facilities  and  rates  to  all 
shippers.  This  requirement  has  been  made 
the  basic  principle  of  the  road's  operation, 
not  only  as  a  matter  of  good  faith  in  observ- 
ing the  conditions  of  the  grant,  but  as  rep- 
resenting the  only  correct  policy  for  the  road 
itself. 

Under  its  application  shippers  are  given  ab- 
solute equality  of  treatment  so  that  the 
shipper  of  an  occasional  car  receives  atten- 
tion In  his  turn  and  is  given  the  same  facili- 
ties as  to  service  and  rates  as  are  given  the 
largest  concerns,  some  of  which  ship  a  hun- 
dred or  more  cars  per  day. 

In  brief,  there  has  been  maintained  on  the 
Buffalo  Creek  Railroad  for  years  the  Ideal 
conditions  as  to  equality  of  rates  and  service 
for  aU  shippers  which  the  public  has  de- 
manded from  the  common  carriers  In  general 
and  which  Congress  and  the  State  Legislature 
have  long  been  trying  to  enforce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  financial  writer  on  the 
Buffalo.  N.Y.  Courier-ESpress  recently 
recounted  the  interesting  story  of  the 
Buffalo  Creek,  as  follows: 
"Lrrn.E  Oiant"  Normc  lOOra  Anniversart 
(By  Francis  J.  O'Connell) 

The  Buffalo  Creek  Railroad,  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  the  "Uttle  giant"  of  the  Queen 
City's  rail  center,  this  year  is  observing  Its 
lOOth  anniversary  of  service  as  a  terminal 
switching  road. 

Organized  In  1868  and  incorporated  In  1869, 
the  Buffalo  Creek,  a  vital  link  in  the  progress 
of  Buffalo's  waterfront,  plans  no  unusual 
ceremony  to  mark  ite  golden  anniversary, 
according  to  Supt.  Cyrtl  M.  Johnke. 

Johnke,  who  has  directed  operations  on  the 
railroad  since  1961,  said  that  sometime  in 
July,  a  time  will  be  set  aside  in  which  em- 
ployees will  be  given  mementoes  to  commem- 
orate the  occasion. 
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"We're  very  proud  of  our  association  with 
Buffalo's  waterfront  and  we  plan  to  con- 
tinue to  render  the  same  type  service  as  in 
the  past  and  stUl  be  on  the  lookout  for  any 
Improvement  that  might  develop,"  said 
Johnke. 

Latest  statistics  prepared  by  Johnke  show 
that  the  Buffalo  Creek,  wholly  within  the 
city  limits,  is  only  5.66  miles  long.  Its  total 
trackage  stretches  out  to  34J23  miles  and 
little  of  it  ever  stands  Idle  during  operations 
that  carry  on  24  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a 
week. 

Freight  from  all  over  the  country  must 
pass  over  the  tiny  railroad  to  reach  industrial 
plants  such  as  General  Mills,  PiUsbury  Co., 
Agway  Inc.,  Allied  Chemical  Co.,  MobU  Oil, 
and  the  Niagara  Frontier  Port  Authority 
complex  on  Fuhrmann  Blvd.,  among  others. 
Last  year,  for  example,  the  railroad's  loaded 
revenue  cars  totaled  136,500.  Over  Its  strate- 
gically-located trackage  service,  a  total  of 
385,000  cars  were  handled.  There  Is  no  letup 
in  service  from  the  seven  dlesel  electric 
switching  engines  because  of  the  huge  output 
of  the  plants  it  serves  and  limited  yard  fa- 
cilities. 

Cars  must  be  moved  quickly  in  and  out  of 
the  railroad  system  as  the  Buffalo  Creek 
connects  with  all  major  railroads  serving 
the  city  and  has  indirect  conectlons  with  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and  Canadian  National. 
The  Buffalo  Creek,  owned  Jointly  by  the 
Lehigh  Valley  and  Erie-Lackawanna,  starts 
at  the  Howard  St.  connection  with  the  New 
York  Central  and  swings  in  a  horseshoe  to 
the  General  Mills  plant  at  Oanson  St.  and 
S.  Michigan  Ave.  Other  trackage  to  serve 
Mobil  and  Allied  Chemical  is  located  in  an 
abandoned  section  of  Prenatt  St. 

The  railroad  has  been  fully  dieselized  since 
1948  when  its  nine  steam  engines  were  re- 
tired. Rail  crews  work  three  shifts  dally,  with 
the  busiest  hours  from  4  p.m.  to  midnight 
when  mills  curtail  production  and  the  prod- 
ucts must  be  moved  to  one  of  the  connec- 
tions so  new  cars  can  be  brought  in. 

The  Buffalo  Creek  has  no  freight  houses  be- 
cause it  delivers  directly  to  the  plants.  It  has 
no  car  shops  or  passenger  stations.  Diesel  re- 
pairs, when  necessary,  are  carried  out  at 
Hornell. 

It  still  has  in  service  a  good  percentage  of 
the  boxcars  purchased  in  the  years  from 
1962  to  1956.  Its  heavily-traveled  roadbed  is 
maintained  to  handle  the  weight  of  long 
strings  of  cars. 

There  were  times  in  the  late  1950s  when 
the  railroad  with  employment  now  of  140 
and  an  annual  payroll  in  excess  of  $1  mil- 
lion, encountered  difficult  times.  One  came 
when  the  opening  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way caused  Buffalo's  grain  trade  to  shrink 
to  a  third  of  its  once  normal  pace. 

This  was  overcome  when  the  Port  Au- 
thority leased  a  large  portion  of  its  complex 
to  the  A&P  Co.  The  business  generated  from 
these  shipments  returned  the  railroad's  op- 
erations to  near  normal. 

Records  show  the  road  was  completed  as  a 
single  track  line  and  opened  for  traffic  In 
1871.  It  has  since  kept  pace,  in  its  provision 
of  track  facilities,  with  traffic  demands,  and 
is  now  double-tracked  for  its  whole  length, 
except  the  Prenatt  St.  branch  in  South 
Buffalo. 

Ever  on  the  alert  for  new  business,  the 
railroad  built,  in  1882-1885,  an  extension  of 
the  Blackwell  Canal,  now  the  City  Ship 
Canal,  through  its  property  to  the  border  of 
the  Lehigh  Valley's  Tlfft  Farm  property.  The 
Lehigh  then  extended  the  property  and  the 
combined  efforts  amounted  to  9,000  feet  of 
waterway,  adding  largely  to  the  early  lake 
and  raU  facilities  of  the  port  and  to  the 
volume  of  Its  lake  and  rail  traffic. 

The  design  of  the  road's  projectors,  and  a 
fundamental  condition  of  its  construction 
and  operation,  were  that  the  road  should  fur- 
nish equal  facilities  and  Impartial  service,  at 
uniform  rates,  for  all  shippers  on  its  line  to 
and  from  railroads  entering  Buffalo. 
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Further,  the  records  compiled  by  Johnke 
show,  the  road  should  extend  such  facilities, 
service  and  rates  "to  all  companies  and  in- 
dividuals desiring  the  same."  Belief  Is  that 
the  plan  was  entirely  novel  at  the  time  and 
the  Buffalo  Creek  Is  listed  as  the  first  ter- 
minal switching  road  of  its  kind  built  in  this 
country. 

Johnke  said  this  condition  has  always  been 
faithfully  observed.  The  result  is  that  ship- 
pers located  on  the  road  have  been  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  position  with  respect  to 
choice  of  routes  for  their  shipments  as 
though  they  had  private  track  connections 
with  each  railroad  entering  Buffalo. 

"The  locations  on  our  railroad."  Johnke 
said,  "have  been  highly  preferred  over  the 
years,  especially  by  those  desiring  both  lake 
and  rail  facilities. 

"Over  the  years,  there  has  been  extensive 
development  of  waterfront  property  along  our 
line.  A  significant  fact3j>t!r~tBis  respect  is 
that  the  greater  parf.'dfthose  sections  of  the 
harbor  devoted  to  general  lake  and  rail  com- 
merce. 1::  mostly  dependent  upon  the  Buffalo 
Creek  Railroad  for  ingress  and  egress  by  rail." 

The  two-man  executive  committee  con- 
trolling the  Buffalo  Creek  is  made  up  of  two 
former  Buffalonians. 

They  are  John  F.  Nash,  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  at  Beth- 
lehem. Pa.,  and  Gregory  W.  Maxwell,  presi- 
dent of  the  Erie-Lackawanna  Railroad  at 
Cleveland.  Nash  years  ago  was  a  trainmaster 
for  the  old  New  York  Central  and  Maxwell 
was  the  Central  division  superintendent. 
Both  started  their  rise  up  the  ladder  in 
Buffalo. 


WRIGHT  PATMAN,  CHAIRMAN. 
HOUSE  BANKING  AND  CURRENCY 
COMMITTEE,  ANNOUNCES  HEAR- 
INGS ON  RECENT  RISE  OF  BANK 
PRIME  RATE  TO  ALL-TIME  HIGH 
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HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  11,  1969 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  com- 
mercial banks  in  the  United  States  have 
Increased  the  prime  borrowing  rate  to  an 
all-time  high  of  8^i  percent.  Interest 
rates  in  general  are  at  the  highest  level 
this  country  has  ever  known.  The  pros- 
perity this  economy  has  known  for  at 
least  the  last  decade  cannot  continue  im- 
der  the  high  interest  rate  structure  such 
as  we  have  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of  your  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  I  have 
announced  hearings  on  this  subject  of 
the  recent  prime  rate  increase.  A  copy 
of  my  release  on  this  matter  follows: 
Press  Release  of  Congressman 
Wright  Patman 

Washington.  D.C.  June  11. — Chairman 
Wright  Patman  announced  today  that  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  will  open 
an  investigation  Into  the  prime  rate  increase 
on  Thursday  afternoon.  June  19. 

Mr.  Patman  said  that  major  Administra- 
tion officials  as  well  as  some  of  the  nation's 
leading  banks  will  be  called  to  testify  In  the 
hearing.  The  hearing  will  begin  at  2  p.m. 
Thursday,  or  as  soon  as  the  House  adjourns 
on  that  date. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  David  Kennedy 
will  be  the  first  witness.  Other  Administra- 
tion witnesses  will  Include  Attorney  General 
John  Mitchell  and  Federal  Reserve  Chairman 
William  McChesney  Martin. 

Mr.  Patman  said  that  officials  of  Bankers 
Trust  of  New  York,  which  Initiated  the  prime 
rate  Increase  on  Monday  morning,  will   be 
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raquwUd  to  appMr  in  the  InvMUgatlon. 
OUmt  Urta  tMUika  which  foUowad  Banken 
Tniat  with  Idmtloal  annouBcein«nta  of  in- 
twwt  nu  InerMMt  will  Alao  b«  o*U«d.  h« 
MUd. 

"Tta«  prim*  nit*  IncroM*  to  8^  %  haa  out- 
rftgad  and  alarmod  th«  Ain*rlc*n  peopi*  and 
!»••  ••«»*  »  "hock  wav*  throughout  th*  aoon- 
omjr,"  th*  Banking  and  Currency  Commltt** 
Chairman  said.  "It  U  th*  rMponalblllty  of 
th*  Congresa  to  gat  to  th*  bottom  of  tha  ra»- 
aona  bahlnd  this  lat«at  Increas*  and  to  d*t«r- 
°>*°»  what  can  b*  done  to  prevent  further 
Increasea  and  to  roU  back  th*  high  1*t*1  of 
Intereat  rat«a.  Th*  InveeUgatlon  should  also 
detarmln*  whether  any  new  laws  are  needed 
to  control  this  situation." 

Mr.  Patman  said  his  office  has  received  a 
large  number  of  telegrams,  letters,  and  tele- 
phone calls  from  people  all  over  the  country 
including  a  number  of  businessmen  con- 
cerned about  the  Impact  of  the  prime  rate 
tnereaaa. 

"It  la  obvious  that  the  American  people 
Mtp*ct  their  elected  represenutlves  to  take 
action  Immediately  on  this  most  serious  eco- 
nomic problem."  he  said  "This  concern  la 
•hared  by  both  Democrats  and  Republicans." 

Ur.. Patman   said    the    Investigation    will 

^conttnue  on  Friday  and  Saturday.  June  20 

ana  81.  and  on  iConday.  June  23.  if  necessary. 


STATE  FINANCES  IN  MISSISSIPPI 

Hob.  G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

m  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  11.  1969 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY  Mr.  Speaker 
«ince  many  States  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment appear  to  be  having  trouble 
with  their  finances,  I  think  the  foUow- 
tag  article  on  how  my  home  State  of 
Mississippi  solved  her  problem  in  this 
area  would  be  of  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues. The  article  is  taken  from  the 
Jime  7  issue  of  the  Commercial  Appeal 
which  is  published  In  Memphis.  Tenn' 
The  article  in  its  enUrety  reads  as 
follows: 

Ch«««t  Mississippi  Pats  Itsklf  Back 
Jackson.  Mnw,,  June  6.— The  state  repaid 
11  mUUon  dollars  to  ite  special  funds  Friday 
to  wipe  out  the  debt  Incurred  last  fall  when 
S  ™*'^*"  transferred  Into  the  general  fund 
to  meet  current  expenses 

around  since  the  uncertainty  of  six  months 
•ga  accwdlng  to  fiscal  leaders,  with  proe- 
P«rt*  now  for  a  15  to  16  million  dollars  sur- 
S.JJiltK*'  K.  ?^^'^-  •»  the  end  of  this 
S^i    ew  °^^  *^*  •"*'  °'  ****  current 

H«^  ','"  "**  "***  ••borrowed"  16.5  mllUon 
aoilars  from  several  reserved  funds  for  aen- 
erw  fund  use.  Part  of  the  money-5.5  million 
dollars— was  repaid  last  month,  and  the  state 
bond  commission  announced  Friday  the  re- 
malnlng  li  million  dollars  had  been  replaced 

wim»J;'"^'*'«''  includes  Gov.  John  Bell 
Wll  lams,  Atty.  Gen.  A.  F.  Summer  and  Miss 
Evelyn  Gandy,  sute  treasurer. 

Mlsa  Gandy  said  the  commission  approved 
repayment  of  five  mUllon  doUars  each  to  the 
Vtf  ^!**w"^  construcuon  fund  and  the 
state  Highway  Department,  and  one  million 
dollars  to  the  pubUc  school  building  fund 
In  its  Friday  meeting, 

fKir^tiff  thankful  the  funds  are  such  now 
«>at  this  money  can  be  fully  repaid  "  BClsa 
Oandy  said.  "And  we  can  b*  thankful  for  th* 
state  law  which  permits  these  funds  to  be 
ta-ansferred  without  Interest  when  we  need 
It.    Otherwise    wed    be    adding    about    six 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

monttia'  intereat  to  tbla  16.6  million  doUara 
w*  have  now  repaid." 

RapraaanUUva  Bdgar  St*ph*na  of  N*w 
Albany,  chairman  of  th*  Bouae  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  a  member  of  th*  stat* 
budget  commission,  said  atat*  tax  ooUactlona 
are  running  6.1  per  cent  higher  at  praaant 
than  aatlmataa  had  been  last  year. 

The  Increaaed  oollectlona,  chiefly  from  the 
aUt*  sales  tax,  indicate  a  surplus  at  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  June  30  of  "between  15  and 
16  million  dollars,  at  the  mUumum,"  he  said. 
State  Auditor  W.  Hamp  King  said  Frtday 
"estimates  of  future  revenue  Is  a  little  more 
hazardous  than  has  often  been  the  case  In 
recent  years.  But  It  seems  reasonably  certain 
that  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  will  find  an 
i^nencumbered  balance  In  the  general  fund 
large  enough  to  operate  that  portion  out  of 
the  state's  business  financed  through  the 
general  fund  for  at  least  one  month. 

•Compared  to  the  reserves  of  several  other 
statM,  this  Isn't  a  very  plump  cushion  to 
begin  the  year  with,  but  it's  a  good  bit  better 
than  our  beginning  balances  In  1964  and 
1966,"  he  said. 

The  prospects  of  a  surplus  enhanced 
chances  of  two  moderately  costly  Items  fac- 
ing a  special  session  of  the  state  legislature 
next  month,  but  not  all  debate  on  the  two 
Is  expected  to  be  financial. 

An  estimated  five  million  dollars  will  be 
asked  when  the  legislature  reconvenes  July 
22  to  fund  the  state's  entry  Into  Medicaid, 
the  expanded  federal  Social  Security  program. 
The  funds  represent  the  state's  share  of  a 
40-mtlllon-dollar-plus  expansion  of  Social 
Security  for  more  than  200,000  persons  In 
the  state. 

At  least  three  million  doUars — and  possibly 
as  much  as  4,2  millions — will  be  asked  to 
finance  the  state's  educational  television  sys- 
tem, which  was  left  unfunded  at  the  end  of 
last  year's  regular  session. 

The  ETV  authority  has  been  kept  Intact 
through  emergency  reserves,  grants  and 
loans,  however,  and  Is  virtually  ready  to  begin 
broadcasting  when  funds  are  appropriated 
for  Its  operation. 

The  legislature  will  also  be  asked  to  ap- 
prove 1.8  million  dollars  already  spent  by  the 
state  Building  Commission  for  the  Robert 
E.  Lee  Hotel  and  other  properties  In  Jackson. 
The  state  auditor's  report  Friday  showed 
general  fund  receipts  through  the  end  of  May 
were  nearly  80  million  dollars  higher  than  the 
207  millions  collected  In  the  same  period 
last  fiscal  year. 

The  Income  tax  has  produced  nearly  50 
million  dollars  by  the  end  of  May,  almost 
twice  the  amount  received  last  year.  Sales 
tax  collecUons  were  up  by  40  million  dollars 
to  more  than  123  millions. 

Both  the  state  Income  tax  and  the  sales 
tax  were  Increased  last  year  to  help  finance 
increased  spending  for  public  schools,  chiefly 
In  salary  Increases  for  teachers  of  tl,000  per 
year  or  more. 
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which  I  now  submit.  A  third  report  will 

aoon  be  forthcoming: 

A  PasLnciNaaT  Rspon  to  th«  Nbw  Yo«k 
Btatb  LaonLATtniK  ow  -nn  OpnuTioNs  op 
THB  Powaa  AuTRoairr  of  the  Stat«  op 
Naw  ToEK 


A  REPORT  ON  THE  OPERATIONS  OF 
THE  POWER  AUTHORITY  OP  THE 
STATE  OP  NEW  YORK 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

OP    NBW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  10.  1969 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
I  entered  in  the  Record  a  preliminary 
analysis  of  the  proposal  by  the  Power 
Authority  of  New  York  State  to  enter 
into  a  highly  unusual  arrangement  with 
New  York  State's  second  largest  private 
utility,  Niagara  Mohawk,  I  have  recenUy 
completed    a    more    detaUed    analysis 


PA«T  n:    THE  JAMSa  A,  FREPAnUCK  PLANT. 

MAT  2e,  laaa 
Introauction 
The  Power  Authority  of  the  State  of  New 
York  (PASNY)— the  pioneer  agency  In  the 
development  of  public  power  in  this  country 
has  entered  Into  a  strange  and  highly  un- 
usual  agreement  with  the  private  power  In- 
teresU  In  New  York.  There  U  subaUnaal 
evidence  that  the  effect— and  perhapa  the 
purpose — of  this  arrangement  will  be  to 
strengthen  the  private  power  monopoly  In 
the  growing  nuclear  power  market  In  New 
York  and  undermine  efforts  to  develc^  a  low- 
cost  public  power  resource  to  fight  rlslne 
consumer  electric  bills. 

The  agreement,  first  exposed  this  past 
January  as  a  result  of  th*  InveaUgatlve  re- 
porting of  Alan  Emory  In  the  Watertown 
New  York,  Dally  'Hmes,  calls  for  PASNY  to 
Join  with  the  State's  second  largest  private 
utility,  Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Corporation 
In  the  construction  and  operation  of  a  885- 
megawatt  nuclear  power  plant  on  Lake  On- 
tario near  Oswego,  New  York. 

Such  an  arrangement  between  a  public 
agency  and  a  private  uUUty  Is  entirely  with- 
out precedent  in  the  important  and  growing 
nuclear  power  field.  But  this  U  by  no  means 
the  most  remarkable  aspect  of  th*  arrange- 
ment. Its  most  striking  feature  Is  Its  terms 
Under  the  present  proposal,  the  entire  cost 
of  the  project — an  Investment  of  $222  mil- 
lion—will  be  home  by  PASNY.  Niagara  Mo- 
hawk's only  contribution  will  be  to  operate 
the  facility. 

Even  better  from  Niagara  Mohawk's  point 
of  view,  the  plant  Is  to  be  located  In  the 
heart  of  Niagara's  Mohawk's  service  area, 
3,002  feet  from  a  soon-to-be-completed  Nl- 
ajgara  Mohawk  plant  on  a  702-acre  plot 
PASNY  has  acquired  from  Niagara  Mohawk 
The  only  way  that  power  from  the  plant 
can  be  transmitted  Is  through  two  346  KV 
lines  owned  by  Niagara  Mohawk. 

As  a  tasty  side  dish  to  thU  strange  arrange- 
ment, PASNY  has  elected  not  to  seek  out 
the  very  best  In  modern  technological  de- 
velopment by  acquiring  the  plant  through 
open  competitive  bidding.  Instead,  the  pub- 
lic power  agency  has  quietly  taken  over  a 
2-year-old  nuclear  "white  elephant"  which 
Niagara  Mohawk  had  contracted  for  Easton 
New  York,  on  the  Hudson  River.  When  en- 
gineering problems  forced  Niagara  Mohawk 
to  abandon  the  Easton  project,  the  company 
was  left  with  about  $40  million  In  commit- 
ments  with  General  Electric  Company  for  nu- 
clear components  and  other  equipment 
which  PASNY  has  now  obligingly  assumed! 
As  new  detalU  regarding  the  Joint  venture 
are  exposed.  It  becomes  Increasingly  clear 
that  PASNY's  Involvement  with  the  private 
utility  InteresU  have  become  so  deep  and  so 
clouded  as  to  Jeopardize  the  very  concept  of 
public  power  Itself. 

The  broader  Implications  of  this  arrange- 
ment between  a  pubUc  power  agency  and  a 
private  power  utility  are  quite  serious  and 
the  public  interest  demands  not  only  that 
this  particular  agreement  be  fully  aired  but 
that  the  basic  questions  of  the  purpose  of 
public  power  and  the  responsibility  of  a  pub- 
Uc power  agency  ba  thoroughly  reviewed  and 
clarified. 

The  plant 
In  December.  1968.  PASNY  acquired  the 
site  for  lU  proposed  plant  from  Niagara 
Mohawk  Power  Corporation.  For  $805,000— 
an  amount  variously  described  as  a  "trans- 
fer."' "actually  somewhat  less  than  Ito  cost 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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to  Niagara  Mohawk"'  and  "the  cost  of  the 
parcel  to  Niagara  Mohawk"  • — PASNY  ac- 
quired 702  acres  or  slightly  less  than  one-half 
of  the  Niagara  Mohawk  holdings  at  Nine  Mile 
Point  along  Lake  Ontario  approximately 
seven  miles  northeast  of  Oswego,  New  York, 
On  the  parcel  Nlag^ara  Mohawk  Is  retaining, 
the  Company  Is  now  completing  a  746  Mega- 
watt nuclear  power  facility  referred  to  as 
Nine  Mile  Point  No.  1.  It  wlU  be  only  about 
six-tenths  of  a  mile  east  of  the  proposed 
plant. 

There  are  three  basic  Issues  Involved  In 
the  purchase  of  this  site:  Its  location.  Its 
role  In  Niagara  Mohawk's  planning,  and  Its 
size  (and  therefore  Its  cost) . 

Location:  Tha  proposed  plant  will  be  In 
every  sense  a  "captive"  of  the  Niagara  Mo- 
hawk system.  PASNY  asserts  that  "owner- 
ship of  the  Authority's  nuclear  plant,  its  ad- 
ministration. Its  sale  of  power  .  .  .  and  dis- 
patching of  power  to  customers  through  Its 
separate  switchyards  will  be  exclusively  the 
business  of  the  Authority."  *  But  the  fact  Is 
that  the  plant  is  being  built  In  the  heart  of 
Niagara  Mohawk's  territory,  3.002  feet  from 
Niagara  Mohawk's  745  Megawatt  nuclear 
plant,  which  Is  now  nearing  completion,  and 
about  160  miles  away  from  the  nearest 
PASNY  generating  facilities.  It  will  be  over 
26  miles  from  PASNY's  main  transmission 
llnea  and  Its  power  will  be  transmitted  by 
two  346,000  volt  transmission  lines  both  of 
which  "will  b^  constructed  and  owned  by 
Niagara  Mohawk."* 

One  Niagara  Mohawk  line  will  take  pov/et 
directly  from  the  proposed  plant  to  Niagara 
Mohawk's  DeWltt  substation  near  Syracxise 
for  switching  and  transmission.  The  other 
win  pick  up  power  from  the  proi>osed  plant 
at  the  switchyard  of  the  Niagara  Mohawk 
Nine  Mile  Plant.  The  power  will  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Nine  Mile  Point  No.  1  "by  means 
of  a  tie"  between  the  switchyards.'  So  much 
for  the  "separate  switchyard"! 

PASNY  also  plans  to  construct  some  90 
miles  of  transmission  lines  apparently  to 
carry  power  only  to  the  new  high-load  fac- 
tor Industries  that  are  to  be  constructed 
nearby  to  use  power  from  the  proposed 
facility. 

No  matter  what  "controls '  PASNY  claims 
over  the  power,  the  transmission  Is  under 
the  control  of  Niagara  Mohawk.''  Whether  or 
not  this  represents  a  "good  deal"  for  PASNY's 
customers  and  the  people  of  the  State  of 
New  York  depends  entirely  on  the  contrac- 
tual arrangement  governing  power  allocation 
and  transmission  that  PASNY  Is  able  to  work 
out  with  Niagara  Mohawk.  Theoretically  It  Is 
possible  for  PASNY  to  work  out  a  good  deal, 
but  realistically  the  Authority  has  no  bar- 
gaining power  as  things  stand  now.  The  only 
way  PASNY  can  get  Its  product  to  market  Is 
over  Niagara  Mohawk  lines.  If  It  doesn't  like 
the  deal  It  gets,  PASNY's  alternatives  are  to 
biilld  Its  own  transmission  lines  or  not  to 
take  the  power  to  market  at  all,  both  highly 
unrealistic  and  uneconomic  solutions. 

Perhaps  most  significant,  PASNY  has  so  far 
refused  to  divulge  the  details  of  Its  contrac- 
tual arrangements  with  Niagara  Mohawk.  It 
is  dlfflcult  to  believe  that  the  Authority  has 
gotten  as  deeply  Involved  as  It  has  In  this 
expensive  project  without  working  out  such 
arrangements.  In  fact.  If  PASNY  has  done 
this.  It  has  given  up  the  one  weak  bargain- 
ing tool  It  had:  the  option  of  not  building  the 
facility  at  all  If  the  terms  of  tha  arrangement 
with  Niagara  Mohawk  were  not  acceptable. 

Public  scrutiny  of  this  project  has  already 
apparently  resulted  In  some  modifications  In 
the  public  Interest;  full  public  disclosure  of 
the  terms  of  the  arrangements  with  Niagara 
Mohawk  for  transnUsslon  allocation,  and  sale 
of  the  power  from  the  proposed  plant  la 
essential. 

It  simply  Is  not  enough  to  answer,  as 
PASNY  Chairman  James  A.  PltzPatrlck  has 
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done,  that  "the  Authority  will  own  the  land, 
build  the  plant,  market  the  power  and  dis- 
patch It  to  Authority  customers."  *  These  are 
extraneous  Issues. 

The  really  Important  questions  are  what 
the  plant  contributes  to  the  system  in  terms 
of  such  factors  as  reserve  to  meet  forced  out- 
ages and  what  benefits  It  derives  from  the 
system  in  retvirn.  What  customers  will  get  the 
power  and  what  will  be  the  contractual  terms 
for  transmission  and  sale? 

Nor  can  much  comfort  be  drawn  from  the 
assurance  that  "All  power  contracts  will  be 
subject  to  public  hearing  and  approval  of 
the  Governor."  •  In  the  first  place  the  Issues 
are  so  complex  that  only  the  power  experts 
will  be  able  to  understand  them  much  less 
comment  Intelligently  on  contract  features 
and  the  power  experts  In  this  area,  as  PASNY 
has  noted,  all  work  for  the  private  utilities. 
In  the  second  place,  the  ultimate  authority, 
the  Governor,  Is  the  same  Governor  who  only 
two  years  ago  attempted  to  persuade  the 
legislature  to  pass  legislation  barring  PASNY 
from  gettlrg  Into  the  nuclear  field  at  all. 
Instead,  the  Governor  wanted  the  State 
Atomic  and  Space  Development  Authority 
to  Join  In  an  $8  mllUon  program  to  help 
private  utilities  develop  a  monopoly  in  this 
growing  market. 

Actually  determining  whether  the  contract 
terms  are  a  better  deal  for  PASNY's  cvts- 
tomers  or  for  Niagara  Mohawk  calls  for  expert 
analysis  of  a  number  of  complex  factors. 
PASNY  has  been  requested  to  supply  this 
information,  but  so  far  has  refused  to  do 
so." 

In  order  to  determine  what  the  benefits  are 
to  be  from  this  propKJsed  plant  and  who  de- 
rives them,  It  will  be  necessary  to  have  spe- 
cific answers  to  the  following  questions: 

1.  What  is  the  megawatt  capacity  rating 
assigned  to  the  facility  and  the  total  ca- 
pacity of  the  PASNY  system  with  and  with- 
out the  addition  of  this  facility.  The  de- 
scription of  how  capacity  is  rated  should 
provide  answers  to  the  following  questions: 

a.  What  reserve  requirement  for  force  out- 
ages is  associated  with  its  rating  and  bow 
was  the  reserve  computed?  If  a  percentage, 
show  how  the  percentage  was  derived  based 
on  the  risk  level  for  a  system,  e.g.,  loss  of  load 
once  in  20  years;  loss  of  capacity  once  in  five 
years,  for  thermal  facilities  in  s(Mne  defined 
planning  area.  Define  the  area. 

b.  The  load  curve  against  which  it  Is  rated. 
I.e.,  PASNY's  own  loads — adjacent  utility 
loads. 

c.  The  other  projects  owned  by  PASNY 
with   which   it   is  or  can   be  integrated. 

d.  Other  major  surrounding  systems  with 
which  it  can  be  or  Is  to  be  coordinated. 

e.  Is  the  capacity  rated  at  the  value  of  the 
project  as  isolated  or  as  considered  as  Inte- 
grated with  PASNY's  existing  and  profxised 
hydroelectric  facilities?  i.e..  PASNY  Niagara 
and  St.  Lawrence  and  the  proposed  Blen- 
helm-Gilboa  Project. 

f.  Does  the  rating  above  differ  from  a  rat- 
ing based  on  coordinating  the  facility  with 
surrounding  investor-owned  facilities? 

g.  Is  the  construction  of  this  facility  In 
accordance  with  the  planning  of  some  exist- 
ing coordinating  group,  e.g.  Empire  State 
Utilities  Resoiirces  Associates  (ESUPRA),  or 
the  New  York  State  Power  Pool.  Who  are 
the  members  of  the  group?  What  are  the 
criteria  for  entry?  Is  agreeing  to  a  defined 
market  area  a  condition  of  entry?  If  the  con- 
struction is  In  accordance  with  a  planned 
expansion  program  what  p>erlod  does  the  pro- 
gram cover?  What  other  facilities  are  to  be 
Installed  in  accordance  with  the  program? 

Bole  <n  Niagara  Mohawk's  planning: 
From  the  very  beginning  of  its  Involvement 
at  the  Nine  Mile  Podnt  site,  Niagara  Mo- 
hawk planned  to  build  not  one  but  several 
nuclear  plants  on  the  site." 

The  company's  intentions  were  formally 
spelled  out  in  its  Pinal  Safety  Analysis  Re- 
port to  the  A£C  on  its  Nine  Mile  Point  Nu- 
clear   Station.    "(The    site)    is    within    the 
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Niagara  Mohawk  service  area  and  was 
evaluated  and  purchased  on  the  basis  of 
eventxially  accommodating  several  large  nu- 
clear or  conventional  power  units."  (Em- 
phasis supplied. )  ^ 

In  summer  of  1968,  then,  Niagara  Mohawk 
found  itself  in  a  very  fortunate  position.  Al- 
though it  had  been  forced  to  abandon  Its 
proposed  nuclear  plant  at  Easton,  New  York, 
along  the  Hudson  River,  the  company  had 
another  site  where  the  plant  oould  be  con- 
structed. To  make  this  even  more  attractive 
there  was  need  for  the  power  and  the  com- 
pany had  already  done  the  basic  environ- 
mental work  required  by  the  AEC.  Since 
Niagara  Mohawk  had  been  planning  all  along 
to  build  a  second  facility  there,  transfer  of 
the  Easton  plant  to  Nine  Mile  Point  wouldn't 
even  have  involved  radical  changes  in  long 
range  planning. 

Instead  of  this  Niagara  Mohawk  quite  sud- 
denly entered  into  an  understanding  with 
PASNY  under  which  the  Authority  would 
purchase  the  Nine  Mile  Point  site,  acquire 
Niagara  Mohawk's  commitments  for  the  Eas- 
ton plant  and  build  the  facility  next  to  the 
Company's  Nine  Mile  Point  plant  which  Is 
now  nearing  completion." 
Why? 

If  the  deal  is  such  a  good  one  for  PASNY 
why  wouldn't  it  have  been  Just  as  good  lor 
Niagara  Mohawk?  • 

If  PASNY  can  save  money  and  speed  up 
its  entry  into  the  nuclear  market  by  acquir- 
ing the  Niagara  Mobawk  commitments  for 
the  nuclear  components,  why  should  Niagara 
Mohawk  take  the  loss  that  is  implied  in  giv- 
ing ui.  these  valuable  Interests? 

Why  would  Niagara  Mohawk  suddenly 
abandon  both  its  long  range  program  for 
Nine  Mile  Point  and  Its  substantial  invest- 
ment in  engineering  and  environmental 
planning? 

Why  would  Niagara  Mohawk  give  up  what 
must  be  a  very  promising  power  market? 
Certainly,  if  there's  a  market  lor  PASNY 
power,  there's  a  market  for  Nlagaga  Mo- 
hawk power.  In  fact  since  the  legislature 
prohibited  PASNY  from  seUlng  nuclear 
power  to  new  residential,  comraerciai  and 
normal  load  industries"  the  market  poten- 
tial for  Niagara  Mohawk  should  be  bigger 
than  for  PASNY. 

Finally,  why  did  Niagara  Mohawk  give  up 
the  potential  profits  that  could  be  derived 
from  building  the  plant  itself?  Utility  rates 
are  computed  on  capital  Investment,  so  that 
Niagara  Mohawk  has  much  to  gain  by  build- 
ing and  owning  this  new  facility.  In  theory, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  company  can  only 
charge  the  "true  costs"  of  transmitting 
PASNY  power. 

This  strange  generosity  of  Niagara  Mo- 
hawk can  be  explained  by  several  hypotheses. 
It  could  be  that  the  abandoned  Easton 
plant — far  from  being  a  "plum" — is  actually 
a  "nuclear  white  elephant"  that  Niagara  Mo- 
hawk was  delighted  to  have  taken  off  Its 
hands. 

There  Is  some  support  for  this  theory.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period  of  time  that  Niagara 
Mohawk  ran  into  trouble  with  the  Easton 
plant  and  entered  into  its  deal  with  PASNY, 
Long  Island  Lighting  Company  was  desper- 
ately trying  to  acquire  a  more  economical 
800  megawatt  nuclear  facility  to  replace  its 
at>andoned  500  megawatt  Shoreham  plant.  If 
the  Easton  package  is  so  good,  why  dldnt 
LILCO  take  It  up? 

The  fact  that  It  vrould  get  a  two-year  head- 
start  by  doing  so  wotild  have  ^een  Important 
to  the  LILCO,  than  to  PASNY.  LILCO  had 
urgent  and  pressing  customer  demands  to 
meet,  while  PASNY  was  Just  dipping  its  toes 
in  a  new  market. 

At  the  same  time,  Consolidated  Edison  was 
also  In  the  "panic"  market  for  nuclear  com- 
mitments. Nonetheless,  they  did  not  pick  up 
this  "valuable"  lead  time. 

In  fact,  Niagara  Hohawk  Itself  was  in  some- 
thing of  a  panic  market  and  finally  Joined 
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with  Con  Sd  and  Ontral  Hudaon  In  •  Joint 
venture  at  RoMton. 

If  the  Baaton  plant  repreaented  a  good 
deal  why  dtd  none  of  theae  oompanlea  take 
It  upf  Why  did  It  go  to  PA8NT.  Intteart. 
which,  aa  a  public  agency  theoretically 
ahouldn't  pay  a  premium  for  the  engineer- 
ing headatart  and  the  lead  time  alnce  It  waa 
not  meeting  a  specific  demand? 

Mora  support  of  this  "white  elephant" 
theory  can  be  f oun4Jn  a  footnote  In  a  report 
prepared  by  S.  M.  Stoller.  Inc..  a  Manhattan 
consulting  firm  that  worked  on  the  plant  for 
Niagara  Mohawk  and  was  retained  by  PASNT 
to  evaluate  whether  It  would  be  a  good  deal 
for  the  authority.  The  report  stated:  "The 
AEC  staff  In  this  Initial  review  of  the  Baston 
plant  P8AR  (Preliminary  Safety  Analysis  Re- 
port) Indicated  some  areas  lacking  Informs. 
tlon  In  sufBclent  depth  to  permit  an  adequate 
evaluation  In  accordance  with  the  above  cri- 
teria. The  nature  of  their  questions  suggesu 
that  they  have  some  reservations  in  the  area 
of  plant  design  features,  design  methods,  and 
quality  assurance,  with  the  resolution  of 
some  Items  probably  not  until  the  design 
state.  Satisfying  ABC  requlremenu  will  likely 
require  additional  engineering  evaluations 
ind/o*'' 'extended  equipment  capability  or 
additional  safeguard  systems."  " 

This  "white  elephant"  hypothesis  goes  a 
long  way  toward  explaining  some  of  the 
piUKllng  aspects  of  the  arrangement. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  why  would 
PASNY  commit  Itself  to  such  a  major  plant 
Investment  In  a  location  where  it  will  clearly 
be  a  "captive"  of  a  private  utility,  and  more 
particularly  a  private  utUity  which  has  a 
long  record  of  opposition  to  development 
and  expansion  of  low-cost  public  power? 

In  authorizing  PASNT  to  get  into  the 
nuclear  market,  the  Legislature  set  as  one 
of  its  alms  firming  up  the  generating  capac- 
ity of  ito  Niagara  PalU  and  Its  St  Lawrence 
hydroelectric  projects.  Yet  the  proposed 
plant  la  located  well  over  160  miles  from 
both  projects. 

Another  of  the  Legislature's  three  alms 
was  "to  supply  the  future  needs  of  the  Au- 
thorities existing  municipal  electric  and 
rural  electric  cooperative  ciutomers."  This 
goal  the  proposed  plant  U  perfectly  located 
not  to  achieve.  Only  two  of  PASNY's  43 
mtinlclpal  .and  rural  electric  customers  are 
within  a  radius  of  SO  miles  of  the  plant  and 
less  than  half  within  100  miles.  The  only 
access  to  any  of  these  customers  Is  through 
Niagara  Mohawk's  transmission  lines.  (On 
the  plus  side,  from  Niagara  Mohawk's  point 
of  view.  Is  the  fact  that  PASNY  Is  forbidden 
to  supply  new  customers.  This  means  that 
the  proposed  plant  will  not  compete  with  the 
Niagara  Mohawk  system  and  the  company  is 
not  in  danger  of  losing  any  of  Ite  markets  to 
PASNT). 

•nie  final  aim  was  to  supply  power  to  high 
load  factor  Industry.  Several  new  high  load 
factor  Industries  are  to  be  constructed  In  the 
area  to  ptirehaae  power  from  the  proposed 
plant,  but  there  is  no  indication  that  there 
la  any  existing  demand. 

Clearly  there  must  be  reasons  for  PASNY's 
choice  of  thla  location  that  have  not  been 
made  apparent. 

Size:  By  any  standard,  the  703  acres  that 
PASNY  acquired  for  iU  plant  is  over- 
generous. 

The  largest  site  ever  approved  by  the  AEC 
Is  the  1,600  acre  site  for  the  Duke  Power 
Company  nuclear  complex  on  Lake  Oconee 
In  South  Carolina  where  there  are  three 
nuclear  generating  pUnts  with  a  total  ca- 
pacity of  3,446  megawatts.  For  comparison 
purposes,  this  works  out  to  1.63  megawatts 
per  acre.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  AEC  In 
no  way  required  such  a  large  site.  Thla  waa 
merely  the  slae  of  the  company's  holdings 
around  the  Lake. 
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PASNT  baa  acquired  703  aerea  for  a  single 
generating  plant  with  a  normal  operating 
capacity  of  S4A  megawatts  (aa  against  Its 
stretch  capacity  of  886  megawatta).  This 
worka  out  to  IJO  megawatts  per  acre,  or 
more  than  one-third  more  generoua  than  the 
Oxike  alte. 

By  oontnwt.  three  nuclear  generating 
planta  of  the  Consolidated  Bdlson  Company 
of  New  York  located  in  the  densely  populated 
subtirban  Westchester  area  will  offer  3103 
megawatta  on  335  acres,  approximately  8.0 
megawatts  per  acre  or  seven  times  more  eco- 
nomical than  PASNY. 

Acttially,  a  megawatts- per- acre  figure  Is 
iiseful  only  to  highlight  the  disparity  In  size 
of  the  site  and  is  not  used  by  the  AEC.  The 
real  significance  of  the  size  of  a  site  Is  safety 
and  two  key  factors  In  the  AEC  determina- 
tion of  how  big  a  site  should  be  are  the 
density  of  population  in  the  surrounding 
area  and  the  size  of  the  nuclear  componentSL 
The  denser  the  population  and  the  larger 
the  nuclear  load,  the  larger  the  "area  of  ex- 
clusivity," or  site,  should  be. 

By  thla  standard  the  generosity  of  PASNY's 
purchase  Is  even  more  remarkable.  The  Con 
Edison  site  Is  about  one- third  aa  large  aa 
the  PASNY  site  and  iU  nuclear  capacity  la 
almost  two  and  one-half  times  greater.  Yet 
the  population  density  around  the  Con  Edi- 
son plants  is  dramatically  greater.  Within 
one  mile  of  the  proposed  PASNY  facility 
there  are  no  people.  Within  one  mile  of  the 
Con  Edison  plant  there  are  1080  people. 
Within  five  miles,  the  PASNY  figure  grows 
to  1.977  as  against  63,400  for  Con  Edison.  At 
ten  miles,  the  respective  figures  are  33,373 
for  PASNY  and  166,610  for  Con  Edison. 

Another  criteria  used  by  the  AEC  la  the 
distance  of  the  facility  from  a  population 
center  (a  community  where  the  population 
exceeds  36,000).  The  proposed  PASNY  facu- 
lty will  be  7  miles  from  a  population  center. 
Con  Edison's  much  larger  nuclear  capacity 
Is  .63  mile  from  the  nearest  population  cen- 
ter. 

A  third  AEC  criteria  la  the  extent  of  the 
"exclusion  distance,"  that  Is,  the  distance 
from  the  plant  to  the  boundary  of  the  site. 
For  PASNY  the  exclusion  distance  ranges 
from  one  mile  on  the  west  to  a  mile  and  one 
half  to  the  south.  (It  Is  only  3,000  feet  on 
the  east  where  the  property  abuts  the  site 
of  Niagara  Mohawk's  Nine  Mile  Point  plant, 
but  of  course  the  exclusion  area  for  that 
plant  adds  more  than  a  mile  of  protection.) 
Con  Edison's  exclusion  distance  is  only 
.23  mUe! 

In  an  effort  to  "clarify  the  matter  of  the 
land  area,"  S.  M.  Stoller  asserts: 

The  criteria  used  by  the  AEC  to  evaluate 
nuclear  power  plant  sites  does  not  specify 
explicitly  the  amount  of  land  required  to  be 
owned  by  the  utility.  There  is  a  relationship 
in  these  criteria  between  the  exclusion  area 
available  and  the  design  as  regards  engi- 
neered safeguards,  and  other  features. 
Clearly,  a  large  exclusion  area  Is  a  good  thing 
In  the  eyes  of  the  AEC,  and  it  may  bring  ooet 
advantages  to  the  project:  therefore,  the  util- 
ity usually  tries  to  purchase  as  much  land  aa 
Is  reeeonably  available." 

Since  the  AEC's  .actual  standards  for  ap- 
proved facilities  are  obviously  exceeded  many 
times  at  the  PASNY  alte.  it  would  be  inform- 
ative to  find  out  specifically  what  "cost  ad- 
vantages" the  size  may  bring  to  the  project 
and  what  design  features  they  cover. 

Clearly,  unless  the  AEC  la  playing  nuclear 
Russian  Roulette  with  the  people  of  West- 
chester, PASNT  has  bought  many  times  more 
land  than  it  needs." 

Benefits  and  savings 
Personnel:  One  of  PASNT's  major  Justi- 
fications for  ita  highly  unusual  agreement 
with  Niagara  Mohawk  has  been  the  advan- 
tages it  claims  will  result  from  the  uae  of 
Niagara  Mohawk  personnel  for  operation  and 
maintenance. 
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These  are  the  serious  queatlona  of  pro- 
priety ralaed  by  having  a  public  power  facil- 
ity— and  a  "captive"  one  at  that — operated 
by  employees  of  a  private  utility.  PASNT  of- 
ficials have  repeatedly  tried  to  Justify  this 
situation  by  claiming  that  use  of  Niagara  Mo- 
hawk's "highly  skilled  and  AEC  approved 
personnel"  "  "offers  the  best  opportunity  for 
operating  the  Authority's  plant  In  the  safest, 
most  efflclent  and  economical  manner." 
PASNT  asserts  that  "trained  nuclear  experts 
are  in  very  short  supply"  "  and  claims  that 
building  up  a  PASNY  staff  would  be  costly, 
time-consuming  and  difficult.  It  Is  asserted 
that  this  type  of  operation  is  made  possible 
by  the  fact  that  the  plants  are  so  close  to- 
gether, separated  by  only  3,003  feet. 

Obviously  these  claims  are  only  valid  if 
It  Is.  in  fact,  possible  to  oi>erate  both  the 
proposed  plant  and  Niagara  Mohawk's  facil- 
ity with  the  same  personnel. 

AEC  licensing  standards  for  the  operation 
of  a  large  nuclear  plant  call  for  five  person- 
nel to  be  on  duty  at  all  times.  Of  these. 
three  m\ut  be  AEC  approved.  Regardless  of 
how  cloee  the  plants  are  together,  the  AEC 
would  require  that  both  have  thla  full  com- 
plement of  personnel — unless  they  share  a 
common  or  "dual"  control  facility. 

There  is  no  mention  in  any  of  PASNT's 
statements  of  plans  to  have  such  a  dual  con- 
trol facility."  In  fact,  the  Authority  has 
stressed  the  Independent  operation  in  de- 
fending against  charges  that  the  plant  Is  a 
captive  of  the  Niagara  Mohawk  system. 

Fxtfthermore,  PASNY's  argument  would  not 
be  valid  even  If  there  were  dual  control  facil- 
ities for  both  plants. 

As  of  now  there  are  no  AEC  licensed  nu- 
clear plants  with  dual  control  rooms  but  the 
concept  has  been  under  consideration  by  sev- 
eral utilities  and  the  AEC  has  prepared  li- 
censing standards.  Under  these  standards, 
the  AEC  would  require  a  total  of  eight  and, 
perhaps,  nine  operators  to  be  on  duty  In  the 
control  room  at  all  times.  Five  of  these  must 
be  AEC  approved." 

For  a  normal  three  shift  operation,  there- 
fore, it  would  be  necessary  for  Niagara  Mo- 
hawk to  hire  a  total  of  13  additional  em- 
ployees, six  of  whom  must  be  licensed  by  the 
AEC.  Why  is  It  easier  for  Niagara  Mohawk  to 
find  the  additional  operating  personnel  than 
it  is  for  PASNY? 

PASNY  claims  that  the  uae  of  Niagara 
Mohawk  personnel  will  result  in  savings  of 
"at  least  (300,000  yearly."*  It  would  be  en- 
lightening to  know  where  these  savings  oc- 
cur. The  personnel  will  have  to  be  doubled 
for  separate  control  rooms  and  very  nearly 
doubled  for  dual  control  rooms  and  PASNY 
claims  that  "It  has  been  agreed  that  Niagara 
Mohawk  will  be  paid  for  the  use  of  Its  per- 
sonnel on  a  reimbursement  of  cost  basis." -- 
Either  Niagara  Mohawk  already  has  the 
excess  personnel — a  fact  which  should  be  of 
some  concern  to  their  stockholders  and  rate- 
payers— or  the  private  utility  Is  going  to  have 
to  assume  the  training  burden  to  supply  ad- 
ditional personnel  needed  for  the  dual  oper- 
ation of  the  PASNY  plant — a  fact  that  should 
be  of  at  least  equal  concern  to  Niagara 
Mohawk's  stockholders  and  ratepayers. 

One  further  point  deserves  comment. 
PASNY  has  switched  signals  in  Its  Annual 
Report  and  Indicated  a  desire  to  keep  its  op- 
tions open  for  the  future  so  that  It  can  take 
over  operations  at  "such  time  as  it  Is  in  the 
Authority's  best  Interest  to  assume  those 
functions  with  Its  own  personnel."''  This 
poses  an  interesting  problem.  If  the  plant  is 
constructed  now  to  be  operated  with  "a  dual 
control  room,"  substantial  redesign  will  be 
necessary  to  separate  the  functions  In  the 
future.  If  this  Is  the  aim  it  would  be  inter- 
esting to  know  what  plans  have  been  made 
m  this  regard  and  what  the  cost  of  shifting 
back  to  single  control  rooms  would  be. 

Cost:  PASNY  baa  claimed  a  number  ol 
remarkable  benefits  to  be  derived  from  it£ 
imusual  arrangement  with  Niagara  Mohawk. 
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but  none  Is  as  remarkable,  or  as  difficult  to 
pin   down  aa  the  purported  savings. 

In  the  Joint  appUcaOon  filed  by  PASNY 
and  Niagara  Mohawk  for  the  AEC  license  for 
the  faculty,  the  total  cost  of  the  plant  Is 
set  forth  aa  follows: 

[AEC  Docket  No.  60-333] 
Total  nuclear  production  plant 

costs $188,000,000 

Transmission,  distribution,  and 

general  plant  costs 7,000,000 

Nuclear    fuel    inventory    costs 

first    core    (to    be    acquired 

through  purchase ) 27,  000,  000 

Total   estimated  costs..     222,000,000 

According  to  Chairman  PitzPatrlck,  this 
$222  million  figure  represents  "savings  on 
construction  coats  alone"  of  "at  least  $15 
million,""  because  of  the  two  year  head- 
start  the  Authority  will  get  by  picking  up 
Niagara  Mohawk's  commitments  with  Oen- 
eral  Electric. 

What  he  is  saying  is  that  if  PASNY  ac- 
quired this  entire  package  as  a  new  order 
for  completion  In  1975,  Instead  of  1973,  as 
now  scheduled,  inflation  would  have  In- 
creased the  prioe  by  3.6  per  cent  per  year 
for  each  of  the  two  additional  years.  But 
to  arrive  at  his  $15  million  savings,  he  fig- 
ures  that  all  of  the  expendltiire  takes  place 
after  1973  and  furthermore  that  the  Au- 
thority pays  it  all  at  once  In  1976.  He  has 
multiplied  thetotal  cost,  $222  mUllon,  times 
the  annual  per  cent  of  inflationary  Increase 
3.6  per  cent,  and  then  multiplied  the  total 
times  two  for  the  additional  two  years. 
($222  mlUion  X  3.6%  =$7,7  mUIion  x  2 
years  =  $15.4  million). 

Clearly  this  would  take  a  masterpiece  ol 
mlsplannlng. 

In  fact,  by  1978,  four  years  of  construction 
work  win  have  been  completed.  The  Infla- 
tionary 3.6  per  cent  can  only  be  applied  to 
that  portion  of  the  work  that  is  completed 
after  1973.  Obviously  the  portion  would  be 
substanUally  lees  than  the  entire  $222  mil- 
lion I 

The  most  serloxis  defect  in  PASNY's  sav- 
ings claims  for  the  proposed  plant  is  the 
total  lack  of  any  comparative  standard  for 
Judging  and  evaluating  them. 

Not  only  were  the  components  of  the  plant 
acqiUred  without  competitive  bidding — a  very 
dubious  practice — but  in  estimating  costs 
and  savings  PASNY  compares  a  guess  at  the 
cost  of  these  components  acquired  in  1973 
with  a  guess  at  what  the  cost  of  Identical 
equipment  would  be  if  it  were  acquired  in 
1975. 

This  assumes  a  lot  of  things  without  pro- 
viding any  criteria  for  evaluating  them. 

It  assumes  that  the  Easton  plant  was  Just 
what  the  PASNY  needed.  In  fact,  the  record 
shows  that  it  was  not.  Even  in  the  early 
stages,  major  changes  were  required.  The 
Easton  plant  was  rated  at  600  megawatts;  In 
the  proposed  facility,  this  has  been  in- 
creased by  more  than  one-third  to  845  mega- 
watts— a  very  substantial  change.  Appar- 
enUy  associated  with  thU  change  is  "the 
addition  of  12  new  fuel  assemblies  to  in- 
crease the  plant  rating  from  the  original 
2,381  to  2,436  Mwth"  at  a  cost  of  $434,000.== 

The  turbine  generators  have  been  radically 
redesigned  at  a  cost  of  "$90,000  'cancellation 
charges'  "  and  "a'bout  $4,000,000  additional" 
for  design  changes.** 

(This  item  is  particularly  puzzling  since, 
as  the  StoUer  report  notes,  the  turbines  are 
purchased  at  the  "price  in  effect"  at  the  time 
of  deUvery  and  have  already  escalated  by 
about  $3,600,000.  Stoller  concedes  that  the 
Niagara  Mohawk  commitments  for  the  tur- 
bines "have  no  real  economic  meaning." " 
Thus  It  wovUd  appear  that  PASNY  is  pay- 
ing a  total  of  $7,690,000  more  for  the  tur- 
bines than  Niagara  Mohawk  itaelf  bad  com- 
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mitted  to  pay.  Since  neither  Stoller  nor 
FitzPatrick  give  the  actual  cost,  it  is  im- 
possible to  estimate  what  the  economic  sig- 
nificance of  this  increase  is,  but  the  question 
stlU  remains.  Since  the  price  Is  going  to  go 
up  anyway,  why  go  to  the  trouble  of  rede- 
signing the  tiu-bines?  Why  not  Just  go  out 
and  order  what  you  need  under  competitive 
bidding.) 

What  is  signlflcant  is  not  the  Individual 
costs  but  the  clear  proof  from  these  and 
other  items  that  the  Easton  plant  is  not 
ideally  suited  to  PASNY's  needs  and  the  new 
location.  It  has  hadwto  be  modified  sub- 
stantially. Still  unan$wered  is  how  much 
have  these  modifications  added  to  the  proj- 
ect cost  and  how  much  has  PASNY  tailored 
its  needs  to  fit  the  available  equipment, 
rather  than  designing  a  plant  to  fit  their 
needs. 

PASNY  officials  have  shown  considerable 
sensitivity  on  this  issue,  reacting  with  con- 
siderable heat  to  questions  about  individual 
parts  of  the  package  acquired  from  Niagara 
Mohawk. 

For  example,  questioned  about  a  $3,516,000 
item  in  the  Stoller  report  described  as  "Extras 
Ordered  by  Niagara  Mohawk"  and  consisting 
of  "a  variety  of  equipment"  (Isolated  phase 
bus,  miscellaneous  transformers,  main  power 
transformer,  swltchgear,  miscellaneous 
motors  totaling  22,000  h.p.,  etc.)  not  nor- 
mally included  by  GE  in  the  bid  package," 
FitzPatrick   replied   that  the  equipment  Is: 

"Not  necessary  for  the  Easton  plant  but  Is 
necessary  for  the  Authority's  plant  (at  the 
new  location).  The  Authority  has  neither 
purchased  or  (sic)  agreed  to  purchase,  or 
(sic)  paid  for,  or  (sic)  agreed  to  pay  for, 
anything  designed  or  purchased  for  the 
Easton  plant  which  wUl  not  be  used  for  or 
in  connection  with  Authority's  plant  (at  the 
new  location) ." 

A  surprisingly  strong  response,  which  com- 
pletely begs  the  question. 

The  equipment  described  deals  mostly  with 
switching  and  transmission.  It  was  purchased 
and  apparently  designed  for  a  substantially 
smaller  plant  located  on  a  site  that  can  be 
fairly  described  as  unsophisticated.  Although 
the  Easton  site  is  surrounded  by  a  number  of 
hydroelectric  projects,  there  is  no  plant 
within  several  miles  of  the  site.  At  Nine  Mile 
Point,  however,  there  is  already  a  major  nu- 
clear facility  which  will  be  only  3,200  feet 
from  the  PASNY  plant.  The  power  will  be 
transmitted  over  Niagara  Mohawk  transmis- 
sion lines,  switched  at  Niagara  Mohawk  sta- 
tions. One  of  the  two  major  transmission 
lines  win  actually  run  from  the  Niagara  Mo- 
hawk plant  itself. 

Perhaps  PASNY  will  indeed  use  this  $3.5 
million  worth  of  equipment  but  does  it  have 
to  use  it?  Would  other  equipment  have 
served  better?  Will  Niagara  Mohawk  rely  on 
PASNY-owned  switching  and  transmission 
gear  that  it  would  normally  have  Installed 
at  Nine  Mile  Point  itself?  These  are  ex- 
tremely relevant  questions  that  deserve  spe- 
cific answers. 

FOOTNOTES 

<  James  A.  PitzPatrlck,  speech,  January  28, 
1968. 

■  FitzPatrick,  statement,  March  17,  1969. 

'PASNY  Annual  Rep^t,  1968,  page  7. 

«  op.  cit.,  1968,  page  11. 

'-op.  cit.,  page  21. 

■=  op.  cit..  page  20. 

'  See;  Personnel,  page  11. 

'FitzPatrick,  statement,  March  17,  1969, 
page  7. 

'Ibid. 

»  Richard  L.  Ottinger,  letter.  February  19, 
1969. 

"  In  a  1963  speech  in  Buffalo,  Niagara  Mo- 
hawk engineer,  G.  K.  Rhode  said  "Anticipat- 
ing that  we  may  eventually  construct  sev- 
eral luxlts  at  this  site  and  taking  Into  ac- 
count current  nuclear  plant  siting  criteria. 
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acquired  about  1,600  acres  of  land  along 
almost  two  miles  of  shoreUne."  Niagara 
Mohawk's  Speakers  Bureau  kit  released  In 
1964  pointed  out  proudly  that  "the  site  has 
all  the  necessary  features  for  a  multiple  unit 
station  of  substantial  size  .  .  ."  and  noted 
that  it  is  ".  .  .  large  enough  to  permit  Instal- 
lation of  additional  units." 

"  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  Docket 
60-220,  Exhibit  D-2. 

"  That  this  was  a  very  sudden  decision  was 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  understanding 
was  formalifled  in  August,  1968  barely  two 
months  after  the  New  York  Legislature  au- 
thorized PASNY  to  build  nuclear  facilities. 
Furthermore  PASNY  has  repeatedly  denied 
any  advance  knowledge  of  Niagara  Mohawk's 
plans  to  abandon  the  Easton  Plant. 

■'  New  York  State  PubUc  Authorities  Law. 
section  1005. 

'^Report  of  S.  M.  Stoller.  July  25th  1968. 
page  12.  In  his  statement  of  March  17  (page 
8).  PASNY's  Chairman  James  PitzPatrlck 
denies  that  the  Stoller  Report  contains  any 
such  warning.  He  asserts  that  there  is  only 
one  warning  in  the  report :  that  the  Author- 
ity should  hold  GE  to  its  commitment  and 
should  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  further  re- 
view by  the  AEC  was  to  come. 

This  is  a  simple  issue  of  fact  subject  to 
verification.  The  disputed  statement  can  be 
found  on  page  12  of  the  Stoller  Report. 

There  are  actually  two  warnings  in  the  re- 
port. Mr.  FitzPatrick,  while  acluiowledging 
the  second,  either  misunderstood  or  misrep- 
resented it. 

He  claims  that  the  report  "warned  that  the 
Authority  should  hold  GE  to  its  commit- 
ment <l.e.  to  bear  the  cost  of  AEC-imposed 
changes  through  1971 )  ..." 

What  the  Stoller  report  actually  says  Is 
that  "GE  win  maintain  this  commitment 
only  through  the  original  contract  comple- 
tion date,  namely  9/30/71."  It  urges  that 
PASNY  require  GE  to  extend  its  responsibil- 
ity for  any  changes  that  the  AEC  requires 
"until  late  1972  or  early  1973."  This  very 
sound  recommendation  is  all  the  more  im- 
portant In  view  of  the  AEC's  clearly  expressed 
reservations.  The  AEC  wont  be  in  a  position 
to  evaluate  the  plant  until  the  later  date  and 
should  PASNY  fall  to  get  GE  to  extend  its 
commitment,  PASNY  will  be  stuck  with  the 
costs  of  Improvements  and  modifications  re- 
quired by  the  AEC. 

"Stoller  letter  to  PitzPatrlck,  March  14. 
1968,  page  5. 

"PASNY  Annual  Report,  1968,  page  11. 

"FitzPatrick,  speech,  January  28.  1969, 
page  7. 

"PASNY  Annual  Report,  1968,  page  12. 

PASNY's  annual  report  stresses  "all  of  the 
main  power  producing  systems  of  the  Au- 
thority's plant  are  independent  of  the  exist- 
ing Nine  Mile  Plant  of  Niagara  Mohawk  but 
provisions  have  been  made  to  contract  for  use 
of  special  facilities  such  as  the  main  radio- 
active laboratory,  the  radioactive  laundry  and 
the  over-all  site  radioactivity  monitoring 
facilities." 

-•«AEC  letter  to  Richard  L.  Ottinger.  April 
22,  1969. 

='Wm.  S.  Chapln  memorandum,  March  13. 
1968,  pages  11  and  12. 

==■  FitzPatrick  letter  to  Richard  L.  Ottinger, 
February  21,  1969,  page  5. 

=»  PASNY  Annual  Report,  1968,  page  11. 

"  ntzpatrick,  speech,  January  28,  1969. 
FitzPatrick,  statement,  March  17,  1969:  "I 
explained  to  the  audience  tbat  this  overall 
savings  could  be  estimated  on  the  sole  basis 
of  costs  escalating  at  the  rate  of  3^%  per 
year  on  $220  milUon  rounded  out  over  the 
two  years  that  would  be  gained  by  reason  of 
the  contracts." 

*  Stoller  Report,  page  8. 

»  ibid. 

"  ibid. 
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TROOP  WITHDRAWAL— HOPEFULLY 
THE  BEOINNINa  OF  THE  END 


HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 


OF   MAaSACHUSBIla 

IN  THE  HOtrSS  OP  RKPBKSXNTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  June  11.  1989 

Mr.  DONOHX7E.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  thoee 
of  lis  In  the  Congress  who  have  intro- 
duced legislation  calling  for  the  orderly 
withdrawal  of  American  military  forces 
In  Vietnam  and  to  all  Americans  who 
have  long  been  advocating  such  with- 
drawal, the  President's  very  recent  an- 
nouncement on  this  subject  has  brought 
a  modest  and  moderate  sense  of  gratifi- 
cation. 

Most  of  us  well  realize  the  tremendous 
complexities  involved  in  this  vitally  im- 
portant matter,  and  none  of  us  expect  an 
overnight  miracle  accomplishment. 
However,  we  do  very  strongly  hold  to  the 
conviction  from  experience  that  without 
a  beginning,  there  Is  no  ending.  We  com- 
mend the  President's  first  step  action  and 
appreciating  the  Immense  burdens  of  his 
ofllce,  we  pray  that  the  Almighty  will  ex- 
tend His  wisdom  and  guidance  to  the 
President  in  speeding  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  this  agonizing  Vietnam  war. 

At  this  point.  I  am  pleased  to  include 
a  very  timely  and  thoughtful  editorial  on 
the  subject  of  troop  withdrawal  that  ap- 
peared In  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele- 
gram newspaper  issue  of  last  June  9.  The 
article  follows: 

(From  the  Worcester  Telegram.  Jtine  9.  IMO] 
WmnnuwiNO  28.000  Tsoofs 
President  Nlzon'e  dramatic  announcement 
with  Preeldent  Thleu  of  South  Vietnam  at 
Midway  UlaJid  that  25.000  US.  troops  wUl  be 
withdrawn  from  the  Vietnam  war  by  the  end 
of  August  came  as  the  Oallup  Poll  In  yester- 
day's Sunday  Telegram  showed  that  the 
American  people  are  overwhelmingly  In  favor 
of  such  a  move. 

There  had  been  no  doubt,  anjrway.  that  the 
American  people  are  weary  of  the  war.  and  a 
major  reason  for  Nixon's  election  was  his 
promise  to  move  toward  peace.  The  Presi- 
dent's promise  in  mld-Paclflc  was  a  down 
payment  on  that  pledge. 

True  enough,  the  troope  are  being  with- 
drawn with  the  assent  of  President  Thleu, 
who  says  that  he  told  Nixon  that  there  has 
been  rapid  progress  In  the  training  of  South 
Vietnamese  troops  to  take  over  more  of  the 
actual  0gbtlng.  And,  tme  enough.  Oen. 
Crelghton  W.  Abrama.  head  of  the  forces  in 
Vietnam,  agreed.  Secretary  of  State  Rogers 
had  strongly  Indicated  that  the  troop  with- 
drawal would  come  when  he  said  last  week 
that  the.  Saigon  forces  were  "moving  toward 
more  of  the  combat  burden." 

But  the  withdrawal,  however  welcome  to 
all  Americans.  Is  obviously  a  token  one  that 
seems  to  represent  a  compromise  with  Thleu 
and  with  the  realities  of  the  war  situation. 
Many  had  expected  that  50,000  would  be 
withdrawn.  It  seems  obvious  that  I'bleu  rec- 
ognized that  he  had  to  go  along  with  Nixon's 
withdrawal  plan  after  Secretary  Rogers  em- 
phasized that  the  United  States  was  not 
"wedded"  to  any  particular  regime  In  Saigon. 
Nixon,  for  his  part,  faced  the  bitter  reality  of 
having  Vietnam  caUed  "Nixon's  war"  If  he 
did  not  do  something  quickly  toward  eas- 
ing It. 

Yet  It  Is  much  too  soon  to  throw  one's  hat 
In  the  air  amd  dance  a  victory  Jig.  As  the 
President  emphasized,  the  withdrawal  of 
these  troops  must  be  predicated  on  a  basis 
of  not  threatening  the  lives  of  other  U.S. 
troope  left  in  Vietnam,  the  continued  train- 
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Ing  of  South  Vietnamese,  progress  In  the 
Paris  talks,  and  the  level  of  enemy  activity. 
In  a  sense.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  still  holds  the  cards. 
If  Bo  Interprets  the  U.S.  troops'  exit  as  a  sign 
of  weakness,  and  of  American  weariness  with 
the  war.  the  war  oould  go  on  and  on.  The 
American  people  have  been  told  before  that 
the  South  Vietnamese  could  assume  s  larger 
burden  of  the  fighting — only  to  be  dlslUu- 
sloned  latM'. 

President  Nixon  stressed  that  "no  action 
wlU  be  taken  which  endangers  the  attain- 
ment of  our  objective,  the  right  of  self- 
determination  for  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam." The  troop  withdrawal  Is  welcome  news; 
It  should  add  Immeasurably  to  the  Nixon 
popularity  But  the  war  goes  on.  WUl  Ho  now 
promise  to  withdraw  25.000  of  his  troops  from 
South  Vietnam?  That  may  be  the  key  ques- 
tion. 


June  11,  1969 


TOYS  THAT  CAN  CRIPPLE  AND 
EVEN  KTT.T. 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or    PMOfSTI-VANlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  10,  1969 

Mr.  EILBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  article  wtilch  appeared  in  the 
Parade  magazine  this  past  weekend  un- 
der the  title.  "Toys  That  Can  Cripple  and 
Even  Kill."  The  article  documents  quite 
well  the  case  which  I  and  other  Mem- 
bers have  been  trying  to  make  in  behalf 
of  legislation  we  have  sponsored  to 
amend  the  1966  Federal  Hazardous  Sub- 
stances Act  so  that  the  Secretary  of 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  will  have  the  authority  to  pre- 
clude dangerously  designed  toys  and 
other  articles  intended  for  use  by  chil- 
dren from  the  marketplace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  Insert  the  article  in  the  Record  to- 
gether with  the  testimony  which  I  gave 
to  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  Subcommittee  on  Commerce 
and  Finance,  on  the  hazardous  toy  bill: 

Tots  That  Can  Cupplx — and  Evzm  Kn.i. 

Washinoton.  D.C. — The  nation's  toy  coun- 
ters gristle  with  menacing  playthings,  which 
may  be  every  bit  as  lethal  as  they  look.  Chll- 
drea  can  arm  themselves  from  a  chilling 
arsenal  of  make-believe  weapons  to  act  out 
the  violence  they  watch  on  TV.  To  add  to  the 
realism,  cap  pistols  have  exploded  In  the 
eyes  of  kindergarten  Matt  Dillons:  swUt. 
rubber-tipped  arrows  have  Impaled  moppet- 
warrtors,  the  co%'erlng  has  worn  off  rubber 
swords,  exposing  razor-sharp  metal  edges 
underneath. 

One  company  produces  do-it-yourself 
bomb  kits,  complete  with  casings,  chemicals, 
fxises  and  Instruction?  on  bow  youngsters 
can  make  their  own  gunpowder.  Even  the 
most  Innocent-appearing  toys  may  contain 
buUt-ln  booby  traps.  A  Dtsney-faoed  riding 
giraffe  kneels  over  and  sends  toddlers 
sprawling  on  their  little  faces.  A  cuddly 
teddy  bear  has  eye  prongs  that  a  baby  can 
pluck  out  and  convert  Into  miniature  bayo- 
nets. Stuffed  r&bblts  and  baby  rattles  can 
be  pulled  apart,  unsheathing  ugly  stickpins. 

Complaints  from  parents  moved  Congress 
In  1966  to  pass  the  Child  Protection  Act, 
which  was  supposed  to  outlaw  hazardous 
toys.  Under  the  new  law,  federal  authorities 
have  barred  from  the  toy  stores  such  dan- 
gerous delights  as  dolls  stuffed  with  flam- 
nxable  gun  ootton,  bright  beads  made  of 
poisonous  jequlrlty  beans,  revolvers  that  Are 


abrasive  gas,  aiul  jriay  tunnels  oovered  with 
flammable  fabric. 

Yet  the  law  Is  loosely  worded,  and  the  en- 
forcement has  been  spotty.  Toymakers  are 
still  turning  out  trlnklets  and  trifles  that 
slash,  puncture,  bum,  shock,  choke,  malm 
and  even  kill  thousands  of  children  each 
year.  The  casualty  rate  from  toys  can  only 
be  surmised  from  the  accident  statistics.  A 
staggering  17  mlUlon  children  are  Injured 
and  another  15,000  die  from  accidents  each 
year  In  America.  No  doubt  a  lilgh  percentage 
of  these  accidents  are  caused  by  faulty  play 
equipment.  It  Is  known,  for  example,  that  a 
mUllon  children  are  Injured  annually  In  bi- 
cycle accidents  alone.  Another  600.000  are 
hurt  on  swings,  200,000  on  slides,  100,000  on 
tricycles  and  50,000  on  seesaws. 

Biiiua  noNT 

America's  toy  industry  does  a  whopping 
$3  bllUon  business  a  year.  The  bitter  Irony 
is  that  products  intended  to  bring  pleasure 
to  the  short-pants  and  pigtail  set  so  often 
bring  pain  Instead.  Not  aU  dangerous  toys, 
of  courbe,  are  made  In  the  U.S.A.  Many  are 
Imported  from  Japan  and  Oermany.  Some  of 
the  worst  are  shipped  to  this  country  from 
Hong  Kong. 

Ultimately,  however,  these  toys  make  their 
way  to  downtown  department  stores  and 
neighborhood  shopping  centers  acroea  the 
country.  A  PARADE  survey  found  toy 
counters  stacked  with  merchandise  that  has 
been  branded  unsafe  by  government  wit- 
nesses. These  range  from  a  baby  crib  so  badly 
designed  that  It  has  cost  several  Infant  lives 
to  a  toy  oven  that  heats  200  degrees  higher 
than  the  average  home  oven.  At  one  depart- 
ment store,  a  dangerous  crib  was  far  outsell- 
ing a  safe  crib.  Eixplalned  the  manager  with 
a  shrug:  "The  safe  crib  is  more  expensive 
and  cant  compete." 

One  crib-playpen,  called  Kiddle  Koop,  has 
a  heavy  top  to  prevent  the  child  from  escap- 
ing. The  lid  is  held  down  by  plastic  straps 
which  stretch  In  warm  weather.  This  some- 
times permits  the  child  to  squeeze  his  head 
between  the  lid  and  the  railing.  A  pastor  in 
WellsvUle,  Ohio,  and  a  policeman  In  Miami 
complained  that  their  babies  were  strangled 
In  this  manner.  The  Miami  coroner  reported 
to  the  National  Conunlsslon  on  Product 
Safety  that  he  bad  seen  11  such  cakes.  When 
the  president  of  the  company  was  asked  to 
testify  he  refused  to  appear. 

Still  on  the  market,  too,  is  the  Little  Lady 
oven,  which  Sen.  Prank  Moss  (D.,  Utah)  com- 
plains "reaches  higher  temperatures  than 
does  my  wife's  stove."  The  commission  claims 
it  not  only  heats  to  the  lettuU  temperature  of 
660  degreeb  but  It  Is  capable  of  electrocuting 
a  child. 

The  Suzy  Homemaker  oven,  advertised  as 
"super-safe"  on  three  sides  of  its  carton,  Is 
heated  by  an  electric  light  bulb.  To  keep  the 
price  down,  the  manufacturer  lets  the  pur- 
chaser furnish  his  own  bulb,  which  must  be 
screwed  into  a  socket  that  has  severely 
shocked  a  number  of  chUdren.  Oovenunent 
investigators  charge  that  one  child  was  killed 
by  sticking  his  finger  In  the  socket. 

ELCCTUCAI.   HABABIM 

A  number  of  electrical  toys — plug-In  irons, 
toy  toasters,  monster-making  machines — 
have  turned  out  to  be  electrical  hazards.  Por 
Instance,  a  toy  com  popper,  which  must  be 
washed  or  sponged  after  using.  Instantly  be- 
comes a  hazard  upon  wetting. 

Another  popular  toy,  known  as  Etch-a- 
Sketch.  provides  what  appears  to  be  a  plas- 
tic surface  for  chUdren  to  draw  upwn.  Ac- 
tually, this  is  a  highly  breakable  glass  ptanel, 
which  has  caused  some  bad  cuts  The  Minne- 
apolis law  firm  of  Leonard,  Street  and  Deln- 
ard  alone  have  14  cases  pending  against  the 
manufacturer.  A  sUvery  substance,  used  in 
the  Etch-a-Sketch  toy,  has  also  branded 
some  children  with  Instant  tattoos.  Wrote 
Dr.  Henry  3.  Patton  of  Oakland,  Calif.,  to 
the  manufacturer:  "We  would  like  to  know 
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what  substance  of  the  silvery  nature  is  used 
in  this  toy.  Is  It  mercury,  sUver,  or  is  it  a 
carbon  of  some  type?  The  family  is  very  \in- 
happy  aa  the  chUd  has  a  pigmented  tattoo 
.  .  .  Please  let  me  know  what  substance  Is 
used  so  I  can  tell  the  family  what  to  ex- 
pect." 

In  PhUadelphla,  11  children  had  to  have 
one-inch  darts  removed  from  their  lungs 
when  they  inhaled  Instead  of  blowing  out  the 
darts  through  a  plastic,  toy  jungle  weapon 
called  the  Zulu  blowgun.  An  estimated  6 
million  have  been  sold. 

PIHRCED     SCALP 

A  woman  wrote  from  Lake  View  Terrace, 
Calif.,  to  Sen.  Allan  Cranston  (D.,  Calif.) 
that  her  6-year-oId  daughter's  scalp  was 
pierced  by  a  bow  and  arrow  set.  The  bow 
delivered  the  arrow  with  such  force  that 
the  wooden  stem  rammed  through  the 
rubber  suction  cup  into  the  little  girl's 
head. 

A  Shelbourne  Falls.  Mass.,  man  complained 
that  his  9-year-old  boy  was  blinded  in  one 
eye  by  an  exploding  cap  device,  constructed 
of  a  weighted  feather  vrlth  a  metal  cover- 
ing. Another  complaint  charged  that  an  8- 
year-old  New  York  boy  almost  lost  an  eye 
playing  with  the  Milton  Bradley  time  bomb 
game. 

Playground  sets  have  precipitated  a  host 
of  complaints.  Typical  is  this  letter  from  an 
alarmed  mother:  "We  recently  purchased  a 
gym  set — swingsc  sliding  board.  The  caged 
top  had  room  to  trap  a  child's  head.  As  a 
result,  two  of  our  children  nearly  hung  them- 
selves." 

There  is  an  appalling  collection  of  com- 
plaints from  parents  of  children  who  have 
been  injured  by  dolls  pierced  with  hidden 
spikes,  animals  stuffed  with  flammable  mate- 
rial, balloon  toys  that  easily  burst,  and  other 
playthings  that  backfire. 

To  remove  these  unsafe  toys  from  the  mar- 
ket. Senator  Moss  has  Introduced  legislation 
that  would  tighten  the  1966  law. 

In  New  York,  the  Toy  Manufacturers  of 
America,  Inc.,  said:  "Through  our  safety 
standards  committee,  we  have  pioneered  the 
establishment  of  toy  safety  standards  for 
many  years.  Thus,  Instead  of  opposing  toy 
safety  legislation,  the  association  recently 
sent  a  delegation  to  Washington  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  presenting  specific  toy 
safety  standards  for  Inclusion  in  proposed 
safety  laws." 

American  parents  wait  hopefully. 

Statement  or  Ro>RESENTATrvE  Joshua  En,- 
Bt.o,  OF  Pennsylvania,  on  H.R.  7509,  H.R. 
7621.  AND  H.R.  8377,  To  Amend  the  Ped- 

EXAL     HaZARDOCS     SUBSTANCES     ACT,     BEFORE 

THE  House  Intexstate  Commerce  CoMMrr- 
TZE.  SuBcxDMMrrrEE  ON  Commerce  and  Fi- 
nance, Mat  20,  1969 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee, It  is  with  distinct  pleasure  and 
a  strong  sense  of  duty  to  the  children  of  this 
nation  that  I  apptear  before  you  today  to  tes- 
tify in  behalf  of  the  legislation  you  are  now 
considering  to  amend  the  Federal  Hazardous 
Substances  Act  so  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare will  have  the  authority  to  preclude  dan- 
gerously designed  toys  or  other  articles  In- 
tended for  children's  use  from  the  market- 
place. This  legislation  would  amend  the  sec- 
tion of  the  Hazardous  Substances  Act  re. 
latlng  to  "banned  hazardous  substances"  to 
permit  the  Secretary  by  regulation  to  elimi- 
nate from  interstate  commerce  any  toys  or 
products  to  be  used  by  children  which  have 
electrical,  mechanical  or  thermal  hazards. 
This  legislation  was  drafted  by  the  National 
Commission  on  Product  Safety  and  I  com- 
mand them  for  their  effort. 

I  have  submitted  an  earlier  statement  on 
legislation  which  the  Subcommittee  is  con- 
sidering to  extend  the  life  of  the  Commission 
so  that  it  might  complete  Its  assigned  tasks 
so  I  will  not  elaborate  on  this  point  here.  I 
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only  reiterate  what  I  said  in  that  testimony 
on  the  excellent  work  which  the  Commission 
is  doing  for  all  of  us  consumers  and  the  ab- 
solute necessity  that  this  work  be  continued. 

Under  present  law,  the  categories  of  toy 
Imzards  which  children  are  protected  against 
are  only  tvro:  pressurized  and  flammable.  I 
think  that  our  children  deserve  much  more 
protection  than  that.  By  adding  the  addition- 
al categories  Included  In  the  legislation  now 
under  consideration  we  can  get  at  many  more 
additional  hazards  Including  but  not  limited 
to  sharp  or  protruding  edges,  fragmentation, 
explosion,  strangulation,  suffocation,  asphyx- 
iation, electrical  shock  and  electrocution, 
heated  surfaces,  and  unextlnguishable  flames. 

Hearings  which  the  Commission  on  Product 
Safety  held  on  the  subject  of  hazardous  toys 
spotlighted  the  inadequacies  in  the  existing 
hazardous  substances  statute.  These  hear- 
ings revealed  the  seriousness  of  the  problem. 
An  alarming  number  of  seemingly  harmless 
toys  were  found  to  gravely  endanger  the 
health  and  safety  of  unsuspecting  children. 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of  product  safety, 
toys  are  different  from  any  other  products 
on  the  market  In  several  ways:  first,  they  are 
generally  bought  for  the  user,  not  by  the 
user:  second,  the  user  either  cant  or  isn't 
likely  to  read  the  instructions  or  cautions. 
In  this  respect  the  problem  Is  similar  to  that 
faced  by  a  non-English  speaking  user,  a  se- 
rious problem  in  our  country  and  one  which 
receives  not  nearly  enough  attention.  The 
education  of  the  consumer  on  the  toy,  and 
of  the  child,  in  Its  safe  use  is  no  easy  matter. 
It  is  hard  enough  to  educate  the  purchaser 
If  it  is  a  parent.  But,  if  it  is  a  doting  grand- 
parent who  has  long  forgotten,  if  he  ever 
knew,  the  many  ways  that  a  child  can  Inter- 
act with  a  toy.  It  is  doubly  difficult.  Third, 
the  user  Is  frequently  Inexperienced  In  the 
ways  of  things  and  their  properties  so  he 
does  not  allow  for  anti-human  contrariness. 
Fourth,  toys  are  not  necessities  of  life  but 
embellishments  of  It.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  to 
talk  down  the  contribution  that  toys  make 
to  a  child's  growth  and  enjoyment  of  life. 
But  the  argument  that  can  be  made  for  trad- 
ing off  some  safety  risk  for  some  vital 
human  need  cannot  be  made  for  toys  as  it 
has  been  for  some  other  consumer  products. 

Therefore,  in  designing  a  toy  I  believe  the 
manufacturer  has  a  responsibility  to  choose 
materials  and  methods  of  construction  that 
require  a  minimum  of  education  for  the  user 
to  make  It  safe.  Ideally,  it  should  be  child- 
proof, that  Is,  no  imaginable  abuse  by  a  child 
shoiUd  make  it  unsafe.  Anyone  who  has  chil- 
dren win  appreciate  what  a  task  this  Is. 

In  F.  Reed  Dickerson's  Product  Safety  In 
Household  Goods  the  section  on  toys,  re- 
ferring to  a  1961  study  on  toy  safety  In  Flor- 
ida states:  "The  survey  concluded  that,  with 
respect  to  commercial  toys,  injuries  gen- 
erally result  from  misuse".  But,  "misuse  is 
the  order  of  the  day  with  a  toy."  If  the  manu- 
facturer believes  that  his  toy  Is  only  safe 
when  used  as  directed  he  should  say  so  very 
clearly.  But,  as  the  study  states  so  simply, 
"The  manufacturer  naturally  does  not  want 
to  overemphasize  the  significant  hazards  be- 
cause It  tends  to  discourage  a  purchase." 
This  Is  a  classic  situation  for  either  volun- 
tary or  mandatory  regtilation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  your  permission  I 
would  now  like  to  illustrate  the  types  of 
hazards  found  in  toys  with  a  few  case  his- 
tories from  the  files  of  the  National  Com- 
mission On  Product  Safety. 

Dart  blow  gun  (Philadelphia,  Pa.) :  Eleven 
children  had  to  have  small  one  inch  plastic 
darts  removed  from  their  lungs  when  they 
inhaled  them  instead  of  blowing  them  out 
of  a  small  plastic  blowgun.  In  10  of  the  11 
Instances,  although  the  front  of  the  dart 
carries  a  plastic  suction  cup,  the  rear  sec- 
tion was  a  needle-sharp  point. 

Fireworks  (Cleveland,  Ohio) :  A  14  year  old 
boy  lost  both  hands  and  wrists  while  his 
brother,  age  13,  .lost  three  Angers  from  the 
right  hand  and  sustained  t>ermanent  facial 
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scars  after  mixing  a  formula  for  fireworks 
with  maU-order  chemicals. 

Tricycle  (Strafford,  Pa.) :  A  2V4  year  old 
boy  lost  an  eye  when  he  fell  against  the  un- 
protected metal  handlegrlp  of  the  toddler's 
tricycle  on  which  he  was  riding. 

Toy  telephone  (Flushing,  Michigan) : 
Luckily,  a  young  couple  beard  the  choking 
and  crying  of  their  six  month  old  son  In 
time  to  rescue  him  when  he  managed  to 
twist  the  long  cord  of  his  toy  telephone 
around  his  neck.  This  telephone  was  ad- 
vertised as  a  crib  toy. 

Doll  bow  (Downey,  California) :  A  mother 
discovered,  while  attempting  to  replace 
loosened  ornaments,  that  the  bow  on  her 
child's  doll  was  secured  to  the  head  by  an 
inch  long  spike  with  a  handle  which  made 
it  easily  removable. 

Train  game  (Morton,  Pa.) :  While  playing 
with  a  plastic  train  engine  which  blows  up 
balloons  via  the  smoke  stack,  whereupon 
scoring  is  achieved  by  breaking  the  balloons, 
a  young  child's  eye  was  injured  when  a  frag- 
ment of  the  balloon  struck  It. 

Hand  grenades  (Mt.  Vernon,  New  York) : 
Three  14  year  old  boys  were  gathered  to 
make  explosive  devices  out  of  match-heads 
as  per  the  instructions  in  a  mall  order  book- 
let when  one  of  the  grenades  blew  up,  sev- 
ering two  fingers  and  the  top  joint  of  the 
left  thumb  on  one  of  the  trio.  , 

Scooter  board  (West  Hartford,  Conn.)  : 
During  his  first  day  using  this  toy — which 
can  be  ridden  either  as  a  traditional  scooter 
or  with  a  child  lying  down  on  It — a  nine 
year  old  boy  broke  his  permanent  front 
tooth  off  when  the  vehicle  stopped  short. 
Soon  after,  a  five  year  old  friend  met  with 
a  similar  accident.  The  small  wheels  do  not 
permit  the  scooter  to  pass  over  even  small 
objects  in  its  path  and  sharp  stops  are  a 
frequent  mishap,  plunging  the  child's  un- 
protected face  towards  the  pavement. 

Rattle  (Philadelphia.  Pa.) :  A  mother  was 
horrified  to  discover  that  after  a  few  min- 
utes play  with  a  musical  rattle,  her  baby 
had  removed  the  plastic  and  cardboard  top 
from  the  handle  and  uncovered  seven  1'2 
to  3  inch  spikes. 

Rockets  (Ohio):  A  7th  grade  science  en- 
thusiast who  learned  from  another  boy  how 
to  use  match-heads  to  power  toy  rockets  was 
killed  before  his  younger  sister's  eyes  when 
the  missile  blew  up  prematurely  and 
launched  itself  through  his  throat. 

In  addition  to  these  toys,  Mr.  Morris  Kap- 
lan of  the  Consumer's  Union  listed  several 
other  toys  which  CU  found  to  be  hazardous 
in  Its  tests.  One  of  these  I  think  deserves 
mention  here  to  illustrate  some  of  the  real 
"child  maiming"  monstrosities  which  CU 
found  on  local  toy  retaU  merchants'  shelves. 
The  Elmplre  Little  Lady  Oven  heated  up  on 
both  Its  sides  to  200  degrees,  its  top  reached 
300  degrees  and  higher  and  the  Inside  bak- 
ing shelf  reached  660  degrees,  which  as  you 
all  know  is  hotter  than  a  home  oven.  No 
warning  was  contained  on  the  toy  package 
about  the  heat  It  generated  so  that  the 
purchaser  could  make  a  decision  as  to 
whether  his  child  was  old  enough  to  treat 
the  toy  with  the  respect  that  It  deserves 
or  If  the  parent  was  prepared  to  supervise 
the  child  each  time  she  used  it.  This  toy 
was  approved  by  the  Underwriter's  Labora- 
tory because  UL  permits  such  temperatures 
in  a  toy  oven. 

I  could  go  on  Indefinitely  listing  toys 
which  are  unsafe  and  which  the  legislation 
now  being  considered  by  the  Committee 
would  help  take  off  the  market.  However.  I 
believe  the  brief  run  down  I  hjave  given  here 
dramatizes  the  size  of  the  problem  and  the 
necessity  that  we  in  the  Confess  do  what- 
ever we  can  to  eliminate  it    ifer^;. 

Most  recently,  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Product  Safety 
were  of  invaluable  assistance  tc  me  in  dem- 
onstrating to  the  people  of  the  Philadelphia 
area  the  various  types  of  hazardous  toys  on 
the  market.  I  had  the  opportunity  to  appear 
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en  talTtrton  In  PblUdrtphte  moA  dlaran  tb* 
•ubjeot  and.  wltb  tiM  >1t»nee  of  tb«  Cam- 
mlaslon.  I  bad  not  oaly  itM  iMuudotw  tojn 
to  demonstrate  but  alto  tbc  tramendoua  «t« 
p«rUM  of  a  CoouniMlon  staff  mambar  to  aa- 
•lat  me  In  bringing  bome  tba  mavaga  to 
our  viewers.  I  need  not  teU  you  wbat  the 
people  of  Pblladelphla.  who  might  otherwise 
have  purchased  these  toys  and  had  their 
children  Injured  by  them,  think  of  the  work 
being  done  by  the  Cotnmlialon  and  the  leg- 
islation which  Is  now  being  oonsldared. 

The  major  reason  why  the  Child  Protec- 
tion Act  of   l»ae  U  needed   Is   very  simply 
because    tbe   Industry    has   not    adequately 
regulated  ItseU.  I  would  Uke  to  present  here, 
for    the   Subcommittee's  Information   some 
compressed  commentary  on  the  question  of 
the  adequacy  and  proper  role  of  Industry 
aelf-regulatlon  through  voluntary  standards 
Institutions.   There  are  at  least  five   major 
lines  of  Inquiry  which  I  believe  are  essential 
to  treat  U  the  semantic  curtains  and  the  ccv- 
porate  obfuscatlons  are  to  be  cleared  away. 
First,  are  the  procedures  of  the  voluntary 
atandards  groups,  particularly  the  deceptively 
named  United  States  of  America  Standards 
Inatltute    and     Its    member    organizations, 
aerloua^  deficient?  I  believe  they  are.  Various 
•Uqua  generating    deficiencies    characterise 
most  of  these  groups.  Members  of  standards 
committees  are  on  company  missions,  com- 
pany time  and  company  expenses — they  are 
not  there  as  Independent  professional  par- 
ticipants. Minutes  of  the  meetings  of  these 
groups  are  sketchy,  self-aervlng.  suppressive 
of  any  reporting  of  dissenting  views  and  not 
pubUo — In  some  instances  not  even  available 
to  non-committee  members  of   the  alleged 
technical   society.   Standards  are   Issued   by 
these  groups  In  completed  form  without  any 
opportunity  for  non-committee  members  to 
see   and   comment   on    the   draft   proposals. 
Standards  also  are  Issued  without  any  tech- 
nical  explanation   and   references   to   revesU 
the  basis  for  stringency  levels  chosen.  Tba 
consensus    principle    operates    to    permit    a 
alngle  powerful  company  In  an  Industry,  for 
example,  to  block  propoaala  or  serves  to  in- 
sure the  Issuance  of  the  lowest  common  de- 
nominators.   Standards    are   not    graded    to 
encourage  ever  higher  achievement  goals  and 
stimulate  competition.  Standards  are  often 
filled  with  advisory  or  exhcn'tatory  provisions 
that  cloud   tbetr  meaning   tmd  deceive   the 
public.   Procedures   to  ascertain   compliance 
through  Inspection  and  reporting  of  failures 
are  non-existent.  There  la  virtually  no  pro- 
vision  for   Independent   review   of   products 
manufactured  under  Industry  codes.  Finally, 
these  standards  groups  do  not  possess  re- 
search and  testing  faclUtles  and  rely  entirely 
on  Industry  equipment  and  personnel. 

Second,  what  are  the  central  purposes  Oiled 
by  tbest  standards  groups  for  their  respec- 
tive Industries  and  member  companies? 
Singly  or  In  various  combinations  they  pro- 
vide an  authoritative  professional  facade  for 
Industrial  standards  so  as  to  persuade  legis- 
lative and  administrative  regulatory  bodies 
to  adopt  them  verbatim  as  criteria  for  public 
policy  and  adJudlcaUve  decisions — literally 
hundreds  of  these  codes  have  been  lobbied 
Into  law  or  regulation.  They  serve  to  limit 
corporate  liability  in  products  liability  and 
other  lUlgatlon;  squeeze  out  competition  or 
Umlt  the  range  of  competition  between  com- 
panies agreeing  not  to  disagree  before  tbe 
open  force  of  the  market  place;  control  the 
rate  of  innovation  and  its  usage:  generate 
business  as  exemplified  by  the  Underwriter's 
Ijaboratortes:  serve  to  develop  an  anticipatory 
usurpation  of  governmental  functions  by 
concentrating  all  these  standards  groups  un- 
der one  overall  umbrella  called  The  United 
Statea  of  America  Standards  Institute  which, 
with  unparalleled  presumption,  assumes  one 
of  Its  purposes  to  be  "representative  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  International 
standardisation  organizations  concerned  with 
civilian  safety,  trade  and  commerce,  except 
aa  otherwlsa  provided  by  treaty."  It  also  com- 
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promlsas  governmental  agencies  by  Inviting 
their  mambershlp  and  holding  them  to  se- 
crecy of  mlnutea  and  all  the  rest  Just  Ilka 
tbe  strictures  placed  on  commercial  com- 
panies. 

Third,  how  effective  ara  voluntary  stand- 
ards groups  and  what  determines  the  areas 
they  corer?  There  really  is  no  specific  way  in 
which  the  areas  covered  by  these  groups  are 
determmed.  As  to  their  effactlveneas,  I  can 
cite  an  example  of  a  manufacturer  who  pro- 
duced a  vaporizer  that  was  certified  as  safe 
by  Underwriters  Laboratories,  the  Good 
Housekeeping  Institute  and  Parents  Maga- 
Blne.  Yet  the  product  could  be  easily  tipped 
over  despite  tbe  ads  and  the  material  In  the 
Instruction  booklet  which  said  that  tbe  de- 
vice waa  "tlp-proor*.  "practically  foolproof." 
and  "safe."  Obviously  these  so  called  stand- 
ards groups  were  not  effective  In  preventing 
the  serious  bums  that  several  children  re- 
ceived from  this  device. 

FouKh,  what  are  the  major  disincentives 
which  militate  against  the  setting  of  indus- 
try safety  codes  having  a  high  public  In- 
terest content?  We  all  know  that  stylishness 
and  advertising  commonly  ring  up  more  sales 
than  safety.  Industry  goes  for  the  highest 
premium  on  the  lowest  costs  and  many  of 
these  cost  reductions  or  minimizations  are 
more  related  to  desired  profit  ratea  of  re- 
turn and  quite  remote  from  the  more  touted 
competitive  pressures.  Also,  commitment  to 
existing  plant  technology,  existing  service 
procedures  and  habits  of  doing  business  mili- 
tate against  tooling  up  for  conversion  to  the 
production  of  a  safe  product. 

Fifth  and  last,  bow  can  the  public  Interest 
be  served  In  standards  for  safety  process? 
However  they  are  written,  safety  codes  place 
a  certain  general  value  on  human  life  and 
limb  by  making  a  Judgment  on  the  level  and 
coverage  of  the  technology  or  technique  to 
be  employed.  From  the  testimony  I  have 
presented  today,  I  feel  it  should  be  abun- 
dantly clear  that  the  toy  manufacturers  of 
thU  nation,  as  a  general  rule,  have  not  placed 
a  very  high  value  on  the  lives  and  limbs  of 
our  children. 

What  typea  of  InsUtutlons  In  a  democratic 
society  are  best  equipped  to  collect  the  mul- 
tiple values  of  commerce  and  the  safety  of 
citizen  consumers  and  resolve  them  under 
due  process  and  with  Justice?  Is  it  the  corpo- 
ration masking  as  a  technical  standards 
group?  Is  it  The  United  States  of  America 
Standards  Institute,  the  Underwriters  Labo- 
ratories, the  Good  Housekeeping  Institute  or 
the  Parents  Magazine?  To  ask  tbe  question, 
I  believe  is  to  answer  it.  The  record  of  volun- 
tary compliance  and  voluntary  setting  of 
standards  codes  has  been  woefully  deficient 
to  the  present  date.  It  Is  clear  that  there 
must  be  changes  In  the  system.  Hearings 
which  the  Commission  On  I»roduct  Safety 
has  held  on  toys  for  example  have  made  it 
all  too  clear  that  the  development  of  compre- 
hensive safety  standards  is  the  key  to  the 
problem  of  product  safety  and  that  the  sys- 
tem of  voluntary  controls  has  been  put  on 
trial. 

We  all  now  should  be  aware  that  protec- 
tion against  hazards  is  not  adequately  pro- 
vided by  the  old  doctrines  and  comforting 
presumptions.  Caveat  emptor  did  not  protect 
the  children  who  were  Injured  by  the  toys 
I  have  discussed  here  today.  They  were  not 
protected  by  the  Underwriters  Laboratory 
seal,  the  approval  of  the  Good  Housekeeping 
Institute  or  Parents  Magazine.  Lawsuits  by 
the  consumer  certainly  are  not  the  answer 
since  these  suits  can  only  compensate  an  In- 
dividual victim.  The  cost  of  such  suits  is  so 
high  that  an  attorney  must  expect  to  get  at 
least  a  tlO.OOO  Judgment  or  setUement  to 
make  the  case  worthwhile. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  membars  of  the  Sub- 
committee. I  am  not  under  the  Illusion  that 
we  can  protect  the  consumer  merely  through 
tbe  enactment  of  legislation.  We  must  do 
two  things  additionally.  We  must  prod  tbe 
enforcement  agencies  who  are  charged  with 
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Implementation  of  this  legislation  Into  real- 
ising that  they  must  enforce  tbe  law;  they 
must  not  be  timid  about  asking  for  addition- 
al authority;  and  they  must  not  pay  homage 
to  or  be  taken  in  by  the  deoeptlveneas  of 
groups  such  as  tbe  United  Statea  of  America 
Standards  Institute.  Also,  we  must  make  sure 
that  agencies  such  aa  the  National  Com- 
mlsaion  on  Product  Safety  are  continued  so 
that  Industry  will  be  encouraged  to  clean  Its 
own  house.  No  matter  how  It  is  achieved,  be 
It  through  effective  Industry  self-regulation 
In  cooperation  with  the  government  rather 
than  vice  versa,  or  through  governmental  au- 
thority alone,  something  must  be  done  to 
protect  the  consumer.  And,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
believe  that  the  time  for  Invective  against 
Industry  for  Its  failures  in  this  respect  Is 
fast  drawing  to  a  close.  Something  bss  to  be 
done  and  it  has  to  be  done  soon. 

The  legislation  you  are  oonslderlng  today 
should  be  acted  upon  favorably.  If  all  tbe 
Secretary  of  HEW  needs  Is  the  authority  to 
proceed  against  manufacturers  who  manu- 
facture dangerous  toys  or  other  articles  In- 
tended for  children's  use  for  the  marketplace, 
then  we  must  give  It  to  him  and  then  see 
that  he  uses  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nity to  appear  before  you  today  and  testify 
in  behalf  of  the  ChUd  Protection  Act  of  1989. 
If  I  have  seemed  a  little  vehement  in  my 
testimony,  it  Is  because  I  am  alarmed  at  the 
magnitude  of  the  haaardous  toys  problem. 
If  we  do  not  act  to  correct  this  situation, 
we  will  have  far  fewer  beneficiaries  of  all  the 
other  legislation  considered  by  the  Congress. 


REV.  WILLIAM  J.  UNDER 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

or  mw  jKasxT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  11.  1969 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
22,  1969,  the  Reverend  William  J.  Under, 
of  Queen  of  Angels  Church  In  Newark. 
N.J..  appeared  before  the  Independent 
Offices- Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  Father  Linder.  who  is 
a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
New  Community  Corp.  of  Newark,  has 
long  been  active  in  efforts  to  secure  bet- 
ter living  conditions  for  the  poor  of  his 
city. 

In  his  thoughtful  presentation.  Father 
Linder  stressed  the  need  for  adequate 
funding  of  two  Federal  housing  pro- 
grams which  he  believes  can  be  of  great 
value  in  rebuilding  our  Nation's  urban 
centers:  rent  supplements  and  below 
market  interest  rates  for  mortgage 
money.  The  administration  has  requested 
that  the  former  be  fimded  at  nearly  its 
full  authorization  for  fiscal  1970.  How- 
ever, I  regret  that  despite  the  automatic 
availability  of  $500  million  in  fiscal  1970 
for  below  market  interest  rates  for  mort- 
gage money,  the  administration  has  ad- 
vised Congress  it  favors  abolition  of  tills 
program. 

I  commend  Father  Linder's  excellent 
testimony  to  both  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  and  to  the  appropriate  officials 
in  the  executive  branch : 
Statement  WrrH  Racaao  to  Hottsinc  Appko- 

paiATioNS,   Rkt.   Wilxaam  J.   Ldtdbi,  New 

CoMMuwiTT  Coar.,  New  ask.  N.  J. 

The  New  Community  Corporation  is  an 
organization  of  reaidenta  of  Newark  incorpo- 
rated under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  New 
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Jersey  aa  a  non-profit  organization  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  good  housing  for  the 
people  of  Newark's  central  ward. 

The  area  chosen  consists  of  some  of  New- 
ark's worst  slums  covering  fourteen  blocks. 
Within  theee  fourteen  blocks  are  over  sev- 
enty abandoned  buildings  with  several 
blocks  without  even  a  single  standard  build- 
ing. Most  of  the  buildings  are  fire  traps  and 
many  are  without  a  central  heating  system 
which  only  increases  the  danger  of  fire.  Most 
of  the  buildings  contain  numeroiu  bousing 
violations.  It  is  In  this  same  area  that  I  virlt- 
nessed  as  a  priest,  tbe  death-  of  a  six  week 
old  Infant  from  pneumonia  in  an  unheated 
apartment  during  a  cold  December  day.  One 
such  experience  is  all  a  person  needs  to 
convince  him  of  the  need  for  decent  hous- 
ing. 

On  the  north  boundary  are  the  fifty-seven 
acres  of  land  being  prepcu«d  for  the  new 
Medical  School,  a  stark  contrast  between 
tbe  tired  old  buUdlngs  which  imprison  our 
people  and  the  six  million  dollars  spent  in 
temporaTy  quarters  fen-  a  medical  school.  A 
sharp  contrast  which  demonstrates  our 
values. 

The  answer  here  as  anywhere  is  for  the 
Federal  government  to  make  possible  the 
means  by  which  a  community  can  solve  its 
own  problems.  There  are  many  ways;  two  of 
these  are  below  market  interest  rate  for 
mortgage  money  and  the  rent  supplement 
program.  Without  these  tools  we  can  not  per- 
tcam  the  task  ahead  of  us. 

Recently  I  h4d  the  opportunity  of  spend- 
ing two  weeks  in  Holland  and  Germany  to 
study  the  programs  they  used  to  solve  their 
hou^ng  needs.  Both  programs  are  employed 
throughout  Europe.  In  fact,  the  rent  sut^le- 
ment  program  is  far  adv-anced  to  the  pro- 
gram we  have  here  in  the  United  States. 
Their  experience  is  valuable  to  us  for  they 
have  foiuid  that  rent  supplement  gives  those 
of  limited  income  the  fiexibillty  to  find  suit- 
able shelter.  It  also  encourages  non-profit 
groups  to  form  to  solve  the  housing  needs  of 
people  of  every  financial  means.  In  fact,  I 
found  it  interesting  that  while  we  in  the 
United  States  spend  endless  time  debaUng 
whether  every  person  is  entitled  to  decent 
housing,  some  of  the  nations  of  Europe  ac- 
cept the  principle  that  every  person  has  a 
right  to  decent  shelter  and  spend  their  time 
In  seeking  the  method  or  the  means  of 
achieving  this  goal.  Evidently  we  have  not 
matured  to  this  point. 

Together,  we  will  be  able  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem. But  together  means  that  there  are  funds 
available  in  our  federal  programs  sufficient 
to  do  the  Job.  We  cannot  begin  to  build  for 
people  of  limited  iiuxxne  without  the  assist- 
ance of  these  two  federal  programs.  If  there 
are  no  funds  available  for  programs  of  such 
humane  value.  It  Is  certain  that  there  will 
never  be  many  "New  Communities"  in  place 
of  the  inhuman  conditions  of  housing  now 
preaent. 

Finally,  support  for  decent  housing  does 
not  lie  only  in  the  urban  centers.  Our  ex- 
perience is  that  most  regardless  of  their  po- 
litical convictions  believe  in  decent  shelter 
for  all.  I  represent  the  New  Community  Cor- 
poration, a  group  from  center  city  Newark. 
Howevo-.  the  State  of  New  Jersey  Jaycees 
have  formed  the  New  Community  Founda- 
tion, also  a  non-profit  organization  but  of 
white  suburbanites  who  support  the  New 
Community  concept.  Tbe  Fy}undatlon  in  less 
than  two  months  has  rallied  over  2,000  sub- 
urbanites In  our  fifteen  communities  to  fi- 
nancially and  politically  support  a  program 
of  housing  for  the  central  part  of  Newark. 
This  federation  of  people  interested  In  hous- 
ing in  the  dty  is  growing  faster  than  any 
other  group  in  tiie  sUt«  and  indicates  the 
feelings  of  the  majority  of  tbe  people. 

Tbe  New  Community  Corporation  wlU 
build  sound  bousing  for  the  people  of  New- 
ark because  our  people  in  tbe  city  will  work 
lor  it,  the  suburbanites  will  support  us  and 
our  repreaentaUves  reflecUng  the  gravity  of 
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a  real  m<wal  issue  will  provide  the  necessary 
programs  with  sufficient  public  money  as  to 
make  these  programs  meaningful. 

Constantly  we  read  In  the  newspapers  tbe 
appeal  from  our  representatives  In  Washing- 
ton, the  President  Included,  calling  for  peo- 
ple of  good  will  to  Join  together  In  meeting 
the  problems  of  ova  country.  We  have  done 
this,  now  we  await  your  response. 


HARRY  J.  ROMANOFF  HEADS  LIST 
OF  DISTINGUISHED  CHICAGO  TO- 
DAY RETIREES 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    n.UNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  11,  1969 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  within 
the  past  few  days  nine  outstanding  em- 
ployees of  Chicago  Today  have  started 
their  very  well-deserved  retirement. 

Their  leaving  the  active  field  of  Chi- 
cago journalism  creates  a  void  which  will 
take  many  years  to  fill. 

Heading  this  list  Is  the  very  illustrious, 
highly  respected,  and  superbly  talented 
Harry  J.  Romanoff,  who  has  been  night 
city  editor  of  the  Chicago's  American 
and  now  its  successor,  Chicago  Today, 
for  more  years  than  anyone  can  re- 
member. 

Romanoff  is  legendary. 

There  has  never  been  anyone  like  him 
in  American  journalism  and  I  think  it  is 
safe  to  predict  that  there  will  never 
again  be  anyone  like  him. 

As  night  city  editor,  Romanoff  has 
never  hesitated  to  call  anyone  anywhere 
in  the  world  if  he  thought  he  could  de- 
velop a  fresh  lead  or  a  new  development 
in  a  story  for  the  morning's  edition. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  public  official 
of  stature  in  this  country  who  has  not 
experienced  a  nocturnal  call  from 
Romanoff  In  the  middle  hours  of  the 
night  asking  about  some  details  r^ard- 
ing  a  story  that  "Romie"  was  developing. 

Romanoff  is  the  very  essence  of  the 
high  spirit  of  competition  which  has 
made  American  journalism  the  safe- 
guard in  our  society  that  no  constitu- 
tion in  itself  can  provide. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  think  that  in  his 
retirement  Romanoff  wiU  give  up  his 
journalistic  interests  and  I  am  sure  that 
for  many  years  to  come  we  will  see  the 
■skillful  hand  of  Romanoff  exert  its  in- 
fluence on  the  American  scene. 

Along  with  Mr.  Romanoff,  those  who 
are  retiring  after  50  years  of  service  were 
Leo  Fischer,  sports  editor;  Charles  H. 
Keller,  assistant  chief  photographer; 
Luther  W.  "Mike"  Meredith,  i-eporter 
and  rewrite  man. 

T^ose  who  have  passed  the  42-year 
mark  included  Warren  Brown,  sports 
columnist  and  Basil  "Gus"  Talbott,  re- 
write man. 

Milton  R.  Hart,  day  telegraph  editor, 
has  been  on  the  job  35  shears;  Mrs.  Doto- 
thy  TTiompson,  food  editor,  30  years;  and 
Miss  Martha  McGinn,  secretary  to  the 
publisher,  15  years. 

Last  week  more  than  600  friends  and 
colleagues  of  this  team  of  youthful  re- 
tirees honored  them  witii  a  retirement 
party  in  Chicago. 
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I  am  taking  theiliberty  today  to  include 
in  my  remarks  tnfe  story  of  this  spectac- 
ular party,  whicll  appeared  In  Chicago 
Today  last  Wednesday. 

Each  one  of  thfse  excellent  journalists 
has  written  his  own  chapter  in  American 
history. 

Mike  Meredith  is  one  of  the  best  re- 
write men  this  countiy  ever  produced 
and  I  know  I  speak  for  all  the  employees 
at  Chicago  Today  when  I  say  how  thor- 
oughly he  will  be  missed. 

The  Chicago  Today  article  follows: 

Great  News  Years  for  Nine  Retirees 

(By  George  Murray) 

Some  of  the  great  news  stories  of  the  cen- 
tury were  recalled  by  nine  retiring  employes 
of  Chicago  Today  when  they  were  honored 
last  night  by  their  colleagues  and  friends 
at  a  party  in  Ferrara  Manor,  5609  North  a  v. 
Six  hundred  p>er6ons  attended  the  affair. 

Those  on  the  Job  50  years  or  more  were 
Harry  J.  Romanoff,  night  city  editor;  Leo 
F'lscher,  sports  editor;  Charles  H.  Keller, 
assistant  chief  photographer;  Luther  W. 
[Mike]  Meredith,  reporter  and  rewrite  man. 

Warren  Brown,  sports  coliimnist,  and 
Basil  [Gus]  Talbott,  rewrite  man,  have  both 
passed  the  42-year  mark. 

Milton  R.  Hart,  day  telegraph  editor,  %as 
been  on  the  Job  35  years;  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Thompson,  food  editor,  30  years,  and  Miss 
Martha  McGinn,  secretary  to  the  publisher. 
15  years. 

Romanoff,  whose  countless  news  beats 
rank  him  with  the  great  newspaper  men  of 
all  time,  recalled  as  one  of  his  greatest 
stories  the  murder  of  eight  student  nurses 
In  a  south  side  dormitory  in  the  early  hours 
of  July  14,  1966. 

The  City  News  bureau  bulletin  came  a 
few  minutes  before  deadline  on  the  first 
edition.  Romanoff  phoned  tbe  nurses'  dor- 
mitory at  2319  E.  100th  St.,  and  talked  to 
the  first  detective  on  the  scene. 

In  minutes,  Romanoff  had  every  detail 
of  the  night  of  horrpr  as  recalled  by  the 
lone  survivor,  a  FtUpHio  nurse,  Miss  Cora- 
zon  Amurao.  He  learned  how  eight  young 
girls  had  been  stabbed  or  strangled  by  an 
Intruder. 

Those  details,  hurriedly  written  for  the 
first  edition,  proved  correct  in  the  subse- 
quent trial  and  conviction  for  tbe  murders 
of  Richard  F.  Speck,  now  In  prison  await- 
ing outcome  of  his  appeal. 

Fischer  recalled  the  football  game  be- 
tween Notre  Dame  and  Ohio  State  at  Col- 
umbus, O.,  Nov.  2,  1935.  When  the  3d  quar- 
ter ended,  Ohio  was  leading  13  to  0,  but 
the  Irish  scored  in  the  4th  quarter  and 
won,  18  to  13,  with  32  seconds  left  to  play. 

That  story  would  have  been  big  enough, 
but  Fischer  topped  It  next  day. 

Coming  back  to  Chicago  from  South  Bend, 
he  found  himself  with  four  or  five  Notre 
Dame  players.  They  did  not  know  him  as 
a  newspaper  man.  They  talked  about  inti- 
mate details  of  the  behind-the-scenes  play. 

By  discreet  questions,  Fischer  learned 
what  Coach  Elmer  Layden  had  told  his 
players  between  halves.  He  learned  who 
conceived  the  winning  play,  who  called  it, 
and  who  handled  the  ball. 

Fischer  wrote  the  story  that  night  and 
next  day  his  editor  played  it  for  a  full  page 
luider  the  headline,  "Tbe  Inside  Story  of 
Notre  Dame's  Greatest  Victory."  Fischer 
said: 

"I'll  never  forget  it.  The  editor  gave  me  a 
week's  pay  as  bonus." 

Charlie  Keller,  whose  waxed  mustache  has 
graced  every  society  affair  in  Chicago  for 
more  thsm  a  generation,  recalled  "a  wedding 
that  never  came  off." 

Miss  Mary  Landon  Baker,  one  of  the  most 
courted  debutantes  of  her  season,  was  sched- 
uled   to    wed    AUstair    McOormlck    in    tbe 
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Fourth  PrwbytcrUn  ehoreh  on  Jan.  a,  1932. 
Th«  biKto  nerer  stiowwl  up. 

Th*  photognpben  w«n  Mt  up  with  their 
GMnerma  in  th*  Janumry  wUuU,  still  wkltlnc, 
when  the  gueeta  uid  attencUnta  began  to 
lea  re. 

Mrs.  Baker  took  her  daughter  to  Kngland. 
Mrs.  Baker  died  In  Siuaez  In  lOSS.  leaTlng  an 
estate  of  •770,000  divided  equally  between  a 
daughter  In  California  and  the  spinster 
daughter  who  nerer  wed. 

IClsa  Mary  Landon  Baker,  who  had  M  suit- 
or* and  never  did  marry,  died  at  SI. 

Mike  Meredith  remembered  the  spring 
floods  of  1913  on  the  Wabash  and  Ohio 
rivers.  To  reach  the  flood  he  took  a  train  to 
St.  Louis,  a  government  boat  down  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  then  up  the  Ohio  to  Shawnee- 
town. 

Meredith  traveled  with  a  reporter  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  the  late  Ted  Phillips. 

At   Shawneetown.    Meredith    and    Phillip* 
found  ofllclals  of  the  city  and  the  Red  Cross 
who  gave  them  details  of  the  tragedy.  They 
each  rented  an  outboard  motorboat  and  be- 
gan a  race  for  the  nearest  telegraph  station 
at  Washington.  Ind    Meredith  won.  He  said: 
"I  got  the  only  telegraph  operator  In  town 
.  and.told  him  to  send  the  railroad  timetable 
^and,t.Fi^t«  my  story.  I  scooped  Phillips  on 
his  own  trick." 

Talbott  recaUed  the  time  when  bears  be- 
came such  a  problem  to  Wisconsin  farmers 
that  the  state  declared  an  open  season  on 
the  animals  for  huntsmen.  The  editor  sent 
Talbott  to  northern  Wisconsin  to  hunt  bear. 
"When  I  got  there,  I  learned  a  hunting 
license  would  cost  tSO  I  phoned  the  editor 
and  he  told  me  be  would  not  pay  any  such 
fee.  I  Buppoae  I  was  supposed  to  bit*  the 
bear  to  death,"  Talbott  recalled 
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beautiful  and  useful  streams.  "Hie  prolifera- 
tion of  pesticides  threatens  to  upset  the  bal- 
ance of  nature  and  to  leave  poison  residues 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

slstcnce  In  the  highest  traditions  of  vls- 
orous  joumallam.  Today.  I  want  to  ex- 
press to  her  my  thanks  for  having  gone 

the  extra  mile,  on  many  an  occasion  to  '****  "**'  *™*'*  °**°  ■■  '^'^  ■•  *"<""•  And 
assure  proper  coverage  of  issues  in  Con- 
gress with  which  I  have  been  concerned. 
But  let  us  not  dweU  longer  on  her 
great  achievements  of  the  past.  Although 
she  has  recently  become  a  proud  grand- 


the  spread  of  urban  sprawl,  messy  industrial 
areas.  Junkyards,  billboards  and  power  Unes 
gravely  detracts  from  the  amenities  of  life. 
No  doubt  the  public  will  have  a  chance  to 
air  many  views  through  the  Cltlaens'  Advi- 
sory  Conuntttee   on   Environmental   Quality 


mother,  Sarah  will  be  with  us  for  a  long     which  is  to  be  headed  by  Laurance  S.  Rocke 


time  to  come  and  I  know  many  of  my  col- 
leagues will  J<^  me  in  best  wishes  for 
the  continued  satisfaction  of  a  Job  well 
done. 


THE  ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY 
COUNCIL 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF   CALXrOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  11.  1969 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Nixon's  decision  to  establish  a  Cabinet- 
level  Environmental  Quality  Council 
comes  as  welcome  news  to  those  who 
have  been  directly  involved  In  the  flght 
against  pollution  and  other  forms  of  eco- 
logical mismanagement.  Those  who  have 


feller.  Nevertheless,  the  larger  problem  seems 
to  be  to  Infuse  all  governmental  programs 
with  a  policy  of  protecUng  the  enrtronment 
Fortunately  there  Is  agreement  between  the 
White  House  and  leaders  on  Capitol  HIU  on 
the  need  for  legislation  that  will  leave  no 
doubt  of  the  national  intention  to  stop 
fouling  our  living  space. 

Senator  Jackson,  chairman  of  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  has  amended 
his  bin  to  establish  a  national  environmental 
policy  so  as  to  supplement  the  step  the 
President  has  already  taken.  The  bill  would 
declare  a  national  poUcy  of  preventing  and 
eliminating  damage  to  the  environment.  It 
would  seek  to  "assure  for  all  Americans  safe, 
healthful,  productive  and  aesthetically  and 
culturally  pleasing  surroundings";  to  attain 
the  widest  beneficial  use  of  reeoiu-ces  com- 
patible with  conservation  and  protection  of 
the  environment,  and  the  preservation  of 
historic,  cultural  and  natural  values. 

Probably  the  most  significant  aspect  of 
the  bill  Is  that  It  would  recognize  for  each 
person  a  "fundamental  and  Inalienable  right 


served  in  the  front  lines  of  this  battle  „_. 

realize  that  public  apathy  and  bureau-  *"  *  healthful  environment"  and  lmpose°on 

cratic   inertia    have   been   our   greatest  ***'''  *  "'*«P<»»«ibiiity  to  contribute  to  the 

enemies  preservation   and   enhancement   of   the   en- 

_ The  President  demonstrated  both  hi*  "i^ol^^'r^^^to  c^ZZZ"t^\    '^m''*'^ 

But  the  inu^pid  huntsman  hired  a  guide  understanding  of  this  problem  and  his  in  Vh«  i?^lV^^^  ^^  °"*  '"  functions 
who  had  both  a  gun  and  a  hunting  llMnse.  XTTrnmit^lrif  Tr>  jL  ^,m  ^il  ^  iw  ^  "****  "^  "*•  °'^  congressional  poUcy 
Ftor  3  day.  they  tramped  the  wo<^  .^U^  ^Y^^^^!"  ^  '*f  solution  in  setting  up  that  tb„  bill  would  set  up  In  the  past  pro- 
nothing   larger   than   a  squirrel.   Then    the     H^  coundl.  As  he  pointed  out  during  tection  of  the  environment  has  been   no- 


edltor  changed  hU  mind  and  TalboU  returned 
home  empty  handed. 

Milton  Hart  remembered  most  vividly  "the 
nightmare"  of  Friday,  Nov.  33,  1063:  the  day 
President  Kennedy  was  assassinated.  Every 
detail  of  those  buUeUns,  one  following  the 
other,  stands  out  In  Hart's  mind. 

Iilrs.  Thompson  said  she  has  found,  over 
her  years  as  director  of  the  newspaper's  food 
department,  that  readers  are  most  interested 


last  year's  presidential  campaign: 

We  need  a  high  standard  of  living,  but  we 
also  need  a  high  quality  of  life  ...  We  need 
a  strategy  of  quality  for  the  seventies  to 
match  the  strategy  of  quantity  of  the  past. 


body's  business.  Under  thU  proposed  legis- 
lation It  would  become  the  responsibility  of 
every  agency  whose  activities  have  any  bear- 
ing on  the  environment. 

Only  experience  will  point  to  the  precise 
kind  of  organteation  that  Is  necessary.  But 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  that  the     ***•  enactment  at  a  sound  legislative  policy, 
wheels   of    Government   are   moving    at     ^*  authorization  of  research  and  the  pro- 
last  to  put  our  ecological  house  in  order.      ^°°    °^   adequate   trained    per«)nnel   are 
The  work  of  the  Environmental  Quality     ^h^^LJTfV.ti.  ?f"*...f!?P!;-_?.°_''«^ 


i°,^„'!::!^!S?:,i^"?„^"i5':.'!?i7°' «=**••"«»    CouncU  deserves  the  enthusiastic  sup-     ^^JfentTeff^'"''  *"  .uppiementing  the 


gelatine  mold  salads  and  desserts 

Miss  McGinn  said  she  was  most  impressed 
to  find  among  newspaper  workers  "a  gen- 
uine sympathy  for  people  stricken  by  trag- 
edy." She  remembered  the  19M  fire  at  Our 
Lady  of  Angels  school,  the  Speck  murder  of 
eight  nurses,  and  the  assassinations  of  the 
Kennedy  brothers. 


HAPPY  ANNIVERSARY,  DEAR  SARAH 


HON.  RICHARD  WHITE 

or   TCXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  11.  1969 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  there 
•re  a  good  many  Members  of  this  body 
who  would  like  to  join  me  today  In  say- 
ing "Happy  anniversary,  dear  Sarah." 
And,  I  need  not  go  further  for  many  of 
you.  for  you  will  know  I  am  referring  to 
Sarah  McClendon.  who  Is  celebrating 
this  week  her  35th  anniversary  as  a  re- 
porter on  Capitol  Hill. 

Sarah,  who  represents  the  El  Paso 
Times,  one  of  the  great  newspapers  of 
the  Southwest,  has  seen  a  great  deal  of 
history  made  in  those  35  years,  and  has 
reported  It  with  diligence,  skill,  and  i>er- 


port  of  all  Americans. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  would  like  to 
share  two  editorials  praising  the  Council 
with  my  fellow  Members  which  support 
the  President's  decision.  They  are  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  June  3,  and  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  of  Jime  4: 
(From  the  Washington  Poat.  June  3.  1068] 

National  Pocict  or  EirviaoMacxirTAL 
PaoTscnoN 

The  chief  question  raised  by  President 
Nixon's  creation  of  a  cabinet-level  Environ- 
mental Quality  Council  Is  whether  It  will  be 
equal  to  the  major  tasks  which  the  country 
faces  In  this  sphere.  The  destruction  of  natu- 
ral raaouroea  and  the  pollution  of  water  and 
air  have  assumed  proporUoaa  which  make 
drastic  action  Impeiatlve.  Many  obeervera 
fear  that  even  a  Council  headed  by  the  Preal- 
dent  and  Including  all  the  Cabinet  heads 
directly  concerned  may  not  be  able  to  re- 
verse the  trends  which  now  threaten  us. 

It  la  not  merely  a  matter  of  cleaning  up 
the  Nation's  rivers  and  attacking  the  prob- 
lem of  smog,  vital  as  these  objectives  may  be. 
The  country  must  wake  up  to  the  fact  that 
the  quality  of  our  Uvlng  space  Is  seriously 
deteriorating  on  a  broad  scale.  Open  space 
Is  gobbled  up  for  superhighways,  airports, 
factories  and  suburban  developments  with- 
out much  thought  of  what  the  consequence* 
will  be  for  both  present  and  future  genera- 
tions. Reckless  use  of  the  land  strips  It  at 
fertility   and   at   the  same   time   fouls  one* 


President's  efforts. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  June  4 

1960) 

Savino  Ottb  EirvnoNicxNT 

Every  step  taken  now  to  protect  mankind's 
physical  environment — to  restore  and  safe- 
guard earth's  atmosphere,  water,  and  natural 
resource*  is  a  move  made  In  an  area  of 
urgency.  For  It  is  unfortunately  true  that 
industrial  development,  the  population  ex- 
plosion, and  humanity's  very  mastery  of  the 
world's  resources  are  threatening,  in  the  long 
run,  to  make  this  planet  uninhabitable. 

So  President  NUon's  appointment  of  a 
Cabinet-level  advisory  group  to  battle  the 
"deterioration  of  the  environment"  Is  tre- 
mendously welcome  news.  Congress  should 
come  along  with  parallel  efforts,  as  by  Sena- 
tor Muskle's  proposed  select  committee  to 
study  environmental  problems. 

President  Nixon's  committee  will  Include 
himself,  the  Vice-President,  six  Cabinet  sec- 
retaries and  Dr.  Lee  A.  DuBrldge,  White  House 
scientific  adviser,  as  executive  secretary.  A  16- 
member  Citizens  Advisory  Committee,  also 
appointed,  will  bring  nongovernmental  ex- 
pertise Into  the  effort. 

What  Is  needed  Is  a  thorough  awareness 
everywhere  of  how  severely  men  have  pol- 
luted their  surroundings,  and  what  grave 
consequence*  can  ensue  unless  the  drift  la 
reversed.  We  are  told,  for  Instance,  that  In  10 
years  sewage  and  waterbome  waste*  will  be 
sufflctent  to  consiune  all  the  oxygen  In 
America's  main  river  systems.  7*hrough  use 
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at  the  Internal  combustion  engine  man- 
kind is  wafting  skyward  enough  carbon 
dioxide  to  overwhelm  eventually  the  balance 
of  oxygen  In  the  atmosphere.  Enough  DDT 
has  been  loosed  so  that  It  is  discoverable  even 
in  Antarctic  penguins.  California  Is  bull- 
dozing away  Its  richest  arable  land  to  buUd 
housing. 

In  effect,  man's  very  progress  threatens  to 
overwhelm  him.  Fortimately  a  wide  awaken- 
ing is  evident.  But  it  Is  still  not  sufficiently 
realized  that,  from  now  on,  every  Industrial 
development,  every  massive  timber  felling, 
every  major  real  estate  projec*..  every  sur- 
face-stripping mining  operation  will  need  to 
include — In  its  price-tag  and  prospectus — 
the  additional  cost  of  maintaining  the  en- 
vironment safe  from  despoliation.  Sometimes 
that  cost  Is  going  to  be  very  high  if,  for  In- 
stance, rivers  are  no  longer  to  be  sewage 
cesspools. 

Thorough  studies  may  propose  drastic 
remedies.  Dr.  DuBrldge  mentions  the  possi- 
bility that  electric  autos  may  have  to  re- 
place Intemal-combustlon  cars  if  smog  Is  to 
be  defeated.  (Perhaps  even  the  campus  mlll- 
tanu  could  engage  themselves  in  this  en- 
vironment-preserving crusade.)  The  saving 
effort  can  go  forward  vigorously,  and  It 
should.  As  Preeddent  Nixon  remarks:  "To- 
gether we  have  damaged  the  environment  and 
together  we  can  improve  It." 


TO  HONOR  THE  UJ3.  FLAG 


Hon.  G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

Of  Mississn>px 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  11,  1969 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY,  Mr,  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  copy 
of  a  letter  from  a  constituent  and  his 
enclosure: 

Yazoo  Citt,  Mibs., 

June  9, 1969. 
Mr.  Jamxs  D.  Hessuan. 
Managing  Editor,  Armed  Forces  Journal. 
Washinffton.  D.O. 

DzAa  Jiif :  14  June  is  Flag  Day.  On  12  June 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  be  con- 
ducting appropriate  ceremonies  to  honor  the 
192nd  anniversary  of  the  Resolution  of  the 
Continental  Congress  which  authorized  the 
first  Stars  and  Stripes  of  thirteen  stars  and 
thirteen  stripes. 

This  week  Is  a  good  time  to  think  also  of 
the  fact  that  our  Nation  has  had  only  two 
Statutes  on  the  design  of  our  National  Flag 
and  Ensign:  The  Flag  Ism  of  8  January 
1794.  effective  1  May  ITSS  and  Our  Perma- 
nent Flag  Law  of  4  April  1818.  effective  4 
J«Uy  1818. 

The  Journal  has  been  the  Spokesman  for 
the  Services  slnoe  1883.  During  this  span  of 
106  years  (when  you  reach  your  next  birth- 
day in  August  of  1969)  our  VjS.  Flag  has  had, 
pursuant  to  and  in  acoordanoe  with  the  U.S. 
Statute  of  4  April  1818,  effective  4  July  1818, 
15  Stars  added  to  the  union  of  blue  on  our 
Flag  for  the  15  States  which  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union  since  your  first  Issue  of 
publication. 

The  three  laws  on  the  design  of  our  Flag 
are  brief,  interesting  and  Informative.  In  the 
fond  hope  you  will  lay  them  before  your 
readers  I  am  pleased  to  send  you  herewith 
my  "Our  Flag  Laws — A  Chronology". 

A  well-informed  public  Is  America's  great- 
est security. 

Public  relations  is  an  all-hands  Job. 
Hoaacr  W.  Coluns. 
Commander,   US.  Naval  Reserve,  rt' 
tired,  and  former  history  major  from 
the  OU  "Oie  Miss." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

OVK  Flag  Laws — A  Chkonologt 

(By  Comdr.  Robert  W.  Collins,  U.S.  Naval 

Reserve,  Retired) 

THX    STARS    AND    STRIFBB 

Continental  Congress  June  14,  1777: 
Resolved,  That  the  flag  oif  the  thirteen 
United  States  be  thirteen  stripes,  alternate 
red  and  white;  that  the  union  be  thirteen 
stars,  white  In  a  blue  field,  representing  a 
new  oonM«llaUon. 

THE  STAR  SPANGLED  BANNER,  MAY    1,   1795 

U.S.  Flag  Law,  January  8,  1794: 

Be  it  enacted.  That  from  and  after  the  Ist 
day  of  May,  AX).  1795,  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  be  fifteen  stripes,  alternate  red  and 
white.  That  the  Union  be  fifteen  stars,  wliite 
in  a  blue  field. 

Ovu  permanent  fiag  law,  April  1,  1818: 

Be  it  enacted,  That  from  and  after  the  4th 
day  of  July  next,  the  flag  of  the  United 
State*  be  thirteen  horizontal  stripes,  alter- 
nate red  and  white;  that  the  union  have 
twenty  stars,  white  In  a  blue  field.  That  on 
the  admission  of  every  new  State  into  the 
Union,  one  star  be  added  to  the  union  of  the 
flag:  and  tiiat  such  addition  shall  take  effect 
on  the  4th  of  July  next  succeeding  such 
admission. 


SOME  SOUND  AD'VICE  FOR 
SENATOR  McGOVERN 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  nxjNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Wednesday,  June  11,  1969 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
weekend  Senator  George  McGovern  was 
In  Chicago  with  his  commission  on  study- 
ing the  structure  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  and  while  his  basic  mission  is  to 
discuss  ways  to  make  the  Democratic 
Party  more  democratic  and  more  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  the  voters,  obviously 
the  Senator  could  not  resist  a  temptation 
to  inject  himself  into  the  pending  legal 
proceedings  against  those  who  created  so 
much  violence  last  August  In  Chicago. 

Senator  McGovern  drifted  far  afield  of 
his  basic  assignment  and  in  a  manner 
that  clearly  Indicates  his  impatience  with 
the  judicial  process  in  our  Republic.  Sen- 
ator McGovEKN  suggested  that  Mayor 
Daley  use  his  influence  to  drop  the 
charges  against  the  rioters. 

Tliis  is  an  astonishing  suggestion  by 
a  supposedly  respransible  Member  of  the 
other  body.  It  Is  tantamount  to  almost 
publicly  urging  the  mayor  of  Chicago  to 
"fix"  the  trial  of  those  indicted  for  incit- 
ing to  riot. 

To  his  everlasting  credit  and  good 
judgment,  Mayor  Daley  in  effect  told 
Senator  McGovern  to  go  and  jump  into 
Lake  Michigan  with  this  naive  sugges- 
tion. The  mayor  quite  properly  told  the 
good  Senator  that  the  Indictments  have 
been  properly  obtained  and  those  under 
indictment  will  have  due  process  under 
the  law.  If  they  are  iimocent  they  will  ob- 
viously be  freed,  and  If  they  are  guilty 
they  should  suffer  the  penalty  of  the  law. 

Mayor  Daley's  earthy,  good,  common- 
sense  apparently  is  too  far  advanced  for 
some  of  our  ultrasophisticates  who  get 
their  ideas  from  their  marble  temples  in 
Washington. 

These  same  sophisticates,  like  the  good 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  go  around 
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this  country  maligning  Chicago  and  its 
sense  of  justice  when,  in  fact,  maybe  we 
ought  to  look  at  the  concepts  of  justice 
in  South  Dakota  because  maybe  in  South 
Dakota  they  can  fix  grand  jury  indict- 
ments. But  obviously,  this  is  not  the  case 
in  Chicago. 

I  am  astounded  to  think  that  one  who 
goes  around  this  counti'y  preaching  a  new 
concept  of  morality  should  himself  sug- 
gest these  devious  means  to  promote 
what  he  calls  better  harmony  in  the 
Democratic  Party. 

Senator  McGovern,  through  this  very 
foolish  and  tactless  suggestion,  proves 
once  again  how  little  patience  some  of 
the  self-styled  saviours  of  America,  such 
as  Senator  McGovern,  have  with  the 
constitutional  institutions  of  this  great 
Republic. 

There  is  not  an  lota  of  proof  or  any 
suggestion  that  those  currentf  under  in- 
dictment will  in  any  way  be  denied  a  fair 
trial  under  due  process  of  the  law. 

It  is  revealing  that  men  like  Senator 
McGovern  obviously  have  a  double 
standard,  one  for  themselves  and  one 
for  the  other  fellow.  « 

Senator  McGovern  totally  ignores  the 
fact  that  this  entire  proceeding  is  the 
result  of  a  very  extensive  investigation 
by  the  Federal  grand  jury.  These  indict- 
ments were  reported  after  a  great  deal 
of  testimony  and  evidence  was  presented 
to  the  jury. 

Those  indicated  are  now  out  on  l)ond 
and  will  have  their  day  In  court  in  a 
Federal  judicial  proceeding. 

For  the  Senator  to  suggest  that  some- 
how Mayor  Daley  ought  to  use  his  in- 
fluence to  drop  these  indictments  is  to 
make  a  complete  mockery  of  the  judicial 
process  in  this  country.  This  sophomoric 
suggestion  is  pretty  much  par  for  the 
course  on  other  views  and  other  pro- 
posals emanating  from  the  office  of  the 
good  Senator. 

I  strongly  suggest  he  seriously  con- 
sider getting  a  new  set  of  speech  writers 
because  obviously  this  llne'oIs4oglc  which 
he  expoimded  in  Chicago  shows  his  basic 
disbelief  in  the  fundamental,  constitu- 
tional processes  of  this  Republic. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  note  that  the  very 
highly  respected  Chicago  Sun  Times  took 
editorial  comment  of  the  Senator's  pro- 
posal and  in  very  direct  and  meaningful 
terms,  told  him  to  ke^  politics  out  of  our 
courts. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  read  carefully 
the  Sun  Times  editorial  and  then  pro- 
ceed with  the  basic  mission  of  his  Com- 
mission, which  is  to  come  up  with  mean- 
ingful ways  of  strengthening  the  demo- 
cratic process  and  not  dumping  it  to 
political  expediency. 

The  Chicago  Sun  Times  editorial  fol- 
lows: 

Keep  Pouttcs  Otrr  of  Cotjrts 

After  the  street  violence  that  attended  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  last  August, 
we  said  on  this  page  that  there  should  be  no 
legal  sweeping  under  the  rug  of  lawbreaking 
on  both  sides  of  the  police  lines. 

This,  In  effect.  Is  what  Sen.  George  S.  Mc- 
Govern (D-SJ3.)  proposed  In  Chicago  last 
weekend  to  promote  Democratic  Party  har- 
mony. 

Specifically,  McGovern  proposed  that 
Mayor  Daley  encourage  officials  to  dismiss  all 
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Indictments  growing  out  of  tb«  disorder*  ao 
■•  to  "end  tbe  anguUb  and  beal  the  wounds." 

McOovem.  k  professor  of  history  snd  for- 
srnment,  should  recognize  thst  his  propoa*! 
was  unaccepUble  morally  or  legally.  Polltleal 
pressure  on  the  courts  should  not  be  tol- 
erated. A  court  system  free  of  poUtlca  Is  • 
goal  this  newspaper.  McOovem  and  erery- 
one  Interested  in  good  government  has  been 
striving  for. 

With  the  Indictment  of  demonstrators  and 
policemen  the  Judgment  on  the  August  dis- 
orders moved  into  the  courts.  And  there  they 
must  be  dlspoeed  of  according  to  law.  It  may 
be  that  the  speclttc  federal  law  applied 
against  demonstrators  should  b>^' tested  for 
Its  constitutionality  But  all  these  questions 
should  be  hammered  out  in  the  courts. 

Bren  if  he  wanted  to.  Mayor  Daley  does 
not  have  tbe  right  to  grand  amnesty  to  per- 
sons still  under  Indictment  If  the  court  ac- 
tion still  pending  is.  as  McOovem  argued, 
keeplnc  Democratic  Party  wounds  still  open, 
the  best  prescription  Is  swift  Justice,  not 
pollUcal  Interference  with  Justice. 

The  meeting  in  Chicago  was  called  to  dis- 
cuss ways  to  make  the  Democratic  Party 
more  democratic  and  more  responsive  to  the 
neeOrof  the  voters.  We  applaud  those  alms 
«n<>  liope  the  McOovem  commission  can 
concentrate  on  them  without  getting  mired 
In  old  Issues  now  being  handled  In  the 
courts. 


CONCERN  FOR  OLDER  CITIZENS 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

o»  mw  HAMysKns 

W  THE  HOCSK  OP  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  11.  1969 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recenUy. 
Mr.  James  J.  Barry,  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Community  and  Field 
Services  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  delivered  a 
speech  before  the  New  England  area 
conference  of  the  American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons  and  the  National  Re- 
tired Teachers  Association  In  Manches- 
ter. N.H. 

In  his  speech.  Secretary  Barry  pointed 
out  that  there  are  20  million  persons 
age  65  and  over  living  In  the  United 
States  today.  This  group  represents  ap- 
proximately 16  percent  of  our  total  pop- 
ulation. Within  the  next  20  years,  it  is 
expected  that  this  segment  of  our  popu- 
lation will  number  some  25  to  30  million 
persons. 

When  we  realize  that  50  percent  of  all 
couples  age  65  and  over  have  Incomes 
under  $3,000  per  year,  and  that  50  per- 
cent of  all  single  persons  65  and  over 
have  Incomes  under  $1,300  per  year.  It 
becomes  clear  that  the  economic  hard- 
ship Imposed  on  our  older  citizens  has 
reached  scandalous  proportions. 

Bdany  of  us  are  concerned  with  the 
plight  of  those  persons  living  oo  fixed 
incomes  during  a  period  in  which  the 
cost  of  Uvlng  is  rising  at  an  unprece- 
dented rate.  In  the  past,  much  has  been 
done  for  most  Americans  age  65  or  over, 
but.  as  I  know,  that  most  will  agree  that 
much  remains  to  be  done. 

I  think  it  is  significant  that  Congress 
has  exhibited  concern  for  older  Ameri- 
cans by  the  many  bills  Introduced  In  this 
session,  designed  to  alleviate  the  eco- 
nomic problems  of  old  age.  I  think  also 
it  is  significant  that  the  present  admln- 
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Istratlon's  concern  with  the  problems  of 
older  Americans  is  demonstrated. 

Secretary  Barry's  speech  is  both  inter- 
esting and  relevant  to  this  continuing 
Important  domestic  concern,  and  I  In- 
clude it  as  follows : 

OoNsuioni   Saavicaa   roa   Oixmm   AicnucAMS 
(By  James  J.  Barry,  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary   for   Community    and    Pleld   Services. 
Dep  ^rtment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare) 

Mr.  Chairman.  Honored  Ouests.  Ladles  and 
Gentlemen.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the 
Invitation  to  participate  in  your  Important 
Regional  Conference  which  provides  me  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  one  of  the  salient  ac- 
tivities In  government  today,  consumer 
serv'  .  There  are  no  Issues  that  have  a  more 
profound  effect,  or  have  a  greater  relevance 
to  the  elderly  than  the  day-to-day  bread  and 
butter  Items  th»t  are  the  basic  consumer 
acUvttlea  facing  the  nation  today. 

B4ay  I  commend  you  for  your  conference 
locaUon.  the  City  of  Manchester,  the  place 
of  my  birth,  the  Queen  City  of  the  great 
State  of  New  Hampshire,  which  has  received 
national  acclaim  for  Its  meetings  In  the  past 
which  have  dealt  not  only  with  national  but 
with  International  problems  as  well.  There 
Is  no  more  appropriate  setting  to  discuss  ons 
of  HKW's  foremost  programs  and  one  of  the 
nation's  greatest  concertis  than  one's  own 
bailiwick.  Consumer  Issues  cover  a  wide 
range  and  are  of  an  InHnlte  variety,  and  this 
reminds  me  of  an  Incident  which  I  encoun- 
tered recently. 

A  man  In  the  market  for  a  new  oar  saw  an 
advertisement  in  the  paper,  offering  a  IMS 
CadlUac  for  sale  for  tfiO  The  first  day  he 
passed  It  up  as  a  Joke,  but  when  the  ad  ap- 
peared for  the  third  time  he  went  to  look 
at  the  car.  The  address  given  turned  out  to 
be  In  a  beautiful  residential  section  of  the 
city.  The  owner,  an  attractive  elderly  lady. 
showed  him  the  car  and  let  him  drive  It. 
The  car  was  In  perfect  and  Immaculate  con- 
dition, and  so  he  promptly  and  eagerly 
clinched  the  deal.  After  the  bill  of  sale  was  In 
his  hands,  he  couldn't  suppress  his  curiosity 
any  longer. 

"Would  you  mind."  he  asked  the  lady. 
"telUng  me  why  you're  selling  such  a  beauti- 
ful car  for  only  960.  when  It  Is  obvious  you 
could  have  gotten  at  least  •3.600?" 

"Not  at  all."  she  replied.  "In  my  husband's 
wUl  he  left  Instructions  to  deliver  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  his  cadUIac  to  his 
secretary,  who  had  been  so  kind  to  him" 

The  American  A—odatlon  of  Retired  Per- 
sons and  the  NaUonal  Retired  Teachers  Asso- 
ciation have  been  a  positive  force  In  tbe  fore- 
front of  organizations  that  have  championed 
the  rights  of  the  elderly  citizen  and  as  a  oon- 
•luner.  We  are  all  proud  of  the  support  you 
are  giving  in  helping  to  shape  progress  In 
the  area  of  consumer  legislation,  and  your 
assistance  has  definitely  improved  the  social 
service  programs  for  the  senior  citizen. 

I  consider  It  an  honor  also  to  speak  to  you 
at  a  time  when  President  Nlzon  has  again 
proclaimed  the  month  of  May  as  Senior  Cltl- 
BMU  Month.  In  making  his  proclamation,  the 
President  said,  among  other  things.  "I  espe- 
cially invite  tbe  elder  citizens  of  this  Nation 
to  use  this  month  as  a  time  for  re-examining 
the  social  role  which  they  are  playing  and 
the  conditions  under  which  they  live,  and 
I  ask  them  to  share  their  conclusions  and 
recommendatloiu  with  their  countryman." 

I  believe  this  U  a  fitting  tribute  to  the 
senior  citizen.  It  is  also  significant  on  this 
conference  occasion  to  re-emphaslze  the  re- 
quest of  the  President  to  share  with  those  of 
us  In  government  your  thoughtful  and  timely 
conclusions  on  matters  relating  to  the  elderly. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Census  reveals  that  today 
there  are  approximately  20.000,000  Americans 
that  are  over  60  They  comprise  16%  of  the 
adult  populaUon,  but  it  Is  significant  to  look 
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back  and  find  that  In  1900,  the  6S-year-old 
group  constituted  only  4%  of  our  population 
When  we  consider  that  there  are  some 
30.000.000  that  are  currenUy  M  years  of  age 
and  over,  and  that  every  day  an  additional 
800  persons  reach  the  age  of  66  for  a  total  of 
300,CO0  citizens  a  year.  It  la  a  matter  of  major 
significance  Projections  that  have  been  made 
on  population  trends  reveal  that  within  the 
next  20  years  the  older  population  will  in- 
crease to  approximately  26,000,000. 

The  consumer  problems  of  the  elderly  then 
become  clearly  crystallized  when  we  realize 
that  60%  of  couples  over  86  have  Incomes 
under  •3,000  or  that  60%  of  all  sing'le  persons 
over  66  have  Incomes  under  •  1.300  per  year. 
Under  these  distressing  financial  conditions, 
the  need  to  shop  prudently  for  bargains  and 
to  cut  comers  whenever  possible  has  become 
a  way  of  life  for  the  elderly.  During  the  dec- 
ade ahead  It  should  be  the  objective  of  each 
of  you,  together  with  your  organizations,  not 
simply  to  be  concerned  with  longer  life  and 
the  enjoyment  of  material  comforts,  but  to 
look  forward  to  being  useful  and  productive 
members  of  our  society,  each  according  to  his 
own  capability. 

The  consumer  problems  of  the  elderly  are 
a  special  concern  to  this  adminlstratloo.  We 
have  been  analyzing  in  detail  the  reports  that 
have  been  emanating  from  the  U.S.  Senate 
Special  Committee  on  Aging,  and  we  note 
with  concern  that  they  have  listed  Inade- 
quate Income  as  one  of  the  foremost  problems 
facing  most  older  Americans.  The  committee 
reported  that  one- third  of  our  senior  citizens 
live  in  poverty  and  this  is  a  serious  problem 
which  cannot  and  will  not  be  Ignored  by 
your  government. 

The  Administration  is  In  the  process  of 
preparing  Its  recommendations  to  Congress 
for  Increasing  the  social  security  benefits 
which,  when  approved  by  Congress,  will  help 
alleviate  the  pressures  caused  by  Increases  In 
the  cost  of  Uvtng  since  the  last  social  secu- 
rity adjustments. 

With  poverty  come  many  companion  prob- 
lems, many  of  which  relate  to  health.  It  is 
dUturbing  to  note  that  medical  costs  related 
to  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  programs  have 
been  running  excessively  high.  Congress  has 
indicated  Its  concern  over  the  exploited  prac- 
tice* in  the  health  field  that  U  hampering 
an  effective  and  orderly  administration  of 
these  vital  programs  for  the  aged  Within  the 
elderly  population  there  are  additional  fac- 
tors which  make  the  elderly  easy  targets  to 
fraud  and  deception.  Some  of  these  have 
been  cited  by  Doctor  Thomas  Rich,  a  psy- 
chologist from  the  University  of  South  Flor- 
ida. At  a  special  consimier  hearing  conducted 
by  the  Committee  on  Aging  in  Tampa,  in 
1067.  Dr.  Rich,  among  other  things,  had  thU 
to  say: 

"1.  An  Increasing  proportion  of  the  elderly 
population  consists  of  widows.  While  many 
widows  have  limited  income,  many  have 
taken  over  the  management  of  estates  of  all 
sizes  and  must  make  decisions  about  things 
such  as  household  repairs,  automobile  In- 
surance, and  a  whole  realm  of  things  not 
within  their  previous  experience.  They  have 
been  placed  in  a  position  where  they  some- 
times make  questionable  Judgments  about 
ptirchasee  which  may  be  open  to  fraudulent 
claims. 

"2.  Many  elderly  make  purchases  of  drugs 
and  nostrums  in  realization  of  their  doubtful 
value  but  in  the  hope  of  alleviating  painE, 
irritations  and  tbe  cessation  of  the  signs  of 
aging.  Among  the  characteristics  of  the  older 
population  that  affects  the  consumer  picture 
is  the  serious  incidence  of  chronic  Illness. 
According  to  Public  Health  Surveys,  about  4 
out  of  5  people  66  and  over  report  one  or 
more  chronic  conditions." 

Because  of  these  facts,  the  elderly  person 
is  often  a  special  target  for  the  medical  quack 
and  his  'sure  cures."  The  aged,  especially  the 
poor,  tend  to  place  a  great  deal  of  faith  in 
advertUlng.  They  have  the  tendency  to  seek 
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seU-medicatlon  rather  than  professional  help. 
False  and  misleading  advertising  is  twisting 
the  art  of  healing  into  the  art  of  stealing. 
False  and  deceptive  advertising  contains 
Illegally  promoted  therapeutic  and  pseudo- 
therapeutic  devices,  food  supplements  and 
so-called  health  foods.  In  Its  most  blatant 
form,  this  involves  deliberately  falsified  scien- 
tific studies  and  false  promotional  claims  for 
potent  drugs. 

In  a  recent  action  which  received  national 
publicity.  Secretary  Pinch  of  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  eliminated 
a  well  known  and  popularly  used  drug  by 
calling  it  off  tbe  market.  It  was  deemed  to 
misrepresent  its  efficacy  and  its  ability  to 
cure. 

Drugs  have  changed  even  more  than  foods 
during  the  past  20  years.  While  more  of  our 
elderly  citizens  are  taking  advantage  of  the 
new  medical  care  programs,  many  are  still 
unaware  of  the  need  for  their  Intelligent 
choice  of  medldnes  and  medical  services. 

The  rapid  technological  advances  that  have 
been  made  in  tbe  food  Industry,  the  automo- 
tive Industry  and  the  appliance  Industry, 
specifically  in  radio,  television  and  automatic 
home  appliances  In  the  development  of  their 
product  lines  have  brought  about  a  sophisti- 
cation of  many  of  these  consumer  Items.  In 
fact,  there  are  very  few  Americans  that  have 
the  expertise  or  the  tools  or  the  time  to  re- 
pair an  automatic  washing  machine  or  a 
television  set.  Some  of  these  products  have 
come  into  bel6g  since  the  senior  citizen  was 
already  In  retirement.  He  has  only  the  faint- 
est notion  of  bow  it  is  to  be  repaired  and 
often  only  an  dementary  knowledge  of  bow 
it  should  be  maintained.  Coupled  with  this 
vast  array  of  new  products,  our  senior  citi- 
zens must  learn  to  live  with  sales  contracts, 
warranty  agreements  and  maintenance  agree- 
ments that  are  often  part  of  the  sales  and 
service  programs  of  such  products.  More  often 
than  not  the  senior  citizen  must  rely  on  the 
neighborhood  serviceman  to  handle  his 
maintenance  problems.  To  many  it  has  be- 
come a  complex  and  bewildering  as  well  as 
expensive  world  even  for  the  more  affluent. 
As  a  result  of  all  this,  several  state  legisla- 
tures, including  New  York  and  Illinois,  and 
some  others  I  cannot  specifically  recall  have 
recognized  the  problems  of  the  consumer  and 
are  seeking  to  attack  them  through  a  massive 
program  of  consumer  education  in  the  local 
school  systems. 

Many  of  these  projects  are  financed  un- 
der programs  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 
These  programs,  together  with  those  of  vol- 
untary organizations  such  as  yours,  are  seek- 
ing to  address  themselves  to  such  basic  con- 
sumer problems  as: 

SODNB   NXTTRmOK 

Getting  the  most  for  one's  food  dollar 
is  no  easy  task.  Those  on  limited  or  fixed  in- 
comes cannot  afford  to  waste  their  resources 
on  foods  where  packaging  costs  are  more 
than  the  commodity.  For  many,  this  shop- 
ping skill  must  be  taught.  There  are  several 
food  schemes  that  prey  on  those  with  limited 
Incomes.  One  Is  the  food  freezer  plan  that 
abounds  in  most  cities.  In  the  long  run  the 
consumer  ends  up  paying  market  prices  for 
the  food  and  very  expensively  for  the  freezer. 
He  would  be  better  off  to  borrow  the  money 
for  the  freezer  If  he  actually  needed  It. 
Dietary  food  fads  have  also  attracted  many 
of  our  elderly  through  the  pseudo-health 
Advisers.  The  American  Medical  Association 
had  this  to  say  about  tbe  problem:  "Unless 
rour  doctor  recommends  tonics,  supplements, 
vitamins  or  minerals  in  concentrated  form, 
>  one  need  take  them  if  he  follows  a  fairly 
•ell  balanced  daily  diet."  Yet  pseudo-health 
■ivtsers  and  salesmen  may  suggest  that 
tandard  foods  are  Inadequate  because  of 
over-processing."  "worn  out  soil,"  "poison- 
ous combinations"  and  other  such  nutritional 
nonsense.  They  pretend  that  their  exotic 
products  made  from  sea  kelp,  yogurt,  yeaat. 
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Iodine,  blackstrap  molasses  and  herbs  have 
an  infinite  variety  of  cures,  will  fortify  your 
diet,  steady  your  nerves,  strengthen  your 
bones,  and  enliven  your  blood. 

SCOMOMT  OF  rOOD  PURCHASmc 

For  most  Americans,  there  are  supermar- 
kets that  provide  competitive  prices  on  foods. 
This  is  not  completely  accurate  In  the  low- 
er class  areas  of  our  major  cities.  PV)r  many 
reasons,  the  large  food  chains  have  moved 
out  and  serve  the  more  affluent  areas  leav- 
ing the  inner  city  to  be  served  by  small, 
Independent  and  often  inefficient  food  store 
operators.  It  has  been  found  through  surveys 
that  food  is  often  lower  in  quality  and  higher 
in  price  In  the  lower  class,  rundown  neigh- 
borhood. The  tragedy  is  that  people  in  these 
residential  districts  who  are  oftentimes  lit- 
erally living  on  social  security  and  on  fixed 
Incomes,  must  pay  higher  prices.  They  are 
often  locked  in  these  areas  because  of  lack 
of  adequate  transportation  and  the  Incon- 
venience of  shopping  at  a  distant  store. 

The  price  of  food,  however,  is  everyone's 
concern  because  it  is  the  basic  cost  of  living 
item.  There  are  no  easy  answers  to  the  prob- 
lem of  inflation,  except  through  greater  effi- 
ciency. Increased  productivity  and  through 
honest  and  healthy  competition  in  the  mar- 
ket place. 

Use  oj  credit 

Ours  has  become  a  credit-oriented  society. 
Credit  can  be  a  blessing,  helping  to  bring 
into  every  home  the  wonders  of  the  American 
production,  rich  and  poor  alike.  But  credit 
can  also  become  a  millstone  around  the  neck 
of  the  unwary  consumer  who  has  not  learned 
to  use  it  prudently  and  wisely.  The  elderly 
find  that  credit  is  useful  and  they  need  the 
facility.  New  concepts  are  required  to  meet 
the  credit  needs  of  the  low  Income  and  the 
elderly.  Financial  counseling  services  are  pro- 
vided for  those  who  overextend  themselves 
with  credit  and  whose  Job  may  be  threatened 
with  wage  garnishments. 

Atyoidance  of  quackery  and  fraudulent 
products  and  practices 

It  is  hard  to  believe  from  the  best.avallable 
estimates  that  American  consumei^n  many 
of  the  older  citizens  are  relieveo^  of  over 
•600.000,000  annually  by  dishonest  contrac- 
tors in  the  building,  roofing,  siding  and  relat- 
ed trades.  A  favorite  approach  utilized  by 
these  types  of  contractors  is  the  scare  ap- 
proach. "Lady,  your  oil  burner  Is  in  bad 
shape.  It  might  blow  up  on  you  any  day."  One 
unethical  specialist  finished  the  Job  in  25 
minutes  and  charged  JlOe.  The  same  day  the 
burner  broke  down  again  and  had  to  be  re- 
placed   t  an  increased  expenditure. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  over  800  differ- 
ent fraud  and  quackery  and  deception 
schemes  are  operating  in  the  market  place. 
No  one  in  any  strata  of  our  society  is  Im- 
mune regardless  of  his  station  in  life,  level 
of  education  or  environment.  American  con- 
sumers, especially  the  elderly,  are  suscepti- 
ble to  being  fleeced  by  unscrupulous  oper- 
ators who  employ  a  wide  assortment  of  tricks, 
devices,  schemes  and  campaigns. 

Health  quackery  alone  is  responsible  for 
the  staggering  flgure  of  $1  billion  yearly 
swindle.  These  activities  are  conducted  under 
the  guise  of  nutritional  science.  Doesn't  al- 
most everyone  feel  tired,  pepless,  or  tense  at 
one  time  or  another?  One  of  the  most  fertile 
fields  of  operation  for  the  sharp  dealer  with 
a  rich  larceny  in  his  blood  Is  that  of  health 
aids. 

WARRANTIES    AND   GtrARANTIES 

Another  of  the  major  problems  on  house- 
hold appliances,  motor  vehicles,  etc.  has  been 
the  matter  of  warranties  and  guaranties.  A 
Federal  Task  Force  composed  of  personnel 
from  the  Departments  of  Labor;  Commerce, 
and  Federal  Trade  Commission,  in  coopera- 
tion with  members  of  Industry  undertook  to 
study  warranties  and  guaranties.  The  study 
concluded  that  many  of  the  consumer  com- 
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plaints  could  be  avoided   If  manufacturers 
of  major   appliances  would: 

(1)  Express  their  warranties  in  clear  and 
simple  language  which  is  easy  to  understand 
and  which  makes  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  obligations  and  benefits  described  therein 
unmistakable.  ^ 

(2)  Recognize  that  the  purchaser  of  their 
products  Is  entitled  to  receive  a  product 
which  is  reasonably  suitable  for  the  purposes 
for  which  it  is  Intended  and  which  will  con- 
form to  any  representations  by  the  maker 
with  respect  to  its  fitness  for  particular  pur- 
poses. This  requires  that  the  implied  war- 
ranties of  merchantability  and  fitness  not 
be  disclaimed. 

(3)  Not  include  In  their  warranties  un- 
necessary exclusions  and  disclaimers. 

(4)  Not  include  in  their  warranties  pro- 
visions which  purport  to  obligate  third 
parties  to  perform  any  of  the  obligations 
stated  therein. 

(5)  Not  attempt  to  pass  on  to  the  con- 
simier or  to  the  retailer  a  part  or  all  of  the 
financial  burden  of  replacing  defective  parts 
or  of  correcting  defects  in  design  or  manu- 
facture. 

(6)  If  retailers  or  servicing  agencies  are 
responsible  for  performing  any  obligations 
stated  in  the  guarantee,  insure  that  such 
parties  are  provided  with  sufficient  Incantlve 
and  resources  to  encourage  them  to  fulfill 
those  obligations  promptly  and  conscien- 
tiously, and  if  they  fall  to  do  so  take  effec- 
tive remedial  action. 

(7)  Avoid  any  temptation  to  use  a  war- 
ranty as  a  sales  gimmick  by  making  It  ap- 
pear to  be  unusually  attractive,  while  at  the 
same  time  Incorporating  disclaimers,  excep- 
tions, and  exclusions  which  eliminate  these 
purported  benefits. 

(8)  Make  greater  efforts  to  inform  con- 
sumers concerning  the  provisions  of  their 
warranties  by: 

(a)  Including  explanatory  material  in  ad- 
vertising and  operating  manuals,  and 

(b)  Providing  retailers  with  appropriate 
point  of  sale  material. 

(9)  Establish  effective  procedures  for  han- 
dling consumer  complaints  of  inability  to 
obtain  warranty  service,  and  provide  ade- 
quate follow-up  to  Insure  that  action  is 
taken  on  those  complaints. 

FALSE    ADVERTISING 

Another  area  that  Is  of  considerable  con- 
cern to  those  of  us  at  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  has  been  false 
and  deceptive  advertising  and  claims,  not 
only  In  drugs  and  medicines,  but  also  in 
foods  and  house  and  automobile  accessories. 
The  most  common  trick  that  is  used  and 
that  has  been  used  by  reputable  business 
firms  Is  the  technique  of  "bait."  The  first- 
line  product  may  be  advertised  at  a  low 
price.  When  the  prospective  consumer  trav- 
els half  the  distance  across  the  city  to  pur- 
chase the  commodity,  he  finds  upon  reaching 
the  store  that  they  only  had  a  limited  supply 
and  the  article  was  all  sold  out.  The  salesman 
then  puts  the  pressure  on  to  sell  other  qual- 
ity products  at  slightly  higher  prices. 

The  advertisements  that  claim  that  a  drug 
or  medication  will  cure  a  specific  aliment. 
but  in  reality  has  no  therapeutic  effect  is  de- 
ception of  the  highest  magnitude.  While  this 
is  a  complex  problem,  we  are  approaching  an 
era  when  we  must  have  accuracy  and  truth- 
fulness in  advertising  as  well  as  proven  effi- 
cacy in  drugs  and  medicinal  products  before 
they  are  placed  on  the  market.  Older  people 
are  easy  prey  for  health  hacksters.  Many 
senior  citizens  suffer  from  chronic  diseases 
and  are  swindled  by  those  who  offer  quack 
treatment.  Recent  studies  show  that  over 
•200  million  a  year  is  spent  on  worthless 
remedies  for  arthritis  alone.  The  American 
Medical  Aaeodatlon  has  Issued  warnings  to 
the  general  public  and  has  suggested  that 
those  of  you  who  are  interested  write  to  the 
national  organization  to  secure  their  criteria 
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for  aaMrtaliUBt  that  yon  are  In  the  haBOm  at 
proper  wad  oompatant  medical  •uthorttlee. 
•»F»rr  AifD  AcciBcirr  rwxmmon 
The  moat  Important  oonsuiner  mlaalon  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  goTemment  la  In  the 
field  of  consumer  safety  and  accident  pre- 
Tentlon.  In  lOM  ConKreea  eeUbllahed  the 
National  Commleelon  on  Product  Safety 
which  U  undertaking  a  study  on  hasardous 
household  products  and  ways  to  Implement 
programs  to  overcome  the  dangers  thay 
present  to  the  consumer. 

Aside  from  the  problem  of  who  Is  legally 
responsible    when    a    consumer    Is    Injured 
when  using  an  appliance  or  tool — there  are 
many  items  of  equipment  that  are  not  prop- 
erly designed  nor  provide  the  necessary  safe- 
guards to  reduce  svoldable  accidents.  There 
are  many  kinds  of  product  hazards.   There 
are  several  that  are  of  particular  Importance 
to  our  senior  citizens.  The  power  mower  Is 
one.  ThU  convenient  hoxisehold  gadget  can 
be  a   killer.   The   rotary   blade   on   a   power 
mower  may  travel  at  the  rate  of  31.000  feet 
per    minute    at    Its    outermost    tip    or    240 
miles  per  hour  and  exert  a  pressure  of  10,000 
pounds  per  minute.  Children  and  pets  have 
l»en   HITed   instanUy   while    following   the 
oner  fbTki  while  cutting  a  lawn. 
OLAsa  DooB  raitiLa 
Manufacturers   of  theee   panels  have   re- 
eently  eetabllahed  safety  standards  for  glass 
door  paneU  and  room  dividers.  ChUdren  as 
well  as  adulu  have  been  especially  T\ilner- 
able  to  accldenu  by  running  into  them    In 
this  connection.  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  most  of  these  accidents  occur  at  home. 

OAB-ylKKD    RXATnS    A1»D    AFPUANCXS 

In  1888.  a  major  manufacturer  called  back 
several  thoiisand  gas  flred  furnaces  because 
of  defective  workmanship  and  becaxise  of 
several  fatalities. 

XLKCTaiCal.    APPUANCXS    AKD    TELTViaiON 

All  of  you  hare  beard  of  a  certain  well 
known  company  calling  back  lu  color  tele- 
vision sets  because  of  the  emission  of  radia- 
tion to  lU  watchers.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  effecu  of  such  radiation  take  place  in 
the  front,  the  back  and  the  sides  of  the  set. 
While  only  one  company  has  had  the  reepon- 
slblUty  to  recaU  Its  equipment.  It  U  generally 
known  that  this  condition  preny  much 
exists  In  all  color  TV  appliances. 

The  Department  of  Health.  EducaUon  and 
Welfare  plays  a  significant  role  In  the  whole 
area  of  safety  and  consumer  services  as  they 
affect  the  senior  citizens  and  the  health  of 
this  naUon.  In  addition,  the  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  programs  and  Social  Security  pro- 
grams are  administered  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  which  Is  constantly 
on  the  vlgu  to  Improve  the  efficacy  and 
safety  of  our  foods  and  drugs. 

The  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare  has  been  in  the  process  of  making 
Its  consumer  programs  more  effecUve  In  sev- 
eral ways; 

(1)  It  Is  seeking  to  strengthen  the  Office 
ot  Consumer  Services,  which  plays  an  In- 
novative role  In  stimulating  consumer  actlv- 
itlee  In  various  agencies  of  the  department. 
We  are  seeking  to  have  each  agency  of  the 
department  Improve  not  only  the  quality 
of  Its  services  but  the  Information  programs 
that  relate  to  It. 

<2»  MgW  has  undertaken  a  newsletter 
called  HIW  Consumer  Newsletter,  which  U 
being  published  by  the  Office  of  Constuner 
Services.  The  first  issue  was  released  In 
April.  It  Is  a  monthly  publication  and  will 
Include  current  information  on  a  variety  of 
consumer  educational  items  that  should 
have  a  wide  range  of  Interest  to  organisa- 
tions such  as  youra. 

(3)  The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  U 
accelerating  its  program  to  evaluate  th« 
many  drugs  and  medicines  that  an  now  on 
the  market  as  to  their  efficacy. 
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lUCALTH  Slavics    (CXPHM) 

CSPHS  Is  accelerating  Its  program  relating 
to  environmental  health.  The  HEW  Office  of 
Cons\imer  Services  Is  also  seeking  to  have  all 
of  the  Model  ClUes  programs  that  are  t>elng 
eetabllahed  In  the  Inner  cities  of  our  urban 
areaa  to  Include  consumer  componenta  as 
part  of  the  activities. 

I  need  not  remind  those  of  you  who  have 
worked  so  hard  for  consumer  programs  for 
the  elderly  that  the  Job  Is  not  an  easy  one, 
nor  that  It  Is  to  be  expected  that  the  Federal 
government  can  do  this  Job  alone.  It  requires 
the  full  cooperation  and  partnership  of  all 
the  60  States  and  local  governments.  More 
ImportanUy.  It  needs  the  help  of  the  private 
sector  and  the  courageous  leadership  of  vol- 
untary  organizations  such  as   yours. 

The  companion  organizations  that  you 
represent  have  accepted  the  challenge  that 
Is  Involved  In  making  this  a  better  environ- 
ment and  a  better  life,  not  only  for  the 
elderly,  but  for  all  the  consumers.  I  have 
seen  and  appreciate  the  excellent  publica- 
tions and  consumer  materials  that  are  pub- 
lished by  your  associations  such  as  Uodern 
MatuHty. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  this  month  and  this 
year  will  continue  to  be  a  memorable  dedica- 
tion to  our  senior  citlaena.  May  this  be  a 
year  when  each  citizen  In  each  community 
will  seek  to  provide  the  benefits  and  oppor- 
tunities In  the  community  programs  which 
win  add  satisfaction,  dignity  and  security  to 
the  lives  of  aging  Americans.  It  Is  my  hope 
that  the  federal,  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. In  partnership  with  private  and  vol- 
untary organizations,  will  join  hands  in 
bringing  a  better  day  for  all  older  Americana 


GILBE31T  BILL  TO  INCREASE 
MINIMX7M  WAGE 


HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 


or    NKW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  11,  1969 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
reintroduced  a  bill  to  amend  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to  increase 
the  minimum  wage  to  $2  an  hour. 

Over  the  years,  the  minimum-wage 
law  has  proven  one  of  the  bulwarlis  of 
stability  in  our  society.  Since  its  begin- 
nings, it  has  risen  step  by  step  and  Con- 
gress made  improvements  in  1961  and 
again  in  1966.  I  supported  thoae  in- 
creases, but  we  still  are  lagging  behind. 
Those  workers  who  were  brought  under 
coverage  In  the  1961  amendments  are 
now  receiving  $1.60  an  hour.  Those  la- 
borers covered  for  the  first  time  under 
the  1966  amendments  are  now  receiving 
$1.30  an  hour,  and  will  be  increased  to 
$1.45  in  February  19"0,  and  to  $1.60  in 
February  1971. 

Mr.  Speaker,  long  ago  we  Americana 
came  to  recognize  that  our  prosperity 
depends  not  only  on  the  thriving  of  our 
businesses,  but  on  the  buying  power  of 
our  workers. 

When  the  miniminw  wage  was  en- 
acted, and  each  time  it  was  increased, 
shortsighted  spokesmen  of  business  bit- 
terly complained  that  It  would  drive 
them  to  ruin.  Of  course,  that  was  non- 
sense. The  minimum  wage  is  an  essen- 
tial element  to  their  salvation,  because 
we  know  that  the  greatest  market  for 
our  products  is  right  here  at  home.  The 
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minimum  wage  helps  to  keep  that  mar- 
ket active  and  healthy. 

But  more  than  that.  It  provides  dig- 
nity and  security  to  the  American  work- 
er. We  know  that  a  man  who  receives 
too  little  to  provide  for  himself  and  his 
family  cannot  be  a  good  worker  or  a 
good  citizen.  He  will  be  hungry,  embit- 
tered and  ashamed.  The  minimum  wage 
has  brought  an  element  of  equilibrium 
to  American  life. 

We  have  heard  the  complaint,  also, 
that  a  minimum  wage  violates  basic  eco- 
nomic doctrine,  because  it  interferes 
with  the  play  of  supply  and  demand. 
But.  in  reality,  what  It  does  is  raise  the 
entire  level  of  the  economy — for  poverty 
serves  no  one's  end. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  now  for  a  new 
increase  in  the  minimum  wage.  It  is 
essential  to  meet  the  pressures  of  infla- 
tion. It  is  the  next  step  in  the  general 
Improvement  of  life  for  Americans. 

You  know  that  substandard  wages  hit 
the  disadvantaged  hardest.  The  chief 
victims  are  Negroes,  as  well  as  Puerto 
Ricans  and  Mexican -Americans.  This 
bill  will  not  only  set  $2  as  the  new  mini- 
mum hourly  wage,  but  will  abolish  the 
painful  exemptions  that  left  so  many 
people  unprotected  by  the  law.  But  the 
union  worker  making  substantially  more 
than  the  minimum  wage  has  no  cause 
for  concern,  for  experience  shows  that 
when  minimum  wage  goes  up.  so  do  the 
wages  of  skilled  and  unionized  workers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  should 
have  been  approved  last  year,  perhaps 
even  earlier.  It  is  right,  economically 
soimd,  and  necessary.  I  hope  the  Con- 
gress will  delay  action  on  this  measure 
no  longer. 


RELATIONS  WITH  GREECE 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  11.  1969 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  problem  of  U.S.  relations 
with  the  military  Junta  government  of 
Greece  continues  after  more  than  2  years 
of  broken  promises  from  that  junta.  Al- 
most every  day  we  read  of  more  arrests 
in  tliat  troubled  country  and  of  more 
acts  of  oppression. 

It  is  clear  that  the  present  dictatorial 
government  of  Greece  does  not  have 
popular  support  and  that  its  days  are 
numbered.  But  it  Is  also  clear  that  the 
people  of  Greece,  and  of  the  nations  of 
Europe,  believe  that  the  United  States 
is  supporting  that  government  and  its 
excesses.  Whether  the  U.S.  Department 
of  State  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
truly  support  the  military  Jimta  is  open 
to  question.  However,  the  public  impres- 
sion remains. 

Decisions  yet  to  be  made  by  the  United 
States  are  vital  to  whether  the  people  of 
Greece  regain  their  liberties.  Military 
aid  to  the  Junta  has  been  renewed  on  a 
limited  basis;  economic  aid  is  being  re- 
quested. The  new  administration  is  re- 
viewing the  entire  Greek  situation. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  submit  the 
text  of  the  most  recent  statement  of  the 
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Committee  for  Democracy  in  Greece  for 
inclusion  in  the  Congrsssional  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 
Statbmxmt  of  U.S.   CoMMrmE  fob  Democ- 

RACT  tH  OaZBCE,  JUNK  9,  1969 

It  Is  now  more  than  two  years  since  a 
small  clique  of  officers  seized  power  In 
Greece.  Their  pledges  to  restore  democratic 
government  on  a  "purified  and  perfected" 
basis  have  been  regularly  repeated  and  as 
regularly  broken.  Instead,  a  constitution 
making  only  the  most  minimal  concessions 
to  popular  government  and  human  rights 
has  been  foisted  on  the  country  by  that 
shopworn  tool  of  dictatorships,  a  rigged 
plebiscite.  And  even  the  meager  provisions 
which  distinguish  the  constitution's  "new 
order"  from  unchecked  tjrranny  remain  sus- 
pended. 

Instead  of  the  promised  restoration  of  lib- 
erty, each  day  brings  news  of  further  mass 
arresta,  lengthy  prison  sentences,  and  savage 
tortures.  The  civil  service  and  the  educa- 
tional system  have  been  gutted:  Ignoramuses 
and  hacks,  qualified  only  by  their  family  or 
other  connections  with  the  ruling  clique, 
have  been  Installed  In  key  poete  throughout 
the  government. 

In  the  armed  forces  the  ablest,  beet 
trained,  and  moet  experienced  officers  have 
been  dismissed  and  often  Imprisoned  or 
exiled,  to  be  replaced  by  men  whose  only  ex- 
pertise is  In  conspiracy.  Yet  the  United 
States  has  restored  fuU  military  aid  to  the 
regime,  which  has  thus  demonstrated  its  un- 
fitness to  receive  or  to  use  it — except  against 
Ita  own  people.  Indeed,  Greece  is  one  of  four 
countries  which  account  for  the  bulk  of  all 
our  military  aid. 

Soon  we  may  expect  to  be  asked  for  eco- 
nomic aid  as  well.  For  the  Incompetence 
of  the  junta,  as  well  as  the  horror  excited 
abroad  by  Ita  severe  repression  of  Its  oppo- 
nenta,  have  brought  about  a  steady  deterio- 
ration In  the  country's  financial  and  eco- 
nomic p>oeltlon.  Its  balance  of  payments  has 
been  Increasingly  adverse,  Its  reserves  of  for- 
eign exchange  and  gold  have  been  dissipated, 
and  Its  short-term  debts  have  skjrrocketed.  At 
the  same  time  the  rate  of  economic  growth 
has  fallen  sharply.  A  significant  flight  of 
capital  Is  already  taking  place;  Ite  pace  may 
be  expected  to  accelerate  In  the  coming 
months. 

We  urge  oiu'  government  to  Intensify  Ita 
pressures  for  a  return  to  democratic  norms, 
and  to  give  Ite  moral  support  to  the  country's 
legitimate  political  leaders  In  their  consist- 
ent refusal  to  compromise  with  tsrranny. 
And  above  all,  we  believe  It  is  essential  that 
the  United  States  not  only  refuse  any  pleas 
for  economic  aid,  but  make  It  clear  that  no 
more  weapons  will  be  supplied  to  the  junta. 
And  we  further  urge  that  the  United  States 
fully  associate  Itself  with  the  International 
condemnation  visited  on  Greece  by  such 
bodies  as  the  Council  of  E^irope,  and  take 
effective  action  In  the  United  Nations  and 
other  International  bodies  to  bring  pres- 
sure for  the  enforcement  of  those  commit- 
mente  to  human  rtghte  which  the  present 
Oreek  regime  has  so  scandalously  violated. 


PUCmSKI  VOICE  RECORDER 
SCORES  AGAIN 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF   XUINOIB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  11.  1969 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safety  Board  an- 
nounced Sunday  that  a  Jet  airliner 
which  crashed  at  Los  Angeles  last  Janu- 
ary 18,  killing  all  38  persons  aboard,  lost 
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all  electrical  power  2  minutes  before  its 
plunge. 

The  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board  came  to  this  conclusion,  according 
to  an  Associated  Press  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  on 
the  basis  of  information  recovered  from 
the  cockpit  voice  recorder  which  sur- 
vived the  crash. 

The  voice  recorder  showed  that  it 
stopped  recording  during  the  most  cru- 
cial moments  of  the  flight  before  the 
crash.  This  Interruption  occurred  be- 
cause of  a  power  failure  in  the  aircraft, 
but  fortunately,  pretakeoff  conversations 
in  the  cockpit  and  recorded  on  the  voice 
recorder  show  that  the  crew  was  aware 
of  a  generator  being  inoperative  in  en- 
gine No.  3.  The  tape  recorder  showed 
that  discussion  centered  ai'oimd  reducing 
the  electrical  load,  prior  to  takeoff.  In 
the  event  another  generator  was  lost 
after  takeoff. 

The  tape  recorder  also  recorded  the 
engine  Are  warning  horn  when  it  went 
on  in  the  cockpit  shortly  after  takeoff 
and  recorded  the  crew  instituting  flre 
shutdown  procedures. 

No  further  cockpit  sounds  were  re- 
corded after  the  electrical  power  to  the 
recorder  was  lost,  but  a  short  time  later 
when  power  was  again  restored  for  a 
few  seconds,  the  voice  recorder  did  re- 
cord cockpit  conversations  during  9 
seconds  which  showed  urgent  conversa- 
tion concerned  with  maintaining  control 
of  the  aircraft. 

These  invaluable  messages  recorded  by 
the  crew  seconds  before  the  disaster 
clearly  demonstrate  to  investigating 
teams  that  a  power  failure  caused  the 
crash. 

Perhaps  even  more  important  is  the 
undeniable  evidence  on  that  tape  re- 
corder that  the  aircraft  took  off  even 
though  one  of  its  generators  was 
inoperative. 

Federal  Aviation  Administration  reg- 
ulations permit  takeoff  under  such  con- 
ditions and  in  my  judgment  these  regula- 
tions ought  to  be  now  reconsidered  for 
the  unexpected  flre  and  the  engine  pro- 
pelling the  remaining  generator  cre- 
ated a  situation  which  led  to  the  tragedy. 

We  probably  would  not  know  these 
facts  if  the  Puclnski  voice  recorder  had 
not  been  operating  in  that  cockpit. 

I  remember  well  the  intensive  struggle 
I  have  watched  in  this  Congress  for  al- 
most 7  years  to  get  voice  recorders  into 
the  cockpits  of  commercial  aircraft.  I  re- 
member well  how  all  the  special  interests 
fought  me  on  this  issue  and  placed  road- 
block after  roadblock  to  thwart  this 
project. 

Mr.  Speaker,  nothing  will  bring  back 
the  38  victims  of  this  crash  but  it  is  my 
hope  that  this  telltale  recording  will 
bring  about  urgently  needed  reforms  in 
operational  procedures. 

There  are  chose  who  would  like  to 
blame  the  pilots  who  flew  this  aircraft,  or 
the  mechanics  who  maintained  It.  This 
would  be  an  injustice  to  their  memory. 

The  blame  Ues  squarely  with  those 
who  permit  an  aircraft  to  depart  when 
the  crew  and  the  maintenance  personnel 
and  the  tower  are  fully  apprised  that 
there  is  a  breakdown  in  one  of  the  com- 
ponent parts — one  of  the  generators. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  expediency  and 
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meeting  c<Mmectlng  schedules  are  more 
ImpKjrtant  to  the  airlines  than  the  delay 
which  would  be  necessary  to  replace  the 
faulty  generator. 

I  believe  the  fault  for  this  tragedy  does 
not  lie  with  the  pilots  or  the  mainte- 
nance personnel.  The  Puclnski  voice  re- 
corder clearly  Axes  the  fault,  and  that  is 
with  those  who  approve  regulations  per- 
mitting departure  under  the  conditions 
which  I  have  cited  above. 

We  are  now  beginning  to  build  a  sub- 
stantial catalog  of  evidence  on  what 
causes  air  disasters,  thanks  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Puclnski  voice  recorder, 
and  i  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  I  never 
did  anything  else  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, the  wealth  of  satisfaction  I  receive 
in  knowing  that  we  are  finally  able  to 
take  much  of  the  agonizing  speculation 
out  of  the  causes  of  air  disasters  with  the 
use  of  these  Puclnski  voice  recorders, 
makes  my  service  in  Congress  a  source  of 
great  satisfaction  to  me. 

Our  experience  with  these  voice  re- 
corders shows  the  need  for  continued 
determination.  It  would  have  been  easy 
to  be  deterred  by  all  the  special  interssts 
who  tried  to  tell  us  during  the  long  battle 
to  get  voice  recorders  installed  that  they 
would  not  work,  but  time  is  now  proving 
otherwise. 

The  AP  story  follows: 
Electric  Power  Lost  in  Jet  Crash  Killing  38 

Washington. — A  jet  airliner  that  crashed 
at  Los  Angieles  last  Jan.  18.  killing  all  38  per- 
sons aboard,  lost  all  electrical  power  two  min- 
utes before  Ite  plunge,  the  National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board  announced  Sunday. 

Since  an  airliner  requires  electricity  for 
operation  of  Ite  flight  controls,  hydraulic  sys- 
tem, Instrument  panels  and  cockpit  lighting, 
a  complete  power  loss  at  night  would  have 
left  the  crew  In  utter  darkness,  unable  to  ob- 
serve Instrumente,  unable  to  check  the  hori- 
zon, unable  to  exert  the  required  controls. 

inoperative    3     DAYS 

The  United  Air  Lines  Boeing  727  had  been 
Inoperative  for  three  days  before  the  acci- 
dent. During  that  Inoperative  period,  the 
plane  had  been  flown  41  hours  with  only 
two  functioning  generators,  the  NTSB  said. 

T^!70  minutes  after  an  apparently  normal  , 
6:21  p.m.  takeoff  from  Los  Angeles  Interna- 
tional airport  on  a  planned  flight  to  Denver 
and    Milwaukee,    the   crew   reported   to   the 
airport  departure  control  station: 

"We've  had  a  flre  warning  on  No.  1  en- 
gine. We  shut  down.  We'd  like  to  come  back.^' 

That  was  the  last  radio  contact  with  the 
flight.  Shortly  after  it,  the  plane's  secondary 
radar  target  disappeared  from  the  ground 
traffic  controller's  scope.  That  meant  that  the 
transponder,  or  radar  identification  beacon, 
on  the  plane  had  stopped  operating. 

A  minute  later  the  primary  radar  target — 
reflections  of  radio  energy  from  the  aircraft's 
surfaces — disappeared  Just  after  the  plane 
was  observed  starting  a  left  turn.  It  later 
was  determined  that  the  plane  crashed  Into 
the  Pacific  Ocean  In  water  1,000  feet  deep, 
11  miles  west  of  the  airport,  four  minutes 
after  takeoff. 

With  the  left  engine  shut  down  because 
of  the  fire  warning,  and  the  generator  for 
the  right  engine  inoperative,  the  plane 
would  have  had  to -rely  on  the  middle  en- 
gine. 

As  required  on  airliners,  the  plane  car- 
ried two  tape-record  devices,  one  to  record 
operational  date  such  as  speed,  direction 
and  altitude,  and  the  other  providing  a  con- 
stant voice  record  of  cockpit  comment  by 
the  crew. 

Both  were  recovered  from  the  wreckage 
in  fair  condition.  But  because  of  the  power 
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AToa 
*Tr»-Uk«aff  oooTWMiUon  UuUcatM 
tlM  ei«w  «M  »war«  of  Um  No.  3  puarAtor*! 
b«lii«  InopOTkttT*,"  tlM  boATd  Mid.  -nM  di*. 
cuaakn  emWrad  around  redudnc  tbm  slao- 
trtc«l  lottd,  prior  to  takaoff.  In  the  Arent  an- 
other g«n«rator  waa  Io«t  aft«r  taksoff. 

•formal  oockplt  eonvarsatlon  waa  vrldant 
on  tlM  tap*  from  Ukaoff  untu  .  .  .  tba  No.  I 
angina  Or*  wamlnc  aoundad.  At  that  tlma. 
the  nra  atautdown  procadures  were  initiated. 
"No  furtbar  cockpit  aounda  ware  recorded 
»ftar  .  .  .  the  electrical  power  to  the  record- 
er waa  loat.  untU  later  when  power  waa 
again  available  to  the  Tolca  recorder  for 
about  nine  aeconda.  The  cockpit  conversa- 
tion during  that  latter  period  waa  urgent  In 
nature  and  concerned  maintaining  control 
of  the  aircraft. 

"No  ra<Uo  tranamlaalona  or  craah  sounda 
were  recorded  during  thla  period."  the  NTSB 
said. 

The  three  englnea  and  SO  to  70  per  cent  of 

the   aircraft   wreckage   were   recovered   from 

Santa    Monica   Bay    The   safety    board    said 

-  there --was    no    evidence    of    an    overheated 

.condition  on  either  the  Interior  or  exterior 

ot  the  No.  1  engine. 


ENVmONMENTAL  QUALITY 
,       I        COUNCIL 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF  CAi.iFoajnA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedneadap.  June  11.  1969 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  President  Nixon  focused  public  at- 
tention upon  the  need  for  coordinated 
consideration  of  environmental  prob- 
lems by  creating  the  Environmental 
Quality  Council.  The  urgent  need  for  this 
focus  had  been  agreed  upon  In  formal 
policy  statements  by  both  legislative  and 
executive  leaders.  Several  bills  propos- 
ing coordinated  action  to  conserve  and 
Improve  the  quality  of  our  environment 
presently  are  pending  In  the  Congress. 

One  of  the  most  significant  contribu- 
tions toward  clarifying  public  policy  in 
this  area  was  a  Joint  Senate-House  col- 
loquium, convened  last  summer  by  Sen- 
ator HxirxT  Jackson,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular  Affairs,   and   my   California   col- 
league. Representative  George  P  Millxb, 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics.  The  agreed- 
upon  statement  of  "A  National  Policy 
for  the  Environment"   was  announced 
to  the  Congress  by  our  colleague  from 
Connecticut.      Representative      Emiuo 
Daddakio.  chairman  of  the  House  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  Subcommittee  on 
Science.  Research  and  Development.  As 
reported  In  the  Congsissionai.  Rkcoro 
on  May  20.  at  page  13148.  this  sUte- 
ment  of  policy  was  endorsed  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environmental  Quality  of  the 
Federal  Council  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nology,  predecessor   of   the   newly   an- 
nounced Environmental  Quality  Coun- 
cU. 

Agreement  on  this  general  statement 
policy  is  important,  for  it  represents  a 
major  step  toward  improving  and  ex- 
panding our  traditional  resources  plan- 
ning prognuna. 
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There  still  remains,  however,  the  all- 
Important  problem  of  how  best  to  imple- 
ment this  poUey,  and  on  that  score  there 
stlU  Is  considerable  dirersity  of  opinion. 
The  slae  and  composition  of  the  respon- 
sible agency,  the  tenure  of  Its  member- 
ship. Its  location  within  the  Oovemment. 
the  aeope  of  its  acUvltles  and  responsi- 
bilities— all  these  are  vitally  important 
to  the  successful  implementation  of  an 
announced  national  policy. 

President  Nixon's  appointment  of  the 
Environmental  Quality  Council  testifies 
to  his  awareness  of  the  problem;  but  an 
interdepartmental  advisory  council  is  not 
a  substitute  for  an  agency  with  statu- 
tory authority  and  responsibility  for  re- 
porting regularly  to  the  Congress  and  to 
the  public  an  overview  of  environmental 
conditions  and  needs. 

The  Congress,  In  hearings  <«i  a  nimiber 
of  bills.  Is  giving  its  careful  attention  to 
finding  the  most  effective  methods  of  au- 
thorizing such  an  agency  and  of  protect- 
ing the  environment  which  all  men  share. 
A  very  valuable  analysis  of  this  entire 
subject  was  given  recently  by  Mr.  Michael 
McCIoskey.  now  chief  of  staff  of  the 
Sierra  Club.  In  testimony  before  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  on  S.  1075.  Introduced  by  Sena- 
tors Jackson  and  Stevens. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Insert  Mr.  McCIoskey  s 
statement  in  the  Rxcobo  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks,  and  I  call  special 
attention  to  his  very  cogent  suggestions 
for  the  actual  organization,  responsibility. 
and  operation  of  what  he  calls  an  In- 
stitutional focus  for  drawing  together 
environmental  information. 

I  think  that  Mr.  McCloskey's  statement 
will  be  most  helpful  as  we  prepare  to 
legislate  in  this  vlUdly  important  area. 

The  statement  follows: 
Statzmzmt  o»  liicuAJB.  McClosxxt  roa  thi 
SiBUu  CLtTS,  Anux.  16.  1969 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  Michael  McCloakey. 
I  serve  aa  ConaenraUon  Director  of  the  Sierra 
CTub  and  am  speaking  for  It  here  today.  We 
are  pleased  to  offer  our  strong  support  for 
S.  1078  which  would  eaUbllah  a  Council  of 
Environmental  Advisors  and  provide  for  eco- 
logical surveys. 

The  Sierra  Club,  which  Is  a  naUonal  con- 
servation organlaauon  of  76.000  members, 
traditionally  has  been  preoccupied  with  sav- 
ing especlaUy  unique  and  scenic  wlldlands. 
We  stUI  are  working  at  thU  task.  However, 
this  work  Is  being  outflanked  by  the  gen- 
eral deterioration  in  man's  habitat  and  the 
outright  destruction  of  the  habitat  for  so 
much  other  life  on  this  planet.  Recently  we 
expressed  our  alarm  over  these  facta  In  a 
full  page  advertisement  that  we  ran  In  a 
national  newspaper  We  thought  the  time 
had  come  to  communicate  our  anguish  to  a 
broad  audience,  and  nid  so  In  these  words: 
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"I.  IHX  MOON.  MABS.  SATTJaN    .    .    .    NICE  PLACES 

TO  vmr.  SOT  too  wocuiN*r  wamt  to  uvs 

THEIB 

"Any  moment  now,  Man  will  And  himself 
hurtling  around  In  an  Outer  Space  so  enor- 
mous that  deecrlptlons  of  Its  sUse  only  bog- 
gle the  mind.  (One  attempt  haa  put  It  thla 
way:  The  alM  of  the  Earth  U  to  the  else  of 
the  known  Universe  as  a  germ  U  to  our 
entire  solar  system.) 

"Tet,  we  already  hear  excited  talk  of  lo- 
cating, out  there,  a  planet  that  duplicates 
the  natural  environment  on  Earth,  I.e.,  tiuea, 
flowers,  water,  air,  people:  you  get  our 
meaning. 

"The  fact  U  that  U  we  do  nnd  such  a 


tfupUoato  Earth  out  thare.  It  may  be  aome 
tbouaanda  of  years  from  today.  UntU  then, 
the  only  place  In  the  Unlvene  that  will  feel 
like  home  In  Earth,  unless  yo^"^  !<!••  of  home 
life  oould  Include  setting  up  house  on  space 
platforms,  or  the  Moon,  or  taking  your 
evening  walk  with  oxygen  helmet  and  wace 
suit. 

"We  haven't  got  used  to  thinking  about 
It  thU  way  yet.  but.  aa  Astronaut  Borman 
pointed  out — for  lu  people.  Earth  is  a  kind 
of  Inhabitable  oasis  In  an  unimaginably 
vast  deeert. 

"Also.  Earth  Is  a  strange  sort  of  oasis.  In 
that  quite  apart  from  providing  us  what  we 
need  to  live — water,  air.  sustenance,  com- 
panionship— this  oasis  actually  grew  us  and 
every  other  life  form.  We  ar«  all  rvlated. 

"Darwin,  during  hla  famous  Oalapagos 
Journey,  found  all  life  on  Earth— from 
plankton  to  people— to  be  part  of  an  In- 
credibly complex  Interwoven  and  interde- 
pendent blanket  spread  around  the  globe. 
There  Is  no  loosening  one  thread  In  the 
blanket  wltliout  changing  the  stresses  on 
every  other  thread,  or  worse,  unraveling  it. 

"So  then.  If  it  U  Ufe  on  Earth  that  most 
of  us  are  stuck  with  for  the  next  little  while, 
we  had  better  consider  the  consequences  of 
what  haa  recently  been  going  on  here. 

"n.   TOWAIS   A   MOSS    MOON-UKS   BAKTR 

"There  was  not  always  enough  oxygen  to 
support  the  existence  of  Blan.  It  wasnt  until 
green  plants  and  certain  ocean  plankton  had 
evolved  that  the  'natural  process  was  begun 
by  which  oxygen  Is  maintained  In  the  atmos- 
phere: photosynthesis. 

"Man.  one  would  think,  has  a  stake  In  as- 
suring that  this  process  continues.  Consider 
them,  these  bits  of  news: 

"In  the  U.S.  alone,  oxygen-producing 
greenery  Is  being  paved  over  at  a  rate  of  one 
million  acres  per  year  and  the  rate  Is  increas- 
ing. Also,  paving  U  conUglous.  Other  coun- 
tries are  following  suit. 

"The  oceans  have  become  the  dumping 
ground  for  as  many  as  a  half  million  sub- 
stances, few  of  which  are  tested  to  see  If  the 
plankton  we  need  can  survive  them. 

"New  factories,  autos.  homes,  and  Jet  air- 
planes have  Incredibly  increased  the  rate  at 
which  combustion  takes  place — I.e.,  at  which 
oxygen  is  used  and  replaced  In  our  atmos- 
phere by  carbon  dioxide  and  carl>on  monox- 
ide. 

"The  result  Is  a  kind  of  Russian  roulette 
with  the  oxygen  supply.  Dr.  Lamont  C.  Cole, 
ecologlst.  Cornell  University.  New  York,  has 
said  this: 

"  'When  and  if  we  reach  the  point  where 
the  rate  of  combustion  exceeds  the  rate  of 
photosynthesis,  the  oxygen  content  of  the  at- 
mosphere will  decrease.  Indeed  there  Is  evi- 
dence that  It  may  already  have  begim  to 
decline  around  our  largest  cities.' 

"There  Is  a  bright  side:  If  we  should  con- 
tinue what  we're  doing,  overpopulation  will 
cease  to  be  a  problem. 

"SterlU 

"In  only  25  years,  traces  of  DDT  have  found 
their  way  Into  the  average  American  to  the 
extent  of  eleven  parts  per  million.  They  are 
also  found  In  animals,  birds,  flsh  and  re- 
cently. In  notable  quantity.  In  the  fatty 
tissues  of  Antarctic  penguins.  (If  you  wonder 
about  the  consequences,  similar  pesticides 
have  already  made  sterile  a  species  of  hawk 
and  owl  in  England.  Here  Is  the  way  It  works: 
InsecU  eat  sprayed  planu,  smaU  birds  eat 
them,  and  then  big  birds  eat  them.  By  that 
time,  the  Insecticide  has  been  concentrated 
many  -fold  and  the  big  birds  are  In  big  trou- 
ble. Now,  If  we  humans  were  In  the  habit  of 
eating  owls  and  hawks  .  .  .) 

"Aside  from  the  toxic  aaacts  on  Man  and 
other  animals.  pesUcldea  like  DDT  and  newer 
more  vogolsh  chemicals  eliminate  whole  pop- 
ulattoos  of  certain  bacteria  and  peat  orga- 
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"However,   and   hers  is  tbs  shocker,  no 

one  in  the  world  knovn,  teh«n  tpe  otm  at  a 
particular  pett,  tohieh  other  organiamt  may 
be  eliminated  bf  ricochet.  Someone  had  bet- 
ter find  out. 

"If  some  pesticide,  her^idde,  or  defoliant 
should  by  Inadvertence  kill  too  many  of  the 
nltrogen-flxlng'  organisms — those  organisms 
that  enable  living  things  to  make  use  of 
the  nitrogen  in  the  atmosphere— t/ien  Ufe 
on  Earth  could  end. 
"It  Is  that  dependent  and  fragile, 

"Jtampant  technolon 
"The  Aswan  High  Dam  was  dreamed  up 
to  prevent  the  NUe  from  overflowing  its  banks 
as  It  had  yearly  throughout  history.  (It 
was  thought  such  a  great  Idea  that  coun- 
tries vied  for  the  honor  of  helping  build  it: 
the  U.S.  foremost  among  them.)  The  goals 
were  electricity  and  year-round  Irrigation, 
thus  greater  productivity.  No  one,  Including 
the  U.S.,  thought  much  about  certain  side 
effecu.  which  may  ultimately  prove  the  most 
Important: 

"Since  the  natural  floods  have  been  halt- 
ed, Ufe-glvlng  nutrients  that  were  formerly 
delivered  to  the  land  and  the  Mediterranean 
sea  are  now  piling  up  in  a  reservoir  above 
the  dam,  unusable. 

"As  a  result  the  Eastern  Mediterranean 
sardine  fishery  Is  already  doomed. 

"As  for  the  land,  the  lack  of  nutrients, 
plus  the  water-logging  caused  by  old  Irriga- 
tion, plus  sallnlzatlon,  may  actually  decrease 
productivity.  Newly  Irrigated  lands  have  the 
same  fate  In  store. 

"A  particular  snail  has  begun  to  thrive 
In  the  warm  irrigation  canals.  The  snail 
hosts  a  worm  which  causes  schistosomiasis, 
a  deblUtatlng.  often  faUl  disease.  In  one 
region  around  the  dam,  the  Incidence  of  this 
disease  used  to  be  2%.  It  has  now  risen  to 
76%. 

"At  Aswan,  we  may  also  see  repeated  the 
awful  developments  at  Kartba  Dam,  East 
Africa.  At  Kartt>a.  rafts  of  hyacinths  and  reeds 
have  spread  over  much  of  the  reservoir's  sur- 
face. It  has  been  estimated  that  If  this 
growth  should  cover  Just  10%  of  the  reservoir 
at  Aswan,  the  plants  could  actually  transpire 
Into  the  desert  air  enough  water  to  stop  all 
flow  Into  the  lower  Nile. 

"Looking  at  the  bright  side  again:  In  a 
few  centuries,  the  dam  will  fill  up  with  silt, 
and  end  Its  useful  life.  Then,  the  river  will 
flow  right  over  It,  creating  a  huge,  perhaps 
lovely,  waterfall.  Tourists  wlU  enjoy  the  view. 
"More  improvements 
"Engineers  are  improving  things  every- 
where: 

"In  Alaska,  a  S2  billion  dam  Is  proposed — 
to  bring  power  to  non-existent  industry — 
which  would  flood  a  wilderness  and  nesting 
region  the  size  of  Lake  EIrle. 

"In  Brazil,  engineers  propose  an  Amazon 
dam  that  would  flood  a  green  area  as  big 
as  Italy. 

"In  Southeast  Asia,  a  soles  of  proposed 
Mekong  River  dams  may  do  for  Laos.  Thai- 
land, and  Vietnam  what  Aswan  Is  doing  for 
Egypt.  Every  country  should  be  spared  such 
improvements. 

"m.  A   WILDUR  PtXSBaVS   WHDW   WE   ABE  THE 

WILDUrE 

"The  speed  with  which  our  world  Is  being 
altered  Is  so  rapid  that  there  Is  no  cataloguing 
it;  it  Is  everywhere  .  .  .  forests  are  gone, 
hillsides  eroded  and  bulldozed,  waters  filled, 
and  air  and  water  polluted.  The  Implicit  as- 
sumption is  that  Man  Is  the  Master  of  Nature. 
and  that  losing  a  wild  place  or  species  or 
plant  is  of  no  great  Importance  to  us,  and 
never  mind  the  esthetics.  But  as  we  have 
:.hown.  tinkering  with  the  natural  order  of 
things  can  be  a  dangerous  business,  for 
there  is  a  need  to  think  of  the  organic  whole- 
ness of  nature,  not  man  apart  from  that 
Man's  vanity  notwithstanding,  h«  Is  Ir^ 
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retrievably  intertwined  with  everything  on 
his  planet  and  therefore  must  proceed  with 
a  degree  of  caution,  until,  at  last,  he  has  the 
option  of  actually  leaving  Barth. 

"If,  before  then,  we  should  ao  alter  our 
environment  that  we  rid  It  of  ingredients  we 
need  for  life,  then  we  will  merely  pass  the 
way  of  other  life  forms  that  have  become 
extinct  for  one  reason  or  another.  And,  as 
humbling  a  thought  as  It  may  be,  Nature 
might  scarcely  miss  the  people.  Things  might 
eventually  get  back  Into  their  own  pattern, 
the  natural  order  reviving.  Plankton  might 
evolve;  oxygen  might  re-form  in  the  atmos- 
phere; grass  might  grow  through  the  pave- 
ment and  among  tumbled  columns  as  It  has 
before. 

"With  all  this  In  mind,  you  may  see  that 
we,  the  70,000-member  Sierra  Club,  the 
groups  we  work,  and  the  critical  publishing 
project  you  see  outlined  at  right,  are  not  so 
much  proselytizing  on  behalf  of  Natxire.  In 
due  course,  Nature  will  take  care  of  Itself. 

"Our  motives  are  more  selfish,  In  fact. 
They  are  on  behalf  of  our  very  own  lives  and 
the  lives  of  our  children  who,  we  feel,  have 
not  only  the  right  to  Uve  but  also  the  right 
to  live  In  a  world  that  maintains  the  nattiral 
order  enough  to  continue  to  feel  like  home." 

As  the  ad  makes  dear,  Man  Is  manipulat- 
ing his  habitat  with  unprecedented  speed 
and  force,  and  In  the  process  Is  creating  a 
mtiltltude  of  unintended  results  which  de- 
grade the  shared  environment  on  which  all 
living  things  depend.  Advancing  technology, 
the  mobilization  of  growing  capital  re- 
sources, and  the  Increasing  size  and  skill  of 
units  organized  to  manipulate  the  environ- 
ment are  all  creating  an  environmental 
crisis.  The  crisis  comes  In  many  forms: 

(1)  continuation  of  old  patterns  which 
are  no  longer  producing  desirable  results 
but  nightmarish  predictions,  such  as  the 
unchecked  growth  of  worldwide  ix^uli^on; 

(2)  emergence  of  new  functional  problems 
we  are  not  organized  to  handle,  such  as  solid 
waste  disposal,  and  other  basic  problems  of 
concentrated  urbanization:  transp>ortatlon, 
blight,  and  decay; 

(3)  Insensitive  pursuit  <rf  missions  with 
heedless  disregard  for  side  effects  which  we 
can  anticipate  but  do  not  avoid.  Traditional 
programs  thus  produce  a  continuing  loas  of 
prime  farm  land  to  urbanization,  destruc- 
tion of  wildlife  habitat  and  the  extinction 
of  species,  disappearance  of  scientifically 
valuable  natural  areas,  filling  and  dredging 
of  productive  estuaries,  drainage  of  wet- 
lands, obliteration  of  the  land  through  strip- 
mining,  deforestation  and  soil  erosion,  water 
and  air  pollution,  ground  water  depletion, 
saturation  of  irrigated  land  with  salt,  flood- 
ing of  valuable  river  bottoms,  surrender  of 
more  and  more  landscape  to  freeways,  and 
defacement  of  the  landscape  by  billboards, 
power  lines.  Junkyards,  open  pits,  and  the 
clutter  produced  by  excessive  lalssez-falre. 
New  programs  are  emerging,  too,  with  detri- 
mental side  effects  that  can  be  anticipated: 
thermal  pollution  from  large  nuclear  and 
steam  power  plants,  radioactive  releases 
from  tests,  nuclear  plants,  and  disposal  of 
nuclear  wastes,  and  noise  and  stress  prob- 
lems stemming  from  the  supersonic  trans- 
port. 

(4)  Finally  a  variety  of  activities  produce 
harmful  side  effects  that  were  not  antici- 
pated: stress  caused  by  crowding,  smog  pro- 
duced by  automobile  emissions,  spills  and 
leakage  from  offshore  oil  wells,  detergents 
which  degrade  too  slowly  or  not  at  all,  long- 
lived  and  pervasive  pesticides  which  concen- 
trate In  certain  species,  disruptive  Introduc- 
tion of  exotic  sf>ecle8,  the  accelerating  spread 
of  carcinogens,  accumulation  of  lead  In  the 
atmosphere,  the  prospect  of  an  oxygen  deficit 
with  consumption  growing  and  production 
impaired,  the  unpredictable  impact  of 
weather  modification,  and  the  contrary  possi- 
bilities of  rising  wortd  temperatures  as  a 
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result  of  carbon  dioxide  build-up  or  falling 
temperatures  as  a  result  of  smog  and  Jet  con- 
trails. 

The  emergence  of  these  problems  clearly 
shows  that  our  existing  Institutions  and  pro- 
grams are  not  adequate.  Admittedly,  out 
market  economy  haa  been  remarkably  suc- 
cessful In  producing  goods  and  services  to 
meet  man's  most  Immediate  needs.  Where 
necessary,  government  has  Intervened  to  pro- 
vide basic  butressing  for  many  of  these  mar- 
ket activities,  as  through  irrigation  and  high- 
way programs.  To  a  limited  extent,  govern- 
ment has  Intervened  also  to  mitigate  adverse 
effects  where  they  could  be  anticipated,  as 
with  soli  erosion  and  forestry  programs,  and 
more  recently  with  air  and  water  pollution 
abatement  programs.  However,  where  man's 
less  Immediate  needs  are  adversely  affected, 
and  the  effects  are  widely  disseminated  and 
hard  to  anticipate,  little  Is  being  done. 

It  Is  now  necessary,  therefore,  to  supple- 
ment the  contributions  of  the  market  econ- 
omy and  the  programs  of  many  narrow 
mission-oriented  agencies  with  a  third  effort 
which  will  concern  itself  with  the  quality  of 
widely  shared  extra-market  values  distrib- 
uted throughout  the  entire  biophysical  en- 
vironment. As  a  first  step  toward  organizing 
such  an  effort.  It  Is  necessary  that  the  sjate 
of  existing  knowledge  be  Improved.  There 
should  be  an  Institutional  focus  for  drawing 
together  environmental  Information  about 
the  consequences  of  projecting  traditional 
patterns,  the  emergence  of  new  crises,  the 
cost  of  perpetuating  traditional  programs 
with  unwanted  side  effects,  and  ways  of  de- 
tecting unforeseen  side  effects  that  stem  from 
technical  Innovations. 

A  Council  of  Environmental  Advisors 
would  provide  such  a  focal  point.  The  Coun- 
cil should  be  equipped  to  monitor  and  sur- 
vey the  environment  so  that  it  can  discover 
significant  relationships  and  trends.  Through 
such  discoveries  and  improved  understand- 
ing and  foresight,  the  Council  should  be  in 
a  position  to  recommend  remedial  and  pre- 
ventive action. 

In  performing  its  function  of  surveillance, 
there  are  certain  problem  patterns  that  It 
should  especially  look  for:  Incompatibilities 
between  programs;  abrupt  changes  in  trends 
or  the  pace  of  change;  Irreversible  tendencies 
in  trends;  large  accumulations  of  small  in- 
cremental changes;  stockpiling  of  trace  ele- 
ments; persistence  of  fugitive  substances; 
random  interaction  of  substances  and  forces 
In  a  reinforcing,  or  synergistic,  fashion;  and 
the  loss  of  unique  and  Irreplaceable  places 
and  things. 

In  analyzing  the  data  thus  derived,  the 
Council  should  attempt  to  relate  the  infor- 
mation it  obtains  in  a  comprehensive  frame- 
work, developing  models  of  systems  wherever 
possible.  In  this  manner,  it  should  discover 
gaps  In  our  knowledge  and  data  which  should 
be  filled.  The  Council  should  encourage  per- 
formance of  pre-constructlon  and  post-con- 
struction audits  to  determine  the  environ- 
mental Impact  of  large  construction  pro- 
grams. In  analyzing  Impacts,  the  Council 
should  determine  who  bears  the  costs  of  un- 
intended side  effects.  It  should  determine 
how  much  margin  of  error  we  have  in  envi- 
ronmental Impacts,  and  try  to  Judge  whether 
the  risks  are  warranted  by  the  benefits. 
Through  early  detection,  the  Council  should 
give  us  the  maximum  lead  time  to  ward  off 
undesirable  side  effects.  And  finally,  the 
Council's  analyses  should  tell  us  whether  the 
answer  lies  In  improving  the  efficiency  of 
existing  programs  or  in  curtailing  and  re- 
directing them.  In  some  oases,  lack  of  coordi- 
nation may  be  the  problem;  In  other  cases 
Ignorance  or  simple  lack  of  concern  may  l>e 
the  problem. 

It  is  Important  to  recognize  that  the  needs 
of  environmental  quality  cannot  be  met  sim- 
ply through  exiwndlng  traditional  resource 
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planning  prognuna  or  by  ImproYlng  eeonofnle 
or  admlnUtiwUTe  eOdency.  We  are  not  in- 
volved bere  In  meeting  tju-get  goala  for  the 
production  of  commodities;  we  are  not  In- 
volved In  Inventorying  natural  resources  and 
predicting  consumption  requirements:  we 
.ire  not  Involved  In  vgrklng  the  "bugs"  out  of 
new  programs;  we  are  not  Involved  In  reduc- 
ing proliferation  and  duplication  among 
agencies:  we  are  not  involved  In  saving  the 
taxpayers  money  These  alms  may  Inclden- 
Ully  be  met  as  a  result  of  the  oversight  func- 
tion of  a  Council  of  Environmental  Advisors. 
But  tliat  function  must  be  denned  by  the 
Inherent  needs  of  a  healthy  environment. 
Coordination  and  simplification  may  or  may 
not  be  the  answer.  In  some  cases,  we  prob- 
ably need  to  change  our  goals  and  to  curtail 
present  programs.  Before  we  can  know,  we 
must  Orst  get  the  facts. 

ThU  U  what  a  Council  of  Environmental 
AdTlsors,  In  our  estimation,  should  do,  and 
It  should  do  this  In  the  most  comprehensive 
and  unbiased  way  possible.  For  the  Council 
to  have  the  most  comprehensive  view  pos- 
sible. It  U  Important  that  It  be  lodged  in  a 
place  that  affords  the  nvist  commanding  view 

-  and*tt>at  It  have  access  to  data  complied  by 

-  all  cMmt  a«enot«s.  This  consideration  sug- 
gests that  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent is  the  proper  place  for  the  Council.  TTils 
suggesUon  is  reinforced  by  the  need  to  keep 
the  Council  as  unbiased  as  possible.  If  the 
Council  is  boused  in  any  operating  agency 
or  inatltutlon.  it  cannot  escape  being  Influ- 
enced by  Its  outlook  and  defending  its  pro- 
grams. 

The  need  to  keep  the  Council  free  of  jus- 
tifying programs  and  decisions  also  suggests 
that  It  should  not  be  vested  with  any  au- 
thority to  make  decisions.  Obviously  its  warn- 
ings and  recommendations  should  receive 
careful  consideration,  and  hopefully  many 
of  them  wUl  be  adopted.  But  the  proper  In- 
strument for  responding  to  Its  recommenda- 
tions may  vary  Immensely  with  the  natiire 
of  the  problem.  In  some  cases,  the  President 
may  have  authority  to  act,  and  he  may  some- 
times choose  to  do  this  through  Inter-depart- 
mental coordinating  committees.  In  other 
oaaes,  the  decision  wlU  have  to  be  made  by 
Congress,  and  In  still  other  cases  the  decision 
may  be  up  to  state  and  local  government  or 
private  parties.  We  Ormiy  believe  that  better 
mechanisms  for  responding  to  environmental 
crises  must  be  evolved,  but  It  will  probably 
help  ensure  a  sounder  basis  for  action  If  the 
functions  of  oversight  and  analysis  are  kept 
separate  from  the  functions  of  authority  and 
political  responsibility. 

The  need  for  Independence  might  suggest 
that  the  Council  should  not  even  be  housed 
In  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  but 
should  be  an  Independent  conunlsslon.  While 
this  possibility  has  some  appeal.  It  Is  offset 
by  the  difficulty  such  a  commission  might 
have  In  gaining  cooperation  from  agencies 
In  the  Ksecutlve  branch  and  by  the  fact  that 
such  a  commission  would  have  difficulty  In 
attracting  the  attention  of  the  President. 
While  the  President  may  not  always  have 
sufficient  authority  to  implement  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  CouncU.  his  support  will 
always  be  Important  and  It  probably  will  be 
appropriate  for  him  to  act  In  more  Instances 
than  any  other  body. 

The  need  to  strike  a  balance  between  In- 
dependence and  Influence  with  the  Presi- 
dent raises  the  question  of  whether  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  should  serve  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  President  or  should  serve  for 
staggered  terms.  By  serving  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  President,  the  members  presumably 
will  command  his  confidence,  but  they  may 
also  be  unduly  circumspect  in  criticizing 
programs  o<  the  administration.  Moreover, 
the  Council  would  lack  continuity  through 
changes  In  administration.  If  the  members 
of  the  CouncU,  on  the  other  hand,  serve  for 
short  terms  on  a  staggered  schedule  there 
would  be  continuity  through  changes  in  the 
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Presidency  and  Its  members  might  be  more 
emboldened  to  take  Issue  with  administration 
programs  they  feel  are  unsound.  In  any  event, 
a  President  would  be  able  to  achieve  a  ma- 
jority of  his  own  appointees  sometime  past 
the  mld-poInt  of  this  first  term.  On  balance, 
we  feel  it  is  probably  preferable,  therefore,  to 
have  the  members  serve  for  short,  staggered 
terms  and  would  suggest  that  S.  1075  be  so 
amended. 

We  note  that  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
over  the  desirable  siae  of  the  Council,  and 
that  some  have  proposed  advisory  committees 
for  the  Council  also.  If  the  Council  were  to 
have  decision-making  power,  we  think  there 
would  be  considerable  merit  to  proposals  for 
enlarging  the  Council  and  providing  It  with 
an  advisory  committee.  These  steps  would 
serve  as  "checks  and  balances"  to  make  sure 
that  valid  points  of  view  were  not  overlooked, 
and  would  serve  to  impede  hasty  acUon. 
However,  we  believe  the  Council  can  be  most 
errectlve  if  it  Is  merely  a  study  and  oversight 
body.  It  should  not  be  Impeded  In  its  studies 
by  complicated  internal  "checks  and  bal- 
ances". Necessary  "checks  and  balances" 
should  be  external  to  the  Council,  and  will 
l>e  provided  by  the  normal  political 
mechanisms. 

We  believe  that  the  three  man  council  that 
S.  1075  provide*  Is  the  most  efficient  size.  In- 
creasing its  siae  to  five,  as  some  have  sug- 
gested, will  greatly  increase  the  complexity 
of  the  pattern  of  communication  and  inter- 
action among  the  members.  While  some  have 
suggested  that  a  larger  membership  Is  needed 
to  assure  representation  of  enough  disci- 
plines, we  cannot  possibly  see  how  even  a 
membership  of  five  would  represent  an  ade- 
quate mix  of  disciplines.  The  only  solution 
which  seems  practical  to  us  is  to  build  a  suffi- 
cient support  staff  containing  a  proper  dis- 
tribution of  disciplines,  and  to  look  for 
Council  members  who  are  valued  as  general- 
Ists  with  particularly  useful  Insights  and  ex- 
perience that  they  can  offer.  In  this  regard, 
we  would  not  suggest  any  more  specific 
standards  of  qualification  than  S.  1075  pro- 
vides. In  the  new  and  changing  field  of  en- 
vironmental quality  the  President  should 
have  great  leeway  in  picking  men  of  broad 
professional  experience. 

As  S.  1075  is  presently  drafted,  a  degree  of 
ambiguity  pervades  the  description  of  the 
Council's  specific  functions.  It  is  not  clear 
what  the  balance  Is  to  be  between  its  analyti- 
cal functions  and  its  responsibility  for  mak- 
ing recommendations.  A  companion  bill  by 
Senator  Nelson,  S.  1066,  would  make  program 
formulation  the  Council's  principal  duty, 
while  S.  1075  specifies  analysis  as  its  primary 
function.  Senator  Nelson's  bill  calls  for  the 
Council  to  submit  recommendations  for  a 
national  program  In  four  years.  Similarly,  an 
ambiguity  surrounds  the  character  of  the  re- 
ports the  Council  is  to  make  periodically  to 
Congress  (and,  incidentally,  it  is  not  clear 
whether  these  are  to  be  annual  or  biennial 
reports;  cf.  Sec.  20a(c)  of  8.  1075  with  Sec. 
203) .  The  bill  la  exceedingly  vague  In  setting 
forth  the  frame  of  reference  to  be  used  in 
evaluating  the  status  of  environmental  sys- 
tems and  the  trends  affecting  them. 

We  understand  that  thought  Is  now  being 
given  to  Including  a  general  statement  of 
policy  in  the  legislation.  We  think  incltislon 
of  this  additional  element  would  be  most 
helpful.  Incluaion  of  a  policy  statement 
would  make  it  less  necessary  for  the  Council 
itself  to  produce  a  general  policy  statement 
to  recommend  to  the  President  by  some  fixed 
date  in  the  future.  A  broad  policy  statement 
from  Congress  would  give  the  Council  direc- 
tion from  the  outset,  and  would  provide  a 
general  goal  for  all  federal  programs. 

Moreover,  a  policy  statement  would  provide 
a  yardstick  by  which  to  measure  the  data 
gathered  in  the  status  and  trend  reports.  By 
having  a  policy  framework  for  its  analyti- 
cal work,  the  Council  would  be  encouraged  to 
surmount  the  danger  of  limiting  ItseU  to  the 
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unproductive  task  of  merely  forwarding  the 
Congress  compilations  of  undigested  statis- 
tics. In  tieing  status  and  trend  reports  to  a 
poUcy  goal,  the  Congress  should  make  it  clear 
that  It  wants  interpretation  and  evaluation 
in  these  reports  and  stress  upon  significant 
indicators.  Only  If  thU  is  done  will  the  Coun- 
cil's work  prove  to  be  useful  to  the  President 
the  Congress,  and  the  public. 

We  believe  the  description  of  the  environ- 
mental crisis  that  we  provided  in  the  begin- 
ning portion  of  this  statement  provides  mate- 
rial which  could  be  readily  adapted  to  provide 
a  basis  for  a  general  statement  of  policy.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  urge  that  this  policy  statement 
focus  the  definition  of  environmental  quality 
on  "the  need  to  protect  extra-market  values 
associated  with  life  support  systems  from  un- 
intentional degradation."  Undoubtedly,  the 
concept  of  environmental  quality  also  em- 
braces market  valued  functions  and  inten- 
tional effects,  but  there  are  other  organized 
ways  of  dealing  with  these  aspects  of  the 
problem.  The  need  is  to  focus  attention  on 
the  more  subtle  aspects  of  the  problem  which 
thus  far  have  been  almost  nobody's  business. 
It  is  time  to  make  them  paramount  business 
of  the  nation.  If  we  do  not,  we  shall  all  suffer 
the  consequences  in  ways  that  will  be  in- 
creasingly less  subtle. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  stress,  too  the  Import- 
ance of  "ntle  I  of  S.  1075.  We  have  expressed 
our  strong  support  in  the  past  l>efore  this 
Committee  for  stepped-up  ecological  studies 
and  an  expanded  system  of  natural  areas. 
Only  through  such  studies,  and  ample  re- 
search In  a  widely  diversified  system  of  nat- 
ural areas,  can  we  develop  the  basic  knowl- 
edge to  understand  what  we  are  doing  to  the 
environment. 

The  ecological  research  that  Title  I  would 
encourage  can  provide  an  Increasingly  sure 
footing  for  the  broad  analyses  of  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality.  We  would  sug- 
gest, however,  that  clear  authority  be  pro- 
vided for  maintenance  of  a  coordinated  fed- 
eral system  of  natural  areas  and  that  there 
be  clear  direction  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  foster  development  of  systems  of 
natural  areas  in  the  hands  of  non-federal  en- 
titles (see  subsections  (8)  and  (9)  of  Sec. 
201  of  S.  1086). 


PAKISTAN  CONSORTIUM 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or  FI,OBISA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Wednesday.  June  11,  1969 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr,  Speaker,  let  me  call 
attention  to  the  important  fact  that  the 
consortium  of  governments  and  institu- 
tions interested  in  development  assist- 
ance to  Pakistan  met  in  Paris  on  May  19 
and  20,  1969,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  World  Bank.  A  summary  sf  the  meet- 
ing was  Issued  on  May  20  and  It  pro- 
vides Interesting  and  useful  information 
on  the  economic  progress  of  Pakistan,  on 
future  plans  of  the  Oovermnent  of  Pakis- 
tan, and  on  the  needs  for  external  aid 
in  the  years  Immediately  ahead.  The  se- 
curity and  the  progress  of  Pakistan  are 
Important  to  the  American  people,  and  I 
am  glad  to  Insert  the  Interesting  account 
of  tne  consortium  In  the  Ricord: 
Pakistan  CoNSoarruM 

The  following  announcement  was  Issued 
today  at  the  World  Bank's  European  Offlcs 
m  Paris: 

"The  consortium  of  governments  and  In- 
stitutions Interested  in  development  assist- 
ance to  Pakistan  met  In  Paris  on  May  19  and 
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20,  190B  under  tbe  chairmanship  of  the 
World  Bank.  The  maetlng  was  attended  by 
representatives  of  the  Oovemmants  of  Bel- 
glum,  Canada,  Franoa,  Oermany,  Italy,  Japan. 
the  Netherlands.  Sweden,  tha  TTBltad  King- 
dom and  the  United  States.  Sweden's  attend- 
ance for  the  first  time  as  a  nvembar  o<  tb* 
consortium  was  weloomed.  The  Intematloaal 
Monetary  Fund  kent  obaerrer*. 

"The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  review 
the  progress  of  economic  development  in  Pak- 
istan and  to  consider  Pakistan's  aid  require- 
ments for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1, 
1989  and  tha  terms  on  which  aid  should  be 
mad*  available. 

"A  dalagaUon  reprasenting  the  Government 
of  Pakistan,  led  by  Mr.  M.  M.  Ahmad,  Deputy 
Chairman.  Planning  Commission,  was  present 
to  describe  economic  progree*  and  aid  re- 
qulremants. 

"Consortium  members  commended  Pakis- 
tan's performance  In  the  fact  of  difficult 
problems  of  economic  management.  Despite 
the  recent  disturbances,  economic  gains  in 
the  current  year  had  been  substantial — total 
output  had  Increased  by  nearly  6%;  agricul- 
tural production  Increased  by  about  6%  with 
a  new  record  for  the  wheat  crop  in  West 
Pakistan;  industry  bad  grown  by  more  than 
8%;  and  exports  by  nearly  10%. 

"The  members  heard  with  Interest  some 
of  the  maastues  and  policy  changes  which 
the  Government  of  Pakistan  Intends  to  adopt 
in  preparing  the  annual  plan  for  1989-70 
and  the  Fourth  Five  Year  Plan.  The  mem- 
bers parUcularly  welcomed  the  Govern- 
ment's Intentions  to  Improve  education  and 
other  social  services;  to  give  continued  high 
priority  to  programs  of  family  planning:  to 
sustain  and  enlarge  the  success  already 
achieved  In  agriculture;  to  promote  the  ful- 
ler utilization  of  existing  industrial  capac- 
ity; and  to  mobilize  additional  domestic  re- 
sources for  development. 

"The  members  accepted  that  in  the  coming 
year  Pakistan  could  effectively  use  external 
aid  on  suitable  terms  from  consortium  mem- 
bers totaling  $500  million.  It  was  also  agreed 
that  It  would  be  desirable  that  about  half 
of  this  amount  should  be  provided  In  the 
form  of  non-project  assistance.  Some  mem- 
bers were  already  In  a  position  to  Indicate 
their  contribuUon  toward  the  aid  required, 
others  undertook  to  do  so  as  soon  as  poaslble. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  terms  on  which  aid 
Is  provided  should  take  more  fully  Into  ac- 
count than  In  the  past  Pakistan's  ability  to 
service  external  debt.  Some  members  Indi- 
cated a  move  In  this  direction  and  It  was 
decided  that  this  question  should  be  studied 
further  by  the  consortium." 
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Th«  Besolutlon  establishing  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  has  an  interesting  history.  After  Xb» 
Declaration  of  Indepoidenoe,  ctMonlal  vessels 
wars  putting  to  sea  to  hamper  enemy  com- 
mnnlcations  and  prey  on  British  commerce. 
Many  of  them  flew  flags  of  the  Colonies  to 
which  they  belonged.  It  was  necessary  to  pro- 
vide an  authorized  national  flag  under  which 
they  could  sail,  for  England  considered  armed 
vessels  without  such  a  flag  as  pirate  ships 
and  hanged  their  crews  when  they  captured 
them.  So  the  Marine  Committee  of  the  Sec- 
ond Continental  Congress  presented  the 
Besolutlon. 


DOUOLAS— MOSCOW  AXIS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 


or  louiaiANA 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  FLAG  DAY 


HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or    MASSACHnSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  11,  1969 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will 
very  shortly  be  celebrating  Flag  Day  by 
appropriate  ceremonies  In  the  Congress 
and  throughout  the  country.  I  am,  there- 
fore, pleased  to  include  at  this  point  a 
very  timely  and  Instructive  article  on  the 
origin  of  Flag  Day  that  appeared  In  the 
June  12,  1969,  Issue  of  the  Machinist,  an 
outstanding  periodical  published  by  the 
International  Association  of  Machinists 
and  Aerospace  Workers. 

The  article  follows: 

Flag  Day 

June  14  is  Flag  Day,  the  anniversary  of  a 
resolution  passed  by  Congress  on  June  14, 
1777.  establishing  a  red,  white  and  blue  flag. 
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Wednesday,  June  11,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  the 
International  Communist  Summit  Con- 
ference In  Moscow  comes  a  summons  for 
progressive  forces  the  world  over  to  aid 
the  Red  comrades  In  Vietnam  by  ob- 
structing American  shipment  of  troops 
and  supplies. 

Strangely  enough,  the  Moscow  report 
but  reaffirms  many  of  the  imusual  and 
unorthodox  stays  and  temporary  re- 
straining orders — affeoting  the  draft  and 
troop  movements — which  have  already 
been  issued  by  Justice  William  O.  Doug- 
las on  his  own  Initiative. 

I  again  call  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  that  should  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  adjourn  for  the  summer  without 
Douglas'  resignation,  he  will  be  at  liberty 
until  October  to  abuse  the  power  of  the 
Supreme  Court  to  continue  to  do  ex- 
actly as  Moscow  has  ordered. 

If  he  does  not  resign — he  must  be  re- 
moved. 

I  include  a  Moscow  UPI  clipping: 
(From  the  Evening  Star,  June  10,    1969] 

Reds  Ubgs  Obstruction  of  U.S.  Teoops, 

SiTPPUEB 

Moscow. — The  world  Communist  Siunmlt 
Conference  today  unanlmoufly  condemned 
what  it  called  United  States  "aggression"  In 
Vietnam  and  urged  Conununlsts,  workers  and 
other  "progressive  forces"  to  obstruct  Amer- 
ican shipment  of  troops  and  supplies. 

The  condemnation  and  appeal  came  in  a 
resolution  passed  by  the  representatives  of 
75  participating  parties  which  also  endorsed 
the  10-polnt  program  of  the  National  Liber- 
ation Front  of  South  Vietnam,  the  political 
wing  of  the  Viet  Cong. 

The  congress  also  proclaimed  June  20  as 
"International  day  of  solidarity  with  Viet- 
nam." The  date  was  selected  to  commemo- 
rate the  1955  Geneva  Accords  on  Indochina. 

More  speakers  today  blasted  the  Chinese 
Communist  party,  which  has  boycotted  the 
congress. 

Diplomatic  sources  said  the  Soviet  Union 
had  been  able  to  turn  the  conference  into 
a  platform  for  attacks  on  Mao  Tse-tung. 

They  noted  that  all  major  Communist 
leaders — with  the  exception  of  Romania's 
President  Nlcolae  Ceausescu — bitterly  criti- 
cized the  Mao  regime  and  branded  It  "anti- 
Socialist." 

The  criticism  did  not  amount  to  a  formal 
excommunication  of  China  from  the  ranks 
of  world  communism.  But  the  attacks  still 
were  far  harsher  than  most  observers  had 
expected  could  be  allowed  without  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  major  rift  in  the  conference. 

Ceausescu  restated  his  opposition  to  con- 
tinued   criticism   of   China,    but   his   calm. 
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broadly-worded  speeelx  yesterday  carefully 
avoided  OMntton  of  Cseehoslovakla  and  was 
nc^  as  strong  as  his  earlier  ^leeches  opposing 
attains  on  CMna. 

Ceausescu  was  ignored  by  most  speakers. 
Including  Soviet  party  leader  Leonid  I.  Brexh- 
nev,  Poland's  party  chief  Wladyslaw  Oo- 
mulka  and  East  German  President  Walter 
mbrtcht. 

Conference  so\trces  said,  however,  the  em- 
barrassing problem  of  Czechoslovakia  may 
be  raised  by  several  delegations  which  have 
not  yet  spoken,  including  the  Italians  and 
Belgians. 

The  Australian  Communist  party  has  pub- 
licly condemned  the  Soviet-led  Invasion, 
claiming  it  wlU  have  serious  and  long  last- 
ing effects  on  the  international  Communist 
movement. 

Lorrie  Aarons,  the  Australian  party  sec- 
retary, also  criticized  the  continued  pres- 
ence In  Czechoslovakia  of  Russian  troops  and 
declared  that  In  his  view  proletarian  Inter- 
nationalism "cannot  be  Identified  with  state 
interests   of   any   Socialist   country." 

Aarons'  remarks  were  Ignored  by  Czecho- 
slovakia's Party  Secretary  Gustav  Husak,  but 
political  observers  said  if  a  major  Western 
party,  such  as  the  Italians,  raise  the  ques- 
tion to  block  all  discussion  by  announcing 
that  It  is  a  matter  already  settied  by  th? 
Czechoslovak  party  and  the  five  fraternal 
parties  that  took  part  In  the  Invasion. 


SPIRITUAL  HEAD  OP  THE  ARME- 
NIAN APOSTOLIC  CHURCH  MAK- 
ING  A  3 -MONTH  TOUR  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOUND 

OP  ICASSACHUSITTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  11,  1969 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
privileged  to  be  one  of  the  Members 
of  Congress  invited  by  Vice  President 
AoNEW  to  a  reception  held  this  noon  for 
His  Holiness  Khoren  I,  Catholicos  of  the 
Armenian  Holy  See  of  Cilicia,  Lebanon, 
spiritual  head  of  the  Armenian  Apostolic 
Church. 

His  Holiness,  whose  ecclesiastic  rank 
is  equivalent  to  that  of  Pope  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  Is  making  a  3- 
month  tour  of  the  United  States  to 
strengthen  ties  among  members  of  the 
church's  North  American  Diocese  and  to 
help  raise  funds  for  establishment  of  a 
National  Prelacy  Headquarters  here. 
Catholicos  Khoren's  trip  to  the  United 
States  Is  a  genuinely  historic  event — the 
first  ever  made  to  this  country  by  a 
Cilician  Catholicos.  Spiritual  leader  of 
more  than  125,000  Americans,  His  Holi- 
ness will  have  visited  32  Armenian 
Apostolic  parishes  throughout  the  Na- 
tion by  the  time  he  completes  his  mis- 
sion here.  One  of  the  parishes  he  has 
already  visited  is  St.  Gregory's  Armenian 
Apostolic  Church  in  Indian  Orchard. 
Mass..  a  community  in  my  congressional 
district.  His  Holiness  arrived  at  the 
church  June  3  to  bless  bread  and  salt,  a 
traditional  gesture  in  the  Armenian 
Chuch  symbolizing  welcome,  hospitality, 
and  friendship.  After  ceremonies  at  St. 
Gregory's — a  strikingly  handsome  build- 
ing, newly  rebuilt  after  a  fiie  left  it  in 
ruins  3  years  ago— Catholicos  Khoren 
was  honored  at  an  afternoon  reception, 
and.  later  that  day.  at  a  dinner.  His  stop 
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in  Indian  Orchard  was  arranged  by  Mrs. 
Andon  Mereglan,  Mrs.  AIlls  Meyer,  Mrs. 
Harry  Souklaslan,  Camls  Plllglan,  Ar- 
thur Aykanlan  and  Popken  Kachlglan — 
all  pcunshioners  In  the  120-member 
church. 

Speaking  briefly  and  eloquently  at  to- 
day's reception  in  the  Capitol.  Cathollcos 
Khoren  spoke  of  the  struggle  for  free- 
dom around  the  world: 

Althougb  I  am  from  the  distant  Middle 
Bast.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  greatness  of 
the  United  States  and  the  advantages  It 
holds  out  to  the  oppressed  who  migrate  here 
for«kfety  and  dignity.  I  have  always  ex- 
pnaad  myself  as  a  friend  of  freedom  and 
I  am  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all 
men  are  born  equal.  We  Armenians  have 
given  our  share  of  martyrs  in  the  struggle 
for  freedom  and  we  see  that  our  nation  Is 
continuing  its  struggle  for  liberty.  We  are 
convinced  that  the  powerful  nations  of 
the  world  shall  do  everything  possible  to 
re-effect  the  freedom  of  smaller  nations.  I 
thank  the  United  States  for  Its  championship 
of  self-determination  and  I  bless  this  great 
nation. 

.  Vi5eJ»resldent  Agnew,  host  for  today's 
xecenUon.  described  His  Holiness  as  'a 
distinguished  champion  of  the  free  way 
of  life,  a  great  church  leader  who  has 
always  expressed  his  admiration  for  the 
United  States." 

Among  those  taking  part  in  the  recep- 
tion were  Archbishop  H.  Kachadourian. 
Prelate     of     the     Armenian     Apostolic 
Church  in  North  America;  Archbishop  S. 
Ayvazian.  Prelate  of  the  Greek  Church; 
George  Mardlkian.  honorary  chairman 
of  the  reception  committee;  Tatul  Papa- 
zian.  chairman  of  the  Central  Commit- 
tee of  the  Armenian  Revolutionary  Fed- 
eration; Dr.  H.  Abrahamian,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  representative  of  the  Armenian 
National    Committee;    Attorney    Milton 
Gelenian,  chairman  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  Holy  Cross  Armenian  Apostolic 
Church  here  in  Washington;   J.  Hara- 
tunlan,  chairman  of  the  Washington  re- 
ception    committee;     M.     Haratimian. 
chairman  of  the  National  Steering  Com- 
mittee for  Catholicos  Khoren's  tour.  At- 
torney Robert  Kaloosdian.  representative 
of    the    Armenian    Youth    Federation; 
James  Keshlshian,  chairman  of  local  ar- 
rangements for  His  Holiness'  visit;  Dr. 
John  Manuelian.  personal  physician  to 
His  Holiness;  Y.  Melikian.  member  of  the 
Prelacy  Council;  L.  Palian,  the  Catho- 
llcos'  official   Interpreter;    J.   Tashjlan, 
Secretary    of    the    Armenian    National 
Committee,    and    J.    Dur    Hovaneslan. 
member     of     the     Armenian     National 
Committee. 

Members  of  Congress  invited  to  the 
reception — all  of  whom  represent  signifi- 
cant numbers  of  Armenian  Apostolic 
Church  members — were  Senators  Ever- 
ett DiRKSEN.  John  Pastore.  Hugh  Scott, 
Claiborne  Pell,  Joseph  Tydincs,  Rob- 
ert GRirriN.  Charles  Mathias,  and 
Richard  Schwedcer;  Congressmen 
Philip  Philbin.  Thomas  Morgan.  Harold 
DoNOHUE,  Peter  Frelinghuysew, 
Thomas  O'Neill,  William  Mailliard,  B. 
P.  SiSK,  Martha  Griitiths,  William 
Broommeld,  Pdward  Derwinski,  Corne- 
lius Gallagher,  Otis  Pike,  James  Gro- 
VER,  Robert  McClory,  John  Wtdler, 
Lester  Woltf,  William  Green,  Jerome 
Waldie.  Joshua  Eilberc,  Marvin  Esch, 
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Gilbert  Gude,  Robert  Matrias,  Charles 
WicciNS,  Robert  Tiernan  and  mjrself. 

Uncer  unanimous  consent  I  submit 
a  copy  of  the  letter  inviting  me  to  take 
part  in  the  reception  held  for  Catholics 
Khoren  by  St.  Gregory's  Church  in  In- 
dian Orchard,  a  copy  of  my  responding 
telegram,  and  a  copy  of  a  Springfield. 
Mass..  Union  article  describing  His  Holi- 
ness' trip  to  Springfield  for  inclusion  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  as  follows: 

St.  OacooaT  Asmcnian  Apostolic 
CHxnu^H, 

Indian  Orchard.  Mass.,  May  14, 1989. 
Hon.  Edwabd  p.  Boland, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

OEAa  CoNCKEssM AN :  On  April  10th  His 
Holiness  Khoren  I  Catholics  of  the  Arme- 
nian Holy  See  of  ClUcla  Lebanon  arrived  in 
America  with  a  dual  mission  of  strengthen- 
ing the  ties  with  the  Armenians  through- 
out the  North  American  diocese  and  spear- 
heading a  fund  raising  program  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  national  prelacy  headquar- 
ters In  this  country. 

The  visit  Is  the  first  made  to  this  country 
by  a  ClUclan  Cathollcos,  and  his  busy  sched- 
ule win  take  him  to  every  major  Armenian 
conununlty.  Included  In  the  three  month 
tour  of  member  churches  will  be  a  visit  to 
St.  Gregory's  Armenian  Apostolic  Chuixjh. 

On  Tuesday,  June  3rd,  His  Holiness  will 
be  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  reception  to  be 
held  at  the  Holiday  Inn  between  6:30  and 
7.00  p.m..  followed  by  a  banquet  at  the 
Oxford  Coxmtry  Club.  Chlcopee. 

We  c(»tUally  Invite  you  to  Join  with  other 
dignitaries  to  meet  His  Holiness  and  shai« 
this  memorable  occasion  with  us. 

We  would  appreciate  your  letting  us  know 
If  your  schedule  will  permit  you  to  attend 
the  reception  and  banquet. 

We  look  forward  to  seeing  you  on  June 
3rd. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Carnic  Piucian. 

Chairman. 
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and  hospitality,  a  wish  for  longevity  and  un- 
breakable friendship. 

The  54-year-old  Cathollcos  was  bearded 
and  wore  a  peaked  mantle.  He  carried  a  long 
scepter  with  a  gold  handle  and  wore  three 
gold  and  sliver  medallions  around  his  ceck 
He  was  Hanked  by  Archbishop  Hrant 
Khatchadourlan.  prelate  of  the  Armenian 
Apostolic  Church  of  America,  which  has 
headquarters  In  New  York  City,  and  by  Arch- 
bishop Sahag  Ayvazian,  prelate  of  the  Ar- 
menian Church  of  Oreece. 

St.  Gregory  pastor  Rev.  Sahag  Andeklan 
Joined  the  trio  for  a  brief  service  Inside  the 
newly  rebuilt  church  during  which  the 
Cathollcos  praised  the  congregation  for 
building  the  1250,000  church  Speaking  in 
Armenian,  congregation  members  said  later 
that  the  Cathollcos  was  particularly  Im- 
pressed because  the  St.  Gregory  congregation 
Is  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  32  parishes  he 
will  visit  In  America. 

St.  Gregory's  had  been  destroyed  by  nre 
In  1966  but  was  rebuilt  as  a  replica  of  the 
first  Armenian  Christian  churches  and  re- 
consecrated last  year. 

The  holy  father  also  said  the  United  States 
Is  the  only  country  able  to  lead  the  world 
to  peace,  parishioners  said. 

Following  ceremonies  at  the  church,  the 
holy  father  greeted  Mayor  Freedman  and 
other  dignitaries  at  the  Holiday  Inn. 

He  was  honored  at  a  banquet  at  Oxford 
Country  Club,  Chlcopee  Tuesday  night. 

His  stop  in  Springfield  was  arranged  by 
Mrs.  Andon  Mereglan,  Mrs.  Allls  Meyer  and 
Mrs.  Harry  Souklaslan.  Others  Involved  were 
Carnlg  Plllglan,  Arthur  Aykanlan  and  Pop- 
ken  Hachlglan. 


MILITARY  WIFE  OF  THE  YEAR 


Mr.  Carnic  Piuoian, 

Chairman,  St.  Gregory  Armenian  Apostolic 
Church,  Indian  Orchard,  Mass.: 

Deeply  regret  congressional  business  keeps 
me  in  Washington.  Permit  me  by  way  of  this 
wire  to  Join  with  the  people  of  St.  Greg- 
ory's church  In  honoring  his  Holiness 
Khoren  I  Catholics  of  the  Armenian  See 
on  his  rtslt  to  our  community. 

His  presence  In  the  United  States  will 
indeed  strengthen  the  tire  among  Arme- 
nians throughout  this  country.  X  congratu- 
late St.  Gregory's  parishioners  for  their  re- 
ception to  his  Holiness. 

I  have  been  Invited  and  have  accepted  an 
Invitation  by  Vice  President  Agnew  to  meet 
with  his  Holiness  on  June  11th. 

Edward  P.  Boland, 
Member  of  Congress. 


I  Prom  the  Springfield.   (Mass.)    Union. 

June  4.  19691 
Armenian  Prelate  Visrrs  I.O.  CHtrscH 
Draped  In  long  black  and  purple  robes. 
Catholics  Khoren  I  oi  the  Armenian  Holy 
See  of  Clllcia  In  Lebanon  came  to  Springfield 
Tuesday  as  part  of  a  three-month  tour  of 
America. 

His  rank  Is  the  equivalent  of  Pope  In  the 
Roman  CathoUc  Church.  Cathollcos  Khoren 
lis  the  spiritual  leader  of  125,000  Americans, 
including  120  members  of  St.  Gregory's  Ar- 
menun  Apostolic  Church  on  Goodwin  Street, 
Indian  Orchard. 

STOPPED    AT   CHURCH 

His  holiness  stopped  at  the  church  at  4 
p.m.  Tuesday  to  bless  bread  and  salt,  a  tra- 
diUonal  gesture  in  the  Armenian  chiucb 
since  blbUcal  times.  It  symboUzed  welcome 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or   MAS8ACSUSETT8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday,  June  11,  1969 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  and  the  American  people  a  most 
worthwhile  activity  which  has  made  sig- 
nificant contributions  toward  the  im- 
provement of  people-to-people  relations 
between  the  military  and  civilian  com- 
munities in  the  Nation  and  in  many 
foreign  lands. 

This  is  the  Military  Wife  of  the  Year 
program,  sponsored  by  Mr.  Wilson  Har- 
rell.  chairman  of  the  board  and  presi- 
dent of  Harrell's  International  of  West- 
port.  Conn.,  in  cooperation  with  Art 
Linkletter,  as  a  tribute  to  the  wives  of 
our  dedicated  men  in  the  Armed  Rjrces. 

This  year's  program  resulted  in  the 
selection  of  the  third  Military  Wife  of 
the  Year  and  as  in  past  years  since  the 
nomination  of  the  fh-st  military  wife  in 
1967,  the  winner  was  awarded  a  special 
plaque  at  a  formal  dinner  held  in  Wash- 
ington and  will  appear  during  the  year 
on  Art  Linkletter  shows  in  the  United 
States  and  at  overseas  bases. 

This  years  Military  Wife  of  the  Year, 
selected  by  a  distinguished  panel  of 
wives  of  our  ranlcing  military  command- 
ers, is  Mrs.  Edrel  A.  Coleman,  the  wife 
of  MaJ.  Victor  S.  Coleman,  Chaplain 
Corps,  and  one  of  five  finalists  among 
nominees  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  selection  panel  included  Mrs. 
Bruce  Palmer,  Jr.,  wife  of  the  Army  Vice 
Chief  of  Staflr,  representing  Mrs.  Wil- 
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11am  C.  Westmoreland,  wife  of  the  Army 
Chief  of  Staff;  Mrs.  ThcMnas  H.  Moorer, 
wife  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operati<Hu; 

Mrs.  JcHan  P.  McConnell,  wife  of  the  Air 
Force  Chief  of  Staff;  Mrs.  Leonard  F. 
Chapman.  Jr.,  wife  of  the  Commandant 
of  the  Marine  Corps,  and  Mrs.  Willard 

J.  Smith,  wife  of  the  Commandant  of  the 
Coast  Guard. 

Other  finalists  were  Mrs.  Lois  Smee, 
wife  of  Lt.  Col.  James  C.  Smee,  USA; 
Mrs.  Carol  White,  wife  of  Comdr.  Rod- 
rlck  White,  USCO;  Mrs.  Madeline  Leo- 
lar  Berkenpas,  wife  of  Lt.  Col.  Nephl 
Berkenpas,  USAF;  and  Mrs.  Alta  Sawyer, 
wife  of  S.  Sgt.  Edward  A.  Sawyer.  USA. 
The  MlllUry  Wife  of  the  Year  pro- 
gram has  as  objective  the  focusing  of 
public  attention  on  the  role  of  the  mlli- 
tory  community  in  building  friendships 
throughout  the  world  through  the  se- 
lection of  a  representative  service  wife 
irom  one  of  the  major  U.S.  commands 
or  districts.  Candidates  from  the  desig- 
nated theater  are  nominated  by  their 
onu  military  community  clubs,  usually, 
but  not  limited  to.  the  officers'  or  NCO 
wives'  clubs  at  installations  throughout 
the  theater. 

The  nominees  are  evaluated  on  the 
basis  of  their  active  interest  in  local 
community  and  Qivic  affairs  and  their 
singular  contributions  toward  Improv- 
ing people-to-people  relations  between 
the  military  and  civilian  communities. 

The  Military  Wife  of  the  Year  for 
1969.  Mrs.  Edrel  A.  Coleman.  Ulustrates 
tlie  highly  selective  criteria  and  I  am 
Inserting  in  the  Congressional  Record 
background  material  which  outlines  her 
many  contributions  in  behalf  of  hu- 
manity, democracy,  and  freedom. 

I  commend  and  salute  this  year's  fi- 
nalists and  congratulate  Mrs.  Coleman 
and  her  lovely  family  upon  this  well 
deserved  award,  and  extend  them  best 
wishes  for  continued  success,  happiness, 
and  well-being  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  material  follows: 
Edrel  A.  Coleman,   1969  Military  Wife  op 
THE  Year 

la  an  age  of  non-involvement,  when  so 
many  people  protest,  demonstrate,  and  rail 
against  everything  not  meeting  their  ap- 
proval rather  than  helping  find  a  workable 
solution.  It  Is  a  rare  pirlvUege  to  know  Edrel 
Annette  Coleman,  who  has  Indeed  helped 
rather  than  hindered  the  American  com- 
munity, civilian  and  military.  In  this  coun- 
try and  abroad,  in  concrete  ways. 

Born  the  second  child  In  a  family  of  eight 
children  during  the  depression,  Edrel  grew 
up  knowing  what  "working  for  what  you 
get"  means. 

Edrel  married  a  young  minister  after  one 
year  of  coUege.  Being  interested  In  educa- 
tion and  having  a  desire  to  help  others,  she 
gained  her  other  three  years  of  college  by 
attending  night  school  and  summer  school, 
graduating  from  Kansas  State  University  in 
Elementary  Education. 

Edrel  has  taught  school  16  years.  In  six 
(iiflerent  states  and  two  countries.  Over  1,100 
children  have  been  in  her  classes.  Today 
she  is  still  In  touch  with  many  of  her  former 
pupils,  many  of  whom  are  doctors,  lawyers, 
ministers,  teachers,  and  successful  business- 
men. 

She  began  teaching  Sunday  School  at  the 
^e  of  16.  She  served  as  president  of  the 
Methodist  Youth  Fellowship  in  her  local 
ihurch  and  as  president  of  the  district,  and 
has  served  as  president,  secretary,  treasurer, 
■nd   has  been  chairman  of   different  com- 
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mlttees  in  the  women's  organizations  in  the 
civilian  and  the  military  churches. 

Edrel  served  as  advisor  at  Youth  Confer- 
ences for  three  years  In  Getmany,  attending 
•Ix  Retreat  Conferences,  either  as  a  delegate 
or  advisor,  at  Bertchesgaden,  Germany.  Her 
interest  in  the  "older  people  and  the  young 
people"  balance  each  other.  She  has  been  in- 
strumental In  organizing  entertainment  and 
programs  as  well  as  for  food  and  clothing  for 
both  the  orphanages  and  Old  Peoples'  Homes, 
and  has  been  responsible  In  finding  Christian 
homes  for  orphans. 

Edrel  served  as  Chairman  of  Welfare  In  the 
Officers'  Wives  Club,  working  directly  with 
the  Schwelnfurt's  Welfare  Director.  She  was 
Hostess  Chairman  in  the  German-American 
Club,  and  further  helped  create  good  rela- 
tions between  Americans  and  Germans  by 
studying  their  language,  by  belonging  to 
their  Women's  Clubs  and  by  visiting  In  their 
homes  and  entertaining  them  In  hers. 

During  this  time,  Edrel  also  organized  and 
directed  a  ten  week  summer  program  for  mil- 
itary dependent  Junior  and  Senior  High 
School  girls.  Classes  Included  sewing,  cook- 
ing, charm,  and  swintunlng. 

At  Port  Bennlng,  Georgia,  Edrel,  again 
showing  her  concern  for  youth,  served  as  Red 
Cross  counselor  for  Junior  High  girls. 

Edrel  has  been  active  In  Little  Theater,  and 
while  at  Maxwell  Air  Force  Base  Elementary 
School,  she  organized  and  directed  the  Drama 
Club  at  that  Base,  writing  most  of  the  scripts. 
Since  arriving  at  Port  Walnwrlght,  where 
she  is  a  full  time  teacher  In  addition  to  being 
a  homemaker.  Edrel  still  finds  time  to  do 
much  civic  work  In  the  Fairbanks  commu- 
nity as  well  as  on  poet.  She  has  organized 
prayer  groups;  a  ReUglous  Book  Review 
Guild;  and  Is  a  stall  member  of  the  Officers' 
Wives  Club  monthly  publication,  "The  Waln- 
wrlter,"  writing  a  monthly  column  entitled 
"Patterns  for  Uvlng". 

She  has  adopted  and  supports  a  Korean 
son  through  the  ChUdren's  Christian  Fund, 
and  contributes  regularly  to  the  educational 
tuition  of  a  girl  in  India. 

Edrel  Is  the  Assistant  Director  of  the  Miss 
Greater  Fairbanks  Scholarship  Pageant  and 
has  served  as  Hostess  Chairman. 

She  is  an  active  member  of  the  Alaska 
State  Board  of  Directors  of  the  American 
Cancer  Society,  serving  on  the  Education 
Committee.  Edrel  also  is  an  active  member 
of  the  Executive  Board  of  Directors  for  the 
Fairbanks  unit  of  the  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety, serving  as  secretary. 

Edrel  has  always  been  active  In  working 
with  the  youth.  Today's  children  are  no  ex- 
ception. She  has  a  grave  concern  for  "today's 
children  in  tomorrow's  world".  Because  of 
her  concern  she  hEis  organized  a  club  called 
HELP  DAN  (Help  Educate  tittle  People  about 
the  abuse  of  Drug8-i41cohol-Narcotlcs).  Her 
fervent  hope  of  HELP  DAN  becoming  a  na- 
tional organization  Is  beginning  to  come  to 
life.  It  has  gained  some  national  publicity 
already  by  being  featured  In  the  Scientific 
Temperance  Journal.  HELP  DAN  members 
have  received  letters  of  commendation  from 
such  personalities  as  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
and  Dr.  PhlUp  Blalberg  of  Capetown.  Africa, 
who  Is  the  world's  longest  living  heart  trans- 
plant patient.  At  present,  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association  is  studying  material  on 
HELP  DAN  with  a  view  of  publishing  this 
material  in  their  magazine.  Edrel  has  ap- 
peared on  the  local  TV  and  before  local 
groups  telling  them  about  HELP  DAN.  A 
reading  "An  Alcoholic^  Forgotten  Son", 
written  by  Edrel  was  featured  on  TV  by  one 
of  her  pupils. 

This  past  Christmas  Edrel's  6th  grade 
pupils  gave  gifts  to  26  needy  children  in  the 
Fairbanks  community  Instead  of  exchanging 
names  with  each  other.  Names  were  secured 
from  the  Heart  to  Heart  Program.  The  26 
pupils  had  the  most  blessed  Christmas  they 
had  ever  had.  They  learned  the  real  mean- 
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Ing  of  Christmas — ^by  giving.  The  monetary 
value  was  9160.00.  KFAR-TV  station  feattired 
the  class  having  the  Christmas  Party  for  the 
needy  children  on  their  program,  "Big  30". 

Edrel's  concern  reaches  out  to  all  youth. 
Being  aware  of  Alaska's  growing  needs,  she 
wrote  fifteen  lettei*  to  the  Legislature,  In  the 
spring  of  1968,  urging  them  to  adopt  certain 
bills  dealing  with  youth  and  education  In 
Alaska. 

In  view  of  Edrel's  concern  and  positive  ac- 
tion on  behalf  of  the  youth  of  today,  it  will 
come  as  no  surprise  to  anyone  that  she  was 
named  Mother  of  the  Year,  1969,  for  the 
State  of  Alaska. 


PRESS  GAZETTE  OF  GREEN  BAY, 
WISCONSIN,  ENDORSES  IDEA  OF 
MASSIVE  WATER  POLLUTION 
CONTROL  EFFORT  BY  CORPS  OF 
ENGINEERS 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  11.  1969 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  May  27, 
1969,  editorial,  the  Press  Gazette  of 
Green  Bay.  Wis.,  points  out  the  bind  that 
communities  in  Wisconsin  and  all  across 
the  Nation  find  themselves  in  because  the 
Federal  Government  has  defaulted  on  its 
share  of  water  pollution  control  funds, 
and  goes  on  to  say  that  a  massive  sewer- 
age treatment  program  by  "the  Corps  of 
Engineers  would  be  helpful  in  closing  the 
gap  between  what  is  needed  and  what  is 
actually  being  done  to  control  pollution. 
The  text  of  the  editorial  follows: 

Pork  Barbel  Monet  To  Fioht  Pollution 

Rep.  Henry  S.  Reuss  of  Milwaukee  baa  In- 
troduced a  bill  which  could  provide  for  a 
massive  assault  on  the  water  pollution  prob- 
lems plaguing  the  nation  and,  at  the  same 
time,  help  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  get 
rid  of  the  black-hatted  bad  guy  Image 
bestowed  on  the  corps  with  Increasing  regu- 
larity of  late  by  conservation  Interests 
throughout  the  country. 

The  Reuss  bill  would  authorize  the  Army 
engineers  to  build  systems,  with  100  per  cent 
federal  financing,  to  solve  the  combined 
storm  and  sanitary  sewer  problems  In  large 
cities  which  cause  large  quantities  of  un- 
treated wastes  to  be  flushed  into  waterways 
during  periods  of  heavy  rain.  The  corps  also 
would  be  authorized  to  do  research,  devel- 
opment and  construction  in  new  methods  of 
sewage  disposal. 

Reuss,  chairman  of  the  Conservation  and 
Nattu^l  Resources  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, points  out  that  the  imderfunded  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Program  can 
offer  a  mere  $214  million  in  actual  budget 
requests  out  of  the  $1  billion  originally  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  1970  to  aid  local  sewage 
disposal  projects.  He  feels  tlie  massive  re- 
sources of  the  Army  engineers  could  help 
close  this  gap. 

"Instead  of  putting  all  Its  resources  and 
skilled  manpower  Into  Increasingly  marginal 
navigation,  flood  control  and  power  projects, 
let  us  turn  the  corps  loose  on  building  the 
sewerage  systems  and  waste  disposal  plants 
which  the  nation  so  desperately  needs  If  we 
are  ever  to  enjoy  clean  water  again."  Reuss 
argues. 

No  one  has  to  remind  Wisconsin  that  the 
promise  of  massive  federal  aid  for  water  pol- 
lution control  simply  has  not  been  material- 
izing. The  voters  of  the  state  pledged  them- 
selves to  an  all-out  battle  to  save  our  waters 
when  they  overwhelmingly  approved  the  pol- 
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lutlon  control  portion  of  the  ORAP-200  bond- 
ing program  in  April.  A  manlTe  sewerage 
treatment  program  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers would  proye  helpful  In  Wisconsin  and 
it  could  prove  even  more  vital  in  states  where 
the  public  has  yet  to  take  the  Initiative  In 
the  pollution  control  field. 

For  years,  the  Corpe  of  Engineers  work  pro- 
gram has  been  almost  synonymous  with  the 
pork  barrel  as  any  attempts  at  budget  trim- 
ming run  afoul  of  pet  local  projects  such  as 
canala  and.  especially,  dams.  The  wisdom 
and  necessity  of  some  of  these  projects  is 
open  to  question,  especially  by  conservation- 
ists who  struggle  to  preserve  the  nation's 
dwindling  system  of  wild  rivers  and  accuse 
the  engineers  of  building  dams  for  dams' 
sake  only,  plus  the  political  monumenu 
which  are  also  created. 

If  Corps  of  Engineers  money  must  be  spent 
on  projects  back  home,  the  construction  of 
sewerage  treatment  facilities  to  stem  the 
growth  of  pollution  would  seem  more  practi- 
cal than  many  existing  projects. 

Rep.  Reuss  probably  has  overshot  the  mark 
by  suggesting  that  there  could  be  100  per 
cent  federal  financing  of  the  antl-pollutlon 
projects  be  Is  talking  about,  but  he  has 
made  an  important  contribution  to  the  grow- 
ing discussion  for  the  nation  to  define  lU 
pclontles  according  to  need  and  fiscal  abll- 
l^..The  Reuss  bill  deserves  some  careful 
consideration. 


SIXTY      THOUSAND      PANS      ROAR 
FAREWELL  TO  MICKEY  MANTLE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or    NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  11.  1969 
Mr.    MURPHY    of    New    York.    Mr. 
Speaker,    on    Sunday,    June    8,     1969, 
at     Yankee     Stadium,     61.157     hearts 
throbbed  for  Mickey  Mantle  as  No.  7 
joined  Nos.  3,  4,  and  5  in  retirement. 
The     fans     poured     out     their     hearts 
while  flags  flew  and  old  Yankee  heroes 
marched     to     center     stage     to     see 
Mickey   Mantle   Immortalized   after   18 
gifted  and  thrilling  years  in  Yankee  pin- 
stripes. The  retirement  of  No.  7,  along 
with  the  already  enshrined  numbers  of 
Babe  Ruth.  Lou  Gehrig,  and  Joe  DiMag- 
glo,  was  more  than  just  a  tribute  to  a 
superstar.  Mickey  Mantle  was  indeed  a 
superb  athlete  and  a  great  ballplayer. 
But  he  was,  and  is,  more.  He  rose  from 
the  heartlands  of  this  Nation,  overcom- 
ing crippling  injuries,  to  win  the  hearts 
of  sport  fans  everywhere.  Two  brilliant 
New  York  sportswriters,  George  Vecsey 
of  the  New  York  Times  and  Dick  Young 
of  the  New  York  Daily  News,  have  glow- 
ingly recorded  the  touching  farewell  to 
Mickey  Mantle.  Another  tribute,  to  an- 
other great  centerflelder  who  will  always 
remain  close  to  the  hearts  of  New  York 
fans— Willie    Mays— was   also   proposed 
by  Mr.  Young  in  his  column.  I  second  the 
motion.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  their  re- 
ports: 

As  61.157  Heahts  Hem  Throb  rom  Mantis 
No.  7  Joins  3,  4,  and  5    in  Retikement 

( By  George  Vecsey » 
Mickey  Mantle  said.  "I  wish  this  could 
happen  to  every  man  in  America."  But  that 
would  not  be  possible.  Only  a  Mickey  Mantle 
could  ever  know  the  feeling  of  standing  In 
the  middle  of  Yankee  Stadium  and  hearing 
61.157  persons  cheer  him  for  eight  minutes 
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It  happened  jresterday.  when  a  ball  park 
full  of  people  throbbed  with  love  for  one 
man,  when  Mantle's  uniform  No.  7  was  ofll- 
clally  reOred  by  the  New  York  Yankees,  when 
former  team-mates  and  booses  came  to  honor 
the  man  who  retired  last  March  1  after  18 
seasons. 

They  stood  and  cheered  when  Mel  AUen 
—a  voice  from  the  past — called  ManUe  out 
of  the  Yankee  dugout.  They  cheered  so  long 
that  Michael  Burke,  the  new-look  president 
of  the  Yankees,  tried  to  get  them  to  stop. 
And  they  cheered  even  louder  when  Mantle 
mised  his  hands  to  quiet  them.  They  had 
bought  their  tickets  to  pour  out  their  love 
and  they  did  not  want  to  stop. 

SPEECH  STOW  TANKEX  MEMOKIES 

But  finally  the  crowd  gave  In,  politely,  and 
Joe  DlMagglo  presented  a  plaque  to  Mantle 
and  Whltey  Pord  presented  a  uniform  to 
Mantle.  Then  it  was  time  for  Mantle  to  speak, 
after  another  long  cheer. 

"When  I  walked  into  the  Stadium  18 
years  ago."  Mantle  began,  "I  guess  I  felt  the 
same  way  I  feel  now.  I  cant  describe  it.  I  Just 
want  to  say  that  playing  18  years  in  Yankee 
Stadium  for  you  foUts  U  the  best  thing  that 
could  ever  happen  to  a  baUplayer.  Now  hav- 
ing my  number  Join  3,  4.  and  6  kind  of  tope 
everything. 

"I  never  knew  how  a  man  who  was  going 
to  die  I  Lou  Gehrig  I  could  say  he  was  the 
luckiest  man  in  the  world.  But  now  I  can 
understand. 

"This  U  a  great  day  for  my  wife,  my  four 
boys  and  my  family.  I  just  wUh  my  father 
could  have  been  here.  I'll  never  forget  this. 
Thank  you  aU.  Ood  bleas  you  and  thank  you 
very  much." 

The  fans  understood  Mantle's  reference 
to  the  earUer  reOremenU  of  the  numbers  <rf 
Babe  Ruth,  Lou  Gehrig  and  Joe  DlMagglo. 
They  remembered  that  Gehrig  had  once 
stood  in  the  center  of  Yankee  Stadium- 
dying  of  paralysis— and  had  said  he  was 
the  luckiest  man  In  the  world.  And  the  fans 
remembered  that  Mutt  ManUe  had  died  soon 
after  Mickey's  rookie  season  in  1951. 

But  the  mood  of  the  day  was  not  gloomy 
Mantle— often  withdrawn  in  the  face  of 
adulation— was  equal  to  this  moment.  As  he 
toured  the  ball  park  in  a  golf  cart,  he  waved 
to  fans  In  every  section  and  every  deck.  A  few 
men  and  one  pretty  girl  even  Jumped  on  the 

Then  It  ended  and  the  contemporary  Yan- 
kees took  over.  But  down  In  the  press  room 
Mantle  shucked  his  Jacket  and  the  com- 
mandeered a  cool  can  of  beer  and  described 
his  feelings. 

•That  last  ride  around  the  park."  he  said. 
"That  gave  me  goose  pimples.  But  I  didn't 
cry.  I  felt  like  It.  Maybe  tonight,  when  I  go 
to  bed,  I'll  think  about  It. 

"I  wish  that  cotUd  happen  to  every  man  In 
America.  I  think  the  fans  know  how  much 
I  think  about  them— all  over  the  coimtry. 
It  was  the  most  nervous  I've  ever  been— but 
the  biggest  thrill. 

"The  thing  I  miss  the  most  is  being  arotmd 
the  clubhouse."  he  said.  "Not  the  way  I 
played  the  last  four  years — that  wasn't  fun. 
I've  got  some  guys  on  this  team  that  are 
almost  like  brothers  to  me — Pepl.  Tresh 
Stottlemyre.  I'm  probably  their  biggest  fan.' 
First  thing  I  do  eve.y  morning  Is  pick  up  the 
paper  and  see  how  they  did. 

"But  I'm  busy.  Por  a  retired  man.  I  get 
around.  I  travel  to  openings  of  my  restau- 
ranu  and  my  clothing  stores.  I  play  golf 
and— say.  did  they  tell  you  111  be  working 
with  the  Yankees  every  spring?" 

They  had.  Mantle  will  help  out  every  spring 
at  training  camp,  wearing  No.  7.  But  In 
Yankee  Stadium,  that  number  will  be  seen 
only  In  the  dUplay  case  and  once  a  year  at 
Old-Tlmers  Day. 

CI7ESTS     nOU     MANTLE     EKA 

Mel  Allen  was  Joined  by  other  men  from 
Yankee  history.  George  Weiss,  the  former 
general  manager       .  Harry  Craft  and  George 
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Selkirk,  Mickey's  minor-league  managers. 
Yogi  Berra  (who  flew  In  from  San  Diego)  and 
Ralph  Houk,  two  of  Mantle's  managers 
Tom  Greenwade.  who  signed  Mantle  .  .  .  plus 
13  team-mates  from  the  pennant  years-  Ed 
Lopat  (1951)  Gene  Woodling  ('53).  Joe  Col- 
lins ('53),  Phil  Rizzuto  ('65),  Jerry  Coleman 
CM),  Gil  McDougald  ('57),  Whltey  Ponl 
('58) ,  Bobby  Richardson  ( '60) ,  Elston  Howard 
('61),  Tom  Tresh  ('62),  Joe  Pepltone  ('63) 
and  Mel  Stottlemyre  ('64)  ...  Mantle  also 
presented  DlMagglo  with  a  plaque,  to  hang 
alongside  Mantles  In  center  field.  "Maybe  a 
little  higher  than  mine."  Mantle  suggested. 

SucTT  Thousand  Pans  Roa«  Pabewell  to 

MicKBT  Mantle  at  Yankee  Stadium 

(By  Dick  Young) 

The  No.  7  pln-strlpe  uniform,  never  to  be 
worn  again,  had  been  folded  and  handed  to 
Mickey  Mantle  In  the  middle  of  the  infield 
The  speeches  were  done,  the  cheers  had  died 
and  In  the  press  room  the  newsmen  and  TV 
Interviewers  took  their  turns  at  pumping 
Mickey  Mantle.  What  do  you  ask  Mickey  Man- 
tle that  hasn't  been  asked  before? 

"Who  was  better?  Mantle  or  Mays?"  said 
Sal  Marchlano  of  CBS. 

I  had  heard  that  question  a  million  times 
In  bars,  in  offices,  in  the  mall  that  comes 
each  day.  asking  you  to  setUe  a  bet.  But  no- 
body had  ever  asked  It  of  Mickey  Mantle  not 
that  I  know  of. 
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THE  answeb  came  quickly,  wtth  siNCEBrrr 
"Willie  Mays  is  better."  said  Mickey  Mantle 
The  answer  came  quickly,  with  a  smile  with 
sincerity,  and  with  explanation.  "He's  play- 
ing longer,"  said  Mickey  ManUe.  "He  has  a 
great  record." 

Again  the  bright  smile,  and  Mickey  ManUe 
said:  "I  don't  mind  being  second  to  Willie 
If  I'm  second  to  Willie.  I'm  pretty  good." 

That  should  settle  a  few  thousand  argu- 
ments, or  does  it?  It  is  InteresUng  to  hear 
Mantle  say  it.  yet  if  you  were  to  put  the 
same  question  to  Willie  Mays,  you'd  probably 
hear  him  say,  Mickey  U  better. 

One  thing  both  men  seem  agreed  on:  the 
greatest  ballplayer  they  ever  saw  was  Joe 
DlMagglo.  Mickey  Mantle  said  It  Sunday  said 
it  to  the  60.000  people  as  he  exchanged 
plaques  and  mutual  admiration  with  DlMag. 
"He  has  always  been  my  Idol,"  said  Mick.  "I 
didn't  see  Ruth  or  Gehrig.  The  best  aU-round 
player  I  ever  saw  was  Joe  Dee." 

I  can  remember  Willie  Mays  saying  the 
same  thing.  It  was  five  years  or  so  ago.  Willie 
Mays  was  rushing  up  on  35,  and  that's  the 
time  they  start  asking  you  questions  about 
when  you're  going  to  quit. 

"I'm  a  better  player  now  than  I  ever  was.' 
said  Willie  Mays,  and  when  you  asked  him 
how  he  figured  that,  he  told  a  story: 

"When  I  was  a  kid,  I'd  watch  Joe  DlMagglo 
play,  and  I'd  say  to  myself,  if  I  can  ever  do 
things  as  easy  as  he  does  them.  Ill  know  Ira 
a  good  ballplayer.  All  my  life,  all  those 
catches  I've  been  making  and  everything, 
they  were  hard  for  me.  Now.  I'm  starting  to 
do  things  easy,  the  way  Joe  did  them.  That  s 
how  I  know.  He  was  the  greatest  because  he 
could  do  everything  so  easy." 

BLUSTERY    FIGURE    BURSTS    INTO    PRESSROOM 

While  Mickey  Mantle  was  talking  to  news- 
men, a  blustery  figure  burst  into  the  press 
room.  "Tell  them."  said  Toots  Shor.  "what 
you  did  to  Philadelphia  Jack  O'Brien." 

Mickey  Mantle  grinned  and  shook  hJ« 
hand.  "Why  didn't  you  Jump  out  of  the 
stands  and  kiss  me?"  said  Mantle. 

Most  of  the  60.000  felt  like  doing  some- 
thing of  that  sort  when,  as  a  final,  perfect 
touch,  Mickey  Mantle  was  driven  the  per- 
imeter of  the  field  In  a  motor  cart,  replete 
with  a  nicely-contrived  MM  7  license  plate. 
Mickey  waved  his  way  around  Yankee  Stad- 
ium to  the  pulsating  roar  of  the  throng. 
Everybody  waved  back,  and  one  girl  in  the 
leftfield  comer  Jumped  out  and  grabbed  his 


hand  for  a  moment,  and  she  probably  wont 
wash  until  they  make  her. 

And  now  the  tumult  and  the  shouting  and 
t  he  adulation  Is  done. 

"I'm  a  better  player  now  than  I  ever  was," 
said  Willie  Bfays,  "I'm  learning  to  be  a  busi- 
nessman," said  Mickey  Mantle  as  he  spoke 
with  newsmen  of  his  plans.  "I'm  Involved 
with  two  franchise  operations."  One  Is 
Mickey  Mantle's  Country  Cookln',  a  string  of 
family-style  restaurants;  the  other  Is  Mickey 
Mantle's  Men's  Shops,  featuring  suits  and 
sportswear. 

As  Mantle  explained  these  things,  he 
pointed  to  Til  Feixlenzl,  who  covered  the 
Yankees  untU  a  few  years  ago,  and  who  has 
since  entered  the  advertising  field. 

"That's,  one  of  our  suits,"  said  Mickey 
Mantle.  It  was  a  trim  olive  garment,  con- 
servative yet  stylish.  Mantle  smiled.  "We 
have  the  same  thing  in  your  size.  Toots,  If 
you're   Interested,"  be  said. 

WHEN  MAYS  QtTTrS  THERE  MUST  BE  A  N.T.  PARTY 

Some  day,  not  too  long  from  now,  the 
people  of  San  Francisco  win  fill  Candlestick 
Park  to  wave  good-bye  to  No.  24.  Regardless 
of  what  the  Giants  do  In  San  Francisco  when 
Willie  Majrs'  time  comes  to  retire,  there  mtiat 
be  a  party  here.  The  Polo  Grounds  Is  gone, 
but  Shea  Stadium  Is  available,  and  after  all. 
Its  a  piece  of  New  York,  his  New  York,  and 
Mrs.  Payson.  like  a  lot  of  people,  rooted  for 
Willie  Mays  long  before  anybody  dreamed  of 
the  Mets. 


HUE  SLAUGHTER  IS  A  REMINDER 
OP  KATYN 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Wednesday,  June  11.  1969 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Edith 
Kermlt  Roosevelt  recently  wrote  a  col- 
umn which  was  distributed  by  her  syndi- 
cate across  the  country  showing  the  dra- 
matic similarity  between  the  mass  mur- 
ders by  the  Communists  against  South 
Vietnamese  discovered  near  the  village  of 
Hue,  and  similar  mass  atrocities  conmiit- 
ted  by  the  Communists  against  Polish 
Army  officers  in  World  War  n  at  Katyn. 

Miss  Roosevelt  has  performed  a  no- 
table public  service  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  human  dignity  in  this  excellent 
recitation  and  the  indisputable  fact  that 
nothing  has  reaDy  changed  in  the 
method  of  atrocities  committed  by  the 
Communists. 

It  shows  further  the  indisputable  role 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  playing  in  the 
aggression  by  North  Vietnam  against  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam. 

The  identical  techniques  used  by  Soviet 
soldiers  in  destroying  15,000  Polish  Army 
officers  in  Katyn  are  now  being  used 
again  by  Communist  soldiers  In  South 
Vietnam. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  Miss  Roose- 
velt's penetrating  column  would  get  the 
widest  distribution.  I  hope  those  who 
have  been  calling  for  wide  concessions  to 
the  Communists  In  Vietnam  would  study 
this  column  to  see  the  futility  in  trying 
to  deal  with  the  Communists. 

Miss  Roosevelt's  column  follows: 

[From  the  Tallahassee  (Fla.)  Democrat, 

Apr.  as,   1969) 
Hue  SLATTGHTn  Is  A  RxMiNDn  OP  Katyn 

(By  Edith  Kermlt  Roosevelt) 
Wasrinoton. — The    recent    discovery    of 
mass  graves  showing  Communist  atrocities 
•igalnst  South  Vietnamese  citizens  near  Hue, 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

South  Vietnam  is  a  grim  reminder  that  the 
same  form  of  mass  murder  was  committed  by 
the  Communists  against  otir  Polish  allies  in 
the  Katyn  Forest  in  the  Soviet  Union  at  the 
start  of  World  War  n. 

Sen.  Roman  C.  Puclnskl  (D-ni.) ,  who  was 
chief  Investigator  of  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Communist  Aggression  which  in 
1953  investigated  the  Katyn  Forest  Massacre, 
said  In  a  House  speech  that  he  Is  struck  by 
"the  tragic  similarity  between  the  methods 
used  by  the  Communists  in  the  Katyn  Forest 
In  1940,  and  the  methods  and  techniques 
used  by  the  Communists  against  the  South 
Vietnamese  in  Hue." 

A  reading  of  the  Committee's  testimony 
showed  that  the  victims  at  Katyn,  as  in  Hue, 
were  killed  with  a  single  shot  In  the  back  of 
their  heads  while  their  hands  were  tied  be- 
hind their  backs.  They  were  pushed  Into 
mass  graves.  In  some  cases  while  they  were 
still  alive.  Yovmg  American  soldiers  too  were 
murdered  In  this  way  m  North  Korea  during 
the  Korean  war. 

In  referring  to  the  mass  executions  at  Hue, 
what  he  called  "the  whole  business  of 
Katynlsm,"  Rep.  Puclnskl  predicted  omi- 
nously that  these  systematic  massacres  will 
be  the  order  of  the  day  In  South  Vietnam  If 
the  Communists  should  emerge  victorious. 
The  bizarre  discovery  of  the  mass  graves 
near  Hue  was  made  by  two  South  Vietna- 
mese Army  noncoms,  who  were  captured  by 
the  Vletcong  during  the  1968  Tet  offensive. 
The  two  noncoms.  Sergeant  Chau  and  Corpo- 
ral Dol.  managed  to  escape  and  thus  were  able 
to  lead  South  Vietnamese  authorities  to  the 
graves.  Diggings  are  now  underway  and  to 
date  as  many  as  350  victims,  men  and 
women,  have  been  dug  up  for  identification 
and  proper  burial.  Cpl.  Dol  said  there  are 
additional  mass  graves  along  the  seashore. 
Local  authorities  are  proceeding  to  investi- 
gate them. 

The  15,000  Army  Reserve  officers  who  were 
massacred  in  the  Katyn  Forest  were  Polish 
lawyers,  educators,  doctors,  ministers  and 
businessmen.  These  were,  for  the  most  part, 
the  intelligentsia,  the  people,  who  would 
have  led  the  resistance  to  Communist  ag- 
gression. The  Communist  troops  methodi- 
cally picked  Poland's  Intellectual  leaders  and 
Imprisoned  them  when  the  USSR  Invaded 
Poland  on  Sept.  17,  1939,  so  they  would  not 
be  around  when  the  Reds  overwhelmed  Po- 
land and  destroyed  her  free  institutions. 

In  South  Vietnam  too.  leaders  of  the  re- 
sistance are  being  singled  out  for  murder. 
The  discovery  of  the  mass  graves  at  Hue  Is 
dramatic  evidence  that  the  Communists  have 
on  their  drawing  boards  the  blueprint  for 
another  Communist  cordon  sanltaire  of  cap- 
tive nations  In  Southeast  Asia,  Identical  to 
the  cordon  sanltaire  of  captive  nations  that 
now  remain  in  Soviet  bondage  In  East  Cen- 
tral EuiTope. 

Yet  the  past  has  failed  to  warn  us.  Govern- 
ment spokesmen  have  treated  the  Hue  dis- 
coveries with  meager  attention.  The  New 
York  intellectual  community  which  plays 
such  a  dominant  role  in  forming  public  opin- 
ion Is  curiously  silent.  We  have  the  right  to 
ask  where  are  the  voices  of  the  great  de- 
fenders of  human  dignity  in  denouncing 
these  brutal  mass  atrocities? 

The  same  conspiracy  of  silence  took  place 
in  1940,  when  the  Polish  government  in 
exile  tried  to  sound  the  alarm  about  Katyn. 
The  Washington  Administration  and  the 
collaborators  outside  government  allowed  the 
Soviets  to  win  propaganda  victories  from 
their  false  charge  that  the  Nazis  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  horrible  crime. 

In  1945  an  American  officer.  Col.  John  H. 
Van  Vliet,  Jr.,  who  had  visited  the  scene  of 
the  graves,  submitted  a  documented  report 
on  the  Katyn  massacres  to  the  head  of  Army 
Intelligence  (G-2),  Gen.  Clayton  Blssell. 
Concerning  the  fate  of  that  report,  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Communist  Ag- 
gression stated,  "The  Vaiu  Vliet  report  was 
either  removed  or  purposely  destroyed  in 
Army  Intelligence  (G-a)." 
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The  Office  of  War  Information  and  the 
Federal  Communications  Oommiselon  even 
went  so  far  as  to  silence  foreign  language 
broadcasters  after  these  commentators  re- 
ported facts  that  pointed  to  Communist  guilt 
In  the  Katyn  massacre.  Stations  broadcast- 
ing in  Russian,  Polish,  Czech,  Croat  and 
other  languages  had  to  defer  to  the  gag  be- 
cause of  the  FCC's  control  over  renewal  of 
radio  licenses. 

Had  the  American  people  known  In  time 
the  full  facts  about  the  Katyn  Forest  mas- 
sacre, the  course  of  U.S.  diplomacy  in  the 
post  war  period  might  have  been  different 
Today,  the  President  has  the  opportunity  to 
look  at  these  mass  graves  In  Hue,  and  mar- 
shaU  the  forces  of  Indignation  against  thlK 
form  of  genocide. 

The  Hue  massacre  makes  it  clear  that  any 
settlement  of  the  Vietnamese  war  should  en- 
sure that  the  South  Vietnamese  be  unequlv- 
ocably  the  masters  of  their  own  destiny  as  a 
free  people. 


FORMATION  OP  THE  NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE  ON  TAX  JUSTICE 
HEADED  BY  SENATOR  PAUL 
DOUGLAS 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK      ' 

OP   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday.  June  11,  1969 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  take  note  of  the 
formation  today  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee on  Tax  Justice  headed  by  former 
Senator  Paul  Douglas  Joined  by  a  bi- 
partisan group  of  distinguished  Amer- 
ictms. 

The  National  Committee  on  Tax  Jus- 
tice has  as  its  worthwhile  goal  elimina- 
tion of  major  sources  of  tax  injustices 
in  America  through  a  significant  pro- 
gram of  tax  reform.       / 

As  I  have  indicatetr  for  many  years 
in  this  House,  a  quality  of  a  civilization 
can  be  determined  by  the  justice  of  its 
system  of  taxation.  The  work  being  pur- 
sued by  the  Congress  to  reform  our  sys- 
tem of  taxation  this  year  can  make  this 
session  of  Congress  among  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  history  of  our  Nation. 

The  important  work  this  new  National 
Committee  on  Tax  Justice  can  do  is  to 
keep  the  American  public  informed  on 
this  great  task  of  tax  reform  to  assure 
that  the  Job  is  well  done. 

I  extend  my  congratulations  and  good 
wishes  to  each  of  the  members  of  this 
National  Committee  on  Tax  Justice  and 
pledge  my  time  and  effort  toward  achiev- 
ing the  goals  which  we  commonly  seek 
to  attain.  I  wish  to  insert  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  information^  on  the  Na- 
tional Committee  on  Tax  Justice  and 
the  list  of  the  founding  members  of  the 
committee.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
additional  committee  members  will  be 
announced  at  a  later  date. 

The  release  and  membership  list  are 
as  follows: 
National  Committee  on  Tax  Justice  Forms — 

Five  Point  Program  op  Reforms  Includes 

Closinc  of  Loopholes.  Help  for  Poor  and 

Middle  Income  Families 

The  National  Committee  on  Tax  Justice,  a 
new  organization  dedicated  to  prompt  and 
meaningful  Federal  income  tax  reform,  today 
called  for  a  five-point  tax  reform  package 
These  reforms  would  provide  equity  to  tax- 
payers, relieve  the  tax  burden  on  low  and 
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middle   Income  famllJe*,   and   provide  new 
fund*  for  the  FedenU  government. 

At  Its  organlaatlonal  meeting  here  today, 
the  Committee  named  former  Illlnole  Senator 
Paul  H  Oouglaa  aa  tta  chairman  and  called 
for  ewlft  enactment  by  the  Congreee  of  the 
following  program: 

1.  Eliminate  preferential  treatment  of  all 
capital  galna. 

"Thla  one  step  would  alao  eliminate  the 
alngle  greateat  aource  of  both  Inequity  and 
complexity  In  the  exlatlng  tax  syatem."  the 
committee  said. 

2.  Eliminate  special  deductions  for  deple- 
tion of  oil  and  other  minerals  beyond  the 
coet  of  the  mineral  property  and  for  the 
expensing  of  exploration  and  development 
costs. 

"Even  If  a  mineral  exploration  subsidy  1» 
needed,  the  existing  tax  provisions  are  highly 
ineffldent,"  the  committee  said.  "It  la  non- 
sense to  continue  tendering  a  multl-bllllon 
dollar  oil  exploration  subsidy  while  we  are 
artificially  restricting  domestic  well  produc- 
tion to  lees  than  half  of  capacity  and  re- 
stricting oil  imports." 

3.  Provide  federal  assistance  to  state  and 
local  bond  Issues  Instead  of  allowing  a  tax 
exemption  on  their  Interest. 

*  The  conmilttee  said  this  provides  an  "enor- 
ib'&Tis  tax  boon"  to  wealthy  persons  and  huge 
financial  Institutions  while  costing  the  fed- 
eral government  more  than  It  benefits  other 
pollUcal  entitles. 

4.  Withhold  taxes  on  Interest  and  divi- 
dends at  the  source. 

"Treasury  experts  believe  that  .  .  .  nearly 
•4  billion  of  dividend  and  Interest  Income 
annually  Is  not  reported  on  tax  returns,  with 
•  resulting  annual  revenue  lose  of  $1  billion, " 
the  eotnmlttee  stated. 

6.  Provide  tax  relief  for  low  and  middle 
Income  families  by  providing  a  iwinimiim 
standard  deduction  of  $1,100  for  all  families. 

A  family  ot  four  with  Income  of  $3,600  a 
year  or  less  would  pay  no  taxes  under  this 
provision.  This  family  now  typically  pays 
over  9100. 

The  committee  noted  that  tbU  also  would 
proTlde  tax  relief  to  most  families  with  in- 
comes of  tl  1.000  or  less. 

The  committee  estimated  that  Ita  program 
would  provide  t7  to  tlO  billion  more  In  fed- 
eral revenues  while  relieving  low  and  middle 
Income  families  of  92.5  billion  In  tax  11a- 
blimee. 

In  addition  to  these  five  points,  the  com- 
mittee alao  asked  the  Congress  to  give  at- 
tention to  the  ending  of  "other  unwarranted 
t*x  favMe."  Among  these,  the  committee 
listed:  accelerated  depreciation  on  buildings, 
multiple  surtax  exemptions  on  corporations, 
and  tax  law  provisions  that  encourage  the 
formation  of  "conglomerates." 

"The  American  people  know  that  ebsentlal 
public  programs  must  be  paid  for:  they  only 
ask  that  their  share  of  that  payment  be  just; 
that  every  Individual  be  taxed  according  to 
hla  ability  to  bear  the  burden  of  taxation: 
and  that  no  one  be  asked  to  bear  more  than 
his  fair  share  of  that  burden  because  of 
special  tax  favors  accorded  others."  the  com- 
mittee said.  "It  Is  to  that  end  that  this  Com- 
mittee on  Tax  Justice  has  been  formed." 

The  membership  of  the  committee  includes 
prominent  Americans  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try who  have  Joined  together  to  urge  that 
current  congressional  consideration  of  fed- 
eral tax  laws  stress  fairness  and  equity.  It 
pointed  out  that  present  tax  laws  not  only 
unjustly  penalize  the  poor  and  middle-in- 
come segments  of  our  population,  but  drain 
off  funds  that  could  be  used  to  reach  national 
social  goals. 

"There  are  many  organizations  lobbying  for 
special  tax  treatment.  Thia  Is  the  only  or- 
ganization, as  far  as  we  know,  that  Is  dedi- 
cated solely  to  advancing  the  interest  of  all 
taxpayers,"  Senator  Douglas  said  In  accept- 
ing the  chairmanship. 
The  committee  offices  are  at  Suite  410,  the 
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Shorebam  Btdldlng,  ()06  16th  Street,  N.W.. 
Washington,  DC.  2000S.  A  committee  ot  dis- 
tinguished economists  serves  as  the  com- 
mittee's technical  kuboommlttee. 

FocNDOfo  Bfxifaxxa  or  rm  Natxoitai. 
CoMiirrrKx  on  Tax  Jusncs 
The  Honorable  Ivan  Allen,  Slayor  of  the 
City  of  AtUnta.  City  Hall,  Atlanta,  Oa. 

Bir.  Peter  Bommarito,  President.  United 
Rubber,  Cork,  Linoleum  and  Plaatlc  Workers 
of  America,  87  South  High  Street,  Akron, 
Ohio  44308. 

Mr.  Harvey  Brazer,  University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

The  Honorable  Edward  Breathitt,  Former 
Oovemor  of  Kentucky,  Hopklnsvllle,  Ky. 

Mr.  Jack  Conway,  President,  Center  for 
Community  Change,  1000  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW  .  Waahlngton,  DC.  20007. 

Miss  Betty  Purness,  Former  Assistant  to 
President  Johnson  on  Consumer  Affairs,  14 
Old  Farm  Lane,  Hartsdale,  N.T.  10630. 

Dr.  Walter  Heller,  Department  of  Econom- 
ics. University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  5&4SS. 

Mr.  Clark  Kerr,  Past  President  of  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Berkeley,  6300  Bucking- 
ham Drive,  El  Cerrlto.  Calif.  94630. 

Mr.  Philip  Klutznlck,  Retired  Ambassador 
to  ECOSOC.  401  North  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago,  m. 

The  Honorable  Bronson  LaFoUette,  Former 
Attorney  General  of  Wisconsin,  I^iFolIette, 
Slnykln,  Anderson.  Davis,  and  Abrahamson, 
110  East  Main  Street,  Madison,  Wis.  53703. 

Mr.  Robert  J.  Lampman,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

Mrs.  John  G.  Lee,  Past  President,  League 
of  Women  Voters,  Member  of  President's 
Consimier  Advisory  Council,  Poet  Office  Box 
367.  Farmlngton,  Conn.  00032. 

The  Honorable  Theodore  BCcKeldln,  Former 
Mayor  of  Baltimore,  Maryland  National  Bank 
Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  Honorable  Arthur  Naftalln,  Mayor  of 
the  City  of  kUnneapolls,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Mr.  Joseph  A.  Pechman.  Brookings  Institu- 
tion,    1775     Massachusetts     Avenue,     N.W, 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

Idi.  Walter  P.  Reuther.  President,  United 
Automobile  Workers.  8000  East  Jefferson  Ave- 
nue. Detroit,  Mich.  48214. 

Mr.  Stanley  H.  Ruttenberg.  President, 
Stanley  H.  Ruttenberg  &  Associates,  1211 
Connecticut  Ave.,  N.W.,  Waahlngton,  D.O 
20036. 

The  Honorable  Terry  Sanlord,  Former  Gov- 
ernor of  North  Carolina,  Branch  Bank  Build- 
ing, Raleigh.  N.C. 

Mr.  J.  S.   Seldman.   New  York  Board  of 
Trade,  80  Broad  Street,  New  York,  N.T.  10004. 
Mr.  John  Slegenthaler,  The  Naahvllle  Ten- 
nessean,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

The  Honorable  Paul  Simon,  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  Statehouse, 
Springfield.  111. 

Mr.  Sheldon  Cohen,  Former  Commissioner, 
IRS,  Suite  400,  1730  "M"  Street,  NW.,  Waah- 
lngton, DC.    20036. 

Mr.  PhiUp  Stem.  888  17th  Street,  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

The  Honorable  Charles  P.  Taft,  Member  of 
Cincinnati  City  Council.  Former  Mayor  of 
Cincinnati.  First  National  Bank  Building, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Mr,  Whitney  Young,  Executive  Director, 
National  Urban  League,  55  East  52nd  Street, 
New  York.  NY.  10022. 

The  Honorable  Adlal  Stevenson  ni.  Treas- 
urer, State  of  Illinois,  Statehouse,  Spring- 
field, 111. 

Mr.  Tony  Dechant,  President,  Farmers 
Union,  1012  14th  Street,  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

Honorable  Paul  H.  Douglas,  Former  United 

States  Senator,  State  of  Illinois,  Suite  410, 

Shoreham  Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

The  Honorable  Carl  Stokes,  Mayor  of  the 

City  of  Cleveland,  City  Hall,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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CONSTTTDTIONAL  CONVENTION 
CX>ULD  CREATE  PROBLEMS 


HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

or  TDrxxssKs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  11,  1969 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Dean  Manlon  In  his  publication  Manlon 
Forum  recently  discussed  the  possibility 
of  a  national  constitutional  convention 
and  many  of  the  ramifications  of  this 
question. 

Mr.  Manlon  pointed  out  that  only  one 
additional  State  must  pass  a  resolution 
to  assure  the  holding  of  such  a  conven- 
tion which  Mr.  Manlon  feels  could  cre- 
ate problems  involving  possible  tamper- 
ing with  basic  sections  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Manlon  suggests  alternatives,  and 
in  this  connection  I  place  in  the  Record 
herewith  Mr.  Manlon 's  publication  be- 
cause of  the  interest  of  my  colleagues 
and  the  American  people  In  this  most 
important  matter. 

The  forum  follows: 
CoNcaxss   Can   Fobxstaix    thx   Calling   or 

A  CONSTRrmONAL         CONVXNTION MeU 

Changs   or   Josricxs   Wnj.   Not   Cobrfct 

Past  Mistakes  or  Waxken  Cottst 
(By  Dean  Clarence  E.  Manlon) 

American  poUtloal  fortunes  continue  to  be 
fickle  and  unpredictable  Lees  than  a  year  ago 
Abe  Fortas  was  all  but  confirmed  as  Chief 
Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  Those 
who  opposed  his  oonflrm&tlon  were  being  be- 
rated as  prejudiced  fools,  fanatics  and  reac- 
tionary bigots  hypocritically  venting  their 
opposition  to  the  progressive  record  of  the 
Warren  Court  by  resisting  the  i>romotlon  of 
Its  most  brilliant  and  scholarly  Jtistlce. 

Today  Abe  Fortas  has  departed  from  the 
Oourt  in  disgrace,  the  first  Supreme  Court 
Justice  in  history  to  resign  under  fire.  Fur- 
thermore, through  the  door  left  open  as  he 
departed,  the  American  public  Is  looking  at 
the  present  Supreme  Court  In  a  new,  reveal- 
ing and  very  unbecoming  light.  If  editorial 
opinion  Is  an  accurate  reflectlcMi  of  their  atu- 
tude,  the  American  people  do  not  like  what 
they  are  now  seeing  on  their  Supreme  Oourt 
bench. 

The  little  handful  of  men  who  have  been 
smugly  ruling  our  country  by  decree  for  more 
than  a  decade,  and  frequently  over  the  blis- 
tering dissent  of  their  colleagues,  are  all  tar- 
gets of  official  investigation  for  the  same  kind 
of  indiscretions  to  which  Abe  Fortas,  by  hU 
resignation,  has  confessed. 

In  their  personal  aa  well  as  in  tihelr  official 
Judgments  these  Justices  have  evidenced  s 
woeful  lack  of  that  "consummate  self-re- 
straint" which  the  awesome  fact  of  life  ten- 
ure and  absolute  political  Independence  hai 
continuously  impressed  upon  all  <^  their 
distinguished  predecessors  on  the  bench  o( 
the  most  Important  court  m  the  world.  Self- 
restraint  Is  a  quality  that  none  of  the  Warren 
Court's  ruling  Juetices  has  ever  appearsd  to 
understand.  Consistently  in  their  Joint  offi- 
cial Judgments  they  have  exhibited  sudi 
restraint  In  reverse. 

Since  Earl  Warren  took  chttrge  of  the  Oourt 
fifteen  years  ago,  he  and  his  concurring  co- 
terie of  Justices  have  used  every  opportunity 
to  grab  areas  erf  governmental  power  that,  b; 
expreee  constitutional  definition  are  reserved 
for  legislative,  executive  or  popular  political 
action;  areas  of  power  that  all  of  their  prede- 
cessors have  carefully  and  scrupulously 
avoided. 

In  its  place  In  the  Constitution,  as  well  u 
in  the  nattiral  order  of  its  avaUable  utility. 
Judicial  power  and  Jurisdiction  Is  the  last 
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on  the  list  of  the  three  separated  areas  of 
American  Oovemment.  In  constitutional 
procedure  the  legislature  and  its  authorized 
field  of  legislation  is  encountered  first.  (Ar- 
ticle I)  The  resulting  laws  ars  then  dele- 
gated for  enforcement  to  the  Executive 
branch.  (Article  II)  Finally,  (Article  m), 
the  courts  are  created,  first  to  sit  in  Judg- 
ment on  accused  lawbreakers,  next  to  test 
the  consistency  of  Executive  Acts  with  the 
laws  that  authorized  them  end  last,  but  cer- 
tainly not  least,  to  test  the  conformity  of 
the  enacted  laws  with  the  Supreme  Law, 
namely,  the  Constitution. 

Now,  unless  he  Is  soaked  through  and 
through  with  the  restrained  detachment 
that  is  called  "proper  Judicial  temperament," 
a  politically  practiced  and  trained  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Is  certain  to  get  very  impatient 
as  he  watches,  first  the  naturally  slow  de- 
velopment of  popular  political  action,  next 
the  Inevitably  delayed  processes  of  leglBlatlve 
enactment  and  finally  the  Executive  Admin- 
istration and  enforcement  of  the  statutes. 

In  the  long  course  of  this  observation  such 
a  justice  will  undoubtedly  itch  for  an  op- 
portunity to  get  into  the  action  himself. 
The  temptation  to  get  involved  will  be  par- 
ticularly strong  If  the  JusUce  has  previously 
been  an  aggressive  governor  of  a  state,  a 
crusading  United  States  Senator,  a  spec- 
tacular prosecuting  attorney  or  a  college  pro- 
fessor who  has  been  privileged  to  pontificate 
and  prognosticate  irresponsibly  about  every- 
body and  everything. 

The  cumbersome  mills  of  constitutional 
government  will  grind  much  too  slowly  to 
suit  such  a  Justice,  particularly  if  he  is  a 
political  liberal  with  a  conditioned  addiction 
to  the  accelerator  and  a  built  in  aversion 
for  constitutional  brakes,  checks  and  bal- 
ances. 

Chief  Justice  Warren  and  his  liberal  as- 
sociates on  the  Supreme  Bench  made  no  ob- 
vious attempt  to  resist  this  temptation. 
First  of  all,  they  were  Imaptlent  to  end 
official  racial  segregation,  which  for  many 
years  had  been  on  its  slow  way  to  oblitera- 
tion through  the  processes  of  popular  edu- 
cation, legislation  and  eventual  court  de- 
terminations. So,  at  the  very  first  oppor- 
tunity the  Warren  Court  took  a  bold  new 
stance  on  this  sensitive  subject. 

It  began  by  deliberately  repudiating  long 
standing  Supreme  Court  decisions  and  cate- 
gorically outlawing  racial  segregation  in  pub- 
lic schools,  but  they  went  much  further  than 
that.  They  retained  the  segregation  cases  on 
the  Court's  docket  and  through  this 
strategem  they  captured  and  kept  the  ad- 
ministration and  supervision  of  each  state's 
compliance  with  the  new  "no-segregation" 
decrees. 

Since  then,  the  Supreme  Court  has,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  been  telling  Congress, 
the  state  legislatures  and  law-enforcement 
officials  what  they  must  do  about  the  subject 
of  civil  rights.  The  Warren  Court  then  began 
to  throw  the  Bill  of  Rights  around  in  all  di- 
rections. These  first  eight  Amendments  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  Unlteed  States  were  de- 
signed and,  before  Warren,  were  consistently 
held  to  be  restrictions  only  upon  operations 
of  the  Federal  Government.  But  the  Warren 
justices  have  changed  all  that. 

ATTXIBCrrKS   CRIMK    INCSEASB   TO    COUBT 

After  blasting  a  big  hole  through  the  14th 
.^mendment  they  proceeded  to  plough 
through  It  with  the  entire  intricate  network 
cf  these  first  eight  Amendments,  which  they 
threw  over  all  state  court  trials  for  state 
crimes.  In  this  process  the  Warren  Justices 
have  released  scares  of  hardened,  convicted 
and  confessed  criminals  to  take  another  ride 
upon  the  mounting  and  menacing  crime 
wave. 

Chief  Justice  John  C.  Bell,  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Pennsylvania,  has  attributed  a 
large  measure  of  the  alarming  Increase  of 
lawlessness  in  this  country  to  "a  doeen  or 
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more  recent  decisions  by  a  majority  of  the 
Supreme  Court  which  overrule  their  prior 
decisions,  and  unduly  favor  murderers, 
rapists.  Communists,  hold-up  men  and  other 
dangerous  criminals."  {Chicago  Tribune,  May 
21.  1969) 

All  of  the  cases  that  Justice  BeU  talks 
about  had  been  carefully  tried  and  then  fully 
appealed  through  the  established  court  sys- 
tem of  each  involved  state.  Each  defendant 
In  each  case  had  the  full  benefit  of  estab- 
lished constitutional  due  process  of  law  In 
these  state  courts.  "Consummate  Judicial 
self-restraint"  would  have  Impelled  a  tradi- 
tional U.S.  Supreme  Court  to  refuse  to  review 
these  criminal  convictions. 

But  the  Warren  Court  is  not  a  traditional 
U.S.  Supreme  Court.  It  was  obviously  look- 
ing for  further  supervisory  jjower  over  state 
governments,  and  so  when  these  criminal 
appeals  reached  Washington  the  Warren  Jus- 
tices accepted  every  one  of  them.  The  field 
of  state  criminal  law  enforcement  Is  only 
one  of  the  countless  areas  of  state  govern- 
ment that  the  Warren  Court  has  chosen  to 
Invade  by  going  through  the  convenient  hole 
it  had  made  for  itself  in  the  14th  Amend- 
ment. 

It  went  back  and  forth  through  this  open- 
ing to  drive  prayer  out  of  the  public  schools 
and  to  make  it  impossible  for  slate  govern- 
ments to  protect  their  populations  against 
the  publication  and  exhibition  of  obscenity 
and  bard-core  pornography.  Because  of  the 
Warren  Court's  sociological  construction  of 
the  pornographer's  right  to  free  speech  and 
a  free  press,  the  country  is  now  fiooded  vrtth 
commercialized  filth  on  the  stage,  screen 
and   the  newsstands. 

With  the  same  specious  Justification,  and 
for  the  particular  convenience  of  admitted 
Communists,  the  Warren  Justices  have  in- 
vented a  brand  new  constitutional  right, 
namely,  "the  right  of  association,"  which 
guarantees  to  these  admitted  Communists 
the  right  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  and 
to  work  in  our  defense  plants,  state  and  Fed- 
eral laws  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
The  categorical  list  of  the  Warren  Court's 
power  grabs  at  the  expense  of  the  states  and 
of  Congress  goes  on  and  on,  but  without 
doubt  the  most  gratuitous.  Important  and 
immediately  critical  example  of  such  ap- 
propriations is  the  Court's  assumption  of 
the  right  continuously  to  control  the  popu- 
lar composition  of  legislative  and  Congres- 
sional districts  within  each  State  of  the 
Union,  upon  the  Court's  own  contrived  "one 
man-one  vote"  formula. 

Now.  and  bluntly,  the  Warren  Justices  are 
telling  the  several  states  how  to  muster  and 
master  the  Houses  of  their  own  legislatures. 
By  the  same  bold  assumption  the  Court 
swept  from  Congress  Its  vested  constitution- 
al right  to  supervise  Congressional  district- 
ing in  the  several  states  (Article  I,  Section 
4>,  the  standards  for  which  the  Court  Itself 
now  changes  arbitrarily  from  case  to  case. 
He  Is  a  fortunate  Congressman  today  who 
can  definitely  draw  the  boundaries  of  his 
own  Congressional  bailiwick. 

When  the  Court  first  rushed  Into  this  con- 
tentious area  with  its  "one  man-one  vote" 
mandate  in  1962,  it  drew  a  bitter  tongue- 
lashing  from  Justice  Felix  Frankfurter  whose 
long  and  vigorous  dissent  served  as  a  vale- 
dictory to  his  extended  term  of  service  on 
the  Supreme  Court  bench. 

"Today,"  Frankfurter  said,  "this  court  re- 
verses a  uniform  course  of  decision  estab- 
lished by  a  dozen  cases,  including  one  by 
which  the  very  claim  now  sustained  was 
unanimously  rejected  only  five  years  ago. 
Such  a  massive  repudiation  of  the  experi- 
ence of  our  whole  past  in  asserting  destruc- 
tively novel  Judicial  power  .  .  .  may  well 
Impair  the  Court's  i>08itlon  as  the  ultimate 
organ  of  the  supreme  law  of  the  land."  (Baker 
▼8.  Carr.  7  law  Ed  2nd,  714) 
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•    CONVENTION   CALL  RINGKS   ON   ONE  8TATI 

Frankfurter's  words  are  proving  to  be  pro- 
phetic. Congress  has  quietly  submitted  to 
this  bold  Judicial  robbery,  but  the  state 
legislatures  have  and  are  generating  conse- 
quences that  could  result  in  the  wreckage  of 
our  constitutional  system. 

Our  Constitution  now  provides  that  Con- 
gress must  call  a  National  Constitutional 
Convention  whenever  the  legislatures  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  states  shall  call  upon  It  to  do 
so.  Such  a  convention  may  propose  Amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  and  these  pro- 
posals will  become  a  part  of  the  Constitution 
as  each  of  them  is  ratified  by  the  legisla- 
tures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  states. 
(Article  V) 

As  soon  as  the  Suprenae  Court  took  over 
the  Job  of  reapportioning  state  legislatures  a 
few  years  ago,  the  state  legislatures  them- 
selves began  passing  and  directing  resolu- 
tions to  Congress  calling  for  a  Constitutional 
Convention  which  would  propose  amend- 
ments to  protect  the  states  against  this  par- 
ticular invasion  of  their  power  by  the  Court. 
Thirty-three  states  have  now  adopted  these 
resolutions.  Only  one  more  Resolution  is 
needed  to  force  Congress  to  call  a  convention 
which  will  be  empowered  to  propose  not  Just 
one  specific  amendment  but  any  number  of 
amendments  on  any  subject. 

Such  a  convention  might  end  up,  as  did 
the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787,  by 
writing  an  entirely  new  Constitution  for  the 
United  States.  That  is  a  chUling  prospect  to 
contemplate  in  these  turbulent,  disorderly 
times.  Nevertheless,  one  more  state  is  virtu- 
ally certain  to  act — unless  Congress  does 
something  In  the  meantime  to  forestall  it. 

What  can  Congress  do?  It  can  end  the 
prospect  for  such  another  state  resolution 
by,  ending  the  enforcement  of  the  Warren 
Court's  "one  man-one  vote"  contrivance. 
Congress  can  do  this  by  a  simple  majority 
vote  of  the  House  and  Senate,  removing 
from  the  Supreme  Court  and  from  all  Fed- 
eral courts,  the  right  to  hear  cases  involving 
the  composition  of  Congressional  districts 
or  the  apportionment  of  state  legislatures. 

This  would  end  the  enforcement  (and  the 
effectiveness  as  precedents)  of  all  or  any 
decisioiis  already  made  by  the  Supreme 
Court  on  this  subject  and  prevent  the 
Court's  acceptance  of  any  future  cases  deal- 
ing with  the  size  and  population  of  voting 
districts.  The  exclusive  rights  of  Congress 
and  of  the  several  states  in  this  critical  area 
would  thus  immediately  be  revived  and  the 
reason  for  the  pending  call  for  a  Constitu- 
tional Convention  would  disappear. 

Fortas  is  gone  and  Warren  is  on  his  way 
out.  Hopes  are  high  that  the  wisdom  of 
President  Nixon's  choice  of  new  Justices  will 
eventually  insure  us  against  the  kind  of  un- 
constitutional Supreme  Court  power  grabs 
that  I  have  described  In  this  broadcast.  But, 
as  in  the  case  of  legislative  apportionment. 
the  important  areas  already  unlawfully  ap- 
propriated by  the  Warren  Court  must  be 
restored  by  Congress  to  their  proper  con- 
stitutional authorities,  and  at  once.  The 
constitutional  power  and  duty  of  Congress 
to  do  this  is  clear  and  unquestioned.  (Article 
III.  Section  2) 

We  need  not  live  forever  under  the 
"amendments"  forced  upon  the  Constitution 
by  the  specious  interpretations  of  the  War- 
ren Court.  But  the  impending  change  of 
Justices  cannot  correct  these  past  mistakes. 
To  restore  the  Constitution,  an  act  of  Con- 
gress is  needed  which  will  concisely  and 
specifically  shrink  the  presently  swollen 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Coxxrt  and  fence 
it  firmly  back  Into  its  original  constitutional 
territory. 

To  prevent  the  Impending  Constitutional 
Convention  from  exposing  our  cherished 
form  of  government  to  emasculation  by  the 
Black  Panthers,  the  SD3  and  their  revolu- 
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tlonary  usoctates.  Congnm  had  better  start 
this  restoration  process  immediately.  Pas* 
the  word. 


PUBLIC    BROADCASTING    ANT    THE 
COMMUNICATIONS  GAP 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  11,  1969 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  very  good  speech  on 
"The  Communications  Gap"  delivered  at 
this  year's  Ithaca  College  commencement 
by  John  W.  Macy,  Jr.,  former  Chairman 
of  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission  and 
now  president  of  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting : 

COMMONICATINC    WrTH    THE    PUTUaX 

(By  John   W.   Macy,  Jr.) 
^  PrefUJ^nt    Dillingham,    faculty,    students, 
alumni,  friends,  and,  most  Important  of  all, 
the  class  of  1969  of  Ithaca  College. 

This  Is  a  time  and  place  where  the  future 
Is  very  much  with  us.  But  so  shall  It  be  In 
all  other  times  and  places  In  our  contem- 
porary society.  The  forces  of  change,  social 
and  technical,  carry  our  thoughts  and  our 
talents  toward  a  future  which  must  be  met 
and  shaped  and  guided  by  those  we  honor 
today. 

With  the  Instruments  of  our  sciences  we 
can  forecast  certain  characteristics  of  that 
future.  We  can  plot  the  curve  of  population 
growth.  We  can  foretell  the  continued  ur- 
banization of  that  population.  We  can  pre- 
dict the  number  of  Jobs  necessary  to  sustain 
that  population.  We  can  describe  the  further 
eollapee  of  space  and  time  through  science 
and  technology.  Prom  these  forecasts,  the 
futtirologlst  can  paint  a  picture  of  over- 
whelming human  problems  that  defy  human 
capacity  and  human  spirit.  Or  they  can 
present  to  the  men  and  women  who  will  live 
In  that  future  the  means  for  solving  the  ac- 
cumulating problems,  for  converting  poten- 
tial disaster  Into  enhanced  opportunity,  and 
for  enriching  man's  short  span  on  thi«  planet. 
I  elect  to  join  this  Utter  group,  to  seek  with 
today's  graduating  classes  the  capacity  to  re- 
cast our  Institutions  not  just  to  survive  in 
that  future,  but  to  direct  them  toward  the 
betterment  of  all  mankind. 

When  this  fine  institution  celebrated  its 
diamond  anniversary  in  1967.  one  of  the  wise 
men  of  our  times.  C.  P.  Snow,  shed  his  bril- 
liance on  what  he  described  as  "the  very 
delicate  and  difficult  problem  of  special  tal- 
ents." He  delivered  in  modern  and  American 
form  his  philosophy  on  the  two  cultures.  He 
emphasized  the  necessity  of  joining  the  two 
cultures,  science  and  the  humanities,  to  as- 
sure the  unity  of  forces  to  meet  the  future. 
I  reassert  that  proposition  as  today's  imper- 
ative. We  must  extend  our  efforts  to  apply 
the  fruits  of  our  sciences  in  the  resolution 
of  our  problems.  We  must  employ  the  mar- 
vels of  technology  to  give  all  men  greater  op- 
portunity for  choice  and  Independence  and 
Individual  dignity.  We  must  direct  the  cre- 
ative forces  of  our  technology  away  from 
more  efficient  systems  of  destructlou,  from 
mass  production  of  the  ugly,  from  the  pol- 
lution of  our  environment  toward  an  Im- 
proved state  of  health,  knowledge  and  growth 
for  every  man  and  woman. 

All  too  frequently.  I  hear  our  contemporary 
problems  attributed  to  a  basic  cause:  inade- 
quate conununications.  The  generation  gap 
is  caused  by  Inadequate  communications. 
Racial  conflict  la  sparked  by  inadequate  com- 
munications. Community  friction  Is  gener- 
ated by  Inadequate  communications.  PoUtl- 
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cal  institutions  are  unresponsive  because  of 
Inadequate  communications.  Efforts  are  di- 
rected toward  overcoming  these  inadequacies. 
But.  so  much  more  effort  can  be  applied. 

The  blend  of  technological  capability  and 
social  purpoae,  the  Improvement  in  human 
communication  can  be  advanced  through  the 
development  of  a  system  of  public  broad- 
casting. Television  and  radio  can  become  con- 
structive Instruments  for  social  change,  for 
preparation  for  a  better  future  and  for  the 
elevation  of  the  American  spirit.  These  media 
can  deliver  a  fruitful  variety  of  messages  to 
Individuals,  groups  and  communities  in  our 
society.  They  can  serve  the  public  Interest. 
To  those  ends,  an  Increasing  number  of  peo- 
ple of  varying  talents  are  entering  the  fleld 
of  public  broadcasting. 

With  the  creation  of  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting  by  the  Congress  In  1967, 
it  became  national  policy  to  strengthen  and 
develop  a  system  of  public  television  and 
radio  stations  to  serve  the  American  com- 
munity. In  that  action,  a  commitment  was 
written  to  secure  for  viewers  and  listeners 
communlcntton  media  dedicated  to  the  pub- 
lic interest.  Here  was  to  be  a  future  goal  of 
diversity  and  excellence  In  programing  and  a 
freedom  Irom  mass  audience  appeal  or  com- 
mercial pressures  to  meet  the  public's  need. 
Here  was  an  opportunity  to  use  the  media  to 
educate  as  well  as  entertain,  to  inspire  as 
well  as  sell,  to  offer  choice  rather  than  repe- 
tition. 

In  pursuing  diversity  and  excellence,  the 
leaders  in  public  broadcasting  must  measure 
public  needs  and  public  interests.  Prom  the 
wide  spectrum  of  progranunlng  choices,  they 
must  design  a  composite  progranl  responsive 
to  those  needs  and  interests. 

Education  Itself  can  be  enhanced  through 
use  of  these  media.  The  great  teachers  can 
be  shared  by  countless  students  in  claas- 
rooms  across  the  land.  Already  the  dayttma 
schedules  of  public  broadcasting  stations  are 
packed  with  classroom  offerings  in  science, 
mathematics,  foreign  languages,  social  stud- 
ies and  history.  Increasingly,  the  substance 
of  this  Instructional  broadcasting  has  be- 
come more  Interesting  and  flexible  with 
Imaginative  use  of  the  camera  to  secure  an 
added  dimension  to  teaching.  The  range  of 
possibility  for  improvement  is  almost  limit- 
less but  there  must  be  a  desired  willingness 
on  the  part  of  those  who  instruct  to  lue 
these  electronic  devices  to  extend  their 
teaching  capacity. 

Television  can  open  new  routes  of  par- 
ticipation to  the  citizen  In  the  processes  of 
government.  The  evidence  of  democracy- 
elections,  legislative  meetings,  public  cau- 
cuses, executive  actions — can  be  made  alive 
through  the  camera  with  visual  evidence  of 
the  opportunities  open  to  the  citizen  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  processes  of  government. 
Likewise,  new  forms  of  citizen-government 
conununlcatlon  can  be  pioneered  through 
electronic  feedback  to  government  officials 
from  their  constituents. 

The  issues  of  public  affairs  can  be  reported 
In  depth,  analyzed  with  expertise,  and  In- 
terpreted with  b*lanc«  through  the  public 
media.  The  Issue*  relating  to  public  policy 
can  be  sharpened  through  open  debate  and 
recorded  opinion. 

And  education  need  not  be  confined  to  the 
classroom.  The  black  box  with  the  picture 
can  bring  learning  to  the  home.  This  learn- 
ing can  be  beamed  to  specific  age  group*, 
such  as  the  pre-schooler  or  the  senior  citi- 
zen, or  It  can  be  specialized  continuing  edu- 
cation for  the  worker,  the  manager,  the  pro- 
fessional. In  an  ever  evolving  inventory  of 
knowledge,  or  it  can  be  a  learning  experience 
for  the  entire  family  In  the  phenomena  of 
science,  the  teachings  of  history  or  the  anal- 
ysis of  current  trends. 

The  media  can  be  employed  in  reaching 
segment*  of  the  oommunlty  which  have  been 
hidden  from  view  and  barred  from  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  mainstream  of  our  ao- 
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clety.  Special  service  and  assistance  can  be 
transmitted  to  the  residents  of  the  inner 
city  or  the  rural  Isolation.  Special  commu- 
nication can  be  designed  for  reaching  the 
minority  group*  in  our  midst.  The  groups 
which  believe  so  much  of  current  communi- 
cation to  be  irrelevant  and  unobtainable. 
The  media  can  provide  the  theater,  the  con- 
cert hall,  or  the  opera  houae  for  the  new 
and  creative  in  the  performing  arts.  It  can 
offer  a  showcase  for  new  and  fresh  talent 
and  for  Innovative  composition  and  design. 
It  can  give  a  new  and  versatile  art  form  for 
the  exceptionally  talented  who  find  only 
limited  access  to  the  studio  audience  through 
commercial  broadcasting. 

This  catalog  of  broadcasting  opportunities 
1*  merely  a  sample  from  the  broad  range 
available  to  the  future  programmer  with  a 
commitment  to  excellence  In  the  public  In- 
terest. Yet  the  media  today  will  seem  lim- 
ited and  narrow  In  comparison  with  the 
technology  of  the  future.  The  availability 
of  a  domestic  satellite  for  transmission  of 
programs  will  permit  a  clearer  and  more  re- 
liable image  to  more  and  more  viewers.  It 
will  offer  the  means  for  live  transmission  of 
Images  directly  from  the  satellite  to  home 
receivers.  The  developments  in  cable  tele- 
vision will  open  up  a  substantial  volume  of 
additional  channels  extending  out  to  audi- 
ences previously  beyond  the  signal.  This  will 
mean  the  availability  of  additional  lines  of 
delivery  for  additional  communications  of 
public  service.  The  future  availability  of  the 
electronic  video  recording  will  give  every 
home  a  library  of  video  programs  to  supple- 
ment the  long  playing  recordings  Intended 
for  listening  pleasure  and  edification. 

The  potential  uses  of  cioaed  circuit  tele- 
vision provide  yet  another  variable  in  these 
efforts  to  close  the  communication  gap  to 
the  benefit  of  all. 

In  the  very  near  future— the  next  few 
months — the  global  satellite  system  will  be 
In  orbiting  position  and  for  the  first  time 
man  will  have  the  capacity  to  communicate 
visually  to  other  men  tiiroughout  the  world 
on  a  live  and  simultaneous  basis.  What  po- 
tential power,  for  good  or  iU,  Is  Invested  in 
this  capacity.  American  technology  has  de- 
veloped and  financed  this  global  capability 
to  communicate  with  the  world's  billions, 
but  does  it  have  a  developed  message  to  de- 
liver over  that  system?  WIU  we,  like  Samuel 
Morse,  form  the  connection  and  find  the 
message  no  more  meaningful  than  "what 
Ood  ha*  wrought"  to  transmit.  This  1*  an 
Immediate  challenge  to  everyone  concerned 
with  the  design  and  presentation  of  tele- 
vision program*. 

Yes,  this  Is  a  part  of  the  challenge  that 
public  broadcasting  holds  for  those  of  the 
rising  generation  who  leave  the  universities 
today.  Broadcasting  with  this  public  service 
emphasis  must  seek  and  develop  those  men 
and  women  possessed  of  skill  and  learning, 
values  and  Ideals  to  raise  this  enterprise 
to  fulfill  Its  potential.  Broadcasting  has  an 
Insatiable  appetite  for  talent.  It  needs  not 
only  performers,  but  writers  and  oompoeers, 
directors  and  producers,  engineers  and  man- 
agers. It  needs  those  who  possess  a  fervor  for 
change,  a  tiilrst  for  innovation,  a  desire  to 
communicate. 

Here  at  Ithaca  where  your  curriculum  has 
provided  a  rich  liberal  arts  base  and  an  in- 
comparable opportunity  for  Individual  de- 
velopment In  the  performing  and  oooununi- 
catlng  arts,  you  have  been  Ideally  prepared 
to  contribute  to  the  advancement  toward 
these  goals.  In  this  fleld  you  can  find  an  af- 
fiima'lve  outlet  for  the  personal  qualities 
you  have  nurtured  here.  Many  ot  you  have 
gained  experience  of  high  quality  in  the 
broadcasting  programs  so  effectively  taught 
and  so  perfectly  equipped  on  this  campus. 
Your  preparation  has  placed  you  at  a  point 
of  professional  development  where  you  can 
move  Into  the  exciting  areas  of  broadcasting 
activity.  And  beyond  these  specific  skills,  you 
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have  galHed  a  oanis  of  value*  whlob  are  es- 
sential In  the  sensitive  public  service  of  pub- 
lic broadcasting.  You  can  appredats  the  In- 
tegrity and  balance  necessary  in  interpreting 
the  issue*  of  your  time  for  better  public  un- 
derstanding. A*  you  cherish  the  freedom  to 
write  or  to  film  or  to  direct  as  you  see  fit,  you 
can  recognize  tiis  obligation  to  exercise  tiiat 
freedom  with  taste  and  responsibility.  As  you 
ardently  support  the  need  for  institutional 
change,  you  can  recognize  the  necessity  to 
gain  support  for  that  change  through  public 
understanding. 

The  existence  of  a  public  broadcasting  sys- 
tem at  least  partially  supported  by  the  tax- 
payers' dollars  Imposes  special  burdens  of 
responsibility.  On  the  one  hand,  the  inter- 
est of  any  leader  or  party  In  government 
must  not  be  allowed  to  Infiuence  or  domi- 
nate the  choice  or  content  of  program.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  potential  of  the  media 
can  be  effectively  applied  in  communicat- 
ing to  the  citizen  the  services  provided  by 
government.  Such  a  balance  of  values  must 
be  preserved  In  the  judgments  of  those  re- 
sponsible for  this  powerful  sodai  instru- 
ment. Your  assistance  Is  sought  in  guiding 
public  broadcasting  toward  programming 
wtiich  will  have  meaning  for  your  genera- 
tion. The  audience  gap  in  television  centers 
on  your  age  group.  The  public  and  the  occn- 
merciai  broadcasters  either  fall  to  tell  It  as 
it  is  or  fall  to  meet  your  value  expectations. 
This  does  not  mean  special  programs  should 
be  designed  In  the  Idiom  or  the  style  of  each 
college  generation,  but  it  does  mean  that 
broadcasters  should  be  more  alert  to  the 
learning  and,  yes,  the  entertainment  inter- 
ests of  yoiu*  audience.  May  you  Join  us  in 
finding  the  answer  to  this  question. 

In  conclusion,  I  salute  all  members  of  the 
graduating  class.  May  your  experience  at 
Ithaca  give  you  a  sense  of  individual  and 
community  responsibility  for  the  future  of 
our  society.  May  you  join  forces  with  other 
determined  Americana  to  seek  the  social  and 
biunane  changes  required  to  match  the  prog- 
ress of  technology.  May  you  become  com- 
municators In  the  broadeet  sense  and  com- 
municate with  the  future  marked  by  equal- 
ity and  justice,  education  and  liealth,  prog- 
ress and  peace. 


THE  LAW  VERSUS  PERSONAL 
WILL 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN 

or    MISSISSU>PI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesiay.  June  11.  1969 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  order- 
ly society  requires  that  we  be  governed 
by  the  rule  of  law.  If  each  of  us  were 
free  to  choose  which  laws  to  obey  and 
which  laws  to  ignore,  safety  and  freedom 
would  disappear  in  America. 

The  Dallas  Times-Herald  recently 
published  a  timely  editorial  on  grow- 
ing anarchistic  trends  and  the  timidity 
of  public  ofBclals  to  respond  adequately 
to  unreasonable  demands  of  irrational 
groups.  As  a  part  of  my  remarks  I  in- 
clude the  editorial: 

Thk  Law  Vessus  Personal  Wn.i, 

The  United  States  has  reached  the  un- 
believable position  where  a  minority  of  black 
militants  and  white  anarchists  are  tearing 
the  guts  out  of  a  beautiful,  but  hesitantly 
stupid,  nation. 

It  is  a  very  simple  confrontation  the  laws 
vs.  arrogant  personal  wlU. 

Everybody   in  town  talks   about  it.  Few 
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offer  oonstructlTe  action — only  impetuous, 
rash  comment.  If  you  got  on  tbs  side  at 
solution  with  prescribed  law,  tlia  dissident 
identifies  you  as  some  sort  of  mossy  freak. 

Your  old  track  record  of  giving  honest 
time  and  effort  to  the  disadvantaged — be- 
cause you  sort  of  started  there  yourself  gets 
lost  in  a  vituperative  haU  of  unfathomable 
criticism. 

Tbs  reasoning  Negro  who  seeks  honest  ad- 
vance for  bis  race,  the  lawful  way,  is  quick- 
ly labeled  Uncle  Tom  or  Intimidated  by  the 
militant. 

On  May  1  an  annual  observance  was 
drowned  in  the  shout  of  turmoil.  The  na- 
tion sought  to  observe  Law  Day.  It  needs  to 
observe  It  every  day.  In  the  truest  sense. 

Eleven  years  ago  last  week,  the  late  Pres- 
ident Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  gave  the  essence 
of  It  in  tUs  1958  message  to  the  nation  on 
Law  Day: 

"In  a  very  real  sense,  the  world  no  longer 
has  a  choice  between  force  and  law.  If  civil- 
ization Is  to  survive,  it  must  choose  the  rule 
of  law  .  .  .  We  honor  not  only  the  principle 
of  the  rule  of  law,  but  also  those  judges, 
legislators,  lawyers  and  law-abiding  citizens 
who  work  actively  to  preserve  our  liberties 
imder  law." 

It  was  the  Ike  who  led  the  armies  of  free 
men  to  triumph  over  Nazi  powers — powers 
whose  leaders  Insisted  that  force  must  be  the 
final  ariblter  In  the  world's  affairs. 

Today,  Ike's  wcwds,  hia  deeds  are  desecrated 
Internationally  and  internally  by  those 
powers  and  Individuals  who  would  displace 
law  with  their  personal  will. 

The  Augusta  Chronicle  conunents  that  "the 
tragedy  for  mankind,  and  the  peril  for  our 
country.  Is  that  many  people— even  good 
people  whose  Ideals  exceed  their  clarity  of 
perception  and  their  capcudty  for  wise  judg- 
ment— have  been  persuaded  that  disregard 
for  law  can  be  a  noble  thing." 

It  Is  not  noble  to  promote  anarchy.  The 
Inevitable  alternative  of  law  Is  disorder  and 
crime.  The  law  is  our  defense,  or  security, 
even  In  these  times  otir  very  life. 

In  these  days  we  have  seen  an  appalling 
flouting  of  the  law — and  the  rules  of  decency. 

A  black  militant  named  James  Porman 
has  organized  the  "National  Black  Economic 
Development  Board"  and  hoisted  himself 
above  the  law.  Sunday,  a  week  ago,  he  and 
his  hoods  brushed  aside  ushers  in  the  midst 
of  services  at  New  York's  Riverside  Church, 
seized  the  pulpit  and  read  "demands"  to  a 
numbered  congregation. 

He  demanded  rep>aratlons  from  American 
churches  in  the  sum  of  (500  million  to  "com- 
pensate blacks  for  years  of  Injustice  by  wtilte 
people  and  their  reUgloxjs  Institutions." 

No  one  has  yet  touched  this  man  who 
stands  above  the  law.  Mayor  John  Lindsay  of 
New  York  was  shocked  and  told  churches 
that  law  enforcement  agencies  were  available 
to  those  who  feared  Forman's  presence. 

The  black  militant  callously  warned  Mayor 
Lindsay  that  any  effort  to  Interfere  with  his 
church  raiding  would  be  met  by  "appropriate 
force.  ...  We  will  IdU  those  who  kill  us." 

Out  of  the  nUsty  shroud  from  which  they 
now  arise  came  another  of  today's  newly 
formed  "groups" — the  Inter-Religious 
Foundation  for  Conununlty  Organizations — 
to  endorse  FVsrman's  lunacy.  These  spokes- 
men for  14  predominantly  white  Protestant, 
Catholic  and  Jewish  organizations  endorsed 
the  manifesto  "In  principle  and  in  Its  pro- 
grammatic aspects." 

No  one  knows  what  Porman  would  do  with 
the  money.  The  supporting  clergymen  did 
not  question  the  tactics  of  breaking  up  wor- 
ship services  with  force  and  threats. 

Why  lu  the  name  of  Ood.  do  we  sit  by 
and  accept  the  dismemberment  of  this  land? 

Prom  the  constable  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  (if  each  one  just  enforced  the 
laws  In  a  spirit  of  justice  and  fairness)  this 
threat  must  be  recognized.  And  overwhelmed. 
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MIUTARY-HOLLYWOOD  COMPLEX 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

or  wnooHaar 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVB8 

Wednesday.  June  11,  1969 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Siieaker.  I 
would  like  to  add  my  voice  to  those  who 
are  questioning  the  propriety  of  the  ex- 
tensive and  costly  U.S.  Navy  assistance 
provided  to  the  commercial  producers  of 
a  motion  picture,  "Tora!  Tora!  Tora!"  I 
personally  did  not  have  the  opportunity 
of  viewing  the  most  recent  revelation  of 
a  rather  dubious  practice  by  our  Armed 
Forces  as  it  was  publicized  by  the  "60 
Minutes"  television  show. 

However,  one  of  my  constituents  who 
watched  this  presentation  wrote  to  me 
asking  for  further  f&cts  and  expressing 
his  disgust  and  Indignation  over  the 
affair  as  a  taxpayer  and  former  service- 
man. Accordingly,  I  queried  the  Navy 
and  received  a  reply  which  Inter  alia 
stated  that  "such  assistance  is  a  long- 
standing procedure  within  the  military 
services." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  this  proce- 
dure is  unnecessary  and  that  the  prac- 
tice of  providing  aircraft  carriers  and 
support  vessels  for  Hollywood  use  be 
stopped.  I  do  not  object,  as  some  of  my 
colleagues  have  done,  to  the  i&ct  that 
the  motion  picture  in  question  depicts 
the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor. 
The  more  fimdamental  issue  brought  out 
by  this  particular  instance  is  that  at  a 
time  when  we  are  engaged  in  a  bloody 
war  with  our  swollen  military  budget  de- 
vouring a  huge  share  of  our  Nation's 
resources,  such  utilization  of  our  military 
persoimel  and  expensive  equipment  is 
both  wasteful  and  senseless.  Within  the 
Military  Establishment  there  is  sufQcient 
in-house  capacity  for  the  production  of 
films  and  other  forms  of  propaganda 
glorifying  war  and  illustrating  the  par- 
ticular virtues  of  our  Armed  Forces  with- 
out helping  in  the  creation  of  a  "mill' 
tary-Hollywood"  complex.  There  are 
sufficient  opportunities  for  our  military 
personnel  nowadays  to  get  combat  ex- 
perience without  adding  the  hazards  of 
Hollywood  special  effects — as  In  the  In- 
stant case,  where  six  seamen  on  the  car- 
rier Yorktown  were  burned  and  two  ci- 
vilian pilots  killed  in  filming  the  latest 
"magnificent  epic  with  a  cast  of  thou- 
sands"— and  probably  at  a  cost  of  thou- 
sands to  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  heaiing  the  aimual 
pleas  and  arguments  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment for  more  attack  carriers. -it 
would  appear  that  the  ones  the  Navy 
already  has  are  being  underutilized  if 
the  Yorktown  had  spare  capacity  to 
transport  30  Twentieth  Century-Fox 
aii'craft  and  an  unknown  number  of  the 
movie  company's  personnel  and  equip- 
ment from  San  Diego  to  Pearl  Harbor. 
Likewise,  if  other  naval  equipment  Eind 
both  seagoing  and  shore-based  Navy  per- 
sonnel could  so  conveniently  be  made 
available  as  "extras"  for  the  production, 
I  wonder  whether  the  Navy  does  not  have 
a  surplus  of  men  and  equipment.  I  also 
wonder  whether  so  many  servicemen 
would  be  granted  leave  at  the  same  time 
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to  participate  In  dUseusslon  vroiips  about 
our  Involvement  in  the  Vietnam  war  and 
other  current  problems,  as  were  so  gra- 
ciously permitted  to  play  war  In  Japanese 
uniforms  for  the  benefit  of  Twentieth 
Century-Pox. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  addition  to  the  fore- 
going questions,  there  are  more  finite 
points  to  consider  which  were  not  ade- 
qiaately  explained  in  the  Navy's  reply 
to  my  original  inquiry.  These  include 
the  amount  of  compensation,  if  any,  to 
the  Navy  for  the  loss  of  services  of  the 
injured  sailors  and  for  their  care:  equip- 
ment reportedly  damaged  aboard  the 
carrier:  for  the  room  and  board  costs 
of  the  cast:  the  cost  of  maneuvering  the 
ships  to  conform  with  the  script:  and 
any  other  costs  incurred  by  our  Govern- 
ment in  this  venture.  Because  this  in- 
formation has  not  been  made  available 
and  because  of  my  concern  for  the 
proper  allocation  of  Federal  funds,  I 
Intend  to  ask  the  General  Accotanting 
©fBce-  to  investigate  this  matter  thor- 
eughly-so  that  the  Congress  might  better 
determine  whether  it  should  prohibit 
such  use  of  public  funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  oiu-  Navy,  and  the  Na- 
tion have  already  paid  the  terrible  price 
of  Pearl  Harbor  and  I  see  no  reason  why 
we  should  still  be  paying  the  bill  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  later. 

I  suggest  that  the  Congress,  by  its 
action,  make  this  film  the  "Last  Tora!" 

I  include  a  copy  of  the  letter  dated 
June  9  which  I  received  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  on  the  subject  in 
the  Record: 

DKPAsncxMT  or  the  Navt, 

OvTxcx  OF  Infobmation. 
Waahinifton.  DC.  June  9. 1969. 
Hon.  RoBXBT  W.  KAarcNMnn. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkab  Mm.  KASTSNMnzK:  Thia  U  In  reply  to 
your  letter  of  May  31,  1969  concerning  Oe- 
PATtment  of  the  Navy  cooperation  with 
Twentieth-Century  Pox  In  filming  the  fea- 
ture motion  plctxire  Tora!  Tora!  Tora! 

Approximately  two  years  ago.  Twentieth- 
Century  Pox  requested  assistance  In  the 
production  of  the  film  Tora!  Tora!  Tora!. 
The  Department  of  Defense  carefully  re- 
viewed the  services  which  were  required. 
Prior  to  approval,  it  was  determined  that  all 
cooperation  was  in  accordance  with  the  es- 
tablished Department  of  Defense  guidelines. 

As  a  result  of  CBS's  program  Sixty  Min- 
utes, the  use  of  U.S.  Navy  ships.  U.S.S. 
Yorktown.  U.S.S.  Savage,  and  U  S.3.  Hitchiti. 
the  transport  of  aircraft  by  the  U.S.S.  York- 
town  and  the  use  of  military  personnel  and 
equipment  in  the  film  Tora !  Tora !  Tora !  has 
come  under  question. 

Twentieth-Century  Pox  requested  the 
services  of  a  straight-deck  carrier.  After  a 
careful  check  of  operational  conimuments  It 
was  determined  that  no  straight-deck  car- 
rier was  available.  The  U.S.S.  Yorktown  waa 
in  a  standby  status,  awaiting  deployment  to 
the  Pacific  where  she  would  be  the  prime  re- 
covery ship  for  Apollo  8.  This  was  her  sole 
mission. 

The  U.S.S.  Yorktown  was  not  programed 
for  Viet  Nam  duty.  After  her  mission  as 
prime  recovery  ship  was  completed,  she  was 
tr.insf erred  to  the  Atlantic  Pleet.  The  use  of 
the  U.S.S.  Yorktoum  for  Tora!  Tora!  Tora! 
did  not  in  any  way  confiict  with  her  mission 
and  no  assigned  duUes  were  changed  or 
altered  to  accommodate  Twentieth-Century 
Pox. 

Prior  to  the  U.S.  Yorktown  being  made 
available  for  use  by  Twentieth -Century  Pox, 
arrangements  were  made  whereby  the  Navy 
would  be  reimbursed  for  any  additional  ex- 
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pense  to  the  Oovemment.  Daring  the  pro- 
gram, the  statement  was  made  that  it  costs 
approximately  MO.OOO  per  day  to  operate  this 
carrier.  This  is  reasonably  accurate.  However, 
V33.  Yorktown  during  the  period  of  film- 
ing was  operating  on  regularly  scheduled  in- 
dependent ship  exercises.  Ship  operating 
expenses  would  have  occurred  whether  or 
not  the  U.SS.  Yorktown  was  Involved  with 
the  production  of  Tora!  Tora  I  Tora  I  This 
includes  such  Itenu  as  daily  maintenance, 
electrical  power,  the  crew's  salaries  and  so 
on. 

In  the  case  of  the  tug  U.S.S.  Hitchiti  and 
the  destroyer  U.S.S.  Savage,  the  same  financial 
considerations  that  apply  to  the  operational 
cost  of  using  the  U.S.S.  Yorktown  explain 
th^  apparent  disparity  between  the  figures 
stated  on  the  program  and  those  given  by 
the  Navy. 

The  U.S.S.  Yorktown  was  able  to  undertake 
the  transport  of  30  Twentieth-Century  Pox 
aircraft  from  San  Diego  to  Pearl  Harbor  be- 
cause her  normal  complement  of  aircraft  was 
not  aboard.  No  conunerclal  shipping  services 
were  available  within  the  given  time  frame 
for  the  transportation  of  the  aircraft.  Prior 
to  the  shipment  of  the  aircraft,  Twentieth- 
Century  Pox  agreed  to  reimburse  the  Oovem- 
ment for  costs  at  a  rate  to  be  determined  In 
accordance  with  the  Military  Sea  Transporta- 
tion Service. 

Military  equipment  and  personnel  were 
provided  only  when  the  operational  military 
commander  agreed  that  such  cooperation  did 
not  interfere  with  normal  commitments. 
Military  personnel  who  participated  In  the 
filming  of  Tora!  Tora!  Tora  I  for  other  than 
routine  training  exercises  did  so  on  a  volun- 
tary basis  while  in  an  off  duty  or  on  leave 
status,  and  were  compensated  for  their  time 
and  efforts  by  the  production  company. 

A  hold  harmless  agreement  was  executed 
between  Twentieth-Century  Pox  and  the  U.S. 
Navy  whereby  Twentieth-Century  Pox  Pllm 
Corporation  agreed  to  Indemnify  and  hold 
harmless  the  United  States,  its  agencies  and 
instrumentalities,  against  all  suiu,  actions, 
clalnu,  costs  of  demands  resulting  from 
death,  personal  injury  and  property  damage, 
to  which  the  United  States,  its  agencies  and 
instrumentalities  may  be  subject  by  reason 
of  damage  or  injury  (including  death)  to  the 
property  or  person  of  anyone,  whoeoever  and 
wherever  he  might  be. 

Two  aviators  were  killed  while  under  con- 
tract to  Twentieth-Century  Pox.  The  pilots 
were  civilians.  Six  enlisted  men  suffered  first 
and  second  degree  burns  when  a  shift  of  wind 
forced  a  tongue  of  flame  at  them  during  one 
of  the  fllm  sequences.  These  men  were  on 
leave  serving  as  "extras"  In  the  motion 
picture. 

It  has  been  implied  that  the  U.SS.  York- 
town  operated  under  the  Japanese  National 
Ensign.  This  Is  not  true.  At  no  time  did  the 
U  S.S.  Yorktown  operate  under  any  colors  but 
the  U.S.  National  Ensign  ( American  flag) . 
During  World  War  n.  the  Japanese  National 
Ensign  was  flown  on  a  shorter  staff  aft  of 
the  island  on  the  flight  deck  of  Japanese 
carriers.  It  was  from  such  a  mast,  constructed 
by  Twentieth-Century  Pox,  that  the  Jap- 
anese flag  was  flown  during  filming  aboard 
the  U.S.S.  Yorktown  while  the  American 
Ensign  fiew  from  its  appropriate  mast. 

Twentieth-Century  Pox  personnel  who 
portrayed  the  Japanese  sailors  aboard  the 
U.S.S.  Yorktown  during  the  filming  of  the 
Japanese  sequence  were,  with  the  exception 
of  about  three  people,  all  off  duty  Marine 
personnel  from  El  Toro  Marine  Air  Station. 
They  were  hired  because  they  knew  how  to 
handle  aircraft  on  a  carrier.  Because  of  safety 
requirements,  the  Landing  Signal  Offlcer  and 
Plight  Deck  Officer,  members  of  the  U.S.S. 
Yorktown  crew,  were  asked  to  be  on  deck 
during  launching  of  the  Twentieth-Century 
Pox  aircraft.  They  were  dressed  In  Japanese 
uniforms,  as  was  one  additional  Japanese- 
American  saUor  employed  as  an  extra. 
Assistance  to  the  motion  picture  producers 
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Is  one  of  the  various  means  the  Department 
of  Defense  employs  to  ensure  that  the  public 
Is  Informed  about  military  mission  and  ac- 
tivities, and  that  their  portrayal  is  authenUc, 
realistic  and  responsible,  within  the  bounds 
of  dramatic  license.  Such  assistance  is  a  long- 
standing procedure  within  the  military  serv- 
ices. 

I  hope  this  Information  will  assist  you  In 
answering  the  query  from  your  constituent, 
Mr.  D.  R.  Simon.  If  I  can  be  of  further  as- 
sistance, please  call  me. 
Sincerely  yours, 

L.  R.  Oeib, 
Rear  Admiral.   U.S.  Navy  Chief  of  In- 
formation. 


WELFARE 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or  mcaiGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday.  June  11,  1969 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  has  been  fea- 
turing an  informative  series  of  articles 
on  children  In  trouble  and  today  I  would 
like  to  place  in  the  Record  an  article  in 
that  series  written  by  Howard  James  en- 
titled. "The  Welfare  System:  How  Pair 
to  a  Child?"  In  this  particular  su-ticle, 
Mr.  James  examines  the  flaws  in  the 
present  welfare  system  and  suggests  that 
the  time  has  come  for  new  approaches. 

For  some  time  now  I  have  been  advo- 
cating a  thorough  review  and  reevalua- 
tion  of  our  welfare  system,  feeling  that 
the  present  system  has  to  a  very  large 
degree  perpetuated  poverty  instead  of 
ending  it.  It  is  the  child  bom  in  poverty 
who  is  cheated  because  he  does  not  re- 
ceive adequate  food,  education,  and 
proper  motivation  to  take  a  place  In 
American  society.  I  urgently  request  my 
colleagues  to  read  the  article  which 
follows: 

I  Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

June  7-9.  1969] 

The  Welfarx  System — How  Pan  to  a  Child? 

(By  Howard  James) 

(Note. — The  child  from  a  home  receiving 
welfare  money  often  ends  up  behind  bars.  A 
statistic  In  the  welfare  populatloti,  he  Is 
allocated  dollars,  but  no  real  help  with  the 
personal  or  environmental  problems  that  may 
send  him  to  prison.  Many  experts  feel  the 
whole  welfare  concept  needs  an  overhaul. 
The  following  article  examines  the  fiaws  in 
the  present  system  and  suggests  new  ap- 
proaches.) 

Marilyn.  14,  was  deeply  depressed. 

It  had  been  mid-August  when  she  and  her 
16- year-old  brother  were  picked  up  by  the 
police.  Both  had  been  living  in  a  mobile  home 
where  their  father,  a  retired  Army  sergeant, 
had  abandoned  them.  The  police  had  hauled 
the  youngsters  off  to  the  Phoenix  detention 
center — a  crowded,  shabby  Jail  for  children 

The  court  found  Marilyn  to  be  dependent 
and  turned  her  over  to  the  welfare  depart- 
ment. Two  months  later  she  was  still  In  de- 
tention. In  those  two  months  a  caseworkei 
bad  visited  Marilyn  only  once.  Now  that  case- 
worker- was  on  vacation  and  could  not  be 
reached. 

Eventually  the  police  found  her  mother, 
an  alcoholic,  In  a  saloon.  She  was  in  no  con- 
dition to  care  for  her  children.  Nor  did  she 
have  a  right  to  take  them,  for  the  Judge  had 
given  them  to  their  father  during  a  divorce 
some  months  before. 

"Dad  was  never  home."  Marilyn  says.  "And 
when  he  did  come  home  he  was  drunk.  About 
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two  wtkB  before  ba  left  he  caught  me  with 
a  boy.  H«  beat  me  and  threw  my  boy  friend 
and  my  brother's  girt  friend  out. 

"Then  one  day  me  and  my  brotbsr  were 
slttln'  In  the  living  room  and  Dad  said  'I'm 
gonna  take  off — if  I  don't  111  go  crazy.'  He 
got  his  clothes  and  gave  each  of  us  $6  and 
left.  Somebody  called  the  police.  I  been  here 
ever  since." 

While  Marilyn  was  locked  up,  Mrs.  Haeel 
Bell,  a  concerned  probation  officer,  kept  call- 
ing the  welfare  department. 

aOLL'B   RANCH    StrCGESTES 

"Z  know  It's  bard  to  find  a  foster  home 
for  a  teen-age  girl  like  Marilyn,"  Mrs.  Bell 
says,  "I  suggested  that  they  place  her  at  a 
girl's  ranch.  Just  before  (the  welfare  worker] 
went  on  vacation  she  said  she  would  try." 

At  least  Marilyn  was  getting  dental  care — 
paid  for  by  welfare.  A  very  plain  girl  with  a 
poor  complexion,  Marilyn  was  especially 
ashamed  of  her  teeth. 

Alan  Margolin,  state  director  of  the  Ari- 
zona Division  of  Child  Welfare,  at  first  de- 
nied that  children  were  being  locked  up 
by  his  department  for  two  months  or  more. 
Later  he  called  It  a  "communications  break- 
down," explaining  that  he  had  ordered  de- 
pendent and  neglected  children  removed 
from  detention. 

He  also  complained  that  the  Arizona  Wel- 
fare Department  has  neither  enough  money, 
proper  facilities,  nor  staff  to  care  for  chil- 
dren in  trouble — especially  those  who  have 
had  contact  with  police.  Many,  he  said,  were 
being  found  delinquent  In  court  Just  to  have 
a  place  to  put  them. 

"We  had  a  four-year-old  boy  who  was  com- 
mitted to  the  state  as  a  delinquent."  be  says. 
He  needed  help,  and  it  was  the  only  way 
we  could  get  services." 

This  four-year-old  was  the  youngest  "de- 
linquent" child  found  in  this  newspaper's 
study.  But  thousands  of  other  youngsters 
have  been  locked  up  across  the  nation  be- 
cause welfare  departments  have  nowhere  to 
send  them. 

Welfare  departments  have  dual  roles:  One 
set  of  social  workers  hands  out  money,  then 
plays  "policeman"  checking  on  people  who 
are  given  doles.  (This  is  slowly  changing.) 
Other  social  workers  are  assigned  to  protect 
and  assist  children  through  chlld-care  serv- 
ices. Too  often  the  money  hand  doesn't  know 
what  the  chlld-care  hand  is  doing. 

WmSSPKEAD    LACK    OF   FTTNDS 

Child  care  has  long  been  the  province  of 
private  agencies — usually  church  sponsored. 
But  these  agencies  lack  funds,  staff,  and 
other  means  to  deal  with  problems  of  the 
magnitude  found  In  our  nation  today. 

Sponsoring  chtirches  are  having  their  own 
struggles.  Beyond  this,  it  is  often  pointed  out 
that  Protestants  have  never  provided  serv- 
ices to  children  on  the  scale  offered  by  Roman 
Catholics  and  Jews.  Especially  neglected  are 
Negro  children. 

Nor  have  public  chlld-care  agencies  been 
able  to  do  the  Job.  While  almost  all  of  the 
case  workers  assigned  are  compassionate, 
concerned,  dedicated,  they  lack  the  means 
to  help  children.  Pacing  an  extremely  critical 
shortage  of  foster  homes  and  with  almost  no 
way  to  upgrade  existing  homes,  they  tend 
to  function  as  placement  people — searching 
for  openings  In  the  overpacked  private  child- 
(nre  facilities. 

Tlie  money  hand  of  welfare — the  division 
that  gives  out  money — tends  to  perpetuate 
poverty  Instead  of  ending  it.  At  best  a  welfare 
dole  offers  little  more  than  survival — enough 
money  to  keep  you  from  starving;  a  little 
iiothlng  to  protect  you  from  the  weather; 
virim  shelter  so  that  you  do  not  have  to  sleep 
III  doorways. 

Public  welfare  is  a  promise  that  has  not 
been  kept.  People  flounder  in  squalor  genera- 
tion after  generation.  Many,  interviews  show, 
.see  themselves  as  worthless,  unwanted,  de- 
leated.  This  feeling  is  quickly  absorbed  by  the 
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children  of  poverty.  And  these  are  the  chil- 
dren who  too  often  end  up  In  Jail,  reform 
school,  or  prison. 

WHAT   ABOtrr  TAXFATERSt 

Many  American  taxpayers  seem  not  to  un- 
derstand this.  They  ar*  too  busy  being  angry 
at  welfare  mothers  to  give  much  thought 
to  children  In  trouble. 

Too  few  people  seem  to  realize  that  large 
numbers  of  women  on  welfare  were  them- 
selves deprived  and  damaged  as  children; 
that  they  have  been  abandoned  by  the  men 
who  fathered  their  youngsters;  and  that 
little  girls  growing  up  In  welfare  homes  may 
soon  draw  welfare  checks  of  their  own  be- 
cause large  numbers  have  babies  In  their 
early  teens. 

Little  attention  is  paid  to  the  boys  who 
sire  these  children — young  men  from  the 
middle  class  as  well  as  welfare  families — 
"sowing  wild  oats."  Pew  of  these  boys  are 
old  enough,  or  well  educated  enough,  to  sup- 
port their  offspring — even  If  someone  held 
them  responsible. 

This  writer  found  welfare  children  are  fed, 
half-clothed,  more  or  less  housed,  but  too 
seldom  helped.  And  frustrated  welfare 
workers  are  first  to  acknowledge  this  as  they 
fight  their  way  through  governmental  paper- 
work and  red  tape. 

These  children  in  trouble  live  in  the 
shadow  of  the  myths  believed  by  taxpayers 
who  do  not  understand — citizens  who  seem 
unaware  that  billions  of  tax  dollars  go  for 
war  spending;  soaring  educational  costs; 
highway  building;  a  wide  variety  of  projects 
and  "needs,"  created  by  public  demand;  pork- 
barreling  by  politicians  who  knAw  spending 
tax  dollars  will  get  them  reelected;  and  the 
ballooning  federal  bureaucracy. 

In  one  year  the  United  States  spends  $28.8 
billion  on  the  Vietnam  war — enough  to  sup- 
port APDC  (Aid  to  PamlUes  with  Dependent 
Children)  for  11  years. 

MTTHS  HARD  TO  PIK  DOWN 

It  IB  difficult  to  pin  down  the  myths  that 
have  sprung  up;  harder  to  convince  those 
who  believe  them  that  they  are  mistaken. 
Myths  that  scheming  women  produce  ille- 
gitimate children  so  they  can  make  enough 
profit  to  buy  luxuries  like  color  television. 
Or  that  able-bodied  men  sit  home  waiting 
for  the  mailman  to  bring  them  welfare 
checks. 

One  who  visits  welfare  homes  finds  little 
evidence  to  back  up  these  myths — perhaps 
two  or  three  examples  out  of  a  thousand 
cases  studied. 

Some  officials  trace  the  stories  back  to 
memories  of  programs  run  during  the  depres- 
sion days  of  the  1930*8.  Others  say  there  is 
confusion  over  welfare  and  payments  for  un- 
employment compensation,  social  security, 
medicare,  and  medicaid. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Massachusetts  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Department  explains  that  in  some 
Instances  people  with  "some  means"  have 
received  assistance  with  medical  bills  since 
medicaid  went  into  effect  in  June  of  1967. 
He  tells  of  a  man  who  received  a  kidney 
transplant  costing  $15,000.  The  man  was  able 
to  "pay  about  half  the  bill,  while  medicaid 
paid  the  rest." 

There  are  few  able-bodied  men  on  welfare. 
Men  who  get  doles  are  usually  blind,  dis- 
abled, or  aged. 

Edmund  McCarthy,  a  Massachusette  wel- 
fare official,  tells  of  how,  when  he  was  a 
welfare  supervisor  In  Lynn,  Mass.,  he  was 
asked  by  city  officials  to  comb  the  general- 
assistance  roles  for  men  to  help  clean  streets 
in  the  spring. 

There  were  200  men  and  women  on  gen- 
eral assistance  In  that  community  of  more 
than  90.000  people.  Checking  each  case  he 
found  only  three  men  who  could  work — one 
a  part-time  college  student  who  should  have 
received  assistance  from  some  other  agency 
and  two  men  who  "were  Just  about  capable 
of  following  instructions  to  sweep  streets." 
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All  of  the  other  men  either  had  physical 
problems  or  were  In  work  or  training  pgro> 
grams,  Including  a  group  of  alcoholics. 

Nor  is  welfare  a  program  solely  for  Ne- 
groes. The  majority  on  welfare  are  white. 

A  federal  study  shows  that  there  are 
itjughly  9  million  white  children  classified  as 
"poor"  in  the  United  States.  This  compared 
with  6  million  young  poverty-stricken  Ne- 
groes, Indians,  Mexican  Americans,  Puerto 
Ricans,  and  members  of  other  minority 
groups. 

Of  these  15,000,000  poor  children,  a  total 
of  4,646,000  receive  APDC  grants.  Another 
1,569,000  on  APDC  are  adults — the  vast  ma- 
jority mothers.  A  few  are  unemployed  fa- 
thers,   i 

Can  welfare  mothers  afford  color  televi- 
sion? 

In  California  a  typical  welfare  mother  has 
two  or  three  children.  Her  APDC  grant  is 
roughly  $176  a  month.  Yet  a  United  States 
Department  of  Labor  study  indicates  that 
a  family  of  that  size  In  Los  Angeles  needs 
roughly  $360  to  $400  a  month  to  live  at  what 
is  best  described  as  a  very  low  but  decent 
standard  of  living. 

STATE    ALLOWANCES   VARY 

The  typical  AFDC  mother  in  New  York 
gets  .-^bout  $249  a  month;  In  Illinois,  $213; 
m  Michigan  $191;  in  Texas  $87;  and  in  Ala- 
bama $64.  Each  state  is  different — with  dif- 
ferent standards  very  loosely  tied  to  some 
basic  federal  guidelines. 

And  yet  the  Labor  Department  suggests 
that  in  New  York  City,  Detroit,  or  Chicago 
a  family  probably  needs  between  $300  and 
$400  to  live  at  a  low  level;  In  Texas  and  other 
parts  of  the  South  the  minimum  amount  is 
perhaps  closer  to  $300  for  those  living  in 
cities. 

What  of  the  larger  family? 

A  mother  in  Massachusetts  gets  about  $6.75 
a  week  extra  for  each  child  under  the  age 
of  seven — less  than  $1  a  day.  For  those  7  to 
12.  she  gets  less  than  $10  a  week;  and  for 
those  between  the  ages  of  13  and  20  she  gets 
roughly  $12  a  week.  That  is  to  cover  all  ex- 
penses— food,  shelter,  furniture,  clothing, 
school  money  (medical  costs  are  not  in- 
cluded) . 

Some  states  provide  slightly  more  but  most 
pay  less,  with  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and 
Texas  providing  only  a  few  cents  a  day. 

Most  citizen  complaints  come  from  people 
who  "know  someone"  who  saw  a  welfare 
mother  cashing  a  check  in  a  supermarket. 
To  the  woman  running  a  cash  register  for 
$60  or  $70  a  week,  a  check  from  a  woman 
with  a  large  family  can  seem  huge.  A  woman 
with  a  dozen  children  in  the  states  in  the 
higher  range  may  receive  a  monthly  dole  of 
$500  and  more.  Yet  based  on  subsistence 
standards,  most  welfare  mothers  receive  less 
than  they  need. 

COMPLAINTS AND    DEMANDS 

Those  who  complain  about  welfare  doles 
also  demand  that  welfare  mothers  be  as  good 
or  even  better  money  managers  than  typical 
housewives.  This,  of  course,  is  not  realistic. 

Further,  I  found  prices  in  slum  stores 
higher  than  in  middle-class  neighborhoods. 
And  women  on  welfare  must  too  often  deal 
with  "easy-credit"  shylocks  for  major  pur- 
chases. Many  pay  double  or  triple  fair-mar- 
ket value  for  shoddy  furiUture  that  will  fall 
apart  before  the  last  payment  is  made. 
(These  stores  are  often  the  first  targets  in  a 
riot.) 

Many  welfare  mothers  behave  in  a  manner 
unacceptable  to  middle-class  society — which 
expects  them  not  only  to  be  exceptional 
money  managers,  but  to  he  extremely  virtu- 
ous. Some  welfare  mothers  drink  heavily. 
Others  have  casual  affairs  with  men.  These 
women  live  in  ways  not  too  different  from 
that  depicted  on  the  afternoon  television 
soap  operas — except  that  welfare  mothers  live 
at  the  poverty  level,  rather  than  in  middle- 
class  homes. 
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One  cannot  condone  thU  behkvlar  In  tbe 
poor  any  more  than  it  should  be  approred 
of  In  the  middle  claas.  But  llatenlng  to  wel- 
fare mothers  Ulk  at  leaat  helpa  one  under- 
stand why  they  behave  as  they  do.  For  they 
are  a  product  of  their  environment. 

"It's  common  to  have  a  man  to  help  sup- 
plement the  Income,"  says  Sherron  Clere- 
land,  a  welfare  mother  and  president  of  th« 
CltlMns  Advisory  Board  for  a  welfare  olBce 
on  the  weet  side  of  Chicago  "tfaybe  for 
months  you  eat  nothin'  but  beans,  and  you 
decide  you  want  a  UtUe  bottle  of  perfume  or 
some  toothpaste.  Along  comes  some  man  who 
says,  "I  like  you,  how  about  my  coming  to 
•ee  you  '  So  you  let  him  because  he'll  bring 
you  something  nice. 

"He  may  come  over  Jtist  once,  or  you  may 
see  Mm  a  few  times  a  week  for  a  year  or  two. 
I  could  name  30  welfare  mothers  I  know, 
and  17  are  having  sex  with  one  man,  or  more 
than  one.  They're  searching  for  love,  com- 
panionship— the  things  any  woman  wants. 

"And  If  your  children  are  going  hungry — 
and  a  lot  of  children  are  here — well.  I  guess 
If  you're  a  real  mother  you'll  do  almost  any- 
thing to  put  food  In  their  mouths." 

Outside  her  window  it  was  bedlam — chil- 
dren without  a  proper  place  to  play — scream- 
ing, fighting.  thix>wlng  stones. 

T  want  to  go  to  work,"  she  aays.  "When 
rarhome  I'm  Irritable — I  can't  seem  to  help 
my  children.  But  I'm  forced  to  stay  home 
because  there's  nobody  to  take  care  of  my 
chUdren.  If  I  could  get  out  and  work,  when 
I  came  home  at  night  I'd  feel  like  helping 
my  kids.  I  can't  sUnd  this,"  she  said  gestur- 
ing at  the  neighborhood,  the  noise,  the  con- 
fusion, the  squalor. 

TOtT    GOT    TO    azT    A  WAT 

A  neighbor  who  has  dropped  In  gives  her 
views. 

"You  don't  have  .cleanser  to  do  house- 
cleaning  right.  We  know  how  to  clean 
houses — we  been  doln'  it  for  you  people 
(wbltesi  long  enough.  But  I  reach  for  cleans- 
er In  a  store  and  I  know  I'm  Ukln'  food  out 
of  my  baby's  mouth,  and  t  got  to  decide 
which  child  won't  get  fed. 

"A  mother's  got  to  get  away  from  her 
broken-down  apartment  with  the  rats  and 
roaches.  A  welfare  mother  gets  so  little  she 
cant  give  her  kids  the  things  the  kids  next 
door  get.  Tou  get  tired  of  giving  them  hand- 
me-down  shoes.  You  have  all  you  can  take 
of  rata  and  roaches  and  kids,  and  you  go  find 
a  man  who'll  buy  you  something  to  drink. 

"What  goes  on  here  afTects  everything  you 
do.  It  affects  your  mind.  You  cant  think 
straight  when  you  live  like  this,  and  If  you 
don't  want  to  go  crazy  you  gotta  get  outa 
here,  so  you  find  some  man.  What  we  really 
need  Is  good  Jobs  and  day-care  centers." 

Mrs.  Cleveland  is  excited  now. 

"Even  If  you  didn't  want  to  work,  maybe 
you  need  an  hour  without  all  the  crying  and 
yelling — an  hour  Just  to  sit  In  a  bathtub  and 
feel  like  a  woman. 

"But  if  we  had  a  proper  center  it  would 
have  to  be  a  place  where  you  don't  Juat 
leave  the  kids.  It  should  be  a  place  where 
they  learn  something  " 

These  are  the  things  welfare  mothers  want 
for  their  children:  day-care  centers  with  edu- 
'cation  for  preschoolers:  good  schools;  Job  op- 
portunities; a  decent  place  to  live;  a  place  for 
youngsters  to  go  other  than  on  street  comers. 
The  same  things  any  mother  wants. 

David  L.  Daniel,  who  heads  the  Cook 
County  Department  of  Public  Aid,  says  a 
few  days  ago  his  office  asked  women  on  AFDC 
If  they  were  wUllng  to  work.  Of  4,400  repUes. 
some  2,500  mothers  said  they  could  solve 
their  child-care  problems  themselves  and 
that  they  wanted  to  go  to  work. 

Ncco  roa  jobs  discussed 
Mr.  Daniel's  office  Invited  in  Chicago  busi- 
nessmen to  discuss  the  need  for  Jobs  for  wel- 
fare mothers.  The  34  firms  that  came  to  the 
meeting  pledged  500  Jobs — often  Including 
Job  training.  When  welfare  officials  sent  la 
300  Job  orders  these  firm  hired  200  women. 
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He  suggests  that  finding  work  for  welfare 
mothers  may  b«  one  answer  to  breaking  the 
cycle  of  poverty.  Yet  proper  facilities  for 
children  while  the  mother  works  are  eeaen- 
tlal.  he  adds.  Many  who  say  they  have  places 
for  their  chUdren  to  go  woxUd  leave  the 
youngsters  "with  a  neighbor,  an  old  grandma, 
or  an  Immature  baby  sitter."  And  a  major 
reason  for  welfare  mothers  to  quit  work  Is 
the  failure  of  child  care  to  work  out."  he 
adds. 

While  mothers  working  may  solve  some 
problems,  new  ones  are  created.  As  has  been 
pointed  out  In  this  series,  many  chUdren  in 
trouble  gave  gotten  In  trouble  in  their  own 
homes  when  the  mother  Is  out.  And  young- 
sters wandering  the  streets  are  the  most  de- 
linquency prone. 

Rural  problems  are  not  too  different  from 
those  of  the  city— except  that  there  U  more 
fresh  air  and  play  space  for  children. 

Mrs.  Evelyn  Smith  is  a  welfare  worker  In 
Rock  Springs.  Wyo.  She  finds  white  women 
the  hardest  to  reach  because  they  are  "func- 
tioning Just  enough  to  stay  out  of  the  mental 
hospital." 

"I'v«  worked  In  three  counties."  she  says. 
"The  few  Negroes  we  have  still  have  de- 
sires and  wants  and  are  willing  to  fight  for 
them.  The  Spanish  Americans  know  they 
will  make  it.  But  the  whites  are  really  at 
the  bottom.  Many  live  on  (he  fringes  of 
towns,  and  they  are  almost  completely  In- 
visible. Some  whites  don't  react  at  all  when 
you  go  into  their  homes — they  don't  even 
get  angry.  They  are  completely  flat." 

I  discovered  the  poor  behave  in  very  simi- 
lar ways  regardless  of  race.  Mrs.  Smith  finds 
the  same  things  in  Wyoming  that  I  observed 
in  every  state  I  visited. 

Families  on  welfare — especially  whites — 
have  an  "overwhelming  feeling  of  insecu- 
rity— a  feeling  of  Inadequacy  of  their  own 
personality,"  she  says.  "They  find  it  difficult 
to  relate  to  other  people  meaningfully." 
Roms  masEABLK 
Most  of  the  homes  are  "miserable,"  she 
adds.  The  women  usually  "act  out  sexually — 
sometimes  sleeping  with  whatever  man  Is 
Interested."  And  they  "pass  their  problems 
on  to  their  daughters." 

It  Is  clear  that  money  really  Isn't  the 
whole  answer  to  families  In  trouble.  This  la 
why  the  guaranteed  annual  wage — presently 
being  considered  by  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion— will  not  alone  solve  the  welfare 
problem. 

Most  welfare  officials  agree  with  this.  But 
they  add  that  with  a  guaranteed  annual 
wage  they  would  have  more  time  to  resolve 
their  cllenU'  deep-rooted  problems  Instead 
of  being  accountants  and  detectives. 

Playing  this  unpleasant  role  Is  a  major 
reason  why  so  many  young  college  graduates 
leave  the  welfare  departments. 

Mrs.  WUda  Mooney,  who  heads  the  Garfield 

District  office  on  the  west  side  of  Chicago 

which  covers  an  eight-square-block  area 
housing  between  9.000  and  10.000  people, 
roughly  a  third  of  them  on  welfare — ^is  budg- 
eted for  40  caseworkers.  She  has  29. 

"Many  of  our  people  are  very  idealistic 
when  they  come  to  us."  she  says.  "But  then 
they  find  out  they  have  discouraglngly  large 
caseloads:  the  pressures  are  high;  the  paper- 
work almost  overwhelming;  and  they  have 
very  little  time  to  work  with  people  as  Indi- 
viduals." 

Pay  is  a  problem.  In  Chicago  a  young  col- 
lege graduate  starts  at  $560  a  month.  Other 

agencies — schools,  probation,  mental  health 

are  compeUng  for  the  same  workers.  The 
family  court  starts  probation  officers  at  $700 
a  month. 

Many  social  workers  aren't  really  social 
workers — they  have  degrees  In  music,  liberal 
arts,  or  some  other  subject.  Most  come  from 
middle-class  homes  and  have  little  idea  what 
it  is  like  to  be  hungry  or  to  live  in  teeming 
squsJor.  While  many  are  both  dedicated  and 
idealistic,  others — especially  some  of  the 
men — are  misfits  trying  to  find  themselves. 
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Emotionally  they  may  have  as  many  problems 
as  their  clients,  sometimes  more. 

And  while  the  best  may  see  a  welfare 
mother  once  or  twice  a  month — even  more 
often — few  have  time  to  work  with  children. 
Nor  can  they  do  much  to  solve  the  problems 
of  the  families. 

TOO   LITTLS   TIMK   FOB    CASUALTIES 

"We  go  from  one  emergency  to  another," 
says  Eugene  McKenna.  assistant  director  of 
child  welfare  In  Greeley,  Colo.  "There  Is  a 
strong  correlation  between  ADC  families  and 
delinquency.  We  get  the  families  when  their 
problems  begin,  but  all  we  do  Is  work  with 
symptoms.  There  are  things  we  would  like 
to  try,  but  we  need  smaller  caseloads." 

In  New  York  City,  Commissioner  Jack  R. 
Goldberg  says  essentially  the  same  thing. 

"We  are  really  treating  only  the  symptoms," 
he  says.  "We  have  not  put  enough  time  into 
casualties. 

"We  call  the  welfare  system  a  "helping' 
system,  but  primarily  we  dispense  monev. 
And  that  U  not  really  rehabilitative.  Money 
in  and  of  itself  Isn't  enough.  And  yet  we  need 
more  money  to  do  the  things  that  really  need 
to  be  done. 

"What  we  see  of  Institutionalization  of 
kids  tells  us  this  Un't  the  answer.  The  choice 
Is  either  to  maintain  the  child  and  his  family 
or  provide  a  substitute  family.  We  have  too 
long  tended  to  rely  on  Institutions.  They  cost 
a  great  deal  and  give  very  little. 

"We've  got  to  strengthen  what  family  there 
Is  for  these  youngsters.  The  answer  la  to  be 
selective — to  discover  which  children  can  be 
helped  at  home  and  which  ones  should  go 
into  foster  homes. 

DKPABTMKNT   CHALLKNCEO 

"That  brings  up  another  point.  We've  got  to 
Juice  up  the  pay  for  foster  parents.  We've  got 
to  get  more  foster  homes.  And  better  foster 
homes.  Some  are  as  ugly  as  sin." 

Mr.  Goldberg  sees  welfare  working  more 
closely  with  schools  to  prevent  delinquency 
and  end  the  poverty  cycle. 

"How  do  you  help  the  poor  family  get  Into 
the  mainstream  of  American  life?  We've  got 
to  do  a  better  Job  of  preparing  the  kids  for 
the  work  world.  He  turns  11  or  so,  and  he 
begins  to  see  everybody  older  dropping  out 
of  school.  Somebody  has  to  pick  him  up  at 
this  point,  because  this  is  where  these  kids 
start  to  fall  through  the  crack.  Either  the 
school  has  to  pick  him  up  or  they  have  to 
bring  us  in." 

While  foster  care  is  almost  always  better 
than  cold,  overcrowded,  brutal  institutions, 
more  and  more  people  are  challenging  the 
welfare  department  on  their  neglect  of  chil- 
dren placed  In  these  homes.  Some  girls  be- 
come unpaid  servants;  others  are  mistreated, 
rejected,  and  Ignored. 

Just  as  youngsters  in  detention  homes  and 
Jails  are  forgotten  by  caseworkers,  so  this 
paper  found  that  those  In  foster  homes  may 
not  be  seen  for  months,  unless  the  child  runs 
away  or  the  foster  parent  complains  about 
the  youngster's  behavior. 

In  New  York  City  the  welfare  department 
contracts  foster-care  services  with  a  larpo 
number  of  private  agencies — a  number  of 
them  seriously  understaffed.  Many  of  these 
agencies  neglect  casework,  according  to  a 
lengthy  memo  circulated  at  a  high  level  In 
the  welfare  department  but  not  released  to 
the  public. 

The  memo  also  points  out  that  the  welfare 
department  Itself  has  long  neglected  "pro- 
viding casework  services  to  children  living 
with  parents  or  relatives  In  their  own 
homes." 

Then  it  raises  other  questions  that  can  be 
asked  nationally: 

1.  Why  is  one  child  in  foster  care  when 
his  brothers  and  sisters  are  being  cared  for 
by  their  own  parents? 

2.  If  removal  of  one  child  Involved  ques- 
tions of  neglect,  are  there  similar  problems 
with  respect  to  the  children  remaining  at 
home?  Has  an  evaluation  been  made  cur- 
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rently  of  the  care  being  received  by  the 
children  at  homer 

3.  Conversely.  U  the  parents  are  providing 
adequate  care  for  children  at  home,  why  do 
one  or  more  children  remain  In  foster  care' 
Is  It  possible,  through  giving  parents  help 
with  financial  or  other  problems,  to  return 
the  child  In  care  to  his  own  family? 

Par  more  work  must  be  done  with  the 
parenu  when  a  child  Is  removed  from  his 
natural  home.  The  goal  Is  to  upgrade  the 
child  8  home  so  that  he  can  be  returned. 

AID    NEB>ED    FOR    PARENTS 

Standards  for  child-care  service  devel- 
oped by  the  Child  Welfare  League  of  Amer- 
ica note  that  "it  U  essential  to  recognize 
the  conflicting  feelings  aroused  by  [the  par- 
ent's) inability  to  fulfill  the  parental  role,  by 
the  necessity  for  placing  their  child  away 
from  his  own  home,  and  by  the  child's  and 
their  own  relationship  with  the  faster  family. 
"Appropriate  services  should  be  made 
available  to  help  parents  with  health,  eco- 
nomic, marital,  personality,  and  other  prob- 
lems so  that  they  can  resume  their  parental 
responsibilities.  ..." 

Many,  many  more  good  foster  homes 
are  needed  if  children  in  trouble  are  to  be 
helped.  In  New  York  City,  where  most  chil- 
dren are  placed  through  private  agencies, 
many  dependent  and  neglected  children  are 
ignored  until  their  behavior  is  serious 
enough  to  send  them  to  reform  school.  The 
memo  mentioned  earlier  reports  a  shortage 
of  homes  for: 

"Negro  and  Puerto  Rlcan  infants  who 
are  available  for  adoption  or  who  do  not  have 
functioning  families. 

"Children    aged    12    and    over    who    need 
foster  care  for  the  first  time.  Many  remain 
in  shelter  or  in  situations  of  neglect  at  home 
Older  teen-agers  may  be  lodged  In  furnished 
rooms  without  adult  care  or  supervision. 

"Children  of  large  family  groups.  Foster 
homes  are  hard  to  find:  several  Institutions 
have  age  limitations  or  serve  boys  only  or 
girls  only,  thus  separating  brothers  and 
sisters. 

"Physically  handicapped  children.  Those 
who  are  blind,  deaf,  have  cerebral  palsy,  or 
use  crutches  are  not  generally  accepted  even 
though  otherwise  free  of  problems. 

"Children  with  medical  problems,  such  as 
diabetes  or  heart  disease,  who  require  special 
supervision  or  care. 

"Children  with  serious  emotional  or  psy- 
chiatric disorders,  especially  if  diagnosed 
psychotic,  or  with  history  of  state-hospital 
care,  or  of  setting  fires. 

"Retarded  children  who  are  not  defective 
enough  for  state  school  but  who  need  special 
educational  planning  and  help  in  learn- 
ing dally  tasks. 

"Children  with  a  combination  of  the  above 
characteristics  or  "problems."'  |The  memo 
might  have  added  all  youngsters  who  have 
been  picked  up  by  police — even  for  minor 
charges.  This  Is  a  problem  In  nearly  everv 
city.  I  '  ■' 

REORGANIEATION    URGED 

As  already  noted,  a  guaranteed  annual 
wage  could  provide  one  step  toward  improv- 
ing the  operation  of  welfare  departments 
This  should  be  set  high  enough,  experts  say 
so  that  families  can  live  at  more  than  a 
subsistence  level,  yet  with  Incentives  to  en- 
courage them  to  help  themselves. 

But  beyond  the  guaranteed  wage,  welfare 
leaders  see  a  need  to  reorganize  the  entire 
public-welfare  system.  They  would  like  to 
see  all  helping  services  under  one  umbrella- 
education:  mental  health:  physical  health- 
counseling;  famUy  planning;  perhaps  even 
probation  and  parole. 

The  Juvenile  court  should  be  used  only  as 
li  last  resort— If  at  aU.  As  this  series  has 
pointed  out,  few  Juv«aille  Judges  are  prepared 
to  resolve  complex  family  problems  and 
too  often  solve  them  in  hurting,  simplistic 
ways. 

Slnoe  all  children  oo  to  school,  the  reorga- 


exteInjsions  of  remarks 

nlBed  welfare  services  should  be  attached  to 
the  school.  Each  service.  Including  education, 
should  be  made  available  to  all  parente  and 
children  alike.  It  should  be  made  mandatory 
(through  the  court)   in  extreme  cases. 

Beyond  this,  existing  services  should  be  ex- 
panded: Head  Start  for  preschool  children- 
day  care  for  mothers  who  must  work;  and 
homemaker  services  for  the  home  that  is  not 
functioning  as  it  should. 

HOMEMAKER    SERVICE    USED 
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Mr.  Goldberg,  of  New  York,  like  so  many 
others,  stresses  the  value  of  homemaker  serv- 
ices as  an  alternative  to  taking  children 
from  parents. 

"It  must  be  broadened  and  expanded,"  he 
says.  "Emergency  Intervention  In  this  way 
Is  a  significant  part  of  the  answer." 

In  several  sections  of  the  country,  home- 
maker  services  are  being  used  when  there  is 
a  physical  crisis  In  the  home  and  the  mother 
is  ill  and  cannot  clean,  cook,  and  otherwise 
care  for  her  family. 

A  booklet  Issued  by  «he  United  States  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
points  out  that  "losing  a  parent  and  being 
placed  in  strange  suroundings  is  an  unhappy 
experience  for  any  child.  He  may  become  ex- 
tremely upset  or  seem  apathetic  and  in  a 
state  of  shock.  Homemaker  services  allow  the 
child  to  keep  his  familiar  surroundings  rather 
than  experience  the  hiu-t  of  placement  dur- 
ing a  stressful  period  In  his  life." 

Not  only  are  these  services  used  when  the 
mother  Is  111  or  out  of  the  home,  but  "in 
many  other  situations  which  upset  families: 
when  a  new  baby  arrives;  when  the  mother 
is  absorbed  in  the  care  of  a  member  of  the 
family  who  is  seriously  ill  or  handicapped; 
or  when  a  mother's  poor  housekeeping  skills 
result  In  neglect  of  the  children  and  conflict 
In  her  marriage. 

"The  homemaker  is  usually  a  middle-aged 
motherly  woman,  selected  for  her  ability  to 
get  along  well  with  others  and  for  her  love 
of  children  as  well  as  for  her  housekeeping 
skills.  The  agency  employing  the  homemaker 
gives  her  some  special  training,  and  the  child- 
welfare  worker  counsels  and  advises  her  dur- 
ing the  time  she  is  caring  for  the  family  The 
worker  also  continues  to  help  the  family  dur- 
ing the  homemaker's  stay  m  the  family. 

"The  length  of  time  a  homemaker  remains 
In  a  family  varies  with  the  family's  need 
for  her  services  and  agency  policies.  All  vari- 
ations are  found :  short-time,  long-time,  and 
indeflnite  arrangements. 

CONTINUITY    SOUGHT 


"Tlie  homemaker  does  not  supplant  the 
mother  but  tries,  when  possible,  to  carry  on 
the  plan  of  living  that  the  mother  has  estab- 
lished. Behind  the  homemaker  service  is  the 
idea  that  the  family  is  important  in  our 
society. 

"The  use  of  a  homemaker  can  often  swing 
the  balance  In  favor  of  holding  the  famllv 
together  during  times  of  crisis." 

Some  welfare  officials  suggest  that  the 
homemaker  service  could  be  the  first  step  in 
a  career  ladder  for  women  who  are  on  welfare 
and  want  to  work.  While  being  trained  to  help 
other  families,  their  care  of  their  ovim  families 
would  -iprove;  and  when  they  begin  bring- 
ing home  a  paycheck  they  become  productive 
members  of  society,  rather  than  a  burden  to 
taxpayers. 

The  cost  of  housing  one  youngster  in  even  a 
mediocre  reform  school  is.  in  1969,  roughly 
$8,000  a  year.  One  homemaker  paid  $5,000  or 
$6,000  a  year  can  not  only  care  for  several 
children  in  one  family  but  may  be  able  to 
serve  two  or  more  families  In  a  year. 

And  In  addition  to  the  Institutional  cost 
other  figures  in  the  traditional  system  must 
be  considered:  police,  probation,  court  staff 
detention,  parole— not  to  mention  the  dam- 
age a  child  can  do  that  leads  him  into  the 
court  process,  or  the  damage  the  court  and 
correctional  process  does  to  the  child. 

Thus  an  effective  homemaker  cotild  become 


one  of  the  most  economical  ways  to  help  chil- 
dren In  trouble — especially  before  serious 
trouble  begins.  This  service  Is  Just  one  .sug- 
gestion being  made. 

ADOPTIVE    PARENTS   AIDED 

Michio  Suzuki,  chief  of  the  social-service 
division  of  the  California  Department  of  So- 
cial Welfare,  points  out  that  many  children 
who  are  In  foster  care  have  no  homes  to  re- 
turn to.  He  notes  the  value  of  giving  aid  to 
adoptive  parents — people  who  are  good,  lov- 
ing foster  parents  but  are  financially  unable 
to  adopt  and  care  for  a  child  without  outside 
help. 

This  reporter  found  hundreds  of  children 
without  homes  locked  up  In  reform  schools 
longing  to  call  someone  "Mom  and  Dad." 

John  Ballard,  executive  director  of  the  pri- 
vate Welfare  Council  of  Metropolitan  Chi- 
cago, sees  traditional  welfare  falling  because 
society  has  had  a  "negative,  repressive  atti- 
tude "  toward  families  in  trouble. 

'What  we  spend  Is  too  little,  and  It  is  pour- 
ing money  down  a  rathole,"  he  says,  "because 
of  the  absence  of  any  caring  for  that  child." 
Beyond  putting  helping  services  under  one 
roof,  he  would  set  goals — not  unlike  the  goal 
of  putting  a  man  on  the  moon  established  by 
the  Kennedy  administration  a  few  years  ago: 
Instead  of  scattered  shots — the  current 
antipoverty  program's  approach — careful, 
thoughtful  planning  would  follow  the  goal 
setting.  Then  the  appropriate  steps  would  be 
taken— methodically  doing  what  is  needed 
to  eliminate  hunger,  to  strengthen  the  fam- 
ily, to  eliminate  slum  housing,  to  check 
crime. 

SOLUTION  SIGHTED 

In  this  newspaper's  year-long  study  o( 
children  In  trouble  it  has  become  convinc- 
ingly clear  that  this — along  with  greater 
citizen  Involvement— may  be  the  solution, 
the  panacea  so  many  people  are  seeking 
And  the  cost  would  not  be  prohibitively 
high. 

There  is  far  too  much  waste  in  existing 
programs — uncorrelated  projects  full  of 
cracks  that  children  slip  through,  as  Mr 
Goldberg  points  out. 

Existing  programs  are  top-heavy  adminis- 
tratively, bogged  down  in  producing  paper 
Inefficient. 

But  the  framework  for  change  Is  available 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  One  solution  to  much  of  the  paper- 
work is  being  considered:  the  guaranteed 
annual  wage.  And  effective  programs  are 
known:  schools  like  those  in  Hughson.  Calif.; 
day  care  and  homemaker  services;  halfway- 
houses,  foster  homes,  and  small,  specialized 
institutions  like  forest  camps;  and  local  vol- 
unteer, community  involvement. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  already 
touched  on  some  of  these  points.  But  mucli 
more  is  needed. 

The  Kennedy  administration  will  be  re- 
membered for  setting  a  space  goal:  men  on 
the  moon  by  1970.  That  goal  Is  about  to  be 
reached.  Tlie  present  administration  has  an 
opportunity  to  be  remembered  for  setting 
an  even  more  Imprtant  goal:  doing  some- 
thing meaningful  about  the  problems  of 
children  in  trouble. 


TWO    MARYLANDERS   KILLED 
IN  WAR 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  11,  1969 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker 
Sp4c.  Otto  P.  Barnhart  and  Pfc.  Danny 
L.  Hopkins,  two  fine  young  men  from 
Maryland,  were  recently  killed  In  Viet- 
nam. I  would  like  to  commend   their 
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courage  and  honor  their  memory  by  in- 
cluding the  following  article  in  the  Rkc- 
ord: 
Two  Maxtlahdou  Knxco  in  Was — MAinn 

PSOM      AkNAPOLIS      AlfD      A«lfT      SFaCIALJBT 
LiSTKD 

A  ig-year-old  Annapolis  marine,  the  young- 
est of  nine  children,  was  killed  In  action  Sun- 
day In  Vietnam,  the  Defense  Department 
reported  yesterday. 

The  Pentagon  also  announced  yesterday 
that  an  Army  helicopter  crew  chief  from 
Hancock,  Md..  was  killed  In  April  when  the 
aircraft  was  downed  by  ground  Are.  He  had 
orlgrlnally  been  listed  as  missing. 

The  dead  were ; 

Army  Spec.  4  Otto  P.  Bamhart.  21,  the  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Barnhart,  Jr.,  of  Or- 
chard Ridge  road.  Hancock. 

Marine  Pfc.  Danny  L.  Hopkins,  19,  the  son 
of  Jamea  Hopklna.  of  Edgewater,  Md.,  and 
Ifrs.  Margaret  Hopkins,  of  Annapolis. 

PrlTate  Hopkins,  a  1968  graduate  of  Wiley 
Bates  High  School  In  Annapolis.  Joined  the 
Marine  Corps  last  August  and  was  assigned 
to  Vietnam  four  months  ago. 

UUfDMINS    EXPLOSION 

'  Thr-Defenae  Department  s«ld  he  was  hit 
-fey  fragments  of  an  exploding  landmine 
while  on  patrol  eight  miles  north  of  Cam 
I/O  In  Quang  TrI  province  Sunday. 

In  addition  to  his  parents.  Private  Hopklna 
la  survived  by  five  brothers,  Charles  E..  James 
H..  Thomas  L..  and  John  McC.  all  of  Annap- 
olis, and  Sgt.  Robert  Hopkins,  with  the  army 
In  Korea,  and  by  three  sisters.  Mrs.  Sarah 
Evans  and  Mrs.  Helen  A.  Johnson,  of  Annap- 
olis, and  Mrs.  Dorothy  Davis,  of  Edgewater. 

Specialist  Barnhart  bad  been  In  Vietnam 
only  a  month  when  he  was  killed  as  his 
helicopter  was  hit  by  heavy  ground  lire  while 
on  patrol  from  Bal  Phu,  on  the  morning  of 
April  23.  near  Da  Nang,  the  Army  said. 

The  Hancock  soldier  was  originally  listed 
as  missing  In  action  until  his  body  was  re- 
covered last  week. 

paouo  or  his  raoMorioN 

Specialist  Barnhart.  a  member  of  the  101st 
Airborne  Division,  Joined  the  Army  In  Jan- 
uary. 1968.  and  waa  transferred  to  Vietnam 
In  late  March  this  year. 

He  had  written  his  parents  proudly  of  his 
promotion  to  crew  chief  of  hla  helicopter. 
"He  didn't  mind  the  Army  a  bit."  his  mother 
•aid  yesterday.  "And  he  was  always  happy 
when  he  could  work  with  motors  and  englnea 
and  mechanical  things." 

Specialist  Barnhart  attended  Hancock 
High  School  before  going  to  work  almost  five 
years  ago  for  a  garage  there.  "He  wanted  to 
eventually  have  his  own  garage."  hla  mother 
aald. 

In  addition  to  his  parents.  Specialist  Barn- 
hart is  survived  by  two  brothers.  Leroy  and 
Edward,  both  of  Orcliard  Ridge  outside  of 
Hancock,  and  a  sister,  Mrs.  Janice  Pink,  also 
of  Hancock. 


DESPAIR  HANDMAIDEN  OP  NIHILISM 
AT  TRINITY 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or    NEW    UAMPSHIKE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  11.  1969 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  to  go 
from  bad  to  worse  is  recounted  in  the 
following  dismal  tale  of  retreat  to 
nihilism  at  Trinity  College.  If  the  re- 
ported facts  of  the  Lockwood-Puller  ad- 
ministration are  accurate  those  having 
any  stakes  in  this  once  proud  educational 
institution  ought  to  give  these  men  the 
heave-ho  without  delay. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Then,  perhaps,  it  would  be  in  order  to 
close  the  college  long  enough  to  arrange 
to  reopen  it  under  a  new  college  admin- 
istration in  which  there  was  an  articu- 
lated. Intelligent  and  responsible  defini- 
tion of  college  policy  and  provision  for 
agreement  between  the  college  and  all  in- 
coming students  on  standards  of  conduct 
and  conditions  for  expulsion  with  for- 
feiture of  tuition. 

Then  despair  might  be  ended  at 
Trinity. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 

Twi!  Bleak  Dzsp.me  or  Trinitt  College 
(By  Ward  Just) 

RARTroRD.  CoNN. — In  April  of  1968,  160  stxi- 
dents  of  Trinity  College  seized  the  admin- 
istration building  and  held  It  for  four  hours; 
it  was  the  flrst  such  seizure  on  an  American 
campus,  but  overshadowed  by  the  events  at 
Columbia,  which  followed  two  days  later.  It 
was  the  more  notable  at  Trinity  because  the 
37  trustees  of  the  College  were  meeting  in 
the  building  at  the  time,  and  the  students 
refused  to  let  them  leave.  At  issue  was  in- 
creased scholarship  aid  for  black  students. 

The  presidency  of  the  College  was  held 
then  by  Albert  C.  Jacobs,  a  close-mouthed, 
secretive  offlclal,  then  68  and  ailing,  who  had 
had  the  Job  since  1964.  Jacobs  fought  the 
conservative  tnistees.  who  wanted  to  sum- 
marily fire  all  160  rebels.  By  the  opening 
term  of  the  1968-1969  school  year  all  was 
quiet.  Jacobs  was  succeeded  by  Theodore 
liOckwood,  43.  the  former  dean  of  faculty 
at  Union  College,  who  brought  with  him  a 
very  young  and  energetic  assistant,  Robert 
Puller.  What  Lockwood  and  Puller  found  was 
a  demoralized  faculty  and  an  apathetic  stu- 
dent body,  an  underweight  flnanclal  struc- 
ture, and  a  general  crisis  of  confidence  In 
the  future  of  the  school.  Reluctantly  backed 
by  the  trustees.  Lockwood  instituted  a  daz- 
zling variety  of  changes  meant  to  transform 
the  genteel  campus  known  as  the  "Univer- 
sity of  Virginia  of  the  North."  Among  other 
things.  Trinity  la  now  a  college  without 
formal  structure. 

Next  year,  there  will  be  no  academic  re- 
quirements of  any  kind;  a  student  will  be 
free  to  choose  hla  course  of  study — or,  as 
the  catalogue  puts  It,  be  "ultimately  respon- 
sible for  the  determination  of  his  academic 
program."  An  exchange  program  with  Vaa- 
sar  this  year  has  opened  the  college  to  wom- 
en, with  the  practical  result  of  an  aban- 
donment of  parietals:  next  year,  the  col- 
lege goes  fully  co-ed.  Though  rules  regard- 
ing liquor  exist,  they  are  unenforced.  The 
"drug  scene."  as  they  say.  flouiiahes — though 
It  is  probably  no  greater  than  at  any  other 
Connecticut  coUege.  In  one  of  his  flrst  acta 
as  president,  Lockwood  established  the  Trin- 
ity College  Council,  a  body  composed  of 
four  students,  four  faculty,  and  four  admin- 
istrators, to  advise  him  on  matters  affecting 
the  community.  Last  month,  aa  If  to  prove 
Ita  radical  bona  fides,  the  TCC  voted  to 
abolish  ROTC  on  the  campus.  More  Impor- 
tant, the  principle  (or  which  the  students 
agitated  last  year  has  been  acknowledged: 
there  are  Ave  blacks  in  next  year's  senior 
claaa.  eight  in  the  Junior  claaa,  ten  in  the 
sophomore  class — and  36,  nearly  10  percent 
of  the  total  freshmiin  enrollment,  entering 
next  year. 

The  30  or  so  black  studenu  attending  the 
college  now  are,  by  all  accounts,  sullen  and 
unhappy.  They  are  not  entirely  united,  and 
this  year  have  pressed  few  demands  on  the 
college.  They  lead  separate  lives,  with  a  black 
social  club  along  Praternity  Row  on  Vernon 
Street  and  an  exclusive  existence  In  Hart- 
ford Itself.  Next  year,  with  the  addition  of 
26  more  blaclcs,  there  Is  certain  to  be  some- 
thing approximating  un  explosion.  Trinity, 
despite  Its  SDS  nucleus.  Is  still  too  white, 
too  middle  class,  too  complacent,  too  tradi- 
tional In  lUk  teaching  .style  to  readily  accom- 
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modate  the  black  ezperlMice.  What  will  hap- 
pen, according  to  radical  students  and 
faculty,  is  that  the  blacks  will  coalesce  and 
demonstrate  for  keeps.  Once  committing  It- 
self to  blacks,  the  College  can  do  no  lees  than 
attempt  to  seriously  relate  to  them.  But  It 
will  not  be  able  to  afford  to  meet  their 
demands. 

The  last  is  said  literally.  Trinity  College 
has  an  endowment  of  tl3  million,  and  fac- 
ulty salaries  are  among  the  lowest  of  the  top- 
ranked  private  colleges  In  the  country;  they 
are  low  enough  so  that  the  College  Is  obliged 
to  dip  Into  the  Increased  tuition  revenues 
next  year  to  Increase  them.  A  full  professor 
makes  SIS.OOO.  and  associate  professors  are 
at  $14,000  or  $12,000.  By  contrast,  Amherst 
has  a  $56  million  endowment  (plus  another 
$26  minion  for  its  library  alone),  and  Trin- 
ity's ancient  rival,  Wesleyan,  has  more  than 
$100  million.  "It  won't  make  any  difference 
what  the  blacks  demonstrate  for,  whether 
It  Is  Justified  or  not,"  one  of  the  most  liberal 
faculty  members  said  the  other  day.  "They 
won't  get  It,  for  the  simple  reason  that  If 
It  costs  money  the  College  can't  afford  It." 

A  mordant  comment,  that.  Introspective 
faculty  and  students  agree  that  the  College 
has  deliberately  set  a  time  bomb  in  its  midst 
with  the  commitment  to  the  blacks.  Nearly 
everyone  here  who  thinks  about  It  at  all 
halls  the  decent  Instincts  which  brought  the 
college  to  Its  decision,  but  so  depressed  are 
some  at  Its  likely  outcome  that  already  it  Is 
predicted  that  Trinity  In  the  not-too-dlstant 
future  must  either  (I)  affiliate  with  the 
University  of  Connecticut  or  (2)  frankly 
make  ita  commitment  to  the  rich,  and  hike 
tuition  costs  accordingly.  Costs  Increase  at 
7  per  cent  a  year;  much  of  the  plant  Is  run 
down;  faculty  salaries  mutt  be  increased: 
student  accommodations  on  campus  are 
grossly  overcrowded. 

A  kind  of  bleak  despair  has  settled  over 
some  of  the  brightest  faculty,  for  they  see 
no  exit.  Many  of  the  brightest  students  await 
what  one  of  them  calls  "the  apocalypse"  with 
something  almost  approaching  glee — "this 
place  Is  so  desperately  second-rate,"  one  of 
them  said.  Rushing  pell-mell  Into  an  imcer- 
tain  future.  President  Lockwood  has  insti- 
tuted some  reforms  before  the  students  even 
asked  for  them.  Rules  are  abolished,  with 
nothing  erected  to  take  their  place.  Ques- 
tioned about  It,  both  Lockwood  and  Puller 
declare  that  the  student  today  Is  different 
from  the  student  of  ten  or  twenty  years  ago. 
"These  students  are  ready  to  asstune  respon- 
slblUtv."  FtUler  said. 


WE  MUST  LOWER  THE  VOTING 
AGE  TO  18 


HON.  CORNEUUS  E.  GALUGHER 

or  new  juifiXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  10, 1969 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  rare- 
ly In  our  history  has  it  been  so  impera- 
tive that  we  recognize  a  new  political 
constituency  in  the  United  States. 

The  constituency  of  which  I  speak 
may  very  well  hold  the  key  to  America's 
future  chances  for  survival:  it  certainly 
does  hold  the  key  to  America's  future 
chances  for  success. 

It  is  a  constituency  composed  of  men 
and  women  who  for  too  long  have  been 
denied  an  effective  means  of  participa- 
tion in  the  political  process.  Yet  none 
can  deny  that  this  group  has  been  loud 
and  clear  in  asking  for  the  light  to  that 
meaningful  participation. 
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Members  of  this  constituency  now 
fight  on  the  battlefields  of  Vietnam, 
stand  watch  over  our  liberties  on  for- 
eign shores,  prepare  their  minds  for  fu- 
ture leadership  roles  in  all  areas  of  the 
national  life,  and  actively  pursue  voca- 
tions in  all  fields  of  human  endeavor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  group  to  which  I 
refer  is  the  youth  of  our  Nation.  The 
American  of  age  18  must  be  "politically 
recognized"  and  given  the  right  to  vote. 

The  young  American  today  is  better 
prepared,  better  equipped,  and  better 
able  to  bear  the  responsibility  of  the 
franchise  than  any  generation  before. 
We  have  provided  the  finest  educational 
facilities  In  the  world  for  these  young 
people  and,  consequently,  we  have  pro- 
duced a  highly  motivated,  talented,  and 
imaginative  group  of  citizens.  Shall  we 
not,  then,  take  advantage  of  the  fi-uits 
of  our  own  labors  rather  than  ignoring 
a  benefit  which  we  have  sacrificed  so 
much  to  create? 

There  is  nothing  magic  in  the  number 
"21."  In  fact,  our  allegiance  to  this  age 
level  as  the  mark  of  political  maturity 
springs  from  the  common  law  English 
custom  of  bestowing  knighthood  on 
young  men  only  after  they  reached  21 
years  of  age.  What  may  have  been  good 
for  "merry  old  England"  Is  not  neces- 
sarily wise  for  a  new  and  troubled 
America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  voices  raised  in  opposi- 
tion to  a  lower  voting  age  point  to  cam- 
pus disturbances  in  justification;  young 
Americans,  these  voices  proclaim,  are 
irresponsible  dissidents  who  would  rather 
toss  stones  at  deans  than  put  ballots  in  a 
box.  This  is,  at  best,  ad  homlnem  logic. 
The  vast  majority  of  our  young  citizens 
have  no  taste  or  agreement  for  those 
who  would  tear  apart  the  fabric  of  Amer- 
ican society  under  the  guise  of  revolu- 
tionary rhetoric.  The  vast  majority  of 
young  America  is  constructive  in  its  de- 
sire to  rebuild,  revitalize,  and  reform  our 
national  life.  I  do  not  look  to  those  few 
who  would  destroy  our  society  for  my 
guidance  on  this  point;  rather,  I  look  to 
the  coimtless  numbers  of  young  who 
would  create  to  prove  my  argument.  I 
look  to  the  thousands  of  Americans  in 
the  Peace  Corps,  in  VISTA,  in  social 
projects  throughout  this  coimtry  and  the 
world— it  is  this  sight  which  should  In- 
spire us  all. 

If  we  do  not  provide  the  channels  for 
effective  political  participation,  then  we 
only  give  credence  to  the  words  of  irre- 
sponsible elements  who  attempt  to  Influ- 
ence the  young  by  contending  that  there 
is  no  opportunity  to  work  for  reform 
within  the  system;  these  elements  point 
to  the  lack  of  the  franchise  as  their 
prime  example.  Unless  we  are  willing  to 
further  amplify  the  horns  of  these  latter- 
day  pled  pipers,  then  our  course  is  clear; 
the  voting  age  must  be  lowered,  and 
lowered  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  movement  of  Ameri- 
can political  history  has  always  been 
towaids  broadening  the  base  of  our  na- 
tional democracy.  At  various  intervals  in 
our  history,  the  Nation  has  recognized 
the  need  to  extend  the  franchise  to  previ- 
ously disenfranchised  groups.  As  I  stated 
earlier,  rarely  has  the  need  been  so  obvi- 
ous and  so  real  as  with  the  case  of  young 
America  today. 
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I  believe  in  the  youth  of  our  country, 
and  because  of  this  belief  I  am  confident 
of  America's  future.  I  believe  that  our 
youth  ought  to  have  a  voice  in  shaping 
their  destiny  and  moving  our  Nation. 
Accordingly,  I  have  been  introducing 
legislation  which  would  lower  the  na- 
tional voting  age  to  18. 1  aim  hopeful  that 
this  legislation  will  become  law  during 
this  session  of  the  Congress.  I  intend  to 
make  every  effort  to  see  that  it  does. 

Many  of  our  States  have  taken  the 
initiative  in  submitting  the  question  of 
a  lower  voting  age  to  the  people.  I  am 
proud  to  point  out  that  my  own  State  of 
New  Jersey  recently  adopted  a  resolution 
calling  for  a  lower  voting  age  and  has 
put  the  question  on  the  ballot  in  refer- 
endum. It  is  time  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment put  this  question  to  the  people 
across  our  coimtry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  not  be  blind  to  the 
opportunities  which  lie  ahead.  Let  us 
have  the  intelligence  and  Insight  to  see 
the  other  side  of  the  so-called  "campus 
revolt."  Let  us  now  extend  the  franchise 
to  the  young  American  that  he  might 
take  his  rightful  place  as  a  full  citizen. 
As  America  serves  its  youth,  so  will  its 
youth  serve  America. 


A   SERVICEMAN  VIEWS  THE 
RADICALS 


HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  11,  1969 

Mr.  SA'YLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  young 
man  from  my  district,  who  is  serving 
aboard  the  U.S.S.  Ticonderoga  In  the 
waters  off  South  Vietnam,  has  movingly 
expressed  what  the  war  in  Vietnam  Is  all 
about.  In  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Johnstown  Tiibime  Democrat,  he  also 
informs  us  about  what  most  servicemen 
must  feel  when  they  read  and  hear 
about  the  campus  cowards,  who  are  try- 
ing to  destroy  the  educations^  Institu- 
tions that  our  servicemen  are  protecting 
with  their  lives. 

Seaman  Jardina's  letter  is  timely  and 
Instructive.  Although  it  is  directed  to  his 
friends  and  neighbors  In  Johnstown, 
Pa.,  its  message  is  clear  and  pertinent  to 
all  citizens. 

The  letter  follows: 

A  View  or  Home  Prom  Vietnam 

An  article  from  a  Detroit  newspaper  caused 
much  concern  among  my  shipmates  and  my- 
self aboard  the  aircraft  carrier,  USS  Ticon- 
deroga. The  "Tico",  as  we've  been  nicknamed. 
Is  operating  off  the  coast  of  Vietnam  provid- 
ing around-the-clock  air  support  for  your 
sons  and  my  younger  brother  fighting  in  the 
Jungles  of  Vietnam. 

We're  out  at  sea  for  months  at  a  time; 
therefore,  a  newspaper  from  someone's  home- 
town or  a  letter  from  home  means  a  great 
deal  to  the  morale  of  a  sailor.  Naturally, 
when  we  read  across  the  pages  and  notice  an 
article  such  as  one  where  even  the  parents 
and  the  local  board  of  education  have  con- 
sented to  the  flying  of  a  militant  flag  with 
our  Stars  and  Stripes,  my  shipmates  and  I 
cant  help  wondering  If  our  own  neighbor- 
hoods are  acting  as  blindly,  foolishly  and 
with  apathy  as  the  parents,  and  supposedly 
other  responsible  groups,  have  .acted.  Is  this 
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despotism   spreading?   If  so,   who   will  stop 
it? 

I  am  a  resident  of  the  Oakhurst  district  of 
Johnstown  and  my  absence  from  the  Friendly 
City  has  actually  made  me  wonder  if  this 
viscous  Insertion  of  radicals  and  campus  mil- 
itants will  spread  to  my  hometown  or  to  the 
coUege  that  I  plan  to  attend  upon  comple- 
tion of  my  military  service  obligation,  or 
should  I  say  privilege,  because.  Indeed,  my 
shipmates  and  I  are  working  as  a  team  to 
stop  this  spread  of  the  same  disease  on  this 
side  of  the  world  before  It  reaches  you  back 
home;  and  we're  proud  that  we're  here ! 

How  about  you  back  home?  You,  as  a 
member  of  the  PTA.  or  you,  a  member  of  the 
board  of  education,  and  what  about  you, 
the  men  and  women  active  in  our  city  gov- 
ernment— are  you  working  for  the  people? 
And  especially  you,  the  parent.  Please  take 
an  interest  In  your  teenager's  activities!  Then 
perhaps  your  son  over  here  In  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  or  the  Jungles  of  Vietnam  will  be  able 
to  return  home  from  this  far  and  very  lonely 
battlefront  to  his  own  community  of  re- 
sponsible and  devoted  Americans  .  .  .  God 
willing. 

Michael  a.  J&rdina. 

SN.  USN. 


ROBERT  F.  KENNEDY— A  VOICE  FOR 
OUR  TIMES 


HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

or    new    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  11,  1969 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Friday,  Jime  6,  1969,  marked  the  first 
anniversary  of  the  tragic  murder  of 
Robert  F.  Kermedy.  In  the  midst  of  a 
hard-fought  campaign  in  which  he 
sought  to  bind  up  the  wounds  that  trou- 
ble us,  he  was  struck  dowTi  by  an  assas- 
sin's bullet. 

In  the  year  that  has  followed,  these 
wounds  have  become  worse — they  have 
not  healed.  Our  campuses  have  been 
wracked  with  violence  and  turmoil.  Dis- 
order has  plagued  our  cities  and  towns. 
The  most  ominous  sign  has  been  the 
growing  use  of  firearms  and  physical 
violence.  The  clashes  between  the  dis- 
senters and  those  who  are  trying  to  find 
solutions  to  the  tough  problems  that 
lead  to  dissent  are  marked  by  violence — 
not  reason. 

I  believe  that  Robert  Kennedy  would 
have  deplored  this  violence.  More  than 
others  he  recognized  the  sources  of  the 
discontent  that  moves  our  young  and 
our  poor.  More  than  others  he  urged  that 
we  act — ^not  talk — but  act  to  redress 
these  wrongs.  But  he  did  not  believe  that 
violence  by  any  individual  or  group, 
tliose  wi-onged  or  those  wronging  or 
those  attempting  to  maintain  stability, 
served  a  useful  purpose.  ^    ' 

Robert  Kennedy  spoke  of  violence 
with  an  eloquence  that  will  be  hard  to 
match  in  a  speech  in  Cleveland.  This 
speech  followed  the  assassination  of 
Martin  Luther  King.  As  words  of  advice 
to  a  troubled  country  and  in  memory  of 
Robert  Kennedy,  I  am  placing  the  text 
of  his  remarks  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 
Speech    by    Robert   Kennedy    at   the   City 

Club  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  April  5,  1968 

This  is  a  time  of  shame  and  sorrow.  It  is 
not  a  day  for  politics.  I  have  s-ived  this  one 
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epportunlty  to  apeak  briefly  to  you  about 
this  mlndleaa  menace  of  violence  in  America 
which  acaln  stains  our  land  and  every  one  of 
our  Uvea. 

It  Is  not  the  concern  of  any  one  race. 
The  victims  ot  the  violence  are  black  and 
white,  rich  and  poor,  young  and  old.  famous 
and  unknown.  They  are,  moat  important  of 
all,  human  beings  whom  other  human  be- 
ings loved  and  needed  No  one — can  be  cer- 
tain  who  will  suffer  from  some  senseleas  act 
of  bloodshed.  And  yet  It  goes  on  and  on. 

Why?  V/hat  has  violence  ever  accom- 
plished? 

What  has  It  ever  created?  No  martyr's 
eauas  has  ever  been  stilled  by  his  asaasaln's 
bullet.  No  wrongs  have  ever  been  righted 
by  riots  and  ctvll  disorders.  A  sniper  Is  only 
a  coward,  not  a  hero,  and  an  uncontrolled, 
uncontrollable  mob  Is  only  the  voire  of  mad- 
ness, not  the  voice  of  the  people. 

Whenever  any  American's  life  Is  taken  by 
another  American  unnecessarily — whether  It 
Is  done  In  the  name  of  the  law  or  In  the  de- 
fiance ot  law,  by  one  man  or  a  gang.  In  cold 
blood  or  In  passion,  in  an  attack  of  violence 
or  in  response  to  violence — whenever  we  tear 
at  the  fabric  of  life  which  another  man  has 
painfully  and  clumsily  woven  for  himself 
and  his  •children,  the  whole  nation  Is  de- 


"Among  free  men,"  said  Abraham  Lincoln, 
"there  can  be  no  successful  appeal  from  the 
balloU  to  the  bullet:  and  those  who  take 
gun  appeal  are  sure  to  lose  their  cause  and 
pay  the  costs.  "  Tet  we  seemingly  tolerate  a 
rising  level  of  violence  that  ignores  our  com- 
mon humanity  and  our  claims  to  civilization 
alike.  We  calmly  accept  newspaper  reports  of 
dvlUan  slaughter  in  far-off  lands  We  glorify 
killing  on  movie  and  television  screens  and 
call  It  entertainment.  We  make  it  easy  for 
men  of  all  shades  of  sanity  to  acquire  what- 
ever weapons  and  ammunition  they  desire. 

Too  often  we  honor  swagger  and  bluster 
and  the  wlelders  of  force,  too  often  we  excuse 
those  who  are  willing  to  build  their  own 
lives  on  the  shattered  dreams  of  others.  Some 
Americans  who  preach  nonviolence  abroad 
fall  to  practice  It  here  at  home.  Some  who 
accuse  others  of  inciting  riots  have  by  their 
own  conduct  Invited  them.  Some  look  for 
scape-goats,  others  look  for  conspiracies,  but 
this  much  Is  clear;  violence  breeds  violence, 
repression  brings  retaliation,  and  only  a 
cleaning  of  our  whole  society  can  remove 
this  sickness  from  our  soul. 

For  there  Is  another  kind  of  violence,  slow- 
er but  Just  as  deadly,  destructive  as  the  shot 
or  the  bomb  In  the  night.  This  Is  the  vio- 
lence of  Institutions:  Indifference  and  Inac- 
tion and  slow  decay.  This  Is  the  violence  that 
affects  the  poor,  that  poisons  relaUons  be- 
tween men  because  their  skin  has  different 
colors.  This  Is  a  slow  destruction  of  a  child 
by  hunger,  and  schools  without  books  and 
homes  without  heat  In  the  winter. 

There  is  the  breaking  of  a  man's  spirit  by 
denying  him  the  chance  to  stand  as  a  father 
and  as  a  man  among  other  men.  And  this  too 
afnicts  us  all.  I  have  not  come  here  to  pro- 
pose a  set  of  specific  remedies  nor  Is  there  a 
single  set.  Prom  a  broad  and  .adequate  out- 
line we  know  what  must  be  done.  When  you 
teach  a  man  to  hate  and  fear  his  brother, 
when  you  teach  that  he  Is  a  lesser  man  be- 
cause of  his  color  or  his  beliefs  or  the  policies 
he  pursues,  when  you  teach  that  those  who 
differ  from  you  threaten  your  freedom  or 
your  Job  or  your  family,  then  you  also  learn 
to  confront  others  not  as  fellow  citizens  but 
as  enemies— to  be  met  not  with  cooperation 
but  with  conquest,  to  be  subjugated  and 
mastered. 

We  learn,  at  the  last,  to  look  at  our  broth- 
ers as  aliens,  men  with  whom  we  share  a  city, 
but  not  a  cooununlty,  men  bound  to  us  In 
common  dwelling,  but  not  in  common  effort. 
We  learn  to  share  only  a  common  fear — only 
a  common  desire  to  retreat  from  each 
other — only  a  conunoD  Impulse  to  meat  dis- 
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agreement  with  force.  For  all  this  there  are 
no  final  answers.  Yet  we  know  what  we  must 
do.  It  Is  to  achieve  true  Justice  among  our 
fallow  cltlaens.  The  question  Is  whether  we 
can  find  In  our  own  midst  and  In  our  own 
hearts  that  leadership  of  human  purpose 
that  will  recognize  the  terrible  truths  of  our 
existence. 

We  must  admit  the  vanity  of  otir  false 
distinctions  among  men  and  learn  to  find 
our  own  advancement  In  .the  search  for  the 
advancement  of  all.  We  must  admit  in  our- 
selves that  our  own  children's  future  can- 
not be  built  on  the  misfortunes  of  others.  We 
must  recognize  thst  this  short  life  can 
neither  be  ennobled  or  enriched  by  hatred 
or  revenge.  Our  lives  on  this  planet  are  too 
short  and  the  work  to  be  done  too  great  to 
let  this  spirit  flourish  any  longer  In  our  land. 

Of  course,  we  cannot  vanquish  it  with  a 
program,  nor  with  a  resolution.  But  we  can 
perhaps  cemember  even  if  only  for  a  time — 
that  those  who  live  with  us  are  our  brothers, 
that  they  share  with  us  the  same  short 
movement  of  life,  that  they  seek — as  we  do — 
nothing  but  the  chsnce  to  live  out  their  lives 
in  purpose  and  happiness,  winning  what 
satisfaction  and  fulflllment  they  can.  Surely 
this  bond  of  common  faith,  this  bond  of  com- 
mon goal,  can  begin  to  teach  us  something 
Surely  we  can  learn,  at  least,  to  look  at 
those  around  us  as  fellow  men  and  surely 
we  can  begin  to  work  a  little  harder  to  bind 
up  the  wounds  among  us  and  to  become  In 
our  own  hearts  brothers  and  countrymen 
once  again. 


June  11,  1969 


THE   WABASH   CANNONBALL 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or  mcaioAN 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesdav.  June  11.  1969 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Bar- 
bara Stanton,  a  sensitive  writer  for  the 
Detroit  Free  Press,  bids  farewell  to  a 
great  train,  the  Wabash  Cannonball. 
Detroit  to  St.  Louis.  It  Is  a  beautiful 
piece  of  writing,  and  for  those  of  you  who 
have  ridden  a  train.  It  is  an  interesting 
piece  of  writing.  I  commend  it  to  your 
attention : 

I  From  the  Detroit  Free  Press.  June  8.  1969) 
Turn  Last  or  ths  Jingle.  th«  Rumble,  th« 
RoAs:  Watch  as  a  Legend  Dies.  The  Wa- 
bash Canmonball.  Drniorr  to  St.  Lotns, 
May  Soon  Be  Only  a  Song.  They  Call  It 
Progsess. 

(By  Barbara  Stanton) 

Once  there  was  a  freight  train  called  the 
Wabash  Cannonball.  It  went  so  fast  that 
when  It  stopped  It  was  still  going  6fi  miles 
an  hour,  and  It  stretched  so  long  that  the 
first  steer  aboard  was  a  steak  in  Chicago 
while  they  were  still  loading  the  last  car  at 
Kansas  City. 

It  ran  from  1884  to  1897  between  Chicago 
and  Kansas  City  and  for  a  while  between 
St.  Louis  and  Omaha,  and  now  it  goes  from 
Detroit  to  St.  Louis.  It  never  really  rushed 
from  the  great  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  wide 
Pacific  Shore,  nor  from  the  sweet  old  flowy 
mountain  to  the  southbelt  by  the  moor,  but 
folksong  said  It  did.  and  song  means  more 
to  the  soul  than  where  the  rails  ran. 

In  1960.  the  Wabash  Railway  relived  the 
name  for  the  Detrolt-St.  Louis  passenger 
run.  Now  the  Norfolk  and  Western  Railway, 
which  merged  with  the  Wabash  in  1964.  will 
discontinue  the  Cannonball  on  the  Fourth 
of  July,  unless  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  Intervenes.  People  don't  ride  the 
train  anymore,  says  the  NftW:  The  Cannon- 
baU  lost  til  million  in  1907-68. 

"I  ride  the  train  between  Detroit  and  St. 


Louis  five  Umes  a  year."  Wayne  Kohlwea,  a 
goremment  executive,  testified  at  an  ICC 
hearing. 

"Are  you  what  is  commonly  described  as  a 
railroad  buff?"  asked  the  NftW  attorney. 
"Tea,"  said  Kohlwea. 
"That's  all,"  said  the  attorney. 
The  Cannonball  sUrta  the   10-hour.  488- 
mile  run  to  St.  Louis  in  the  damp  and  steamy 
smell  of  Union  Station  on  Fort  Street,  slip- 
ping out  of  Detroit  an  hour  after  dawn  while 
the  city  Is  still  and  the  river  Is  a  fiat  grey 
ribbon  left  of   the  tracks:   three  worn  cars 
and    a    dleael    engine    bearing    a    legendary 
name  into  oblivion. 

"I  think  It's  a  terrible  shame."  says  Vloln 
Stefanlch,  a  friendly  redhalred  woman  bound 
for  Dallas.  "I  dont  Uke  it  at  all.  I  signed  a 
petition  to  keep  it  on.  What  will  the  old 
folks  do  when  they  take  It  off.  I'm  too  old 
to  Join  the  Jet  set  and  the  bus  Is  so  Incon- 
venient— oh.  look!  Isn't  this  beautiful?" 

It's  the  Rouge  River,  slate  green  with 
sludge  and  chemicals,  but  In  the  morning 
light  a  magic  mirror  for  the  slag  heaps  and 
sheds  along  its  banks. 

When  you  are  10  years  old,  there  Is  only 
one  way  to  travel:  Up  In  the  vestibule  be- 
tween the  cars,  leaning  out  an  open  window 
when  the  brakeman  Isn't  looking,  tearing 
over  the  earth  at  a  furious  sped  with  the 
trainwhlstle  howling  In  your  ears  and  the 
crows  racing  the  car  toward  Adrian. 

"Oh  look,  wowee.  another  fire,  you  can  see 
it,  you  can  smell  It,"  shouted  Ray  Eldrldge 
as  the  Cannonball  roared  past  a  spreading 
bnish  fire.  "I  know  why  we're  going  so  fast." 
he  said.  "Why?"  "Because  we  lost  five  min- 
utes at  the  station  back  there  and  we  have 
to  make  up  the  time."  Pensive.  "Why  are 
they  going  to  tear  thU  train  down?"  "Be- 
cause they  say  not  enough  people  ride  It." 
"If  they  told  people  about  It  and  let  them 
know  where  it's  going  they'd  get  a  lot  more 
people." 

Once  it  was  a  fine  thing  to  be  a  railroad 
man.  leaning  out  into  the  wind  at  a  thou- 
sand small  towns,  swinging  easy  off  the 
train  with  the  sunlight  fiashlng  off  your 
vestbuttons  and  your  watch  chain  lying 
heavy  and  Important  on  your  chest.  You  were 
a  traveling  man  who  rode  the  world  on  sliver 
rails,  and  along  hundreds  of  rushing  miles 
the  small  boys  watched  you  with  awe  and 
envy  and  the  hot  breath  of  the  engine  left  n 
score  of  grass-fires  licking  in  your  wake. 

"I  could  have  retired  two  years  ago,"  said 
Chester  Banks,  the  67-year-old  conductor 
"But  I  thought  now  that  I'm  finally  her<> 
I'd  like  to  see  what  the  passenger  run  is  like 
for  a  while.  I  was  on  the  freights  for  so  man> 
years,  you  see.  That's  first  on,  first  off,  and  yoii 
never  know  when  you  go  to  work  where  you're 
going  to  be  that  night.  You  got  to  wait  your 
turn  for  the  passenger  train,  the  oldest  man 
In  service  gets  it.  The  last  man  l>efore  me  on 
the  Cannonball.  he  was  72  when  he  retired 
two  years  ago. 

"It  was  a  good  Job  when  I  started.  I  don't 
have  any  training  now.  you  see.  for  another 
Job.  And  when  you  get  a  family,  you've  got 
to  keep  them,  so  you  keep  on  the  Job.  1 
think  they  should  keep  it  on,  the  Cannonball 
for  the  public.  It  makes  no  difference  to  me. 
I'm  going  to  retire  soon.  But  I  think  they  owe 
It  to  the  public  to  keep  the  trains  on." 

"Did  you  meet  Mrs.  Chapman?"  asked  Vi- 
ola Stefanlch.  who  has  met  everyone.  Out- 
side, the  redwlnged  blackbirds  are  wheeling 
over  the  stubble,  showing  their  scarlet 
shoulders  to  the  train.  Every  wheatfleld  I& 
by  Thomas  Hart  Benton,  every  lonely  upright 
farmhouse  by  Edward  Hopper,  and  30  yard.s 
away  an  Amlsh  boy  In  a  black  hat  and  sus- 
penders swings  on  a  farmgate  and  wave.s 
wildly  at  the  train.  "Mrs.  Chapman  got  on 
the  train  in  Montpeller,"  said  Mrs.  Stefanlch 
"She"s  72  and  she  takes  this  train  once  a 
week  to  shop  In  Fort  Wayne.  She's  been 
riding  It  40  years.  What's  she  going  to  do 
now?" 
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At  Huntington,  Indiana,  the  Cannonball 
picks  up  the  Wabash  River,  a  muddy  spill 
of  brown  water  brimming  with  the  spring 
runoff.  From  here  to  the  Illinois  line,  the 
Wabash  and  the  train  that  bears  its  name 
will  never  be  very  far  apart,  crossing  each 
other's  paths  as  they  roll  southwest  through 
the  countryside. 

The  willows  on  the  Wabash  are  yellow  with 
new  life,  but  off  In  the  fields  leafiess  trees 
still  march  In  bony  windbreaks  across  the 
young  April  landscape.  It  Is  spring  in  In- 
diana; a  pink  sow  trots  away  In  terror  as  the 
Cannonball  oomes  hooting  through  the 
fields,  a  young  foal  romps,  the  black-faced 
baby  Iambs  tangle  In  the  new  clover  and  the 
clouds  flash  by  In  the  ditches. 

"There's  no  Imagination,  no  drive  In  the 
railroads  anymore,"  said  Elarl  Berwick,  a 
Franklin  businessman  on  the  way  to  Ed- 
wardsvllle.  111.  "They  know  they  can  make  a 
few  dollars  carrying  freight  and  they're  con- 
tent with  that.  You  know,  if  you're  at  the 
top  of  a  long,  slow  hill  you  can  coast  for  a 
long,  long  time  and  that's  what  the  railroads 
are  doing. 

"I'm  not  an  expert  on  railroads.  But  I'm  a 
businessman,  liook  around  the  yards,  the 
railroads,  you  don't  see  anything  but  older 
men.  Young  people  don't  see  any  future  In 
this  business.  They're  all  going  Into  the  air- 
lines. They  ought  to  get  some  of  these  bright 
young  men.  give  them  stock  options,  percent- 
ages, let  them  shake  things  up. 

"The  biggest  boom  in  this  country  is  In  the 
leisure  Industries  but  the  railroads  don't  see 
It.  Why  rush  to  get  to  a  place  and  Just  sit? 
Why  not  sit  while  you're  going  there?  Watch 
the  countryside,  have  a  drink  and  a  good 
meal  in  a  classy  club  car — they  used  to  have 
a  better  one  than  this — but  the  railroads 
don't  see  it." 

Once  Berwick  had  a  plant  In  Fort  Wayne 
and  rode  the  Cannonball  a  dozen  times  a 
year  to  get  there.  His  wife's  family  Is  In  Illi- 
nois, Just  off  the  Wabash  line.  "We're  taking 
this  trip  out  ct  sentiment  because  we  heard 
the  train  was  being  taken  off.  We're  senti- 
mental, we're  nostalgic,  but  we're  not  stupid. 
If  we'd  take  the  ride,  so  would  a  lot  of  other 
jseople.  Why  don't  the  railroads  capitalize 
on  that?  They're  not  Interested." 

The  Cannonball  rolls  through  the  easy 
landscape  of  south  Michigan,  sails  around 
the  limestone  scarps  of  northern  Indiana 
and  plunges  southwest  through  a  dozen 
towns  until  suddenly.  Just  out  of  Danville, 
the  country  opens  up  and — oh  glory — this  Is 
America;  vast  endless,  majestic,  stretching 
like  a  great  fiat  sea  to  the  edge  of  the  world, 
limitless,  with  loneliness  howling  at  the  edge 
of  the  plain. 

When  Americans  stopped  riding  trains  they 
lost  contact  with  their  country.  From  the  air 
the  land  Is  antiseptic,  distant,  laid  out  in 
Mondrian  blocks  to  the  horizon.  From  the 
car  It  Is  narrow,  distracting,  artificial,  over- 
laid with  traffic  signs  and  cloverleafs,  with 
Lodging  Next  Exit,  and  rock  on  the  radio. 
The  city  Americans  have  lost  their  sense  of 
how  big  this  country  Is,  how  vast  Its  spaces 
and  how  far  Its  reaches,  and  of  what  those 
long,  lonely  dimensions  meant  to  Its  founders 
and  philosophers. 

It  was  always  a  dream;  the  land  was  never 
so  free,  the  people  never  so  noble  as  we 
Imagined.  But  we  built  a  nation  on  the  dream 
and  our  poets  Immortalized  It.  "Oh  beautiful, 
for  spacious  skies,"  we  sang,  even  as  our  cities 
were  blotting  out  the  skies.  "And  crown  thy 
good,  with  brotherhood,"  chanted  a  million 
schoolchildren,  even  as  they  were  growing  up 
Into  a  generation  of  college  dissenters  who 
snw  neither  good  nor  brotherhood  in  this  na- 
tion, nor  trxtsted  the  efforts  of  their  elders 
to  reach  It. 

And  now,  having  failed  to  find  the  reality, 
we  are  In  danger  of  losing  the  dream  as  well, 
partly  because  we  have  lost  the  feel  of  the 
land  It  Is  based  on.  the  sense  of  possession  of 
a  mighty  earth  that  once  made  Americans 
believe  all  things  were  possible,  all  men  cculd 
be  free. 
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My  son  will  never  see  the  land  below  Dan- 
ville, not  In  this  special  way.  not  with  the 
second  sight  that  comes  with  a  speeding  train 
and  a  sense  of  space  and  a  feel  for  something 
that  Is  going  out  of  America. 

The  train  conductor  as  a  romantic  figure  all 
buttoned  up  with  brass  and  pride  Is  already  a 
figure  out  of  fiction,  out  of  history,  a  stereo- 
tjrpe  that  blinks  by  in  the  literature  of  the 
thirties  and  the  movies  of  the  wild,  wild  west. 
But  I  have  met  him.  and  he  Is  real.  He  sent 
me  a  brass  button  emblazoned  "Wabash."  an 
old  man's  useless  button  from  an  extinct  line, 
with  a  note  that  read:  "Enclosed  Is  Wabash 
Button  as  promised  by  me  condr.  on  Cannon 
Ball  301.  C.  H.  Banks." 

We  were  not  wrong,  growing  up.  There  is 
pride  and  strength  In  the  land,  and  there  are 
things  to  be  banded  down  from  generation 
to  generation,  permanent  and  shining  like 
brass  buttons.  We  live  by  selected  fictions. 
Balthazar  said,  and  these  are  mine.  That  is 
what  trains  are  all  about. 

Two  minutes  out  of  Tolona,  the  south- 
bound Cannonball  shunts  off  to  a  siding  and 
stands  motionless  on  the  seamless  prairie. 
The  air  Is  soundless:  then  from  somewhere 
down  the  rails  there  comes  a  rushing  sound 
as  of  a  great  wind  approaching,  the  staccato 
blast  of  a  traln-whlstle,  and  porter  James 
Henderson  waves  furiously  as  the  north- 
bound Cannonball  files  speeding  past,  up 
from  St.  Louis  In  a  whirlwind  of  gravel  and 
roaring  air. 

"I  remember  once  when  we  took  the  trip 
to  Litchfield  with  our  little  girl  Pat  and  our 
dog  and  he  had  to  ride  In  the  baggage  cox, 
and  of  course  we  were  miserable  because  he 
was  Just  like  one  of  the  family,"  said  Mary 
Fredenberger.  "And  after  we'd  ridden  for  a 
while  the  conductor  came  back  and  said  to 
Pat.  'I've  got  a  little  black  dog  In  the  bag- 
gage car.  Would  you  like  to  see  him?" 

"And  we  spent  the  whole  trip  in  the  bag- 
gage car,  sitting  on  a  coffin — he  pushed  the 
flowers  back  for  us — and  everytlme  we  got 
to  a  station  he'd  say,  'Come  on.  come  on. 
quick,  get  off,"  and  we'd  get  down  and  run 
the  dog  around  real  fast  and  he'd  give  us 
the  high  sign  and  we'd  climb  back  aboard. 
We  had  some  wonderful  times  on  this  train." 

At  4:30  pj».  Detroit  time  the  Cannonball 
rolls  Into  Granite  City.  Illinois,  and  begins 
the  long,  slow  gUde  through  the  riches  of 
the  country,  past  barrels,  boxcars,  ware- 
houses, rallyards.  grain  elevators,  paint  fac- 
tories, pipe  companies,  an  endless,  greedy 
corridor  of  wealth  and  waste.  Within  the 
hour,  through  a  forest  of  smokestacks  and 
high  tension  poles,  St.  Louis'  630-foot  Gate- 
way Arch  rises  up,  an  Immense  stainless 
steel  parabola  drawing  closer  and  disappear- 
ing In  the  midafternoon  haze,  and  the  Can- 
nonball clatters  out  onto  a  trestle,  hum- 
ming and  swaying  high  above  the  muddy 
Mlssslsslppl.  "She's  going  up  a  foot  a  day," 
says  a  brakeman  in  the  open  baggage  car 
door,  hanging  out  over  the  emptiness  and  the 
slapping  water  90  feet  below.  "She'll  be  12 
feet  higher  yet  before  she's  through." 

The  train  curves  west  around  St.  Louis, 
past  the  dogwood  blooming  in  the  hillside 
parks,  past  the  gtbled  towers  of  Grand 
Street,  into  the  heart  of  a  throbbing,  smoky, 
living  city  and  pulls  In  one  shuddering, 
steamy  hiss  to  a  stop  In  the  vast  maw  of 
the  Union  shed.  It  Is  ten  minutes  early. 

It  Is  the  end  of  the  line  for  the  Cannon- 
ball,  but  it  Is  Just  the  threshhold  of  America. 
The  plains  have  Just  begun,  the  Rockies  are 
yet  to  rise,  the  sun  still  to  sparkle  on  the 
Pacific.  But  in  a  few  months  the  country- 
side through  which  we  have  come  may  no 
longer  be  visible  to  passengers  from  the  Can- 
nonball windows.  The  iand  will  be  forever 
closed  to  them,  except  for  banal  strips  along 
Its  monotonous  concrete  ribbons,  or  In  dis- 
tant glimpses  from  the  .sky.  -She  was  a 
freight  train  to  bpgin  with."  says  Henderson, 
".and   she'll  be  a  freight  train  again." 

We  flew  back  from  St.  Louis  in  tlie  early 
evening.  It  took  three  hours  with  ciclays 
and  stopovers.  The  coun'ry.  when  you  could 
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see  it,  was  sprinkled  with  lights  like  star- 
dust.  It  was  very,  very  far  away. 


CAMPUS  RIOTS  AND  THE  U.S. 
GOVERNMENT 


HON.  MARTIN  B.  McKNEALLY 

OF    NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  11.  1969 

Mr.  McKNEALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Max 
Ascoli,  the  former  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Reporter  magazine  which  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  intellectual  life 
of  our  coimtry,  has  written  for  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  an  excellent  commentary 
on  the  campus  riots.  It  should  be  read  by 
every  Member  of  the  Congress  and  is  as 
follows: 
(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  May  27,  1969] 

Campus  Riots  and  the  U.S.  Government 
(By  MaxAscoU) 

Why  could  It  happen,  and  why  did  It  hap- 
pen here?  a  number  of  eminent  people,  the 
President,  first  of  all,  have  asked.  The  key 
word  is  it:  A  succession  of  conflagrations  and 
racial  disruptions  centered  or  converging  on 
the  campuses  of  the  nation  that  only  too  re- 
cently had  found  Itself  playing  the  role  of  ex- 
ample to  the  world.  There  Is  little  sense  In 
comparing  our  turbulent  four  and  a  half 
years  from  Berkeley  on  to  the  uprising  at  the 
Sorbonne. 

Among  the  whys  It  could  happen  here,  one 
Is  this  nation's  inexperience  with  revolution. 
The  revolution  to  which  the  United  States 
owes  Its  birth  Is  something  else  again,  for  It 
secured  the  centuries-old  freedoms  of  the 
Mother  Country  that  the  Pounding  Fathers 
codlfled  according  to  the  needs  of  the  new- 
born nation.  Prance  and  England  have  re- 
peatedly gone  through  chaos,  and  then 
emerged  from  It.  In  the  Old  World — Russia, 
Italy  or  Spain — they  have  had  their  troubles 
v'lth  anarchic  uprisings.  America  had  to  deal 
with  individual  anarchists  either  of  the  bu- 
colic Thoreau  tj-pe  or  with  showy  mimics  of 
overseas  nihilism. 

maintaining  an  immunity 

The  principle  became  Ingrained  here  that 
vastlty  and  complexity  had  immunized  our 
country  from  the  sweep  of  Ideological  revolu- 
tion or  totalitarian  dictatorship.  In  the  uni- 
versities the  social  sciences  and  allied  disci- 
plines did  their  best  to  maintain  this  Immu- 
nity by  neglecting  ideologies  and  practicing 
birth  control  of  ideas.  Only  facts  counted,  as 
if  they  had  all  been  born  free  and  equal,  and 
the  dusty  leftovers  of  happenings  called  facts 
were  assiduously  piled  up  by  scholars. 

No  wonder  many  college  students  were 
bored,  and  enterprising  professors  who  had 
obtained  tenure  went  after  remunerative 
government  or  foundation  assignments.  No 
wonder  also  that  in  a  large  number  of  aca- 
demic Institutions  there  was  a  lack  of  con- 
tact between  students  and  teachers.  By  and 
large,  there  was  a  superabundance  of  stu- 
dents and  only  Infrequently  could  the  leav- 
ening Influence  of  teachers  be  effective.  The 
substance  of  culture  prepared  for  mass  con- 
sumption In  the  multiversities  and  universi- 
ties turned  thinner  and  thinner,  and  Ideas, 
or  even  tlieir  ersatz,  were  carefully  pasteur- 
ized. 

In  1964.  on  the  largest  cimpus  of  the 
largest  multiversity,  a  substitute  for  Ide.Ts 
was  accidentally  discovered:  loquor  ergo  sum 
(I  talk,  therefore  I  exist).  It  is  strange  that 
it  Ivxd  not  happened  before  or  on  some  other 
campuses.  At  Berkeley,  there  was  a  group  of 
students  who  during  the  summer  had  trained 
tliemselves  to  take  chances  by  going  South. 
The  new  cli.mce  they  took  proved  immensely 
rcwarfling.  They   practiced  partlclp.itory  de- 
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mocraey  before  radlacoreiing  tbe  old  notion. 
The  toqvar  ergo  turn  principle  took  the  name 
of  Free  Speech  Moyement.  The  meaning  wme 
thet  tbe  more  one  talka.  the  more  of  «  man 
be  is:  tbe  more  people  yell  In  unlaon  without 
letting  anyone  utter  «  tingle  antagonuac 
word,  tbe  more  power  they  get  The  Berkeley 
rebels  celebrated  In  their  own  way  their  free- 
dom from  thinking,  and  gained  notoriety  In 
intellectual  communuies  all  over  the  world. 
Thinking  U  not  eaey,  while  anybody  can  talk 
and  yell  From  tboee  19«4  days  on.  the  ex- 
altaUon  of  dlaeent  started.  Dissent  from 
what?  From  anything  you  want,  my  boy  but 
tUsaent  you  mtut.  It's  no  longer  a  right,  Jfs 
a  duty. 

Mario  Savlo.  leader  of  the  Berkeley  move- 
ment, delivered  at  Sproul  Hall  an  address 
that  later  was  used  In  an  article  entitled  "An 
«nd  to  History."  He  did  not  appear  to  nnd 
much  satisfaction  In  hU  success.  "This  free 
speecb  fight  points  up  a  fascinating  aspect 
of  contemporary  campus  life.  Students  are 
permitted  to  talk  all  they  want  so  long  as 
their  speech  has  no  consequences."  This 
statement  Is  echoed  by  Professor  Herbert 
Marcuae,  of  the  University  of  California  at 
San  Diego.  In  his  Political  Preface,  19««,  to 
Bros  and  ClvlllzaUon.  he  wrote:  "In  and 
agstnst  mt  deadly  efficient  organization  of 
thmtthimn  society,  not  only  radical  protest, 
but  even  tlie  attempt  to  formulate,  to  articu- 
late, to  give  word  to  protest,  assurne  a  child- 
like, rldlctUous  immaturity.  Thus  It  Is  ridicu- 
lous and  perhaps  logical'  that  the  Free 
Speech  Movement  at  Berkeley  terminated  In 
the  row  caused  by  the  appearance  of  a  sign 
with  the  four-letter  word." 

Unbridled,  massive  loquacity  having  been 
authorlUtlvely  baUed  as  Identical  to  freedom 
of  speech.  It  could  be  turned  against  other 
targets.  And  so  It  was:  In  19«S,  the  teach-ins 
started.  There  on  the  campuses,  antiwar  stu- 
dents were  joined  and  supported  by  many  a 
youngster  emerltxis  from  the  faculties.  Even 
those  who  held  quallfled  opinions  against  the 
Vietnam  war  had  an  exceedingly  hard  Ume 
trying  to  argue  against  the  mobs  who  wanted 
the  war  stopped — right  now.  This  unreflectlve 
quality  Is  characterlstle  of  the  movemenu  a 
la  Berkeley.  Just  as  "free  speech"  came  to 
mean  four-letter  speech,  so  the  peace  advo- 
cated at  the  teach-ins  was  not  related  to  our 
times  and  to  our  opponent:  It  meant  Just 
peace  at  any  price— now.  Yet  It  U  remarkable 
how  many  people,  worthy  of  their  high  re- 
pute, for  qtilte  some  time  have  not  been  able 
to  menUon  the  war  In  Vietnam  without 
calling  It  Unmoral  or  criminal— a  war  that, 
for  our  own  good,  should  end  In  our  defeat. 

A  DiaCONCXBTINC  PHSNOMXMON 

The  exaltation  of  youth  for  Its  own  sake, 
the  disdain  for  anybody  over  30.  is  discon- 
certing for  a  man  like  this  writer  who  had 
to  leave  his  native  country  at  the  time  of 
"Olovlnezza.  Olovlnezza."  The  Negroes,  too. 
follow  the  same  self-seeking  trend :  Superior 
education  or  at  least  a  diploma  must  be  pro- 
vided for  all  the  young  black  Just  because 
they  are  black.  The  place  In  society  black 
power  wants  must  be  granted,  and  this  de- 
mand U  not  negotiable.  All  these  extreme 
alms  have  one  thing  In  common:  Each  Is  to 
be  reached  for  the  hell  of  It. 

In  the  universities  the  drives  for  student 
power,  youth  power,  black  power,  meet  and, 
as  far  as  one  can  see,  do  not  collide.  Rather 
they  pretend  to  have  separate  but  equal 
status,  and  only  occasionally  do  they  give 
;»  hand  to  each  other— as,  for  Instance,  the 
SDS  and  the  Negroes  In  favor  of  negrltude. 

American  culture,  like  America  itself  is 
part  of  the  western  world  and.  unUl  now,  a 
f.mlastlcally  successful  outgrowth  of  it.  One 
of  the  characteristics  of  western  culture  has 
been  the  ease  with  which  it  has  given  cul- 
tural citizenship  to  men  from  every  part  of 
the  world,  while  becoming  enriched  In  the 
process.  The  universities  in  this  country 
cannot  beconae  centers  of  cultural  fragmen- 
tation on   a  racial   ba.sl.s   without   becoming 
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responsible  for  the  ultimate  fragmentation 
of  the  country.  They  do  not  belong  to  the 
trusteee  or  to  the  faculties  or  to  the  stu- 
denu.  They  belong  to  butory— a  history  that 
this  cotmtry  has  In  largest  part  inherited— 
and  are  entrusted  in  various  degrees  to  differ- 
ent groups  of  pro  tem  curators  and  bene- 
flctarles.  Each  fragment  of  this  historical 
heritage  can   be   trretrlerably  wasted   away. 

The  arkswer.  It  has  been  said.  Is  academic 
self-government.  Within  Umlts  thU  Is  true, 
provided  we  are  clear  that  academic  self-gov- 
ernment does  not  mean  sovereignty  or,  as 
Attorney  General  Mitchell  once  put  It,  extra- 
territoriality. The  Inner  strength  of  a  uni- 
versity and  the  poeltlon  It  establishes  for 
Itself  In  the  cultural  community  are  a  large- 
scale  reproduction  of  man's  destiny:  A 
balance  between  Inner  and  outer  world  re- 
fiectlng  the  role  man  plays  In  the  various 
collective  entitles  he  comes  to  belong  to. 
Mans  freedom  does  not  exempt  him  from 
spiritual  or  economic  bankruptcy.  And  of 
course  not  from  death.  The  same  U  true  for 
the    universities.    President    Nixon    said    It: 

.  .  violence  or  the  threat  of  violence  may 
never  be  permitted  to  Influence  the  actions 
or  Judgements  of  the  university  community. 
Once  It  does  the  community,  almost  by 
definition,  ceases  to  be  a  university." 

Our  government  cannot  force  the  uni- 
versities to  be  free,  but  from  the  universities 
has  started  the  eradication  of  freedom  in  oiu- 
country  Academic  self-government  can  sus- 
tain the  Inner  and  outer  life  of  an  academic 
community:  In  a  mlcrocoamlc  way  each  en- 
tity moves  according  to  lu  own  laws  as  part 
of  a  finite  system  that  U  exposed  to  extinc- 
tion. The  system  and  each  of  Its  componenu 
have  a  margin  of  freedom  but,  as  has  hap- 
pened In  a  number  of  academic  communities, 
when  freedom  U  extinguished  then  the  re- 
sulting condition  is  one  of  national  emer- 
gency. 

"The  Federal  Government,"  the  President 
said  "cannot,  should  not — must  not — en- 
force" tbe  principle  of  Intellectual  freedom, 
which,  he  had  already  stated,  "is  In  danger  In 
America  .    Violence — physical    violence, 

physical  Intimidation — is  seemingly  on  Its 
way  to  becoming  an  accepted,  or  at  all  events 
a  normal  and  not  to  be  avoided  element  In 
the  clash  of  opinion  within  university  con- 
fines. .  Anyone  with  the  least  understand- 
ing of  the  history  of  freedom  will  know  that 
this  has  Invariably  meant  not  only  political 
disaster  to  those  nations  that  have  submitted 
to  such  forces  of  obfuscatlon  and  repression, 
but  culttiral  calamity  as  well.  It  U  not  too 
strong  a  statement  to  declare  that  thU  Is 
the  way  civilizations  begin  to  die."  But  the 
Federal  Government,  according  to  the  Presi- 
dent, can  do  nothing.  Yet  he  knows  that  he  Is 
not  the  Federal  Government  but  only  its 
Chief  Executive. 

Congress  Is  not  patient  and  Is  constantly 
exposed  to  the  dangers  of  hasty  or  wrong 
legislation.  For  the  right  conduct  of  govern- 
ment, the  President  cannot  disassociate  him- 
self from  Congress.  Indeed,  one  should  hope 
that  he  Is  exerting  a  wise,  harmonizing  in- 
fluence on  the  several  Senate  or  House  com- 
mittees engaged  in  preparing  legislation  on 
campus  or  racial  disorders. 

He  or  his  office  can  also  urge  the  local  or 
state  authorities  to  act.  We  all  remember 
the  picture  of  James  A.  Perkins,  president  of 
Cornell,  beaming  with  the  leaders  of  the 
SDS  and  the  Afro-American  Society,  after 
the  faculty  voted  to  support  black  students' 
demands,  as  If  all  were  saying,  "cheese, 
cheese."  The  Harvard  studenu  who  threw 
the  nine  deans  out  of  University  Hall  have 
not  been  suspended  or  expelled.  Can  Cor- 
nell and  Harvard  be  called  free  lusUtutlons? 
Of  the  faculties  the  least  said  the  better 
for  the  time  being.  When  o  community 
ceases  to  be  a  university,  then  ttu  At- 
torney General  should  be  able  to  find)a  way 
to  put  It  Into  receivership.  Let's  not  forget 
that,  whether  Governor  Faubus  liked  It  or 
not.    Dwight    Elsenhower   sent    detachments 


of    the    101st    Alrfooma   Division   to   Little 
Rock. 

MB.  •nVUAM'B  MOTTO 

Harry  Truman  kept  a  motto  on  his  desk: 
The  Buck  Stops  Here.  Kven  the  buck  of  a 
university  headed  by  a  weak  man  may  end 
on  that  desk  In  the  Oval  Room. 

The  New  York  Times,  the  moet  authorita- 
tive organ  of  woolly  thinking  In  our  country, 
has  adopted  the  position  that  to  appease  the 
students  and  the  other  riotous  groups  we 
need  to  settle  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Yet  the  President  can  be  sure  that  the  do- 
mestic Viet  Cong  will  never  make  peace,  even 
after  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  enters  Saigon,  and  every 
single  GI  is  back  from  Vietnam.  President 
Nixon  should  keep  the  example  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  constantly  In  mind.  No  one  of  Mr 
Nixon's  predecessors  ever  took  such  liberties 
with  the  laws  of  the  land  as  did  Abe  Lincoln, 
but  he  saved  the  Union.  President  NUon 
faces  an  even  harder  task,  for  he  miut  save 
the  Union  not  from  a  civil  but  a  guerrilla 
war. 


TITLE  rX:  A  NEW  DIMENSION  IN 
FOREIGN  AID?— I 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

^Or    MIKNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  11.  1969 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Prof.  John 
Schott  at  the  Fletcher  School  of  Law  and 
Diplomacy  has  presented  a  stimulating 
paper  on  revitalizing  foreign  aid. 

He  deals  especially  with  title  IX  of  the 
Foreign  Aid  Act.  This  title  encourages 
broader  participation  by  people  in  each 
developing  nation  in  foreign  aid  projects. 
During  the  past  few  years,  Mr.  Schott 
was  responsible  for  implementing  title  IX 
within  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment. His  experience  and  back- 
ground make  his  analysis  especial!  v 
valuable. 

For  insertion  in  the  Record,  I  have 
separated  his  paper  into  six  parts,  which 
I  have  titled:  'I— History  of  Title  IX." 
•n— Interpretation  of  Title  IX,"  "HI— 
Obstacles  Within  the  Agency,"  "IV — Ob- 
stacles Outside  the  Agency."  "V— How 
To  Put  Title  IX  in  Effect,"  and  "VI— Out- 
look Is  Dismal." 

Each  part  will  appear  In  a  separate 
issue  of  the  Congressional  Record. 
Following  is  Mr.  Schott 's  paper: 
TnxE  IX:  A  New  Dimension  in  U.S.  FoxeIcn 
Am? 
(By  John  R.  Schott) 
Title  IX  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  ma> 
constitute  one  of  the  significant  water-sheds 
in  the  history  of  American  foreign  aid.  Like 
the  Marshall  Plan.  Point  Four,  and  the 
macro-economic  emphases  of  the  sixties. 
Title  IX  responds  to  urgent  development 
problems  now  more  clearly  perceived  than 
ever  before,  and  synthesizes  a  number  of 
strands  of  criticism  which  have  been  levelled 
at  the  U.S.  foreign  aid  program  with  grow- 
ing harshness  and  efficacy.  Yet  despite  Its 
possible  Importance,  the  legislation  is  Itself 
ambiguous.  Its  objective  liable  to  diverse  In- 
terpretations, and  Its  effectiveness  thus  far  In 
changing  the  programming  priorities  of 
A.IJ>.'  has  been  virtually  nil. 

To  what  can  one  attribute  this  falliu-e  to 
respond  to  a  mandate  that  some  would  repre- 
sent as  a  major.  Congresslonally-authorlzed 
break-through  In  the  foreign  aid  posture  of 
the  U.S.  Government?  What  Is  the  source 
and   what   are   the   prospects  for  this   new 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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priority  item  in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act? 
Is  it  to  be  taken  as  an  ethnocentrlcally  Ir- 
responsible and  programmatlcally  Imptosslble 
demand  upon  the  U.S.  foreign  policy  estab- 
lishment, or  as  a  constructive  effort  to  re- 
hape  and  give  further  Impetus  to  an  ob- 
.'olete  and  tottering  foreign  aid  program? 
HISTOBT  or  rrn-E  ix 
CMlilng  upon  AID.  to  assure  "maximum 
lii.rtlclpatlon  In  the  task  of  economic  develop- 
ment through  the  encouragement  of  demo- 
cratic private  and  local  governmental  institu- 
tions." Title  rx  is  the  first  explicit  legislative 
Injunction  to  a  UB.  foreign  aid  agency  to  con- 
cern  Itself   directly   with   the  political— not 
Just  the  economic  development  of  the  lesser 
developed  countries  (LDCs).=  Par  from  being 
an  Initiative  of  the  ExecuUve  Branch,  ntle 
IX  is  almost  a  classic  example  of  a  Congres- 
sional Initiative  thrust  upon  an  unprepared 
and  resistant  Executive.'  When  amended  to 
A.IJ3.'8  legislation  In   1966.  the  reaction  on 
the  part  of  A.I.D.  officials  was   neither  In- 
formed nor  enthuslasUc.  Either  the  Agency 
had   been  "doing  it  all  along"  or  Title  IX 
heralded  a  most  pernicious  interference  in 
the  Internal  politics  of  ald-reciplent  coun- 
tries. For  some,  of  course,  it  was  a  salutary 
development — though  usually  for  the  wrong 
reasons:    It   would   prove   a   panacea  to   the 
public  relation  woes  of  the  Agency  by  enlist- 
ing  the   messianic   fervor   of   the   American 
public    behind    foreign    aid.    or    it    provided 
further   encouragement   for   special   Interest 
groups  within   the   Agency   to  obtain  addi- 
tional funding  for  public  safety  programs  or 
community  development  operations,  to  name 
but  two. 

To  the  somewhat  more  sophisticated  In 
A.I.D..  Title  IX  was  the  culmination  of  a 
particular  brand  of  criticism  endured  by  the 
foreign  aid  program  since  Point  Pour  days — 
that  Its  programs  were  overemphasizing  ac- 
tivities which  tended  to  strengthen  central 
government  institutions  at  the  expense  of 
local,  "grass-roots"  democracy;  that,  in  the 
absence  of  effective  mediating  mechanisms, 
they  tended  to  make  the  rich  richer  and  the 
poor  poorer;  that  they  reinforced  the  social 
and  political  forces  of  the  status  quo  through 
its  macro-economic  policies,  capital  assist- 
ance projects  and  loan  agreements.  Too  few 
people  in  these  countries  were  directly  bene- 
fiting from  U.S.  assistance,  and  too  few  were 
being  directly  Involved  In  the  development 
of  their  own  country.' 

Besides  attacking  these  consecjuences  of 
foreign  aid  programs,  "ntle  IX  also  appeared 
to  attack  two  underlying — and  increasingly 
discredited — assumptions  of  post-Elsenhower 
foreign  aid  programs.  The  first  of  these  Is  the 
myth  that  the  provision  of  aid  could  be 
"neutral."  This  myth  did  not  seek  to  belle  the 
obvious  fact  that  some  aid  Is  nothing  more 
than  politically-motivated  bribery.  Nor  did 
it  contend  that  aid  did  not  have  significant 
social  and  political  ramifications  In  host 
countries  or  that  A.lX>.  did  not  seek  to  use 
Its  "leverage"  to  obtain,  as  a  condition  for 
certain  forms  of  aid,  host-government  con- 
cessions or  expresstcMts  of  'self-help"  In  order 
to  remove  manifest  social  and  political  ob- 
stacles to  the  Intelligent  use  of  aid.  What  it 
did  allege  is  that  economic  aid  could  be  and 
was  a  "technical"  operation,  performed  In  ac- 
cordance with  prescriptive  and  evaluative 
criteria  that  were  so  generally  recognized  as 
valid  as  not  to  be  debatable.  Political  biases 
and  consequences  were  at  times  acknowledg- 
ed, but  were  considered  by  senior  A.I.D.  offi- 
cials as  "not  our  concern":  reforms  de- 
manded of  host  government  as  a  quid  pro  qup 
for  aid  were  camouflaged  as  "self-help"  and 
were  considered  "technically"  necessary  to 
realize  economic  program  objectives,  not  as 
eminently  desirable  non-economic  develop- 
ment objectives  In  themselves.  A.IJJ.  served 
the  purposes  of  economic  development,  there- 
lore  It  Imposed  no  alien  or  inappropriate  or 
unwanted    values   on   aid-reclplent   peoples, 
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as  would  be  the  case  If  It  Invaded  the  realm 
of  social  or  political  change. 

A  second  and  closely  related  myth  is  that 
economic  development  was  a  necessary  pre- 
condition for — or  Inexorably  led  to — the 
growth  of  democratic  institutions.  This  no- 
tion was  even  embodied  in  the  preamble  to 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act:  a  purpose  of  for- 
eign aid  was  to  demonstrate  that  economic 
growth  and  political  democracy  can  go  "hand 
in  hand.""  This  unfortunate  bastardization 
of  Aristotle  has  gained  considerable  public 
acceptance,  however  much  it  has  been  dis- 
credited by  social  science  research,  and  has 
provided  many  an  A.I.D.  economist  or  tech- 
nician with  a  comfortable  answer  to  the 
criticism  that  foreign  aid  was  shoring  up 
regressive  regimes  or  falling  to  contribute  to 
the  "democratization"  of  aid-recipient  coun- 
tries: A.I.D.  could  stick  to  its  economic  knit- 
ting— increase  a  country's  GNP,  reduce  bal- 
ance of  payments  disequilibria,  produce  a 
rise  in  per  capita  Income — and  democracy, 
like  Topsy.  would  "Just  grow." 

Governed  In  part  by  these  two  myths. 
A.I.D.  scrupulously  avoided  activities  which 
might  be  construed  as  motivated  by  politi- 
cal development  objectives  as  opposed  to 
those  more  easily  rationalized  as  "economic." 
Unsophisticated  Up-servlce  would  be  paid 
to  the  presumed  causal  relationship  between 
economic  and  political  development.  Short- 
term  political  and  diplomatic  considerations 
would,  too.  play  a  role  In  determining  the 
allocation  of  resources  both  as  between 
countries  and  within  individual  countries; 
but  these  considerations  were  clearly  sep- 
arable from  any  intention  to  implement 
long-term   political  development  objectives. 

Although  there  are  those  who  would  con- 
sider the  Alliance  for  Progress  as  the  first 
break  with  these  myths.*  it  was  not  until 
Title  IX  was  enacted  that  this  break  became 
explicit  and  achieved  a  serious  Congressional 
constituency.  Yet,  however  more  explicit 
Title  IX  may  be.  interpretation  of  the  pro- 
vision is  a  complicated  and  often  imreward- 
Ing  exercise. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  The  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. 

See  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1966, 
Part  I.  Sec.  281:  "ntle  IX— Utilization  of 
Democratic  Institutions  in  Development,  and 
this  same  section  as  amended  by  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1967. 

'  Although  two  or  three  middle-level  A.I.D. 
employees  had  had  some  informal  contact 
with  the  eventual  sponsors  of  the  legislation, 
no  official  positive  interest  in  the  provision 
was  ever  displayed  by  A.I.D.  prior  to  its  en- 
actment. In  large  part  this  may  be  attribu- 
table to  the  fact  that  the  provision's  implica- 
tions were  as  yet  unclear  to  the  A.I.D. 
hierarchy,  as — indeed — they  remain  with 
many  to  date. 

'  For  a  clear  expression  of  this  criticism,  see 
the  statement  of  twenty-five  Republican  Con- 
gressman as  printed  in  The  Congressional 
Record,  89th  Congress,  2nd  Session,  Vol.  112, 
No.  45  (March  15,  1966) .  This  statement  con- 
stitutes an  explicit  precursor  of  Title  IX,  in 
language  as  well  as  intent.  P.  Bradford  Morse 
(R.,  Mass.)  was  the  forceful  prime  mover  be- 
hind this  statement,  which  stated,  inter  alia, 
that  "The  U.S.  foreign  aid  program  should 
place  new  emphasis  on  the  need  for  the 
growth  of  popular  participation  in  the  de- 
velopment programs  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries and  the  increased  capacity  of  recipient 
governments  to  perform  effectively  in  the 
broad  spectrum  of  development  tasks." 

•See  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
Part  I.  Sec.  102 — Statement  of  Policy. 

'■This  understanding  of  the  Alliance  also 
constitutes  somewhat  of  a  myth.  It  is  true 
that  the  flamboyant  rhetoric  of  President 
Kennedy  before  the  Diplomatic  Corps  of  the 
Latin  American  Republics  on  March  13.  1961. 
did  Indicate  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  U.S. 
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government  to  seek  to  transform  the  polit- 
ical structures  of  the  Latin  American  Repub- 
lics In  a  more  direct  fashion  than  had  been 
previously  suggested.  Welcoming  "the  spread 
of  the  American  revolution  to  other  lands,'' 
he  closed  his  address  with  the  ringing  dec- 
laration: "Let  us  once  again  transform  the 
American  continent  Into  a  vast  crucible  of 
revolutionary  ideas  and  efforts  ...  an  ex- 
ample to  all  the  world  that  liberty  and 
progress  walk  hand  in  hand."  Such  stirring 
Intentions  also  found  their  way  Into  the 
Preamble  of  the  Charter  of  Punta  Del  Este, 
which  established  the  Alliance:  "We,  the 
American  Republics,  hereby  proclaim  our 
decision  to  unite  in  a  common  effort  to  bring 
our  people  accelerated  economic  progress  and 
broader  social  Justice  within  the  framework 
of  personal  dignity  and  political  liberty." 
Yet.  whereas  the  Charter  pays  lip-service  to 
democratic  principles,  and  suggests  the  need 
for  such  "non -economic"  reforms  as  income 
redistribution,  low-cost  housing  and  agrar- 
ian reform,  the  closest  it  gets  to  a  signi- 
ficant, broad-based  Title  IX-type  recom- 
mendation Is  In  suggesting  that  "special 
emphasis"  should  be  given  the  implemen- 
tation of  new  projects  designed  "to  meet 
the  most  pressing  needs  and  benefit  directly 
the  greatest  number  of  people."  (See  Chap- 
ter III.2.b.  of  the  Charter.) 


A    TOUGH  NEW  NAVY 


HON.  LAURENCE  J.  BURTON 

OP   UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  11,  1969 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  my  good  colleague  from  Tennes- 
see. Congressman  William  R.  Anderson, 
spoke  at  my  alma  mater,  the  University 
of  Utah  in  Salt  Lake  City.  The  speech, 
concerning  the  peaceful  and  powerful 
uses  of  the  world's  oceans,  was  given  be- 
fore the  political  science  seniors'  banquet 
on  May  6.  Congressman  Anderson  has 
seen  the  power  struggle  for  freedom  of 
the  seas  firsthand.  He  formerly  com- 
manded the  U.S.S.  Nautilus.  As  a  former 
Navy  man.  I  am  most  interested  in  what 
he  had  to  s^y.  and  believe  his  remarks 
are  worthy  of  consideration.  The  text  of 
his  speech  follows: 
Power,   Law  and  Enterprise  in   the  New 

Oceans 
(Address  of  Representative  William  R.  An- 
derson before  political  science  seniors  ban- 
quet. University  of  Utah.  Salt  Lake  City. 
Utah,  May  6,  1969) 

As  political  scientists  your  basic  study  is 
that  of  political  power  in  all  its  diverse  forms 
and  vises.  You  are  concerned  with  the  nature 
and  composition  of  power,  how  it  is  acquired, 
legitimatized,  exercised,  expressed  and  meas- 
ured: how  it  is  divided,  and  when  divided, 
how  It  Interacts.  You  are  concerned  with  the 
relationship  of  power  to  wealth,  to  military 
and  police  and  insurgent  force,  to  geography, 
population  and  social  organization,  and  to 
individual  personality. 

As  a  practitioner  in  the  field  of  politics  I 
deeply  appreciate  the  diversity  of  your  dis- 
cipline and  the  consequent  practical  neces- 
sity to  specialize  within  it.  I  am  nonetheless 
prepared  to  throw  you  a  curve  tonight.  I 
propose  to  draw  your  politically  scientific  at- 
tention to  a  vast  power  vacuum,  access  to 
which  is  swiftly  opening  to  competitive  in- 
ternational enterprise  of  the  most  brilliant 
and  dangerous  potential. 

It  is  a  crucial  and  unfamiliar  political  en- 
vironvient  that  1  would  like  to  sketch  out  for 
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jou.  ftnd  r  ho^  70a  will  forglT*  the  Ma«- 
what  immodMt  aemim  ot  ttt«  eoneaptual 
formulAtlODa.  W«  sImUI  h*T«  motioUBC  n*- 
tlonal  biMUiw  of  gr««t  ImportanM  In  tb« 
oceana  of  th*  Mrtta  la  th«  Interim  between 
now  and  the  mlilennlxim  new  jvr.  And  we 
ahall  have  to  write  an  original  book  of  Amer- 
ican ooe*nle  poUtlea. 

Tou  aee,  all  that  man  baa  wrought  In  hU 
10.000  technological  years  la  chiefly  the  reaiUt 
of  bis  worka  in  utilizing  the  phyalcal  aaaeta 
of  three-tentha  of  the  planet »  surface.  Now 
with  deceptive  swiftness,  the  other  aeven- 
tentha  U  falling  open  to  the  acquisitive  ri- 
valry of  men  and  nations.  The  reeulta  of  thia 
marine  competition  and  the  way  that  we 
manage  It  will  fundamentally  shift  the  dla- 
trlbuuoo  of  the  worlds  wealth  and  power, 
and  affect  the  nature  of  warfare  for  as  many 
future  decades  as  we  can  contemplate. 

It  la  BO  simple  matter  even  to  put  concep. 
tu»l  handlea  on  this  new  poliucal  ocean.  For 
policy  pnipo—  there  are  perhaps  five  basic 
XeAturaa  I  would  streaa;  three  of  these  are 
new.  two  are  not. 

First:  The  vam  and  strategic  slgnlflcance 
ot  the  oceans  are  rapidly  and  radically  chang- 
ing. A  truly  mofBentous  new  magnitude  ot 
Itunuia' oceanic  enterprises  and  relationship* 
ti  d«*«tbf>lng  with  all  the  inevitability  we 
associate  with  population  growth.  sclenUflc 
advance  and  Industrial  expansions  Subma- 
rine technological  capabUltaa  now  poaseaaed 
and  predictably  attainable  open  for  develop- 
mental economic  exploitation  vast  areas  of 
the  continental  shelves  and  slopes;  by  1990 
an  unproepected  sea  floor  amounting  to  128 
million  square  miles  will  be  within  reach. 
There  Is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  subma- 
rine mineral  wealth  of  these  reaches  Is  Infe- 
rior, mile  for  mile,  to  that  of  the  continental 
deixwlta.  Above  and  In  constant,  complex 
liquid  motion  is  an  astonishing  334  mllU(Mi 
cubic  miles  of  hydra-space  which,  la  among 
other  things,  biologically  the  most  densely 
populated  environment  on  earth  and  po- 
tentially Its  greatest  food  source,  the  greatest 
resourcs  ot  energy,  a  principal  arbiter  of 
climate,  and  a  weapons  arena  of  mind- 
boggling  scale  and  complexity.  These  newly 
and  prospectively  usable  properties  of  the 
oceans  constitute  values  and  threats  over 
which  natloiis  seek  to  exercise  control.  Im- 
portant modlflcatlons  of  the  world's  political 
geography  have.  In  effect,  already  Wken  place 
with  the  national  claim  staking  upon  the 
continental  shelves  begun  by  the  United 
States  In  1948.  and  recognized  by  the  Oeneva 
OonvenUon  of  1958.  It  would  be  naive  to  sup- 
pose that  the  inclination  for  oceanic  annexa- 
tion will  not  Intensify. 

In  a  strategic  sense  a  very  great  shift  oc- 
curs in  this  context.  Up  tlU  now  wars  have 
been  fought  for  the  continental  causes  and 
lands  across  and  around  the  oceans;  seapower 
was  often  decisively  employed  to  support, 
project  and  supply  the  campaigns  of  one  con- 
tender while  denying  a  similar  advantage  to 
the  other.  This  (unction  of  seapower  will  not 
Changs,  but  a  whole  new  dimension  of  naval 
responsibility  appears  If  oceanic  territories. 
Installations  and  activities  are  perceived  as 
sources  of  wealth  and  bases  of  military  power 
In  themselves.  Oceansectors  contested  al>out 
look  very  different  to  the  strategist  than 
waters  fought  across  and  around. 

The  second  major  feature  of  the  new  oceans 
to  be  reckoned  with  la  the  absence  of  any 
legal  regime  of  the  undersea.  There  U  no 
agreed  concept  of  order  In  oceanic  develop- 
ment beyond  the  continental  shelf  areas  ly- 
ing below  200  meters.  Over  the  slopes  and 
deep  plains,  and  ocean  mountain  ranges  there 
exists  little  other  than  the  wilderness 
prospectors  law  of  "And.  claim  and  keep  If 
you  can."  Indeed  there  is  nothing  in  inter- 
national law  to  prohibit  the  United  States 
from.  say.  claiming  sovereign  JurlsdlcUon 
over  the  sea  bed  and  hydra-space  within  the 
Aleutian.  Hawaiian,  Seattle.  San  Diego  rec- 
tangle. 
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As  for  the  law  governing  the  exploitation 
of  the  continental  shelves,  the  Oeneva  Con- 
vention of  1908  gave  maritime  states  the 
rights  to  all  resources  found  In  the  con- 
tiguous sea  bed  out  of  a  depth  of  SCO  feet 
and  to  such  deeper-lying  resources  In  ad- 
jacent slopes  as  the  technology  makes  ex- 
ploitable. ThU  leaves  a  situation  In  which 
Malaysia  con  stake  a  mining  claim  to  most 
of  the  South  China-Seabed — a  claim  un- 
likely of  acceptance,  to  say  the  least,  by  Indo- 
nesia, Singapore,  and  the  Philippines,  who 
can  all  enter  vast  competitive  claims.  A 
docen  American  and  Japanese  companies  are 
now  drilling  for  oil  In  this  South  China  sea 
bed. 

It  also  raises  the  problem  of  small  Island 
remnants  of  the  colonial  empires  which  dis- 
pose of  vast  shelf  areas  often  conflicting  with 
the  claims  of  coastal  nations.  Unsolved  as 
well  is  the  legal  standing  of  artificial  Is- 
lands- constructed  upon  mid-ocean  sea- 
mounts.  Finally,  there  Is  some  serious  discus- 
sion In  the  International  community  of  mov- 
ing toward  a  different  claim  criteria  for  the 
resources  of  the  continental  shelves  Depend- 
ing upon  a  given  nation's  relative  advantai^es. 
spokesmen  occasionally  favor  a  flat  50  mile 
line  of  sole  Jurisdiction,  or  a  pure  national 
explolUtlon  capability  test. 

Others  would  move  the  national  shelf  defl- 
nltlon  out  from  the  present  300  meter  depth 
to  the  000  meter  curve.  Such  Is  the  state  of 
applicable  International  law  on  the  eve  of  an 
unparalleled  era  of  oceanic  exploitation. 

Third:  The  world  ocean  Is  today  In  large 
part  surrounded  by  new  sovereignties,  rough- 
ly 70  variously  unstable,  flercely  national- 
istic and  territorially  conscious  developing 
nations.  Terribly  poor,  militarily,  economi- 
cally and  technologically  weak,  they  are  po- 
litical societies  desperately  needing  the  gains 
of  oceanic  development  but  largely  incapable, 
without  assistance,  of  exploiting  or  defend- 
ing, or  Indeed,  even  Identifying  the  marine 
wealth  of  their  adjacent  waters  and  con- 
tinental shelves. 

Fourth:  The  tradlUonal  Industries  of  the 
•ea,  shipping  and  flahing  continue  to  grow 
In  economic  importance,  but  U.S.  strength  In 
both  areas  Is  declining  rapidly.  Though  the 
world's  flsh  and  sea  food  consumption  has 
Increased  about  8%  yearly  since  the  end  of 
World  War  n.  the  US.  share  of  the  catch  has 
dropped  steadily.  Ten  percent  of  the  world's 
animal  protein  consumption  Is  taken  from 
the  waters  yearly.  For  most  nations  of  Africa 
and  Asia  this  component  Is  the  vital  protein 
element  without  which  presently  deficient 
diets  would  become  disastrous.  As  a  nation 
we  consume  twelve  percent  of  the  world's 
flsh.  and  catch  only  four  percent.  A  greater 
catch  Is  taken  from  traditional  American 
grounds  by  others  than  Is  taken  by  U.S. 
trawlers.  We  possess  In  aggregate  a  fishing 
fleet  of  76,000  vessels,  the  second  largest  in 
the  world,  SO",,  of  these  craft  are  over  16 
years  old.  and  one  in  four  has  been  working 
twenty  five  years  or  more.  The  U.S.  fishing 
fleet  Is  largely  obsolete.  It  Is  uneconomlcally 
organized;  and  It  Is  stifled  by  a  maze  of  out- 
dated laws. 

World  merchant  shipping  Increases  stead- 
ily in  tonnage  and  value;  It  becomes  an  In- 
creasingly vital  network  of  world  economic 
relationships.  The  United  States  Is  the 
world's  greatest  International  trader  by  a 
wide  margin  and  98%  of  that  trade  Is  shlp- 
bome.  American  vessels  carry  Just  S^'o  of  our 
own  trade.  While  we  rank  an  overwhelming 
first  as  a  world  naval  power,  we  rank  fifth  as 
a  merchant  marine  power,  and  the  trend  Is 
down.  Four  out  of  five  of  our  freighters  and 
tankers  are  World  War  H  vintage,  and  bloc 
obsolescence  Is  upon  us.  Last  year  we  built  48 
merchant  ships  while  the  Soviet  Union  built 
448.  These  figures  portray  a  strange,  costly 
and  dUturblng  failure  for  a  nation  of  mani- 
fest vitality.  It  is  simply  Incredible  that  the 
world's  leading  naUon  In  aircraft  manufac- 


ture. In  advanced  warship  design,  in  oceano- 
graphlc  reeearch  and  undersea  electronic  and 
sensor  development.  In  automation,  systems 
analysis  and  nuclear  propulsion  should  be  in- 
capable of  building  and  sailing  cargo  vessels 
sufficient  to  carry  half  of  Its  trade,  and  of 
catching  Its  own  fish  In  a  financially  profit- 
able manner. 

The  fifth  major  feature  of  the  world  po- 
litical ocean  Is  a  military  one  of  pervasive 
effects: 

Most  Americans  have  never  heard  the  term, 
but  in  the  Jargon  of  the  International  strate- 
gist, of  whatever  persuasion,  it  is  American 
Oceanic  Supremacy.  It  Is  a  condition  that  has 
not  been  challenged  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, and  some  remarkable  consequences 
have  grown  around  it. 

We  have  founded  our  foreign  and  defense 
policies  on  the  assumption  of  continued 
American  oceanic  hegemony.  So  in  fact,  has 
western  Europe.  Japan,  Australia  and  most 
of  the  rimland  nations  of  Burasla.  In  the 
sense  of  circumvention  and  necessary  accom- 
modation, so  too  have  the  Conununtst  na- 
tions. 

In  so  far  as  there  exists  a  global  military 
equilibrium,  unstable  though  it  may  be.  It 
consists  In  a  three  sector  confrontation  in 
which  U.S.  ocean  based  forces  are  basic  ele- 
ments. In  the  first  sector  of  this  confron- 
tation, three  extreniely  different  military  sys- 
tems stand  in  opposition  on  the  globe-span- 
ning Eurasian  continent.  Here  a  predomi- 
nance of  Soviet  and  Communist  Chinese 
conventional  land  power  confronts  a  far- 
flung  maritime  alliance  system  of  rimlands 
and  islands  with  Its  equalizing  power  ema- 
nating from  the  North  American  continent. 
There  simply  could  be  no  effective  ntm-com- 
munlst  alliance  here  without  assured  support 
and  supply  across  the  seas. 

The  second  sector  of  strategic  confronta- 
tion Is  the  head-to-head  mutual  deterrence 
In  the  weapons  of  total  destruction.  Here  the 
United  States  has  deployed  her  most  secure 
and  advanced  deterrent  in  the  seas  surround- 
ing the  Eurasian  continent. 

The  third  sector  is  the  volatile,  unstable 
and  Indecisive  competition  In  the  undevel- 
oped societies  of  Africa,  LaUn  America  and 
pieces  of  the  Near,  South  and  Southeast 
Asian  rimland.  The  latter  are.  in  strategic 
effect,  new  founU  of  substantial  economic 
and  mUltary  strength  presently  In  formative 
development  of  the  political  and  economic 
persiiaslons  which  will  determine  the  ends 
to  which  the  new  strength  wUl  be  committed. 
The  U.S.  tools  In  generel  are  trade,  aid. 
diplomacy  and  a  degree  of  assured  mllltarj- 
support  for  those  who  will  undertake  non- 
totalitarian  routes  to  development.  But 
where  access  to  the  sea  Is  lacking,  as  In  Tibet 
and  Laos,  our  supporting  efforts  are  modest 
Indeed. 

The  fact  is  that  the  United  States  cannot 
bring  conventional  military  force  to  bear 
abroad  on  even  a  moderate  scale  except  by 
sea.  and  It  is  the  use  of  sea  power  that  has 
made  her  effectively  the  only  global  power 
The  point  of  most  crucial  importance  here 
Is  that  If  the  present  balance  of  world  power 
Is  to  be  maintained,  the  forces  opposing 
communist  expansion  clearly  must  retain  the 
oceanic  supremacy  upon  which  their  alli- 
ances were  originally  built.  A  balance  of  sea 
power  with  the  Soviets  would  assure  an  ex- 
treme Imbalance  of  world  power. 

It  Is  In  this  context  that  we  find  the  eco- 
nomic, political  and  military  nature  of  the 
oceans  changing,  and  thus  the  (unctions  and 
relative  significance  of  sea  power  changing 
also. 

Now.  what  about  this  oceanic  thrust  In  hu- 
man affairs?  What  does  It  look  llk>-4wre  and 
now? 

It  Is.  perhaps,  worth  noting  that  the  Na- 
tional Oceanography  Association,  now  three 
years  old.  has  over  6S0  corporate  members. 
Within  the  past  decade  more  than  300  of  the 
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largest  U.S.  corporations  have  entered  the 
marine  research  and  development  field.  There 
are  this  year  half  a  hundred  International 
bodies  concerned  with  one  or  another  aspect 
of  oceanography.  The  first  imlverslty  degree 
in  oceanography  was  granted  Just  over  3S 
years  ago;  today  77  American  universities 
offer  curricula  In  the  field.  Two  and  a  half 
years  ago  the  Government  Initiated  a  well- 
funded  Sea-Grant  College  program.  Within 
the  decade  we  have  gone  from  three  deep-sea 
exploration  submersibles  to  the  use  and  con- 
struction of  twenty.  It  Is  instructive  to  note 
who  is  building  these  deep  diving  submarine 
work  vehicles:  North  American,  Lockheed, 
Westlnghouse,  General  Dynamics.  General 
Motors,  Gtumman  and  Reynolds  Aluminum. 
There  Is  a  tremendous  drive  for  working 
capabilities  at  ever  greater  depths.  The  goal 
now  before  our  designers  Is  a  self  propelled, 
manned  submersible  providing  search  and 
study  capabilities  to  20,000  feet.  With  such 
an  Instrument  96%  of  the  ocean  fioor  can  be 
reached.  The  present  limit  for  maneuverable 
submersibles  Is  8.300  feet.  Gas  breathing 
divers  have  worked  successfully  at  1,000  feet 
and  a  2,000  feet  capability  seems  probable 
with  Improvement  of  present  techniques. 
Scientists  will  soon  work  routinely  for  weeks 
from  a  habitat  at  600  feet. 

Exotic  as  it  sounds,  serious  thought  Is  now 
turning  toward  techniques  and  devices  for 
liquid  breathing  divers  capable  of  full  ac- 
tivity at  10,000  feet. 

Sub  sea  floor  habitats  are  under  study  by 
the  Navy.  Project  Rockplle  calls  for  tunnel 
drilling  Into  the  sea  bed.  and  mating  a  sub- 
mersible to  the  timnel  mouth.  Here  Is  a  basis 
for  Independent  sea  floor  Installations, 
whether  for  mining,  research  or  military  uses. 
Consider  the  statement  of  project  goals 
set  this  year  by  the  very  sobn  National 
Commission  on  Marine  Science,  Engineering 
and  Resources. 

"Within  ten  years  the  United  States 
shoiild  possess  the  capablUty  to  occupy  the 
U.S.  territorial  sea,  utilize  the  U.S.  con- 
tinental shelf  and  slope  to  depths  of  2,000 
feet,  and  explore  the  depths  to  20,000  feet." 
(Roughly  98%  of  the  ocean  floor  lies 
above  the  20,000  feet  level.) 

The  Commission  continues:  "Within  30 
years  the  United  States  shotUd  be  prepared 
to  manage  the  shelf  and  slope  to  2,000  foot 
depths,  and  uUllze  the  sea  bed  to  20,000 
feet." 

About  16%  of  all  of  the  oU  pumped  from 
the  earth  last  year  came  from  underwater 
sites.  The  major  oil  companies  are  engaged 
In  the  prospecting  of  literally  hundreds  ot 
thousands  of  square  miles  of  the  undersea 
from  the  Grand  Banks  to  Borneo.  Last  year 
oil  drilling  was  performed  480  feet  Into  the 
sea  bed  imder  11,760  feet  of  water. 

In  the  last  six  years  the  area  of  ocean 
floor  mapped  has  Increased  three  fold. 

The  natural  gas  pool  in  the  Dutch  North 
Sea  concession  alone  amounts  to  roughly 
one  third  of  the  latest  estimates  of  all  the 
gas  reserves  In  the  United  States.  Diamond 
dredging  Is  a  common  practice  now  off  the 
African  coast.  Japan  Is  mining  Iron-bearing 
sand.  Sulphur,  magnesium,  iodine,  fluorine, 
tin  and  salt  are  daily  extracted  from  the 
undersea  on  a  commercial  basis.  And  the 
technical  and  economic  momentimi  Is  rising 
strongly. 

Our  most  recent  studies  indicate  that  the 
ocean  bed  reserves  of  such  vital  commodities 
as  oil.  manganese,  aluminum,  copper,  nickel, 
cobalt,  and  molybdenum  exceed  by  many 
hundreds  of  times  the  known  terrestrial  re- 
serves. This  finding  becomes  more  signifi- 
cant In  consideration  of  the  fact  that  world 
demand  for  metals  between  now  and  the 
year  2000  will  exceed  all  metals  consumed  In 
history  prior  to  1965.  Oil  demand  over  the 
next  twenty  yeais  will  exceed  three  times 
the  total  produced  In  the  non-Communist 
world  in  the  last  100  years.  At  the  point 
where  the  rising  cost  of  exploiting  the  de- 
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dining  continental  reserves  meeta  the  de- 
clining cost  of  working  oceanic  reserves — 
the  race  for  the  sea  floor  will  become  a  very 
serious  matter  Indeed. 

Much  depends  upon  the  continuing  Inter- 
play of  nuclear  and  oceanic  technology.  If 
we  propose  vast  exploratory  and  exploitative 
works,  the  need  Is  obviously  for  great  en- 
ergy sources.  Conventional  fuels  present 
serious  handling  problems  In  the  undersea 
environment  and  they  all  require  great 
stores  of  oxygen.  Nuclear  power  Is  ideal  for 
virtually  all  our  deep  sea  ventures,  and  nec- 
essary for  most  of  the  truly  ambitious  pro- 
jections. On  a  smaller  scale.  Isotope  genera- 
tors already  power  hundreds  of  sound  bea- 
cons, radios,  sensors,  meters,  and  other  In- 
struments bobbing  in  and  under  the  sea. 
Today  serious  study  proceeds  on  the  use 
of  ocean  tides,  currents  and  thermal  changes 
to  generate  abundant  supplies  of  electrical 
power. 

Japanese  scientists  are  convinced  that 
aquaculture  and  flsh  herding  can  be  enor- 
mously profitable  and  are  working  on  It. 
They  point  out  that  with  the  use  of  some 
fencing  device,  perhapts  consisting  of  a  flow 
of  air  bubbles,  fish  harvests  can  be  con- 
trolled, scheduled.  Increased  and  through 
selective  breeding  qualitatively  Improved. 

The  fast  developing  technology  of  surface 
drilling  platforms  now  brings  the  prospects 
of  great  floating  harbors,  processing  plants, 
and  air  bases  in  mid  ocean. 

The  view  toward  1990  is  of  a  strangely  in- 
habited sea  indeed.  A  place  of  sensor  fields 
reporting  to  space  satellites,  of  sea  floor 
farms  and  fish  herds  protected  by  bubble 
fences:  of  oceanic  mines  and  aquatels;  of 
sea  sector  power  plante  and  floating  factories 
and  probably  of  sea  bed  Junk  yards;  of  sup- 
port systems  and  policing  vehicles  under- 
taking to  cover  the  three  dimensional  water 
zones. 

The  military  and  political  facets  of  the 
prospectus  are  a  bit  more  alarming  than 
exotic.  The  submarine  grows  more  dangerous 
and  somewhat  more  vulnerable.  The  most 
threatening  naval  vessel  will  remain  the 
missile- carrying  submarine.  Technological 
advances  will  permit  the  dispersal  of  such 
fleets  over  all  the  oceans,  and  their  missiles 
will  be  able  to  reach  any  point  on  the  globe. 
Such  dispersal  combined  with  the  greater 
operating  depth  and  silence  will  Increase 
almost  beyond  measure  the  security  and 
therefore  the  value  of  the  system  as  a  de- 
terrent. However,  the  commander  of  a  sub- 
marine will  no  longer  have  the  environment 
to  himself.  In  peacetime  he  will  have  to 
share  the  oceans  not  only  vrith  well-instru- 
mental fishing  fleets,  sensor  fields  and  com- 
mercial vessels  but  also  with  undersea  In- 
stallations of  all  kinds — some  of  which  will 
undoubtedly  be  pxire  "cover"  for  military 
posts. 

The  submarines  great  opponents  will  be 
the  killer  submarine  and  high  speed  surface 
effect  vessels  along  the  lines  of  our  hydro- 
foils and  hovercraft,  probably  the  only  siz- 
able vessels  able  to  outriin  the  submarines. 
Working  with  specialized  aircraft  and  sen- 
sor fields  these  swift  vessels  may  prove  a 
lair  challenge  to  the  submariner. 

High  speed,  long  range,  escorted,  strike 
aircraft  carriers  will  be  with  us,  able  to 
reach  600   to  800  miles  Inland. 

Amphibiotis  operations  are  likely  to  be 
purely  helicopter  and  air  cushion  melees, 
but  they  too  may  be  able  to  Jump  the 
beaches  and  land  troops  and  tanks  far  in- 
land. 

In  the  broad  conceptual  sense  navies  will 
be  striving  for  three  dimensional  zone  cover- 
age— from  the  deep  sea  floor  to  the  space  over 
the  oceans.  It  is  quite  probable  that  much  of 
the  strategic  missile  confrontation  will  move 
out  to  sea,  with  both  offensive  and  defensive 
systems  mobile,  elusive  and  far  from  the 
teeming  population  centers. 

I  win  leave  you  to  make  your  own  evalua- 
tions and  speculations  on  this  new  oceanic 
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era,  and  what  it  holds  for  us.  I  would  suggest 
however  that  now  would  be  the  least  appro- 
priate time  imaginable  to  allow  our  sea  power 
to  atrophy  in  obsolescence.  Whatever  the 
weaknesses  of  Soviet  leadership,  they  have 
never  included  an  inability  to  grasp  the 
major  factors  of  a  changing  world  power 
structure.  Within  the  past  few  yeare  the 
U.S.S.R.  has  turned  to  the  task  of  building 
a  truly  competitive  instrument  of  world  sea 
power  with  vigor  and  imagination.  Theirs  Is  a 
brand  new  fleet,  a  swift  and  technologically 
excellent  force,  though  it  does  not  yet  match 
the  pervasive  strength  of  the  U.S.  Navy.  The 
Soviet  efforts  in  oceanography,  fishing  and 
merchant  shipping  are  uniformly  fresh,  mas- 
sive and  of  good  quality. 

Sixty  percent  of  the  active  American  fleet 
Is  over  twenty  years  old,  and  its  average  age 
is  171/2  years.  The  average  ages  of  US  cruisers 
and  destroyers  are  21  and  22.  resjjectlvely.  It 
is  a  fleet  in  constant  need  of  repair  and  re- 
furbishment. Continuation  on  these  lines  of 
naval  decay  would  constitute  foolishness  on  a 
majestic  scale. 

■  Finally,  the  time  is  upon  us  to  perceive  the 
broad  direction  of  oceanic  development  and 
formulate  the  role  we  wish  to  play  in  it.  As 
matters  presently  stand  we  are  the  only  na- 
tion in  the  world  with  the  combination  of 
sea  power,  technological  ability,  and  economic 
Interest  to  enforce  any  system  of  oceanic 
order — this  In  the  sense  that  we.  and  the 
British  before  us,  long  enforced  with  domi- 
nant sea  power  a  regime  of  general  freedom 
of  ocean  transit  for  all  nations  In  the  past. 
Do  we  want  the  Job?  What  are  the  alterna- 
tives? Do  we  wish  to  join  In  a  free-for-all 
ocean  grab?  We  would  doubtless  to  do  well 
In  such  a  competition,  but  would  we  not  all 
lose  in  a  system  of  guarded  mid-ocean  bor- 
ders? If  it  can  be  negotiated,  would  not  the 
best  answer  lie  in  an  Independent  interna- 
tional oceanic  development  agency  with  the 
unique  right  to  license,  lease  and  permit 
given  deep  sea  projecte  upon  formal  applica- 
tion, and  mediate  disputes? 

In  any  event  we  shall  soon  be  turning  to 
the  task  of  creating  coastal  state  and  regional 
oceanic  development  authorities  to  manage 
our  own  body  of  law,  still  to  be  completed, 
governing  competitive  practices,  safety,  in- 
surance, jurisdiction,  contractual  agreement, 
real  estate  and  so  forth  for  undersea  opera- 
tions beyond  the  territorial  boundaries. 

We  will  be  creating  that  book  of  American 
Oceanic  Politics,  Domestic  and  International. 
In  our  peculiar  way  it  is  likely  to  be  formu- 
lated Incrementally  and  remedlally,  partly  in 
think-tanks,  in  governors  offices,  in  Congress, 
in  the  White  House  basement,  in  Judicial 
chambers,  and  in  the  crucible  of  interna- 
tional negotiations.  Perhaps  In  limited  wars 
at  sea.  The  basic  directions,  criteria  and  in- 
stitutions will  be  largely  decided  within  the 
next  thirty  years — partly  into  the  era  of  your 
generation's  stewardship  of  the  nation's 
affairs. 

I  wish  you  courage,  wisdom,  and  a  tough 
new  Navy. 


JAYCEE  CLUBS  PRAISE  APOLLO  8 
ASTRONAUTS 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF   FLOaiOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  11,  1969 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Jaycee  Clubs  of  Palm  Springs,  Ha., 
and  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  have  ad(^ted 
resolutions  praising  the  feats  of  Apollo 
8  Astronauts  Borman,  Lovell,  and  Anders, 
and  placing  particular  emphasis  on  their 
readings  from  the  Bible  while  orbiting 
the  moon  and  in  their  belief  in  God. 
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I  conunoid  these  civic  clubs  for  their 
Initiative  in  support  ot  the  expressions 
made  by  the  ApoUo  8  astroaauts  and  I 
share  their  feeUngs. 

At  this  point  in  the  Racoas.  I  wish  to 
Insert  these  resolutions  for  the  benefit 
of  my  colleagues: 

Wb»t  Palm  Beach  Jatcxh. 
Wert  Palm  Beach,  ru.,  June  3.  t99». 
The  Honorable  Paul  O.  Rogos. 

Th*  WMt  Palm  B««ch  Jayoeea  hM  adoptad 
tb«  following  raaoiuUon,  and  requaat  tbat 
you  raad  tbla  on  Ui«  noor  ot  tbe  Houm  c€ 
RApraaantatlTW. 

RKBOLtmoir  of  ths  Wnr  Palm  Bbach 

Jatcsss 
WharMM,  three  United  State*'  Actrooauts 
ott>lt«d  tiie  iBooti  oo  ctulatnuw  ere,  IMS; 


WIiereM.  tbeae  tbree  repc«aentaUv«e  of 
tbe  XTxUted  State*  ot  America  expw— ad  pub- 
licly from  spctce  tbelr  beUef  in  Ood  by  read- 
ing oertaln  scrlpitiiral  paaaage*  of  the  Book 
at  Oenaau  from  tbe  Bible;  and 

WtMtmm.  Xb»  pubUcUed  atti«ut,  Madrelyn 

iCunliy,  baa  initiated   a  campaign  to  prMS 

Tor  (raBUe  cenaor   of   tbeae  AatronauU  for 

tbm   uae   of   tb«   Btble't  acrlpture*   in   tbelr 

Chrlatmaa  eve  broadcast  to  tbe  vrorld;   and 

WbMrtn.  tbeae  three  A^troDaute  otaoae  to 
ezpreaa  ttielr  feeling*  and  emotion*  while  la 
apaoe  orbiting  tbe  mooo  ae  they  aaw  fit;  and 

Whercaa.  ttiatr  ■«vwnpii«>»nrv«t^  before  and 
after  that  Chrlatmaa  eve  were  auch  that  tbe 
entire  world  was  apparently  onlted  In  pralae 
for  tbelr  acblavanaenu;  and 

Wbereae^  tbe  U  member*  of  the  West 
Palm  Beach  Jayceee  from  all  denomlnatloo* 
and  walk*  of  life  have  endorsed  the  pro- 
priety of  tbe  reading  of  the  ScrlpHire*.  and 
wlah  to  recognise  tbs  caUber  and  accom- 
pUahment*  of  tbaa^^iree  Aatronaut*. 

Now  therefore  bb  it  reeolved.  That  tlie 
West  Paim  Beach  Jayceee  and  Its  BS  mem- 
bers coQgratulat*  our  three  Astronauta  ^n«l 
pralM  their  historic  acooonpUahments  atir- 
roundlng  Chrlstmae  eve  of  19M.  and  en- 
dorae  and  approve  tbe  choice  which  they 
made  to  convey  to  the  world  tbelr  emotion* 
and  feeling*,  by  reciting  from  tbe  Bible. 

Be  It  further  reeolved.  That  a  copy  of  t.hia 
Resolution  be  forwarded  to  these  three  A«- 
tronauu,  and  thatr  famlllea.  and  NASA,  c/o 
Family  Badlo,  San  Praodaco,  CaUXomla.  In 
order  that  all  might  know  of  the  high  re- 
gard In  which  tbeee  men  are  held  by  Xtkt 
member*  of  the  West  Palm  Beach  Jaycees, 
State  ot  Florida. 

Duly  adopted,  this  3rd  day  of  June,  1968. 
OaoMB  F.  iBvnr,  Ja^ 

President. 
KowAao  B.  AoAjcs, 

Secretory. 

RESOLUTION  or  THS  Paljc  SpaiNcs  Jatcb^ 

Whereas,  three  United  States'  Astrtmauts 
orbited  tbe  moon  on  Christmas  eve,  1988; 
and 

Whereas,  these  three  representatlvea  of 
the  United  State*  of  America  expressed  pub- 
licly from  space  their  bellet  in  GOD  by  read- 
ing certain  scriptural  passages  of  the  Book 
of  Oenesia  from  the  Bible;  and 

Whereas,  the  publicized  atheist.  Madolyn 
Murray,  has  Initiated  a  campaign  to  preaa 
for  public  censor  of  tbeee  Astronauts  for  the 
use  of  the  Bible's  scrlpturee  In  tbelr  Christ- 
mas eve  broadcast  to  the  world;  and 

Whereas,  these  three  Astronauts  choee  to 
express  their  feelings  and  emotlqns  while  la 
space  orbiting  our  moon  as  they  saw  flt;  and 

Whereas,  their  accomplishments  before 
and  after  that  Christmas  eve  were  such 
that  the  entire  world  was  apparently  united 
In  pralae  for  their  achleratneDta;  and 

Whereas,  the  136  mamJMr*  ot  the  Palm 
^>rlngs  Jayoaa*  from  all  deDomlnatloos  "^ 
walks  of  life  have  endorsed  th«  propriety  at 
the  reading  of  the  Scrlpturea.  and  wlah  to 
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recognise  the  caliber  and  accomplishments 
of  those  three  Astronauts; 

Now,  therefore  be  It  resolved.  That  the 
Palm  Spring  Jayceee  and  Its  138  members 
congratulate  our  three  Astronauts  and  pralae 
their  historic  accomplishments  surrounding 
Christmas  eve  of  1968,  and  endorse  and 
approve  the  choloe  which  they  made  to  con- 
vey to  the  World  their  emotions  and  feelings, 
by  reciting  from  the  Bible. 

Be  It  further  resolved.  That  a  copy  of 
this  Resolution  be  forwarded  to  these  three 
AstronauU.  and  tbelr  famUles,  and  NASA. 
C/  o  Family  Radio.  San  Francisco.  Calif..  In 
order  that  all  might  know  of  the  high  re- 
gard In  which  these  men  are  held  by  the 
mambers  of  the  Palm  Springs  Jaycees  of 
Palm   Springs.   State  of   Florida. 

Duly  adopted.  thU  3eth  day  of  May.  1989. 
Palm  SpaxNos  Jatcbb, 

ROBXBT   BUSSAST, 

Pre«<4t«i»t. 
Pan.  HocxMAir. 

Secretary. 


June  11,  1969 


VIETNAM  IN  A  NXTTSHSLL 


HON.  EARL  B.  RUTH 

or  Moam  rsaoi  nca 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RSPRBSXNTATIVSS 

Wednesday,  June  11,  1969 

Mr.  RUTH  Mr.  Speaker,  the  American 
soldier  In  Vietnam  lives  a  life  totally 
strange  to  that  of  his  loved  ones  back  In 
the  States.  An  open  letter  written  by  a 
soldier  from  Rockingiiam.  N.C..  attempts 
to  share  the  emotion  felt  by  our  fighting 
men  as  they  serve  their  coimtry  and  pro- 
tect our  lives. 

The  Richmond  County  Daily  Journal, 
of  Rockingham,  has  given  us  this  sol- 
dier's view  of  the  war  by  reprinting  in 
full  the  letter  of  Sgt.  Fred  C.  Blake.  Jr.: 

(From  the  Richmond  County  Daily  Journal, 
Apr.  3,  19091 

l.aiiEa  TO  Bditos 

(Sdrok's  Notb. — An  open  letter  from  a 
Rockingham  sokhar  la  oapttoced  "Vietnam 
In  a  NutaheU"  and  tells  something  of  the  Ilia 
there  In  the  conflict  that  has  become  tha 
third  largest  war  In  the  blatory  of  tbe  United 
States  from  standpoint  of  loss  of  Uves.  Tha 
servloemaa  is  tha  son  of  Mrs.  Fred  Blaka  of 
Rockingham.) 

I  am  an  Infantry  squad  leader  In  the  9th 
Infantry  Division  located  southwest  of  S*lgoa 
la  the  Mekong  Delta.  I  have  been  la  Vietnam 
for  three  months. 

I  Just  want  to  teU  the  people  In  die  States 
what  It's  like  to  be  on  tbe  so-called  front 
lloe*.  A  typical  day  consists  of  writing  letters 
to  family  and  girl  friends.  I  receive  two  hot 
meals  a  day  and  we  have  a  snail  tent  where 
we  can  buy  coke  and  beer  U  you  like. 

About  3  o'clock  every  af ternooo  the  men  of 
my  squad  starta  preparing  for  their  nl^bC 
operationa.  We  clean  our  weapons  and  get  all 
tbe  necessary  equipment  needed  for  our 
night  ambush  padrol. 

My  men  also  have  to  get  mentally  prepcu-ed 
for  what  lies  ahead  of  them  on  the  night 
patrol.  As  soon  as  I  coordinate  with  my  com- 
mander on  the  map  and  And  the  area  in 
which  we  are  to  conduct  our  night  ambush,  I 
inform  my  men  of  the  type  of  night  we  have 
cut  out  for  us. 

The  people  back  la  the  world  dont  realiae 
how  the  men  of  the  Infantry  aot  and  feel.  I 
am  right  hare  in  tha  middle  of  everything. 
The  HMrale  of  tha  hero  is  very  high.  I  have 
many  problems  that  X  have  to  oopa  wltli.  I 
am  In  charge  of  14  man  plus  myself. 

Each  Uma  ws  go  out  on  patrol  I  ask  Ood  to 
protect  my  men  and  myself.  Each  individual 
soldier  Is  scared,  but  they  still  have  that 


drive  that  keeps  them  going.  Ilia  men  here 
are  of  a  unique  caliber.  Before  they  came  in 
the  Army  they  were  protected  by  family  and 
by  law.  They  always  bad  someone  they  could 
turn  to  for  help. 

But  then  they  came  into  the  Army  and 
they  had  basic  training  and  then  their  ad- 
vanced Individual  training.  Then  they  were 
brought  to  Vietnam  not  knowing  what  they 
would  see  or  what  to  expect.  The  first  day  Is 
a  great  shock  seeing  bow  the  people  live  here. 
But  tbe  OX  learns  to  adjust  to  these  condi- 
tions. 

He  has  to  leam  to  fight  and  overcome 
fear  in  order  to  save  his  life  and  the  lives  of 
his  buddies.  My  squad  Is  the  greatest  bunch 
of  men  In  the  world.  We  are  like  one  big  hap- 
py family — white  and  Negro  alike.  We  eat. 
sleep  and  play  games  together.  If  we  didn't 
we  would  probably  go  absolutely  crazy  from 
being  unhappy  and  homesick. 

Everyone  flghu  because  they  know  the 
life  they  have  back  In  the  world.  They  know 
that  someday  they  will  be  able  to  walk 
around  without  a  weapon  and  have  no  fear 
of  the  enemy.  Day  after  day  they  walk 
through  the  rloe  paddles  with  mud  and  water 
up  to  their  knees.  But  I  can  truthfully  say 
that  the  men  of  the  "Leg  Outfit"  are  proud 
to  fight  for  their  country,  even  though  they 
think  that  sometimes  It's  a  hopeless  cause. 

They  still  continue  on  day  after  day  doing 
the  same  thing.  But  like  X  said  before,  I'm 
not  a  combat  clerk  who  sits  behind  a  desk 
and  tells  war  stories.  I  see  men  lose  their 
lives  fighting  for  their  country.  I  see  them 
pass  out  from  heat  exhaustion,  and  get  all 
types  of  diseases,  even  though  they  take  pills 
and  try  to  keep  themselves  as  clean  as  pos- 
sible. Even  though  this  happens,  it  doesn't 
hamper  them,  the  "war  must  go  on." 

This  is  Just  a  few  things  that  happens  to 
the  average  combat  Infantryman  In  Vietnam. 
This  Is  why  I  think  the  people  of  America 
should  stand  behind  their  men  all  the  way 
to  the  very  end.  They  are  fighting  to  protect 
you.  the  people  of  America. 

Sgt.  FUEO  C.  WiAir»   Jr. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  JUSTICE 
n— REPARATIONS  BY  JURY 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LoinsxAif  A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  11,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK,  Mr.  SpecJcer.  on  April  30 
of  this  year,  I  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  the  caricature  of  administra- 
tion of  Justice  faced  by  citizens  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  On  that  occasion  a 
criminal  Jury  having  been  turned  down  in 
its  request  for  martinis  to  aid  Its  delibera- 
tions, returned  a  verdict  of  not  guilty  In 
the  case  of  a  man  twice  previously  con- 
victed of  murdering  his  wife. 

There  is  no  Justification  whatsoever 
for  permitting  individuals  totally  incom- 
petent to  properly  perform  their  duties 
to  sit  on  our  Juries.  Yesterday's  Wash- 
ington Star  has  the  story  of  a  gross  mis- 
carriage of  justice,  brought  about  in  our 
comic  opera  courts,  which  I  Include  as 
part  of  my  remarks.  Calhoun  is  back 
again,  somewhere. 

The  article  refered  to  fcrilows: 

X*KE8SI7aB>  BT  NCOBO  JtTaoBS,  Two  WHim  Sat 
or  Vkeuct 
(By  Fred  Barnes) 
Two  white  jury  member*  at  the  D.C.  Court 
of  OanOTal   flesitone   have  oompUlnsd  that 
they  ware  pre— ured  by  Negro  juror*  into  ap- 
proving a  $31,000  verdict  in  favor  of  a  Negro 
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couple.  The  verdict  was  later  thrown  out  as 
being  "excessive." 

One  of  the  three  white  members  on  the 
Jury  told  Judge  James  A.  Belson  that  he  was 
"indirectly  threatened"  by  Negro  Jurors  who 
became  angered  when  he  balked  at  awarding 
the  money  to  the  couple. 

Should  he  have  kept  up  his  opposition,  the 
man  said,  "I  felt  that  even  If  they  dldnt  at- 
tack me  there  in  the  jury  room,  I  probably 
would  get  it  on  the  outside  somewhere." 

However,  the  jury  foreman,  a  Negro 
woman,  told  the  Judge  that  she  knew  of  no 
threats  or  intimidating  remarks  made  dur- 
ing the  Jury's  deliberations. 

But  she  described  the  deliberations  as  bois- 
terous and  said  that  the  race  issue  arose 
when  the  jury  originally  split  along  Negro- 
white  lines,  with  the  nine  Negroes  favoring 
the  large  money  Judgment  and  the  three 
whites  opposing  it. 

VBRDICT    THROWN    ODT 

Belson  tossed  out  the  Jury's  ruling  on 
May  28  and  ordered  a  new  trial  In  the  case. 
He  based  his  decision  solely  on  his  view 
that  the  verdict  was  "grossly  excessive"  and 
not  "based  upon  reason  and  Justice." 

At  General  Sessions,  an  individual  cannot 
be  awarded  more  than  810.000  In  a  civil  suit. 
Thus,  the  legal  limit  on  a  judgment  for  the 
couple  was  $20,000. 

While  the  complaints  of  threats  were  not 
a  factor  In  his  nullifying  the  verdict,  Belson 
held  two  hearings  to  look  into  the  reported 
intimidation.  He  passed  the  transcripts  of 
both  on  to  the  U.S.  attorney's  office. 

First  filed  in  1966,  the  case  came  before 
Belson  in  jnld-May.  The  Negro  couple, 
Quentln  and  Berlene  Newhouse  of  the  6100 
block  of  14th  Street  NW,  were  seeking  a  total 
of  818.000  from  white  co-defendants  for  In- 
juries they  sustained  during  a  1963  auto 
accident. 

Shortly  after  the  jury  announced  its  de- 
cision, a  court  stenographer  noticed  one  of 
the  Jurors,  a  white  woman,  crying  in  a 
General  Sessions  hallway. 

When  the  woman  explained  that  she  was 
upset  because  of  the  verdict,  the  stenogra- 
pher notified  the  judge.  Belson  qtiickly  con- 
vened a  hearing,  at  which  the  woman  told 
of  being  caUed  "stupid"  because  she  de- 
murred at  granting  831,000  to  the  couple. 

The  woman  quoted  one  Negro  Juror  as 
telling  her:  "You  three  white  ones  (Jurors) 
are  going  to  always  find  for  the  white 
party."  Actually,  she  felt  both  parties  were 
at  fault,  she  told  Belson. 

Asked  if  she  thought  her  decision  to  ac- 
quiesce on  the  verdict  was  made  under  pres- 
sure, the  woman  responded:  "Yes,  I  think 
it  was." 

A  week  later,  Belson  held  a  hearing  at 
which  one  of  the  two  white  men  on  the 
Jury  revealed  his  feeling  that  Implied  threats 
had  been  made.  "They  started  harassing 
me,"  he  said  of  several  Negro  jurors,  "and 
names  were  called  and  everything  else."  One 
called  him  a  honkey,"  he  said. 

"We'll  remember  you  and  take  care  of  you 
later,"  he  quoted  a  Negro  juror  as  telling 
him  when  he  persisted  In  his  c^poelUon. 
After  he  agreed  to  go  along,  this  same  juror 
called  him  a  "iwetty  good  guy  after  all,"  the 
man  said. 

He  quoted  the  other  white  man  on  the 
Jury  as  giving  in  with  these  words:  "There's 
no  use  to  fight  it.  Ill  go  along." 
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HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiwois 
IN  "^HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  11.  1969 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
the  earnest  hope  of  Americans  that  a 


permanent  end  to  the  conflict  in  Vietnam 
can  be  negotiated.  It  is  obvious  that  in 
the  negotiation  process  we  must  work 
from  a  position  of  strength. 

It  is  therefore  appropriate  that  colum- 
nist David  Lawrence  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star,  Monday,  June  9,  directs 
his  attention   to  the   type  of  criticism 
Within  the  United  States  that  is  actually 
encouraging  Communist  aggression. 
The  article  follows: 
NixoN  Carries  Bolsteb  Hanoi  Hope 
(By   David  I,awrence) 
Never   before   in   American   history   has   a 
President    of    the    United    States    been    so 
palpably  Interfered  with  In  his  attempts  to 
negotiate  a  peace  agreement  that  would  end 
a  war.  Members  of  the  Senate  are  asserting 
that  they  have  a  right  to  dictate  to  the  Presi- 
dent how  he  shall  conduct  negotiations. 

Sen.  Mike  Mansfield  of  Montana,  Demo- 
cratic leader,  urged  a  moratorium  on  criti- 
cism at  least  during  the  i>erlod  of  the  talks  at 
Midway  between  President  Nixon  and  Presi- 
dent Thleu  of  South  Vietnam.  But  this  has 
bad  no  effect  on  his  Democratic  colleagues. 
Sen.  Albert  Gore,  D-Tenn.,  for  instance,  de- 
clares that  he  doesn't  think  It  is  "wise  for 
the  Preeldent  of  the  United  States  to  Journey 
thousands  of  miles  to  a  point  In  the  Pacific 
Ocean  to  meet  a  president  of  South  Vietnam 
in  order  to  determine  policy  or  to  coordinate 
strategy  for  either  war  or  peace."  Mr.  Gore 
says  that  such  a  meeting  tends  to  "equate 
the  two  presidents." 

Sen.  J.  William  Pulbrlght,  D.-Ark.,  chair- 
man of  the  all-Important  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  accuses  Mr.  Nixon  of 
planning  to  control  South  Vietnam  "by 
proxy"  and  tells  the  world  that  the  crucial 
point  m  the  Paris  negotiations  Is  whether  the 
United  States  will  insist  on  keeping  the  re- 
gime of  President  Thleu  In  power. 

So  In  the  middle  of  the  parleys,  while  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  trying  to 
work  out  a  peace  plan  with  our  ally,  the  head 
of  the  Senate  PVjrelgn  Relations  conunlttee 
says  openly  that  he  favors  the  "liquidation" 
of  the  South  Vietnam  government.  The  Ar- 
kansas senator  pointedly  adds: 

"I  don't  think  we  can  get  much  help  from 
the  present  government  of  Vietnam  to  liqui- 
date Itself." 

The  Communists  Interpret  such  comments 
as  meaning  that  the  President  does  not  have 
the  support  of  a  majority  in  Congress  and 
that  North  Vietnam  can  Insist  on  even  stlffer 
terms  because  Mr.  Nixon  will  not  be  able 
to  maintain  American  forces  In  Vietnam 
much  longer.  In  fact,  the  Communists  are 
expecting  a  "phased  withdrawal"  In  the  next 
few  months,  and  they  regard  this  as  a  sign 
of  victory. 

Meantime,  Secretary  of  State  William  P. 
Rogers  told  a  news  conference  the  United 
States  Is  not  planning  to  set  up  any  partic- 
ular regime  In  Saigon.  He  said  that  America 
merely  wants  to  insure  that  candidates  of  all 
parUes  are  given  a  fair  deal  in  the  balloting, 
and  that  the  presence  of  some  Communists 
in  a  new  government  would  be  acceptable. 
He  declared  that  the  United  States  firmly 
supports  the  South  Vietnamese  president  in 
the  latter's  opposition  to  Communist  pro- 
posals for  a  "coalition"  government  to  be  set 
up  prior  to  elections. 

President  Nixon,  In  his  speech  at  the  Air 
Force  Academy  last  week,  reflected  the  para- 
dox which  exists  today.  He  said: 

"On  the  fighting  front,  you  are  asked  to  be 
ready  to  make  unlimited  sacrifice  to  fight  a 
limited  war.  On  the  home  front,  you  are 
under  attack  from  those  who  question  the 
need  for  a  strong  national  defense  and  In- 
deed see  a  danger  In  the  power  of  the 
defenders. 

"You  are  entering  the  military  service  of 
your  country  when  the  nation's  potential 
adversaries  abroad  were  never  stronger  and 
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your    critics    at    home    were    never    more 
numerous." 

The  Paris  negotiations  are,  of  course,  af- 
fected by  the  speeches  being  made  In  the 
United  States. 

Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  has  an- 
nounced that  there  is  no  "rigid  formula"  for 
the  withdrawal  of  North  Vietnamese  forces 
from  South  Vietnam,  but  that  the  United 
States  Is  Interested  In  "results." 

Colncidentally,  the  Conununlsts  have 
stepped  up  their  assaults,  and  more  Ameri- 
can lives  are  being  lost_day  after  day.  Tlie 
cry  in  Congress  for  the  equivalent  of  a  'peace 
at  any  price"  plan  encourages  the  enemy. 

Truth  is  that  North  Vietnam  Is  relying  on 
the  aid  and  comfort  which  is  being  given 
them  by  members  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate and  other  critics  who  are  virtually  de- 
manding— although  they  deny  It — a  unilat- 
eral withdrawal  by  the  United  States. 

It's  an  unprecedented  situation  and  is  due 
largely  to  the  fact  that  the  American  people 
are  unaware  of  the  risks  and  dangers  in- 
volved in  yielding  to  the  Communists  In 
Southeast  Asia. 


CLEAN  AIR  AND  WATER 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN 


or  icississipn 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  11,  1969 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  clean  air 
and  water  are  of  major  concern  to  all 
Americans.  Government  and  private  in- 
dustry have  initiated  an  ambitious  pro- 
gram which  hopefully  will  result  in  im- 
proving our  health,  economic  growth, 
and  recreational  facilities. 

The  State  of  Mississippi,  working  with 
Industry  and  individual  citizens,  is  mov- 
ing toward  achieving  these  desirable 
goals.  In  a  recent  address  by  Robert  S. 
Wright,  executive  secretary  of  Missis- 
sippi's Air  and  Water  Pollution  Control 
Commission,  emphasis  was  placed  on  the 
role  of  industrial  development  groups  in 
abating  pollution.  I  am  pleased  to  call 
Mr.  Wi-ight's  comments  to  the  attention 
of  the  House: 

Addkess    BT    Robert    S.    Wright,    ExEecTivE 
Secretary,  Mississippi  Air  and  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Commission 
Gentlemen,  I  deeply  appreciate  the  Invita- 
tion to  speak  to  the  Mississippi  Industri.tl 
Development  Council  today. 

As  one  of  the  State's  newest  agencies,  u-e 
welcome  every  opportunity  to  Inform  the 
public — and  that,  of  course.  Includes  indus- 
try— of  our  activities,  duties  and  responsibil- 
ities, at  the  same  time,  we  seek  support  as  we 
carry  out  our  assigned  tasks  as  a  regulatory 
agency  of  State  government. 

Air  and  water  pollution  affects  every  citi- 
zen in  Mississippi.  It  has  a  bearing  on  his 
health.  It  is  a  medical  fact  that  both  air  and 
water  pollution  are  linked  with  a  variety  of 
diseases.  Pollution  is  directly  associated  with 
econcxnic  growth.  Industry  refuses  to  locate 
in  areas  with  foul  air  and  unclean  water. 

Until  recently,  there  was  a  minimum  of 
general  public  awareness  of  pollution.  Quite 
correctly,  pollution  was  kissed  off  as  a  dirty 
word.  And  that  was  about  the  extent  of  the 
public's  Involvement. 

Fortunately,  there  has  been  a  growing  pub- 
lic and  industrial  Interest  in  the  quality  of 
the  air  we  breathe  and  the  water  we  consume. 
Unfortunately,  general  public  acceptance  has 
failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  pollution  prob- 
lem itself.  In  the  past,  the  public — and  In- 
dustry, to  a  lesser  degree — has  refused  to 
recognize,  or  at  least  acknowledge,  that  their 
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very  surrlTal  depends  on  clean  water  and  on 
pure  air. 

Economic  and  Indtutrtal  growth  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  If  Mississippi  Is  to  prosper. 
Industry  generates  Jobs  and  tax  dollars.  But 
economic  and  Industrial  growth  can  back- 
lash If  pollution  Is  not  controlled  and  abated. 
Industrial  areas  can  strangulate  and  drown — 
wither,  and  dle^lf  pollution  control  meas- 
ures are  not  Implemented. 

Pollution  Is  caused  by  people.  It  must  be 
cured  by  people. 

People  must  enhance  and  protect  the  qual- 
ity of  our  air.  And  people  must  preserve  and 
maintain  the  quality  of  our  water. 

The  1966  legislature  took  bold.  firm,  and 
forward  action  when  It  created  the  Mississip- 
pi Air  and  Water  Pollution  Control  Commis- 
sion. The  legislation  transferred  pollution 
control  authority  from  the  State  Game  and 
Pish  Commission  and  the  State  Board  of 
Health  to  the  air  and  water  pollution  con- 
trol commission.  With  the  passage  of  the 
1966  act.  pollution  control  was  placed  under 
one  tent. 

Our  Job,  quite  simply.  Is  to  control  air 
and  water  pollution  from  all  sources.  Our 
goal  Is  to  make  certain  that  pure  air  and 
clean  water'sre  available  to  everyone — Indl- 
vldusls.  mtnlclpalltles,  business  and  Indus- 
try— throughout  Mississippi. 

Just  what  is  this  State  agency  with  the 
rather  long  but  certainly  descriptive  name? 

The  Mississippi  Air  and  Water  Pollution 
Control  Commission  Is  comprised  of  10  mem- 
bers. Six  of  them  represent  the  State  Board 
of  Health,  the  State  Game  and  Pish  Commis- 
sion, the  Board  of  Water  Commissioners,  the 
OU  and  Gas  Board,  the  State  Plant  Board, 
and  the  State  Bfarlne  Conservation  Commis- 
sion. The  other  four  conunlssloners  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor.  Two  of  them  repre- 
sent industry,  another  the  municipalities, 
and  the  fourth  the  Mlssl.ssippi  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration. 

Obviously,  each  representative  on  the  Com- 
mission is  involved  In  pollution  problems. 
They  are.  tn  fact,  the  trustees  of  Mississippi's 
air  and  water  resources. 

The  lO-member  Conmolsslon  has  approved 
criteria  which  must  be  met  by  potential  pol- 
luters. The  regulations,  quite  frankly,  are 
stringent.  The  Commission  must  have  broad 
and  effective  powers  to  perform  Its  duties. 
Our  regulations,  more  than  Incidentally,  have 
been  approved  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Mississippi,  as  a  State,  has  been  given  the 
opportunity  to  control  Its  pollution.  But 
abate  it,  we  must.  If  we  faU  In  this  field, 
then  the  Federal  Government  has  put  this 
State — as  well  as  the  other  States— on  notice 
that  it  will  step  in  and  do  the  job. 

I  know — and  you  know — that  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  State  will  be  served  If  we 
ourselves  control  pollution  rather  than  per- 
mitting the  Federal  Government  to  handle 
our  chores  through  default. 

We  have  generally  received  the  coopera- 
tion of  Mississippi  Industries  as  we  have 
Implemented  our  pollution  control  meas- 
ures. The  Masonite  Corporation  in  Laurel,  for 
example,  has  Just  begun  a  910  million  anti- 
pollution project. 

But  additional  millions  of  dollars  must 
be  expended  by  industry  if  the  Nation  s  wa- 
ters and  air  are  properly  managed.  I  believe 
that  these  industries — at  least  most  of 
them — will  accept  this  responsibility  volun- 
tarily and  without  needless  prodding  from 
the  Mississippi  air  and  water  pollution  con- 
trol commission. 

Pollution  must  be  controlled  by  industry. 
Industry,  in  many  instances,  will  be  required 
to  make  substantial  capital  outlays  to  in- 
stall the  necessary  facilities  to  control  waste 
and  purify  the  air. 

Eventually,  the  consumer — you  and  I — 
will  pay  for  this  advanced,  technical  equip- 
ment. It  Is  reasonable  to  assume  th»t  the 
costs  of  pollution  control  will  be  tacked  onto 
the  price  of  the  finished  products — Just  as 
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the  cost  of  raw  materials,  manufacturing, 
packaging,  distributing,  warehousing,  ad- 
vertising and  selling  are  factors  In  determin- 
ing a  product's  price. 

Certainly,  the  relatively  minor  additional 
cost  of  a  product  will  be  Justified  if  it  as- 
sures our  people  of  abundant  and  safe  water 
and  air  in  the  future. 

The  commission  urges  you — as  Industry 
hunters — to  Join  us  In  the  never-ending  bat- 
tle against  pollution. 

Potential  indiistrles  for  the  State  must  be 
apprised  of  the  anti-pollution  requirements 
that  must  be  met  if  they  are  to  operate  in 
Mississippi.  Actually,  our  regulations  will 
not  dilute  your  efforts  to  woo  industry  into 
the  State.  Every  State  In  the  Nation  is  under 
a  mandate  from  the  Federal  Government  to 
Implement  air  and  water  quality  criteria. 

In  fact,  I  earnestly  feel  that  the  commis- 
sion and  the  council — working  hand-ln- 
glove  with  one  another — can  stimulate  your 
industry  hunting  activities.  Our  staff  of 
engineers  Is  available  to  you  as  you  mine 
the  field  of  Industrial  prospects.  It  seems  to 
me  that  they  would  be  impressed  with  the 
cooperation  offered  by  an  official  agency  of 
the  State. 

I  believe,  too,  that  substantial  savings 
would  be  realised  through  proper  planning 
before  a  plant  is  constructed. 

The  conimission,  of  course,  is  as  concerned 
with  Industrial  development  as  you  are.  We 
are  vitally  Interested  In  progress.  But  progress 
cannot  be  attained  .it  the  expense  of  pollu- 
tion. 

Industrial  wastes  must  be  disposed  of  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  preserve  the  health  and 
welfare  of  our  citizens.  Industry.  In  increas- 
ing numbers,  recognizes  this  economic  fact.  I 
submit  it  Is  Imperative  that  we  deal  off  the 
top  of  the  deck  and  not  resort  to  idle  prom- 
ises that  cannot  be  kept  Just  to  attract  an 
industry  Into  Mississippi. 

The  Mississippi  Air  and  Water  Pollution 
Control  Conunisslon  Is  not  a  flre-breathing 
monster  determined  to  place  Impossible  re- 
strictions on  Industry. 

The  conunisslon  does  expect,  however,  that 
industry  will  adhere  to  the  reasonable  regula- 
tions that  are  both  official  State  and  Federal 
policy. 

The  commission  has  established  water 
quality  criteria  for  interstate  and  coastal 
waters  In  the  State. 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  commission  that  the 
pollution  of  waters  of  the  State  shall  be  pre- 
vented, eliminated  or  reduced  to  acceptable 
levels  to  protect  the  public  health  and  wel- 
fare and  enhance  the  quality  of  waters  to 
Insure  their  value  for  public  water  supplies, 
propagation  of  fish  and  wildlife,  recreational 
purposes,  agricultural,  industrial,  and  other 
legitimate  uses. 

The  commission  recognizes  that  Industry  is 
continuing  to  produce  new  materials  whose 
characteristics  and  effects  are  unknown  at 
this  time.  Consequently,  such  materials  will 
be  evaluated  on  their  merits  as  information 
becomes  available  to  the  commission. 

At  the  moment,  air  pollution  is  not  a  major 
problem  In  Mississippi.  With  effective  plan- 
ning, industrial  growth  will  not  accelerate 
this  problem.  Mississippi  industry  can  Im- 
plement preventive  measures  and  abort  pol- 
lution before  it  develops. 

Existing  Industries  are  moving  towards 
correcting  air  deQciencies.  New  industries  are 
expected  to  control  any  air  pollution  that  re- 
sults from  their  operations. 

The  commission  was  not  formally  orga- 
nized until  January  of  1967.  six  months  after 
it  was  created  by  the  legislature.  Since  that 
time,  we  feel  we  have  made  substantial 
progress. 

By  and  large,  we  have  had  excellent  co- 
operation from  both  industries  and  mu- 
nicipalities that  have  contributed  to  Mis- 
sissippi's pollution  problems.  They  have  gen- 
erally recognized  the  urgent  necessity  of  im- 
plementing anM-pollutlon  programs. 
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But  the  battle  against  pollution  will  re- 
main a  continuing  and  growing  problem  as 
the  State  expands  industrially. 

The  Mississippi  Air  and  Water  Pollution 
Control  Commission  has  been  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  making  certain  that  in- 
dustry does  not  shirk  its  responsibility  to 
combat  pollution.  The  commission  will  vig- 
orously enforce  its  regulations. 

Industry  is  second  only  to  people  as  a 
polluter. 

Mississippi,  however,  can  have  industrial 
growth  and  clean  water — at  the  same  time 
Pollution  can  be  curbed  In  tandem  with 
economic  progress.  Water  pollution  will 
thwart  economic  growth — but  pollution  con- 
trol can  nourish  Industrial  expansion. 

To  be  sure.  Industrial  growth  generates 
more  and  more  wastes.  But  these  wastes  can 
be  treated  and  disposed  of  through  the  u.se 
of  proper  treatment  facilities. 

The  Commission  feels  that  effective  air 
and  water  pollution  control  throughout  Mis- 
sissippi Is  entirely  possible.  But  lndustr>' 
must  realize  the  vital  role  It  must  play  U 
the  State's  resources  are  to  be  preserved  for 
all  uses. 

Our  water  quality  standards  are  not  the 
sole  answer  to  water  pollution  management 
In  Mississippi.  They  are  the  basis  for  anti- 
pollution measures  tliat  Industry  must  Im- 
plement. 

Tour  Job  Is  to  convince  Industry  to  move 
into  Mississippi,  and  you  have  a  significant 
number  of  pluses  working  for  you — an  abun- 
dance of  water,  a  favorable  climate,  adaptable 
people. 

Our  Job  is  to  make  certain  that  the  water 
supply  now  available  in  the  State  contlnue.s 
to  be  adequate  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  in- 
dustry already  here  and  the  industry  that 
locates  In  Mississippi  In  the  future. 

Indiutry,  in  many  cases,  is  developing  new 
manufacturing  processes  to  conserve  water 
Many  firms  are  accelerating  their  research 
on  industrial  waste  problems.  The  Commis- 
sion will  cooperate  with  these  industries  n« 
they  move  forward  in  attacking  their  pollu- 
tion problems. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  majority 
of  Mississippi  Industry  is  not  procrastinating 
Most  firms  are  fully  aware  of  pollution  prob- 
lems, and  are  acting  accordingly. 

The  Natchez  Democrat  made  the  following 
editorial  comments  recently: 

"Mr.  Average  Misslsslpplan  should  realize 
two  Important  points  about  pollution  con- 
trol: 

"1.  Generally  speaking,  compared  to  man\ 
other  States.  Mississippi's  overall  air  and 
water  are  of  reasonably  high  quality. 

"2.  Pollution  control  equipment  cannot 
be  installed  overnight.  Much  time  is  required 
for  designing  and  installing  such  equipment; 
engineers  are  still  trying  to  find  the  right 
equipment  for  some  pollution  problems. 

"Our  State's  newest  Industries,  generally 
speaking,  are  being  constructed  with  few 
pollution  problems  because  available  control 
equipment  is  designed  into  the  original 
plant.  Under  the  leadership  of  the  Air  and 
Water  Pollution  Control  Commission,  exist- 
ing Industries  are  Improving  their  situations 
and.  In  reasonable  time,  will  be  required  to 
meet  the  stiindards  adopted  by  the  Commis- 
sion. 

"The  general  public  should  realize  that  we 
are  making  definite  progress  In  a  manner 
which  is  compatible  with  our  State's  eco- 
nomic progress.  By  a  reasonable  approach  to 
pollution  control.  Mississippi  can  attain  the 
desired  quality  of  air  and  water  management 
In  the  near  future  without  hindering  the 
economic  'levelopment  of  the  State." 

Those  remarks  by  the  Natchez  Democrat 
show  that  the  Commission  was  created  not 
to  hinder  but  to  help  Industry. 

All  of  us  are  members  of  the  same  team 
All  of  us  are  Interested  In  the  best  interests 
of  the  State.  Industrial  progress  is  refiected 
In  the  progress  of  the  State  and  its  people 
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Together,  we  are  taking  action  to  at  least 
manage  pollution. 

The  Commission  realizes  there  Is  an  urgent 
need  for  improving  the  manner  In  which  we 
use,  manage  and  protect  the  water  supply 
In  Mississippi.  As  a  rather  fledgling  agency, 
we  have — as  they  say — our  work  cut  out  for 
us.  We  must  develop  long-range  plans  that 
will  enable  Industry  and  the  people  to  satis- 
fy their  water  requirements  in  the  future.  We 
do  not  delude  ourselves  Into  thinking  that 
our  goals  can  be  achieved  either  quickly 
or  expeditiously. 

It  is  imperative,  of  course,  that  we  co- 
operate cloself  with  all  of  the  users  of  water 
to  make  certain  that  our  supply  will  be 
adequate  to  serve  the  needs  of  all. 

A  survey  by  the  National  Industrial  Confer- 
ence Board  revealed  recently  that  3,000 
American  corporations  now  have  capital  In- 
vestment of  $1  billion  In  facilities  to  reduce 
or  control  water  pollution,  with  their  an- 
nual operating  expenses  $100  mlUlon.  Total 
spending  by  American  Industry  to  combat 
water  pollution  has  been  estimated  at  $400 
million   a  year. 

Those  flgures  indicate  that  American  In- 
dustry has  recognized  its  responsibility  and 
set  out  to  correct  pollution   problems. 

Industry  Is  fiscally  InvoUed  in  the  develop- 
ment of  abatement  approaches  to  the  pollu- 
tion problems  that  are  as  old  as  civilization 
itself. 

Mississippi  Industry  is  generally  respond- 
ing to  the  commission's  demands  of  main- 
taining high  air  and  water  standards.  Mls- 
slssippians  should  applaud  those  industries 
for  their  efforts  in  maiukglng  the  State's 
natural  resources. 

Of  cotirse,  there  are  some  recalcitrants,  but 
standards  have  been  set — and  the  commis- 
sion will  make  certain  that  they  will  be  met. 
The  commission  should  not  be  considered 
a  club  that  threatens  industry  with  unrealis- 
tic regulations  that  must  be  implemented  to- 
morrow. We  cannot  expect  every  Industry  In 
the  State  to  cx>rrect  long-festering  ills  over- 
night. 

But  the  offenders  have  been  put  on  notice 
that  they  mtut  abide  by  the  criteria  estab- 
lished by  the  commission. 

I  emphasize  that  our  attitude  towards  pol- 
lution control  will  assist  you  as  you  seek 
out  Industry.  The  firms  that  you  solicit  will 
know  exactly  what  is  expected  of  them  in  the 
field  of  pollution  control  IX  they  locate  In 
Mississippi.  They  will  know,  positively,  what 
treatment  faculties  they  must  construct  be- 
fore they  can  operate  in  Mississippi.  Addi- 
tionally, otir  engineering  staff  is  at  their 
command  In  assisting  them  In  planning  their 
anti-pollution  facilities. 

The  administration  of  our  water  quality 
standards  is  directed  toward  two  basic  goals — 
to  enhance  the  quality  of  our  water  and  to 
marshal  our  waters  for  the  benefit  of  all 
Mississippi  and  all  Misslsslpplans. 

During  recent  years,  the  Importance  at 
clean  water  has  come  under  closer  public  ex- 
amination. The  American  people  have  now 
realized  that  water  can  be  both  friend  and 
foe,  and  Indiastry,  which  you  are  directly 
concerned  with,  no  longer  hesitates  to  dis- 
cuss the  problem  openly  and  frankly. 

The  Mississippi  Air  and  Water  Pollution 
Control  Commission  sympathizes  with  your 
problems  In  attracting  new  industries  to  the 
state.  Industry-seeking  has  become  a  com- 
petitive business,  with  every  state  in  the  Na- 
tion offering  incentives  for  plant  locations. 
TO  obtain  an  Industry,  you  must  offer  more 
than  the  other  fellow  proposes. 

But  be  assured,  gentlemen,  that  the  Com- 
mission's air  and  water  pollution  control  pro- 
grams will  not  sabotage  your  efforts.  Every 
State  In  the  Nation  is  enforcing  similar 
control  regulations. 

This  commission — this  new  State  agency — 
operates  on  a  modest  State  budget  supple- 
mented by  Federal  funds.  The  Mississippi 
legislature  appropriated  these  funds  because 
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it  recognizes  the  urgency  of  the  pollution 
problems  confronting  the  State.  Industry  has 
generally  Indicated  that  it  stands  willing  to 
cooperate  in  pollution  control.  Industry  is 
now  aware  that  it  must  make  sure  that  its 
waste  are  properly  treated  before  being  dis- 
charged into  a  waterway. 

The  commission,  of  course,  Is  far  shy  of 
having  all  of  the  answers  to  the  sensitive 
questions  Involving  air  and  water  pollution 
abatement.  But  continuing  technological  ad- 
vances do  move  us  closer  to  solutions  with 
gratifying  regularity. 

Assuming  that  pollution  control  will 
eventualy  be  realized  on  a  broad  scale,  the 
Nation  must  then  muster  Its  brainpower 
to  attempt  to  achieve  the  ultimate — pollu- 
tion prevention.  The  anti-pollution  actions 
of  industry  In  the  future  wUl  help  guide 
us  as  we  seek  to  attain  that  goal. 

Consequently,  we  feel  that  It  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  for  new  industries  to  install 
sophisticated  control  equipment  during  plant 
construction.  Industry  must  not  Ije  satis- 
fied with  "gets  by"  equipment.  It  Is,  I  be- 
lieve, incumbent  upon  Industry  to  install 
facilities  that  will  accomplish  maximum — 
not  minimum  goals. 

Actually,  pollution  control  programs  can 
reap  dividends  in  several  ways.  Often,  for 
example,  a  plant  can  use  existing  equipment 
more  efficiently,  which  reduces  wear.  Addi- 
tionally, there  is  always  the  distinct  pos- 
sibility of  converting  recoverable  wastes  to 
by-products  which  can,  of  course,  nelp  de- 
fray the  cost  of  the  pollution  program  itself. 
And,  as  an  Impressive  fringe  benefit,  a 
plant's  community  image  will  be  Improved 
immediately.  Some  plants  are  confronted 
with  short  water  supplies.  By  instituting  re- 
covery procedures,  usable  water  becomes  the 
by-product. 

Industrialists  have  become  Increasingly 
aware  of  their  pollution  problems.  TTiey 
realize  they  can  no  longer  Just  hope  that 
these  problems  will  solve  themselves  without 
any  correct,  affirmative  and  definite  actions. 

Some  plants,  for  example,  have  assigned 
the  responsibility  for  water  uses  to  newly- 
created  departments  beaded  by  a  qualified 
engineer.  The  farsighted  industrialists  have 
made  certain  that  those  departments  have 
the  funds  and  the  authority  to  operate  ef- 
fectively. 

Now — In  this  age  of  critical  water  short- 
ages in  some  areas — the  proper  control  of 
pollution  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  avail- 
ability of  usable  and  potable  water  now  and 
in  the  future  must  be  assured. 

Industry  must  play  a  vital  role  In  water 
conservation. 

The  regulations  established  by  the  Mis- 
sissippi Air  and  Water  Pollution  Control 
Commission  are  realistic.  As  our  population 
grows,  as  our  cities  become  larger  and  as 
industrial  expansion  Increases,  more  pollu- 
tants will  be  generated  that  mtist  be  dis- 
posed of.  I  believe  that  industry  will  not 
hesitate  to  make  sound  contributions  in  the 
field  of  air  and  water  pollution  control. 

The  conunisslon  does  not  prestmie  to  in- 
trude on  your  industry-hunting  efforts  in 
any  manner  that  would  curtail  the  success 
of  your  activities.  Conversely,  I  believe  that 
we  can  make  a  significant  contribution  as 
you  work  toward  luring  industry  into  the 
SUte. 

Give  us  the  opportunity  to  advise  and 
counsel  with  you  as  you  study  your  prospect 
list.  A  particular  potential  industry  might 
be  suitable  for  one  area  of  the  State  yet 
unsuitable  for  another  area  because  of  pol- 
lution problems  that  could  arise  In  an  in- 
dividual area.  Problems  that  might  exist  in 
one  aiea  for  an  Industry  might  be  avoided 
in  another  section. 

Companies  are  proF>erly  concerned  with 
keeping  down  operating  costs.  We  recognize — 
Just  as  industry  does — that  anti|x>llutlon 
measures  involve  big  money.  But  Industry 
must  expend  these  vast  funds,  not  only  for 
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their  best  long-range  Interests  but  for  the 
interests  of  the  State  and  its  people  as  well. 

The  Mississippi  Air  and  Water  Pollution 
Control  Commission  solicits  your  help.  At 
the  same  time,  we  offer  you  our  facilities 
to  apprise  industry  what  is  expected  as  their 
operations  relate  to  the  control  of  pollution. 

I  urge  you  not  to  be  reluctant  to  discuss 
pollution  problems  with  a  prospective  in- 
ductry.  Lay  It  on  the  line.  Tell  it  like  It  is. 
Industry  appreciates  plain  talk. 

Quite  frankly,  there  is  no  place  In  Mis- 
sissippi for  any  industry  that  refuses  to 
accept  its  responsibility  to  help  combat  pol- 
lution. 

This  State  must  not  tolerate  any  Industry 
that  ignores  the  health  and  welfare  of  its 
people  and  its  natural  resources. 


MAIL  PASSES  THROUGH  MANY 
HANDS  ALONG  THE  WAY— JUST 
ONE  MISSED  STEP  CAN  CAUSE 
DELAY 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  11,  1969 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
hearing  a  lot  these  days  about  the  postal 
service,  much  of  it  critical. 

Well-intentioned  criticism  is  always  in 
order  and  I  have  added  my  share  along 
the  line. 

I  am  also  very  well  aware  of  the  short- 
comings of  our  present-day  postal  sys- 
tem. I  am  seeking  to  overcome  them  with 
my  comprehensive  bill  for  postal  reform, 
H.R.  4,  on  which  hearings  now  are  imder- 
way  before  our  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

But  while  recognizing  the  shortcom- 
ings of  our  present  system — and  publicly 
citing  them — I  would  emphasize  at  the 
same  time  that  it  is  essential  the  Ameri- 
can public  be  aware  that  the  "mails  are 
going  through"  and  with  really  incredi- 
ble efBciency  considering  the  volumes  of 
mail  pouring  through  the  system  today, 
over  82  billion  pieces  a  year. 

Unfortunately,  all  we  hear  about  are 
the  cases  of  mail  being  delayed  or  mis- 
directed. But  actually  the  amount  of  mail 
being  delayed  Is  really  such  a  small 
amount  that  I  would  be  hard  put  to  de- 
scribe it  even  in  a  decimal  figure. 

It  is  regrettable  when  important  mail 
is  delayed  and  the  Department  must  be 
placed  in  a  better  position  for  manage- 
ment to  keep  even  closer  tabs  on  mail 
than  it  does  today.  I  have  my  doubts 
whether  private  enterprise  could  do  the 
job  any  better-^indeed,  if  as  well. 

In  fact,  during  our  hearings  commit- 
tee members  have  asked  expert  witnesses 
about  the  possibility  of  having  a  private 
corporation  take  over  the  postal  system 
lock,  stock  and  barrel.  The  consensus — 
in  fact  the  unanimous  view — is  that  no 
private  corporation  would  be  interested 
in  taking  over  all  of  the  postal  system. 

The  Post  Office  Department  in  many 
respects  is  being  very  unfairly  criticized. 
I  would  refer  to  the  deluge  of  criticism 
in  the  public  press  about  postal  service. 

The  slipups  in  mail  service,  I  feel  cer- 
tain, are  not  nearly  as  common  in  pro- 
portion as  are  the  typographical  errors 
in  our  daily  newspapers  and  other  pub- 
lications. Let  those  in  glass  houses  be 
careful  about  throwing  stones. 
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AxMl  to  compare  the  postal  service  with 
telephone  aervloe — remember  you  have 
to  pay  for  your  phone  whether  you  use 
It  or  not — ^thlnk  how  often  the  operator 
gets  you  the  wrong  number,  or,  you  your- 
self dial  the  wrong  number. 

When  a  person  malls  a  letter,  that  la 
the  simplest  part  of  the  Job.  There  are 
some  30-odd  steps  for  handling  that  let- 
ter before  it  reaches  its  destination. 

Each  one  of  those  steps  offers  a  pos- 
sible lapse,  a  missed  connection,  a  wrong 
slot,  a  delayed  pickup,  an  absent  em- 
ployee with  no  replacement,  and  so  forth. 

The  other  day,  a  reporter  for  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  Star  followed  a  letter 
from  the  time  it  was  put  In  a  mailbox 
imtil  it  was  delivered.  The  story  clearly 
points  out  the  many  steps  involved,  the 
human  element,  the  close  connections. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  example  of  the  han- 
dling of  a  letter,  I  include  the  text  of  the 
Star  story  as  follows: 

|Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star, 
.   -    June  10,  1069] 

Fu  leiw  Mornis  Versus  3  Dats — Followed 

Lrrm  Is  Spxxot 

(By  PhUlp  Sbandlcr) 

Postal  reform  la  a  hot  topic  on  Capitol  HUl 
again.  There  Is  Uttle  agreement  on  what  to  do, 
but  everybody  agrees  that  mall  service  and 
general  postal  efficiency  leave  a  lot  to  be  de- 
sired. 

Why  does  a  letter  sometimes  get  to  the  ad- 
dressee within  hours  and  sometimes  not  for 
days — even  over  a  short  distance? 

To  try  to  find  out  Just  what  happens  to  a 
letter  after  It  la  dropped  In  the  comer  mall- 
box.  I  recently  wrote  a  letter  and  then  fol- 
lowed It  to  Its  destination. 

I  found  that  the  answer  to  postal  delay  lies 
In  a  mall-bandling  system  that  Is  striking  for 
both  Its  complexity  and  Its  prlmltlveness. 

With  the  permission  of  postal  officials,  I 
stayed  with  my  letter  from  the  time  I  maUed 
It  one  Thursday  evening  until  It  was  deUvered 
m  Ocean  City.  Md.,  the  next  morning.  The 
trip  took  Just  IS  hours. 

This  evidently  wasn't  a  typical  trip,  because 
when  I  mailed  another  letter  without  alert- 
ing officials  It  took  three  days. 

THKOVOR    If  AMT    HANDS 

The  course  of  both  letters  was  the  same, 
through  scores  of  hands,  several  machines 
and  fottr  post  offices  linked  by  17S  miles  of 
road. 

I  maUed  my  test  letter  m  a  box  at  Wiscon- 
sin Avenue  and  Albemarle  Street  where  I 
knew  the  pickup  time  was  7:30  pjn. 

A  few  minutes  after  7:30.  a  small  red.  white 
and  blue  truck  swung  Into  the  c\irb.  Driver 
Charles  Chase  bolted  through  the  open  door, 
clutching  a  heavy  canvas  sack  In  one  hand, 
whipping  out  a  zoot-sult  key  chain  with  the 
other. 

Chase  opened  the  box,  and  within  seconds 
had  shoveled  the  contents  Into  his  bag,  re- 
locked  the  door,  swung  the  sack  Into  the 
space  behind  his  seat,  resnapped  his  safety 
belt,  and  was  off. 

Because  of  the  previous  arrangement  I  then 
accompanied  Chase — and  my  letter — on  a  2- 
hour  ride  up  Wisconsin  Avenue  Into  Mont- 
gomery County,  then  down  Wisconsin, 
through  Spring  Valley  and  back  to  the  route's 
starting  point,  the  Friendship  substation  at 
Wisconsin  Avenue  and  Van  Ness  Street.  Al- 
together we  stopped  at  36  boxes. 

"The  trick  la  to  get  to  each  box  as  soon 
after  the  deadline  as  you  can,  but  not  a  min- 
ute before  It,"  said  Chase.  He  said  the  dead- 
line advances  16  minutes  at  every  seventh 
or  eighth  box. 

Tonight.  Chase  was  a  Uttle  worried  by 
traffic.  Fortunately  there  was  no  rain  and 
he  kept  well  to  his  schedule.  He's  fallen  off 
his  timetable  and  missed  his  9:30  deadline 
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at  Friendship  only  onoe  in  three  years,  when 
his  truck  broke  down. 

Tonight  Chase  was  back  at  the  loading 
platform  behind  the  Friendship  substation 
at  9:16.  His  sacks,  along  with  several  dosen 
others,  were  heaved  Into  another  truck.  I 
piled  Into  the  cab.  and  driver  Loula  Postell 
headed  for  the  City  Post  Office  at  North 
Capitol  Street  and  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

We  arrived  at  9:35.  and  -I  watched  the 
sacks  unloaded  by  hand  and  moved  Inside 
by  conveyor  belt. 

ASKIVINO    AT   POST   OmCX 

Inside,  the  post  office  was  aswarm  with 
people,  sorting  and  tossing  and  lugging.  But 
assistant  postmaster  EHmer  Ray  told  us  the 
peak  was  about  three  hours  before,  when 
the  trucks  poured  In  with  the  loads  they  had 
picked  up  on  a  sweep  of  the  mailboxes  Imme- 
diately after  the  close  of  the  business  day. 

My  letter  had  to  be  on  a  truck  that  would 
puU  out  at'  midnight  for  the  Eastern  Shore 
If  It  was  to  be  delivered  the  next  morning, 
and  It  had  to  be  sorted  twice  first. 

The  letters  in  the  sacks  were  poured  Into 
troughs  and  sent  onto  conveyor  belts.  Big 
pieces  were  culled  out  and  then  the  letters 
were  fed  Into  a  machine  that  stacked  them 
so  the  stamps  would  face  one  way  and  then 
cancelled  them  at  the  rate  of  36,000  an  hour. 

Tlie  first  sorting  was  by  state  or  region. 
My  letter,  like  most  personal  correspondence, 
was  hand-addressed  and  thus  unreadable  by 
the  automatic  machines.  So  It  was  trans- 
ferred to  a  section  where  row  after  row  of 
men  and  women  sat  In  front  of  big,  squarish 
cases  containing  56  cubbyholes,  each  labelled 
with  the  first  three  digits  of  the  zip  code,  and 
sorted  by  hand. 

At  intervals,  a  foreman  would  Instruct  a 
clerk  to  "Pull  Maryland"  or  "Pull  Ohio"  and 
a  worker  went  down  the  row.  pulling  from 
each  sorter's  case  that  state's  mall.  Even- 
tually my  letter  was  pulled  and  then  carted 
to  the  secondary  sorting  area. 

sxcoNDAar  sostinc 

In  the  secondary  sorting,  the  letters  are 
separated  by  city  or  section  of  state,  using 
the  last  digits  of  the  zip  code.  Ocean  City 
ratea  Ita  own  cubbyhole  and  my  letter  went 
Into  It. 

At  about  1 1 :  30  the  sorters  stopped  aortlng 
and  started  bundUng,  making  a  package  of 
each  city's  letters  with  a  rubber  band  and 
tossing  the  package  onto  a  conveyor  belt. 

At  11 :50,  the  (touches  for  the  Eastern  Shore 
were  hauled  out  to  a  platform,  for  loading 
onto  a  htige  tractor  traUer.  This  leg,  I 
learned,  Is  a  "star"  route,  so  called  because 
of  the  asterisk  that  formerly  marked  It  on 
transportation  schedules. 

The  "star"  truckers  are  private  operators, 
under  contract  to  the  Poet  Office  Department. 
The  contractor  for  most  of  the  Eastern  Shore 
Is  the  Woodrow  A.  Prltchett  Transportation 
Service  of  Cambridge. 

Driver  Marcellus  Burdlck  of  Salisbury  had 
already  picked  up  a  loaf  of  parcel  post  at  the 
terminal  on  New  York  Avenue  NE  when  he 
wheeled  his  silver  truck  Into  the  main  post 
office  garage.  It  took  him  about  10  minutes 
to  load  up.  At  a  minute  past  midnight,  we  me 
and  my  letter  aboard,  he  headed  out  of  the 
garage  and  toward  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

We  had  to  make  two  pickup  stops  on  this 
leg:  Easton  at  1:30  a.m.  and  Cambridge  at  2. 
Then  at  2:55  a.m..  the  big  truck  backed  up 
to  the  dock  of  the  modernistic  post  office  at 
Salisbury,  and  a  movable  conveyor  belt  was 
wheeled  deep  Into  the  trailer.  Sleepy  work- 
men stacked  the  pouches  onto  cart^. 

DURING  WEE  HOinW 

Inside,  the  several  dozen  clerks  resorted 
the  packages  of  letters  Into  pouches  accord- 
ing to  routes  to  be  followed  by  contract 
drivers  ferrying  the  mall  to  Individual  cities 
and  towns.  They  also  added  letters  that  had 
been  posted  within  the  area. 

In  scarcely  half  an  hour,  the  Ocean  City 
bags  were  ready  to  be  closed  again.  But  now 
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they  had  to  wait  on  the  loading  platform  for 
two  hovirs.  I  went  down  the  road  and  got 
breakfast. 

Just  before  6:30,  David  Wilson,  another 
private  contractor,  wheeled  up  In  bis  camper- 
pickup,  and  took  aboard  the  sacks  for  Snow 
Hill,  Berlin  and  Ocean  City.  The  sun  was  Just 
beginning  to  come  up. 

An  hour  later  we  pulled  up  Into  the  post 
office  at  Ocean  City.  It  looked  small  and  new. 
Russell  Bradford,  the  assistant  postmaster, 
was  waiting.  He  unlocked  the  door,  helped  un. 
load  the  truck,  wheeled  In  the  carts,  and  was 
ready  to  break  the  mall  down  by  delivery 
route.  By  then  he  had  the  help  of  the  post- 
master. Scott  Wallace. 

Ocean  City  has  only  three  city  routes — 
two  of  them  handled  by  part-time  carriers 
during  the  off-season — plus  a  rural  route 
There  also  Is  box  deUvery,  of  course. 

CAMtlXRS    ARRIVX 

Shortly  after  7  o'clock,  the  carriers  started 
arriving.  Each  pulled  his  route  maU  from 
the  cubbyholes  Into  which  It  had  been 
sorted,  and  arranged  It  In  the  order  he 
would  follow  along  his  route. 

My  letter  was  addressed  to  a  man  who 
lives  Just  up  Philadelphia  Avenue  from  the 
poet  office,  so  It  was  put  near  the  top  of  the 
bag  of  carrier  Robert  Murray. 

At  9 : 30  a.m.,  Murray  wheeled  his  saddlebag 
cart  out  of  the  door,  and  a  few  minutes  later 
I  saw  him  deliver  my  letter. 

For  my  letter  It  was  the  end  of  the  Une 
For  carrier  Murray.  It  was  the  beginning  of 
a  9-mlle  walk.  For  me  It  was  time  to  turn 
around  and  come  home.  I  was  pretty  sleepy 

My  letter  had  gotten  good  service;  It  was 
delivered  In  15  hours.  But  as  I  was  to  find 
out.  you  couldn't  count  on  that.  The  second 
letter  took  63  hours  to  get  there. 

AIM    IS    NCXT    DAT    DELIVZRT 

Recent  samplings  by  the  poet  office  of  mail 
among  major  cities  show  next-day  delivery 
to  be  about  12  percent,  with  second -day  de- 
livery 73  percent. 

Postmaster  General  WInton  M.  Blount 
wonders,  however,  how  many  people  really 
Insist  on  next-day  delivery,  and  whether 
clearer  differentiation  of  first-claaa  mall 
wouldn't  permit  better  scheduling  of  the 
workload. 

In  general,  the  post  office  says  delivery  re- 
liability— more  important,  perhaps,  than 
speed — is  breaking  down  because  c^  old.  In- 
efficient facilities.  Inadequate  management, 
and  low  worker  motivation. 

How  to  remedy  the  situation  Is  the  subject 
of  a  fight  on  Capitol  Hill.  The  administration 
wants  to  make  the  postal  service  a  self- 
financed,  corporate  structure  with  new  fiscal 
authority  and  management  power.  Many 
congressmen  and  union  leaders  want  to  keep 
the  service  a  Congress-dependent  Cabinet 
agency. 

Whatever  the  outcome.  Improvement  soon 
is  urgent.  Mail  volume  is  growing  dally,  and 
something  must  be  done  about  It.  As  one 
postal  official  said  recently: 

"We  can't  put  up  a  'Pull'  sign  like  the 
parking  lots  can.  We've  got  to  stay  open." 


EDUCATION  WITHOUT  BOOKS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

(or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOtl^E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  11,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  HEW 
annoimcement  that  the  libraries  In  my 
State  would  face  an  approximate  50- 
percent  cut  In  appropriations  produced 
a  scathing  editorial  in  the  Baton  Rouge 
States  Times. 

It  Is  amazing  that  with  the  billions 
being  spent  on  lavish  educational  build- 
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Ings,  exchange  programs,  Wack  studies 
programs,  and  even  electronics — books 
apparently  are  given  the  lowest  priority 
in  the  Federal  programs  for  the  spending 
of  taxpayers  dollars. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Wondrous  Mental  Meandkrincs 
The  mental  meanderlngs  In  the  XJS.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
are  wondrous. 
Here's  a  sample  of  what  we  mean: 
"In  the  context  of  the  total  federal  pro- 
gram   for    education,    special    programs    for 
books    and    equipment    are    considered    low 
priority." 

The  statement  was  by  HEW  Undersecretary 
John  Venneman  and  apparently  sums  up  the 
attitude  which  accounts  for  a  projected  66 
per  cent  slash  of  federal  money  assistance  to 
school,  public,  college  and  university  librar- 
ies. 

Boolu,  In  education,  are  considered  low 
priority?  Holy  Cowl 

The  recommended  slash  has  some  drastic 
meaning  to  library  services  In  Louisiana.  It 
would  preclude  any  expansion  of  existing 
services  and  compel  a  cutback  In  services 
now  provided. 

Specifically,  the  SUte  Library— bub  of 
library  service  in  Louisiana — would  face  an 
approximately  50  per  cent  cut  In  1969-70 
appropriations  under  Title  I  (public  library 
service)  of  the  federal  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act.  There  would  be  no  appro- 
priations for  construction.  Because  they  de- 
pend on  the  State  Library  for  specialized 
services  and  materials,  all  public  libraries 
in  Louisiana  would  suffer. 

There  would  be  no  funds  for  school  librar- 
ies under  Title  11  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  through  which 
has  come  money  greatly  enriching  the  library 
resources  of  1,961  schools  In  56  public  school 
systems  In  the  state.  Half  of  the  funds  for 
college  library  services  would  be  lost.  Train- 
ing opportunities  for  future  librarians  would 
be  slashed  about  half.  Twenty-one  academic 
institutions  in  the  state  have  benefited  from 
the  Higher  Education  Act;  It  provided  40 
fellowships  for  graduate  study  annually. 
Nine  Institutes  offering  advanced  training 
to  librarians  were  underwritten  by  the  act. 
The  federal  government  has  moved  bra- 
zenly into  public  education,  more  often  than 
not  questionably.  The  least  It  can  do  for  the 
children  of  the  people  who  foot  the  bUls  is 
to  shun  an  attitude  that  books  are  of  low 
priority  "in  the  context  of  the  total  federal 
program  for  education." 

The  effects  cited  here  relate  only  to  Lou- 
isiana. The  other  49  states  are  confronted 
with  the  same  situation. 

Less  federal  spending  Is  more  than  desir- 
able. It  is  urgent.  It  equally  is  urgent  to  do 
the  cutting  where  It  ought  to  be  done.  No 
end  of  congressional  committees  have  re- 
viewed programs  in  which  millions  upon  mil- 
lions of  dollars  have  been  squandered.  Most 
of  the  programs  are  still  operative.  Tlie  gravy 
train  stlU  runs. 

But  when  economy  Is  called  for,  books  are 
"low  priority"  In  the  federal  attitude  toward 
education  I 

How  fatuous  can  the  wonderful  wizards  of 
Washington  get? 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  GREECE 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 


or   ILLXNOIB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  June  11,  1969 

UlT.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
Hampshire  Sunday  News  is  one  of  many 
newspapers  across  the  country  which  re- 
cently carried  the  syndicated  column  by 
Edith  Kermit  Roosevelt  entitled,  "The 
Truth  About  Greece." 

It  is  most  significant  that  this  highly 
responsible  and  respected  American 
Journalist  would  devote  considerable 
space  to  the  discussion  of  the  situation 
which  currently  prevails  in  Greece. 

It  is  my  hope  that  Miss  Roosevelt's  ex- 
cellent column  will  help  Americans  bet- 
ter understand  the  problems  that  we  are 
dealing  with  in  trying  to  influence  the 
restoration  of  parliamentary  government 
in  Greece. 

I    am    pleased    that    Miss    Roosevelt 
quotes  extensively  from  my  recent  re- 
marks in  Congress  on  this  subject.  The 
wide  distribution  of  her  highly  respected 
column  gives  added  impetus  toward  bet- 
ter imderstanding  between  the  United 
States  and  the  people  of  Greece. 
Miss  Roosevelt's  column  follows: 
Thi;  Truth  About  Greece 
(By  Edith  Kermit  Roosevelt) 
Washington. — Two  years  ago  a  group  of 
colonels  In  the  Greek  Army  led  some  fellow 
army  officers  In  a   bloodless  revolt  against 
those    forces    which    would    have    deUvered 
Greece     unquestionably     Into     Conununlst 
hands.   They  promised  they  would  restore 
order  out  of  chaos. 

Since  the  coup  d'etat,  the  Greek  caretaker 
government  has  moved  towards  restoration 
of  a  constitution  and  election  of  a  Parlia- 
ment to  manage  Greek  affairs  In  the  spirit 
of  democracy. 

The  former  colonels  gave  the  Greek  people 
an  opportunity  to  vote  on  a  constitution 
which  has  been  hailed  by  students  of  political 
science  as  an  outstanding  docimient  spelling 
out  and  guaranteeing  freedom  and  human 
dignity  for  the  people  of  Greece.  A  total  of 
92  per  cent  of  the  voters  approved  the  con- 
stitution and  Premier  Papadopoulas  and  his 
associates  have  taken  direct  steps  to  imple- 
ment the  Constitution  as  quickly  as  {xisslble. 
The  Greek  government  recently  announced 
that  the  people  were  restored  the  rights  to 
peaceful  assembly,  lawful  association  and  the 
Inviolability  of  the  home. 

Rep.  Roman  C.  Puclnskl  (D-Ill.),  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, like  other  Americans  looks  forward 
to  the  complete  restoration  of  parliamentary 
government  In  Greece — selected  by  the  Greek 
people.  However,  while  he  believes  the  U.S. 
should  continue  to  apply  pressure  for  resto- 
ration of  complete  parliamentary  govern- 
ment, he  thinks  we  do  a  disservice  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  when  we  permit  "mislead- 
ing" contentions  of  tortvires  in  Greece  to  go 


unchallenged.  Specifically,  he  rejects  as  un- 
true the  serious  charges  of  tortures  and  bru- 
tality made  in  the  May  27.  1969  issue  of  Look 
Magazine  and  Amnesty  International,  a  pri- 
vate organization  chaired  by  Michael 
Straight,  former  editor  of  the  New  Republic. 
Pucinskl  calls  their  charges  a  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  political  situation  In  Greece 
which  he  says  does  "an  Injustice  to  the 
people  of  Greece  and  more  seriously  presents 
a  grave  threat  to  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Greece  at  a  time  when 
America  needs  all  of  her  NATO  allies  to  deal 
with  the  growing  menace  of  Soviet  Influ- 
ence In  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Middle 
East." 

Amnesty  International  as  well  as  the  arti- 
cle in  Look  Magazine  have  charged  that  po- 
litical prisoners  were  suffering  great  tortures 
on  the  Island  of  Yaros,  off  the  coast  of 
Greece.  But  Pucinskl,  who  claims  to  be  the 
only  American  ever  permitted  to  visit  Yaros. 
says  that  "after  Interviewing  several  hun- 
dred prisoners,  it  was  my  conclusion  that 
charges  of  torture  and  brutality  were  com- 
pletely untrue  and  a  complete  fabrication. 
Many  of  the  prisoners,"  he  continues, 
"frankly  told  me  they  were  Communists  and 
would  refuse  stubbornly  to  Issue  any  assur- 
ance they  would  not  conspire  against  the 
government  In  their  efforts  to  overthrow  the 
new  regime." 

Puclnski's  visit  to  Yaros  occurred  six 
months  after  the  April  21.  1967  takeover  by 
the  Greek  colonels.  The  Illinois  Democrat 
took  with  him  his  own  Greek  Interpreter  so 
there  would  be  no  chance  for  misinterpreting 
what  the  prisoners  were  telling  him.  He  re- 
turned to  Greece  recently  where  he  says  he 
spoke  to  some  of  the  most  resi>ected  leaders 
of  that  country  who  are  in  no  way  affiliated 
with  the  caretaker  government  nor  do  they 
owe  the  present  government  any  particular 
allegiance. 

"In  not  a  single  Instance."  according  to 
Pucinskl.  "did  these  impartial  observers  re- 
port any  such  tortures  and  brutalities  as 
reported  In  Look's  article." 

Furthermore,  thousands  of  American  citi- 
zens of  Greek  ancestry  from  Chicago  visit 
their  native  Greece  frequently.  Pucinskl  says 
he  has  talked  to  many  of  these  people  upon 
their  return  from  Greece  to  see  if  any  of 
their  relatives  have  mentioned  the  alleged 
tortures  or  brutalities.  Puclnsltl.  who  inci- 
dentally was  the  chief  investigator  for  the 
House  Committee  which  exposed  the  atroci- 
ties committed  by  the  Russians  against  the 
Poles  at  Katyn.  says: 

"In  not  a  single  Instance,  have  we  received 
any  evidence  that  would  substantiate  the 
Look  magazine  charges." 

The  matter  of  alleged  tortures  in  Greece 
was  also  totally  demolished  as  untrue  after 
on-site  Inspections  by  the  International  Red 
Cross  and  a  British  Inter-party  Committee 
conducted  at  the  request  of  the  Greek  care- 
taker government.  These  two  organizations 
concluded  there  was  no  basis  for  the  accusa- 
tions. 

Last  October  7,  the  authoritative  magazine 
U.S.  News  and  World  Report,  wrote  that  while 
the  Army  colonels  are  "authoritarian"  there 
Is  "no  widespread  clamor  for  a  return  to  the 
freewheeling  democracy  of  the  past.  .  .  .  Con- 
trols are  strict,  but  they  are  used  to  promote 
economic  and  social  progress." 


SENATE— r/iiirsrfai^,  June  12,  1969 


The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  am., 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  D.D.,  offered  the  foUowlng 
prayer: 

O  Thou  whom  no  man  hath  seen,  the 
Invisible  cause  of  all  that  la  visible,  break 


through  the  things  which  do  appear  that 
we  may  know  Thy  nearness  in  this  place. 
Subdue  our  Jaded  and  vexed  natures. 
Discipline  our  wandering  spirits  and 
strengthen  our  feeble  faith.  O  Thou  who 
givest  freely  of  Thyself,  order  what  is  dis- 
ordered in  our  lives,  bring  our  minds  to 
Thy  truth,  our  conscience  to  Thy  law. 
our  hearts  to  Thy  love,  and  our  souls  to 


fellowship  with  all  mankind.  Enable  us 
to  hear  Thy  voice,  and  hearing  it  make 
answer  with  humble  trust  and  willing 
obedience.  Brood  over  our  troubled  world 
that  Thy  grace  may  penetrate  sdl  men  s 
hearts  until  the  old  refrain,  "Peace  on 
earth  among  men  of  good  will,"  is  the 
song  and  the  desire  of  all  nations. 
In  the  Great  Redeemer's  name.  Amen. 
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THX  JOURNAL 

Mr.  KEanVEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, June  9.  1969.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 


MESaAOE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED  DURING  ADJOURN- 
MENT (H.  DOC.  NO.  91-lM) 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  June  9.  1969.  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  on  June  11,  1969,  received 
a  messace  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

THE  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  a  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitting the  Second  Annual  Report  of 
the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Eco- 
nomic Opportimlty.  Without  objection 
the  message  will  be  printed  In  the 
Rxcoao.  wltliout  being  read,  and  ap- 
iiroprflu^ely  referred. 

The'  message,  together  with  the  ac- 
companying report,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
as  follows: 

To  ttie  Congrat  of  the  United  State* : 
I  transmit  herewith  the  Second  An- 
nual Report  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Economic  Opportunity. 

RiCHAU)   NiZOH. 

Thi  Wiuti  Hottsk,  June  11, 1969. 


MESSAGES   FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED  DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  Jime  9,  1969,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  on  June  11.  1969,  received 
messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  State  siibmltUng  simdry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  received  on  June  11, 
1969,  see  the  end  of  the  proceedings  of 
today.  June  12.  1969.) 


EIXECUnVE  REPORTS  OP  A  COM- 
MITTEE SUBMITTED  DURING 
ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  Jime  9.   1969.  the  following 
favorable  executive  reports  of  nomina- 
tions were  submitted: 
On  June  10.  1909: 

By  Xr.  PniMuoHT,  trom  the  Commltt««  oo 
Foreign  Relations: 

Robert  H.  McBrlde.  of  tbe  DUtrlct  of 
Colxunbla,  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  tbe 
claas  of  career  minister  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  Mexico. 

Richard  Punkhouser.  of  New  Jersey,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1.  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to 
the  Oabon  Republic: 

O.  McMurtrle  Oodley.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  the 
class  of  career  minister,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Laos: 

J.  WlUlam  Mlddendorf  n,  of  Connecticut, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary to  the  Kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands; 

Lane  Dwlnell,  of  New  Hampshire,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development;  and 

Thomas  J.  Houser,  of  lUlnola.  to  be  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Peace  Cope. 


REPORT    OF    A    COMMITTEE    SUB- 
MITTED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  Senate  of  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1969,  the  following  report  of  a 
committee  was  received  aa  Jime  11, 
1969: 

By  Mr.  BTRD  of  Weat  Virginia,  from  the 
Committee  on  Approprlattona,  with  amenrt- 
menta : 

HJl.  11400.  An  act  malting  supplemental 
approprtatlona  for  the  fiscal  year  »ninnf 
June  30.  1900,  and  for  other  purpoaee  (Rept. 
No.  91-338). 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOX78E  RE- 
CEIVED DURING  ADJOURN- 
MENT—ENROLLED JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  June  9,  1969.  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  on  June  11.  1969,  received 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives which  announced  that  the 
S[>ealcer  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  35)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  apiMintment  of  Thomas  J. 
Watson,  Jr..  as  Citizen  Regent  of  the 
Board  of  Regtats  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, and  it  was  signed  by  the  Vice 
President. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED  DURING 
ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  at  June  9.  1969.  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent announced  that  on  Wednesday, 
June  11,  1969,  he  had  signed  the  enrolled 
bill  (H.R.  3480)  for  the  relief  of  the  New 
Bedford  Storage  Warehouse  Co..  which 
had  previously  been  signed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  June  11.  1969.  he  presented  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
enrolled  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  35) 
to  provide  for  the  appointment  of 
Thomas  J.  Watson,  Jr.,  as  Citizen  Re- 
gent of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
MONDAY,  JUNE  16,   1%69 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  business  today,  the  Senate  stand 
in  adjournment  until  Monday,  June  16. 
1969.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tbe  Senate  go 


Into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar, 
commencing  with  "New  Reports." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  nomina- 
tions on  the  Executive  Calendar  will  be 
stated,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 


AMBASSADORS 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nominations  of  Ambasstulors,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Robert  H.  McBrlde.  of  the  District  of  Oo- 
lumbla,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  Mexloo. 

Richard  Funkhouser,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotenti- 
ary of  the  United  State*  of  America  to  the 
Gabon   Republic. 

O.  McMurtrle  Oodley,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Ambassador  I^xtraordlnary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Kingdom  of  Laos. 

J.  William  Mlddendorf  XL  of  Connecticut, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection the  nominations  are  confirmed. 


AGENCY  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Lane  Dwlnell,  of  New 
Hampshire,  to  be  an  Assistant  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  considered  and 
confirmed. 


/ 


PEACE  CORPS 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Thomas  J.  Houser,  of  Illi- 
nois, to  be  Deputy  Director  of  the  Peace 
Corps. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  my  colleague  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy),  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Recoro  a  statement 
by  him  relative  to  the  nomination  of 
Thomas  J.  Houser  to  be  Deputy  Director 
of  the  Peace  Corm. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statkicknt  bt  SENATom  PxacT 

The  nomination  of  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Houser 
to  be  Deputy  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps  is 
now  before  the  Senate.  I  enthusiastically 
recommend  that  the  Senate  confirm  the 
nomination. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  know  Tom 
Houser  for  many  years,  and  I  deeply  believe 
that  he  Is  Just  the  kind  of  man  we  so 
urgently  need  In  public  service  today. 

Mr.  Houser  received  his  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  In  political  science  from  Hanover 
College.  Hanover.  Indiana.  Subsequently,  Ue 
earned  a  law  degree  at  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity Law  School  and  attended  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  School  of  Advanced  Inter- 
national Studies.  As  Commerce  Counsel  for 
the  Burlington  Railroad,  In  Chicago,  he 
gained  widespread  respect  from  the  business 
community  and  tbe  legal  profession  alike. 
He  ha*  been  acUve  In  Illinois  poUtlcal  life, 
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bringing  to  his  work  a  deep  commitment  to 
progressive  and  enlightened  government.  Fol- 
lowing my  election  to  the  Senate,  he  served 
as  my  chief  coxinsel  In  Chicago  for  a  year. 
Now  he  U  prepared  to  relinquish  an  out- 
standing law  practice  in  Chicago  to  serve  the 
Peace  Corps  and  the  Nation. 

The  country  Is  most  fortunate  In  having 
Joseph  Blatchford  as  Director  of  the  Peace 
Corps.  He  needs— and  wants — a  deputy  who  is 
a  competent  aldmlnlstrator  and  a  practical 
Idealist — a  man  who  works  well  with  people 
as  well  as  with  Ideas,  a  man  who  believes  in 
the  program  and  In  the  Director  to  whom 
he  reports.  Thomas  Houser  is  just  such  a 
man.  He  has  won  the  confidence  of  the  Ad- 
ministration; and  I  know  that  In  time,  he 
win  earn  the  confidence  of  Congress  and  of 
the  country. 

So  it  Is  without  reservation  or  qualifica- 
tion that  I  endorse  the  nomination  of  Thomas 
J.  Houser  to  be  Deputy  Director  of  the  Peace 
Corps. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  considered  and 
confirmed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  these  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  resume  the  consideration 
of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


PROTECTION  OP  DISABILITy  EVAL- 
UATION IN  EFFECT  FOR  20  OR 
MORE  YEARS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  208,  H.R.  4622. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (HJl.  4622)  to  amend  section  110  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  insure 
preservation  of  all  disability  compensa- 
tion evaluations  in  effect  for  20  or  more 
years. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bUl? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-219).  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
biU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Explanation  or  Biu. 
By  law,  compensation  Is  paid  to  veterans 
who  suffer  disabling  conditions  as  a  result  of 
military  service.  As  the  name  Implies,  the 
purpose  of  the  payments  Is  to  compensate 
the  veteran  for  the  average  economic  loss  re- 
sulting from  the  disease  or  Injury  sustained 
during  his  military  service.  Thus  compensa- 
tion payments  are  based  not  on  need,  but  on 
the  degree  of  disability  of  the  veteran.  On  the 
basis  of  a  medical  evaluation,  the  veteran's 


disability  Is  rated  between  10  percent  and  100 
percent  (total  disability).  Under  present  law, 
monthly  compensation  rates  for  disabilities 
Incurred  In  time  of  war  range  from  $23  for 
veterans  with  a  10-percent  disabling  condi- 
tion to  S400  for  totally  disabled  veterans. 
Higher  compensation  payments  are  au- 
thorized for  certain  very  serious  disabilities; 
for  example,  a  blind  veteran  requiring  reg- 
ular aid  and  attendance  receives  $550  In 
monthly  compensation. 

The  law  also  provides  for  additional  com- 
pensation payments  for  the  loss  or  loss  of  use 
of  certain  specified  limbs  or  organs.  For  ex- 
ample, a  veteran  who  lost  an  arm  In  wartime 
military  service  would  receive  $47  monthly  In 
addition  to  his  basic  disability  compensation. 

In  1954,  the  Congress  enacted  a  law  (Pub- 
lic Law  311,  83d  Congress)  which  guaranteed 
that  a  veteran  rated  as  totally  disabled  for  20 
or  more  years  could  not  have  this  rating  re- 
duced thereafter  unless  fraud  could  be 
shown. 

Ten  years  later,  another  law  was  enacted 
(Public  Law  88-445)  which  prevented  the  re- 
duction of  any  disability  rating  of  10  to  90 
percent  which  had  been  in  effect  for  20  or 
more  years. 

Because  the  law  speaks  of  preserving  the 
"percentage"  of  disability,  however,  the  high- 
er payments  to  totally  disabled  veterans  and 
the  additional  comp>ensatlon  payments  for  a 
specific  anatomical  loss  or  loss  of  use  are  not 
presently  Included  with  the  guarantee  pro- 
vision. Thus;  for  example,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration could  decide  that  a  $47  award 
for  loss  of  use  of  a  foot,  even  though  received 
for  more  than  20  years,  was  no  longer  payable 
because  the  foot  was  now  usable. 

This  bill,  which  the  Committee  on  Finance 
approves,  without  amendment,  would  pre- 
serve higher  or  additional  compensation  pay- 
ments received  for  20  or  more  years  In  the 
same  way  as  disability  ratings  are  preserved 
under  present  law. 

Itie  cost  of  the  bill  Is  nominal. 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

TTie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CASE  OP  THE  SECRET  CHART 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier this  week  the  distinguished  Junior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  and  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Colorado 
expressed  disagreement  with  my  belief 
that  the  publication  of  a  certain  classi- 
fied chart  presented  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment to  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
letting  the  public  make  up  its  own  mind 
about  this  costly  new  venture  into  na- 
tional defense  weaponry. 

Because  there  is  this  difference,  and 
because  much  of  the  information  con- 
tained on  the  chart  is  already  a  matter 
of  public  record,  I  would  again  urge  that 
this  chart  be  made  public. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial on  this  subject,  published  In  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  last  Sunday, 
June  8,  entitled,  "Case  of  the  Secret 
crhart."  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Case  or  the  Secret  Chart 

Senator  Symington  carries  exceptional 
weight  in  the  ABM  debate  because  he  knows 
the  thickets  of  the  Pentagon  bureaucracy, 
and  the  behavior  of  Its  bureaucrats,  so  well. 
Drawing  upon  that  Intimate  acquaintance, 
he  has  hurled  another  deadly  harpoon  at  the 
case  for  deploying  Safeguard  by  challenging 
the  Pentagon  to  publish  a  "classified"  chart 
which  It  has  been  using  to  bolster  Its  argu- 
ment. If  the  chart  Is  exposed  to  public  view, 
he  says,  the  argument  will  be  over,  for  every- 
one can  then  see  that  Safeguard  will  not  ac- 
complish Its  alleged  mission  of  "protecting 
our  Minuteman  deterrent." 

As  could  have  been  predicted,  the  Senator's 
Initiative  soon  brought  out  from  others 
enough  unofficial  information  about  the 
classified  chart  to  permit  deductions  about 
It.  Evidently  Its  purpose  Is  to  show  that  if 
the  Soviets  continue  building  their  SS-9  mis- 
siles at  the  present  rate,  and  If  we  now  Im- 
mediately deploy  Safeguard,  then  at  a  cer- 
tain point  In  1975,  assuming  a  Soviet  attack 
on  our  Minuteman,  the  antimissile  system 
will  protect  enough  MInutemen  to  permit  a 
retaliatory  blow.  Ergo,  the  deterrent  will  be 
protected. 

But  reportedly  the  chart  also  shows  some- 
thing else.  It  shows  that  If  the  Soviets  with- 
hold their  attack  in  mid-1975,  but  go  on 
building  SS-9S  Instead;  then  within  a  few 
months  they  will  have  the  capacity  to  satu- 
rate Safeguard  defenses  so  thoroughly  that 
our  Minuteman  deterrent  will  tiot  be  pro- 
tected. In  other  words,  even  If  the  intricate 
electronics  of  Safeguard  work  to  perfection, 
which  many  qualified  sclentUts  doubt,  the 
system  would  afford  only  a  few  months'  "pro- 
tection" from  a  nuclear  attack. 

Of  course  everybody  knows  what  the  script 
calls  for.  Long  before  mld-1975,  the  Pentagon 
would  undoubtedly  go  to  Congress  with  the 
alarming  news  of  a  forthcoming  Safeguard 
gap,  and  the  public  would  be  told  that  na- 
tional security  Imperatively  demanded  an 
enormous  expansion  of  the  antimissile  sys- 
tem. This  Is,  quite  obviously,  the  true  mission 
of  Safeguard — to  serve  as  the  first  stage  of  an 
unlimited  escalation  of  the  nuclear  arms 
race,  guaranteeing  Juicy  contracts  and  mili- 
tary proliferation  and  cold  war  psychosis  far 
Into  the  future. 

The  Pentagon  has  long  been  accustomed  to 
scaring  Congress  and  the  public  Into  provid- 
ing unlimited  weaponry  funds  by  darkly 
referring  to  horrendous  military  secrets  which 
cannot  be  told.  Senator  Symington  deserves 
the  public's  thanks  for  putting  a  neat,  round 
hole  in  these  tactics  as  applied  to  the  ABM. 
If  Safeguard  cannot  be  Justified  on  the  basis 
of  public  Information  and  common  sense,  it 
cannot  be  Justified  at  all. 


NATIONAL  COMMITMENTS— 
SENATE  RESOLUTION  85 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  speak  briefly  in  support  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  85. 

After  studying  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  Senate  should  reassert 
its  constitutional  duties  in  regard  to  the 
"national  commitments"  of  this  coim- 
try. 

It  has  only  been  in  this  century  that 
the  role  of  the  Senate  in  making  com- 
mitments involving  our  Armed  Forces 
has  become  obscure. 

During  the  period  from  1789  to  1900 
there  was  no  question  that  article  I  of 
the  Constitution  vested  the  warmaking 
power  with  Congress.  The  President  was 
simply  the  director  of  our  Armed  Forces 
with  the  power  and  authority  to  com- 
mit our  forces  in  defense  of  the  United 
States  in  the  event  of  a  sudden  attack. 
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There  was  eqiully  no  question  that. 
although  the  President  was  given  the 
power  In  article  n  of  the  Constitution 
to  make  treaties,  his  action  required  the 
consent  of  the  Senate.  Since  then,  con- 
siderable confusion  has  arisen  in  regard 
to  the  respective  roles  of  Congress  and 
the  President  In  making  commitments 
with  foreign  countries. 

While  Senate  Resolution  85  will  not 
have  the  force  and  effect  of  law.  It  will 
serve  very  useful  purposes.  First,  it  will 
make  It  clear  to  the  President  that  the 
Senate  will  expect  to  exercise  the  author- 
ity given  to  it  under  article  I.  Second,  It 
will  place  all  foreign  cotui  tries  on  no- 
tice that  any  commitment  not  passed 
upon  by  the  Senate,  may  well  have  no 
binding  force. 

The  resolution  is  nonpartisan — hav- 
ing been  approved  by  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  by  a  vote  of  11  to  1 — 
and  is  not  aimed  at  any  particular  ad- 
ministration, past  or  present. 
.  Wh^  an  executive  commitment  seeks 
to  obUgate  this  Nation,  such  a  commit- 
ment should  be  submitted  regularly  for 
Senate  or  congressional  approval,  as  the 
case  may  be,  before  it  becomes  binding 
and  effective.  Otherwise,  our  system  of 
checks  and  balances,  written  into  the 
Constitution  is  not  being  allowed  to  func- 
tion as  Intended. 


OHIO  COLLEGE  LEADS  THE  WAY 

Mr.  TOUNO  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
college  students  demonstrating  peace- 
ably or  violently,  complaining  against 
archaic  policies,  denouncing  the  estab- 
lishment governed  by  trustees,  who  were 
graduates  20.  30.  tmd  40  years  ago.  and 
demanding  that  college  courses  which 
have  not  been  changed  in  more  than  20 
years  be  brought  up  to  date,  have  a 
point.  In  fact,  it  is  becoming  crystal  clear 
to  any  thoughtful  person  searching  for 
answers  that  university  trustees  amd  stu- 
dents have  become  further  apart  in  the 
past  20  years.  There  is  real  reason  for 
r  demonstrations  by  college  students.  The 
t  old  order,  or  establishment,  must  accept 
change  voluntarily  else  it  may  be  changed 
violently. 

Very  definitely.  I  do  not  condone  vio- 
lence. I  favor  Immediate  expulsion  and 
arrest  of  all  campus  demonstrators  who 
resort  to  violence.  Those  belligerent  gun- 
toting  Cornell  "students"  should  have 
been  expelled  forthwith.  Also,  they  should 
have  been  arrested  for  disorderly  con- 
duct and  threatening  violence.  I  agree 
with  Father  Hesburgh.  president  of  Notre 
Dame  University.  He  said: 

Any  group  that  substitutes  force  for  ra- 
tional persuasion,  be  It  violent  or  non-vio- 
lent, will  be  given  fifteen  minutes  of  medi- 
tation to  cease  and  desist  ...  if  there  Is  not 
then  within  five  minutes  a  movement  to  cease 
and  desist,  students  will  be  notified  of  ex- 
pulsion from  this  community  and  the  law 
will  deal  with  them  as  non-students. 

We  must,  however,  have  complete  sym- 
pathy with  the  views  of  the  majority  of 
students  who  know  that  the  colleges  and 
universities  of  this  coimtry  have  not  kept 
pace  with  the  times  In  this  fast-moving 
space  age  of  change  and  challenge.  The 
establishment  should  realize  that  as 
Washington  Irving  wrote: 

Change  Is  Inevitable  and  brln^  with  It  a 
■urprUlng  amount  of  relief. 


Unfortunately,  three  of  five  trustees  in 
the  Nation  believe  that  speakers  invited 
to  addreia  their  students  should  be 
screened  before  being  allowed  on  the 
campus.  A  majority  even  believe  that  all 
faculty  members  should  be  required  to 
swear  to  a  loyalty  oath  as  a  condition  for 
employment  as  instructor  or  professor. 
This,  despite  the  fact  that  no  Member  of 
the  UJB.  Congress  Is  required  to  swear 
to  such  an  oath. 

Peculiarly  also,  nearly  a  majority  of 
present  college  trustees  state  that  college 
students  demonstrating  against  any  pro- 
fessor or  against  university  policy  should 
be  disciplined  or  exi>elled  even  though 
such  demonstration  is  entirely  nonvio- 
lent. Such  trustees  would  do  well  to  re- 
read the  BlU  of  Rights  to  the  ConsUtu- 
tlon  of  our  country. 

The  facts  are  that  only  a  very  few.  pos- 
sibly 2  percent,  of  the  trustees  of  Ameri- 
can universities  have  read  any  books  or 
Journals  on  higher  education.  It  has  been 
the  rule  of  the  establishment  in  the  past 
Uiat  there  has  been  no  mutual  discussion 
and  determination  between  students, 
trustees  and  faculty  members  on  goals 
and  purposes. 

I  propose  that  in  every  college  in  our 
country  some  Junior  and  senior  students 
and  faculty  members  should  be  selected 
to  membership  of  boards  of  trustees  to 
help  govern  their  own  universities. 

I  ha,vt  made  that  i»^>po6al  in  my  State 
of  Ohio  and  I  have  made  speeches  in  the 
Senate  for  more  than  6  weeks  in  that 
connection.  I  am  very  pleased  to  note 
that  Prlnoet<Mi  University  has  followed 
the  suggestion  and  has  elected  two  stu- 
dents to  serve  on  its  board  of  trustees. 

Now  a  small  college  in  Ohio  leads  the 
way.  Moet  universities  in  our  country 
have  not  basically  changed  their  policies 
and  their  courses  of  study  at  any  time 
in  the  last  generation.  Unfortunately, 
this  is  the  result  of  colleges  and  univer- 
sities being  run  by  trustees  who  are 
highly  respected,  but  moet  of  whom  are 
millionaires  selected  because  they  and 
their  wealtliy  friends  can  contribute 
financially  to  the  universities  of  which 
they  are  trustees.  They  suffer  no  pain 
from  these  tax  deductions.  Historic 
Hiram  College  will  introduce  in  Septem- 
ber a  major  yearlong  course,  "Twentieth 
Century  and  Its  Roots."  as  a  require- 
ment for  all  freshmen  We  have  reason 
to  be  proud  that  this  Ohio  college  is  the 
first  in  the  Nation  to  produce  an  answer 
to  student  demands  for  more  meaning- 
ful modem  education.  Hiram  College  of- 
ficials have  already  arranged  for  nation- 
ally known  experts  to  meet  with  students 
and  discuss  current  topics  such  as  stu- 
dent alienation,  poverty,  civil  liberties, 
pollution,  and  prevalent  confusion  over 
moral  values.  In  this  course,  filmed  In- 
terviews with  Malcolm  X.  James  Bald- 
win, and  the  late  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr.,  will  be  shown  and  discussed. 
Were  President  Oarfield.  a  famed  Hiram 
alumnus,  alive  today,  he  would  no  doubt 
rejoice  that  other  university  presidents, 
including  Stanford  of  California,  have 
written  Hiram  authorities  expressing  in- 
terest in  this  program.  Also.  Hiram  fac- 
ulty members  are  giving  serious  nxisid- 
eratlon  to  offering  an  additional  impor- 
tant major  study  course — "History  of 
Blacks  in  America — Their  Achievements 
and  Influence  From  Colonial  Times  to 


Today."  Hiram's  program  will  surely  be 
copied  in  colleges  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

I  extend  my  congratulations  and 
thanks  to  the  administrators,  faculty 
members,  and  students  of  Hiram  College. 
Paraphrasing  the  famed  words  of  Daniel 
Webster: 

It  Is.  sir.  as  I  have  said,  a  small  college  and 
yet  there  are  those  who  love  It. 


SOUTH  VIETNAM 


Mr.  BIATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
long  advocate  of  a  political  settlement 
in  South  Vietnam,  acceptable  to  the 
widest  possible  range  of  South  Viet- 
namese opinion.  I  was  dismayed  by  the 
statements  of  President  Thieu  on  his 
arrival  in  Saigon.  Even  before  the  after- 
glow of  the  Midway  Conference  had 
died  away,  Thieu  has  threatened  his 
non-Communist  opposition,  specifically 
including  political  leaders,  legislators, 
and  intellectuals,  with  "severe  punish- 
ment" if  they  so  much  as  discuss 
broader  alternatives  to  his  own  leader- 
ship. 

This  approach  is  reprehensible.  Thieu 
should  understand.  Congress  should  ad- 
vise him  and  the  President  should  insist 
he  recognize,  that  the  American  people 
deplore  his  attempts  to  muzzle  political 
opposition  on  the  crucial  question  of  a 
"coalition,"  "reconclliatory,"  or  "tran- 
sitional" government  in  his  divided 
country. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say,  parentheti- 
cally, that  those  adjectives  are  the  ad- 
jectives of  President  Thieu  and  not  my 
own. 

I  am  well  aware  that  people  who  hold 
an  official  position  in  one  government 
ordinarily  must  exercise  the  greatest  tact 
and  caution  in  criticizing  officials  in  an- 
other government.  But  these  circum- 
stances are  not  normal.  The  hostile 
forces,  military  and  paramilitary, 
which  confront  our  arms  In  Vietnam  are 
predominantly  South  Vietnamese  and 
their  numbers  are  increasing.  When 
President  Thieu  asks  us  to  continue  mil- 
itary participation  in  a  struggle  against 
forces  predominantly  his  own  country- 
men. I  think  he  must  grant  us  some  lati- 
tude to  consider  the  impact  of  our  mili- 
tary intervention  on  political  prospects 
in  his  country.  President  Thieu  cannot 
be  allowed  to  regard  U.S.  soldiers  as  ex- 
terminators called  in  to  eradicate  his  po- 
litical opposition. 

For  American  goals  in  Vietnam  are 
radically  inconsistent  with  such  an  ap- 
proach. We  are  fighting  at  enormous  hu- 
man and  monetary  expense  to  buy  time 
precisely  in  order  to  achieve  a  political 
settlement  acceptable  to  the  followers  of 
these  non-Communist  leaders  who  to- 
gether received  a  majority  in  the  elec- 
tions and  are  now  either  imprisoned  or 
intimidated  by  the  present  regime. 

It  is  up  to  Thieu  to  take  every  pos- 
sible step  to  make  such  a  settlement  fea- 
sible, and  we  expect  him  to  do  that  as  the 
price  for  our  continued  support  of  bis 
government.  Many  of  these  non-Commu- 
nist political  le«ulers  in  fact  might  make 
important  contributions  to  political  unity 
if  given  an  opportunity  to  exercise  their 
leadership  and  even  their  minimum  con- 
stitutional rights.  We  are  fast  approach- 
ing the  time  when  a  democratic  assem- 
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bly  of  non-Communist  South  Vietnam- 
ese leaders  could  only  take  place  in  Jail. 

Of  course  it  is  possible  that  President 
Til  leu  is  correct  in  his  view  of  the  pre- 
requisites of  his  continued  rule.  But  since 
his  conception  is  Inconsistent  with  a 
democratic  political  settlement,  it  must 
not  be  allowed  to  prevail  even  if  an  end 
to  widespread  repression  also  means  an 
end  to  the  Thieu  regime. 

A  democratic  political  process  by  defi- 
nition is,  to  some  extent,  unpredictable 
and  thus,  to  some  extent,  hazardous.  The 
risks  of  continued  war,  however,  far  ex- 
ceed the  risks  of  the  free  political  activ- 
ity among  non-Communist  South  Viet- 
namese that  is  indispensable  to  a  broadly 
based  political  settlement. 


I 
RAILROAD  PASSENGER  SERVICE 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, there  was  published  in  the  New 
Yorker  magazine  an  article  dealing  with 
railroading.  It  was  entitled  "Mr.  Frimbo 
on  the  Metroliner." 

The  article  was  written  in  a  rather 
light  manner  but  I  feel  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  substance  in  It  and  some 
very  good  suggestions.  I,  for  one,  regret 
very  much  the  deterioration  in  railroad 
passenger  service.  I  wish  that  we  could 
develop  a  program  whereby  good,  ade- 
quate railway  passenger  transportation 
wotUd  return  for  the  benefit  of  towns  and 
cities  throughout  the  country  and,  I  may 
add,  for  the  benefit  of  the  traveliiig  pub- 
lic who  would  like  so  much  to  have  good 
passenger  service  on  the  railroads. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  Eutide  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ifa.  FancBo  on  ths  MnrnouNxs 

We  spent  a  delightful  day  last  week  travel- 
ing to  and  from  Washington,  D.C.,  on  the 
Penn  Central's  new  non-stop,  high-speed 
train  In  the  company  of  our  old  friend  Er- 
nest M.  Frimbo,  the  world's  leading  railroad 
buff.  We  met  Mr.  Prlmbo.  by  prearrange- 
ment.  at  Penn  Station  at  a  quarter  to  seven 
In  the  morning,  and  he  greeted  us  with  his 
usual  booming  "Hello."  adding  "My.  It's  good 
to  see  you.  Haven't  caught  sight  of  you 
since— Let's  see,  must  have  been  my  two- 
mllllonth  mUe.  Well,  It's  up  to  two  million 
eighty-two  thousand  three  hundred  and 
ninety-five  miles  now,  and  well  add  fotir 
hundred  and  fifty  today.  You  are  going  to 
enjoy  today's  Jaunt.  The  Metroliner.  which 
Is  what  the  Penn  Central  calls  this  new  high- 
speed train.  Is  the  first  forward  step  taken  by 
any  form  of  fransportatlon  In  this  country 
In  donkey's  years."  Mr.  Prlmbo  was  wearing 
a  tweed  suit  from  Bernard  Weatherlll  in  two 
hues  of  gray,  a  pink  button-down  shirt,  and 
a  stripy  tie.  On  his  head  was  his  familiar 
black  homburg,  and  he  was  carrying,  out  of 
pure  devilment,  a  maroon  Qantas  Airways 
bag.  He  looked  fit.  We  said  hello  as  soon  as 
we  were  able,  and  he  told  us  that  It  time  to 
ge  going.  "The  train  leaves  at  seven-ten.  but 
I  wanted  you  here  a  few  minutes  early,  so 
you  could  get  a  good  look  at  her."  he  said. 

We  followed  Mr.  Prlmbo  down  a  flight  of 
stairs  and  gaaed.  with  him.  at  a  sleek  and 
slightly  convex  six-car  stainless-steel  train 
that  was  humming  qiiietly  on  Track  12. 
"Four  coaches  and  two  parlor  cars."  Mr. 
Prlmbo  said  proudly.  "Built  In  two-car 
units,  and  there's  no  locomotive.  Each  unit 
Is  really  Its  own  locomotive.  For  a  faster  get- 
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away.  The  rounded  shape  is  called  'tumble 
home'  by  designers.  Kach  of  the  ooachee  has 
a  snack  bar  in  the  middle,  and  the  seats,  as 
In  every  ordinary  coach,  are  four  abreast, 
with  an  aisle  down  the  middle.  On  an  air- 
plane, they  call  four  abreast  First  Class. 
Huh  I  The  parlor  cars  on  the  Metroliner  have 
one  seat  on  each  side  of  the  aisle.  That's 
what  I  call  First  Class.  Each  of  the  parlor 
cars  also  has  a  small  kitchen  at  one  end, 
and  for  that  reason  the  train  crews  call  them 
galley  cars.  The  Penn  Central  people  don't 
call  them  parlor  cars,  either,  by  the  way. 
They  call  them  club  cars — or,  to  be  precise, 
In  the  present  Instance,  Metroclub  cars. 

"That's  an  Idea  they  borrowed  from  the 
Canadian  National  Railways.  The  people  up 
there  decided  that  'club'  sounds  more  modern 
and  more  tony.  You  know — "I  belong  to  an 
exclusive  club.'  They  thought  'parlor'  sounded 
Victorian  and  fusty.  Of  course,  I  myself 
have  spent  many  an  enjoyable  hour  In  par- 
lors. And  many  an  enjoyable  hour  In  clubs, 
too,  for  that  matter." 

Mr.  Frimbo  went  aboard  one  of  the  parlor 
cars,  and  we  followed  him.  He  called  out  a 
g^od  morning  to  a  porter,  and  the  porter 
said,  "Good  morning  to  you,  Mr.  Frimbo. 
Glad  to  have  you  aboard,  sir.  We'll  be  serving 
breakfast  soon." 

"Good,"  Mr.  Frimbo  said. 

We  found  our  seats — Nos.  24  and  26.  They 
were  salmon  wing  chairs,  with  the  wings 
slightly  raked,  and  they  had  pea-g:reen  i>aper 
antimacassars  on  them.  We  sat  down,  and 
agreed  that  our  chairs  were  very  comfortable. 
"This  Is  the  first  high-speed  train  to  be  built 
by  someone  who  knows  how  to  build  rail- 
road cars,"  Mr.  Frimbo  remarked.  "They  had 
some  models  nm  up  by  people  who  built 
buses,  and  they  put  In — What  do  you  think? 
Plastic  seats.  It  was  awful.  The  Penn  Cen- 
tral people,  be  it  said,  have  gone  about  this 
in  the  right  way." 

It  was  now  seven-ten,  and,  right  on  the 
dot,  and  very  smoothly,  the  Metroliner  began 
to  move  out  of  the  station.  A  voice  said  "Good 
morning,  ladles  and.  gentlemen"  over  a  loud- 
speaker, and  wished  us  a  pleasant  trip.  The 
voice  was  replaced  by  soft  mtislc,  which 
wobbled  slightly  as  the  train  picked  up 
speed.  Mr.  Frimbo  caught  our  glance.  ''I  know. 
I  know."  he  said.  "Just  like  the  airlines.  Oh, 
well,  people  probably  wouldn't  feel  com- 
fortable without  It  these  days.  Youll  find  it 
Isn't  obtrusive.  This  is  my  sixth  trip  on  a 
Metroliner.  and  it  hasn't  been  late  yet.  One 
day,  we  icere  six  minutes  late  out  of  Phllly, 
any  everyone  said,  "There  we  go,'  but  we  were 
two  minutes  early  into  New  York.  We  had 
made  up  eight  minutes." 

llie  train  passed  through  Newark  at  that 
moment,  exactly  on  schedule,  and  Mr.  Prlmbo 
started  counting  heads  in  the  two  parlor 
cars.  Both  were  nearly  full.  "The  Metrolin- 
ers  are  doing  a  rocketing  good  business,  and 
I'm  very  pleased."  he  said.  "All  In  all.  it's  a 
damn  good  train,  and  two  hours  and  tlilrty 
minutes  from  New  York  to  Washington  is  a 
speed  to  be  proud  of.  The  first  time  I  rode 
a  Metroliner.  the  run  took  just  a  minute  less 
than  three  hours.  When  I  worked  In  the 
Pentagon,  in  the  Transportation  Corps,  back 
m  the  Second  World  War.  I  used  to  come  up 
to  New  York  on  the  Advance  Congressional 
Limited.  It  ran  out  of  Washington  Friday 
afternoons,  and  made  one  stop— at  Newark, 
where  It  did  not  pick  tip  passengers.  That 
train  carried  ten  of  the  heavy  old  ninety-ton 
parlor  cars  and  a  nlnety-five-ton  diner,  and 
It  was  scheduled  to  arrive  In  three  hours  and 
fifteen  minutes.  One  glorious  day.  we  made 
It  in  three  hours  and  ten  minutes.  So,  despite 
all  the  streamllnlfig  and  yelping,  the  Metro- 
liner had  cut  eleven  minutes  off  the  run  in 
tewnty-flve  years.  Today's  run — two  and  a 
half  hours — ^Is  all  right,  though.  But  that 
Turbotrain  to  Boston — running  on  the  sched- 
ule of  the  Merchants  Limited  of  twenty  years 
ago.  and  not  even  going  into  South  Station!" 

The  porter  now  appeared  with  two  small 


trays,  which  he  placed  on  two  small  tables 
by  the  sides  of  our  seats,  and  Mr.  Frimbo 
paused  to  eat  breakfast.  Our  breakfast  con- 
sisted of  a  dish  of  orange  slices,  a  plate  of 
corned-beef  hash  with  grilled  tomato,  a  piece 
of  Danish  pastry  and  a  croissant,  and  a  pat 
of  butter,  a  jar  of  preserves,  and  a  cup  of 
coffee.  We  noticed  that  the  porter  had 
brought  Mr.  Frimbo  a  glass  of  iced  tea.  in- 
stead of  coffee,  without  his  having  asked  for 
It.  Mr.  FYlmbo  always  starts  the  day  with  a 
glass  of  iced  tea. 

After  breakfast,  we  leaned  back  on  our 
pea-green  antimacassar  and  asked  Mr.  Frimbo 
If  be  didn't  think  that  transportation  In  the 
United  States  was  improving.  When  he  didn't 
reply,  we  looked  at  him  and  saw  that  he  was 
sitting  with  his  head  propped  on  one  arm, 
staring  out  the  window  at  New  Jersey.  We  re- 
peated our  question,  thinking  that  perhaps 
he  hadn't  heard  It.  and  he  looked  at  us.  "I 
heard  you."  he  said.  "That's  a  good  question. 
I  guess,  and  I  was  Just  thinking  up  the  best 
answer  to  it.  Yes  and  mostly  no  is  the  right 
answer.  I  think.  The  Metrollners  are  what  we 
need,  and  If  they  have  one  every  hour,  as  they 
keep  saying  they're  going  to.  things  will  be 
moving  in  the  right  direction,  but  the  truth 
of  it  is  that  transportation  in  this  country  is 
in  one  hell  of  a  mess.  I'm  not  talking  just 
about  the  railroads  this  time,  either. 

"You've  heard  me  often  enough  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  chicanery  of  railroads.  It^s-theST^ 
airlines  and  bus  companies  too.  But  I'll  start  '' 
with  the  railroads,  as  usual.  In  the  first  place, 
the  railroads  are  bard-pressed,  to  give  them 
their  due.  When  an  airline  wants  a  new  ter- 
minal. It  gets  the  government  to  build  it. 
and  the  men  who  run  It  are  aU  government 
employees.  When  a  bus  company  wants  a 
new  stop.  It  approaches  the  proprietor  of  a 
local  hotel  and  tells  him,  'We'll  give  you  five 
per  cent  of  the  revenue  we  make  on  our 
ticket  sales  if  we  can  tise  your  hotel  as  a 
depot.'  A  railroad,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  ex- 
pected to  build  Its  own  station,  staff  it, 
and  pay  real-estate  taxes  on  it.  It  doesn't 
make  sense,  does  It?  You  and  I  would  both 
do  very  well  if  we  were  tax-exempt,  like 
the  airports.  The  railroads  would  do  very 
well  if  all  the  signalmen  were  paid  by  the 
government,  like  the  air-control  staff.  Of 
course,  there  are — Well,  I  won't  call  them 
rascals  but  people  in  the  railroad  business 
who  would  just  as  soon  forget  their  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  public,  cut  out  passen- 
ger service  altogether,  and  go  into  the  real- 
eetate  and  hotel  business.  Some  of  the  rail- 
roads are  already  part  of  these  giant  new  con- 
glomerates, and  are  doing  just  that.  There 
are  even  some  people  in  the  Penn  Central 
hierarchy  who  are  nauseated  by  the  smell 
of  success  of  the  Metrollners.  People  like 
that  are  responsible  for  the  fact  that  you 
can't  get  a  train  out  of  New  York  for  Hart- 
ford on  a  weekday  after  6:05  p.m.  Imagine! 
A  town  the  size  of  Hartford,  one  hundred 
and  nine  miles  from  New  York  City,  and 
you  can't  take  a  train  to  it  after  6:05  p.m.! 
This  is  curfew  transportation.  It's  back  in 
the  nineteenth  century." 

"But  how  do  they  get  rid  of  passenger 
trains?"  we  asked.  "Doesn't  public  necessity 
count  for  anything?" 

"I'll  give  you  a  primer,"  said  Mr.  Frimbo. 
"You  have  a  fast  train  from  New  York  City 
to  upstate  New  York  at  half  past  foiu-  in  the 
afternoon.  You  push  its  departure  time  up  to 
two  o'clock,  and  business  falls  off  so  fast 
that  you  can  ask  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  permission  to  take  it  off. 
You  schedule  a  train  to  arrive  In  Chicago 
an  hour  and  a  half  later  than  it  used  to, 
thereby  missing  a  dozen  g;ood  connections. 
You  take  off  the  dining  cars — that's  the  Perm 
Central's  favorite  stunt — and  make  the 
travellers  pay  as  much  for  a  couple  of  sand- 
wiches as  they  used  to  pay  for  lunch.  The 
Pennsylvania  wasn't  so  bad,  but  then  after 
the  merger  the  New  York  Central  men  moved 
into  the  hierarchy.  Now  the  trains  are  later 
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than  ever,  dirtier  than  ever,  !««■  air-condl- 
tloncd  th*n  ever,  and  more  expensive  than 
ever.  The  poor  customers  of  the  New  Haven  I 
It  can  coat  you  up  to  twenty  per  cent  more 
to  nde  the  coaches  on  what  few  New  Haven 
trains  are  left,  the  parlor -car  fares  have  gone 
up  twenty-flve  per  cent,  and  now  they  want 
to  end  the  service  at  the  Route  138  station,  a 
dosen  miles  this  side  of  Boston  The  argu- 
ment Is  that  in  five  or  six  years  there  will  be 
a  rapid-transit  line  from  Boston  out  to  Route 
128  So  the  passengers  can  get  off  there  and 
wait  five  or  six  years.  The  same  sort  of 
scheme  Is  on  the  books  for  Washington.  Those 
scoundrels  are  such  . 

We  observed  a  growing  empurplement  of 
Mr.  Frlmbo's  countenance,  and  we  sought  to 
divert  him.  Remembering  that  be  bad  per- 
suaded us  to  make  the  final  run  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  Limited,  a  yetu'  ago  last 
December,  we  asked  him  whether  he  had  a 
mm  favorite  means  of  conveyance. 

"Ill  be  riding  the  Century  again  in  a 
couple  of  weeks,"  he  said,  subsiding. 

We  goggled. 

"Oh,"  Mr.  Frlmbo  said,  "the  Penn  Central 
sold  It  ail,  and  a  lot  of  other  cars  besides,  to 
tltf  Nat^o^aJ  of  Mexico,  and  now  It  runs  every 
night — and  all-Pullman,  too.  the  way  it  used 
to  be — 'from  Mexico  City  to  Guadalajara, 
only  It's  called  El  Tapatlo  now.  A  great 
train!  At  ten  at  night,  the  diner  Is  so  full 
of  happy  customers  th*t  you  have  to  be 
a  regular  rider  to  get  a  table.  It's  Mexico's 
most  popular  night  club,  you  might  say. 
When  I  see  people  standing  up  on  Penn  Cen- 
tral trains,  I  ask  an  official  I  know  why  peo- 
ple have  to  stand  all  the  time.  'Shortage  of 
equipment,'  he  sa3rs.  'Why  don't  you  buy 
some  of  that  stuff  back  from  Mexico,  then?' 
I  ask.  and  he  pretends  that  he  doesn't  know 
what  I  am  talking  about." 

Mr.  Prlmbo  shifted  In  his  seat.  "But  now 
let's  take  the  other  forms  of  his  public  trans- 
portation In  this  country."  he  said.  "liSt's 
talk  about  all  those  towns  with  one  train 
and  one  bus  a  day— or  none  at  all.  What  hap- 
pens Is  that  the  railroads  give  up  when  the 
airlines  move  In.  and  then  the  airlines  dis- 
continue. I  can  tell  you  a  horror  tale  or  two. 
I  remember  flying  to  Orand  Porks.  North  Da- 
kota, one  nl^t  some  years  ago — there  was 
no  suitable  train — and  asking  the  stewardess 
about  bus  service  from  the  airport.  'Ota, 
there  Isn't  any  bus  service,  sir.'  she  said.  I 
asked  about  taxi  service.  'Oh.  there  Isn't  any 
taxi  service,  sir,'  she  said.  I  asked  her  what  I 
was  supposed  to  do  to  get  Into  town.  'Oh.  well, 
sir,'  she  said,  'you  could  talk  to  the  airport 
manager,  and  he  might  be  able  to  persuade 
someone  to  drive  you.'  Of  course,  you  can 
always  fall  back  on  the  rent-a-car,  but  not 
at  that  hour  of  the  night.  And  buses!  I  was 
stuck  In  Aberdeen,  South  Dakota  once,  and 
the  only  thing  for  me  to  do  was  to  catch  the 
through  bus  from  Seattle  to  Chicago.  It  got 
to  Aberdeen  six  and  a  half  hours  late.  Those 
are  jtist  examples  that  spring  to  mind.  Every- 
thing that  can  be  done  In  this  country  Is 
being  done  to  force  people  to  get  on  the  hlgta- 
ways.  And  where  will  they  all  be  when  we 
have  weather  like  the  weather  we  had  this 
past  winter?  Buses  and  airlines  are  fine, 
but  In  proportion.  I  fly  to  the  Coast  my- 
self. No  one  would  take  the  train  nowadays, 
except  on  holiday.  But  once  you  get  rid 
of  the  trains.  Just  where  are  you  in  a  bad 
snowstorm?  Buses  simply  quit:  the  airlines 
are  helpless.  Only  the  train  limps  through. 
There  was  hardly  a  day  last  January  and  Feb- 
ruary when  there  wasnt  something  wrong 
with  at  least  one  airport  In  New  York,  Balti- 
more, Washington.  Philadelphia,  or  Hartford. 
Ninety  per  cent  of  all  Inter-clty  traffic  Is 
already  In  private  cars.  But  what's  the  an- 
swer? Get  rid  of  the  trains?  The  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board  said  that  last 
year  flfty-flve  thousand  people  were  killed 
on  the    highways,    and    nine    million    nine 


hundred  and  thirty  thousand  were  Injured; 
the  amount  of  money  lost  In  highway  acci- 
dents was  three  and  a  half  billion  dollars. 
Three  *nd  m  half  billion  dollaral  And  that 
doesn't  Include  Job  loss  or  boepltallaatlon. 
There  Isnt  a  country  In  the  world  whose 
transportation  Is  as  disorganised  as  ours.  If 
that  three  and  a  half  billion  were  spent  on 
transportation,  maybe  we  could  approach  the 
standards  of  civilisation." 

Mr.  Prlmbo  glanced  out  the  window.  "The 
crews  call  this  stretch  of  track,  between  Wll- 
nUngton  and  Baltimore,  the  race  track,"  he 
said.  "We  are  now  doing  a  hundred  and  ten 
miles  an  hour." 

Just  then  the  voice  on  the  loudspeaker 
announced.  "We  are  now  traveling  at  a  speed 
of  one  hundred  and  tep  miles  per  hour." 

"We'll  be  In  Washington  soon."  Mr.  Prlmbo 
said  happily.  "Then  well  have  time  for  lunch 
at  the  oiccldental  Restaurant  and  perhaps  a 
short  visit  to  the  Railroad  Hall  of  the  new 
Smithsonian  Museum  of  History  and  Tech- 
nology. They've  got  a  Southern  Railway  old 
Pacific- type  passenger  locomotive.  No.  1401. 
there,  and  she's  painted  the  proper  lovely 
shade  of  Southern  Railway  green.  Haven't 
seen  here  In  a  number  of  years.  And  then 
we'll  catch  the  afternoon  Metrollner  back  to 
New  York.  It  should  be  a  very  pleasant  day 
Indeed." 


DEATH  OP  JAMES  GORDON  CURRY, 
SENATE  DOORKEEPER 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday  night  of  this  week,  Mr.  James 
Gordon  Curry,  who  for  many  years 
served  as  Doorkeeper  In  the  gallery  of 
the  Senate,  died.  Mr.  Curry  originally 
became  an  employee  of  the  Senate  under 
my  patronage.  Later  he  was  promoted  to 
the  position  that  he  held  so  long  under 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  Senate. 

I  have  known  Gordon  Curry  ever  since 
he  was  a  young  man  living  in  the  same 
general  community  in  which  I  lived.  He 
was  one  of  the  finest,  most  gentle  persons 
I  have  ever  known. 

During  the  years  that  he  served  as  a 
Doorkeeper  for  the  Senate,  he  was  al- 
ways extremely  courteous  and  kind  to 
those  who  came  seeking  a  place  in  the 
galleries.  He  was  Indeed  a  loyal,  faith- 
ful and  efSclent  public  servant. 

His  was  a  good  life  throughout  the 
years.  A  good  family  man  and  a  good 
citizen,  he  was  liked  by  all  who  knew  him 
and  who  had  occasion  to  deal  with  him. 

I  mourn  his  passing  and  both  Mrs. 
Sparkman  and  I  extend  to  his  widow,  to 
his  children  and  grandchildren,  and  to 
all  of  his  loved  ones,  our  deepest  sympa- 
thy.   

CONSTHJbcnVE  PROGRAMS  OF 
YOUTH  ACTION 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  have  re- 
cently become  aware  of  a  group  within 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  which  has 
Initiated  a  series  of  constructive  programs 
of  youth  action.  We  are  constantly  hear- 
ing about  youths  today — both  black  and 
white — who  have  decided  that  It  is  im- 
possible to  reform  this  society  by  peaceful 
means  and  so  have  turned  to  violence. 
We  sometimes  forget  that  there  are  many 
more  youths  who  do  not  make  the  head- 
lines who  have  not  yet  despaired  of  the 
system.  One  of  these  groups  is  the  Coali- 
tion for  Youth  Action,  which  is  com- 


prised of  Department  of  Labor  manage- 
ment Interns  and  other  young  profes- 
sionals. This  group  was  organized  last 
year  by  then  Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Wil- 
lard  Wirtz,  and  the  1967  intern  class  for 
two  major  reasons:  first,  to  give  the  in- 
terns meaningful  experience  during  paii; 
of  their  year-long  training  period;  and, 
second,  to  help  make  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment more  responsive  to  the  voice  of 
youth. 

To  accomplish  this,  the  interns  devised 
three  progiam  areas,  received  funds  from 
the  Secretary,  and  exercised  program- 
matic and  administrative  control  over  the 
grants  they  gave.  The  three  programs 
were  EPIC — effective  partnerships  in 
communities,  SAGA — starting  a  genera- 
tion alliance,  and  LINC — learning  in  new 
curriculum.  EPIC  projects  were  grants 
to  coalitions  of  campus  and  ghetto  youth 
working  together  to  determine  and  solve 
community  problems;  SAGA  coordinated 
the  use  of  volunteers  from  campuses  and 
communities  with  ongoing  manpower 
programs — chiefly  the  Employment  Serv- 
ice's youth  opportunity  centers;  and 
LINC  enabled  colleges  and  universities 
to  work  with  students  to  establish  courses 
relating  to  manpower  problems,  with 
credit  given  for  relevant  field  work.  An- 
other program  has  been  added  by  this 
year's  interns,  offering  administrative 
and  management  training  to  ghetto 
youth. 

I  imderstand  that  most  of  their  proj- 
ects have  been  fairly  successful.  But  I 
think  that  the  idea  of  youth  involvement 
in  the  Government  on  a  decisionmaking 
level  may  even  be  more  important  than 
the  actual  work  output,  as  long  as  that 
output  is  satisfactory.  This  effort  shows 
young  people  that  there  are  those  In  Gov- 
ernment who  are  willing  to  listen  and 
willing  to  give  them  a  chance.  Perhaps  if 
there  were  more  groups  like  the  Coalition 
for  Youth  Action  in  the  Government, 
more  youths  would  work  for  the  peace- 
ful reform  of  the  system. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  following  bills.  In  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H  R.  1035.  An  act  limiting  the  use  of 
publicly  owned  or  controlled  property  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  requiring  the  post- 
ing of  a  bond  for  the  use  of  such  property, 
and  for  other  purposes:    and 

HH.  11271.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, construction  of  facilities,  and  research 
and  program  management,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as  in- 
dicated : 

H.R.  1035.  An  act  limiting  the  use  of  pub- 
licly owned  or  controlled  property  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  requiring  the  posting 
of  a  bond  for  the  ua«  of  such  property,  and 
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for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunltte*  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  11271.  An  act  to  authorlae  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, construction  of  facilities,  and  research 
and  program  management,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences. 


FLY  THE  AMERICAN  FLAG  ON  THE 
MOON 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  on  Sat- 
urday we  shall  celebrate  Flag  Day  In 
the  United  States.  Like  most  holidays 
it  will  come  and  go  with  little  thought 
given  to  the  significance  of  the  day  and 
the  deep  meaning  that  the  American 
flag  holds  for  all  true  Americans. 

We  live  In  difficult  times  and  Flag  Day 
for  some  will  be  meaningless.  It  Is  sad 
but  true,  some  of  our  citizens  have 
burned  It,  walked  upon  It,  and  desecrated 
it  with  reckless  abandon. 

Many  of  the  homes  across  America 
will  not  have  a  flag  flying  on  Saturday 
simply  because  they  do  not  own  one.  I 
suppose  a  great  many  Americans  will  go 
through  the  day  not  even  aware  that  it 
Is  set  aside  for  honoring  the  flag  of  the 
United  States.  However,  as  we  approach 
this  day  I  wonder  If  the  time  Is  not  at 
hand  to  reexamine  the  mesmlng  of  patri- 
otism and  what  a  flag  really  does  mean 
to  a  people.  Let  me  quote  from  Harry 
Ward  Beecher,  who  said: 

A  thoughtful  man  when  he  sees  a  nation's 
flag  sees  not  the  flag,  but  the  nation  Itself 
and  whatever  may  be  its  symbols.  Its  In- 
signia, he  reads  chiefly  In  the  flag,  the  gov- 
ernment, the  prlnclptee,  the  truths,  the  his- 
tory that  belongs  to  the  nation  that  sets  it 
forth. 

The  American  flag  has  been  a  ssrmbol 
}f  liberty  and  men  rejoiced  In  It. 

The  American  flag  has  participated  in 
all  of  the  great  historical  events  of  this 
Republic.  It  is  true  that  the  flag  has 
changed,  but  one  caimot  deny  its  role 
and  Its  deep  slgnlflcance  at  Bunker  Hill, 
at  Yorktown,  and  at  Washington  during 
the  War  of  1812.  One  cannot  forget  that 
the  Civil  War  Itself  was  fought  over  the 
issue  of  whether  there  would  be  one  flag 
for  this  Nation  or  two.  Old  Glory 
crossed  the  AtlEoitle  In  1917  and  was  fly- 
ing proudly  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  Decem- 
ber 7,  1941.  In  timet  of  peace  and  In  time 
of  war  the  flag  has  played  a  significant 
role.  The  Stars  and  Stripes  that  flew  over 
Pearl  Harbor  on  E>ecember  7  rippled 
above  the  United  Nations  charter  meet- 
ing at  San  Francisco,  and  over  the  Big 
Three  Conference  at  Potsdam.  This  same 
fla?  was  flying  over  the  White  House  on 
August  14,  1945,  when  the  Japanese  ac- 
cepted the  Allied  surrender  terms.  Thus, 
we  see  that  Old  Glory  has  played  a  key 
role  in  the  declaration  of  war  and  In  the 
formation  of  peace.  I  submit  that  in 
future  centuries,  when  historians  review 
the  problems  and  the  achievements  of 
our  generation  and  our  Repulse,  they 
will  consider  our  wars,  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment, and  undoubtedly  our  signifi- 
cant achievements.  Among  these  achieve- 
ments will  be  the  first  humsm  being  from 
this  earth  to  visit  the  moon  and  walk 
upon  Its  surface. 


I  believe  that  this  event  Is  one  In  which 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  should  prop- 
erly play  a  role. 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  there  Is  prece- 
dent for  It  and  there  Is  justification  based 
upon  the  accomplishments  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  I  believe  that  "Old  Glory" 
should  go  to  the  moon  with  the  Apollo 
11  crew  and  I  believe  it  should  be  placed 
there  not  as  an  American  claim  to  moon 
ownership,  but  as  a  token  and  a  symbol 
that  this  great  accomplishment  came 
from  a  free  Republic  and  was  supported 
by  a  people  who  believed  in  liberty,  free- 
dom, and  justice.  I  make  no  apology  for 
my  recommendation,  because  I  am  one 
man  who  is  still  touched  when  the  Amer- 
ican flag  passes  by  in  review,  and  when 
the  National  Anthem  Is  played. 

I  believe  the  flag  that  goes  to  the  moon 
with  the  Apollo  11  crew  should  be  flown 
on  July  4  over  Independence  Hall  In 
Philadelphia,  to  signify  the  birth  of  this 
Nation,  and  then  fly  over  the  Capitol  to 
represent  the  strength  of  a  sovereign, 
self-governing  people. 

I  am  deeply  pleased  that  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Admini-stratlon 
has  agreed  to  my  proposal  and  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  added 
It  as  an  amendment  to  the  NASA  appro- 
priation bill.  I  call  upon  the  Senate  to 
accept  this  amendment  and  I  urge  the 
President  to  cooperate  with  NASA  and 
the  Congress  to  sdlow  the  flag  to  make 
this  journey. 

In  closing  may  I  say  that  it  will  not 
only  be  the  flag  itself  that  goes  there,  but 
the  hopes,  the  dreams,  the  hard  work, 
and  the  principles  of  free  government 
that  have  made  the  Apollo  11  Journey  a 
reality. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 


LIMITATION  OF  LAMB  IMPORTS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
pending  before  the  Senate  an  amend- 
ment to  limit  lamb  Imports  Into  the 
United  States.  I  shall  support  this 
amendment. 

Lamb  imports  for  the  calendar  year 
1968  were  the  highest  In  history— 22.9 
million  pounds — and  the  volume  con- 
tinues to  swing  upward.  Imports  for  the 
first  3  months  of  this  year  were  three 
times  their  volume  In  the  first  4  months 
of  1968.  Imports  represented  7.7  percent 
of  domestic  production,  and  In  the  month 
of  April,  the  last  month  for  which  figures 
are  available.  Imports  actually  repre- 
sented 16.6  percent  of  domestic  produc- 
tion. Our  domestic  sheep  Industry  cannot 
stand  this  kind  of  competition  from 
countries  where  substantisJly  lower  pro- 
duction costs  allow  cheaper  prices  for 
lamb  products. 

The  amendment  pending  before  the 
Senate  by  no  means  shuts  out  lamb  Im- 
ports. It  would  allow  yearly  Imports  of 
approximately  8  million  pounds,  which 
Is  80  percent  higher  than  the  average 
level  of  lamb  Imports  In  the  last  15 
years.  This  seems  eminently  fali^the 
domestic  livestock  Industry  would  be  pro- 
tected, but  our  International  relations 
would  not  suffer.  Reasonable  quantities 
of  lamb  could  continue  to  come  In. 


Those  opposed  to  the  lamb  Import 
amendment  have  raised  many  objections. 
They  have  indicated  that  since  lamb 
prices  are  at  an  alltlme  high,  the  stock- 
men can  well  afford  to  weather  the 
higher  rate  of  Imports.  They  have  also 
raised  questions  about  the  consumption 
levels  of  lamb,  and  about  the  market  for 
imported  lamb.  Many  of  their  allega- 
tions are  not  soundly  based,  and  they  are 
dealt  with  in  some  detail  in  statements 
made  by  officials  of  the  National  Wool- 
growers  Association,  the  American  Sheep 
Producers'  Council,  and  the  National 
Lamb  Feeders  Association. 

I  ask  that  press  releases  detailing  the 
statements  made  by  these  officials  be 
carried  in  the  Record,  as  I  believe  they 
will  be  helpful.  The  officials  also  discuss 
the  self-help  program  of  promotion  and 
marketing  in  which  American  lamb  pro- 
ducers have  been  engaged,  and  give  some 
interesting  sidelights  on  the  economic 
battle  on  lamb  imports.  In  which  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  and  Canada  are 
involved,  all  of  which  have  bearing  on 
the  situation. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  press 
releases  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Ui:CONTROl.LED  LAMB  IMPORTS  COUUJ  DESTBOT 

Domestic  Sheep  iNTtrsTRT 

Denver,  Colo. — M.  Joseph  Burke  of  Casper, 
Wye,  president  of  the  American  Sheep  Pro- 
ducers Council,  with  national  headquarters 
In  Denver,  said  today  that  he  was  concerned 
about  a  statement  by  a  New  Zealand  repre- 
sentative that  the  American  sheep  producers 
are  enjoying  the  highest  prices  for  their  prod- 
uct in  eighteen  years  while  completely  ignor- 
ing the  discouraging  effect  uncontrolled  im- 
ports are  having  on  future  lamb  production 
in  this  country. 

"Even  though  present  prices  appear  to  be 
at  eighteen  year  highs,"  Burke  said,  "they 
are  not  as  high  for  domestic  lamb  as  nor- 
mally accepted  supply-demand  relationships 
would  indicate.  If  only  domestic  supplies 
were  considered.  Also,  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  labor,  taxes.  Interest  rates  and 
other  costs  have  Increased  at  an  even  higher 
rate.  It  would  be  an  irresponsibility  to  permit 
uncontrolled  lamb  Imports  to  return  the 
economic  situation  of  the  lamb  Industry  to 
previously  disastrous  years  just  when  the 
domestic  sheep  producers  are  beginning  to 
realize  some  benefits  from  their  efforts  and 
financial  Investments. 

"Cheap  Imports  of  Iamb  and  mutton 
should  not  be  permitted  to  work  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  American  producers'  self-help 
program  of  promotion  and  marketing." 
Burke  continued.  "The  American  Eheep  pro- 
ducers are  united  100%  In  an  attempt  to  save 
their  Industry.  Through  their  own  efforts  and 
financial  contributions  to  develop  improved 
production  and  market  procedures  in  sup- 
port of  the  Sheep  Industry  Development 
Program,  the  American  sheep  Industry  is 
beginning  to  turn  around  the  decline  in 
production.  If  unlimited,  underprlced  Im- 
ports are  permitted  to  flood  our  domestic 
market  It  will  prevent  the  domestic  sheep 
Industry  from  rebuilding  Its  former  con- 
tributions to  the  food  and  fiber  require- 
ments of  American  consumers." 

Burke  said  that  the  sheep  Industry  self- 
help  program  Is  designed  to  asslst^wlth  the 
fluctuations  of  domestic  lamb  supplies  but 
this  concept  is  destroyed  when  those  imports 
disrupt  normal  supplies.  Import  statistics 
are  not  available  until  two  months  after 
supplies  arrive  in  this  country  thereby  not 
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permitting    kdjuatments    to    our    promotion 
and  merchandising  efforta. 

"Although  It  U  our  opinion  that  a  r«a- 
•onable  amount  of  imported  lamb  can  be 
abaorbed  in  the  American  market."  Burke 
concluded,  "the  alarming  situation  la  that 
lamb  importa  for  the  first  four  months  of 
19«9  were  301%  of  the  same  period  last  year. 
With  no  protection  for  the  domestic  market, 
the  effectiveness  of  the  domestic  self-help 
program  will  be  greatly  reduced.  As  an  ex- 
ample. Australia  and  New  Zealand  voluntar- 
ily cut  back  their  exports  of  red  meat  to  the 
United  States  which  would  have  been  sub- 
ject to  present  Import  limitations.  At  the 
same  time  these  countries  attempted  to  par- 
tially maintain  their  trade  balances  with 
heavy  lamb  exports  to  the  United  States. 
This  caused  an  Interruption  of  orderly  move- 
ment of  domestic  fed  lambs  to  market  and 
resulted  In  a  three  dollar  drop  m  live  lamb 
prices." 

U.S.  MAMxrmta  STsmc  Upskt  bt  Impobtes 

Lambs  PLoooiwa  Mxaxir 

Dm»v««.   Cou}. — "When   opponents   of   the 

proposed   Import  quota  on  lamb  stress   the 

fact  that  lamb  consimiptlon  In  the  U.S.  has 

-  deciUMd.  they  miss  the  point  that  lamb  con- 

-  BumprMon  has  gone  down  due  to  the  reduc- 
tion in  production  caused  by  the  cost/ price 
squeese."  said  Reed  C.  Culp  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  president  of  the  National  Lamb  Feed- 
ers Association  (with  headquarters  In  Salt 
Lake  City.) 

The  Increase  In  quantity  of  lamb  imported 
In  1968  was  substantial  following  the  volun- 
tary cutback  by  New  Zealand  and  Australia 
of  other  meats.  Including  beef,  veal  and  mut- 
ton which  came  under  the  meat  quota  law. 

"In  fact.  Imports  of  lamb  In  November 
and  December  of  1968  were  270%  of  the  same 
period  In  1967.  This  resulted  In  a  materially 
lower  price  In  the  domestic  market. 

"And  the  lamb  feeders  are  fearful  that  the 
fall  of  1969  may  be  a  replay  of  the  fall  of 
1988.  If  there  are  voluntary  cutbacks  by  for- 
eign exporters  of  other  red  meats."  Culp  con- 
tinued. Our  lamb  feeders  cannot  survive 
another  drop  In  price  such  as  that  which 
occurred  In  1968. 

"Similar  price  dlfflcultlee  were  experienced 
In  April  of  1969.  Imports  the  first  four  months 
were  three  times  the  amount  received  In  the 
like  period  of  1968  reeulUng  In  a  price 
decline." 

Culp  further  stated.  "Having  no  restric- 
tions on  Iamb  imports  leaves  the  lamb  market 
highly  vulnerable  to  a  large  Increase  of  im- 
ports In  a  short  period  of  time  thus  com- 
pletely upsetting  the  domestic  marketing 
picture. 

"We  do  not  want  Imports  cut  off  completely 
but  what  we  do  want  are  reasonable,  orderly 
Imports  so  that  we  can  have  a  well-planned 
domestic  marketing  system. 

"The  suggested  control  in  the  proposed 
lamb  quoU  bill  allows  for  yearly  Imports 
higher  than  the  last  15-year  average,  yet  It 
Insures  the  survival  of  the  domesUc  indus- 
try," he  concluded. 

Shsxp  Inoustbt  Lkaokb  Dernds  Lam* 
QvoTA  Box 

DwvHi.  Colo. — Opponents  of  the  proposed 
Import  quota  on  lamb  base  their  oppoaltlon 
on  the  erroneous  belief  that  the  quota  "Is 
economically  indefensible,"  the  president  of 
one  of  the  largest  sheep  organizations  said. 

"In  reality  the  exact  opposite  is  true."  said 
James  L.  Powell  of  Fort  McKavett.  Texas, 
president  of  the  NaUonal  Wool  Growers  As- 
sociation of  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah.  "The  at- 
tempt to  Impose  reasonable  lamb  import 
limitations  is  based  entirely  upon  concern 
over  the  domestic  producers'  economical 
survival." 

"The  opponenu  of  the  quota  bill  fail  to 
realize  or  to  take  into  account  the  relation- 
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ship  between  the  cost  of  production  and  the 
price  level  in  the  United  SUtes  as  com- 
pared with  the  lower  cost  of  production  In 
the  exporting  countries.  Opponents  state 
that  lamb  prices  in  the  US  are  the  highest 
they  have  been  for  18  years,  but  they  fall  to 
take  into  account  the  fact  that  production 
coeu  during  that  period  have  increased  pro- 
portionately more." 

Because  of  the  rise  of  costs  of  production 
during  that  period.  •  there  was  not  enough 
profit  to  remain  in  the  sheep  business  in  the 
United  States — the  result  being  a  conUnued 
lowering  of  production  with  many  producers 
going  out  of  business. 

Powell  stated  that  !f  there  la  to  be  any 
domestic  sheep  industry  in  the  future,  there 
has  to  be  a  beneficial  price  level  which  can- 
not be  maintained  if  foreign  producers  are 
allowed  to  fiood  the  market. 

Even  though  present  prices  appear  to  be 
at  18-year  highs,  they  are  not  as  high  for 
domestic  lamb  as  normally  accepted  supply- 
demand  relationships  would  indicate,  if  only 
domestic  supplies  were  considered. 

Powell  further  steted  that  In  1987.  12.3 
million  pounds  of  lamb  were  imported  in 
the  US  and  In  1968.  22  9  million  pounds 
were  imported.  This  compares  to  4.3  million 
pounds  in  the  like  period  In  1968.  In  other 
words.  1969  Imports  so  far  are  301';  of  1968 
levels.  Projecting  this  for  the  remaining 
months  of  1969.  301'"  x  22.9  mil.  Jt  (1968 
imporU) ,  the  estimated  total  of  lamb  Importa 
would  be  about  68  9  million  pounds. 

Sir  John  Ormond,  chairman  of  the  New 
Zealand  Meat  Board,  points  out  that  they 
"merely  want  the  chance  to  sell  our  product 
on  a  fair  trading  basis". 

Wholesale  prices  (cost  to  the  retailer)  for 
New  Zealand  and  Australian  lamb  arriving  in 
the  US.  m  primal  form  are  substantially 
under  U.S.  prices.  Examples:  Imported  loins 
are  40*  a  pound  under  domestic  prices:  Im- 
ported racks,  46*  a  pound  under  the  domes- 
tic: and  shoulders.  19*  a  pound  under  do- 
mestic prices. 

The  relationship  of  these  prices  refutes 
Sir  John  Ormond's  statement  about  Pair 
Trade. 

Powell  further  stated  that  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  are  having  an  economic  battle 
on  lamb  imports  at  the  present  time. 

Australian  she^i  producers  are  in  an  up- 
roar because  of  tH*  Increase  in  exports  of 
lamb  from  New  Zealand  to  Australia,  increas- 
ing from  11,000  pounds  In  1966  over  a  12- 
month  period  to  2,177.000  pounds  In  1968 
for  the  same  period.  Australia  is  retaliating 
by  large  exports  of  lamb  to  the  United  States 
and  Canada  and  undercutting  New  Zealand 
prices  in  these  same  markets. 

The  American  Sheep  Industry  feels  the 
Australians  and  New  Zealanders  should  fight 
their  trade  battles  at  home  and  not  at  the 
expense  of  American  producers. 

"It  might  be  pointed  out."  Powell  said, 
"that  the  major  importers  of  lamb  are  our 
own  domestic  packers  and  thus  they  know 
of  coming  arrivals  of  Imports  before  the  U.S. 
producer— thus  affecting  the  marketing  sys- 
tem. 

"We  are  not  asking  that  lamb  imports  be 
completely  shut  off.  International  relations 
would  not  permit  that.  In  fact,  the  pro- 
posed quota  bill  allows  Imports  at  a  level  o! 
8.000.000  pound  higher  than  the  past  15-year 
average  annual  rate  However,  we  do  ask  for 
control  which  will  insure  the  economic 
health  and  survival  of  the  domestic  Indus- 
try," 


THE      RESOURCE      CONSERVATION 
AND    DEVELOPMENT   PROGRAM 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
noted  with  concern  the  proposed  budget 
request  of  $8,452,000  for  the  resource  con- 


servation and  development  program  and 
further  note  that  the  House  has  proposed 
a  reducUon  to  $7,452,000.  Instead,  I  would 
urge  that  the  Senator  consider  increasing 
the  level  of  this  appropriatioB. 

I  Uke  pride  in  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
first  R.C.  &  D.  projects  in  the  Nation  was 
established  in  Vermont,  in  t«64.  It  was 
originally  set  up  as  the  White  River 
Valley  Resource  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment District,  consisting  of  some 
635,000  acres  in  four  counties.  Twenty- 
three  towns,  most  of  them  sufTering  from 
the  severe  decline  of  agriculture  in  their 
locality,  were  Included  In  the  district. 

The  work  of  developing  small  Industry 
and  recreation  has  been  so  encouraging 
that  the  original  district  was  recently 
expanded  to  Include  an  additional  470.000 
acres.  There  are  now  some  1.1  million 
acres  in  the  district  which  stretches  in  a 
broad  band  across  the  central  part  of  my 
Stete.  That  is  why  the  name  has  now- 
been  changed  to  the  east-central  Ver- 
mont resource  conservation  and  devel- 
opment project. 

I  have  concluded  that  no  program  of 
the  Federal  Government  is  more  oriented 
to  the  development  and  revitallzation  of 
rural  America.  Such  projects  are  an  out- 
standing example  of  practical  teamwork 
among  and  between  Federal,  State,  and 
local  agencies  and  local  citizenry.  They 
can  and  have  served  to  reduce  the 
exodus  of  rural  people  to  the  big  cities 
by  creating  job  opportunities  in  rural 
areas. 

My  principal  concern  is  that  in  spite 
of  the  demonstrated  eCTectiveness  of  this 
program  nationally,  the  proposed  level 
of  funding  will  continue  further  the 
record  of  the  past  few  years  in  which 
we  annually  have  provided  less  monev 
per  project  than  in  the  pervious  year 
This  program  emphasizes  local  par- 
ticipation, and  successful  project  ac- 
tivity is  based  on  the  development  of 
dynamic  local  leadership.  Federal  funds 
supplement  local  endeavor  and  a  pic- 
gressive  decline  in  R.C.  ti  D.  funds  avail- 
able for  assistance  in  the  installation  of 
urgently  needed  project  measures  make 
long-range  planning  and  programing  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  local  sponsors.  The 
level  of  funding  during  the  past  years 
has  resulted  in  a  year-by-year  delay  in 
the  installation  of  measures  for  which 
local  sponsors  have  been  ready  to  com- 
mit their  funds  and  resources.  The  ac- 
cumulated deficiency  in  Federal  funds 
needed  to  support  such  installations 
along  with  program  needs  for  planning 
and  operations  of  all  projects  in  1970 
adds  up  to  about  $24,800,000. 

The  continued  inability  to  cany 
through  on  planned  measures  because  of 
the  lack  of  R.C.  &  D.  funds  will  cause 
severe  damage  to  this  program,  in  dis- 
illusionment of  local  leadership,  and  to 
the  Nation  through  failure  to  contribute 
more  fully  to  the  economic  improve- 
ment of  rural  America. 

Mr.  President.  I  strongly  urge  that  we 
consider  an  appropriation  of  up  to 
$10  million,  or  at  least  the  full  budget 
request  of  $8.5  million.  This  level  would 
provide  for  only  a  very  modest  increase 
in  funds  per  project  over  that  provided 
in  fiscal  year  1969. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  foUowlng  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 
Repost    oif    Valwx    of    PaoPEaxT,    Supplies, 

ANB   OOMMODrmS   PaOVIDED   BY   THE   BeKLIN 

MAoxsraAT 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the 
value  otf  property,  supplies,  and  commodi- 
ties provided  by  the  Berlin  Maglstrat  for  the 
quarter  January  I  to  March  31,  1969;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

Repoht   of   the   CoMPTXOLLEm    Oeneeal 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  an  problems  in  the  Admln- 
Utratlon  of  the  military  building  program 
in  Thailand,  Department  of  Defense  (with 
an  aooompanying  report) :  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
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EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OP  A  COM- 
MITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 
The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  COTTOW,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce: 

John  N.  NasBlkas,  of  New  Hampshire,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 
Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By  the  VICB  PRESIDENT: 
A  Senate  resolution  adopted  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

"S.  Res.  No.  76 
Resolution  requesting  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  establish  a  guaranteed  an- 
nual income 

"Whereas  the  present  proliferation  of  pub- 
lic assistance  and  public  welfare  programs 
m  numeous  federal  departments  makes  for  a 
fragmented  approach  to  America's  poverty 
problems,  with  one  agency  providing  job 
training,  another  financial  assistance 
another  mental  health  treatment,  another 
housing,  another  unemployment  Insurance 
benefits,  and  yet  another  retirement  benefits- 
and 

"Whereas  there  are  obvious  correlations 
between  the  problems  of  poverty,  health 
education,  housing,  and  financial  need;  and 

"Whereas  1966  data  from  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  Indicates  that  the  cost  of 
living  in  the  city  of  Honolulu  for  a  family 
of  four  persons  U  23  percent  greater  than  the 
United  States  city  average:  and 

•Whereas  real  growth  In  Hawaii's  per 
capiu  income  has  not  been  as  rapid  as  the 
rest  of  the  United  States  because  Hawaii's 
Job  expansions  since  1961  have  been  con- 
centrated in  low-pay  Jobs  where  the  average 
annual  earning  in  1967  was  »3,490;  and 

"Whereas  serious  conslderaUon  has  been 
given  to  various  concepts  of  income  main- 
tenance by  such  groups  as  the  United  States 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wei- 
fare,  the  United  States  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  the  President's  Commission  on 
Law  Enforcement  and  the  Administration  of 
Justice,  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
ihe  United  SUtes;  Now.  therefore,  be  it 
"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Fifth  Leg. 
">'ature  of  the  Statt  of  Hawaii.  Regular  Ses- 


sion of  1969,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  requested  to  establish  a  guaranteed 
annual  income  program  which  will  provide 
both  economic  security  and  individual  In- 
centive; and  be  It  ftxrther 

"Resolved.  That  duly  certified  copies  of 
this  Resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  to  each  member  of  Hawaii's 
delegation  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

"The  Senate  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  May  8, 
1969.  Honolulu,  Hawaii 

"We  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  Res- 
olution was  adopted  by  the  Senate  of  the 
Fifth  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii  Reg- 
ular Session  of  1969. 

"David  C.  McCLXmc, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Seichi  Hirai, 

"Clerk  of  the  Senate." 
A  Senate  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
LegUlature   of   the    State   of   CaUfomla;    to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce : 

"Senate  joint  resolution  7  relative  to  the 
effect  of  supersonic  jet  aircraft 
"Whereas  sonic  booms  caused  by  super- 
sonic fiights  of  modem  Jet  aircrafts  have  al- 
ready caused  extensive  property  damage  and 
untold  aesthetic  harm;  and 

"Whereas  the  destructive  capacity  of  sonic 
booms  is  attested  to  by  the  fact  they  have 
destroyed  a  substanUal  control  tower  and 
severely  damaged  houses;  and 

"Whereas  there  are  presently  under  con- 
struction Jet  transports  capable  of  speeds  In 
excess  of  1,000  miles  per  hour,  which  would 
produce  sonic  booms  of  a  greater  magnitude 
than  those  currently  being  produced  and  with 
consequently  greater  damage;  and 

"Whereas  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  es- 
timates that  there  may  be  as  many  as  200 
transcontinental  flights  daily  by  these  planes 
within  a  decade,  subjecting  many  citizens  t» 
these  supersonic  booms  16  to  20  times  a  day- 
and 

"Whereas  it  has  also  been  estimated  that 
property  damages  from  these  sonic  booms 
may  exceed  one  billion  dollars  a  year,  and 
cause  increases  in  property  Insurance  rates 
and  taxes,  besides  causing  untold  psycholog- 
ical damage:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  California  respectfuUy 
memorializes  the  President  and  Congress  of 
the  United  States  t»  comprehensively  exam- 
ine and  review  the  contention  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency  and  other  authorities 
concerning  the  Inevitability  of  the  coming 
of  the  supersonic  boom  as  an  Immutable  con- 
dition in  the  lives  of  the  citizens  of  Califor- 
nia and  the  United  States,  and  to  taJce  ap- 
propriate action  to  forestall  any  such  even- 
tuality with  Its  possible  catastrophic  effects 
and  determine  what  can  be  done  to  alleviate 
what  could  become  the  most  offensive  en- 
vironmental blight  of  the  20th  century;  and 
be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  to  each  Senator  and  Rep- 
resenutive  from  California  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States." 

A  Senate  resolution  adopted  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Arkansas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

"S.  Res.  32 
"Condemning  the  abusive  and  unfair  treat- 
ment of  officials  of  this  State  by  Senator 
Thomas  J.  Dodd.  Chairman  of  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Subcommittee  of  the  United 
States  Senate. 

"Whereas  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 


has  been  holding  hearings  concerning  con- 
ditions in  prison  institutions;  and 

"Whereas  in  connection  with  these  hear- 
ings, such  Committee  heard  testimony  from 
Thomas  O.  Murton.  former  Superintendent 
of  the  Arkansas  State  Penitentiary  which  was 
represented  to  the  Committee  and  to  the  Na- 
tion as  being  testimony  of  conditions  now 
existing  at  the  Arkansas  Penitentiary;  and 

"Whereas  the  testimony  of  Thomas  O 
Murton  was  a  total  distortion  of  condition-s 
at  the  Arkansas  Penitentiary,  and  has  re- 
sulted In  irreparable  harm  to  the  image  of 
this  State;  and 

"Whereas  in  an  effort  to  correct  the  great 
damage  to  thu  State  and  Its  penal  program 
brought  about  by  the  highly  publicized  and 
untruthful  testimony  of  Thomas  O.  Murton. 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  re- 
quested an  opportunity  for  Mr.  Robert 
Sarver,  Commissioner  of  the  Department  of 
Correction  to  appear  before  the  Juvenile  De- 
linquency Subcommittee  to  present  a  fac- 
tual statement  of  the  substantial  progress 
being  made  In  improving  the  State's  penal 
program;  and 

"Whereas   during   Mr.    Sarver's   testimony 
before   the   Juvenile   Delinquency   Subcom- 
mittee,  he   was  subjected   to  sarcastic   and 
abusive  treatment  by  its  Chairman,  Senator 
'  Thomas  J.  Dodd;  and 

"Whereas  It  Is  obvious  from  the  conduct 
of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommittee 
hearing  being  conducted  at  the  direction  oi 
its  Chairman,  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  that 
such  Subcommltee.  or  at  least  its  Chairman, 
does  not  desire  to  obtain  the  truth,  but  is 
seeking  to  emphasize  and  publicize  outright 
falsehoods  and  misrepresentations  which  are 
both  unfair  and  Insulting  to  this  State;  and 
"Whereas  the  State  of  Arkansas  is  shocked 
at  the  vicious  and  vindicative  treatment  re- 
ceived by  one  of  its  public  officials  by  Sen- 
ator Thomas  J.  Dodd,  Chairman  of  the  Ju- 
venile Delinquency  Subcommittee;  and 

"Whereas  it  is  unfortunate  that  a  member 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  has  en- 
gaged in  a  vehement  and  vicious  attack  upon 
thU  State,  especially  when  It  U  remembered 
that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  after 
a  lengthy  investigation,  was  compelled  to 
censure  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd  for  conduct 
contrary  to  accepted  morals,  which  derogates 
from  the  public  triist  expected  of  a  Senator, 
and  "which  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
determined  had  brought  dishonor  and  dis- 
repute upon  the  Senate:  Now,  therefore  be 
it 

"Resolved  by  f^ie  Senate  of  the  Sixty-Sev- 
enth General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ar- 
kansas, That  the  Senate  condemns  the  activ- 
ities and  efforts  of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  In  its  consideration  of  the  testimony 
of  Thomas  O.  Murter,  former  Superintendent 
of  the  State  Penitentiary  of  Arkansas,  and 
especially  condemns  the  vicious,  unwar- 
ranted and  unstatesmanllke  conduct  of 
Chairman  Thomas  J.  Dodd.  in  ridiculing  and 
harassing  Mr.  Robert  Sarver,  Commissioner 
of  the  Department  of  Correction  of  thl.s 
State,  In  his  efforts  to  convey  to  such  Sub- 
committee a  constructive,  fair  and  honest 
statement  of  present  conditions  in  the  Ar- 
kansas Penal  System,  reforms  that  have  been 
accomplished,  and  efforts  now  underway  to 
bring  about  further  penal  reform.  Be  it 
fxirther 

"Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Arkansas  is  shocked  by  the  unwarranted  and 
unjustified  adverse  nationwide  publicity 
that  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  has 
brought  upon  this  State  and  its  constructive 
efforts  to  bring  about  penal  reform,  and  by 
the  Subcommittee's  reliance  upon  over- 
magnlflcatlon  of  and  apparent  trust  in  the 
testimony  of  Thomas  O.  Murton,  whose  very 
discharge  from  his  position  In  this  State  as 
Superintendent    of    the    State    Penitentiary 
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came  »t  the  ImuuIb  of  the  Oovemor  and  tb« 
Board  of  Corrections  who  bad  employed  him, 
but  who  found  It  necessary  to  discharge  him 
from  such  position  because  of  his  incompe- 
tence as  an  administrator,  his  failure  to 
abide  by  lawful  processes  and  authority,  and 
because  of  his  personal  character  and  emo- 
tional tendencies  which  rendered  him  unfit 
tor  his  position  of  public  trust;  be  It  further 
-Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Arkansas  resents  the  vicious  and  unwar- 
ranted conduct  of  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd 
In  his  treatment  of  public  officials  of  this 
State,  and  It  Is  the  consensiu  of  the  Senate 
of  the  State  of  Arkansas  that  Senator  Dodd's 
unwarranted  tirade  Is  substantial  proof  of 
the  previous  findings  of  the  Senate  of  the 
T7nlted  States  Ln  censuring  Senator  Dodd  for 
his  conduct,  'which  Is  contrary  to  accepted 
morals  and  derogates  from  the  public  trust 
expected  of  a  Senator  and  tends  to  bring  the 
Senate  into  dishonor'  and  disrepute.'  Be  It 
further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Arkansas  commends  Mr.  Robert  Sarver,  Com- 
missioner of  the  Department  of  Corrections 
of  this  State,  for  his  efforts  to  convey  to  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommittee  a  con- 
structive and  truthful  picture  of  the  prog- 
~ress  that  this  State  has  made  and  Is  now 
"inaklhS'ln  Improving  Its  penal  program,  and 
the  Senate  extends  to  Itr.  Sarver  Its  whole- 
hearted support  In  the  position  he  took  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  In  defending  this 
State,  for  which  he  was  subjected  to  ridicule 
and  abusive  treatment  by  the  Subcommittee, 
and  Its  Chairman,  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd. 
Be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  Resolution 
shall  be  furnished  to  the  members  of  the 
Senate  from  the  State  of  Arkansas  with  the 
respectful  request  that  the  Senators  of 
Arkansas  use  the  full  influence  of  their  of- 
fice to  correct  the  vicious  and  unstatesman- 
llke  activities  of  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd, 
Chairman  of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  his  treatment  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  he  Department  of  Correction, 
Mr.  Robert  Sarver.  in  his  efforts  to  represent 
the  Interests  of  the  people  of  this  State  in 
testifying  before  this  Committee." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  city  council 
of  the  dty  of  Trinidad.  Colo.,  memorializing 
the  Congress  relating  to  taxations  of  local 
government  bonds; 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  board  of  su- 
pervisors of  the  county  of  Los  Angeles,  ex- 
pressing opposition  to  any  alteration  of  the 
tax-exempt  status  of  local  bond  Issues;  and 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Baltimore  City 
Council  expressing  opposition  to  any  altera- 
tion of  the  tax-exempt  status  of  local  bond 
issues;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


Lumber  Pricing  and  ProducUon  on  the  Na- 
tion's Housing  Goals"  as  a  Senate  document 
(Rept.  No.  91-339). 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  without  amendment: 

S.  Con.  Res.  12.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  on  participation 
in  the  Ninth  International  Congress  on  High 
Speed  Photography,  to  be  held  In  Denver, 
Colo.,   in   August    1970    (Rept.    No.   91-232). 


REPORTS   OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
without  amendment: 

H.R.  2667.  An  act  to  revise  the  pay  struc- 
tiire  of  the  police  force  of  the  National  Zoo- 
logical Park,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  91-231): 

S.  Res.  204.  Resolution  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations; and 

S.  Res.  207.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  the  1968  Annual  Report  of  the 
National  Forest  Reservation  Commission  as 
a  Senate  document  (Rept.  No.  91-230). 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
with  amendments: 

S.  Res.  206.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing   of   the   report  entitled    "Effect  of 


TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
LIST  OP  NAMES  OP  UNITED 
STATES  SERVICEMEN  WHO  HAVE 
DIED  IN  VIETNAM— REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  CHURCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  208)  that  there  be 
printed  as  a  Senate  document  a  list 
of  U.S.  military  personnel  who  have  died 
in  connection  with  the  conflict  In  Viet- 
nam, and  submitted  a  report  thereon, 
which  resolution  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
as  follows: 

S.  Rxs.  208 

Resolved.  That  there  shall  be  printed  as 
a  Senate  Document  a  list  of  U.S.  military 
personnel  who  have  died  In  connection  with 
the  conflict  In  Vietnam. 

S«c.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  one  thou- 
sand additional  copies  of  such  Senate  Docu- 
ment. Such  additional  copies  shall  be  for 
the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  SECRE- 
TARY OP  THE  SENATE  TO  MAKE 
CERTAIN  TRANSFERS  OP  APPRO- 
PRIA-nONS 

Mr.  RUSSELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  reported  an  original  res- 
olution (S.  Res.  209)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  to  make  certain 
transfers  of  appropriations. 


BTT.I.S  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  Joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time  and,  by  imanl- 
mous  consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER  (for  himself  Mr. 

AixoTT.  Mr.  BaooKX,  Mr.  Cmms.  Mr. 

DooD,   Mr.    BaviN.   Mr.   Pankin.   Mr. 

Hanskn,  Mr.  Habtkx,  Mr.  Goodixl. 

Mr.  JoaoAN  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 

Packwood,  Mr.  PxAxsoif.  Mr.  Spasjc- 

MAN,  and  Mr.  Stetxns)  : 

S.  2360.  A  blU  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of 

the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  In  the  State 

of  Arizona:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 

Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ooldwatzs  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
tinder  a  separate  heading. ) 

By   Mr.   KENNEDY    (for   himself.   Mr. 
YAasoaouca.  and  Mr.  Cbanston  ) : 
S.  2361.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  34  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code.  In  order  to  provide 
special  educational  services  to  veterans:   to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kznncdt  when  be 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HARRIS: 
S.  2362.  A   bill    to   amend   certain   Federal 
laws  relating  to  the  SUte  of  Oklahoma;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 


(Se«  ths  remarks  of  Mr.  HAaau  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  3363.  A  bill  to  confer  VB.  citizenship 
poethumoiuly  upon  L.  Cpl.  Andre  L.  Knop- 
pert;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio  (for  himself 
and   Mr.   Saxbx)  : 
S.  2364.  A  bill  to  establish  one  addiUonal 
district  and  one  additional  permanent  dis- 
trict Judgeship  In  Ohio,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  DODD: 
S.  2365.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Loreto  Mal- 
lone;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STEVENS : 
S.  2366.  A    bill    to   exempt   certain   State- 
owned   passenger  vessels  from  the  require- 
ment of  paying  for  overtime  services  of  cus- 
toms officers  and  employees;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Sttvens  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Baker 
Mr.  BoGcs,  Mr.  Brookk,  Mr.  Case,  Mr. 
Cook.  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr.  Ooodbli.,  Mr. 
Gravel.  Mr.  Hakt,  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr. 
McGee,  Mr.  MONTOTA,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
MusKiE.    Mr.   Nelson,    Mr.    Pastore. 
Mr.   Pell.   Mr.   Phoutt.   Mr.   Percy. 
Mr.   RiBicoiT.    Mr.    Schweikzx.   Mr. 
Scott,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Ttdincs,  and 
Mr.  Yarborouch)  : 
S.  2367.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  continua- 
tion of  programs  authorized  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  and  for  other 
purposes:    to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javtts  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JAVITS  (flor  hlmseU,  Mr. 
Brooke,  Mr.  Ooodell,  Mr.  Mon- 
DALE,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Packwood. 
Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Tower,  and  Mr.  Ty- 

DINCS)  : 

S.  2368.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National  In- 
stitute of  Building  Sciences:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  oX  Mr.  jAvrrs  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  Javtts: 
S.  2369.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Oer- 
aldlne  O.  Bull;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  AIKEN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Oook. 

Mr.  Ctnrns,  Mr.  Dirksen,  Mr.  Muxer. 

Mr.    Pearson,    and    Mr.    Tocno   of 

North  Dakota) : 

S.  2370.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 

Act  of  1964.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 

on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Adcex  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  Moss: 
S.  2371.  A  bill  to  provide  an  equitable  sy.«- 
tem  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates  of 
compensation  of  wage  board  employees;  to 
the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Moss  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  METCALF  (for  Mr.  Gravel)  (for 
himself,    Mr.    MANsmxo,    Mr.   Met- 
CALP.  Mr.  lilAGNusoif,  Mr.  Jackson, 
Mr.  Church,  and  Mr.  Stevens)  : 
S.  2372.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appropri- 
ation of  funds  for  the  construction,  recon- 
struction,  and   improvement  of  the  Alaska 
Highway;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mztcalp  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
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By   Mr.   MSTCALF    (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Ertin)  : 

S.  3878.  A  bill  to  provide  for  certain  Jury 
trials  in  condemnation  proceedings  in  dis- 
trict courta  of  the  United   States;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MBTCALF: 

S.  2374.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Kam  Lam 
Tsui;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    tSi.   CASE    (for   himself   and   Mr. 
Hart): 

S.  2375.  A  bin  to  amend  section  407  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  Of  1964  to  permit  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  institute  upon  his  own  mo- 
tion certain  actions  for  the  desegregation  of 
public  education;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Case  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  biU,  which  appear  under 
.t  separate  beading.) 

ByMr.  MONDALE: 

3.2376.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Lan  Chl 
Ming: 

S.  2377.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Constantlne 
Splro  Tsoukalis;  and 

S.  2378.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Chrlstoe  P. 
Tamboukos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  DODD: 

S.  2379.  A  bin  to  protect  the  executive, 
legislative,  and  Judicial  branches  of  the  U.S. 
Government  by  prohibiting  the  unauthorized 
entry  into  U.S.  Oovemment  offices  and  the 
unauthorized  removal  or  use  of  certain 
records  of  the  U.S.  Oovemment;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dodo  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  STEVENS: 

S.  2380.  A  bill  to  permit  all  compensation 
paid  at  regular  rates  to  certain  employees  of 
the  Alaska  Railroad  to  be  Included  In  the 
computation  of  their  civil  service  retirement 
annuities;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Stevens  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
imder  a  separate  heading.) 
ByMr.  DOLE: 

S.  2381.  A  bin  to  prohibit  the  malUng  of 
pandering  advertlsemente  to  deceased  per- 
sons; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MUNDT: 

S.  2382.  A  bin  to  enable  honey  producers 
to  finance  a  nationally  coordinated  research 
and  promotion  program  to  Improve  their  com- 
petitive position  and  expand  their  marketa 
for  honey,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  YARBOROUOH: 

S.  2383.  A  bin  to  amend  section  313  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to  exempt 
certain  additional  persons  from  the  require- 
ment as  to  understanding  the  English  lan- 
guage before  their  naturalization  as  citizens 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Yarborocgh  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  TYDINGS: 

S.  2384.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Estrel- 
Itta  Trias;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr.    BROOKE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Cask.  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Hattjkld,  Mr. 
Javtts,   anc^  Mr.   Percy)  : 
S.  2385.  A  bill  to  amend  the  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Act  to  apply  an  acceptable  credit  risk 
titandard  for  loans  to  small  business  con- 
cerns In  certain  high-risk  areas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

S.  2386.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  Vn  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
plication of  such  title  to  State  and  Federal 
employees;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Brookx  when  h« 


Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  McCLELLAN: 
S.  2387.  A  bill  to  facUltate  representation 
of  persons  having  claims  against  the  United 
States  by  legal  counsel  of  their  own  choos- 
ing; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McClellan  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 
S.  2388.  A  bUl  to  provide  procedures  fol 
calling  conventions  for  proposing  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  on  application  of  the  legislatures  of 
two-thirds  of  the  States,  pursuant  to  article 
V  of  the  Constitution;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hattield  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
ByMr.  MUNDT: 
S.  2389.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  engage  In  feaslbUlty  In- 
vestigations of  certain  water  resource  de- 
velopments; to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROOKE: 
S.  2390.  A  bUl  to  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare, foreign  policy,  and  national  security 
of  the  United  States  through  the  expansion 
of  International  trade  and  through  the  reg- 
ulation of  certain  exiwrts.  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Cturency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Brooke  when  be 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
-  der  a  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    MUSKIE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Randolph,    Mr.    Baker,    Mr.    Bath, 
Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Booos,  Mr.  Brooke, 
Mr.  Bttrdick,  Mr.  Btro  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Eagleton, 
Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Fono,  Mr.  Ooodell, 
Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Gravel,  Mr.  Harris, 
Mr.     Hartke,     Mr.     Hollinos,     Mr. 
Inouye,   Mr.   jAvrrs,   Mr.   Kennedy, 
Mr.    McCarthy,   Mr.    Mondale,    Mr. 
MoNTOYA,   Mr.    Nelson,   Mr.    Pack- 
wood,    Mr.    Pell,    Mr.    Percy,    Mr. 
Proxmire,  Mr.  RiBicoPT,  Mr.  Scott, 
Mr.     Spong,     Mr.     Talmadoe,     Mr. 
THxntMOND,   Mr.   Williams  of   New 
Jersey,    Mr.    Yarborouch,    and    Mr. 
YoTTNO  of  Ohio) : 
S.  2391.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  more  ef- 
fective coordination  of  Federal  air  quality, 
water  quality,  and  solid  waste  disposal  pro- 
grams, for  the  consideration  of  environmen- 
tal quality  In  public  works  programs  and 
projects,  for  the  coordination  of  all  Federal 
research    programs    which    Improve    knowl- 
edge of  environmental  modifications  restilt- 
Ing   from   Increased   population   and   urban 
concentration,   and   for   other   purposes;    to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mvstaz  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  beading.) 

By  Mr.  KEN?iIEDY   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Brooke,  Mr.  Jordan  of  North  Caro- 
lina,   Mr.    Ervin,    Mr.    Allen,    Mr. 
Sparkman,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Schmtei- 
krr,     Mr.     Yarborouch,     and     Mr. 
Tower)  : 
S.  2392.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  Historic 
Naval  Ships  Association;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kennedy  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MUSKIE  (for  himself,  Mr.  An- 
derson, Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr. 
Cooper.  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr. 
Hart,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Javtts,  Mr. 
Mondale,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  Pack- 
wood,  Mr.  RiBicoFV,  Mrs.  Smith,  Mr. 
Spong,  Mr.  Ttdincs,  Mr.  Williams 


of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Yarborouch,  and 
Mr.  Young  of  Ohio) : 

S.  2393.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  study  the  most  feasible  and 
desirable  means  of  protecting  certain  por- 
tions of  the  tidelands.  Outer  Continental 
Shelf,  seaward  areas,  Oreat  Lakes  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  adjoining  shorelines 
thereof  as  marine  preserves  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Muskie  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  EAGLETON: 

S.  2394.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Marcos  C 
Nalagan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiclarv. 
By  Mr.  MAONUSON : 

S.  2395.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  mailing  of 
certain  election  material  to  voters  free  of 
postage,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

S.  2396.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4  of  the 
Act  of  October  30,  1966,  to  extend  the  term 
during  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
authorized  to  Initiate  with  the  several  States 
a  cooperative  program  for  the  conservation, 
development,  and  enhancement  of  the  Na- 
tion's anadromous  fish;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Maonxtson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.-) 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey : 

S.  2397.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pong  Kee 
Chan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MILLER: 

S.  2398.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sergio  Cas- 
tlglloni,  his  wife.  Carta  Castigllonl,  and  their 
children.  Carlo  and  Frank  Castigllonl;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  COOPER: 

S.  2399.  A  bill  to  provide  a  formula  for  ap- 
portionment of  State  and  community  high- 
way funds  for  fiscal  year  1970  and  thereafter: 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cooper  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  beading.) 

ByMr.  HRUSKA: 

S.  2400.  A  bill  to  revise  the  quota-control 
system  on  the  importation  of  certain  meat 
and  meat  producta;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hruska  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  FONG: 

S.  2401.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Antonio 
Ballestores; 

S.  2402.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Branlslav 
Nikola  Makslmovic   (Branko  Makslmovlch ) : 

S.  2403.  A  bUI  for  the  relief  of  Man  Loi 
Chu;  and 

S.  2404.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Chung 
Ja  Nohara;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

ByMr.  JAVITS: 

S.  2405.  A  bill  to  improve  the  health  and 
safety  conditions  of  persons  working  in  the 
coal  mining  Industry  of  the  United  States: 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

ByMr.  MOSS: 

S.J.  Res.  120.  A  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  preparation  and  submission  to  the 
Congress  of  a  master  ground  transportation 
plan  for  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Moss  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  JACKSON: 

S.J.  Res.  121.  A  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  expenses  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  Indian  Opportunity;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jackson  when  be 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
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By    Mr.    BROOKS    (for    tUmaelf.    Mr. 

Spabkman,    Mr.    Mttskik.    and    Mr. 

Bkmnrt)  : 

S.J.  R«8.  12a.  A  Joint  resolution  to  provide 

for  a  temporary  extension  of  tbe  authority 

conferred  by  the  Kxport  Control  Act  of  1949; 

to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  BaooKs  when  he 

Introduced  tbe  above  joint  resolution,  which 

appear  under  a  separate  heading. ) 


S.  2360— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  ENLARGE  THE  BOUNDARIES 
OP  THE  GRAND  CANYON  NA- 
TIONAL PARK  IN  THE  STATE  OP 
ARIZONA 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  It 
Is  my  great  pleasure  today  to  intro- 
duce a  bill,  for  myself  and  other  Sen- 
ators, to  carry  out  a  plan  which  I  have 
long  endorsed  as  a  means  to  better  pre- 
serve and  protect  one  of  nature's  most 
magnificent  creations — the  Grand  Can- 
yon of  Arizona. 

Mr.  President.  It  was  SO  years  ago 
last 'February  when  a  portion  of  this 
greal*  structure  was  established  as  the 
17th  national  park.  This  achievement 
had  been  33  years  in  the  making  since 
Benjamin  Harrison,  then  a  Senator,  first 
attempted  to  preserve  vast  areas  of  the 
canyon  by  means  of  a  Federal  law.  In 
recognition  that  this  year  is  the  golden 
anniversary  year  for  the  Grand  Canyon 
National  Park.  I  can  think  of  no  more 
fitting  occasion  for  a  return  toward  the 
original,  grand  scheme  once  designed  for 
the  canyon's  protection. 

In  order  to  take  a  long  step  in  thla 
direction — a  step  that  will  more  than 
double  the  stretch  of  the  canyon  pro- 
tected within  the  park  structure — I  am 
offering  today  a  bill  to  extend  the  boun- 
daries of  the  park  so  as  to  include  cer- 
tain major  portions  of  the  upper  and 
lower  canyon  that  are  natural  extensions 
of  that  part  of  the  canyon  already  given 
park  status.  The  measure  is  a  refinement 
of  a  proposal  that  I  submitted,  for  myself 
and  Senator  Hayden,  some  12  years  ago. 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  a  companion 
measure  to  the  bill  is  being  offered  today 
In  the  House  by  Congressman  Uoall — 
giving  the  legislation  a  bipartisan  spirit 
that  I  hope  will  mark  its  future  course. 

In  brief,  our  proposal  would  bring 
within  one  great  park  all  of  the  existing 
national  park,  all  of  the  recently  pro- 
claimed Marble  Canyon  National  Monu- 
ment and  86  percent  of  the  Grand  Can- 
yon National  Monument.  In  addition, 
the  measure  would  extend  the  limits  of 
the  park  upstream  to  embrace  the  his- 
toric Lees  Ferry  region,  the  only  launch- 
ing site  for  river  trips  through  the 
Grand  Canyon — trips  which  are  proba- 
bly the  longest,  wildest  canyon  water 
runs  in  the  world. 

Finally,  there  are  sizable,  important 
areas  that  my  bill  will  place  Into  the 
park  in  the  Kanab  Creek  and  Long  Mesa 
areas,  which  lie  adjacent  to  the  points 
where  the  present  national  park  and  na- 
tional monument  meet.  These  additions 
alone  cover  almost  52,000  acres  of  land 
with  outstanding  scenic  and  scientific 
importance. 

In  aU.  the  existing  park  boundaries 
would  be  extended  to  include  an  addi- 
tional 255,230  acres — an  increase  of  more 


than  one-third  In  tbe  total  land  acre- 
age of  the  park.  The  new  total  would 
thereby  rise  to  928,825  acres.  This  ex- 
tension would  mean  that  the  park  would 
Jump  from  eighth  to  fifth  place  in  size 
among  all  of  America's  national  parks. 

And.  perhaps  most  significant  of  all, 
it  would  mean  that  184.5  miles  of  the 
prime  canyon  would  be  encompassed  by 
the  new  park.  This  is  double  the  90  miles 
that  are  now  within  the  national  park 
and  represents  85  percent  of  the  total 
river  stretch  of  the  canyon. 

The  legislation  also  provides  for  a 
boimdary  revision  of  the  existing  Grand 
Canyon  National  Monument  which 
^ould  result  In  two  exclusions,  one  on 
the  north  rim  and  the  other  on  the  south 
rim.  These  are  plateau  lands  covered 
with  pinon  pine,  juniper,  and  sagebrush 
and  lie  back  from  the  canyon  rims.  For 
a  long  time,  these  areas  have  not  been 
considered  necessary  for  the  proper  de- 
velopment or  administration  of  the  pro- 
posed new  park.  They  constitute  29.520 
acres  of  land  that  will  be  returned  to 
the  public  domain. 

In  addition  to  the  lands  to  be  incor- 
porated into  the  park  by  the  act,  one 
unique  provision  of  the  bill  will  provide 
authority  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  negotiate  for  and  acquire  by  purchase, 
donation,  or  exchange,  any  land  or  in- 
terests in  land  which  he  finds  necessary 
to  include  within  the  park  inside  a  1- 
mile  buffer  zone  on  either  side  of  Marble 
Canyon.  Further,  as  a  last  resort,  proce- 
dure which  is  to  be  utilized  only  after 
voluntary  efforts  in  good  faith  have  failed 
and  after  the  giving  of  at  least  60  days' 
notice,  the  Secretary  may  acquire  by 
condemnation  a  scenic  easement  to  pro- 
tect the  scenic  value  of  the  canyon  area 
within  the  1-mile  buffer  zone  at  Marble 
Canyon.  This  power  does  not  extend  to 
any  interest  except  a  scenic  easement. 
And  payment  is  provided  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  easement  based  upon  an 
appraisal  of  its  full  market  value. 

One  additional  feature  of  the  measure 
that  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  is  the 
provision  that  gives  specific  protection 
to  the  rights  of  the  Havasupal  Indians. 
This  tribe,  whose  ancestral  home  Is  situ- 
ated entirely  within  the  park  at  the 
canyon  floor,  lives  In  the  most  Isolated 
Indian  reservation  in  the  United  States. 
Nothing  in  the  bill  will  affect  their  estab- 
lished rights  or  their  opportunity  to  en- 
joy increased  benefits,  including  grazing 
rights  within  the  park. 

Mr.  President,  my  purpose  In  intro- 
ducing this  legislation  is  to  secure  a 
strong,  protective  status  for  the  canyon 
regions  which  will  be  added  to  the  park, 
but  do  not  now  possess  a  permanent 
statutory  base  for  their  preservation. 
With  the  demand  on  earth's  resources 
becoming  greater  daily,  It  is  none  too 
soon  to  bar  the  door  to  any  future  pres- 
sures for  the  exploitation  of  the  canyon 
area. 

Mr.  President,  the  concept  of  national 
parks  as  we  know  them  today  is  a  con- 
tribution of  the  United  States.  The  basis 
for  the  law  which  I  propose  Is  founded 
upon  a  policy  that  began  in  1864  with 
the  establishment  imder  law  of  the  Yo- 
semite  Valley  as  a  protected  region,  and 
the  creation  in  1872  of  the  Yellowstone 


National  Park.  It  is  to  build  upon  this 
movement,  which  set  the  pattern  for  the 
erection  of  national  parks  throughout  the 
world,  that  I  introduce  the  bill  today.  It 
is  my  hope  that  the  enactment  of  this 
measure  will  come  about  promptly  and 
that  thei-eby  the  world's  most  unbeliev- 
able, natural  wonder  will  be  better  pre- 
served for  all  Americans  to  enjoy  and 
appreciate  as  a  part  of  their  oermanent 
heritage. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  we  are  Intro- 
ducing be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  blU  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  wlU  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2360)  to  enlarge  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Grand  Canyon  National 
Park  in  the  State  of  Arizona,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Goldwater  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators)  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2360 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  order 
to  add  to  the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park 
certain  major  portions  of  tbe  Grand  Can- 
yon adjacent  to  tbe  existing  boundaries  of 
the  park,  totaling  approximately  255,250 
acres,  which  possess  outstanding  scenic  gran- 
deur and  unique  natural  ani  scientific  values 
and  which  logically  should  be  protected  and 
preserved  for  all  generaUons  In  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  tbe  lands 
presently  Included  within  tl.e  park,  the 
areas  shown  as  "proposed  additions"  on  the 
drawing  entitled  "Proposed  Additions  to 
Grand  Canyon  National  Park",  numbered 
113-91.000,  and  dated  March  1969,  are,  sub- 
ject to  valid  existing  rights,  hereby  made  a 
part  of  tbe  Grand  Canyon  National  Park. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  In  addition  to  tbe  lands  Incor- 
porated Into  tbe  Grand  Canyon  National 
Park  pursuant  to  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may,  with  the 
conciurence  of  the  Secretary  of  Ariculture 
where  national  forest  lands  are  Involved,  and 
with  tbe  concurrence  of  tbe  Navajo  Tribal 
Council  where  Navajo  Indian  Reservation 
lands  are  Involved,  revise  the  boundary  oi 
tbe  park,  or  provide  for  protected  areas, 
along  and  adjacent  to  tbe  east  and  west  rims 
of  Marble  Canyon  so  as  to  Include  sites,  or 
to  establish  protected  areas,  within  an  area 
not  to  exceed  one  mile  from  either  rim,  which 
the  Secretary  of  tbe  Interior  determines  are 
necessary  or  desirable  to  protect  the  scenic  or 
scientific  value  of  the  canyon  area  or  to  pro- 
vide overlooks  and  related  facilities  above  the 
canyon  rim.  Any  sucb  revision  shall  be  on  f.Ie 
and  available  for  p-:bllc  inspection  in  the 
Office  of  the  National  Paries  Service,  Depar;- 
ment  of  the  Interior. 

(b)  In  order  to  carr>'  out  the  purposes  "I 
this  section,  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may  acquire  land  and  interests  in  land. 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  park  as  pro- 
posed tu  be  revised  or  within  the  proposed 
protected  are*,  by  donation,  purchase  with 
donated  or  appropriated  funds,  or  exchange: 
but  not  by  condemnation.  Any  property  or 
Interests  therein  owned  by  the  State  of  Ari- 
zona may  be  acquired  only  by  donation.  Title 
to  property  held  In  trust  for  the  Navajo  In- 
dian Tribe  which  may  be  Included  within 
the  boundary  of  tbe  park  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Navajo  Tribal  Council  shall  be 
transferred  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  tbe  United  States  and  made  a  part  of  the 
park.  National  forest  land  within  the  revised 
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boundary  of  tbe  park  la  hereby  excluded 
from  the  national  foreet  and  transferred  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  administra- 
tion as  part  of  the  park. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  sub- 
section (b),  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Interior 
may,  whenever  he  certifies — 

(1)  that  It  is  necessary  and  appropriate 
to  protect  the  scenic  value  of  the  canyon  and 
its  Inunedlate  vicinity,  aad 

(2)  that  he  has  made  reasonable  efforts  in 
good  faith  to  provide  such  protection  through 
voluntary  methods  of  conference  and  nego- 
tiation or  th*  acquisition  of  sucb  Interests 
as  are  necessary  to  provide  such  protection 
by  negotiated  purchase  or  donation,  but  that 
such   efforts   have   been   unsuccessful;    and 

(3)  that  he  has  furnished  at  least  60  days 
notice  to  the  party  or  parties  concerned  of 
his  Intention  to  utilize  the  authority  pro- 
vided under  this  suboectlon, 

acqi.lre,  by  condemnation,  a  scenic  easement 
with  respect  to  any  land  along  and  adjacent 
to  the  east  and  west  rim  of  Marble  Canyon, 
which  is  wltbln  an  area  not  to  exceed  one 
mile  from  either  rim.  No  scenic  easement 
may  be  acquired  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
except  upon  paj-ment  of  the  fair  market 
value  thereof,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  tbe  Interior  after  appraisal. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Grand  Canyon  National 
Monument  and  the  Marble  Canyon  National 
Montunent  are  abolished,  and  aU  lands  In  the 
monuments  which  are  within  tbe  areas 
shown  as  "proposed  additions"  on  the  draw- 
ing referred  to  In  the  first  section  of  this  Act 
are  made  a  part  of  the  Grand  Canyon  Na- 
tional Park  and  shall  be  administered  pur- 
suant to  tbe  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the 
Act  of  February  26,  1919  (40  Stat.  1175).  as 
amended.  Any  funds  available  for  purposes 
of  the  Grand  National  Monument  or  tbe 
Marble  Canyon  National  Monument  shall  re- 
main avaUable  for  the  Grand  Canyon  Na- 
tional Park. 

(b)  The  lands  formerly  within  tbe  Grand 
Canyon  National  Monument,  totaling  ap- 
proximately 20,520  acres,  shown  as  "proposed 
deletions"  on  the  drawing  referred  to  in  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  which  were  with- 
drawn for  the  purposes  of  the  Grand  (Canyon 
National  Monument  shall  return  to  their 
status  prior  to  such  withdrawal  and  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  at  the  Interior 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  applicable  to 
the  public  lands  of  tbe  United  States. 

Sac.  4.  Where  any  Federal  lands  within  the 
Grand  Canyon  National  Park  are  legally 
occupied  or  utilized  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  for  grazing  purposes,  piu^uant  to  a 
Federal  lease,  p>«Talt,  or  license,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  shall  permit  the  persons 
holding  such  grazing  pwlvlleges  to  continue 
in  the  exercise  thereof  for  a  period  ending  on 
December  31  following  ten  years  traoa.  tbe 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  or  tor  sucb  lesser 
period  as  any  such  person  may  desire. 

Sec.  S.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
rights  of  tbe  Havasupal  Tribe  of  Indians  as 
described  in  the  Executive  Order  of  March 
31,  1882,  and  in  section  3  of  tbe  Act  of  Febru- 
ary 26,  1919:  nor  shall  anything  in  this  Act 
affect  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  tbe 
Interim'  under  section  3  of  the  Act  of  Febru- 
ary 26,  1919,  to  permit  individual  members 
of  the  said  IVlbe  to  use  and  occupy  lands 
within  the  park  for  agricultural  purposes.  In- 
cluding grazing. 

Ssc.  6.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated sucb  stuns  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  tbe  provisions  of  this  Act. 


S.  2361— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  PROVIDE  SPECIAL  EDUCA- 
TIONAL SERVICES  TO  VETERANS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce today  a  bill  to  establish  a  new  pro- 


gram for  veterans  to  be  called  educa- 
tional services  for  veterans.  "Rie  bill 
authorizes  grants  to  and  contracts  with 
Institutions  of  higher  education  to  de- 
velop special  programs  of  tutorial,  coim- 
seling,  and  other  educational  services 
specifically  for  veterans.  The  purpose  Is 
both  to  encourage  colleges  and  other 
post-secondary  institutions  to  seek  out 
and  admit  veterans,  and  to  provide  a 
greater  opportimity  for  veterans  with 
academic  deficiencies  to  improve  their 
qualifications  and  continue  their  educa- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  this  Nation  has  a  fun- 
damental obligation  to  the  men  and 
women  who  have  served  so  well  in  the 
Armed  Forces,  risking  their  lives  and 
sacrificing  opportunities  to  contribute  to 
their  coimtry.  There  are  over  26  million 
living  veterans  in  the  United  States  to- 
day, and  veterans  and  their  families 
make  up  close  to  half  of  our  population. 
In  addition,  thousands  of  servicemen  are 
discharged  every  day  to  rejoin  civilian 
life  as  veterans  of  their  Nation's  armed 
services. 

Over  100  years  ago,  Abraham  Lincoln 
stressed  the  duty  of  the  United  States 
"to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne 
the  battle  and  for  his  widow  and 
orphan." 

In  1944,  we  passed  the  first  GI  bill,  to 
provide  readjustment  assistance  to  those 
who  had  served  in  the  armed  services 
during  World  War  II.  In  announcing  that 
program.  President  Roosevelt  said: 

We  must  make  provision  now  to  help  otir 
returning  servicemen  .  .  .  bridge  the  gap 
from  war  to  peace  activity.  .  .  . 

The  members  of  tbe  armed  forces  have 
been  compelled  to  make  greater  economic 
sacrifice  and  every  other  kind  of  sacrifice 
than  tbe  rest  of  us,  and  are  entitled  to  defi- 
nite action  to  help  take  care  of  their  special 
problems.  ' 

Since  World  War  H,  the  United  States 
has  continued  to  recognize  its  obligation 
to  those  young  men  and  women  who  have 
spent  a  f>ortion  of  their  lives  in  the  mili- 
tary service. 

We  passed  a  Korean  war  GI  bill  to 
assist  veterans  of  that  conflict.  In  1966, 
recognizing  the  sacrifices  of  veterans  who 
had  served  after  January  31,  1955,  and 
therefore  could  not  qualify  for  the  Ko- 
rean benefits,  Congress  passed  the  cold 
war  GI  bUl — providing  education  and 
training  benefits  for  our  more  recent  vet- 
erans. In  1967,  the  amounts  of  the  bene- 
fits were  raised,  and  the  type  of  training 
covered  was  expanded.  In  1968,  educa- 
tion benefits  were  extended  to  widows 
and  wives  of  servicemen  killed  or  totally 
disabled  on  active  duty. 

The  recent  emphasis  on  veterans  bene- 
fits and  expansion  of  the  GI  bill  re- 
fiects  a  growing  concern  for  veterans  of 
the  conflict  in  Vietnam.  At  the  present 
time,  over  540,000  servicemen  are  sta- 
tioned in  Vietnam.  Both  at  home  and 
around  the  world,  our  military  ranks 
have  been  swelled.  As  a  result,  increasing 
numbers  of  servicemen  are  being  dis- 
charged and  joining  the  ranks  of  vet- 
erans each  m(»ith. 

In  1966,  approximately  544,000  serv- 
icemen returned  to  civilian  life.  In  1967, 
there  were  610,000  new  veterans.  In  1968, 
the  figure  for  the  year  was  915,000,  with 


a  peak  discharge  of  110,000  servicemen 
in  October. 

This  year,  over  1  million  GI's  who  have 
seen  service  during  the  Vietnam  conflict 
will  return  as  civilians,  at  a  rate  of  ap- 
proximately 90,000  a  month.  The  figures 
will  rise  even  further  if  the  peace  which 
we  all  so  fervently  hope  for  is  achieved 
in  Vietnam. 

I  am  extremely  concerned  that  full 
and  constructive  benefits  be  given  to  vet- 
erans of  the  Vietnam  conflict.  Many 
thousands  of  young  men  have  had  their 
education  interrupted.  Others  have  been 
called  away  just  as  they  were  starting 
their  careers.  Many  have  been  sent  to 
fight  a  battle  which  they  do  not  imder- 
stand  and  in  some  cases  disagree  with. 
And  most  have  returned  to  a  country 
which  is  quite  indifferent  to  their  hard- 
ship and  sacrifice. 

Regardless  of  how  we  may  feel  about 
the  merits  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  many 
Americans  serving  there  and  elsewhere 
are  performing  bravely  under  extremely 
difficult  circumstances.  In  many  cases 
they  are  risking  their  lives  daily,  imder 
constant  pressure  in  imfamiliar  sur- 
roundings. In  all  cases,  they  have  sacri- 
ficed personal  comfort  and  gain  for  the 
service  of  the  Nation.- 

For  their  work  on  active  duty  these 
men  have  earned  the  admiration  and 
respect  of  a  grateful  country.  Tliey  have 
earned  also  the  right  to  our  attention  and 
assistance  on  their  return. 

They  deserve  this  attention,  however, 
not  just  in  appreciation  for  sacrifices  they 
have  made  on  the  battlefield  and  else- 
where, although  this  would  be  reason 
enough. 

They  deserve  the  attention  also  be- 
cause they  represent  a  resource  which 
society  can  utilize  to  the  best  advantage 
of  all  concerned.  These  men  have  ac- 
quired wisdom  and  judgment  by  having 
handled  responsibility  in  critical  situa- 
tions. They  have  demonstrated  discipline 
and  ability. 

With  these  qualities  and  background, 
returning  veterans  can  be  among  our 
most  constructive  and  valuable  citizens.  If 
only  they  are  given  the  chance  to  chan- 
nel their  talents  in  a  productive  way. 

Life  is  particularly  difficult  for  return- 
ing servicemen  today.  Unlike  so  many 
veterans  of  World  War  n  and  Korea, 
soldiers  returning  from  Vietnam  certainly 
are  not  given  a  hero's  welcome,  or  In- 
deed much  of  any  welcome  at  all.  Be- 
cause most  Americans  are  not  emotion- 
ally committed  to  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
they  tend  not  to  appreciate  the  gruel- 
ing psychological  and  physical  experi- 
ence which  GI's  over  there  endure.  For  a 
GI  who  has  suffered  greatly,  who  perhaps 
has  been  wounded,  and  who  has  seen  his 
friends  injured  and  killed  in  brutal  fash- 
ion, it  is  a  tremendous  shock  to  get  the 
sense  that  his  countrymen  do  not  care. 
Whether  or  not  we  care  for  the  war,  we 
must  show  that  we  care  for  the  men. 

Because  their  educational  and  career 
development  has  been  interrupted,  be- 
cause they  have  made  great  sacrifice  in 
Vietnam  and  elsewhere,  and  because  they 
represent  a  national  resource  of  disci- 
plined and  dedicated  citizens,  we  must  as- 
sure adequate  benefits  for  all  veterans— 
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the  returning  servicemen  of  today  and 
the  dedicated  veterans  of  yesterday. 

Congress  has  established  programs  for 
our  veterans  In  many  areas,  including 
training,  employment,  medical  and  hos- 
pital benefits,  pension  and  compensa- 
tion— and  education.  All  are  important, 
and  I  will  continue  my  efforts  to 
strengthen  the  broad  range  of  veterans 
programs.  Today.  I  address  myself  to  the 
particular  problem  of  education. 

This  country  has  long  recognized  the 
Importance  of  education  for  all  citizens. 
It  makes  us  more  productive  and  con- 
structive members  of  society,  and  en- 
hances personal  development. 

Prom  a  financial  point  of  view,  there 
Is  a  direct  general  relationship  between 
number  of  years  of  schooling  and  level 
of  income.  According  to  recent  figures 
from  the  Bureau  of  Census,  college  grad- 
uates earn  twice  as  much  in  their  life- 
times as  high  school  dropouts  and  three 
times  as  «Mich  as  grade  school  dropouts. 
The-  Bureau  has  estimated  lifetime  in- 
comes for  men  In  terms  of  the  nimiber 
of  years  of  formal  education : 

L«88  than  8  years  of  grade  school $189.  000 

Eight  years  of  grade  school 347,  000 

One  to  3  years  of  high  school 384,  000 

Pour  years  of  high  school 341,  000 

One  to  3  years  of  college . 394,  000 

Four  years  of  college 508.000 

Five  or  more  years  of  college 587,000 

The  personal  and  intellectual  rewards 
of  a  full  education  are  of  course  Im- 
measurable. -> 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
recognized  the  importance  of  education 
as  a  continuing  obligation  to  veterans  In 
passing  the  cold  war  OI  bill  in  1966. 
The  purpose  of  veterans'  educational  as- 
sistance was  spelled  out  in  the  preamble 
to  that  bill: 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  hereby 
declares  that  the  education  program  created 
by  this  chapter  Is  for  the  purpose  of  ( 1 )  en- 
hancing and  making  more  attractive  service 
In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 
(3)  extending  the  benefits  of  a  higher  edu- 
cation to  qualified  and  deserving  young 
persons  who  might  not  otherwise  be  able  to 
afford  such  an  education.  (3)  providing  vo- 
cational readjustment  and  restoring  lost  edu- 
cational opportunities  to  those  service  men 
and  women  whose  careers  have  been  Inter- 
rupted or  Impeded  by  reason  of  active  duty 
after  January  31.  1955.  and  (4)  aiding  such 
persons  In  attaining  the  vocational  and  edu- 
cational status  which  they  might  normally 
have  aspired  to  and  obtained  had  they  not 
served  their  country. 

Unfortunately,  our  present  OI  pro- 
grams do  not  attain  the  high  goal  which 
we  have  set  for  them.  While  they  do 
help  those  who  enter  the  service  with  a 
relatively  high  level  of  education  but 
want  more,  or  those  with  some  job  train- 
ing who  want  to  Increase  their  skills, 
they  fail  to  reach  the  poor  and  the  dis- 
advantaged— the  veteraris  who  are  most 
in  need  of  aid. 

Approximately  20  percent  of  our  dis- 
charged veterans — or  about  18,000  a 
month — have  not  completed  high  school 
or  its  equivalent.  But  according  to  statis- 
tics furnished  to  me  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  in  January  of  this  year, 
only  about  2.4  percent  of  returning  vet- 
erans are  pursuing  training  at  the  high 


school  level  or  Its  equivalent.  This  means 
that  only  about  one  out  of  every  10  re- 
turning veterans  without  a  high  school 
education  returns  to  school.  Close  to  nine 
out  of  10,  or  over  15,000  new  veterans  a 
month,  have  not  completed  high  school 
and  do  not  enter  education  programs 
with  the  benefit  of  the  -OI  bill  to  cor- 
rect their  deficiency.  To  me,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  is  a  tragically  wasted  oppor- 
tunity, and  we  should  do  all  we  can  to 
encourage  veterans  with  weak  academic 
backgrounds  to  continue  their  education. 

Indeed.  Congress  recognized  this  spe- 
cial need  in  the  Cold  War  OI  Bill 
Amendments  of  1967.  In  that  bill.  Con- 
gress provided  that  a  veteran  who  needs 
additional  high  school  training  or  Its 
equivalent  will  be  paid  the  full  educa- 
tional assistance  allowance  of  the  OI 
bill  and  still  not  have  it  charged  to  the 
period  of  educational  entitlement  which 
the  veteran  has  earned.  Unfortunately, 
the  amendment  has  not  met  the  need. 

A  basic  problem  Is  that  high  school  is 
not  a  very  attractive  place  for  the  kind 
of  veteran  I  am  talking  about  to  go.  He 
may  have  dropped  out  In  the  first  place 
because  he  did  not  like  the  high  school 
environment.  Or  he  may  have  finished 
with  a  bad  academic  record — again  re- 
fiecting  his  distaste  for  that  type  of  in- 
stitution and  carrying  with  it  many  un- 
pleasant memories. 

More  important,  experience  has  shown 
that  the  returning  veteran — who  Is  now 
in  his  early  twenties  or  perhaps  much 
older,  who  has  been  engaged  In  fierce 
combat,  who  has  seen  his  friend  injured 
and  killed,  who  has  developed  a  new 
maturity  in  the  service — is  reluctant  to 
return  to  high  school  classes  with  im- 
mature 18-  and  17-year-olds.  Certainly 
it  Is  understandable  and  that  he  might 
be  uncomfortable  and  uneasy,  and  that 
he  therefore  might  not  use  his  benefits. 

An  additional  problem  with  the  present 
set-up  is  that  high  school  or  adult  edu- 
cation courses,  not  specifically  directed 
to  veterans  or  to  an  individual  veteran, 
take  more  time  than  is  necessary  to  Im- 
prove particular  weaknesses. 

This  bill  which  I  introduce  today  rep- 
resents a  two-pronged  approach.  First, 
it  seeks  to  make  education  more  attrac- 
tive to  the  veterans  with  academic  defi- 
ciencies by  offering  improved  attention  in 
a  more  comfortable  environment.  Second, 
it  seeks  to  encourage  colleges  and  other 
postsecondary  institutions  to  develop 
programs  and  admit  veterans,  thereby 
expanding  the  educational  opportunities 
open  to  the  veteran. 

As  expressed  in  the  bill,  the  purpose 
is — "To  assist  veterans  with  academic 
deficiencies  to  qualify  for  and  pursue 
courses  of  higher  education  through  the 
development  of  programs  for  special 
counseling,  tutorial  or  other  educational 
services  at  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion." 

The  theory  behind  the  proposal  is  that 
even  though  a  veteran  may  have  dropped 
out  of  high  school  or  had  a  mediocre 
record,  presumably  In  his  years  in  the 
service  he  has  developed  maturity  and 
responsibility.  If  he  does  have  the  moti- 
vation to  go  to  college  with  this  back- 
ground, we  should  recognize  that  he  is  a 


good  prospect  and  that  his  high  school 
record  Is  an  Inaccurate  Indication  of  his 
ability  and  potential.  We  want  to  assure 
that  he  has  a  chance  to  develop  fully, 
recognizing  that  a  person  with  this  high 
school  background  should  be  at  an  In- 
stitution of  higher  education  and  not  in 
another  high  school. 

The  Administrator  for  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs will  have  the  responsibility  for  a 
program  of  grants  and  contracts  with 
colleges  and  other  postsecondary  Insti- 
tutions to  support  programs  which  meet 
this  objective. 

One  notion  would  be  for  colleges  to  give 
s[>eclal  precollege  training  to  veterans, 
right  on  the  campus,  strengthening  their 
background  so  that  they  can  gain  ad- 
mission to  an  Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation. That  could  eventually  attend  the 
college  which  gave  them  the  preparatory 
training,  or  they  could  go  elsewhere. 

Once  a  veteran  with  academic  defi- 
ciencies is  admitted  and  attending  a  post- 
secondary  school  he  may  still  need  spe- 
cial tutoring  In  order  to  succeed  in  his 
studies.  Such  support  could  be  assisted 
under  this  bill. 

Colleges  could  be  encouraged  to  de- 
velop accelerated  and  concentrated  pro- 
grams of  education  for  veterans,  ena- 
bling them  to  earn  a  bachelor's  degree  in 
2 '4  or  3  years,  for  example,  rather  than 
the  usual  4  years.  For  a  person  starting 
college  at  the  age  of  22  or  23  or  older, 
perhaps  with  dependents  and  with  a 
need  to  start  earning  money  as  soon  as 
possible,  this  would  be  a  tremendous 
help. 

Institutions  of  higher  education  also 
might  establish  a  5-  or  6-year  program 
of  study  for  veterans — with  an  easier 
course  load  for  those  who  do  not  have 
the  background  for  more  concentrated 
study  or  those  who  need  to  work  full  time 
while  pursuing  their  education. 

Postsecondary  schools  also  might  de- 
velop a  course  of  study  to  encourage  and 
train  veterans  to  pursue  public  service 
occupations  to  meet  community  needs. 
They  could  offer  special  incentives  and 
courses  to  become  teachers  in  disadvan- 
taged areas,  or  to  work  in  social  action 
programs,  or  to  Join  imdermanned  police 
departments,  and  so  forth. 

One  idea  which  might  be  Incorporated 
Into  some  of  these  programs  would  be  to 
hire  older  veterans,  in  their  later  years  of 
college,  to  help  the  incoming  students. 

My  expectation  is  that  given  the  en- 
couragement and  assistance  of  this  bill, 
institutions  of  higher  education  would 
use  a  great  deal  of  imagination,  and  ap- 
propriate Innovation,  in  establishing 
programs  to  meet  veterans'  needs.  While 
specific  types  of  projects  are  mentioned 
in  this  bill,  the  operative  language  is  left 
broad  enough  to  cover  a  wide  range  of 
possible  programs. 

Finsd  and  overall  authority  for  edu- 
cational services  for  veterans  Is  in  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  Overall  policy 
guidelines  would  be  promulgated  by  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  after 
consultation  with  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  to  take  advantage  of  his 
background  In  the  area  of  education. 

The  function  of  reviewing  applica- 
tions and  making  grants  and  contracts 
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would  be  carried  out  by  the  Commis- 
sioner. For  he  already  has  the  contracts 
with  postsecondary  schools,  and  the  ex- 
pertise in  educational  programs  and  cur- 
riculums,  which  are  required.  But  I  want 
to  emphasize  that  this  would  not  be  a 
program  which  could  be  Intermingled 
with  other  activities  of  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Rather,  it  is  a  program  specifically  and 
clearly  for  veterans — run  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  as  part  of  title 
38  of  the  United  States  Code. 

As  in  the  Higher  Education  Act,  the 
term  "Institution  of  higher  education" 
Is  broadly  defined  to  cover  a  whole  range 
of  postsecondary  schools — Including, 
for  example,  vocational  schools  and 
junior  colleges  as  well  as  4-year  uni- 
versities. 

Mr.  President,  the  possibilities  for 
educational  services  for  veterans  have 
been  dramatically  Illustrated  by  a  pro- 
gram at  Webster  College  In  St.  Louis. 

Last  year,  Webster  instituted  Project 
VAULT — veterans  accelerated  urban 
learning  for  teaching — to  recruit  and 
train  veterans  to  become  teachers  in  ur- 
ban ghetto  schools. 

The  VAULT  staff  went  out  to  an  army 
base  about  130  miles  from  St.  Louis  and 
looked  for  servicemen  who  were  near- 
Ing  the  end  of  their  military  obligation 
and  who  had  no  plans  to  attend  college. 
Ultimately  a  group  of  42  were  selected 
for  VAULT,  with  a  total  of  31  finally 
carrying  through  with  the  program. 

These  men  all  came  from  disadvan- 
taged, Improverlshed  backgrounds.  Some 
were  in  their  early  20's.  and  others  were 
veterans  of  20  years  of  military  service. 
Most  had  weak  academic  records  and  a 
few  had  no  high  school  diploma. 

For  several  weeks  before  discharge, 
the  GI's  participated  in  seminars  with 
the  VAULT  staff  on  the  Army  base.  Up- 
on discharge  they  went  to  Webster  for 
an  intensive  college-level  training  which 
is  still  going  on. 

During  the  predischarge  phase  of  the 
program,  the  emphasis  was  on  current 
social  problems  rather  than  on  learning 
for  its  own  sake.  Indeed,  the  whole  pro- 
gram's curriculum  has  barred  the  teach- 
ing of  simply  mechanical  courses  to  com- 
pensate for  cultural  or  educational  de- 
ficiencies in  the  students.  Rather, 
"hooker  courses,"  concentrating  on  is- 
sues of  Interest  to  the  men  and  relevance 
to  current  social  conflicts,  have  been  em- 
phasized. 

The  VAULT  program  is  designed  to 
interest  and  train  the  participants  to 
become  teachers  In  ghetto  schools. 
Through  arrangements  with  the  St. 
Louis  public  school  system,  which  has 
demonstrated  a  progressive  and  co- 
operative interest,  the  veterans  are 
serving  as  observers  and  practice  teach- 
ers for  the  following  year.  Meanwhile. 
Webster  is  giving  tw^demic  credit  for 
the  teaching  experience. 

With  the  Intensive  training  and  active 
teaching  by  the  participants,  Webster 
will  award  these  veterans  the  bachelor 
of  arts  degree  at  the  end  of  only  2'/i 
years,  rather  than  the  usual  4  yean. 

Webster's  effort  In  Project  VAULT  is 
one  example  of  how  a  larger  scale  edu- 
cational services  for  veterans  program 


can  contribute  both  to  the  education  of 
disadvantaged  veterans  and  to  meeting 
of  current  social  needs.  In  this  case 
ghetto  teachers. 

Other  colleges  have  shown  an  Interest 
in  this  type  of  idea,  and  some  have 
started  small  veterans  programs  of  their 
own.  It  Is  an  exciting  social  development. 

This  Nation  has  a  rare  opportunity  to 
assist  and  benefit  from  the  men  who  have 
broken  out  of  disadvantaged  back- 
grounds and  matured  in  the  service.  It 
we  follow  through  with  full  veterans 
programs.  Including  educational  serv- 
ices for  veterans,  we  can  insure  that 
returning  servicemen  will  not  revert  to 
unproductive  lives  In  ghetto  or  other 
areas.  Rather,  veterans  whose  horizons 
and  aspirations  have  been  broadened  in 
the  service  can  continue  to  contribute  to 
our  national  welfare  sis  constructive, 
well-educated  citizens. 

We  have  an  obligation  both  to  the 
men  as  individuals  and  to  society  as  a 
whole  to  give  them  the  chance. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  which  I  Introduce  for 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Yarboroitgh)  and  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston)  .  be  printed  In 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Tlie  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2361),  to  amend  chapter 
34  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  in  order 
to  provide  special  educational  services 
to  veterans.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Kennedy 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S. 2361 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chap- 
ter 34  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  subchapter  V  as  follows: 

"Sttbchapte«  V — Educational  Sexvices 
FOR  Veterans 
"$  1691.  Purpose. 

"The  purpose  of  this  subchapter  is  to  as- 
sist veterans  with  academic  deficiencies  to 
qualify  for  and  pursue  courses  of  higher 
edcdeatlon  through  the  development  of  pro- 
grams for  special  coimseling.  tutorial  or 
other  educational  services  at  institutions  of 
higher  education. 
"§  1692.  Definitions. 

"For  the  purpose  of  this  subchapter — 

"(1)  The  term  'veteran  with  academic  de- 
ficiencies' means  an  eligible  veteran  who  by 
reason  of  deprived  educational,  cultural  or 
economic  background  or  physical  handicap. 
Is  in  need  of  services  authorized  under  this 
subchapter  to  assist  him  to  prepare  for.  ini- 
tiate, continue,  or  resume  his  postsecondary 
education. 

"(2)  The  term  'institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation' meeois  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion as  defined  in  Section  1201  (a)  of  th» 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 
"J  1693.  Services  for  veterans  with  academic 
deficiencies 

"To  meet  the  objectives  of  this  subchap- 
ter, programs  to  be  known  as  'Educational 
Services  for  Veterans'  shall  be  carried  out 
through  grants  and  contracts  with  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  to  enable  such  In- 


stitutions to  plan,  develop,  strengthen,  im- 
prove, or  conduct  programs  or  projects  to 
provide,  among  other  things,  counseling, 
tutorial,  or  other  special  educational  serv- 
ices, including  summer,  preparatory,  and  ac- 
celerated programs  for  veterans  with  aca- 
demic deficiencies.  Educational  Services  for 
Veterans  may  Include,  but  shall  not  be  lim- 
ited to — 

"(1)  programs  to  enable  veterans  to  pre- 
pare and  qualify  for  attendance  at  institu- 
tions of  higher  education: 

"(2)  programs  of  remedial  assistance  to 
veterans  in  regular  attendance  at  institu- 
tions of  higher  education; 

"(3)  programs  for  accelerated  and  con- 
centrated education  of  veterans  at  institu- 
tions of  higher  education: 

"(4)  programs  for  education  of  veterans 
extending  beyond  the  usual  period  for  com- 
pletion of  the  course  of  study  at  a  particu- 
lar institution  of  higher  education;  and 

"(5)    programs    to    encourage    and    train 
veterans   to   pursue   public   service   occupa- 
tions to  meet  community  needs. 
"5  1694.  Administration   of   program 

"The  Administrator  shall  have  responsi- 
bility for  coordination  and  overall  planning 
with  re8p>eot  to  Educational  Ser\-lcc8  for 
Veterans,  and,  shall  annually  report  to  Con- 
gress on  the  program. '  The  AdnUnlstrator 
shall,  jointly  with  the  CSommissioner  of  Ed- 
ucation, prescribe  regulations  governing 
the  administration  of  Educational  Services 
for  Veterans,  including  the  review  of  appli- 
cations and  making  of  grants  and  contracts. 
The  (Commissioner,  shall.  In  accordance  with 
those  regulations  and  in  coordination  with 
the  Administrator,  have  the  function  of  re- 
viewing applications  and  making  grants  and 
contracts.  The  Administrator  shall  have  the 
function  of  providing  information,  advice 
and  assistance  regarding  the  program  to 
eligible  veterans  and  servl-e  men  being  re- 
leased, and  of  otherwise  administering  the 
program. 

"I  1695.  Effect  on  other  benefits 

"No  benefits  received  by  any  veteran  under 
this  subchapter  shall  In  any  way  affect  his 
eligibility  or  qualification  for  benefits  under 
other  provisions  of  this  title  or  under  other 
provisions  of  law. 

"§  1696.  Authorization  tor  appropriations 

"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  subchapter  810.000.000  in 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970.  and 
$30,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1971." 

Sec.  2.  The  table  of  sections  at  the  begin- 
ning of  chapter  34  of  title  3?.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"StTBCHAPTER  V E:DtrCATIONAI,  SERVICES 

FOB  Veterans 
"1691.  Purpose. 
"1692.  Definitions. 

"1693.  Sen-ices  lor  veterans  with  academic 
deficiencies. 

"1694.  Administration  of  program. 

"1695.  Effect  on  other  benefiU. 

"1696.  Authorization  for  appropriations. 


S.  2362— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  CERTAIN  FEDERAL 
STATUTES  RELATING  TO  THE  JU- 
DICIAL SYSTEM  OP  THE  STATE  OP 
OKLAHOMA 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  certain  Federal  statutes  relating 
to  the  judicial  system  of  the  State  of 
Oklahoma. 

As  a  special  election  held  on  July  11. 
1967.  the  voters  of  Oklahoma  voted  to 
repeal  -article  Vn  of  the  constitution  of 
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Oklahoma  and  voted  to  replace  it  with 
a  new  article  vn,  effective  on  January 
13.  1969. 

Pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the  new  ar- 
ticle vn,  all  county  courts  were  abol- 
ished and  their  jurisdiction  vested  In  the 
State  district  courts.  Any  reference  in 
any  of  the  Oklahoma  statutes  to  the 
county  court  or  county  Judge  shall,  ac- 
cording to  Implementing  legislation,  be 
deemed  to  refer  to  the  district  court  or 
district  Judge. 

Several  Federal  statutes  relating  to 
Indians  in  Oklahoma,  and  to  action 
which  can  be  taken  relating  to  restricted 
lands,  confer  Jurisdiction  on  the  county 
court  and  in  some  Instances  refer  to  ac- 
tion to  be  taken  by  the  county  judge. 
Being  aware  of  the  amendments  to  the 
State  constitution,  I  considered  it  ad- 
visable during  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress to  introduce  a  bill,  S.  2716,  which 
would  amend  all  applicable  Federal  stat- 
utes to  conform  with  the  new  laws  of 
'  Oklahoma.  S.  2716  was  not  enacted  into 
"law  Dy  the  90th  Congress. 

There  is  divided  opinion  on  the  neces- 
sity of  this  bill.  An  Associate  Solicitor 
for  Indian  Affairs,  Henry  B.  Taliaferro, 
Jr.,  and  the  attorney  general  of  the 
State  of  Oklahoma,  G.  T.  Blankenship. 
both  agree  under  the  new  Oklahoma  ju- 
dicial system  that  the  district  court  and 
district  Judge  can  assume  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  county  court  and  county 
Judge  without  amending  the  Federal 
statutes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
their  letters,  stating  their  opinions,  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  *rlnted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

U.S.  DXPABTMENT  OF  THC  INTBUOB. 

Oincx  or  thk  Soucnos. 
Washington.  D.C..  January  22.  1969. 
Hon.  O.  T.  BuuncENSHip, 
Attorney  General. 
State  of  Oklahoma. 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Dkab  Mk.  Attobnbt  Genexai.:  Aa  you  are 
aware,  ttae  31st  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Oltlaboma  adopted  H.J.  Res.  No.  508.  filed 
May  11,  1967,  which  was  approved  by  the 
electors  of  Oklahoma  at  an  election  held  on 
July  11.  1967.  It  amended  the  Constitution 
of  Oklahoma  by  repealing  Article  VII  thereof 
and  replacing  It  with  a  new  Article  VII.  The 
constitutional  amendment  which  became  ef- 
fective January  13,  1969,  establishes  a  new 
Judicial  department  for  the  State.  By  Its 
terms  all  County  Courts  were  abolished  at 
midnight  of  January  12.  1969.  and  their  ju- 
risdiction, functions,  powers  and  duties  were 
transferred  to  the  respective  State  district 
courts. 

Our  Interest  In  this  matter  arises  from  the 
fact  that  many  special  federal  laws  have 
been  enacted  for  Oklahoma  Indian  tribes, 
especially  for  the  Osage  and  the  Five  Civ- 
ilized Tribes.  These  laws  have  conferred  on 
the  courts  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  various 
measures  of  jurisdiction  In  Indian  affairs. 
Including  those  involving  the  probate  of 
wills,  determination  of  heirs  and  guardian- 
ship matters.  Such  jurisdiction  also  extends 
to  the  partition  of  land  and  In  certain  cases 
to  the  conveyance  of  lands  by  members  of 
the  Five  Civilized  Tribes.  For  the  most  part, 
the  County  Courts  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma 
have  had  Jurisdiction  over  such  matters  re- 
ferred to  In  ttte  federal  laws  and  for  this 
reason  are  frequently  specifically  named 
therein. 


The  above  amendment  to  the  Oklahoma 
Constitution  was  Implemented  by  legisla- 
tion enacted  by  the  Oklahoma  State  Legisla- 
ture, "nius.  It  la  provided  In  30  Okla.  St. 
Ann.  91  1  that  "The  District  Courts  of  the 
State  of  Oklahoma  are  the  sticcessors  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  all  other  courts.  Including 
the  .   .  .  County     Courts  .  .  and     that 

"Wherever  reference  is  made  In  the  Okla- 
homa Statutes  to  any  of  the  above  courts  or 
to  a  judge  thereof.  It  shall  be  deemed  to  refer 
to  the  District  Court  or  a  judge  theerof .  .  .  ." 
We  have  considered  the  advisability  of 
seeking  amendatory  federal  legislation  which 
would  substitute  the  term  "District  Court" 
in  lieu  of  "County  Court"  and  related  refer- 
ences wherever  they  now  appear  In  the  fed- 
eral Indian  legislation.  However,  upon  fur- 
ther analysis  of  the  law  providing  for  the 
use  of  Oklahoma  State  courts  as  agencies  for 
the  protection  of  restricted  Indian  lands,  we 
are  of  the  view  that  the  broad  legislative 
Intent  evident  in  existing  federal  laws  per- 
mits, without  further  federal  enactment, 
ready  adjustment  to  the  change  in  the  Okla- 
homa judicial  system  We  have  no  doubt 
that  existing  laws  apply  to  new  situations 
not  originally  anticipated.  If  when  fairly 
construed,  such  situations  come  within  the 
intent  and  meaning  of  the  laws.  See  Feitler 
v.  United  States.  34  P2d  30  (3rd  Clr.  1929), 
affd  281  U.S.  389  (1930):  Jerome  H.  Remick 
A  Co.  V.  American  Automoltile  Accessories 
Co..  5  F.2d  411  (ath  Cir.  1926).  cert,  denied, 
269  U.S.  556   (1925). 

The  federal  legislative  purpose  in  utilizing 
Oklahoma  State  courts  has.  for  the  moet  part, 
been  stated  quite  broadly.  That  purpose  was 
to  Invoke  in  the  situations  described,  the  use 
of  such  state  courts  in  Oklahoma  as  were  as- 
signed by  state  law  identical  or  related  func- 
tions. It  Is  clear  that  the  name  or  title  of  the 
particular  court,  whether  District  or  County 
was  of  no  prompting  significance.  Thus,  by 
Section  3(a)  of  the  Act  of  August  4.  1947  (61 
Stat.  731.  732).  "the  State  courts  of  Okla- 
homa" were  given  Jurisdiction  in  guardian- 
ship and  estate  matters  affecting  Indians  of 
the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  Under  Section  9  of 
the  Five  Tribes  Act  of  May  27.  1908  (35  Stat. 
312.  315) .  conveyances  of  the  interests  of  full- 
blood  Indian  heirs  were  to  be  "approved  by 
the  [Oklahoma  state)  court  having  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  settlement  of  the  eetate  of  said 
deceased  allottee."  The  latter  provision  was 
changed  by  Section  1  of  the  1947  Act  to  au- 
thorize the  approval  of  conveyances  by  the 
County  Court  of  the  County  In  Oklahoma  in 
which  the  land  is  located.  While  for  the  most 
part  this  would  be  the  same  County  Court 
having  Jurisdiction  of  ttae  settlement  of  the 
estate,  as  provided  by  the  earlier  law.  the 
change  was  made  to  distinguish  between  sales 
by  adult  heirs  on  the  one  hand  and  minors 
and  incompetents  on  the  other. 

Of  course,  the  use  of  general  language  In 
federal  statutes,  noted  above,  avoids  ttae 
question  raised  by  the  transfer  of  functions 
from  the  County  Courts  of  Oklahoma  to  ttae 
District  Courts.  We  do  not  regard  those  In- 
stances where  County  Courts  are  specifically 
mentioned  by  name  in  federal  legislation  as 
evidencing  a  contrary  legislative  Intent  or  as 
calling  for  a  different  result.  In  either  case, 
the  purpose  of  the  federal  legislation  is  to 
utilize  that  court  In  Oklahoma  adapted  to 
the  type  of  function  Involved.  Thus.  Osage 
Indian  probate  matters  were  made  subject  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  County  Courts  of 
Oklahoma  because  County  Courts  were  ttae 
probate  courts  (Sec.  3.  Act  of  April  18.  1912, 
37  Stat.  86).  This  functional  approach  Is  also 
demonstrated  In  other  Instances  where  au- 
thority over  certain  Indian  matters  involving 
guardianships  and  heirship  was  given  to  ttae 
"probate  courts  '  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma 
(Sec.  6.  Act  of  May  27.  1908.  36  SUt.  312.  313: 
Sec.  1.  Act  of  June  14.  1918.  40  Stat.  606). 
An   additional   point   requires  some  com- 


ment. This  deals  with  the  right  granted  the 
probate  attorneys  of  this  Department  under 
Section  1(e)  of  the  Act  of  August  4,  1947. 
supra,  to  take  an  appeal  from  a  County  Court 
order  approving  a  conveyance  of  restricted 
Indian  lands  of  ttae  Five  Civilized  Tribes 
This  section  provides  for  an  appeal  to  the 
"district  court  of  the  county  In  which  the 
proceedings  are  conducted  ..."  We  see  no 
problem  In  this  regard  If,  after  January  12, 
1969,  the  right  to  appeal  Is  continued  in  some 
manner  from  initial  actions  by  the  district 
court.  In  this  regard,  we  have  noted  the  pro- 
visions for  appellate  review  of  action  by  the 
state  District  Courts  found  In  12  Okla  St 
Ann.,  952,  which  also  were  designed  to  Imple- 
ment the  constitutional  amendment  found  In 
H.J.  Res.  No.  508.  We  believe  these  provisions 
for  appeal  to  the  Oklahoma  Supreme  Court 
adequately  preserve  the  right  of  appeal  as- 
sured by  the  1947  Act. 

In  sum,  we  believe  that  the  action  of  the 
Oklahoma  Legislature,  effective  January  13. 
1969.  which  transferred  the  jurisdiction  and 
duties  of  the  County  Courts  to  the  state  Dis- 
trict Courts  continues  undiminished  the  pro- 
tective measures  for  Indians  provided  by  the 
federal  statutes  even  where  County  Courts 
are  specifically  mentioned  in  ttae  federal  en- 
actments. We  would  be  pleased  to  receive 
your  opinion,  together  with  such  comments 
as  you  may  have  regarding  our  analysis  ol 
H.J.  Res.  No.  508,  Its  Implementing  legisla- 
tion and  the  possible  Impact  of  the  latter  on 
existing  federal  legislation  concerning  the 
Indians  and  their  restricted  property  in  Okla- 
homa. In  particular,  we  would  appreciate  ad- 
vice as  to  whether  or  not  you  believe  that 
because  of  any  changes  in  state  law  the 
Oklahoma  courts  as  constituted  after  Janu- 
ary 12.  1969,  will  be  unable  to  utilize  existing 
federal  legislation  to  provide  the  services  to 
Indians  which  OlUahoma  courts  previously 
provided. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Henrt  B.  Taliaferro.  Jr.. 
Associate  Solicitor  for  Indian  Affaira 

Oklahoica  Crrr,  Okui., 

March  11,  1969 
Hon.  Henry  B.  Taliaferro,  Jr., 
Associate  Solicitor  for  Indians  Affairs,   U.S. 

Department  of  the  Interior,  Office  of  the 

Solicitor,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Sir:  We  read,  with  Interest,  your 
letter  of  January  22.  1909.  regarding  our  new 
judicial  department  for  ttae  State  of  Okla- 
homa where  by  its  terms  all  County  Courts 
were  abolished  January  12.  1969,  and  their 
jurisdiction,  functions,  powers  and  duties 
were  transferred  to  the  respective  State  Dis- 
trict Courts.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  County 
Judge  in  Oklahoma  was  made  the  Associate 
District  Judge,  and  our  Justices  of  the  Peace 
were  made  Special  District  Judges,  which,  ol 
course,  combines  all  of  our  trial  courts  Into 
"District  Courts." 

We  feel  that  your  conclusions  In  regard 
to  the  use  of  the  District  Courts  In  place 
of  County  Courts  where  the  name  County 
Court  Is  used  In  federal  law  Is  entirely  cor- 
rect. We  have  checked  many  of  the  federal 
statutes  where  the  words  County  Court  are 
used  wltta  regard  to  Indian  matters  In  Okla- 
homa and  we  feel  that  the  legislative  intent 
evidenced  by  Congress  would  permit  use  of 
our  District  Courts  in  the  same  way  that 
County  Courts  have  been  used  in  ttae  past. 

There  is  some  slight  problem  in  regard 
to  appellate  procedures  from  the  County 
Court  to  the  District  Court  which  we  have 
had  in  ttae  past.  However,  as  you  noted  in 
your  letter,  the  right  to  appeal  bas  been 
preserved,  the  only  thing  Is  that  ttae  appeals 
are  to  be  made  to  ttae  Supreme  Court  in 
place  of  to  the  District  Court.  We  also  have 
statutes  in  this  area  which  set  up  an  Inter- 
mediate Court  of  Appeals  and  many  of  the 
cases  that  are  appealed  to  ttae  Supreme  Court 
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wlU  be  aaslgned  back  to  tlie  Intermediate 
Court  of  Appeals  for  final  decision.  These 
various  statutes  we  feel  adequately  preserve 
the  right  of  appeal  to  all  restricted  Indians 
and  tbose  othen  concerned  In  sucta  cases. 

We  feel  that  all  protective  measures  for 
Indians  provided  In  federal  statutes  have 
been  protected  In  the  amendment  to  ttae 
Oklahoma  Constitution  regarding  our  judi- 
cial department  and  the  statutes  which 
have  been  enacted  pursuant  thereto.  We  l)e- 
lleve  that  none  of  the  changes  In  state  law 
win  change  the  sernces  to  the  Indians  wtalcta 
taave  previously  been  provided  by  the  Okla- 
homa courts. 

If  we  oan  t>e  of  further  service  to  you  In 
this  matter,  pleasa  feel  free  to  call  upon  us. 
We  have  not  made  this  letter  In  the  form  of 
an  official  opinion  of  this  office  since  our 
legislation  authorizes  us  to  write  formal 
opinions  only  to  state  officers,  boards  and 
oommlsslona. 

Sincerely, 

O.  T.  Blamkknship, 

Attorney  General. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  Informed 
the  chairman  of  the  real  property  com- 
mittee of  the  Oklahoma  Bar  Association, 
Howard  Davis,  of  the  above  opinions. 
Subsequently  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
chairman  notifying  me  that  members  of 
this  committee  and  Dr.  Joseph  F.  Rarlck, 
professor  of  Indian  land  titles  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma  Law  School  were 
of  the  opinion  that,  because  of  concern 
by  many  lawyers  of  the  State  that  action 
in  a  State  district  court  might  not  be 
valid  when  the  Federal  statute  vested 
jurisdiction  In  a  county  court,  it  would 
be  advisable  to  again  Introduce  a  bill 
similar  to  S.  2716. 1  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  Howard  Davis 
with  the  enclosed  letter  from  Dr.  Rarlck 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Kkrx,  Davxs,  Irvine  &  Bttrbaoe, 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla..  May  8, 1969 
Re  Senate  bUl  No.  2716  90th  Congress 
Senator  Faxo  R.  Harris, 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Harris:  Please  refir  to  my 
letter  of  March  31.  1969  and  your  reply  of 
April  8,  1969.  ' 

I  have  discussed  ttae  problem  concerning 
court  approval  of  Indian  deeds  and  leases 
wltta  most  of  the  InfluenUal  members  of  my 
committee,  and  find  ttaat  ttaey  are  tinanl- 
mously  of  ttae  opinion  that  only  Congres- 
sional action  could  avoid  serious  doubt  with 
respect  to  Indian  deeds  and  leases  approved 
by  the  DUtrict  Court,  at  least  until  the  mat- 
ter has  been  litigated. 

I  have  looked  over  Bill  No.  2718  and  think 
It  woiUd  meet  our  needs,  but  I  think  It 
would  be  Improved  if  it  had  a  provision 
which  woiUd  validate  District  Court  approv- 
als subsequent  to  January  13,  1969. 

The  position  of  the  members  of  the  Real 
Property  Committee  is  very  clearly  set  forth 
in  the  letter  dated  April  30,  1969  which  I 
received  from  Dr.  Rarick,  copy  of  which  U 
enclosed. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Howard  Davis. 

UNivatsiTT  or  Oklahoma, 

April  30,  1969. 
Howard  Davis.  Esq., 
Chairman,  Real  Property  Committee. 
Oklahoma  Bar  Association, 
Oklahoma  City.  Okla. 

Dear  Howard:  I  am  enclosing  some  ma- 
terial relevant  to  the  proposed  act  traoisfer- 
rtng  to  ttae  district  court  power*  bestowed 
upon  Oklataoma  county  courts  by  Congress. 


I  am  not  prepared  to  suggest  that  Senator 
Harris  has  taken  a  position  in  his  letter  to 
you  that  Is  luisound.  I  am  persuaded,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  a  segment  of  the  bar  which 
believes  that  only  Congress  can  act  effec- 
tively in  this  matter.  This  doubt  will  cause 
an  additional  segment  of  the  bar  to  be  cau- 
tious about  approving  titles  based  on  district 
court  action. 

It  is  this  division  of  opinion  that  Is  ma- 
terial. It  was  divisions  of  opinion  about  some 
things  that  led  in  part  to  the  chaos  that 
necessitated  the  curative  acts  of  1945  and 
1947. 

It  is  my  guess  ttaat  If  Congress  does  not 
act  soon  in  ttals  matter  ttaat  we  taave  several 
prolonged  and  expensive  suits  before  this 
doubt  Is  finally  laid  to  rest.  The  history  of 
Indian  land  Utles  Is  replete  with  instances 
of  uncertainty  breeding  litigation.  In  many 
cases  Congress  moved  to  solve  these  prob- 
lems but  only  after  much  harm  was  done. 
I  would  hope  that  Congress  would  move 
quickly  to  prevent  difficulty  this  time.  Since 
the  effective  date  of  the  change  is  now 
passed,  the  legislation  should  confirm  action 
taken  by  a  district  court  since  the  effective 
date  of  the  act  rather  than  being  purely 
prospective  in  operation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  F.  Rarick, 
David  Rosa  Boyd,  Professor  of  Law  (PrO' 
feasor  of  Indian  Land  Titles). 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  in  addi- 
tion to  these  letters,  I  have  received 
letters  from  the  county  bar  association 
expressing  concern  over  this  problem 
and  their  belief  that  Federal  legislation 
is  necessary. 

While  I  agree  with  the  opinions  of  the 
Associate  Solicitor  for  Indian  Affairs 
and  the  attorney  general  of  the  State  of 
Oklahoma,  I  recognize,  as  a  lawyer,  the 
wisdom  in  taking  the  action  suggested 
by  the  real  property  committee  and  ac- 
cordingly I  introduce  this  bill  today.  It 
would  be  most  unfortimate  if  lengthy 
and  expensive  litigation  resulted  from 
this  problem. 

Since  the  bill  has  an  effective  date  of 
January  13,  1969,  any  uncertainty  as  to 
the  validity  of  court  proceedings  from 
January  13,  1969.  to  date  of  passage  of 
the  biU  will  be  eliminated. 

The  bill  is  noncontroverslal,  and  I 
hope  will  be  acted  upon  immediately  by 
Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.iwlthout  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2362),  to  amend  certain 
Federal  laws  relating  to  the'  State  of 
Oklahoma,  introduced  by  Mr.  Harris, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2362 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
23  of  the  Act  of  April  26,  1906  (34  Stat.  145) 
as  amended  by  the  Act  of  May  27,  1908  (36 
Stat.  314),  Is  amended  by  deleting  "or  a 
judge  of  a  county  court  of  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "or  a 
judge  of  a  district  court  of  the  State  of 
Oklahoma". 

t-Sec.  2.  The  Act  of  May  27,  1908  (35  Stat. 
312),  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  16.  Wherever  the  term  'probate  court' 


or  'county  court'  Is  used  in  this  Act,  such 
term  shaU  mean  the  proper  district  court  of 
the  State  of  Oklahoma." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  7  of  the  Act  of  April 
18,  1912  (37  Stat.  86),. U  amended  by  de- 
leting "county  court  of  Osage  County,  State 
of  Oklahoma"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"district  court  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  over  the  district  within 
which  is  located  Osage  County". 

(b)  The  Act  of  April  18,  1912  (37  Stat.  86), 
is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  12.  Wherever  the  term  'county  court' 
is  used  in  this  Act,  sucta  term  staall  mean 
the  proper  district  court  of  the  State  of 
Oklahoma." 

Sec  4.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 4,  1947  (61  Stat.  781),  Is  amended  (1) 
by  deleting  "county  court  of  the  county  in 
Oklahoma  In  which  the  land  is  situated;  (b) 
that  petition  for  approval  of  conveyance  shall 
be  set  for  hearing  not  less  than  ten  days 
from  date  of  filing,  and  notice  of  hearing 
thereon,  signed  by  the  county  Judge"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "district  court  of 
the  State  of  Oklahoma  of  the  district  in 
which  the  land  Is  situated;  (b)  that  petition 
for  approval  of  conveyance  shall  be  set  for 
hearing  not  less  than  ten  days  from  date 
of  filing,  and  notice  of  hearing  thereon, 
signed  by  the  district  judge";  and  (2)  by 
deleting  "(c)  that  the  probate  attorney  shall 
have  the  right  to  appeal  from  any  order  ap- 
proving conveyances  to  the  district  court  of 
the  county  In  which  the  proceedings  are 
conducted  within  the  time  and  in  the  man- 
ner provided  by  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Oklahoma  in  cases  of  appeal  In  probate  mat- 
ters generally,  except  that  no  appeal  bond 
shall  be  required;". 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  2  of 
the  Act  of  August  11,  1955  (69  Stat.  666),  is 
amended  by  deleting  "county  court"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "district  court  of 
the  State  of  Oklahoma". 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  2  of  the  Act 
of  August  11,  1955  (69  Stat.  666) ,  U  amended 
by  deleting  "county  court  for  the  county  in 
which  he,  or  she,  resides  for  an  order  re- 
moving restrictions.  If  the  Secretary  issues 
an  order  removing  restrictions  without  ap- 
plication therefor  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
either  the  Indian  affected  or  the  board  of 
county  commissioners  may  apply  to  the 
county  court  for  the  county  in  which  the 
Indian  resides  for  an  order  setting  aside  such 
order,"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "district 
court  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  for  the  dis- 
trict  In  which  he.  or  she,  resides  for  an  order 
removing  restrictions.  If  the  Secretary  issues 
an  order  removing  restrictions  without  appli- 
cation therefor  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
elther(4)|e  Indian  affected  or  the  board  of 
county  commissioners  may  apply  to  the 
district  court  for  the  district  in  which  the 
Indian  resides  for  an  order  setting  aside 
such  order." 

Sec.  6.  Whenever  any  statute  of  the  United 
States  enacted  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  authorizes  any  subsequent  action 
to  be  taken  or  approved  by  the  county  court 
or  the  judge  of  the  county  court,  the  term 
'county  court'  therein  shall  mean  in  rela- 
tion to  the  State  of  Oklahoma  the  district 
court  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 

Sec.  7.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  take 
effect  as  of  January  13,  1969. 


S.  2366— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  EXEMPT  CERTAIN  STATE- 
OWNED  PASSENGER  VESSELS 
FROM  THE  REQUIREMENT  OF 
PAYING  FOR  OVERTIME  SERVICES 
OF  CUSTOMS  OFFICERS  AND  EM- 
PLOYEES 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
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Act  of  1930.  The  act  proyldes  that  the 
operators  of  ferries  shall  be  exempt  from 
compensating  the  Customs  Service  for 
overtime  pay  to  customs  employees  ne- 
cessitated by  service  to  ferries  that  oper- 
ate on  regrular  schedules  at  intervals  of  at 
least  1  hour.  This  provision  is  made  in 
conjunction  with  the  exemptions  for 
service  to  the  operators  of  tunnels, 
bridges,  and  highway  vehicles.  It  seems 
clear  that  this  provision  is  designed  to  aid 
in  the  operation  of  State-owned  highway 
facilities  for  public  service  at  i>oints  of 
entry  into  the  United  States. 

The  Tariff  Act  does  not  take  into  ac- 
count the  special  circiunstances  of  a  non- 
contiguous State,  such  as  Alaska.  The 
ferries  operated  by  the  State  of  Alaska  in 
Its  marine  highway  system  are  operated 
as  a  public  service  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  bridges,  tiuineLs,  highway  ve- 
hicles, and  ferries  are  operated  at  other 
points  of  entry  into  the  United  States. 
Unlike  other  border  service  au^as,  the 
distance  between  points  is  great,  yet  the 
volume  is  not  large  enough  to  permit  or 
^requtre  hourly  service.  Nonetheless,  the 
"servfce"  provided  by  the  Alaskan  marine 
highway  is  done  on  a  regular  schedule. 
The  wording  of  the  present  law  discrim- 
inates against  operations  between  non- 
contiguous States  and  foreign  nations 
merely  because  the  existing  law  did  not 
envision  the  admission  of  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  to  the  Union.  The  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing today  will  correct  this  inequity 
and  extend  the  level  of  Federal-State  co- 
operation to  the  noncontiguous  States. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2366).  to  exempt  certain 
State-owned  passenger  vessels  from  the 
requirement  of  paying  for  overtime  serv- 
ices of  oistoms  officers  and  employees, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Stevens,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  2366 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
aection  451  of  the  Tariff  Act  or  1930  (19 
US.C.   1451)    Is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inaertlng  "(l)"  after  "shall  mean" 
In  the  last  sentence,  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  last  sentence  the  following:  ", 
and  (2)  a  passenger  service  (including  the 
service  of  transporting  automobiles  of  pas- 
sengers) operated  with  the  use  of  vessels 
which  are  owned  by  a  State  and  which  ar- 
rive In  the  United  States  on  regular  sched- 
ules". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the 
first  month  which  begins  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


S.  2367— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  CONTINUE  THE  OFFICE  OP 
ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce today,  with  a  number  of  cosponaors 


whose  names  I  shall  state  In  a  moment, 
the  President's  request  for  an  extension 
of  the  antlpoverty  program  for  an  addi- 
tional 2  years. 

The  names  of  the  cosponaors  are  as 
follows: 

Senators  Prouty.  Gravel.  Percy. 
Mathias,  Scott.  Case.  Cook.  McGei. 
Pell,  Rraicorr,  Schweixer,  Goodbll, 
BoGGs.  Stevens,  Baker,  Hartke,  Hart, 
Moss.  DoDD.  Muskie,  Montoya,  Pastore, 
Brooke,  Tydiwcs — as  well  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee,  of  which  I  am  ranking 
member,  the  Senator  from  Texas  iMr. 
Yarborouch  » ;  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Employment  Manpower  and  Poverty 
Subcommittee,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Nelson)  . 

Mr.  President,  the  authorization  for 
fiscal  year  1970  contained  in  the  biU  Is 
$2,048  million.  This  compares  with  an 
appropriation  of  $1,948  million  for  fiscal 
year  1969.  The  provision  in  the  Johnson 
budget  was  $2,180  million,  accordingly, 
the  authorization  contained  in  the  bill 
which  I  introduce  is  just  about  the  in- 
between  figure. 

In  his  message  to  Congress  on  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1969,  the  President  indicated 
that  he  would  ask  Congress  that  the 
authorization  for  appropriations  be  ex- 
tended for  1  year.  The  President's  mes- 
sage of  June  2,  1969,  Indicating  that  a 
2 -year  extension  would  provide  a  more 
stable  environment  in  which  to  consider 
changes,  represents  a  substantial  and 
laudable  commitment  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  aggressive  and  sustained  at- 
tack on  poverty. 

As  a  result  of  our  previous  neglect, 
poverty  has  already  claimed  a  tenure 
which  will  exceed  the  life  of  the  Eco- 
nomic  Opportunity  Act  imder  this  or 
any  other  extension  bill  now  before  the 
Congress.   The   President  and  Director 
Rumsfeld  have  revealed  the  broad  out- 
lines of  the  new  approaches.  OEO  will 
be  an  innovative  agency,  developing  new 
knowledge  about  poverty,  nuturing  and 
evaluating  new  programs.  In  the  areas 
of  manpower,  hunger,  and  health,  com- 
munity action  agencies  will  play  a  cru- 
cial role  in  ensuring  that  the  poor  bene- 
fit from  new  initiatives  undertaken  by 
OEO,  the  Department  of  Labor,  Agricul- 
ture, HEW.  HUD,  and  other  agencies. 
Programs    which    encourage    entrepre- 
neurship  and  community  stability,  such 
as     the     economic     opportimlty     loan 
and  special   impact  programs,  will   be 
strengthened.    Volunteers    will    be    en- 
couraged to  participate  in  antipoverty 
efforts.  If  these  sound  approaches  are  to 
be  translated  into  effective  realities  a 
2-year  extension  is  clearly  required.  In- 
novation, experimentation,  and  evalua- 
tion   cannot    be    effectively    conducted 
with  only  a  1-year  tenure.  Administra- 
tion initiatives   and  programs   to  pro- 
vide an   opportunity   for  jobs   for  our 
citizens  and  to  eliminate  himger  look 
years  into  the  future  and  require  a  sus- 
tained involvement  by  community  ac- 
tion   agencies.     Individual    volunteers, 
those  who  administer  the  poverty  pro- 
gram, and  business  and  financial  institu- 
tions will  more  willingly  lend  their  ef- 
forts in  the  security  tliat  their  commit- 


ments of  time  are  paralleled  by  those 
of  the  administration  and  the  Congress 
through  extension  of  the  program.  I  am 
very  proud  to  introduce  this  bill  on  the 
part  of  the  administration. 

The  President  has  given  OEO  a  new 
directive.  The  amendment  which  I  in- 
troduce today  would  give  the  poverty 
program  a  new  tenure.  But  as  the  Presi- 
dent has  indicated,  it  will  be  up  to  the 
administration  and  the  Members  juid 
committees  of  the  Congress  to  give  fur- 
ther definition  to  the  poverty  program 
in  the  coming  weeks  and  months.  Diffi- 
cult questions  await  us:  Is  the  authoriza- 
tion contained  in  this  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1970  adequate  to  provide  the  momentum 
for  the  administration's  renewed  attack 
on  poverty  or  should  a  reevaluation  of 
priorities  dictate  a  general  authorization, 
so  that  the  Congress  will  have  the  fiex- 
ibility  to  meet  crucial  needs  as  they 
arise?  Are  advance  funding  and  ear- 
marking provisions  required  to  insure 
additional  stability  and  effectiveness? 

Can  the  States  and  localities  exercise 
a  greater  role  without  hamstringing  the 
independence  of  OEO?  What  shall  be  the 
form  and  extent  of  new  efforts  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  to  eliminate 
hunger  and  malnutrition,  to  insure  op- 
portunities in  day  care  and  child  devel- 
opment, health  services,  manpower 
training  and  legal  services,  and  financial 
assistance  for  our  urban,  rural,  and  mi- 
grant poor? 

The  bill  which  I  Introduce  today  will 
give  the  war  against  poverty  a  new  life; 
it  will  be  Incumbent  upon  all  of  us  to  give 
It  new  meaning.  As  author  Samuel  John- 
son observed  centuries  ago:  "A  decent 
provision  for  the  poor  is  the  true  test  of 
civilization." 

I  urge  acceptance  of  the  President's 
recommendation  that  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  be  extended  for  2  years 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  bill  to  effect  that  extension  be 
printed  in  the  Record  ;  as  well  as  a 
memorandum  summarizing  the  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bm  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record  together  with  the 
summary. 

The  bill  (S.  2367) ,  to  provide  for  the 
continuation  of  programs  authorized  un- 
der the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964,  and  for  other  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Javits  (for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2367 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  programs  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  there  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $2,- 
048.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1970,  and  such  amounts  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1971. 

Sec.  2.  Sections  161,  245,  321,  408,  615. 
and  835  of  the  Economic  Opijortunlty  Act 
of  1964  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
•■1967"  and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1969". 
Section  523  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "June  30,  1968,  and  the  two  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years"  and  by  inserting  In  lieu 
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tbersof  "June  30,  1909.  and  the  three  suc- 
ceeding flsoal  yews". 

The  material,  presented  by  Mr.  Javits, 
follows: 

The  bill  would  amend  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  to  authorize  an  appro- 
priation of  $2,048,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970,  and  "such  amounts  as 
may  be  neceesary  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971."  Without  amendment,  the  au- 
thorization would  expire  this  June  30.  The 
amendment  would  also  extend  the  Act  for 
two  yeara  beyond  Its  expiration  on  June  30, 
1970. 

Mr.  NEI^ON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  asked  to  join  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  administration  bill  being  introduced 
today  which  would  extend  the  OCBce  of 
Economic  Opportunity  for  another  2 
years  beyond  the  present  expiration 
date  of  June  30. 1969. 

As  a  bipartisan  gesture,  I  aiA  glad  to 
add  my  name  to  the  list  of  sponsors. 
Many  of  us  are  pleased  at  the  admin- 
istration's willingness  to  reconsider  its 
earlier  position  and  request  a  2-year  ex- 
tension. This  should  narrow  the  differ- 
ences considerably  and  set  the  stage  for 
approval  of  a  genuine  bipartisan  bill  in 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Employ- 
ment, Manpower,  and  Poverty,  of  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  serve  as  chairman. 
We  are  planning  to  hold  executive  ses- 
sions on  June  20,  25,  and  26  to  seek 
approval  of  a  revised  bill. 

Ever  since  the  beginning  of  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  in  January,  those  of  us 
who  are  deeply  concerned  about  the 
problems  of  poverty  and  hunger  in  this 
country  have  anxiously  awaited  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  new  administra- 
tion In  this  area. 

Early  In  the  year  there  was  consid- 
erable speculation  to  the  effect  that  the 
administration  would  virtually  abandon 
the  war  on  poverty  or  make  drastic  cut- 
backs in  the  various  programs  which 
have  been  developed  over  the  past  4 
years  to  deal  with  the  poor,  the  himgry, 
and  the  disadvantaged. 

On  February  4,  1969,  Senator  Yarbor- 
ovGR,  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee;  Con- 
gressman Pkkkims,  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  and  I  a&it  a  letter  to  Mr.  Daniel 
Patrick  Mosmlhan  In  the  President's 
ofSce  expressing  our  concern  about  such 
reports.  We  said  at  that  time: 

We  are  well  aware  ourselves  of  certain  ad- 
ministrative Improvements  which  could  be 
made  In  the  War  on  Poverty,  and  we  are 
most  anxious  to  work  with  the  Administra- 
tion In  taking  corrective  steps  which  seem 
to  be  timely  and  wise.  But  we  are  concerned 
that  precipitate  action  would  cause  need- 
less blttemeaa  and  mlsimderstandlng. 

We  were  considerably  relieved  on  Feb- 
ruary 19  when  the  President  announced 
that  he  was  embracing  the  basic  goals 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
and  was  recommending  that  it  be  ex- 
tended in  its  present  form  for  an  addi- 
tional year. 

No  legislation  was  introduced  to  carry 
the  administration's  request  of  February 
19  so,  after  careful  consideration  of  the 
matter,  I  Introduced  s  bill.  S.  1809,  on 
April  15,  1969.  This  bUl  has  been  thor- 


oughly discussed  at  a  series  of  public 
hearings  which  began  on  April  23,  and 
is  now  ready  for  executive  action  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Employment,  Man- 
power, and  Poverty. 

When  I  Introduced  S.  1809.  I  empha- 
sized that  it  was  an  effort  to  present  a 
bill  to  extend  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  in  such  a  way  as  to  merit 
broad  bipartisan  support.  As  I  explained 
at  that  time,  I  could  find  almost  no  one 
familiar  with  the  present  antlpoverty 
program  who  would  endorse  only  a  1- 
year  extension.  It  seemed  to  be  ex- 
tremely important  that  the  program  be 
extended  for  at  least  2  years  and  also 
that  authorization  be  provided  for  the 
concept  known  as  "forward  funding," 
so  that  funds  could  be  committed  at  least 
1  year  In  advance.  Consequently  I  pro- 
posed a  3-year  extension. 

S.  1809  would  authorize  appropria- 
tions of  $2,180  million  per  year  for  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the 
programs  for  which  It  Is  responsible.  The 
administration  bill  would  authorize  ap- 
propriations of  $2,048  million  but  only 
for  the  first  year.  "The  difference  between 
these  funding  levels  Is  largely  in  the  $100 
million  cut  which  the  administration  has 
made  In  the  Job  Corps  and  $36  million 
cut  in  the  neighborhood  youth  program. 
Those  most  concerned  about  the  prob- 
lems of  poverty  in  America  are  pleased 
that  the  administration  has  decided  to 
request  a  full  2-year  extension. 

There  still  are  some  significant  differ- 
ences between  the  bill  which  our  sub- 
committee has  been  considering  and  the 
administration  bill.  We  are  most  anxious 
to  work  out  a  bipartisan  resolution  of 
these  differences  over  the  next  2  or  3 
weeks  and  act  promptly  on  a  bill  to  ex- 
tend this  program  so  that  It  does  not 
suffer  from  uncertainty  during  the  sum- 
mer months. 

The  administration  has  Itself  ex- 
pressed interest  in  some  of  the  features 
which  are  included  In  the  bill,  S.  1809. 

The  most  Important  feature  contained 
In  S.  1809  which  is  not  contained  In  the 
administration  bill  Is  a  major  expansion 
of  the  emergency  food  and  medical  serv- 
ices program  now  operated  imder  OEO. 
This  program  Is  presently  fimded  at  the 
level  of  about  $17  million  a  year.  In  our 
bill  we  propose  a  funding  of  $1  billion  a 
year. 

The  pilot  program  of  emergency  food 
and  medical  services  has  so  far  been 
limited  largely  to  a  few  rural  areas.  OEO 
has  learned  through  this  program  that 
there  Is  a  tremendous  job  to  do  In  reach- 
ing the  poorest  of  the  poor  and  the 
hungriest  of  the  hungry  and  enabling 
them  to  qualify  for  the  regular  programs 
intended  to  benefit  them  such  as  the 
food  stamp  program  and  the  commodity 
distribution  program.  The  OEO  is  ideally 
suited  to  coordinate  an  interdepartmen- 
tal war  on  himger  bringing  together  its 
own  resources  with  those  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
more  than  900  commimity  action  agen- 
cies located  throughout  the  Nation  are 
the  Ideal  agencies  to  serve  as  local  offices 
in  this  effort  to  locate  and  assist  poor 
and  hungry  families  who  are  not  now 


reached  by  tlie  food  stamp  and  com- 
modity distribution  program  and  school 
limch  programs. 

The  administration  has  recommended 
improvements  In  those  programs.  The 
Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and 
Human  Needs,  chaired  by  Senator  Mc- 
GovERN,  has  made  a  number  of  excel- 
lent recommendations  In  those  same 
areas.  However,  even  If  there  Is  a  major 
improvement  in  the  food  stamp  and 
commodity  distribution  and  school  lunch 
programs,  we  still  need  a  major  expan- 
sion of  the  emergency  food  and  medical 
services  program  of  OEO  If  these  pro- 
grams are  ever  to  be  completely  success- 
ful. 

W£  were  pleased  when  the  new  Direc- 
tor of  OEO,  Mr.  Rumsfeld,  testified  be- 
fore our  committee : 

The  OEO  is  in  the  process  of  developing  a 
considerably  expanded  role  for  the  OEO  not 
only  in  areas  of  hunger  and  malnutrition 
but  also  In  the  areas  of  potable  water  and 
sanitation.  ...  It  Is  Intended  ...  to  dra- 
matically step  up  the  involvement  of  Com- 
munity Action  Agencies  and  VISTA  and  the 
Emergency  Food  and  Medical  Services  pro- 
gram to  perform  this  very  Important  out- 
reach activity  that  you.  highlighted  in  your 
comment. 

The  Community  Action  Agencies  .  .  .  can 
play  an  Important  role  because  they  are  in 
contact  with  the  individuals  who  need  the 
services  and  who  we  are  anxious  to  see  have 
the  services. 

Mr.  Rumsfeld  testified : 

The  President's  position  is  that  people  in 
this  country  should  not  go  hungry  and 
should  not  be  without  the  nutrition  that 
they  need  for  development. 

The  urgent  need  for  a  number  of  bold 
and  immediate  steps  to  fight  hunger  has 
been  dramatically  demonstrated  In  testi- 
mony before  our  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Robert  Choate,  a  former  consult- 
ant on  hunger  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  has 
testified  that  of  the  25  million  or  more 
poor  people  in  this  country,  less  than  6 
million  are  served  by  the  food  stamp  and 
commodity  distribution  programs  com- 
bined. Mr.  Choate  has  testified  that 
there  are  at  least  5  million  people  in  the 
United  States  who  suffer  from  severe 
himger  and  another  10  million  who  suf- 
fer from  malnourishment.  Mr.  Choate 
testified  "that  it  Is  quite  probable  that 
approximately  3,000  Infants  die  per  year 
from  malnutrition  related  causes  In  thl.<^ 
country,"  and  that  he  thinks  the  figure 
is  actually  much  larger  than  that. 

Dr.  Jack  Gelger  of  the  Tufts  Medical 
College  in  Boston,  Mass.,  who  operates 
an  OEO  financed  medical  clinic  in  Boli- 
var County,  Miss.,  testified  that  13  per- 
cent of  the  households  In  this  county  re- 
ported in  a  survey  that  they  ate  only  one 
meal  a  day.  He  said: 

We  found  people  trying  to  subsist  on 
pecans,  nuts,  and  hunting  rabbits  and  fish- 
ing, with  corn  syrup  as  a  basic  diet.  Seventy 
percent  of  the  county  has  no  water  supply 
at  all.  Most  of  it  has  no  safe  water  supply 
of  any  kind. 

Dr.  Gelger  testified  regarding  a  series 
of  tests  given  to  disadvantaged  in  Boli- 
var County  which  Indicated  that  they 
were  suffering  from  severe  mental  and 
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I^sical  deterioration  because  of  mal- 
nutrition. 

Obviously  we  need  immediate,  massive 
assistance  to  reach  the  most  serious 
hunger  problems  in  this  Nation.  We  can- 
not wait  for  1971  or  1972.  Children  are 
starving  and  they  must  be  fed  at  once 
or  America  cannot  live  with  Its  con- 
science. The  OEO  emergency  food  and 
medical  services  program  Is  one  way  to 
attack  this  problem  immediately,  both 
at  the  national  and  local  level.  I  hope 
that  we  will  have  the  support  of  the  ad- 
ministration for  such  Immediate  action. 

There  are  other  areas  which  must  also 
be  reconciled. 

The  extremely  detailed  audit  of  the 
OEO  conducted  by  the  General  Account- 
ing OCQce  made  as  its  number  one  rec- 
ommendation the  suggestion  that  a 
strong  coordinating  and  evaluating 
agency  be  established  In  the  White 
House  to  oversee  all  Federal  programs 
relating  to  poverty — a  total  of  almost 
|27  billion  in  Federal  spending  compared 
with  only  about  $2  billion  for  the  OEO.  I 
have  provided  for  such  a  proposal  In  8. 
1M9.  The  administration  has  made  no 
firm  recommendation  in  this  area,  but 
has  indicated  their  willingness  to  con- 
sider it.  Mr.  Rumsfeld  testified: 

I  wolild  have  to  agree  completely  with  you 
that  there  la  a  need  for  the  functions  that  the 
present  statute  outlines  for  the  Economic 
Opportunity  CouncU  to  be  performed  some- 
where. There  Is  a  need  for  greater  coordina- 
tion. There  Is  a  need  for  greater  evaluation  of 
these  programs  and  the  total  effect  of  Oot- 
emment  throughout  the  Departments  on 
these  problems. 

We  hope  the  administration  will  sup- 
port, some  form  of  Independent  co- 
ordinating and  evaluating  agency,  to 
bring  together  the  Oovemment-wide 
effort  to  eradicate  poverty  and  to  provide 
the  detailed  systematic  evaluation  of 
OEO  and  other  antipoverty  programs. 
which  the  Congress  has  so  long  desired. 

Overwhelming  support  has  been  ex- 
pressed before  our  committee  for  the 
concept  of  "forward  funding,"  now  flrmiy 
established  in  our  education  programs 
and  Just  as  greatly  needed  in  our  various 
antipoverty  programs.  No  single  problem 
is  as  imlversally  cited  by  antipoverty 
workers  at  the  national  and  local  level 
as  the  problem  of  Inability  to  commit 
funds  far  enough  in  advance  to  permit 
sensibftt  planning  and  efficient  adminis- 
tratlonil  am  certain  that  the  adminis- 
tration Will  want  OEO  programs  to  be 
operated  with  the  greatest  possible  de- 
gree of  efficiency  and  that  it  will  come  to 
see  the  necessity  of  forward  funding 
authorization. 

S.  1809  would  also  provide  funds  to 
implement  a  program  of  day-care  centers 
which  testimony  before  our  committee 
Indicates  is  very  seriously  needed 
throughout  the  country,  particularly  if 
we  are  to  find  training  opportunities  and 
jobs  for  mothers  with  young  children. 


S.  2368— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  ESTABLISH  A  NATIONAL  IN- 
STITUTE OF  BUILDING  SCIENCES 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce today,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 


bill  to  establish  a  National  Institute  of 
Building  Sciences.  I  am  Joined  in  spon- 
soring   this    bill    by    Senators    Brookk. 

GOODCL,    MONOALI.    NXLSON,    PaCKWOOD, 

Scott.  Tower,  and  Tydings. 

The  establishment  of  such  an  institute 
will  carry  out  recommendations  con- 
tained in  the  reports  of  both  the  Douglas 
and  Kaiser  Commissions — national  com- 
missions which  intensively  studied  the 
problems  of  urban  housing. 

The  absence  of  an  authoritative  na- 
tional source  to  advise  the  housing  in- 
dustry and  local  authorities  as  to  the 
latest  technological  developments  in 
building  materials  and  construction 
techniques  and  to  propose  nationally  ac- 
ceptable standards  for  local  building 
codes  has  proven  to  be  a  great  obstacle 
to  efforts  to  meet  the  national  housing 
goals  set  forth  in  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1968.  Moreover,  the 
lack  of  a  system  of  uniform  building  code 
standards  increases  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion and  Inhibits  innovation  in  building 
techniques.  The  resulting  fragmentation 
in  the  housing  Industry  is  clearly  not  in 
the  public  interest. 

This  bill  will  establish  a  nongovern- 
mental nonprofit  corporation  with  a  15- 
man  board  of  directors  selected  by  the 
President  from  lists  submitted  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the 
National  Academy  of  Engineering.  The 
directors  will  be  selected  so  as  to  repre- 
sent a  wide  variety  of  Interests  through- 
out the  building  industry  and  the  Na- 
tional Academies  will  advise  and  assist 
establishing  the  Institute. 

Among  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
proposed  National  Institute  of  Building 
Sciences  would  be  to  develop  and  pub- 
lish standards  affecting  all  building  ma- 
terials; to  develop  and  publish  stand- 
ards for  use  in  local  building  codes;  to 
promote  and  coordinate  tests  and  studies 
of  new  building  products  and  construc- 
tion techniques;  to  provide  research  and 
technical  services  with  respect  to  such 
materials  and  techniques;  and,  to  as- 
semble and  coordinate  to  the  extent 
practicable  all  present  activities  in  this 
area. 

The  bill  I  Introduce  would  authorize  a 
$5  million  Federal  appropriation  for 
each  of  the  first  5  years  of  operation  of 
the  Institute.  After  that.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  Institute  will  be  largely  self-support- 
ing through  fees  and  grants,  although 
siifQcient  Federal  fimds  are  authorized  to 
permit  its  operations  to  continue. 

The  need  for  such  an  authoritative  na- 
tional source  of  applied  research  in  hous- 
ing has  been  recognized  by  such  groups 
as  the  American  Institute  of  Architects 
and  the  Council  of  Housing  Producers.  It 
is  recognized  that  the  fragmentation  in 
the  housing  industry — including  the 
fragmentation  caused  by  the  multitude 
of  differing  local  building  codes  and  the 
differences  in  their  application — must 
not  be  allowed  to  obstruct  the  develop- 
ment of  new  technologies  and  a  mass 
market  for  the  construction  of  low-cost 
housing  and  must  not  be  allowed  to  de- 
feat the  national  housing  goals.  More- 
over, I  believe  that  the  establishment  of 
this  Institute  can  be  of-Assistance  to 
the  current  commitment  ofthe  Depart- 


ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  promote  the  development  and 
institution  of  new  low-cost  housing  tech- 
nologies. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2368),  to  estobllsh  a  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Building  Sciences,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Javits  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 


S.  2370 — INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  THE  POOD  STAMP  ACT 
OP  1964.  AS  AMENDED 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
happy  today  to  Introduce,  on  behalf  of 
Senators  Youno  of  North  Dakota,  Cook. 
CxTRTis,  Pearson,  and  Dirksen,  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  to  strengthen 
and  expand  the  food  stamp  program  and 
make  it  the  kind  of  program  it  should  be. 
Members  of  this  body  will  remember 
that,  with  Senator  Youno  and  others,  I 
have  worked  for  the  food  stamp  program 
for  over  25  years,  or  ever  since  1943. 

The  food  stamp  approach  to.  improved 
nutrition  has  always  been  my  Idea  of  the 
best  and  most  effective  way  to  improve 
nutrition  among  our  low-income  fami- 
lies. The  existing  program  has  not  been 
good  enough.  We  have  asked  families  to 
pay  more  for  coupons  than  they  have 
really  been  able  to  afford.  And  the  cou- 
pons they  have  bought  together  with 
those  given  as  a  bonus  have  not  been 
enough  to  provide  the  necessary  pur- 
chasing power  for  an  adequate  diet. 

The  proposal  which  I  introduce  today 
will  bring  this  program  in  line  with  what 
I  have  wanted  for  many  years. 

This  is  what  the  bUl  will  do: 

First.  No  family  will  pay  more  than  30 
percent  of  its  Income  for  food  coupons 
and  the  poorest  families  will  pay  less. 

Second.  The  total  amount  of  food  cou- 
pons issued  will  be  enough  to  provide  an 
adequate  diet. 

Third.  Families  in  extreme  poverty  will 
receive  coupons  without  charge. 

Fourth.  Uniform  national  eligibility 
standards  will  be  established. 

Fifth.  States  will  be  required  by  1970- 
71  to  operate  either  a  food  stamp  or 
commodity  donation  program  in  evei-y 
political  Jurisdiction  within  the  State. 

Sixth.  Require  State  and  local  welfare 
agencies  to  make  an  effective  outreach 
to  bring  in  as  many  eligible  families  as 
necessary.  This  outreach  drive  will  re- 
ceive some  Federal  assistance. 

Seventh.  Require  States  to  establish  a 
fair  hearing  procedure  for  households 
with  grievances.  Some  Federal  assistance 
will  also  be  provided  for  this. 

Eighth.  If  public  assistance  households 
wish  to  do  so,  they  may  have  the  piir- 
chase  requirement  charge  deducted  from 
welfare  checks. 

Ninth.  Authorize,  in  certain  circum- 
stances, the  operation  of  both  a  food 
stamp  and  a  commodity  donation  pro- 
gram in  the  same  area. 

We  have  studied  and  probed  hunger 
and  malnutrition  extensively  for  many 
years.  It  is  now  time  to  act.  I  urge  prompt 
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action  so  we  can  get  on  with  the  prac- 
tical job  of  Improving  nutrition. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  there  are  other 
Senators  who  would  gladly  have  spon- 
sored this  proposal.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  get  In  touch  with  some  who  I  think 
would  probably  like  to  be  sponsors,  but 
in  view  of  the  advisability  of  acting  upon 
it  promptly,  I  am  offering  it  today.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  together  with  a 
section-by-section  analysis;  and.  If  other 
Senators  wish  to  be  cosponsors  later,  I 
shall  ask  that  their  names  be  added 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wlU 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred, 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  and 
sectlon-by-sectlon  analysis  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2370)  to  amend  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  AxKEtt,  for  himself  and 
other  Senators,  was  receivedTread  twice 
by  its  Utle,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
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S.  2370 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Jtepresentatioea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Ptood  Stamp  Act  of  1964.  as 
amended.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
Congress,  In  order  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  that  the  Nation's  abtmdance  of  food 
should  be  utilized  cooperatively  by  the  States, 
the  Federal  Government,  local  governmental 
units,  and  other  agencies  to  safeguard  the 
health  and  well-being  of  the  Nation's  popu- 
lation and  raise  levels  of  nutrition  among 
low-Income  households.  The  Congress  hereby 
finds  that  the  limited  food  purchasing  power 
of  low-Income  households  contributes  to 
hunger  and  malnutrition  among  members  of 
such  households.  The  Congress  further  finds 
that  Increased  xitlllzatlon  of  foods  In  estab- 
lishing and  malttalnlng  adequate  national 
levels  of  nutrltloa  will  promote  the  distribu- 
tion In  a  beneflcftal  manner  of  our  agrlcul- 
ttiral  abundance*  and  wlU  strengthen  our 
agricultural  economy,  as  well  as  result  in 
more  orderly  marketing  and  distribution  of 
food.  To  alleviate  such  hunger  and  malnutri- 
tion, a  food  stamp  program  Is  herein  au- 
thorized which  will  permit  low- income  house- 
holds to  purchase  a  nutrltlonaUy  adequate 
diet  through  normal  channels  of  trade." 
J  Sec.  2.  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  Section 

[        4  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964.  as  amended, 
are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  formu- 
late and  administer  a  food  stamp  program 
under  which,  at  the  request  of  the  State 
agency,  eligible  hoviseholds  within  the  State 
shall  be  provided  with  an  opportunity  to  ob- 
tain a  nutritionally  adequate  diet  through 
the  issuance  to  them  of  a  coupon  allotment 
which  shaU  have  a  greater  monetary  value 
than  the  charge  to  be  paid  for  such  allotment 
by  eligible  households.  The  coupons  so  re- 
ceived by  such  households  shall  be  used  only 
to  purchase  food  from  retaU  food  stores 
which  have  been  approved  for  participation 
in  the  food  stamp  program.  Coupons  issued 
and  used  as  provided  In  this  Act  shall  be 
redeemable  at  face  value  by  the  Secretary 
through  the  faclUtles  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States. 

"(b)  In  areas  where  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram U  In  operaUon.  there  shall  be  no  dis- 
tribution of  federally  donated  foods  to  house- 
holds under  the  authority  of  any  other  law 
except  that  dlstrlbuUon  thereunder  may  be 
niade:  (1)  during  temporary  emergency  sit- 
uations when  the  Secretary  determines  that 
commercial  channels  of  food  distribution 
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have  been  disrupted  because  of  a  disaster; 
(2)  on  request  of  the  State  agency,  for  such 
period  of  time  as  the  Secretary  determines 
necessary,  to  effect  an  orderly  translUon  In 
an  area  In  which  the  dUtrlbutlon  of  fed- 
erally donated  foods  to  households  Is  being 
replaced  by  a  food  stamp  program;  or  (3)  on 
request  of  the  State  agency  U  the  State 
agrees  to  finance,  from  funds  available  to  the 
State  or  poUUcal  subdivisions  thereof,  all  of 
the  costs,  subsequent  to  the  deUvery  of  such 
foods  within  the  State,  of  handUng.  storing 
and  Issuing  federally  donated  food  to  eligible 
households  In  the  area." 

Sec.  3.  Section  5  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act 
of  1964.  as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read  as 
f  oUows : 

"(a)  Except  for  the  temporary  participa- 
tion of  households  that  are  victims  of  a  dis- 
aster as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  partlcipaUon  in  the  food  sUmp  pro- 
gram shall  be  limited  to  those  households 
whose  Income  and  other  financial  resources 
are  determined  to  be  substantial  llmlUng 
factors  In  permitting  them  to  purchase  a 
nutritionally  adequate  diet. 

"(b)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, shall  establish  uniform  national  stand- 
ards of  eUglblUty  for  participation  by  house- 
holds In  the  food  stamp  program  and  no 
plan  of  operation  submitted  by  a  State 
agency  shall  be  approved  unless  the  stand- 
ards of  ellglblUty  meet  those  established  by 
the  Secretary.  The  standards  established  by 
the  Secretary,  at  a  minimum,  shall  prescribe 
the  amounts  of  household  income  and  other 
financial  resotu-ces  to  be  used  as  criteria 
of  eligibility:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary 
may  also  establish  temporary  emergency 
standards  of  eligibility,  without  regard  to  In- 
come and  other  financial  resources,  for 
households  that  are  victims  of  a  disaster 
which  disrupted  commercial  channels  of  food 
distribution  when  he  determines  that  such 
households  are  in  need  of  temporary  food 
assistance,  and  that  commercial  channels  of 
food  distribution  have  again  become  avail- 
able to  meet  the  temporary  food  needs  of 
such  households." 

Sec.  4.  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  Sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964.  as 
amended,  axe  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  face  value  of  the  coupon  allot- 
ment which  State  agencies  shall  be  author- 
ized to  Issue  to  any  households  certified  as 
eUglble  to  participate  in  the  food  stamp 
program  shall  be  In  such  amount  as  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  the  cost  of  a 
nutrltlonaUy  adequate  diet. 

"(b)  The  maximum  amount  wtilch  State 
agencies  shall  be  authorized  to  charge  any 
eligible  household  for  the  coupon  allotment 
Issued  to  It  shall  not  exceed  30  per  centtun 
of  the  household's  Income:  Provided.  That 
coupon  allotments  may  be  Issued  without 
charge  to  households  with  little  or  no  In- 
come or  other  financial  resources  under 
standards  of  ellglblUty  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary." 

Sec  5.  Subsection  (e)  of  Section  10  of 
the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964,  as  amended, 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"The  State  agency  of  each  State  desiring 
to  participate  in  the  food  stamp  program 
shall  submit  for  approval  a  plan  of  opera- 
tion specifying  the  maimer  In  wlilch  such 
program  will  be  conducted  within  the  State, 
the  political  subdivisions  within  the  State 
In  which  the  State  desires  to  conduct  the 
program,  and  the  effective  dates  of  partici- 
pation by  each  such  political  subdivision. 
In  addition,  such  plan  of  operation  shall 
provide,  among  such  other  provisions  as  may 
by  regulations  be  required,  the  following: 
(1)  the  specific  standards  to  be  used  in 
determining  the  eUgiblUty  of  applicant 
households;  (2)  that  the  State  agency  shall 
undertake  the  certification  of  appUcant 
households  In  accordance  with  the  general 


procedures  and  personnel  standards  used  by 
them  In  the  certification  of  applicants  for 
benefite    under   the   federally   aided    public 
assistance  programs;    (3)    safeguards  which 
restrict  the  use  or  disclosure  of  information 
obtained  from  applicant  households  to  per- 
sons directly  connected  with  the  adminis- 
tration or  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  or  the  regulations  Issued  pursuan, 
to  this  Act;   (4)   for  the  submission  of  such 
reports  and  other  Information  as  from  time 
to  time  may  be  required;   (6)  that  the  State 
agency  shall  undertake  effective  action,  in- 
cluding the  use  of  services  provided  by  other 
federally  funded  agencies  and  organizations. 
to  inform  low-income  households  concern- 
ing the  availability  and  benefits  of  the  food 
stamp  program  and  insure  the  participation 
of  eligible  households;  and  (6)  for  the  grant 
Ing  of  a  fair  hearing  and  a  prompt  deter- 
mination  thereafter  to  any   household   ag- 
grieved   by   the    action    of   a    State    agency 
under  any  provision  of  Its  plan  of  opera- 
tion as  it  affects  the  participation  of  such 
household  In  the  food  stamp  program.  Upon 
the  joint  approval  of  the  Secretary  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
the  Stat©  plan  may  provide  for  withholding 
the  amount  to  be  paid  by  a  household  for 
its    coupon    allotment    from    any    payment 
made  by  the  State  agency  to  such  house- 
hold under  a  federally  aided  public  assist- 
ance program,   if  such   withholding   is   au- 
thorized  by  such  household.   In   approving 
the    participation    of    the    subdivisions    re- 
quested by  each  State  In  Its  plan  of  opera- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  provide  for  an  equi- 
table and  orderly  expansion  among  the  several 
States    In    accordance    with    their    relative 
need  and  readiness  to  meet  their  requested 
effective  dates  of  participation." 

Sec.  6.  Subsection  (b)  of  Section  15  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  as  amended.  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pay 
to  each  State  agency  an  amount  equal  to 
50  per  centum  of  the  sum  of:  (1)  the  direct 
salary,  travel,  and  travel-related  cost  (In- 
cluding such  fringe  benefits  as  are  nor- 
mally paid)  of  personnel,  the  Immediate  su- 
pervisors of  such  personnel,  for  such  time  as 
they  are  employed  In  taking  the  action  re- 
quired under  the  provisions  of  subsection 
10(e)  (5)  of  this  Act  and  In  making  certifica- 
tion determinations  for  households  other 
than  those  which  consist  solely  of  recipients 
of  welfare  assistance;  (2)  the  direct  salary, 
travel,  and  travel-related  costs  (Including 
such  fringe  benefits  as  are  normally  paid)  of 
personnel  for  such  time  as  they  are  employed 
as  hearing  officials  under  section  10(e)  of  the 
Act.  and  (3)  an  amount  equal  to  25  per 
centum  of  the  cost  computed  under  (1)  and 
(2)." 

Sec.  7.  Section  16(a)  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1S64.  as  amended.  Is  aimehded  to  read 
as  follows : 

"To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  m  excess  of  $315,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1969.  (610,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  such 
sums  as  the  Congress  may  appropriate  for 
the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  1971,  June  30 
1972  and  June  30,  1973.  and  not  in  excess  of 
such  sum  as  may  hereafter  be  authorized  by 
Congress  for  any  subsequent  fiscal  year.  Sums 
appropriated  under  this  section  shall,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  any  other 
law.  continue  to  remain  available  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  until  expended.  Such 
portion  of  any  such  appropriation  as  may 
be  required  to  pay  for  the  value  of  the 
coupon  allotments  Issued  to  eligible  house- 
holds which  Is  In  excess  of  the  charges 
paid  by  such  households  for  such  allotment 
shall  be  transferred  to  and  made  a  part  of 
the  separate  account  created  tmder  section 
7(d)  of  this  Act.  This  Act  shaU  be  carried  out 
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only  with  funds  Appropriated  Irom  Um  gen- 
er»I  nind  of  th«  TrMaury  for  th«t  apcclfle 
purpoM  and  In  no  wrent  alutll  It  b*  earrlMl 
out  with  fund*  d«rlTed  from  permanent  ap- 
proprtatlona." 

Sxc.  8.  Stat*  plana  of  operation  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  194M,  aa  amended,  prior 
to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  amendment* 
thereto  by  thU  Act  shall  conUnue  in  effect 
until  such  plana  are  changed  to  accord  with 
such  amendments:  Proviided,  That  no  such 
previously  approved  plan  shall  remain  un- 
changed for  more  than  180  days  after  the 
enactment  of  such  amendments. 

Sac.  9.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
after  June  30.  1070,  shall  not  approve,  or  con- 
tinue the  approval  of,  the  participation  of 
any  State  In  the  food  stamp  program  or  the 
program  for  the  distribution  of  federally  do- 
nated fooda  to  households  unless  the  State 
makes  prorlsloci  for  the  operation  of  one 
of  such  programs  In  each  political  subdivi- 
sion wltmn  such  State:  Provided,  That  the 
Secretary  ot  Agriculture  may  extend  the  pe- 
riod for  compliance  with  this  secUon  to  June 
30.  1971,  upon  notmcaUon  by  the  Oov- 
emor  of  any  State  that  Stote  legUlaUve  ac- 
tion la  reqwlred  to  provide  authority  or  fund* 
to  m*«ttb0  requirements  of  this  section  and 
tBat  tha-lsglaUture  of  such  State  will  not 
convene  in  regular  session  between  the  date 
of  enactment  of  thU  Act  and  June  30.  1970: 
Provided  fitrther.  That  federally  donated 
fooda  may  be  made  available,  under  terms 
and  condltlona  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  to  meet  temporary  emergency 
food  needs  of  disaster  victims  of  those  State* 
not  approved  In  accordance  with  this  section 
tor  participation  in  the  food  stamp  program 
or  the  program  for  the  dUtrlbuUon  of  fed- 
erally donated  foods  to  households. 

(b)  In  making  provision  In  accordance 
with  subeecUon  (a)  of  thU  section  for  oper- 
ation of  a  food  stamp  program  in  any  politi- 
cal subdivision,  the  State  shall  provide  for 
the  distribution  of  federally  donated  food  to 
households  In  sticb  political  subdivision  un- 
til the  request  by  the  SUte  agency  for  the 
food  stamp  program  in  such  political  subdi- 
vision baa  been  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  In  accordance  with  the  re- 
qulremento  of  section  10(e)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1964.  as  amended,  relating  to 
the  equitable  and  orderly  expansion  of  the 
*  food  stamp  program  among  the  several 
SUtes. 

The  sectlon-by-section  analysis,  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Aikih,  follows: 

SBcnoN'bT  SacTXON  Analysis 

SBCnON    1 

This  section  of  the  bill  amends  section  3 
of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964.  as  amended. 

WhUe  retaining  the  original  policy  of  the 
Act  that  the  Nation's  abundance  of  food 
should  b«  utUlMd  to  raise  levels  of  nutrition 
among  low-lnoome  households,  the  amend- 
ment changes  the  Declaration  of  Policy  to 
redect  the  flndlng  of  Congress  that  the  lim- 
ited food  puroliaalng  power  of  low-Income 
households  contributes  to  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition. It  also  changes  the  current  general 
purpose  of  the  Act  from  that  of  "rslaing 
levels  of  nutrition"  to  that  of  enabling  eligi- 
ble households  "to  purchase  a  nutritionally 
adequate  diet." 

BKTIOM    t 

This  section  of  the  bill  revises  subsections 
I  a)  and  (b)  of  section  4  of  the  Act. 

Subsection  4(a)  of, the  Act  sets  forth  a 
general  description  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
ijram  authorized  by  the  Act.  The  propoeed 
amendment,  by  deleting  the  words  "more 
nearly"  from  the  first  sentence  of  the  sub- 
section, will  authorize  the  Secretary  to  formu- 
late and  administer  a  food  stamp  program 


which  will  provide  eligible  households  with 
an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  nutritionally  ade- 
quate diet,  rather  than  one  which  merely 
approaches  this  goal.  Other  provisions  of  the 
subsection  remain  unchanged. 

The  revisions  in  subsection  4(b)  continue 
current  authorities  to  temporarily  operate 
a  commodity  distribution  program  in  a  food 
stamp  area  when  a  natural  or  other  disaster 
disrupts  commercial  food  distribution  chan- 
nels. The  subsection  contemplates  that,  in 
the  event  of  such  a  disaster,  federally  donated 
commodities  mat  ^  used  to  assist  In  mass 
feeding  of  households  that  are  victims  of  the 
disaster  and,  when  necessary,  for  distribution 
to  Individual  households  In  the  immediate 
aftermath  of  such  a  disaster  until  commer- 
cial food  distribution  facilities  are  again  op- 
eraUng  and  the  households  have  aooaaa  to 
them. 

In    some   disaster   situations,    conunerclal 
food  distribution  channels  may  become  op- 
erative and  available  in  some  sections  of  a 
food  stamp  area  before  they  are  available  in 
others.  Therefore,  revisions  are  also  proposed 
in  section  6  of  the  Act  to  authorize  tempo- 
rary food  assistance  through  the  food  stamp 
program  to  households  that  are  victims  of  a 
disaster,  if  and  when  such  action  is  feasible. 
Thus,  aexlbllity  is  provided  in  making  the 
most   effective   use   of   Federal   resources   to 
provide  emergency  food  assistance  to  house- 
holds when  disasters  disrupt  commercial  food 
distribution  facilities  or  prevent  disaster  vic- 
tims from  temporary  access  to  such  faoilitle*. 
Tha^blll  also  amends  subeecUon  4(b)    to 
auth^B*  the  simultaneous  operation  of  both 
the  food  stamp  and  commodity  distribution 
programs  In  the  same  political  subdivision 
in  other  than  temporary  sltuatlobs  caused  by 
natural  or  other  dtaastera  when  commercial 
food  distribution  facilities  are  disrupted.  At 
the  request  of  the  State  agency,  such  simul- 
taneous operations  can  be  authorized  during 
the    period    deemed    necessary    (the    initial 
months)  to  effect  an  orderly  transition  from 
the  Ckxnmodlty  Dlsitrlbutlon  Program  to  the 
Pood  Stamp  Program.  During  such  a  transi- 
tion period.  Federal  payments  would  be  avail- 
able  to  help  finance  wlthin-State  adminis- 
trative costs  to  the  same  extent  such  Federal 
payments  are  now,  or  may   be,  authorized 
under  each  of  the  two  programs.  If  the  State 
agency  requests  slmultaneoiu  operation  for 
a  period  of  time  beyond  that  deemed  neces- 
sary for  an  orderly  transition  to  a  stamp  pro- 
gram, or  If  the  State  agency  wishes  to  insti- 
tute the  Commodity  Distribution  Program  in 
an  existing  food  stamp  area,  the  full  cost  o< 
handling  and  Issuing  the  cocnmodltlee  in  the 
food  stamp  area  would  be  at  the  expense  of 
the  State  agency  or  the  local  government 
unit. 

sacnoN  3 

ThU  secUon  of  the  bill  revise*  section  S  of 
the  Act. 

The  propoeed  amendment  retains  the  con- 
cept that  the  food  stamp  program  shall  be 
limited  to  households  whose  Income  and  re- 
sources are  substantial  llmlUng  factors  in 
the  attainment  of  a  nutrlUonally  adequate 
diet.  However,  unlike  the  current  Act  which 
provides  that  maximum  inoMne  limitations 
shall  b«  consistent  with  those  used  by  the 
State  agency  in  the  admlnlstraUon  of  its 
federally  aided  public  assistance  programs, 
the  amendment  directs  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
rlc\ilture.  In  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  to  estab- 
lish, from  time  to  time,  new  uniform  na- 
tional standards  of  eligibility.  At  a  minimum, 
these  new  umform  standards  will  mclude 
the  amounts  of  income  and  other  financial 
resources  to  be  used  as  eligibility  crlterta  for 
households  of  various  sizes.  Hie  Secretary 
would  also  be  authorized  to  eetabllsh  eligi- 
bility standards  to  meet  the  temporary  food 
needs  of  households  through  the  food  stamp 
program  when  such  households  have  been 


victims  of  disasters  wtUeh  have  disrupted 
oommerclal  food  distribution  facilities  if 
such  faclllUes  have  again  become  available 
to  meet  these  temporary  needs. 

sacTSOir  4 

This  section  of  the  bill  revises  section  7  of 
the  Act. 

Subsection  7(a)  of  th*  Act  would  be 
amended  to  provide  that  the  value  of  the 
total  coupon  allotment  to  be  Issued  to  eligi- 
ble households  will  be  equal  to  the  cost  of  a 
nutritionally  adequate  diet,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary. 

Subsection  7(b)  of  the  Act  also  would  be 
changed  to  provide  a  new  basis  for  determin- 
ing the  charges  to  be  made  (the  purchase 
requirements)  for  coupon  allotments.  Unlike 
the  present  Act,  which  provides  that  house- 
holds shall  be  charged  an  amount  determined 
to  be  equivalent  to  their  normal  expendittires 
for  food,  the  proposed  amendment  directs  the 
Secretary  to  limit  such  charges  to  an  amount 
not  in  excess  of  30  percent  of  Income. 

Under  the  revised  language  it  Is  Intended 
that  an  increasing  percentage  of  Income  will 
be  charged  as  the  Income  of  the  household 
increases  but  that  no  household  will  be 
charged  more  than  the  maximum  of  30  per- 
cent of  its  Income  specified  in  the  amend- 
ment. Compared  with  the  current  level  of 
coupon  charges,  the  revised  system  would 
provide  relatively  larger  reductions  in  coupon 
charges  for  those  eligible  households  with  the 
lowest  incomes,  among  whom  the  Incidence 
of  hunger  and  serious  malnutrition  is  con- 
sidered to  be  most  prevalent. 

The  revised  language  of  subsecUon  7(b)  of 
the  Act  also  authorizes  the  Issuance  of 
coupon  allotments  without  charge  to  house- 
holds with  little  or  no  income,  under  stand- 
ards of  ellglblUty  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary. It  U  expected  that,  currently,  these 
income  standards  of  eligibility  for  free  cou- 
pons will  be  set  at  a  level  of  about  $30  in 
monthly  Income  for  a  household  of  four 
members. 

sxcnoN  s 

This  secUon  of  the  bill  revises  subsection 
10(e)  of  the  Act. 

While  retaining  all  of  the  existing  mlnl- 
mtun  provisions  to  be  Included  in  the  plan 
of  operaUon  to  be  submitted  by  a  State 
agency  which  desires  to  participate  in  the 
program,  the  proposed  amendment  adds  two 
new  requirements,  as  well  as  language  which 
will  pyermit  households  to  authorize  the 
withholding  of  coupon  purchase  require- 
ments from  their  public  assistance  payments. 

New  language  added  by  the  amendment 
would  place  a  positive  responsibility  upon  the 
State  agency  to  take  effective  acUon  to  In- 
form low-income  people  about  the  program 
and  to  encourage  the  participation  of  eligible 
households.  In  undertaking  such  outreach 
acUons,  the  State  agency  would  be  required 
to  utlUze  the  resources  of  other  federally 
funded  agencies  such  a*  those  financed  under 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  as  amended 

State  plans  of  operation  also  would  be  re- 
quired to  Include  provisions  under  which  the 
State  agencies  will  grant  fair  hearings  to 
households  aggrieved  by  action  of  the  State 
agencies. 

The  revised  language  also  provides  that, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare,  a  State  agency  may  estab- 
lish a  system  under  which  a  food  stamp 
household  may  elect  to  have  its  charge  for 
the  coupon  allotment  withheld  from  its  pub- 
lic assistance  check.  The  State  agency  could 
then  automatically  mall  the  monthly  coupon 
allotment  to  cerUfled  public  assistance  house- 
holds. State  agencies  may  now  issue  coupons 
by  mall  but  households  must  remit  coupon 
charges  to  the  State  agency  each  month  be- 
fore the  coupons  can  be  mailed. 
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SECTION   « 


This  secUon  revises  subsection  lS(b)    of 
the  Act. 

The  revised  language  will  conUnue  to  pro- 
vide for  Federal  payments  to  assist  States  in 
the  costs  they  Incur  In  the  certification  of 
non-welfare  households.  Federal  payments 
now  are  available  to  pay  a  portion  of  the 
salary  and  travel  costs  of  merit  system  case- 
workers (and  their  immediate  supervisors) 
used  to  make  certification  determinations  in 
the  local  counterpart  offices  of  the  State  wel- 
fare cgency.  The  new  language  will  provide 
Federal  payments  to  assist  States  In  the 
salary  and  travel  costs  incurred  by  personnel 
who  undertake  the  outreach  actions  re- 
quired under  the  new  sutisection  10(e)  (5) 
and  those  who  act  as  hearing  olBcials  under 
the  new  requirement  for  a  State  fair  hearing 
procedure.  It  Is  deemed  to  be  In  the  Interest 
of  the  program  to  recognize  the  additional 
costs  to  States  In  insuring  that  there  Is  a 
prompt  and  equitable  system  under  which 
households  can  appeal  State  and  local  de- 
cisions concerning  their  program  eligibility 
or  basis  of  partlcipaton. 

SECTION    1 

This  section  Of  the  bill  revises  subsection 
16(a)  of  the  Act. 

The  proposed  amendment  provides  for 
appropriation  authorities  for  the  program 
through  the  fiscal  year  1973.  It  also  author- 
izes any  portion  of  the  sums  appropriated  for 
any  fiscal  year  which  are  not  expended  in 
that  fiscal  year  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

SECTION  B 

This  secUon  of  the  bill  does  not  amend 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964,  as  amended. 
It  provides  for  a  period,  not  to  exceed  six 
months,  in  which  existing  State  plans  of 
operation  may  remain  in  effect  while 
changes  required  in  the  plans  by  the  pro- 
posed amendments  are  being  made  by  the 
State  agencies  and  the  Federal  Government. 
It  is  expected  that  State  agencies  ..will  be 
able  to  carry  out  some  changes  in  their  plans 
of  operation  before  others.  In  such  cases 
these  changes  can  be  put  into  effect  as  soon 
as  they  have  been  approved  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  10  of  the  Act. 

SECTION  8 

This  section  of  the  bill  does  not  amend 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964,  as  amended. 

Section  9  establishes  a  new  requirement 
that  each  State  shall  provide  for  the  oper- 
ation of  a  food  stamp  or  commodity  dis- 
tribution program  In  each  of  its  political 
subdivisions  of  USDA  food  assistance  is  to 
be  supplied  to  any  of  its  low-income  house- 
holds. States  will  have  unUl  June  30.  1970.  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  this  section,  or 
until  June  30,  1971,  if  the  Governor  of  any 
State  noUfles  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
that  State  legislative  action  Is  necessary  to 
enable  the  State  to  meet  this  requirement 
and  that  the  State  Legislature  will  not  con- 
vene In  regular  session  by  June  30,  1970.  In 
the  meanUme,  the  Department  will  conUnue 
its  plan  to  use  all  available  alternatives  to 
Insure  that  every  county  will  be  committed 
to  the  operation  of  a  USDA  family  food  pro- 
gram by  June  30,  1970. 

However,  the  failure  of  a  State  to  elect 
to  participate  in  such  USDA  food  programs 
will  not  preclude  the  continued  use  of  feder- 
ally donated  foods  to  meet  the  emergency 
food  needs  of  victims  of  natural  or  similar 
disasters  In  such  a  State. 

It  is  contemplated  that,  over  the  period 
of  the  next  few  years,  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
tram  will  progressively  replace  the  Com- 
modity Distribution  Program  for  households. 
Section  10(e)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
"Pprove  new  areas  for  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
crnm  under  a  plan  which,  among  other 
things,  provides  for  the  equitable  and  orderly 


expansion  of  the  program  among  the  several 
States.  In  the  event  that  the  sum  appro- 
priated for  the  program  In  any  fiscal  year 
is  not  sufficient  to  approve  all  new  areas 
requesting  participation.  States  will  be  re- 
quired to  operate  a  Commodity  Distribution 
Program  for  households  in  such  areas  unUl 
their  participation  in  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram can  be  approved. 


S.  2371— INTRODUCTION  OP  THE 
PREVAILING  WAGE  RATE  DETER- 
MINATION ACT  OP  1969 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  entitled 
the  "Prevailing  Wage  Rate  Determina- 
tion Act  of  1969."  Its  purpose  is  to  pro- 
vide an  equitable  system  for  fixing  and 
adjusting  the  rates  of  compensation  of 
wage  board  employees. 

Because  the  number  of  wage  board 
employees  exceeds  765,000,  this  bill  is  of 
vital  concern  to  one-fourth  of  all  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government.  It 
directly  aCFects  their  wages,  their  own 
individual  rights  and  obligations  as  well 
as  the  rights  and  obligations  of  their 
union  representatives  who  are  bargain- 
ing for  them  and  who  represent  them  on 
the  various  wage  board  committees  es- 
tablished by  this  bill. 

Basically,  my  bill  Is  Intended  to  bring 
ordei  and  system  out  of  the  chaotic 
situation  which  now  exists  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  procedures  for  fixing 
the  rates  of  pay  of  employees  working 
under  the  so-called  prevailing  wage  rate 
system.  The  information  which  I  have 
been  receiving  for  some  time  showed 
such  a  great  discrepancy  between  rates 
of  pay  for  wage  board  employees  per- 
forming the  identical  functions  and 
working  In  the  same  community  that  I 
found  that  the  presumption  of  serious 
inequity  and  injustice  could  not  be  ex- 
cluded. 

This  bill  would  reduce  such  a  possi- 
bility of  Inequity. 

While  remedying  abuses,  the  bill  will 
preserve,  nonetheless,  the  concept  and 
procedures  of  the  "prevailing  wage"  sys- 
tem. It  thus  is  not  a  modification  of  the 
wage  board  system  itself  but  simply  a 
measure  to  eliminate  injustice  and  in- 
equity by  providing  new  mechanisms  to 
establish  basic  regulations,  to  conduct 
wage  surveys  and  to  adjudicate  or  arbi- 
trate differences. 

The  most  important  single  improve- 
ment In  my  bill  over  the  present  ar- 
rangement is  that  it  will  give  a  statutory 
foundation  to  improved  procedures  for 
wage  board  rate  determinations.  The 
principal  instinimentality  provided  by 
the  bill  to  assure  that  such  a  policy  is 
pursued  is  a  newly  created  standing 
committee  within  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, to  be  known  as  the  National 
Wage  Policy  Committee. 

Composed  of  11  members,  the  National 
Wage  Policy  Committee  will  have  as  its 
Chairman  a  person  who  shall  be  from 
outside  the  Federal  service  and  who  shall 
be  appointed  directly  by  the  President 
and  shall  hold  no  other  ofiBce  in  the  Fed- 
eral service  during  his  tenure  as  Chair- 
man. 

To  assure  that  the  Chairman  is  ob- 
jective, my  bill  provides  that  he  will  serve 


exclusively  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  that  his 
compensation  will  be  $75  for  each  day 
spent  in  the  work  of  the  policy 
committee. 

In  addition,  the  policy  committee  will 
have  five  Federal  employee  union  rep- 
resentatives and  five  management  rep- 
resentatives. 

The  Federal  employee  union  repre- 
sentatives will  be  appointed  as  follows: 

Two  by  the  President  of  the  APL-<,'IO; 
and  one  each  appointed  respectively  by 
the  President  of  the  Federal  employee 
union  representing  the  first  largest,  the 
second  largest,  and  the  third  largest 
number  of  Federal  employees  subject  to 
this  act. 

The  five  employer  representatives 
shall  be  appointed  to  the  National  Wage 
Policy  Committee  as  follows: 

Two  management  representatives  will 
be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
at  least  one  of  whom  shall  be  appointed 
on  a  rotational  basis  for  a  period  of  2 
years  from  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
the  Department  of  the  Navy,  and  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force ; 

One  management  representative  from 
the  Veterans'  Administration  will  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs; 

One  management  representative  from 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  will  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission;  and 

One  management  representative  will 
be  appointed,  on  a  rotational  basis  for  a 
period  of  2  years,  by'  the  Chairman  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  from  Fed- 
eral agencies  which  are  leading  employ- 
ers of  employees  subject  to  this  act. 

In  addition  to  establishing  the  Na- 
tional Wage  Policy  Committee,  my  bill 
will  require  each  Federal  Department 
or  independent  agency  designated  by  the 
National  Wage  Policy  Committee  to  es- 
tablish an  Agency  Wage  Committee, 
composed  of  five  members.  The  role  of 
the  Agency  Wage  Committee  will  be 
to  assure  the  Implementation  within  the 
agency  of  the  wage  surveys  through  the 
functioning  of  the  local  wage  survey 
committees. 

A  most  important  feature  of  my  bill  is 
the  inclusion  under  its  wage  rate  system 
of  all  employees  who  are  now  paid  from 
so-called  nonappropriated  funds.  These 
employees  will  no  longer  be  considered 
outsiders  to  the  wage  board,  or  prevailing 
wage  rate  system.  They  will  be  assured 
equity  and  justice  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  they  were  receiving  their  pay  from 
appropriated  funds.  Certainly,  it  is  im- 
proper that  an  employee  should  receive 
less  money  for  his  work  simply  because 
his  employer  or  manager  draws  his 
checks  on  a  different  bank  account. 

As  with  all  legislation,  I  realize  that 
this  bill  may  emerge  in  somewhat  differ- 
ent form  when  it  is  finally  enacted.  How- 
ever, on  the  basis  of  my  experience,  I  am 
sure  that  the  final  stafute  will  not  be  very 
much  different  In  its  essentials  than  the 
bill  which  I  introduced  today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 
-The  bill  (S.  2371),  to  provide  an 
equitable  system  for  fixing  and  adjust- 
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Ing  the  rates  of  compensation  of  wage 
board  employees.  Introduced  by  ICr. 
Moss,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


S.  2373— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  AUTHORIZE  IMPROVEMENT 
OF  THE  ALASKA  HIGHWAY 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  junior  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Oravxl)  ,  I  introduce,  for  appropri- 
ate reference,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  ap- 
propriation of  funds  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  Al-Can  Highway,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement  by 
Senator  Gravu.  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

STArwumtn  bt  SxifATom  Gbavxl 
Mr.  Obavkl.  Mr.  President.  I  Introduce  for 
appropriate  reference  on  my  own  behalf  and 
on  behAlX  of  several  senior  colleagues  a  bill  to 
autboriartbe  paving  and  general  Improve- 
ment of  B  -substantial  portion  of  the  Alaska 
Highway.  For  many  years  now  there  has  been 
a  pressing  need  to  link  Alaska  through  a 
viable  and  modem  overland  route  with  the 
■o-called  lower  48  states.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  a  paved  road,  even  a  partially 
paved  road  would  result  In  substantial  eco- 
nomic benefit  to  Alaska,  to  the  Northwestern 
portion  of  the  lower  48  and  to  Canada.  With 
national  Interest  In  Alaska  growing  rapidly, 
tourism  already  represents  a  major  segment 
of  the  Alaskan  economy.  With  a  pnved  high- 
way Increasing  access  to  the  state,  tourism 
will  b«  an  even  larger  segment  of  the  Alackan 
economy  In  the  years  ahead. 

In  addition  there  will  be  measurable  bene- 
fits to  commercial  carriers,  who.  like  private 
motorists  and  casual  tourists,  will  find  that 
a  paved  road  makes  for  a  much  cheaper  run 
to  and  from  the  state,  a  run  cheap  enough  to 
be  really  feasible  and  thus  to  sustain  a  much 
heavier  flow  of  conunerclal  traffic. 

As  my  distinguished  predecessor,  the  late 
Senator  BartleCt,  observed  In  commenting 
on  the  Inter-American  highway  in  Panama 
built  at  a  cost  of  some  tas  million  to  the 
United  States.  "If  it  makes  good  sense  to  link 
the  United  States  and  the  nations  of  Central 
America  with  a  road.  IX  It  makes  good  sense 
to  help  governmenU  at  thcM  nations  by 
helping  build  a  highway,  then  It  makes 
eminent  good  sense  to  build  a  better  road 
linking  one  of  our  states  with  another.  It 
makes  eminent  good  sense  to  help  build  a 
toll-free  road  which  will  help  develop  not 
only  our  good  neighbor  to  the  North  but  our 
Northernmost  state  as  well." 

In  order  to  encourage  Canadian  participa- 
tion In  paving  the  highway,  my  bill  seU  up 
an  80-30  formula  for  meeting  the  costs  of  im- 
provement: that  Is,  that  80<^o  be  borne  by 
the  U.S.  and  20%  be  borne  by  Canada.  The 
bill  proposes  In  addition  that  Canada  under- 
take the  general  maintenance  of  the  road 
and  the  guarantee  of  rights-of-way. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  the  bill  I 
am  Introducing  today,  in  a  responsible  at- 
tempt to  meet  the  Immediate  needs  of  the 
United  SUtes,  calls  for  the  paving  of  a 
particularly  vital  segment  of  the  highway 
rather  than  for  the  paving  of  the  entire 
length;  this  will  result,  necessarily,  in  a 
much  lower  cost  to  twth  countries,  but  will 
at  the  same  time  establish  a  precedent  for 
the  ultimate  Improvement  of  the  full  length 
of  the  roAd.  The  paved  portion  would  run 
from  Whitefaorse.  In  the  Yukon  Territory, 
over  a  span  of  some  300  miles  to  the  Alaska 
border,  from  which  point  the  highway  is 
already  completely  paved  both  in  the  direc- 
tion of  PalrtMmks  and  in  the  direction  of 
Ancbormge:  slso  included  la  the  authoriza- 


tion Is  the  paving  of  the  so-called  Halnee 
Cut-off.  a  lao-mlle  span  which  will  link 
Halnee  Junction  in  the  Yukon  Territory  with 
Southeastern  Alaska  and  the  Marine  High- 
way. 

It  will  thus  be  poeslble  for  a  person  to 
drive  from  Portland,  Oregon  or  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington to  Anchorage  or  Fairbanks  without 
driving  even  a  mile  over  gravel  roads.  The 
SOO-mlle  link  from  the  border  to  Whltehorse 
will  represent  about  30%  of  the  total  un- 
paved  portion  between  Dikwson  Creek,  com- 
ing up  from  Montana,  and  the  Alaska  Bor- 
der in  the  far  Northwest. 

Perhaps  it  Is  also  worth  mentioning  at 
this  time  that  beyond  the  economic  Justifi- 
cation, in  terms  of  tourism  and  commercial 
freight  carriers,  there  is  a  logistical  or  de- 
fense rationale  for  the  proposals  embod- 
ied In  my  bill.  Certainly  the  paving  of  the 
Haines  Cutoff  portion  in  conjunction  with 
the  other  segment  could  provide  an  Impor- 
tant link  for  the  easy  overland  transporta- 
tion of  men  and  materiel  to  our  Northwest- 
emmost  frontier  state — facing,  as  it  does, 
across  the  Bering  Sea  toward  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  take  special  care 
to  clarify  my  intentions  in  proposing  this 
bill:  I  am  not  wedded  to  any  particular  coet- 
allocatlon  formula  in  the  bill  since  to  do 
that  would  be  to  limit  our  fiexlblllty  In  ne- 
gotiating with  the  Canadians — and  Cana- 
dian participation  is  an  absolute  essential  to 
the  succees  of  this  project.  I  am  extremely 
confident  that  we  can  ultimately  reach  an 
intelligent  accommodation  with  Ottawa,  one 
which  will  refiect  the  budgetary  realities 
that  prevail  in  both  countries  as  well  as  otir 
more  Important  mutual  commitment  to  the 
economic  Improvement  and  well-being  of 
both  nations.  My  bill  is  sincerely  Intended  as 
a  first  vehicle  for  the  realization,  now  long 
overdue,  of  a  vital  national  goal,  and  as  a 
stimulus  to  Canada  for  a  heightened  appre- 
ciation of  the  role  that  this  highway  might 
play  in  her  future  economic  development. 

lt(r.  Preald«nt,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  full  Uxt  of  my  bill  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  record. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Mansfizlo  and  I,  for  a  number  of  years, 
have  introduced  legislation  to  authorize 
the  Improvement  of  the  Al-Can  Highway 
by  paving  it  and  making  it  a  permanent 
road.  Our  State  of  Montana  is  the  gate- 
way to  Alaska. 

This  year,  the  able  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alaska  «Mr.  Graved  has 
revised  and  had  redrawn  the  bill  that 
Senator  Mansfield  and  I  had  previously 
introduced,  and  as  a  result,  I  think  he 
has  a  better  piece  of  legislation;  and 
it  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that 
we  yield  to  him  the  responsibility  for 
the  introduction  of  this  measure.  I  com- 
pletely concur  with  the  statement  that 
he  makes,  and  urge  early  and  favorable 
consideration  of  the  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wiU 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

The  biU  (S.  2372  >,  to  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  funds  for  the  con- 
struction, reconstruction,  and  improve- 
ment of  the  Alaska  Highway,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Metcalf  (for  Mr.  Gravel  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators  >  > .  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S   2373 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Repretenftivea    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congrexa  assembled.  That  there 


are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  smns  as  nuiy  be  necessary,  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  to  enable  the 
United  States  to  cooperate  with  the  Oovern- 
ment  of  Canada  in  the  construction,  recon- 
struction, and  Improvement  of  a  portion  of 
the  Alaska  Highway  herelnatter  specifled 
within  the  borders  of  that  country. 

Sbc.  3.  Expenditure  of  the  sums  herein 
authorized  s'aall  l>e  subject  to  receipt  of  satis- 
factory assurances  from  the  Government  of 
Canada  that  appropriate  commitments  have 
been  made  by  that  Government  to  assume 
at  least  one  fifth  of  the  expenditures  pro- 
posed to  be  Incurred  henceforth  by  that  coun- 
try and  the  United  States  in  the  Improve- 
ment of  a  portion  of  the  Alaska  Highway 
within  the  boundaries  of  Canada,  specifically 
that  segment  of  the  highway  extending  from 
Whltehorse,  Yukon  Territory,  to  the  Alaska 
Boundary,  with  a  connection  from  Haines 
Junction,  Yukon  Territory,  to  Haines,  Alaska. 

Sxc.  3.  The  construction  work  authorized 
by  this  Act  shall  be  under  the  Joint  adminis- 
tration of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
and  the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  or  other 
similar  official,  of  the  Government  of  Can- 
ada. The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
consult  with  the  Secretary  of  State  with 
respect  to  matters  Involving  the  foreign  re- 
lations of  the  United  States,  and  such  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Government  Qf  Canada 
as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  Construction  work  to  be  performed 
imder  contract  shall  be  advertised  for  a  rea- 
sonable period  by  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  or  other  similar  official,  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Canada,  and  contracts  shall  be 
awarded  pursuant  to  such  advertisements 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation;  but  no  part  of  the  appropri- 
ations authorized  in  this  Act  shall  be  avail- 
able for  obligation  or  expenditure  imtil  the 
Government  of  Canada  shall  have  entered 
Into  an  agreement  with  the  United  States 
which  shall  provide,  in  part,  that  said  Gov- 
ernment— 

(1)  will  provMe,  without  participation  of 
funds  herein  authorized,  all  necessary  rights- 
of-way  for  the  construction  of  the  Alaska 
Highway,  which  shall  forever  be  held  in- 
violate as  a  part  of  the  highway  for  publir 
use; 

(3)  will  not  Impose  any  highway  toll,  or 
permit  any  such  toll  to  be  charged,  for  use 
by  vehicles  or  persons  of  any  portion  of  the 
highway  construction  under  the  provlslon» 
of  this  Act; 

(3)  win  not  levy  or  assess,  directly  or  in- 
directly, any  fee,  tax.  or  other  charge  for  use 
of  said  highway  by  vehicles  or  persons  of  the 
United  States  that  does  not  apply  equally 
to  vehicles  or  persons  of  such  country; 

(4)  will  grant  reciprocal  recognition  oi 
vehicle  registration  and  drivers  licenses;  and 

(5)  will  provide  for  the  year-round  main- 
tenance of  the  highway,  including  snow  re- 
moval, after  its  completion  In  condition  ade- 
quately to  serve  the  needs  of  present  and  fu- 
ture traffic. 

Ssc.  5.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
create  or  authorize  the  creation  of  any  ob- 
ligation on  the  part  of  the  Government  oi 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  any  ex- 
penditures for  highway  construction  hereto- 
fore or  hereafter  undertaken  in  Canada, 
other  than  the  expenditures  authorized  by 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


S.  2375— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  PERMIT  THE  ATTORNEY  GEN- 
ERAL TO  INSTITUTE  CERTAIN  AC- 
TIONS FOR  THE  DESEGREGATION 
OF  PUBLIC  EDUCATION 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart> 
and  myself,  I  introduce  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  authorize 
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the  Attorney  CJeneral  to  initiate  school 
desegregation  suits  based  on  his  finding 
that  discrimination  exists  in  a  school 
district. 

This  bill  is  based  on  the  belief  that 
the  Government  has  a  positive  duty  to 
protect  the  fundamental  rights  of  all  its 
citizens,  particularly  when  the  Individual 
may  be  financially  unable  to  initiate 
legal  proceedings,  when  he  may  be  cowed 
by  years  of  intimidation  and  harassment, 
or  even  when  he  may  be  unaware  of  the 
existence  of  his  rights. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  currently  requires 
that  a  complaint  must  be  filed  and  the 
Attorney  General  must  certify  that  the 
complainant  is  imable  to  pursue  the 
complaint  himself  unless  it  can  be  proven 
that  the  lack  of  a  complaint  is  due  to 
economic  considerations  or  personal 
jeopardy. 

As  the  Supreme  Court  has  recognized 
In  its  ruling  on  the  so-called  "freedom 
of  choice"  desegregation  plans,  these 
conditions  are  difficult,  and  perhaps  in 
most  cases  impossible,  to  prove. 

Evidence  of  the  handicap  that  these 
conditions  impose  can  be  seen  in  the  fact 
that  only  26  suits  have  been  initiated  by 
the  Justice  Department  in  almost  200 
cases  in  which  Federal  funds  were  cut 
off  to  Southern  and  border  State  school 
districts  which  refused  to  desegregate. 
In  other  words,  the  Justice  Department 
has  been  able  to  initiate  legal  action 
against  only  about  one-eighth  of  the  re- 
calcitrant school  districts  which  refused 
to  desegregate  even  though  it  meant  the 
loss  of  Federal  aid. 

It  is  always  tragic  when  needed  funds 
are  unavailable  to  educate  the  youth  of 
our  coimtry.  But  the  tragedy  is  com- 
pounded in  the  case  of  many  school  dis- 
tricts" which  lose  Federal  assistance  be- 
cause of  failure  to  desegregate. 

Most  of  the  Federal  money  involved  is 
provided  imder  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act.  Title  I 
money  is  designed  to  "support  special 

educational    programs   in   areas   which 

have  a  high  concentration  of  low  income 

families." 
In  the  South,  low  income  often  means 

black  families,  and  most  of  the  money 

has  been  going  to  schools  attended  by 

black  children. 
In  88  of  the  terminated  districts  for 

which  data  is  available,  48  percent  of 

the  school  population  is  black. 
In  other  words,  some  white  dominated 

school  boards  have  been  willing  to  defy 

Federal  orders  to  desegregate  because  by 

and  large  it  means  loss  of  funds  to  black, 

not  white,  schools. 
For  example,  Ed  Bailey,  superintendent 

of  the  Sumpter  County,  Ga„  schools  said 

today: 

They  (the  federal  government)  are  hurt- 
ing precisely  the  ones  they  are  trying  to 
help — the  Negro  children.  Not  a  dollar  of  that 
money  was  going  to  the  white  schools. 

Sumpter  County  is  one  of  those  in 
which  Federal  aid  has  been  cut  off. 

Bailey  is  quoted  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  April  25,  1969,  which  also 
paraphrases  him  as  saying  that  inquiries 
around  the  South  indicate  that  the  fund 
cutoffs  are  having  a  disastrous  effect  on 
Negro  schools  while  having  little  effect 
on  predominantly  white  schools. 


W.  M.  Perrlgln,  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Choctaw  County,  Miss.,  is 
quoted  In  the  same  article  as  sasring: 

Dam  It,  It's  Just  not  right  to  penalize  the 
children  because  we  aren't  In  compliance. 
If  we  aren't  in  compliance,  let  the  courts 
deal  with  us. 

One  school  official  from  a  southern  dis- 
trict which  had  had  its  funds  cut  off, 
when  interviewed  by  an  ABC  newsman, 
said: 

I  don't  care  what  the  Federal  government 
does  with  its  monly  because  it  went  mostly 
to  the  (Negro)  schools  anyway. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  school 
desegregation  program  contained  in 
title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  with  its 
provision  for  cutting  off  funds  to  districts 
which  refuse  to  desegregate,  is  a  failure. 
The  fact  that  1,112  of  the  4,476  southern 
and  border  State  school  districts  had 
submitted  desegregation  plans  under 
title  VI  by  the  end  of  May  shows  other- 
wise. 

But  it  is  not  enough. 

The  change  we  are  proposing  affects 
only  title  IV,  not  title  VI,  It  will  not  only 
strengthen  the  hand  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment in  dealing  with  recalcitrant 
school  districts  which  are  willing  to 
forgo  Federal  aid  rather  than  desegre- 
gate, it  will  also  strengthen  the  enforce- 
ment of  title  VI  fund  cutoff  provisions. 

Fewer  districts  will  run  the  risk  of  hav- 
ing their  Federal  aid  cut  off  if  there  Is 
a  greater  likelihood  in  advance  that  they 
may  be  forced  to  desegregate  through 
court  order  even  after  losing  their  funds. 

Recognition  of  impediments  to  effec- 
tive enforcement  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
Imposed  by  the  conditions  which  must 
be  met  before  the  Attorney  General  can 
file  a  suit  is  not  new.  Although  this  bill 
is  not  being  introduced  at  the  request 
of  the  Justice  Department,  the  Depart- 
ment itself  recommended  similar  legis- 
lation in  testimony  on  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1966. 

At  that  time  the  Attorney  General 
said: 

The  requirement  that  there  be  a  written 
complaint  and  that  the  complainant  be  un- 
able to  bring  suit  has  proven  to  be  an  ob- 
stacle to  the  1964  statutory  objective  of 
furthering  the  orderly  achievement  of  de- 
segregation. The  requirement  Is  impractical, 
since  deprived  Negroes  are  often  unfamiliar 
with  the  requirement  that  the  complaint 
be  In  writing  or  that  a  complaint  must  be 
filed  with  the  Attorney  General  at  all.  And 
in  some  places  Intimidation  or  fear  of  re- 
prisals prevents  persons  seeking  to  exercise 
their  rights  from  filing  a  complaint.  Thus,  it 
Is  often  true  that  these  restrictions  prevent 
the  Attorney  General  from  acting  In  the 
very  areas  where  there  Is  the  greatest  need. 

Actually,  authority  for  the  Goveiiunent 
to  act  to  protect  a  citizen's  rights  without 
requiring  the  filing  of  a  complaint  is  in- 
corporated in  some  of  the  other  provi- 
sions of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  itself.  For 
example,  the  Attorney  General  is  au- 
thorized under  title  VII  of  the  act  to  file 
suit  on  his  own  initiative  if  he  has  rea- 
sonable cause  to  believe  that  a  pattern  or 
practice  of  discrimination  in  employment 
exists.  Surely  an  individuals  right  to 
equal  educational  opportunity  is  entitled 
to  no  less  protection  than  his  right  to 
equal  employment  opportimity. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Mich- 


igan and  I  urge  favorable  consideration 
of  this  bill  to  strengthen  enforcement  of 
equal  educational  opportunities  for  all 
our  citizens. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  refened, 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  'oe 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2375).  to  amend  section 
407  of  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964  to 
permit  the  Attorney  General  to  Institute 
upon  his  own  motion  certain  actions  for 
the  desegregation  of  public  education, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Case  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hart),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2375 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  portion  of  section  407(a)  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  (42  U.8.C.  2000c-6)  which 
precedes  the  word  "provided"  contained  in 
the  first  sentence  thereof  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"Scrrs  BY  THE  Attorney  General 
"Sec.  407.  Whenever  the  Attorney  General 
determines   on   the   basis   of   his   investiga- 
tions— 

"(1)  that  children,  as  members  of  a  class 
of  persons  similarly  situated,  are  being  de- 
prived by  a  school  board  of  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws,  or 

"(2)  that  any  individual  or  individuals 
have  been  denied  admission  to  or  not  per- 
mitted to  continue  in  attendance  at  a  public 
college  by  reason  of  race,  color,  religion,  or 
national  origin, 

and  the  Attorney  General  certifies  that  the 
institution  of  an  action  will  materially  fur- 
ther the  orderly  achievement  of  desegrega- 
tion in  public  education,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral is  authorized,  after  giving  notice  to  the 
appropriate  school  board  or  college  authority 
and  after  certifying  that  he  is  satisfied  that 
such  board  or  authority  has  had  a  reasonable 
time  to  adjust  the  conditions  alleged,  to  in- 
stitute for  or~ln  the  name  of  the  United 
States  a  civil  action  in  any  appropriate  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  against  such 
parties  and  for  such  relief  as  may  be  appro- 
priate, and  such  court  shall  have  and  shall 
exercise  Jurisdiction  of  proceedings  instituted 
pursuant  to  this  section,". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  and  subsection  (ci  of 
section  407  of  that  Act  are  repealed. 


S.  2380— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  PERMIT  ALL  COMPENSATION 
PAID  AT  REGULAR  RATES  TO  CER- 
TAIN EMPOYEES  OF  THE  ALASKA 
RAILROAD  TO  BE  INCLUDED  IN 
THE  COMPUTATION  OF  THEIR 
CIVIL  SERVICE  RETIREMENT  AN- 
NUIIIES 

Mr,  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  tod^y  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  that  will  allow  all 
compensation  at  regular  rates  to  be  used 
in  figuring  civil  service  retirement  annui- 
ties for  trainmen  and  enginemen  of  the 
Alaska  Railroad. 

Under  the  present  method  of  civil  serv- 
ice compensation,  hours  worked  in  excess 
of  40  hours  per  week  are  not  subject  pay 
for  retirement  purposes.  However,  the 
trainmen  and  enginemen  of  the  Alaska 
Railroad  are  paid  under  the  mileage  sys- 
tem in  which  a  12»'2-mile  run  equals  1 
hour  of  pay. 
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Because  of  the  system,  the  trainmen 
and  englnemen  make  comparable  salary, 
but  In  many  cases  must  work  more  than 
40  hours  a  week  to  do  so  By  using  the  40 
hours  to  flvure  subject  pay,  for  retire- 
ment purposes,  these  men  are  being  de- 
prived of  their  right  to  a  proper  retire- 
ment annuity. 

Mr.  President,  my  bin  wm  rectify  thla 
situation  and  allow  the  trainmen  and 
en'^inemen  to  receive  proper  credit  of 
their  wages  toward  retirement  benefits. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Recokd. 

The  bill  (S.  2380).  to  permit  all  com- 
pensation paid  at  regular  rates  to  cer- 
tain employees  of  the  Alaska  Railroad 
to  be  included  in  the  computation  of 
their  civil  service  retirement  annuities. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Stxvxhs.  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Cdmmitt^  on  Post  OfiQce  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice~,  ancf  of dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rcc- 
ORO.  as  follows : 

S.  3380 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Bepresentativea  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congresi  assembled.  That  para- 
gr*ph  (3)  or  secUon  8331  of  UU«  •,  United 
StatM  Code.  U  amended — 

(1)  by  strUlng  out  the  word  "and"  at 
the  end  of  subparagraph  ( BM  U ) : 

(3)  by  InMrtlng  the  word  "and"  at  the 
end  of  cubparagrapb  (C) ; 

(3)  by  inserting  Immediately  after  sub- 
paragrapb  (C)  the  following  new  tubpara- 
graph: 

"(O)  All  compensation  paid  at  straight 
time,  regular  rates  and  received  by  an  em- 
ployee of  The  Alaska  Railroad  who  la  paid 
under  a  dual  system  based  on  both  hours 
and  mileage:  '  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  the  phrase  "subpara- 
graphs (B)  and  (Ci"  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  foUowlng:  "subparagraphs  (B), 
(C).and  (D)  '. 


S.  2383— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  EXEMPT  CERTAIN  ADDI- 
TIONAL PERSONS  FROM  THE 
REQUIREMENTS  AS  TO  UNDER- 
STANDING THE  ENGLISH  LAN- 
GUAGE BEFORE  THEIR  NATURAL- 
IZATION AS  CITIZENS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  to  exempt  individuals  who 
are  50  years  of  age.  and  who  have 
resided  in  the  United  States  for  20  years, 
from  the  English  language  requirement 
for  citizenship. 

A  similar  measure  was  included  in  the 
1932  act,  but  it  exempted  only  persons 
who  qualified  as  of  December  24.  1952. 
Thousands  of  worthy  people  who  were 
born  after  1902,  or  who  came  to  this 
country  after  1932,  were  arbitrarily 
excluded. 

The  exclusion  is  an  unnecessary  bar- 
rier to  the  achievement  of  citizenship 
by  many  old  people  who  intensely  desire 
to  become  citizens.  They  have  usually 
been  good  and  productive  members  of 
society  for  20  years.  Often  they  have 


raised    families    of    children    who    are 
American  cltlsens. 

All  that  stands  between  these  old  peo- 
ple and  dtlaenshlp  is  the  requirement 
that  they  be  able  to  speak,  read,  and 
write  English. 

A  young  immigrant,  with  all  of  our 
educational  facilities  open  to  him  at  a 
time  when  he  is  most  capable  of  learn- 
ing, can  reasonably  be'  expected  to  ac- 
quire an  adequate  knowledge  of  English. 
If  he  does  so,  and  meets  the  other  re- 
quirements, he  can  become  a  citizen  in 
only  5  years. 

There  are  thousands  of  people,  how- 
ever, whose  age  presents  special  barriers 
to  attaining  English  literacy.  Often  these 
people  have  sacrificed  their  own  advan- 
tage m  order  to  give  their  children  the 
education  which  they  lack  themselves. 
Whether  or  not  they  speak  English,  how- 
ever. 20  years  of  residence  and  maturity 
of  Judgment  ought  to  qualify  these  peo- 
ple for  the  citizenship  which  most  of 
them  so  strongly  desire. 

This  legislation  is  primarily  a  humane 
measure.  It  is  not  only  because  this 
country  could  gain  worthy  and  useful 
citizens  that  we  should  consider  it.  It  Is 
because  there  are  thousands  of  aged  per- 
sons in  this  country  who  love  it  as  fadth- 
fully  as  you  and  I  do.  Their  children 
and  grandchildi-en  were  bom  here.  And 
they  are  prevented  by  the  present  law 
from  living  their  last  years  as  American 
citizens.  It  is  almost  Impossible  for  us 
in  this  Chamber  to  understand  what 
citizenship  means  to  these  people,  but 
it  is  a  matter  of  humanity  for  us  to 
make  it  possible  for  them. 

This  legislation  is  not  a  new  departure. 
The  82d  Congress  accepted  the  principle, 
but  they  limited  the  effect  This  bill 
would  not  suspend  the  other  require- 
ments for  citizenship:  these  people  would 
still  have  to  show  knowledge  of  the  forms 
and  traditions  of  our  Government.  What 
my  bill  would  do  would  be  to  apply  the 
former  precedent  and  to  perform  an  act 
of  kindness  to  thousands  of  noncitizens. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  wUl  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

The  bill  'S.  2383).  to  amend  section 
312  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  to  exempt  certain  additional  persons 
from  the  requirements  as  to  understand- 
ing the  English  language  before  their 
naturalization  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  introduced  by  Mr.  Yarborough. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie 
Record,  Bui  follows : 

s.  2383 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Conffreu  assembled.  That  the 
first  proviso  contained  In  paragraph  (1)  of 
section  313  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  (8  U.S.C.  1423)  IS  amended  by 
striking  out  "or  to  any  person  who.  on  the 
efTecUve  date  of  this  Act.  is  over  fifty  years 
of  age  and  has  been  living  in  the  United 
States  for  periods  totaling  at  least  twenty 
years"  and  by  InserUng  In  Ueu  thereof  the 


following;  "or  to  any  person  who.  oa  the 
dat*  of  the  filing  of  his  petition  for  natu- 
rallsaaoa  as  provided  In  section  334  of  tnls 
Act.  Is  over  fifty  years  of  age  and  has  been 
Uvlng  in  the  United  States  for  periods  to- 
taling   at    least    twenty    years". 


8.  2385  AND  S.  2386— INTRODUCTION 
OP  BILLS  TO  EXPAND  ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  AMERICA'S 
MINORITY  CITIZENS 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  a  year 
and  a  half  ago,  when  the  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Civil  Disorders 
submitted  its  report,  there  were  about  2 
million  unemployed  and  10  million  un- 
deremployed Americans.  Of  those  10  mil- 
lion. 6.5  million  earned  less  than  the 
annual  poverty  wage.  The  Commission 
rightly  observed: 

The  pervasive  etfect  of  these  conditions 
on  the  racial  ghetto  Is  Inextricably  linked 
to  the  problem  of  civil  disorders. 

One  year  later.  Urban  America  and 
the  Urban  Coalition  report  little  prog- 
ress. Despite  the  fact  that  as  a  general 
result  of  expansion  in  the  economy,  em- 
ployment and  income  are  rising  in  ghetto 
areas,  the  fact  still  remains  that  Negro 
family  income  in  the  cities  is  68  percent 
of  white  family  income.  Negro  college 
graduates  earn  only  74  percent  of  white 
college  graduate  incomes.  A  Negro  col- 
lege graduate  can  exr>ect  to  make  only 
$13  more  per  year  than  a  white  high 
school  graduate. 

In  a  word.  Inequities  remain.  And 
these  inequities  are  not  based  on  skill 
differentials  or  lack  of  motivation:  they 
are  largely  the  result  of  conscious  or  un- 
conscious racial  discrimination. 

Many  serious  efforts  have  been  made 
in  recent  years  to  overcome  these  in- 
equities. There  is  scarcely  a  large  com- 
pany in  America  which  does  not  have  a 
special  program  for  hiring  and  traininK 
minority  employees.  Police  departments 
and  fire  departments  across  the  Nation 
are  looking  for  minority  recruits.  Col- 
leges and  imiversitles  are  offering  spe- 
cial scholarships  for  ghetto  residents, 
and  generally  providing  some  kind  of 
compensatory  education  program  as 
well. 

But  two  barriers  to  minority  economic 
progress  remain.  The  first  of  these, 
paradoxically  and  inexcusably,  is  in  the 
area  of  equal  employment  by  Federal. 
State,  and  local  governments.  The  second 
pertains  to  the  expansion  and  encourage- 
ment of  minority  entrepreneurship. 

Last  year  the  Civil  Disorders  Commis- 
sion recommended  as  a  first  step  in  open- 
ing the  existing  job  structure  that  title 
Vn  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  be  ex- 
panded to  cover  the  hiring  practices  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  government 
agencies.  As  presently  written,  this  title 
covers  private  businesses  or  other  em- 
ployers with  25  or  more  employees,  as 
well  as  labor  unions  and  employment 
agencies.  It  does  not  cover  Government 
agencies  and  departments,  where  a  black 
man  in  a  position  of  responsibility  is  a 
rare  sight  indeed.  If  Government  would 
seek  to  set  the  tone  for  race  relations  in 
this  country,  if  it  would  strive  to  elimi- 
nate discrimination  in  business  and  com- 
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merce  and  industry,  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  a  primary  goal  should  be  to  elimi- 
nate discrimination  within  its  own 
province. 

For  this  reason,  I  introduce  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senators  Case,  Cooper, 
HAxnELD,  Hartke.  Javits,  and  Percy,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  to  provide  for  the  applica- 
tion of  such  title  to  State  and  Federal 
employers.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  full  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wlU 
te  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  blU  (S.  2385) ,  to  amend  the  SmaU 
Business  Act  to  apply  an  acceptable 
credit  risk  standaid  for  loans  to  small 
business  concerns  in  certain  high-risk 
areas,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Brooke  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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S.  2385 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 7(a)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (7)  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"(7)  All  loans  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  of  such  sound  value  or  so  secured  as  rea- 
sonably to  assure  repayment;  except  that  the 
Administration  may  waive  the  foregoing  re- 
quirement In  the  case  of  any  small  bvislness 
concern  situated  In  a  high-risk  area,  If  the 
Administration  determines  that  such  con- 
cern Is  an  acceptable  credit  risk  considering 
the  avallablUty  of  counseling  and  related 
services  under  this  Act,  and  the  need  to  pre- 
serve the  development  of  small  business  en- 
terprise In  such  areas  In  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  and  In  the  public  In- 
terest. For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
the  term  'high-risk  area'  means  an  area, 
designated  by  the  Administrator,  in  which 
(A)  there  Is  a  relatively  large  number  of 
families  having  Incomes  below  the  national 
average,  and  (B)  there  is  a  relatively  high 
Incidence  of  business  failures  or  removals 
from  the  area  by  small  business  concerns." 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the  sec- 
ond measure  which  I  introduce  today 
would  revise  the  standard  under  which 
loans  are  made  to  small  businesses  In 
high-risk  areas.  This,  too,  was  a  recom- 
mendation of  the  Civil  Disorders  Com- 
mission; but  the  need  for  special  atten- 
tion to  the  development  of  minority  busi- 
nesses was  made  even  clearer  by  subse- 
quent findings  published  in  the  report. 
"One  Year  Later."  According  to  the  Urban 
Coalition  and  Urban  America,  blacks  own 
and  operate  less  than  1  percent  of  the 
nearly  5  million  private  businesses  in  the 
country.  These  typically  are  marginal 
businesses.  Of  14,000  banks  in  America 
blacks  own  only  20.  The  50  small  black 
insurance  companies  hold  only  0.2  per- 
cent of  the  industry's  total  assets.  The 
study  also  estimates  that  an  appalling 
98  percent  of  black  income  is  spent  out- 
side the  black  community. 

Clearly,  we  are  not  dealing  with  an 
ordinary  situation,  in  which  ordinary 
standards  for  loans  can  be  applied.  It  is 


one  thing  for  the  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  state 
that  his  objective  is  to  "help  increase  the 
strength  and  the  effectiveness  of  small 
business,"  so  that  our  economy  will  not 
be  taken  over  by  a  few  large  concerns. 
This  is  a  worthy  goal.  It  is  also  Important, 
as  recent  events  have  made  clear,  to 
check  applications  for  loans  carefully 
and  to  make  them  available  on  a  sound 
fiscal  basis. 

But  I  submit  that  the  Small  Business 
Administration  is  more  than  an  economic 
agency;  it  is  a  social  agency  as  well.  The 
minority  business  program,  once  known 
as  Project  Own,  and  now  termed  Opera- 
tion Mainstream,  has  been  charged  with 
the  specific  responsibility  for  increasing 
loans  to  ghetto  areas,  while  simultane- 
ously providing  management  assistance 
and  other  types  of  advice. 

In  April  of  this  year,  an  interesting 
memo  was  circulated  to  all  members  of 
Congress  from  the  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. In  this  communication,  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  were  told  that  the 
Small  Business  Administration  was  "de- 
lighted" to  announce  a  liberalization  of 
the  disaster  loan  program.  At  the  same 
time,  a  note  of  caution  and  regret  was 
expressed  that  the  new  criteria  were  "not 
as  liberal"  as  some  have  advocated. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  definite  need 
for  our  Government  to  be  able  to  move 
swiftly  and  efficiently  to  make  assistance 
available  to  Americans  facing  uninsured 
losses  as  a  result  of  natural  disasters. 
But  I  submit  that  there  is  no  greater  or 
more  prevailing  disaster  facing  this  Na- 
tion today  than  the  disaster  which  keeps 
20  million  Americans  in  a  state  of  eco- 
nomic servitude  to  the  larger  community, 
which  deprives  them,  through  lack  of 
education  and  opportunity,  of  the  right 
to  develop  their  own  businesses  to  hire 
people  of  their  own   choosing,   and   to 
make  their  dollars  truly  work  for  them. 
Economic  development  in  the  central 
cities.  Including  especially  a  priority  for 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  for 
this  administration,  and  for  the  Nation. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  introduce,  on 
behalf   of    myself    and    Senators    Case, 
Cooper,  Hatfield,  Hartke,  and  Javits, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act 
to  apply  an  acceptable  credit  risk  stand- 
ard for  loans  to  small  business  concerns 
in  certain  high-risk  areas. 

The  Small  Business  Act  presently  re- 
quires that  loans  extended  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration  be  of  such 
sound  value  or  so  secured  as  reasonably 
to  assure  repayment.  I  believe  that  in  ad- 
dition the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion should  be  authorized  to  finance 
higher  risk  ventures  in  low-income  areas 
as  a  means  of  preserving  and  encourag- 
ing the  development  of  small-business 
enterprise  in  locations  where  such  de- 
velopment is  highly  desirable.  The  bill 
I  propose  would  authorize  the  Small 
Business  Administrator  to  designate  as 
"high-risk  areas"  those  sections  in  which 
there  is  a  relatively  large  number  of 
families  having  incomes  below  the  na- 
tional average,  and  where  there  is  a  rela- 
tively high  incidence  of  business  fail- 


ures or  removals  from  Ithe  area  by  small - 
business  concerns.  THe  Small  Business 
Administration  would  then  be  able  to 
identify  acceptable  creWt  risks  in  ghetto 
areas,  but  without  reference  to  the  more 
rigid  standards  ordinarily  applicable  to 
SBA  loans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  this  measure  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bUl  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred- 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2386),  to  amend  title  Vn 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  provide 
for  the  application  of  such  title  to  State 
and  Federal  employees,  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Brooke  (for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2386 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
section  701(a)  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "a  Federal 
agency,  a  State  or  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  and"  after  "Includes". 

(b)  Section  701(b)  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  is  amended  tl)  by  Inserting  'a  Fed- 
eral agency,  a  State  or  political  subdivision 
of  a  State,  and"  after  "means",  and  (2)  by 
striking  out  "the  United  States,  a  corpora- 
tion wholly  owned  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  an  Indian  tribe,  or  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof,"  and 
substituting  "an  Indian  tribe.". 

(c)  Section  701(c)  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  is  amended  by  striking  out  all  after 
"such  a  person;"  and  substituting  "and  such 
term  shall  Include  the  system  of  State  and 
local  employment  services  receiving  Federal 
assistance.". 

(d)  Section  701  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of 
1964  Is  amended  by  Inserting  the  following 
new  subsection  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(k)  The  term  'Federal  agency'  means 
any  department,  agency,  or  Instrumental- 
ity of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  any  Indejjendent 
agency  or  Instrtunentality  of  the  Govern- 
ment  of  the  United  States,  and  any  corpora- 
tion wholly  owned  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States." 

(e)  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  Is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  section  at  the  end  thereof: 

"ENFORCEMENT    IN    CASES    AGAINST    FEDERAI. 
AGENCIES 

"Sec.  717.  The  President  is  authorized  to 
take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  ( 1 )  to 
conform  equal  employment  opportunity 
practices  vrtthin  Federal  agencies  with  the 
policies  of  this  title,  and  (2)  to  provide  that 
any  Federal  employee  aggrieved  by  any  un- 
lawful employment  practice  must  exhaust 
administrative  remedies  prescribed  by  Execv- 
tlve  OT  :er  or  regulations  governing  equal 
employment  opportunity  practices  within 
Federal  agencies  prior  to  seeking  relief  under 
the  provisions  of  this  title.  In  the  case  of 
eny  unlawful  employment  practice  by  a 
Federal  agency,  the  Commission  may  request 
the  President  to  take  such  action  as  he 
deems  appropriate  to  obtain  compliance  with 
this  title.  None  of  the  other  provisions  of 
this  title  setting  forth  an  administrative  or 
Judicial  means  of  enforcement  of  this  title 
shall  be  applicable  to  Federal  agencies  or 
any  officers  or  employees  thereof" 
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8.  23«7— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  FACnJTATE  REPI^SiafTATION 
OF  FVRBOHa  HAVINO  CLAIMS 
AGAINST  TH«  UNITED  STATES  BY 
LEGAL  COUNSEL  OF  THEIR  OWN 
CH008IN0 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  •  bill 
to  facilitate  representation  of  persona 
having  claims  against  the  United  States 
by  legal  counsel  of  their  own  choosing. 

In  both  the  89th  and  90th  Congresses 
the  Senate  unanimously  passed  bills — S. 
1522  of  the  89th  Congress  and  S.  1073  of 
the  90th  Congress — Introduced  by  me 
for  the  removal  of  arbitrary  limitations 
upon  attorneys'  fees  for  services  rendered 
In  proceedings  before  administrative 
agencies  of  the  United  States.  No  final 
action  on  either  of  these  bills  was  taken 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  late 
In  the  second  session  of  the  last  Congress, 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
reported  S.  1073,  with  an  amendment  in 
thiu^ture  of  a  substitute.  The  bill  which 
I  am  Introducing  today  is  substantially 
the  measure  reported  by  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee  last  year. 

Section  1  of  the  bill  provides  for  the 
repeal  of  section  2678  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code,  which  is  the  sec- 
tion of  the  code  which  presently  limits 
attorneys'  fees  In  Federal  tort  claims 
cases.  This  section  would  remove  the 
fixed  limits  now  in  the  law  so  that  the 
attorneys'  fees  will  be  fixed  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  is  in  tort  litigation  between 
private  parties. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  provides  a  stand- 
ard procedure  for  supervising  and  ap- 
proving attorneys'  fees  for  services 
rendered  in  connection  with  claims  be- 
fore specified  agencies  and  departments 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment.  These  new 
procedures  for  determining  attorneys' 
fees  would  apply  to :  First,  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  under 
title  n  of  title  XVin  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act.  second,  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  under  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code,  third,  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  under 
any  provision  of  law  administered  by 
that  Commission,  fourth,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  with  respect  to  the  Federal  em- 
ployees compensation  provisions  of  title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code,  fifth,  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board  under  the 
Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act. 
and  sixth,  the  President  or  his  delegate 
imder  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act. 
The  procedures  in  this  bill  for  agency 
review  of  reported  fees  provide  that  a 
fee  may  be  questioned  if  an  agency  "finds 
cause  to  Inquire  as  to  whether  a  fee  is 
excessive"  or  improperly  reported.  After 
the  attorney  has  had  an  opportunity 
to  supply  additional  data  and  confer  with 
agency  representatives,  the  agency  may 
determine  a  "maximum"  fee.  The  bill  re- 
ported last  year  by  the  House  committee 
provided  that  in  order  to  question  a  fee, 
the  agency  must  initially  make  a  finding 
that  the  reported  fee  was  excessive  and 
set  a  reasonable  fee. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  contains  provi- 
sions relating  to  the  review  and  enforce- 
ment of  limitations  on  attorneys'  fees. 
These  include  provisions  concerning  ju- 
risdiction in  the  Federal  district  courts. 


venue,  actions  for  determination  of  rea- 
sonable attorneys'  fees,  the  form  of  evi- 
dence to  he  considered  by  the  court,  and 
Judgment  by  the  court  in  such  actions. 

Sections  4  through  11  of  the  bill  amend 
existing  law  so  as  to  incorporate  the  new 
procedures  specified  In  this  legislation. 

Section  6  is  of  particular  interest  since 
it  reflects  a  substantial  change  in  the 
provisions  on  this  subject  reported  by  the 
House  committee  with  respect  to  vet- 
erans claims  processed  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  This  bill  preserves  the 
existing  $10  limitation  on  "original 
claims"  for  Veterans'  Administration 
benefits.  Attorneys  could  be  retained  at 
fees  subject  to  Veterans'  Administration 
review,  as  provided  in  section  2  of  the 
bill,  only  after  a  claim  had  been  disal- 
lowed by  that  agency.  Implicit  in  this 
change  is  the  recognition  that,  in  normal 
circumstances,  there  is  no  necessity  for 
an  attorney  at  the  first  stage  of  a  claim 
for  Veterans'  Administration  benefits. 
However,  once  a  claim  has  been  disal- 
lowed an  attorney  may  be  desired  by  the 
claimant  in  appealing  the  denial  of  a 
claim  for  benefits.  It  should  be  stressed 
that  this  bill  does  not  seek  to  affect  in 
any  way  the  present  system  of  represen- 
tation of  veterans  by  the  various  veterans 
organizations.  The  legislation  would 
merely  make  it  possible  to  obtain  coun- 
sel in  those  cases  where  it  appears  to  the 
claimant  tliat  legal  counsel  would  be 
helpful  or  desirable. 

When  I  originally  introduced  legisla- 
tion on  this  subject  in  the  89th  Congress 
I  stated  that  I  did  so  "to  correct  what  I 
consider  to  be  inequities  in  the  allowance 
of  attorneys'  fees  in  proceedings  before 
certain  administrative  agencies.  Many  of 
the  existing  limitations  are  a  direct  out- 
growth of  the  depression  years.  The  max- 
imum amount  now  allowable  refiects  the 
general  attitude  of  that  time."  I  have 
worked  closely  with  the  American  Bar 
Association  In  the  preparation  of  the 
successive  versions  of  this  legislation.  I 
hope  that  by  introducing  in  this  Con- 
grress  a  bill  which  Is  substantially  simi- 
lar to  that  reported  by  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  last  year  it  may  be 
possible  to  secure  final  action  on  this 
legislation  during  this  session.  I  believe 
that  the  bill  effects  a  proper  balance  of 
the  interests  of  all  parties  concerned, 
namely,  the  individual  claimant  under  a 
Federal  statute,  his  private  lawyer,  and 
the  Government. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2387),  to  facilitate  repre- 
sentation of  persons  having  claims 
against  the  United  States  by  legal  coun- 
sel of  their  own  choosing,  introduced  by 
Mr.  McClellan,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


S.  2388— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  PROVIDE  PROCEDURES  FOR 
CALLING  CONVENTIONS  FOR  PRO- 
POSING AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 
CONSTTTU'nON  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  article 
V  of  the  Constitution  reads  as  follows: 

The  Congreu,  ...  on  the  Application  of 
the  Legislatures  of  two-tblrds  of  the  sev- 


eral State*,  shall  call  a  Oonvvntlon  for  pro> 
poetng  Amendments,  which,  .  .  .  shall  be 
valid  to  all  Intents  and  Purposes,  as  part  of 
this  Constitution,  when  ratified  by  the 
Legislature*  of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
SUtes,  or  by  ConvenUons  in  three-fourths 
thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other  Mode  of 
RaUflcatlon  may  be  proposed  by  the  Con- 
gress;  ... 

This  method  of  proposing  amend- 
ments has  never  been  used,  although 
more  than  200  applications  for  a  consti- 
tutional convention  have  been  made  to 
the  Congress  by  State  legislatures. 

The  pace  of  applications  by  the  States 
for  constitutional  conventions  has  sub- 
stantially increased  over  the  last  two 
decades.  The  applications  most  ener- 
getically urged  have  been  those  seeklns 
to  limit  or  abolish  the  Federal  Income 
tax;  to  undo  the  one-man,  one-vote  de- 
cision; and  to  amend  article  V  to  make 
it  easier  for  the  States  to  obtain  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution. 

It  seems  likely  the  requisite  number  of 
applications  on  some  issue  will  eventually 
be  filed.  But  the  Constitution  lacks  the 
specificity  necessary  for  Congress  to  de- 
termine when,  in  fact,  two-thirds  of  the 
State  leglslatiu-es  have  applied  for  a 
constitutional  convention.  In  other 
words,  there  are  certain  basic  questions 
that  are  not  answered  In  the  Consti- 
tution, thus  making  it  rather  difficult  for 
a  State  to  successfully  pursue  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  by  way  of  the  con- 
vention route.  Typical  of  such  iman- 
swered  questions  are:  whether  or  not  the 
requisite  number  of  States  must  request 
a  convention  for  the  purpose  of  consid- 
ering the  identical  proposed  amendment 
and  the  specific  time  limit  within  which 
the  requisite  number  of  applications 
must  be  filed  with  Congress  so  that  the 
Congress  is  compelled  to  call  for  a  con- 
vention. In  the  bill  I  now  offer,  proce- 
dural steps  are  set  forth,  which  are  di- 
rected toward  resolving  such  ambiguous 
Issues. 

Specific  guidelines  for  proposing 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  are 
most  essential,  not  only  for  the  reasons 
earlier  enunciated,  but  also  to  curb  the 
growing  fear  that  our  long-lived  Con- 
stitution would  be  totally  abolished  by 
way  of  a  constitutional  convention.  This. 
too.  is  a  most  serious  concern. 

I  Introduce  this  bill  to  provide  pro- 
cedures for  calling  conventions  for  pro- 
posing amendments  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  on  application  of 
the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the 
States,  pursuant  to  article  V  of  the  Con- 
stitution. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  analysis  of  the  bill  and  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  \\  ill 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  and  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2388).  to  provide  pro- 
cedures for  calling  conventions  for  pro- 
posing amendments  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  on  application  of 
the  legislatures  of  two- thirds  of  the 
States,  pursuant  to  article  V  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Introduced  by  Mr.  Hatfield. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
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and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  3388 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Constitu- 
tional Convention  Act." 

APPLICATIONS   rOR    CONSTITUTIONAI.   CONVEN- 
TIOK 

Sec.  2.  The  leglslatwe  of  a  State,  In  mak- 
ing application  for  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion under  article  V  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  shall,  after  adopting  with  the 
approval  of  the  Governor  of  the  State  a  reso- 
lution pursuant  to  this  Act,  petition  the 
Congress  stating.  In  substance,  that  the  legis- 
lature requests  the  calling  of  a  convention 
for  the  purpose  of  proposing  one  or  more 
amendments  of  a  particular  nature  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  stat- 
ing the  specific  proposed  amendment  or 
amendments  to  be  proposed. 

APPLICATION    PBOCEDURE 

8«c.  3.  (a)  The  State  legUlature.  with  the 
approval  of  the  Governor,  shall  adopt  rules 
of  procedure  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  or 
rescinding  a  resolution  pursuant  to  section 
2. 

(b)  Questions  concerning  the  State  legis- 
lative procedure  and  the  validity  of  the  adop- 
tion of  a  State  resolution  cognizable  under 
this  Act  shall  be  determined  by  the  State 
legislature,  subject  to  review  by  a  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction. 

TRANSMITTAL  OF  APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Within  sixty  days  after  a  reso- 
lution to  apply  for  the  calling  of  a  constitu- 
tional convention  is  adopted  by  the  legis- 
lature of  a  State,  the  secretary  of  state  of 
the  State,  or  If  there  be  no  such  officer,  the 
person  who  Is  charged  by  the  State  law  with 
such  function,  shall  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  two  copies  of  the 
application,  one  addressed  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  and  one  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
Ho\ise  of  Representatives,  and  shall  transmit 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  one 
copy  thereof. 

(b)  Each  copy  of  the  application  so  made 
by  any  State  shall  contain — 

( 1 )  the  title  of  the  resolution. 

(2)  the  exact  text  of  the  resolution,  signed 
by  the  presiding  officer  of  each  house  of  the 
State  legislature  and  by  the  Governor  of 
the  State,  and 

(3)  the  date  on  which  the  legislature 
adopted  the  resolution;  and  shall  be  ac- 
companied by  a  certificate  of  the  secretary  of 
state  of  the  State,  or  such  other  person  as  Is 
charged  by  the  State  law  with  such  function, 
certifying  that  the  application  accurately 
sets  forth  the  text  of  the  resolution. 

(c)  Upon  receipt  of  a  copy  of  any  such  ap- 
plication, the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  cause  copies  to  be  made  thereof  and 
shall  forthwith  send  a  copy  thereof  to  the 
Governor  and  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
House  of  the  legislature  of  every  other  State. 

EFFECTIVE    PERIOD    OF    APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  An  application  submitted  to  the 
Congress  by  a  State  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
unless  sooner  rescinded  by  the  State  legis- 
lature, shall  remain  effective  for  four  calen- 
dar years  after  the  date  it  Is  received  by  the 
Congress,  except  that  whenever  the  Con- 
gress determines  that  within  a  period  of 
four  calendar  years  two-thirds  or  more  of 
the  several  States  have  each  submitted  an 
application  calling  for  a  constitutional  con- 
vention on  the  same  subject  all  such  appli- 
cations shall  remain  In  effect  until  the  Con- 
gress has  taken  action  on  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution, pursuant  to  section  8.  calling  for  a 
constitutional  convention. 
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(b)  A  State  may  rescind  Its  application 
calling  for  a  constitutional  convention  by 
adopting  and  transmitting  to  the  Congress 
a  resolution  of  rescission  In  conformity  with 
the  procedure  specified  in  sections  3  and  4. 
except  that  no  such  rescission  shall  be  ef- 
fective as  to  any  application  made  for  a  con- 
stitutional convention  with  respect  to  a4y 
specific  proposed  amendment  after  the  date 
on  which  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  State 
legislatures  have  applications  pending  before 
the  Congress  seeking  amendments  on  that 
proposed  amendment. 

CALLING    OP    A    CONSTTTtmONAL    CONVENTION 

Sec.  6.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Sec- 
retary Of  the  Senate  to  maintain  a  record  of 
all  applications  received  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  and  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Clerk    of    the    House   of   Representatives   to 
maintain  a  tabulation  of  all  applications  re- 
ceived by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  the  States  for  the  calling  of 
a  constitutional  convention  with  respect  to 
each   specific   proposed   amendment.    When- 
ever the  Secretary  of  the  Clerk  has  reason  to 
believe  that  such  applications  made  by  two- 
thirds  or  more  of  the  Senate  with  respect 
to  a  specific  proposed  amendment  are  In  ef- 
fect,  he  shall   so   report   In   writing   to  the 
officer  to  whom  those  applications  were  trans- 
mitted, and  such  officer  thereupon  shall  an- 
nounce upon  the  floor  of  the  House  of  which 
he  is  an  officer  the  substance  of  such  report. 
Pursuant  to  such  rules  as  such  House  may 
adopt,  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  House  to 
determine  whether  the  recitation  contained 
In  any  such  report  Is  correct.  If  either  House 
of  the  Congress  determines,  upon  a  consid- 
eration of  any  such  report  or  of  a  concurrent 
resolution  agreed  to  by  the  other  House  of 
the  Congress,  that  there  are  In  effect  appli- 
cations made  by  two-thirds  or  more  of  the 
States    for   the   calling   of    a   constitutional 
convention  upon  the  same  specific  proposed 
amendment.    It   shall   be   the   duty   of   that 
House   to  agree   to  a  concurrent  resolution 
calling  for  the  convening  of  a  Federal  con- 
stitutional  convention   upon   that   subject. 
Each  such  concurrent  resolution  shall   (1) 
designate  the  place  and  time  of  meeting  of 
the   convention;    (2)    set   forth  the   text   of 
the  specific  proposed  amendment  or  amend- 
ments  for  the   consideration   of   which    the 
convention  was  called;  (3)  prescribe  the  time 
within   which    any   amendment    or   amend- 
mente  proposed  by  such  convention  must  be 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths 
of  the  States  with  the  approval  of  the  gov- 
ernors thereof  or  be  deemed  inoperative;  and 
(4)     specify    the    manner    In    which    such 
amendment  or  amendments  shall  be  ratified 
In  accordance  with  article  V  of  the  Consti- 
tution. A  copy  of  each  such  resolution  agreed 
to  by  both  House  of  the  Congress  shall  be 
transmitted  forthwith  to  the  governor  and 
to  the  presiding  officer  of  each  bouse  of  the 
legislature  of  each  State. 

(b)  The  convention  shall  be  convened  not 
later  than  one  year  after  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution. 

DELEGATES 

Sec.  7.  (a)  A  convention  called  under  this 
Act  shall  be  composed  of  as  many  delegates 
from  each  State  as  it  Is  entitled  to  Represent- 
atives m  the  Congress.  Each  delegate  shall 
be  elected  by  the  people  of  the  State  in  the 
manner  provided  by  State  law.  Alternate 
delegates.  In  the  number  established  by 
State  law.  shall  be  elected  at  the  same  time 
and  In  the  same  manner.  Any  vacancy  oc- 
curring In  the  State  delegation  shall  be 
filled  by  appointment  of  one  of  the  alternate 
delegates  In  the  manner  provided  at  the  time 
of  his  election  as  an  alternate  delegate.  Each 
alternate  delegate  shall  be  entitled  to  take 
part  In  the  proceedings  of  the  convention, 
but  no  alternate  delegate  may  cast  any  vote 
in  the  convention  unless  he  Is  appointed  a 
delegate. 


(b)  The  secretary  of  state  of  each  State, 
or.  If  there  be  no  such  officer,  the  person 
charged  by  State  law  to  perform  such  func- 
tion shall  certify  to  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  the  name  of  each  delegate  and 
alternate  delegate  elected  pursuant  to  this 
section. 

(c)  Delegates  shall  In  all  cases,  except 
treason,  felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace,  be 
privileged  from  arrest  during  their  attend- 
ance at  a  session  of  the  convention,  and  In 
going  to 'and  returning  from  the  same;  and 
for  any  speech  or  debate  In  the  convention 
they  shall  not  be  questioned  in  any  other 
place. 

(d)  Each  delegate  and  each  alternate  dele- 
gate shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate 
of  $50  per  day  for  each  day  of  service  and 
shall  be  compensated  for  traveling  and  re- 
lated expenses  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  5701-5702  and  5704-5798. 
Inclusive,  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code.  The  convention  shall  fix  the  compen- 
sation of  employees  of  the  convention. 

CONVENING    OF    CONVENTION 

Sec  8.  (a)  The  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  shall  convene  the  constitu- 
tional convention.  He  shall  administer  the 
oath  of  office  of  the  delegates  to  the  conven- 
tion and  shall  preside  until  the  delegates 
elect  a  presiding  officer  who  shall  preside 
thereafter.  Before  taking  his  seat  each  dele- 
gate shall  subscribe  an  oath  not  to  attempt 
to  change  or  alter  any  section,  clause  or 
article  of  the  Constitution  or  propose  addi- 
tions thereto  which  have  not  been  specified 
In  the  resolution  calling^  the  convention. 
Upon  the  election  of  perriianent  officers  of 
the  convention,  the  names  of  such  officers 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  President,  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  the  elected 
presiding  officer  of  the  convention.  Further 
proceedings  of  the  convention  shall  be  con- 
ducted In  accordance  with  such  rules,  not 
Inconsistent  with  this  Act,  as  the  convention 
may  adopt. 

(b)  The  Congress  shall  appropriate  moneys 
for  the  payment  of  all  expenses  of  the 
convention. 

(c)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Presi- 
dent shall  prescribe,  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  shall  provide  such  facilities, 
and  each  executive  department  and  agency 
shall  provide  such  information,  as  the  con- 
vention may  require  upon  written  request 
made  by  the  elected  presiding  officer  of  the 
convention. 

PROCEEDINGS    OP   (TffNVENTION 

Sec.  9.  (a)  In  voting  on  any  question  be- 
fore the  convention  each  delegate  shall  have 
one  vote.  A  majority  of  the  elected  delegates 
to  the  convention  shall  constitute  a  quoriun 
for  the  transaction  of  business. 

(b)  The  convention  shall  keep  a  dally  ver- 
batim record  of  Its  proceedings  and  publish 
the  same.  The  votes  of  the  delegates  on  any 
question  shall  be  entered  on  the  record. 

(c)  The  convention  shall  terminate  its 
proceedings  within  one  year  after  the  date  of 
its  first  meeting  unless  the  period  Is  ex- 
tended by  the  Congress  by  concurrent 
resolution. 

(d)  Within  thirty  days  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  proceedings  of  the  convention, 
the  presiding  officer  shall  transmit  to  the 
Archivist  of  the  United  States  all  records  of 
official  proceedings  of  the  convention. 

PROPOSAL     OF     AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  a  convention  called 
under  this  Act  may  propose  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  by  a  majority  of  the  total 
votes  cast  on  the  question. 

(b)  No  convention  called  under  this  Act 
may  propose  any  specific  amendment  or  spe- 
cific amendments  other  than  the  specific 
amendment  or  spe^^fic  amendments  set  forth 
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In  Um  ooneurrcnt  raaolution  calling  the  con- 
rentlon.  Th«  district  court  of  the  United 
State*  for  the  District  of  Coliunbla  sbaU 
have  jTirladlotton  to  bear  and  determine  any 
controreray  arising  under  this  subsection. 

APPaoTAL  rr  rm  coNoaxas  akd  TaANSMiTTAi, 

TO   TRS    BTATV8    FOB    SATITICATION 

Sac.  11.  (a)  The  presiding  officer  of  the 
convention  ataall,  within  thirty  days  after  the 
termination  of  Its  proceedings,  submit  the 
exact  text  of  any  amendment  or  amendments 
agreed  upon  by  the  convention  to  the  Con- 
gress for  approval  and  transmittal  to  the 
Mreral  States  for  their  ratlflcatlon. 

(b)  Upon  the  expiration  of  the  first  period 
of  three  months  of  continuous  session  of  the 
Congress  following  the  receipt  of  any  pro- 
posed amendment  by  the  Confess,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
Hoiue  of  Representatives,  acting  Jointly,  shall 
transmit  such  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  for  sub- 
mission to  the  States. 

(c)  Upon  receipt  of  any  such  amendment 
or  amendments,  the  Administrator  of  OenenU 
Services  shall  transmit  exact  copies  of  the 
aan>e,  together  with  his  certification  thereof, 
to  the  govemors  and  the  leglslntu^e^;  of  the 
■rvera>  States, 

aATtn&i'noN  or  paoposso  amxnomcnts 
Skc.  12.  Any  amendment  proposed  by  the 
convention  and  submitted  to  the  States  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  be  valid  for  all  Intents  and  purposes 
as  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  when  duly  ratified  within  four  years 
after  the  date  of  the  transmittal  thereof  to 
the  States  by  three-fourths  of  the  States. 
Ratification  thereof  by  each  State  shall  re- 
quire a  majority  vote  of  each  House  of  the 
legislature  and  the  approval  of  the  governor, 
or  the  afllrmatlve  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  of  each  House  of  the  legislature. 

TBANsifrrrAi.  or  aAxiriCAnoNs 
Sac.  13.  The  secretary  of  state  of  the  State, 
or  If  there  be  no  such  officer,  the  person  who 
la  charged  by  State  law  with  such  function, 
shall  transmit  a  certified  copy  of  the  State 
resolution  ratifying  any  proposed  amendment 
to  the  Administrator  of  General  Services. 

KcscxanoN  oi  BAnricAnoNa 
Sac.  14.  (a)  Any  State  may  rescind  Its  rati- 
fication of  a  proposed  amendment  except 
that  no  State  may  rescind  when  there  are 
existing  valid  ratifications  of  such  amend- 
ment by  three-fourths  of  the  States. 

(b)  Any  SUte  may  ratify  a  proposed 
amendment  even  though  It  previously  may 
have  rejected  the  same  proposal. 

(c)  The  district  court  of  the  United  States 
tot  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  have  Juris- 
diction to  hear  and  determine  all  questions 
relating  to  the  validity  of  any  proposal  or  the 
rescission  of  any  proposal  for  the  calling 
of  a  constitutional  convention,  or  to  the 
validity  of  the  ratlflcatlon.  rescission,  or  re- 
jection of  any  amendment  proposed  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  states.  In  any  ac- 
tion Instituted  In  that  court  under  this 
section  or  under  section  10  of  this  Act,  the 
process  of  that  court  may  be  served  In  any 
Judicial  district  of  the  United  States 

j^  maauKLirtED  states 

Sac.  15.  Whenever  the  apportionment  of 
membership  in  either  House  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  a  State  shall  have  been  finally  deter- 
mined by  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction 
to  be  In  violation  of  the  guaranty  of  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  contained  In  the  Four- 
teenth Article  of  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, that  State  shall  not  be  eUglble  to 
propose  the  calling  of  a  consUtutional  con- 
vention, to  elect  delegates  to  any  constitu- 
tional convention,  or  to  ratify  any  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  until  such 
time  as  membership  in  such  House  shall  have 
been  reapporuoned  in  a  manner  not  Incon- 
sistent with  such  guaranty. 


paocLAMATioN  OF  coNarmmoNAi, 

AMKMSMXlrrS 

Sec  1«  The  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices, when  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
have  ratified  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes.  shall  la- 
sue  a  proclamation  proclaiming  the  amend- 
ment to  b«  a  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  State*. 

KFTKCTTVK    DATE    OP   AMENDIfEKTS 

Sec.  17.  An  amendment  proposed  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  shall  be  ef- 
fective from  the  date  on  which  the  legUlature 
of  the  last  State  necessary  to  constitute 
three-fourths  of  the  legislatures  of  the  United 
States,  as  provided  for  In  article  V,  has  rati- 
fied the  same. 

•the  material  presented  by  Mr.  Hat- 
FRLo  follows: 

Analysis  or  thk  Box 

Sec.  1  state*  the  title  to  be  the  "Federal 
Constitutional  Convention  Act." 

Sec  2  provides  for  the  State  LegUlature, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Governor,  to  sub- 
mit applications  to  the  Congress  requesting 
the  calling  of  a  Constitutional  Convention. 

Sec.  3  permits  the  State  Legislature  to 
adopt  rule*  of  procedure  for  the  purpose  of 
complying  with  Sec.  2,  subject  to  review  by 
a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction. 

Sec.  4  specifies  that:  the  application  call- 
ing for  a  convention  should  be  transmitted 
from  the  State  to  the  Congress  within  60 
days:  certain  data  must  be  Included  therein; 
and.  Congress  should  iiend  copies  of  such 
to  each  other  state. 

Sec  5  provides  that  the  requisite  number 
of  applications  for  calling  a  convention  must 
be  filed  within  four  years  and  prior  to  the 
receipt  of  such  number  of  applications  a 
stata  may  rescind  lu  application. 

Sec.  8  provides  that  the  Congress  is  re- 
quired to  call  for  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion upon  ita  determination  that  the  requi- 
site number  of  applications  have  been  re- 
ceived. Upon  such  determination,  the  place 
and  time  of  the  convention  la  designated, 
but  such  shall  convene  within  one  year  after 
such  determination. 

Sec.  7  provides  that  delegates  and  alt^- 
nates  to  the  convention  are  to  be  elected  by 
the  people  in  the  manner  provided  by  state 
law  and  a  state's  delegation  miut  be  equiva- 
lent. In  number,  to  Ita  Representatives  In  the 
Congress.  This  section  also  provides  for  the 
method  of  certification,  privilege  from  ar- 
rest, and  compensation  of  the  delegates  and 
altarnates. 

Sec.  8  provides  that  the  Vice-President  of 
the  U.S.  shall  convene  the  convention  and 
preside  until  permanent  officers  are  elected. 
The  Congress  and  President  are  respectively 
required  to  appropriate  moneys  and  faclUtle* 
for  the  convention. 

Sec.  9  provide*  that  each  delegate  shall 
have  one  vote  and  a  majority  of  the  delegates 
shall  constitute  a  quorum.  The  convention 
shall  terminate  within  one  year  after  the 
date  of  Ita  first  meeting  unless  the  period  Is 
extended  by  Congress. 

Sec.  10  provides  that  amendments  may  be 
proposed  to  the  Constitution  by  a  majority 
of  the  total  votes  cast  on  the  question.  Only 
the  specific  amendmenta  set  forth  In  the  con- 
current resolution  calling  the  convention 
may  be  proposed. 

Sec.  11  provides  for  the  approval  of  pro- 
posed amendmenta  by  the  Congress  and 
transmittal  of  such  to  the  State*  for  rati- 
fication. 

Sec.  12  provides  that  ratification  must  be 
within  four  years,  by  three- fourths  of  the 
States.  Ratification  shall  be  by  a  majority 
vote  of  each  House  of  the  State  Legislature 
and  the  approval  of  the  governor,  or  the 
affirmative  vote  of  two- thirds  of  the  members 
of  each  House  of  the  legislature. 
Sec.  13  provide*  that  transmittal  of  stat* 


ratifications  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services. 

Sec.  14  provides  that  a  State  may  rescind 
ita  ratlflcatlon  and  may  ratify  a  proposed 
amandment  even  though  it  bad  earlier  re- 
jected the  same. 

See.  16  provides  that  a  State  Legislature 
that  is  determined  to  be  malapportloned 
shall  not  participate  in  the  conventlcm  or 
ratlflcatlon  process. 

Sec.  18  provides  for  proclamation  of  Con- 
stitutional Amendmenta. 

Sec.  17  Indicates  the  effective  date  of  the 
Amendmenta. 


S.  2391— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY  IM- 
PROVEMENT ACT  OP  1969 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  Mr.  Randolph  ana 
Messrs.  Baker,  Bayh,  Bible.  Boggs, 
Brooke,  Burdick,  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Cooper,  Cotton,  Cranston,  Dood. 
Eagleton,  Ervin,  Pong,  Ooodell,  Oore. 
Oravel,  Harris,  Hartke,  Hollincs,  In- 
otJYE,  Javits,  Kennedy,  McCarthy,  Mon- 

DALE,  MONTOYA,  NELSON,  PaCKWOOD,  PELL, 

Percy,     Proxmire,     Ribicoft,     Scott, 

SpONG,    TaLMADGE,    THURlfOND,    WILLIAMS 

of  New  Jersey,  Yarborough,  and  Young 
of  Ohio,  I  Introduce  the  Environmental 
Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1969 — S 
2391. 

Since  its  formation  In  1963,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution 
of  the  S«iate  Committee  on  Public  Works 
has  presented  legislation  designed  to 
combat  the  degradation  of  our  environ- 
ment. 

Of  the  many  threats  to  civilization, 
deteriorating  environmental  quality 
must  be  placed  among  the  major  con- 
cerns of  civilized  man,  along  with  war, 
hunger,  disease,  poverty,  racial  antag- 
onisms, and  crime.  There  are  "environ- 
mental rights."  just  as  there  are  social 
economic,  and  civil  rights  and  freedoms 

Environmental  degradation  has  long 
been  associated  with  the  misuse  and 
abuse  of  resources.  Slashed  forests,  pol- 
luted streams,  overgrazed  grasslands, 
belching  smokestacks,  and  open  dumps 
have  been  visual  reminders  of  our  care- 
lessness. 

Any  concept  of  the  environment — air, 
water,  or  land — as  an  Infinite  reservoir, 
with  an  Infinite  capacity  to  dilute,  dis- 
perse, and  assimilate  waste  is  outmoded 
and  irresponsible.  Our  resources  are 
limited,  and  we  have  overdrawn  our  bank 
account. 

As  we  have  pushed  back  the  frontiers 
of  scientific  knowledge  and  devised  tech- 
nologies to  apply  that  knowledge,  we  have 
multiplied  our  opportunities  for  ma- 
terial wealth  and  comfort.  We  have  In- 
creased our  capacity  to  manipulate  the 
environment.  In  the  process  we  have 
multiplied  our  impact  on  the  environ- 
ment. Through  the  misapplication  of 
technology  we  have  disrupted  that 
environment. 

We  need  to  use  political,  economic,  and 
social  leadership  to  lix)prove  the  quality 
of  life,  not  to  destroy  it.  We  need  to  make 
technology  serve  man,  not  endanger  him. 
We  need  to  conserve  our  planet  and  the 
complex  life  systems  which  make  It  habit- 
able, not  disturb  its  balances  for  the 
sake  of  short-term  economic  gains. 
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During  the  last  8  years  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution  has 
been  instrumental  in  taking  major  steps 
in  this  Nation's  efforts  to  protect  the 
health  and  welfare  of  our  citizens.  Our 
work  has  resulted  in  the  Clean  Air  Act  of 
1963.  and  the  1965  and  1966  amend- 
ments: the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967;  the 
Water  Quality  Act  of  1965;  the  Clean 
Water  Restoration  Act  of  1966;  and  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  of  1965.  Those 
acts  have  helped  to  form  a  national  en- 
vironmental policy. 

The  basis  for  the  legislation  is  a 
strong  Pederal-State-local  partnership. 
The  States  have  the  primary  responsi- 
bility to  protect  and  enhance  the  quality 
of  air  and  water  within  their  boundaries, 
and,  in  cooperation  with  other  States,  to 
protect  and  enhance  the  quality  of  air 
and  water  within  resource  areas  com- 
mon to  those  States.  The  Pederal  Govern- 
ment has  the  authority  to  act  where 
States  fall  to  fumu  their  obligations. 

The  laws  also  provide  Federal  support 
for  Improved  organization  of  State  and 
local  abatement  programs,  planning  ac- 
tivities, and  the  research,  development, 
and  demonstration  of  new  control  tech- 
nologies. The  programs  authorized  un- 
der the  acts  are  designed  to  reduce 
discharges  into  the  atmosphere  and  pub- 
lic waterways.  But  they  are  limited  by 
the  effectiveness  of  existing  technology 
and  by  the  outmoded  philosophy  of 
waste  disposal  rather  than  waste  man- 
agement and  reduction. 

The  Water  Quality  Improvement  Act 
of  1969  and  the  Resource  Recovery  Act 
of  1969  are  designed.  In  part,  to  shift  the 
focus  to  waste  management  and  reduc- 
tion as  the  most  effective  guarantee  of 
environmental  improvement. 

Our  continued  efforts  to  modify  and 
Improve  pollution  control  programs  re- 
flect the  fact  that  we  have  only  recently 
begrm  to  understand  the  importance  of 
the  environment  to  the  human  condi- 
tion. We  are  only  beginning  to  compre- 
hend the  magnitude  of  the  real  costs  we 
are  paying  for  the  crowding,  the  fumes, 
the  clutter,  the  noise,  and  the  wasteful 
and  monotonous  sprawl  of  the  great 
metropolitan  concentrations  where  most 
Americans  now  live. 

The  subcommittee  and  the  Congress 
are  pledged  to  a  national  policy  of  en- 
hancement of  environmental  quality,  a 
policy  based  on  the  concept  that  man 
and  his  environment  are  interrelated 
and  that  a  safe  environment  is  necessary 
to  the  Improvement  of  living  standards 
for  all  men. 

The  environment  we  pass  on  to  our 
children  must  reflect  not  our  ability  to 
define  the  problem,  but  our  determina- 
tion to  solve  it.  If  we  fall  to  complete 
the  work  we  have  begun,  our  children 
will  have  to  pay  more  than  the  price  of 
our  inaction.  TTiey  will  bear  the  tragedy 
of  our  failure  to  protect  them  against 
contaminants  which  can  disrupt  life 
processes,  impair  physical  and  mental 
health,  and  affect  genetic  inheritance. 

The  increased  use  of  fossil  fuels  affects 
not  only  local  environments  but  the 
global  environment.  The  Increased  In- 
troduction of  carbon  dioxide  into  the 
atmosphere  contributes  to  the  "green- 


house effect,"  while  increases  in  atmos- 
pheric turbidity  act  to  reduce  tempera- 
tures. The  potential  effects  of  such 
changes  on  weather,  the  environment, 
and  man  can  be  disastrous. 

There  is  an  increased  input  into  the 
environment  of  toxic  substances  such  as 
pesticides,  detergents,  and  a  variety  of 
chemical  additives,  which  are  developed 
for  special  purposes.  In  too  many  cases 
we  cannot  predict  the  effects  of  such  sub- 
stances on  individuals,  on  other  species 
or  on  the  physical  environment. 

Because  of  this,  we  ought  to  exercise 
great  caution  on  every  decision  which 
may  affect  the  environment.  We  ought 
to  insure  that  our  public  institutions  have 
the  capacity  to  evaluate  environmental 
hazards  and  to  reduce  those  hazards  to 
an  absolute  minimum. 

We  need  to  coordinate  all  Pederal  re- 
search programs  which  improve  our 
knowledge  of  the  consequences  of  en- 
vironmental modifications,  including  the 
interrelationships  between  population  in- 
creases, urbanization,  and  pollution. 

We  need  to  coordinate  all  Federal  pro- 
grams affecting  environmental  quality. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  today  would 
support  such  objectives  by  providing  the 
following: 

The  development  of  criteria  and  stand- 
ards to  assure  the  protection  and  en- 
hancement of  environmental  quality  In 
all  Pederal  and  federally  assisted  public 
works  projects  and  programs; 

The  coordination  of  all  Pederal  re- 
search programs  and  activities  to  In- 
crease their  contributions  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  interrelationship  of  man  and 
his  environment;  and 

The  creation  of  an  Office  of  Environ- 
mental Quality  and  appropriate  staff  in 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 

The  proposed  legislation  is  consistent 
with  other  congressional  proposals  di- 
rected toward  implementing  the  national 
policy  for  the  environment. 

Many  of  these  proposals  have  focused 
around  a  council  of  some  description  in 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  to 
furnish  advice  on  ecology  and  environ- 
mental quality.  In  addition,  some  of  the 
proposals  would  provide  a  statement  of 
national  pHJlicy. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  to  estab- 
lish a  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Tech- 
nology and  the  Human  Environment — 
Senate  Resolution  78 — which  Is  now 
pending  in  the  Government  Operations 
Committee. 

Senators  Case  and  Moss  have  Intro- 
duced a  bill  S.  2312,  to  create  a  Federal 
Department  of  Conservation  and  the 
EnvironmAit. 

Senator  Jackson  and  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  have  held  hearings  on  several 
bills  on  the  need  for  a  national  policy 
for  the  environment  which  include: 
S.  237,  as  introduced  by  Senator  McGov- 
esn;  S.  1075,  and  amendments  thereto,  as 
introduced  by  Senator  Jackson;  and 
S.  1752,  as  introduced  by  Senator  Nelson. 
Siinilar  bills  have  been  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  including 
S.  1085  introduced  by  Senator  Nelson 
and  S.  1818,  introduced  by  Senator 
Tydings. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  S.  2391  and  a  gummary  of  its  provi- 
sions be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection  th^bill  and  sum- 
mary will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.2391),  to  provide  for  the 
more  effective  coordination  of  Pederal 
air  quality,  water  quality,  and  solid 
waste  disposal  programs,  for  the  consid- 
eration of  environmental  quality  in  pub- 
lic works  programs  and  projects,  for  the 
coordination  of  all  Pederal  research  pro- 
grams which  improve  knowledge  of  en- 
vironmental modifications  resulting  from 
increased  population  and  urban  concen- 
tratloji,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced" by  Mr.  MusKiE  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
s.  23»1 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress-  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Environmental 
Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1969." 

FINDINGS,    DECLARATIONS,    AND    PURPOSES 

(a)  The  Congress  finds — 

(1)  that  In  the  piu-suit  of  social  and 
economic  advancement  man  has  caused 
changes  In  the  environment; 

(2)  that  the  degree  of  such  changes  en- 
dangers a  harmonious  relationship  between 
man  and  his  environment; 

(3)  that  population  Increases  and  urban 
concentration  contribute  directly  to  pollu- 
tion and  the  degradation  of  our  environment, 
increasing  the  severity  of  the  physical,  so- 
cial, psychological,  and  economic  problems 
of  our  society;  and 

(4)  that  changes  in  the  environment 
should  be  restricted,  insofar  as  possible,  to 
avoid  adverse  effects  on  man.  other  species 
and  the  environment  Itself. 

(b)  The  Congress  declares— 

(1)  that  there  Is  a  national  policy  for  tb^ 
environment  which  provides  for  the  enhance- 
ment of  environmental  quality,  which  Is 
enunciated  In: 

(A)  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act, 
as  amended: 

(B)  Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended; 

(C)  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act,  as  amended; 

(D)  Pederal-Ald  Highway  Act,  as  amended; 

(E)  Omnibus  Rivers  and  Harbor  and  Flood 
Control  Act; 

(P)  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act; 

(G)  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act;  and 

(H)  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act; 

(2)  that  the  primary  responsibility  for  Im- 
{)lementlng  this  policy  rests  with  State  and 
local  government: 

(3)  that  the  Federal  government  shall  en- 
courage and  support  implementation  of  this 
policy  through  appropriate  regional  orga- 
nizations; and 

(4)  that  Federal  and  federally  assisted 
public  works  programs  and  projects  shall,  In 
all  instances,  be  developed  and  Implemented 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  enhance- 
ment of  environmental  quality. 

(c)  The  purposes  of  the  Act  are — 

( 1 )  to  provide  for  the  development  of  cri- 
teria and  standards  to  assure  the  protection 
and  enhancement  of  environmental  quality 
In  aU  Federal  and  federally  assisted  projecta 
and  programs; 

(2)  to  provide  for  the  coordination  of  Fed- 
eral research  programs  and  activities  which 
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oontrlbut«  to  knowladg*  of  th«  lnt«rreUtlon- 
■hlps  of  mjut  and  bis  •nTlronment;  and 

(3)  to  autborlse  and  to  provld*  atAff  for  au 
Office  of  BnTlronmental  Quality. 

COOBOIMATIOIf  OF  FKOSaAL   IMWATH  nKMBAMfl 
OBAUMa     WITH     KNViaONMKMTAI,     QtrALTTT 

SBC.  lOa.  (a)  Bach  Federal  department  or 
agency  conducting  or  supporting  public 
works  activities  which  affect  the  envlron- 
ment  shall  Implement  the  pollclea  estab- 
lished by  the  President  pursuant  to  thU 
Act: 

(b)  each  Federal  department  or  agency 
performing  or  supporting  research  relating 
to  the  Interrelationships  between  man  and 
his  environment  shall  implement  the  pol- 
icies and  procedures  established  by  the  Pres- 
ident pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(c)  Each  Federal  department  or  agency 
in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  place  emphasis  on  research  activ- 
itlee  which  Improve  the  Nation's  under- 
standing of — 

(I)  the  effects  of  environmental  modlflca- 
tlooa  on  public  health  and  welfare.  Includ- 
ing the  social  and  psychological  well-being 
of  man; 

{2)  the  effects  of  rapid  population  growth 
and  IncrMMd  urban  concentration  on  the 
environment: 

(3)  the  effects  of  noise  on  man  and  bis 
environment; 

(4)  the  effects  of  waste  heat  dUpoeal  prac- 
tices on  man  and  his  environment: 

(9)  the  occurrence,  dispersal,  biological 
concentration  and  environmental  effects  of 
pesticides  and  other  materials: 

(6)  the  occurrence,  dispersal,  biological 
concentration,  and  effects  of  natural  en- 
vironmental contaminants,  including  radio- 
active materials: 

(7)  the  effects  of  increases  in  atmospheric 
levels  of  carbon  dioxide,  atmospheric  tur- 
bidity, and  other  contaminants  on  weather, 
climate,  and  ecological  processes: 

(8)  the  effects  on  man's  activities  on  the 
productive  capacity  of  soil; 

(9)  the  l>aalc  patterns  and  processes  of 
ecosystems; 

(10)  the  effects  of  Introducing  new  species 
Into  existing  ecosystems: 

(II)  the  effects  of  modification  of  biological 
and  pbysical  diversity  on  the  stability  and 
dynamics  of  ecosystems:  and 

(13)  the  destruction  or  degradation  of 
unique  ecosystems  and  endangered  species. 

OmCC    OP    EMVIRONMKNTAI.   QUAUTT 

Sxc.  103(a)  There  is  established  In  the  Ex- 
cutlve  Office  of  the  President  an  office  to  be 
Itnown  as  the  Office  of  Environmental  Quality 
(herein  referred  to  as  the  "Office").  There 
shall  be  in  the  Office  a  director  and  a  deputy 
director  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate. 

(b)  The  compensation  of  the  Director  and 
the  Deputy  Director  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
President  at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  the  annual 
rate  of  compensation  payable  to  the  Director 
and  the  Deputy  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

(c)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  employ 
such  officers  and  employees  as  may  be  necea« 
■ary  to  enable  the  Office  to  carry  out  its  func- 
tions under  this  Act. 

(d)  In  c-.rrylng  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section  the  Director  shall — 

( 1 )  assist  and  advise  the  President  on  poli- 
cies and  programs  of  the  Federal  government 
affecting  environmental  quality; 

(3)  provide  staff  and  support  for  any  cab- 
inet level  council  or  conunittee  established 
by  the  President  to  coordinate  Federal  activ- 
ities which  affect  the  environment; 

(3)  review  and  appraise  existing  and  pro- 
posed projects,  facilities,  programs,  policies, 
and  activitie*  of  the  Federal  Government 
which  affect  environmental  quality  and  make 
recommendations  thereon; 


(4)  review  the  adequacy  of  axUtlng  systenu 
for  monltorlnf  and  predicting  envlronmantal 
changee  in  order  to  achieve  effective  coverage 
and  efficient  use  of  research  facilities  and 
other  reaouroee; 

(5)  promote  advancement  of  adentlfle 
knowledge  of  the  effects  of  actions  and  tech- 
nology on  the  environment  and  encourage 
the  development  of  the  means  to  prevent  or 
reduce  adverse  effects  that  endanger  the 
health  and  well-being  of  man; 

(6)  develop  proposed  policies  and  pro- 
grants  to  protect  and  enhance  environmental 
quality: 

(7)  recommend  priorities  with  respect  to 
problems   involving   environmental    quality; 

(8)  assure  evaluation  of  new  and  chang- 
ing technologies  for  their  potential  effects 
on  the  environment  prior  to  their  Imple- 
mentation; 

(0)  review  and  comment  on  the  coordina- 
tion of  the  programs  and  activities  of  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  which  affect, 
protect,  and  improve  environmental  quality; 

(10)  review  and  comment  on  the  develop- 
ment and  interrelationship  of  environmental 
quality  criteria  and  standards  established 
through  the  Federal  government:  and 

(11)  consult  with  and  advise  representa- 
tives of  State  and  local  governments  and  as- 
sist the  President  in  efforts  to  achieve  en- 
vironmental quality  In  the  conununity  of 
nations. 

(e)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  Director  is  authorized  to  con- 
tract with  public  or  private  agencies,  in- 
stitutions, and  organizations,  and  with  in- 
dividuals, without  regard  to  sections  3648 
and  3700  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C. 
539;  41  U.8.C.  5)  for  research  and  surveys 
regarding  any  potential  or  existing  prob- 
lem of  environmental  quality. 

(f)  In  carrying  out  the  functions  of  this 
Act,  the  Director  shall — 

( 1 )  not  later  than  six  months  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  and  not  later  than 
January  10  of  each  calendar  year  beginning 
after  such  date,  report  to  the  Congress  on 
measures  taken  toward  implementing  the 
purpose  and  Intent  of  this  Act; 

(3)  collect,  collate,  analyze,  and  interpret 
data  and  information  on  environmental 
quality  and  Issue  reports  thereon,  as  he 
deems  appropriate:   and 

(3)  organize  and  convene  a  biennial  sym- 
posium on  current  problems  and  Issues  con- 
cerning environmental  quality,  population. 
and  the  future,  and  publish  the  proceedings 
thereof.  Participants  shall  be  selected  from 
among  representatives  of  various  States,  In- 
terstate, and  local  government  agencies,  of 
public  or  private  Interests  concerned  with 
population  growth,  environmental  quality, 
and  planning  for  the  future,  and  of  other 
public  and  private  agencies  demonstrating 
an  active  Interest,  as  well  as  other  individuals 
in  the  fields  of  population,  biology,  psychol- 
ogy, medical  sciences,  social  sciences,  ecology, 
agriculture,  economics,  law.  engineering  and 
political  science  who  have  demonstrated  com- 
petence with  regard  to  problems  of  the  en- 
vironment. 

AOVisotT  coMMrrrzEs 
Sec.  104.  (a)  In  order  to  obtain  assistance 
and  Independent  advice  in  the  development 
and  implementation  of  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Environ- 
mental Quality,  established  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 103,  shall  from  time  to  time  establish 
advisory  committees.  Committee  members 
shall  be  selected  from  among  representatives 
of  various  State.  Interstate,  and  local  gov- 
ernment agencies,  of  public  or  private  inter- 
ests concerned  with  population  growth,  en- 
vironmental quality,  and  planning  for  the 
future,  and  of  other  public  and  private  agen- 
cies demonstrating  an  active  interest,  as  well 
as  other  individuals  in  the  fields  of  popula- 
tion, biology,   medical   .wlences,   psycholoxy. 


social  icisnces,  ecolonr.  agrlculturv,  eco- 
nomics, law,  engineering,  and  political  science 
who  have  demonstirated  competence  with 
regard   to  problems  of  the  environment. 

(b)  The  members  of  the  advisory  commit- 
tee appointed  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  to 
be  fixed  by  the  Director,  but  not  exceedli  g 
tlOO  per  diem,  including  travel  time,  and 
while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places 
of  business  they  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses. Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  5703  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  for  persons 
In  the  Government  service  employed  inter- 
mittently. 

Sec.  106.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1999,  and  for  each  of  five  succeeding 
fiscal  years,  such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

The  summary  presented  by  Mr 
MusKiE  Is  as  follows : 

BNVIKONMENTAL    QtTALrrT     IMPKOVEMENT     ACT 

or  1909 — SvifMAaT  or  Pxovisions 
1.  Findings,  declarations,  and  purposes. 
3.  Directs  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies conducting  or  supporting  public  works 
projects  or  programs  to  Implement  existing 
environmental  policies  and  the  environmen- 
tal policies  established  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

3.  Directs  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies conducting  or  supporting  research  on 
the  Interrelationship  between  man  and  his 
environment  to  implement  the  research  pol- 
icies and  procedures  established  pursuant  to 
thU  Act. 

4.  Directs  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies to  emphasize  twelve  environmental  re- 
search areas  which  are  of  long-term  concern 

5.  Provides  for  the  establishment  of  an 
Executive  Office  of  Environmental  Quality. 

6.  Directs  the  Director  of  the  Office  ot 
Environmental  Quality  to  provide  staff  and 
support  for  any  environmental  council  and 
committees  established  by  the  President, 
and  perform  other  functions. 

7.  Provides  for  an  annvutl  report  to  the 
Congress  on  measures  taken  to  Implement 
the  Act. 

8.  Provides  for  a  biennial  symposium  on 
current  problems  and  issues  concerning  en- 
vironmental quality,  population,  and  the 
future. 

9.  Provides  for  the  establishment  of  in- 
dependent advisory  committee  to  assist  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Environmental 
Quality. 

10.  Authorizes  funding  for  Fiscal  Tears 
1969  through  1974. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  as 
noted  by  the  diligent  and  knowledgeable 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Air 
and  Water  Pollution  (Mr.  Muskie),  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  has  moved 
on  numerous  fronts  to  develop  a  national 
policy  to  combat  the  continuing  degrada- 
tion of  the  environment.  The  Air  Quality 
Act  of  1967.  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act.  as  amended.  In  recent  years, 
and  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  of  1965 
represent  significant  steps  toward  the  en- 
hancement of  environmental  quality. 
Then,  too.  Federal-aid  highway  legisla- 
tion of  the  1960's  has  created  highway 
beautiflcatlon  programs  and  has 
strengthened  the  protection  of  park- 
lands.  It  also  requires  the  consideration 
of  social  and  environmental  factors  and 
community  goals  and  objectives  in  the 
location  of  proposed  highway  projects. 

The  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  provides  for  the  development  of 
programs  for  mine  land  reclamation  and 
pollution  control. 
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AU  these  measures,  frc»n  the  commit- 
tee I  have  the  responsibility  to  chair,  are 
geared  toward  the  abatement  and  control 
of  existing  adverse  conditions.  But  when 
we  look  at  projected  population  growth 
and  distribution,  waste  output,  and  re- 
source supply  and  use,  we  see'  growing 
threats  to  the  quality  of  our  environment 
which  are  beyond  current  management 
capabilities. 

We  must  move  now  to  establish  an 
environment  that  promotes  public  health 
and  welfare,  diversity,  space,  and  beauty. 

There  has  been,  in  recent  years,  a 
growing  concern  to  keep  open  the  widest 
possible  array  of  options  for  a  more  liv- 
able environment.  TTiis  concern  was  ex- 
pressed in  June  1968  by  President  John- 
son's Citizens  Advisory  Committee  on 
Recreation  and  Natural  Beauty: 
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Nowhere  wlttiln  the  Federal  structure  Is 
there  a  clearly  defined  responslblUty  for  en- 
vironmental quality  control.  No  one  Federal 
authority  can  be  identified  with  an  overall 
responsibility  for  the  environment.  No  single 
entity  within  the  Federal  structure  can  be 
counted  on  to  weigh  each  decision  or  measure 
each  new  program  objective  against  the  Im- 
pact that  it  will  have  on  the  natural  environ- 
ment. 

Federal  programs  are  still  being  advanced 
with  very  little  understanding  of  their  Im- 
I>act  upon  the  environment:  some  Federal 
projects  are  still  going  forward  In  full  knowl- 
edge that  they  are  disruptive  or  destructive 
of  some  element  of  man's  ecology  or  some 
Irreplaceable  value  of  his  environment. 

Today,  it  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  join 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 

(Mr.  Muskie)  and  38  of  our  colleagues  in 
the  introduction  of  the  Environmental 
Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1969.  This 
measure  represents  a  major  step  toward 
the  crystalizatlon  of  a  national  posture  of 
environmental  quality  mansigement.  It  is 
my  judgment  that  it  reflectt  the  con- 
sensus of  recommendations  made  In  testi- 
mony to  the  cammittee.  Our  bill  provides 
means  for  combatting  and,  hopefully, 
overcoming  the  disruptive  influence  of 
man  on  his  environment. 

Environmental  problems  are  not  neces- 
sarily byproducts  of  technology.  But  their 
solutions  almost  Invariably  grow  out  of 
technological  advances.  The  degradation 
of  our  environment  is  not  an  absolute 
price  of  our  prosperity,  but  prosperity  is 
a  requirement  if  we  are  to  meet  the  tragic 
costs  of  restoration.  On  the  other  hand, 
environmental  problems  often  stem  from 
the  misapplication  of  technology  and 
from  its  unwanted  and  unanticipated 
side  effects.  Too  often  we  have  failed  to 
understand  or  anticipate  the  impact  of 
man's  technological  activities  upon  a 
highly  complex,  highly  interrelated  nat- 
ural environment.  Now,  the  sum  of  our 
disruptive  Influences  within  natural  sys- 
tems is  being  tallied  slowly,  but  at  an 
ever-increasing  rate.  The  cost  is  high  and 
will  become  much  higher  imtil  we  come 
to  appreciate  the  character  of  the  total 
(environment,  and  learn  to  manage  our 
activities  and  waste  disposal  methods  in 
accord  with  the  interrelationships  be- 
tween man  and  ills  environment. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  must  sac- 
rifice our  affluence  and  technical  prowess 
in  order  to  protect  the  beauty  of  nature 
and  maintain  stability  in  the  environ- 


ment. America  can  afford  and  can 
achieve  the  abundant  life,  as  well  as  the 
improved  environment. 

We  must  make  a  new  beginning  by 
recognizing  that  the  American  environ- 
ment is  at  a  crossroad.  Likewise,  we  must 
decide  either  to  manage  our  environ- 
ment in  order  to  enhance  it  or  to  con- 
tinue to  contribute  to  the  degradation 
of  that  quality  which  remains.  The  con- 
sequence of  the  latter  would  be  to  en- 
danger plant,  animal,  and  human  life. 

Even  as  President  Johnson  recognized 
the  vast  problem  by  appointing  the  Cit- 
izens' Advisory  Committee  on  Recreation 
and  Natural  Beauty,  President  Nixon 
gave  added  attention  recently  to  the  en- 
vironmental crisis  in  his  Executive  order 
establishing  the  Cabinet-level  Environ- 
mental Quality  Council  and  the  Citizens' 
Advisory  Committee  on  Environmental 
Quality.  The  President  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  giving  further  leadership  to 
this  effort. 

The  legislation  we  introduce  today  ex- 
tends the  environmental  management 
effort  in  several  Important  areas.  It 
would  require  that  all  federally  sup- 
ported public  works  projects  and  pro- 
grams be  planned  and  developed  in  full 
reoomitlon  of  their  ecological  imi}act. 
Technological  and  economic  develop- 
ments that  produce  short-term  benefits 
at  the  expense  of  the  long-term  health 
and  productivity  of  the  environment 
would  be  rejected. 

For  example,  the  location,  design,  and 
development  of  Corps  of  Engineers  civil 
works  projects  should  take  into  full  ac- 
count the  ecological  implications  of  the 
decisions  involved.  Alternatives  should 
be  chosen  which  minimize  deleterious 
impacts.  We  should  develop  the  means 
to  evaluate  the  total  environmental 
impact  of  Corps  of  Engineers  rivers, 
harbors,  flood  control,  and  dredging 
projects. 

I  have  spoken  previously  concerning 
our  water  resources  programs  and  of  the 
need  for  "developmental  planning" 
rather  than  "response  planning."  The 
Committee  on  Public  Works  initiated  the 
first  program  in  this  regard  in  section 
206  of  the  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965,  which  authorizes 
regional  water  resources  planning  pro- 
grams for  the  Appalachian  region.  As  I 
have  stated  on  other  occasions,  this  con- 
cept and  this  approach  should  be  ex- 
tended to  other  regions  of  the  country. 
We  should  especially  emphasize  the  use 
of  water  resources  development  to  reverse 
the  trends  of  population  movement  from 
rural  to  the  highly  urbanized  areas.  The 
OflBce  of  Environmental  Quality  pro- 
posed In  our  measure  would  be  an  ap- 
propriate agency  to  give  direction  to  this 
approach. 

For  too  long,  land  has  been  considered 
an  expendable  resource  to  be  abused,  de- 
pleted, and  disfigured.  The  Appalachian 
region  is  one  example  of  such  violated 
land.  Appalachia  is  a  region  with  an  an- 
nual rainfall  substantially  above  the  na- 
tional average;  at  Pickens  in  my  home 
county,  it  is  approximately  53.65  inches 
a  year,  which  is  the  highest  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. Appalachia  is  a  region  where 
three-fifths  of  the  land  is  forested;   a 


region  whose  mountains  offer  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  landscapes  in  Eastern 
America,  readily  lending  themselves  to 
major  tourism  and  recreation.  Yet  this 
natural  wealth  has  benefited  too  few. 
Below  the  crust  of  its  land  are  some  of 
the  Nation's  richest  mineral  deposits,  in- 
cluding the  coal  seams  which  have  pro- 
vided almost  two-thirds  of  this  Nation's 
coal  supply. 

Environmental  mismanagement  has 
too  frequently  denied  this  area  its  nat- 
ural heritage.  Thousands  of  acres  of  wild 
beauty  have  been  strip  mined  and  have 
not  been  properly  or  adequately  re- 
claimed. In  recent  years  we  have  had 
reclamation  improvements,  but  probably 
not  enough.  Though  mining  and  recla- 
mation practices  continue  to  improve,  too 
many  orphaned  acres  mar  the  landscape 
and  contribute  to  the  pollution  of  our 
rivers  and  streams  and  also  to  frequent 
floods. 

Such  lands  are  stark  testimony  to  the 
consequences  of  the  lack  of  environmen- 
tal quality  planning.  They  can  serve  also 
as  training  ground  to  demonstrate  the 
beneflts  to  be  derived  from  environmen- 
tal planning. 

Nowhere  else  in  the  United  States  is 
the  scope  and  magnitude  of  need  for  en- 
vironmental quality  management  com- 
parable to  that  in  Appalachia.  The  larg- 
est single  geographical  areas  of  under- 
development in  the  United  States,  Ap- 
palachia could  serve  as  a  conservation 
training  and  proving  ground.  The  out- 
come would  benefit  the  citizens  of  the 
region,  as  well  as  the  whole  Nation. 

A  major  activity  area  for  improved 
environmental  management  in  relation 
to  public  works  exists  in  our  massive  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  program.  The  Inter- 
state Highway  System  is  one  of  the  great 
achievements  of  this  Nation.  It  is  essen- 
tial to  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  our 
national  economy.  It  has  served  to  link 
our  urban  centers  in  an  ever-increasing 
flow  of  commerce,  goods,  and  people.  But 
the  roads,  and  the  economy  they  sup- 
port, are  not  ends  in  themselves.  Through 
environmental  planning  they  can  better 
serve  the  needs  of  our  people  by  provid- 
ing an  opportunity  to  enjoy  nature  and 
natural  and  manmade  beauty,  while  also 
providing  increased  income  and  swifter 
travel. 

Our  highways  must  be  brought  into 
harmony  with  the  communities  and 
countrysides  they  traverse.  Too  often  in 
the  past  this  need  has  received  little  more 
than  lipservlce.  Locations  seem  often  to 
be  chosen  to  serve  the  more  limited  ben- 
efits of  the  user  rather  than  the  commu- 
nity at  large. 

Cities  such  as  Baltimore  and  Chicago 
are  attempting  to  manage  the  environ- 
mental impact  of  highways  by  employing 
urban  design  concept  teams.  This  ap- 
proach involves  engineers,  architects,  so- 
ciologists, urban  planners,  economists, 
and  other  specialists  to  form  a  coordi- 
nated team.  The  team  examines  the 
highway  corridor  in  a  framework  which 
emphasizes  overall  community  goals  and 
plans. 

Although  still  experimental,  this  ap- 
proach has  proven  worthwhile  and  will 
provide  criteria  to  aid  others  to  evaluate 
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urban  transportation  needs  In  terms  of 
social,  esthetic,  and  economic  values. 
There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  knowledge 
gained  will  yield  new  methods  and  tech- 
niques of  assistance  in  the  solution  of 
complex  urban  problems. 

Our  concern  for  the  enviroiunent  must 
be  guided  by  a  search  for  beauty  as  well 
as  cleanliness,  including  the  quality  and 
appearance  of  the  everyday  surround- 
ings in  the  great  vurban  areas.  Many 
Americans  spend  most  of  their  time  in 
and  around  our  cities.  What  they  see, 
smell,  and  hear  constitutes  the  environ- 
ment that  significantly  Influences  their 
lives. 

It  does  not  require  expertise  to  pass 
judgment  on  the  quality  of  the  environ- 
ment of  America  where  trees,  flowers  and 
green  spaces  are  rarities.  Littered  streets 
and  roadsides  are  common.  Noise  and 
fumes  permeate  many  of  the  downtown 
regions  and  contribute  to  the  cycle  of 
commercial  decline  often  found  there. 
American  cities  too  often  are  marlced 
by -a  cUiUer  of  billboards,  traffic  and 
other  oOMal  signs,  utility  poles,  and 
overhead  wires. 

And  nowhere  do  we  find  ugliness  more 
prevalent  and  oppressive  than  in  the 
slums  of  our  cities.  Here,  it  seems,  all 
forms  of  environmental  deterioration 
have  been  assembled  at  their  ugliest — 
the  worst  congestion,  the  worst  blight, 
and  the  worst  litter  and  waste  problems. 
And,  more  often  than  not,  among  the 
worst  air  and  noise  pollution  problems 
are  in  the  sliuns. 

Here.  too.  we  find  the  least  in  the  way 
of  natural  beauty  to  modify  the  harsh 
environment. 

I  am  convinced  that  these  urban  en- 
virorunental  problems — ugliness,  clutter. 
litter,  the  laclc  of  parks  and  open  sp>ace[ 
and  Inadequate  recreational  opportuni- 
ties— are  basic  components  of  the  crisis 
In  America  s  cities. 

An  effective  response  to  the  urban 
crisis,  we  now  know,  requires  a  series  of 
measures  responsive  to  citizens"  needs  for 
housing,  health  and  sanitation,  educa- 
tion, employment,  transportation,  and 
pollution  abatement.  I  feel,  too.  that  we 
must  add  provisions  for  Improving  the 
appearance  of  cities,  for  new  urban  parks 
and  more  open  space,  and  for  creating 
attractive  and  diverse  recreational  ex- 
periences. 

The  Federal  Government  has  been 
organized  to  provide  needed  leadership 
in  housing  and  urban  development  and 
in  transportation.  We  have  an  urban 
open  space  program  and  an  urban  beau- 
tiflcation  program  that  have  helped  to 
improve  the  appearance  of  many  Amer- 
ican communities. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  and 
the  Job  Corps  provide  employment  and 
training  for  young  men  &nd  women  en- 
gaged in  community  improvement  work. 
And  a  comprehensive  attack  on  the 
physical  and  social  plight  of  rundown 
city  neighborhoods  has  begun  through 
the  model  cities  program. 

These  instrumentalities  enable  us  to 
obtain  a  better  perspective  of  urban  en- 
vironmental problems.  Our  understand- 
ing of  these  problems  is  much  greater 
than  was  the  case  a  few  years  ago. 
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But  our  attention  must  also  be  di- 
rected to  the  rural  areas,  too. 

Pollution  and  disorder  are  scattered 
over  the  total  environment,  sweeping 
across  the  countryside  of  America. 

The  application  of  agricultural  tech- 
nology on  a  large  scale  has  resulted  in 
many  problems.  Not  the  least  of  these 
is  the  dei>opulation  of  rural  areas.  More 
than  half  a  million  rural  Americans  mi- 
grate to  the  cities  each  year  in  search 
of  livelihood  and  opportunity. 

At  the  .same  time,  we  continue  to  sacri- 
fice much  prime  agricultural  land  to 
urban  development.  California  produces 
nearly  half  of  our  country's  supply  of 
fruit,  nut  crops,  and  vegetables.  Yet  at 
least  one-half  of  the  best  cropland  In 
that  State  has  gone  over  to  urban  or 
Industrial  uses. 

The  environmental  problems  men- 
tioned are  urgent.  But.  I  believe  we  are 
better  equljjped  for  action  now  than  at 
any  time  in  our  national  history. 

The  measure  in  which  Senator  Mti-skie 
and  I  join  reflects  our  preparedness  as  a 
union  of  States  and  declares  a  national 
policy  for  better  management  of  the 
environment. 

The  citizens  of  this  Nation  have  the 
right  to  a  policy  and  to  enhancement 
programs  that  would  assure  a  livable 
environment.  Our  proposed  measure 
would  provide  a  major  step  forward  In 
the  fulfillment  of  that  right. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
today  Joined  with  Senator  Muskib,  Sena- 
tor Rahdolph.  and  Senator  Boccs  and 
significantly  37  other  Senators,  in  co- 
sponsoring  the  Environmental  Quality 
Improvement  Act  of  1969.  There  is  no 
question  that  the  quality  of  the  natural 
environment  underlies  the  quality  of 
human  life.  It  must  be  a  paramount  con- 
cern for  us  all. 

Congressional  recognition  of  the  crisis 
facing  our  environment  began  slowly  but 
has  gathered  great  momentmn  over  the 
past  several  years  as  witnessed  by, 
among  others,  the  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  of  1965.  as  amended;  the  Air 
Quality  Act  of  1967:  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  of  1965:  and  the  Highway 
Beautiflcatlon  Act  of  1965.  The  proposal 
offered  today,  complementing  the  Presi- 
dent's recently  established  Cabinet 
Council,  represents  a  mechanism  to  co- 
ordinate the  programs  enacted  to  date 
through  an  integrated  policy,  and  with 
a  coordinating  administrative  structure 
that  would  enable  comprehensive  Fed- 
eral consideration  of  all  aspects  of  en- 
vironmental quality  in  the  utilization  of 
natural  resources. 

Senators  Muskie  and  R.^ndolph  have 
made  excellent  statements  supporting 
the  rationale  of  the  proposed  act  and  I 
will  not  add  to  that  exposition.  However, 
I  would  like  to  stress  what  I  feel  is  a  par- 
ticularly important  aspect  of  the  bill: 
namely,  its  relationship  to  the  Environ- 
mental Quality  Council  established  tw 
the  President  on  May  29,  1969.  Never 
before  in  our  history  has  a  President 
made  such  a  commitment  to  environ- 
mental quality  and  he  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated and  commended  for  his  \ision  and 
wisdom  In  taking  this  action.  Tlie  bill 
introduced  today  recognizes  the  Presi- 


dent's action  by  integrating  It  into  an 
overall  plan  for  consolidating  an  im- 
proving Federal  activity  relating  to  the 
envlroimient. 

The  bill  recognizes  that  the  frame- 
work of  the  Cabinet  CoutKll  represents 
the  best  approach  to  implementing 
throughout  the  Federal  EsUblishment 
the  decisions  of  the  President  and  the 
policies  established  by  him  and  there- 
fore proposes  an  Office  of  Environmental 
Quality  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  to.  among  other  things,  pro- 
vide for  adequate  independent  staffing 
for  the  President's  Council.  This  Office 
Is  designed  to  make  available  to  the  Pres- 
ident the  professional  competence  and 
facilities  necessary  to  allow  substantive 
review  and  analysis  of  all  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  environment.  In  addition  the 
Office  shall  report  on  environmental  is- 
sues to  the  Congress,  the  Council,  and 
the  public. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  will  give  Immediate  at- 
tention to  this  bill  with  hearings  in 
Washington  and  hopefully  in  centrally 
located  urban  centers  of  the  Nation.  I 
Invite  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
this  proposal  and  actively  seek  their  as- 
sistance in  considering  this  and  similar 
measures. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Ex- 
ecutive order  establishing  the  Environ- 
mental Quality  Council  and  the  Presi- 
dent's accompanying  statement  be  In- 
serted at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
ExEcumn:  Okdex  11472.  Mat  29,  1969,  Estab- 

LISHINO       THK        ENVIRONMENTAL        QTTALTTT 
COtTNCn,  AND  THE  CmzENS"  ADVISORT  COM- 

Mrrm  on  ENvnoNmirrAi.  QtjALrrr 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  In  me  as 

President  of  the  United  States,  it  Is  ordered 

as  followa: 

PART   I.   ENVtRONMENTAI,   QUALITT    COUNCII, 

Section  101.  Establishment  of  the  Coun- 
cil, (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  the  En- 
vironmental Quality  CouncU  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  "the  Council."). 

(b)  The  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  preside  over  meetings  of  the  CouncU. 
The  Vice  President  shall  preside  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  President. 

(c)  The  Council  shall  be  composed  of  the 
following  members:  The  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development.  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
and  such  other  heads  of  departments  and 
agencies  and  others  as  the  President  may 
from  time  to  time  direct. 

(d)  Each  member  of  the  Council  may 
designate  an  alternate,  who  shall  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  Council  whenever  the  regu- 
lar member  Is  unable  to  attend  any  meeting 
of  the  Council. 

(e)  When  matters  which  affect  the  in- 
terests of  Federal  agencies  the  heads  of 
which  are  not  members  of  the  Council  are 
to  be  considered  by  the  Council,  the  Presi- 
dent or  his  representative  may  Invite  such 
agency  heads  or  their  alternates  to  partici- 
pate In  tAC  deliberations  of  the  Council. 

(f)  The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  the  Chairman  of  the  CouncU  of 
Economic  Advisers,  and  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary of  the  Council  for  Urban  .Affairs  or  their 
representatives  may  participate  In  the  dellb- 
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eratlons  of  the  Environmental  Quality  Coun- 
cil as  observers. 

(g)  The  Science  Adviser  to  the  President 
shall  be  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Coun- 
cU and  shall  assist  the  President  In  directing 
the  affairs  of  the  Oouncil. 

Sec.  102.  Functions  of  the  Council,  (a) 
Tne  CouncU  shall  advise  and  assist  the  Presi- 
dent with  respect  to  environmental  quality 
matters  and  shall  perform  such  other  related 
duties  as  the  President  may  from  time  to 
time  prescribe.  In  addition  thereto,  the  Coun- 
cil is  directed  to: 

( 1 )  Recommend  measures  to  ensure  that 
Federal  policies  and  programs.  Including 
those  for  development  and  conservation  of 
natural  resources,  take  adequate  account  of 
environmental  effects. 

(2)  Review  the  adequacy  of  exlsUng  sys- 
tems for  monitoring  and  predicting  environ- 
mental changes  so  as  to  achieve  effective 
coverage  and  efficient  use  of  facilities  and 
other  resources. 

(3)  Foster  cooperation  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  private  organizations  In  environ- 
mental programs. 

(4)  Seek  advancement  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge of  changes  in  the  environment  and  en- 
courage the  development  of  technology  to 
prevent  or  minimlae  adverse  effects  that  en- 
danger man's  health  and  well-being. 

(6)  Stimulate  public  and  private  partici- 
pation in  programs  and  activities  to  protect 
against  pollution  of  the  Nation's  air,  water, 
and  land  and  Its  living  resources. 

(6)  Encourage  timely  public  disclosure  by 
all  levels  of  government  and  by  private  par- 
ties of  plans  that  would  affect  the  quality  of 
environment. 

(7)  Assure  assessment  of  new  and  chang- 
ing technologies  for  their  potential  effects  on 
the  environment. 

(8)  Facilitate  coordination  among  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  protecting  and  Improving  the 
environment. 

( b)  The  Council  shall  review  plans  and  ac- 
tions of  Federal  agencies  affecting  outdoor 
recreation  and  natural  beauty.  The  Council 
may  conduct  studies  and  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  on  matters  of  policy  In 
the  fields  of  outdoor  recreation  and  natural 
beauty.  In  carrying  out  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions of  thlk  subsection,  the  Coimcil  shall, 
as  far  as  may  be  practical,  advise  Federal 
agencies  with  respect  to  the  effect  of  their 
respective  plans  and  programs  on  recreation 
and  natural  beauty,  and  may  suggest  to  such 
agencies  ways  to  accomplish  the  piUTXiees  of 
this  order.  For  the  purposes  of  this  order, 
plans  and  programs  may  include,  but  are 
not  limited  to.  those  for  or  affecting:  (1)  de- 
velopment, restoration,  and  preservation  of 
the  beauty  of  the  countryside,  iirban  and 
suburban  areas,  water  resources,  wild  rivers, 
scenic  roads,  parkways  and  highways,  (2) 
the  protection  and  appropriate  management 
of  scenic  or  primitive  areas,  natural  wonders, 
historic  sites,  and  recreation  areas,  (3)  the 
management  of  Federal  land  and  water  re- 
soiu-ces,  including  fish  and  wUdllfe,  to  en- 
hance natural  beauty  and  recreational  op- 
portunities consistent  with  other  essential 
uses,  (4)  cooperation  with  the  States  and 
their  local  subdivisions  and  private  organi- 
zations and  individuals  in  areas  of  mutual 
interest,  (5)  Interstate  arrangements,  in- 
cluding Federal  participation  where  au- 
thorized and  necessary,  and  (6)  leadership 
in  a  nationwide  recreation  and  beautlflca- 
tion  effort. 

(c)  The  Council  shall  assist  the  President 
in  preparing  periodic  reports  to  the  Congress 
on  the  subjects  of  this  order. 

Sec.  103.  Coordination.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  may  make  available  to  the  Coun- 
cil for  coordination  of  outdoor  recreation  the 
■uthorities  and  resources  available  to  him 
under  the  Act  of  May  28,  1963,  77  Stat.  49; 


to  the  extent  permitted  by  law,  he  may  make 
such  authorities  and  resources  available  to 
the  Council  also  for  promoting  such  coordi- 
nation of  other  matters  assigned  to  the 
Council  by  this  order.       , 

Sec.  104.  Assistance  f\yr  the  Council.  In 
compliance  with  provlsloits  of  applicable  law, 
and  as  necessary  to  serve  the  purposes  of  this 
order.  (1)  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology shall  provide  or  arrange  for  neces- 
sary administrative  and  staff  services,  sup- 
port, and  faculties  for  the  CouncU,  and  (2) 
each  department  and  agency  which  has  mem- 
bership on  the  Council  under  Section  101(c) 
hereof  shall  furnish  the  Coimcll  such  in- 
formation and  other  assistance  as  may  be 
available. 

PART     II.      CrnzENS'     ADVISORY     COMMITTEE     ON 

environmental  quality 
Sec.  201.  Establishment  of  the  Committee. 
There  Is  hereby  established  the  Citizens'  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Environmental  Quality 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Committee"). 
The  Committee  shall  be  composed  of  a  chair- 
man and  not  more  than  14  other  members 
appointed  by  the  President.  Appointments 
to  membership  on  the  Committee  shall  be  for 
staggered  terms,  except  that  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  shall  serve  until  his  suc- 
cessor is  appointed. 

Sec.  202.  Functions  of  the  Committee.  The 
Committee  shall  advise  the  President  and 
the  Council  on  matters  assigned  to  the  Coun- 
cil by  the  provisions  of  this  order. 

Sec.  203.  Expenses.  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  receive  no  compensation  from 
the  United  States  by  reason  of  their  services 
under  this  order  but  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive travel  and  expenses,  including  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  law 
(6  U.S.C.  6701-5708)  for  persons  in  the  Gov- 
ernment service  employed  intermittently. 

Sec.  204.  Continuity.  Persons  who  on  the 
date  of  this  order  are  members  of  the  Citi- 
zens' Advisory  Committee  on  Recreation  and 
Natural  Beauty  established  by  Executive 
Order  No.  11278  of  May  4.  1966,  as  amended, 
shall,  until  the  expirations  of  their  respective 
terms  and  without  further  action  by  the 
President,  be  members  of  the  Committee  es- 
tablished by  the  provisions  of  this  Part  in 
lieu  of  an  equal  number  of  the  members  pro- 
vided for  in  section  201  of  this  order. 

PART    in.    GENERAL    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  301.  Construction.  Nothing  in  this  or- 
der shall  be  construed  as  subjecting  any  de- 
partment, establishment,  or  other  Instru- 
mentality of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  or  the  head  thereof,  or  any 
function  vested  by  law  in  or  assigned  pursu- 
ant to  law  to  any  such  agency  or  head,  to 
the  authority  of  any  other  such  agency  or 
head  or  as  abrogating,  modifying,  or  re- 
stricting any  such  function  in  any  manner. 

Sec  302.  Prior  l>odies  and  orders.  The  Pres- 
ident's Council  on  Recreation  and  Natural 
Beauty  and  the  Citizens'  Advisory  Committee 
on  Recreation  and  Natural  Beauty  are  hereby 
terminated  and  the  following  are  revoked: 

(1)  Executive  Order  No.  11278  of  May  4, 
1966. 

(2)  ExecuUve  Order  No.  11359A  of  June  29, 
1967. 

(3)  Executive  Order  No.  11402  of  March  29, 
1968. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  May  29,  1969. 

Environmental  Qualfty  Council  and  Cm- 
zENs'  Advisory  Committee  on  Environ- 
mental Quality 

(Statement  by  the  President  Upon  Creating 
the  Council  and  the  Committee,  May  29, 
1969) 

"The  conservation  of  our  natural  resources 
and  their  proper  use  constitute  the  funda- 
mental problem  which  underlies  almost 
every   other   problem   of   our   national   life," 
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Theodore  Roosevelt  said  in  1907.  When  men 
talked  about  conservation  in  his  time  they 
usually  singled  out  the  wild  lands,  plant  and 
animal  life,  and  valuable  minerals,  for  in 
these  areas  they  saw  the  threat  of  scarcity. 
Resources  such  as  the  air  or  the  water  or 
the  countryside  Itself  were  of  less  concern, 
for  the  supply  and  the  quality  of  such  things 
seemed  Invulnerable. 

I   am   sure   that   Roosevelt   and   his  asso- 
ciates of  sixty  and  more  years  ago  would  be 
most   surprised    If   they   knew   that    In    our 
tllne    technological    development    threatens 
the  availability  of  good  air  and  good  water, 
of  open  space  and  even  quiet  neighborhoods. 
Yet  that  is  exactly  what  is  happening.  Each 
day  we  receive  new  evidence  of  the  declin- 
ing  quality   of   the   American   environment. 
Because  the  quality  of  American  environ- 
ment is  threatened  as  it  has  not  been  threat- 
ened before  in  our  history,  I  am  creating  to- 
day, by  Executive  order,  the  Environmental 
Quality  Council.   This   new   body   will   be   a 
Cabinet-level  advisory  group  which  will  pro- 
vide the  focal  point  for  this  administration's 
efforts  to  protect  all  of  our  natural  resources. 
The   Council,    the   structure   of   which    in 
some  respects  parallels  that  of  the  National 
Security    Council    and    the    Urban    Affairs 
Council,   will   have   as   its   Executive   Secre- 
tary the  Science  Advisor  to  the  President.  Dr. 
Lee   A.   DuBridge.   My  Executive   order   also 
creates     a     IS-member     Citizens'     Advisory 
Committee  on  Environmental  Quality,  which 
will  be  chaired  by  Laurance  S.  Rockefeller. 
I  i.-n  asking  the  new  Council,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Citizens'  Advisory  Commit-  . 
tee,  to  examine  the  full  range  of  variables 
which  affect  environmental  quality.  I  expect 
the  group  to  review  existing  policies  and  pro- 
grams   and    to    suggest    ways    of    Improving 
them.  Its  meml)ers  must  project  the  impact 
of  new  technologies  and  encourage  scientific 
developments  which  will  help  us  protect  our 
resources. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Environmental 
Quality  Council  will  foster  greater  coopera- 
tion in  this  problem  area  between  our  Gov- 
ernment and  the  governments  of  other  na- 
tions, between  the  various  levels  of  Ameri- 
can government,  and  between  governmental 
and  relevant  nongovernmental  organizations. 
Finally,  I  would  suggest  that  this  new  body 
must  anticipate  new  problems  even  as  It 
focuses  on  present  ones.  It  Is  not  enough  that 
it  provide  answers  to  the  questions  we  are 
asking  today.  It  must  also  pose  the  new 
questions  which  will  face  us  tomorrow. 

The  deterioration  of  the  environment  is  In 
large  measure  the  result  of  our  Inability  to 
keep  pace  with  progress.  We  have  become 
victims  of  our  own  technological  genius.  But 
I  am  confident  that  the  same  energy  and 
skill  which  gave  rise  to  these  problems  can 
also  be  marshaled  for  the  purpKise  of  con- 
quering them.  Together  we  have  damaged 
the  environment  and  together  we  can  Im- 
prove it. 

As  I  said  during  last  fall's  campaign:  "We 
need  a  high  standard  of  living,  but  we  also 
need  a  high  quality  of  life.  ...  We  need  a 
strategy  of  quality  for  the  seventies  to  match 
the  strategy  of  quantity  of  the  past"  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  the  creation  bt  the  En- 
vironmental Quality  Council,  for  I  believe 
it  will  provide  us  with  that  strategy  and 
will  give  us  the  means  for  Implementing  it 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
great  hope  for  our  Nation's  future  that 
I  join  with  the  Senator  from  Maine  in 
cosponsoring  this  bill,  the  Environ- 
mental Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1969. 
This  proposed  legislation  offers  new  ap- 
proaches and  support  to  Government  ac- 
tion on  environmental  pollution,  and 
fuither  clarifies  our  national  commit- 
ment to  this  great  task.  I  recommend  it 
for  the  consideration  of  my  colleagues. 
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The  bill,  I  believe,  would  go  far  to  as- 
sist the  Nixon  administration  in  its  de- 
sire to  tackle  these  problems  now.  The 
creation  in  the  White  House  of  an  Office 
of  Environmental  Quality,  with  a  staff  of 
experts  to  meet  the  many  problems  of 
pollution,  will  complement  and  support 
the  President's  new  Environmental 
Quality  Council.  With  a  basis  of  that 
commendable  decision  by  the  President, 
this  bill,  and  the  environmental  policy 
already  enimciated  in  legislation  such  as 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 
the  Clean  Air  Act.  and  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act.  our  Nation  is  ready  to  mas- 
ter our  pollution  problems. 

This  bill  also  directs  any  Federal  unit 
Involved  in  public  works  projects  or  re- 
search relating  to  man  and  his  environ- 
ment to  place  new  emphasis  on  activities 
to  Improve  our  national  imderstanding 
of  envirormiental  problems  and  needs. 

There  are,  I  believe,  some  very  relevant 
phrases  in  this  bill,  phrases  that  will  en- 
'graWtnto  the  public  code  the  need  for 
'Govftftlment  to  act  "in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  enhancement  of  envi- 
ronmental quality." 

The  distinguished  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  Russell  E.  Train,  recently 
gave  an  address  at  the  national  conven- 
tion of  the  Audubon  Society  that  I  be- 
lieve offers  eloquent  testimony  for  this 
proposed  legislation.  Further,  the  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  Evening  Journal,  on  May 
31,  carried  an  editorial  bearing  on  the 
President's  new  Environmental  Quality 
Council. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress and  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Rxcoao  following  my  remarks.  I  encour- 
age my  colleagues  to  read  the  address 
and  the  editorisd  and  to  give  your  whole- 
hearted support  to  the  legislation  we 
have  placed  before  you. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  RxcoKD,  as  follows : 
Nationai.  Psomlxms  axd  Policizs  or  EimaoN- 

ttKttTAL     IdjkttAaKMItTT 

Standing  before  you  ber«.  near  the  heart 
of  our  country  and  even  cloaer  to  the  Jxinc- 
ture  of  the  continent's  two  mightiest  river 
systems,  I  am  reminded  of  a  fable  written 
some  years  ago  by  a  Mlssourlan  who  now 
works  In  the  Depeirtment  of  the  Interior: 

A  man  somehow  got  lost  In  the  Missouri 
Ozarks.  He  knew  enough  of  woods  lore  to 
realize  that  if  he  could  find  a  small  creek 
and  follow  It,  It  would  lead  him  downhill  to 
larger  streams  and  eventually  to  civiliza- 
tion. Finding  a  creek,  he  set  forth.  As  dark- 
ness fell  he  had  reached  a  wider  stream.  The 
water  was  clear  and  sweet  to  drink.  He  was 
lucky  enough  to  have  a  few  matches  In  his 
pocket,  and  he  gathered  enough  dead  wood  to 
buUd  a  fire. 

The  stars  seemed  so  close  he  felt  he  could 
almost  touch  them.  Up  on  a  nearby  ridge  a 
fox  barked,  and  from  another  ridge  opposite 
he  heard  the  boot  of  an  owl.  Later  he  dozed, 
but  was  startled  Into  momentary  wakefulness 
by  a  sudden  rustling,  but  quickly  saw  that 
It  was  only  a  deer,  slipping  down  to  the 
water's  edge  to  drink. 

The  man  fell  asleep  to  the  rhythmic 
sounds  of  night  In  the  wilds.  He  awoke  to 
hnd  the  morning  sun  on  his  brow,  dew  on 
the  ground  and  mist  rising  off  the  stream. 
Stretching  his  legs,  he  acknowledged  the 
chatter  of  a  squirrel  In  a  nearby  oak.  and 
resumed  his  Journey. 


The  stream  widened,  and  in  Its  occasional 
pools  he  could  see  Ash  swimming.  Occadon- 
ally  a  bass  leaped  from  the  water.  Soon  the 
stream  led  to  a  small  river,  which  led  to  a 
large  one.  Within  a  short  time  he  began 
seeing  evidence  of  human  habitation.  And 
at  last  he  stumbled  across  a  flood  plain  to- 
ward  the  edge   of   a   great  river. 

He  tripped  a  few  times  over  rusting  cans 
and  other  debris,  and  several  times  had  to 
detour  around  great  piles  of  discarded  auto 
and  truck  tires.  At  the  river's  bank  he  dis- 
cerned gaseous  bubbles  rising  through  the 
mucky  water,  and  a  great  oil  slick  moving 
along  in  midstream.  Foul  trash  floated  on 
the  surface. 

The  traveler  fell  to  his  knees,  raised  his 
eyes  and  fervently  exclaimed: 

"God  be  praised— I'm  back  to  civilization." 
The  United  States  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, like  the  Audubon  Society,  is  dedicated 
to  the  proposition  that  this  fable  may  some 
day  be  deprived  of  its  ironic  point.  However, 
whether  man  can  survive.  In  a  world  toorth 
living  in.  la  an  issue  that  remains  in  doubt. 
The  ultimate  answer  will  depend  on  man's 
actions  and  on  the  Institutions  he  creates  to 
anticipate.  Judge  and  control  the  potentially 
adverse  effects  of  thoee  actions  as  well  as  tx> 
give  positive  direction  for  human  iietterment 
to  the  forces  which  are  now  at  his  command. 
The  future  is  open.  Whether  we  take  the 
road  to  deterioration  and  destruction  or  turn 
toward  a  future  environment  that  not  only 
sustains  but  enrlcfaas  human  life,  the  choice 
la  ours. 

To  proclaim  that  such  a  choice  exists  U 
itself  something  of  an  act  of  faith,  one  which 
I  am  afraid  may  t>e  increasingly  dUBcult  to 
accept.  The  time  in  which  we  live  is  one 
when  the  forces  around  us^be  they  social, 
economic,  or  technological — seem  all  too  fre> 
quently  to  be  beyond  our  control.  Indeed,  for 
many  Individuals,  it  is  probably  a  major 
source  of  current  frustration  that  they  have 
so  little  ability  to  shape  and  direct  the  events 
around  them. 

Particularly  Is  this  true  with  respect  to  the 
environment. 

The  roll-call  of  environmental  problems  Is 
as  familiar  as  it  is  discouraging  and  I  will 
not  impose  a  lengthy  recital  upon  you. 

Our  greatest  concern  and  the  one  from 
which  many  of  our  most  pressing  problems 
spring  Is  the  growth  of  humaji  numbers. 
Our  world  population  is  estimated  to  double 
from  the  ciirrent  3.5  billion  to  7  billion  over 
the  next  30  to  40  years.  The  optimists  say 
that  we  will  be  able  to  feed  these  hordes, 
citing  the  new  miracle  grains,  protein  from 
the  seas,  and  other  sources  of  food.  I  am 
not  so  sure.  The  plain  fact  is  that  we  are 
not  feeding  adequately  the  people  we  now 
have. 

The  adverse  Impacts  of  our  technology 
multiply  at  an  accelerating  rate  Indeed,  the 
very  extent  and  rapidity  of  change  appear 
to  be  a  major  characteristic  of  our  time. 
Such  change  makes  it  increasingly  dUBcult 
for  man  and  his  institutions  to  adapt  suc- 
cessfully to  the  new  environments  which  are 
created  at  every  hand. 

We  continue  to  pump  toxic  substances 
into  the  living  environment,  so  that  you 
and  I  carry  measurable  amounts  of  DDT  and 
other  similar  goodies  in  our  bodies.  Only  a 
few  weeks  ago  we  read  that  28,000  pounds 
of  Lake  Michigan  Coho  salmon  were  confis- 
cated because  of  the  high  level  of  DDT  and 
Dleldrin  in  their  fleah.  Recently,  the  Public 
Health  Service  warned  of  evidence  that  sugar 
substitutes  In  soft  drinks  are  causing  physi- 
cal defects,  including  genetic  damage.  Man 
may  be  destroying  himself,  but  he  Is  deter- 
mined not  to  become  overweight  In  the 
process. 

Pollution  of  air  and  water,  despite  some 
local  Improvement,  Is  becoming  world-wide 
In  scope.  In  the  developing  countries.  Indus- 


trial and  agricultural  development,  the  lat- 
ter characterized  by  massive  applications  of 
fertilisers  and  pesticides,  is  proceeding  al- 
most everywhere  without  regard  to  pollution 
control. 

In  this  country,  the  use  of  chemical  fer- 
tilizers is  damaging  the  natural,  organic  fer- 
tility of  our  soil. 

The  solid  wastes  of  our  technological  civ- 
ilization mount  on  every  hand.  Dr.  John 
Hanlon,  new  president  of  the  American  Pub- 
lic Health  Association,  describes  us  as 
"standing  knee-deep  In  refuse,  shooting 
rockets  to  the  moon." 

The  combustion  of  fossil-fuels  and  the 
elimination  of  vegetation  combine  to  produce 
changes  In  the  oxygen-carbon  dioxide  bal- 
ance of  our  atmosphere — with  what  results 
for  our  global  climate.  Indeed  for  life  Itself, 
we  are  largely  ignorant. 

In  our  cities  we  see  the  adverse  effects  of 
environment  at  their  starkest.  Who  Is  to 
doubt  that  the  tensions,  the  frustrations. 
and  the  violence  which  have  become  part  of 
the  urban  scene  have  their  roots  In  some 
degree  at  least  In  the  environment  In  which 
our  city  people  Uve?  Man  Is  the  biological 
product  of  an  evolutionary  process  which  has 
stretched  over  millions  of  years,  and  natural 
environments  have  been  the  primary  deter- 
minant In  shaping  hU  character  and  being. 
As  Rene  Duboe  has  said,  "man  evolved  as  an 
animal,  even  while  he  was  dreaming  of  God 
and  the  stars."  The  people  of  our  cities  are 
alienated  from  the  natural  world  for  which 
they  are  primarily  adapted  and  live  Instead 
in  a  man-made  environment  from  which 
there  Is  no  escape — an  environment  of  con- 
stant stress,  of  crowds,  noise,  litter,  and 
concrete. 

From  the  perspective  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  one  Is  constantly  reminded 
of  the  results  of  environmental  mismanage- 
ment, as  well  as  the  opportunities  for  bet- 
ter management.  The  Department  Is  some- 
times described  as  the  world's  greatest  con- 
glomerate and.  Indeed,  our  programs  cut 
across  a  very  wide  range  of  public  concerns. 
I  would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  tell 
you  something  about  this  extraordinary  or- 
ganization. 

We  manage  the  national  parks,  historic 
monuments,  national  recreation  areas,  lake- 
shores  and  seashores.  We  administer  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  and  we 
coordinate  our  government's  outdoor  recrea- 
tion programs.  We  manage  wildlife  refuges 
and  conduct  programs  of  wildlife  research, 
Including  the  endangered  species  program. 
Our  Bureau  of  Coounerclal  Fisheries  Is  ac- 
tive in  marine  exploration,  marine  biologi- 
cal research,  and  fish  marketing  studies.  In- 
deed, the  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
the  largest  oceanographlc  program  of  any 
civilian  agency  of  Oovemment.  We  are  ma- 
jor participants  In  the  Sealab  project  off 
the  West  Coast  and  Operation  Tektlte  In  the 
Virgin  Islands — the  so-called  "man-ln-the- 
sea"  program.  Operation  Tektlte  recently  put 
fottr  men  on  the  ocean  floor  for  sixty  days. 
All  fotir  participants  were  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior — a  fact  which  evidences 
our  Involvement  In  ocean  programs.  The 
wise  management  and  utilization  of  marine 
resources  will  play  a  vital  role  In  determin- 
ing human  survival — and  the  quality  of  life. 
We  believe  that  the  resources  of  the  sea 
and  the  resources  of  the  land  should  be  man- 
aged as  interrelated  parts  of  the  total  envi- 
ronment. Thus,  one  of  our  most  critical  re- 
source problems  Is  the  protection  of  our  estu- 
aries, the  Interface  of  land  and  sea.  It  is  an 
area  of  inestimable  value  for  the  production 
of  marine  life,  as  habitat  for  wildlife,  for  the 
control  of  pollution,  and  as  a  recreation  fa- 
cility, particularly  for  tirban  populations.  Yet 
through  lack  of  management,  we  have  per- 
mitted this  Invaluable  reeoiirce  to  be  dredged, 
filled,  bulkheaded,  polluted  and  otherwise  de- 
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stroyed  or  Unpaired.  The  DepMtment  la 
carrying  out  a  largw-scale  survey  of  the  na- 
tion's rwnalning  eatuarles,  and  we  are  hope- 
ful that  major  leglslaUon  leading  to  better 
management  of  the  total  coastal  zone  will  re- 
siUt. 

In  our  concern  for  maintaining  the  natural 
functions  of  our  estuarlne  systems,  the  De- 
partment must  work  closely  with  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  which  has  prUnaiy  responsibil- 
ity for  conducting  or  licensing  public  works 
in  our  navigable  waters.  This  relationship  Is 
a  good  example  of  the  need  to  provide  within 
government  at  all  levels  effective  mechanisms 
to  ensure  that  single-Interest  agencies  pur- 
sue environmefital  programs  In  ways  which 
are  consistent  with  our  concern  for  the  qual- 
ity of  the  total  environment. 

Water  pollution  control  is,  of  course,  a  ma- 
jor program  of  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  one  to  which  Secretary  Hickel  re- 
cently assigned  highest  priority.  We  must 
clean  up  the  nation's  water.  Our  people  de- 
mand this.  Moreover,  I  am  confident  that  we 
cannot  sustain  our  economic  growth  In  an 
unhealthy,  polluted  environment.  I  do  not 
believe  that  Industry  will  want  to  locate  or 
that  people  wiu  want  to  work  and  live  in  the 
absence  of  clean  water.  Unfortunately,  there 
Is  Uttle  evidence  that  we  are  making  any 
slgixlflcant  progress  In  controlling  water  pol- 
lution. Indeed,  we  may  even  be  falling  be- 
hind. Leas  than  a  month  ago.  an  enforce- 
ment  conference   on    the    Potomac   River 

sometimes  called  the  "Nation's  River" — con- 
cluded that  the  Potomac  is  in  worse  shape 
now  than  It  was  ten  years  ago.  We  have 
failed — and  are  continuing  to  fail — to  make 
the  Investments  necessary  for  water  pollu- 
tion abatement. 

Not  only  do  the  varied — and  sometimes 
conflicting — programs  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  Illustrate  the  complex  Interrela- 
tionships of  the  environment  but  they  also 
serve  to  emphasize  that  resource  develop- 
ment and  utilization  must  go  hand  In  hand 
with  environmental  protection. 

We  have  had  a  spectacular  lesson  In  this 
regard  In  the  Saata  Barbara  oil  spill.  There 
Is  little  doubt  that  In  our  off-shore  oil  de- 
velopment we  have  permitted  Immediate 
monetary  gains  to  overshadow  potential  en- 
vironmental ooeta — C08U  meastired  In  terms 
of  polluted  beaches,  destroyed  wildlife,  and 
damage  to  marine  ecosystems.  Moreover,  the 
technological  explosion  of  our  times  doubt- 
less can  mean  a  constant  succession  of  Santa 
Barbaras  not  only  on  the  continental  shelf 
but  throughout  the  environment.  These  will 
not  be  isolated  cases  to  be  lamented  but 
otherwise  forgotten.  I  predict  that  environ- 
mental accidents  will  multiply  at  a  geometric 
rate  as  man's  power  to  modify  the  environ- 
ment Increases  without  parallel  improve- 
ment In  his  organization  for  enviroimiental 
management.  Moreover,  It  Is  not  only  the 
spectacular  accident  that  must  concern  us 
but  also  the  less  dramatic  actions  which 
gradually  but  just  as  surely  erode  the  envi- 
ronment— the  filling  of  an  estuary,  the  pav- 
ing of  an  aquifer,  the  destruction  of  a 
speclea. 

In  order  to  reverse  this  course,  some  basic 
changes  must  be  made — changes  In  our  atti- 
tudes, changes  In  our  approach  to  planning, 
and  changes  in  governmental  organization. 
Let  \u  look  at  each  of  these  briefly. 

Our  beUef  in  the  Individual's  relative  free- 
dom to  exploit  and  otherwise  modify  his  en- 
vironment for  his  own  beneflt  evolved  in  a 
simpler,  less  crowded  age  when  man's  tech- 
nological power  was  far  lees  and  when  the  en- 
vironment was  capable  of  absorbing  and 
cleansing  Itself  of  most  adverse  Impacts.  This 
state  of  affairs  simply  no  longer  exists.  We 
must  take  a  far  stricter  view  now  and  In  the 
future  of  the  duties  of  the  Individual,  in- 
cluding busineaaea,  toward  the  environment. 
The  tlm«  baa  come  to  treat  crimes  against 
the    environment    on    a    par    with    Crimea 
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against  society.  Crimes  against  the  environ- 
ment strike  at  the  very  future  of  man. 

A  recent  cartoon  in  a  leading  Midwestern 
newspaper,  the  MUwaukee  Journal,  showed 
two  grim-faced  industrialists  standing  amid 
polluted  rivers,  litter,  poisoned  plant  life  and 
amog.  Their  factories,  In  the  background, 
poured  smoke  into  the  air  and  eflluents  into 
the  streams.  One  of  these  gentlemen  was  say- 
ing to  the  other,  "It's  time  the  Government 
cracked  down  on  these  young  college  whlp- 
persnappers  who  have  no  regard  for  private 
property." 

Fortunately,  a  large  and  growing  number 
of  highly  responsible  Individuals  and  busi- 
nesses take  the  longer  view.  But  It  Is  un- 
realistic to  expect  them,  in  the  aggregate,  to 
police  themselves.  The  individual  automo- 
bile owner  whose  vehicle  contributes  only 
minutely  to  the  pollution  of  the  air  will  sel- 
dom volunteer  the  Investment  necessary  to 
control  his  own  exhaust.  In  the  case  of  in- 
dustry, competitive  conditions  frequently 
make  It  ImpracUcal  for  the  Individual  com- 
pany to  maintain  higher  standards  than  its 
competitors  unless  It  possesses  a  high  degree 
of  market  dominance.  Thus,  we  must  be 
willing  to  establish  strict  standards  of  con- 
duct and  performance  and  then  rigorously 
enforce  those  standards. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Hickel  recently 
took  an  imptHtant  step  In  this  regard  when 
he  acted  to  impose  absolute  liability  with- 
out limitation  for  the  cost  of  clean-up  upon 
thoee  responsible  for  oil  spills  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf.  I  beUeve  that  this  action 
constitutes  an  Important  landmark  In  the 
development  of  new  concepts  of  responsl- 
biUty  for  environmental  protection. 

Secondly,  we  mtist  develop  a  far  more  po«l- 
tive  approach  to  the  need  for  long-range 
planning.  Most  of  our  envlroiunental  pro- 
grams today  represent  limited — and  usually 
belated — resiK)nse8  to  problems.  We  can  no 
longer  afford  the  luxury  of  such  an  approach. 
During  last  autumn's  campaign,  then-candi- 
date Nixon  declared:  "The  battle  for  the 
quaUty  of  the  American  environment  Is  a 
battle  agaliut  neglect,  mismanagement,  poor 
planning  and  a  piecemeal  approach  to  prob- 
lems of  natural  resources." 

We  must  change  this.  We  must  develop 
long-range  environmental  policies  for  the 
future.  We  shotild  seek  to  determine  opti- 
mum relationships  between  people  and  their 
physical  environment,  including  Its  quality. 
Its  ecological  health,  the  supply  of  water 
and  other  natural  resources,  the  supply  and 
dlstributl(»i  of  open  space.  We  should  deter- 
mine long-range  needs  for  energy  and  open 
space  and  natural  resources  generally  and 
then  develop  policies  designed  to  meet  those 
needs.  How  large  a  population  do  we  really 
want?  How  should  it  be  distributed?  At  the 
present  time,  we  simply  make  projections  of 
future  growth  and  then  scramble  frantically 
to  provide  the  water,  the  sewers,  and  the 
highways  to  accommodate  that  growth — 
successfully  insuring  that  the  growth  does 
in  fact  occur  whether  desirable  or  not. 

The  fate  of  the  Everglades  National  Park 
is  a  case  In  point.  It  Is  totally  dependent  upon 
an  assured  water  supply.  Continued  develop- 
ment of  southern  Florida  creates  competition 
for  available  water.  If  water  Is  guaranteed 
presently  projected  urban.  Industrial  and 
agricultural  growth.  It  Is  plain  that  there  will 
be  insufficient  water  for  the  park  In  the 
future.  Thus,  some  hard  decisions  must  be 
made.  Personally,  I  believe  that  the  Interest 
of  the  nation  as  a  whole  In  the  continued 
well-being  of  the  Everglades  National  Park  Is 
such  that  It  should  Insist  that  development 
plans  not  jeopardize  that  objective.  Moreover, 
present  plans  for  an  International  jet  airporl? 
with  connecting  highways  to  be  located  just 
north  of  the  Park  could  also  have  a  disastrous 
impact  through  pollution  and  Interference 
with  water  flow.  Such  projects  should  be  the 
subject  of  careful  planning  in  order  to  mini- 


mise or  avoid  environmental  damage.  Where 
environmental  costs  are  too  high,  develop- 
ment projects  should  be  modified,  relocated, 
or  even  abandoned. 

Following  Secretary  Hlckel's  visit  to  the 
Everglades,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
launched  a  cooperative  program  to  measure 
ecological  changes  In  the  area.  About  twenty 
ecological  monitoring  stations  have  been  set 
up  to  give  us  base  lines — bench  marks — for 
future  measurement.  We  expect  to  measure 
water  quality,  both  chemical  and  bacteriolog- 
ical; look  for  pesticide  and  fertilizer  residues: 
examine  animal  tissues  for  residual  deposits 
of  contaminating  substances;  study  soils  and 
vegetation.  The  agencies  Involved  include  the 
Geological  Survey,  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Administration,  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  the  Bureau 
of  Conunercial  Fisheries,  the  National  Park 
Service,  and  lawyers  from  the  Solicitor's  Of- 
fice. While  such  monitoring  Is  no  substitute 
for  action.  It  will  help  provide  Invaluable 
data  upon  which  long-range  plans  can  be 
based. 

Of  course  we  will  delude  ourselves  if  we 
look  solely  to  national  planning  for  the  solu- 
tion to  our  environmental  problems.  This 
nation  is  too  big  and  too  diverse  to  permit 
such  an  approach.  Stete,  regional,  and  local 
planning  are  of  the  utmost  Importance.  It 
Is  often  at  the  local  level,  the  county  or 
the  town,  that  critical  decisions  are  made — 
decisions  concerning  open  space,  land  fills, 
pollution  control,  and  zoning  variances  of 
all  sorts.  It  Is  the  sum  total  of  these  local 
decisions  which  Is  reshaping  the  American 
landscape  and  shoreline. 

Unfortunately,  many  local  g^>vernments  do 
a  poor  job  in  this  respect.  They  either  have 
no  planning  or  zoning  mechanism  at  all, 
or  they  give  way  too  easily  to  the  pressure 
for  variances.  As  Is  true  in  the  case  of  in- 
dividuals and  businesses,  the  leadership  of 
local  governments  often  permits  short-term 
(and  frequently  lUtisory)  development  gains 
to  outweigh  the  goal  of  long-range  quality 
The  pressure  of  competition  with  other  local 
governments  further  distorts  the  decision- 
making process. 

The  solution  to  this  problem  does  not  lie 
in  some  Utopian  plan  master-minded  from 
'Washington.  On  the  contrary,  we  must  de- 
velop more  effective  planning  and  land  use 
controls  at  the  local  level.  To  this  end.  It 
may  be  that  a  system  of  national  incentives 
would  be  in  order.  Above  all,  we  need  a  rec- 
ognition that  sound  land  use  Is  a  matter  of 
national  concern. 

The  objective  of  sound  environmental 
planning  presupposes  that  planning  not  be 
whimsical  or  capricious  but,  on  the  contrary, 
bo  based  upon  a  firm  foundation  of  knowl- 
edge. Thus,  It  Is  essential  that  we  increase 
substantially  our  Investment  in  environ- 
mental research.  We  need  to  know  far  more 
than  we  presently  do  about  human  behavior, 
about  human  response  to  environmental 
factors,  and  about  what  constitutes  an 
optimum  environment  for  human  life. 

We  need  to  develop  far  more  effective 
guidelines  for  development,  guidelines  which 
win  serve  to  protect  and  enhance  environ- 
mental quality.  It  Is  a  shocking  fact  that,  due 
to  an  almost  nonexistent  budget  for  geo- 
phjrslcal  and  geological  survey  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  has  been  almost  totally  dependent 
upon  data  furnished  by  private  oil  com- 
panies in  the  development  and  execution 
of  Its  off-shore  leasing  program.  How  many 
more  Santa  Barbaras  must  there  be  before 
we  accept  the  fact  that  we  can  no  longer 
afford  such  environmental  Ignorance? 

This  month  the  Interior  Department  has 
undertaken  an  action  program  designed  to 
insure  that  oU  development  on  the  Arctic 
North  Slope  gives  all  practical  attention  to 
the  protection  of  the  environment.  TTie  pe- 
troleiun  Industry  haa  predicted  that  the  huge 
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new  oil  diacoverlM  at  Prudbo«  Bay  In  north- 
•minoat  Alaska  ar«  only  a  forerunner  o(  what 
will  oome  from  that  region.  Induatry  source* 
pre<Uct  ttaat  reaervea  totaling  100  to  300  bil- 
lion barrel*  of  oil  will  be  found  in  Alaakm 
and  the  Canadian  Arctic.  In  compartoon. 
only  118  bUUon  (barrels  of  oU  have  been  dis- 
covered In  theitotlre  North  American  Con- 
tinent during  tile  last  century  Of  cotirse  this 
situation  poee»  a  tremendous  challenge,  in 
part  because  of  the  fragility  of  the  Arctic 
environment.  Track  vehlclea  leave  scars  that 
persist  for  years;  badly  planned  pipelines 
could  disrupt  migrations  of  the  caribou  and 
other  animal  herds;  uncontrolled  taking  of 
gravel  from  stream  beds  for  construction 
can  destroy  salmon  and  char  spawning  beds; 
•olid  wastes  pose  tremendous  management 
problems. 

In  reaponae  to  this  challenge.  Secretary 
Hlckel  baa  announced  the  appointment  of  a 
special  Interior  Department  Task  Force  to 
recommend  guidelines  for  development  on 
Alaska's  Arctic  Slope.  I  am  chairman  of 
the  group.  We  will  work  closely  with  the 
State  government  and  other  Federal  agencies. 
We  will  seek  the  involvement  of  private 
groups.  Including  conservation  organizations. 
As  Secretary  Hlckel  noted,  transportation 
faclllfles  may  be  the  biggest  problem;  they 
bust  b^'planned  with  care.  We  must  Initiate 
some  major  research  efforts,  very  soon,  to 
protect  a  unique  and  majestic  resoxirce  base 
from  Irrevocable,  long-range  damage.  At  the 
same  time,  there  Is  an  urgent  need  for  Imme- 
diate stepa  to  be  taken  now. 

I  have  suggested  that  the  third  major 
change  lies  in  improved  government  organi- 
sation.  This  need   has  several   facets. 

To  Implement  our  environmental  goals 
and  actions  will  require  a  massive  Infusion 
of  resources — of  funds,  of  new  organizational 
and  institutional  arrangements,  of  needed 
laws,  authority  and  responsibility,  of  man- 
power, training,  and  facilities — at  each  level 
of  government — Federal.  State  and  local. 
These  needed  actions.  Institutions,  and  re- 
sources must  be  coordinated  and  integrated 
Into  an  overall,  meaningful  program  for  en- 
vironmental protection  and  management. 

First  and  foremost,  I  put  the  need  for 
funding.  If  we  are  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment and  provide  the  resources  necessary  to 
Insure  our  standard  of  living,  we  must  pro- 
vide sharply  increased  funding  for  environ- 
mental management.  Our  natural  resources 
are  the  capital  assets  of  our  people.  Invest- 
ment In  resource  management  Is  an  Invest- 
ment In  the  future  of  our  country. 

In  the  field  of  water  pollution  abatement, 
we  are  failing  steadily  behind.  In  large  part 
because  of  funding  limitations.  The  cost, 
measured  now  in  the  billions,  of  cleaning  up 
Lake  Erie — assuming  that  It  can  stUl  be 
done — is  an  example  of  the  price  we  pay  for 
permitting  environmental  deterioration  to 
continue  unabated. 

Moreover,  lack  of  fimding  does  not  result 
simply  in  deferment  of  programs.  It  fre- 
quently means  the  permanent  loss  of  oppor- 
tunities. A  prime  example  Is  open  space  ac- 
quisition. If  we  do  not  act  now  to  set  aside 
open  spaces  for  the  future,  particularly  in 
and  around  our  rapidly  growing  urban  cen- 
ters, many  of  the  best  opportunlUes  will  be 
gone  forever. 

Of  course,  the  need  which  I  describe  for  a 
substantial  Increase  in  Federal  spending  for 
natural  resource  programs  must  be  seen  In 
the  context  of  a  tight  budget  situation,  in 
which  strong  inflationary  pressures  combine 
with  our  continuing  military  requirements  In 
Viet  Nam  However,  let  us  at  least  hope  that 
in  the  fairly  near  future  our  circumstances 
wlU  permit  a  reordering  of  national  priorities. 
The  protection,  wise  management,  and  Im- 
provement of  our  priceless  natural  heritage 
must  receive  higher  priority  if  we  are  to 
prosper  as  well  as  survive,  and  If  future  gen- 
erations are  to  Uve  in  surroundings  worth 


llTing  in.  Our  go*I  must  be  an  environment 
that  not  only  sustalna  but  also  enriches  hu- 
man life. 

The  indicators  of  economic  productivity 
and  of  the  material  goods  available  to  the 
average  citizen  are  no  longer  adequate  meas- 
ures of  national  or  Individual  health  and 
well-being — If  they  ever  were. 

Based  on  indicators  of  economic  produc- 
tivity, gross  national  product  and  per  capita 
income,  this  Nation  Is  moving  ahead. 

Yet.  baaed  on  the  average  Individual's  free- 
dom from  noise,  polluted  air.  access  to  un- 
spoiled nature,  and  ability  to  escape  the  en- 
vironmental degradation  which  surrounds  us. 
we  are  falling  behind 

While  I  have  been  talking  of  the  environ- 
ment as  if  it  were  strictly  a  national  problem, 
of  oourse  it  is  not.  The  need  for  improved 
environmental  management  is  world-wide.  As 
radioactive  wastes,  pesticides,  and  the  prod* 
ucts  of  fossU-fuel  combustion  are  distributed 
over  the  earth,  we  are  beginning  to  under- 
stand that  we  live  in  one  biosphere — a  thin 
film  of  air,  water,  and  soil  on  a  small  planet. 
The  processes  that  affect  the  healthy  func- 
tioning of  the  environment  recognize  no  po- 
litical boundaries  There  Is  a  critical  need  for 
closer  international  cooperation  in  dealing 
with  these  matters  The  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  Problems  of  the  Human  Environ- 
ment scheduled  for  1973  Is  Indicative  of  the 
growing  world-wide  interest  and  concern. 

The  national  park  concept  first  found  its 
expression  in  the  United  States  with  the 
establishment  of  Yellowstone  in  1873.  Since 
then  some  1300  parks  and  equivalent  reserves 
have  been  established  around  the  world. 
We  should  provide  technical  assistance  when- 
ever possible  to  encourage  the  establishment 
of  such  areas  There  is  a  clear  international 
Interest  In  the  protection  of  natural  areas 
of  major  scientific  or  scenic  significance  no 
matter  where  located. 

In  conservation  and  environmental  man- 
agement generally,  a  major  opportunity 
exists  for  the  United  States  to  provide  world 
leadership  and  to  assume  an  important  new 
Initiative  In  international  development  pro- 
grams. For  too  long  and  with  often  disas- 
trous effect,  those  programs  have  failed  to 
take  ecological  and  environmental  impacts 
Into  account. 

At  home,  we  mtist  Improve  our  organiza- 
tion for  environmental  management  at  all 
levels  of  government. 

We  have  discovered  that  traditional  polit- 
ical boundaries  create  serioiu  Impediments 
to  effective  programs  of  river  basin  manage- 
ment and  air  and  water  pollution  abatement. 
New  regional  mechanisms  must  be  explored 
and  tried.  Interstate  river  basin  compacts, 
such  as  that  of  the  Delaware,  are  a  promis- 
ing step  In  that  direction,  although  their 
full  effectlT^eness  remains  to  be  determined. 
Federal  programs  with  major  resource  and 
environmental  impact  are  scattered  through- 
out the  Federal  establishment.  The  present 
fragmentation,  piecemeal  approach,  inade- 
quate coordination,  and  lack  of  central  pol- 
icy direction  and  control  of  these  programs 
constitute  a  major  obstacle  to  their  effective 
Implementation.  More  than  Jiut  efllcient  ad- 
ministration is  at  issue.  Federal  programs 
with  major  environmental  impacts,  such  as 
highway  construction,  must  take  into  ac- 
count the  side  effects,  such  as  air  pollution, 
which  are  the  responsibility  of  completely 
separate  agencies. 

Just  as  we  must  avoid  reductionism  In  our 
science,  we  must  also  avoid  single-Interest 
treatment  of  environmental  problems.  We 
must  at  all  times  seek  to  develop  integrated 
approaches  to  the  complex  systems  which 
constitute  the  total  environment. 

There  is  no  easy  solution  to  these  problems. 
A  mere  reshuffling  of  agencies  will  not  solve 
them  although  a  more  effective  grouping  of 
resource  and  environmental  responsibilities 
would  doubUeaa  be  helpful.  A  Department 


of  Natural  Resources  has  often  been  pro- 
posed, and  the  present  Department  of  Interi- 
or could  constitute  the  logical  nucleus  for 
such  a  development. 

The  new  Administration  is  keenly  aware 
of  the  need  to  Improve  environmental  man- 
agement within  the  Federal  Government. 
President  Nixon  stated  recently  that  he  is 
estabUshIng  an  interdepartmental  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality.  The  new  Council 
will  provide  a  focal  point  for  coordination 
of  environmental  protection  and  manage- 
ment programs  within  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. It  will  help  provide  the  overview 
necessary  to  predict.  Judge,  and  control  the 
effects  of  our  environmental  actions.  It  Is  an 
Important  step,  one  which  evidences  clearly 
this  Administration's  determination  to  pro- 
tect and  enhance  the  quality  of  our 
environment. 

The  new  Council  will  be  no  ordinary  Cabi- 
net-level committee.  It  will  be  chaired  by  the 
President  himself.  Thus,  this  will  be  no  mere 
discussion  group  but  a  mechanism  for  effec- 
tive decision-making. 

In  his  testimony  supporting  the  proposed 
Council  Dr.  Lee  DuBrldge.  the  President's 
Science  Advisor,  stated  that  President  Nixon 
has  committed  himself  personally  to  these 
major  policy  areas:  national  security  and 
foreign  relaUons,  urban  affairs,  and  the  en- 
vironment. 

Surely  such  a  Presidential  coounltment  to 
the  protection  and  enhancement  of  the  qual- 
ity of  our  environment  Is  the  best  kind  of 
news  for  conservation.  Major  battles  lie 
ahead — of  this  we  can  have  no  doubt.  But  I 
am  beginning  to  hope  and  believe  that  the 
tide  of  battle  Is  turning.  The  National  Audu- 
bon Society,  Ita  members  and  lU  friends 
across  the  land,  will  continue  to  play  a  major 
role  in  this  great  task.  I  pledge  you  the  sup- 
port, the  cooperaUon.  and  the  commitment 
of  our  government  to  this  high  endeavor. 

I  Prom  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Evening 
Journal.  May  31,  1989] 

TIMKLT     ENVntONMKNTAL     MOVZ 

President  Kennedy's  decision  to  put  Amer- 
icans on  the  moon  in  this  decade  led  him  to 
Intensify  the  space  program.  He  named  Vice 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  chairman  of 
the  Natlonid  Aeronautics  and  Space  Council 
and  made  cRar  that  space  was  a  top  priority 
item. 

The  success  of  that  top-level  commitment 
is  especially  apparent  at  this  time  as  the 
catalog  of  Apollo  10  accomplishments  is  re- 
leased and  the  nation  basks  in  the  reason- 
able certainty  of  «  manned  landing  on  the 
moon  next  month. 

One  wishes  for  the  same  commitment  and 
the  same  swift  success  for  President  Nixon's 
new  Environmental  Quality  Council.  As 
President  Kennedy  saw  a  menace  from  So- 
viet space  technology.  President  Nixon  sees 
a  menace  to  the  nation's  air,  water  and  open 
spaces  as  the  greatest  in  the  nation's  his- 
tory. 

A  measure  of  his  concern  Is  that  he  will 
serve  personally  as  presiding  officer  of  the 
council.  It  Is  a  concern  long  felt  by  many 
Americans,  among  them  Laurance  S.  Rocke- 
feller, a  defender  of  the  nation's  beauty  and 
resources  and  head  of  a  15-member  advisory 
committee  to  the  new  council. 

Immediate  topics  on  the  council  agenda 
Include  the  pervasive  effects  of  DDT  and 
the  search  for  effective  and  less  dangerous 
substitutes;  disposal  of  all  types  of  waste 
and  refuse  and  the  problem  of  air  pollution. 
That  is  a  sol>ering  first  agenda  for  any  orga- 
nization. 

Few  Americans  can  be  unaware  of  the 
alarming  dossier  of  despair  that  has  been 
compiled  on  the  unintended  effecta  of  DDT. 
It  Stands  as  another  of  those  advances  that 
man  uses  Indlscrlmlnataly  with  little 
thought  of  the  consequences.  As  a  result. 
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DDT  can  be  found  In  the  tissues  of  animal 
life  at  the  farthest  reaches  of  the  Earth  and 
man  is  suddenly  and  Justifiably  alarmed. 

Not  as  deadly  but  also  potentially  disas- 
trous is  the  condition  of  the  air  over  many  of 
our  cities — Los  Angeles  leads  the  parade — 
where  auto  exhaust,  combined  with  dashes  of 
Industrial  smoke  and  burning  refvise,  make 
breathing  dlfflcult  for  the  healthy  and  dan- 
gerous for  the  Infirm,  Reduction  or  elimina- 
tion of  such  einlssions  has  long  been  the 
dream  of  the  smog-bound  but  so  far  with 
little  sign  of  progress. 

Every  Delawarean  able  to  travel  knows  the 
aesthetic  and  economic  costs  of  waste  dis- 
p>oeal.  Mountains  of  Junked  cars  offend  the 
eye  and  the  roads  between  Junkyards  con- 
tain too  many  casual  dumping  grounds.  The 
Indestructible  package  threatens  to  over- 
whelm us  in  ita  Instant  disposal  by  the 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  lltterers. 

These  areas  are  only  the  beginning  for  a 
genuine  effort  to  restore  the  quality  of  the 
nation's  air,  water  and  natural  resovirces.  It 
Is  an  Imposing  task  but  one  that  poaltively 
must  be  done.  Mr.  Nixon's  creation  of  the 
Environmental  Quality  Council  is  an  en- 
couraging sign  that  he  shares  the  concern 
of  numy  Americans  tor  the  beauty  of  their 
nation. 

One  would  add  only  a  warning  against 
faintheartedness.  A  menace  characterized  as 
the  greatest  in  the  nation's  history  demands 
the  greatest  effort  the  nation  can  muster 
to  overcome  it.  There  Is  no  shortage  of 
Americans  willing  to  follow  such  a  lead. 


S,  2392— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  INCX)RPORATE  THE  HISTORIC 
NAVAL  SHIPS  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  of  Senators  Brooke, 
Jordan,  Ervin,  Allen,  Sparkhan,  Scott. 
ScHWEncEK,  Yarborough  and  Tower,  I 
Introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  Incorporate  the  Historic  Naval  Ships 
Association, 

This  association  presently  Includes  the 
following  former  U.S.  Navy  ships,  and 
the  distinguished  Individuals  and  organi- 
zations representing  them : 

The  U.SJ3.  Olympia,  a  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War  cruiser,  berthed  at  Philadel- 
phia; 

The  USB.  Texas,  a  World  War  I  bat- 
tleship berthed  at  Houston; 

The  UJ8,S.  Alabama,  a  World  War  n 
battleship  berthed  at  Mobile; 

The  TJJ3J8.  North  Carolina,  a  World 
War  n  battleship  berthed  at  Wilming- 
ton; and 

The  UJS.S.  Massachusetts,  a  World 
War  n  battleship  berthed  at  Fall  River. 

Many  thousands  of  our  finest  Navy 
and  Marine  officers  and  men  served  on 
these  ships.  "Hie  ships  themselves,  in 
their  years  of  seirice,  took  part  in  a  num- 
ber of  naval  engagements  of  great  his- 
torical significance. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  the  five 
ships  attract,  collectively,  some  1,250,000 
visitors  annually.  Each  visit  Is  an  edu- 
cational and  historic  experience,  for  the 
association  ha&  over  the  years  made  a 
determined  effort  to  expand  the  Infor- 
mation about  the  ships  available  to  vis- 
itors— about  their  role  In  naval  and 
world  history,  about  the  bravery  and 
dedication  of  those  who  served  on  the 
ships,  and  about  the  relationship  of  sea 
power  to  our  Nation's  role  as  a  world 
power. 

But  the  upkeep  of  these  ships  Is  no 


small  task;  neither  Is  the  development 
of  educational  materials  relating  to  the 
ships;  and  neither  is  the  provision  of 
appropriate  surroundings  at  the  berths 
of  the  ships.  Since  1966.  the  Historic 
Naval  Ships  Association  has  brought  to- 
gether the  Individuals  and  organizations 
comprising  it,  through  regularly  sched- 
uled meetings,  to  develop  plans  for  han- 
dling the  anticipated  increase  in  visitors, 
for  the  growing  maintenance  problems, 
and  for  stimulating  public  education 
about  the  ships  and  their  place  In  our 
history.  Part  of  the  association's  plans 
for  the  future  Includes  obtaining  a  Fed- 
eral charter,  and  each  of  the  governing 
boards  of  each  of  the  ships  has  reviewed 
the  legislation  I  have  drafted  to  accom- 
plish this,  and  expressed  its  satisfaction. 

The  bill  would  make  the  Historic  Naval 
Ships  Association  a  corporation  char- 
tered by  the  Federal  Government.  It 
should  be  made  plain  that  this  bill  au- 
thorizes no  expenditure  of  Federal  funds 
to  or  by  the  association.  Rather,  it  Is  in- 
tended solely  to  facilitate  the  operations 
of  the  association  and  to  better  preserve 
the  ships  themselves,  through  Increased 
public  attention. 

The  specific  purposes  of  the  bill  are  as 
follows: 

First,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy,  to  maintain,  pre- 
serve, and  exhibit  historical  naval  ships 
and  associated  memorials; 

Second,  to  provide  an  organized  cor- 
porate structure  capable  of  maintaining 
liaison  with  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
and  other  Federal  and  State  organiza- 
tions and  agencies; 

Third,  to  provide  a  vehicle,  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  Department  of  the  Navy, 
for  developing  and  maintaining  the 
highest  educational  standards  In  pre- 
senting the  naval  history  backgrounds 
and  traditions  of  the  eras  depicted  by 
the  various  historic  naval  ships; 

Fourth,  to  provide  an  organization 
capable  of  accepting  private  donations 
and  public  funds  that  might  be  contrib- 
uted or  made  available  directly  or 
through  other  interested  organizations; 
and 

Fifth,  to  provide  an  organization  for 
the  exchange  of  information  and  advice 
concerning  all  aspects  of  historic  naval 
ships  among  the  charter  members  of  the 
association. 

These  five  ships  represent  a  proud  tra- 
dition, as  do  the  fighting  men  who  served 
on  them.  I  have  had  prep>ared  as  an  ex- 
hibit, to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  a  sum- 
mary of  the  history  of  each  ship.  It  Is 
indicative,  I  think,  of  Just  how  much  the 
ships  can  serve  as  living  history  to  those 
who  visit  them.  This  is  why  I  am  intro- 
ducing the  bill  today,  and  why  I  hope  for 
its  early  passage. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  the 
ships'  histories  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wiU 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  and  his- 
tories will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2392),  to  incorporate  the 
Historic  Naval  Ships  Association,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Kennedy  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice 


by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2392 
Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

CORPOKATION    CREATED 

Section  1.  The  following-named  persons 
and  their  successors  are  hereby  created  and 
declared  to  be  a  body  corporate  by  the  name 
of  "Historic  Naval  Ships  Association"  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "corporation")  and 
by  such  name  shall  be  known  and  have  per- 
petual succession  and  the  powers  and  limi- 
tations contained  in  this  Act: 

William  V.  Davis,  Junior,  vice  admiral. 
United  States  Navy  (retired),  executive  di- 
rector. United  States  Ship  Alabama: 

Frank  H.  Brumby,  Junior,  captain.  United 
States  Navy  (retired),  assistant  director. 
United  States  Ship  A:abama; 

Henrl  M.  Aldridge,  chairman.  United  States 
Sliip  Alabama; 

Cfiarles  L.  McLafferty,  treasurer.  United 
States  Ship  Alabama; 

Stephens  G.  Groom,  secretary.  United 
States  Ship  Alabama; 

Robert  S.  Edington,  State  leglslator.Ala- 
bama; 

Lloyd  J.  Gregory,  chairman,  the  Battleship 
Texas  Commission; 

S.  M.  Robinson,  admiral.  United  States 
Navy  (retired) ,  Bellalre,  Texas; 

Joseph  B.  Hutchison,  member,  the  Battle- 
ship Texas  Commission: 

R.  C.  Ousman.  mayor  of  Bay  City,  Texas; 

Mrs.   Murray  Ezzell,  Port   Neches,   Texas; 

Casper  J,  Knight,  Junior,  chairman  of  tb«< 
board.   Cruiser  Olympia  Association,   Incor- 
porated; 

Philip  M.  Egan,  president.  Cruiser  Olym- 
pia Association,  Incorporated; 

Judge  Leo  Weinrott,  board  of  directors. 
Cruiser  Olympia  Association,  Incorporated; 

James  E.  VanZandt,  board  of  directors. 
Cruiser  Olympia  Association,   Incorporated; 

Joseph  D.  Sheln,  board  of  directors. 
Cruiser  Olympia  Association,  Incorporated; 

Luther  H.  Hodges,  North  Carolina; 

Terry  Sanford,  North  Carolina; 

Dan  K.  Moore,  North  Carolina; 

Robert  W.  Scott,  Governor  of  North 
Carolina; 

C.  Brooks  Jennings,  North  Carolina; 

Hugh  Morton,  former  Chairman,  United 
States  Ship  North  Carolina  Battleship 
Commission: 

Edward  L.  Rankin,  Junior,  Chairman, 
United  States  Ship  North  Carolina  Battle- 
ship Commission; 

Francis  W.  Sargent,  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetto; 

John  F.  X.  Davoren,  secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusette; 

Joseph  H.  Feltelberg.  president.  United 
States  Ship  Massachusetta  Memorial  Com- 
mittee. Incorporated; 

John  S.  Brayton,  Junior,  treasurer,  United 
States  Ship  Massachusetta  Memorial  Com- 
mittee, Incorporated; 

James   F.   Gavin,   captain.    United   States" 
Navy    (retired),    executive   director.    Battle- 
ship Massachusette;  and 

Martin  R.  Adler,  vice  president,  United 
States  Ship  Massachusette  Memorial  Com- 
mittee, Incorporated. 

OBJECTS   AND   PtJBPOSES   OF   THE  CORPORATION 

Sec  2.  The  objecte  and  purposes  of  the 
corporation  shall  be — 

(1)  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Depart-  ' 
ment  of  the  Navy,  to  maintain,  preserve,  and 
exhibit  historical  naval  ships  and  memorials 
connected  therewith; 

(2)  to  provide  an  organized  coriwrata 
structure  capable  of  maintaining  liaison  with 
the  Navy  Department  and  other  Federal  and 
State  Instrumentalities  that  may  be  Involved 
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In   order   to   effect\ukt«   clauM    (1)    of    thU 
•ectlon; 

(3)  to  provide  a  yehlcle.  In  cooperation 
with  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  for  de- 
veloping and  maintaining  the  hlgheat  educa- 
tional standards  In  presenting  the  naval  his- 
tory backgrounds  and  traditions  of  the  eras 
depicted  by  the  various  historic  naval  shlpa 
represented  by  this  Charter: 

(4)  to  provide  an  organization  capable  of 
accepting  private  donations  and  public  funds 
that  might  be  contributed  or  made  available 
directly  or  through  other  Interested  organi- 
zations to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  clause 
( 1 )  of  this  section:  and 

(5)  to  provide  an  organization  for  the  ex- 
change of  Information  and  advice  concern- 
ing all  aspects  of  historic  naval  ships  among 
the  charter  members  of  the  Association  to 
more  effectively  Implement  the  purpoees  of 
clause   (I)    of  this  section. 

coMPLcrtoN  or  obcanization 
Sac.  3.  A  majority  of  the  persons  named  In 
the  first  section  of  this  Act  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  complete  the  organization  of  the 
corporation  by  the  selection  of  offlcers.  the 
adoption  of  a  constitution  and  bylaws,  the 
promulgation  of  rules  or  regulations  that 
Tom,y  bejoecessary  for  the  accomplishment  of 
ttM  pucpoaea  of  this  corporation,  and  the 
doing  of  such  other  acts  as  may  be  necessary 
for  such  purposes.  The  persons  so  named 
may  vote  by  proxy  In  accomplishing  these 
acts. 

COBPOBATX    POWnU 

Sec.  4.  The  corporation  shall  have  power: 
( 1 )    to   have   succession   By   its   corporate 


(3)  to  sue  and  be  sued,  complain  and  de- 
fend In  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction; 

(3)  to  adopt,  use,  and  alter  a  corporate 
seal: 

(4)  to  choose  such  offlcers.  managers, 
agents,  and  employees  as  the  business  of  the 
corporation  may  require: 

(5)  to  adopt,  amend,  and  alter  a  constitu- 
tion and  bylaws,  not  Inconsistent  with  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  or  any  SUte  in 
which  the  corporation  Is  to  operate,  for  the 
management  of  Its  property  and  the  regula- 
tion of  Its  affairs: 

(8)  to  contract  and  be  contracted  with: 

(7)  to  take  by  lease,  gift,  purchase,  grant, 
devise,  or  bequest  from  any  private  corpora- 
tion, association,  partnership,  firm  or  In- 
dividual and  to  hold  any  property,  real,  per- 
sonal or  mixed,  necessary  or  convenient  for 
attaining  the  objects  and  carrying  into  ef- 
fect the  purposes  of  the  corporation,  sub- 
ject, however,  to  applicable  provisions  of  law 
of  any  State  (A)  governing  the  amount  or 
kind  of  property  which  may  be  held  by  or 
(B)  otherwise  limiting  or  controlling  the 
ownership  of  property  by  a  corporation  op- 
erating In  such  State: 

(8)  to  transfer,  convey,  lease,  sublease, 
encumber  and  otherwise  alienate  real,  per- 
sonal or  mixed  property - 

<9)  to  borrow  money  for  the  purposes  of 
the  corporation,  issue  bonds  therefor,  and 
secure  the  same  by  mortgage,  deed  of  trust, 
pledge  or  otherwise,  subject  in  every  case  to 
all  applicable  provisions  of  Federal  and  State 
laws:  and 

(10)  none  of  the  aforesaid  purposes  or 
powers  of  the  corporation  shall  be  deemed 
to  limit  In  any  way  the  Independence  or 
autonomy  of  the  governing  board  of  any 
historic  naval  ship. 

PMNCIPAl,  OFFICX,  SCOPK  OF  ACnVTTIXS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  principal  office  of  the  cor- 
r>oratlon  shall  be  located  in  such  place  as 
may  be  later  determined  by  the  board  of 
directors,  but  the  activities  of  the  corpora- 
tion shall  not  be  confined  to  that  place,  but 
may  be  conducted  throughout  the  various 
States,  territories,  and  possessions  of  the 
United  State*. 


(b)  The  corporation  shall  have  in  the  Dis- 
trict ot  Columbia  at  all  times  a  designated 
agent  authorlaad  to  accept  service  of  process 
for  the  corporation:  and  notice  to  or  service 
upon  such  agent,  or  mailed  to  the  business 
address  of  such  agent,  shall  be  deemed  notice 
to  or  service  upon  the  corporation. 

mMBBBSHIP 

Sbc  8.  BliglblUty  for  membership  m  the 
corporation  and  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
designation  of  classes  of  members  shall,  ex- 
cept as  provided  in  this  Act.  be  determined 
as  the  constitution  and  bylaws  of  the  cor- 
poration may  provide. 

•oAao  OF  onucTOBs:  compoutiom, 
aBspoNsiBn.rms 

Skc  7.  (a)  Upon  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  for  not  more  than  two  years  thereafter, 
the  membership  of  the  initial  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  corporation  shall  consist  of: 
William  V.  Davis.  Junior  and  Frank  H. 
Brumby,  Junior,  of  the  United  States  Ship 
Alabama:  Uoyd  J.  Gregory  and  Mrs.  Murray 
Eszell,  of  the  United  States  Ship  Texas;  Cas- 
per J.  Knight.  Junior  and  Joseph  D.  Sheln.  of 
the  Cruiser  Olympia:  Joseph  H.  Feltelberg 
and  John  S.  Brayton,  Junior,  of  the  United 
States  Ship  Ma*»achuaett*:  and  Edward  L. 
Rankin,  Junor  and  C  Brooke  Jennings,  of 
the  United  States  Ship  North  Carolina. 

(b)  Thereafter,  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
corporation  shall  consist  of  such  number  (not 
less  than  ten  and  not  more  than  twenty-five) . 
shall  be  selected  In  such  manner  (including 
the  filling  of  vacancies),  and  shall  serve  for 
such  term  as  may  be  prescribed  in  the  con- 
stitution and  bylaws  of  the  corporation. 

ic)  The  board  of  directors  shall  be  the 
governing  board  of  the  corporation,  and  shall 
be  responsible  for  the  general  policies  and 
program  of  the  corporation  and  for  the  con- 
trol of  all  funds  of  the  corporation  The  board 
of  directors  may  appoint  committees  to  ex- 
ercise such  powers  as  may  be  prescribed  in 
the  bylaws  or  by  resolution  of  the  board  of 
directors. 

omrcs:  BLXcnoN  and  DtrriEs  or  omczas 
Szc.  8.  (a)  The  offlcers  of  the  corporation 
shall  be  a  president,  one  or  more  vice  presi- 
dents (as  may  be  prescribed  In  the  constitu- 
tion and  bylaws  of  the  corporation),  a 
secretary,  and  a  treasurer,  and  such  other 
offlcers  as  may  be  provided  in  the  constitu- 
tion and  bylaws. 

(b)  The  officers  of  the  corporation  shall 
be  elected  in  such  manner  and  for  such 
terms  and  with  such  duties  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed in  the  constitution  bnd  bylaws  of  the 
corporation. 

t;sz  OF  income:  loans  to  omcERs,  onixcToas, 

OB    BMPLOTEKS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  No  part  of  the  income  or  assets 
of  the  corporation  shall  inure  to  any  of  its 
members,  directors,  or  officers  as  such,  or  be 
distributable  to  any  of  them  during  the  life 
of  the  corporation  or  upon  Its  dissolution  or 
final  liquidation.  Nothing  in  this  subsection, 
however,  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the 
payment  of  compensation  to  offlcers  of  the 
corporation  in  amounts  approved  by  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  corporation. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  not  make  loans 
to  ItL  offlcers,  directors,  or  employees.  Any 
director  who  votes  for  or  assents  to  the  mak- 
ing of  a  loan  or  advance  to  any  offlcer,  direc- 
tor, or  employee  of  the  corporation,  and 
any  offlcer  who  participates  In  the  making 
of  such  a  loan  or  advance,  shall  be  jointly 
and  severally  liable  to  the  corporation  for 
the  amount  of  such  loan  until  the  repayment 
thereof. 

NONPOUTlCAl,  NATUBB  Or  COBPOBATION 

Sec.  10.  The  corporation,  and  Its  offlcers 
and  directors  as  such,  shall  not  contrlbnte 
to  or  otherwise  support  or  assist  any  political 
party  or  candidate  for  public  office. 


LtABILITT    rOR    ACTS    OF   OmCBBS    AND    AGENTS 

Sec.  11.  The  corporation  shall  be  liable  for 
the  acta  of  Its  officers  and  agents  when  acting 
within  the  scope  of  their  authority. 

PROHIBrnON     AGAINST    ISST7ANCE    OF    STOCK    OR 
PAYMENT  OP  DTVISENDS 

Sec.  12.  The  corporation  shall  have  no 
power  to  Issue  any  shares  of  stock  or  to  de- 
clare or  pay  any  dividends. 

BOOKS     AND     records:   INSPECTION 

Sec.  13.  The  corporation  shall  keep  correct 
and  complete  books  and  records  of  account 
and  shall  keep  minutes  of  the  proceedings 
of  Its  members,  board  of  directors,  and  com- 
mittees having  any  authority  under  the 
board  of  directors,  and  It  shall  also  keep  at 
Its  principal  office  a  record  of  the  names  and 
addresses  of  Its  members  entitled  to  vote.  All 
books  and  records  of  the  corporation  may  be 
inspected  by  any  member  entitled  to  vote,  or 
his  agent  or  attorney,  for  any  proper  purpose, 
at  any  reasonable  time. 

USB    OF    ASSETS    ON     DISSOLUTION     OB 
LIQUIDATION 

Sec.  14.  Upon  dissolution  or  final  liquida- 
tion of  the  corporation,  after  discharge  or 
satisfaction  of  all  outstanding  obligations 
and  liabilities,  the  rem.Tlnlng  assets,  if  any, 
of  the  corporation  shall  be  distributed  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  determination  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  corporation  and  In 
compliance  with  the  constitution  and  bylaws 
of  the  corporation  and  all  Federal  and  State 
laws  applicable  thereto. 

EXCLUSIVE  BIGHT  TO  NAME.  EMBLEM.  SEALS.   .\N0 
BADGES 

Sec.  16.  The  corporation  shall  have  the  sole 
and  exclusive  right  to  the  name  "Historic 
Naval  Ships"  and  to  have  and  to  use  In  car- 
rying out  Its  purposes,  distinctive  insignia, 
emblems  and  badges,  descriptive  or  designat- 
ing mariu,  and  words  or  phrases,  as  may  be 
required  in  the  furtherance  of  Its  functions 
No  powers  or  privileges  hereby  granted  shall, 
however.  Interfere  or  oonfilct  with  estab- 
lished or  vested  rights. 

reservation     of     RIGHT     TO     AMEND     OB     REPE'.L 
CHARTER 

Sec.  16.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  re- 
peal this  Act  Is  expressly  reserved  to  the 
Congress. 

conforming  amendment 

Sec.  17.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  provide  for  audit  of  ac- 
counts of  private  corporations  established 
under  Federal  law",  approved  August  30. 
1984  (78  Stat.  635:  36  U.S.C.  1101),  li> 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  th> 
following: 

"(49)   Historic  Naval  Ships  Association." 

The  material  furnished  by  Mr.  Ken 
NEOY  is  as  follows: 
History  or  U.S.S.  Massachusetts  (BB-59) 

The  battleship  Maaaachiuetta  (BB  59)  Is 
the  fourth  ship  of  the  Fleet  named  for  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  the  oldest 
of  the  former  New  England  colonies  and 
leader  In  the  successful  fight  for  American 
indei>endence.  Massachusetts  derives  her 
name  from  an  Indian  word  meaning  "At  or 
about  the  Great  Hills". 

The  first  Maaaachusetts  was  a  full  rigged 
ship  of  750  tons  with  auxiliary  steam  power, 
constructed  In  1845  In  the  Boston  shipyard 
of  Samuel  Hall  for  trans-Atlantic  service. 

The  second  Maaaachuaetta  was  an  iron 
steamer  purchased  at  Boston  on  3  May  1861 
from  the  Boston  and  Southern  Steam  Ship 
Oompary  for  $172,000. 

The  third  Maaaachuaetta  (BB  2)  was  a 
seagoing  coastline  battleship  buUt  by  Wil- 
liam Cramp  and  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania. Her  keel  was  laid  25  June  1891  and 
she  was  launched   10  June   1893  under  the 
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sponsorship  of  Miss  Leila  Herbert,  dau^ter 
of  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Hilary  A.  Herbert. 

The  fourth  Utuaachtuetta  (BB  59)  was 
built  by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company, 
Fore  River,  Qulncy,  Massachusetts.  Her  keel 
was  laid  20  July  1939  and  she  was  launched 
23  September  1941,  under  the  sponsorship  of 
Mrs.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  wife  of  the  for- 
mer Secretary  of  the  Navy.  The  battleship 
was  commissioned  In  the  Boston  Naval  Ship- 
yard on  12  ftiay  1042,  Captain  Francis  E.  M. 
Whiting,  U.S.  Navy  in  command. 

MaaaachMsetta  completed  fitting  out  in  the 
Boston  Naval  Shipyard  on  12  July  1942  and 
trained  In  operating  areas  of  the  Chesapeake 
and  Casco  Bays  before  joining  Admiral  H. 
Kent  Hewitt's  Western  Naval  Task  Force 
which  would  land  some  35,000  Army  troops 
at  three  different  points  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast  of  French  Morocco.  On  21  October 
1942,  in  Casco  Bay,  Portland,  lilalne,  she 
became  fiagshlp  of  Rear  Admiral  Robert  C. 
Olffen's  Task  Group  34.1  which  would  give 
a  protecting  cover  to  the  twtive  transport 
and  three  cargo  ships  of  the  Central  Attack 
Group  which  carried  nearly  twenty  thou- 
sand Army  troops  to  be  landed  on  the 
beaches  at  Fedhala.  a  small  fishing  town 
and  beach  resort  about  16  miles  from  Casa- 
blanca. French  Morocco.  Other  shlpe  of  Maa- 
sachuaetti'  Task  Group  34.1  were  the  cruisers 
Wichita  (CA  45)  and  Tuscaloosa  (CA  27) 
and  four  destroyen. 

On  24  October  1942  Maaaachuaetta  sailed 
from  Casco  Bay  with  her  task  group  which 
combined  with  the  entire  Western  Naval 
Task  Force  on  the  28th,  some  450  miles  off 
Cape  Race.  The  greatest  war  fleet  sent  forth 
to  that  time,  the  Western  Naval  Task  Force 
spanned  some  20  by  40  miles  of  ocean,  mak- 
ing a  sweep  to  the  north  on  6  November  1942, 
thence  to  the  southeast  as  if  to  enter  the 
Straits  of  GlbralUr.  After  dark  the  course 
was  altered  southeasterly  towards  Casa- 
blanca. Before  the  midnight  of  7-8  Novem- 
ber, three  separate  task  groups  closed  three 
different  points  on  the  Moroccan  coast  while 
Maaaachuaetta  and  her  Covering  Group 
moved  to  her  assigned  area.  The  mission  of 
her  task  group  was  to  cover  the  entire  Task 
Force  against  a  possible  sc«-tte  by  the  form- 
idable French  ships  in  Dakar,  contain  enemy 
ships  In  Casablanca  Harbor  and  destroy  them 
if  they  made  a  fight:  and,  to  neutralize 
shore  batteries  In  or  near  Casablanca.  As  she 
steamed  some  ten  miles  southwest  of  the 
Center  Attack  Group  in  the  direction  of  Casa- 
blanca. Admiral  Olffen  urged  each  man  to 
fight  hard  and  break  clear,  bearing  In  mind 
that  If  circumstances  forced  them  to  fire 
upon  the  French,  once  our  victorious  ally, 
that  It  be  done  with  the  firm  conviction  that 
It  was  not  a  strike  at  the  French  people,  but 
at  those  few  men  who  prefer  slavery  to  free- 
dom. Captain  WhlUng  addressed  the  men  of 
Maaaachusetts,  concluding:  "If  it  becomes 
our  duty  to  c^>en  fire  tomorrow,  never  forget 
the  motto  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts whose  name  we  proudly  bear.  That 
motto  la:  'Ense  Petit  Plaoldam  Sub  Liberate 
Quletem,  With  the  Sword  She  Seeks  Peace 
imder  Liberty'.  If  we  wield  the  sword,  do  so 
with  all  the  strength  in  this  mighty  ship  to 
destroy  quickly  and  completely." 

In  the  early  morning  twlUght  of  8  Novem- 
ber 1942  Maaaachusetts  catapulted  her  spot- 
ting planes,  ran  up  her  battle  ensign,  and 
bent  on  25-knot8  as  she  assumed  battle  for- 
mation with  her  task  group.  Four  destroyers 
steamed  some  3000  yards  ahead  and  she  was 
followed  at  about  1000-yard  intervals  by 
cruisers  Wichita  and  Tuacalooaa  as  she 
headed  in  for  Casablanca.  In  that  harbor  was 
Jeon  Bart,  newest  batUeshlp  of  the  French 
Navy.  About  the  same  tonnage  as  Maaaa- 
chuaetta and  almost  800  feet  long,  the  not  yet 
completed  French  battleship  was  unable  to 
move  from  her  berth  but  her  four  15-lnch 
guns  in  the  forward  turret  and  her  modern 
range-finding  equipment  made  h«  a  formi- 


dable shore  battery.  On  El  Hank  promontory, 
just  west  of  the  harbor,  was  a  battery  of 
four  194-mm  (about  8-lnch  guns)  coast  de- 
fense guns  and  another  four  138-mm  guns 
facing  easterly.  On  the  other  side  of  the  har- 
bor toward  Fedhala  was  a  coast  defense  bat- 
tery. 

At  0642  on  8  November  1942,  Massachusetts 
received  the  word  "Play  Ball!"  (Commence 
attack)  and  eight  minutes  later  her  spot- 
ting plane  repwrted  two  submarines  moving 
out  of  Casablanca  Harbor  with  anti-aircraft 
fire  opening  up  to  explode  shells  within 
twelve  feet  of  the  spotting  aircraft.  It  was 
"Batter  Up!"  as  gunners  on  Massachusetts 
opened  up  to  turn  away  two  hostile  aircraft 
pursuing  her  spotting  plane.  Shortly  there- 
after three  salvos  from  coast  defense  guns 
landed  close  aboard  and  five  or  six  geysers 
of  water  rose  In  the  air  some  600  yards  ahead 
of  starboard  to  mark  the  landing  of  shells 
from  Jean  Bart. 

Opening  up  on  the  French  battleship, 
Massachusetts  let  go  with  nine  16-lnch  salvos 
of  six  to  nine  shots  each  and  scored  five  hits. 
Jean  Bart  had  her  empty  magazine  pene- 
trated, her  after  control  station  completely 
wrecked  and  there  was  a  large  hole  below  the 
waterllne.  Finally  at  the  close  of  a  sixteen 
minute  action,  a  fifth  shell  from  Massachu- 
setts hit  the  forward  gun  turret  of  Jean  Bart, 
jamming  it  before  rlchochetlng  into  the  city 
without  exploding.  This  silenced  Jean  Bart's 
entire  main  battery  for  some  eight  hours, 
eliminating  one  of  the  primary  defenses  of 
Casablanca,  whose  guns  at  extreme  elevation 
might  have  been  able  to  reach  the  American 
transport  area  off  Fedhala.  This  armor- 
piercing  shell  of  Massachusetts  was  recovered 
later  and  set  up  as  a  trophy  at  the  French 
Admiralty  building. 

Admiral  Glffen  and  Captain  Whiting  di- 
rected the  battle  from  the  open  flying  bridge 
of  Massachusetts  while  her  commissioning 
flag  was  pierced  by  an  enemy  shell  and  salvos 
from  six  Vichy-French  destroyer  force 
landed  within  fifty  yards  of  the  battleship 
on  both  sides,  the  fragments  falling  close 
aboard.  The  French  destroyer  charging  in  and 
out  of  a  heavy  smoke  screen  put  up  an  ad- 
mirable fight,  being  so  nimble  as  to  dodge 
most  of  the  heavy  caliber  shells  and  were 
assisted  by  the  French  light  cruiser 
Primauguet.  Each  time  an  enemy  ship 
emerged  out  of  the  smoke,  Massachusetts 
would  open  fire.  She  and  cruiser  Tuscaloosa 
landed  two  salvos  on  the  leading  destroyer 
Fougueux  and  that  French  warship  blew  up 
and  sank  about  six  miles  north  of  the 
Casablanca  breakwater.  About  the  same  time 
a  shell  from  the  El  Hank  shore  batteries  hlt^ 
Massachuaetta'  main  deck  forward  and  ex- 
ploded below,  injuring  nobody.  Three  minutes 
later  four  torpedo  wakes  were  sighted  on  the 
port  bow  and  the  huge  battleship  was  master- 
fully maneuvered  between  number  three  and 
four  of  this  spread  counting  from  left.  The 
fourth  torpedo  passed  about  15  feet  from  the 
starboard  side.  Maaaachuaetta  signaled  her 
reentry  into  The  Naval  Battle  of  Casablanca 
by  teaming  with  cruisers  Brooklyn  and 
Augusta  to  catch  the  enemy  warships  in  a 
deadly  cross-fire.  She  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  destroyer  Boulonnais  list  over  to  beams 
ends  with  stern  awash.  At  1052  enemy  salvos 
were  falling  within  26  yards  of  her  starboard 
beam  and  five  minutes  later  Massachusetts 
received  a  hit  on  her  starboard  quarter  as 
the  shell  ricocheted  from  her  deck  and  burst 
over  her  gunners  in  20mm  group  13.  There 
was  a  small  fire  but  no  casualties  as  the  bat- 
tleship answered  with  a  direct  hit  on  an 
enemy  destroyer.  Rear  Admiral  "Ike"  Glffen 
on  her  flying  bridge  once  remarked  as  an 
enemy  salvo  passed  overhead:  "If  one  lands 
at  my  feet  I'll  be  the  first  to  line  up  to  make 
a  date  with  Helen  of  Troy!" 

Massachusetts  withdrew  from  the  Naval 
Battle  of  Casablanca  at  1105,  8  November 
1942,  because  she  had  expended  nearly  sixty 


per  cent  of  her  16-lnch  armor-plercing  am- 
munition. Itie  remainder  would  be  needed 
If  the  Reichelieu  made  an  appearance  from 
Dakar.  Leaving  Tuscaloosa  In  tactical  com- 
mand of  the  two  heavy  cruisers  and  a  de- 
stroyer with  orders  to  polish  off  the  enemy 
fleet,  she  pulled  out  of  range  with  three 
screening  destroyers.  She  returned  the  fire 
of  the  El  Hank  Point  Battery  some  three 
hours  later,  followed  by  a  six  gun  salvo  at 
1568  which  hit  and  exploded  a  quantity  of 
military  stores,  probably  an  ammunition 
dump.  Full  of  fight  and  tip-top  in  morale, 
her  men  were  at  quarters  from  0645  to  1610 
of  8  November  1942,  showing  unusual  en- 
durance in  handling  sixteen-lnch  shells  for 
hours  on  end.  Out  of  her  113  offlcers  and  2203 
men,  only  three  were  in  sick  bay  during  the 
action.  She  exf>ended  786  rounds  of  16-lnch 
.45  caliber  ammunition  in  the  Naval  Battle 
of  Casablanca,  flring  134  salvos  for  an  aver- 
age of  almo^  six  shots  per  salvo. 

Massachusetts  patrolled  to  the  west  of 
Casablanca  during  further  bombardments 
by  other  fleets.  She  received  word  of  the 
capitulation  of  Casablanca  on  11  November 
and  during  the  night  of  the  12th  started  the 
"Great  Circle  Course"  for  Norfolk  where  she 
arrived  on  20  November  1942.  The  following 
day 'Rear  Admiral  Robert  C.  Glffen  left  the 
Massachusetts  officially,  his  flag  being  hauled 
dowp  and  replaced  by  the  commission 
penQant. 

Massachusetts  onloaded  supplies  and 
278,()82  gallons  of  fuel  from  the  pier  at 
Norfolk,  then  shifted  to  the  Boston  Navy 
Yard  on  26  December  1942  for  alterations  and 
repairs  to  Improve  her  military  efficiency. 
After  gunnery  training  out  of  Casco  Bay, 
Portland,  Maine,  she  left  that  port  astern  on 
6  February  1943  for  the  Pacific.  She  transited 
the  Panama  Canal  the  afternoon  of  13  Feb- 
ruary and  cleared  Balboa  two  days  later, 
repelling  simulated  torpedo  attacks  by  motor 
torpedo  boats  and  torpedo  planes,  as  well  as 
dive  bombing  and  horizontal  bombing  and 
strafing  attacks  by  U.S.  Army  planes.  Screened 
by  three  destroyers  she  reached  Noumea, 
New  Caledonia,  on  4  March  1943  to  become 
a  part  of  a  powerful  battleship  force  under 
Rear  Admiral  Willis  A.  Lee  who  flew  his  flag 
in  battleship  Washington.  On  29  April 
1943  Massachusetts  became  flagship  of  Cap- 
tain G.  B.  Davis's  Battleship  Division  8 
(comprising  herself  and  iTidiana) .  Basing 
at  Noumea  and  in  the  New  Hebrides  Islands, 
she  spent  the  following  months  protecting 
aircraft  carriers  Saratoga  and  HMS  Victorious 
from  air  and  surface  raiders  as  the  carrler- 
battleshlp-destroyer  force  guarded  convoy 
lanes  and  provided  combat  air  patrols  for 
ships  and  forces  in  areas  extending  Into  the 
Solomon  Islands.  On  31  October  1943  she 
cleared  Havannah  Harbor,  Efate,  New  Heb- 
rides Islands,  for  rendezvous  with  the  Essex 
Past  Carrier  Task  Group  en  route  to  Nandl 
Bay,  Vltl  Levu,  Fiji  Islands.  She  entered 
Nandl  Bay  the  morning  of  7  November  1943 
and  three  days  later  Rear  Admiral  G.  B. 
Davis.  USN,  Commander  Battleship  Division 
Eight,  transferred  his  flag  from  Massachu- 
setts to  Indiana. 

Massachusetts  stood  out  of  Nandl  Bay  on 
11  November  1943  and  made  rendezvous  In  a 
fueling  area  on  the  15th  with  Rear  Admiral 
A.  W.  Radford's  Enterprise  fast  carrier  task 
group  that  also  Included  the  light  aircraft 
carriers  BeUeau  Wood  (CVL  24)  and  Afon- 
terey  (CVL  26) .  With  batUeshlps  North  Caro- 
lina and  Indiana  and  six  destroyers,  she 
guarded  these  aircraft  carriers  that  gave  di- 
rect support,  19-21  November  1943.  to  the 
landings  at  Makln,  Tarawa  and  Apanama  in 
the  Gilbert  Islands.  The  aircraft  of  the  force 
conducted  bombing  and  strafing  attacks  on 
the  harbor  at  Makln;  and,  strafed  and 
bombed  enemy  troop  concentrations  and  gun 
emplacements  throughout  the  Islands.  On 
the  night  of  25  November  1943,  enemy  planes 
dropped  flares  for  vorpedo  runs  but  withdrew 
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M  Umuaehuaetts  and  other  screening  ship* 
opened  Ore.  J\ist  after  dark  tbe  following  day. 
thirty  or  more  enemy  bombers,  claimed  to  be 
the  largwt  night  air  attack  to  that  time 
agalnat  the  Pacific  fleet,  dropped  flarea  and 
their  attack  waa  immediately  commenced. 
A  pioneering  night  fighter  Bat  Team"  from 
Enterprise  (one  Avenger  torpedo  plane  guided 
to  vicinity  at  enemy  by  ships  radar,  then 
locking  its  radar  on  enemy  to  guide  in  two 
Hellcat  fighters)  intercepted  and  shot  down 
two  bombers.  The  enemy  aircraft  evidenced 
bewilderment  by  firing  on  one  another  and 
their  attack  dissipated  and  they  withdrew. 
Now  the  task  force  circled  north  of  the  Mar- 
shall Islands  where  on  4  December  1943  each 
•trcrart  carrier  launched  one  strike  each  on 
Kwajaleln  Atoll  to  attack  shipping  and  enemy 
•Ireraft  on  the  ground.  One  transport  and 
At*  cargo  ships  were  sunk,  two  light  cruisers 
and  other  enemy  ships  were  damaged,  and  at 
least  56  enemy  aircraft  were  destroyed. 

On  the  night  of  4-6  December  1943  York- 
town  carrier  task  force  was  hit  by  enemy  air- 
craft and  scored  a  torpedo  hit  on  aircraft 
carrier  Lexington.  As  it  was  suspected  that 
these  enemy  bombers  and  torpedo  planes  had 
landed  at  Nauru.  Rear  Admiral  Willis  A.  Lee 
was  assigned  a  force  comprising  carriers  Bun. 
k*T  Hitl  and  Monterey,  five  fast  battleships 
inrlntltag  MasMichusetta  and  twelve  destroy- 
ers. Near  daybreak  of  8  December  1943  the 
force  reached  a  point  some  fifty  miles  north- 
east of  Nauru  and  divided  Into  bombardment 
and  carrier  groups,  each  taking  screening  de- 
stroyers In  with  them. 

Ma33actiusetts  sighted  Nauru  at  0018  of  8 
Deeamber  as  flashes  of  antiaircraft  flre  lit  up 
tlM  morning  darkness  In  a  vain  attempt  to 
stav*  off  attacks  of  the  American  carrler- 
bMMd  planes.  At  0702  Maisachusetts  opened 
flr»  with  a  full  nine-gun  salvo  from  her  main 
tMttery  on  the  barracks  area,  then  closed 
range  to  open  up  with  her  secondary  battery 
on  the  air  strip.  She  threw  136  slzteen-lnch 
and  400  flve-lnch  projectiles  Into  the  Island 
from  a  distance  of  only  1500  yards  while  car- 
rier planes  dropped  51  tons  of  bombs  and 
strafed  enemy  |x«ltlons.  After  the  bombard- 
ment Maaaachuietta  set  course  for  the  New 
Hebrides  Islands,  leading  the  battle  line  Into 
Havannah  Harbor  of  Efate  Island,  on  12  De- 
cember  1943. 

After  rebearsaU  from  Funl  Futl  Atoll. 
Elllce  Islands.  Uaaaachuaetta  cleared  that 
port  on  23  January  1944  with  units  of 
Bear  Admiral  Marc  A.  Mitschers  Past  Carrier 
Task  Force  58  for  the  capture  and  occupa- 
tion of  the  Marshall  Islands.  With  battle- 
ships Waahington  and  Indiana,  she  protected 
tbe  carriers  Knterprise  (CV  6).  Yorktoum 
(CV  10)  and  Belleau  Wood  from  air  and  sur- 
face raiders  as  It  struck  the  Taroa  Island 
Air  Baa*  in  the  Marshalls  on  29  January 
1944.  The  following  morning  Maasachuaetta 
formed  a  bombardment  unit  for  destroyers 
in  her  antl-submartne  screen  for  the  bom- 
bardment of  Kwajaleln  Atoll.  When  her  guns 
opened  she  was  straddled  by  flve-lnch  salvos 
from  shore  batteries,  the  ftrst  enemy  salvo 
passing  directly  overhead  and  landing  beyond 
the  battleship.  Assisted  by  Indiana  and  Waah- 
ington, she  silenced  this  battery  on  the  east- 
ern Up  of  Kwajaleln  and  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  exploding  an  ammunition  dump  with 
a  single  salvo  and  silencing  shore  batteries 
In  both  the  central  and  north  point  of 
Kwajaleln.  By  afternoon  she  had  hurled  362 
sisteen-lnch  and  1.902  flve-lnch  projectiles 
on  coast  defense  guns  enemy  troop  concen- 
trations and  landing  strips  of  airfields  made 
temporarily  useless. 

On  1  February  1944  Haasacfitiaetts  received 
word  of  collision  between  fndiona  and  Waah- 
ington  that  had  occurred  during  early  morn- 
ing darkness  as  Indiana  was  leaving  forma- 
tion to  carry  out  fueling  operations.  Indiana 
left  fc»  repairs  at  Makin.  while  Maaaachu- 
aetta  continued  to  guard  the  aircraft  carriers 
launching  strike  after  strike  In  direct  sup- 


port of  the  assault  forces  landing  on  Kwaj- 
aleln. She  replenished  In  newly-won  Majuro 
Lagoon  4-12  Febrtiary  1944  then  set  course 
with  Rear  Admiral  F.  C.  Sherman's  Bunker 
Hill  carrier  task  group  for  the  Caroline  Is- 
lands. Three  fast  carrier  task  groups  were 
apparently  undetected  as  It  arrived  off  Truk 
the  night  of  16  February  1944.  Before  dawn 
of  the  17th  twelTe  torpedo  bombers  from 
Snterprite  made  the  first  night  radar  bomb- 
ing attack  In  the  history  of  United  States 
carrier  operations.  The  combined  strikes  that 
continued  through  the  18th  inflicted  enemy 
shipping  losses  of  two  light  cruisers,  four 
destroyers,  three  auxiliary  cruisers,  two  sub- 
marine tenders,  two  submarine  chasert.  an 
armed  trawler,  a  plane  ferry,  and  twenty- 
four  atixUlarles  which  included  six  tankers. 
Some  250-2TB  enemy  planes  were  destroyed 
or  damaged.  Truk.  the  "Impregnable"  and 
advanced  naval  base  of  the  Japanese  was 
shattered  in  this  spectacular  raid  that  also 
decimated  enemy  air  threau  to  the  American 
forces  engaged  In  the  capture  and  occupa- 
tion of  the  Marshall  Islands. 

From  Truk.  Maaaachuaetta  continued  with 
the  Fast  Carrier  Task  Force  58  that  launched 
massive  air  strikes  on  the  Marianas  Islands 
on  2a  February  1944.  She  returned  to  Majuro 
Lagoon  on  27  February  to  replenish  before 
proceeding  with  the  carriers  for  strike*  on 
Palau,  Tap  and  Woleai  Islands,  followed  by 
rehe^rsai  and  battle  maneuvers  out  of  See- 
adler  Harbor,  Manus.  Admiralty  Islands.  On 
19  April  she  turned  away  frtim  Manus  with 
Rear  Admiral  Reeves'  Enterpriae  carrier  task 
group  which  assuted  In  tbe  capture  and  oc- 
cupaUon  of  the  HollandU  area  of  New  Guin- 
ea. Including  Wakde,  Sawar  and  Sartni. 
Aircraft  of  the  force  helped  neutralize  air- 
fields at  HoUandia.  21-24  April  1944.  and 
gave  close  support  to  the  amphibious  land- 
ings at  Tanahmerah  Bay.  On  27  April  the 
force  set  course  for  Seeadler  Harbor.  Manus, 
Admiralty  Islands.  She  reached  that  base 
on  28  April  and  Rear  Admiral  Davis,  com- 
manding Battleship  Division  8.  shifted  his 
flag  from  Indiana  to  Maaaachuaetta.  That 
night  Maaaachuaetta  put  to  se»  with  the 
Enterpriae  carrier  group  for  air  strikes  on 
Truk  carried  out  2&-30  April  1944. 

On  1  May,  Maaaachuaetta  Jotned  In  the 
aerial-surface  bombardment  of  Ponape.  fol- 
lowed by  replenishment  at  Majuro  in  the 
Marshalls  before  she  was  routed  onward 
with  aircraft  carrier  Yorktoum  to  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands,  tnence  with  two  screening 
destroyers  to  the  Puget  Sound  Naval  Ship- 
yard. Bremerton.  Washington.  She  entered 
the  Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard  on  19  May 
and  put  to  sea  on  15  July  for  battle  practice 
In  tbe  Hawaiian  Area  with  aircraft  carrier 
Independence  In  whose  company  she  sailed 
for  Enlwetok  in  the  Marshall  Islands. 

After  battle  rehearsals  In  waters  of  the 
Marshall  Islands.  Maaaachuaetta  sailed  from 
Enlwetok  on  30  August  1944  In  company 
with  Admiral  P.  C.  Sherman's  Baaex  carrier 
task  group  for  heavy  strikes  designed  to  gain 
domination  of  all  airfields  In  the  Philippines 
preparatory  to  the  Invasion  for  the  libera- 
tion of  those  Islands.  She  assisted  In  driving 
off  a  night  aerial  attack  the  night  of  13  Sep- 
tember ••  her  heavy  striking  force  launched 
attack*  against  Nagros.  Leyte.  Cebu  and  Sa- 
mar  In  the  Central  Philippines.  All  airfields 
were  hit  hard  along  with  shipping  and  shore 
Installations  In  a  move  to  support  the  sei- 
zure of  Morotal  and  the  Palau  Islands.  Lu- 
zon, containing  the  Important  hartMr  of 
Manila  where  a  great  number  of  airfields, 
some  having  as  many  as  eight  flying  stripe, 
was  the  obJecUve  of  a  devastating  strike 
which  started  at  dawn  of  21  September  1944. 
The  Central  Philippines  area  was  hit  again 
on  24  September  and  the  task  group  entered 
Salpan  Harbor  In  the  Marianas  to  replenish 
on  the  28th,  thence  to  Ullthl  Atoll  in  the 
Caroime  Islands  where  M<ujac/iuse(t«  ar- 
rived on  1  October  1944.  Here  Rear  Admiral 


O.  B.  Davis.  Commander  of  Battleship  Divi- 
sion 8,  shifted  his  flag  once  again  to  Mataa. 
chusetta. 

ConUnuing  with  Rear  Admiral  P.  C.  Sher- 
man's Eaaex  carrier  task  group.   Maaaachu- 
aetta departed  Ullthl  on  6  October  to  support 
Undlngs  of  General  MacArthur-s  Southwest 
Pacific  Forces   In   Leyte   Gulf.  The   10th   of 
October  found  her  off  Okinawa,  about  three 
hundred  miles  from  J^tan  proper.  This  im- 
portant enemy  base,  ten  Umea  as   large  as 
Salpan   with  several   good   harbors  was  the 
Japanese    staging    point    for    aircraft   flown 
from  Japan  proper,  southward  to  Formosa, 
thence  to  the  Philippines  and  the  Eaat  In- 
dies. The  object  of   Maaaachuaetta  and  her 
task  force  was  to  wreck  the  air  facilities  on 
Okinawa  to  cut  off  the  flow  of  reinforcing 
aircraft  the  Japanese  might  throw  into  the 
fight  against  the   American   Invasion  forces 
In  Leyte  Gulf.  Strikes  on  Okinawa  were  com- 
pleted on  the  nth  of  October  and  the  next 
morning  Maaaachuaetta  was  100  miles  from 
Formosa  and  250  miles  from  the  China  coast. 
She  assisted  in  driving  off  enemy  aerial  at- 
tacks   the   night   of    12   October   and   aerial 
strikes  were  launched  at  dawn  of  the  13th 
for  Formosa.  During  the  day  Maaaachuaetta 
fought  off  air  attacks  as   cruiser  Canberra 
was    reported    torpedoed    and    dead    In    the 
water    with    engine    rooms    flooded.    Cruiser 
Wichita  took  the  daimaged  cruiser  in  tow  for 
safer  waters.  The  next  morning  Jlfassac/iu- 
setta  received  word  that  Houaton,  protecting 
the  Canberra,  was  torpedoed  by  a  Japanese 
plane.  During  the  mld-af  temoon  a  few  enemy 
aircraft    were    repxilsed    without    inflicting 
damage  to  Maaaachuaetta'  task  group.  At  dusk 
another  group  of  enemy  planes  attacked  and 
succeeded  in  breaking  through  to  her  for- 
mation. One  enemy  torpedo  plane  launched 
an  unsuccessful   torpedo  attack  on  carrier 
Langley     then     approached     Maaaachuaetta 
whose  gunners  shot  It  down  In  flames  a  short 
distance  off  her  starboitrd  bow.  Moments  later 
her  gurmers  downed  another  enemy  aircraft 
on  her  starboard  quarter  while  cruiser  Reno 
suffered  an  enemy  suicide  crash  on  her  fan- 
tall  which  caused  a  few  casualties  and  minor 
damage.   By   the   1 5th  of  October   the   task 
force  was  on  Its  way  to  a  fueling  rendezvous 
while  conducting  long  range  searches  for  an 
enemy  fleet  that  was  located  too  far  distant 
to  attack. 

As  American  troops  stormed  the  shores 
of  Leyte  Gulf  on  20  October  1944  to  com- 
mence the  liberation  of  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands, Maaaachuaetta  with  Admiral  Halsey's 
Third  Fleet  fast  carriers,  battleships  and  de- 
stroyers, moved  off  the  North  coast  of  Samar 
Island,  where  air  strikes  were  launched  In 
direct  support  of  the  invasion  forces. 

Stung  to  desperation  by  the  Invasion  of 
Leyte.  which  in  American  hands,  would  cut 
off  their  fuel  supplies  from  the  East  Indies, 
the  Japanese  threw  their  entire  fleet  into  one 
last  desperate  gamble  which  was  aimed  at 
wiping  out  the  transport  fleet  around  Leyte. 
Their  forces  were  planned  to  converge  In 
three  prongs  upon  the  Philippines;  a  Center 
Force  of  battleships,  cruisers  and  destroyers 
to  sweep  through  San  Bernardino  Straits  and 
combine  with  a  Southern  Force  of  battle- 
ships, cruisers  and  destroyers  that  would 
have  already  passed  through  Surlgao  Straits 
to  the  south,  while  a  third  and  Northern 
Force  of  decoy  heavy  aircraft  carriers  from 
Japan  would  deliberately  draw  attention  to 
themselves  off  Cape  Engano  to  lure  away 
the  protecting  heavy  warships  of  Admiral 
Halsey's  Third  Fleet. 

The  powerful  Japanese  Center  Force  lost 
three  cruisers  In  the  Palawan  Passage  on  23 
October  1944  to  two  American  submarines. 
The  next  morning,  aircraft  from  the  fast 
carriers  of  Maaaachuaetta'  task  force  bombed 
the  Japanese  Southern  Force,  damaging  a 
battleship  and  knocking  out  a  gun  crew  of  a 
destroyer.  Later  In  the  morning  the  carrier 
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aircraft  shifted  attention  to  the  Japanese 
Center  Force  In  the  Slbuyan  Sea,  sinking  a 
Japanese  battleship,  inflicting  damage  on 
three  others,  and  so  damaged  a  cruiser  that 
it  turned  back  for  Brunei.  Land-based  enemy 
aircraft  retaliated  with  air  attacks  and  scored 
a  lucky  bomb  bit  on  light  carrier  Princeton, 
starting  a  fire  that  eventually  consumed  her 
in  flames.  By  early  afternoon  of  4  October, 
erroneously  thinking  the  Japanese  Center 
Force  had  been  turned  back  and  heavily  dam- 
aged. Admiral  Halsey's  Third  Fleet  Fast  Car- 
riers and  heavy  warships  that  Included 
Maaaachuaetta,  taking  the  bait,  sped  north 
to  engage  the  Japanese  Northern  Force  of 
decoy  aircraft  carriers  off  Cape  Engano. 
leaving  sixteen  little  escort  aircraft  carriers 
and  a  handful  of  destroyers  and  destroyer 
escorts  to  guard  the  American  Invasion  fleet 
at  Leyte. 

The  Japanese  Southern  Force  which  tried 
to  bull  Its  way  through  Surlgao  Straits  before 
the  dawn  of  25  October  1944  was  ^practically 
annihilated  by  Admiral  Oldendorf's  battle- 
ships and  cruisers  and  destroyers  of  Admiral 
Kinkald's  Seventh  Fleet.  While  the  little 
escort  carriers  held  off  the  mighty  Japanese 
Center  Force  In  tbe  Battle  off  Samar.  the 
carrier  aircraft  of  Maaaachuaetta'  force  de- 
stroyed half  the  available  aircraft  carriers  of 
the  Japanese  Fleet  off  Cape  Elngano  by  sink- 
ing four  aircraft  carriers  as  well  as  a  de- 
stroyer and  a  cruiser  for  good  measure.  To 
this  total  American  submarines  added  two 
destroyers  and  a  light  cruiser.  This  historic 
Battle  off  Cape  Engano  numbered  among  its 
victims  the  Japanese  aircraft  carrier  Zuikaku. 
the  last  afloat  of  tbe  six  Japanese  carriers 
that  had  participated  in  the  infamous  raid 
on  Pearl  Harbor. 

After  chasing  remnants  of  the  defeated 
Japanese  Fleet  retiring  at  high  speed  from 
the  Battle  of  Leyte  Gulf.  Maaaachuaetta  re- 
plenished at  Ullthl  Atoll  In  tbe  Caroline 
Islands,  then  carried  out  raids  from  that  base 
with  fast  carriers  to  waters  east  of  Northern 
Luzon  to  hit  enemy  airfields  throughout 
the  Philippines.  She  reached  a  fueling  ren- 
dezvous on  17  December  1944  but  rising 
winds  and  seas  forced  r.bandonment  of  that 
operation  and  tbe  mighty  battleship  soon 
found  herself  plowing  into  the  teeth  of  a 
howling  typhoon.  Bucking  monstrous  seas 
brought  on  by  a  titanic  gale  estimated  at  120 
knots,  she  avoided  the  helpless  escort  carrier 
Rudyard  Bay  who  swept  by  some  500  yards 
distant  in  the  eerie  midday  darkness  of  18 
December  and  flashed  warning  to  other  ships 
In  the  area  of  the  added  navigational  hazard. 
She  sustained  only  minor  damage  which  was 
repaired  by  her  own  force  excepting  one  of 
her  scout  planes  which  was  damaged  beyond 
repair.  During  the  day  of  the  19th  she  re- 
ceived word  that  destroyers  Hull.  Spence,  and 
Monoghan  capsized  and  sank.  After  Joining 
In  the  search  for  survivors,  she  replenished 
at  Ullthl  (24-26  December  1944).  She  then 
set  course  with  the  fast  carrier  task  force 
to  hit  Formosa,  thence  to  the  shores  of  Lin- 
gayen  Gulf  to  support  the  initial  invasion 
forces  on  7  January  before  entering  the 
South  China  Seas  to  destroy  seaborne  trade, 
shipping  and  Installations  along  the  sea  coast 
running  from  Saigon  to  Hong  Kong  and 
Formosa.  She  re-entered  the  Philippine  Sea 
on  20  January  for  strikes  on  the  Philippine 
Islands  and  Formosa  before  returning  to 
Ullthl  m  the  Caroline  Islands  on  26  January 
1945.  She  put  to  sea  on  10  February  1945 
for  waters  of  the  Tbkyo  area  to  act  as  cover 
for  the  fast  carriers  attacking  enemy  air 
forces  and  aircraft  factories  around  Tokyo  on 
the  16tb  of  February.  Retirement  from  the 
Tokyo- Yokohama  area  commenced  on  18 
February  and  carriers  launched  planes  for 
Chichi  Jlma  throughout  the  day  of  the  18th. 

Dawn  of  19  March  1946  found  Maaf£hu- 
aetta  to  tbe  west  of  Iwo  Jlma  to  support 
the  landing  of  troops  that  continued 
througbout  tbe  day  of  the  20th.  Tbe  air- 


craft engine  plants  of  Tokyo  area  were  the 
primary  targets  on  25  Febrttary  and  Okinawa 
was  again  hit  hard  on  1  March  1946.  On  that 
day  Lieutenant  Robinson  catapulted  his 
plane  from  Maaaachuaetta  to  rescue  a  fighter 
pilot  from  carrier  Bennington  off  south- 
eastern Okinawa.  She  was  again  off  Kyushu 
on  18  March.  That  day  Maaaachuaetta  helped 
drive  off  determined  enemy  aerial  attacks, 
assisting  carrier  Waap  In  downing  one  suicide 
plane  and  shooting  down  another  that  tried 
to  dive  bomb  carrier  Hornet.  She  shot  down 
another  enemy  aircraft  the  night  of  18 
March  and  scored  hits  on  another  while  the 
badly  damaged  carrier  Franklin  put  up  an 
epic  and  successful  fight  for  her  life  off  tbe 
southern  tip  of  Kyushu.  Air  strikes  were 
made  on  Okinawa  the  23rd  of  March.  Maaaa- 
chuaetta spent  the  following  day  bombard- 
ing that  shore  with  tbe  fast  battleships 
preparatory  to  the  American  Invasion  of  that 
"last  stepping  stone"  to  Japan  Itself. 

American  troops  stormed  the  shores  of 
Okinawa  on  1  April  1945.  supported  by  tbe 
carriers  of  Maaaachuaetta'  striking  force 
which  hit  the  aircraft  and  facilities  on  Sa- 
klsbima  Ounto  on  the  3rd.  On  6  April  an 
enemy  suicide  plane  made  a  dive  for  carrier 
Bennington  and  was  downed  by  tbe  fire  of 
Maaaachuaetta  and  other  covering  ships  of 
the  force.  Another  in  a  shallow  dive  above 
carrier  Hornet  and  Maaaachuaetta  lost  en- 
thusiasm as  he  pulled  up  sharply  to  gain 
altitude,  burst  Into  flames  and  fell  in  a 
slow  spin  Into  the  sea.  About  this  same 
moment  another  suicide  plane  dived  towards 
cruiser  Vincennea  on  Maaaachuaetta  starboard 
band.  That  Kamikaze  plane  was  downed  by 
Maaaachuaetta  gunners  before  reaching  the 
cruiser.  That  same  afternoon  an  enemy  plane 
dove  out  of  a  cloud  towards  carrier  San 
Jacinto  and  was  set  afire  by  gunners  of 
Maaaachuaetta  who  knocked  off  a  wheel  of 
tbe  aircraft  before  It  crashed  into  tbe  sea 
Just  forward  of  San  Jacinto'a  bow.  On  7  April 
1948  Maaaachuaetta  received  word  that  air 
strikes  against  a  Japanese  fleet  that  sortled 
from  Bungo  Suldo  had  resulted  In  tbe  sink- 
ing of  tbe  mighty  Japanese  18-lncb  gunned 
YAMATO  along  with  several  light  cruisers 
and  destroyers. 

Afassac/iusetfs  continued  to  flght  off  the 
day  and  night  air  attacks  of  the  enemy  off 
Okinawa  until  tbe  night  of  27  April  1945 
when  she  set  course  to  replenish  at  Ullthl  In 
the  Caroline  Islands.  On  10  May  1945  she 
passed  out  to  sea  with  the  Hornet  fast  car- 
rier task  group  to  give  the  airfields  of 
Kyushu  a  good  going  over  and  to  destroy  the 
remnants  of  tbe  Japanese  Fleet  in  the  In- 
land Sea  of  Japan.  As  of  midnight  of  28-29 
May  1945  Vice  Admiral  Raymond  S.  Spruance 
hauled  down  his  Fifth  Fleet  flag  and  relin- 
quished his  command  to  Admiral  W.  F. 
Halsey,  who  hoisted  his  Third  Fleet  flag  In 
battleship  Misaouri  to  continue  the  raids  on 
tbe  Japanese  Home  Islands. 

An  hour  after  midnight  of  4  June  tbe  ba- 
rometer dropped  to  29.42.  The  force  of  the 
wind  rose  to  an  estimated  100  knots  by  0630 
of  5  June  1946  and  some  ships  had  serious 
difficulties  Including  cruiser  Pittaburgh  who 
lost  her  bow  and  cruiser  Duluth  having  her 
bow  buckled.  About  0700  Maaaachuaetta 
passed  through  the  "eye"  of  the  typhoon  and 
the  barometer  dropped  to  28.30.  tbe  wind 
decreased  to  26  knots  and  visibility  increased 
from  a  few  hundred  feet  to  about  10,000 
yards.  The  ceiling  rose  from  zero  visibility 
to  an  estimated  5000  feet  and  tbe  circular 
structure  of  tbe  typhoon  was  clearly  discern- 
ible. Tbe  seas  in  the  typhoon's  12-mile 
diameter  eye  were  mountainous,  being  much 
greater  even  than  those  encountered  when 
the  wind  was  estimated  at  100  knots.  At  the 
edge  of  the  typhoon's  eye  the  waves  were 
5O-60  feet  from  crest  to  trough  in  long  curv- 
ing swells  radiating  from  the  typhoon's 
center,  but  within  the  eye  Itself  they  were 
pyramidal   and  confused.   When   Maaaachu- 


aetta emerged  on  the  other  side  of  the  eye  she     i 
found  the  seas  subsiding  and  the  barometer 
rose  steadily.  She  suffered  only  minor  dam- 
age and  one  of   her  Kingfisher  planes  was 
destroyed  by  the  battering  waves. 

The  carrier  task  group  reformed  to  tbe 
southeast  of  Okinawa  on  9  June  when  air 
strikes  were  flovm  against  Okino  Dlato  Jlma 
and  Mlnami  Dlato  Jlma,  the  latter  being  hit 
tbe  following  morning  by  a  flercfe  bombard- 
ment from  the  main  battery  of  Maaaachu- 
aetta, Alabama.  Indiana,  and  five  destroyers. 
Tbe  task  group  reached  San  Pedro  Bay, 
Leyte,  on  13  June  1945  after  almost  three 
months  of  continuous  operations  In  support 
of  the  Okinawa  Campaign.  Here,  on  19  June 
1945.  Rear  Admiral  J.  F.  Shafroth,  Jr..  Com- 
mander of  Battleship  Division  8.  transferred 
bis  flag  from  Maaaachuaetta  to_  South 
Dakota. 

Maaaachuaetta  departed  San  Pedro  Bay  of 
Leyte  Gulf  on  1  July  1946.  bound  with  the 
Fast  Carrier  Task  Force  38  for  operations 
close  to  Japan  where  it  remained  until 
Japan  surrendered.  Screened  by  a  powerful 
battlesbip-crulser-destroyer  force,  each  of 
the  three  task  groups  which  made  up  the 
force  at  this  time  Included  three  heavy  car- 
ries and  two  light  carriers.  After  a  fueling 
rendezvous  to  the  east  of  Iwo  Jlma  the  task 
force  set  course  for  the  strikes  against  the 
airfields  of  Tokyo  on  the  10th.  Pour  days 
later  more  than  twelve  hundred  sorties  were 
launched  by  carriers  against  targets  In 
northern  Honshu  and  Hokkaido  from  only 
eighty  miles  off  shore.  That  morning  of  14 
July  1945  Maaaachuaetta  formed  In  Rear  Ad- 
miral Shafroth's  bombardment  unit  that  In- 
cluded battleships  South  Dakota,  Indiana 
and  Maaaachuaetta,  heavy  cruisers  Quincy 
and  Chicago  and  nine  destroyers.  Simul- 
taneously with  the  airstrikes.  and  for  the 
first  time,  a  naval  gunfire  force  bombarded 
a  major  Installation  within  the  home  is- 
lands of  Japan.  Their  target  was  the  iron 
works  at  Kamalshl.  one  of  the  seven  plants 
of  the  big  Japan  Iron  Company  that  lay  In 
tbe  narrow  valley  of  the  Otatarl  River  with 
steep  bills  on  each  side.  Tbe  battleships  ap- 
proached undetected  and  opened  fire  ten 
minutes  after  high  noon.  Maaaachuaetta 
sending  300  rounds  of  slxteen-lnch  shells 
slamming  Into  the  Industrial  target  where  . 
fires  kindled  by  the  heavy  explosions  ob- 
scured the  target  from  her  spotting  planes. 

While  carrier-based  planes  bit  the  Kure- 
Kobe  areas  of  tbe  Inland  Sea  of  Japan  ou 
29  July  1945.  Maaaachuaetta  Joined  the  naval 
gunfire  force  In  the  bombardment  of  the 
industrial  city  of  Hamamatsu.  Honshu, 
blasting  the  Japanese  Musical  Ins'rument 
Company  with  270  rounds  of  16-lnch  shells 
in  an  effort  to  halt  production  of  airplane 
propellers  there.  Her  carrier  task  group  con- 
tinued to  hit  communication  lines,  air  fa- 
cilities and  Industrial  targets  in  tbe  follow- 
ing days.  On  9  August  her  naval  gunfire 
force  under  Rear  Admiral  Shafroth.  with 
two  more  heavy  cruisers  (Boaton  and  St. 
Paul)  and  ten  destroyers,  bombarded  Ka- 
malshl a  second  time.  Making  four  runs  past 
the  town.  Maaaachuaetta  fired  265  slxteen- 
lnch  shells  Into  the  iron  works  and  docks 
A  Royal  Navy  bombardment  unit  which  In- 
cluded light  cruisers  HMS  Newfound'av.tl 
and  HMNZS  Gambia,  with  three  destroyers 
gave  an  assist  to  add  to  the  general  destruc- 
tion on  this  day  when  the  second  atomic 
bomb  was  dropped. 

Air  strikes  were  called  back  to  the  aircraft 
carriers  on  15  August  1945  when  word  was 
received  that  hostilities  with  Japan  had 
ceEised.  After  embarking  passengers  from  var- 
ious ships  In  waters  south  of  Tokyo,  Maaaa- 
chuaetta set  course  for  tbe  United  States.  Ac- 
companied by  carriers  Eaaex  and  San  Joctnto. 
and  cruiser  Aatoria,  she  anchored  off  the 
Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard  at  Bremerton,  Wash- 
ington, on  13  September  1945.  after  a  5.000 
mile  non-stop  voyage  from  waters  off  Tokyo. 
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M*Mmchu*ett$  remaliMd  at  tta«  Pu««t 
Sound  Naval  Shipyard  until  38  January  1M« 
wb«n  she  set  cours*  for  operations  at  Lone 
B«ach  and  San  PranclMO,  California.  She 
cleared  San  Pranctaoo  Bay  on  4  April  and  wma 
■— toted  throofh  the  Panama  Canal  by  three 
tuga  on  17  April  when  she  passed  into  the 
Caribbean  Se«  on  her  way  to  Lynnhaven 
Roads.  Vlrflnla,  where  she  anchored  the 
morning  of  23  April  IBM.  At  0M3  MuMMchu- 
setts  manned  the  rail  to  render  honors  to 
President  Harry  S.  Triunan  embarked  In  the 
new  heavy  aircraft  carrier  FrankHn  D.  Root- 
v€tt  standing  out  of  the  harbor.  She  entered 
the  Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard  (or  Inactlvatlon 
overhaul  on  30  May  1M6.  She  decommissioned 
37  March  1047,  and  was  assigned  to  the  Nor- 
folk Oroup,  US.  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet.  She 
la  now  preserved  at  a  permanent  berth  at 
Pall  River.  Maasachuaetts. 

Rbtobt  or  U.S.S.  "NoKTH  CAaoLUHA"  (BB-U) 

Nort;i  Carolina  (BB-55).  first  of  the  Navys 
modem  super-dreadnaughts.  continued  the 
n*m«  of  Illustrious  predecessors  reaching 
back  to  7  September  1820  when  another 
super-dreadnaught  of  that  day,  74-gun  Shlp- 
of-the-Line  North.  Carolina  was  launched  In 
th«  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard.  The  name  was 
l4ter  c%(Jled  by  a  Confederate  Ironclad  sloop 
and  a  powerful  cruiser  of  the  United  States 
Navy. 

The  name  North  Carolina  (BB-S2)  was  as- 
signed to  a  battleship  under  construction  in 
the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard.  Her  keel  was  laid  12 
January  1930  but  work  was  suspended  8 
February  1923  under  terms  of  the  Washing- 
ton Treaty  limiting  naval  armaments.  Her 
name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  List  10  No- 
vember 1923.  her  uncompleted  hull  having 
been  sold  for  scrapping  2S  October  1923.  The 
uncompleted  battleship  was  designed  as  fol- 
lows: Length  overall.  684  feet;  extreme  beam. 
106  feet:  normal  displacement  of  43.200  tons: 
mean  draft,  33  feet:  designed  speed  of  23 
knots;  and  a  designed  complement  of  67  of- 
ficers and  1.474  men.  Her  designed  armament 
was  twelve  16-lnch  .50  caliber  guns:  sixteen 
fl-lnch  .53  caliber  guns:  four  3-lnch  50  cali- 
ber guns:  four  6-pounders  and  two  21-lnch 
submerged  torpedo  tubes. 

The  third  North  Carolina  (BB-55).  first 
commissioned  of  the  Navy's  modem  battle- 
ships. Is  a  veteran  of  every  major  Pacific 
campaign  of  World  War  U  from  the  time  of 
the  landings  on  Guadalcanal  7  November 
1942  until  the  formal  signing  of  the  docu- 
ment for  the  unconditional  surrender  of 
Japan  on  board  battleship  Missouri  In  Tokyo 
Bay.  3  September  1945.  During  forty  months 
of  combat  duty  in  the  Pacific,  she  steamed 
307.000  miles  and  was  six  times  reported  sunk 
by  Japanese  propagandist  "Tokyo  Rose." 

North  Carolina  (BB-55)  was  built  by  the 
New  York  Naval  Shipyard.  Her  keel  was  laid 
on  Navy  Day  (27  October  1937) .  She  launched 
13  June  1940.  under  the  sponsorship  of  Miss 
l8*bel  Hoey.  daughter  of  the  Honorable 
Clyde  R.  Hoey,  Governor  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina.  First  of  the  American  super- 
dreadnaught  and  the  nation's  pride,  she 
commissioned  In  the  New  York  Naval  Ship- 
yard 9  April  1941.  Captain  Olaf  M.  Hustvedt. 
USN.  commanding.  Plrst  of  10  Steelhearted 
sisters  to  step  into  line  for  defense  of  the 
United  States,  she  was  welcomed  by  Presi- 
dent FranlUln  D.  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  Frank  Knox  as  a  fact  and  a  symbol 
in  the  nation's  ever-qulckenlng  drive  toward 
supremacy  of  the  seas.  Speaking  after  the 
commissioning  ceremony.  Secretary  Knox  de- 
clared: "The  North  Carolina  is  one  of  a  new 
line  of  ships  that  wUl  give  the  United  States 
unchallenged  supremacy  of  the  seas.  America 
has  no  aggressive  designs  on  any  power  on 
earth.  The  United  SUtes  la  still  dedicated  to 
peace.  But  at  long  last,  we  are  convinced  that 
peace  and  security  can  be  had  only  by  build- 
ing a  fleet  with  such  strength  that  no  one 
will  want  to  challenge  It.  .  . 


Upon  ootnintasloniHg.  North  CaroUnm  (BB- 
SS) was  haUed  ■•  the  nUcbtlast  wanhlp 
afloat   She  had  a  length  over  aU  of  721  feet. 

9  Incbea;  extreme  beam.  106  feet.  4  Inches: 
standard  displacement.  35.000  tons:  mean 
draft.  34  feet.  8  Inches:  designed  speed  of 
27  knots:  and  a  designed  complement  of 
lOe  oOcers  and  1.773  enlUted  men.  Her  origi- 
nal armament  was  nine  16-lnch.  45  caliber 
guns:  twenty  6-inch  .38  caliber  gnns;  four 
quadruple  l.l-lncb  gun  mounu.  and  twelve 
.50  caUber  machine  guns  She  had  two  plane 
catapults  aft.  The  maximum  thickness  of 
her  armor  was  18  Inches. 

The  prtde  of  the  Navy  and  her  country,  the 
majestic  North  Carolina  drew  so  much  atten- 
tion as  she  paseed  In  and  out  of  New  York 
Harbor  for  trials  that  she  earned  the  title 
Showboat",  a  nickname  which  continues  to 
the  present  day.  She  departed  New  York  3 
September  1941  for  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 
thence  on  shakedown  into  the  Caribbean 
Sea  and  back  up  the  eastern  seaboard  to  the 
New  York  Navy  Yard.  While  there,  6  Decem- 
ber 1941,  Rear  Admiral  J.  W.  Wilcox,  com- 
manding BatUe  Division  6  hoUted  hU  flag  in 
North  Carolina.  The  following  day,  when  the 
Japanese  made  their  perfldlotu  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor.  Rear  Admiral  Wilcox  trans- 
ferred hU  flag  to  battleship  Texas  (BB-35). 
After  Intensive  gunnery  and  other  battle 
practice  ranging  from  the  coast  of  Maine  into 
the  Caribbean,  she  departed  Norfolk  5  June 
1942  to  enter  the  Pacific. 
North  Carolina  transited  the  Panama  Canal 

10  June  1942  for  San  Pedro,  CaUfomla.  where 
she  became  flagship  of  Rear  Admiral  Ander- 
son, commanding  BatUeshlp  Division  4.  and 
Commander  Battleships.  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet. 
Admiral  Anderson  shifted  his  flag  to  battle- 
ship Maryland  34  June  and  North  Carolina 
stood  out  of  San  Francisco  Bay  5  July  1942. 
After  exercises  off  the  California  Coast,  she 
set  course  8  July  for  Pearl  Harbor  where  she 
became  a  screening  unit  for  the  famed  car- 
rier Enterprise  (CV-«).  She  sailed  from  Pearl 
Harbor  In  the  screen  of  Enterprise  15  July  for 
amphibious  assault  rehearsals  preparatory  to 
the  initial  assaults  for  the  capture  and  oc- 
cupation of  the  Solomon  Islands.  South  of 
the  FIJI  Islands.  26  July.  North  Carolina  be- 
came a  unit  of  Task  Force  61.  formed  around 
carriers  Enterpnse.  Saratoga,  and  Wasp  com- 
prUlng  the  Air  Support  Force  for  Rear 
Admiral  Richmond  K.  Turner's  amphibious 
•xp««Utlon  enroute  to  Guadalcanal. 

Marines  stormed  the  shores  of  the  Tulagl- 
Guadalcanal  areas  7  Augiut  1942.  North 
Carolina  protected  the  carriers  providing  di- 
rect support  to  the  landings  into  the  follow- 
ing day.  Alratrikes  concentrated  on  enemy 
troops,  supply  and  ammunitions  dumps  and 
gun  emplacemenu.  The  next  two  weeks  were 
spent  protecting  the  supply  and  communi- 
cation lines  southeast  of  the  Solomons.  Two 
Japanese  carrier  forces  were  located  24  Au- 
giist  and  strikes  launched  to  damage  two 
enemy  carriers.  The  Japanese  carrier  Ryuio 
was  sunk  and  other  enemy  units  damaged. 
Unfortunately,  the  Japanese  had  learned  the 
location  of  the  American  carrier  task  force 
and  planned  to  avenge  their  losses  at  Mid- 
way as  their  aircraft  were  launched  from 
carriers  Zuikaku  and  Sfiokaku,  24  August 
1942.  At  that  very  moment.  Enterprise  had 
launched  her  planes  to  attack  Ryujo,  36  Jap- 
anese bombers  with  many  flghters,  and  a 
group  of  enemy  torpedo  planes  escorted  by 
flghters.  headed  to  attack.  That  carrier  came 
under  attack  by  about  30  dive  bombers,  re- 
ceiving three  direct  hits  and  four  near  misses 
as  at  least  twenty  bombs  were  dropped  in 
her  vicinity. 

North  Carolina,  of  the  Enterprise  carrier 
task  group,  in  direct  combat  for  the  first 
time,  was  having  a  naval  battle  all  her  own. 
She  first  divided  her  gunfire  on  the  enemy 
attacking  Enterprise  as  well  as  about  10  dive 
bombers  which  attacked  her.  The  superior 
speed  of  Enterprise  caused  North  Carolina 
to  gradually  fall  astern  where  she  stood  alone 


against  an  attack  by  six  man  dive  bombers. 
Joined  seconds  later  by  other  torpedo  planes 
In  the  midst  of  all  this  action.  8  to  12  high 
altitude  bomt>er8  dropped  a  pattern  of  heavy 
bombs  between  North  Carolina  and  Enter- 
prise. So  furious  was  the  action  of  North 
Carolina  gunners,  £itterprl*«  anxlotisly  in- 
quired whether  the  battleship  was  afire.  She 
was  afire — afire  with  the  determination  to 
destroy  the  enemy  as  her  5-lnch  battery  op- 
posed 18  aerial  attacks  in  an  eight-minute 
action  in  which  she  shot  down  at  least  seven 
and  possibly  14  enemy  raiders.  Close  bomb 
hits,  one  only  16  yards  from  her  port  quar- 
ter, knocked  down  machine  gunners  and 
Jarred  the  battleship.  But  whether  ham- 
pered by  the  deluge  of  water  or  knocked 
down  by  the  detonation  of  near-miss  bombs 
(seven  in  number),  her  men  Immediately  re- 
sumed battle  stations.  She  suffered  no  dam- 
age but  lost  one  gunner  who  was  killed  by 
a  bullet  from  an  enemy  plane  which  strafed 
the  battleship  after  a  dive  bombing  attack. 
Meanwhile  Enterprise  planes  had  severely 
damaged  Japanese  carrier  Chitose  and  hit 
other  enemy  ships.  By  the  morning  of  25 
August,  the  Japanese  force,  only  slightly  less 
than  that  of  Midway,  had  most  of  their 
aerial  striking  force  destroyed.  Not  only  had 
their  landing  expedition  been  turned  back, 
but  Americans  had  won  control  of  the  air.  In 
this  action,  known  as  the  Battle  of  the 
Eastern  Solomons,  the  Japanese  had  lost  two 
carrier  plane  groups  and  other  aircraft  total- 
ing about  100  planes. 

Enterprise  sailed  for  repairs  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor and  North  Carolina  Joined  the  Saratoga 
carrier  task  group  25  August  1944.  About  mid- 
day of  6  September,  a  Japanese  submarine 
surfaced  about  2.000  yards  from  the  battle- 
ship, then  crash-dived  under  attack  by  a 
Hornet  aircraft  whose  bomb  apparently  ex- 
ploded two  of  three  torpedoes  launched  by 
the  enemy  submarine.  North  Carolina  swung 
In  a  radical  maneuver  to  dodge  a  torpedo 
wake  which  passed  400  yards  on  her  port 
beam.  She  continued  to  protect  the  carriers 
landing  direct  support  to  the  Marines  on 
Guadalcanal.  On  15  September  1943,  North. 
Carolina,  In  company  with  the  Hornet  carrier 
task  group,  observed  carried  Wasp  in  a  dis- 
tant group  smoking  heavy  and  on  Are  as  the 
result  of  a  torpedo  attack.  About  1450  de- 
stroyer Lansdoume  of  the  Wasp  group  re- 
ported a  torpedo  had  passed  directly  under 
that  destroyer  and  was  headed  directly  for 
North  Carolina.  Her  rudder  was  put  full  right 
at  emergency  speed  at  1453. 

Despite  the  Instant  evasive  measure  taken 
by  North  Carolina,  the  ponderous  battleship 
was  unable  to  dodge  the  torpedo  which  had 
been  launched  by  Japanese  submarine.  But 
she  demonstrated  that  new  battleships  could 
take  severe  punishment  as  well  as  dish  It  out. 
The  torpedo  struck  portslde,  20  feet  below 
her  waterllne.  killing  flve  men.  It  opened  a 
gash  33  feet  long  by  18  feet  high,  and  flood- 
ing seas  poured  through  four  bulkheads.  The 
torpedo  hit  also  sent  a  flash  into  her  No.  1 
turret  handling  room  but  the  forward  maga- 
zines were  flooded  to  prevent  any  disaster. 
None  of  this  damage  kept  the  fighting  battle- 
ship from  keeping  her  station  in  formation, 
even  when  it  moved  at  25  knots.  Her  damage 
control  parties  eliminated  her  6.6  degree  list 
in  as  many  minutes. 

North  Carolina  entered  the  Pearl  Harbor 
Navy  Yard  30  September  for  permanent 
battle-damage  repairs  completed  by  17  No- 
vember 1943  when  she  departed  for  Noumea. 
Caledonia,  She  rejoined  the  Enterprise 
carrier  task  force  to  protect  logistic  and 
troopship  movements  in  approaches  to  the 
Solomons  until  18  March  1943,  then  again 
set  co'U'se  for  Pearl  Harbor.  She  entered  the 
Pearl  Harbor  Navy  Yard  27  March  1943  for 
alterations  that  Included  new  and  better 
gunnery,  fire  control  and  radar  gear.  After 
battle  practice  in  the  Hawaiian  area,  she 
helped  escort  British  carrier  HMS  Victorious 
to  Noumea,  New  Caledonia,  arriving  27  May 
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1943.  Joining  the  Saratogm  carrier  tasks 
group  abs  continued  to  patrol  as  a  covering 
force  In  the  Solomons  until  17  September 
when  she  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  to  prvpsrs 
for  participation  In  the  capture  and  occupa- 
tion of  the  Gilbert  Islands. 

On  10  November  1943  North  Carolina  de- 
parted Pearl  Harbor  with  the  Enterprise  Car- 
rier group  50.2  (Northern  Covering  Ooup)  to 
participate  In  the  capture  and  occupation  of 
Makin.  Tarawa  and  Apamama  in  the  Gilbert 
Islands.  The  first  air  strikes  were  launched 
against  Makin  19  November  and  continued 
through  the  21st.  Bombing  and  straffing  at- 
tacks were  made  on  enemy  harbor  installa- 
tions, direct  support  was  given  to  landing 
forces,  and  other  enemy  troop  concentrations 
and  gun  emplacements  were  destroyed.  On 
the  night  of  25  November,  enemy  planes  clos- 
ing the  formation  withdrew  under  the  with- 
ering flre  of  North  Carolina  and  sister  ships. 
Night  flghtlng  was  bom  on  Enterprise  the 
following  night  when  three-plane  "Bat- 
Teams"  took  to  the  air  against  Japanese 
night  raiders.  Two  hellcat  flghters  escorted 
by  a  radar-equipped  Avenger  torpedo  plane 
were  guided  by  Enterprise  radar  to  the  enemy 
aerial  formation,  then  using  its  own  radar, 
the  Avenger  led  the  two  hellcats  within  visual 
range  of  the  enemy.  Two  enemy  bombers 
were  shot  down  and  the  enemy  evidenced 
complete  surprise  and  bewilderment  by  firing 
on  one  another  and  withdrew. 

North  CaroliTia  Joined  the  Saratoga  carrier 
group  38  November  1943  to  continue  sup- 
port of  the  Gilbert  Islands  Campaign.  On  8 
December  1943  she  Joined  in  the  battleship 
bombardment  of  Nauru  Island.  North  Caro- 
lina hurled  638  explosive  shells  to  destroy 
the  Japanese  air  base  runways,  radio  stations, 
beach  defenses,  radar  positions  and  revet- 
ment areas.  Retiring  to  the  New  Hebrides 
Islands,  she  departed  Efate  25  December  1943 
with  the  Bunker  Hill  carrier  task  group  en- 
route  for  diversionary  air  strikes  against  Jap- 
anese Shipping  and  airfields  at  Kavieng,  New 
Ireland.  She  joined  battleship  Washington 
and  three  destroyers  to  be  In  position  to  in- 
tercept any  enemy  cripples  that  might  sor- 
tie from  the  enemy  held  harbor,  then  re- 
turned to  Havannah  Harbor,  Efate,  New  He- 
brides Islands.  7  January  1944.  After  replen- 
ishment, she  proceeded  to  Puna  PuU.  Elllce 
Islands.  Here,  she  became  a  unit  of  Rear  Ad- 
miral Marc  A.  Mlt8cher"8  Fast  Carrier  Strik- 
ing Force  68,  being  assigned  to  the  Essex 
carrier  task  group  for  the  forthomnlng  Mar- 
shall Islands  Campaign. 

The  initial  alrstrlkes  against  Kwajaleln  be- 
gan 29  January  1944,  North  Carolina  moving 
In  for  bocnbardment  of  Rol  and  Namur  Is- 
leinds  of  that  atoll.  During  the  approach  to 
Rol,  she  spotted  a  cargo  ship  Inside  the  la- 
goon and  sent  salvos  to  set  it  afire  fore  and 
aft.  Enemy  airstrips  on  that  Island  were 
blasted  and  she  kept  up  a  harassing  night 
fire  that  continued  Into  the  next  momlng. 
She  again  Joined  in  the  prelnvaslon  bom- 
bardments of  Rol  and  Namur  30  January 
1944,  then  helped  protect  carriers  the  next 
day  as  they  supported  a  successful  landing 
on  the  small  Islands  adjacent  to  Rol  and 
Namur.  On  1  February  her  carrier  force  pro- 
vided air  cover  for  the  landings  on  Rol  and 
Namiir.  That  morning  she  Joined  the  screen 
of  the  famed  Enterprise  to  continue  support- 
ing air  strikes  into  2  February  1944.  She  an- 
chored in  newly- won  Majuro  Lagoon  4  Feb- 
ruary to  replenish  her  ammunition.  The  fol- 
lowing day.  North  Carolina  became  flagship 
of  Rear  Admiral  Willis  A.  Lee.  Jr..  (com- 
mander Battleshlpe.  Pacific)  who  transferred 
his  flag  from  Washington  recently  damaged 
by  collision  with  Indiana. 

On  13  February  1944,  North  Carolina  de- 
parted Majuro  with  the  Fast  Carrier  Strik- 
ing Force  to  wreak  havoc  on  the  Japanese 
Advance  Fleet  Base  at  Truk  Atoll  in  the 
Carolines,  16-17  Febniary  1944.  Of  an  esti- 
mated fifty-five  enemy  ships  at  Truk,  about 


8  to  10  ships  were  all  that  remained  un- 
damaged. Thirty-nine  large  shipa  were  sunk, 
burned  or  bectched  in  a  useless  state  and  211 
enemy  planes  were  destroyed.  Another  104 
enemy  aircraft  were  severely  damaged.  The 
carriers  approached  the  Marianas  the  night 
of  31  February  and  came  under  enemy 
aerial  attack.  North  Carolina  gunners  shot 
one  down,  and  two  others  were  splashed  Into 
the  sea  by  otber  ships.  From  that  time  on, 
the  battleship  helped  drive  off  Intermittent 
attacks  by  low  flying  enemy  raiders.  At  sun- 
rise of  23  February  aerial  attacks  were 
launched  against  Salpan,  Tlnlan  and  Guam 
in  the  Marianas.  After  replenishment  In  Ma- 
juro Lagoon,  course  was  shaped  for  Palau. 
The  night  of  29  March  1944,  North  Carolina 
shot  down  another  enemy  plane.  Palau  was 
hard  hit  30-31  March,  followed  by  strikes 
1  April  on  Woleal  where  more  than  150 
enemy  aircraft  were  destroyed  in  addition 
to  ground  Installations. 

North  Carolina  returned  with  the  carriers 
to  Majuro  6  April  1944  and  stood  out  to 
sea  the  13th  with  the  Enterprise  carrier  task 
group  to  support  the  capture  and  occupation 
of  the  HoUandla  area  of  New  Guinea,  In- 
cluding Wakde,  Sewar  and  Sarml.  On  21 
April,  neutralization  strikes  were  launched 
against  enemy  airfields,  continuing  the 
next  day  as  troops  stormed  the  Invasion 
beaches.  Direct  support  to  troops  continued 
until  24  April  when  course  was  set  for  re- 
plenishment at  Ulithi,  West  Carolina  Is- 
land. From  there,  she  proceeded  to  protect 
carriers  Inflicting  maximum  damage  to  shore 
installations  and  shipping  at  Truk,  29-30 
April.  The  momlng  of  29  April  North  Caro- 
lina opened  fire  on  two  enemy  planes  clos- 
ing her  formation.  Carrier  Lexington  shot 
down  one  of  the  raiders  and  the  second  dis- 
appeared in  a  trail  of  smoke  after  being  hit 
by  North  Carolina  gunfire. 

In  the  forenoon  of  30  April,  two  North 
Carolina  scout  planes  were  sent  to  rescue 
a  pilot  downed  on  the  south  reef  of  Truk 
Atoll.  One  turned  over  on  landing,  but  the 
other,  piloted  by  Lieutenant  Bums,  kept 
the  pilot  of  the  first  plane  afloat  as  well  as 
the  carrier  aviaUM'  until  these  two  were  res- 
cued by  submarine  Tang.  Closing  the  east 
reef.  Bums  towed  aviators  from  shore  on 
rafts  but  found  he  was  unable  to  take  oS. 
He  and  his  radioman  along  with  the  aviators 
were  also  rescued  by  submarine  Tang.  The 
next  day  North  Carolina  poured  185  explosive 
shells  onto  Ponape  Island  for  the  destruction 
of  coast  defense  guns,  antiaircraft  batteries, 
airfields  and  installations.  She  returned  to 
Majuro  Lagoon  4  May  1944  and  found  her- 
self badly  In  need  of  major  repairs  to  her 
rudder.  Vice  Admiral  WlUls  A.  Lee,  Jr.,  trans- 
ferred bis  fiag  from  her  to  Neto  Jersey  14  May, 
and  North  Carolina  proceeded  to  Pearl  Har- 
bor for  repairs.  She  returned  to  Majuro  30 
May  1944  to  prepare  for  the  Invasion  and 
capture  of  the  Marianas  Islands, 

On  6  June  1944,  North  Carolina  departed 
Majuro  in  the  screen  of  the  Enterprise  Car- 
rier Task  Group  for  the  Marianas,  Repeated 
strikes  were  launched  against  Salpan  and 
Tlnan  11-13  June  1944.  On  the  latter  date. 
North  Carolina  Joined  In  the  battleship 
bombardment  of  the  west  coast  of  Salpan  to 
cover  mlnesweeplng  operations.  When  the 
sweepers  withdrew  In  the  afternoon,  she 
opened  on  shipping  In  Tanapag  Harbor  where 
several  small  craft  were  sunk  or  damaged. 
Numerous  large  fires  were  evidence  that 
quantities  of  enemy  munitions,  fuel  oil 
storages  and  supplies  were  destroyed  or 
damaged.  Air  strikes  continued  through  the 
day  of  14  June  1944.  That  night,  men  on 
North  Carolina  heard  a  cry  for  help  and  tossed 
over  a  float  light  to  mark  the  spot  for 
destroyer  Caperton  who  rescued  an  American 
carrier  pilot  who  bad  been  shot  down  during 
the  strikes  of  11  June.  Direct  aeriiU  support 
was  given  15  June  as  the  Initial  Invasion 
landings   were   made   on  Salpan.   At   dusk. 


North  Carolina  shot  down  an  enemy  plane, 
one  of  two  that  had  managed  to  get  past  the 
combat  air  patrol. 

On  18  June  1944,  action  with  the  Japanese 
Fleet  appeared  Imminent  and  the  carriers  of 
Task  Force  68  steamed  to  Join  forces  to  meet 
the  Japanese  Plrst  Mobile  Fleet  whose  move- 
ments had  been  reported  by  submarines  and 
aircraft  since  the  14th.  The  Battle  of  the 
Philippine  Sea  commenced  the  momlng  of 
19  June  when  fighters  badly  outnumbered 
over  Guam  called  for  help  and  strikes  were 
launched  to  destroy  as  many  land-based 
enemy  planes  as  possible  before  the  enemy 
carrier  planes  came  In.  By  0969,  many  enemy 
carrier  planes  were  detected  130  miles  to  the 
west.  North  Carolina  was  in  the  battle  line 
fanning  out  from  the  central  position  of  the 
American  carriers  to  protect  them  from  the 
massive  aerial  onslaught. 

The  American  carrier  fighter  pilots  did  a 
magnificent  Job,  shooting  down  most  of  the 
raiders  before  they  reached  the  American 
warships.  But  a  few  got  through  to  North 
Carolina's  formation.  Her  gunners  shot  down 
two  of  the  enemy  and  seven  others  were 
destroyed  by  gunfire  of  her  sister  ships.  So 
great  was  the  loss  of  Japanese  aircraft,  that 
the  day  of  19  June  was  afterwards  remem- 
bered as  "The  Marianas  Turkey  Shoot."  Two 
Japanese  carriers  bad  been  sunk  by  United 
States  submarines  and  a  long  range  air  strike 
late  in  the  afternoon- of  20  June,  sank  an- 
other enemy  carrier  and  so  damaged  two 
tankers  that*  they  were  abandoned  and 
scuttled.  On  that  day,  the  Japanese  carrier- 
baaed  aircraft  strength  was  only  35  aircraft 
operational  out  of  the  430  planes  which  were 
on  hand  at  the  commencement  of  the  Battle 
of  the  Philippine  Sea.  The  American  Fleet 
had  suffered  no  losses.  Battleship  South  Da- 
kota had  suffered  a  bomb  hit  which  did  not 
Impair  her  flghtlng  efficiency.  There  was  su- 
perficial damage  to  two  carriers  who  received 
ne&T  misses  by  exploding  \  ombs. 

North  Carolina  refueled  off  Salpan,  then 
helped  protect  carriers  striking  Guam,  Rota, 
and  Pagan  Islands,  and  continuing  support 
to  troops  ashore  on  Salpan.  She  returned 
to  Enlwetok  Atoll  9  July  1944  and  departed 
the  17th  for  overhaul  In  the  Puget  Sound 
Navy  Yard.  Bremerton,  Washington  (23  July- 
1  October  1944) .  She  returned  to  Pearl  Har- 
bor 20  October  as  landings  were  made  on 
Leyte  to  commence  the  liberation  of  the 
Philippine  Islands.  After  calling  at  Enlwe- 
tok for  fuel  she  reached  Ullthi  5  November 
1944  and  Joined  the  screen  of  the  Past  Car- 
rier Task  Force.  That  same  day.  she  passed 
out  to  sea.  Joining  the  ESSEX  carrier  task 
group  at  a  refueling  rendezvous  on  the  7th. 
Seas  were  so  rough  that  fuel  hoses  were  car- 
ried away  and  two  persons  washed  over  the 
side  of  other  ships.  With  a  typhoon  raging 
to  southward,  the  battleship  fought  seas  that 
broke  over  her  main  deck  until  the  storm 
abated  on  9  November.  After  aerial  strikes 
on  shipping  westward  of  Leyte,  the  carriers 
made  hard-hitting  strikes  In  the  Luzon- 
Vlsayas  area.  She  returned  to  Ulithi  17  No- 
vember for  replenishment.  While  there  the 
momlng  of  20  November,  North  Carolina 
witnessed  the  loss  of  fieet  oiler  Mississineica, 
sunk  at  her  berth  by  a  midget  Japanese  sub- 
marine with  a  loss  of  50  officers  and  men. 
Destroyer  Case  destroyed  one  of  the  midget 
submarines  Just  outside  the  entrance  and 
another  was  depth-charged  by  Marine  air- 
craft the  same  day.  These  midgets  were  fore- 
runners of  a  new  type  of  "human  torpedo", 
called  by  the  Japanese  "Kalten",  meaning 
"the  turn  towards  Heaven."  A  "Kalten"  was 
carried  on  the  deck  of  a  conventional  sub- 
marine which  launched  it  close  to  the  in- 
tended victim.  A  special  device  ejected  the 
operator'about  150  feet  from  the  target.  The 
midget  who  sank  Miaaisainexoa  was  one  of 
four  "Kaltens'  launched  by  Japanese  sub- 
marine 1-47  outside  Mugai  Channel. 

North  Caroline  departed  Ulithi  22  Novem- 
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b«r  1944  with  the  Kiaex  carrier  taak  group  for 
air  ■trlkaa  on  central  Luaon.  Shortly  after 
high  noon  of  the  asth,  a  single  enemy  air- 
craft made  a  vwtteal  dive  out  of  the  sun 
to  crash  Kttex.  A  few  moments  later,  a  sec- 
ond plane  streaked  over  the  formation,  weav- 
ing and  twisting  to  escape  the  storm  of  Are 
from  Sortfi  Carolina  and  her  sister  ships. 
After  heading  for  Nortti  Carolina.  It  twisted 
around  toward  Kaaex  and  Anally  made  a  ver- 
tical dive  Into  the  water.  Similar  suicide  at- 
tacks brought  some  damage  to  carriers  Han- 
cock. Cabot  and  Intrepid.  The  battleship  re- 
turned to  Ullthl  a  December  1944.  prepara- 
tory to  support  of  Invasion  troops  who  would 
soon  land  on  Mlndoro. 

North  Carolina  departed  Ultthl  10  Decem- 
ber 1944  with  the  fast  carriers  for  preliminary 
strikes  on  Luaon  airfields,  from  which  the 
Mlndoro  Invasion  force  might  be  threatened. 
During  14-10  December,  an  umbrella  of 
fighter  planes  was  kept  over  Luaon  airfields 
day  and  night,  so  that  enemy  aircraft  could 
not  take  off  to  attack  the  Mlndoro-bound 
convoys.  The  two  enemy  flights  that  did 
manage  to  get  off  the  ground  were  Inter- 
cepted by  carrier  fighters  and  a  substantial 
number  were  shot  down  Direct  aerial  sup- 
port was  given  to  the  landings  on  Mlndoro 
15  December  1944.  As  her  task  force  refueled. 
17  De%:ember.  seas  rose  to  make  refueling 
finpoeAfble. 

By  daybreak  of  the  18th.  North  Carolina. 
running  with  a  SO-knot  wind  abaft,  fought 
her  way  through  one  of  the  worst  typhoons 
of  the  year,  experiencing  rolls  of  about  ten 
degrees  with  occasional  rolls  up  to  30  degrees. 
She  suffered  negligible  damage  as  the  result 
of  the  typhoon  that  had  capslaed  and  sank 
several    destroyers     After    replenishment    at 
Xnithl.  she  guarded  the  carriers  In  devastat- 
ing strikes  ranging  from  Pormosa.  the  coasts 
of  Indo-Chlna  and  China  and  Ryukus  Islands. 
Great  damage  was  Inflicted  on  shore  Instal- 
lations,   aircraft    and    shipping    to    severely 
cripple  the  war  capacity  of  Japan.  She  re- 
turned  to  Ullthl   36   January    1946    By   thU 
time,    the    mighty    battleship    had    covered 
a3.ai7  nautical  miles  since  first  commissioned. 
North  Carolina  was  to  sea  again  10  Febru- 
ary 1945    Her  carrier  group  came  within  110 
miles  of  Honshu  16  February  as  carrier  air- 
craft blasted  the  assembly  plant  at  the  Yoko- 
suka  naval  base,  and  destroyed  hundreds  of 
enemy    aircraft    In     raids     that    continued 
against  the  Tokyo  Plain  Into  the  following 
day.  The  sunrise  of  1  February  1946  found 
North   Carolina's   big   guns   opening   up   on 
coast  defense  guns,  mortar  Installations  and 
caves  In  direct  support  of  Marines  landing  on 
Iwo    JUna,    Volcano    Islands.    Her    powerful 
armament  served   as     Rrtlllery"  for  Marines 
on  Iwo  Jlma  through  22  February  1946.  After 
guarding  carriers  launching  sweeps  against 
Tokyo   and   Hachljo   Jlma.   she  returned   to 
Ullthl  for  replenishment   1   March   1946.  On 
the  14th  she  again  sailed  with  the  carriers  to 
blast  centers  of  air  power  on  Kyushu  In  sup- 
port of  the  forthcoming  Okinawa  campaign. 
During    these    strikes.     19     March,     carrier 
Franklin  was  hit  by  two  semi-armor  piercing 
bombs   dropped    by   a   single   enemy   plane 
which  had  pierced  the  cloud  cover  and  made 
a  low  level  run  on  that  gallant  ship.  She  was 
saved  by  sheer  valor  and  tenacity  of  her  crew, 
being  taken  under  tow  by  cruiser  Pittsburgh 
until  she  managed  to  chum  up  speed  of  14 
knote  for  Pearl  Harbor.  North  Carolina  helped 
cover  the  retirement  of  the  gallant  carrier 
opening  up  with  her  guns  the  afternoon  of 
20  March  to  stave  off  suicide  attacks  of  Japa- 
nese planes. 

On  24  March  1945  North  Carolina  cleared 
the  formation  with  other  batUeehlps  to 
bombard  the  south  end  of  Okinawa  with 
158  sUteen-lnch  shells.  She  continued  to  sup- 
port carriers  launching  pre-lnvaslon  strikes 
on  that  Island  and  lending  direct  support  to 
the  main  landings  by  elements  of  the  Tenth 
Army  1  AprU  1M5.  WbUe  continuing  support 
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9  April,  North  CaroUn*  abot  down  three  at- 
tacking suicide  aircraft.  During  the  melee  a 
■friendly  6-Inch  anu-alrcraft  shell  from  an- 
other ship  struck  North  Carolina's  Number  5 
Gun  Director,  killing  three  men  and  wound- 
ing forty-four.  The  following  day.  her  task 
force  launched  heavily  armed  strikes  against 
a  special  Japanese  attack  force  led  by  Japa- 
nese battleship  YAMATO.  the  world's  biggest 
battlewagon  and  the  pride  of  the  Imperial 
Japanese  Navy.  Aerial  torpedoes  and  bombs 
sent  that  manunoth  enemy  to  the  bottom 
along  with  a  cruiser  and  a  destroyer.  Three 
enemy  destroyers  were  so  heavily  damaged 
that  they  were  scuttled  by  their  own  crews. 
Four  destroyers,  sole  remnants  of  the  enemy 
fleet  were  damaged  but  made  It  back  to 
Sasebo.  That  same  day.  7  April.  North  Caro- 
lina shot  down  an  enemy  aircraft,  which  fell 
In  flames  near  carrier  Essex. 

North  Carolina  again  drove  off  enemy 
planes  the  morning  of  17  April  1945.  shooting 
down  two.  and  assisting  In  destruction  of  a 
third.  On  the  19th.  she  sent  201  slzteen-lnch 
shells  onto  the  southeast  part  of  Okinawa 
In  a  diversionary  feint  while  other  ships 
bombarded  from  Buckner  Bay.  She  continued 
to  serve  under  the  threat  of  day  and  night 
air  attacks  off  Okinawa  until  the  night  of  27 
April  1945.  After  calling  at  Ullthl.  she  passed 
BInlkl  Atoll  5  May  enroute  to  the  Pearl 
Harbor  Naval  Shipyard,  arriving  9  May  for 
overhaul  Here  16  June  1946,  North  Carolina 
became  flagship  of  Rear  Admiral  T.  R.  Cooley, 
Commanding  Battleship  Division  6. 

North  Carolina  left  Hawaii  astern  28  June 
1946  and   rendezvoused  off  the  Marshalls  7 
July  with  the  Randolph  carrier  Task  Group 
eiu-oute  to  carry  the  war  direct  to  the  shores 
of  Japan  itself.  Tokyo  was  taken  by  siirprlse 
aerial  strikes  on  10  July.  Four  days  later,  1,391 
aerial  sorties  were  launched  against  northern 
Honshu  and  Hokkaido    On  16  July  a  naval 
gunfire    force   wrought   destruction    for   the 
first  time  on  a  major  InsUUatlon  within  the 
home  Islands  of  Japan.  The  Iron  works  at 
Kamashi   was  so  extensively  damaged   that 
production  was  halted.  A  second  bombard- 
ment.   15   July   brought  destruction   to   the 
NIhon  Steel  Company  and  the  WanlshI  Iron- 
works at  Muroran,  Hokkaido.  North  Carolina 
protected    the    carriers    during    these    naval 
bombardments.  Her  chance  came  19  July  1945 
when  she  Joined  In  the  bombardment  of  six 
major    industrial    planu   at   Hitachi,    about 
eight  miles  northeast  of  Tokyo.  Strikes  on 
Kure-Kobe  areas  continued  through  28  July, 
As  carriers  launched  planes  for  targets  In 
Northern  Honshu  the  morning  of  10  August 
two  North  Carolina  scout  planes  were  cata- 
pulted    to    rescue    an    Essex    carrier    pilot 
downed  In  Matsu  Kalwan  (Tokyo  Bay).  Ac- 
companied  by   a   scout   plane   from    cruiser 
Pasadena  and  escorted  by  eight  fighters  from 
carrier    Essex,    the    North    Carolina    planes 
reached  the  eastern  shore  of  Matsu  Kalwan 
about  noontime.  One  North  Carolina  plane 
was    piloted    by    Lieutenant    R.    J.    Jacobs, 
USNR.  who  landed  In  a  high  wind  and  sea. 
then  tAxled  Into  the  edge  of  the  breakers. 
It  was  evident  that  Essex  pilot  Lieutenant 
(Jg)  Vernon  T.  Coumbes  could  not  swim  very 
far  out   against   such   a   rough   sea.   Jacobs 
stood  up  In  the  cockpit  to  throw  a  line  to 
Coumbes    when    a    heavy    wave    shook    the 
plane,  throwing  Jacobs  Into  the  water.  Jacobs 
believed  that  his  foot  must  have  struck  the 
throttle,  as  his  plane,  now  unmanned,  taxied 
out  In  a  wild  run  across  Tokyo  Bay  and  came 
under    fire    of    Japanese   shore    batteries   at 
Omlmato. 

The  second  North  Carolina  plane  piloted 
by  Lieutenant  (Jg)  A.  P.  Oliver,  USNR,  landed 
and  taxied  In  to  pick  up  the  two  pilots. 
Jacobs  and  Coumbes  climbed  In.  Despite  the 
excessive  weight,  unfavorable  sea  conditions 
and  enemy  flre.  Oliver  took  off  successfully 
and  returned  the  survivors  to  North  Caro- 
lina. The  courage  of  these  two  North  Caro- 
lina scout  plane   pilots  In  performing  this 


rescue  at  almost  the  maximum  range  of  their 
aircraft  and  In  an  enemy  landlocked  body  of 
water,  won  them  decorations  for  valor.  A  few 
hours  after  they  returned  to  North  Carolina, 
word  was  received  that  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment had  made  offers  to  surrender. 

The  morning  of  16  August  1945.  word  was 
received  that  offensive  action  against  Japan 
was  to  cease  and  strikes  which  had  been 
launched  against  the  Tokyo  area  was  re- 
called. From  Admiral  William  F.  Halsey,  Jr., 
commanding  the  Third  Fleet,  sent  out  a 
dispatch  to  Past  Carrier  Task  Force  38:  "AH 
snoopers  will  be  Investigated  and  shot  down, 
not  vlndlcUvely,  but  In  a  friendly  sort  of 
way."  That  late  afternoon,  five  unrecon- 
structed or  poorly  Informed  Japanese  planes 
aggressively  approached  North  Carolina's 
formaUon  and  were  shot  down  by  the  combat 
air  patrol. 

In  the  following  days.  North  Carolina 
transferred  to  various  ships,  detachments  of 
Marines,  Navy  ofllcers  and  men  for  tempo- 
rary duty  with  the  Tokyo  Naval  Occupation 
Forces.  Her  carrier  air  group  maintained  pa- 
trols over  Central  Honshu  during  the  filght 
of  transport  planes  from  Okinawa  to  At- 
sugl  Airfield.  Honshu,  to  make  the  prelimi- 
nary landings  for  the  occupation  of  Japan. 
North  Carolina  patrolled  In  the  area  south  of 
Sblkoku  as  the  formal  surrender  of  the  Japa- 
nese Impen«»  Government  was  signed  on 
board  battleatiip  Missouri  in  Tokyo  Bay, 
2  September  1946.  She  anchored  In  Tokyo  Bay 
5  September  to  receive  men  and  officers  who 
had  completed  their  temporary  duties  with 
the  occupation  forces.  The  following  day. 
North  Carolina  was  homeward  bound. 

After  embarking  veteran  officers  and  en- 
listed passengers  at  Okinawa.  North  Carolina 
entered  Pearl  Harbor  20  September  where 
passengers  bound  for  the  West  Coast  were 
debarked.  On  25  September  she  stood  out  for 
the  Panama  Canal  In  company  with  a  Task 
Group  under  Vice  Admiral  Forrest  C.  Sher- 
man In  the  famed  carrier  Enterprise.  Upon 
reaching  Balboa.  8  OctobelM946.  Rear  Ad- 
miral T.  Ross  Cooley.  commanding  Battleship 
Division  6,  from  North  Carolina  to  Washing- 
ton. She  transited  the  Panama  Canal  11  Octo- 
ber and  came  Into  Boston  Harbor  the  17th. 
On  16  November.  Battleship  Division  6  was 
redesignated  Battleship  Division  Four,  Battle- 
ships and  Cruisers  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet.  North 
Carolina  shifted  to  New  York  27  November 
1944.  Here.  3  December  1946,  she  again  be- 
came flagship  of  Admiral  Cooley,  commander 
of  Battleship  Division  Four,  who  shifted  his 
pennant  from  Washington  to  North  Carolina. 
She  continued  to  serve  as  his  flagship  until 
31  December  1946  when  his  pennant  was 
shifted  back  to  battleship  Washington. 

North  Carolina  was  overhauled  in  the  New 
York  Naval  Shipyard,  then  departed  6  June 
1946  for  exercises  along  the  New  England 
coast  out  of  Newport.  Course  was  then  set  for 
Annapolis  where  she  embarked  midshipmen 
for  a  training  cruise  ranging  through  the 
Caribbean  to  the  Panama  Canal.  Departing 
Annapolis  1  October  1946,  she  entered  the 
New  York  Naval  Shlypard  for  Inactlvatlon. 
She  decommissioned  there  27  June  1947. 

North  Carolina  remained  In  reserve  until 
her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  List  1 
June  1960.  An  advisory  committee  was  ap- 
pointed 11  November  1960  by  Governor 
Hodges  to  Investigate  her  establishment  as  a 
state  memorial.  Following  the  inauguration 
of  Governor  Terry  Sanford.  the  USS  North 
Carolina  Battleship  Commission  was  sworn 
In.  4  May  1961. 

Chlef.of  Naval  Operations.  Admiral  Arleigh 
Burke,  met  with  Governor  Terry  Sinford  and 
other  state  officials  to  pledge  full  Navy  sup- 
port. Admiral  Burke  told  the  group:  "I'd  like 
to  say  how  much  we  of  the  Navy  appreciate 
what  you're  doing  for  a  ship  many  of  us 
fought  along  side  of  and  many  fought  in. 
It's  a  good  thing.  This  Battleship  helped  keep 
these  United  States  Free.  A  memorial  such 
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as  you  propow  maans  much  more  ttian  pre- 
serving a  gallant  ahlp.  It  honors  many  nxen 
from  North  Carolina  who  served  on  the  North 
Carolina  and  who  acquitted  themselves  with 
such  bravery  and  devotion.  In  addition,  the 
physical  presence  of  a  ship  like  the  North 
Carolina  will  serve  to  remind  generations  to 
come  of  the  sacrifices  their  ancestors  made 
so  willingly  so  that  they  might  enjoy  free- 
dom. It  may  also  Inspire  them  to  make  simi- 
lar sacrifices  In  the  years  to  come." 

In  ceremonies  at  Bayonne,  New  Jersey,  6 
September  1961,  Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions. Admiral  James  A.  Russell,  handed  over 
the  title  of  the  battleship  to  Governor  San- 
ford, who  accepted  It  on  behalf  of  the  peo- 
ple of  NcHth  Carolina,  On  26  September  1961. 
two  sea-gotng  tugs  towed  the  Navy's  first 
super-dreadnaught  out  of  the  Bayonne  Ma- 
rine Terminal  to  begin  her  last  voyage,  en- 
route  to  Wilmington.  The  veteran  of  nearly 
every  major  Pacific  Combat  OperaUon  of 
World  War  11,  anchored  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Cape  Fear  River,  1  October  1961. 

R*ln  and  fog  delayed  North  Carolina's  pas- 
sage up  the  Cape  Pear  River  until  2  Octo- 
ber 1961.  Thousands  Uned  the  banks  of  the 
stream  frocn  Southport  northward  to  Wil- 
mington to  watch  a  veteran  Southp>ort  pUot, 
Captaai  B.  M.  Burrlss,  guide  the  108-foot 
wide  battlewagon  through  the  narrow  chan- 
nel without  brushing  a  buoy.  She  passed 
majestically  Into  the  Port  of  Wilmington  for 
the  difficult  maneuver  Into  her  permanent 
slip.  The  728  foot-long  dreadnaught  was 
longer  than  the  width  of  the  channel.  Dur- 
ing two  hours  of  maneuvering,  tugs  pushed 
and  puUed  at  the  35.000-ton  ship.  At  the  last 
moment  her  stem  rammed  against  a  float- 
ing restaurant  and  her  bow  went  aground. 

For  thirty  feverish  minutes  eleven  tugs 
and  a  buUdoecr  worked  to  free  North  Caro- 
lina. Waiting  for  her  was  Rear  Admiral  Wil- 
liam 8.  Maxwell,  USN,  Retired,  Superintend- 
ent of  the  North  Carolina  Battleship  Memo- 
rial. As  chief  engineer,  he  had  helped  build 
her  as  well  as  sail  her  In  combat.  The  ad- 
miral gripped  the  rail  of  her  temporary  gang- 
way hard:  "Came  on  baby.  You  never  failed 
us  before.  Don't  do  It  now."  North  CaroUna, 
a  lady  to  the  last,  responded  faithfully  as 
she  had  in  so  many  battles.  Her  bow  floated 
free  and  a  fln*l  push  of  the  tugs  put  her  in 
her  permanent  site.  The  Battleship  Meuo- 
rlai  Berth,  located  across  the  river  from 
downtown   Wilmington,   North   Carolina. 

North  Carolina  was  dedicated  as  a  Me- 
morial at  Wilmington  29  AprU  1962.  Princi- 
pal speaker  for  the  ceremony  was  Admiral 
Arleigh  A.  Burke,  retired  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations whose  constant  Interest  and  co- 
operaUon  made  possible  the  transfer  of 
North  Carolina  to  her  permanent  memorial 
site. 

Sixty  acres  wui  be  developed  into  a  park 
as  part  of  a  long  range  program  for  the 
Battleship  Memorial.  Her  original  officers 
wardroom,  on  the  main  deck,  has  been 
turned  Into  a  ship's  museum  which  bouses 
exhibits  designed  by  specialists  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Inatltution.  A  North  CaroUna  Roll  of 
Honor  wlU  list  those  killed  in  aU  services 
during  World  War  n.  From  8  ajn.  to  sun- 
down, any  day.  It  U  pooaible  to  tour  her 
main  deck,  navigation  and  signal  bridges, 
and  parts  of  her  lower  deck. 

Known  to  her  crew  and  other  millions  as 
"The  Showboat".  North  Carolina  promises  to 
become  Just  that.  A  production  of  sound  and 
light  is  planned  to  dramatize  her  history  as 
"The  Immortal  Showboat."  Stands  for  over  a 
thousand  spectators,  built  near  the  bow,  will 
be  thrown  In  dark  as  will  be  the  ship  at  com- 
mencement of  the  performance.  The  ghostly 
voice  of  Shlp-of-the-Une  North  Carolina  will 
ring  out  as  lights  come  up  across  the  battler 
ship:  "You  out  there.  What  have  you  done 
with  my  name?  What  have  you  done  with 
my  Glory?"  OraduaUy  voices  of  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard  workers  will  be  heard  building  the 
great  battleship  and  telling  of  this  first  bat- 


tlewagon to  be  built  In  many  years.  Her  his- 
tory then  will  be  dramatically  presented  from 
launching,  shakedown,  and  through  all  her 
battles.  When  her  big  guns  fire,  they  will 
flash  real  smoke,  simulated  by  firing  of  pro- 
pane gas  and  chemicals  developed  by  the 
Navy.  Sounds  In  stereo  by  ten  tracks  will  be 
amplified  through  speakers  placed  at  points 
around  the  batUeshlp  and  stands.  The  45- 
minute  production  will  complete  North 
Carolina's  history  from  tinxe  of  btiilding 
through  her  final  docking  as  a  memorial  at 
Wilmington. 

HisTOBY  or  U.SB.  "Alasama"    (BB-60) 

U.S.S.  Alabama  (BB-60)  bears  the  name  of 
a  proud  southern  state  admitted  to  the 
Union  In  1819.  In  that  year  the  name  Ala- 
bama was  assigned  to  a  74-gun  ship  of  the 
line  whose  keel  was  laid  in  Jtme  1819  by  the 
Portsmouth  Navy  Yard,  New  Hampshire. 
Work  progressed  slowly  until  the  civil  war 
when  the  name  was  changed  to  New 
Hampshire.  Since  that  time,  the  name 
Alabama  has  been  borne  by  four  gallant 
ships  of  the  United  States  Navy  as  well  as 
a  famed  Confederate  raider  of  the  Civil  War. 

The  fourth  Alabama  (BB-60)  is  an  out- 
standing representative  of  the  tremendous 
power  concentrated  In  these  swift,  hard- 
hitting, highly  mobile  and  tough  fortresses 
of  the  sea.  The  battleship  in  any  generation 
has  represented  the  maximum  big  gun  pxswer 
mounted  in  a  speeding,  maneuvering,  fort 
that  can  avoid  much  damage  by  its  own 
mobility  but  can  take  maximum  ptuilsh- 
ment.  If  necessary,  while  pouring  concen- 
trated destruction  on  the  enemy  afloat, 
ashore  or  In  the  air. 

The  keel  of  Alabama  was  laid  in  the  Nor- 
folk Navy  Yard  1  February  1940.  She 
launched  16  February  1942,  under  the  spon- 
sorship of  Mrs.  Lister  HUl,  wife  of  U.S.  Sen- 
ator Hill  of  Alabama.  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
Frank  Knox,  principal  speaker  for  the 
launching  ceremony,  stated:  "As  Alabama 
slides  down  the  ways  today,  she  carries 
with  her  a  great  name  and  a  great  tradi- 
tion. We  cannot  doubt  that  before  many 
months  have  passed  she  will  have  had  her 
first  taste  of  battle.  The  Navy  welcomes  her 
as  a  new  queen  among  her  peers.  In  the 
future,  r«  In  the  past,  may  the  name  Ala- 
bama ever  stfnd  for  flghtlng  spirit  and 
devotion  to  a  cause."  The  mighty  battleship 
commissioned  in  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  16 
August  1942,  Captain  George  B.  Wilson,  U.S. 
Navy,  commanding. 

Alabama  (BB-60)  had  a  length  overall  of 
680  feet:  extreme  beam,  108  feet.  2  Inches; 
standard  displacement  of  35,000  tons;  mean 
draft,  29  feet,  3  Inches;  designed  speed  of  27 
knots:  and  a  designed  complement  of  115  offi- 
cers and  1,678  men.  She  was  originally  armed 
with  nine  16-inch  .46  caliber  guns,  twenty 
5-lnch  .38  caliber  guns;  six  quadruple  40-mm 
anti-aircraft  mounts;  and  twenty-two  20- 
mm  anti-aircraft  guns.  She  had  two  cata- 
pults aft  and  the  TrmTimum  thickness  of 
her  armor  was  18  inches. 

Alabama  departed  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard 
11  November  1942  to  commence  shakedown 
training  In  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  up  the 
eastern  seaboard  to  Casco  Bay.  Portland, 
Maine.  There,  24  March  1943,  she  became  a 
unit  of  Task  Force  22  under  Rear  Admiral 
Alva  D.  Bernhard  In  aircraft  carrier  Ranger. 
After  North  Atlantic  Patrol  reaching  to  Ar- 
gentina. Newfoimdland,  she  departed  that 
port  12  May  1943  as  a  unit  of  Ta^k  Force  61 
under  Rear  Admiral  O.  M.  Hustvedt  in  South 
Dakota. 

With  a  screen  of  five  destroyers  the  two 
battleships  set  course  for  Scapa  Flow,  Orkney 
Islands,  arriving  19  May  lor  duty  with  the 
battle  fleet  of  the  British  Home  Fleet.  In  the 
following  months  she  acted  as  a  unit  of  the 
covering  force  for  convoys  tr.«nng  the  run 
to  Murmansk.  Russia  from  Iceland  and  re- 
lieving the  Spltzbergen  garrison.  Always  the 
fleet  was  hopeful  of  enticing  the  German 


battleship  Tirpitz  out  of  her  Norwegian 
haven  and  complete  her  destruction.  Ala- 
bama detached  from  duty  with  the  British 
Battlefleet  1  August  1943,  forming  Battleship 
Division  9  with  South  Dakota  as  course  was 
set  from  Scapa  Plow  for  Norfolk  where  Ala- 
bama  arrived  9  August  1943. 

After  hurried  preftaratlons,  Alabama  stood 
out  of  Hampton  Roads  20  August  1943,  en- 
route  with  South  Dakota  via  the  Panama 
Canal  for  Havannah  Harbor,  Efate  Islands, 
New  Hebrides  Islands.  She  reached  her  desti- 
nation 14  September  1943,  reporting  for  duty 
to  Bear  Admiral  Willis  A.  Lee  commanding 
Battleships,  Pacific  Fleet,  In  flagship  Wash- 
ington. "The  following  weeks  were  spent  in 
simulated  battle  poblems  with  fast  carrier 
task  groups  ranging  to  the  Fiji  Islands  In 
preparation  for  the  capture  and  occupation 
of  the  Gilbert  Islands. 

On  11  November  1943  Alabama  sortled 
from  Nandl,  FIJI  Island,  with  three  other 
battleships  and  destroyer  screen  which  ren- 
dezvoused with  the  expeditionary  Fleet 
bound  for  the  Gilbert  Islands.  She  became 
a  part  of  the  screen  for  the  T^orktoum  car- 
rier task  group  which  launched  strikes  on 
Mllle  Atoll  19  November  1943.  then  struck 
hard  at  enemy  Installations  on  Tarawa  and 
Makln  in  the  Gilbert  Islands  where  Naval, 
Marine,  and  Army  forces  landed  20  November 
1943.  Direct  support  of  ground  forces  con- 
tinued 23  November  as  Betio,  Tarawa  Atoll, 
and  Makln  were  declared  secured.  Three  days 
later  she  Joined  the  screen  of  the  Bunker 
Hill  carrier  Task  Group  with  battleships 
Washington  and  South  Dakota.  That  night, 
Alabama  twice  opened  flre  to  drive  off  enemy 
aircraft  which  approached  her  formation. 
Her  carrier  task  group  continued  air  and 
surface  protection  for  ground  forces  In  the 
Gilberts  In  the  following  days. 

The  morning  of  8  December  Alabama  was 
the  fifth  battleship  In  a  column  that  closed 
and  bombarded  Nauru  Island.  After  send- 
ing 535  exploding  shells  into  enemy  strong- 
points  there,  she  took  destroyer  Boyd  along- 
side to  receive  and  treat  three  men  Injured 
when  that  destroyer  had  received  a  direct 
hit  from  shore  batteries  on  Nauru.  After 
helping  escort  carriers  Bunker  Hill  and 
Monterey  back  to  the  New  Hebrides  Islands, 
she  received  nine  Japanese  prisoners  of  war 
at  Efate  and  departed  9  January  1944  for 
Pearl  Harbor.  Alabama  entered  that  port  12 
January  for  replacement  of  her  port  out- 
board propeller,  routine  cleaning  and  paint- 
ing. Four  days  later  she  was  enroute  to 
Fima  Putl,  Elllce  Islands,  arriving  21  Jan- 
uary 1944  to  become  a  screening  unit  of  the 
Essex  Carrier  Task  Group  58.2  preparing  for 
the  capttire  and  occupation  of  the  Marshall 
Islands. 

On  25  January  1944  Alabama  departed  the 
EHlice  Islands  enroute  with  the  Essex  Fast 
Carrier  Task  Group  58.2  for  the  Marshall 
Islands.  On  29  January  the  fast  carrier  task 
force  under  Bear  Admiral  Marc  A.  Mltscher 
began  a  series  of  strikes  to  destroy  Japanese 
air  power  and  shipping  in  the  MarahaU  Is- 
lands. That  morning  Alabama  left  the  Essex 
carrier  group  formation  to  bombard  Rol  Is- 
land of  Kwajaleln  Atoll. 

At  1057,  30  January  1944,  Alabama  opened 
up  with  South  Dakota  and  North  Carolina 
In  s  surface  bombardment  that  caused  heavy 
explosions  and  large  fires  on  Namiur.  Large 
quantities  of  fuel  and  ammunition  were 
destroyed  on  Rol.  Every  effort  was  made  to 
render  the  enemy  airfield  Inoperative,  to 
destroy  planes,  buildings  and  gim  installa- 
tions. Direct  hits  destroyed  enemy  block- 
houses along  with  buildings  and  gun  In- 
stallations. In  the  following  days  Alabama 
patrolled  the  area  north  of  Kwajaleln  atoll 
to  protect  the  Essex  carrier  task  group  from 
enemy  sea  and  air  attack  as  the  carriers 
laimched  direct  air  support  to  groiuid  forces 
occupying  Boi  and  Namur  Islands.  She  an- 
chored in  newly  won  Majuro  Lagoon  4  Feb- 
niary  1944.  The  Navy  now  had  a  new  base 
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In  the  "stepping  stone"  strategy  acroM  the 
Pacific  to  the  doorstep  of  J*p*n  ItaeU. 

On  la  February  1044  Alabama  aortled  with 
the  Bunker  Hill  carrier  task  group  of  Admiral 
Mltschers  Past  Carrier  Striking  Force  which 
blasted  "impregnable"  Japanese  Fleet  baa* 
of  Truk  Atoll  In  the  CaroUnas  during  18-17 
February  1944.  There,  enemy  shipping  losses 
were  3  light  cruisers,  4  destroyers,  3  auxil- 
iary cruisers.  3  submarine  tenders.  3  sub- 
marine chasers,  an  armed  trawler,  a  plane 
ferry,  and  34  auxiliaries  which  Included  0 
tankers.  Of  an  estimated  65  enemy  ships  at 
Truk.  about  8  to  10  ships  were  all  that  re-  ' 
malned  undamaged.  A  total  of  311  enemy 
planes  were  destroyed  and  another  104 
greatly  damaged.  Retiring  from  Truk,  Ala- 
bama was  In  the  screen  of  carriers  approach- 
ing the  Marianas  the  night  of  31  February 
1944  when  she  opened  Are  on  an  enemy  air- 
craft approaching  her  formation.  Her  S-lnch 
mount  number  9  was  fired  while  In  stops, 
firing  Into  Mount  Number  5  and  killed  five 
men.  Eleven  men  were  Injured.  From  that 
time  on.  Alabama  helped  fight  off  Intermit- 
tent attacks  by  low  flying  Japanese  planes 
and  two  dive  bombers.  Three  planes  taken 
under  fire  by  Alabama  were  seen  to  crash. 
-  The  paornlng  of  23  February  1944.  she  pro- 
tected ,tbr  carriers  as  they  launched  strikes 
for  Salpan.  Tlnlan  and  Guam,  sinking  and 
damaging  shipping,  destroying  hostile  air- 
craft and  shore  Installations.  All  this  was 
accomplished  without  the  enemy  being  able 
to  damage  a  single  ship  of  the  American  Task 
Force.  After  a  sweep  to  search  for  enemy 
crippled  ships  south  east  of  Salpan.  Alabama 
returned  to  Majuro  Atoll  36  February  1944. 
As  she  remained  here  3  March,  she  received 
Rear  Admiral  Marc  A.  Mltscher  from  carrier 
Yorktown  and  served  as  his  temporary  fiag- 
•hlp  until  8  March  when  carrier  Lexington 
arrived  to  assume  that  duty. 

Alabama  stood  out  of  Majuro  Lagoon  with 
Rear  Admiral  Mltscher's  Fast  Carrier  Strik- 
ing Force  33  March  1944,  forming  In  the 
screen  of  the  yorActown  carrier  group  which 
launched  air  strikes  against  the  Palau 
Islands.  On  the  approach  to  the  Palaus  the 
evening  twilight  of  29  March,  about  six 
enemy  planes  approached  Alabama's  carrier 
group.  Pour  attacked  In  her  vicinity  and 
her  gunners  splashed  one  Into  the  sea,  while 
three  others  met  a  similar  fate  from  com- 
bined fire  of  surface  ships. 

On  30  March  1944  the  fast  carriers  com- 
menced intensive  bombing  of  Japanese  air- 
fields, shipping,  fieet  servicing  facilities,  and 
other  Installations  at  Palau,  Tap,  UUthl  and 
Woleal  In  the  Caroline  Islands  group.  Ex- 
tensive minefields  were  planted  by  carrier- 
based  aircraft  around  Palau  Island  ap- 
proaches and  aerial  attacks  continued  Into 
1  April. 

Alabama  returned  to  Majuro  Lagoon  6 
April  to  replenish  and  departed  13  April,  en- 
route  with  Task  Force  68  In  the  screen  of 
the  famed  Enterprise  (CV-6).  Commencing 
31  April  enemy  airfields  and  defensive  posi- 
tions were  hard  hit  at  HoUandla.  Wakde, 
Sawar  and  Sarml  areas  of  New  Guinea.  They 
continued  the  next  day  as  Army  forces 
stormed  the  shores  at  Altape,  Tanahmerah 
Bay,  and  Humboldt  Bay  In  New  Guinea.  After 
covering  the  landing  operations  In  the  area 
of  HoUandla,  Alabama  guarded  her  carriers 
for  strikes  against  Truk  29-30  April.  The 
next  day,  she  Joined  with  South.  Dakota  to 
bombard  Ponape,  Caroline  Islands.  Her  dev- 
astating fire  was  directed  against  coast  de- 
fense guns,  airfields  and  Installations.  Many 
fires  were  started  on  Langar  Island  and  sev- 
eral salvos  landed  In  the  waterfront  ware- 
house district  at  Ponape  Town.  She  also  hit 
antiaircraft  guns  and  Installations  on  Peram 
Island.  The  battleship  was  back  In  Majuro 
Lagoon  on  4  May  1944  to  prepare  for  the  In- 
vasion of  the  Marianas  Islands. 

On  6  June  1944  Alabama  departed  Majuro 
with  the  Enterprise  carrier  task  group  en- 
route   with   the  Fast  Carrier  Striking  force 


for  the  Marianas.  Repeated  air  strikes  began 
against  Sal(>an  the  morning  of  11  June  and 
continued  Into  the  following  day  when  Ala- 
bama opened  fire  to  drive  off  two  enemy 
planes.  On  13  June  1944  she  Joined  In  a  six- 
hour  pre-lnvaslon  bombardment  to  cover 
mine-sweeping  operations  and  to  destroy 
coast  defense  batteries,  field  artillery  em- 
placements and  other  defensive  installations 
on  northwest  Salpan.  Her  air  spotters  re- 
ported that  Alabama  salvos  caused  great  de- 
struction  and   fires  in  Garapan  Town. 

Strikes  against  Salpan  continued  into  16 
June  1944  as  invasion  troops  hit  the  beaches. 
Carriers  launched  planes  throughout  the  day 
to  support  the  ground  forces  as  reports  Indi- 
cated enemy  surface  units  approaching  the 
area  from  the  southwest  One  report  at  1900 
of  15  June  1944.  reported  a  large  force  leav- 
ing San  Bernardino  Strait.  Another  report 
In  the  early  morning  of  18  June  gave  the 
course  and  speed  of  the  same  force  that  In- 
dicated' the  enemy  would  be  in  striking  range 
by  daylight  of  19  June  1944.  It  was  then  that 
Alabama  formed  with  other  great  battleships, 
cruisers  and  destroyers,  fanning  out  to  cover 
the  carriers  against  both  surface  and  aerial 
attacks.  For  five  hours,  repeated  Japanese 
aerial  raids  were  launched  against  the  Car- 
rier Task  Force  but  American  fighter  pilot 
interceptions  shot  most  down  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  formation.  Relatively  few  of 
the  attacking  enemy  planes  ever  reached  the 
carriers. 

In  the  first  raid  that  approached  Alabama't 
formation,  only  two  managed  to  penetrate 
to  attack  South  Dakota  and  scored  one  500- 
pound  bomb  hit  for  minor  damage.  One 
hour  later  a  second  wave,  largely  torpedo 
bombers  closed  in.  The  5- inch  guns  of  Ala- 
bam.a  discouraged  two  enemy  torpedo  planes 
which  had  begun  a  torpedo  run  on  South 
Dakota.  The  Intense  concentration  on  repul- 
sing these  two  allowed  a  single  dive  bomber 
to  approach  Alabama  undetected.  This  plane 
dropped  two  small  bombs  which  were  near 
misses  to  start>o*rd  and  caused  no  damage. 
Coincident  of  this  action,  two  other  torpedo 
planes  made  a  run  on  Indiana.  One  was 
driven  off  by  antiaircraft  fire.  The  second 
managed  to  launch  a  torpedo  or  bomb  close 
aboard  Indiana.  But  this  enemy  was  hit  by 
anti-aircraft  fire  and  crashed  into  Indiana 
at  her  waterllne  Fortunately,  Indiana  es- 
caped serious  damage  as  the  torpedo  or  bomb 
exploded  short  of  Its  mark. 

The  enemy  carrier  plane  attacks  met  al- 
most complete  destruction  In  the  great  air 
battle  of  19  June,  commonly  referred  to 
afterwards  as  "The  Marianas  Turkey  Shoot." 
Two  of  the  Japanese  carriers  were  sunk  by 
United  States  submarines  and  a  long  range 
air  strike  late  In  the  afternoon  on  20  June 
sank  another  carrier  and  so  damaged  two 
tankers  that  they  were  abandoned  and  scut- 
Ued.  Admiral  Ozawa's  own  flag  log  for  20 
June  1944,  showed  surviving  carrier  air  pow- 
er as  35  aircraft  operational  out  of  the  430 
planes  with  which  he  had  commenced  the 
Battle  of  the  Philippine  Sea.  His  defeated 
fieet  anchored  in  Nakagasuku  Bay,  Okinawa, 
the  evening  of  33  June  1944.  Pour  of  his  six 
surviving  carriers,  with  3  battleships  and  a 
heavy  cruiser,  had  to  proceed  to  Japan, 
either  for  repairs  or  long-needed  upkeep. 

Commencing  21  June  1944  Alabama  con- 
tinued patrols  around  the  Marianas  to  pro- 
tect landing  forces  on  Salpan  Island  from 
enemy  attack  by  sea  and  air.  Carriers  of  her 
task  group  struck  enemy  aircraft,  shipping 
and  shore  installations  on  Guam,  Tlnlan, 
Rota  and  Salpan.  She  returned  to  Enlwetok 
Atoll  9  July  1944  and  t>ecame  fiagship  of 
Rear  Admiral  E.  W.  Hanson,  comm&ndlng 
Battleship  Division  9.  She  put  to  sea  the 
14th  with  the  Bunker  Hill  Carrier  Task 
Group  for  pre-lnvaslon  assaults  and  sup- 
port of  Marine  landings  on  Guam  21  July 
1944.  Support  to  ground  forces  there  con- 
tinued   with    a    divisionary    air    strike    and 


photo  reconnaissance  of  the  Japanese-held 
.slands  of  Palau. 

Alabama  returned  to  Enlwetok  11  August 
1944  and  departed  30  August  1944  in  the 
screen  of  the  Essex  carrier  tack  group  to  sup- 
port the  seizure  of  the  Japanese-held  Islands 
of  Palau,  Ullthi,  and  Yap  in  the  Caroline 
Islands.  Aircraft  installations  and  defenses 
on  those  Islands  were  rained  with  destruction 
ft-8  September  1944.  Alabama  then  set 
course  to  protect  carriers  launching  strikes 
13-14  September  against  aircraft,  shipping 
and  installations  on  the  Philippine  Islands  of 
Cebu.  Leyte,  Bohol  and  Negros.  Invasion 
forces  stormed  the  shores  to  take  the  Palau 
Islands  under  cover  of  naval  air-sea  bombard- 
ments 15-17  September.  Alabama  continued 
with  the  fast  carriers  to  carry  destruction  to 
the  enemy  in  the  Central  Philippines  before 
entering  the  huge  fleet  base  at  UUthl.  There, 
5  October  1944,  Rear  Admiral  E.  W.  Hanson, 
commanding  Battleship  Division  9,  trans- 
ferred his  flag  from  Alabama  to  South 
Dakota. 

On  6  October  1944,  Alabama  sailed  with 
Vice  Admiral  John  S.  McCain's  Fast  Carrier 
Task  Force  38  which  would  form  the  strong 
right  arm  of  Admiral  Halsey's  Third  Fleet  to 
support  the  liberation  of  the  Philippine 
Islands.  In  the  screen  of  the  Essex  carrier 
task  group,  she  protected  the  carriers  that 
hit  centers  of  Japanse  air  power  and  shipping 
at  Okinawa,  the  Pescadores  and  Formosa.  As 
she  retired  from  the  latter  Island  to  strike  at 
Luzon  14  October,  her  guns  opened  up  on 
planes  attacking  her  formation.  Three  of  the 
attackers  were  shot  down  by  Alabama  gun- 
ners and  a  fourth  damaged.  Strikes  began  on 
Leyte  18  October  and  continued  In  support  of 
the  landing  operations  there  30  October  1944 
and  succeeding  days. 

As  heavy  units  of  the  Japanese  Fleet  ad- 
vanced upon  the  Phllipptnea  In  a  three 
pronged  movement  34  October,  Alabama 
Joined  the  screen  of  the  Enterprise  carrier 
task  group  to  the  area  off  Surigao  Strait.  The 
fast  carriers  struck  hard  at  the  powerful 
Japanese  Southern  Force  beading  for  Surigao 
Strait,  then  moved  north  to  strike  the  power- 
ful Japanese  Central  Force  heading  for  San 
Bernardino  Strait.  After  reports  were  received 
of  a  third  Japanese  Force,  she  sped  with  Ad- 
miral Halsey's  fast  carrier  and  battleships  to 
close  Japanese  carriers  off  Cape  Engano. 
Strikes  by  the  fast  carriers  In  the  Battle  off 
Cape  Engano  destroyed  four  Japanese  car- 
riers, a  cruiser  and  four  destroyers.  Mean- 
whUe.  the  units  of  Japanese  Southern  force 
had  been  either  destroyed  or  turned  in  the 
Battle  of  Suralgo  Strait.  But  the  powerful 
Japanese  Center  force  of  battleships,  cruisers 
and  destroyers  had  slipped  through  San 
Bernardino  Strait  and  emerged  from  the  fog 
shrouded  coast  of  Samar  where  It  was  held 
off  by  a  half-dozen  little  escort  csirrlers  and 
destroyer-type  screening  ships. 

Alabama  Immediately  reversed  course  for 
Samar  but  the  Center  Force  was  speeding  for 
Japan  by  the  time  she  reached  the  scene. 
She  then  Joined  the  protective  screen  for  the 
Essex  carrier  task  group  to  hit  enemy  ground 
and  naval  forces  In  the  Centrnl  Philippines 
t>efore  retiring  to  UUthl  30  October  1944  for 
replenishment.  The  next  day  Alabama  was 
detached  from  Battleship  Division  9  and  as- 
signed to  Battleship  Division  8,  commanded 
by  Rear  Admiral  G.  B.  Davis  who  flew  his 
flag  in  battleship  Massachusetts. 

On  2  November  1944  Alabama  sailed  to 
Join  the  screen  of  the  Hornet  carrier  task 
group  for  strikes  against  the  Northern  Luzon- 
lifanila  areas  5  November  1944.  She  rode  out 
a  typhoon  7-8  November  before  carriers 
launched  strikes  on  shipping  and  military 
targets  in  the  Luzon-Visayas  area.  She  then 
rearmed  at  Ullthi  preparatory  to  the  Third 
Fleet  support  of  invasion  forces  that  would 
land  on  Mlndoro  In  mid-December  1944. 

Alabama  deported  UUthl  10  December  1944 
with  the  fast  carriers  for  preUnilnirv  strikes 
on  Luzon  airfields,  from  which  the  Mlndoro 
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invaaton  force  might  be  threatened.  During 
14-18  December,  an  umbrella  of  fighter  planes 
was  kept  over  Luzon  airfields,  day  and  night, 
so  that  enemy  aircraft  could  not  take  off 
to  attack  the  Mlndoro-bound  convoys.  The 
tvro  enemy  fUghta  that  did  manage  to  get  off 
the  ground  were  Intercepted  by  carrier  fight- 
ers and  a  substantial  number  shot  down. 

As  the  task  force  reached  a  fueling  rendes- 
vous  17  December,  one  of  the  worst  ty- 
phoona  of  the  year  whirled  undetected  to- 
wards the  rendezvous.  Seas  roughened  and 
soon  a  harrowing  and  tossing  sea  made  re- 
fueling Impossible.  By  daybreak  the  follow- 
ing day,  winds  of  50  knots  caused  all  ships 
to  roll  heavy,  Alabama  experiencing  rolls  of 
36-30  degrees  la  weather  that  found  carrier 
Monterey  dead  In  the  water  and  on  fire. 
There  were  winds  of  maxlmtim  gust  to  83 
knots  recorded  by  i42abama.  By  1600,  18  De- 
cember she  passed  out  of  the  active  storm 
area  and  into  high  seas.  She  suffered  minor 
damage.  Both  her  Kingfisher  planes  were  of 
no  further  value  because  of  damage  and  her 
speed  boat  had  been  washed  overboard  as  a 
result  of  the  typhoon  that  had  capsized  and 
sank  destroyers  Hull,  Spence,  Dyson  and 
BtOTiaghan. 

Alabama  touched  Ullthi  (34-26  December 
1944)  then  set  course  by  way  of  Pearl  Har- 
bor for  the  Puget  sound  Naval  Shipyard,  ar- 
riving 12  January  1945  for  overhaul.  This 
was  completed  by  17  March  1945  when  she 
departed  for  refresher  training  out  of  San 
Diego.  She  stood  out  of  the  latter  port  4 
April,  en  route  via  Pearl  Harbor  for  UUthl, 
Caroline  Islands,  arriving  28  April  1945. 

Alabama  reported  for  duty  to  Vice  Admiral 
Marc  A.  Mltscher.  commanding  Past  Carrier 
Task  Force  58,  forming  with  the  Enterprise 
carrier  task  group.  Departing  Ullthi  9  May 
1946  she  set  course  for  Okinawa  to  support 
the  advance  of  g^tind  troops  that  had  in- 
vaded that  last  stepping  stone  to  Japan 
on  1  April.  While  striking  Kyushu  the  morn- 
ing of  14  May  a  lone  suicide  plane  taken 
under  fire  by  Alabam.a  climbed  into  cloud 
cover,  then  dived  out  to  crash  Enterprise. 
Many  more  enemy  planes  headed  for  the  for- 
mation but  American  fighters  shot  down 
many.  However,  a  few  got  through  to  attack 
the  formation.  Two  were  shot  down  by  Ala- 
bama and  she  assisted  in  shooting  down 
another.  The  task  force  spent  the  following 
days  giving  direct  support  to  ground  forces 
on  Okinawa.  Diuring  this  period  4-5  June, 
Alabama  rode  out  a  typhoon  that  wrenched 
the  bow  off  cruiser  Pittsburgh.  At  dawn,  10 
June  1946,  Alabama  bombarded  southern  and 
eastern  coastal  Japanese  installations  on  Ml- 
naml  Diato  Shima.  She  entered  San  Pedro 
Bay  13  June  1946  to  stage  with  Admiral  Hal- 
sey's Third  Fleet  preparatory  to  striking  the 
heart  of  Japan  from  within  its  home  waters. 

On  8  July  1945,  Alabama  departed  the  ex- 
ercise area  off  San  Pedro  Bay  to  rendezvous 
with  the  Randolph  carrier  Task  Group  and 
steamed  with  the  Past  Carrier  Force  that  took 
Tokyo  by  surprise  10  July  1946.  Pour  days 
later,  the  fast  carriers  launched  1,391  sorties 
against  targets  in  northern  Honshu  and 
Hokkaido  from  only  80  miles  off  shore.  Si- 
multaneously, and  for  the  first  time,  a  naval 
gunfire  force  wrought  destruction  on  a  major 
Installation  wltliln  the  home  islands  of  Ja- 
pan. The  iron  works  at  Kamashi  was  so  ex- 
tensively damaged  that  production  was 
halted.  Air  strikes  continued  16  July  as  a 
naval  bombardment  brought  destruction  to 
the  Nihon  Steel  Company  and  the  Wanlshi 
IronworlCB  at  Muroran,  Hokkaido.  Alabama 
protected  carriers  during  these  bombard- 
ments but  her  chance  came  on  the  night  of 
18-19  July  when  she  Joined  the  Fast  battle- 
ship and  heavy  units  of  the  British  Pacific 
Fleet  to  bombard  six  major  industrial  plants 
at  Hitachi,  about  eight  miles  noriheast  of 
Tokyo.  When  destroyer  Borie  was  bit  by  a 
suicide  plane  9  August.  Alabama  transferred 
a  medical  party  to  destroyer  Ault  who  car- 
ried them  to  render  medical  aid  to  Borie 
on  her  distant  picket  station. 


On.  12  August  1946.  Alabama  came  along- 
side battleship  South  Dakota  to  receive  Rear 
Admiral  J.  P.  Shafroth,  Commander,  Battle- 
ship SquEulron  2.  Air  strikes  lunched  for  the 
Tokyo  Plains  were  recalled  15  August  when 
word  was  received  that  hostilities  with  Japan 
had  ceased.  In  the  following  days,  Alabama 
transferred  detachments  of  Marines,  Naval 
officers  and  men  for  temporary  duty  with 
Tokyo  Naval  Occupation  Forces.  She  served 
in  the  screen  of  carriers  making  reconnais- 
sance to  locate  Prisoner  of  War  camps,  and 
launching  filghts  over  Tokyo  Bay  in  a  show 
of  force  2  September  1945  when  the  formal 
surrender  documents  were  signed  on  board 
battleship  Missouri.  She  entered  Tokyo  Bay 
5  September  to  receive  men  who  had  left  to 
serve  with  the  occupation  forces,  then  sailed 
20  September  1945,  bound  for  home.  She 
embarked  some  700  veterans  at  Okinawa  and 
formed  off  the  entrance  to  Pearl  Harbor  the 
morning  of  9  October  1945  with  units  of  the 
Third  Fleet.  Led  by  Admiral  WUliam  P.  Hal- 
sey,  Jr.,  in  South  Dakota,  the  units  of  the 
Third  Fleet  paraded  past  Waikiki  and  Dia- 
mond bead  on  her  way  home.  She  passed 
under  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  mid-day  of 
15  October  1945  to  receive  the  velcome  of 
the  city  of  San  Francisco.  Navy  Day  (27 
October)  was  celebrated  by  receiving  about 
9,000  visitors.  She  departed  San  Francisco 
29  October  for  San  Pedro  where  2  November 
1946  Rear  Admiral  J.  P.  Shafroth,  Command- 
ing Battleship  Squadron  and  Battleship  Di- 
vision 8,  was  relieved  as  Rear  Admiral  Oscar 
C.  Badger  who  assumed  duties  of  Battleship 
Squadron  Two  (temporary)  in  battleship 
Iowa.  Concurrently,  Alabama  became  flagship 
of  Rear  Admiral  I.  C.  Sowell,  USN,  who  re- 
lieved Rear  Admiral  Shafroth,  as  Commander 
Battleship  Division  8.  On  reorganization  of 
the  United  States  Fleet,  15  November  1946, 
Battleship  Division  8  was  redesignated  Bat- 
tleship Division  3  with  Alabama  continuing 
as  Flagship  of  Rear  Admiral  I.  C.  Sowell,  com- 
manding that  Division  and  temporarily  serv- 
ing as  Commander  Battleship  Squadron  Two. 

Alabama  remained  In  San  Pedro  Bay.  Cali- 
fornia to  27  February  1946  when  she  set 
course  via  San  Francisco  enroute  to  Seattle, 
Washington,  arriving  5  April  1946.  She  en- 
tered  the  Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard  23 
May  1946  for  inactlvation  overhaul  and  de- 
commissioned at  the  U.S.  Naval  Station, 
Seattle.  9  January  1947. 

Alabama  was  assigned  to  the  Bremerton 
Group,  U.S.  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet  tmtil  her 
name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  List  1  June 
1962.  Her  preservation  as  a  memorial  wap 
undertaken  by  the  USS  Alabama  Battleship 
Commission  with  funds  raised  by  popular 
subscription  in  the  State.  She  was  awarded  to 
the  State  of  Alabama  16  June  1964  and 
formally  turned  over  to  the  state  7  July  1964 
in  ceremonies  on  her  deck  at  Seattle,  Wash, 

Alabama  was  towed  5,600  miles  to  her 
permanent  berth  at  Mobile,  Alabama.  Pro- 
ceeding down  the  western  seaboard  and 
through  the  Panama  Canal,  she  entered 
Mobile  Bay  14  September  1964.  It  Is  appro- 
priate mdeed  that  this  mighty  fighting  lady 
came  to  Mobile  as  a  perpetual  reminder  of 
America's  sea  destiny  and  as  a  memorial  to 
the  fighting  spirit  of  gallant  men  and  women 
who  fought  in  World  War  n.  As  with  the 
spirit  of  Raphael  Senames,  one  of  the  boldest 
of  sailors,  Alabama  continues  to  serve  and 
highlight  the  mighty  Influence  of  the  sea 
and  the  traditions  of  valor.  The  achieve- 
ments and  sacrifices  of  Alabama  are  provid- 
ing reinforcement  to  our  great  heritage.  For 
it  was  with  her  big  guns,  high  speed  and 
valiant  crew  that  she  provided  the  powerful 
fire  support  to  protect  the  fast  carrier  fleet 
as  well  as  mighty  and  overwhelming  con- 
centrated destruction  on  targets  ashore. 

At  a  magnlficlent  100  acre  Marine  Park 
at  Mobile,  Alabama  stands  guard  to  per- 
petuate the  Fleet  of  Battleships  that  once 
sailed  the  vast  oceans  of  the  world.  The 
people    of    Alabama    have    saved    a    gallant 


fighter  that  served  so  well  and  once  operated 
In  the  battle  zone  over  two  years  without 
major  repairs. 

HiSTORT   OF  THX   U.SB.    "OLTMPIA"    (C-6) 

Olympia  (C-6),  a  protected  cruiser,  was 
built  by  Union  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco, 
California.  She  was  authorized  on  7  Septem- 
ber 1888,  and  her  keel  was  laid  17  June  1891. 
She  was  launched  5  November  1892,  and 
sponsored  by  Miss  Ann  Belle  Dickie,  daughter 
of  an  ofdclal  of  the  buUdlng  yard.  The  ship 
was  commissioned  5  February  1895,  Captain 
J.  J.  Read  in  command. 

Her  dimensions  are: 

Length  overall,  344  feet,  1  inch. 

Breadth  on  waterllne,  53  feet. 

Nornuil  dlsplsicement,  5,870  tons. 

Speed,  21.69  knots. 

Armament,  4  8",  10  6"/61;  6  18"  torpedo 
tubes. 

Complement,  34  officers,  378  men. 

Olympia  departed  Mare  Island  on  25  Au- 
gust 1895  to  Join  the  Asiatic  Fleet  as  fiagship 
of  Rear  Admiral  P.  V.  McNalr.  Between  1895 
and  1898  she  cruised  in  the  Par  Eastern 
waters,  visiting  Japan,  China,  and  the  Sand- 
wich Islands.  On  3  January  1898  she  became 
the  flagship  of  Commodore  George  Dewey. 
During  the  winter  of  1898  Olympia  remained 
at  Hong  Kong  with  the  rest  of  the  squadron, 
awaiting  orders  to  proceed  to  the  Philippines 
in  the  event  that  war  was  declared  on  Spain. 
On  25  April  1898,  on  request  of  the  Governor 
of  Hong  Kong,  the  squadron  proceeded  to 
Mlrs  Bay,  China,  to  await  further  orders. 
The  orders  were  not  long  in  arriving,  and  on 
27  April  1898  Olympia  and  the  Asiatic  Squad- 
ron got  underway  for  the  Philippine  Islands. 
The  darkened  squadron  stole  past  the  bat- 
teries on  Corregidor  and  arrived  off  Manila 
at  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  1  May  1898. 
They  Immediately  engaged  the  Spanish  forces. 
Admiral  Dewey,  in  his  autobiography,  re- 
counts: 

"At  5:40  when  we  were  within  a  distance 
of  5.000  yards.  I  turned  to  Captain  Grtdley 
and  said  'You  may  fire  when  you  are  ready 
Gridley".  While  I  remained  on  the  bridge  with 
Lamberton.  Brumby  and  Stlckney,  Gridley 
took  his  station  in  the  conning  tower  and 
gave  the  order  to  the  battery.  The  very  first 
gun  to  speak  was  an  B-lnch  from  the  forward 
turret  of  the  Olympia,  and  this  was  the  signal 
for  aU  the  other  ships  to  Join  in  the  action. ' 
The  action  lasted  from  0541  (with  an  Inter- 
ruption of  three  hours)  until  1230  and  ended 
in  the  destruction  of  Spain's  Philippine  fleet. 
On  7  May  1898  Dewey  vras  promoted  to  the 
flag  rank  of  rear-admiral,  in  recognition  of 
his  splendid  achievement  at  Manila  Bay. 

Olympia  remained  in  the  Philippines  im- 
tU  20  May  1899  assisting  in  the  blockade  and 
capture  of  Manila,  and  aiding  the  army  in 
repelling  the  attacks  of  the  natives.  She 
arrived  at  Hong  Kong  on  23  May  1899,  and 
on  6  Jime  1899  departed  China  for  her  re- 
turn to  the  United  States,  via  Suez  and  the 
Mediterranean.  Arriving  at  Boston  10  Octo- 
ber .1899.  she  went  out  of  commission  in 
reserve  on  8  November  1899. 

Olympia  underwent  general  repairs  dur- 
ing 1901.  and  was  reconunissioned  In  Jan- 
uary 1902.  She  reported  to  the  North  At- 
lantic Squadron  on  4  April,  and  was  assigned 
as  flagship  for  the  newly  formed  Caribbean 
division  of  the  North  Atlantic  Station.  Be- 
tween December  1903  and  December  1905 
Olympia  protected  American  interests  at: 
Panama  (December  1903-March  1904);  Tan- 
gier. Morocco  (Jime  1904);  Smyrna,  Turkey 
(August  1904);  and  in  Dominican  waters 
(May-December  1905). 

Olympia  was  placed  out  of  conunission  in 
reserve  on  2  April  1906,  at  Norfolk.  She  was 
recommissioned  15  May  1907  and  cruised 
with  the  midshipmen  along  the  East  coast 
until  26  August  1907.  She  was  again  placed 
out  of  commission  in  reserve,  at  Annapolis, 
oii  26  August  1907. 
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Otgrnpta  wna  ta  cenuBlaBton  durtng  1  Jime- 
1  September  1906  and  14  Mmy-SS  August  1900 
for  the  annual  smnmer  mld<hiptnen  cnilseB. 
She  remained  at  Annapolis,  in  reserve,  until 
3  March  1912.  when  she  sailed  for  Charles- 
ton. South  Carolina,  arriving  a  March  1912. 
for  serrlce  aa  barracks  ship  for  the  peraon- 
nel  of  the  reaerve  torpedo  group. 

Rearmed  with  12  4"/40  guna  and  recom- 
mlssioned  In  late  1918.  Olympia  Joined  the 
Atlantic  Fleet.  She  waa  designated  flagship 
of  the  Patrol  Force.  Rear  Admiral  Henry  B 
Wilson,  13  April  1917  and  patrolled  off  New 
York  until  running  aground  near  Cerberus 
Shoal  In  Long  Island  So\md  on  25  June. 
Badly  damaged,  Olympia  entered  drydock 
at  the  New  Tork  Navy  Yard  on  13  July.  Dur- 
ing her  repairs,  which  lasted  until  4  Febru- 
ary 1918,  she  was  rearmed  with  10  5"/51 
caliber  guBs,  that  were  In  the  Navy  Yard  at 
Brooklyn  waiting  the  completion  of  Ten- 
nessee. . 

FoUowlng    patrol    duty   off   Halifax,   Nova 
Scotia,    In    February,    and    convoy    duty    In 
liarch,   she   proceeded    to   Charleston   Navy 
Yard    to    prepare    for    service    in    Northern 
watara.  She  sailed  28  April   and  arrived  at 
ICurmasak,  Ruaala.  on  24  BCay  1918.  Olympia 
remained  In  Northern  Russian  waters  until 
.  8  Npvember  1918.  aa  part  of  an  Allied  force 
^  pro^Un»  military  suppUes  from   the  Ger- 
mans  and  cooperating  with  the  antl-Bolshe- 
vlks.  Departing  Archangel  on  the  8th,  Olym- 
jwa  arrived  Murmansk  on  the  morning  of  the 
11th  and  coaled  ship.  On   12  November,  47 
wounded    American    soldiers    embarked    for 
transfer    to    their    homes.    Olympia    sailed 
from   Murmansk   on   13   November,   arriving 
Invergorden.  Scotland  5  days  later.  During 
her  stay.  Olympia  landed  108  men  on  8  June 
to  garrison  Murmansk  and  contributed   54 
men  to  the  Allied  expedition  which  recap- 
tured Archangel.   She  served   as   flagship  of 
Bear    Admiral    Newton    c.    McCully.    Com- 
mander. U.S.  Naval  Forces  In  Northern  Rus- 
sia,   between   26   October   and    6    November 
1918. 

Following  repairs  at  Portsmouth.  England, 
between  28  November  and  26  December  1918! 
Olympia  steamed  to  Gibraltar  She  embarked 
Rear  Admiral  Albert  P.  Niblack.  Commander 
U.S.  Naval  Forcea.  Eastern  Mediterranean  on 
10  January  1919  and  proceeded  to  Spalatao 
Dalmatta.  After  cruising  in  Adriatic  waters 
from  21  January  until  18  August  Olympia 
visited  Constantinople,  the  Black  Sea  ports 
and  Smyrna.  Turkey  She  returned  to  Spa- 
Uto  on  19  September.  Continuing  her  poUc- 
Ing  of  the  disputed  Dalmation  coast  Olym- 
pia put  aahore  a  landing  party  of  101  men 
at  Trau  on  23  September  to  prevent  a  clash 
between  the  Yugoalavs  and  renegade  Italian 
troops.  She  left  the  AdrlaUc  on  25  October 
and  returned  home,  arriving  at  Charleston 
South  CaroUna.  on  24  November  1919. 

Departing  New  York  on  14  February  1920 
Olympia  arrived  at  Spalato  on   8  April   for 
another  cruise  of  the  Adriatic.  She  remained 
there  until  4  May  1921.  During  this  time  she 
took  part  in  the  7  November  1920  delivery  of 
the  ex-Austrian   battleships   Radetssky  and 
Znnyi    to    the    lUlians.    She    returned    to 
Philadelphia  25  May   1921   and   became  the 
flagship  of  the  Train.  AUantic  Fleet  9  June 
1921.  Between  14-21  July  1921  she  plied  be- 
tween Hampton  Roads  and  the  Virginia  Capes 
to  assist  In  preparation  of  the  target  ships 
Frankfurt  and  Osterfriesland  and  remained 
as  an  observaUon  ship  during  the  famous 
Army-Navy  bombing  experiments  that  dem- 
onstrated the  potency  of  attack  from  the  air. 
Olympia  remained  off  the  east  coast  until  3 
October    1921    when    she    left    Philadelphia 
bound   for   Le   Havre   to  embark    the   "Un- 
known Soldier"  for  internment  in  Arlington 
Cemeury.   The  officers  and  crew  assembled 
on  deck  25  October  1921  to  receive  the  "un- 
known   warrior".    She    stood    out    from    Le 
Havre  with  an  honor  escort  of  French  De- 
stroyers until  on   the  high  seas,   then  con- 
tinued   alone    to    bear    home    the    honored 
dead. 
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Otjfmpla  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  th«  Poto- 
mac River  8  Novembeir  1921  where  she  was 
joined  by  Nortfi  Dakota  (BB-29)  and  Ber- 
nadou  (DD-15S)  9  November.  She  moved  up 
to  the  river  to  the  Waablncton  Navy  Yard 
where  the  coffin  of  the  "unknown  soldier" 
was  turned  over  to  the  waiting  regiment  of 
cavalry  with  its  black  draped  caisson.  As 
the  body  was  piped  over  the  side  the  Olym- 
pia'a  guns  boomed  a  last  salute  to  her  fallen 
comrades. 

She  remained  flagship  of  Train  until  29 
April  1922.  After  completing  the  summer 
Midshipman's  cruise  31  August  1922,  she  ar- 
rived at  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  on  1  Sep- 
tember 1922.  Decommissioned  there  9 
December  1922  Olympia  was  subsequently 
reclassified  an  auxiliary  ship  (lX-40)  on  30 
June  1931. 

While  she  lay  Inactive  and  deteriorating 
at  Philadelphia  numerous  proposals  to  scrap 
Olympia  were  made.  Public  opinion  however, 
demanded  that  Dewey's  famous  flagship  be 
saved  for  posterity.  Eventually  Congress  de- 
creed (23  July  1964)  that  Olympia  among 
several  historic  ships,  must  be  scrapped  un- 
less they  were  claimed  by  a  patriotic  organi- 
zation capable  of  reconditioning  and  main- 
taining them.  The  public  spirited  citizens  of 
Philadelphia  rescued  the  Olympia  from  the 
fate  of  the  scrap  heap.  The  Cruiser  Olympia 
Association  formed  In  that  city  took  title 
to  the  famed  cruiser  on  11  September  1957 
and  she  entered  the  Keystone  Drydock  and 
Ship  Repair  Company  where  repairs  were 
started  February  1958  and  completed  in 
October. 

On  4  October  1958  the  historic  Olympia. 
bedecked  with  flags,  made  a  triumphant  two 
mile  Journey  from  the  yards  of  the  Key- 
stone Drydock  and  Ship  Repair  Company  to 
a  municipal  pier  down  the  river.  The  sole 
suriivor  of  the  Navy's  SpaiUsh-American  War 
fleet  was  given  a  seventeen  gun  greeting  as 
she  moved  to  her  new  berth  on  the  Dela- 
ware River. 

The  famous  flagship  of  Admiral  Dewey 
Is  the  oldest  steel  ship  of  the  Navy  In  exist- 
ence. She  now  houses  many  relics  of  the 
Spanish-American  War  and  other  periods  of 
our  naval  history.  The  glistening  white 
cruiser,  restored  as  near  as  possible  to  her 
appearance  In  the  1890's  serves  as  a  shrine 
of  our  great  heritage  at  the  foot  of  Chestnut 
Street  in  Philadelphia. 


History  or  the  U.S.S.  '"Texas"  (BB-35) 
USS  Texas  (BB-35)  is  the  third  ship  of  the 
United  SUtes  Navy  named  for  the  SUte  of 
Texas.  The  first  Texas  was  origlnaUy  a  Con- 
federate twin-screw  ironclad  ram. 

The  second  Texas  was  the  first  battleship 
to  be  conunlBsioned  In  the  United  States 
Navy.  Her  keel  was  laid  in  the  Norfolk  Navy 
Yard  1  June  1889. 

The  third  Texas  (BB-35)  was  built  by  the 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock 
Company,  Newport  News,  Virginia.  Her  keel 
was  laid  17  April  1911.  She  launched  18  May 
1912.  under  the  sponsorship  of  Miss  Claudia 
Lyon,  young  daughter  of  Colonel  Cecil  Lyon, 
Republican  national  committeeman  from 
Texas.  The  battleship  commissioned  at  Nor- 
folk 12  March  1914,  Captain  Albert  Weston 
Grant.    U.S.    Navy,    commanding. 

Texas  (BB-35)  had  a  length  overall  of  573 
feet:  extreme  beam.  93  feet.  3  Inches;  normal 
displacement.  27,000  tons;  mean  draft,  28 
feet.  6  Inches;  designed  speed,  21  knots;  and  a 
designed  complement  of  58  officers  and  994 
men.  Her  original  armament  was  ten  14- 
Inch  45  caliber  guns;  twenty-one  5-lnch  .51 
caliber  guns  and  four  21-inch  submerged  tor- 
pedo tubes.  The  maximum  thickness  of  her 
armor  was  14  Inches. 

Texas  departed  Norfolk  24  March  1914  to 
receive  installation  of  gunsighu  and  other 
alterations  In  the  New  York  Navy  Yard.  She 
returned  to  Hampton  Roads  14  May  for  am- 
munition and  coal,  putting  to  sea  the  19th 
for  Vera  Cruz.  Mexico,  which  had  been  oc- 
cupied by  an  American  seaborne  assault  21 


April  1914  to  secure  redreu  of  grlevcmces  and 
uphold  United  States  rights  against  the  bru- 
tality of  General  Victorlano  Heurta,  who  had 
ousted  Mexico's  President  Mkdero,  ordered 
him  executed,  and  bad  asstimed  the  reins 
of  the  Mexican  government  himself. 

Texas  reached  her  destination  26  May  1914, 
helping  maintain  a  blockade  along  the  Mex- 
ican coast  until  Huerta  fled  to  Europe,  al- 
lowing a  Mexican  provisional  government  to 
be  established  for  peaceful  solution  of  dif- 
ferences. The  battleship  departed  Vera  Cruz 
8  August  1914  for  New  York  but  retxuned  14 
September  to  give  her  support  until  United 
States  Occupation  Forces  withdrew  from 
Vera  Cruz.  23  November  1914.  She  had  In- 
tervened her  special  service  on  the  Mexican 
Coast  by  a  visit  to  Galveston,  Texas  (6-14 
November  1914) .  Here,  the  battleship  received 
a  magnificent  silver  service  as  a  present  from 
the  State  of  Texas. 

Texas  departed  Tamplco.  Mexico,  20  Decem- 
ber 1914  for  repairs  in  the  New  York  Navy 
Yard  until  18  February  1916.  For  the  next 
two  years,  she  engaged  In  fleet  tactics  and 
battle  problems  from  the  coast  of  New  Eng- 
land south  into  the  Caribbean  Sea.  When  the 
United  States  entered  World  War  I,  the  bat- 
tleship was  a  unit  of  BatUeshIp  Division  6, 
based  In  the  York  River  off  Yorktown.  Vir- 
ginia. Her  primary  duty  for  the  remainder  of 
1917  was  the  training  of  engineers  and  gun 
crews  for  armed  merchant  shipping  In  waters 
reaching  to  New  York.  On  28  September  1917. 
she  grounded  near  the  north  end  of  Block 
Island.  Her  crew  worked  three  days  to  lighten 
ship. 

On  the  morning  of  1  October  1917,  tugs 
were  along  side  to  assist  and  her  main  en- 
gines went  full  astern.  The  battleship  would 
not  budge.  As  the  minutes  wore  on,  it  ap- 
peared she  was  stuck  fast  and  hope  began 
to  wane  in  more  than  one  seaman's  heart. 
Her  sister  battleship  NeiD  York,  lylng-to  close 
aboard  then  gave  birth  to  words  that  would 
ever  after  form  the  Texas'  battle  cry.  When 
It  appeared  that  Texas  would  not  move,  men 
on  Neio  York  cheered  in  unison  "Come  on. 
Texas!"  Almost  imperceptibly  the  great 
battleship  began  to  move,  and  suddenly  she 
was  backing  cleanly  and  smoothly  clear  of 
the  Island.  After  minor  repairs  in  the  New 
York  Naval  Shipyard,  Texas  resumed  her 
training  and  maneuvers  until  19  January 
1918  when  she  entered  the  same  yard  to  pre- 
pare for  distant  service.  She  sailed  30  Janu- 
ary 1918  and  reached  Scapa  Flow,  Orknev 
Island,  11  February  1918. 

Texas  Joined  United  States  battleships 
that  formed  the  Sixth  Battle  Squadron  of 
the  British  Grand  Fleet.  Until  the  Armistice 
of  World  War  I,  she  cruised  off  the  British 
Isles  to  meet  the  possible  threat  of  the 
sortie  German  High  Seas  Fleet  Into  Interm- 
ment  at  Ptrth  of  Forth,  21  November  1918. 
The  battleship  proceeded  to  sea  from  Port- 
land 12  December  1918.  The  following  day 
she  and  her  sister  battleships  made  rendez- 
vous with  President  Woodrow  Wilson  on 
board  Navy  Transport  George  Washington. 
The  President  was  enroute  to  the  Paris 
Peace  Conference  with  his  fourteen -point 
proposal  for  a  lasting  world  peace  to  be 
perpetuated  in  a  living  organism  of  inter- 
national   cooperation    and    good    will The 

League  of  Nations.  Texas  was  a  unit  of  the 
honor  escort  that  brought  the  President  Into 
Brest,  Prance,  13  December  1918.  The  follow- 
ing day.  she  put  to  sea  with  her  sister  battle- 
ships lor  home.  The  day  after  Christmas,  she 
passed  In  review  before  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  Josephus  Daniels  to  enter  New  York 
Harbor  for  the  great  home-coming  celebra- 
tion parade. 

Sailing  from  New  York  in  May  1919,  Texas 
was  on  station  the  evening  of  16  May  when 
Navy  Seaplane  Division  One  took  off  from 
Trepassey  Bay,  Newfoundland,  to  be  guided 
on  lu  1 ,380-mlle  flight  to  the  Azores  by  Tex- 
as and  other  warships.  The  Navy  ships  poured 
smoke  from  their  gunnels  In  daylight  and 
flired  starshells  or  turned  on  searchlights 
during  the  night.  The  battleship  Joined  in 
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the  search  for  Navy  Seaplane  NC-3  which 
descended  about  36  miles  off  the  Flores 
Island  but  taxied  Into  Ponta  Del  Oada  under 
Its  own  [jower.  The  NC-4  finished  the  historic 
4,600-mlle  flight  at  Plymouth,  England,  81 
May  1919.  Thia  first  trans-oceanic  flight, 
aided  by  Texas,  brought  much  honor  and 
prestige  to  the  Navy  and  the  nation. 

On  14  July  1919,  Texas  sailed  from  New 
York  to  Join  the  Pacific  Fleet  In  maneuvers 
on  the  West  Coast.  She  returned  to  the  east 
coast  early  In  1924  and  sailed  from  Anna- 
polis 6  June  1924  on  a  United  States  Naval 
Academy  Practice  cruise  that  took  her  to 
ports  of  England,  Holland,  France,  Gibraltar 
and  the  Azores.  She  returned  to  Hampton 
Roads  16  August  1924.  The  following  fifteen 
years  were  spent  along  the  eastern  seaboard 
and  in  the  Caribbean,  with  time  out  for  com- 
bined Fleet  Maneuvers  that  took  her  up  the 
Western  Seaboard  and  as  far  as  Hawaii.  She 
was  modernized  in  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard 
1925-1926.  During  this  overhaul,  her  cage- 
masts  were  removed.  A  high  tripod  foremast 
was  fitted  along  with  advance  fire  control 
equipment  and  other  ordnance  Improve- 
ments. Additional  armor,  a  precaution  against 
skyward  attack,  and  anti-torpedo  blisters 
toughened  the  Texas  hull.  On  1  September 
1927,  she  hoisted  the  flag  of  Admiral  Charles 
F.  Hughes,  Commander-in-Chief,  United 
States  Fleet.  On  the  26th  she  sailed  for  com- 
bined Fleet  maneuvers  In  the  Caribbean  and 
Pacific,  returning  in  December  to  New  York 
to  prepare  for  her  voyage  In  January  1928, 
during  which  she  carried  President  Hoover  to 
the  Pan-American  Conference  at  Havana, 
Cuba. 

The  outbreak  of  war  in  E^irope  3  Septem- 
ber 1939  found  Texas  assigned  to  the  Atlan- 
tic Squadron,  comprising  three  other  old  bat- 
tleships, four  cruisers,  a  destroyer  squadron 
and  the  aircraft  carrier  Ranger.  Carrier  Wasp 
later  Joined  this  nucleus  of  the  great  Atlantic 
Fleet,  United  States  Navy,  of  which  Admiral 
Ernest  J.  King  became  Commander  In  Chief 
on  1  February  1941,  the  day  of  its  organiza- 
tion. After  preparing  In  the  Norfolk  Navy 
Yard,  Texas  began  long  and  tedious  neu- 
trality patrols  In  the  stormy  North  Atlantic. 
The  first  blood  for  Germany  was  narrowly 
averted  20  June  1941  when  German  subma- 
rine U-203  sighted  the  battleship  on  patrol 
between  Newfoundland  and  Greenland.  As- 
suming Texas  had  been  lend-leased  to  Eng- 
land. U-203  tracked  the  battleship  for  long 
hours  but  was  unable  to  gain  attack  position 
because  of  Texa»'s  speed  and  zigzag  course. 
Texas  steamed  south  for  Casco  Bay,  Maine, 
where  she  was  anchored  when  the  Japanese 
made  their  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  7  Decem- 
ber 1941.  After  further  North  AUantic  patrol 
out  of  Newfoundland,  she  departed  New 
York  16  January  1942,  enroute  vrith  a  task 
force  to  Hvalfjordur,  Iceland.  There  she 
waited  as  a  reinforcement  for  the  possible 
sortie  of  the  dreaded  German  battleship 
Tirpitz  from  a  haven  In  the  Norwegian  Fjord 
until  1  March  1942.  Returning  to  Norfolk. 
she  departed  10  April  to  help  guard  a  troop 
and  logistic  convoy  as  far  as  the  Panama 
Canal.  She  returned  to  Norfolk  24  April,  again 
saUIng  20  May  1942  as  flagship  of  a  task 
force  that  escorted  a  convoy  to  the  coast 
of  West  Africa. 

After  touching  Bermuda,  1  June,  two  de- 
stroyers of  her  screen  picked  up  survivors  of 
the  torpedoed  British  merchantmen  Fred 
V.  Green.  24  of  the  survivors  were  trans- 
ferred to  Texas  who  made  rendezvous  with 
British  corvettes  off  the  coast  of  Africa  0 
June  1943.  The  British  warships  took  up  es- 
cort of  the  convoy  destined  for  Liberia  and 
Freetown.  Texas  and  her  three  screening  de- 
stroyers transferred  survivors  of  the  British 
merchantman  at  Bermuda  and  reached  New 
York  19  June  1042.  Seven  days  later  she 
stood  out  with  a  convoy  of  Army  troopships 
bound  to  Greenock,  ScoOand.  She  returned 
to  New  York  with  the  empty  troopships  27 
July  1943. 


Texas  was  now  the  flagship  of  Rear  Ad- 
miral Alexander  Sharp,  Commander  Battle- 
ships. Atlantic  Fleet.  At  Norfolk,  22  August 
1943,  Recu-  Admiral  Sharp  was  relieved  by 
Bear  Admiral  Monroe  Kelly  who  retained  bis 
flag  In  Texas.  The  following  weeks  were  spent 
preparing  for  the  Invasion  of  North  Africa. 
The  battleship  Joined  Rear  Admiral  H.  Kent 
Hewitt's  Western  Naval  Task  Force  which 
would  land  some  35,000  troops  and  260  tanks 
at  three  different  points  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast  of  French  Morocco.  Texas  became  flag- 
ship of  the  Northern  Attack  Group  under 
Rear  Admiral  Monroe  Kelly.  Her  group 
floated  nearly  10,000  officers  and  men,  and 
66  light  tanks,  under  Brigadier  General  Lu- 
clan  K.  Truscott,  Jr.,  United  States  Army. 

Texas's  group  departed  Norfolk  23  October 
1942  to  effect  rendezvoxis  with  all  the  West- 
ern Naval  Task  Force  28  October.  Compris- 
ing 102  ships.  It  spanned  an  ocean  area  some 
20  to  40  miles.  This  was  the  greatest  war 
fieet  yet  sent  forth  by  the  United  States  to 
that  time.  The  task  force  made  a  wide  sweep 
to  the  north  on  6  November,  thence  north- 
east as  if  to  enter  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 
After  dark,  it  set  a  southeasterly  course  to- 
wards-Casablanca.  Shortly  before  midnight 
of  7-8  November  1942,  three  separate  task 
groups  closed  three  different  points  on  the 
Moroccan  Coast. 

Flagship  Texas  lay  to  off  Mahedla,  French 
Morocco,  the  early  morning  of  8  November 
1942.  As  word  was  passed  to  "Play  Ball!" 
(commence  attack),  she  launched  her  scout 
planes  to  spot  her  14-inch  gun  salvos.  A 
broadcasting  station  installed  in  her  before, 
sailing,  broadcast  on  the  wave  length  of  Ra- 
dio Rabat,  In  French,  the  proclamations  of 
President  Roosevelt,  General  Elsenhower,  and 
recordings  of  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner" 
and  "The  Marseillaise."  In  the  following  days 
she  broadcast  spot  news,  comment  and  mu- 
sic, also  the  proclamations  of  Rear  Admiral 
Kelly  and  Brigadier  General  Truscott. 

The  heavy  guns  of  Texas  were  not  wanted 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  landing  troops.  That 
afternoon  she  bombarded  a  munitions  dump 
near  Port  Lyautey.  The  morning  of  10  No- 
vember she  commenced  a  bombardment  of 
enemy  reinforcement  convoys  on  the  Meenes 
road,  leaving  It  littered  with  wreckage  and 
stalled  vehicles  and  craters  of  her  shell  hits. 
That  afternoon  the  Army  reported  tanks  and 
troops  advancing  on  the  Rabat  Road.  Texas 
scout  planes  strafed  the  column.  One  of  her 
planes  released  a  depth  charge  (with  In- 
stant fuse  setting)  for  a  direct  hit  on  an 
enemy  tank.  The  explosion  overturned  two 
additional  tanks  and  tore  a  gaping  hole  in 
the  road.  The  same  day,  Texas  landed  a  party 
under  Lieutenant  J.  R.  Blackburn  who  as- 
sumed temporary  duties  as  Captain  of  Port 
Lyautey. 

Cease  fire  went  into  effect  at  Mahedla  the 
morning  of  11  November  1942.  A  little  before 
midnight  Rear  Admiral  Kelly  received  a  mes- 
sage from  Admiral  Hewitt:  "Hostilities  in 
French  Morocco  have  ceased.  Be  especially 
vigilant  against  Axis  submarines."  Salvage 
operations  by  a  landing  party  from  Texas 
Immediately  started  and  one  raised  In  time 
to  serve  in  transferring  stores  from  the 
transports  to  Port  Lyautey.  Three  other 
steamers  were  hearing  service  condition  by 
the  time  Texas  departed. 

In  the  bright  moonlight  of  12  November 
1942  Texas  was  north  of  transports  when 
the  first  patterns  of  depth  charges  were 
dropped  on  Axis  submarines  by  her  destroyer 
screen.  She  hurried  for  the  southern  area, 
greeted  with  submarine  contact  repwrts  and 
the  explosions  of  depth  charge  patterns  in 
that  area.  Captain  Roy  Pfaff  then  said  to 
himself,  "Where  do  I  go  from  here?"  Finding 
no  answer  he  decided  to  stay  where  he  was. 
Texas  then  ran  figure  eights  and  circles  In- 
side the  antisubmarine  screen  until  the  situ- 
ation cleared.  The  following  day  Mr.  Walter 
Kronklte,  United  Press  War  correspondent, 
landed  at  Port  Lyautey  from  Texas.  She  de- 


parted 16  November  and  brought  her  task 
group  safely  Into  Norfolk  the  26th. 

Aa  flaghip  of  Task  Force  34  under  Rear 
Admiral  Monroe  Kelly.  Texas  led  the  escort 
for  a  convoy  from  New  York  to  Casablanca 
and  return  (25  January-14  February  1943). 
While  in  New  York  Harbor.  25  April  1943, 
Rear  Admiral  Kelly  shifted  his  flag  to  battle- 
ship Nev)  York.  Texas  then  served  as  flagship 
of  the  escort  for  another  convoy  run  to  Casa- 
blanca and  return  (29  April  1943-1  June 
1943).  In  this  outbound  run.  Convoy  UGF-8 
Included  HMS  Tracker  with  a  cargo  of 
planes,  two  tankers  with  gasoline,  one  mer- 
chantman with  general  cargo,  and  19  troop- 
ships carrying  61,170  of  the  United  States 
Army. 

Texas  became  -flagship  of  Battleship  Divi- 
sion Five.  2  July  1943  when  Rear  Admiral 
Carleton  P.  Bryant  transferred  his  flag  from 
battleship  New  York.  Admiral  Bryant  shifted 
bis  flag  to  lotoa  14  July  and  Texas  departed 
New  York  21  August  to  head  the  ocean  escort 
of  a  21 -convoy  carrying  general  cargo  and 
63,970  troops  bound  for  North  Africa.  Teios 
stopped  short  at  Gibraltar  where  8  September 
she  received  word  of  the  unconditional  sur- 
render In  Italy.  She  returned  to  New  York  21 
September  1943. 

After  gunnery  exercises  In  the  Chesapeake 
Bay,  Texas  departed  New  York  with  a  21- 
ship  convoy  carrying  46,955  troops,  general 
cargo,  planes,  and  oil  destined  for  the  British 
Isles.  She  came  into  Belfast  31  October  and 
returned  to  New  York  19  November  1943. 
The  battleship  again  hoisted  the  flag  of  Rear 
Admiral  Bryant  20  March  1944,  then  headed 
the  escort  for  another  convoy  to  Clyde,  Scot- 
land and  return  (29  December  1943-23  Jan- 
uary 1944).  She  entered  the  Boston  Naval 
Shipyard  for  repairs  until  25  February  then 
trained  out  of  Casco  Bay  where  Admiral 
Bryant  shifted  his  flag  to  Nevada  20  March 
1944.  Rear  Admiral  Bryant  returned  on  board 
at  New  York.  1  April  1944.  Five  days  later, 
she  stood  out  with  a  convoy  for  Clyde,  Scot- 
land. She  arrived  17  April  and  soon  entered 
Belfast  Lough  to  prepare  for  the  forthcoming 
invasion  of  France.  Special  Installations  In- 
cluded equipment  for  Jamming  of  German 
radar,  radio  and  guided  missile  transmissions, 
plus  equipment  for  the  British  Loran  net- 
work. 

On  29  May  1944,  Supreme  Commander  of 
the  Allied  Expeditionary  Force,  General 
Dwight  D.  Elsenhower,  accompanied  by  Rear 
Admiral  Allan  G.  Kirk,  Commander  of  the 
Western  Task  Force,  came  on  board  Texas 
to  address  her  officers  and  crew.  The  flagship 
of  Rear  Admiral  Carleton  P.  Bryant's  naval 
bombardment  support  group,  she  took  up 
her  battle  station  6  June  1944  off  Omaha 
Beach  (The  Vierville-ColleviUe  Sector  of  the 
French  Coastline,  Bai  de  la  Seine) .  For  little 
more  than  a  half-hour,  beginning  at  0550, 
Texas  and  her  gunfire  Bupf>ort  group  worked 
over  the  beach  exit  leading  to  VlervlUe.  Am- 
phibious craft  scheduled  to  land  artillery 
were  drowned  in  the  choppy  sea  save  five, 
thus  only  one  Army  battery  got  into  action 
that  D-day.  But  the  drowned  artillery  was 
gallantly  replaced  by  5-lnch  guns  of  Navy 
destroyers.  At  0950,  Admiral  Bryant  In  Texas 
called  to  all  gunfire  support  ships  over  TBS: 
"Get  on  them,  men!  Get  on  them!  TTiey  are 
raising  bell  with  the  men  on  the  beach,  and 
we  can't  have  any  more  of  that.  We  must 
stop  it!"  The  response  of  the  bombardment 
group  was  magnificent.  "Tin  Can"  destroyers 
closed  the  shore  until  little  more  than  a  few 
inches  of  water  remained  between  keel  and 
sand  to  give  direct  support  on  the  beach. 
Texas  and  Arkansas  and  other  heavy  units 
hit  Inland  strongpolnts  and  batteries. 

After  raining  destruction  on  six  155-mm 
guns  on  Point  du  Hoe,  Texas  scored  direct 
hits  on  artillery  positions,  machine  gun 
nests,  pill  boxes  and  fortified  positions  In- 
cluding four  155-mm  mortars,  a  mobile  field 
battery  and  gun  positions  In  a  wooded  area — 
all   before   noon.   By  that  time,   the  initial 
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landing:  had  become  stalled  by  snipers,  un- 
reduced pillboxes  and  strongpolnta  in  tbe 
area  of  tbe  beacb  near  Exit  D-l  at  VlenrlUe- 
■ur-mer.  Tbe  exit  was  Impossible  for  troops 
to  penetrate  due  to  bouses  lining  the  exit 
and  concealed  howlteer  batteries.  Sbortly 
after  high  noon,  8  June  1944.  Texas  moved 
in  to  solve  this  problem.  At  1223.  aided  by 
destroyers,  she  completely  demolished  the  ob- 
stacles, reducing  every  structure  In  the  exit 
to  rubble.  Army  units,  previously  pinned 
down  by  the  Howitzer  Are,  formed  and 
cleared  the  beach.  At  1400  Texa$  hit  anti- 
aircraft batteries  west  of  VlervUle,  then 
slamming  14-lnch  salvos  to  disperse  enemy 
troop  columns  at  the  cross  roads  southwest 
of  there.  "Without  that  gunfire."  wrote  the 
chief  of  stair  of  the  Army  1st  Division,  'we 
positively  could  not  have  crossed  the 
beaches." 

German  artillery  continued  to  harass  the 
Omaha  beachea  7  June  1944  but  naval  gun- 
lire  support  came  to  the  rescue.  T^jcoj  was 
called  upon  Bve  different  times  to  Are  on 
targets  at  Pormlgny  and  the  nearby  village 
of  Trevleres,  which  were  laid  waste  by  her 
big  guns.  She  also  dispersed  a  troop  and 
Teblcle  column.  After  securing  fire  at  1607, 
she  received  word  that  the  Ranger  Battalion 
which  bad  landed  at  Point  du  Hoe  was  still 
Isolated*  from  our  own  troops  and  were  low 
oil  amlhlAiltlon.  The  Rangers  alao  had  a 
number  ot  prisoners  and  casualties  to  b« 
evacuated.  Two  LCVP  were  obtained  by 
Texas.  She  loaded  them  with  provisions  and 
ammunlttona  and  sent  them  to  relieve  the 
Rangers.  At  1730  the  amphibious  vehicles 
returned  with  28  prisoners  and  34  wounded 
Rangers.  The  wounded  Rangers  were  given 
medical  attentions  and  ttoe  prisoners  trans- 
ferred to  LST-aee  for  further  transfer  to 
England.  Texas  ended  the  day  of  firing,  com- 
mencing at  2048.  when  she  bombarded  sus- 
pected position  of  German  mortars  which 
were  shelling  the  beach. 

Naval  gunfire  continued  to  support  the 
troops  8  June  1944.  Texas  toolc  up  position 
off  the  town  of  Islgny  in  the  morning,  forc- 
ing enemy  troops  to  seek  cover  and  halt- 
ing their  movements.  The  railroad  tracks  and 
depot  were  destroyed  as  she  drove  back 
enemy  troops  advancing  on  the  town  that 
afternoon.  She  left  the  assault  area  9  June 
but  was  back  on  the  Job  after  replenishment 
at  Plymouth  U  June  1944.  Anchored  In  the 
Bale  de  la  Seine,  she  stood-by  for  call  fire 
missions  to  support  the  advance  of  the  first 
United  States  Army.  On  the  15th  she  bom- 
barded enemy  strong  points  on  the  highland 
between  the  town  of  Islgny  and  Caretan  at 
tbe  request  of  the  Plrst  Army.  With  effec- 
tive range  more  than  20,000  yards,  it  was 
necessary  to  put  a  two-degree  starboard  list 
on  Texas  by  flooding  her  starboard  blisters. 
She  came  Into  Portland  Harbor  18  June  1944. 
having  earned  the  praise  of  Admiral  J  L. 
Hall.  Jr..  Commander  of  the  Omaha  Amphib- 
ious Force  who  stated:  "The  support  of  the 
14-lnch  guns  of  Texas  was  Invaluable." 

On  25  June  1944  Texas  departed  Portland 
Harbor  as  flagship  of  a  bombardment  group 
which  included  Arkansas  and  three  destroy- 
ers. Her  mission  was  to  bombard  coastal  de- 
fenses and  Installations  in  the  Cherbourg 
area  as  the  Seventh  Army  Ccwps  attacked 
the  port  from  Inland  At,  1229,  the  first  salvo 
of  "Battery  Hamburg"  straddled  the  stem 
of  destroyer  Barton.  This  battery  was  one  of 
the  moBt  powerful  German  strongpolnts  on 
the  Cotentln  Peninsula.  It  comprised  four 
280- mm  (11 -inch)  guns  protected  by  steel 
shields  and  reinforced  by  concrete  case- 
ments. About  them  were  six  88- mm,  six  heavy 
and  six  light  antiaircraft  guns  Sited  to  cover 
the  sea  approaches  to  Cherbourg,  the  power- 
ful battery  had  a  range  of  40,000  yards  as 
opposed  the  guns  of  Texas  and  Arkansas 
which  ranged  only  half  that  distance. 

The  salvo  that  straddled  Barton  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  near  miss  about  500  yards  ahead 
of  Texas    A  second  enemy  salvo  completely 


enveloped  the  minesweeper  on  her  port  bow. 
Th«  third  salvo  straddled  the  bow  of  Texas. 
She  swung  hard  to  starboard  Jtist  In  time  for 
a  three-shell  salvo  to  whistle  over  her  stem. 
Straddles  began  to  fall  at  about  half-minute 
Intervals.  Twisting  and  turning  Texas  ran 
through  the  smoke  screen  Into  view  of  the 
beach  at  1314  and  was  promptly  taken  under 
heavy  fire.  Two  minutes  later  a  280-mm  shell 
glanced  across  the  top  of  her  conning  tower, 
hit  the  supporting  column  of  the  pilot  house 
and  exploded  to  wreck  her  bridge.  Her  helms- 
man was  killed  and  ten  men  were  wounded. 
Captain  Baker  was  thrown  to  her  deck  but 
was  unlnjnred.  His  executh-e  officer  in  the 
conning  tower  immediately  took  over  ship 
control  and  she  steadied  on  a  northern 
course,  continuing  to  fire  without  a  pause. 
Both  Texas  and  Arkansas  continued  to 
slugit  out  with  "Battery  Hamburg"  until  re- 
tirement was  ordered  at  1500.  Texas  had 
thrown  206  rounds  of  14-lnch  shells  at  the 
enemy  A  few  minutes  before  retirement  was 
ordered,  her  central  station  reported  an  un- 
exploded  shell  in  forward.  In  Ofllcer  Coun- 
try, in  an  officer's  room.  The  exact  time  of 
the  hit  was  unknown.  It  was  believed  one  of 
the  same  salvos  that  had  landed  close  aboard 
her  port  at  1234.  The  shell,  a  240-mm  H C, 
was  later  disarmed  by  the  Bomb  Disposal 
officer  m  Portland.  England. 

Admiral  Bryant  reported.  "The  perform- 
ance of  Texas  while  under  heavy  and  ac- 
curate fire  of  the  enemy  was  outstanding. 
She  was  smartly  handled  and  continued  the 
engagement  until  ordered  to  withdraw,  al- 
though hopelessly  outranged  and  continu- 
ously harassed  by  enemy  fire  over  a  period  of 
two  hours  and  twenty  minutes  .  .  ."  More 
praise  came  from  Admiral  M.  L.  Deyo  who 
reported  that  Texas'  bombardment  group.  In 
occupying  the  attention  of  "Battery  Ham- 
burg" greatly  relieved  the  pressure  on  an- 
other naval  bombardment  group  executing 
an  effective  mission  for  the  Army.  Admiral 
Deyo  quoted  a  part  of  a  letter  written  him 
29  June  1944  by  Major  General  J.  L.  Collins: 
"The  success  of  our  Initial  landing  on  the 
Cotentln  Peninsula  culminating  in  the 
capture  of  Cherlx>urg  was  due  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  fine  support  given  my  troops 
by  the  gunfire  of  your  Naval  Forces  on  D- 
Day  and  thereafter  until  the  QuinevlIIe 
Ridge  was  seized." 

"I  witnessed  your  Naval  Bombardment  on 
the  coastal  batteries  and  the  enemy  strong 
points  around  Cherbourg  which  were  en- 
gaged by  your  guns  on  25  June.  The  results 
were  eacellent  and  did  much  to  engage  the 
enemy's  fire  while  our  troops  stormed  into 
Cherbourg  from  the  rear." 

Texas  had  completed  battle  damage  repairs 
by  15  July  1944  when  she  departed  Belfast 
Lough  for  Mers-el-Kebir  Harbor,  Oran,  Al- 
geria. There  she  formed  a  heavy  bombard- 
ment group  with  battleship  Nevada.  Joining 
the  Delta  Attack  Force  staging  for  the  In- 
vasion of  Southern  France.  Still  the  flagship 
of  Rear  Admiral  Carleton  F.  Bryant,  she  led 
the  strong  gunfire  support  group  into  the 
Assault  Area  15  August  1944  to  support  the 
landing  of  Major  General  Eagle's  famed 
"Thunderblrds"  of  the  45th  Army  Division 
on  a  beach  outside  the  beautiful  Oolfe  de 
Salnt-Tropez.  She  opened  counter-battery 
fire  at  0663  and  continued  for  two  hours  in  a 
prelnvaslon  bombardment.  According  to 
Rear  Admiral  Rodgers  who  commanded  the 
Delta  Attack  Force:  "Inspection  on  D  plus 
one  showed  that  the  men  manning  their 
guns  were  either  dead  when  the  46tb  Di- 
vision hit  the  beaches,  or  that  the  pre-H- 
Hour  aerial  bombardment  and  Navy  shell 
and  rocket  fire  was  so  Intense  that  it  fright- 
ened the  defenders  out  of  the  ground  and 
away  from  the  guns."  Without  enemy  oppo- 
sition the  landing  of  the  Delta  Force  was  a 
"dream  landing." 

Texas  was  released  from  the  Delta  Attack 
Force  16  August  and  set  course  for  Salerno 


thence  via  Algiers  and  Oran  for  return  to 
the  United  States.  She  arrived  in  New  Tork 
14  September  1944  and  went  into  the  Navy 
Yard  for  overhaul.  Here.  13  October  1944. 
Rear  Admiral  Careleton  F.  Bryant,  was  re- 
lieved as  Commander  of  Battleship  Divi- 
sion 5.  by  Rear  Admiral  Isaac  C.  Sowell  who 
retained  his  flag  In  Texas.  After  training 
out  of  Casco  Bay.  Maine,  the  battleship  de- 
parted 10  November.  Joining  Missouri  and 
Arkansas  in  transit  of  the  Panama  Canal 
for  San  Pedro.  California.  She  arrived  in 
Pearl  Harbor  from  that  port  9  December 
and  departed  9  January  1945  for  Ullthl 
Atoll.  West  Caroline  Island.  There.  30  Janu- 
Mj.  she  hoisted  the  flag  of  Rear  Admiral 
Peter  K.  Fishier,  new  commander  of  Battle- 
ship Division  5. 

On  10  February  Texas  was  underway  with 
the  Amphibious  Assault  Task  Force  52  under 
Rear  Admiral  W.H.P.  Blandy  to  carry  out 
battle  rehearsata  off  nntan  for  the  forth- 
coming Invasion  of  Iwo  Jlma.  She  came  off 
that  enemy-held  basUon  the  morning  of  15 
February  1946,  opening  a  pre-invaslon  bom- 
bardment that  sealed  caves  and  knocked  out 
enemy  arUllery  emplacements.  She  con- 
tinued to  silence  enemy  batteries  the  fol- 
lowing  day.  hitting  two  aircraft  as  she 
pounded  the  air  strip,  pill  boxes  and  enemy 
emplacemento  on  the  Island.  She  covered 
operaUons  of  Underwater  Demolition  Teams 
the  afternoon  of  17  February.  The  following 
day  she  destroyed  three  anUalrcraft  gun 
emplacements,  silenced  a  coastal  defense  gun 
and  destroyed  other  InsUIUtions  IncludlnK 
a  radar  control  station.  That  afternoon  one 
Of  her  scout  planes  returned,  having  rescued 
a  Marine  fighter  pilot  from  escort  carrier 
Na.toma  Bay  who  had  been  shot  down  100 
miles  east  of  Mount  Surlbachi. 

The  morning  of  ig  February  1946.  Texas 
moved  within  4.200  yards  from  the  south- 
western tip  of  Iwo  Jlma  to  assUt  In  the  heav- 
iest prelandlng  bombardment  of  World 
War  II.  One  minute  short  of  H-hour  naval 
gxmflre  shifted   to  targeu   about   200   yards 

\^^  \  *!i!°.  ^°™*'*  "  """'""K  bi^Trnge  ahead 
Of  the  Initial  invasion  troops,  consUntly  ad- 
Justing  to  their  actual  rate  of  advance  The 
batUeshlp  continued  to  sUnd  by  for  fire 
support,  observing  the  American  fiag  hoisted 
on  top  of  Mount  Surlbachi  at  1037.  23  Feb- 
ruary 1946.  She  departed  the  shores  of  Iwo 
Jlma  7  March  for  logistics  at  UUthi  in  prepa- 
ration for  the  Okinawa  campaign. 

On  21  March  1946.  Texas  departed  Ullthl 
with  a  heavy  bombardment  support  force 
under  Rear  Admiral  M.  L.  Deyo.  She  ar- 
rived off  Okinawa  25  March  to  cover  mine- 
sweeping  operations  until  afternoon  when 
she  formed  as  flagship  of  a  heavy  bombard- 
ment unit  under  Rear  Admiral  Peter  K 
Fishier  to  hit  shore  installations  for  two 
hours.  The  following  days  were  spent  in  sup- 
port of  mines  weeping  and  underwater  dem- 
olition teams.  On  1  April  1945.  she  Joined 
in  a  diversionary  feint  on  the  southeastern 
beaches  to  divert  enemy  attention  and 
strength  there  from  the  site  of  the  actual 
Invasion.  She  continued  fire  support  under 
the  day  and  night  threats  of  enemy  suicide 
plane  attacks.  The  morning  of  12  April  a 
twin-engined  bomber  crashed  in  the  water 
some  500  yards  off  her  starboard  bow.  An 
hour  later,  the  battleship  had  another  ene- 
my aircraft  under  fire.  That  afternoon,  elev- 
en different  groups  of  enemy  planes  were  on 
her  radar  screen.  Every  ship  In  range  soon 
opened  fire  on  three  enemy  planes  closing 
the  formation  but  only  one  was  shot  down. 
Minutes  later  three  more  bore  in  only  15 
feet  above  the  water.  Two  were  shot  down 
but  one  crasbed  destroyer  Zellars  who  was 
enveloped  in  great  sheets  of  flames.  Five 
more  suicide  planes  came  in  as  Texas  guns 
blazed  away  but  one  managed  to  crash  the 
bridge  of  Tennessee  for  light  material  dam- 
age, though  her  casualties  were  many.  As 
Texas  fired  in  support  of  the  landings  of  the 
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77th  Infantry  Dtvlslon  at  le  Shime  the  mom> 
inr  of  16  AprU  1945.  again  she  opened  fire 
on  enemy  planes,  shooting  down  one  wbicb 
made  an  attempted  suicide  run  on  her.  On 
19  April  the  battleship  again  supported  a 
landing  feint  on  tbe  southeast  beaches  to 
support  the  all-out  offensive  of  the  Army. 
She  continued  to  render  fire  support  for  the 
advance  of  ground  troops  until  14  May  1946 
when  she  left  Okinawa  astern  for  San  Pe- 
dro Bay.  Leyte.  Philippine  Islands. 

Texas  arrived  In  San  Pedro  Bay  17  May 
1946  for  upkeep  and  repairs,  followed  by 
patrols  and  battle  practice  In  Philippine 
waters  until  hostilities  ceased  with  Japan 
15  August  1946.  Still  the  flagship  of  Battle- 
ship Division  5.  she  sailed  21  August  for 
Buckner  Bay.  Okinawa.  There.  29  August 
1946,  Rear  Admiral  Calvin  H.  Cobb  assumed 
command  of  BatUesbip  Division  6.  Rear  Ad- 
miral Oliver  M.  Read  succeeded  to  that  com- 
mand 15  September  and  Texas  sailed  on  the 
23rd  for  home.  After  embarking  veteran  pas- 
sengers at  Pearl  Harbor  she  reached  San 
Pedro,  California,   16  October  1946. 

After  a  tremendous  welcome  and  Navy  Day 
Celebrations  that  saw  13,454  visitors  board 
Texas  27  October  1946,  the  battleship  de- 
parted 30  October  on  the  first  of  three  "magic 
carpet"  runs  to  PBarl  Harbor  and  return  to 
the  West  Coast.  Her  last  voyage  terminated 
24  December  1945  at  San  Diego,  California. 
In  these  three  voyages.  Texas  had  returned 
4.267  fighting  veterans  of  the  great  war  home. 
She  remained  in  San  Pedro  Bay  until  21 
January  1946,  then  set  course  to  transit 
the  Panama  Canal  for  Norfolk,  arriving  13 
February  1946. 

Texas  underwent  Inactlvatlon  prepara- 
tions in  the  Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard,  taking 
departure  for  the  last  voyage  of  her  career 
17  March  1948.  Towed  by  fleet  tugs  Mosopelia 
(ATP-168)  and  Paiute  (ATF-159).  she  en- 
tered Bolivar  Roads.  Galveston,  Texas,  the 
afternoon  of  28  March.  After  proceeding  up 
the  channel  to  Houston.  Texas,  she  completed 
mooring  in  her  sUp  in  the  San  Jacinto  State 
Park,  20  April  1948. 

On  21  April  1948,  the  Anniversary  of  Texas- 
Independence  from  Mexico,  Texas  was  de- 
commissioned in  the  United  States  Navy  and 
accepted  as  a  State  Memorial  by  Governor 
Jester  of  the  SUte  of  Texas.  Fleet  Admiral 
Chester  W.  Nimltz.  a  native  Texan  who  had 
brlUlantly  directed  the  Fleet  to  victory  in 
the  Pacific,  was  the  principal  speaker  for  the 
transfer  ceremonies: 

"Here  in  the  shadow  of  the  great  monument 
to  the  heroes  of  San  Jacinto,  you  are  stand- 
ing today  on  the  decks  of  a  great  fighting 
ship— the  batUeshlp  which  bears  the  name 
of  the  State  whose  Independence  was  secured 
on  these  hallowed  grounds. 

"By  demonstrating  the  fighting  spirit  of 
Texas  to  our  enemies  in  two  world  wars,  this 
gallant  ship  has  proved  worthy  or  her  name. 
Neither  the  Germans  at  Normandy,  nor  the 
Japanese  at  Okinawa.  wlU  ever  forget  the 
weight  of  the  gim«,  nor  the  courage  of  the 
crew  of  rcxo*. 

"Texans  are  proud  of  the  privilege  of  pro- 
viding a  snug  harbor  for  the  old  "T",  and 
preserving  her  as  another  symbol  of  'Texas 
greatness.  It  is  particularly  fitting  that  her 
final  resting  place  be  adjacent  to  these  his- 
toric battlegrounds  where  so  much  of  the 
Lone  Star  State  tradition  was  bom. 

•As  admiral  of  the  Texas  Navy,  I  am  proud 
to  have  the  U.S.S.  Texas  under  my  command." 


S.  2393— INTRODUCTION  OP  THE 
MARINE  RESOURCES  PRESERVA- 
TION ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senators  Andbrsow,  Bayh, 
BniLE,  CooPiR,  Cranston,  Dodd.  Hart. 
iNotnn.  Javits.  Mondale,  McCarthy, 
Packwood,  Ribicopf,  Smith,  Spong, 
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TYDmoB,  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Yar- 
BOROTTGH,  and  Young  of  Ohio,  I  introduce 
the  Marine  Resources  Preservation  Act 
of  1969. 

Recent  oU  spOlB  from  giant  tankers, 
the  blowout  of  the  drilling  rig  in  the 
Santa  Barbara  Channel,  and  burgeoning 
sales  of  coastal  lands  have  focused  na- 
tional attention  on  the  importance  of 
applying  our  Nation's  conservation  ethic 
to  the  resources  of  the  sea  as  we  have  to 
the  resources  of  the  land. 

The  exploitation  and  development  of 
our  oceans  is  still  in  its  earliest  stages, 
and  we  have  an  opportunity  to  assure 
continuing  public  access  to  these  re- 
sources. Although  exploitation  of  beaches 
and  marshlands  has  progressed  more 
rapidly,  there  is  still  time  to  regulate  the 
uses  of  some  of  these  areas  for  the  ben- 
efit of  all  Americans.  We  have  a  chance 
to  avoid  repeating  the  mistakes  we  have 
mfule  with  respect  to  so  many  of  our  re- 
sources and  so  much  of  our  environment. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  no  way 
that  portions  of  our  tidelands  and  outer 
Continental  Shelf  can  be  set  aside  for 
research,  recreation,  or  other  specific 
purposes.  And  as  far  as  beaches  and 
shorelines  are  concerned,  the  alternatives 
are  limited  to  strict  conservation  with 
no  development  of  any  kind  or  open  and 
relatively  uncontrolled  exploitation.  Un- 
less we  find  ways  to  encourage  the  bal- 
anced, multiple  use  of  our  marine  re- 
sources, future  generations  will  be  faced 
with  the  same  staggering  problems  of 
restoration  and  reclamation  that  we  now 
face  with  our  land,  our  air,  and  our 
waters. 

The  Marine  Resources  Preservation 
Act  would  constitute  an  effective  first 
step  in  planning  the  uses  of  the  sea.  The 
bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  recommend  the  best  means  of 
establishing  portions  of  our  tidelands. 
Outer  Continental  Shelf,  seaward  areas. 
Great  Lakes,  and  adjoining  shorelines  as 
marine  preserves.  It  also  directs  the  Sec- 
retary to  enter  into  agreements  with  af- 
fected State  or  local  governments  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  regulations 
concerning  the  uses  of  areas  designated 
by  the  Congress  as  marine  preserves. 

Through  this  mechanism,  I  feel  that 
we  will  have  the  opportunity  to  preserve 
our  marine  resources  for  ourselves  and 
future  generations.  A  haphazard  policy 
of  laissez-faire  will  only  lead  to  the  for- 
feit of  this  part  of  our  environment. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  a 
summary  of  its  provisions  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bUl  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  and  sum- 
mary will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2393),  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  study  the 
most  feasible  and  desirable  means  of 
protecting  certain  portions  of  the  tide- 
lands.  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  seaward 
areas.  Greet  Lakes  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  adjoining  shorelines  thereof  as 
marine  preserves  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Muskie  (for  himself 
and  other  .Sanators) ,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  ItB  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


S.  2393 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Sanate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  tht  VnitHl  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
bni  shall  be  cited  as  "The  Marine  Resources 
Preservation  Act  of  1969." 

Sec.  2.  Congress  finds  an«  declares  that 
the  tidelands.  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  sea- 
ward areas  and  Great  Lakes  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  adjoining  shorelines  thereof 
are  rich  In  a  variety  of  natural,  commercial, 
recreational  and  esthetic  resources  of  Im- 
mediate and  potential  value  to  the  present 
and  future  generations  of  Americans;  that 
many  of  these  areas  are  in  danger  of  damage 
or  destruction  by  commercial  and  industrial 
development;  and  that  It  Is  the  policy  of 
Congress  to  preserve,  protect,  restore,  make 
accessible  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people 
and  encoiu-age  balanced  use  of  selected  por- 
tions of  the  Nation's  tidelands.  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf,,  seaward  areas.  Great  Lakes 
and  adjoining  shorelines. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  In  furtherance  of  this  policy, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  "the  Secretary,"  shall  study.  In- 
vestigate, and  formulate  recommendations 
on  the  most  feasible  and  desirable  means  of 
preserving  portions  of  the  Nation's  tidelands. 
Outer  Continental  Shelf,  seaward  areas.  Great 
Lakes,  and  adjoining  shorelines. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  cooperate  and  con- 
sult with  other  Interested  Federal  and  State 
agencies  as  well  as  other  interested  public 
and  private  organizations  and  shall  coordi- 
nate his  studies,  to  the  extent  feasible,  with 
all  other  applicable  planning  activities  re- 
lated  to  the   areas   under  consideration. 

(c)  In  conducting  the  studies,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  schedule  hearings  in  areas  con- 
tiguous to  the  proposed  preservation  sites, 
for  the  purposes  of  receiving  views  on  the 
establishment    of   such   marine    preserves. 

Sec.  4.  During  the  study  and  follownng  the 
establishment  by  the  Congress  of  any  area 
as  a  marine  preserve  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  enter  Into  agreements  with  affected 
State  and  local  governments  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  regulations  concerning 
exploration,  exploitation  or  development  of 
such  portions  of  the  tidelands.  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf,  seaward  areas.  Great  Lakes, 
and  adjoining  shorelines  which  are  under 
consideration  or  have  been  established  as 
marine  preserves:  Provided.  That  no  ex- 
ploration, development,  mining,  or  other  re- 
moval of  any  minerals  (including  gas  and 
oil)  shall  take  place  In  any  marine  preserve 
following  establishment  of  such  preserve  by 
the  Congress. 

Sec.  6.  Within  two  years  after  the  date  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  of  his  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations, including  such  legislation  as 
he  deems  appropriate.  The  Secretary's  re- 
port shall  contain,  but  not  be  limited  to 
findings  with  respect  to:  (1)  the  sport  and 
commercial  fishing,  wildlife  conservation, 
recreation,  esthetic  and  ecological  research 
values  of  such  tidelands.  Outer  Continental 
Shelf,  seaward  areas.  Great  Lakes,  and  ad- 
joining shorelines;  (2)  the  impact  of  alter- 
native uses  of  these  waters.  Including  min- 
ing, agriculture,  transportation,  and  other 
public  purixwes;  (3)  the  possible  industrial 
and  recreational  development  of  these  re- 
gions In  conjunction  with  those  values  set 
forth  In  clause  (1);  and  (4)  the  most  feas- 
ible and  desirable  means  of  creating  a  na- 
tional   system    of    marine    preserves. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  shaU  consult  with 
the  Secretary  of  State  concerning  interna- 
tional agreements  where  potential  marine 
preserves  extend  Into  International  waters 
contiguous  to  the  territorial  waters  of  the 
United  States,  or  lie  wholly  within  interna- 
tional waters. 
Sue.  7.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 
(a)  Tba  term  "tidelands"  means  bays,  es- 
tuaries, land,  and  waters  within  the  three- 
mile  territorial  limit  of  the  United  States. 
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(b)  Tb«  term  "Outar  Conttnental  Shelf" 
BMMia  land  and  w»tan  eztendlng  from  tlM 
thx«*-mU«  fnltorUl  limit  out  to  th»  two- 
hundre<l-met«r  depth  contour. 

(o)  The  term  "■»w*rd  «r««a"  mauia  land 
»nd  waters  oontlguoua  to  and  extending  from 
the   two-hundred-meter   depth   contour. 

(d)  The  term  "adjoining  shorelines"  In- 
cludes but  la  not  limited  to  beachea  and 
marshlands  contiguous  to  the  tldelanda.  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf,  the  seaward  areas, 
and  the  Oreat  Lakes  of  the  United  States. 

Sac.  8.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  to  exceed  81.000,000  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sac.  9.  Nothing  In  thU  Act  shall  be  oon- 
strued  as  affecting  or  modlfjrlng  the  exist- 
ing authority  of  the  Secretary  under  33  U.S.C. 
466. 

The  summary  presented  by  Mr.  Mvs- 
Kix  Is  as  f  (^ows : 

ScMMAaT  OF  TRX   PSOVISIONS   OP  THK   MaRINS 

RxsoTTacas  PaaszavATioN  Act  or  1969 

Section  1 :  Short  title; 

Section  3:  Findings  and  declaration  of 
policy: 

Section  3:  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized to  study  and  formulate  recommen- 
AtlonS  On  the  most  feasible  means  of  pre- 
•irvtn^  "portions  of  our  Nation's  marine  re- 
sotirces;  provision  for  consultation  and 
hearings: 

Section  4:  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  enter 
into  agreements  with  State  and  local  gov- 
emments  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
regulations  concerning  the  use  of  marine 
preserves:  prohibition  of  the  development 
or  removal  of  any  minerals,  including  gas 
and  oil,  from  preserves  which  have  been  des- 
ignated by  Congress: 

Section  5:  Secretary  Is  directed  to  report 
findings  to  Congress.  Including  legislative 
recommendations:  outline  of  areas  of  find- 
ings; 

Section  8:  Secretary  Is  directed  to  consult 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  on  International 
matters; 

Section  7:  Definitions; 

Section  8:  Authorization  of  fl  million: 

Section  9 :  Disclaimer. 


ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  CMDce 
and  Civil  Serrloe. 


S.  2395 — INTRODDCnON  OP  A  BILL 
TO  PROVIDE  FOR  MAILING  OP 
EDUCATIONAL  ELECTION  MATE- 
RIAL TO  VOTERS  PREE  OP  POST- 
AGE 

Mr.  MAGITOSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce a  bill  which  will  provide  for  the 
free  mailing  of  educational  election  ma- 
terial to  voters.  This  bill  allows  a  State 
official  or  agency  administering  election 
laws  to  mail  election  material  to  voters 
If  the  material  gives  equal  space  to  all 
candidates  and  opposite  views  on  impor- 
tant issues. 

Unfortunately,  few  voters  have  time  or 
resources  to  inform  themselves  about  all 
issues  and  candidates.  State  election 
pamphlets  are  an  imaginative  and  effec- 
tive device  to  place  this  information  in 
the  hands  of  every  voter. 

Our  times  demand  a  more  knowledge- 
able electorate  than  ever  before.  Passage 
of  this  bill  wUl  faclllUte  the  effects  of 
those  who  attempt  to  provide  the  voters 
with  this  much  needed  information. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wUl 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2395),  to  provide  for  the 
mailing  of  certain  election  material  to 
voters  free  of  postage,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Introduced  by  Mr.  Maonuson,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 


S.  2396— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  EXTEND  THE  TERM  DURING 
WHICH  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE 
INTERIOR  IS  AUTHORIZED  TO  INI- 
TIATE A  COOPERATIVE  PROGRAM 
POR  THE  CONSERVATION,  DEVEL- 
OPMENT, AND  ENHANCEMENT  OP 
THE  NATIONS  ANADROMOUS  FISH 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  extend  the  term  during  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to 
initiate  with  the  several  States  a  cooper- 
ative program  for  the  conservation,  de- 
velopment, and  enhancement  of  the  Na- 
tion's anadromous  fish. 

The  extension  would  include  the  period 
beginning  July  1.  1970,  and  ending  June 
30,  1975,  with  an  authorized  appropria- 
tion of  $30  million. 

The  reason  for  extending  this  measure 
in  advance  concerns  the  need  for  State 
legislatures  to  receive  assurance  that 
funds  will  be  available  so  that  they  may 
provide  the  necessary  matching  funds  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  act. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bUl  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  <S.  2396)  to  amend  section  4 
of  the  act  of  October  30,  1965,  to  extend 
the  term  during  which  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  is  authorized  to  initiate  with 
the  several  States  a  cooperative  program 
for  the  conservation,  development,  and 
enhancement  of  the  Nation's  anadromous 
fish;  Introduced  by  Mr.  Magnuson,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  120— 
INTRODUCTION  OP  A  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION TO  AUTHORIZE  THE 
PREPARATION  AND  SUBMISSION 
TO  THE  CONGRESS  OP  A  MASTER 
GROUND  TRANSPORTATION  PLAN 
POR  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  authorize  the  preparation  and 
submission  to  the  Congress  of  a  master 
groimd  transportation  plan  for  the 
United  Stetes. 

This  same  resolution  was  before  the 
90th  Congress,  and  5  days  of  hearings 
weie  held  on  it,  and  other  legislation 
having  similar  objectives.  In  July  and 
August  of  1967  by  the  Ground  Transpor- 
tation Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee.  ITie  resolution  was 
given  careful  consideration  by  the  sub- 
committee and  reported  to  the  full  com- 
mittee on  June  27,  1968.  No  further  ac- 
tion was  taken. 

However,  the  need  for  a  blueprint  for 
a  national  transportation  plan  Is  even 
more  urgent  now  than  it  was  when  this 
resolution  was  first  pro(>osed. 

The  Nation  especially  needs  a  rail 
transportation  system  which  is  national 
in  scope  to  replace  our  present  collection 
of  regional  systems  which  operate  with- 
out regard  to  one  another.  Mergers  and 
consolidations  of  separate  systems  con- 
tinue with  improved  service  in  some  In- 


stanoee,  but  In  many  others,  result  in 
poorer  service  or  no  service  at  all.  We 
are  not  going  to  have  either  adequate 
jiassenger  or  freight  service  in  this  coun- 
try if  we  do  not  replace  our  case-by-case 
method  of  dealing  with  train  dlscontln- 
lutnces  with  an  overall  [ilan  that  will  as- 
sure a  balanced  network  for  all  of  the 
Nation. 

An  Identical  resolution  to  the  one  I  am 
introducing  today  has  already  been  in- 
troduced in  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  the  Congressman  from  California,  the 
Honorable  John  Moss. 

The  report  provided  for  by  the  resolu- 
tion must  be  submitted  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  in  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  in  the  House  1  year  after  its 
enactment.  In  the  meantime,  the  ICC 
could  not  take  action  on  consolidations, 
or  discontinuance  of  service.  This  tem- 
porary freeze  would  help  us  evaluate  our 
present  system  before  any  other  irrevo- 
cable actions  are  taken. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  joint  resolution 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  "Hie  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  joint  resolution  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (SJ.  Res.  120), 
providing  for  the  preparation  and  sub- 
mission to  the  Congress  of  a  mas- 
ter ground  transportation  plan  for  the 
United  States.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Moss, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

S.J.  Rbs.  120 

Joint  resolution  providing  for  the  preparation 
and  submission  to  the  Congress  of  a  mas- 
ter ground  transportation  plan  for  the 
United  States 

Whereas  there  does  not  currently  exist  a 
master  ground  transportation  plan  for  the 
United  States;  and 

Whereas  since  1958  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  has  processed  more  than 
two  hundred  train  discontinuance  proceed- 
ings alone  in  a  piecemeal  fashion  due  to  non- 
existence of  a  national  transportation  plan; 
and 

Whereas  the  best  interest  of  the  citizenry 
and  the  business  community  of  our  Nation 
would  be  served  by  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional transportation  plan;  and 

Whereas  the  recognition  of  the  need  for 
comprehensive  transportation  planning  has 
been  acknowledged  by  the  Congress  in  estab- 
lishing the  Department  of  Transportation: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  acting  in  cooperation  with 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  shall, 
within  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  joint  resolution,  prepare  and  submit 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  master  ground  transportation 
plan  for  the  United  States. 

Sec  2.  Until  the  sixtieth  day  after  the  sub- 
mission of  the  master  ground  transportation 
plan  to  the  commtttees  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  as  provided  by  the 
first  section  of  this  joint  resolution,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Conrnilssion  may  not 
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approve  any  consolidation,  xinificatlon, 
merger,  or  acquisition  of  control  of  a  rail- 
road corporation,  nor  may  there  be  any  dis- 
continuance or  change,  in  whole  or  In  part, 
of  the  operation  or  service  of  any  train  or 
ferry  subject  to  part  I  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act,  lUiless  such  discontinuance  or 
change  is  approved  by  the  appropriate  State 
regulatory  agency  of  each  State  affected  by 
such  discontinuance  or  change.  During  the 
period  while  the  liiterstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission may  not  approve  any  consolidation, 
unification,  merger,  or  acquisition  of  control 
of  a  railroad  corporation,  the  operation  of 
any  provisions  of  antitrust  laws  appUcable 
to  mergers  or  consolidations  that  are  not 
operative  while  the  Commission  has  such 
authority  shall  be  in  full  force  and  have  full 
effect. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  121— 
INTRODUCTION  OP  A  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION TO  AUTHORIZE  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS POR  EXPENSES  OP 
THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON  IN- 
DIAN OPPORTUNITY 

Mr.  JACKSON,  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  joint 
resolution  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  expenses  of  the  National  Council  on 
Indian  Opportunity. 

This  joint  resolution  was  submitted 
and  recommended  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  executive  communication  ac- 
companying the  proposal  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  VICL  PRESIDENT.  The  joint  res- 
olution will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
communication  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  121) ,  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  expenses  of 
the  National  Coimcil  on  Indian  Oppor- 
tunity, introduced  by  Mr.  Jackson,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

The  material  presented  by  Mr.  Jackson 
follows ; 

BtmCAU  OP  THE  Bttdget 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  23, 1969. 
Hon.  Spibo  T.  Acnkw, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deax  Mb.  Pbesioent:  Enclosed  for  your 
consideration  and  appropriate  reference  is 
a  draft  of  a  proposed  Joint  Resolution  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  exiienses  of  the 
National  Council  on  Indian  Opportunity. 

The  National  Council  on  Indian  Oppor- 
tunity was  established  by  Executive  Order 
^o.  11399  of  March  6,  1968.  The  purpose  of 
the  Council  Is  to  encourage  full  use  of  Fed- 
eral programs  to  benefit  the  Indian  popu- 
lation, including  interagency  coordination 
and  cooperation  and  appraising  the  impact 
and  progress  of  Federal  programs  for  Indians. 
The  Executive  Order  designates  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident as  Chairman  of  the  Council  and  pro- 
vides for  a  membership  consisting  of  six  In- 
dian leaders  appointed  by  the  President  for 
two-year  terms  and  representatives  of  the 
Departments  of  Agriculture,  Commerce, 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  the  Interior,  and 
Labor,  and  the  Ofllce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. 

The  President's  Budget  for  1970  Includes  an 
estimate  of  $300,000  for  the  expenses  of  this 
Council,  the  appropriation  of  which  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  enactment  of  the  pro- 
posed authorizing  legislation. 

Accordingly,   i   urge   early   and   favorable 


conalderatlon   of   the   enclosed   draft   reso- 
lution. 

Sincerely. 

PHmjp  S.  HtrCHES, 

Acting  Director. 


S.  CoN.  Rxs.  31 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
BILLS 

S.    309 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  distinguished 
minority  whip,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  ScoTT),  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schwedcer)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chitrch)  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  309) , 
to  provide  for  Improved  employee-man- 
agement relations  in  the  postal  services, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    740 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  at  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montota),  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  740),  to  establish 
the  Inter-Agency  Committee  on  Mexican 
American  Affairs. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    1708 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1708)  to  amend 
title  I  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act  of  1965  (78  Stat.  897) ,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    2283 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sp<Hisor  of  the  bill  (S.  2283)  to  promote 
the  foreign  policy  and  security  of  the 
United  States  by  providing  authority  to 
negotiate  commercial  agreements  with 
countries,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    231S 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  at  its  next  printing,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field) be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
blU  (S.  2315)  to  restore  the  golden  eagle 
program  to  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Act. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
31— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  AUTHORIZING 
CERTAIN  PRINTING 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  submitted  the  f oUow- 
ing  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
31);  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 


Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  lor  the  use  of  the  Senate  (Committee 
on  Government  Operations  two  thousand 
additional  copies  of  Part  17  and  any  subse- 
quent parts  of  the  hearings  on  Riots.  Civil 
and  Criminal  Disorders  held  by  its  Permanent 
Investigations  Subcommittee  during  the 
Ninety-First  Congress,  first  session.^ 

^ 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
32— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  ON  RAIL 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  ALLOTT,  on  behalf  of  himself  and 
other  Senators,  submitted  a  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  32)  on  rail  trans- 
portation, which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Allott,  which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading.) 


EXTENSION  OP  THE  HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN'S  EAJILY  EDUCATION 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1  YEAR- 
AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT   NO.   38 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit for  appropriate  reference  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  me,  to 
House  Resolution  514.  This  amendment 
will  extend  the  Handicapped  Children's 
Early  Education  Assistance  Act  for  1 
year. 

A  little  over  a  year  ago  I  stood  before 
this  body  to  introduce  a  bill  entitled,  the 
"Handicapped  Children's  Early  Educa- 
tion Assistance  Act."  I  said  at  that  time: 

There  is  no  child  who  deserves  a  First 
chance,  a  helping  hand,  more  than  the  child 
who  enters  this  world  with  dim  vision,  with 
faint  hearing,  with  difficulty  In  comprehend- 
ing the  nature  of  our  world,  or  with  any  of 
the  myriad  disabilities  which  affect  our 
handicapped  children. 

My  distinguished  colleagues  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  other  body  responded  to  my 
importunings  and  the  measure  was 
quickly  considered,  passed,  and  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1968.  signed  into  law. 

The  need  for  increased  attention  to 
children's  handicapped  conditions  dur- 
ing the  early  childhood  development  pe- 
riod was  never  in  doubt.  What  was  lack- 
ing, however,  was  model  preschool  edu- 
cational programs  for  handicapped 
children. 

The  Handicapped  Children's  Early 
Education  Assistance  Act — Public  Law 
90-538 — provides  such  models.  The  need 
for  demonstration  programs  is  borne  out 
by  what  the  Bureau  of  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  of  the  Office  of  Education 
labels  as  "unprecedented"  interest  in  the 
act. 

Following  its  enactment  and  the  sub- 
sequent publicity  concerning  the  pro- 
visions of  the  statute,  guidelines  were  de- 
veloped with  the  assistance  of  national 
experts  assembled  by  the  Bureau  for 
late  November  of  1968. 

On  Pebruai-y  14  of  this  year,  the 
Bureau  prepared  and  distributed  1,800 
copies  of  guidelines.  These  guidelines 
generated  what  the  Bureau  calls  an 
"awesome"  volume  of  mail,  calls,  and 
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▼Islts.  Between  Febniaiy  and  April  there 
were  over  3,000  mall  and  phone  Inquiries 
concerning  the  Public  Law  90-538  pro- 
granu.  Over  100  people  made  personal 
visits  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  for 
the  Handicapped  Offices.  The  Inquiries 
continue. 

By  the  April  15  mailing  deadline,  the 
Bureau  had  received  204  applications  re- 
questing a  total  of  $10,450,023. 

A  rigorous  screening  and  review  proc- 
ess was  established  and  executed  by  the 
Bureau  to  evaluate  proposals  and  make 
final  awards.  This  process  Included  the 
creation  of  an  Interdlvlslonal  Bureau  of 
Education  for  the  Handicapped  Task 
Force  and  the  reelection  of  23  national 
consultants. 

These  consultants  approved  56  pro- 
grams for  further  consideration. 

A  national  advisory  group  of  12  ex- 
perts was  assembled  to  further  evaluate 
these  56  proposals  and  recommended  the 
approval  of  three  operational  and  20 
planning  grants. 

.The. Bureau  of  Education  for  the 
HandlcABped  Is  now  negotiating  the 
award  of  grants  to  approved  sponsors. 
The  Bureau  estimates  that  of  the  fiscal 
year  1969  appropriations  of  $1  million 
program  grants  totalling  $875,000 — 20 
planning  grants  at  $25,000  each  and 
three  operational  grants  at  $100,000 
each  will  be  made  with  the  remaining 
$125,000  used  for  evaluation  and 
administration. 

The  Bureau  estimates  that  In  1970 
there  will  be  23  continuing  grants  at 
$100,000  each  and  22  new  planning 
grants  at  $25,000  each  with  evaluation 
costs  of  $90,000  and  administrative 
costs  of  $60,000.  This  would  bring  the 
fiscal  year  1970  total  In  at  the  budget 
request  of  $3  million. 

Over  the  next  5  years  the  Bureau  aims 
to  build  up  the  Nation's  capability  to 
serve  approximately  22  percent  of  the 
handicapped  yoimgsters  In  model  pre- 
school programs.  The  Public  Law  90-538 
programs  are  an  essential  component  In 
providing  guidance  as  to  how  the  Bureau 
should  proceed. 

At  present  the  Handicapped  Children's 
Early  Education  Assistance  Act  provides 
for  funding  through  fiscal  year  1971. 

Title  V  of  HJl.  514  now  before  the 
Senate  extends  title  VI  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  and 
other  acts  relating  to  education  of  the 
handicapped  for  2  years  through  fiscal 
year  1972. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  sub- 
mit at  this  time  would  extend  the  Handi- 
capped Children's  Early  Education  As- 
sistance Act  through  fiscal  year  1972.  so 
that  Lf  the  provisions  of  H.R.  514  are 
adopted  by  this  body,  authorizations  un- 
der Public  Law  90-538  will  be  cotermlnus 
with  other  acts  relating  to  the  handi- 
capped. 

Codification  of  the  Handicapped  Chil- 
dren's Early  Education  Assistance  Act 
into  the  framework  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  is.  I  be- 
lieve, essential  to  achieve  a  total  view  of 
our  education  program  for  the  handi- 
capped. Cotermination  of  these  programs 
will  insure  that  our  subsequent  reviews 
do  not  exclude  this  key  part  of  our  over- 
all response  to  the  vital  needs  of  the 
handicapped. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  received,  printed,  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  amendment  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


ADJUSTMENT  OP  THE  SALARIES  OP 
THE  VICE  PRESIDENT  AND  CER- 
TAIN OFFICERS  OP  THE  CON- 
GRESS— AMENDMENT 

AMXNDICKNT    NO.    *• 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia)  submitted 
an  amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  them.  Jointly,  to  the  blU  (H.R.  7206)  to 
adjust  the  salaries  of  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  and  certain  officers 
of  the  Congress,  which  wm  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS ACT.  1969— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMBNT    NO.    40 

Mr.  JAVrrs  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Nelson)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them.  Jointly,  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  11400)  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1969,  which  was  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARf^GS  ON 
NOMINATION 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  CJurrency  will  hold  a  hear- 
ing on  Tuesday.  June  17.  1969,  on  the 
nomination  of  James  J.  Needham,  of 
New  York,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission. 

The  hearing  will  commence  at  10  a.m. 
In  room  5302.  New  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  HEARINGS  ON 
NONJUDICIAL  ACnvmES 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
course  of  the  past  few  years,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Separation  of  Powers  has 
been  stud3rlng  the  problem  of  nonjudi- 
cial activities  by  Supreme  Court  Justices 
and  other  Federal  Judges  as  part  of  its 
overall  inquiry  into  the  Supreme  Court. 
In  June  1968,  the  subcommittee  con- 
ducted a  series  of  hearings,  in  the  form 
of  roundtable  seminar  discussions,  at 
which  a  number  of  distinguished  pro- 
fessors of  constitutional  law.  history,  and 
government  considered  the  modem  role 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Federal 
Judiciary  in  our  tripartite  system  of  gov- 
errunent.  Among  the  many  issues  dis- 
cussed was  that  of  nonjudicial  activities. 

When  the  subcommittee  first  began 
looking  into  the  question  of  what  out- 
side activities  Federal  Judges  could  prop- 
erly perform  without  doing  violence  to 
their  primary  responsibilities,  the  prob- 
lem appeared  almost  academic  In  na- 
ture. Now,  as  recent  events  have  demon- 
strated, it  is  evident  that  this  is  a  cru- 
cial question  affecting  the  entire  Federal 
bench  and.  in  its  implications,  the  en- 
tire Federal  Government.  Unfortunately, 
there  has  been  much  more  heat  than 
light  on  this  subject — and  it  is  a  subject 


which  is  critical  to  the  institutions  of 
our  constitutional  system. 

The  time  Is  now  impropriate  to  begin 
orderly  public  discussion;  accordingly,  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Separation  of  Powers  will  conduct 
hearings  on  the  complex  and  sensitive 
subject  of  nonjudicial  activities  of  Fed- 
eral Judges,  and  especially  Supreme 
Court  Justices,  on  July  10,  11,  14  15, 
and  16, 1969. 

The  subcommittee  has  Invited  a  dis- 
tinguished group  of  Judges,  active  as 
well  as  retired.  State  as  well  as  Federal. 
<^er  witnesses  will  include  members 
of  the  academic  community,  representa- 
tives of  bar  associations,  and  persons  in 
public  and  private  Ufe  who  have  reason 
to  be  familiar  with  this  problem. 

The  subcommittee  will  also  consider  in 
the  hearings  whether  this  Is  a  subject 
upon  which  Congress  properly  can  and 
should  enact  legislation.  In  this  regard, 
two  bills  are  now  before  the  subcommit- 
tee— S.  1097,  which  proposes  to  bar  all 
Judges  from  performing  official  or  gov- 
ernmental activity  of  a  nonjudicial  na- 
ture; and  S.  2109,  which  would  require 
Federal  Judges  to  disclose  all  outside 
activities.  These  bills  are  representative 
of  two  approaches  that  have  been  sug- 
gested, and  will  serve  as  focal  points  for 
this  aspect  of  the  inquiry.  It  is  expect- 
ed that  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  guidance  of 
Chief  Justice  Warren,  will  soon  announce 
a  set  of  principles  to  giilde  Judges  in  this 
area.  This  expected  "code  of  ethics"  will 
also  be  discussed  at  the  hearings. 

It  Is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  add  that 
these  hearings  are  in  no  way  intended 
to  rehash  recent  events  nor  will  they  be 
concerned  with  personalities.  The  im- 
portant objective  we  seek  is  to  focus  and 
encourage  meaningful  public  discussion. 
We  hope  thereby  to  help  formulate  prin- 
ciples which  will  guide  both  the  public 
and  the  Federal  bench  in  the  f  utwe. 

Persons  desiring  additional  Informa- 
tion regarding  the  hearings  are  requested 
to  contact  the  office  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Separation  of  Powers,  room  1403,  New 
Senate  Office  Building. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
VETERANS  EDUCATION  AND 
HEALTH  CARE  BILLS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  Senators.  I  wish  to 
announce  at  this  time  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  of  which  I 
am  chairman,  of  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee,  will  hold  hearings 
on  June  24,  25,  and  26  on  four  bills  relat- 
ing to  veterans  educational  assistance. 
The  bills  to  be  considered  are  S.  338,  in- 
troduced by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Texas,  the  chairman  of 
the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee, 
to  amend  section  1677  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  flight  training, 
and  to  amend  section  1682  of  such  title 
to  Incraese  the  rates  of  educational  as- 
sistance allowances  paid  to  veterans  un- 
der such  sections;  S.  1998,  also  intro- 
duced by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee,  to  amend  section  1682(d) 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  so  as  to 
modify  the  requirements  for  the  farm 
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cooperative  program  under  such  section; 
H.R.  6808,  to  amend  section  1781  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  eliminate  the 
prohibition  against  receipt  of  certain 
Federal  educational  benefits,  and  for 
other  purposes;  tuid  a  bill  Introduced  by 
Senator  Kennedy  today.  S.  2361,  which 
I  am  cosponsorlng,  to  amend  chapter  34 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  in  order 
to  provide  special  educational  services 
to  veterans.  I  hope  that  at  these  hearings 
we  will  be  able  to  make  a  beginning  to- 
ward determining  how  we  can  best  en- 
courage veterans  to  take  full  advantage 
of  their  educational  assistance  entitle- 
ments and  whether  the  pertinent  legisla- 
tion and  its  implementation  and  admin- 
istration by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
are  sufficiently  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  the  returning  Vietnam  veterans,  es- 
pecially those  from  disadvantaged  back- 
grounds. We  owe  an  enormous  obligation 
to  these  men  who  are  risking  their  lives 
and  limbs  In  Vietnam  in  the  service  of 
our  country  to  Insure  them  the  most 
meaningful  opportunities  for  full  educa- 
tion and  employment  when  they  return 
to  civilian  life. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  wish  to  announce 
for  the  information  of  Senators,  that  the 
subcommittee  will  hold  hearings  on  six 
House-passed  bills  relating  to  the  vet- 
erans health  care  program,  H.R.  692,  693, 
2768,  3130,  9334,  and  9634.  during  the 
month  of  July  on  a  day  or  days  to  be 
announced  later. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nomination  has  been  referred 
to  and  Is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary : 

Walter  J.  Link,  of  North  Dakota,  to  be  US. 
Marshal  for  the  district  of  North  Dakota  for 
the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Anson  J.  Anderson. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  Is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  Interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Thursday,  June  19,  1969,  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nomination,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  It  is  their  intention  to  appear  at 
any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE 
MEDICARE  AND  MEDICAID  PRO- 
GRAMS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, for  the  past  several  weeks  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  has  had  Its  staff 
working  on  the  study  of  the  administra- 
tion of  both  the  medicare  and  the  med- 
icaid programs,  and  on  May  14,  1969,  I 
made  a  progress  report  of  that  study. 

The  Social  Security  Administration 
has  likewise  been  conducting  a  survey, 
and  today  I  shall  place  in  the  Record  an 
outline  of  some  of  the  abuses  that  have 
been  discovered  by  the  Department  along 
with  the  corrective  measures  taken.  The 
names  and  addresses  of  the  individuals, 
companies,  and  so  forth,  are  deleted  be- 
cause these  particular  cases  either  have 
been  or  are  In  the  process  of  being  re- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Justice. 


Before  discussing  these  specific  cases 
I  wish  to  thank  the  Admlnstratlon  for  Its 
cooperation  in  this  study,  and  I  join  the 
Department  in  emphasizing  that  while 
this  report  points  out  specific  evidence  of 
abuse  or  fraud  on  the  part  of  certain 
members  of  the  medical  profession  and 
other  services  connected  therewith,  nev- 
ertheless it  is  not  Intended  as  a  blanket 
indictment  apainst  any  segment  of  the 
profession.  Quite  the  contrary,  we  are 
receiving  excellent  cooperation  from  the 
medical  profession  and  from  many  of 
those  services  connected  therewith,  and 
I  congratulate  the  medical  profession  as 
a  whole  for  the  prompt  steps  which  it  is 
taking  to  discipline  and  even  expel  some 
of  its  membership  who  have  been  found 
to  be  a  part  of  these  abusive  practices. 

I  shall  now  discuss  a  few  of  the  ctises 
which  are  summarized  in  the  report  be- 
ing Incorporated  in  the  Record  today. 
They  are  designated  by  numbers  only 
since  as  stated  earlier  some  of  the  cases 
are  still  pending  In  the  courts.  ^^ 

One  physician  within  a  4-  or  5-month 
period  had  submitted  hundreds  of  claims 
under  medicare  totaling  $117,000.  Be- 
cause of  the  number  of  patients  involved 
and  the  similarity  in  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment the  claims  were  questioned.  The 
physician  then  resubmitted  his  claim, 
drastically  reducing  the  services  billed, 
with  the  result  that  his  claims  were  re- 
duced to  approximately  $16,000,  but  a 
later  investigation  disclosed  that  even 
the  resubmitted  claim  was  exorbitant. 
This  case  has  been  referred  to  the  U.S. 
attorney  for  prosecution. 

Another  physician  filed  numerous 
claims  totaling  approximately  $80,000 
for  house  calls  to  patients,  but  upon  ex- 
amination such  calls  could  not  be  veri- 
fied as  having  been  made.  This  case  is 
pending  in  the  courts. 

In  another  instance  an  insurance  com- 
pany representative  is  charged  with  de- 
liberately implying  to  elderly  people  that 
it  had  an  official  connection  with  Social 
Security  when  in  reality  it  had  no  such 
connection.  As  a  result  numerous  elderly 
persons  were  being  defrauded.  The  li- 
cense of  this  company  has  been  revoked 
in  one  State,  and  other  actions  are 
pending. 

These  are  but  three  examples  from  the 
report  of  16  abuses  involving  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession,  ambu- 
lance operators,  insurance  companies, 
and  so  forth,  which  are  being  incorpo- 
rated In  the  record  here  today. 

A  summary  of  these  cases  is  being 
placed  In  the  record  for  a  dual  purpose. 
First,  it  will  serve  as  a  warning  to  all 
those  participating  In  the  medicaid  and 
medicare  programs  that  this  investiga- 
tion is  underway  and  that  abuses  will 
not  be  tolerated.  Second,  these  cases  will 
stand  out  as  examples  to  officials  of  the 
State  and  Federal  Governments  as  well 
as  to  other  pai  ties  who  are  connected 
with  the  administration  of  the  medicaid 
and  medicare  programs  as  the  type  of 
abuses  that  can  be  looked  for. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  con- 
densed summary  of  the  16  cases  thus  far 
developed  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Summary  or  Cases  Investigated  bt  the  Di- 
vision or  AoMiNisniATivE  Appraisal  and 
Planning  Office  of  Adminisiration,  SSA 
completed  cases  involving  established 

fraud  or   misrepresentation 
A.l.  Physical    (MD).  Claims  for  hospital 
visits  not  made.  Mississippi: 

Investigation  disclosed  that  the  physician 
Hied  claims  for  3,295  hospital  visits,  however, 
the  hospital  records,  which  were  very  care- 
fully kept  with  respect  to  this  physician  be- 
cause of  prior  problems,  showed  that  only 
511  visits  were  made.  This  false  claim  repre- 
sented an  overpajrment  in  excess  of  (8,000. 
The  case  was  referred  by  SSA  for  prosecu- 
tion. The  physician  was  arraigned  on  May 
27,  1969,  m  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  North- 
ern District  of  Ulsslsslppi.  A  plea  of  nolo 
contendere  to  one  count  of  the  criminal  in- 
formation was  entered  by  the  physician's 
attorney  and  additional  counts  were  con- 
tinued. 

A.2.  Physician  (M.D.).  Claims  for  services 
not  performed.  Indiana: 

The  physician  submitted  claims  for  medi- 
cal services  in  amounts  exceeding  the  actual 
charges;  submitted  "padded"  assigned  claims 
when,  in  fact,  the  patients  had  already  made 
full  payment  for  lesser  amounts;  and  sub- 
mitted claims  on  behalf  of  some  patients  in 
amounts  greater  than  the  fees  actually  paid 
to  him.  Almost  without  exception,  the  physi- 
cian Increased  his  charges  with  the  advent 
of  Medicare. 

The  U.S.  Attorney  has  obtained  an  indict- 
ment on  several  counts. 

A.3.  Ambulance  service.  Claims  fc«-  pay- 
ment for  non-covered  services.  California: 
An  organization  providing  ambulance  serv- 
ices in  3  cities  submitted  claims  for  pay- 
ment for  ambulance  services  Indicating  that 
the  services  were  covered  by  the  program, 
i.e.,  stretcher  type  transportation  ordered  by 
a  patient's  physician.  Claims  for  over  (50.000 
were  paid.  Investigation  disclosed  that  in  a 
large  number  of  cases  a  physician  had  not 
ordered  stretcher  care  or  ambulance  trans- 
portation. Further,  the  majority  of  the  or- 
ganization's vehicles  were  not  ambulances 
but,  rather,  Volkswagen  station  wagons  from 
which  the  seats  had  not  even  been  removed. 
Patients  interviewed  Indicated  that  they  had 
ridden  in  a  station  wagon  sitting  upright  in 
the  seat  next  to  the  driver  or  Just  behind 
him.  The  firm  did  operate  one  or  more  ve- 
hicles actually  equipped  to  hold  stretchers 
but  even  here,  In  many  cases,  patients  who 
were  given  stretcher  care  furnished  state- 
ments to  the  effect  that  the  driver  required 
them  to  lie  down  and  ride  on  the  stretcher 
in  the  ambulance  even  though  they  had 
walked  up  to  the  ambulance  under  their 
own  power,  required  no  stretcher  care,  and 
actually  expressed  a  preference  to  ride  sitting 
up. 

The  SSA  referred  the  case  to  the  U.S.  At- 
torney for  prosecution  who  apparently  plans 
to  present  it  to  a  Federal  grand  Jury. 

A.4.  Physician  (M.D.)  owner-operator  of  a 
hospital  and  associates.  Claims  for  services 
not  furnished;  double  claims  for  payments; 
false  statements  as  to  fees  and  costs.  Florida: 
Physician-operator  of  a  hospital  was  ac- 
cused of  deliberately  providing  unnecessary 
and  medically  contralndlcated  surgical  and 
hospital  care;  and  not  performing  services 
billed  for.  The  hospital's  participation  in  the 
program  was  terminated  for  non-compliance 
with  the  conditions  of  participation.  In  addi- 
tion, investigation  uncovered  false  claims 
for  services  not  performed,  charging  for 
physicians'  services  under  both  Parts  A  and 
B  of  the  program  to  obtain  double  payment; 
falsely  setting  costs  and  charges.  Approxi- 
mately $350,000  is  involved. 

The  Social  Security  Administration  has  re- 
ferred the  case  to  the  U.S.  Attorney  for  prose- 
cution for  fraud.  (The  physician's  license  to 
practice  medicine  has  been  revoked  by  the 
State  in  a  non-related  action.) 

A. 5.  Physician  (M.D.).  Claims  for  payment 
for  services  not  furnished.  Texas: 
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Tb*  phyatdan.  within  *  4  or  6  month  period 
snbaUttad  bondrvda  of  eUlnu  un<l«r  Itodl- 
CMV  totalllnc  Approxlnuktely  tl  17.000.  Be- 
c*uM  of  th«  number  of  patlenta  Involred  and 
the  •ImllArtty  in  rtlagnoeii  and  treetment. 
the  elAlma  were  queetloned.  The  phyalcUn 
then  reeubmltted  the  elalma  but  drsatlcally 
reduced  the  eenlcee  billed  for  so  that  the 
claims  were  reduced  to  approximately  tlfl.OOO. 
Investlfatlon  disclosed  that  even  the  re- 
submitted claims  were  ezanerated.  kfany 
patients  who  were  Interrlewed  Indicated 
that  the  serrlces  were  not  (umlshed. 

88A  referred  the  case  to  the  U.S.  Attorney 
for  prosecution.  The  case  Is  scheduled  to  go 
before  the  Federal  grand  jury. 

A.O.  Physician  (MD.).  Claims  for  house 
calls  not  made.  South  Carolina: 

The  physician  filed  nimierous  claims  for 
payment  for  house  calls  to  patients.  Com- 
plaints  of    some   i>atlents    upon    receipt    of 
notice   Indicating    that    payment    had    been 
made  to  the  physician  led  to  a  full-scale  in- 
vestigation. The  resTilts  of  the  InvesttgaUon 
showed    that    hundreds    of    bouse    calls    for 
which  reimbursement  was  claimed,  were  not 
verlfled  by  the  patlenU.  Approximately  >80,- 
000  is  Involved. 
The  Social  Seciirlty  Administration  referred 
-  the  ease  to  the  U.S.  Attorney  for  prosecution, 
'Who-ltas  Indicated  that  the  case  will  be  pre- 
sented to  a  Federal  grand  jury  soon. 

A.7.  Insurance  company  representatives. 
Implying  official  connection  with  SSA.  Geor- 
gia, South  Carolina: 

Agents  of  a  health  and  life  Insurance  com- 
pany deliberately  Implied  to  elderly  people 
that  they  had  an  official  connection  with  the 
Social  Security  Administration  but  very 
carefully  avoided  saying  so  expressly.  The 
elderly  persons  were  presstired  by  agents  of 
the  company  to  purchase  medical  Insurance 
under  the  guise  that  such  Insurance  was  a 
necessary  part  of  Medicare  coverage.  Persons 
approached  by  agents  were  convinced  that 
they  were  social  security  representatives,  at- 
tempting to  collect  payments  for  the  title 
ZVm  supplemental  hospital  Insurance  bene- 
fit program. 

After  Investigation.  Information  was  fur- 
nished to  Insurance  comnvlssloners  in  the 
two  States.  The  arm's  license  had  already 
been  revoked  In  South  Carolina  and  action 
Is  planned  In  Georgia. 
A.8.  Chiropractor.  Palae  claims.  New  York: 
A  licensed  chiropractor  who  maintained  a 
suite  of  offices  manned  by  eight  to  ten  un- 
licensed chiropractors  solicited  business  by 
direct  mall,  telephone,  newspaper,  maga- 
Bine,  radio,  and  television  advertising  offer- 
ing so-called  free  examinations  and  consul- 
tations Implying  that  the  free  examination 
was  a  preventive  health  measure  connected 
with  the  Medicare  program.  Patients  who 
came  In  were  advised  that  their  condition 
was  poor  and  they  needed  extezislve  medical 
treatment.  At  this  point  pressure  would  be 
applied  to  have  the  patient  sign  a  written 
contract  providing  for  a  schedule  of  treat- 
ments to  be  performed.  Failure  to  pay  re- 
sulted In  harassment  by  fake  credit  notices 
and  notices  of  legal  proceedings  which  were 
not  valid.  Most  of  the  patients  came  from 
minority  groups. 

No  separate  prosecution  resulted  from  the 
Social  Security  Administration  Investigation: 
however,  the  chiropractor  was  convicted  of 
mall  fraud  charges  brought  by  the  Poet  Of- 
fice Department. 

COtCPLCTED  CASm  IN   WHICH  UMTKaMAJ.  POa 

paoaacunoN  is  bxino  coNsiDKaBD 
B.l.  Physician  (MJ).).  Claims  for  services 
not  furnished.  Pennsylvania: 

InvesUgatlon  disclosed  that  the  doctor  filed 
claims  for  services  which  were  not  rendered 
and  for  visits  that  were  not  made:  e.g.,  in 
one  case  he  claimed  payment  for  oflke  visits 
by  a  patient  who  was  out-of-town  at  tha 
time:   In  many  other  cases  be  claims  pay- 


ment for  routlna  office  vlslta  on  legal  holi- 
days when.  In  fact,  he  did  not  have  oflloe 
hours  On  such  holidays  sxcept  for  amersency 
situations:  and  none  of  the  cases  mvolvad 
was  an  emergency  situation. 

Report  Is  In  preparatton  for  consideration 
for  fraud  proaecutlon. 

B3.  Phyalclal  (D.O.).  Describing  non-cov- 
ered services  as  covered  In  order  to  obtain 
Medicare  payment.  Florida: 

The  physician,  using  a  reconstructlOB  op- 
erative method  devel6ped  by  his  father  In 
1910,  claims  to  have  restored  the  hearing  of 
more  than  3.000  patients  over  30  years  using 
his  father's  method.  He  Is  known  to  appear 
on  television  In  Miami,  publicizing  and  ad- 
vertising his  treatment  for  the  cure  of  deaf- 
ness. The  procedure  of  questionable  effectlve- 
neas  and  not  endorsed  by  the  D.O.  profes- 
sional society,  Is  not  reimbursable  under 
Medicare  Investigation  disclosed  that  after 
claims  were  denied  because  the  finger  surgery 
technique  (which  was  the  method  employed) 
was  not  medically  acceptable  and  would  not 
be  paid  for  under  Merlcare,  the  physician 
began  preparing  claims  for  payment  showing 
"substitute  type"  medical  services  which 
are  normally  compensable. 

Report  Is  in  preparation  for  consideration 
for  fraud  prosecution. 

B.3  Physician  (M.D.).  Claims  for  payment 
for  services  not  performed  with  kickback  to 
"patient."  Florida: 

An  informant  (a  title  XVm  beneficiary) 
reported  that  the  physician  approached  him 
and  said  he  (the  physician)  would  bill  Med- 
icare for  services  not  performed  and  would 
subsequently  kickback  some  of  the  money 
to  the  beneficiary.  The  Informant  said  he 
knew  of  people  In  the  neighborhood  who  had 
received  money  In  this  way  as  a  resxilt  of 
billing  for  surgery  and  services  never  per- 
formed. The  evidence  obtained  as  a  result 
of  Investigation  shows  that  the  doctor  sub- 
mitted numerous  claims  which  were  grossly 
Irregular  as  to  date,  place  and  type  of  medi- 
cal service  allegedly  provided  by  him.  In  ad- 
dition to  other  Irregularities.  In  the  case  of 
one  patient  the  doctor  claimed  for  3!  house 
calls  office  visits  during  a  period  of  time 
when  the  patient  beneficiary  was  In  Greece. 
Report  is  In  preparation  for  consideration 
for  fraud  proaecutlon. 

B.4.  Podiatrist.  Claims  for  payment  for 
services  not  performed.  Florida: 

Because  of  a  beneficiary  complaint  that  a 
podiatrist  had  filed  a  claim  for  reimburse- 
ment for  services  In  excess  of  those  actually 
rendered.  A  questlonnare  was  sent  to  18  of 
his  Medicare  patients  In  an  effort  to  deter- 
mine If  erroneous  or  fraudulent  claims  had 
been  filed.  Information  received  from  the  pa- 
tients In  soiswer  to  the  questionnaire  was  in 
general  agreement  with  the  Information  con- 
tained on  the  billing  forms  submitted  by 
the  podiatrist:  however.  It  was  discovered 
that  the  podiatrist  had.  In  fact  supplied  the 
beneficiaries'  answers  to  the  questions.  Sub- 
sequent Investigation  revealed  that  the  podi- 
atrist had  submitted  claims  for  visits  and 
services  which  were  not  verified  by  patients: 
and  that  he  had  billed  Medicare  beneficiaries 
In  greater  amounts  than  patients  not  under 
Medicare  In  an  attempt  to  establish  a  higher 
"customary"  fee  for  Medicare  reimbursement 
purposes. 

Report  la  in  preparation  for  consideration 
for  fraud  prosecution. 

B.5.  Physician  (M.D.).  Claims  for  payment 
for  services  not  furnished;  false  fee  amounts. 
Florida: 

Investigation  initiated  as  a  result  of  bene- 
ficiary complaints  regarding  a  phyalclan's 
charge  structure  as  being  excessive  for  the 
services  actually  rendered  and  that  charges 
were  made  for  services  not  performed.  It  re- 
vealed that  In  fact  the  physician  had  claimed 
reimbursement  for  medical  treatment  not 
provided.  It  also  established  that  it  was  tha 
physician's  standard  procedure  to  charge  one 
fee  when  a  patient  paid   him  cash  and  a 


greater  amoimt  for  the  same  treatment  when 
the  patient  aoslgned  payment  of  bla  Medi- 
care claim  to  the  physician. 

Report  is  In  preparation  for  consideration 
for  fraud  prosecution. 

B.«.  Podiatrist.  Falsely  kientlfylng  services 
as  covered  in  order  to  obtain  fiayment. 
norlda: 

InvesUgatton  disclosed  that  a  podlatrUt 
had  filed  claims  under  Medicare  for  payment 
for  non-covered  services,  e.g.,  nail  cutting 
and  callous  cutting  by  describing  such  serv- 
ices to  suggest  that  a  covered  service  haa 
been  performed.  Nail  cutting  was  billed  as 
"debridement  by  electric  burring  of  fungus 
Infected  nails  with  antibiotic  dressing"  or 
"removal  of  Ingrown  portion  of  nail:"  callous 
trimming  was  billed  as  "removal  of  hyper- 
trophy tissue  from  dorsum  of  acutely  In- 
fiammed  lesion  with  accommodative  dress- 
ing." The  podiatrist  also  filed  claims  for 
payment  for  services  when  none  at  all  were 
performed. 

Report  la  In  preparation  for  consideration 
for  fraud  prosecution. 

B.7.  Physician  and  associate.  Claims  for 
payment  for  services  not  furnished.  Califor- 
nia: 

Investigation  undertaken  as  a  result  of  a 
beneficiary  complaint  disclosed  that  the 
physician  and  a  part-time  associate,  who  Is  a 
psychiatrist,  billed  for  services  not  furnished. 
A  number  of  patients  are  Involved.  The  senior 
physician  has  previous  difficulties  because  of 
irregular  billing  under  the  medi-cal  program. 
In  addition,  there  Is  a  charge  pending  against 
him  before  the  State  Board  of  Medical  Ex- 
aminers at  Sacramento.  Both  physicians,  in 
the  presence  of  their  attorneys,  denied  that 
they  were  guilty  of  any  wrongdoing  regard- 
ing the  Medicare  program. 

Report  U  in  preparation  for  consideration 
for  fraud  prosecution. 

B.8.  Ambulance  operator.  Padding  of 
claims.  California: 

California  authorities  obtained  an  Indict- 
ment charging  the  owner-operator  of  this 
ambulance  service  with  32  counts  of  fraudu- 
lent billing  under  the  medl-cal  program.  In- 
vestigation disclosed  that  fraudulent  claims 
for  Medicare  beneficiaries  were  also  involved. 
Many  instances  of  bUl  padding  by  the  owner- 
operator  and /or  his  wife  were  foimd. 

Report  is  In  preparation  for  consideration 
for  fraud  prosecution. 


FIPTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON 
THE  TAX  DELINQUENCIES  AS  OP 
JANUARY  1,  1969 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  on  April  18,  1969,  I  filed  m>' 
15th  annual  report  on  the  Inventory  of 
tax  delinquencies  as  of  January  1,  1969. 
In  that  report,  as  appearing  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  on  pages  9538-9547, 
I  called  attention  to  the  $326,787,000 
which  had  been  written  off  as  uncollec- 
tible during  the  same  year. 

At  that  time  I  also  asked  the  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue  for  a  list 
of  all  taxpayer  accounts  in  excess  of 
$25,000  which  had  been  written  off  as 
uncollectible  in  1968,  and  today  I  am  in- 
corporating in  the  Recori)  Commissioner 
Thrower's  reply. 

As  his  letter  indicates,  this  list  does  not 
Include  all  of  those  writeoffs  in  excess  of 
$25,000  since  all  the  information  was 
not  immediately  available.  This  report 
doec  show,  however,  that  $169,283,184, 
or  over  one-half  of  the  $326  million 
written  off  in  1968,  involved  but  444 
taxpayers. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  De- 
partment's report: 
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One  hundred  sixty-nine  had  $68,130,- 
812  in  individual  income  taxes  written 
off  in  1968— form  1040. 

Seventy  corporations  had  a  total  of 
$23,610,244  written  off  as  uncoUectible— 
form  1120. 

Fifty-seven  had  a  total  of  $6,565,304 
written  off,  representing  withholding  and 
PICA  taxes — form  941. 

Twenty-two  taxpayers  had  a  total  of 
$5,682,053  in  excise  taxes  written  off- 
form  720. 

Excise  taxes  of  $47,098,689  on  mari- 
huana were  written  off  as  uncollectible 
for  86  taxpayers — form  EX-124. 

One  taxpayer  in  Austin,  Tex.,  had 
$325,713  In  excise  taxes  on  oleo,  butter, 
and  cheese  written  off  as  an  imcollectible 
item — form  EX-125. 

One  taxpayer  in  Los  Angeles  owed 
$191^484  in  excise  taxes  on  wagering — 
form  EX-135 — which  was  written  off  as 
uncollectible. 

Wagering  taxes  of  $10.355,504 — form 
730 — which  had  been  assessed  against 
16  taxpayers  were  written  off  as  un- 
collectible. 

Narcotic  taxes  of  $2,785,010  were 
assessed  against  11  taxpayers — form 
3-N — and  were  written  off  as  imcollecti- 
ble. 

Excise  taxes  of  $149,500  on  narcotics 
assessed  against  one  taxpayer  in  San 
Francisco — form  EX-123— were  written 
off. 

Estate  taxes  assessed  against  four  tax- 
payers totaling  $1,059,480— form  706— 
were  written  off  as  uncollectible. 

Two  taxpayers  owing  alcohol  and 
tobacco  taxes  totaling  $158,963 — form 
154 — had  their  obligations  written  off  as 
uncollectible. 

The  sum  of  $102,456,  labeled  as  income 
taxes  withheld  at  the  source — form 
1042 — were  written  off  as  imcollectible. 
The  sum  of  $61,315,  labeled  withhold- 
ing and  FICA— form  2749 — were  written 
off  for  one  taxpayer. 

The   interest   equalization   taxes   for 

two    taxpayers    in    Manhattan,    N.Y., 

totaling     $3,006,657— form     3780— were 

written  off  as  uncollectible. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Com- 


missioner Thrower's  letter  along  with  the 
enclosed  charts  giving  the  names  of  the 
taxpayers  and  the  regional  offices  in 
which  these  $169  million  in  taxes  were 
written  off  as  uncollectible  In  1968,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  significantly  the  same  offices 
which  were  criticized  in  the  earlier  re- 
ports as  being  far  below  the  national 
average  in  tax  collections  also  appear  in 
this  report  as  having  exceptionally  large 
amounts  of  writeoffs. 

The  Department  should  give  these 
offices  its  prompt  attention  to  determine 
why  their  collection  rate  is  so  far  below 
the  national  average. 

ExHiBrr  I 

U.S.    TREAStJRY    DePAKTMENT, 

Internal  Revenue  Service. 
Washington,  D.C..  May  6, 1969. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  In  response  to 
your  letter  of  April  2,  1969,  there  is  attached 
a  listing  of  the  names  of  taxpayers  who  in 
1968  had  obligations  to  the  government  in 
excess  of  $25,000  written  off  as  uncollectible, 
together  with  the  type  of  tax  Involved  in  the 
write-off  and  the  district  office  in  which  this 
action  took  place. 

Because  of  practical  limits  on  the  Serv- 
ice's ability  to  report  and  make  use  of  all 
the  information  conceivably  available,  the 
data  reported  includes  no  addresses,  nor 
does  It  include  every  account  over  $25,000. 
The  reason  for  the  latter  is  that  every  dis- 
trict does  not  have  the  same  cutoff  point  for 
reporting  large  taxpayer  delinquent  accounts. 
These  levels  of  reporting  vary  from  district 
to  district  and  are  set  in  light  of  the  size 
of  the  district.  Our  purpose  is  simply  to 
identify  accounts  included  In  the  district 
total  that  are  large  enough  to  distort  that 
district's  total.  For  example,  a  large  account 
could  warp  entirely  one's  appreciation  of 
the  total  value  of  the  accounts  written 
off  as  uncollectible  in  a  small  district,  where- 
as, an  account  in  the  same  amount  would 
not  have  this  effect  In  a  large  district.  Thus, 
in  a  small  district  we  might  provide  that  all 
accounts  over  $26,000  be  reported,  but  In  a 
large  district  we  might  set  this  amount  at 
$75,000. 


The  enclosed  list  does  represent  all  ac- 
counts over  $25,000  reported  to  the  National 
Office  for  the  calendar  year  1968,  but  as  I 
have  said,  the  actual  total  of  all  accounts 
over  $26,000  would  be  larger. 

While  I  have  not  been  able  to  furnish  all 
the  data  you  requested.  I  have  supplied  all 
that  Is  readily  available.  To  obtain  the  infor- 
mation precisely  as  you  requested  would 
Involve  reviewing  each  individual  account 
that  was  reported  as  uncollectible  last  year. 
The  files  for  these  accounts  are  located  in  our 
offices  throughout  the  country  and  some,  in 
instances  of  bankruptcy,  dissolution  of  busi- 
ness, etc..  may  have  been  retired  to  the 
Federal  Records  Center.  Because  of  our 
critical  manpower  situation,  I  could  not 
Justify  diverting  personnel  to  this  task  at 
the  present  time. 

As  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  the  write-off 
of  accounts  as  uncollectible  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  the  potential  revenue  is 
irrevocably  lost  to  the  government.  The  ad- 
ministrative files  are  retained  in  the  district 
offices  if  the  statue  for  collection  has  not 
expired.  When  subsequent  information  is 
developed  that  indicates  the  possibility  of 
collecting  such  accounts,  collection  action  is 
resumed.  Even  where  there  is  no  Indication 
of  the  taxpayer's  capability  to  resume 
periodic  payments  which  would  Justify  re- 
activating the  account,  the  Service  does  fre- 
quently recover  all  or  part  of  the  amount 
written  off  from  refunds  that  later  come  due 
or  when  an  additional  payment  is  secured 
after  reinvestigation. 

We  appreciate  your  interest  in  this  aspect 
of  our  activities,  and  the  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  it.  As  I  told  you  on  the  occasion  of 
my  visit  with  you  In  your  office.  I  am  very 
much  interested  in  the  problems  we  are 
incurring  in  collection  and  am  reviewing 
these  with  members  of  my  staff  with  the 
hope  that,  despite  our  severe  personnel 
lirAltations  which  are  contributing  to  an  in- 
crease in  oxir  inventory  of  delinquent  ac- 
counts, we  can  devise  means  of  reducing  our 
uncollectlbles,  particularly  for  the  larger  ac- 
counts. In  many  of  these  cases  time  is  of  the 
essence  in  collection  and  we  must  devise 
techniques  for  getting  earlier  information  as 
to  the  deteriorating  financial  condition  of  a 
taxpayer  and  to  respond  promptly  to  it.  I 
will  be  happy  to  keep  you  advised  of  our  plans 
in  this  respect  and  at  any  time  to  have  your 
suggestions. 

With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Randolph  W.  Thrower, 

Commissioner 
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ACCOUNTS  OF  t25,000  OR  MORE  WRITTEN  OFF  AS  UNCOLLECTIBLE  IN  1968 


Amount 


Type  of  tax 


off  IS 

uncollectible 


NORTH  ATLANTIC  REGION 


Taxpayer 


Type  ol  tax 


Albany: 

Rose  Aronowltz. 

Joseph  E.  Basle 

Anthony  Pelletier I.. 

Charles  W.  Jenkins. 


...  Excise  tax (720) J82,515 

......    do..     ^,512.693 

...  Individual  income  tax  (1040) 1,154  112 


.do. 


8S,441 


Paperback  Man    lne...L I^l'WiWholdrnVandnCA 7941).':::: sy'sSl 

'•""I"  f  "i^s. 'nj- --- Individual  income  tax  (1 040)  .  114  745 

Augusta:  None  over  J25,0O0 written  ofl as  »■»,/« 

uncollectible  in  1968. 
9o$lon:  I 

J.  A.  Bucchiere 1 do 

Clilton  Campbell '..'.'..'...io'.'. 

M.  Eli  and  Louise  Livingstons do 4 

frank  lancono ^do 

A.  and  S.  DeFranio " do im  itn 

Phillip  and  Marion  En(i( "- .."S"""""::"::::".:'.::::::: ".     w,  zll 


269. 201 
125,705 
137.824 
729  443 


rooklyn 

M.  M.  and  B.  Friedman 
L.  and  A.  Muscatella 


179. 293 


Michael  Giamonalvo...'. "S iTs'lSi 

Joseph  Aquilato Z jsn'wi 

A^E.Feeney  (deceased) I.IIIIIdsIIi: lU'Va 

Edward  and  Rhodi  Gilbsrt. dll 

Joseph  Vito do 

Pride  Meal  t  Poultry CorporatVnViwimi  toV(Il'20) 

^•■e  footnote  at  end  of  table. 


1.780.841 
125.540 
124,153 


NORTH  ATLANTIC  REGION— Con. 

Brooklyn — Continued 

JohnF.  McKay.Jr .   . 

Carney  &  Del  Guidice  Plastering  Corp. 

Noramco,  I  nc 

Nat  Talesnick 

E.and  R.  Monderer 

Harry  Pickman 

Philip  Klein 

Eagle  Foundation,  Inc 

Ely  and  S.  Batkin 

Irving  and  M.  Koerner 

Harold  Marcus      

Estate  olM.Waldinger 

M.  and  S.Shapiro 

J.  and  M.  Levigno 

Artia  Parliament,  Inc. 

Frank  and  D.  Kleinman 

Harold  Roth 

Buffalo:  Nevil  Enterprises,  Inc 

Burlington:   None  over  125,000  written 

off  as  uncollectible  in  1968. 
Hartford: 

Argo  Builders  Inc 

Diamond  Electric  Co ."" 

Tyrus  and  Joan  Davis 


Withholding  and  FICA  (941). 

do 

do. 


Individual  income  tax  (1040).. 

— do 

.do 


.do. 


Withholding  and  FICA  (941).. 
Individual  income  tax  (1040). 
do. 


Withholding  and  FICA  (941)... 
Individual  income  tax  (1040)... 

do 

Excise  tax  (720) 

Corporation  income  tax  (1120).. 

Individual  income  tax  (1040) 

do-  

(^rporation  income  tax  (1120).. 


Amount 

written 

off  as 

uncollectible 


{109,981 
128. 100 
557. 792 
651.284 
8,070,812 
253. 422 
178, 538 
213.564 
120, 642 
217.631 
172.859 
137.465 
130.941 
146.127 
271.289 
813.737 
339. 702 
213,517 


-do. 


WitlihoMinf  and  FICA  (941).. 

Individual  income  tax  (1040). 


94,  321 

75,28S 

118,060 


15574 


CC»^GR£SSI(^AL  RECORD  —  SEN ATB 

Accouim  or  v^im  m  wnk  mhtten  on  as  uMC0UEcnM.E  m  ima—cmummt 
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Typ*«flM 


«Km 


MMTN  Xruwmc  HCdON— CMk 

nsrnwfw~— uvnvHMVS 

ChailM  H. 

r.L\amm 

LaPKk... 
Minhitlan ; 

V>ne«irt  J. 


■MFICAOII).. 


ituOlZO). 

itttatMO)-.. 


i.«iiy  ^HSH  nsB*.  ._ 

Irvinf  Hhmkf 

RiMWt  W  MM  H.  £ 


J«iM(  E*Mr«  Mm* Nwcodcs  O-N) ' 

J«aw  N.  SdNMidw WMihoMiniaittf  FICACMI).... 

L«rryAllMNMt H»rtotiej(J-N)i 

ladivMtiial  MKonMlaiOQM)  ... 

|C«rp Corporation  incofiM  tai  (1170).. 

*MI. ladividMlneeM  tu(10«0)... 

Rova  (I.  SamttMoa 4o. 

WiHiam  Taut 4i. 

titite  o<  L  8 Hid  H  Mwilwi WMaMhw  m4  nCA  <MI) 

rWNp ScinMi(_ .  Nsfcolics \3~ ^ '.............* 

EstMa  ol  IsMor  NWrM* Eslit*  lai  (701) 

77-77  Corp lalomtaqualualion  tai(37M!). 

Mactran  Corp do  

JanMS  L  LallM4 iMtividual  inca«M  tti(1040).... 

RKkard  B(Md llMcotte*(3-N)l 

MitlMwKorcli dti 

J.^JuiUmf  Corn    CotporoWow  nKOnn  tn (1 1W>. . 

MbrMnstwn  Craatnos,  Iw Ckim  lii  (720)    

WMkitL  Ridt.Sr WMMMUint  and  FICA(M1).... 

Artlwf  J.  Wiiw do  

U.S.  Tilnlilia  Fitai  Ca^  Iw. Corporation  incomo  tat  (1120).. 

LoooGoltSok lodtvidual  incomo  1*1(1040).... 

Armando  Rufllnf  Mootil**. Naito(ia(3-N)i 

Ea«la  Sportsufoar  Corp Corporation  ineomo  tii  (11219.. 

CharlosM.  RoaonHwl Individual  incomo  tti(10«(l).... 

Portsmooni   Nona  ovor  CS.OOO  writtM  off 
as  uncolloct  bl«  m  IML 


Mfloflog  tn  (730). . . . 

laSaidMl  iM«M  Isi  (10*0).. 


MWi)--: 

1(1040)... 


rj.  Conlov  

OMflaiH.  GarabodMO 

Boltifflort' 

Haddon  Glomi  and  Glonda  Gorvia. 

Potor  J.Giaoont 

AlbortMiUo* 

Fr*dB.BIack.Jr..MiWMa do 

ErnoalS.Mn do 

Brocha  CoalnclMa,  l« WlthhoWlni  and  FICA(941 

AlborlMMaf liidtvKhMl  incomo  tai""' 

AlbortaadBotlyMWor.lw. emfuMm 

Inlonialo  AppraoalCo 4» 

Pan  Am  lnvoalm*al,lM.... it 

NoMatk: 

Hoory  Mafowaki ta*UMlhmaMlu(10«a)... 

Joaopk  and  Mario  BrwH. <• 

U.S.  OvoraoM  AirHiMO Cifiwatiun  income  tai(112Q>. 

S.  «  R.  LaadacapMt WMiKIni  and  FICA  (941). .. 

JoAanna  AnocialM CorporaHon  incomo  tax  (1 120). 

JosopA  Monarty Individual  incomo  tai  (1040)... 

EarlB.  Bradloy do 

Vito  Bruno  Eioctik  Caf»„ CMfMallM  iMMM  IH  (lUO- 

fhiladolptiia 

Edward  and  Mao  EOlorpM la««Mwl  hmM  tM  O0N>... 

Edward  and  Carolyn  La«nor da 

JackRadloy da 

AHcraii  Aato  Laaaini,  la*. Corporation  incaiaa  tai  (1128).. 

Micllaal  KaihUl  Watorin|  tax  (730) 

IMort  L  OoMtwrty.  St Corporation  incomo  tax  (1120).. 

RoOart  L  and  Mary  F  Doui^Mrty.....  Individual  incomo  tai  (1040)... 

August  J  and  Lana  Lippi do 

John  C  Sdowallar do.  

Goorgo  Barrow  Withholding  and  FICA  (941)... 

Proslon  (docaasad)  aad  A.  L  Uaar-    ladiVNtaal  incomo  tai  (104<t).„ 
sidgo. 

Emit  Kommaky da 

Fardinand  and  Anna  L.  Tartiik.. do 

Romualdo  Uctitorri Watering  tax  (730) 

Roboff  R.  Rrttor WHhr 

Jack  and  Loriaioo  Socaalor Individual  incomo  lai 

Estate  ot  0.  Edward  McAlhstar Estate  tax  (70S) 

Matt  F  and  Grace  Whitaker ladividMi  mcamo  tai  (104(0 

Goorg*  J.  Oailada  (docaaaad) da. 

PttbtNirgn: 

Universal  Delta,  Inc. 

Hoibert  J.  (decoaaod)  and  Oorolky 
Lang. 

Josepk  Mitchell  EJectiic 

Frank  Haney..  

Steel  City  Furnace  Salait  li 


hhoMing  and  FICA  (Ml)... 

idoift.. 


wHnfioidiiij  aad  FICA  fMI). . 
Individual  income  tax  (1040).. 


and  FICA  (941).. 
and  FICA  (2749). 


WithhoMing  and  FICA  (941) 

Individual  income  lai  (1040). 

Corporatnn  income  tax  (112(0 

American  Home  Furnilara IWtfchokJing  and  FICA  (941) 

PenheM  Coal  >  Coke Corporation  income  tax  (11210. 

Richmond 

Atlantic  Steel  Placing  Col,  lac 

Russell  L.  Ashworth 

Wrimington:   None  over  CS.OOO  written 
oR  M  uncdlectibie  in  19U. 

SOUTHEAST  REGION 

Atanta  Citywide  Janitorial  Sorvica,  lac. . .  Withholding  and  FICA (941).. 

Btrmingham 

H.E.  and  Annie  Perry ladividaal  incomo  tax  (1040).. 

EJks  Lounge  Mooting  Lodia. Exeito  tax  (720) 

VEL's  Entarprnea,  Inc Corporation  income  tax  (112Q. 


AahfordToM IndividiMli 

S««  (ootnote  at  end  of  table. 


tax  (1040).. 


S2II.060 

272. 6«2 

S3. 947 

101.391 

sai.ofti 

SS6.32« 
1».4SI 
207.  S27 
139. 451 
124,250 

i.iao,24« 

443.257 
l.t3l.7H 
312. 30 
114.  IBS 
402,000 
393,411 
«21,3t5 
2,3e,2«2 
42B.S37 
402.000 
402,000 
MS,  5(7 
101.335 
221,151 
104,613 
542,7(3 
155. 12* 
12t.S06 

219,917 


2«5,9Sa 

224.  Ml 

106,390 
5«3.22l 
t27,137 
122.213 
105.013 
77.3S0 
52B.775 
117.105 
309.  tl3 
251,  «SS 

10i,OZ7 
124,  tU 
9B9,572 
12t.5B3 
344. tS< 
1,15*.  320 
2M.7ia 
231.245 

1C3.C13 
131.355 
lOt.753 
107,375 
893.302 
122.158 
155.577 
327,334 
208,013 
281,178 
108.849 

1. 003.083 
357,507 
853.075 
218.783 
391.138 
108,618 
1.687,018 
1.170,475 

97.284 
98,432 

58,184 
57,581 
382,481 
57,688 
73,301 

103,208 
81.315 


385,482 

81.579 
2U.0M 


1 


l^altaB 


AaHant 

written 

on  as 


SOUTHEAST  HCGIOW— Cotlaid 

Calambia' 

Carolina  Management  Co Withholding  and  FICA  (941) 

Edward  J.  aad  Ulliaa  M.  Alkaaa Individual  income  Ux  (lOM) 

GfOonsiMre: 

R.  V  and  G.  McLoaa da 

R.  E.  and  C.  W.  Robarti da 

EsUleolW.  J.ReWir Estaia tax (708) 

lack son: 

JO  Broadai Alcohol  and  tobacco  tax  (154) 

Paler  Martlaa Individual  income  tax  (1040) 

T.  C  CanaoHa Alcohol  and  tobacco  tax  (154) 

Jacksonville: 

Scenic  Hills  Country  Club,  lac Carparallon  incom*  tax  (1120) 

Max  B  Cohen.  Sr do 

West  Coast  MarkoMag  Cor* do 

FredC  ChapaM* ladMdual  incema  tax  (1040) I, 

Paul  K  Statman do 

Merrill- Stevens  Dry  Dock  ARafair...  Corporation  income  tax  (11 20) 


Concrete  Service,  I  ne Withholding  and  FICA  (941).. 

James  C.  aad  Rath  L  Craa*. Indhridual  income  tax  (1040) 

HooaN  aad  Ralk  Kaaa do 

Aca  Mover's  Inc Corporation  income  tax  (1120) 

Maurice  B  and  Alma  Bartla Indtvklual  income  tax  (1040) 

Maurice  B.  Baskin Corporation  income  tax  (1120) 

Alma  A.  Baskin do 

OonaM  K.aad  WBauJ.  Baiaai IndMdual  incomo  tax  (1040) 

Do Exdso  tax  (720) 

Allied  Monta. do 

Gibbs  Corp Corporatkin  Income  tax  (1120) 

Oo      Withholding  aad  FICA  (941) 

Condee  Constractlaa  Oa Corporation  income  tai(ll20)... 

George  Saba Indlvideal  income  tax  (1040) 

Adams  Engine  Co.,  lac Corporation  income  tax  (1120).. 

Gulf  SUles  lndustri*a,lac do 

MylesH  Johns ladMdual  income  tax  (104m 

International  Eractart,  lac Corporation  income  lax  (1120) 

Bernard  Brot.  Inc do 

Lawrence  Senbrock. Individual  income  tax  (1 040) 

Harburt.  Inc Corporation  Income  tax(llfO) 

Harburt  Skirt  Car* do 

Berlin  Griflla ladhridual  income  tax  (104)0) 

Georges.  RaiMMiaa do 

PCB,  Inc Corporation  income  tax  (1120) 

Oo Eicoe  tax  (720) 

HaroW  E.  Case Individual  income  tax  (1040) 

M.  M  and  Agnan  MaMaL do 

HaroM  Turk . do 

Progress  ViUaga,  lac. Corporatnn  income  tai  (1120)........ 

Frad  C  Chapman E»aetax(720) 

EsUta  o(  HMry  Levin ladMdaal  mcamo  lai  (1040)._ 

Paal  and  Larama  PUgar do 

Edward  P  Neelsey da 

Ira  L  and  Jean  ManI* da 

John  F  O'Roarke Eiciaa  tai  (720) 

Naibvilla: 

Gaari*  L  Treat Wagering  tax  (7310 

Wllham  F.  MamiaaN.  •«  S»*acar do 

M.  and  S.  House: 

Nathan  Belhmy ladMdaal  incaaialax<l040)._ 

Dixie  Haulers.  Inc WithhoUing  and  FICA  (941) 

Moran  8  Moran do 

William    C    Grakaa^    Caadaa    aad    Wagering  tax  (730) 

Grace  Graham 

Grady  Ross  PinkeNoa Individual  income  tax  (1040) 

Lewis  Funeral  HaaM WithhoWing  and  FICA  (941). 

James  Brucker  CiMia,  Sr Individual  income  tax  (1040) 

William  Woodaaa do 

John  Henry  Gant Wagering  tax  (730) 

William  Woodson  and  J.  H.  Gaat. do 

A.  J.  and  Lennie  Florida Individual  income  tax (10410 

G.  H.  and  L  Ftorida. da. 

Ward  Hudgins da 

Edward  Highamith Witbholding  and  FICA  (941) 

CENTRAL  REGION 
Cincinnati: 

Karl  W.  Wilks.  Jr.  (dacaaaad) Individual  income  tax  (1040) 

Davidson  Obenauer do 


Raymond  P.  Catching 

Allied  Prodadt  8  SiiMiy. 

Mary  L  Hckea 

Detroit: 

Marie  Moore 

Percy  and  Aliea  Harric... 

Eugene  L  Ayett* 

Braund  Ply  weeds,  lac 

ladianapolis: 

Pascal  K.  Smith 

Pascal  and  Ethel  Smith... 

CoitM  and  Mary  Jane 
f    Skiles  and  Ellen  Test... 

Robert    R.    (Deceaiad) 
Goe«ng. 

Ne*a«  Saai  rwiaai.... 

FradMackay 

M.LHilgey 

P.  W  Dieklnaaa 

Edw.  E.  and  Paerl 

Eddie  J  Marlaa.. 

Kakomo  Time*. . . 


Wagering  Ux  (730) 

Corporation  income  tax  (1120). 
Individual  income  tax  (1040)... 


aad    Ruby 


Narcotics  (3-N)' 

Wagering  Ux  (730) 

Individual  income  tax  (104(0 

Corporation  incomo  Ux  O120) 


Excise  Ux  (720). 

Individual  i 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


tax  (1040). 


Wafarint  tax  (730) 

do 

Na>catici(3-N)i 

do 

Individual  income  lai  (1040)-. 

WithboMing  aad  FICA  (141).. 
do 


m,4ii 

153.834 

231.606 
172,175 
85,945 

55,025 
224.720 
103,931 

262.067 
440.151 
169,202 
898,980 
299, 71S 
292.276 
172,499 
320,225 
140,360 
108.179 
219, 403 
41,242 
41.242 
79,938 
95,690 
190,45) 
461,239 
191,891 
205,813 
140, 303 
157,724 
162,927 
322,199 
108,344 
222,642 
103,733 
56.654 
99.468 
139,893 
125,662 
78,532 
47.509 
193.861 
197. 107 
295.390 
249. 198 
981.704 
485.302 
101.075 
155,073 
142,516 
159,944 

50,171 
34.778 

781,895 

64,661 
257,291 
888.857 

33.278 

40,349 

125, 051 

38.428 

26.822 

161.942 

140. 246 

80,978 

43.206 

54,919 


427. 197 
268,159 

133,859 
111.836 
141.915 

201.803 
343,410 
111.283 
183.705 

75,892 

53,644 

199,076 

534,130 

336,235 

414,427 

1.721,159 

89.500 

81,500 

119,971 
87,398 

104,751 
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15575 


Taipayar 


Type  of  tax 


Amount 

written 

off  as 

uncollectible 


CENTRAL  REGION— Continued 

Louisville' 

John  T.  Catlett.   .; Individual  income  tax  (1040) 

.  ""•'»"  Stone  CoL..  Corporation  income  tax  (1120). 

Parhersburg:  None  over  J25,000  written 
oft  as  uncollectible  i*  1968.  -% 

MIDWEST  REGION 

Aberdeen :  None  over  $25,000  written  oH 

as  uncollectible  in  1968. 
Chicago: 

Paul  E.  Pickel        Indivklual  income  tax  (1040) 

Sumner  Sollitt  Co Corporation  income  Ux  (1120). 

McChntock  Mercantile ...do... 

Highway  Insurance  Co '."'.'.'.'."    do ' '"' 

Marshall  Savings  S  Loan !!'""da 

Charles  T.  Greene ".[' liidtviduaVlncorne  UxYlOwV 

Highway  Insurance  Co. Corporation  income  tax  (1120) 

Ernest  J.  McBride estate Individual  income  tax(1040) 

John  and  t  Danno do 

Marlm  and  I  Goodman .1'.'..  '."do 

Theodore  Revyan ..^..^^'do. 

Laverna  Speroni ]/_ do 

BruslTool  Manuta«uringCo...I..."irCorMration"income'tax(ii26)" 

DaleParker .^ Excise  Ux  (720) 

R.  B.  Smith    Individual  income  Ux (1040)... 

Manuel  Handworker .do 

Anions.  Koubek Corporate  income  tax"(ii2b)'" 

„     "o ------,- ~ Individual  income  tax (1040)... 

Harry  and  B.  Lev.. do. 

Detl4oines:  GFE  Industries,  Inc Corporation  income  tax  (1 120) 

Fargo:  None  over  J25,000  written  off  as  ^       '-- 

uncollectlble  in  1968. , 
Milwaukee: 


$272,017 
82,243 


Samuel  Coca 

Santos  Castro 

Arthur  Hardin 

A.  J.  Werner 

H.  and  J.  Cammitz 
Michael  Preston 


Excise  Ux  on  marihuana  (EX-124)i. 


Ervin  Bucher i I.'I^I"II'!]I!!do 


IndividutI  income  tax  (1040) 
Withholding  and  FICA  (941). . 
Individual  income  tax  (1040) 
do 


uvin  oucner i do 

E.RXi*(i::4::::::::::::;";;*^r'"*""'^'"<»«> 

Keefe  Avenue  RealQr  Corp Corporation  income  tax  (112 

Construct      " 
el  ...... 

1  Co..  Ink 

--4- 


Lespera nee  Construction  Co WilhholdinE  and  FICA  (941) 

Vincent  Truel Individual  income  tax  (1040) 

Omaha:  [  ' 

S  M  S  Truck  Co..  Ink. Withholding  and  FICA  (941). 

VanceL.  Oorn....J Excise  lax (720) 

Dorothy  Blood 1 Individual  income  tax  (1040).. 

St.  Loots:  I 

Jack  and  Loretto  Gibbs doi 

Joseph  and  Teresa  Campagna do 

C  S.  Ragsdale (to"''""'."'.'.'..'.'.'..' 

W.  Schaefter Corporation  income  tax  (1120) 

Robert  E.  and  DonnI  H.  Cherry Individual  income  tax  (1040) 

Reece  Tatum  (deceased) do 

St  Paul:  None  over  $25,000  written  off  as 

uncollectable  in  1968. 
Springfieldj 

do      

Withholding  and  FICA  (941). 


thad  Stevens 

Robert  Bilyeu 

Mainline  Coal  (>>rp 
Hill  Brick  Co.,  Inc. 


.do. 
-do. 


SOUTHWEST  REGION 

Albuquerque: 

Clowis  Bowling  Club,  Inc Corporation  income  Ux  (1120) 

Sandia  Memory  Gardens do 

Austin;  

Manuel  Arellano-Modesto Excise  tax  on  oleo,  butter,  and  cheese 

Byron  K.  and  Patricia  Wolford Individual  income  tax  (1040) 

Robert  Lyio  Walden.  J r Narcotics  (3-N)  i  

Business  Aircraft  Corp Withholding  and  FICA  (941) 

B.  R.  and  [loise  Sheffield Individual  income  tax  (1040) 

Superior  MachineShop.  Ix Corporation  income  tax  (1120) 

PaulSandblom Individual  income  tax  (1040) 

Burlington  Rock  Island    Corporation  income  tax  (1120) 

Granville  H  and  Fay  Bock Individual  income  tax  (1040) 

Westheimer  Oodge.  Inc. Corporation  income  tax  (1120) 

R.  H   Keywoith Wagering  tax  (730) 

R.  H.  Keyworth  and  Richard  Cramer do 

S.  L.  and  Marjorie  Miller Individual  income  taxaMoV 

Cheyenne:  Neil  Goodrich Withholding  and  FICA  (941)     

Dallas:  Menki  Corp l Corporation  income  tax  (1120) 

Denver:  I  '  

James  V.Stryker..! Individual  income  tax  (1040) 

Leo  C.  and  Joan  L.  Maley do..  

Time  Saver  Inc...     Corporation  incometaxOiZO).'."."""  I 

Englewood  Heating  8  Air  Conditioaing.  Withholding  and  FICA  (941) 
Englewood  Piping  t  Plumbing  Co...  do 

Little  Rock:  "      

Continental  Co.      Corporation  income  tax  (1120).  . 

Continental  Investment  Co do 

ConlinenUI  Land  (^ ...ilim'do 

ContinenUI  Mortgage  Co 'do 

Florida  Real  Estate  Loan  Co ""Ida"!""!"!""'""""""! 

Se*  footnote  ut  ond  of  table. 


625,018 
1,181,592 
334,509 
252,560 
5,089,082 
304,341 
354,024 
528, 101 
305, 628 
107, 504 
109,  534 
118,166 
494,884 
140, 303 
883, 203 
230, 063 
105, 193 
120, 752 
1, 206,  505 
35, 186 


66, 324 

66,  324 

226,810 

98,549 

44,  701 

66,774 

69, 585 

.    44,624 

34,746 

36,864 

39  791 

107, 501 

34.028 

123,171 

52  298 

51,713 
413,628 
76,717 
83,763 
51,402 
127,093 


32.215 
28. 553 
62,684 
35,854 


52.689 
38, 345 

325,713 

229,048 
574. 400 
117,450 
107.190 
110,747 

2,918,309 
239, 176 
161,886 
203, 600 

2,514,684 

1, 458, 230 

114,584 

30, 801 

1,801,116 

178,59 
80,508 
74,919 
45,702 
40,042 

28,308 

39.687 

484,382 

564,642 

311,921 


Taxpayer 


Type  of  tax 


Amount 

written 

off  as 

uncollectible 


SOUTHWEST  REGION— Continued 

New  Orleans: 

Louise  W.  Corcoran  BanU Indviduai  income  tax  (1040) 

Leroy  C.Smith do 

Wilmar  Engineering  &  Sales  Corp....  Withhordin'g'and"FICA(94i)'" 

Champagne  &  Rodgers  Realty,  Inc....  Corporation  income  tax  (1 12(0 

Rome  Construction  Co Withholding  and  FICA  (941) 

Moore  Instrument  Co .do 

A  v.n  L.  and  T.  Perrie Narcotics  (3-N)  i"'!! 

Oklahoma  City:  

William  0.  Goodwin. Individual  income  tax  (1040) 

Lkiyd  Durensky do  x       #   - 

Willard  Garland  Bishop do         

Glen  S  Henderson '.!' Excise  tax '('720)! 

George  White  Oil  Co do  

Russell  and  Jane  P.  Cobb Individuaj  income  "tax  (104(0'"' 

Abel  Maxime,  also   knowo^As  Max  do 

Genet.Jr.  "■' 

Wichita:  0   E.  Brack.  Sr.  and  Lydia 


do 


$109,465 

,367,606 

120, 449 

67,054 

97,358 

58,949 

216,400 

61,326 
73,810 
52.390 
60.596 
51.836 
216, 248 
64,254 

185,716 


WESTERN  REGION 


Withholding  and  FICA  (941). 

do 


64.865 
31,607 


30,026 
30, 345 
54,033 
46,730 
32. 376 
25.844 
54.629 
29.395 

811.201 
811.201 


Anchorage:  Russell  Swank 

Boise:  Avery  Trucking  Co.,  Inc. 

Helena :  None  over  $25,000  written  oft  as 

uncollectible  in  1968. 
Honolulu:  ^ 

John  Tallman do 

Joseph  Edward  Spanski Excise  tax  on  marihuana  (EX-'l"2"4)i 

Jack  Mahakian Withholding  and  FICA/941) 

United  Sttel  Co.,  Ltd do. 

Royal  Broadcasting  Co do 

Bennett  Builds,  Ltd do. 

Lawrence  H.  Jackson '.do' 

Gene  T.  Magbee individual  income  U>  (104(0 

Los  Angeles: 

Michael  E.  Carrion Excise  Ux  on  marihuana  (EX-124)> 

Oinstantine  Valkana do'. 

Roy  W.  and  Vida  Stoval individual  income  tax  (1040) 681  392 

James  Gran  Watson .  Excise  tax  on  marihuana  (EX-r24)i  406400 

Paulina  C.  Guyman. do' 

Wynn  Bailey _ !...  do' 

Bernard  and  Oma  Ekiwib Individual  income  lax  (1040) 

Leonard  Asher. .  do 

King  Electric  Corp Witiihoiding  andFiCA  (941) 

Walter  Waterman Excise  tax  on  marihuana  (EX-124)i 

William  P.  Keane      do' 

James  Robert  Slatton.  Jr... !..!!!.,.. !.!!do' " 

Miguel  E.  Hernandez do' 

Jerry  S.  Lisner do' 

Dianne  Louise  Ray.     Excise  tax  (720)1 

Gilbert  Ranee  part  .  Excise  Ux  on  marihuana  (EX-i24)i.... 

Howard  Franklin  Ross do' 

Hector  Martinez  Fernandez do' 

George  Jacob  Jung do'       

Anthony  Vicent  Jorgen ..  do" 

Larose  F  Nicholson _.  Individual  income  tax (104^0) ' 

Frank  Luis  Gherardi Excise  tax  on  marihuana  (EX-m) ' 

Stanley  A.  Howard _      do'  1 

Bonnie  L.  Arevala do' 

Michael  E.  Mendoza do' 

William  Cecil  (>irwin do'       

Armando  A.  Blanco..   .  .  'do' ., 

Gabriel  Gil doT  " 

John  S  Beveridge !...  .]  !      do  ' 

Doug  Eugene  Martin '     do' 

Jerry  Lu  Martin ijo' 

Arnold  Boyce  Quinn ...do'..'. 

Moses  Rosedes  Rodriquez  do' i 


371,202 
313,534 
254. 526 
132.836 
125.  562 
105.900 
105,421 
408.400 
310.400 
191.484 
188.749 
546.688 
435.202 
433.902 
341.492 
194. 102 
124. 892 
108.801 
174.502 
771.035 
768. 503 
737.220 
433.902 
345. 702 
313.602 
232,801 
232. 801 
123.503 
163.203 


do' 1,058,132 

770.963 
737.220 
306.802 
220.962 
206.635 
204,003 

--*>' .    160,002 

do' - 160,002 

--do' - 108.702 

-do' : 3.163,203 

-do' 1,174,489 

-do'- 1.174,489 

-do' 1,058,302 


Withholding  and  FJCA  (941)!!!!!"; 

Excise  Ux  on  marihuana  (u(-124)  i. 


Nick  Matt  Linder 

Edward  John  Herreres i-...j.  do 

Joe  A.  Tru|ilk> '..i..  .  .  do' 

Wade  Lee  Soto ;.l..  .  '  do' 

Robert  Maurice  Gordon    .  do  ' 

Hal  Roach  Studios 

Robert  Lee  Corcoran.. 

Phil  Andrew  Scott 

Albert  Rico 

Anthony  Sannlcandro.. 

Alex  Joe  Villegas 

Spencer  Chaney 

Ken  Leroy  Howard 

Howard  Ed  Jordan 

Roy  Harland  Emery 

Henry  J.  Marquez 

Ben  Henry  Luckosky... 

Jack  Vertilieb 

K.  D.  Ewing... __ 

Dominic  Devito .  do' 

Roger  David  Blatt do' 

Walter  L.  Richard Esttte  Ux  (706).  

Martin  M  Greisiger Excise  tax  on  marihuana  (EX-r2'4') « 

AlvinG  Levitt Individual  income  tax  (1040)  ..     . 

Dennis  Joe  Richardson Excise  Ux  on  marihuana  (Ex-124)i      . 

Graham  Eustice  Thompsan do' 

Allen  Land  M,  Siegai. WittiholdingandFiCAWi)!!'.!!!'!! 

M.  A.  Lopez Excise  Ux  on  mar.huana  (EX-124)  1.... 

S^M  Rodriquez do' .     3  163  203 

P»trickYim da>  1034765 

Rudolph  Vim ^i !!!!!!!!!!!!'!!    i  035  204 


do' 
do' 
do' 
.do', 
do' 


306.802 

280.  502 

187.202 

105,257 

1,142,400 

1,035.204 

737, 220 

741,506 

435, 202 

267, 780 

160. 903 

160,903 

141,34c 

3, 163, 203 


15576 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

ACCOUNTS  OF  CS.OOO  Ot  MOtE  WtinCN  OfF  AS  UHCOILECTIBIE  IN  19(1— CwrtirHMtf 


June  12t  1969 


Tup^w 

imftm 

Amm« 

WfttiM 

off  as 
uncaMaetiW* 

Taxpayar 

TmfiM 

AMMmt 

wfHUa 

off  as 

uncallactibia 

WCSTIIW  IK6I0M— CMMwMd 
IwAlHilW     CllHIWi< 

.  ExdaatMoa  aai 

*■ 

*i 

rilHMM<a-124)>.. 

»54.2(5 

315.203 
2(6.402 
192.103 
192,102 
167.503 
1(0.203 

1.242.596 
503.100 
326.403 
326.403 
2(3.069 
193.502 
103. SOO 

1.035.204 
217.637 
216.963 
152. 2(( 
(3(.603 
263.205 
206.204 
205.254 
156.(01 
156.(01 

1(1.143 

146.067 

325.430 

325.430 

325.430 

40.(66 

64.062 

171.190 

43,339 

37.(55 

5(.439 

139.102 

59.654 

Laa  Aaiala*— CwrtlMttai 
Rano: 

G*off*Slofl*y 

Jokn  Francis  Quinn 

Nicholas  E    Pappas 

K**lon  Corp   

Jos*ph  Ajosto 

Salt Lakt City:  Non* o«*f  {25.000 writtan 

off  as  uncolloctaM*  ia  19(1 
San  Francisco 

Linda  Lillibridta 

Eieisa  tai  on  marihuaaa  (EX-124)' 

.  Corporation  incom*  tai  (1120) 

W*i*rin|U«(730) 

$321,997 

99,609 
133. 293 

linacto  A.  0«iiitm»» ........ 

*•„ 



-    do 

Esctsa  U>  on  marihuana  (EX-124)i. . . . 

Corporation  incoma  ta>(112Q) 

Individual  incoma  tai(l04Q> 

164.267 

Armando  EnrlqiM  Mac**........... 

V"..JiC""... 

1,056,304 

RmiM  L»roy  Inmtfl 

Albart  D.  Wilhw 

::::::Si::::::::: 

<•' 

.  CananMMiMM 
.  EadMtMWiMr 
*• 

i'teOiM).'."!'.'.!; 

aMMM(U-U«)l.... 

127,644 
31,  (K 

HH  Kaach  Studioi 

.  Exctsa  lax  on  narcotics  (EX-123)i 

Excisa  tax  (720)        

noTMc*  Nilnnt 

tobart  E.  CarmM. 

Mm  CafraM  Espiiwn 

t»t 

149.500 

Kannatli  Laroy  Howwd 

Cart  OoimM  Lotial 

:::::Sc::™:: 
*i 

■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■ 

Micliaal  David  Craycralt      

103,000 

Laonard  and  Mildrad  HastafnM 

Paul  Franklin  Raatfy,  Jr 

T  P  Loomn  

Individual  incoma  tax  (104Q) 

1,596.904 

>oli«  Edward  Oatka 

Excisa  Ux  (720) 

114.509 

•akartw.  Karpawkz..  

d»' 

IwHvMmI  iMMM 

* 

tfa. 

tniioiO}    ..■■    . 

4» , 

103,500 

fiayaad  Oaiara  Davit 

S*attla: 

Woodburry  Abb«y,  III 

iMlMlMWI  MfflMMM(EX-12«)l... 
«•• 

d*i 

.       do" .-.. 

do! r. 

Individual  incoma  lax..  

Excisa  las(720)                     

m.  Frank  and  M.  J.  EwiM. 

225.747 

T.  A.  and  E.  Y  Shahaan 

MarkL  Pric*     

Stuart  C.  Din|w«ff 

Danial  David  Smith,  also  know*  as 

S*hi 
Franklin  L**  H*df*cack,  Jr  . 

INTERNATIONAL  OPERATIONS 

Pu*r1oRico:  Padro  and  Dalia  Santiago  ^ 
Allothar 

Richard  J  McCa«*rty 

los*  Cartes  Mora-Gareto 

Mary  t.  McCaffrty  

Galban  Lobo  Co..  Ltd 

CUranc*  :nd  Hazal  W.  PisM 

Donald  Danials 

Donald  and  Francos  DanM*. 

William  )   Pollack 

446.000 

Edward  A.  Patamino 

EadwIuwMrl 

lNNM<CX-U4)>.... 

225. 747 

•HItaDavB.  Jr „ 

Brook]  Pa«l  Misar.... 

<•• 

Ml „ 

(2.200 

Orlia  Lours  Ouran ............. 

4ii 

56,600 

G*r>  P.  HatswatI   

;::::Si::::::::: 

Phillips  M.  Oschin     ..      .^ 

«§■ 

Phoan.<. .  .. 

WiMiaoi  J  Oart        

Indiv  dual  incoma 
Corporation  incom 
EacH*  tax  on  mat 

d*.> 

d*.i 

tai  (1040)     . 

37,039 

"  A.  MMfft  RIakaly 

•  tai(1120) 

*MM(U-I24)I.... 

64.125 

CMy  LoM  Day 

Harvay  H.  Day     

do 

Individual  incoma  Ux(104iD) 

84.504 
103.603 

Obi*  G*n*  R*nlro 

E»t»alai(720)  . 

Individual  incom* 

do 

* 

Incoma   lax  withhaM  at  Iha  sourca 

(1042). 
ladiyidM.  incan*  Ux  (1040) 

102,456 

Paul  jnd  Lucill*  Go* 

tai(1040) 

TadD  Dudl*y 

4.046.590 

AlbartJ.Dawe 

d* 

852,217 

Oiawand  Vallav.  l*e 

C  R.  Elhworth  Ejtal*    

Individuai  incom* 
Corporation  incom 
Individual  incom* 

•  lai(U2Q) 

tai(1040) 

75.050 
126.062 

Pmal  County  Land  Co     

Ed  and  Opal  Ellsworth 

•  tai(1120) 

t»«U040)      

J.  E  and  Willi*  Mac  McKiMW 

da 

dff 

56.913 
442.061 

Portland:  Nona  ov*r  J2S.000  wfHItn  off 

<• 

128.642 

as  uncoll«:tlbl«  m  1968 

Ingomar  Johansaoa 

da. 

596,869 

.  it 

59,794 

'iifan  to  a  narcotics  tax  (marihaana,  harein,  ale.) 

CONMXSS  or  THK  Unitzo  Statks. 
Jonrr  Commtttke  on  lN-nau(*L 
Rrnvzinrm  Taxation. 

Washington.  DC  .  May  10.  1969. 
Hon.  John  J.  WnxiAiu, 
US.  Senate, 
Waahington.  D.C. 

Dkaji  Sknatob  WnxjAMS :  I  understand  that 
you  spok«  wltb  Mr.  Sbaplro.  ot  the  CTommlt- 
tee  staff,  on  Friday  In  regard  to  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  narcotic  drugs,  marihuana,  and  wa- 
gering, and  requested  certain  Information  in 
regard  to  them.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
all  of  the  taxes  Imposed  In  these  areas  are 
excise  taxes  and  are  in  the  nature  of  regula- 
tory taxes  rather  than  (or  the  purptoee  of 
raising  revenue  i  total  revenue  from  narcotics 
and  marihuana  In  fiscal  year  1967  was  61  3 
million  and  In  fiscal  year  1968  was  61.6  nUl- 
llon;  from  wagering  taxes  In  fiscal  year  1967 
was  »6.3  million  and  In  fiscal  year  1968  was 
(5.1  million — see  attached  excise  revenue 
summary).  The  taxes  Imposed  on  narcotics 
and  marihuaaa  are  regulatory  in  two  means: 
first,  they  serve  to  regulate  Its  use  by  limiting 
the  production.  Importation,  or  transfer  of 
the  various  articles;  and  second  they  serve  to 
provide  Information  to  Insure  that  the  usea 
are  lawful,  such  as  for  physicians  and  re- 
searchers. While  the  tax  on  wagering  Is  In  a 
separate  area  within  the  excise  tax  provisions 
(chapter  36)  apart  from  the  regulatory  tax 
provisions  (chapter  39) .  it  serves  basically  the 
same  regulatory  purpose,  although  where 
such  activities  are  lawful  there  la  a  revenue 
raising  effect. 

The  following  Is  a  summary  of  the  tax 
treatment  In  regard  to  narcotic  drugs,  mari- 
huana, and  wagering: 

(1)  Narcotic  drugs  (sees.  4701-4730).— 
Taxes  are  imposed  upon  the  sale  of  narcotic 
drugs  (sec.  4701)  and  opium  manufactiulng 
for  smoking  (sec.  4711).  (The  manufacture 
of  opium  for  smoUng  Is  Illegal  and  no  tax 
Is  collected   under  section  4711.)    Narcotics 


occupational  taxes  (occupational  taxes  are 
aofnstlmes  referred  to  as  special  taxes)  are 
Imposed  upon  Importers,  manufacturers, 
dealers,  physicians,  researchers,  and  others 
(sec.  4721).  Each  person  subject  to  the  nar- 
cotics occupational  tax  must,  on  or  before 
July  1  of  each  year,  register  with  the  Com- 
missioner of  Internal   Revenue    (sec.   4722). 

With  certain  exceptions.  Including  use  In 
professional  practice,  filling  of  prescriptions, 
and  expiortatlon  (sees.  470S(c),  4724(b),  and 
4742(b)).  It  Is  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
sell,  totchange.  or  give  away  any  narcotic 
except  In  pxirsuance  of  a  written  order  of 
the  transferee  on  a  blank  forn>  issued  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Section  7237  sets  forth  the  penalties  for 
the  violation  of  the  laws  relating  to  narcotic 
drugs  and  to  marihuana.  The  regulation  of 
these  areas  through  the  tax  laws  supplement 
the  laws  of  the  Narcotic  Drugs  Import  and 
Export  Act.  as  amended  (21  U.S.C.  174).  as 
well  as  other  provisions  In  Title  21  of  the 
United  States  Code  regarding  the  manufac- 
ture. Importation,  sale,  or  exportation  of  nar- 
cotic drugs  and  marihuana. 

(2)  Marihuana  (sees.  4741-4762)  .—There 
are  also  two  marihuana  excise  taxes:  a  tax 
upon  transfers  (sec.  4741)  and  an  occupa- 
tional tax  on  Importers,  manufacturers, 
dealers,  physicians,  researchers,  and  others 
(sec.  4751).  All  persons  subject  to  the  mari- 
huana occupational  tax  must  register  with 
the  official  in  charge  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
district  In  which  his  place  of  business  Is 
located   (sec.  4753). 

With  the  same  exceptions  as  Indicated  for 
narcotic  drugs,  as  well  as  for  the  transfers 
to  government  and  State  officials,  and  trans- 
fers of  seeds  to  registered  persons  (sec.  4742 
(b) ) .  It  Is  unlawful  for  any  person  to  trans- 
fer marihuana  except  under  the  same  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

(3)  Wagering  (sees.  4401-4423).— A  10- 
percent  tax  Is  imposed  upon  the  amount  of: 


(1)  all  wagers  placed  with  a  person  In  the 
business  of  accepting  wagers  upon  the  out- 
come of  a  sports  event  or  contest;  (2)  any 
such  wager  placed  In  a  pool  conducted  for 
profit;  and  (3)  any  wager  placed  In  a  lottery 
conducted  for  profit  (sec.  4421 ) .  This  tax  does 
not  apply  to:  ( 1 )  any  wager  placed  with,  or  In 
a  wagering  pool  conducted  by  a  parlmutuel 
wagering  enterprise  licensed  under  State  laws; 

(2)  any  wager  placed  In  a  coin-operated  de- 
vice or  on  any  amount  paid  In  lieu  of  Insert- 
ing a  coin,  token,  or  similar  object,  to  operat- 
ing device  described  In  section  4462(a)(2); 
and  (3)  State  conducted  sweepstakes,  wager- 
ing pools,  and  lotteries  In  which  the  winners 
are  determined  by  results  of  a  horse  race,  if 
the  wager  Is  placed  by  State  employees  or 
agents  (sec.  4402). 

There  Is  also  a  wagering  occupational  tax 
of  t50  a  year  Imposed  on  every  person  who  is 
liable  for  the  10-percent  excise  tax  Imposed 
on  wagers  or  who  is  engaged  In  receiving 
wagers  for  or  on  behalf  of  any  person  liable 
for  the  10- percent  excise  tax  (sec.  4411). 
This  tax  has  figured  In  a  number  of  court 
cases  recently  Involving  self-incrimination 
problems. 

For  your  Information,  I  have  enclosed  from 
the  1968  Annual  Report  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  for  the  fiscal  yettf  1968  the  fol- 
lowing statistical  tables:  (1)  that  part  of 
Table  3  noting  the  source  and  amount  of 
revenue  from  all  excise  taxes  and  the  break- 
down by  categories.  Including  the  amount 
from  narcotics,  marihuana,  and  wagering 
taxes;  (2)  that  part  of  Table  14  Indicating 
the  breakdown,  by  taxes  Imposed,  of  the  rev- 
enue collected  from  narcotics  and  marihuana 
by  regions  (and  States);  and  (3)  that  part  ol 
Table  7  indicating  the  revenue  collected  from 
the  wagering  taxes  by  regions  (and  States). 

I  trust  that  this  Information  will  be  help- 
ful in  regard  to  your  Inquiry  on  these  ex- 
cise taxes. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Laubsmcc  a.  Woodwokth. 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  subse- 
quently, on  August  6,  said,  Mr.  Presi- 
ident.  on  Jime  12.  1969,  I  placed  in  the 
Record  a  list  of  taxpayers  whose  accounts 
had  been  written  off  as  uncollectible  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  during 
1968. 

Included  in  the  list  was  a  Mrs.  Jane 
Cobb,  of  Tulsa.  Okla.,  for  a  tax  writeoff 
of  $216,248.  Under  date  of  June  20,  1969, 
I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  John  S. 
Athens  claiming  that  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  had  made  an  error.  I 
promptly  forwarded  a  copy  of  Mr. 
Athens'  letter  to  Commissioner  Thrower, 
and  under  date  of  August  1,  1969,  I  re- 
ceived his  reply  confirming  that  the 
Service  had  incorrectly  listed  her  name 
and  extending  to  her  an  apology. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both  Mr. 
Athens'  letter  of  June  20  and  the  reply 
from  Commissioner  Randolph  ITirower 
und^date  of  August  1  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  in  the  printing 
of  the  permanent  Record  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  both  of  these  inser- 
tions appear  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Conker,  Winte*s.  Randolph  & 

Ballaink, 
Tulsa,  Okla.,  June  20, 1969. 
Hon.  John  J.  Wuxiams, 
U.S.  Senate.  I 

Washington,  D.C.  | 

Mt  Deax  Senatos  Williams:  On  Friday, 
June  13.  1969,  our  local  newspaper  repiorted 
that  a  list  of  all  uncollectible  tax  writeoffs 
in  the  nation  compiled  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  had  been  placed  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  by  you  on  Thursday. 

Those  newspapers  further  reported  that  the 
list  Included  the  name  of  the  late  Russell 
Ck)bb  of  Tulsa  and  his  former  wife  and  our 
client,  Mrs.  Jane  Cobb  of  Tulsa,  for  a  tax 
writeoff  of  $216,243.00.  Unfortunately,  you 
and  the  Congressional  Record  were  led  Into 
error  by  the  compilation  of  the  Interpal 
Revenue  Service. 

It  is  true  that  the  Internal  Revenue  Ser*=- 
ice  asserted  that  Mrs.  Cobb  was  vicariously 
liable  for  her  ex-husband's  taxes*  In  the 
amount  of  $216,248.00  for  the  taxable  years 
1959,  1960,  1962  and  1963.  But  the  fact  of 
the  matter  Is  that  Mrs.  Cobb  filed  a  petition 
In  the  Tax  (3ourt  of  the  United  States  for 
review  of  the  deficiency  asserted,  and  on 
December  16,  1966,  the  Tax  Court  entered  its 
decision  in  Docket  No.  1594-66  that  there 
was  no  income  tax  deficiency  whatsoever  due 
from  Mrs.  Cobb  for  the  years  1959,  1960  and 
1962.  The  Court  further  held  that  there  was 
a  deficiency  of  only  $15,734.44  due  from  Mrs. 
Cobb  for  the  year  1963.  The  latter  amount 
with  Interest  was  voluntarily  paid  In  full  by 
Mrs.  Cobb  from  her  share  of  the  estate  of  her 
late  mother.  All  of  the  above  is  a  matter  of 
public  record. 

In  view  of  the  above.  I  am  sure  you  will 
agree  that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  was 
guilty  of  gross  irresponsibility  In  charac- 
terizing what  happened  in  Mrs.  Ck>bb's  case 
as  a  "writeoff"  of  "uncollectible  taxes". 

Mrs.  Cobb  is  a  working  mother  with  small 
children  who  bears  an  excellent  reputation 
In  this  community.  You  can  imagine  the 
anguish  which  the  story  which  appeared  in 
the  newspapers  has  caused  her.  The  news- 
papers here  quickly  printed  a  retraction  of 
the  story  which  came  over  the  wire  services 
when  they  were  apprised  of  the  facts.  I  know 
that  you  would  not  have  the  Congressional 
Record  do  less. 

Accordingly,  I  ask  that  you  cause  the  name 
of  Mrs.  Cobb  to  be  expunged  from  the  com- 


pilation appearing  In  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. Mrs.  CTobb  would  be  greatly  relieved  by 
word  from  you  that  the  Record  had  been 
corrected. 

Sincerely  yours, 

JoHir  S.  Athkns. 

'Intesnai.  Revenitk  Skrvice, 
Washington,  D.C.  August  1, 1969. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams, 
U.S.  Senate,  _ 

Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Senator  Williams:  This  is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  June  24,  1969,  with 
which  you  enclosed  a  copy  of  a  letter  you 
received  from  Mr.  John  A.  Athens,  Tulsa, 
Oklahoma,  in  behalf  of  his  client,  Mrs.  Jane 
P.  Cobb,  also  of  Tulsa. 

The  name  of  Mrs.  Jane  P.  Cobb  was  in- 
cluded in  the  list  of  individuals  whose  taxes 
were  classified  as  uncollectable  during  1968. 
This  list  was  furnished  you  by  the  Service 
on  May  6,  1969.  The  inclusion  of  Mrs.  <3obb's 
name  was  an  error  on  the  part  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  for  which  we  are 
sincerely  sorry. 

The  District  Director  at  Oklahoma  City 
has  told  us  that  on  January  6.  1966.  Jeopardy 
assessments  of  Income  tax  deficiencies  were 
entered  against  Russell  and  Jane  P.  Cobb, 
Jr..  for  the  years  1959,  1960,  1962  and  1963. 
On  March  24,  1966,  Mrs.  Cobb  filed  a  petition 
for  redetermination  by  the  Tax  Court  of  the 
United  States.  The  Tax  Court  held  that 
she  was  not  liable  for  1959,  1960,  or  1962. 
On  November  23,  1966,  the  assessment  rec- 
ords were  corrected  to  eliminate  the  name 
of  Jane  P.  Cobb  for  those  years. 

The  Tax  Court  decision  did  establish  a 
deficiency  in  income  tax  due  from  Jane  P. 
Cobb  for  the  year  1963  in  the  amount  of 
$15,734.44,  but  this  amount  was  paid  in 
full. 

Following  the  correction  of  our  assess- 
ment records  on  November  23,  1966.  an 
amended  Notice  of  Federal  Tax  Lien  was 
filed,  deleting  the  name  of  Jane  P.  Cobb 
from  the  original  Hen  which  had  been  filed 
on  January  18  of  that  year.  Unfortunately, 
however,  Mrs.  Cobb's  name  was  not  removed 
from  the  delinquent  accounts  outstanding 
against  Mr.  Russell  Cobb,  Jr.,  and,  when 
these  were  classified  as  imcoUectable,  her 
name  continued  to  appear  on  the  record. 

We  understand  Mrs.  Cobb's  concern  over 
the  fact  that  the  Service  incorrectly  listed 
her  name,  and  we  apologize  both  to  her  and 
to  you  for  any  embarrassment  that  this  un- 
fortunate Incident  may  have  caused. 

With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Kandolj-h  W.  Thrower. 

Commissioner. 


ROCKEFELLER'S   TRIP   SHOULD   feE 
DISCONTINUED 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  much-balleyhooed 
reconnaissance  mission  by  Governor 
Rockefeller  to  Latin  America  is  half  over. 
So  far,  the  President's  special  emissary 
has  had  the  door  slammed  in  his  face  in 
Peru,  the  welcome  mat  pulled  in  by  the 
Venezuelans,  his  visits  to  Ecuador  and 
Colombia  marred  by  student  violence, 
and  his  visit  to  Bolivia  reduced  to  a  hu- 
miliating 3-hour  conversation  at  the 
airport. 

From  the  outset,  it  should  have  been 
foreseen  that  such  a  mission,  (insisting 
of  so  litle  substance  and  so  much  fan- 
fare, would  be  regarded  by  Latin  Ameri- 
cans as  a  farce.  It  has  aroused  all  the 
hostility,  manifest  and  latent,  toward  the 
United  States  so  deeply  embedded  south 
of  our  borders.  The  trip  has  served  as 
nothing  more  than  an  open  invitation  for 
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the  flagrant  repudiation  given  it  by  re- 
sentful Latin  American  governments.  It 
should  demonstrate,  once  and  for  all,  the 
folly  of  conducting  foreign  policy  by 
gimmickry. 

Now  that  the  trip  is  half  over.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  would  be  well  advised  to  dis- 
creetly call  off  the  remaining  half.  When 
it  comes  to  fiascoes,  it  Is  better  to  accept 
half  a  loaf  than  insist  on  the  whole. 

I  fully  concur  in  the  conclusion  reached 
by  Mr.  Marquis  Childs'  writing  recently 
in  the  Washington  Post  that  the  remain- 
ing trip  "should  be  cancelled  or  at  least 
postponed  imtil  the  contagion  of  unrest 
subsides." 

I  sisk  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  Mr.  Childs'  column  entitled 
"Need  for  Latin  Policy  Change  Shown 
by  Reaction  to  Rocky,"  be  published  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Need  for  Latin  Policy  Chance  Shown   by 
Reaction  to  Rocky 

The  disaster  of  Oov.  Nelson  Rockefellers 
Latin-American  exploration  is  more  than 
a  personal  tragedy  although  it  certainly  is 
that.  For  most  of  his  career  Rockefeller  has 
had  an  active  concern  with  the  Americas 
to  the  south.  Through  his  own  and  his  fam- 
ily's fortune  he  has  made  Investments  of  at 
least  $10,000,000  in  Venezuela  intended  to 
show  the  way  to  modernize  the  economy. 

Venezuela  told  him  to  keep  out  for  fear 
that  hostile  demonstrations  would  get  out 
of  hand  and  cause  widespread  damage.  Rock- 
efeller's personal  safety  could  not  be  as- 
sured. 

Despite  official  statements  to  the  contrary, 
the  informed  private  view  here  is  that  tlie 
two  later  trips  should  be  cancelled  or  at 
least  postponed  until  the  contagion  of  un- 
rest subsides.  The  first  stop  on  the  next  Jour- 
ney is  Brazil,  where  there  is  a  better  chance 
of  a  relatively*  peaceful  reception. 

But  in  Argentina  the  military  dictator- 
ship is  trying  to  suppress  a  workers'  revolt 
threatening  to  break  out  in  new  violence.  A 
Rockefeller  visit  would  be  pouring  gasoline 
on  the  smouldering  fire.  President  Eduardo 
Frel  of  Chile,  beset  by  attackers  on  the  left 
demanding  nationalization  of  American 
properties  and  critics  on  the  right  calling 
lor  an  end  to  social  reform,  could  hardly  have 
welcomed  the  American  visitor.  The  deep 
unrest  in  Uruguay  is  not  a  proper  setting 
for  the  mission,  of  the  unhappy  Oovernor. 

In  the  larger  context  what  is  so  hard  to 
understand  is  that  all  this  could  not  have 
been  forseen.  Reports  from  American  diplo- 
matic missions  throughout  the  Americas  fill 
huge  files  telling  the  story  of  poverty,  unrest 
and  deep  disillusion  with  the  Colossus  of  the 
North.  The  Alliance  for  Progress  has  failed 
to  make  a  dent  in  fundamental  problems 
besetting  the  vast  semldeveloped  lands  south 
of  the  Rio  Grande. 

Prices  of  cofl^ee  and  other  commodities  for 
earning  dollars  drop  while  the  cost  of  manu- 
factured goods  continually  rise.  Up  to  80 
per  cent  of  Alliance  funds — a  billion  dollars 
a  year — are  spent  in  the  United  States  for 
goods  going  into  Latin  American  develop- 
ment. ~- 

Perhaps  better  than  anyone  else  through 
his  long  relationship  Rockefeller  knows  the 
cause  and  effect  triggering  the  unrest.  A 
staggering  high  birth  rate  is  a  root  cause. 
With  more  than  half  the  population  in  most 
Latin-American  countries  under  25  the  edu- 
cational system,  starved  and  enfeebled,  sim- 
ply cannot  cope.  More  and  more  of  the  young 
spill  over  into  crime  ^ind  one  form  or  an- 
other of  guerrilla  warfare. 
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The  oUgftrehl«a  ruling  in  most  Latin- 
Ain«rlc*n  eountrlM  have  dug  In  their  he«la 
•gainst  evolutionary  cbang*  tbat  mlgbt  have 
tempered  the  wind  of  boattUty  and  rebeUloa. 
All  too  often  the  blerarehy  of  the  church  haa 
been  old  and  alao  reaUtant  to  any  change. 
TlnM  la  rapidly  running  out — the  bell  may 
already  have  tolled — for  an  orderly  and  rea- 
•onable  transition  to  a  more  equitable 
society. 

Rockefeller's  mission  was  singularly  inept 
in  Its  concept  and  planning.  He  has  had 
with  him  33  advisers  and  a  number  of  as- 
sistants and  briefcase  carriers.  Together  with 
the  press,  the  party  added  up  to  nearly  a 
hundred.  As  one  tart  and  knowledgeable 
critic  put  It: 

"Why  he's  bad  almost  as  many  men  with 
him  as  Plsarro  had  when  he  conquered 
Peru." 

If  the  New  York  Oovemor  had  gone  quietly 
and  unostentatiously  with  possibly  two  or 
three  assistants,  he  might  have  been  ac- 
cepted as  a  fact-Onder.  The  publicity  her- 
alding his  mission  was  In  Itself  calculated 
to  stir  suspicion  and  resentment.  Here  was 
one  more  instance  of  the  Yankee  overlord 
conUng  down  to  report  on  the  progress,  or 
l^ck  of  it^  of  the  natives. 

.The  )^^kefeller  mission  was  In  the  first 
Instance  said  to  have  been  Inspired  by  Oalo 
Plaza.  Secretary  Oeneral  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States.  Plasa  Is  an  old  friend  of 
the  Oovemor  who  seems  to  have  been  as 
unaware  of  what  the  visit  would  touch  off 
as  were  American  offlclals  who  bought  the 
Idea.  While  Rockefeller  announced  that  the 
demonstrations  wpre  the  work  of  a  few  dis- 
sidents, some  from  outside  the  hemisphere. 
Plaza  said  they  reflect  not  a  small  inspired 
minority  but  the  widely  held  feeling  that  a 
change  must  come  In  the  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Americas  to  the 
south. 

During  the  first  two  trips  Rockefeller 
seemed  to  think  that  lavish  praise  could 
compensate  for  hasty  stops.  Arriving  in 
Guatemala  for  a  three  and  a  half-hour  visit, 
he  said  he  was  happy  to  witness  the  triumph 
of  democracy.  In  light  of  the  terror  of  the 
Ouatemalan  right  and  left  and  a  level  of 
poverty  and  oppression  so  dismal  that  a 
group  of  MaryknoU  priests  and  nuns  went 
over  to  the  side  of  the  oppressed,  his  state- 
ment seemed  a  slight  exaggeration. 

One  thing  can  be  said  for  the  Rockefeller 
fracaso,  that  useful  Spanish  word  meaning 
snafu  on  a  grand  scale.  There  Is  an  urgent 
need  for  far-reaching  changes  in  American 
policy  with  a  positive  approach  and  not  Just 
tired  old  rhetoric. 


WASHINGTON  BACKS  THE  POOH 
BAHS  IN  LATIN  AMERICA 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  U.S. 
policy  toward  Brazil  is  the  subject  of  s 
penetrating  analysis  entitled  "Washing- 
ton Backs  the  Pooh  Bahs"  by  Dom  Bona- 
fede  in  the  Nation  magazine  of  May  26. 

Mr.  Bonaf ede  begins : 

Quietly,  almost  without  notice,  the  United 
States  has  once  again  become  entangled  in 
a  Latin  America  dilemma  resulting  from  its 
own  meandering  policies  In  Inter-Amerlcan 
affairs. 

He  concludes : 

The  problem  facing  the  United  States  is 
how  to  divorce  itself  gracefully  from  con- 
tinued identification  with  the  Brazilian  mili- 
tary government. 

As  means  to  this  end,  he  suggests  re- 
duction in  the  aid  program,  reduction  of 
the  size  of  the  UJS.  Government  estab- 
lishment In  Brazil,  and  recall  of  the  U.S. 
military  contingent. 

These  are  all  sensible  suggestions,  and 


I  hope  the  Congress  will  help  the  admin- 
istration Implement  them  when  we  act 
on  the  foreign  aid  bill  and  in  other  ways. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Bonafede  article  and  an  article  from  the 
Economist  of  May  17  entitled,  "By  the 
Right,  Quick  March, '  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord.  This  article  summarizes  very 
succinctly  the  dictatorial  nature  of  the 
present  Government  of  Brazil. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

i  Prom  the  Bconomlst,  May  17.  IMS) 
Bbazil:   Bt  ths  Rioht.  Quick  Masch 

Brazil's  generals  are  still  cleaning  up.  On 
April  29th  15  more  federal  and  59  state  depu- 
ties were  purged  and  9  city  mayors,  several 
Judges,  two  retired  air  force  officers  and  two 
Journalists  were  stripped  of  their  ^.olltlcal 
rights  for  ten  years.  This  fifth  list  brings  the 
total  of  political  victims  to  nearly  300. 

One  of  the  joumaiists,  Sr  Antonio  Callado. 
a  novelist  working  for  the  Jomal  do  Brasil, 
was  forbidden  to  work  aa  a  Journalist  or  (till 
protests  worked)  to  teach.  Another  decree 
forcibly  retired  13  diplomats  and  31  foreign 
ministry  officials.  In  Sfto  Paulo  several  uni- 
versity professors  and  clvU  servants  were  re- 
moved from  their  Jobs — among  them  two  of 
Brazil's  few  nuclear  physicists. 

Most  remarkable  was  the  ensuing  silence. 
The  once  lively  newspapers  are  gagged  by 
the  threat  of  punitive  action,  like  that  in 
January  which  has  practically  bankrupted 
the  Correio  da  Itemhi.  And  people  barely 
comment  nowadays,  apparently  resigned  to 
the  monotonous  "cleansing  operation" 
which,  they  are  told,  has  not  finished  yet. 

An  odd  exception  is  the  right-wing  after- 
noon paper  O  Globo.  bulwark  of  the  revolu- 
tion and  traditionally  an  unrepentant  de- 
fender of  free  enterprise.  Deploring  the  in- 
timidation used  to  force  people  to  pay  taxes. 
a  front-page  editorial  asked  if  Brazil  would 
be  a  prosperous  and  happy  country  on  the 
day  when  a  father  who  produces  a  packet  of 
American  cigarettes  is  denounced  by  his 
"patriotic"  son  to  the  fiscal  police. 

A  few  days  later  O  Globo  revealed  in  sen- 
sational headlines  that  the  government  of 
S&o  Paulo,  alarmed  by  the  city's  problems, 
last  October  applied  to  the  World  Bank  for 
substantial  loans  to  Improve  the  water  sup- 
ply and  other  utilities  said  to  be  collapsing 
under  the  city's  Inordinately  rapid  growth. 
Outraged.  Sr  Delfim  Neto,  the  finance  min- 
ister, who  comes  from  Sio  Paulo,  said  that 
such  exaggeration  was  subversive  and  should 
t>e  punished.  O  Globo  and  O  Estado  de  Sdo 
Paulo,  another  conservative  paper,  are  regu- 
lar vehicles  for  the  former  planning  minis- 
ter. Sr  Roberto  Campos,  whose  perceptive 
conunentarlea  today  have  a  critical,  almost 
opposition  ting. 

In  such  an  atmosphere.  In  which  the  gov- 
ernment. Identified  with  the  armed  forces, 
is  the  sole  repository  of  wisdom  and  power, 
the  assurance,  repeated  last  month  by  Pres- 
ident Costa  e  Sllva.  that  Congress  will  be 
reconvened  when  the  political  system  has 
once  again  been  reformed  has  Inspired  little 
enthusiasm.  So  far  94  members  of  the  lower 
bouse  have  been  purged. 

The  pro-revolution  Alliance  of  National 
Renovation  (Arena),  severely  eroded  last  De- 
cember when  some  of  Its  leas  prudent  mem- 
bers supported  the  now  exlleo  deputy  Sr 
Marclo  Morelra  Alvea  in  his  ill-fated  defiance 
of  the  regime,  could  yet  become  the  nucleus 
of  the  largest  national  party.  But  though  Its 
demorallaed  leaders  are  prepared  to  go  on  ' 
being  sheep,  they  are.  for  the  moment,  lost 
ones. 

Dissident  members  of  Arena  and  of  the 
decaying  offlclal  oppoeition,  the  Movlmento 
Democratlco  Braslleiro,  wliich  is  likely  to  be 
dissolved,  might  eventually  Join  in  the 
equivalent  of  the  once  powerful  Social  Dem- 


ocratic party.  There  was  talk  last  month  that 
the  extinct  Labour  party  might  be  revived, 
allegedly  with  the  bleaalng  of  the  minister 
of  Justloe,  attracting  former  MDB  members. 

But  few  people  are  weeping  for  the  old 
parties,  regsirdlng  them,  as  Sr  Abreu  Sodre. 
the  voluble  governor  of  Sao  Paulo,  put  it. 
as  "clubs  of  politicians  without  any  ideo- 
logical meaning."  A  recent  opinion  poll  in 
Rio  produced  53  per  cent  support  for  a  two- 
party  system,  the  Idea  introduced,  with  little 
success  so  far.  by  the  late  President  Castello 
Blanco. 

"Political  reform."  of  course,  embraces 
more  than  party  reorganisation.  Behind  the 
scenes,  with  no  apparent  help  from  the  par- 
liamentarians, the  Junta  is  reported  to  be 
contemplating  entirely  new  ground  rules, 
whereby  the  "Indirect"  method  of  election 
would  be  extended  to  Include  governors  and 
mayors.  The  "party  list"  system  is  under 
scrutiny  and  the  idea  of  constituency  voting 
has  been  brought  up  again. 

Brazil's  forlorn  parliamentarians  mean- 
whlle  anxiously  watch  every  omen,  such  as 
the  Invitation  to  the  chairmen  of  both 
houses  to  attend  a  reception  for  the  visiting 
president  of  Uruguay.  They  hope  it  means 
the  beginning  of  the  end  of  their  unsolicited 
holiday,  which  becomes  more  Irksome  as  the 
months  go  by. 

[Prom  the  Nation.  May  26,  1969] 

Blvnder  in  Baazn.:  Washington  Backs  the 

Poor  Bahs 

(By  Dom  Bonafede) 

Quietly,  almost  without  notice,  the  United 
States  has  once  again  become  entangled  in  a 
Latin  America  dilemma  resulting  from  its 
own  meandering  policies  In  Inter-Amerlcan 
affairs.  In  this  Instance,  the  diplomatic  blun- 
der concerns  Brazil,  the  largest,  richest  and 
most  potent  of  the  Latin  American  countries, 
where  the  government  of  President  Artur  da 
Costa  e  Sllva  last  December  13  made  official 
the  nation's  military  dictatorship.  Coeta  e 
Sllva  signed  the  Plfth  Institutional  Act.  a 
decree  without  Judicial  appeal,  which  de- 
clared a  state  of  siege,  closed  Congress  and 
Imposed  press  censorship.  This  was  accom- 
panied by  a  police  roundup  which  resulted 
In  the  imprisonment  of  some  200  opposition - 
Ists.  In  supplementary  action,  the  President 
deprived  the  Brazilians  of  their  last  vestige 
of  political  and  individual  rights  by  purging 
the  Supreme  Court,  recessing  several  state 
legislaturts  and  suspending  the  political  priv- 
ileges of  more  than  two  score  members  of 
Congress,  adding  them  to  the  estimated  600 
political  figures  who  earlier  bad  been 
caisadoed. 

The  66- year-old  President  with  the  putty 
face,  dark  glasses  and  foppish  mustache  had 
clearly  been  driven  to  invoking  these  repres- 
sive measures  by  a  military  clique  that  was 
enraged  by  a  year- long  series  of  anti-govern- 
ment demonstrations  led  by  students,  artists, 
priests  and  Intellectuals. 

Thus,  within  five  years  after  the  generals 
and  colonels  had  usurped  the  governments, 
the  tight  military  state  envisioned  by  the 
hard  liners  l>ecaine  a  fact.  No  one  at  the 
State  Department  Is  likely  to  issue  a  note  of 
reminder  on  the  subject,  but  the  sad  truth 
is  that  in  1964  the  United  States  acted  as 
counsel  and  banker  to  the  armed  forces  when 
they  deposed  Joao  Ooulart.  a  constitutional 
President  but  an  ineffectual  administrator 
who.  in  the  vl%'k  of  the  duennas  In  uniform, 
was  flirting  dangerously  with  the  interna- 
tional Left. 

Normal  political  institutions  were  scrapped 
and  upon  the  wreckage  was  built  a  militar- 
istic government  headed  by  Oen.  Humberto 
Castelo  Branoo,  a  dour,  primly  proper  career 
officer  who  looked  on  the  military  as  the 
rightful  repository  of  the  country's  welfare. 
Inevitably,  the  "reign  of  the  generals"  was 
established  In  the  name  of  anti-communism, 
a  hackneyed  ploy  of  Latin  American  mili- 
tary czars. 
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The  chief  instigator  and  executor  of  UJ3, 
policy  on  the  occasion  was  Ambassador  Lin- 
coln Oordon,  now  president  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  In  the  early  years  of  the  euphe- 
mistically styled  "revolution,"  Gordon  served 
as  a  virtual  viceroy  to  Castelo  Branco.  He 
had  open  access  to  the  President  and  was 
consulted  at  every  turn.  Indeed,  Castelo 
Branco  and  his  economic  adviser,  Roberto 
Campos,  made  hardly  a  move  without  con- 
sulting the  U.S.  ambassador. 

Gordon's  defense  of  his  role  was  Implied 
In  a  letter  he  wrote  to  The  New  York  Times 
In  July  1967,  chastising  it  for  what  he 
claimed  was  an  unjust.  Intemperate  and  his- 
torically inaccurate  editorial  on  the  death 
of  Castelo  Branco,  who  was  killed  in  a  plane 
crash  several  months  after  leaving  office. 
Gordon  took  issue  with  the  Times  for  char- 
acterizing the  late  President  as  a  "dictator" 
operating  behind  a  "latticework  of  legality." 
He  wrote: 

History  will  long  dispute  the  merits  of  the 
acta  of  commission  and  omission  during  the 
past  three  years  in  Brazil.  Castelo  Branco 
lacked  both  the  experience  and  the  tempera- 
ment for  genuine  popular  leadership,  but  he 
did  know  that  the  Brazilian  body  politic  had 
never  recovered  from  the  dictatorship  of 
GetuUo  Vargas  and  that  some  kind  of  basic 
poUtlcal  therapy,  if  not  surgery,  was  indis- 
pensable. 

It  can  be  said  with  assurance  that  the 
prospects  today  for  stable  and  genuine  con- 
stltutlonal  democracy  in  BrazU  are  far  l)et- 
ter  than  three  years  ago.  or  than  they  would 
have  been  if  the  hard  liners  had  taken 
power. 

By  signing  the  Fifth  Institutional  Act.  and 
assuming  full  dicUtorlal  power,  Costa  e 
Sllva.  the  successor  to  Castelo  Branco.  emp- 
tied Gordon's  defense  of  any  semblance  of 
validity.  To  resurrect  an  archaic  Joke,  the 
"surgery"  performed  by  Castelo  Branco  was 
a  success  but  the  patient  died.  Inevitably, 
the  "prospects"  for  a  "genuine  constitutional 
democracy  in  Brazil"  went  with  It  and  the 
hard  liners,  despite  the  hopeful  vision  by 
Gordon,  have  taken  over. 

The  demise  of  the  last  semblance  of 
democracy  in  BraeU  was  a  matter  of  disap- 
pointment, dismay  and  embarrassment  to 
Washington,  as  in  a  large  measure  it  was 
attribuUble  to  a  major  U.S.  policy  blunder 
wlilch  might  well  have  as  great  an  impact 
on  Inter-Amerlcan  affairs  as  the  emergence 
of  CastroUm  did  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
ideological  scale. 

Because  of  its  geographic  proximity, 
Marxist  principles  and  theatrical  conception 
Castro's  Cuba  evokes  an  emotional  response 
in  Americans.  But  in  discussing  Brazil  one 
should  keep  in  mind  that  it  is  larger  than 
the  continental  United  States,  has  a  popu- 
lation of  almost  90  million  (compared  to 
8  million  in  Cuba) ,  is  the  fifth  biggest  coun- 
try in  the  world  and  possesses  untapped  nat- 
ural resources  beyond  estimation. 

PollticaUy,  it  U  the  axis  on  which  all  of 
Latin  America  pivots.  It  is  hardly  coinci- 
dence that  once  the  military  became  soUdly 
ensconced  in  Brazil  their  inspired  counter- 
parts in  Argentina,  Peru  and  Panama  took 
control  in  those  countries. 

At  present,  about  three-fourths  of  Latin 
America's  popuiaOon  is  ruled  by  mUltary 
pooh  bahs,  which  is  certainly  no  testament 
to  the  effecUveness  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress, whoee  original  goal  under  President 
Kennedy  was  increased  social  and  poUtical 
liberalism.  Our  good  offices  in  Brazil  in  1964 
were  Justified  on  the  ground  that  firm  meas- 
ures were  ueeded  to  rescue  the  country  from 
a  drifting  malaise,  which  Gordon  contended 
could  lead  to  a  Communist  take-over.  (It  Is 
doubtful,  however,  that  there  were  then  25.- 
000  hard-core  Communists  in  Brazil.)  Fur- 
thermore, the  mUitary  InterdlcUon  was  billed 
M  a  brief  unpleasantness  before  returning 
the  nation  to  an  undefined  form  of  repre- 
senUtive  government.  (It  should  be  recalled 


that  this  occurred  only  a  few  months  after 
Lyndon  Johnson  became  President.  The 
Panama  fiag  riots  had  already  created  a  try- 
ing Latin  American  crisis  and  the  State  De- 
partment's Office  of  Inter-Amerlcan  Affairs 
was  uncertain  aa  to  its  direction  under  the 
new  President.) 

Once  committed,  the  United  States  was 
compelled  to  continue  its  role  as  underwriter 
of  the  Brazilian  military.  Consequently, 
Washington  poured  aid  into  Brazil  amount- 
ing to  a  quarter  billion  dollars  annually, 
greater  than  any  other  nonwar  recipient  ex- 
cept India.  The  U.S.  mission  in  Brazil 
bloomed  into  one  of  the  biggest  overseas  com- 
plexes in  tlie  world,  encompassing  two  em- 
bassies (one  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  the  other 
in  Brasilia),  and  more  than  900  American 
personnel,  including  415  AID  employees  and 
200  members  of  the  military  mission,  twenty- 
six  of  whom  were  listed  as  "defense  at- 
taches." In  addition,  there  were  635  Peace 
Corpsmen  and  1,005  Brazilians  on  the  UjB. 
payroll  at  nearly  $12  million  a  year. 

The  AID  setup,  a  colossus  in  itself,  occu- 
pies the  top  twelve  floors  of  a  bank  building 
in  downtown  Rio  de  Janeiro  which,  wryly 
enough,  is  called  the  "Beg  Building"  (a  con- 
traction of  the  initials  of  the  Banco  do  Es- 
tado da  Guanabara).  AID  also  maintains 
twenty-eight  field  offices,  a  regionU  head- 
quarters in  Recife  and  numerous  special 
project  branches.  At  one  point,  it  was  in- 
volved in  eighty-three  different  projects,  at 
least  thirty  of  which  were  characterized  as 
nonessential  In  an  embassy  report  to  Wash- 
ington. 

Included  \mder  AID  Is  a  $750,000  public 
safety  program,  In  which  sixteen  former  VB. 
police  officers  teach  Brazilian  cops  modem 
police  tecliniques.  It  is  a  question  Just  how 
this  fits  in  with  U.S.  alms  to  promote  so- 
cial-economic-poUtlcal  development.  Former 
U.S.  Ambassador  John  W.  Tuthlll  asked  in  a 
moment  of  exasperation,  "Wlxat  has  police 
training  to  do  with  national  development?" 
At  the  height  of  the  student  protests  in 
the  spring  of  1968,  Guanabara  state  police 
displayed  an  indiscriminate  use  of  force 
against  demonstrators  and  innocent  bystand- 
ers that  reflected  little  credit  on  the  U.S. 
public  safety  program.  In  one  disgraceful  in- 
cident, mounted  troops  with  flaying  swords 
clamored  up  the  steps  of  Candelaria  Church 
in  downtown  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  disperse  a 
peaceful  throng  of  mourners  honoring  a  stu- 
dent martyr.  The  answer  to  TuthiU's  ques- 
tion is  that  police  training  has  precious  little 
to  do  with  national  development,  but  is  of 
considerable  help  to  a  regime  which  relies 
on  force  and  fear  to  perpetuate  itself. 

In  another  area,  the  U.S.  Information  Serv- 
ice staff  in  Brazil  is  larger  than  the  total 
complement  of  some  embassies;  it  lists  about 
sixty  Americans  and  158  Brazilians.  And  al- 
though the  Embassy  and  AID  offices  In  Rio 
de  Janeiro  are  separated  by  only  a  few  blocks, 
each  maintains  a  separate  press  and  informa- 
tion office. 

In  citing  numbers  of  personnel  It  should 
be  stressed  that  it  costs  the  U.S.  taxpayer 
about  $40,000  annually  to  maintain  one 
American  employee  abroad.  Then  there  are 
the  fringe  benefits.  The  Americans  in  Bra- 
silia live  rent  free  in  a  U.S.-owned  apartment 
house  (called  "Gringolandia"  by  the  locals) , 
presumably  as  compensation  for  being  as- 
signed to  the  socially  somnolent  new  capital. 
Employees  stationed  in  Recife  and  Bel^m  are 
allowed  a  10  per  cent  "hardship  post"  differ- 
ential, even  though  the  former  has  more  than 
a  million  population  and  the  latter  in  excess 
of  a  half  million. 

In  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  U.S.  employee  has 
access  to  a  large  PX.  where  he  can  buy  any- 
thing from  television  sets  to  frozen  vegetables 
for  less  than  he  would  pay  back  home.  He 
also  enjoys  the  privilege  of  a  liquor  pool  con- 
veniently located  in  the  Embassy  basement, 
which  is  given  the  bureaucratic  misnomer  of 
"Embassy  special  unit  sales."  All  this  Is  by 


way  of  pointing  up  the  magnitude  and  gaudy 
opulence  of  the  U.S.  presence  in  Brazil.  As 
one  might  reasonably  ask.  to  what  purpose? 
The  Brazilian  military  elite  commands  an 
authoritative  regime  out  of  touch  with  the 
needs  and  aspirations  of  Brazilian  society,  the 
exception  Ijelng  the  wealthy  industrialists 
whose  objectives  are  compatible  with  those 
of  the  armed  forces.  A  return  to  civilian  gov- 
ernment is  not  even  dimly  seen  on  the  politi- 
cal horizon,  certainly  not  in  the  elections 
scheduled  for  early   1971. 

United  States-Brazilian  relations,  despite 
our  largess,  or  possibly  because  of  it,  have 
deteriorated  to  their  lowest  point  in  decades. 
The  xenophobic  climate  In  the  country  has 
Inevitably  produced  a  plethora  of  wild  anti- 
Yankee  stories:  American  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries offering  voluntary  birth  control  aid 
In  the  Brazilian  interior  are  really  Washing- 
ton agents  assigned  to  depopulate  the  Ama- 
zon region  where  the  United  States  plans  to 
deport  troublemaklng  Negroes;  a  recommen- 
dation by  the  Hudson  Institute  that  part  of 
the  Amazon  Basin  be  flooded  for  development 
purposes  is  a  covert  form  of  ""neo-coloniai- 
Ism  ";  the  United  States  is  depleting  the  coun- 
try's natural  resources  by  importing  toads 
and  frogs,  and  finally,  according  to  one  bi- 
zarre charge,  heads  of  cadavers  allegedly 
sent  to  VS.  medical  schools  are  producing 
a  "brain  drain."  Although  absurd  in  the  ex- 
treme, the  widely  circulated  reports  have 
had  a  corrosive  effect  on  relations  l>etween 
the  two  countries. 

The  situation  was  further  exacerbated  by 
legitimate  differences  between  the  United 
States  and  Brazil  over  the  dumping  of  solu- 
ble Brazilian  coffee  on  the  U.S.  market,  the 
nuclear  nonprollferation  treaty  (Brazil  had 
refused  to  sign  it.  maintaining  that  as  a 
sovereign  nation  it  has  a  right  to  establish 
an  atomic  weapons  program,  which,  colncl- 
dentally,  it  is  flnancially  incapable  of  doing 
for  at  least  ten  years) ,  and  massive  land  pur- 
chases by  American  speculators  (accused  of 
trying  to  smuggle  out  ""radioactive  ore" ) . 

Another  wedge  was  Inserted  when  Ambas- 
sador Tuthlll  twice  met  privately  with  Carlos 
Lacerda,  the  feared  opposlUonlst  who  has 
been  Instrumental  In  the  overthrow  of  three 
Presidents.  Costa  e  Sllva  claimed  the  Ambas- 
sador's "secret"  sessions  constituted  an  af- 
front to  the  government.  Lacerda  had  earlier 
attempted  to  create  an  opposition  bloc  called 
the  f rente  ampla  (broad  front)  with  the  sup- 
port of  former  President  Juscellno  Kublt- 
schek,  but  the  organization,  actually  never 
more  than  amorphous,  was  outlawed  by  the 
government. 

Tuthlll  denied  (rather  weakly,  it  must  be 
admitted)  that  his  meetings  with  Lacerda 
were  secret  and  further  contended  that  it  is 
customary  for  an  aml>assador  to  speak  with 
nationals  of  various  political  colorations. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  Tuthlll  did  not  have  an 
audience  vrtth  Costa  e  Sllva  for  the  next  six 
months. 

Washington's  motives  these  days  are  dis- 
trusted even  when  they  are  most  selfless  as, 
for  example,  the  multl-mlllion-donar  U.S. 
project  to  improve  higher  education  in  Brazil. 
Perhaps  no  other  area  in  Brazilian  society  is 
in  more  need  of  reform.  As  characterized  by 
Jornal  do  Brasil.  the  education  system  is 
"worm-eaten,  obsolete  and  inept."  Yet  efforts 
by  the  United  States  to  help  correct  the  sys- 
tem have  been  rebuffed  by  students,  profes- 
sors and  government  officials  with  charges 
that  the  United  States  Is  seeking  to  "im- 
plant American  thought  on  the  minds  of 
Brazilian  youths." 

In  an  apparent  effort  to  mitigate  ite  former 
dalliance  with  the  Brazilian  militory,  the 
State  Department  through  its  spokesmen  In 
Washington  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  insists  on 
referring  to  the  government  as  "military 
dominated"  or  "military  oriented."  "This  bit 
of  semantic  fakery  is  then  repeated  by  U.S. 
correspondents.  In  a  singular  affectation  of 
understatement.  The  New  York  Times  in  its 
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January  30  •eonocUc  aurvey  of  tta«  Amerl- 
caa  ffatiad  to  tba  broad-baaed,  anU-goverU'- 
mmt  elamor  ac»"'rt  ttM  Coata  e  SUvm  regUna 
a*  "Hilplac."  OUmt  obMTvara  find  it  oom- 
fortmc  to  aay  tba  military  goremment  la 
"a  dicta torahlp  but  not  a  tyranny,"  aa  tboiigh 
It  war*  raally  poaalbla  to  have  one  wltbout 
tbe  otiMr. 

No  matter  bow  one  categorlMa  the  Coata  e 
SUva  gorammant,  the  ract  remalna  that  the 
Unltad  Stataa  baa  played  too  much  of  an 
operational  and  adrlaory  role  over  too  wide  a 
aactor  ol  Brmslllan  affaire.  TbU  htia  pro- 
duced an  antl-Amerlcan  backlash  even 
among  tha  military  which  Washington 
propped  up  and  helped  put  in  office.  Alao  the 
XJA  Idantlflcatlon  with  the  ruling  military 
clique  and  tbe  American  penchant  for  mate- 
rial exhibitionism  alienated  the  mass  of 
Braalllans,  the  very  people  we  are  hoping  to 
win  over. 

The  problem  facing  the  United  Statea  la 
how  to  divorce  Itaelf  gracefully  from  contin- 
ued IdentlflcaUon  with  the  BrazUlan  mili- 
tary government.  The  Nixon  AdmlnUtratlon 
can.  of  course,  drastically  slash  the  U.S.  aid 
program,  and  suspend  It  altogether  should 
the  Ooata  e  SUva  regime  go  ahead  with  a 
proposal  by  the  hard  liners  to  purchaae 
'  PreiteB  Mirage  fighter  Jeu.  Aa  a  palllaUve 
~  tlUa'IUa  proved  in  effective  In  the  past  and 
la  unlikely  to  be  more  useful  In  the  futiire. 
yet  It  serves  the  vital  function  of  announc- 
ing to  the  world  our  disaffection  with  re- 
pressive military  dictatorships. 

The  point  could  further  be  emphasized  by 
making  good  announced  plans  to  diminish 
the  n.S.  mlaalon  and  by  recalling  the  out- 
alzed  as.  military  contingent.  The  latter  ac- 
tion would  undoubtedly  be  oppoaed  by  the 
Pentagtm  which,  aa  Arthur  Schleslnger,  Jr.. 
once  said,  seenu  to  have  an  "Incestuous"  re- 
lationship with  Latm  American  military  es- 
tabilshmenta.  The  Pentagon  assuredly  would 
base  Its  oppoaltlon  on  the  ground  that  Latin 
American  military  resources  are  neceaaary  to 
the  aecurlty  of  the  South  Atlantic,  a  highly 
dubious  contention  considering  the  alae. 
training  and  obsolescence  of  those  reaouroaa. 
Above  all,  if  it  wants  t»  give  encourage- 
ment to  the  muffled  voices  of  democracy  In 
Latin  America,  the  United  States  must  make 
known  Ita  dlaenhancement  with  Braall'a  dic- 
tatorial military  regime.  For  Waahlngton  to 
wring  ita  hands  and  express  the  wan  hope 
that  Brazil's  military  cabal  will  relax  ita  re- 
preaalon — as  the  State  Department  did  at  the 
time  of  tbe  December  crackdown — la  the 
height  of  folly.  It  merely  oompounda  the 
original  mlatake  of  1964. 


THE  FRAGILE  GIANT 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  de- 
Telopment  of  the  great  petroleum  dis- 
coveries of  northern  Alaslut  haa  been  the 
source  of  much  discussion  in  this  Nation. 
Particularly,  those  who  fear  that  the 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  my  State  will  be 
despoiled  have  expressed  their  valid  con- 
cern. 

C.  W.  Snedden,  publisher  of  the  Pair- 
banks  Daily  News-Miner,  the  farthest 
north  dally  in  our  country,  has  written 
a  series  of  editorials  on  this  subject.  Mr. 
Snedden  has  long  been  in  the  forefront 
of  affairs  of  Alaska,  and  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  battle  for  statehood. 

In  these  editorials.  Mr.  Snedden  calls 
for  a  "commonsense  conservation"  ap- 
proach. Mr.  Snedden  refers  to  the  North 
Slope  as  the  "fragile  giant"  and  urges 
the  utilization  of  the  land  as  long  as  It 
conforms  with  sound  conservation,  mul- 
tiple use  practices.  This  Is  the  sentiment 
shared  by  most  Alaskans,  and  should 
convince  those  outside  Alaska  that  Indi- 
viduals such  as  "Bill"  Snedden,  who  have 


successfully  fought  ttae  long  batttea 
Alaska  has  had.  will  not  allow  Alaska  to 
be  destroyed  In  the  name  of  develop- 
ment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  thoM 
editorials  be  printed  in  the  Rccoas  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoks, 
as  follows: 

ALaaxa  at   Caoaaaoasa  Whbw   Monxt, 
CONasavATiOM  TaitoLa 

(Smroa'a  Not*. — Alaaka  haa  been  eon- 
fronted  with  Innumerable  crises  In  our  com- 
paratively short  history,  but  at  no  time  since 
statehood  have  we  been  faced  with  a  decision 
ae  clear  cut,  so  vital  to  our  future  as  we  face 
In  the  arctic  today.  This  great,  silent  north- 
em  sector,  larger  than  many  states,  la  about 
to  be  opened  up.  We,  the  people  of  Alaska, 
can  go  after  the  "easy  buck."  discard  sound 
conservation  practlcea.  and  let  our  children 
pay  the  conaequencea  Or  we  can  move  a  little 
slower,  utilize  the  land  without  violating  It, 
and  preserve  for  oiir  children  their  heritage 
of  clear  air,  clean  water,  vast  spaces  unrivaled 
In  beauty — a  land  as  Ood  mad«  It. 

The  News-Miner  believes  In  the  utilisation 
of  (.be  land  as  long  aa  It  conforms  with  aotind 
oonservatlon,  multiple- use  practices.  We  op- 
pose the  exploitation  of  land  or  people.  Be- 
cause we  believe  this  Is  the  most  Important 
Issue  confronting  us,  we  are  starting  today  a 
series  of  editorials  explaining  the  threat  as 
we  see  It,  and  tbe  steps  we  believe  are  neces- 
sary to  preserve  our  heritage. ) 

Alaaka  has  reached  the  croaaroads  where 
the  Immediate  and  full  cooperation  of  state 
and  federal  governments  with  the  oil  indus- 
try Is  essential  If  all  are  to  prosper,  while  at 
the  same  time  preserving  our  priceless  herit- 
age of  a  gerat  land  undeflled  by  man. 

The  announcement  by  Atlantic  Richfield 
Co..  Humble  Oil  it  Refining  Co.,  and  British 
Petroleum  Corp.  that  they  have  decided  on 
ttae  route  of  the  Trans-Alaska  pipeline  from 
Prudtaoe  Bay  to  Valdez  accenttiatea  the  need 
for  an  important — even  crucial — decision. 

Ttae  problem  which  we  strongly  feel  must 
be  resolved  promptly  concerns  an  Immediate 
agreement  between  government  and  the  oU 
companies  upon  routing  for  a  transportation 
corridor  to  carry  tbe  pipeline,  a  year-around 
talgbway  and  an  extension  of  the  Alaska 
Railroad. 

There  la  no  queatlon  but  that  all  three  will 
ba  built  eventually.  In  the  Intereat  of  con- 
servation. It  la  eaacntlal  that  all  three  follow 
the  same  route,  particularly  north  of  tha 
Brooks  Range.  It  Is  there  that  nature  baa 
created  a  land  of  tundra  that  Is  as  fragile  aa 
a  China  doll.  It  Is  this  land  we  must  main- 
tain in  lU  naUva  state  as  far  as  It  U  iwa- 
slble  to  do  so. 

It  Is  unthinkable  that  we  should  permit 
roads,  trails,  pipelines  and  railroads  to  wan- 
der helter-skelter  across  this  vast  but  frail 
wllderneaa,  which  la  one  of  the  few  un- 
defiled  areaa  left  In  the  United  SUtea. 

We  do  not  propose,  as  do  some  conserva- 
tionists, that  millions  of  acres  of  land  be 
locked  up  for  viewing  by  a  handful  of  per- 
sons In  the  distant  future.  We  do  subscribe, 
however,  to  the  belief  expressed  by  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Walter  J.  Hlckel,  who  told  the 
North  Commission  that  Its  primary  goal  Is 
"to  explore  and  develop  ways  to  open  up 
America's  vast  Arctic  for  wise  utilization." 
And  at  the  same  time,  "we  must  constantly 
be  alert  to  protect  our  natural  environment 
so  that  we  leave  a  world  worth  living  In  for 
the  generations  who  follow  ua." 

We  expect  that  shortly  the  three  oU  com- 
panies will  request  permission  to  start  con- 
struction of  their  sorely-needed  pipeline.  At 
that  time  we  can  determine  whether  they, 
knowing  our  determination  to  create  a  trans- 
poration  corridor,  have  plotted  a  route  gen- 
erally In  line  with  our  plan. 


We  weU  understand  their  dealra  to  move 
•wlftly  to  get  their  oU  moving  to  market, 
'ntay  have  apent  two  billion  dollara  In  ex- 
plotatlon.  drilling  and  other  coaU  and  have 
aa  yet  raeatred  vary  Uttle  return  from  their 
bugs  eotpendlturaa.  The  ootnpanlaa  are  ready 
to  apand  another  bilUon  dollars  to  get  tha  on 
from  the  North  Slope  moving  to  market. 

We.  too.  want  the  companlaa  to  atart  selling 
their  oU  so  that  our  sUte  will  atart  reealvlng 
a   substantial    Income   In   royalties. 

But  we  should  not  move  so  fast  that  we 
Ignore  other  problenu.  And  there  are  many  of 
.  them.  Some  will  be  dlacuaaed  In  subeequent 
I  edltorlala. 

Right  now  It  Is  essential  that  the  two  gov- 
ernments and  the  oil  companies  agree  upon  a 
route  for  a  transportation  oorrtdor  which  can 
be  efficiently  utilized  for  transpcrtatloo  of 
goods,  minerals  and  petroleum,  while  almul- 
taneoiisly.  preserving  the  natural  beauty  of 
this  Great  Land. 

N'oBTH  SLors  la  PkAOZLs  OXAMT  Nkxmnc 
UTMoer  PxoTicnoN 

Alaska's  North  Slope,  an  area  larger  than 
the  SUte  of  California,  may  prove  to  be  one 
of  the  world's  greatest  storehouses  of  petro- 
leum and  eaaentlal  mlnerala.  It  la  a  giant,  a 
fragUe  giant,  and  it  will  need  the  utmost 
protection  from  thoae  who  wotild  exploit  It. 

Thus  far,  tbls  huge  arctic  area  has  been 
virtually  untouched  except  for  the  compara- 
tively small  area  In  and  around  Prudtaoe  Bay 
where  the  vast  petroleum  reserve  was  first 
discovered  Just  a  year  ago. 

We  are  In  no  way  crlUcal  of  the  manner  In 
which  the  several  oil  companies  have  pro- 
ceeded to  develop  their  find  of  black  gold. 
Up  to  this  time  they  have  been  occupied  with 
exploraUon  work  and  the  drtlUng  of  a  small 
number  of  welU.  There  has  been  UtUe  done 
in  the  way  of  exploring  the  vast  areas  In  and 
around  the  Brooks  Range  for  minerals,  but 
this  Is  certain  to  come. 

Magnify  tbe  feverish  activity  we  have  wit- 
nessed so  far  by  several  hundred  times  and 
the  problem  becomes  as  clear  as  a  newly 
polished  mirror.  "Hie  land,  our  Native  people, 
the  wildlife  could  take  a  beating  from  which 
they  would  never  recover. 

The  foremost  problem  Is  transportation.  In 
spite  of  Its  size,  there  Is  not  one  piece  of 
railroad  track  laid  from  Fairbanks  to  the 
arctic.  There  Is  not  one  foot  of  highway  con- 
necting with  the  state's  network  of  roads. 
There  are  a  handful  of  alratrtpe.  and  last 
winter's  temporary  winter  haul  road  or 
"Walter  J.  Hlckel  Highway."  This  Is  merely 
a  beginning  for  what  will  be  needed. 

Secretary  of  Transportation  John  A.  Volpe 
told  the  North  Commission  last  month  lii 
Waahlngton:  ,  ^ 

"SUtes  like  Alaaka  that  have  not  been 
ravaged  thus  far  by  man  have  a  moral  duty 
and  a  timely  opportunity  to  preserve  their 
natural  environs  for  the  benefit  of  all  of  us. 
Long-range  transportation  planning  can  help 
them  do  this.  It  would  be  a  pity  if  in  30  to 
40  years  Alaska  came  to  look  like  the  North- 
east Corridor  (of  the  U.3.)  where  we  have  an 
uphill  struggle  to  preserve  the  remnants  of  a 
decent  life  for  our  citizens  and  still  give  them 
the  mobility  they  need  In  their  personal  and 
professional  lives." 

Volpe  concluded  with  this  sage  advice: 

"The  so-called  'unplanned  consequences' 
of  modem  transptortation  can  make  progress 
very  expensive  Indeed.  Alaska  can  do  with- 
out such  fringe  benefits,  and  with  your  help 
she  can  avoid  them." 

Railroads  are  transportation,  as  are  air- 
planes, shlpe,  trucks,  barges  and  oil  pipelines. 
It  Is  the  surface  transportation  which  will 
soon  cut  across  the  tender  tundra  north  of 
the  Brooks  Range  with  which  we  are  most 
concerned. 

There  is  a  plan.  It  Is  a  plan  for  a  trans- 
portation corridor,  carefully  plotted  to  cause 
the  least  damage  to  the  northland.  It  was 
adopted  last  August  by  the  North  Commis- 
sion In  a  meeting  at  the  University  of  Alaska. 
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Under  thU  plan,  the  Alaska  Railroad  would 
be  extended  north  from  the  vicinity  of  Dun- 
b«w,  with  a  spur  moving  over  to  Bornlte.  This 
same  corridor  could  carry  an  all-weather  road 
or  highway  for  trucks  and  other  vehicle 
traffic.  It  could  and  should  be  used  in  the 
North  by  the  oil  companies  for  their  billion- 
dollar  pipeline  with  which  they  plan  to  move 
oil  from  Prudhoe  Bay  to  Valdez. 

The  routing  of  all  forms  of  transportation 
along  this  single  corridor  would  be  the  fint 
step  in  protecting  our  awakening  but  fragile 
giant. 

Alaskans  Have  Good  Reason  To  Be  Pbo- 
TBcnvx  or  Land 
If  Alaskans  appear  to  be  overly  protective 
of  our  Oreat  Land,  it  is  because  we  have  good 
reason.  If  we  appear  to  be  unreasonably 
tough  In  our  determination  to  develop  Alaska 
for  Alaskans,  we  do  so  because  of  sad  ex- 
perience In  the  past. 

Not  since  the  carpetbaggers  Invaded  the 
South  after  the  Civil  War  has  any  sUte  been 
more  exploited  than  Alaska.  The  Russians 
started  it  more  than  150  years  ago  and 
trapped  out  fur-bearing  animals  almost  Into 
extinction.  They  left  behind  a  few  trading 
poets  and  little  else. 

Fishermen  from  the  smaller  states  sailed 
their  fishing  boats  Into  our  watera,  caught 
their  fish,  took  their  money  and  paid  their 
help  off  in  Seattle.  Alaska's  only  benefit  was 
seasonal  employment  and  a  handful  of  can- 
neries which  very  seldom  paid  property  or 
similar  taxes  and  most  of  whose  profits  went 
Into  outside  banks. 

The  gold  seekers  with  their  pans  searched 
our  streams  for  the  yellow  metal  and  sent 
the  gold  in  ships  to  banks  outside.  They  were 
followed  by  the  dredges  which  floated  across 
the  country  In  their  little  man-made  ponds, 
extracted  the  gold  and  left  behind  rlvera  of 
rock,  a  land  defiled  as  only  a  dredge  can  do. 
Exploitation,  not  development,  was  their  by- 
word. 

The  pictures  on  this  page  tell,  as  words 
cannot  do,  what  we  inherited  from  the  gold 
see  ken. 

We  make  no  accusations  against  the  oil 
companies  now  developing  the  North  Slope. 
Their  activities  and  their  money  have 
pumped  new  life  into  this  sUte  and  particu- 
larly into  Interior  Alaaka  and  we  welcome 
them.  They  come  to  make  money  and  we,  too, 
want  to  prosper  as  they  prosper,  and  we  want 
to  develop  our  coimtry  so  that  it  will  con- 
tinue to  prosper  after  they  are  gone. 

We  have  good  reason,  based  on  past  ex- 
perience, to  be  concerned  about  the  future 
of  this  virtually  underdeveloped  land  of  ours. 
It  Is  for  this  reason  that  we  want  to  know 
the  plans  of  the  oil  companies  for  our  state, 
and  why  we  are  apprehensive  as  they  move 
ahead  so  fast  toward  the  construction  of  an 
oil  pipeline  from  Prudhoe  Bay  to  Valdez. 

Only  this  week,  ah  executive  of  one  of  the 
major  companies  made  It  crystal  clear  that 
the  oil  companies  are  not  Interested  In  a  rail- 
road to  the  North  Slope.  Their  primary  in- 
terest is  getting  their  newly -discovered  oU 
to  market  and  the  best  way  for  them  to  do 
It,  In  their  opinion,  is  through  a  pipeline. 

Out  Interest  is  In  a  pipeline,  to— and  a 
railroad  and  an  all-weather  highway  to  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  We  want  to  see  them  running 
side  by  side  in  a  single  transportation  corri- 
dor, engineered  to  cause  the  least  possible 
dUruptlon  to  the  fragile  arctic. 

The  history  of  this  nation  has  proved  that 
new  lands  were  developed  only  as  railroads 
were  built.  Russia,  to,  proved  this  by  con- 
structing the  trans-Siberian  Railroad  many 
years  ago,  and  opening  up  a  vast  new  arcUc 
area  to  development.  Canada  Is  proving  it 
by  extending  tracks  of  steel  Into  hitherto  un- 
developed northern  areas.  Our  "small  neigh- 
bor" has  buUt  more  raUroads  In  the  past  two 
years  than  the  U.S.  government  has  built — 
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with  Its  federally-owned  Alaska  Railroad— in 
50  years. 

We  believe  the  oil  companies  should  take 
another  look  at  the  possibility  of  utilizing 
an  extension  of  the  Alaska  Railroad  to  the 
North.  Some  experts  in  transportaUon  con- 
tend that  a  railroad  and  pipeline  both  could 
be  built  for  far  less  money  than  the  pipe- 
line alone.  Their  reasoning  appears  to  be 
sound. 

We  are  determined  to  take  the  "selfish 
position"  that  Alaska  should  be  developed  for 
Alaskans.  At  the  same  time,  we  want  and 
expect  those  who  Invest  here  to  prosper  with 
us.  We  believe  the  twin  goals  are  compatible. 

One  Wonders  Wht  Savings  of  Halp-Biluon 
UNiNvrriNc 


When  the  prospect  of  saving  $500  million 
on  a  $1  billion  project  appears  to  stir  little 
or  no  Interest,  one  can  only  wonder  why.  And 
yet  this  appears  to  be  the  case  as  the  oil  com- 
panies move  full  speed  ahead  with  their  plans 
to  build  an  oil  pipeline  across  Alaska. 

Some  months  ago.  the  oil  companies  an- 
nounced plans  to  build  an  800-mlle,  48-lnch 
pipeline  to  carry  newly-discovered  oil  from 
Prudhoe  Bay  on  the  Arctic  Coast  to  the  Gulf 
of  Alaska.  Only  recently,  Valdez  was  desig- 
nated the  southern  terminus. 

Based  on  public  announcements,  the  com- 
panies appear  to  have  their  plana  well  in 
hand.  They  know  the  cost,  approximately 
$900  million;  what  they  are  going  to  do,  when 
they  are  going  to  do  it  and  have  set  the  com- 
pletion date  of  the  line  for  early  1972. 

Liaison  between  the  oil  companies  and 
state  government  and/or  between  the  com- 
panies and  the  federal  government  appears 
to  be  either  non-existent  or  flimsy. 

As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain, 
the  oil  companies  have  made  no  application 
to  either  the  State  of  Alaska  or  the  federal 
government  for  approval  of  their  proposed 
pipeline  right  of  way  over  land,  some  of  which 
Is  so  fragile  that  every  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  mutilate  it. 

The  assumption  appears  to  be  that  what- 
ever route  is  desired  will  be  granted  without 
question.  The  oil  companies  know  that  a  bil- 
lion dollars  In  a  single  project,  one  of  the 
greatest  in  this  country,  speaks  with  a  thun- 
dering voice.  It  usually  gets  what  it  wants. 

At  this  point  In  the  game,  it  would  seem 
logical  that  the  companies  would  be  en- 
grossed m  discussions  with  the  NORTH  Com- 
mission which  is  charged  with  not  only  de- 
veloping the  vast  wilderness  to  the  north 
but  of  preserving  It.  The  Commission,  whose 
membership  Includes  some  of  the  best  minds 
in  the  United  States,  has  a  program  for  trans- 
portation corridors,  and  Information  Indicat- 
ing that  this  program  can  save  the  oil  com- 
panies the  half-bllllon  dollars  which,  at  this 
point,  does  not  appear  to  Interest  them. 

The  Commission  wants  a  corridor  over 
which  the  pipeline  could  run  but  which  also 
could  carry  an  extension  of  the  Alaska  Rail- 
road to  the  North  Slope  as  well  as  an  all- 
weather  highway.  Understandably,  the  com- 
panies think  only  of  oil,  ttae  way  to  produce 
it,  and  ttae  fastest  way  to  get  It  to  market. 
The  Commission  Is  thinking  of  other  devel- 
opments besides  oil,  such  as  minerals,  the 
development  of  the  land,  and  the  ecology  of 
our  land.  ' 

The  Commission  has  sound  reasons.  It  Is 
entrusted  with  the  task  of  making  certain 
that  necessary  damage  to  the  delicate  ecol- 
ogy of  the  north  country  is  held  to  a  mlni- 
mtim.  It  is  looking  at  the  long-range  picture, 
with  transportation  provided  at  the  lowest 
cost  possible. 

It  has  expert  advice  from  our  nation's 
most  knowledgeable,  specialized  consultants. 
Including  those  with  a  thorough  background 
In  petroleiun  transportation,  that  construct- 
ing a  railroad  and  the  pipeline  at  the  same 
time  can  be  done  at  a  cost  of  $500  million 
less  ttaan  constructing  ttae  pipeline  alone. 
The   Commission   also   has   been  advised 


that  transporUtlon  of  crude  from  the  North 
Slope  to  tidewater  by  rail  in  quantities  ap- 
proaching 500,000  barrels  per  day  Is  cheaper 
than  by  pipeline.  Beyond  that  flgure  the  pipe- 
line would  be  cheaper.  And  yet  only  this 
week  a  high  official  of  Humble  Oil  publicly 
rejected  as  "uneconomical"  the  use  of  the 
railroad  in  any  way.  We  are  curious  as  to 
how  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion. 

We  realize  the  oil  industry  has  years  of 
experience  in  the  transportation  of  crude  oil 
on  which  to  base  decisions,  and  we,  as  lay- 
men, hesitate  to  question  this  vast  knowl- 
edge. The  North  Commission  however,  also 
has  access  to  great  knowledge. 

Our  Alaska  is  a  country  with  problems  dif- 
ferent from  any  encountered  elsewhere  In 
this  country.  Humble  has  recognized  that  In 
consulting  with  Ice  experts  at  the  university 
In  connection  with  their  plans  to  smash 
through  the  Ice  of  the  Northwest  Passage  to 
try  and  move  oil  from  Prudhoe  Bay  by  ship 
to  eastern  and  European  markets. 

Consultation  with  knowledgeable  Alaskans 
would  seem  to  be  In  order  in  connection  with 
the  construction  of  the  pipeline.  As  far  as 
we  know,  this  has  been  limited  to  discussions 
with  private  individuals  and  to  the  univer- 
sity's test  at  Nome  of  a  small  pipeline  oper- 
ating under  arctic  conditions. 

There  appears  to  be  some  validity  in  the 
information  supplied  tha  North  Commission 
that  by  using  existing  transportation,  cat 
trains,  winter  roads,  planes,  ships  and  barges 
In  summer  that  the  cost  of  the  pipeline  would 
not  be  $900  million  but  $1.2  billion.  And  as 
incredible  as  it  seems,  there  Is  validity  in 
the  information. 

FDI,L    PARTNERSHn>    IN    GREAT    Oil, 

DiscovEKT  Is  Essential 
We  have  every  reason  to  believe  there  are 
billions  of  dollan  of  black  gold  under  the 
frozen  tundra  of  the  Alaska  arctic,  and  a  full 
partnership  of  Alaskans,  the  state  and  fed- 
eral governments  with  the  oil  Industry 
should  share  great  benefits.  Unfortunately, 
the  partnership  has  yet  to  be  consummated. 
Where  do  we,  the  people  of  Alaska,  the 
taxpayer,  the  working  man,  the  clerk  in  the 
store  and  even  the  banker,  stand  today  in 
this  great  venture? 

We  who  are  obligated  to  keep  the  public 
Informed  on  matters  of  primary  interest  do 
not  know.  If  the  officials  we  elected  to  public 
office  have  been  advised  they  have  kept  It  se- 
cret. Officials  of  the  great  oil  comi>anie8  In- 
volved in  the  search  for  and  recovery  of  this 
black  gold  must  know,  but  they  have  been 
as  silent  as  the  proverbial  sphinx. 

Secrecy  has  been  the  byword  of  the  oil  in- 
dustry under  ttae  excuse  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  protect  their  huge  investment.  Some 
secrecy  has  been  essential.  Some  has  not. 
But  the  continued  silence  on  mattera  of  ex- 
treme public  concern  is  not  conducive  to  a 
partnership  arrangement. 

We  know  these  things:  oil  has  been  dis- 
covered on  the  bleak  Arctic  Coast  and  esti- 
mates fix  the  huge  reservoir  at  billions  of 
barrels.  Three  companies  have  announced 
they  wlU  build  a  blUion  dollar  pipeline  from 
Prudhoe  Bay,  center  of  the  original  discov- 
ery, to  Valdez  on  the  Gulf  of  Alaska.  A  $30 
million  project  is  under  way  to  break 
through  the  Ice  barrier  of  the  Northwest 
Passage  to  determine  If  It  is  possible  to  use 
ships  to  move  part  of  the  oil  to  eastern  and 
European  markets.  A  small  refinery  Is  to  be 
built  In  the  Fairbanks  area. 

We  don't  know  the  exact  route  of  the 
pipeline.  We  don't  know  whether  it  is  being 
planned  to  cooperate  with  the  state  in  its 
desire  for  a  transportation  corridor  which 
would  carry  a  pipeline,  an  extension  of  the 
Alaska  Railroad  to  the  arctic,  and  an  all- 
year  highway  to  the  northland. 

We  don't  know  what  effect  the  pipeline 
construction  will  have  on  the  delicate  ecol- 
ogy of  the  tundra-covered  north  country. 
We  don't  know  what  benefit.  If  any.  we 
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wlU  Nwr**  If  ihlpa  of  •  alM  to  tes  th*  tan- 
■jltittV^n  t«k«  oin  th«  otl  orar  tbm  Arette 
OCMA  rout*  otlMT  tb«n  Um  ro7»lty  w«  iB«y 
ranlT*  from  ••cii  baml  of  oU  whleb  ttowm 
tbnmgb  tb«  pipe*  Into  th*  ahlp*.  W«  dont 
know  wtuit  InterfarMM*.  If  may,  tbla  enttr* 
oil  bonanu  win  b»T«  on  our  NaUtcs.  our 
land  and  our  wildlife. 

On  the  aubject  of  fln»n«l»l  be&eflte  alone, 
we  b«Te  »  nuijor  Interest  In  the  coet  of  the 
pipeline.  Kzpert  conarult*nta  to  the  NORTH 
Commlaalon  h«ve  esUmsted  the  coat  at  tlJl 
billion  dollars.  They  contend,  moreorer.  that 
If  the  Alaska  RaUroad  were  built  to  the 
north  at  the  same  tUne  the  oU  companies 
constructed  their  pipeline  that  the  total  cost 
for  the  two  would  be  (SOO  million  less  than 
juat  the  coat  of  the  pipeline  If  built  alone. 

Why  should  we  care  how  the  oU  com- 
I>anles  spend  their  money?  Of  course,  we 
want  the  railroad  extended  and  can  see  the 
poealbUlty  of  It  If  the  oil  industry  will  work 
with  us.  We  aleo  want  as  few  scars  In  the 
tender  tundra  as  possible.  We're  not  Inter- 
ested solely  In  oil.  but  In  mining  and  the 
development  of  the  entire  North  Country. 

But  we  also  have  a  direct  financial  Interest. 
The  royalty  we  will  receive  will  be  based  on 
th»  wellhead  price  of  the  oU.  The  expected 
royalty  Is  12 'j  per  cent  of  that  price. 

One  of  the  determining  factors  in  the  well- 
bead  price  Is  the  coat  of  transporting  that 
oil  to  market.  If  the  wellhead  price  is  93. 
lees  23  cents  per  barrel  for  transpwrtatlon. 
the  state  would  receive  13'/^  per  cent  of 
$2.75  or  34.37  cents  per  barrel  royalty.  If  the 
transportation  cost  is  50  cents  per  barrel,  the 
state  would  receive  12  ^  per  cent  of  t3.90  or 
31.25  cenu  per  barrel.  Multiply  that  figure 
by  one  billion  barrels  and  the  loss  la  enor- 
mous. 

Some  authorities  contend  that  if  the  pipe- 
line and  railroad  are  built  at  the  same  time, 
reveniie  to  the  oil  companies  and  royalties 
to  the  state  would  be  nearly  three  times 
greater  than  If  the  pipeline  were  built  alone. 

Whatever  the  state  Icses  In  royalties  la. 
In  effect,  a  subaldy  for  construction  of  the 
pipeline.  So  we  do  have  a  vital  Interest  In  It. 

Once  again  we  say.  as  we  said  In  our  first 
edtlorlal  of  this  series.  Alaska  has  reached 
the  crossroads  where  the  immediate  and  full 
cooperation  of  state  and  federal  governments 
with  the  oil  Industry  Is  essential  if  all  are 
to  prosper,  while  at  the  same  time  preserving 
our  priceless  heritage  of  a  great  land  unde- 
filed  by  man. 

Let  ua  be  partners — full  partners. 


THE  INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT— ITS 
RELATION  TO  THE  BALANCE  OP 
PAYMENTS  AND  SBCALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Home  of  Representatives  is  currently 
considering  important  questions  of  tax 
I>oUcy.  One  of  these,  the  investment  tax 
credit,  has  been  a  matter  of  interest 
to  me  tdt  some  time. 

On  October  6.  1966.  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  17  other  Senators.  I  proposed  to 
the  Finance  Committee  that  small  busi- 
ness be  exempted  from  the  suspension  of 
the  tax  credit  up  to  an  investment  of  $25,- 
000.  A  week  later,  I  spoke  in  favor  of  this 
proposal  on  the  Senate  floor  and  was 
glad  to  see  it  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  and  passed  by  the 
Senate.  A  figure  of  $15,000  came  over 
from  the  other  body,  and  eventually  the 
Senate-House  conference  arrived  at  a 
figure  of  $20,000.  which  was  written  Into 
Public  Law  89-800. 

The  administration  is  now  proposing 
that  the  investment  tax  credit  be  abol- 
ished for  all  business,  and  I  will  want  to 
comment    furtber    when    this    matter 


remehei  the  Senate.  However,  becauee 
of  the  importance  conferred  by  the  Con- 
stitution upon  the  deliberations  of  the 
House  (A  Representatives  In  tax  matters. 
I  hope  that  the  Members  of  the  other 
body  will  not  look  unkindly  upon  the 
expression  of  some  of  my  views  at  this 
time. 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  country,  I  be- 
lieve, that  several  Members  of  Congress 
have  spoken  out  for  continuation  of  the 
tax  credit  for  small  business  firms.  Two 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee have  proposed  retention  to  some 
extent:  Representative  Ullmaw  at  $15.- 
000  of  investment,  and  Representative 
Pm-TON  at  the  $50,000  level.  On  May  20, 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  <Mr.  Biblk) 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
jA\aTS),  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business,  Joined  in  a  state- 
ment to  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  urging  that  the  credit  be  re- 
tained up  to  the  $25,000  level  of  invest- 
ment with  a  cutoff  at  $1  million  of  in- 
come, so  that  the  giant  corporations 
would  not  be  participating  In  a  benefit 
earmarked  for  smaller  firms. 

CONGBXSS  SHOUU>  rmCWK  tNDKPKNDKNT 

I  feel  that  there  is  merit  In  each  of 
these  proposals  and  hope  they  will  be  se- 
riously considered  as  Congress  exercises 
its  own  Independent  Judgment  on  these 
questions. 

The  case  for  continuing  the  tax  credit 
for  small  business  Is  borne  out,  it  seems 
to  me,  by  the  arguments  which  persuaded 
both  the  House  and  Senate  to  enact 
this  measure  In  1962  and  to  sustain  it  at 
$20,000  for  small  business  while  sus- 
pending it  for  larger  firms  In  1968. 

It  may  be  helpful  to  touch  upon  .some 
of  these  points.  With  considerable  fore- 
sight, then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Douglas  Dillon  told  the  Committee  on 
Finance  on  April  2,  1962: 

American  Industry  must  compete  In  a 
world  of  diminishing  trade  barriers,  in  which 
the  advantages  ...  so  long  enjoyed  here  In 
the  United  States,  are  now  being  or  are 
about  to  be  realized  by  many  of  o\ir  foreign 
competitors.  Our  balance  of  paymenU  po- 
sition, as  well  aa  our  standard  of  living  In 
the  long  run.  can  be  Improved  or  even  main- 
tained only  If  we  can  increase  our  efllclency 
and  productivity  at  a  rate  at  least  equal  to 
that  of  other  leading  Industrialized  na- 
tions. .  .  .  We  cannot,  therefore,  afford  to 
stand  by  and  do  nothing. 

Machinery  and  equipment  expenditures — 
the  type  of  business  capital  expenditure 
which  Is  basic  to  the  creation  of  new  prod- 
ucts and  which  also  makes  the  most  direct 
contribution  to  cost-cutting,  productivity, 
and  efficiency — constitute  a  smaller  percent- 
age of  the  gross  national  product  in  the 
United  States  than  In  any  major  Indiistrlal 
natl    1  of  the  world.* 

In  Its  report  on  the  bill,  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  recognized 
that  the  tax  credit  would  merely  bring 
the  United  States  abreast  of  Its  compe- 
tition. It  stated: 

The  major  Industrialized  nations  .  .  .  pro- 
vide not  only  liberal  depreciation  deductions, 
but  also  Initial  allowances  or  Incentive  al- 


loiwancea  to  encouraga  Invaatment  and 
growtb.  This  la  true,  for  example,  in  Bel- 
glum,  Canada,  Prance,  Weat  Oermany,  Italy. 
Japan,  the  Netherlanda,  Sweden  and  the 
United  Kingdom.' 

The  Treasury  testimony  incident  to 
this  bill  emphasized  the  fact  that  the 
modernization  of  depreciation  guide- 
lines, accomplished  in  1962  by  Revenue 
Procedure  62-21,  would  not  be  enough 
to  equalize  the  conditions  of  interna- 
tional competition.  This  was  so  because 
most  industrial  countries  already  were 
far  ahead  of  the  United  States  in  allow- 
ing rapid  writeoffs  for  new  equipment  in 
addition  to  allowing  investment  tax 
credits  and  other  investment  allowances. 
Using  an  example  which  is  well  known  in 
my  own  State  of  Alabama,  Secretary 
Dillon  concluded: 

Should  our  overall  administrative  revision 
of  depreciation  bring  about  reductions  In 
guideline  lives  as  large  as  those  which  were 
found  appropriate  for  the  textile  Indiistry. 
not  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  current  gap 
between  depreciation  practices  here  and 
abroad  will  be  closed.  Administrative  mod- 
ernization of  depreciation  (alone)  slmply 
cannot  do  the  Job.  .  .  .  The  combination  of 
both  (this)  and  a  special  Incentive  such  a.s 
the  Investment  credit  contained  In  the  bill 
before  you  is  required  If  U.S.  business  firms 
are  to  be  placed  on  substantially  equal  foot- 
ing with  their  foreign  competitors.* 

There  was  no  doubt  in  1962  that  such 
a  provision  was  needed  as  a  permanent 
part  of  the  U.S.  tax  structure  since  "the 
argument  which  the  Treasury  has 
made  for  the  credit  clearly  revealed  that 
such  legislation  must  be  a  permanent 
part  of  our  tax  code  if  we  are  to  meet 
foreign  competition."  * 

U.S.    TRADX    BAUkUCt    HAS    OKCUNED 

On  May  23  of  this  year,  I  placed  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  review  of  the  trade 
statistics  of  recent  years,  indicating  that 
the  balance  in  the  U.S.  trade  account  has 
declined  steadily  from  $6.7  billion  in 
1964  to  $1  billion  In  1968,  and  a  deficit 
for  the  first  quarter  of  1969  in  the 
amount  of  $68.1  million.  As  we  are 
aware,  these  figures,  as  conventionally 
reported  in  the  Statistical  Abstract,  in- 
clude several  noncommercial,  Govern- 
ment-assisted items.  Taking  the  com- 
mercial surplus  only  for  1968  we  find: 

The  surplus  on  non-mlUtary  merchandise 
trade  declined  93.4  bllUon  ...  to  a  mere 
S1(X)  mllUon  (during  the  past  year).' 

So.  Secretary  Dillon  knew  what  he  was 
talking  about. 

In  the  Small  Business  Committee,  we 
have  for  several  years  been  pleading  for 
tax  equality  for  American  exporters.  The 
former  chairman  of  the  committee,  Sen- 
ator Smathers,  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  have  been  ac- 
tive in  this  regard.  In  1968,  some  atten- 


'  "Revenue  Act  of  1062."  Hearings  before 
the  Oommlttae  on  Finance,  VJS.  Senate,  Part 
1,  April  2.  1962.  p.  79  at  aeq. 


-  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  on  the  Revenue  Act  of  1962,  House 
Rept.  1447,  Kfarch  16.  1962,  p.  8. 

'Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, loc.  cit.,  p.  83.  See  also  table  compar- 
ing depreciation  deductions  for  leading  in- 
dustrial countries,  p.  82. 

*  Hearings,  loc.  cit..  p.  86. 

'  "U.S.  Balance  of  Payments — Pourth 
Quarter  and  Tear  1968."  by  Lederer  and  Par- 
rlsh.  Survejf  of  Current  Butiriess.  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  March  1969,  pp.  24- 
25. 
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tlon  was  devoted  to  this  matter  by  the 
executive  branch,  as  U£.  r^reeentatives 
went  abroad  to  raise  this  Issue  with  our 
trading  partners.* 

It  is  my  understanding  that  when 
questioned  about  the  impact  of  preserv- 
ing a  small  business  investment  tax 
credit  on  the  balance  of  payments,  the 
present  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr. 
David  Kennedy,  told  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  that  his  Department 
was  considering  other  measures  to  do 
this  Job  which  he  did  not  describe  and 
which  might  be  brought  before  Congress 
at  a  future  time. 

I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  we 
now  have  one  of  the  best  possible  tax 
equalization  devices  already  on  the  books. 
The  Treasury  testimony  in  1961  and 
1962  made  it  evident  that  a  wide  range 
of  alternatives — including  a  14-percent 
investment  allowance,  an  initial  20-per- 
cent investment  allowance,  triple--de- 
clinlng  balance  depreciation  and  across- 
the-board  percentage  Increases  In  de- 
preciation allowances — had  been  care- 
fully considered,  both  singly  and  in  com- 
bination. On  the  basis  of  this  thorough 
appraisal,  Secretary  Dillon  was  able  to 
tell  the  Congress: 

We  have  chosen  the  credit  primarily  be- 
cause it  increases  the  profitability  of  invest- 
ment far  more  per  dollar  of  revenue  cost 
than  any  of  the  other  alternatives.^  (Empha- 
sis supplied.) 

The  credit  has  proved  to  be  workable, 
is  becoming  inci^asingly  familiar  to  our 
businessmen,  and  is  of  demonstrated  ef- 
fectiveness. 

In  my  opinion,  we  ought  to  follow  Sec- 
retary Dillon's  advice,  and  allow  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit  to  continue  to  do  its 
woi^  In  the  future  as  It  has  in  the  past. 
I  feel  that  Congress  should  have  the  wis- 
dom not  to  switch  this  basic  feature  of 
tax  law  on  and  off  every  time  the  econ- 
omy shows  some  sign  of  overheating.  Of 
course.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  com- 
bat inflation.  However,  the  small  busi- 
ness share  of  the  tax  credit  Is  very  minor 
indeed.  On  the  basis  of  the  1962-63  fig- 
ures, we  estimated  the  truly  small  busi- 
ness proportion  of  the  credit  at  a  little 
over  2  percent  in  1965.* 

We  might  be  corrected  on  that,  and  I 
think  It  should  be  helpful  to  the  Con- 
gress if  the  Treasury  Department  could 
calculate  this  figure  more  precisely  and 
bring  It  up  to  date.  There  might  be  an 
indication  in  the  amount  of  tax  credit 
claimed  during  the  period  when  the  sus- 
pension was  in  effect,  since  smaller  firms 
were  excepted  from  the  suspension. 

SMAIX  BUSINESS  NEEDS  ARE  GREATEST 

It  Is  my  impression  that  better  statisti- 
cal evidence  will  confirm  that  there  Is  a 
minimal  inflationary  danger  from  the 
use  of  the  investment  tax  credit  by  inde- 
pendent manufacturers,  small  businesses, 
and  family  farmers  who  need  its  help  the 
most. 


'A  simuuary  of  this  activity  is  contained 
in  the  19tb  Annual  Report  of  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee,  now  In  manu- 
script  form. 

'  Hearings,  loc.  ctt.,  p.  86. 

-  "Suspension  of  the  Investment  Ta.x  Cred- 
it and  Accelerated  Depreciation."  Hearings 
before  the  Conunlttee  on  Finance,  October  3, 
5  and  6.  1966.  at  page  314.  et  seq. 
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If  we  are  serious  about  wishing  to  pre- 
serve the  free  enterprise  system  in  this 
country— that  is,  to  protect  the  Inde- 
pendence of  existing  business  and  to 
make  it  possible  for  new  firms  to  enter 
an  industry,  to  grow,  and  innovate  new 
products  and  better  services — we  must 
back  our  words  with  acts  in  the  tax  fleld, 
among  others. 

In  relating  that  the  investment  tax 
credit  increases  the  profitability  and  re- 
duces the  risk  associated  with  the  invest- 
ment in  new  equipment.  Secretary  Dil- 
lon stated,  at  page  83  of  his  1962  testi- 
mony that: 

The  Increased  cash  flow  will  be  particularly 
Important  for  new  and  smaller  firms,  which 
do  not  have  ready  access  to  the  capital  mar- 
kets and  whose  growth  is  often  restrained  by 
a  lack  of  capital  funds. 

The  figures  developed  by  Senators 
Bible  and  Javits  show  that  the  average 
credit  taken  in  1965  in  the  manufactur- 
ing sector,  which  Is  the  heart  of  our  econ- 
omy, is  about  $9,310.  In  line  with  the 
general  trend  of  prices,  it  has  probably 
risen  since  then. 

Because  of  this,  I  would  think  that  the 
investment  tax  credit  should  be  preserved 
at  about  the  $150,000  level  of  investment, 
which  would  amount  to  somewhat  more 
than  $10,000  in  actual  credit.  According 
to  the  decisions  of  the  companies  them- 
selves, this  would  afford  a  realistic  level 
of  support  for  firms  attempting  to  com- 
pete with  established  multinational  cor- 
porations based  abroad — which  will  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  investment  credits  from 
their  government — and  at  home — which 
enjoy  many  other  financial  advantages. 

It  would  be  relatively  easy,  I  believe,  to 
provide  safeguards  against  some  of  the 
objections  which  are  being  raised.  There 
would  actually  be  a  revenue  gain  if  my 
proposed  were  substituted  for  the  exist- 
ing law.  Any  "revenue  loss"  can  be  regu- 
lated with  considerable  precision  by  ad- 
Justing  the  level  of  investment  permitted, 
so  that  a  reasonable  balance  of  costs  and 
benefits  is  assured.  In  doing  this,  I  as- 
sume the  Treasury  would  not  allow  giant 
corporations  to  abuse  this  mechanism  by 
claiming  multiple  credits  on  behalf  of 
several  dozen  of  their  affiliates.  I  feel, 
also,  that  the  tax  credit  would  not  be 
"wasted"  by  allowing  it  to  all  small  busi- 
nesses, including  those  in  the  wholesal- 
ing, retailing,  and  service  fields.  It  is 
quite  probable  that  the  investments  of 
these  types  of  companies  would  continue 
at  a  level  far  below  the  average  in  the 
manufacturing  sector,  simply  because  the 
smaller  scale  inherent  in  these  industries 
would  not  support  the  magnitude  of  in- 
vestment which  is  needed  in  manufactur- 
ing. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  information  will 
be  helpful  to  all  who  are  concerned  with 
this  matter.  I  will  continue  to  do  all  I 
can  to  assist  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  the  small  business  commu- 
nity as  the  investment  tax  credit  is  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress. 


THE 


TUFTS-DELTA 
CENTER 


MEDICAL 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  3  years  I  have  watched  with  great 
Interest  the  progress  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 


nomic Opportunity's  neighborhood 
health  centers.  One  particular  project, 
the  pilot  Tufts-Delta  Center  in  Mound 
Bayou,  Miss.,  merits  our  special  attention 
and  praise. 

The  center,  more  thtm  a  year  old,  is 
operated  by  Boston's  Tufts  University 
Medical  School.  It  is  located  in  the  500- 
square-mile  area  of  northern  Bolivar 
Coimty.  The  14  communities  in  the  area 
are  characterized  by  a  75 -percent  unem- 
ployment rate,  an  average  annual  family 
income  of  $900,  and  an  educational  level 
of  4.3  years  of  schooling.  Since  coming 
to  the  delta,  the  center  has  treated  nearly 
5,000  of  the  11,000  impoverished  resi- 
dents. 

The  Tufts-Delta  project  is  truly  com- 
prehensive. Its  director,  Dr.  Jack  Geiger, 
formerly  op>erated  a  medical  center  in 
urban  Boston.  Yet,  he  finds  that  rural 
problems  call  for  solutions  all  their  own. 
Dr.  Geiger's  team,  after  working  with  the 
residents,  was  able  to  establish  what  were 
their  most  urgent  needs. 

One  of  these  is  malnutrition,  a  condi- 
tion which  Dr.  Geiger  feels  is  the  basis 
of  most  of  the  poor  health  in  the  area. 
He  began  to  stock  food  in  the  center's 
pharmacy,  and  with  an  additional  OEO 
grant,  helped  the  residents  start  their 
own  food  cooiJerative.  Dr.  Geiger  reports 
that  in  one  spring  and  summer,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  cooperative  have  grown 
enough  food  to  end  hunger  in  all  of 
northern  Bolivar  County. 

Members  of  the  team  were  also  instru- 
mental in  organizing  group  sessions  for 
the  residents,  so  that  they  might  have 
the  opportunity  to  meet  together  and 
discuss  solutions  to  common  problems. 
The  center's  clinical  psychologist  found 
that  these  sessions  are  a  great  help  in 
overcoming  the  constant  depressions 
that  poverty  breeds. 

In  addition  to  these  activities,  work 
crews  of  the  environmental  improve- 
ment unit  clean  up  ramshackle  homes, 
dig  wells,  build  sanitary  privies,  and  have 
even  organized  water  corporations.  Aides 
from  the  center  teach  housekeeping  and 
home  maintenance. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  Tufts- 
Delta  Neighborhood  Health  Center  in 
the  Mississippi  Delta  are  truly  remark- 
able. This  center  serves  as  an  excellent 
example  of  what  comprehensive  neigh- 
borhood health  centers  can  do  to  raise 
the  living  standards  of  the  poor. 

A  recent  article  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  called  my  attention  to  this  par- 
ticular OEO  pilot  project,  and  I  would 
like  to  include  it  today  in  the  Record, 
with  the  hope  that  its  Inclusion  will  bring 
greater  attention  to  this  excellent  pro- 
gram. The  article  was  written  by  Nell 
Maxwell  and  was  published  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  January  14.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Medical    Team    Combats    Negroes'    Dismal 

Health     in     Mississippi     Delta — Illness 

Traced    to    Bad    Diets,    Sanitation    and 

Housing:  Pood  Cooperative  Formed 
(By  Nell  Maxwell) 

Mound  Batou,  Miss. — About  one  day  out 
of  two.  11 -year -old  Diane  Sims  awakens  with 
a  sharp  headache  and  vomits  if  she  tries  to 
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Mt.  Poor  bMUth  kMpa  btr  out  of  tchot^  more 
tb«n  hait  the  Ume. 

The  my«t«rlo\u  ailment  gre«tly  troublee  Dt- 
•ne'e  mother,  but  tin.  Slma.  a  cotton  picker, 
■•ye.  "Tou  got  to  have  six  or  eight  doUart  to 
go  to  •  doctor."  Mra.  Slma  doeen't  have  the 
money.  Nor  doee  she  have  the  910  that  a 
dentist  would  charge  to  extract  two  of  her 
own  aching  teeth. 

The  Sims'  plight  Is  all  too  typical  of  thU 
Impoverished,  predominantly  Negro  portion 
of  the  Mississippi  Delta.  But  an  experimental 
faclUty  called  the  Tufts-Delta  Health  Cen- 
ter now  Is  providing  free  medical  diagnosis 
and  treatment  for  the  rural  poor  here — and 
working  to  cure  the  environmental  condi- 
tions that  produce  bad  health. 

Operated  by  a  team  from  Tufts  Univer- 
sity medical  school  of  Boston,  the  center  Is 
functioning  In  the  northern  half  of  Bolivar 
County.  Thus  far.  It  has  treated  about  5,000 
of  the  region's  11,000  residents,  80%  of  whom 
are  Negroes.  Mrs.  Sims  and  Diane  live  Just 
outside  that  region,  but  recently  they  were 
Tlaited  by  a  center  physician  in  his  spare 
Ume. 

A  pnoT  PaOJECT 

llie  Tufts-Delta  center  clearly  Is  making 
'  progras  with  the  health  problems  of  Bolivar 
~  County.  But  perhaps  more  Important  (since 
It  may  serve  as  the  model  for  other  centers 
in  the  rural  South),  It  Is  amassing  new  and 
often  surprising  Information  on  health  con- 
ditions among  the  rural  poor. 

It  has  discovered,  for  Instance,  that  the 
health  of  Negroes  In  the  Delta  Is  deteriorat- 
ing while  health  standards  around  the 
nation — and  among  whites  here — are  rising. 
Between  1960  and  1964,  the  death  rate  for 
Negro  Infants  In  this  region  rose  by  26%. 
The  rate  for  white  Infants  went  down  by 
33%. 

Health  conditions  here,  says  one  physician 
at  the  center,  "are  worse  than  before  t}ecause 
of  the  transition  from  the  plantation  econ- 
omy." Plantation  owners,  he  says,  "used  to 
have  a  stake  In  the  health  of  their  field 
hands,  but  they  don't  any  more." 

There  Is  a  Bolivar  County  health  depart- 
ment, with  several  offices,  but  they  are  open 
only  one  day  a  week.  Dr.  Domlnlck  Tum- 
mlnello,  county  health  officer.  Is  said  to  feel 
that  the  center  merely  duplicates  his  efforts, 
but  he  wont  comment.  "I  don't  want  to  talk 
about  that  or  anything  else,"  Dr.  Tumml- 
nello  says. 

NOT  rOB,   NOT  AGAINST 

"They  don't  do  anything  for  us,  and  they 
don't  do  anything  against  us,"  says  Dr.  H. 
Jack  Oelger,  director  of  the  center.  Tufts- 
Delta,  financed  by  a  grant  of  91.1  million 
annually  from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  has  been  in  operation  more 
than  a  year.  Two  months  ago  It  moved  Into 
a  new  (900,000  btUIdlng  that  squats  Incon- 
gruously In  what  was  once  a  cotton  field. 

If  Bolivar  County's  health  problems  re- 
quire treatment  of  the  environment  as  well 
as  specific  medical  complaints,  that  Is  Just 
what  the  Tufts-Delta  people  are  equipped  to 
do.  They  are  practitioners  of  "community 
Qtedldne,"  a  new  specialty  that  works  to 
Improve  social  conditions  In  addition  to  giv- 
ing medical  care.  The  center  staff  Includes  a 
nutritionist,  a  psychologist,  a  specialist  In 
sanitation,  a  home  economics  counselor  and 
various  nonprofessional  aides. 

Dr.  Oelger  came  to  Mound  Bayou  after 
operating  a  medical  center  for  the  poor  In 
Boston,  but  he  finds  that  rural  problems  dif- 
fer sharply  from  those  of  urban  ghettos. 
"When  we  first  came  here,  we  thought  we 
would  be  overwhelmed  with  kids,"  he  says. 
"But  we  got  whomped  with  older  people  with 
chronic  Illness  who  had  been  sitting  out 
there  unattended." 

But  children  here  have  their  special  prob- 
lems, too.  "In  the  city,  a  child  Is  almost  al- 
ways bom  In  a  hospital,  so  If  he  has  an  early 
problem,  he  gets  early  care,"  Dr.  Oelger  ex- 
plains. "Here  he  just  sickens  and  dies." 


Recently  an  18-year^old  mother  brought 
to  the  center  her  three-month-old  son,  a 
wlxened  infant  who  hadn't  gained  weight 
since  birth.  He  was  put  on  intravenous  feed- 
ing and  Improved  remarkably  overnight. 
"Without  treatment,  he  would  have  been 
dead  In  a  week,"  says  Dr.  Aaron  Shirley,  the 
center's  pediatrician. 

■OBAL  AND  tntBAN 

Dr.  Oelger  finds  other  contrasts  with  the 
citlea.  Children  here  dont  get  lead  poisoning 
from  eating  paint  flakes  as  do  some  city 
dwellers,  he  says,  because  most  of  the  shacks 
here  have  never  been  painted.  But  gastroin- 
testinal Infections  resulting  from  contami- 
nated food  and  water  are  common. 

The  center  staff  encounters  unsual  cus- 
toms, too.  Occasionally  a  child  Is  seen  with  a 
string  tied  around  his  waist.  His  parents  ex- 
plain that  this  Is  an  African  custom;  the 
string  supposedly  Insures  that  the  child  will 
grow  up  with  a  strong  back.  Many  mldwlves 
charge  930  for  delivering  a  girl  baby — and 
935  for  a  boy.  "I  guess  they  figure  a  boy  Is 
worth  more  because  he  can  grow  up  and  go 
Into  the  service,"  says  Leurene  Banks,  a 
mother  of  four  boys  and  two  girls. 

The  center  has  found  that  many  residents 
spend  what  little  money  they  have  for  medi- 
cal care  unwisely.  On  a  recent  visit  to  an 
Impoverished  mother  of  seven,  for  example, 
one  of  the  center's  workers  discovered  that 
the  woman  had  bought  expensive  prescrip- 
tion sunglasses  In  addition  to  her  regular 
glasses;  the  worker  suggested  that  the  woman 
could  get  along  without  the  sunglasses.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  woman  said  she  didnt 
have  enough  money  to  buy  pills  for  her  high 
blood  pressure.  As  It  happened,  the  woman 
could  have  obtained  the  pills  free  at  the 
center 

One  of  the  center's  earliest  findings  was 
that  many  aliments  were  caused  by  poor  or 
Inadequate  diet.  "We  started  stocking  food  In 
our  pharmacy,  on  the  grounds  that  the 
specific  therapy  for  malnutrition  Is  food," 
says  Dr.  Oelger. 

Thelma  Walker,  head  nurse,  recalls  a  re- 
cent case:  "A  nurse  paying  a  routine  call  on 
an  elderly  man  with  hypertension  who  has  a 
severely  retarded  daughter  found  that  there 
was  absolutely  no  food  In  the  house."  The 
nurse  filled  out  a  requisition  form  for 
chickens,  ground  beef,  potatoes,  shortening, 
coffee,  milk,  corn  meal  and  other  staples — 
all  supplied  free  by  the  center. 

In  fact,  for  many  families,  this  Is  turning 
out  to  be  their  best-fed  winter.  With  an  ad- 
diUonal  OBO  grant  of  9153.000.  Tufts-DelU 
has  started  a  food  cooperative.  In  the  field 
behind  the  office,  long  rows  of  collard  greens, 
field  peas  and  spinach  have  been  harvested 
from  the  rich  Delta  soil.  A  total  of  126  acres 
has  been  devoted  to  growing  crops  for  the 
benefit  of  the  734  families  In  the  co-op. 

Volunteers  worked  a  week  each  to  plant, 
tend  and  harvest  the  crops.  Each  volunteer 
was  paid  930  cash  plus  930  credit  at  the  co- 
op. The  co-op  now  has  26  tons  of  food  stored 
In  a  rented  frozen  food  locker  for  cut-rate 
purchase  by  Its  members — or  free  distribu- 
tion to  those  In  dire  need.  The  average  In- 
come of  co-op  member  families  Is  about  9200 
a  year. 

FIXING    THINGS    TTP 

Another  finding:  Many  medical  problems 
are  caused  by  living  in  drafty  shacks  with 
garbage-Uttered  yards  and  filthy  outhouses — 
or  with  no  toilets  at  all.  Crews  were  organized 
to  clean  up,  and  aides  from  the  center  have 
been  teaching  housekeeping  and  home  main- 
tenance. 

One  recent  day  a  crew  went  to  work  at 
Blaybelle  Munroe's  ramshackle  home.  One 
man  Jockeyed  a  tractor-drawn  mower 
through  a  shoulder-high  stand  of  weeds 
that  choked  the  yard  and  made  the  path  to 
the  outhouse  Impassable.  Pour  other  men 
drove  a  pipe  Into  the  ground  to  make  a  new 
well.  The  new  well  replaced  a  shallower  one 
that  had  gone  dry.  Mrs.  Munroe  and  her  four 


children  had  been  getting  water  from  a 
blocked  drainage  ditch  across  the  road,  after 
scraping  the  scum  off  the  surface. 

The  previous  day,  Mrs.  Julia  Ray.  the  cen- 
ter's home  economist,  had  visited.  Along  with 
Mrs.  Munroe  and  a  neighbor,  she  cleaned  the 
house,  threw  out  Junk,  washed  clothes  and 
bedding  and  patched  a  hole  In  the  kitchen 
fioor  that  had  functioned  as  a  toilet  on 
occasion. 

RIGR    BLOOD 

The  center's  physicians  report  that  high 
blood  pressure — called  "high  blood"  by  the 
area's  residents — Is  common  among  Negroes 
here.  Salt  and  pork,  both  of  which  aggravate 
the  aliment,  are  a  staple  of  local  dleU,  and 
the  center  Is  trying  to  limit  their  use. 

High  blood  pressure  often  Is  associated 
with  coronary  disease,  but  Dr.  Oelger  says, 
"We  see  relatively  few  coronarles.  It  will  take 
a  lot  more  looking  to  tell  why."  Dr.  Curtis  G 
Hames  of  Claxton,  Oa.,  who  has  studied  heart 
disease  among  7.000  residents  of  this  region, 
has  concluded  that  a  regimen  of  strenuous 
work  accounts  for  a  low  rate  of  such  disease 
among  field  hands. 

Dr.  Oelger  reports  other  Impressions  of  his 
rural  charges.  "At  Boston  we  saw  a  lot  of 
behavior  disorders,"  he  says.  "Here  you  don't 
see  nearly  as  much."  He  reasons  that  rural 
families  have  greater  stability  than  those  In 
the  urban  ghettos. 

Another  unexpected  discovery:  "You  see 
very  little  alcoholism  here",  and  my  Initial  Im- 
pression Is  that  there  Is  less  social  disorgani- 
zation and  more  stability  because  people  have 
to  stick  together  to  meet  survival  needs." 

But  Florence  Halpern,  the  center's  clini- 
cal psychologist,  points  out  a  real  problem 
"There  are  an  Incredible  number  of  depres- 
sions here,"  she  says.  But  the  causes  of  the 
depression  usually  are  close  to  the  surface. 

"Here  a  middle-aged  woman  who  Is  de- 
pressed knows  she  Is  depressed,  and  she 
knows  why,"  says  Mrs.  Halpern.  "It  may  be 
because  she  can't  raise  95  for  a  new  dress, 
because  she  can't  pick  cotton  any  more,  or  It 
might  be  a  minor  physical  aliment  that  has 
gone  untreated.  Or  because  the  house  Is 
empty,  with  the  men  and  grown  children 
moved  north." 

The  center  Is  trying  to  cope  with  the  prob- 
lem. "We  are  organizing  group  sessions  for 
the  women  so  they  can  sew  or  knit  them- 
selves a  dress  and  get  together  with  other 
women  In  the  same  boat,"  Mrs.  Halpern  says. 


MILITARY  BUDGET  AND  NATIONAL 
ECX)NOMIC  PRIORITIES  —  TESTI- 
MONY OF  SENATOR  OOLDWATER 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday  of  this  week  I  had  the  privilege 
of  testifjrlng  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Subcommittee  presided  over  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxhire)  on 
the  question  of  military  budget  and  na- 
tional economic  priorities.  Needless  to 
say,  I  was  received  courteously  and  given 
every  opportunity  to  present  my  ideas 
and  suggestions.  At  this  time  I  would 
like  to  express  my  appreciation  to  Sen- 
ator Proxmibe  and  his  subcommittee  for 
agreeing  to  accept  three  of  my  rec- 
ommendataions : 

First.  That  former  Defense  Secretary 
Robert  McNamara  be  invited  to  appear 
as  a  subcommittee  witness  and  testify 
about  the  procurement  procedures  which 
resulted  in  so  much  waste,  ineCQciency, 
and  cost  overruns  during  his  regime  at 
the  Pentagon. 

Second.  To  seek  testimony  from  some 
experts  on  the  Soviet  Union  with  es- 
pecial attention  to  Its  present  military 
buMdup  pnd  plans  for  the  future. 
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Third.  To  explore  the  possibility  of 
creating  a  Joint  Committee  on  Economic 
Priorities  which  might  combine  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  and  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  on  Important 
questions  of  the  order  of  our  spending. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  my  statement  to 
the  Joint  Congressional  Subcommittee 
on  Economy  in  Government,  June  10, 
1969, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statkhxnt  bt  SBtATOK  Babbt  Ooldwatxb  or 

ABIZONA  BKTORK  'rHK  JOINT  Congbzssional 

SuBcoiocrrrKx   on  Econokt  in  Govern- 

IfXNT 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee, I  wish  to  thank  you  for  inviting 
me  here  today  to  testify  on  this  very  Im- 
portant question  of  the  military  budget  and 
national  economic  priorities.  I  believe,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  my  career  and  my  public 
statements  over  the  years  have  qualified  me 
to  some  extent  to  add  my  voice  to  any  dis- 
cussion which  has  to  do  with  military  ex- 
penditures In  today's  world. 

Now,  when  I  was  first  asked  to  testify  at 
these  hearings,  I  declined.  My  feeling  was 
that  the  members  of  this  subcommittee  may 
already  have  made  up  their  minds  as  to 
where  the  military  budget  shotild  fit  In  any 
overall  consideration  of  national  spending 
priorities.  In  addition  to  that,  I  was  con- 
cerned that  the  subcommittee's  revelations 
on  waste  and  inefficiency  In  defense  pro- 
curement would  become  a  controlling  factor 
In  any  recommendations  It  might  make  on 
spending  priorities. 

This  feeling,  I  must  say,  stemmed  pri- 
marily from  the  news  release  which  was  at- 
tached to  the  Chairman's  letter  to  me  In 
which  It  was  announced  that  there  are 
clear  signs  that  the  Federal  Government  is 
spending  too  mueh  money  on  military  pro- 
grams. This  was  a  direct  quote  from  that 
press  release  which  went  on  to  say  that  the 
hearings  of  this  subcommittee  on  the  C-5A 
cargo  plane  Illustrated  that  the  Pentagon  was 
unable  to  effectively  control  the  cost  of  Its 
weapon  system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the 
whole  Idea  of  coming  to  grips  with  waste  and 
Inefficiency  and  the  expenditure  of  too  much 
money  In  defense  procurement.  However,  I 
do  not  believe  that  this  should  be  a  ruling 
factor  in  any  decision  on  spending  priorities. 

As  I  say,  this  was  my  feeling.  I  must  say 
that  it  hasn't  been  entirely  dispelled.  How- 
ever, since  declining  the  committee's  first 
Invitation  to  appear  and  testify,  I  have  bad 
several  conversations  with  Chairman  Prox- 
mlre  which  clarified  certain  points  in  my 
mind.  In  addition  to  that.  President  Nixon 
has  subsequently  clarified  the  administra- 
tion's viewpoints  on  some  of  these  questions. 

Consequently,  I  am  here  today  in  the  hope 
that  I  may  be  of  some  assistance  In  these 
deliberations. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  make  It  very  clear 
that  I  did  not  come  here  today  to  debate 
mlUtary  strategy  or  to  criticize  or  evaluate 
American  policy  in  Vietnam  or  other  areas  of 
the  world.  Nor  did  I  come  here  to  suggest  any 
panaceaa  for  the  slttiaUons  that  confront 
us. 

For  example,  I  am  not  about  to  come  up 
with  any  easy-souhdlng  solution  such  as  the 
nationalization  of  defense  industries  doing 
more  than  75  per  cent  of  their  total  busi- 
ness with  the  government.  I  have  no  deelre, 
believe  me,  to  extend  the  bureaucratic  arm 
of  this  government,  espedaUy  into  the  field 
of  private  enterprise.  I  ask  you  to  consider 
how  long  It  might  take  us  to  receive  delivery 
on  a  new  plane  if  Lockheed  or  North  Amerl* 
can  Aviation  or  Boeing  or  any  of  the  other 


defense  contractors  were  being  operated  with 
that  marvelous  bureaucratic  efficiency  with 
which  our  Post  Office  Is  run. 

In  the  Chairman's  Invitation  for  me  to  ap- 
pear, he  spoke  of  a  dialogue  on  the  Important 
questions  Involved  In  the  military  budget 
and  national  economic  priorities.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  such  a  dialogue  will  be  possible, 
but  I  must.  In  truth,  say  that  so  far  from 
what  I  have  read  In  the  papers,  these  hear- 
ings have  seemed  to  be  more  of  a  sounding 
board  for  those  who  want  to  criticize  vari- 
ous facets  of  our  military  establishment  or 
our  foreign  policy  than  It  has  a  serious  dia- 
logue on  where  the  defense  of  this  nation 
should  stand  in  any  list  of  priorities. 

For  example,  every  time  that  Secretary 
Laird  tries  to  explain  the  necessity  of  a  sys- 
tem like  the  ABM,  the  hue  and  cry  Immedi- 
ately Is  raised  that  he  Is  attempting  to 
frighten  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  stating  the  problems  that 
face  this  nation  on  a  worldwide  basis  from 
a  militant,  aggressive  Communist  nation  like 
Soviet  Russia,  I  do  not  believe  the  Secretary 
Is  engaging  in  a  deliberate  effort  to  frighten 
the  American  people.  If  the  truth  Is  frighten- 
ing, so  help  me  that's  the  way  It's  going  to 
have  to  be.  Because  the  American  people 
have  had  enough  of  secrecy  and  distortion 
from  the  Pentagon,  wether  they  be  called 
Justifiable  lying  in  the  name  of  national  se- 
curity, such  as  we  used  to  hear  from  gen- 
tlemen like  Assistant  Defense  Secretary  Ar- 
thur Sylvester  or  whether  they  are  in  the 
form  of  false  information  about  low  bids, 
efficiency  performances,  procurement  prac- 
tices, the  American  people  have  had  enough 
from  the  Pentagon  that  sounds  like  cost- 
effectiveness  and  which  was  really  waste  and 
Inefficiency. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  American  people 
want  the  truth  about  their  government  and 
about  the  challenges  which  face  us  as  a  na- 
tion. If  the  truth  Is  frightening.  If  It  gives 
us  cause  for  concern,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  American  people  will  be  able  to  cope.  I 
don't  want  anyone  In  this  administration, 
particularly  in  the  Defense  Department, 
glossing  over  the  true  situation  that  con- 
fronts the  American  taxpayers  and  their  col- 
lective security. 

We  are  faced  with  a  challenge,  and  let  me 
say  that  it  Is  not  Secretary  Laird  nor  Presi- 
dent Nixon  who  Is  arranging  the  formidable 
mlUtary  buildup  In  the  Soviet  Union.  Nor 
do  we  know  the  facts  of  this  buildup  from 
their  information  alone.  Many  independent 
sources.  Including  the  British  Institute  for 
Strategic  Studies  have  also  laid  out  the  cold, 
hard  facts  of  a  Soviet  armaments  buildup. 
The  plain  fact  U  the  Soviet  Union  is  build- 
ing up  all  facets  of  Its  military  capacity.  Its 
nuclear  capabilities  are  being  extended.  Its 
navy  Is  being  enlarged.  All  of  its  conventional 
arms  are  on  the  Increase.  The  SS-9  missile 
is  on  an  Increased  production  schedule.  They 
are  spending  a  growing  portion  of  their  na- 
tional Income  on  military  hardware. 

These  Items  are  not  related  as  a  scare 
tactic;  they  are  reported  because  they  are 
facts.  And  I  believe  this  nation  and  this 
subcommittee  have  got  to  face  these  facts 
and  the  overall  fact  of  a  worldwide  challenge 
to  the  United  States  in  deciding  about  the 
disposition  of  military  expenditures. 

I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  there  should 
be  any  condoning  of  or  acquiescing  In  waste 
and  Inefficiency  and  extravagance  in  the  mili- 
tary establishment.  I  believe  that  we  must  do 
everything  In  our  power  to  eliminate  waste 
and  inefficiency  and  extravagance  In  the 
Pentagon  and  In  all  other  departments  of  this 
sprawling,  hard-to-manage  federal  system. 

And  I  EQouId  like  to  emphasize  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  shares  this  view.  In  fact,  in  his 
speech  at  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy,  he 
urged  the  graduates  to  be  "in  the  vanguard 
of  the  movement"  to  eliminate  waste  and  in- 
efficiency and  demand  clear  answers  on  pro- 
cvirement  policy. 


Your  own  subcommittee.  In  Its  previous 
report,  has  outlined  this  problem  In  great 
and  admirable  detail.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment over  the  past  eight  years  has  loaded  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country  with  billions  of 
dollars  that  were  unnecessarily  spent.  I  want 
to  congratulate  this  subcommittee  on  its 
work  In  bringing  the  full  magnitude  of  this 
situation  to  public  attention. 

I  do  believe,  however,  that  when  this  sub- 
committee and  this  Congress  begin  to  Inves- 
tigate and  report  on  billions  of  dollars  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  lost,  they  are,  to  some  de- 
gree reporting  on  their  own  delinquency. 

I  think  we  have  to  remember  that  no  one 
forced  the  Congress  to  approve  these  funds. 
These  huge  defense  budgets  over  the  past 
eight  years  were  subject  to  Congressional  In- 
quiry. Nobody  actually  Jammed^  them  down 
our  throats. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  not  been  here 
for  the  last  four  years,  but  I  have  a  pretty 
fair  idea  of  what  went  on  In  the  matter  of 
defense  expenditures  prior  to  that  time.  And 
I  want  to  say  that  It  was  no  mystery  to  well 
Informed  and  inquiring  people  that  things 
were  terribly  wrong  at  the  Pentagon  and  In 
its  procurement  procedures. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  TFX  fighter 
bomber  case  alone  was  sufficient  to  point  us 
In  that  direction.  I  say  again,  there  was  no 
mystery.  Many  stories'  were  written  about 
the  Investigative  efforts  of  Senators  McClel- 
lan,  Jackson,  Curtis,  and  Mundt  directed  at 
cutting  away  some  of  .the  confusion  and 
some  of  the  misinformation  that  was  being 
used  to  cover  up  a  very,  very  bad  piece  of 
procurement  by  the  Pentagon. 

Now  this  was  a  big  case.  It  Involved  billions 
of  dollars.  And  It  was  a  case  where  a  multi- 
billion  dollar  contract  was  awarded  to  the 
highest  bidder  for  a  plane  over  the  advice 
of  practically  every  expert  In  the  military 
services  affected. 

As  I  say,  there  was  no  mystery  about  all 
this.  Books  were  wrljtten  on  the  subject.  I 
have  read  a  book  called  "The  Pentagon" 
written  by  Washington  correspondent  Clark 
MoUenhoff  In  1967  and  another  volume  by 
the  same  author  called  "The  Despollers  of 
Democracy."  Both  of  these  books  told  a 
frightening  story  of  waste  and  inefficiency, 
extravagance  and  favoritism  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

Now  these  were  not  generalities.  Mr.  Mol 

lenhoff  and  reportera  like  him  dealt  with 
specific  facts  about  the  waste  and  Ineffi- 
ciency and  squandering  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  In  the  Department  of  Defense.  But 
I  don't  recall  any  great  hue  and  cry  being 
raised  at  that  time.  I  don't  recall  any  out- 
potirlng  of  criticism  aimed  at  the  so-called 
military-Industrial  complex.  I  don't  recall 
any  efforts  to  take  a  more  than  customary 
look  at  every  facet  of  the  defense  budget.  I 
don't  recall  either  any  strenuous  attempt  by 
any  group  in  Congress  to  establish  a  system 
of  priorities  for  this  nation's  critical  needs. 
Perhaps  we  failed  In  this  resjject  because 
of  the  public  relations  ability  of  former  De- 
fense Secretary  Robert  McNamara. 

As  the  Washington  Post,  In  an  article  by 
Richard  Harwood  and  Laurence  Stem,  ob- 
served on  June  4. 

"McNamara  became  a  liberal  hero  despite 
the  Bay  of  Pigs,  tlie  Dominican  Intervention 
and  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  despite  the 
steadily  rising  costs  of  the  military  estab- 
lishment (from  $47  billion  In  1961  to  more 
than  $80  billion  today)." 

I  believe  we  must  remember  that  it  was 
McNamara.  and  not  Laird,  who  presided  over 
the  Defense  Department  when  all  the  waste 
and  Inefficiency  and  cost  overruns  were  being 
pllec.  up.  He  is  the  man  I  suspect  who  should 
have  been  called  as  a  witness  In  your  prior 
hearings  on  waste  and  Inefficiency  In  defense 
procurement.  And  I  believe  he  ought  to  be 
heatrd  In  these  current  hearings.  The  Con- 
gress certainly  ought  to  know  what  the  man 
who  decided  the  destinies  of  this  huge  under- 
taking for  so  long  a  period  of  time  has  to 
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th*t  the  Incoming  ad- 
when  It   took  over   the 


•ay  about  the 
ministration  found 
Pentagon. 

So  much  for  past  history.  Now  I  believe 
It  Is  time  for  this  committee  to  direct  lu 
attention  to  how  beet  It  can  come  to  gripe 
with  the  current  problem. 

Let  me  be  very  clear.  I  am  Interested  In 
your  deliberations  and  I  am  very  desirous 
that  some  recommendation  will  come  forth 
which  will  take  into  account  not  only  the 
huge  burden  which  our  present  defense 
needk  place  on  the  American  taxpayers,  but 
also  will  take  Into  account  the  continued 
security  of  the  American  people  and  the 
continued  welfare  of  the  free  world.  I  am 
as  much  concerned  as  you  are  over  the  high 
cost  of  defense.  It  worries  me  greatly,  but 
at  the  same  time  I  recognize  that  the  kind 
of  emphasis  which  currently  is  being  placed 
on  this  problem  could  result  in  a  dangerous 
lowering  of  our  overall  needed  defense  out- 
lays. 

I  want  you  gentlemen  to  know  that  I 
firmly  believe  in  a  system  of  priorities  for 
the  spending  of  federal  money.  I  have  long 
advocated  thik  and  beUeve  It  should  be  as 
Important  a  part  of  the  process  of  spending 
In  government  as  it  is  in  the  operation  of  a 
bualne«s.-or  spending  in  our  private  lives.  I 
tMlieve.  auch  a  system  of  priorities  should 
not  be  confined  to  broad  subjects  such  as 
welfare,  housing,  urban  problems  and  mili- 
tary spending  and  decisions  as  to  which 
should  come  first,  second,  third  or  fourth. 
I  beUeve  it  must  be  extended  into  every 
detail  of  these  structures.  I  have,  for  example, 
asked  the  various  servicsa  to  project 
their  needs  ahead  on  the  basis  of  a  con- 
tinuing war  in  Vietnam  and,  secondly,  on 
the  hope  that  this  war  will  be  ended  shortly. 
In  either  case,  the  services  will  need  to  con- 
sider how  many  bases  might  be  needed  to 
maintain  and  train  a  force  necessary  for  our 
defense  requirements. 

If  we  could  get  some  kind  of  a  projection, 
I  think  It  would  bring  about  a  more  orderly 
system  for  construction  and  maintenance  of 
military  bases  and  would  also  give  the  com- 
munities affected  an  idea  of  what  to  expect. 
We  need  to  ease  the  hardship  that  comes  to 
the  economy  of  communities  when  military 
•atabUahments  are  cloaed  down  without  ad- 
vance warning. 

In  the  case  of  the  Navy,  I  have  asked  what 
a  long-range  program  to  put  the  Navy  back 
into  first  class  shape  might  look  Uke  In  light 
of  the  Soviet  naval  buildup. 

I  have  asked  similar  questions  of  the  other 
services.  For  I  believe  that  only  through 
long-range,  detailed  planning  can  we  avoid 
periods  of  frantic  effort  to  catch  up  with 
the  activities  of  our  potential  enemies.  The 
cost  of  such  effort  is  prohibitive  and  that  Is 
what  we  are  experiencing  today. 

I  should  think  that  this  committee  would 
certainly  have  a  role  to  fill  In  overseeing  this 
kind  of  long-range  planning  and  priority. 
However.  I  really  believe  that  to  have  it  per- 
formed properly  there  should  be  a  Joint  ef- 
fort involving  the  Joint  Economic  Conunlt- 
tee,  the  Appropriations  Committee  and  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  In  fact,  I  think 
It  might  be  advisable  to  establish  an  overall 
Priority  Committee  to  work  for  an  orderly 
system  of  federal  spending. 

I  believe  there  is  no  excuse  for  waste  and 
Inefficiency  In  any  area  of  government, 
whether  It  is  In  the  procedures  and  practices 
which  have  grown  up  In  the  Pentagon  over 
the  past  eight  years  or  In  the  expenditures 
for  anUpoverty  projects  such  as  the  Job 
Corps,  or  In  expenditures  for  highways, 
schools  and  hospitals. 

But  the  mere  existence  of  waste  and  cost 
overriins  and  similar  problems  in  military 
prociu-ement  must  not  be  allowed  to  blind 
this  country  to  the  need  for  keeping  lu 
defenses  strong.  Nor  should  the  Inflated  cost 
of  military  hardware  become  the  overr<dlQ( 


consideration   in    determining  our   level   of 
defense  expenditures. 

Now  on  the  question  of  inflated  costs.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  rising  prices  are  not 
pecuUar  to  defense  projects  alone.  I  say  that 
this  U  an  important  factor  which  must  be 
considered  carefully. 

We  must  recognise,  for  example,  that  tes- 
timony before  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee indicates  that  perhaps  as  much  as  $600 
million  of  the  growing  cost  of  the  C-5A  cargo 
plane  is  attributeble  to  InflaUon.  But  at  the 
same  Ume  if  the  C-5A  is  considered  essen- 
tial to  the  defense  of  this  nation,  we  must 
grit  our  teeth  and  accept  the  burden. 

For  if  we  permit  rising  costs  to  become  the 
sole  determining  factor  in  deciding  whether 
an  essential  program  is  to  be  developeu,  then 
we  must  automatically  call  into  question 
such  projects  as  the  International  Highway 
System,  and  prognuns  for  building  new 
schools,  new  hospitals  and  addiUonal  hous- 
ing. In  this  connection,  the  Depcutment  of 
Transportation  reports  that  in  less  than 
eight  years  the  cost  of  the  Federal  IntersUte 
Highway  System  has  Increased  oy  an  esti- 
mated $15  billion  and  no  extra  mllea  are 
Involved. 

A  study  in  Montgomery  County,  Maryland, 
shows  that  an  elementary  school  which  cost 
$347,773  in  1969  costs  $666,200  to  build  in 
1969.  A  high  school  m  that  same  county 
which  cost  $3.3  million  in  1969  is  priced  at 
$3.4  million  today.  The  same  skyrocketing 
price  structure  runs  throughout  all  govern- 
ment as  well  as  private  costs.  This  is  the 
price  we  are  now  paying  for  a  period  of  un- 
controlled public  spending.  And  here,  too, 
the  Congress  must  assume  its  share  of  the 
Diame. 

But  we  still  come  back  to  the  basic  prem- 
ise which  led  President  Nixon  to  say  that 
he  has  no  choice  in  his  defense  decisions  "but 
to  come  down  on  the  side  of  secvulty."  In 
other  words,  regardless  of  inflation  and  other 
factors,  the  security  of  200  million  Americans 
is  non-negotiable. 

In  all  discussions  of  military  expenditures 
In  the  context  of  the  debate  going  on  today, 
sooner  or  later  it  gets  around  to  former 
President  Elsenhower's  warning  against  the 
possibility  of  imwarranted  Influence  being 
acquired  by  the  military-industrial  complex. 
Everyttme  I  hear  this  claim.  I  am  reminded 
that  the  General  had  other  Important  points 
to  make  In  that  farewell  address.  Because  I 
believe  they  cannot  be  heard  too  often  let 
me  quote  them  again  for  you  here : 

"We  face  a  hostile  ideology — global  In 
scope,  atheistic  In  character,  ruthless  In  ptir- 
pose  and  Insidious  in  method.  Unhappily  the 
danger  It  poses  promises  to  be  of  indefinite 
duration.  To  meet  it  successfully,  there  Is 
call  for,  not  so  much  the  emotional  and  tran- 
sitory sacrifices  of  crisis,  but  rather  those 
which  enable  us  to  carry  forward  steadily, 
surely,  and  without  complaint  the  burdenj) 
of  a  prolonged  and  complex  struggle — with 
liberty  the  stake.  Only  thus  shall  we  remain. 
despite  every  provocation,  on  ova  charted 
course  toward  permanent  peace  and  human 
betterment . . . 

"A  vital  element  in  keeping  the  peace  is 
our  military  establishment.  Our  arms  must 
be  mighty,  ready  for  instant  action,  so  that 
no  potential  aggressor  may  be  tempted  to 
risk  his  own  destruction." 

Idr.  Chairman,  last  Sunday,  the  Washing- 
ton Star  had  an  excellent  editorial  which 
asked  the  question:  "How  much  defense 
spending  Is  enough?" 

This,  I  think,  gets  to  the  heart  of  the  mat- 
ter that  engages  us  in  the  dialogue  that  we 
find  ourselves  in  here  today.  And  in  this  con- 
nection, I  want  to  point  out  that  Chairman 
John  Stennis  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  this  year  took  a  very  Important 
step  towards  obtaining  an  intelligent  and  ex- 
pert answer  to  this  question.  He  assigned 
every  member  of   this  full  conunlttee  to  a 


subcommittee  which   Is   looking  into  some 
aspect  of  the  military  budget. 

For  example,  I  serve  on  the  TacUcal  Air 
Subcommittee  which  is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  determining  the  actual 
needs  of  tactical  air  in  the  Army,  Navy.  Ma- 
rine Corps  and  Air  Force.  When  the  budget 
comes  to  the  fioor,  the  members  of  our  sub- 
committee will  be  in  a  position  to  discuss 
with  their  colleagues  all  questions  that  might 
be  brought  up  when  new  equipment  is 
sought  or  new  purchases  of  old  equipment 
are  asked  for. 

Bven  though  the  able  Chairman  of  our 
full  committee  and  the  extremely  able  and 
competent  former  Chairman,  Senator  Rich- 
ard Russell,  have  been  able  to  explain  past 
budgets  on  the  floor  in  a  highly  competent 
manner,  this  year  they  wlU  be  backed  up  by 
in-depth  study  and  long  subcommittee  hear- 
ings covering  every  point  In  the  total  budget. 
When  we  consider  that  the  military  budget 
before  Korea  was  $13  billion  and  before  the 
Vietnam  buildup  was  $60  billion  and  now 
has  reached  the  level  of  $60  billion.  I  think 
It  U  high  time  that  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
this  subcommittee  look  into  the  costs  more 
closely  than  ever  before. 

I  also  feel  the  same  type  of  observation 
study  is  needed  throughout  the  entire 
budget  submitted  by  the  President.  We  might 
expand  the  Washington  Star's  editorial 
question  of  "How  much  defense  spending  is 
enough?"  and  make  it  read  "How  much 
spending  is  enough?" 

Very  frankly,  Ut.  Chairman,  I  believe  we 
have  reached  that  point  In  our  history 
where  money  to  cover  government  spending 
Is  going  to  be  extremely  difficult  to  obtain. 
In  my  humble  opinion,  if  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam came  to  a  complete  halt  this  afternoon, 
we  would  not  be  able  to  make  extreme  cuts 
in  defense  spending  for  approximately  five 
to  seven  years,  as  we  will  be  forced  to  replen- 
ish the  diminished  stock  of  our  military 
hardware. 

Of  course.  If  we  could  be  relieved  of  our 
responsibility  to  the  countries  with  whom 
we  have  made  mutual  security  agreements, 
and  if  we  could  look  forward  to  immediate 
talks  with  the  Soviets  on  arms  reduction, 
this  statement  might  not  be  true.  I  sincerely 
hope  along  with  all  of  you  and  all  of  our 
colleagues  and  all  of  the  American  people 
that  in  the  very  near  futxire  we  can  sit  down 
with  the  Russians  and  discuss  the  whole 
problem  of  armament  buildup. 

This  would  be  highly  desirable,  but  I  be- 
lieve It  would  be  disastrous  for  us  to  pro- 
ceed in  a  way  which  would  disarm  the  United 
States  while  its  potential  enemies  in  the 
world  continue  to  build  up  their  armed 
forces. 

I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  of  visiting 
with  you  today,  and  If  the  members  have 
any  questions,  I  will  be  very  glad  to  answer 
them  for  you. 


COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS  BY 
FRANK  BLAIR 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  attend  the  commencement 
exercises  of  Nasson  College,  in  Spring- 
vale,  Maine,  this  past  Sunday,  June  8, 
1969.  The  clear-eyed,  clean-cut,  and  se- 
rious appearance  of  the  graduating  class 
gave  me  great  courage  in  the  future  of 
our  country — for  the  young  people  are 
the  future  of  our  country — and  re- 
affirmed my  faith  in  young  people. 

But  it  was  a  double,  and  rather  a  spe- 
cial, privilege  to  be  presoit  at  these 
commencement  exercises,  for  I  heard  one 
of  the  finest,  soundest,  and  most  inspir- 
ing addresses  I  have  ever  heard. 
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That  inspiring  address  was  given  by 
the  noted  and  distinguished  national 
newsman.  Prank  Blair,  of  the  NBC  To- 
day daily  morning  program.  It  was  a 
courageous  address.  It  was  a  common- 
sense  address.  He  called  a  spade  a 
spade — and  in  a  fair,  objective,  and  calm 
manner. 

What  he  said  needs  to  be  repeated 
time  and  time  again  throughout  our  Na- 
tion and  to  all  groups  of  our  citizens.  I 
hope  that  many  colleges  will  have  him 
as  a  commencement  speaker. 

Because  of  the  importance  and  the 
clarity  of  his  message,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FKAmC    BUklK,     COMUKNCEMENT     ADDHESS, 

Nasson  College,  Jitne  8,  1969 
Sometime  ago,  I  read  a  "letter  to  the  edi- 
tor" from  a  .-'Ittsborgh  man,  named  Sylvan 
Stein.  The  letter  had  been  Included  in  that 
special  section  of  one  of  our  leading  weekly 
news  magazines.  This  is  what  he  wrote :  "The 
American    people    are    complacent,    indiffer- 
ent.   Irresponsible,    incapable,    ignorant.    In- 
competent, without  honor,  minus  Integrity, 
unaware,    unconscious,    apathetic,    without 
purpoae,  utterly  devoid  of  worthwhile  goaU 
and    stupid!    These    simpering    Idiots,    only 
thinly  disguised  as  human  beings,  are  noth- 
ing   more    than    rotwts.    They    have    brain- 
washed  themselves  into   believing  that   the 
so-called  'American  Way  of  Life'  represents 
a  democracy.  A  democracy  contains  (among 
other     things)     people     who     have     ideals, 
beliefs,  convictions,  values,  goals,  purposes, 
hopes,   dreams,   aspirations;    and   its   people 
live  their  lives  honestly,  fearlessly,  and  cou- 
rageously In  pursuit  of  what  they  themselves 
hold  to  be  worthwhile."  This  fellow  goes  fur- 
ther. He  says:  "The  average  American  has  no 
viewpoint.  The  average  American  has  no  flrm 
convictions   about   anything.   He   is   a   con- 
formist. He  has  utterly  no  sense  of  values. 
He  has  no  worthwhile  principles  by  which  to 
live  his  life.  He  has  no  goals,  no  future.  He 
merely  vegetables  and  breeds.  The  so-called 
American  Way  of  Life"  fosters  and  nurtures 
the    epitome    of    mediocrity.    There    are    no 
leaders:   only  followers.  No  great  men;   only 
conformists.  No  idealists:  only  security  seek- 
ers. Americans  don't  like  to  lose  but  then 
Americans  don't  like  to  participate.  They  are 
as  sheep  in  the  meadow,  pitifully  occupying 
themselves  with  the  sweet  taste  of  grass,  Ije- 
Ing  blithely  oblivious  to  the  sound  of  the 
axes    being    sharpened    Just    over    the    next 
knoll,  placidly  ignoring  the  stench  of  blood 
from  the  sheep  that  have  gone  before  them." 
Those  are  pretty  strong  words. 
I  dont  agree  with  everything  that  fellow 
wrote  In  hU  "letter  to  the  editor"  to  that 
magazine.  But  I  must  admit  things  are  hap- 
pening throughout  our  land  which  greatly 
disturb  me — things  which  I  feel  must  also 
be  of  real  concern  to  every  citizen.  On  all 
sides  there  are  signs  that  the  moral  strength 
of  our  nation  is  decreasing  alarmingly.  The 
principles    upon    which    our    country    was 
founded  are  being  eroded.  We  are  substitut- 
ing materialistic  values  for  moral  standards. 
What  Is  right  and  what  is  wrong  are  being 
discarded  and  we  are  establishing  codes  of 
ethics  that,  If  followed,  can  only  render  us 
Impotent  as  a  people  and  as  a  nation. 

Yet,  many  of  us  do  live  in  a  kind  of  dream 
world  and  we  go  our  ways  waiting  for  some- 
one else  to  do  what  la  necessary  to  get  Amer- 
ica back  on  the  right  road  again.  Seemingly, 
we  don't  want  to  become  Involved  or  else 
we  Justify  our  lack  of  action  by  saying: 
"Oh,  let  George  do  It;"  or 
"It  can't  happen  here;"  or 
"Times  are  changing,  you've  got  to  expect 
things  like  that;"  or 


"It's  the  Government's  problem — I'm  not 
going  to  worry  about   It." 

Tou  hear  statements  like  these  every 
day  .  .  .  from  the  man  next  door,  a  student 
In  a  classroom  or  a  person  who  works  with 
you.  We  can  perceive  this  kind  of  attitude  In 
some  of  our  politicians  or  from  some  of  ova 
pulpits,  from  some  reporters  and  editors  and 
some  college  professors  .  .  .  from  Just  about 
every  level  of  society. 

If  the  tide  is  to  be  turned,  each  one  of  us 
must  realize  that — "It  can  happen  here!  It 
U  happening  here  I"  As  a  matter  of  fact.  It 
happens  right  before  our  eyes  ...  on  tele- 
vision. 

If  we  are  to  survive,  we  are  going  to  have 
to  make  drastic  changes  in  otir  present  way 
of  life.  We  will  have  to  change  our  behavior 
patterns,  change  our  thought  processes  and 
adjust  our  moral  values. 

And  don't  you  know  our  enemies — those 
who  would  love  to  see  America  decline  like 
ancient  Rome — are  well  aware  of  these 
things.  Where  we  are  really  falling,  I  think.  Is 
that  we  are  not  being  true  to  ourselves.  "The 
other  day  I  read  somewhere:  "For  man  Is 
true  to  himself  as  a  free  being  when  he  acts 
In  accord  with  the  laws  of  right  reason."  To 
be  a  civilized  American  without  knowing  the 
moral,  legal,  and  p>olitlcal  philosophy  which 
specifies  what  American  civilization  and 
the  world's  freedom  (as  we  understand  It) 
mean  is  to  attempt  the  impossible! 

It  appears  to  me  that  some  confusion  as  to 
what  we  are  and  where  we  are  stems  from  the 
many  groups  who  set  out  to  ordain  their  own 
political  philosophies  without  thought  or 
concern  for  pur  past  traditions  and  enter- 
prises. In  the  civil  rights  movement  alone, 
for  example,  there  are  at  least  six  separate 
and  distinct  groups  with  different  motives 
and  objectives,  rambling  philosophies  and 
sometimes  incoherency. 

You  see,  in  our  country  today.  It  Is  no 
longer  possible  to  be  right  or  left;  con- 
servative la  point  of  view  or  liberal.  It  would 
appear  It  is  necessary  to  be  eifremc.  And 
I  think  it  is  the  extremists  who  are  faltering 
our  society  and  way  of  life.  And,  believe  me, 
some  of  these  organizations  espoused  by 
many  of  our  countrymen  would  go  to  any 
lengths  to  put  over  their  points  of  view,  their 
theories  and  philosophies.  They  are  not  on 
the  right  side  of  the  road  or  the  left, 
which  would  be  permissible  and  acceptable  In 
a  free  society.  They  are  on  the  fringe.  They 
are  rolling  along  the  shoulder  of  the  road 
and  the  ditch  bordering  the  American  high- 
way of  life  Is  only  a  few  feet  away. 

Is  It  really  necessary?  Does  one  have  to 
go  to  extremes  to  fulfill  his  obligation  to 
himself,  to  this  nation  and  its  millions  of 
people? 

Where  does  the  answer  lie?  What  course 
do  we  take?  Well !  We  must  take  time  to  de- 
velop in  our  young  people  a  sense  of  personal 
responsibility.  We  must  develop  an  under- 
standing of  the  importance  of  maintaining 
high  moral  standards,  of  the  need  for  con- 
stant devotion  to  religious  principles  and  of 
the  necessity  for  fostering  a  deep  and  abiding 
pride  in  and  love  of  our  country. 

We  are  going  to  need  a  tremendous  lot  of 
devotion  to  country  if  we  are  to  survive  In 
this  hostile  world.  Foreign,  strange  ideolo- 
gies surround  us.  In  China,  a  favorite  slogan 
of  the  Reds  is:  "We  must  hate — we  must 
klU  our  enemies!"  It  has  spread  to  other 
places  on  our  globe.  First,  there  was  Korea. 
Today,  we  are  up  to  our  necks  in  rice  paddies 
and  Jungle  swamps  In  Vietnam.  Aiid  It  Is 
costing  American  lives  and  billions  of  dol- 
lars to  fulfill  that  commitment. 

Of  course,  Vietnam  is  only  one  problem 
our  nation  faces  In  our  domestic  and  foreign 
relations.  There's  NATO  sans  Prance.  There's 
divided  Germany  with  Communism  Just  over 
the  waU.  There's  our  relationship  with  our 
neighbor  nations  on  this  continent  to  the 
north  and  the  south.  Right  here  at  home 
there  has  been  civil  strife  and  rioting  in  the 


streets.  Indeed,  It  is  possible  that  Com- 
munism's most  successful  yet  subtle  attack 
upon  democracy  lies  In  the  way  in  which  It 
compels  citizens  of  a  democratic  republic 
to  use  undemocratic  methods  In  order  to 
defend  their  democracy  against  those  who 
would  destroy  it. 

In  oiir  democracy,  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  resfxinsibillty  rests  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  individual.  For  in  a  healthy 
democracy  the  State  should  take  nothing 
on  Its  shoulders  that  the  Individual  can  do — 
because  we  should  recognize  the  dignity  of 
the  individual  above  that  of  the  State.  The 
State  Is  made  to  serve  the  individual,  not 
vice  versa.  And  the  answer  to  Communism 
lies,  in  the  last  resort,  with  the  individual 
and  not  the  State.  Legislation  against  Com- 
munism Is.  at  best,  little  more  than  first 
aid. 

Today,  distance  Is  no  barrier;  languages 
offer  no  excuse!  The  great  deliberative 
bodies;  the  United  Nations,  for  example, 
overcome  the  language  differences.  We  under- 
stand each  other's  languages  through  inter- 
preters. We  fail  to  understand  each  other's 
ideas  and  hopes. 

If  we  are  to  survive,  I  think  training  in 
formal  thinking  must  be  given  a  place  of 
continuous  primacy  in  our  educational  sys- 
tem— beside  the  seeking  of  beauty,  and  toler- 
ant religious,  moral,  legal  and  political  phi- 
losophy. Then  America  can  keep  her  Ideals 
In  the  forefront  to  win  the  confidence  of 
free  men  everywhere  and.  at  the  same  time, 
possess  first-rate  Instruments  for  protecting 
and  implementing  these  ideals. 

Let  us  move  on  now  to  what  I  consider  one 
of  our  most  serious  and  difficult  to  solve 
domestic  problems — "The  Turbulent  Teen- 
ager." 

The  other  day  I  had  lunch  with  a  young 
lady  who  was  graduated  last  June  from  one 
of  the  Seven  Sisters  Colleges — a  woman's 
college  with  the  highest  scholastic  standards 
and  a  reputation  all  through  the  civilized 
world.  Prom  this  prestigious  institution  she 
had  been  graduated  cum  laude.  She  had 
won  an  impressive  array  of  scholarships,  a 
coveted  honorary  fellowship,  and  a  number 
of  prizes  for  scholastic  and  literary  achieve- 
ment. Upon  graduation,  she  had  stepped 
effortlessly  Into  an  exciting  Job  with  one  of 
the  great  American  news  organizations.  She 
was  an  attractive  young  woman — poised, 
personable,  tastefully  dressed,  articulate. 
Interested,  and  interesting. 
And  she  was  demoralized. 
As  our  conversation  progressed,  as  I  got 
behind  the  polished  veneer  of  her  mind.  It 
became  painfully  apparent  that  this  deluxe 
product  of  a  deluxe  university  was  dispirited 
and,  m  a  way.  confused — that  she  was  with- 
out a  sense  of  direction  and  purpose,  that 
she  was  groping  for  a  sense  of  values  and 
a  set  of  standards — that,  in  a  word,  she  was 
an  incomplete  human  being. 

Is  this  young  woman  typical  of  the  best 
that  our  best  American  universities  can 
produce?  I  hope  not.  But  I  rather  suspect 
she  may  be.  If  so,  the  conclusion  Is  ines- 
capable: there  must  be  something  wrong, 
somewhere.  In  our  country's  educational  en- 
vironment— by  which  I  mean  not  the  schools 
alone,  but  also  the  home,  the  church  and 
synagogue,  the  clubs  and  youth  groups,  the 
news  media  by  which  our  people  are  kept 
Informed  of  current  events — the  whole 
complex  of  influences  that  shape  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  our  young. 

In  the  words  of  the  old-time  politician.    ■ 
let's  take  a  look  at  the  record: 

Illicit  sex  among  young  people  Is  now 
commonplace. 

Pornography  is  accepted,  even  preferred, 
In  the  literature,  the  movies,  the  theatrical 
productions  which  we  serve  up  for  our  youth. 
Juvenile  delinquency  is  on  the  rise. 
On  the  campuses,  the  emphasis  seems  to 
be  more  and  more  on  marks  and  degrees — 
and  less  and  less  on  learning. 
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TtM  UM  Of  drugs  baa  reached  what  some 
peyeblatrteta  deaerlb*  aa  epidemic  propor- 
tlona.  Recently,  a  sociologist  who  luTeetlgated 
the  dmg  habit  on  three  college  campuses  In 
the  New  York- New  Jersey  area  concluded 
that — and  I  quote — "drugs  have  out-glamor- 
ized and  out-challenged  sex  among  today's 
students."  Some  of  the  students  interviewed 
said  they  were  now  bored  with  sex. 

Among  our  youth,  there  Is  more  and  more 
disrespect  for  parents,  for  teachers,  for  au- 
thority, for  the  very  values  that  made  our 
country  great. 

I  suggest  .  .  .  Indeed,  I  state  .  .  .  that  In 
our  society  now  there  are  the  seeds  of  self- 
destruction. 

It  Is  naive  to  say,  as  many  of  us  do,  that 
to   adult   generations    the    younger   genera- 
tions  have   always   seemed    to   be    going   to 
the  dogs.  It  Is  cute  to  quote  Socrates,  who 
said  that  the  youth  of  bis  day  had  bad  man- 
ners, contempt  for  authority  and  dlsreei>ect 
for  their  elders.  To  those  who  somehow  find 
•olaoe  .  .  .  find  reassurance  In  the  fact  that 
Socrates  thought  he  saw  two  thousand  years 
ago   what   we    think   we   see   today,   I    sug- 
gest we  remember  what  happened  to  Greece. 
We  must  fact  the  facts,  ugly  aa  they  may 
-be.  W»-kav€  let  our  young  people  down.  We 
-kave  failed  tham.  We  have  not  measured  up 
to  our  reaponslbUltles. 

For  It  la  self-evident  that  If  they  are  prone 
to  excesses,  if  they  are  Hedonists,  If  they  are 
without  sane  guidelines,  sensible  codes, 
worthy  standards,  then  the  responslbUlty  Is 
ours.  They  are  the  product  of  an  environ- 
ment which  we  have  created. 

The  other  day,  Eric  Hoffer,  that  sage  of  the 
so-called  working  classes,  the  longshoreman 
who  became  a  best-seller,  said  that  If  It 
weren't  for  the  hippies'  predilection  to  drugs, 
he  would  be  a  hippie  himself,  because  the 
hippie  movement  Is  symptomatic  of  a  mag- 
nlflcent  rebellion  against  all  that  Is  wrong 
In  our  society. 

What  are  the  conditions  that  have  bred 
the  revolt  of  our  youth?  Let  me  try  to  define 
tham  aa  I  see  them. 

First,  there  Is  Indeed  a  generation  gap. 
Over  and  over  again,  rebellious  yoxing  people 
say  they  do  not  really  know  their  parents, 
that  the  parents  do  not  really  know  them. 
that  father  and  mother  have  Uttla  time  for, 
or  Uttle  Interest  in.  talking  with  them,  In 
giildlng  them,  sharing  and  developing  their 
Interests.  In  New  York  City,  a  teenage  drug 
addict — the  scion  of  an  old  and  prosperous 
family — was  asked  what  his  parents  thought 
of  his  addiction.  His  reply — and  I  quota: 
"They  dont  know  about  It.  In  fact, 
they  don't  know  much  about  me  at  all. 
They're  too  busy  to  have  time  for  me."  Un- 
qiiote.  The  selflahness,  the  preoccupation, 
the  dlstinterest  of  the  parent  builds  "a  gen- 
eration gap"  (as  the  young  somewhat 
haughtily  call  it)    In  too  many  homes. 

It  Is  true,  of  course,  that  the  gap  In 
understanding  between  the  middle-aged  and 
the  young  ...  Is  widened  by  their  markedly 
differing  backgrounds.  I.  Like  most  of  you, 
grew  up  during  the  depression  ...  In  the  days 
when  a  dollar  was  a  treasured  thing  which 
would  put  a  chicken  in  the  pot.  And  obvi- 
ously the  need  to  have  a  dollar  .  .  .  the  Im- 
portance of  It  .  .  .  the  need  to  work  for  It 
and  even  scheme  for  It  .  .  .  was  driven  home 
to  me.  My  children  grew  up  In  an  atmosphere 
of  relative  affluence,  the  affluence  that  Is  typ- 
ical of  our  times.  To  my  children,  I'm  afraid, 
a  dollar  Is  something  that  always  seems  to  be 
there  ...  or,  at  least.  Is  fairly  easy  to  acquire, 
for  Jobs  are  abundant,  as  they  certrlnly  were 
not  In  my  own  youth.  It  Is  small  wonder  that 
there  la  a  different  shading  In  my  sense  of 
valuea  and  the  values  of  my  children.  My 
luncheon  companion  the  other  day,  the 
young  lady  from  the  Seven  Sisters  College, 
told  me  she  knew  of  no  one  In  her  class 
and  no  one  among  her  young  men  friends 
who  was  eager  to  earn  riches.  Her  question  to 
me  was:  "Why  should  we  suffer  through  all 


that's  necessary  to  build  a  fortune,  or  even 
to  build  financial  security?"  She,  clearly, 
had  watched  the  struggle  of  her  own  father 
and  found  It  not  worth  the  candle. 

Which  brings  me  to  my  next  point.  There 
is  a  genuine,  and  perhaps  thoroughly  well- 
founded,  disrespect  among  our  Intelligent 
youth  for  the  way  of  life  of  their  parents 
.  .  .  indeed,  for  the  parents  themselves.  In 
Westport,  a  teenage  Juvenile  delinquent  said 
he  did  not  want  to  be  like  his  Dad.  His 
father,  he  said,  was  a  commuter  trapped  In 
the  rat  race.  Those  are  his  words.  Aa  the  boy 
saw  It,  the  father  had  very  UtUe  In  his  life- 
little  but  a  Job,  a  conunuters'  train,  a  round 
of  cocktail  parties,  a  pile  of  unpaid  bills — 
a  growing  pile  because  he  tried  to  live  up 
to  the  Joneses.  In  summary,  this  boy  had 
not  been  shown  a  way  of  life  that  he  could 
consider  worth  striving  for — let  alone  worth 
wanting.  It  seemed  slgnlffcant  to  me  that 
this  boy  did  not  know  what  he  wanted  In 
life,  but  did  know  what  he  didn't  want. 
Unhappily,  he  la  typical  of  many  boys  and 
girls  .  .  .  many  young  men  and  women  .  .  . 
In  our  prosperous  communities.  Can  one 
really  wonder  why,  at  one  high  school  In 
Westport,  Connecticut,  it  Is  estimated  that 
about  70  per  cent  of  the  pupils  have  experi- 
mented with  drugs.  Is  It  really  perplexing 
that  children  from  these  affluent  homes  turn 
to  sex.  narcotics,  and  crime — crime  for  kicks? 
Now,  In  exploring  the  conditions  that 
breed  the  revolt  of  o\ir  youth,  let  me  venture 
Into  a  subject  that  Is  close  to  home — the 
calibre  quality  and  quantity  of  our  teach- 
ers. It  has  seemed  to  me,  and  I  am  sure  you 
will  agree,  that  the  truly  Inspired  teacher 
Is  a  rarity  .  .  .  that  perhaps  only  a  small 
minority  really  knows  how  to  catch  a  stu- 
dent's Interest,  whet  his  curiosity,  lead  him 
deeply  Into  a  subject,  stimulate  his  desire 
to  learn,  to  expand  his  personal  Interests, 
to  help  him  develop  aa  a  well-rounded,  well- 
disciplined  human  being.  I  know  too  many 
bright  young  people  who  say  they  are  bored 
in  school.  A  common  complaint  is  that  the 
teacher  Is  dull.  I  know  too  many  students 
who  are  repelled  when  an  Inept  teacher 
tries  to  sugar-coat  learning,  to  make  learn- 
ing a  game — a  technique  which,  I  am 
siuv.  may  be  helpful  at  times,  but  which 
surely  can  be  overdone  to  the  detriment  of 
the  student  and  of  society.  It  Is  obvious,  I 
think,  that  young  people  need  a  goal,  an 
objective,  something  to  work  toward  .  .  . 
so  that.  In  the  end,  they  can  feel  the  thrill  of 
accomplishment,  the  thrill  of  achievement — 
the  thrill  which,  incidentally,  will  motivate 
them  to  tackle  the  next  problem,  to  scale 
the  next  moimtaln. 

Our  teachers  In  the  secondary  and  grade 
schools  argue  that  they  have  too  many  pupils. 
Perhaps  they  do.  It  is  certainly  true  that 
there  are  too  few  teachers — 170  thousand 
teaching  posts  vacant  around  the  country  as 
of  this  date.  Our  teachers  argue,  and  I  think 
rightly,  that  their  salaries  are  low  In  rela- 
tion to  the  Importance  of  their  work.  They 
certainly  are.  All  of  these  things  are  com- 
plicating factors  ...  all  are  problems  to  be 
overcome. 

Secondary  and  grade  school  teachers  In 
the  Soviet  Union  are  by  no  means  brilliantly 
paid.  In  that  Communist  bureaucracy,  one 
can  be  sure  that  a  teacher's  problems,  per- 
sonal and  professional,  are  enormous  by  any 
standards.  Yet  It  Is  a  fact  that  Russian 
teachers — at  least  those  in  Sfoeeow — have 
been  described  by  American  reporters  as 
eminently  successful  In  motivating  the 
young  ...  In  teaching  them  to  want  to 
learn,  and  then  In  helping  them  to  learn. 
I  think  It  would  be  pointless  for  me  to 
dwell  at  any  length  on  each  of  the  various 
factors  that  Is  so  clearly  contributing  to  the 
unrest  among  our  youth.  The  effect  of  the 
pill  on  sexual  morality  Is  well  known. 

All  of  us  know  that  there  Is  vinrest  and 
fear  among  our  youth  because  of  confusion 
and  uncertainty  over  our  country's  policy  In 


Vietnam.  And,  Uke  you.  I  personally  have 
heard  too  many  times  from  too  many  young 
pec^e  that  the  hydrogen  bomb  and  Its  awe- 
some potential  have  demorallaed  the  younger 
generation,  have  led  many  ol  them  to  the 
philosophy  of  "eat.  drink  and  be  merry  to- 
day, for  tomorrow  we  die." 

I  believe  anyone  whran  you  encourage  and 
help  to  think  and  re-think  In  today's  crisis 
win  And  his  thoughts  leading  him  back  to 
things  that  are  basic  In  American  life — free- 
dom, sanctity  of  the  home,  thrift,  work,  each 
man  and  each  woman  making  his  small  con- 
tribution to  the  whole  by  trying,  by  what 
we  used  to  call  "right  living." 

Let  us  make  the  point  that  other  gen- 
erations of  Americans  have  bad  their  crises, 
too — their  bloody  wars,  their  long-lasting 
and  soul-searing  depressions,  their  riots,  and 
even  their  threats  of  imminent  extinction — 
and  yet  America  has  Indeed  made  remark- 
able progress,  largely  by  adhering  to  princi- 
ples which  may  seem  old-fashioned. 

To  sum  up.  the  resolution  of  today's  crisis 
in  American  life  must  begin  with  each  indi- 
vidual. The  relationship  which  you  and  I 
have  with  members  of  our  immediate  fami- 
lies Is  the  beginning  of  a  chain  reaction. 
Within  our  family  groups,  we  must  teach 
and  learn  understanding,  reasonableness. 
Justice,  love,  fidelity,  patriotism,  love  of 
Ood — for  then  and  only  then  will  we  achieve 
the  love  of  our  fellowman  which,  I  believe, 
can  and  will,  save  the  country  and  the 
world. 

Edward  Hale,  a  former  chaplain  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  sums  It  all  up  nicely 
for  us  In  these  words: 

"I  am  only  one,  but  I  am  one.  I  can't  do 
everything,  but  I  con  do  something.  And 
what  I  can  do,  that  I  ought  to  do,  and  what 
I  ought  to  do,  by  the  grace  of  Ood,  I  shall 
do." 

Thank  you. 


CARDINAL  BERAN,  HUMANIST 

Mr.  DODD,  Mr.  President,  Josef  Car- 
dinal Beran,  archbishop  of  Prague,  died 
recently  In  Rome,  and  the  obituaries  that 
followed  were  warm  and  affectionate. 

Thoughtful  though  these  notices  were, 
a  little  more  needs  to  be  noted  about  this 
indomitable  personality,  a  courageous 
champion  of  human  dignity  and  self- 
determination. 

He  has  rallied  his  countrymen  in  the 
direst  times  of  distress.  His  support 
among  the  Czechoslovak  people  was  so 
widespread  that  the  Communist  regime 
exiled  him.  Quite  a  few  leaders  of  that 
regime  later  treacherously  sumMrted  the 
Soviet  invasion. 

In  the  dark  days  of  appeasement,  be- 
fore World  War  n  exploded.  Cardinal 
Beran  summoned  students  and  patriots 
who  had  come  to  ask  his  counsel.  Jack- 
booted  Nazi  troops  were  treading  heavily 
on  the  cobbled  boulevards  of  Prague. 

The  great  cleric  led  the  group  to  the 
street. 

Cardinal  Beran  said : 

There  goes  the  anti-Christ. 

For  his  refusal  to  knuckle  under  to 
Hitlerlan  authority.  Cardinal  Beran  was 
sent  to  the  notorious  concentration  camp 
at  Dachau.  At  war's  end.  American  troops 
released  him,  but  not  before  he  first  made 
certain  that  fellow  inmates  of  all  creeds 
were  assisted. 

Alas,  release  for  Cardinal  Beran  was 
shortlived.  When  the  Communists  trig- 
gered a  coup  d'etat  In  1948,  Cardinal 
Beran  was  the  No,  1  target. 
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It  was  he  who,  again,  led  a  group 
which  had  come  to  him  for  solace,  to  the 
street  where  Communist  shock  forces 
marched.  He  remarked  mournfully: 

Please  remember.  The  antl-Chrlst  has  re- 
turned to  our  midst. 

The  Communist  totalltarlans,  like  the 
Nazis  before  them,  hounded  and  har- 
assed this  good  and  humane  man.  He  was 
in  Jails  and  under  forms  of  humiliating 
house  arrest  for  15  years — banished,  of 
course,  from  his  archdiocese. 

At  age  75,  ill  and  fragile.  Cardinal 
Beran  was  permitted  to  leave  for  Rome 
to  accept  the  cardinal's  hat  of  o£Qce.  He 
was  never  again  permitted  by  the  Com- 
munist regime  to  return  to  the  homeland 
for  whose  rights  and  people  he  so  val- 
iantly fought  and  suffered. 

Even  at  80,  his  age  when  he  died.  Car- 
dinal Beran's  senses  were  keen,  and  his 
love  for  liberty  as  alive  as  when  he  was 
ordained  a  young  priest. 

Cardinal  Beran  deserves  the  remem- 
brance of  all  free  men,  and  our  thanks. 


HAWAn  SUPPORT  FOR  ABM  SHOWN 
IN  POLL 

Mr.  PONO.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  important  decisions  facing  the 
American  people  and  Congress  this  year 
is  whether  to  go  ahead  with  the  Safe- 
guard anti-balllstic-missile  system  pro- 
posed by  President  Nixon. 

In  my  aimual  public  opinion  question- 
naire sent  earlier  this  year  to  a  cross- 
section  of  more  than  60,000  families  on 
all  islands  in  Hawaii,  I  included  several 
questions  on  the  ABM. 

Four  thousand  questioiwaires — or 
about  7  percent — were  filled  out  and  re- 
turned to  me.  I  am  told  this  response  is 
rated  good  for  a  mall  questionnaire. 

As  several  members  of  a  family  often 
joined  in  marking  the  questionnaire, 
many  of  the  returned  copies  represented 
more  than  one  opinion.  Therefore,  the 
total  response  substantially  exceeded  the 
4,000  returned  questionnaires. 

My  poll  showed  that  a  majority — 55 
percent— of  the  people  in  Hawaii  who  re- 
plied approve  going  ahead  with  the  Safe- 
guard ABM,  19  percent  disapprove,  and 
26  percent  listed  themselves  as  "not 
sure." 

These  results  are  in  line  with  two  na- 
tionwide polls  that  have  reported  sup- 
port by  the  American  people  for  the 
ABM. 

A  national  poll  conducted  by  Slndlinger 
&  Co.,  a  Pennsylvania  market  research 
firm,  showed  61.5  percent  agreed  with 
President  Nixon's  proposal,  14.7  percent 
disapproved,  and  23.8  percent  expressed 
no  opinion. 

A  Louis  Harris  survey  indicated  47  per- 
cent of  the  American  people  approve  the 
ABM  project,  while  26  percent  oppose  the 
project,  and  27  percent  are  imdeclded. 

The  main  question  on  my  question- 
naire was: 

A  modified  antl-baUlstlc  missile  systnn  has 
been  proposed  to  protect  UB.  missile  sltee 
from  destruction  by  enemy  nuclear  attack. 
After  two  ABM  sites  have  been  built,  an 
annual  review  would  determine  whether  more 
sltee  are  needed.  Should  Congress  authorize 
two  sites  (Montana  and  North  Dakota)  as 
proposed  by  the  President? 


Tlie  relies  showed: 

Percent 

Yes 64.6 

No 18.8 

Not  salt 38.6 

A  related  question  asked  whether  "12 
mainland  sites  plus  two  optional  sites — 
Hawaii  and  Alaska"  should  be  approved. 
The  replies  were  45,9  percent,  "yes";  27.5 
percent,  "no";  and  26.6  percent,  "not 
sure." 

A  third  question  asked  whether  Con- 
gress should  authorize  "a  full  system  of 
12  mainland  sites."  The  replies  were  29.2 
percent,  "yes";  32.6  percent,  "no";  and 
38.2  percent,  "not  sure." 

When  considered  together,  the  re- 
sponses to  these  three  related  questions 
indicates  that — 

First,  there  is  overwhelming  sentiment 
In  Hawaii — of  those  who  answered  "yes" 
or  "no" — in  favor  of  building  two  initial 
ABM   sites — 54.6   percent   "yes"   versus 

18.8  iJercent  "no." 

Second,  there  is  also  strong  sentiment 
In  Hawaii — of  those  who  answered  "yes" 
or  "no" — in  favor  of  building  the  full 
system  of  12  mainland  sites,  plus  one  site 
each  In  Hawaii  and  Alaska — 45.9  per- 
cent "yes"  versus  27,5  percent  "no." 

Third,  however,  when  Hawaii  and 
Alaska  were  left  out,  more  persons  were 
opposed  than  in  favor  of  building  the  12 
sites  on  the  mainland — 32.6  percent  "no" 
versus  29.2  percent  "yes." 

There  appears  to  be  a  strong  feeling 
among  Hawaii's  people  that  they  do  not 
want  the  islands  to  be  left  without  ABM 
defense  protection  from  nuclear  attack. 
This  would  appear  to  be  the  reason  why 

45.9  percent  said  "yes"  to  including 
Hawaii  and  Alaska  if  the  full  ABM  sys- 
tem of  12  mainland  sites  is  to  be  ap- 
proved and  why  only  29.2  percent  said 
"yes"  when  Hawaii  and  Alaska  were  ex- 
cluded. 

On  a  fourth  question  roimding  out  my 
survey,  30.7  percent  replied  they  wanted 
no  sites  at  all,  but  a  larger  number — 37.4 
percent — wanted  some  sites,  and  31.9 
percent  were  "not  sure."  Only  two-thirds 
of  those  who  answered  the  first  three 
questions  responded  to  this  question. 

Summing  up,  I  believe  my  survey 
showed  most  of  the  people  of  Hawaii  who 
answered  "yes"  or  "no"  want  the  ABM 
started  on  a  pilot  basis  as  proposed  by 
President  Nixon,  since  an  annual  review 
would  determine  whether  more  sites  are 
needed  after  the  first  two  have  been 
built. 

Compared  with  Harris  nationwide  sur- 
vey, my  survey  shows  there  appears  to 
be  even  more  support  in  Hawaii  for  going 
sihead  with  the  modified  Nixon  plan  for 
a  "thin"  ABM  defense  system. 

As  reported  by  Louis  Harris,  the  dom- 
inant feeling  among  the  American  people 
Is  that  the  Russians  are  already  em- 
barked on  an  ABM  system  of  their  own 
and  it  is  better  for  the  United  States  to 
be  overprepared  rather  than  to  be  caught 
short  without  proper  defense. 


SENATOR  ROBERT  F.  KENNEDY — 
INMEMORIAM 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  death  of  Senator  Robert 
F.  Kennedy  just  1  year  ago  gripped  the 


entire  world  in  the  deepest  sorrow.  This 
grief  is  felt  every  day  and  most  poign- 
antly just  1  year  after  mankind's 
terrible  loss. 

Frank  Lewln,  a  composer  from  Prince- 
ton, N.J.,  watching  the  funeral  service 
for  Robert  Kennedy,  was  Inspired  to 
create  a  requiem  mass  in  memory  of  our 
late  colleague. 

As  pointed  out  by  two  articles,  one  In 
the  Trenton  Sunday  Times  Advertiser 
of  May  25,  the  other  in  the  Trenton 
Evening  Times  of  May  28,  this  deeply 
moving  tribute  was  written  by  a  Jew, 
conducted  by  a  Protestant,  and  per- 
formed in  a  Presbjrterian  chapel,  in 
memory  of  a  Catholic,  reminds  us  of 
our  spiritual  oneness. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
two  articles  be  reprinted  in  the  Record  so 
that  Senators  may  have  an  opportunity 
to  know  of  this  beautiful  tribute  to  our 
late  colleague. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(By  Annette  Heuser) 

The  death  of  Robert  Kennedy  came  as  a 
blow  to  most  of  us,  and  It  did  to  Frank 
Lewln,  too.  But  it  also  helped  him  achieve  an 
artistic  creation  which  otherwise  might  never 
have  seen  the  light  of  day.  a  requiem  mass 
in  his  memory  which  will  be  heard  for  the 
first  time  this  Tuesday — the  first  anniversary 
of  the  senator's  death — in  the  Princeton 
University  Chapel. 

Lewln,  a  composer  and  a  Princeton  resi- 
dent, was  watching  the  funeral  train  of  the 
late  senator  pfiss  Princeton  Junction  last 
year. 

"I'm  not  a  sentimental  man,"  he  says,  "But 
standing  there  with  thousands  of  people 
did  something  to  me.  Later,  I  watched  the 
funeral  service  on  television.  Here  was  a 
great  man  being  buried,  and  I  thought  there 
was  no  unity  in  that  service.  I  said  to  myself: 
"I  can  do  better."  So  I  began  working  on  the 
mass — I  finished  it  in  March  this  year." 

It  Is  one  of  the  first  masses  ever  written 
which  uses  English  as  Its  text.  A  decree  of 
Vatican  n  established  the  language  of  each 
country  as  the  language  of  the  liturgy. 
Masses  until  then  were  composed  to  be  simg 
in  Latin,  "and  the  music  Just  doesn't  fit  an 
E^ngUsh  text,"  Lewln  said.  "The  long  vowels 
of  Latin  aren't  there,  and  the  original  fusion 
of  words  and  music  Is  lost  In  translation." 

The  mass  is  a  true  ecumenical  effort, 
Lewln  explained.  "I  am  Jewish,  and  it  will 
be  performed  by  pupils  from  the  Princeton 
high  school — they  are  of  all  faiths.  We  were 
worrying  that  the  parents  might  object  to 
the  chorus  singing  a  religious  piece  of  music, 
but  we  haven't  heard  anything.  TTie  con- 
ductor Is  a  Protestant,  and  the  chapel  Is 
Presbyterian." 

The  girls  in  the  choir  rehearsed  in  the 
huge  chapel  the  other  day.  Conductor  Bill 
Trego  drew  from  them  and  the  organist  a 
sound  that  is  socu'lng  and  lofty,  but  not  In 
the  sense  that  ancient  church  music  might 
be.  It  is  a  distinctly  modem  tone,  yet  heavy 
with  dignity  find  emotion.  Sylvia  Jones,  a 
soprano  from  Princeton  will  enrich  it  with 
hw  voice,  and  the  male  soloist  is  Leo  Ooeke, 
a  tenor  from  New  York  City. 

Lewln,  who  loves  to  talk  about  his  music, 
works  In  a  soundproof  basement  at  his  home 
on  Magnolia  Lane  In  Princeton.  He  composes 
mostly  for  films  and  TV  shows,  testing  out 
the  creative  results  on  a  stereo  set  and  a 
nimiber  of  electronic  gadgets  that  a  non- 
expert finds  hard  to  describe. 

The  problem  of  making  music  and  subject 
matter  merge  constantly  comes  up  for  Lewln, 
but  he  has  overcome  It,  he  feels,  In  varioxu 
film  scores  he  has  composed. 
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A  film  h*  aet  to  music  had  a  scene  tn  It 
In  wbleit  »  penon  went  into  shock.  Lewln 
thooKht  for  «  wbll*  and  came  up  with  a  se- 
quence In  which  a  knife  U  scraping  on 
strlnc>- 

"Later.  a  friend  of  mine  mentioned  It  to 
me.  Re  Insisted  that  there  was  no  music  In 
the  background  during  that  scene.  That  was 
the  greatest  compliment  I  eyer  got,"  the  com- 
poser said. 

Cofnpoalng  for  a  choir  was  a  new  challenge, 
and  one  he  would  like  to  take  up  again  in  an 
opera.  But  before  that,  he  wUl  complete  an 
outdoor  musical  drama  for  Washington's 
Crossing  SUte  Park/  to  be  performed  there  a 
few  years  from  now.  Arthur  Lithgow.  direc- 
tor of  Princeton's  McCarter  Theater,  is  col- 
laborating. 

Lewln  has  composed  music  for  TV  programs 
such  as  "The  Defenders,"  "The  Nurses,"  "The 
Doctors."  and  for  an  endless  nimiber  of  Alms. 
A  light  trace  of  an  accent  Is  stUl  in  Lewin's 
Tolce.  He  came  to  this  country  from  Ger- 
many when  he  was  a  boy,  and  was  educated 
at  the  Ifew  Tork  College  of  Music  in  Man- 
hattan and  the  Tale  University  School  of 
Music. 

Lewln.  a  shyly  charming  man.  surprises 
with  the  agility  of  his  mind,  yet  it  la  prob- 
'ably  the  result  of  his  constant  Immersion  in 
TnusltTHe  mores  his  body  when  he  hums  a 
few  bars  for  the  choir,  telling  how  it  should 
be  done,  and  bis  large  eyes  are  full  of  life 
and  creative  spark. 

At  44,  he  has  written  the  music  for  fea- 
ture films,  including  "The  Pugitlve  Kind." 
-Splendor  in  the  Grass."  and  The  Power 
and  the  Glory. "  He  also  did  the  scores  for  a 
number  of  documentaries,  including  'A  Tear 
Towards  Tomorrow."  which  won  an  Academy 
Award;  "Paintings  In  the  White  House:  A 
ClOBe-TJp:"  "Spirit  In  the  Tree."  and  "An 
extra  MecMure"  done  for  the  March  of  Dimes. 
And  he  has  even  done  a  musical  score  for 
a  moTie  called  "Color  and  Textures  in  Alu- 
mlntim  Ftatahes"  for  Alcoa. 

For  a  record  called  "What's  the  Score," 
Lewln  collected  samples  of  his  works.  They 
range  from  pleasantly  lilting  Mexican-influ- 
enced melodies,  to  broad  lyrical  sweeps  to 
snappy  rock  and  roll. 

Lewln  also  composed  incidental  music  for 
productions  by  the  University  Players,  the 
Princeton  Community  Players,  Theater  In- 
time,  and  the  McCarter  Theater  production 
of  -nje  Tempest."  "Twelfth  Night."  "As  Tou 
Like  It,"  "Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  "A  Bfld- 
stnnmer  Night's  Dream"  are  some  of  the 
other  plays  that  he  has  done  the  score  for. 
But  concert  music,  a  very  special  kind  of 
challenge  for  Lewtn,  is  on  his  list  of  achieve- 
ments, too.  He  has  composed  a  cycle  of  songs 
on  the  poems  by  William  Blake,  a  cycle  of 
■ongs.  The  Seasons,"  on  the  poems  of 
Thomas  Nash,  and  various  other  works. 

The  70  voices  of  the  Princeton  High  School 
Choir  will  be  assisted  by  the  choir  of  the 
Witherspoon  Presbyterian  Chxirch  when  the 
requiem  mass  is  first  heard  on  Tuesday.  To 
make  the  occasion  truly  ecumenical,  a  num- 
ber of  clergymen,  of  different  faiths,  will  par- 
ticipate, including  the  Rev.  Christopher 
Rellly.  director  of  the  Aquinas  Institute 
which  is  sponsoring  the  event. 

Music  for  the  Catholic  Church  stands  at  a 
new  beginning.  Prank  Lewln  says  in  the 
program  notes.  Lewins  mass  will  draw  to- 
gether men  of  different  faiths  in  a  homage  to 
a  leader  gone:  it  may  be  a  better  beginning 
than  he  knew  a  year  ago  when  the  train 
rolled  past  the  railroad  platform. 
RxovBM  Foa  R.  P.  K.:  MusoaiAi.  Mass  and 
MusKAL  Tmmvr*  Dkaws  2,000  to  Pautcs- 
TON  Chapbi. 

(By  Donald  P.  Delany) 
A  deeply  moving  tribute  to  the  late  Sen- 
ator Robert  P.  Kennedy  took  place  last  night 
tn  the  Princeton  University  Chapel.  Nearly 
3.000  people  filled  the  huge  Gothic  edifice  to 
attend  a  requiem  mass  in  memory  of  Sen- 


ator Kennedy,  the  first  anniversary  of  whose 
death  will  occur  next  week. 

The  music  for  the  mass  was  written  by 
Prank  Lewln.  a  movie  and  TV  music  com- 
poaer  who  lives  in  Princeton,  and  this  was 
Its  first  performance.  The  new  mass  was  sung 
by  the  Princeton  High  School  Choir  under 
the  direction  of  William  R.  Trego  and  soloists 
Sylvia  Jones,  soprano:  Leo  Goeke.  tenor,  and 
Robert  Oliver,  baritone. 

The  concelebrated  mass  was  sponsored  by 
the  Aquinas  Institute  at  Princeton  Univer- 
sity. The  principal  celebrant  was  the  Rev. 
Christopher  C.  Rellly.  Catholic  chapUln  at 
Princeton  and  a  native  of  Trenton.  Priests 
of  the  Aquinas  Institute  were  concelebrants. 

DUNCAN    PaXACHXS 

State  Chancellor  of  Higher  Education 
Ralph  Dungan.  an  adviser  to  President  Ken- 
nedy and  an  associate  of  his  brother,  was  the 
preacher.  Dean  Ernest  Gordon  of  the  Unl- 
versitj  Chapel  gave  an  address  of  welcome 
to  the  congregation,  which  Included  mem- 
bers of  all  faiths  and  many  dignitaries. 
Among  them  were  Dr.  Robert  P.  Ooheen, 
president  of  Princeton  University  and  Mrs. 
Ooheen.  and  several  members  of  the  Senator 
Kennedy's  staff. 

Dungan  read  a  telegram  from  Senator  Ed- 
ward M.  Kennedy  expressing  deep  regret  at 
being  unable  to  be  present.  The  Massachu- 
setts senator  also  extended  his  etratltude  to 
the  "wonderful  people  who  have  made  pos- 
sible this  tribute."  and  especially  singled  out 
Lewln  who  he  said  "devoted  his  great  talent 
to  memorializing  my  brother  in  his  music." 

Lewln.  who  conceived  the  idea  for  the 
requiem  while  watching  Senator  Kennedy's 
funeral  train  pass  through  Princeton  Junc- 
tion, has  captured  perfectly  the  spirit  of 
supplication  which  is  the  essence  of  the  mass 
for  the  dead. 

His  requiem,  which  Is  one  of  the  first  ever 
written  with  EnglUh  as  iU  text,  is  neither 
operatic  nor  symphonic,  as  are  so  many  of 
the  great  maoses  of  the  past. 
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SIMTLS,   rowMMwm. 

It  does  not  overwhelm  the  liturgy  of  the 
mass,  but  blends  with  it  and  enhances  it. 
It  is  simple  yet  powerful,  modem  yet  tonal. 

It  has  In  fact  many  passages  of  haunting 
beauty.  Especially  memorable  are  the  Offer- 
tory Antlphon,  with  tenor  solo  ("Lord  Jeaua 
Christ.  King  of  glory,  deliver  the  souls  of  all 
the  faithful  departed  from  the  pains  of  hell 
and  the  deep  pit ")  and  the  exquisite  "In 
Parartlsnm"  near  the  close  of  the  service 
("May  the  angela  t*ke  you  into  paradise: 
may  the  martyrs  come  to  welcome  you  on 
your  way.") 

There  Ik  also  a  lovely  Lord's  Prayer,  the 
music  for  which  was  included  in  the  pro- 
gram last  night  for  the  congregation  to 
sing. 

HIGH    SCHOOL    SINCKaS 

The  mass  was  sung  with  remarkable  com- 
petence and  senslUvity  by  the  Princeton 
High  Choir  which  apparently  worked  hard 
under  Trego's  direction  in  preparing  it.  The 
soloists  were  all  ouutandlng.  as  was  the  per- 
formance of  NaAcianne  Parrelia  at  the  organ. 

Noteworthy  too  were  the  playing  of  a 
small  student  brasa  ensemble  during  the 
Sanctus  and  the  Dies  Irae.  and  the  solo  flute 
of  Jayne  Seigel  during  the  In  Paradlsum. 

The  congregational  responses  were  beauti- 
fully sung  by  a  smaller  vocal  ensemble  drawn 
from  the  Witherspoon  Street  Presbyterian 
Church.  Stuart  Country  Day  School  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  and  seminarians  at  St.  Joseph's 
College,  under  the  direction  of  Leon  J.  Du 
Bols. 

Dungan.  in  hik  brief  discourse,  took  as  his 
text  the  familiar  passage  from  an  Epistle  of 
St.  James,  "Be  doers  of  the  word." 

He  said  Senator  Kennedy  was  a  man  of 
action,  "ever  on  the  move,  unceasingly  prob- 
ing, rigorously  questioning." 


COMPA88ION,    CONVICTION 

All  who  knew  him,  he  declared,  "recog- 
nised and  admired  the  qualities  of  compas- 
sion, conviction,  tenacity  and  Intelligence 
which  he  demonstrated  to  such  a  remarkable 
degree." 

Above  all,  he  said.  Senator  Kennedy  was 
a  man  of  his  time  who  had  the  compassion 
to  undeifetand  and  to  feel  deeply  about  the 
problems  of  his  fellow  man,  whether  in  the 
high  plains  of  South  America  or  in  the 
ghetto  of  Watts. 

"He  had  the  conviction  that  something 
could  and  should  be  done  about  the  human 
condition  and  he  had  the  intelligence,  un- 
inhibited by  the  fear  of  failure  to  devise  the 
programs  to  meet  those  needs.  But  perhaps 
most  Importantly  he  had  the  tenacity  and 
persistence  so  necessary  to  the  attainment  of 
difficult  objectives.  In  short,  he  was  a  doer 
of  the  word." 

Father  Rellly.  In  the  petitlonb  offered  be- 
fore the  Offertory  of  the  mass,  prayed  that 
"Robert  P.  Kennedy's  concern  for  the  poor 
may  prompt  many  to  ask  what  they  too  can 
do  for  others." 

A  large  number  of  Catholics  in  the  con- 
gregation received  communion  during  the 
mass. 


RURAL  AND  URBAN  AMERICA— A 
SEARCH  FOR  POLICY 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
recently  had  the  opportunity  to  read  an 
address  which  was  presented  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  theJState  of  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson)  before  the  26th 
annual  conference  of  the  American  Pub- 
lic Power  Association  which  was  recently 
held  here  in  Washington,  D.C.  This 
speech,  entitled  "Rural  and  Urban 
America:  A  Search  for  a  Policy,"  offers 
suggestions  for  Government  action  which 
would  advance  many  of  the  most  im- 
portant goals  of  our  society. 

In  short,  the  address  outlines  a  means 
by  which  a  number  of  existing  Federal 
programs  could  be  concentrated  to  en- 
courage the  growth  of  new  population 
centers  in  rural  America.  The  proposal 
includes  a  number  of  innovative  concepts, 
for  example: 

Many  existing  Federal  agencies  and  pro- 
grams could  be  made  more  relevant  to 
national  needs  If  a  part  at  their  missions 
Included  the  creation  of  new  rural  growth 
opportunities.  Older  agencies  such  as  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  or  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers which  have  unique  planning,  technical, 
and  construction  management  capabilities 
could  make  very  meaningful  contributions 
if  an  important  aspect  of  their  mandate 
included  providing  an  energy  base,  a  water 
supply,  and  a  recreation  reservoir  for  new 
towns  and  for  revitalized  rural  communities. 
Small  cities  can  be  created  on  the  public 
land  and  throughout  the  rural  countryside 
and  beyond  the  sphere  of  established  metro- 
politan areas.  Such  cities,  if  properly  de- 
signed, can  provide  the  American  people  a 
wide  choice  of  living  style.  They  can  provide 
varieties  of  Jobs  and  busineaa  opportimlUes 
for  our  young  people  which  are  now^only 
available  In  the  city.  They  can  ease  the 
pressures  of  expansion  while  the  older,  larger 
cities  find  solutions  to  the  unprecedented 
problems  they  already  face. 

Mr.  President,  I  offer  the  full  text  of 
this  address  for  the  consideration  of  all 
Senators  who  are  concerned  about  the 
Nation's  social,  urban,  and  rtiral  prob- 
\ans.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  Ckddresa  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccou, 
as  follows: 
RuBAL  AND  Ubban  Amskica:  A  Sbakch  fob  a 

POLICT 

(By  Senator  Hcnbt  M.  Jackson,  chairman. 
Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, before  the  American  Public  Power 
Association,  26th  annual  conference,  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  May  5,  1969) 

One  of  the  greatest  resource  challenges 
facing  oxir  nation  today  Is  providing  for  the 
tremendous  demand  for  electric  energy  which 
is  anticipated  in  the  decades  ahead.  The 
American  Public  Power  Association  and  the 
utilities  you  represent  have  Important  roles 
In  planning  to  meet  that  challenge.  Conse- 
quently, you  appreciate  better  than  most  the 
complex  problems  of  projecting  future  con- 
ditions and  providing  the  means  to  meet  fu- 
ture demands. 

I  am  afraid,  however,  that  not  everyone 
associated  with  resource  planning  fully  un- 
derstands the  great  public  responsibility  in- 
volved in  power  development.  Even  our  most 
universally  agreed  upon  poUcies  sometlmea 
are  violated  for  expedient  or  superficial 
reasons. 

I  believe  a  recent  example  of  such  a  failure 
Is  the  Administration's  reductions  In  the 
Fiscal  Year  1070  budget  requests  for  resource 
development  programs.  President  Johnson's 
budget  request  for  these  programs  was  very 
restrictive  and  well  below  the  amounts  rec- 
ommended by  the  agencies.  The  additional 
recent  reductions  in  some  Instances  present 
serious  risks. 

The  BonneviUe  Power  Administration,  for 
Instance,  is  a  Federal  power  marketing 
agency  well  knorwn  to  many  of  you.  It  cur- 
rently markets  60  per  cent  of  the  total  en- 
ergy and  provides  80  per  cent  of  the  trans- 
mlsalon  for  the  entire  Pacific  Northwest  re- 
gion. Bonneville  has  played  a  leadership  role 
In  regional  planning  for  a  power  system 
which  Is  a  model  of  cooperation  among  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  non-Federal  public  and 
private  utilities. 

A  recent  press  release  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  announced  the  Administra- 
tion's decision  to  reduce  Bonneville's  FT 
1970  budget  by  $8  million.  It  also  explained 
with  amazing  candor  some  of  .the  conse- 
quences to  be  expected  as  a  result  of  the 
reduction.  Regarding  the  delay  in  one  trans- 
mission line.  I  quote  the  press  release: 

"This  delay  will  create  an  extremely  seri- 
ous transmission  and  p>ower  supply  condi- 
tion In  Northeastern  Washington,  Northern 
Idaho  and  Western  Montana.  Without  this 
line,  a  fault  on  the  Lower  Monumental- 
little  Oooee  500-kv  line  creates  a  system 
condition  with  resultant  loss  of  generation 
and  cascading  outages  of  Interconnected 
lines  and  systems." 

I  need  spend  no  time  telling  this  audience 
of  the  tremendous  concern  throughout  the 
nation  about  insuring  the  reliability  of 
power  systems.  Surely  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  Federal  government's  policy  to  pre- 
vent recurrences  of  massive  blackouts  such 
as  that  of  1965  In  the  Northeast. 

I  realize  that  the  statement  of  the  con- 
sequences of  the  budget  reduction  must  have 
been  inadvertently  released.  But  the  deci- 
sion to  proceed  with  the  reduction  despite 
the  risks  was  surely  deliberate. 

I  don't  know  which  Administration  offi- 
cial decided  to  take  those  risks.  I  don't  know 
what  kind  of  value  Judgments  he  based  his 
decision  upon.  But  I  am  afraid  that  innu- 
merable decisions  of  this  kind  can  be  made 
each  year  and  they  wUl  not  usuaUy  be  ac- 
companied by  a  consumer  protection  warn- 
ing label  as  this  one  was. 

The  nation's  Inislness  has  become  far  too 
complex  to  proceed  on  vague  understand- 
ings of  goals  and  policies.  We  are  going  to 
have  to  begin  to  spell  out  our  Intentions 
and  otir  values,  to  debate  them  In  a  public 


forum,  and  to  Insist  that  they  be  respected 
In  every  government  decision  and  action. 

The  process  of  forecasting,  predicting,  and 
anticipating  future  needs,  conditions,  and 
demands  Is  not  unique  to  your  industry.  It 
is  a  fimetlon  which  all  organizations — gov- 
ernmental and  private — must  and  do  per- 
form. How  well  this  process  Is  performed  de- 
termines the  8hai>e  of  the  future. 

Today  I  want  to  discuss  with  you  some 
alarming  shortcomings  which  I  see  In  our 
government's  present  system  of  planning  for 
future  needs.  While  these  shortcomings 
should  be  of  concern  to  everyone,  I  think 
they  have  special  relevance  for  you,  your  or- 
ganizations, and  the  public. 

It  Is  a  commonplace  that  "the  past  Is  pro- 
logue." The  past  and  the  present  Is  all  that 
we  know  and  can  know.  Tomorrow's  plans 
are  the  product  of  today's  experiences.  In 
some  Instances  we  may  Introduce  a  little 
speculation  into  our  projections:  we  may 
anticipate  a  technological  breakthrough  or  a 
modified  rate  of  growth.  But,  for  the  most 
part,  we  expect  the  future  to  be  an  extension 
of  past  trends — for  better  or  for  worse. 

Sometimes  the  future  situations  which  are 
Indicated  by  known  trends  are  clearly  un- 
desirable. But  even  where  this  Is  recognized, 
our  projections  nevertheless  continue  to  be 
accepted.  We  plan  for  a  future  which  ap- 
pears Inevitable  and  undertake  actions  to  ac- 
commodate It. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  which  is  re- 
lated to  resource  development  and  the  evolv- 
ing pattern  of  urban  growth  In  the  United 
States. 

The  Federal  Water  Resources  Council,  for 
the  purposes  of  its  First  Annual  Assessment 
of  the  nation's  water  resources  had  to  formu- 
late a  number  of  assumptions.  The  Council 
assumed  that  new  Industry  with  attendant 
supporting  services  and  related  population 
growth  will  locate  in  or  near  existing  metro- 
politan centers.  As  a  result,  It  projected  that 
In  the  future  a  few  huge  strip  cities  v«rlU 
Include  the  major  f>ortlon  of  the  nation's 
population  and  economic  activity. 

Under  present  Federal  policies,  the  Coun- 
cil had  no  real  alternative  to  making  this 
last  assumption.  Past  trends  Indicate  that 
this  will  happen.  The  Council's  recommen- 
dations assume  the  Inevitability  of  the  pre- 
diction. As  a  result,  the  Council  does  not 
recommend  that  government  action  be  taken 
to  prevent  this  situation.  Quite  the  contrary. 
The  Council  recommends  that  we  work  to 
provide  the  essential  services  to  facilitate  the 
trend  towards  megalop>olls. 

Innumerable  other  government  agencies, 
utilities,  and  Industries  are  planning  on 
these  saoue  assumptions.  Under  present  laws 
and  policies,  they  have  no  choice  but  to  pre- 
pare for  what  Is  anticipated.  Their  combined 
actions  and  those  of  Industry  VTlll  surely 
turn  the  projection  Into  "self  fulfilling 
prophecies." 

But,  government  does  have  a  choice.  There 
Is  no  reason  that  we  have  to  perpetuate  past 
mistakes;  we  can  establish  new  f>olicles  and 
new  goals.  The  America  of  the  year  2000  does 
not  of  necessity  have  to  consist  of  strip  cities 
of  urban  desolation  stretching  for  hundreds 
of  miles. 

It  Is  generally  agreed  that  many  of  our 
major  cities  are  already  becoming  ungovern- 
able. The  problems  they  face  are  overwhelm- 
ing. Two  out  of  every  three  Americans  al- 
ready live  in  a  metropolitan  area.  The  sub- 
urbs are  growing  five  times  as  fast  as  the 
central  cities  and  twice  as  fast  as  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country  as  a  whole.  The  central 
cities  are  old,  poorly  designed  for  modem 
trafllc  and  high  populations,  and  marked  by 
decades  of  expedient  adjustments. 

In  financial  terms  the  depressed  areas  of 
metropolitan  centers  are  costly  to  society. 
A  survey  In  one  city  showed  that  the  areas 
of  substandard  housing  which  Included  B% 
of  the  land  area  and  only  20%  of  the  popu- 


lation required  60%  of  the  city's  health  serv- 
ices and  61%  of  its  poUce  protection. 

In  social  terms  the  costs  are  far  more  sig- 
nificant. 

The  resident  populations  of  the  central 
cities  are  made  up  of  the  old  and  the  poor. 
They  require  greater  services,  but  they  pay 
less  taxes. 

In  the  suburbs,  the  pace  of  growth  is  too 
rapid  for  adequate  services.  The  trials  and 
frustrations  of  commuting  has  become  a 
normal  part  of  American  life.  In  suburban 
communities,  schools  are  overcrowded.  Sew- 
ers, water  supplies,  police  and  fire  protec- 
tion, roads  and  other  services  lag  behind  the 
needs.  Taxes  are  soaring  to  meet  future  de- 
mands and  repay  past  bond  issues. 

The  financial  pressures  on  suburban  gov- 
ernments lead  them  to  rezone  for  high  den- 
sity housing,  industry,  and  commerce.  As 
a  result,  city  problems  spread  out  and  the 
attractions  of  suburban  living  are  lost. 

Indications  are  that  by  1985  we  must  pro- 
vide for  20  million  more  households  in  this 
country.  This  Is  one-third  more  than  we 
have  now. 

If  past  trends  continue,  most  of  this 
growth  will  be  In  a  few  large  metropolitan 
areas.  This  will  Increase  the  already  urgent 
problems  of  government  and  the  frtistra- 
tlons  being  experienced  by  urban  residents. 
And  yet,  in  spite  of  these  grim  projections, 
many  Federal  and  non-Federal  entitles — in- 
cluding, I  am  sure,  many  public  utilities — 
are  planning  to  accommodate  and  perpetu- 
ate this  pictixre  of  the  future.  Their  efforts. 
If  not  given  new  direction  and  new  goals, 
will  no  doubt  help  to  bring  this  picture  into 
being. 

I  don't  mean  to  be  critical  of  the  efforts 
of  the  Individual  planning  entitles.  Each 
of  these  organizations  must  carry  out  its 
commitment  to  provide  for  the  future  as  it 
expects  it  to  occur.  None  of  them,  at  present, 
has  either  a  mandate  to  plan  for  or  a  capa- 
bility to  shape  the  future  as  we  might  desire 
it  to  be. 

I  am,  however,  critical  of  government's 
failure  to  have  a  considered  national  policy 
on  urban  and  rival  growth.  We  are  fast  be- 
coming a  nation  of  pragmatlsts  In  the  worst 
sense  of  the  word.  We  accommodate:  we 
compromise;  we  too  readily  accept  the  con- 
ditions and  the  forces  we  find  around  us.  As 
a  nation  we  seem  to  be  losing  our  capacity 
to  dream  of  a  better  America  and  a  better' 
world.  The  idealism,  the  picture  of  a  better 
way  of  life  which  propelled  the  public  power 
movement  in  its  Infancy  needs  to  be 
rekindled. 

The  REIA  movement  and  the  "preference 
clause"  in  Federal  law  represent  successful 
efforts  on  behalf  of  legislators  and  the  pub- 
lic to  place  a  better  life  within  the  reach  of 
all  Americans.  We  need  more  of  this  Idealism 
in  our  planning  to  meet  future  needs. 

We  need  to  redefine  o\ir  national  goals, 
policies,  and  priorities.  And  in  light  of  that 
redefinition,  we  need  to  structure  legislation 
which  win  permit  these  goals  to  be  attained. 
It  is  clear  that  our  national  goals  and 
policies  should  not  perpetuate  crowding, 
poverty,  social  unrest.  Increasing  crime  and 
disorder,  air  and  water  pollution,  and  a  loss 
of  open  spaces  and  recreational  opportunity. 
Nevertheless,  these  conditions  exist  and  are 
becoming  increasingly  critical. 

Our  economic  expansion  and  the  vast  ca- 
pacity of  modern  technology  contributed  to 
the  severity  of  many  of  these  problems.  But 
modern  technology  and  economic  strength 
also  presents  us  with  tools  to  shape  the  fu- 
ture as  we  would  like  It  to  be.  It  Is  time — it  is 
past  time — that  we  got  about  the  task  of 
deciding  how  to  use  these  tools;  we  must  de- 
cide what  we  want  this  nation  to  look  like  in 
the  year  2000.  We  have  the  capability  to  cre- 
ate the  environment  and  the  conditions 
which  meet  our  desires. 

As  some  of  you  may  be  aware,  I  have:  been 
working  for   legislation   to   establish   a    na- 
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tlonal  policy  for  tbe  environment  and  a 
Council  of  Enylronmental  Advisors  to  In- 
sure Its  Bucceea.  I  think  a  national  policy  la 
necessary  to  give  direction  to  the  manage- 
ment and  development  of  our  great  natural 
resources  and  our  environment.  I  also  think 
a  national  policy  on  urban  and  rural  growth 
Is  necessary  If  we  are  to  deal  with  the  human 
and  the  social  problems  we  face. 

The  large  metropolitan  areas  of  the  nation 
were  shaped,  In  part,  by  natural  necessity. 
Convenient  water  routes  for  commerce,  the 
best  railroad  and  highway  locations,  coal  de- 
poelts,  water  resources,  and  climate  dictated 
*^^  areas  of  population  growth.  New  Indus- 
tries located  where  services  and  a  labor  force 
were  available,  and  more  people  migrated 
there  to  find  emplojrment.  A  cycle  began  and 
It  has  not  stopped. 

Today  we  no  longer  need  be  dependent 
upon  the  accidents  of  nature.  We  can  con- 
struct roads  and  airports  where  we  want 
them  to  be.  Many  new  Industries  require  little 
In  bulk  raw  materials.  Communications 
bring  the  most  remote  location  Into  Instant 
contact  with  metropolitan  centers. 

I  Intend  to  Introduce  legislation  In  the 
near  future  which  Is  designed  to  alleviate 
many  or  our  critical  urban  problems  by  creat- 
ing new  opportunities  for  growth  In  rural 
America.  This  legislation  will  provide  for  a 
comprehensive  and  detailed  feasibility  study 
of  the  potential  for  creating  totally  new 
towns  and  for  revitalizing  and  breathing 
new  economic  life  Into  many  of  the  existing 
communities  In  rural  America. 

As  presently  envisioned,  the  measure  will 
establish  a  Task  Force  made  up  of  Federal 
agencies  which  have  programs  that  could  t>e 
made  relevant  to  the  creation  of  new  rural 
growth  opportunities. 

The  Task  Force  would  select  sites  based 
on  compatibility  with  water  resources,  out- 
door recreational  opportunities,  regional 
growth  patterns  and  Industrial  and  commer- 
cial opportunities.  Because  of  the  necessity 
for  a  secure  employment  base,  prime  con- 
sideration would  probably  be  given  to  sites 
where  multi-purpose  water  resource  develop- 
ments exist  or  can  be  built. 

Many  of  the  programs  which  can  assist 
In  shaping  the  future  we  desire  are  already 
established.  Much  of  the  expertise  Is  avail- 
able In  existing  agencies.  What  is  lacking  is 
a  coordinating  force  and  a  policy  to  bring 
these  conditions  together  and  to  give  them 
direction.  We  already  have  programs  In  the 
Departments  of  Interior.  HXJD,  Transporta« 
tlon,  and  others  which  offer  assistance  to 
conununltles.  Advice,  loans,  and  grants  are 
available  for  planning,  housing,  and  nearly 
all  utilities. 

But  these  programs  cannot  now  be 
brought  to  bear  without  coordination  and 
without  direction.  Many  of  them  are  pres- 
ently hampered  by  restrictions  or  require- 
ments in  the  authorizing  legislation. 

The  bin  will  provide  for  the  selection  of 
several  potential  sites  for  new  towns  and 
revitalized  community  development  in  a 
variety  of  situations.  It  will  call  for  a  report 
to  tbe  President  and  tbe  Congress  evalu- 
ating tbe  feasibility  of  new  developments: 
suggesting  the  appropriate  roles  of  the  agen- 
cies. States,  and  industry:  and  stating  what 
legislative  action  in  the  form  of  Incentives 
and  new  authority  will  be  required. 

The  States  will  be  particularly  Important  to 
the  success  of  any  effort  to  create  new  op- 
portunities for  growth  In  rural  America. 
State  government  and,  by  delegation,  local 
governments  control  the  land.  They  have  the 
powers  to  zone,  tax,  buy.  amd  sell.  At  present, 
most  State  governments  are  not  playing  the 
role  they  should  In  shaping  future  develop- 
ment. 

An  effort  will  be  needed  to  bring  both  the 
States  and  private  Industry  Into  the  planning 
effort:  to  encourage  them  to  reorganize  their 
institutions  and  update  their  policies:  and 
to  enlist  their  aid.  The  organizations  you 
represent  can  be  Instrumental  in  this  effort. 


I  am  hopeful  that  the  study  I  am  propos- 
ing will  focus  the  attention  and  oomp>etence 
of  all  of  these  parties  on  the  opportunities 
which  exist  to  create  new  means  for  accom- 
modating population  growth  in  America. 
When  the  study  Is  available,  I  hope  It  will  en- 
courage the  President  and  the  Congress  to 
Initiate  a  vigorous  program  designed  to  al- 
low every  American  the  choice  of  living  and 
raising  a  family  In  an  area  that  Is  free  of  the 
social  tensions,  the  congestion  and  the  hope- 
lessness that  pervade  many  of  otir  major 
cities 

Today  many  Americans  do  not  have 
that  choice.  A  recent  Oallup  Poll  reported 
that  87 "r  of  the  residents  of  our  nation's 
major  dtles  would  rather  live  in  rural  areas 
or  small  cities  If  they  had  a  choice.  They  do 
not  have  a  choice.  They  must  live  where 
there  Is  employment  and  where  needed  com- 
munity services  are  available. 

Many  existing  Federal  agencies  and  pro- 
grams could  be  made  more  relevant  to  na- 
tional needs  if  a  part  of  their  missions  In- 
cluded the  creation  of  new  rural  growth  op- 
portunities. Older  agencies  such  as  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  or  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers which  have  unique  planning,  technical, 
and  construction  management  capabilities 
could  make  very  meaningful  contributions  If 
an  important  aspect  of  their  mandate  In- 
cluded providing  an  energy  '  base,  a  water 
supply,  and  a  recreational  reservoir  Tor  new 
towns  and  for  revitalized  rural  communl- 
Ues 

The  country  faces  a  real  crisis  in  the  loca- 
tion of  large  fossil  fuel  and  nuclear  power- 
plants  which  wUl  be  needed  In  coming  dec- 
ades. The  siting  of  these  powerplants  Is  a 
matter  of  controversy  in  many  areas  of  the 
nation.  We  must  take  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity to  turn  these  problems  to  advan- 
tage. When  a  site  is  selected,  tbe  maximum 
benefit  must  be  gained  from  Its  use. 

A  large  powerplant  could  provide  a  signifi- 
cant economic  base  for  a  new  town  or  an 
economically  depressed  community.  Consider 
the  possibilities  of  combining  powerplant 
construction  and  a  Federal  water  resource 
project  with  proper  planning,  appropriate 
transportation  connections,  and  financial  as- 
sistance for  housing,  community  facilities 
and  other  needs.  Consider  the  further  po- 
tential of  prearranged  Industrial  develop- 
ment. 

Small  cities  can  be  created  on  the  public 
land  and  throughout  the  rural  countryside 
and  beyond  the  sphere  o^  established  metro- 
politan areas.  Such  cities,  if  properly  de- 
signed, can  provide  the  American  people  a 
wide  choice  of  living  style.  They  can  provide 
varieties  of  Jobs  and  business  opportunities 
for  our  young  people  which  are  now  only 
available  in  the  city.  They  can  ease  the  pres- 
sures of  expansion  while  the  older,  larger 
cities  find  solutions  to  tbe  unprecedented 
problems  they  already  face. 

We  have  the  tools  to  create  new  cities.  In 
the  West,  we  have  already  done  so.  Phoenix, 
Arizona,  and  Orand  Junction,  Colorado,  owe 
their  existence  to  a  great  extent  to  tbe  com- 
bined effect  of  Federal  water  resource  proj- 
ects and  transportation  routes.  Many  other 
conununltles  have  grown  up  around  Fed- 
eral hydroelectric,  irrigation,  and  flood  con- 
trol projects.  But,  In  most  cases,  that  effect 
was  not  part  of  the  project  plan.  Perhaps  In 
the  future  It  should  be. 

It  has  long  been  my  view  that  our  present 
conception  of  the  Federal  public  works  pro- 
gram has  been  too  limited.  Properly  de- 
signed, these  programs  can  be  relevant  to 
dealing  with  many  of  the  critical  problems 
of  our  urban  areas.  They  can  and  they  should 
be  allowed  to  make  the  contribution  they 
are  capable  of. 

There  have,  of  course,  been  attempts  to 
create  new  towns  before.  The  government 
has  In  a  very  limited  way  been  involVed  In 
some  of  these  efforts.  Deliberate  government- 
sponsored  ventures  have,  however,  been  sln- 
gle-purpo««   and   narrow   In   concept.   They 


have  been  subservient  to  tbe  accomplish- 
ment of  other  objectives,  and  they  have  met 
with  no  outstanding  success. 

More  recent  ventures  have  been  private 
developments  with  a  profit  motive.  Many  of 
these  have  encountered  land  acquisition 
problems  and  difficulties  in  financing  the 
needed  community  servlcea  years  ahead  of 
developing  sources  of  revenue.  A  properly 
designed  program  of  Federal  and  State  as- 
sistance and  Involvement  could  help  to  over- 
come many  of  these  problems. 

I  am  not  discouraged  by  past  results.  We 
have  not  had  modern  technology  before.  We 
have  not  had  enlightened  Federal-State-ln- 
dustry  cooperation  before.  We  have  not  had 
the  concepts  and  the  programs  for  commu- 
nity aid  before.  Above  all.  we  have  not,  as  a 
nation,  recognized  the  urgency  before. 

I  invite  your  participation  and  your  as- 
sistance as  this  effort  proceeds.  I  respect  your 
experience  with  the  problems  of  community 
growth.  If  you  and  others  who  are  the 
planners  and  the  builders  of  our  society  will 
Join  In  tbe  effort,  we  can  make  progress. 

We  can  shape  a  better  future  for  present 
and  future  generations. 


TIME  FOR  ACTION  ON  RAIL 
SAPirtY 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  ship- 
ment  of  hazardous  cargoes  by  rail  in  re- 
cent years  has  added  a  new  and  disas- 
trous dimension  to  otherwise  minor  rail 
accidents.  It  is  imperative  that  we  move 
ahead  to  a  comprehensive  program  of 
national  rail  safety  standards. 

On  May  24,  1969,  an  editorial  publish- 
ed in  Chemical  Week  magazine  put  forth 
this  view.  It  called  for  stringent  safety 
standards,  making  clear  that  these 
standards  ought  to  be  national  in  appli- 
cation. The  editorial  concluded : 

Regulations  that  vary  widely  from  state  to 
state,  would  be  costly,  confusing,  and  Ineffi- 
cient. 

The  editorial  was  published  just  days 
after  rail  safety  hearings  were  held  in 
the  Surface  Transportation  Subcommit- 
tee on  May  20  and  21.  Those  hearings 
firmly  documented  the  need  for  Federal 
legislation,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  we  can 
move  forward  in  this  Congress  with  S. 
1933,  which  would  authorize  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  to  set  national 
uniform  safety  standards. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Tuck  for  Action  on  Rah.  Satett 

Two  persons  were  killed  in  Laurel,  Miss.,  In 
January  when  r.  train  carrying  propane  gas 
was  derailed.  One  month  later  in  Crete.  Neb., 
eight  persons  died  when  a  freight  train 
Jumped  the  tracks  and  ruptured  a  tank  car 
containing  anhydrous  ammonia. 

Thus,  tbe  hazards  of  transporting  chemi- 
cals have  once  again  been  brought  home  to 
tbe  public  and  tbe  lawmakers.  And  It  appears 
that  new   regulations  are  In  the  offing. 

Twenty  states  now  have  rules  governing 
the  safety  and  handling  of  anhydrous  am- 
monia. Except  for  California,  which  has  the 
most  stringent  regulations,  tbe  other  states 
have  adopted  minimum  standards  that  are 
fairly  uniform.  Nebraska  does  not  have  state 
regulations.  But  the  Crete  disaster  has  trig- 
gered hearings  that  may  well  prompt  Ne- 
braska to  make  rules  as  strict  as  those  In 
California. 

We  are  grieved  at  loss  of  life  or  Injuries, 
and  we  deplore  damage  to  property  result- 
ing from  the  unsafe  transportation  and  han- 
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dllng  of  haeardoua  chemlc&I  materials. 
Stringent  safety  standards  are  a  must.  But 
they  should  be  based  on  reason,  supported 
by  fact,  rather  than  on  emotion.  Regulations 
that  vary  widely  from  state  to  state  would  be 
costly,  confusing  and  Inefficient. 

Far  better,  for  Industry  and  the  public, 
would  be  a  uniform  federal  safety  code. 
Clearly,  regulations  are  needed  to  better  tbe 
raUroads'  safety  record.  The  railroads,  unlike 
airlines,  grew  up  Independent  of  federal  con- 
trol, and  there  are  virtually  no  federal  rail 
safety  regulations. 

Since  "81  the  niuiber  of  derailments  In  the 
country  has  more  than  doubled,  to  5.487 
last  year.  Last  year,  82  million  tons  of  chemi- 
cals. Including  more  than  600,000  tons  of  ex- 
plosives, were  shipped  by  train.  And  cargoes 
of  toxic,  flammable  or  explosive  chemicals  are 
increasing. 

But  uniform  federal  safety  standards 
should  not  be  limited  to  the  railroads.  Pipe- 
lines also  must  be  Included.  Natural  gas  Is 
now  the  principal  product  moving  by  pipe- 
line. But  one  ammonia  pipeline  Is  already 
completed  and  a  second  will  be  finished  soon. 
In  time.  It  is  Ukely  that  the  nation  will  be 
criss-crossed  with  pipelines  carrying  am- 
monia and  other  volatile  fluids. 

Secretary  of  Transportation  John  A.  Volpe 
has  recently  named  a  special  task  force  to 
study  railroad  safety.  It  will  be  beaded  by 
Federal  Railroad  Administrator  Reginald  M. 
Whitman.  And  William  Jennings,  director  of 
the  Dept.  of  Transportation's  Office  of 
Hazardous  Materials  has  asked  the  public  to 
participate  In  the  development  of  safety  reg- 
ulations for  the  pipelining  of  volatile  ma- 
terials (Including  anhydrous  anunonla). 

Information  should  be  sent  to  him  before 
J\me  23  at  the  Hazardous  Materials  Regu- 
lations Board,  Dept.  of  Transportation,  400 
Sixth  St.  SW,  Washington,  D.C.  20690. 

Tbe  sooner  Congress  passes  minimum 
transportation  safety  standards,  the  sooner 
the  public  Interest  will  be  served.  And  that 
Includes  Industry's  Interest.  It  woiild  be  more 
efficient  and  less  costly  for  the  common  car- 
riers to  build  facilities  according  to  a  uniform 
set  of  standards  than  to  have  to  make  ad- 
justments later. 
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slon.  In  his  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Aimed  Services  Committee  In  BCaix^,  1909, 
to  wit: 

( 1 )  tbe  Soviets  "are  going  for  a  first-strike 
capablUty"; 

(2)  tbe  Soviets  now  have  more  than  200 
"accurate"  missiles  of  20  to  25  megatons 
(which  are  20  to  25  times  tbe  size  of  96% 
of  United  States  missiles) ; 

(3)  the  Soviets  have  caught  up  with  and 
passed  the  United  States  In  numbers  of  land- 
based  nuclear  missiles,  and  are  continuing 
to  deploy  more  at  a  rapid  rate; 

(4)  In  slightly  more  than  two  years,  the 
Soviet  nuclear  missile  force  has  Increased 
more  than  threefold,  while  tbe  size  of  the 
United  States  nuclear  missile  force  has  been 
frozen; 

(6)  the  Soviets  have  "deployed"  and 
"launched"  orbital  b(»nbs  (tbe  FOBS), 
which  could  be  equipped  with  nuclear  war- 
heads; 

(6)  at  the  present  time,  the  United  States 
has  no  installed  antl-mlsslle  defense,  but 
the  Sovlete  have  been  deploying  their  anti- 
missile system  for  tbe  last  three  years,  and 
are  currently  spending  $3.70  on  defensive 
nuclear  forces  to  every  $1.00  spent  by  tbe 
United  States; 

(7)  the  Soviets  are  "going  forward  with 
the  deployment"  of  Polaris- type  nuclear 
submarines  at  the  rate  of  seven  per  year 
and  it  Is  anticipated  that  they  wiU  be  "com- 
parable" to  our  Polaris  fleet  by  1971-74; 

(8)  our  Polarls-Poseldon  submarines  will 
be  vulnerable  to  a  Soviet  attack  in  about 
three  years  because  of  Soviet  weapons 
advances; 

Resolved,  that  the  Scottsdale  Republican 
Women's  Club  declare  its  fuU  support  of 
President  Nixon's  proposed  Safeguard  antl- 
baUlstic  missile  system  and  urge  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Defense  Department  to  pro- 
ceed with  tbe  rapid  deployment  of  ABM 
defenses  to  protect  our  nation  from  any 
Soviet  or  Red  Chinese  nuclear  attack. 

Passed  June  5,  1969,  Scottsdale,  Arizona 


stance  of  a  mine  health  and  safety  bill  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Harrison  A.  WlUiams  Jr. 
of  New  Jersey. 

While  the  WUUams  blU  contains  some  tech- 
nical flaws  that  could  and  should  be  cor- 
rected, the  measure  Is  basically  an  excellent 
example  of  legislative  responsibUlty.  It  Is  the 
fruit  of  Senate  hearings  that  gained  urgency 
from  the  disaster  in  which  78  West  Virginia 
miners  were  entombed  last  November.  It  adds 
strengthening  provisions  to  the  good  bill 
that  was  put  before  Congress  In  the  closing 
days  of  the  Johnson  Administration  and  Im- 
proved by  Nlxon-backed  revisions.  The  re- 
sult Is  a  measure  that  promises,  for  the  first 
time,  to  give  the  men  who  dig  the  nation's 
coal  the  kind  of  protection  they  should  have 
against  black  lung  and  fatal  accidents. 

It  wUl  be  a  disgrace  if  the  efforts  of  tlie 
ooal  lobby  fr\istrate  this  attempt  to  Insure 
that  the  human  cost  Is  removed  from"  the 
half-blUlon  tons  of  coal  consumed  each  year 
by  American  homes  and  Industry. 


COAL  MINE  SAFETY 


SAFEGUARD  SYSTEM  FAVORED  BY 
SCOTTSDALE,  ARIZ.,  REPUBLICAN 
WOMEN'S  CLUB 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  country  depended  upon  the  Washing- 
ton Post  and  the  New  York  Times,  just 
to  mention  two  radical  left  papers,  one 
would  be  led  to  believe  that  the  people  are 
opposed  to  the  Safeguard  system.  For- 
tunately, the  great  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans have  probably  never  heard  of  these 
two  papers,  so  they  have  the  prlvUefre 
of  reading  factual  reporting  and  edi- 
torializing and  are  able  to  make  up  their 
minds  in  a  clear  way.  The  Scotts<ltde  Re- 
publican Women's  Club  has  passed  a  res- 
olution on  the  ABM  which  reflects  the 
feeling  that  I  find  expressed  in  my  mail, 
which  is  running  about  5  to  1  in  favor 
of  the  ABM,  and  this  mail  comes  from 
all  over  the  United  States.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SCOTTSDAI.X   RXPXTBUCAN    WOMZN'S    CLITB 
RESOLtTTION  ON  ABM 

Whereaa,  on  April  18,  1969  President  Rich- 
ard Nixon  said:  "I'm  going  to  fight  •■  bard 
as  I  can  for  tbe  antl-balUstlc  mlaalle  system 
because  I  believe  It  Is  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  security  of  tbe  country,"  and 

Whereas.  Secretary  of  Oefenae  Melvln 
Laird  provided  ample  evidence  for  this  decl- 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  fhst  4  months  of  1969.  74  men 
have  lost  their  lives  in  the  Nation's  coal 
mines.  This  represents  a  17-percent  in- 
crease in  fatalities  over  the  same  4 
months  of  1968,  when  63  miners  lost 
their  lives.  The  frequency  rate  has  in- 
creased for  that  period  from  .89  fatalities 
per  million  man-hours  of  work  in  1968  to 
.96  in  1969. 

Time  and  again  over  the  last  several 
months,  the  need  for  effective  legislation 
to  protect  our  coal  miners  has  been  doc- 
umented beyond  doubt. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  ,  has  recently  con- 
cluded extensive  hearings  on  coal  mine 
health  and  safety  legislation.  I  under- 
stand that  it  will  soon  begin  executive 
consideration  of  the  legislation,  includ- 
ing S.  2284,  which  was  introduced  by 
Senator  Williams  after  a  review  of  the 
hearings  and  visits  to  coal  mines. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  New  York  Times  editorial  on 
the  Williams  of  New  Jersey  bill  and  the 
need  for  legislation  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  June  8,  19691 
Making  the  Mines  Sate 

If  Congress  intends  to  make  a  real  contri- 
bution to  cutting  the  scandalous  death  toll 
In  the  coal  mines  It  will  approve  the  sub- 


HAWAn  POLL  REVEAI£  65 -PERCENT 
SUPPORT  FOR  NIXON  ON  FOR- 
EIGN AFFAIRS 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  President 
Nixon  and  his  family  honored  the  peoV 
pie  of  Hawaii  by  their  visit  last  weekend 
to  our  mid-Pacific  State  during  the 
President's  mission  to  Midway  in  the 
cause  of  peace. 

The  President,  Mrs.  Nixon,  their 
daughters  Julie  and  Tricia.  and  their 
son-in-law  David  Elsenhower  made  a 
tremendous  impact  on  the  people  with 
their  warm  and  gracious  msomer.  There 
is  no  question  they  won  widespread  alo- 
ha from  Hawaii's  citizens. 

Even  before  the  President's  trip  to 
Midway,  there  was  considerable  senti- 
ment in  my  State  that  the  President  is 
doing  a  good  job  in  foreign  policy.  My 
annual  public  opinion  p>oll  this  year  re- 
vealed that  two  out  of  three  of  those  re- 
sponding believe  that  President  Nixon 
is  doing  a  good  job  in  foreign  affairs  and 
that  he  has  also  helped  raise  U.S.  pres- 
tige around  the  world. 

The  poll  was  conducted  by  mail,  going 
out  to  60,000  families  on  all  the  islands, 
and  had  a  7-percent  response.  I  am  told 
that  this  is  a  good  response  for  a  mall 
questionnaire.  The  respondents  gave 
strong  support  to  President  Nixon's  per- 
formance, conforming  with  nationwide 
survey  results.  My  poll  showed  65.5  per- 
cent replying  "yes";  8.4  percent  "no"; 
and  26.1  percent  "not  sure." 

The  Gallup  poll  of  early  May  showed 
64  percent  expressing  approval  of  the 
way  President  Nixon  is  handling  his  job; 
14  percent  said  they  disapproved;  while 
22  percent  did  not  express  an  opinion. 

On  the  question  on  my  poll  as  to 
whether  the  President  has  helped  raise 
U.S.  prestige  around  the  world,  the  re- 
sponse broke  down  to  65.3  percent  "yes"; 
11.8  percent  'no";  and  22.9  percent  "not 
sure."  By  contrast,  my  poll  in  1968,  taken 
during  the  previous  administration, 
showed  77  percent  believed  U.S.  prestige 
was  falling  around  the  globe;  12  percent 
disagreed;  and  11  percent  were  "not 
sure." 

Again,  this  year's  findings  on  the  pres- 
tige question  correlate  with  an  interna- 
tional report  made  in  April,  in  which 
directors  of  26  Gallup-afflliated  organiza- 
tions around  the  world  reported  that 
President  Nixon  appears  to  have  won 
many  new  friends  abroad. 
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My  poll  alao  Included  thre«  questions 
on  the  war  in  Vietnam.  The  results  on 
these  were  as  follows: 

First.  "Do  you  think  the  United  States 
and  her  allies  are  winning  the  war  in 
Vietnam?"  The  replies:  26  percent  "yes"; 
42.9  percent  "no";  31.1  percent  "not 
sure."  The  identical  question  last  year 
brought  these  replies :  23  percent  "yes" — 
that  we  are  winning  the  war;  50  percent 
"no";  27  percent  "not  sure." 

Second.  "Should  the  United  States  uni- 
laterally pull  out  of  Vietnam?"  The  re- 
plies: 31.4  percent  "yes";  53  percent 
"no";  15.8  percent  "not  sure."  Last  year 
the  response  to  this  question  was  26  per- 
cent "yes";  53  percent  "no";  21  percent 
"not  sure." 

Third.  "If  North  Vietnam  continues  to 
attack  South  Vietnamese  cities  and  there 
is  no  progress  in  the  peace  talks,  should 
the  United  States  resume  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam?"  The  replies:  74.8  per- 
cent "yes";  13.8  percent  "no";  11.4  per- 
cent "act  sure." 

-Thi*  -question  was  not  asked  in  last 
year's  poU  as  the  bombing  halt  took  place 
in  November,  after  the  questionnaire  was 
sent  out.  However,  an  indication  of  sen- 
timent can  be  seen  in  the  response  to  the 
following  question  last  year:  "Should  the 
U.S.  stop  bombing  North  Vietnam  to 
encourage  peace  talks  even  without  as- 
surance from  North  Vietnam  leaders  that 
they  will  not  take  advantage  of  a  bomb- 
ing halt?"  75  percent  of  the  replies  were 
"no";  only  19  percent  said  "yes";  and  6 
percent  were  "not  sure. ' 

The  other  questions  and  replies  on  this 
year's  poll  were: 

'Should  Red  China  be  admitted  to  the 
UJJ.?" — 23.8  percent  "yes";  54.5  percent 
"no";  21.7  percent  "not  sure." 

"Should  the  Republic  of  China 
(Taiwan),  which  now  has  a  seat  in  the 
UU.,  be  ousted  from  the  U.N.  If  Red 
China  is  admitted?" — 5.7  percent  "yes"; 
86.1  percent  "no";  8.2  percent  "not  sure." 

"In  view  of  the  border  clashes  between 
Russia  and  Red  China,  do  you  believe 
Russia  will  come  to  an  early  agreement 
on  disarmament  with  the  U.S.?" — 14.8 
percent  "yes";  51.4  percent  "no";  33.8 
percent  "not  sure." 

"£X>  you  believe  Russia's  invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia  endangers  peace  in  Eu- 
rope?' — 68,6  percent  "yes";  18.6  percent 
"no  ";  12.8  j)ercent  "not  sure." 


WHAT  LABOR  EXPECTS  PROM  THE 
ECONOMY  IN  THE  1970's — SPEECH 
BY  mVINQ  STERN 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Irving 
Stem,  director  of  orgar.ization  of  Local 
342  of  the  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters 
and  Retail  Pood  Store  Employees  Union 
of  North  America,  recently  spoke  before 
the  22d  annual  conference  of  the  Finan- 
cial Analysts  Federation  on  what  labor 
expects  from  the  economy  in  the  coming 
decade.  Mr.  Stem's  speech  is  most  in- 
teresting as  a  forecast  of  what  we  can 
expect  to  be  the  concerns  of  the  labor 
movement  in  the  coming  years  and  de- 
serves wide  public  attention.  I  therefore 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Stem's 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

What  Labo«  Expkcts  Pbom  thb  Economt  m 
THX  1070'* 
In  order  to  understand  what  Imbor  expects 
from  the  economy  tn  the  1870'a  it  U  Impera- 
tive to  understand  where  labor  U  at  and 
how  It  sees  itself  as  we  move  out  of  the  last 
few  months  of  the  0O's  and  head  Into  a 
seventh  decade  of  the  TWentleth  Century. 

And.  when  we  speak  of  labor,  we  mean 
blue  collar  and  white  collar  workers,  gov- 
ernment employees  and  farm  laborers,  bus 
drivers  and  school  teachers,  organized  and 
unorganized,  all  of  the  70.000.000  people  who 
work  for  a  living  In  ehe  year  1989.  In  the 
United  States. 

Every  recent  study  of  worker  attitudes 
notes  mounting  frustration,  and.  very  much 
like  students  and  Blacks,  an  alienation,  verg- 
ing on  revolt. 

Told  on  all  sides  that  he  "never  had  It  so 
good",  the  average  worker  never  felt  so  In- 
secure and  estranged  from  the  economic  and 
political  processes  of  our  country. 

In  short,  he  feels  he  Is  behind  the  "eight- 
ball"  and  that  society  doesn't  care  about  bUn 
and  bis  family. 

More  than  that,  he  violently  resents  the 
blame  placed  upon  him  for  higher  prices, 
because  he  fights,  for  Increased  wages.  He 
resents  being  told  that  his  need  for  security 
tn  old  age  pushes  Social  Security  deductions 
up.  That  his  need  for  better  bousing  and 
more  significant  education,  more  modem 
hospitals,  pushes  taxes  up. 

Workers    are    being    told    they    are    now 
"middle-class",  as  measured  by  their  Income. 
But  what  does  this  mean  to  the  worker, 
aside  from  the  statistical  Information. 

The  median  Income  of  families,  according 
to  the  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce, reached  98,000  for  the  first  time  In 
1967. 

But.  according  to  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Labor,  a  "modest  but  adequate" 
family  Income  calls  for  $9,191  a  year. 

So  while  median  family  Income  has  In- 
creased by  about  3  to  4  percent  per  year  on 
an  average  basis.  It  Is  still  not  adequate  for 
their  needs. 

To  measure  this  In  another  way:  In  1959, 
6  out  of  every  15  families  were  at  or  above 
the  "moderate"  Income  level.  In  1966  how- 
ever, there  were  only  5  out  of  16  families  at 
this  level. 

And  while  44  percent  of  Americans  have 
moved  above  the  poverty  level  in  the  last 
ten  years,  the  shocking  fact  Is  that  there 
are  still  26.146.000  living  on  an  income  of 
less  than  $3,300  a  year.  In  this,  the  pro- 
claimed, "most  affluent  society"  tn  ail  his- 
tory. This  Includes  10.3  percent  of  all  whites 
and  35.4  percent  of  all  non-whites  In  the 
country. 

These  statistics  of  1967  do  not  take  Into 
account  the  bite  which  Inflation  and  the  tax 
bite  have  taken  out  of  the  average  workers 
Income  the  past  year  and  a  half. 

During  1968  the  weekly  earnings  of  the 
average  factory  worker  rose  98.47  during  the 
year  to  9125.97 — but  practically  all  of  this 
Increase  was  consumed  by  higher  prices  and 
Increased  federal,  state  and  local  taxes,  higher 
social  security  and  higher  Interest  rates  for 
debu. 

According  to  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  the 
average  factory  worker  saw  his  real  buying 
power  go  up  only  91.03  a  week  In  the  past 
year  with  many  suffering  a  loss  In  this  area. 
These  bare-bone  statistics  manifest  them- 
selves In  the  reaction  of  a  typical  worker  In 
the  median  category  as  reported  recently  by 
a  magazine  Interviewer. 

"I'm  going  out  of  my  mind"  an  Ironworker 
named  Eddie  Ash  told  the  Interviewer  a 
short  time  ago. 

"I  average  about  98.500  a  year,  pretty  good 

money.  I  work  my  head  off  but  I  can't  make  It. 

"I  come  home  at  the  end  of  the  week,  I 


start  paying  the  bills,  I  give  my  wife  some 
money  for  food,  €tnd  there's  nothing  left. 

"fitaybe.  If  I  work  overtime,  I  get  916  or 
930  to  spend  on  myself.  But  most  of  the 
time  there's  nothing. 

"They  take  965  a  week  out  of  my  pay.  I 
have  to  come  up  with  990  a  month  rent. 

"But  every  time  I  turn  around,  one  of  the 
kids  needs  shoes  or  a  dress  or  something  for 
school. 

"I  can't  make  it." 

In  light  of  this  Is  there  any  wonder  at 
the  growing  bitterness  of  the  average  worker 
when  he  reads  that  the  rich  are  evading 
their  share  of  taxes  through  major  loopholes 
for  oil  and  mineral  depletion  allowances,  tax 
free  Income  from  municipal  bonds  and  capi- 
tal gains.  Or,  as  sometimes  Is  the  case,  he 
mistakenly  condemns  the  billions  being  spent 
to  help  sustain  people  living  on  Welfare. 

Despite  all  the  sociologists  talk  about  the 
worker  moving  into  the  middle  class,  this 
financially  pressed,  debt  ridden.  Insecure 
average  working  American  sees  himself  fi- 
nancially only  a  notch  above  the  lowest  In- 
come strata. 

In  /act,  67 7c  of  all  American  families  earn 
below  the  Department  of  Labor's  "modest  but 
adequate"  family  income. 

This  salient  fact,  among  others.  In  part 
explains  the  substantial  Increase  In  the  num- 
ber of  contracts  which  the  organized  workers 
are  rejecting  In  current  collective  bargaining. 

Increased  education  and  improved  com- 
munication, has  taught  workers  that  a  10% 
Increase  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  mean- 
ingful Improvement  In  real  Income — and  re- 
sentment Increases  In  direct  proportion  to 
their  seeing  wage  gains  destroyed  by  higher 
prices  and  higher  taxes. 

Against  this  background  of  frustration  and 
resentment  In  the  closing  months  of  1969, 
what  can  labor  expect  from  the  economy 
over  the  next  ten  years? 

Obviously  the  answer  to  this  question  will 
depend  upon  the  economic,  social  and  politi- 
cal developments  of  the  next  decade. 

I  wish  to  touch  on  some  of  the  elements 
which  I  believe  will  Infiuence  the  possibility 
of  the  fulfillment  of  labor's  expectations, 
leaving  to  my  colleagues  to  fill  in  the 
specifics. 

The  primary  force  shaping  the  future,  of 
course,  will  be  the  economy. 

It  Is  anticipated  that  by  the  middle  of  the 
1970's  the  economy  of  our  country,  which 
has  been  growing  at  an  annual  rata  of  four 
to  four  and  one-half  percent,  will  pass  the 
trillion  dollar  a  year  mark. 

This  growth  has  been  accompanied  by 
fluctuating  unemployment,  recessions  and 
Inflationary  spurts  which  have  caused  enor- 
mous waste.  Inefficiency,  and  hardship  to 
millions. 

Unemployment  averaged  4.3  percent  of  the 
labor  force  from  1948  to  1957  and  5.3  percent 
from  1958  through  1967.  Currently  It  stands 
at  3.5  percent,  lower  than  It  has  been  for  a 
long  time,  but  not  as  low  as  In  many  other 
Industrialized  countries. 

During  this  period  from  1948  to  1968,  Infla- 
tion, as  measured  by  the  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex, has  risen  about  39  percent.  A  figure 
which  we  all  recognize  must  be  further  Im- 
proved upon. 

The  achievement  of  economic  stabilization 
which  would  bring  a  lower  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment, and  a  slower  rata  of  Inflation  Is  one 
of  the  main  problems  confronting  the  econ- 
omy. It  would  also  have  tremendous  impact 
upon  labor  and  Ita  demands  of  the  future. 

Other  factors  which  will  determine  the 
course  of  the  economy  and  Influence  its  fu- 
ture performance  are  rapidly  Improving 
technology  and  automation. 

Obviously  the  manner  In  which  these  fac- 
tors are  applied  to  the  labor  force  will  shape 
labor's  attitudes.  If  these  developmenta  are 
used  tor  the  beneflt  of  all — Industry  and 
labor— there  wUl  bs  acceptance:  to  the  de- 
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gree  that  they  are  used  to  displace  workers, 
I  anticipate  firm  resistance. 

Another  significant  trend  of  Importance  Is 
the  rapid  growth  In  the  labor  force  occurlng 
In  the  more  stable  employment  sectors  of 
whlta  collar  workers  and  the  services,  trade 
and  government. 

This  Is  being  accompanied  by  a  narrow- 
ing of  the  differential  between  paying  a 
man  to  produce  and  paying  him  on  lay-off 
through  higher  unemployment  compensa- 
tion and  supplementary  unemployment 
beneflt  programs. 

With  the  emergence  of  the  trillion  doUar 
and  more  economy  during  the  1970's  It  Is 
predicted  that  workers  and  their  families  can 
expect  about  a  40  to  50  percent  increase  in 
median  family  income,  from  roughly  about 
98.000  to  91 1 .000-912.000. 

The  major  problem  confronting  our  na- 
tion will  be  how  to  lift  up,  econonUcally, 
the  more  than  26.000,000  Americana  which 
a  Census  Bureau  study  reported  out  last 
week,  showed  to  be  living  in  dismal  poverty 
In  1967. 

In  a  widely  heralded  "affluent  society"  It 
Is  of  no  small  significance  that  10.3%  of  all 
white  families  and,  note  this,  35.4%  of  all 
non-white  families  have  an  incorne  of  $3,000 
and  less  a  year. 

Equally  important  to  note  is  that  41.4 
percent  of  all  families  had  incomes  of  less 
than  $5,000  annually. 

Certainly  labor  will  expect  much  better  re- 
sulU  from  the  economy  In  the  1970'8. 

If  there  is  to  be  continued  growth  and  so- 
called  affluence  for  some  segments  of  the 
American  people,  then  labor  has  every  right 
to  expect  the  total  elimination  of  unem- 
ployment and  poverty. 

Undoubtedly  this  attitude,  will  In  a  large 
measure  Infiuence  the  expectations  and  goals 
of  labor  in  the  next  decade. 

Another  emerging  trend  Is  the  correla- 
tion between  education  and  higher  incomes. 
According  to  the  Census  Bureau  study, 
families  with  a  bead  26  years  of  age  or 
older  who  had  only  an  elementary  school 
education  achieved  a  median  Income  of 
95,608  in  1967. 

Those  who  had  had  some  high  school  edu- 
cation obtained  98.406;  some  college  educa- 
tion, 910,176;  four  years  of  college,  912,058 
and  five  or  more  years  of  college,  913,688. 

Since  It  is  becoming  clear  that  a  major 
path  to  climbing  the  economic  ladder  is 
through  Increased  educational  opportunities, 
I  suggest  that  a  big  demand  will  be  a  greater 
number  of  years  of  free  education,  both  aca- 
demic and  technical,  for  workers  and  their 
children. 

Labor  wlU  expect  greater  Investment  In  all 
levels  of  education  ranging  up  to  college,  and 
new  methods  of  instruction  and  training. 
Incteased  technology  and  automation  will 
bring  about  demands  for  upgrading  the  level 
of  education  of  older  workers  and  retrain- 
ing those  who  will  be  compelled  to  adjust  to 
new  methods  of  production. 

The  academicians  are  beglnnilng  to  pre- 
dict the  emergence  of  a  "post-Industrial" 
society.  Just  as  agriculture  provides  most  of 
the  food  and  fiber  required  by  our  nation 
with  the  employment  of  a  little  more  than 
five  percent  of  the  work  force,  so  Industry,  it 
is  said,  wlU  be  able  to  supply  most  of  our 
manufactured  goods,  raw  materials  and  con- 
struction with  a  declining  work  force. 

Production  is  increasing  so  rai^dly,  we  are 
told,  that  our  economy  can  produce  all  the 
needs  of  society  with  only  a  fracUon  of  the 
present  labor  force. 

This  development,  if  vaUd.  suggeste  a 
changing  atutude  of  labor  toward  the  tradi- 
tional 40-hour  work  week  In  industry  and 
indeed  with  regard  to  the  whole  Piirltanlcal 
concept  of  work. 

Leisure  time  In  the  form  of  increased  vaca- 
tions and  sabbaticals  wlU  become  a  part  of 
labors  expectations  from   the  economy. 

With  machine  and  computer  replacing 
manual  labor  as  a  ttroducer  ot  goods,  there 


will  be  a  changing  attitude  toward  work  and 
leisure — with  ttoth  accepted  as  valid  ac- 
Uvities. 

Another  major  Influence  an  the  expecta- 
tions of  labor  In  the  1970's  Is  the  16  mUllon 
Increase  In  the  labor  force  with  an  antici- 
pated 40  percent  Increase  In  the  30  to  36 
year  age  group. 

One  out  of  every  four  new  employees  will 
have  attended  college. 

It  will  contain  more  women  and  Negroes. 
It  will  embrace  a  growing  segment  of  pro- 
fessional and  technical  personnel  capable  of 
handling  complex  machinery  and  computer- 
ization of  our  manufacturing  processes. 
(And  for  the  first  time  in  history  they  will 
outnumber  skilled  craftsmen.) 

It  will  be  a  more  fluid  labor  force  which 
win  identify  with  Ite  professional  skills  and 
personal  goals  rather  than  the  organizailon 
it  serves. 

This  age  group  in  main  will  not  only  be 
better  educated  and  less  conformist,  but  its 
expectations  and  goals  wUl  have  been  shaped 
by  the  propaganda  of  an  affluent  society. 

There  are  no  memories  of  depression  ana 
the  tough  forties  among  the  new  entries  into 
the  labor  force.  They  have  grown  up  with 
the  belief  that  the  economy  can  afford  to 
provide  a  higher  standard  of  living  than 
enjoyed  by  their  parents — and  a  standard 
which  must  be  constantly  improved  year 
after  year. 

Still  another  factor  is  the  Increasing  in- 
tegration of  non-whites  Into  the  labor  force — 
at  a  rate  of  half  again  as  fast  as  whites. 

This  combination  of  youths  and  Blacks 
will,  in  my  opinion,  shape  the  developing 
goals  of  labor  in  the  coming  period  particu- 
larly as  the  helm  of  leadership  passes  from 
the  now  established  and  more  moderate  la- 
bor veterans  of  the  struggles  of  the  30's  and 
40's  to  new  leadership  of  the  1970'6. 

Increasingly,  we  can  expect  Black  leader- 
ship in  the  organized  sector  of  the  labor 
movement,  particularly,  in  industries  with  a 
low  wage  structure  where  Black  members 
form  a  considerable  section  of  the  member- 
ship. 

This  will  undoubtedly  stimulate  labor's 
still  greater  Involvement  In  the  struggle 
against  poverty  and  for  first-class  citizen- 
ship for  Blacks,  Mexican-Americans  and 
other  minority  groups. 

It  will  Increase  efforte  to  organize  mlgranto 
and  other  farm  labor  who  are  among  the 
greatest  victims  of  society's  Indifference  to 
hunger  and  poverty  in  our  midst. 

Another  trend  which  will  shape  labor's  ex- 
pectations is  the  development  of  coordinated 
bargaining  by  unions  In  different  industries 
and  jurisdictions.  This  will  keep  pace  with 
the  growth  of  conglomerates  in  our  economy. 
As  unions  pool  their  resources  and  power 
they  win  become  more  effective  in  their  bar- 
gaining relationships  with  industry. 

Differentials  in  wages  and  benefits  between 
Industries  and  between  areas,  particularly  in 
the  rapid  industrializing  South,  will  be  nar- 
rowed If  not  ultimately  eliminated. 

Labor  will  seek  double  purpose  pay  raises 
In  the  1970'8. 

In  the  first  Instance  will  be  Increases  which 
are  higher  than  the  rise  In  living  coste,  so 
workers  can  increase  their  purchasing  power. 
The  second  purpose  win  be  to  enable  labor 
to  share  in  the  increasing  productivity  (out- 
put per-man  per-hour)  and  the  wealth  of  our 
nation,  which  is  making  more  goods  and 
services  available. 

This  Is  manifested  by  the  growing  pres- 
sure by  workers  for  either  shorter  term  con- 
tracta  than  the  current  three  year  norm,  or 
the  Inclusion  of  cost  of  living  escalator 
clauses,  which  rise  as  prices  increase. 

It  takes  another  form,  in  the  demand  for 
reopening  of  negotiations  in  longer  term  con- 
tracu  as  prices  rise. 

Labor  U  beginning  to  spearhead  public 
pressure  upon  government  and  other  In- 
stttutlons  to  find  solutions  to  the  urban 
blight,  air  and  water  poUutlon,  traffic  con- 


gestion, use  of  nuclear  power,  educational 
Inadequacies,  tax  Inequities,  consumer  prod- 
uct standards.  Indeed  the  whole  "quality  of 
life"  in  our  society. 

Improved  and  instant  communication  has 
made  our  nation  less  regional  In  character.  It 
has  made  labor  view  our  economy  and  so- 
ciety as  more  national  scope  with  all  its  at- 
tendant Implications. 

Labor  expecta  government  and,  yes,  busi- 
ness as  well,  to  help  solve  the  complex  prob- 
lems facing  our  nation.  It  also  expects  to 
have  a  voice  in  developing  these  solutions. 

On  the  key  question  of  unemployment  and 
poverty  there  Is  a  growing  mood  that  if  the 
private  sector  cannot  provide  jobs,  then  the 
government  must  provide  work,  as  the  "em- 
ployer of  last  resort"  for  the  hard-core  un- 
employed. 

Still  another  influence  In  shaping  labor's 
expectations  Is  the  role  of  federal,  state  and 
municipal  government  as  an  employer.  It  Is 
expected  that  public  employment  will  con- 
tinue to  expand,  as  our  society  demands  more~ 
and  more  services. 

This  area  is  the  fastest  growing  sector  of 
unionization  as  we  enter  the  Seventies,  and 
some  of  the  wage  and  fringe  beneflt  achieve- 
mente  obtained  In  collective  bargaining  are 
becoming  patterns  for  the  private  sector  of 
the  economy.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the 
area  of  pension  benefits  Which  in  the  past  has 
Induced  more  securlty-mlnded  workers  to 
seek  employment  in  Civil  Service. 

Indeed  Its  role,  not  only  as  an  employer 
but  as  an  Intervenor  In  collective  bargaining 
in  an  effort  to  influence  the  outcome  in  the 
national  interest,  will  cause  increasing  con- 
flict In  labor  relations.  To  the  degree  that 
profits  outpace  workers  gains,  this  Interven- 
tion will  be  resented  and  fought 

We  all  recall  the  lesson  of  the  aerospace 
workers  who  rejected  former  President  John- 
son's moves  to  force  a  settlement  within  the 
confines  of  the  so-called  wage-price  guide- 
lines Which  led  to  a  major  break  through  in 
the  thrust  for  higher  wages  for  all  labor.  It 
suggests  further  that  less  government  inter- 
vention, and  not  more,  is  called  for  in  the 
1970's. 

No  doubt  increasing  costs  of  labor  has  an 
Impact  on  government  costs  through  Ita 
huge  expenditures  In  the  private  sector.  But 
If  we  are  to  reduce  conflict  In  labor  relations 
It  Is  Incimibent  upon  government  to  solve  this 
problem  by  compelling  industry  to  augment 
Ite  efficiency,  reduce  waste  of  resources  and 
manpower  and  finally  to  reduce  Ite  exorbitant 
profit  margins  In  government  projects — 
rather  than  force  labor  to  bear  the  burden. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  In  the  organized 
sector  of  labor,  which  often  seta  the  pace  and 
standards  for  the  balance  of  the  work  force, 
there  will  develop  a  more  sophisticated  un- 
derstanding of  the  collective  bargaining 
process,  particularly  as  younger  and  better 
trained  negotiators  begin  to  play  a  major 
role. 

We  are  living  in  a  constantly  changing  and 
complex  society.  c 

Aspirations  frequently  outrun  performance, 
leading  to  frustration  and  more  frequently, 
rejection  of  all  forms  of  leadership. 

Increased  education  and  training  has 
brought  forth  demands  by  workers  for  control 
In  the  decision-making  process  affecting  their 
lives. 

To  the  extent  that  this  is  taken  Into  ac- 
count during  the  transition  of  our  economy 
and  society  In  the  l970's,  the  change  will  take 
place  peacefully. 

I  beUeve  we  are  entering  a  decade  of  social 
revolution  In  the  1970's. 

If  the  student  and  Black  revolto  are  telling 
us  something  it  Is  that  the  "have  nota"  are 
determined  to  enter  the  ranks  of  "haves." 

The  Blacks,  Mexican-Americans  and  poor 
Whites  are  demanding  an  end  to  poverty 
which  has  strangled  tnose  who  came  before 
them  and  more  significantly  dooms  future 
generations  to  more  of  the  same. 
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The  joath  oT  oar  country  liATe  rajaetod 
society  and  Ita  instltutlona  for  falUnf  to 
practice  what  It  preaches — namely,  to  pro- 
Tide  a  meaningful.  fulflUlnK  and  peaceful 
exlatenee  for  all  people  In  our  country  and 
throtighout  the  world. 

Labor,  na  It  enter*  the  1970's.  expects  the 
economic,  political  and  social  leaders  of  our 
nation  to  bring  us  Into  the  next  decade  with 
giant  atrldea  toward  the  solution  of  all  the 
problems  confronting  us  at  the  end  of  1909 
and  above  all.  prepared  to  solve  the  new 
problems  of  the  IMCb. 


OIL  QUOTAS  IMPAIR  OUR  NATION'S 
SECURITY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ex- 
pect to  present  to  the  Senate  next  week 
a  detailed  analysis  of  how  the  special  tax 
treatment  received  by  the  oil  industry  is 
actually  injuring  our  Nation's  security 
rather  than  helping  it.  I  also  expect  to 
discuss  when  we  debate  the  resolution  (S. 
Res.  85)  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  relative  to  commitments  to  for- 
eign powers  under  what  authority  the 
State- Department  proceeded  in  signing 
the  secret  agreement  with  Canada  lim- 
iting the  importation  of  Canadian  oil  in 
apparent  violation  of  the  Presidential 
proclamation  establishing  the  mandatory 
oil  Import  program  and  the  legislation 
authorizing  him  to  do  so. 

I  have  just  read  an  excellent  article 
In  Fortune  magazine  on  this  point. 

I  ask  unanimous  ccoisent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rzcoro  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  the  article  entitled  "Our 
Crazy.  Costly  Life  With  Oil  Quotas," 
written  by  Allan  T.  Oemaree.  and  pub- 
lished In  Fortune  magazine  for  June 
1969. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Allan  T.  Demaree, 
the  author  of  the  article,  has  poignantly 
pointed  out  the  inconsistencies  and  in- 
equities in  the  present  oil  import  pro- 
gram which  impair  our  Nation's  secur- 
ity. I  quote  some  of  his  conclusions: 

Th«  V3.  today  finds  Itself  saddled  with 
an  expensive,  muddied,  and  unseemly  sys- 
tem of  Import  restrictions  because  it  has 
Ignored  the  dictates  of  rational  economical 
poUcy  malLing.  The  government  has  not  de- 
termined how  large  a  reserve  of  oU  the  D.S. 
would  need  in  the  event  of  a  foreseeable 
emergency.  Nor  has  It  tried  to  adopt  the 
least  costly  method  of  providing  such  a  re- 
serve. It  has  preferred  to  rely  on  senseless 
protectionism — a  policy  It  must  now  aban- 
don. 

No  doubt  exists  that  the  US.  can  provide 
for  Its  emergency  needs  at  less  cost  than 
under  the  current  system.  Since  the  govern- 
ment has  never  taken  the  trouble  to  weigh 
the  alternatives,  the  methods — or  combina- 
tion of  methods — that  make  the  most  sense 
are  not  yet  clear  .  .  .  the  most  important 
consideration  la  that  all  courses  be  examined 
with  an  open  mind. 

The  cost  and  the  maladministration  of 
the  quota  system  have  raised  cries  for  Its 
abolition.  Much  can  be  said  for  that  direct 
solution.  But  it  may  be  that  some  form  of 
Import  restrictions,  less  onerous  than  those 
now  in  effect,  has  a  place  in  a  ration*!  oil 
policy.  If  so.  those  restrictions  must  be 
adopted  on  the  ratlonAl  grounds  that  they 
enhance  U.S.  security  at  a  tolerable  cost- 
not  because  they  prop  up  the  domesuc  in- 
dustry in  Its  present  Inefflclent  form.  Tbe 
government  must  quit  mixing  def< 


slderatlons  wtth  protectionism,  as  It  has 
done  so  dramatically,  and  shamefully.  In  Its 
etforts  to  keep  Canadian  oil  out.  At  the  very 
least,  the  VS.  should  permit  the  free  move- 
ment of  oU  from  Canada,  a  ooimtry  wtth 
which  we  enjoy  uniquely  close  relations.  The 
government  should  also  put  pressure  on 
the  states  to  abandon  those  regulatory  prac- 
tices that  stifle  efficiency.  The  time  hsis  come 
to  allow  a  fresh  breath  of  competition  to 
blow  through  the  Industry. 

Mr.  President,  those  are  my  thoughts 
exactly.  I  commend  them  to  Senators 
who  are  troubled  about  the  state  of  our 
Nation's  security. 

SxHiarr  1 

OTNI    CXAZT,    COSTI.T    I^FB    WITH    OO.    QVOTAS 

(By  Allan  Tk  Demaree) 
The  quota  system  that  chokes  off  the  free 
flow  of  oil  Into  the  U.S.  costs  the  nation 
bUUons  and  shelters  gross  inefficiencies  In 
the  domestic  crude-oil  producing  industry. 
Imposed  In  the  name  of  national  security 
Just  a  decade  ago,  It  has  become  the  object  of 
mounting  discontent.  It  has  given  govern- 
ment officials  the  power  arbitrarily  to  parcel 
out  enormous  fortunes  to  individual  com- 
panies. It  has  been  administered  with  ever 
increasing  Ineptitude,  bringing  about  the 
must  hea%'y-handed  bureaucratic  meddling 
in  the  marketplace.  And  it  has  caused  huge 
domestic  industries,  regions  ■  the  country, 
and  even  nations  to  pit  themselves  against 
one  another  In  an  unseemly  battle  for  po- 
llUcal  favor  In  Washington.  All  in  aU.  the 
quota  on  oU  Imports  has  proved  to  be  one 
of  the  most  111-concelved  and  lU-executed 
Federal  regulatory  schemes  since  the  abortive 
flight  of  the  NRA's  Blue  Eagle. 

Once  above  earnest  scrutiny  in  Congress. 
tiie  oil  quota  is  now  being  subjected  to  sear- 
ing criticism  there.  Democratic  Senators  Wil- 
liam Proxmlre  of  Wisconsin.  Ted  Kennedy 
of  MssHsrhusetts.  Edmund  Miukie  of  Maine. 
all  from  "onsumer  states,  have  repeatedly 
lambasted  It  In  recent  months.  "The  system 
reeks  and  Is  ripe  for  change."  Senator  John 
Pastore,  a  Rhode  Island  Democrat,  pro- 
claimed on  the  Senate  floor.  "The  industry 
should  know  that  this  is  a  time  of  con- 
sumer revolt."  A  small  army  of  economists 
paraded  before  Senator  Philip  A.  Hart's  anti- 
trust and  monopoly  subcommittee  a  few 
weeks  a~o  denouncing  current  policies  as  ex- 
pensive, wasteful,  and  administered  on  du- 
bious principles.  And  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Capitol.  Chairman  WUbur  MUls  and 
his  powerful  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
have  been  giving  the  oU  Industry  added  Jit- 
ters by  questioning  the  3714  percent  deple- 
tion allowance,  a  provision  that,  like  the 
quota,  has  been  supported  on  grounds  of  na- 
tional security. 

Not  even  the  oil  Industry  la  satisfied  with 
the  way  the  quota  system  Is  run.  Charging 
that  the  government  has  favored  a  few  com- 
panies at  the  expense  of  most,  the  American 
Petroleum  Institute  urged  President  Nixon  to 
undertake  the  first  serloiis  review  of  the 
quota  system  in  seven  years,  a  task  Nixon 
has  delegated  to  a  Cabinet  committee  headed 
by  Secretary  of  Labor  Oeorge  P.  Shultx.  for- 
mer dean  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Busi- 
ness School.  What  the  comnoittee  recom- 
mends after  studying  the  turbulent  history 
of  oil  quotas  will  undoubtedly  prompt  some 
changes.  The  decision  to  Impose  quotas  was 
founded  on  an  astonishing  dearth  of  clear- 
headed analysis,  and  the  system  has  since 
drifted  through  a  series  of  oooipromises  that 
have  satisfied  no  one.  This  experience  should 
make  government  officials  chary  of  extend- 
ing similar  protection  to  the  swelling  num- 
ber of  Industries  that  have  beaten  paths  to 
Capitol  Hill  and  the  White  House  in  recent 
years.  These  quota  seekers  range  from  the 
giant  steel  companies  to  the  American  Bee- 
keeping Federation,  which  argues  that  with- 
out a  protected  market  for  honey,  the  XJJB. 


will  surely  Ioa«  bees  essential  for  pollinating 
crops,  from  alfalfa  to  garlic. 

A   t«   BCXION  PKICX  TAG 

By  erecting  quota  barriers,  the  government 
limits  the  amount  of  foreign  oil  that  Is 
brought  Into  the  U.S.,  currently  to  about  21 
percent  of  domestic  consumption.  This  has 
saved  most  of  the  U.S.  market  for  domestic 
crude-oil  producers,  and  has  helped  to  main- 
tain the  wellhead  price  of  U.8.  crude  at 
about  S3  a  barrel,  more  than  twice  the  price 
of  crude  In  the  Middle  East.  Even  after  add- 
ing on  shipping  charges  and  Import  duties. 
Middle  Eastern  and  Venezuelan  crude  has 
been  landed  on  the  east  coast  In  recent  years 
for  Sl.aS  to  (1.40  less  per  barrel  than  crude 
produced  In  Texas  and  Louisiana. 

The  cost  to  consumers  of  this  restrictive 
Import  pmllcy  Is  Impossible  to  determine 
exactly;  but  reasonable  estimates  put  the 
price  tag  at  about  $4  bllUon  a  year — more 
than  the  combined  budgets  of  the  six  New 
England  states.  Tlie  restrictions  on  foreign 
crude  result  in  higher  gasoline  and  heatlng- 
oU  prices.  They  also  Increase  costs  to  Indus- 
tries that  use  oil  for  fuel  and  raw  materials. 
This  faet  has  hardly  escaped  the  notice  of 
I>etrochemlcal  producers,  who  constitute  one 
of  the  largest  manufacturing  Industries  In 
the  nation.  They  complain  Toclferoualy  that 
they  caimot  continue  srtllng  in  world 
markets  while  using  raw  materials  that  cost 
more  than  those  available  to  their  foreign 
comp>etltor«. 

Moreover,  the  gap  between  domestic  and 
world  crude  prices  has  been  getting  wider. 
Increasing  the  cost  of  Import  restrictions. 
Only  seven  years  ago  the  difference  In  price 
between  domestic  and  foreign  oU  on  the 
east  coast  was  about  tl  a  barrel.  But 
domestic  crude-oil  producers,  waUed  off 
from  competition  by  the  quota  barriers, 
have  been  Jacking  up  their  prices  re- 
cently (15  cents  a  barrel  since  January). 
This  has  occurred  even  as  the  world  price  or 
oil  has  been  declining  because  of  robust 
competition  and  the  development  of  huge 
tankers  that  have  cut  transportation  costs 
in  half  during  the  past  ten  years.  The  de- 
cline In  the  delivered  price  of  foreign  oil  was 
Interrupted  In  1967  by  the  Arab-Israeli  war. 
but  resumed  last  year. 

Import  quotas  shore  up  the  system  of  state 
regulation  that  has  been  keeping  domestic 
crude  prices  high  for  years  (see  "US.  Oil:  A 
Giant  Caught  In  Its  Own  Web,"  Fortttne. 
April.  1965).  The  big  producing  states.  Texas 
and  Louisiana,  which  account  for  more  than 
half  the  nation's  output,  hold  production 
down  to  the  amount  the  market  will  absorb 
at  high  prices.  Simultaneously,  this  sute 
system,  called  market-demand  proratlonlng 
favors  Inefficient  producers  over  efficient 
ones.  The  states  allow  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  so-called  "stripper  wells"  to  pro- 
duce freely,  pumping  out  an  average  of  3  6 
barrels  a  day.  while  they  cut  back  the  flow 
from  efficient  wells  that  could  produce  far 
more  at  lower  costs.  Henry  Steele,  an  econo- 
mist at  the  University  of  Houston,  estimates 
that  If  market-demand  proratlonlng  had 
been  abolished  In  1965,  production  costs 
would  have  fallen  46  percent  In  Texas  and 
38  percent  In  Louisiana.  The  free  flow  of 
cheap  foreign  crude  into  the  UjS.  would,  of 
course,  undermine  these  state-run  cartels. 
It  would  force  Inefficient  producers  out  of 
the  Industry  by  lowering  the  price  of  crude. 

"I  COT  BT  WTTHOUT  A  SCAMOAL" 

The  oil  Industry's  stake  In  the  quota  sys- 
tem is  prodigious.  By  flat,  the  government 
divides,  mainly  among  U.S.  refiners,  the  for- 
eign 0:1  that  Is  allowed  to  enter  the  cotmtry. 
The  Interior  Department's  OU  Import  Ad- 
ministration dispenses  Import  allocations,  or 
"tickets"  as  they  are  known  In  the  Industry; 
a  ticket  to  Import  one  forty-two-gallon  bar- 
rel of  crude  oil  Into  the  east  coast  has  a 
value  of  about  $1.25,  the  approximate  dif- 
ference between  domestic  and  world  prices. 
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The  value  ot  the  tickets  being  handed  out 
right  now  comes  to  nearly  $1  million  a  day. 
Some  companies  have  received  as  much  as 
$35  million  in  tickets  In  a  single  year.  The 
tickets  awarded  Standard  OU  Co.  (New 
Jersey)  since  the  beginning  of  controls  are 
conservatively  valued  at  $308  mllUon;  Qulf 
Oil.  $390  mlUlon;  Standard  Oil  of  CallfomU. 
$265  mllUon. 

Needless  to  say.  decisions  on  how  the 
tickets  are  to  be  spUt  up — who  wlU  be  al- 
lowed a  share,  who  won't,  and  in  what  pro- 
portion— bear  heavUy  on  the  profits  of 
Individual  companies.  During  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson  years,  Stewart  Udall,  the  then 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  had  much  to  do 
with  the  way  these  valuable  licenses  were 
passed  around,  and  his  decisions  were  sub- 
ject to  impassioned  polemics.  "A  small  de- 
dslon  meant  a  lot  of  money,"  he  recalled 
recently.  "It  was  a  minor  miracle  that  I  got 
by  without  any  major  scandal." 

WhUe  the  benefits  of  tickets  given  to  In- 
dustrial giants  Uke  Jersey,  Oulf.  and  Socal 
seem  breathtaklngly  large,  little  refiners  gain 
relatively  more  than  big  ones.  The  govern- 
ment has  built  a  small-business  subsidy  Into 
its  aUocation  system.  WhUe  Jersey  was 
granted  one  barrel  of  foreign  oil  for  every 
twenty  barrels  of  domestic  oU  It  processed 
last  year,  scores  of  small  refiners  in  the 
country  were  given  a  barrel  of  foreign  crude 
for  every  five  of  domestic.  This  subsidy  has 
undoubtedly  kept  many  a  marginal  refiner 
In  business. 

AU  refiners  receive  tickets  whether  or  not 
they  process  foreign  crude.  Many  Inland  re- 
finers can't  use  Imported  crude  because  the 
transportaUon  costs  are  prohibitive.  So  they 
trade  their  tickets  to  the  great  coastal  re- 
finers In  return  for  domestic  crude  and.  In 
effect,  pocket  the  $1.25  dlfferenUal.  A  robust 
trade  in  tickets  has  grown  up.  For  many  of 
the  smaller  inland  refiners,  ticket  swapping 
may  well  be  the  most  lucrative  transaction 
of  the  year. 

The  oil  Industry  and  its  regulators  argue 
heatedly  that  this  system  Is  essential  to  the 
national  security.  Indeed,  a  forceful  case 
can  be  made  for  the  proposition  that  the 
U.S.  must  maintain  a  strong  crude-oU  pro- 
ducing Industry  lest  It  become  overly  de- 
pendent on  foreign  sources  for  the  great 
bulk  of  Its  supply.  Much  of  the  world's  crude 
is  produced  in  unfriendly  or  unstable  coim- 
trles,  such  as  the  Middle  Eastern  states  that 
embargoed  supplies  to  the  West  for  twelve 
weeks  In  1967.  If  the  U.S.  were  to  become 
overly  dependent  on  foreign  sources,  then 
wotUd  be  no  guarantee  that  sheiks,  shaha. 
and  South  American  polltlcos  wouldn't  try 
to  wield  their  power  over  this  vital  strategic 
commodity  to  Influence  otir  foreign  poUcy. 
Domestic  crude-oU  producers  seized  upon 
this  argument  not  In  a  moment  of  inter- 
national crisis,  but  when  they  were  hurting 
economically.  By  1948  the  development  of 
low-cost  sources  In  the  Middle  East  and 
Venezuela  had  transformed  the  U.S.  from  a 
net  exporter  to  a  net  Importer  of  oU.  Ten 
years  later  foreign  crude  had  captured  18 
percent  of  the  U.S.  market.  Domestic  pro- 
ducers were  both  Injured  and  insulted  when 
a  few  reflners  landed  Middle  Eastern  oil  In 
Texas  porta,  and  others  had  the  temerity  to 
ship  Venezuelan  crude  past  Louisiana's  oU 
wells  and  up  the  Mississippi. 

The  surge  of  imports  shoved  UJS.  crude 
out  of  Its  accustomed  markets.  The  Texas 
Railroad  Commlsalon.  which  controls  pro- 
duction In  that  state,  shut  regulated  wells 
down  to  eight  producing  days  a  month  In 
1968.  "The  torrent  of  foreign  oU,"  declared 
Commission  Chairman  Kmest  O.  Thompson, 
"robs  Tekas  of  her  oU  market,"  costing  the 
sute  nearly  $1  mlUlon  a  day.  To  the  argu- 
ment the  the  U.S.  mustn't  become  dependent 
on  foreign  oil.  domestic  producers  added  a 
corollary:  if  producers  are  to  have  sufficient 
Incentive  to  explore  for  future  supplies  In 
the  UB.,  they  must  be  guaranteed  a  fair 
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share  of  the  American  market  at  prices  they 
consider  adequate. 

So  persuasive  were  these  arguments  that 
President  Elsenhower  twice  tried  to  curtail 
Imports  on  a  voluntary  basis.  When  that 
failed,  he  acted  on  producers'  pleas  for  man- 
datory quotas  in  1969.  As  his  aide  Sherman 
Adams  recalls  In  his  memoirs.  Elsenhower's 
action  "was  primarily  an  economic  decision 
brought  on  by  an  economic  emergency."  It 
was  executed  by  presidential  proclamation 
on  the  basis  of  national  security,  the  only 
grounds  then  available  under  International 
trade  agreements  for  the  unilateral  imposi- 
tion of  quotas.  To  this  day  oil  remains  the 
only  commodity  in  which  the  U.S.  restricts 
Imports  for  reasons  of  national  security. 

HOW    MUCH    IS  TOO    MUCHT 

While  something  can  be  said  for  the  na- 
tional security  argument,  many  questions 
about  It  have  gone  unanswered.  What  is 
"overdependence  on  foreign  oU" — the  current 
level  of  21  percent,  or  11  percent,  or  31  per- 
cent? A  quarter  of  all  Imported  crude  comes 
via  underground  pipeUne  from  Canada. 
While  tickets  are  not  needed  to  import  Ca- 
nadian oU,  the  amount  imported  Is  limited 
by  bUateral  agreement  and  deducted  from 
the  total  aUowed  under  the  quota.  Is  this 
crude  less  secure  than  that  shipped  to  east- 
coast  refineries  from  the  Qulf  of  Mexico  by 
tankers,  which  are  vulnerable  to  submarine 
attack?  Are  we  wlUing  to  build  an  antiballis- 
tlc-missUe  system  with  the  cooperation  of 
our  neighbor  to  the  north,  but  unwilling  to 
depend  on  It  for  oil? 

Two-fifths  of  our  crude  Imports  come  from 
Venezuela,  which  Is  as  close  to  Philadelphia 
Harbor  by  tanker  as  Texas  City,  Texas.  This 
leaves  less  than  a  fifth  of  our  crude  Im- 
ports— and  less  than  3  percent  of  the  total 
U.S.  crude  requirement — coming  from  the 
volatile  Middle  East.  Would  a  cautious  In- 
crease in  this  amount  Involve  grave  danger 
to  the  national  sectirlty? 

The  very  nature  of  modem  war  mocks  a 
poUcy  of  oU  Isolationism.  Nuclear  attack 
would  almost  certainly  destroy  more  Ameri- 
can refining  capacity  than  production,  leav- 
ing the  U.S.  with  more  crude  than  It  could 
process.  In  limited  wars  like  Korea  and  Viet- 
nam, on  the  other  hand,  the  TJS.  has  reUed 
to  an  Increasing  extent  on  foreign  oU  be- 
cause the  supply  lines  are  shorter  and  the 
price  is  lower.  More  than  three-quarters  of 
the  oU  used  In  Vietnam  last  year  came  from 
foreign  sources,  much  of  it  from  the  Mideast. 
Other  questions  have  barely  been  broached 
In  government  circles.  Is  subsidizing  the  do- 
mestic crude-oil  Industry — with  all  Its  state- 
supported  inefficiencies — the  cheapest  way 
to  meet  our  national  security  goals?  If  the 
U.S.  were  wUllng  to  pay  the  price — If,  for  ex- 
ample, crude  went  to  $5  a  barrel — many  other 
domestic  fuels  would  come  on  the  market.  A 
price  high  enough  would  prompt  companies 
to  synthesize  liquid  fuels  from  coal  and  pro- 
duce oil  from  the  vast  shale  deposlta  of  Colo- 
rado, Utah,  and  Wyoming,  where  estimated 
reserves  total  two  trlUion  barrels — enough 
for  four  hundred  years  at  current  rates  of 
consumption. 

In  fact,  many  alternatives  exist  that  may 
be  cheaper  than  today's  subsidies.  The  U.S. 
could  diversify  foreign  sources  to  limit  risk. 
Or  stockpile  oil  in  storage  tanks  or  under- 
ground. Or  pay  companies  to  explore  for  oU 
on  federal  lands  and  hold  these  reserves  for 
an  emergency.  While  none  of  these  alterna- 
tives wins  huzzahs  from  the  oU  Industry.  aU 
deserve  more  serious  examination  than  they 
have  received  In  the  past.  Otherwise,  the  U.S. 
wlU  continue  buying  Insurance  at  high  pre- 
miums. 

The  need  for  probing  the  alternatives  Is 
dramatized  by  two  comparisons.  First,  quotas 
are  defended  on  the  grounds  that  they  en- 
courage oil  companies  to  explore  In  the  VS. 
Yet  total  industry  expenditures  for  oU  ex- 
ploration and  development  in  this  country 
amount  to  less  than  $3.3  blUlon  a  year.  Ilils 


is  well  below  the  $4-bUUon  cost  of  the  quotas 
and  the  Inefficiencies  they  protect.  Moreover, 
the  quota  system  Is  not  the  only  subsidy  to 
the  Industry  rationalized  on  the  basU  that 
It  encourages  exploration.  The  depletion  al- 
lowance and  the  right  to  expense  Intangible 
drilling  costa  are  estimated  to  reduce  the 
domestic  Industrys  tax  bill  by  more  than 
$1  billion  a  year. 

As  one  might  expect,  oil  executives  argue 
that  an  end  to  quotas  would  severely  blunt 
their  incentive  to  search  for  oil  in  the  U.S., 
where  production  coste  are  higher  than  else- 
where in  the  world.  Says  Richard  C.  McCurdy, 
the  president  of  SheU  Oil,  "We'd  stop  ex- 
ploring. We'd  slowly  liquidate  our  VS.  proA_ 
ductlon."  Both  Jersey  Standard  and  Atlantic 
Richfield  say  they  probably  would  not  have 
looked  for  the  titanic  reserves  on  the  North 
Slope  of  Alaska  If  they  had  anticipated 
selling  that  oil  at  $2  a  barrel  rather  than  $3. 

Yet  no  one  can  say  for  sure  whether  In- 
centive would  really  be  dulled  If  Import  con- 
trols were  relaxed  and  market-demand  pro- 
rationing  died  a  timely  death.  In  fact.  It  can 
be  argued  that  Incentive  might  ultimately 
be  strengthened  because  efficient  producers 
could  pump  more  oil  at  lesser  unit  costa.  This 
would  make  low-ooet,  high-production  res- 
ervoirs, such  as  those  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  Alaska,  more  profitable  to  search  out 
and  develop.  Large  amounta  of  U.S.  produc- 
tion probably  could  compete  profitably  with 
foreign  oil  today  If  only  the  Incubus  of  reg- 
ulation were  lifted.  Exactly  how  much  is  not 
known.  Oil  companies  Jealously  guard  in- 
formation on  their  production  costa,  yet 
this  information  Is  essential  If  policy  makers 
are  to  Judge  how  much  protection  American 
oil  needs.  Amazingly,  the  government  has 
never  pressed  the  Industry  for  this  critical 
data. 

The  high  coste  of  current  policies  are  also 
pointed  up  by  comparing  them  with  the  ex- 
pense of  storing  oil  for  emergencies.  A  recent 
study  by  M.  A.  Adelman.  an  economist  at 
M.I.T.,  shows  that  Europe  could  purchase  and 
store  2.2  blUlon  barrels  of  oU,  a  six-month 
supply,  for  a  total  annual  expenditure  of  $770 
million.  Even  If  the  costs  In  the  U.S.  turned 
out  to  be  four  times  higher  than  Adelman's 
estimates  for  Europe,  they  would  be  far  less 
than  the  price  of  current  protectionist 
policies. 

During  the  Suez  crisis  of  1967 — the  only 
time  that  foreign  supplies  have  been  dis- 
rupted since  the  imposition  of  quotas — U.S. 
domestic  production  was  increased  by  more 
than  100  mUlion  barrels.  The  increase  was 
not  to  meet  U.S.  emergency  needs,  but  to 
supply  Europe.  This  oU  cost  the  U.8.  over  $300 
a  barrel  when  the  expense  of  maintaining 
quotas  for  the  past  decade  is  figured  In.  If 
the  U.S.  is  maintaining  expensive,  spare 
producing  capacity  to  supply  Europe,  a  fair 
question  to  ask  Is  whether  the  Europeans, 
who  buy  cheap  oU  from  the  Mideast  day  In 
and  day  out,  shouldn't  pay  for  a  bit  of  their 
own  security. 

A    NIMBUS    OF    ADTHOBITY 

The  original  government  report  recom- 
mending import  restrictions  Ignored  many 
Important  questions.  It  was  thrown  together 
In  eight  weeks  by  a  White  House-appointed 
task  force  made  up  of  an  oilman,  a  coal  ex- 
ecutive, an  investment  banker,  and  a  Judge. 
Although  the  report  revealed  nothing  more 
sensitive  than  its  own  lack  of  erudition,  it  was 
kept  under  security  wraps  for  six  years,  ac- 
quiring a  nimbus  of  authority  with  age  like 
a  Chinese  grandfather.  Three  years  later  a 
Cabinet  committee  rejected  out  of  hand 
alternative  proposals  for  assuring  a  safe 
supply.  For  the  government  to  contract  out 
the  search  for  reserves  was  dismissed  in  a 
sentence  as  both  "contrary  to  the  principles 
of  free  enterprise"  and  "costly,"  although  no 
effort  was  made  to  assess  the  expense.  The 
coEta  of  the  present  system  were  not  seriously 
considered  until  1962,  when  a  committee  ap- 
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pointed  by  President  Kennedy  put  the  prtc* 
»t  about  t3.6  bUllon  »  ye*r,  and  urged  that 
controU  be  Uberallxed  to  permit  "a  modest 
Increase"  in  imports.  Kennedy  Ignored  the 
reeommendatlon.  bowever.  and  Instead 
tacked  the  quota  lid  down  sUU  tighter. 

During  the  Kennedy  years,  federal  oU  policy 
was  directed  from  the  White  House.  When 
Lyndon  Johnson  took  offlce,  he  sensed  that 
oU  decisions  could  prove  embarrassing  to  a 
President  from  Texas.  So  he  made  a  point  of 
delegating  authority  to  Interior  Secretary 
Udall.  although  Udall  allows  that  "in  one  or 
two  Instances  people  In  the  White  House 
tried  to  get  a  heavy  oar  Into  oil  matters." 
NUon  has  snatched  oil  policy  back  to  the 
presidential  bosom.  Last  February,  Michael 
L>.  Haider,  chairman  of  Jersey  Standard  and 
of  the  American  Petroleum  Institute,  met 
with  presidential  counselor  Arthur  Bums  to 
urfe  the  review  of  Import  controls  that  has 
since  been  undertaken. 

The  choice  of  a  chairman  for  this  sensitive. 
Cabinet-level  study  ^TOvt<i  an  Alptionse  et 
GoMton  affair.  Robert  Ellsworth,  a  key  White 
house  aide  before  being  named  Ambassador 
to  NATO,  advised  NUon  to  pick  Burns;  but 
Bums  attached  a  covering  note  to  Ells- 
worth's jaemo  pleading  that  he  was  too  busy. 
Hlxon's  choice  of  Shultz.  a  widely  respected 
economist,  came  as  a  surprise.  The  Presi- 
dent explained  It  by  saying  that  the  Labor 
Department  had  "no  direct  Involvement  In 
the  Issues  to  be  weighed."  so  Shultz  could 
remain  detached.  Until  the  study  is  com- 
pleted this  fall  no  major  moves  In  oil  policy 
are  expected. 

aatTABBLING  OVX«  THE  SPOnS 

Pounded  on  a  questionable  rationale  and 
ensnarled  In  confusion  about  its  goals,  the 
oil  quota  system  has  proved  unusually  sus- 
ceptible to  the  buffeting  of  pressure  groups. 
Because  the  stakes  are  so  high,  great  cor- 
porations, politically  powerful  regional  in- 
terests, and  major  oil-exporting  countries 
squabble  fiercely  over  the  benefits  oil  quotas 
bestow. 

Venezuela,  which  earns  92  percent  of  Its 
foreign  exchange  from  oil  exports,  stands 
vigil  lest  the  slightest  change  In  ITS.  policy 
decrease  Its  markets.  So  concerned  was  for- 
mer President  Romulo  Betancourt,  In  fact, 
that  when  John  Kennedy  Installed  a  "hot 
line"  to  South  American  capitals  In  1962, 
Betancourt  was  the  first  to  call  Washington, 
audibly  agitated  over  rumors  that  Kennedy 
was  going  to  reduce  quotas.  And  when  Sec- 
retary UdAlI  allowed  Phillips  Petroleum  to 
switch  Its  pitrchase  of  about  940  million 
worth  of  oil  from  Venezuelan  to  other 
sources,  Venezuelan  officials  marched  on 
Washington  In  a  fury.  As  a  result,  the  White 
House  and  State  Department  pressured 
Udall  into  reserving  his  decision,  after  a  dis- 
pute that  left  President  Johnson  and  his  In- 
terior Secretary  at  swords'  points  In  the 
waning  days  of  their  Administration. 

Oil  poUcy  was  also  a  sensitive  Issue  when 
Canada's  Prime  Minister  Pierre  Elliott  Tru- 
deau  paid  his  first  visit  to  President  Nixon 
last  March.  Canadian  oil  is  officially  exempt 
from  Import  restrictions  on  grounds  that  It  is 
exported  overland  into  the  northern  tier 
states  of  the  Midwest,  and  is  therefore  con- 
sidered a  safe  source  of  supply.  Still,  the  U.S. 
engages  In  the  questionable  practice  of  ne- 
gotiating secret  agreements  with  Ottawa  to 
limit  the  amount  of  oil  Canada  may  export 
to  this  country — not  for  security  reasons  but 
to  make  sure  that  Canadian  production 
doesn't  disrupt  the  cozy  U.S.  market.  In  the 
latest  agreement,  which  was  flushed  out  of 
secrecy  in  a  recent  lawsuit,  a  promise  was 
wrung  from  Canada  to  "exert  every  effort" 
not  to  displace  U.S.  production,  not  to  supply 
refiners  who  were  "unduly  expanding  their 
market  area,"  and  not  to  send  oil  to  Chicago 
before  1970.  In  other  words,  not  to  compete 
too  hard.  Much  to  the  exasperation  of  U.S. 
producers,  however,  the  Caiiadtani  have  re- 


peatedly exceeded  the  limits  set  by  the  i 
nxents,  and  Trudeau  Is  now  seeklnc  a  sttll 
bigger  share  of  the  hlgh-prloe  market. 

Perhaps  the  most  ridiculous  bargain  ever 
strxick  in  the  name  of  national  security  Is  an 
agreement  the  U.S.  negotiated  in  1001  giving 
Mexico  an  "overland  exemption"  similar  to 
Canada's.  Since  there  Is  no  pipeline  between 
Mexico  and  the  U.S.  the  state-owned  oU 
companr,  Petroleoe  Mexlcanos.  ships  30.000 
barrels  of  oil  a  day  by  tanker  Into  Browns- 
ville, Texas.  Prom  there  the  oil  Is  pumped 
into  tank  trucks,  driven  over  the  Gateway 
Bridge  into  Mexico,  and  then  U-turned  back 
Into  the  U.S. — all  to  qualify  as  a  quota-ex- 
empt "overland"  Import.  Branded  "el  loop- 
hole" by  Indignant  Texas  oilmen,  this  little 
charade  has  cost  the  companies  importing 
the  oil  nearly  915  million  In  extra  loading 
and  transportation  charges. 

A  sxam  OF  "artciAL  okals" 
Whenever  the  government  creates  valuable 
assets,  like  Import  tickets,  and  awards  them 
arbitrarily  to  a  limited  numt>er  of  people 
with  special  Interests,  like  refiners,  conten- 
tion Is  inevitable.  Companies  originally  ex- 
cluded from  the  club  of  ticket  holders,  in- 
cluding Du  Pont.  Union  Carbide.  Kodak,  and 
other  giants  of  the  petrochemical  Industry, 
have  successfully  battled  their  way  in  over 
the  shrill  cries  of  refiners,  who  were  forced 
to  give  up  some  of  their  own  tickets  to  make 
room.  At  the  eame  time,  oil  executives  have 
finagled  with  the  Ingenuity  of  wily  tax  law- 
yers to  win  larger  cuts  of  the  pie.  In  1966, 
Phillips  Petroleum  won  the  right  to  establish 
a  945-mllllon  petrochemical  plant  In  Puerto 
Rico,  process  exclusively  foreign  oil.  and  then 
ship  24.800  barrels  a  day  of  gasoline  "by- 
product" to  the  east  coast,  where  It  com- 
petes with  fuels  made  from  high-priced  do- 
mestic crude.  The  right  to  ship  this  gasoline 
has  been  estimated  to  be  worth  about  911 
million  a  year.  Competitors  were  outraged 
because  the  amount  of  the  shipments  was 
deducted  from  the  total  amount  of  foreign 
oil  they  shared. 

To  many  oil  executives,  this  marked  the 
beginning  of  a  series  of  "special  deals"  In 
which  Udall  recommended,  and  President 
Johnson  approved,  the  exclusive  grant  of 
profitmaking  opportunities  to  a  few  select 
companies  at  the  expense  of  others.  Udall 
Justified  the  Phillips  deal  not  on  national 
security  grounds,  but  on  the  theory  that  a 
special  Import  allocation  was  needed  to  in- 
duce Job-creating  Investment  In  Puerto  Rico, 
where  unemployment  was  running  at  II  per- 
cent. In  return  for  the  allocation  and  liberal 
tax  concessions  from  the  Puerto  Rlcan  Oov- 
emment.  Philllpa  promised  to  reinvest  965 
million  In  satellite  plants,  which  would  tise 
the  petrochemicals  Phillips  produced  as 
feedstocks. 

The  grant  to  Phllllpe  encouraged  others  to 
apply  for  similar  arrangements.  Typically, 
these  deals  have  combined  three  factors:  a 
company  eager  to  Import  cheap  oil,  a  geo- 
graphical region  that  would  benefit  from  the 
company's  investment,  and  a  crevice  In  the 
quota  barrier.  After  Phillips,  Udall  awarded 
Sun  Oil.  Union  Carbide,  and  Conunonwealth 
Oil  Refining  valuable  rights  to  process  ex- 
clusively foreign  oil  In  Puerto  Rico  and  ship 
products  to  the  mainland.  By  that  time  the 
Virgin  Islands  were  crying  for  "parity  with 
Puerto  Rico  "  Hess  Oil  ft  Chemical  won  tick- 
ets to  ship  to  the  U.S.  mainland  gasoline  and 
heating  oil  produced  from  foreign  crude  at 
Its  refinery  on  St.  Croix.  (Udall  had  difficulty 
Justifying  the  special  deal  for  Hess  since  em- 
ployment In  the  Virgin  Islands  was  so  high 
that  workers  were  being  Imported  from  the 
British  West  Indies.)  Ttie  Sun,  Conunon- 
wealth, and  Hess  shipments,  which  will  total 
54,500  barrels  of  oil  products  a  day  by  1973, 
are  deducted  from  the  amount  of  oil  other 
companies  may  Import.  The  effect  Is  to  slash 
the  benefits  of  many  for  the  sake  of  a  few. 
(Carbide  ships  only  petrochemical  products 
to   the   mainland:    these   are   exempt  from 


quota  restrictions  and  aren't  deducted  from 
other  companies'  allocations.) 

TRZ  BATTLI  OF  MACHIAflPOST 

Similar  applications  began  pouring  In  from 
every  company  and  region  that  could  conjure 
up  a  rationale — Guam.  Hawaii.  Savannah, 
Oaorgla,  and  Machlaaport,  Maine.  The  appli- 
cation by  Armand  Hammer,  the  septuagen- 
arian chairman  of  Occidental  Petroleum,  to 
process  300,000  tiarrels  a  day  of  Libyan  and 
Venezuelan  crude  at  Machiasport  became  a 
cause  calibre  in  the  oil  Industry.  It  was  over- 
whelmingly opposed  by  the  major  oil  com- 
panies, which  feared  a  further  nibbling  away 
of  their  tickets,  and  unanimously  supported 
by  New  England  politicians,  who  saw  the 
promise  of  lower  oil  prices  for  their  constitu- 
ents. BatUed  to  a  stalemate  In  the  closing 
days  of  the  J(dinson  Administration,  Occi- 
dental's plan  now  hangs  in  Ilmbo. 

The  special  deals  underscore  the  govern- 
ment's awesome  fX)wer  to  distribute  exclu- 
sive franchises  without  detailed  Justification. 
While  quota  applications  for  others  were  ap- 
proved, Udall  brushed  aside  a  request  by  Tex- 
aco to  build  a  refinery  In  Puerto  Rico,  where 
it  Is  the  leading  gasoline  marketer.  He  offered 
no  official  explanation,  allowing  the  com- 
pany's application  to  perish  without  taking 
action  on  it  When  Udall  approved  the  Hess 
applicaUon  In  the  Virgin  Islands,  he  simul- 
taneously turned  down  a  request  from  Coastal 
States  Gas  Producing,  saying  only  that  his 
"firm  and  final"  decision  was  to  permit  no 
other  refineries  on  the  islands  in  order  "to 
protect  and  conserve  the  Incomparable  reefs 
and  beaches." 

Although  It  deals  with  fabulous  sums  of 
money,  the  Interior  Department  has  adopted 
few  of  the  procedural  safeguards  common  to 
other  regulatory  agencies.  It  Issues  no  formal 
opinions  to  explain  its  decisions.  It  has  held 
fifteen  hearings  on  various  aspects  of  the  pro- 
gram, but  has  never  followed  one  of  these 
with  a  report  of  findings.  Unlike  the  award 
of  oU  leases  or  contracts,  the  special  deals 
have  never  been  opened  up  to  competitive 
bidding  by  Interior,  which  has  preferred  to 
negotiate  the  terms  privately.  (It  once  pro- 
posed a  plan  to  auction  off  quotas,  which 
would  have  let  the  Treasury,  rather  than 
refiners,  collect  the  price  differential  be- 
tween foreign  and  domestic  crude;  the 
scheme  was  quietly  scuttled  when  it  met 
nearly  universal  opposition  from  the 
Industry.) 

OompaxUes  dissatisfied  with  their  lot  un- 
der the  quota  system  may  plead  their  cases 
to  an  on  Import  Appeals  Board,  on  which 
sit  three  officials,  one  each  from  the  depart- 
ments of  Interior.  Commerce,  and  Defense. 
Under  its  rules,  the  board  dispenses  or  ad- 
justs allocations  to  companies  that  are  "in 
sijectal  circumstances"  or  are  suffering  "ex- 
ceptional hardship."  These  ill-defined  cri- 
teria have  led  to  some  questionable  awards. 

Udall's  own  decisions  have  been  highly  un- 
predictable. In  the  case  of  Phllllpe,  Hess,  and 
others,  Udall  made  decisions  beneficial  to  the 
companies,  then  changed  the  oil-Import  reg- 
\ilatlons  to  validate  his  actions.  These  ex 
post  facto  turns  In  policy  have  made  It  diffi- 
cult for  oil  companies  to  plan.  An  applica- 
tion by  Mobil  to  Import  oil  Into  Puerto  Rico 
was  rejected  a  few  years  before  the  Phillips 
application  was  approved,  without  the  slight- 
est Indication  then  that  any  change  In  policy 
would  later  be  considered.  As  Jersey  Standard 
Chairman  Haider  puts  it  with  soft-spoken 
confidence:  "We're  flexible.  We  can.  play  the 
game  any  way  you  want — if  somebody  will 
Just  tell  us  what  the  rules  are." 

A  PBCtrUAB   WAT  TO  KaOUUkTK 

When  vast  sums  are  Involved,  such  ir- 
regular procedures  undermine  the  sense  of 
fair  play  that  is  an  essential  attribute  of  any 
regulatory  agency.  Tongues  clucked  In  the  oil 
industry,  and  suspicion  pervaded  the  capital, 
when  well-connected  Washington  lawyers 
and   influential   politicians   were  associated 
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with  one  request  for  special  privilege  after 
another.  Oscar  Chapman,  a  prominent  Demo- 
crat, Secretary  of  Interior  under  Truman,  and 
now  a  Washington  lawyer,  was  Instrumental 
in  putting  togethter  the  Puerto  Rlcan  deal. 
First  he  drummed  up  oil-company  Interest  In 
the  project,  then  he  approached  Interior  De- 
partment officials  confidentially  In  1962,  and 
finally  he  represented  Phillips  as  counsel 
when  the  company  requested  an  import  allo- 
cation two  years  later.  Puerto  Rico  was  rep- 
resented by  Arnold,  Fortas  &  Porter,  the  firm 
co-founded  by  President  Johnson's  close  con- 
fidant, Abe  Tixtam,  who  bad  been  intimately 
connected  with  the  island's  affairs  since 
World  War  II.  David  T.  Wlllentz,  a  director 
of  Hess  Oil  and  Chairman  Leon  Heas's  father- 
in-law,  was  a  powerful  figure  in  New  Jersey 
Democratic  politics.  The  Hess  quota  applica- 
tion was  stoutly  supported  by  such  con- 
gressional oligarchs  as  Representative  Mi- 
chael Klrwan,  an  Ohio  Democrat,  who  for 
years  headed  the  House  Interior  appropria- 
tions subcommittee,  with  power  over  the 
InterlcM-  Department's  purse,  and  Representa- 
tive Wayne  AspinaJl,  a  Colorado  Democrat, 
who  chairs  the  House  Interior  Committee, 
which  holds  sway  over  the  department's 
legislation. 

Not  even  Udall's  harshest  critics  In  the  oU 
industry  accuse  him  of  personal  dishonesty, 
and  most  believe  that  he  was  earnestly  try- 
ing to  bend  oil-import  controls  to  serve  his 
vision  of  the  national  good.  The  companies 
did  "pay"  for  their  special  privileges  in 
varying  degree.  Hess  agreed  to  pay  92,700,000 
a  year  (50  cents  for  each  barrel  of  oil  prod- 
ucts it  shipped  to  the  States)  to  a  con- 
servation fund  on  the  Virgin  Islands.  Sun 
agreed  to  pay  about  91  million  (or  10  cents 
a  barrel )  Into  a  similar  fund  in  Puerto  Rico. 
And  Occidental  held  out  a  promise  to  con- 
tribute more  than  97  million  a  year  to  such 
a  fund  for  New  England.  But  to  grant  spe- 
cial privileges  In  return  for  charitable  con- 
tributions seems  a  peculiar  way  to  regulate. 
With  one  mystifying  amendment  after 
another,  the  import  regulations  became  so 
complex  that  Senator  Proxmlre  charged  it 
would  take  a  "PhX).  In  chemistry  and  a  Phil- 
adelphia lawyer  to  begin  to  comprehend 
them."  When  petrochemical  producers  were 
admitted  Into  the  ranks  of  ticket  holders, 
the  on  Import  Administration  unwittingly 
worded  the  necessary  amendments  so  that 
some  refiners  that  also  produced  petrochemi- 
cals were  allowed  to  "double  dip"  Into  the 
import  pool.  In  an  oilman's  game  of  now- 
you-see-it,  now-you-dont,  these  refiners 
claimed  one  set  of  tickets  based  on  their  re- 
fining operations,  then  picked  up  another 
batch  based  on  their  petrochemical  opera- 
tions— even  though  the  same  oU  was  used 
for  both. 

No  sooner  had  this  situation  been  corrected 
than  tTdAl  found  himself  bogged  down  In 
a  91.500,000  misunderstanding  about  what 
was  and  what  wasn't  a  petrochemical.  Stand- 
ard Oil  Co.  (Indiana)  was  producing  large 
quantities  of  aromatic  chemicals  for  use  in 
Its  unleaded  gasoline,  and  these  technically 
qualified  as  petrochemicals  under  Interior 
regulations.  It  came  as  a  surprise  to  Udall, 
however,  when  the  company  claimed  and  re- 
ceived tickets  worth  more  than  91,500,0<X), 
cutting  heavily  into  the  foreign  oil  he  had 
Intended  to  provide  chemical  companies  as 
low-cost  feedstock.  Pronouncing  himself  "ap- 
palled" at  this  turn  of  events,  and  declaring 
himself  "not  very  happy"  with  hU  staff  (who 
had  sent  him  a  memo  on  the  situation  that 
had  mysteriously  been  lost),  Udall  revoked 
the  company's  tickets  without  notice  o^ 
hearing.  Standard  of  Indiana  was  "shocked 
at  the  arbitrary  action"  and  filed  suit,  the 
Justice  Department  refused  to  defend  Udall, 
and  the  embarrassed  Secretary  was  forced 
to  return  the  tickets — and  put  his  staff  to 
work  rewriting  the  regulations  once  again. 
CXV 9«»— Part  la 


THET      WnrCX      AT     COMFKimVE      BLOODLETTTNa 

One  outgrowth  of  the  Standard  of  Indiana 
debacle  was  that  Interior  for  the  first  time 
began  auditing  refiners'  claims  for  tickets. 
One  of  the  first  audits  concluded  that  Stand- 
ard of  Indiana  claimed  to  have  converted 
more  oil  to  petrochemicals  than  it  actually 
had,  thereby  earning  extra  tickets  worth 
about  9600,000.  But  the  company  is  fighting 
Interior's  efforts  to  recoup,  arguing  that  It 
had  really  claimed  too  little,  not  too  much. 
Subsequently,  Interior  spot-checked  thirty- 
seven  requests  for  new  quotas,  discovered 
"many  discrepancies,"  and  threw  out  six  of 
the  applications.  The  fact  that  audits  had 
never  previously  been  conducted  can  be  laid 
In  part  to  congressional  parsimony.  The  Oil 
Import  Administration  has  only  five  profes- 
sional people.  Tliey  were  forced  to  make  some 
of  the  spot  checks  over  a  holiday  weekend. 
As  Import  controls  became  more  and  more 
confused,  so  did  their  objective.  The  Oil  Im- 
port Appeals  Board  winces  at  the  sight  of 
free  competitive  bloodletting.  It  awarded 
tickets  to  two  small  refiners  that  bad  been 
shut  down  for  years,  hoping  the  handouts 
would  help  them  pay  off  creditors  and  reopen 
their  plants.  Another  company  bought  an 
abandoned  refinery  from  Mobil  in  Wyoming 
and  encountered  unexpectedly  high  costs  re- 
hablUtaUng  it.  "Moved  by  the  plight  of  this 
small  company,"  as  it  said,  the  board  doled 
out  tickets  to  that  refiner,  too. 

Several  of  Udall's  actions  involving  Com- 
monwealth Oil  of  Puerto  Rico  provide  a 
graphic  illustration  of  market  meddling.  In 
1966,  Commonwealth  discovered  a  loophole 
in  the  reg\ilations  that  allowed  it  to  ship 
products  from  its  refinery  In  Puerto  Rico  to 
the  West  Coast.  Commonwealth  won  Udall's 
tacit  approval  and  subsequently  negotiated 
a  forty-Bix-month  contract  to  supply  a  cut- 
rate  marketer  in  San  Francisco  with  up  to 
10,0(X)  barrels  of  gasoline  daily.  Major  refiners 
in  California  screamed  foul,  charging  that 
Commonwealth's  gasoline  had  a  competitive 
advantage  and  that  the  shipments  had  the 
effect  of  cutting  back  their  own  import  allo- 
cations. They  enlisted  the  aid  of  former 
Senator  Thomas  Kuchel,  then  the  Republi- 
can whip,  and  other  politicians  to  bring  an 
end  to  the  shipments.  Yielding  to  political 
pressure,  Udall  reversed  bis  position,  closed 
the  West  Coast  loophole,  and  gave  Common- 
wealth permission  to  ship  to  the  east  coast 
Instead.  The  move  cut  the  San  Francisco 
marketer  off  from  supplies. 

Another  of  Udall's  actions  was  tantamount 
to  pressuring  a  company  to  buy  from  a  par- 
ticular supplier  as  a  condition  for  obtain- 
ing a  federal  grant — an  especially  pernicious 
kind  of  government  pressure.  Commonwealth 
OU  was  seeking  the  right  to  Increase  ship- 
ments from  its  refinery  to  east  coast  markets, 
claiming  that  It  should  have  parity  with  the 
new  Phillips  plant,  which  Interior  had  al- 
lowed to  ship  24,800  barrels  dally.  Then  Union 
Carbide  applied  for  permission  to  expand  Its 
petrochemical  facilities  on  the  island.  With 
this  Udall  saw  a  chance  to  provide  Common- 
wealth with  a  market — without  allowing  the 
company  to  increase  its  shipments  to  the 
mainland,  which  would  surely  have  raised 
fresh  complaints  from  competitors  there.  So, 
as  a  condition  of  approving  Carbide's  re- 
quest, Udall  bargained  Carbide  Into  agreeing 
to  purchase  half  Its  feedstocks  in  Puerto  Rico 
from  Commonwealth.  Commonwealth  subse- 
quently dropped  Its  demand  to  ship  more 
products  to  the  east  coast.  "We  twisted  a 
lot  of  arms,"  Udall  concedes. 

Udall's  rejection  of  Texaco's  request  to 
build  a  refinery  in  Puerto  Rico,  which  has 
never  been  officially  explained,  also  relates 
to  Commonwealth  Oil.  As  the  biggest  gasoline 
marketer  on  the  island,  Texaco  bought  a 
substantial  amount  of  its  supplies  from  Com- 
monwealth's refinery.  If  Texaco  were  allowed 
to  build  Its  own  refinery,  Udall  knew  that 


Commonwealth  would  have  to  search  for 
new  customers,  and  would  surely  seek  the 
right  to  ship  more  gasoline  to  the  east 
coast — once  again  rolling  the  Industry.  Udall's 
desire  to  avoid  such  upsetting  complications 
was  a  central  reason  for  allowing  the  Texaco 
application  to  die. 

A  FAR  LESS  COSTLT  WAT' 

The  U.S.  today  finds  itself  saddled  with  an 
expensive,  muddled,  and  unseemly  system  of 
Import  restrictions  because  It  has  Ignored 
the  dictates  of  rational  economical  policy 
making.  The  government  has  not  determined 
how  large  a  reserve  of  oil  the  U.S.  would  need 
in  the  event  of  a  foreseeable  emergency.  Nor 
has  it  tried  to  adopt  the  least  costly  method 
of  providing  such  a  reserve.  It  has  preferred, 
to  rely  on  senseless  protectionism — a  policy 
it  must  now  abandon. 

No  doubt  exists  that  the  U.S.  can  provide 
for  Its  emergency  needs  at  less  cost  than 
under  the  current  system.  Since  the  govern- 
ment has  never  taken  the  trouble  to  weigh 
the  alternatives,  the  methods — or  combina- 
tion of  methods — that  make  the  most  sense 
are  not  yet  clear.  The  studies  conducted  by 
Adelman  of  M.I.T.  surely  indicate  that  the 
storage  of  oil  for  emergencies  may  prove  a 
feasible  course  of  action.  But  the  most  im- 
portant consideration  is  that  all  courses  be 
examined  with  an  open  mind. 

The  cost  and  the  maladministration  of  the 
quota  system  have  raised  cries  for  its  aboli- 
tion. Much  can  be  said  lor  that  direct  solu- 
tion. But  it  may  be  that  some  form  of  Import 
restrictions,  less  onerous  than  those  now  In 
effect,  has  a  place  in  a  rational  oil  policy.  If 
so.  those  restrictions  must  be  adopted  on  the 
rational  grounds  that  they  enhance  U.S. 
security  at  a  tolerable  cost — not  because  they 
prop  up  the  domestic  industry  In  its  present 
inefficient  form.  The  government  must  quit 
mixing  defense  considerations  with  protec- 
tionism, as  it  has  done  so  dramatically,  and 
shamefully,  in  its  efforts  to  keep  Canadian 
oil  out.  At  the  very  least,  the  U.S.  should 
permit  the  free  movement  of  oil  from  Canada, 
a  country  with  which  we  enjoy  uniquely  close 
relations.  The  government  should  also  put 
pressure  on  the  states  to  abandon  those  regu- 
latory practices  that  stifle  efficiency.  The  time 
has  come  to  allow  a  fresh  breath  of  competi- 
tion to  blow  through  the  industry. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmire)  that  the  article  in  Fortune 
is  excellent,  and  I  hope  that  Senators 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  read  it. 
There  is,  however,  one  inaccuracy  in  the 
article.  Mr.  Demaree  states  that  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  "tacked  the  quota  lid 
down  still  tighter."  In  fact.  President 
Kennedy  took  an  important  first  step  in 
liberalizing  the  oil  import  program  by 
beginning  to  decontrol  residual  fuel  oil. 
His  actions  culminated  in  virtually  com- 
plete decontrol  in  1966. 

Tliis  heavy  fuel  oil  is  used  extensively 
in  the  Northeast,  particularly  .  for  the 
heating  of  industrial  facilities,  schools, 
churches,  and  hospitals.  It  is  also  used 
in  the  generation  of  electricity.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  decontrol,  the  price  of  residual 
fuel  oil  has  dropped  in  New  England 
from  $2.20  a  barrel  to  under  $1.80  a  bar- 
rel. In  the  meantime,  the  price  of  home 
heating  oil  in  New  England  has  risen 
since  1964  by  almost  $1  a  barrel,  largely 
as  a  result  of  import  controls. 

Now  the  oil  import  program  is  under 
long  overdue  scrutiny.  Both  Senator 
Hart's  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  and  President  IWxon's  Cab- 
inet-level task  force  are  now  studying 
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the  program  in  detail.  However,  even  be- 
fore these  groups  make  their  final  recom- 
mendations, certain  stopgap  measures 
may  be  necessary.  I  would  suggest  that 
we  give  consideration  to  the  Immediate 
decontrol  of  home  heating  oil  which  is 
now  in  short  supply  In  New  England  and 
continues  to  become  increasingly  expen- 
sive. If  we  are  to  have  some  relief  for 
the  coming  winter,  we  must  act  now 
while  supply  contracts  are  being  nego- 
tiated. At  the  very  least,  the  Interior  De- 
partment should  act  on  the  proposed 
regulations  which  would  grant  addi- 
tional import  allocations  for  home  heat- 
ing oil  to  independent  deep-water  term- 
inal operators  and  marketers  on  the  East 
Coast. 


REMARKS  BY  FREDERICK  BROWN 
HARRIS,  DJ).  FORMER  CHAPLAIN. 
U.S.  SENATE.  AT  A  FREEDOMS 
FOUNDATION  CEREMONY 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
-irusta»  of  the  Freedoms  Foundation. 
-ValleiF- Forge,  Pa..  I  was  pleased  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  recent  ceremony  during 
which  five  great  Americans  were 
honored. 
They  included: 

Hon.  Albert  W.  Hawkes,  former  U.S. 
Senator  from  New  Jersey,  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  and  former  president  and 
chairman  of  Congoleum-Naim.  Inc. 

Dr.  Frederick  Brown  Harris,  for  20 
years  chaplain  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  the 
longest  period  any  person  held  this  post. 
Adm.  Arthur  F.  Radford,  retired,  one 
of  the  Navy's  early  aviators  and  former 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
Adm.  Arlelgh  A.  "jl-knot"  Burke,  re- 
tired, whose  destroyer  units  helped  to 
sweep  the  Japanese  fleet  out  of  the  South 
Pacific. 

Gen.  Bruce  C.  Clarke,  retired,  whose 
troops  played  an  important  part  at  St. 
Vith.  Belgium,  in  delaying  and  blunting 
the  German  offensive  during  the  Battle 
of  the  Bulge  in  World  War  n. 

Dr.  Harris,  whom  I  have  known  and 
respected  during  my  entire  tenure  in 
the  Senate,  addressed  this  Freedoms 
Foimdation  gathering  and  made  what  I 
consider  to  be  some  particularly  cogent 
remarks.  I  know  that  Senators  will  wish 
to  read  his  wise  words,  so  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  address,  entitled 
"If  You  Can  Keep  It."  by  Dr  Frederick 
Brown  Harris,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Rscoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Ir  Tou  Cam  Kmxt  It 
( By  Dr.  Frederick  Brown  Harrts) 
My  good  friends,  recently,  when  Mrs.  Har- 
ris and  I  visited  In  California,  we  saw  the 
marvelous  repUca  of  Independence  Hall  of 
Philadelphia  which  now  has  been  erected 
exactly  on  that  Pacific  side  of  the  continent. 
In  that  storied  hall — after  weary  debates  iu 
the  Congress  day  by  day,  Benjamin  Franklin 
and  the  other  Founding  Fathers  argued  about 
policies  and  phrases.  At  last,  the  Declaration 
was  unanimously  passed — and  the  Liberty 
Bell  was  ready  to  ring  out!  As  Franklin 
emerged  from  the  Hall,  a  well-known  Phila- 
delphia lady  stopped  to  ask  him— ••I>r.  Frank- 
lin, have  you  given  us  a  monarchy  or  a  Re- 


public?" He  replied  solemnly,  "We  have  given 
you  a  Republic — //  you  can  keep  it!" 

That  "U"  suggeste  the  straggle  that  has 
waged  from  that  day  to  tbla— to  ke«p  the 
Republic. 

Freedoms  Foundation  declare*  that  the 
Republic  is  not  an  accomplished  thing  to 
put  In  a  patriotic  Jewel  case  to  hand  down 
as  an  heir-loom  to  generations  following.  It 
must  be  re-interpreted  and  re-won  by  every 
new  generation. 

Oeorge  Washington  in  the  agony  at  Valley 
Forge  was  saying — "A  Republic — if  you  can 
keep  it!" 

General  Eisenhower,  as  many  of  us  coun- 
seled with  him  for  many  hours  at  that  same 
Valley  Forge — kept  saying,  "on  this  spot  we 
rededlcate  ourselves  to  the  dream  that  la  our 
America.  At  Freedoms  Foundation,  we  are 
trying  to  continue  the  spirit  of  Oeorge  Wash- 
ington, so  that  the  meaning  of  Valley  Forge 
as  a  vital  example  of  the  struggle  for  freedom, 
is  made  clear  to  everyone."  Thus  General 
Eisenhower  was  always  reminding  Ameri- 
cans— "We  have  a  Republic,  if  we  can  keep 

it!" 

Dr.  Kenneth  D.  Wells,  our  President,  long 
ago  put  the  word  "leisure"  out  of  his  vocab- 
ulary, as  he  repeats  in  hU  heart  his  favorite 
verse — 

"Let  me  go  on  working 

Still   tackling  plans   unfinished,   tasks  un- 
done 
Clean  to  its  end.  swift  may  my  race  be  run 
Let  me  die  working." 

So  tackling  on.  he  goes  to  aU  the  States 
of  the  Union,  calling  Americans  to  fight  with 
tongue  and  pen  and  hrush  and  deed  for  the 
Republic  we  must  keep. 

We  honor  today  and  all  the  days.  Hon. 
Albert  W.  Hawkes.  Often  at  his  lovely  home 
at  Palm  Desert,  as  in  the  evening  time  we 
liave  listened  to  the  music  he  loves  and 
often  talked  about  the  cause  of  Freedoms 
Foundation,  again  and  again  there  with  him. 
we  have  gazed  at  the  exquisite  model  of  the 
bronze  statue  of  "Washington  at  Prayer" 
which  was  gratefully  given  him  by  patriots 
from  all  across  the  Nation — vrtth  an  inscrip- 
tion beneath  it — an  inscription  I  have  never 
heard  him  call  attention  to — But  here  it  Is 

"A  truly  beloved  American  citizen — who 
knows  more  about  freedom  and  equality 
than  any  other  man  of  our  generation." 
Senator  Hawkes,  in  every  word  he  utters  or 
writes  to  his  imperiled  Nation,  warns  day 
by  day — "We  have  a  Republic — if  we  can 
keep  it." 

It  was  the  danger  of  losing  the  RepubUc 
which  led  Chief  Justice  Hughes,  shortly  be- 
fore his  death,  to  exclaim:  "The  real  ques- 
tion today  Is  whether  we  have  enough  of 
the  old  spirit  that  gave  us  our  institutions 
to  save  them  from  being  overwhelmed." 
What  a  word  for  this  day,  when  there  are 
more  enemies  than  ever  before  home  and 
abroad  determined  to  overwhelm  and  de- 
stroy the  American  Dream. 

But  in  faith  and  hope.  Freedoms  Founda- 
tion is  sounding  the  trumpet  to  return  to 
the  spirit  of  Valley  Forge — 

"That  we  may  tell  our  Sons  who  see  the 
Light  High  In  the  heavens — Their  Her- 
itage to  take: 

I  saw  the  powers  of  Darkness  put  to  flight 
I  saw  the  morning  break" — 

The  greatest  thing  about  our  America  is — 
We  have  been  given  a  Republic — with  all  its 
Glory  for  the  Common  Man 

If  we  can  keep  it ! 

God  help  us  to  keep  it. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  reac- 
tion to  this  speech  has  been  quite  favor- 
able. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Harris  from  the  President 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Ths  Wrtr  Housa. 
WoMhlngton,  May  28, 1989. 
Dr.  FazBsaiCK  Bbown  Hambis, 
Waahtngton.  D.C. 

Drab  Dr.  Harris:  It  was  with  special 
pleasure  that  I  noted  your  name  among 
those  recently  honored  by  Freedoms  Foun- 
dation of  Valley  Forge. 

I  know  this  is  a  particularly  meaningful 
recognition  for  you  and  that  it  represents 
just  a  small  measure  of  the  satisfaction  you 
know  from  serving  our  nation  so  devotedly  In 
the  Senate  over  the  last  26  years. 

Pat  Joins  me  In  sending  you  our  warmest 
personal  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Richard  Nixon. 


EQUALITY  IN  MEDICAL  CARE 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President.  Andrew 
Tully,  a  syndicated  columnist  whose 
work  appears  in  many  of  my  State's 
newspapers,  recently  wrote  an  article 
on  a  bill,  whose  principal  sponsor  is  the 
junior  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy).  Because  I  believe  Senators  will 
be  interested  both  in  the  bill  and  Mr. 
Tully 's  article,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article,  published  in  the  Mount 
Vernon,  Ohio,  News,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PcRCT  Seeks  Equalitt  nr  Mrdical  Carr 

(By  Andrew  Tully) 
Washington. — Sen.  Charles  Percy,  R-IU  , 
has  put  his  finger  on  a  disease  of  our  affluent 
society,  which  is  a  lot  more  serious  than 
the  so-called  "hunger"  issue  trumpeted  by 
assorted  politicians.  It  Is  the  separate  medical 
sjrstems  for  the  poor  and  the  non-poor. 

Percy  is  plumping  for  a  legislative  pack- 
age that  would  provide  federal  funds  for 
outpatient  clinics  In  areas  now  inadequately 
served  by  physicians  and  hospitals.  His  pro- 
posal would  cost  money,  of  course,  but  there 
is  vaUdlty  to  Percy's  claim  that  it  would  give 
the  taxpayers  more  for  their  health-care 
dollar. 

Congress  tackled  the  problem  with  the 
passage  of  Medicaid  and  Medicare,  but  as 
Percy  notes.  "There  is  growing  evidence" 
that  neither  has  succeeded  in  "increasing 
the  availability  of  health  care."  In  the  case 
of  Medicaid,  some  states  have  not  Imple- 
mented It  with  their  own  money,  and  others 
have  had  to  cut  back  due  to  Insufficient 
funds  in  an  inflationary  era.  Under  Medicare, 
too  many  of  the  services  offered  the  aging 
111  are  Inadequate  to  the  point  of  barbarism. 
It  Is  a  fact  that  many  physicians  donate 
their  services  to  the  poor.  But  In  general  poor 
are  "crowded  Into  unpleasant,  impersonal. 
Inadequate  facilities  where  they  must  sit  for 
hours."  In  many  cases,  no  one  physician  has 
re^KinslbUity  for  the  total  care  of  an  indi- 
vidual patient.  Thus,  a  patient  may  see  a 
different  physician  each  week,  and  if  hospi- 
talization Is  required,  several  more  doctors 
may  be  pressed  into  the  act.  Tliis  Is  some- 
what more  harrowing  than  the  experience 
of  the  paying  patient  who  gripes  because  hie 
family  doctor  keeps  him  waiting  for  an  hour 
or  so. 

Percy  also  has  reminded  us  that  a  poor 
person  often  may  be  refused  treatment — not 
because  he  Isn't  sick,  but  because  he  has 
the  wrong  disease.  For  example,  there  are  no 
federal  or  state  funds  available  for  the  dlag- 
noels  of  pneumonia,  leukemia,  emphysema 
and  a  long  list  of  other  aliments  that  often 
are  as  fatal  as  cancer. 

As  a  nation,  we  spend  S50  billion  a  year 
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for  health  care  and  yet.  Incredibly,  a  recent 
report  of  the  National  Advisory  Conunlsalon 
on  Health  Manpower  declared:  "7'here  is  a 
crisis  in  American  health  care."  The  reaaon 
is  simply  that  the  poor  receive  a  dispropor- 
tionately low  share  of  the  health  services. 

Poor  people  receive  much  less  medical  at- 
tention than  the  affluent,  although  they 
actually  need  more.  The  black  citizen  prob- 
ably is  the  chief  victim  of  this  imbalance. 
In  1963,  the  Infant  mortality  rate  for  noiv- 
whltes  was  90  per  cent  greater  than  for 
whites,  and  the  proportion  of  mothers  dying 
In  childbirth  Is  four  times  greater  among  the 
poor.  Because  they  are  deprived,  the  poor  are 
the  sickest  segment  of  society. 

It  Is  a  situation  that  makes  a  sick  joke 
of  the  recent  7  per  cent  Social  Security  in- 
crease asked  by  President  Nixon.  (Not  to  be 
confused  with  the  $42,500  salary  recently 
awarded  to  members  of  Congress.)  Some  of 
our  senior  citizens  draw  as  little  as  t45  a 
month  from  Social  Security,  which  leaves 
them  somewhat  short  of  the  wherewithal  to 
buy  the  medical  treatment  afforded  the  rest 

of   US. 

Percy  would  amend  the  Hill-Burton  Act, 
not  only  to  establish  outpatient  clinics  with 
federal  funds,  but  to  remove  the  present  re- 
strictions by  leaving  to  the  discretion  of  a 
state  planning  agency  the  type  of  project  to 
be  funded.  He  also  would  calculate  state  al- 
lotments on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
medically  Indigent  families  rather  than  on 
the  basis  of  the  present  formula  Involving 
average  per-caplta  income  and  population. 
The  Federal  money  would  go  where  the  sick 
are. 

That's  what  aid  to  health  care  should  be 
all  about.  As  Percy  noted,  the  nation  now 
can  do  more  for  the  sick  person  than  ever 
before,  but  little  has  been  done  to  make  sure 
the  ailing  poor  can  "gain  access  to  a  phy- 
sician." In  this  respect,  the  American  poor 
are  as  badly  off  ai  their  medieval  ancestors — 
and  with  less  excuse. 


RUSSIA  HAS  NOT  CHANGED  HER 
WAYS 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  invite  the  attention  of  Congress 
to  an  important  and  timely  article  writ- 
ten by  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson),  which  is  published  in 
the  June  1969  issue  of  the  Reader's  Di- 
gest. 

In  introducing  the  Jackson  article  the 
editors  of  the  Reader's  Digest  say: 

As  we  move  toward  further  serious  nego- 
tiations with  the  Soviet  Union,  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Senate  warns  that 
we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  mask  reali- 
ties with  soothing  myths. 

Senator  Jackson  has  been  United  States 
Senator  from  Washington  since  1953  and  was 
for  12  years  before  that  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Respected  as  a 
national  leader  in  defense  and  foreign  af- 
fairs, he  is  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mittee and  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee. Known,  too,  for  his  vigorous  sup- 
p>ort  of  progressive  legislation.  Senator  Jack- 
son Is  also  chairman  of  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Sen- 
ator Jackson's  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Russia  Has  Not  Changed  Her  Wats 
(By  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson) 

We  live  in  a  restless  and  risky  world  where 
a  fresh  crisis  arrives  as  regularly  as  the  morn- 
ing paper.  Faced  With  complex  problems,  we 
understandably  hope  for  prompt  solutions; 
and  it  Is  not  surjirlslng  that  convenient  but 
false  myths  work  their  way  Into  some  Amer- 
icans' thinking. 


This  Is  particularly  so  In  matters  concern- 
ing the  Soviet  Union.  If  we  are  to  come  to 
grips,  with  the  real  dangers  and  the  real 
problems,  the  cold  water  of  reason  has  to 
be  poured  on  some  prevalent  myths. 

Myth  No.  1 :  That  the  Soviet  Union,  is  ready 
to  live  in  peace  with  its  neighbors  and  to 
become  a  good  citizen  of  the  toorld  commu- 
nity. 

A  Czech  citizen  might  be  permitted  some 
doubts.  Or  a  RomsLnlan  or  a  Yugoslav. 

I  do  not  know  how  to  assess  the  Soviet 
Union  except  as  an  opportunistic,  unpredict- 
able, dangerous  opponent,  with  rapidly  ex- 
panding military  capabilities.  The  truth 
speaks  loudly. 

The  momentum  of  Moscow's  drive  to  parity 
with  us  In  Its  missile  forces  is  especially 
disturbing.  By  the  end  of  this  year  the  Krem- 
lin will  have  deployed  as  many  land-based 
long-range  Intercontinental  ballistic  missiles 
(ICBMs)  as  we  will  have — or  more — and 
with  a  substantially  greater  megatonnage. 
The  Soviets  have  installed  more  than  200  of 
the  very  large  SS-9  missiles,  each  capable  of 
carrying  one  gigantic  20-  to  25-megaton  war- 
head (with  1000  times  the  yield  of  the  Hiro- 
shima bomb)  or  multiple  smaller  warheads; 
and  they  are  building  sites  for  more.  They 
are  producing  Polaris-type  nuclear  subma- 
rines at  the  rate  of  seven  per  year,  each 
with  16  ballistic  missiles. 

Remember  that  In  past  crises — the  missiles 
In  Cuba,  the  repeated  harassments  of  Berlin, 
the  backing  of  militant  Arab  forces  In  the 
Middle  East,  the  costly  economic  and  military 
support  of  North  Vietnam — the  strategic  In- 
feriority of  Soviet  power  set  definite  limits 
on  the  risks  that  the  Soviet  rulers  were  will- 
ing to  run.  But  once  the  Kremlin  Is  confident 
of  possessing  equal  or  preponderant  nuclear 
capability,  we  must  assume  that  it  will  be 
tempted  to  pursue  Its  Imperial  purposes  more 
boldly,  accept  a  far  wider  range  of  risks — 
especially  In  areas  like  Central  Europe,  where 
It  has  a  local  superiority  of  conventional 
forces. 

Don't  forget  that  Khrushchev  was  not  re- 
moved from  power  for  what  he  was  trying 
to  accomplish  In  Cuba  and  elsewhere.  Rather 
he  was  criticized  for  failing — for  having  to 
back  down. 

The  leopard  does  not  change  Its  spots.  The 
brutal  occupation  of  Czechoslovakia  and  the 
ominous  Brezhnev  doctrine  which  asserts  the 
right  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  intervene  uni- 
laterally In  all  communist-run  countries  are 
vintage  Russian  Imperialism.  If  some  well- 
meaning  Americans  have  not  seen  the  point, 
Russia's  neighbors  have. 

President  Tito  of  Yugoslavia  denounced 
the  Brezhnev  doctrine  as  an  attempt  "to 
justify  even  the  open  violation  of  the  sov- 
ereignty of  a  socialist  country  and  the  adop- 
tion of  military  force  as  a  means  of  prevent- 
ing independent  socialist  development." 

By  Its  attack  on  Czechoslovakia  In  the 
name  of  communist  orthodoxy,  the  Kremlin 
has  pointedly  emphasized  Its  readiness  to  use 
military  force  for  its  political  ends.  Moreover, 
the  invasion  vividly  demonstrated  Soviet  ca- 
pability for  rapid  movement  of  large  combat 
forces  over  long  distances,  and  for  doing  this 
in  stealth  to  achieve  maximum  surprise.  No 
one  can  now  doubt  that  the  Soviet  Union  will 
use  Its  power  on  other  fronts,  when  it  believes 
that  the  risks  are  acceptable. 

Myth  No.  2:  That  the  Soviet  rulers  are 
becoming  more  liberal,  moving  steadily  away 
from  Stalinism. 

The  plain  fact  Is  that  there  are  increasing 
signs  within  Russia  of  a  move  toward  a 
domestic  hard  line. 

There  Is  nothing  "liberal"  In  the  Kremlin's 
current  attacks  on  Intellectuals,  and  on  Jew- 
ish poets  and  authors.  Scholars,  writers  and 
even  some  scientists  are  being  subjected  to 
vidotis  denunciation,  censorship  and.  In 
many  cases.  Imprisonment  or  confinement. 
There  Is  evidence  that  more  Intellectuals  arc 
Incarcerated  in  Soviet  prisons  than  at  any 


time  since  Stalin's  terror.  Furthermore, 
Stalin's  Image  is  being  refurbished,  and  some 
of  his  admirers  are  being  raatored  to  posi- 
tions of  power  in  the  military  establishment. 

The  attitude  in  Moscow  that  prcnnpted  the 
Czechoslovak  invasion  does  not  Indicate  that 
the  rulers  are  confident  of  the  stability  of 
their  regime.  On  the  contrary.  It  suggests  a 
deep  fear  that  the  urge  for  freedom  that  has 
appeared  in  Eastern  Europe  might  spread 
within  the  U.S.S.R.  itself. 

Soviet  rulers  cannot,  I  think,  be  sleeping 
easily.  The  unrest  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
bloody  clashes  a  continent's  width  away  on 
the  Slno-Soviet  frontier  do  not  make  pleas- 
ant dreams  for  those  struggling  for  power 
and  influence  vtrlthln  the  Kremlin's  onion 
towers.  We  cannot  discount  the  danger  that 
a  harassed,  nervous  and  temporarily  ascen- 
dant faction  may  take  perilous  risks  and 
make  serious  errors  of  Judgment  In  Its  con- 
duct of  foreign  affairs.  Hence,  there  Is  every- 
thing to  be  said  for  steady  strength  on  our 
part. 

Myth  No.  3:  That  the  United  States  is  al- 
ways the  first  to  develop  new  weapons,  and  is 
therefore  responsible  for  the  arms  buildup. 

The  evidence  decisively  refutes  this  notion : 

The  Soviet  Union  acted  first  to  develop 
ICBMs. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  developed  and  tested 
a  60-megaton  bomb;  it*  Is  the  only  nation  to 
possess  a  terror  weapon  of  anything  like  that  - 
size. 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  the  only  nation  to  have 
built  and  installed  ICBMs  of  the  8S-9  size 
and  to  be  testing  multiple  warheads  on  it. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  developed  and  tested 
a  Fractional  Orbital  Bombardment  System 
(FOBS),  a  first-strlke-orlented  weapon;  It  Is 
the  only  nation  to  have  available  such  an 
orbital  weapon. 

The  Soviet  Union — in  1962 — test-fired  an 
anti-ballistic  missile  (ABM)  against  an  in- 
coming nuclear-armed  missile:  it  is  the  only 
nation  to  have  conducted  such  a  test. 

The  Soviet  Union  acted  first  to  deploy 
ABMs  and  is  installing  more  than  60  ABM 
launchers,  and  is  testing  an  Improved 
model — whereas  the  United  States  has  not 
yet  deployed  ABMs  of  any  kind. 

I  do  not  cite  these  facts  to  make  the  claim 
that  there  is  no  interaction  between  Soviet 
and  American  military  policies.  Obviously 
there  is.  Obviously,  too,  the  Soviet  Union  is 
eager  to  exploit  promising  technological  ad- 
vances to  strengthen  its  position. 

The  present  campaigners  against  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  Safeguard  ABM  program  argue 
that  it  would  "escalate  the  arms  race."  I  have 
never  heard  one  of  these  critics  say  that 
in  deploying  its  ABM  system  some  years  ago 
the  Soviets  were  "escalating  the  arms  race." 
There  is  a  clear  double  standard  here,  and 
I  am  confident  that  the  American  people, 
once  they  have  the  facts,  will  recognize  it  as 
a  standard  that  is  crudely  biased  against  our 
own  country. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  Premier  Kosygin,  at 
a  press  conference  In  London  on  February  9, 
1967,  explicitly  rejected  the  proposition  that 
deployment  of  a  defensive  missile  system 
heats  up  the  arms  race  or  Is  "destabilizing." 
Said  Kosygin,  "/  think  that  a  defense  system 
which  prevents  attack  is  not  a  cause  of  the 
arms  race  but  represents  a  factor  preventing 
the  death  of  people." 

Now,  the  fact  is  that  possession  of  a  rela- 
tively effective  ABM  system  by  only  the  So- 
viet side  would  be  destabilizing.  It  could  put 
in  jeopardy  the  credibility  of  the  overall 
ablUty  of  the  United  States  to  retaliate — 
which  is  the  first  essential  of  national  secu- 
rity and  individual  liberty,  and  of  the  sur- 
vival of  our.  allies  In  freedom. 

The  Western  deterrent — i.e.,  strength  to 
deter  an  attack — must  be  credible  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  But  It  wouldn't  be  If  the  Soviet 
rulers  ever  came  to  believe  that  a  surprise 
first-strike   nuclear   attack   on    the    United 
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SUtM,  coupled  with  their  ABMi,  would  limit 
damage  to  the  SoTlet  Union  to  a  level  ac- 
ceptable to  them  (however  they  dettne  that 
level). 

The  Western  deterrent  mxiat  alao  Im  re- 
assuring to  our  aUlea  and,  above  all.  to  Um 
American  President.  If  he  ever  came  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Soviet  Union  had  a  flrst-stnke 
capabUlty  and  that  the  West  no  longer  had 
a  safeguarded  second-strike  capabUlty.  this 
belief  could  undermine  his  will  to  resist 
Soviet  pressures  in  a  period  of  crisis.  In  these 
circumstances,  the  Kremlin,  not  feeling  de- 
terred by  our  forces,  would  be  emboldened 
to  extend  Its  Influence.  This  would  create 
the  most  dangerous  sort  of  confrontation — a 
showdown  between  nuclear  powers. 

I  commend  President  Nixon  for  his  states- 
manlike decision  to  proceed  with  the  deploy- 
ment of  a  limited  ABM  defense.  The  Safe- 
guard system  Is  designed  to  meet  the  threats 
without  over-reacting.  It  would  help  protect 
essential  elements  of  our  retaliatory  force. 
At  the  same  time  this  strictly  defensive  pro- 
tection should  help  persuade  the  Soviet 
Union  to  negotiate  seriously  with  us  on  prop- 
erly safeguarded  arms  limitations. 

I  am  a  Democrat,  but  I  am  proud  that  over 
the  jusaxs  I  have  supported  my  President, 
ITemqpcftt  or  Republican,  in  critical  decisions, 
popular  or  unpopular,  to  provide  for  the  secu- 
rity of  oxir  coimtry  and  to  Improve  the 
chances  of  maintaining  peace. 

Myth.  No.  4:  That  all  it  takes  for  success  in 
negotiations  toith  the  Soviet  Union  is  to  sit 
down  ana  talk  with  them. 

This  Is,  of  course,  wrong,  and  shows  an 
utter  lack  of  maturity  about  negotiating 
with  the  Kremlin. 

Some  Americans  see  international  negoti- 
ation only  as  a  way  of  ending  conflict.  They 
are  blind  to  the  fact  that  negotiation  as 
practiced  by  Moscow  is  equally  adapted  to 
continuing  and  waging  conflict. 

The  Soviet  approach  to  foreign  relations 
involves  what  the  Soviet  rulers  call  "the 
calculation  of  forces."  If  this  calculation  Is 
favorable,  they  will  seize  their  opportuni- 
ties. If  it  is  unfavorable,  they  may  use  ne- 
gotiation as  a  tactical  maneuver  to  gain  the 
time  in  which  to  alter  the  balance  of  forces 
in  their  favor  or  to  bring  about  a  sense  of 
calm  and  goodwill  before  launching  an  en- 
ergetic offensive  on  a  new  front.  However,  if 
the  Kremlin  sees  no  advantageous  alterna- 
tive to  a  negotiated  settlement  In  a  g^ven 
situation.  It  may  accept  a  limited,  expedient 
arrangement.  This  view  of  negotiation  comes 
straight  from  the  gospel  according  to  Lenin 
and  Stalin,  and  Is  shared  by  the  present 
rulers  of  Russia. 

As  I  see  It,  the  United  States  and  our 
allies  should  work  for  mutually  acceptable 
arrangements  with  the  Soviet  Union  where 
their  Interests  and  ours  converge:  but,  si- 
multaneously, we  must  maintain  the  strength 
and  resolve  to  discourage  and  deter  Soviet 
expansion.  The  only  safe  way  to  negotiate 
with  the  Russians  Is  to  keep  our  eyes  open 
and  to  bargain  from  strong  positions.  It  Is 
on  this  basis  that  I  favor  negotiating  with 
Moscow  on  the  reciprocal  limitation  or  re- 
duction of  offensive  and  defensive  nuclear 
forces. 

Obviously,  our  resources  are  limited — 
though  not  so  limited  as  those  of  the  ad- 
versary— and  we  must  use  them  with  dis- 
crimination and  prudence,  recognizing  that 
we  have  urgent  and  vital  tasks  at  home  as 
well  as  abroad.  The  United  States  will  not 
lag  behind  any  nation  In  beating  Its  swords 
Into  plowshares  when  the  day  comes  that 
othen  will  Join  us.  Meanwhile.  In  these  fate- 
ful and  dUBcult  times,  Americans  must  b« 
prepared  to  accept  the  responsibilities  of  a 
great  power,  lest  international  crises  get  out 
of  hand  and  the  chances  of  peace  go  glim- 
mering. 

Winston  Churchill  said  the  right  words  to 
us:  "The  price  of  greatness  Is  responsibiUty." 


■r 


LEON  FRIEND:  THE  IMPACT  OF  A 
FINE  ART  TEACHER 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
17.  1969,  150  alumni  and  students  of  Ab- 
raham Lincoln  High  School.  In  New  York 
City,  opened  a  show  of  their  work  at  the 
Architectural  League  of  New  York  in 
honor  of  an  extraordinary  high  school 
teacher,  Leon  Friend.  The  news  release 
of  the  Architectural  League  concerning 
that  show  Is  a  genuine  tribute  to  the  Im- 
pact of  this  fine  and  gifted  teacher.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  news  re- 
lease be  printed  in  the  Rkcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

M«.  Pmbnd:  Th«  Impact  of  Onx  A«t 
TsACHxa 
(Exhibition  of  the  work  of  the  alumni  and 
and  students  of  Abraham  Lincoln  High 
School,  New  York  City,  sponsored  by  the 
Architectural  League  of  New  York,  April  17 
to  May  10) 

On  April  17th,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
alumni  and  present  students  of  Lincoln  High 
School  win  assemble  to  open  a  show  of  their 
work  at  the  Architectural  League  in  honor 
of  an  extraordinary  high  school  teacher. 
Leon  Friend.  The  exhibition  covers  an  as- 
tonishing range — from  commercial  film  to 
flne  art,  from  the  most  successful  profes- 
sionals to  the  present  students.  In  sheer  vol- 
ume It  is  a  tribute  to  the  creative  energy 
unleashed  and  disciplined  by  one  man.  In 
quality  it  Is  a  testament  to  the  excellence 
of  one  teacher. 

"At  a  time  when  the  New  York  City  School 
system  is  under  severe  attack,  the  story  of 
Leon  Friend  stands  out  as  a  notable  exam- 
ple of  how  the  system  can  work,"  says  Ar- 
thur Rosenblatt,  an  alumnus  and  a  member 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Architec- 
tural League.  From  a  public  high  school  in 
Coney  Island,  from  the  classroom  of  one  art 
teacher  have  emerged  some  of  the  leading 
artists,  photographers,  and  art  directors  of 
our  time.  Among  those  represented  at  the 
Architectural  League  show  are  William  Tau- 
bln  (Art  Director.  Doyle  Dane  Bembach) 
who  made  a  bread  famous  with  "You  don't 
have  to  be  Jewish  to  Love  Levy's";  Tom 
Courtoe.  the  graphic  designer  who  turned 
norlda  into  an  airline  for  National,  and 
styled  Zum  Zum.  Hungry  Charley's  and  the 
Trattoria  for  ResUurant  Associates;  Milton 
Greene.  Irving  Penn.  Jay  Malsel — weU  known 
photographers:  important  TV  commercial 
fllm  makers.  Oene  Federico  (Lord  Oeller 
Federico  Sc  Partners)  who  created  "The 
Happy  People"  and  "Showdown"  for  the 
American  Cancer  Society;  Lester  Feldman 
(Art  Director.  Doyle  Dane  Bembach)  who 
brought  the  eerie  sophisticated  cartoon  to 
recent  Unlroyal  Tire  commercials;  Alex 
Stelnweiss  who  revolutionized  the  Columbia 
Record  cover  designs  twenty  years  ago;  Sey- 
mour Chwast.  founder  (with  Milton  Olazer) 
of  Push  Pin  Studios  .  .  .  Seldom  has  one 
teacher  Inspired  so  many. 

During  the  38  years  he  has  taught  at 
Uncoln  High  School,  B4r.  Friend  has  created 
an  Art  Department  which  rivals  the  reputa- 
tion of  specialized  schools  such  as  the  High 
School  of  Art  and  Design,  Music  and  Art. 
Prom  the  very  ouUet  he  instilled  In  14,  15. 
and  16  year  old  students  the  standards  of 
professionalism.  He  exposed  his  students  to 
art  and  graphic  magazines  from  all  over 
the  world  and,  at  his  own  expense  he  invited 
leading  designers  to  come  and  speak:  WUl 
Burtin,  Maholy  Nagy.  Paul  Rand,  Lester  Beal. 
Jacques  Llpchitz.  Moses  Sawyer,  Bernard 
Rudolfsky. 

In  addition  he  sparked  vigorous  competi- 
tion among  tils  students;  they  competed 
in   New   York   City   sponsored   poster   cam- 


paigns, Cancer  poster  competition.  National 
Magaclne  Scholarablp  Awards.  This  highly 
competitive  professional  atmosphere  en- 
ables many  students  to  win  Important 
scholarships,  and  make  the  transition  from 
school  to  the  commercial  environment. 

Both  the  former  principal  of  Lincoln  High 
School,  Gabriel  Mason,  and  the  present  prin- 
cipal, Abraham  Lass,  gave  Mr.  Friend  that 
freedom  which  was  necessary  to  permit  a 
teacher  to  develop  th%  extraordinary  in  his 
student  rather  than  the  barely  necessary. 
They  set  aside  a  special  space  for  an  Art 
Squad  Club,  kept  the  building  open  beyond 
hours,  sponsored  an  art  collection. 

The  present  show  at  the  Architectural 
League  is  not  only  evidence  of  what  can 
happen  within  the  public  school  system,  but 
also  a  unique  tribute  from  a  dlstingiUshed 
alumni  to  the  man  who  inspired  them. 


THE  PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  my  good 
friend  Al  Freeman,  of  the  Sands  Hotel  In 
Las  Vegas,  has  called  to  my  attention  a 
moving  interpretation  of  The  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  that  has  been  both  recorded 
and  presented  on  television  by  Red  Skel- 
ton. 

This  dtirring  performance  has  elicited 
enthusiastic  response  from  Americans 
throughout  the  country.  As  Flag  Day 
1969  approaches,  at  a  time  when  cynics 
often  scoff  at  patriotism,  I  believe  Red 
Skelton's  Pledge  of  Allegiance  serves  as 
an  appropriate  tribute  to  the  values  and 
principles  symbolized  by  our  flag.  I  there- 
fore ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
document  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Ricoro,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Red  Skelton  Hour,  Jan.  14,  1969] 

The  Pledge  op  Allegiance 

(By  Red  Skelton) 

I  remember  this  one  teacher.  To  me,  he 
was  the  greatest  teacher,  a  real  sage  of  my 
time.  He  had  such  wisdom.  We  were  all  re- 
ctUng  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance,  and  he 
walked  over.  Mr.  Lasswell  was  his  name  .  .  . 
He  said : 

"I've  been  listening  to  you  boys  and  girls 
recite  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  aU  semester 
and  it  seems  as  though  it  Is  becoming  mo- 
notonous to  you.  If  I  may,  may  I  recite  It 
and  try  to  explain  to  you  the  meaning  of 
each  word: 

"I — me,  an  individual,  a  committee  of  one. 

"Pledge — dedicate  all  of  my  worldly  goods 
to  give  without  self-pity. 

"Allegiance — my  love  and  my  devotion. 

'To  the  Flag — our  standard.  Old  Glory,  a 
symbol  of  freedom.  Wherever  she  waves,  there 
Is  respect  because  your  loyalty  has  given  her 
a  dignity  that  shouta  freedom  Is  everybody's 
Job. 

"Of  the  United— that  mealos  that  we  have 
all  come  together. 

"States — individual  conmiunlties  that  have 
united  into  48  great  states.  48  Individual 
communities  with  pride  and  dignity  and  pur- 
pose, all  divided  with  imaginary  boundaries, 
yet  united  to  a  common  purpose,  and  that's 
love  for  country. 

"Of  America. 

"And  to  the  Republic — a  state  In  which 
sovereign  power  is  invested  in  representa- 
tives chosen  by  the  people  to  govern.  And 
government  Is  the  people  and  it's  from  the 
people  to  the  leaders,  not  from  the  leaders 
to  the  people. 

"For  which  it  stands. 

"One  nation — ^meaning,  so  blessed  by  God. 

"Indivisible — Incapable  of   being  divided. 

"With  liberty — which  is  freedom  and  the 
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right  of  power  to  live  one's  own  life  without 
threato  or  fear  or  some  sort  of  retaliation. 

"And  Justice — The  principle  or  quality  of 
dealing  fairly  vrith  others. 

"For  all — which  means  it's  as  much  your 
country  as  it  Ls  mine." 

Since  I  was  a  small  boy,  two  states  have 
been  added  to  our  country  and  two  words 
have  been  added  to  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance — 
"under  God." 

Wouldn't  it  be  a  pity  if  someone  said, 
"That's  a  prayer"  and  that  would  be  elim- 
inated from  schools,  too? 


NATIONALIZATION  OF  DEFENSE 
CONTRACTORS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  in 
his  appearance  before  the  subcommittee 
hearing  testimony  on  defense  spending, 
John  Keimeth  Galbraith  suggested  that 
Congress  nationalize  defense  contractors 
that  do  more  than  75  percent  of  their 
business  with  the  Pentagon.  I  have  heard 
and  read  some  rather  unusual  things 
that  this  supposedly  talented  econo- 
mist has  written  or  said,  but  never  did  I 
think  I  would  hear  such  an  inane  sug- 
gestion as  the  one  he  made  the  other  day. 

The  Arizona  Republic  has  very  co- 
gently expressed  the  feelings  that  went 
through  my  head  when  I  heard  this 
suggestion.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial  published  In  that  paper 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Reactionary  Proposal 
John  Kenneth  Galbraith  suggests  that 
Congress  consider  nationalizing  defense  con- 
tractors that  do  more  than  75  per  cent  of 
their  business  with  the  Pentagon.  This  Is  one 
of  those  proposals  that  have  all  the  virtues 
of  slmpUcity — and  all  the  drawbacks. 

The  U.S.  experimented  extensively  vrtth 
non-profit  government  arsenals  between  the 
two  world  wars.  And  even  Newsweek,  an  out- 
spoken critic  of  the  military  and  its  manufac- 
turers, said  that  experiment  produced  "j)oor 
resulta." 

"For  25  years  the  navy  made  torpedoes  at 
Newport."  the  magazine  said,  quoting  Dan 
Kimball,  former  navy  secretary  and  former 
head  of  Aerojet-General,  a  rocket  manufac- 
turer. "But  when  World  War  11  came,  the 
torpedoes  wouldn't  run  right,  wouldn't  hit 
any  ships.  We  had  to  get  American  Can  Co.  in 
Chicago  to  make  the  ones  that  worked." 

Airplanes  made  at  a  Philadelphia  arsenal, 
added  Kimball,  "were  nice  airplanes,  but  they 
wouldn't  fly.  And  try  to  lay  off  a  few  people 
when  work  goes  down.  You'll  get  the 
damnedest  hullabaloo  you  ever  saw." 

Harvard  economist  Galbraith,  as  well  as 
■any  one,  should  know  how  woeful  "national- 
ization" has  turned  out  wherever  It  has  been 
tried,  from  the  farms  of  Soviet  Russia  to  the 
steel  mills  of  Britain  to  the  oil  wells  of  Peru. 

Galbraith  Is  hardly  a  reactionary.  Yet  his 
nationalization  proposal  is  reactionary  In 
that  It  longs  for  a  return  to  old,  inefficient 
economic  policies.  It  Is  even  less  sensible  than 
suggesting  that  the  post  office  be  kept  under 
the  present  quasi-nationalistic  system,  which 
has  snarled  the  mall  system  In  America, 
rather  than  be  placed  under  an  Independent 
corporation,  as  Presidents  Johnson  and  Nixon 
have  proposed. 


A  CALL  FOR  THE  PRESIDENT  TO 
SPEAK  OUT  ABOUT  OLDER  AMER- 
ICANS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 


June  10  gave  a  prominent  position  to  an 
article  which  began  with  these  words: 

The  Nixon  administration  is  embarking  on 
a  determined  but  politically  difficult  cam- 
paign to  shift  the  Federal  welfare  focus  from 
aiding  the  aged  to  caring  for  kids. 

The  same  article  referred  to  a  "tradi- 
tional priority  for  the  aged"  in  terms  of 
Federal  expenditures. 

And  it  quoted  Robert  Finch,  Secretary 
of  Healtl^,  Education,  and  Welfare,  as 
saying: 


there  are  four  times  as  many  young  people 
as  aged  In  the  U.S.,  yet: 

Federal  beneflte  and  services  of  aU  kinds 
in  1970,  Including  the  social  Insurance  pro- 
grams, will  average  about  (1.760  per  aged  per- 
son, and  only  about  $190  per  young  person; 
and 

The  relative  imbalance  has  been  expanding 
with  the  increase  over  the  last  10  years  for 
the  aged  standing  at  nearly  (22  billion,  com- 
pared to  (11.6  billion  for  the  young." 

In  my  opinion.  Secretary  Finch  is  as  wrong 
as  he  can  be  in  this  statement,  and  I  rec- 
ommend that  he  stop  and  think  before  main- 


I'd  like  to  see  a  great  chunk  of  resourcCsr   talnlng   this   erroneous   and   divisive   policy 


put  in  at  the  lower  end  of  the  age  spectrum 
and  hold  (spehding)  at  the  top  end. 

And  what  Is  that  spending?  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  said  that  in  the  next  fiscal 
year  $1,750  per  capita  will  be  earmarked 
for  the  elderly,  compared  with  only  $190 
for  each  young  person. 

Mr.  President,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
article  is  acutely  d;isturbing  for  two  vital 
reasons : 

First.  It  does  not  satisfactorily  explain 
that  most  of  the  so-called  expenditure  for 
the  elderly  is  drawn  from  trust  fimds 
into  which  employers  and  employees  have 
contributed  over  the  years. 

Second.  Even  more  important,  the  arti- 
cle gives  an  apparently  accurate  account 
of  a  growing  belief  in  the  administration 
that  somehow  programs  for  the  yoimg 
can  be  established  only  at  the  expense 
of  the  elderly. 

This  is  the  second  time  that  Secretary 
Finch  has  made  remarks  which  have  the 
effect  of  pitting  youth  against  the  aged 
and  on  April  9,  he  Issued  a  statement 
discussing  the  "relative  imbalance"  in 
Federal  benefits  and  services  for  the  two 
age  groups.  He  also  spoke  of  the  "high 
social  and  economic  payoff"  which  results 
from  Government  Investment  in  children. 
Apparently,  however,  the  Secretary  saw 
little  or  no  "return"  from  Federal  action 
on  behalf  of  the  elderly. 

The  Secretary's  reasoning — and  his 
arithmetic — were  challenged  by  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Senior  Citizens  and 
other  organizations  concerned  about  the 
elderly.  Perhaps  the  most  effective  indi- 
vidual rebuttal  was  submitted  by  Theodor 
Schuchat,  retirement  editor  of  the  North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance,  at  hear- 
ings by  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  on  April  29. 

Mr.  Schuchat's  testimony — which  pun- 
gently  expresses  his  outrage  at  an  "er- 
roneous and  divisive"  policy  position — is 
informative  and  authoritative.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Remarks  of  Theodor  Scbucbat,  Retirement 
Editor,   North   American   Newspaper   Al- 
liance,   TO    the    Special    Committee    on 
Aging,  U.S.  Senate,  April  29,  1969 
The  subject  of  these  hearings  is  the  grow- 
ing gap  between  the  social  security  benefit 
and  a  moderate  standard  of  living  for  retired 
people  and  the  growing  gap  between  the  in- 
come  of   older   people   and  the   Income   of 
younger  people. 

Secretary  Finch,  however,  has  perceived 
another  gap.  In  a  statement  Issued  on  April 
9,  he  said: 

"With  regard  to  the  need  for  greater  em- 
phasis on  child  development,  we  know  that 


position,  if  this  is  Indeed  what  his  statement 
represente. 

In  the  first  place,  he  seems  to  be  using  the 
wrong  figure.  In  1969,  the  Federal  expenditure 
per  older  person  was  81,690,  and  in  1970  it  will 
be  an  estimated  $1,785,  according  to  the  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging,  a  unit  of  the  De- 
partment he  heads.  I  don't  know  where  he 
got  the  figure  of  $1,750  for  1970. 

Second,  these  fig;ures  lie  as  they  stand  In 
Secretary  Finch's  statement,  without  ex- 
planation or  clarification  of  any  kind.  He  does 
not  explain,  for  Instance,  that  85  percent 
of  the  Federal  expenditures  for  older  people 
currently  come  from  trust  funds  to  which 
the  elderly  themselves  contributed  heavily 
during  their  working  years.  In  contrast,  only 
25  percent  of  the  Federal  expenditures  for 
children  come  from  trust  funds. 

He  has  tried  to  tell  the  American  people 
that  the  Federal  Government  Is  spending  $10 
lor  each  older  person  and  only  $1  for  each 
child.  The  ratio  of  ten-to-one  that  he  appar- 
ently decries  falls  to  a  ratio  of  only  two-to- 
one,  however.  If  we  exclude  the  trust  fund 
expenditures  and  stick  to  expenditures  from 
general  revenues. 

Now.  let  us  examine  the  nature  of  these  ex- 
penditures. Of  the  Federal  expenditures  for 
older  people,  98  percent  are  represented  by 
Income  maintenance  payments  (76  percent) 
and  health  care  (22).  So  it  turns  out  that 
the  Federal  expenditure  per  older  American 
for  everything  except  Income  and  health  care 
Is  less  than  $36. 

In  contrast,  only  41  percent  of  the  Federal 
expenditures  for  young  people  are  represented 
by  Income  maintenance  (31  percent)  and 
health  care  (10  percent).  For  children,  the 
Federal  expenditure  for  everything  except  In- 
come and  health  care  is  more  than  $99. 

Next,  let  us  consider  why  these  data  come 
out  the  way  they  do,  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment apparently  expending  much  more 
for  older  people  than  for  youngsters.  The 
reason  Is  obvious.  The  needs  of  most  children 
for  income  and  health  care  are  met  by  their 
parente.  and  their  needs  for  education  are 
met  to  a  very  large  extent  by  local  and  State 
governmenta. 

However,  the  needs  of  old  people  for  in- 
come and  health  care — to  the  extent  that 
they  cannot  be  met  from  their  earnings  or 
their  savings  or  their  relatives — are  met  to 
a  very  large  extent  by  Federal  programs,  and 
remember  that  the  recipients  of  this  aid 
themselves  contributed  to  the  trust  funds 
that  provide  85  percent  of  it,  as  well  as  to  the 
trust  funds  that  provide  a  large  part  of  the 
aid  to  children. 

Just  what  message  was  Secretary  Finch 
trying  to  convey  when  he  Issued  this  mis- 
leading fiscal  comparison  on  April  9?  Does 
he  mean  that  the  trust  fund  expenditures 
for  older  people  are  too  high?  Does  he  mean 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  replace 
local  and  State  government  as  the  major 
sovirce  of  education  funds?  How  else  would 
he  redress  the  Imbalance  or  close  the  gap 
that  he  thinks  he  has  discovered? 

Secretary  Finch's  statement  of  AprU  9  adds 
that:  "V^e  do  not  begrudge  our  expenditures 
on  the  aged;  they  are  a  group  which  needs 
special  help.  But  the  relative  lack  of  empha- 
sis on  investment  in  children  seems  short- 
sighted m  light  of  the  hign  social  and  eco- 
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nomlc  p«yoffa  whlcb  nich  luTestmenta  out 
bave  In  terms  of  helping  to  produc*  fully 
•ffectlT*  in«inb«ra  of  •oclety." 

Mr.  ChAlmuui,  In  more  tlum  two  decadaa 
of  clOM  MBOdatlon  with  tb«  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and  Ita  pred- 
eceesor  agency,  I  have  never  heard  a  more 
divisive  and  Inflammatory  statement  by  the 
Cabinet  officer  who  heada  it. 

Mr.  Finch  has  a  mandate  from  Congreea  to 
look  to  the  health,  education,  and  welfare 
of  the  Amerfcan  people  as  a  whole,  not  solely 
those  whom  he  or  his  computers  consider  to 
have  the  potential  of  being  "fully  effective 
members  of  society"  or  of  yielding  "high 
social  and  economic  payoffs."  He  Is  expressing 
a  philosophy  of  his  office,  an  approach  to 
hU  responsibilities,  that  I  believe  Congress 
and  the  American  people  would  reject  out 
of  hand,  after  but  a  moment's  reflection.  That 
philosophy  in  Nazi  Germany  lead  straight  to 
the  gas  chambers  which  were,  let  us  never 
forget,  originally  erected  to  solve  the  "prob- 
lem" of  the  crippled  and  mentally  retarded. 

Secretary  Finch  has  frequently  described 
lilmself  as  "a  poUUcal  animal."  Talcing  him 
at  bla  word.  I  offer  some  advice  I  trust  be 
will  h^d.  It  la  thU. 

_  The  i>|p*rtment  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  was  not  created  to  atttaln  "high 
social  and  economic  payoffs."  Its  programs 
were  established  by  Congress  on  the  basis 
of  a  profound  moral  obligation  to  help  people, 
old  and  young,  rich  and  poor,  productive  and 
Improvident. 

The  Improvement  or  expansion  of  one  of 
Ita  many  programs  has  never  been  awjhleved 
at  the  eapense  of  another.  The  Secretary  can 
make  quite  a  good  case  for  Head  Start  with- 
out deprecating  Social  Security.  If  the  Amer- 
ican people  want  both,  they  can  and  wlU  pay 
for  both.  We  know  we  can  never  have  too 
much  health,  education  or  economic  security. 

And  so  we  expect  oxir  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  champion  all  our 
needs.  We  expect  him  to  demonstrate  his  hu- 
manitarian concern  for  all  our  people,  not 
the  chilling  myopia  of  the  cost  accountant, 
who  knows  the  price  of  everything  and  the 
value  of  nothing. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  despite  the  aJarm  caused  by 
Secretary  Pinch's  statement  in  April,  the 
youth  versus  old  doctrine  is  still  alive 
and  perhaps  flourishing  at  HEW.  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  article  made  it  ap- 
pear even  more  certain  that  efforts  will 
be  made  in  the  near  future  to  propose  or 
establish  "child  development"  pro- 
grams— but  only  if  the  line  is  held,  or  cut 
back,  for  the  elderly. 

Certainly,  the  Nation  must  pay  more 
attention  to  the  crying  needs  of  its  young 
people.  The  two  preceding  administra- 
tions explored  those  needs  and  brought 
them  to  the  attention  of  the  Nation.  The 
new  President  can  now  build  upon  the 
solid  achievements  Inherited  from  his 
two  immediate  predecessors. 

But  why  on  earth  should  hope  and  a 
decent  life  for  our  youth  be  adiieved 
only  at  the  expense  of  the  rfderly? 

That  question  was  raised  yesterday  at 
the  22d  ann'ml  conference  on  aging  at 
the  University  of  Michigan.  Shocked  by 
the  implications  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal aurticle,  the  delegates  passed  a  reso- 
lution addressed  to  President  Nixon.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  docu- 
ment be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  bdng  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD,  as  follows: 


RxaoLunoir  PaaaD  at  thb  320  Amrrjai.  TTm- 

vxaarrr     or     MxcRioair     Conv^unci     on 

AcxNo,  JmfK  11.  1900 

Whereas  n«wsp^>«r  aocounta  within  recent 
weeks  have  described  officials  of  the  present 
Administration  as  subscribing  to  a  policy  of 
holding  the  line  or  even  reducing  the  level 
of  support  for  programs  which  serve  Older 
Americans,  and 

Whereas  such  attitudes  are  usually  ex- 
pressed within  a  context  of  concern  about 
the  need  for  providing  an  increased  Admin- 
tstratlon-wlde  emphasis  on  programs  for 
youth,  and 

Whereas  such  sentUnenU  are  usually  ac- 
companied by  misleading  statements  which 
convey  the  Impression  that  far  more  In  fed- 
eral funds  u  committed  per  aged  person,  as 
opposed  to  per  caplU  expenditures  for  young 
persons,  and 

Whereas  such  cost  estlmatea  disregard  the 
fact  that  moat  federal  expenditures  for  the 
elderly  are  actually  derived  from  trust  funds 
into  which  employee-employer  payments 
have  been  made  over  a  period  of  years  ( more 
than  a  third  of  a  century  In  the  case  of 
Social  Security),  and 

Whereas  such  statements  are  resulting  in 
unfortunate  and  damaging  "elther-or"  atU- 
tudea  which  assume  that  youth  cannot  be 
served  unlets  the  elderly  are  neglected  In 
this,  the  richest  nation  In  the  world:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  conferees  at  the  closing  ses- 
sion of  the  3and  Annual  University  of 
Michigan  Conference  on  Aging — an  assem- 
blage to  which  national,  state,  and  local  or- 
ganizations and  agencies  have  sent  repre- 
sentatives— do  hereby  call  upon  you.  Mr. 
President,  to  express  the  philosophy  and  the 
commitment  of  the  present  Administration 
to  the  Interests  and  problems  of  the  more 
than  20  million  Americans  now  age  65  or 
over  and  the  many  other  millions  soon  to 
reach  that  age.  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  representatives  at  this  con- 
ference shall  seek  from  their  organizations 
or  agencies  an  expression  of  concern  similar 
to  that  of  this  reaoluOon,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  a  Wall  Street  Journal  article  of 
June  10,  1969.  bearing  this  headline:  "Nixon 
Alms  to  Switch  Emphasis  on  Welfare  From 
Aged  to  Children." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  believe  the  resolution  was 
passed  as  much  in  sorrow  as  in  anger. 
BAany  of  the  people  at  the  annual  con- 
ference at  Michigan  University  have 
worked  hard  over  a  period  of  years  or 
even  decades  to  win  modest  and  some- 
times historical  victories  on  behalf  of 
older  Americans.  But  they  know  that  the 
elderly  population  of  the  United  States — 
far  from  enjoying  a  high  level  of  priority 
attention  from  their  Federal  Govern- 
ment— is  actually  losing  in  the  struggle 
for  economic  security  and  personal  en- 
joyment of  life. 

It  has  been  my  responsibility,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging,  to  take  testimony  this  year  on 
"the  economics  of  aging,"  and  our  testi- 
mony clearly  shows  that  we  have  a  crisis 
in  retirement  income,  not  a  surplus  or  a 
comfortable  level. 

Every  person  in  this  Nation,  including 
those  middle-aged  and  younger  persons 
now  trying  to  make  both  ends  meet  with- 
out much  thought  to  their  own  retire- 
ment security,  should  give  some  thought 
to  the  following  facts  emerging  from  the 
Committee  studies: 

Four  out  of  10  older  Americans  are  liv- 
ing in  poverty  or  near  poverty. 

Americans  living  in  retirement  are  suf- 


fering from  an  Income  gap  in  relation  to 
younger  people.  And  that  qh>  is  widening, 
not  narrowing. 

As  more  Americans  live  more  years  in 
retirement,  the  strains  on  their  economic 
resources  will  become  even  more  severe. 

For  widows  and  other  women  living 
alone  in  old  age,  the  problem  is  especial- 
ly grave. 

Thus  far,  spokesmen  for  the  present 
administration  have  had  little  to  say 
about  the  facts  given  above.  We  have 
heard  something  about  a  proposed  7-per- 
oent  increase  in  social  security,  but  that  is 
certainly  an  inadequate  response.  At  the 
present  rise  in  the  cost-of-living  index, 
that  increase  would  be  wiped  out  long 
before  the  flrst  check  could  be  mailed  out. 

I  agree  with  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan conferees  who  called  upon  Presi- 
dent Nixon  for  a  full  expression  of  the 
philosophy  and  commitment  of  the  pres- 
ent administration  to  the  interests  and 
problems  of  older  Americans. 

We  hear  spirited  defenses  of  military 
expenditures  from  the  present  adminis- 
tration. 

We  hear  expressions  of  concern  about 
the  fate  of  our  space  program  from  the 
highest  levels. 

But  we  have  heard  nothing  construc- 
tive about  older  Americans.  Is  it  not  time 
that  we  did? 


PAIR  COMMENT  FROM  THE 
COMMANDER  IN  CHIEP 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the  at- 
tacks on  the  President's  Colorado 
Springs  speech  are  as  overstated,  over- 
generalized,  and  overemotional  as  the 
attacks  on  the  military  to  which  the 
President's  remarks  were  addressed. 

One  Senate  critic  complained  that  the 
President  impugned  the  patriotism  of 
those  who  undertake  to  criticize  waste 
and  ineflQciency  in  defense  spending. 

On  the  contrary,  the  President  said: 

I  am  not  speaking  about  those  responsible 
critics  who  reveal  waste  and  Inefficiency  In 
our  defense  establishment,  who  demand  clear 
answers  on  procurement  policies,  who  want 
to  make  sure  a  new  weapons  system  will  truly 
add  to  our  defense.  On  the  contrary  you 
should  be  In  the  vanguard  of  that  move- 
ment. Nor  do  I  speak  of  those  with  sharp 
eyes  and  sharp  pencils  who  are  examining 
our  poet-Vlet  Nam  planning  with  other 
pressing  national  priorities  In  mind.  I  count 
myself  as  one  of  those. 

Another  Senator  regretted  the  use  of 
the  phrase  "new  isolationists."  But  what 
is  wrong  with  this  phrase?  It  is  a  per- 
fectly legitimate  way  to  describe  a  view 
of  the  U.S.  role  in  the  world  that  manj' 
persons,  including  Members  of  Congress, 
hold.  Indeed,  C.  L.  Sulzberger,  writing 
L.  the  New  Yoik  Times  last  week,  de- 
scribed the  dangers  of  the  "new  isola- 
tionism" in  terms  that  were  not  at  all 
inconsistent  with  the  President's  state- 
ments. 

I  wish  further  to  explore  the  strange 
approach  adopted  by  the  liberal  critics 
of  the  President.  Several  weeks  ago  the 
oft  referred  to  "honeymoon"  of  the  Presi- 
dent ended.  Since  then  several  Members 
of  this  body  have  been  highly  critical  of 
the  President,  some  stating  that  he  had 
no  intention  of  ending  the  Vietnam  war 
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and  that  his  policies  were  no  different 
than  the  Johnson  administration's. 

Many  attacks  have  been  leveled  at  the 
President  and  his  administration  regard- 
ing defense  contracts  and  policies  that 
were  negotiated  by  past  administrations. 

Also  during  the  past  several  weeks  it 
has  been  open  season  on  the  President 
of  the  United  States  by  those  who  have 
a  political  stake  in  attacking  the  Presi- 
dent. 

I  would  remind  those  attackers  that  It 
took  the  previous  administration  some 
8  months  to  negotiate  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  Paris  peace  conference  table,  yet 
President  Nixon  is  condemned  for  not 
having  performed  a  peace  miracle  in  5 
months. 

I  also  find  it  inconsistent  that  when 
the  President  fights  back  as  he  should 
and  must  to  defend  his  administration, 
his  policies  and  certain  vital  institutions 
of  this  coimtry,  that  they  suddenly  cry 
"foul."  There  seems  to  be  a  belief  among 
them  that  they  are  free  to  criticize  and 
attack,  either  responsibly  or  irresponsi- 
bly, but  if  the  President  fights  back,  then 
for  some  strange  reason  he  has  been  "un- 
fair" and  has  "impugned"  their  motives. 

I  would  point  out  again  that  it  was 
Richard  M.  Nixon  whom  the  American 
public  elected  on  November  5;  and  as 
President  of  the  United  States  he  has 
not  only  a  right,  but  he  has  a  duty  to 
answer  his  critics.  When  he  does  so,  I 
think  his  critics  In  all  fairness  should  re- 
frain from  accusing  the  President  of  un- 
savory tactics  when  they  themselves  are 
engaged  in  the  same  discussion. 

Now  that  the  President  has  announced 
a  sound  plan  for  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
troops  from  South  Vietnam,  I  hope  that 
these  critics  will  be  able  to  restrain  them- 
selves from  demanding  untimely  con- 
cessions on  our  part. 

They  should  and  must  understand  that 
there  is  a  program  for  peace  at  work — 
and.  for  om-  country's  sake,  that  program 
should  not  be  undermined  by  shrill  walls 
from  Congress. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  pro- 
posed  legislation  is  being  introduced 
today  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Public  Works  Committee  (Mr. 
Randolph)  and  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Air  and 
Water  Pollution  (Mr.  Muskie)  to  create 
an  Office  of  Environmental  Quality  in 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 
The  much  needed  result,  if  such  legis- 
lation is  enacted,  would  be  the  inclu- 
sion of  considerations  of  environmental 
quality  in  the  decisionmaking  processes 
of  government. 

The  bill  creates  an  agency  with  the 
authority  to  review  and  coordinate  Fed- 
eral projects  and  policies  related  to  the 
environment  and  established  a  means 
for  systematically  advising  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  State  of  the  environment. 

I  support  the  bill  and  believe  that. 
if  enacted,  it  could  have  truly  historic 
significance  in  the  long  effort  tc  end 
the  imnecessary  abuse  of  our  land,  sea, 
and  air  resources. 

The  proposed  legislation  is  similar  to 
a  bill — S.  1818 — which  I  introduced  on 
April  15.  I  am  delighted  to  learn  that 


the  Public  Works  Committee  plans  I  hope  that  you  win  pass  on  to  your  col- 
hearings  on  both  the  Randolph-Muskie  l«agues  our  feeling  of  the  urgency  of  this 
bill  and  my  bUl,  as  well  us  a  third  bill,  Problem.  They  must  understand  that  the 
similar  in  content,  introduced  by  the  P'"***''*™  «*  maintaining  the  environment  is 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Wis-  ^--*""'".*=**  .".*^.'  P'obiem  of  maintaining  the 


consin  (Mr.  Nelson) 

The  selection  of  the  best  mechanism 
for  limiting  the  adverse  impact  of  our 
expanding  technology  and  population 
on  our  environment  is  not  an  easy  task. 
The  hearings  planned  by  the  committee 


peace  (and  that,  indeed,  the  two  are  not  un- 
related) .  Your  bin  should  provide  a  great  step 
toward  awareness  and  action  on  the  environ- 
mental front.  The  importance  of  its  passage 
cannot  be  overestimated. 

Perhaps  you  could  pass  on  to  other  Sena- 
tors the  following  quote  from  "Pollution  Box 


can  do  much  to  advance  a  solution.  They     ^"i  California,  Top  of  the  Ninth  inning 
can  clarify  the  issues  involved,  explore 
possible  alternative  methods  of  action, 
and  offer  a  forum  for  those  concerned 
with  this  important  issue. 

Upon  their  conclusion,  legislation  that 
represents  the  most  desirable  solution 
can  be  brought  forward. 

A  number  of  scientists  from  around  the 
country  have  indicated  to  me  their  belief 
that  legislation  similar  to  that  introduced 
today  is  urgently  required.  While  they 
refer  specifically  to  S.  1818,  the  letters 
from  the  scientists  mention  concepts  that 
are  found  in  both  bills  and  indicate  the 
support  which  this  type  of  measure  has 
in  much  of  the  scientific  and  academic 
world. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letters  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters     the     Federal     Governments     responsibility 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,     regarding  the  maintenance  of  a  quality  en- 


{Califomia's  Health,  March  1969) : 

"GAME    StTMMABT 

"Man.    perennially    weak    at   defense   and 
strategy  but  a  threat  at  the  plate,  has  been 
hitting   Nature    hard.    It   must    be   remem- 
bered, however,  that  nature  bats  last." 
Sincerely, 

Paui,  R  Ehrlich. 
Professor  of  Biology. 

Battelle  Memorial  iNSTmrrE, 

Columbus,  Ohio,  May  14, 1969. 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Tydings,  x 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Ttdings:  In  response  to 
your  communication  to  us  as  members  of 
the  Board  of  Advisors.^  Ad  Hoc  Ck>mmlttee 
on  the  Environment,  we  believe  it  is  axio- 
matic that  environmental  considerations 
should  be  incorporated  in  the  decision-mak- 
ing processes  of  government.  Your  bill  (S. 
1818)  for  the  establishment  of  an  Office  of 
Environmental  Quality  does  much  to  clarify 


as  follows 

Harvard  UNrvERsrry, 
Biological  Laboratories, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  May  5,  1969. 
Senator  Joseph  D.  Ttdincs, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Advisors  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the 
Environment  I  write  to  express  my  enthu- 
siastic endorsement  of  your  Bill  S.  1818.  If 
successful  this  could  be  an  epoch-making 
piece  of  legislation.  I  feel  that  a  powerful 
agency  of  the  kind  you  envision  in  the  Office 
of  Environmental  Quality  Is  greatly  needed  to 


vlronment.  We  hope  the  Congress  will  recog- 
nize the  essential  need  for  an  OEQ  and  that 
your  bill  wll  be  passed  without  undue  delay. 
The  problems  that  must  be  solved  In  order 
to  establish  a  workable  policy  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  quality  environment  are  both 
numerous  and  complex.  Too  often,  these 
problems  are  approached  one  at  a  time,  and 
the  result  of  this  fragmentation  Is  that  the 
Government's  efforts  appear  to  be  disorga- 
nized and  Ineffective;  the  policies  and  activi- 
ties of  the  various  Government  agencies  In- 
volved are  often  In  conflict;  and  many  prob- 
lems are  simply  deferred,  not  solved.  If  the 


initiate  and  coordinate  the  major  decisions  OEQ  can   bring  order   and   coordination   to 

affecting  environment.  The  major  problems  the   numerous   governmental   activities   re- 

of   conservation   and   resource   allocation   In  lated  to  environmental  quality,  real  progress 

this  nation  do  need  to  be  pleaded  before  a  can   be   made    toward   an    overall    solution, 

disinterested  panel  of  distinguished  experts  Without   such   measures,   we  can   look   for- 

wlth  the  power  to  make  decisions  and  rank-  ward  to  a  great  deal  of  wasted  efforts  and 


order  federal  projects. 
I  wish  you  every  success. 
Sincerely  yours, 

E.  O.  Wn.soN, 
Professor  of  Zoology. 

STAifroRD  University, 
Stanford,  Calif.,  May  5, 1969. 
Senator  Joseph  D.  "Tydings, 
Wctahington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Ttdincs:  I  have  Just  had  the 
opportiinlty  to  examine  the  text  of  your  blU 
S.  1818,  the  "Environmental  QuaUty  Act  of 
1969."  It  Is,  In  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most 
significant  pieces  of  legislation  ever  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  United  States  Senate. 

As  you  know,  my  colleagues  and  I  have 


very  little  In  the  way  of  a  lasting  solution 
to  the  important  problems. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Wn.i.TAM   E.   Martin, 

Senior  Ecologist. 
R.  S.  Davidson, 
Director,  Bioenvironmental 
Services  Program 

American  Geographical  Societt, 

New  York,  N.Y.,  May  5, 1968. 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Tydings, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Tydings:  Thank  you  for 
sending  me  the  bill  concerning  the  Council 
of  Environmental  Advisors.  This  sounds  to 
me  like  an  excellent  Idea  and  I  think  I  can 


grown  Increasingly  apprehensive  at  the  rapid  safely  promise  you  my  ovm  support  as  well 
rate  of  deterioration  of  the  environment  of 
our  planet.  It  is  now  conceivable,  for  Instance, 
that  patterns  of  chlorinated  hydrocarbon  us- 
age already  have  taken  a  decade  or  more  off 
the  life  expectancy  of  every  American  child 
born  since  1945.  There  Is,  Indeed,  some  cpn- ,/' California  Institute  of  Technology. 


as  that  of  the  organization  I  represent. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Serge  A.  Koarr, 

President. 


cern  that  deterioration  of  ecological  systenis^ 
already  may  have  passed  a  threshold  which 
will  inevitably  lead  to  a  drastic  reduction  of 
the  capacity  of  the  Earth  to  support  life.  The 
"downside  risks"  already  are  Immense,  and 
further  hesitation  In  moving  toward  com- 
prehensive environmental  planning  can  only 
enhance  the  probability  of  eco-catastrophes 
beyond  the  imagining  of  most  laymen. 


Pasadena,  Calif.,  May  6, 1969. 
Senator  Joseph  D.  Tydings, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Tydings:  I  have  had  an 
oppKDrtunlty  to  review  in  detail  your  pro- 
posed BlU  S.  1818  "On  the  Introduction  of 
a  Bin  to  Create  an  Office  of  Environmental 
Quality."  I  think  this  is  an  excellent  idea, 
and  Insofar  as  this  office  can  be  created  on 
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•  panOlel  uid  aqtud  atMuUnc  with  tlM  Bu- 
reau of  tb*  Budget,  It  oMi  do  mucb  good. 
If  It  la  not  to  cr««t«d.  It  c«n  waste  »  lot  of 
tUne  for  •  lot  of  envtromnental  adentlsta. 
It  must  tuiT«  aooM  open  mrenue  for  Its  ded- 
•lona  to  kffaet  legUUtton  and  executive  ao- 
tlon.  With  thla  one  reeervatlon  and  quall- 
flcatlon,  I  am  totally  behind  your  propoaed 
bin.  It  U  excellent.  With  beat  wishes  for  the 
success  of  S.  1818. 
Sincerely. 

Jambb  Bonnes, 
Profestor  o)  Biology. 

iNsiiiura  or  Bcoloct, 
Urnvxaarrr  or  Oboboia, 
Athens.  Ga..  May  21. 1999. 
Hon  JosxpH  D.  TTDDtoa, 
Waahinqton.  D.C. 

Mt  Dxas  SxNAToa  Ttdinos:  I  am  enthusias- 
tic about  your  bill  (8.  1818)  that  would  create 
an  offlce  for  enTlronmental  quality  with 
power  to  Influence  decisions  at  the  executive 
level  and  to  delay  large  federal  projects  which 
too  often  are  not  In  the  Interest  of  the  whole 
environment  but  mostly  for  the  benefit  of 
vested  bureaus!  I  can  also  speak  for  the  some 
60  ecologists  here  at  the  University  of  Georgia 
Vbo  9Qo>prl8e  our  "environmental  science 
{{tcultV;; .  ( the  Institute  of  Ecology  together 
with  the  Institute  of  Natural  Resoiuces) .  We 
all  feel  that  moet  bills  so  far  proposed  are  too 
weak:  yours  seems  to  approach  what  la 
needed. 

There  was  an  Interesting  report  In  the 
latest  Issue  of  "BloSclence"  ( the  official  jour- 
nal of  the  American  Institute  of  Biological 
Sdencea)  entlUed  "Policies  of  the  Environ- 
ment: too  many  cooks?",  which  points  out 
that  such  a  variety  of  bills  have  been  pro- 
posed that  there  Is  grave  danger  that  nothing 
will  actually  get  done.  We  hope  that  you 
could  get  together  with  Senators  Jackson. 
Nelson,  iCuskle  and  others  who  have  proposed 
bills  and  oome  up  with  one  strong  bill  that 
cotild  have  widespread  support.  Otherwise, 
we  fear  that  Congresa  will  remain  as  badly 
"fragmented"  and  Impotent  In  environmental 
matters  as  la  our  government  as  a  whole  I  I 
have  written  our  Georgia  representatives  In 
hopes  that  they  will  study  and  support  your 
bUl. 

We  do  have  one  question  or  perhaps  a 
suggestion  about  your  bUl.  We  think  that 
membership  In  the  all  important  "top-level 
council  of  advisors"  should  be  spelled  out  and 
that  this  council  should  spedflcally  Include 
aome  persons  outside  the  govemenmt  as  well 
as  heads  of  key  agencies  that  are  responsible 
for  various  aspects  of  resources  and  environ- 
ment. 

I  enclose  several  Items  of  my  own  writings 
that  perhaps  express  our  feeling  of  urgency 
In  these  matters. 

A  copy  of  this  letter  together  with  the  en- 
doeurea  are  being  sent  to  Mr.  Prank  Potter 
for  the  records  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of 
the  Environmental  Clearinghouse. 
Yours  sincerely, 

EUCXNB  P.  OOUM, 

Director. 

Tax  Cathouc  UNivxaamr  or  Amkkica. 

WaahiJiirton,  D.C,  May  11, 1969. 
Senator  Joseph  D.  Ttdinos, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dea*  Ma.  Ttdinos  :  I  read  with  great  satis- 
faction the  Congressional  Record  vol.  116, 
No.  59  containing  the  Introduction  of  your 
bill  on  environment.  The  creation  of  a 
powerful  offlce  of  environmental  quality  Is 
an  urgent  requirement  Indeed.  Congratula- 
tion on  the  clear  and  convincing  wordlnic  of 
the  bUl.  * 

As  a  scientist  I  am  constantly  concerned 
with  the  future.  It  seems  to  me  that  two 
other  problems  will  soon  become  Important, 
problems  which  ara  strongly  related  to 
environment  : 

(1)  Preservation  of  natural  resources  such 
as  water,  minerals,  lumber,  fuels.  As  If  th«« 
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exlated  an  Infinite  supply,  people  waste  the 
raaouroes  to  the  extent  that  future  ganara- 
tlona  win  blame  ua  for  being  Irrcaponalble. 

(3)  In  certain  regions  of  the  U.S.,  par- 
Ucularly  along  the  east  and  west  ooasta, 
population  density  Increases  at  a  pace  that 
soon  aU  attempts  of  oonaervatlon  will  be 
futUe. 

■ducatlon  and  legislation  will  have  to  deal 
with  theae  two  problems  to  avoid  a  significant 
deterioration  of  the  country. 

Please  accept  my  deep  appreciation  for  your 
continued  effort  In  the  beet  Interest  of  the 
VA. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Bbwaeb  Batschxixt,  Ph.  D., 

Profetaor  o/  Biometry. 

UNivxasmr  of  CAuvoamA,  Bekkkixt, 

Berkeley.  Calif..  May  13,  1969. 
Senator  Joseph  D.  TTontas, 
Waahirtgton,  D.C. 

DBAS  SENAToa  TTDntos:  This  Is  In  reply  to 
your  recent  letter  concerning  proposed 
establishment  of  an  Office  of  Environmental 
QuaUty  In  the  Offlce  of  the  President.  Tour 
propoeed  bill  is  certainly  an  Improvement  over 
any  of  the  preceding  proposals  My  only  re- 
maining question  Is  whether  even  now  your 
bill  has  enough  teeth  In  it  so  that  advice  on 
highly  controversial  matters  will  Indeed  re- 
ceive adequate  attention  In  the  face  of  the 
enormous  pressures  generated,  particularly 
by  the  mUltary  and  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  In  any  event  I  certainly  wish 
to  encourage  you  In  your  efforts  to  bring 
an  appreciation  of  environmental  quality  in- 
to the  ponderous  machinery  of  government. 
Sincerely, 

A.  Staekex  Leopold, 

Profeasor. 

Yale  nNivExarrT, 
Sew  Haven,  Conn.,  May  13, 1969. 
Sen.  Joseph  O.  Ttdinos, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  Senatob  Ttdinos:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  and  the  copy  of  your  bill  S.  1818. 
This  Is  an  extremely  Important  and  neces- 
sary piece  of  legislation,  and  I  sincerely  hope 
It  receives  prompt  action. 

In  your  Introduction  of  this  bill  before 
the  Senate,  you  documented  the  widespread 
nature  of  our  environmental  problems,  but 
I  hope  that  the  Senate  Is  also  aware  of  their 
urgency  and  the  need  to  act  a«  quickly  as 
poaslble.  As  you  pointed  out.  our  population 
and  our  technology  are  growing  and  cre- 
ating new  problems  every  year,  but  their 
rates  of  growth  are  alarming  and  are,  vir- 
tually, uncontrolled. 

A  disappointment  I  find  In  this  and  other 
propoeed  environmental  legislation  Is  a  lack 
of  emphasis  on  the  core  problem,  hiunan 
population  growth.  WhUe  I  fully  support 
this  bill  and  Its  Intentions,  I  must  continue 
to  p>olnt  out,  as  I  have  In  other  correspond- 
ence on  the  subject  of  environment,  that 
the  primary  (actor  In  environment  quality, 
or  deterioration,  is  population  growth.  Un- 
tU  we  at  least  face  this  fact  and  begin  to 
work  toward  a  national  policy  of  population 
control,  bills  such  as  thla  will  Inevitably 
be  too  little,  too  late. 

The  major  emphasis  of  S.  1818  Is  on  review 
and  control  of  environmental  decisions.  The 
establishment  of  a  national  policy  on  envi- 
ronment and  criteria  for  environmental  qual- 
ity are  M^ded  In  Sec.  6,  but  I  do  not  feel 
that  thM^^nctlons  of  an  Offlce  of  Environ- 
mental Quality  are  given  sufficient  emphasis, 
nor  do  I  feel  that  either  the  executive  or 
legislative  branches  have  considered  the  po- 
tential Impact  of  a  clearly  stated,  national 
policy  on  population  and  environment.  This 
Is  our  most  urgent  need,  and  I  hope  It  will 
be  given  the  priority  It  deserves. 
Sincerely, 

Richabd  S.  Milx.^. 
Pro/estor  of  Wildlife  Ecology. 


Vmramrrt  or  Cautobnia,  Davtb, 

Davis,  CaUf.,  May  6. 1989. 
Senator  Joseph  Ttddtos, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  Senatob  Ttdinos:  I  have  studied  your 
&-1818  on  the  introduction  of  a  bUl  to  cre- 
ate an  Oflloe  of  Environmental  Quality.  This 
bill  in  my  opinion  is  exemplary  in  every  re- 
spect, both  with  respect  to  the  general  in- 
tent and  the  details  of  the  plan. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  in  discussion 
about  this  bin  there  may  be  some  question 
as  to  what  purpKiee  could  be  served  by  an 
Office  of  Environmental  Quality  and  a  coun- 
sel of  advisors  to  the  offlce  which  could  not 
now  be  served  by  an  existing  agency.  In  or- 
der to  help  you  deal  with  such  comments  as 
effecUvely  as  possible,  I  am  enclosing  a  re- 
print of  an  article  which  Indicates  that  ex- 
ceeslve  or  extensive  use  of  pesticides  in  home 
gardens  Is  associated  with  increased  probabil- 
ity of  certain  diseases  Including  hyperten- 
sion, carcinoma  and  leukemia  Since  the 
effects  of  DDT  graduaUy  accumulates  In  the 
body,  it  la  reasonable  to  expect  that  the 
Increasing  concentration  of  DDT  In  the  en- 
vironment leads  to  increased  illneasea  In  all 
people  and  as  the  article  wUl  suggest,  there- 
fore Increased  probabUlty  of  death  for  every- 
one. The  point  U  that  no  existing  federal 
agency  has  assumed  aggressive  leadership  of 
a  move  by  the  Federal  Government  to  ban 
use  of  DDT  on  a  national  basis  Clearly,  this 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  an  in- 
creasingly important  role  to  be  played  by 
some  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, which  role  is  apparently  not  being 
filled  at  present.  This  line  of  arg\unent.  It 
seems  to  me,  leads  inexorably  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  is  a  truly  desperate  national 
need  for  passage  of  a  biu  for  precisely  the 
type  Indicated  by  your  S-1818. 

In  about  a  week,  we  will  be  sending  along 
another  document,  the  first  report  of  a  group 
here  on  a  mathematical  model  of  the  human 
ecosystem  under  a  grant  from  the  Ford 
Foundation  to  show  all  the  hidden  social 
costs  of  constantly  increasing  population 
density. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Kenneth  E.  F.  Watt, 

Professor  of  Zoology. 

Univeesttt  of  Montana, 
Missoula,  Mont.,  May  IS.  1969. 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Ttuxnos. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Senatob  Trvmca:  I  have  reviewed 
with  considerable  interest  your  proposed 
bin  to  create  an  Offlce  of  Environmental 
Quality  and  I  want  to  express  my  strong 
support  for  It.  I  am  Impreesed  with  the 
thoroughness  with  which  you  appro^hed 
the  problem. 

I  believe  that  such  a  body  as  the  Offlce  of 
Environmental  QuaUty  Is  necessary,  and  I 
feel  that  patterning  It  after  the  Offlce  of 
Economic  Advisors  Is  a  sound  approach.  In 
my  estimation,  the  selection  of  people  for 
the  Council  is  critical.  The  provision  for 
Senate  confirmation  is  essential.  It  might 
not  be  possible  in  the  bUl  ItseU.  but  some- 
where the  qualifications,  both  professional 
and  technical,  of  the  Director  and  staff 
shoiUd  be  specified. 

I  have  one  question  In  the  back  of  my 
mind  about  the  effectiveness  of  the  bUl.  It 
wlU  exert  control  over  Federal  programs  and 
legislation,  which  is  fine,  but  it  doeent  and 
perhaps  cannot  exert  control  over  actions  of 
Industry,  local  communltiee,  and  private  In- 
dlvidtials  who  are  often  the  primary  f>oUut- 
ers  of  the  environment.  Perhaps  these  can 
be  reached  through  legislation.  This  is  not  a 
weakness  of  the  bUl.  as  I  see  It.  since  control 
of  Government  programs  is  highly  Important 
and  can  set  a  pattern  which  can  hopefully 
exert  pressure  on  the  private  sector. 

The  program  wlU  have  to  be  administered 
with  discretion  since,  to  some  extent,  vir- 
tually any  type  of  construction  or  action  by 
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an  agency  could  be  interpreted  as  having 
some  adverse  effect  on  environmental  qual- 
ity. Too  strict  an  Interpretation  could  stop 
all  action  and  lead  to  violent  reaction. 

We  also  have  to  recognize  that  ecology  it- 
self does  not  provide  a  firm  body  of  knowl- 
edge for  all  situations.  Ecology  is  a  develop- 
ing science,  and  It  must  be  recognized  that 
each  situation  requires  its  own  analysis  and 
that  broad  precepts  will  not  be  universally 
applicable. 

I  congratulate  you  on  the  bill  and  hope 
that  It  will  soon  become  enacted.       ^ 
Sincerely, 

Abnold  W.  Boixe. 

Dean. 


Yale  Univehsitt. 
TfeiB  Haven,  Conn.,  May  8.  1969. 
Senator  Joseph  D.  Ttdinos, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  Senatob  Ttdinos:  The  following  com- 
ments are  offered  In  response  to  your  recent 
letter  to  the  members  of  the  board  of  ad- 
visors of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  En- 
vironment. 

First,  I  strongly  support  your  bill,  S.  1818. 
Such  a  step  is  clearly  required  to  lead  us  out 
of  our  present  environmental  chaos.  This 
chaoe  Is,  I  beMeye,  inevitable  unless  such  a 
coordinating  body  is  established   with  the 

function  of  representing  the  physiological 

and  aesthetic — needs  of  man. 

There  Is,  however,  one  point  of  confusion — 
perhaps  my  own — between  the  wording  of  the 
bill  Itself  and  what  you  stated  in  your  letter 
and  further  Implied  in  your  comments  as 
reported  in  the  Congressional  Record  of  April 
15,  1960  (Vol.  115,  No.  59).  Your  letter  states 
that  the  blU  would  require  the  clearing  of 
aU  legislation  and  programs  by  the  OEQ.  In 
the  Congressional  Record  you  state  that  the 
OEQ  would  function  to  review  and  clear  all 
legislative  proposals.  Yet.  in  the  bill  itself— 
Sec.  6.  (a) — there  Is  no  machinery  provided 
to  require  the  submission  of  legislation  and 
proposals  to  the  OEQ.  Instead  It  would  seem 
that   the  Director   would  have   the   respon- 
sibUity  of  first  locating  and  then  obtaining 
access  to  proposed  projects  of  various  types. 
To  be  maximally  effective,  there  should  be 
a  provision  requiring  both    (1)    submission 
and  (2)  clearing  of  all  legislation,  construc- 
tion,  programs,   policies,   and   acUvltles   in- 
volving federal  funds.  There  should  also  be  a 
provision  to  prevent  the  release  of  federal 
funds  before  such  clearance  has  been  ob- 
tained   (or   untU  expiration  of  the   staying 
period).    If    these   necessary    provisions    are 
contained   In  the   blU.   I   would   be  pleased 
to  receive  a  note  Identifying  their  location. 
If  not,  would  you  consider  their  addition? 

It  is  obvious  that  a  meaningful  OEQ  would 
require  a  large  staff  to  be  both  expeditious 
and  effective.  It  Is  also  possible  that  such  a 
broad  area  of  concern  might  lead  to  abuse  of 
power.  I  am  sure  that  both  of  these  points 
have  been  considered  and  comend  you  for 
realizing  that  the  Issue  is  important  enough 
to  Justify  the  acceptance  of  these  llabiUtles. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  E.  King, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Biology. 


VntGINIA  POLTTECHNIC  iNSTrrtTTE, 

Blacksburg,  Va.,  May  6,  1969. 
Senator  Joseph  D.  Ttdinos, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Tydincs:  I  was  greatly  In- 
terested In  your  bUl  S.  1818  to  create  an  Offlce 
of  Environmental  QuaUty  which  you  sent  me 
as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Advisors  ad  hoc 
Committee  on  the  Environment.  Your  diag- 
nosis of  the  general  problem  was  superb,  and 
the  goals  toward  which  you  wo\Ud  direct  us 
are  exceUent.  I  hope  my  colleagues  In  the 
field  of  ecology  wlU  have  an  opportunity  to 
express  an  opinion  on  this  bUl  to  their  local 
congressmen  and  senators  because  It  Is  one 
of  the  best  expressions  of  the  overall  ecologi- 


cal problem  that  I  have  seen  in  a  legislative 
document. 

I  have  a  few  suggestions  which  may  not 
be  appropriate  at  thU  particular  stage,  but 
which  may  be  worthwhile  for  future  con- 
sideration. 

1.  Since  there  is  so  much  variation  region- 
ally In  environmental  quality  and  In  the 
problems  related  to  environmental  quality, 
might  it  not  be  a  good  Idea  to  establish 
regional  offices  somewhat  similar  to  those  In 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  be  under  the 
overall  direction  of  a  central  office,  but  to 
have  a  great  deal  of  Independence  of  opera- 
tion and  the  opportunity  to  acquire  expert- 
ness  In  a  particular  region. 

2.  In  view  of  the  numbers  and  strength  of 
the  forces  tending  to  erode  environmental 
quality  I  feel  that  more  muscle  will  be  needed 
to  stop  the  process,  and  really  substantial 
amounts  (perhaps  even  a  conservation  czar) 
will  be  needed  to  reverse  the  process  and  re- 
store some  of  the  now  degraded  portions  of 
the  environment.  I  realize  that  this  may  not 
be  very  palatable  to  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  congress  nor  to  the  general  public. 
However,  as  the  population  Increases  and  the 
demands    on   the    non-expendable    environ- 
ment  increase,   our   freedom   of   action   will 
decrease.  There  seems  to  be  little  question 
that  as  the  population  and  Industrial  base 
grow  we  will  have  to  make  more  efficient  use 
of  our  natural  resources,  increasing  the  effi- 
ciency of  use  means  operating  under  con- 
trolled conditions,  and  this  Inevitably  means 
restrictions  on  the  freedom  of  operation  of 
individuals  and  Industries.  If  we  assume  that 
the  population  will  indeed  follow  the  project- 
ed estimates,  and  the  Industrial  base  will  do 
likewise,  there  may  be  no  alternative  but  to 
have  a  "conservation  czar."  I  fully  agree  with 
your  reluctance  to  set  up  a  position  which 
would  be  able  to  determine  which  Industries 
can  locate  in  which  areas,  which  can  expand 
and  which  can  not.  how  much  treatment  a 
municipality  must  provide  for  Its  sewage,  and 
how  much  water  an  Industry,  municipality 
or  agricultural  area  may  use.  On  the  other 
hand,    with    an    expanding    population    and 
finite   natural   resources,  I   can   see  no   less 
objectionable  alternative  at  this  time. 

3.  If  I  understand  the  ImplicaUons  of  1818, 
you  intend  that  we  should  maintain  quality 
control  of  the  environment  in  much  the 
same  way  that  an  industry  maintains  qual- 
ity control  within  a  plant.  This  would  in- 
clude continually  collecting  Information 
about  the  biological,  chemical  and  physical 
characteristics  of  the  region,  feeding  them 
back  into  some  central  area  so  that  one  can 
determine  at  all  times  whether  or  not  qual- 
ity control  is  being  maintained.  In  this  event, 
one  would  go  to  the  systems  approach  to- 
ward environmental  quality  maintenance 
which  would  consist  of  (a)  systems  analy- 
sis—which would  determine  the  operating 
characteristics  of  a  system  and  give  Informa- 
tion on  current  quaUtles  of  what  are  deemed 
to  be  important  characteristics,  (b)  systems 
simulation — some  part  of  the  agency  which 
would  be  able  to  simulate  an  ecosystem  or  at 
least  the  Important  characteristics  of  one,  so 
that  one  could  estimate  the  consequences  of 
alternative  courses  of  action.  This  is  a  feature 
badly  needed  today  in  environmental  plan- 
ning, (c)  systems  optimization — that  is.  the 
selection  of  the  alternative  course  of  action 
which  would  provide  the  optimal  beneficial 
uses  of  an  ecosystem  or  portion  of  the 
environment. 

One  of  the  chief  objections  I  have  to  the 
way  environmental  decisions  are  currently 
made  is  that  the  entire  spectrum  of  alterna- 
tives open  is  never  really  fully  explored.  Usu- 
ally, someone  makes  a  proposal:  for  example, 
to  Install  a  dam.  and  then  inmiediately  the 
entire  region  becomes  polarized  either  for  or 
against  the  dam  to  such  an  extent  that  no 
resisonable  consideration  is  possible  of  other 
possibly  more  beneficial  alternatives.  We 
desperately  need  an  office  or  agency  capable 


of  exploring  a  series  of  alternatives  simulta- 
neously and  with  reasonable  objectivity  so 
that  the  options  open  to  the  public  can  be 
brought  before  this  polarization  on  a  single 
alternative  occxirs. 

I  might  add  that  the  capabUity  to  carry 
out  the  systems  approach  has  been  developed 
quite  markedly  by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  Waterways  Experiment  Station. 
However,  their  primary  interest  is  water 
quantity  and  they  do  not  now  have  the  capa- 
bihty  to  Include  water  quality,  particularly 
those  aspects  related  to  ecological  quality. 
L.ast  fall,  I  prepared,  together  with  Dr.  Phil- 
lip S.  Humphrey,  a  report  entitled  "A  Water 
Resources  Ecology  Capability  for  the  Water- 
ways Experiment  Station  and  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers"  for  the  Waterways  Ex- 
periment Station.  The  basis  of  this  report 
was  to  use  the  already  existing  capability  of 
the  Corps  for  systems  analysis  to  understand 
complex  ecological  situations.  Development 
of  a  systems  capability  would  be  a  time-con- 
suming process  for  a  new  agency,  but  with 
relatively  little  effort  and  cooperation,  the 
capability  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  for  sys- 
tems analysis  could  be  applied  to  complex 
environmental  problems. 

4.  I  have  serious  doubts  about  the  ability 
of  this  country  to  manage  the  environment 
effectively  with  the  very  low  number  of  well- 
trained  people  in  this  particular  area.  One 
of    the    problems   in    producing    personnel 
skilled  In  environmental  management  Is  that 
the  training  in  our  universities  and  colleges 
is  primarily  discipline-oriented  rather  than 
problem-oriented.    Interdisciplinary    courses 
which  consider  lor  example,  the  problem  of 
water  management  from  both  the  viewpoint 
of  a  sanitary  engineer  and  an  ecologlst,  are 
quite  rare  yet  these  views  must  be  meshed 
effectively   If   we   are   to   have   effective   en- 
vironmental   quality    control    and    manage- 
ment. Some  provision  should   be  made   for 
encouraging  academic  Institutions  to  develop 
such   courses   and   programs.   Since   the   or- 
ganization of  most  academic  Institutions  Is 
based    on    discipline-oriented    departments, 
establishment  of  such  programs  which  wllIV 
be   Interdepartmental   and   Interdisciplinary  ^^ 
and  which  would  tend  to  break  down  exist- 
ing department   structure   may   be   difficult 
to  start.  I  am  more  optimistic  about  the  op- 
portunities for  this  type  of  program,  how- 
ever, since  I  have  been  at  V.P.I,  where  the 
faculty    has    Initiated    an    InterdlsclpUnarv 
program  which  Is  still  feeble,  but  neverthe- 
less shows  promise. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  comment 
on  your  bill  S-1818  because  it  represents  a 
strong  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  be- 
cause I  think  we  probably  will  be  better 
off  if  we  first  move  to  halt  the  rate  of  en- 
vironmental degradation,  and  then  turn  to 
restoring  damaged  parts  of  the  environment. 
Environmental  problems  are  sufficiently 
complex  to  baffle  people  who  have  been  work- 
ing full  time  in  the  field  for  many  years, 
so  It  is  very  heartening  to  see  a  real  under- 
standing of  the  basic  problems  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

Sincerely  yours. 

"i  John  Cairns,  Jr.. 

Professor  of  Zoology. 


The  Universitt  or  Georgia. 

Athens.  Ga.,  May  14,  1969. 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Tydings. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  bill  to  create  an  'Office  of 
Environmental  QuaUty"  is  a  bold  step  for- 
ward which.  If  passed,  will  enable  the  na- 
tion to  prevent  many  tragedies.  One  imme- 
diately pertinent  example  of  its  prospective 
use  would  be  the  delaying  of  the  dumping  of 
World  War  II  chemical  warfare  gases  into 
the  Atlantic  for  six  months  while  the  prob- 
lem could  be  looked  at  more  closely  by  ex- 
perts. I  am  whole-heartedly  In  favor  of  the 
establishment  of  such  an  office  but  would 
urge  you  to  make  two  changes  which  would 
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•nhADce  lU  •Btettrnum:  (1)  In  McUon 
S(»)  you  abould  tpadfy  that  tbe  Director 
and  Deputy  Director  ehould  pomw  earned 
doctoratee  In  eome  enTlronmental  eclenoe. 
Such  an  office  can  be  no  better  than  the 
people  In  It  and  the  Director  and  hla  aaalat- 
ant  muat  be  weU  quaUfled.  well  trained  in 
environmental  aclencea  to  be  able  to  spot 
potentially  danieroua  activity. 

A  change  la  needed  alao  In  Section  4(c) 
where  It  la  ■peclfled  that  tbe  council  wUl 
serve  without  pay.  Thla  eort  of  ualng  of  our 
bralna  cannot  continue.  Moet  of  tbe  penons 
ueed  on  auch  a  council  will  have  worked 
years  on  advanced  degrees  to  make  tlO.OOO 
per  year  (laae  than  a  plumber).  Tou  should 
specify  that  they  will  be  paid  at  a  dally  rate 
commensurate  with  their  yearly  salary  in 
addition  to  travel  and  per  diem. 

My  colleagues,  Drs.  OoUey  and  Odum,  join 
In  our  support  of  your  bill  which  covers  the 
many  weaknesses  In  earlier  bills  and  urge 
you  to  push  Its  passage.  It  nuty  well  save  our 
country  fr««n  events  more  insidious  than 
Pearl  Harbor. 

Sincerely, 

I  Joe  A.  Ebmistbn. 

I  AssUtant  Professor. 


HOW  TO  STOP  PROBLEM  DRINKING 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  Mr.  President.  I  invite  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  book  that 
deals  with  one  of  the  most  widespread 
problems  facing  Americans  of  all  eco- 
nomic levels,  of  all  ways  of  life,  from  all 
sections  of  the  Nation — the  problem  of 
drinking.  The  book,  entitled  "How  to  Stop 
Problem  Drinking,"  written  by  Vincent 
P.  Sullivan,  offers  a  21 -day  plan  which 
can  be  an  Inspiration  to  the  estimated 
5  million  men  and  women  who  are  either 
alcoholics  or  In  danger  of  becoming  al- 
coholics. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Sullivan,  who  is  a  for- 
mer editor  of  the  New  York  Dally  News, 
I  wrote: 

There  are  clear  limits  as  to  what  can  be 
done  at  the  governmental  level.  Tour  book  at- 
tacks the  problem  from  the  personal  side,  an 
area  where  much  can  be — and  needs  to  be — 
done.  It  Is  apparent  that  only  through  the 
combined  efforts  of  public  officials,  private 
Industry  and  concerned  citizens  such  as  your- 
self can  we  launch  an  effective  attack  ajpalnst 
what  medical  authorities  call  "our  fourth 
ntost  serious  health  problem." 

I  also  invite  attention  to  an  editorial 
published  in  the  April  20  issue  of  the 
Dally  News  which  discusses  the  Impor- 
tance of  this  book.  In  view  of  the  obvious 
value  of  giving  the  widest  possible  dis- 
semination to  methods  of  combating  al- 
coholism, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 
as  follows: 

HwLf  worn,  PaoBLXM   D>inke>s 

In  the  United  States  at  this  time,  there 
are  an  estimated  S.000.000  men  and  women 
who  are  complete  alcoholics  or  well  on  tbe 
way  toward  becoming  alcoholics. 

Much  Is  printed  about  this  problem,  and  a 
good  deal  Is  said  and/or  enacted  over  radio 
and  television.  It  Is  a  real  problem. 

Everybody  knows  of  the  tragic  things  ex- 
cessive use  of  liquor  can  do  to  the  user  and 
his  or  her  family.  Not  so  well  known  Is  the 
fact  that  It  costs  the  nation  an  estimated  M 
billion  a  year  In  absenteeism  from  work. 
under-par  production  by  over-oiled  workers, 
etc..  eto. 

We  feel  that  a  book  published  a  few  days 
ago  has  pretty  much  made  It  unnecessary 
for   anybody   ever   to   write   anything   more 


about  alcoholism — provided  this  voliune  gets 
a  big  circulation. 

The  book  U  "How  to  Stop  Problem  Drink- 
ing." by  Vincent  P.  Sullivan,  with  an  intro- 
ducUon  by  the  Hon.  James  A.  Pteley:  Pred- 
erlek  PeU,  Inc..  New  Tork.  and  Oeorge  J.  Mc- 
Lsod.  Ltd.,  Toronto;   338  pages.  $6.95. 

Mtr.  Sullivan  has  put  In  about  seven  years 
researching  and  writing  this  book  and  Inter- 
viewing eome  7,600  persons. 

'■How  to  Stop  Probled)  Drinking"  is  ad- 
dressed primarily  to  super-drinkers'  families 
and  employers. 

It  blueprints  Innumerable  ways  to  help  a 
problem  drinker  get  control  of  himself — 
mainly  with  the  aid  of  Alcoholics  Anony- 
mous, one  of  the  greatest  organizations,  we 
believe,  ever  put  together. 

If  Mr  Sullivan  has  missed  any  beU  In  the 
field  of  helping  alcoholics  to  sober  up.  stay 
sober,  and  become  useful  citizens  again,  we 
don't  know  what  those  bets  might  be. 

Mr.  Sullivan  was  a  longtime  valued 
News  ezecuUve,  now  retired.  We  hated  to  see 
him  leave. 

In  "How  to  Stop  Problem  Drinking,"  we 
think,  he  has  performed  a  signal  service;  and 
we  wlah  the  book  a  tremendous  and  pro- 
longed sale.  It  deserves  It. 


PESTICIDE  INVESTIGATION 
PLANNED  IN  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  reports  that 
a  major  Investigation  has  been  sched- 
uled in  California  on  the  adverse  effects 
of  persistent  pesticides. 

Assemblyman  George  Mlllas,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources and  Conservation,  has  expressed 
concern  that  the  American  bald  eagle 
and  the  California  brown  pelican  are  be- 
ing threatened  by  extinction  because  of 
contamination  by  pesticides. 

Considerable  evidence  Indicates  that 
pesticides  have  caused  harm  to  the  eagle 
eggs,  and  some  nests  have  been  discov- 
ered with  only  empty  membranes.  Now. 
the  California  brown  pelican  in  the 
Santa  Barbara  Channel  Is  laying  eggs 
with  a  high  percentage  of  deformities  In 
the  shells. 

California  is  Just  one  of  many  States 
whose  legislatures  are  considering  meas- 
ures to  ban  the  use  of  DDT.  Michigan 
and  Arizona  have  already  acted  to  pro- 
hibit its  use. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Washington  Post  article  be  printed  tn 
the  RzcoRo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

PKaricim   Inquhit  Srr  in  CALiiroaNU 

SACSAMBirro,  Calif.— A  California  legisla- 
tor with  large  cattle  and  crop  land  holdings 
announced  this  week  that  he  will  begin  a 
major  Investigation  of  pesticides. 

Assemblyman  Oeorge  Mlllas,  chairman  of 
tbe  Committee  on  Natural  Resources  and 
Conservation,  said  he  was  "alarmed"  by  what 
was  happening  to  the  California  environment. 

He  said  he  had  heard  reports  that  the 
American  bald  eagle  may  be  wiped  out  and 
that  the  California  brown  pelican  also  Is  en- 
dangered because  they  eat  food  contaminated 
by  pesticides. 

A  bill  to  prohibit  DDT  has  been  blocked, 
meanwhile.  In  the  California  Senate  after 
running  Into  opposition  Irom  the  California 
Parm  Bureau  Federation,  representing  some 
of  the  Nation's  largest  growers. 

State  Sen.  John  A.  Nejedly  said  be  would 
propoee  new  wording  which  be  said  would 


"lessen  opposttton  wltlMHit  substanttally 
weakening  It." 

His  new  wording  would  allow  limited  use 
of  DDT  and  other  "hard"  pesticides  (those 
which  have  long-lasting  effects  and  do  not 
break  down  easily)  so  long  as  a  farmer  proves 
to  the  State  Agriculture  Department  there  is 
no  other  effective  way  to  keep  his  crops 
hsalthy.  But  there  would  l>e  a  pbaseout  pro- 
gram. 

In  discussing  the  proposed  legislative  In- 
vestigation. Mlllas.  a  former  State  Repub- 
lican Chairman,  cited  some  case  studies. 

As  far  as  the  bald  eagle  was  concerned,  he 
said,  he  imderstood  that  it  was  in  danger  of 
becoming  Infertile  because  It  feeds  on  rats 
and  squirrels,  which  come  In  contact  with 
Insecticides. 

The  CaUfornla  brown  pelican  also  Is  In 
Jeopardy.  Mlllas  said.  The  birds  have  been 
eating  coastal  fish  contaminated  by  pesti- 
cides, and  now  biologists  are  finding  that  the 
eggs  being  laid  in  nesting  grounds  In  the 
Santa  Barbara  Channel  have  a  high  per- 
centage of  deformities  In  the  shells. 


MANNED    ORBITING    LABORATORY 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  one  hears 
a  great  deal  these  days  about  the  neces- 
sity of  the  ABM  system  because  of  possi- 
ble Soviet  Intransigence,  but  little  has 
been  said  about  the  Air  Force's  maimed 
orbiting  laboratory,  better  known  ats  the 
MOL  program. 

Perhaps  this  silence  was  indicative  of 
a  false  security  on  the  part  of  the  public 
in  view  of  the  administration's  advocacy 
of  their  ABM  protective  role  in  push- 
ing their  preemptive  first-strike  concept. 

It  now  becomes  patently  clear  that  it  is 
not  security  they  are  worried  about.  In 
fact  it  is  difficult  to  tell  where  their  con-      i 
cem  lies.  To  Illustrate,  let  me  quote  from 
and  Air  Force  release  sent  to  my  office: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  has  re- 
quested that  I  Inform  you  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  terminated  the  Air 
Force  Manned  Orbiting  Laboratory  (MOL) 
Program. 

In  arriving  at  this  decision,  a  number  of 
factors  were  considered.  First.  It  was  deter- 
mined that  the  moet  essential  DoD  space  mis- 
sions could  be  accomplished  with  lower  cost 
uiunanned  spacecraft.  Second,  the  potential 
worth  of  possible  future  applications  of  the 
experimental  equipment  being  developed  for 
MOL.  plus  tbe  Information  expected  from  the 
flights  on  man's  utility  in  space  for  military 
purposes,  while  worthwhile,  did  not  equate 
In  Immediate  value  to  other  DoD  programs. 

As  everyone  knows,  our  space  program 
has  been  a  civilian  endeavor  interna- 
tionally oriented  away  from  the  military 
so  that  peaceful  pursuit  of  space  ex- 
ploration could  be  furthered.  The  one 
going  military  program  which  had  an 
opportunity  to  use  the  lessons  learned  in 
space  for  defense  purposes  was  the 
manned  orbiting  laboratory. 

We  have  spent  millions  in  learning 
how  to  go  to  the  moon  to  make  us  pre- 
eminent in  this  new  technology,  and  I 
agree  to  this  endeavor.  But  to  remove 
now  the  opportunity  to  develop  the 
knowledge  gained  is  beyond  compre- 
hension. 

It  is  dllllcult  to  understand  the  logic 
of  the  Department  of  Defense.  In  one 
breath  they  claim  we  are  in  the  greatest 
mortal  battle  for  survival — a  danger  be- 
yond any  confrontation  in  our  entire 
history  as  a  Nation — and  at  the  same 
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time  they  terminate  the  most  advanced 
surveillance  system  yet  conceived. 

To  date,  the  Air  Force  has  spent  $1.3 
billion  on  MOL,  an  impressive  figure  by 
any  standard.  To  now  scuttle  this  high 
investm«it  for  political  expediency  is 
unfair  to  the  taxpayer  and  raises  new 
questions  concerning  our  national  secu- 
rity. I.  for  one,  believe  a  much  deeper 
explanation  is  required. 


PRIZE- WINNING  ESSAY  BY 
GORDON  W.  PLATT.  JR. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  using  pub- 
lic service  time,  the  Mutual  Broadcast- 
ing System,  whose  president  is  R.  R. 
Pauley,  had  all  of  its  afOliated  stations 
ask  listeners  to  submit  essays  on  their 
views  of  the  Nation's  major  political 
problem,  how  they  would  solve  it  as 
President  and  what  they  can  contribute 
to  its  solution  as  individuals. 

After  thousands  of  essays  were  re- 
viewed by  a  distinguished  panel  of 
Judges  which  included  Dr.  Richard 
Baker,  acting  dean  of  Columbia  Uhlver- 
sity's  Graduate  School  of  Journalism; 
Ambassador  Leonard  T.  Marks,  chair- 
man of  the  U.a  delegation  to  Intelsat, 
and  Dr.  Kenneth  WeUs.  president  of  tbe 
Freedoms  Foundation,  I  am  proud  to  an- 
nounce that  the  work  of  a  19-year-old 
New  Yorker  was  selected  as  the  prize- 
winning  entry.  He  was  awarded  a  $100 
savings  bond.  The  essay  makes  painfully 
and  graphically  clear  the  ravages  of 
hunger  that  afflict  our  cities.  In  view  of 
the  urgent  need  for  the  Nation  to  give, 
greater  priority  to  the  problems  of  the 
poor,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
this  essay  by  Gordon  W.  Piatt.  Jr.,  of 
Syracuse,  a  student  at  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity, and  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  Corp. 
news  release,  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
and  news  release  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

STOP 

(By  Gordon  W.  Piatt,  Jr.,  Syracuse 
University,  age  19) 

Stop  the  smeU  of  puke  In  a  filthy  toilet 
which  never  gets  flushed  ftor  lack  of  run- 
ning water.  Stop  the  baby  from  crying  In 
Its  makeshift  crib.  Stop  my  parents  from 
fighting  and  breaking  what  little  furni- 
ture we  do  have.  Stop  the  crowding  of  four 
grown  boys  Into  one  four  by  eight  foot 
room  to  sleep  with  the  bedbugs  which  suck 
their  blood.  Stop  my  mother  from  stealing  the 
money  I  try  to  save.  Stop  my  father  from 
drinking  himself  to  death.  Stop  the  tin  cans 
and  beer  bottles  from  piling  up  in  my  back 
yard.  Stop  the  cold  nights  which  freeze  the 
water  in  the  glass  by  my  bed. 

Then  you  have  stopped  my  major  problem. 
Is  poverty  your  major  problem?  It  should  be. 
We  should  all  regard  it  as  our  major  problem. 
"A  decent  provision  for  the  poor  Is  the  true 
test  of  civilization." ' 

As  president  I  would  attempt  to  civilize  this 
country.  I  would  establish  free  colleges  and 
trade-schools  for  all  qualified  students  and 
establish  a  guaranteed  minimum  Income  for 
every  man  and  wcman.  I  would  put  a  heavy 
tax  on  the  rich.  Sure  a  man  should  have  the 
right  to  rise  above  his  peers  through  his  own 
hard  work,  but  he  should  not  be  allowed  to 
hoard  money  which  is  doing  himself  no  good. 

The  people  cry  out  when  violence  erupts 
in  the  streets  and  yet  the  government  offers 


the  poor  only  80  cents  apiece   more  each 
year.' 

I  am  doing  the  only  thing  I  can  do  now. 
I  am  working  my  way  through  college.  It's 
a  tough  struggle,  but  when  I  emerge  as  a 
Journalist,  I'm  going  to  be  a  muckraker  and 
expose  the  Inequities  of  our  system. 

The  Mutual  Broadcasting  System  An- 
nounces Results  of  the  Stop  Contest 
Twenty-five  of  the  over  3,500  submissions 
to  Mutual's  Solutions  To  Our  Problems  con- 
test were  selected  as  winning  essays  and 
ranked  by  Dr.  Richard  Baker,  Acting  Dean 
of  Columbia  University's  School  of  Journal- 
ism, Ambassador  Leonard  T.  Maries,  Chair- 
man of  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  INTELSAT  and 
Freedoms  Foundation  President,  Dr.  Kenneth 
Wells.  These  letters  were  Judged  on  the  basis 
of  originality,  clarity  of  expression  and  feasi- 
bility. The  names  of  winning  contestants,  to 
be  awarded  a  total  of  $7,700  In  Savings 
Bonds,  were  announced  locally  over  Mutual 
stations. 

Mut\ial's  President,  Robert  R.  Pauley,  In 
making  the  announcement,  said  that  "public 
response  confirms  my  belief  that  the  people 
want  to  communicate  their  throughts.  Radio 
was  able  to  penetrate  areas  in  46  states  and 
within  a  period  of  a  little  over  one  month, 
to  reap  3,500  responses!" 

The  essays  of  300  words  or  less  were  to 
indicate  what  the  listener  considers  our  big- 
gest political  problem,  what  he  as  President 
would  do  about  it  and  what  he  can  do  about 
It  personally  here  and  now. 

Some  people  wrote  of  their  concern  ioi 
the  needy,  Interest  In  government  reform, 
desire  for  certain  constitutional  changes  and 
several  saw  the  President  as  the  solution  In 
terms  of  his  own  actions,  his  choice  of  ad- 
visors and  his  communication  with  the  peo- 
ple-. A  wide  range  of  topics  was  covered  In- 
cluding Increased  and  decreased  taxation, 
highway. safety,  education  and  air  pollution. 
Concern,  interest  and  a  desire  for  involve- 
ment permeated  the  essays. 


'  Samuel  Jobnaoli, 


THE  RECORD  ON  VIETNAM 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  had  an  opportunity  to  read  a  statement 
by  Mr.  Robert  Watkins,  of  Minnesota, 
who  has  been  working  with  the  members 
of  the  New  Hope  Democratic-Parmer- 
Labor  Party  on  the  question  of  our  Viet- 
nam involvement. 

Mr.  Watkins'  paper  addresses  itself  to 
the  story  of  our  increasing  commitment 
to  that  unfortunate  war,  which  continues 
despite  a  supposedly  flexible  approach  by 
the  administration  and  periodic  rum- 
blings of  breakthroughs  and  settlements. 
It  is  all  too  clear  that  the  military  pres- 
sure which  has  not  brought  peace  is  still 
expected  to  do  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  woiUd  like  to  see  the 
Senate  take  a  comprehensive  look  at  our 
military  and  economic  involvement  in 
Vietnam  over  the  past  IS  years  in  antici- 
pation of  the  votes  we  will  be  expected 
to  cast  in  the  next  few  months  in  support 
of  those  involvements. 

I  believe  Mr.  Watkins'  paper  makes  it 
clear  that  this  has  been  a  long-term 
commitment  and  that  evaluation  of  its 
effects  is  warranted.  This  paper  strongly 
suggests  that  great  difficulties  lie  ahead 
in  reaching  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  paper  by  Mr.  Robert  Wat- 

-  Carl  T.  Rowaa.  "Congress  Olves  Poor  80 
Cents,"  Syracuse  Herald-Journal,  Oct.  II, 
1968,  p.  14,  col.  6. 


kins,   entitled  "Richard  M.  Nixon  and 
Vietnam,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Richard  M.  Nixon  and  Vietnam 
(By  Robert  W.  Watkins) 

PAST    I THE    WAR    MUST    BE    ENDED 

August  1.  1968 — Former  Vice  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon  delivered  a  statement  to 
the  Republican  Platform  Committee,  outlin- 
ing his  views  on  the  Vietnam  War: 

"We  must  seek  a  negotiated  settlement. 
The  swift  overwhelming  blow  that  would 
have  been  decisive  two  or  three  years  ago  is 
no  longer  possible  today. 

"The  war  must  be  ended.  It  must  be  end- 
ed honorably,  consistent  with  America's  aims 
and  with  the  long-term  requirements  of 
peace  in  Asia.  Until  it  is  ended — and  in  order 
to  hasten  a  negotiated  end — it  must  be  waged 
more  effectively.  But  rather  than  further 
escalation  on  the  military  front,  what  it 
requires  now  is  a  dramatic  escalation  of  our 
efforts  on  the  economic,  poUtical,  diplomatic 
and  psychological  fronts." 

August  8 — Mr.  Nixon  became  the  Republi- 
can candidate  for  President  at  the  conven- 
tion in  Miami  Beach,  Florida.' 

August  10 — Mr.  Nixon  met  with  President 
Johnson,  declared  afterward  that  the  bomb- 
ing should  not  be  halted  without  some  sign 
of  action  from  North  Vietnam.' 

October  7 — Mr.  Nixon  was  briefed  by  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Rusk,  then  addressed 
the  United  Press  International  Editors'  Con- 
ference in  Washington,  D.C.,  announcing 
"substantial  Improvement"  In  the  Vietnam 
war.  He  said  there  was  hope  for  breaks  in 
the  Paris  peace  talks  before  the  November  5 
election.' 

October  10 — President  Nguyen  Van  Thieu 
denied  that  an  attempt  had  been  made  to 
overthrow  his  government  Tuesday  but  a 
government  spokesman  had  told  newsmen: 
"You  can  say  a  government  spokesman  con- 
firmed that  there  was  an  attempted  coup: 
that  It  failed."  Another  government  Inform- 
ant said,  "There  have  been  arrests."  The  U.S. 
Embassy  confirmed  an  alert  but  offered  no 
comment.^ 

October  25 — Mr.  Nixon  released  a  state- 
ment from  his  New  York  headquarters  in 
which  he  said  a  bombing  halt  might  be  ac- 
companied by  a  cease-fire. 

"In  tbe  last  36  hours."  the  statement  said. 
"I  have  been  advised  of  a  flurry  of  meetings 
In  the  White  House  and  elsewhere  on  Viet- 
nam. I  am  told  that  top  officials  in  the  Ad- 
ministration have  been  driving  very  hard 
for  an  agreement  on  a  bombing  bait,  accom- 
panied possibly  by  a  ceasefire  in  the  imme- 
diate future.  I  since.j  learned  these  reports 
are  true.  I  am  also  told  that  this  spurt  of 
activity  is  a  cynical,  last-minute  attempt  by 
President  Johnson  to  salvage  tbe  candidacy 
of   Mr.   Humphrey.   This  I  do  not  believe. ' 

October  27 — In  a  radio  speech,  Mr.  Nixon 
said  tbe  Imposition  of  a  coaUtlon  govern- 
ment in  South  Vietnam  "would  be  an  only 
thinly  disguised  surrender,"  though  he  would 
not  "rule  out  inclusion  of  memBfers  of  the 
National  Liberation  Front  in  South  Viet- 
nam's political  processes  if  they  agreed  to 
abide  by  the  results  of  elections."  =■ 

Mr.  Nixon  was  asked  on  the  CBS-TV  panel. 
Face  the  Nation,  to  comment  on  President 
Johnson's  charge  that  he  made  "ugly  and 
unfair  statements  about  the  Administra- 
tion's peace  efforts : 

"I  would  respond  to  It  by  pointing  out  that 
the  President  reads  the  newspapters,  as  I  do, 
and  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion .  .  .  that  there  were  insiders  on  the 
Whfte  House  staff  who  were  attempting  to 
work  out  some  sort  of  settlement  and  that 
the  President  wae  going  to  be  used  for  that 
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IwrpcN*.  It  would  MMn  to  me  that  I  wma 
being  quit*  r«aponalbl«  In  n&lling  that  and 
mafclng  It  cl««r  that  I  did  not  share  the 
news  of  thoae  that  thought  the  Preal- 
dent  would  uaa  theee  negotiations  po- 
liueally  .  .  ."• 

Oetobcr  SI— President  Johnson  ordered  an 
end  to  "all  air.  naval,  and  artillery  bombard- 
ment of  North  Vietnam."  effecUve  at  8  a.te.. 
Not.  1  (Washington  time).  The  Preaklent 
explained: 

"I  have  reached  this  decision  on  the  basis 
of  developments  In  the  Paris  talks  ...  in 
the  belief  that  this  action  can  lead  to  prog- 
ress toward  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
Vietnamese  war." 

Ur.  Johnson  said  the  ParU  talks,  which 
had  appeared  to  be  deadlocked,  had  moved 
Into  a  new  and  "a  very  much  hopeful  phase" 
a  few  weeks  ago  when  private  meetings  were 
begun   with   North   Vietnamese   negotUtora. 

"As  we  move  ahead."  he  continued.  "I 
conducted  a  series  of  very  Intensive  discus- 
sions with  our  allies,  and  with  the  senior 
military  and  diplomatic  offlcers  of  the  U.S. 
government,  on  the  prospects  for  peace.  The 
President  also  briefed  our  Congressional 
leaders  and  all  of  the  Presidential  can- 
didates  

"Last  .Sunday  evening,  and  throughout 
Monday,  we  began  to  get  confirmation  of 
the  essential  understanding  that  we  had  been 
seeking  with  the  North  Vietnamese  on  the 
critical   Issues   between    us   for  some   time." 

He  said  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  Gen- 
eral Crelghton  Abrams — commander  of  the 
forces  In  South  Vietnam — had  "firmly  as- 
serted" that  this  action  should  be  taken 
now.  that  It  would  not  result  In  any  Increase 
In  American  casualties. 

The  President  then  announced  that  repre- 
sentatives of  the  government  of  South  Viet- 
nam would  be  free  to  participate  In  the  next 
(Nov.  0)  regular  session  of  the  Paris  talks. 
and  that  Hanoi  had  Informed  the  U.S.  that 
representatives  of  the  National  Liberation 
Front  will  also  be  present. 

He  lidded:  "What  we  now  expect — what  we 
have  a  right  to  expect — are  prompt,  pro- 
ductive, serious,  and  Intensive  negotiations 
in  an  atmosphere  that  la  conductive  to  prog- 
ress. We  have  reached  the  stage  where  pro- 
ductive talks  can  begin.  We  have  made  clear 
to  the  othw  side  that  such  talks  cannot  con- 
tinue If  they  take  military  advantage  of 
them.  We  cannot  have  productive  talks  In 
an  atmosphere  where  the  cltlea  are  being 
shelled  and  where  the  demilitarized  zone  Is 
being  abused.  .  .  . 

"The  world  should  know  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  bitterly  remember  the  long, 
agonizing  Korean  negotiations  of  1061 
through  1953 — and  that  our  people  will  Just 
not  accept  deliberate  delay  and  prolonged 
procrastination  again."  ' 

October  31— Bfr.  Nixon,  at  Madison  Square 
Garden,  New  York  City,  said  he  "trusted" 
that  the  declsoln  to  stop  the  bombing  would 
bring  some  progress.  "I  will  say  that  as  a 
Presidential  candidate,  and  my  Vice  Presi- 
dential candidate  joins  me  In  this,  that 
neither  he  nor  I  will  say  anything  that  might 
destroy  the  chance  to  have  peace."* 

November  1 — South  Vietnam  President 
Nguyen  Van  ThIeu  said  his  government 
would  not  participate  In  the  four-way  nego- 
tiations: participation  by  the  NLF  was  un- 
acceptable because  It  Implied  recognition  and 
would  confer  on  the  Viet  Cong  a  legitimacy 
which  he  feared  they  might  later  Invoke  as 
the  basis  for  a  coalition  government.* 

;«ovember   3 — Blr.    Nixon    commenting   on 

esldent  Thleu's  reaction,  told  an  Bl  Paso, 
Texas  audience,  "In  view  of  the  early  report 
we've  had  this  morning,  the  prospects  of 
peace  are  not  as  bright  as  we  would  have 
hoped  even  a  few  days  ago.'" 

November  3 — Mr  Nixon,  on  NBC's  Meet  the 
Press,  again  said  he  supported  the  President 
on  Vietnam.  He  said  be  would  visit  Saigon  or 
Paris,  If  elected,  "to  get  the  negotiations  off 


dead  center."  An  aide.  Implying  that  he 
spoke  with  Mr.  Nixon's  consent,  had  been 
quoted  as  saying  that  Saigon's  refusal  to 
participate  In  the  talks  was  an  Indication 
that  the  bombing  halt  "was  hastily  oon- 
trtved."  Mr.  NUon  denied  this." 

November  6 — The  nation  elected  Mr. 
Nixon.  Despite  a  comfortable  electoral  mar- 
gin over  Mr.  Humphrey  (303  to  191).  be 
polled  only  43  40%  of  the  popular  vote.  Mr. 
Humphrey  had  43  70%.>*    ' 

November  11 — President-elect  Nixon  met 
with  President  Johnson,  conferred  with  Sec- 
reUry  of  Defense  Clark  Clifford  and  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

"With  regard  to  the  briefings,"  he  said, 
"they  were  completely  candid  and  most  help- 
ful The  point  that  I  think  should  be  made 
that  distinguishes  this  transition  period  from 
others  is  this:  the  nation  at  this  time  In  Its 
foregn  policy  has  several  matters — Vietnam 
of  course  at  the  top  of  the  list — which  can- 
not awalc  decision  and  cannot  afford  a  gap 
of  two  months  In  which  no  action  occurs."" 

November  33 — South  Vietnam  refused  to 
Join  the  expanded  peace  talks  In  Parts  but 
Premier  Tran  Van  Huong  said  he  approved 
of  talks  between  his  government  and  the 
NLP'« 

December  8 — Vice  President  Nguyen  Cao 
Ky  arrived  In  Parts  with  the  80-member  ne- 
gotiating team.  He  said  there  would  be  no 
"surrender  or  sellout"  and  that  his  only  rea- 
son for  oomlng  to  the  talks  was  to  '«^«'««'"« 
that  the  Communists  halt  their  aggreaalon." 

December  10 — Secretary  Clifford  called  a 
news  conference  and  said  there  was  "an  op- 
portumty  to  agree  with  Hanoi  upon  the  mu- 
tual withdrawal  of  troops"  within  the  next 
40  days  Reports  from  Parts  the  same  day 
said  little  progress  was  made  In  working  out 
procedural  arrangements  for  the  expanded 
talks. X 

December  23 — Vice  President  Ky  returned 
to  Saigon:  he  said  he  approved  of  talks  be- 
tween South  Vietnam  and  the  NLF  and  would 
discuss  a  change  in  policy  with  President 
Thleu." 

January  20,  1969 — Inaugural  ceremonies 
for  Nixon.  He  promised  to  seek  for  Amertca 
the  honored  title  of  peacemaker. 

January  23 — Pormal  sessions  were  resumed 
In  Paris;  all  sides  agreed  to  procedural  ar- 
rangements. Including  the  shape  of  the  con- 
ference table. 

Mr.  NUon  had  pledged  dtiring  the  cam- 
paign to  end  the  war  In  Vietnam  with  "new 
leadership,"  with  a  "new  team" .  not  com- 
mitted to  the  policies  of  the  past.  Among  his 
earliest  appointments: 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  to  succeed  W.  Averell 
Harrlman  as  chief  negotiator  at  Parts. 

Ellsworth  Bunker,  retained  as  ambassador 
to  South  Vietnam.  Rep  Melvln  A.  Laird 
(R-Wls.),  secretary  of  defense. 

William  P.  Rogers,  attorney  general  In  the 
Elsenhower  years. 

Mr.  Laird's  previous  Vietnam  positions: 
Increased  military  pressure;  blockade  of 
North  Vietnam;  "hot  pursuit"  of  enemy  forces 
to  sanctuaries  In  Laos  and  Cambodia :  opposi- 
tion to  troop  withdrawal,  negotiations,  and 
an  "ImpoMd"  coaMtlon  regime." 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Lodge,  who  served 
two  terms  as  ambassador  to  Saigon,  drew  this 
comment  from  the  New  York  Times'  C.  L. 
Sulzberger   In    Paris : 

"History  Is  likely  to  regard  the  naming  of 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge  to  head  the  Vietnam 
negotiating  team  of  the  United  States  as 
President  Nixon's  first  major  diplomatic 
decision.  His  choice  of  Cabinet  menibers  and 
White  House  advisers  Implied  no  specific 
policy  commitment;  the  designation  of  Lodge 
does. 

"Impressions  based  upon  past  activities  of 
an  offlclal  can  sometimes  be  misleading. 
Nevertheless.  It  is  difflcult  to  Imagine  Lodge 
taking  as  active  a  line  In  the  effort  to  end 
the  war  by  virtually  any  means  as  his 
predecessor,  W.  Averell  Harrlman." 


Sulsberger  said  Lodge,  as  ambassador  to 
Saigon,  was  especially  close  to  Air  Marshal 

"Now  that  Lodge  Is  coming  here,  perhaps 
Ky's  forttmss  may  rise.  Certainly  the  re- 
tention of  Ellsworth  Bunker  as  American 
ambassador  in  Saigon  indicates  Nixon's  in- 
coming policy  Is  likely  to  harden.  Despite 
misgivings.  Mr.  Johnson  recently  sought  to 
give  Harrlman  and  his  rtghthand  man,  Cyrus 
Vance,  as  free  a  rein  as  possible  In  seeking  a 
swift  settlement. 

"This  Involved  debates  between  U.S.  diplo- 
mats In  Paris  and  Saigon.  Differences  of 
opinion  have  been  frequent  between  the  Har- 
rlman mission  and  Bunker.  The  arrival  of 
Lodge  must  undoubtedly  be  linked  to  the  de- 
cision to  keep  Bunker  and  to  toughen  the 
US.  negotiating  position  .  .  .  peripheral  diplo- 
macy may  become  more  difflcult  .  .  .  Thus.  In 
concluding  an  initial  analysis  of  the  nomi- 
nations, one  can  see  that  Nixon  has  arrived 
at  certain  fundamental  conclusions  concern- 
ing U.S.  obligations  and  policy  in  Southeast 
Asia — even  before  moving  to  the  White 
House."  ■• 

parr  n — souTHxaaT  asia:  BSFoai  nixon 

If  Blr.  Nixon  had  arrived  at  "certain  fun- 
damental conclusions"  concerning  U.S.  pol- 
icy in  Southeast  Asia  before  moving  to  the 
White  House — as  C.  L.  Sulzberger  suggests — 
when  did  he  reach  these  conclusions?  What 
are  they? 

The  campaign  rhetoric  of  1998  left  certain 
impressions  but  few  directional  insights. 
Therefore,  an  examination  of  the  origins  of 
U.S.  involvement  Is  In  order;  not  only  for 
answers  to  these  questions  but  In  the  larger 
Interest  of  understanding  the  complexities  of 
Vietnam. 

American  aid  to  the  French  In  their  war 
against  the  Vletmlnh  forces  was  begun  after 
the  fall  of  Nationalist  China  and  the  out- 
break of  hostilities  In  Korea.  But  the  French 
were  defeated,  and  after  their  withdrawal 
the  United  States  found  Itself  there,  alone, 
and  with  a  new  set  of  military  commitments. 

One  who  warned  against  the  nature  of 
such  an  involvement  In  1961,  before  the  new 
commitments  were  made,  was  Rep.  John  F. 
Kennedy  (D-Mass.):  he  had  stoppted  In  Sai- 
gon for  talks  with  Ambassador  Donald  Heath 
and  Gen.  Jean  Marie  de  Lattre  de  Tasslgny, 
commander-in-chief  of  the  French  forces. 
Upon  his  return  In  November,  he  reported: 

"In  Indochina  we  have  allied  ourselves  to 
the  desperate  effort  of  a  French  regime  to 
hang  on  to  the  remnants  of  empire.  There  is 
no  broad,  general  support  the  native  Viet- 
nam government  among  the  people  of  that 
area.  To  check  the  southern  drive  of  Com- 
munism makes  sense,  but  not  only  through 
force  of  arms. 

"The  task  is  rather  to  build  strong  non- 
Communist  sentiments  within  these  areas 
and  rely  on  that  as  a  spearhead  of  defense 
rather  than  upon  the  legions  of  Gen.  de 
Tasslgny.  To  do  this  apart  from,  and  in  de- 
flnance  of.  Innately  nationalistic  aims  spells 
foredoomed  failure."  *• 

It  Is  essential  for  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  American  presence  in  Vietnam  to  look 
at  the  policy  decisions  since  1946;  the  first 
significant  step  was  the  rapid  rate  of  Ameri- 
can demobilization  after  the  fall  of 
Germany. 

The  combat  effectiveness  of  most  U.S.  units 
had  declined  by  60  to  76%  two  months  after 
Japan's  surrender.  In  Europe,  the  Army  was 
reduced  from  3,600,000  men  to  400,000  within 
a  period  of  ten  months  while  Russia  massed 
overwhelming  forces  In  Germany;  violated 
the  provisions  of  the  Yalta  agreement  calling 
for  elections  in  Eastern  Europe;  and  began 
applying  strong  pressures  against  Iran, 
Turkey  and  Greece." 

President  Truman  began  a  reversal  of  UjS. 
policy  in  1947  when  Britain,  on  Feb.  21.  notl- 
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fied  the  governments  of  the  United  States, 
Greece,  and  Turkey  that  It  could  no  longer 
meet  Its  commitments  in  the  Mediterranean." 
There  was  another  consideration :  in  Febru- 
ary 1046,  George  F.  Kennan,  charge  d'af- 
faires In  Moscow,  had  cabled  an  eight-thou- 
sand word  analysis  of  Soviet  foreign  policy 
.  .  "a  patient,  confident,  expansionist  dip- 
lomacy" that  was,  on  the  one  band  ".  .  .  more 
sensitive  to  contrary  force,  more  ready  to 
yield  on  the  individual  sectors  of  the  diplo- 
matic front  when  that  force  is  felt  to  be  too 
strong  ...  yet,  not  easily  defeated  or  dis- 
couraged by  a  single  victory  on  the  part  of 
its  opponents."  ^ 

With  Mr.  Kennan's  analysis  as  a  backdrop 
for  the  British  dilemma.  Cabinet  consulta- 
tions then  formulated  a  policy  of  contain- 
ment." 

March  12,  1947 — President  Truman  went 
before  a  Joint  session  of  Congress  to  deliver 
the  statement  that  became  the  Truman  Doc- 
trine: "I  believe  it  must  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  support  free  peoples  who  are 
resisting  attempted  subjugation  by  armed 
minorities  or  by  outside  pressure."  ^ 

Did  Mr.  Ttuman  mean  to  commit  the 
United  States  to  a  worldwide  anti-Communist 
crusade?  His  action  was  a  request  to  Congress 
for  $400  million  in  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey, 
and  to  authorize  American  civilian  and  mili- 
tary missions  to  advise  and  train  Greek  and 
Turkish  military  forces.*" 

The  policy  was  recognized  In  a  National 
Security  Council  paper,  N8C-20.  in  late  1947; 
in  June  1048.  the  defense  of  Europe  through 
NATO  was  made  possible  by  adoption  of  the 
Vandenberg  Resolution  which  empowered 
U.S.  participation.-"' 

It  was  soon  clear  that  the  Truman  Ad- 
ministration had  not  adopted  a  policy  of  nu- 
clear deterrence:  It  lacked  the  means  to 
deliver  an  effective  atomic  attack  on  Russian 
targets:  atomic  stockpiles  were  low;  it  lacked 
sufficient  B-29  bases  In  strategic  locations. 

In  addition.  Soviet  troop  strength  In  Eu- 
rope was  a  countervailing  force,  holding  the 
continent  as  hostage;  and  Soviet  air  power 
now  was  capable  of   hitting   U.S.   bases.» 

Inadequacies  In  American  military  strategy 
came  to  light  during  a  Navy-Air  Force  dis- 
pute. The  issue — whether  the  new  super 
carrier  (flush-deck)  or  the  new  interconti- 
nental B-66  would  get  favored  treatment  by 
the  planners.  There  was,  in  late  1049,  a 
heightened  sense  of  urgency.  The  Chinese 
Communists  had  defeated  the  Nationalist 
forces,  and  the  Soviet  Union  had  achieved 
nuclear  status."* 

Jan.  30.  1950 — President  Truman  signed  a 
direcUve  Initiating  the  hydrogen  bomb  proj- 
ect. He  also  directed  the  Secretaries  of  State 
and  Defense  to  b^ln  an  overall  review  and 
assessment  of  national  security  policies. 

The  result  was  a  policy  document.  NSC-68, 
comparing  U.S.-Sovlet  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses, and  predicting  a  Soviet  nuclear  de- 
livery capability  which  would  offset  U.S.  de- 
terrence within  four  or  five  years.  Its  con- 
clusions: the  U.S.  must  begin  a  vigorous 
rearmament  program,  stressing  conventional 
military  capabilities.'" 

A  celling  of  $13  billion  was  imposed  on  the 
military  budget  for  fiscal  1951.  Rearmament 
was  seen  as  only  a  remote  possibility. 

June  25— North  Korea  sent  troops  across 
the  38th  parallel;  expenditures  were  In- 
creased to  $22  billion  as  the  administration 
sought  to  Implement  NSC-68." 

Unilateral  Involvement  on  the  Asian  main- 
land was  avoided  in  1949  when  the  Joint 
Chiefs  advised  that  only  a  large-scale  Amer- 
ican Intervention  could  save  Chiang.  "The 
American  people."  Mr.  Truman  told  his 
aides,  "would  never  stand  for  such  an  under- 
taking." » 

But  In  Korea,  a  Soviet  boycott  enabled  the 
U.S.  to  win  United  Nations  support  and 
assistance  from  17  nations. 

Critics  of  Trviman's  China  policy  weren't 
willing  to  support  U.S.  combat  operations 


against  Mao  In  1948  and  1949;  Congress  ap- 
proved only  marginal  Increments  in  aid  in 
the  China  Aid  Act  of  1948.  Rep.  Walter  Judd 
(R-Mlnn.)  declared:  "not  for  one  moment 
has  anyone  contemplated  sending  a  single 
combat  soldier  In  ...  so  It  is  Important  to 
make  clear  when  we  speak  of  military  aid 
...  It  Is  supplies,  training,  and  advice,  noth- 
ing further."  " 

Gen.  George  C.  Marshall,  called  upon  to 
defend  the  administration's  China  policy 
against  Republican  criticism,  told  a  Penta- 
gon audience:  ".  .  .  at  that  time,  my  facili- 
ties for  giving  them  hell  was  one  and  one- 
third  divisions  over  the  entire  United  States 
.  .  .  that's  quite  a  proposition  when  you 
deal  with  somebody  with  over  260  and  you 
have  one  and  one-third."  " 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson  had  de- 
fined a  U.S.  commitment  In  Asia  in  January 
1960 — from  an  arc  along  the  western  Pacific 
littoral,  from  the  Aleutians  to  Japan  and 
down  to  the  Philippines.  It  omitted  Korea, 
which  gave  rise  to  more  criticism  after 
the  invasion.  This  line  was  first  drawn,  how- 
ever, by  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  in  March 
1049.* 

Two  views  were  dominant  in  the  adminis- 
tration. One  was  cited  by  Gen.  Omar  Bradley 
in  testimony  before  Senate  committees  dur- 
ing the  controversy  between  the  President 
and  Gen.  MacArthur:  "To  extend  the  fight- 
ing to  the  mainland  of  Asia  would  involve  us 
in  the  wrong  war,  at  the  wrong  place,  at  the 
wrong  time  and  with  the  wrong  enemy." 

The  other  was  expressed  by  Mr.  Truman 
in  one  of  his  last  messages  to  Gen.  MacAr- 
thur: "In  reaching  a  final  decision  about 
Korea,  I  shall  have  to  give  constant  thought 
to  the  main  threat  from  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  need  for  a  rapid  expansion  of  our 
armed  forces  to  meet  this,  great  danger."  ^ 

PART     m A     NEW     LOOK     POLICY :     RICHARD "  M. 

NIXON,    VICE   PRESIDENT 

The  Republican  Platformiof  1052  chtu-ged 
the  Truman  Administration  with  "appease- 
ment of  Communism  at  home  and 
abroad  .  .  .  shielding  traitors  .  .  .  depriving 
Americans  of  precious  liberties  .  .  .  foster- 
ing class  strife."  It  promised  to  get  rid  of 
Communism  and  corruption,  emphasized 
"air  power  and  massive  retaliation." 

Mr.  Nixon,  a  Senator  for  two  years,  was 
nominated  as  Gen.  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower's 
running  mate. 

Historian  Stefan  Lorant  touches  on  Mr. 
Nixon's  rise  to  prominence  in  his  book  on 
the  American  Presidency — The  Glorious 
Burden.  Mr.  Nixon  is  described  as  a  friend 
of  Sen.  Joseph  McCarthy — "'a  reckless  dem- 
agogue"— and  as  "one  of  the  most  active 
members"  of  the  House  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Committee  after  his  election-  to  Con- 
gress in  1946.  His  campaign  was  waged  against 
"the  CcMnmunlst  conspiracy."  He  also  is  cred- 
ited as  the  one  who,  with  help  from  Whlt- 
aker  Chambers,  a  Time  magazine  editor  and 
ex-Communlst,  linked  Alger  Hiss  to  the  Red 
conspiracy. 

President  Truman,  Secretary  Acheson, 
and  Adial  E.  Stevenson,  the  Democratic  nom- 
inee for  President,  were  characterized  by 
Mr.  Nixon  as  supporters  and  defenders  of 
the  Communist  conspiracy;  McCarthy  said 
Stevenson  associated  with  "subversives"  and 
gave  "aid  to  the  Communist  cause." 

Historian  Arthur  Schleslnger,  Jr.,  agreed 
several  years  later  that  Mr.  Nixon's  tactics 
of  "Identifying  political  opponents  with 
treason  to  the  Republic"  belonged  in  the 
dead  past,  but  he  was  troubled  because  Mr. 
Nixon  ""has  never  Indicated  any  real  under- 
standing of  the  enormity  of  his  offense."" 

When  Democrats  revealed  the  existence 
of  a  secret  "extra  expense"  fund  of  $18.- 
235  contributed  for  Mr.  Nixon  by  75  wealthy 
Callfomlans,  he  responded:  "I  was  warned 
that  If  I  continued  to  attack  the  Commu- 
nists and  crooks  In  this  government  that  they 
would  continue  to  smear  me,  and,  believe  me. 


you  can  expect  that  they  will  continue  to 
do  so.  They  started  it  yesterday."" 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  demanded. 
Mr.  Nixon's  immediate  withdrawal.  While 
Gen.  Elsenhower  reserved  Judgment,  a  na- 
tionally televised  speech  gave  the  cotintry 
an  accounting  of  Mr.  Nixon's  flnanoee,  hU 
daughters,  and  his  wife,  who  wore  not  mink 
but  "a  respectable  Republlctm  coat  of  cloth." 
At  the  end  of  his  speech,  Mr.  Nixon  men- 
tioned another  gift — his  pet  dog,  Checkers. 
"The  kids,  all  the  kids  love  the  dog  .  .  .  and 
regardless  of  what  they  say  about  it,  we  are 
going  to  keep  It." 

His  place  on  the  ticket  was  saved.  The 
candidates  returned  to  the  campaign. 

Gov.  Stevenson,  Mr.  Nixon  said,  Is  "soft 
on  Communism."  Gen.  Elsenhower,  speaking 
In  Milwaukee  In  early  October,  said  that  he 
and  Sen.  McCarthy  shared  the  similar  pur- 
pose "of  ridding  this  government  of  the  In- 
competents, the  dishonest  and  above  all  the 
subversive  and  the  disloyal."  In  his  prepared 
text  was  a  defense  of  Gen.  Marshall  whom 
Sen.  McCarthy  had  called  a  traitor — ""I  know 
him  to  be  dedicated  with  singular  selfless- 
ness and  the  profoundest  patriotl8m"'^but 
this  passage  was  omitted  from  his  speech.  =' 

In  an  address  to  the  American  Legion  con- 
vention In  New  York,  Gen.  Elsenhower  pro- 
posed that  the  U.S.  help  the  Communist- 
controlled  nations  of  '  Eastern  Europe  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  Russian  tyranny — "The 
American  conscience  can  never  know  peace 
again  until  these  people  are  restored  again 
to  being  master  of  their  own  fate."  It  came 
to  have  more  meaning  during  the  Eisen- 
hower Presidency  when  uprisings  occurred 
in  East  Germany,  In  Poland,  and  in  Hungary 
without   an  American   response.'" 

During  the  last  days  of  the  campaign.  Gen. 
Elsenhower  said  he  would  go  to  Korea  to  get 
the  stalemated  peace  talks  moving  at  Pan- 
m\mJom  if  the  country  elected  him.  On  Nov. 
2,  the  country  gave  the  Eisenhower-Nixon 
ticket  442  electoral  votes  to  89  for  Stevensoii- 
Sparkman. 

Gen.  Elsenhower  visited  Korea  and  upon 
his  return  In  December  met  with  members 
of  his  new  Cabinet  aboard  the  USS  Helena. 
He  made  clear  his  opposition  to  the  defense 
programs  then  under  way  (NSC-68)  and 
asked  for  alternatives  to  prevent  a  "garrison 
state."  " 

Secretary  of  State-designate  John  Poster 
Dulles  advocated  a  posture  based  primarily 
on  "massive  strategic  striking  power"  to  de- 
ter Instead  of  trying  to  contain  the  Soviet 
Union,  Admiral  Radford  favored  a  "mobile 
strategic  reserve"  based  in  or  near  the  U.S.. 
with  indigenous  forces  becoming  the  first 
line  of  local  defense.  He  argued  that  U.S. 
military  power  was  overextended,  especially 
In  Asia. 

A  report  prepared  during  the  transition, 
NSC-141,  and  signed  by  Secretaries  Acheson 
and  Lovett  and  Mutual  Security  Adminis- 
trator Harrlman  sustained  NSC-68,  calling 
for  a  balanced  military  establishment  with 
substantial  limited-war  forces  In  view  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  long-range  nuclear  capability. 
It  would  add  $7  billion  to  the  defense  budget. 
President  Eisenhower  noted  that  Soviet 
leaders,  ".  .  .  b^  their  military  threat  .  .  .  had 
coldly  calculated  to  force  upon  America  and 
the  free  world  an  unbearable  security  burden 
leading  to  economic  disaster."  •^' 

In  April  1953,  the  NATO  Council  agreed  to 
Secretary  Dulles'  suggestions  for  a  slowdown 
In  the  European  buildup.  Meanwhile,  task 
forces  led  by  Walter  Bedell  Smith  and  Rob- 
ert Cutler  explored  alternative  grand  strate- 
gies :   ( 1 )  the  present  policy  of  containment. 

(2)  global  deterrence  by  nuclear  threat,  and 

(3)  liberation  of  Communist-held  areas. 
The  new  administration  wanted  to  cut  the 

defense  budget  by  $4  billion  In  fiscal  1954 
and  by  $6  billion  more  In  1955.  Its  first  policy 
paper,  NSC-162,  put  more  reliance  on  stra- 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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tafle  air  power  for  <l«t«rr«nce  but  conUnued 
tb«  balancMl  forces  view  of  NSC-98  and 
ir8C-141.  Bubataatlal  cuu  weren't  beln( 
made  and  the  p*per  wma  rejected.* 

AdmlnU  Radford  aald  large  reductlona 
would  not  be  poaalble  unleas  tlM  admlnte- 
tratlon  decided  on  tbe  kind  of  war  It  planned 
to  wage.  He  tbought  savings  could  be  aocom- 
pllsbed  If  the  planners  had  permission  to  use 
nuclear  weapons  when  necessary. 

Thus  In  October  1953  a  new  formal  policy 
document.  NSC- 103/3,  was  signed  by  the 
President;  Its  objectlre,  to  deter  Soviet  ag- 
gression by  massive  strategic  retaliatory  ca- 
pabllltlea;  it  approved  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons:  and  it  relied  on  indigenous  allied 
forces  to  coxinter  local  aggression. 

The  N«w  Look  strategy,  built  on  these  con- 
cepts, was  submitted  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  In  December.  Tactical  atomic  warfare 
techniques  would  allow  the  administration 
to  achieve  a  25%  reduction  In  military  man- 
power; the  defense  budget,  now  up  to  tSO 
billion,  could  be  lowered  to  $35  bUllon  by 
1M7.  American  ground  forces  in  forward 
areas  of  Europe  and  Asia  would  be  re- 
dueed.** 

AmarlMn  aid  to  the  French  in  Indochina 
had  aoiounted  to  more  than  a  billion  dollars 
al  the  end  of  1953  John  P.  Kennedy,  now  a 
Senator,  moved  to  amend  the  Mutual  Secu- 
rity Act — the  authorization  for  military 
assistance — to  require  that  US.  aid  "be 
administered  In  such  a  way  as  to  en- 
courage .  .  .  the  freedom  and  Independence 
desired  by  the  people  of  the  Associated  States 
(South  Vietnam.  Laos,  and  Cambodia),  In- 
cluding the  intensification  of  the  military 
training  of  the  Vietnamese.  "  He  said  the  war 
would  "never  be  successful  unless  large  num- 
bers of  the  people  of  Vietnam  were  won 
over  from  their  sullen  neutrality  and  open 
hostility"  and  assured  complete  Inde- 
pendence. The  amendment  was  defeated.** 

January  13. 1954 — 8ev.retary  Dulles  spoke  to 
the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations;  "We  need 
allies  and  collective  security.  Our  purpose  la 
to  make  these  relations  more  effective,  leas 
costly.  This  can  be  done  by  placing  more 
reliance  on  deterrent  power,  and  less  de- 
pendence on  local  defensive  power." 

The  New  Look  policy  of  nuclear  deterrence 
was  put  to  Its  first  test  In  Southeast  Asia  as 
the  administration  gave  "explicit  warning" 
to  China  that  material  aid  to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's 
Communist  Insxirgents  must  stop.  It  did  not, 
and  the  French  soon  found  themselves  en- 
circled at  Dienblenphu. 

French  officials  appealed  for  a  U.S.  air  strike 
to  relieve  the  pressure,  and  Secretary  Dulles 
called  for  **unlted  action"  by  the  Western 
powers. 

Vice  President  Nlzon  suggested  that  If  the 
French  withdrew,  VB.  troops  might  be  needed 
to  "avoid  further  Communist  expansion  In 
Asia  and  particularly  In  Indochina."** 

February  10 — President  Elsenhower  said  at 
a  press  conference  that  "no  one  could  be 
more  bitterly  oppoeed  to  ever  getting  the  U.S. 
Involved  in  a  hot  war  In  that  region  than  I 
am."  But  It  was  during  the  same  period  that 
the  President  defined  the  "domino  theory" 
as  applied  to  Southeast  Asia:  "If  one  is 
knocked  over,  the  entire  row  will  topple."  " 

Admiral  Radford  supported  American  air 
Intervention:  Oen.  Rldgway  was  oppoeed.  An 
Army  Investigating  team,  sent  to  Indochina 
to  review  the  situation  reported  that  inter- 
vention would  require  a  troop  commitment 
on  the  scale  of  the  Korean  war.  The  President 
rejected  unilateral  intervention. 

April  0 — Sen.  Kennedy  argued  In  the  Sen- 
ate: "Th*  time  has  come  for  the  Anierican 
people  to  be  told  the  blxint  truth  about  Indo- 
china .  .  .  Despite  any  wishful  thinking  to 
the  contrary.  It  should  be  apparent  that  the 
popularity  and  prevalence  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
and  his  following  throughout  Indochina 
would  causa  either  partition  or  a  coalition 
government  to  result  in  eventual  domination 
by  the  Communists  .  .  .  Secretary  Dulles' 


statemsnt  Indicates  .  .  .  that  we  will  fight  If 
necessary  to  keep  Southeast  Asia  out  of  their 
hands  .  .  .  and  that  we  hope  to  win  the  sup- 
port of  the  free  countries  of  Asia  for  united 
action  against  Ootnmtintsm  in  Indochina,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  such  nations  have 
pursued  since  the  war's  Inception  a  policy  of 
cold  neutrality.  Certainly  I.  for  one,  favor  a 
policy  or  a  united  action  .  .  .  realizing  full 
well  that  it  may  eventually  require  some 
commitment  of  our  manpower.  But  to  pour 
money,  material,  and  men  into  the  Jungles 
of  Indochina  without  at  least  a  remote  pros- 
pect of  victory  would  be  dangerously  futile 
and  self -destructive,"  ** 

May  7 — Dienblenphu  fell  to  the  Insurgents; 
the  French  agreed  to  a  cease-fire  and  a  divi- 
sion of  Vietnam.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
Geneva  Accords,  the  Vletmlnh  surrendered 
much  of  the  territory  It  held.  An  election 
under  International  supervision  would  re- 
unite lb«  country  under  one  government  in 
July  196«.* 

Secretary  Dulles  extended  the  Far  East  de- 
fense perimeter  to  Southeast  Asia  and  began 
to  build  a  collective  security  pact.  India.  Bur- 
ma, Indonesia,  and  Ceylon  refused,  but  Pakis- 
tan. Thailand,  and  the  Philippines  accepted; 
with  Australia  and  New  Zealand  agreeing,  the 
Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization  was 
formed.  Its  protection  was  extended  by  spe- 
cial protocol  to  South  Vietnam,  Laos,  and 
Cambodia  at  their  "invitation  or  consent." 

The  agreements  provided  a  new  formal 
commitment  of  American  military  support. 
SEATO  members,  "in  accordance  with  con- 
stitutional processes,"  were  pledged  to  meet 
armed  aggreeslon.  "direct  or  Indirect."" 

No  measures  were  taken  to  increase  mili- 
tary power  In  the  region,  but  Secretary  Dulles 
was  confident  that  SEATO  would  make  a 
"substantial  contribution  to  preserve  free 
government  In  Southeast  Asia  and  to  prevent 
Communism  from  rushing  Into  the  Pacific 
area  where  It  would  seriously  threaten  the 
defense  of  the  U.S."  ■ 

Stalin's  death  on  March  6  had  an  Impact; 
President  Elsenhower,  sensing  an  opportunity 
for  peace  Inltlatlvea,  presented — over  Secre- 
tary Dulles'  objections — an  appeal  for  dis- 
armament and  international  control  of  atom- 
ic energy  In  an  address  to  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Newspaper  Editors  on  April  16;  In 
Korea,  the  peace  talks  brought  an  exchange 
of  sick  and  injured  prisoners." 

J>ily  38 — Truce  In  Korea.  The  38th  parallel 
still  separated  North  from  South. 

Also  In  July,  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem — both  anti- 
French  and  antl-Communlat — from  his  exile 
In  New  Jersey  was  Installed  as  Premier  of 
South  Vietnam.  Economist  Stanley  K.  Sheln- 
baum,  who  was  campus  coordinator  of  the 
Michigan  State  University  "Vietnam  Project." 
admits  the  university's  role  In  helping  Diem 
to  consolidate  bis  power. 

An  MSU  "Inspection  team"  arrived  In  Sai- 
gon in  September,  but  the  governmental  In- 
volvement   did    not    take    place    until    BCay 

lass.-" 

June  I.  1956 — Sen.  Kennedy,  speaking  In 
Washington  to  the  Conference  of  the  Ameri- 
can Friends  of  Vietnam,  acknowledged: 
"Events  proved  me  wrong  In  one  respect. 
Vietnam  was  partitioned,  the  price  of  years 
of  Western  folly.  But  my  fear  that  Ho  Chi 
BClnh  and  his  Communists  would  ultimately 
come  to  dominate  all  Indochina  has  not  yet 
come  to  pass."  Nevertheless,  he  said  Vietnam 
had  been  neglected,  that  "our  neglect  Is  the 
result  of  one  of  the  most  serious  weaknesses 
that  has  hampered  the  long-range  effective- 
ness of  American  foreign  policy  .  .  .  that  Is 
the  overemphasis  up>on  our  role  as  volunteer 
fire  department  of  the  world."  For  Vietnam 
to  remain  free  of  Communist  control,  be  felt, 
would  require  a  revolution — a  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  revolution  far  su(>erlor  to 
anything  the  Conununlats  can  offer — "far 
mon  peaceful,  far  more  democratic,  and  far 
more  locally  controlled."  ** 

Before  the  1966  elections.  President  Elsen- 


hower suggested  that  Mr.  Nlzon  serve  "in 
some  other  capacity"  In  his  second  term.  A 
"Dump  Nlzon"  move  led  by  Harold  Stassen, 
the  President's  special  assistant  on  disarma- 
ment, did  not  Buooeed." 

The  President  entrusted  Mr.  Nixon  to  re- 
fute Democratic  charges  "on  a  higher  level 
than  In  the  past."  Mr.  Nixon  promised  not 
to  make  "personal  attacks  on  the  Integrity  of 
our  opponents,"  but  added:  "You  dont  win 
campaigns  with  a  diet  of  dishwater  and  milk 
toast."  »* 

PAST    tV — PKZSISKKT    kznnxdt'b    VTrTNalC 

The  U.S.  commitment  of  1954,  reaffirmed  In 
1957,  pledged  to  help  resist  any  "aggression 
or  subversion  threatening  the  political  inde- 
pendence of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  He  be- 
gan his  reunification  struggle  with  assassina- 
tions In  1957,  advanced  to  the  training  of  In- 
surgents In  the  South  In  1968;  to  an  an- 
nounced plan  of  "liberation"  In  1959;  and  to 
formation  of  the  National  Liberation  Front 
of  South  Vietnam  In  1960.  Elections,  as  pro- 
vided by  the  Oeneva  Accords,  bad  not  been 
held  In  1956. 

Biographer  Theodore  C.  Sorensen,  a  White 
House  adviser  in  1961,  writes  that  the  Ken- 
nedy Administration's  basic  objective  In  Viet- 
nam was  "essentially  the  same  as  in  Laos  and 
the  rest  of  Southeast  Asia,"  that  the  Presi- 
dent sought  "neither  a  cold  war  pawn  nor  a 
hot  war  battleground." 

He  had  to  deal  first  with  an  Impending 
Communist  victory  In  Laos  and  a  decision 
on  the  invasion  of  Cuba.  Mr.  Nixon  saw  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  on  April  20,  and  urged  both 
an  Invasion  of  Cuba  and  American  air  Inter- 
vention In  Laos.  Four  days  later,  the  Russians 
agreed  to  a  cease-fire  In  Laos.'' 

Military  proposals  for  Vietnam,  In  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  view,  were  based  on  assump- 
tions and  predictions  that  could  not  be  veri- 
fied— "on  help  from  Laos  and  Cambodia  to 
halt  infiltration  from  the  North,  on  agree- 
ment by  Diem  to  reorganization  in  his  army 
and  government,  on  more  popular  support 
for  Diem  In  the  countryside,  and  on  sealing 
off  Conununlat  supply  routes." 

He  agreed  that  a  major  counterlnsurgency 
effort  was  needed,  but  that  South  Vietnam 
could  supply  the  numbers  smd  would  have  to 
supply  the  "courage  and  will  to  fight,  for  no 
outsider  could  supply  that."  ■* 

December  16,  1961 — After  a  major  review 
by  Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor  and  other  advisers, 
the  U.S.  commitment  was  continued  In  an 
exchange  of  letters  between  Presidents  Ken- 
nedy and  Diem.  President  Kennedy  restated 
his  belief  that  It  remained  "their  war  to  win. 
not  ours,"  and  In  a  separate  message  to 
Diem — prompted  by  the  Taylor  report — said 
South  Vietnam's  military  effort  would  have 
to  be  fully  mobilized,  reorganized,  and  given 
the  Initiative;  that  specific  tax,  land,  edu- 
cation, and  other  social  and  political  re- 
forms would  have  to  be  Instituted;  that 
without  such  cooperation,  American  support 
would  be  useless."* 

During  1962,  several  American  reporters — 
Malcolm  Browne  of  the  Associated  Press,  Cor- 
nelius Sheehan  of  United  Press  International. 
David  Halberstam  of  the  New  York  Times. 
Charles  Mohr  of  Time,  and  Francois  Sully  of 
Newsweek — rebelled  against  censorship  and 
harassment.  They  considered  Dlem's  strate- 
gic hamlet  program  a  fake  and  a  falltire,  and 
reported  seeing  peasants  being  herded  from 
stoclcades  at  bayonet  point  to  engage  in 
forced  labor.  Dlem's  reports  to  the  contrary 
were  not  believed,  and  when  Gen.  Paul  Har- 
klns  and  Ambassador  Frederick  Noltlng  In- 
sisted they  were  true,  Halberstam  wrote:  "In 
trying  to  protect  Diem  from  criticism,  the 
Ambassador  became  Dlem's  agent.  But  we 
reporters  didn't  have  to  become  the  ad- 
juncts of  a  tyranny."" 

By  the  Spring  of  1963,  President  Kennedy 
had  decided  to  replace  Noltlng  In  Saigon.  It 
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has  been  said  that  he  preferred  Edmund 
OuUlon,  but  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
chose  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  Lodge,  however, 
could  not  leave  for  Saigon  until  August. 

Before  Noltlng  left  Saigon  In  mid-Aug\ist, 
Diem  promised  no  more  attacks  on  the 
Buddhlstk.  Six  days  later,  his  troops  again 
assaulted  pagodas,  arresting  hundreds  of 
bonzes.  USIA  Chief  John  Mecklln  called  It 
"ruthless,  comprehensive  suppression."  Ma- 
dame Nhu's  father,  the  ambassador  to  Wash- 
ington, resigned  In  protest  against  hit  gov- 
ernment's actions. 

September  3 — President  Kennedy  discussed 
Vietnam  In  a  television  interview:  "I  don't 
think  the  war  can  be  won  unless  the  people 
support  the  effort  .  .  .  the  repressions 
against  the  Buddhists,  we  felt,  were  very  un- 
wise. It  IB  my  hope  that  they  will  take  steps 
to  try  to  bring  back  popular  support  ...  If 
It  doesn't  make  those  changes,  I  would  think 
that  the  chances  of  winning  it  would  not  be 
very  good." 

Ambassador  Lodge  cabled  Washington, 
asking  for  a  suspension  of  all  American  aid 
not  related  to  the  battlefront;  the  adminis- 
tration agreed.  Madame  Nhu  then  toured  the 
U.S.  denouncing  President  Kennedy's  Viet- 
nam policies. 

October  31 — Diem  asked  Lodge  what  he 
would  have  to  do.  Lodge  told  him  to  send 
Nhu  out  of  the  country  and  Institute  some 
reforms;  Diem  said  he  needed  time  to  think 
about  It. 

:4ovember  1 — Lodge  called  on  Diem  In  the 
morning.  That  afternoon  the  generals  staged 
a  coup;  Diem  and  Nhu  were  murdered.  Diem 
had  refused  asylum  In  the  American 
E^mbassy.*' 

Sorensen  sums  up  the  Kennedy  Adminis- 
tration's response  to  Vietnam  as  one  which 
raised  the  commitment  but  kept  It  limited — 
"he  neither  permitted  the  war's  escalation 
into  a  general  war  nor  bargained  away  Viet- 
nam's security  at  the  conference  table,  de- 
spite being  pressed  along  both  lines  by  those 
impatient  to  win  or  withdraw." 

The  size  of  the  military  assistance  mission 
was  increased  from  roughly  2,000  at  the  end 
of  i960  to  15,600  at  the  end  of  1963.  Air  and 
helicopter  teams  were  sent,  along  with  600 
Special  Forces  men  to  train  South  Viet- 
namese soldiers  la  counterlnsurgency  war- 
fare— this  had  not  been  done  before — but 
American  combat  units  were  not  committed. 
President  Kennedy's  last  public  statement 
on.  Vietnam  was  made  In  a  CBS  Interview: 
"In  the  final  analysis  It's  their  war.  We 
can  help  them,  we  can  give  them  equipment, 
we  can  send  our  men  out  there  as  advisers, 
but  they  have  to  win  It — the  people  of  Viet- 
nam— against  the  Communists." 

PART    V PRESmET^T    JOHNSON'S    VIETNAM 

America's  Vietnam  policies  and  strategies 
were  reviewed  again  after. the  1965  elections. 
A  new  open-ended  commitment  emerged  in 
1965. 

Feb.  7 — A  reprisal  raid  by  U.S.  fighter- 
bombers  was  ordered  north  of  the  17th  par- 
allel as  a  response  to  Viet  Cong  mortar 
attacks  on  U.S.  Installations  at  Plelku  alr- 
strtp.  Under-Secretary  of  State  George  Ball 
said  the  U.S.  "could  not  fall  to  respond  with- 
out giving  a  misleading  signal  (to  Hanoi ) ."  " 

Feb.  28 — The  State  Etepartment  Issued  a 
White  Paper  entitled  "Aggression  from  the 
North:  The  Record  of  North  Vietnam's 
Campaign  to  Conquer  South  Vietnam,"  doc- 
umenting an  Increase  In  the  North's  supply 
of  key  advisory  personnel  and  weapons  dur- 
ing 1964." 

April  7 — President  Johnson  explained 
"why  we  are  there."  He  referred  to  the  "deep- 
ening shadow  of  Communist  China,"  and 
alluded  to  the  contest  in  Vietnam  as  part  of 
a  wider  pattern  of  aggressive  purposes.  "We 
will  not  withdraw,  either  openly  or  under 
the  cloak  of  meaningless  agreement."* 

In  April,  1,500  sorties  were  fiown  against 
North  Vietnamese  targets  and   15.000  addi- 


tional  American   troops   were  sent   to  Viet- 
nam." 

Then  from  May  12  to  May  18  the  attacks 
were  halted.  When  they  were  renewed.  Sec- 
retary Rusk  told  the  Foreign  Service  Insti- 
tute that  "Hanoi  is  not  even  prepared  for 
discussions  unless  It  Is  accepted  In  advance 
that  there  will  be  a  Communist-dominated 
government  In  Saigon."  But  in  November 
the  State  Department  admitted  that  It  had 
received  a  negotiating  offer  from  Hanoi,  via 
the  French  government,  just  a  few  hours 
after  the  six  day  bombing  pause  had  ended."' 
June  11 — The  government  of  South  Viet- 
nam fell  to  Air  Vice  Marshal  Nguyen  Cao  Ky 
amid  Increasing  anti-government  agitation 
by  Buddhists  and  others.  Ky's  military  Junta 
announced  that  neutralism  would  be  pun- 
ishable by  death.  4 

July  28 — President  Johnson  announced  a 
76  To  Increase  In  U.S.  troop  strength  In  Viet- 
nam. "We  did  not  choose  to  be  the  guardians 
at  the  gate,"  he  said,  "but  there  Is  no  one 
else."  *• 

A  halt  in  the  bombing,  this  one  to  last  37 
days,  began  In  late  December  1965.  Hanoi  is- 
sued Its  4  points  for  peace,  the  U.S.  re- 
sponded with  14.  Hanoi's  Insistence  on  a  U.S. 
withdrawal  and  recognition  of  the  NLF  as 
a  pre-condition  for  talks  was  rejected.  Sec- 
retary Rusk  observed:  "If  the  Viet  Cong 
come  to  the  conference  table  as  full  partners, 
they  win  ...  In  a  sense  .  .  .  have  been  vic- 
torious In  the  vary  alms  that  South  Vietnam 
and  the  United  States  are  pledged  to  pre- 
vent." "" 

Jan.  28,  1966 — Air  attacks  over  North  Viet- 
nam were  resumed.'" 

January  29 — Richard  M.  Nixon  addressed 
the  Women's  National  Republican  Club, 
noting  that  "some  Democratic  critics  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  advocate  direct  negotia- 
tions with  the  Viet  Cong;  this  would  inevi- 
tably lead  to  a  coalition  government  .  .  . 
undermine  the  confidence  of  Asian  nations 
and  encourage  the  aggressors  to  try  the  same 
thing  again  some  place  else  where  the  stakes 
would  be  higher  and  the  rlslcs  greater."  He 
added:  "Some  of  the  ships  carrying  sup- 
plies to  North  Vietnam  are  from  nations 
which  receive  foreign  aid  from  the  United 
States.  The  unconscionable  traffic  should 
stop."  "' 

Sen.  Pulbrlght  opened  televised  hearings 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee In  February.  Among  the  witnesses: 
Gen.  James  Gavin,  who  feared  the  "escala- 
tion In  Southeast  Asia  will  begin  to  hurt  our 
world  strategic  position."  Diplomat  George 
Kennan,  who  said  Vietnam  policy  "seems  to 
me  to  be  a  grievous  misplacement  of  em- 
phasis in  our  foreign  policies  as  a  whole." 
Even  if  the  Viet  Cong  controlled  all  of  South 
Vietnam,  while  regrettable  and  morally  un- 
warranted, Mr.  Kennan  said,  "it  would  not 
present  dangers  great  enough  to  Justify  our 
direct  intervention."  •- 

February  8 — The  Declaration  of  Honolulu. 
Issued  by  Presidents  Johnson  and  Thleu 
after  the  conference  In  Honolulu,  empha- 
sized socioeconomic  development,  and  South 
Vietnam  pledged  itself  to  "a  true  social 
revolution."  " 

By  1967  the  administration's  chief  critics 
were  members  of  the  President's  own  party. 
Though  still  a  small  group,  it  Included  Sens. 
Eugene  McCarthy,  Robert  F.  Kennedy, 
George  McGovem,  Prank  Church,  and  Pul- 
brlght. Sen.  Everett  M.  Dirksen  (R-IU.),  the 
minority  leader  supported  the  President's 
policies.  Other  Republicans — Reps.  Laird 
and  Clark  McGregor,  for  example,  had  called 
for   stronger   military   measures. 

One  who  was  not  In  the  government — Mr. 
Nixon — offered  advice  occasionally  but  did 
not  take  Issue  with  the  President's  policy  of 
escalation.  In  October  1967,  he  elaborated  on 
his  views  of  Southeast  Asia  and  Vietnam  for 
the  quarterly  Journal,  Foreign  Affairs: 

"Prom  Japan  to  India,"  wrote  Mr.  Nixon, 
"Asian  leaders  know  why  we  are  In  Vietnam 


and,  privately  if  not  publicly,  they  urge  us 
to  see  it  through  to  a  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion .  .  .  One  of  the  legacies  of  Vietnam 
almost  certainly  will  be  a  deep  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  to  become  Involved 
once  again  In  a  similar  Intervention  on  a 
similar  basis  .  .  .  This  makes  it  vitally  in 
their  own  interest  that  the  nations  in  the 
path  of  China's  ambitions  move  quickly  to 
establish  an  Indigenous  Asian  framework 
for  their  own  future  security. 

"I  am  not  arguing  that  the  day  is  pat 
when  the  U.S.  would^espond  militarily  to 
Communist  threats  in  the  less  stable  priris 
of  the  world,  or  that  a  unilateral  re- 
sponse ...  is  out  of  the  Question.  But  other 
nations  must  recognize  that  the  role  of 
the  U.S.  as  world  policeman  is  likely  to  be 
limited  in  the  future. 

It  is  essential  to  minimize  the  number  of 
occasions  on  which  the  great  powers  have 
to  decide  whether  or  not  to  commit  their 
forces.  These  choices  cannot  be  eliminated 
but  they  can  be  reduced  by  the  development 
of  regional  defense  pacts  ...  to  put  it  an- 
other way,  the  regional  pact  becomes  a  buf- 
fer separating  the  distant  great  power  from 
the  immediate  threat.  Only  if  the  buffer 
proves  insufficient  does  the  great  power  be- 
come involved. 

Winning  acceptance  of  such  a  concept  and 
creating  an  "official  awareness  of  military 
needs"  among  neutral  Asian  nations  will  not 
be  easy,  Mr.  Nixon  concedes.  But  he  would 
hope  that  "even  India  might  finally  be  per- 
suaded to  give  its  support." 

He  also  analyzed  China:  "Dealing  with 
Red  China  is  something  like  trying  to  cope 
with  the  more  explosive  ghetto  elements  in 
our  own  country.  In  each  case  a  potentially 
destructive  force  has  to  be  curbed;  in  each 
case  an  outlaw  element  has  to  be  brought 
within  the  law."  Those  self-exiled  from  society 
must  not  stay  exiled  forever,  he  wrote,  but 
the  reality  of  China  does  not  mean — "as 
many  would  slmpllstlcally  have  It" — rushing 
to  grant  recognition  to  Peking.  Thus,  "oiir 
aim  Is  to  persuade  China  that  It  must 
change." 

Mrs.  Indira  Gandhi,  in  an  Interview  with 
the  Washington  Post's  Selig  S.  Harrison,  in 
February  1969.  was  asked  if  American  in- 
tervention In  Vietnam  had  helped  India  in 
Its  long-term  security  problems  with  China- 
"It  hasn't  made  any  difference  et  all  in 
strengthening  our  position  with  respect  to 
China.  As  for  Vietnam,  had  there  not  been 
a  war,  both  of  them  (North  and  South) 
would  have  been  In  a  stronger  position  to 
resist  China  If  China  ever  did  wish  to  menace 
them.  North  Vietnam  has  shown  independ- 
ence of  China  In  not  consulting  them  about 
the  Paris  talks  .  .  .  None  of  these  countries 
can  be  strengthened  under  present  circum- 
stances. It's  so  much  based  on  the  troops 
and  that  cannot  be  solid  or  lasting  .  .  .  Your 
recognition  of  China  as  a  world  power  might 
be  helpful  in  creating  a  new  environment 
In  Asia."' 

March  31— With  540,000  troops  committed 
to  South  Vietnam,  President  Johnson  an- 
nounced a  cutback  in  the  U.S.  bombing  of 
the  North.  He  said  he  would  not  seek  re- 
election. 

In  May,  Hanoi  agreed  to  send  a  negotiat- 
ing team  to  Paris. 

Part  VI — President  Nixon's  Vietnam:  The 
First  90  >4  Days 

One  of  President  Nixon's  first  moves  was 
a  revision  of  the  National  Security  Council, 
making  It  a  repository  for  all  foreign  policy 
matters  reviewed  by  a  new  system  of  sub- 
Cabinet  interagency  committees.  Adviser 
Henry  Kissinger,  the  White  House  said,  is 
not  "chief  formulator  of  policy"  but  will 
make  sure  that  the  proper  range  of  choices 
is  available  to  the  President;  as  ranking 
Cabinet  officer.  Secretary,  of  State  Rogers  is 
the  "principal  foreign  policy  adviser."  ''^ 
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FBb.  IS—Ttm  V3.  oommaxul  reported  from 
CMgon  tb*  BSas.  "nn  Um  bMTlMt  bombinc 
of  lOW,"  droppad  3^  mllUon  po\uid«  at 
bombs  on  poiltloiu  ot  torn*  40.000  Com- 
munist tooop*  tbrMt«nlnc  BtLlgoa,  tb« 
"KTMktMt  Mich  raldliif"  Unoe  Dm.  la  and 
13. 

MUltery  apokeaman  said  106  of  tha  Bftla 
are  maHnf  mora  than  1,800  lortlea  a  montb 
from  Ouam.  Okinawa  and  Thailand,  ttrlklnc 
at  enemy  troop  ooncentratlona  and  carrying 
out  a  eonatant  nighttime  pounding  at  Com- 
munlat  aupply  tralla.  Columnist  Joaeph  Al- 
aop  wrote:  "If  Oen.  Abrama'  confidence  in 
the  BAaa  la  agam  Juatlfled  in  the  day  now 
ahead,  hla  main  effort  can  continue  aa  at 
praaant,  but  with  naw  eonfldanca  and  in- 
craaaad  power."  " 

February  19 — Felix  Belalr.  Jr..  a  Washing- 
ton correspondent  for  the  New  York  Times, 
reported  that  "capitalist  elements"  In  South 
Vietnam  constitute  a  primary  soiirce  of  fi- 
nancial support  for  the  Viet  Cong.  His 
source:  a  report  from  the  Stanford  Reaearch 
Institute  to  the  House  Ooyemment  Opera- 
tions Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations 
and  Government  Information. 

The   repmrt  said   that   about  00%    of  the 
'fundriteeded  to  support  Viet  Cong  activities 
-"are  -derived    from   sources   within   the   Re- 
public of  Vietnam."  and  roughly  two-thirds 
<rf  Viet  Cong  cash  Income  la  from  aourcaa 
other  than  the  peaaanta. 

Another  finding:  the  failures  of  succes- 
sive governments  since  IBM  to  distribute  ex- 
propriated and  former  French  lands  to  land- 
leas  and  land-poor  farmers  not  only  had  ad- 
vanced the  Communist  revolution  but  had 
also  "provided  conditions  Ideal  for  conceal- 
ing the  Viet  Cong." 

The  study  was  financed  by  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  which  had  con- 
templated a  IIOO  million  land-reform  pack- 
age— with  the  U.S.  paying  half — to  provide 
each  of  330.000  farm  families  a  grant  of  S.S 
acres  of  rice  land.  Although  tha  Saigon  gov- 
ernment la  still  the  biggest  Ismdowner.  tha 
Stanford  report  said,  redistribution  now  Is 
all  but  Urpoaalble:  the  Viet  Cong  bold  much 
of  the  lauds  and  much  of  it  has  gone  back 
to  Jungle.'^ 

February  33 — New  enemy  offensive  began 
with  the  shelling  of  3S  towns  and  allied  mil- 
itary Installations.  Mr.  NLzon  was  enrouta 
to  Ihirope  for  conferences  In  Britain.  France, 
Belgium.  West  Germany,  and  Rome;  he  said 
the  attacks  might  call  for  some  kind  of 
response. 

ikarch  4 — After  his  return  from  Europe, 
the  President  was  asked  about  the  latest 
enemy  offensive:  His  answer:  If  the  attacks 
continue  the  government  wUl  make  "some 
response  that  la  appropriate."  He  also  said 
the  Communist  offensive  may  have  violated 
the  "agreement"  which  Influenced  the  bomb- 
ing halt  last  Nov.  1,  but  that  preliminary 
Investigation  had  shown  tha  attacks  were 
directed   primarily  at  military  targets.'* 

March  7 — South  Vietnam's  chief  negotiator 
Pbam  Dang  Lam  broke  off  the  scheduled  ne- 
gotiating saaalon  at  Paris  because  of  "tha 
Indiscriminate  terrorist  attacks."  Vice  Presi- 
dent Ky  left  for  Saigon  earlier  In  the  day. 
saying  that  he  had  no  reason  to  return  to 
Paris  "as  long  as  the  enemy  persists  In  Its 
preaent  activity  " '» 

March  11. — Secretary  Laird,  preparing  to 
leave  Saigon  after  talks  with  American  and 
Vletnamaaa  officials,  said  be  did  not  consider 
It  an  escalation  of  the  war  "for  US.  military 
commanders  to  conduct  operations  In  Laos  to 
protect  the  safety  of  American  soldlera."  Ma- 
rinas had  occupied  positions  in  Laos  for  a 
week." 

March  14— Praaldant  NUon  said  the  US. 
had  "no  other  choice  but  to  try  to  blunt  the 
offensive."  brlnglnc  this  editorial  raapooaa 
from  tha  Washington  Poat:  "Tha  Praaldant 
might  have  enlarged  the  citizens'  under- 
standing of  the  realities  of  the  war  If  he  had 
admlttad  that  tha  Americana  have  been  oa 
tha  offaoctTa  (or  tha  paat  sis  months  .  .  . 


while  the  other  side  Withdraw  troops  after 
the  bombing  halt  Oct  31.  battallon-slMd  at- 
tacks from  our  side  rose  from  737  In  Nb>*«n- 
bar  to 066  In  December  to  1.077  in  January."* 
March  17— Sen  McOovem  crltlotaed  the 
President  for  blaming  the  Communists  for 
the  renewed  fighting.  "Are  the  Viet  Cong  re- 
sponsible for  our  blind  determination  to  fol- 
low failure  down  the  road  to  disaster — until 
today,  when  we  talk  once  mora  of  enemy  of- 
fensives, appropriate  responses,  new  escala- 
tions, as  though  the  terrible  losses  of  four 
years  had  taught  us  nothing?"  He  asked  that 
half  the  US  troops  be  withdrawn  and  the 
other  half  pulled  back  In  defensive  positions 
around  major  Installations  and  cities.** 

March  17 — Sen  Edward  M  Kennedy  (D- 
Maas.)  said  tii  NUon  has  told  Congressional 
leaders  that  he  has  "a  peace  plan"  for  tha 
war  and  that  It  Is  now  in  effect,  but  that  no 
details  were  given.  The  Senator  added:  "I  am 
hopeful  we  are  going  to  see  some  results. 
We  ought  to  give  him  the  opportunity  for 
the  plan  to  be  tested." 

March  19 — Report  from  Saigon:  "About 
10.000  UB.  troops  launched  a  drive  through 
battle-scarred  stands  of  rubber  trees  40  miles 
from  here  in  an  attempt  to  shatter  enemy 
preparations  for  an  expected  thrust  against 
Saigon.'  The  White  House  Indicated  that 
this  operation  is  the  "appropriate  response  " 
promised  by  Praaldant  Nixon  .•• 

March  30 — Secretary  Laird,  appearing  be- 
fore the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 
said  American  commanders  In  Vietnam  think 
all  U.S.  troops  must  remain  there  until  all 
North  Vietnamese  troops  withdraw.  He  also 
said:  "I  do  not  think  there  U  a  possibility 
for  any  troop  wlthdimwals  in  any  significant 
numbers  today."  ■* 

March  30 — Sen.  Mansfield,  who  earlier  had 
accused  tha  Nixon  Administration  of  falling 
into  the  "act-react"  cycle  fomented  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  was  a  guest  on  NBC's  Meet 
the  Press.  Asked  If  the  U.S.  had  made  any 
significant  progress  toward  peace,  he  re- 
plied: "No,  not  of  any  significance.  The  only 
significant  factor  that  I  am  aware  of  is  the 
statement  made  by  President  Thleu  the  other 
day  that  he  would  be  willing  to  meet  with 
the  NLF."  Did  he  believe  the  U.S.  bears  a 
share  of  reaponsibillty  for  the  preaent 
eacalatlon?  "C^.  yes,  because  it  Is  my  under- 
standing that  once  the  bombing  of  the  North 
stopped  occnpletely — that  Is.  below  the  aoth 
parallel — that  instructions  war*  given  to 
Oen.  Abrama  to  keep  the  pressure  on."  ■* 

April  1 — William  F.  Buckley,  Washington 
Star  Syndicate:  "It  has  been  a  while  since 
we  heard  from  Mr.  Nixon  his  views  on  the 
justification  of  the  American  effort  In  Viet- 
nam. In  the  past  he  has  stoutly  maintained 
that  we  are  there  necessarily;  that  the  al- 
ternatives to  fighting  there  are  Infinitely 
worse  by  any  calculation.  Does  Mr.  Nixon 
still  believe  that?  ...  It  can  be  contended 
that  nothing  has  changed  since  Mr.  Nixon 
last  analysed  that  war.  and  that,  therefore, 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  his  anal- 
ysis of  it  a  year  ago  Is  different  from  his 
analysis  of  It  now.  But  wars  require  con- 
tinual reaffirmation  .  .  ."  " 

April  4 — Secretary  Laird  said  that  secret 
talks  aimed  at  settling  the  Vietnam  war  have 
shown  "some  sign  of  progress."  ■• 

AprU  6— Max  Frankel  of  the  New  York 
Times  reported:  "The  Nixon  Administration 
has  set  In  motion  an  essentially  secret  pro- 
gram of  diplomatic  and  military  measures 
designed  to  extricate  the  United  States  from 
Vietnam.  Ofllclals  here  confirm  the  adoption 
of  a  new  approach  to  the  war  but  refuse  to 
discuss  Its  details.  They  predict,  however, 
that  their  approach  will  become  evident  by 
the  end  of  196B.  presumably  through  a  de- 
cline In  the  rate  of  American  casualties  and 
the  recall  of  some  American  troops  ...  It 
Is  still  not  clear  here  how  much  progress 
has  been  made  In  recent  days  to  arrange 
secret  talks,  both  between  Washington  and 
Hanoi  and  between  Saigon  and  the  NLF  .  .  . 


It  la  not  clear  either  whether  the  announced 
10%  cut  back  In  B6a  bombing  raids  In  South 
Vietnam  had  a  clear  diplomatic  ptirpoee  .  .  . 
Secretary  Laird  represented  the  cutback  as 
an  economy  measure.  Some  officials  have  en- 
couraged speculation  that  It  was  a  signal  to 
Hanoi,  but  others  say  the  cutback  was  only 
a  budget  measure  that  was  mistakenly  an- 
nounced  at   an   awkward   moment."" 

April  8 — The  Viet  Cong  rejected  Saigon's 
propoaal  for  "national  reconcllatlon"  at  the 
Paris  talks,  claiming  It  contained  "nothing 
essentially  different  from  that  which  the 
U.S.  has  said  and  repeated  for  a  long  time."  ■* 

April  8 — Secretary  Rogers  voiced  hope  for 
mutual  U.S.-North  Vietnamese  withdrawals 
this  year  but  ruled  out  a  one-sided  American 
puUout  now.  He  also  announced  a  planned 
visit  in  May  to  Vietnam,  Thailand  and  Iran.»> 

April  10 — Report  from  Saigon:  "With 
ground  warfare  In  a  lull,  U.S.  B63  Strato- 
fortresaes  took  over  the  burden  of  attack 
Wednesday,  concentrating  their  blows  on 
suspected  enemy  bases  near  Cambodia."** 

April  va — Report  from  Tokyo:  Broadcast  by 
Radio  Hanoi  listed  the  Viet  Cong's  three 
basic  principles  for  peace  In  Vietnam — an 
end  to  U.S.  "aggression,  complete  and  uncon- 
ditional withdrawal  of  troops,  an  end  forever 
of  Saigon's  role  of  "betraying  the  nation."  " 

April  13 — The  war  continued.  New  B62 
raids  hit  enemy  positions  IS  miles  west  of 
Saigon,  also  attacked  base  camps  and  other 
targets  in  Tay  NInh  Province  as  the  enemy 
suddenly  Increased  shellings  on  allied  bases 
and  population  centers  American  warships  In 
the  South  China  Sea  knocked  out  106  Com- 
munist hideouts  along  the  coast.** 

April  IS — The  government  of  South  Viet- 
nam arrested  newspaper  publisher  Nguyen 
Lau  on  charges  of  aiding  the  Communists.  A 
front-page  editorial  the  day  before  had  de- 
nounced the  government  for  abvise  of  civil 
Ubertles." 

One  of  tha  Influwitlal  volcea  In  tha  Nixon 
Administration  offered  a  preview  of  the  likely 
approaches  from  Washington  before  the  new 
decision  makers  took  over.  This  view,  from 
Dr.  Kissinger,  which  appeared  in  the  January 
1960  issue  of  Foreign  Affairs,  suggests  as 
American  objectives :  (1 )  a  staged  withdrawal 
of  external  forces,  and  (3)  maximum  Incen- 
tive for  the  contending  forces  in  South  Viet- 
nam to  work  out  a  political  agreement  .  .  . 
but  the  withdrawal  should  be  over  a  "sufll- 
dantly  long  period  so  that  a  genuine  Indig- 
enous political  process  has  a  chance  to  be- 
come established." 

If  Dr.  Kissinger's  views  prevail  at  the  White 
House.  Saigon  will  not  face  strong  pressures 
to  agree  to  a  coalition  government,  although 
It  might  be  expected  to  hasten  Its  own  mili- 
tary Involvement.  Also  of  interest,  however. 
Is  Dr.  Kissinger's  rationale  for  opposing  a 
coalition  government — and  the  Inference 
that  someone  may  have  to  accept  defeat  or 
go  on  fighting : 

"The  notion  that  a  coalition  government 
represents  a  compromise  hardly  does  Jus- 
tice to  Vietnamese  conditions.  Even  the  non- 
Communist  groupts  have  demonstrated  the 
difficulty  Vietnamese  have  in  compromising 
differences.  It  Is  beyond  imagination  that 
parties  that  have  been  murdering  and  be- 
traying each  other  for  twenty-five  years  could 
work  together  as  a  team  giving  Joint  In- 
structions to  the  entire  country." 

IN    STIMItATION:    THK  CSUBK  OF  TITTNAM — THE 
COtmSX  or  the  NIXON  AOMUdSTXAIlON 

Three  distinct  views  shaped  U,S.  policy 
In  Southeast  Asia  during  the  Elsenhower. 
Kennedy,  and  Johnson  administrations.  For 
Secretary  Dulles.  Vietnam  was  a  global  bal- 
ance of  power  test.  For  President  Kennedy,  It 
was  "their  war,"  with  assistance  conditioned 
on  certain  expectations,  among  which  were 
the  development  of  South  Vietnam's  own 
forces,  needed  land  reforms,  and  a  respect 
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for  clvU  Ilbertlas.  For  Praaldant  Johnson,  it 
remained  a  conflict  for  Asians  only  during 
1064,  then  reverted  to  an  open-ended  com- 
mitment with  the  world  balance  of  power 
again  at  stake. 

An  evaluation  of  the  significant  evidence 
extracted  from  more  than  twenty-three  years 
of  American  policy  making  offers  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  causes  of  the  Vietnam 
war  as  well  aa  the  attitudes  of  those  per- 
sons most  Involved  in  the  critical  decisions. 
Something  more  than  decisions  Is  Implied 
in  the  term  "causes."  Prevailing  conditions 
and  actions  by  others  outside  this  country 
should  be  taken  Into  account. 

The  urgency  In  reviewing  Richard  M. 
Nixon's  relationship  to  the  war  is  self-evi- 
dent. As  President,  he  now  casts  the  deciding 
vote  on  policy. 

The  causes 

I.  Extending  the  balance  of  power  strug- 
gle to  AsU  at  a  time  the  United  SUtes  bad 
begun  to  respond  to  Its  major  security 
threat — tha  Soviet  Union — by  rearming  and 
building  an  adequate  defense  for  Europe. 
Korea  drew  attention  away  from  Russia  and 
toward  China:  the  faU  of  Nationalist  China 
was  partly  responsible  for  this.  In  terms  of 
the  global  balance  of  power.  It  was  Russia, 
not  China,  which  represented  the  most  se- 
rious threat  to  tha  security  of  the  United 
States. 

3.  Shifting  the  perimeter  of  Far  East  de- 
fenses to  Indochina  and  seeking  military  al- 
liances with  Asian  nations  which  bad  dem- 
onstrated their  Intent  to  maintain  a  position 
of  neutrality.  Only  one  nation  in  the  region 
Inunedlately  affected  agreed  to  accept  U.S. 
military  protection  under  the  terms  of  the 
SEATO  agreemente.  That  was  Thailand. 

3.  SEATO  Itself.  Unlike  NATO,  Its  mem- 
bers provided  little  or  nothing  resembling  a 
force  posture.  Any  threat  of  aggression,  "di- 
rect or  Indirect,"  put  U.S.  military  power — 
manpower  as  well  as  materiel — at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Traaty  member  requesting  such 
assistance.  South  Vietnam,  not  a  signatory 
and  scheduled  for  reunification  with  the 
North  In  internationally  supervised  elections, 
nevertheless  was  awarded  SEATO's  protection. 
(Note:  the  Philippines,  one  of  the  SEATO 
members,  recently  withdrew  Its  1,500  troops 
from  South  Vietnam  and  Indicated  It  would 
send  doctors  and  nurses  Instead.) 
..4.  The  policy  of  "Instant  massive  nuclear 
retaliation."  The  credibility  of  this  policy 
can  be  seen  In  each  Instance  It  was  tested. 
It  was  found  lacking  in  each  test  and  there- 
fore was  not  a  credible  policy;  strong  bal- 
anced forces  were  lacking;  and  at  every  stage 
the  nuclear  threat  was  offset  by  a  Soviet 
retaliatory  capability.  The  nuclear  policy 
failed  to  deter  (1)  China's  aid  to  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  In  10S4,  despite  "explicit  warnings," 
(2)  Russia's  move  to  crush  the  Hungarian 
uprising  In  lOSO,  a  revolt  which  may  or  may 
not  have  been  encouraged  by  the  adminis- 
tration's "liberation"  policy,  and  (3)  It  did 
not  deter  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  from  pursuing  his 
fiollcy  of  "liberation"  for  South  Vietnam  In 
10S7,  1058.  1950.  and  1960;  neither.  It  should 
be  apparent,  did  SEATO. 

5.  These  policies  were  advocated  by  John 
Foster  Dulles,  accepted  by  the  a^lmlnlstra- 
tlon.  and  put  Into  effect  by  Mr.  Dulles. 

6.  Richard  M.  Nixon  supp>orted  the  Dulles 
policies  when  they  were  formulated  and  sup- 
ports them  now.  He  still  insists  that  neutral 
nations  must  develop  an  "official  awareness 
of  military  needs"  and  enter  Into  new 
regional  pacts  to  have  their  security  guaran- 
teed by  U.S.  military  power.  He  would  stlU 
intervene  unilaterally  to  a  Communist 
threat,  although  he  concedes  that  conditions 
might  force  blm  to  be  more  selective.  His 
commitment  to  Dulleslan  concepts  was  ar- 
ticulated by  Sen.  Barry  Ooldwater  In  tha 
Aug.  4,  1960  edition  of  Human  Events: 

"It  Is  not  without  reason  our  great  Secre- 
tary of  State,  the  deceased  John  Foster 
Dulles,  looked  upon  Dick  Nixon  as  his  great 


friend  and  supporter.  Dulles  was  the  only 
Secretary  of  State  we  have  had  since  World 
War  II  who  thoroughly  understood  the  over- 
riding Issue  In  the  world  and  who  labored 
vigorously  and  ably  to  roll  back  the  tide  of 
encroaching  communism  ...  In  all  these  ex- 
hausting efforts,  Dick  Nixon  gave  Foster 
Dulles  Bid  and  encouragement." 

7.  President  Nixon  and  bis  principal  ad- 
visers strongly  Indicate  that  they  are  pre- 
pared to  continue  the  U.S.  Involvement  In 
Vietnam  for  as  long  as  the  present  Saigon 
government  wishes,  though  perhaps  with 
fewer  troops.  Tentative  target  dates  men- 
tioned for  complete  withdrawal  are  "at  the 
end  of  1970"  or  possibly  1971.  A  token  with- 
drawal, however,  could  occur  even  without 
an  agreement. 

8.  The  government (s)  of  South  Vietnam 
has  been  unwilling  to  comply  with  condi- 
tions outlined  for  a  continuation  of  U.S. 
military  assistance  as  mutually  agreed  upon 
in  December  1061,  and  reaffirmed  In  the 
Declaration  of  Honolulu.  It  still  represses 
civil  liberties;  It  has  excluded  from  its  coun- 
cils not  only  Communists  but  people  repre- 
senting a  majority  of  the  Inhabitants  (Note: 
a  candidate  representing  the  militant 
Buddhists  was  not  permitted  to  run  In  the 
Sept.  3,  1967  Presidential  election,  and  trade 
unionists  were"  barred  from  the  Senatorial 
races);  It  has  consistently  refused  to  under- 
take the  land  reforms  so  often  promised  and 
which  now,  apparently,  are  all  but  Impossi- 
ble; and  It  willfully  stymied  the  peace  ne- 
gotiations In  Paris  during  the  two  months 
that  Mr.  Nixon  said  should  see  no  letdown. 

Moreover,  South  Vietnam  does  not  demon- 
strate even  now  that  it  wants  a  settlement 
of  the  war.  President  Thleu  has  suggested 
1071  as  possibly  the  earliest  the  Viet  Cong 
might  be  permitted  a  voice  In  the  affairs  of 
the  national  government. 

Conclusions 

The  commitment  to  war  in  Southeast  Asia 
was  made  by  Mr.  Dulles  and  supported  by  Mr. 
Nixon,  who  has  said,  periodically,  that  the 
Involvement  was  correct.  It  was  made  despite 
warnings  that  such  a  commitment  might 
mean  a  unilateral  action  by  the  United  States, 
and  with  full  understanding  from  military 
planners  that  Intervention  In  Indopblna 
would  require  a  troop  commitment  "on  the 
scale  of  Korea." 

Despite  Its  commitment  to  send  troops  and 
Its  threat  to  use  nuclear  weapons  if  neces- 
sary to  halt  aggression,  the  government  of 
which  Mr.  Dulles  and  Mr.  Nixon  were  a  part 
refused  to  do  either  when  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
opened  bis  campaign  of  "liberation"  In  South 
Vietnam. 

President  Kennedy,  bad  he  not  been  mur- 
dered, might  have  bad  to  make  good  on  the 
1954  and  1067  promises  which  told  the  world 
that  this  country  would  use  whatever  force 
was  required  to  prevent  a  Communist  take- 
over In  Southeast  Asia.  But  the  evidence 
shows  that  be  concentrated  on  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  gains  In  South  Vietnam 
while  Increasing  the  level  of  the  conunltment 
of  military  assistance.  At  the  same  time,  he 
pressed  for  greater  initiative  in  Saigon.  As  he 
frequently  stated,  success  would  depend  pri- 
marily on  Saigon  and  Saigon  has  not  met  Its 
share  of  responsibility.  Whether  the  course 
he  followed  could  have  ended  the  war  Is  a 
question  not  likely  to  be  soiswered. 

It  remained  for  President  Johnson  to  pay 
the  price  quoted  by  the  military  planners  In 
1064  as  the  cost  of  intervention.  Thus,  he 
committed  a  half  million  troops  to  the  in- 
tervention begun  and  left  unfinished  by  Mr. 
Dulles  and  Mr.  Nixon. 

Now  It  has  come  full  circle.  The  interven- 
tion that  Mr.  Nixon  helped  to  i^omote  is  still 
In  need  of  settlement. 

In  his  statement  to  the  Republican  Plat- 
form Committee  In  August  1968,  he  said  the 
"swift,  overwhelming  blow  that  would  have 
been  decisive"  was  no  longer  possible. 

Is  It  unfair  to  ask : 


When  would  It  have  been  decisive  to  strike 
such  a  blow? 

In  1054? 

In  1067? 

In  1950? 

In  1060? 

(Note. — The  report  relied  heavily  on  re- 
search data  recorded  by  Seyom  Brown,  a 
RAND  Corp.  pwlicy  research  specialist,  whose 
Ltudies  of  specific  policy  decisions  were  con- 
ducted at  the  Washington  Center  of  Foreign 
Policy  Reaearch,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
Corroboration  is  supplied  by  additional  re- 
search repvorted  by  David  W.  Tarr  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  as  well  as  In  other 
sources  cited  below.  The  author,  however,  de- 
pended upon  his  own  record  of  more  recent 
events.) 
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NEED  FOR  NATION  TO  REORDER 
PRIORITIES 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Economic  Club  of  Detroit 
on  May  21,  I  discussed  the  need  for  the 
Nation  to  reorder  its  priorities  "away 
from  the  building  of  Umltless  military 
power— without  any  sacrifice  of  national 
security— and  toward  the  restoration  of 
domestic  tranquility." 

I  made  this  speech  at  the  very  time 
that   the   conscience   of   Congress   has 


been  aroused  to  the  spectre  of  millions 
of  Americans  who.  in  this  Nation  of 
dizzying  affluence,  are  unable  to  get 
enough  to  eat.  a  llfe-stistainlng  job.  a 
decent  place  to  live,  or  an  adequate 
education. 

At  the  same  time,  Congress  seems  on 
the  verge  of  acknowledging  that  the 
precious  resources  of  this  Nation  have 
been  misspent — that  too  much  has  gone 
Into  defense  against  outside  threats  and 
too  little  into  defense  of  domestic  insti- 
tutions and  the  American  way  of  life  as 
we  have  always  known  it. 

I  pariicularly  stressed  the  great  lead- 
ership role  that  the  administration  must 
play  in  reordering  our  priorities  If  In- 
deed the  Nation  is  to  take  action  In  cur- 
ing its  domestic  ills  before  it  is  too  late. 
Since  I  spoke  In  Detroit,  the  President 
has  given  his  own  position  on  priorities — 
a  position  that  differs  in  many  respects 
from  my  own  and  from  the  views  held 
by  a  substantial  number  of  Senators.  I 
feel  that  my  remarks  in  Detroit  will  con- 
tribute to  this  most  important  dialog, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro. 
as  follows; 

National  Pmioarms:  The  New  Acministka- 
noN   POST   100  DATS — And  Bstond 
(By  Senator  Jacob  K.  jAvrrs) 
The  Plrst  Hundred  Days  syndrome,  so  pop- 
ular   among    political     commentators,     can 
be   traced    back  to  the  drama  with  which 
Prankltn   Delano   Roosevelt    began   his   New 
Deal  to  meet  the  Depression  crUU  of  1933. 
It  Is  true  that  all  this  Is  pretty  well  dated. 
Therefore,   does   the   application    of   a  Plrst 
Hundred  Days  evaluation  have  any  relevance 
to  the  NIson  Administration? 

I  feel  that  It  does  In  that  tendencies  indi- 
cated in  the  first  hundred  days  may  be  legit- 
imately cited  to  Indicate  trends,  to  point 
out  the  perils  of  given  attitudes,  to  recom- 
mend alternatives  and  to  suggest  timing.  In 
this  way.  the  Administration  and  the  nation 
can  be  aided.  For,  every  American  wants  the 
nation — and,  therefore,  the  President — to 
succeed.  How  true  this  Is  for  us  Republicans 
who  have  been  In  the  wilderness  for  so  long! 
For,  I  submit  that  we  are  facing  a  crisis  in 
1989  of  another  order,  but  a  crisis  no  less 
awesome  In  lU  potential  than  the  1930's  were 
m  their  actuality. 

Instead  of  breadUnes.  we  have  hidden 
hunger  In  our  urban  ghettos  and  rural 
wastes. 

Instead  of  mortgage  foreclosures  and  bank 
failures,  we  have  soaring  interest  rates  and 
rampant  inflation. 

Instead  of  discontented  Intellectuals  ei- 
perlmentlng  with  Soviet  communism,  we 
have  disenchanted  college  students  toying 
with  Maoist  Stalinism  on  the  campuses. 

Instead  of  the  gathering  storm  of  Nazi 
Germany  and  Japan,  we  have  the  wasteful, 
frustrating,  futile  war  In  Vietnam  and  the 
unending  Intransigence  of  the  radical  Arab 
states  in  the  Middle  East. 

Instead  of  a  nation  crying  out  for  federal 
action  to  save  It  from  financial  bankruptcy, 
largely  created  by  private  action,  we  have  a 
nation  yearning  for  greater  private  and  local 
authority  to  deal  with  problems  that  In- 
creasingly are  assigned  to  the  federal  bu- 
reaucracy. 

Instead  of  a  nation  all  of  whose  people  are 
reeling  from  the  body  blow  of  depression,  we 
have  a  nation  Immersed  In  Its  own  affiuence 
while  the  needs  of  an  explosive  "Other 
America  "  are  met  Inadequately  or  not  at  all 
and  while,  at  the  same  tlnae,  we  feed  more 
and  more  of  Indispensable  resources  Into  the 
arms  race. 


Our  nation  Is  facing  a  crisis  of  purpose 
which  win  determine  Its  destiny  for  the  rest 
of  this  century — a  crisis  which  demands  an 
immediate  and  highly  visible  response.  The 
response  that  Is  needed,  at  the  very  least.  Is 
the  establishment  of  goals  and  the  means  to 
Implement  them  which  will  bring  this  nation 
to  grips  with  the  crisis  of  the  cities  and  the 
closely  related  hopelessness  of  its  rural  poor. 
What  Is  needed  Is  the  reordering  of  our  na- 
tional priorities  away  from  the  building  of 
"limitless"  military  power — without  any 
sacrifice  of  national  security — and  toward  the 
restoration  of  "domestic  tranquility." 

Moreover,  the  response  that  Is  not  needed 
Is  the  flurry  of  hastily  prepared  and  often  111- 
concelved  programs  that  characterized  the 
New  Deal.  But.  neither  Is  It  the  painful  end 
time-consuming  reluctance  to  face  Issues 
and  crises  in  time. 

President  Nixon.  In  his  first  100  days,  and 
the  weeks  beyond,  has  proven  himself  an  able 
craftsman  In  government,  Imposing  new 
order  on  the  bureaucracy  and  restraints  on 
a  dangerous  Inflation.  He  has  been  cool, 
businesslike  and  a  model  of  restraint  and 
decorum.  The  tone  of  the  new  Administration 
Is  a  pleasant  change  to  many  Americans.  But, 
so  far  It  Is  more  a  change  In  tone  than  sub- 
stance— the  subsUnce  still  lies  ahead — and 
It  Is  changes  in  substance  that  I  wish  to 
discuss. 

For,  up  to  this  point,  with  one  exception, 
the  NUon  Administration  has  not  yet  moved 
on  the  nation's  problems  of  poverty  and 
alienation  with  the  resources  and  speed  so 
vlUlly  needed.  The  one  substantive  exception 
has  been  on  the  problem  of  hunger — an  ex- 
cepOon  which  I  hope  will  clearly  mark  the 
route  the  President  will  follow,  and  which 
could  be  noted  with  great  profit  by  some  of 
the  President's  advisors. 

In  a  dramatic  and  humanitarian  gesture, 

the   President  announced   two   weeks  ago 

apparently  overruling  even  some  of  his  own 
advisors — that  he  planned  to  wage  an  aggres- 
sive campaign  against  hunger,  a  campaign 
that  would  cost  an  additional  $1  billion  an- 
nuaUy.  ThU  was  a  thrilling  moment  In  my 
political  career  as  I  am  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  pertinent  Committee.  It 
pointed  up  how  an  issue  Illuminated  In  the 
public  forum  that  sears  the  conscience  of  the 
nation  can  be  translated  Into  immediate 
meaningful  political  action.  By  declaring 
that  there  was  hunger— substantial  in  na- 
ture—In our  land  of  plenty,  the  President 
waa  acknowledging  what  he  conceded  to  be 
an  embarrassing  fact,  a  fact  that  had  been 
brought  to  light  by  two  years  of  Congressional 
investigations.  In  which  I  played  a  role  and 
by  the  disclosures  of  crusading  citizens 
groups  and  of  an  aroused  and  responsible 
press. 

There  Is  some  doubt  that  the  additional 
»l-bUllon  per  year  the  President  plans  to 
spend  wUl  be  adequate  to  expand  and  Im- 
prove the  Federal  food  stamp  and  food  dis- 
tribution programs  sufficiently  so  that  ev- 
ery family,  no  matter  how  modest  Its  means 
win  be  guaranteed  a  diet  that  meets  the 
minimum  Federal  nutritional  standards.  But 
one  thing  is  no  longer  In  doubt :  if  the  Pres- 
ident has  the  will,  then  I  feel  we  have  a  right 
to  expect  that  he  will  find  the  means  to  fi- 
nance the  new  forward-looking  programs 
that  are  required  to  help  our  poor  And  I 
might  add  that  the  President  has  given 
every  indication  that  these  funds  can  be 
found  even  within  his  pared-down  budget 
for  fiscal  1970  without  diverting  the  naUon 
from  the  anti-inflationary  course  he  has 
charted. 

Viewing  InflaUon  as  the  nation's  number 
one  problem  at  home.  President  NUon  has 
slashed  M-bllUon  from  President  Johnson's 
fiscal  1970  budget  to  provide  a  surplus  of 
nearly  $e-blinon,  the  largest  since  1951.  But 
in  preparing  his  budget,  as  with  his  decision 
to  deploy  the  ABM,  the  President  has  shown 
that  hla  military  advisors  conUnue  to  carry 
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great  weight  with  him.  Only  $l.l-blUlon  was 
cut  from  fiscal  1970  military  spending — 
about  half  of  which  may  have  to  be  restored 
by  Congress  if  ammunition  runs  low  In  Viet- 
nam— but  •3.9-bUllon  was  slashed  from  cur- 
rent domestic  spending.  It  is  the  restoration 
of  this  S3.9-bllllon.  plus  perhaps  another  (3- 
bUUon — a  total  of  $5-blIllbn  more  for  domes- 
tie  sptending — which  is  at  Issue. 

In  his  domestic  message  to  Congress,  the 
President  indicated  that  once  inflation  had 
been  brought  under  control  through  short- 
term  budget  cuts,  "we  must  be  prepared  to 
increase  subetantlally  our  dollar  investment 
In  America's  future  as  soon  as  resources  be- 
come available." 

I  submit  that  the  resources  are  now  avail- 
able, even  with  the  present  need  for  Federal 
austerity  to  offset  the  legacy  of  inflation  left 
by  the  folly  of  President  Johnson's  "guns 
and  butter"  policy.  Those  resources — of  say 
$5-bllllon — can  bo  found  today  In  the  "guns" 
p>ortlon  of  the  national  budget  because  I  am 
convinced  that  much  fat  can  be  trlnuned 
from  the  nearly  $80-blllion  defense  budget 
at  no  real  danger  to  our  nation's  security. 
And  those  deferrable  or  unneeded  military 
dollars  are  sorely  needed  on  the  domestic 
side  of  the  ledger  to  offer  better  bousing, 
schools,  health  care,  transportation,  job 
training  and  a  decent  diet  to  the  mllllona  of 
our  nation's  poor.  Indeed,  there  U  every  In- 
dication that  the  President  himself  already 
sees  this  and  plans  to  dip  into  the  Defense 
budget  to  find  the  extra  funds  he  needs  for 
the  enlarged  food  assistance  program  he  has 
announced  in  the  coming  year. 

Yet,  desirable  as  it  is,  the  President's 
program  to  feed  the  hungry  is  but  a  jetty 
against  an  ocean  of  poverty  and  racial  ten- 
sion that  is  pounding  against  the  underpin- 
nings of  our  society.  The  President  and  other 
Republicans,  .including  myself,  can  speak 
properly  of  the  unkept  promises,  of  the  mas- 
sive spending  programs  and  the  muddled 
bureaucracy  that  have  come  to  characterize 
the  New  Deal  and  Great  Society  approaches 
to  eliminating  poverty.  We  Republicans  can 
make  new  promises  that  the  solutions  He 
In  tax  Incentives  to  the  business  community, 
in  revenue-sharing  to  promote  local  initia- 
tive and  In  new  programs  that  stress  volun- 
tarism by  the  private  sector  and  self-help  and 
participatory  democracy  by  the  poor.  But  it  Is 
quite  another  thing  again  to  come  up  with 
the  programs  and  the  substantial  funds  that 
will  be  required  to  make  even  these  enlight- 
ened concepts  work. 

The  first  step  la  the  difficult  transitional 
process  of  moving  away  from  the  present  In- 
equitable and  degrading  welfare  system — and 
the  Administration  shows  signs  of  moving 
In  this  direction — Is  for  the  Federal  govern- 
ment to  adopt  minimum  standards  of  wel- 
fare throughout  the  nation  and  to  pay  a 
share  of  the  resulting  higher  payments  in 
states  that  cannot  afford  them.  Such  re- 
form would  go  a  long  way  toward  ending  the 
exodus  of  the  poor  from  rural  areas  where 
welfare  payments  are  shockingly  low  to  the 
cities  where  assistance  to  the  poor  is  gener- 
ally maintained  at  more  enlightened  levels. 
The  new  Administration  must  be  bold 
enough — and  generous  enough — to  overcome 
the  vicious  and  degrading  stereotypes  of  pKJV- 
erty.  It  must,  for  example,  require  that  assist- 
ance programs  be  available  to  all  Impover- 
ished families  including  those  that  have  a 
man  In  the  house.  No  longer  should  able- 
bodied  men  be  encouraged  or  compelled  to 
abandon  their  families  so  that  their  wives 
and  children  can  qualify  for  welfare  assist- 
ance. No  longer  should  families  be  disquali- 
fied from  receiving  assistance  If  the  man  or 
the  womaniof  the  house  is  able  to  find  work 
and  yet  Is  tenable  to  maintain  the  family  at  a 
subsistence  level.  I  do  not  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  alystem  that  moves  toward  a  guar- 
anteed family  Income,  either  through  a  re- 
verse Income  tax  or  Income  maintenance  by 
family  allowances^but  always  with  Incen- 


tlvea  to  work,  to  educate  oneself,  to  lift  one- 
self out  of  the  degradation  and  bopeleasneos 
of  poverty. 

But  in  the  meanwhile,  where  are  the  funds 
needed  to  Implement  the  present  programsf 
The  poor  are  told  that  they  are  to  partici- 
pate In  their  own  flight  from  poverty.  But 
the  funds  sought  by  this  and  the  previous 
Administration  for  local  initiative  through 
OEO's  community  action  programs  came  to 
less  than  what  was  requested  to  cover  oper- 
ating expenses  of  the  Coast  Guard. 

Ghetto  residents  are  told  that  they  will  be 
helped  to  establish  themselves  in  small  busi- 
nesses. But  blacks,  who  comprise  10  per  cent 
of  the  population,  still  own  less  than  one 
per  cent  of  the  businesses.  Loans  from  the 
Economic  Opportvinlty  Loan  Program,  which 
were  promised  to  aspiring  ghetto  business- 
men at  the  rate  of  10,000  a  year  by  the 
Johnson  Administration,  totaled  only  1,700 
last  year.  Not  only  mtist  the  Administration 
take  bold  steps  to  give  life  to  this  program, 
It  should  reverse  any  tendency  within  the 
Small  Business  Administration  toward  cut- 
ting back  on  its  prior  commitment  of  bol- 
stering minority  entrepreneurshlp  through 
technical  and  financial  assistance. 

Lower  income  youths  are  told  that  they 
are  entitled  to  the  same  educational  oppor- 
tunities as  those  who  can  afford  the  spiral- 
Ing  coets  of  a  college  education.  And  yet, 
the  Administration's  budget  proposals  in- 
clude a  cutback  of  about  a  quarter  from  the 
amount  appropriated  last  year  under  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act's  student 
loan  program,  and  eliminate  altogether  fed- 
eral grant  programs  for  the  construction  of 
college  buildings  and  the  stocking  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  libraries. 

Disadvantaged  youngsters  are  told  that 
they  win  be  trained  to  take  their  rightful 
place  in  the  job  market.  Will  their  needs  be 
better  satisfied  by  the  Administration's  plan 
to  shut  down  59  of  the  113  Job  Corps  Cen- 
ters and  to  ask  for  more  than  86,000  fed- 
erally subsidized  jobs  in  private  Industry  for 
the  hard-core  unemployed?  And  will  the 
funds  for  adequate  summer  employment  for 
youth  in  our  major  cities  be  provided? 

Time  bombs  of  frustration,  despair  and 
anger  among  our  urban  poor  continue  to 
tick  avray.  What  a  tragedy  It  would  be  If 
more  explosions  came  this  summer  because 
we  faUed  to  heed  in  time  demands  for  action 
by  the  tenants  of  those  slums  that  someday 
are  to  be  renovated  or  replaced;  by  the  stu- 
dents in  the  schools  that  someday  are  to 
receive  suburban-quaUty  facilities  and  In- 
struction; by  the  disadvantaged  sick  who 
someday  are  to  get  first-class  treatment  and 
hospital  care;  by  the  malnourished  who 
someday  are  to  feel  the  full  bellies  promised 
by  the  President's  food  program;  by  the  hard- 
core unemployed  who  someday  will  receive 
the  vocational  training  and  the  equal  oppor- 
tunities now  promised  by  federal  law? 

Inflation  is  the  nation's  most  imm.ediate 
pressing  problem.  But  while  the  Adminis- 
tration must  act  to  curb  inflation,  it  can 
Ill-afford  to  downgrade  attention  to  onr 
urgent  social  problems.  The  action  to  reduce 
federal  spending  should  have  cut  deeper  into 
mUltary  spending — especially  Into  the  out- 
lays for  overseas  bases  and  for  research  and 
development — and  should  have  left  the  funds 
available  for  domestic  programs  substantially 
intact  or  enhanced  by  transferred  mUltary 
funds.  There  Is  still  time  to  revise  these 
priorities. 

Measured  in  terms  of  dealing  with  the  im- 
mediate economic  problems  facing  the  coun- 
try, particularly  inflation,  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration's policies  certainly  have  been  more 
realistic  than  those  which  prevailed  during 
the  last  years  of  the  Johnson  Administration. 
But,  measured  In  terms  of  facing  up  to  the 
fundamental  problems  of  articulating  new 
approaches  to  deal  with  our  troubled  cities, 
our  tax  structure,  our  foreign  economic  pol- 
icies— to  cite  a  few  examples — the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration   still    has   been   more    cautious 


than  we  can  afford.  Its  intentions  have  cer- 
tainly been  commendable,  but  today  inten- 
tions alone  are  not  sufficient  to  calm  the  na- 
tion or  to  put  it  on  the  road  toward  a  more 
just  society. 

In  the  field  of  tax  reform  the  Administra- 
tion's proposals  are  but  a  beginning  toward 
eliminating  the  basic  inequities  in  the  Fed- 
eral tax  code.  Yet,  the  Treasury  Department 
is  well  aware  of  what  are  the  basic  inequi- 
ties and  there  is  broad  popular  support  for 
fundamental  reforms.  There  are  two  basic 
avenues  to  bringing  about  meaningful  tax 
reform.  The  first  Is  a  minimum  Income  tax 
for  large  income  recipients  to  cover  income 
that  Is  presently  excluded.  The  alternative  is 
a  reduction  or  elimination  of  certain  tax 
loopholes  which  now  permit  certain  types  of 
income  to  be  excluded  at  an  annual  cost  of 
$9-bllllon  a  year  to  other  taxpayers  who  have 
to  make  up  the  difference  by  paying  higher 
taxes.  A  minimum  Income  tax  would  be  more 
meaningful — and  certainly  more  than  an  in- 
terim measure  toward  tax  reform — if  it  were 
combined  with  the  closing  of  such  tax  loop- 
holes as  the  reduction  of  the  depletion  al- 
lowance for  oil  and  gas  from  37  >4  per  cent 
to  20  per  cent  and  the  reduction  of  intangible 
drilling  and  development  cost  deductions  to 
50%  of  such  costs  over  a  five  year  period  as 
I  have  already  proposed.  The  combined  effect 
of  such  a  minimum  Income  tax  and  the  clos- 
ing of  these  two  tax  loopholes  alone  would 
result  In  more  than  91-bllllon  in  additional 
tax  revenues  as  well  as  In  greater  equity  In 
the  tax  system. 

Another  pressing  area  is  tax  relief  tor  mid- 
dle Income  taxpayers-^thoee  in  the  $5,000  to 
$15,000  a  year  category.  The  dissatisfaction  of 
House  Ways  and  Means  Chairman  Wilbur 
MUls  with  the  limited  scope  of  the  Admin- 
istration's tax  reform  package  is  further  im- 
portant evidence  that  basic  reforms  can  ob- 
tain Congressional  approval,  and  I  urge  the 
Administration  to  propose  such  additional 
reforms. 

In  the  field  of  foreign  economic  policy,  the 
new  Administration  was  immediately  faced 
with  the  following  problems:  the  President 
was  without  trade  negotiating  authority 
since  July,  1967;  the  foreign  aid  program  was 
at  its  lowest  levels  in  20  years;  U.S.  private 
Investment  and  lending  abroad  was  subject 
to  extensive  restraints:  the  international 
monetary  system  was  being  severely  tried  by 
repeated  attacks  on  the  mark,  the  franc  and 
the  pound  sterling. 

There  are  not  yet  new  policies  to  speak 
of  on  any  of  these  fronts.  A  new  and  distin- 
guished American  has  been  appointed  to  fill 
the  post  of  the  President's  Special  Repre- 
sentative for  Trade  Negotiations  and  the 
President,  to  his  great  credit,  reaffirmed  that 
this  office  would  remain  in  the  White  House. 
The  President  has  not  yet  sent  bis  trade 
policy  proposals  to  Congress. 

Following  the  sharp  curtailment  of  the  for- 
eign aid  program  in  1968,  Congress  passed  an 
amendment  I  proposed  which  calls  for  a  re- 
appraisal by  the  President  of  the  entire  for- 
eign aid  program,  including  the  need  for  a 
federally  chartered  corporation  to  encourage 
private  investment  in  developing  countries. 
Without  basic  reforms,  such  as  the  corpora- 
tion which  I  have  been  advocating  for  many 
years,  Congress  is  still  unlikely  to  support 
an  adequate  foreign  aid  program.  It  Is  there- 
fore essential  that  the  President  come  for- 
ward with  at  least  some  reforms  in  1969  and 
lay  the  groundwork  for  further  reforms  next 
year. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  current  European 
currency  crisis  can  be  overcome  through  ad 
hoc  measures  bEised  on  existing  international 
financial  cooperation.  Yet  the  crisis  demon- 
strates once  again  that  the  International 
monetary  system  established  20  years  ago  Is 
essentially  obsolete  and  needs  broad  reform. 
The  best  means  to  achieve  this  purpose  is  in 
reforming  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreement 
which   brought  into  existence   the  Interna- 
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Uoiud  Uon«tM7  Fund  The  health  and  sta- 
blllty  of  the  International  monetary  syatem 
la  vital  to  world  peace,  security  and  progr«a8. 

ThOM  aa  concerned  aa  I  about  reordering 
national  priorities  would  be  more  reassured 
if  It  were  clear  that  we  are  pointed  In  the 
direction  of  early  disengagement  from  the 
Vietnam  conflict  and  deescalatlon  of  the 
arms  race  so  that  we  can  devote  major  at- 
tention to  relieving  the  nation's  domestic 
ills.  This  concern  has  contributed  to  much 
of  the  opposition  to  the  deployment  of  the 
Safeguard  ABM  system. 

It  Is  my  firm  belief  that  the  rich  and  varied 
tapeatry  of  American  society  as  we  have  al- 
ways known  It  may  not  survive  the  excessive 
cost  of  another  major  escalation  in  the  arms 
race.  Indeed,  at  the  risk  of  sounding  like  an 
Old  Testament  prophet.  I  believe  that  the 
diversion  of  resources  necessitated  by  the 
•8-blIllon  deployment  of  Safeguard — com- 
bined with  continuation  of  the  Vietnam  war 
and  no  progress  on  further  disarmament — 
could  touch  off  such  a  maelstrom  of  protest 
from  oxir  disadvantaged  citizens  and  disen- 
chanted youth  as  to  jeopardize  the  life  of 
our  free  institutions.  For  as  we  have  seen  in 
the   current   chaos    on   our   campuses,    irre- 

-  sp«iMlble  action  provokes  repressive  reaction. 

-  AMUlf  the  winds  of  dissent  blow  even  harder 
across  our  land,  we  could  become  Portress 
America  governable  only  as  a  police  state 
more  concern  with  dlvUlon  from  within  than 
the  threat  from  without. 

In  another  period  of  our  history,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  declared  that  "a 
third  of  our  people  are  ill-housed.  Ul-clothed 
and    Ill-fed."    ThU    was    clearly    a    national 
tragedy.  Today,  the  38.000.000  Americans  who 
fall  into  this  category  comprise  a  much  small- 
er percentage,  but  no  less  of  a  national  trag- 
edy.    The    very    fact   that    a    nation   with    a 
•900-bllllon-a-year  economy  cannot  provide 
a  share  of  the  American  dream  to  each  of 
its   citizens    Is    a    tragedy.    But    the    greater 
tragedy    lies    In    the   fact    that    the    poverty 
amidst  plenty  of  today  breeds  deeper  frus- 
trations and  hotter  anger  than  did  the  wide- 
spread  poverty   of  30   to  40   years  ago.   And 
the  resulting  threat  of  a  polarized  society  in 
which  white  Is  pitted  against  black,  in  which 
privilege  is  pitted  against  poverty,  in  which 
youthful  Idealism  Is  pitted  against  middle- 
aged  status  quo — all  this  suddenly  becomes 
an   awful,   violent   reality   despite   America's 
200  years  of  striving  to  provide  the  oppor- 
tunities and  frulu  of  a  free  society  to  all. 
It  Is  at  the  threshold  to  such  a  potentially 
tragic  future  that  we  now  stand.   But.  the 
spectre  of  Inexcusable  poverty  and  domestic 
unrest  provides  the  President  with  an  oppor- 
tunity as  well  as  a  challenge.  It  Is  an  oppor- 
tunity of  politics  as  well   as  of  history.   By 
moving  boldly  in  the  direction  of  uplifting 
the  poor  Into  the  mainstream  of  American 
society,  by  seeking  to  reconcile  the  alienated. 
by  achieving  a  new  synthesis  of  the  public 
Interest  and  sound  business  practices  m  his 
domestic   programs,    by   ending   the   war   in 
Vietnam,  by  progressing  further  In  disarma- 
ment— President  Nixon,  who  was  elected  by 
a  minority  of  the  people,  may  yet  transform 
the   Republican   Party   to   the   Party   of   the 
majority. 

I  have  always  believed  that  the  Republican 
Party  could  be  the  vehicle  for  truly  pro- 
gressive action  in  our  society.  I  have  always 
believed  that  the  private  sector  has  the  ca- 
pacity to  operate  in  the  public  Interest  to 
solve  such  vital  problems  as  urban  decay, 
rural  poverty  and  uiioniploymcn:  It  is  now 
for  President  Nixon  to  bring  this  lesson  home 
to  the  majority  of  the  American  people  by 
utilizing  traditional  confidence  of  the  busi- 
ness community  In  the  Republican  Party 
wherever  possible  and  by  bringing  the  full 
effect  of  government  power,  funding  and 
partnership  to  bear  on  the  problems  that  do 
not  lend  themselves  to  solution  by  the  pri- 
vate sector  alone. 
But    over-reliance    on    non-governmental 


approaches  to  dealing  with  our  nation's  do- 
meatle  ills  could  produce  a  new  generation 
of  unkept  promises  not  at  all  dissimilar  to 
those  that  have  been  the  legacy  of  the  Roose- 
velt and  Johnson  years.  The  difference  Is 
that  such  a  set  of  broken  promises  could 
provide  the  match  to  ignite  the  flames  of 
violent  social  upheaval  that,  with  some  tragic 
exceptions,  has  thus  far  been  generally  con- 
Ulned. 

The  sense  of  crisis  that  pervades  our  na- 
tion today  is  a  crisis  of  inaction,  not  of 
Impotence.  It  U  a  crUU  of  not  doing,  rather 
than  a  crisis  of  not  knowing  what  to  do. 
And  therein  lies  our  hope  for  the  future — 
the  Immediate  future — so  far  as  President 
Nixon  Is  concerned  The  great  hope  In  the 
Nixon  Administration  is  that  it  will  lead  the 
nation  to  taking  action  in  time  Its  greatest 
tragedy  would  be  If  hUtory  reveals  that  our 
nation  could  have  prevailed  over  the  social 
Ills  that  now  afBlct  It.  except  that  we  failed 
to  act  in  time. 


SENATOR  YARBOROUGH  AD- 

DRESSES       MARINE        ENGINEER 
GRADUATES 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Yahborough),  ad- 
dressed the  fifth  graduating  class  of  the 
Marine  Engineers  Beneficial  Association 
Training  School  at  Baltimore.  In  his  re- 
marks Chairman  Yar  borough  paid  trib- 
ute to  this  unique  institution  that  Is 
training  high  school  graduates  from  all 
over  the  country  to  become  marine  en- 
gineers in  the  American-flag  merchant 
marine.  He  also  praised  the  foreslghted- 
ness  of  the  training  school's  founder, 
Jesse  M.  Calhoon,  MEBA  president  and 
one  of  the  most  progressive  leaders  in 
marine  labor,  who  early  saw  a  growing 
shortage  of  marine  engineers  and  was 
moved   to  start  this  training  school. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Senator  Yarborough's  speech  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

RxMABxa  or  Hon.  Ralph  Tarbobouch.  CHAia- 
MAH.   Sknatk   Labor   and  Public   Weu-axe 

COMMriTK*,  BBFOBK  THB  OaAOVATINO  CLASS, 

Calhoon   MEBA  Training  School,  Balti- 
more. Mo..  Mat  IS,  1969 

Distinguished  guests  and  cadet  engineers 
of  the  5th  graduating  class  of  the  Calhoon 
Marine  Engineers  Training  School: 

It  Is  a  special  pleasure  for  me  to  be  with 
you  today,  special  because  it  not  only  gives 
me  the  chance  to  visit  with  you  flue  young 
men  embarking  on  an  exciting  career,  but 
also  has  allowed  me  the  opportunity  to  view 
this  unique  and  altogether  splendid  institu- 
tion— the  Calhoon  Training  School. 

I  am  Impressed!  The  quality  and  scope  of 
your  training  equipment,  the  obvious  high 
level  of  instruction,  the  intensity  and  depth 
of  your  training  program  and  your  excellent 
quarters  here  have  convinced  me  that  this 
school  Is  capable  of  producing  marine  engi- 
neers who  can  rank  with  the  products  of  our 
best  maritime  Institutions— with,  of  course, 
the  possible  exception  of  the  Texas  Maritime 
Academy  at  Oalveston. 

I  understand  that  the  driving  force,  the 
dynamo  behind  the  creation  of  this  school  Is 
your  union's  President.  Jesse  Calhoon.  whom 
I  know  as  one  of  the  ablest  leaders  in  the 
fleld  of  maritime  labor.  I  am.  of  course  well 
acquainted  with  NMEBA's  branch  leaders  in 
Oalveston.  Houston,  Port  Arthur  and  Corpus 
Christl.    and    might   I    say    that   they    have 


always  been  among  my  strongest  supporters 
in  the  labor  movement.  You  are.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, becoming  members  of  one  of  the  finest 
labor  organizations  in  the  country.  Tour 
salary  and  working  conditions  and  superb 
vacation  program  rank  with  the  best  achieved 
by  any  union  in  this  country.  Tour  pension 
and  welfare  plan  is  the  equal  of  any  In  mart- 
time  unionism.  In  short,  your  historic  orga- 
nization— organized  during  the  War  Between 
the  States — has  lived  up  to  its  great  heritage 
of  being  first  In  maritime  unionism. 

Jesse  Calhoon  was  first,  too.  when  he  recog- 
nized early  In  the  Vietnam  conflict  that  a 
severe  shortage  of  marine  engineers  was  in 
the  offing.  He  saw  that  the  regular  schools 
such  as  the  U.S.  Maritime  Academy  at  King's 
Point.  New  York  would  not  be  able  US  turn 
out  the  engineers  needed  because  of  the  addi- 
tional personnel  demands  created  by  Viet- 
nam. The  school  from  which  you  graduate 
today  is  the  result  of  Jesse  Calhoon 's  vision 
I  congratulate  him  and  the  shipping  com- 
nanles  who  teamed  up  wltn  the  Marine 
Engineers  to  make  It  possible.  I  also  con- 
gratulate them  for  making  this  school  demo- 
cratically open  to  any  qualified  high  school 
graduate  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

We  need  more  schools  of  this  kind  in  the 
country — institutions  which  can  offer  spe- 
cialized training  In  particular  fields  such  as 
marine  engineering  for  those  who  are  un- 
able for  one  reason  or  another  to  attend 
college.  Particularly  Is  this  true  in  the  mer- 
chant marine  field  where  we  have  lagged  far 
behind  other  maritime  nations  in  the  train- 
ing and  development  of  oncoming  new  per- 
sonnel to  man  the  American-flag  ships  that 
ply  the  world  trade  lanes.  For  example,  the 
Russians  today  are  training  almost  25  times 
as  many  marine  ofllcers  as  we  are — a  sobering 
statistic. 

Tet  is  is  only  one  thing  to  field  the  qual- 
ified personnel  to  man  Amerlcan-fiag  mer- 
chant ships.  Of  equal  Importance  is  our  need 
for  a  replacement  fleet  of  fast,  modern  ships 
to  compete  with  other  maritime  nations  of 
the  world. 

You  know  better  than  I  that  we  do  not 
have  these  ships  today.  Only  about  10  new 
commercial  craft  of  competitive  nature  are 
turned  out  by  our  shipyards  each  year  and 
our  aging  World  War  II  vintage  shlpi  are 
becoming  cominercially  obsolete  much  faster 
than  that.  To  compete,  and  to  keep  pace 
with  other  nations,  we  need  a  massive  ship- 
building program  that  will  strain  the  ca- 
pacities of  our  shipyards  from  Massachusetts 
and  Maryland  to  Texas  and  California  We 
must  add  to  the  qualitative  technological 
Improvemenu  In  shipbuilding  techniques, 
sheer  quantities  of  new  ships. 

We  can  see  In  the  Vietnam  experience  why 
we  need  to  maintain  a  modern  merchant  ma- 
rine. Some  95  per  cent  of  the  supplies  to  our 
forces  there  are  carried  by  water.  Most  of 
this  Is  transported  in  ships  built  during 
World  War  II— old  Victory  ships  brought  out 
of  the  mothball  reserve  fleet  and  called  into 
action.  We  have  brought  up  500  of  these 
ships,  and  by  next  year  most  of  them  will 
be  virtually  obsolete— far  beyond  their  prime 
and  at  the  stage  where  they  should  be 
scrapped. 

We  are  extracting  everything  we  can  get 
from  these  old  tubs  and  their  life  will  surely 
end  with  the  Vietnam  war.  Our  reserve  fleet 
Is  being  used  up  with  no  replacements  In 
Eight.  Should  a  future  emergency  of  the 
nature  of  Vietnam  occur,  we  would  not  have 
the  necessary  sea-going  capacity  to  meet  it 
I  cannot  claim  to  have  any  solid  answers 
to  this  problem,  but  I  do  know  that  some- 
thltg  has  to  be  done.  Prom  the  founding  of 
our  republic  on  it  has  been  an  article  of 
faith  that  a  healthy,  viable  merchant  ma- 
rine is  a  cornerstone  of  our  security  and 
prosperity.  Therefore.  I  believe  that  the  top 
officers  of  our  government,  as  well  as  those 
of  industry  and  labor,  must  immediately  be- 
gin t  ..'king  to  the  point  of  whether  we  are 
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going  to  hare  a  viable  merchant  marine. 
Industry  must  contribute  new  construction 
concepts  and  funds  of  their  own.  The  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress  must  use 
their  beet  creative  talent*  cooperatively  to 
provide  a  climate  that  will  stimulate  both 
industry  and  labor  to  get  us  out  of  the 
maritime  backwash  we  are  now  In. 

I  think  we  can  do  it — if  we  can  muster  the 
will  that  It  will  take  to  meet  the  challenge. 
After  all,  it  has  been  proven  time  after  time 
that  there  is  little  that  Americans  cannot  do 
If  they  set  their  minds  to  it. 

The  time  has  come  for  all  of  us  to  set 
our  minds  to  the  task  of  building  a  strong 
American  merchant  marine. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


MAGELLAN  AWARD  OP  MERIT  TO 
JUAN  T.  TRIPPE — A  RECORD  OP 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
vite the  attention  of  Senators  to  yet  an- 
other achievement  of  a  man  who  has 
become  a  legend  in  his  own  time,  my 
good  friend  said  constituent,  Juan  T. 
Trippe,  founder  and  honorary  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  Pan  Ameri- 
can World  Airways. 

This  latest  achievement  took  place  at 
the  Union  League  Club  In  New  York 
where  Juan  Trippe  was  presented  the 
1969  Magellan  Award  of  Merit  by  the 
Clivumnavlgators  Club. 

The  Magellan  Award  of  Merit,  the 
highest  honor  paid  by  the  Clrcvunnavl- 
gators  Club,  is  given  each  year  to  the 
club  member  who  has  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  world  development  and  Im- 
proved international  good  will.  Previous 
winners  Include  Francis  Cardinal  Spell- 
man,  Herbert  Hoover,  General  Douglas 
MacArthur,  and  Dr.  William  Walsh  of 
Project  Hope. 

The  Circumnavigators  Club  was 
founded  in  1902  and  Is  comprised  of  men 
who  have  circled  the  globe  and  are  of 
high  standing  in  their  professions  and 
communities.  It  currently  has  members 
in  20  coim tries. 

In  addition  to  the  above  award,  Juan 
Trippe  holds  26  decorations  from  19  for- 
eign nations,  more  than  any  other  pri- 
vate American  citizen.  He  has  received 
the  Medal  of  Merit  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  highest  award  that 
can  be  bestowed  on  a  civilian. 

He  has  received  all  major  aviation 
awards.  Including  the  Wright  Brothers 
Memorial  Trophy,  the  Collier  Trophy. 
and  the  Harmon  Trophy. 

Numbered  among  ills  awards  are  many 
honorary  degrees  from  universities,  in- 
cluding Yale,  his  alma  mater. 

For  his  contributions  In  the  fields  of 
business,  trade,  education,  and  social 
service,  he  has  received  29  other  awards, 
including  the  Capt.  Robert  Dollar  Award 
of  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Coimcil. 

He  has  served  as  an  alumnus  and  life 
trustee  at  Yale,  as  well  as  on  the  board 
of  visitors  of  the  Harvard  Business 
School  and  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity. He  Is  a  trustee  of  the  University  of 
Liberia,  of  the  Institute  of  International 
Education,  and  of  the  Elsenhower  Ex- 
change Fellowships. 

For  many  years  he  has  served  on  the 
board  of  the  Business  Council  and  the 
National  Safety  Council. 

Juan  Trippe  is  the  acknowledged  pio- 


neer of  over-ocean  flying  as  well  as  the 
dean  of  airline  executives  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  Under  his  guidance  Pan 
American  has  progressed  from  last  to 
flrst  place  in  the  airways  of  the  world. 
It  is  this  last  accomplishment  for 
which  Juan  Trippe  is  best  known  and 
which  will  remain  as  a  lasting  tribute  to 
his  dedication,  perseverence,  and  inge- 
nuity. 

In  1927,  when  Pan  Am  flrst  took  to  the 
air,  it  had  115  employees,  flve  airplanes. 
$300,000  in  assets  and  a  90-mlle  route 
between  Key  West  and  Havana. 

Today  the  corporation  has  over  44,000 
employees,  143  jets — as  of  June  1,  1968 — 
assets  of  over  $1  billion  and  a  route  sys- 
tem of  80,000  miles  which  links  the 
United  States  with  some  85  lands  on  six 
continents. 

Mr.  Trlppe's  dedication  to  aviation 
dates  back  to  his  student  days  at  Yale, 
which  he  left  to  serve  as  a  naval  avi- 
ator in  World  War  I.  After  his  return  to 
the  university,  he  founded  the  Yale  Ply- 
ing Club.  Upon  graduation  he  began  an 
air  charter  service  on  Long  Island  and 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  Colonial  Air- 
lines, which  operated  between  New  York 
and  Boston. 

It  was  with  this  backgroimd  that  Mr. 
Trippe  organized  Pan  American  World 
Airways  in  March,  1927,  and  America's 
first  international  air  carrier  was  bom. 
Pan  Am  shortly  began  to  expand  its 
routes  southward,  pushing  across  the 
Caribbean  to  South  America.  The  step- 
by-step  development  of  an  airways  net- 
work through  Latin  America  was  under- 
way. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Trippe  was  laying 
plans  for  commercial  operations  on  a 
greater  scale — conquest  of  the  oceans. 
In  1931.  in  the  interests  of  Pan  Am, 
Charles  A.  Lindbergh  and  Mrs.  Lind- 
bergh made  their  famed  survey  flight 
over  the  Great  Circle  route  to  the 
Orient.  Mr.  Trippe  encouraged  Vllhjal- 
mur  Stefansson,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world,  to  explore  and  investigate  the 
meteorological  problems  of  the  Arctic. 
Two  years  later  the  Lindberghs  surveyed 
the  Great  Circle  route  across  the  North 
Atlantic. 

Many  technical  problems  involved  in 
long-range,  over-ocean  flights  were 
solved.  Aircraft  with  the  necessary  load 
capacity  and  long-range  capabilities 
were  built  to  Pan  Am  speciflcations.  Is- 
land bases  across  the  Pacific  were  con- 
structed, manned  and  navigational  fa- 
cilities provided. 

On  November  22,  1935,  Pan  Am's  Mar- 
tin M130  flying  boat,  the  China  Clipper, 
rose  from  San  Francisco  Bay,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Hawaii.  From  there  it  con- 
tinued on  an  island-hopping  route  to  the 
Philippines. 

Again  on  May  20,  1939,  Mr.  Trippe 
guided  Pan  Am  to  another  first  when 
the  Boeing  B-134  flying  boat,  the  Yankee 
Clipper,  took  off  from  Port  Washington, 
Long  Island,  for  Horta,  Lisbon,  and  Mar- 
seilles, starting  transatlantic  air  service. 
On  June  17,  1947,  another  long-range 
plan  reached  fruition  when  Pan  Am  be- 
gan the  first  scheduled  aroimd-the-world 
service. 

In  1955  Mr.  Trippe  again  made  history 
by  ordering  45  American-built  jets.  This 


launched  the  jet  age  under  the  American 
flag  and  resulted  in  orders  for  hundreds 
of  American  aircraft  by  the  world's  air- 
lines. Three  years  later  Pan  Am  inaugu- 
rated the  flrst  jet  service  with  American 
aircraft. 

Similarly,  in  June  1963.  Mr.  Trippe 
was  the  first  to  order  a  supersonic  trans- 
port. In  1966  he  was  the  flrst  to  order  the 
747  Superjet,  signing  a  $600  million  or- 
der—the largest  in  the  history  of  com- 
mercial aviation. 

Pan  Am's  forward-equipment  includ- 
ing subsonic  and  supersonic  transports 
today  totals  $1.5  billion.  Mr.  Trippe,  as 
in  1927.  can  still  be  found  in  the  fore- 
front planning  for  Pan  Am  as  it  pre- 
pares for  the  747  and  the  supersonic  age, 
for  the  doubling  of  passenger  traffic  and 
the  tripling  of  cargo  trafBc  by  the  mid- 
1970's. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing  I  would  like 
to  congratiilate  Mr.  Trippe  on  his  award, 
praise  him  for  a  job  well  done  and  cite 
both  him  and  Pan  American  as  out- 
standing examples  of  what  can  be 
achieved  under  our  American  system  of 
free  enterprise. 


RISING  TEXTILE  IMPORTS 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Charleston,  S.C,  Evening  Post  of  Tues- 
day, May  27,  1969,  contains  an  editorial 
pertaining  to  Asian  import  quotas.  The 
editorial  points  the  significance  to  South 
Carolina  alone  of  rising  textile  imports — 
142,700  textUe  jobs.  South  Carolina's 
economy  is  at  stake  in  what  the  adminis- 
tration does  to  limit  texile  imports. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Charleston  Evening  Post, 

May  27,  1969] 

Asian  Import  Quotas 

(By  Arthur  M.  Wilcox) 

President  Richard  M.  Nixon  seems  to  be 
preparing  to  live  up  to  Candidate  Nixon's 
pledge  last  summer  to  put  effective  controls 
on  Imported  woolens  and  man-m&de  fibers  as 
well  as  cotton. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  reportedly 
is  drafting  an  import  control  agreement  for 
presentation  to  the  President  within  two 
weeks.  Secretary  Maurice  Stans  ba«  told  for- 
eign textile  exporters  they  will  have  90  days 
to  begin  negotiating  restrictions,  otherwise 
the  United  States  will  set  Its  own  import 
quotas. 

Though  they  may  be  directed  at  hard- 
nosed  Asian  competitors  in  this  instance, 
import  quotas  have  unpleasant  implications 
for  other  countries  with  whom  It  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  U.S.  to  maintain  unfettered 
trade  relations.  In  the  past,  we  have  noted 
the  advantages  of  giving  Latin-American 
countries,  for  example,  access  to  North  Amer- 
ican markets  in  order  to  make  money  they 
need  to  maintain  their  own  economic  sta- 
bUlty.  To  poor  countries  to  the  South,  the 
U.S.  often  represents  the  only  place  they  can 
do  business  at  a  profit. 

For  U.S.  consumers,  too,  there  is  bad  news 
in  import  quotas.  They  are  an  artificial  means 
of  keeping  prices  high. 

sua  clinging  to  the  ideal  of  free,  fair  trade 
with  deserving  neighbors  both  for  our  own 
benefit  and  theirs,  we  admit  the  folly  of  ex- 
tending license  to  foreigners  to  wreck  our 
factories.  Until  Asian  textile  exporters  can 
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device  aoin«  me«iu  of  exercising  r«ctaotukbIe 
•elf-rwtnOnt,  VS.  defenaes  ag&lnst  belnc 
•wamped  by  their  producta  are  In  order. 

Laat  ye*r  textile  Imports  IncrcMed  by  nearly 
one-third.  They  ^Te  no  Indication  o< 
slackenlnf.  Under  that  kind  of  pr«aBure 
American  textiles  could  be  driven  from  the 
domeatlc   market. 

At  stake  In  this  state  alone  are  more  than 
143.700  texUle  Jobs— well  over  half  the  total 
Industrial  payroll — to  say  nothing  of  the 
millions  of  dollars  In  revenues  derived  from 
our  sales  tax.  corporate  and  Individual  In- 
come taxes  In  tertUe-producJng  areas. 

It  Is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  South 
Carolina's  economic  future  for  years  to  come 
hinges  on  the  outcome  of  the  Nixon  admln- 
UtraUon's  efforte  to  limit  textile  Imports. 
Hojiefully,  reason  wlU  prevail  and  voluntary 
restrictions  will  result.  If  not,  the  President 
Is  j\istlfled  In  honoring  the  pledge  he  made 
last  summer. 


REPORTS  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
LABOR  LAW  OP  THE  FEDERAL  BAR 
COUNCIL 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mltter-on  Labor  Law  of  the  Federal  Bar 
Council  has  recently  issued  three  reports 
on  important  labor-management  sub- 
jects. The  reports  cover  the  topics  of 
sweetheart  contracts,  the  problem  of 
defamation  and  freedom  of  expression  in 
labor  campaigns  and  labor  relations  in 
lUHiproflt  hospitals.  The  latter  report  is 
particularly  timely  in  view  of  the  dispute 
now  in  progress  in  Charleston,  S.C.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  three 
reports  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reports 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

-i        IProm  the  Federal  Bar  Council,  Committee 
on  Labor  Law  | 

SWKXTIIKAXT    CONTXACTS 

Agreements  between  an  employer  and  a 
union  official  which  result  in  fewer  benefits 
for  the  employees  than  would  be  obtained  by 
normal  collective  bargaining,  in  exchange  for 
which  private  benefits  flow  to  the  union 
official.*  are  a  serious  threat  to  legitimate  col- 
lective bargaining.  Estimates  vary  but  It  Is 
clear  that  sweetheart  arrangements  are  wlde- 
spnad  in  many  areas,  are  serioxisJy  harmful 
to  employees  and  the  legitimate  union  move- 
ment, and  help  racketeers  to  obtain  a  foot- 
hold in  industry  to  the  detriment  of  the 
legitimate  businessman.' 

Some  sweetheart  arrangements  take  the 
form  of  "paper  locals'  which  are  not  real 
unions  and  have  no  employee  participation 
but  which  sign  contracts  with  employers  in 
order  to  keep  legitimate  unions  out.  In  other 
cases,  officials  or  cliques  In  otherwise  legiti- 
mate unions  may  make  "sweetheart"  arrange- 
ments for  their  private  benefit. 

Such  arrangements  are  enforced  against 
workers  who  don't  want  to  go  along  in  a 
variety  of  ways. 

Ph^cal  violence  can  be  used.  The  em- 
ployee can  be  fired  with  the  consent  of  the 
"unl<m".  The  "contract  bar"  rule  can  be  used 
to  prevent  a  legitimate  union  from  obtaining 
an  election  because  the  sweetheart  union  has 
a  contract  with  the  employer.  The  contract 
bar  rule,  adopted  by  the  NaUonal  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  and  state  labor  relations  boards 
as  an  administrative  i>oUcy.  precludes  repre- 
sentation elections  if  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement  between  the  employer  and  a  un- 
ion is  in  effect,  with  some  exceptions.^ 

A  state  court  Injunction  against  picketing 
by  a  legitimate  union  can  be  obtained  on  the 
ground  that  tho-e  is  already  a  recognized 
union  with  a  contract.* 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Tli«  chief  legal  provision  applicable  to 
sweetheart  contracts  is  the  prohibition  on 
employer  pajrments  to  employee  representa- 
tives contained  in  Title  29.  United  States 
Code,  section  188.  This  section,  which  was 
enacted  as  section  303  of  the  Labor  Manage- 
ment Relations  Act  of  1947,*  makes  it  a  crime 
punishable  by  a  •10.000  fine  or  one  year's  im- 
prisonment for  a  union  official  to  take  or 
agree  to  take  or  an  employer  to  give  or  agree 
to  give  anything  of  value  except  In  specified 
ways  (such  as  valid  check-off.  welfare  fund 
or  pension  plan). 

Because  this  section  was  enacted  as  part 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  some  have  regarded 
it  as  inimical  to  labor.  This  provision  how- 
ever, can  help  to  eliminate  fraud  and  collu- 
sion and  strengthen  honest  unions  and  hon- 
est business  as  a  result.  It  is  thus  no  more 
anti-labor  than  the  securities  fraud  statutes 
are  anti-business.  Illustrations  of  Instances 
in  which  cases  under  the  statute  have  dis- 
closed that  employees  have  lost  full  benefits 
as  a  result  of  sweetheart  contracts  make  this 
cle*u'.' 

The  important  question  is  what  can  be 
done  to  attack  the  sweetheart  evil  more  ef- 
fectively. It  is  obvious  that  the  section  by  it- 
self does  not  reach  the  root  of  the  evil. 

To  begin  with,  the  statute  is  grossly  Inade- 
quate in  Its  penalty  provisions.  The  section 
may  have  been  drafted  as  a  misdemeanor  be- 
cause it  applies  to  any  of  the  prohibited  tyi>es 
of  payments  whether  or  not  there  Is  proof 
of  wrongful  intent.  Perhaps  for  second  of- 
fenses or  giving  or  accepting  payments  in 
exchange  for  depriving  employees  of  any  ben- 
efit, a  greater  punishment  could  be  provided. 
This  would  be  in  keeping  with  a  public  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Honorable  Edmund  L. 
Palmieri.  United  States  District  Judge  In  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York,  for  a  similar 
increase  in  the  maximum  permissible  penal- 
ties for  bribery  of  bank  officials  in  violation 
of  Title  18,  United  States  Code.  secUon 
215.' 

Under  the  present  provision,  even  an  of- 
ficial who  is  convicted  of  deliberately  taking 
money  to  sell  out  the  employees  he  represents 
can  go  right  back  to  his  former  Job.  This 
could  be  changed  by  making  the  violation  of 
section  186  a  crime  disqualifying  the  defend- 
ant for  office  under  the  provisions  preclud- 
ing persons  convicted  of  certain  crimes  from 
holding  union  office.''  Under  present  law.  a 
person  convicted  of  robbery,  extortion,  em- 
bezzlement and  various  other  listed  crimes 
cannot  serve  as  a  union  officer.  But  accepting 
employer  payments  Illegally  is  not  a  listed 
crime.  Another  possibility  would  be  to  give 
the  court  power  as  part  of  any  sentence 
under  186  to  disqualify  a  person  convicted 
under  the  section  from  holding  such  a  posi- 
tion for  a  specified  period  of  time. 

The  maximum  penalties  provided  by  law 
are  only  meaningful  if  the  courts  impose 
realistic  sentences.  Here,  recognition  of  the 
seriousness  of  sweetheart  arrangements  is 
indispensable.  The  approach  of  the  courts  to 
sentencing  in  so-called  "white  collar "  crimes 
Is  beginning  to  change  because  of  recogni- 
tion that  law  will  only  be  respected  if  it  is 
enforced  as  to  persons  who  have  abused  a 
position  of  responsibility  in  society.  The 
Committee  on  Criminal  Law  of  the  Federal 
Bar  Council  has  suggested  the  following  fac- 
tors as  particularly  relevant  in  sentencing: 

"(1)  The  extent  to  which  the  defendant 
has  abused  a  position  of  responsibility  en- 
trusted to  him  .  .  . 

"(2)  The  extent  to  which  he  sets  an  ex- 
ample for  others  because  of  his  position, 
and 

"(3)  The  large-scale  Influence  which  his 
conduct  may  have  on  others  because  of  a 
pivotal  relationship  which  he  has  .  .  .  assumed 
and  as  a  result  of  which  his  actions  may 
have  wide  ramifications."  ■ 

Another  area  of  concern  must  be  state 
court  injunctions  against  legitimate  unions 
based  on  sweetheart  contracts.  Under  federal 
law,    an    unfair    labor    practice    injunction 


against  an  outside  imlon  cannot  be  obtained 
TUiIess  the  inside  union  has  been  reoognlxed 
In  accordance  with  the  National  Latxir  Rela- 
tions Act.'"  Similarly,  the  state  court  injunc- 
tions should  not  be  permitted  unless  there 
has  been  something  to  indicate  that  the  In- 
side union,  in  fact,  represents  a  majority  of 
employees.  This  would  prevent  sweetheart 
unions  from  being  set  up  chiefly  to  keep  out 
legltlnaate  unions. 

Consideration  should  also  be  given  to  the 
Impact  at  the  contract  bar  rule  which  In  gen- 
eral precludes  representation  elections  dur- 
ing the  life  of  an  existing  contract. 

If  no  representation  elections  have  recently 
been  held,  the  contract  bar  should  be  disre- 
garded in  our  view  if  (a)  the  employee  Ijene- 
flts  provided  by  the  contract  are  egreglously 
below  industry  standards,  or  (b)  it  was  nego- 
tiated by  a  imloQ  which  did  not  represent  a 
majority  of  the  employees  (even  if  the  six 
month  period  for  bringing  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice charges  has  elapsed),  or  (c)  the  con- 
tract Is  not  being  administered,  or  (d)  the 
contract  was  the  fruit  of  Illegal  employer 
payments. 

The  sweetheart  problem  also  has  some 
bearing  on  the  question  of  certification  of 
bargaining  agents  based  on  authorization 
cards  without  elections.  Authorization  cards 
can  speed  certification  where  a  union  actual- 
ly has  a  majority  of  the  workers  behind  It, 
but  racketeers  can  also  get  cards  signed  by 
coercion  where  they  would  lose  in  a  super- 
vised secret  ballot  election. 

At  present,  one  of  the  strong  arguments 
for  wider  use  of  authorization  cards  is  the 
delay  in  conducting  elections.  If  election 
procedures  could  be  stepped  up,  there  might 
be  less  reason  to  rely  on  cards  with  the  at- 
tendant dangers. 

Another  way  of  attacking  sweetheart  ar- 
rangements is  greater  enforcement  of  mini- 
mum labor  standards  so  that  racketeers  can 
offer  less  benefit  to  employers  through  "paper 
locals. "  "  This  could  also  Include  stepped-up 
efforts  to  advise  employees  concerning  their 
rights  under  our  national  labor  laws. 

A  concerted  attack  on  the  sweetheart  evil 
Is  an  Important  aspect  of  a  total  effort  to 
strengthen  law  enforcement."  because  it 
strikes  at  one  of  the  major  leverages  racket- 
eers have  In  our  society. 

Attacking  the  sweetheart  evil  Is  also  im- 
portant In  expanding  the  benefits  of  our 
industrial  society  to  all,  because  It  is  usually 
the  most  disadvantaged  who  are  the  victims 
of  sweetheart  arrangements. 

An  effective  attack  on  sweetheart  contracts 
is  Important  to  the  trade  union  movement 
because  of  the  unfair  competition  of  racket- 
eers with  legitimate  unions  and  because  all 
of  labor  Is  often  wrongfully  blamed  for  the 
Improper  activities  of  those  who  engage  in 
such  arrangements. 

More  effective  elimination  of  the  sweet- 
heart evil  will  also  clear  the  way  for  expan- 
sion of  legitimate  labor-management  coop- 
eration for  the  benefit  of  all  parties. 

An  attack  on  the  sweetheart  evil  is  also 
of  broader  importance  in  building  an  indus- 
trial society  based  on  justice  which  can  set 
an  example  for  all. 

The  recommendations  made  above  would 
assist  in  such  an  attack. 
Respectfully  submitted. 
FEDUtAi,    Bak    Council.    Committee    on 
Labob  Law:  Richako  A.  GrvxNs,  Chair- 
man; Albert  X.  Bader,  Harold  Baer,  Jr  , 
Mark  K.   Benenson,   Ira   Blue.   Evelyn 
S.    Brand.    Harold    I.    Cammer,    John 
Canonl.    Nathan    Cohen,    Samuel    J. 
Cohen',  Jack  Davis.  Max  Doner,  Ber- 
nard   D.    Gold,    Morris    P.    Olushlen. 
Herbert   Halberg,  Robert  Isaacs,  Wil- 
liam J.  Isaacson.  Isadore  Katz,  Ralph 
P.  Katz,  Hon.  Jerome  LeXkowlu,  Law- 
rence   O.    MarshaU,    Max    J.    Miller, 
Benjamin   B.    Naumoff,    Hon.   Freder- 
ick Pope.  Jr..  Robert  Rabin,  Sidney  O. 
Raphael.  Leonard  Rovlns.  Irving  Rozen, 
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Sherwln  Shapiro.  Jacob  Sheinkman, 
Robert  Sllagl,  I.  PhlUp  Sipser.  Prof. 
Bflchael  I.  Sovem,  Evan  J.  Spelfogel.  » 
PblUp  J.  Zlchello  and  Max  Zlmny. 

FOOTMOTB8 

■  E.g..  United  SUtes  v.  Rlcclardl.  3B7  F.  2d 
91  (2d  Clr.)  cert,  dented,  386  VS.  814  (1966); 
United  Stetes  v.  Oard,  344  F.  2d  120  (2d  Clr. 
1966).  Compare  generally  United  States  v. 
Ryan.  350  U.S.  299  (1956). 

=  See  59  Colum.  L.  Rev.  810.  813  (1969); 
Comment,  69  Tale  L.J.  1393.  1405-06  (lOAO); 
N.Y.  limes.  Feb.  16.  1959.  P.L.  col.  8. 

'  See  Naumoff,  "An  Analysis  of  the  Contract 
Bar  Doctrine,"  7  Labor  L.J.  197  (1956);  Cf. 
Pacific  Coast  Ass'n  of  Pulp  &  Paper  Mfgs.. 
121  NLRB  No.  134  (1958). 

'  See  J.  Radley  Metzger  Co.  v.  Fay.  4  App. 
Dlv.  2d  436.  166  N.Y.S.  2d  87  (1st  Dept.  1957) ; 
Jarvls  Surgical  Co.  v.  Davis.  15  Misc.  2d  1035. 
186  N.Y.S.  2d  367  (Sup.  Ct.  1958).  59  Colum. 
L.  Rev.  810  (1969). 

0  61  Stat.  157  (1947)  as  amended  by  73 
Stat.  537  (1959),  29  U.S.C.  i  186  (1964). 

'E.g.,  United  States  v.  Rlcclardl,  357  F.  2d 
91  (3d  Clr).  cert,  denied,  385  U.S.  814  (1966). 

'Mlntz,  "Felony  Charge  Urged  In  Bank 
Briberies,"  The  Washington  Post.  June  22. 
1968. 

■73  Stat.  536  (1959) .  29  U.S.C.  §  604  (1964). 

'3  Criminal  L.  Bull.  No.  10.  p.  682  684 
(Dec.  1967). 

"'73  Stat.  544  (1969).  29  U.S.C.  5  158(b)  (7) 
(1964). 

"  The  payments  In  United  States  v.  Card. 
344  F.  2d  120  (2d  Clr.  1965)  were  found  as  a 
result  of  a  successful  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act  prosecution  of  the  employer.  Brief  for 
the  United  States,  p.  ii. 

'=■  Cf.  New  York  State  Bar  Association,  Bul- 
letin of  the  Committee  on  Federal  Legisla- 
tion. Part  I  (January  1969),  Congressional 
Rbcobd,  February  26,   1969,  p.  4410. 

"  Dissenting  In  part.  See  separate  views. 

SEPARATE  VIEWS 

(By  Samuel  J.  Cohen) 
In  my  opinion  increasing  the  penalties 
presently  provided  by  federal  statute  for 
various  kinds  of  misconduct  would  be  futile. 
That  kind  of  approach  has  been  repudiated 
by  history.  It  doesn't  work.  It  antagonizes 
labor,  victimizes  a  few  unfortunates,  and 
cures  nothing.  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  that 
kind  of  recommendation. 

1  would  favor  a  federal  statute  which 
would  mandate  the  filing  and  public  acces- 
slbUity  of  all  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments. Such  a  statute  should  provide  that 
failure  to  file  would  result  in  the  alleged 
contract  being  a  nullity,  not  merely  for  con- 
tract bar  purposes,  but  in  all  other  respects 
which  would  restrict  the  freedom  of  the  em- 
ployees to  disown  the  alleged  "contract." 
Such  public  exposure  would,  in  my  opinion, 
have  a  thoroughly  cleansing  effect.  It  would 
undoubtedly  displease  sweetheart  employers 
just  as  much  as  it  would  displease  sweet- 
heart unions.  I  would  therefore  recommend 
it. 

Mr.  Spelfogel  does  not  believe  that  whether 
the  level  of  benefits  provided  by  a  collective 
bargaining  contract  Is  ^egreglously  below 
those  In  the  industry  should  be  a  factor 
in  determining  whether  a  contract  bar  to  a 
representation  should  apply.  Such  a  stand- 
ard could  not  be  workably  administered  and 
would  produce  undue  uncertainty  In  col- 
lective  bargaining   relationships. 

(From  the  Federal  Bar  CouncU,  Committee 

on  Labor  Law] 
Recommendations  Concerning  Problems  or 

Defamation   and  Freedom   of  Expression 

in  Labor  Relations 

In  our  labor  relations  as  in  other  contexts 
where  conflicUng  Interests  clash,  the  law 
must  seek  to  meet  many  needs  at  the  same 
time.  It  must  protect  participants  and  by- 


standers  from  unjust  injury  in  the  fray  and 
at  the  same  time  avoid  becoming  the  instru- 
ment of  oppression  by  any  party.  It  must 
also  provide  channels  for  constructive  debate 
which  may  lead  to  syntheses  more  construc- 
tive for  both  sides  than  the  initial 
position  of  either.' 

In  the  case  of  defamation  the  importance 
of  each  of  these  needs  is  great.  Blackening 
of  reputation  through  falsehoods  as  a  de- 
liberate strategy  is  particularly  insidious  to 
a  democratic  society.  Freedom  of  expression 
and  healthy  debate  are  equally  indispensable 
and  may  be  throttled  by  threats  of  libel  and 
slander  suits  should  they  become  weapons  in 
industrial  conflict. 

One  relevant  question  is  to  seek  to  de- 
lineate those  instances  in  which  the  re- 
cipients of  allegedly  defamatory  matter  are 
better  qualified  to  pass  upon  its  truth  or 
falsity  and  relevancy  or  irrelevancy  than  the 
outside  tribunals  of  the  regular  legal  system, 
and  those  in  which,  on  the  other  hand,  such 
intervention  is  necessary.  Similarly  it  is  im- 
portant to  ascertain  what  remedies  are  most 
appropriate  in  differing  circumstances;  suit 
for  damages  is  not  necessarily  either  the 
safest  or  the  most  effective  in  all  instances. 

For  the  reasons  which  follow  we' recom- 
mend that  consideration  be  g^iven  to  federal 
legislation  which  would  accomplish  the  fol- 
lowing objectives : 

1.  The  truth  or  falsity  of  statements  made 
to  employees  and  not  to  the  general  public, 
dealing  with  conditions  of  employment  or 
the  treatment  of  employees,  and  made  In  the 
cotu'se  of  organizational  campaigns,  collec- 
tive bargaining  or  contract  administration, 
by  employees  or  representatives  of  union  or 
management,  should  be  Judged  primarily  by 
the  employees  themselves  rather  than  less 
Informed  outsiders.  Accordingly,  in  these  nar. 
row  circumstances,  suits  for  damages  for 
defamation  should  be  precluded. 

2.  In  cases  of  statements  made  to  the  gen- 
eral pubUc  or  dealing  with  the  personal 
character  of  an  Individual  as  distinct  from 
conditions  of  employment  or  treatment  of 
employees,  suits  for  defamation  should  re- 
main available,  subject,  however,  to  the  limi- 
tations in  the  course  of  evolution  in  Supreme 
Court  decisions  under  the  First  Amendment 
to  the  Federal  Constitution  as  made  appli- 
cable to  the  States  through  the  Fourteenth. 

background THE   IMPACT   OP  FEDERAL   LAW   IN 

DEFAMATION   CASES 

The  impact  of  federal  law  in  defamation 
cases  has  its  source  in  two  constitutional 
provisions:  the  First  Amendment  which, 
applicable  to  the  states  through  the  Four- 
teenth .*  protects  freedom  of  speech,  press, 
assembly  and  petition,  and  the  Commerce 
Clause,  under  which  federal  laws  deal  with 
many  kinds  of  publication  affecting  com- 
merce which  may  also  be  claimed  to  be  de- 
famatory in  particular  Instances. 

The  most  dramatic  impact  arose  from  the 
1964  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  New 
York  Times  v.  Sullivan'  in  which  a  libel 
judgment  for  a  public  official  based  upon 
alleged  defamation  contained  in  an  adver- 
tisement was  reversed.  Subsequently,  how- 
ever, the  Court  upheld  a  libel  suit  by  a 
manager  against  a  union  and  others  based 
upon  a  leaflet  distributed  In  an  organizing 
campaign  which  stated : 

"The  men  in  Saginaw  were  deprived  of 
their  right  to  vote  in  three  N.L.R.B.  elec- 
tions. .  .  .  [They]  were  robbed  of  pay  in- 
creases. The  .  .  .  managers  were  lying  to  us 
.  .  .  Somebody  may  go  to  Jaill"  * 

The  Court  also  sent  back  for  further  pro- 
ceedings without  ordering  dismissal  a  suit 
by  a  former  ski  resort  commissioner  who 
claimed  to  have  been  defamed  by  a  news- 
paper column  stating  that  resort  receipts 
had  climbed  and  asking  rhetortically  "What 
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happened  to  all  the  money  last  year — and 
every  other  year?  "  ■ 

The  impact  of  federal  law  upon  the  status 
of  utterances  which  might  be  claimed  to  be 
defamatory  has  been  expanding  by  virtue 
of  decisions  under  the  First  Amendment, 
and  also  decisions  in  the  context  of  organi- 
zational and  election  campaigns  under  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act.  proxy  contests 
for  corporate  control  regulated  under  the 
Securities  Acts  and  radio  and  television 
broadcasting  under  license  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission. 

The  diverse  views  expressed  as  to  what 
utterances  should  be  regulated  and  how. 
suggests  that  rapid  change  in  this  field  may 
continue. 

THE  INTEREST  VINDICATED  BY  DEFAMATION  SUITS 

The  purposes  served  by  suits  for  defama- 
tion are  of  great  Importance  to  society. 
Among  them  are  compensation  to  the  injured 
for  unjust  harm  to  reputation  and  prevention 
of  similar  harm  In  the  future  by  causing 
those  who  would  publish  careless  or  mali- 
cious slurs  to  exercise  caution. 

In  addition,  a  defamation  suit  may  provide 
a  forum  in  which  the  truth  or  falsity  of  a 
charge  may  be  tested.  This  may  assist  in 
rehabilitating  the  reputation  of  the  victim 
of  defamation,  especially  if  there  has  been 
little  or  no  coverage  of  any  reply'  to  the 
initial  charges. 

Immunity  from  suits  for  damages  for 
defamation  has  been  considered  necessary  in 
several  circumstances,  including  where  the 
person  making  the  charges  Is  acting  in  the 
course  of  official  duties.*  speaks  in  Con- 
gress,' or  speaks  In  the  course  of  other  judi- 
cial or  legislative  proceed^gs.  Under  present 
procedures,  however,  a  person  against  whom 
such  charges  are  made  frequently  has  no  way 
to  establish  his  Innocence  even  if  he  is  in 
possession  of  proof  of  It.  "Hiere  is  no  forum 
to  hear  him.  And  if  he  Is  not  a  public  figure, 
he  may  have  no  news-making  power  com- 
parable to  that  of  his  accuser.  Little  cover- 
age may  be  given  to  his  denials.  In  other 
circumstances,  such  as  political  campaigns, 
where  suit  is  generally  impracticable  aside 
from  constitutional  or  ether  obstacles,  a  per- 
son defamed  may  suffer  a  similar  disadvan- 
tage. The  mere  fact  that  charges  are  made, 
even  if  totally  false,  may  be  enough  to  con- 
vince many  that  "there  must  be  something 
in  it  because  where  is  so  much  smoke  there  is 
bound  to  be  some  fire."  This  careless  and 
erroneous  assumption  has  been  avidly  uti- 
lized by  totalitarian  and  other  extremist 
movements  of  many  varieties "  taking  advan- 
tage of  character  assassination  a-s  a  major 
weapon. 

The  widening  of  constitutional  and  other 
privileges  against  defamation  suits,  accord- 
ingly, leaves  society  Increasingly  open  to 
severe  abuses  unless  other  offsetting  measures 
are  also  taken. 

DANGERS   INVOLVED   IN   PERMrmNG   DEFAMATION 
SUITS 

In  evaluating  the  dangers  and  risks  in  per- 
mitting defamation  suits  we  must  take  into 
account  the  possibility  that  the  triers  of  fact 
will  reach  the  wrong  conclusion."  This  may 
occur  for  any  number  of  reasons,  including 
the  unavailability  of  evidence,  the  effect  of 
judicial  rules  of  admissibility,  the  unequal 
resources  of  the  parties  in  conducting  in- 
vestigations.'" and  employing  counsel  and 
the  presence  or  absence  of  community  pres- 
sure, subtle  or  overt,"  in  the  case. 

Suit  may  also  be  instituted  as  a  means  of 
economic  or  political  warfare  or  vengeance 
rather  than  to  redress  genuine  harm  caused 
by  actual  falsehoods.'" 

Further.  in  vehement  public  debate  the 
speaker  may  be  stating  only  what  he  believes 
to  be  the  truth,  and  yet  may  later  turn  out 
to  have  been  In  error  or  someone  Judging  the 
situation  later  may  Elmply  interpret  the 
facts  differently.  To  reqmre  the  speaker  to 
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api«M  blnueU  »t  bla  peril  In  sucta 
might  well   prevent  m*ny  le(ltlm*te  grleT- 
ancea  from  finding  ezpreaslon. 

In   tbe  New   York   Times  ca««   the   Court 
atated  eloquently  »nd  succinctly : 

.  .  we  consider  this  case  agalnat  the 
background  of  a  profound  national  commit- 
ment to  the  principle  that  debate  on  public 
Issues  should  be  imlnhlblted,  robust,  and 
wide-open,  and  that  It  may  well  Include 
vehement,  caustic,  and  sometimes  un- 
pleasantly sharp  attacks  .  .  . 

"Authoritative  interpretation  of  the  First 
Amendment  guarantees  have  consistently 
refused  to  recognize  an  exception  for  any 
test  of  truth — whether  administered  by 
Judges,  juries,  or  administrative  offlcUla — 
and  especially  one  that  puts  the  burden  of 
proving  truth  on  the  speaker  ...  As  Madi- 
son said,  'Some  degree  of  abuse  Is  Insepara- 
ble from  the  proper  use  of  every  thing;  and 
In  no  Instance  Is  this  more  true  than  in 
that  of  the  press.'  .  .  .  That  erroneous  state- 
ment Is  Inevitable  in  free  debate,  and  that 
It  must  be  protected  if  the  freedoms  of  ex- 
pression are  to  have  the  'breathing  space' 
that  they  'need  ...  to  survive'  [must  be) 
recognised  .  .  ." '» 

Ttif  Times  case  Involved  statements  about 
*  Pul}UA  official.  It  involved,  however,  as  well 
the  broader  "profound  national  commit- 
ment .  .  .  that  debate  on  public  issues 
should  be  uninhibited  .  .  .  and  wide- 
open  .  .  ."  (emphasis  added). 

Under  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
and  the  Labor  Management  Reporting  and 
Disclosure  Act  of  1959,"  collective  bargaining 
and  the  aSalrs  of  bargaining  agents  are  made 
"public  issues  ■  to  a  significant  extent  by  the 
mandatory  duty  of  collective  bargaining 
placed  on  the  parties  and  the  public  regula- 
tions laid  down  for  selection  of  representa- 
tives. This  does  not  make  those  involved  In 
bargaining  on  either  side  of  the  table  "pub- 
lic officials. "  '<  But  it  makes  the  conduct  of 
organizational  campaigns  and  collective  bar- 
gaining "public  issues"  in  an  important 
sense.  Furthermore,  collective  bargaining  has 
been  considered  to  have  some  aspects  in  com- 
mon with  public  government  Itself,  at  least 
for  certain  purposes.''^  For  example.  "The  par- 
ties are  bound  together  in  an  Involuntary 
continuing  relationship  which  cannot  be 
severed  by  either  deciding  not  to  do  busineea 
with  the  other"  "  short  of  the  employer  go- 
ing out  of  business  entirely. >■  These  consid- 
erations are  relevant  in  determining  what 
types  of  litigation  are  in  the  interest  of  the 
constructive  evolution  of  labor  relations  un- 
der our  national  labor  laws.'* 

It  is  traditional  that  "robust "  debate  In  la- 
bor disputes  has  included  use  of  lang\iage 
which  the  Supreme  Court  has  indicated  Is 
"commonplace  "  there  but  which  "might  weU 
be  deemed  actionable  per  se  in  some  state 
JurlsdlcUons."  »  To  permit  suits  in  such  cases 
would  in  our  opinion  be  harmful  to  the  con- 
structive evolution  of  collective  bargaining. 
The  langxiage  of  disputants  is  not  readily 
modified  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  attempt 
to  clean  it  up  by  libel  or  slander  suits  is  not 
worth  the  price  of  exacerbating  bargaining 
relationships  through  lawsuits  brought  to 
that  end. 

We  also  recognize  that  conununlty  passions 
are  sometimes  aro\iaed  to  the  boiling  point 
In  favor  of  one  side  or  the  other  in  the  course 
r  Of  bitter  labor  disputes  and  that  this  magni- 
fies the  Inherent  difficulties  of  impartial  fact 
finding  and  the  accurate  reconstruction  of 
past  events.  Here  the  danger  of  error  in  as- 
certaining the  facts  and  Judging  their  sig- 
nificance In  context  is  particularly  great. 
This  is  especially  true  where  the  Issues  in- 
volved in  defamation  suits  necessarily  entail 
moral  Judgments  by  the  triers  of  the  facU. 
In  the  case  of  a  suit  against  an  individual 
employee,  there  is  also  the  aspect  of  what 
may  t>ecome  "cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
ment" -'  within  the  context  of  industrial  gov- 
eriunent. 
While  few  employers  and  unions  resort  at 


present  to  libel  suit*  or  slander  stiiu,  we 
are  concerned  that  the  Impact  of  those  suits 
which  are  brought  may  harm  labor  relations 
on  a  broader  scale  as  well,  creating  an  atmos- 
phere adverse  to  constructive  cooperation  by 
the  parties  as  well  as  unjust  In  particular 
cases. 

DISCUSSION    or   aCCOMMENDATIONS 

For  these  reasons,  we  have  concluded  that 
suits  for  damages  for  defamation  should  not 
be  allowed  in  the  narrow  class  of  cases  where 
the  alleged  utterance  was  only  made  to  em- 
ployees and  dealt  solely  with  working  condi- 
tions or  treatment  of  employees  and  occurred 
in  the  course  of  an  organizational  campaign, 
collective  bargaining  negotiation,  or  matter 
of  contract  administration. 

We  recognize,  however,  that  some  means  of 
protecting  the  legitimate  claims  of  the  un- 
justly defamed  are  necessary  in  this  class  of 
cases  as  well  as  in  others.  While  we  believe 
that  the  employees  themselves  are  in  a  better 
position  to  evaluate  the  statements  made  in 
this  narrow  class  of  cases  than  a  Jury,  there 
may  be  need  for  the  opportunity  of  the  party 
attacited  to  reply  and  to  obtain  some  impar- 
tial review  of  the  charges  against  him  if  he 
chose  to  avail  himself  of  it."  In  labor  dis- 
putes the  means  of  making  the  right  of  reply 
effective  are  more  easily  devised  than  in  the 
case  of  statements  to  the  general  public  be- 
cause of  the  limited  audience  involved.  For 
example,  if  an  employee,  management  repre- 
sentative, employer,  or  union  representative 
claims  to  have  been  subjected  to  false  charges, 
he  might  be  given  the  right  to  answer  them 
in  the  same  manner  in  which  they  were  made, 
if  that  Is  practicable,  or.  by  having  a  written 
reply  distributed  to  all  employees  who  were 
likely  to  have  become  aware  of  the  original 
charge. 

In  the  case  of  statements  to  the  general 
public  or  extending  beyond  discussion  of 
working  conditions  or  treatment  of  employ- 
ees, we  would  permit  present  libel  and  slan- 
der laws  to  apply  as  limited,  of  course,  by 
the  continuing  evolution  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  construction  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment. 

Legislative  consideration  of  these  matters 
may  be  desirable.  However,  it  is  within  the 
power  of  the  courts  to  deal  with  some  of 
these  problems  under  existing  legislation. 
For  example,  the  Supreme  Court  has  indi- 
cated that  limitations  comparable  to  those 
Imposed  on  suits  for  defamation  of  public 
officials  in  the  New  York  Times  case  may  be 
applied  to  defamation  sulU  in  labor  disputes 
within  the  ambit  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  "...  If  experience  shows  that 
a  more  complete  curtailment,  even  a  total 
one  [of  state  libel  remedies)  should  be  nec- 
essary" to  prevent  impairment  of  our  na- 
tional labor  policy." "  Similarly,  the  Court 
might  appropriately  hold  that  authority  for 
filing  grievances  as  to  alleged  defamation, 
like  a  no-strike  provision.^*  is  implicit  in 
grievance  and  arbitration  clauses  in  collec- 
Uve  bargaining  agreements  unless  they 
specify  otherwise. 
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Mich.  L.  Rev.  1435  (1963);  Commons,  Legal 
Foundations  of  Capitalism  312  (1924);  cf. 
Lewis  V.  Benedict  Coal  Co.,  361  U.S.  459 
(1960). 

'•  "Report  Concerning  ( 1 )  The  Role  of 
Judge  and  Arbitrator  in  Labor  Arbitration 
and  (2)  Injunctions  Against  Strikes  in 
Breach  of  Contract."  4  Reports  of  Com- 
mittees of  N.Y.C.B_A.  Concerned  With 
Federal  Legislation  16.  20  (1965)  also 
in   20   Record   of   N.Y.C.B.A.    37,   40    (1965) 

"NLRB  v.  Darlington  Mfg.  Co.,  380  US. 
263  (1966). 

"Textile  Workers  v.  Uncoln  Mills,  353 
UJ5.  488  (1957);  Friendly,  "In  Praise  of  Erie— 
and  of  the  New  Federal  Common  Law,"  39 
N.Y.U.  L  Rev.  383  (1964),  also  in  19  Record 
of  N.Y.C.B.A.  64  ( 1964) . 

"  383  U.S.  at  58. 

-'  See  Note  12  supra. 

''-"  Reisman,  "Democracy  and  Defamation: 
Fair  Game  and  Pair  Comment,"  42  Colum. 
L.  Rev.  1086  (1942);  Donnelly,  "The  Right 
to  Reply:  An  Alternative  to  an  Action  for 
Ubel."  34  Virginia  L.  Rev.  867  (19481: 
Bok,  """The  Regulation  of  Campaign  Tactics  In 
Representation  Elections  under  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,"  78  Harv.  L.  Rev.  38. 
91  (1964);  Note,  78  Harv.  L.  Rev.  1191.  1207 
(1965). 

a  Linn  V.  United  Plant  Guard  Workers,  383 
U.S.  53,  67  (1966). 

» Local  174.  Teamsters  Union  v.  Lucas 
Flour  Co.,  369  U.S.  95  ( 1962) .    . 

[From  the  Federal  Bar  Council,  Committee 

on  Labor  Law] 
Labor  Relations  and  NoNP«orrr  Hospitals 
Congress  is  presently  considering  a  bill 
(H.R.  637)  Introduced  by  Congressman  Wil- 
liam F.  Ryan  (D-N.Y.)  that  would  remove  the 
present  statutory  exemption  (N.L.R.A.  Sec. 
2(2),  29   US.C.   Sec.   152(2))    for  employers 
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operating  nonprofit  hospitals.  The  committee 
strongly  supports  extending  to  employees  of 
nonprofit  hospitals  the  rights  guaranteed  by 
the  Taft-HarUey  Act.  However,  H.B.  637,  as 
presently  drafted,  might  also  nullify  state 
statutory  or  Judicial  law  prohibiting  strikes 
by  such  employees  and  substituting  alterna- 
tive means  of  resolving  disputes  such  as  final 
and  binding  arbitration.  In  our  view  this  Is 
a  fundamenUl  defect  that  requires  rejection 
of  the  proposed  bill  as  drafted.  If  H.R.  637 
were  amended  to  permit  the  continued  opera- 
tion of  these  state  laws,  we  would  endorse  It 
without  reservation. 

There  are  over  7,000  hospitals  In  the  United 
States  employing  over  2,000,0(X)  employees. 
More  than  half  are  non-profit,  one-quarter 
are  operated  by  state,  county  or  municipal 
governments,  approximately  one-fifth  are 
profit-oriented  (proprietary)  and  the  remain- 
der are  operated  by  the  federal  government 
or  by  federal  agencies  such  as  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  Public  hospitals  are  expressly 
exempted  by  SecUon  2(2)  of  the  N.L3.A.,  and 
Hit.  637  would  not  change  this  situation. 
Proprietary  hospitals  are  covered  by  the 
N.LJI.A.,  although  it  was  not  until  recently 
that  the  N.LJI.B.  chose  to  exercise  Its  Juris- 
diction over  such  institutions.* 

Congress  first  excluded  nonprofit  hospitals 
from  the  statutory  definition  of  an  "employ- 
er" In  1947  (N.Lli.A  Sec.  2(2)).  The  prin- 
cipal effect  of  H.B.  637  woiUd  be  to  overturn 
this  determination.  There  Is  at  present  some 
question  whether  the  operations  of  nonprofit 
hospitals  "affect  commerce"  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  N.LJl.A.«  and  also,  even  if  they 
do,  whether  the  N.LJI.B.  might  choose  not  to 
exercise  its  statutory  Jurisdiction  In  this 
area.'  However,  we  must  assume  that  the  en- 
actment of  H.R.  687  would  itself  provide  stat- 
utory Jurisdiction  and,  in  turn,  that  Congress 
would  clearly  indicate  that  It  Intended  the 
N.L.R.B.  to  exercise  the  Jurisdiction  thus  be- 
stowed. 

Nonprofit  hospitals  are  not  totally  unregu- 
lated at  the  present  time.  Both  before  and 
after  the  1947  amendment  several  states 
passed  laws  governing  hospital  labor  rela- 
tions. Sixteen  states  presently  have  such 
laws;  ten  apply  to  nonprofit  hospitals,*  six 
do  not.* 


>In  November  1967,  the  N.LJt.B.  an- 
nounced It  would  exercise  Jurisdiction  If  the 
proprietary  hospital  received  at  least  1250,000 
in  gross  revenue  per  annum.  Butt  Medical 
Properties,  168  NLRB  No.  52  (1967).  Previ- 
ously, the  Board  had  consistently  held  that 
it  would  not  effectuate  the  policies  of  the  Act 
for  It  to  exercise  Jurisdiction  over  proprietary 
hospitals.  See  Flatbush  Gen'l  Hospital,  126 
NLRB  144  (1960). 

*A  leading  case  held,  prior  to  the  1947 
amendment,  that  nonprofit  hospitals  did 
"affect  commerce."  Central  Dispensary  and 
Emergency  Hospital  v.  NXJt^.,  146  F  2d  853 
(D.C.  Clr.  1944),  cert,  denied,  324  U.S.  847 
(1945).  However,  this  ruling  was  questioned 
during  the  debate  on  the  1947  amendment  to 
Section  2(2).  Ths  House  report  stated  (1. 
LegU.  Hist,  of  the  LJiIJl.A.  303)  that  hos- 
pitals "are  not  engaged  in  'commerce'  and 
certainly  not  In  interstate  commerce."  (See 
also  id..  Vol.  2  at  1464-65) . 

'The  N.L.R.B.  has  consistently  ruled  that 
it  will  exercise  Jurisdiction  over  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations only  la  exceptional  circumstances 
and  In  connection  with  purely  commercial 
ventures.  See,  e.g..  Trustees  of  Columbia  Un- 
iversity, 97  NLRB  424  (1961);  Lutheran 
Church,  109  NLRB  859  (1964)  and  YMCA  of 
Portland,  Oregon,  146  NLRB  20   (1964). 

*  These  are  Connecticut,  Hawaii,  E^nsas, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mon- 
tana, New  York,  Oregon  and  Wisconsin. 
Some  of  these  laws  apply  only  to  certain 
hospital  employees  (e.g.  nurses). 

'  "These  are  Colorado,  North  Dakota,  Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode  Island,  Utah  and  Vermont. 


We  have  no  hesitancy  in  endorsing  the 
general  principle  that  employees  of  non- 
profit hospitals  should  have  the  right  to  or- 
ganize and  bargain  collectively  through  rep- 
resentatives of  their  own  choosing.  The  hos- 
pital employee  should  be  entitled  to  such 
rights  as  is  any  other  way  earner.  Accord: 
Kochery  &  Strauss,  The  Nonprofit  Hospital 
and  the  Union,  9  Buffalo  L.  Rev.  255,  282 
(1959). 

The  chief  deficiency  of  HJi.  637  is  that  no 
effort  is  made  to  address  the  special  prob- 
lems inherent  in  promoting  the  orderly  set- 
tlement of  disputes  concerning  nonprofit 
hospitals.  It  is  generally  accepted,  even  by 
many  ardent  champions  of  equal  treatment 
of  hospital  and  other  employees,  that  there 
should  be  restrictions  on  the  right  of  hospi- 
tal employees  to  strike  and  that  the  opera- 
tion of  a  hospital  does  involve  a  public  In- 
terest of  such  urgency  that  the  right  to  strike 
should  yield  to  the  greater  Importance  of 
uninterrupted  and  efficient  treatment  for  the 
sick  and  infirm.  Of  the  ten  states  that  have 
passed  legislation  expressly  granting  hospi- 
tal employees  the  right  to  organize  and  bar- 
gain collectively,  six  also  expressly  prohibit 
strikes  by  such  employees  usually  In  ex- 
change for  provisions  for  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion of  labor  disputes.* 

If  enacted  in  its  present  form,  HJl.  637,  by 
bringing  the  doctrine  of  ^federal  pre-emption 
to  bear,  would  effectively  nullify  all  present 
and  future  state  statutory  or  Judicial  laws 
governing  labor  relations  in  nonprofit  hospi- 
tals.' We  believe  that  state  laws  prohibiting 
strikes  by  employees  of  nonprofit  hospitals 
should  be  permitted  where  the  states  sub- 
stllnite  alternative  means  of  resolving  labor- 
management  disputes  such  as  final  and 
binding  arbitration.  Such  laws  are  appro- 
priate and  Justifiable  legislative  and  Judicial 
responses  that  should  be  preserved,  not  de- 
stroyed. In  our  view,  H.R.  637  should  be 
amended  to  provide  expressly  that  the  states 
shall  not  be  deprived  of  the  power  to  enact 
or  adopt  laws  of  the  type  described. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Feoesal  Bab  Council,  Committeb  on 
Labok  Law:  Richard  A.  Givens,  Chair- 
man; John  D.  Canoni,  Secretary;  Har- 
old Baer,  Jr.,  Albert  X.  Bader,  Esq., 
Mark  K.  Benenson,  Noel  Berman,  Ira 
Blue,  Evelyn  S.  Brand.  Harold  I.  Cam- 
mer, Nathan  Cohen,  Samuel  J.  Cohen, 
Jack  Davis,  Max  M.  Doner,  Bernard  D. 
Gold,  Morris  P.  Glusblen,  Herbert  Hal- 
berg, Robert  Isaacs.  William  J.  Isaac- 
son, Isadore  Katz,  Ralph  P.  Katz,  Hon. 
Jerome  Lefkowltz.  Lawrence  G.  Mar- 
shall, Max  J.  Miller,  Benjamin  B. 
Naumoff,  Hon.  Frederick  Pojje,  Jr.,  Sid- 
ney O.  Raphael,  Leonard  Rovlns,  Irving 
Rozen,  Sherwln  Shapiro,  Jack  Sheink- 
man, Robert  Sllagi,  I.  Philip  Sipser, 
Esq.,  Prof.  Michael  I.  Sovem,  Evan  J. 
Spelfogel,  Philip  J.  Zichello,  and  Max 
Zlmny. 
Mat  9,  1969. 


The  general  laws  or  constitutions  of  some 
states  may  grant  nonprofit  hospital  employ- 
ees certain  rights.  Compare  Johnson  v.  Christ 
Hospital,  46  N.J.  108,  211  A.  2d  376  (1965) 
with  Peters  v.  Community  Hospital,  70 
LRRM  3239   (m.  App.  Ct.   1969). 

"  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  New  York  and  Oregon.  Michigan 
and  Oregon  do  not  provide  for  compulsory 
arbitration.  The  situation  In  Hawaii  and 
Kansas  Is  unclear. 

'See  Amalgamated  Ass'n.,  Division  998  v. 
W£Jt.B.,  340  U.S.  383  (1951)  (NXJlJi.  pre- 
empts Wisconsin's  Public  Utility  Law  and 
its  no-strlke  and  compulsory  arbitration  pro- 
visions) ;  Cf.  Division  1287  Amalgamated  As- 
sociation V.  Missouri.  374  U.S.  74  (1963)  and 
General  Electric  Co.  v.  Callahan,  294  P.  2d 
60  ( 1st  Clr.  1961 ) ,  petition  for  certiorari  dis- 
missed per  stipulation,  369  U.S.  832  (1962). 


NATIONAL  HEALTH  CORPS  PRO- 
POSED TO  EASE  HEALTH  CARE 
CRISIS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  today,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Health  is  beginning 
the  consideration  of  the  Hospital  and 
Medical  Facilities  Construction  and 
Modernization  Amendments  of  1969. 

At  this  time,  it  is  very  appropriate  to 
review  what  many  consider  to  be  a  health 
care  crisis  facing  the  United  States. 

Since  World  War  11,  we  have  under- 
taken substantial  efiforts  tq^improve  the 
health  of  the  country.  Tremendous 
gains  have  been  made  in  the  biomedical 
sciences,  in  large  part  the  result  of  sub- 
stantial expenditures  for  health  research. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  "state  of 
the  art"  has  vastly  improved. 

But  while  we  have  done  much  to  ad- 
vance our  knowledge  of  diseases  and 
life  processes,  our  capacity  to  bring  even 
the  most  fimdamental  health  services 
to  the  people  is  beginning  to  break  down. 
While  we  are  succeeding  in  the  labora- 
tory, we  are  failing  in  the  community. 

E>espite  dramatic  medical  advances 
and  the  Investment  of  billions  of  Federal 
dollars,  we  are  on  the  brink  of  a  na- 
tional health  crisis  with  thousands  of 
families  in  the  ghettos  and  residents  in 
poverty  stricken  rural  areas  unable  to 
receive  adequate  health  and  medical 
care. 

The  indicators  of  a  growing  health 
care  crisis  are  everywhere.  Long  delays 
must  be  tolerated  before  an  individual 
has  an  opportunity  to  see  a  physician, 
even  Tor  the  most  routine  health  care. 
Hospitals  are  becoming  obsolete,  over- 
crowded and  inadequately  staffed.  Sub- 
stantial segments  of  the  populaton  have 
substandard  medical  and  health  care. 

What  has  happened,  of  course,  is  that 
the  Nation's  health  care  system  no 
longer  can  respond  effectively  to  the 
rapid  changes  in  American  society  which 
are  occurring  in  every  area.  In  the  past, 
health  care  was  provided  by  solo  general 
practitioners  in  their  own  ofiQces.  Hospi- 
tals were  often  places  of  last  resort,  where 
maintenance  needs  were  often  as  great 
as  medical  requirements.  But  medical 
knowledge  has  rapidly  changed  part  of 
this  picture.  Medical  practice  has  become 
highly  specialized,  as  the  state  of  the 
art  improves.  Hospitals,  rather  than 
medical  o£Qces,  have  become  the  center 
for  diagnosis  and  treatment.  Still,  how- 
ever, science  and  technology  cannot  fully 
account  for  the  presence  of  a  crisis. 

The  health  care  system  has  not  es- 
caped the  social  and  demographic 
changes  which  have  affected  other  seg- 
ments of  American  society.  Twenty 
years  ago,  our  cities  still  had  substantial 
portions  of  middle-  and  upper-class 
Americans.  Health  care  was  provided 
through  a  combination  of  outpatient 
services,  rendered  by  physicians  located 
in  the  cities,  and  by  hospitals  in  the 
areas  in  which  these  people  livec'. 

The  flight  from  the  urban  centers  has 
taken  its  toll  on  the  health  care  system, 
just  as  it  has  altered  the  education, 
economic,  and  other  systems  which  had 
traditionally  existed  in  these  areas.  The 
available  amount  of  outpatient  services 
which  "primary"  physicians  could  pro- 
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vide  naturally  began  to  diminish,  plac- 
ing greater  and  greater  workload*  on 
the  doctors  who  have  remained  In  these 
areas.  At  the  same  time,  great  Influxes 
of  new  people— generally  black,  generally 
poor — occurred  in  the  urban  centers.  The 
morbidity  rates  among  these  populations 
were  greater  than  those  who  had  left, 
and  their  ability  to  purchase  the  medical 
care  they  needed  was  much  less. 

The  physicians  who  remained,  if  they 
would  remain  at  all.  were  confronted 
with  more  patients,  longer  hours,  less- 
ening control  of  their  medical  practice, 
and  a  diminishing  economic  base.  Many 
more  practitioners  moved  to  more  fa- 
vorable areas,  reducing  even  more  the 
availability  of  medical  services. 

Without  physicians  to  provide  health 
services,  the  resident  populations  had 
only  one  other  place  to  turn — the  gen- 
eral hospitals  located  in  the  neighbor- 
hoods. Built  at  the  turn  of  the  century, 
many  of  these  Institutions  lacked  out- 
patient facilities  and  the  manpower  to 
handle,  the  rising  Influx  of  patients. 
Emerganay  rooms  became  clogged  with 
noncrltical  cases,  large  backlogs  of  peo- 
ple waited  to  get  into  beds,  so  that  some 
sort  of  treatment  could  be  provided. 
Patients  who  could  not  pay  doctors  were 
no  more  able  to  pay  hospitals,  and  the 
economic  health  of  these  aging  institu- 
tions began  to  come  into  doubt. 

Now  in  many  urban  centers  through- 
out the  Nation,  hospitals  themselves  are 
beginning  to  move  out  of  the  central 
city,  taking  along  with  them  the  last 
vestiges  of  comprehensive  health  care. 
Funds  have  not  been  adequate  to  pro- 
vide capital  needed  to  renovate  or  re- 
build the  old  buildings  occupied  in  the 
core  city.  As  a  result,  costs  to  patients 
have  risen  sharply  to  meet  rising  labor 
expenses  and  to  meet  emergency  capi- 
tal Improvements.  The  effect,  in  many 
places,  has  been  to  price  out  of  existence 
the  health  care  that  many  people  need. 
Other  factors  are  helping  to  contribute 
to  the  health  care  crisis  which  extend  the 
impact  of  the  problem  well  beyond  the 
inner  sections  of  our  large  metropolitan 
areas.  Increasing  specialization,  for  ex- 
ample, is  having  a  pronounced  effect  on 
the  availability  of  health  care.  While 
the  total  number  of  physicians  relative 
to   the  population  has  remained   rela- 
tively constant  in  recent  years,  the  num- 
ber of  physicians  readily  accessible  to 
the  population  is  growing  smaller. 

The  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Health  Manpower  observed  that  while 
the  physician  population  is  growing 
somewhat  faster  than  the  population, 
"this  slight  relative  increase  in  the  sup- 
ply of  physicians  cannot  outweigh  the 
forces  acting  to  decrease  access  to 
them."  Our  health  manpower  policy  to 
date  has  simply  called  for  increasing  the 

supply  side  of  the  health  care  equation 

train  more  people.  I  feel,  however,  that 
we  have  sadly  overlooked  the  real  prob- 
lem which  is  one  of  the  distribution  of 
personnel  and  facilities,  rather  than 
the  r  numbers. 

Every  hospital  seems  bent  upon  ob- 
taining the  most  elaborate  and  extensive 
equipment  without  regard  to  the  needs 
and  abiliUes  of  other  institutions.  In 
New  York  City,  for  example,  there  are 
13  open  heart  surgery  programs,  seven 
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of  which  do  83  percent  of  all  the  heart 
stirgery,  while  the  remaining  eight  do  17 
percent.  The  director  of  the  Monteflore 
Hospital  and  Medical  Center,  Dr.  Mar- 
tin Cherkasky  observed : 

When  you  do  one  cam  a  month  It  not 
only  co«t  a  lot  but  you  do  Jt  badly.  The  City 
of  New  York  does  not  need  16  programs.  It 
only  needa  seven.  No  effort  on  the  part  of 
those  who  pay  has  been  directed  to  making 
sure  that  these  unnecessary  draining  pro- 
grams of  money  and  space  and  personnel 
are  avoided. 


In  one  large  eastern  city,  hospitals 
were  individually  planning  to  add  more 
than  $450  million  in  capital  projects  over 
a  9-year  period,  until  a  local  group  found 
that  there  was  no  shortage  of  hospital 
beds  in  the  city,  even  though  44  percent 
of  the  existing  facilities  were  unsafe  or 
unsatisfactory  for  patient  use.  With  the 
costs  of  constructing  one  hospital  bed  at 
about  $35,000  and  annual  maintenance 
costs  running  around  $10,000  per  bed,  it 
is  absurd  for  this  Nation  to  permit  the 
continuation  of  a  fragmented  and  unco- 
ordinated system  of  health  care. 

Heart-pump     machines     cost     about 
$15,000  apiece:  surgical  sterilizers  reach 
$17,000;   and  cobalt  radiation  units  as 
much  as  $82,000.  It  is  not  surprising  then 
that  health-care  costs  are  skyrocketing, 
when  every  element  in  the  health-care 
system  believes  such  equipment  is  needed, 
even  though  similar  equipment  may  go 
underutilized  elsewhere  in  the  commu- 
nity. Duplicated  equipment  means  dupli- 
cated personnel  needs,  and  hence  ap- 
pears a   'shortage  of  skilled  personnel." 
Social    change,    changes    in    medical 
knowledge,  fragmentary  allocation  of  re- 
sources,  and   failure   to   apply  modem 
technology  all  contribute  to  what  is  fast 
becoming  a  national  crisis  of  major  pro- 
portions.   We    do    not    really    have    a 
"health-care  system"  in  this  country.  In- 
stead, we  are  faced  with  an  unorganized, 
uncoordinated,  and  unpliinned  collection 
of  elements,  each  of  which  provides  less 
than  comprehensive  service. 

Our  country's  health  resources  have 
been  badly  allocated.  Personnel  and 
highly  specialized  equipment  have  been 
clustered  in  shiny  new  medical  centers, 
isolated  from  the  critical  needs  of  citi- 
zens in  the  inner  city  and  smaU  towns. 
The  maldistribution  of  medical  man- 
power could  be  substantially  corrected 
within  the  framework  of  a  National 
Health  Corps,  involving  local  volunteers, 
paraprofessionals.  and  professionals. 

Our  young  doctors,  nurses,  and  other 
medical  personnel  should  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  share  in  the  satisfaction 
of  public  service  through  participation 
in  a  National  Health  Corps.  Their  coun- 
terparts in  the  education  and  legal  pro- 
fessions have  already  displayed  their  so- 
cial consciousness  by  flocking  to  work  in 
the  National  Teacher  Corps  and  neigh- 
borhood legal  services  programs. 

Through  a  corps  program,  young  medi- 
cal and  health  professionals  could  be  en- 
listed to  serve  in  community  clinics  in 
cities  and  remote  rural  areas. 

Local  community  residents,  trained  by 
medical  personnel  in  local  hospitals, 
could  be  mobilized  as  health  workers  to 
inform  their  neighbors  about  improved 
family  health  practices,  preventive  med- 


icine, and  the  accessibility  of  health  care, 
while  others  could  prepare  for  new  career 
positions  in  the  health  field. 

I  am  in  the  process  of  drafting  legis- 
lation to  facilitate  the  establishment  of 
a  National  Health  Corps  and  will  appre- 
ciate receiving  the  comments  of  my  col- 
leagues and  other  Interested  {uirties  in 
this  regard. 

I  believe  that  we  have  the  resources 
we  need  to  provide  the  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  health  care  Americans  deserve,  but 
there  must  be  a  national  commitment  to 
bring  about  major  changes  in  the  orga- 
nization and  use  of  these  resources  to 
reach  this  goal. 

Our  public  policy  toward  the  health- 
care system  is  often  contradictory  and 
confusing  and  all  but  prohibits  any  real 
change  in  direction.  We  have  programs 
which  deal  with  every  level  of  govern- 
ment, some  directly  with  providers  of 
care,  others  with  educational  institu- 
tions, and  even  some  with  people  di- 
rectly. There  are  conflicting  interests 
within  and  outside  the  health-care  sys- 
tem regarding  controls,  allocation  of  re- 
sources, planning,  and  administration.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  come  to 
assert  the  national  interest  and  to  subor- 
dinate such  conflicts  to  the  well-being  of 
all  Americans. 


AIR  TRAFFIC  CONTROL 


Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
coming  week  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce will  begin  to  consider  airport/air- 
ways legislation— a  matter  which  the 
President  has  marked  with  priority  in  his 
domestic  program.  In  theory  these  con- 
siderations might  be  divided  into  airport 
problems  and  airways  problems,  but  in 
reality  our  concern  will  be  with  the  in- 
terrelated problems  facing  our  national 
air  transportation  system. 

Today,  I  wish  to  focus  my  attention 
and  the  attention  of  this  body  to  the  air 
tra£ac  control  aspect  of  this  total  prob- 
lem, for  it  is  here  that  we  face  a  most 
serious  need. 

There  are  many  proposals  before  Con- 
gress directed  toward  solving  the  air  traf- 
flc  control  problem.  Some  say  that  provi- 
sion for  more  air  traffic  controllers  and 
the  establishment  of  a  new  personnel  sys- 
tem is  the  answer.  Others  suggest  there 
is  need  for  more  study.  Mr.  President,  I 
feel  that  the  magnitude  of  this  problem 
requires  that  we  look  to  the  ATC  needs 
of  the  next  decade  and  take  the  action 
necessary  to  program  and  meet  these 
needs. 

What  are  these  needs?  What  are  the 
problems  of  current  air  traffic  control  op- 
erations and  what  directions  should  we  be 
moving  in? 

The  current  volume  of  air  traffic  and 
operation  is  far  greater  in  many  en  route 
and  terminal  areas  than  the  present  sys- 
tem can  now  handle  effectively.  Projec- 
tions for  the  future  indicate  that  these 
deflciencies  will  become  increasingly 
worse  urJess  we  move  to  construct  a  sys- 
tem which  can  meet  the  traffic  demanSs 
today  as  well  as  tomorrow. 

The  dramatic  growth  of  the  aviation 
industry,  the  increasing  public  demands 
for  a  modem  air  transportation  system, 
and  the  advances  in  aeronautics  tech- 
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nology  require  that  new  concepts  of  ATC 
be  validated  and  put  into  operation  at  a 
rapid  pace.  The  ATC  system  is  so  inter- 
twined with  every  aspect  of  our  national 
air  transportation  system  that  to  delay 
the  implementation  of  new  approaches 
to  air  traffic  control  Is  to  cause  a  progres- 
sive deterioration  in  this  overall  system. 
The  basic  design  of  our  ciurent  ATC 
system  has  its  foundation  in  the  mid- 
thirties,  well  over  30  years  ago.  With  an 
ATC  technology  spawned  in  the  1930's, 
we  have  made  major  Improvements  and 
safety  standards  have  been  maintained, 
but  the  advances  have  been  slow. 

We  first  began  studying  the  possibili- 
ties of  automation  in  the  early  1950*6  but 
here  nearly  two  decades  later  no  major 
steps  have  been  taken  to  automate  the 
system.  There  are  elements  of  our  ATC 
system  that  can  be  described  as  semi- 
automatic, but  a  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion is  required  to  characterize  them  as 
automatic. 

Our  planning  outlines  in  the  early 
1960's  envisioned  a  number  of  measures 
to  automate  the  system.  But  the  expan- 
sion of  air  traffic  beyond  every  expecta- 
tion and  the  Inadequacies  said  delays  of 
our  automation  program  leave  us  with 
demanding  needs  as  we  enter  the  1970's. 
Our  automation  and  ATC  programs  are 
5  years  behind  in  some  respects.  The 
pressures  of  the  present  have  been  too 
pressing. 

Also,  we  have  spent  much  of  our  auto- 
matlve  efforts  on  the  en  route  elements 
of  ATC  while  the  terminal  problems 
magnify  in  size,  and  possible  solutions 
lag  further  behind.  Since  the  airport  ter- 
minal area  has  become  the  focal  point 
of  the  congestion  crisis,  our  ATC  R.  & 
D.  programs  must  be  directed  toward 
this  aspect  of  the  prQi)lem. 

We  have  technology  existing  today 
which  has  not  been  exploited  through 
development  for  possible  ATC  applica- 
tion. ATC  technology  currently  applied 
is  not  the  most  modem  and  in  fact  Is 
years  behind  the  times.  There  exists  a 
wide  gap  between  that  which  is  avail- 
able and  that  which  is  in  operation.  We 
must  begin  to  bridge  the  gaps  between 
technological  knowledge  and  applica- 
tions of  that  knowledge;  between  re- 
search results  and  systems  development. 
This  need  requires  that  oiu-  ATC  effort 
emphasize  the  development  phase  of 
R.  &  D.  activity.  Funding  of  those  activi- 
ties which  evaluate  and  test  new  ATC 
concepts  must  be  increased. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  current  ATC 
development  activities  are  misdirected 
but  simply  to  indicate  there  is  a  need  to 
speed  up  this  effort.  Our  expanding 
knowledge  of  avionics  and  automation 
must  be  applied  to  ATC. 

Further,  we  must  place  greater  em- 
phasis on  cooperation  and  coordination 
between  public  and  private  spheres  of 
activity.  Only  through  the  premier  mesh- 
ing of  the  efficiency  of  our  market  econ- 
omy and  the  guidance  of  public  agencies 
can  the  full  benefits  be  attained. 

In  what  direction  should  these  efforts 
move?  Certainly,  we  must  initially  seek 
to  lighten  the  controller's  load.  The 
manual  controller  must  still  keep  track 
of  aircraft  progress,  speed,  altitude,  nav- 
igation fix  estimates,  and  actual  time 


over  fix.  The  clerical  tasks  which  are  a 
major  portion  of  the  controllers'  work 
are  also  the  most  time  consuming,  and 
we  should  move  to  alleviate  this  load.  I 
know  that  progress  is  being  made  in  this 
direction  but  I  fed  we  must  speed  up  this 
effort. 

But  more  than  relieving  these  clerical 
operations  there  are  other  more  signifi- 
cant advances  which  I  feel  must  be 
made.  A  fundamental  redesign  of  our 
air  traffic  system  is  necessary  if  our  air 
transportation  system  is  to  yield  the 
dividends  it  has  in  the  ptist. 

If  we  show  our  willingness  to  expend 
the  resources,  we  can  move  toward  a 
system  where  the  controller,  rather  than 
being  required  to  "control"  air  traffic, 
can  monitor  the  system  and  assist  the 
user  in  avoiding  conflict  situations.  This 
type  of  system  requires  more  user  con- 
trol of  aircraft  and  may  require  more 
airborne  data  links  with  groimd  control. 
To  create  such  we  must  provide  the  re- 
search fimds  to  articulate  these  concepts 
and  the  develc^jment  resources  to  test 
their  validity.  Given  the  leadtime  nec- 
essary for  such  research  and  develop- 
ment, we  must  begin  now. 

One  example  of  the  promising  devel- 
opments in  air  traffic  control  Is  that  of 
area  navigation  which  will  be  placed 
into  operation  by  the  end  of  this  year  in 
high  density  areas  across  the  Nation. 
This  development  will  result  in  more  di- 
rect course  navigation,  allow  more  effi- 
cient use  of  airspace,  cut  down  on  pilot- 
controller  communications,  and  permit 
more  use  of  airports  with  minimal  navi- 
ads.  It  will  move  in  the  direction  of 
placing  navigation  back  into  the  cock- 
pit. 

Area  navigation  is  also  illustrative  of 
the  serious  lag  in  our  development  of 
new  ATC  concepts.  This  concept  has 
been  on  the  drawing  boards  for  over  10 
years,  but  there  was  little  initiative  and 
motivation  to  put  It  Into  operation.  Only 
under  the  pressure  of  costly  delays  and 
1  ih  density  congestion  were  significant 
moves  made  to  Implement  this  system. 
Our  planning  and  programing  for  the 
future  must  be  more  perceptive. 

I  do  not  mean  In  urging  quick  move- 
ment toward  new  ATC  concepts  that  we 
can  turn  the  old  system  off  one  minute 
and  the  new  system  on  the  next.  The 
process  is  an  evolutionary  one  and  must 
be.  The  facts  of  personnel,  international  - 
agreements,  safety  and  resource  limita- 
tions, require  a  stable  evolutionary 
transition. 

We  must  also  gain  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  hiunan  factors  of  both 
pilot  and  controller  and  how  they  affect 
system  operation.  Adequate  information 
and  educational  material  regarding  the 
implementation  of  new  system  co08bBts. 
must  be  made  available  in  order  tm 
utility  can  be  easily  seen.  Agreement 
within  the  diverse  segments  of  the  avia- 
tion community  is  essential  to  effective 
implementation  of  new  ATC  concepts. 

With  the  developments  of  new  system 
concepts  we  must  assure  that  all  ele- 
ments of  the  aviation  community  can 
participate  in  this  airway  system.  The 
application  of  arbitrary  restrictions  on 
any  segment  of  aviation  cannot  be  con- 
doned. The  performance  characteristics 


of  widely  divergent  aircraft  must  be  ac- 
commodated to  the  maximum  possible 
extent.  The  system  must  allow  all  to  par- 
ticipate in  and  enjoy  the  benefits  of  air 
transportation. 

There  is  near  imanimous  agreement 
that  in  certain  areas  demands  in  air 
traffic  exceed  system  capacity.  And  fur- 
ther that  the  development  of  an  adequate 
system  has  lagged  far  behind  require- 
ments of  the  day.  What  are  the  reasons 
underlying  this  current  deterioration?  I 
think  this  answer  lies  in  two  interrelated 
areas:  First,  divided  responsibility  for  air 
traffic  control;  and  second,  a  budget  en- 
vironment of  limited  resources. 

The  responsibility  for  ATC  research 
and  development  activities  in  the  execu- 
tive as  well  as  in  the  Congress  is  divided 
among  various  public  decision  points. 
Particularly  within  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racy our  transportation,  air  traffic  con- 
trol, space  and  military  agencies  all  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  have  some  authority 
related  to  air  traffic  control.  Because  of 
the  particular  goals  of  each  of  these 
agencies,  air  traffic  control  does  not  re- 
ceive the  necessary  attention.  For  too 
long  a  period  of  time,  new  developments 
in  ATC  have  depended  upon  technologi- 
cal spinoffs  from  programs  which  have 
only  peripheral  relationships  to  air  traffic 
needs  and  operations. 

Along  a  similar  vein,  we  simply  cannot 
answer  the  crucial  questions:  Who  is  re- 
sponsible for  air  traffic  control  develop- 
ment? Where  is  the  leadership  and  who 
is  in  charge?  I  do  not  say  I  know  who 
should  be  responsible.  But  I  think  it  is 
time  that  the  policy  question  as  to  where 
the  responsibility  should  be  placed  is  de- 
cided. Once  that  decision  is  made,  the 
responsible  agent  should  declare  that  the 
present  ATC  system  will  not  meet  the 
demands  of  the  coming  decade  and  out- 
line the  program  and  the  system  which 
will  satisfy  our  air  traffic  needs. 

There  are  those  who  suggest  that  the 
responsibility  for  ATC,  its  operations,  its 
research  and  development  activities, 
should  be  charged  to  a  public  corporation 
to  be  established  by  the  Congress.  At  this 
point,  I  am  not  persuaded  by  this  advice, 
but  I  do  think  the  ATC  program,  partic- 
ularly those  research  and  development 
activities  must  be  given  more  central  di- 
rection and  authority. 

The  main  reason  behind  our  fallings  In 
traffic  control  has  been  the  environ- 
ment of  limited  resources  In  which  the 
re^nsible  Federal  agencies  have  had  to 

irk.  In  the  face  of  Increasing  air  trans- 
lort^tion  demands,  the  quality  of  and 
he  duantity^esulting  from  the  Federal 
funding  irfocesses  liave  been  sorely  In- 
Our  rps^urces  have  simply  not 
matcHed  th^^^mands  of  the  system. 

e  reotlests  by  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration,  for  instance,  Mve  been 
consistently  imderfimded.  In  the  area  of 
facilities  and  equipment  funding  from 
fiscal  years  1966  through  1970  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  requested  from  Con- 
gress on  the  average  less  than  50  percent 
of  what  FAA  determined  to  be  required. 
Recent  Information  presented  to  the 
Congress  shows  that  although  the  FAA 
sought  over  $110  million  for  terminal  air- 
way facilities  In  1970  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  could  not  clear  1  cent  in  this 
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category  For  fiscal  1969  the  PAA  souflrht 
almost  $130  million  for  termiiml  faclll- 
tlss  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
cleared  less  than  $5  million.  Realizing 
airways  needs.  Congress  has  in  some  in- 
stances funded  over  and  above  adminis- 
tration cuts — an  action  which  is  highly 
Irregular  in  the  Congress  and  in  itself 
demonstrates  the  concern  for  adequate 
airways  funding. 

Because  of  the  continuous  lack  of 
funding  the  PAA  has  had  to  concentrate 
on  its  present  operational  problems.  The 
pressures  of  current  activities  have  hin- 
dered the  agency  from  looking  to  the 
future  and  attempting  to  analyze  air 
traffic  control's  future  requirements.  It 
Is  partially  for  this  reason  that  the  PAA"s 
efforts  in  R.  ft  O.  have  been  less  than 
vigorous  although  cuts  have  consistently 
been  made  in  PAA  requests. 

In  terms  of  Federal  budget  priorities, 
we  can  no  longer  Justify  the  absence  of 
required  facilities  and  equipment  for  our 
airways  when  our  technology  and  our 
economy  allows  us  to  place  a  man  on  the 
nloon.  Ilithe  private  sector,  the  resources 
which  have  been  invested  in  aircraft 
technology  have  in  no  way  been  matched 
by  expenditures  in  ATC  technology.  In 
the  public  sphere,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  fiscal  year  1968  expended  over 
5  billion  research  and  development  dol- 
lars in  nondefense  aerospace  programs. 
The  direct  allocation  in  ATC  research 
and  development  was  less  than  1  percent 
that  amount  In  the  same  year.  If  we  are 
to  confront  this  problem  we  must  re- 
adjust these  priorities  and  do  it  now. 

Not  only  has  the  PAA  fought  and  lost 
many  fights  in  the  "battle  of  the  budget,  " 
but  also  the  realities  of  the  congressional 
appropriations  process  has  not  served  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  national  airways 
system.  A  graph  of  Federal  funding  for 
airways  facilities  and  equipment  over  the 
past  two  decades  looks  like  a  Jagged 
mountain  range.  Each  peak  in  this  range 
Is  In  most  cases  the  result  of  a  tragic  and 
dramatic  air  accident.  To  base  important 
airways  development  decisions  on  the  in- 
cidence of  such  accidents  is  heresy.  It  is 
a  sad  commentary  on  our  Federal  plan- 
ning and  programing  processes.  A  con- 
tinuous, consistent  resource  for  national 
airways  development  must  be  provided  by 
the  Congress  this  year  if  we  are  to  end 
this  heresy.  Current  rationale  funding 
can  only  lead  to  a  magnification  of  the 
problem  and  cannot  provide  a  solution. 
Our  allocation  of  ATC  resources  must  be 
matched  with  air  traffic  demands. 

I  have  stated  above  that  if  we  are  not 
willing  to  provide  the  resources  necessary 
to  confront  this  crisis  situation,  the  con- 
sequences of  inaction  will  soon  be  upon 
us.  In  the  terminal  area  of  ATC  we  are 
now  experiencing  these  consequences — 
these  restraints  upon  our  air  transporta- 
tion system.  The  traveUng  public  has 
been  delayed;  segments  of  the  aviation 
community  are  being  subjected  to  restric- 
tion: and  the  development  of  our  air 
transportation  system  is  being  hindered. 
The  terminal  situation  is  now  a  crisis  of 
congestion  and  a  crisis  of  confidence.  If 
we  do  not  act  it  will  evolve  into  a  crisis 
of  safety. 

If  we  cannot  increase  our  efforts  in 
ATC  R.  ft  D.  activities,  we  must  accept 


the  safety  margin  that  will  be  cut  pre- 
cisely thin.  But  this  course  of  inaction 
is  unacceptable,  and  we  must  accord  our 
ATC  system  and  its  future  development 
the  priority  status  it  deserves. 

We  must  invest  the  resources — the  re- 
sources necessary  to  provide  the  research 
and  development,  facilities  and  person- 
nel— In  our  airways  system.  If  we  are 
willing  to  make  this  investment  Into  the 
development  of  new  ATC  concepts,  we 
can  move  toward  solving  the  near  crisis 
condition  of  our  air  traffic  system.  If  we 
do  not  act  now,  the  real  and  harmful  re- 
sult will  be  the  placing  of  restraints  upon 
the  individual,  and  his  mobility,  upon  the 
aviation  industry,  and  its  future  develop- 
ment, and  upon  our  national  air  trans- 
portation system.  The  vitality  of  our  na- 
tional economy  in  the  coming  decades 
requires  that  we  move  now  to  create  and 
organize  a  modem  and  efficient  national 
airways  system. 


NO  TIME  FOR  PROTESTS 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  courage 
and  determination  of  our  fellow  men 
who  were  bom  with,  or  later  Incurred, 
physical  handicaps  puts  those  of  us  more 
fortunate  to  shame. 

What  is  taking  place  at  Emporia  State 
Teachers  College  in  my  State  of  Kansas 
emphasizes  my  point.  Here  more  than 
100  students  having  various  serious 
physical  handicaps  are  busily  engaged 
In  acquiring  a  college  education  with 
assistance  of  many  sympathetic  fellow 
students  more  fortunate,  a  Federal  grant, 
and  most  important,  a  fierce  determina- 
tion to  make  a  mark  in  life  for  them- 
selves. 

The  heartwarming  story  of  these  ac- 
complishments is  narrated  in  a  feature 
article  published  in  the  June  8,  1969, 
issue  of  the  Kansas  City  Star,  and  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Ray  Morgan,  the  Star's  able 
Kansas  correspondent.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Wheelchair    Students    Appkeciate    Chance 

po«  cou.cce  eoccation 

(By  Ray  Morgan) 

Emporia,  Kans. — In  a  day  when  students 
are  taking  over  campua  buildings  and  en- 
gaging In  nias8  protests  to  demand  new  con- 
cepu  and  facilities,  it  Is  refreshing  to  find  a 
group  of  bright  studenu  wholeheartedly 
endorsing  a  simple  concept:  An  opportunity 
to  go  to  school. 

For  the  student  who  has  never  been  In  a 
wheelchair,  who  has  not  had  to  walk  with 
braces  or  crutches  nor  grope  in  blindness, 
the  simple  fact  of  going  to  college  may  not 
be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  miracle. 

But  to  Edward  Chalk.  Jr.  an  Overland 
Park  youth  who  baa  been  paralyzed  from 
the  waist  down  since  a  1964  diving  accident, 
the  opportunity  Is  almost  life  Itself,  an  Indi- 
cation that  a  handicap  Is  not  the  final  clang- 
ing of  the  gate  against  a  useful  life. 

"What  they  have  done  here  at  Emporia 
State  (Kansas  State  Teachers  college),  is  to 
show  us  that  we  can  still  go  to  college," 
Chalk,  now  a  Junior  In  psychology  and  soci- 
ology, said  from  his  wheelchair.  "It  U  giving 
us  the  chance  to  be  on  our  own,  to  show  we 
can  make  It  on  our  own." 

The  attitude  of  Chalk  Is  reflected  In  the 
attitude*  of  more  than  100  students,  not  all 
from  Kansas,  who  are  attending  college  here 


as  a  result  of  the  school  noting  that  simple 
steps  would  make  It  possible  for  these  youths 
to  attend  class. 

As  the  rain  poured  down  outside.  Dr.  John 
Webb,  dean  of  student  alTalrs,  gave  credit 
for  the  fact  that  Kansas  State  Teachers  col- 
lege here  has  gained  a  national  reputation 
for  Its  assists  to  handicapped  students  to  a 
former  president.  Dr.  John  B.  King. 

"We  embarked  on  the  pro-am  In  the  early 
19B0s  simply  liecause  Dr.  King  saw  a  great 
humanitarian  need  which  might  be  met  with 
a  little  effort."  Dr.  Webb  said. 

"It  seemed  to  him  that  many  of  these 
handicapped  youths  were  bright  enough  to 
go  to  college  If  somebody  showed  an  Interest." 
Today  the  program  here  Is  so  successful 
that  the  college  has  been  forced  to  begin 
screening  applications  from  handicapped 
studenu  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
who  have  heard  about  the  program  and  want 
to  begin  attending  classes  here. 

The  cpncept  that  Dr.  Kl:ig.  who  Is  now  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  Southern  Illinois 
university,  espoused  Is  relatively  simple.  It 
consisted  of  launching  a  program  to  use 
existing  funds  to  provide  ramps,  elevators 
and  other  facilities  to  allow  wheel  chairs  to 
move  freely. 

Although  the  steps  sound  somewhat  pro- 
saic. It  la  the  human  element  which  provides 
the  chortis  of  accomplishment.  One  standing 
on  the  tree-shaded  campus  and  watching  the 
laughing  youths  zipping  about  In  their 
wheelchairs  feels  a  tug  at  the  heart. 

Besides  the  happiness  of  the  handicapped 
youths,  the  effort  has  produced  Interesting 
side  effects  Tor  others.  Dr.  R.  William  Wygle, 
dean  of  administrative  affairs  at  the  college. 
Is  convinced  the  presence  of  the  handicapped 
students  produces  a  mellowing  influence. 

"When  they  see  these  wheelchair  students 
making  their  way  through  the  snow  and 
slush  and  see  them  getting  their  hands  wet 
and  cold  from  steering  the  wheelchairs,  the 
other  students  are  more  apt  to  think  what 
they  thought  was  a  problem  really  wasn't 
such  a  problem  after  all,"  Dr.  Wygle  said. 

There  is  another  tangible  effect  for  the 
nearly  7,000  studento  without  handicaps  from 
the  more  than  100  handicapped  who  have 
come  here :  The  students  have  come  to  realize 
that  students  with  braces  and  In  wheelchairs 
are  not  something  to  hold  In  awe,  but  to  be 
accepted  as  fellow  human  beings. 

Dr.  Wygle  sees  in  this  a  greater  possibility 
that  the  students  without  handicaps  who 
achieve  success  In  various  business  and  pro- 
fessional fields  win  l>e  more  apt,  as  a  result 
of  this  contact  here,  to  hire  handicapped  per- 
sons for  available  Jobs. 

Closest  to  the  problems  of  the  handicapped 
corps  at  the  moment  Is  a  man  with  under- 
standing. Charles  Rastatter.  who  is  serving 
as  co-ordlnaor  of  the  rehabilitation  program 
He  Is  the  quiet  background  Influence  stand- 
ing by  to  untie  any  knotty  problems. 

"It  Is  a  revelation  bow  well  these  kids  do 
when  they  get  here  on  the  campus."  Rastatter 
said.  "They  know  they  want  to  make  It.  No- 
body can  help  but  be  amazed  at  how  really 
well  they  are  able  to  shift  for  themselves." 
The  Interest  In  the  handicapped  students 
has  prompted  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
administration  of  the  federal  goverrunent  to 
establish  (60,000  In  annual  grants  here  for 
students  who  want  to  obtain  a  master  of  arts 
degree  In  rehabilitation  counseling. 

But  the  light  In  the  program  Is  the  happi- 
ness of  the  students  themselves.  Just  as 
Chalk,  they  are  enthusiastic  about  the  future 
and  are  looking  forward  to  flnlshing  their 
college  educations. 

Miss  Susie  Lane,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  Lane.  6014  West  Sixty-sixth  ter- 
race, Overland  Park,  has  been  blind  since 
birth.  A  sophomore  in  business  administra- 
tion she  said — "It's  great.  We  make  It  on  our 
own." 

Miss  Sharon  McCammon,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and   Mrs.  J.   W.   McCammon,   Lathrop.  Mo., 
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confined  to  a  wheel  chair  with  cerebral  palsy, 
is  a  sophomore  In  business  administration. 

"I  can  get  around  anywhere  on  the  campus 
and  I  love  It,"  she  said. 

Wendell  Lewis,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  J. 
Lewis,  Topeka,  a  sophomore  In  education  who 
wants  to  be  a  teacher  in  secondary  education. 
In  a  wheel  chair  from  muscular  dystrophy: 

'Tou  learn  how  much  you  can  really  do  on 
your  own." 


GHETTO  FRAUD 


Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
poor  man  of  the  urban  ghetto  is  ruled 
and  defeated  by  a  legal  system  which 
he  neither  understands  nor  trusts.  He  is 
overwhelmed  by  the  hostile  maze  of  le- 
galities he  faces  as  consumer,  welfare 
recipient,  parent,  tenant,  pnd  job  seek- 
er. The  outstanding  work  done  by  hun- 
dreds of  legal  aid  societies  and  by  the 
neighborhood  legal  services  program  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  as 
advocates  of  the  poor  deserves  the  at- 
tention and  praise  of  us  all. 

In  the  face  of  the  existence  of  wide- 
spread consumer  fraud  in  the  ghetto,  a 
fact  which  bears  special  relevance  to  past 
acts  of  violenco  and  riot  in  the  inner 
cities  of  our  Nation,  the  Consumer  Ad- 
visory Council  of  the  New  York  City  De- 
partment of  Consumer  Affairs  and  the 
Consumer  Fraud  Bureau  of  the  New  York 
State  Attorney  General's  office  have  per- 
formed a  singular  service  in  attempting 
to  put  the  poor  on  equal  footing  with 
their  adversaries  in  the  subeconomy  of 
the  ghetto. 

In  this  connection,  I  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  Members  of  Congress  to  a  two- 
part  series  of  articles  entitled  "Ghetto 
Fraud  on  the  Installment  Plan,"  written 
by  Craig  Karpel,  and  published  in  the 
New  York  Magazine  of  May  28  and  June 
June  2, 1969.  Mr.  Karpel  demonstrates  in 
his  articles  a  keen  understanding  of  the 
unscrupulous  business  practices  of  some 
ghetto  merchants  £ind  communicates  the 
helpless,  bitter  frustration  of  their  vic- 
tims. The  articles  are  Important  and 
timely  reading.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECOROi 
as  follows: 

Ohetto  Prattd  oh  the  Installment  Plan — 
Pakt  I 

(By  Craig  Karpel) 

Warren,  a  grown  man  who  lives  with  his 
mother,  walked  into  the  Harlem  Consumer 
Education  Council's  basement  office  a  few 
months  ago.  Director  Florence  Rice  gave  him 
a  leaky  ball-point  pen  and  he  wrote: 

■Bought  TV  from  door  to  door  salesman — 
Philco  19"  lot  of  trouble  with  T.V.  back 
cracked  notify  company  to  come  have  fix. 
Company  claimed  misplace  T.V.  sent  repassed 
T.V.  1949  had  to  stick  in  hanger  to  get  re- 
ceptions—tu)0  weeks  after  that  broke  down. 
Called  to  fix  that  removed  T.V.  still  pay  bill 
by  garnishment — left  job  on  account  of  gar- 
nishment which  effect  my  marital  relation 
as  the  garnishee  took  away  from  our  expendi- 
tures food  clothing  and  rent.  Which  for 
which  my  xoife  was  forced  to  except  welfare 
and  I  left  to  estaiaish  myself  again  T.V.  paid 
$500  never  received  T.V." 

Louls-Perdlnand  C611ne  coined  the  conceit 
that  life  was  nothing  but  death  on  the  in- 
stallment plan.  Far  poor  people  In  New  York 
City,  this  comes  close  to  being  literally  true. 

SU  years  ago  sociologist  David  Caplovltz 
of  Columbia's  Bureau  of  Applied  Social  Re- 


search published  a  book  called  The  Poor  Pay 
More.  The  book  is  a  landmark  In  the  litera- 
ture of  consumer  problems,  right  out  there 
with  The  Jungle  and  Unsafe  At  Any  Speed. 
As  a  result,  Caplovltz  has  become  witness-In- 
residence  at  a  host  of  committees  and  sub- 
committees where  he  talks  about  the  lack  of 
"scope"  which  keeps  poor  people  from  leaving 
their  neighborhoods  In  search  of  better  prices 
and  terms,  about  the  "deviant  sub-economy" 
which  springs  up  like  weeds  through  the 
cracks  In  the  cement  of  tenement  courtyards, 
where  nothing  flourishes  that  Isn't  rank. 

The  Great  White  Way  of  the  deviant  sub- 
economy  Is  the  L-shaped  strip  of  54  furniture 
and  appliance  stores  running  from  116th 
Street  and  Third  Avenue  to  126th  Street  and 
Lexington.  The  strip  Is  the  home  of  literal 
shlock.  Not  figurative  shlock,  as  In  "that 
agency  has  nothing  but  shlock  accounts." 
Literal  shlock:  doll  furniture,  one  good  long 
cut  below  "borax."  "Borax"  Is  Junk,  but  It's 
better-quality  Junk.  Birch?  maple?  dowels? 
glue?  frabrlc?  veneers?  Forget  it — shlock  is 
made  of  gum  wood  and  fiakeboard,  knocked 
together  with  a  few  screws,  upholstered  In 
plastic  "brocade"  and  varnished  like  a  cheap 
coffin.  The  prices,  however,  are  strictly  W.  & 
J.  Sloane,  Shlock  stores  do  not  talk  about 
percentages  of  markup,  like  50  per  cent  mark- 
up or  76  per  cent  markup — they  talk  about 
how  many  "numbers"  they  Jack  the  price  up 
over  wholesale,  and  a  "number"  is  100  per 
cent.  All  shlock  is  marked  up  at  least  one 
number,  and  on  a  credit  sales  the  markup  can 
be  three  or  four  numbers. 

So  why  buy  shlock?  Because  the  shlock 
emporia  will  give  terms:  "Easy  credit."  "Easy 
credit"  means  that  as  long  as  you  are  work- 
ing and  have  wages  that^an  be  attached  In 
the  likely  event  that  you^mlss  one  payment, 
you're  okay.  "Easy  credit"  means  that  If,  as 
Shyleur  Barrack,  head  of  the  Harlem  civil 
branch  of  the  Legal  Aid  Society  once  did,  you 
go  Into  a  store  and  give  a  reference  who  says 
you  now  have  two  garnishees  against  your 
salary,  the  salesman  will  come  back  from  the 
phone  smiling  and  try  to  hustle  you  Into 
(1,114.80  worth  of  furniture  and  appliances. 
"Easy  credit"  means  that  there  Is  a  store 
on  126th  Street  called  Future  Fvu'nlture  that 
has  to  have  a  sign  In  Its  window:  "we 
accept  cash." 

But  all  the  places  on  the  strip  offer  "easy 
credit,"  and  a  store  can't  generate  much  traf- 
fic by  telling  poor  people  It's  going  to  take 
them  to  the  cleaners,  so  it  runs  an  ad  In  the 
Daily  News  In  which  two  credit  managers 
(black  and  white,  take  your  pick)  offer: 
"Economy  Apartment.  $198.  Sleeper,  match- 
ing chair,  2  walnut  finish  step-tables  plus 
decor,  lamps,  walnut  finish  bachelor  chest, 
matching  mirror,  full  size  bed,  with  1  pc. 
Firestone  comb,  mattress.  16  i>cs.  dlshware.  16 
pes.  cutlery.  8  towels,  11  pc.  salad  set,  29 
table  access." 

But  once  they've  spent  the  money  to  get 
you  Into  the  store,  they  can't  let  you  out 
with  only  a  miserable  $198  worth  of  shlock. 
That  Is  only  the  bait  end  or  balt-and-swltcb 
advertising.  By  the  time  the  customer 
leaves,  he  should  have  put  his  Juan  Han- 
cock on  the  dotted  line  for  at  least  $1,000. 
To  cause  this  takes  more  than  Just  an  old- 
fashioned  balt-and-svtltch.  It  requires  noth- 
ing less  than  that  balletic  extravaganza  of 
salesmanship  know  to  the  trade  as  the 
"turnover"  or  "tossover,"  code  name  "T.O." 
The  salesman  starts  by  showing  the  customer 
a  pile  of  Junk  for  $198.  One  store  keeps  Its 
bait  furniture  piled  In  a  dark  corner,  lit  by 
a  naked  Ughtbulb.  It  is  painted  battleship 
gray,  every  stick  of  It,  down  to  what  used 
to  be  the  chrome  legs  on  the  dinette  table. 
If  you  wanted  to  give  a  salesman  a  heart 
attack,  all  you'd  have  to  do  Is  say,  "Okay, 
I'll  take  It."  "You  don't  want  this  stuff,"  he 
says.  'It'll  fall  apart  In  a  couple  of  months. 
Besides,  a  person  like  you  can  afford  some- 
thing better.  Let  me  show  you  something  a 
little  bit  better."  The  salesman  then  takes 


the  stiff  upstairs  In  an  elevator,  but  not  be- 
fore shaking  him  down  for  a  $50  deposit  for 
the  privilege  of  "seeing  the  warehouse."  The 
elevator  gets  "stuck"  after  the  first  trip  up 
and  doesn't  get  unstuck  until  the  stiff  has 
been  signed  up  for  a  bill  of  goods.  The  Idea 
of  the  T.O.  Is  to  show  the  stiff  successively 
more  expensive  suites  of  furniture  without 
letting  him  get  discouraged  at>out  the'prlce. 
When  he  begins  to  look  green  around  the 
gills  the  first  time  around,  the  salesman 
turns  him  over  to  another  salesman  who  Is 
Introduced  as  the  "assistant  manager."  The 
A.M.  Immediately  "sandbags" — knocks  50  per 
cent  off — whatever  the  first  salesman  quoted. 
The  stiff  is  so  taken  aback  that  he  lets  the 
A.M.  build  him  up  again.  Just  before  he 
begins  to  feel  weak  again,  the  AM.  turns  him 
over  to  the  "manager,"  who  slashes  the  A.M.s 
prices  "as  a  special  favor  for  you."  The  man- 
ager will  try  to  build  him  up  to.  say,  $800 
or  $1,000.  If  the  stiff  says  he  "wants  to  think 
about  it"  and  tries  to  leave,  he  finds  that  the 
elevator  Is  on  the  fritz.  The  "owner"  now 
appears,  knocks  off  a  hundred  bucks  or  two, 
and  this  usually  convinces  the  stiff  to  slgn._ 
At  which  pKDlnt  the  elevator  suddenly  clicks 
Into  action. 

Now  the  fraud  starts  In  earnest.  When  the 
furnltiu-e  arrives,  it's  almost  invariably  dam- 
aged— delivery  men  routinely  saw  off  legs  on 
couches  to  get  them  In  elevators  and  fit  them 
back  together  with  a  special  double-ended 
screw.  The  furniture  turns  out  to  be  a  Junkler 
variety  of  shlock  than  what  was  ordered.  The 
colors  bear  no  relation  to  what  was  displayed 
In  the  "warehouse."  The  stereo  doesn't  work. 
The  television  looks  used.  Two  chairs  are 
missing.  You  were  supposed  to  get  a  9-by-l2 
rug  with  your  order;  the  "rug"  turns  out  to 
bC;  a  piece  of  linoleum.  When  the  payment 
book  arrives,  the  Installments  listed  add  up 
to  much  more  than  the  amount  that  was 
agreed  on. 

Try  to  do  something  about  it. 
Say,  for  example,  that  the  glass  coffee  table 
Is  cracked.  You  bring  It  back  and  the  sales- 
man tells  you  he'll  be  happy  to  give  you  your 
money  back.  He  shows  you  that  the  contract 
simply  says  "three  rooms  furniture"  for 
$943.17.  It  doesn't  list  the  price  of  the  teble 
separately,  and  now  he  tells  you  the  price 
was  a  dollar.  "Would  you  like  your  dollar 
back?"  he  asks  slyly.  Or  tell  him  the  dinette 
table  keeps  collapsing  and  he  says  he'll  send 
a  man  up,  but  nobody  comes.  Or  say  you 
want  to  send  everything  back  because  It  Isn't 
anything  like  what  you  ordered.  If  you're 
very  lucky  the  salesman  agrees  and  the  store 
picks  up  your  furniture,  but  when  you  go 
back  to  pick  up  your  $50  deposit,  he  says  the 
store  is  keeping  It  as  a  "service  charge."  And 
you  let  him  bulldoze  you  because  you  don't 
know  what  else  to  do. 

Some  stores  rise  to  prlntworthy  extremes 
of  doublethink  when  It  comes  to  not  return- 
ing deposits.  Dorothy  Mason,  a  counselor  with 
the  mend  consumer  education  project  in  East 
Harlem,  tells  about  a  guy  who  came  to  her 
recently  becatise  he  couldn't  get  his  deposit 
back: 

"He  had  put  down  $150  at  Eldorado  Purnl- 
ture  and  Appliances  on  Third  Avenue.  A 
salesman  had  convinced  him  to  buy  a  wash- 
ing machine  and  a  Ifl-lnch  portable  television 
for  only  $649.  Two  things  happened  to  bring 
him  to  my  office.  First,  the  washing  machine 
was  delivered  with  a  broken  timer.  He  could 
not  get  any  satisfaction  from  the  store.  Sec- 
ond, he  found  out  that  he  could  buy  the  same 
washer  for  $199  instead  of  the  $299  he  had 
paid. 

"I  went  over  to  Eldorado  with  this  man  to 
discuss  the  matter  with  Samuelson,  the  boss. 
Samuelson  said,  'Your  man  could  have  had  It 
for  $199  cash.'  "Then  why  did  you  ask  $2997' 
I  asked  him.  'Because  the  man  Is  a  bad  risk,' 
he  said.  'How  bad  a  risk  could  he  be.'  I  asked, 
'if  you've  got  150  of  his  dollars?'  Well,  I 
thought  of  him  charging  this  man  on  welfare 
$649  for  merchandise,  on  credit  that  he  could 
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limve  purchased  for  $3S0  wtth  cash,  and  I 
smiled,  becaiise  this  was  almost  a  dally  ex- 
perience on  Third  Avenue  with  complaints  of 
poor  consumers.  Samuelson  became  very  up- 
set and  threw  me  out  for  smiling." 

"Tou  wouldn't  believe  some  of  these 
places,"  says  Steve  Press,  whose  New  York 
Institute  for  Consumer  Education  Is  setting 
up  a  cooperative  furniture  store  In  East  Har- 
lem. "They'll  stamp  no  osrosrr  ■mntNzo  on 
the  contract.  That  would  never  stand  up  in 
court,  but  poor  people  are  Impressed  and 
don't  even  bother  asking  for  their  money 
back." 

There  Is  a  certain  type  of  used-car  dealer 
In  New  York  that  Is  especially  anxious  to  deal 
with  poor  people.  Tune  In  to  wwai.: 

"Friends,  have  you  tried  to  buy  a  car  late- 
ly? Have  you  been  turned  down?  Well,  call 
Headquarters  at  538-4300  .  .  .  You  have  a 
garnishee  or  a  Judgment  against  you,  and 
no  one  will  let  you  forget  them?  Well,  call 
Headquarters  at  038-4300  .  .  .  Your  desire  to 
pay  plus  a  sniall  down  payment  Is  all  you 
need." 

"Used-car  dealers  really  do  a  Job  on  poor 
people,"  says  former  Commissioner  of  Con- 
sumer Affairs  Oerard  M.  Welsberg,  recently 
rfppolrrtrea  a  Criminal  Court  judge.  "Some  of 
tttose  HTts  out  on  Bruckner  Boulevard  and 
Queens  Boulevard — they  don't  deliver  the 
car  that  was  agreed  on.  they  Inflate  prices  to 
a  point  you  wouldn't  believe,  they  charge  a 
fortune  for  so-called  'credit  Investigations.' 
And  they  refuse  to  refund  deposits  If  the 
customer's  credit  doesn't  check  out,  though 
they  lure  him  out  there  with  promises  that 
nobody's  refused.  Recently  we  revoked  the 
license  of  Motorama  Wholesalers  on  Queens 
Boulevard.  Motorama  was  taking  people's 
money  and  refusing  to  deliver  the  cars.  The 
deposits  ranged  up  to  9580. 

"The  Department  Is  constantly  going  over 
these  dealers'  books,  but  it's  tough  to  police 
them.  You  put  one  corporation  out  of  busi- 
ness, the  next  thing  you  know  there's  another 
coriwratlon  employing  the  same  salesmen, 
using  the  same  shady  tactics  on  the  same 
lot." 

The  Consumer  Fraud  Unit  set  up  by  US 
Attorney  Robert  Morgenthau  under  the  di- 
rection of  Richard  A.  Glvens  has  been  look- 
ing Into  the  used-car  racket. 

"Our  Investigations  have  disclosed  a  pat- 
tern of  sales  of  certain  used  cars  at  many 
times  their  original  cost."  explains  Glvens, 
"followed  by  a  cycle  of  repossession,  repur- 
chase of  the  car  at  a  low  price  at  auction 
and  further  resale  at  many  times  that  price 
to  new  customers,  who  In  turn  are  frequently 
sued  by  finance  agencies  and  often  claim  to 
have  received  no  notice  of  suit.  The  Inquiry 
indicated  that  In  certain  cases  some  used- 
car  dealers  know  in  odrance  that  there  will 
be  a  complaint  regarding  each,  and  every 
automobile  sold  and  that  many  customers 
win  give  up  the  car  and  default  because  they 
feel  it  cant  be  made  to  work.  We're  looking 
Into  possible  violations  of  federal  law  by 
these  people." 

You  don't  have  to  leave  the  comfort  of 
your  home  to  be  bUked.  Peddlers  making 
the  rounds  of  slums  and  projects  run  the 
oldest-established  permanent  floating  crap 
game  in  town.  Encyclopedia  salesmen  tell 
welfare  mothers  they  are  officials  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  that  the  books  they  are 
pushing  are  required  reading  for  their  chil- 
dren. They  sell  people  encylopedias  who  al- 
ready have  encyclopedias.  They  sell  t379.60 
worth  of  books  in  English  to  people  who 
only  speak  Spanish,  to  people  who  can't  read 
at  all,  to  people  who  are  destitute.  A  peddler 
tells  a  woman  she  can  have  a  set  of  pots  and 
pans  in  her  home  for  10  days:  If  she  doesn't 
like  them,  she  can  return  them.  When  the 
utensils  arrive,  she  signs  a  receipt  for  them. 
She  decides  to  call  the  company  and  tell 
them  to  take  the  stuff  back  because  if* Junk. 
Then  she  realizes  she  has  no  ides  whkt  the 
company's  name  is  or  where  it's  located.  The 


"receipt"  she  signed  was  actually  a  retail 
Installment  contract  for  $83.75.  Soon  she  geu 
a  payment  book  in  the  mail  with  a  note  say- 
ing she'll  be  sued  if  she  misses  one  payment. 
Richard  A.  Oivens  prosecuted  a  character 
named  Rubin  Stemgass  recently  for  running 
a  "chain  referral"  swindle,  a  mode  of  fleecing 
that  is  popular  In  the  slums.  A  salesman 
would  come  to  the  house  and  offer  quartz 
brollera  and  color  television  sets  for  nothing 
If  the  customer  wo\Ud  refer  acqualntalnces  to 
Stemgass'  company.  The  customer  would 
sign  up  for  a  color  TV  at  a  credit  price  of 
11,400:  commissions  were  supposed  to  be  paid 
to  him  for  each  "successful"  referral — $50 
for  the  first.  $300  for  the  fourth,  $400  for  the 
eighth  and  $1,200  on  the  twelfth.  Oivens 
demonstrated  the  scheme  had  Its  faults  by 
presenting  a  table  of  how  many  new  cus- 
tomers would  t>e  necessary  at  each  step  If 
the  merchandise  were  to  be  paid  off  by 
referral  commissions : 

Step:  New  customers  necessary 

1    8 

2    64 

3    513 

4    4.098 

5    32.768 

6    264.  144 

7    3.113,162 

8    16.905,316 

9    . 135,241,738 

10    1,071,933,834 

Glvens  argued  successfully  that  since  every 
last  human  being  on  earth,  plus  everybody 
who  had  ever  lived,  plus  a  few  generations 
yet  unborn,  would  have  to  buy  quartz  broil- 
ers and  color  TVs  on  the  eleventh  go-round 
for  the  scheme  to  work,  Stemgass  ought  to 
go  to  Jail  and  think  about  other  ways  of  do- 
ing business  for  a  few  years.  The  judge 
agreed. 

At  any  given  moment  there  Is  one  super- 
fraud  that  sets  the  tone  for  all  the  other 
ghetto  frauds  In  the  city.  Until  last  year  the 
super-fraud  was  the  "family  food  plan."  Ruy 
Narral,  head  of  a  legal  services  office  of  Mo- 
bilization for  Youth,  describes  how  the  plan 
worked. 

"Blr.  and  Mrs  Hernandez  have  two  Infant 
children  and  live  in  a  New  York  City  housing 
project.  A  salesman  knocked  on  their  door 
and  said  he  was  offering  a  very  good  food  and 
freezer  program.  'If  you  Join,'  he  told  them, 
■you  will  be  able  to  save  a  great  deal  of  money 
feeding  your  children  '  All  of  the  sales  litera- 
ture indicated  that  for  $1250  a  week,  the 
family  would  receive  a  complete  order  of 
food — prime  meats,  fresh  vegetables,'  every- 
thing. The  freezer,  the  salesman  announced, 
was  theirs  to  store  the  food  in.  completely 
free  of  charge.  The  sales  pitch  was  so  invit- 
ing that  the  couple  signed  up  Immediately 
They  later  discovered  that  the  papers  they 
signed  were  a  retail  Installment  contract  for 
the  food  In  the  amount  of  $376  00  and  a  con- 
tract for  a  freezer  for  $1,020.76.  Payments  on 
the  food  were  $93.75  a  month  for  four  months 
and  35  Installments  of  $38.35  for  the  freezer." 
Two  years  ago.  a  Nassau  County  District 
Court  was  asked  to  void  one  of  these  freezer 
contracts.  It  handed  down  a  decision  that, 
under  the  "unconsclonabllity"  provisions  of 
the  Uniform  Commercial  Code,  "the  sale  of 
the  appliance  at  the  price  and  terms  Indi- 
cated In  this  contract  Is  shocking  to  the  con- 
science." Attorney  General  Lefkowltz'  Bureau 
of  Consumer  Frauds  and  Protection  went  to 
court  against  the  "family  food  plan"  opera- 
tors, seeking  orders  restraining  Serve  Best 
Food  Plan,  Thrift  Pak.  and  People's  Food 
from  "carrying  on  .  .  their  business  in  a 
persistently  fraudulent  manner."  In  1968,  the 
Bureau  curbed  the  biggest  food  plan  opera- 
tor of  all,  Martin  Schwartz  of  Ozone  Park, 
whose  five  companies  were  raking  in  a  very 
neat  $10  million  a  year. 

The  current  super-fraud  Is  a  "sweepstakes" 
craze  that  started  somewhere  in  the  South- 
west and  recently  arrived  in  New  York.  It  of- 


fers sewing  machines  and  stereos  "free"  to 
holders  of  "winning  numbers."  Regardless  of 
where  in  the  U.S.  the  shuck  is  being  op- 
erated, the  "contest"  nuterlals  are  the  same. 
A  chain  with  seven  stores  In  New  York  Is 
now  l>eing  investigated  by  the  city's  Depart- 
ment of  Consumer  Affairs.  The  swindle  starts 
with  this  letter: 

"Here  is  your  opportunity  to  participate  in 
our  'stereo  sweepstakes.' 

"It's  fun!  It's  easy!  Just  remove  the  gold 
seal  to  find  your  serial  number,  and  com- 
pare it  with  the  enclosed  lUt  of  lucky  num- 
bers. If  you  have  a  lucky  number.  It  means 
extra  savings  to  you!  For  example  I  If  you 
have  a  number  which  appears  in  Group  3 
(grand  prize)  you  pay  nothing  for  a  beauti- 
ful 1969  General  Electric  Stereo  Console." 

The  number  under  the  seal  on  this  letter 
U  67487.  67487  U  lUted  on  the  enclosed  list 
of  lucky  numbers,  not  once,  but  twice,  so 
you  wont  miss  It  and  be  the  only  person 
who  receives  such  a  letter  who  doesn't  "win." 
A  Consumer  Affairs  investigator  visited  one 
of  the  stores  with  this  letter.  He  was  shown  a 
O.E.  stereo  model  C121.  The  salesman  ex- 
plained that  the  Investigator  had  won  this 
record  player,  worth  $150.  but  that  It  couldn't 
be  removed  unless  he  signed  an  installment 
contract  to  buy  a  record  a  week  for  39  weeks 
at  $6  each.  The  investigator  called  the  Dealer 
Equipment  Section  of  G.E.  and  found  that 
C131  carries  a  list  price  of  $99.95.  The  records 
which  must  be  purchased  under  the  plan  are 
displayed  around  the  store.  They  are  the  sort 
of  off-brand,  off-band  cha-cha  albums  that 
one  ordinarily  finds  remaindered  for  $1.19. 

There  is  cash-and-carry  cheating  in  poor 
neighborhoods,  but  most  ghetto  fraud  hinges 
on  the  "easy  credit "  retail  Installment  con- 
tract.  It   invariably   has  some   features   de- 
signed to  protect  the  consumer,  which  seldom 
work,  and  others  designed  to  nail  him,  which 
always  work.  Under  the  law  there  has  to  be 
a   "Notice  to  Buyer."  The  first   point  must 
say:  "Do  not  sign  this  agreement  before  you 
read  it  or  if  it  contains  any  blank  space."  In 
fact,  nobody  ever  reads  one  of  these  agree- 
ments. They  ordinarily  run  to  about  2.300 
words  in  phrases  like  "time  is  of  the  essence 
hereof."  (The  Everything  Card  chit  is  a  retail 
Installment    contract — ever    read    It?)     The 
space  for  a  description  of  the  merchandise  Is 
hardly  ever  filled  in  completely  at  the  time 
of  the  sale — usually  only  a  few  words  are 
written  in  at  the  top,  like  "3  Rooms  Furni- 
ture "  or  "one  33"  Color  TV."  What  harm  in 
that?  Just  a  second — point  number  two  is: 
"You  are  entitled  to  a  completely  filled  in 
copy  of  this   agreement,"   and   right   above 
where  you  sign,  it  says:  "Buyer  acknowledges 
receipt  of  an  executed  copy  of  this  Retail  In- 
stallment Contract."  But  the  moment  your 
pen  leaves  the  paper  the  salesman  whips  the 
contract  away — Including  your  copy — and  the 
next  time  you  see  It,  if  you  ever  do,  it  says 
"Damaged    Furniture — Accepted    As    is"    or 
"Used  Television  Set — Customer  Will  Repair  " 
right  in  the  blank  space  you  were  warned 
against.  This  Is  all  assuming  you  read  the 
"Notice  to  Buyer,"  of  course.  One  reason  you 
might  not  have  read  It  Is  that  you  only  read 
Spanish.  The  stores  have  "muebleria"  and 
"credito"  and  "se  tiabla  espaHol"  plastered  all 
over  the  outside,  but  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  contract  printed  In  Spanish.  The  finance 
company's  linguists  are  apparently  too  busy 
composing  dunning  letters  to  the  campesinos. 
The  fine  print  on  the  back  socks  it  to  the 
buyer  in  terms  only  a  lawyer  can  savor.  The 
kicker  is  contained  In  the  following  hocus- 
pocus:    "The    Buyer    agrees    not    to    assert 
against  an  assignee  a  claim  or  defense  aris- 
ing   out    of    the    sale    under    this    contract 
provided  that  the  assignee  acquires  this  con- 
tract In  good  faith  and  for  value  and  has 
no  written  notice  of  the  facts  giving  rise 
to  the  claim  or  defense  within  10  days  after 
such   assignee  mails   to   the   Buyer   at  his 
address  shown  above  notice  of  the  assign- 
ment of  this  contract."  What  this  means  In 
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practice  Is  described  by  Philip  O.  Schrag, 
attorney  in  charge  of  consimier  litigation  for 
the  NAACP  Legal  Defense  Fund. 

"If  Greedy  Merchant  gets  Ernest  Black  to 
sign  such  a  contract  for  a  'new  color  tele- 
vision' and  the  set  turns  out  to  be  an  old, 
battered  black-and-white  Instrument,  or 
even  if  Merchant  never  delivers  any  set  at 
all.  Merchant  can  sell  Black's  contract  to 
Ghetto  Finance,  Inc..  for  a  lump  sum.  and 
Black  is  out  of  luck.  Ghetto  has  a  right  to 
payment  In  full  from  Black,  and  Black  has 
no  right  to  tell  a  court  that  he's  been  robbed." 
The  common-law  Justification  for  this  is 
that  Ghetto  Finance  supposedly  knows 
nothing  about  Greedy  Merchant's  business 
practices,  that  it  is  a  "holder  in  due  course" 
of  the  InsfEUment  paper.  In  practice,  finance 
companies  often  work  hand-ln-glove  with 
merchants  to  soak  the  poor. 

Martin  Schwartz'  five  food  freezer  com- 
panies at  105-33  Cross  Bay  Boulevard,  Ozone 
Park,  were  selling  their  paper  to  Food  Fi- 
nanciers, Inc.,  Associated  Budgeting  Corp., 
and  National  Budgeting  Systems,  Inc. — each 
of  106-33  Cross  Bay  Boulevard,  Ozone  Park. 
Attorney  General  Lefkowltz'  injunction  for- 
bids Schwartz'  salesmen  from  stating  that 
Schwartz'  finance  companies  are  "unasso- 
clated"  with  Schwartz'  freezer  companies. 
Still,  the  finance  companies  are  "holders  in 
due  course"  of  the  freezer  companies'  con- 
tracts and  are  continuing  to  collect  on  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  paper 
they   "acquired"  before  the  injunction. 

Tremont-Webster  Fiu-nlture  Corp.  is  at  412 
East  Tremont  Avenue  in  the  Bronx.  When 
I   visited   this   shlock   shop,   it  was '  locked. 
There  was  a  sign  on  the  door  that  said,  "Go 
next   door."    Next   door,    410   East   Tremont 
Avenue,  behind  a  more  fiduciary  storefront 
than   Tremont-Webster's.   Is   Argent   Indus- 
trial  Corp.   It   turns  out  that  Argent   buys 
Tremont-Webster's  paper.  No  doubt  It  is  a 
convenience  for  a  holder  in  due  coiu-se   to 
have  the  store  about  whose  affairs  it  knows 
nothing  right  next  door.  This  kind  of  hanky- 
panky  extends  from  rinky-dlnk  outfits  like 
Argent  right  up  to  the  heavyweights.  Credit 
Department  Inc.   ("That's  right.  Madam,  no 
finance  companies  are  Involved  in  this  trans- 
action— you   Just  sign   a  contract   with   the 
credit  department  .  .  .")  has  the  distinction 
of  suing  more  people  In  New  York  County 
Civil  Court  than  any  other  finance  company. 
Erase   any   Image   you   may  have  of   ghetto 
shylocks  cowering  behind  boarded  windows 
on  burned-out,  glass-Uttered  streete.  Credit 
Department  Is  located  In  the  heart  of  Dry 
Dock  Country  at  60th  Street  and  Third  Ave- 
nue. Credit  Department  does  not  know  any- 
thing  about   the   business   practices   of   the 
operations  It  finances.  Take  Associated  Home 
Poods    of    41-01    Bell    Boulevard.    Bayslde, 
which  used  to  sell  freezer  plans  to  poor  peo- 
ple at  prices  equal  to  those  which  the  courts 
have    found    to    be    unconscionable.    That's 
none  of  Credit  Department's  business — they 
txtught   Assoclated's   paper,   are   holders   In 
due   course   and    are   suing   people   for   not 
paying.    Besides,    Credit    Department    Isn't 
buying    freezer    contracts    any    more — they 
know   it's   "garbage  paper"  and  they  don't 
want  to  get  their  hands  dirty.  Credit  De- 
partment lists  a  few  of  Its  clients  on  Its 
door — not    that    it   knows    anything   about 
their  operations,  you  understand — and  one 
of    them    is    Vigilante    Protective    Systems. 
Vigilante  Is  In  the  business  of  selUng  burglar 
alarm   systems  door-to-doc«  and  Is   located 
at— you   guessed    It — 41-01    Beil   BoiUevard. 
Bayslde. 

Lately,  the  bolder-ln-due-course  ploy  has 
come  under  attack  from  constuner  forces. 
Three  states  have  outlawed  It.  A  bill  to  end 
it,  sponsored  by  Attorney  General  Lefkowltz, 
was  killed  in  the  legislature  In  1968  but  will 
be  re-Introduced  this  year.  Witneaaes  at  FTC 
hearings  la»t  November  called  for  federal 
legislation  to  do  away  with  the  i^lnclple  that 
allows  finance  companies   to  twnain  aloof 


from  the  dirty  business  practices  of  the  com- 
panies whose  paper  they  buy.  The  New  York 
State  Bar  Association  Committee  on  Federal 
Legislation  U  considering  a  report  that  would 
recommend  that  holder  in  due  course  be 
abolished.  Richard  Glvens  has  a  mall  fraud 
indictment  pending  against  a  finance  com- 
pany and  its  officers  for  claiming  that  it  was 
a  holder  in  due  course  when  In  fact  It  had 
an  Interest  in  the  sale  of  the  merchandise. 
Coburn  Credit  Company  first  made  waves 
in  the  ghetto  a  decade  ago  when  it  began  to 
carve  out  a  commanding  position  In  the  mar- 
ket for  furnlture-and-appllance  Installment 
paper  in  the  New  York  area.  It  rapidly  gained 
a  reputation  among  stores  as  the  outfit  that 
was  willing  to  pay  top  dollar  for  "garbage" 
paper — trade  cant  for  inflated  Installment 
contracts  for  purchase  of  low-grade  goods  by 
poor  credit  risks. 

Today  the  company  Is  listed  on  the  Ameri- 
can Stock  Exchange  as  "Coburn  Corporation 
of  America."  In  addition  to  its  $60  million 
New  York  metropolitan  area  sales  finance 
operation.  It  now  has  small  loan  offices 
throughout  the  South,  a  mortgage  operation 
in  Louisiana  and  a  division  that  runs  revolv- 
ing credit  plans  for  department  stores. 
Coburn  has  made  skillful  use  erf  the  holder- 
In-due-coiu-se  principle  to  protect  itself 
against  possible  charges  that  the  merchants 
It  finances  engage  in  fraudulent  or  uncon- 
scionable practices.  Under  the  law.  for  exam- 
ple, a  finance  company  can't  be  held  liable 
for  fraud  In  the  contract  If  the  customer 
doesn't  complain  within  10  days  after  he 
receives  notice  that  the  contract  has  been 
sold.  When  Coburn  buys  a  contract.  It  sends 
three  sheets  of  paper  to  the  customer  One 
Is  headed  "Certificate  of  Life  Insurance  Pro- 
tection," another,  "American  Fidelity  Fire 
Insurance  Company  Insureds  Memorandum 
of  Insurance."  These  two  are  of  little  im- 
portance to  the  consumer.  The  third  sheet, 
half  the  size  of  the  others,  has  no  heading. 
Three-quarters  of  the  way  down  the  page  are 
three  sentences.  The  first  of  these  Is  125 
words  long.  It  contains  an  urgent  warning 
that  If  the  consumer  does  not  act  quickly, 
he  will  forfeit  all  his  rights.  The  second  and 
third  are  seven  and  ten  words  long  respec- 
tively. They  read,  "Enclosed  you  will  find 
your  payment  book.  Payments  are  to  be  made 
as  directed  In  this  book." 

Coburn  has  had  brushes  with  the  Bm-eau 
of  Consumer  Frauds,  but  according  to  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  Barnett  Levy,  it 
has  "cooperated"  In  g^lvlng  money  back  to 
customers  who  claimed  Irregularities  in  the 
original  contract. 

I  visited  Cobtim  to  discjjips  the  sales  finance 
business  with  President  Irving  L.  Bernstein. 
His  offices  are  in  the  Coburn  Building,  the 
largest  structure  in  RockyiUe  Centre,  Long 
Island.  One  walks  toward  Bernstein's  office 
past  no  end  of  teak,  brass,  marble,  quarry 
tile,  bronze,  royal  purple  couches,  van  der 
Rohe  chairs  and  recessed  lighting. 

The  finance  company's  substantial  physi- 
cal presence  would  come  as  a  shock  to  its 
thousands  of  poor  customers,  many  of  whom 
tend  to  personalize  Institutions  they  never 
see:  "I  got  a  contract  with  the  Coburn  Com- 
pany, and  Mr.  Coburn  won't  wait  no  longer 
to  get  paid." 

I  tried  to  get  Bernstein  to  talk  about  the 
holder-ln-due-course  provision.  How,  I  asked, 
did  Coburn  make  sure  that  the  outfits  whose 
paper  it  was  buying  were  on  the  up-and-upV 
Bemstein  told  me  that  these  were  technical 
matters  that  I,  who  was  "not  an  expert  in 
finance,"  would  have  difficulty  understand- 
ing. He  preferred  to  tell  what  a  bunch  of 
deadbeate  people  were  who  lived  in  certain 
neighborhoods.  I  asked  whether  fraudulent 
and  deceptive  practices  on  the  part  of  mer- 
chants might  not  make  poor  people  less  than 
willing  to  pay  their  debts. 

"Listen."  said  Bemstein.  "I  have  a  social 
conscience  about  these  things.  I  grew  up 
in  one  of  these  neighborhoods — ^Brownsville. 


These  people  are  not  exactly  truthful  when 
they  give  credit  information.  And  there  are 
entirely  too  many  of  them  who  have  no  in- 
tention of  paying.  It  was  different  In  my  day. 
My  mother  used  to  steal  deposit  bottles 
rather  than  miss  weekly  payments." 

I  suppose  Bemstein  saw  me  wince  because. 
he  asked.  "Do  you  have  a  social  conscience?" 
He  talked  about  a  social  conscience  as  if  it 
were  painful,  like  an  ulcer.  Bernstein  said  we 
ought  to  cut  the  interview  short,  since  an 
important  announcement  was  forthcoming 
from  Coburn  and  he  would  be  in  a  better 
position  to  discuss  the  sales  finance  business 
the  following  week.  On  the  way  out  I  picked 
up  a  copy  of  the  Coburn  house  organ. 

"Early  In  December,"  it  explained,  "Co- 
bum  initiated  its  annual  'Adopt  Needy  Fam- 
ilies' program  .  .  .  five  of  the  neediest  fam- 
ilies were  selected.  To  each  of  the  families 
chosen,  Coburn  employees  In  RockviUe  Cen- 
tre have  contributed  specified  sums  of  money 
to  make  an  otherwise  bleak  and  destitute 
Christmas  into  a  happy  and  hopeful  one." 
Gelusll  for  the  social  conscience. 

The  next  day  Colburn  released  the  news 
that  it  would  "discontinue  its  $50  million 
retail  Installment  finance  business. "  Coburn 
had  protected  Its  sales  finance  Investment 
with  a  dunning  staff  of  250  who  engaged 
in  what  are  charitably  referred  to  In  "easy 
credit"  circles  as  "hard  collection  practices"; 
the  staff  was  being  let  go,  so  $5.1  million  in 
contracts  was  being  written  off  as  uncollect- 
ible. But  at  the  end  of  the  story  it  turned  out 
that  "about  $30  million  will  be  allowed  to 
run  off  and  the  borrowers  asked  to  con- 
vert their  contracts  to  direct  personal  loans." 
"The  company  will  continue  to  carry  about 
$20  million  in  Installment  receivables,  but 
will  buy  such  contracts  only  on  the  condi- 
tion that  they  be  converted  to  loans." 

In  the  trade,  the  procedure  of  converting 
sales  finance  contracts  into  direct  personal 
loans  is  called  "flipping."  It  Is  done  by  of- 
fering to  lend  the  customer  more  than 
enough  cash  to  pay  off  his  contract.  The 
trick  is  that  the  maximum  Interest  for  sales 
finance  Is  about  18  percent,  while  the  legal 
rate  for  direct  cash  loans  is  36  percent.  The 
other  advantage  of  "flipping"  was  best  ex- 
pressed by  Bernstein  when  I  spoke  to  him 
later: 

"Wlyn  you  have  an  Installment  finance 
operatton,  you're  going  to  be  concerned  with 
the  dealers;  this  way,  you  only  worry  about 
the  willingness  and  the  ability  of  the  in- 
dividual to  pay." 

If  holder  in  due  course  is  abolished  in 
New  York,  finance  companies  will  be  liable 
for  fraud  in  the  original  contract.  Even 
now.  if  there  is  fraud  "on  the  face  of  the 
contract" — if.  for  example,  the  Interest  rate 
charged  is  in  excess  of  the  legal  rate,  or 
the  merchandise  being  purchased  is  not  de- 
scribed— the  finance  company  is  liable.  But 
from  now  on,  Coburn  will  be  lending  people 
cash  to  pay  off  the  original  contract,  so  it 
won't  be  liable  for  anything.  If  other  sales 
finance  companies  go  Cobtirn's  route,  they 
will  have  found  a  way  of  getting  around 
policing  the  dealers  whose  contracts  they 
buy.  Until  thU  writing,  Coburn  didn't  know, 
for  example,  that  at  least  one  link  in  the 
chain  of  stores  that  the  Department  of  Con- 
sumer Affairs  is  investigating  displays  a 
sticker  that  reads,  "cobtjrn  authorized 
DEALER."  Now  Cobum  knows,  but  with  the 
new  policy,  it  won't  have  to  care. 

So  whether  or  not  holder  in  due  course 
bites  the  dust,  the  customer  is  suppiosed  to 
keep  on  paying.  But  what  if  the  couch  falls 
apart  in  tliree  months,  and  the  store  you 
bought  it  from  has  gone  out  of  business 
and  the  bills  continue  to  come?  Wliat  if 
the  color  TV  explodes  and  the  repairman 
tells  you  it  was  a  used  set  to  begin  with  and 
the  store  won't  exchange  it?  You  Just  can't 
see  mailing  la  that  money  order  for  $26.96 
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trrtry  month  for  the  next  34  month*?  Wh*t 
happens  if  you  Juat  ignore  the  bllU? 

Nothing  happen*  until  one  day.  a  year 
or  ao  after  you>e  forgotten  about  the  whole 
painful  affair,  your  boaa  aaks  you  to  come 
Into  hla  office.  He  looka  annoyed  and  ahowa 
you  a  paper  and  aays  he's  supposed  to  take 
•7  out  of  your  paycheck  each  week  and 
•end  It  to  the  city  marshal  and  it's  a  damned 
lot  of  paperwork  and  he'd  Just  as  soon  Hre 
you  If  It  weren't  illegal.  Then  he  hands  you 
the  paper  and  says  you'd  better  take  care  of 
It  or  hell  And  some  other  reason  to  get  rid 
of  you.  3o  you  go  to  the  address  on  the  paper 
and  the  marshal  tells  you  to  pay  him  (lO 
every  week  or  hell  send  the  paper  back  to 
your  boss.  You  do  It  because  you  dont  want 
to  loae  your  Job.  The  furniture,  the  tele- 
vision, were  long  since  put  out  on  the  street 
aa  Junk,  but  you  have  a  wUe  and  four  chil- 
dren. The  only  problem  Is.  you  only  make 
$70  a  week  and  you've  got  to  pay  the  marshal 
•10  out  of  that.  The  hopelaaa  cycle  of  con- 
sumer abuses  goes  around  and   around. 
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<NoT». — "'Sewer  service.'  Improper  venue. 

dafaulU  ^dgment.   gamlahment — how   poor 

people  are  made  to  pay  even  when  they  do 

not  owe.") 

"Easy  credit"  installment  buying  means 
high-pressure  sales  tactics.  Junk  merchan- 
dise and  a  sales  contract  with  blanks  that 
are  filled  in  by  the  store  after  the  customer 
signs.  Often  unordered  goods  are  delivered, 
appear  on  the  bill  and  are  not  accepted  for 
return.  Used  merchandise  is  sent  Instead  of 
the  new  stipulated  In  the  contract;  If  the 
customer  returns  the  goods,  his  depcalt  is 
not  refunded;  and  when  the  bills  start  com- 
ing In  they  are  for  more  than  the  amount 
agreed  upon  in  the  contract. 

The  long  arm  of  the  law  is  not  long  enough 
to  protect  the  ctistomer;  In  fact.  It  extends 
to  help  the  stores.  Collection  agencies,  for 
example,  are  not  held  liable  for  the  frauds 
in  the  original  contracts  they  buy  up  from 
the  stores.  And  long  after  the  Junk  furniture 
falls  apart,  legal  devices  continue  to  work 
against  the  consiuner:  "Sewer  service."  im- 
proper venue,  default  Judgment  and  gar- 
nishment are  how  poor  people  are  made  to 
pay  even  when.  In  fact,  equity  and  law. 
they  do  not  owe. 

To  sue  on  a  piece  of  garbage  paper,  a  sum- 
mons and  a  copy  of  your  complaint  has  to 
be  served  on  the  customer.  In  a  study  he  is 
conducUng  for  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, sociologist  David  Caplovltz  has 
found  that  only  53  per  cent  of  all  defendanu 
in  New  York  County  Civil  Court  siUU  say 
they  received  a  summons.  The  phrase  "sewer 
service '  suggeau  one  possible  final  destina- 
tion of  the  remaining  47  per  cent. 

Caplovltz  says,  "The  reason  sewer  service 
fiourlshea  In  New  York  Is  that  this  U  the 
only  state  In  which  service  of  process  isn't 
handled  by  some  court  agency.  Here  anybody 
who  is  over  31  can  serve  papers." 

The  Civil  Court  allows  la.SO  in  coat*  for 
serving  a  simimons.  For  proof  that  service 
has  been  accomplished.  It  accepts  an  affida- 
vit from  the  process  server.  So  a  process 
server  has  a  choice  of  walking  around  hostile 
neighborhoods,  climbing  rickety  stairs, 
standing  in  fetid  hallways  and  facing  con- 
tentious poor  people,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
sitting  In  his  office,  filling  out  perjured  affl- 
davlu  of  service  on  the  other.  Either  47  per 
cent  of  all  process  servers  choose  the  latter, 
or  all  process  servers  choose  the  latter  47  per 
cent  of  the  time,  or  somewhere  In  between 
Of  the  53  per  cent  who  are  warned  they're 
being  sued,  most  of  them  are  done  In  by 
Improper  venue.  Under  New  York's  rules  of 
civil  practice,  any  county  civil  court  has 
Jurisdiction  on  a  case  that  arose  anywhere 
in  the  state.  So  merchants  and  finance  com- 
panies often  sue.  not  In  the  county  where 


they  reside  or  In  the  oountT  where  the  <!•- 
fendant  reatdes.  but  in  some  other  county 
which  Is  likely  to  be  inconvenient  for  ghetto 
consumers  to  get  to.  Under  the  rules,  tlM 
consumer  can  have  venue  changed  to  tiM 
oounty  where  he  resides.  If  he  is  being  sued 
In  a  court  that  is  inconvenient  for  him  to 
get  to.  all  he  has  to  do  is  90  to  the  court 
that  it  inconvenient  for  him  to  get  to  and 
ask  for  a  change  of  venue.  He  would  also  be 
well  advised  to  bring  his  lawyer  with  him. 
because  getting  a  venue  shifted  Is  a  rather 
tricky  procedural  maneuver. 

Brand  Jewelers  is  prominent  among  the 
plalntUTs  of  New  York  County  Civil  Court. 
It  is  a  matter  of  some  curioaity  that  a  large 
number  of  lawsuiu  It  brings  asks  for  relief 
in  the  amount  of  •112.04.  In  checking 
through  the  flies  of  summonses  kept  by  the 
clerk  of  the  court,  it  appears  that  this  tlia  64 
represenu  the  full  cost  of  the  watches  It 
sells — •09.95  plus  various  service  charges. 
Why  do  so  many  Brand  customers  fall  to 
make  even  a  single  payment?  Colncldentally. 
Caplovlts  has  interviewed  a  number  of 
Brand's  •113.64  debtors. 

"They  all  tell  the  same  story."  he  says. 
"A  salesman  comes  to  where  they  work — on 
payday,  naturally — and  signs  them  up  for 
watches.  But  they  never  get  Brand's  addresj, 
and  never  receive  a  payment  book.  The  first 
they  hear  from  Brand  Is  when  their  wages 
are  garnisheed." 

Brand's  offices  are  at  44  Court  Street,  near 
Borough  Hall.  Brooklyn.  It  sells  all  over  the 
city,  yet  it  sues  in  Manhatun.  I  called  Sol 
H.  Ersteln,  Brand's  lawyer,  who  lists  his 
address  (on  summonses  printed  with  Brand's 
name)  as  44  Court  Street,  and  whose  name 
Is  writ  large  on  the  door  to  Brand  Jewelers. 
I  was  told  that  Ersteln  "was  on  vacation" 
and  was  referred  to  a  lawyer  named  Sldelle. 
his  partner.  I  asked  Sldelle  why  Ersteln. 
whose  office  Is  in  Brooklyn,  sues  Brooklyn 
residents  in  Manhattan,  although  Brand  is 
In  Brooklyn.  Sldelle  explained  that  thU  was 
because  Ersteln  has  an  office  at  IS  Park 
Row.  convenient  to  the  Manhattan  courts. 
I  observed  that  bis  office.  44  Court  Street, 
was  no  less  convenient  to  the  Brooklyn 
courts. 

"Look,"  said  Sldelle,  "anyone  who  wants 
to  change  the  venue  to  where  he  lives  can 
do  it,  but  people  hardly  ever  do." 

The  poor  defendant  geU  either  no  sum- 
mons, or  one  telling  him  he  must  report  to 
another  county.  The  result  is  almost  in- 
variably the  same  in  either  case:  He  doesn't 
show  up.  So  a  "Judgment  In  default "  Is  en- 
tered against  him  by  the  clerk  of  the  court 
At  this  point,  the  defendant  still  can  get 
hi*  "day  in  court" — a  phrase  which,  when  a 
lawyer  says  it.  come*  out  aa  an  ancient 
common-law  formula,  not  a  cliche.  If  he 
knows  enough  to  go  to  Legal  Aid,  the  Judg- 
ment can  be  opened  on  grounds  of  failure 
of  service  or  improper  venue.  But  in  order  to 
do  this  he  has  to  know  not  only  where  to 
go.  but  that  a  Judgment  has  in  fact  been 
entered  against  him.  UnUl  recently,  all  he 
had  to  do  to  find  this  out  was  go  through 
the  minute  books  of  the  civil  couru  of  the 
five  counUes  in  the  city.  He  could  start  with 
the  ManhatUn  books,  which  listed  195.011 
cases  In  1968.  But  since  September  1.  1968. 
the  law  requires  that  the  lawyer  for  the 
plalntifr  send  a  notice  by  certified  mall  to 
the  defendant  that  a  Judgment  Is  pending 
against  him. 

Even  if  you  read  English,  you've  got  to 
be  a  lawyer  to  understand  the  gibberish  and 
to  know  that  it  isn't  ineviuble  for  the  Judg- 
ment to  be  entered,  that  you  can  sUll  do 
something  about  it.  The  pUlnUff's  lawyers 
arent  obUged  to  take  great  pains  tq  inform 
the  defendant  of  his  rlghu.  What's  more, 
most  of  those  certifled-mail  letters  never 
reach  the  defendant  because  the  addresses 
are  from  the  original  contract  and  are  there- 
fore two  or  three  years  old.  If  the  merchant 
or  finance  company  has  a  more  recent  ad- 


dress on  file — the  one  from  the  last  payment. 
say — It  doesn't  have  to  tell  the  clerk  of  the 
court.  So  the  certified  letter  Is  returned  to 
sender,  who  gives  the  Judgment  to  a  city 
marshal. 

The  marshal  hits  the  debtor  with  an  "In- 
cosne  execution."  otherwise  known  as  a  gar- 
nlahment.  which  is  an  order  to  somebody's 
employer  to  take  money  out  of  his  wages 
and  send  It  to  a  marshal.  This  Involves  the 
employer  In  a  great  deal  of  paperwork  on 
payday,  and  in  the  past  most  employers 
were  disposed  to  fire  aa  employee  rather 
than  go  through  the  rlgamarole.  If  they  kept 
the  man  on.  all  of  his  salary  could  go  to 
satisfy  the  Judgment.  Now  New  York  has  a 
garnishment  law  that  is,  compared  with 
other  states,  a  model  of  humaneness.  Thirty 
dollars  a  week  is  exempted,  and  the  maxi- 
mum weekly  take-out  is  10  per  cent  of 
wages.  An  employer  Is  not  allowed  to  fire  a 
man  for  having  only  one  garnishment,  but 
despite,  the  law,  employers  often  find  a  pre- 
text to  dismiss  men  whose  wages  have  been 
garnished.  If  a  man  has  been  retained,  his 
second  garnishment  Is  quickly  translated 
Into  a  pink  sUp.  Although  the  law  prohibits 
firing  a  man  because  of  one  garnishment. 
It  doesn't  say  anything  about  not  hiring  a 
man  because  of  one  garnishment.  Many  so- 
called  "hard-core  unemployables"  In  New 
York  are  unemployable  primarily  because  of 
a  history  of  garnishment.  So  In  order  to 
stay  on  the  good  side  of  employers,  poor 
workers  go  directly  to  the  marshal  and  pro- 
mise to  give,  each  week,  more  than  he  could 
legally  take. 

Of  course,  when  the  poor  consumer  hears 
that  his  wages  are  being  attached  he  can 
still.  In  theory,  go  to  court.  All  he  needs  is 
a  lawyer  to  represent  him,  but  a  lawyer  has 
to  have  a  powerful  sense  of  noblesse  oblige 
or  a  weak  head  to  go  to  bat  for  a  poor  per- 
son, however  blatantly  defrauded,  in  New 
York's  courts. 

Ohetto  merchants  and  finance  companies 
have  the  complicated  process  of  suing  in  Civil 
Court  down  to  a  science.  Samuel  Kroland. 
house  collection  attorney  for  Cobum  Corpo- 
ration, one  of  the  largest  finance  companies 
In  the  New  York  area,  has  its  IBM  System 
360  computer  at  his  disposal.  Furniture  stores 
on  125th  Street  go  to  the  redoubtable  Sidney 
Katz.  Esq..  of  60  Wall  Street.  All  of  Katz'  fur- 
niture cases  are  identical — all  he  has  to  do 
is  remember  which  store's  rubber  stamp  to 
vise  on  the  paper.  Attorney  Milton  Kostroff 
has  an  office  60  by  66  feet  from  which  he  is 
reputed  to  process  one-fourth  of  the  garnish- 
ments In  Brooklyn,  and  Is  supposed  to  boast 
of   a    100   per   cent   default   Judgment   rate 
These  lawyers  use  complaint  and  Judgment 
forms    with    all    the    relevant    information 
printed  on  them — all   they've  got  to  do  Is 
fill  in  the  amounts  and  send  them  over  to 
the  court  clerk  to  have  them  filed.  Prom  that 
point  the  lawyers'  service  bureaus  they  re- 
tain   (there    is    one    that    dares    call    itself 
Oett-O  Claims  InvesUgating  Service  at  524 
East  149th  Street  in  the  Bronx)    take  over 
The  most  prominent  of  these  Is  American 
Clerical  Service  of  6  Beekman  Street.  Ameri- 
can employs  women  who  work  full  time  at 
long  tables  In  the  civil  court  clerk's  offices 
checking  the  minute  books  for  summonses 
that  have  gone  unanswered,  stapling  "notices 
of  proposed  Judgment "  to  the  sununonses  and 
complaints,  pulling  copies  of  "Judgment  in 
default"    forms    to    be    stamped    "Entered " 
by  the  clerk.  Then  the    "Income  execution  ' 
forma  go  to  the  marshal  and  the  poor  start 
paying  more.  It  should  be  noted  that  some 
of  the  characteristic  features  of  courts  as  «e 
ordinarily  think  of  them  never  become  In- 
volved ;n  this  assembly  line:  most  notably. 
Judges.  Judges  don't  like  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  this  process.  It's  too  .   .   .   me- 
chanical. Besides.  Judges  are  for  making  de- 
cisions, and  all  the  decisions  In  these  courts 
have  already  been  made.  All  that's  needed 
to  administer  Justice  in  the  clerk's  office  is  a 
strong  right  arm  and  a  rubber  stamp. 
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"Whoever  dreamed,"  asks  Caplovltz,  "that 
the  coarts  of  this  city  would  be  perverted  Into 
becoming  a  collection  agency  for  unscrupu- 
lous merchants  and  finance  companies  that 
prey  on  the  poor?" 

A  lawyer  who  tries  to  defend  a  poor  client 
against  a  ghetto  merchant  or  finance  com- 
pany benefits  from  none  of  the  economies 
of  scale  that  suing  thousands  of  people  gen- 
erates. Each  case  is  entirely  different,  proce- 
durally and  on  the  merits.  Personal  trips  to 
court  are  necessary  to  copy  the  papers.  The 
circumstances  of  each  fraudulent  or  uncon- 
scionable sale  must  be  pieced  together 
through  investigation.  Poor  defendants  co- 
operate by  ignorance  and  default.  The  ex- 
ploiters never  cooperate.  Why  should  they? 
You  say  your  client  didn't  get  a  copy  of  the 
contract  in  question?  You  want  to  take  a  look 
at  It?  Go  before  a  Judge  and  make  a  motion 
for  pre-trial  discovery.  That  should  keep 
you  busy. 

The  Civil  Rights  Committee  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York 
has  recently  demanded   three  reforms.  The 
first  Is  that  service  of  process  be  a  fvmctlon 
of  a  public  agency.  The  second  is  that  sulu 
be  allowed   oiUy   where  the  consumer  lives, 
used  to  live  or  make  the  purchase.  The  third 
is  that  right  to  counsel  for  the  poor  be  guar- 
anteed In  civil  actions  as  It  is  in  criminal 
cases.  These  proposals  would  require  action 
by  the  legislature.  But  a  venue  bill  such  as 
the  Bar  Association  proposes,  sponsored  by 
the   Attorney   General   last   year,   never   got 
anywhere.  The  legislature  has  shown  no  great 
concern  for  protecting  the  rights  of  poor  con- 
sumers in  the  past,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that,  without  a  welling-up  of  public 
concern,  it  will  do  anything  to  help  In  the 
near  future.  If  there  is  going  to  be  a  change 
in  the  courts  in  the  meantime,  it  is  going  to 
have   to  come   from   the  courts   themselves. 
There   is  now  only  one  attorney  in   New 
York   who  is   bringing  test  cases   to  court 
designed  to  bring  down  the  legal  and  pro- 
cedural house  of  cards  which  shelters  com- 
panies that  cheat  poor  people.  Phil  Schrag 
Is  assistant  counsel  at  the  National  Office  for 
the  Rights  of  the  Indigent,  which  U  part  of 
Jack  Greenberg's  naacp  Legal  Defense  Fund. 
"Lawsuits    to   secure    the    rights   of    con- 
sumers are  phenomenally  expensive,"  Schrag 
expUlns.  "To  win  the  landmark  District  of 
Columbia  case  in  which  two  furniture  con- 
tracu  were  voided  because  the  prices  were 
unconscionable.    Legal   Aid    lawyers    had    to 
spend  210  man-hours.  In  one  case,  we  had 
to  spend  72  man-hours  Just  to  defeat  the 
finance  company's  motion  to  dismiss  on  the 
grounds  of   imprc^)er   service   of   process!   A 
rich  man  would  have  to  be  nuts  to  pursue  a 
case  like  that;    a  poor  person  simply  can't 
pursue  at  all. 

"'There  are  two  ways  to  make  it  practical 
for  poor  consumers  to  go  to  court  to  secure 
their  rights.  One  is  by  awarding  punitive 
damages  for  fraud  and  unconscionability. 
PuniUve  damages  are  now  available  in  New 
York  where  the  seller  engages  in  vrillful  fraud 
as  the  very  basis  of  his  business.  The  prob- 
lem is  that  many  of  the  corporations  which 
engage  in  consumer  fraud  are  deliberately 
run  on  shoestring  budgets  whUe  their  own- 
ers reap  large  salaries.  Hit  the  seller  for  puni- 
tive damages  and  you  find  the  corporation 
has  no  assets.  The  courts  have  got  to  make  it 
clear  that  punitive  damages  lie  against  the 
officers  of  a  corporation,  not  Just  the  corpora- 
tion shell. 

"We're  bringing  a  case  now  which  asks  for 
punitive  damages  for  inducing  a  poor  couple 
to  enter  into  a  contract  to  buy  a  freezer  for 
a  total  of  •1,163.11— a  price  which  a  New 
York  court  has  found  to  be  unconscionable. 
If  courts  would  award  substanUal  puniUve 
damages  in  this  kind  of  situation  and  make 
them  stick,  lawyers  would  find  it  profitable 
to  represent  poor  consumers  on  a  contingent- 
fee  basis,  like  accident  cases. 
"Our  other  case  is  a  test  of  the  availa- 
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blUty  of  consumers'  class  actions  in  New 
York.  Until  recently,  Cobum  Corporation 
used  contract  forms  that  the  plaintiffs  al- 
leged had  pcotlons  printed  in  smaller  than  8- 
point  type,  contrary  to  Section  402  of  the 
Personal  Property  Law.  The  plainUffs  had 
signed  such  a  contract  for  wall-to-wall  carpet 
in  the  amount  of  C756  93.  This  contract  was 
sold  to  Cobtim.  The  rug  started  coming  apart, 
and  when  they  tried  to  get  the  carpet  com- 
pany to  service  It  they  found  it  had  gone 
out  of  business.  So  they  refused  to  pay  the 
balance  of  J266.ll  and  sued  on  behalf  of 
themselves  and  every  other  consumer  that 
has  signed  such  a  contract  during  the  past 
three  years  for  return  of  the  credit  service 
charges  paid  to  Cobum.  The  court  held  that 
persons  who  signed  these  contracts  do  not 
constitute  a  'class';  each  bad  to  sue  sepa- 
rately to  get  reUef.  We're  appealing  the  rul- 
ing. 

"With  class  actions;  one  knowledgeable  con- 
sumer could  sue  on  behalf  of  thousands  who 
are  ignorant  of  their  rights.  If  the  courts 
won't  allow  class  actions,  how  is  the  average 
poor  person  supposed  to  know  his  rights,  let 
alone  afford  to  defend  them?" 

Schrag  may  be  successful  in  the  end,  but 
so  far  the  lower  courts  have  been  notably 
inhospitable  to  his  case.  Felice  K.  Shea,  staff 
attorney  with  the  Legal  Aid  Society's  Harlem 
civil  branch,  is  not  surprised. 

"The  lower  courts."  Mrs.  Shea  sighs,  "have 
a  small-business  mentality.  As  far  as  they  are 
concerned,  the  sanctity  of  contracts  must  be 
upheld  at  any  cost  in  human  suffering.  The 
lower-coiu-t  Judges  simply  have  a  different 
way  of  thinking  about  the  problems  of  poor 
consumers  than  the  average  well-meaning 
lay  person  would  think  they  have." 

"If  there's  one  thing  that  stands  between 
pow  consumers  and  a  real  solution  to  their 
problems,"  Caplovltz  says,  prowling  his  office, 
furious,  "it's  the  Illusion  that  the  consumer 
has  a  place  to  go." 

This  'lluslon  has  survived  The  Poor  Pay 
More,  whose  surveys  found  that  64  per  cent 
of  poor  people  had  no  idea  where  to  go  with 
a  consumer  problem.  Caplovltz  found  that 
the  largest  niomber  who  did  have  an  idea 
where  to  go  cited  the  Better  Business  Bureau. 
The  following  exchange  of  letters  gives  a 
sense  of  how  the  Bureau  op>erates. 

On  January  31.  1969.  Sister  Mary  Kenny, 
Dean  of  Students  at  Sacred  Heart  Academy 
in  Hempstead,  sent  a  copy  of  a  letter  she  had 
written  to  Attorney  General  Louis  Lefkowitz 
to  the  Better  Business  Bureau.  It  complained 
that   her  studentB   had   been   defrauded   by 

of  New  York.  It  offered  a 

lengthy  bill  of  particulars. 

On  Pebraary  17,  1969,  Ward  R.  Williamson 
Manager  of  the  Service  Department  of  the 
Bureau,  sent  Sister  Kenny  the  following  let- 
ter: 

"This  will  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
recent  letter  expressing  dissatisfaction  with 

your  organization's  dealings  with . 

"We  appreciate  your  bringing  this  matter- 
to  our  attention.  Your  letter  will  be  made  a 
matter  of  record  in  our  files. 

"This  Bureau  cannot  intervene  on  your  be- 
half as  you  request  inasmuch  as  your  letter 
indicates  that  you  are  sending  copies  of  your 
letter  to  various  governmental  agencies." 

On  March  25.  1969,  a  letter  was  sent  to  the 
Bureau,  as  follows: 

"/  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  let  me 
know  if  you  have  any  information  or  com- 
plaints on ." 

On  April  18,  1969,  Ward  R.  Williamson  re- 
plied with  a  form  letter: 

"In  response  to  your  recent  communication 

about  the  above .• 

"We  have  not  received  sufficient  inquiries 
about  this  concern  to  justify  preparation  of 
a  formal  report.  The  company  has  been 
known  to  the  Bureau  since  12-17-68. 
"The  Bureau  files  shows  no  complaints. 
"On  behalf  of  the  responsible  business  com- 
panies whose  voluntary  membership  in  the 


Bureau  makes  its  services  possible  to  the  pub- 
lie  without  charge,  we  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  of  service  to  you." 

On  May  13,  1968,  the  Better  Business 
Bureau  of  Metropolitan  New  York  opened  an 
office  in  Harlem.  On  November  18,  1968,  the 
Better  Business  Bureau  of  Harlem  opened  its 
permanent  offices  in  what  used  to  be  Fidel 
Castro's  favorite  New  York  hotel,  the  Theresa, 
at  Seventh  Avenue  and  125th  Street.  I  went 
there  to  speak  with  Miss  Larrie  O'Parrell,  the 
public  relations  director. 

"Everybody  in  Hariem  i£  controlled."  stage- 
whispered  Miss  O'Parrell.  "The  furniture 
stores  are  no  exception." 

"Who  controls  everybody  in  Harlem?"  I 
asked  expectantly,  pen  in  hand. 

""Who    controls    everybody    in    Harlem?    I 
think  we  both  know  the  answer." 
"Oh.  them,"  1  said. 

Miss  O'Parrell  went  on  to  suggest  that 
the  reason  the  Better  Business  Bureau  had 
not  pursued  the  matter  of  them  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  not  wanting  bombs  lobbed 
through  its  windows.  In  fact.  Miss  O'Farrell 
suggested  that  if  I  went  too  deeply  into 
the  matter  of  furniture  stores,  they  might 
have  me  dodging  bombs.  I  swallowed  the 
lump  in  my  throat  and  pressed  on.  I  told 
Miss  O'Parrell  that,  bombs  or  no,  I  was  in- 
terested in  seeing  her  files  on  some  of  the 
worst  offenders.  Miss  O'Farrell  buzzed  for 
two  files;  both  were  fat  with  letters  of  com- 
plaint and  memoranda  of  action  taken.  It 
was  clear  that  the  Bureau  was  fairly  success- 
ful in  settling  complaints  against  both  stores 
of  damaged  and  defective  merchandise,  mis- 
leading advertising,  and  so  on.  Yet  it  seemed 
that  neither  store  had  actually  changed  its 
business  practices  as  a  result  of  Bureau  ac- 
tion, but  rather  had  seen  fit  to  accommodate 
only  purchasers  who  knew  enough  to  com- 
plain, and  where. 

Enter  at  this  point  Woodrow  Wirsig.  presi- 
dent of  the  Better  Business  Bureau  of  Metro- 
politan New  York.  Miss  O'Farrell  told  him  I 
was  Interested  In  the  problem  of  poor  con- 
sumers being  cheated  by  unscrupulous  mer- 
chants. 

This  is  a  very  complex  problem."  explained 
Mr.  Wirsig.  "It  is  not  just  the  businessman's 
fault;  it  is  the  consumer's  fault,  too."  Wirsig. 
flashed  a  glance  at  Larrie  OTarrell.  scan- 
ning for  corroboration.  Finding  none,  he  con- 
tinued : 

"These  people  have  to  learn  to  moderate 
their  wants.  They  are  entirely  too  eager  to 
believe  they  can  afford  things  that  they  do 
not  really  need;  they  are  entirely  too.  .  .  ." 
"Trusting?"  offered  Miss  O'FarreU.  A  his- 
trionic mood  gelled  in  the  room. 

"Ye-e-6,"  said  Woodrow  Wirsig.  raising  an 
eyebrow,  fixing  a  stare  on  Miss  O'Farrell. 
"Too  trusting." 

There  are  other  agencies  where  poor  con- 
sumers who  know  enough  to  complain  can  go. 
but  none  really  makes  it. 

The  New  York  State  attorney  general  runs 
a  Biu-eau  of  Consumer  Frauds  and  Protec- 
tion in  the  City,  but  director  Barnett  Levy 
is  budgeted  only  10  lawyers  to  handle  nearly 
70  complaints  a  day.  The  lawyers  can  "medi- 
ate" by  picking  up  the  phone  and  trying  to 
convince  merchants  not  to  defraud  the  peo- 
ple who  complain,  but  they  can  only  act 
against  companies  when  there  is  a  "pattern  ' 
of  complaints  against  them.  Then  they  can 
only  seek  an  injunction  forbidding  the  mer- 
chants from  engaging  in  practices  which  are 
illegal  in  the  first  place.  Levy  was  able  to 
throttle  70  fraudulent  operators  in  the  city 
last  year  using  this  tactic,  but  if  you're  being 
sued  this  year  by  one  of  these  operators,  all 
his  lawyers  can  do  is  commiserate.  Th*  bu- 
reau has  no  power  to  put  anybody  In  Jail 
for  fraud. 

There  are  a  number  of  "consumer  educa- 
tion" storefronts  In  the  city,  funded  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  to  which 
poor  people  are  invited  to  come  for  help.  Most 
of  the  people  who  come  are  having  trouble 
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getting  <l«po«lt«  ratumad  or  exchanging  <Um- 
•ged  and  defeetlre  furniture  and  appllancea. 
The  storefront  oounaelora  have  bad  some 
•ucceaa,  using  the  threat  of  a  small  clalma 
court  suit  against  recalcitrant  merchant*, 
but  lately  the  store*  have  stiffened  and  re- 
fuse to  settle.  They  go  to  court  and  loae,  on 
the  theory  that  they  can  win  by  attrition: 
poor  consumer*  don't  actually  want  to  sit 
around  small  claim*  court  waiting  for  their 
cases  to  be  called  The  result  Is  that  not  much 
use  ts  beln^  made  of  the  counselors'  service*. 
One  conaumer  education  project  I  visited 
had  rather  meager  file*  of  recent  client*.  A 
counaelor  there  confe**ed  thay  only  two. 
mayb*  three,  ca*e*  come  In  a\  week.  It'* 
doubtful  whether  the  counselor  waa  getting 
a*  much  money  back  for  her  cUem*  a*  she 
herself  was  being  p&ld  out  of  public  fund*. 

Tou  can  go  to  the  Legal  Aid  Society  or  an 
OBO-funded  "neighborhood  law  office"  If 
you're  being  sued.  There  you  sit  In  two-tone 
green  enamel  waiting  rooms,  part  of  the 
"caseload."  The  lawyers  do  not  have  the 
budget  to  open  Judgment*  and  defend  de- 
frauded client*,  so  they  call  the  store  or  the 
finance  cranpany  and  ask  It  to  settle  for.  *ay. 
MO  more.  It'*  often  the  store  that  owe* 
iBoney.t*  the  client,  of  course,  but  Legal 
Aid  doaaa't  have  the  funds  or  manpower  to 
bring  suits  on  behalf  of  Its  clients.  A  "neigh- 
borhood lawyer,"  If  be  Is  able  to  crawl  out 
from  under  the  caseload  avalanche,  can  con- 
alder  suing  a  store  or  finance  company,  but 
the  day  after  the  sununons  goes  out,  the  de- 
fendant's lawyer  Is  Invariably  on  the  phone, 
suggesting  that  the  poor  client  take  a  >60 
settlement  and  forget  about  hi*  suit.  In  the 
four  years  that  Ray  Narral  wa*  with  Mobili- 
zation for  Youth,  be  never  had  a  client  who 
could  realst  the  temptation  to  settle  with  his 
persecutors. 

The  city's  Department  of  Consumer  Affairs 
was  created  In  September,  1968  as  little  more 
than  a  fancy  title  for  two  old  agencies,  Mar- 
ket* and  Llcenaes.  The  one  addition  was  Its 
Conaiuner  AdvUory  Council,  of  which  Phil 
Schrag  I*  chairman.  Schrag's  council,  the  de- 
partment staff  and  the  city  Corporation 
Counsel  recently  presented  Be**  Myerson 
Orant,  the  energetic  new  commissioner,  with 
a  blU  that  would  give  the  department  a 
unique  and  potent  weapon  against  syste- 
matic fraudulent  scheme*.  The  Consumer 
Protection  Act  of  104)9,  now  before  the  City 
Council,  a  niunber  of  whose  moat  Influential 
members,  notably  Majority  Leader  Thoma* 
Culte.  Edward  Sadowsky  and  Mario  Merola. 
are  regarded  by  the  department  a*  sensitive 
to  consumer  needs.  It  would  give  the  depart- 
ment the  power  to  bring  lawsuits  against 
fraudulent  operators  on  behalf  of  all  the  vic- 
tims who  live  In  the  city.  If  a  company  de- 
frauded 10.000  New  Yorkers  of  tSO  each,  the 
city  coxild  collect  $300,000  from  It  and  distrib- 
ute It  to  the  victim*.  If  the  City  Council 
passes  It.  New  York  will  be  the  moat  expen- 
sive place  In  the  country  to  coounlt  fraud. 
Instead  of  one  of  the  cheapest. 


THE  PESTICIDE  PERIL— XV 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  June 
7  issue  of  the  Prairie  Farmer,  a  national 
agricultural  magazine,  expressed  con- 
cern about  the  disappearance  of  our  na- 
tional symbol — the  American  bald 
eagle — from  the  American  scene. 

The  survival  rate  of  the  baby  eagle  has 
dropped  as  low  as  20  to  50  percent  dur- 
ing the  past  decade,  and  it  is  suspected 
that  persistent  insecticides  may  be  caus- 
ing this  decline. 

According  to  Alexander  Sprunt.  re- 
search director  for  the  National  Audubon 
Society,  evidence  presently  available 
points  "to  the  Involvement  of  an  en- 
vironmental pollutant  of  some  sort.  The 


only  known  pollutants  that  fit  all  of  the 
observed  facts  are  some  of  the  long-lived 
Insecticides,  such  as  DDT."  Moreover, 
specific  evidence  has  been  found  in  Eng- 
land that  clearly  links  the  decline  of  the 
peregrin  falcon  to  persistent  pesticides. 
The  Prairie  Farmer's  article  is  sym- 
bolic of  the  growing  awareness  In  agri- 
culture of  the  threat  of  pesticides  to 
some  crops,  wildlife,  and  even  man.  Of- 
ten, the  buildup  of  pesticides,  notably 
DDT  and  other  chlorinated  hydrocar- 
bons, in  a  farmer's  crops  reaches  levels 
too  high  to  be  acceptable  by  the  Food 
and  Drus  Administration  standards. 
Dairy  farmers  have  been  particularly 
hard  hit  by  pesticide  residues.  Pesticides 
in  feed  eaten  by  their  cows  often  result 
in  harmful  residues  In  the  milk  and  fat. 
Under  the  pesticide  indemnity  payment 
program  administered  by  the  UjS.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  over  the  past  4 
years,  farmers  in  29  States  have  been 
reimbursed  nearly  a  million  dollars  for 
milk  barred  from  commercial  markets 
because  it  contains  traces  of  pesticides 
approved  for  use  by  the  Department. 

A  recent  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  reports  the  findings  of  the  Audu- 
bon Society's  8-year  study  of  the  bald 
eagle.  Again  Mr.  Spnmt  warned  of  the 
danger  of  continued  use  of  persistent 
pesticides  and  said  that  "unless  we  ban 
DDT  the  American  eagle  will  become 
extinct." 

The  study  found  that  eagle  eggs  In 
pesticide  areas  had  produced  no  shells, 
and  that  a  limp  and  empty  membrane 
had  been  found  in  some  of  the  nests.  Mr. 
Sprunt  explained  that  DDT  residues 
from  the  flelds  and  woods  collected  in 
waterways,  where  they  polluted  food 
eaten  by  fish.  Concentrations  of  DDT 
thus  develop  in  the  fish  and  build  up  to 
still  higher  concentrations  in  the  eagle, 
which  is  primarily  a  fish  eater. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Prairie  Parmer  article  and  the  article 
from  the  New  York  Times  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ric- 
ORD.  as  follows : 

AuxaiCAN  Bau)  Eagle  SracccLxa  ro*  SuxvnrAL 
In    one    of    Ben    Franklin's    lesser-known 
statemenu,  he  said  of  the  American   bald 
eagle: 

"For  my  part.  I  wish  the  bald  eagle  had 
not  been  chosen  a*  representative  of  the 
country:  he  Is  a  bird  of  bad  moral  character, 
he  doe*  not  get  hi*  living  honestly;  is  gen- 
erally poor:  and  often  very  lousy.  Besides,  he 
Is  a  rank  coward." 

Pranklln  was  only  one  of  a  long  line  of 
detractors  of  the  b€Ud  eagle.  He.  with  John 
James  Audubon  in  agreement,  considered  the 
eagle  rather  cowardly,  especially  when  sur- 
prised by  the  smaller  kingbird.  And  he  noted 
that  the  eagle  will  resort  at  times  to  snatch- 
ing food  from  the  talons  of  a  fish  hawk. 

The  eagle's  detractors  have  not  failed  to 
suggest  other  birds  more  deserving  of  our 
national  pedestal.  Franklin  offered  the  Amer- 
ican turkey  Tho  he  admitted  the  turkey  was 
rather  vain  and  silly  at  time*.  Franklin  nev- 
ertbeles*  considered  thi*  bird's  courage  un- 
impeachable. According  to  Franklin,  a  tur- 
key "would  not  heaiute  to  atUck  a  grena- 
dier of  the  British  guard*  who  should  pre- 
sume to  Invade  his  farmyard  with  a  red  coat 
on." 

But  over  the  years  the  eagle's  noble  ap- 
pearance. Independent  qualities,  and  "eagle 


vf"  have  prevaUed.  And  the  "King  of  Bird*" 
has  not  been  dethroned  <m  the  national 
symbol. 

But  In  19eo  the  eagle  Is  grappling  less  with 
detractors  than  with  the  grim  face  of  ex- 
tinction. Other  creatures  before  the  eagle 
have  suffered  thl*  fate.  They  are  now  mere 
staUstlc*  In  biological  history.  Perhaps  our 
national  symbol  will  Join  them,  caution  con- 
servationists and  concerned  Audubonlst*. 

If  the  eagle  should  loae  hi*  struggle  for 
*urTlTal.  who  will  be  at  fault?  According  to 
reaearchers  like  Terrence  Ingram  of  the  Illi- 
nois Audubon  Society,  the  eagle  will  be  losing 
out  to  polluted  stream*  and  fish — tainted 
with  pesticides  and  Industrial  wastes.  Also 
contributing  will  be  careless  hunters  with 
careless  minds  that  trigger  all  too  carefully 
aimed  guns. 

Helping  the  bald  eagle  to  survive  Is  a  re- 
sponsibility particularly  for  mid  westerners. 
For  during  the  winter,  from  November  to 
mld-Pebruary.  eagles  fly  down  from  the 
frozen  north  to  the  open  waters  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi along  Iowa  and  Illinois.  Here  they 
find  open  water  near  riverside  power  plants 
and  a  ready  supply  of  food  In  the  battered 
fish  thrown  against  water-Intake  screens. 

In  1040  the  eagle  was  granted  federal  pro- 
tection by  congress.  But.  according  to  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  more  eagles  are 
killed  by  hunters  than  by  any  other  means. 

Many  hunters  mistake  the  eagle  for  a  crow 
or  hawk.  Bald  eagles  do  not  gain  their  Iden- 
tifying white  crown  and  tall  until  4  years  of 
age.  Up  to  that  time  they  are  completely  dark 
and  can  be  easily  mistaken  for  other  birds 
their  slae  or  color. 

Tho  of  similar  color,  eagles  are  3  times 
larger  than  the  ordinary  crow. 

But  the  best  way  for  a  hunter  to  distin- 
guish Immature  eagles  Is  by  their  flight.  The 
bald  eagle  soars  with  wings  completely  flat. 
Other  birds  soar  with  upswept  wings,  like  the 
vulture,  or  slightly  curved  wings,  like  the 
osprey. 

So,  to  help  preserve  the  eagle,  hunters 
should  sight  their  prey  more  cautiously,  par- 
ticularly In  the  Mississippi  river  area.  It  Is 
Illegal  to  shoot  most  birds  of  prey  In  the  mid- 
west. 

Other  efforts  have  been  put  Into  motion  to 
preserve  the  eagle.  Land-owners  around  the 
country  treat  thousands  of  their  acres  as 
sanctuaries.  And  nesting  places  In  national 
wildlife  refuges  are  closed  off  to  protect  eagles 
during  the  nesting  seasons.  The  eagle  is  nat- 
urally a  loner,  and  when  human  beings  ven- 
ture too  close  to  his  nest  he  simply  abandons 
the  eggs.  So  lumber  cutting  and  other  activ- 
ities are  not  permitted  within  150  feet  of  any 
nest  In  many  wildlife  parks  and  refuges. 

But  even  with  these  precautions,  nesting 
success  among  eagles  has  often  run  as  low  as 
30  to  60rr  during  the  past  decade. 

The  countrywide  clamor  against  water  pol- 
lution Is  largely  on  behalf  of  wildlife  and  the 
eagle  Is  no  exception.  He  feeds  on  fish,  some 
of  which  inhabit  polluted  waters  and  absorb 
pollutants  themselves. 

Researchers  hypothesize  that  insectlcide.s 
may  be  tied  in  with  a  decline  in  the  eagle  s 
rate  of  reproduction.  According  to  Alexander 
Sprunt  in  a  speech  before  the  196fl  National 
Audubon  Society  convention: 

The  evidence  that  Is  presently  available 
does  point  to  the  involvement  of  an  environ- 
mental poUutant  of  some  sort.  The  only 
known  pollutants  that  fit  all  of  the  observed 
facts  are  some  of  the  long-lived  insecticides, 
such  as  DDT. 

"The  Department  of  Interior  In  1964  ceased 
using  compounds  such  as  DDT,  chlordane, 
dieldrln.  and  endrln  which  are  known  to 
concentrate  In  living  organisms.  The  United 
States  Forest  Service  has  been  moving  toward 
elimination  of  DDT  from  its  arsenal  of  usable 
pesticides  because  of  the  hazards  involved.  It 
would  seem  that  In  the  light  of  the  great 
amount  of  strong  clrctunstantlal  evidence 
that  Is  presently  available,  the  u*e  of  such 
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compounds  should  be  severely  restricted  or 
even  eliminated  entirely." 

But  evidence  has  yet  to  be  gathered  in  this 
country  linking  insecticide*  with  the  actual 
death  of  larger  birds  of  prey.  In  England, 
however,  such  clear-cut  evidence  has  already 
been  found  In  the  case  of  the  peregrine 
falcon. 

At  this  stage  of  the  declining  eagle  popula- 
tion, what  can  we  do?  Terrence  Ingram  sug- 
gests that  since  the  eftgle's  large  nest  requires 
tall  trees,  perhaps  certain  roosting  areas 
along  the  Mississippi  should  be  set  aside. 
Free  of  logging  operations  and  human  inter- 
ference, the  birds  would  be  assured  of  a  safe 
haven  and  feeding  area  during  the  winter. 

And  more  information  is  needed  about  the 
very  Independent  eagle,  not  only  to  pinpoint 
the  dangers  confronting  his  very  existence 
but  also  to  uncover  new  possibilities  of  pro- 
tecting him.  For  more  specific  Information  on 
ways  you  can  help,  contact  your  local  Audu- 
bon chapter.  If  there  is  none  near  you.  con- 
tact Terrence  Ingmm.  chairman  of  the  Hawk 
and  Owl  ProtecUon  Committee.  Illinois  Au- 
dubon Society.  Apple  River.  111.  61001. 

These  are  all  steps  toward  saving  a  bird — 
Just  one  bird.  But  this  bird  gives  the  United 
States  seal  ite  meaning.  And  the  eagle's 
plight  Is.  after  all,  only  one  part  of  a  larger 
problem  that  each  generation  which  uses, 
lives,  and  walks  upon  the  earth  mtist  in- 
herit— protecting  the  resources  with  which 
this  country  is  blessed  for  the  well-being  and 
enjoyment  of  all  Americans. 

Otherwise  one  of  our  descendants  many — 
perhaps  not  so  many — years  from  now  will 
turn  to  his  father  and  ask,  "What's  a  bald 
eagle.  Daddy?" 
"Well.  Son.  once  upon  a  time — " 

SciBNTiST  Fears  DDT  WU.L  Wipe  Ottt 
Amekican  Eagle 

St.  Louis  April  17. — Busloads  of  con- 
servationists rode  out  early  this  morning 
for  a  day  of  pleasurable  field  trips  to  nearby 
vplldllfe  refuges  and  the  Pierre  Marquette 
State  Park. 

But  tonight  the  1.200  conservationists 
were  given  something  to  worry  about  at  the 
64th  annual  convention  of  the  National  Au- 
dubon Society. 

They  were  told  that  the  American-bald 
Eagle  was  falling  prey  to  pesticides  that 
sometimes  prevented  It  from  reproducing. 

Alexander  Sprunt  4th,  research  director 
for  the  society,  said  In  a  speech  prepared  for 
delivery  that  "unless  we  ban  DDT  the  Amer- 
ican eagle  will  become  extinct." 

He  was  reporting  on  the  society's  eight- 
year  study  of  the  plight  of  the  bald  eagle. 

The  so-called  bald  eagle — it  Is  not  bald  at 
Bll,  but  the  white  feathers  that  cover  its 
head  make  it  look  bald  when  seen  from  a 
distance — is  this  country's  national  bird. 

-*  EGGS  WITHOUT  SHELLS 

Mr.  Sprunt  said  that  sclenOflc  examina- 
tion had  disclosed  that  eagle  eggs  in  pesti- 
cide areas  had  produced  no  shells,  and  that 
a  limp  and  empty  membrane  had  been 
found  In  a  nest  In  the  woods  "north  of  here." 

Many  eagle  eggs  that  were  dangerously 
thin-shelled  were  found,  he  said,  and  "now 
the  ultimate  has  been  reached — no  shell  at 
all." 

He  said  that  In  recent  years  naturalists 
had  come  increasingly  to  believe  that  DDT 
and  other  "hard"  pesticides  had  been  a  ma- 
jor factor  In  what  he  called  the  catastrophic 
decline  of  the  eagle. 

Hard  pesticides,  he  explained,  are  those 
that  persist  as  poisons  for  many  years  and 
hence  accumulate  in  the  environment.  There 
are  others,  he  said,  that  are  far  shorter 
lived  and  are  therefore  much  less  dangerous. 

Suspicions  raised  by  earlier  field  studies 
have  now  been  confirmed  by  experimental 
evidence.  Mr.  Sprunt  reported. 

OTHER    BIRDS    AFFECTEO 

He  explained  that  DDT  caused  a  hormone 
inductl(ai  that  in  turn  upset  the  calcium 


metabolism  and  resulted  In  shells  too  weak 
to  protect  the  embryo  within  or  resulted  In 
no  shell  at  all. 

He  said  that  DDT  residues  from  the  fields 
and  woods  collected  In  waterways,  where 
they  polluted  food  eaten  by  fish.  Concen- 
trations of  DDT  thus  develop  In  the  fish  and 
build  up  to  still  higher  concentrations  In 
the  eagle,  which  Is  primarily  a  fish  eater. 

The  completely  shell-loss  egg  that  Mr. 
Sprunt  reported  was  found  In  a  nest  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Superior  In  northern  Michi- 
gan by  Serges  Postupalsky  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin. 

He  said  that  although  the  area  appeared 
remote  and  untouched,  pesticides  had 
reached  It,  apparently  by  wind,  water  and 
other  means. 

Mr.  Sprunt  added  that  eagles  were  not  the 
only  birds  affected.  He  said  that  United 
States  Government  experiments  had  shown 
similar  eggshell  difficulties  with  mallard 
ducks,  and  apparently,  he  said,  It  was  the 
"hard"  insecticides  that  wiped  out  the  pere- 
grine falcon  as  a  breeding  bird  in  the  east- 
em  United  States. 

The  National  Audubon  Society  is  conduct- 
ing a  campaign  to  outlaw  spraying  with  DDT 
and  its  chemical  family.  The  conservationists 
believe  that  only  short-lived  types  of  insec- 
ticides should  be  used,  and  even  these  only 
with  care. 


FUNDING — ODR  EDUCATION  NEEDS 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  opening 
statement  at  the  hearings  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education  on  the  extension 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Ed- 
ucation Act  and  related  bills  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

As  we  consider  extending  and  expanding 
the  various  elementary  and  secondary  school 
programs  as  contained  in  the  bills  before 
us.  our  committee  is  faced  with  the  serious 
problem  of  whether  the  national  priority  for 
education  has  any  validity  In  the  light  of  the 
severe  cutbacks  contained  In  the  education 
budget.  These  budget  proposals  have  the 
effect  of  repealing  some  of  the  programs  by 
eliminating  their  funds  entirely.  Other  pro- 
grams face  emasculation  because  they  now 
stand  to  be  funded  at  less  than  half  the 
auhorlzations  specified  In  the  original  acts 
written  by  this  committee.  We  must  decide, 
therefore,  to  what  avail  it  will  be  for  us,  after 
long  and  painstaking  study,  to  restructura 
education  programs  and  to  propose  author- 
izations when  our  efforts  may  be  negated 
through  the  funding  process. 

Here  are  some  specifics.  The  budget  for 
fiscal  1970,  which  begins  July  1,  contains 
no  funds  for  Title  II  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  dealing  with  library 
resources:  no  funds  lor  Title  III  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  dealing  with 
equipment  and  minor  remodeling,  and  no 
funds  for  Title  V-A  of  the  same  act  dealing 
with  guidance,  counseling  and  testing.  These 
programs  are  thereby,  in  effect,  repealed. 

The  budget  for  elementary  and  secondary 
education  programs  is  now  set  at  merely 
39':'c  of  the  authorization  prescribed  by  Con- 
gress. And,  in  fact,  only  one  title  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  is  to 
be  funded  at  more  than  half  of  the  existing 
authorization,  according  to  the  present  budg- 
et proposal.  This  Is  Title  I  for  educationally 
deprived  children,  and  even  it  stands  at  only 
51  %  of  the  authorization.  How  are  we  to 
prescribe  authorizations  reflecting  natural 
growth  and  Increase  of  local  effort  over  a 
period  of  years  when  the  funds  available  for 
these  programs  are  cut  back?  There  Is  a 
real  question  whether  It  is  at  all  possible 
to  meet  current  needs  vrlthin  the  present 


budget  limitations.  This  dilemma  applies,  foe 
example,  to  Title  in  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  pertaining  to  sup- 
plemental education  centers,  which  Is  cut  by 
nearly  a  third  from  Its  previous  year's  ap- 
propriation. '^ 

Clearly,  local  and  state  school  authorities 
are  seriously  inhibited  in  formulating  and 
executing  plans.  Paced  with  unforeseen  cuts, 
they  do  not  even  have  the  time  to  turn  to 
state  legislatures — many  of  which  meet  only 
once  every  other  year  and  most  of  which  have 
concluded  their  sessions — to  try  to  substi- 
tute state  funds  for  the  lost  Federal  funds. 

Should  the  Congress  fall  to  provide  ade- 
quate funding,  whether  directly  or  through 
other  means,  to  supplement  existing  educa- 
tional programs,  we  will  be  offering  the  na- 
tion vain  and  unkept  promises  rather  than 
the  substantial  education  assistance  pro- 
grams which  the  people  have  been  led  to  ex- 
pect. Whatever  else  we  do.  we  must  meet  our 
obligation  by  providing  sufllcient  funds  to 
enable  the  programs  to  reach  at  least  their 
minimum  promise. 

As  realists,  none  of  us  would  deny  the  need 
lor  fiscal  belt  tightening.  But  this  is  far  dif- 
ferent from  the  budgetary  guillotining  which 
does  not  take  into  consideration  the  vital 
role  education  programs  play  In  our  domestic 
priorities. 

This  hearing  Is  not  on  the  appropriations, 
but  it  is  a  proper  forum  to  sound  the  battle 
cry.  And.  Mr.  Chairman,  unless  Congress  and 
the  Administration  heed  that  cry,  then  we 
run  the  risk  of  losing  much  of  what  we  have 
achieved  in  improving  education  throughout 
the  nation. 


RICHARD  J.  HERZFELDER^A  REAF- 
FIRMATION OF  FAITH  AND  CON- 
FIDENCE IN  AMERICA'S  YOUTH 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President  over 
the  past  months,  I  have  experienced  the 
genuine  pleasure  of  having  on  my  staff 
a  young  18-year-old  intern  who  has  un- 
failingly reaffirmed  my  faith  and  con- 
fidence in  the  youth  of  America.  He  is 
Richard  J.  Herzf elder,  a  participant  in 
the  Phillips  Exeter  Academy's  congres- 
sional intern  program. 

It  is  indeed  gratifying  to  me  personally 
when  I  come  in  contact  with  exemplary 
young  people  of  Richard's  caliber  who 
are  destined  to  lead  the  Nation  in  the 
years  ahead.  An  extraordinarily  wise  in- 
dividual for  all  his  youth.  Richard  has 
observed  that  there  is  an  important  dis- 
tinction between  merely  complaining 
about  America's  problems  and  coming 
up  with  constructive  solutions  to  those 
problems. 

In  his  efforts  in  my  office,  Richard 
made  it  clear  that  he  was  deeply  inter- 
ested in  trying  to  make  a  better  world, 
not  by  nihilism  and  pulling  society 
down,  but  by  working  at  reforming  and 
remaking  it.  The  more  responsibility  he 
was  given,  the  more  he  was  stimulated 
and  motivated.  And  having  demonstrated 
to  me  and  my  staff  that  he  possessed 
keen  and  mature  intellect,  good  judg- 
ment, an  awareness  of  what  was  going 
on,  the  ability  to  grapple  with  problems 
and  come  up  with  constructive  and  crea- 
tive ideas.  Richard  was  enabled  to  apply 
his  talents  and  initiative — to  "get  his 
teeth  into" — still  new  areas  in  the  leg- 
islative process. 

Moreover,  there  was  no  "generation 
gap,"  but  warm  and  sincere  camaraderie 
between  Richard  and  members  of  my 
staff.  He  exhibited  a  full  imderstanding 
of  the  fact  that  the  pursuit  of  perfec- 
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Man  Is  an  tmendlns  struggle,  »nd  no  one 
group  has  a  monopoly  on  Idealism.  We 
•11  admired  him  too  because  he  Is  the 
kind  of  person  who  never  wrongs  his 
neighbor:  who  is  prompt  to  help  a 
friend:  but  who  has  those  virile  quali- 
ties necessary  to  win  In  the  stem  strife 
of  life  and  he  was  always  willing  to  "walk 
that  extra  mile"  Just  to  help  In  a  dlffl- 
cult  situation. 

I  am  confident  that  Richard  Herz- 
felder  will  be  among  the  vanguard  of 
those  young  people  who  will  continue  to 
point  the  way  In  enlisting  the  marvelous 
energy.  Ingenuity,  and  enthusiasm  of 
America's  youth  Into  Improving  the 
quality  of  our  life.  This  was  evident  from 
his  deep  Interest  In  nnding  solutions  to 
the  problems  we  face — poverty,  discrim- 
ination, poor  housing,  poor  education. 
crime,  and  so  on.  Certainly  we  will  need 
a  vast  number  of  highly  motivated  and 
well- trained  young  people  such  as  Rich- 
ard to  attack  these  problems  in  the 
future. 

In  HK  astuteness.  Richard  has  seen 
tKat  the'  great  challenge  open  to  our 
youth  today  Is  that  of  preparing  them- 
selves for  the  responsibility  of  leader- 
ship—of dedicating  themselves  to  seri- 
ously studying  their  institutions  and  re- 
vising where  necessary  methods,  policies, 
and  priorities  that  might  have  become 
outmoded,  or  are  damaging  to  our  na- 
tional purpose.  It  is  through  the  healthy 
example  which  Richard  Herzfeider  Is 
setting  that  our  disaffected  youth  will  be 
helped  to  value  themselves  and  the  chal- 
lenges available  to  them  through  public 
service  more  higlily,  as  well  as  the  deep 
inward  satisfaction  to  be  derived  from 
personal  sacrifice  and  a  sense  of  respon- 
sibiUty. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the  con- 
gressional intern  program  is  one  excel- 
lent means  for  welcoming  this  type  of 
sincere  and  enthusiastic  energy  and 
encouraging  it  to  flourish.  During  the 
coming  years  more  opportunities  will  be 
presented  for  other  future  leaders  to 
come  to  Washington,  under  the  Exeter 
and  similar  splendid  programs,  and  pre- 
pare for  their  journey  into  the  future. 
I  shall  continue  to  be  honored  and  grati- 
fied at  the  opportunity  of  extending  this 
kind  of  meaningful  participation  in  the 
political  life  of  our  country  to  young  peo- 
ple who,  like  Richard  Herzfeider,  are 
striving  earnestly  to  obtain  all  the  edu- 
cation they  can  and,  in  the  process,  in- 
crease their  understanding  of  our  repre- 
sentative democracy. 


affecting  the  people  of  our  State  and  Na- 
tion. 

It  Is  noteworthy  that  over  the  40  years 
since  Its  founding  by  my  good  friends. 
Rabbi  Abraham  J.  Feldman  and  the  lat« 
Samuel  Neusner.  the  Ledger  has  acquired 
a  circulation  of  more  than  23.000. 

On  this  memorable  occasion.  I  pay  spe- 
cial tribute  to  the  Connecticut  Jewish 
Ledger  and  its  present  owners  and  co- 
publishers,  Mr.  Berthold  Oaster  and 
Mrs.  Shirley  Bunls.  Under  their  leader- 
ship, the  Ledger  has  played  a  significant 
role  In  the  continuing  progress  and  wel- 
fare of  the  people  of  Connecticut.  I  am 
confident  that  this  newspaper  will  con- 
tinue to  grow  and  prosper  in  the  highest 
traditions  of  journalism;  maintaining 
the  high  standards  of  the  past  and  pres- 
ent. 

The  Connecticut  Jewish  Ledger  just- 
ly deserves  the  support  of  its  readers  and 
advertisers  today  and  for  future  years. 


THE   40TH   ANNIVERSARY   OP  CON- 
NECTICUT JEWISH  LEDGER 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  my 
congratulations  to  the  Connecticut 
Jewish  Ledge  on  its  40th  anniversary. 
The  Ledger  has  well  served  the  people 
of  Connecticut.  As  the  only  English  lan- 
guage Jewish  newspaper  in  Connecticut, 
it  has  covered  a  wide  range  of  interna- 
tional, national,  and  local  events.  It  has 
kept  the  Jewish  community  informed  In 
depth  on  problems  confronting  Soviet 
and  Middle  Eastern  Jewry.  On  the  Con- 
necticut scene.  It  has  reported  on  events 
of  local  concern  and  has  taken  the  lead- 
ersliip  time  and  time  again  on  problems 


WORLD  WAR  n  COMMITMENT  TO 
OPPOSE  GENOCIDE  COUNSELS 
SENATE  APPROVAL  OP  UJ*.  CON- 
VENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
years  1939  to  1945  were  hard  ones  for  aU 
of  us.  We  were  engaged  in  war  with  two 
powerful  nations  with  ruthless  govern- 
ments. We  pledged  all  our  resources,  both 
military  and  civilian,  to  their  defeat. 
Many  of  our  men  were  slain  In  battle,  and 
our  citizens  stoically  endured  shortages 
of  consumer  necessities  so  that  our 
economy  might  meet  the  challenge  of 
the  tremendous  German  and  Japanese 
war  machines.  And  why  did  we  enter  the 
world  conflict  Instead  of  choosing  to  re- 
main neutral,  passively  sitting  and  view- 
ing the  holocaust?  Among  other  reasons, 
because  our  Nation  is  pledged  to  the  be- 
lief that  no  race  nor  ethnic  group  has 
the  right  to  dominate  or  subjugate  any 
other.  We  abhorred  the  very  idea  of 
genocide,  the  extermination  of  an  entire 
people. 

After  the  war.  the  United  Nations 
presented  a  human  rights  convention  on 
genocide  to  member  nations.  But  al- 
though tljis  convention  has  been  before 
the  Senate  for  a  number  of  years,  the 
Senate  has  so  far  refused  to  take  It  up. 

Mr.  President.  In  this  day  and  age  of 
conflcit  between  Idealists  and  so-called 
practical  men,  genocide  is  one  subject 
where  no  division  need  exist.  There  is  no 
reason  why  our  actions  should  not  reflect 
our  stated  ideals.  We  must  show  the 
world  that  the  United  States  stands  Arm 
in  its  commitment  to  protect  the  rights 
of  all  men  from  the  p>ersecution  and  sup- 
pression. With  this  in  mind,  I  urgently 
request  the  Senate  to  ratify  the  United 
Nations  Convention  on  the  Abolition  of 
Genocide. 


RIPON  FORUM  ON  THE  ABM 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Ripon  Society,  Inc.,  is  a  Republican  re- 
search and  policy  organization  whose 
members  are  young  business,  academic, 
and  professional  men  and  women.  Its 
most  recent  issue  deals  with  the  pro- 
posed Safeguard  anti-ballistic-misaile 
system,  and  I  am  pleased  to  call  It  to 
the  attention  of  my  coUeaguea. 


Alton  Frye.  Dr.  Jeremy  J.  Stone,  and 
the  Ripon  research  group  have  done  an 
outstanding  Job  in  presenting  the  ABM 
Issue  in  thoughtful  and  careful  language. 
It  Is  a  supplement  that  should  be  read 
by  every  American.  esi)eclally  those  who 
must  vote  on  this  Important  issue. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  supple- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord.  as  follows: 

ABM  Debate:   Psxludk  to  a  Beoaoek 

QuESnONtNO 

The  argumenu  advanced  by  the  Adminis- 
tration In  favor  of  deploying  the  Safeguard 
antl-balllatlc  missile  at  this  time  have  not 
competed  very  successfully  in  the  market- 
place of  Ideas.  The  most  significant  mani- 
festation of  this  failure  Is  the  large  number 
of  Senators,  among  whom  are  many  Republi- 
cans more  than  predisposed  to  support  a 
new  OOP  administration's  high  priority  pro- 
posals, who  simply  are  not  buying  Safe- 
guard. 

This  development  represenu  an  extraordi- 
nary turn-around  In  the  climate  of  opinion, 
one  which  neither  occurred  overnight  nor 
win  vanish  very  soon.  The  roots  of  the  cur- 
rent confrontation  obviously  transcend  the 
merlU  or  drawbacks  of  the  ABM  proposal 
per  se.  Indeed.  Safeguard  is  by  all  accounts 
a  substantial  Improvement  over  Its  lU-con- 
celved  predecessor,  the  Johnson  Sentinel. 
But  it  is  Safeguard's  fate,  like  Sentinel's  be- 
fore It,  to  run  up  against  two  related  and 
long-delayed  reactions  in  Congress,  one  of 
dissolving  confidence  and  one  of  crumbling 
assumptions. 

Safeguard  first  of  all  must  bear  the  burden 
of  following  a  number  of  other  expensive 
and  dubious  progranu  the  Pentagon  has 
pushed  for  in  recent  years — the  TPX.  the 
P-111.  the  AMSA.  the  8ST.  and  the  Sheri- 
dan tank  to  name  a  few.  In  addition,  this 
gadgetry  boondoggle  has  recently  been  en- 
veloped by  the  indelicate  aroma  of  the  C-5 
manipulations  an  intriguing  case  Just  open- 
ing up  and  which  promise  to  cast  certain 
aspects  of  the  Pentagon's  modus  operandi  in 
an  unsavory  light. 

But  overshadowing  these  considerations. 
as  It  has  all  aspects  of  American  life  for  the 
past  four  long  years,  U  the  Vietnam  war. 
America's  Asian  debacle,  with  its  Incalcu- 
lable cost  In  men,  treasure,  and  national 
spirit,  has  rightfully  provoked  a  genuine 
"agonizing  reappraisal "  of  the  basic  and 
often  unstated  assumptions  that  have  de- 
termined America's  world  posture  tot  the 
past  decade  and  longer.  Perhaps  the  great- 
est of  these  to  have  been  proved  a  mjrth  is 
the  notion  of  the  Infallibility  of  American 
military  might — and  as  a  corollary,  its  effi- 
cacy In  achieving  political  ends  In  foreign 
lands.  The  Vietnam  post  mortem  does  not 
stop  there,  however.  Inexorably,  it  leads  to  a 
scrutiny  of  the  other  enterprises  we  find 
ourselves  engaged  in  imder  the  mantle  of 
"national  security." 

So  it  is  that  responsible  individuals  in  and 
out  of  government  have  begim  to  ask  ques- 
tions about  our  entire  military  posture.  One 
of  these  questions  is  whether  further  bil- 
lions Invested  in  chancy  military  hardware 
will  enhance  true  national  security  in  a  nu- 
clear age  or  serve  only  to  destabilize  an  al- 
ready precarloiu  balance  of  terror.  While 
our  cities  rot.  our  poor  starve,  our  educa- 
Uonal  syatems  at  all  levels  disintegrate, 
major  segments  of  the  population  feel  the 
need  to  arm  themselves,  the  young  revolt, 
and  our  own  garbage  threatens  to  poison 
the  planet,  reasonable  men  question  the  as- 
sumption that  Soviet  or  putative  Chinese 
missiles  are  the  greatest  threat  to  our  sur- 
vival as  a  free  country.  Can  one  listen  to 
former  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Mamara    admit    that    "clearly    the    Soviet 
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bulld-up  (during  the  early  60's)  Is  in  part  a 
reactloo  to  our  own  bulld-up  since  the  be- 
ginning of  this  decade"  without  wondering 
whether  coumterlng  hypothetical  threats 
does  not  become  a  process  of  self-fulfilling 
prophecy? 

As  these  questions  are  asked  and  the  rec- 
ord of  the  ecs  examined,  others  must  follow 
and  other  assumptions  must  crumble.  No 
longer  can  It  be  gospel  that  only  a  few  In- 
dividuals privy  to  "classified  Information" 
are  capable  of  making  decisions  affecting  the 
so-called  national  security.  It  Is  simply  not 
unpatriotic  anymore  to  question  items  on 
the  military  shopping  list. 

In  short.  thM'e  is  a  movement  In  the  na- 
tion and  In  Congress  to  restore  defense  to  its 
proper  role  In  American  society,  a  movement 
which  seeks  not  "unilateral  disarmament" 
but  what  President  Elsenhower  termed  "se- 
curity with  solvency" — not  to  mention  prop- 
er cost  accounting  procedures,  firm  control 
by  the  White  House  and  Congress,  and  as 
much  diligence  In  grasping  present  oppor- 
tunities to  promote  peace  as  in  anticipating 
future  wars. 

It  Is  in  this  mclplent  effort  to  regain  a 
balanced  society  that  the  Safeguard  proposal 
has  become  enmeshed.  Transformed  Into  a 
"syml>ollc  Issue."  the  latest  ABM  proposal 
has  become  a  lightening  rod,  an  Immediate 
and  specific  focxw  for  a  broad-based  and  de- 
termined reform  movement. 

Thus,  there  Is  a  "clear  and  present  danger," 
as  Alton  Prye  points  out  elsewhere  In  this 
supplement,  that  the  ABM  debate  will  be- 
come  more  cathartic  than  constructive  and 
redraw  the  domestic  battle  lines  of  the  John- 
son years.  Nothing  could  be  more  disastrous 
to  the  NUon  presidency  or  to  the  fate  of  the 
nation  than  such  a  regression.  And  nothing 
could  do  more  faster  to  galvanize  this  re- 
polarization than  for  the  President  to  pull 
out  all  the  stops  in  a  Pyrrhic  attempt  to  ram 
Safeguard  through  the  Senate. 

If  the  Administration  wins  such  a  battle,  It 
will  have  won  roimd  one  over  the  Safeguard 
opposition — over  tOie  younger  members  of  Its 
own  party  and  a  significant  segment  of  its 
own  staff,  over  a  majority  of  the  scientific 
community,  over  the  regiment  of  citizens' 
groups  the  issue  has  assembled,  over  the  gov- 
ernor of  one  of  the  states  slated  for  the  mu- 
nificent missile  construction  fall-out,  and 
over  the  tide  of  Informed  opinion.  But  many 
of  the  wellsprings  which  feed  this  movement 
are  the  same  ones  the  President  counts  on  to 
fill  the  pools  of  voluntarism  which  are  such 
a  vital  segment  of  his  vision  for  America. 
Such  a  bitter  victory  can  poison  them,  but 
it  cannot  dam  them.  The  President,  if  he 
persUts  In  a  hard  line  this  year,  must  be 
prepared  to  wage  the  same  murderous,  time- 
consuming,  and  costly  fight  next  year,  the 
year  after,  and  during  the  1972  election  year. 
No  good  can  come  of  It. 

It  need  not  happen.  The  forces  at  work  for 
reform  are  rational  and  constructive.  There 
is  no  thirst  in  their  ranks  for  "confrontation" 
on  the  Senate  floor  or  anywhere  else.  They 
do  not  Impugn  the  sincerity  or  Integrity  of 
the  new  President,  nor  do  they  deny  the 
difllculty  of  the  decision  he  was  forced  to 
make  during  his  first  100  days.  But  neither 
do  they  feel  they  can  abrogate  their  own 
responslhlllty — a  patriotic  responsibility  if 
you  wUl — to  stand  up  and  be  counted  In  the 
attempt  to  alter  the  disturbing  path  America 
finds  herself  on. 

If  ever  a  political  situation  called  for 
statesmanship  from  the  White  House,  It  is 
the  ABM  controversy.  The  country  Is  about 
to  enter  a  critical  re-valuation  of  what  na- 
tional security  means  In  the  last  third  of  the 
20th  century.  The  question  Is  whether  it  wUl 
be  a  rationale  dialogue  or  a  shouting  match, 
and  the  resolution  of  the  Safeguard  debate 
will  do  much  to  set  the  tone  for  what  Is  to 
follow. 

There  is  still  time  and  latitude  for  an  ABM 
compromlM  oonslsHent  with  national  secu- 


rity. Real  compromise,  acceptable  to  a  ma- 
jority of  those  who  cannot  now  accept  Safe- 
guard, would  go  a  long  way  to  bring  about 
the  "lowering  of  voices"  that  the  President 
so  genuinely  desires  and  the  coimtry  so 
urgently  needs  for  the  task  or  reconstructing 
Itself.  As  matters  stands,  the  President  Is 
the  only  one  who  can  make  the  first  move 
toward  the  genuine  compromise  that  can 
"bring  us  together,"  The  whole  world  Is 
watching  and  hoping. 

HISTOUC     AKMED     BERVICES     HEARINGS "INNES 

DEBATE"     NARROWS    WHILE    ISSUES    BEGIN    TO 
BROADEN 

(By  Alton  Prye) 
(Note. — Mr.  Prye.  a  political  scientist  spe- 
cializing In  arms  control,  has  taught  at  UCLA 
and  Harvard  and  been  a  consultant  to  the 
RAND  Corporation  and  to  various  members 
of  the  House,  Senate,  and  executive  branch.) 
The  policy  Issues  raised  by  President 
Nixon's  recommended  ABM  deployment  are 
Inherently  complicated,  and  they  have  not 
always  been  simplified  or  clarified  by  the 
kind  of  political  contest  which  has  developed 
around  this  decision.  There  is  a  clear  and 
present  danger  that  proponents  and  oppo- 
nents will  be  drawn  into  a  process  of  escalat- 
ing arguments,  invoking  Irrelevancles,  scor- 
ing points  against  each  other  but  obscuring 
the  real  problems  at  the  heart  of  the  Issue. 

The  momentum  In  this  direction  was  al- 
ready well-established  by  the  earlier  disputa- 
tion over  the  so-called  Sentinel  deployment 
proposed  by  President  Johnson.  The  manner 
In  which  that  earlier  debate  merged  Into  the 
current  one  accounts  in  large  part  for  what 
Meg  Oreenfleld  of  The  Washington  Post  has 
called  the  "ragged  non-debate  on  ABM." 
Many  people,  public  and  private  figures  alike, 
had  staked  out  positions  which  seem  to  have 
made  them  less  open  to  a  fresh  consideration 
of  the  distinctive  Issues  posed  by  the  Safe- 
guard proposal,  and  more  prone  to  let  their 
predispositions  govern.  If  one  doubts  this.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  ask  how  many  of 
those  who  expressed  their  views  for  or  against 
Sentinel  have  voiced  a  different  opinion  re- 
garding Safeguard. 

The  automatic  quality  of  the  response  to 
President  Nixon's  decision  Is  well  illustrated 
by  the  facts  that,  within  an  hour  after  his 
first  briefing  on  the  Safeguard  plan.  Senator 
Edward  Kennedy  was  seeking  to  organize  a 
national  movement  against  the  deployment 
and  within  a  scarcely  larger  period  of  time 
Senator  Henry  Jackson  and  other  advocates 
of  the  very  different  Sentinel  deployment 
were  warmly  endorsing  the  revised  ABM  sys- 
tem. In  neither  case  did  the  parties  allow 
themselves  time  for  a  thorough  and  deliber- 
ate study  of  the  new  proposal. 

But  this  visible  feature  of  the  larger  public 
debate,  this  tendency  toward  polarization 
and  rigidity  in  the  competition  for  popular 
support,  does  not  adequately  reflect  the 
trends  in  what  might  be  termed  the  Inner 
debate,  the  discussion  and  analysis  taking 
place  among  the  most  informed  critics  and 
supporters  of  the  Safeguard  scheme. 


NEW   POCnS   TO   issttes 


This  Inner  debate  reached  a  notable  mile- 
stone In  the  historic  hearings  before  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee  on  April  22 
and  23.  With  eight  prominent  witnesses, 
equally  divided  between  opponents  and  pro- 
ponents of  Safeguard,  the  Committee  heard 
testimony  widely  described  as  the  most 
balanced  and  constructive  yet  taken  on  the 
question.  The  result  was  to  narrow  the  range 
of  disagreement  and  to  focus  the  Issues  more 
sharply. 

Dr.  Hans  Bethe,  though  not  a  witness,  had 
anticipated  the  drift  of  the  inner  debate 
some  weeks  before  In  a  typically  thoughtful 
letter  to  Senator  John  Sherman  Cooper.  De- 
claring himself  still  opposed  to  deployment 
as  "premature,"  Dr.  Bethe  praised  the  Pres- 
ident's proposal  as  "considerably  Improved" 
and  as  a  "constructive  move"  away  from  a 


thick    system   of    city    defense    against    the 
Soviet  Union. 

"I  consider  the  ABM  defense  of  Minute- 
man  sites  technically  feasible  and  in  princi- 
ple sensible,"  wrote  Dr.  Bethe.  "It  Is  a  reason- 
able safeguard  against  the  development  of 
MIRV  (Multiple  Independently  Targetable 
Re-entry  Vehicles)  "  However,  he  urged  delay 
In  deployment  to  allow  time  both  for  arms 
limitation  talks  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
for  further  work  on  an  improved  radar  de- 
sign for  hard-point  defense. 

The  subsequent  testimony  before  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  revolved  around 
precisely  such  Issues.  How  vulnerable  is  the 
Mlnuteman  force  likely  to  be  In  the  mid- 
seventies?  Is  Safeguard  likely  to  be  an  effec- 
tive means  of  protecting  the  Mlnuteman?  Is 
there  time  and  Is  it  feasible  to  develop  better 
radars  and  other  components  optimized  for 
the  hard-point  defense  mission?  Is  It  neces- 
sary to  deploy  the  initial  Safeguard  facilities 
to  test  out  concepts  and  technologies  that 
will  be  prerequisite  to  any  more  advanced 
system?  Will  the  projected  arms  control  ne- 
gotiations l)e  helped  or  hindered  by  a  present 
decision  to  proceed  with  deployment?  These 
and  similar  Issues,  technical,  political  and 
strategic,  were  addressed  in  a  calm  and  rea- 
soned manner  rarely  seen  in  the  commentary 
on  this  volatile  subject. . 

Minuteman  vulnerahility 
Concern  over  the  potential  vulnerability  of 
Minuteman  was  generally  acknowledged  by 
the  witnesses.  Under  the  assumptions  that 
the  Soviet  Union  (1)  could  continue  to  de- 
ploy large  SS-9  missiles  at  the  recent  rate, 
(2)  could  develop  MIRV,  and  (3)  could 
achieve  by  1975  accuracies  already  demon- 
strated by  the  United  States  In  1969,  Albert 
Wohlstetter  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
presented  calculations  showing  that  only  5  ^J, 
of  the  Minuteman  force  would  survive  a  first 
strike.  He  challenged  numbers  presented  by 
MIT's  George  Rathjens,  who  had  concluded 
that  25';  of  the  force  would  survive.  Dr. 
Rathjens  did  not  rebut  the  observation  that 
he  had  used  an  incorrect  factor  which  over- 
stated the  hardness  of  a  Minuteman  silo.  He 
and  most  witnesses  agreed  that  the  Minute- 
man  system  could  become  Increasingly  vul- 
nerable during  the  next  decade. 

With  common  agreement  that  the  possible 
vulnerability  of  the  land-based  missiles  to 
a  MIRV  attack  could  become  serious  In  a 
few  years,  the  critical  questions  shifted  to 
the  nature  and  timing  of  U.S.  action  to 
cope  with  the  problem.  In  earlier  hearings 
some  Senators  had  cavalierly  suggested  the 
United  States  should  adopt  a  launch-on- 
warnlng  strategy,  that  is,  determine  to  fire 
the  Minuteman  force  on  the  basis  of  radar 
indications  that  an  attack  against  the  United 
States  was  being  launched.  This  hasty  and 
ill-considered  notion,  which  disregarded  the 
compelling  arguments  against  a  posture 
which  would  likely  paralyze  an  American 
President  by  demanding  that  he  launch  a 
strike  against  Soviet  cities  merely  on  the 
basis  of  "blips"  on  a  radar  screen,  received 
virtually  no  support. 

Other  familiar  options  to  ABM  were  also 
assessed  by  various  witnesses  in  various 
ways.  Hard-rock  silos  to  Improve  Minute- 
man  survivability  were  discussed  as  a  more 
reliable  technology,  or  dismissed  as  com- 
pletely at  the  mercy  of  Improvements  In  ac- 
curacy and  largely  dependent  on  a  number 
of  uncertain  physical  properties  of  rock.  It 
was  also  evident  that  construction  of  such 
facilities  might  appear  to  the  Soviet  as  a 
massive  and  provocate  increase  In  U.S.  offen- 
sive missiles,  since  additional  silos  would 
have  to  be  prepared  before  existing  silos  were 
phased  out. 

No  one  pressed  for  super-hardening  of 
this  type  nor  was  there  support  for  a  present 
increase  in  the  total  number  of  offensive 
weapons  In  the  U.6  Inventory,  though 
George  Rathjens  and  Herbert  York  argiied 
that  this  option  would  probably  be  prefer- 
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able  to  ABM  If  »a  •etoal  thre*t  to  Minute- 
man  I»t«r  m«t«nall»ed. 

In  brief  and  with  aocne  esoeptlona  Uie 
debate  before  the  Committee  tended  to  oon- 
centrate  on  wbether  to  |>roceed  with  8«fe- 
Kuard  now  or  to  poetpone  deployment  pend- 
ing strategle  anna  negotlatlona  with  Mo»- 
cow  and  farther  development  of  an  Improved 
ABM  ayatem.  Including  particularly  Iti 
radars.  Thtia,  though  Judgment*  varied 
aharply  on  theae  matters,  the  range  of  dis- 
agreement was  Bubatantlally  reduced.  In  both 
the  technical  and  political  realms. 

Safeguard  vulnerabtlity 
Perhaps  the  most  striking  thesis  of  the 
two  daya  was  offered  by  Dr.  Rathjens  In  his 
analysis  of  the  alleged  ease  with  which  the 
Soviets  could  overwhelm  the  presently 
scheduled  Safeguard  system.  According  to 
his  figures.  If  the  assumed  production  rate 
of  SS-0  actuaUy  continued  Into  the  mld- 
■eventlea,  together  with  MIRV  and  Improved 
•ocurades,  the  proposed  defense  of  Minute- 
man  eoiild  be  swamped  by  three  or  four 
montha'  additional  production  of  the  large 
Soviet  missile.  If  this  calculation  can  be  siu- 
talned  In  the  classified  submission  which  Or. 
Sathj^ns  promised  the  Committee,  It  would 
Appear_u>  be  conclusive. 

However,  the  calculation  seems  to  have 
been  based  on  highly  static  assumptions  re- 
garding defense  tactics.  For  example.  It  may 
not  take  account  of  the  reportedly  favorable 
marginal  costs  of  adding  redundant  radars 
and  multiplying  ABM  missiles  to  improve 
the  system's  effectiveness  and  survivability. 
Among  other  things,  a  limited  Increase  In 
radar  capability  permits  the  defense  to 
adopt  a  so-called  "preferential  mode"  of  op- 
eration. allocaUng  most  of  Its  missiles  to 
protecting  only  certain  radars  while  the  of- 
fense must  spread  Its  attack  across  aX\  the 
radars.  If  It  chooses  to  concentrate  on  them 
as  the  weak  link  in  the  system.  The  theoret- 
ical results  of  such  preferential  operations 
are  dramatic,  and  favor  the  ABM. 

On  this  question  the  claims  of  Dr.  John 
Foster,  director  of  Defense  Research  and 
Engineering,  are  far-reaching  Indeed. 
Though  acknowledging  the  relative  softness 
Of  the  radars  compared  to  Mlntueman  silos, 
he  asserts  that  the  system  Is  designed  to 
present  to  an  attacker  a  roughly  equal 
trade-off  between  striking  at  the  radars,  in 
order  to  disable  the  ABM,  and  striking  at 
the  Mlnuteman  targets  directly.  This  con- 
tention is  disputed  by  Professor  Wolfgang 
Panofsky.  though  no  detailed  analyses  have 
been  released  to  sustain  either  view. 

Setting  aside  the  more  Intricate  tech- 
nological assessments,  there  emerged  a  fair 
degree  of  consensus  that  a  potential  at- 
tacker would  have  to  assume  that  the  ABM 
system  works,  and  would  have  to  plan  any 
attack  accordingly.  But  opinions  vary 
greatly  as  to  whether  this  necessary  assump- 
tion is  a  helpful  contribution  to  stable  de- 
terrence or  a  dangerous  stimulus  to  an  in 
crease  In  Soviet  offensive  forces. 

Nor  is  there  agreement  on  the  proposition 
that  since  the  Safeguard  system  Is  oriented 
to  a  defense  of  the  deterrent  and  not  of 
cities,  the  Soviets  need  not  Increase  their 
offensive  If  their  goal  is  to  maintain  a  ca- 
pacity to  retaliate  against  the  U.S.  popu- 
lation centers,  and  hence  to  deter  an  Amer- 
ican first  strike.  Critics  remain  skeptical 
of  this  reasoning,  fearing  that  the  Soviets 
may  feel  obliged  to  expand  their  offensive 
forces  in  anticipation  of  a  possible  extension 
of  Safeguard  to  a  thicker  city  defense.  The 
opponents  discount  President  Nixon's  ex- 
pUclt  rejection  of  such  a  prospect  and  his 
attempt  to  define  a  deployment  that  mini- 
mizes the  possibility  of  such  expansion. 

In  an  Impressive  presentation  to  the  Com- 
mittee.-Prof  eaaor  PanoCaky  contended  that 
the  United  State*  could  afford  the  risk  of  de- 
laying an  ABM  decision.  Panofsky  streaaed 
the    improbability    of    a    successful    strlk* 


against  the  dlTsrae  eleoMBta  of  the 
deterrsnt  foroaa  in  the  mid  mnwa 

Panofsky  added  the  slgnlllcanc  theeU  that, 
if  the  proposed  negotiations  did  not  sxicceed 
in  foreataUlnc  a  possible  Soviet  xaowmatmX 
toward  a  flrat-etrlke  capabiuty.  and  If  then 
wae  too  Uttle  time  for  U.S.  deployment  of 
ABM,  there  should  still  be  time  to  proteot 
the  country's  retaliatory  capacity  by  increas- 
ing Ita  offensive  forcep.  At  that  time  and 
under  those  circumstances,  he  ooncltided, 
the  possible  provocatlvenees  of  additions  to 
the  U.S.  offensive  would  hardly  be  a  decisive 
factor. 

To  this  counsel  of  delay  were  Juxtapoaed 
the  Judgments  of  Paul  Nitze  and  Albert  Wol- 
stetter  that  an  early  start  on  deployment 
would  Improve  the  chances  for  successful 
arms  limitations.  Their  theory  stemmed  not 
only  from  an  appraisal  of  the  specific  nego- 
tiating attitudes  of  the  Soviet  Union,  but 
from  a  conclusion  that,  given  the  uncertaln- 
Oes  of  any  likely  freeze  on  strategic  offensive 
weapons,  not  to  mention  the  prospective 
Chinese  nuclear  force,  both  Moscow  and 
Washington  might  be  more  prepared  to  ac- 
cept the  risk  of  arms  control  arrangements 
If  they  had  at  least  the  limited  margin  of 
safety  afforded  by  an  agreed  level  ABM  de- 
fense. 

As  these  observations  make  clear,  the  most 
serious  controversies  relate  less  to  technical 
than  strategic  and  political  matters.  And  on 
these  kinds  of  complex,  nonsclentlfic  ques- 
tions, exclusive  expertise  is  singularly  lack- 
ing in  any  quarter.  In  Lee  DuBrldge's  classle 
phrase,  "when  It  comes  to  politics,  scientists 
are  Just  as  dumb  as  the  rest  of  us." 

The  epigram  is  no  chastisement  to  the 
scientists  for  voicing  views  on  all  aspects  of 
the  ABM  problem.  Rather  it  is  a  caution  to 
the  citizenry  at  large  to  be  wary  in  evaluat- 
ing testimony  which  blends  technical  esU- 
mates  with  political  Judgments  and  prefer- 
ences. The  worst  folly  in  deciding  the  ABM 
issue  would  be  to  mlsUke  it  for  an  ex- 
clusively or  even  predominantly  "technical" 
problem. 

Par  from  it.  What  Is  at  stake  in  theae  de- 
liberations is  really  the  question  of  which 
risks  the  American  people  choose  to  bear  is 
their  quest  for  a  secxire  peace.  While  it  la 
terribly  important  that  thoae  risks  be  ap- 
praised as  soberly  and  systematically  as  pos- 
sible, it  la  equally  important  that  the  choice 
be  seen  for  what  it  U:  a  political  decision, 
not  in  a  partisan  or  negative  sense,  but  In 
the  tradition  of  self-government  through 
which  this  nation  charts  its  coiuae. 

Implicit  in  the  discussion  of  the  ABM  is 
a  perception  that  the  gravest  hazards  facing 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  are 
the  dangerous  and  destabilizing  trends  In 
offensive  weaponry,  particularly  the  Immi- 
nent deployment  of  MIRV  systems.  If  this 
deployment  proceeds,  and  It  will  be  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  stop  If  testing  continues  un- 
abated, the  prospects  for  meaningful  stra- 
tegic arms  control  will  diminish  markedly. 
With  such  weapons  in  the  forces  of  either 
or  both  sides,  a  relatively  smaller  number  of 
delivery  vehicles  will  confront  a  relatively 
larger  number  of  independently  targe  table 
warheads.  Olven  these  conditions,  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  pre-emptive  first  strike  in  mo- 
ments of  extreme  stress  may  indeed  rise. 

It  Is  this  technology  which  is  now  fueling 
the  arms  race.  Were  It  not  on  the  horizon,  the 
Safeguard  ABM  system  need  not  have  been 
proposed.  Conversely,  If  MIRV  is  not  con- 
trolled, the  pressure  for  ABM  deployment  can 
only  continue  to  mount. 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  current  ABM 
debate,  the  urgent,  priority  task  Is  to  Initiate 
negotiations  aimed  at  limiting  unsafe  and 
unnecessary  innovations  in  offensive  weap- 
ons. 

Otherwise,  the  fragile  opportunity  to  curb 
the  arms  race  will  be  lost,  and  the  balance 
of  terror  will  enter  a  new  and  even  less  pre- 
dictable phase. 
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(By  Jeremy  J.  Stone) 
(NoTK. — Dr.  Jeremy  J.  Stone  U  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  the  Federation  of  Ameri- 
can Scientists  and  a  member  of  the  Institute 
for  Strategic  Studies.  Currently  working 
imder  a  grant  from  the  Social  Science  Re- 
search Council  of  New  York  City,  he  will 
be  an  International  Affairs  Fellow  of  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations  in  1909-1970. 
Dr.  Stone  has  written  widely  on  problems 
of  national  security  and  arms  control  and 
Is  the  author  of  "Containing  the  Arms  Race: 
Some  Specific  Proposals"  (MIT  Press,  1966) 
and  "Strategic  Persuasion:  Arms  Limitation 
Through  Dialogue"  (Columbia  University 
Press.  1967).  From  1964-1966  he  was  at  the 
Harvard  Center  for  International  Affairs.) 
/.  The  argument  in  capsule 
The  procurement  of  an  anti-missile  mis- 
sile, Nlke-Zeus  was  first  considered  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  ten  years  ago.  By 
fiscal  1964,  five  years  later,  the  Department 
of  Defense  viewed  missile  defense  as  the 
"most  urgent  problem"  for  the  U.S.  defen- 
sive forces  but  had  concluded  that  Nlke- 
Zeus,  then  being  tested,  "would  not  be  effec- 
tive against  a  sophisticated  threat  in  the 
late  I960's  and  early  1970's."  >  Indeed,  testi- 
mony in  1963  revealed  that  Nlke-Zeus  coold 
have  been  built  by  1963-1964  but  would  have 
been  obsolete  by  the  time  It  was  operational.' 
There  was.  at  this  time,  no  consideration 
given  to  such  later  rationales  as  light  Soviet 
attacks,  accidental  launches,  Soviet  sub- 
marine-launched missiles,  or  protection  of 
comnutnd  and  control.  Neither  was  there  any 
public  consideration  of  a  possible  Chinese 
threat. 

The  next  system.  Nlke-X.  was  to  have  three 
major  Improvements  over  Nlke-Zeus.  It  was 
to  have  a  very  high-acceleration  interceptor 
(Sprint)  to  permit  delay  in  firing  imtll 
the  last  possible  second,  when  the  atmos- 
phere would  have  permitted  discrimination 
of  decoys.  It  was  to  have  a  multifunction  ar- 
ray radar  (MAR)  which  would  permit  many 
objects  to  be  tracked  simultaneously.  Finally, 
Its  components  were  supposed  to  lend  them- 
selves to  a  greater  degree  of  "hardening," 
that  is,  various  steps  taken  to  decrease  a 
missile  site's  vulnerability  to  near  hits. 
Nevertheless,  testimony  revealed  the  fact 
that  it  would  have  been  obsolete  relative  to 
projected  Soviet  Improvements  two  years  be- 
fore Its  construction  could  have  been  com- 
pleted in  1968.'' 

In  1965,  Nlke-X  was  further  deferred  be- 
cause of  "technical  problems"  and  "even 
greater  uncertainlies  concerning  the  pre- 
ferred concept  of  deployment,  the  relation- 
ship of  the  Nlke-X  system  to  other  elements 
of  a  balanced  damage-limiting  effort,  the 
timing  of  the  attainment  of  an  effective 
nationwide  fallout  shelter  system  and  the 
nature  and  effect  of  an  opponent's  possible 
reaction  to  our  Nlke-X  deployment."  * 

In  1966.  in  discussing  possible  Soviet  re- 
actions to  deployment  of  Ntke-Z,  Secretary 
McNamara's  posture  statement  included 
among  likely  responses  "a  large  number  of 
big,  land-based  missiles";  evidently  he 
referred  to  the  SS-9  or  missiles  like  them. 
(Many  are  now  arguing  ttiat  these  are  being 
stepped  up  in  response  to  the  signals  of 
our  Intention  to  deploy  ABM  that  have  been 
emitted  over  the  last  two  years.  Large  mis- 
siles lend  themselves  to  multiple  warheads, 
which  are  viseful  for  exhavisting  the  supply 
of  interceptors  of  a  missile  defense.  This  is 
the  reason  the  United  States  is  Increasing 
the  capacity  of  Its  missiles  on  land,  and 
thoae  based  at  sea,  and  is  soon  to  emplace 
multiple  warheads  upon  them.)  Because  of 
this  kind  of  Soviet  response  among  other 
reasons,  and  because  such  a  response  would 
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eventually  undermine.  In  turn,  U.S.  offensive 
weapons.  Secretary  McNamara  further  de- 
ferred Nlke-X. 

Enter  the  Chinese  Threat 
In  1966.  for  the  first  time,  the  Department 
of   Defense   broached   the    possibility   of   a 
defense  against  Chinese  missiles.  It  argued 
that  a  small  Chinese  force  could  possibly  be 
deployed  by  the  "mld-to-latter  part  of  the 
1970's."  But  three  years  later,  in  March,  1969, 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Packard  testi- 
fied that  the  Chinese  were  "not  much  further 
along"  in  building  ICBMs  than  they  had  been 
three  years  l>efore,  i.e.,  in  1966.  Hence  there 
has  been  little  or  no  Chinese  progress  since 
the  notion  of  a  Chinese  threat  was  raised. 
And    the   small    Chinese    force    in   question 
would  presumably  now  emerge  only  in  the 
late  I970's  or  early  1980'6  if.  Indeed,  the  Cul- 
tural Revolution  has  not  set  back  the  Chinese 
nuclear  and  missile  program  decisively.  Sec- 
retary Laird  did  testify  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee   on    International    Organization    and 
Disarmament   Affairs  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  United  States  Senate 
(the  Ctore  Subcommittee)  on  March  21,  1969 
that,  on  the  best  Intelligence  evidence  avail- 
able to  him,  the  Chinese  "will"  fire  a  test 
ICBM  in  the  next  18  months.  But  consider- 
ing the  length  of  time,  and  the  Chinese  fail- 
ure to  make  significant  ICBM  progress  for 
three  years,  18  months  seems  to  be  the  stand- 
ard estimate  of  capabilities  rather  than  a 
precise   prediction.    (For   newspaper   reports 
that  Ideological  confilcts  have  "slowed  the 
development  and  production  of  Chinese  nu- 
clear armaments,"  see  the  New  York  Times 
of  Octol)er  28,  "Nuclear  Program  Slowed  in 
China."  China  has  only  a  small  pool  of  west- 
ern  and   Soviet-trained    nuclear   scientists, 
highly    suspect    in    China,    whose    efficiency 
might  easily  be  imdermined  by  the  require- 
ments of  self-criticism.) 

The  1966  pos*ure  statement  also  referred 
vaguely  to  an  Nth  country  threat  but,  except 
for  China,  the  source  of  the  danger  is  most 
unclear.  It  is  symptomatic  that  Prance  has 
been  mentioned  in  this  connection,  t)ecause 
there  seems  no  more  likely  threat  in  the  same 
time  horizon.  The  Nth  Country  threat  r.-  \lly 
seems  to  mean  China.  Since  the  1966  posture 
statement  deferred  an  anti-Chinese  thin  de- 
fense decision  on  the  grounds  that  "no  de- 
ployment decision  need  be  made  now"  and 
since  the  Chinese  threat  is  no  further  along, 
It  seems  in  1969  that  the  Chinese  threat 
would  not  require  a  decision  now,  either. 

Yet  in  September  1967,  Secretary  McNa- 
mara did  announce  the  decision  to  deploy  a 
thin  defense  against  the  Chinese,  using  ex- 
oatmospheric  interceptors  (Sp>artans)  and 
covering  the  entire  country  with  approxi- 
mately IS  sites.  He  called  the  decision  "mar- 
ginal" and  warned  in  extravagant  terms 
against  letting  the  system  grow  into  a  thick 
system. 

How  can  one  explain  the  timing  of  the 
Sentinel  decision — only  nine  months  after 
Mr.  McNamara  had  testified  that  no  decision 
need  be  made — in  light  of  recent  testimony 
that  the  Chinese  Communists  are  "not  much 
further  along"  even  two  years  later?  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Interna- 
tional Security  Affairs,  Paul  C.  Wamke,  ar- 
gues that  "we  had  to  make  the  decision  to 
deploy  if  we  were  to  have  a  system  in  the 
field  by  the  time  the  Chinese  could  begin  to 
deploy  ICBMs."  (Italics  added.)  =  Earlier, 
when  Mr.  McNamara  had  argued  for  deferral, 
he  had  spoken  repeatedly  of  the  mid-seven- 
ties when  a  "small  force"  of  Chinese  ICBMs 
would  have  been  in  place. 

It  seems  evident  that  the  five-year  lead 
time  required  to  build  the  missile  defense 
exceeded  the  lead  time  required  by  the  Chi- 
nese to  begin  to  deploy  ICBM's.  Hence,  ac- 
cepting the  rule  that  the  missile  defense  had 
to  be  Installed  against  China  by  the  time  the 
first  ICBM  appeared,  the  U.S.  would  have  to 
act  in  anticipation  of  a  Chinese  ICBM  that 
might  never  appear, 


Political  Reasor.37 
In  view  of  the  weak  rationale  advanced, 
many  political  commentators  suggested  that 
the  decision  had  been  made  for  political 
reasons.  These  arose  from:  (1)  the  Soviet 
deployment  of  a  Moscow  missile  defense,  but 
one  similar  in  important  respects  to  an  ob- 
solete system,  Nlke-Zeus;  (2)  fears — now 
known  to  be  unfounded — that  the  Tallinn 
l>oml>er  defense  had  significant  missile  de- 
fense capabilities;  (3)  the  then  approaching 
Presidential  election  of  1968;  and  (4)  the 
unwillingness  of  the  Soviet  Union  for  18 
months  to  set  a  date  to  begin  the  talks  al- 
ready agreed  upon  in  principle. 

With  rare  unanimity,  Chinese  experts  saw 
no  reason  why  the  Chinese  would  b«  "irra- 
tional" or  undeterrable.  In  the  background, 
however,  there  were  reasons  for  a  Chinese 
defense  that  were  normally  discussed  less 
openly.  In  aitswcr  to  a  question  put  by  Life 
Magazine.  Secretary  McNamara  suggested 
that  the  Chinese  would  not  have  an  ability 
to  retaliate  significantly  against  a  nuclear 
attack  (i.e.  a  second-strike  capability  suf- 
ficient to  cause  "unacceptable"  damage)  for 
fifteen  or  twenty  years.'  Thus  an  anti-Chi- 
nese missile  defense  would  increase,  at  least 
on  paper,  the  U.S.  capability  to  threaten 
China  with  strategic  attack,  with  a  high  as- 
surance of  avoiding  retaliation.  In  the  Sep- 
tember 1967  speech  by  Secretary  McNamara, 
this  advantage  was  sketched  as  an  "addi- 
tional indication  to  Asians  that  we  intena  to 
deter  China  from  nuclear  blackmail."  Some- 
times it  was  given  as  a  way  of  preventing 
China  from  deterring  us  "from  taking  actions 
that  might  risk  a  Ctilnese  attack."'  Others 
saw  it  as  a  system  that  might  free  the  United 
States  to  attack  the  Chinese  nuclear  capabil- 
ity. Or,  more  generally,  as  one  defense  ana- 
lyst put  it:  "American  leaders  probably 
would  develop  different  attitudes  toward  the 
Chinese  accordingly  as  the  United  States 
did  or  did  not  have  BMD,"  I.e.,  ballistic  mis- 
sile defense. 

Paradoxically,  when  Secretary  McNamara 
was  asked  why  the  Chinese  could  not  be  de- 
terred from  firing  mislsles  at  us,  his  only 
explanation  was  that  they  might  fear  a  U.S. 
nuclear  attack  and  pre-emptively  fire  their 
missiles  out  of  fear  "because  otherwise  they 
would  not  be  able  to  launch  at  all"  their 
"small  and  highly  vulnerable"  force.'  It 
seems  that  the  United  States  was  increasing, 
Wth  its  missile  defense,  the  credibility  of  a 
VS.  attack  on  China.  But  simultaneously 
it  was  giving  this  U.S.  threat  of  attack  as  the 
only  explanation  for  the  Chinese  launching 
missiles  against  \isl 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Inter- 
national Security  Affairs  Paul  C.  Warnke  re- 
peated Mr.  McNamara's  rationale;  fear  of 
Chinese  pre-emption  in  anticipation  of  U.S. 
attack.  Without  explanation,  he  argued  that 
the  U.S.  missile  defense  would  "deter  the 
Chinese  from  pre-empting."  But  if  the  Chi- 
nese feared  that  most  of  their  missiles  would 
be  lost  in  an  initial  U.S.  attack,  the  chance 
that  others  might  t>e  shot  down  in  the  air 
would  hardly  be  an  additional  deterrent  to 
firing  them.  And  since  Mr.  Warnke  empha- 
sized the  reduction  in  U.S.  risks  that  such  a 
missile  defense  might  provide,  the  missile  de- 
fense obviously  would  Increase  Chinese  fears 
that  the  United  States  might  just  take  a 
chance  on  disarming  China.  In  short,  the 
missile  defense  would  seem  to  raise  signifi- 
cantly the  very  fears  it  was  supposed  to  an- 
swer. This  argument  of  Chinese  pre-emption 
played  an  important  part  In  the  Defense  De- 
partment rationale  because  Mr.  Warnke  ar- 
gued that  we  do  not  consider  the  Chinese  as 
"basically  irrational."  • 

Long  Shot  Insurance 
In  the  speech  announcing  Sentinel,  Mr. 
McNamara  also  raised  the  argument  that 
Sentinel  would  protect  "against  the  Improb- 
able accidental  launch  of  an  intercontinental 
missile  by  any  one  of  the  nuclear  powers." 
More  recently,  testimony  has  suggested  that 


the  missile  defense  would  not  be  primed  to 
respond  on  very  short  warning,  hence  it 
might  only  be  importantly  useful  to  the  ex- 
tent that  it  could  successfully  intercept  acci- 
dental fi^ngs  that  occurred  In  crises  and  were 
aimed  at  cities  (many  missiles  are,  of  course, 
not  so  aimed).  Considerable  controversy  ex- 
ists over  whether  an  accidental  firing  is  really 
possible — none  has  occurred  In  the  last  dec- 
ade on  either  side.  Such  accidents  seem  rather 
more  an  abstract  fear  than  a  concrete  pos- 
sibility whose  probability  can  be  assessed  in 
any  specific  way. 

The  third  reason  given  in  the  original  an- 
nouncement for  Sentinel  was  that  a  "Chi- 
nese-oriented ABM  deployment  would  enable 
us  to  add — as  a  concurrent  l>eneflt — a  fur- 
ther defense  of  our  Mlnuteman  sites  against 
Soviet  attack,  which  means  that  at  modest 
cost  we  would  In  fact  be  adding  even  greater 
effectiveness  to  our  offensive  missile  force  and 
avoiding  a  much  more  costly  expansion  of 
that  force." 

However,  testimony  given  concerning  more 
recent  estimates  of  the  cost  of  defending 
both  the  radars  and  the  Mlnuteman  missile 
has  suggested  that  it  might  cost  $25  to  $100 
million  to  save  each  $4  million  Mlnuteman  "• 
Indeed,  somewhere  between  $700  million  and 
$1  billion  would  be  Involved  in  the  Phase  I 
effort  to  Interdict  an  enemy  attack  with  ap- 
proximately 75  interceptors.  For  these  sums, 
175  to  250  additional  Minutemen  could  be 
purchased;  thus  even  if  every i  interceptor 
worked  perfectly  and  every  enemy  missile 
were  perfectly  accurate,  two  or  three  times  as 
many  U.S.  missiles  could  be  built  as  would 
be  saved. 

Two  years  later,  under  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration Safeguard  program,  the  defense  of 
Minutemen  had  t>ecome  not  an  option  but 
the  central  rationalization  of  the  system. 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Packard  argued 
that  Soviet  SS-9  large  missiles,  if  purchased 
at  existing  rates  for  the  next  five  years,  if 
made  accurate,  and  if  fitted  with  multiple 
Independently  guided  warheads,  would 
threaten  to  destroy  many  Mlnuteman  mis- 
siles. 

Secretary  Laird  noted  on  several  occasions 
that  this  projection  of  possible  Soviet  mis- 
sile prxxluctlon  was  based  on  "new  evidence" 
which  his  Administration  had  received  and 
which  had  not  been  available  to  the  previous 
Administration.  There  was  speculation  that 
this  new  information  was  simply  the  discov- 
ery, through  aerial  reconnaissance,  of  some 
more  SS-9'8  in  December  of  last  year.  Was 
the  evidence  from  one  month's  reports  suffi- 
cient to  permit  an  extrapolaOon,  for  five 
years,  of  50  SS-9's  a  year?  Could  not  intelli- 
gence that  changed  In  a  month  change 
again? 

The  Defense  Department  spokesman  em- 
phasized the  urgency  of  getting  started  on 
the  protection  of  Mlnuteman  with  a  missile 
defense.  Asked  about  this  urgency.  Secretary 
Packard  told  the  Gore  Subcommittee  that 
building  an  entire  prototype  test-site  before 
beginning  to  protect  Mlnuteman  would  mean 
a  "four-  or  five-year  delay."  But  many  argued 
that  the  relevant  question  was  the  cost  of 
putting  off  deployment  for  a  year  only.  One 
need  not  commit  himself  to  a  four-  or  five- 
year  delay,  and  research  and  development 
could  continue. 

Radar  Vulnerability 
Indeed,  If  there  were  urgency,  would  the 
Hardpolnt  program  protect  enough  Minute- 
men? If  indeed,  there  would  l>e  only  several 
tens  of  Sprint  interceptors,  each  with  only 
limited  range  (ten  miles  or  so),  not  very 
many  Minutemen  could  get  close-in  protec- 
tion." And  even  fewer  would  be  protected  if 
many  Sprints  had  to  be  assigned  to  pro- 
tect the  vulnerable  radars.  One  witness  noted 
that  the  radars  could  be  attacked  vsrith  SS- 
ll's,  which  were  too  inaoctu-ate  to  attack  the 
missiles.  Hence  perhaps  no  SS-9'8  at  all  would 
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have  to  b*  diverted  fram  ftttaeklng  Mliiute- 
men  by  tbe  Hmrdpoliit  Defanae.  The  8B-9'm 
need  only  wait  untu  the  nOmn  had  been  de- 
atroyed  and  the  Hardpoint  Dafenae  blinded. 
Teatlmony  haa  shown  great  concern  over 
the  effecttveneae  of  the  radar,  aa  well  as  lu 
vulnerabtUty    Pentagon    Fact   Sheet    189-89 
notea  that  nuclear  warheads  can  be  "deliber- 
ately detonated"  outalde  the  atmoephere  to 
create  large  region*  of  ionized  gas  which  la 
opaque   to   the   long-range   PAR   radar   "for 
many  tens  of  8econd8".>*  As  far  back  as  10«4, 
U.S.  planners  were  openly  discussing  using  a 
"precursor  warhead"  for  part  of  the  payload 
capacity   of   a   multiple   warheaded   missile. 
This   precursor  would   be   "detonated  above 
the  enemy  target  complex  blacking  out,  or 
at    least-  degrading,    enemy    missile   defense 
radars"."  Why  couldn't  the  Soviet  planners 
do  the  same  thing  to  the  Safeguard  radars, 
both  MSB  and  PAR? 

Along  thU  line,   many  pollUcal  observers 
wondered  If  it  made  poliUcal  sense  to  pro- 
tect one's  deterrent  with  a  weapons  system 
In  which  there  was  little  public  or  scientific 
confidence.  Wouldn't  there  be  defense  scares 
and  alarms  as  vulnerabilities  In  the  radars 
(or  arrangements  of  the  Interceptors)    were 
■percetsad    by    defense    specialists    over    the 
^ears?  jl  deterrent  has  to  do  more  than  deter. 
It  haa  to  have  the  confidence  of  those  at  home 
and  abroad  who  need  reassxirance  about  the 
state  of  our  defenses   Indeed,  such  a  compli- 
cated system  might  not  allay  the  anzieUea 
for  many  months  of  even  thoee  defense  ex- 
perts who  were  pressing  for  It.  —  Would  they 
return   and  ask   for  something  new  shortly 
after  construcUon  began?  Of  the  bomber  de- 
fense system,  one  expert  had  written,  years 
ago,  that  It  had  so  many  vulnerabilities  that 
•  defense  analyst  could  not  even  make  his 
reputation  by  pointing  out  more. 

The  MulUple  Warhead  Question 
Returning  to  the  question  of  the  extrapo- 
lated threat,  some  wondered  not  only  about 
the  assumption  that  SS-9s  would  be  built  at 
current  rates  for  five  years,  but  also  about  the 
way  In  which  mulUple  warheads  might  be 
emplaced  upon  them  Thus  far,  Defense  De- 
partment ract  sheets  has  only  argued  that 
the  Russians  were  testing  MRV  i  mulUple  re- 
entry vehicles)  and  not  MIRV  (mulUple  In- 
dependently guided  re-entry  vehicles) .  With- 
out extensive  and  accurate  guidance,  multiple 
warheads  do  not  present  an  added  threat  to 
enemy  missiles  because  they  cannot  destroy 
more  than  one  target.  MRV  warheads,  which 
the  Russians  ore  testing,  have  long  ago  been 

installed  in  most  of  the  U.S.  missile  force 

•.g..  In  the  Polaris  A-3  missile  which  has 
three  clustered  warheads.  There  Is  no  evi- 
dence yet  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  seek 
high  accuracy  and  Independent  guidance 
both — each  of  which  is  necessary  to  attack 
Mlnuteman.  It  is  significant  that  perhaps 
800  of  the  approximately  1.000  Soviet  land- 
based  mlssUes  are  SS-lls.  which  have  Uttle 
accuracy  and  present  no  threat  to  o«ir  Mln- 
uteman. 

The  Russian  lack  of  Interest  In  high  accu- 
racy— accuracy  useful  for  attacking  mlssllea 
but  not  necessary  for  attacking  cities — Is  one 
reason  why  Dr.  Alain  Bnthoven.  former  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Systems  Analysis,  had 
testified  m  April  1968  that:  'For  the  most 
part,  however,  the  Soviet  appear  to  be  de- 
veloping a  second-strike  capability  that  U 
largely  designed  for  assured  destruction. 
.  .  ."  '*  Could  observations  Uke  these,  based 
on  two  decades  of  arms  race  with  the  Rus- 
sians, be  shifted  by  a  month's  new  intelli- 
gence? What  could  Secretary  Laird  have 
learned  to  cause  such  a  flip-flop  in  ISefense 
Department  Interpretation?  He  said: 
they  are  going  for  a  flrst-strlke  capability. 
ITiere  Ls  no  question  about  that."  '»  Some 
speculated  that  Secretary  Laird  had  not  been 
advised  of  the  possible  Soviet-felt  need  to 
use  SS-9S  to  multiply  their  warheads 
against  a  possible  U.S.  missile  defense.  Con- 
ceivably,  thoac   moat  interested   In   having 
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the  U.S.  begin  a  mlaalla  defense  would  find 
It  an  undeatimMe  point  to  emphaslaa  to  >'!'« 
Secretary  Packard,  arguing  for  the  Hard- 
point  program,  aaaerted  that  "This  country 
must  assure  Itaelf  and  any  potential  enemy 
that  at  least  several  hundred  Mlnuteman 
missiles  out  of  the  1000  deployed  will  sur- 
vive and  strike  back  against  enemy  clUea. 
Bven  a  few  hundred  surviving  Minutemen 
could  kill  tens  of  millions  of  the  enemy  and 
thus  deter  him  from  Uttacklng."  He  referred 
to  the  need  to  "guarantee  the  survival  of 
the  minimum  essential  number  of  Minute- 
men."  '• 

Polaris  Discounted 
This  raised  the  question  of  why.  If  a  few 
hundred  surviving  Minutemen  oould  deter 
the  enemy,  several  hundred  Polaris  mlssllea 
could  not.  Was  there  really  a  "minimum  es- 
sential number"  of  Minutemen?  To  thU. 
Secretary  Packard  testified  that  we  d(d  not 
want  to  "put  all  of  our  eggs  in  one  basket. " 
namely  the  41  Polaris  submarines. 

Secretary  Laird  also  argued  repeatedly  that 
he  did  not  believe  that  "Polaris  would  be 
sufflclent.  In  that  time  period  after  1873.  to 
be  relied  upon  as  the  deterrent  force  of  the 
United  States"."  However  Admiral  Thomas 
H.  Moorer,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  testi- 
fied in  April  1908  before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  that  at  least  he  had  "very  high 
confidence"  that  Polaris'  Invulnerability 
would  be  maintained.  Among  other  things 
he  noted  that  a  very-long-range  missile 
ULMS  could  be  Installed  on  the  submarines 
that  would  keep  them  In  mnge  of  targets 
"while  In  port,"  that  is,  an  underwater- 
launched  ICBM.  Admiral  Moorer  expressed 
confidence  that  Poseidon  missiles  mounted 
even  on  surface  ships  would  be  sufflcienUy 
Invulnerable  through  mobility  to  serve  ade- 
quately as  a  deterrent." 

In  all  the  apprehension  over  continued  Po- 
laris reliability,  no  specific  argument  has 
been  made  to  show  how  Polaris  might  be- 
come vulnerable.  Secretary  Packard  noted 
only  that  "the  limitation  of  Polaris'  conceal- 
ment lies  in  the  degree  of  effort  an  enemy  Is 
willing  to  make  to  find  and  destroy  the  sub- 
marines".'* Secretary  Laird  told  U.S.  News 
and  World  Report  that  after  what  he  had 
seen,  he  could  not  say  that  Polaris  would  be 
inviilnerable  "forever."  Did  such  observations 
Justify  calling  the  Nation's  most  prized  de- 
terrent Into  question?  Observers  In  Geneva 
had  noted,  according  to  newspaper  reports, 
that  the  Soviet  treaty  on  the  seabed  was  far 
more  comprehensive  than  the  U.S.  proposal 
and  therefore  they  had  concluded  that  the 
Umted  States  was  far  ahead  In  antisubma- 
rine warfare  capablllUes.  This  conclusion  Is 
consistent  with  much  other  Information,  and 
with  geography  that  makes  the  Atlantic  vir- 
tually a  Western  sea. 

Missile  Multiplication 
Observers  also  noted  that  if  the  MIRV  pro- 
gram of  emplacing  multiple  independently- 
giUded  re-entry  vehicles  was  completed,  each 
Mlnuteman  missile  would  have  three  sepa- 
rately targetable  warheads.  Hence  360  of  the 
1000  Minutemen  could  do  the  Job  of  the  1000 
previously.    Meanwhile,    the   Polaris   subma- 
rines would  have,  or  eventually  gain  the  ca- 
pacity to  carry,  ten  or  even  more  warheads  on 
each  missile.  Hence  four  to  six  thousand  sep- 
arately  targetable   warheads   would    be   em- 
placed  on  41  submarines  beneath  the  oceans. 
These  Increases  seemed  far  In  excess  of  any 
diminutions  In  U.S.  striking  power  that  large 
Soviet   mlaallee  might   achieve.    (These   new 
MIRVed    missiles    are   scheduled    to    be    in- 
stalled beginning  in  1969  and  1970.)  No  Indi- 
cation  exists   whether   the  Defense   Depart- 
ment's  concern   la   pre-   or  poet-MIRV,   I.e.. 
whether  it  is  worried  about  a  "minimum  es- 
sential number"  of  Minutemen  with  one  tar- 
getable warhead  or  three,  backed  up  by  656 
Polaris  missiles    (pre- MIRV)    or  four  to  sU 
thousand     (poat-BimV).    Indeed,    although 
U.S.  lURVed  warheads  may  begin  to  be  de- 
ployed In  a  matter  of  months.  Defense  De- 


partment charts  used  by  Secretary  Packard 
to  Illustrate  the  extent  to  which  the  Rus- 
sians might  catch  up  In  the  next  five  years 
fall  to  show  this  imminent  and  dramatic  in- 
crease In  U.S.  targetable  warheads  from 
about  3400  to  eight  or  ten  thousand  I 

Secretaries  Packard  and  Laird  testified  that 
they  had  considered,  as  an  alternative  to 
Hardpoint  Missile  Defense.  Increases  in  U.S. 
offensive  weapons  but  had  considered  them 
"provocative."  Indeed  Secretary  Packard 
argued: 

"We  have  some  1,500  missiles  and  bombers 
today  which  we  believe  are  indeed  sufflclent 
to  guarantee  deterrence  of  the  Soviet  Union 

"A  further  increase  in  the  numbers  of  these 
u>eapons  could  be  self-defeating  however. 
The  Soviets  do  react  to  our  weapon  deploy- 
menu  as  we  react  to  theirs.  If  we  were  to 
continue  to  Insure  our  deterrent  by  adding  to 
theae  numbers,  we  would  be  inviting  the  So- 
viets to  expand  their  own  forces  beyond  cur- 
rent plans  In  order  to  keep  up  vrtth  us.  This 
Is  the  kind  of  arms  race  which  we  are  seek- 
ing to  avoid"." 

It  was  unclear  how  this  Judgment  related 
to  the  on-going  enormous  Increases  In  U.S. 
targetable  weapons — otherwise  more  or  less 
stable  for  some  years.  Were  we  not  already 
engaged  in  buying  very  large  numbers  of 
offensive  weapons?  These  MIRV  missiles  had 
been  ordered  as  an  answer  to  a  possible  Soviet 
missile  defense.  Some  were  surprised  there- 
fore that  Secretary  Packard  testified  that  the 
Russians  have  made  no  commitment  to  a 
missile  defense  of  any  strategic  significance 
The  MIRV  program  had  not  been  halted  In 
response  to  this  Judgment  and  seemed  more 
than  adequate  to  redress  a  projected  threat 
to  Mlnuteman;  Indeed  It  seemed  likely  tD 
have  the  arms-race-stlmulaUng  effect  Pack- 
ard had  warned  against.  Was  he  argulrg 
against  the  MIRV  program? 

Superhardenlng 
Another  alternative  to  Hardpoint  Defense 
was  superhardenlng  with  additional  concrete, 
which  the  Defense  Department  said  it  was 
"preserving   the   option"   to  do."   It   argued 
that  eventually  super-accuracy  might  make 
even    superhardenlng    insufficient.    But    this 
kind  of  accuracy  seemed  many  years  off  for 
the  Russians.  Many  thought  additional  con- 
crete a  more  reliable  defense  than  compli- 
cated radars  and  computers,  at  least  until 
one  could  predict  with  confidence  the  direc- 
tion of  Soviet  offensive  emphasis.  According 
to  Aviation   Week.  Air  Force   officials  envi- 
sioned superhardenlng  Mlnuteman  lU  sllos 
to  more  than  2.500  pounds  per  square  inch. 
or  ten  times  the  current  rating.    (By  com- 
parison, even  If  radars  were  made  as  hard  as 
concrete  office  buildings,  they  would  be  only 
somewhere  between  five  and  ten  pounds  per 
square   Inch  hard.)    Superhardenlng   would 
require  the  Russians  to  have  up  to  four  times 
the  megatonnage  and  near  perfect  accurncv. 
compared   to  destroying  present  sllos."  For 
these  reasons,  some  questioned  whether  the 
Air  Force  really  approved  of  an  Army  defense 
of  Mlnuteman  missiles  with  missile  defense. 
Significantly  the  Administration  propoeed  a 
"combination"  of  hardening  and  Hardpoln; 
Missile  Defense. 

SS-9:  Paper  Deterrent? 

Other  outside  studies,  such  as  one  done  by 
Dr.  Ralph  Lapp,  showed  that  the  Defense 
Department  might  be  even  too  conservative 
In  argtilng  that  the  Russians  could — even 
by  1976 — destroy  most  Minutemen.  By  build- 
ing 50  SS-g-s  a  year  with  the  three  warheads 
claimed.  Dr.  Lapp  suggested,  no  Soviet  plan- 
ner could  expect  to  destroy  mote  than  a 
fraction  of  the  Minutemen. 

Perhaps  most  devastating  to  the  argimient 
that  the  U.S.  deterrent  was  being  under- 
mined by  Soviet  SS-9'8  was  the  obeervatlon 
that  Mlnuteman  was  not  now  really  part  of 
our  deterrent.  Long  ago,  the  basic  targeting 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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doetrtne  had,  quite  naturally,  uaed  subma- 
rine-launched mlsalles  for  targeting  against 
cltlea.    The    more    vulnetabl*    Mtantemen, 
which  ml^t  be  expected  to  be  destroyed  In 
part  If  war  occurred,  would,  quite  naturally 
again,   be   targeted   largely  against   mlllUry 
targete  so  that  they  might  be  used  promptly 
ind  effectively  before  they  could  be  destroyed, 
and   so    that   they   would    not   Initiate    re- 
ciprocal  attacks  on   cities.  Thus   the   SS-9 
would  not.  In  any  case,  slgnlflcanOy  under- 
mine   our    deterrent    since    it    would    only 
threaten  a  part  of  our  force  largely  assigned 
for  attack  rather  than  deterrence.  Indeed   it 
would   not  even   undermine   our  ability  to 
strike  Soviet  missiles  first  since,  if  we  struck 
them  first,  they  would  not  have  destroyed 
any   Minutemen.   The    SS-9   even   at   worst 
might  do  no  more  than  remove  Minutemen 
missiles    whose    targets    had    been    milltery 
ones;    indeed  some  of  whose  targete  would 
already  have  b«en  fired  against  them.  In  any 
case,    they   would    have   had    little   decisive 
connection  with  our  deterrent. 
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New  Anti-Soviet  Feature 
Besides  noting  that  Sentinel  had  been 
changed  to  Include  Hardpoint  Defense  Sec- 
retary Packard  noted  that  the  Safeguard 
program  now  had  an  anti-Soviet  component 
that  was  absent  from  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration proposal.  This  was  the  "added  look- 
around  capability  at  all  of  the  missile-site 
radars"  which  would  make  it  possible  for  the 
full  Safeguard  program  to  try  to  shoot  down 
Soviet   submarine-launched    misiles. 

This  addition,  it  was  explahied,  was  neces- 
sary to  provide  "early  warning  and  area 
defense  of  our  bomber  bases  and  command 
and  control  systems.":'  Indeed,  Secretary 
Packard's  Option  2B  suggested  that  the 
growth  of  the  Soviet  sub-launched  missile 
ttireat  to  the  Strategic  Air  Command  Bomber 
Force  would  Justify  building  the  complete 
system  (as  would  the  growth  of  the  Chinese 
ICBM  threat  (option  2C) ) . 

The  purpose  of  the  defense  of  bomber  bases 
was  to  give  the  bombers  extra  minutes  of 
warning  time  to  get  off  the  ground.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  argued  that  "we  must 
be  able  to  Intercept  at  least  the  first  salvo  of 
SLBM'6,«  and  this  the  proposed  new  sys- 
tem is  designed  to  do."  There  have  been 
a  number  of  criticisms  of  this  argument 
First  of  aU.  keeping  bombers  m  the  air  in 
crises  Is  cheaper  and  more  reUable  than 
Uylng  to  Intercept  sub-launched  mlssUes  or 
other  enemy  weapons  fired  at  them.  This 
airborne  alert  in  crises— Indeed  In  peace- 
time— has  been  a  long-used  and  stUl  feasible 
solution  to  bomber  vulnerabUity.  Warning 
time  can  also  be  Increased  by  bomber  disper- 
sal—permitting more  time  to  get  off  the 
ground.  And  since  Polaris-type  submarines 
can  fire  mlssUes  very  rapidly— one  a  minute— 
Uiterceptlng  the  first  salvo  of  sub-launched 
mlssUes  could  protect  only  such  additional 

bombers  as  could  take  off  In  one  minute no 

more  than  one  bomber  per  field.  Further- 
more, teatlmony  by  Professor  Wolfgang  Pan- 
ofsky  before  the  Gore  Subcommittee  has 
revealed  the  fact  that  a  surprise  attack  by 
submarine-launched  missUes  would  tend  to 
defeat  lU  purpose  by  giving  additional  warn- 
ing of  ICBM  attack.  On  the  other  hand,  an 
initial  onslaught  of  iCBMs  would  give  the 
bombers  the  warning  they  have  In  past  antic- 
ipated. In  short,  the  newest  Justification  for 
the  thin  defense — the  need  to  protect  bom- 
bers— and  the  methods  propoeed  are  most 
controversial. 

Empty  Capitol  Defense? 
The  new  Safeguard  program  also  includes 
terminal  defense  of  Washington.  D.C..  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "National  Command  Au- 
thorities," against  such  things  as  an  acci- 
dental launch  or  for  other  reasons.  Opinions 
differ  on  whether  the  SPRINT  Interceptors 
themselves  provide  a  risk  of  accidental  deto- 
nation to  the  Capital  or  Its  surroundings 
These  risks  have  been  compared  alternatively 


to  the  Mlsalsslppt  flowing  backward  (which 
It  did  briefly  a  century  ago  In  at  least  one 
spot)  or  to  the  Northeast  power  failure  which 
did.  in  fact,  occur.  Probably  the  risk  of  acci- 
dental launch  and  the  risk  of  accidental 
detonation  of  defensive  weapons  are  of  the 
same  order  of  magnitude  and  smaU  In  both 
cases. 

In  any  case,  as  noted  before,  the  missile 
defense  U  only  likely  to  be  ready  In  crises. 
For  crisis  protection,  few  would  counsel 
leaving  the  national  authorities  in  the  Capi- 
tal, no  matter  how  weU  protected.  More  re- 
liable alternatives  for  spiriting  away  com- 
mand authorities  to  protected  and  secret 
destinations  have  been  arranged  for  years 
This  raUes  some  question  of  the  necessity 
and  meanlngfulness  of  missile  defense  pro- 
tection for  Washington,  D.C. 

There  has  been  mention  of  "small  attacks  " 
for  example  by  the  Soviet  Union,  perhaps  as 
shows  of  force.   The  missile  defense   would 
play  the  role  of  preventing  single  missiles 
from  being  certain  of  success,  thus  requiring 
atteckers   to   enlarge   somewhat   their  show 
of  force.  It  has  been  suggested,  in  response 
that  the  missile  defense  might  Induce  an  at- 
tacker to  try  to  prove  Tthat  the  missile  de- 
fense   did    not   work.    In    clrcumstences   so 
frightening  and   tense,  it  seems  difficult  to 
be  sure  whether  missile  defenses  would  en- 
courage or  discourage  such  bizarre  tactics  as 
vrere  Intended  to  make  psychological  points 
Finally,  in  testimony  before  the  Gore  Sub- 
committee.  Secretary  Laird  argued  that  the 
safeguard   system    would    "offer   the    Soviet 
Union  added  incentive  for  productive  arms 
control   talks."  There   la  evidence   that  the 
Safeguard  program  would  be  of  serious  con- 
cern to  Russian  strateglste.  but  this  evidence 
does   seem   to   contradict   the   testimony   of 
Secretary  Packard  th.at  the  system  was  'un- 
mistakably" defensive  in  Intent  and  totallv 
non-provocative. 

//.  Soviet  response  options 
TTie  Defense  Department  argues  that  the 
defensive  intent"  of  the  modified  ABM  sys- 
tem is  now  "unmistakable"."  But  for  the 
most  part  the  full  Safeguard  program  was 
similar  to  that  of  the  Sentinel  program 
though  differently  rationalized  and  more 
antl-Sovlet  In  capablllUes.  The  original  Sen- 
tinel proposal  had  not  envisaged  radars— 
with  theU-  protective  SPRINT  Interceptors- 
near  cities  either,  although  this  later  became 
part  of  the  plan.  And.  of  course,  the  original 
Sentinel  proposal  did  not  threaten  to  neu- 
tralize Soviet  sub-launched  mlaaUea.  But  as 
for  the  rest.  Secretary  Packard  was  asked 
whether  or  not  the  scope  of  the  system  he 
proposed  would,  by  1973,  look  like  the  John- 
son plan  in  that  year.  Secretary  Packard 
asserted  that  It  would." 

Of  the  original  Sentinel  system.  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  Paul  C  Warnke 
answered  Senator  Philip  A.  Hart  by  saying- 
•There  Is  no  practical  way  to  provide  the 
USSR  with  further  assurances  concemine 
the  limited  purposes  of  the  Sentinel  deploy- 
ment,  although  we  shall  continue  to  make 
clear  our  rationale."  " 

Furthermore,  the  same  testimony  by  Sec- 
retary Laird  asked  for  money  for  an 
"Important  program"  which  "promises  to 
Improve  slgnificanUy  the  accuracy  of  the 
Poseidon  missile,  thus  enhancing  its  effec- 
tiveness against  hard  target"  I.e.,  mlssUe- 
sltes.  If  the  Defense  Department  was  really 
planning  to  give  several  thousand  MIRV  war- 
heads the  accuracy  necessary  to  attack  hard- 
ened Soviet  land-based  mlssUes,  would  not 
Its  proposal  to  extend  Sentinel's  ability  to 
destroy  sub-launched  missiles  seem  provoca- 
tive? Both  Soviet  land-  and  sea-based  mls- 
sllea would  then  be  vulnerable  to  attack  or 
attrition. 

While  It  was  true  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  had 
given  up— a  few  weeks  before  the  Safeguard 
announcement— their  long-standing  request 
for  a  thick  defense  of  cities,  would  the  Soviet 
Union    be   sure    that    attitudes    might   not 
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change,  perhaps  If  talks  broke  down?  Indeed, 
the  major  reason  given  for  not  deploying  a 
thick  defense  was  that  It  was  "not  in  our 
power  to  do  so" »  in  light  of  current  tech- 
nology. HlstorlcaUy,  however,  the  technology 
of  missile  defense  has  changed  enwroously 
every  three  years. 

ThlckenabUlty  of  Thin  Syrtem 
Secretary  Packard  testified  that  the  pro- 
posed thin  system  would  not  provide  a 
"viable  base"  upon  which  to  build  a  thick 
system.  But  the  thin  system  would  need 
only  mlsstle-slte  radars  and  interceptors 
around  cities  to  be  turned  Into  a  thick  de- 
fense, and  these  could  be  added  at  any  time 
Certainly,  many  observers  noted,  the  United 
States  would  be  nearer  a  thick  defense  than 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  threat  of  a  Soviet 
defense  had  already  led  to  the  US  MIRV 
program,  with  Its  Increase  in  targeteble  war- 
heads by  about  a  factor  of  four. 

It  seems  that  the  Defense  Department  had 
always  expected  a  Soviet  reaction  to  Sentinel 
In  the  letter  quoted  above  from  AsslsUnt 
Secretary  Warnke  to  Senator  Hart  Mr 
Warnke  noted:  "If  the  SoMets  did  not  react 
at  all.  however,  Sentinel,  would  reduce 
though  not  take  away,  their  second-strike 
capability  against  the  U.S.""  He  noted  that 
Moscow  "may  feel  a  need  to  respond." 
Earlier.  Mr.  McNamara  had  noted  In  a  radio 
Interview  that  the  thin  defense  would  not  be 
destabilizing  because  the  Russians  could 
easily  reshlft  the  balance;  this  also  assumes 
a  response. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  McNamara  had  argued  in 
response  to  the  Moscow  system  that  "As  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  I  must  assume  that  they 
win  deploy  a  system  across  their  entire  na- 
tion. ..."*>  Corresponding  assertions  in  the 
Soviet  Defense  Ministry  would  not  seem  un- 
reasonable. For  example,  a  recent  authorita- 
t  ye  article  In  Foreigm  Affairs  arguing  for  mis- 
sile defenses  contended  that  "...  much  of  the 
support  (both  Inside  and  outside  the  Gov- 
ernment) for  the  Sentinel  decision  came  from 
those  who  believed  that  the  system  would 
eventually  have  significant  capability  against 
large  Soviet  attacks.  It  seems  very  likely 
that  whatever  system  finally  emerges  will 
eventually  have  such  a'capablllty,  and  there- 
fore It  seems  appropriate  to  concentrate  here 
on  the  actual  poUcy  issues  this  prospect 
presents."'  i»  "^ 

For  Soviet  strategists,  the  prospect  of  an 
expansion  of  VS.  missile  defenses  into  a 
very  thick  system  must  now  seem  very  real 
The  Navy  is  proposing  a  Seaborne  Anti-Bal- 
listic Missile  Intercept  System  (SABMIS) 
which  would  "complement "  a  thick  system 
with  antlbaUlstlc  mlssUe  ships  steUoned 
around  the  Soviet  Union.  Pictures  and  maps 
of  such  a  deployment  have  appeared*:  The 
Air  Force  has  a  proposal  for  an  antlbaUlstlc 
missile  system  mounted  on  airplanes  Not 
long  ago.  a  director  of  the  Advanced  Research 
Projects  Agency  called  for  a  review  of  the 
cost-effectiveness  of  satellite  ABM  systems 
formerly  considered  prohibitively  expensive 
And  strateglste  are  lecturing  on  "defenses 
in  depth,"  in  which  aU  these  systems  would 
be  combined. 

Indeed.  In  June  1968  after  the  Sentinel  pro- 
gram was  first  approved.  Senator  Henry  M 
Jackson,  a  staunch  proponent  of  the  missile 
defense,  chlded  his  Senate  coUeagues  in  a 
speech  on  the  Senate  floor,  for  taking  "too 
UteraUy"  the  "public  rationale"  given  by 
the  Defense  Department  concerning  the 
Chinese  threat-^^  He  noted  that  Sentinel 
would  have  "'define  capabilities"  for  defense 
against  the  Soviet  missUe  threat.  Similar 
statemente  were  made  after  the  vote  by  Sen- 
ator Richard  Russell,  then  Chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  It  is  not  reason- 
able for  the  Soviet  Union  to  expect  many  like- 
minded  Senators  to  dlaown  the  "defend  our 
deterrent  only  "  rationale,  much  aa  they  dis- 
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owned,  after  the  vote,  the  "antl-Chlneae"  ra- 
tionale? 

Soviet  Slgne  of  Alarm 

In  testimony.  Secretary  Laird  and  Secre- 
tary of  State  wnUam  P.  Rogers  suggested 
that  SoWet  preea  comment  had  not  consid- 
ered the  Safeguard  program  provocative.  And 
It  seema  true  that  the  Soviet  leadership, 
which  clearly  wanu  talks  to  begin,  haa — In 
anticipation  of  talks — decided  not  to  make 
an  Issue  of  it.  But  Soviet  press  comment  has 
shown  slgna  of  alarm  on  several  occasions. 
Three  days  after  the  decision,  R.  Mlkhaylov 
In  Pravda  said  the  Nixon  Administration  had 
decided  to  "launch  another  round  of  prepara- 
tions for  a  bigger  war."  It  said  "the  Safe- 
guard system  does  not  bank  on  disarma- 
ment or  stronger  peace  through  negotiations, 
but  on  a  drive  for  arms  with  all  the  danger- 
ous consequences  that  it  spells.  .  .  ."  On 
March  16  at  11  P.M..  Moscow  Radio  said,  "The 
fact  that  the  antimissile  system  will  be  built 
gradually  stage  by  stage  does  not  change 
anything.  .  .  America  Is  starting  on  a  new 
and  highly  expensive  round  of  arms 
race.  .  . 

Especially  important,  the  well  known 
Izvestiya  political  observer  V.  Matveyev,  on 
March  llf  shortly  before  the  decision,  warned 
that  somb'speakers  "from  the  highest  plat- 
forms" in  the  U.S.  were  talking  of  "positions 
of  strength"  and  "no  hurry"  about  arms  talks. 
He  linked  "speeding  up  the  arms  race"  with 
"developing  the  Sentinel  system"  and  warned 
against  putting  any  state  "In  an  unfavor- 
able position  with  respect  to  other  states." 

Numerous  afflrmatlons.  tmd  realBrmations, 
of  the  Soviet  desire  to  "embark  on  a  serious 
exchange  of  opinion",  "as  soon  as  the  Nixon 
Government  declares  its  readiness  to  do  so", 
and  "the  sooner  the  better."  and  "without 
delay"  appear  in  the  Soviet  press.^'* 

It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  Soviet 
urgency  about  talks  arises  from  the  threat 
of  the  U.S.  MIRV  program  rather  than  from 
ABM.  Recently.  Former  Secretary  of  Defense 
Clark  ClllTord  warned: 

"Technological     developments     may     well 
make  any  arms  limitation  more  difficult  to 
develop  and  enforce  a  year  from  now  or  six 
months  from  now  than  it  is  today." 
_    The  Russians  may  also  feel  this  urgency. 
Preannounced  Interpretation 
Secretary    Laird    noted    Ir    testimony    on 
March  21  before  the  Gore  Subcommittee  that 
a  "Soviet  rejection  of  meaningful   negotia- 
tions would  demonstrate  a  Soviet  determina- 
tion to  continue  to  build  toward  a  low-risk 
flrst-strlke  force,  as  far  as  they  were  con- 
cerned." In  short,  a  hitch  In  the  talks  would, 
according   to   the   Secretary,   be   interpreted 
as  aggressive  Soviet  intention.  But  as  Sen- 
ator John  Sherman  Cooper  has  noted:  "It  is 
known  that  following  the  election  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  the  Soviet  Union  wished  to  en- 
ter   Into    talks    on    offensive    and    defensive 
weapons."    Under    these   circumstances,    the 
Soviet  Union  may  feel  that  the  United  States 
la   "rejecting  meaningful   negotiations '  and 
may  reason  that  the  United  States  is  pursu- 
ing Instead  a  "low-risk  flrst-strlke  strategy." 
Indeed,    despite    all    the    rationalizations 
listed  herein  for  missile  defense,  a  more  ob- 
vious one  remains.  The  Defense  Department 
considers  It  useful  to  maintain  the  option 
of    answering    Soviet    aggression    In    Europe 
with  a  nuclear  strike  upon  the  Soviet  Union's 
forces.  This  traditional  scenario,  which  haa 
dominated  defense  thinking  for  two  decades, 
would  flnd  useful  not  only  MIRV  warheada 
with  high  accuracy  to  strike  land-based  So- 
viet missiles  but  alao  a  missile  defense  that 
might  shoot  down  both  sub-launched  mis- 
siles and  surviving  Soviet   land-based  mis- 
siles after  launch.  More  generally.  It  would 
keep  on  top  of  technology   and  await  still 
greater  defensive  efforts  In  the  future.  De- 
spilte  the  many  reasons  given  for  the  missile 
defense,  this  approach  seems  more  likely  to 


be  the  unspoken  reasoning  of  many  in  the 
defense  community. 

Is  Safeguard  NegotUble? 

Since  the  Soviet  Union  waa  unlikely  to 
cease  its  procurement  of  submarines  with 
only  a  handful  of  Polaris-type  submarines, 
questions  were  raised  concerning  the  "nego- 
tiability" of  the  full  thin  (area  defense) 
system  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Secretary  Laird 
bad  noted  that  the  system  was  negotiable. 
Did  he  mean  only  that  the  Hardpoint  De- 
fense of  Mlnuteman  was  negotiable  if  the 
Soviet  Union  ceased  ite  build-up  and  mod- 
ernization of  88-9*8.  and  that  the  thin  de- 
fense was  negotiable  If  the  Soviet  Union 
would  be  content  with  only  a  handful  of 
Polaris  submarines  unable  to  attack  bom- 
ber bases? 

SecreUry  of  SUte  Rogers  had  also  testl- 
fled  that  the  thin  system  waa  negotiable 
and  that,  if  the  Russians  "want  to  get  out 
of  the  defensive  missile  business,  we  can 
get  out  of  it  very  quickly.  We  are  not  even 
in  it  until  1973."  This  seemed  to  suggest 
that  our  purpoee  had  been  a  political 
one.  to  match  the  Soviet  efforts  with  our 
own  Indeed.  Secretary  Rogers  suggested  that 
their  system  was  much  bigger  than  our 
own — but  this  must  surely  have  been  a  slip."* 
The  Defense  Department  has  suggested  that 
the  Safeguard  system  would  have  "several 
hundred  Interceptors."  It  anticipates  that 
the  Moscow  system  will  have  only  100  even- 
tually and  has  67  now.  And  Dr.  John  Poster, 
Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engineer- 
ing, testified  that  the  Moscow  system  Is 
"very  similar"  to  the  one  we  decided  not  to 
deploy  m  "the  period  of  1958  to  1961."  He 
called  it  "far  inferior"  to  the  one  we 
planned.'" 

In  arguing  that  the  decision  to  deploy 
Safeguard  waa  not  Irrevocable.  Secretary 
Rogers  noted  that  we  could  "stop  this  pro- 
gram Just  like  we  stopped  Nike-Zetis"  and 
expressed  surprise  that  many  considered  the 
decision  final.  However.  Nike-Zeus  was  al- 
ways in  the  development  stage  and  some 
wonder  If  a  program  of  procurement  would 
be  so  easy  to  halt,  especially  under  the  Chi- 
nese OT  sub-launched  rationalizations. 

Finally.  If  the  system  Is  in  anticipation  of 
a  Chinese  threat,  can  it  be  validly  nego- 
tiated with  the  Russians?  This  question  arose 
immediately  after  the  President's  announce- 
ment. President  Nixon  was  asked  whether  he 
would  consider  "abandoning  the  ABM  pro- 
gram altogether  if  the  Soviets  showed  a  sim- 
ilar willingness  or.  indeed.  If  they  showed  a 
readiness  to  place  limitations  on  offensive 
weapons ".  President  Nixon  replied  that  "as 
long  as  t^e  Chinese  threat  is  there.  I  think 
neither  oountry  would  look  upon  (abandon- 
ment I  with  much  favor."  » 

From  Posture  to  Policy 
It  Is  significant  that  the  original  Sentinel 
proposal  which  was.  If  anything,  leas  antl- 
dovlet  in  orientation  waa  widely  supported 
as  a  means  to  bring  "pressure"  upon  the 
Russians  to  begin  talks.  This  was  called  "one 
of  the  compelling  reasons"  for  approval  of 
Sentinel.**  Now  this  same  system — expanded 
to  threaten  Soviet  sub-launched  missiles — 
seems  likely  to  become  non- negotiable  at  a 
time  when  the  Russians  are  eager  for  talks. 
This  raises  the  question  of  whether,  during 
the  talks,  attempts  might  be  made  to  sup- 
port a  "thick"  anti-Soviet  system  as  a  form 
of  "pressiu«"  on  the  Soviet  Union.  Certainly, 
If  yesterday's  pressure  for  talks  becomes  to- 
day's non-negotiable  conunltment.  progress 
In  negotiations  will  be  difficult. 

Supporters  of  Safeguard  have  sometimes 
quietly  argued  that  the  Russians  would  like 
to  have  us  build  a  missile  defense  because 
It  would  permit  them' to  satisfy  their  mili- 
tary pressures  for  It.  But  this  seems  unUkely. 
Certainly  the  Soviet  scientific  community 
now  seems  In  complete  accord  with  that  of 
the  United  States,  as  the  well-publicized 
essay  by  Andrei  D.  Sakharov.  famous  Soviet 


Academician,  makes  clear  In  SOO  words  on 
this  subject.  It  agrees  openly  with  Richard 
L.  Garwln  and  Hans  A.  Bethe's  Scientific 
American  article  and  calla  defense  against 
massive  attack  a  "practical  impossibility". 
It  refers  knowingly  to  the  private  literature 
and  gives  scientific  explanations  from  the 
public  literature  for  its  position.  It  refers  to 
a  consensus  of  opinion,  warns  of  an  arms 
race,  and  suggests  a  moratorium  on  missile 
defense  systems.**  It  Is  known  that  the  So- 
viet scientific  community  haa  a  place  of 
honor  and  high  Influence  In  such  matters  In 
the  Soviet  decision-making  process. 

And  these  views  are  entirely  consistent 
with  remarks  of  Soviet  scientists  in  Pugwash 
conferences,  and  with  high  estimates  of  the 
cost  of  the  Moscow  system,  vis.  t20-2S  bil- 
lion." 

But  even  if  both  sides  were  agreeable,  In 
principle,  to  negotiating  about  existing  mis- 
sile defenses.  It  does  not  seem  very  plausible 
that  either  would  flnd  it  politically  feasible 
to  destroy  what  has  already  been  built  or 
heavily  invested  in.  Certainly  In  this  country, 
a  majority  of  Senators  would  not  oppose  the 
existence  of  a  Safeguard  program  that  had 
already  absorbed  the  funds  necessary  to  con- 
struct It.  Therefore  the  initial  authorization 
of  the  system  may  tend  to  make  it  nonnego- 
tlable  in  political  terms. 

Key  Negotiating  Decision 
In  strategic  terms,  the  negotiability  of  a 
missile  defense  depends  on  what  line  the  Ad- 
ministration wishes  to  take  In  the  strategic 
talks  on  overall  strategic  posture.  President 
Nixon  has  spoken  of  "sufficiency,"  but  Sec- 
retary Laird,  shortly  thereafter,  linked  the 
word  "sufficiency"  to  "supeirlorlty,"  In  a  press 
conference.  President  Nixon  first  called  the 
missile  defense  "part  of  our  overall  defense 
capabilities"  downgrading  its  application  to 
China  only.  Later,  in  speaking  of  negotiabil- 
ity as  noted  above,  he  seemed  to  suggest  it 
was  needed  for  the  Chinese  threat.  President 
Nixon  has  spoken  In  terms  that  suggest  that 
parity  exists  more  or  less,  but  Secretary 
Laird  has  argued.  .  in  discussing  strategic 
"parity."  that  it  would  take  the  Umted  States 
1.200  one-megaton  warheads  to  destroy  46";^ 
of  the  Soviet  population  while  the  Soviet 
Union  could  destroy  56%  of  our  population 
with  only  200  missiles. 

These  computations  are  most  questionable. 
There  are  more  Russians  in  the  first  50  So- 
viet cities  than  there  are  Americans  In  our 
first  50  cities.  As  a  result.  If  one  seeks  the 
destruction  of  20%  to  25%  of  the  population, 
that  level  of  destruction  Is  quite  as  easy  for 
us  as  for  the  Soviet  Union.  At  these  levels  of 
Immediate  fatalities,  neither  country  might 
recover,  for  many  years  if  ever.  But.  in  any 
case,  the  p>olnt  being  made  here  is  that  either 
through  computations  of  what  "parity"  re- 
quires, or  through  doctrine  as  to  what  "suf- 
ficiency" requires,  the  Defense  Department 
could  easily  Insist  on  substantial  measures  of 
superiority.  This  would  make  a  variety  of 
otherwise  negotiable  points  non-negotiable. 
Including  not  only  Safeguard  but  also  many 
other  weapons  systems. 

The  fundamental  objection  to  Safeguard, 
especially  when  linked  to  the  existing  MIRV 
program.  Is  that  the  Umted  States  would  be 
buying  the  very  two  weapons  systems  which 
it  presumably  hopes  to  persuade  the  Soviet 
Union  not  to  build  in  the  strategic  talks. 
Can  the  Soviet  Union  be  persuaded  not  to 
build  an  antl-balllstlc  missile  system  if  the 
United  States  seemed  to  be  embarking  on 
such  a  course?  Can  the  Soviet  Union  be  per- 
suaded not  to  buy  multiple  Independently- 
gtilded  re-entry  vehicles  (MIRV)  If  the 
United  States  were  doing  so?  Strategically, 
our  ABM  would  encourage  their  MIRV 
(needed  for  penetration). 

Senator  Claiborne  Pell  of  Rhode  Island  had 
elicited  In  testimony  before  the  Gore  Com- 
mittee that  testing  of  missile  defense  war- 
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heads  would  preclude  a  complete  test  ban  at 
least  until  1974,  when  Dr.  Ptoster  suggested 
that  tests  would  be  completed.  These  tests 
involve  fairly  large  warheads  and  required 
the  tests  to  be  moved  from  Nevada  to  the 
Aleutian  Islands.  Newspaper  reports  suggest 
explosions  considerably  larger  than  a  mega- 
ton and  fears  of  earthquakes  and  resultant 
tidal  waves  In  an  area  known  for  these 
phenomena  were  heightened  by  studies  show- 
ing that  Nevada  had  suffered  earthquakes 
after  tests. 

///.  Conclusions 
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The  author  U  convinced  on  the  basis  of  the 
analysis  provided  that  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion committed  Itself  prematurely  to  Safe- 
guard with  a  rationalization  that  does  not 
support  examlnaUon.  The  Safeguard  program 
should  not  have  been  approved  before  the 
Administration  had  completed  Its  strategic 
review.  The  present  period  Is  perhaps  only 
the  third  time  In  the  history  of  the  cold  war 
In  which  the  arms  race  might  be  negoUated 
to  a  haltr— 1955  and  1960  were  perhaps  two 
other  opportunities.  But  exUtlng  programs  of 
MIRV  and  ABM  are  Ukely,  for  political  and 
strategic  reasons,  to  make  these  negotiations 
very  difficult.  If  not  futile,  when  the  talks  do 
finally  open. 

In  1966  we  began  to  pass  the  point  of  no 
return  at  which  fissionable  material  would 
be  available  in  such  quantities  on  both  sides 
that  It  could  not  be  controlled.  By  1960  the 
survival  of  both  U.S.  and  Soviet  Union'  was 
caUed  into  question  by  the  level  of  arms  each 
had  obtained.  The  MIRV  program  may  make 
control  over  numbers  of  warheads  very  diffi- 
cult. And  the  ABM  program  may  complicate 
and  fuzz  the  notion  of  "overkill"  on  which 
arms  control  analysts  had  assumed  and  hoped 
initial  restraint  might  be  based. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Administration 
was  faced  with  these  complicated  questions 
in  its  first  year.  Secretary  McNamara  in  his 
famous  September  1967  San  Francisco  speech 
has  already  "apologized'  for  the  overcon- 
structlon  of  missiles  ordered  in  his  first  year, 
an  over-purchase  that,  he  said,  had  led  to  the 
comparable  over-building  on  the  Soviet  side 
and  hence  to  even  greater  threats  to  US 
survival. 

U.S.  survival  can  only  be  ensured  by  cut- 
ting off  the  Soviet  weapons  build-up.  This 
has  been  true  for  years.  Indeed  since  the  arms 
race  began.  And  this  cut-off  can  be  achieved 
only  through  negotiation.  Our  own  arms 
efforts  only  exacerbate  and  encourage  Soviet 
efforts.  It  Is  far  safer  to  negotiate  this  cut-off 
than  to  try  to  stnijggle  against  Its  effects  with 
untested  missile  defenses  in  a  world  where  it 
is  easier  to  destroy  than  to  protect. 

The  Defense  Department's  sense  of  urgency 
.-ibout  weapons  systems  arises,  in  part,  from 
the  traditional  assumption  that  the  greatest 
threat  is  premeditated  Soviet  actions  which 
demand  World  War.  But  In  a  world  with  so 
much  weaponry,  calculated  deUberate  at- 
tack is  not  our  major  danger,  because  the 
Russians  are  not  crazy.  Wars  arising  through 
escalation — wars  nobody  wants — do  threaten 
very  directly  and  seriously  the  very  survival 
of  our  nation.  There  is  no  protection  against 
this  threat  except  negotiations  with  those 
who  aim  their  missiles  at  ua — whoever  they 
may  be.  We  can  be,  and  are  today  by  all  ac- 
counts, safe  from  surprise  attack.  It  remains 
to  mitigate  the  grim  prospects  of  a  not-alto- 
gether-stable balance  of  terror.  For  this  the 
talks  should  be  opened. 

At  this  writing,  it  appears  that  an  emo- 
tional and  divisive  Senate  confrontation  on 
the  Safeguard  proposal  Is  shaping  up.  The 
ceruin  closeness  of  the  eventual  vote  may 
have  serious  effects  on  the  ablUty  of  the 
new  AdmlnlstraUon  to  negotiate  around  the 
world.  For  this  and  all  the  other  reasons  to 
question  a  new  arms  program  at  this  time. 
It  seems  that  the  AdmlnlstraUon  would  do 
well  to  open  the  talks,  defer  procurement  of 
MIRV  and  ABM,  and  give  the  talks  a  chance. 


VOOTNOTKS 

»  (Statement  of  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
S.  McNamara  on  Placal  Years  1964-68  Defense 
Program  and  1964  Defense  Budget.) 

»  (VS.  Congress,   House  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,   Depart- 
ment  of   Defense   Appropriations    for    1964 
Parti,  pp.  434-435.) 

*  (U.S.  Congress,  Senate  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  Military  Procurement  Au- 
thorlzaUon  Fiscal  Year  1964  (88th  Comrress 
1st  Session,  1963.) ) 

'  (The  1966  Defense  Budget  and  Defense 
Program  for  Fiscal  Years  1966-70.  A  statement 
by  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara  ) 

'  (October  6.  1967.  Remarks  before  the  Ad- 
vocates Club.  Detroit,  Michigan.) 

"(tt/e  Magazine,  September  20.  1967.) 

•  ( Life  Magazine  op.  cit. )  ^ 
"  (Life  Magazine  op.  ctf.) 
'  ( Warnke  speech,  op.  cit.) 
■■'  (Testimony  of  Dr.  George  W.  Rathjens, 

Jr.  before  the  Subcommittee  on  IntemaUon- 
al  Organization  and  Disarmament  Affairs  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
united  States  Senate  on  March  28    1969  ) 

"  (The  October  17.  1960  Issue  of  Missiles 
and  Rockets  showed  a  map  of  the  150  Min- 
uteman  launcher  sites  around  Malmstrom  Air 
Force  Base.  They  are  scattered  around  the 
base  as  much  as  115  miles  away.  A  ten  mile 

r.^^,.*^'"''^*   '"   e'^ough   to   cover  only  one 
flight'  of  ten  missiles.) 
■^  (This  fact  sheet  is  dated  March  14   1969  ) 
■•■(DOD  Has  New  Warhead  Plan,  iaissiles 
and  Rockets,  April  27,  1964.  pg.  15  ) 

■'  (Hearings  before  the  Preparedness  In- 
vestigating Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
"geB"^)™^**   Services.   Part   I,   pg.    ng,   April. 

"  (Testimony  by  the  Honorable  Melvln  R 
Laird.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  InternaUonal  Organiza- 
tion and  Disarmament  Affairs  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  United 
States  Senate.  March  21,1969.) 

■•  (Statement  by  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense David  Packard  before  the  Committee 
on  Anned  Services  United  States  Senate. 
First  Session.  91st  Congress,  March  20,  1969 
on  the  Modified  BaUUtlc  Missile  Defense 
System.) 

■"  (Testimony  by  the  Honorable  Melvln  R 
Latol,  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Organlza- 
Uon  and  Disarmament  Affairs  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  United 
State  Senate,  March  21,  1969.) 

"(Status  of  Investigating  Subcommittee 
of  the  CcMnmlttee  on  Armed  Services,  Part 
U.Pg.  313-314.)  ' 

""  (Testimony  by  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense David  Packard  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  International  Organization  and  Dis- 
armament Affairs  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  Of  the  United  States  Senate. 
March  26,  1969.) 

=°  (Testimony  by  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense David  Packard  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  International  OrganlzaUon  and  Dis- 
armament Affairs  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
March  26,  1969.) 

"(Statement  by  the  Honorable  Melvln  R 
Laird,  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  before  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  March  19 
1969.  Pg.  24.) 

"(Aviation  Week  and  Space  Technology 
May  13.  1968.  Pg.  32.)  ^ 

=  (SUtement  by  the  Honorable  Melvln  R 
Laird.  Secretary  of  Defense,  before  the  Sen- 
ate   Armed    Services   Committee.   March    19, 

"(Submarine-launched  ballistic  missiles  ) 
-M  Laird,  op.  c«t.  Pg.  21.) 
^(Btorch  14.  Press  Conference  at  Pentagon 
on  Modified  Sentinel  Proposal.) 
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»  (Laird.  Pg.  22.  op.  cit.) 
-'  (Letter,  op.  cit.) 


*•  (Life  Magazine,  September  27,  1967  ) 
'■(Dr.   Donald  G.   Brennan.    The  Case  for 
MtsstU     Defenses.     Foreign     Affairs.     April 
1969.)  *^     * 

'-  (Aviation  Week.  July  17,  1967,  Pg    43  ) 
(Speech  on  the  Senate  fioor,  released  by 
Senator  Jackson's  office  on  June  19   1968  ) 

-'  (See  Jan.  20.  1969.  Tass  report  of  Soviet 
Foreign  MlnUtry  press  conference.  Jan  30 
1969,  Moscow  Radio  Broadcast  to  Eastern 
North  America,  and  Jan.  22.  1969  article 
"USSR  Desire  for  Nuclear  Disarmament 
Viewed",  In  Prai;da ) . 

^  (Testimony  by  the  Honorable  William  P 
Rogers,  the  Secretary  of  state,  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Organization 
and  Disarmament  Affairs  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate. Mar.  27, 1969.) 

■"  (Mar.  27.  1969.  Gore  Committee,  op  cit  ) 
■"■  (Status  of  U.S.  Strategic  Power  Hearings 
Preparedness  Investigating  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  United 
States  Senate.  90th  Congress,  second  sess 
Apr.  1968.  p.  113.) 

1969^Pg  16°)"*    ^''""-    ^^^"'■'^^y-    March    15. 

^-(See    for  example.  Comment  by  Senator 
27  T9M^)  ^'""°°  "'eased  on  ^Thursday,  June 

"■(See  New  York   Times,  July  22,   1968.  p. 

J\l^ff-I°'  *"y?*Ple-  "Soviet  Scientists  Hint 
at  Shift  Away  From  Reliance  on  ABM;"  New 

wJX.lTV-    ^^*     ^^'    ^^^     S**    ^"'"''O" 
week  and  Space  Digest.  Oct.  23,  1967.) 


POETRY  AND  POWER 
Mr.     MONTOYA.     Mr.     President     I 
commend  the  National   Foundation '  on 
the   Arts   and   the   Humanities   for  its 
many  imaginative  contributions  to  the 
improvement  of  the  quality  and  avail- 
ability of  cultural  activities  in  America. 
Ir^r^?^i^^^^  ^^   recommended   that 
f^    11 '         ^  appropriated  to  support 
the  Foundation's  programs  in  fiscal  1970 
While    this    figure    is    well    below    the 
amount  authorized  for  next  year,  it  rep- 
resents a  significant  increase  over  the 
funds  appropriated  to  the  Foundation  in 
fiscal  1969.  In  view  of  the  outstanding 
achievements  of  this  agency;  in  recog- 
nition of  the  urgent  financial  needs  of 
the  arts  and  humanities:  and  in  fulfill- 
ment of  our  pledge  to  give  this  Nation  s 
cultural  life  the  support  it  so  richly  mer- 
its, I  urge  my  coUeagues  to  join  with  me 
in  supporting  the  administration's  fund- 
ing recommendations. 

I  would  remind  those  who  continue  to 
question  the  need  for  Federal  activity  in 
this  area  that  Congress,  for  many  years 
debated   the   propriety   of   Government 
support  for  the  arts  and  humanities   A 
Special  Consultant  on  the  Arts  was  ap- 
pointed by  Piesident  Kennedy  in  1962 
and   m    1963   the   Presidents   Advisory 
CouncU  on  the  Arts  was  established  by 
Executive  order.  The  National  Arts  and 
Cultural  Development  Act  was  passed  in 
1964,  creating  the  National  Council  on 
the  Arts  to    'assist  in  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  arts  in  the  United 
States."   This  growing  concern  on   the 
part  of  the  Government,  combined  with 
mounting   popular   enthusiasm   for   the 
arts,  culminated  in  the  enactment  of  the 
National   Foundation  on   the  Arts  and 
Humanities  Act  of  1965.  At  last  the  issue 
had  been  resolved;  the  support  and  en- 
couragement of  the  arts  had  been  recog- 
nized as  one  of  our  national  priorities. 
In  1965  Congress  declared: 
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A  high  dvlllutUon  must  not  limit  Its  ef- 
forts to  science  and  technology  Alone  but 
must  give  full  value  and  support  to  the  other 
great  branches  of  man's  scholarly  and  euU 
tural  activity. 

Unfortunately,  however,  congressional 
intent  is  not  alwajrs  the  precursor  of  ap- 
propriate action.  Although  the  commit- 
ment to  the  support  of  the  arts  and 
humanities  was  made  in  1965,  the  Con- 
gress has  yet  to  appropriate  the  full 
amounts  requested  by  the  administration 
or  authorized  in  the  legislation.  The 
budget  request  for  ttscal  1970  is  more 
than  $5  million  less  than  the  $22  million 
requested  for  fiscal  1969.  Last  year,  how- 
ever, only  $11,500,000  was  actually  ap- 
propriated— little  more  than  half  the 
amoimt  requested.  I  would  suggest  that 
we  cannot  continue  to  emphasize  mate- 
rial progress  at  the  expense  of  cultural 
growth  without  facing  the  dire  conse- 
quences of  such  a  policy  In  the  very  near 
future. 

.In  ;i.  speech  last  January.  Roger 
Stevens,  .then  Chairman  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  noted: 

The  Federal  Ckivemment  approprlatea 
about  $30  billion  annually  for  the  sciences — 
yet  glvea  only  $ao  mllUon  for  the  arts.  What 
I  cannot  accept.  Is  that  we  as  the  leading 
nation  In  the  world,  as  reflected  In  the  Fed- 
eral budget,  consider  sciences  to  be  1.000 
times  more  Important  than  the  arts — unless 
we  have  already  resigned  ourselves  to  a  world 
of  technocracy. 

Appropriating  the  full  amount  re- 
quested in  the  Qscal  1970  budget  is  a 
much  needed  step  toward  the  reordering 
of  our  national  priorities. 

Despite  its  limited  funds,  however,  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  has  managed,  in  3  short 
years,  to  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
Nation's  cultiu^l  life.  We  can  see  the 
enthusiasm  which  it  has  generated  in 
the  increasing  amount  of  private  sup- 
port which  has  been  forthcoming.  Roger 
Stevens  commented  on  this  trend  re- 
cently in  these  encouraging  words: 

Our  Fiscal  1068  Annual  Report  illustrates 
the  exemplary  cooperation  we  have  received 
from  corporations,  foundations.  Individuals, 
labor  unions,  other  federal,  and  state  and 
local  agencies.  This  unprecedented  coopera- 
tive effort  brought  Into  our  arts  programs 
over  $27  million  from  other  sources  for  our 
Federal  investment  of  $8.6  million,  proving 
not  only  that  all  over  America  people  are 
turning  their  efforts  to  encouraging  the 
arts,  but  also  that  the  Federal  government 
ean  Indeed  be  a  vital  catalyst  to  vastly  In- 
creased private  support. 

He  also  reminds  us,  however — 
This  la  a  historical  moment  In  America's 
cultural  life,  a  paradoxical  one  In  which  the 
Nation's  demand  for  the  arts  grows  as  rap- 
Idly  as  does  the  Onanclal  crisis,  documented 
dally  by  the  press,  besetting  her  artists  and 
arts  institutions. 

The  two  components  of  the  Founda- 
tion, the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  and  the  Natlofil  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities,  have  done  much  to  meet 
the  demand  and  alleviate  the  financial 
crisis  of  which  Roger  Stevens  speaks. 

In  1968,  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  could  Include  the  following 
successful  ventures  among  Its  many 
achievements  to  date: 

The  creation  of  the  American  Film 
Institute  marked  the  culmination  of 
many  months  of  hard  work.  Although 


the  United  States  wm  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  motion  lectures,  until  last 
year  we  were  one  of  the  few  countries 
without  such  an  organization.  Tlie 
American  Film  Institute  promisee  to  be 
a  vital  force  in  the  preservation  and  en- 
couragement of  this  important  art  form. 
The  first  national  artiste'  housing  cen- 
ter was  launched  in  New  York  City 
marking  "a  high  point  in  cooperation 
between  private  resources,  the  Federal 
Qovemment.  and  municipal  authori- 
ties." ' 

The  American  Literary  Anthology, 
containing  the  best  writing  from  our 
small  but  Influential  literary  magazines, 
received  excellent  reviews  upon  publica- 
tion of  the  flrst  annual  volume. 

A  i)ew  partnership  between  labor 
unions,  community  arts  organizations, 
and  the  Federal  Government  was  formed 
to  develop  arts  demonstration  projects 
in  four  major  American  cities.  It  is 
hoped  that  greater  numbers  of  Ameri- 
cans will  thus  be  introduced  to  the 
pleasures  of  artistic  pursuits. 

Through  major  fundraislng  efforts, 
16  of  the  Nation's  cities  matched,  on  a 
2-to-l  basis,  funds  which  enabled  them 
to  provide  summer  arts  programs  to 
inner-city  residents,  many  of  whom  thus 
became  involved  in  such  activities  for 
the  very  flrst  time. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities can  also  look  back  on  many 
major  accomplishments.  In  1968,  these 
were  some  of  the  areas  which  received 
the  Endowment's  support: 

A  wide  range  of  problems  in  American 
history  and  society,  problems  such  as  the 
effect  of  the  cold  war,  and  the  causes 
of  alienation  in  a  highly  civilized  nation, 
were  under  investigation. 

The  study  of  Negro  history  and  cul- 
ture was  encouraged  in  the  belief  that 
"the  Negro  and  his  fellow  Americans 
must  share  full  knowledge  of  their  com- 
mon past  and  their  common  goals  to  dis- 
pel the  myths  which  foster  hatred  and 
separatism." ' 

Recognition  of  the  importance  of  many 
early  American  authors  has  made  the 
publication  of  dependable,  annotated 
texts  an  essential  for  readers  throughout 
the  world.  Fimds  from  the  Endowment 
are  helping  to  produce  these  texte,  some 
of  which  contain  writings  never  before 
published. 

Programs  such  as  the  development  of 
a  Southern  History  Institute  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  and  Project  Share, 
which  pairs  highly  motivated  girls  from 
Harlem  with  girls  who  have  been  regu- 
larly admitted  to  a  liberal  arts  college 
In  New  York,  are  utilizing  the  resources 
of  our  institutions  of  higher  education  to 
bring  new  understanding  to  the  humani- 
ties. 

The  projects  I  have  mentioned  are 
only  a  sampling  of  the  many  cultural 
activities  which  our  annual  appropria- 
tion to  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  helps  to  sup- 
port. A  complete  listing  of  the  projects 
which  these  funds  have  generated,  how- 
ever, would  serve  as  further  proof  of  the 
many    contributions    of    the    National 
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Foundation  to  the  quality  of  American 
cultural  life. 

In  a  speech  at  Amherst  College,  shortly 
before  his  death,  President  Kennedy  re- 
flected on  the  importance  of  the  arts  to 
society.  And  it  is  with  selections  from 
his  remarks  that  I  rest  my  case: 

Wh^n  power  leads  man  towards  arrogance, 
poetry  reminds  him  of  hU  limiUtlons.  When 
power  narrows  the  areas  of  man's  concern, 
poetry  reminds  him  of  the  richness  and  di- 
versity of  his  existence.  When  power  cor- 
rupU.  poetry  cleanses.  For  art  establishes  the 
basic  human  truth  which  must  serve  as  the 
touchstone  of  our  Judgment.  .  .  . 

I  see  little  of  more  Importance  to  the 
future  of  our  country  and  our  civilization 
than  full  recognlUon  of  the  place  of  the 
artist. 


ROMNEY  TERMS   WAR   TRAGIC 
MISTAKE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
it  is  with  a  feeling  of  approbation  and 
admiration  for  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  George  Romney 
that  I  advert  to  the  commencement  ad- 
dress Secretary  Romney  made  in  Knox- 
ville,  June  10,  speaking  to  the  graduat- 
ing students  of  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee. I  read  this  as  reported  in  the 
Washington  Post.  Secretary  Romney 
said  that  the  American  intervention  in 
the  civil  war  in  Vietnam  was  "the  most 
tragic  foreign  policy  and  military  mis- 
take in  our  history."  He  further  stated 
that  the  United  States  has  three  basic 
choices  or  decisions  to  make  on  the 
Vietnam  conflict. 

H° added: 

Admit  our  mistakes  and  pull  out,  negoti- 
ate a  camouflage  surrender,  or  do  what  Is 
necessary  In  our  bargaining  and  fighting  to 
prevent  our  past  mistakes  from  becoming 
an  even  greater  mistake  for  those  we  in- 
tended to  help  as  well  as  for  ourselves.  The 
mess  we  are  in  is  so  complex  and  pervasive 
that  our  national  survival  Is  at  stake. 


INNOCENT   VICTIMS   OF   CRIMINAL 
VIOLENCE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  invite  attention  to  an  article  en- 
titled. "White  Oak  Housewife  Shot 
Fatally,"  written  by  Stephen  P.  Caplan 
and  Paul  G.  Edwards,  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  June  11,  1969.  Mrs. 
Updike,  mother  of  four,  was  struck  by  a 
bullet  from  a  .22  caliber  rifle,  and  other 
bullets  were  found  on  the  patio  and  in 
an  outside  wall  of  her  home.  She  died 
before  reaching  Holy  Cross  Hospital.  A 
16-year-old  neighborhood  youth  has 
been  arrested  and  charged  with  murder. 

Certainly  this  woman  Is  the  innocent 
victim  of  this  terrible  crime.  While  we 
In  Congress  have  constantly  worked  to 
protect  the  personal  rights  of  each  of 
our  citizens  within  the  framework  of  the 
protection  and  general  welfare  of  soci- 
ety as  a  whole,  we  have  for  too  long  only 
prosecuted  the  violators  and  have  done 
nothing  to  compensate  the  innocent  vic- 
tims of  crime.  "The  only  recourse  for  such 
victims  today  is  to  sue  the  attacker — a 
process  which  brings  highly  dubious  re- 
sults. 'Hie  victim  suffers  serious  injury, 
entailing  great  expense,  pain,  and  per- 
sonal loss,  but  he  is  in  no  position  to  ob- 
tain any  type  of  adequate  compensation. 

I  am  deeply  disturbed  by  this  unfair 
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irony  in  our  judicial  system.  In  1965,  I 
introduced  my  bill  calling  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Federal  Violent  Crimes  Com- 
pensation Commission  which  could  con- 
sider claims,  examine  evidence,  and 
provide  up  to,  but  not  in  excess  of  $25,- 
000  compensation  for  Individuals  injured 
by  criminal  violence.  This  year  I  reintro- 
duced the  bill,  S.  9,  having  the  benefit  of 
4  years  of  continuing  study.  My  biU  is  a 
fair  and  effective  approach  to  victim 
compensation. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  delay  enacting 
this  piece  of  legislation  any  longer,  more 
people  like  Mrs.  Updike  will  become, 
against  their  will,  innocent  victims  of 
criminal  violence  without  adequate  com- 
pensation. We  can  no  longer  tolerate  this 
condition.  I  urge  this  great  Congress  to 
pass  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  June  11.  1969] 

Wnm  Oak  Housewife  Shot  Fatally 
(By  Stephen  P.  Caplan  and  Paul  G.  Edwards) 
The  wife  of  a  long-time  telephone  company 
employe  was  shot  to  death  yesterday  after- 
noon while  she  was  sitting  at  a  kitchen  teble 
In  their  home  in  White  Oak,  Md. 

A  16-year-old  neighbor  youth  was  arrested 
and  charged  with  murder. 

Montgomery  County  police  identified  the 
victim  as  Patricia  Louise  Updike,  41,  of  1022 
Tracy  dr..  in  the  new  Springbrook  Knolls 
subdivision. 

Despite  Mrs.  Updike's  desperate  call  to  a 
telephone  operator  for  help  and  the  quick 
dispatching  of  an  ambulance,  she  was  found 
unconscious  and  was  pronounced  dead  at 
Holy  Cross  Hospital  In  Silver  Spring. 

Police  said  Mrs.  Updike,  mother  of  four, 
was  felled  about  2:15  p.m.  by  a  bullet  from 
a  .22  caliber  riflle  that  struck  her  In  the  left 
breast.  They  said  the  gun  apparenOy  had 
been  fired  three  times. 

In  addition  to  the  bullet  that  lodged  in 
Mrs.  Updike's  chest,  another  bullet  was  found 
on  the  patio  of  her  home  and  a  third  in  the 
outside  wall  at  the  end  of  the  house. 

After  the  shooting,  police  canvassed  the 
neighborhood  and  learned  that  a  16-year-old 
youth  had  received  a  .22  rlfie  at  Christmas, 
officers  said.  When  they  checked  at  his  home, 
his  father  discovered  the  rlfie  had  been  fired 
recently,  according  to  police. 

They  said  the  youth,  who  had  left  his 
house,  contacted  hU  father  about  6  p.m. 
Arrangements  then  were  made  for  father  and 
son  to  meet  police.  The  youth  is  scheduled 
to  appear  in  Peoples  Court  In  Silver  Spring 
this  morning. 

Mrs.  Updike  was  alone  In  the  house  at  the 
time  of  the  shooting.  Relatives  said  her  hus- 
band, Warren  J.,  who  is  a  private  branch 
exchange  Installer-repairman  for  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Potomac  Telephone  Co.,  their 
daughter.  Karen.  20,  an  employe  of  the  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Washington,  a  son,  James 
Patrick,  18,  a  student  at  Montgomery  Junior 
College,  and  two  other  daughters,  Barbara, 
16,  and  Debra,  13,  who  attend  public  schools. 
were  either  at  work  or  at  school. 

Bfrs.  Updike  dialed  zero  and  her  signal  was 
answered  by  Rosemary  Bartonstein,  an  op- 
erator In  the  C&P  Silver  Spring  office. 

The  operator  beard  a  faint.  "I  need  help, 
I  need  help,"  and  when  she  asked,  "Do  you 
want  a  rescue  squad?"  heard  a  faint  "Yes " 
and  then  silence,  a  telephone  spokesman  said. 
Mildred  Luckett.  a  service  assistant,  then 
held  the  line  open  while  the  telephone  num- 
ber and  address  of  the  caller  were  traced 
and  an  ambulance  was  sent  to  the  scene, 
the  spokesman  said. 


MEMORIALS  ADOPTED  BY  OREGON 
LEGISLATX7RE 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent,  on  behalf  of  my 
colleague  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood) 
and  myself,  that  Enrolled  House  Joint 
Memorials  3,  4, 14,  18,  24,  and  37,  adopted 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
Senate  of  the  55th  Legislative  Assembly 
of  Oregon,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Memo- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

HotrsK  Joint  Memorial  3 
(Sponsored   by   Representative   Smith,   Sen- 
ator   Bolvln,    Representative    Davis,    Sen- 
ators   Cook,    Inskeep,    McKay,    Ouderkirk, 
Representatives     Meeker,     Day,     Deterlng, 
Howe,      MacPherson,      Mann,      McKenzle, 
Young,  Senators  Dement,  Jernstedt) 
To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America, 
in  Congress  assembled: 

We,  your  memorialists,  the  Fifty-fifth  Leg- 
islative Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  re- 
spectfully represent  as  follows : 

Whereas  the  Fifty-fourth  Legislative  As- 
embly  of  the  State  of  Oregon  created  an 
Interim  Committee  on  Public  Lands  to  study, 
among  other  subjects,  the  role  of  this  state 
in  the  management  of  public  lands;   and 

Whereas  the  Interim  Committee  on  Public 
Lands  conducted  extensive  hearings  and 
commissioned  a  study  regarding  forest  man- 
agement goals  and  objectives;  and 

Whereas  the  Interim  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Lands  found  that  forest  yields  can  be 
Increased  dramatically  through  application 
of  intensive  forest  management  techniques 
such  as  fertilization,  genetic  Improvement, 
and  thinning;   and 

Whereas  the  Interim  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Lands  concluded  that  intensive  forest 
management  practices  are  not  now  being 
applied  to  public  forests  becavise  current 
federal  laws  remove  from  this  state  a  part  of 
the  Income  from  forest  operations  which 
should  be  retained  within  the  state  for  In- 
vestment In  forest  roads  and  Improvement 
forest  management;  and 

Whereas  the  Interim  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Lands  determined  that  achievement  of 
intensive  management  practices  on  public 
forests  depends  upon  retaining  within  this 
state  sufficient  income  from  timber  sales  and 
other  forest  operations  to  invest  in  and  fund 
progressive  forestry  practices;  now,  therefore. 

Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Legislative  Assemb 
of  the  State  of  Oregon:  J 

(1)  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is 
memorialized  to  make  available  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  Forest  Service  a  fixed  percentage 
of  the  revenue  from  National  Forest  lands  for 
Investment  in  Intensive  forest  management 
practices  and  roads  In  order  to  Increase  the 
productivity  of  the  National  Forests. 

(2)  The  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Oregon  House 
of  Representatives  shall  send  a  copy  of  this 
memorial  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
house  of  the  Congress,  and  to  each  member 
of  the  Oregon  Congressional  Delegation. 

Adopted  by  House  April  10,  1969. 

WiNTON  L.  Hunt. 
Chief  Clerk  of  House. 
Robert  P.  Smith. 

Speaker  of  House. 
Adopted  by  Senate  April  25,  1969. 
E.   D.   Potts. 
President  of  Senate. 


L.I 


House  Joint  Memorial  4 
(Sponsored  by  Representative  Smith,  Senator 
Boivln.     Representative     Davis.     Senators 
Cook.   Inskeep,   McKay,   Ouderkirk) 
To    the    Secretary    of    Agriculture    of    the 
United  States  of  America: 

We,  your  memorialists,  the  Fifty-fifth  Leg- 
islative Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  re- 
spectfully repre£enti.as  follows: 


Whereas  the  Fifty-fourth  Legislative  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Oregon  created  an 
Interim  Committee  on  Public  Lands  to  study, 
among  other  subjects,  the  role  of  this  state 
in  the  management  of  public  lands;  and 

Whereas  the  Interim  Committee  on  Public 
Lands  conducted  extensive  hearings  and 
commissioned  a  study  regarding  public  forest 
management  goals  and  objectives;   and 

Whereas  the  Interim  Committee  on  Public 
Lands  concluded  that  the  long-term  goal  of 
public  forest  management  should  be  to  make 
life  better  for  people — through  the  growing 
and  harvesting  of  wood  fibre  to  meet  the 
nation's  needs  for  housing  and  other  prod- 
ucts, through  the  provision  of  Jobs,  and 
through  enhancing  those  other  benefits  such 
as  recreation,  wildlife,  water  conservation  and 
scenic  values  contributed  by  the  forests  to 
this  nation's  high  standard  of  living;  and 

Whereas  the  Interim  Committee  on  Public 
Lands  found  that  public  forests  can  make 
life  better  for  people  now  and  in  the  long  run 
if  the  managers  of  these  forests  seek  to  gen- 
erate immediately  greater  income  from  tim- 
ber sales  so  that  investments  may  be  made  In 
the  practice  of  intensive  forestry,  but  this 
goal  is  not  being  achieved  under  today's  fiscal 
and  ijolicy  restraints  placed  on  forest  man- 
agement and  timber  production  in  the  public 
forests  administered  •  by  the  United  States 
Forest  Service;  and 

Whereas  the  Interim  Committee  on  Public 
Lands  concluded  that  investment  in  Inten- 
sive forestry  practices  on  the  public  forest 
will  dramatically  increase  timber  production 
and  concentrate  it  on  the  most  productive 
forest  lands  and  therefore  will  free  less  pro- 
ductive timber  lands  for  recreational  and 
other  uses,  and  will  ease  conflicts  that  now 
exist  between  timber  production  and  com- 
peting uses;  and 

Whereas  the  Interim  Committee  on  Public 
Lands  found  that  a  rigid  application  of  the 
even-fiow  concept  now  governing  timber  har- 
vest on  the  public  forests  administered  by 
the  United  States  Forest  Service  results  in 
waste  of  timber  resources  and  loss  of  poten- 
tial wood  production  that  could  be  har- 
vested to  serve  the  people;   and 

Whereas  the  Interim  Committee  on  Public 
Lands  found  that  additional  budgetary  and 
manpower  resources  are  needed  by  the  United 
States  Forest  Service  If  the  maximum  poten- 
tial productivity  Is  to  be  realized  from  the 
lands  under  the  administration  of  this 
agency;  and 

Whereas  the  Interim  Committee  on  Public 
Lands  found  that  higher  allowable  produc- 
^on  from  key  timber  areas  administered  by 
the  United  States  Forest  Service  can  be 
achieved  by  applying  intensive  timber  cul- 
tural practices  to  the  forest,  and  particularly 
to  young  timber  stands  and  nonstocked  com- 
mercial timber  land,  and  such  increased  wood 
production  will  create  new  wealth  for  peo- 
ple without  creating  significant  conflict  with 
other  forest  land  uses;  and 

Whereas  the  Interim  Committee  on  Pflb- 
llc  Lands  concluded  that  the  efficient  pro- 
duction of  forest  products  and  other  com- 
patible uses  should  be  the  immediate  ob- 
jective for  the  more  productive  commercial 
forest  areas  admlnUtered  by  the  United 
States  Forest  Service  and  that  the  people's 
demand  for  wood  production  and  other  for- 
est land  benefits  Justifies  and  requires  that 
investment  capital  be  employed  to  meet  thU 
objective;  now.  therefore. 

Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Legislative  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Oregon: 

(1)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  me- 
morallzed  to  cause  to  be  adopted  for  for- 
ests administered  by  the  United  SUtes  For- 
est Service  people-oriented  goals  as  follows: 
la)  Recognition  of  the  responsibility  of 
the  National  Forests  to  play  its  part  In  meet- 
ing the  nation's  need  for  wood  fibre  for 
housing,  employment  opportunities,  and 
other  benefits — such  as  recreation,  wildlife, 
water  conservation  and  scenic  values  that 
forests  can  provide  to  contribute  to  this 
nation  s  high  standard  of  living; 
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(b)  Adoption  of  management  objective* 
of  greatar  use  and  renewal  of  the  foreata 
tlirougb  the  application  of  Intensive  foreat 
mjuiagMnent  to  key  timber  areaa  ao  aa  to 
Increaae  the  efflctoncy  of  the  productive  for- 
eet  land  and  to  mlnlmlaa  loaaea  due  to  Inanrta. 
disease  and  decay; 

(c)  Adoption  of  continuing,  long-term 
management  poUclea  which  will  Increaae  the 
allowable  cut  on  the  public  foreata  admin- 
istered by  the  United  SUtea  FOreat  Service 
In  accord  with  the  needs  of  the  people  but 
consistent  with  principles  of  sustained  yield 
foreatry  and  multiple  use. 

(3)  The  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Oregon  House 
of  Representatives  shall  send  a  copy  of  this 
memorial  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of 
the  United  Statea.  and  to  each  member  of 
the  Oregon  Congressional  Delegation. 
Adopted  by  House  April  10.  1969. 

WtNTON  L.  Hunt. 
Chief  Clerk  o/  House. 
ROBXBT  F.  Smttr. 
Speaker  of  House. 
Adopted  by  Senate  April  36,  1969. 
E.  D.  Potts, 
President  of  Senate. 


. .  .Bouss  Joint  Mkm oaiAi.  14 

(Sponsored  by  RepresentaUve  M.  Keith  Wll- 
aon.  Senator  Raymond) 

To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Mepresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  Congress  assembled: 

We.  your  memorialists,  the  Plf ty-flfth  Leg- 
islative Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  In 
legislative  seaalon  assembled,  moat  respect- 
fully represent  as  follows : 

Whereas  the  federal  Wholesome  Meat  Act 
and  the  Wholesome  Poultry  Products  Act 
prohibit  Interstate  shipment  and  sale  of 
atate  Inspected  meats  and  poultry  even 
though  such  meats  and  poultry  are  produced 
under  Inspection  programs  which  are  deter- 
mined to  be  equal  to  federal  standards:  and 

Whereas  foreign  produced  and  Inspected 
meats  are  permitted  to  be  shipped  and  sold 
In  Interstate  commerce  if  on  a  par  with  fed- 
eral standards:  and 

Whereas  the  adequacy  of  surveillance  over 
foreign  programs  and  plants  approved  for 
Importation  of  meat  into  this  country  la 
subject  to  question  and  much  more  dlfflcult 
to  maintain  than  is  surveillance  over  state 
Inspection  programs:    and 

Whereas  the  law  provides  a  double  stand- 
ard, one  for  foreign  countries  and  one  for 
the  several  sUtes  of  the  United  Stetes,  which 
Is  inequitable  and  does  not  adequately  pro- 
tect the  consuming  public,  and  works  to  the 
serious  disadvantage  of  Oregon's  valued  and 
important  livestock  and  meat  processing  in- 
dustries; now.  therefore. 

Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Legislative  Aasembljf 
of  the  State  of  Oregon: 

(1)  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
memorialized  to  amend  the  existing  Whole- 
some Poultry  and  Wholesome  Meat  Acta  to 
permit  the  interstate  shipment  of  Oregon 
Inspected  meats  and  poultry  which  meet 
federal  inspection  standards. 

(3)  The  Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  send  a  copy  of  this  memo- 
rial to  the  presiding  officer  of  each  house  of 
Congress,  to  each  member  of  the  Oregon 
Congressional  Delegation,  and  to  the  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Consumer  and  Marketing 
Service  of  the  United  State*  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Adopted  by  House  February  38.  1969. 
WwrroN  L.  Hunt, 

Chief  Clerk  of  House. 
RosnT    F.    SMrm. 

Speaker  of  House. 

Adopted  by  SanaU  AprU  39.   1969. 
X.  D.  Potts, 
rnsiOtnt  of  Senate. 


HovBB  Jonrr  IiCbcobial  18 
(Sponsored      by     Bst*— nUIlm     SUthos, 
Heard,    Browne,    Dugdale,    Hartunc<    ^c- 
Kenale.  Ripper,  Wlngard,  Senators  Axlyeh, 
Elf  Strom) 

To  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  Congress 
assembled: 

We,  your  memorialist. -the  Flfty-flftb  tisg- 
islative  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  re- 
spectfully represent  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  war  in  Nigeria  is  bringing 
about  untold  suffering  on  the  part  of  many 
and  particularly  the  beleaguered  peopl^  of 
Blafia;  now.  therefore. 

Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Legislative  Assembly 
of  trie  State  of  Oregon: 

( 1 )  The  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Congresa  of  the  United  States  are  urged 
to  continue  the  initiative  in  exercising  every 
peaceful  effort  to  bring  about  a  cease-fire  In 
Biafra  and  to  extend  aid  to  the  starving 
peoples  of  Blafra. 

(3)  The  Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  send  a  copy  of  this  me- 
morial to  the  Preeident  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  to  each  member 
of  the  Oregon  Congreeaional  Delegation. 

Adopted  by  House  April  16,  1969. 

WiNTON  L.  Hunt, 
Chief  Clerk  of  House. 
RoBXKT  F.  SiarrH. 

Speaker  of  House. 

Adopted  by  Senate  May  6.  1969. 

E.  D.  Potts. 
President  of  Senate. 

HousB  Joint  Mxmobiai.  34 

(Sponsored  by  Committee  on  Natural 
Resources) 

To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Rep' 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
in  Congress  assembled: 

We,  your  memorialists,  the  Fifty-fifth  Leg- 
islative Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  re- 
spectfully represent  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  estimated  Inventory  of  west- 
ern Oregon  alder  timber  resources  Is  10  billion 
board  feet;  and 

Whereas  the  1067  harvest  presently  Is  esti- 
mated at  43.2  million  feet  from  the  federal, 
state  and  private  timber  lands:  and 

Whereas  the  existing  milling  capacity  la 
estimated  at  76.25  million  board  feet  annually 
and  would  afford  a  >3.6O0,0O0  annual  payroll. 
All  but  three  of  these  mills  are  located  In 
rural  areas;  and 

Whereas  the  existing  mills  are  frequently 
out  of  production  because  of  a  shortage  of 
logs  due  to  lack  of  available  tlntber  to  meet 
their  requirements:  and 

Whereas  approximately  76  percent  of  the 
alder  timber  reaching  the  market  comes  from 
private  timber  lands  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
60  percent  of  the  total  volume  grows  on  pub- 
lic lands  of  the  United  Statea  Forest  Service, 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  and  State  of 
Oregon  lands;  and 

Whereas  the  State  of  Oregon  lands  admin- 
istered by  the  State  Board  of  Foreatry  have 
provided  more  than  their  share  of  available 
alder  timber  as  compared  with  their  much 
smaller  Inventories  of  alder  timber  than  the 
federal  agencies.  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment and  United  States  Forest  Service,  and 
have  converted  these  lands  by  planting  to  a 
higher  producing  coniferous  timber;  and 

Whereas  the  estimated  annual  growth  of 
alder  on  all  lands  of  the  western  Oregon  area 
is  approximately  200  million  board  feet  on 
perpetual  sustained  yield  cutting;  now,  there- 
fore. 

Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Legislative  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Oregon: 

{ 1 )  The  Congresr  of  the  United  States  la 
memorialized  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Secretary  of  the  Intartor  to 


direct  tha  TTnlted  States  Forest  Service  and 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  respec- 
tively, to  establish  an  annual  harvest  volume 
for  alder  and  other  hardwood  timber  on  the 
lands  under  their  Jurisdiction. 

(3)  A  workable  hardwood  management 
program  should  be  evaluated  and  established 
by  the  United  States  Forest  Service  and  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  in  conjunction 
with  their  current  conifer  management  pro- 
gram. 

(3)  Immediate  action  should  be  taken  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  add  a  member 
of  the  Northwest  hardwood  Industry  to  the 
Padflc  Northwest  Advisory  Committee  to  the 
Regional  Forester  to  the  end  that  such  a 
knowledgeable  member  would  assist  the  Com- 
mittee in  a  review  of  hardwood  timber  sales 
procedures  through  competitive  bidding  on 
federal  lands. 

(4)  The  Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  send  a  copy  of  this  memorial 
to  the  presiding  officer  of  each  house  of  the 
Congress  and  to  each  member  of  the  Oregon 
Congressional  Delegation. 

Adopted  by  House  April  10, 1969. 

WiNTON  L.  Hunt, 
Chief  Clerk  of  House. 
ROBCXT  F.  Sicn-H. 
Speaker  of  House. 
Adopted  by  Senate  April  38, 1969. 

E.  D.  Potts, 
President  of  Senate. 

HotTSK  Joint  Rcsolution  37 
(Sponsored  by  Representative  Hanneman) 

Whereas  the  American  mink  pelt  Industry 
Is  little  known  generally,  but  an  economi- 
cally Important  national  industry,  and  this 
Industry  Is  presently  endangered  by  the  in- 
creasing Importation  of  low-oost,  low  quality 
foreign,  nondreased  mink  pelts;  and 

Whereas  today  there  are  over  3.700  mink 
ranchers  in  the  United  States  generating  a 
total  annual  business  of  $160  million,  and  in 
I960  there  were  over  6,000  mink  ranchers: 
and 

Whereas  the  domestic  demand  for  mink 
pelts  has  risen  30  percent  In  the  last  five 
years,  foreign  Imports  of  duty-free  mink  pelts 
have  risen  almost  40  percent;  ejii 

Whereas  a  radical  decline  In  the  price  per 
pelt  paid  producers  during  this  period  has 
placed  our  domestic  mink  breeding  industry 
on  the  borderline  of  a  crises,  axid  marginal 
profits  enable  today's  mink  rancher  to  barely 
keep  his  head  above  the  flood  of  cheap  for- 
eign pelts:  and 

Whereas  in  1966  pelts  were  worth  an  aver- 
age of  919.48  per  skin,  and  this  year  the  price 
has  dropped  to  less  than  916  per  pelt,  and 
Imported  pelts,  allowed  In  duty  free,  when 
untreated  or  "undressed",  are  being  marketed 
this  year  In  competition  with  American  pro- 
duced pelts  at  an  average  of  $9.64  per  pelt: 
and 

Whereas  Oregon's  mink  Industry  alone  pro- 
duced pelts  annually  valued  at  over  87,500.- 
000  representing  a  capital  Investment  of  over 
88  million,  and  is  endangered  by  the  growing 
Influx  of  low-cost  duty-free  foreign  pelt  im- 
parts; and 

Whereas  In  the  last  36  years  the  annual 
number  of  pelts  Imported  has  risen  from 
about  866.000  annually  to  well  over  6.5  mil- 
lion, and  our  American  mink  ranchers  need 
our  help  now  to  protect  their  Investment  and 
the  domestic  mink  market:  now,  therefore. 

Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Legislative  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Oregon: 

That  the  Fifty-fifth  LeglslaUve  Assembly 
now  in  session  be  officially  recorded  as  sup- 
porting isglslatlon  now  before  the  Congress 
of  the  United  Statas  which  will  establish  a 
quota- tariff  on  undressed  mink  Imports;  and 
b*  it  further. 

Raaolvad,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  tha  President  of  tha  United 
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States  of  America  and  to  the  members  of  the 
Oregon  Congressional  Delegation. 
Adopted  by  House  March  36,  1969. 
WiNTON  L.  Hunt, 
Chief  Clerk  of  House. 
Robert  F.  Skith. 
Speaker  of  House. 
Adopted  by  Senate  April  38.  1969. 

E.  D.  Potts. 
President  of  Senate. 


NEW  ABM  COMMITTEE  FORMED 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  in  his 
inaugural  address,  President  Nixon 
called  for  a  reasoned  approach  to  the  Na- 
tion's critical  problems.  He  said: 

We  cannot  learn  from  one  another  imtll 
we  stop  shouting  at  one  another — until  we 
speak  quietly  enough  so  that  our  words  can 
be  heard  as  well  aa  our  voices. 

We  have  been  following  the  charge 
of  the  President.  And  we  will  continue 
to  do  so.  However,  it  should  be  clear  that 
speaking  softly  is  not  silence;  that  dis- 
agreement Is  not  disloyalty;  that  opposi- 
te the  ABM  is  not  unilateral  disarma- 
ment. 

The  distinguished  scientists  who  have 
stated  their  reasons  for  opposing  the 
ABM  have  greatly  contributed  to  the  na- 
tionwide ABM  debate.  Their  expertise 
has  helped  us  to  forge  a  strong  bi- 
partisan force  in  the  Senate,  and  there 
is  a  good  chance  to  win  the  ABM  fight. 

On  Monday  our  forces  swelled  even 
further  with  the  addition  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Advisory  Committee  on 
the  ABM.  It  is  made  up  of  13  Nobel 
Prize  winners,  as  well  as  former  Presi- 
dential advisors  and  defense  planners. 

Reading  the  list  of  the  committee 
members  Is  like  reading  a  Who's  Who  in 
scientific  community.  They  will  further 
help  in  the  reasoned  and  thoughtful  dis- 
cussion of  the  ABM— a  missile  system 
that  was  borne  in  controversy  and  has 
been  in  search  of  a  mission  ever  since. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  list 
of  distinguished  members  of  this  com- 
mittee be  printed  in  the  Record  together 
with  a  statement  delivered  by  Drs.  Her- 
bert York  and  George  Rathjens  an- 
nouncing the  formation  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National   ScisNce  Advisory   Committee   on 
TRE  ABM 

Co-Chalrmen:  Donald  Hornig,  Herbert 
York. 

EXECtmvE  committee 

Hans  A.  Bethe,  Professor  of  Physics,  Cornell 
University;  Member,  President's  Science  Ad- 
visory Committee.  1956-1969;  Nobel  Prize  in 
Physics. 

Marvin  L.  Goldberger,  Professor  of  Physics, 
Princeton;  Member.  President's  Science  Ad- 
visory Committee.  1965-1969. 

Franklin  Long.  Vice-President  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry,  Cornell  University;  As- 
sistant Director.  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency,  1963-63. 

Carson  Mark,  Director  of  the  Theoretical 
Division,  Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory. 

George  W.  Rathjens,  Visiting  Professor  of 
Political  Science,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology;  Deputy  Director.  Advanced  Re- 
search Projects  Agency.  Department  of  De- 
fense, 1961-1962;  Director  of  the  Weapons 
Systems  Evaluation  Division.  Institute  for 
Defense  Analyses.  1965-1968;  Special  Assist- 
ant to  Director.  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency,  1964-1965. 


Leonard  S.  Rodberg,  Assoc.  Professor  of 
Physics,  University  of  Maryland;  Chief  of 
PoUcy  Research,  Science  and  Technology 
Bureau,  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  1963-1966. 

Stanislas  Ulam.  Professor  of  Mathematics, 
University  of  Colorado,  Boulder;  Staff,  Los 
Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory,  1943-,  Research 
Advisor  1958-. 

Steven  Weinberg,  Professor  of  Physics, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology;  Con- 
sultant, Institute  for  Defense  Analyses  and 
Brookhaven  National  Laboratory. 

Jerome  B.  WIesner,  Provost,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology;  Science  Advisor  to 
the  President,  1961-1964. 

SPONSORS 

Conrad  E.  Bloch,  Nobel  in  Medicine  and 
Physiology,   Harvard   University. 

Owen  Chamberlain,  Nobel  In  Physics,  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Berkeley. 

Donald  A.  Glaser,  Nobel  in  Physics,  Uni- 
versity of  California.  Berkeley. 

Edward  C.  Kendall.  Nobel  In  Medicine  and 
Physiology,   Princeton   University. 

Arthur  Romberg,  Nobel  In  Medicine  and 
Physiology,  Stanford  University  Medical 
School. 

Joshua  Lederberg,  Nobel  In  Medicine  and 
Physiology,  Stanford  University  Medical 
School. 

Edward  M.  Purcell,  Nobel  In  Physics,  Har- 
vard University. 

Julian  S.  Schwlnger,  Nobel  in  Physics.  Har- 
vard University. 

Albert  Szent-Gyorgyl,  Nobel  in  Medicine 
and  Physiology,  Woodshole  Oceanographic 
Institute. 

Edward  L.  Tatum,  Nobel  in  Medicine  and 
Physiology,  Rockefeller^niversity. 

Harold  C.  Urey,  Nobel  In  Chemistry,  Uni- 
versity of  California,  San  Diego. 

James  D.  Watson,  Nobel  In  Medicine  and 
Physiology,  Cold  Spring  Harbor  Laboratory. 

members 

Dr.  Geoffrey  P.  Chew,  Lawrence  Radiation 
Laboratory,  Berkeley/Prof.  Victor  Welsskopf. 
MIT. 

Dr.  John  S.  Clarke,  Oak  Ridge  National 
Laboratory. 

Prof.  Prank  Collins,  Brooklyn  Polytechnic 
Institute. 

Professor  William  Davidson.  Haverford. 

Dr.  Peter  Ditner.  Oak  Ridge  National  Lab- 
oratory. 

Professor  William  Doerlng.  Harvard. 

Professor  Max  Dresden.  State  University 
of  New  York,  Stoneybrook. 

Professor  Joel  Hlldebrand.  University  of 
California.  Berkeley. 

Dr.  David  Inglis,  Argonne  National  Lab- 
oratory. 

Professor  Francis  E.  Low,  MIT. 

Professor  Salvador  Luria,  MIT. 

Professor  Marvin  Kalkstein.  State  Univer- 
sity of  New  York,  Stoneybrook. 

Professor  Philip  M.  Morse,  MIT. 

Dr.  Harry  Palevsky,  Brookhaven  National 
Laboratory. 

Dr.  Isadore  Perlman,  Lawrence  Radiation 
Laboratory,  Berkeley. 

Professor  John  Rasmussen,  Yale. 

Professor  Arthur  Rosenfeld.  University  of 
California,  Berkeley. 

Professor  Leo  Sartort.  MIT. 

Dr.  Bergen  Suydam,  Los  Alamos  Scientific 
Laboratory. 

National  Science  Advisory 

Committee  of  the  ABM. 
New  York,  N.Y.,  June  9, 1969. 
We  are  announcing  today  the  formation  of 
the  National  Science  Advisory  Committee  on 
thj  ABM. 

We  believe  that  deployment  of  an  ABM  sys- 
tem by  the  United  States  at  this  time  is 
unwise.  At  present  we  face  the  most  promis- 
ing opportunity  that  we  have  had  in  years 
to  bring  the  strategic  arms  race  to  a  halt  by 
mutual  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
That  opportunity  will  not  last,  particularly 


if  ABM  and  other  new  strategic  systems  are 
deployed.  Further,  we  believe  there  Is  no 
need  for  an  ABM  deployment  at  this  time, 
that  the  one  planned  is  pyoorly  designed  for 
the  purposes  It  Is  to  serve,  and  that  we  could 
have  little  confidence  In  It.  On  balance,  the 
planned  deployment  Is  In  our  Judgment  more 
likely  to  result  In  a  lessening  of  American 
security  than  in  an  Increase: 

(1)  We  have  grave  doubts  whether  an 
ABM  system  would  work  as  planned,  con- 
sidering the  wide  range  of  techniques  avail- 
able to  a  determined  udversary  for  defeating 
it  and  the  fact  that  the  system  could  never 
be  tested  In  advance  in  an  environment  that 
remotely  simulates  that  of  nuclear  war. 

(2)  Neither  present  nor  forseeable  tech- 
nology will  permit  the  deployment  of  an  ABM 
system  that  can  offer  significant  protection 
for  American  population  and  Industry 
against  a  nuclear  attack  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
We  are  entirely  In  agreement  with  the  view 
expressed  by  President  Nixon  that  any  at- 
tempt at  such  a  deployment  would  simply 
result  In  an  offsetting  improvement  in  Soviet 
offensive  capabilities. 

(3)  We  believe  that  defense  of  our  ICBM 
sites,  which  is  the  initial  objective  of  the 
Safeguard  ABM  plan,  is  unnecessary  at  this 
time.  Further,  the  defense  of  bomber  bases 
In  the  second  phase  of  the  Safeguard  pl^n 
is  equally  unnecessary.  We  have  a  capability 
to  retaliate  with  absolutely  devastating  ef- 
fectiveness after  any  Soviet  attack.  Realistic 
projections  of  i>ossible  improvement  In  Soviet 
capabilities  for  surprise  attack  do  not  in- 
dicate any  need  for  Safeguard  or  other  major 
new  programs  to  strengthen  our  more-than- 
adequate  retaliatory  capability.  If,  contrary 
to  our  expectations,  the  Soviet  Union  should 
make  worrisome  progress  towards  develop- 
ment of  a  first-strike  capability,  we  will  have 
adequate  time  in  which  to  take  appropriate 
countermeasures. 

(4)  If  at  a  later  date,  action  to  Insure  the 
continued  invulnerability  of  our  strategic 
retaliatory  forces  should  be  required,  options 
other  than  defense  of  Minuteman  might  be 
preferable.  At  the  present  time,  however,  we 
should  give  first  priority  to  bringing  the 
strategic  arms  race  to  a  halt  by  seeking  mu- 
tual agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union.  While 
the  outcome  of  such  an  attempt  is  uncertain, 
effective  arms  control  would  give  us  the 
greatest  assurance  of  the  continued  vlablUtj} 
of  our  deterrent  forces,  as  well  as  resulting 
in  many  other  benefits.  Our  deployment  of 
an  ABM  system  could  be  an  impediment  to 
reaching  such  an  agreement. 

(5)  The  proposed  Safeguard,  defense  for 
our  ICBMs  Is  not  very  satisfactory  tech- 
nically. The  components  were  not  designed 
for  that  purpose,  and  we  believe  that  a  better 
defense  could  be  built  if  at  a  later  date 
such  a  deployment  should  appear  deslrjible. 
TTiere  Is  sufficient  time  in  which  to  carry  out 
the  necessary  research  and  development  for 
a  more  suitable  defense,  and  we  favor  such 
an  R  &  D  program.  In  this  connection,  de- 
ployment of  Safeguard  would  provide  little. 
if  any.  experience  of  value. 

(6)  We  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union 
might  well  see  In  our  Safeguard  deploy- 
ment a  foreshadowing  of  a  larger  scale  ABM 
deployment  which  might  Jeopardize  Russia's 
deterrent.  Accelerated  and  offsetting  expan- 
sion in  Soviet  strategic  offensive  forces  would 
have  to  be  expected  as  a  response.  Thus,  the 
Safeguard  deployment  could  well  result  in  a 
futile  and  expensive  escalation  In  the  arms 
race  that  would  leave  us  no  more  secure,  and 
probably  less  so.  than  we  are  today.  This 
would  be  especially  likely  if  at  a  later  date 
we  attempted  to  upgrade  Safeguard  in  the 
hope  that  it  might  have  a  continuing  effec- 
tiveness against  a  possible  Chinese  attack. 

(7)  In  this  connection,  we  see  no  great 
need  or  utility  in  deploying  Safeguard  as  a  ' 
defense  against  China.  Our  strategic  offensive 
capabilities  should  serve  to  deter  any  Chi- 
nese attack  against  us  should  the  Chinese 
develop  the  necessary  capabilities.  Because 
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w  ooold  n«T«r  b*  confident  th»t  S*f«fu*r<l 
oould  prarant  cUmag*  to  ua  wwn  from  a  Ohl- 
n«M  attack  (and  moat  of  ua  bellara  it  would 
not) .  poaaaaalon  of  ancti  a  dafenaa  would  not 
maaaoraabljr  atrangthan  ovi  band  In  daalU^ 
with  poaaUMa  Ctitnaw  aapaaatvenaaa. 

(8)  Wa  ballave  tbat  many  other  problema 
have  a  far  atroncer  claim  on  our  reaourcaa 
atthlattma. 

Ooohalnnan:  Donald  Homls  and  Herbert 
York. 

Bxacntlva  cocnmlttee:  Hans  A.  Betbe.  Ifar- 
Tln  L.  Ooldbargar.  PranUln  Long.  Caraon 
Mark,  Oeorga  W.  Ratbjena,  Leonard  S.  Rod> 
berg.  Stanlalaa  T71am,  Steven  Weinberg,  and 
Jerome  B.  Wleaner. 

Sponsoring  members :  Conrad  E.  Bloch. 
Owen  Chamberlain,  Donald  A.  Olaoer.  Ed- 
ward C.  Kendall,  Arthur  Komberg.  Johua 
Lederberg,  Eoward  U.  Purcell.  Julian  S. 
Schwlnger,  Albert  Szent-ayorgyl,  Edward  L. 
Tatum.  Harold  C.  Urtj.  and  Jamea  D.  Wataon. 


IMPACTED  AREAS  SCHOOL  AID 
PBOORAM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
-I  wish- to  express  my  hope  that  the  Im- 
-psetwt -areas  school  aid  program  will  not 
be  scuttled. 

The  administration  has  called  for  a 
cut  in  this  program  of  almost  two-thirds 
below  the  total  for  the  current  school 
year,  with  most  of  the  eliminated  amount 
going  to  other  programs. 

I  want  to  stress  that  impacted  areas 
aid  represents  fulfUlment  of  a  commit- 
ment by  the  Federal  Government  to  com- 
pensate school  districts  for  losses  of  po- 
tential local  tax  revenues  and  added 
school  expenditures. 

The  losses  come  about  when  tax  ex- 
empt Federal  Installations  are  located 
on  property  that  otherwise  could  be  taxed 
by  the  localities.  The  additional  expenses 
are  incurred  when  classrooms  are  crowd- 
ed with  pupils  who  are  children  of  those 
who  work  on  the  Federal  Installations. 
The  administrations  proposed  reduc- 
tion would  be  made  by  providing  assist- 
ance only  for  public  school  pupils  whose 
parents  both  live  and  work  on  Federal 
installaUons.  Those  students  whose  par- 
ents live  in  the  community  would  not  be 
counted  in  determining  eligibility  for 
funds.  Yet  their  children  must  be  edu- 
cated In  the  public  schools. 

Fairfax  County,  just  across  the  Po- 
tomac River  from  Washington,  provides 
an  example  of  what  the  proposed  revi- 
sion of  impacted  areas  aid  could  do. 
Under  the  program  as  it  now  operates, 
Fairfax  schools  could  anticipate  a  pay- 
ment of  about  $12  million  for  the 
196^70  school  year. 

The  Fairfax  School  Board,  knowing 
that  Federal  aid  is  not  predictable  in 
amount,  had  voted  a  $2  million  contin- 
gency fund  to  cover  possible  reductions 
In  assistance  from  the  U.S.  Government. 
But  if  the  administration's  budget  pro- 
posal is  adopted,  the  Fairfax  County 
school  system — despite  Its  foresight— will 
lose  nearly  all  impact  aid  and  will  be  $10 
million  in  the  hole. 

To  me.  the  impacted  areas  program 
represents  the  very  best  kind  of  Federal 
education  assistance,  chiefly  because  the 
money  comes  to  local  school  districts  with 
no  strings  attached.  This  is  in  sharp  con- 
trast to  many  other  programs  admin- 
istered by  the  OfUce  of  Education,  in 
which   narrow    restrictions   are   placed 


upon  the  uses  to  which  the  money  may 
be  put. 

I  do  not  oppose  all  categorical  aid  to 
schools,  but  I  do  have  a  strong  prefer- 
ence for  the  kind  of  program  that 
leaves  a  maximum  of  discretion  in  the 
hands  of  local  officials.  They  are  the  men 
on  the  scene.  They  are  the  men  who 
know  what  the  problems  are. 

Under  a  Government  contract,  the 
Battelle  Memorial  Institute  of  Colum- 
bus. Ohio,  now  is  conducting  a  study  of 
the  impact  aid  program.  While  I  am  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  program,  I  have 
no  objection  to  a  review  of  its  effects. 
Perhaps  modlflcations  may  be  in  order. 
But  what  the  administration  has  done 
is  to  propose  elimination  of  the  largest 
sector  of  Impact  aid  before  the  study  has 
been  completed. 

This  amounts  to  drawing  one's  conclu- 
sions first,  then  studying  the  premises. 

I  note  with  interest  that  the  admin- 
istration's budget  for  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation calls  for  a  reduction  of  $323  mil- 
lion below  the  level  for  the  current  fiscal 
year.  Since  the  cut  in  impacted  areas  aid 
is  $333.8  million,  there  Is  a  net  increase 
of  $10.8  million  in  proposals  for  categori- 
cal aid. 

In  other  words,  the  proposed  cut  in 
impact  aid  is  paying  for  a  net  increase 
in  programs  over  which  Washington  ex- 
ercises more  control. 

The  budget  Includes  one  wholly  new 
program— a  $25  million  "network  of 
planned  experiments  In  elementary,  sec- 
ondary, and  vocational  schools."  I  sup- 
port innovation  in  education,  but  I  sub- 
mit that  a  rational  set  of  priorities  would 
put  support  of  existing,  hard-pressed 
school  systems  ahead  of  such  an  experi- 
mental program. 

I  also  note  that  the  administration's 
proposal  includes  $20  million— almost  50 
percent  more  than  requested  by  President 
Johnson— for  what  is  called  civil  rights 
education.  According  to  the  explanation 
by  HEW.  this  program  "will  provide 
funds  to  help  school  districts  and  com- 
munities solve  their  own  problems  related 
to  school  desegregation." 

I  am  the  first  to  admit  that  school  de- 
segregation presents  problems.  But  I  am 
convinced  that  a  large  majority  of  these 
problems  result  from  heavy-handed  ad- 
ministration by  HEW  itself,  and  I 
strongly  suspect  that  the  $20  million 
fund  proposed  by  the  administration 
would  provide  little  more  than  a  few 
arm-twisting  lectures  on  the  virtues  of 
busing. 

Local  school  districts  have  had  quite 
enough  of  these  lectures. 

I  hope  that  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees will  take  a  hard  look  at  this  educa- 
tion budget. 

I  shall  support  funds  for  sound  edu- 
cational assistance,  but  I  am  not  per- 
suaded that  I  would  serve  the  best 
interests  of  the  Nation  were  I  to  vote  for 
reducing  a  well-established,  demonstra- 
bly sound  program  to  make  funds  avail- 
able for  experimental— and  perhaps 
highly  questionable— new  efforts. 


WILD  ANIMA1£  PACE  EXTINCTION 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
on  January  10,  1969,  I  introduced  S. 
335 — a  bUl  to  prevent  the  importation  of 


endangered  species  of  fish  and  wildlife  or 
parts  thereof  into  the  United  States,  and 
to  prevent  the  interstate  shipment  of 
reptiles,  amphibians,  and  other  wildlife 
taken  contrary  to  law. 

On  June  1.  1969,  the  Corpus  Christ! 
Caller  published  an  article  entitled  "Wild 
Animals  Face  Extinction."  by  Anthony 
Smith,  dispatch  of  the  Times,  London. 
The  article  is  both  timely  and  enlight- 
ening. I  ask  uiuuiimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  Prom  the  Corpus  Christl  Caller-Tlmes, 
June  1. 19«9| 
Wild  Animals  F*c«  ExrmcrioN 
(By  Anthony  Smith) 
London. — Some    time    soon    If    conserva- 
tionists and  others  have  their  way.  there  will 
be  an  International  convention  on  the  Im- 
port and  export  of  animals.  At  present  there 
Is   nothing   of   the   kind.  One  nation   with 
money  to  spare  can  strip  another  country  of 
Its  animals,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  can 
only  watch. 

Air  travel  has  been  largely  responsible  for 
the  recent  boost  In  the  wild  animal  trade.  It 
reduces  the  time  between  capture  and  sale 
so  much  that  many  of  the  more  perishable 
species  have  suddenly  become  profitable.  In 
fact  B.O.A.C.  carries  more  live  animals  than 
people  In  a  year.  The  United  States  Imports 
93  percent  of  Its  annual  consumption  of  28 
million  live  animals  by  air.  There  are  no  ex- 
act figures  for  Britain  since  she  does  not  re- 
cord the  nimiber  and.  In  some  instances, 
species  of  wild  animals  It  Is  importing. 

The  exporting  countries  In  general  are  even 
less  concerned.  Most  animals  come  from  the 
poorer  and  less  well  developed  nations,  the 
region  where  large  niunbers  of  animals  can 
still  be  wild.  The  Importers  are  the  richer 
countries,  whose  Inhabitants  can  afford  to 
buy  a  monkey  for  a  giggle.  Therefore  the 
trade  helps  money  to  flow  from  the  rich  to 
the  poor,  and  a  poor  country  Is  unlikely  to 
operate  effective  legislation  to  prevent  such 
a  traffic. 

The  suppUes  must  dry  up;  as  has  hap- 
pened with  so  many  profitable  animals  in 
the  past.  Latin  America,  for  example.  Is  busy 
stripping  Its  forests  to  provide  for  the  big- 
gest consvimer  nation  of  them  all:  115.458 
ocelot  skins  and  35,748  otter  skins  went  to 
the  United  States  from  South  America  in 
1967.  For  years  Imports  will  flow  unabated, 
with  this  very  profusion  allaying  any  fears 
for  the  source.  Then  the  Imports  will  sud- 
denly cease  and  concern  will  be  too  late. 

The  hostel  of  the  Royal  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  at  London 
Airport  Is  not  only  a  well-kept  and  vital 
transit  lounge  for  most  animals  passing 
through  London  airport,  but  an  excellent 
source  of  facts.  Once  again  the  casual  atti- 
tude Is  remarkable,  because  the  airport  au- 
thorlUes  are  obviously  content  to  let  a  char- 
ity take  over  their  duUes.  There  Is  no  other 
animal  hostel  In  Britain,  neither  airlines  nor 
airports  keep  lists  of  animals  carried,  and 
the  London  hostel  does  not  know  for  sure 
what  proportion  of  animals  arriving  at  Lon- 
don actually  passes  through  its  doors. 

Anyhow,  this  one  hostel  witnessed  In  1966 
the  arrival  of  345  tree  shrews,  393  bush- 
babies,  1,735  marmosets.  1,695  baboons.  309 
chimpanzees,  31,891  monkeys,  and  another 
3,000  mammals  of  various  sorts — making  a 
grand  total  of  39,293.  By  comparison  London 
zoo,  which  holds  by  far  the  biggest  collec- 
tion of  animals  In  Britain,  acquires  about 
250  mammals  a  year.  The  hostels  intake  of 
400.000  birds  In  1966  Included  138  hawks. 
97  eagles,  396  cranes,  4.100  parrots,  8,643 
lovebirds,  10.755  parakeets  and  330.000  that 
can  conveniently  be  lumped  together  as  seed- 
eaters. 
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Ilia  United  Statas  la  now  much  better 
Informed  on  total  numbers,  although  not  In 
detail,  and  In  1967  managed  to  draw  up  a 
"virtually  complete"  Ust  for  the  first  time 
of  aU  live  animals  arriving  at  all  Ita  ports 
of  entry.  In  that  year  406,134  repUles  137- 
697  amphibians.  27  million  fish,  203,189' birds, 
and  74304  mammals  were  known  to  have 
entered  the  country. 

At  present,  the  only  BriUsh  laws  restrict- 
ing Import  are  concerned  with  disease  or 
rarity.  Animals  can  be  prohibited  If  It  Is 
felt  they  might  be  infectious  to  people  or 
animals.  The  prohlbiUon  may  be  temporary 
If  quaranune  is  considered  adequate,  or  It 
may  be  absolute.  Rare  animals  can  be  re- 
fused Import  permits  following  the  animals 
(restriction  of  Importation)  act  of  1964. 

In  its  third  year  of  operation,  however, 
the  committee  implementing  the  act  refused 
Import  Ucenses  for  only  nine  animals,  and 
granted  licenses  for  the  Import  of  626,850 
mammals  and  reptiles. 

Should  an  international  convention  on  the 
import  and  export  of  animals  ever  become 
valid  it  would  at  least  force  us  to  learn  what 
we  have  been  Importing.  The  existing  facts 
are  astonishing;  the  whole  truth  will  be  even 
more  disturbing. 


SENATOR  BENNETT  OUTLINES 
CREDIT  BUREAU  PROBLEMS  AND 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
has  been  holding  hearings  on  S.  823.  a 
bill  to  enable  consumers  to  protect 
themselves  against  arbitrary,  erroneous, 
and  malicious  credit  information. 

During  the  course  of  the  hearings  we 
have  heard  from  a  wide  range  of  wit- 
nesses with  arguments  pro  and  con  on 
certain  sections  and  provisions  of  this 
important  legislation.  I  am  pleased  that 
no  one,  of  course,  is  against  the  basic 
purposes  of  the  bill,  that  Is,  that  confi- 
dentiality, accurate  information,  and 
relevance  in  credit  reports  must  be 
assured. 

In  a  speech  before  the  Associated 
Credit  Bureaus,  Inc.,  1969  conference  in 
Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  on  June  5,  1969,  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
committee,  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Bennxtt),  explained  in  great  detail 
many  of  the  sections  of  the  bill  and  gave 
his  always  frank  and  concise  viewpoint 
in  it.  Because  I  feel  that  his  speech  de- 
serves wide  distribution,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Credit  BintCAU  Problems  and  Legislation 

(Speech    by   Senator   Wallack   P.    Bennett, 

Republican  of  Utah) 

I  am  very  happy  to  have  been  Invited  to 
participate  In  your  program  here  today  and 
talk  about  8.  823,  otherwise  entitled  "A  bUl 
to  enable  consumers  to  protect  themselves 
against  arbitrary,  erroneous  and  malicious 
credit  Information."  Because  I  am  sure  none 
of  you  Is  In  the  business  of  supplying  any 
information  that  can  be  so  described,  I  am 
also  confident  you  will  agree  that  confiden- 
tiality, accurate  Information  and  relevance 
in  credit  reports  must  be  assured. 

At  the  same  time,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
having  worked  on  so-called  "consumer  pro- 
tection" legislation  before,  I  have  discovered 
that  because  there  have  been  instances  in 
which  individuals  have  been  damaged  as  re- 
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suit  of  the  failure  of  certain  Industries  to 
clean  their  own  houses,  we  will  continue  to 
face  growing  demands  for  Federal  Interven- 
tion In  many  fields,  one  of  which  Is  now 
yours. 

There  would  not  have  been  a  "TTuth-ln- 
Lendlng"  blU  had  there  not  been  some  fla- 
grant abuses  In  lending  practices.  There 
would  not  have  been  a  "Truth-ln-Packaglng" 
bill  had  there  not  also  been  some  deceptive 
packaging. 

But  whatever  the  reasons,  whatever  the 
background  and  history  leading  up  to  S.  823, 
the  bill  Is  actually  before  us  now  and  there 
is   no  wishing  It  away. 

I  am  sure  you  would  be  most  happy  if  I 
could  tell  you  that  the  bUl  has  no  chance 
to  pass— but  that  would  not  be  true.  There 
are  powerful  forces  at  work  In  our  country 
today  that  are  Inescapably  changing  our  pat- 
tern of  life.  Some  are  economic — some  polit- 
ical— some  scientific — all  are  powerful — all 
affect  this  legislation.  Today  I  want  to  men- 
tion three  of  them. 

The  first  Is  economic.  It  is  the  force  for 
change  generated  by  our  Increasing  wealth — 
and  its  broader  distribution.  As  more  and 
more  of  us  attain  financial  stability — we 
create  an  ever-growing  demand  for  personal 
credit — and  cause  many  dramatic  changes 
In  the  patterns  of  its  use. 

Once  credit  was  based  on  ownership  of 
property — now  it  can  safely  be  extended 
against  dependability  o*  lnc9me.  Once  use 
of  Installment  credit  was  regarded  as  a  sign 
of  weakness — now  It  is  a  sales  tool.  Once 
when  credit  losses  were  below  the  norm,  the 
credit  manager  was  always  praised.  Now  if 
that  happens,  some  sales  managers  may  fear 
that  they  are  being  prevented  from  reaching 
their  full  sales  potential.  Once  credit  was 
regarded  as  the  privilege  of  a  few— now  It  Is 
coming  to  be  considered  by  some  as  the  right 
of  everybody — except  a  few— and  when  you 
talk  about  everybody  nowadays — you  use  "the 
generic  term — "consumers"  and  this  leads 
me  to  the  second  force  I  wish  to  discuss. 

There  Is  a  rapidly,  emerging  second  force 
related  to  consumers.  It  has  its  roots  in  eco- 
nomics but  its  products  are  political,  and 
for  a  very  obvious  reason.  Every  politician 
seeks  to  Identify  himself  with  the  broadest 
possible  base  of  support,  and  while — as 
Americans — we  may  be  divided  into  separate 
groups  by  our  many  varied  characteristics 
and  Interests— we  have  one  thing  in  com- 
mon—we are  all  consumers.  Many  politicians 
seeking  to  exploit  this  sought  to  establish 
themselves  as  the  consumer's  champion.  Ob- 
viously— no  one  can  be  a  champion  unless 
he  has  a  foe  to  fight  and  pollUclans  have 
been  so  very  successful  In  casting  business 
like  yours  In  that  role,  because  anv  weak- 
nesses and  failures  by  business,  real  or  imag- 
ined, can  provide  the  same  politician  with 
a  cause. 

Neither  of  these  two  forces  I  have  men- 
tioned would  be  so  powerful  If  they  were  not 
operating  in  the  presence  of  a  third,  which 
la  represented  by  the  practical  flowering  of 
our  great  strides  In  science  and  technology. 
Local  life  patterns  are  being  submerged  In 
national  ones.  Including  a  trend  toward  na- 
tionwide consumer  uniformity.  Simultane- 
ous nationwide  conununications  produce 
identical  nationwide  advertising,  which  in 
turn  has  created  nationwide  brand  and  seller 
Identity,  backed  by  nationwide  distribution. 
When  we  add  to  this  our  great  Increase  In 
Individual  and  family  mobility,  we  see  the 
reason  for  the  emergence  of  nationwide 
credit,  and  the  increasing  need  for  a  na- 
tionally Integrated  credit  reporting  system. 
And,  l>ecause  of  all  this,  we  can  understand 
the  reasons  behind  the  developing  move- 
ment to  turn  national,  rather  than  local, 
laws  to  protect  the  consumer. 

This  drive  for  consumer  protection  Is  not 
new.  The  so-called  "Truth-In-Lending"  bill. 
Introduced  In  1960  was  not  passed  until 
1968.  But  Its  passage  opened  the  gates  for 
many  other  types  of  Federal  consumer  legis- 


lation which  has  since  been  Introduced 
which  Is  Intended  to  capitalize  on  this 
breakthrough,  and  extend  this  protection  of 
national  law  to  other  consumer-related 
fields.  These  will  probably  have  an  easier 
time  of  It.  In  the  present  poUtical  atmos- 
phere neither  of  the  two  national  political 
parties  can  afford  not  to  support  the  basic 
Idea  of  consumer  protection.  This  being  the 
case,  the  question  about  such  laws  may  well 
have  already  become  not  "yes  or  no" — but 
"what  kind?" 

For  you,  this  problem  is  now  represented 
In  a  specific  bill,  S.  823,  which  would  im- 
pose certain  legal  requirements  on  the  credit 
reporting  Industry.  Five  days  of  hearings 
have  been  held  by  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee,  but  It  may  be 
many  weeks — maybe  several  months — before 
we  will  try  to  put  the  bill's  Ideas  Into  final 
form. 

Actually,  the  hearings  on  the  bill  went 
better  for  the  Industry  that  I  expected.  Sen- 
ator Proxmire,  being  both  the  author  of  the  - 
bill  and  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  hear- 
ing It,  could  complete  the  preparation  of  his 
own  case  before  the  hearings  began,  and  thus 
pick  his  own  battleground.  Mr.  Spafford, 
speaking  for  you,  did  a  good  Job  under  the 
circumstances  but.  unfortunately,  some  of 
his  own  members  had  undercut  him  In  ad- 
vance. The  CBS  firm  broadcast  to  the  coun- 
try before  the  hearings  and  replayed  during 
them,  demonstrated  that  as  many  as  half  of 
a  supposedly  random  sample  of  credit  bureaus 
had  violated  your  own  guidelines  on  the  con- 
fidentiality of  information,  and  gave  great 
credence  to  the  demand  for  Federal  sanc- 
tions. 

Cases  were  presented  during  the  hearings 
In  which  persons  claimed  to  have  been  dam- 
aged through  improper  or  inaccurate  credit 
reporting.  Other  stories  have  been  Inserted 
m  the  Congressional  Record.  These  carefully 
chosen  cases  in  which  only  one  side  was 
shown  have  cast  your  industa^  in  a  bad  light, 
so  that  even  in  those  cases  In  which  the  credit 
bureau  was  without  fault,  the  damaging  ef- 
fect the  accusations  have  had  on  public  opin- 
ion cannot  be  wiped  out. 

Up  to  this  point,  I  have  been  developing 
a  background  against  which  to  discuss  the 
realities  of  the  Immediate  problem.  It's  time 
now  to  turn  to  a  discussion  of  S.  823  to  con- 
sider the  possible  courses  of  action  which 
may  be  open  to  you,  as  well  as  the  probable 
chances  of  success  for  each  course. 
As  I  see  it,  there  are  three  choices. 

1.  All  out  opposition  to  any  Federal  legis- 
lation to  regulate  credit  bureaus. 

2.  A  call  for  postponement  to  give  you  a 
chance  to  demonstrate  that  the  industry  can 
police  itself  through  self-enforcement  of 
your  guidelines. 

3.  Acceptance  of  the  Idea  that  Federal  leg- 
islation will  be  passed  in  some  form  and  a 
concentration  of  effort  to  make  It  fair  to  all 
concerned,  and  as  practical  as  possible. 

Let's  look  at  the  three  choices  more  closely. 

First — total  opposition.  In  my  view  this 
would  be  the  hardest  of  the  three  to  sustain. 
To  do  It,  you  must  have  the  support  of  five 
members  of  the  subcommittee,  eight  mem- 
bers of  the  full  Committee,  and  at  least  fifty- 
one  Senators  who,  if  the  bill  goes  to  the 
Senate  floor,  can  be  counted  on  to  be  present 
and  vote.  This  support  cannot  be  created  by 
writing  letters.  To  be  firm  It  must  be  based 
on  personal  commitments  made  to  members 
of  your  Industry  by  Senators  from  their  own 
States.  To  do  this  you  must  win  out  over 
the  opposition  of  such  powerful  political 
groups  as  labor  unions,  credit  unions,  and 
organized  consumer  groups.  Preliminary 
visits  with  Senators  by  personal  friends  be- 
ginning with  the  Senators  on  the  Commute--^ 
should  soon  give  you  a  measurement  of  the 
magnitude  of  your  task,  if  you  choose  total 
opposition  and  the  prospects  for  its  succes-. 

What  about  the  second  approach — a  plea 
for  a  chance  to  demonstrate  that  your  guide- 
lines can  produce  adequate  compliance.  I'm 
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aJnld  th«  heartnga  may  h*v*  effectively  abot 
this  one  down  already  and  for  thea«  reaaons, 
among  others: 

1.  There  are  too  many  credit  bureau*  out- 
side your  aasoclatlon,  including  the  country's 
biggest  one. 

3.  Compliance  would  have  to  be  entirely 
voluntary  with  only  expulsion  from  the  aa- 
soclatlon as  a  punishment,  and  the  CBS  film 
will  be  held  up  by  the  bill's  advocates  aa 
proof  that  half  of  the  credit  bureaus  they 
sampled  paid  little  attention  to  the  Industry's 
guidelines. 

3.  Some  suggest  that  the  guidelines  them- 
selves are  deflclent.  anyway. 

That  leaves  us  one  more  choice — to  accept 
the  Inevitability  of  some  legislation  In  this 
field  and  work  to  make  It  as  fair  and  prac- 
tical as  possible.  This  Is  the  alternative 
which  I  think  has  the  best  chance  to  succeed, 
and  from  that  point  of  view  I  would  like  to 
look  now  at  the  bill  Itself  to  see  how  It  can  be 
most  effectively  improved  to  produce  livable 
rules. 

To  begin  with,  I  see  no  problems  with 
section  isa  which  states  the  purpose  of  the 
bill  or  section  183  which  contains  definitions. 
There'  U«  several  more  proposals  In  section 
TM,  Iitnrever,  that  must  be  examined  very 
carefully  and  therefore  I  will  comment  on 
each  paragraph  of  this  section  separately. 

Paragraph  "a"  In  section  164  Imposes  a 
requirement  to  Insure  confidentiality  of  ma- 
terial obtained  by  the  agency.  In  other 
words,  no  unauthorized  disclosure,  such  as 
occtirred  In  the  10  cases  reported  by  CBS. 
This  provision  does  not  generate  a  new  prob- 
lem for  you.  It  simply  restates  a  duty  you 
have  already  accepted  by  the  nature  of  your 
service.  Successful  compliance  by  your  Indus- 
try must  be  based  on  your  own  Internal  pro- 
cedures and  disciplines  and  the  quality  and 
training  of  your  staff.  But  full  compliance 
cannot  be  achieved  by  your  Industry  alone, 
bacause  you  cannot  control  the  use  of  the 
material  after  It  leaves  your  hands.  There- 
fore, I  would  recommend  that  persons  ask- 
ing for  or  receiving  Information  under  false 
pretenses,  or  using  It  Improperly  also  be 
made  subject  to  the  punitive  damages  pro- 
visions of  the  bill. 

Paragraph  "b"  of  this  same  section  may 
appear  simple  and  easy  at  first  glance,  but  it 
Is  not.  It  would  require  that  you  provide  any 
Individual  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  cor- 
rect information  you  have  obtained  which 
may  bear  adversely  upon  his  credit  rating. 
The  word  "reasonable"  In  connection  with 
the  opportunity  to  correct  the  record  Im- 
plies that  the  bill  may  be  prepared  to  con- 
sider that  some  limitations  may  be  properly 
placed  on  a  subject's  access  to  the  files.  I 
think  It  t«  Important  that  your  Industry  try 
to  spell  out  as  clearly  as  poasible  what  so- 
called  "reasonable  opportunity"  should  mean 
In  practice. 

The  industry  guidelines  suggest  that  the 
subject  be  given  full  access  to  his  file  upon 
satisfactory  Identification  and  the  signing 
of  a  waiver  granting  legal  inununity  to  both 
the  bureau  and  Ita  sources.  When  this  Is 
compared  with  the  present  language  of  S. 
823,  we  come  (ace  to  face  with  the  problem 
of  deciding  exactly  what  we  mean  by  "ac- 
cess", and  under  what  conditions  the  bureau 
and  Its  sources  should  be  given  legal  Im- 
munity when  an  Individual  proceeds  to  use 
his  right  to  question  Information  which  may 
have  been  Included  in  bis  record. 

This  problem  has  two  legitimate  aspects. 
First,  a  way  should  be  provided  for  Indi- 
viduals to  make  sure  that  reports  on  them 
contain  correct  Information.  Second,  the 
credit  bureab  and  Its  sources  must  be  pro- 
tected if  they  are  to  perform  their  proper 
and  accepted  function.  I  think  It  Is  Impor- 
tant to  point  out  that  it  Is  not  the  raw 
material  In  the  file  that  "may  bear  adversely 
on  a  man's  credit  rating."  It  Is  only  the 
material  that  sees  the  light  of  day  In  a  re- 
port made  to  a  credit  grantor  and  generally 
the  sources  are  not  reve«Ued  in  such  reports. 
I    suggest,    therefore,    that   upon   slgmng   • 


waiver  granting  Immunity,  an  Individual 
should  be  given  the  right  to  see  any  report 
made  about  him,  but  not  the  raw  file,  but 
that  if  after  a  proper  showing  by  the  sub- 
ject, the  credit  bureau  refuses  to  make  ap- 
propriate corrections  both  In  the  report  and 
in  the  file  from  which  the  report  Is  made, 
that  the  waiver  should  be  considered  to  have 
become  null  and  void.     . 

If  the  request  to  correct  the  record  Is  the 
result  of  a  rejection  for  credit,  employment 
or  Insurance,  the  Individual  should  be  al- 
lowed to  see  the  report  and  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  make  proper  corrections 
without  charge.  Otherwise,  he  should  pay 
a  reasonable  fee  large  enough  to  cover  the 
bureau's  cost  represented  by  the  interview 
with  him. 

If  the  Individual  Is  told  by  a  creditor 
that  a  credit  report  was  the  cause  o€  the 
credit  denial,  when  in  fact,  the  information 
In  the  report  standing  alone  did  not  Justify 
a  denial,  the  cost  to  the  credit  bureau  of 
producing  a  report  for  the  applicant's 
examination  plus  the  time  consumed  In  a 
related  interview  should  be  charged  to  the 
account  of  the  credit  grantor.  This  should 
solve  the  problem  created  by  credit  grantors 
who  seek  to  make  the  credit  bureau  a  scape- 
goat for  their  own  decisions. 

Paragraph  "c"  of  section  164  in  the  bill 
would  limit  the  collection  and  retention  of 
credit  Information  aa  well  as  Its  reporting 
"to  those  Items  essential  for  the  purpose  (or 
which  the  Information  Is  sought."  Obvious- 
ly, no  credit  reporting  agency  can  know  at 
the  time  material  Is  collected  all  the  purposes 
(or  which  Its  many  credit-granting  custom- 
ers may  later  seek  credit  information  about 
an  individual.  Nor  can  It  determine  whether 
Information  requested  by  a  potential  credit 
grantor  Is  essential  to  his  decision  or  whether 
It  la  of  marginal  benefit.  I  think,  therefore, 
that  this  provision  in  the  bill  is  completely 
unworkable  and  should  be  eliminated  so  far 
as  collection  and  retention  of  data  are  con- 
cerned. 

If  there  Is  to  be  any  limit  on  information 
based  on  relevance,  the  limitation  must  be 
aimed  at  Information  which  has  been  In- 
cluded In  a  credit  report,  leaving  the  bureau 
free  to  pursue  its  normal  policies  In  accumu- 
lating materials  (or  the  file. 

Before  I  finish  with  this  section  regard- 
ing relevance,  there  Is  a  suggestion  I  should 
make  that  does  not  appear  In  the  bill.  When- 
ever a  credit  bureau  serves  more  than  one 
of  the  three  areas — credit,  life  Insurance  and 
employment — It  should  keep  separate  files 
(or  each  service  and  we  separate  easily  iden- 
tifiable report  forms,  although  material  com- 
mon to  more  than  one  can  be  Included  In 
each — either  physically  or  by  reference.  This 
also  should   reduce   the   risk  of  Irrelevance. 

Another  clause  In  this  subsection  refers 
to  Information  that  might  represent  "an  un- 
due Invasion  of  the  Individual's  right  to 
privacy."  The  gathering  of  any  and  all  mate- 
rial Involves  some  Invasion  of  privacy — but 
again  possible  damage  to  that  Individual  lies, 
not  in  the  collection  of  the  Information  or 
Its  dormant  retention  In  the  files,  but  in  Its 
appearance  In  a  report.  To  protect  a  person's 
right  of  privacy,  therefore,  I  would  suggest 
that  every  person  seeking  credit  be  Informed 
that  a  credit  check  Is  to  be  made  on  him  and 
that  he  be  required  to  sign  a  form  author- 
ising the  credit  grantor  to  do  so.  This  could 
be  part  of  the  (orm  required  by  the  Truth-In- 
Lending  law  which  goes  Into  effect  the  first 
of  nest  month,  and  on  the  same  (orm  the 
credit  grantor  could  be  required  to  give  the 
applicant  the  name  of  at  least  one  credit 
bxareau  from  which  he  would  expect  to  get 
information.  It  might  be  necessary  to  waive 
these  requirement*  for  some  orders  placed 
by  phone  or  mail  or  In  the  event  of  an  emer- 
gency, but  the  law  could  be  so  written  as  to 
make  It  clear  that  permission  to  check  would 
be  considered  Implicit  In  the  placing  of  an 
order  under  these  circumstances. 

Paragraph  "d"  refers  to  the  length  of  time 
Information  should  be  kept.   I  think   your 


guidelines  on  this  are  sound  and  should  be 
accepted. 

Paragraph  "e",  which  requires  a  credit  bu- 
reau promptly  to  notify  every  Individual  on 
which  It  keeps  a  file  whenever  Information 
from  a  public  record  goes  Into  that  file.  Is, 
In  my  opinion,  completely  unworkable  both 
In  operation  and  Its  cost. 

I  think  the  situation  can  be  handled  more 
effectively  If  when  credit,  employment,  or 
life  Insurance  Is  refused,  by  any  person  or 
firm  which  has  obtained  a  report  which  con- 
tained any  matter  of  public  record,  and  such 
material  was  interpreted  by  the  credit  gran- 
tor as  being  adverse  to  an  Individual,  he  must 
be  told  what  that  public  record  Information 
was.  Then,  under  paragraph  "b",  he  would 
have  the  right  to  go  to  the  credit  bureau 
and  correct  Inaccuracies  If  there  were  any. 

Paragraph  "f"  would  prevent  credit  bu- 
reaus from  supplying  Information  to  anyone 
other  than  credit  grantors,  employers,  and 
Insurance  flmu  In  the  normal  course  of  their 
business,  unless  the  Individual  Involved  gave 
authorization  In  writing.  The  effect  of  this 
section  of  the  bill  would  be  to  wipe  out 
the  present  practice  of  supplying  Informa- 
tion to  law  enforcement  agencies,  local  and 
Federal.  Up  until  now,  the  credit  biu-eaus 
have  been  supplying  this  Information  as  a 
public  service,  often  at  a  net  loss  to  them- 
selves. If  the  law  should  prevent  them  from 
supplying  It  voluntary  It  can  be  obtained 
by  subpoena  or  couK  order.  If  Congress 
should  decide  that  such  Information  is  ap- 
propriate for  these  agencies  to  receive  It 
must  also  set  the  conditions  for  such  service 
and  also  place  appropriate  limitations  on 
the  law  enforcement  agencies  thenuelves  so 
that  the  credit  bureau  will  know  how  to 
handle  such  requests. 

With  this  conunent  I  come  to  the  end  of 
discussion  of  the  bill  and  some  possible  al- 
ternatives. As  I  close  let  me  say  again  that 
although  It  may  be  as  long  as  several  months 
before  a  decision  on  this  bill  will  be  made 
by  the  Committee  you  must  begin  now  to 
plan  and  work  on  your  policies  with  respect 
to  It.  You  have  three  choices — to  try  tc  de- 
feat It  ...  to  postpone  It  .  .  .  or  to  amend 
It.  Whatever  you  decide  to  do  will  require 
a  heads-up  program  of  personal  communi- 
cation with  all  Senators  and  particularly 
those  on  the  Committee.  The  future  pattern 
(or  your  Industry  could  well  be  set  by  this 
legislation.  No  matter  what  you  adopt  den  t 
let  legislation  be  enacted  by  default. 

Finally  let  me  say  quite  as  clearly  as  I 
can  that  I  am  not  trying  to  tell  you  how 
to  run  your  own  businesses.  In  spite  of  my 
conunents  and  observations  about  S.  823 — 
you  must  develop  your  own  position. 

As  my  last  word — I  would  remind  you  o( 
your  constitutional  right  to  "petition"  the 
Congress  and  thus  make  that  position 
known — what  it  may  be. 

I  hope  you  appreciate  that  right  and  will 
not  fall  to  use  it  while  there  Is  still  time. 


THE  RHETORIC  OF  THE  WAR  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  Mr.  President,  more 
than  half  a  century  has  passed  since  the 
United  States  entered  World  War  I  in 
hopes  of  ending  war  for  all  time  and 
making  the  world  "safe  for  democracy." 

Three  wars  later  our  men  are  again  in 
combat.  And  the  rhetoric  of  this  war  does 
not  include  such  apocalyptic  images.  We 
have  limited  objectives:  total  victory  is 
not  among  them,  and  indeed,  our  na- 
tional leaders  have  acknowledged  that 
we  do  not  aspire  to  military  victory,  but 
tor  a  ix)litical  settlement. 

This  war  has  caused  a  more  searing 
division  of  opinion  among  our  people 
than  has  ever  before  existed.  We  are  ex- 
periencing a   degree   of  social   disinte- 
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gration — in  the  cities,  on  campuses  and, 
Indeed,  within  families — which  Is  largely 
attributable  to  the  war.  The  official 
justifications  for  our  combat  Involve- 
ment have  blurred  and  faded  in  meaning 
as  casualties  exceeded  Korea's  toll  and 
other  costs  multiplied.  Militarily  there 
is  no  disoemlble  progress,  and  in  Paris 
the  conference  drags  interminably  on. 

I  think  perhaps  there  is  no  account- 
ing of  this  tragedy  more  compelling  than 
the  anguish  of  a  parent  whose  son  has 
been  killed.  The  loss  is  incomprehensible 
and,  for  many,  imacceptable. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  such  a  letter  from 
the  father  of  David  Hunter  Wilkerson, 
who  died  this  month  In  Vietnam  while 
serving  with  the  Marine  Corps. 

Dr.  Wilkerson  has  shared  with  me  a 
very  moving  letter  he  sent  his  son  last 
year  as  he  entered  military  service.  It  is 
a  testament  of  love  and  apprehension. 

The  pain  and  grief  of  David  Wilker- 
son's  father  Is  turned  against  war  and 
the  concept  that  it  could  be  Inevitable. 
Expressing  his  kinship  with  others  who 
have  experienced  such  a  loss  he  pledges — 

That  the  good  men  who  have  given  the  ulti- 
mate a  human  being  can  give  will  not  rest 
until  we  stop  all  such  wars  we  are  Involved 
In.  And  more,  that  we  take  the  technology 
we  have  now  and  the  brains  and  heart  of  the 
good  men  that  are  left  and  devote  these  to 
the  careful  scrutiny  of  what  war  is,  where  it 
comes  from,  and  how  we  can  substitute  other 
modea  of  action  for  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  i 

Baltimorx,  Mo., 
'  May  27. 1969. 

Hon.  Joseph  Ttdzncs: 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkas  SuNAToa  Ttdinos:  My  son.  David 
Hunter  Wilkerson.  age  19,  died  in  Vietnam 
20tb  o;  May  1069  while  serving  In  the  Marine 
Corps.  The  funeral  will  be  In  Davenport, 
Iowa,  when  his  body  returns  home,  and  burial 
will  be  In  Rock  Island  National  Cemetery  In 
Illinois.  Before  he  went  In  the  service  last 
July  we  had  been  living  apart,  but  I  wrote 
him  what  I  have  quoted  below.  I  send  this  to 
you  not  advertising  my  personal  love  for  my 
son  and  grief  at  his  loss.  Although  these 
things  are  personal  and  are  not  ordinarily 
expressed,  we  are  not  In  ordinary  times.  I 
send  this  to  you  rather  as  the  only  personal 
contribution  I  can  make,  my  grief  and  my 
anger.  In  hope  that  soon  no  more  Davids 
need  occur. 

I  send  it  to  a  member  of  the  one  organiza- 
tion who  can  control  whether  this  nation 
goes  to  war. 

I  send  It  as  a  physician  who  has  spent  his 
adult  life,  and  5  years  of  It  In  the  service. 
In  the  work  of  salvaging  lives,  and  to  whom, 
therefore,  killing  is  a  special  anathema. 

As  a  man  of  Integrity,  I  trust  you  will  use 
this  In  the  national  rather  than  a  narrow 
political  Interest.  Tou  may  extract  whatever 
part,  read  whatever  part  you  choose,  and 
again  I  trust  you  not  to  subvert  Its  meaning. 
I  am  a  lifelong  Republican  and  I  have  no 
embarrassing  connections. 

"JxTMB  9,  1968. 

"Deak  DAvm:  It  Is  more  than  somewhat 
difficult  to  know  bow  to  say  to  you  what  I 
(eel  and  think.  You  will  be  in  training  In  a 
mcnth.  Every  father  or  at  least  most  who 
care  wish  to  give  their  sons  something  to 
c^ry  with  them  to  help  them  deal  with  the 
harsh  reaUty  impoaed  by  the  adult  world, 
whether  It  be  a  war  experience  or  the  Inde- 
pendence of  making  a  Uvlng  outalde  of  the 


home  environment.  I  am  no  different  than 
most  fathers  In  this. 

"I  am  sure  that  most  of  the  advice,  good 
luck  charms,  pats  on  the  back,  last  minute 
admonitions  and  all  the  rest  are  vain  hopes 
by  men  who  hope  thus  because  they  are 
afraid  they  may  have  left  their  sons  unpre- 
pared for  painful  experiences,  and  feel 
guUty  by  the  sure  knowledge  and  memory  of 
mistakes  they  have  made  In  raising  them. 
They  hope  their  sons  will  forgive  them  for 
not  telling  them  some  things  which  might 
at  the  least  make  life  more  pleasant,  and 
at  the  most,  keep  them  from  getting  killed. 
They  also  hope  that  their  sons  will  forgive 
them  for  bequeathing  them  this  chaos,  dis- 
order, and  insanity  which  is  war.  The  fathers 
feel  guilty  that  they  in  their  own  time  have 
not  been  able  to  still  the  spectre  of  war, 
and  olTer  their  sons  an  unmixed  Inheritance 
of  positive  possibilities.  If  It  were  possible 
to  do  It,  most  fathers  who  care  would  rather 
go  In  their  sons'  place.  They  have  lived  a 
good  part  of  their  lives;  they  feel  their  sons 
should  have  the  same  opportunity.  They  do 
not  v<rant  to  see  their  sons  cut  down  In  their 
prime,  for  they  love  them.  It  is  not  some- 
thing the  sons  have  to  earn;  just  by  being 
sons  It  faUs  their  lot  to  be  loved  by  these 
fathers.  It  Is  something  which  a  son  may 
not  understand,  and  often  does  not  until  he 
has  sons  of  his  own.  It  may  even  be  em- 
barrassing for  the  son,  or  he  may  feel  It  la 
a  weaknesa  on  his  father's  part  to  love  him 
thus;  to  weep  at  his  departure,  to  wish  to 
comfort  him  and  be  overcome  at  his  return, 
scathed  or  unscathed,  with  joy.  Theee  feel- 
ings are  Items  which  are  unexplalnable  in 
terms  of  reason,  and  seem  to  have  to  be 
learned  every  generation  by  each  son  when 
be  becomes  a  father.  The  debt  caimot  be 
repaid  for  this  concern  by  a  son  to  his  father 
but  will  be  repaid  through  his  sons." 

David  will  never  have  sons  of  his  own.  He 
has  died  before  he  had  a  chance  to  form  a 
famUy  and  before  he  oould  vote. 

David,  and  all  the  Davids,  leave  a  legacy, 
just  the  same.  But,  it  Is  a  silent  legacy  un- 
less we  take  the  trouble  to  listen  to  it.  Uni- 
versally, men  say  they  are  willing  to  go  to 
war  and  die.  If  necessary,  so  their  children 
and  their  children's  children,  will  not  have 
to  go  to  war  and  die.  The  clay  of  our  men 
scattered  all  over  the  world,  at  one  time,  have 
certainly  had  this  fervent  wish. 

Does  this  nation  say  to  the  memory  of 
these  handsome  vital  young  men,  we  do  not 
choose  to  honor  your  wish?  If  we  say  this, 
how  can  they  take  back  their  sacrifice?  Are 
we  going  to  take  cynical  refuge  in  the  time 
honored  escape  clause  that  war  Is  Inevitable, 
and  therefore  acceptable,  and  because  it  is 
acceptable,  by  deflnltlon,  then,  bound  to  be 
sane  and  normal?  If  this  Is  so,  then  what  lies 
In  my  son's  coffin  Is  an  obscenity,  a  ghastly 
joke  on  dedicated  men  and  their  families. 

I  submit  to  you  that  aggressive  warfare, 
Tiot  m  direct  defense  of  our  nation  Is  not  In- 
evitable, not  acceptable,  and  neither  sane 
nor  normal  behavior.  I  submit  that  the  good 
men  who  have  given  the  ultimate  a  hvunan 
being  can  give  will  not  rest  until  we  stop 
all  such  wars  we  are  involved  In.  And  more, 
that  we  take  the  technology  we  have  now 
and  the  brains  and  heart  of  the  good  men 
that  are  left  and  devote  these  to  the  care- 
ful scrutiny  of  what  war  is.  where  It  comes 
from,  and  how  we  can  substitute  other  modes 
of  action  for  it.  We  already  know  where  war 
leads.  History  is  largely  a  chronicle  of  sys- 
tematic Inhumanity  by  one  man  to  another. 
The  devastlng  effect  of  this  on  the  fabric 
of  nations  Is  commonplace  knowledge.  All 
lose.  None  win. 

If  this  nation  does  not  act  responsibly  In 
this  area,  it  does  not  deserve  the  life  of  my 
son  nor  any  other  man.  Nor  wlU  the  nation 
itself  have  long  life.  It  Is  doomed  If  it  does 
not  devote  total  first  effort  to  ceasing  this 
horror. 

I  believe  that  the  stored  combined  rage 


and  grief  of  the  parents  of  all  the  Davlda, 
and  the  clear  sense  of  betrayal  and  anger  of 
the  young  men  led  away  from  home  Uke  cat- 
tle are  right  now  enough  to  tear  this  nation 
asunder  if  they  find  concerted  expression. 
Daniel  C.  WnjtcRSON,  MJ>. 


NATIONAL  AUDUBON  SOCIETY  AND 
NATIONAL  RIFLE  ASSOCIATION 
ENDORSE  S.  4,  BIG  THICKET  NA- 
TIONAL PARK  BILL 

Mr,  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
when  the  National  Audubon  Society  and 
the  National  Rifle  Association  both  en- 
dorse a  bill,  that  is  news.  My  bill  to  es- 
tablish a  Big  Thicket  National  Park,  S.  4, 
has  such  widespread  support. 

The  Big  Thicket  National  Park  will  in- 
clude at  least  100,000  acres  of  rare  and 
beautiful  woodland  in  southeast  Texas. 
This  area  is  truly  unique.  The  Big 
Thicket  Association  terms  the  thicket  the 
"Biological  Crossroads  of  North  Amer- 
ica." This  is  no  exaggeration:  no  other 
region  of  comparable  botanical  diversity 
exists  in  the  United  States. 

The  National  Audubon  Society  and  the 
Nationsd  Rifle  Association  recognize 
these  values.  The  National  Audubon  So- 
ciety, one  of  the  most  distinguished  con- 
servation organizations  in  the  world,  has 
notified  me  of  its  support  for  S.  4.  The 
National  Rifie  Association,  an  organiza- 
tion of  thousands  of  hunters  and  gun 
fanciers,  has  written  me  saying  that  they 
"plan  to  go  on  record  in  support  of  the 
proposal  when  S.  4  comes  up  for  hear- 
ing." 

I  believe  that  the  endorsement  of  these 
two  groups  for  a  Big  Thicket  National 
Park  in  southeast  Texas  shows  the  na- 
tionwide, public  awareness  of  the  need 
for  this  national  park.  I  believe  that  the 
letters  from  these  two  groups  show  its 
awareness  transcends  many  interest 
groups  and  organizations. 

Since  the  introduction  of  my  bill  to 
establish  a  Big  Thicket  National  Park, 
I  have  received  many  endorsements  for 
this  proposal.  On  March  27,  1969,  I  no- 
tified the  Senate  that  some  24  Texas  or- 
ganizations had  endorsed  the  project. 
Support  has  come  from  other  groups 
and  from  many  Texas  newspapers. 

The  letters  from  the  National  Audu- 
bon Society  and  the  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation are  further  indication  of  the 
growing  interest  in  the  establishment  of 
a  Big  Thicket  National  Park,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National  Attbttbon  Societt, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  March  20, 1969. 
Hon.  Ralph  W.  Yasboeough, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senatos  Yarborough:  I  know  you 
have  kept  the  Audubon  Societies  In  Texas 
Informed  about  your  efforts  to  save  the  Big 
Thicket.  You  can  count  on  the  support  of 
the  National  Audubon  Society  as  surely  as 
the  backing  of  our  members  and  chapters  In 
Texas. 

Please  keep  us  advised  of  the  progress  of 
S.  4.  When  hearings  are  scheduled,  we  shall 
want  to  present  a  statement  for  the  record, 
or  perhaps  appear  in  penaa  to  testify. 

I  thank  you  for  yotir  good  wishes.  Know- 
ing of  your  great  Interest  in  conservation, 
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and  %w%n  at  your  iMderahlp  In  esUblUhlng 
the  Pkdre  Island  National  S«aahor«.  the 
Guadalupe  Mountalna  National  Park,  and 
other  legislative  accompltshments,  I  am 
looking  forward  to  working  with  you  in  the 
future. 

Sincerely, 

■lvm  J.  Stahb. 

President. 


National    Ritlx    AasociA-noN    or 
Ambuca. 

WatMngton.  D.C..  March  19. 1969. 
Hon.  Rai^ph  W.  Tabboboogm. 
VS.  Senate. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  SKifATOB  TABBOBotJOH:  Many  thanka 
for  your  kind  words  concerning  our  Conserva- 
tion Action  Handbook.  We  hope  that  It  re- 
ceives a  similar  reception  with  other  members 
of  Congress. 

We  are  well  aware  of  your  excellent  record 
over   the   years   on   conservation    and   other 
issues  Important  to  the  people  of  o»ir  country. 
You  may  rest  assured  that  we  are  Inter- 
Mt«d  In  and  are  looking  forward  to  the  estab- 
■  llatUBRtt  of  the  Big  Thicket  National  Park  In 
'  ■■•♦  T*xas.  We  plan  to  go  on  record  In  sup- 
port of  the  proposal  when  3-4  comes  up  for 
bearing.   Any   additional    background    Infor- 
mation on  the  proposal  you  may  wish  to  send 
us  win  be  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Pbanklin  L.  Obtm. 
Executive  Vice  President. 


FEDERAL  JUDGES  DISMISS  SDS 
COMPLAINTS  IN  CAMPUS  DIS- 
RUPTION mVESTIOATION 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions was  authorized  on  May  1.  1969,  by 
unanimous  recorded  vote  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations,  to  In- 
vesUgate  the  riots  and  disorders  that 
have  disrupted  college  campuses  across 
the  Nation. 

During  our  preliminary  Injury,  which 
we  expect  will  result  in  pubUc  hearings 
on  these  matters  in  the  near  future,  we 
served  a  subpena  on  May  16,  1969,  upon 
Columbia  University  in  New  York  City, 
where  severe  property  damage  and  riot- 
ing have  occurred  during  disruptions 
of  university  activities.  The  subpena. 
similar  to  a  number  of  others  served  at 
my  direction  upon  ofQcials  of  various  uni- 
versities in  the  United  States,  calls  upon 
the  president  of  Columbia  and  its  legal 
counsel  to  furnish  the  subcommittee  with 
the  identities  of  students  who  seized 
buildings  on  the  campus,  the  identities 
of  officers  and  faculty  advisors  of  student 
organizations  that  were  involved  in  the 
disruptions,  including  the  group  known 
as  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society, 
and  records  showing  the  extent  and  na- 
ture of  Federal  funds  given  to  such  stu- 
dents and  aid  granted  to  them  from  any 
tax-exempt  organizations. 

Before  the  university  ofBcials  had 
turned  over  to  representatives  of  the 
subcommittee  the  records  and  other  ma- 
terial required  by  the  subpena,  the  Stu- 
dents for  a  Democratic  Society  and  cer- 
tain individuals  filed  on  June  2,  1969. 
a  civil  action— No.  69  C  2355— in  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York,  against  the  trust- 
ees of  Colimibia  University,  seeking  a 
temporary  restraining  order  and  a  per- 


manent Injunction  to  prohibit  the  triist- 
ees  from  furnishing  the  subcommittee 
with  the  information  and  records  re- 
quired by  the  subpena. 

The  time  element  was  Important  in 
this  matter ;  the  subcommittee's  hearings 
on  campus  disruption  are  imminent,  and 
the  information  required  from  Columbia 
University  and  other  institutions  which 
also  have  suffered  disorder  and  violence  is 
essential  for  the  record  and  for  the  delib- 
erations of  the  subcommittee  in  consid- 
ering findings  and  recommendations 
relating  to  the  Federal  Government's  role 
in  this  field  and  whether  there  is  need 
for  further  legislation  to  aid  in  prevent- 
ing the  recurrence  of  such  disorders. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  presid- 
ing Judge,  the  Honorable  Charles  H.  Ten- 
ney,  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York,  disposed 
of  the  case  expeditiously.  His  opinion,  dis- 
missing the  complaint,  was  delivered  on 
Jime  4. 

In  San  Francisco,  a  similar  complaint 
was  entered  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  Northern  District  of  California,  seek- 
ing to  enjoin  the  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley  from  complying  with  the  re- 
quirements of  a  subpena  like  that  served 
upon  Columbia.  The  judge  in  that  court, 
the  Honorable  Robert  P.  Peckham,  dis- 
missed the  suit  without  a  written  opinion. 
Mr.  President,  the  decisions  of  the  two 
judges  are  very  gratifying  in  that  they 
sustain  the  subcommittee's  action  and  al- 
low it  to  proceed  with  its  work.  The  decl- ' 
sions  permit  the  subcommittee  to  obtain 
the  information  necessary  to  conduct 
hearings  without  hindrance  from  those 
who  do  not  want  all  the  facts  about 
c  campus  disorders  disclosed. 

Judge  Tenney's  decision  is  of  impor- 
tance to  all  Members  of  the  Congress, 
dealing  as  it  does  with  the  right  of  con- 
gressional committees  to  obtain  facts  and 
data  which  are  vital  to  carrying  out  the 
legislative  fimction.  His  written  opinion. 
I  think,  also  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  all  Members  of  Congress  and 
of  concerned  citizens  everywhere  who  are 
greatly  distressed  about  the  waves  of  dis- 
orders and  violence  which  have  occurred 
at  many  of  our  traditionally  peaceful 
educational  institutions.  Therefore.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  opinion  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  express  on  behalf  of  the  subcommittee, 
my  appreciation  for  the  epccellent  manner 
in  which  the  subcommittee  was  repre- 
sented in  court  by  the  office  of  the  UJ3. 
Attorney  for  the  Southern  District  of  New 
York,  the  Honorable  Robert  M.  Morgen- 
thau.  and  particularly  for  the  valuable 
assistance  of  one  of  his  aides.  Assistant 
U.S.  Attorney  Michael  D.  Hess. 

These  decisions  have  reinforced  the 
power  of  Congress  to  get  facts  and  in- 
formation related  to  Federal  expendi- 
tures in  educational  institutions. 

I  am  therefol-e  gratified  that  on  thla 
score,  at  least,  the  committee  will  not 
be  curtailed  in  Its  power  and  authority 
to  perform  the  duty  which  Congress  has 
given  it. 


KsHiBrr  1 
u.s.  distbict  codbt,  soutmbbn  distbict  op 
Nbw  Yobx — Lbwis  Colx,  Eij:akob  Raskin, 
Thomas  D.  Hubwitz,  Robzbt  H.  Roth.  Co- 
lumbia   CHAPTBB   or  8T0DKNTS  POB   A   DbM- 

ocBATic  SociBTT.  sulng  Oh  their  own  be- 
half and  on  behalf  of  all  other  Individuals 
and/or  organizations  similarly  situated. 
Plaintiffs,  against  Thk  TBVsrxxs  or  Co- 
lumbia UNivEBBrrr  in  th«  Cttt  or  New 
York,  Defendants. 
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Appxabancbs 

Attorneys  for  Plaintiffs:  Kunstler  &  Kunst- 

ler.  511  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York. 

William    M.    Kunstler,   Esq..   Arthur   Klnoy, 

Esq..  of  Counsel. 

Lubell  ft  Lubell,  103  Park  Avenue.  New 
York,  New  York.  David  O.  Lubell.  Esq..  of 
Counsel. 

New  York  Civil  Liberties  TTnion,  363  7th 
Avenue.  New  York,  New  York,  Jeremiah  S. 
Cutman,  Esq..  of  Counsel. 

Nancy  Stearns.  Esq.,  116  Market  Street, 
Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Attorneys  for  Defendants:  Thacher,  Prof- 
fltt.  Prlzer,  Crawley  &  Wood,  40  Wall  Street. 
New  York,  New  York.  John  W.  Wheeler. 
Esq.,  of  Counsel. 

For  the  Government:  Robert  M.  Morgen- 
thau.  Esq.,  United  States  Attorney  for  South- 
ern District  of  New  York,  U.S.  Courthouse, 
Foley   Square.  New  York.   Michael   D.   Hess, 
Esq  .  of  Counsel.  David  Katsky,  Esq.,  on  Brief. 
oranoN 
TENNrr,  J.  This  Is  a  motion  brought  on 
by  the  plaintiffs,  Columbia  University  Chap- 
ter of  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society,  and 
certain  of  its  members,  suing  on   behalf  of 
other  Individuals  and/or  organizations  simi- 
larly situated,  for  an  order,  pursuant  to  Rule 
65(a)  (b)   of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Pro- 
cedure,    restraining     the     defendants.     The 
Trustees  of  Columbia  University    (hereinaf- 
ter referred  to  as  "the  Trustees'),  from  dis- 
closing,   revealing   or   delivering   any   books, 
records,    reports,    correspondence,    member- 
ship lists,  associatlonal  information  or  other 
documents    specified    In    a   subpoena    duces 
tecum  served  upon  the  Trustees  by  the  Per- 
manent Subcommittee  on  Investigations  of 
The  Committee  on  Government  Operations  of 
the    United    States    Senate.    The    Trustees, 
rather  than  risk  contempt  of  Congress,  for 
failure    to    comply    with    this   subpoena    Is- 
sued   by    the   Subcommittee,   Intend    to   re- 
lease the  material  requested  on  June  5,  1969. 
The   underlying   cause   of   action   seeks   a 
declaratory  judgment,  pursuant  to  Title  28, 
United  States  Code,  Section  2201,  declaring 
the    subpoena    duces    tecum '    served    upon 
Columbia    University    unconstitutional    and 
void,  and  a  permanent  injunction  prohibiting 


'  Pg.  2.  The  body  of  the  subpoena  requires 
the  Trustees  to : 

.  .  produce  any  and  all  records  for  the 
period  from  January  1,  1968  to  the  present 
date  showing  the  Identity  of  students  or 
other  persons  or  organizations  who  took  part 
in  the  seizure  of  Columbia  University  build- 
ings or  parts  thereof  without  the  permission 
of  university  authorities,  as  well  as  records 
showing  the  identity  of  officers  and  faculty 
advisers  of  Columbia  University  student 
organizations  including  Columbia  University 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society.  Students 
for  a  Restructured  University,  Students  Afro- 
American  Society,  Hamilton  HaU  Steering 
Committee.  Also  records  showing  the  extent 
and  nature  of  assistance  of  any  type  rendered 
dxirlng  this  period  of  time  by  any  agency 
of  the  United  States  Government  or  by  any 
legal  entity  exempt  by  United  States  law 
from  taxation,  to  any  student  or  other  per- 
son whose  name  Is  provided  In  compliance 
with  the  terms  of  this  subpoena." 
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the  Trustees  from  complying  therewith.* 
Plaintiffs  allege  Jurisdiction  at  this  court 
under  "Htle  26,  United  States  Code,  Sections 
1331,  1332,  lS43(t)  (4) ,  Title  42,  United  States 
Code,  SecUons  1081  et  aeq..  and  the  First, 
Fourth,  Fifth  and  Ninth  Amendments  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

On  February  17,  1960,  during  the  First  Ses- 
sion of  the  91st  Congress,  the  Senate  passed 
Resolution  26  authorizing  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof,  from  February  1,  1969  through  Janu. 
ary31, 1970,  to: 

( 1 )  make  Investigations  into  the  efficiency 
and  economy  of  operations  of  all  branches 
of  the  Government,  including  the  Improper 
expenditure  of  Government  funds  In  trans- 
actions between  Government  personnel  and 
corporations  or  Individuals.  Cong.  Rec.:  S. 
Res.  26  I  1,  91st  Cong.  1st  Sess.  (1060): 

(2)  make  a  full  and  complete  study  and 
investigation  of  crime  and  lawlessness  within 
the  United  States  which  affects  the  national 
health,  welfare  and  safety.  Cong.  Rec,:  S.  Res 
26  {  4,  eist  Cong..  1st  Sess.  (1060); 

(3)  ".  .  .  \M]ake  a  full  and  complete 
study  and  investigation  o/  riots,  violent 
disturbances  of  the  peace,  vandalUm,  civil 
and  criminal  dis^der,  in.<turrection,  the  com- 
mission of  crimes  in  connection  therewith, 
the  immediate  and  long-standing  causes,  the 
extent  and  effect  of  such  occurrences  and 
crimes,  and  measures  necessary  for  their  im- 
mediate and  long-range  prevention  and  for 
the  preservation  of  law  and  order  and  to 
insure  domestic  tranquility  within  the 
United  States."  (Emphasis  supplied.)  Cong. 
Rec:  S.  Res.  26  !  5,  91st  Cong.,  1st  Sess 
(1960). 

(4)  report  to  the  Senate  by  January  31, 
1970  and  "...  If  deemed  appropriate.  Include 
In  Ite  report  specific  legislative  recommen- 
dations." Cong.  Rec.:  S.  Res.  26  { 6,  Olst 
Cong.,  Ist  Sess.  (1960). 

It  should  be  noted  as  well  that  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1046,  ch  763 
tltl.  X,  60  Stat  812  provides  that: 

"(a)  Each  standing  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate, Including  any  subcommittee  of  any  such 
committee,  is  authorized  to  hold  such  hear- 
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'  Pg.  2.  Although  plaintiffs  have  attempted 
by  way  of  Rule  16(a)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Civil  Procedure  to  add,  as  a  matter  of  right, 
as  parties  defendant  to  this  action,  John  L.' 
McClellan,  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee, 
Henry  M.  Jackson,  Sam  J.  Ervln.  Jr.,  Edmund 
S.  Muskle,  Abraham  Ribicoff,  Robert  P.  Grif- 
fin, Karl  E.  Mundt,  Charles  A.  Percy  and 
Jacob  Javlts,  the  members  thereof,  and  Je- 
rome S.  Adlerman  and  Donald  F.  OTJonnell. 
General  Counsel  and  Chief  Counsel  of  the 
Subcommittee,  respectively,  this  Court  has 
no  Jurisdiction  over  any  of  the  above-named 
IndivlduaU  in  that  none  of  them  has  been 
served  with  process,  nor  has  any  one  been 
authorized  to  appe&r  for  them. 

Briefly,  as  background  to  the  present  litiga- 
tion. Students  for  a  Democratic  Society 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  ■SDS")  Is  an  un- 
incorporated association  consisting  of  young 
people  whose  views  may  be  considered  to 
rest  at  the  left  of  the  political  spectrum. 
They  seek  a  radical,  democratic  program,  the 
methods  of  which  embody  their  vision,  that 
Is,  a  vision  of  a  democratic  society  ". 
where  at  all  levels  the  people  have  control 
of  the  decisions  which  affect  them  and  the 
resources  on  which  they  are  dependent. 
(See  Complaint  at  2,  Exh.  B,  annexed  to 
Affidavit  of  William  M.  Kunstler,  dated  June 
2.  1960) .  In  furtherance  of  the  Society's  ob- 
jectives. Its  chapters  and  members  have  often 
been  the  focal  point  of  the  expression  of  op- 
position to  certain  foreign  and  domestic 
policies  of  the  United  States  Government.  In 
this  respect,  and  in  accordance  with  its  alms 
and  purposes,  the  organlzaUon  has  both  di- 
rectly and  Indirectly  participated  In  campus 
disorders  which  have  resulted  from  the 
spread  of  student  unrest. 


Ings  .  .  .  [and]  to  require  by  subooena  or 
otherwise  the  attendance  of  such  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  such  correspondence, 
books,  papers  and  documents  ...  as  It  deems 
advisable.  ..." 

Considering  the  complexity  of  the  Issues 
presently  before  this  Court  and  the  limited 
amount  of  time  within  which  a  determina- 
tion herein  must  be  made,  I  shall  not  be  able 
to  resolve  all  the  problems  which  this  litiga- 
tion raises  nor  accompany  those  Issues  which 
I  Intend  to  rule  on  with  the  degree  of  analy- 
sis which  would  be  appropriate  under  less 
pressing  circumstances. 

Briefly,  with  regard  to  Jurisdiction,  al- 
though thU  action  has  been  framed  as  one 
to  enjoin  certain  individuals  from  complying 
with  the  terms  of  a  Congressional  subpoena, 
it  camouflages  Its  essence,  that  is,  one  seek- 
ing to  afHrmatlvely  quash  a  subpoena  Issued 
by  the  authority  of  a  Congressional  Com- 
mittee, and  In  which  the  members  of  the 
Committee  Itself  are  most  appropriately 
parties  defendant.  Needless  to  say.  It  Is  fun- 
damental that  before  this  Court  could  quash 
a  subpoena,  it  must  have  Jurisdiction  over 
the  persons  or  parties  whom  it  would  seek  to 
affect  or  enjoin.  It.  therefore,  boggles  the 
imagination  to  think  that  plaintiffs  herein 
could  reasonably  expect  this  Court  to  quash 
a  Congressional  subpoena  where  not  one 
member  of  the  Committee  was  served  with 
a  cooy  of  the  motion,  nor  where  the  Com- 
mittee was  not  present  or  represented  in 
court  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  Jurisdic- 
tion. In  re  Motion  to  Quash  Subpoenas  and 
Vacate  Service,  146  F.  Supp.  702,  704  (WD 
Pa,  1056) . 

Even  assuming  Jurisdiction  over  this  mat- 
ter, however,  the  action  Is  properly  brought 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  is  established 
that  in  cases  where  Jurisdiction  Is  not  solely 
founded  on  diversity  of  citizenship,  the  de- 
fendants' residence  is  the  principal  consider- 
ation for  the  purposes  of  venue.  28  US  C 
§  1301  (Supp.  1969).  More  specifically,  where 
an    action    Is    primarily    directed    against    a 
Senate  subcommittee,  whose  interests  would 
be  most  directly  affected  by  a  determination 
therein,  it  Is  In  the  Interest  of  a  centralized 
disposition  of  matters  of  national  concern 
that  the  site  of  the  litigation  should  be  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  More  Importantly, 
however,  then  District  Judge  Irving  R.  Kauf- 
man, presently  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  second  Circuit,  noted  in  Fischler  v   Jlfc- 
Carthy,   117   F.   Supp.   643    (S.D.N.Y.),   affd 
218  F.2d   164   (1964),  that  It  Is  undesirable 
to  expose  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  to 
suits  m  various  districts  around  the  country. 
To  allow   otherwise   would  seriously   Impair 
the  work  of  the  Government.  If  this  Court, 
therefore,  were  to  sanction  the  bringing  of 
siUts  against  the  recipients  of  Congressional 
subpoenas  in  the  districts  of  their  residence 
rather  than  against  the  Subcommittee  Iself 
In  the  district  of  its  residence,  it  would  be 
effectively  thwarting  the  sound  reasoning  as 
set  forth  in  Fischler.  supra.  Additionally,  as 
an  aside,  it  sboul<J  be  mentioned  that  where 
In  Fischler  the  subpoena  was  returnable  in 
New  York,  In  this  case  the  subpoena  duces 
tecum    Is   returnable    In    Washington,    D.C, 
which,    under    the    present    state    of    facts, 
makes    a    finding    of    proper    venue    in    the 
District  of  Columbia  even  more  compelling. 
Turning  to  the  Issue  which  I  find  to  be  of 
paramount  Importance  in  reaching  my  deter- 
mination herein,  that  Is,  the  doctrine  of  the 
separation  of  powers,  a  district  court  must 
exercise    extreme    caution    not   to    encroach 
upon  legislative  functions,  and,  accordingly, 
must  not  assume  Jurisdiction  over  any  mat- 
ter which  does  not  amount  to  a  Justiciable 
controversy.  It  Is  apparent  from  the  present 
posture  of  this  case  that  the  parties  presently 
seeking  the  Injunction  are  neither  threatened 
by  a  taking  of  property  belonging  to  them  nor 
with  any  infliction  of  punishment,  such  as 
a  Congressional  citation  for  contempt.  This 
Court  will  not  attempt  to  protect  the  plain- 


tiffs from  a  danger  yet  unknown.  Pauling  v 
Eastland.  288  P.2d  126,  120  (DJ>.C.).  cert 
denied.  364  U.S.  000  (1060):  In  re  Motion  to 
Quash  Subpoenas  and  Vacate  Service  supra 
at  796:  Fischler  v.  McCarthy,  supra  at  649-50 
Needless  to  say,  the  Judiciary  would  construct 
an  Insurmountable  barrier  In  the  path  of 
every  Congressional  investigating  committee 
If  It  to  were  to  allow  the  bona  fides  of  the 
legislative  authorization  to  be  challenged  in 
a  court  of  law  by  any  person  who  could  con- 
ceivably be  affected  by  the  testimony  elicited 
or  dociunents  produced  at  a  Senate  hearing. 
Even  assuming,  arguendo,  that  the  ques- 
tions presented  herein  were  ripe  for  litiga- 
tion, it  would  be  incumbent  upon  the 
plaintiffs,  prerequisite  to  obtaining  a  hear- 
ing, to  make  a  substantial  factual  showing 
that  the  Congressional  investigation  is  un- 
related to  any  proper  legislative  function 
in  that  It  is  beyond  the  powers  conferred 
upon  Congress  by  the  Constitution  or  that 
in  authorizing  the  Investigation  by  the  Sub- 
committee, the  Senate  failed  to  spell  out  the 
Committee's  Jurisdiction  and  purpose  with 
sufficient  particularity  to  Insure  that  com- 
pulsory process  was  only  in  furtherance  of 
the  legislative  purpose.  Watkins  v.  United 
States,  364  U.S.  178.  198-201  (1957).  Absent 
a  substantial  factual  sliowlng  In  this  regard. 
It  Is  not  the  business  of  a  district  court  to 
Investigate  the  bona  fide  underlying  legisla- 
tive motives.'  Having  thoroughly  considered 
the  papers  submitted  by  the  plaintiffs  In  this 
cause.  It  Is  apparent  that  they  contain  mere 
conclusory  allegations  unsupported  by  any 
factual  elaboration. 

Plaintiffs,  In  support  of  their  motion,  have 
referred  this  Court  to  the  following  cases: 
1)  Dombrowski  v.  Pfister,  380  US  470 
(1965):  2)  N.A.C.CP.  v.  Button,  371  U.S.  415 
(1963):  3)  Sweezy  v.  New  Hampshire,  354 
U.S.  234  (1957);  4)  McSurely  v.  Ratliff,  398 
P.  2d  817  (6th  Clr.  1068);  5)  Wolff  v.  Se- 
lective Service  Local  Bd.  No.  16,  372  P  2d 
817  (2d  Clr.  1967);  6)  Carmichael  v.  Allen 
267  F.  Supp.  986  (NX>.  Ga.  1967):  and  7)' 
Rainer  v.  Bindner,  274  P.  Supp.  658  (WX». 
Ky.  1967).  A  brief  review  of  these  cases 
however,  reveals  to  this  Court  points  suf- 
ficiently distinguishable  from  the  Instant  ap- 
plication  to  compel  a  finding  of  their  in- 
applicability herein. 

The  Supreme  Court  in  Dombrowski,  was 
faced  with  an  attack  upon  a  Louisiana  stat- 
ute which  sought  to  proscribe  certain  forms 
of  expression.  In  answer  to  appellants'  suit 
therein  for  federal  court  injunctive  and 
declaratory  relief  to  restrain  appellees  from 
prosecution  or  threatening  to  prosecute  them 
under  this  statute,  Louisiana  contended  that 
it  would  be  inappropriate  for  the  federal 
dUtrlct  court  to  interfere  with  the  orderly 
processing  of  state  criminal  prosecutions 
since.  It  was  alleged,  the  want  of  consti- 
tutionality of  the  Louisiana  statute  could 
be  raised  as  a  defense  to  any  criminal 
prosecution. 

A  three-Judge  District  Court  dismissed  the 
complaint  for  failure  to  state  a  claim  upon 
which  relief  could  be  granted.  Thereafter,  ap- 
pellants were  Indicted  under  the  state  stat- 
ute. In  reversing  the  decision  of  the  three- 
Judge  court,  the  Supreme  Court  noted  that 
the  mere  possibility  of  an  initial  erroneous 
application  of  consUtutlonal  standards  by  a 
state  court  will  not  ordinarily  constitute  Ir- 
reparable injury  warranting  federal  Interfer- 
ence with  orderly  state  proceedings.  But  the 
Court  found  that  defense  of  the  state's  criml- 


'Pg.  9.  Plaintiffs'  reliance  on  Cameron  v 
Johnson,  381  U.S.  741  (1965).  and  300  U.S. 
611  (1968).  for  the  proposition  that  the 
facts  of  this  case  warrant  the  granting  of  a 
hearing  Is  ill-founded  Inasmuch  as  in  the 
present  case  the  plaintiffs  are  not  facing 
prosecution  herein  under  any  statute  al- 
leged to  be  unconstitutional.  Additionally, 
plaintiffs  have  alleged  no  facts  to  support 
their  allegation  of  harassment. 
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nal  proMcation  wouM  not  assure  adequate 
TlndlcsUon  of  constitutional  rlgbts,  and 
that  a  substantial  Ices  or  Impairment  of  free- 
doms of  expression  would  occur  If  appellants 
must  await  the  state  court's  disposition,  and 
ultimate  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  any 
adverse  determination.  Finding  that  a  chill- 
ing e^eet  upon  First  Amendment  rights 
might  restilt  from  such  prosecution  regard- 
less of  Its  prospects  of  success  or  failure,  the 
Court  held  the  abstention  doctrine  Inappro- 
priate for  cases  where,  unlike  Douglas  v.  City 
of  Jeannette.  319  US.  157  (1943).  statutes 
are  justifiably  attacked  on  their  face  as  an 
excessively  broad  attempt  to  regulate  ex- 
pression, or  as  applied  for  the  purpose  of  dls- 
coura^ng  protected  activities.  As  the  Ck>urt 
had  previously  noted  In  Douglas,  supra  at  163, 
courts  of  equity  should  In  the  exercise  of 
their  discretionary  powers  abstain  from  en- 
joining state  criminal  prosecutions  save  In 
those  exceptiOTial  cases  where  such  action 
Is  necessary  to  prevent  irreparable  injury 
uhich  is  clear  and  imminent. 

The  laatant  application  does  not  reveal 
circumstances  wherein  either  the  Senwte 
•  Beat^MUon  which  authorized  this  Subcom- 
-inltt«*'s  Investigation  or  the  subpoena 
duces  tecum  has  a  sufflclently  chilling  effect 
upon  First  Amendment  rights  which  would 
IMUlt  In  Irreparable  Injury  that  can  be  con- 
ildared  clear  and  imminent.  There  has  been 
no  Institution  of  criminal  proceedings  or 
the  threat  thereof  against  SDS  alleged  here- 
in, as  there  bad  been  in  Button,  Carmichael 
and  Baker.  Neither  the  Senate  Resolution 
nor  the  subpoena  itself  can  be  attacked  on 
their  face  as  abridging  free  expression  or  as 
applied  for  the  purpose  of  discouraging  pro- 
tected  acUvlUes. 

As  Judge  Medina  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
lor  the  Second  Circuit  noted  In  Wolff,  supra 
at  833.  federal  courts  will  not  hear  a  cause 
"when  the  action  complained  of  has  not 
caused  or  Is  not  certain  to  cause  Injury  to  the 
complaining  party".  Judge  Medina,  however, 
found  the  abetentlon  doctrine  Inappropriate 
therein  since  the  effect  of  Wolff's  reclassi- 
fication Itself  from  US  to  I-A  as  a  result  of 
his  participation  In  a  demonstration  to 
potest  American  Involvement  In  Viet  Nam. 
waa  to  Immediately  curtail  the  exercise  of 
First  Amendment  rights.  I  do  not  find  that 
•lth«r  the  Senate  Resolution  or  the  sub- 
poena itscU  has  this  effect. 

In  Sweezy,  petitioner  was  summoned  to  ap- 
pear before  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire,  who  had  been  made 
a  one-man  legislative  investigating  com- 
mittee by  the  New  Hampshire  Legislature. 
During  the  course  of  the  inquiry,  petitioner 
declined  to  answer  several  questions  on  the 
grounds  that  they  were  not  pertinent  to  the 
matter  under  Inquiry  and  that  they  In- 
fringed upon  an  area  protected  under  the 
First  Amendment.  He  was  thereupon  ad- 
judged In  contempt  by  the  state  court  and 
ordered  conunltted  to  the  county  Jail  until 
purged  of  the  contempt.  The  New  Hampshire 
Supreme  Court  affirmed  the  order  The  Su- 
preme Court,  in  reversing,  found  nothing  to 
connect  the  questioning  of  petitioner  with 
the  fundamental  interest  of  the  State  In 
preventing  the  forcible  overthrow  of  Its  gov- 
ernment. It  therefore  followed  that  the  use 
of  the  contempt  power  was  not  in  accordance 
with  the  due  process  requirement  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
SDS.  however,  which  has  not  been  called 
upon  to  produce  Its  records,  which  has  not 
been  found  In  contempt  for  any  failure  to 
comply  with  a  Congressional  subpoena  and 
which  has  had  none  of  Its  constitutional 
rights  interefered  with  as  the  result  of  the 
subpoena  duces  tecum  served  upon  the 
Trustees  is  not  In  a  position  to  rely  upon 
Sweezy. 

In  this  regard.  It  must  be  noted  that  the 
documents  which  were  the  subject  of  the 
subpoenas   duces   tecum   in  McSurely.  were 


the  property  of  the  petitioners  therein.  These 
documents,  which  had  been  seized  from  the 
McSurelys  In  aid  of  a  prosecution  under  an 
unconstitutional  statute,  had  been  retained 
by  the  district  court  which  pursuant  to  a 
Congressional  subpoena  had  ordered  the  par- 
ties to  the  action  and  officers  of  the  court  to 
cooperate  with  the  Senate  Committee  In  mak- 
ing available  such  material  as  the  Committee 
considered  pertinent.  The  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Sixth  Circuit  In  reversing  the  order 
of  the  district  court,  found  that  the  right  of 
the  court  to  retain  possession  of  the  seized 
documents  had  expired  when  under  the  doc- 
trine of  Dombrotoski.  the  district  court  de- 
clared the  statute.  In  connection  with  which 
the  documents  were  seized,  unconstitutional. 
This  case  is  clearly  distinguishable  in  that 
SDS,  like  the  district  court  in  McSurely.  has 
no  right  to  possession  of  the  records  which  are 
the  subject  matter  of  the  subpoena  duces 
tecum. 

Accordingly,  and  for  the  above-stated  rea- 
sons, the  within  motion  Is  In  all  respects 
denied  and  the  complaint  dismissed. 

So  ordered. 

Dated:  New  York,  New  York,  June  4,  1969. 
Chabixs  H.  Tkmnxt, 

USJ}J. 


THE    STIGLER    REPORT    ON    ANTI- 
TRUST POLICY  AND  ENFORCEMENT 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
to  me  that  one  of  the  poorest  things 
to  do  with  an  idea  is  to  suppress  it.  This 
is  true  of  bad  ideas  and  good  ideas  alike, 
in  my  opinion.  It  Is  especially  true  of 
ideas  having  to  do  with  complex  areas  of 
public  policy.  It  is  especially  true  of  policy 
ideas  contained  in  a  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  by  a  Commis- 
sion of  experts  appointed  by  him. 

For  many  months  it  was  common 
knowledge,  reported  in  the  public  prefes, 
that  President  Johnson  had  appointed 
a  task  force  to  review  and  report  on  anti- 
trust policy.  For  many  months  it  was 
well  known  that  President  Johnson's  task 
force  had  completed  its  review  and  sub- 
mitted its  report  and  recommendations 
to  the  White  House  In  July  1968.  But  it 
was  only  In  May  of  1969  that  the  con- 
tents of  the  Johnson  task  force  report 
were  made  known,  and  the  text  released, 
by  the  new  administration. 

At  about  the  same  time  that  the  Nixon 
administration  released  the  text  of  the 
report  prepared  by  President  Johnson's 
task  force.  It  became  known  that  Presi- 
dent Nlzon — before  he  became  Presi- 
dent— had  also  appointed  a  task  force  to 
review  antitrust  law  and  policy.  Indeed, 
on  May  22,  1969.  a  reporter  for  the 
Evening  Star  of  Washington,  D.C.,  Mr. 
Stephen  M.  Aug,  published  In  that  news- 
paper a  summary  of  the  contents  of  that 
task  force's  "secret  report"  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Subsequently,  other  reporters  have 
written  siunmaries  of  the  report,  from 
which  it  might  reasonably  be  inferred 
that  they — or  at  least  some  of  them — 
have  had  access  to  a  copy  of  the  docu- 
ment. 

Then,  on  Tuesday  of  this  week.  Anti- 
trust and  Trade  Regulation  Report,  a 
publication  of  the  Bureau  of  National 
Affairs,  published  a  partial  text.  All  the 
while,  and  to  this  day,  the  document  Is 
officially  "confidential." 

I  am  not  going  to  speculate  on  the 
reasons  the  Johnson  administration  did 


not  release  its  report,  while  the  Nixon 
administration  released  the  Johnson 
task  force  report  and  failed  to  release  its 
own.  I  should  like  to  believe  that  the 
present  administration  has  released  the 
report  of  President  Johnson's  task  force 
and  suppressed  the  report  of  President 
Nixon's  task  force  because  it  approves 
the  former  and  disapproves  the  latter 
on  certain  of  their  more  important  pol- 
icy differences;  but  I  do  not  know  that, 
and  it  is  not  the  issue  with  which  I  am 
now  concerned. 

The  issue  with  which  I  am  now  con- 
cerned is  unnecessary  secrecy  in  Gov- 
ernment. I  think  that  the  best  number 
of  secrets  for  the  government  of  a  de- 
mocracy is  the  smallest  ix>ssible  number. 
I  also  think  that  if  something  deserves 
to  be  kept  secret,  it  deserves  to  be  well 
kept.  The  report  of  President  Nixon's 
task  force  falls  both  tests.  It  Is  a  pleas- 
ure, therefore,  to  have  the  text  from 
Antitrust  and  Trade  Regulation  Report 
for  the  Record. 

This  text  is  unfortunately  not  com- 
plete. There  is  some  ellipsis  indicated  in 
the  principal  report,  and  the  dissents  are 
entirely  missing.  Nevertheless,  it  is  help- 
ful to  have  so  much  of  this  important 
and  widely  discussed  document  available, 
and  I  am  happy  to  bring  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Senators.  I,  therefore,  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  partial  text  of  the  report  to 
President  Nixon  by  his  Task  Force  on 
Productivity  and  Competition,  presided 
over  by  Prof.  George  J.  Btlgler,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.  If  I  come  into 
possession  of  the  missing  language  from 
the  principal  report,  or  the  dissenting 
views,  they  will  be  placed  in  the  Record. 
I  would  suggest  that  the  whole  report 
should  be  available  and  that  the  admin- 
istration is  in  the  best  position  to  furnish 
the  dissenting  views. 

In  addition  to  Professor  Stigler.  the 
signers  of  the  report  are  Ward  S.  Bow- 
man, Jr..  Ronald  H.  Coase.  Roger  S. 
Cramton.  Blenneth  W.  Dam,  Raymond 
H.  Mulford,  Richard  A.  Posner,  Peter  O. 
Steiner  and  Alexander  L.  Stott.  Mr.  Mul- 
ford and  Mr.  Stott  dissented  from  some 
of  the  report. 

By  placing  this  in  the  Record  I  do  not 
wish  at  this  time  to  imply  agreement  or 
disagreement  with  all  or  any  part  of  the 
"Stigler  report."  Indeed,  on  the  basis  of 
my  initial  examination  of  both,  I  would 
judge  the  "Neal  report" — the  report  of 
the  Johnson  administration's  task  force- 
to  be  the  more  strongly  reasoned  on  the 
issues  of  concentration  and  conglomer- 
ates: but  both  reports  are  valuable  and 
should  be  available  to  the  public.  It  is 
a  disservice  to  have  the  one  officially 
available,  the  other  not.  I  think  that  all 
the  economists,  lawyers,  and  reporters 
who  are  talking  about  the  "Stigler  report" 
should  have  a  chance  to  read  the  text  and 
know  exactly  what  they  are  talking 
about. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  several  of  the 
new^Miper  articles  describing  the  report, 
including  the  original  article  in  the  Eve- 
ning Star  of  May  22. 

There  l>eing  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricors, 
as  follows: 


I 
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(From  Antitrust  and  Trade  Regulation 

Report,  June  10,  19«0| 

TxxT  OF  Rkpost  of  Nixon  Task  Pobci:  on 

PaoDcciivii'i   AND  CoMPrrrriON 

SVMIf  AKT    of   «KC0MMKNDAT10N8   OF  THK   TASK 

roao  ON  paoDucnvrrT  and  coMPErmoN 

We  present  here  a  summary  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Task  Force  on  Productiv- 
ity and  Competition.  These  recommendations 
are  elaborated  and  defended  In  the  accom- 
panying Report. 

1.  We  recommend  that  the  President  issue 
a  general  policy  statement  (a)  establishing 
the  Antitrust  Division  as  the  effective  agent 
of  the  Administration  in  behalf  of  a  policy  of 
competition  within  the  councils  of  the  Ad- 
ministration and  before  the  Independent 
regulatory  commissions;  (b)  urging  those 
commissions  to  enlarge  the  role  of  competi- 
tion in  their  industries;  (c)  marshaling  pub- 
lic support  for  the  policy  of  competition. 

3.  We  urge  the  oommlsslons  to  permit  free 
entry  in  the  Industries  under  regulation  and 
to  abandon  minimum  rate  controls,  when- 
ever these  steps  are  possible — and  we  think 
they  usually  are;  and  we  urge  the  President, 
when  occasion  permits,  to  appoint  at  least 
one  economist  to  membership  in  each  of  the 
major  commissions,  and  institute  effective 
procedures  for  the  review  of  the  performance 
of  the  commissions. 

3.  To  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  the  Anti- 
trust Division,  we  urge  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  In  Charge 
of  Antitrust  to  Insist  that  every  antitrust 
suit  make  good  economic  sense,  and  to  Insti- 
tute semi-public  conferences  to  assist  In  the 
formulation  and  frequent  reevaluation  of  en- 
forcement guidelines. 

4.  We  recommend  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  establish  close  liaison  with  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  at  the  highest  levels, 
with  a  view  toward  fostering  a  harmonious 
policy  of  business  regulation. 

5.  We  recommend  that  the  Department 
bring  a  series  of  strate^c  cases  against  re- 
gional price-fixing  conspiracies,  which  we  be- 
lieve to  be  numerous  and  economically  Im- 
portant. 

6.  We  cannot  endorse,  on  the  basis  of  pres- 
ent knowledge  of  the  effects  of  oligopoly  on 
competition,  proposals  whether  by  new  legis- 
lation or  new  interpretations  of  existing  law 
to  deconcentrate  highly  concentrated  indus- 
tries by  dissolving  their  leading  firms.  But 
we  urge  the  Department  to  maintain  unre- 
mitting scrutiny  of  highly  oligopolistic  In- 
dustrlea  and  to  proceed  under  section  1  of 
the  Sherman  Act— which  In  our  judgment 
reaches  all  Important  forms  of  collusion — In 
Instances  where  pricing  Is  found  after  careful 
Investigation  to  be  substantially  noncompet- 
itive. 

7.  The  Department  of  Justice  Merger 
Guidelines  are  extraordinary  stringent,  and 
in  some  respects  Indefensible.  We  suggest  a 
number  of  revisions  In  the  accompanying 
Report. 

8.  We  strongly  recommend  that  the  De-  • 
partment  decline  to  undertake  a  program  of 
action  against  conglomerate  mergers  and 
conglomerate  enterprises,  pending  a  con- 
ference to  gather  information  and  opinion 
on  the  economic  effects  of  the  conglomerate 
phenomenon.  More  broadly,  we  urge  the  De- 
partment to  resist  the  natural  temptation 
to  utilize  the  antitrust  laws  to  combat  social 
problems  not  related  to  the  competitive  func- 
tioning of  markets. 

9.  We  reconunend  new  legislation  to  in- 
crease the  monetary  penalUes,  at  present 
largely  nominal,  for  price  fixing. 

10.  We  urge  a  new  policy  for  antitrust  de- 
crees. The  Department  should  not  seek  the 
entry  of  regulatory  decrees:  decrees  that  en- 
visage a  continuing  relationship  with  the 
defendant.  Save  In  exceptional  circum- 
stances, all  decrees  should  contain  a  near 


termination  date,  ordinarily  no  more  than 
10  years  from  the  date  of  entry.  And  the 
Department  should  undertake  a  review  of 
existing  decrees  to  determine  which  should 
be  vacated  as  obsolete  or  inappropriate. 

11.  The  Expediting  and  Webb-Pomerene 
Acts  should  be  repealed,  and  the  Roblnson- 
Patman  Act  substantially  revised. 

12.  Mr.  Alexander  L.  Stott  dissents  from 
certain  parts  of  the  Report  and  from  certain 
of  the  above  recommendations.  Mr.  Raymond 
H.  Mulford  dissents  from  two  recommenda- 
tions. 

BEPOar    OF    THE    TASK    FORCE    ON    PBODUCTIVrrT 
AND   COMPETITION 

The  Task  Force  on  Productivity  and  Com- 
petition submits  Its  report  on  the  problems 
which  will  be  confronted  by  the  new  admin- 
istration In  this  area,  and  the  steps  which 
we  recommend  to  be  taken.  The  report  Is 
presented  under  three  general  headings: 

I.  The  Administration's  policy  of  Competi- 
tion and  the  Role  of  the  Antitrust  Division 
and  the  Regulatory  Commissions  In  This 
Policy. 

II.  Organization  and  Procedure  in  the  An- 
titrust Division. 

ni.  Recommendations  for  Change  In  An- 
titrust Policy. 

Individual  task  force  members  would  often 
change  the  emphasis  of  the  Report,  and 
larger  differences  are  presented  as  dissents. 
/.  General  policy 
A.  Antitrust  Policy 
The  American  Way,  as  we  are  consUntly 
told,  is  to  rely  upon  competitive  private  en- 
terprise to  do  most  of  the  work  of  allocating 
resources  to  industries  and  firms,  organizing 
production,  and  providing  economic  progress. 
We  are  constantly  travelling  a  shorter  dis- 
tance down  this  Way,  however:  for  good  rea- 
sons and  for  bad  we  have  almost  continuously 
expanded  the  governmental  controls  over 
economic  life,  and  In  recent  years  Important 
restrictions  have  been  placed  upon  private 
enterprise  to  protect  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments. Some  of  the  vast  arsenal  of  pubUc 
controls  are  unnecessary,  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  necessary  controls  are  exces- 
sively restrictive  of  competition.  As  one  ex- 
ample, the  safety  of  financial  Institutions  Is 
of  course  a  major  public  concern,  but  this 
safety  can  often  be  achieved  by  Insurance  or 
similar  devices,  and  hardly  ever  requires  that 
competition  be  suppressed  to  the  extent  that 
the  most  Incompetently  managed  institution 
will  be  prosperous,  and  hence  safe. 

The  traditional  American  policy  of  seeking 
to  minimize  regulation  of  economic  life  Is 
a  profoundly  ^se  policy,  and  deserves  to  be 
reasserted  and:  implemented.  Both  logic  and 
political  expedlency^not  always  close  al- 
lies— dictate  that  economic  freedom  be  sub- 
jected to  the  discipline  of  competitive  mar- 
kets. We  believe,  therefore,  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  Issue  a  general  policy  statement 
on  competition  and  public  regulation,  to 
achieve  at  least  three  Important  purposes: 

1.  To  establish  the  Antitrust  Division  as 
the  effective  agent  of  the  Administration  In 
behalf  of  a  policy  of  competition.  In  Intra- 
governmental  groups,  and  before  Independ- 
ent regulatory  bodies. 

2.  To  encourage  and  urge  the  regulatory 
bodies — which  cannot  Ignore  the  clear  policy 
positions  of  the  President  even  when  his  ap- 
pointive power  Is  dormant — to  enlarge  the 
role  of  competition  In  their  respective 
Industries. 

3.  To  revive  and  strengthen  public  support 
for  the  policy  of  competition,  and  to  establish 
the  bona  fides  of  the  Administration  as  the 
protector  of  both  consumer  and  businessman. 

An  executive  order  or  a  major  presidential 
address  would  be  an  appropriate  vehicle  for 
this  declaration.  Whether  or  not  a  formal 
statement  commends  Itself,  we  believe  that 
the  correct  policy  is  one  of  persistent  and  re- 


sourceful exploitation  of  competition  wher- 
ever possible. 

B.  The  Policy  of  Competition  In  the  Regu- 
lated Industries 

Our  mandate  to  examine  productivity  and 
competition  in  the  American  economy  com- 
pels us  to  brief  examination  of  the  work  of 
the  regulatory  commissions  themselves.  The 
regulated  industries  comprise  one-eighth  or 
more  of  the  economy  in  terms  of  Income,  and 
are  too  Important  to  be  omitted  from  our 
Report. 

The  tasks  assigned  to  the  regulatory  agen- 
cies are  v^lous:  to  prevent  monopoly  pric- 
ing (as  with  telephone  and  pipelines);  to 
prevent  congestion  (as  with  radio  and  tele- 
vision frequencies);  to  provide  safety  to 
savers  (as  with  financial  Institutions) ;  and  so 
on.  It  Is  not  possible  for  us  here  to  examine 
these  purposes  critically,  although  It  Is  no- 
torious that  In  certain  Industries  (such,  as 
motor  trucking)  there  Is  no  respectable  c^e 
for  economic  regulation.  There  is  widespread 
disenchantment  with  regulatory  purposes  as 
well  as  regulatory  processes,  and  a  general 
belief  that  excessive  rigidity,  expensive  re- 
view of  economically  trivial  details,  and  fre- 
quent failure  to  achieve  any  Important  re- 
sults have  characterized  our  regulatory 
efforts. 

In  two  directions,  we  are  convinced,  there 
should  be  a  major  reorientation  of  the  re^- 
latory  policy : 

1.  EIntry  of  new  firms  should  be  encouraged 
wherever  an  absolute  contradiction  virlth  reg- 
ulatory goals  is  not  Involved.  At  present  the 
practice  Is  universally  the  opposite:  to  pro- 
hibit or  ration  with  utmost  severity  the 
entrance  of  new  firms. 

2.  Allow  much  freedom  In  price  competi- 
tion. The  regulatory  bodies  should  abandon 
minimum  rate  regulation  whenever  pos- 
sible (and  it  is  usually  possible),  and  rely 
chiefly  on  maximum  rate  regulation. 

Where  rates  are  regulated,  it  Is  essential  to 
make  both  changes:  there  Is  little  merit  In 
allowing  additional  firms  to  enter  if  they 
are  not  held  to  the  test  of  unfettered  com- 
petition  with   the  existing   firms. 

We  urge  the  Administration  to  pursue 
three  complementary  paths  of  reform  in  the 
regulated  Industries: 

First,  the  commissions  should  have  the 
merits  of  competition  pressed  upon  them. 
Competition  is  not  a  matter  of  all  or  none, 
and  the  fact  of  regulation  should  not  exclude 
competition  as  a  force  at  each  of  a  hundred 
points  where  It  Is  relevant  and  feasible.  If 
there  must  be  only  one  railroad  there  can 
still  be  several  truckers,  several  freight  for- 
warders, and  the  possibility  of  Inter-modal 
competition. 

Second,  the  primary  method  of  giving  a 
larger  role  to  competition  Is  by  appointing 
commissioners  who  understand  and  believe 
In  a  policy  of  competition.  We  believe  that 
every  regulatory  body  should  have  at  least 
one  economist  as  a  commissioner.  Quite  aside 
from  the  implementation  of  the  desire  for 
more  competition,  this  proposal  has  a  de- 
cisive defense:  economic  regulation  poses 
more  economic  than  legal  problems,  and  an 
economist  knows  more  about  economics  than 
a  non-economist.  The  economic  triviality  and 
irrelevance  of  much  activity  of  the  regula- 
tory commissions  Is  patent  and  Inexcusable. 

Third,  the  regulatory  commissions  are 
largely  out  of  public  control.  Once  in  a 
decade  or  two,  at  most,  a  commission  will 
be  Investigated  by  Congress.  The  Administra- 
tion should  explore  methods  of  getting  more 
meaningful  and  effective  reviews  than  we 
now  get.  We  do  not  know  whether  the  best 
method  Is  an  enlarged  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
section,  a  national  conunlsslon,  the  creation 
of  academic  review  committees,  or  a  special 
adviser  to  the  President.  The  best  method, 
however.  Is  surely  not  Infrequent,  partisan 
Congressional  review.  The  present  rule  of  the 
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regulatory  bodies  la  undirected,  unmeaaured, 
and  uneraluated. 

II.  Orgmnization  aitd  procedure  in  the  mnti- 
trust  division 
A.  The  Utilization  of  Bconomlc  Knowledge 
We  anticipate  little  opposition  to  the  prop- 
osition tbat  ttae  Antitrust  Division  make 
full  and  effective  use  of  economists  and  their 
special  skills.  These  skills  are  often  necessary 
to  understand  the  effects  of  economic  prac- 
tices <an  example  U  market-sharing  in  fixed 
proportions  I .  to  assess  the  economic  im- 
portance of  Individual  cases,  and  to  assist  In 
devising  remedies  that  will  not  shatter  on 
economic  realities.  We  endorse  the  policy  of 
having  a  highly  professional  economist  serv- 
ing as  adviser  to  the  head  of  the  Division, 
and  a  strong  permanent  staff  of  economists. 
The  problem  is  not  the  goal  of  an 
economically  sophisticated  antitrust  policy, 
but  its  implementation.  A  division  charged 
with  the  enforcement  of  a  statute  must  of 
cours^  be  directed  and  largely  staffed  by 
lawyers.  Unless  there  are  substantial  incen- 
tives to  the  staff  to  utilize  economics — 
whether  by  central  direction,  or  vastly  more 
iMweiTUny.  by  demonstrated  assistance  In 
IrtnnlHg-  cases — the  non-lawyer  will  often  be 
viewed  by  the  lawyers  as  a  mysteriously  neces- 
sary obstacle  to  smooth  operations.  The  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  wUI  have  succeeded 
In  making  a  truly  major  contribution  to  anti- 
trust policy  If  he  establishes  the  relevance  of 
economic  knowledge. 

B.  The  Development  of  Criteria  for  Classes 
of  Cases  ( Guidelines ) 

Wheh  the  Antitrust  Division  is  con- 
fronted by  a  large  number  of  similar  cases — 
and  It  must  now  be  scanning  many  hundreds 
of  mergers  each  year — It  will  ineviUbly  have 
rules  to  guide  the  numerous  men  who  pass 
on  individual  cases.  The  question  is  not 
whether  to  have  criteria  or  guidelines,  but 
how  to  arrive  at  them. 

We  believe,  for  reasons  we  discuss  below, 
that  the  present  merger  guidelines  are  ques- 
tionable in  important  respects.  Here  we  con- 
sider the  procedures  for  lormulating  guide- 
lines. 

A  set  of  rules  for  a  class  of  cases  will  be 
desirable  only  if  two  conditions  are  fulfilled: 

1.  There  are  a  large  number  of  uncon- 
troversial.  easily  identified  cases.  If  there  are 
not,  the  rules  give  litUe  help  to  either  busi- 
ness or  the  Division. 

2.  Controversial  or  objectionable  cases  can- 
not be  repackaged  to  avoid  scrutiny. 

The  way  to  determine  whether  mergers,  for 
example,  meet  these  conditions  is  to 
examine  a  large  number  of  them  In  the  light 
of  legal  and  economic  knowledge.  The  Anti- 
trust Division  will  perform  this  task  vastly 
ketter  11  it  uses  the  large  amount  of  pro- 
fessional expertise  available  outside  the  Divi- 
sion. We  therefore  recommend  that  the  Di- 
vision have  semi-public  conferences  to  ex- 
plore difficult  areas  of  policy,  inviting  legal 
and  economic  experts  to  propose  or  discuss 
guidelines.  Some  members  of  the  task  force 
would  prefer  to  have  formal  notice  and  pub- 
lic hearings  in  establishing  rules.  If  rules  are 
adopted,  a  periodic  review  of  them  by  the 
same  procedure  will  be  a  useful  method  of 
conferring  flexibility  upon  them.  A  specific 
application  of  this  method  Is  proposed  below 
for  mergers. 

C.  The  Role  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
No  review  of  antitrust  policy  would  be  com- 
plete that  ignored  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, which  Is  charged  with  enforcement 
of,  among  other  statutes,  the  Clayton  Act. 
of  which  Section  a,  tbe  Roblnson-Patman 
Anoendment,  and  Section  7,  prohibiting  merg- 
ers and  acquisitions  that  may  substantially 
lessen  competition,  are  particularly  Impor- 
tant; and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act, 
whose  operative  provision.  Section  5,  forbids 
"unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  practices',  a  term 
that  has  been  interpreted  to  embrace  even 


more  than  the  vast  area  of  anticompetitive 
behavior  proscritjed  by  the  Sherman  Clayton 
Acts,  as  well  as  consumer  fraud  and  some 
"Immoral"  sales  methods  such  as  lotteries. 
As  is  evident,  the  Commission's  Jurisdiction 
largely  overlaps  that  of  the  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion. 

In  Its  antitrust  work,  the  PTC  has  concen- 
trated on  price  discrln)lnation.  on  practices 
believed  to  oppress  or  coerce  small  dealers, 
and  on  mergers,  especially  vertical  and  con- 
glomerate, i.nd  usually  in  Industries  which  by 
long-established  understanding  with  the  An- 
titrust Division   have  been   assigned   as   the 
Commission's  sphere  of  primary  competence. 
Unhappily,  little  tbat  the  Commission  un- 
dertakes In   the  antitrust  area  can   be  de- 
fended in  terms  of  the  objective  of  maintain- 
ing  and  strengthening  a  competitive  econ- 
omy. Consider  price  dlscrtnolnation.  There  is 
now  an  impressive  body  of  literature  argu- 
ing   the    Improbability    that   a   profit-maxi- 
mizing seller,  even  one  with  monopoly  power, 
would    or   could    use    below    cost   selling    to 
monopolize  additional  markets.  Yet,  not  only 
has  the  Commisalon  continued  to  bring  pred- 
atory price  discrimination  cases,  but  the  al- 
leged  danger   of   predatory   pricing   remains 
a  principal  prop  of  its  vertical  and  conglomer- 
ate antimerger  cases.  As  for  "secondary  line" 
discrimination   (that  Is,  giving  discounts  to 
some  dealers  or  distributors  but  not  to  others 
who  compete  with   them),  the  Commission 
has  never  attempted   to  differentiate  those 
cases  (if  there  are  any)  in  which  a  monopolis- 
tic buyer  Is  able  to  extract  unjustified  price 
concessions  from  his  suppliers  to  the  preju- 
dice of  his  competitors  from  those  in  which 
discrimination   is  employed   by  oligopolistic 
sellers  who  wish  to  cut  prices  secretly. — and 
should  be  encouraged  to  do  so — and  those  In 
which  price  difference*  (which  the  Commis- 
sion tends  to  equate,  erroneously,  with  dit- 
criminations)    are   not.  In   fact,  discrimina- 
tory. Over  the  last  eight  years  the  Conunls- 
slon,  often  under  the  prodding  of  reviewing 
courts,   has  pulled  some  of  the  sting  from 
enforcement  of  the  Roblnson-Patman  against 
secondary-line    dlscrUnlnatlon.    It    has    de- 
manded somewhat  stronger   proof   of   com- 
petitive injury:  the  meeting-competition  and 
cost-Justification    defenses    have    been    ren- 
dered meaningful;  and  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  relating   to  advertUing   allowances  and 
brokerage  payments  are.  In  general,  no  longer 
used    to   compel   sellers    to   compensate    for 
services  that  are  not  economically  beneficial 
to   the  seller    (such   as  advertising   by   tiny 
retail  outlets  or  brokerage  when  a  broker's 
services  can  be  dispensed  with) .  Although  the 
retreat  from  per  se  rules  against  secondary- 
line  discrimination  has  led  to  a  general  dim- 
inution of  enforcement  activity  by  the  FTC 
(private  suits  continue,  of  course,  and  are 
discussed  later)   the  Commission  still  brings 
many  cases  that  Impair,  rather  than  promote, 
competition  and  efficiency.  F^r  example,  the 
Commission  has  in  recent  years  waged  vigor- 
ous war  against  'functional  discounts",  which 
are  discounts  offered  to  middlemen  who  per- 
form certain  distributive  functions  (such  as 
warehousing)  that  other  middlemen,  who  are 
not    given    the    discounts,   do   not   perform. 
Moreover,  as  explained  later  In  this  Report, 
we  can  conceive  of  no  case  of  discrimination 
in  which  the  Sherman  Act  would  not  pro- 
vide an  adequate  remedy— adequate,  that  Is. 
to  protect   the   Interest   In   maintaining   an 
effectively  competitive  economy — and  so  we 
view   Roblnson-Patman   enforcement   as   in- 
herently likely  to  be  pushed  bevond  proper 
limits. 

The  efforts  of  the  Commission  to  protect 
small  dealers  from  allegedly  unfair  and  co- 
ercive business  practices  constitute  a  dark 
chapter  in  the  Corixmisslon's  history.  Much  of 
this  enforcement  activity  does  not  eventuate 
In  formal  proceedings.  What  happens  is  that 
a  dealer  who  Is  terminated  for  whatever 
reason.  Is  likely  to  complain  to  the  Commis- 
sion, knowing  that  the  relevant  Commission 
staff  is  well  disposed   toward    "small   busi- 


ness". The  staff  uses  the  threat  of  an  FTC 
proceeding  to  get  the  supplier  to  reinstate 
the  dealer,  tmd  If  threats  fall — usually  they 
succeed  the  FTC  may  file  a  complaint  charg- 
ing the  supplier  with  having  cut  off  the 
dealer  because  he  was  a  price  cutter,  or  for 
some  other  nefarious  reason.  Our  impression, 
in  Slim,  is  that  the  Commission,  especially  at 
the  Informal  level,  has  evolved  an  effective 
law  of  dealer  protection  that  Is  unrelated 
and  often  contrary  to  the  objectives  of  the 
antitrust  laws.  The  Commission  is  supported 
In  this  endeavor  by  the  Supreme  Court's 
rulings  that  Section  5  of  the  nc  Act  em- 
powers the  Commission  to  suppress  practices 
that  resemble  antitrust  violations. 

With  respect  to  the  Commission's  enforce- 
ment policy  In  the  merger  field.  It  Is  Illumi- 
nating to  compare  the  recent  statements  o( 
Commission  merger  jjollcy  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  Merger  Guidelines,  discussed 
elsewhere  In  this  Report.  The  Commission  Is 
even  more  severe.  Unlike  the  Department,  It 
attaches  a  good  deal  of  slgnlflcance  to  the 
absolute  size  (Independent  of  market  share) 
of  merging  flrans;  to  the  alleged  jjower  that 
large  firms  have  over  small;  and  to  the 
dangers  of  "price  squeezes". 

It  win,  for  example,  challenge  virtually  ony 
acquisition  by  a  cement  producer  of  a  ready- 
mix  concrete  company,  virtually  any  sub- 
stantial acquisition  by  a  large  food  chain, 
etc.  The  Merger  Guidelines  are  models  of 
restraint  compared  to  those  promulgated  by 
the  Commission,  which  are  as  hard  on  eco- 
nomic theory  as  on  mergers. 

We  conclude  that  substantial  retrenchment 
by  the  Commission  In  the  antitrust  field  Is 
highly  desirable.  In  addition  to  retrench- 
ment (at  least  by  stopping  the  Increase  of 
the  Conunlsslon's  appropriations),  its  re- 
sources devoted  to  regulating  competition 
might  be  redeployed.  The  two  principal  i>os- 
sibilltles  are  ( 1 )  consumer  protection,  and 
( 2 )  economic  studies  utilizing  the  very  broad 
fact-gathering  powers  vested  in  the  Com- 
mission by  Its  enabling  leglslatlcm.  Unhap- 
pUy.  either  route  could  be  foUowed  In  a 
way  that  endangered  competition.  An  in- 
competent economic  study  can  be  influential 
on  policy  makers — witness  the  influential 
1&48  FTC  study  which  erroneously  suggested 
that  concentration  was  on  the  rise  in  Ameri- 
can Industry.  Overzealous  enforcement  of 
consumer-protection  legislation  can  also  have 
errant  results.  We  note  that  the  application 
of  consumer-protection  law  is  almost  always 
invoked  not  by  consumers  but  by  competi- 
tors, whose  Interest  lies  In  protecting  their 
market,  not  in  giving  consumers  full  infor- 
mation; and  that  elaborate  requirements  re- 
lating to  packaging,  safety,  etc  can  curtail 
consumer  choice,  limit  competition,  reduce 
the  consumer's  incentive  to  exercise  care, 
and — what  la  most  serious — Unptose  substan- 
tial costs  on  society. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  urgently 
needs  a  basic  reform,  but  this  need  will  be 
difficult  to  fulfill.  Quite  apart  from  the  fact 
that  there  are  no  vacancies  on  the  Com- 
mission, any  dramatic  or  far-reaching  Presl- 
dentlally-lnsplred  reforms  would  run  up 
against  the  long  tradition  of  regarding  the 
Independent  agencies  in  general — and  the 
FTC  In  particular — as  "arms  of  the  Con- 
gress." TTiat  has  at  times  meant  an  office  of 
economic  opportunity  for  Congressmen:  more 
ImfKirtant.  it  means  that  a  strong  showing 
of  Presidential  Interest  in  the  operations  of 
the  Commission  will  not  be  welcome  on  the 
Hill. 

Perhaps  the  best  short-run  path  of  Im- 
prove-Tient  runs  through  the  offices  of  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  In  charge  of  Antitrust.  Since  the 
Jurisdictions  of  the  Commission  and  of  the 
Antltnist  Division  are  so  largely  overlapping, 
no  one  could  object  to  the  establishment  be- 
tween the  Commission  and  the  Division  of 
close  liaison  at  the  bluest  levels.  Indeed.  It 
Is  something  of  a  wonder  (though  explicable 
m  terms  of  bureaucratic  rivalry)   tbat  such 
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liaison  has  b«en  wholly  lacking  heretofore; 
the  only  coordination  between  the  agencies  Is 
at  very  low  levels,  and  consists  largely  of 
haggling  over  who  shall  sue  in  cases  where 
both  agencies  are  interested.  Especially  at  the 
beginning  of  a  new  Administration,  it  should 
be  quite  feasible,  as  well  as  wholly  appropri- 
ate, for  the  Attorney  General  and  Assistant 
Attorney  General  to  establish  a  close  cooper- 
ative relationship  with  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission.  We  think  it  likely  that  the  Com- 
mission win  pay  some  heed  to  the  Depart- 
ment's views,  if  forcefully  expressed,  on  anti- 
trust and  trade-regulation  policy. 

111.  Recommended  changes  in  antitrust 

policies 
The  general  policies  of  the  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion are  profoundly  good,  and  we  propose  no 
major  change  In  lu  emphasis  or  directions  of 
policy.  In  fact,  the  main  thrust  of  the  fol- 
lowing recoihmendatlons  U  that  certain  re- 
cent   developmenu    of    policy    or    doctrine 
should  not  be  allowed  to  divert  the  agency 
from  Its  basic  task  of  striking  down  conspira- 
cies and  mergers  in  restraint  of  trade. 
A.  Price  Fixing 
The  prlce-flxlng  cases  of  the  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion are  Its  bread  and  butter,  and  under- 
standably Its  staff  would  prefer  more  cake. 
We  emphasize  the  great  economic  and  social 
Importance  of  continued,  vigilant,  aggressive 
•    seeklng-out  and  conviction  of  conventional 
prlce-flxers.  Every  victory  weakens  the  effi- 
ciency of  undetected  collusion  in  that  area  of 
economic  life.  We  strongly  recommend  the 
bringing  of  a  series  of  strategic  cases  against 
regional  conspiracies,  which  we  believe  to  be 
numerous  and  economically  Important. 
B.  Concentration  and  Oligc^wly 
Oligopoly — the    Industry    composed    of    a 

small  number  of  Independent  enterprises 

undoubtedly  presents  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lems in  a  policy  for  competition.  The  difficul- 
ties  arise  because  of  a  combination  of  three 
circumstances.  The  first  Is  factual:  there  are 
many  Important  Industries  in  our  economy 
whose  structure  is  ollgopoll8tlc--how  large  a 
number  depends  upon  what  a  "small  number 
of  firms"  mea«a.  The  second  U  interpretive: 
the  economists  have  not  succeeded  in  fully 
identifying  the  characteristics  of  an  Industry 
which  determine  whether  It  will  behave  com- 
petitively  or  monopolisticaUy.  The  third  U 
the  matter  of  action:  if  firms  in  an  crfigoplls- 
tic  industry  are  convicted  of  collusive  behav- 
ior, must  one  press  for  a  remedy  so  radical 
as  dissolution  In  order  to  stop  future  repetl- 
tlons  of  the  offense?  (And  should  the  stand- 
ards of  permissible  concentration  be  wholly 
different  for  pending  mergers  than  for  estab- 
lished enterprises?) 

The  circumstances  which  determine  wheth- 
er or  not  the  firms  In  an  oUgopolUtlc  indus- 
try wlU  usually  behave  more  or  less  com- 
petitively (seeking  by  Independent  actions 
to  Improve  their  Individual  profits  at  the 
cost  of  rlvaU'  profits,  with  the  eventual  gen- 
eral erosion  of  unusual  profits)  are  partly 
known : 

1.  The  easier  (quicker  and  cheaper)  new 
firms  can  enter  the  industry,  the  smaller  and 
more  short  lived  will  be  the  monopolistic 
restrictions. 

2.  The  more  elastic  the  demand  for  the 
product  of  the  oUgopolUUc  industry  the  less 
the  reward  from  restrictions  of  output  below 
the  competitive  level,  and  hence  the  less  the 
Inducements  to  act  collusively.  This  in  turn 
usually  depends  upon  what  altemaUve  prod- 
ucts  the  buyers  may  turn  to. 

3.  The  larger  the  effective  number  of  firms 
the  less  the  probability  of  collusive  be- 
havior— collusion  increases  in  expense  (In- 
cluding probability  of  detection)  as  num- 
bers increase.  However,  a  given  number  of 
firms  u  more  likely  to  result  In  coUuslon. 
the  more  concentrated  is  production  In  the 
hands  of  a  few  firms.  If  we  correct  for  this 
and  take  the  effective  niunber  of  rivals  to  be 


the  number  of  rivals  of  equal  size  which 
would  i»x>duce  the  same  competitive  situa- 
tion as  the  firms  (not  of  equal  size)  actually 
in  the  industry,  the  effective  number  may 
be  very  roughly  estimated  at  twice  the  num- 
ber there  would  be  if  all  firms  were  as  large 
as  the  largest  In  the  Industry. 

That  is,  if  the  largest  firm  has  Vi  of  the 
industry's  output  and  the  remaining  firms 
fall  off  in  size  regularly,  the  effective  num- 
ber of  firms  is  of  the  order  of  magnitude  of 
10.  By  this  Is  meant  that  the  concentration 
in  the  industry  is  equivalent  to  what  would 
exist  If  there  were  10  firms  of  equal  size. 

There  are  other  influences  which  probably 
but  less  certainl^Qffect  the  probability  of 
competitive  behavAr.  One  of  these  is  the 
size  of  buyers:  la^er  buyers,  for  a  variety 
of  reasons  including  possibility  of  backward 
integration,  make  for  more  competitive 
prices. 

Numerous    statistical    studies    have    been 
made  of  the  relationship  between  concentra- 
tion and  rates  of  return  on  investment,  and 
these    studies    generally    yield    positive    but 
loose  relationships:    concentration   is  not  a 
major  determinant  of  differences  among  In- 
dustries   in    profitability,    although    It    may 
sometimes  be  a  significant  factor.  It  appears 
also    to    be    true    that    somewhere    between 
five  and  ten  effective  rivals  (I.e.,  largest  firm 
with  a  share  of  Vi  to  Vi )  are  usually  enough 
to  Insure  substantial  elimination  of  the  in- 
fluence of  concentration  upon  profltabllity. 
Concern  with  oligopoly  has  led  to  proposals 
to  use  the  antitrust  laws  (perhaps  amended) 
to  deconcentrate  highly  oligopolistic  Indus- 
tries by  dissolving  their  leading  firms.  We 
cannot  endorse  these  proposals  on  the  basis 
of  existing  knowledge.  As  indicated,  the  cor- 
relation between  concentration  and  profita- 
bility is  weak,  and  many  factors  besides  the 
number  of  firms  In  a  market  appear  to  be 
relevant  to  the  competitiveness  of  their  be- 
havior. While  a  flat  condemnation  of  oligop- 
oly thus  seems  to  us  unwise,  we  commend 
to  the  Antitrust  Division  a  policy  of  strict 
and  unremitting  scrutiny  of  the  highly  oli- 
gopolistic Industries.  If,  In  any  of  these  indus- 
tries, pricing  is  found  after  careful  investi- 
gation  to  be  substantially  noncompetitive, 
the    Division    will    have    a    clear    basis    for 
proceeding  against  the  leading  firms  under 
Section   1.  Collusion  that  can  be  incontro- 
vertibly  Inferred  from  behavior  (such  as  per- 
sistent,   stable   price   discrimination   in   the 
economist's    sense)    should    not    bring    im- 
munity from  the  Sherman  Act.  and  we  are 
confident  that  structural  remedies  will  be 
sanctioned  by  the  courts  in  cases  where,  due 
to  number  of  firms  and  the  other  conditions 
of  the  market,  lesser  remedies  are  likely  to 
be   unavailing.   In   assessing  the   gain   from 
such  structiu-al  remedies,  account  should  be 
taken  of  any  reduction  in  efficiency  which 
the  remedy  entails. 

The  concern  with  oligopoly  U  also  quite 
visible  in  the  Department  of  Justice's  most 
recent  Innovation,  the  Merger  Guidelines,  to 
which  we  now  turn. 

C.  Mergers  and  the  Guidelines 
The  present  merger  Guidelines  Impose 
stringent  restrictions  upon  the  relative  sizes 
permitted  to  companies  which  desire  to 
merge.  The  impact  of  these  percentages  is 
reinforced  by  a  definition  of  the  market 
(within  which  shares  of  companies  are  reck- 
oned) so  loose  and  unprofessional  as  to  be 
positively  embarrassing.  We  propose  to  re- 
verse this  emphasis:  not  to  tell  companies 
which  mergers  are  forbidden,  but  which 
mergers  are  permitted.  We  are  persuaded  that 
this  orientation  better  serves  the  Interests 
of  both  business  and  the  Antitrust  Division. 
Before  we  turn  to  the  methods  by  which 
more  appropriate  Guidelines  for  mergers  are 
achievable,  we  shall  briefly  discuss  the  pres- 
ent Guidelines,  and  indicate  our  reasons  for 
dissatisfaction  with  them  in  their  present 
orientation. 
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Market  Definition.  The  delineation  of  a 
relevant  market  within  which  to  appraise 
the  lawfulness  of  a  merger  is  crucial,  for  If 
the  market  is  drawn  narrowly  enough,  vir- 
tually any  merger  can  be  made  to  seem 
monopolistic  in  its  effects.  Unfortunately,  as 
they  are  presently  drafted  the  Guidelines 
seem  to  Invite  a  substantial  degree  of  mar- 
ket gerrymandering,  especially  In  delineating 
regional  or  local  markets.  The  Guidelines' 
test  of  whether  a  product  Is  sold  In  less  than 
a  national  market  Is  loose.  Any  group  of  com- 
peting sellers  In  the  Industry  Is  a  relevant 
market,  unless  the  defendant  can  show  that 
there  Is  no  "economic  barrier"  preventing 
other  sellers  from  selling  in  the  particular 
area.  Such  a  barrier  may  consist  of  freight 
costs,  customer  Inconvenience,  customer 
preference  for  the  brands  presently  sold  in 
the  area,  or  the  absence  of  good  distribution 
facilities. 

This  is  a  misleading  test.  An  Industry  may 
be  riddled  with  the  kind  of  "barriers"  cited 
in  the  Guidelines  and  yet  still  not  contain 
any  meaningful  local  markets.  An  example 
will  illustrate.  Assume  that  the  price  of  steel 
bars  is  (2  In  Minnesota  and  $1.60  in  Chicago, 
and  the  cost  of  shipping  the  bars  from  Chi- 
cago to  Minnesota  is  41  cents.  On  these  facts. 
It  is  plain  that  the  Minnesota  sellers  could 
not  raise  their  price  significantly  without  im- 
mediately losing  their  business  to  the  Chi- 
cago sellers.  Minnesota  is  thus  not  a  mean- 
ingful local  market  even  though,  at  the  exist- 
ing price,  freight  Costs  do  impose  an  effective 
economic     barrier    against     the     Minnesota 
sellers.   Moreover,   additional   firms   will   es- 
tablish production  or  distribution  facilities 
In  Minnesota  If  it  becomes  profitable  to  do 
so.  The  same  analysis  can  be  extended  to  the 
other  barriers  discussed  in  the  Guidelines. 
In  criticizing  the  test  of  "economic  bar- 
rier", we  do  not  mean  to  deny  the  difficulty  of 
devising  rules  of  market  definition  that  will 
be  at  the  same  time  simple  and  sensible.  This 
is  most  probably  not  an  area  in  which  Guide- 
lines provide  a  useful  enforcement  tool.  If 
there   are    to   be    Guidelines,    though,    they 
should  at  least  not  misstate  the  applicable 
economic  theory.  It  would,  accordingly,  be  a 
decided  improvement  if  the  Guidelines  were 
revised   (at  a  minimum)    to  explain  that  a 
distant  seller  of  a  product  must  be  included 
in  the  local  market  if  a  modest  price  increase 
in  the  local  area — a  price  increase  unrelated 
to  his  costs — would  bring  him  in  forthwith. 
Horizontal  Mergers.  The  provisions  of  the 
Guidelines   governing   horizontal   mergers — 
that  is,  mergers  between  direct  competitors — 
are    extraordinarily    strict.    If    a    market    is 
"highly  concentrated"  (defined  as  where  the 
4  largest  firms  account  for  at  least  75  per- 
cent  of   the   sales   in   the   market),   then   a 
mergef  between  two  firms,   each  of  which 
has  a  4  percent  market  share,  will  be  chal- 
lenged :  and  If  the  acquiring  firm  has  a  share 
as   large   as   15   percent,   then   the   acquired 
firm  need  have  only  a  1  percent  share  for 
the  merger  to  be  challenged.  Different  levels 
of  permissible  size  are  stated  for  less  con- 
centrated  industries,   and   some   account   is 
taken  of  the  trend  of  concentration. 

We  agree  with  the  basic  premise  of  the 
horizontal-merger  provisions  of  the  Guide- 
lines that  market-share  percentages  are  the 
appropriate  touchstone  of  illegality  for  such 
mergers.  We  would  favor  levels  of  concen- 
tration mtxleEtly  lower  than  those  now  used 
(but  dlff^ntly  structured),  with  the  pur- 
poses of  (1)  allowing  all  mergers  below  the 
Guidelines  levels,  and  (2)  not  prohibiting, 
but  reviewing,  those  above  the  critical  level, 
with  an  implied  probability  that  the  more  a 
proposed  merger  lies  above  the  level  of  au- 
tomatic approval,  the  less  the  probability  of 
its  acceptance.  We  discuss  below  the  proce- 
dure that  should  be  followed  better  to  uti- 
lize existing  knowledge  in  fashioning  the 
Guidelines. 

Vertical  Mergers.  A  merger  that  involves 
the  acquisition  not  of  a  competitor  but  of  a 
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customer  or  •  supplier  la  a  vertical  merger, 
and  the  present  Ouldellnee  contain  strict 
provlslona  limiting  such  mergers.  For  ex- 
ample. If  the  supplying  firm  in  the  merger 
has  a  10  percent  share  of  Its  market  and  the 
purchasing  firm  has  6  percent  of  the  pur- 
chases In  that  market,  the  merger  will  be 
challenged. 

Our  task  force  Is  of  one  mind  on  the 
undeslrablUty  of  an  extensive  and  vigorous 
policy  against  vertical  mergers:  vertical  In- 
tegration has  not  been  shown  to  be  pre- 
sumptively noncompetitive  and  the  Oulde- 
lines  err  in  so  treating  It.  Within  this  area 
of  agreement  there  are  two  positions  around 
which  the  task  force  members  cluster. 

The  one  position  asserts  that  many,  and 
perhaps  most,  vertical  mergers  which  do  not 
have  direct  horizontal  effects  are  Innocuous, 
but  that  In  certain  situations  a  vertical 
merger  will  have  antl-competitlve  effects. 
These  situations  include:  increases  in  the 
capital  or  other  requirements  for  an  inte- 
grated firm  may  reduce  the  possibility  of 
new  entry:  or  price  discrimination  may  be 
implemented  when  a  monopolist  Integrates 
forwaM'or  backward.  A  showing  that  an  an- 
ticompetitive effect  of  these  sorts  exists  is 
essential  before  a  vertical  merger  Is  chal- 
lenged. 

The  other  position  denies  that  a  vertical 
merger  has  the  potentiality  for  economic 
harm  in  the  absence  of  horizontal  effects. 
To  some  of  o\ir  members.  It  is  wholly  im- 
plausible that  vertical  integration  places 
entering  firms  at  a  disadvantage.  A  seller 
who  falls  to  minimize  his  Input  and  distri- 
bution costs  win  be  undersold  by  bis  com- 
petitors: he  cannot  afford  to  sell  to  or  buy 
from  an  affiliate  If  there  are  more  efficient 
alternative  means  of  supply  and  distribution 
available  to  his  competitors  (and  to  him). 
Even  if  the  seller  Is  a  monopolist,  the  desire 
to  maximize  profits  will  lead  him  to  seek 
the  most  efficient  methods  of  supply  and  dis- 
tribution, and  there  will  be  ample  oppor- 
tunities for  non-afllllated  suppliers  and  out- 
lets to  compete  for  his  patronage.  Except  In 
the  case  of  the  monopolist  who  cannot  dis- 
criminate In  price  effectively  without  control 
of  his  outlets,  vertical  Integration  will  be 
Initiated  and  maintained  only  if  and  so  long 
as  It  Is  Justified  by  the  cost  savings  It  per- 
mits. It  Is  not  a  method  of  extending  monop- 
oly power. 

The  two  positions  coalesce  on  one  policy 
conclusion:  vertical  mergers  should  not  be 
forbidden  as  a  class. 

The  Conglomerate  Merger.  The  large  con- 
glomerate enterprise  with  an  aggressive  ac- 
quisition policy  has  only  recently  become 
prominent  and  news  worth.   •    •   • 

Antitrust  law  has  seemed  to  some  a  con- 
venient weapon  with  which  to  atuck  large 
conglomerate  mergers.  If  one  Interprets 
"elimination  of  potential  competition."  "rec- 
iprocity" and  "foreclosure"  as  threats  to 
competition,  one  can  always  bring  and  usu- 
ally win  a  case  against  the  merger  of  two 
large  companies,  however  diverse  their  activ- 
ities may  be  These  are  often  makeweights. 
The  economic  threat  to  competition  from 
reciprocity  (reciprocal  buying  arrangements) 
Is  either  small  or  nonexistent:  monopoly 
power  In  one  commodity  Is  not  effectively 
exploited  by  manipulating  the  price  of  an 
unrelated  commodity.  The  argument  ad- 
vanced against  the  simplistic  treatment  of 
vertical  mergers — essentially  that  one  can- 
not use  the  same  monopoly  power  twice— 
also  challenges  the  fears  of  reciprocity. 

Potential  competition,  on  the  contrary, 
can  be  a  decisive  limitation  on  the  exercise 
of  market  power,  and  a  merger  which  elimi- 
nates an  Imminent  new  competitor  Is  anti- 
competitive. If  entry  Into  a  field  Is  relatively 
easy,  however,  there  are  a  vast  number  of 
potential  entrants  and  the  elimination  of 
one  or  a  few  has  no  effect.  If  entry  is  dif- 
ficult, and  only  a  select  few  firm*  are  capa- 


ble of  entry  and  on  the  record  likely  to 
enter,  their  independence  should  be  pre- 
served. The  Identity  of  potential  entrants 
should  not  be  established  by  Introspection. 
If  the  producer  of  X  is  truly  a  likely  en- 
trant Into  the  manufacture  of  T,  the  like- 
lihood will  have  been  revealed  and  con- 
firmed by  entrance  Into  T  of  other  pro- 
ducers of  X  (here  or  abroad),  or  by  the 
entrance  of  the  firm  Into  markets  very  simi- 
lar to  T  In  enumerable  respects. 

We  seriously  doubt  that  the  Antitrust 
Division  should  embark  upon  an  active  pro- 
gram of  challenging  conglomerate  enter- 
prises on  the  basis  of  nebulous  fears  about 
slzf  and  economic  power.  These  fears  should 
be  either  confirmed  or  dissipated,  ^nd  an 
Important  contribution  would  be  made  to 
this  resolution  by  an  early  conference  on  the 
subject.  I'  there  Is  a  genuine  securities  mar- 
ket problem,  probably  new  legislation  Is  nec- 
essary. If  there  Is  a  real  political  threat  in 
giant  mergers,  then  the  critical  dimension 
should  be  estimated.  If  there  Is  no  threat, 
the  fears  entertained  by  critics  of  the  con- 
glomerate enterprises  should  be  allayed.  Vig- 
orous action  on  the  basis  of  our  present 
knowledge  Is  not  defensible. 

The  central  task  of  the  Antitrust  Division 
Is  to  preserve  competition  in  the  American 
economy.  This  Is  a  splendid  and  challenging 
task  and  deserves  and  requires  the  full  re- 
sources of  the  Division.  We  shall  be  much 
the  losers  If  we  compromise  the  discharge 
of  this  central  task  by  burdening  the  Divi- 
sion also  with  tasks  such  as  the  combatting 
of  organized  crime  or  the  achievement  of 
general  political  goals. 

The  Use  of  Conferences.  We  have  proposed 
that  conferences  be  used  to  revise  the  Oulde- 
Ilnes  and  to  identify  the  problems,  If  any, 
created  by  the  large  conglomerate  enter- 
prise. The  conference  will  allow  the  Anti- 
trust Division  to  utilize  the  expertise  and 
wide  factual  knowledge  of  economists,  law- 
yers, securities  analysts,  and  other  groups 
without  the  laborloiis  machinery  of  fornoal 
hearings.  We  strongly  recommend  that  be- 
fore such  conferences  are  held,  leading  stu- 
dents and  exponents  of  particular  positions 
be  asked  to  prepare  position  statements 
which  present  explicit  and  specific  theories 
and  evidence.  Then  the  conference  members 
will  have  specific  questions  to  address  and 
specific  views  to  combat  or  support. 

D.  Antitrust  Sanctions 
The  cutting  edge  of  law  Is  not  the  abstract 
statement  of  a  legal  duty  but  the  sanction 
provided  for  Its  nonperformance,  and  that  Is 
true  of  the  antitrust  laws  as  of  other  systems 
of  legal  obligation.  It  is  essential  that  those 
laws  clearly  and  accurately  define  and  forbid 
the  practices  that  impair  competition  and 
efficiency  but  it  is  equally  essential  that  the 
sanction  for  violation  be  effective  In  com- 
pelling compliance  and  with  a  minimiun  of 
undesirable  side  effects. 

In  testing  the  antitrust  sanctions  by  this 
standard.  It  will  be  helpful  to  distinguish 
two  purposes  of  sanctions:  that  of  preventing 
(or,  if  It  has  already  occurred,  undoing) 
a  specific  violation:  and  that  of  deterring 
violations  that  might  not  always  be  detected. 
Sanctions  of  the  first  type— remedial  sanc- 
tions— suffice  where  there  Is  no  problem  of 
detection  (e.g.,  in  the  case  of  an  illegal 
merger ) .  But  take  the  case  of  price-fixing. 
Price-fixing  conspiracies  can  be,  and  one 
suspects  are.  successfully  concealed.  A  sanc- 
tion that  merely  prevented  the  continuation 
of  the  conspiracy,  such  as  an  Injunction,  or 
one  that  merely  restored  the  losses  of  the 
injured  consumers,  such  as  ordinary  damages, 
would  In  these  circumstances  probably  be 
Insufficient.  For  In  deciding  whether  to  com- 
ply with  the  law,  a  seller  would  discount  the 
very  modest  (or  negligible)  injury  to  him  If 
his  participation  in  a  price-fixing  conspiracy 
was  detected,  and  he  was  required  to  stop 
and  to  pay  actual  damages,  by  the  consider- 


able probabUlty  that  be  would  escape  de- 
tection altogether;  and  he  could  conclude 
that  he  had  little  to  lose  by  participating. 
That  Is  why  punishment  by  fine  or  imprison- 
ment is  an  appropriate  sanction  for  Illegal 
price-fixing:  It  provides  deterrence,  as  the 
purely  remedial  sanction  does  not. 

But  the  deterrent  sanction  in  antitrust 
is  weak.  A  price  fixer  can  be  imprisoned  and 
fined  but  prison  terms  are  almost  never  Im- 
posed in  price- fixing  cases  and  when  they 
are,  they  are  nominal  In  length;  and  the 
maximum  fine  of  $50,000  will  deter  only  a 
very  small  corporation.  The  possibility  of 
a  private  treble-damage  suit  doubtless  pro- 
vides additional  deterrent  effect,  but  there 
are  serious  limitations:  Judges  are  reluctant 
to  authorize  damage  awards  that  seriously 
hurt  a  company;  dannages  are  difficult  to 
prove  In  prloe-flxlng  cases:  and  most  Im- 
portant, the  Injury  caused  by  a  prlce-flxlng 
conspiracy  Is  often  so  widely  diffused  (for 
example,  among  millions  of  consumers)  that 
no  one  has  an  incentive  to  bring  a  suit.  The 
government  Itself  can  sue  for  damages  only 
when  It  was  the  victim  of  the  unlawful  con- 
spiracy. 

If  concealable  offenses  under  the  antitrust 
laws  are  to  be  effectively  deterred,  either  the 
resources  devoted  to  the  detection  of  such 
offenses  must  be  vastly  augmented — and 
there  are  obvlovu  limitations  to  this  route — 
or  the  fines  must  be  Increased  to  a  point 
where  they  will  give  even  the  large  corpora- 
tion considerable  pause  before  participating 
In  (or  condoning  Its  officers'  Individual  par- 
ticipation in)  an  Illegal  conspiracy.  Precedent 
for  much  more  severe  sanctions  can  be  found 
abroad.  The  European  Economic  Community, 
for  example,  may  impose  penalties  of  up  to 
$1,000,000,  or,  In  the  case  of  willful  violations, 
up  to  10  percent  of  annual  sales.  We  have  not 
attempted  to  determine  the  appropriate  level 
of  antitrust  fines,  but  we  urge  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  accord  high  priority  In 
Its  legislative  program  to  the  upward  revision 
of  these  penalties. 

The  creation  of  a  more  realistic  scheme  of 
antitrust  fines  would  enable  a  long-overdue 
reexamination  of  the  punitive  aspects  of  the 
private  antitrust  suit.  It  Is  anomalous  that 
private  plaintiffs  who  have  done  nothing  to 
uncover  or  prove  an  antitrust  violation  (the 
usual  case)  should  be  permitted  to  claim 
treble  damages  on  the  basis  of  a  Judgment 
obtained  by  the  Antitrust  Division.  In  such 
circumstances,  the  excess  over  actual  dam- 
ages and  costs  represents  a  pure  virlndfall  to 
the  private  plaintiff.  Today,  one  can  defend 
this  arrangement  on  the  ground  that  It  fur- 
nishes an  element  of  added  deterrence  which 
Is  necessary  In  light  of  the  Inadequacy  of  the 
existing  criminal  fines.  But  that  ground 
would  be  removed  If  the  fines  were  revised 
to  a  more  appropriate  level;  and  a  more 
rational  scheme  of  deterrence  would  become 
feasible.  We  are  also  deeply  concerned  that 
private  treble  damage  suits  provide  undesir- 
able opportunities  for  harassment  and  the 
furtherance  of  a  variety  of  anticompetitive 
practices. 

With  regard  to  remedial  sanctions,  the 
principal  question  Involves  the  undesirable 
side  effects  that  frequently  accompany  a 
poorly  formulated  decree.  Ideally — and  It  Is 
an  attainable  Ideal — an  antitrust  decree 
should  be  a  "one  shot"  affair:  dissolving  the 
monopoly,  or  divesting  the  acquired  assets. 
or  terminating  the  basing-polnt  system,  etc. 
The  antitrust  laws  were  never  Intended  to  be 
a  system  of  continuing  regulation.  Antitrust 
policy  has  as  Its  basic  principle  the  preserva- 
tion of  a  competitive  environment  vrithln 
which  Individual  enterprises  are  free  from 
continuing  supervision.  When  a  decree  says, 
in  effect,  "Let  us  return  to  the  court,  or  give 
the  power  to  the  Antitrust  Division,  to  ad- 
Judge  the  propriety  of  various  behavior  of 
the  defendant  for  years  to  come,"  one  can  be 
sure  that  the  suit  has  failed  in  Its  purpose 
of  restoring  competitive  conditions.  Nor  Is 
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the  Department  equipped  to  function  as  a 
regulatory  agency,  and  It  la  not  Ukely  to 
escape  that  common  pitfall  of  economic  reg- 
ulation, the  suppression  of  competition. 
Nonetheless,  such  decrees  are  frequently  en- 
tered, especially  by  consent  of  the  parties  In 
cases  where  the  Department  (or  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  to  which  these  remarks 
apply  with  equal.  If  not  greater,  force)  la 
uiisure  of  its  litigation  prospects  and  wishes 
to  salvage  something  from  the  Investment 
of  enforcement  resources. 

For  the  futiu-e,  we  urge  that  the  Depart- 
ment adopt  a  firm  policy  of  not  proposing 
or  acceptlikg  decrees  that  envisage  a  continu- 
ing, regulatory  relationship  with  the  defend- 
ant. A  correlative  p>ollcy  that  we  suggest  Is 
that  every  decree  contain  a  definite — and 
near — termination  date,  ordinarily  no  more 
than  10  years  from  the  date  the  decree  is 
entered.  Such  a  principle  would  compel  the 
Department  to  devise  decrees  that  restore 
competition  rather  than  establish  regulation, 
as  well  as  assure  that  decrees  do  not  remain 
In  effect  long  after  the  relevant  Industrial 
conditions  have  changed  (such  as  with  the 
1920  decree  against  the  meat  packers) . 

Little  is  known  of  the  extent  to  which  a 
large  number  of  past  decrees  are  still  opera- 
tive, and  If  operative,  of  any  real  value  in 
protecting  competition.  We  recommend, 
therefore,  some  such  procedure  as  this  In 
dealing  with  outstanding  decrees: 

1.  The  past  decrees  still  running  should  be 
complied,  and  the  types  and  duration  of 
prescribed  conduct  summarized. 

3.  The  current  relevance  of  the  decrees,  or 
at  least  those  running  against  large  indus- 
tries, should  be  examined — presumably  by 
the  economics  section  of  the  Antitrust 
Division. 

3.  The  older  (say  2S  years  and  over)  and 
obsolete  younger  decrees  should  be  vacated. 

E.  Recommended  Changes  In  Antitrust 
Statutes 

Several  legislative  reforms  could  Improve 
substantially  the  functioning  of  the  antitrust 
laws.  We  have  recommended  above  a  sub- 
stantial Increase  In  the  maximum  level  of 
fines.  In  addition,  we  recmnmend  Immediate 
repeal  of  the  Expediting  Act.  The  low  q\iallty 
of  many  Supreme  Court  antitrust  opinions 
can  be  traced  In  no  small  measure  to  the 
fact  that  direct  appeal  frequently  requires 
the  Supreme  Court  to  pass  on  an  extensive 
record  without  the  benefit  of  the  winnowing 
and  focusing  process  involved  In  an  inter- 
mediate appeal.  The  Supreme  Court  Itself 
has  noted  that  direct  appeal  Is  unsatisfactory. 
If  repeal  is  politically  Impossible,  then  an 
amendment  that  would  drastically  limit  the 
number  of  direct  appeals  would  be  desirable. 
The  Webb-Pomerene  Act  should  also  be 
repealed.  The  creation  of  cartels  in  foreign 
conunerce  is  antithetical  to  the  underlying 
theory  of  the  Sherman  Act.  The  danger  that 
exempted  cooperation  between  competitors 
in  the  export  field  will  lead  to  lUegal  coopera- 
tion at  home  Is  too  great  to  be  viewed  as 
merely  a  potential  abuse.  Nothing  in  V&. 
domestic  competition  i>olicy  or  foreign  eco- 
nomic policy  warrants  the  retention  of  this 
outmoded  approach  to  International 
competition. 

On  the  agenda  for  long-term  legislative 
reform  muet  be  the  Robinson -Pa  tman  Act. 
The  Act  leads  to  rigidity  in  distribution  pat- 
terns and  to  uniform,  inflexible  pricing.  In 
Industries  with  few  sellers,  price  reductions 
are  more  likely  to  be  made  If  they  can  be 
made  covertly.  Such  limited  reductions  often 
lead  over  time  to  generally  lower  prices.  Thus, 
a  prohibition  against  price  discrimination 
may  preclude  the  kind  of  competition  that 
Is  most  likely  to  lead  to  lower  prices  in 
oligopolistic  Industries.  We  view  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission's  tendency  In  recent  times 
to  relax  the  enforcement  of  the  Act  as  a 
desirable  but,  so  long  as  private  treble  damage 
actions  are  available,  an  Inadequate  reform. 


In  reforming  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act, 
two  kinds  of  amendment  are  desirable. 
First,  the  general  prohibition  against  price 
discrimination  in  Section  3(a)  should  be 
made  more  supple  by  broadening  the  meet- 
ing competition  and  cost  Justification  de- 
fenses so  as  to  make  them  more  readily  avail- 
able for  sellers  whose  price  differentials  do 
not  stem  from  a  predatory  purpose  and  do 
not  Injure  competition  In  the  market  place 
(as  opposed  to  disadvantaging  Individual 
firms.  Second,  the  more  absolutist  brokerage, 
payments  and  services  prohibitions  of  sub- 
sections (c).  (d)  and  (e)  should  be  repealed 
while  making  clear  that  the  standards  of 
amended  subsection  (a)  remain  applicable 
to  practices  that  would  previously  have  been 
treated  under  those  repealed  subsections.  The 
Task  Force  recognizes  the  political  support 
that  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act  retains  In 
some  quarters  and  the  danger  that  an  at- 
tempt to  amend  the  Act  might  give  particular 
Interests  an  opportunity  to  add  even  more 
restrictive  provisions.  As  a  consequence, 
some  of  our  members  view  amendment  of  the 
Act  as  a  long-term,  albeit  Important,  reform; 
others  wish  to  leave  It  alone. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  22,  1969) 

Tbitbt-Law  Shift  Usged 

(By  Eileen  Shanahan) 

Washington,  May  21.— Radical  changes  In 
the  an tl- trust  laws  that  would  permit  the 
Government  to  break  up  large  companies 
that  dominate  an  industry  have  been  recom- 
mended by  a  group  of  noted  lawyers  and 
economists.  They  were  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  study  the  antitrust  laws. 

The  report  of  the  Johnson  task  force,  which 
was  made  public  today  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment also  recommends  legislation  spell- 
ing out  Just  what  kinds  of  acquisitions  may 
and  may  not  be  permitted  by  the  large. 
widely  diversified  companies  known  as 
conglomerates. 

Briefly,  this  pennon  of  the  report  proposes 
that  an  acquisition  by  a  conglomerate  of  a 
company  that  is  among  the  top  four  in  its 
Industry  woiUd  be  prohibited  but  that  an 
acquisition  of  a  nondominant  company  would 
not  be. 

If  the  standards  covering  conglomerate 
mergers,  as  set  forth  in  the  task  force's  re- 
port, were  enacted  into  law,  some  mergers 
that  have  recently  been  attacked  by  the  Jus- 
tice Etepartment  would  be  legal. 

Other  recommendations  of  the  task  force 
Include  a  considerable  relaxation  of  the  pro- 
hibitions against  price  discrimination  con- 
tained in  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act  and  con- 
siderable tightening  of  the  rules  concerning 
patent  licensing. 

The  tsisk  force  also  proposed  a  number  of 
other  changes  in  the  antitrust  laws,  includ- 
ing establishment  of  a  10-year  limit  on  the 
ability  of  the  Government  to  undo  old 
mergers. 

The  task  force,  which  was  headed  by  Prof. 
Phil  C.  Neal  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Law 
School,  was  appointed  by  President  Johnson 
in  December,  1967,  and  made  Its  report  to 
him  in  July,  1968. 

For  reasons  that  have  never  been  explained, 
Mr.  Johnson  refused  to  let  the  report  be  made 
public.  It  was  made  public  today  by  the  Jus- 
tice Department  with  the  specific  concur- 
rence of  President  Nixon.  Richard  W. 
McLaren,  head  of  the  Justice  Department's 
anti-trust  division,  said  that  publication  of 
the  report  "Is  not  in  any  sense  an  official 
endorsement  of  it  In  whole  or  In  part  but  is 
simply  designed  to  noake  the  report  available 
for  study  and  comment." 

DIVXItSE    VirWPOINTS 

Despite  Mr.  McLaren's  disclaimer.  It  seems 
likely  that  the  report  wlU  have  considerable 
Influence,  largely  because  of  prestige  of  the 
task  force  members,  who  appeared  to  have 
been  carefully  chosen  to  represent  all  vlew- 
potnta. 


; 


Among  the  12  members  of  the  task  force, 
there  was  only  one  who  dissented  from  vir- 
tually all  the  major  recommendations  of  the 
report.  That  was  Prof.  Robert  H.  Bork  of  Tale, 
who  has  long  been  known  as  an  advocate  of 
almost  complete  freedom  to  merge. 

More  limited  dissents  were  registered  by 
Paul  W.  MacAvoy.  a  professor  of  economics 
at  Stanford  cmd  Richard  E.  Sherwood,  who  Is 
in  private  law  practice  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  leading  companies  in  the  automobile, 
steel,  computer  and  many  other  industries 
would  have  to  be  split  up  If  the  proposals 
of  the  task  force  to  break  up  oligopolies  were 
adopted. 

The  task  force  defines  an  oligopolistic  in- 
dustry (one  dominated  by  a  few  companies) 
as  one  In  which  four  companies  have  at  least 
70  per  cent  of  the  market. 

VOUTNTART    STEPS 

If  such  concentration  Is  found  to  exist, 
after  investigation  by  the  Justice  Department 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the 
oligopoly  companies  would  be  given  a  year  to 
take  voluntary  steps — such  as  selling  off 
assets — to  reduce  their  degree  of  economic 
power,  under  the  task  force's  proposal. 

If  adequate  voluntary  action  is  not  taken, 
the  Government  could  then  order  steps,  to  be 
completed  within  four  years,  to  reduce  the 
market  share  of  the  oligopoly  companies  to  a 
maximum  of  12  per  cent  each. 

Divestiture  would  not  be  the  only  permis- 
sible means  of  reducing  market  shares,  al- 
though the  task  force  Indicated  It  would 
probably  be  the  most  common  one. 

But  If  an  adequate  reduction  of  concen- 
tration could  be  achieved  through  liberalized 
licensing  arrangements  or  changes  in  con- 
tracts (presumably  Including  Government 
contracts)  then  this  would  be  permitted. 

As  has  been  the  case  under  present  anti- 
trust laws,  the  standards  the  task  force 
would  ;et  up  for  disapproval  of  new  mergers 
would  be  stricter  than  those  for  breaking 
up  old  conipanies. 

There  would  be  several  different  tests  for 
the  legality  of  new  mergers — which  would 
actually  cover  acquisitions  by  any  large  com- 
pany and  not  Just  by  conglomerates. 

First  of  all,  the  acquiring  company  would 
have  to  have  sales  of  $500-mllllon  or  assets 
of  more  than  $2S0-mllllon  for  Its  acquisition 
of  a  "leading  company"  in  an  industry  to  be 
prohibited. 

A  "leading  company"  is  defined  as  one  of 
the  top  four  in  an  industry  in  which  the 
top  four  companies  have  at  least  50  per  cent 
of  the  market.  Tj  meet  the  definition  of 
"leading  company"  the  concern  In  question 
would  also  have  to  have  more  than  10  per 
cent  of  the  market  and  the  market  Itself 
would  have  to  Involve  sales  of  more  than 
$100-mllllon. 

Under  these  tests,  the  Justice  Department 
would  not  have  been  able  to  bring  two  of  the 
three  cases  against  conglomerate  mergers 
that  have  been  brought  since  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration came  into  power. 

The  acquisition  of  the  Jones  &  Laughlin 
Steel  Corporation  by  Llng-Temco-Vought. 
Inc.,  would  be  legal  uilder  the  task  force 
proposals,  because  J.  &  L.  ranks  only  sixth 
in  the  steel  industry. 

The  acquisition  of  the  Canteen  Corporation 
by  the  International  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Corporation  also  would  probably  be 
legal  under  the  task  force  proposals  because 
the  top  four  companies  in  the  food-vending 
market  do  not  have  50  per  cent  of  the  mar- 
ket, nor  do  they  In  the  narrower  market  line 
of  In-plant  feeding. 

It  appeared  at  first  glance,  however,  that 
today's  suit  challenging  the  acquisition  of 
the  B.  P.  Goodrich  Company  by  Northwest 
Indtistrles,  Inc.  would  still  be  possible,  even 
If  the  task  force  proposals  were  written  Into 
law. 

As  for  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act,  the  task 
force  proposed  that  no  discriminations   In 
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piio*  between  different  ciutomers  be  con- 
sidered Illegal  ly  unlea*  they  (1)  were  (y*- 
tem*tle  and  port  of  a  pattern  of  faTorlng 
larger  customera,  or  (3)  threatened  tbe  elim- 
ination of  a  "aignlfleant"  competitor,  or  (S) 
Involved  discrimination  of  a  geographical 
basla  with  ealea  below  coat  In  aome  areaa — 
the  type  of  price  discrimination  by  chain 
groceries  that  led  to  adoption  of  the  Robln- 
aon-Patman  Act  In  the  first  place. 

The  major  proposal  of  the  task  force  deal- 
ing with  patents  provides  that,  "If  the  pat- 
entee chooses  to  license  others  rather  than 
exploiting  the  patent  himself,  he  shall  make 
such  licenses  available  on  nondiscriminatory 
terms  to  as  many  competitors  as  may  desire 
it." 

The  task  force  would  also  require  publica- 
tion of  all  patent  license  agreements  and 
would  ban  enforcement  of  a  patent  against 
aome  Infrlngera  if  the  patent  owner  has  not 
taken  "reasonable  ateps"  to  enforce  the 
patent  against  others. 

(From  Business  Week,  BCay  34,  1949] 
Thx  SwrrcH  on  Mxaccxa:  Rxporr  or  Pansi. 
_  PicxxD    BT    Johnson    RtrNS    CouNm    to 

~  NrW*KOlCK  ON  CONOLOMXXATKS 

President  Nixon's  chief  antitruater.  Rich- 
ard W.  McLaren,  performed  the  unpleasant 
job  this  week  of  releasing  a  Johnson  Admin- 
istration task  force  report  on  the  antitrust 
lawa  that  was  weak  where  he  has  been  em- 
phatically strong — but  strong  where  he  has 
been  quietly  weak. 

The  report,  written  last  summer  by  a  blue- 
ribbon  panel  of  lawyers  and  economists 
headed  by  Dean  Phil  C.  Neal  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  Law  School,  was  implicitly 
critical  of  the  attack  on  conglomerates  that 
got  under  way  as  soon  as  McLaren  took 
office. 

Using  the  sirgument  that  the  giant  diversi- 
fied companies  are  dangerously  Increasing 
industrial  concentration,  the  Justice  Dept.'s 
Antitrust  Dlv.  has  sued  Llng-Temco-Vought, 
International  Telephone  It  Telegraph,  and 
this  week  Northwest  Industries.  The  Neal 
group  pointedly  warned  that  any  attack  on 
conglomerates  through  the  existing  Clayton 
Act  would  have  to  be  through  a  "oontrtved 
Interpretation." 

The  Neal  task  force  also  proposed  a  major 
change  in  the  patent  laws  to  >^qulre  eqiial 
treatment  of  licensees  and  rewriting  of  the 
Robinson- Pa tnum  Act. 

It  was  only  after  a  lot  of  public — and  pri- 
vate— heat  was  applied  that  the  Neal  report 
saw  the  light  of  day.  President  Johnson 
ordered  it  early  last  year,  during  a  short 
burst  of  public  controversy  about  conglom- 
erates. Delivered  to  the  lameduck  President 
In  June,  it  was  confined  to  the  dustbin  until 
it  was  picked  up  as  a  weapon  by  opponents 
of  the  Justice  Dept.'s  new  look  at  conglom- 
erates. 

The  last  bit  of  pressure  came  from  LTVs 
James  J.  Ling,  whose  company  was  selected 
as  McLaren's  first  test  case.  Sitting  on  the 
same  panel  with  the  Republican  head  of  the 
Antitrust  Div.  on  Wednesday.  Ling  talked  of 
a  "still  secret"  report  that  would  "exonerate 
the  conglomerate  movement  of  any  monop- 
olistic tendencies."  He  demanded  that  the 
report  be  released.  Without  comment,  the 
Justice  Dept.  complied  later  in  the  day, 
handing  out  Xeroxed  copies  to  reporters. 

Alternative.  Actually,  the  Neal  group  was 
not  all  that  concerned  with  defending  the 
conglomerate  movement — or  James  Ling.  Its 
real  disagreement  was  only  over  whether  ex- 
isting law  covered  diversified  mergers.  Deny- 
ing that  the  Clayton  Act  was  adequate.  It 
suggested  that  Congress  draft  a  new  law  bar- 
ring any  company  with  assets  of  more  than 
•250-mllllon  from  acquiring  any  market 
leader  In  a  concentrated  Industry,  where 
four  companies  have  more  than  bO"c  of  the 
business. 

The  panel  also  urged  Congress  to  write 
new  legislation  that  would  eventually  lead 
to  the  breaking  up  of  big  companies  in  high- 


ly concentrated  Industries  such  as  autos.  flat 
glass,  tobacco,  and  organic  chemicals.  The 
proposed  law  would  allow  courts  to  declare 
that  an  "oligopoly"  existed  in  any  industry 
where  four  companies  accounted  for  more 
than  70  7o  of  aales.  In  aucb  a  case  the  com- 
panies would  be  given  one  year  to  reduce 
their  ahare  (presumably  by  spin-offs)  to  no 
more  than  13%.  If  they  did  not  do  so  vol- 
untarily, the  government  could  get  a  court 
order  directing  the  required  action  within 
four  years. 

ThU  la  juat  the  aort  of  head-on  attack  on 
oligopoly  that  McLaren's  Democratic  prede- 
cessors dreamed  of — and  occasionally  pro- 
posed. But  so  far  McLaren  has  viewed  such 
a  campaign  as  too  disruptive  even  to  be 
talked  about. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post,  May  33 
1M9I 
Caution  Ubcs>  WrrH  Mxxgem 
(By  Morton  Mlntz) 
A  Nixon  Administration  task  force  report 
on  competition  warns  against  vigorous  ac- 
tion on  conglomerate  mergers  because  of  in- 
adequate knowledge  about  them. 

This  finding  runs  counter  to  the  policy  of 
the  Justice  Department.  Backed  by  Attor- 
ney General  John  N.  Mitchell,  Richard  W. 
McLaren.  Assistant  Attorney  General  in 
charge  of  the  Antitrust  Division,  has  filed 
three  suits  to  break  up  major  conglomerate 
mergers. 

A  member  of  the  task  force  said  yesterday 
that  the  report  is  "ill-suited  to  the  tastes  of 
McLaren  and  Mitchell. "  McLaren  had  no 
comment  and  declined — at  least  temporar- 
ily— to  release  the  report. 

The  head  of  the  task  force — seven  profes- 
sors of  law  and  economics  and  two  business 
executives — was  University  of  Chicago  econo- 
mist George  J.  Stigler.  The  group  was  ap- 
pointed in  January  by  then  President-elect 
Nixon  and  submitted  its  report  in  March. 

A  member  of  the  task  force,  asking  not  to 
be  named,  noted  that  the  unit  called  for  an 
Immediate  study  of  the  financial  operations 
of  conglomerates  in  securities  markets. 

In  a  10-month-old  report  released  by  the 
Justice  Department  Wednesday,  a  Johnson 
Administration  task  force  staked  out  a  dif- 
ferent position  on  conglomerates— one  in- 
tended to  make  acquisitions  by  these  large 
diversified  corporations  consistently  procom- 
p4ytivtf. 

"Ae  recommendation  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
visers: a  law  to  prevent  any  large  firm  from 
acquiring  any  leading  company  in  an  indus- 
try in  which  four  leaders  have  half  or  more 
of  the  market. 

The  Nixon  task  force  members  reached  yes- 
terday confirmed  one  publication's  account 
of  additional  differences  between  the  views 
of  most  of  his  colleagues  and  the  Justice  De- 
partment; 

ORGANIZED    CUKK 

In  ao  Interview  last  Friday,  McLaren  said 
that  steps  nave  been  taken  to  use  the  anti- 
trust laws  against  "strong-arm"  business 
methods — an  idea  McLaren  and  Mitchell  dis- 
cussed at  their  first  meeting  in  January  In 
New  York  City.  But  the  Nixon  task  force  said 
the  Antitrust  Division  should  not  be  respon- 
sible for  tasks  such  as  "combating  organized 
crime  or  the  achievement  of  general  political 
goals." 

MKKCEa    GUmELINES 

These  were  promulgated  late  in  the  John- 
son Administration.  McLaren  said  that  be 
uses  them,  and  hopes  to  enlarge  them  with 
"more  specifics."  But  the  Stigler  group  called 
them  "extraordinarily  stringent,  and  in  some 
respects  Indefensible." 

But  the  Stigler  unit  and  McLaren  agree  on 
other  points.  Both  want  criminal  antitrust 
penalties  sharply  Increased  from  tbe  present 
•60,000,  for  example.  Both  are  concerned 
about  ways  to  make  regulatory  agencies 
stimulate  competition  in  the  industries  in 
their  jurisdiction   (tbe  task  force  said  that 


insofar  aa  trucking  is  concerned,  there  is  "no 
respectable  case  for  economic  regulation"). 
The  most  controversial  recommendation 
of  the  Johnson  consultants  was  for  a  law 
to  attack  existing  industrial  concentration  by 
forcing  "oligopoly"  firms  to  reduce  their  share 
of  the  market  to  a  maximum  of  12  per  cent. 
The  Nixon  advisers  want  no  such  legisla- 
tion— or.  for  that  matter,  use  of  existing  laws 
to  dissolve  dominant  firms  such  as  General 
Motors.  McLaren,  in  the  interview,  indicated 
that  his  views  were  along  similar  lines. 

(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  33,  1969] 

STTTDT    or   CONOLOMXXATKS    po*    Ndcon    Ukges 

No  ANTiTaiTST  Suits  To  Ba«  Theix  Mergers 
(By  Louis  M.  Kohlmeler) 

Washinotom. — The  growing  conglomera- 
tion of  antitrust  studies  of  conglomerates 
Includes  a  secret  one  made  for  President 
Nixon  soon  after  his  election  last  fall. 

The  Nixon  study  is  thinner  and  less  formal 
than  most,  but,  like  the  others  that  have 
been  finished  thua  far,  it  hasn't  made  any 
perceptible  Impression  on  its  intended  bene* 
ficiaries. 

A  major  recommendation  is  that  the  Jus- 
tice Department  not  sue  to  prevent  con- 
glomerate mergers — meaning  those  of  com- 
panies that  aren't  competitors.  "Vigorous  ac- 
tion on  tbe  basis  of  our  present  knowledge  is 
not  defensible,"  the  study  asserts. 

But  Richard  W.  McLaren,  the  Chicago  law- 
yer Mr.  Nixon  picked  to  head  the  Justice  De- 
partment's Antitrust  Division,  has  under- 
taken a  crusade  against  large  conglomerates, 
filing  suits  to  stop  them  from  taking  over 
companies  that  are  leaders  in  their  indus- 
tries. His  targets  have  been  among  the  na- 
tion's largest  conglomerates — Llng-Temco- 
Vought  Inc.,  International  Telephone  &  Tel- 
egraph Corp.  and  Northwest  Industries  Inc. 

present  law  seen  sufficient 
Mr.  McLaren  is  trying  to  prove  that  big 
conglomerate  mergers  can  be  dealt  with  un- 
der existing  antitrust  law  and  thus  there 
isn't  any  reason  for  Congress  to  enact  a  new 
law.  His  suits  have  been  approved  by  his 
boss.  Attorney  General  Mitchell,  and  Mr. 
Mitchell  is  perhaps  closer  to  the  President 
than  anyone  else  in  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion. 

The  Nixon  study  wasn't  released  by  the 
Justice  Department.  The  department's  pub- 
lic Information  office  confirmed  yesterday 
that  such  a  study  had  been  made,  but  re- 
fused to  release  it,  although  the  same  office 
the  day  before  had  released  the  antitrust 
study  that  had  been  prepared  last  year  for 
President  Johnson,  which  he  had  kept  secret. 
The  public  Information  office  defended  its 
secrecy  on  the  Nixon  report  by  saying  that 
it  was  more  informal  than  the  Johnson 
study  and  was  written  to  be  read  in  confi- 
dence by  Nixon  Administration  officials. 

Details  of  the  study  were  confirmed  else- 
where. 

Both  the  Nixon  and  Johnson  studies  were 
headed  by  University  of  Chicago  academi- 
cians. But  there  are  differences  between  the 
two.  George  J.  Stigler,  University  of  Chicago 
Law  School  professor  who  headed  the  Nixon 
group,  is  generally  regarded  as  a  conservative 
on  antitrust  matters.  Phil  C.  Neal,  dean  of 
the  same  school,  headed  the  Johnson  group 
and  has  a  more  liberal  reputation. 

The  other  members  of  the  Nixon  group 
were  six  professors  of  law  or  economics  and 
two  industry  executives — R.  H.  Mulford. 
president  of  Owens-Illinois  Inc.,  and  Alexan- 
der L.  Stott,  vice  president  of  American  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  Co.  The  11  other  members 
of  the  Johnson  group  were  professors  or  prac- 
ticing lawyers. 

On  conglomerate  mergers,  the  Nixon  study 
group  says  "we  seriously  doubt  that  the 
Antitrust  Division  should  embark  upon  an 
active  program  of  challenging  conglomerate 
enterprises  on  the  baaia  of  nebulous  fears 
about  size  and  economic  power." 
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It  also  says  antitrust  laws  shouldn't  b« 
uaed  to  combat  "social  problems,"  organized 
crime"  or  for  the  "achievement  of  general 
political  goals."  Attorney  General  MltcheU 
has  suggested  using  such  laws  to  break  up 
syndicated  gambling  rings  and  other  opera- 
tions of  organized  crime. 

The  Nixon  task  force  is  critical  of  the  Fed- 
eral regulatory  agencies,  which  control  pri- 
vate industries  that  in  general  are  exempt 
from  antitrust  laws.  It  takes  tbe  agencies  to 
task  for  "excessive  rigidity,  expensive  review 
of  economically  trivial  details  and  frequent 
failure  to  achieve  any  important  results." 
And  it  criticizes  them  for  using  their  licens- 
ing powers  to  restrict  entry  into  regulated 
Industries  and  for  restricting  price  and  rate 
competition  in  the  airline,  railroad  and  other 
industries. 

The  study  singles  out  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission's  regulation  of  the  truck- 
ing industry,  saying  "there  is  no  respectable 
case  for  economic  regulation"  of  trucking. 

It  also  criticizes  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, saying  its  "overzealous  enforcement 
of  consumer-protection"  laws  hasn't  helped 
consumers  so  much  as  it  has  protected  some 
small  businessmen.  The  criticism  apparently 
relates  to  the  FTC's  enforcement  of  the 
Robinson- Pa tm&n  Act  which  bars  manufac- 
tiuers  from  giving  price  discounts  to  big 
customers  unless  the  discounts  and  other  al- 
lowances also  are  nutde  available  to  small 
retailers. 

COMPARISON    or    STUDIES 

The  Nixon  group  doesn't  recommend  any 
new  legislation  or  the  use  of  present  anti- 
trust laws  to  attack  large  companies  in 
highly  concentrated  industries  where  a 
handful  of  corporations  have  the  lion's  share 
of  total  sales. 

The  Johnson  group  advocated  a  new  Con- 
centrated Industries  Act  to  break  up  compa- 
nies in  "oligopoly  Industries "  where  four  or 
fewer  companies  account  for  70%  or  more  of 
total  Industry  sales.  That  group  also  proposed 
a  new  Merger  Act  to  prevent  large  conglomer- 
ate companies  from  acquiring  big  corpora- 
tions In  concentrated  industries. 

President  Johnson  didn't  propose  any  such 
laws  to  Congress  and  didn't  disclose  that  they 
had  been  recommended.  President  Nixon  has 
remained  silent  about  his  task  force's  report 
as  his  antitrust  chief  has  attacked  large  con- 
glomerate acquisitions. 

A  third  antitrust  study  was  recently  ccxn- 
pleted  by  the  antitrust  section  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association.  It's  a  formal  and  vo- 
luminous document  that  brings  antitrust 
laws  up  to  date  by  tracing  and  explaining 
court  interpretations  of  those  laws  in  recent 
years.  It  doesn't  contain  recommendations, 
however. 

congress     TO     USE     REPORTS 

All  three  reports  will  become  part  of  the 
antitrust  literature  that  Congressional  com- 
mittees will  use  later  this  year  when  they 
begin  hearings  on  what.  If  any,  new  legisla- 
tion Is  needed  to  deal  with  conglomerates 
and  concentration. 

In  addition.  Congress  by  September  will 
have  the  benefit  of  at  least  two  other  studies. 
The  PTC  is  studying  conglomerate  mergers. 
And  the  American  Bar  Association  is  study- 
ing the  FTC,  at  President  Nixon's  request. 

The  House  Antitrust  subcommittee  Is  mak- 
ing Its  own  study  of  conglomerates,  and  also 
Is  awaiting  the  FTC's  study.  The  Senate  An- 
titrust subcommittee,  which  already  has  held 
lengthy  hearings  on  concentration  and  con- 
glomerates, is  awaiting  the  PTC  report  too. 

[From  Newsweek,  June  2.  1969 1 
Antitrust:  "Let's  "Turn  It  Loose" 
For  months^there  had  been  talk  In  con- 
glomerate circles  of  a  secret  antitrust  report 
prepared  for  President  Johnson  by  a  blue- 
ribbon  task  force  of  professors  and  lawyers 
under  the  direction  of  Phil  C.  Neal,  dean  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  Law  School.  The 


report,  kept  secret  by  tbe  Johnson  Admin- 
istration, was  said  to  recommend  concen- 
tration of  the  Justice  Department's  fire  on 
such  glanta  as  General  Motors  rather  than 
on  conglomerate  mergers.  In  effect,  it  was 
rumored,  the  report  would  undercut  the 
anti-conglomerate  stand  of  President  Nixon's 
antitrust  chief,  Richard  W.  McLaren. 

Last  week,  almost  a  year  after  it  had  been 
submitted  to  the  White  House,  the  task 
force's  report  was  made  public — at  the  spe- 
cific behest  of  McLaren  himself,  who  went 
to  Mr.  Nixon  and  said,  "Let's  turn  it  loose." 
The  report's  main  target  proved  indeed  to 
be  the  gianta  of  what  It  called  the  "oligop- 
olistic" industries,  those  where  "monoixjly 
power  is  shared  by  a  few  very  large  firms." 
It  proposed  a  Concentrated  Industries  Act 
that  would  require  divestiture  of  interesta 
by  companies  dominating  such  fields  as 
autos,  steel  and  computers.  In  short.  Its  mes- 
sage was  break  up  GM,  not  Litton  or  Llng- 
Temco-Vought. 

THE  terms 
But  the  conglomerates  were  by  no  means 
let  off — certainly  not  to  the  extent  they  had 
hoped.  The  report  recommended  a  second 
law,  the  Merger  Act,  that  would  prohibit  the 
acquisition  by  "large"  companies  (i.e.,  with 
sales  of  more  than  $500  million  or  assets  of 
more  than  $250  million)  of  "leading  com- 
panies" In  their  field.  Even  so,  the  task  force 
took  a  more  lenient  view  of  conglomerate 
mergers  than  McLaren  has  put  on  the  record. 
"An  active  merger  market,"  it  said,  "suggesta 
a  healthy  fluidity  in  the  movement  of  re- 
sources and  management  In  the  economy 
toward  their  more  effective  utilization." 
(Another,  still-secret  Presidential  study  ap- 
parently supports  conglomerates  even  more 
forcefully.)  Furthermore,  the  Neal  study's 
proposed  legislation — should  it  ever  be 
enacted — would  apparently  invalidate  the 
two  major  cases  McLaren  had  already 
launched,  one  against  the  acquisition  of 
Jones  &  Laughlln  Steel  by  Llng-Temco,  the 
other  against  the  acquisition  of  the  Canteen 
Corp.  by  the  International  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Corp.  Neither  J&L,  the  sixth-larg- 
est steelmaker,  nor  Canteen,  a  food  vendor, 
would  meet  the  report's  strict  definition  of 
what  constitutes  a  "leading  company." 

Why  had  McLaren  urged  release  of  a  report 
that,  however  musty  and  academic,  could 
only  make  his  life  more  difficult?  McLaren's 
answer,  as  he  put  it  In  a  cover  letter  trans- 
mitting the  report  to  Congress,  was  that  Ite 
publication  "Is  simply  designed  to  make  the 
report  available  for  study  and  comment."  It 
was  not,  he  took  pains  to  point  out,  ""In  any 
sense  an  official  endorsement"  of  the  report. 
Certainly  it  was  putting  no  brakes  on  Mc- 
Laren's own  merger-challenging  coxirse.  On 
the  same  day  the  report  was  made  public, 
his  antitrust  division  took  ite  third  major 
anti-conglomerate  action  with  the  filing  of 
a  suit,  in  Chicago,  to  prevent  the  bitterly 
contested  take-over  by  Northwest  Industries, 
Inc.,  of  B.  P.  Goodrich  Co. 

[From  Automotive  News,  June  9,  1969) 
NrxoN  Task  Force  Writes  Its  Own  Anti- 
trust Report — ^Different  View  Taken  on 
How  To  Handle  U.S.  Auto  Industry 

(By  Helen  Kahn) 
Washington. — This  is  the  season  for  antl- 
tnist  reporte.  Two  weeks  ago,  a  study  made 
by  a  Johnson  Administration  Task  Force 
was  released,  but  not  endorsed,  by  the  Nixon 
Administration. 

Now  comes  the  report  of  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration's own  Task  Force  on  antitrust 
matters. 

Similar,  but  not  Identical,  ground  is  cov- 
ered in  both.  A  major  point  of  agreement  Is 
the  need  to  revise  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act. 
A  major  disagreement  is  how  to  handle  an 
oligopolistic  industry  like  the  auto  industry. 
The  Johnson  group  suggested  legislation 
drastic  enough  to  break  up  each  of  the  Big 
Thz«e  auto  companies. 


The  Nixon  Task  Force  suggesta  "unremit- 
ting scrutiny,"  but  It  favors  proceeding  under 
present  law  where  pricing  is  found  to  be 
substantially  noncompetitive  and  where  col- 
lusion can  be  inferred. 

The  Johnson  Task  Force  was  headed  by 
Phil  C.  Neal,  dean  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago Law  School,  and  was  composed  of  law- 
yers and  economlsta. 

The  Nixon  Task  Force  was  headed  by 
George  J.  Stigler.  economics  professor  at  the 
Univereity  of  Chicago.  It  was  made  up  of 
lawyers  and  economists  plus  two  business- 
men— one  from  Owens-Ulinols  Glass  Co.  and 
one  from  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph. 
The  Neal  report  (Johnson)  runs  200  pages. 
The  Stigler  report  (Nixon)  runs  28  pages. 
The  opinions  in  both  reports  are  exptected  to 
be  aired  In  congressional  hearings. 

In  addition  to  the  recommendations  to 
leave  antitrust  action  against  highly  con- 
centrated industries  to  collusive  behavior 
under  the  Sherman  Act,  the  following  are 
the  major  recommendations  of  the  Stigler 
report : 

Issuance  by  the  President  of  a  general 
policy  statement  "(a)  establishing  the  anti- 
trust division  as  tbe  effective  agent  of  the 
administration  in  behalf  of  a  policy  of  com- 
petition within  the  councils  of  the  adminis- 
tration and  before  the  Independent  regula- 
tory conunisslons;  (b)  urging  those  com- 
missions to  enlarge  the  role  of  competition 
in  their  industries: 

(c)  marshaling  public  support  for  the 
policy  of  competition. 

Urging  of  commissions  to  permit  free  entry 
into  regulated  industries  and  where  possible 
to  abandon  minimum  rate  controls. 

Urging  the  attorney  general  and  the  anti- 
trust chief  to  make  sure  that  every  antitrust 
suit  make  good  economic  sense  and  to  start 
semi-public  conferences  to  make  and  oversee 
enforcement  guidelines. 

Closer  liaison  between  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  at 
the  highest  levels. 

Bringing  a  series  of  strategic  cases  against 
regional  price  fixing  where  the  Stigler  group 
believes  conspiracies  are  "numerous  and  eco- 
nomically important." 

Making  changes  in  the  present  Justice 
Department  merger  g^uidelines  which  are  de- 
scribed as  "extraordinarily  stringent  and  in 
some  reepecta  indefensible." 

Recommending  against  any  action  against 
conglomerate  mergers  and  conglomerate  en- 
terprises, pending  more  information,  and 
urging  the  Justice  Department  to  "resist  the 
naturad  temptation  to  utilize  the  antitrust 
laws  to  combat  social  problems  not  related 
to  the  competitive  functioning  of  marketa." 
(Editor's  Note:  New  Antitrust  Chief  Rich- 
ard McLaren  has  already  taken  action  against 
three  conglomerate  mergers.) 

New  legislation  to  increase  the  fines  for 
price  fixing. 

A  new  jKJilcy  for  antitrust  decrees:  Not 
seeking  the  entry  of  regulatory  decrees;  al- 
most always  using  decrees  with  a  termina- 
tion date  of  not  more  than  10  yecurs.  and  re- 
viewing decrees  to  see  which  should  be  \a- 
cated  as  obsolete  or  Inappropriate. 

Repealing  the  Webb-Pomp)erene  and  the 
Expediting  Acta. 

Substantially  revising  the  Roblnson-Pat- 
man Act. 

Although  the  Stigler  report  does  not  call 
for  mandatory  dissolution  of  companies  in 
highly  concentrated  industries  (as  does  the 
Neal  report),  neither  does  it  play  down  the 
problems  of  oligopoly. 

In  fact,  the  Stigler  report  calls  the  prob- 
lems of  oligopoly  the  "most  difficult  ones"  in 
a  policy  for  competition. 

The  report  gives  three  reasons  for  this: 
The  first,  described  as  "factual,"  is  that  there 
are  many  important  industries  that  are  oli- 
gopolistic. 

The  second,  described  as  "Interpretive." 
is  that  "economlsta  have  not  succeeded  in 
fully   identifying   the   characteristics   of   an 
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Industry  which  determine  whether  It  will 
behave  competitively  or  monopolUtlc&Ily." 
The  third,  described  aa  »  "matter  of  ac- 
tion," la  "If  Hilna  In  an  oligopolistic  Industry 
are  convicted  of  collusive  behavior,  must 
one  press  for  a  remedy  so  radical  as  dissolu- 
tion In  order  to  stop  future  repetitions  of 
the  offense?  (And  should  the  standards  ot 
permissible  concentration  be  wholly  differ- 
ent for  pending  mergers  than  for  estab- 
lished enterprises? ) " 

The  Stlgler  report  lists  circumstances 
which  determine  whether  the  companies  in 
an  oligopolistic  industry  behave  more  or 
less  competitively. 

"The  easier  new  firms  can  enter  the  In- 
dustry, the  smaller  and  more  short-lived 
wUl   be  the  monopolistic  restrictions." 

"The  more  elastic  the  demand  for  the 
product  of  the  oligopolistic  Industry,  the  less 
the  reward  from  restrictions  of  output  be- 
low the  competitive  level,  and  hence  the 
leas  the  Inducements  to  act  colluslvely.  This 
In  turn  usually  depends  upon  what  alterna- 
tive products  the  buyers  may  turn  to." 

"The  larger  the  effective  number  of  firms 
the  leas  the  probability  of  collusive  behav- 
ior .  .  *.*' 

'Anotkief  factor  suggested  by  the  Stlgler 
group  as  "probably  but  less  certainly"  af- 
fecting the  probability  of  competitive  be- 
havior Is  the  size  of  buyers,  since  larger 
buyers  make  for  more  competitive  behavior. 
The  Stlgler  group  believes  that  although 
concentration  may  be  a  "significant  factor" 
In  profitability,  It  Is  not  a  "major  determi- 
nant." 

The  Task  Force  believes  that  "somewhere 
between  five  and  ten  effective  rivals  (I.e.,  a 
largest  firm  with  a  share  of  >  j  to  Vj )  are 
usually  enough  to  Insure  substantial  elim- 
ination of  the  Infiuence  of  concentration 
upon  profitability." 

The  Stlgler  group  cannot  go  along  with 
proposals  to  break  up  oligopolies  by  dissolv- 
ing the  leading  firms  because  the  "correla- 
tion between  concentration  and  profitability 
ta  weak,  and  many  factors  besides  the  num- 
ber of  firms  In  a  market  appear  to  be  rele- 
vant to  the  competitiveness  of  their  beha- 
vior." 

Nevertheless,  the  Task  Force  counsels  a 
"policy  of  strict  and  unremitting  scrutiny" 
for  oligopolies.  If  alter  a  careful  Investiga- 
tion, pricing  is  found  to  be  "substantially 
noncompetitive."  then  It  thinks  there  are 
grounds  for  proceeding  under  the  Sherman 
Act. 

The  Robtnson-Patman  Act  is  put  on  the 
agenda  for  long-term  legislative  reform  by 
the  Stigler  group  on  grounds  that  It  "leads 
to  rigidity  in  distribution  patterns  and  to 
uniform,  inflexible  pricing." 

The  Stlgler  group  thus  Joins  the  Neal 
group  of  the  Johnson  administration  In  call- 
ing for  changes.  The  two  panels  agree  that 
limited  price  reductions  may-  lead  over  time 
to  generally  lower  prices. 

The  SUgler  groups  feeU  that  a  "prohibi- 
tion against  price  discrimination  may  pre- 
clude the  kind  of  competition  that  is  most 
likely  to  lead  to  lower  prices  In  oligopolistic 
industries." 

The  Stigler  report  suggests  two  kinds  of 
changes  In  the  R-P  act; 

1.  Making  the  general  ban  against  price 
discrimination  In  Section  2-A  more  "supple 
by  broadening  the  meeting-competition  and 
cost-justification  defenses  so  as  to  make 
them  more  readily  available  for  sellers  whose 
price  differentials  do  not  stem  from  a  pred- 
atory purpose  and  do  not  Injure  competi- 
tion in  the  marketplace  (as  opposed  to  dis- 
advantaging individual  firms) .  ' 

2  Repealing  subfeection  C.  D  and  E  while 
making  clear  that  standards  of  the  amended 
Section  A  apply  to  practices  which  would 
have  been  handled  under  the  repealed  sec- 
tions. 

The  Stigler  group  "recognizes  the  political 
support"  the  R-P  Act  has  and  the  danger 


that  trying  to  change  It  mlgtit  give  some  in- 
terests a  chance  to  add  even  otore  restric- 
tive provisions.  That  Is  why  some  members 
of  the  Task  Force  want  change  to  be  a  long- 
term  reform  and  others  wtah  to  leave  it 
alone. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission — still  reel- 
ing from  the  body  blows  by  Ralph  Nader's 
Ivy  League  law  students^-comes  in  for  some 
sharp  criticism  from  the  Stlgler  panel. 

"Unhappily."  said  the  Stigler  group,  "little 
that  the  commission  undertakes  in  the  anti- 
trust area  can  be  defended  in  terms  of  the 
objective  of  maintaining  and  strengthening 
a  competitive  economy." 

As  an  example,  it  slaps  FTC  actions  against 
companies  for  predatory  pricing.  It  accuses 
FTC  of  never  properly  distinguishing  be- 
tween price  differences  and  price  discrimina- 
tions. 

Although  the  Stlgler  group  finds  some  Im- 
provement over  the  last  eight  years — helped 
by  reviewing  courts — it  believes  that  FTC 
still  brings  many  cases  that  impair,  rather 
than  promote,  competition  and  efficiency. 

The  Stigler  panel  "can  conceive  of  no  case 
of  dlkcrimination  in  which  the  Sherman  Act 
would  not  provide  an  adequate  remedy,"  and 
so  it  views  the  enforcement  of  the  R-P  Act 
aa  "Inherently  likely  to  be  pushed  beyond 
proper  limits." 

FTC's  efforts  "to  protect  small  dealers  from 
allegedly  unfair  and  coercive  business  prac- 
tices constitute  a  dark  chapter  In  the  oom- 
noisslon's  history."  according  to  the  report. 
Much  is  not  even  formal  proceedings,  com- 
plains the  Stlgler  panel. 

According  to  the  Stlgler  group,  the  small 
dealer,  no  matter  for  what  reason  he  is  ter- 
minated, complains  to  FTC  knowing  of  Its 
bias  for  small  business,  and  FTC  uses  the 
threat  of  a  proceeding  to  "get  the  supplier 
to  reinstate  the  dealer,  and  If  threats  fall — 
usually  they  succeed — the  FTC  may  file  a 
complaint  charging  the  supplier  with  having 
cut  off  the  dealer  because  he  was  a  price 
cutter,  or  for  some  other  nefarious  reason." 
The  report  added:  "Our  Impression,  in 
sum,  is  that  the  commission,  especially  at 
the  Informal  level,  has  evolved  an  effective 
law  of  dealer  protection  that  is  unrelated 
and  often  contrary  to  the  objectives  of  the 
antitrust  laws." 

Further,  the  Stlgler  report  asserts,  FTC  is 
even  more  severe  in  Its  merger  policy  than 
the  Justice  Department,  and  It  concludes 
that  "substantial  retrenchment"  by  FTC  in 
the  antitrust  field  is  "highly  desirable." 

The  Stlgler  group  feels  FTC  resources 
might  be  redeployed  into  two  possible 
areas — consumer  protection  and  economic 
studies — but  it  adds:  "Dnhapplly,  either 
route  could  be  followed  in  such  a  way  that 
endangered  competition.  .  .  ." 

Although  FTC  needs  "basic  reform."  the 
Stigler  panel  admits  it  will  be  bard  to  do. 
partly  because  the  President  would  run  up 
against  the  tradition  of  regarding  the  com- 
mission as  an  "arm  of  Congress." 

Because  of  likely  opposition  on  the  Hill  to 
reforming  FTC.  the  panel  suggests  for  the 
short-run  closer  cooperation  between  the 
Justice  Department  and  FTC  on  the  highest 
levels  with  the  hope  that  FTC  will  pay  some 
attention  to  the  department's  view  of  what 
It  should  do  on  antitrust  and  trade-regula- 
tion matters. 

(From  Antitrust  and  Trade  Regulation  Re- 
port. June  10.  19691 
Nixon  Task  Fosce  Disagrees  With  Pbesent 
Am  Past  AoMimsTRATioNs'  Mekcek  Policixs 
Unable  to  agree  with  either  the  Johnson 
Administration's    merger    guidelines    or    the 
present  Administration's  policy  toward  con- 
glomerates,  the   Nixon   Task  Force  on   Pro- 
ductivity and  Competition  does  recommend 
sweeping  reform   of   present  antitrust  laws. 
Everything  from  the  Expediting  Act  to  price- 
fixing,    Webb-Pomerene,    Robinson-Patman. 


and  consent  decrees  were  touched  upon  by 
the  Task  Foroe. 

"nie  Nixon  Task  Force  made  the  following 
recommendations : 

1.  That  the  Department  of  Justice  decline 
to  undertake  a  program  of  action  against 
conglomerate  mergers  and  conglomerate  en- 
terprises, pending  a  conference  to  gather  In- 
formation and  opinion  on  the  economic  ef- 
fects of  the  conglomerate  phenomenon.  More 
broadly,  the  Department  should  resist  the 
"natural  temptation  to  utlllEe  the  antitrust 
laws  to  combat  social  problems  not  related 
to  the  competitive  functioning  of  markets." 

2.  That  the  Department  of  Justice  main- 
tain "unremitting  scrutiny  of  highly  oligop- 
olistic industries"  and  proceed  under  Sec- 
tion 1  of  the  Sherman  Act  In  Instances  where 
pricing  is  found  to  be  substantially  non- 
competitive. The  Task  Force  does  not  en- 
dorse proposals,  whether  by  new  legislation 
or  new  interpretations  of  existing  law,  to 
deconcentrate  highly  concentrated  Indus- 
tries by  dissolving  their  leading  firms. 

3.  That  a  number  of  revisions  be  made  In 
the  Department  of  Justice  Merger  Ouidelines 
which  are  "extraordinarily  stringent,  and  In 
some  respects  indefensible." 

4.  That  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act  be  sub- 
stantially revised  and  that  the  Expediting 
and  Webb-Pomerene  Acts  be  repealed. 

5.  That  a  new  policy  for  antitrust  degrees 
be  promulgated.  The  Department  of  Justice 
should  "not  seek  the  entry  of  regulatory  de- 
crees :  Decrees  that  envisage  a  continuing  re- 
laUonsblp  vritb  the  defendant.  Save  in  ex- 
ceptional circumstances,  all  decrees  should 
contain  a  near  termination  date,  ordinarily 
no  more  than  10  years  from  the  date  of 
entry.  And  the  Department  should  under- 
take a  review  of  existing  decrees  to  deter- 
mine which  should  be  vacated  as  obsolete  or 
inappropriate." 

6.  That  new  legislation  be  passed  to  in- 
crease the  monetary  penalties  for  price-fix- 
ing. 

7.  That  the  Department  of  Justice  bring 
a  series  of  strategic  cases  against  regional 
price-fixing  conspiracies,  which  "we  believe 
to  be  numerous  and  economically  impor- 
tant." 

8.  That  the  Department  of  Justice  estab- 
lish close  liaison  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  at  the  highest  levels,  with  a 
view  toward  fostering  a  harmonious  policy  of 
btisiness  regulation. 

9.  That  substantial  retrenchment  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  in  the  antitrust 
field  is  highly  desirable.  In  addition  to  re- 
trenchment. Its  resources  devoted  to  regulat- 
ing competition  might  be  redeployed.  "The 
two  principal  possibilities  are  (1)  consumer 
protection  and  (2)  economic  studies  utiliz- 
ing the  very  broad  fact-gathering  powers 
vested  in  the  Commission  by  Its  enabling 
legislation.  Unhappily,  either  route  could  be 
followed  In  a  way  that  endangered  competi- 
tion. Oveicealous  enforcement  of  consumer- 
protection  legislation  can  also  have  errant 
results.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  ur- 
gently needs  a  basic  reform." 

10.  That  the  Attorney  General  and  the  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  in  Charge  of  Anti- 
trust insist  that  every  antitrust  suit  make 
good  economic  sense,  and  institute  semi- 
public  conferences  to  assist  in  the  formula- 
tion and  reevaluation  of  enforcement  guide- 
lines. 

11.  That  regulatory  commissions  permit 
free  entry  in  the  industries  under  regulation 
and  abandon  minimum  rate  controls,  when- 
ever these  steps  are  possible  and  that  the 
President  appoint  at  least  one  economist  to 
membership  in  each  of  the  major  commis- 
sions, and  institute  effective  procedures  for 
the  review  of  the  performance  of  the  com- 
missions. 

12.  That  the  President  issue  a  general 
policy  statement  (a)  establishing  the  Anti- 
trust Division  as  the  effective  agent  of  the 
Administration  in  behalf  of  a  policy  of  com- 
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petition  within  the  councils  of  the  Adminis- 
tration and  before  the  independent  regula- 
tory commissions:  (b)  urging  those  commis- 
sions to  enlarge  the  role  of  competition  In 
their  industries;  (c)  marshaling  public  sup- 
port for  the  policy  of  competition. 

Many  similar  suggestions  were  made  in  a 
Neal  Report  released  (p.  A-1,  ATRR  No.  411, 
5/27/69)  late  last  month.  Both  reports  agreed 
upon  the  need  to  revise  the  Roblnson-Pat- 
man Act  and  the  need  for  improvement  in 
the  quality  and  enforcement  of  the  antitrust 
laws.  But  each  went  Its  separate  way  on  the 
conglomerate  and  oligopolistic  Industry 
problems.  The  "Neal"  Report  recommended 
enactment  of  legislation  to  supplement  Sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Clayton  Act  to  prevent  some 
possibly  anticompetitive  mergers  which 
might  go  unchallenged  because  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  applying  Section  7  standards,  Also, 
the  "Neal"  group  recommended  legislation 
that  would  employ  established  techniques  of 
divestiture  to  reduce  concentration  in  in- 
dustries where  monopoly  power  Is  shared  by 
a  few  large  firms. 

Members  of  the  Task  Force  on  Productivity 
and  Ck>mpetltlon  were:  George  J.  Stlgler, 
Chairman;  Ward  S.  Bowman,  Jr.;  Ronald  H. 
Coase;  Roger  S.  Cramton:  Kenneth  W.  Dam; 
Raymon  H.  Mulford:  Richard  A.  Posner; 
Peter  O.  Steiner:  and  Alexander  L.  Scott.  Mr. 
Mulford  and  Mr,  Scott  dissented  from  some 
of  the  report. 


INTEREST  RATES 


Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
in  November  of  1968  commercial  bank 
prime  interest  rates  were  B'i  percent. 

Today — only  7  months  later— prime 
interest  charges  have  reached  the 
astonishing  figure  of  8 ',2  percent. 

I  am  not  an  expert  of  high  finance 
and  do  not  pretend  to  be. 

I  did,  however,  seek  from  the  Office 
of  Debt  Analysis  of  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  amount  of 
short-termt  Government  bonds  that  have 
been  issued  in  recent  months. 

I  find  that  during  the  short  period 
from  October  24,  1968,  to  February  15, 
1969.  the  Government  sold  $23.4  billion 
in  short-term  bonds. 

In  other  words,  the  Government  it- 
self, in  a  period  of  less  than  4  months, 
took  out  of  the  money  market  $23.4  bil- 
lion. Thus,  there  was  that  much  less 
money  available  to  meet  private  demand. 

So  following  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  the  interest  rates  have  gone  up. 

As  I  see  it,  the  effective  way  to  tackle 
the  question  of  high  interest  rates,  as 
well  as  the  effective  way  to  tackle  the 
Government's  own  financial  problem — is 
to  reduce  Federal  spending. 

During  the  past  8  years  Federal  spend- 
ing has  doubled. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  three 
tables,  each  of  which  I  obtained  on 
June  9,  1969,  from  the  Office  of  Debt 
Analysis  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasm-y. 

One  table  is  the  Commercial  Bank 
prime  rate  changes,  1968-69. 

The  next  table  is  U.S.  Treasury  short- 
term  coupon  issues.  1968-69. 

The  third  table  Is  U.S.  Treasury  tax 
anticip>atlon  bill  offerings.  1968-69. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


COMMERCIAL  BANK  PRIME  RATE  CHANGES  196S-69 
|ln  peteenti 

ERective  dele  of  citenfe 


1968* 

Apr.  19 6  6H 

Sept  25 6J4        6Ji-6 

Nov.  13 6^-6  i\i 

Dec.  2 r  6H  6M 

Dec  18 6K  6»i 

1969: 

Jan.  7 6?i  7 

Mir  17 7  7W 

June9 1\4  tii 


U.S.  TREASURY  SHORT-TERM  COUPON  ISSUES  196^9 


Date  of 
issue 


Amount      Coupon     Effective 
Maturity  issued  rate  rate  > 

date  (billions)   (percent)   (percent) 


Feb. 
May 


21,19U 
IS.  1968 
Nov.  15.1968 
Feb.  15.1969 
May   15.1969 


May  15.1969 
Au|.  15. 1969 
May  15,1970 

..    do 

Au(.  15.1970 


U.3 

3.4 
7.8 
8.8 
2.3 


■  Issued  at  a  discount. 
US.  TREASURY  TAX  ANTICIPATION  BILL  OFFERINGS  1968-69 


Date  ol 


Maturity 
date 


Amount 
issued 
(bil- 
lions) 

Bank 

discount 

rate 

(percent) 

Coupon 

equivalent 

yield 

(percent) 

Jan.    15.1968 
July    11,1968 

Do 

Oct    24,1968 
Dec.     2,1968  . 
Jan.    20. 1969  . 


June  24. 1968 
Mar.  24. 1969 
Apr.  22.1969 
June  23. 1969 

do 

do 


J2.5 
2.0 
2.0 
3.0 
2.0 
1.8 


5.058 
4.399 
5.426 
5.178 
5.489 
5.940 


5.26 
5.65 
5.69 
5.40 
5.73 
6.18 


NEWSPAPER  PRESERVATION  ACT 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
12,  1969,  together  with  24  other  Senators. 
I  introduced  S.  1520,  the  proposed  News- 
paper Preservation  Act.  Since  then,  eight 
additional  Senators  have  become  cospon- 
sors  of  this  important  piece  of  legislation, 
so  that  today  there  are  33  sponsors  in 
the  Senate.  There  are  also  approximately 
100  sponsors  of  identical  bills  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  have  this 
day  submitted  a  statement  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  on 
behalf  of  my  bill  and  wish  now  to  make 
available  for  the  Record  the  gist  of  my 
remarks  to  the  subcommittee. 

During  the  90th  Congress, -I  had  co- 
sponsored,    with    14    Senators,    S.    1312, 

TRENDS  IN  OWNERSHIP  OF  ENGLISH-LANGUAGE  DAILIES  OF  GENERAL  CIRCULATION  AND  CONTENT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

1880-19681 


which  was  introduced  by  former  Senator 
Carl  Hayden.  S.  1312  was  the  subject  of 
21  days  of  hearings  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly.  These  hear- 
ings are  contained  in  seven  volumes  of 
testimony  and  exhibits.  At  the  close  of 
hearings,  to  meet  major  criticisms  of  the 
original  bill.  Senator  Hayden  provided 
the  subcommittee  with  an  amended  ver- 
sion of  the  bill.  The  subcommittee  favor- 
ably reported  S.  1312,  as  amended,  to  the 
full  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  but  it 
was  too  late  in  the  session  for  the  full 
committee  to  act. 

S.  1520  is  identical  to  the  biH  reported 
favorably  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly  last  year.  The  sub- 
committee has  now  scheduled  3  more 
days  of  hearings  on  this  measure  lor 
June  12,  13,  and  20. 

Before  these  hearings  take  place.  I 
want  to  place  in  the  Record  the  reasons 
why  33  Senators  agreed  to  sponsor  the 
bill  and  to  meet  the  remaining  criticism 
and  objections. 

I  shall  not  belabor  the  Senate  with  a 
history  of  newspaper  economics  in  the 
20th  century.  As  I  noted  a  moment  ago, 
seven  volumes  of  hearings  held  last  year 
cover  the  subject  in  detail.  Suffice  to  say 
that  commencing  around  1909,  a  trend 
emerged  which  resulted  in  the  disap- 
pearance— through  suspension  of  publi- 
cation or  merger — of  a  great  number  of 
metropolitan  newspapers.  Whereas,  in 
1909,  there  were  689  cities  in  the  United 
States  with  two  or  more  newspapers 
competing  commercially  and  editorially, 
in  1968  this  number  had  been  drastically 
reduced  to  some  45  with  commercial  and 
editorial  competition,  and  another  22 
where  there  is  only  editorial  and  news 
competition. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  a  table  which  graphically 
demonstrates  the  decline  in  such  compe- 
tition. This  table  was  included  in  the 
amicus  curia*"  brief  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  sub- 
mitted to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in 
Citizen  Publishing  Co.  against  United 
States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


1880      1909-10  1920  1930  1940  1945  1961  1968 

Circulation  (thousand*). 3,093  22.426  27.791  39,589  41  132  45  955  58  080  ei  «i 

TotaNaiMes            850  2,202  2.042  1942  1,878  174?  17H  ^\n9 

Total  daily  c,t,es 389  1,207  1.295  1402  1426  396  1461  I5M 

A.  l-daily  cities 149  509  716  1  002  1  092  107  222  1  284 

Percentoftotol  38.3          42.2    .      55.3           71.5  7"6  79  3  83  6  856 

B.  1 -combination  cities 1                9              27             112  IM  iKi  fin  ',<ji 

C.  Joint-operation  cities '"  '*?  '?  '?2  'S 

Totallines  A,  B,  C.  iso 518 743 IJU  1254  1279  linn  i  Jl 

Percent  ol  total.  38.6  42.9  57.4  79.4  87  3  91  I  95^  'q^o 

Cities  with  2  or  more  commercially  " "  '' " 

competing  dailies .  239  689  552  288  181  117  61  45 

'  Sources :  Figures  from  1945  to  19M  from  Editor  81  Publisher  International  Year  Book  for  years  covered  with  only  minor  correc^nT 
31  ■/(Winler'IgM)."""  "*  *"*  '"  ^'^"^""^  ^  '^'"'"'  '"'''"'"  '"  '"*''  Newspaper  Ownership  S,ncTw™uZZXrtl%: 

■  Each  ol  the  150  combinations  consists  ol  a  mornini  and  an  evening  paper  under  single-ownership  exceol  lor  2  small  Inrfiam 
citM^.  Where  a  single  o»,ner  publishes  2  evening  papers  I  Democratic  and  1  Republkan         """"'"'P  "='P'  ""  ^  ^'"*«  ""<«"» 

betw«n  SiilS^n  Frinklinfnd'oll"cirpf         """"'"'  '"'  "  '"*"'"'  ""*' '"  ""  ''""  """  '""*  *"»  «  "  ">*"'  •"*""»" 

Mr  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the  cause  simply  was,  and  is.  not  enough  adver- 
of  this  trend  can  be  found  in  the  eco-  tising  and  circulation  revenue  available 
nomics  of  newspaper  pubUcatlon.  There    in  most  central  city  markets  to  support 
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commercially  ctanpetlng  newspapers.  In    newspapers  agreed  not  to  engage  In  any  American  New^>aper  Publishers  Associ- 

addltion  to  increasing  costs  for  equip-     other   business   in  Pima  County,  Ariz.,  ation  to  the  Supreme  Court 

ment,  newsprint,  and  labor,  the  eompe-     which  would  conflict  with  the  business  of  There  belna  no  obiaction    thi>  tahi* 

Ution     from     other     media^-tochxUng     the  agency  corporaUon.  This.  too.  was  www^ed  to  iS  DiStSlta  thT^SsL 

radio,  television,  magazines  with  regional     held  to  be  an  unlawful  acUvlty.  m^oZw^-              ^^^^  ^  "»«  Rscorb. 

editions,  and  weekly  "shoppers'— give-        The  Tucson  newspapers  appealed  the  „     o  ows. 

away  papers— has  resulted  in  losses  of     district   court   decision.    On   March    10  ^   Dailim  or  Oenixal  ci»ctJtATiow  srs- 

advertising  revenues  with  disastrous  ef-     19«9,  the  Supreme  Court  affirmed,  hold-  ^967"*'  ****""'•  "■  °*"**  Weekly.  io30- 

fecte  upon  core  city  newspapers.                 ing  that  the  two  papers  had  violated  the  ,t„  „,.,       ,,««„«« 

In  an  endeavor  to  survive.  44  news-     Sherman  Act.  as  found  by  the  district  '          ^      100.000  or  morel 

papers,  located  in  some  22  cities,  entered     court,  and  further  stating  that  the  papers  "*"  *•"* 

IntD  agency  or  joint  newspaper  operating     had  not  met  the  stringent  requirements  Detroit.  Mich:  Daily, 

agreements.  In  each  of  these  arrange-     of  the  present  failing  company  defense.  Patwson  N.J. :  ^w«  Guardian, 

ments  it  would  appear  from  the  record         The  Tucson  newspapers  had  argued  to  P^v-iSenar hi    n^w« * THh.m. 

that  at  least  one  of  the  papers  was  los-     the  district  court  and  the  Supreme  Court  "^^  »«>•"<=•■  «  ^    ^*^  *  Tribune. 

Ing  money  and  in  danger  of  going  out  of     that  their  arrangements  should  be  con-  ^^^  *•** 

business.  The  joint  newspaper  arrange-     sidered  a  merger  since  all  commercial  Birmingham.  Ala.:  independent, 

menu  may  vary  in  deUils,  but  all  effec-     funcUons  had  been  merged,  while  only  Eiizab«thuN.j.^Time« Herald, 

tively  merge  most  or  all  of  the  commer-     the  aditorial  functions  remained  sepa-  New  York  N  Y^orid*TeiiwT«m 

clal  functions,  while  maintaining  sepa-     rate.  Unfortunately,  this  argument  was  Cincinnati  Ohio-  Commercial  Tribune 

rate  and  com[>etlng  news  and  editorial     dismissed  by  both  courts.  Portland.  Ore.:  News  &  Telegram, 

departments.                                                           If  the  joint  arrangement  were  to  be  ei  Paso,  Tex. :  Post  &  Herald. 

The  first  joint  operating  arrangement     considered   and   treated   similarly   to  a  Spokane,  wash.:  Times, 

was  adopted  by  the  newspapers  in  Albu-     one-owner  situation  as  S.  1520  provides,  tea*  ivsa 

•querOtfe.  N.  Mex,,  in  1933.  Newspapers  in     there  would  be  no  violation  of  the  antl-  los  Angeles  Caiif    Express  &  Herald 

■21  offier  cities  have  since  adopted  simi-     trust  laws.  If  there  Is  only  one  owner.  New  Haven.  Conn.:  Times. 

lar  arrangements.  The  cities  with  such     obviously  he  can  set  the  advertising  and  Chicago,  111. :  News  &  Post, 

arrangements  and  the  dates  when  they     subscription  prices  for  both  papers.  The  New  Bedford.  Mass.:  sundard  &  Times, 

were  entered  into  are :                                      profits  may  properly  be  divided  In  ac-  D«troit.  Mich:  Mirror. 

Albuquerque.  N.  Mex. 1M3     ^''dance  with  stock  ownership.  Plnally,  l*,^"'*-  ^"^^  .^^^ts'^*l„dard  Union 

El  pio.  Tex i03«     the  agreement  not  to  compete  would  be  New  S  N  Y    Graphtc 

NaahvUle.    Tenn. 1937     accepUble  as  the  express  obligaUon  to  Yonkers.  N.Y.  :  Herald  &  statesman 

Kvansvllle.  Ind 1936     the  corporate  stockholder.  Scranton,  Pa.:  Sun. 

Tucson.  Ariz IMO         In  the  150  or  more  cities  where  there  KnoxvlUe.  Tenn.:  Times. 

^isa.  Okia- 1941     are  two  papers — morning  and  evening —  Bfllwaukee.  wise.:  Herald. 

Ftoft*^'!;ynT''lnd ' 1960     °^^^  ^^  °"®  °'^"*'-  ^'^  °^  ^^^  ^^""^  °P-  "*"  '»" 

Bristol.  Tenn-Va""I""IH""r""  1950     "ations  are  Indeed  legal.  It  is  neither  Birmingham.  Ala.:  Mirror. 

Birmingham.  Ala 1960     sensible  nor  consistent  with  the  purposes  Washington.  D.c. :  U.S.  DaUy. 

Lincoln.    Nebr 1950     *°<i  intent  of  the  antitrust  laws  to  dls-  Cambridge.  Mass.:  Journal. 

Salt  Lake  City  Utah 1962     criminate  against  joint  newspaper  oper-  Cincinnati.  Ohio.:  Sentinel. 

Shreveport.   La 1953     atlng   arrangements  on   the  basis   that  Memphis.  Tenn.:  Evening  Appeal  it  Com- 

Frankiui-Oil  City.  P»- 195«     their  separate  and  competing  news  and  '""<^'*'  Appeal. 

Knoxviiie.  T.nn 1967    editorial    departments    foreclose    their  """■  *"* 

^^T'^-Z,  ^* Jo«     being  treated  as  a  merger.  Philadelphia.  Pa.:  star. 

8?  ^ui^'m^    nil        Yet  this  was  the  verdict  of  the  courts.  «^  »"* 

Plttaburg'h.  PaIII"IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII  1961     "^e  only  remedy  now  Is  that  which  the  LoulsvlUe.  Ky.:  News  &  Enquirer. 

Honolulu.  HawauI"r"II"irirr"riII  1962    Justice  Department  noted  in  Its  argu-  teak  isse 

San  Prancisco.  Calif 1965     ment   before    the   Supreme   Court — the  Los  Angeles.  Caiif. :  Press 

Miami.  Fla 1966     Congress  must  change  the  law.  Appar-  Youngstown.    Ohio.:    vindicator   &   Teie- 

Moreover     these    arraneemenU    were     ^^^^-  ^^  Justice  Department  continues  gram. 

Moreover    inese    arrangements    were     ^^    oppose    this    remedy,     despite    the  Oklahoma  city.  Okla. :  Beacon. 

^th^  ?etSt^'^^t?l!i'^rHW  ^^ZS     anomalous  situation  wS  prevails  since  =1  Pa»o.  Tex. :  Democrat. 

fct^L^^rinL^^^^Z^Z'f^I^Itr.     ^'  '^^"^^  ^^^^^  ^ny  exemption  to  the  tea.  imt 

i^    th*    Hm,^^nf  iS^nJ.1v    S,tl^n,^        anUtrust  laws.  EvansvUle.  Ind. :   Journal. 

^   the   House   Antimonopoly   Subcom-         Moreover,  the  Department  of  JusUce  Omaha.  Nebr. :  Bee  News. 

T    ♦     1      ,«/...    w                 »v,      .    *4*     ^     has  made  clear  that  its  acUon  in  Tucson  Trenton,  nj:  Press. 

Late  in  1964,  however,  the  Antitrust     ^as  a  test  case  and  that  after  the  Tuc-  Albany,  n.y.:  Knickerbocker  Press  &  News. 

Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice     son  case  is  setUed.  it  will  proceed  against  Sl^^J^T;,.'' J  v  ^^T**"'**,  ".'''°a°  *  ."""'' 

brought  an  action  m  the  Tucson  Federal     the   remaining   21    loint    nnpraJint   or  ^^^  ^°'*-  ^■^■-  -^o"™*!  *  American, 

court.  chaUenglng  the  joint  newspaper     raL^^nS  -H^p  rfJ^^  nf  ^  S  ^^I  ?^>^^^'-  "Y.:  journal  &  American, 

ooeratina  arrauiuement  which  haH  been     ^^"i«ements.  The  demise  of  at  least  one  Dayton.  Ohio.:  Gross  Daytoner  Zeltung. 

operating  arrangement  wnicn  had  oeen     ^j  ^^  newspapers  in  each  of  these  cities  Tacoma,  Wash.:  Ledser 

to  existence  there  for  some  25  years.  The     ^^  be  the  likely  result.  The  weaker  pa-  ^^L 

district  court  determined  that  the  Tuc-     ner  in  earh  citv  will  rpv«.rt  ♦«  4t»  t,^JrZ,-  ^^ 

son  jotat  arrangement  was  a  per  se  vlo-     El^oul     financial     ^SJ^    «n?^.f  "'*'"*  "'  '■  "'™'**  '  ™''"°« 

latlon  of  the  antitrust  laws    5i  the  fol-     Pe™ous     financial     position,     and     ul-  south  Bend,  ind:  News-TUnes. 

towtoK  oarticiJ^  SicS                                  timately  be  forced  to  either  suspend  pub-  Worcester.  Mass. :  Telegram. 

m    »    tl:      «  .      '^              „     ,  ,^       licaUon.  seU  out  to.  or  merge  into  its  St.  Paul.  Minn:  News 

First.  PriCT  fixing:  As  a  result  of  the     competitor.  One  of  the  competing  edl-  Akron.  Ohio.:  Times  Press, 

merger  of  the  advertismg  and  circula-     torial  voices  will  then  be  stilled  Providence.  R.I.:  star  Tribune. 

Uon    departments   of    the    two   Tucson         to  hypothesize  that  new  papers  will  °""*'-  "^^  •  J*'"''**'  *  Dispatch. 

IirfS*^"/  ♦H^*    l!^*'"**'^  /°*^    ''^^'■"     spring  up  in  these  ciUes  is  sheer  fancy.  "a.  1.3. 

mined  that  the  setting  of  subscription     to  my  knowledge,  no  new  newspaper  has  San  Diego,  caiif.:  Sun. 

prices  and  advertising  rates  was  unlaw-     been  able  to  operate  successfully  In  any  Washington.  DC:  capital  Dally, 

lul  jomt  acUon.                                                        ^^^   gj^y    j^    jj^g    ^^^    ^          ^.^     j    ^^^  Atlanta.   Ga.:    Georgian-American. 

Second.  Profit  pooUng:  As  a  result  of     unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at  Chic««o.  "i  :  Heraid-Examiner. 

the  merger  of  all  commercial  operations,     this  pomt  in  the  Ricord  a  table  show-  Chicago    111.:  Midwest  Dally  Record, 

the  Tucson  agency  corporaUon  received     the  vast  number  of  metrooolitan  n#»ws.  Boston.  Mass. :  News  Bureau, 

all  revenues  and  distributed  profits  in     paperfwS'^'a°i  s"SSSSi    mer7eS.  kTJ^'SS' S^l>J.ZT  *  '*"• 

SS^Sw  toSe^l^wfS  °*****^"-  ^^     °^»r^  ^*"-«^,  ^,  «<^"ce  daily  publlca-  N::rk.'i'5::'SarS" 

4k i  !r  ^     J^n       »<         .                      tlon  to  a  weekly  basis  during  the  period  Buffalo,  n.y.:  Times. 

Third.  Market  allocaUon:  As  a  result     1930  through  1967.  This  table  was  to-  Rochester  n.y  :  Evening  Newt 

01  the  commercial  merger,  both  Tucson    eluded  to  the  amicus  curiae  brief  of  the  Syracuse,  n.y.:  journal; 
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Oklahoma  City.  Okla.:  News. 
Portland,  One. :   News  Telegram. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.:  News. 
Spokane,  Wash. :  Press. 
Milwaukee,  WU.:   News  &  Sentinel. 

YEAX    1B40 

San  Pranclseo,  Calif. :  Mission  Dally  Times. 
Hartford,  Conn.:  Newsdally. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.:  Tribune. 
Memphis,  Tenn.:  Democrat. 
Nashville,  Tenn.:  Times. 

YEAS    1941 

Bridgeport,  Conn.:  Times-Star. 

New  Orleans,  La.:  Tribune  with  Item. 

Boston,  Mass.:  Transcript. 

YEAR    1942 

Atlanta,  Ga.:  Post. 
New  Bedford.  Mass.:  Mercury. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. :  Journal. 
Trenton.  N.J. :  State  Gazette. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.:  PubUc  Ledger. 
Chattanooga.      Tenn.:      Times      (Evening 
Paper). 

Dallas.  Tex.:  Journal. 
Milwaukee,  Wis.:  FNjst. 


None. 

TEAS    1»43 

None. 

TEAK   IMS 

TEAS   IMS 

liong  Beach, 

CalU.:  Sun  with  Press-Tele 

gram. 

TEAS   IMS 

Erie,  Pa.:  Sun.               ' 

Philadelphia, 

Pa.:  Northeast  Times. 

YEA*    1947 

Washington,  DC:  United  States  Journal. 

Springfield.    Mass.:    Republican    (Morning 
paper  suspended). 

Springfield,  Mass.:  Union  (Evening  paper 
suspended). 

Brooklyn,  N.Y.:  Citizen. 

Philadelphia.  Pa. :  Record. 

Seattle,  Wash,:  Star. 

TEAB  194a 

Chicago.  111.:   Sun  &  Times   (merged  Into 
Sun-Tlmas). 
Minneapolis.  Minn.:  Times. 
Bronx,  N.Y. :  Home  News  &  New  York  Post. 

TEAS   1949 

Camden,  N.J.:  Poet. 
New  York.  N.Y.:  Star. 
Dayton.  Ohio:  Journal  &  Herald. 
Tacoma,  Wash. :  Times. 

YEAS    19S0 

Birmingham,  Ala. :  Age-Herald. 
San  Diego,  Calif.:  Journal. 
New  York.  N.Y.:  Sun. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. :  Sun-Herald. 

TEA*   1981 

St.  Louis,  Mo.:  Star-Times. 

TEAS   19BS 

New  York,  N.Y. :  Compass. 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah :  Telegram. 

YEAS  19S3 

None. 

YEAS  1954 

Los  Angeles,  CaUf . :  DaUy  News. 
Washington,  D.C. :  Times  Herald. 
Atlanta,  Ga. :  North  Side  News. 
South  St.  Paul,  Minn.:  Reporter. 
Allentown.  Pa.:  News-Digest. 
Baton  Rouge.  Im..:  Journal. 
Rumford,  Me.:  Times. 

YEAS    1955 

Portsmouth,  Va. :  Star. 
Montgomery,  Ala.:  Examiner. 

YEAR    195S 

Boston,  Mass.:  Post. 

YXAS   1987 

Portsmoutn,  Va.:  Tlinaa. 
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TEAS  1958 

New  Orleadb,   La.:    Item    (Eve)    &   States 
(Kve). 
Cincinnati,  Ohio:  Times-Star  &  Post. 

TEAS  !••• 

San  Francisco,  Calif.:  CaU-BiUletln  &  San 
Pranctsco  News. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.:  Herald. 

Columbus.  Ohio:  Citizen  &  State  Journal. 

YEAS   19S0 

Wichita,  Kans. :  Beacon  with  Wichita  Eagle 

Detroit,  Mich.:  Times. 

Cleveland,  Ohio:  News  with  Cleveland 
Press. 

Pittsburgh.  Pa.:  Sun-Telegraph  with  Pitts- 
burgh Post -Gazette. 

YEAS    1961 

Boston,  Mass.:  Record  with  American. 

YEAS    1962 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. :  Examiner. 
Los  Angeles,  CalU. :  Mirror  with  Los  Angeles 
Times. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.:  Herald. 
Jackson,  Miss. :  State  "Hmes. 

YEAS    1963 

Phoenix,  Ariz. :  Arizona  Journal. 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. :  Eagle. 
New  York,  NY. :  Mirror. 

YEAS    1964 

Phoenix,   Ariz.:    Arizona  Journal    (started 
and  suspended  second  time) . 
Portland,  Oreg.:  Reporter. 
Houston,  Tex.:  Press. 

YEAS    1965 

Phoenix,  Ariz.:  American. 
Phoenix,  Ariz. :  Arizona  News. 
San  Francisco,  Calif.:   News  Call  Bulletin 
with  San  Francisco  Examiner. 
Atlanta,  Ga.:  Times. 
Indianapolis,  Ind.:  Times. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.:  American. 

YEAR    1966 

New  York,  N.Y.:   Herald-Tribune,  Journal 
American  &  World  Telegram. 

YEAS    1967 

Boston,     Mass.:      Traveler     with     Boston 
Herald. 

New  York,  N.Y.:  World  Journal  Tribune. 
Tucson,  Ariz.:  American. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  unless  we 
act  favorably  on  the  bill,  this  list  of 
epitaphs  will  continue  to  grow  in  the  fu- 
ture. The  economics  of  newspaper  pub- 
lication offer  no  other  conclusion.  There 
are  no  new  daily  papers  to  New  York 
City  to  replace  those  which  have  fallen. 
Nor  has  anyone  to  the  entire  State  of 
Michigan  demonstrated  a  willingness  to 
start  a  second  morning  paper  to  compete 
with  the  only  one  now  to  existence.  We 
in  Congress  must  be  realistic,  and  we 
cannot  pto  our  needs  upon  phantoms  of 
the  future. 

Rather  than  concede  these  economic 
facts,  the  Department  of  Justice  has  of- 
fered no  i-eal  relief  to  the  Tucson  papers 
and  the  others  similarly  situated.  The 
Department  has  indicated  that  the  two 
papers  may  continue  to  share  production 
and  circulation  facilities — the  presses 
and  delivery  trucks.  Yet,  cost  studies  by 
these  papers  show  that  these  savings 
would  be  insufficient  to  offset  the  tre- 
mendous costs  of  establishing  two  sepa- 
rate advertistog  and  circulation  depart- 
ments. Without  question,  advertistog  and 
circulation  rates  would  have  to  be  in- 
creased to  cover  ttiose  added  costs.  The 
paper  with  higher  circulation  would  at- 


tract more  of  the  advertising  revenue, 
forcing  the  other  paper  to  cut  back  on  its 
expenses  for  news,  features.  aiKl  editorial 
comment,  which  would  itself  result  in 
further  circulation  loss  and  an  even  fur- 
ther decrease  to  advertiMng  revenues. 
This  vicioos  cycle  is  verified  by  experi- 
ence and  the  number  of  papers  which 
have  folded  is  ample  testimony  to  its 
existence. 

What  of  Sunday?  A  single  set  of 
presses  can  only  put  out  £«ie  Simday 
paper.  The  paper  with  the  Sunday  edi- 
tion would  have  a  tremendous  advantage 
with  advertisers.  I  have  been  advised 
that  the  Department  might  consider  al- 
lowing the  two  papers  to  use  the  agency 
or  jomt  operattog  plan  on  Sundays — 
dividtog  the  profits,  setttog  stogie  ad- 
vertising and  circulation  rates,  and  the 
rest.  If  I  may  be  so  bold,  this  could  be 
called  "only  on  Sunday"  stoce  it  would 
allow  the  papers  to  break  the  law  on  the 
Sabbath,  but  not  durtog  the  rest  of  the 
week.  To  me  this  is  sophistry.  If  the  law 
now  allows  a  joint  plan  on  Sunday,  it 
should  allow  it  all  week,  and,  conversely, 
if  it  is  unlawful  6  days  a  week,  it  should 
not  be  done  Sunday. 

The  newspaper  preservation  bill  would 
authorize  jotot  operations  7  days  a  we^. 
Td  do  otherwise  would  be  hypocritical. 
Though  ignored  by  the  Department  of 
Justice,  the  intent  of  the  bill  is  to  treat 
jotot  operating  agreements  the  same  as 
a  total  merger  and  to  do  so  for  all  pur- 
poses, not  just  once  a  week.  The  fact 
that  the  jotot  operations  matotain  com- 
peting editorial  voices  should  be  con- 
sidered as  favorable  under  the  antitrust 
laws — and  not  as  the  basis  for  discrimi- 
natory treatment.  The  bill  we  offer  po-o- 
vides  only  a  limited  exemption  to  the 
antitrust  laws  by  enabltog  joint  opera- 
tions to  have  the  same  alternatives 
available  in  one  owner  situations. 

The  other  change  in  existtog  law  made 
by  S.  1520  would  be  the  creation  of  a 
realistic  defmition  of  a  failing  news- 
paper. In  the  Supreme  Court's  decision 
in  the  Tucson  case,  they  reverted  to  the 
deftoltion  of  a  failing  manufacturing 
concern  provided  in  the  International 
Shoe  case.  In  fact,  to  my  mind  the  Su- 
preme Court  devised  an  even  more  strin- 
gent test  for  newspapers.  In  any  event, 
the  test  devised  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  Tucson  decision  would  create  ex 
post  facto  criteria  which  could  not 
readily  be  met  by  any  of  the  existing 
jotot  operattog  arrangements. 

I  call  these  court  requirements  ex 
post  facto  because  they  were  not  known 
by  any  of  the  papers  when  they  entered 
into  jotot  operating  arrangements,  nor 
were  they  required  heretofore  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  when  it  gave  •re- 
lease" letters  to  some  of  these  joint 
operators. 

The  failmg  company  doctrine  is  court 
created.  It  has  been  recognized  by  the 
Congress  to  the  Celler-Kefauver  Act,  and 
Congress  has  in  the  past  demonstrated 
its  ability  to  reshape  this  doctrine  to  fit 
specific  situations.  Thus,  to  the  Bank 
Merger  Act  of  1966,  we  devised  a  less 
strmgent  failtog  test  for  banks,  and  this 
was  accepted  by  the  Supreme  Court  to 
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the  Third  National  Bank  of  NashviUe  de- 
cision. 

The  public  Interest  in  preserving  edi- 
torial voices  is  a  sound  basis  for  substi- 
tuting a  more  realistic  definition  for  de- 
termining when  a  newspaper  is  failing. 
The  Court's  definition  in  International 
Shoe  and  the  Citizens  Publishing  de- 
cisions ought  to  be  replaced  by  the  lan- 
guage of  S.  1520  in  defining  a  "falling 
newspaper."  Our  language  Is  broad  and 
general,  but  so  is  the  language  in  the 
Sherman  and  Clayton  Acts,  and  I  am 
certain  that  the  F^eral  courts  will  sim- 
ilarly be  able  to  develop  a  criteria  for 
the  application  of  this  definition. 

These,  then  are  the  two  basic  pro- 
visions of  the  Newspaper  Preservation 
Bill,  which  amends  the  antltnist  laws. 
The  first  would  treat  joint  operations  the 
same  as  one  owner  combination  papers. 
The  second  would  provide  a  more  real- 
istic test  as  to  when  a  newspaper  is 
failing. -The  exemption  to  the  antltnist 
laws  ir -indeed  slight  and  is  consistent 
with  the  spirit  of  the  antitrust  laws  and 
the  purposes  of  the  first  amendment. 

I  wish  to  address  myself  briefiy  to  the 
arguments  being  made  against  this  legis- 
lation. Certain  of  the  national  labor 
unions  in  the  newspaper  industry  have 
lobbied  against  the  bill.  Apparently  their 
position  is  t>ased  upon  an  opposition  to 
any  exemption  to  the  antitrust  laws,  par- 
ticularly where  newspapers  are  con- 
cerned. There  is  also  a  concern  that  fu- 
ture Joint  operating  arrangements  may 
result  in  a  loss  of  employment  within  the 
Indxistry. 

This  (H>po8itlon  is  most  assuredly  not 
to  the  preservation  of  editorial  voices. 
While  there  has  been  some  comment 
about  possible  new  entries  into  the  met- 
ropolitan newspaper  field  at  some  un- 
known time  in  the  future.  I  believe  all 
would  agree  that  we  must  make  every 
reasonable  effort  to  preserve  the  editorial 
voices  now  in  existence  rather  than  en- 
courage their  demise  in  some  wishful 
expectation  of  future  developments. 

I  cannot  offer  any  other  response  to 
the  oiHweitlon  to  any  antitrust  exemp- 
tions, except  to  note  that  this  is  not  a 
perfect  world,  and  that  we  must  deal 
pragmatically  with  the  situations  at 
hand.  We  know  that  there  are  justified 
exemptions  to  the  antitrust  laws  and 
that  we  cannot  foreclose  any  further 
changes  in  the  law.  Congress  has  in  re- 
cent years  provided  for  certain  exemp- 
tions for  professional  sports  and  for 
banks.  It  is  my  contention  that  the  news- 
paper industry  is  at  least  as  deserving  of 
consideration.  The  exemption  proposed 
in  8.  1520  is  very  limited  in  scope  and  is 
designed  to  provide  a  relief  for  joint  op- 
erating arrangements,  which  is  certainly 
In  the  public  interest,  by  preserving 
editorial  voices. 

As  to  the  question  of  Jobs,  none  of  us 
Intends  to  take  any  action  which  would 
cause  the  loss  of  employment  for  persons 
in  the  newspaper  industry.  We  realize 
that  every  time  a  newspaper  closes  down 
3r  merges  into  another  paper,  there  is  a 
diminution  in  employment.  We  believe 
that  if  S.  1520  is  not  enacted  and  the  22 
joint  operating  arrangements  dissolved, 
there  will  be  a  number  of  failures  and 


mergers.  Neither  of  these  alternatives  is 
in  the  best  Interests  of  the  newspaper 
employees.  Rather,  maintenance  of  the 
existing  joint  operating  arrangements 
would  insure  continued  employment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  there  be  placed  in  the  Rbcokd 
at  this  point  an  artiele  from  the  Qulld 
Reporter  of  August  10.  1962.  which  de- 
scrilies  the  efforts  made  and  results 
achieved  when  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulle- 
tin and  the  Honolulu  Advertiser  entered 
into  a  joint  operating  arrangement.  This 
report  demonstrates  that  there  need  not 
be  «  decrease  in  employment.  Moreover, 
the  recent  endorsements  of  the  newspa- 
per preservation  bill  by  newspaper  locals 
in  Honolulu,  as  well  as  other  labor,  civic, 
and  government  organizations  would  in- 
dicate that  there  is  more  than  a  little 
public  and  labor  support  for  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


East  Don  It 


-In    HONOLITLtr 


HONOLUI.U,  Hawaii. — An  agreement  hu 
been  signed  here  embodying  what  a  Qulld 
negotiator  said  he  hoped  would  serve  as  a 
"lesson  In  patience  for  any  publisher  tempted 
to  embark  on  the  all-too-frequent  newspaper 
crash  diets  for  fattening  the  failure  by  slim- 
ming the  staff." 

The  description  came  after  the  Hawaii  lo- 
cal had  signed  an  interim  agreement  covering 
more  than  300  employees  In  its  jurisdiction 
affected  by  the  recent  move  to  combine  the 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  and  Honolulu  Adver- 
tiser operations  In  all  departments  except 
editorial. 

Although  most  departments  have  been 
physically  consolidated  since  the  announce- 
ment was  made  In  June,  no  OuUd  members 
have  yet  been  cut  from  the  staff. 

Management  had  agreed  with  the  Oulld 
to  a  ban  on  discharges  during  the  Initial 
stages  of  the  consolidation  and  pending  the 
outcome  of  negotiations  covering  the  change- 
overs. 

In  lu  negotiations.  It  cited  "attrition"  as 
the  route  papers  hoped  could  be  followed  to 
accomplish  any  cutbacks,  saying:  "We've 
been  In  business  a  long  time,  we  expect  to 
stay  m  business  for  a  long  time,  and  we're 
not  going  to  rush  Into  cutting  coats  when 
it  means  a  loss  of  jobs." 

The  oonsolldatlon  saw  the  two  dallies  form 
a  new  corporation  called  the  "Hawaii  News- 
paper Operators"  under  which  integrated  me- 
chaxUcal,  clrculaUon.  delivery,  business  office 
and  advertising  departments  will  function  to 
produce  both  papers,  ultimately  out  of  one 
plant. 

Both  the  Star-Bulletin  and  Advertiser  con- 
tinue as  separate  corporate  entitles  and  the 
Ouild's  contracts  with  each,  negotiated  last 
year  and  expiring  next  March,  remain  In  ef- 
fect for  departments  and  divisions  not  con- 
solidated. 

The  new  interim  contract  signed  by  the 
Guild  wUl  also  expire  next  March.  It  incor- 
porates essentially  all  terms  of  what  the 
OuUd  described  as  "the  beet  of  our  four  Ha- 
waiian contracts — the  Star-Bulletin  pact — 
plus  nx>di&catlons  and  improvements  nego- 
tiated to  cover  problems  arising  out  of  the 
consoUdaUon." 

Among  other  things,  the  Star-Bulletin's 
higher  contract  mlnlmums  are  applied  to  the 
new  company,  thus  accelerating  for  former 
Advertiser  staff  now  working  with  HNO  a 
mid-term  contratit  Increase  they  were  not 
due  to  receive  until  next  November. 

In  addition,  the  contract  requires  Imme- 
diate negotiations  to  establish  a  formal  pen- 
sion plan  for  all — to  become  the  first  such 
plan  for  Advertlaer  employes — and  to  be  at 


least  equal  to  the  benefits  provided  by  the 
pension  pUn  protected  by  the  Ouild's  Star- 
Bulletin  contract. 

Extensive  provision  is  made  in  the  agree- 
ment for  any  discharges,  that  result  from  the 
consolidation. 

The  seniority  of  all  employes  transferred 
from  the  dailies  to  the  new  company  Is  blend- 
ed and  any  layoffs  are  to  be  on  a  strict 
seniority  basis  from  the  blended  lists. 

Past  service  is  preserved,  merit  and  per- 
sonalized pay  rates  protected. 

The  Oulld  Is  to  be  given  as  much  notice  as 
practicable  In  addition  to  the  required  two 
weeks  in  advance  of  any  layoffs. 

Advance  consultation  la  planned  on  ways 
of  attempting  to  reduce  layoff  totals  through 
such  devices  as  retirement,  early  retirement, 
elimination  of  some  part-time  work  and  vol- 
untary quits,  with  severance  pay  for  any 
"voluntary  quit"  who  is  a  substitute  for  an 
employe  due  otherwise  to  be  discharged. 

Special  rehiring  rights  extending  over  18 
months  have  been  set  up  with  the  provision 
that  anyone  rehired  within  13  months  of  dis- 
charge is  rehired  with  unbroken  service  and 
continuous  seniority  while  a  rehire  between 
13  and  18  months  from  date  of  discharge  re- 
sumes work  as  a  new  employe. 

Severance  pay  provisions— one  week  per 
year  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  weeks  in  the 
Ouild's  Star-Bulletin  contract,  and  a  flat  four 
weeks  regardless  of  service  length  In  the  Ad- 
vertiser agreement — is  made  a  matter  of 
choice,  and  Oulld  meml>ers  can  take  either 
severance  right  regardless  of  which  paper  he 
had  served. 

Anyone  rehired  before  using  up  the  number 
of  weeks  for  which  he  collected  severance 
repays  the  "untised  severance"  on  a  payroll 
deduction  formula  of  one  week's  reimburse- 
ment per  month  of  reemployment. 

Thus  an  employee  collecting  20  weeks  of 
severance  who's  rehired  18  weeks  after  dis- 
charge must  relmbxirse  the  company  for  two 
weeks'  severance  via  the  payroll  deduction 
formula. 

The  Guild  and  other  unions  were  advised 
of  consolidation  plans  some  10  days  prior  to 
the  public  announcement.  Agreement  was 
reached  in  advance  of  the  public  announce- 
ment to  negotiate  an  Interim  contract  out- 
lining the  terms  under  which  the  consoli- 
dated company's  staff  would  operate  and  the 
machinery  for  effecting  any  layoffs. 

Joint  bargaining  by  the  OuUd  and  the  In- 
ternational Longshoremen  and  Warehouse- 
men's union,  representing  circulation  staff. 
were  underway  with  the  company  when  news 
of  the  consolidation  was  printed. 

Initial  bargaining  produced  agreement  to 
"maintain  the  status  quo  on  total  work 
force"  for  a  period  of  two  weeks  and  sub- 
sequent bargaining  extended  the  status  quo 
agreement  throughout  the  nearly  month- 
long  negotiations. 

Pinal  negotiations  were  conducted  by  a 
bargaining  committee  representing  all  unions 
In  the  newspaper,  with  ANO  International 
Representative  Charles  Dale  named  spokes- 
man. Nearly  identical  terms  were  achieved  in 
each  union's  interim  agreements. 

Representing  the  Guild  in  its  negotiations 
were  Administrative  Officer  Thomas  W.  O. 
Lum.  Local  President  Ray  Kruse,  Treasurer 
Phil  Mayer,  Secretary  Fred  Lee.  Executive 
Committee  Members  Ekl  Greaney.  Chuck 
Turner,  Don  Horio.  Al  Goodfader,  Scotty 
Stone,  and  Dale. 

Not  affected  by  the  consolidation  are  Guild 
members  in  the  commercial  printing  divi- 
sions of  the  two  dailies  and  those  employed 
on  tl.e  Tribime- Herald  in  HUo.  a  Star- 
Bulletin  subsidiary  operation  on  the  Island 
of  HawaU. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the  news- 
paper preservation  bills  (S.  1520  and 
HJl.  8765)  have  been  endorsed  by  the 
following,  among  others,  In  Hawaii: 
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Number 
of 
Organization                                    members 
Hawaii  Newspaper  Guild,  AFL-CIC         370 
Honolulu  Printing  Pressman  and  As- 
sistants  Union 85 

Local  201.  Lithographers  and  Photo- 
engravers  International  Union 200 

Lodge  1245,  International  Association 

of  Machinists 1,400 

International     Longshoremen's     and 

Warehousemen's  Union 26.000 

The  above  contracts  with  the  Honolulu 

newspapers.  In  addition,  the  following 

have  also  endorsed  S.  1520: 

HawaU   Education   Association 7.500 

Local  996,  Teamsters  &  Allied  Work- 
ers  4,000 

Local  5,  Hotel,  Restaurant  Employees 

&    Bartenders'    Union,    APL-CIO--     4, 500 

Hawaii  Government  Employees  Asso- 
ciation   17,500 

Senate  and  House.  HawaU  State  Leg- 
islature 

City  council  and  county  of  Honolulu 

Council  of  the  county  of  Kauai 

Retail  board  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Hawaii  (firms,  large  and 
small)    600 

Chinese    Chamber   of   Commerce   of 

HawaU    400 

The  Honolulu  Japanese  Chamber  of 

Commerce    450 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  copies  of  some  of  these  en- 
dorsements and  news  stories  and  edi- 
torials regarding  support  for  S.  1520  be 
printed  at  the  close  of  my  remarlcs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  bo  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ad- 
vised that  there  is  also  opposition  to  the 
bill  by  an  organization  representing  basi- 
cally suburban  papers,  mostly  weeklies, 
which  oppose  any  exemption  in  the  an- 
titrust laws  for  newspapers.  Obviously, 
these  individuals  feel  that  they  do  not 
need  relief  and  take  the  position  that  no 
advertising  competitor  should  be  given 
relief. 

The  main  fallacy  in  these  Contentions 
is  that  they  ignore  the  puiixise  of  the 
bill  and  the  results  it  will  achieve.  We 
seek  only  to  preserve  editorial  voices  by 
providing  limited  exemption  for  joint 
newspaper  operating  arrangements.  We 
are  not  claming  that  all  newspapers  need 
help,  but  we  can  see  no  point  in  the  op- 
posite contention  that  no  newspapers 
need  help.  As  I  have  just  explained,  joint 
operating  arrangements  are  in  immediate 
danger,  and  our  relief  is  restricted  to 
placing  such  arrangements  on  equal  foot- 
ing with  the  lawful  operations  of  one- 
owner  combination  papers. 

I  liave  already  discussed  the  fact  that 
joint  use  of  mechanical  facilities  would 
not  provide  the  requisite  savings  to 
ofifset  the  losses  of  maintaining  sep- 
arate advertising  and  circulation  staffs. 
"Wholesaling"  advertising,  which  has 
been  suggested,  would  still  require  the 
use  of  two  staffs,  with  its  high  expense, 
and  not  supply  the  answer  to  price  fix- 
ing as  a  per  se  violation.  "Wholesaling " 
would  still  require  both  papers  to  get 
together  to  determine  the  rates  to  be 
charged  each  other. 

The  other  criticisms  raised,  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  or  the  others  op- 
posed to  this  bill,  fail  to  recognize  the 
realities  of  the  situation.  In  a  city  where 


one  person  owns  the  morning,  evening, 
and  Sunday  papers,  he  can  use  com- 
bination rates — as  do  persons  who  own 
a  chain  of  weeklies;  he  can  set  adver- 
tising rates  for  all  of  the  papers  under 
his  control — and  so  can  the  owner  of  a 
chain  of  weeklies;  he  can  set  circula- 
tion rates — as  would  the  owner  of  the 
weeklies;  and  he  can  divide  the  profits 
among  his  stockholders — as  can  the 
owner  of  the  chain  of  weeklies. 

Thus,  the  opposition  wishes  to  main- 
tain a  fiction  in  the  law.  We  intend  by 
S.  1520  to  recognize  a  reality.  Two  pa- 
pers in  a  joint  newspaper  operating  ar- 
rangement is  a  commercial  merger.  To 
treat  them  otherwise  is  inequitable  and 
defies  logic.  By  amending  the  law  to  rec- 
ognize this  fact,  we  eliminate  all  of  the 
violations  of  the  antitrust  laws  which 
were  found  objectionable  by  the  court — 
price  fixing,  profit  pooling,  and  market 
allocation. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  allow  our- 
selves to  be  blinded  to  the  facts  by  un- 
realistic and  inapposite  cliches  about 
competition  in  the  newspaper  industry. 
I  cannot  believe  that  the  Nation  would 
be  benefited  by  a  loss  of  editorial  voices, 
or  that  the  limited  exemption  to  the 
antitrust  laws  provided  in  S.  1520  would 
do  damage  to  our  economy. 

I  urge  every  Senator  to  consider  the 
plight  of  these  newspapers  which  are 
struggling  to  retain  their  identity  and 
to  the  facts   involved.   The  newspaper 
preservation  bill  deserves  our  support. 
ExmBiT  1 
Senate  CoNcxjRREbrT  Resolution  BS 
Concurrent   resolution  expressing   full   sup- 
port In  the  passage  of  the  newspaper  pres- 
ervation bills 

Whereas,  there  has  been  an  alarming 
decline  In  the  number  of  American  news- 
papers to  the  point  where  there  are  fewer 
than  60  cities  with  competing  dallies  as 
agalns  552  such  cities  a  half-century  ago; 
and 

Whereas,  22  such  cities  have  been  able  to 
maintain  newspaper  competition  only  by 
virtue  of  joint  operating  plans  in  which 
a  newspaper  In  dire  financial  strait*  merges 
with  its  stronger  competition.  Its  commercial 
components  (mechanical,  advertising,  circu- 
lation) but  withholding  its  editorial  func- 
tions; and 

Whereas,  the  alternative  In  such  cases 
is  to  enter  into  a  full  merger,  with  the  re- 
sult of  a  single  ownership  of  morning  and 
evening  papers  and  of  a  single  editorial 
policy — as  has  been  done  In  such  cities 
as  Milwaukee  (11th  largest  U.S.  city  in 
population.  1960  census),  New  Orleans 
(15th).  Atlanta  (24th),  Minneapolis  (25th), 
Indianapolis  (26th),  Louisville  (31st),  and 
ntimerous  other  cities  larger  than  Honolulu 
(43rd  in  size);  and 

Whereas,  the  Joint-plan  operation  of 
The  Honolulu  Advertiser  and  the  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin,  separately  owned  and  with 
independent  editorial  policies  and  staffs, 
have  given  the  community  that  healthy  di- 
versity of  opinion  and  commentary  which  is 
essential  to  public  awareness  and  under- 
standing of  vital  Issues;  and 

Whereas,  the  joint-plan  operation  has  en- 
abled the  two  Honolulu  newspapers  to  em- 
ploy talented  staffs,  to  add  such  supple- 
mental news  services  as  that  of  the  New 
York  Times  and  of  the  Washington  Post- 
Ujs  Angeles  Times,  and  to  expand  the  news 
coverage  provided  the  citizenry,  for  example. 
The  Honolulu  Advertiser's  editorial  budget 
increased  from  »500,000  to  $1.1  million  a 
year  under  the  Joint-plan  operation;  and 
Whereas.  In  response  to  a  United  States  Su- 


preme Court  decision  adverse  to  the  Joint- 
plan  operation,  there  have  been  introduced 
in  the  United  States  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  identical  bills  for  news- 
paper preservation  sponsored  by  Hawaii's 
U.S.  Senators  Dan  Inouye  and  Hiram  Pong 
and  31  other  senators  and  by  Hawaii's  U.S. 
Representative  Spark  M.  Matsunaga  and 
some  90  other  representatives,  respectively; 
and 

Whereas,  this  legislation  proposee  that  a 
falUng  newspaper  merging  its  commercial 
but  not  its  editorial  functions  with  its  com- 
petitor will  be  regarded  under  the  law  as  a 
full  merger,  but  with  no  predatory  practices 
permitted;  and 

Whereas,  the  existing  Honolulu  joint-plan 
must  be  allowed  to  continue  because  Its  dis- 
solution win  precipitate  either  a  single  news- 
paper or  single  ownership  of  both  newspapers 
to  the  great  loss  and  detriment  to  the  State 
of  Hawaii,  including  the  City  and  County  of 
Honolulu;  now,  therefore. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  duly  certified 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  Regular 
Session  of  1969,  the  House  of  Representatives 
concurring,  that  this  body  expresses  its  full 
support  in  the  passage  of  the  Newspaper 
Preservation  bills;  and 

Be  t  further  resolved  that  duly  certified 
copies  of  this  Concurrent  Resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  Honorable  Richard  M. 
Nixon,  President  of  The  United  States;  the 
Honorable  Hiram  L.  Pong,  U.S.  Senator:  the 
Honorable  Daniel  K.  Inouye,  U.S.  Senator;  the 
Honorable  Spark  M.  Matsunaga.  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative; the  Honorable  Patsy  T.  Mink,  U.S. 
Representative;  the  Honorable  Governor 
John  A.  Bums;  L.  Porter  Dickinson,  Presi- 
dent and  Director  of  Hawaii  Newspaper 
Agency,  Inc.;  Chinn  Ho,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin; 
Alexander  S.  Atherton,  President,  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin;  and  Thurston  Twlgg-Smlth, 
President  and  Publisher,  the  Honolulu 
Advertiser. 

Passed  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Hawaii. 
May  19,  1969. 

David   C.   McClunc. 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Seichi  Hisai, 
Clerk  of  the  Senate. 
Passed    the   House    of   Representatives    of 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  May  19,  1969. 
Tadao  Bepptj, 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives. 
Shiceto  Kanemoto, 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 

Resolution  No.  42 

Whereas  the  State  Legislature  of  Hawaii — 
the  Senate  on  May  15,  1969  and  the  House 
on  May  16,  1969 — did  unanimously  adopt  a 
concurrent  resolution  "expressing  full  sup- 
port in  the  passage  of  the  Newspaper  Pres- 
ervation Bills";  and 

Whereas  this  body  wholeheartedly  shares 
the  views  and  conclusions  expressed  in  the 
attached  resolution  of  the  Hawaii  Legisla- 
ture; Now,  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Council  of  the  County 
of  Kauai,  State  of  Hawaii,  that  it  go  on  rec- 
ord as  asking  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  expeditiously  enact  the  Newspaper 
Preservation  Bills. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  members  of  the 
Hawaii  Congressional  Delegation;  to  Senator 
James  O.  Eastland.  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee:  to  Representative 
Emanuel  Celler,  Chairman  of  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee;  to  Governor  John  A. 
Bums;  and  to  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 
and   the  Honolulu  Advertiser. 

I  Prom    the    Honolulu    (Hawaii)    Advertiser. 

Apr.  2,  1969] 
Union   Supports  Law   lo  Savk  Newspapers 
The  Executive  Committee  of  the  S70-mem- 
ber  HawaU  Newspaper  OuUd  (AFL-CIO)  yes- 
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t«r(Uy  woomm'fidxl  th»i  Oulldam«n  In  the 
laUnda  aupport  the  Newapaper  Preserrktlon 
Btlla  recently  Introduced  In  Congreea. 

The  HmwAii  Newspaper  Oulld's  members 
work  at  Tbe  Honolulu  Advertlaer,  tbe  Star- 
Bulletai  and  HawaU  Newspaper  Agency  In 
Honolulu:  the  Hawaii  Trlbune-HeraM  in  Hllo 
and  the  Maul  News  in  WaU\iku. 

The  Oulld's  Executive  Committee  expressed 

concern  over  a  recent  United  States  Supreme 

Court  ruling  In  the  Tucson  newspaper  case 

and  Its  possible  implications  for  Tbe  Adrer- 

'     tlser. 

The  Executive  Committee  urged  OuUd 
members  to  write  to  their  U.S.  Senators  and 
Representatives,  to  State  legislators  and  other 
Interested  parties,  asking  them  to  support 
the  Newspaper  Preservation  Bills. 

"Our  concern  Is  with  the  direct  and  Imme- 
diate threat  to  the  survival  of  The  Adver- 
tiser," the  Executive  Committee  said. 

Text  of  the  suggested  letter  to  be  written 
to  the  Congressional  delegation  and  others 
follows : 

"On  behalf  of  the  370  members  of  the  Ha- 
waii Newspaper  Guild.  I  write  to  ask  your 
support  of  the  Newspaper  Preservation  Bills 
Recently  introduced  by  26  Senators  and  84 
RepreMtTtatlves. 

"Our  concern  In  the  matter  stems  from 
the  direct  and  immediate  threat  to  the  sur- 
vival of  The  Honolulu  Advertiser  posed  by 
the  Supreme  Court's  ruling  In  the  Tucson 
newspaper  case.  It  Is  our  understanding  that 
the  financially  weaker  (taper  In  many.  If  not 
In  all  of  the  ether  31  cities  with  Joint  news- 
paper plans.  Is  equally  Imperilled. 

"We  recognise,  better  than  most  organiza- 
tions, the  Importance  to  an  open  society 
of  a  vibrant  press  and  of  the  need  to  pre- 
serve competition  of  Ideas  In  the  market- 
place. We  are  all  too  aware  that  nationally, 
cities  with  competing  newspapers  have  de- 
clined from  553  a  half-century  ago  to  about 
60  now — of  which  33  are  In  the  Joint-plan 
category. 

"Some  six  and  a  half  years  ago.  the  morn- 
ing Advertiser — which  was  In  dire  financial 
circumstances — was  saved  by  Its  entry  Into 
a  Joint  plan  with  the  Evening  Star-Bulletin. 
Advertising,  circulation  and  mechanical  func- 
tions were  merged,  but  ownerships  and  edi- 
torial policies  and  staffs  remained  separate. 
It  was  clear  that  the  merging  of  only  the 
mechanical  departments — which  the  Justice 
Department  has  said  It  would  condone  In 
such  cases — would  not  produce  economies 
siifflclent  to  sustain  the  operation. 

"As  a  result  of  the  partial  merger — the 
alternative  to  a  single  ownership  of  morning 
and  afternoon  papers  and  a  single  editorial 
policy — Honolulu  is  remarkably  well  served 
by  the  diversity  of  news  and  editorial  com- 
mentary. 

"Our  representation  of  a  significant  num- 
ber of  the  employees  of  the  two  papers  here 
makes  us  familiar  with  local  newspaper  eco- 
nomics. If  the  Joint  plan  here  were  broken 
up.  The  Advertiser  as  an  entity  would  die. 

"TheoreUcally.  it  might  be  suggested  that 
a  new  organization  would  move  in  to  fill  the 
void.  Realistically,  it  would  not.  Honolulu 
would  wind  up  as  a  single-ownership  city. 
Just  as  much  larger  clUes  have:  Milwaukee. 
Minneapolis.  New  Orleans.  Atlanta,  Indian- 
apolis, many  others. 

"This  would  be  as  tragic  as  It  Is  needless. 
Your  support  of  the  Newspaper  Preservation 
Bills  would  contribute  greatly  to  the  preser- 
vation of  Independent  editorial  voices  here 
and  elsewhere.  We  hope  that  your  reply  will 
be  favorable." 

(Prom    the    Honolulu    (Hawaii)     Advertiser 
May  15.  19«8| 
Thx  17.000-MsMKa  HOEA  Pavobs 
NKwararca  Bilxa 
Tbe  17.000-member  Hawaiian  Government 
Bmplojreea    Association    has    endorsed     the 
Newspaper    Preservation    Bills    now    before 
Congress  and  urged   their  "expeditious  pas- 
sage." 


Tbe  legislation  Is  being  sponsored  In  the 
VS.  Senate  by  Hawaii  Sens.  Daniel  K.  Inouye 
and  Hiram  L.  Fong;  and  Sena.  Mike  Mans- 
field, the  majority  leader:  Pred  R.  Harris,  na- 
tional Democratic  chairman:  Alan  Cranston. 
Hugh  Scott.  Wallace  Bennett,  George  Mur- 
phy. Howard  Baker  and  34  others. 

In  the  House  the  sponsors  Include  Raps. 
Spark  Matsunaga,  Ed  E^lmondson,  House  ma- 
jority whip  Hale  Boggs,  James  Symington, 
Edith  Green.  Don  Clausen.  William  MallUard. 
Paul  McCloskey  Jr.  and  83  others. 

The  HGEA  support  of  the  measure  Is  the 
latest  In  a  series  of  union-  and  other  en- 
dorsements in  Hawaii. 

Daniel  K.  Alnoa.  executive  director  of 
HOEA.  sent  the  following  letter  to  the  Hawaii 
delegation . 

"The  Hawaiian  Government  Employees  As- 
sociation, with  17.000  members.  Is  writing 
to  ask  your  support  of  the  Newspaper  Pres- 
ervaUon  Bills  (S-1630  and  HR-8765)  and  to 
urge  their  expeditious  passage. 

"We  are  aware  of  the  recent  court  deci- 
sion In  the  Tucson  newspaper  case  and  the 
threat  it  represents  to  the  survival  of  the 
Honolulu  Advertiser  and  its  Joint-plan  rela- 
tionship with  the  afternoon  Star-Bulletin. 

"The  Advertiser  was  widely  known  to  be 
In  an  ominous  financial  condition  before  en- 
tering in  1003  Into  a  consolidation  of  Its 
commercial  departments  with  those  of  the 
Star-Bulletin  (but  with  a  reUnU-n  of  inde- 
pendent ownerships  and  editorial  staffs  and 
policies)  It  Is  clear  that  If  the  Joint  arrange- 
ment were  ordered  dissolved,  Ttxt  Advertiser 
could  not  survive  as  a  separate  institution. 
"The  two  daily  voices  which  we  presently 
have  are  obviously  better  than  having  a  sin- 
gle editorial  policy  In  the  community. 

"We  believe  with  Judge  Learned  Hand  ttvkt 
the  Plrst  Amendment  presupposes  that  right 
conclusions  are  more  likely  to  be  gathered 
out  of  a  multitude  of  tongues,  than  through 
any  kind  of  authoritative  selection  To  many 
this  is,  and  always  will  be.  folly;  but  we  have 
staked  upon  It  our  all. 

"With  the  general  welfare  of  Honolulu  in 
mind,  we  would  appreciate  whatever  you  and 
your  colleagues  are  able  to  do  to  facilitate 
the  passage  of  the  Newspaper  Preservation 
Bills.  ' 

Other  organizations  which  have  similarly 
backed  the  legislation  include  the  Hawaii 
Newspaper  Guild,  the  Printing  Pressmen  and 
Assistants  Union  Local  413.  the  Lithogra- 
phers ic  Photoengravers  Union  Local  201.  In- 
ternational Association  of  Machinists  Local 
1246,  the  ILWU  Local  143.  the  Teamsters  & 
Allied  Workers  Local  998.  the  Hotel,  ResUu- 
rant  Employes  and  Bartenders  Union  Local 
5.  APL-CIO.  the  Hawaii  Education  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Retail  Board  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

(Prom    the    Honolulu    Hawaiian    Advertiser, 
May  37.  1960) 

CHAtSBXa  StTPPOBTS   NEWSPAPKa   BtLLS 

The  Honolulu  Japanese  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has  Joined  numerous  other  commu- 
nity organisations  in  urging  enactment  of 
the  Newspaper  Preservation  Bills. 

This  legislation  would  enable  continua- 
tion of  the  Joint-plan  arrangement  between 
the  Advertiser  and  the  Star-Bulletin  and  be- 
tween two  papers  In  each  of  21  other  cities. 
The  result  is  to  provide  the  conununlty  with 
separate  and  Independent  editorial  voices. 

William  H.  Tsujl,  Chamber  president-elect, 
has  sent  this  resolution  to  the  HawaU  dele- 
gation: 

"Whereas,  the  Honolulu  Japanese  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  with  a  membership  of  450. 
is  keenly  aware  ef  the  great  value  to  the 
community  of  having  two  major  dally  news- 
papers, the  Advertiser  and  the  Star-Bulletin, 
with  separate  ownerships  and  separate  edi- 
torial policies  and  staffs;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Chamber  recognizes  that 
this  diversity  of  news  and  opinion  Is  made 
possible  only  because  of  the  economies 
realized  from  the  consolidation  seven  years 


ago  of  the  commercial  departments  of  the 
two  newspapers;  and 

"Whereas,  the  alternative  to  the  present 
arrajigement  would  be  a  full  merger  of  the 
two  companies,  with  the  result  of  a  single 
editorial  p>ollcy,  to  the  detriment  of  the  com- 
munity's need  for  the  greatest  possible  dia- 
logue on  Important  Issues:  and 

"Whereas,  necessitated  by  a  recent  Su- 
preme Court  ruling  in  a  mainland  newspaper 
case,  remedial  legislation  (known  as  the 
Newspaper  Preservation  Bills)  has  been  in- 
troduced by  Senators  Daniel  K.  Inouye  and 
Hiram  L.  Pong  and  Representative  Spark  M. 
Mitsunaga  and  numerous  of  their  colleagues 
in  both  houses  of  the  Congress;   and 

"Therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the  Honolulu 
Jap.inese  Chamber  of  Commerce  whole- 
heartedly add  Its  voice  to  the  community- 
wide  endorsement  of  the  Newspaper  Pre- 
servation Bills  already  demonstrated  by 
other  business,  labor,  government  and  civic 
organizations,  and  that  the  Chamber  com- 
municate Its  views.  In  the  form  of  this  reso- 
lution, to  the  Hawaii  delegation  in  Congress, 
urging  their  support  and  further  urging 
them  to  enlist  the  support  of  fellow  Senators 
and  Representatives." 

I  Prom    the    Honolulu    (Hawaii)    Advertiser, 

May  8.   1989 1 

TcAM.sT  ns.  Hotel.  Rxstattxant  Unions  Favor 

NxwsPAPca  Pkbskxvation  Bnxs 

The  Hawaii  Congressional  delegation  ha.s 
been  urged  to  give  "hearty  support"  to  the 
Newspaper  Preservation  Bills  by  the  Team- 
sters Sc  Allied  Workers  Local  996  and  the  Ho- 
tel. Restaurant  Employes  tc  Bartenders 
Union.  Local  5.  AFL-CIO. 

Letters  signed  by  Arthur  A.  Rutledge,  pres- 
ident of  the  unions,  have  been  sent  to  Sena- 
tors Hiram  L  Pong  and  Daniel  K.  Inouye  and 
to  Representatives  Spark  M.  Matsunaga  and 
Patsy  T.  Mink. 

The  legislation  would  provide  that  when  a 
newspaper  In  falling  financial  circumstances 
merges  Its  advertising,  circulation  and  me- 
chanical departments,  but  not  its  ownership 
or  editorial  functions,  with  a  stronger  com- 
petitor It  would  be  treated  under  law  as  If  It 
were  in  a  full  merger. 

Such  a  law  is  needed  to  grant  reUef  from 
a  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruling  against  such 
Joint-plan  operations — although  complete 
mergers  Involving  a  single  ownership  of  morn- 
ing and  afternoon  papers  and  a  single  edi- 
torial policy  have  been  permitted  in  manv 
large  cities. 

The  Hawaii  Teamsters  and  Hotel  Workers 
Unions'  letter  is  In  accord  with  those  from 
five  unions  which  have  contracts  with  the 
local  newspapers  and  from  the  Hawaii  Edu- 
cation Association. 

Text  of  the  letter  follows: 

"Hawaii  Teamsters  &  Allied  Workers,  Local 
996.  and  Hotel.  Restaurant  Employees  &  Bar- 
tenders' Union.  Local  6.  are  concerned  over 
the  Jeopardy  in  which  The  Honolulu  Adver- 
tiser Is  placed  by  the  recent  ruUng  of  the  U.S 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Tucson  press  case. 

"It  is  common  knowledge  that  The  Adver- 
tiser went  through  a  substantial  period  of 
losses  prior  to  the  merger  of  its  commercial 
departments  with  those  of  the  financlallv 
stronger  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin. 

■  As  a  consequence  of  the  consolidation  cf 
mechanical,  advertising  and  circulation  func- 
tions but  with  maintenance  of  separate  own- 
erships and  separate  editorial  staffs  and 
policies.  The  Honolulu  Advertiser  has  been 
able  to  continue  publication;  so  that  the 
papers  here  provide  two  different  and  inde- 
pendent viewpoints  to  the  community. 

"Although  Local  996  and  Local  5  do  not 
always  agree  with  either  paper  on  Issues 
facing  organized  labor,  the  community  and 
the  nation,  we  fully  recognize  the  Importance 
of  having  the  greatest  possible  diversity  of 
Independent  opinion  and  comment. 

""It  is  our  understanding  that  a  score  of 
other  cities  across  America  have  similar  Joint- 
plan  arrangements  and  are  also  seeking  legls- 
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latlve    relief    from    the    Court's    ruling    on 
Tucson. 

"The  fact  that  33  United  States  Senators 
and  some  90  Representatives  of  both  parties 
and  of  widely  varied  views  have  sponsored 
Newspaper  Preservation  Bills  Is  indicative  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  problem  and  the  need 
for  a  Congressional  remedy. 

"These  Newspaper  Preservation  Bills  have 
the  announced  support  of  the  Hawaii  News- 
paper Guild,  the  Printing  Pressmen  &  Assist- 
ants Union.  Local  413.  the  Lithographers  tc 
Photoengravers  Union.  Local  201.  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Machinists.  Local  1246 
and  the  ILWU.  Local  142,  all  of  whom  have 
had  contracto  with  the  two  Honolulu  dallies 
for  the  six  years  of  the  Joint-plan  operation 
and  are  thus  intimately  familiar  with  the 
economics  of  the  local  press. 

"Local  998  and  Local  5  Join  with  these 
unions  In  urging  the  Hawaii  Congressional 
delegation  and  their  colleagues  to  give  hearty 
support  to  the  Newspaper  Preservation  Bills." 

LrrHocBAPHns  and  Photoengrav- 
ers International  Union,  Locai. 
239, 

Salt  Lake  City.  April  IS,  1969. 
Hon.  Wallace  F.  Bbnnktt, 
Senate  Office  Building,  , 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  BENifcrr:  Our  members 
have  received  InformatSon  of  S.B.  1520  In- 
troduced In  the  Current5sesslon  by  the  Hon- 
orable Daniel  K.  Inouye.  < 

We  are  very  much  aware  of  the  security 
we  have  had  in  the  past  working  under  the 
Agency  operaUon  in  Salt  Lake.  Now.  the 
Justice  Department  is  threatening  that  very 
security  by  possible  prosecution  of  the  Agen- 
cy operation  that  has  worked  so  well  for 
all  of  us. 

We  ask  you  Senator  Bennett,  in  behalf  of 
all  Agency  operations,  to  support  this  very 
important    bill    and    give    It    every   possible 
consideration. 
Sincerely, 
(The  entire  membership  of  the  Lithog- 
raphers and  Photoengravers  Interna- 
tional Union.  Salt  Lake  Local  No.  239  ) 
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Retail   Board, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii,  April  16,  1969. 

The  Retail  Board  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  HawaU  has  600  members,  repre- 
senting both  large  and  small  businesses  In 
this  community. 

We  are.  of  course.  In  constant  contact  with 
our  dally  newspapers.  The  AdvertUer  and 
TTie  Star-BulleUn,  and  thus  aware  of  the 
threat  to  them  because  of  the  recent  ruling 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of 
the  two  Tucson  newspapers. 

The  Joint-plan  operation  which  has  been 
In  effect  here  since  the  middle  of  1962  has 
been  an  asset  to  the  community,  providing 
the  readers  with  independent  editorial  view- 
points and  benefiting  subscribers  and  ad- 
vertisers alike  through  reasonable  rates 
These  have  been  made  possible  by  the  econ- 
omies effected  through  consolidation  of  the 
non-edltortal  departments. 

The  breakup  of  the  Joint  plan  threatened 
by  the  court  ruling  would  be  a  great  blow  to 
the  entire  community,  since  It  would  mean 
the  end  of  The  Advertiser  as  a  separate 
entity. 

Our  Inquiries  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
in  most,  if  not  all.  of  the  other  Joint-plan 
cities,  more  than  20  In  all,  there  would  be 
similarly  disastrous  results. 

This  Is  not  a  narrow  Issue.  A  number  of 
the  unions  here  have  already  endorsed  the 
Newspaper  Preservation  BUI.  for  they  as 
weU  as  the  busUiess  community  and 'the 
general  readership,  have  received  fair  and 
equitable  treatment  from  the  joint  olan 
operauoa.  ^ 

We  deeply  hope  that  we  can  count  on  your 
support  of  this  legislation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

DONAU)    E.  ROWLRT, 

Preatdtnt. 


(From  the  Honolulu  (Hawaii)  Advertiser, 
May  23,  1969) 
Crrr  Council  Backs  Newspapers  Bill 
The  Honolulu  City  CouncU  U  asking  Con- 
gress to  pass  legUlation  which  would  enable 
continued  editorial  competition  In  Honolulu 
and  21  Mainland  cities. 

Measures  to  achieve  this  have  been  Intro- 
duced by  U.S.  Sens.  Hiram  L.  Pong  and  Dan- 
iel K.  Inouye  and  31  other  Senators  and  by 
Rep.  Spark  M.  Matsunaga  and  some  90  of  his 
colleagues  in  the  House. 

The  Council  at  its  Tuesday  meeting 
adopted  a  resolution  stating: 

"Whereas  the  State  Legislature  of  Hawaii 
has  unanimously  adopted  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution 'expressing  full  support  In  the  passage 
of  the  Newspaper  PreservaUon  Bills';  and 

"Whereas  said  Congressional  proposals 
would  permit  Honolulu's  two  major  dally 
newspapers  to  continue  their  Joint  commer- 
cial operaUons  while  maintaining  editorial 
independence;   and 

"Whereas  the  continuance  of  editorially 
competitive  newspapers  is  preferable  to  the 
possible  alternative  of  total  merger  between 
the  two  main  Honolulu  daUy  newspapers; 
now.  therefore 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  Council  of  the  City 
and  County  of  Honolulu  that  it  request  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  the 
Newspaper  Preservation  Bills;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  clerk  be. 
and  she  hereby  is.  directed  to  transmit  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  members  of  the  Hawaii 
Congressional  Delegation;  to  Sen.  James  O. 
EasUand.  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee;  to  Rep.  Emanuel  Celler,  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee;  to 
Gov.  John  A.  Bums;  to  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin  and  to  the  Honolulu  Advertiser." 
The  national  legislation — made  necessary 
by  a  Supreme  Court  ruling  in  a  Tucson 
newspaper  case — would  approve  commercial 
mergers  of  two  papers  in  cases  where  one  of 
the  papers  was  in  dire  financial  circum- 
stances. 

The  bills  have  been  endorsed  by  five  local 
newspaper  unions,  the  Hawaii  Education 
Association,  the  Teamsters,  the  Hotel.  Res- 
taurant Employes  and  Bartenders  Union,  the 
Hawaiian  Government  Employees  Associa- 
tion, the  Retail  Board  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Hawaii,  the  Legislature  and 
the  Chinese  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


[From    the    Honolulu    (Hawaii)    Advertiser 

May  22.  1969] 
Chinese  Chamber  of  Commerce  Approves 
The  Chinese  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Hawaii  has  urged  the  Islands'  Congressional 
delegation  to  work  for  passage  of  legislation 
affecting  The  Advertiser  and  the  Star- 
Bulletin. 

Kenneth  H.  Lum.  Chamber  president 
wrote  the  foUowlhg  to  Sen.  Hiram  L  Fong 
and  Daniel  K.  Inouye  and  to  Reps.  Spark  M 
Matsunaga  and  Patsy  T.  Mink: 

"The  Chinese  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Hawaii,  In  active  operation  for  almost  60 
years  and  with  400  members,  asks  your  sup- 
port of  the  Newspaper  PreservaUon  BUls. 

•"We  have  seen  at  first-hand  how  the 
Honolulu  Advertiser  has  been  enabled  to 
survive  because  of  its  commercial,  but  not 
editorial,  merger  with  the  Star  Bulletin— 
and  how  the  entire  community  has  bene- 
fited by  tremendously  improved  news  cov- 
erage of  not  only  local  but  national  and 
international  affairs. 

"The  Interest  the  two  papers  have  shown 
in  covering  In  depth  the  developments  of  an 
Asia  deep  in  ferment  has  contributed  to  a 
high  level  of  general  understanding  of  the 
problems  and  potentials  of  the  Orient  bv 
all  elements  of  the  HawaU  public. 

"The  Chamber  endorses  the  legUlation 
which  will  enable  a  continuation  of  our 
present  healthy  newspaper  situation  We 
will  appreciate  your  efforts  In  temiB  of  en- 
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couraglng     your    colleagues    to    give    their 
support." 

(Prom  the  Honolulu  (Hawaii)  Sunday  Star- 
Bulletin  &  Advertiser,  Apr.  6,  1969) 

ILWU  Backs  Bill  To  Save  Newspaper 

Support  of  the  Newspaper  Preservation  Bill 
now  In  Congress  was  voiced  yesterday  by  the 
International  Longshoremen's  and  Ware- 
housemen's Union  In  Hawaii,  on  behalf  of  its 
26.000  members. 

Carl  Damaso.  president  of  the  statewide 
Local  142,  said  the  remedial  legislation  is 
necessary  because  of  the  Supreme  Court  rul- 
ing in  a  Tucson  newspaper  case. 

The  decision,  he  said  In  a  letter  to  HawaU's 
congressional  delegation,  poses  a  real  threat 
to  the  Honolulu  Advertiser  and  other  papers 
which  operate  on  a  Joint-plan  basis. 

Under  this  plan,  commercial  and  produc- 
tion facilities  of  two  papers  are  consolidated, 
but  separate  ownerships  and  separate  and  in- 
dependent editorial  policies  and  staffs  are 
maintained. 

Twenty-one  US  cities,  from  San  Francisco 
to  Pittsburgh,  from  Nashville  to  Salt  Lake 
City,  have  such  arrangements  as^n  alterna- 
tive to  a  single  ownership. 

SPONSORS  OP  BILL 

Sens.  Daniel  K.  Inouye  and  Hiram  L.  Fong 
and  Rep.  Spark  M.  Matsunaga  are  among  the 
32  senators  and  more  than  90  representatives 
sponsorlpg  the  Newspaper  Preservation  Bill. 

The  ILWU  letter  pointed  out  that  "we  rep- 
resent the  circulation  department  employes 
of  both  the  Advertiser  and  its  afternoon  com- 
petitor, the  Honolulu  Star-BuUetln.  and  we 
understand  the  economics  of  the  newspaper 
industry. 

"Because  of  the  desirability— yes.  the  ne- 
cessity— of  maintaining  two  competing  and 
editorial  voices  in  Hawaii,  we.  and  the  other 
five  newspaper  craft  unions,  cooperated  with 
the  publishers  In  the  formulation  and  effec- 
tuation of  the  Joint  facility  arrangement. 

TUCSON  EECISION 

"It  Is  our  opinion  that  the  Tucson  decisloif 
will  magnify  the  "problem'  it  would  In  theory 
eliminate.  Certain  papers  produced  and  dis- 
tributed by  Joint  facilities  would  be  forced 
to  close.  Other  papers,  unable  because  of  the 
decision  to  enter  Into  a  Joint  plan,  would 
meet  the  same  fate.  In  such  instances  the 
community  is  the  loser. 

"Today  we  have  in  Hawaii  two  independent 
dailies.  We  have  two  distinct  editorial  policies 
and  excellent  news  coverage.  We  want  to  keen 
both.  "^ 

"We  believe,  because  we  are  familiar  with 
the  local  situation,  that  If  the  Joint  facility 
were  broken  up,  the  Advertiser  would  die. 
theory  only 

"In  theory  it  could  be  argued  that  some 
person  or  some  corporation  would  establish 
a  new  morning  daily.  However,  the  people  of 
our  state  and  the  people  in  the  several  states 
where  Joint  production  faciUtles  exist  cannot 
read  theory.  They  want  and  need  two  or  more 
competing  papers. 

"We  urge  you  and  your  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  Newspaper  Presevation  Bill  and  thus 
preserve  the  Advertiser  and  other  daUy  news- 
papers. 

"Incidentally,  all  of  the  newspaper  unions 
m  Honolulu  recently  negotiated  the  highest 
wage  Increases  ever.  The  Increases,  which 
range  from  $40  to  $48  a  week,  would  not  have 
been  possible  without  Joint  facility  produc- 
tion and  distribution." 

GUILD  BACKING 

An  endorsement  of  the  Newspaper  Preserva- 
tion BUl  similar  to  the  ILWU's  was  announced 
AprU  1  by  the  execuUvs  committee  of  the 
370-member  Hawaii  Newspaper  Guild  (AFL- 
CIO)  . 

The  congressional  sponsors  of  the  legisla- 
tion include  both  liberals  and  conservatives 
from  the  Democratic  and  Republican  parties 
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'  or  Hawaii, 
Mmreh  20.  iMf. 
Hon.  OAjtm.  K.  tmourm, 
VS.  8«nat«. 
Waahtngton,  D.C. 

I^AB  Dam:  I  know  you  hava  b««rd  enougb 
of  whAt  foUowa,  but  I  will  uty  my  pl«c«  Any> 
how.  Th«  »«py  mrvlTAl  of  Th«  Honolulu  Ad- 
▼Mtlaar  And  och«r  p«p«rs  In  dtlM  rmnglng 
from  San  FrAnclsoo  to  PlttAbursh  la  at  ataka. 

The  problem  la  creatad  by  the  Suprema 
Court  ruling  laat  week  In  a  newapaper  eaae  In 
Tucaon,  which  baa  a  JoUit  operation  almllar 
to  that  In  Honolulu  And  In  30  other  oommu- 
nltlas.  The  only  aolutlon  la  leglalatlve  relief — 
but  first  A  bit  of  bAckground. 

Am  you  well  know,  as  a  newapaper  In  fatl- 
Inc  circumatancea.  The  Advertlaer  oould  have 
totally  merged  with  the  Star-BulleUn.  (The 
Juatlce  Department  baa  never  acted  againat 
auch  a  full  merger,  even  though  It  meana  a 
alngle  ownership  of  two  papers  with  a  single 
editorial  outlook.)  Inatead.  The  Advertlaar 
merged  only  ita  commardal  functlona,  but  re- 
tained separate  ownership  and  leparsta  edi- 
torial polldea  and  staffs. 
-Honolulu  thua  baa  a  healthy  diversity  of 
aplxUoo_.The  Advertiser  U  a  reallsUcally 
liberal  paper  which  geU  conatructlvely  In- 
volved In  the  Isauea  which  count.  It  baa  been 
a  great  soxirce  of  strength  to  thoee  of  ua  In  the 
academic  community. 

It  would  be  a  senseless  tragedy  were  It  to 
go  under  and  yet  economics  would  dictate 
that  were  the  Joint  plan  broken  up. 

Tour  statement  that  "where  the  public  in- 
terest in  A  free  And  vArled  press  runa  afoul 
of  the  language  but  not  the  spirit  nor  tha 
Intent  of  the  anti-trust  laws,  it  Is  time  for 
Coogreaa  to  take  corrective  action."  well  em- 
presses the  sentiments  of  many  of  us. 

There  will  have  to  be  greater  backing  In 
both  houses  of  Congress  for  the  Newspaper 
Preaervatlon  Bill  to  pass,  and  I  think  this  la  a 
▼Ital  issue  and  will  come  back  there  on  my 
own  to  help  buttonhole  other  legislators. 
OIncMely. 

RJCRAKD    L.  BaLCH. 

Vice  President. 

Hawaii  Bdttcattom  Associatxow, 

Honolulu.  Hawaii,  Map  2,  1999. 
Hon.  Dambl  K.  lNoirr«. 
Waahinffton.  D.C. 

Dkaa  Dam:  On  behalf  of  the  Hawaii  Educa- 
tion Association,  composed  of  7.500  educators 
whose  memberships  are  unified  with  the  Na- 
tional BducaUon  Aaaoclatlon.  I  am  writing 
to  ask  yoxir  asalst&nce  In  a  crtslk  facing  The 
Honolulu  Advertiaer — and  a  score  of  other 
newspapers  acroaa  the  nation — aa  a  result  of 
the  Supreme  Courta  recent  riillng  in  a 
Tucson  case.  A  legislative  remedy  is  urgenUy 
needed. 

Six  years  ago  the  morning  Advertiaer,  in 
dire  financial  straits,  merged  Us  commercial 
functions  (mechanical,  advertising,  circula- 
tion), but  not  Its  editorial,  with  the  after- 
noon Star-Bulletin.  The  result  waa  to  keep 
The  Advertiser  alive  and  to  preserve  for  the 
community  two  separate  and  Indejiendent 
editorial  voices. 

The  Alternative  would  have  been  a  full 
merger  with  the  Star-BulleUn,  resulting  In 
A  single  ownership  of  morning  And  Afternoon 
papers  and  a  single  editorial  policy.  This  baa 
been  the  route  which  papers  In  much  larger 
ciUes — such  aa  Minneapolis,  Milwaukee.  At- 
lanta, among  others — have  gone,  and  with- 
out Justice  Department  action.  We  would 
submit  that  the  general  welfare  is  better 
served  by  a  partial  merger  with  two  volcea 
than  by  the  full  merger  with  one  voice. 

If  the  Joint  plan  in  Honolulu  were  broken 
up.  The  Advertiser  aa  an  entity  would  die. 
So  would  the  flnandally  weaker  paper  in 
most.  If  not  all.  of  the  other  Joint-plan  cities 
Including  NashvlUe.  San  Francisco.  Pitts- 
burgh. Miami.  Tulsa.  KnoivlUe.  Birmingham. 
Columbus.  O..  Madison.  Wis.,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Charleaton.  W.  Va..  Bvansvllle  and  Port 
Wayne.   lad.,   Kl   Paao,   Shreveport,   BrUtol, 


Va.-l^Bn..  St.  Loola,  Albuquerque  and  Lln- 
oolxt.  Neb. 

To  save  the  Joint-plan  papers.  Newspaper 
PraasnaUuu  Bills  (a  1030  and  HH.  8766  and 
OCIMCB  in  tha  House,  all  identical)  have  been 
intvoduced  by  3S  Senators  and  some  00  Rep- 
reaenuUvea.  They  run  the  pollUcal  gamut 
In  both  Senate  and  House. 

The  propoeed  legislation  provldea  simply 
that  when  a  railing  pAper  mergea  Ita  com- 
mercial but  not  tu  editorial  functions  with 
its  stronger  competitor,  the  resxilt  should  be 
treated  under  law  as  If  it.  were  in  a  full 
merger  No  predatory  practices  would  be  con- 
doned or  pennltted.  In  other  words,  the  par- 
tial merger  could  engage  in  no  actions  which 
are  not  permitted  In  a  full  merger. 

You.  Senator,  put  It  well  when  you  said: 
"Where  the  public  Interest  In  a  free  and  va- 
ried press  runs  afoul  of  the  language,  but 
not  the  spirit  nor  the  Intent  of  the  anti- 
trust laws,  it  is  time  for  Congress  to  take 
cofraetlve  action."  The  large  numt)er  of  oo- 
sponaon  abowa  a  substantial  sharing  of  this 
viewpoint. 

What  an  Irony  it  would  be  If  the  Sherman 
Act,  designed  to  stimulate  competition,  were 
employed  in  the  Joint- plan  newspaper  cases 
to  destroy  the  competition  Ln  Ideas  so  fer- 
vently needed  In  an  Increasingly  complex 
world. 

HKA  hopea  you  can  see  your  way  clear  to 
give  this  legislation  your  support.  I'm  en- 
closing news  stories  which  list  the  initial 
sponsors;  their  number  has  now  grown. 

With  every  good  wish  and  aloha. 
Aa  ever, 

Damib.  W.  Tdttlb.  Jr.. 

Executive  Secretary. 

(Prom  the  Clnclnnatt  (Ohio)  Enquirer, 
May  2,  1M0| 
To  PiBBKBvs  A  CoMmrnrs 


For  several  years.  Congress  has  been  seek- 
ing the  most  prudent  and  practical  answer 
to  the  problems  posed  by  the  disturbing  at- 
trition with  which  American  newspapers  are 
beeet  One  major  city  after  another  has  found 
itself  without  competing  newspapers.  Some 
newspapers  have  vanished  altogether;  others 
have  been  combined  with  their  former  com- 
petitors In  a  way  that  leaves  only  one  overall 
management  and  sometimes  one  and  some- 
times two  edltorlAl  voices. 

The  upshot  of  congressional  interest  and 
Investigation  Is  the  Newspaper  Preservation 
Act.  which  appears  at  the  moment  to  enjoy 
subatanttal  bipartisan  support  In  both  houaea 
of  Congress. 

In  effect,  the  measure  would  correct  some 
of  the  Injustices  of  the  Supreme  Court's  de- 
dalon  on  the  txard-rought  case  involving  the 
nffwapapen  in  Tucaon.  Ariz. 

That  oaae.  as  we  noted  In  this  space  on 
March  18.  dated  back  to  1940  when  Tucaon 's 
two  dally  newspapers,  the  Citizen  and  the 
Arizona  Dally  Star,  agreed  to  form  a  new  oor- 
poratlon  to  assume  responsibility  for  print- 
ing and  dlstrlbutLng  both  newspapers  and 
for  soliciting  advertising  for  both.  Each 
paper  retained  Its  own  editorial  voice  and 
Identity.  Had  the  agreement  not  been  made, 
the  Citizen,  which  had  l>een  losing  money 
consistently,  would  probably  have  bad  to 
cease  publication.  In  1965.  however,  even 
though  both  newspapers  were  flourishing, 
the  management  of  the  Arizona  Dally  Star 
chose  to  sell  out  to  the  management  of  the 
Citizen.  At  that  point,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment Intervened  to  challenge  not  only  the 
sale,  but  also  the  1940  Agreement  for  Joint 
operations. 

The  case  was  signiflcAnt  because  nimiiar 
Agreements  are  in  opera tlod  in  a  score  of 
other  U.S.  cities  in  which  competing  news- 
papers have  survived  only  because  of  the  fi- 
nancial savings  Joint  operations  have  made 
possible. 

The  Newspaper  Preaervatlon  Act  would  ex- 
empt Joint  newspaper  operations  from  anti- 
trust proaecuUon.  provided  the  Joint  operat- 
ing; arrangements  "have  been  entered  into 
because  of  economic  distress"  and  provided 


that  Jointly  operated  newapapan  do  not  en- 
gage in  any  practices  that  would  be  unlawful 
If  they  were  engaged  in  by  a  single  entity. 
The  latter  provision  Is  a  rwoognltlon  of  the 
Supreme  Court**  finding  that  the  Tucson 
newspaper*,  through  their  Joint  operation, 
engaged  in  price-fixing,  profit-pooling  and 
market  control. 

Th»  essentlAl  purpose  of  the  propoeed  leg- 
tslAtlon  is  not  to  enUrge  the  profit  of  the 
uAtlon's  newspaper  publlabers.  but  to  open 
the  door  for  the  Joint  mechanical  and  dis- 
tribution facilities  that  can  spell  the  dif- 
ference between  one  editorial  voice  in  a  com- 
munity or  two.  The  goal  Is  the  sort  of  con- 
tinuing competition  from  which  the  reading 
public  benefits. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  costs  of 
printing  and  distributing  newspapers  will 
continue  to  climb  In  the  years  ahead.  So  too 
will  the  mortality  rate  for  newspapers — un- 
leaa  Congress  takes  the  reasonable  step  that 
the  Newspsper  PreeervAtlon  Act  represents. 

[Prom  the  Omaha  (Nebr.)   World-Herald, 

May  14.  1B«9| 

Sating  EDiroaiAi.  Voma 

With  the  Impressive  sponsorship  of  some 
30  senators  and  90  representatives,  legisla- 
tion is  moving  forward  In  Congreas  to  let 
dally  newspapers  which  have  Joint  business 
operations  and  publishing  facilities  continue 
to  operate  that  way. 

The  legislation  was  made  neoeuary  by  a 
Supreme  Court  decision  In  the  Tucson  case, 
which  declared  thAt  a  29-year-old  Joint  oper- 
ating arrangement  was  in  violation  of  anti- 
trust laws. 

The  decision  and  the  proposed  legislation 
do  not  affect  The  World-Herald.  But  they  do 
affect  44  papers  in  23  cities,  including  the 
Lincoln  newspapers,  and  they  raise  the  pros- 
pect that  government  will  drive  some  of 
these  newspapers  out  of  business. 

We  tielleve  that  one  newspaper  ctm  do  a 
good  Job  of  serving  a  community.  But  If  the 
community  supports  two  editorial  voices 
operating  from  one  plant,  as  In  Lincoln 
and  the  21  other  cities,  we  are  strongly 
of  the  opinion  that  government  should  not 
Interfere. 

We  hope,  therefore,  that  Midlands  senators 
and  representatlvee  will  support  the  pro- 
posed remedial  legislation,  which  Is  S.  1520  in 
the  Senate  and  HJt.  8766  In  the  House. 

[From  the  Chicago  (111.)  DaUy  News,  Apr.  15. 
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Kketino  trx  Prxss  Autx 

Because  of  the  skyrocketing  costs  of  opera- 
tion, the  newspaper  Industry,  especially  In 
the  larger  cities,  has  suffered  spectacular  at- 
trition In  recent  decades.  One  result  has  been 
a  drastic  reduction  In  newspaper  competi- 
tion aa  city  after  city  found  Itself  reduced 
to  a  single  editorial  voice,  whether  in  one 
newspaper  or  a  one-ownership  combination 
of   morning  and  evening  newspapers. 

To  combat  this  trend  and  to  preserve  edi- 
torial competition  in  the  face  of  costs  that 
would  otherwise  have  been  intolerable,  news- 
papers In  several  cities  began  combining  cer- 
tain of  the  operations — production,  circula- 
tion, advertising,  or  some  combination  there- 
of— while  continuing  the  editorial  depart- 
ments as  vigorously  competing  entities  under 
separate  editors. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  in  deciding  that 
the  merger  of  two  Tucson  newspapers,  the 
Citizen  and  the  Arizona  Star,  should  be  dis- 
solved, ruled  that  while  combined  production 
facilities  are  apparently  acceptable,  combin- 
ing circulation  and  advertising  departments 
or  the  pooling  of  profits  from  those  depart- 
ments is  not. 

The  court  also  drastically  narrowed  the 
application  of  the  "falling  company  doc- 
trine" under  which  a  merger  was  reoognlzed 
as  Immune  from  the  antitrust  laws  If  one  of 
the  publications  appeared  certain  to  fall  un- 
less the  merger  took  place.  The  court  niled 
that; 
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"The  falling  company  doctrine  plainly  can- 
not be  applied  in  a  merger  or  in  any  other 
case  unless  it  is  established  that  the  com- 
pany that  acquires  it  or  brings  it  under 
dominati-^n  is  thp  only  available  purchaser." 

The  court  also  held  that  "the  burden  of 
proving  that  the  conditions  of  the  falling 
company  doctrine  have  been  satisfied  is  on 
those  who  seek  refuge  under  It." 

The  first  thing  to  be  said  of  the  decision 
Is  that  it  threatens  to  put  many  newspapers 
out  of  business,  and  thus  to  slash  back  the 
very  competition  the  antitrust  laws  were  writ- 
ten to  preserve  and  extend.  Newspapers  In 
22  others  cities  Including  San  Francisco, 
Honolulu.  Salt  Lake  City,  Miami,  Tulsa  and 
Shreveport  have  similar  combined  circula- 
tion and  advertising  setups  or  profit  pooling 
arrangements.  Regardless  of  the  fact  that 
many  such  arrangements  have  been  In  oper- 
ation for  many  years,  and  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  survival  of  whatever  editorial 
competition  remains  In  those  cities,  the 
companies  are  clearly  considered  fair  game 
for  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Justice 
Department   under   the   new   decision. 

The  legal  technicalities  Involved  are  many, 
and  this  Is  not  the  place  to  debate  them. 
What  appears  unarguable  to  us  Is  that  the 
Supreme  Court,  charged  with  defending  the 
rudiments  of  American  freedom,  has  lost 
sight  of  the  forest  for  the  trees.  For  the 
nation  to  have  a  free  press  it  must  first  have 
a  press,  operating  in  as  competitive  a  manner 
as  possible.  As  we  read  the  record  In  Tucson 
the  newspapers  were  operating  as  competi- 
tive! as  they  could  In  the  economic  stringen- 
cies— and  certainly  to  the  far  greater  bene- 
fit of  the  reader  than  If  a  single  newspaper 
had  monopolized  the  field — an  arrangement 
that  would  evidently  have  been  blessed  by 
the  court. 

The  ruling  that  the  falling  company  must 
have  proved  that  It  tried  its  best  to  sell  to 
a  noncompetitor  strikes  us  as  having  no 
validity  whatever.  There  is  simply  no  market 
for  a  falling  newspaper  except  with  a  com- 
petitor. The  whole  bleak  story  of  the  dimin- 
ishing field  of  dally  newspapers  in  the  United 
Stated  makes  it  abundantly  clear  that  to  seek 
an  "outside,"  noncompetitive  buyer  for  an 
economically  troubled  newspaper  would  l>e 
to  seek  a  needle  In  a  haystack.  We  were  ac- 
cordingly pleased  to  note  that  Justice  Stewart 
dissented  from  this  finding. 

But  ttie  real  remedy  lies  in  legislation.  The 
body  that  wrote  the  antitrust  laws  has  the 
authority  to  make  certain  they  serve  only 
good  purposes. 

Various  measures  have  been  Introduced  In 
Congress  In  recent  years  to  accomplish  this 
purpose  regarding  Joint  newspaper  opera- 
tions. The  most  recent  and  best  of  these  is 
Senate  Bill  1520  (identical  with  House  Reso- 
lution 8765)  specifically  exempting  from  the 
antitrust  laws  "certain  combinations  and  ar- 
rangements necessary  for  the  survival  of  fall- 
ing newspapers  " 

Citing  the  public  Interest  "of  maintain- 
ing the  historic  independence  of  the  news- 
paper press  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,"  the  measure  declares  public  policy 
to  be  "to  preserve  the  publication  of  news- 
papers" wherever  "a  Joint  operating  arrange- 
ment has  been  or  may  t>e  entered  Into  be- 
cause of  economic  distress." 

The  measure  would  have  no  bearing  in  any 
case  of  "predatory  pricing  .  .  .  practice  .  .  . 
or  other  conduct  .  .  .  which  would  be  un- 
lawful if  engaged  in  by  a  single  entity."  In 
short  it  would  provide  no  special  privilege 
for  newspapers.  But  it  would  enable  two 
competing  editorial  departments  to  survive 
and  serve  a  community  on  the  basis  of 
shared  business  and  production  facilities, 
and  it  would  commute  the  death  sentences 
of  any  newspapers  already  condemned  under' 
the  Supreme  Court  ruling. 

In  urging  Congress  to  adopt  this  leglsla-- 
tlon.  The  Dally  News  speaks  as  a  party  not; 
ojperatlng  under  any  such  arrangements  as 


siffected  by  The  Supreme  Coiu-t  decision.  We 
speak  simply  as  a  member  of  the  free  press, 
concerned  for  the  continuing  exercise  of  that 
freedom. 


HIGH  INTEREST  RATES  A  HEAVY 
LOAD  TO  FARMERS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
announcement  earlier  this  week  by 
major  banks  that  the  prime  interest  rate 
would  be  increased  to  8.5  percent  is  Just 
one  more  evidence  of  the  many  financial 
problems  facing  our  country.  In  large 
measure  these  problems  are  the  result  of 
the  heavy  outflow  of  U.S.  dollars  in  re- 
cent years  to  meet  overseas  commit- 
ments. 

These  increased  interest  rates  will 
adversely  affect  all  taxpayers,  all  con- 
sumers, and  every  segment  of  our  econ- 
omy, including  the  homebuilding  indus- 
try. Plans  for  new  plants  and  equipment 
for  big  as  well  as  small  business  will  have 
more  trouble  passing  on  increased  costs. 

The  heaviest  load  of  all,  however, 
could  well  be  on  the  people  of  agricul- 
ture, a  segment  of  our  economy  that  has 
never  had  a  fair  share  of  the  prosperity 
of  America  during  this  century. 

In  that  latter  connection,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  inserted  in  the 
Record  a  telegram  received  yesterday 
from  Mr.  Ernest  T.  Lindsey,  president  of 
Farmland  Industries,  Inc.,  Kansas  City; 
and  I  would  hope  that  his  presentation 
of  this  serious  problem  of  the  producers 
of  food  and  fiber  will  receive  considera- 
tion and  helpful  action  from  both  the 
Congress  and  the  administration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd, 
as  follows: 

Kansas  Crry.  Mo.,  June  10, 1969. 
Hon.  Stuart  Symington, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

We  are  sending  today  the  following  tele- 
gram to  Secretaries  Kennedy  and  Hardin 
and  to  William  McChesney  Martin.  Jr.: 

The  decision  of  major  banks  to  set  the 
prime  Interest  rate  at  8Vi  Is  more  than 
American  agriculture  sliould  be  asked  to 
bear. 

Even  before  this  Jump  in  interest  rate,  the 
high  cost  of  money  was  an  Important  factor 
In  the  cost-price  squeeze  that  has  pushed 
the  farmer  to  the  tall-end  of  the  economy. 

Farmers  and  ranchers  cant  cut  back  In 
the  sense  industry  can. 

They  have  their  cattle  in  pastures  and 
feed  lots,  their  crops  in  the  ground,  their 
plans  for  the  12-month  cycle  at  the  i>olnt  of 
no-return.  They  have  no  choice  but  to  ac- 
cept somebody  else's  decision  that  their 
money  in  1969  will  cost  more  than  they 
anticipated. 

As  Individuals  and  as  the  owners  of  far- 
reaching  marketing  and  purchasing  coop- 
eratives, agricultural  producers  must  borrow 
money  to  stay  in  business.  They  have  man- 
ag^ed  to  survive  the  economic  Inequities  of 
the  last  15  years  largely  because  they  have 
improved  their  efficiency  at  a  higher  rate 
than  other  segments  of  the  economy. 

There  comes  a  time,  though,  when  operat- 
ing efficiencies  simply  cannot  offset  mount- 
ing production  costs.  For  some  farmers  and 
ranchers  that  time  could  very  well  have 
arrived  with  the  one-percent  hike  In  money 
cost. 

In  behalf  of  more  than  a  half  million 
farmers  who  make  up  the  memberships  of 
the  2.000  cooperatives  in  the  14-state  farm- 
land Industries  family,   I  plead  for  what- 


ever action  you  can  take  to  bring  at>out  a 
reversal  of  this  Interest  rate  Increase. 
Eencst  T.  Lindset, 
President,  Farmland  Industries,  Inc. 
Kansas  Citt,  Mo. 


JOHN  L.  LEWIS,  CRUSADING  LABOR 
LEADER,  LEAVES  HIS  IMPRINT  OP 
GREATNESS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  was  in  the  southern  West  Vir- 
ginia coal  mining  area  when  the  news 
of  the  passing  of  John  L.  Lewis  was 
announced. 

The  former  great  leader  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  is  reverently 
remembered  on  the  hills  and  in  the  val- 
leys of  West  Virginia.  Last  night  at 
Princeton,  where  I  addressed  the  high 
school  graduating  class  as  a  part  of  com- 
mencement ceremonies,  and  again  this 
morning  in  Bluefleld,  from  where  I  re- 
turned to  Washington,  many  expressions 
of  sadness  and  loss  were  heard.  I  share 
their  sadness  and  feeling  of  loss. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
became  a  vigorous  labor  movement  im- 
der  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Lewis,  and  I 
remember  well  his  significant  influence 
and  his  magnificent  organizing  ability. 

When  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, I  recall  his  vigorous  and  ef- 
fective testimony  to  the  Labor  Commit- 
tee on  which  I  sat  as  a  member  in  the 
thirties.  The  eloquence  of  this  self-made 
man  with  an  abundance  of  God-given 
talent  was  one  of  the  hallmarks  of  his 
crusading  career  on  behalf  of  the  coal 
miners  and  all  men  who  toiled. 

Pew  men  in  this  century  have  made 
their  presence  felt  in  this  country  with 
the  impact  that  John  L.  Lewis  did.  F\)r 
half  a  century  his  labors  on  behalf  of 
the  workingman  earned  him  a  promi- 
nent and  lasting  place  in  the  history  of 
labor-management  relations  as  the  ar- 
chitect of  institutions  and  practices  that 
will  live  far  beyond  his  time. 

Although  not  a  West  Virginian,  he  was 
regarded  by  most  of  us  as  typifying  the 
rugged  mountaineer  and  the  free  spirit 
we  admire.  In  fact,  the  West  Virginia  So- 
ciety of  the  District  of  Columbia  hon- 
ored him  with  its  Adopted  Son  Award. 
He  also  was  awarded  the  honorary  doc- 
tor of  humanities  degree  by  West  Vir- 
ginia University. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  have  enjoyed 
a  personal  cherished  friendship  with 
John  L.  Lewis  over  many  years  spanning 
my  service  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate. 


JOHN  L.  LEWIS,  A  GREAT  AMERICAN 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  John  L.  Lewis  was  as  con- 
troversial as  he  was  colorful.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  he  left  his  imprint  on 
West  Virginia. 

Through  the  mine  union,  of  which  Mr. 
Lewis  was  the  soul  and  the  embodiment. 
West  Virginia's  coal  miners  gained  wages 
more  nearly  commensurate  with  the  dirty 
and  backbreaking  toil  they  performed, 
and  the  risks  they  took,  than  they  might 
have  ever  before  hoped  for,  and  the  con- 
ditions of  their  employment  were  very 
materially  improved. 

John  Lewis  was  a  force  to  be  reckoned 
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with  on  the  American  l»bor-nuui«ce- 
ment  scene.  The  contribution  which  he 
made  toward  Improvlns  the  conditloiu  of 
life  for  all  Americans  who  toll  In  the 
mines  and  in  the  mills  amd  factories  is 
incalculable.  He  was  a  man  of  courage 
and  of  unique  ability.  The  causes  that  he 
championed  will  not  soon  see  a  more  re- 
markable and  effective  advocate  again. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Recobd  a  statement 
by  W.  A.  "Tony"  Boyle,  president  of  the 
United  B«ine  Workers  of  America,  on  the 
death  of  Mr.  John  L.  Lewis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRO,  a«  follows: 

STATucmirr   *r   W.   A.   Botlx   on   Okatr   of 

JoHir  L.  Lrwu 

The  thundering  voice  of  America's  greatest 

labor  leader  has  been  stilled.  The  passing  of 

John  L.  Lewis  is  a  great  loss  for  the  United 

Mine   Workers   of   America   and   a   personal 

.tragedy,  for  me.  I  have  lost  a  friend,  a  coun- 

^Mlor  and  mentor.  John  L.  Lewis  brought  me 

from 'Montana,  guided  me  and  helped  me  to 

carry  the  heavy  burdens  I  now  must  carry. 

His  passing  leaves  a  void  In  my  life  that  can 

never  be  Oiled. 

To  the  working  men  and  women  of  the 
world,  he  was  the  symbol  of  dignity, 
strength,  unity  and  labor's  struggle  for 
betterment.  To  America's  coal  miners,  he  was 
the  fighter  who  led  them  from  serfdom  to 
their  rightful  place  as  Orst-class  members  of 
the  American  society. 

John  L.  Lewis  was  a  man  of  deep  com- 
passion, poaseased  of  tremendous  capabilities, 
aztraordinary  vision,  sheer  genius  of  mind 
and.  as  characterizes  his  brother  coal  miners, 
bad  indomlnatable  courage.  His  entire  life 
was  dedicated  to  Improving  the  lot  of  his  fel- 
low man.  His  name  l3  a  legend,  as  is  the  in- 
spiration he  has  gl\en  to  all  of  us.  Ail  America 
and  the  entire  free  world  mourn  his  death. 
But  it  is  felt  most  deeply  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
and  its  leadership. 

I  am  asking  that  on  Monday.  June  16. 
1909.  all  coal  miners  gather  in  their  respec- 
tive churches  and  union  hails  for  services  in 
memory  of  Jotm  L.  Lewis.  Beginning  at  12:01 
a.m..  June  13,  1969.  until  after  the  ftmeral 
there  will  be  a  period  of  mourning  during 
which  time  all  coal  mining  will  cease  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  as  we  honor  our 
fallen  leader.  It  is  altogether  fitting  that  the 
coal  mine  be  silent  while  the  men  who  work 
In  them  come  together  to  do  honor  to  John 
Llewellyn  Lewis. 

As  ^n  even  more  fitting  memorial  to  him, 
Z  demand  that  the  United  States  Congress 
Immediately  pass  strong  coal  mine  health 
and  safety  legislation.  A  John  L.  Lewis 
health  and  safety  bill  would  be  a  fitting 
dimaz  and  memorial  to  the  career  of  this 
outstanding  champion  of  coal  mine  safety. 

We  hope  that  Americans  of  all  stations 
and  especially  the  American  latxir  movement 
will  now  rally  and  support  the  push  of  John 
L.  Lewis'  union  for  health  and  safety 
legislation. 

John  L.  Lewis  best  described  himself  at  a 
convention  of  coal  miners  when  he  said:  "I 
have  pleaded  your  case  from  the  pulpit  and 
the  public  platform  .  .  .  not  In  the  quavering 
tones  of  a  feeble  mendicant  asking  alms,  but 
In  the  thundering  voice  of  the  captain  of  a 
mighty  boat,  demanding  the  rlghu  to  which 
tree  men  are  entitled." 
That  was  Jolm  L.  Lewis. 


Vacuities  Act  of  1M9,  Introdnced  by  the 
^Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bxau)  on 
May  28.  1989.  and  that  S.  2241  be  re- 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  ia  so  ordered. 
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RE-REFERRAL  OF  S.  2241 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  be  dis- 
charged from  the  further  consideration 
of  S.  2241,  the  Remote  Areas  Medical 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  ON  TAX 
JUSTICE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the  an- 
noimcement  yesterday  of  the  formation 
o?  the  National  Committee  on  Tax  Jus- 
tice, under  the  chairmanship  of  former 
Senator  Paul  Douglas,  is  a  significant 
public  response  to  the  growing  demand 
for  tax  reform  now  t>eing  expressed  in  all 
parts  of  the  Nation.  For  the  nrst  time 
In  many  years.  Congress  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  enact  comprehensive  tax  reform 
legislation,  and  I  welcome  the  contribu- 
tions the  new  committee  will  make  to 
the  coming  debates. 

Throughout  America  today,  there  Is 
strong  and  rising  sentiment  for  tax  re- 
form. Indeed,  we  are  now  witnessing  a 
case  where  popular  democracy  has 
worked  its  very  best.  Every  Senator's 
oCBce  is  being  bombarded  by  communi- 
cations from  outraged  constituents  de- 
manding reform.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant factors  in  the  current  efforts 
toward  tax  reform  is  the  realization  by 
millions  of  taxpayers  that  the  10  percent 
income  tax  surcharge  is  unfair.  It  ag- 
gravates the  already  serious  ineqiiltles  in 
our  existing  tax  laws,  because  it  applies 
only  to  those  who  already  pay  taxes  on 
their  income.  It  requires  no  contribution 
whatever  from  those  who  escape  their 
fair  share  of  taxes  altogether,  and  it 
requires  too  little  contribution  froqi 
those  whose  taxes  are  too  low.  At  a  time, 
therefore,  when  the  administration  is 
asking  that  the  surtax  be  extended,  it  is 
fair  to  insist  that  the  administration  also 
demonstrate  its  commitment  to  prompt 
and  meaningful  tax  reform. 

The  need  for  reform  is  obvious.  As 
many  experts  have  pointed  out  in  recent 
weeks,  our  existing  revenue  code  Is  more 
loophole  than  law.  Unreasonable  tax 
privileges  divert  essential  resources  away 
from  their  best  use  and  distort  the  oper- 
ation of  our  free  enterprise  system.  Mil- 
lions of  Americans  below  the  poverty 
level  pay  taxes  they  cannot  afford,  while 
many  of  our  wealthiest  citizens,  earning 
millions  of  dollars  each  year,  pay  little 
or  no  tax  at  all. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  has  com- 
pleted its  extensive  hearings  on  tax  re- 
form, and  has  already  annoimced  a  series 
of  tentative  proposals  In  a  number  of 
significant  areas.  I  commend  the  timely 
and  judicious  action  the  House  commit- 
tee has  taken,  and  I  look  forward  to  early 
debate  on  these  matters  in  the  Senate. 
I  believe  that  the  National  Committee 
on  Tax  Justice  will  play  an  Important 
role  in  educating  Congress  and  the  Na- 
tion in  the  areas  where  tax  reform  is 
most  needed.  The  committee's  Initial 
press  release  contains  new  and  far- 
reaching  recommendations  In  some  of  the 
most  obvious  areas  of  potential  reform, 
including  the  treatment  of  capital  gains, 
the  percentage  depletion  allowance,  tax- 
ation of  State  and  local  government 
bonds,  and  tax  relief  for  low-  and  middle- 


income  families.  Their  proposals  are  a 
major  addition  to  the  present  debate  on 
tax  reform,  and  they  deserve  the  closest 
scrutiny  by  all  of  us  in  Congress  com- 
mitted to  the  cause  of  tax  justice. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  no  further  morning  business.  I  move 
that  morning  business  be  closed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes  in  the  chair).  Is  there  further 
morning  business?  If  not,  morning  busi- 
ness is  closed. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  previous  order,  the  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Dodo)  for  not  to  exceed  1  hour. 


S  2379  INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
FOR  THE  PROTECTION  OP  PUBLIC 
OFFICES 

Mr.  EXDDD.  Mr.  President.  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  which 
will  make  it  a  Federal  crime  to  unlaw- 
fully enter  a  Federal  office,  or  without 
authorization  knowingly  and  willfully  re- 
move any  document  from  such  office,  or 
to  make  unauthorized  copies  of  docu- 
ments either  inside  the  office  or  at  any 
other  place,  or  to  receive  such  documents 
or  copies  of  such  documents. 

And  this,  of  course,  includes  the  office 
of  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate  or  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

It  Is  a  principle  of  equity  that  there 
is  no  wrong  which  does  not  have  a  rem- 
edy. 

Over  the  centuries  a  body  of  law  has 
been  built  up  In  civilized  society  which 
applies  this  principle.  But  new  laws  are 
constantly  necessary  because  we  continue 
to  discover  serious  wrongs  for  which 
there  is  no  ready  remedy  under  existing 
law,  or  for  which  it  is  claimed  there  is 
no  remedy.' 

The  meafure  I  introduce  today  is  in- 
tended to  dfeal  with  precisely  such  a  sit- 
uation. 

About  4  years  ago  my  Senate  office 
was  illegally  entered  by  two  former  em- 
ployees who  had  been  fired  by  me  for 
bad  personal  conduct  and.  particularly, 
for  immoral  conduct.  These  two  thieves 
removed  thousands  of  papers  from  my 
flies,  made  photocopies  of  them,  and 
turned  them  over  to  Drew  Pearson  smd 
Jack  Anderson,  of  infamous  reputation. 

Early  In  1966  I  submitted  evidence  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  which  clearly 
pointed  to  a  conspiracy  between  Pear- 
son and  Anderson  and  the  immoral 
thieves,  to  loot  my  Senate  office,  to  steal 
documents  from  my  flies,  and  to  use 
these  documents  in  a  maliciously  dis- 
torted manner. 

The  facts  established  beyond  any 
challenge  that  a  multiple  crime  had  been 
committed  in  the  office  of  a  U.S.  Senator. 

They  also  established  beyond  any 
challenge  that  there  was  a  criminal  con- 
spiracy to  plunder  my  office,  to  remove 
my  flies,  and  to  convert  them  to  booty  for 
the  use  and  proflt  of  the  conspirators. 

The  identity  of  the  consplratoi^  and 


plunderers  was  known.  Indeed,  the  con- 
spirators had  more  than  confirmed  the 
essential  facts  in  a  whole  series  of  pub- 
lic statements. 

And  yet  they  have  never  been  brought 
to  Justice:  and  chances  are  now  that 
they  may  not  be  because  of  the  Incred- 
ible ambiguity  of  our  laws,  and  the  re- 
fusal of  responsible  officials  to  do  their 
duty. 

When  I  first  raised  the  matter  with 
a  then  high-ranking  official  in  the  Jus- 
uce  Department,  he  told  me  that  there 
was  no  doubt  in  his  mind  that  a  crime 
had  been  committed.  But.  he  said  that 
the  Department  was  deferring  action  be- 
cause the  principals  involved  were  then 
possible  witnesses  before  a  congressional 
inquiry. 

I  asked  the  official  whether  the  De- 
partment would  defer  prosecution  in 
the  case  of  murder  or  bank  robbery,  or 
even  assault  and  battery,  if  those  accused 
of  the  crimes  happened  to  be  witnesses 
before  a  congressional  committee. 

He  conceded  that  he  could  not  con- 
ceive of  any  delay  In  prosecuting  any 
such  cases  I  mentioned. 

And  he  had  no  answer  when  I  asked 
mm  how  the  Justice  Department  drew 
the  line  and  how  It  decided  when  to  defer 
prosecution  and  when  it  should  not  defer 
prosecution. 

And,  I  asked  why  the  Department  of 
Justice  could  not  take  the  necessary  ini- 
tial prosecutive  steps,  and  hold  the  mat- 
ter for  court  presentaUon  untU  the  con- 
gressional committee  had  finished  Its 
work.  But  I  got  no  answer. 

Subsequently,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment Informed  the  press  that  there  was 
no  section  of  the  law  that  was  cleariy 
applicable. 

Besides  pressing  for  action  by  the  Jus- 
tice D^artment,  I  filed  suit  against 
Peareon  and  Anderson.  But,  in  view  of 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
,n^J!  T°  w^  ""^^^  against  Sullivan  case  in 
1964  It  became  clear  to  me  that  public 
officials,  under  that  rule,  were  regarded 
as  second-class  citizens  in  that  they  must 
prove  the  additional  fact  of  malice  in 
order  to  make  a  clear  case  of  libel  or 
slander. 

Under  this  ruling  of  the  Sullivan  case, 
it  is  practically  Impossible  for  one  in 
^i*/,  K?^  to  obtain  the  relief  that  is 
available  to  aU  other  citizens  for  libel 
and  slander. 

As  a  consequence  of  that  bad  decision 
an  irresponsible  minority  In  the  press 
has  been  given  virtually  complete  Ucense 
to  lie  about  and  distort  the  facts  con- 
cerning any  public  official. 

However.  I  did  pursue  a  suit  against 
Pearson  and  Anderson,  based  on  the  un- 
challenged fact  that  they  had  knowingly 
received  documents  which  were  stolen 
rrmn  my  office,  and  had  converted  them 
to  their  own  malicious  use  and  for  their 
shabby  profit. 

TT  r^f,"x^  *="^  **«  heard  before  the 
U.S.  district  court  In  1968,  Judge  Alex- 
ander Holtzof,  one  of  our  ablest  Jurists 
found  that  Pearson  and  Anderson  were 
guilty  of  the  actions  I  had  charged 
against  them,  and  that  I  was  enUUed  to 
redress. 

When  Pearson  and  Anderson  appealed 
the  decision  to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
Of  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit,  the 
finding  was  overturned  in  one  of  the 
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most  confused  and  outrageous  decisions 
I  have  ever  read.  Many  outstanding  law- 
yers share  my  view  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals' opinion,  and  it  will  long  be  consid- 
ered as  a  landmark  of  juridical  mumbo 
jumbo. 

And  when  I  appealed  to  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court,  that  Court,  only  10  days 
after  my  petiUon  was  filed.  Including  a 
long  Memorial  Day  weekend,  announced 
that  it  would  not  take  the  case  for  re- 
view. 

Up  to  that  point  and  as  matters  stood 
under  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the 
Stilllvan  case,  for  all  practical  purpose, 
any  public  official  could  be  libeled  with- 
out fair  recourse  to  the  law. 

As  matters  now  stand,  the  public  of- 
ficial also  has  no  recourse  of  any  kind  to 
the  law  of  the  land  if  his  office  is  rifled 
and  if  his  files  are  stolen  and  copied  as 
a  result  of  plot  between  uncrupulous 
newspapermen  and  wretched  thieves. 

I  have  not  spoken  about  this  entire 
matter  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for 
more  than  2  years  now,  because  I  felt 
that  it  would  be  Improper  for  me  to  com- 
ment publicly  on  it  while  the  case  against 
Pearson  and  Anderson  was  before  the 
courts. 

The  decision  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
on  Monday  of  this  week  not  only  removes 
any  such  restraint,  but.  as  I  see  it,  makes 
it  imperative  that  I  speak  out.  I  want  to 
set  out  the  facts  and  introduce  legisla- 
tion which  will  make  public  officials  co- 
equal with  other  citizens  before  the  law 
I  believe  that  the  legislation  I  have  to- 
day introduced  Is  absolutely  necessary  if 
there  is  not  to  be  further  instances  of 
breaking  and  entering  and  thefts  in  Fed- 
eral offices. 

And,  without  this  legislation,  there 
will  be  more  conspiracies  and  more  lies 
told  about  the  stolen  documents  after 
th^  have  all  been  shuffled  and  distorted 
and  some  destroyed.  And  this  will  be  true 
not  only  of  congressional  and  judicial  of- 
fices and  chambers,  but  also  of  executive 
offices  of  the  United  States,  from  top  to 
bottom. 

The  question  must  now  be  asked 
whether  the  failure  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment to  prosecute  the  oonsph-ators 
and  the  decision  of  the  courts  denying 
me  redress,  will  not  now  encourage 
other  unscrupulous  members  of  the  press 
and  other  dishonest  persons  to  embark 
on  similar  conspiracies  directed  against 
other  public  officials. 

The  question  must  now  be  asked 
whether  theise  two  failures  by  the  Jus- 
tice Department  and  by  the  courts  will 
not  serve  to  encourage  any  person  to 
engage  in  more  plunder,  more  burglary 
more  pilfering,  and  more  skullduggery' 
Mr.  President,  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
the  press  as  a  whole,  nor  do  I  urge 
abridgment  of  the  essential  freedoms 
guaranteed  by  the  first  amendment 

I  agree  that  robust  discussion  of 
puWic  issues  and  pubUc  figures  is  im- 
portant 

But  the  issue  involved  4iere  is  far  big- 
ger ttian  one  Senator;  far  greater  than 
one  Senate  and  one  Congress. 

It  Involves  the  basic  security  of  free 
government  and  free  people. 

It  has  the  gravest  impUcations  for  our 
national  security. 

It  also  involves  the  basic  rights  of 
every  citizen.  e  «  u 


In  the  course  of  these  crimes  In  my 
office,  correspondence  with  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  with  Cabinet  offi- 
cers, vrith  coUeagueJiin  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  and  with  fam- 
ily members  was  involved. 

And.  lest  it  be  forgotten,  classified 
documents  were  stolen  which  were 
never  returned,  together  with  many, 
many  other  papers  which  I  now  know 
would  have  cast  an  entirely  different 
light  on  this  whole  ugly  affair. 

In  a  crystal  clear  violation  of  law, 
copies  of  my  income  tex  returns  were 
stolen  and  published,  and  the  Justice 
Department  stubbornly  refused  to  prose- 
cute the  admitted  violation  of  this  law. 
It  is  a  fact  that  many  of  the  stolen 
papers  have  never  been  foimd.  because 
they  would  have  refuted  the  lies  that 
were  told  by  the  conspirators. 

The  Hartford  Times  almost  3  years  ago 
ran  a  remarkably  cogent  editorial  on  this 
subject.  I  shall  quote  a  few  paragraphs 
from  this  editorial,  because  I  believe 
they  are  more  pertinent  than  ever  today: 
Charges  and  counter-charges  In  the  Dodd 
case  notwithstanding,  it  is  disturbing  that 
the  theft  of  documents,  records,  and  corre- 
spondence from  the  ofllce  of  a  United  States 
Senator  is  looked  upon  by  official  Washing, 
ton  with  l>enign  unconcern. 

What  everyone  has  overlooked  is  that  cor- 
respondence involves  other  parties:  that 
since  he  became  a  Senator  in  1959  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  his  Connecticut  constitu- 
ents have  written  to  Mr.  Dodd,  using  the 
privacy  of  the  mails  to  relate,  request,  re- 
port business  or  personal  matters,  some  of 
which  are  undoubtedly  confidential,  confes- 
sional, or  confused. 

If  individuals  can  unlawfully  remove,  read, 
and  copy  (perhaps  even  sell)  anything  in  a 
public  official's  office — and  do  so  with  ap- 
parent impunity— then  the  Congress,  the 
courts,  <»•  the  Justice  Department  should 
consider  whether  the  rights  of  any  of  Sen- 
ator Dodd's  constituents  have  l>een  violated 
or  may  t>e  violated  hereafter. 

What  about  a  letter  from  an  over-wrought 
mother  pleading  with  her  U.S.  Senator  to 
try  to  keep  her  boy  from  l)eing  shipped  to 
Viet  Nam? 

Or  the  letter  from  a  small  store  owner  who 
exaggerated  his  income  tax  deductions,  wanu 
to  make  amends,  but  is  afraid  of  being  ar- 
rested, and  aslcs  bis  Congressman  for  advice? 
What  protection  exists  for  the  privacy  of 
the  authors? 

After  the  legal  and  political  dust  have 
settled  on  the  Dodd  controversy  .  .  .  civil 
libertarians  should  tliink  it  through 


I  have  stated  here  on  the  Senate  floor, 
and  offered  to  prove,  that  Pearson  and 
Anderson  conspired  to  steal  and  copy 
the  top  secret  Valachl  file  from  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  on  the  same  Xerox 
machine  that  was  used  to  copy  the  thou- 
sands of  documents  stolen  from  my 
office. 

In  precisely  the  same  way,  Pearson 
and  Anderson  or  other  unscrupulous 
newspapermen  can  arrange  to  invade 
the  files  of  our  Federal  judges  or  of  Cab- 
inet members,  or  even  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

This  does  not  exaggerate  the  case  by 
a  single  iota. 

The  fact  is  that  Anderson,  in  an  ap- 
pearance on  the  Mark  Evans  show  on 
February  18,  1967.  specifically  defended 
the  taking  of  documents  from  the  files 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  shaU  quote  a  brief  exchange  between 
Evans  and  Anderson: 
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■VMM.  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  and  I  don't  pre- 
tend to  be.  but  I  am  wondering  that  if  let- 
ters written  to  me  aren't  my  personal  poe- 
aeaslon  no  matter  who  pays  me. 

ANonwoN.  Not  If  you  are  a  government 
offlclal  and  are  concerned 

Evans.  Tou  mean  to  say  that  any  letter 
written  to  President  Johnson  la  the  posses- 
sion of  all  the  people  In  the  United  SUtes? 

Anobuon.  If  In  these  letters  President 
Johnson  Is  In  a  conspiracy  to  defraud  or  to 
deceive  the  public,  then  those  letters  should 
be  made  public. 

I  say  that  orderly  government  de- 
mands that  Oovemment  offices  and  Qov- 
emment  officials  be  protected  against 
the  Invasion  of  their  flies  by  miserable 
thieves  and  newspapermen  who  pretend 
to  justify  their  crimes  by  lies  and  false 
allegations. 

I  say  that  the  President  and  members 
of  the  Cabinet  and  members  of  the  Judi- 
ciary and  Members  of  Congress  are  en- 
titled to  exactly  the  same  protection 
ftom  illegal  intrusion  that  is  accorded 
t»  9W9  other  citizen  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

I  say  that  when  the  privacy  of  Gov- 
ernment officials  is  violated,  the  privacy 
of  thousands  of  citizens  who  have  corre- 
sponded with  them  is  also  violated. 

I  say  that  this  situation  cannot  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  because  it  constitutes 
a  violation  of  a  precious  fundamental 
right  which  is  enshrined  In  our  Consti- 
tution. 

The  legislation  which  I  have  proposed 
today  seeks  to  deal  with  this  situation 
in  the  following  manner: 

First.  It  provides  for  a  penalty  of  1  to 
3  years  in  prison  and  a  flne  of  up  to 
$2,500  for  any  individual  who  illegally 
enters  the  office  of  a  Federal  official  after 
closing  hours. 

Second.  It  provides  for  a  penalty  of  3 
to  5  years  in  prison  and  for  a  flne  of  up 
to  $5,000  for  any  person,  whether  or  not 
employed  by  the  Federal  Oovemment, 
who  knowingly  removes  flies  from  a  Fed- 
eral office,  or  who  copies  them  without 
authorization,  or  who  knowingly  receives 
flies  or  copies  from  a  Federal  office. 

There  may  be  a  small  minority  who 
will  oppose  this  measure  on  the  alleged 
grounds  that  it  is  designed  to  protect 
wrongdoing.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth. 

The  fact  is  that  anyone  who  suspects 
wrongdoing  would  in  no  way  be  impaired 
by  this  law  from  bringing  the  facts  to 
the  attention  of  the  appropriate  authori- 
ties. 

He  would  simply  be  prevented  from 
setting  himself  Qp  as  a  vigilante  and  en- 
gaging in  the  unauthorized  invasion  and 
seizure  of  official  and  private  documents 
which  is  denied  to  officers  of  the  law. 

I  believe  that  the  measure  I  have  pre- 
sented today  will  have  the  support  of 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  Congress, 
of  the  great  mass  of  Federal  employees, 
and  of  all  but  a  handful  of  the  Ameri- 
can press  and  of  the  American  people. 
I  earnestly  hope  that  this  measure  will 
be  enacted  without  delay,  not  for  my 
own  protection,  because  this  Is  a  matter 
of  past  history,  but  for  the  protection  of 
Government  officials,  for  the  protection 
of  Senators  and  Congressmen,  for  the 
protection  of  the  judiciary,  and  for  the 
protection  of  the  American  people. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  the  bin  be  printed  In  the 
Rkcoro. 

The  PRESromO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Recoro. 

The  bill  (8.  2379).  to  protect  the  ex- 
ecutive, legislative,  and  judicial  branches 
of  the  U.S.  Oovemment  by  prohibiting 
the  unauthorized  entry  Into  U.S.  Oov- 
emment offices  and  the  unauthorized 
removal  or  use  of  certain  records  of  the 
U.S.  Government,  introduced  by  Mr. 
DooD,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
tltl^.  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2370 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreaa  asiembled.  That  (a) 
chapter  91  of  title  18.  United  States  Code.  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"}  1864.     Unlawful     entry     of     Government 
offices 

"Whoever,  without  lawful  authority  or 
permission,  enters,  or  attempts  to  enter,  any 
office  of  the  United  States  Oovemment  after 
business  hours,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than 
$2,500  or  Imprlsooed  not  lees  than  one  year 
nor  more  than  three  years,  or  both." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  such  chapter,  preced- 
ing section  1851.  is  amended — 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  chapter 
beading  the  words  "AND  OFFICES";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  Item: 

"18S4.  Unlawful  entry  of  Oovemment  of- 
fices." 

( c )  The  table  of  contents  of  part  I  of  such 
title  Is  amended  by  adding  after  the  word 
"lands"  In  the  Item  relating  to  chapter  91 
the  words  "and  offices." 

Ssc.  2.  (a)  Section  2071  of  Utle  18.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof   the  f (blowing  new  subsection: 

"(c)   Whoever  knowingly  and  willfully — 

"(1)  removes  or  receives  from  an  office  of 
the  United  States  Oovemment  without 
the  knowledge,  consent,  or  authorization  of 
the  head  of  such  office  any  book,  record,  doc- 
ument, or  paper  which  is  the  property  of 
the  United  States,  either  House  of  the  Con- 
gress, or  any  Member  of  the  Congress; 

"(2)  makes  or  causes  to  be  made,  or  re- 
ceives, within  an  office  of  the  United  States 
Oovemment  by  any  means  any  copy  of  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  contents  of  any 
such  book,  record,  document,  or  paper  which 
Is  situated  within  such  office  without  the 
knowledge,  consent,  or  authorization  of  the 
head  of  such  office;  or 

"(3)  makes  or  ca\ises  to  be  made,  or  re- 
ceives, at  any  other  place  by  any  means  any 
copy  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  con- 
tents of  any  such  book,  record,  document, 
or  paper  with  knowledge  that  such  book, 
record,  document,  or  paper  has  been  re- 
moved unlawfully  from  an  office  of  the 
United  States  Oovemment: 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  95.000.  or  Im- 
prisoned not  leas  than  two  years  nor  more 
than  five  years,  or  both.  The  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  not  apply  to  the  making 
of  any  copy  of  the  contents  of  any  book  or 
document  which  has  been  printed  or  other- 
wise reproduced  for  public  use  or  for  dis- 
tribution to  the  pubUc." 

(b)  The  caption  of  such  section  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"{  2071.  Concealment,    removal,    mutilation, 
or  copying   generally." 

(c)  The  Item  relating  to  such  section  con- 
tained In  the  section  analysis  of  chapter  101, 
title  18.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 


"2071.  Oonoealment.  removal,  mutUatlon,  or 
copying  generally." 


THE  FIRST  AMENDMENT  AND  RIOT- 
INO  ON  THE  CAMPUS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  Inasmuch 
as  the  first  amendment  and  the  right  of 
dissent  are  being  invoked  with  frequency 
nowadays  to  justify  rioting  by  students 
on  the  campuses  of  some  of  our  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning.  It  Is  timely  for 
us  to  consider  this  amendment  and  this 
right. 

TRx  naar  aicxkdmknt 

The  first  amendment  undertakes  to 
make  the  minds  and  spirits  of  men  free. 

To  this  end,  it  guarantees  to  every  per- 
son in  our  land  freedom  of  thought,  free- 
dom of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  and 
freedom  of  religion.  One  may  exercise 
these  freedoms  either  as  an  individual 
or  in  association  with  others  having  a 
common  lawful  purpose. 

Furthermore,  the  first  amendment  ex- 
pressly recognizes  a  collective  freedom, 
that  is,  the  right  of  the  people  "peaceably 
to  assembly  and  to  petition  Government 
for  a  redress  of  grievances." 

Under  our  Constitution,  men  can  be 
punished  for  what  they  do  or  fall  to  do. 
but  not  for  what  they  think  or  believe. 

For  this  reason,  freedom  of  thought 
is  absolute  in  natiu«,  and  confers  upon 
everyone  full  liberty  to  question  existing 
concepts,  customs,  institutions,  or  laws 
and  to  judge  them  antiquated  or  evil,  no 
matter  how  long  they  may  have  been 
taken  for  granted  or  how  passionately 
they  may  be  supported  by  legislative  or 
popular  majorities. 

The  first  amendment  secures  freedom 
of  speech  and  freedom  of  the  press  to 
every  humsm  being  who  happens  to  be 
inside  our  borders.  Therefore,  these  free- 
doms are  exercisable  by  fools  as  well  as 
by  wise  men,  by  agnostics  and  atheists 
as  well  as  by  the  devout,  by  those  who 
defy  our  customs  said  our  laws  as  well  as 
by  those  who  conform  to  them,  and  by 
those  who  hate  our  country  as  well  as  by 
those  who  love  it. 

These  freedoms  endow  everyone  in  our 
land  with  a  legal  right  to  advocate  peace- 
ful changes  In  existing  concepts,  cus- 
toms. Institutions,  or  laws.  Indeed,  they 
even  authorize  one  to  urge  the  substitu- 
tion by  constitutional  methods  of  a  com- 
munistic or  fascist  system  of  government 
for  the  one  we  have. 

Freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  the 
press  permit  every  person  to  say  or  pub- 
lish with  impunity  whatever  he  wishes, 
provided  what  he  says  or  publishes  is  not 
obscene,  and  does  not  falsely  and  mali- 
ciously slander  or  libel  another,  or  tend 
to  obstruct  the  courts  in  their  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  or  create  a  clear  and 
present  danger  that  It  will  Incite  others  to 
commit  crime. 

Freedom  of  religion  creates  certain 
rights,  and  limits  the  powers  of  Oovem- 
ment in  certain  respects  to  make  those 
rights  secure. 

Under  this  freedom,  every  man  has  the 
right  to  entertain  such  religious  beliefs 
as  appeal  to  his  conscience,  the  right  to 
practice  his  religious  beliefs  in  any  form 
of  worship  not  injurious  to  the  rights 
of  others,  and  the  right  to  endeavor  by 
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peaceful  persuasion  to  induce  others  to 
accept  his  religious  beliefs. 

Freedom  of  religion  forbids  Govern- 
ment to  support  or  oppose  any  religion, 
or  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  any  reli- 
gious belief  entertained  by  any  man.  But 
it  does  not  deny  to  Oovemment  the  power 
to  punish  as  crimes  acts  injurious  to  so- 
ciety, even  though  the  acts  are  done  in 
the  name  of  religion. 

The  freedom  of  assembly  recognized  by 
the  first  amendment  extends  to  the  peo- 
ple the  right  to  meet  peaceably  for  con- 
sultation and  protest  in  respect  to  pub- 
lic affairs  and  to  petition  those  invested 
with  the  powers  of  Oovemment  for  a  re- 
dress of  their  grievances. 

TRX    RIGHT    or    DISSXNT 

The  right  of  dissent,  which  is  the  right 
to  dlfTer  from  others  in  opinion,  may  be 
said  to  be  a  part  of  the  first  amendment. 
It  is  certainly  embodied,  in  essence,  in  the 
first  amendment  freedoms,  which  allow 
individuals  bo  think,  say,  and  publish 
what  they  wUl,  no  matter  how  displeas- 
ing it  may  be  to  their  neighbors  or  those 
entrusted  with  the  powers  of  Govern- 
ment, and  which  permit  the  people  to 
meet  peaceably  and  petition  Government 
for  a  redress  of  their  grievances.  Conse- 
quently, I  shall  not  speak  of  the  right  of 
dissent  hereafter  as  something  apart 
from  what  I  call  first  amendment  free- 
doms. 

According  to  their  language  and  the 
judicial  construction  placed  upon  them, 
first  amendment  freedoms  can  be  In- 
voked only  against  Federal  and  State 
laws  and  the  public  officers  who  adminis- 
ter or  enforce  them.  By  analogy,  how- 
ever, officers  of  private  Institutions  cus- 
tomarily extend  the  right  of  assembly 
and  petition  to  those  subject  to  their 
authority. 

We  cannot  value  freedom  of  thought, 
freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press, 
freedom  of  religion,  and  freedom  of  as- 
sembly too  highly.  This  is  so  because  they 
are  the  fundamental  freedoms  which 
make  It  possible  for  our  country  to  en- 
dure as  a  free  society. 

To  be  sure,  these  freedoms  compel  us 
to  put  up  with  a  lot  of  InteUectual  rub- 
bish. But  our  country  has  nothing  to 
fear  from  them,  however  much  they  may 
be  abused,  as  long  as  it  leaves  truth  free 
to  c(Hnbat  error. 

UMTTS    or    riRST    AMENDMKNT    RIGHTS 

The  first  amendment  assures  to  the 
people  freedom  to  think,  speak,  publish, 
and  worship,  and  freedom  to  assemble 
and  petition  Government  for  a  redress 
of  grievances. 

The  tunendment  requires  that  these 
freedoms  be  exercised  in  a  peaceful  and 
law-abiding  manner.  This  requirement 
is  explicit  in  the  declaration  that  those 
who  wish  to  petition  Oovemment  for  a 
redress  of  grievances  must  assemble 
peaceably,  and  is  implicit  in  the  nature 
of  the  freedoms  themselves.  They  are 
designed  to  enable  people  to  inform  and 
persuade  others,  not  to  coerce  them. 

The  first  amendment  does  not  author- 
ize any  acts  whatever  except  nonviolent 
acts  tantamount  to  the  freedoms  it  se- 
cures such  as  peaceful  demonstrations 
and  peaceful  picketing,  which  merely 
proclaim  the  views  of  the  participants 
and  do  not  infringe  on  the  rights  of 
others. 


These  things  being  true,  the  first 
amendment  freedoms  do  not  legalize,  or 
exempt  from  punishment,  the  acts  of 
those  who  commit  crimes  or  incite  others 
to  commit  crimes.  Indeed,  they  do  not 
deny  Government  the  power  to  curtail 
a  person's  right  to  speak  if  his  manner 
of  speaking  and  the  surrounding  circum- 
stances create  a  clear  and  present  danger 
that  his  words  will  incite  others  to 
violence  and  thus  endanger  the  public 
safety. 

In  making  these  distinctions,  the  Con- 
stitution does  not  choose  between  order 
and  freedom.  It  chooses  between  freedom 
with  order  and  anarchy  without  either. 

CAMPUS    DISORDERS 

During  recent  months  groups  of  stu- 
dents, acting  in  concert,  have  used  phys- 
ical force  and  threats  of  physical  force 
to  disrupt  the  educational  process  on  the 
campuses  of  some  of  our  public  and  pri- 
vate institutions  of  higher  learning. 

By  these  violent  mesois,  they  have  de- 
tained presidents,  deans,  and  other  ad- 
ministrative officers  of  the  institutions  in 
their  offices;  they  have  denied  teachers 
and  fellow  students  access  to  buildings 
of  the  institutions  set  apart  for  instruc- 
tional purposes;  they  have  seized,  oc- 
cupied, and  held  buildings  of  the  insti- 
tutions for  their  own  purposes  and  re- 
fused to  surrender  them  to  academic  and 
legal  authorities;  they  have  obstructed 
the  efforts  of  recruiting  officers  to  re- 
cruit fellow  students  for  service  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  Nation;  they  have 
assaulted  administrative  officers,  teach- 
ers, and  fellow  students,  who  refused  to 
cooperate  with  them,  and  law  enforce- 
ment officers,  who  sought  to  restore  or- 
der; and  they  have  burned  buildings  be- 
longing to  the  institutions. 

Apologists  for  the  offending  students 
make  alternative  claims  to  relieve  them 
from  accountability. 

They  assert  initially  that  in  commit- 
ting their  excesses  the  students  were 
merely  exercising  their  first  amendment 
freedom  of  speech  and  their  first  amend- 
ment freedom  of  assembly  and  petition. 
This  assertion  is  preposterous.  The  of- 
fending students  were  committing  will- 
ful acts  constituting  crimes  under  the 
laws  of  the  States  in  which  the  institu- 
tions are  located. 

The  apologists  contend  secondarily 
that  even  if  their  acts  were  crimes  the 
offending  students  are  free  from  moral 
blame  and  ought  not  to  be  held  account- 
able for  them  by  either  the  institutions 
of  learning  or  the  law. 

To  sustain  this  view,  they  argue  that 
the  offending  students  perpetrated  their 
lawless  acts  to  compel  recalcitrant  ad- 
ministrations to  recognize  their  griev- 
ances and  to  submit  to  their  demands. 
I  refrain  from  comment  on  the  de- 
mands of  the  offending  students  beyond 
observing  that  they  contemplated  such 
things  as  lowering  admission  and  aca- 
demic standards,  giving  students  the 
power  of  hiring  and  firing  instructors 
and  otherwise  participating  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  Institutions,  setting  racial 
quotas  for  the  composition  of  student 
bodies,  and  disestablishing  ROTC  pro- 
grams and  research  projects  which  as- 
sist our  country  to  maintain  its  military 
strength  in  our  precarious  world. 

Whether  the  demands  were  justified 
or  unjustified  is  immaterial  In  the  pres- 


ent context.  The  simple  truth  Is  that 
criminal  coercion  has  no  place  on  the 
campus  of  any  imlverslty  or  college  any- 
where in  our  land. 

The  apologists  for  the  offending  stu- 
dents advance  another  argxunent,  which 
is  somewhat  disconcerting  to  those  of  us 
who  beheve  that  imlverslty  and  college 
students  ought  to  be  able  and  willing 
to  exercise  reasonable  self-control  and 
act  with  reasonable  civility.  After  all, 
they  were  exposed  to  the  educational 
process  in  primary  and  secondary  schools 
for  at  least  12  years  before  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  Institutions  of  higher 
learning. 

But  the  apologists  maintain  that  not- 
withstanding this,  the  offending  stu- 
dents should  be  exonerated  from  moral 
accountability  for  their  excesses.  They 
say  this  is  so,  because  the  students  were 
frustrated  by  the  war  in  Vietnam,  the 
possibility  that  they  might  be  drafted  to 
serve  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Nation, 
their  discontent  with  their  teachers  and 
courses  of  study,  and  their  dissatisfac- 
tion with  conditions  of  hfe  on  the  cam- 
pus and  in  the  world  beyond;  and  that 
they  ran  berserk  to  give  vent  to  their 
feelings. 

This  argument  does  not  excuse.  An- 
archy, like  criminal  coercion,  has  no 
place  on  the  campus  of  any  university 
or  college  anywhere  in  our  land. 

Lest  I  paint  too  dark  a  picture  let 
me  observe :  The  disorders  upon  our  cam- 
puses have  beeh  instigated  and  perpe- 
trated by  a  small  minority  of  the  stu- 
dents, and  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
our  institutions  of  higher  learning  have 
enjoyed  the  tranquillity  essential  to  the 
educational  process. 

THE  DUTT  TO  EMD  CAMPUS  DISORDERS 

Our  country  cannot  tolerate  the  vio- 
lent disruption  of  the  educational  process 
on  the  campuses  of  our  universities  and 
colleges.  Besides.  It  need  not  do  so.  The 
administrators  of  these  institutions  and 
the  State  officers  charged  with  the  duty 
to  administer  criminal  justice  have  am- 
ple authority  to  put  an  end  to  violence 
on  the  campuses.  To  accomplish  this, 
they  must  do  these  things: 

First.  Administrators  of  institutions  of 
higher  learning  must  recognize  the  right 
of  students  to  petition  for  a  redress  of 
grievances.  This  being  so,  they  must  keep 
the  lines  of  communication  open  and  re- 
ceive and  consider  any  recommendations 
for  changes  in  curriculums  or  manage- 
ment recommended  to  them  by  students 
acting  peaceably  and  courteously.  In  ad- 
dition, they  must  be  willing  to  accept  and 
implement  any  proposed  changes  which 
imjH-ove  the  administration  of  the  in- 
stitutions or  the  quality  of  the  instruc- 
tion they  afford. 

Second.  Administrators  of  our  institu- 
tions of  leamlng  must  make  it  plain  that 
their  institutions  are  not  going  to  be 
havens  of  repose  for  the  indolent  or 
places  of  correction  for  the  Incorrigible. 
Besides,  they  must  not  appease  students 
who  commit  violent  crimes  or  seek  to  ob- 
tain for  them  immunity  from  prosecu- 
tion and  punishment.  Furthermore,  they 
must  safeguard  the  right  of  students  de- 
sirous of  pursuing  an  education  In  an  at- 
mosphere of  peace  by  expelling  those 
who  seek  to  disrupt  by  violent  methods 
the  educational  process. 

Third.  State  officers  charged  with  re- 
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spoiulbillty  for  admlnlsterlnc  erlmin«l 
JiuUce  must  prosecute  and  adequately 
punlAh  students  who  commit  violent 
crimes  on  campuses. 

After  all.  the  first  duty  of  a  free  so- 
ciety Is  to  enforce  law  and  thus  main- 
tain order.  This  Is  so,  because  disorder 
denies  to  the  people  the  right  to  exer- 
cise and  enjoy  their  freedoms. 

I  cannot  overmagnify  the  obligations 
resting  upon  administrators  In  Institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  and  State  ofDcers 
charged  with  the  duty  to  administer 
criminal  Justice  to  prevent  the  violent 
disruption  of  the  educational  process. 
This  Is  so  because,  in  the  ultimate  analy- 
sis, our  luilversltles  and  colleges  must 
supply  the  Intellectual  and  spiritual  light 
necessary  to  keep  our  society  free. 


THE  SURTAX,  INTEREST  RATES, 
AND  OUR  ECONOMIC  CRISIS 

.  Mrl.BARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  today  faces  its  most  severe 
economic  crisis  in  a  generation.  And 
this  crisis  is  directly  attributable  to  the 
mistakes  and  miscalculations  of  the 
money  maoiagers  of  Wall  Street,  the 
Treasury,  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board. 

The  prime  interest  rate  now  charged 
by  the  big  New  York  banks  stands  at 
the  all-time  record  high  of  S'i  percent. 
Assurances  of  other  bankers  notwith- 
standing, everyone  knows  that  banks 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  country  will 
certainly  follow  suit  within  a  very  short 
time.  And  actually  we  have  to  be  con- 
cerned with  a  much  higher  Interest  rate 
than  8^  percent,  since  banks  require 
business  borrowers  to  maintain  deposits 
amounting  to  20  percent  of  the  loan.  This 
means  that  the  business  borrower  who 
receives  a  loan  at  the  prime  rate  will 
really  be  paying  an  effective  rate  of  more 
than  10  percent.  And  the  rate  for  the 
home  loan,  the  student  loan,  the  ordi- 
nary household  loan  will  be  much  higher. 

I  am  sorry  to  say.  Mr.  President,  that 
I  predicted  this  drastic  Increase  in  in- 
terest rates  when  Government  officials 
were  stoutly  denying  that  any  such  rise 
was  anticipated.  But  the  mistakes  and 
miscalculations  of  the  money  managers 
made  it  obvious  to  anyone  with  eyes  to 
see  that  the  worst  "credit  crunch"  of 
our  times  was  on  the  way.  Now  it  Is 
here,  and  we  have  to  try  to  estimate  its 
consequences. 

First  and  foremost,  the  inflationary 
spiral  wUl  take  yet  another  upward  turn. 
This  will  happen  because  the  great  cor- 
porations will  continue  to  be  able  to 
borrow  money  even  at  the  present  ex- 
orbitant rate,  and  will  simply  transfer 
their  additional  costs  to  the  buyer  in  the 
form  of  increased  prices.  They  have  done 
so  in  the  past;  they  will  do  so  now.  There 
is  nothing  secretive  about  it.  Even  the 
theory-intoxicated  manipulators  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  should  have  no 
trouble  understanding  the  implications 
of  a  comment  made  by  an  official  of  the 
City  Stores  Co.  of  New  York :  "The  prime 
rate  increase,"  he  said,  "Is  Just  one  more 
reason  to  raise  prices."  And  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  reports  that  many  other 
companies  have  already  said  that  they 
would  pass  on  their  higher  borrowing 
costs  in  the  form  of  price  increases. 

But  we  are  told  that  the  policies  of 


the  Federal  Reserve  Board  that  have 
helped  bring  us  to  this  appallingly  dan- 
gerous pass  were  designed  precisely  to 
fight  inflation.  We  are  told  by  the  "fine- 
tune"  addlcU  that  if  the  Fed  and  the 
Treasury  can  just  have  enough  dials  to 
fiddle  with  Inflation  will  be  halted  and 
prosperity  assured.  So  the  Fed  fiddles 
with  the  rediscount  rate  and  a  variety 
of  other  monetary  devices,  and  the 
Treasury's  highest  officials  conjure  up  the 
bogeyman  of  wage  and  price  controls  un- 
less the  surtax  Is  extended  by  Congress — 
and.  all  the  while,  Infiation  gallops  on  and 
Interest  rates  rise  to  record  highs. 

May  I  ask,  Mr.  President,  whether  any 
of  us  have  had  time  to  forget  that  one 
of  the  big  selling  points  for  the  sur- 
tax last  year  was  the  promise  of  relief 
from  high  interest  rates?  And  may  I  re- 
mind the  administration  that  we  have 
now  had  four — count  them,  four — In- 
creases in  the  prime  rate  since  then? 

Inflation,  then,  far  from  being  slowed 
by  this  new  Interest  rate  outrage,  will 
only  be  fueled  by  it.  It  Is  only  a  slight 
exaggeration  to  say  that  fighting  a  cost- 
push  inflation  with  higher  interest  rates 
Is  like  fighting  a  fire  with  gasoline. 

But  more  inflation  is  only  one  of  the 
disastrous  consequences  of  this  week's 
action  by  the  bankers.  The  small  busi- 
nessman, imlike  his  giant  competitors, 
will  not  be  able  to  escape  its  worst  ef- 
fects. He  will  find  it  that  much  more  dlf- 
ficiilt  to  compete  for  the  consumer's 
shrunken  dollars.  And  so  small  business 
failures  and  bankruptcies  will  Increase 
sharply,  and  an  ever -greater  portion  of 
this  once-vital  segment  of  our  economiy 
will  be  absorbed  by  the  giant  corpora- 
tions. 

P*urthermore.  existing  distortions  In 
the  economy  will  only  be  worsened,  as  In- 
dustries particularly  sensitive  to  changes 
in  the  credit  market — the  housing  indus- 
try is  only  one  example — begin  to  feel 
the  effects  of  unbearably  tight  money. 

Nor  will  the  working  man  be  exempt 
from  the  consequences  of  this  latest 
monetary  folly.  We  must  not  forget  that 
millions  of  Jobs  are  generated  by  me- 
dium- and  small -sized  firms — firms  for 
whom  the  credit  squeeze  demands  re- 
trenchment. So  the  returning  veteran 
and  the  recent  graduate  will  find  fewer 
Jobs.  Instead  of  too  much  money  chasing 
too  few  goods,  we  will  have  too  many 
people  chasing  too  few  Jobs.  And  it  goes 
without  saying  that  increased  unem- 
ployment will  be  concentrated  among 
the  youth,  the  elderly,  and  members  of 
minority  groups.  In  this  respect,  the  rise 
in  interest  rates  can  be  said  to  guarantee 
the  failure  of  many  of  the  Goverrunent's 
manpower  training  programs.  Indeed,  it 
almost  appears  to  be  a  program  to  in- 
crease the  numbers  of  hard-core  unem- 
ployed. 

Higher  prices;  more  numerous  busi- 
ness failures;  Increased  distortions  In  the 
economy;  large-scsile  unemployment. 
These  are  the  consequences  of  this  week's 
prime  interest  rate  hike  by  the  New  York 
banks.  They  are  the  auguries,  as  I  said  at 
the  outset,  of  the  worst  economic  crisis 
of  a  generation. 

Who  is  responsible? 

Most  immediately,  of  course,  the  New 
York  bankers  who  made  this  shocking 
decision.  From  all  we  can  learn,  they 
acted   without   the   consent — and   even 


against  the  advice— of  the  administra- 
tion. Just  last  Friday,  Mr.  Arthur  F. 
Bums.  President  Nixon's  chief  adviser 
on  domestic  affairs — this  Is  Just  last 
week,  right  before  the  increase  in  the  in- 
terest rates  was  put  into  effect — warned : 
A  further  rlM  In  tnMrest  rates  would  b«  a 
serloua  threat  to  the  continuance  of  our  pros- 
perity .  .  .  there  would  be  a  credit  crunch 
followed  by  a  business  recession. 

Those  are  the  words  of  the  chief  eco- 
nomic spokesman  on  domestic  affairs 
from  President  Nixon's  office  ir.  the  White 
House. 

And  yet,  the  administration  itself  is 
waging  an  all-out  fight  to  extend  the 
equally  inflationary,  equally  wrong- 
headed  Income  surtax. 

The  New  York  bankers  at  least  have 
the  excuse  that  the  monetary  policies  of 
the  Nation's  central  banking  authority — 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board — have  so  de- 
ranged the  credit  market  that  they  had 
little  choice  but  to  pursue  the  course  of 
higher  Interest  rates.  But  the  adminis- 
tration's money  msmagers  have  only 
their  own  mistakes,  their  own  discred- 
ited theories  to  appeal  to — and  now  they 
are  asking  us  to  swalow  more  of  the 
same. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the 
TreasiuT,  instead  of  abandoning  policies 
that  have  plainly  failed,  are  persisting 
in  them  with  an  almost  fanatical  zeal. 
They  seem  Intent  on  hammering  the 
American  economy  Into  whatever  gro- 
tesque shape  flts  their  theories.  Together 
they  remind  me  of  nothing  so  much  as 
the  physician  who,  having  prescribed  a 
therapeutic  dose  of  arsenic  without  suc- 
cess, now  gives  the  patient  a  lethal  dose. 

That  patient,  Mr.  President,  is  the 
American  economy — by  which  I  mean 
the  ordinary  American  consumer,  the 
wage  earner,  the  small  businessman. 
These  are  the  defenseless  victims  of  an 
inflation  generated  by  war  and  fueled  by 
the  mistakes  of  the  money  managers. 

The  American  people  are  crying  out 
for  help.  In  the  last  election  the  President 
promised  that  he  would  do  away  with 
the  surtax.  I  for  one  want  to  help  the 
President  keep  that  promise,  even  though 
he  and  his  advisers  are  saying  that  that 
promise  was  only  election  oratory.  I  sug- 
gest that  one  of  the  prophets  of  gloom 
and  doom,  William  McChesney  Martin, 
should  have  earlier  retirement  and  that 
it  would  be  for  the  beneflt  of  America. 
He  is  an  expert  In  alliteration.  Perhaps 
he  should  take  a  Job  as  a  professor  in 
one  of  the  luilversltles. 

All  the  American  people  have  received 
from  the  money  managers  are  empty 
words  about  "patience,  perseverance,  and 
persistence" — and  ever  larger  doses  of 
the  same  destructive  medicine. 

Help  must  be  provided,  Mr.  President, 
and  it  must  be  provided  by  us  in  the 
Congress.  The  most  direct,  Immediate 
steps  we  must  take  are,  first,  to  abso- 
lutely refuse  to  extend  the  surtax,  and 
second,  to  cut  Federal  spending  drasti- 
cally in  nonessential  areas — most  es- 
pecially In  military  spending  which  now 
consumes  so  unconscionable  a  portion 
of  our  total  resources. 

Having  taken  those  two  essential  steps, 
we  can  then  turn  our  attention  to  the 
basic  problem  of  restoring  public  control 
over  the  money  managers.  There  is  no 
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greater  danger  to  a  democracy  than  Ir- 
responsible power,  whether  economic  or 
political.  We  see  today  what  a  condition 
it  has  brought  us  to,  and  we  know  that 
It  is  intolerable.  Our  goal  now  must  be 
to  set  it  right. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  preceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  SECRE- 
TARY OF  THE  SENATE  TO  MAKE 
CERTAIN  TRANSFERS  OF  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill  was  reported 
to  the  Senate  this  morning.  It  provides 
funds  necessary  to  meet  the  payroll  ob- 
ligations of  the  Senate  on  Jime  20. 

There  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether  that 
bill  can  possibly  be  enacted  into  law  by 
that  date. 

On  yesterday  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations requested  me  to  offer  a 
resolution  to  deal  with  this  question. 
I,  therefore,  send  the  resolution  to  the 
desk  and  ask  for  its  Immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  209)  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  to  make  certain  transfers 
of  appropriations. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  the  res- 
olution merely  permits  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  to  utilize  any  fimds  avail- 
able to  him  to  meet  the  payroll  obliga- 
tions for  June.  Of  course,  it  also  provides 
that  any  funds  so  utilized  shall  be  re- 
placed when  the  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill  is  enacted  into  law 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  is  there 
any  objection  to  the  Immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  209)  was  considered  and 
agreed  to  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  209 
Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
is  authorized  and  directed — 

( 1 )  pending  the  enactment  of  the  Second 
Supplemental  Appropriation  Act.  1969,  to 
make  such  transfers  between  appropriations 
or  funds  available  for  disbursement  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  as  may  be  necessary 
to  provide  for  payment  of  the  salaries  of 
Members,  officers,  and  employees  of  the  Sen- 
ate for  the  month  of  June,  1969:  and 

(2)  upon  the  enactment  of  such  Act,  to 
reimburse,  out  of  funds  made  available  there- 
under for  disbursement  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  any  appropriation  or  fund  for  any 
amount  transferred  from  such  appropriation 
or  fund  under  paragraph  (1 ) . 


FEDERAL  LANDS  FOR  PARKS  AND 
RECREAllON  ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  S.  1708. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  Calendar  No. 


216,  S.  1708.  a  bUl  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act 
of  1965  (78  Stat.  897),  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bUl? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with 
an  amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Fed- 
eral Lands  for  Parks  and  Recreation  Act  of 
1969". 

Sbc.  2.  Section  2(b)  of  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  (78 
Stat.  897),  as  amended  (effective  March  31, 
1970,  section  2(b)  becomes  section  2(a) 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  90- 
401.  July  15.  1968),  Is  further  amended  by 
deleting  the  last  sentence  and  adding  the 
following  new  paragraphs. 

"Provided,  however,  That,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  the  Surplu.s  Property  Act  of 
1944,  as  amended,  and  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  States  and  their  political  subdivi- 
sions may  acquire  until  June  30,  1973,  from 
the  United  States  for  public  park  and  recrea- 
tion purposes  .surplus  Federal  real  property 
together  with  such  Improvements,  equip- 
ment, and  related  personal  property  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  recommended 
to  the  Administrator  of  the  General  Services 
Administration  for  such  acquisition  based 
upon  the  suitability  of  the  property  for  park 
and  recreational  uses;  the  accessibility  of  the 
property  to  major  population  centers;  the 
need  for  park  and  recreation  facilities  in  the 
Immediate  geographical  area,  as  identified  in 
the  comprehensive  statewide  outdoor  recrea- 
tion plan  required  under  section  5(d)  of  this 
Act;  and  the  highest  and  best  use  of  the 
property  taking  into  consideration  the  need 
of  future  generations  for  parks,  open  spaces, 
and  recreational  opportunities.  Conveyances 
of  such  property  for  park  or  recreation  pur- 
poses shall  be  In  accordance  with  one  of  the 
following  methods  as  determined  by  the 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof: 

"(1)  Where  the  S'^te  or  Its  political  sub- 
division originally  donated  the  property  to 
to  the  United  States,  the  surplus  Federal 
property  may  be  reacquired  without  the  pay- 
ment of  any  consideration;  or 

"(2)  Where  a  State  or  Its  political  subdivi- 
sions so  elects,  the  surplus  Federal  property 
may  be  acquired  at  zero  to  50  per  centum  of 
the  fair  market  value,  as  determined  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration In  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior; 
or 

■■(3)  Where  the  United  States  paid  valu- 
able consideration  for  the  property  to  the 
State,  Its  political  subdivisions,  or  to  any 
person,  the  State  or  its  political  subdlvison 
may  acquire  the  siu-plus  Federal  property 
upon  the  payment  of  the  cost  to  the  United 
States  at  the  time  of  such  acquisition. 

"Deeds  conveying  any  surplus  real  prop- 
erty disposed  of  under  this  authority  shall 
be  Issued  by  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration and  shall  provide  that  the  property 
shall  be  used  and  maintsilned  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  conveyed,  and,  in  the 
event  that  such  property  ceases  to  be  used 
or  maintained  for  such  purposes,  such  prop- 
erty shall  at  the  option  of  the  Secretary  re- 
vert to  the  United  States.  The  deeds  may 
also  contain  such  additional  terms,  reserva- 
tions, restrictions,  and  conditions  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  Administrator  to  be  nec- 
essary to  safeguard  the  interest  of  the  United 
States.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  ex- 
ercise all  of  his  existing  authorities  under 
section  203  (k)  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative    Services    Act    of     1949,    as 


amended,  as  to  property  transferred  under 
this  Act.  The  State  and  their  political  sub- 
divisions shall  compensate  the  United  States 
for  the  administrative  costs  of  surplus  prop- 
erty transfers  made  pursuant  to  this  Act." 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  directed 
to  prepare  and  publish  guidelines  and  regu- 
lations for  implementing  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

"Except  as  provided  in  this  section,  noth- 
ing In  thU  Act  shall  affect  existing  laws  or 
regulaUons  concerning  disposal  of  real  or 
personal  surplus  Federal  property  to  schools, 
hospitals,  States,  and  their  political  subdivi- 
sions." 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duced S.  1708,  the  Federal  Lands  for 
Parks  and  Recreation  Act,  earlier  in  this 
session  of  Congress  because  it  is  my  view 
that,  as  a  nation,  we  are  not  meeting  the 
need  of  present  and  futme  generations 
of  Americans  for  parks,  for  open  spaces, 
and  for  recreational  opportunity. 

We  are  not  meeting  this  need  because 
we  have  failed  to  appropriate  money  to 
set  aside  enough  land  for  these  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  those  of  us  who  have  the 
honor  to  serve  in  the  Congress  are  the 
trustees  of  the  land  and  the  environment 
for  those  who  come  after  us.  Our  deci- 
sions today  will  detennine  the  shape  of 
our  counti-y's  future  environment.  Our 
decisions  will  determine  whether  our 
legacy  to  the  future  is  a  quality  life  in 
quality  surroundings,  or  whether  it  is  a 
legacy  of  social  unrest  bred  in  conditions 
of  crowding,  congestion,  ugliness,  and 
lack  of  recreational  opportunity  and  nat- 
ural beauty. 

It  is  my  judgment,  and  it  is  the  unani- 
mous judgment  of  the  members  of  the 
Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, that  S.  1708,  as  reported  by  the 
^committee,  can  play  an  important  role 
in  insuring  that  our  legacy  to  future  gen- 
erations is  a  quality  life  in  a  quality 
environment. 

The  purpose  of  this  measure  is  to  make 
surplus  Federal  property  available  to 
State  and  local  governments  for  park  and 
recreational  purposes,  at  prices  which 
reflect  the  important  role  recreation  and 
open  spaces  play  In  our  contemporary 
life. 

This  bill  is  in  accord  with  and  in  fur- 
tlierance  of  our  longstanding  national 
policy  as  expressed  in  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  and  other 
measures  designed  to  encourage  State 
and  local  governments  to  acquire  and 
develop  lands  for  parks  and  outdoor 
recreation. 

This  bill  is  of  special  importance  to 
many  of  our  major  metropolitan  areas, 
where  the  need  for  parks  and  open 
spaces  is  greatly  increasing,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  limited  land  available  is 
being  dedicated  to  other,  often  incom- 
patible, purposes.  If  we  are  to  improve 
the  quality  of  life  and  surroundings  for 
the  residents  of  our  major  cities,  we  will 
have  to  take  advantage  of  every  future 
opportunity  to  acquire  land  adjacent 
to  where  people  live  for  recreational  and 
park  purposes. 

In  spite  of  our  longstanding  national 
policy  to  encourage  and  assist  State  and 
local  governments  in  the  acquisition  of 
open  spaces  we  are  not  coming  close  to 
meeting  the  need.  This  failure  may  be 
seen  in  the  statements  of  various  groups 
quoted  in  the  report  on  S.  1708  and  by 
reviewing  the  hearing  record  on  the  bill. 
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Aa  a  result  of  the  hifih  price  of  poten- 
tial park  and  recreation  areas  which  are 
located  where  they  arc  needed  most — 
where  the  people  are — many  cities  are 
unable  to  meet  the  demand.  To  dte  only 
one  concrete  example,  a  recent  report 
of  the  League  of  Cities  notes  that  San 
Antonio.  Tex.,  a  city  of  722.000  people  has 
been  able  to  acquire  "Ui  a7erage  of  only 
8  acres  of  park  land  per  year  between 
1945  and  1961.  It  Is  estimated  that  170 
acres  should  have  been  added  each  year 
if  the  needs  of  city  residents  were  to  be 
met.  This  same  picture  of  inadequate 
revenues  to  meet  the  public  need  for 
open  space  is  repeated  in  city  after  city, 
and  in  State  after  State. 

One  way  to  meet  the  Nation's  critical 
need  for  parks  and  recreation  areas  is 
to  take  advantage  of  every  available  op- 
portunity to  see  that  appropriate  par- 
cels of  siUT>lus  Federal  property — 
property  owned  by  all  Americans — are 
dedicatted  to  the  highest  and  best  use 
oT  the  "American  public.  The  crowding, 
the  congestion  and  the  growing  pres- 
sures of  modem  life  make  it  clear  that 
one  of  the  highest  and  best  uses  of  land 
in  the  last  one-third  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury is  for  parks  and  open  spaces. 

It  may  not  be  the  use  that  generates 
the  most  immediate  revenues,  but  gov- 
ernment is  not  a  business  for  profit. 
And  the  success  of  government  is  not 
measured  by  maximizing  the  monetary 
return  on  investment.  It  is  measiu-ed  by 
the  calibre  and  the  quality  of  the  life 
made  available  to  the  people  which  gov- 
ernment serves. 

S.  1708  would  authorize  the  transfer 
of  lands  from  one  public  purpose  for 
which  they  are  no  longer  needed  to  an- 
other public  purpose  for  which  the  need 
Is  critical. 

The  utility  and  reasonableness  of  such 
Intergovernmental  property  transfers 
have  already  been  recognized.  Transfers 
are  presently  authorized  at  no  cost,  or  at 
a  0-  to  100-percent  discount,  to  make  sur- 
plus Federal  property  available  to  States 
and  their  political  subdivisions  for  use 
for  health  and  education  purposes,  for 
historic  sites,  for  wildlife  conservation, 
and  for  airports.  S.  1708  places  needs  of 
people  for  parks  and  for  open  space  on  a 
more  comparable  basis  with  their  need 
for  health  and  education  facilities.  It 
places  the  needs  of  our  yoimg  people  for 
recreational  opportunity  on  a  more  com- 
parable basis  with  the  public's  need  for 
historic  sites,  for  wildlife  conservation, 
and  for  airports. 

Today  there  are  over  30  million  acres 
of  land  presently  held  in  fee  ownership 
and  used  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
alone.  Periodically,  portions  of  this 
property  are  declared  surplus.  Many  of 
these  surplus  military  installations  are 
located  In  or  near  major  metropolitan 
areas  and  afford  a  great  opportunity  for 
urban  park  and  recreational  complexes. 
Authorizing  disposition  of  those  proper- 
ties which  are  suitable  for  park  and  rec- 
reational purposes  would  be  a  concrete 
demonstration  that  swords  can  be  ham- 
mered into  park  benches:  and  that  mili- 
tary parade  and  training  grounds  can 
be  turned  Into  ballparks  for  our  youth. 
Surplus  property  held  by  other  depart- 
ments of  the  Federal  Government  aifford 
similar  opportunities. 
The  alternative  to  enactment  of  S. 


1708  is,  of  course,  to  continue  to  deal 
with  surplus  Federal  property  as  we  have 
in  the  past.  Of  the  thousands  of  acres  of 
surplus  property  disposed  of  every  year, 
less  than  5  percent  by  valuation  have 
been  dedicated  to  park  and  recreational 
purposes. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  this  is 
adequate.  I  do  not  believe  it  fits  the  real 
needs  of  our  Nation  and- our  people.  In 
fiscal  year  1968  only  22  properties  total- 
ing a  mere  2,740  acres  were  conveyed  to 
State  and  local  government  for  park  and 
recreational  purposes  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  present  law.  That  is  one-half 
of  a  square  foot  for  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  America. 

Twenty  years  of  this  type  of  policy 
means  10  square  feet  of  park  space  for 
every  American. 

Mr.  President,  passage  of  the  measure 
which  is  before  us  today  will  make  it 
possible  for  the  Congress  to  insure  that 
the  States  and  units  of  local  government 
in  this  Nation  have  a  chance — a  finan- 
cially realistic  chance — to  acquire  these 
lands  for  park  and  recreational  purposes. 
The  Federal  Lands  for  Parks  and  Rec- 
reation Act  of  1969  would  amend  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act 
by  providing  that  until  June  30,  1973,  sur- 
plus Federal  property  could  be  conveyed 
to  State  and  local  government  for  park 
and  recreational  use  at  less  than  the  50 
percent  of  fair  market  value  required 
under  present  law. 

The  bill  provides  three  methods  by 
which  a  State  or  its  political  subdivision 
may  acquire  surplus  Federal  property  for 
park  and  recreational  purposes.  First,  if 
the  State  or  its  political  subdivision  origi- 
nally donated  the  property  to  the  Federal 
Oovemment,  it  may  be  reacquired  at  no 
cost.  Second,  the  property  may  be  ac- 
quired at  the  piu-chase  price  which  the 
Federal  Government  paid  for  the  prop- 
erty. Third,  the  surplus  Federal  property 
may  be  acquired  at  0  to  50  percent  of 
fair  market  value.  Decisions  as  to  wheth- 
er the  property  should  be  transferred 
and.  If  so,  the  price  discount  to  be  used, 
are  to  be  determined  on  the  basis  of 
standards  relating  to  suitability,  acces- 
sibility, need,  and  the  highest  and  best 
use  of  the  property. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bill  all  deeds 
transferring  property  for  park  and  rec- 
reational purposes  must  contain  reverter 
clauses  and  other  provisions  to  Instire 
that  the  use  and  character  of  the  prop- 
erty is  not  subsequently  changed. 

One  of  the  most  significant  features 
of  this  measure  is  that  It  enlarges  the 
Nation's  park  and  recreational  land  base 
without  requiring  the  acquisition  of 
property  held  in  private  ownership. 

A  second  major  feature  of  this  bill  is 
that  it  makes  these  lands  available  with- 
out in  any  way  reducing  the  revenues 
available  to  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment from  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund.  As  surplus  Federal  lands 
are  turned  over-  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments for  park  and  recreational  pur- 
poses, there  would  be  a  minor  reduction 
In  revenues  paid  Into  the  Fund  from  this 
soiu-ce.  But  this  reduction  would  auto- 
matically be  made  up  by  section  2(c)  (1) 
of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act.  which  authorizes  an  appro- 
priation to  the  fund  of  $200  million  per 
year.  Section  2(c)  (2)  of  the  act  provides 


that  to  the  extent  that  $200  million  Is 
not  aiH>r(H>rlated  In  any  jrear,  an  amoimt 
sufficient  to  cover  the  remainder  shall  be 
credited  to  the  fund  from  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  leasing  revenues,  and 
shall  remain  in  the  Fund  imtll 
appropriated. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  noted  in  my  state- 
ment (Ml  March  27  when  this  measure 
was  introduced,  I  became  aware  of  the 
urgent  need  for  legislation  on  this  sub- 
ject when  it  became  apparent  that  Fort 
Lawton — a  military  installation  in  the 
city  of  Seattle — would  soon  be  declared 
surplus  to  Federal  needs.  The  problem 
Seattle  and  many  other  imits  of  local 
government  face  is  that  paying  50  per- 
cent of  fair  market  value  for  property 
or  for  portions  of  property  of  this  na- 
ture may  be  financially  impossible.  This 
is  especially  true  when  the  property  is 
located  in  or  near  a  major  metropohtan 
area  and  the  land  appraisals  are  based 
on  commercial,  industrial,  or  high  den- 
sity residential  development. 

The  problem  posed  is  national  In  scope. 
The  Citizens'  Advisory  Committee  on 
Recreation  and  Natural  Beauty  and 
other  groups  have  recommended  that 
legislative  action  be  taken  at  an  early 
date.  These  groups  have  no  axe  to  grind. 
They  act  in  the  public  interest  and  they 
reflect  the  public's  sense  of  national 
priorities. 

The  great  need  in  our  cities  to  develop 
facilities  for  public  recreation  is  self- 
evident.  The  escalating  costs  of  land 
acquisition  often  preclude  purchase  of 
additional  property  at  market  value. 
Where  unique  opportunities  exist  to  turn 
surplus  Federal  lands  to  such  use.  It  sure- 
ly is  in  the  public  Interest  to  do  so.  My 
bill,  as  reported  to  the  Senate  by  the 
Interior  Committee,  Includes  safeguard 
provisions  to  Insiu-e  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  will  determine  that  the 
properties  are  suitable  for  the  purposes 
Intended. 

While  it  is  indeed  regrettable  that  not 
every  community  in  America  will  be  able 
to  derive  a  benefit  from  the  provisions 
of  S.  1708,  it  is  certain  that  many  will  be 
able  to  do  so.  I  believe  that  this  is  ade- 
quate reason  to  endorse  the  bill.  The 
Federal  Government  cannot  put  a  na- 
tional park,  a  national  recreation  area, 
or  a  seashore  in  every  State,  but  this  does 
not  furnish  an  argument  against  the 
establishment  of  these  areas. 

S.  1708  is  an  important  and  necessary 
adjimct  to  our  Nation's  park  and  recre- 
ational program.  It  is  designed  to  allow 
property  which  would  otherwise  be  sold 
for  private  and  industrial  development 
to  be  dedicated  for  public  use  and  en- 
jojrment.  We  have  both  an  opportunity 
and  a  responsibility  to  see  that  siirplus 
lands  held  in  Federal  ownership  are  re- 
viewed for  their  park  and  recreational 
potential,  and  where  the  lands  are  suited 
for  these  purposes,  that  State  and  local 
government  have  an  opportunity  to  ac- 
quire the  property  for  park  and  recrea- 
tional use. 

This  measure  would  be  of  great  benefit 
to  our  cities  and  oiu*  urban  areas.  It  is  no 
answer  to  the  public's  needs  for  open 
space  to  say  that  the  cities  should  go  out 
on  the  open  market  and  purchase  prop- 
erty for  park  and  recreational  use.  Prop- 
erty which  has  park  and  recreational 
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value  Is  in  great  demand  by  real  estate 
developers  and  by  business  interests  for 
commercial  and  Industrial  purposes. 
State  and  local  government  cannot  com- 
pete with  these  groups.  And  as  a  result, 
history  shows  that  they  have  not  ac- 
quired the  property  needed  for  these 
purposes. 

We  already  have  enough  concrete  in 
our  cities.  What  we  need  is  grass,  trees, 
and  open  spaces.  We  need  a  policy  to 
reverse  the  one-way  process  of  urban 
sprawl,  development  and  shrinking  open 
areas. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  in  basic  and  funda- 
mental disagreement  with  those  who 
propose  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  let  marketplace  economics  dictate 
whether  and  where  our  States  and  cities 
will  have  park  and  recreational  facilities. 
We  need  only  look  around  any  major  city 
to  see  that  the  marketplace  does  not 
make  decisions  which  are  in  the  public 
interest.  The  marketplace  makes  deci- 
sions which  maximize  private  profits. 
And  at  the  same  time.  It  generates  air 
and  water  poUution;  it  gobbles  up  land 
with  urban  sprawl  and  concrete;  and  it 
initiates  many  other  private  acUons 
which  are  often  flatly  opposed  to  the 
public  Interest, 

I  am  not  an  economist.  I  am  interested 
in  efllclency  In  government,  however  But 
government  efBclency  Is  not  measured  in 
short-term  profits.  Government  efficiency 
is  measured  by  its  success  in  achieving 
long-term  public  goals— goals  that  bene- 
fit present  and  future  generations  of 
Americans,  goals  that  lead  to  a  better 
America. 

Mr.  President,  of  the  many  issues 
which  come  before  the  Congress,  many 
of  them  do  not  present  true  questions  of 
national  priorities.  For  good  or  bad  our 
national  priorities  are,  in  large  measure 
set  by  the  President's  power  over  the 
purse;  by  his  authority  to  recommend  to 
the  Congress  a  budget;  and  by  his  power 
to  decide  whether  to  spend  the  moneys 
appropriated. 

S.  1708  is  a  measure  which  presents 
Congress  with  the  rare  issue  of  national 
purpose  and  national  priorities.  Enact- 
ment of  this  measure  does  not  involve 
new  appropriation  authority  or  the  ex- 
penditures of  revenues.   It  presents  a 
simple  question  for  congressional  deci- 
sion. The  quesUon  is  this:  Should  Con- 
gress seek  to  maximize  short-term  profits 
in  the  disposition  of  surplus  public  lands- 
or,  as  proposed  in  S.  1708,  should  Con- 
gress establish  a  system  of  disposition 
which  will  enable  and  encourage  State 
and  local  government  to  retain  surplus 
Federal  property  which  is  found  to  be 
suitable  for  park  and  recreational  pur- 
poses   in    public   ownership    for   public 
enjoyment. 

I  have  heard  the  testimony  on  this 
measure.  As  chairman  of  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  I  am 
intimately  familiar  with  our  Nation's 
critical  need  for  parks,  open  spaces  and 
recreational  opportunity.  As  ranking 
member  of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee,  so  ably  presided  over  by  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClel- 
UN) .  I  am  intimately  familiar  with  the 
Shortcomings  of  our  present  surplus 
property  disposal  laws  in  this  area. 
By  any  rule  of  cwnmonsense,  by  any 
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standard  of  reasonableness,  by  any 
measure  of  congressional  responsibility 
for  leadership  in  determining  national 
priorities,  I  would  recommend — indeed,  I 
would  urge — favorable  Senate  passage  of 
this  needed  and  deserving  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  the  problem  of  acquir- 
ing lands  for  park  and  recreation  pur- 
poses has  been  particularly  acute  in  the 
urban  areas  where  the  need  is  the  great- 
est. In  most  cities,  acquisition  of  lands 
for  these  purposes  has  become  nearly 
impossible  because  of  escalating  land 
costs  and  the  critical  financial  situation 
of  local  and  metropolitan  government. 
This  land  acquisition  problem  can  only 
intensify  as  our  population  continues  to 
increase  in  urban  areas.  Approximately 
130  million  people  in  this  country  now 
reside  in  metropolitan  areas.  This  num- 
ber is  expected  to  rise  to  over  250  million, 
almost  double — and  equivalent  to  85  per- 
cent of  our  total  population,  by  the  year 
2000. 

If  we  are  to  improve  the  quality  of 
life  and  surroundings  for  Americans,  and 
particularly  those  residents  of  our  major 
cities,  we  will  have  to  take  advantage  of 
every  future  opportunity  to  acquire  land 
adjacent  to  where  people  live  for  recrea- 
tion and  park  purposes.  S.  1708  will  go 
far  toward  accomplishing  this  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  I  make  the  point  in  my 
statement  on  S.  1708  that  I  believe  this 
measure  would  be  of  great  importance 
to  the  residents  of  our  cities  and  major 
metropolitan  areas.  My  point  is  that  I 
believe  government  has  an  obligation  to 
insure  that  there  is  a  wide  sharing  of 
life's  amenities.  But  there  is  another  rea- 
son why  S.  1708  is  important. 

Psychiatrists  and  sociologists  have 
long  told  us  that  there  is  a  connection 
between  congestion  and  crowding  and 
social  violence.  The  same  point  was 
made  in  a  recent  report  of  the  U.S.  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Disorders.  The  Commis- 
sion determined  that  the  lack  of  recrea- 
tional opportunities  was  a  major  source 
of  discontent  among  the  inhabitants  of 
urban  ghettos.  Upon  categorization  of 
these  problems,  the  Commission  deter- 
mined that  adequate  recreational  oppor- 
tunities ranked  fifth  in  level  of  impor- 
tance among  the  people  themselves.  In 
fact,  it  was  considered  more  important 
than  the  inequitable  administration  of 
justice  or  the  ineffectiveness  of  local 
political  mechanisms. 

Yet.  how  much  of  the  Federal  recrea- 
tion dollar  has  really  gone  into  Harlem 
or  Watts  or  similar  areas  in  our  major 
metropolises;  and.  for  that  matter,  does 
the  Federal  Goverrunent  have  the  pro- 
grams and  the  authority  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  the  problem? 

S.  1708  provides  a  means  to  deal  with 
this  problem. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  act  expeditiously  and  favorably  on 
this  important  measure. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  measure  is  one  of  which  the  sub- 
ject matter  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  might  well  have  had 
jurisdiction.  When  the  bill  was  intro- 
duced, some  question  arose  about 
whether  it  should  be  processed  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs or  by  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 
The  distinguished  author  of  the  bill  is 


the  ranking  member  on  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations.  After  some 
discussion  about  the  jurisdiction  and  the 
merits  of  the  bill,  we  had  an  exchange  of 
correspondence. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  from  the  Senator  from 
Washington  to  me  of  May  6.  1969  my 
reply  thereto  of  May  9.  1969,  and  a  letter 
from  the  Senator  from  Washington  to 
me  of  June  10,  1969,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.    Senate,    CoMMrrxEE   on    In- 
terior   AND    InSTTLAR    ATPAIRS, 

Washington,  DC,  May  6,  1969 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  John:  You  will  recall  that  we  dis- 
cussed my  bill,  S.  1708,  the  "Pederal  Lands 
for  Parks  and  Recreation  Act  of  1969"  after 
the  Government  Operations  Committee's 
executive  session  last  Thursday.  This  meas- 
ure would  provide  for  a  limited  five-year 
exemption  from  the  present  provisions  of 
the  Surplus  Property  law  for  the  transfer  of 
surplus  Pederal  real  property  for  park  and 
recreational  purposes. 

Because  this  measure  is  a  matter  of  Juri"^- 
dlctional  concern  to  both  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  and  to  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee.  I  want  to 
notify  you  that  I  have  scheduled  hearings 
on  S.  1708  for  May  14  at  10:00  am.  in  Room 
3110.  The  Interior  Committee  would  of 
course,  welcome  any  statement  you  or  other 
members  of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  might  care  to  make. 

Enclosed  for  your  use  and  information  is 
a  copy  of  S.  1708  and  my  Introductory  state- 
ment on  introducing  the  measure 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Henry  M.  Jackson. 

Chairman. 


U.S.  Senate.  CoMMrrrEE  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Washington,  D.C,  May  9.  1969 
Hon,  Henry  M.  Jackson, 
U.S^  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  May  6,  with  enclosure,  advising  "that  hear- 
ings win  be  held  on  S.  1708,  the  Pederal 
Lands  for  Parks  and  Recreation  Act  ot  1069 
on  Wednesday,  May  14. 

As  Indicated,  the  provisions  of  S  1708 
would  appear  to  be  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  both  the  Government  Operations  and  the 
Interior  Committees.  More  importantly  how- 
ever, is  the  defiirabllity  of  making  surplus 
Pederal  property  more  readily  available  to 
States  and  local  governments  I  have  long 
supported  efforts  to  facilitate  the  return  of 
surplus  property  to  productive  use.  Certainly 
in  this  day  and  age,  the  use  of  such  property 
for  park  and  recreational  purposes  Is  becom- 
ing increasingly  important  and  in  this  con- 
nection I  support  the  general  objectives  of 
your  bill. 

To  insure  that  the  property  is  used  for 
the  purposes  intended  for  a  specified  period 
of  time,  however,  I  wonder  if  any  thought  has 
been  given  to  including  a  reverter  clause  in 
S.  1708.  There  is  also  the  question  of  whether 
S.  1708  is  Intended  to  establish  any  prlorltv 
over  existing  methods  of  disposal  and 
whether  the  Inclusion  of  the  term  'personal 
property"  would  In  any  way  infringe  upon  or 
be  in  competition  '*rith  current  dispoeal  pro- 
cedures  in  that  categorv.  Pinally,  it  would 
appear  appropriate  to  have  the  ultimate  au- 
thority over  the  disposition  of  surplus  prop- 
erty remain  vested  In  the  General  Services 
Administration.  In  this  regard  is  the  role  of 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  under  the  terms 
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of  8.  1708,  to  tM  msnly  rsoommwidatory  or 
fln«l? 

Copies  of  our  correspondence  on  this 
matter  are  being  made  kvallAble  to  ttae  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Oovemment  O^ 
ermtlona  so  that  they  might  hare  an  oppor- 
tiinlty  to  express  their  vlew«  on  this  leglsla- 
Uon. 
With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  L.  McCixllam, 

Chairman. 

U.S.  Sknats,  Committkx  on  Intx- 

alOB  AND  INSTTLAX  ArPAIKS, 

Washington,  DC,  June  10, 19*9 
Hon.  John  L.  McClxllan. 
Chairman,  Senate  Government  Operations 
Committee,  Washington,  DC. 
DxAK  John:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
May  9  and  your  helpful  suggestions  on  S. 
1708.  the  Federal  Lands  for  Parks  and  Rec- 
reation Act  of  1969.  I  appreciate  your  support 
of  the  objectives  of  this  bill.  I  delayed  reply- 
ing until  the  Committee  reported  the  meas- 
ure. I  am  Including  a  copy  of  the  Committee's 
report  and  the  bill  for  your  use  and  Informa- 
Uon. 

As  Tou  know,  the  Interior  Committee  held 
a  public  hearing  last  month  on  S.  1708.  at 
which  time  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  recommended 
amendments  to  the  bill.  As  a  result  of  the 
hearing  and  your  letter,  a  reverter  clause  has 
now  been  added  to  Insure  that  In  the  event 
that  properties  are  not  used  for  the  purposes 
set  forth  In  the  Act.  they  would  revert  to  the 
Federal  government.  Language  was  also  in- 
serted to  clarify  the  transfer  of  "personal 
property."  and  to  make  this  transfer  conform 
to  section  303 (k)  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended.  This  would  eliminate  any  Infringe- 
ment upon,  or  competition  with,  current  dis- 
posal procedures. 

As  amended,  S.  1708  does  not  aSeet  existing 
laws  or  regulations  concerning  the  disposal 
of  real  or  personal  surplus  Federal  property 
to  schools,  hospitals.  States,  and  their  politi- 
cal subdivisions.  In  addition,  before  lands  can 
be  acquired  for  park  and  recreation  purposes, 
they  must  be  Included  In  a  statewide  com- 
prehensive outdoor  recreation  plan,  and  be 
recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  the  Administrator  of  General  Services. 
These  measures  eliminate  the  concern  that  S. 
1708  would  establish  any  priority  over  exist- 
ing methods  of  property  disposal.  Language 
to  this  effect  has  been  included  in  the  Com- 
mittee report  on  S.  1708. 

The  ultimate  authority  to  transfer  surplus 
Fedaral  property  for  park  and  recreation  pur- 
poMS  remains  with  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration and,  under  the  terms  of  the  bill, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior's  role  Is  recom- 
mendatory. 

I  appreciate  your  Interest  In  this  measure, 
and  I  hope  you  will  give  It  your  support  on 
Thursday,  June  13,  when  a  Senate  vote  Is 
expected. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

HcNRT  M.  Jackson. 

Chairman. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  a  few  questions 
pertaining  to  the  merits  of  the  bill  and 
what  its  effect  will  be. 

The  Senator  will  recall  that  in  my  let- 
ter of  May  9  I  stated : 

To  Insure  that  the  property  Ls  used  for  the 
purposes  intended  for  a  specified  p>erlod  of 
time,  however.  I  wonder  If  any  thought  has 
been  given  to  Including  a  reverter  clause  In 
S.  1708.  There  Is  also  the  question  of  whether 
S.  1708  Is  Intended  to  establish  any  priority 
over  existing  methods  of  disposal,  and 
whether  the  inclusion  of  the  term  "personal 
property"  would  In  any  way  infringe  upon  or 


be  In  competition  with  current  dlspoaal  pro- 
cedures In  that  category.  Finally,  It  would  ap- 
pear appropriate  to  have  tb«  ultimata  au- 
thority over  the  disposition  of  surplus  prop- 
erty remain  vested  In  the  General  Services 
Admlnlstratl  Ml.  In  ihls  regard  la  the  role  of 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  under  the  terms 
of  S.  1708.  to  be  merely  recommendatory  or 
nnal? 

I  understand  that  possibly  some,  if  not 
all,  of  these  recommendations  or  sugges- 
tions were  adopted  in  the  bill.  I  should 
like  to  have  the  distinguished  Senator, 
the  author  of  the  bill,  respond  to  that 
paragraph  in  my  letter  of  May  9  with  re- 
spect to  the  questions  raised  and  advise 
what  action  was  taken  by  the  committee 
with  relation  thereto  with  respect  to  the 
bill. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
respond  by  saying  that  all  of  the  ques- 
tions raised  by  the  able  Senator  from 
Arkansas  have  been  answered  In  the  af- 
firmative by  the  committee.  And  we  have 
taken  legislative  action  in  the  committee 
to  carry  out  the  points  that  the  Senator 
had  made  and  very  properly  recom- 
mended. 

First,  the  reverter  clause,  was  adopted. 
That  will  be  found  on  page  5  of  the  bill, 
section  3,  commencing  on  line  15. 

With  reference  to  the  parity  question, 
in  my  letter  of  June  10.  which  has  been 
printed  in  the  Record,  we  made  it  clear 
that: 

As  amended.  S.  1708  does  not  affect  exist- 
ing laws  or  regulations  concerning  the  dis- 
posal of  real  or  personal  surplus  Federal 
property  to  schools,  hospitals.  States,  and 
their  political  subdivisions.  In  addition,  be- 
fore lands  can  be  acquired  for  park  and  rec- 
reation purposes,  they  must  be  included  In  a 
statewide  comprehensive  outdoor  recreation 
plan,  and  be  recommended  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  the  Adnxinlstrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services.  These  measures  eliminate  the 
concern  that  S.  1708  would  establish  any 
priority  over  existing  methods  of  projMrty 
disposal.  Language  to  this  effect  has  been 
Included  In  the  Committee  report  on  S.  1708. 

On  the  last  point,  whether  the  Secre- 
tary of  Interior's  role  is  recommenda- 
tory or  final,  the  answer  is  that  It  Is  ad- 
visory, and  the  final  decision,  as  in  the 
case  of  all  other  surplus  property  dispo- 
sition. Is  made  by  the  General  Services 
Administration. 

There  is  no  change  In  any  provisions 
of  the  basic  law  except  to  include,  of 
course,  the  use  of  lands  for  parks  and 
recreation  purposes  on  a  basis  similar  to 
that  for  health  and  educational  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  with 
these  provisions  in  the  bill  and  with  this 
assurance  from  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Washington,  I  have  no  op- 
position to  the  measure.  I  am  not  op- 
posed at  all.  In  fact,  I  think  there  are 
some  purposes  in  the  bill  that  are  quite 
worthy  and  I  wholeheartedly  support 
them. 

The  first  point  is  that  we  need  more 
parks.  We  need  more  recreation  cen- 
ters. And  if  the  Federal  Government  is 
going  to  make  a  contribution  of  some  of 
its  resources  fbr  any  purpose  to  a  State 
or  municipality,  this  is  one  of  the  urgent 
needs  of  our  time  today,  to  provide  these 
extra  facilities  and  recreational  oppor- 
tunities, to  provide  additional  park  space. 
I  support  that. 

Mr,  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  has  made  a  very  important 
pc^t.  Many  Senators  are  not  currently 
aware  of  the  existing  law  on  the  disposi- 
tion of  surplus  Federal  property. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  Is  an  ex- 
pert in  this  field.  I  think  it  might  be  well 
to  mention  that  for  historic  monuments, 
public  airports,  and  wildlife  conserva- 
tion— for  those  three  categories — Federal 
lands  are  available  locally  virithout  any 
payment.  In  other  words,  what  we  are 
saying  here — and  it  is  important — is  that 
to  conserve  wildlife,  the  States  and  the 
political  subdivisions  o*  the  States,  can 
acquire  land  without  cost.  However,  if 
we  want  to  do  something  to  provide  open 
spaces,  for  some  of  the  wild  youngsters 
in  the  cities,  we  are  not  permitted  to 
transfer  property  without  charging  for 
that  property. 

I  might  also  mention  that  this  bill 
places  the  park  and  recreation  standard 
on  the  same  basis  as  health  and  educa- 
tion purposes.  We  are  not  asking  that  it 
be  totally  free.  In  the  case  of  health  and 
education  purposes,  surplus  land  is  sold 
at  a  discount  ranging  from  0  to  100  per- 
cent; and  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
it  is  conveyed  at  no  cost.  The  purpose  of 
S.  1708  is  to  place  the  sale  of  surplus 
Federal  land  on  a  more  comparable  basis 
with  other  important  uses  such  as  pubUc 
health  and  education. 

I  think  it  is  good  at  this  point  to 
summarize  the  existing  law  and  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  in  relation  to  this  specific 
problem. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  That  is  the  way  I  im- 
derstand  the  bill. 

Another  thing  that  impresses  me  about 
this  bill  is  that,  in  the  first  instance,  if 
a  city  or  a  State  has  donated  the  prop- 
erty to  the  Federal  Government — in 
other  words,  if  the  Federal  Government 
originally  acquired  the  property  from 
the  municipality  or  from  the  State- 
then,  when  the  Federal  Government's  use 
for  the  property  has  ceased  to  exist,  there 
should  be  some  way  for  that  municipality 
or  that  State  to  have  a  prior  claim  on 
the  property.  When  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment no  longer  has  any  need  for  the 
property,  it  should  return  the  property. 
That  would  be  the  effect  of  it.  When  a 
price  was  paid  for  the  property,  I  think 
the  municipality  or  the  State  should  be 
given  a  preference  in  getting  the  prop- 
erty back  at  the  same  price  they  received 
for  it  in  the  original  transaction. 

Mr.  President  (Mr.  Eagleton  In  the 
chair),  these  are  the  things  that  appeal 
to  me,  particularly  now,  with  the  rein- 
forcement of  the  reverter  clause.  If  sur- 
plus property  is  made  available  to  a  mu- 
nicipality or  a  State  for  park  and  recrea- 
tional purposes,  it  has  to  be  used  for  that 
puri}ose;  and  when  they  cease  to  use  it 
for  that  purpose,  it  reverts  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. So,  overall,  I  do  not  see  that 
the  Federal  Government  is  suffering  any 
serious  loss.  It  is  going  to  make  contri- 
butions for  these  purposes  out  of  the 
Federal  fund,  as  it  Is  doing  now  in  many 
instances:  it  is  going  to  make  some  con- 
tribution to  these  programs,  anyway; 
and  wherever  it  can,  it  should  do  so  with 
surplus  property  it  does  not  need,  with 
the  assurance  that  it  will  be  used  for  that 
purpose,  and  when  it  ceases  to  be  used  for 
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that  purpose,  U  reverts  to  the  Oovem- 
ment. I  think  it  is  sound,  and  I  think  it 
cannot  be  charged  as  a  giveaway  of  Fed- 
eral assets. 

We  are  spending  a  great  deal  of 
money  to  create  recreational  oi^;>ortunl- 
tles  through  the  summer  for  the  youth 
of  our  country  and  to  help  municipali- 
ties build  parks  and  recreation  facilities, 
and  I  see  nothing  wrong  with  this  meth- 
od of  doing  it. 

I  did  not  want  the  respective  Oovem- 
ment Operation  Committees  which  have 
legislative  Jurisdiction  over  surplus 
property  deprived  of  the  right  and  the 
duty  they  now  have  in  cases  Involving 
property  (rf  $1,000  in  value,  and  not  to 
be  deprived  of  an  opportunity  to 
examine  the  proposed  transaction  before 
it  is  consummated. 

With  these  assurances  and  with  my 
interpretation  of  the  bill  as  written.  I 
am  very  glad  to  support  It. 
.  Mr.    JACKSON.    I    thank    the    able 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  perhaps  this  question  already 
has  been  answered,  but  I  want  to  be  sure 
that  we  understand  correctly  the  rever- 
sionary clause. 

As  I  understand  it,  where  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  originally  donated 
the  property  to  the  United  States,  the 
surplus  Federal  property  may  be  reac- 
quired  without  payment  of   any   con- 
sideration. Just  take  that  one  instance. 
Would  that  property  carry  the  same  re- 
versionary clause  if  it  were  never  used 
for  pubUc  purrwses  or  if  it  ceased  to  be 
used  later? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  The  answer  Is  "Yes." 
Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.    The 
same  with  respect  to  section  2:  Where  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  so  elects, 
the  surplus  property  may  be  acquired 
at  zero  to  50  percent  of  the  fair  market 
value  as  determined  by  the  Administra- 
tor, and  so  forth.  The  answer  is  that 
case,  likewise,  would  be  that  all  deeds 
would   carry    this   reversionary   clause, 
which  would  automatically  be  in  effect  if 
the  State  ceased  to  use  it  for  parklands 
or  for  recreational  purposes, 
Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  Is  correct, 
I  would  assume,  too,  that  the  State  or 
the  political  subdivision  thereof  would 
forfeit  whatever  money,  from  zero  to 
50  percent,  may  have  been  paid,  because 
it  would  have  been  in  violation  of  the 
deed  of  conveyance. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
the  second  point.  Suppose  in  this  interval 
the  State  has  spent  more  money  in  build- 
ing facilities  and  then  decided  not  to  use 
it  for  recreational  purposes.  Would  the 
Government  be  obligated  to  reimburse 
the  State  for  its  expenditures,  or  would 
the  State  automaUcally  lose  it  when  the 
title  reverted  to  the  Government? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  would  assume,  as  a 
matter  of  law,  that  any  improvements  on 
the  real  estate,  put  on  there  by  the  State 
or  poliUcal  subdivision  thereof,  would 
become  a  part  of  the  land,  and  it  would 
be  a  part  of  the  realty.  It  would  revert, 
unless  they  wanted  to  remove  It,  and 
then  it  would  become  a  lawsuit.  When 
you  put  permanent  improvements  oa 
CXV 98»— Part  12 
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land,  they  become  a  part  of  the  real 
estate. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  was 
my  imderstanding,  but  I  wanted  to  make 
sure  of  it. 

The  third  section  reads : 

Where  the  United  States  paid  valuable 
consideration  for  the  property  to  the  State, 
Its  political  subdivisions,  or  to  any  person, 
the  State  or  Its  political  subdivision  may 
acquire  the  surplus  Federal  property  upon 
the  payment  of  the  cost  to  the  United  States 
at  the  time  of  such  acquisition. 

Do  I  correctly  understand  that  this  re- 
fers to  an  instance  in  which  the  Federal 
Government  obtained  the  property  from 
an  Individual  but  that,  under  this  bill, 
the  individual  will  not  have  any  right  to 
reacquire  this  property;  that  only  the 
State  or  a  political  subdivision  thereof 
will  have  that  right,  and  then  they  only 
acquire  it  for  public  recreational  pur- 
poses with  the  same  reversionary  clause 
to  which  we  referred? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect in  his  imderstanding.  No  individual 
would  be  able  to  acquire  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No  indi- 
vidual would  be  able  to  acquire  the  prop- 
erty under  this  bill.  As  I  understand  it  if 
the  property  is  acquired  by  the  State  or  a 
political  subdivision  of  the  State,  they 
in  tum  could  not  under  any  circum- 
stances pass  it  on  to  any  individual  for 
any  purposes  whatever.  It  would  have  to 
revert  automatically  to  the  F^eral  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
That  would  be  a  violation  of  the  reverter 
clause,  and  it  would  be  an  improper  use, 
in  violation  of  the  conveyance. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  answers. 

I  have  just  one  further  question.  On 
line  21,  page  5,  in  referring  to  this  rever- 
sionary clause,  it  says  that  such  property 
shall  "at  the  option  of  the  Secretary  re- 
vert to  the  United  States."  Does  that 
means  that  the  Secretary  would  have  a 
choice  in  making  a  decision?  If  the  State 
or  a  political  subdivision  thereof  decided 
not  to  use  this  land  for  parks  and  recrea- 
tion, would  1^  automatically  revert  to 
the  Government,  or  could  the  Secretary 
exercise  an  option  and  say.  "We  are  not 
going  to  take  it  back"?  What  would  hap- 
pen then? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  point  is  that  there 
needs  to  be  a  finding.  As  I  envision  the 
administration  of  this  act.  the  Secretary 
is  to  determine  whether  or  not  there  has 
been  a  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the 
conveyance;  and  the  Secretary  would  be 
bound  to  make  that  finding.  For  example, 
there  might  be  an  allegation  that  the 
land  is  no  longer  being  used  for  park  and 
recreation  purposes.  Obviously,  that  mere 
aUegation  would  not  cause  the  Utle  to 
revert. 

This  provision  is  there  so  that  there 
will  be  a  legal  means  to  determine 
whether  there  has  been  a  reversion.  As  I 

interpret  this,  the  Secretary  is  bound 

he  carmot  be  compelled — under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  to  cause  the  land  to 
revert.  I  would  assume  that.  In  order  to 
clear  the  title  unless  the  party  in  viola- 
tion was  willing  to  give  a  qultclam  deed, 
it  would  be  necessary  for  the  Secretary  of 
Interior,  through  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, to  Institute  action  to  cause  the  title 


to  the  property  to  revert  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Tliat  is 
the  question  I  had  in  mind.  I  wanted  to 
make  sure  that  once  we  transfer  this 
property  to  the  State  or  political  sub- 
division they  must  use  it  for  recreation 
and  park  purposes;  and  if  they  do  not, 
under  no  conditions  could  the  land  be 
transferred  to  private  industry  or  pri- 
vate individuals,  but  it  must  revert  back 
to  the  Federal  Oovemment,  and  it  would. 
That  is  the  point  I  wanted  to  make  clear. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
We  tried  to  be  completely  unequivocal  on 
this  point.  The  sole  purpose  for  making 
the  land  available  is  for  park  and  recrea- 
tion use.  If  the  State  or  any  political 
subdivision  thereof  fails  to  carry  out  that 
provision  of  the  law,  the  title  reverts 
through  proper  legal  proceedings  as  pro- 
vided in  the  Act. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  And  there 
would  be  no  way  around  it. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  There  would  be  no 
way  around  it  directly  or  indirectly.  As 
the  Senator  knows,  the  Department  of 
Interior  must  bear  the  responsibility  of 
seeing  to  it  that  the  provisions  of  the 
conveyance  are  carried  out,  and  when- 
ever there  has  been  a  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  the  deed  or  the  conveyance, 
then,  as  I  interpret  this  legislation,  it  is 
Incumbent  upon  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior to  take  appropriate  means  to  make 
sure  that  title  reverts  back  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  That  was  my  interpreta- 
tion upon  reading  the  bill  and  the  com- 
mittee report,  but  to  make  sure  of  that 
understanding  I  thought  I  would  ask 
these  questions  and  have  it  established 
here  beyond  any  doubt  as  to  our  Intent. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  I  wish  to  say 
this  is  now  a  part  of  the  legislative  his- 
tory we  have  made  here.  I  think  the  lan- 
guage is  clear  in  the  bill,  but  these  ques- 
tions have  certainly  made  it  sufficiently 
clear.  There  can  be  no  real  question 
about  it. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port  S.    1708,    the   Federal    Lands    for 
Parks  and  Recreation  Act  of  1969.  This 
legislation   will   make   surplus   Federal 
property  which  is  suitable  for  park  and 
recreation  purposes  more  readily  avail- 
able to  State  and  local  governments. 

Wyoming  is  a  State  which  is  recrea- 
tion oriented.  We  have  worked  hard  to 
insure  that  recreational  facilities  are 
available  for  the  enjoyment  of  citizens 
in  Wyoming  and  of  other  States.  In  fact, 
the  cities  and  counties  in  Wyoming  have 
acquired  more  land  per  capita  for  park 
and  recreational  purposes  than  the  cities 
and  counties  of  any  other  State.  We  are 
proud  of  our  record. 

While  I  was  Governor  of  Wyoming, 
the  land  and  water  conservation  com- 
mission was  created  and  a  comprehen- 
sive recreational  plan  for  the  State  of 
Wyoming  was  developed.  However,  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act 
does  not  always  meet  the  need. 

Often,  the  States,  counties,  and  cities 
are  hard  pressed  to  raise  50  percent  of  the 
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fair  market  value  of  the  property  a«  la 
required  under  present  law.  If  the  funds 
can  be  found  and  the  property  ia  pur- 
chaMd,  the  State  and  its  subdivisions 
then  find  it  dlfDcult  to  make  additional 
funds  available  for  the  necessary  Im- 
provement and  development  of  the  park 
or  recreational  facility. 

We  all  recognize  the  need  for  more 
land  for  recreational  purposes.  The  pro- 
posed legislation  being  considered  today 
is  an  effective  means  of  insuring  that  sur- 
.  plus  lands  now  held  by  the  Oovemment 
will  be  available  for  parks  tmd  recrea- 
tional use  if  it  Is  suitable  for  that  pur- 
pose. Presently.  If  the  State  and  local 
governments  are  not  able  to  come  up 
with  the  money  to  pay  50  percent  of  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  surplus  Federal 
property,  the  property  is  sold  for  other 
uses  and  the  opportunity  to  devote  the 
property  to  recreation  is  lost  forever. 

At  a  time  when  the  Nation  is  under- 
going social  crises,  the  Federal  Govem- 
jnen(  should  make  suitable  property  al- 
-readyUn  public  ownership  available  for 
park  and  recreational  purposes.  It  should 
not  be  sold  and  devoted  to  other  and  pos- 
sibly conflicting  uses. 

Making  Federal  money  available  is  not 
always  the  best  solution  to  a  problem. 
Children  can  not  play  on  money.  This 
legislation  would  make  land  available. 

Federal  surplus  property  is  oftentimes 
particularly  well  suited  for  recreational 
purposes.  Its  location  in  or  adjacent  to 
centers  of  population  means  that  it  is 
available  where  recreational  needs  are 
the  greatest.  In  addition,  surplus  Federal 
property  becomes  available  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  This  means  that  the 
people  in  all  of  the  States  have  an  op- 
portunity to  benefit  from  this  legislation. 
Federal  assistance  for  capital  costs  of 
State  and  local  recreation  projects  will 
continue  to  be  available  to  all  States  un- 
der several  major  programs,  including 
the  land  and  water  conservation  fund 
State  assistance  program,  the  open  space 
land  program,  and  the  community  ac- 
tkm  programs  authorized  by  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

Under  present  law.  surplus  Federal 
land  may  be  acquired  at  discoimt  prices 
varying  from  no  cost  to  50  percent  of 
fair  market  value,  for  the  purpose  of 
r  historic  monuments,  public  airports, 
wildlife  conservation,  and  health  or  edu- 
cation. Certainly  recent  events  in  the 
urbtm  areas  of  our  Nation  indicate  that 
it  is  as  important  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  also  make  Federal  surplus 
property  available  for  park  and  recrea- 
tional purposes  under  these  same  terms. 

The  need  Is  great.  I  urge  support  for 
the  Fedei-al  Lands  for  Parks  and  Recrea- 
tion Act  of  1969. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  wish 
to  make  a  very  brief  statement  today,  in 
support  of  S.  1708.  the  Federal  Lands 
for  Parks  and  Recreation  Act  of   1969. 

This  legislation  is  potentially  valu- 
able for  all  the  States.  Alaska,  in  par- 
ticular, because  of  the  large  amount  of 
Federal  land  within  the  State,  will  bene- 
fit from  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  Too 
often.  Federal  land  of  recreational  p>o- 
tential  has  been  sold  without  consider- 
ation of  its  park  or  recreational  value. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  Federal  lands 
in   the    vicinity   of   large   metropolitan 


centers  where  the  need  for  such  recrea- 
tional facilities  are  the  greatest. 

The  provisions  of  this  act  provide  an 
extremely  Inexpensive  and  simple  meth- 
od for  the  Federal  Government  to 
aid  in  the  development  of  recreational 
areas  within  the  States.  I  do  not  think 
such  an  opportunity  should  be  passed 
up.  and  I  hope  that  S.  1708  will  be  af- 
firmatively acted  upon  by  this  body. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION— A 
PROPOSAL  TO  REFORM  THE 
CONTINGENT  ELECTION  PROCESS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  again  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  my  proposal  to  amend  the 
Constitution  relative  to  the  election  of 
a  President  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. My  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment relates  to  only  those  cases  where 
the  election  of  a  President  of  the  United 
States  is  thrown  into  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  falltue  to  obtain  a 
majority  of  votes  in  the  electoral  college, 
or  for  any  other  reason. 

The  Constitution  presently  provides 
that  if  no  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
gets  a  majority  of  the  electoral  vote, 
then  the  House  of  Representatives  shall 
choose  the  President  and  the  Senate, 
the  Vice  President. 

This  fact  was  most  vivldy  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  American  people 
during  the  1968  presidential  election 
campaign.  During  the  fall,  it  was  fre- 
quently brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
public  that  a  deadlock  and  a  serious  con- 
stitutional crisis  could  develop  if  the 
election  were  thrown  into  the  House  of 
Representatives,  because  the  election 
there  would  be  by  States,  there  being 
only  50  votes  in  the  House,  one  for  each 
State. 

It  is  this  fact  which  prompted  me  to 
draft  the  amendment  I  propose  in  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  18.  I  think  that  the 
potential  for  crisis  is  no  less  serious  to- 
day than  it  was  last  fall.  It  is  not  as  im- 
minent; it  is  just  as  serious.  I  think  that 
the  need  to  adopt  this  amendment  still 
exists.  We  need  to  have  it  before  the  1972 
election. 

In  order  to  refresh  all  our  minds  about 
the  potential  seriousness  of  this  problem, 
I  direct  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  an  article  entitled  "Chance  of  Elec- 
toral Impasse  Spurs  House  Fights," 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
on  Sunday,  October  20.  1968. 1  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  this  article 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


Chanck  or  Electobal  Iicpabsk  Sptnu  House 

Fights 

(ByFellxBelalrJr.) 

Washincton,  October  19 — An  out«ld« 
chance  that  the  Mouse  of  Repzesentatlves 
might  be  called  upon  to  elect  the  next  Presi- 
dent baa  produced  a  struggle  (or  partisan 
control  of  that  body  without  parallel  In  re- 
cent political   history. 

Both  major  parties  are  spending  as  much 
time,  effort  and  money  to  win  a  working 
majority  In  the  House  as  they  are  to  win  the 
Presidency.  No  one  In  the  Democratic  or 
Republican  high  command  thIzJcs  It  likely 
that  Congress  will  have  to  breant  deadlock 
in  the  Electoral  College.  But  thlposslbilily 
is  no  less  real  on  that  account.    1 

It  has  happened  twice  before  In  the  na- 
tion's history,  in  laoi  and  in  1825,  and  under 
the  present  electorlal  system  established  by 
the  12th  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  the 
danger  of  a  recurrence  is  always  present 
whenever  there  is  a  strong  third  candidate 
for  the  Presidency,  a  candidate  like  George  C. 
Wallace  of  Alabama. 

If  Mr.  Wallace  can  siphon  enough  popu- 
lar votes  away  from  either  Richard  M.  Nixon 
or  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  to  prevent  one  of 
them  from  getting  a  270-vote  majority  in  the 
Electoral  College,  then  the  election  must  be 
decided  in  the  House. 

NO  SECOND  CMANCX 

The  538  members  of  the  Electoral  College 
get  no  second  chance.  They  may  not  recon- 
sider their  vote.  Each  state  has  as  many 
electors  as  It  has  members  of  the  Senate  nnd 
House  and  there  are  three  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  which  has  no  representation  in 
Congress.  If  they  do  not  give  270  votes  to 
any  candidate,  a  House  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent is  automatic  and  the  Senate  elects  a 
Vice  President. 

The  focus  of  the  partisan  struggle  for  con- 
trol of  the  House  is  on  10  pivotal  seats  that 
could  give  either  the  Democrats  or  Republi- 
cans a  majority  in  the  26  state  delegations 
needed  to  decide  a  Presidential  election  in 
that  body. 

No  matter  which  candidate  received  the 
largest  share  of  the  popular  vote,  once  the 
election  was  thrown  Into  the  House  a  niim- 
l>er  of  mathematical  possibilities  could  tip 
the  scales  one  way  or  another. 

One  extreme  possibility  Is  that  76  mem- 
bers of  the  Hoxtse  from  26  states  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  32  million  could  outvote  the  other 
359  members  from  24  states  with  a  com- 
bined population  of  150  million.  The  reason 
is  that  each  state  gets  one  vote  and  who 
gets  it  is  determined  by  a  poll  of  the  mem- 
bers from  each  state. 

Another  extreme  pofisibillty  is  that  the 
House  would  be  deadlocked — 25  to  25 — up  to 
Inauguration  Day  on  Jan.  20  and  that  Ed- 
mund S.  Muskie  would  take  over  the  White 
House  as  Acting  President  following  his  elec- 
tion as  Vice  President  by  a  Senate  in  which 
Democrats  still  held  a  majority. 

A    COMPRISE    CANDIDATE 

It  Is  even  conceivable  that  a  deadlocked 
House  would  settle  on  a  comprise  candidate 
like  Governor  Rockefeller.  But  (or  that  to 
occur  it  would  be  necessary  for  enough  elec- 
tors to  disregard  their  pledges  in  the  Elec- 
toral College  for  the  New  Yorker  to  receive 
the  third  largest  number  of  votes  in  that 
body. 

The  number  of  eligible  Presidential  candi- 
dates in  a  House  election  Is  limited  to  three 
under  the  I2th  Amendment.  Prior  to  1804, 
the  choice  could  be  from  Ave  candidates. 

Ordinarily,  to  prevent  one  of  the  major 
party  candidates  from  winning  an  absolute 
majority  of  the  electoral  vote,  two  conditlon.s 
must  prevail.  There  must  be  a  close  contest 
between  the  Republican  and  Democratic  can- 
didates and  there  must  be  at  least  one  minor 
party  candidate  capable  of  winning  electoral 
votes  in  several  states. 

The  coincidence  of  the  two  conditions  has 
been  rare.  But  there  have  been  two  recent 
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electlona  In  whkdi  a  relatively  small  shift  of 
popular  votM  would  have  caused  an  electoral 
stalemate. 

One  wa«  In  1980.  when  John  F  Kennedy 
received  34,220,984  popular  votes  and  303 
electoral  votes  and  Richard  M.  Nixon  re- 
ceived 34,106.167  popular  votes  and  219 
electoral  votes.  Unpledged  electors  from  Mis- 
sissippi and  Alabama  cast  14  votes  for  Vir- 
ginia's Democratic  Senator  Harry  Byrd,  who 
also  received  the  vote  of  one  renegade  elec- 
tor from  Oklahoma. 

A  shift  of  only  8.971  popular  votes  from 
Mr.  Kennedy  to  Mr.  Nixon  In  Illinois  and 
Missouri  would  have  prevented  either  candi- 
date from  getting  an  Electoral  College  ma- 
jority. 

A  similar  situation  developed  in  1948  when 
Harry  S.  Truman,  running  for  re-election,  re- 
ceived 34,170.345  popular  votes  and  303  elec- 
toral votes  and  the  Republican  candidate. 
Thomas  E.  Dewey,  received  21.991,291  pop- 
ular votes  and  189  electoral  votes. 

Strom  Thurmond,  the  states'  rights,  or 
Dlxlecrat,  candidate,  received  1,176,120  popu- 
lar votes  and  39  electoral  votes.  Henry  A.  Wal- 
lace, the  Progressive  candidate,  received 
1960  to  get  all  of  nilnols'  27  electoral  votes 

I2,4ST       VOTES    THE    KEY 

A  switch  of  12.487  popular  votes  from  Mr. 
Truman  to  Mr.  Dewey  In  California  and  Ohio 
would  hav«  denied  an  electoral  majority  to 
either  candidate  and  the  election  would 
have  gone  to  the  Bouse. 

The  reasons  for  these  vagaries  In  translat- 
ing popular  Into  electoral  votes  is  that  each 
state's  electoral  votes  are  awarded  on  a  "wln- 
ner-take-all"  basis.  The  elector  slate  receiv- 
ing one  more  popular  vote  than  any  other 
slate  wins  that  state's  entire  bloc  of  electoral 
votes. 

That  Is  how  Mr.  Kennedy  was  able  In 
1960  to  get  all  of  IlUnols's  27  electoral  votes 
with  a  popular  plurality  of  8,858.  while  Mr. 
Nixon's  popular  margin  of  273.363  In  Ohio 
won  him  only  25  electoral  votes.  It  also  ex- 
plains why  Mr.  Kennedy  got  only  50.08  per 
cent  of  the  popular  vote  but  62  per  cent  of 
the  electoral  vote. 

But  the  Constitution  discards  this  plural- 
ity system  when  it  comes  to  voting  by  the 
Electoral  College.  It  requires  a  majority,  of 
one  more  than  half  the  votes  involved.  In 
1968  that  means  one  half  of  538  plus  one  vote, 
or  270. 

The  Constitution  left  It  to  the  states  to 
determine  the  method  of  choosing  their  elec- 
toral slates.  Some  do  It  by  party  convention, 
some  by  primaries  and  some  by  designation 
of  the  state  committee  of  the  party.  It  was 
left  for  the  Congress  to  decide  when  the  Elec- 
toral College  should  meet  and  ballot  for  Pres- 
ident, the  single  condition  being  that  all  elec- 
tors meet  on  the  same  day  in  the  various 
state  capitals. 

TIME   SET  BT   CONGRESS 

Congress  fixed  the  time  of  this  meeting  for 
the  first  Monday  after  the  second  Wednesday 
in  December,  or,  in  1968,  Dec.  16.  The  date  of 
Election  Day,  Nov.  5.  Is  also  fixed  by  Con- 
gress, as  Is  the  day  for  counting  the  certified 
ballots  of  the  electors.  Jan.  6,  at  a  joint  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  and  House. 

The  results  of  each  of  these  steps,  includ- 
ing the  possibility  of  a  deadlock  In  the  Elec- 
toral College.  wlU  have  been  public  knowl- 
edge from  the  night  of  Nov.  5  or  the  follow- 
ing morning.  But  the  net  effect  of  the  pres- 
ent arrangements  of  dates  is  to  provide  40 
days  between  the  election  and  the  meeting 
of  the  electors  and  three  more  weeks  before 
their  baUots  are  counted  in  the  House. 

It  is  in  the  Initial  period  that  Mr.  Wanace. 
in  the  event  of  an  electoral  deadlock,  might 
make  an  arrangement  with  one  of  the  major 
party  candidates  for  certain  concessions  in 
return  for  enough  of  his  electoral  votes  to 
provide  a  majority.  He  has  said  he  would 
pursue  this  course  rather  than  allow  the 
contest  to  be  settled  In  the  House  by  men 
unknown  to  him. 


Both  Mr.  Nixon  and  Mr.  Humphrey  have 
stated  publicly  that  under  no  circumstances 
would  they  enter  into  negotiations  with  Mr. 
Wallace  or  his  adherents  for  their  support 
either  In  the  Electoral  College  or  the  House 
of  Representatives.  What  their  adherents 
might  do  on  their  own  initiative  is  only  con- 
jectural. 

DEGREES  or  TIRMNESS 

The  essential  point  is  that  a  candidate's 
electors  are  pledged  to  vote  for  him  with 
varying  degrees  of  firmness.  Only  16  states 
require  by  law  that  electors  votes  for  the 
candidate  of  their  party.  With  the  possible 
exception  of  Tennesse  and  Virginia,  none 
of  these  is  expected  to  end  up  With  electors 
for  Mr.  Wallace. 

Three  such  states — Florida,  Oklahoma  and 
New  Mexico — make  It  a  misdemeanor  for  an 
elector  to  violate  his  pledge.  And  even  in 
those  states  an  elector's  vote  could  not  be 
thrown  out  if  he  jtunped  the  fence.  The  only 
consequences  would  be  a  fine — in  Oklahoma, 
$1,000. 

Moreover,  most  legal  authorities  are  of  the 
opinion  that  laws  binding  electors  to  vote 
for  the  candidate  of  their  party  are  not  en- 
forcible.  The  Constitution  provides  that  they 
must  vote  by  ballot,  a  procedure  that  at  least 
implies  that  they  are  free  agents. 

FEAR    or    OSTRACISM 

Fear  of  political  ostracism  rather  than  any 
legal  force  appears  to  have  been  the  chief 
inhibition  to  electors'  breaking  their  pledge. 
Only  four  elector  votes  of  the  15,245  cast 
since  1820  were  definitely  "against  instruc- 
tions." 

One  of  the  constitutional  peculiarities  of 
the  Electoral  College  is  that  there  is  no  pro- 
vision for  a  second  ballot  in  the  event  that 
no  candidate  receives  the  majority  vote  re- 
qtilred.  It  gets  no  second  chance.  The  sep- 
arate baUots  for  President  and  Vice  President 
must  be  certified  and  forwarded  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate — Hubert  Humphrey  In 
this  case — as  the  official  designated  to  act 
for  the  United  States  Government. 

The  Constitution  directs  that  these  ballots 
be  counted  in  the  presence  of  members  of 
the  Senate  and  House  in  joint  session.  And  if 
no  candidate  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent has  received  a  majority,  the  12th 
Amendment  says,  "the  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  choose  immediately,  by  ballot,  the 
President." 

The  amendment  further  provides  that  "in 
choosing  the  President,  the  votes  shall  be 
taken  by  states,  the  representation  from  each 
state  having  one  vote;  a  quorum  for  this 
purpose  shall  consist  of  a  member  or  mem- 
bers from  two-thirds  of  the  states,  and  a 
majority  of  all  the  states  shall  be  necessary 
to  a  choice." 

The  same  amendment  directs  that  if  a 
President  has  not  been  chosen  in  the  House 
by  Inauguration  Day — Jan.  20 — "the  Vice 
President  shall  act  as  in  the  case  of  the 
death  or  other  constitutional  disability  of  the 
President." 

LAW    or    SUCCESSION 

If  a  Vice  President  has  not  been  elected  by 
the  Senate,  which  takes  over  that  function 
as  the  Hotise  votes  on  a  President,  or  if  he 
is  unable  to  discharge  the  duties  of  that  of- 
fice, the  law  of  Presidential  succession  ap- 
plies, beginning  with  the  Speaker  of  the 
House. 

However,  once  It  became  the  responslbllty 
of  the  Senate  to  elect  a  Vice  President,  the 
selection  of  a  Democrat — Edmund  S.  Mus- 
kie— would  at  this  time  become  almost  a 
mathematical  certainty,  whatever  the  out- 
come of  the  House  balloting. 

Unlike  the  House,  where  the  voting  is  by 
state  delegations.  Senate  members  would  vote 
as  individuals,  as  they  always  do,  since  there 
must  always  be  two  Senators  from  each  state. 

The  partisan  division  of  that  body  Is  now 
63  Democrats  and  37  Republicans.  With  only 
one-third  of  its  members  standing  for  re- 
election this  year,  not  even  the  most  optimis- 


tic Republicans  actually  believe  that  they 
can  upset  the  present  Democratic  majority. 

It  U  generally  assumed  that  If  the  Presiden- 
tial election  goes  to  the  House,  the  procedure 
there  would  be  governed  by  the  rules  laid 
down  in  1825.  But  since  no  session  of  the 
Hovise  can  bind  Its  successor  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty of  this. 

Actually,  new  rules  of  procedure  would 
have  to  be  drawn  up  by  agreement  of  the 
leadership  on  either  side  of  the  aisle  and 
adopted  by  the  House  before  the  voting  be- 
gan. Probably  they  would  be  patterned  after 
those  of  1825  and  designed  to  be  fair  to  both 
sides. 

PRESENCE  OF  A  QUORUM 

Following  adoption  of  the  rules,  the  first 
step  would  be  to  determine  the  presence  of 
a  quorum  for  the  purpose,  or  two-thirds  of 
the  state  delegations.  Eligible  candidates 
would  be  limited  to  the  three  receiving  the 
largest  number  of  electoral  votes. 

If  no  candidate  received  votes  of  the  nec- 
essary 26  delegations,  the  balloting  would 
continue  until  one  was  chosen,  each  delega- 
tion having  one  vote.  No  other  business 
could  be  introduced  until  the  election  was 
completed  but  the  House  might  adjourn  from 
one  day  to  another  if  a  stalemate  developed. 
A  motion  to  adjourn  might  be  offered  by 
any  state  and  seconded  by  another  and  the 
question  settled  by  a  vote  of  the  states. 

Each  state  delegation  sitting  as  a  group, 
under  the  rules  of  1825.  would  be  supplied 
with  a  ballot  box  Into  which  each  member 
would  place  a  ballot  describing  his  vote. 
Tellers  could  be  appointed  to  count  the  vote 
within  the  delegation.  When  the  delegation's 
vote  was  determined,  duplicates  of  the  re- 
sult would  be  placed  in  two  separate  boxes 
provided  by  the  sergeant  at  arms. 

The  contents  of  the  two  boxes  would  then 
be  counted  at  separate  tables  and  they  would 
have  to  agree  to  be  considered  official.  The 
intent  of  this  double  balloting  system  was  to 
preserve  the  secrecy  implicit  in  the  consti- 
tutional rule  of  voting  by  ballot  Instead  of 
by  voice  to  prevent  fraud  or  chicanery. 

This  secrecy  applied  under  the  1825  rules 
both  as  to  how  each  member  voted  and  to 
how  the  majority  of  members  voted.  Whether 
it  would  satisfy  the  requirements  of  a 
modem  democracy  in  electing  a  President 
Is  something  the  House  would  have  to  decide 
for  Itself. 

The  first  time  the  House  elected  a  Presi- 
dent was  in  1801.  At  the  Ume.  the  Presi- 
dency went  to  the  candidate  receiving  the 
largest  number  of  votes  in  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege. The  Democrats  of  those  days  called 
themselves  Republicans  and  wanted  to  elect 
Thomas  Jefferson  as  President  and  Aaron 
Burr  as  Vice  President. 

But  the  electors  forgot  to  cast  one  vote 
fewer  for  Burr  than  for  Jefferson  and  gave 
both  the  same  number,  throwing  the  elec- 
tion into  the  House.  On  the  first  ballot.  Jef- 
ferson received  the  votes  of  eight  states — 
one  short  of  a  majority  of  the  then  16  states. 
Burr  was  backed  by  six  states.  The  Vermont 
and  Maryland  delegations  were  equally  di- 
vided, so  they  lost  their  votes. 

The  House  was  deadlocked  for  35  ballots, 
from  Feb.  11  to  17.  The  impasse  was  broken 
on  the  36th  ballot  when  Vermont  and  Mary- 
land switched  to  Jefferson.  Delaware  and 
South  Carolina  also  withdrew  their  support 
from  Burr  by  casting  blank  ballots.  The 
final  vote  was  10  states  for  Jefferson  and 
4  for  Burr. 

The  resulting  election  of  Burr,  a  despised 
political  enemy  of  Jefferson,  as  Jefferson's 
Vice  President,  paved  the  way  for  a  major 
change  in  the  Congressional  election  system 
that  provided  for  Senate  election  of  a  Vice 
President. 

The  only  constitutional  requirement  gov- 
erning a  deadlocked  Presidential  election  in 
the  House  is  that  if  no  candidate  has  been 
elected  by  Jan.  20.  "then  the  Vice  President 
shall  act  as  President."  Conceivably  then. 
Sen.  Muskie  as  the  Senate's  choice  for  Vice 
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PT««l<l«nt  could  continue  In  th«  White  Houae 
until  tbe  election  of  a  new  Houae  of  Repre- 
■Mitatlvea  two  ye*n  later. 

DSMOOATS     IK     CONTmOL 

Right  now  the  Democrata  have  control  of 
the  House.  245  to  187.  and  there  are  three  va- 
cancies. Democrats  have  a  majority  In  38 
state  delegations.  Republicans  In  18  and  four 
delegations  are  evenly  divided.  But  It  Is  the 
Houae  to  be  elected  on  Nov.  5  that  would 
elect  the  next  President  If  his  selection  fell  to 
that  body. 

The  shift  of  only  a  few  seats  could  swing 
the  balance  of  power  In  the  House  to  one 
party  or  the  other  for  Presidential  purposes. 

To  begin  with,  if  the  Ave  states  of  the 
Deep  South  that  gave  their  electoral  votes  to 
Barry  Ooldwater  In  1064  gave  them  this  time 
to  Mr.  Wallace,  the  Democratic  delegations 
favoring  their  party's  Presidential  candidate 
could  be  reduced  to  23. 

Four  of  those  states  are  currently  con- 
sidered safe  for  Mr.  Wallace — Georgia.  Lou- 
isiana. Mississippi  and  South  Carolina.  Can- 
didates there  have  not  said  they  would  vote 
against  Bfr.  Humphrey  In  a  House  contest, 
but  they  would  be  under  strong  pressure 
from  Mr.  Wallace  to  do  so. 

Tl^ecs  are  now  10  House  delegations  that 
,are  «veply  divided  or  Republican  controlled 
where  the  shift  of  a  single  seat  would  give 
the  DemocraU  a  majority  of  the  delegation. 
They  are  Alaska.  Arizona.  Delaware,  Illinois. 
Indiana.  Montana.  Oregon.  Pennsylvania, 
Vermont  and  Wyoming. 

Conversely,  there  are  seven  states  where 
the  shift  of  a  single  House  seat  would  swing 
delegation  control  to  the  Republicans  These 
are  Illinois,  Kentucky.  Montana.  Nevada, 
Oregon,  Pennsylvania  and  Tennessee. 

House     TaZNOS     DNCCBTAIN 

So  far  this  year.  House  race  trends  Indi- 
cated in  various  national  surveys  fall  far 
short  of  suggesting  which  major  party  would 
have  state  delegation  control  even  If  one  or 
the  other  party  gained  control  of  the  House 
with  a  plurality  of  its  members. 

Delegation  control  aside,  the  Republican 
high  command  Is  bending  every  effort  to  win 
control  of  the  House,  organize  Its  committees 
and  Install  a  Speaker — a  goal  that  has  eluded 
the  party  since  1952  when  the  Elsenhower 
landslide  proved  more  than  adequate  ror  the 
purpose. 

To  turn  the  trick  thu  time,  the  Republi- 
cans must  gain  31  seats. 

The  total  Republican  campaign  has  as- 
sumed the  proportions  of  a  Shakespearean 
drama,  with  the  central  plot  devoted  to  the 
election  of  Mr.  NUon  and  two  subordinate 
plots  revolving  around  control  of  the  House 
and  control  of  at  least  26  separate  delega- 
tions. 

MOKK    THAN    12    MUXION    AVAnjkBLE 

With  more  than  92  million  at  its  disposal, 
the  House  Republican  Campaign  Committee 
Is  devoting  half  of  the  amount  to  help  elect 
its  challengers  of  Democratic  Incumbents  and 
half  to  the  re-election  of  sitting  Republican 
members. 

The  most  puzzUng  aspect  of  the  constitu- 
tional provision  for  Presidential  election  by 
the  House  is  that  it  has  survived  demands 
that  It  be  scrapped  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years. 

Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  in  1823;  "I  have 
ever  considered  the  constitutional  mode  of 
election  ultimately  by  the  legislature  voting 
by  states  as  the  most  dangerous  blot  on  our 
Constitution,  and  one  which  some  unlucky 
chance  will  some  day  hit." 

Jefferson  anticipated  the  event  by  18 
months.  In  the  election  of  1824.  Andrew  Jack- 
son polled  152.933  popular  votes  against  115.- 
696  for  John  Qulncy  Adams.  The  electoral 
vote  was  widely  split  because  of  the  presence 
of  two  other  candidates.  Henry  Clay  and 
William  Crawford. 

Jackson  received  99  electoral  votes  of  the 
261  in  the  Electoral  College.  Adams  got  84. 
Crawford  41  and  Clay,  then  Speaker  of  the 


Rouse,  37.  Clay  apparently  Intended  to  sup- 
port Adams  from  the  start  as  the  leaser  of  two 
evils.  But  before  the  election  could  be 
brought  to  a  vote  a  scandal  erupted. 

A  Philadelphia  newspaper  published  an 
anonymous  letter  alleging  that  Clay  had 
agreed  to  suppor  Adams  in  return  for  being 
appointed  his  Secretary  of  State.  The  charge 
was  denounced  immediately  by  Clay,  who 
called  the  writer  of  the  letter  "a  base  and 
infamous  character,  a.  dastard  and  a  liar." 

But  Jackson  believed  the  charge  and  found 
his  suspicions  vindicated  when  Adams,  after 
his  election  by  the  House,  did  name  Clay  as 
his  Secretary  of  State.  With  Clay's  backing  a 
majority  of  13  state  delegaUons  voted  for 
Adams,  the  minimum  necessary  from  the  24 
states  of  the  Union  at  the  time. 

"Was  there  ever  witnessed  such  a  bare- 
faced corruption  In  any  country  before?" 
Jackson  wrote  to  a  friend  at  the  time 

The  episode  seems  to  have  haunted  House 
leaders  ever  since.  But  agreement  on  how  the 
present  system  should  be  changed  has  never 
been  reached. 


FEDERAL   LANDS    FOR    PARKS    AND 
RECREATION  ACT  OF  1969 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  <S.  170B)  to  amend  title  I  of 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act  of  1965  <78  Stat.  897).  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  be- 
fore us  today  has  my  strong  support 
and  also  the  support  of  the  Utah  State 
Division  of  Parks  and  Recreation. 

We  find  it  a  very  pleasing  praspect 
in  Utah  that  surplus  Federal  property 
might  be  made  available  to  State  and 
local  governments  for  park  and  rec- 
reational use  at  prices  which  reflect  the 
important  role  recreation  and  open 
space  play  In  oiu-  contemporary  life. 

It  is  difficult  to  pay  a  full  50  percent 
of  the  fair  market  value  for  surplus 
property.  Our  funds  will  not  stretch  this 
far.  It  would  be  most  helpful  if  we 
could  get  some  of  this  surplus  property 
with  no  payment,  and  other  property 
at  prices  ranging  upwards  to  50  percent. 
We  have  a  very  ambitious  program  at 
both  the  State  and  local  levels  for  the 
development  of  our  superb  Utah  scenery 
and  geological  and  historical  areas.  More 
and  more  we  are  becoming  a  center  for 
western  scenic  and  recreational  Amer- 
ica. This  is  the  time  to  make  our  in- 
vestments—to set  aside  the  land  we 
want  and  must  preserve. 

It  is  most  important,  it  seems  to  me. 
that  we  take  action  on  this  bill  here  to- 
day in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  admin- 
istration is  cutting  back  in  the  alloca- 
tion of  land  and  water  conservation 
funds  to  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion for  distribution  to  Federal,  State, 
and  local  agencies  for  park  and  recrea- 
tional development.  In  fact,  we  have 
never  lived  up  to  our  promises  in  this 
respect,  and  the  Stetes  and  localities 
have  had  their  expectations  raised  again 
and  again  only  to  have  them  dashed 
when  actual  appropriations  became 
available. 

Another  problem  is  that  escalating 
land  values  have  made  more  expensive 
the  acquisition  of  private  lands  where 
they  are  essential  to  national  or  State 
parks  or  recreation  areas,  and  the  privi- 
lege of  acquiring  surplus  Federal  prop- 
erty at  more  nominal  prices  would  re- 
lieve some  of  the  strain  on  both  Federal 
and  State  budgets  for  these  purposes. 


There  Is  one  listing  by  the  General 
Services  Administration  of  land  In  Utah 
which  would  be  immediately  affected  by 
the  passage  of  this  blU.  It  concerns  357 
acres  of  land  at  Moab,  Utah. 

This  property  was  originally  a  part  of 
the  public  domain.  It  is  located  approxi- 
mately 6  miles  south  of  Moab  on  High- 
way 160.  The  land  is  improved  with  an 
asphalt  landing  strip  1  mile  long  and  75 
feet  wide. 

The  land  was  conveyed  to  Grand  and 
San  Juan  Counties  In  1951  for  airport 
use,  subject  to  its  reversion  to  Federal 
ownership  when  no  longer  used  for  public 
airport  purposes.  The  property  reverted 
to  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
in  1966.  It  has  since  beer,  declared  sur- 
plus, and  Grand  County  has  expressed  an 
interest  in  acquiring  the  property  for 
public  park  and  recreational  use. 

There  is  undoubtedly  other  Federal 
surplus  property  in  Utah  which  could  be 
made  available  once  this  bill  was  cleared 
This  legislation  would  also  make  personal 
property  including  equipment,  supplies. 
and  vehicles,  which  are  surplus  available 
to  Federal.  State,  and  local  recreational 
agencies  for  recreational  purposes,  and 
this  would  also  be  most  welcome. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  tele- 
gram from  the  Governor  of  Utah  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Salt  Lake  Crrr.  tfTAH. 

June  11.  1969. 
Hon.  Prank  E.  Moss, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

S.  1708  which  would  make  surplus  Federal 
land  available  to  States  and  localities  for  park 
and  recreation  purposes  on  the  same  terms 
as  for  education  and  hospitals  is  scheduled 
for  your  consideration  Thursday,  June  12. 
The  bill  has  my  endorsement  and  would  pro- 
vide a  real  measure  of  assistance  in  the  .ac- 
quisition of  needed  parks  areas  on  a  more 
equitable  basis.  I  respectfully  urge  you  to 
support  this  bin. 

Gov.  Calvin  L.  Hampton. 

PKOXMIRE  OPPOSES  ENACTMENT  OF  S.  1708 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  S. 
1708  would  amend  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  by 
making  it  possible  for  States  and  mu- 
nicipalities to  acquire  surplus  Federal 
property  for  parks  and  recreational  de- 
velopment at  0  to  50  percent  of  fair 
market  value.  It  would  establish  a  three- 
tier  method  of  determining  the  price  to 
be  paid  as  follows :  First,  where  the  prop- 
erty was  originally  donated  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  by  the  State  or  munici- 
pality. It  could  be  reacquired  without 
consideration;  second,  where  the  prop- 
erty was  originally  purchased  by  the 
Federal  Government.  It  could  be  reac- 
quired for  the  original  purchase  price: 
or  third,  the  Federal  Government  may 
sell  the  property  for  0  to  50  percent 
of  its  fair  market  value,  the  percentage 
to  be  based  on  the  recommendations  ol 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  In  de- 
termining the  percentage  to  be  applied 
on  the  sliding  0  to  50  percent  scale, 
the  Secretary  would  base  his  recommen- 
dation on.  first,  the  suitability  of  the 
property  for  park  and  recreational  uses; 
second,  the  accessabillty  of  the  property 
to  major  population  centers:  third,  the 
need  for  park  and  recreation  facilities  in 
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the  immediate  geographical  area:  and 
fourth,  the  highest  and  best  use  of  the 
property. 

S.  1708  represents  a  complete  renun- 
ciation of  the  Morse  formula,  and  has 
been  strongly  opposed  by  both  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  by  former 
Senator  Morse.  Although  I  think  that  the 
underlying  philosophy  of  S.  1708  Is 
sound — namely  Increasing  parks  and 
recreational  facilities — the  approach  of 
the  bill  is  totally  unsound,  and  I  cannot 
support  it. 

The  background  of  the  Morse  formula 
Is  an  Interesting  one,  and  I  would  like 
to  discuss  It  briefly,  because  I  think  this 
will  demonstrate  just  how  unsound  S. 
1708  is.  Wayne  Morse  began  his  battle 
for  the  Morse  formula  shortly  after  the 
end  of  World  War  II,  at  a  time  when  a 
great  deal  of  property  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  been  using  in  the  war  effort 
was  declared  surplus  to  the  Govern- 
ment's needs. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President  (Mr. 
Cranston  In  the  chair) ,  will  the  Senator 
yield  on  that  point  for  a  moment? 

I  wanted  to  listen  to  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  on  this  bill, 
but  we  have  an  important  appropriation 
meeting  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  for  any  purpose  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  cover  this  phase  of  the  matter.  I  am 
also  familiar  with  the  Morse  formula, 
but  there  are  cases  in  which  the  local 
subdivision  of  government  had  given  the 
land  to  the  P^ederal  Government  for  a 
dollar,  or  something  like  that;  and  I 
think  they  make  some  kind  of  legitimate 
claim  that  if  the  Federal  Government 
is  not  going  to  use  this  land  and  Is  going 
to  abandon  It  and  make  it  surplus,  they 
are  entitled  to  have  it  back  for  the 
amount  that  had  been  paid. 

The  Morse  formula,  I  think,  was  well 
taken  when  it  got  to  the  point  where  the 
Government  had  to  go  out  and  purchase 
land  or  owned  it  originally  and  it  was 
not  turned  back. 

I  will  read  It  very  carefully  when  I 
return. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 

One  of  my  objections  is  that  in  some 
cases  the  locality  or  the  State  may  have 

given  the  land 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Obviously,  in  some 
cases  it  may  have  been  given  to  attract 
a  Federal  installation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  And  in  many  cases, 
the  Federal  Government  has  spent  a 
great  deal  of  money  on  the  land,  has  had 
to  maintain  It,  and  has  incurred  ex- 
penses; and  to  give  it  back  would  be  a 
sacrifice  for  all  taxpayers.  I  will  cover 
that  matter  a  little  later. 

Wayne  Morse  began  his  battle  for  the 
Morse  formula  shortly  after  the  end  of 
World  War  n.  at  a  time  when  a  great 
deal  of  property  that  the  Government 
had  been  using  in  the  war  effort  was 
declared  surplus  to  the  Government's 
needs.  A  subcommittee  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  consisting  of  Sena- 
tor Saltonstall  of  Massachusetts,  Senator 
Harry  Byrd.  Sr..  of  Virginia,  and  Senator 
Morse  was  directed  to  investigate  the 
situation  and  consider  means  for  dispos- 
ing of  the  property.  Among  other  things, 
the    subcommittee    recommended    that 


transfers  of  Federal  surplus  property  to 
States  or  municipalities  for  parks  or  rec- 
reational purposes  should  be  at  50  per- 
cent of  fair  market  value.  That  recom- 
mendation was  enacted  by  Congress  and 
became  section  602(a)  of  the  General 
Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949.  This  formula  applies  to  every 
transfer  of  property  by  either  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  or  any  re- 
lated agency,  relating  to  either  military 
property  or  to  Government  property  gen- 
erally. 

Naturally,  the  1949  act  is  simply  a 
piece  of  legislation,  and  as  such  it  can  be 
overridden  by  any  subsequently  enacted 
statute  or  special  interest  legislation. 

For  more  than  20  years.  Senator  Wayne 
Morse  of  Oregon  fought  to  prevent  give- 
aways of  Federal  property  that  had  been 
declared  surplus.  Morse  insisted,  and 
rightly  so,  that  surplus  Federal  property 
belonged  to  each  and  every  taxpayer,  and 
that  the  Federal  Government  had  no 
right  to  give  one  commimity  a  financial 
windfall  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the 
country. 

On  many,  many  occasions  since  1949, 
far  too  numerous  to  list.  Senator  Morse 
stood  up  and  fought  against  proposed 
legislation  which  did  not  adhere  to  the 
50  percent  of  fair  market  value  formula. 
Each  and  every  time  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion came  along  that  was  inconsistent 
with  the  1949  act,  Senator  Morse  in- 
sisted upon  50  percent  payment  by  the 
State  or  municipality  purchasing  the 
property. 

Senator  Morse  was  successful  in  vir- 
tually every  case,  and  there  was  cer- 
tainly no  blanket  provision,  such  as  this 
bill  provides,  to  transfer  enormous 
amounts  of  Federal  property  at.  as  I 
have  said,  down  to  zero  of  the  assessed 
valuation.  In  fact,  the  50  percent  test  be- 
came such  accepted  practice  that  it 
came  to  be  known  as  the  Morse  formula; 
and  any  special  interest  legislation  that 
went  into  the  hopper  which  failed  to 
meet  that  test  was  sure  to  have  the 
Morse  formula  in  it  by  the  time  Senator 
Morse  got  hold  of  it.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  consistent  and  uniform  ap- 
plication of  the  Morse  formula  has  saved 
the  taxpayer  nearly  $1  billion  In  hard 
cash  over  the  past  20  years. 

Wayne  Morse,  unfortunately,  is  no 
longer  in  the  Senate.  This  is  Oregon's 
loss,  the  Senate's  loss,  and  the  country's 
loss.  But  it  need  not  be  the  taxpayer's 
loss  as  well.  Senator  Morse  labored  for 
over  20  years  to  the  point  where  the 
Morse  formula  became  virtually  an  un- 
written rule  of  the  Senate.  It  would  be 
a  shame  and  a  public  affront  if,  6 
months  after  Wa>Tie  Morse's  departure 
from  the  Senate,  the  Morse  formula  were 
to  be  overthrown  by  enactment  of  S. 
1708. 

Later,  Mr-  President,  I  intend  to  read 
the  letter  from  Senator  Wayne  Morse 
to  me,  a  letter  of  approximately  four 
pages,  in  which  he  sets  forth  specifical- 
ly why  this  bill  violates  the  Morse  for- 
mula and  why  it  would  be  very  bad  pub- 
lic policy. 

Turning  to  the  specifics  of  S.  1708,  I 
can  see  no  justification  at  all  for  provi- 
sions which  would  allow  a  State  or  mu- 
nicipality which  donated  property  in  the 
first  instance  to  reacquire  it  free  of  cost — 
subsection  (1).  This  is  what  the  distin- 


guished senior  Senator  from  Washington 
and  I  were  discussing  a  few  minutes  ago. 
During  the  period  of  Federal  ownership, 
the  Federal  Government  may  have  put 
substantial  improvements  on  the  land 
which  add  tremendously  to  the  value  of 
the  property — all  paid  by  the  taxpayer, 
of  course.  When  the  property  is  conveyed, 
is  the  taxpayer  to  foot  the  bill  entirely 
and  lose  out  on  reimbursement  for  the 
Improvements  as  well  as  the  land?  S.  1708 
certainly  poses  no  bar  to  that. 

Even  apart  from  improvements,  prop- 
erty which  has  been  held  for  a  period  of 
time  by  the  Federal  Government  has 
undoubtedly  increased  substantially  in 
value — particularly  if  it  is  located  in  or 
near  an  urban  center.  Maintenance  costs. 
Insurance,  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes,  all 
have  been  borne  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment while  holding  title  to  the  property — 
part  of  the  investment  which  goes  with 
the  accrual  in  value.  Owners  of  private 
property  are  not  expected  to  give  away 
for  nothing  the  valuable  increase  in  real 
estate;  and  when  private  property  is  con- 
demned for  public  use,  the  increase  is  re- 
flected in  the  condemnation  award.  Why 
should  a  different  standard  apply  when 
the  Federal  Government  conveys  real 
estate? 

Subsection  (3)  of  S.  1708  would  permit 
a  state  or  municipality  to  reacquire  prop- 
erty for  the  original  purchase  price  where 
the  Federal  Government  originally  paid 
valuable  consideration  for  it — either  to  a 
State,  municipality,  or  private  individual. 
Here,  again,  I  see  no  justification  for  per- 
mitting reacquisition  of  the  property  at 
the  original  purchase  price  where  the 
Federal  Government  has  borne  the  costs 
and  risks  of  ownership  during  the  in- 
terim. Whether  the  property  was  origi- 
nally donated  or  sold  at  cost,  the  pur- 
chaser has  no  right  to  a  financial  wind- 
fall, courtesy  of  the  Federal  taxpayer. 

Of  course,  even  less  justification  exists 
where  the  property  was  originally  pur- 
chased by  the  Federal  Government  from 
a  private  Individual.  What  reason  is  there 
for  allowing  a  State  or  municipality, 
which  had  no  cormection  whatsoever 
with  the  original  transaction,  to  take 
advantage  of  a  selling  price  which  may 
be  a  fraction  of  the  current  market 
value? 

Let  me  give  an  example.  There  is  prop- 
erty in  the  State  of  Washington,  at  Moses 
Lake,  the  original  cost  of  which  was 
$24,600.  The  present  value  of  that  Moses 
Lake.  Wash.,  property  is  $8,957,145. 
Under  this  bill,  that  property  could  be 
given  to  Moses  Lake  for  $24,600.  While  I 
am  sure  it  would  be  very  popular  in  Moses 
Lake,  Wash.,  it  would  mean  that  in  the 
other  49  States  we  would  be  losing  prop- 
erty that  belongs  to  the  taxpayers  of  all 
our  States. 

Apart  from  specific  objections  to  sub- 
sections (1)  and  (3)  of  S.  1708,  I  have 
several  general  objections  to  the  main 
provision  of  the  bill,  which  would  elim- 
inate the  Morse  formula  and  substitute 
a  sliding  0  to  50  percent  scale  for  the 
sale  of  surplus  Federal  property. 

First,  permitting  States  and  munici- 
palities to  acquire  property  on  a  dona- 
tion or  partial  donation  basis  may  en- 
courage them  to  use  less  than  sound 
judgment  in  selectUig  real  estate  for 
parks  and  recreational  facilities. 

There  is  no  question  that  one  of  the 
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gn»t  dlaclpllnes  of  our  free  enterprise 
system  and  our  free  market  system  Is 
that  because  we  require  people  when 
they  secure  property  to  pay  for  It  they 
will  only  secure  that  property  and  put  It 
to  use  where  It  can  be  put  to  its  most 
economical  use.  This  Is  one  of  the  great 
disciplines  of  the  marketplace.  This  as- 
sures us  that  our  resources  are  being  put 
to  efficient  and  constructive  use  and  are 
not  being  wasted. 

The  price  of  merchandise  is  bound  to 
influence  a  buyer  In  selecting  whatever 
It  Is  he  is  about  to  buy,  and  States  or 
municipalities  would  be  no  less  subject 
to  this  type  of  Influence.  Given  a  choice 
between  two  pieces  of  real  estate,  one 
costing  fair  market  value,  and  the  other 
available  for  nothing  or  at  a  tremendous 
discount,  the  potential  purchaser  may 
well  select  the  latter,  even  though  the 
former  may  be  far  more  suitable  for  use 
as  a  park  or  recreational  facility. 

Second.  It  should  be  borne  In  mind 
that  the  Morse  formula  embodied  in  the 
.Fedecftl    Property    and    Administrative 
.fien^CCB  Act  of  1949  already  represents 
a  considerable  subsidy  to  States  and  local 
governments.  That  act,  by  making  prop- 
erty available  at  50  percent  of  fair  mar- 
ket value,  in  effect  provides  50-50  system 
of  matching  grants,  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  putting  up  50  percent  of  the  cost, 
and  the  State  or  local  entity  putting  up 
the  other  50  percent.  A  50-50  division  of 
costs  is  typical  of  the  way  In  which  the 
Federal  Government  provides  subsidies, 
grants,  or  relief  to  deserving  States  oi 
communities,  that  is,  the  Land  and  Wa- 
ter conservation  Fund  Act,  50-50  grants 
to  cover  capital  costs  of  State  and  local 
recreatlm  project;   the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  50-50  matching 
grants  to  help  States  and  communities 
build  water  pollution  control  facilities; 
the  Public   Health  Services  Act,   50-50 
grants  for  maintaining  adequate  public 
health  services;  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act,  50-50  grants  for  construction 
of  area  vocational  schools.  S.  1708,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  permit  property 
to  be  acquired  free  of  cost  In  some  in- 
stances, and  well  below  50  percent  of  cost 
In  mo«t  Instances;   as  such.  It  would 
abrogate  entirely  the  principle  of  match- 
ing costs.  Such  a  time- tested  principle 
should  not  be  abrogated  without  a  show- 
ing of,  first,  extraordinary  need,  and  sec- 
otxl,  complete  inability  to  pay.  No  such 
showing  has  been  made  here,  nor  is  any 
such  showing  required  by  S.  1708. 

Third.  If  S.  1708  goes  into  effect,  the 
fortuitous  locations  of  Federal  surplus 
property  will  provide  some  States  and 
communities  with  a  financial  windfall, 
while  other,  possibly  equally  deserving, 
wm  be  left  out  in  the  cold.  Presiunably 
the  object  of  S.  1708  Is  to  encourage  the 
development  of  parks  and  recreational 
facilities  generally,  on  a  nationwide  basis. 
But  this  purpose  can  only  be  served  by 
legislation  which  makes  suitable  prop- 
erty within  the  financial  reach  of  States 
and  communities  most  in  need,  and  not 
just  those  that  are  fortxmate  enough  to 
have  suitable  surplus  Federal  property 
within  their  midst.  In  my  opinion,  the 
only  equitable  method  of  helping  the 
States  and  communities  to  increase  their 
park  areas  and  recreational  faclllUes  is 
to  make  part  of  the  funds  available,  that 
is  through  the  land  and  water  conserva- 


tion fimd,  and  then  have  the  States  and 
communities  purchase  property  which  is 
needed  and  most  suitable  for  recreatictuJ 
uae. 

Mr.  President,  I  regard  S.  1708  as  an 
unwarranted  burden  on  the  Federal  tax- 
payer, a  burden  which  is  made  all  the 
more  objectionable  by  the  fact  that  those 
States  and  municipalities  that  are  least 
in  need  of  recreational  facilities  may 
benefit  at  the  expeiue  of  those  with  the 
greatest  need. 

Mr.  President.  S.  1708  is  strongly  op- 
posed by  both  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  by  former  Senator  Morse.  I  find 
their  argimients  convicing  and  compel- 
ling. I  cannot  support  S.  1708.  and  plan 
to  vote  agalst  the  bill. 

I  should  like  at  this  time,  because  I 
think  this  letter  is  so  significant!  to  read 
from  the  letter  of  former  Senator  Morse 
respecting  the  Morse  formula,  which  has 
generally  been  considered  traditional  in 
these  cases  before  the  Senate  for  the  last 
20  years.  The  letter  from  Senator  Morse 
reads  as  follows: 

DCAB  Bnx:  L«t  me  congratulate  you  on 
your  opposition  to  S.  1708.  The  speecb  you 
have  prepared  for  delivery — 

Which  is  the  speech  I  have  Just  given — 
m  the  Senate  In  oppoeltlon  to  the  bill  U  very 
sound.  It  glvee  an  accurate  account  of  the 
history  of  the  Morse  Formula  and  Its  pur- 
pose. 

It  Is  my  recollection  that,  after  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  adopted  the  Morse.  Byrd, 
Saltonstall  report  for  the  disposal  of  all 
surplus  mlUtajy  property,  the  principle  of 
the  policy  was  then  Included  In  Section 
602(a)  of  the  General  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act  of  1949.  However,  as  to 
the  disposal  of  surplus  military  property,  the 
Armed  Services  Oomimttee  required  that 
50'"o  of  the  fair  market  value  be  paid  to  the 
Federal  Oovemment  for  at  least  two  years 
before  the  1949  General  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Sen'lces  Act. 

After  the  Armed  Services  Committee  re- 
quired the  50%  of  fair  market  value  on  mili- 
tary property.  I  announced  that  under  the 
unanimous  consent  rule  I  would  not  grant 
unanimous  consent  for  the  disposal  of  any 
surplus  property  when  called  up  on  the 
unanimous  consent  calendar,  unless  the  cri- 
teria of  the  Morse  Formula  were  met. 
They  are  as  follows : 

camaiA  or  thk  mobsk  ronutrLA 

( 1 )  If  a  bill  seeks  to  transfer  federal  prop- 
erty to  a  local  county,  state,  or  other  public 
body  or  pubUc  institution  for  a  public  pur- 
pose and  use  then  SC^  of  its  fair  market 
value  must  be  paid  for  the  property. 

The  basis  for  requiring  this  criterion  la 
that  the  property  belongs  to  all  of  the  tax- 
payers o<  the  United  States  and  should  not 
be  turned  Into  a  gratuity  to  the  people  liv- 
ing within  the  are*  of  its  locaUon  at  the 
expense  of  all  the  taxpayers  of  the  country. 

Thus  as  my  many  many  speeches  on  this 
criterion  pointed  out.  the  real  estate  for  a 
park,  or  camp,  or  hospital,  or  any  of  a  myriad 
of  other  public  projects  designed  for  the 
primary  benefit  of  the  people  in  a  local 
community  should  not  be  financed  100% 
by  the  Federal  government.  Such  projects  do 
contribute  to  the  national  welfare  to  some 
degree  but  they  contribute  primarily  to  the 
welfare  of  the  people  In  the  local  area  and 
should  be  paid  for  the  most  part  by  the 
divisions  of  the  local  government. 

Also  it  should  be  noted  that  the  formula 
Is  not  limited  to  land.  It  applies  to  any  and 
all  types  of  tangible  property  belonging  to 
the  Federal  government  that  the  author  of 
some  bin  seeks  to  give  away  for  nothing. 

Some  of  the  cases  over  the  years  Involved 
trucks,  machinery,  livestock,  surplus  equip- 
ment of  all  types  belonging  to  Uncle  Sam. 


In  fact,  after  World  War  U.  too  many  mem- 
bers of  Congress  tried  to  turn  over  store- 
houses of  sxirplus  property  and  our  excess 
real  estate  holdings  into  a  huge  grab- bag  for 
give-away  disposals  I  said  at  the  time,  my 
InvesUgation  showed  that  politicians  were 
seeking  to  buy  the  support  of  their  constit- 
uents by  seeing  how  much  surplus  property 
they  could  obtain  for  their  districts  and 
states  without  cost  to  their  voters.  In  a 
sense,  the  practice  was  developing  some  seri- 
ous quesUcMis  of  political  ethics. 

Furthermore,  as  you  point  out  in  your 
speech,  the  very  location  and  concentration 
of  large  amounts  of  surplus  property  in  cer- 
tain areas  of  the  country,  worked  to  the  favor 
of  the  people  in  those  areas.  Some  of  the  bills 
covered  thousands  of  acres  of  military  reser- 
vations, or  federal  office  buildings,  that  had 
been  built  for  war  administration  use.  or  tin 
smelters,  airports  etc.  etc.  But  there  was  no 
equality  of  distribution  of  such  prop>erty 
across  the  nation.  As  a  result,  the  Senators 
or  Congressmen  In  the  heavily  concentrated 
surplus  property  areas  were  the  poliUcal 
beneficiaries  of  political  hand-outs. 

(2)  If  the  bill  sought  to  transfer  the  prop- 
erty to  a  city,  county,  state,  or  other  public 
body  but  the  uae  was  to  be  for  a  private  pur- 
pose, then  100%  of  the  fair  market  value 
would  have  to  be  paid. 

This  is  the  Morse  formula,  as  spelled 
out  by  former  Senator  Morse  in  his 
letter. 

Two  precedent-setUng  cases  oome  to  my 
mind.  Barly  in  the  application  ot  the  Morse 
Formula  there  oame  before  the  Senate  a  bill 
that  proposed  to  give  to  a  Nebraska  Munici- 
pality a  very  valuable  acreage  of  Federal  land 
for  absolutely  nothing.  The  author  of  the  bill 
didn't  even  want  to  agree  to  a  payment  of 
50%  of  the  fair  market  value. 

What  was  the  purpose  of  the  grant?  It  was 
to  allow  the  city  government  to  oSer  indus- 
trial sites  to  new  businesses,  manufacturing 
firms,  and  other  private  enterprises  without 
cost  If  they  would  locate  in  that  particular 
dty.  Of  course,  the  purpose  was  not  a  public 
purpose  in  the  sense  Intended  by  the  Morse 
FormiUa.  It  was  basically  a  prlvate-tMe  ob- 
jective. It  was  an  attempt  to  have  the  Fed- 
eral government  pay  a  subsidy  for  the  bene- 
fit Of  the  city  concerned  to  help  it  get  new 
business. 

The  Senate  supported  my  opposition  to  the 
bill.  It  is  interesting  that  in  this  case,  and 
many  others  In  which  other  forms  of  subsi- 
dies for  special  groups  were  sought  at  the 
expense  of  all  the  taxpayers  of  the  country, 
the  Senate  recognized  the  baalc  unfairness 
Involved. 

For  example,  in  cases  such  as  the  Nebraska 
case  Just  mentioned,  city  after  dty  without 
tJie  availability  of  surplus  r>rop©rty  would  be 
placed  at  a  competitive  disadvantage  by  sub- 
sidy giveaways  by  the  Federal  government. 

Another  precedent-setting  case  on  the  pri- 
vate-use criterion  involved  the  Methodist 
Church.  In  the  depression  of  the  I920'8  a 
Methodist  Church  in  San  Frandsoo  went  into 
receivership  on  a  combined  church  and  ofBce 
building.  Following  receivership  litigation. 
new  owners  took  over.  Early  In  World  War  II 
the  Federal  government  bought  the  building 
for  a  War  Office  Building.  After  the  War  it 
was  declared  surplus.  A  bill  was  Introduced 
to  give  the  building  to  the  Methodist  Church 
that  had  lost  It  during  the  depression.  I  ob- 
jected unless  100%  payment  of  Its  fair  mar- 
ket value  was  inserted  in  the  bill.  In  essence, 
the  bill  violated  the  public-use  criterion  ol 
the  Morse  Formula.  I  good-naturedly  but 
seriously  also  contended  that  it  violated  the 
sepajatlon  of  state  and  church  doctrine.  The 
controversy  was  raised  from  time  to  time  on 
the  unanimous  consent  calendar  for  two 
years  and  finally  the  bill  was  withdrawn. 

(3)  If  a  local  government  agency  gives  a 
piece  of  property  without  reservation  to  the 
Federal  government  and  then  some  years 
later  It  becomes  surplus  to  federal  needs,  the 
local  agency  is  not  entitled  to  get  the  prop- 
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erty  back.  One*  it  becomes  the  property  of 
all  the  taxpayers  of  the  country  they  are  en- 
titled to  have  it  sold  for  the  benefit  of  all 
the  taxpayers. 

Furthermore,  the  Federal  government  does 
not  hold  property  without  costs  to  Itself,  as 
you  point  out  In  your  speech.  Also,  costly  Im- 
provements  might  have  been  added  to  a  prop- 
erty the  government  obtains  by  gift  or  pur- 
chase. 

In  those  cases  where  a  city,  county,  or  state 
give  property  to  the  Federal  government  with 
reservauons  attached,  then  the  Morse  For- 
mula is  modified  accordingly  but  not  entirely. 
For  example,  some  of  the  cases  Involved 
the  giving  to  the  U.S.  Veterans  Bureau,  land 
for  the  location  of  a  veterans  hospital,  with 
the  reservation  that  the  land  was  to  revert 
to  the  local  government  if  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment ceased  to  use  it  for  hospital  pur- 
poses. In  such  cases  the  land  goes  back,  but 
the  Federal  Oovemment  gets  whatever  It 
can  get  for  the  salvage  of  the  improvements 
on  the  property. 

(4)  S.  1708  clearly  violates  the  Morse  For- 
mula in  many  respects. 

Its  0-60%  figure  leaves  to  the  Department 
of  Interior  a  dangerous  power  for  political 
manipulation.  The  taxpayers  are  enUtled  to 
have  a  rule  such  as  60%  of  appraised  fair 
market  value  established  by  law.  We  must 
watch  out  for  such  gimmicks  of  discretion 
which  the  bill  seeks  to  turn  over  to  the  In- 
terior Department  In  S.  1708. 

The  bill  gives  away  without  cost  bo  the 
local  agency  all  the  Improvements  on  the 
property  concerned.  This  can  run  into  great 
value.  It  is  one  thing  for  the  Federal  govern- 
ment to  establish  a  Federal  Park  if  the  cir- 
cumstances Justify  it.  However,  bo  permit  the 
Department  of  Interior  the  broad  dUcretlon 
to  give  away  federal  property  to  local  gov- 
ernment agencies  brings  us  another  step  In 
the  direction  of  government  by  arbitrary  dis- 
cretion of  mere  men. 

Next  the  fact  that  the  state  gave  the  prop- 
erty in  the  first  place  is  immaterial  unless 
reservations  were  designated  in  the  transfer 
The  provision  of  S.  1708  which  would  allow 
the  state  to  get  the  property  back  years  later 
at  the  same  prloe  the  Federal  government 
paid  for  It  Is  a  shocking  example  of  short- 
changing all  the  taxpayers  of  the  country 
The  property  belongs  to  all  of  the  taxpayers 
at  ite  present  worth  and  they  should  not  be 
cheated  out  of  50%  of  ite  assessed  fair  mar- 
ket value. 

FlnaUy.  Bill,  I  want  to  say  that  this  bill  is 
another  example  of  an  attempt  to  have  Con- 
gress delegate  away  ita  responslblUtles,  to 
officials  In  the  Executive  branch  of  govern- 
ment. It  U  another  step  toward  government 
by  Executive  Supremacy.  Congress  has  not 
only  the  authority  but  the  clear  duty  to  dis- 
pose of  federal  property  for  fair  value.  It 
should  not  delegate  away  this  duty  to  officials 
in  the  Department  of  Interior  or  any  other 
department.  The  danger  of  potential  abuses 
and  potential  political  corruption  resulting 
from  this  type  of  bUl  are  great. 

The  record  of  the  Department  of  Interior, 
and  other  departments  exercising  blanket 
discretionary  authority  such  as  the  weak 
guidelines  of  this  bill.  Is  replete  with  in- 
juries to  the  pubUc  Interest.  Surely  the  ex- 
periences the  people  of  the  country  have  had 
with  land  manipulation  scandals  with  vari- 
ous administrations  of  the  past,  should  cause 
this  Congress  to  reject  S.  1708. 

I  have  many  other  objections  to  the  bill  but 
your  speecb  cover*  the  polnta  so  well  as  to 
Why  this  bin  should  be  put  In  the  legislative 
ash-can.  that  I  shall  say  no  more. 
Best  wishes,  always 
Cordially, 

Watne  Morse. 
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Bureau's  specific  reasons  why  it  opposes 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 


Mr.  President,  1  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  letter 
from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  found 
on  pages  11  to  13  of  the  committee  re- 
port, opposing  the  bill,  and  giving  the 


Executive   Optice   or   the   Presi- 
dent,  BUREATT   of   the   BUDOET, 

WaahingUm,  D.C.,  May  13, 1969. 
Hon.  Henrt  M.  Jackson, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,   U.S.  Senate,   Washington 
D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  in  response  to 
your  request  of  April  14.  1969.  for  the  views 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  on  S.  1708.  a 
bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the  Land  and  Water 
ConservaUon   Fund    Act   of    1965    (78   Stat. 
897).   and   for  other  purposes. 

The  bill  would  give  the  States  and  their 
political  subdivisions  the  right  to  acqiUre 
surplus  Federal  real  and  personal  property 
for  park  and  recreational  purposes  for  a 
period  of  5  years,  notwithstanding  provisions 
of  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944,  and  the 
Federal  Property  and  AdminUtratlve  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  under  the  fol- 
lowing methods : 

(a)  Where  the  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion originally  donated  the  property  to  the 
Government,  the  property  could  be  reac- 
quired at  no  cost. 

(b)  Where  the  Federal  Oovemment  paid 
for  the  property,  the  State  or  poutlcal  sub- 
division could  acquire  the  property,  at  its 
election,  either  at  the  original  purchase  price 
or  at  a  price  ranging  from  zero  to  60  percent 
of  fair  market  value  as  determined  by  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  In  accord- 
ance with  specified  recommendations  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  bill's  apparent  intent,  with  which  we 
are  sympathetic,  is  to  encourage  State  and 
local  governmenta  to  acquire  and  develop 
additional  land  for  parks  and  recreational 
opportimltles. 

With  respect  to  the  provision  which  would 
allow  States  and  their  political  subdivisions 
that  have  donated  property  to  the  Federal 
Government  the  right  to  reacquire  the  prop- 
erty without  charge.  We  generally  do  not  ob- 
ject to  such  reacqulsltlons  when  it  can  be 
demonstrated  to  the  Congress  that  such  ac- 
tion is  equitable.  However,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  other  provisions  In  the  blU  which.  In 
our  view,  involve  difficulties  as  to  approach 
and  concept. 

First,  by  giving  the  States  the  right  to 
acquire  surplus  real  and  personal  property 
for  park  and  recreational  purposes.  S.  1708 
apears  to  establish  a  priority  for  such  use 
regardless  of  the  highest  and  best  use  of 
the  property.  The  highest  and  best  use  might 
be  for  schooU.  hospitals,  housing,  industry 
to  Increase  opportunity  for  economic  devel- 
opment, or  for  a  number  of  other  ptirposes 
We  believe  that  the  principle  of  highest  and 
best  use  should  be  retained  in  the  disposal 
of  surplus  real  and  personal  property. 

Second,  the  avallabUlty  of  surplus  Federal 
land  In  a  donation  or  partial  donation  pro- 
gram tends  to  encourage  State  and  local 
governmenta  not  to  use  sound  Judgment  by 
acquiring  such  real  property  even  when  it  is 
not  the  most  suitable  property  for  the  pur- 
pose acquired.  Property  having  an  extremely 
high  current  market  value  has  occasionally 
been  donated  for  a  puropse  which  might 
have  been  served  with  less  valuable  property. 
Such  situations  are  aggravated  when  the 
sale  of  such  property  could  have  Increased 
local  tax  revenues  and  helped  the  economy  of 
the  commimlty.  To  provide  a  further  reduc- 
tion m  the  price  to  be  paid  for  park  and 
recreational  conveyances  might  well  tend  to 
encourage  local  governmenta  to  acquire  less 
suitable  land  in  the  locality  than  coiUd  be 
acquired  through  the  tise  of  Land  and  Water 
ConservaUon  Fund  Act  grante. 

Third,  the  provision  that  conveyances  of 
surplus  property  to  the  States  and  their 
poUtlcal  subdivisions  at  the  price  the  Federal 


Government  originally  paid  for  the  property 
would  be  a  departure  from  a  fair  value 
standard.  This  method  of  price  determina- 
tion might  result  In  enormous  windfalls  to 
some  States  and  political  subdivisions  while 
others  would  be  afforded  little  or  no  advan- 
tage. Some  surplus  lands  were  acquired  many 
years  ago  at  what  would  now  be  considered 
nominal  cost.  More  recent  land  acquisitions 
would  have  been  at  prices  more  closelv  re- 
flecting present  values. 

In  addition,  under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2i 
of  the  proviso  In  S.  1708,  It  is  not  clear  how 
Federal  Improvemente  to  the  property  would 
be  disposed  of.  If  it  Is  Intended  that  such 
Improvemente  would  be  conveyed  with  the 
property  originally  donated  or  sold  by   the 
Stata  or  locality,  further  windfall  could  re- 
sult. Where  the  Stata  or  political  subdivision 
donated  the  property  to  the  United  States,  it 
could  reacquire  the  property  at  no  cost  re- 
gardless of  the  value  of  Federal  construction 
or   other   Improvements.    Under    paragraph 
(2).  where  the  United  States  paid  valuable 
consideration  for  the  property,  the  State  or 
political  subdivision  could  acquire  the  prop- 
erty at  the  original  purchase  cost,  with  no 
compensation  to  the  United  States  for  valu- 
able Federal  Improvements  on  the  property. 
Fourth,  S.  1708  would  authorize  a  depar- 
ture from  the  general  standard  of  50  percent 
Federal  assistance  for  State  and  local  recrea- 
tion  project   costs.   At   present,    a   discount 
equal  to  60  percent  of  fair  value  is  authorized 
by   the   Surplus   Property   Act   of    1944,   as 
amended,  for  Federal  surplus  property  sold 
to  public  agencies  for  park  and  recreational 
purposes.  In  addition,  50  percent  Federal  as- 
sistance for  the  capital  coste  of  State  and 
local  recreation  projecte  is  available  under 
the  following  major  Federal  programs:    (1) 
the  land  and  water  conservation  fund  State 
assistance  program,  (2)  the  open  space  land 
program,  (3)   the  separable  recreation  costa 
for  small   watershed   program    (Public   Law 
566) ,  (4)  the  community  action  programs  au- 
thorized by  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964.  and  (5)  the  separable  recreation  costs 
for  Federal  water  projects  built  bv  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion. 

Fifth,  the  bill  does  not  Include  a  provision 
to  require  that  the  property  will  revert  to 
the  United  States  if  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior determines  that  the  property  is  not 
being  used  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
conveyed. 

Sixth.  Federal  surplus  property  is  not  dis- 
tributed evenly  or  necessarilv  located  where 
shortages  of  park  and  recreational  oppor- 
tunities exist.  While  equity  might  be  im- 
proved by  adjusting  the  distribution  of  grant 
assistance  among  the  States  under  the  land 
and  water  conservation  fund  grant  program, 
such  adjustments  would  be  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  make  and  would  likely  be  only  par- 
tially successful. 

In  view  of  these  concerns,  we  are  unable 
to  recommend  enactment  of  S.  1708.  However, 
we  recognize  that  the  general  structure  of 
our  system  of  Federal  real  property  disposal 
needs  improvement  because  of  some  inequi- 
ties in  Federal  surplus  propertv  dUposals 
under  various  public  use  authorities.  We  have 
worked  with  the  major  program  and  property 
disposal  agencies  to  perfect  the  system,  and 
are  still  interested  in  improving  the  disposal 
program.  We  would  be  happy  to  work  with 
the  committee  to  develop  appropriate  legis- 
lation to  achieve  that  objective. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Wilfred  H.  Rommel, 
Assistant  Director  for  Legislative  Reference. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  Piesident,  one  of 
the  great  needs  of  our  country  is  to  pro- 
vide open  areas  for  parks  and  recreation 
for  our  citizens.  We  need  such  facilities 
not  only  now  for  today's  population  but 
for  future  generations  to  insure  that 
they  have  the  proper  recreational  facil- 
ities they  deserve. 
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I  un.  therefore,  proud  to  be  a  eospon- 
aor  of  S.  1708,  the  Federal  Lands  for 
Parka  and  Recreation  Act  of  1969.  Thla 
bill  will  make  siirpliu  Federal  property 
more  readily  available  to  State  and  local 
Kovemments  for  park  and  recreation 
uses. 

Under  present  law.  surplus  Federal 
property  may  be  purchased  by  State  and 
local  governments  at  50  percent  of  fair 
market  value.  However,  siuplus  Federal 
land  can  be  attained  at  no  cost  it  the  in- 
tended use  is  for  a  historical  monument, 
a  public  airport,  or  for  wildlife  purposes. 
Such  land  may  also  be  sold  at  any  flg:ure 
from  0  to  50  percent  of  fair  market  value 
If  the  proposed  purpose  Is  for  education 
or  public  health. 

The  rapidly  increasing  value  of  land 
and  the  skyrocketing  demand  for  land 
for  commercial  and  residential  purposes 
have  frustrated  attempts  to  develop  rec- 
reation areas  under  the  existing  law.  In 
fiscal  1968  only  22  properties  totaling 
2,740  acres  were  conveyed  to  State  and 
Ideal  gO^mments  for  park  and  recrea- 
tional "purposes. 

Land  prices  are  rising  at  the  rate  of 
10  percent  a  year.  The  rate  for  land  with 
recreational  potential  is  rising  even 
higher.  At  the  same  time.  State  and  lo- 
cal governments  are  finding  their  finan- 
cial resources  burdened  with  the  in- 
creasing demands  of  necessary  programs 
to  Improve  the  quality  of  education, 
health,  law  enforcement,  welfare,  and 
housing.  Thus  local  governments  have 
been  unable  to  meet  the  spirallng  cost 
of  acquiring  surplus  Federal  property  for 
recreational  purposes. 

A  recent  report  by  the  National  League 
of  Cities  concluded  that  this  process  of 
land  acquisition  "has  become  dlfDcult,  if 
not  impossible.  In  most  of  the  Nation's 
cities."  Yet  it  is  in  these  urban  areas  of 
America  where  the  recreational  needs 
are  the  greatest,  especially  as  we  look  to 
the  future. 

Today  more  than  200  million  people 
live  in  the  United  States.  This  number 
will  increase  to  over  300  million  by  the 
year  2000.  In  my  own  State  of  Connecti- 
cut, today's  population  of  3  million 
will  double  in  size  by  the  year  2000.  These 
future  generations  will  have  more  time 
for  recreation  due  to  increasing  salaries 
and  a  shorter  workweek.  It  is  therefore 
imperative  that  we  set  aside  today  the 
land  to  be  used  for  tomorrow,  lest  it  be 
Irrevocably  lost  to  new  highways  which 
swallow  up  forests  at  the  rate  of  60  acres 
a  mile  and  to  huge  shopping  centers  and 
parking  lots  that  greedily  devour  open 
land  in  our  urban  areas. 

Passage  of  S.  1708  would  give  park 
and  recreational  facilities  an  equal  pri- 
ority with  historical  sites,  airports,  wild- 
life conservation,  and  health  and  edu- 
cational facilities.  This  will  permit  States 
and  municipalities  to  make  decisions 
based  upon  the  needs  of  their  residents 
rather  than  on  the  relative  price  dis- 
counts available.  By  decreasing  the  pur- 
chase price  of  these  park  lands,  the  lim- 
ited budgets  of  our  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments could  be  used  more  to  develop, 
maintain  and  improve  recreational  facil- 
ities rather  than  primarily  to  make  the 
initial  purchase,  as  is  presently  the  case. 
As  of  E>ecember  31.  1969,  there  were 
Federal  surplus  lands  in  48  States,  pre- 
senting an  enormous  potential  for  needed 


park  and  recreational  areas  across  the 
Nation.  Once  lost  to  other  uses,  these 
areas  cannot  be  regained.  Present  and 
future  cltlaens  will  have  been  deprived 
of  the  peace  and  pleasure  that  those 
areas  would  provide. 

Mr.  President.  I  therefore  urge  the 
prompt  passage  of  S.  1708. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
pleased  to  have  my  name  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1708,  the  Federal  Lands 
for  Parks  and  Recreation  Act  of  1969. 
This  proposal  is  designed  to  make  sur- 
plus Federal  properties  more  readily 
available  to  State  and  local  governments 
for  development  as  parks  and  recrea- 
tional areas. 

In  my  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
there  are  at  least  nine  sites  that  would 
be  eligible  under  this  bill  for  acquisition 
either  by  the  Commonwealth  itself,  or  by 
local  governments.  These  sites  Include 
both  urban  and  rural  property. 

I  have  always  felt  that  urban  areas, 
where  three-fourths  of  our  people  live, 
need  to  have  the  same  proximity  to  rec- 
reational facilities  as  do  rural  areas.  I 
believe  that  the  bill,  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Washington  <Mr.  Jack- 
son), will  advance  this  goal,  and  I  add 
my  name  in  cosponsorshlp  with  that 
hope. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity today  to  lend  my  encourage- 
ment and  support  to  S.  1708.  the  Federal 
Lands  for  Parks  and  Recreation  Act  of 
1969.  The  purpose  of  S.  1708  is  to  make 
surplus  Federal  property  easily  obtain- 
able by  State  and  local  governments  for 
park  and  recreation  use. 

One  of  the  great  and  important  goals 
of  our  country  is  to  provide  open  spaces 
in  our  cities  and  urban  areas.  It  is  ex- 
tremely Important  that  the  Federal 
Government  play  a  central  role  in  seeing 
that  this  go&l  is  achieved.  One  way  that 
this  can  be  accomplished  Is  to  modify 
the  standards  laid  down  in  the  Surplus 
Property  Act  of  1944. 

Particularly  important  is  the  provision 
in  this  bill  which  will  allow  local  gov- 
ernments to  purchase  available  surplus 
Federal  property  at  a  price  less  than  50 
percent  of  fair  market  value — 50  percent 
was  the  magic  number  under  the  Sur- 
plus Property  Act  of  1944.  I  particularly 
am  impressed  with  the  provision  which 
states  that  if  a  State  or  political  sub- 
division originally  donated  the  property 
to  the  Federal  Government,  that  this 
same  political  subdivision  or  State  may 
reacquire  It  at  no  cost.  I  think  that  there 
are  strong  policy  reasons  for  supporting 
this  bill  and  I  give  it  my  wholehearted 
endorsement  today. 

Hopefully,  this  will  set  a  trend  which 
will  prompt  our  local  governments  to  ac- 
quire surplus  property  for  open  spaces 
which  they  so  desperately  need  If  the 
children  of  the  future  are  to  have  places 
where  they  can  enjoy  our  country  in 
all  its  beauty. 


S.     2390— INTRODUCTION     OF     THE 
TRADE  EXPANSION  ACT  OP  1969 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  address  a  subject  which  is  of 
great  concern  to  me — the  role  of  the 
United  States  in  world  trade.  The  Com- 
mittee  on   Banking    and    Currency    Is 


presently  considering  a  proposal  to  ex- 
tend the  termination  date  of  the  existing 
Export  Control  Act  to  June  30,  1973,  and 
a  proposal  to  replace  the  present  act  with 
new  legislation  which  would  deal  with 
both  the  expansion  and  regulation  of 
exports.  I  do  not  believe  that  either  pro- 
posal represents  the  optimum  solution 
to  the  important  problems  which  sur- 
roimd  past  administration  of  the  export 
control  program. 

It  would  be  inappropriate  for  me  to 
support  an  extension  of  the  present  act — 
with  nothing  more — since  this  would  re- 
sult in  a  continuation  of  the  policies 
which  have  discouraged  trade  in  non- 
strategic  goods.  At  the  same  time,  I  be- 
lieve that  we  must  not  lessen  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  to  control  exports  that 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
military  potential  of  any  nation  which 
would  prove  deterimental  to  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  not  supported  the  second  piece 
of  legislation  because  I  feel  it  possesses 
shortcomings  which  cannot  be  easily 
corrected  by  amendments.  I  am,  however, 
in  sympathy  with  the  efforts  of  its  spon- 
sors to  bring  about  a  meaningful  Im- 
provement In  our  export  control  program. 

Accordingly,  the  bill  which  I  intro- 
duce today  seeks  to  strike  a  proper  bal- 
ance between  encouraging  trade  in  peace- 
ful goods  and  providing  the  President 
with  necessary  authority  to  control  ex- 
ports of  strategic  goods.  I  should  like  to 
emphasize  that  this  bill  is  not  intended 
to  diminish  the  President's  authority  to 
control  the  exportation  of  strategic — or 
military — goods.  It  is.  however,  intended 
to  convey  by  belief  that  trade  in  peace- 
ful goods  should  be  expanded. 

Section  2  of  this  bill  would  give  the 
President  authority  to  control  exports 
to  any  nation  if  he  determines  taking 
into  CO  sideration  availability  of  the  par- 
ticular goods  from  other  nations,  that 
such  export  makes  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  military  potential  of  the 
importing  nation  which  would  prove  det- 
rimental to  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States.  Thus,  controls  would  not 
be  precluded  where  the  item  is  readily 
available  from  another  country ;  however, 
the  President  would  be  required  to  con- 
sider foreign  availability  in  making  his 
determinations. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  would  require  the 
President  to  seek  information  and  advic? 
from  private  industry  in  determining 
what  action  to  take  with  regard  to  ex- 
panding and  regulating  exports,  con- 
sistent with  considerations  of  national 
security. 

Section  7  would  establish  a  'Trade  Ex- 
pansion Commission"  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  determining  practicable 
ways  by  which  exports  from  the  United 
States  can  be  expanded  without  jeopar- 
dizing the  national  security. 

Section  11  would  require  the  President 
to  exercise  his  authority  to  control  the 
export  and  import  of  arms,  ammunition 
and  Implements  of  war  imder  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  achieve  effective  coordination  between 
the  controls  authorized  under  that  act 
and  the  controls  authorized  under  this 
biU. 

I  feel  that  this  bill,  coupled  with  ad- 
ministrative changes  which  I  rhall  be 
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recommending  shortly,  will  improve  our 
export  control  program  considerably. 

Trade  is  not  a  process  that  can  be  al- 
ternately encouraged  and  discouraged  by 
the  Oovemment  if  we  hope  to  achieve 
long-run  improvements  in  our  balance- 
of-payments  situation.  We  must  seek  to 
encourage  trade  in  peaceful  goods  at 
every  opportunity  and  must  minimize  the 
use  of  international  trade  as  a  political 
tool.  We  must  think  beyond  Vietnam  and 
begin  Improving  our  economic  ties  with 
the  coimtries  of  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  Trade  is  vital  to  our  eco- 
nomic well-being  when  it  does  not  con- 
tribute to  the  military  potential  of  an- 
other country  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
prove  detrimental  to  our  national  secu- 
rity. 

We  are  at  a  historic  juncture  in  the 
development  of  nonstrategic  trade  with 
Eastern  Eur(H>e  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
We  can  extend  the  present  export  control 
program  and  thereby  perpetuate  restric- 
tive policies  of  the  past  or  we  can  un- 
dertake broad  Initiatives  to  expand  trade 
which  is  not  detrimental  to  our  national 
secvulty  and  thereby  reassert  our  leader- 
ship in  the  markets  of  the  world.  I  am 
confident  that  we  will  take  the  latter  ap- 
proach. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of  the 
bUl  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  statement. 

The  PRESmmo  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CKANSToir  in  the  chair) .  The  bill  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  l>e 
printed  in  the  Ricord. 

The  bill  (S.  2390) ,  to  promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  national 
security  of  the  United  States  through 
the  expansion  of  international  trade  and 
through  the  regulation  of  certain  ex- 
ports, and  for  other  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Brooke,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banldng  and  Currency,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  2390 
Be  it  enacted  bf  the  Semite  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thla 
Act  may  be  dtM  as  the  •"Trade  Kzpansion 
Act  of  l»e»". 

DCCLAaATION    OF    POUCT 

Sectiow  1.  The  Congress  makes  th«  fol- 
lowing declarations: 

(a)  It  U  the  policy  of  the  Umted  States 
to  encotirage  expanded  trade  In  peaceful 
goods  and  technology  with  all  countries  with 
which  we  have  diplomatic  or  trading  rela- 
tions; and  to  use  export  controls  only  to  the 
extent  necessary  (1)  to  exercise  vigilance 
over  exports  from  the  standpoint  of  their 
significance  to  the  national  security  and  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States;  and  (2)  to 
protect  the  domestic  economy  from  the  ex- 
cessive drain  of  scarce  materials  and  to  re- 
duce the  Inflationary  impact  of  abnormal 
foreign  demand. 

(b)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  formulate,  reformulate,  and  apply  such 
controls  to  the  maximum  extent  possible  m 
cooperation  with  all  nations  with  which  the 
United  SUtes  has  defense  treaty  commit- 
menu,  and  to  formulate  a  unified  commer- 
cial and  trading  poUcy  to  be  observed  by  aU 
such  natloDa. 

(c)  It  U  the  poUcy  of  the  Umted  States 
(1)  to  oppose  restrictive  trade  practices  or 
boycotts  fostered  or  Imposed  by  foreign 
countries  •^tlaaX  other  countries  friendly  to 


the  United  States  and  (2)  to  encourage  and 
request  domestic  oonoems  engaged  In  the 
export  of  articles,  materials,  supplies,  or  In- 
formation, to  refuse  to  take  any  action.  In- 
cluding the  furnishing  of  information  or  the 
signing  of  agreements,  which  has  the  effect 
of  furthering  or  supporting  the  restrictive 
trade  practices  or  l>oycott8  fostered  or  im- 
jxieed  by  any  foreign  country  or  against  an- 
other country  friendly  to  the  United  States. 

ATrrHORTTT 

Sec.  2.  (a)  To  effectuate  the  policies  set 
forth  in  section  1  hereof  the  President  may 
prohibit  or  curtail  the  exportation  from  the 
United  States,  its  Territories,  and  poeeeslons, 
of  any  articles,  materials,  or  supplies,  in- 
cluding technical  data  or  any  other  informa- 
tion, except  under  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  he  shall  prescribe.  To  the  extent  necessary 
to  achieve  effective  enforcement  of  this  Act, 
such  rules  and  regulations  may  apply  to  the 
financing,  transporting,  and  other  servicing 
of  exp<»1«  and  the  participation  therein  by 
any  person.  Such  rules  and  regulations  shall 
provide  that  express  permission  and  author- 
ity must  be  sought  and  obtained  to  eicport 
articles,  materials,  or  suppUes,  including 
technical  data,  or  any  other  Information, 
from  the  United  States,  its  Territories  and 
pKxsessions,  to  any  nation  or  combination  of 
nations  if  the  President  shall  determine,  tak- 
ing into  consideration  availability  of  such 
exports  from  other  nations,  that  such  ex- 
port makes  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
nUUtary  potential  of  such  nation  or  nations 
which  would  prove  detrimental  to  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States.  Such 
rules  and  regulations  shall  Implement  the 
provisions  of  section  1(c)  of  this  Act  and 
Ehall  require  that  all  domestic  concerns  re- 
ceiving requests  for  the  furnishing  of  infor- 
mation or  the  signing  of  agreements  as  speci- 
fied in  section  1(c)  must  report  this  fact  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  such  action  as 
he  may  deem  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  section  1(c). 

(b)  The  rules  and  regulations  authorized 
by  this  section  shall  provide  that  the  export 
of  a  particular  category  of  items  shall  not  be 
subjected  to  the  requirement  that  express 
permission  and  authority  be  sought  and  ob- 
tained where  such  export  does  not  make  a 
slgmflcant  contribution  to  the  military  po- 
tential of  any  nation  or  combination  of  na- 
tions which  would  prove  detrimental  to  the 
national  security  of  the  umted  States. 

(c)  The  President  may  delegate  the  power, 
authority,    and    discretion    conferred    upon 
him  by  this  Act  to  such  departments,  agen-  . 
cies,   or  officials  of   the  Government  as  he 
may  deem  appropriate. 

(d)  The  authority  conferred  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  be  exercised  with  respect  to 
any  agricultural  commodity.  Including  fats 
and  oils,  during  any  period  for  which  the 
supply  of  such  commodity  is  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  be  in  excess 
of  the  requirements  of  the  domestic  econ- 
omy, except  to  the  extent  required  to  effec- 
tuate the  policies  set  forth  in  section  1(a) 
of  this  Act. 

(e)  Nothing  In  this  Act.  or  in  the  rules 
and  regulations  authorized  by  it.  shall  in 
any  way  be  construed  to  require  authority 
and  permission  to  export  items  in  any  cate- 
gories other  than  those  specified  in  this  Act 
or  under  any  circumstances  other  than  those 
specified  in  this  Act. 

CONSULTATION 

Sbc.  3.  In  determining  what  action  to  take 
with  regard  to  expanding  and  regulating  ex- 
ports, any  department,  agency,  or  official 
making  these  determinations  shall  seek  in- 
formation and  advice  from  the  several  exec- 
utive departments  and  independent  agencies 
concerned  with  asiiects  of  our  domestic  and 
foreign  poUcies  and  operations  having  an 
important  bearing  on  our  exports.  Consist- 
ent with  considerations  of  national  security, 
the   President  shall   seek   information   and 


advice  from  private  industry  In  connection 
with  the  making  of  these  determinations. 

VIOLATIONS 

Sac.  4.  (a)  Whoever  willfully  exports  any- 
thing contrary  to  any  provision  of  this  Act 
or  any  regulation,  order,  or  license  Issued 
hereunder,  with  knowledge  that  such  items 
are  being  exported  contrary  to  any  provi- 
sion of  this  Act  or  any  regulation,  order,  or 
license  issued  hereunder,  shall,  upon  convic- 
tion, be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
five  times  the  value  of  the  exports  involved 
or  (20,000.  whichever  is  greater,  or  by  im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

(b)  The  head  of  any  department  or 
agency  exercising  any  functions  under  this 
Act,  or  any  officer  or  employee  of  such  de- 
partment or  agency  specifically  designated 
by  the  head  thereof,  may  impose  a  civil  pen- 
alty not  to  exceed  $1,000  for  each  violation 
of  this  Act  or  any  regulation,  order,  or  li- 
cense issued  under  thU  Act,  either  in  addi- 
tion to  or  in  Ueu  of  any  other  liability  or 
penalty  which  may  be  imposed. 

(c)  The  payment  of  any  penalty  imposed 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  may  be  made  a 
condition,  for  a  period  not  e.tceedlng  one 
year  after  the  imposition  of  such  penalty, 
to  the  continued  right  to  export  of  the  per- 
son upon  whom  such  penalty  is  imposed. 

(d)  Any  amount  paid  in  satisfaction  of 
any  penalty  imposed  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  as  a 
miscellaneous  receipt.  The  head  of  the  de- 
partment or  agency  concerned  may,  in  his 
discretion,  refund  any  such  penalty,  within 
two  years  after  payment,  on  the  ground  of 
a  material  error  of  fact  or  law  in  the  imposi- 
tion. Notwithstanding  section  1346(a)  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code,  no  acUon 
for  the  refund  of  any  penalty  may  be  main- 
tained in  any  court. 

(e)  In  the  event  of  the  failure  of  any 
person  to  pay  a  penalty  Imposed  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b).  a  civil^action  for  the  re- 
covery thereof  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
head  of  the  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned, be  brought  In  the  name  of  the 
United  States.  In  any  such  action,  the  court 
shall  determine  de  novo  all  issues  neces- 
sary to  the  establishment  of  liability.  Except 
as  provided  in  this  subsection,  and  in  sub- 
section (c),  no  such  liability  shall  l>e  as- 
serted, claimed,  or  recovered  upon  by  the 
United  States  in  any  way  unless  it  has  pre- 
viously been  reduced  to  Judgment. 

(f)  Nothing  in  subsection  (b).  (c),  or  (e), 
shall  limit— 

(1)  the  availability  of  other  administra- 
tive or  judicial  remedies  with  respect  to 
violations  of  this  Act,  or  any  regulation, 
order,  or  license  Issued  under  this  Act: 

(2)  the  authority  to  compromise  and  set- 
tle administrative  proceedings  brought  with 
respect  to  violations  o^  this  Act.  or  any 
regulation,  order,  or  license  issued  under 
this  Act;  or 

(3)  the  authority  to  compromise,  remit, 
or  mitigate  seizures  and  forfeitures  pur- 
suant to  section  1(b)  of  title  VI  of  the  Act 
of  June  15,  1917  (22  U.S.C.  401(b)). 

ENFORCEMKNT 

Sec.  5.  (a)  To  the  extent  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  the  enforcement  of  this  Act,  the 
head  of  any  department  or  agency  exercising 
any  functions  hereunder  (and  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  such  department  or  agency  spe- 
cifically designated  by  the  head  thereof)  may 
make  such  investigations  and  obtain  such  in- 
formation from,  require  sufh  reports  or  the 
keeping  of  such  records  by.  make  such  in- 
spection of  the  books,  records,  and  other 
writings,  premises,  or  property  of,  and  take 
the  sworn  testimony  of,  any  person.  In  addi- 
tion, such  officers  or  employees  may  admin- 
ister oaths  or  affirmations,  and  may  by  sub- 
pena  require  any  person  to  appear  and 
testify  or  to  appear  and  produce  books,  rec- 
ords, and  other  writings,  or  both,  and  in  tha 
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OM*  Of  oontumMsy  by,  or  r«fiiaal  to  obey  % 
•ubpenft  iaaued  to.  any  such  penon,  tbe  dU- 
trict  court  of  th«  Ualt«d  States  for  any  dis- 
trict In  which  such  person  is  found  or  reatdee 
or  transacts  business,  upon  application,  and 
after  notice  to  any  such  person  and  hearing, 
shall  have  jurisdiction  to  Issue  an  order  re- 
quiring such  person  to  appear  and  give  tcetl- 
mony  or  to  appear  and  produce  books,  rec- 
ords, and  other  writings,  or  both,  and  any 
failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the  court  may 
be  punished  by  such  court  as  a  contempt 
thereof. 

(b)  No  person  shall  be  excused  from  com- 
plying with  any  requirements  under  this  sec- 
tion because  of  his  privilege  against  self- 
Incrimination,  but  the  immunity  provisions 
of  the  Compulsory  Testimony  Act  of  Febru- 
ary 11.  1803  (27  Stat.  443)  shall  apply  with 
r«*p«ct  to  any  Individual  who  specifically 
claims  such  privilege. 

(c)  No  department,  agency  or  offlclal  ex- 
ercising any  functions  under  this  Act  shall 
publish  or  disclose  Information  obtained 
hereunder  which  Is  deemed  confidential  or 
with  reference  to  which  a  request  for  con- 
fidential treatment  Is  made  by  the  person 
Xumlshlng  such  information  unless  the  head 
of  such  department  or  agency  determines 
that  uie_  withholding  thereof  Is  contrary  to 
t£e  national  Interest. 

(d)  In  tbe  administration  and  enforce- 
ment of  this  Act.  reporting  requirements 
■ball  be  so  designed  as  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
preparation  of  reports  and  recordkeeping  re- 
quired under  this  Act  to  the  extent  feasible, 
conalstent  with  effective  enforcement  and 
compilation  of  usefxil  trade  statistics.  Re- 
porting and  recordkeeping  requirements 
shall  be  periodically  reviewed  and  revised 
In  the  light  of  developments  In  the  field  of 
Information  technology. 


nufPTioN   raoM 
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ACT 

flBc.  6.  Tbe  functions  exercised  under  this 
Aet  aball  be  excluded  from  the  operation  of 
tbe  Administrative  Procedure  Act  (60  Stat. 
S87).  except  as  to  the  requlremenU  of  sec- 
tion 3  thereof. 

TBSIK    KXTANSION    COIfMUSION 

Sbc.  7.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
Ttade  Kxpanalon  Commission  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Commission")  to  be  com- 
posed of  fifteen  members  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President.  The  President  shall  designate 
one  of  the  persons  appointed  to  the  Com- 
mission to  serve  as  Chairman. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  conduct  a  study 
to  determine  practicable  ways  by  which  ex- 
ports from  the  United  States  can  be  expanded 
wltlxnit  jeopardizing  tbe  national  security. 
Tbe  Commission  may  make  Interim  reports 
to  tbe  President  and  the  Congress,  and  shall 
make  a  final  report  thereto  with  respect  to 
Its  findings  and  recommendations  no  later 
than  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(c)  Sacb  member  of  the  Commission  who 
Is  appointed  from  private  life  may  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  9l(X)  for  each 
day  he  la  engaged  upon  work  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel 
expenses.  Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence as  authorized  by  law  (6  U.S.C.  5703) 
for  ijersons  In  the  Government  service  em- 
ployed Intermittently. 

(d)  The  Commission  may.  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  appointments  In  the  com- 
petitive service  or  to  classification  and  gen- 
eral schedule  pay  rates,  appoint  and  fix  tbe 
compensation  of  an  executive  director,  and 
the  Executive  Director,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Commission,  may  employ  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  such  additional  personnel  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions 
of  the  Commission.  No  individual  so  ap- 
pointed may  receive  compensation  In  excess 
of  the  rate  authorized  for  08-18  under  tbe 
General  Schedule 

(e)(1)    The  Commission  may  require  di- 


rectly from  the  bead  of  any  Federal  execu- 
tive department  or  agency  available  Informa- 
tion which  the  Cocnmlsslon  deems  useful  In 
the  discharge  of  its  duties.  All  such  depart- 
ments and  agencies  shall  cooperate  with 
the  Commission  and  furnish  Information  re- 
quested by  the  Committee  to  the  extent 
permitted  by  law. 

rja)  The  head  of  any  executive  department 
or  agency  of  the  Government  may  detail,  on 
a  reimbursable  basis,  any  of  Its  personnel  to 
assist  the  Commission  In  carrying  on  Its  work. 

(f )  Thirty  days  after  submission  of  Its  re- 
port, the  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist. 

(g)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

QVAaTKELT  asroaTS 
Sxc.  8.  The  head  of  any  department  or 
agency  or  other  offlclal  exercising  any  func- 
tions under  this  Act  with  the  exception  of 
those  specified  In  section  7  hereof,  shall  make 
a  quarterly  report,  within  45  days  after  each 
quarter,  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress 
of  his  operations  hereunder. 

ornmnoN 
Sec.  9.  The  term  "person"  as  used  herein 
shall  Include  the  singular  and  the  plural 
and  any  individual,  partnership,  corporation, 
or  other  form  of  association.  Including  any 
government  or  agency  thereof. 

ZnXCTS    ON    OTHES    ACTS 

Sec.  10.  The  Act  of  February  15,  1936  (49 
Stat.  1140),  relating  to  the  licensing  of  ex- 
ports of  tlnplate  scrap.  Is  hereby  super- 
seded; but  nothing  conuined  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  modify,  repeal,  super- 
sede, or  otherwise  affect  the  provisions  of 
any  other  laws  authorizing  control  over  ex- 
ports of  any  commodity. 

Sac.  11.  The  authority  granted  to  the 
President,  pursuant  to  section  414  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  (22  U.S.C.  1934) . 
to  control  the  export  and  Import  of  arms, 
ammunition,  and  implements  of  war.  In- 
cluding technical  data  relating  thereto,  shall 
be  exercised  In  such  manner  as  to  achieve 
effective  coordination  between  the  controls 
authorized  under  that  section  and  the  con- 
trols reqiilred  under  section  2(a)  of  this 
Act. 

■mcnvE  BATS 

Sec.  12.  ThU  Act  shall  take  effect  on  June 
30.  1969. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  122— 
INTRODUCTION  OP  A  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION TO  PROVIDE  FOR  A  TEM- 
PORARY EXTENSION  OP  THE  AU- 
THORITY CONFERRED  BY  THE  EX- 
PORT CONTROL  ACT  OP  1949 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  while  we 
were  considering  the  proposal  which  I 
have  just  introduced  and  the  other  pro- 
posals which  I  have  referred  to  above, 
we  must  not  ignore  the  fact  that  the 
President's  authority  to  control  the  ex- 
portation of  strategic  goods  expires  on 
June  30,  1969.  I  am.  therefore,  introduc- 
ing a  joint  resolution  which  would  ex- 
tend the  expiration  date  of  the  present 
Export  Control  Act  from  June  30,  1969, 
to  August  30.  1969.  While  the  Senate  may 
be  in  a  position  to  report  out  legislation 
on  this  im(>ortant  subject  by  June  30,  I 
have  been  informed  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  House  could  do  so  in  the 
time  remaining.  I,  therefore.  Introduce 
this  resolution  so  that  controls  over  stra- 
tegic items  do  not  lapse  in  the  event  that 
the  Congress  does  not  talce  action  on  this 
matter  before  June  30.  I  am  hopeful, 
however,  that  both  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress will  be  able  to  report  out  a  com- 
promise bill  and  that  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sai7  to  pass  this  resolution. 


I  am  pleased  to  indicate  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman),  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskr),  and 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Biknett), 
join  as  cosponsors  of  this  resolution.  With 
their  able  leadership,  I  am  confident  that 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
will  be  able  to  talce  action  on  this  pro- 
posal, should  it  prove  necessary  to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  122),  to 
provide  for  a  temporary  extension  of  the 
authority  conferred  by  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  of  1949,  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Brookk  (for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors) .  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 


ARMS  CONTROL  AND  THE  MIRV 
TESTS 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a 
most  insightful  editorial  in  today's 
Washington  Post,  entitled  "Arms  Con- 
trol and  the  MIRV  Tests." 

As  cogently  and  meticulously  as  pos- 
sible, the  Post  reviews  the  considera- 
tions which  have  led  me  and  a  number 
of  other  Senators  to  conclude  that  It 
would  be  wise  national  policy  to  seek  a 
delay  in  further  testing  of  the  so-called 
multiple  independently  targetable  re- 
entry vehicles  by  both  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Post  editorial  be 
pi-inted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

AaMS    CONTHOI.    AND    THE    MIRV    TESTS 

In  *  couple  Of  weeks  time  it  will  have  been 
one  full  year  since  the  Soviet  Union  picked 
up  the  United  States'  recurrently  proferred 
Invitation  to  discuss  strategic  arnu  limita- 
tions. No  one  can  say  what  progress — If.  In- 
deed, any — might  have  been  made  by  now 
toward  some  sort  of  stabilizing  arrangement, 
had  not  the  talks  been  delayed  in  turn  by 
the  Soviets'  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia,  our 
own  election  campaign  and  change  of  gov- 
ernment, and  Mr.  Nixon's  Insistence  on  .-i 
thoroughgoing,  snail's  pace  review  of  the 
U.S.  negotiating  position.  But  It  takes  no 
special  insight  to  observe  what  has  happened 
in  the  past  year  without  arms  taUu.  and 
little  of  It  suggests  that  time  Is  wofklng  to 
either  side's  advantage. 

This  is  especially  and  even^alctlcally  true 
In  relation  to  the  development  of  MIRV— 
the  multiple  Independently  targetable  re- 
entry vehicle,  which  has  already  come  fai 
enough  along  to  complicate  enormously  any 
agreement  we  and  the  Soviets  might  reacli. 
not  to  mention  the  prospect  of  our  reaching 
one  at  all. 

The  shorthand  In  which  MIRV  has  been 
discussed  as  an  obstacle  to  arms  control  is 
slightly  misleading.  Tliat  Is.  it  Is  frequently 
argued  that  techniques  of  control  and  In- 
spection likely  to  be  tolerated  by  the  Sovleu 
in  any  agreement  would  not  Include  the 
kind  of  on-site  scrutiny  required  to  establish 
how  many  Individual  warheads  a  missile 
contained,  so  that  there  would  be  no  mu- 
tually acceptable  way  of  "counting"  weapons 
In  an  agreed-upon  arms  limitation  or  freeze. 
That  is  true,  but  at  this  point  is  neither  the 
central  nor  Immediate  question.  We  have  al- 
ready deployed  "cluster"  warheads  in  some 
of  our  missiles — MRV's.  minus  the  crucial 
"V — and  these  already  present  a  simple 
"counting"  problem;   but  precisely  because 
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they  are  not  indopendently  targeted  their 
maneuverability  Is  llmltod,  their  purpose  as 
a  defense  system  penetrator  fairly  clear, 
and  their  relative  unsultabUlty  for  conver- 
sion into  a  first-strike  weapon  evident. 

None  of  this  holds  true  for  MIRV.  which 
was  also  undertaken  In  the  first  Instance  as 
a  penetrator  of  a  Soviet  ABM  defense.  The 
Improved  accuracies  that  are  meant  to  be 
gained  from  continued  testing  could  In  time 
qualify  land-  and  sea-based  MIRVs  as  first- 
strike  weapons,  capable  In  their  great  and 
undeterminable  number  of  destroying  the 
other  side's  hardened  land-based  missile — 
the  protection  retaliatory  force  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  its  deterrent.  When  such  accu- 
racies tiave  been  achieved,  the  "counting" 
problem  will  become  real.  Thus,  absent  an 
agreement,  we  oould  experience  an  almost 
unimaginable  shift  from  addlUon  to  multl- 
pUcatlon  as  the  basis  for  each  side's  effort  to 
match  the  other  and  to  protect  Its  own 
arsenaL 

We  are  a  long  way  yet  from  the  fulfillment 
of  this  grotesque  promise.  But  It  can  also  be 
argued  that  we  are  at  a  point  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  weapon — as  the  Soviets  may  be 
too — wiien  the  decisions  we  take  could  have 
a  profoundly  and  even  permanently  harmful 
effect  on  our  chances  of  reaching  an  agree- 
ment concerning  It.  Our  own  present  series 
of  MIRV  testa  U  Intended  to  lead.  In  a  mat- 
ter of  months,  to  the  deployment  of  these 
weapons  In  refitted  nuclear  submarines  and 
also  In  the  new  Mlnuteman  m.  Few  people, 
It  Is  true.  beUeve  that  tbe  accuracies  ac- 
quired by  this  stage  will  have  qualified  the 
MIRV  as  the  menace  to  stability  It  could 
become.  And  those  who  view  the  process  with 
least  alarm  declare  that  it  will  be  around 
eighteen  months  before  the  first  new  sea- 
based  MIRVs  are  operational,  adding  that 
In  these  early  stages  the  Soviets  would  know 
the  limited  extant  of  Its  attributes  as  a 
weapon. 

Be  all  that  as  It  may,  the  uncertainties 
regarding  the  achievements  of  our  current 
tests,  the  rate  at  which  we  may  proceed  with 
Mlnuteman  in  (which  Is  not  dlstlnguLshable 
In  the  sUo  from  Its  predecessor  and  does  not 
require  refitting  operations  comparable  to 
those  of  the  sea- based  MIRVs) ,  and  tbe  Im- 
provements that  could  be  mastered  via  so- 
called  "confidence  firings"  of  these  early 
weapons  once  deployed,  al  must  contrive  to 
make  the  terms  of  any  weapons  agreement 
far  more  arguable  In  Moscow  than  they 
might  otherwise  have  been.  The  uncertainty 
is  at  least  equal  to  the  demonstrable  fact — 
and  perhaps  more  Important  than  it — In  the 
area  of  arms  control  agreements.  What  can 
be  believed  or  imagined  or  suspected  and 
consequently  argued  may  be  more  important 
than  a  reaUty  which  falls  far  short  of  It. 
That  Is  why  It  Is  so  urgent  for  the  Adminis- 
tration to  move  now  to  get  tbe  arms  talks 
going  or.  falling  that,  to  put  some  sort  of 
brake  on  the  MIRV  development  that  will 
keep  It  a  negotiable  Item. 

A  year  ago.  you  heard  It  argued  that,  on 
the  eve  of  an  arms  bargaining  session  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  would  be  imprudent — a 
weak  and  misleading  sign— to  cancel  the  first 
MIRV  flight  tests  or  to  delay  them.  Today, 
you  hear  It  argued  that  the  moment  has 
vanished,  alas,  for  a  unilateral  slowdown  or 
moratorium:  It  would  have  been  practical, 
the  argument  now  runs,  a  year  ago.  There 
was  truth  to  the  first  of  these  propositions, 
and  there  Is  a  measure  of  truth  to  the  sec- 
ond. For  at  this  point,  even  If  there  were 
a  slowing  or  halt  of  flight  tests,  progress  on 
the  MIRV  has  already  been  such  that  neither 
side  could  be  entirely  confident  of  where  the 
other  had  got  to  or  what  it  might  be  capable 
of  achieving  backstairs. 

But  It  does  not  follow  from  this  that  the 
only  course  left  to  aUay  these  anxieties  In- 
volves each  side's  moving  unilaterally  toward 
a  condition  that  is  preferable  only  in  that  we 
know  for  sure  how  much  we  have  to  be 
anxious  about — namely,  the  unchecked  de- 
velopment of  MIRV  weapons  by  both  coun 


tries.  An  eventual  agreement  to  limit  the  size 
and  number  of  launchers  and  also  the  de- 
ployment of  antl-b«ailBUc  missile  systems  Is — 
by  most  good  accounts — still  attainable  and 
even  susceptible  of  adequate  Inspection  at 
this  stage  at  MIRVs  progress,  although 
MIRV  has  already  introduced  complications 
that  may  soon  bring  us  past  this  point.  What 
Is  left  is  the  opportunity — if  these  weapons 
are  to  be  deployed — to  control  this  deploy- 
ment and  restrain  It  by  mutual  agreement 
under  negotiated,  circumscribed  conditions. 
It  is  an  opportunity  Mr.  Nixon  should  seize — 
or  at   the  very  least  keep  available. 

He  can  do  so  by  braking  the  flight  tests 
of  these  weapons  or  by  moving  with  more 
dispatch  toward  substantive  talks  In  Ge- 
neva. The  critics  to  the  contrary,  this  Is  a  de- 
cision of  Infinitely  more  Importance  at  the 
moment  than  that  of  whether  or  not  to  ap- 
prove the  President's  first  request  for  au- 
thority and  funds  to  undertake  the  Safe- 
guard ABM.  Its  consequences  are  more  far- 
reaching  and  lees  possible  to  reverse.  More- 
over, the  original  rationale  for  MIRV — the 
prospective  deployment  by  the  Russians  of  a 
heavy  ABM  system — Is  at  least  open  to  ques- 
tion at  this  time  and  also  a  subject  which 
will  be  understood  more  clearly  only  when 
the  bargaining  begins.  It  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  tinderstand  the  reluctance  of  a  Presi- 
dent to  enter  into  arms  talks  with  the  Rus- 
sians at  a  moment  when  his  whole  strategic 
poUcy  has  come  under  impassioned  domestic 
attack,  so  that  Mr.  Nixon  may  well  have  It 
In  mind  to  dead  with  nothing  but  the  pre- 
liminaries until  a  few  things  have  been  voted 
up  or  down — resolved,  if  only  temporarily — 
at  home.  If  that  Is  the  case,  he  should  (and 
could  afford  to)  slow  down  the  MIRV  tests. 
It  Is  late  now.  Pretty  soon  It  will  be  too 
Ute. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  as  Sen- 
ators know,  I  have  circulated  a  sense- 
of-the-Senate  resolution  dealing  with 
this  vital  issue.  Together  with  a  large 
and  growing  numlier  of  cosponsors  I  now 
plan  to  introduce  this  resolution  shortly, 
urging  the  President  to  propose  an  im- 
mediate joint  suspension  of  MIRV  tests 
by  the  Soviets  and  ourselves,  and  ex- 
pressing the  Senate's  support  for  an 
early  start  of  strategic  arms  negotia- 
tlcms  to  head  off  another  dangerous 
round  in  the  arms  race. 

I  have  been  investigating  this  issue 
in  detail  for  many  months  and  believe 
I  can  state  with  assurance  that  there 
are  many  points  of  consensus  among 
those  most  fully  informed  about  this 
subject. 

There  is  no  dispute  that  the  prospec- 
tive vulnerability  of  the  American  Mln- 
uteman forces  would  be  greatly  reduced 
if  the  Soviet  Union  could  be  persuaded 
to  forgo  development  and  deployment 
of  MIRV  technology. 

There  is  no  dispute  that  the  U.S. 
MIRV  program  was  intended  to  pene- 
trate an  expected  heavy  Soviet  ABM 
system,  which  has  not  yet  materialized. 

There  is  no  dispute  that  the  United 
States  could  achieve  an  effective  MIRV 
capability  in  a  shorter  time  than  it 
would  take  the  Soviet  Union  to  deploy 
a  heavy  ABM  system;  hence  there  is  no 
dispute  tliat  so  far  as  the  stated  mission 
is  concerned,  the  U.S.  MIRV  program  can 
be  safely  delayed  for  a  time. 

There  Is  no  dispute  that  if  MIRV  sys- 
tems are  actually  deployed,  they  will  in- 
crease the  difficulties  of  verifying  com- 
pliance with  the  hoped-for  freeze  on 
strategic  weapons,  since  one  could  not 
then  be  confident  of  precisely  how 
many     accurate     and     independently 


aimed  warheads  were  mounted  on  a  par- 
ticular missile. 

There  is  no  dispute  that,  if  the  United 
States  MIRV  program  is  completed,  it 
will  be  more  difficult  to  dissuade  the 
Soviets  from  deploying  similar  tech- 
nology. 

In  short  there  are  many  sound  rea- 
sons for  concluding  that  the  control  of 
MIRV  is  the  paramount  problem  of  the 
arms  race  at  this  time,  and  that  an  early 
joint  suspension  of  MIRV  flight  tests 
could  provide  additional  time  for  de- 
vising adequate  arrangements  to  limit 
such  destabilizing  technology. 

I  will  be  expanding  on  these  and  re- 
lated arguments  in  the  next  few  days 
and  hope  that  other  Smators  will  join 
me  in  sponsoring  the  proposed  resolu- 
tion. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
32— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  ON  RAIL 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
little  comfort  In  having  correctly  fore- 
told the  future,  when  dire  consequences 
were  predicted  and  they  have  now  come 
true. 

I  am,  unfortunately.  In  that  position 
today.  In  the  early  days  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress, I  submitted,  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  a  bipartisan  group  of  interested 
Senators,  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
25.  This  resolution  was  designed  at  least 
to  attempt  to  solve  the  already  then 
critical  situation  regarding  rail  passenger 
service. 

The  resolution  was  introduced  against 
the  background  that  hundreds  of  long 
distance  passenger  trains  had  been  dis- 
continued by  leading  railroads  through- 
out this  country.  The  problem  early  in 
1967  had  become  acute,  and  many  of  us 
felt  that  the  time  had  come  to  take  some 
constructive  action. 

As  I  told  the  Senate  then: 

What  was  once  referred  to  as  "creeping 
abandonment"  has  begun  to  gallop. 

And  I  pointed  out: 

Almost  nothing  Is  being  done  to  face  up 
to  the  problems  of  today,  namely  the  aban- 
donment and  discontinuance  of  most  long 
haul  or  non-commuter  short  run  passenger 
service  In  this  country. 

I  predicted  then  that  unless  action 
were  taken  we  would  be  faced  with  a 
"gigantic  problem"  in  years  hence. 

For  a  variety  of  reasons,  which  would 
serve  little  good  to  explore,  no  action  was 
taken,  and  today  the  "gigantic  problem" 
about  which  I  warned  is  upon  us. 

Just  in  the  time  bince  the  start  of  the 
90th  Congress,  or  roughly  In  the  past 
2  ''2  years,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission has  received  petitions  to  discon- 
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tlnue  more  than  320  trains.  That  figure, 
by  the  way.  does  not  include  the  gigan- 
tic passenger  service  restructuring  on  the 
New  York.  New  Haven  k  Hartford  Rail- 
road subsequent  to  its  absorption  by  the 
Penn  Central.  In  that  case  alone,  some 
91  trains  were  involved,  of  which  40  sur- 
vived. 

The  ICC.  during  this  period,  allowed 
202  trains  to  be  discontinued,  while  dis- 
continuance cases  involving  94  trains 
were  either  denied,  dismissed,  or  with- 
drawn. Cases  concerning  28  trains  are 
presently  pending.  These  figures  include 
only  interstate  trains  and  do  not  reflect 
the  dozens  of  intrastate  trains  which 
have  been  allowed  to  be  discontinued 
either  by  the  ICC  or  by  State  utility  com- 
missions. Considering  the  fact  that  little 
more  than  500  long-distance  passenger 
trains  are  still  operating  at  this  time,  the 
revelation  that  more  than  200  have  been 
discontinued  in  the  past  30  months  puts 
this  matter  sharply  into  perspective. 
-  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  record  of  ICC  action  on  pas- 
senger trains  for  1967.  1968.  and  the  first 
half  of  1969.  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
problem  was  serious  In  1967.  it  has  in- 
deed become  grave  in  1969. 

As  I  see  it.  we  are  faced  with  a  choice. 
Either  we  will  be  content  to  allow  all 
but  a  handful  of  the  remaining  500 
trains  to  be  discontinued  so  that  by 
1972.  or  1973.  there  will  be  virtually  no 
rail  passenger  service  at  all  in  the  United 
States,  or  we  will  take  some  construc- 
tive action  to  indicate  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  the  railroads, 
and  the  public  that  Congress  is  con- 
cerned about  this  problem  and  wishes 
to  seek  a  solution. 

It  Is  for  the  pmpose  of  suggesting  a 
beginning  toward  a  solution  that  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  an  updated  version 
of  the  resolution  I  sponsored  in  the  90th 
Congress.  The  list  of  cosponsors.  which 
I  will  announce  at  the  conclusion  of 
these  remarks,  supplies  ample  evidence 
that  people  from  one  end  of  the  Nation 
to  the  other  are  most  concerned  about 
this  problem.  The  question  of  providing 
adequate  rail  passenger  service  for  the 
people  of  America  is  one  which  crosses 
party  lines,  as  well  as  geographic  and 
Ideological  barriers.  _^ 

It  is  obvious  that  there  is  no  area  of 
the  country  which  has  not  suffered  from 
declining  rail  service.  It  is  further  ob- 
vious that  virtually  all  major  railroads 
have  sought  actively  to  rid  themselves 
of  the  passenger  business.  In  some  cases, 
there  has  been  and  continues  to  be  eco- 
nomic justification  for  this  action  on  the 
part  of  the  private  carriers;  in  other 
cases,  the  move  to  discontinue  passen- 
ger trains  has  been  or  continues  to  be 
just  another  step  toward  freeing  more 
and  more  capital  for  freight  operations. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  we  have  reached 
the  point  where  we  must  decide  just 
how  much  obligation  a  highly  profit- 
able railroad  has  to  operate  passenger 
trains,  and  just  how  much  obligation 
public  bodies  must  assume  for  the  op- 
eration of  passenger  tiains  on  deficit- 


ridden  railroads,  or  in  areas  where  the 
trains  themselves  cannot  operate  prof- 
itably, even  though  they  may  be  needed. 

The  aim  of  the  resolution  being  intro- 
duced today  is  to  seek  to  determine  the 
facts  upon  which  such  policies  can  be 
built. 

Pew  would  suggest  that  passenger 
trains  will  reap  huge  profits  for  the  rail- 
roads. Many  have  suggested  that  pas- 
senger trains  need  not  lose  money.  The 
great  success  of  the  three  Penn  Central 
MetroUners  currently  in  operation  be- 
tween Washington  and  New  York  offers 
an  excellent  case  in  point. 

It  is  true  that  these  trains  do  operate 
in  a  heavily  populated  corridor.  But 
trains  have  been  operating  in  this  cor- 
ridor all  along,  and  passenger  traffic  was 
on  the  decline.  The  advent  of  the  Metro- 
Uners, which  are  fast,  reliable,  clean, 
and  efficient,  has  brought  people  back 
to  the  rails. 

Who  is  to  suggest  that  other  kinds  of 
clean,  fast,  efficient  trains  would  also  not 
bring  people  back  to  the  rails? 

The  supporters  of  this  resolution  do 
not  suggest  additional  rail  ser\'ice  is  im- 
perative because  they  necessarily  prefer 
trains  over  other  means  of  transporta- 
tion. We  do.  however,  suggest  that  the 
continued  and  even  expanded  utiliza- 
tion of  rail  passenger  trains  is  inevitable, 
especially  in  the  so-called  corridor  areas 
of  this  Nation. 

This  is  true  because  expressways  and 
interstate  highways  are  near  the  satura- 
tion point  in  many  parts  of  America.  In 
addition,  air  congestion  has  become  a 
problem  of  national  concern. 

Thus,  the  railroads,  despite  some  fi- 
nancial problems,  can,  and  indeed  must, 
play  a  role  in  solving  our  ground  trans- 
portation problems.  The  question  is 
whether  all  passenger  facilities  should 
be  allowed  to  be  abandoned  now,  only  to 
be  replaced  very  soon  at  a  cost  of  billions 
or  whether  meaningful  remedial  legisla- 
tion can  prevent  such  a  mistake. 

The  resolution  we  now  propose  would 
direct  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion to  conduct  a  6-month  study  of  vari- 
ous aspects  of  the  rail  transporiatlon 
question,  during  which  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  would  be  asked 
to  prevent  any  abandonment  or  sale  of 
rail  passenger  service  facilities. 

We  are  deliberately  suggesting  a  brief 
study.  The  time  for  studying  has  nearly 
diminished.  The  time  for  action  is  at 
hand.  I  feel  certain,  after  appropriate 
consultations,  that  DOT  would  be  able  to 
make  proper  recommendations  in  a 
period  of  6  months. 

The  investigation,  as  the  resolution 
suggests,  should  have  as  its  primary  ob- 
jective an  analysis  of  the  feasibility  of 
developing,  promoting,  and  operating 
long-distance  rail  passenger  transporta- 
tion through  the  establishment  of  re- 
gional or  intrastate  rail  transportation 
commissions;  a  Government-industry 
public  corporation ;  or  through  direct  as- 
sistance to  railroad  operators. 

In  that  regard,  we  ask  that  E>OT  make 
a  comprehensive  determination  of  where 
and  how  the  technology  and  service  de- 
veloped in  the  northeast  corridor  high- 
speed rail  project  can  be  utilized  in  other 
intercity  corridors  in  the  United  States. 

This  is  most  important  because  the 
concept  behind   the  enactment  of   the 


High  Speed  Ground  Trans{x>rtatlon  Act 
4  years  ago,  even  though  this  has  been 
nearly  forgotten,  was  to  conduct  experi- 
ments in  passenger  serxice  which  would 
have  benefit  to  all  parts  of  the  Nation. 
Since  funds  were  provided  for  limited 
experimentation,  demonstrations  have 
been  confined  to  the  northeast  corridor. 
What  we  leam  here,  however,  concerning 
public  attitudes  toward  improved  rail 
service,  travel  patterns,  and  the  ability  of 
railroads  to  attract  passengers  from  the 
air  and  the  highways,  should  prove  to  be 
quite  applicable  elsewhere  in  the  Nation. 

We  further  ask  that.  In  consultation 
with  the  railroads.  State  utility  com- 
missions, and  State  or  regional  trans- 
portation authorities,  DOT  determine  the 
feasibility  of  providing  Federal  assist- 
ance for  the  planning  and  development  of 
regional  rail  passenger  services. 

This  Is  a  most  worthwhile  concept  to 
explore  because  if  the  problem  of  rail 
passenger  service  is  Indeed  to  be  solved, 
then  States  and  regional  bodies  will  have 
to  be  involved.  I  cannot  foresee  a  time 
when  the  Federal  Government  will  com- 
pletely absorb  the  financial  burden 
of  operating  unprofitable  long-distance 
trains  across  the  country.  I  can  foresee  a 
time  in  the  very  near  future  when  the 
Federal  Government  or  regional  transit 
authorities  might  help  the  railroads  run 
such  trains. 

In  addition,  we  ask  that  DOT  make  a 
comprehensive  determination  of  the 
feasibility  of  providing  Government  as- 
sistance to  furnish  a  pool  of  rail  passen- 
ger equipment.  The  National  Association 
of  Railroad  Passengers — NARP — the 
widely  respected  spokesman  for  rail 
travelers  in  all  50  States  of  the  Union, 
has  expressed  great  interest  in  this 
aspect  of  our  proposal,  as  well  as  the 
resolution  itself.  In  fact,  Anthony  Has- 
well.  the  chairman  of  NARP,  sent  word 
from  Chicago  that — 

Favorable  action  on  the  AUott  resolution 
win  be  of  vital  assistance  In  combating  the 
negative  attitude  toward  passenger  service 
which  today  is  so  widespread  within  the 
railroad  industry. 

The  association  is  particularly  con- 
cerned about  "the  deteriorating  condi- 
tion of  passenger  equipment  which  is 
causing  increased  repair  and  mainte- 
nance expense  together  with  Inferior 
service  to  the  public." 

I  welcome  NARP's  support,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  their  suggestions  now  and  in 
the  future  will  prove  to  be  most  valuable 
as  we  continue  to  discuss  this  whole 
question. 

As  auxiliary  paints  to  the  matter  of  a 
passenger  equipment  pool,  we  are  asking 
for  DOT  to  examine  the  questions  of 
Government  assistance  for  terminal  fa- 
cilities, fare  structure  experimentation, 
and  outright  operation  of  long-distance 
trains. 

A  further  point  to  be  studied,  under 
our  resolution,  is  whether  or  not  con- 
tainerized mail  can  be  coordinated  with 
exlsUng  or  future  passenger  train  sched- 
ules to  insure  both  fast  mail  senice  and 
a  continuation  of  needed  passenger 
routes. 

I  have  addressed  the  Senate  many 
times  on  the  ruthless  discontinuance  of 
railway  post  office— RPO — operations 
imder  the  policies  of  one  William  J. 
Hartlgan.    That    has    now    become    a 
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separate  matter,  and  I  shall  not  com- 
ment on  It  further  at  this  time,  except 
to  say  that  aU  the  facts  have  not  yet 
been  revealed  on  this  case.  At  least.  It 
seems  to  this  Senator  that  now  that  the 
Post  Office  Department  has  succeeded  in 
dismantling  the  reliable  RPO  system 
which  served  the  Nation  so  well,  we  ought 
to  be  able  to  explore  ways  of  hauling  mail 
on  passenger  trains.  This  wor:ld  help  the 
mall  service,  because  passenger  trains 
are  on  the  whole  rather  reliable;  this 
would  also  assist  passenger  trains  be- 
cause of  the  revenue  which  would  accrue 
to  the  railroads. 

The  argument  over  whether  the  rail- 
road determined  to  discontinue  trains 
first,  thus  forcing  the  Post  Office  to  can- 
cel RPO's,  or  whether  the  Post  Office 
Department  determined  to  cancel  RPO's 
thus  forcing  the  railroads  to  discontinue 
passenger  trains,  has  not  yet  been  fully 
settled.  Therefore,  it  is  high  time  that 
the  debate  over  this  issue  be  supplanted 
by  a  positive  investigation  of  what  can 
be  done  to  ship  mail  by  trains. 

We  also  ask  what  responsible  man- 
agement, labor,  and  Government  officials 
have  also  been  requesting  for  some  time 
now,  namely,  that  DOT  examine  the 
question  what  changes  can  be  made  in 
work  rules  to  Insiu-e  the  greater  use  of 
rail  passenger  service. 

We  are  extremely  hopeful  that  this 
resolution  will  receive  prompt  hearings 
and  action  in  committee.  We  are  not,  we 
believe,  acting  a  moment  too  soon,  and 
indeed  if  we  wait  much  longer,  there  will 
not  be  any  trains  to  save. 

In  my  own  State  of  Colorado,  we  are 
now  fighting,  for  the  third  time  around, 
the  discontinuance  of  the  California 
Zephyr.  We  are  all  hopeful  that  the  ICC 
will  order  the  train  continued  for  an- 
other year,  which  It  presently  has  pow- 
er to  do.  Yet,  that  is  hardly  a  permanent 
solution.  The  Zephyr  equipment  is  get- 
ting older.  Complaints  of  poor  service, 
dirty  coaches,  difficulties  with  reserva- 
tions, the  necessity  to  use  cash  rather 
than  credit  cards,  and  so  forth,  have 
been  reaching  my  office  daily  since  the 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Western  petitioned 
to  discontinue  its  portion  of  the  train's 
run. 

If  the  Commission  merely  orders  the 
train  to  operate  year  after  year,  and  the 
service  continues  to  deteriorate,  eventu- 
ally passengers  simply  will  not  ride.  At 
that  point,  whether  or  not  there  is  need 


for  the  service,  the  Commission  will  be 
forced  to  give  the  railroads  permission 
to  discontinue. 

The  Zephyr  case  Is  only  one  of  many 
examples  we  could  mention.  Obviously, 
what  are  needed  are  permanent  solutions, 
because  the  problems  confronting  us  will 
be  with  us  for  generations  to  come. 

I  do  not  believe  that  a  railroad  should 
be  obliged  to  continue  the  operation  of 
truly  defict-ridden  passenger  trains  in- 
definitely with  no  relief.  I  believe  that 
a  railroad  which  seeks  in  good  faith  to 
maintain  clean,  efficient,  and  rehable 
passenger  service,  and  which  having 
done  so,  still  cannot  at  least  break  even, 
must  be  given  sympathetic  consideration 
of  its  situation  by  the  ICC,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  and  the  Con- 
gress. 

All  we  are  saying  is  that  the  study 
we  propose  is  necessary  to  determine 
the  direction  we  must  go  now  and  in  the 
future. 

As  I  mentioned  at  the  outset,  this  res- 
olution aims  only  at  a  beginning.  The 
time  is  at  hand;  the  support  is  pres- 
ent; the  conditions  warrant  it.  Let  us 
begin. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
other  Senators  I  submit  the  concurrent 
resolution  and  ask  that  it  be  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hansen  in  the  chair).  The  concurrent 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  32) .  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  is  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res.  32 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That,  because 
(1)  expressway  and  interstate  highways  in 
major  urban  areas  are  near  the  saturation 
point.  (2)  air  congestion  has  become  a  prob- 
lem of  national  concern.  (3)  large  segments 
of  rural  America  will  soon  be  without  rail 
passenger  transportation,  and  (4)  the  rail- 
roads, despite  financial  problems,  can  play 
a  vital  role  In  solving  our  ground  transporta- 
tion problems,  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  should 
make  an  Investigation  of  the  potential  of  rail 
transportation,  particularly  over  existing 
lines  and  rights-of-way,  for  passenger  and 
mail  transportation  In  the  United  States. 
Such  investigation  should  have  as  it  primary 
objective  an  analysis  of  the  feaslblUtv  of 
developing,  promoting  and  operating  inter- 
urban  railroad  transportation  through  the 
establishment  of  regional  (or  intrastate) 
rail   transportation   commissions,   a   govern- 

EXHIBIT  1 


ment-lndustry  public  corporation;  or 
through  direct  assistance  to  railroad  opera- 
tors. Such  an  Investigation  should  also 
include : 

(a)  a  comprehensive  determination  of 
where  and  how  the  technology  and  service 
developed  In  the  northeast  corridor  high 
speed  rail  project  can  be  utilized  in  other 
intercity  corridors  in  the  United  States; 

(b)  in  consultation  with  railroad  com- 
panies, State  utility  commissions  and  StiUe 
or  regional  transportation  authorities  deter- 
mine the  feasibility  of  providing  federal  as- 
sistance for  the  planning  and  development  of 
regional  rail-passenger  services: 

(c(  a  comprehensive  determination  of  the 
feasibility  of  providing  Government  assist- 
ance to  furnish  a  pool  of  passenger  equip- 
ment; provide  modern  terminal  facilities: 
and  fcr  experimentation  in  fare  structure, 
type  of  service  and  frequency  of  service 
through  loans  to  railroads,  or  grants  to  public 
authorities  established  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  and  operating  regional  rail-pas- 
senger services: 

(d)  in  consultation  with  the  Postmaster 
General,  a  determination  as  to  how  contain- 
erized mall  can  be  coordinated  with  existing 
or  future  passenger  train  schedules  to  insure 
both  fast  mall  service  and  a  continuation  of 
needed  passenger  routep; 

(e)  In  consultation  vrtth  railroad  manage- 
ment and  railroad  labor  organizations,  a  de- 
termination as  to  what  changes  in  work  rules 
can  be  worked  out  to  Insure  greater  use  of 
rail  passenger  service; 

(f)  a  review  of  all  existing  research  and 
development  in  rail  transportation  and  a  de- 
termination of  areas  where  future  research 
and  development  should  be  concentrated, 
with  special  emphasis  on  equipment  design, 
maintenance,  right-of-way,  and  track  and 
power  supply  improvements;  and 

(g)  such  other  matters  as  would  deter- 
mine and  promote  the  potential  of  rail  trans- 
portation for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the 
solution  of  such  problems. 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  also  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  In  view  of  the  urgency  of  the  problems 
Involved  such  investigation  and  studv  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  and  a  report 
thereon,  should  be  completed  In  not  more 
than  six  months,  and  pending  such  comple- 
tion the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
should  exercise  such  authority  as  it  has 
under  law  to  prevent  any  abandonment  or 
sale  of  rail  passenger  service  facilities. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  cosponsors  of  the 
concurrent  resolution  are  as  follows; 

Messrs.  Aiken,  Allott.  Bennett,  Bible. 
Cannon.  Cooper,  Cranston,  Curtis,  Dodd,' 
Dole,  Dominick,  Fannin,  Hansen, 
Hrttska,  Javits.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  McGee. 
Miller,  Nelson,  Pell,  Percy,  Prouty.' 
RiBicoFF,  Scott,  Spong,  Stevens.  Thur- 
mond, Tydings,  Yarborough,  and  Young 
of  North  Dakota. 


F.D.  No. 

24435 
24462 
24499 
24529 
24342 
24545 
24S46 

2455« 

24562 
24571 


Railrud  and  points  served 


Filed 


Eflective  date 


Investigation 
ordered 


4-inontti  date 


Hearing  date 


Num- 
ber ol 
trains 


Action 


Chesapealte  t  Ohio  R»  Co  ,  Washington,  D.C.    Jan.  10  1967 
to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  4  others. 


--  Feb.  10,  1967 Jan.  26,  1967 June 9,  1967. Feb.  27, 1967 

"iJJ^rSSd'SKJu^"'^^^^^^^  ''"^-^^^ Mar.  15,  1967 Mar.  2,  1967 July  ,4, 1967 Apr.  3. '1967.^ 


linois  Central  RR.   Co.,  Chicago,   111.,  and    Mar.  3, 1967 

Waterloo.  Iowa 
Southern  Pacific  Co.,  Tucumcari,  N.  Mex.,  and    Mar.  19. 1967 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Monon  RR,  Chicago,  III -Louisville.  Ky Mir.  27, 1967.. 

Chicago,  Burlinfton  t  Quincy  RR.  Co.,  Billings,    Mar.  30, 1967 

Mont.,  and  Alliance,  Nebr. 


.do. 


Apr.  5,  1967.. 
Apr.  21,  1967. 
May  8, 1967.. 
May  1, 1967... 
do 


.  Mar.  22,  1967. 

Apr.  7, 1967... 

Apr.  25, 1967.. 

Apr.  19, 1967.. 
do......... 


.-  Aug.  4.  1967.. 
.-  Aug.  20,  1967. 
..  Sept.  7,  1967... 
-.  Aug.  31,  1967.. 
do 


Colorado  i  Southern  Ry.  Co.,  Chicago,  Burl- 
lington  &  Quincy  RR.  Co  ,  Denver,  Colo.,  and 
Billings,  Mont 

^'h'lli^.T.r-rtVlJlnd'Di.roil'""'''^    *•"•'••*' "'>"''•''«' ''"■''''^' S.pL9,1967... 

The  Colorado*  Southern  Ry.  Co.,  Fart  Worth*    Apr.  10. 1967                     do 
Denver  Ry.  Co.,  Dallas,  Te«..-0envef.  Colo.  


-  Apr.  24.  1967. 
.  May  25,  1967. 
.  Juoe  12,  1967. 
.  Junes,  1967.. 
do 

June  19, 1967.. 


Apr.  25, 1967 do. 


^°silisb"r''*'NC*  '^'  *"'""*""'•  °''^-  *"<•    Apf-ZS-lSW May 27,  1967 May  12,  1967 StpL 


26, 1967. 


June  12, 1967. 
June  14. 1967. 


Denied   June   5, 

1967. 
Granted,  June 

20.  1967. 
Granted  July 

26.  1967. 
Granted  Aug. 

II.  1967. 
Granted  Aug. 

30T967. 
Denied.  Aug. 

24,  1967 
Granted.  Aug. 

24,  196/. 

2  granted,  2 

denied, 

Sept.  5.  1967. 
Granted,  Aug. 

31.  1967. 
Granted.  Sept 

19,  1967. 
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riM 


Eawtivt  data 


iRvtstitatiM 
ordarad 


4-iiH>nth  data 


Haariai  data 


Nvm- 
bar  ot 
trains    Action 


MSM   GMcat*.  MNiNiAaa,  St  Paul  t  Pacifte  RW^    M^r  12. 1M7 Jma  1MM7 May  31. 1W7 Oct  II.  1M7 

CMcaf*.  IN.,  and  Omaka,  Nabr. 
24595    Nortkafn   Paofic  Co.,  St   Paal.   Minn,   and    May  12. 1 W7 lyNa  II.  1W7 Juna  6.  1967  Oct  17  1967 

Jawaslewn.  N  Dak. 

24615  Chieafo.  Burlinflon  «  Quincy  RR.  Co  ,  Chieaio.    May  29, 19(7 Jaly  1. 1967  •    No 

III.  and  Oaialia.  Nabr 

24616  OiieaiD.  Rock  Island  «  Pacific  Railroad  Co,    May  29,  1967 Jviw30,1967 Juna  16.  1967 Oct  29. 1967 

Minnaapolis.  Minn,  and  Kansas  City,  Ma 

24625    Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  Co,  Littia  Rock,  Ark.    hin«9.  1967 J«ly  17. 1967 July  5. 1967 N«v.  16, 1967 

and  Alaxandria,  La. 

24645  Illinois  Cantral  Rft.  Co..  Mampiiis.  Tann.  and    Juna27.  1967 Avf.  1. 1967 July  IS.  1967...         Nov.  30. 1967 

N«w  Orlaans,  La. 

24646  Louisvilla  »  Nashvilla  RR.  Co  ,  St.  Louis.  Mo  ,    Juna  21.  1967 July  31.  1967 July  II.  1967....         Nov  30,  1967 

and  Nashville,  Twin. 


.  July  10, 1967. 
July  17, 1967.. 


24723    Pannsylvania  RR.  Co .  Chicap),  III ,  and  Val-  Auf.  30.  1967. Oct  2.  1967 

pariso,  Ind. 

24725    Ckicafo  •  Eastarn  Illinois  RR.  Co.  Chicaga.  Aug.  31, 1967 Oct  1.1967. 

IN  .  and  Cvansvilla.  Ind. 


SapL  18.1967. 
Sapt  II,  1967. 


Fab.  1,  1961.. 
iaa.  31, 1961. 


Au|.7. 1967... 
Au|.  14.  1967.. 
Sapt  6,  1M7... 
Au|.  21,  1967.. 


Oct  30.  1967... 
Oct.  30. 1967.. 


24721 
24739 
24746 
24759 
24760 
247(6 

24771 

24772 

24773 

24774 

24779 
24710 

24711 
24S09 

24112 


Oct  19. 1967 Fab. 29. 1961.... 

Oct. 25, 1967 ..  Mar.7,196< 


Chicaio,  Burlinfton  t  Quincy, chance  in  sarv-    Sapt.  1,1967      .  Oct  1. 1967  .    (to 

ica  Nos.  8  and  30.  Chicata.  Ill ,  Omaha, 

Nabr 

Giaat  Northern  Ry.  Co  ,  Fario.  N    Oak  .  and    Sapt  12, 1967  Oct  15, 1967 Oct  3. 1967 

>  "SI.  Paul,  Minn. ;  2  discontinued  and  1  chanie 
.  _a(  sofvice. 
Chicafo.  Rock  Island  A  Pacific  RR  and  South-    Sept  11. 1967  Oct  20. 1967 Oct  5. 1967 

em  Pacific  Co.  Nos.  3  and  4  between  Chicafo 

and  El  Paso,  Tei. 
Chieaio,  Burliniton  »  Quincy  RR  Co  Nos.  22    Sept  27. 1967  Oct29.1967 No  Oct  27. 1967  o« 

and  23  change  of  service  between  Chicago  recoasidafaboa. 

and  St  Paul 
Chicago,  Milwaukee. St  Paul  t  Paofic  RR  Co.    Sapt  29, 1967  Oct  31, 1967... 

Nos.  55  and  51  between  Chicago  and  Minne- 
apolis. 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St  Paul  t  Pacific  RR  Co.    Oct  6, 1967. . .  .  No*.  1, 1967. . . 

and  Soo  Une  RR.  Co.  between  Milwaukee, 

Wis.  and  Calumet,  Mwh  Nos  9  10  and  49- 

4«. 
Chicago,  Rl  and  Pacific  RR  Co,  Nos  21  and  22    Oct  9. 1967 Nov.  10. 1967. No 

between  Memphis,  Tenn  ,  and  Tucumcari. 

N.  Me>. 
The  Atchoon.  Topeka  and  Santa  ft  Ry  Co.  do tfa. No:  dismissed 

Nos  3  and  4  between  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  notice 

Gallup.  N   Mei 
The  Atchison.  Topeka  t  Santa    Fe   Ry    Co.  do 4»  Oct  27  1967 

Nos.  47  and  41  and  211  and  212  between 

Kansas  City,  Mo  ,  and  Tulsa.  Okla. 
The  Atchison,  Topeka  t  Santa   Fe  Ry.   Co,  da 4t No;  dismissed 

Nos  7  and  8  between  Chicaga.  Ill .  and  Los  notica. 

Angeles  and  Bakersheld.  Calif 
Southern  Pacihc  Co   rios  21  and  22  betv;een    Oct  16. 1967  ...  Nov.  16, 1967  N« 

Ogden,  Utah,  and  Oakland,  Call! 
New  Voik  Central  R    Co    Nos    312  and  341       ...do Nw.  19. 1967 Nov.  7, 1967... 

between  St  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Indiana-Ohio 

State  hae. 
New  York  Central  R.  Co.  Nos.  57  and  96  be-  do d> «• 

tween  Chicago  and  Indiana-Ohio  State  line. 
St  Louis-San  Francisco  Ry.  Co.  101  and  102    Nov.  3,  1967 Dae.  I,  1967 No 

between  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  Biimingham, 

Ala. 


Fab.  14. 1961. 
Fab.  19. 196S. 


.  Nov  27,1967.. 
do 

Jan.  t,  1968.... 

Dec.  4,1967... 

Oacll,1967.. 


Mar.  9. 1961. 


Jan.  8. 1968. 


Mm.  18, 1968. 
* 


Jan.  15, 1968. 
Jm.  22. 1968.. 


Southern  Ry  Co.  discontinuance  ol  train  No       ..  do Dae  4,  19(7.. 

36  and  consolidation  ol  No.  47  with  37  be- 
tween Washington.  DC.  and  Atlanta.  Ga. 

24818  Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Ry    Co    trains     Nov.  8.  1967 ..  Dac  10.  1967. 

Nos  13  and  14  between  El  Paso.  Te>  .  and 
Albuquerque.  N   Me« 

24819  Atchison.  Topel>a&  Santa  FeRy  Co  Nos  9. 11.    Nov.  9,  1967 .  Dac.  18.  1967. 

and  12  between  Chicago.  Ill ,  Kansas  City, 

Mo.,  and  Fort  Worth-Dallas.  Te<. 
24821    Chicago.  Budmgton  t  Qumcy  RR  Co  Nos.  35    ...da Dac.  10.  1967. 

and  36  between  Chicago,  III.  and  Kansas 

City.  Mo. 
24827    Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  RR  Co  .  Nos.  7    Nov.  17, 1967. Dec.  17,  1967. 

and  8,  between  Omaha,  Nebr .  and  Denver. 

Colo. 


No 

Nov  21.  1967. 
Dec.  4,  1967.. 
Nov.  27,  1967. 
No 


Apr  9,  1968.... 
Apr.  16,1968... 
Apr.  9,  1968. . . . 


Jan.  22.  1968 

Feb.  5,  1968 


Jan  29,  30.  31. 
Feb  1.  2.  6.  7. 
1968^ 


24836 
24853 

24854 

24855 
24857 


24861 
24869 


Seaboard  Coast  Line  RR.  Co  ,  Nos  77  and  78,    Nov.  27,  1967.  Dac  31, 1967. 

between  Richmond,  Va..  and  Fk)rence,  S.C. 
Kansas  City  Southern  Ry.  Co;  Louisiana  ft    Dac  4. 1967 Jan  4,  1968... 

Arkansas  Ry.  Co.;  Nos.  1  and  2.  between 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  New  Orleans.  La. 


No 

Dac  19, 1967. 


Kansas  City  Southern  Ry.  Co  :  Louisiana  ft 

Arkansas  Ry  Co  :  Nos.  15-9. 10-16.  between 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  New  Orleans,  La.,  and 

Port  Arthur.  Tei 
Noithern  PkiIcc  Ry.  Co..  Nos.  1  and  2  be-    Dec.  4,  1967 Jan.  10,  1968.. 

tween     Fargo.     N.     Dak.,    and     Txoma- 

Sealtle,  Wash. 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry   Co..  Nos.  43  and  46    Dec.  5, 1967 Jan.  5. 1968... 

between    Portsmouth    and    Charlottesville; 

No^.  3  and  4  between  Washington.  D.C..  and 

Cincinnati,  Ohio;   Nos.  47  and  46  between  ' 

Ash  and.   Ky..   and   Detroit,  Mich.  June  25. 

!9e9  petition  for  reconstruction. 
Union  Pacilic   RR    Co..  Nos.  5  and  6  between    Dec.  6.  1967 Jan.  8.  1968... 

Cmaha.  Nebr.,  and  Los  Angeles,  Calit. 
Atchison,  Topeka  ft  Santa  Fe  Ry  Co..  Nos.  19    Dec  13.  1967 Jan.  14,  1968. 

and  20,  23  and  25  between  Chicago  and  Los 

Ange  es. 


May  3-10.  (time 
voluntarily  ei- 
tended  by  rail- 
road. 


Fab.  5-24, 1968. 


*> * do 4o Fab.  5. 1968.. 


Dac  18.  1967. 
Dac  21, 1967. 


Dac  28. 1967. 
Doc  29, 1967. 


May  9.  1968. 


May  4.  1968.  Ma>' 
12.  1968  (time 
voluntarily  ei- 
tended  by  rail- 
road). 


May  7.  1968. 
May  13, 1968. 


Feb.  13. 1968.... 
Feb.  5. 1968 


Fab.  19, 1968. 


2    Granted.  Sept. 

21. 1967. 
2    Granted. 

Sept.  27.  1967. 
1    Granted. 

Juna  19.  1967. 
Granted 

Oct.  6.  1967. 
Granted 

Nov.  7,  1967. 
Granted,  Nov.  28 

1967. 
Denied  (part), 

Nov  72.  1967; 

petition  de- 
nied May  24. 

1968. 
Denied  Jan.  26. 

1968 
Granted  Jan.  25, 

1968.  petition 

denied  May  I. 

1968 
Granted  Sept  19. 

1967. 

Granted  Feb  9, 
1968. 

Granted  Feb  15, 
1968. 

Feb.  26. 1968, 1 

granted, 1 

denied. 
Denied  Feb. 

26. 1968. 


Granted  Mar.  1, 
IML 


Granted  Oct.  26, 
1967. 

Oct.  19.  1967: 
Oct.  30.  1967. 

2  granted;  2 
denied;  Mar. 
1.1968. 

Oct.  19.  1967; 
Oct.  30,  1967. 

Granted  Nov. 

1,  1967. 
Granted  Mar. 

14,  1968 

Granted  Mar. 

14.  1968 
Granted  Nov. 

24,  1967. 

Petition  tor 

reconstruclion 

denied  Dec. 

7,  1957. 
Granted  Nov. 

21.  1967. 

Granted  Mar. 
28.  1968. 

Granted  Apr.  U. 
1968. 


2     Denied  Apr  7. 


Dec.  5. 1967,  peti- 
tion lor  recon- 
sideration 
denied  Dec 
15,  1967 

Granted  Dec  '.9. 
1967. 

Denied  May  7, 
1968. 


6    Granted  May  6, 
1968. 


2    Denied  May  6, 
1968. 

6    4  granted. 2  de- 
nied May  7. 
1968.  Petition 
denied  Oct. 
23,  1968. 

2  Withdrawn  Jan. 
12,  1968. 

4  2  granted.  2  de- 
nied. May  8. 
1968. 
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EXHIBIT  1— 0>ntinued 


F.O.  No. 


Railroad  and  points  served 


FNad 


Effective  date 


Investigation 
ordarai] 


4-month  date 


Hearing  date 


Num- 
ber of 
trains    Action 


24873    Pennsy^anla  RR.  Co.  Nos.  3  (Penn-Texas).    Dac.  20  1967 

No.  30  (Spirit  of  St  Louis),  bet.  St  Louis 

Mo.  ft  N.Y.,  NY. 
2«79    Union  PKilic  RR.  Co..  Nos.  35  ft  36  bet  Salt    Dec.  20  1967 

Lake  City,  UUh  ft  Butte,  Mont 
24884    Illinois  Central  RR.  Co ,  Nos.  21  ft  22  bet     Dec  20  19(7 

Springfietd,  III.  ft  SI  Louis,  Mo.  Nos.  15  16 

lOl,  102,  105  ft  152  bet  St  Louis,  Mo.  ft 

Carbondale,  III. 
24886    Erie-Lackawanna  RR   Co   No    10  (New  York    Dec.21,1967  Jan  21   1968  Jan  9  1968 

maiDand  No  15 (The  Owl) between  Buflak)  «n.^i.  j»6B Jan.  9.  1968 

N.Y.  and  Hoboken,  N.J. 


.  Jan.  21. 1968.. 

Jan.  22, 1968.. 
Jan.  20,  1968.. 


.  No.  Invest  inst 
Jan.  18,  1968. 


Jan.  9,  1968.. 
Jan.  5,  1968.. 


24912 
24916 

24917 

24918 

24923 
24925 


Norfolk  an4  Western  Ry.  Co. .  discontinuance    Jan.  8, 1968 
of  trains  Nos    302  and  303  between  St 
Louis.  Mo.  and  Detroit,  Mich. 

Southern  Pacific  Co.,  trains  101  and  102  be    Jan.  15  1968 
tween   Ogden.   Utah   and    Oakland.  Calif 
(City  ol  San  Francisco)  Aug.  26. 1968  (peti- 
tion tor  reconsideration). 

Union  Pacilic  RR.  Co.  Nos.  17  and  18  between    Jan.  15  1968 

Kansas    City,   Mo.,   and    Portland.    Oreg. 

(Portland  Rose). 
Western  Pacific  RR.  Co.  Nos.  17  and  18  be-    Jan  17  1968 

tween  San   Francisco  and  Salt  Lake  City 

(California  Zephyr).  (Petitions  lor  recon-    Aug.  22.  1968 

sideration.) 


Fab.  10,1968 Jan.  26, 1968 

Feb.  15, 1968 Jan  31,1968 

Feb.  19. 1968 Feb.  7, 1968.. 

Feb.  20.  1968 Feb.  7.  1968.. 


May  21,  1968. 
May  19.  1968. 


May  20.  1968. 
May3l.l%8 
(Time  volun- 
tarily extended 
by  railroad. 
Petitioned 
JuneI9.1968; 
heard  Oct.  15 . 
1968; reopened 
Aug  23. 1968  for 
further  hearing). 

June  9. 1968 


Mar.  4.  1968 

Feb.  19  23,  1968. 

Feb  26,  1968  . . . 


July  20,  1968 


June  18. 1968. 


Mar.  18  26.1968. 


Mar.  25  Apr.  12. 
1968. 


Mar.  25-Apr.  10 , 
1968. 


July  20. 1968 Mar.  25  to  Apr.  12. 

1968. 


24929 
24931 

24932 
24933 
24935 

24942 

24952 
24956 

24970 

24972 

24976 
24977 

74980 

4984 
24986 
25026 


Seaboard  Coast  Line  RR.  Co   Nos.  17  and  18 
(the  Tidoiwater)  between  Portsmouth    Va 
and  Raleigh,  N.C. 
Southern   Rv.   Co.  and  the  Cincinnati.   New 
Orleans  ft  Texas  Pacific  Ry.  Co.  Nos.  1  28 
and  27-2  between  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Atlanta 
Ga.  and  Columbia,  S.C.  (Carolina  trains). 
(Petitk>n  (or  reconsideration  July  15,  1968. 
trains  to  be  continued  lor  5  months  instead 
of  I  year.)  Sept  6,  1968  (order  of  June  10, 
1968,  required  reconsideratkin) 
New  York  Central  RR  Co.,  Nos  404  and  405 
between  Albany,  NY.,  and  Boston.  Mass 
Louisville  ft  Nashville  RR.  Co..  Nos.  14  and  19 
between  Bawling  Green.  Ky..  and  Memphis. 
Tenn. 
Chkago.  Burlington  ft  Quincy  RR.  Co..  Nos.  22 
and  23,  between  Omaha.  Nebr..  and  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  (Petitwn    of   July   25.    1968   tor 
reconsideration.) 
Chicaga,  Burlington  ft  ()uincy  RR.  Co..  Nos.  26 
and  27  between  Omaha.  Nebr.  and  Kansas 
City.  Mo.  (Petition  July  25,  1968  for  recon- 
sideratnn  ) 
Union  Pacihc  RR.  Co..  trains  Nos.  5  and  6  be- 
tween Omaha.  Nebr..  and  Los  Angeles,  Calil. 
(Petitran  far  reconsideration  denied  Oct.  4, 
1968;   period  reduced  from   1    year  to  6 
months.) 
Louisville  ft  Nashville  RR.  Co.  trains  Nos.  17 
and  18  between  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  At- 
lanta, Ga 
Louisville  ft  Nashville  RR  Co.  trains  Nos.  1  and 
2  between  Nashville.  Tenn..  and  Atlanta  Ga 
Missouri  Pacific  RR.  Co.  and  Texas  Pacific  Ry 
Co.  Nos.  7  and  8  between  St  Louis  and  Tex- 
arkana,  27  and  28  between  Teiarkana  and 
Fort  Worth.  23  and  24  between  New  Orleans 
and  Marshall.  Tex. 
Union    Pacific    RR.    Co..    Nos.   69    and    70 
between    Kansas   City.    Mo.,    and   Salina 
Kans. 
Pennsylvania-New  York  Central  Transportation 
Co.  Nos.  94  and  95(the  Kentuckian)  between 
Logansport,  Ind.  and  Louisville,  Ky. 
Seaboard  Coast  Line  Railroad  Co.  Nos.  S3  and 
54  between  Florence,  S.C.  and  Augusta,  Ga. 
The  Baltimore  ft  Ohio  RR.  Co..  consolidation  of 
Nos.  37  and  40  with  51  and  52  between 
Washington.  DC.  and  Cumberland,  Md.  (see 
F.  D.  25288  where  trains  were  consolidated). 


Jan.  19.  1968 
...do 


Jan.  23. 1968 


Feb.  19.  1968 No 

----  do Feb.  7, 1968. 


June  18, 1968 Apr  I  to  October 

1%8. 


2    Jan.  9,  1968. 
Dismissed. 
Jan  31.  1968. 
2    Denied.  May 

16,  1%8. 
8    6  Granted 

2  Denied,  May 
14,  1968. 

2    Denied  May  23, 
1968 

(Granted 
May  20. 
1969  on 
further 
hearing.) 


Granted 
May  31, 
1968 

Denied 
July  17. 
1968  Pe- 
titioned 
Oct  29,    - 
1968, denied. 

Denied 
June  13, 
1968 

Denied  July  17. 
1968. 

Petition 
denied  Oct. 
29,  1968 

Granted  Feb. 
7,  1968. 


do. 


Feb.  23,  1968 Feb.  9,  1968. 

Feb.  28, 1968 No 


do 


do. 


Feb.  23. 1968. 


do- 


Feb.  8.  1968. 


do. 


June  22,  1968 Mar.  1-4.  1968. 


June  22. 1968  .  Apr.  1-4.  1968; 

petitnn  denied 
Oct.  4.  1968. 

tie .do.      


Jan.  24,  1968 Feb.  26.  1968 Feb.  13.  1968. 


June  25.  1968 


.  Apr.  15-24,  1968... 


Jan.  30,  1968 Mar.  7.  1968. 


No. 


Feb.  6,  1968. 
Feb.  7,  1968. 


Mar.  14,  1968 No 

Mar.  10,  1968 .  Feb.  27,  1968. 


July  9.  1968 Apr  22  tc  May  3. 

1%8. 


Feb.  15.  1968. 

Feb. 19. 1968. 

Feb.  21, 1968.. 
Feb.  23,  1968.. 


Mar.  18, 1968 No. 

Mar.24. 1968 


Mar.23. 1968 No 

Mar.25.1968 No;  Mar. 22. 1968. 


Chicago  Mihvaukee  St  Paul  ft  Pacific  RR.  Co..    Feb.  26.  1968 Mar.  29.  1968 Mar.  15  1968 

Nos.   117  and  118  (the  Varsity),  between 

Chicaga,   III,  and   Madison,  Wis.  (required 

to  be  continued  on  Friday,  Saturday   and 

Sunday  and  5  national  holidays  and  the  days 

preceding  and  folkiwing  holidays). 
Illinois  Central  RR    Co.,  Nos.  205  and  208.    Feb.  28,  1968 

between  Vicksburg.  Miss.,  and  Shreveport, 

Soutliern  Ry.  Co.,  Nos.  45  and  46  Gennessean)    Feb.  29.  1968 

between  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  and  Memphis. 

Tenn. 
Penn-Central  Transportation  Co..  No.  50  (the    Mar.  18  1968 

Admiral)  between  Chicago  and  New  York 

and  No.  S3  (the  Fort  Pitt)  between  Pittsburgh 

and  Chicago.  (PetKion  (or  reeonsideratnn 

Nov.  7, 19681) 


No  date;  Dec.  18. 
1968. 


July  28, 1968. 


May  13-25. 1968; 
Denied  in  effect. 


Apr.  29.  30;  May  2. 
3.  1968. 


.  Mar.  30, 1968 No 

Mar.  31, 1968 No 

Apr.  21,  1968 Apr.  9,  1968.. 


...  Aug.  20,  1968. 


May  20  to  June  6, 
1968. 


6    4  granted.  2 
denied  June, 
1%8. 


2    Denied  June  17. 

1968 
2    Granted  Feb    15. 

1968. 

2    Granted  June  17, 
1968. 


2    Denied  June  17, 
1968. 


2    Denied  June  20, 
1968. 


2    Granted  Feb.  20, 
1968. 

2    Granted  Feb.  29. 

1968. 
6    Granted  July  2. 

1968. 


2    Granted  Mar  6, 
1968. 

2    Dismissed  Mar. 
12,  1968. 

2    Granted  Mar  11, 
1968 

4    Mar.  12,1968: 
Investment 
instituted  on 
reconsidera- 
tion. 

2    Denied  July  12. 
1968. 


2    Granted  Mar  18. 
1968. 

2    Granted  Mar.  19, 
1968. 

2    Denied  Aug.  15. 
1968  (9  mos.) 
pel.  denied 
Nov.  18.  1968. 
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t  — 


F.O.Nt. 


FIM 


ElwiiMdilt 


ImwtellM 


I  worMli  4ito 


NlMII- 

bwot 


Action 


290n 
2M4I 
2M47 

2SO&2 

»>74 

2S07S 
2S097 

15107 

2SU« 

2S120 
25129 

25130 

25136 
25143 

25145 


Pmit-Cmtril  Trinsportaton  Co .  Nos.  94  ind 
95  (th«   Kontuckian)  twtwevn   Loianspoft. 
Ind.,  and  Louisvillt.  Ky. 
Soatoard  Coast  Lin«  RR.  Co.  Nos.  3  and  4, 
bttwMn  RKtimond,  Va ,  and  Atlanta.  Ga. 
(Pttitnn  lor  raconsidoration.  Oct.  7,  1968) 
Loynville  A  NasAvill*  RR  Co .  Not  6  t  7  be- 
tween  Now   Ocloan].   La.   and   Cincinnati, 
Okn  (Humminibird).  (Civil  Action  S8C1666 
USD     Ct.    lor    N.O     d  III,   Easttrn  Div 
issued    restraining    order    Sept.    21,    196S 
orderinf    trains    continued).     Pet    denied 
Oct.  31.  1966 
Pennsylvania  N  Y    Central  Transp    Co .  Nos. 
70  and  71  (Nos.  66  and  65  alter  Apr.  27) 
bet  Chicaio.  Ml .  and  Cincmnati.  Oliio.  (Pet. 
tor  Recons.  Oct   !1.  1968.  Feb  18, 1969  con- 
tinuance required  tor  6  mos.  rattier  tlian 
1  year  fr  Sept.  11.  1968  ) 
Pennsylvania  New  York  Central  Transporta- 
tion Co.,  No.  3  (the  Penn  Teias)  and  No.  30 
(the  Spirit  ot  St  Louis)  between  New  York, 
N.Y  .  and  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
Petition  tor  reconsideration 
S«aboard  Coast  Line  RR.  Co..  Nos.  9  and  10 
(Palniland)between  Columbia,  S.C,  and  Mi- 
ami, Fla. 
Akhison,  Topeka  ft  Santa  Fe  Ry.  Co  .  change  in 
service  Nos.  1  and  2  between  Chicaio.  III., 
and  San  Francisco,  Calif .  and  Nos.  IS  and  16 
Jiftween  Chicago,  III .  and  Houston.  Tei. 
Nnn-Central  Co  (Twilight  Limited).  No.  357 
■  tnm  Detroit,  Midi,  to  Chicago,  III  (Petition 
tor    reconstruction.    Nov     15,    1968   (G  fr. 
Ana  Arbor-Chi-D  tr.  Oetroil-Ann  Arbor.) 


Mar.  20.  19M. 
Mar.  29,  1968. 
Apr.  3,  1968 

Apr.  II.  1968 


*pr.  11,  IMI N* _ 

Apr.  30,  1968 M 

May  8,  19a Apr.  24,  ISM. . . 


S«^  7. 19H. J«iM  17-2i.  19(1. 


"•yl'.HM Apr  29. 1961 S«pt  11. 19lt. 


Apr  26,  1968  May  29,  1968 May  16,  19U 


S«pt.  28, 196*. 


Apr.  30.  1968. 
May  13,  1968 

May  17,  1968 


Oet.2a,UM..^ 

May31, 19(t Uto.r!. 


June  24-28,  I96t. 

July  8-25.  1968... 
Mar.  3, 1969 


2    fi(MM  Apr.  8, 
1968. 

2    Siaatad  Apr.  17, 
1968. 

2    Cranted 

Sept  3,  1968. 


2    Denied 

Sept  9,  1968. 


2    Denied  Sept. 
24.  1968. 


June  15. 1968. 


No. 


June  18.  1968 June  6,  1968 


Oct  17.  1968. 


Nos.  I  and  2  between 
and  New  Orleans,  La. 


Souttiern  Pacific  Co., 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

(Sunset). 
Seaboard  Coast  Line  R  R  Co   Nos  IS  and  16    May  27, 1968 

between  Hamlet,  N.C  ,  and  Birmingham,  Ala. 
IMnois  Central  RR  Co..  change  in  service  Nos.     May  29,  1968. 

3  and  4  between  Chicago  and  Memphis.  (In- 

vohred   the   elimination   ot   7  or  25  poinb 

served  and  rescheduling  ot  trains.) 
Chesapeake  t  Ohio  RR.  Co.  Rescheduling  train    May  31,  1968 

No.  46  between  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  Ashland, 

Ky.   Petition  for  reconsideration,  June  25, 

1968. 
Missouri  PKific  RR.  Co.  and  Teias  t  PKific    June  5,  1968 

Ry.  Co.  Nos.  3  aod  4  baiweea  St  Louis,  Ma 

and  Fort  Worth.  Tei. 
Illinois  Central  RR.  Co.  Nos  9  and  10  discon-    Jun*  13,  1968 

tinued  between  Carbondale.   Ill .  and  Bir- 
mingham. Ala    Change  in  service  between 

Chicago  and  Carbondale  (Seminole).  (Pelh 

twn  for  reconsideration  Dec.  16.  1968.) 


May  24,  1968 June  24. 1968 June  4. 1968 Oct  23, 1968. 


June  28. 1968. 


No. 


JuiM3e.  1968 June  18,  1968,  rt 

stop  at  Gilinan, 
III.,  only. 


Oct  29, 1961.. 


.  July  29  Aug.  6.  1968. 
.  Julyl5-Au(.  15, 
Ant.  5, 1968 


I«m30,  19(8 No. 


July  10, 19(8 June  27, 1968. 

July  15, 1968 July  2. 19(8... 


N«v.9, 1968.. 
Oct  14,  1968. 


Aut.  5-12,  19(1.. 
Au|.  12-27.  19(8. 


Baltimore  A  Ohki  RR.  Co ,  change  in  service  June  14  1968 
Nos.  9  and  10  between  Cumberland,  Md., 
and  Washington,  DC  ;  discontinued  between 
Cumberland  and  Pittsburgh  and  change  in 
service  Nos  5.  6.  7,  and  8  between  Cumber- 
land a:id  Pittsburgh 
25150  Seaboard  Coast  Line  RR  Co  Nos.  17  and  18 
(Seminole)  between  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and 
Albany.  Ga.  (Petition  tor  reconsideratnn.) 


July  15.  19(8 No.. 


* July  16. 19(8 July  2, 19(8 Nov.  IS,  19(8 Att|.  12  to  27, 19 


25151  Central  of  Georgia  Ry  Co  Nos  10  9  and  10-9 
(Seminole)  between  Birmingham.  Ala  ,  and 
Albany,  Ga.  (Petition  lor  reconsideration.) 

25158  Seaboard  Coast  Line  RR.  Co.  Nos.  IS  and  16 
between  Hamlet  N C,  and  Birmingham, 
AU. 

25162  Norfolk  ft  Western  Ry  Co.  discontinuance  of 
Nos  121  and  124  between  St  Louis,  Mo, 
and  Chicago,  III. 

25209  Southern  Pacific  Co  Nos.  11  and  12  (Cascade) 
between  Portland,  Oreg  .  and  Oakland.  Calif 

25221  Chicago.  BurlingkMi  ft  Qumcy  RR  Co  Change 
m  service  No  23  between  Chicago,  III.  and 
St  Paul,  Minn 

25230  Chicago.  Burlmglon  ft  Quincy  RR  Co  discon- 
tinued Nos  42  and  43  between  Omaha, 
Nebr .  and  Billings,  Mont  Petition  for  recon- 
sideration lurisdictional  denied  Apr  2  1969' 
GTI  filed  Apr  21,  1969  and  denied  iniay  l' 
1969) 

25234  Seaboard  Coast  Line  RR.  Co  (Sunland)  No  7 

Irom  Hamlet  N  C.  to  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and 
No  i  from  Jacksonville  to  Richmond  Va. 

25235  Seaborad  Coast  Line  RR.   Co    (Dixie    Flyer) 

Nos   95  and  96.  between  Jacksonville,  Fla.' 
and  Atlanta,  Ga. 

25236  Richmond.  Fiedericksburg  ft  Potomac  RR.  Co 

No.  8,  Irom  Rictimond,  Va.,  to  Washinttoo' 
DC.  ' 

25244  Baltimore  ft  Ohio  RR  Co,  Nos.  11  and  13 
(Metropolitan),  between  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and 
St   Louis,  Mo.  (petition  for  reconsideration). 


••• J<*  15, 19(8 * Nov.  14, 19(8 ito. 


June  21, 1968. 

June  26.  1968. 

July  22.  19(8 
Auf.1.  19(«.. 


July  21. 19(8. 
July  26,  19(8 


Aug.  22, 19(8. 
Auc-31,  19(8. 


No 

July  12, 19(8.. 

Aug.  8. 19(8.. 
Auf.  19.  19(8. 


Nov.  25,19(8 Sopt  9  to  12, 19(8. 


0«c  20. 1968. 
Doc  30^  19(8., 


Sept.  16  to  Oct  4, 
19(8. 


Aug.  6.  1968  Sept  7.  1968 Aut  23, 1968 Jan.  6, 19(9., 


Oct  7-18,  1968 
Railroad  agreed 
to  continue 
trains  to  Jan.  13, 
1969. 


Aug.  7.  1968. 
Aug.  7, 1968. 
...do. 


Sept  9,  1968. 
Sept  9, 1968. 


Aug.  12. 19(8 Sopt  12, 1968. 


No 

Aug.  28, 1968. 

No 

No 


Jan.  8,19(9 Oct  21-25,  !«(•.. 


...  Petition  denied. 
2    Granted  May 
17,  1%8. 

4    Granted,  June 
3,1968. 


1  Denied  in  part, 

Oct.  15.  1968. 
Petition 
denied  Jan. 
24. 1969 

2  Denied.  Oct.  17, 

1968. 

2    Rejected,  June 
17,1968. 

2    Oct  25   1%8; 
No.  3  denied. 
No.  4  granted 


1 


Granted  June 
17,  1968.  Peti- 
tion denied 
June  27,  1968. 

Granted  Oct.  31, 
1968. 

Nov.  12,  1968, 
granted  train 
To  stop  at  Gil- 
man  Depot 
Petitnn  denied 
Fob.  3, 1969. 

Granted  July  2, 
1968. 


Granted  Nov. 

12.  1968. 

Petition 

denied  Feb. 

3.  1969. 
Granted  Nov. 

12. 1968. 

Petition 

denied  Feb. 

3,  1969. 
Granted  July 

10.  1968. 

Denied  Nov. 
20.  1968. 

Dofliad  Dec 

16,1968. 
Witlidrawn 

Sopt.  19.  1968. 

Granted 
Jan.  3,  1969. 


2    Granted 

Aug.  28,  1968. 

2    Granted  Jan.  3. 
1969. 

1  Granted  Aug.  28 
19(8. 

2  Granted  Aug.  29, 

1968.  Recon- 
sideration 
denied  Sept 
11,1968. 
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FJ).No. 


Railroad  and  points  served 


ritod 


Effoctivo  data 


Investigation 


stigati 
rod 


4-iiionth  date 


Hooring  date 


Num- 
ber of 
trains    Action 


(%icago.  Burlington  A  Quincy  RR.  Co.,  discon-    Aug.  21, 1969 

tinued  Nos.  11  and  12  between  Galesburg, 
III ,  and  Lincoln,  Nebr.  (Feb.  12, 1969,  petition 
tor  reconsideration,  denied  Apr.  14, 19^). 


Sept  6, 1968... 
Sept  19, 1968. 


2S264 


25288  Baltimore  ft  Ohio  RR.  (k).  discontinuance  ot 
consolidated  trains  37-51  and  52-40  bet«y«en 
Cumberlaad,  Md.  and  Washington,  D.C. 

25308  Penn  Central  Co.,  discontinuance  of  trains 
Nos.  570  and  571  between  Harrisbure,  Pa. 
\  and  Baltimore,  Md.  (Petition  for  reconsidera- 

tion Oct.  10.  1968.  Petition  denied  Oct.  16. 
1968.) 

25314  Richmond,  Fredericksburg  ft  PotomK  RR.  Co. 

No.  15  from  Washington,  D.C,  to  Richmond. 
Va. 

25315  Seaboard  Coast  tine  RR.  Co.  No.  15  from  Rich- 

mond, Va,  to  Hamlet,  N.C. 

25346  Kansas  City  Southern  Ry.  Co.  A  Louisiana  A 
Arkansas  Ry.  Co.  Nos.  1  and  2— Southern 
Belle  between  Kansas  City,  Mo.  and  New 
Orleans,  La. 

25371  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry.  Co.  Nos.  7  and  10  be- 
tween Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  and  Chicago,  III 

25373  Penn  Central  Co.,  Nos.  574  and  575  between 
Buffalo,  N.Y.,  and  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


25374    Baltimore  A  Ohio  RR.  Co..  Nos.  107  and  112 

between  Washington.  D.C.  and  Baltimore. 

Md. 
25377    Southern  Railway  Co.,  Nos.  28  and  27  between 

Oakdale,  Tenn.  and  Columbia,  S.C. 
25384    Seaboard  Coast  Line  RR.  Co..  Nos.  51  and  52 

between  Fkirence,  S.C.  and  Augusta,  Ga. 

(Champion).  (Petition  for    reconstruction. 

May  8  19ra  ) 
25395    Chicago,'  Milwaukee,  St  Paul  ft  Pacific  RR. 

Co.,  Nos.  IS  and  16  between    Minneapolis, 

Minn,  and  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak. 

25414  Penn-Central  Co.,  Nos.  67  and  68  between 

Chicago,  in.  and  Cincinnati,  Ohn.  (Petition 
for  reconstruction  Feb.  27,  1969.  Denied 
Mar.  5,  1969.) 

25415  Now  York,  New  Haven  ft  Hartford  RR.  Co., 

discontinuance  of  passenger  service  be^ 
tween  New  York.  N.Y.  and  New  Haven,  Conn , 
Boston,  Mass.,  and  Springfield,  Mass.  (Peti- 
Uon  Doc  30,  1968.)  40  trains  retained  after 
rostructuriag  as  of  Feb.  2,  1969,  22  between 
New  York  (Jity  and  Springfield  and  18  be- 
tween Boston  and  New  Yor£  City.  See  Bureau 
of  Operations  field  report  Apr.  16,  1969. 

Penn  Central  Co.  and  Illinois  Central  RR  Co 
Nos.  302  and  305  between  Chkago,  III.,  and 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Baltimore  A  Ohio  RR.  Co.  Nos.  132  and  133-135 
between  Baltimore.  Md..  and  Washington. 
D.C. 

Baltimore  ft  Ohio  RR.  Co.  No.  131  from  Balti- 
more, Md.,  to  Washington,  D.C. 

Seaboard  Coast  Line  RR.  Co.,  Nos.  33  and  34 
between  Birmingham,  Ala.,  and  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Norfolk  ft  Western  Railway  Co.,  Nos.  301  and 
302  (Wabash  Cannon  Ball)  between  St 
Louis,  Mo.,  and  Detroit,  Mich. 

Penn  Central  Co.,  No.  3  (Penn  Texas)  and  No. 
30  (Spirit  of  St.  Louis)  between  New  York  and 
St.  Louis.  Mo.  (Pet  for  recons  of  order  of 
Mar.  6  denied  Apr.  4. 1969.) 

B.  ft  0.  C.  A  0.  Nos.  19-45  and  48-20  between 
Willard,  Ohio  Ond  Detroit,  Mich.  (Petitnn  for 
reconslderaton  denied  Mar.  25,  1969.) 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  (Petition  for  reconsideration 
of  order  of  Mar.  6  denied  Apr.  4, 1969  ) 

Louisville  A  Nashville.  Nos.  11  and  12,  between 
Flomaton,  Ala.,  and  Chattahoochee,  Fla 

Chicago.  Milwaukee,  St  Paul  A  Pacific  RR. 
Co.,  Nos.  55  and  58,  between  Chicago.  III., 
and  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Penn  Central  Co.,  Nos.  404  and  405,  between 
Albany,  NY.,  and  Boston.  Mass. 

Baltimore  A  Ohio  RR.  Co.,  Nos.  31  and  32 
between  Camberland.  Md.,  and  Parkers- 
burg.  W  Va. 

Richmond.  Fredericksburg  A  Potomac  RR.  Co, 
Nos.  33  and  34.  between  Washington.  D.C. 
and  Richmond,  Va. 

Northern  Pacific  Ry.  Co..  Nos.  124-13  and  14- 
123,  between  Fargo,  N.  Dak.  and  Pembina, 
N.  Dak.   via  Manitoba  Junction,  Minn. 

Northern  Pacific  Ry.  Co.,  Nos.  57  and  58,  be-  . 
tween  Duluth  and  Staples,  Minn.   v.a  Su- 
perior, Wis. 

Norfolk  A  Western  Ry.  Co.  Nos.  15-25  and  16- 
26  between  Norlok,  Vo.,  and  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  (petition  for  reconsideration  May  14, 
1969:  reconsideration  granted  May  21. 1969- 
invostigaiion  instituted.) 

Illinois  Central  RR. Co.,  Nos.  11  and  12.  change 
in  sdiedute  between  Chicago  and  Dubuque 
Iowa,  diaoontinued  between  Dubuque  and 
Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

CSXV eSB— Part  12 


Sept  21, 1968 Sept  9, 1968... 


Jan.  20, 1969 


Oct.  21, 1968. 


Oct  7. 1968 Sept  25, 1968.. 

Oct  20, 1968 No 


Sept  24, 1968. 

Sept  25, 1968 
Oct  14, 1968. 

Nov.  1,  1968.. 
Nov.  4,  1968.. 


Oct  26. 1968. 


No. 


Oct  26, 1968 No 

Nov.  15. 1968 Nov.  1, 1968. 


Mat.  14. 1969. 


Dec.  2. 1968 No 

Doc.  8, 1968 Nov.  26. 1968. 


-  Apr.  7.  1969 Jan.  8. 17,  1969. 


do 

Nov.  1, 1968. 
Nov.  8.  1968.. 


Doc.  4, 1968. 

Dec.  6.  1968. 
Dec.  9. 1968. . 


No. 


Nov.  27. 1968 .'.  Apr.  8, 1969. 


Nov.  15,  1968. 
Dec.  4.  1968.. 


Dec.  16.  1968. 
Jan.  5, 1969... 


Dec.  4, 19(8 Apr.  15. 1969. 


Dec.  23. 1968 May  4, 1969. 

(Jurisdictional) 


Decs.  1968 Jan. 6. 19(9 Doc23. 1968 May 5. 19(9. 


25419 

25420 

25421 
25435 
25517 

25543 
25550 

25567 
25580 

25585 
25596 

25620 

25635 

25636 

25645 

25649 


Dee.  9. 1968. 
....do 


Jan.  10, 1969. 
Jan.  9, 1969... 


Dec.  26. 1968 
(decided).  No. 


....do 

Doc  17, 1968. 
Jan.  31, 1969.. 

Feb.  18, 1969. 
Feb.  24, 1969. 

Mar.  3. 1969.. 
Mar.  7, 1969.. 


Jan.  11, 1968.. 
Jan.  18, 1969. 
Mar.  3, 1969.. 


No 

Ho 

Feb.  19, 1969. 


July  2, 1969 Mar.  24- Apr.  7, 1969. 


Mar.  20, 1969. 
Mar.  27, 1969. 

Apr.  6, 1969.. 
Apr.  7, 1969.. 


Mar.  6, 1969. 


No. 


Mar.  25, 1969. 
Mar.  26,1969. 


Mar.  14,  1969. 
Mar.  24, 1969. 

Apr.  7, 1969.. 

Apr  16, 1969.. 

....do 


Apr.  13, 1969. 
Apr.  24, 1969. 

Mays,  1969.. 

May  25.  1969. 


Apr.  1, 1969.. 
Apr.  10, 1969. 


No.. 
No.. 


.do. 


Apr.  22,  1969 May  23  1969. 


No.. 
No. 


Apr.  24, 1969 May  27  1969 May  15, 19(9. 


Jan.  13.1969. 
granted  be- 
tween Omaha 
and  Lincoln 
and  denied 
between 
Galesburg  and 
Omaha. 
Granted  Dec.    18 
1968. 

Granted  Oct.    8 
1968. 


1      Granted  Oct.  15 
1968. 

1  Granted 

Oct  15, 1%8. 

2  Jan.  3, 1969, 

withdrawn; 
dismissed. 

2    Granted 

Nov.  20,  1968. 
2    Denied  Mar. 

20,  1969 
Required 
trains  to  be 
continued  on 
alternate  days. 

2    Granted  Nov. 

21,  1968. 

2    Granted  Nov. 

22. 1968. 
2    Denied,  Apr.  4, 

1969. 


2    Granted  Apr.  10, 
1969. 

2    Investigation 
vacated, 
Feb.  14.  1969. 


91 


Jan.  21,  1969 
hearing  por- 
tion of  Dec.  2, 
order  vacated 
investigatwn 
to  be  con- 
tinued, 
granted. 

Granted  Dec. 
26,1968. 

Do. 


Granted  Dec. 

30, 1968. 
Granted  Jan  6, 

1%9. 


4 

Granted  Mar. 
13,  1969. 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Granted 
Apr.  24,  1969. 

4 

Granted 
May  13,  1969. 

2 

Do 

2 

Granted 
May  S,  19(1 
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M.N«. 


HMMOSd  M4  pSMtS  SMVWl 


nM 


Hasrini  date 


Nuai- 
iMrol 
trains   Action 


2X72    MabMM  erut  Southirn  R* .  Nos.  41  and  42    Miy  12,  1969 Junt  12,  19(9 N« 

(Miofl)  batwMn  CliattjnaatJ,   Ttnn.,  and 

Yofk.  Ate. 
2SC7S    SMkord  Coast  Lin«  RR.  Co.,  fkn.  33  and  34    May  15,  19(9 Juno  IS.  I9S9        .  .  Juna  2,  19(9_ 

bolwaan  Riclifflond,  Va.,  and  Atlanta,  Ga. 

(Siivw  CooMtX 
25679    Aldinon.TopokaASantaFtRy.  Co,  Nos.  211    May  15,  19(1 da.  da 

and   212  batwowi   Kansas  City.   Mo.,  and 

Tulsa.  OkU  (TulsanX 
25(75    Oonvar    •    Rio   Grindo    Wastwn    Rft     Co.,    May  12,  19(9 Juno  1(.  19(9  May  23  19(9 

Nos.  17  and  II  (Caiiforma  Zopliyr)  botwoon 

Oonar,  Coia^  and  SaN  Lako  C«hf.  Utah. 

25704  Union  faei«c  RR,  Co.,  Nos  5  and  (  botwoen    May  27, 1969 Juno  30, 19(9 

OmalM,  Na6r.,  and  Los  Angolas,  Calif 

25705  SouthoraPaciflcCo,  Nos.  101  and  lQ2(cityaf    May  27, 19(9 July  IS,  1919.  .. 

San  Francisco)  botwoon  Ogden,  Utah,  and 

Oakland,  Calif 
25711    Illinois  Contral  Rt.  Co.,  Nos.   105  and  I0(    May  2S,  19(9 Jaly  1, 1919 

botwoon  St.  Louis,  No.,  and  Caitondalo.  III. 
25716    Kansas  City  Southern  and  Louisiana  Arkansas    Juno  2, 19(9  July  3, 19(9 

Co.,  Nos.  1  and  2,  New  Ortoans,  La.,  and  

Kansas  City. 
257IS    Nortkorn  PKific.  Trains  1  and  2.  Soattis  and    Juno 4, 19(9       ...    July  13. 19(9 

SLPauL 


2    Grantod  May  29, 
19(9. 

2 
2 
2 

t 

2 

2 
2 


Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  very 
happy  to  have  the  opportunity  to  be  a 
cospoDsor  of  the  concurrent  resolution 
submitted  today  by  the  dlstingLUshed 
senior  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Al- 
LOTT) .  I  was  a  cosponsor  of  a  similar  res- 
olution introduced  by  him  in  the  90th 
Congress.  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 25. 

I  congratulate  my  colleague.  Senator 
Allott,  on  the  thorough  work  he  has 
done  oa  this  subject  and  his  efforts  to 
meet  this  growing  national  problem. 

The  resolution  offered  today  would 
direct  the  Department  of  Transportation 
to  make  a  thorough  study  into  raU  pas- 
senger service  facilities  and  would  require 
the  Department  to  report  on : 

First.  The  establishment  of  high-speed 
rail  passenger  service: 

Second.  The  feasibility  of  Government 
assistance  to  furnish  a  pool  of  rail  pas- 
senger equipment  and  modem  terminal 
facilities; 

Third.  The  feasibility  of  Government 
assistance  for  experiments  in  rail  pas- 
senger service; 

Fourth.  The  use  of  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice for  high-speed  mail  operations;  and 

Fifth.  Changes  in  work  rules  which 
could  lead  to  greater  use  of  rail  passen- 
ger service  to  be  worked  out  in  consul- 
tation with  both  labor  and  management. 

I  wish  to  note  the  emphasis  that  the 
author  of  this  resolution  has  placed  upon 
the  time  he  feels  Is  required  by  the  Trans- 
portation Department  to  make  this  study 
and  report  its  findings  to  the  Congress.  I 
agree  with  him  that  the  Department  of 
Transportation  should  be  able  to  com- 
plete its  study  and  make  its  recommenda- 
tions within  a  period  of  6  months.  We 
should  be  able  to  proceed  without  a  time 
consuming  delay. 

Mr.  President,  passenger  train  cars  on 
class  1  railroads  In  this  Nation  have  de- 
creased from  43.352  in  1950  to  less  than 
22.000  at  the  present  time.  Passenger 
train  miles  have  been  reduced  from  357.5 
million  in  1950  to  less  than  160  million 
at  present. 

In  my  own  State  of  Kentucky,  the  dis- 
continuance of  passenger  service  in  the 
past  few  years  has  accelerated.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Chesapeake  li  Ohio  in  1968 
received  authorization  to  discontinue 
four  trains — trains  Nos.  3  and  4  and  46 


and  47.  Trains  Nos.  3  and  4  operate  be- 
tween Washington  and  Cincinnati  and 
trains  46  and  47  between  Ashland,  Ky., 
and  Detroit. 

In  1968  the  Southern  Railway  received 
permission  to  discontinue  passenger 
trains  Nos.  1-28  and  27-2  operating  be- 
tween Cincinnati,  and  Kentucky  towns  of 
Ludlow,  Georgetown,  Lexington,  Wll- 
more,  Danville,  Somerset,  Bumside, 
Steams,  with  connections  to  Atlanta  and 
Columbia,  S.C. 

Again  In  1968  the  Louisville  and  Nash- 
bille  Railway  was  also  granted  permission 
to  discontinue  trains  Nos.  6  and  7  oper- 
ating between  New  Orleans  and  Cincin- 
nati. This  train  was  well  known  as  the 
"Hummingbird"  and  was  a  chief  link 
between  Kentucky  cities  and  the  South. 

In  each  of  the  above  situations  in  which 
the  railroad  requested  discontinuance  of 
the  particular  passenger  service,  I  re- 
quested local  hearings  by  the  ICC  and 
notified  the  elected  officials  of  the  com- 
munities involved,  the  business  and  cor- 
porate interests  that  would  be  affected, 
chambers  of  commerce,  educational  in- 
stitutions, and  other  civic  organizations. 
In  each  of  these  individual  situations. 
however,  the  ICC  granted  the  railroads' 
application  for  discontinuance. 

I  believe  that  a  serious  problem  arises 
from  deteriorating  passenger  service 
which  makes  rail  service  less  attractive 
to  the  pubUc  with  the  result  that  fewer 
members  of  the  public  travel  by  train. 
One  solution,  in  my  view,  is  to  make  pas- 
senger service  fast  and  on  time  and  pas- 
senger facilities  comfortable  and  at- 
tractive so  that  the  public  would  return 
once  more  to  rail  service. 

In  my  view,  the  Nations  railroads 
must  make  greater  efforts  to  serve  the 
traveling  public.  At  the  same  time,  I  do 
not  feel  that  Congress  and  the  legislative 
arm  of  the  Congress,  the  ICC,  can  insist 
that  the  railroads  operate  their  passen- 
ger service  at  everincreasing  financial 
losses.  New  solutions  must  be  foimd  for 
these  problems.  Departmental  recom- 
mendations in  this  matter  are  not  only 
desirable,  they  are  long  ovei-due  and  are 
needed  by  the  Congress. 

Speaking  as  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee,  I  know  that  the  Department 
of  Transportation  is  equipped  to  look 


into  this  matter,  will  do  a  thorough  Job 
and  will  give  its  best  advise  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress  for  needed 
legislation. 

It  is  my  hope  that  both  Houses  of 
the  Congress  will  take  favorable  action 
on  this  resolution  in  the  near  future. 


A  QUESTION  OP  PROPRIETY 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  U.S. 
Senate  is  a  deliberative  body  widely  re- 
vered and  greatly  respected.  Statesmen 
of  great  statiu-e  have  been  numbered 
among  its  members.  Debates  emanating 
from  this  Chamber  are  given  perhaps 
the  widest  circulation  and  scrutiny  on 
a  regular  basis  than  any  other  fonmi  in 
the  world.  I"or  these,  and  other  reasons, 
Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  charges,  or 
questions  of  propriety,  which  are  brought 
to  the  attention  of  this  body  should  be 
of  the  most  carefully  considered,  and 
carefully  documented  nature.  That  is 
why,  Mr.  President,  I  have  thought  long 
and  hard  about  the  speech  which  I  have 
decided  to  make  today.  It  has  been  quite 
some  time  in  preparation,  and  even 
though  I  feel  quite  strongly  about  the  is- 
sues involved.  I  am  endeavoring  to  pre- 
sent what  I  have  to  say  today  in  the 
calmest,  most  dispassionate  way  I  know 
how. 

The  question  I  wish  to  deal  with  Is  the 
matter  of  a  standard  of  ethics  which  I 
believe  the  American  people  have  a  right 
to  expect  of  those  who  serve  on  the  bench 
of  the  highest  Court  in  the  land — the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  It 
will  come  as  no  great  surprise  to  many 
to  know  that  I  refer  specifically  to  the 
extrajudicial  activities  of  Associate  Jus- 
tice William  O.  Douglas. 

Let  me  quickly  set  down  some  prelim- 
inary explanations.  First,  I  am  not  set- 
ting myself  up  as  a  Jiidge  of  Justice 
Douglas'  activities.  My  attempt  will  be 
simply  to  set  forth  the  record  as  basi- 
cally as  possible  so  that  my  colleagues 
and  others  who  may  be  interested  may 
decide  for  themselves  and  form  their 
own  opinions  against  the  backdrop  of 
commonly  accepted  judicial  ethics. 

Second,  I  want  to  make  it  perfectly 
and  unmistakably  clear  that  at  this  time 
I  am  not  questioning  Mr.  Justice  Doug- 
las' integrity.  That  body  of  facts  is  under 
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the  greater  control  of  the  Justice  him- 
self and  until  such  time  as  he  chooses 
to  make  a  more  thorough  disclosure  than 
he  has  chosen  to  make  thus  far,  or  imtll 
other  facts  come  to  light  of  themselves,  I 
think  Mr.  Justice  Douglas'  integrity  is 
a  subject  best  set  aside  and  declared  out 
of  bounds  for  this  time.  I  am  not  suited 
to  the  role  of  investigator;  I  feel  the 
Court  and  the  judiciary  will  be  served 
far  better  should  Justice  Douglas  choose 
to  exercise  his  own  Initiative  in  this  re- 
gard rather  than  see  the  Court  suffer  by 
clouds  of  suspicion  or  uncertainty  arising 
from  an  attack  upon  the  integrity  of  one 
of  its  members. 

The  question  I  wish  to  specifically  ad- 
dress myself  to  is  one  of  propriety.  I 
think  it  is  quite  proper  and  well  within 
the  role  of  the  Senate  to  consider  the  ac- 
tions of  Supreme  Court  Justice  William 
O.  Douglas,  over  a  period  of  years,  in  the 
light  of  the  canons  of  judicial  ethics,  as 
set  forth  by  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, as  well  as  from  the  standpoint  of 
what  a  prudent  man  might  be  expected 
to  do. 

I  am  aware,  Mr.  President,  that  some 
will  charge  I  am  simply  rehashing  old 
facts  and  outworn  assertions.  No  doubt 
Mr.  President,  there  will  be  those  who 
assimie  I  have  some  ax  to  grind  in  this 
matter.  I  can  only  say  that  I  would  far 
prefer  that  the  recitation  of  this  record 
did  not  have  to  be  made,  and  that  there 
existed  in  the  land  a  deep  resei-voir  of 
good  will  and  respect  for  the  Court.  Un- 
fortunately, such  is  not  the  case.  Mr. 
President.  I  need  not  tell  Members  of  this 
body  that  American  confidence  in  the 
Suprane  Court  has  been  on  the  wane  for 
many  years,  especially  since  the  Court 
has  embarked  upon  an  "activist"  course 
that  has  taken  it  upon  wild  excursions 
into  the  legislative  area. 

I  am  sure  the  Members  of  this  body  do 
not  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  long  and 
sometimes  bitter  debate  that  raged  here 
last  year  over  the  nomination  which 
President  Johnson  made  for  a  new  Chief 
Justice.  Those  days  are  not  particularly 
pleasant  for  me  to  remember  because  a 
few  of  us  who  were  absolutely  convinced 
we  were  right  in  the  matter  were  casti- 
gated and  held  up  to  public  ridicule  as 
obstructionists — thwarting  the  will  of 
the  majority— pilloried  In  sections  of  the 
prominent  press  as  petty  apostles  of 
hatred.  Yet,  Mr.  President,  when  the 
house  of  cards  which  Mr.  Portas,  the 
man  whom  we  opposed  for  that  high  of- 
fice, began  to  tumble  earlier  this  year 
when  disclosures  and  evidence  of  im- 
propriety began  to  come  to  light,  one 
prominent  liberal  journalist  wrote: 

The  only  way  In  which  Abe  Portas  could 
have  done  more  damage  to  the  Supreme 
Court  would  be  U  he  were  sitting  as  Chief 
Justice. 

That  is  what  we  avoided  by  the  debate 
here  last  year.  Those  of  us  who  fought 
that  fight  did  not  receive  the  plaudits  of 
those  who  had  pilloried  us  previously. 
We  received  no  thanks  from  that  quarter 
of  the  media  which  had  been  so  quick  to 
criticize  before.  Indeed,  Mr.  President, 
I  should  have  been  surprised  if  we  had. 
It  is  unfortunate  but  true  that  a  single 
standard  of  news  value  does  not  apply  to 
liberals  and  conservatives  today.  I  say 


it  is  unfortunate,  Mr.  President,  not  for 
the  trouble  or  harm  it  causes  me,  but  I 
think  I  have  learned  to  live  with  that. 
I  say  it  is  unfortunate  because  the 
American  people,  who  are  much  wiser 
than  some  of  the  liberally  domtoated 
media  give  them  the  credit  for,  lose  faith 
in  their  monjlng  newspaper,  or  the  eve- 
ning news  program  when  they  see  they 
are  not  being  told  the  story  "as  it  is." 

So  I  do  not  seek  to  fight  that  batde  all 
over  again,  Mr.  President.  I  simply  cite 
those  events  as  evidence  that  confidence 
in  the  Court — or,  perhaps  more  to  the 
point,  in  particular  members  of  the 
Court — has  been  shaken.  I  would  venture 
to  say,  although  I  am  not  a  longtime 
student  of  the  Supreme  Court,  that  pub- 
lic confidence  in  the  Court  reached  an  all- 
time  low  within  the  past  12  months. 

Again,  it  will  come  as  no  particular 
surprise  that  I  am  happy  with  the  Presi- 
dent's choice  of  a  new  Chief  Justice  who 
comes  from  the  ranks  of  the  judiciary 
and  whose  expertise  and  convictions  are 
a  matter  of  record.  I  have  said  before 
that  I  think  his  selection  of  Justice  War- 
ren Biu^er  will  go  a  long  way  toward  re- 
storing the  eroding  public  confidence  in 
our  independent  judiciary. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  present  part  of  the 
time  on  the  Senate  fioor  last  Monday 
and  followed  with  particular  interest  the 
discussions  pertaining  to  Justice  Douglas 
at  which  time  the  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  posed  sev- 
eral questions  concerning  the  Justice.  I 
had  hoped  that  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts would  be  present  at  this  time.  I 
did  not  enter  the  colloquy  at  that  time 
because  I  wanted  to  read  the  Record  and 
see  just  exactly  what  information  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  was  seeking. 
In  going  over  the  Record,  I  find  he  was 
apparently  asking  for  instances  in  which 
Mr.  Justice  Douglas  has  had  to  disqualify 
himself  because  of  his  associations  or  his 
extrajudicial  activities. 

I  believe  I  can  supply  the  Senator 
with  such  an  instance — not  past,  but 
present — ^in  which  this  question  of  dis- 
qualification arises,  and  I  would  be  hap- 
py to  discuss  that  point  with  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks.  But  I  believe  he  was  being 
a  bit  facetious  in  limiting  his  question 
to  past  cases  in  which  Justice  Douglas 
had  to  disqualify  himself  because  of  cer- 
tain outside  activities.  Since  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  Is  a  lawyer,  and  I 
am  not,  he  undoubtedly  knows  better 
than  I  that  reasons  for  a  Justice  disqual- 
ifying himself  are  seldom  given.  Records 
of  Justices  disqualifying  themselves  are 
not  kept  in  a  centralized  manner,  only 
noted  on  the  cases  themselves:  and  given 
Justice  Douglas'  extreme  reticence  to 
give  the  reason  why  he  takes  any  par- 
ticular action,  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  must  have  realized 
he  was  asking  for  information  which 
probably  did  not  exist. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  now  to  recite 
the  chronology  of  Mr.  Justice  Douglas' 
association  with  the  Albert  Parvln 
Foundation.  First  I  would  like  to  call 
the  Senate's  attention  to  canon  No.  4  of 
the  American  Bar  Association's  canons 
of  judicial  ethics — sometimes  called  the 
'Caesar's  wife"  canon: 


A  judge's  official  conduct  should  l>e  free 
from  Impropriety  and  the  appearance  of  Im- 
propriety. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  quoted  this  same  lan- 
guage to  the  Senate  last  year  in  the  For- 
tas  debate.  I  had  the  expert  legal  as- 
sistance of  one  of  the  finest  lawyers  of 
the  Nation  who  assisted  me  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  presentation  matohing  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Abe  Fortas  with  those 
ABA  canons.  Since  that  time  we  have 
had  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Fortas  for 
the  extreme  "appearance  of  impropri- 
ety." The  resignation  of  Mr.  Fortas  and 
the  continued  association  of  Justice 
Douglas  with  these  questionable  Inter- 
ests from  whom  he  receives  consider- 
able sums  of  money,  caused  one  well- 
known,  and  widely  read  journalist  from 
a  national  paper  who  visits  in  my  office 
from  time  to  time  to  remark: 

The  only  difference  between  Douglas  and 
Portas  Is  that  Dougla«  kept  the  money. 

I  might  add  that  this  newspaperman 
is  not  of  my  ideological  persuasion,  and 
I  believe,  as  I  think  he  does  also,  that 
there  are  some  additional  differences  in 
the  two  cases.  However,  the  manner  in 
which  Justice  Douglas  refuses  to  clarify 
the  record  makes  those  differences  ex- 
tremely hard  to  point  out. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  complete  canons  of  judicial 
ethics,  to  which  I  have  referred,  along 
with  the  text  of  the  Judicial  Conference 
standards  of  behavior  for  Federal  judges 
released  on  Tuesday,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibits  1  and  2.) 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  reported  In  an  article  on 
October  6,  1966,  written  by  Ronald  J. 
Ostrow,  that  Justice  Douglas  joined  a 
foundation  "established  in  1960  by  Alber", 
Parvin  with  75  percent  of  the  proceeds  he 
realized  from  the  1959  sale  of  the  Hotel 
Flamingo." 

The  hotel  Is  In  Las  'Vegas  and  was  ac- 
quired by  Parvln  after  It  failed  to  meet 
payments  on  a  loan  he  had  advanced 
from  the  hotel  furnishing  firm  which  he 
heads — Parvln-Dohrmann.  Mr.  Pai-vln  is 
quoted  as  saying  he  found  himself  with 
$2.5  million  and  no  need  for  the  money. 

He  is  quoted  as  saying: 

I  felt  I  wanted  to  do  something  to  pay  a 
vote  of  thanks  for  the  good  fortune  I  had. 

So  Parvln  established  a  foundation 
with  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  heading  It, 
along  with  some  others — notably  Hany 
Ashmore  who  became  famous  for  his 
articles  on  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  during 
the  Elsenhower  years.  Justice  Douglas 
along  about  1962  arranged  to  draw  a  $12,- 
000  salary  each  year  from  the  foundation, 
to  cover  the  expenses  of  his  travel,  and 
presumably  to  buy  postage  stamps  and 
stationery  for  his  foundation  correspond- 
ence. The  major  asset  of  the  foundation 
was.  until  recently,  a  mortgage  on  the 
Flamingo  which  provided  some  828,000 
per  month  income. 

Mr.  President,  this  article  goes  on  to 
state,  and  I  quote  exactly: 

Douglas  recalled  that  when  he  agreed  to 
head  the  organization  he  knew  its  assets  In- 
cluded the  Flamingo  Investment.  He  stressed 
that  the  Flamingo  is  a  legitimate  enterprise. 
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Mr.  President,  I  aak  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  refer 
be  printed  as  exhibit  3  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRBSmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Up  to  this  point.  Mr. 
President,  one  can  find  but  a  few  points 
of  question.  I  can  understand  a  person 
of  Justice  Douglas'  philosophy  thinking 
that  this  kind  of  activity  would  be  help- 
ful. Since  he  came  to  the  Court  in  1939 
from  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, I  hardly  think  he  could  be  con- 
sidered a  neophyte  in  investments.  I 
think  he  possibly  could  have  a  more 
sophisticated  view  of  Las  Vegas  hotel 
casino  property  as  a  "legitimate"  in- 
vestment, but  it  is  not  inconceivable  to 
me  that  an  Innocent  and  nonsiispecting 
man  could  be  drawn  into  such  an  ar- 
rangement almost  without  knowing  it. 

However,  Mr.  President,  his  early  indi- 
cation that  something  was  wrong  should 
have  come  to  his  attention  when  several 
people-  who  were  associated  with  the 
Parvin  business  interests  were  also  hailed 
Into  court  as  business  partners  and  co- 
norts  of  Robert  G.  "Bobby"  Baker. 

Ed  Levinson,  who  was  employed  by 
Parvln-Dohrmann  and  who  had  busi- 
ness dealings  with  Bobby  Baker,  ap- 
peared before  the  Senate  Rules  Com- 
mittee on  Monday,  March  2.  1964,  and 
acknowledged  he  was  being  investigated 
by  agencies  in  the  executive  branch,  but 
said  he  would  not  testify.  He  refused  to 
say  if  he  even  knew  Bobby  Baker,  or  if  he 
was  an  ofQoer  or  partner  in  Baker's 
Serv-U  Corp.  Levinson  later  pleaded  no 
contest  to  helping  file  false  income  tax 
returns  and  paid  a  $5,000  fine.  He  said 
only  to  the  Senate  committee  that  he 
had  an  oflQce  in  the  Fremont  Hotel. 

Mr.  President,  there  were  other  con- 
nections at  this  time,  too,  between 
Parvin-Dohrmann,  the  Parvin  Founda- 
tion and  people  whose  cases  might  have 
to  come  before  the  Supreme  Court.  Ed- 
ward Torres  presently  is  reported  to  own 
63,000  of  Parvin  shares.  He,  too.  took  the 
fifth  amendment  before  the  Senate  Rules 
Committee. 

I  know  the  Justice  does  a  lot  of  moun- 
tain climbing,  and  hiking  down  wilder- 
ness gorges  and  canal  towpaths;  but  It 
seems  Incredible  to  me  that  at  this  time — 
3  or  4  years  after  he  had  joined  the 
foundation,  and  after  getting  parts  of 
the  salary  arrangement — he  would  not 
have  realized  what  a  "shady"  position  he 
was  in  and  do  the  honorable  thing  and 
get  out. 

But  he  did  not.  He  continued  drawing 
that  $12,000  even  though  he  must  have 
had  some  questions  of  propriety  raised. 
What  would  have  happened  if  Mr.  Torres 
or  Levinson  had  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court? 

Would  not  a  prudent  man  have  dis- 
solved his  connection  at  this  point? 

In  1965  the  Parvin-Dohrmann  Co. 
purchased  another  casino,  the  Fremont, 
in  Las  Vegas.  Some  of  the  shares  of  this 
investment  show  up  as  part  of  the  port- 
folio of  the  Parvin  Foundation.  Part  of 
the  agreement  under  which  this  pur- 
chase was  made  stipulated  that  Ed  Levin- 
son and  Edward  Torres,  both  of  whom 
had  been  involved  in  the  Bobby  Baker 
litigation,  would  continue  to  run  the  new 


property  and  be  paid  $100,000  per  year 
for  the  next  5  years.  Could  not  Justice 
Douglas  discern  the  possible  problems  of 
his  connection  with  these  men  through 
his  foundation  ties?  When  Newsweek 
magazine  recently  wrote  an  article  on 
the  activities  of  Mr.  Douglas  it  related 
that  In  1966  he  gave  every  impression  of 
denying  that  the  foundation's  income 
was  ever  derived  from  gambling  activ- 
ities. He  thought  the  flrst  mortgage  on 
the  Flamingo,  which  had  been  the  basis 
of  starting  the  foundation's  first  dona- 
tion by  Albert  Parvin.  "was  owned  for  a 
brief  period  but  disposed  of."  What  about 
this  purchase  of  still  another  casino  in 
1965?  Was  he  unable  to  tell  that  this  in- 
vestment produced  Income  derived  from 
gambling  activities,  too?  Is  it  possible 
that  a  former  SEC  official  could  be  com- 
pletely unaware  of  the  purchases  of  this 
size  made  by  the  tax-exempt  foundation 
of  which  he  was  the  president? 

The  next  event  in  this  chronology  that 
is  possibly  significant  Is  the  fact  that  the 
Parvin-Dohrmann  Company,  and  its 
satellite  foundation,  found  themselves  in 
tax  difficulties.  To  advise  them  In  their 
difficulty,  the  P-D  Interests  retained  Miss 
Carolyn  Agger— Mrs.  Abe  Fortas — of  the 
Washington  firm  of  Arnold  &  Porter  in 
November  of  1966.  Miss  Agger,  who  uses 
that  name  in  her  practice  of  law,  is 
widely  known  as  one  of  the  "best  con- 
nected" tax  lawyers  in  the  Nation.  One 
of  the  members  of  her  firm,  Sheldon 
Cohen,  became  Commissioner  of  Inter- 
nal Revenue;  another.  Mitchell  Rogovin, 
who  has  now  returned  to  the  practice  of 
law  with  the  Arnold  It  Porter  firm,  was 
Chief  Counsel  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  at  that  time  and  I  understand 
privately  admits  he  gained  this  very  im- 
portant and  highly  sensitive  position  pri- 
marily through  the  recommendation  of 
Miss  Agger. 

Once  more.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  Jus- 
tice Douglas  were  a  prudent  man — one 
who  was  genuinely  concerned  with  the 
welfare  of  the  institution  of  which  he  is 
an  officer,  the  Supreme  Court — he  would 
have  realized  the  questionable  nature  of 
his  association  and  dissolved  the  connec- 
tion. 

Still  another  example  where  Justice 
Douglas  was  placed  on  notice: 

In  Life  magazine  during  September 
1967,  Sandy  Smith  wrote  a  comprehen- 
sive article  including  this  practice  called 
"Mobsters  In  the  Marketplace."  In  that 
article,  Mr.  Smith  says: 

The  biggest  slcim  yet  discovered  .  .  .  Some 
$12  million  a  year  was  skimmed  for  gangsters 
In  Just  six  Las  Vegas  casinos:  the  Fremont, 
the  Sands,  the  Flamingo,  the  Horseshoe,  the 
Desert  Inn  and  the  Stardust. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  refer  be 
printed  as  exhibit  4  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  4.) 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  call  to  the  Senate's  at- 
tention, Mr.  President,  that  at  least  three 
of  these  casinos  have  been  publicly  as- 
sociated with  the  P-D  Co.  and  the  Parvin 
Foundation  at  one  time  or  another:  the 
Fremont,  the  Flamingo,  and  the  Star- 
dust. Some  of  the  associations,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Fremont,  were  made  after  the 
alleged  skimming  took  place :  some  of  the 


connections — such  as  the  Flamingo — 
were  in  effect  while  the  skimming  was 
going  on  and  during  the  time  the  prop- 
erty was  owned  primarily  by  P-D  and  the 
Parvin  Foundation.  This,  Mr.  President, 
is  a  matter  of  record.  I  cite  these  facts, 
Mr.  President,  not  to  assert  that  Mr. 
Justice  Douglas  necessarily  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  gambling  operations,  or 
their  revenues;  but  I  point  it  out  because 
the  record  is  public  knowledge  and  the 
associations  of  these  men  so  widely 
known,  that  I  cannot  help  but  think  Mr. 
Justice  Douglas  was  aware  of  the  ex- 
tremely questionable  nature  of  his  asso- 
ciation and  the  possible  damage  it  could 
do  to  the  Court. 

Ed  Levlnson's  name  pops  up  here  again 
in  the  article,  and  he  is  relating  the  prob- 
lems of  reconciling  the  interests  of  a 
casino's  owners  of  record — such  as  the 
Parvin  Foundation  or  the  P-D  Co.  might 
be  regarded — and  the  secret  gangster 
owners,  hungrily  awaiting  their  skim- 
ming dividends.  Levinson,  chief  of  the 
Fremont  Casino,  says : 

How  can  you  steal  money  and  pay  divi- 
dends? You  cant  steal  1100,000  a  month  and 
pay  dividends.  If  you  steal  $50,000?  Well, 
maybe  . . . 

Clark  MoUenhoff,  Pulitzer  Prize  win- 
ning journalist  of  the  Des  Moines  Regis- 
ter wrote  in  the  June  4  issue  investigative 
reports  prepared  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, SEC,  Justice  Department,  and  the 
FBI  dealing  with  the  questionable  ac- 
tivities of  Albert  Parvin : 

At  least  one  of  these  reports  relayed  In- 
formation Identlfjrlng  Parvin  ...  as  a  fre- 
quent associate  of  such  Important  syndicate 
hoodlums  as  Meyer  Lansky,  Frank  Costello 
and  the  late  Benjamin  "Bugsy"  Slegel. 

Mr.  President,  just  to  sum  up  to  this 
point.  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  headed  the 
Parvin  Foundation  in  1960.  He  made  ar- 
rangements to  accept  a  salary  in  1962  of 
$12,000  per  year.  Despite  repeated  indi- 
cations in  1964,  1965,  and  1966  that  there 
were  questionable  activities  In  financial 
connection  with  the  foundation,  Mr.  Jus- 
tlve  Douglas  continued  to  maintain  his 
association  and  receive  the  $12,000  per 
year. 

In  addition,  in  1962  It  was  disclosed 
that  Justice  Douglas — along  with  other 
officials — had  received  lecture  fees  and 
expense  money  from  the  F\md  for  the 
Republic,  established  by  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation. This  is  another  questionable  as- 
sociation which  I  shall  take  up  sepa- 
rately. 

In  September  of  1967.  the  Life  maga- 
zine article  to  which  I  have  referred  ap- 
peared, and  Mr.  Douglas  received  yet 
another  notice  that  his  associations  were 
bringing  problems  upon  the  Court. 

Now,  I  realize  that  Mr.  Douglas  is  an 
active  man.  Mr.  President.  He  is  often 
away  from  Washington.  His  travels  and 
lectures  take  him  from  Goosprairie. 
Wash.,  to  Brazil,  to  the  U.S.S.R..  and 
back.  But  I  cannot  Imagine,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  each  signal  of  Impropriety 
escaped  the  attention  of  Mr.  Douglas,  or 
his  stalT.  Somebody  had  to  Inform  him  of 
the  problems  his  indiscretion  might 
create.  At  that  point,  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Douglas  had  to  use  his  judgment.  He  had 
to  decide  either  to  continue  his  associa- 
tion with  Parvin  and  with  these  other 
organizations,  or  he  had  to  decide  to 
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stop.  The  record  shows  he  decided  to  con- 
tinue. 

Not  only  did  he  decide,  apparently,  to 
continue  with  this  association,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, but  the  previously  mentioned  Fund 
for  the  Republic,  which  Mr.  Justice 
Douglas  heads  as  chaiiman  of  the  board, 
was  the  recipient  of  some  $70,000  from 
the  Parvin  Foundation  between  the 
years  1965  and  1967.  Tax  returns  show 
the  Justice  receiving  $4,104  for  1962  and 
1963,  and  about  $4,000  from  the  Center 
for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions. 
a  project  wholly  financed  by  the  Fund 
for  the  Republic. 

Even  this  association  brings  up  an- 
other question  of  propriety.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. These  organizations  have  taken 
definite  positions  on  matters  relating  to 
selective  service  and  our  foreign  policy. 
The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  seemed 
to  be  most  anxious  last  Monday  to  dis- 
cover how  these  organizations  might 
conceivably  come  before  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  Senator  seemed  most  in- 
terested in  the  kinds  of  students  and  the 
opinions  they  expressed  in  regard  to  the 
United  States.  May  I  supply  the  Sena- 
tor with  a  specific  Instance. 

The  Center  for  the  Study  of  Demo- 
cratic Institutions  published  a  booklet 
In  December  of  1967  summarizing  a  3- 
day  conference  held  in  late  August  1967. 
Mr.  Devereaux  Kennedy,  president  of  the 
student  body  of  Washington  University, 
participated  in  the  program. 

Now  I  realize,  Mr.  President,  that  an 
organization  may  hold  a  seminar,  or  dis- 
cussion for  the  free  exchange  of  ideas  ' 
and  not  be  necessarily  responsible  for  or 
agree  with  everything  expressed  in  that 
conference.  However,  I  would  like  to 
quote  from  the  edited  version  of  the  sec- 
ond session,  page  21.  Mr.  Devereaux  Ken- 
nedy is  speaking  in  a  discussion  and  says 
he  wants  to  make  exactly  clear  what  he 
means  when  he  says  "revolution": 

Kennedy.  I'm  going  to  say  loudly  and  ex- 
plicitly what  I  mean  by  revolution.  What  I 
mean  by  revolution  Is  overthrowing  the 
American  government  and  American  Imper- 
ialism and  Installing  some  sort  of  decentral- 
ized power  In  this  country.  I'll  tell  you  the 
steps  that  I  think  will  be  needed.  First  of 
.all.  starting  up  fifty  Vletnams  In  Third  World 
countries.  This  Is  going  to  come  about  by 
black  rebellions  in  our  cities  joined  by  some 
white  people.  People  In  universities  can  do  a 
number  of  things  to  help  It,  They  have  access 
to  money  and  they  can  give  people  guns, 
which  I  think  they  should  do.  Tliey  can  en- 
gage In  acts  of  terrorism  and  sabotage  out- 
side the  ghetto.  Negro  people  have  trouble 
getting  out  because  they  cordon  those  areas 
off.  but  white  activists  can  go  outside,  and 
they  can  blow  things  up  and  I  think  they 
should.  1 


Mr.  President,  that  is  almost  an  entire 
paragraph  put  out  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  Fund  for  the  Republic,  of 
which  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  is  the  chair- 
man of  the  board.  Of  course,  I  understand 
that  this  may  be  some  student  hothead 
blowing  off  steam  to  hear  himself  talk — 
but  why  no  disclaimer  from  the  Justice? 
The  foreword  to  this  publication  says 
these  people  are  the  leading  edge  of  opin- 
ion in  this  Nation.  I  can  understand  how 
a  college  professor  or  dean  might  toler- 
ate this  sort  of  thing  under  his  sponsor- 
ship as  what  students  are  "really  think- 
ing." but  I  cannot  understand  how  a  Su- 
preme Court  Justice,  who  may  have  to 


decide  cases  pertaining  to  treason,  high 
crimes,  draft  evasion,  and  a  host  of  other 
related  matters,  can  allow  his  name  to  be 
used  in  such  a  way.  I  cannot  understand 
how  a  man  who  is  sworn  to  "defend  and 
uphold  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  from  all  enemies  domestic  and 
foreign."  is  living  up  to  his  oath  of  office 
with  this  permissiveness. 

Mr.  President,  now  we  come  to  the  last, 
and  what  I  consider  the  most  damning 
indictment  relating  to  Mr.  Justice  Doug- 
las' judgment  of  impropriety. 

Mr.  President,  during  a  recent  trip  to 
Arizona,  one  of  my  constituents,  a  lady 
from  one  of  the  most  respected  families 
in  Arizona,  came  to  me  with  a  maga- 
zine. The  magazine  was  Avant  Garde,  a 
publication  of  Ralph  Ginzburg,  which 
had  been  sent  to  a  friend  of  hers  through 
the  malls  unsolicited.  She  asked  me  to 
take  the  magazine — which  can  only  be 
described  as  hard-core  pornography, 
despicable,  and  tasteless— to  the  Presi- 
dent to  see  If  something  could  be  done 
to  take  this  kind  of  material  out  of  the 
mall.  She  said  she  wished  to  get  it  out  of 
her  house  before  her  grandchildren  could 
accidentally  find  it.  I  told  her  I  would  do 
what  I  could  about  the  matter. 

When  I  examined  the  contents,  par- 
ticularly the  textual  contents  of  this 
magazine,  Mr.  President,  I  can  only  say 
that  it  is  a  most  loathsome  collection  of 
nauseous,  revolting,  and  repugnant  ma- 
terial. This  reaction  of  revulsion  has  been 
practically  universal  among  those  who 
have  read  the  material;  even.  I  might 
say,  members  of  the  press  who  are 
hardened  to  these  materials. 

I  Issued  a  statement,  Mr.  President,  on 
May  28,  citing  the  pertinent  facts  on 
this  matter,  which  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  as  ex- 
hibit 5  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

"See  exhibit  5.) 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  would  like  to  brlefiy 
summarize  the  events  leading  to  that 
statement. 

The  Supreme  Court  on  March  21, 
1966,  by  a  5-to-4  decision,  upheld  Ginz- 
burg's  conviction  on  28  counts  of  a  Fed- 
eral obscenity  statute — 18  U.S.C.  1461. 
The  majority  decision  said: 

There  was  abundant  evidence  to  show  that 
each  of  the  accused  publications  was  origi- 
nated or  sold  as  stock  In  trade  of  the  sordid 
business  of  pandering.  .  .  .  The  "leer  of  the 
sensualist"  also  permeates  the  advertising  for 
the  three  publications. 


The  three  publications  thus  cited  were 
Eros  magazine.  Liaison  Newsletter,  and 
"The  Housewife's  Handbook  of  Selective 
Promiscuity."  The  Court  held  that  while 
there  might  be  some  question  of  obscen-^ 
Ity  in  regard  to  the  publications  them- 
selves, the  manner  in  which  they  were 
promoted,  advertised,  and  distributed 
put  them  over  the  boundary  into  ob- 
scenity. 

May  24,  the  New  York  Times  carried 
a  full-page  ad  on  Avant  Garde  promot- 
ing "Picasso's  Erotic  Engravings"  and 
listed  William  O.  Douglas  as  one  of  the 
renowned  contributing  writers  to  the 
magazine. 

The  article  is  entitled,  "The  Appeal  of 
Folksinging:  A  Landmark  Opinion,"  by 
William  O.  Douglas,  Associate  Justice, 
U.S.  Supreme  Court.  The  article  Is  de- 


scribed by  publisher  Ginzburg  in  a  state- 
ment issued  the  same  day  as  "a  short, 
soulful  piece  telling  about  the  influence 
of  folksongs  on  Mr.  Justice  Douglas'  life." 

Mr.  President,  I  had  an  inquiry  made 
to  Mr.  Justice  Douglas'  office  to  ascertain 
If  he  had  Indeed  written  the  article,  and 
If  so,  how  much  he  was  paid  for  it.  This 
response  came  through  an  aide: 

The  Justice  declines  to  reveal  what  he  re- 
ceived for  the  article  and  considers  it  his 
private  business. 

Not  many  hours  after  receiving  this 
information  my  administrative  assistant 
received  a  call  from  Mr.  Ginzburg  saying 
he  understood  I  was  going  to  put  out  a 
statement  about  him  and  what  did  it  say. 
He  was  referred  to  my  press  secretary, 
who  informed  him  that  we  were  still  de- 
ciding what  should  be  said,  but  that  es- 
sentially I  was  questioning  the  propriety  ' 
of  a  sitting  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
writing  for  a  convicted  pornographer  In 
whose  decision  he  had  participated. 

Of  course,  I  am  not  aware  of  the  degree 
of  closeness  between  Mr.  Douglas  and 
Ginzburg;  however.  It  seems  remarkable 
that  he  should  initiate  an  inquiry  to  my 
office  while  I  was  still  attempting  to  as- 
semble the  facts  of  the  case.  I  also  note 
that  the  next  full  page  ad.  carried  in  the 
June  1,  Sunday  edition  of  the  New  York 
Times  promoting  Avant  Garde,  was 
identical  to  the  first  in  every  respect  but 
one.  The  advertiser  had  dropped  the 
name  of  William  O.  Douglas  from  the  list 
of  "renowned"  contributors.  Whether 
this  was  done  at  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Douglas  himself  or  upon  Ginzburg's  own 
initiative,  I  am  unable  to  tell. 

Ginzburg  rushed  into  print  with  a 
statement  calling  me  a  "mediocre  char- 
acter" and  characterizing  Mr.  Justice 
Douglas  as  "a  shining  example  of  every- 
thing noble  and  t>eautiful  about  America, 
an  inspiration  to  every  open  hearted, 
open  minded  American,  the  one  pure  soul 
who  stands  as  a  shining  example  of  all 
that  is  noble  and  lofty  in  American  life, 
a  rugged  individual,  a  colorful  character, 
in  short  a  real  man. " 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  complete  statement  of 
Ralph  Ginzburg  issued  from  his  office  on 
May  28,  1969,  in  defense  of  Justice  Wil- 
liam O.  Douglas,  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  as 
exhibit  6. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      iMr. 
Saxbe  in  the  chair ) .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 
'See  exhibit  6.) 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  Ginzburg 
in  his  statement  says  the  "mere  pittance" 
of  $350  was  paid  Mr.  Douglas  for  the  ar- 
ticle. Mr.  Douglas,  on  his  part  "refuses 
to  reveal  what  he  received  for  the  ar- 
ticle." The  point  which  seemed  to  be 
missed  by  some  of  our  leading  newsmag- 
azines and  newspapers  in  writing  about 
this  case  is  that  the  amount  of  money  is 
not  particularly  relevant.  I  have  not  sug- 
gested that  Mr.  Douglas  would  compro- 
mise his  integrity  for  $35,  $350  or  $35.- 
000.  The  question,  as  I  have  repeatedly 
tried  to  point  out  is  one  of  propriety.  Is 
it  proper  for  a  Supreme  Court  Justice, 
who  has  voted  to  overturn  the  convic- 
tion of  a  defendant  on  pornography 
charges,  to  turn  about  and.  while  the  ap- 
peal of  "too  harsh  a  sentence''Ms  being 
heard  in  lower  Federal  courts,  write  an 
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article,  accept  a  fee  of  any  size,  or  other- 
wise aMoclate  himself  with  the  defend- 
ant. I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetta, 
that  Mr.  Douglas  actually  took  part  in 
the  decision.  He  did  not  disqualify  him- 
self. He  wrote  a  dissenting  opinion  in 
favor  of  the  defendant.  He  later  accepted 
a  fee  for  writing  an  article  for  a  ques- 
tionable publication  for  that  defendant. 
What  is  he  to  do  when  the  case  comes  to 
the  Court  again?  He  participated  in  the 
decision  out  of  which  the  appeal  arises, 
and  has  accepted  money  from  the  de- 
fendant— how  can  simple  disqualification 
sulBce  In  this  instance? 

Based  on  the  facts  at  hand,  which  Mr. 
Justice  Douglas  has  chosen  to  revMtl,  or 
not  to  rereal.  I  am  hoping  the  Senator 
from  Manachuaetts  can  tell  me  Just 
what  he  would  do  If  he  were  Justice 
Douglas  and  the  case  came  before  the 
Court  again. 

If  any  Member  of  the  Senate  is  un- 
aware of  the  companion  materials  to 
Justice  Douglas'  article,  I  hope  they  will 
enunlae  this  March  issue  of  Avant 
Chtfdr- 

On  the  matter  of  the  magazine — I 
know  It  is  obscene.  I  have  personally 
carried  my  ccHutltuent's  complaint  to  the 
Postmaster  General  and  he  has  assured 
me  that  an  investigation  as  to  whether 
this  is  mailable  material  will  be  under- 
taken. But  irrespective  of  that.  Mr.  E>oug- 
las  can  only  be  described  as  igiu>rant. 
naive,  or  contemptuoiis  of  the  conse- 
quences of  his  actions.  Being  unable  to 
ascribe  Ignorance  or  naivete  to  the  Jus- 
tice. I  am  left  with  the  overwhelming 
evidence  of  his  contempt  for  the  judicial 
ethics  of  his  profession. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  cited  the  evidence 
of  nearly  a  10-year  pattern  of  disregard 
and  disrespect  for  the  Court  on  which 
Mr.  Douglas  serves.  It  Is  time  for  the 
Justice  himself  to  take  action.  He  has. 
over  the  years,  entangled  himself  in  these 
matters  that  bring  maculation  to  the 
Court.  Now  it  Is  time  for  him  to  take 
steps  to  reverse  the  process. 

His  Inattention  and  disregard  to  his 
Judicial  duties  are  Illustrated.  I  believe. 
Mr.  President,  by  his  actions  in  regard 
to  these  numerous  associations  and  his 
voluminous  outpouring  of  written  matter. 
During  the  last  5  years.  Mr.  Justice 
Douglas  has  written  over  20  articles  for 
publications  ranging  from  the  Ladies 
Home  Journal  to  Avant  Garde,  which  I 
suppose,  can  be  described  as  covering  the 
spectrum.  In  addition  to  the  bibliography 
of  articles,  which  I  have  asked  the 
Library  of  Congress  to  prepare  and  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  Insert  In  the 
RxcoRD  as  exhibit  7.  he  has  written  at 
least  three  articles  for  Playboy — which 
Is  not  an  Indexed  periodical — and  the 
article  for  Avant  Garde. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

•  See  exhibit  7.) 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr  President,  since  he 
came  on  the  Court  in  1939.  he  has  pub- 
lished 33  books  and  pamphlets.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  this  bibli- 
ography in  the  Record  as  exhibit  8. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

•  See  exhibit  8.) 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  some  of 
these  are  short  works  of  less  than  100 


pages:  some  are  collections  (rf  speeches; 
but  the  majority  are  full-length  hard- 
bound books,  unrelated  to  the  work  of 
the  Court.  I  recognize  that  Ralph  Ginz- 
burg  has  described  the  Justice  as  a  "rug- 
ged individual,  a  real  man"  but  I  hardly 
see  how  he  can  produce  this  quantity  of 
writing  and  stlU  tend  to  his  judicial 
duties,  much  less  the  many  other  extra- 
judicial activities  in  which  he  has  In- 
volved himself.  And  his  activities  con- 
tinue. 

The  New  York  Times  reported  on  Wed- 
nesday. Jime  11.  that  Mr.  Justice  Doug- 
las' lecture  agent  said : 

The  Justice  had  not  told  bim  to  stop  book- 
ing jectures. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  clear  to  me 
that  Justice  William  O.  Douglas  has 
clearly,  and  repeatedly  stepped  outside 
the  bounds  of  accepted  Judicial  conduct. 
Because  of  his  silence  on  the  matters  in 
question  he  leaves  no  other  Interpreta- 
tion possible.  Indeed  In  the  matter  of 
his  letter  to  the  Parvln  Foundation  ad- 
vising them  that  their  tax  troubles  were 
a  "manufactured  case"  aimed  at  forcing 
him  to  leave  the  Court,  the  chairman  of 
the  Hoiise  Judiciary  Committee,  Repre- 
sentative Emanuel  Cellkr.  said: 

If  I  were  in  Justice  Douglas'  shoes.  I  would 
have  never  written  that  letter. 

This  is  a  difDcult  case.  Mr.  President. 
It  ranges  over  many  years  and  many 
seemingly  unrelated  matters.  But  I  be- 
lieve a  pattern  is  clear:  a  pattern  of  re- 
peated, regular  violation  of  the  fourth 
canon  of  the  ABA's  "Canons  of  Judicial 
Ethics";  possible  violation  of  title  28,  sec- 
tion 454.  United  States  Code,  prohibiting 
the  practice  of  law  by  a  U.S.  Judge  or 
Justice;  and  extremely  questionable 
practice  and  possible  violation  of  title 
28.  section  455  of  the  United  States  Code 
pertaining  to  judicial  disqualification. 

I  offer  portions  of  these  three  items 
pertaining  to  judicial  conduct  and  a 
question  of  propriety  as  exliibit  9  and  ask 
that  they  also  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  (See  exhibit 
9.> 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  record  is  clear.  Mr. 
President,  we  must  have  an  end  to  this 
impropriety. 

Exhibit  1 

Canons  of  Judiciai.  Ethics  ■ 

ancient  pkbckiknts 

"And  I  charged  yo\ir  Judges  at  that  time, 
saying  Hear  the  causes  between  your  bretb- 


■  These  Canons,  to  and  Including  Canon  34, 
were  adopted  by  the  American  Bar  Assoda- 
tion  at  Its  Forty-Seventh  Annual  Meeting,  at 
Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania,  on  July  9.  1934. 
The  Committee  of  the  Association  which  pre- 
pared the  Canons  was  appointed  In  1922.  and 
composed  of  the  following:  William  H.  Taft. 
District  of  Columbia.  Chairman:  Leslie  C. 
Cornish.  Maine:  Robert  von  Moechzlsker. 
Pennsylvania;  Charles  A.  Boston,  New  York: 
and  Oarret  W.  McEnerney,  California.  Oeorge 
Sutherland,  of  Utah,  originally  a  member  of 
the  Committee,  retired  and  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  MoBnemey.  In  1923.  Frank  M.  AngelUottl. 
of  California,  took  the  place  of  Mr.  McEn- 
erney. 

Canons  23  and  30  were  amended  at  the 
Flfty-Slxtb  Annual  Meeting.  Orand  Rapids. 
Michigan.  August  30-September  1.  IBSS. 
Canon  28  was  further  amended  at  the  Scv- 


ren,  and  Judge  righteously  between  every  man 
and  his  brother,  and  the  stranger  that  is  with 
blm. 

"Ye  shall  not  respect  persons  In  Judgment; 
but  ye  shall  hear  the  small  as  well  as  the 
great;  ye  shall  not  be  afraid  of  the  face  of 
man;  for  the  Judgment  is  Ood's;  and  the 
cause  that  Is  too  hard  for  you,  bring  It  unto 
me,  and  I  will  hear  It." — Deuteronomy,  I,  16- 
17. 

"Thou  Shalt  not  wrest  Judgment;  thou 
Shalt  not  respect  persons,  neither  take  a  gift; 
for  a  gift  doth  blind  the  eyes  of  the  wise,  and 
pervert  the  words  of  the  righteous." — Deu- 
temomy,  XVI,  19. 

"We  will  not  make  any  Justiciaries,  con- 
stables, sherlflTs  or  bailiffs,  but  from  those 
who  understand  the  law  of  the  realm  and  are 
well  disposed  to  observe  It." — Magna  Charta. 
XLV. 

"Judges  ought  to  remember  that  their  ofllce 
Is  ;u«  dicere  not  jus  dare;  to  Interpret  law, 
and  not  to  make  law,  or  give  law."  .  .  . 

"Judges  ought  to  be  more  learned  than 
witty;  more  reverend  than  plausible;  and 
more  advised  than  confident.  Above  all 
things.  Integrity  Is  their  portion  and  proper 
virtue."  .  .  . 

"Patience  and  gravity  of  hearing  is  an  es- 
sential part  of  justice;  and  an  over  speaking 
judge  is  no  well-tuned  cymbal.  It  is  no  grace 
to  a  judge  first  to  find  that  which  he  might 
have  heard  In  due  time  from  the  Bar.  or  to 
show  quickness  of  conceit  in  cutting  off  evi- 
dence or  counsel  too  short;  or  to  prevent  in- 
formation by  questions  through  pertinent." 

"The  place  of  justice  is  a  hollowed  place: 
and  therefore  not  only  the  Bench,  but  the 
foot  pace  and  precincts  and  purprise  thereof 
ought  to  be  preserved  without  scandal  and 
corruption."  .  .  .  — Bacon's  Essay  "Of  Judi- 
cature." 

PRKAMBtX 

In  addition  to  the  Canons  for  Professional 
Conduct  of  Lawyers  which  it  has  formulated 
and  adopted,  the  American  Bar  Association, 
mindful  that  the  character  and  conduct  of  a 
Judge  should  never  be  objects  of  indifference, 
and  that  declared  ethical  standards  tend  to 
become  hablte  of  life,  deems  It  desirable  to  set 
forth  its  views  respecting  those  principles 
which  should  govern  the  personal  practice  of 
members  of  the  Judiciary  in  the  administra- 
tion of  their  office.  The  Association  accord- 
ingly adopts  the  following  Canons,  the  spirit 
of  which  It  suggests  as  a  proper  guide  and 
reminder  for  judges,  and  as  Indicating  what 
the  people  have  a  right  to  expect  from  them. 

1.  Relations  of  the  Judiciary:  The  assump- 
tion of  the  office  of  Judge  casts  upon  the  In- 
cumbent duties  in  re^>ect  to  his  personal 
conduct  which  concern  his  relation  to  the 
state  and  its  inhabitants,  the  litiganu  before 
him,  the  principles  of  law,  the  practitioners 
of  law  in  his  court,  and  the  witnesses,  jurors 
and  attendants  who  aid  him  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  its  functions. 

2.  The  Public  Interest:  Courts  exist  to  pro- 
mote Justice,  and  thus  to  serve  the  public  In- 
terest. Their  administration  should  be  speedy 
and  careful.  Every  judge  should  at  all  times 
be  alert  In  his  rulings  and  in  the  conduct  of 
the  business  of  the  court,  so  far  as  he  can.  to 
make  It  useful  to  litigants  and  to  the  com- 
munity. He  should  avoid  unconsciously  fall- 
ing into  the  attitude  of  mind  that  the  liti- 
gants are  made  for  the  courts  Instead  of  the 
courts  for  the  litigants. 

3.  Constitutional  Obligations:  It  Is  the 
duty  of  all  judges  In  the  United  States  to  sup- 
port the  federal  Constitution  and  that  of  the 
state  whose  laws  they  administer:  in  so  doing, 
they  should  fearlessly  observe  and  apply  fun- 
damental limitations  and  guarantees. 

4.  A-'Oldance  of  Impropriety:  A  judge's  offl- 


enty -Third  Annual  Meeting,  Washington. 
D.C..  September  20,  1950.  Canons  36  and  36 
were  adopted  at  the  Sixtieth  Annual  Meeting, 
at  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  September  30,  1937. 
Canon  36  was  amended  at  San  Francisco, 
Cailf.,  Sept.  1952. 
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olal  conduct  should  be  free  from  Impropriety 
and  the  appearance  of  Impropriety;  he  should 
avoid  Infractions  of  law;  and  his  personal 
behavior,  not  only  upon  the  Bench  and  in 
the  performance  of  judicial  duties,  but  also 
in  his  everyday  life,  should  be  beyond 
reproach. 

5.  Essential  Conduct:  A  judge  should  be 
temperate,  attentive,  patient,  impartial,  and, 
since  he  is  to  administer  the  law  and  apply 
it  to  the  facts,  he  should  be  studious  of  the 
principles  of  the  law  and  diligent  In  endeav- 
oring to  ascertain  the  facts. 

6.  Industry:  A  judge  should  exhibit  an 
industry  and  application  commensurate  with 
the  duties  Impoeed  upon  him. 

7.  Promptness:  A  judge  should  be  prompt 
In  the  performance  of  his  Judicial  duties, 
recognizing  that  the  time  of  litigants,  jurors 
and  attorneys  is  of  value  and  that  habitual 
lack  of  punctuality  on  his  part  justifies  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  administration  of  the 
business  of  the  court. 

8.  Court  Organization :  A  judge  should  or- 
ganize the  court  with  a  view  to  the  prompt 
and  convenient  dispatch  of  Its  business  and 
he  should  not  tolerate  abuses  and  neglect 
by  clerks,  and  other  assistants  who  are  some- 
times prone  to  presume  too  much  upon  his 
good  natured  acquiescence  by  reason  of 
friendly  association  with  him. 

It  is  desirable  too,  where  the  judicial  sys- 
tem permits,  that  he  should  cooperate  with 
other  judges  of  the  same  court,  and  in  other 
cotirts,  as  members  of  a  single  judicial  sys- 
tem, to  promote  the  more  satisfactory  ad- 
ministration of  justice. 

9.  Consideration  for  Jurors  and  Others:  A 
Judge  should  be  considerate  of  jurors,  wit- 
nesses and  others  In  attendance  upon  the 
court. 

10.  Courtesy  and  Civility:  A  judge  should 
be  courteous  to  counsel,  especially  to  those 
who  are  young  and  inexperienced,  and  also 
to  all  others  appearing  or  concerned  In  the 
administration  of  justice  In  the  court. 

He  should  also  require,  and,  so  far  as  his 
power  extends,  enforce  on  the  part  of  clerks, 
court  officers  and  counsel  civility  and  cour- 
tesy to  the  court  and  to  jurors,  witnesses, 
litigants  and  others  having  business  in  the 
ooiut. 

11.  Unprofessional  Conduct  of  Attorneys 
and  Counsel:  A  judge  should  utilize  his  op- 
portunities to  criticise  and  correct  unprofes- 
sional conduct  of  attorneys  and  counsellors, 
brought  to  his  attention;  and.  if  adverse 
comment  Is  not  b  sufficient  corrective,  should 
send  the  matter  at  once  to  the  proper  Inves- 
tigating and  disciplinary   authorities. 

12.  Appointees  of  the  Judiciary  and  Their 
Compensation:  Trustees,  receivers,  masters, 
referees,  guardians  and  other  persons  ap- 
pointed by  a  Judge  to  aid  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  should  have  the  strictest 
probity  and  impartiality  and  should  be  se- 
lected with  a  view  solely  to  their  char- 
acter and  fitness.  The  power  of  making  such 
appointments  should  not  be  exercised  by 
him  for  personal  or  partisan  advantage.  He 
should  not  permit  his  appointments  to  be 
controlled  by  others  than  himself.  He  should 
also  avoid  nepotism  and  undue  favoritism  In 
his  appointments. 

While  not  hesitating  to  fix  or  approve  just 
.amounts,  he  should  be  most  scrupulous  In 
granting  or  approving  compensation  for  the 
services  or  charges  of  such  appointees  to 
avoid  excessive  allowances,  whether  or  not 
excepted  to  or  complained  of.  He  cannot  rid 
himself  of  this  responsibility  by  the  consent 
of  counsel. 

13.  Kinship  or  Influence:  A  judge  should 
not  act  in  a  controversy  where  a  near  rela- 
tive Is  a  party;  he  should  not  suffer  his  con- 
duct to  justify  the  Impression  that  any  per- 
son can  improperly  influence  him  or  unduly 
enjoy  his  favor,  or  that  he  Is  affected  by  the 
kinship,  rank,  position  or  Influence  of  any 
party  or  other  person. 

14.  Independence:  A  Judge  should  not  be 
swayed  by  partisan  demands,  public  clamor 


or  considerations  ot,  personal  popularity  or 
notoriety,  nor  be  apprehensive  of  unjust 
criticism. 

16.  Interference  in  Conduct  ot  Trial:  A 
Judge  may  properly  Intervene  in  a  trial  of  a 
case  to  promote  expedition,  and  prevent  un- 
necessary waste  of  time,  or  to  clear  up  some 
obscurity,  but  he  should  bear  in  mind  that 
his  undue  interference,  Impatience,  or  par- 
ticipation in  the  examination  of  witnesses,  or 
a  severe  attitude  on  his  part  toward  wit- 
nesses, especially  those  who  are  excited  or 
terrified  by  the  unusual  circumstances  of  a 
trial,  may  tend  to  prevent  the  proper  pres- 
entation of  the  cause,  or  the  ascertainment 
of  the  truth  In  respect  thereto. 

Conversation  between  the  judge  and  coun- 
sel in  court  is  often  necessary,  but  the  judge 
should  be  studious  to  avoid  controversies 
which  are  apt  to  obscure  the  merits  of  the 
dispute  between  litigants  and  lead  to  its 
unjust  disposition.  In  addressing  counsel, 
litigants,  or  witnesses,  he  should  avoid  a  con- 
troversial manner  or  tone. 

He  should  ayoid  Interruptions  of  counsel 
in  their  arguments  except  to  clarify  his  mind 
as  to  their  positions,  and  he  should  not  be 
tempted  to  the  unnecessary  display  of  learn- 
ing or  a  premature  Judgment. 

16.  e;x  parte  Applications:  A  judge  should 
discourage  ex  parte  hearings  of  appli- 
cations for  injunctions  and  receiverships 
where  the  order  may  work  detriment 
to  absent  parties;  he  should  act  upon 
such  ex  parte  applications  only  where  the 
necessity  for  quick  action  is  clearly  shown: 
If  this  be  demonstrated,  then  he  should 
endeavor  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  ab- 
sence of  opposing  counsel  by  a  scrupulous 
cross-examination  and  investigation  as  to 
the  facts  and  the  principles  of  law  on  which 
the  application  is  based,  granting  relief  only 
when  fully  satisfied  that  the  law  permits 
It  and  the  emergency  demands  it.  He  should 
remnnber  that  an  Injunction  is  a  limitation 
upon  the  freedom  of  action  of  defendants 
and  should  not  be  granted  lightly  or  inad- 
visedly. One  applying  for  such  relief  must 
sustain  the  burden  of  showing  clearly  its 
necessity  and  this  burden  is  increased  in  the 
absence  of  the  party  whose  freedom  of  action 
Is  sought  to  be  restrained  even  though  only 
temporarily. 

17.  Ex  parte  Cominunlcations :  A  Judge 
should  not  permit  private  interviews,  argu- 
ments or  communications  designed  to  influ- 
ence his  Judicial  action,  where  interests  to 
be  affected  thereby  are  not  represented  be- 
fore him.  except  in  cases  where  provision  is 
made -by  law  for  ex  parte  application. 

While  the  conditions  under  which  briefs 
of  argument  are  to  be  received  are  largely 
matters  of  local  rule  or  practice,  he  should 
not  permit  the  contents  of  such  brief  pre- 
sented to  lilm  to  be  concealed  from  oppos- 
ing counsel.  Ordinarily  all  communications 
of  counsel  to  the  judge  intended  or  calcu- 
lated to  influence  action  should  be  made 
known  to  opposing  counsel. 

18.  Continuances:  Delay  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  Is  a  common  cause  of  com- 
plaint, counsel  are  frequently  responsible 
for  this  delay.  A  judge,  without  being  arbi- 
trary or  forcing  cases  unreasonably  or  un- 
justly to  trial  when  unprepared,  to  the  det- 
riment of  parties,  may  well  endeavor  to  hold 
counsel  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  their 
duties  to  the  public  interest,  to  their  own 
clients,  and  to  the  adverse  party  and.  his 
counsel,  so  as  to  enforce  due  diligence  in  the 
dispatch   of   business  before   the  court. 

19.  Judicial  Opinions:  In  disposing  of  con- 
troverted cases,  a  Judge  should  indicate  the 
reasons  for  his  action  in  an  opinion  show- 
ing that  he  has  not  disregarded  or  over- 
looked serlovis  arguments  of  counsel.  He 
thus  shows  his  full  understanding  of  the 
case,  avoids  the  suspicion  of  arbitrary  con- 
clusion, promotes  confidence  in  his  intel- 
lectual integrity  and  may  contribute  use- 
fvil  precedent  to  the  growth  of  the  law. 

I't   is  desirable   that  Courts  of  Apf>eals  in 


reversing  cases  and  granting  new  trials 
should  so  indicate  their  views  on  questions 
of  law  argued  before  them  and  necessarily 
arising  in  the  controversy  that  upon  the 
new  trial  coimsel  may  be  aided  to  avoid  the 
repetition  of  erroneous  positions  of  law  and 
and  shall  not  be  left  in  doubt  by  the  failure 
of  the  court  to  decide  such  questions. 

But  the  volume  of  repkorted  decisions  is 
such  and  is  so  rapidly  increasing  that  in 
writing  opinions  which  are  to  be  published 
judges  may  well  take  this  fact  Into  consid- 
eration, and  curtail  them  accordingly,  with- 
out substantially  departing  from  the  prin- 
ciples stated  above. 

It  is  of  high  Importance  that  judges  con- 
stituting a  court  of  last  resort  should  use 
effort  and  self-restraint  to  promote  soli- 
darity of  conclusion  and  the  consequent  in- 
fluence of  Judicial  decision.  A  judge  should 
not  yield  to  pride  of  opinion  or  value  more 
highly  his  individual  reputation  than  that 
of  the  covirt  to  which  he  should  be  loyal. 
Except  in  case  of  conscientious  difference 
of  opinion  on  fundamental  principle,  dis- 
senting opinions  should  be  discouraged  in 
courts  of  last  resort. 

20.  Influence  of  Decisions  Upon  the  De- 
velopment of  the  Law:  A  Judge  should  be 
mindful  that  his  duty  is  the  application  of 
general  law  to  particular  Instances,  that 
ours  is  a  government  of  law  and  not  of  men, 
and  that  he  violates  bis  duty  as  a  minister 
of  justice  under  such  a  system  if  he  seeks 
to  do  what  he  may  personally  consider  sub- 
stantial justice  in  a  particular  case  and 
disregards  the  general  law  as  he  knows  it 
to  be  binding  on  him.  Such  action  may  be- 
come a  precedent  unsettling  accepted  prin- 
ciples and  may  have  detrimental  conse- 
quences beyond  the  Immediate  controversy. 
He  should  administer  his  office  with  a  due 
regard  to  the  Integrity  of  the  system  of  the 
law  itself,  remembering  that  he  is  not  a 
depositary  of  arbitrary  power,  but  a  judge 
under  the  sanction  of  law. 

21.  Idiosyncrasies  and  Inconsistencies. 
Justice  should  not  be  moulded  by  the  indi- 
vidual idiosyncrasies  of  those  who  administer 
it.  A  judge  should  adopt  the  usual  and  ex- 
pected method  of  doing  Justice,  and  not  seek 
to  be  extreme  or  peculiar  in  his  judgments, 
or  spectacular  or  sensational  in  the  conduct 
of  the  court.  Though  vested  with  discretion 
in  the  imposition  of  mild  or  severe  sentences 
he  should  not  compel  p>ersons  brought  be- 
fore him  to  submit  to  some  humiliating  act 
or  discipline  of  his  own  devising,  without 
authority  of  law,  because  he  thinks  it  will 
have  a  beneficial  corrective  influence. 

In  imposing  sentence  he  should  endeavor 
to  conform  to  a  reasonable  standard  of  pun- 
ishment and  should  not  seek  popularity  or 
publicity  either  by  exceptional  severity  or 
undue  leniency. 

22.  Review:  In  order  that  a  litigant  may 
secure  the  full  beneflt  of  the  right  of  review 
accorded  to  him  by  law,  a  trial  judge  should 
.scrupulously  grant  to  the  defeated  party  op- 
portunity to  present  the  questions  arising 
upon  the  trial  exactly  as  they  arose,  were 
presented,  and  decided,  by  full  and  fair  bill 
of  exceptions  or  otherwise:  any  failure  in 
this  regard  on  the  part  of  the  judge  is  pe- 
culiarly worthy  of  condemnation  because  the 
wrong  done  may  be  irremediable. 

23.  Legislation:  A  judge  has  exceptional 
opportunity  to  observe  the  operation  of 
statutes,  esp)eclally  those  relating  to  practice, 
and  to  ascertain  whether  they  tend  to  im- 
pede the  just  disposition  of  controversies; 
and  he  may  well  contribute  to  the  pvibllc 
Interest  by  advising  those  having  autliority 
to  remedy  defects  of  procedure,  of  the  result 
of  his  observation  and  experience. 

24.  Inconsistent  Obligations:  A  judge 
shotild  not  accept  inconsistent  dvities;  nor 
incur  obligations,  pecuniary  or  otherwise, 
which  will  in  any  way  Interfere  or  appear  to 
interfere  with  his  devotion  to  the  expeditious 
and  proper  .idministratlon  of  his  official 
functions. 

25.  Business  Promotions  and  Solicitations 
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for  Cbmrtty:  A  Judg*  •hoxild  avoid  glTlng 
ground  for  any  reaaonabi*  raaplclon  that  be 
Is  utilizing  tb«  pcmnr  or  prootlge  of  his  oac« 
to  persuade  or  coerce  others  to  patronize  or 
contribute,  either  to  the  success  of  private 
business  Tenttires,  or  to  charitable  enter- 
prises. He  should,  therefore,  not  enter  Into 
such  private  buslneaa,  or  pursue  such  a 
course  of  conduct,  as  would  justify  such 
suspicion,  nor  use  the  power  of  his  office 
or  the  influence  of  his  name  to  promote  the 
business  Interests  of  others;  he  should  not 
solicit  for  charities,  nor  should  he  enter 
into  any  business  relation  which.  In  the 
normal  coxirse  of  events  reasonably  to  be 
expected,  might  bring  his  personal  interest 
Into  conflict  with  the  impartial  performance 
of  hl»  official  duties. 

39.  Personal  Investments  and  Relations: 
A  Judge  should  abstain  from  making  per- 
sonal Investments  in  enterprises  which  are 
apt  to  be  Involved  in  litigation  In  the  court: 
and,  after  his  accession  to  the  Bench,  he 
should  not  retain  such  Investments  pre- 
vloiisly  made,  longer  than  a  period  sufficient 
to  enable  him  to  dispose  of  them  without 
serious  loaa.  It  is  desirable  that  he  should, 
so  far  as  reasonably  possible,  refrain  from 
alLrelat^cuw  which  would  normally  tend  to 
arouse  t^fusplclon  that  such  relations  warp 
or  bias  his  Judgment,  or  prevent  his  Im- 
pairtlal  attitude  of  mind  In  the  administra- 
tion of  his  JudlcUl  duties. 

Re  should  not  utilize  information  coming 
to  him  in  a  Judicial  capacity  for  purposes 
of  speculation:  and  It  detracts  from  the 
public  confidence  In  his  Integrity  and  the 
soundness  of  his  Judicial  Judgment  for  him 
at  any  time  to  become  a  speculative  Investor 
upon  the  hazard  of  a  margin. 

27.  Bxecutorsblps  and  Trusteeships:  While 
a  Judge  U  not  disqualified  from  holding  ex- 
ecutorships or  trusteeships,  he  should  not 
accept  or  continue  to  hold  any  fiduciary  or 
other  position  If  the  holdlni;  of  it  would  in- 
terfere or  seem  to  Interfere  with  the  proper 
performance  of  hU  Judicial  duUea.  or  If  the 
business  interests  of  those  represented  re- 
quire investments  In  enterprises  that  are 
apt  to  come  before  him  Judicially,  or  to  be 
involved  in  questions  of  law  to  be  deter- 
mined by  him. 

28.  Partisan  Politics:  -  While  entitled  to 
entertain  his  personal  views  of  political  ques- 
tions, and  while  not  required  to  surrender 
his  rights  or  opinions  as  a  citizen,  it  Is 
Inevitable  that  suspicion  of  being  warped 
by  political  bias  will  attach  to  a  Judge  who 
becomes  the  active  promoter  of  the  Interests 
of  one  political  party  as  against  another  He 
should  avoid  making  political  speeches,  mak- 
ing or  soliciting  payment  of  assessments  or 
contributions  to  party  funds,  the  public 
endorsement  of  candidates  for  political  of- 
fice and  participation  in  party  conventions. 

He  should  neither  accept  nor  retain  a 
place  on  any  party  committee  nor  act  as 
party  leader,  nor  engage  generally  in  partisan 
activities. 

Where,  however.  It  Is  necessary  for  judges 
to  be  nominated  and  elected  as  candidates  of 
a  poUUcal  party,  nothing  herein  contained 
shall  prevent  the  Judge  from  attending  or 
speaking  at  political  gatherings,  or  from 
making  contributions  to  the  campaign  funds 
of  the  party  that  has  nominated  him  and 
seeks  his  election  or  re-election. 

29.  Self-interest:  A  Judge  should  absuin 
from  performing  or  Uklng  part  In  any  Judi- 
cial act  in  which  his  pwaonal  InteresU  are 
Involved.  If  he  has  personal  litigation  in  the 
court  of  which  he  U  judge,  he  need  not  re- 
sign his  judgeship  on  that  accoiuit,  but  he 
should,  of  course,  refrain  from  any  Judicial 
act   In  such  a  controversy. 

30.  Candidacy  for  Office:     A  candidate  for 


»As  amended  August  31.  1933  and  Septem- 
ber 20.  1950. 

'  As  amended  August  31,  1833. 


Judicial  poaltlon  should  not  make  or  suffer 
othars  to  make  for  him,  promise*  of  conduct 
In  office  which  appeal  to  the  cupidity  or  prej- 
udices o(  the  appointing  or  electing  power: 
he  should  not  announce  In  advance  his  con- 
clusloiu  of  law  on  disputed  Issues  to  secure 
class  support,  and  he  should  do  nothing 
while  a  candidate  to  create  the  impression 
that  If  choaen,  he  will  administer  his  office 
with  bias,  partiality  or  improper  discrimina- 
tion. 

While  holding  a  Judicial  position  he  should 
not  become  an  active  candidate  either  at  a 
party  primary  or  at  a  general  election  for  any 
office  other  than  a  Judicial  office.  If  a  judge 
should  decide  to  l>ecome  a  candidate  for  any 
office  not  judicial,  he  should  resign  In  order 
that  It  cannot  be  said  that  he  Is  using  the 
power  or  prestige  of  hU  Judicial  position  to 
promote  his  own  candidacy  or  the  success 
of  his  party. 

If  a  judge  becomes  a  candidate  for  any 
judicial  office,  he  should  refrain  from  all  con- 
duct which  might  tend  to  arouse  reasonable 
suspicion  that  he  Is  using  the  power  or  pres- 
tige of  bU  Judicial  position  to  promote  hU 
candidacy  or  the  success  of  his  party. 

He  should  not  permit  others  to  do  anything 
In  behalf  of  his  candidacy  which  would  rea- 
sonably lead  to  such  suspicion. 

31.  Private  Law  Practice:  In  many  states 
the  practice  of  law  by  one  holding  judicial 
position  Is  forbidden.  In  superior  courts  of 
general  Jurisdiction,  it  should  never  be  per- 
mitted. In  Inferior  courts  In  some  states.  It 
Is  permitted  because  the  county  or  munici- 
pality is  not  able  to  pay  adequate  living  com- 
pensation for  a  competent  Judge.  In  such 
cases  one  who  practises  law  is  In  a  position  of 
great  delicacy  and  must  be  scrupulously  care- 
ful to  avoid  conduct  in  his  practice  whereby 
he  utilizes  or  seems  to  utilize  his  judicial 
position  to  further  his  professional  success. 

He  should  not  practise  In  the  court  in 
which  he  is  a  judge,  even  when  presided 
over  by  another  judge,  or  appear  therein  for 
himself  in  any  controversy. 

If  forbidden  to  practise  law.  he  should  re- 
frain from  accepting  any  professional  em- 
ployment while  In  oOce. 

He  may  properly  act  as  arbitrator  or  lecture 
upon  or  Instruct  In  law,  or  write  upon  the 
subject,  and  accept  compensation  therefor. 
If  such  course  does  not  Interfere  with  the 
due  performance  of  his  Judicial  duties,  and 
Is  not  forbidden  by  some  positive  provision 
cf  law. 

32.  Gifts  and  Favors:  A  judge  should  not 
accept  any  presents  or  favors  from  Utlganu. 
or  from  lawyers  practising  before  him  or  from 
others  whose  Interests  are  likely  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  him  for  judgment. 

33.  Social  Relations:  It  Is  not  necessary  to 
the  proper  performance  of  Judicial  duty  that 
a  Judge  should  live  In  retirement  or  seclu- 
sion: it  Is  desirable  that,  so  far  as  reasonable 
attention  to  the  completion  of  his  work  will 
permit,  he  continue  to  mingle  In  social  Inter- 
course, and  that  he  should  not  discontinue 
his  interest  in  or  appearance  at  meetings 
of  members  of  the  Bar.  He  should,  however. 
In  pending  or  prospective  litigation  before 
him  be  particularly  careful  to  avoid  such 
action  as  may  reasonably  tend  to  awaken  the 
suspicion  that  his  social  or  business  relations 
or  friendships  constitute  an  element  In  In- 
fluencing hU  Judicial  conduct. 

34.  A  Summary  of  Judicial  Obligation:  In 
every  particular  his  conduct  should  be  above 
reproach.  He  should  be  conscientious,  studios, 
thorough,  courteous,  patient,  punctual.  Just, 
Impartial,  fearless  of  public  clamor,  regard- 
less of  public  praise,  and  Indifferent  to  pri- 
vate political  or  partisan  Influences;  be 
should  administer  Justice  according  to  law, 
and  deal  with  his  appointments  as  a  public 
trxut:  he  should  not  allow  other  affairs  or  his 
private  interests  to  Interfere  with  the  prompt 
and  proper  performance  of  his  Judicial  du- 
ties, nor  should  he  administer  the  office  for 
the  purpose  of  advancing  his  personal  am- 
bitions or  Increasing  his  popularity. 


35.  Improper  Publicizing  of  Court  Proceed- 
ings: *  Proceedings  in  court  should  be  con- 
ducted with  fitting  dignity  and  decorum. 
The  taking  of  photographs  In  the  court  room, 
during  seaalons  of  the  court  or  recesses  be- 
tween sessions,  and  the  broadcasting  or  tele- 
vising of  court  proceedings  detract  from  the 
essential  dignity  of  the  proceedings,  distract 
participants  and  witnesses  in  giving  testi- 
mony, and  create  misconceptions  with  re- 
spect thereto  in  the  mind  of  the  public  and 
should  not  be  permitted. 

Provided  that  this  restriction  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  the  broadcasting  or  televising,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  court,  of  such  portions 
of  naturalization  proceedings  (other  than 
the  Interrogation  of  applicants)  as  are  de- 
signed and  carried  out  exclusively  as  a  cere- 
mony for  the  purpose  of  publicly  demon- 
strating in  an  Impressive  manner  the  es- 
sential dignity  and  the  serious  nature  of 
naturalization. 

36.  Conduct  of  Court  Proceedings:  •  Pro- 
ceedings In  court  should  be  so  conducted  as 
to  reflect  the  importance  and  seriousness  of 
the  inquiry  to  ascertain  the  truth. 

The  oath  should  be  administered  to  wit- 
nesses in  a  manner  calculated  to  impress 
them  with  the  Importance  and  solemnity  of 
their  promise  to  adhere  to  the  truth.  Each 
witness  should  be  sworn  separately  and  Im- 
preaslvely  at  the  bar  or  the  court,  and  the 
clerk  should  be  required  to  make  a  formal 
record  of  the  administration  of  the  oath, 
including  the  name  of  the  witness. 

ExHiarr  2 
Resolutions  on  Judcks  Adopted  bt  a  Spbciai. 
Session  or  the  Judicial  CoNrsaENCE  of 
THE  United  States 

Washington,  June  10,  1B60. — A  judge  In 
regular  active  service  shall  not  accept  com- 
pensation of  any  kind,  whether  In  the  form 
of  loans,  gifts,  gratuities,  honoraria  or  other- 
wise, for  services  hereafter  performed  or  to 
be  performed  by  him  except  that  provided 
by  law  for  the  performance  of  his  judicial 
duties. 

Provided  however,  the  Judicial  Council  of 
the  Circuit  (or  in  the  case  of  courts  not  part 
of  a  circuit,  the  judges  of  the  court  in  active 
service)  may  upon  application  of  a  Judge  ap- 
prove the  acceptance  of  compensation  for 
the  performance  of  services  other  than  his 
Judicial  duties  upon  a  determination  that 
the  services  are  In  the  public  interest  or  are 
justifled  by  exceptional  circumstances  and 
that  the  services  will  not  Interfere  with  his 
Judicial  duties.  Both  the  services  to  be  per- 
formed and  the  compensation  to  be  paid 
shall  be  made  a  matter  of  public  record  and 
reported  to  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

Each  judge  shall  file  annually  (com- 
mencing May  15.  1970  for  the  preceding  cal- 
endar year)  with  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States,  on  forms  to  be  approved 
by  the  Judicial  Conference,  a  statement  o( 
his  investments  and  other  assets  held  by  him 
at  any  time  during  the  year  as  well  as  a 
statement  of  Income,  Including  gifts  and  be- 
queeU,  from  any  source,  identifying  the 
source,  and  a  sUtement  of  liabilities. 

The  statements  shall  be  kept  on  file  with 
the  Judicial  Conference  and  available  for 
such  use  as  the  conference  and  the  Judicial 
Councils  of  thd  circuits  may  require,  as  well 
as  for  public  dUclosure  as  determined  by  the 
Judicial  Conference  to  be  in  the  public  in- 
terest pursuant  to  regulations  promulgated 
by  the  conference. 

The  Conunlttee  on  Court  Administration 
shall  submit  to  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States  at  Its  Setpember.  1969,  ses- 
sion a  progress  report  on  the  preparation  of 
forms  and  regulations  necessary  to  Imple- 
ment this  resolution. 


June  12  y  1969 
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•  Adopted    September   30.    1937:    amended 
September  IS.  1952  and  February  5.  1963. 
'Adopted  September  30,   1937. 


The  Committee  on  Court  Administration 
shAll  submit  to  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States  at  Its  Septeml>er,  1969,  ses- 
sion a  progress  report  on  the  formulation  of 
standards  of  judicial  conduct  for  Federal 
judges. 

The  Committee  on  Court  Administration  Is 
directed  to  draft  proposed  legislation  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Judicial  Conference  at  its  Sep- 
tember meeting  that  would  ensure  the  con- 
ference being  able  to  enforce  the  motions  we 
have  today  passed. 

Exhibit   3 
"tioa  Anceles  Times"  Aeticle 
(Note.— Following   is  full  text  of  "The  Los 
Angeles  Times"  article  of  October  16,  written 
by  reporter  Ronald  J.  Ostrow.) 

WAsHiNGTON.^An  unusual  situation  In- 
volving Supreme  Court  Justice  William  O. 
Douglas  has  come  to  light  bearing  upon  the 
broad  issue  of  a  judge's  sources  of  Incocne 
and  hlB  outside  activity.  The  uncontested 
facts  are  these : 

Douglas  receives  $12,000  a  year  from  the 
tax-exempt  Albert  Parvln  Foundation  that 
derives  much  of  its  Income  from  a  mortgage 
on  a  Las  Vegas  hotel  and  gambling  casino. 

A  principal  asset  of  the  foundation  Is  an 
interest  In  the  first  mortgage  on  the  Hotel 
Flamingo.  Albert  B.  Parvln.  chief  benefactor 
of  the  foundation,  has  an  Interest  In  three 
other  Las  Vegets  gambling  casinos. 

Based  in  Los  Angeles,  the  foundation  sup- 
ports fellowship  programs  for  students  from 
underdeveloped  nations  to  study  at  Prince- 
ton University  and  UCLA  an  a  means  of 
promoting  international  understanding. 

The  foundation's  board  of  directors  In- 
cludes two  of  the  nation's  best-known  edu- 
cators— Robert  M.  Hutchlns  and  Robert  P. 
Goheen.  Hutchlns,  former  pa-esldent  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  now  heads  the  Center 
for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions  in 
SanU  Barbara  (Calif),  Goheen  is  president 
of  Princeton. 

Dou^as,  however,  according  to  the  foun- 
dation's tax  returns,  Is  the  only  official  of  the 
organization  to  receive  regular  compensation. 
Douglas,  in  an  Interview,  said  the  $12,000  a 
year  is  assigned  to  him  "largely  as  an  expense 
account"  for  tripe  In  connection  with  foun- 
dation work.  He  said  drawing  the  funds,  al- 
most one  third  of  his  annual  $39,500  salary 
as  a  Justice,  raises  no  ethical  question  in  his 
mind. 

Douglas  has  been  with  the  foundation, 
which  he  serves  as  president,  since  its  forma- 
tion In  1960.  But  the  allowance  did  not  begin 
until  about  1962.  It  was  Instituted  over 
Douglas's  strenuous  objections,  according  to 
Parvln.  a  Los  Angeles  businessman. 

Douglas  said  that  exi>en8es  he  Incurs  In 
serving  the  foundation  are  "pretty  close"  to 
the  $12,000.  According  to  Parvln.  the  foun- 
dation asks  no  Itemized  account  of  Douglas's 
expenses  and  the  justice  submits  none. 

In  addition  to  the  income  it  derives  from 
the  Hotel  Flamingo  mortgage,  the  founda- 
tion has  another  less-direct  link  with  Las 
Vegas — stock  In  Par\'ln-Dohrmann  Company, 
which  was  donated  by  Parvln  and  other  In- 
dividuals. 

Parvln  is  president  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  Parvln-Dohrmann,  a  Loe  Angeles 
concern  that  specializes  In  furnishing  res- 
taurant and  hotels.  Its  top  clients  Include 
major  hotels  on  the  Las  Vegas  strip. 

Last  July,  the  company,  after  nearly  a  year 
of  Intense  negotiations,  acquired  the  Fre- 
mont Hotel  and  gambling  casino  in  Las 
Vegas. 

Purchase  terms  provided  five-year  em- 
ployment contracts  for  two  officers  of  the 
FYemont — Edward  Levlnson  and  Edward  Tor- 
res. Their  salaries  are  $100,000  a  year  each. 

Levlnson  invoked  his  Fifth  Amendment 
privilege  against  possible  self-incrimination 
In  1964  and  raised  other  objections  In  refus- 
ing to  answer  questions  of  the  Senate  Rules 
Committee  probing  the  dealings  of  Bobby 
Baker,  former  secretary  to  Senate  Democrats. 


Regardless  of  the  Las  Vegas  connection, 
Douglas's  expense  account  would  appear  to 
raise  an  ethical  question  which  Is  not  clearly 
answered  by  the  American  Bar  Association's 
Canons  ot  Judicial  Ethics.  Many  observers 
regard  the  36  canons  as  far  from  definitive. 
The  Fourth  Canon,  for  example,  known  as 
the  "Caesar's  wife"  doctrine,  says  that  "a 
judge's  official  conduct  should  be  free  from 
Impropriety  and  the  appearance  of  impro- 
priety." 

The  canons,  moreover,  lack  sharp  enforce- 
ment teeth. 

While  more  precise,  the  law  on  off-the- 
bench  interests  and  activities  of  federal 
judges  is  very  limited. 

Federal  Judges  are  not  required  to  disclose 
their  financial  holdings,  outside  Income  or 
activities  under  present  law.  Partly  because 
of  this.  Information  on  the  resources  of  other 
Justices  and  judges  is  sparse. 

Under  existing  statutes,  federal  judges 
cannot  practice  law,  and  they  are  required  to 
disqualify  themselves  from  ruling  on  cases 
in  which  they  have  an  interest.  But  assessing 
personal  Involvement  or  Interest  Is  left  up 
to  the  individual  Judge.  His  determination, 
according  to  a  1946  appeals-court  decision, 
is  irreversible  unless  It  can  be  shown  he 
acted  arbitrarily. 

Supreme  Court  Justices  frequently  dis- 
qualify themselves  from  considering  matters 
In  which  they  have  an  interest. 

Douglas  cited  this  power  as  a  safeguard 
against  conflicts  of  Interest  which  may  arise 
from  any  Justice's  outside  activities.  He 
noted  that  no  case  Involving  a  company  In 
which  the  Parvln  Foundation  has  an  Inter- 
est has  been  before  the  Court.  Competent 
authorities  on  the  nation's  judicial  system 
privately  expressed  concern  over  details  of 
Douglas's  relationship  with  the  foundation. 
"On  the  principle  of  Caesar's  wife,"  said 
one,  "this  Is  mildly  distasteful.  But  it's  one 
of  those  muddy  areas." 

None  of  these  authorities,  however,  was 
willing  to  speak  for  the  record. 

"While  I  don't  think  this  Is  entirely 
proper,"  said  one  student  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  "I  don't  want  to  say  anything  that 
will  detract  from  the  popularity  of  the  Court 
and  give  ammunition  to  the  'know-noth- 
ings.' The  problem  with  criticizing  Justice 
Douglas  Is  that  he's  attacked  by  the  wrong 
people  for  the  wrong  reasons." 

To  understand  what  is  troubling  some 
observers,  an  examination  of  the  founda- 
tion's history  is  helpful. 

It  was  established  In  1960  hy  Parvln  with 
75  percent  of  the  proceeds  he  realized  from 
the  1959  sale  of  the  Hotel  Flamingo.  The 
foundation's  share  amounted  to  between 
1.5  million  dollars  and  2  million  dollars,  be 
estimated. 

Parvln  put  together  a  group  to  buy  the 
Flamingo  in  1954  when  the  hotel  ran  Into 
problems  in  meeting  its  payments  to  ths 
furnishing  firm  that  Parvln  heads. 

The  purchase  price  was  8  million  dollars. 
The  group  sold  the  facilities  for  10  million 
dollars  in  1959,  after  realizing  sufficient  in- 
come during  the  five-year  span  to  reduce 
bank  loans  by  between  2.5  million  dollars 
and  3  million  dollars.  Thus,  the  net  profit 
totaled  between  4.5  million  dollars  and  5 
million  dollars,  Parvln  recalled. 

In  addition  to  a  down  payment,  the  group 
took  back  a  first  mortgage  on  the  property 
which  was  deposited  with  a  trust  managed 
by  the  Bank  of  America. 

It  Is  the  major  part  of  his  Interest  in  the 
trust  that  Parvln  donated  to  the  foundation. 
The  10-year  mortgage  has  four  years  re- 
maining,  Parvln   said,   and    payments   have 
been  prompt. 

Remaining  payments  total  2.5  million 
dollars,  he  said,  of  which  the  foundation's 
share  Is  $900,000. 

The  foundation  currently  receives  about 
$28,000  a  month  from  Its  share  of  the  mort- 
gage. The  foundation  also  holds  stock  in 
various  companies. 


Parvln  recounted  how  the  Flamingo  sale 
led  to  establishing  the  foundation.  He  said 
he  found  himself  with  2.5  million  dollars 
and  no  need  for  the  money. 

"I  felt  I  wanted  to  do  something  to  pay 
a  vote  of  thanks  for  the  good  fortune  I 
had,"  he  said. 

On  the  strength  of  reading  Douglas's  books, 
particularly  the  volume  "America  Chal- 
lenged," Parvln  wrote  the  Justice  and  told 
him  of  his  desire  to  teach  people  of  emerging 
countries  about  the  American  way  of  life. 

Douglas  responded;  he  and  Parvln  met 
to  discuss  plans  and  select  directors,  and 
the  foundation  was  launched 

In  addition  to  Douglas,  Hutchlns,  Goheen 
and  Parvln,  the  foundation's  board  Includes 
Judge  William  J.  Campl>ell  and  Harry  Ash- 
more.  Campbell  is  chief  Judge  of  the  U.S. 
District  Court  In  northern  Illinois,  and  Ash- 
more  is  a  Pulitzer  Prlzewlnning  Journalist 
now  with  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Demo- 
cratic Institutions. 

Douglas  recalled  that  when  he  agreed  to 
head  the  organization  he  knew  its  assets 
Included  the  Flamingo  Investment.  He 
stressed  that  the  Flamingo  is  a  legitimate 
enterprise. 

But  Douglas,  who  has  27  years  on  the 
High  Court  and  was  once  Chairman  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  said 
he  thought  the  Interest  In  the  Flamingo 
"was  owned  for  a  brief  period  but  disposed 
of  by  the  (foundation's)  finance  committee." 
He  explained  that  he  does  not  serve  on  the 
finance  committee,  which  handles  all  in- 
vestments and  reinvestments. 

The  foundation,  Douglas  said,  seeks  "to 
bring  to  this  country  for  education  promis- 
ing men  from  25  to  35  years  of  age  for  lead- 
ership training  In  the  fields  of  government, 
education,  newspaper  work — In  all  aspects  of 
public  service." 

Known  as  Parvln  Fellows,  the  recipients 
attend  Woodrow  Wilson  School  at  Princeton, 
Most  come  from  Africa,  the  Middle  East  and 
Asia,  Douglas  said.  The  foundation  sponsors 
a  similar  program  at  UCLA  for  Latin  Amer- 
icans. 

"We're  very  proud  of  what  the  foundation 
has  done,  though  we  operate  in  a  very  small 
way"  (seven  to  10  students  annually  at 
Princeton  and  five  to  six  at  UCLA).  Douglas 
said. 

The  foundation's  tax  returns  on  file  with 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  provide  some 
gauge  of  Its  size.  Gross  income  of  the  founda- 
tion m  1963  was  reported  to  total  $137,257. 

For  1964,  the  tax  return  estimated  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  foundation's  interest  In 
the  trust  that  held  the  Flamingo  mortgage 
to  be  $1,113,507.  This  represented  a  signifi- 
cant part  of  the  organization's  assets.  At  the 
end  of  1963.  they  totaled  $1,900,723,  accord- 
ing to  the  IRS  filing. 

Parvln  said  the  Princeton  fellowship  pro- 
gram ran  approximately  $80,000  annually  in 
its  first  two  j'ears,  which  subsequently  has 
been  reduced  to  $55,000  or  $60,000.  The 
UCLA  program,  he  estimated,  runs  around 
$25,000  to  $30,000  a  year. 

The  two  universities  select  the  fellowship 
recipients.  Etouglas  travels  to  the  campuses 
to  advise  the  fellows,  to  bring  them  to  Wash- 
ington, and  to  make  appointments"  for  them 
with  Government  officials.  When  they  visit 
Washington,  he  entertains  them. 

"These  are  very  difficult  projects  to  work 
out,"  Douglas  said,  and  sometimes  involve 
"personnel  problems  of  considerable  com- 
plexity." 

In  addition  to  this  work,  Douglas  also 
serves  as  "a  sort  of  clearinghouse"  for  the 
foundation  board  In  assessing  requests  for 
funds. 

Proposals  for  as  many  as  24  to  36  different 
projects  flow  Into  the  foundation  each  week. 
Etouglas  said. 

Douglas  traveled  to  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic on  a  project  that  was  aborted  by  the  coup 
d'etat  In  1963  that  overthrew  the  Juan  Bosch 
Government.  He  said  that  Bosch,  a  long-time 
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friend  of  bta.  bad  come  to  WMhlncton  »im1 
propoaed  tbat  the  foundation  help  Improre 
literacy  In  the  Caribbean  naUon. 

In  collaboration  with  the  National  Asao- 
elation  of  Broadcaatera.  the  foundation  pro- 
duced 80  half-hour  fUma  for  uae  on  Domini- 
can televialon  to  increase  adult  literacy  But 
the  coup  occurred  Juat  as  the  nima  were  com- 
pleted, and  they  hare  never  been  used. 

Am  ParTln  recalU,  It  was  after  Douglas  re- 
turned from  a  trip  to  South  America  on 
foundation  buslneas  that  the  1 13.000  first  waa 
provided.  The  foundation's  board  was  meet- 
ing In  Santa  Barbara,  and  Hutchlns  suggested 
providing  the  funda.  Parrln  said  Despite 
Douglas'  objections,  the  board  voted  the 
money. 

Parvln  said  Douglaa  makea  at  leaat  sU  tripe 
to  Princeton  annually  and  also  travels  to 
UCLA  Douglas  said  he  Ules  to  co-ordinate 
his  UCLA  trips  with  meetings  In  Santa  Bar- 
bara of  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Demo- 
cratic Institutions,  which  he  serves  as  chair- 
man. 

There  alao  are  travels  for  the  foundation 
to  South  America  and  elsewhere.  Parvin  said. 
What  about  years  when  he  doesn't  make  as 
many  trlpa? 

"Even  forget  about  the  traveling  and  Jiut 
evaluate  the  time  he  spends."  Parvln  aald. 
Be  toM  «f  vlsiUng  Douglas  at  his  vacation 
■•treat  te  the  Oooaepralrle  area  of  Washing- 
ton State  and  finding  the  Justice  "burning 
the  midnight  oU.  writing  people  In  the  Phil- 
ippines, China  and  East  Africa"  on  founda- 
tion matters. 

"How  can  you  buy  this  kind  of  talent?" 
Parvln  said.  "He  does  10  tlmea  what  a  full- 
time,  fully  paid  president  would." 

The  suggestion  that  there  may  be  some- 
thing Improper  about  a  High  Court  Justice 
serving  a  foundation  with  Las  Vegaa  assets 
drew  a  beated  response  from  Parvln. 

"It's  a  very  aad  atate  of  affairs  when  news- 
papers try  to  make  a  big  deal  out  of  some- 
thing lUe  thU."  he  said 

Any  suggestion  of  "a  big  deal "  centers  In 
part  In  the  clashes  between  federal  law  au- 
thorities and  some  Las  Vegaa  gambling  fig- 
ures, such  as  Levlnson,  who  now  is  employed 
by  Parvln-Dohrmann 

Levlnson,  who  had  business  dealings  with 
Bobby  Baker,  has  a  suit  for  damages  pend- 
ing against  the  FBI  In  a  Nevada  court,  charg- 
ing that  the  FBI's  bugging  of  his  office  In- 
vaded his  privacy. 

The  FBI  and  the  Justice  Department  have 
been  embarrassed  by  disclosures  that  the  FBI 
employed  electronic  eavesdropping  devices  In 
Las  Vegas  hotels  and  casinos  several  years 
ago  during  an  investigation  of  organized 
crime. 

Baker,  who  also  Invoked  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment before  the  Senate  Committee,  has 
raised  the  bugging  Issue  In  seeking  rti«i«i.^| 
of  a  federal  indictment  charging  him  with  tax 
evasion,  theft  and  conspiracy.  That  issue  la 
now  before  a  federal  district  court  In  Wash- 
ington. 

Baker  and  Levlnson  were  associated  in  var- 
ious business  deals  Federal  ofllclals  privately 
concede  the  probability  that  at  least  the 
Levlnson  portions  of  long-distance  phone 
conT«natlons  with  Baker  from  Levinson's 
ofllee  wen  monitored  by  the  FBI 

The  bugging  Isaue  already  U  before  the 
Supreme  Court  In  the  appeal  of  Fred  B. 
Black.  Jr..  a  Baker  assocUte  who  haa  been 
convicted  of  Income  tax  evasion  Long  after 
Black's  conviction  and  soon  after  the  Supreme 
Court  turned  down  Black's  first  appeal,  the 
Justice  Department  discovered  the  FBI  had 
bugged  Black's  Washington  hotel  suite  and 
so  advised  the  Court.  The  Government  said, 
however,  the  bugging  was  In  no  way  related 
to  the  tax  case. 

The  Court  later  requested  additional  in- 
formation from  the  Department  and  Is  now 
weighing  Black's  contention  that  the  tax 
case  was  talntad  by  the  bugging  and  that  the 
Justices  should  grant  blm  a  hearlag. 
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Black  also  maintained  in  his  petlUon  to 
the  Court  that  he  telephoned  his  lawyer 
from  various  sites  in  Laa  Vegaa  Including  the 
Fremont  Hotel.  He  alleges  that  FBI  agenU 
may  have  monitored  some  of  these  con- 
versations. 

Two  Supreme  Court  JusUces— Abe  FOrtas 
and  Byron  R.  White— have  not  participated 
in  the  Court's  action  on  the  Black  case. 
Fortas  at  one  time  was  Baker's  lawyer.  White 
was  Deputy  Attorney  General  during  the 
period  of  at  least  some  of  the  FBI  bugging 

If  cases  involving  Parvlns  Las  Vegas  in- 
terests or  such  matters  as  Levinson's  suit 
against  the  FBI  ever  reach  the  High  Court, 
and  Douglas  feels  some  Involvement,  he 
could,  of  course,   disqualify   himself. 

This  would  satisfy  the  present  statutory 
requirement. 


ExHisrr  4 
(From  Life  magaatne.  Sept.  8.  1M7I 
MossTxas  IN  THX  Mabkctplacs:   Monkt. 
MoscLB,  Mtntoxa 
(By  Sandy  Smith) 
Since  Cosa  Nostra  sella  no  aharea  and  files 
no  annual  reports,  no  one  can  say  for  sure 
Just  what  its  legitimate  investments  amount 
to — indeed,  the  way  the  Mob  operates,  it  Is 
difficult    to    distinguish     "straight"    money 
from  crooked.  The  best  hint  came  from  gang- 
land's  own   financial   wizard — Meyer  Lansky 
himself — who  made   a   modest   appraisal   ot 
the  Mob's  private  holding. 

"We'rs  bigger  than  US.  Steel,"  said 
Lansky. 

Even  though  U.S.  Steel's  asseU  are  $5.- 
S43.379.M3  and  its  1»««  profits  came  to 
8349.338.560.  Lansky's  boast  strikes  Federal 
investigative  agencies  as  conaervatlve.  The 
gangsters  are  In  almost  everything,  foreign 
and  domestic  Their  holdings  range  from 
Big   Board   securities   to   diaper  services. 

But  If  mobsters  turn  "legit,"  some  people 
will  say.  Isn't  that  all  to  the  good?  The  an- 
swer Is  no.  Over  the  Isst  decade,  govern- 
ment investigations  have  proved  that  a 
lawful  enterprise  doesn't  remain  leglUmate 
once  the  gangsters  get  Into  It.  Thievery  Is 
their  way.  Their  executive  are  extortionists. 
Some  of  their  salesmen  are  killers.  A  huge 
national  food  chain  found  this  out,  to  the 
general  horror  of  Its  personnel  and  cus- 
tomers, as  wUl  be  detailed  later  in  thU 
article. 

The  Cost  Nostra  establishment  In  legiti- 
mate business  is  international  and  astonish- 
ingly Intricate   It  has  employed — in  addition 
to    the    predictable    crew    of    sharpshootlng 
accountants,  gamblers  and  union  officials — 
figures  as  diverse  and  Improbable  as  a  United 
Nations   delegate   and    bankers   with   diplo- 
matic passports  from  Iron  Curtain  countries. 
As  highly  sophisticated  forms  of  theft  have 
gained   favor  In  Cosa   Nostra,   the  old-fash- 
ioned shakedown  has  become  almost  as  rare 
as  the  white  hat.  It  is  regarded  as  unneces- 
sarily risky.  Three  mobsters  in  the  Gamblno 
FamUy — Willie  Dara.  Tony  Espertl  and  Nick 
Farlnella — tried  It  the  old  way  in  Miami  this 
year:  a  bold  attempt  to  squeeze  825.000  out 
of  a  Miami  store  owner.  John  Malouey.  "for 
the  people  up  north  "  Maloney  simply  called 
the   FBI,   which   made   the   case.   The   three 
hoods,   convicted  of  extortion  on  Maloney's 
testimony,  face  prison  terms  up  to  40  years. 
Such  throwbacks  to  the  old  days  of  the  "pro- 
tection" racket  get  one  response  from  a  ma- 
jority of  today's  hoodlums.  Stupid. 

It's  safer  by  far  to  make  a  buck  the  way 
a  Oenovese  Family  capo,  Nicolas  Rattenl. 
does  It — hauling  garbage  in  the  New  York 
suburb  of  Tonkers.  Rattenl  simply  squeezed 
out  other  firms  until  he  had  96%  of  the 
garbage  collection  buslnees.  Though  he  is 
sUU  a  gangster,  at  least  he  appears  to  be 
serving  his  customers  as  opposed  to  shaking 
them  down.  Woe.  certainly,  to  would-be 
competitors — but  most  of  them  can  be  dealt 
with  through  the  Fix.  somewhere  short  of 
violence. 


The  true  bonansa  the  Mob  has  struck  In 
legitimate  business  U  "skimming"— diverting 
a  portion  of  oash  receipts  off  the  top  to  avoid 
taxes.  Chiefly  for  ttils  reason  the  tycoons  of 
Cosa  Nostra  tend  to  flock  to  any  enterprise 
that  has  a  heavy  flow  of  cash — vending  ma- 
chine  companies,  Jukebox  firms,  cigarette 
machine  routes,  some  box  offices  and  ticket 
agencies  (the  scalping  of  sports  and  theater 
tickets  is  a  form  of  skim) ,  and,  of  course, 
licensed  gambling  casinos.  Then  they  proceed 
to  steal  large  sums  before  they  can  be  en- 
tered on  the  books  and  come  under  the  eye 
of  the  IRS. 

It  follows  that  the  money  derived  from  the 
skim  Is  Ideal  for  greasing  the  wheels  of  orga- 
nized crime.  It  pays  off  politicians,  crooked 
cops  and  killers.  It  is  also  used  as  tax-free 
lx>nuses  to  persons  with  no  gang  connections 
at  all — only  greed.  One  well-known  film  star 
for  example,  received  84.000  under  the  table 
In  addition  to  his  one-week  contract  price  of 
830.000. 

A  single  Jukebox  or  cigarette  machine 
business  may  yield  thousands  in  skim.  FBI 
agenU  in  Chicago  discovered  that  Eddie 
Vogel  m  a  period  of  a  few  months  skimmed 
8130,000  from  hU  music  and  vending  ma- 
chines. He  and  Momo  Oiancana  actually 
counted  it  up  amid  the  linens  and  tomato 
paste  in  a  back  room  of  an  luiian  restau- 
rant, the  Armory  Lounge. 

The  biggest  skim  yet  discovered  took  place 
in  the  legalized  gambling  casinos  of  Las 
Vegas  from  1960  to  1966:  many  details  of  it 
are  being  disclosed  here  for  the  first  time 
Its  breakup  by  federal  agencies  has  sent  the 
Mob  scurrying  all  over  the  world — to  places 
like  England,  the  Caribbean.  Latin  America 
and  the  Middle  East — in  search  of  a  bo- 
nanza to  replace  lu  profiu.  Some  812  mil- 
lion a  year  waa  skimmed  for  gangsters  in 
Just  six  Las  Vegas  casinos:  the  Fremont,  the 
Sands,  the  Flamingo,  the  Horseshoe,  the 
Desert  Inn  and  the  Stardust. 

One  notable  example  of  a  skimming  trans- 
action concerned  875,000  owed  to  the  Fre- 
mont and  Desert  Ixm  by  Alexander  Outerma. 
a  celebrated  swindler.  The  money  was  col- 
lected, but  never  reached  casino  ledgers. 
It  was  conveyed  as  skim  through  Panama 
branches  of  Swiss  banks  by  Euseblo  Antonio 
Morales,  at  that  time  Panama's  alternate 
delegate  to  the  United  Nations.  (Currently 
Morales  Is  Panamanian  ambassador  to  the 
United  Kingdom.) 

Las  Vegas  U  one  of  the  so-called  "open" 
territories  agreed  upon  by  the  Mob.  where 
all  Cosa  Nostra  families  are  relatively  free 
to  operate  and  invest.  The  carving  up  of 
the  gambling  skim  among  various  Cosa 
Nostra  leaders  follows  a  ratio  determined 
by  each  mobster's  secret  Interests  In  the  ca- 
sinos. Each  hidden  share  of  a  casino  was 
priced  in  underworld  markets  at  852.500. 
The  dividend  on  each  share  was  83.000  a 
month — or  about  46%   annual  return. 

During  the  lush  years  of  1960-65.  Oerardo 
(Jerry)  Catena's  gang  in  New  Jersey  split  up 
some  850.000  a  month.  Meyer  Lansky  and 
Vincent  Alo.  the  Cosa  Nostra  shadow  as- 
signed to  keep  Lansky  honest  with  the  broth- 
erhood, picked  off  some  880,000  a  month.  The 
Catena-Alo-Lansky  money  came  from  four 
of  the  six  casinos — the  Fremont,  Sands, 
Flamingo  and  Horseshoe.  Momo  Glancana's 
sUke,  from  the  Desert  Inn  and  the  Star- 
dust, exceeded  865.000  a  month.  From  the 
same  two  casinos,  the  Cleveland  gang  chief, 
John  Scalish,  received  another  862,000  a 
month. 

Sklnxmlng  in  Las  Vegas,  from  casino 
counting  room  to  Swiss  bank,  has  always 
been  overseen  by  Lansky.  the  Cosa  Nostra 
Commission's  most  Important  non-member — 
always  with  the  Cosa  Nostra  heavies  peering 
over  his  shoulder.  As  cashier  and  den  father 
of  dellverymen,  Lansky  has  remained  the  in- 
dispensable man. 

A  recurrent  problem  for  Lansky's  Las 
Vegas  front  men  and  accountants  has  been 
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the  reoonclUatlon  of  the  Interests  of  a  ca- 
sino's owners-of -record,  who  hoped  to  profit, 
and  its  secret  gangster  owners,  hungrily 
awaiting  their  slclmming  dividends.  "How 
can  you  steal  money  and  pay  dividends?" 
Ed  Levlnson.  chief  of  the  Fremont  Casino, 
once  besought  one  of  his  partners."  "You 
can't  steal  8100,000  a  month  and  pay  divi- 
dends. If  you  steal  $50,000?  Well,  maybe  .  .  ." 
Each  month,  when  the  skim  was  running 
smoothly,  the  bagmen  shuttled  between  Los 
Vegas  and  Miami  with  satchels  of  cash.  TTie 
couriers  also  brought  the  skim  from  Ba- 
hamian casinos  to  Miami.  There  Lansky 
counted  it  all.  took  his  own  cut  and  then 
parceled  out  the  rest  to  the  couriers  who 
were  to  carry  it  to  the  designated  Cosa  Nostra 
hoods,  or  to  the  Swiss  banks  where  they 
have  their  accounts. 

Lansky's  bagmen  have  been  a  diverse  and 
colorful  lot.  Among  his  all-stars  from  1960  to 
1966: 

Benjamin  Slgelbaum.  64,  business  partner 
of  Robert  G.  (Bobby)  Baker  when  Baker  was 
secretary  of  the  Democratic  majority  In  the 
U.S.  Senate.  Slgelbaum  Is  a  man  with  gen- 
eral affinity  for  political  connections.  Back 
in  1936.  he  was  convicted  in  Camden,  N.J., 
and  given  a  suspended  sentence  for  con- 
cealing assets  In  bankruptcy.  By  1958,  he  was 
given  a  full  and  unconditional  pardon  by 
President  Dwtght  D.   Elsenhower. 

John  Pullman.  66,  a  banker  in  Switzer- 
land and  the  Bahamas  who  once  served  a 
prison  term  for  violating  U.S.  liquor  laws. 
Pullman  gave  up  his  American  citizenship 
In  1964  to  become  a  Canadian.  He  now  lives 
in  Switzerland. 

Sylvaln  Perdmann,  32.  a  Swiss  citizen  who 
is  an  International  banker  and  economist. 
U.S.  authorities  have  marked  Perdmann  a 
fugiUve:  he  Is  accused  of  Interfering  with  the 
federal  Inquiries  into  the  skimming  racket. 
In  1963.  when  Teamster  boss  Jimmy  Hoffa 
needed  to  raise  money  for  union  officials' 
surety  bonds,  he  dickered  with  Ferdmann. 

Ida  Devlne,  46,  the  only  woman  to  carry  the 
satchel  for  Lansky.  She  Is  the  wife  of  Irving 
"Niggy"  Devlne.  a  ubiquitous  Las  Vegas  rack- 
eteer. 

Slgelbaum  and  Mrs.  Devlne  traveled  from 
Las  Vegas  to  Miami;  Ferdmann  from  the 
Bahamas  casinos  to  Miami:  Perdmann  and 
and  Pullman  from  Miami  to  the  numbered- 
account  banks  In  the  Bahamas  and  Switzer- 
land. 

The  Mob's  skimming  cash  flow  was  a  re- 
markable study  In  itself.  It  generally  moved 
flrst  through  two  Bahama  banks — the  Bank 
of  World  Commerce  and  the  Atlas  Bank — and 
then  on  to  the  Intematk  al  Credit  Bank  In 
Switzerland. 

As  of  1966.  the  boards  of  directors  and 
staffs  of  all  three  banks  were  studded  with 
both  skimmers  and  couriers.  The  president 
of  the  International  Credit  Bank  was  "Hbor 
Rosenbaum,  a  man  who  travels  on  a  dlplo- 
maUc  passport  from  Albania.  On  the  board 
were  Ed  Levlnson,  operator  of  the  Fremont 
Casino,  and  Pullman.  Perdmann  was  listed 
as  a  staff  "economic  counselor,"  and  it  was 
he  who  organized  the  Atlas  Bank  in  the 
Bahamas,  as  a  subsidiary  of   the  I.C.B. 

The  directors  of  the  Bank  of  World  Com- 
merce, also  in  the  Bahamas,  included  Pull- 
man (for  a  time  he  was  its  president) ;  Levln- 
son; Slgelbaum.  and,  once  again.  Niggy  De- 
vlne. Ida's  husband. 

Slgelbaum  holds  the  overland  record  for 
bag-toters.  For  more  than  two  years,  he  Jet- 
ted between  Las  Vegas  and  Miami  two  or 
three  times  a  month,  carrying  an  average  of 
$100,000  each  trip. 

When  Investigative  heat  neutralized  Slgel- 
baum as  a  coiu-ier.  Lansky  brought  on  the 
•  lady  m  mink,"  Ida  Devlne.  The  list  of  peo- 
ple and  places  on  one  remarkably  devious 
trip  she  made  to  Miami  is  a  fascinating  vig- 
nette  In    the   annals   of   bag-totlng. 

It  took  her  from  Las  Vegas  to  Los  Ange- 
les, thence  by  tr»ln  (she  hates  flying)  to  Chi- 
cago,   Hot   Springs,   Ark.,    back    to    Chicago. 


then  to  Miami — hanging  on  all  the  way 
to  a  bag  containing  $105,650  in  skim 
money.  On  her  first  Chicago  stop  she  was  met 
by  Mrs.  George  Bleber,  wife  of  an  attorney 
who  represents  gangsters.  On  hw  second  ar- 
rival in  Chicago,  she  was  met  by  Bieber's 
partner,  Michael  Brodkln,  whose  Mob  clients 
are  even  more  numerous.  The  money  ulti- 
mately was  split  up  m  Miami  by  Slgelbaum 
and  Pullman:  $63,150  for  Lansky,  $42,500  for 
Jerry  Catena  In  New  Jersey. 

At  the  time,  Pullman  was  toting  the  skim- 
ming money  from  Miami  to  the  Bank  of 
World  Commerce  In  the  Bahamas.  But  a  few 
months  later  he,  like  Slgelbaum,  was  forced 
to  relinquish  the  bag— this  time  to  Sylvaln 
Perdmann. 

Perdmann  took  over  both  the  transconti- 
nental and  transatlantic  bag  routes  for  most 
of  the  next  two  years.  His  contacts  In  this 
country  were  bizarre.  Including  functionaries 
and  members  of  the  Communist  party  in  New 
York,  and  a  man  who  had  big  financial  deal- 
ings with  the  Czech  delegation  to  the  United 
Nations.  The  conclusion  drawn  by  Investiga- 
tors— from  Ferdmann's  contracts,  from  the 
fact  that  the  International  Credit  Bank  has 
strong  ties  with  Communist  countries  and 
from  the  fact  that  his  bag  was  stuffed  with 
money  both  going  and  coming— was  that 
there  was  a  flow  of  Communist  money  com- 
ing back  thorugh  the  skimming  conduit. 

Ferdmann  made  one  bad  blunder  in  all 
this.  On  March  19,  1965,  as  he  was  loading 
his  satchels  Into  the  trunk  of  an  auto  at 
Miami  airport,  he  dropped  a  piece  of  paper 
from  one  of  his  pockets.  It  was  found  by  a 
parking  attendant,  who  turned  it  over  to  au- 
thorities. It  was  a  note  on  the  letterhead  of 
the  International  Credit  Bank : 

"This  Is.  to  acknowledge  this  28th  day  of 
December  1964,  the  receipt  of  Three  Hun- 
dred and  Fifty  Thousand  ($350,000)  Dollars, 
in  American  bank  notes  for  deposit  to  the  ac- 
count of  Maral  2812  with  the  InternaUonal 
Credit  Bank,  Geneva,  the  said  sum  being 
turned  over  to  me  in  the  presence  of  the 
named  signed  below." 

John  Pullman  was  listed  as  a  witness  on 
the  note.  Under  his  own  signature,  the  cau- 
tious Ferdmann  had  added  this  postscript: 

"The  above  Is  subject  to  the  notes  being 
genuine  American  banknotes."  Here  for  the 
flrst  time  was  a  document  proving  not  only 
the  receipt  of  the  Mob's  sklnunlng  money  by 
the  Swiss  bank,  but  also  providing  the  ac- 
count number. 

Inevitably,  America's  stock  market  fever 
over  the  last  two  decades  caught  the  eyes  of 
Cosa  Nostra  and  led  to  the  establishment  of 
a  highly  lucrative  new  subsidiary  racket — 
traffic  In  stolen  securities.  To  handle  every- 
thing smoothly  the  Mob  put  together  yet 
another  International  network  of  couriers, 
shady  financiers  and  banks.  This  apparatus 
began  functioning  two  years  ago  during  a 
series  of  Wall  Street  robberies  that  authori- 
ties traced  to  the  Brooklyn  gang  of  Cosa 
Nostra  Conunlssloner  Joe  Colombo,  Colom- 
bo seems  to  fancy  the  world  of  finance.  He 
often  stuffs  a  copy  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
In  his  pocket,  an  affectation  looked  upon  as 
ostentatious  by  those  acquainted  with  his 
comic-book  reading  habits. 

Since  1962,  in  Just  six  thefts  in  Manhattan, 
Colombo's  men  are  believed  to  have  made  off 
with  securities  valued  at  $8  million.  The  lat- 
est score  attributed  to  the  Colombo  thieves — 
one  which  received  virtually  no  publicity — 
was  the  brazen  looting  last  May  14  of  safes 
In  the  Manhattan  borough  surrogate's  office. 
The  safes  contained  securities  and  other  as- 
sets of  estates  handled  by  the  surrogate's 
office.  It  was  announced  at  that  time  that  the 
amount  of  the  loss  was  undetermined.  Inves- 
tigators have  since  determined  that  the 
thieves  grabbed  at  least  $500,000  worth  of 
securities.  That  much  of  the  loot  was  trans- 
ported to  Belgium  by  a  courier  who  dropped 
It  Into  a  Brussels  bank.  The  Belgian  bankers 
then    were    somehow    induced    to    send    the 


stolen  securities  back  to   this   country  for 
sale. 

Other  securities  from  other  robberies  are 
known  to  have  been  sold  by  the  Colombo 
Mob  to  banks  In  West  Germany,  Prance  and 
Africa.  Arrangements  for  many  of  the  sales 
were  made  by  a  London  fence — another  Im- 
probable character:  Alan  Cooper.  36,  an  ex-GI 
who  served  a  prison  term  for  a  bank  robbery 
In  Germany. 

Colombo's  gangsters  manage  even  bigger 
profits — though  at  greater  risk — when  they 
can  induce  a  US.  banker  to  accept  stolen 
stocks  as  collateral  for  a  loan.  The  mobsters 
then  put  the  money  borrowed  on  the  hot 
securities  into  quick-profit  loan-sharking, 
which  enables  the  Mob  to  pay  back  the 
banks  so  soon  as  to  cost  practically  nothing 
in  interest.  The  gangsters  retrieve  the  stolen 
stocks  and  bonds,  and  then — if  all  works 
well — post  the  hot  securities  for  a  second 
loan  from  yet  another  bank.  All  the  time 
this  is  going  on,  shylocklng  fees  are  still  pil- 
ing up  from  hapless  borrowers  who  got 
money  from  the  original  loans.  Colombo  lias 
been  known  to  double  his  money  In  le.ss 
than  two  months  through  this  repeated  cy- 
cle. The  key,  of  course.  Is  a  banker  devious 
enough  to  accept  the  stolen  collateral,  Fed- 
eral officials  have  Identified  a  dozen  such 
bankers  in  the  New  York  area  who  have 
Issued  loans  to  Colombo's  men  on  stolen  .^.e- 
curltles.  All  of  thert  are  "hooked"  by  the 
Mob  In  some  way,  through  physical  fear  or 
blackmail. 

The  foremost  Internationalist  among  all 
Costa  Nostra  entrepreneurs  Is  neither  skim- 
mer nor  stock  swindler,  but  old  Bayonne 
Joe  Zicarelli — the  Hudson  County  hustler 
of  goods  and  politicians.  "Joe  Z's  "  extensive 
line  Includes  military  aircraft  parts,  muni- 
tions and  muider  contracts. 

Although  Zicarelli,  at  55.  isn't  a  top- 
notcher  in  the  Mob,  the  international  oper- 
ations he  has  conducted  from  the  Manhat- 
tan offices  of  the  Latamer  Shipping  Co.  show 
how  well  an  enterprising  Cosa  Nostra  second- 
stringer  can  make  out  If  he  hustles. 

Zicarelli  and  the  former  Dominican  Re- 
public dictator.  Rafael  TruJUlo,  were  fast 
friends.  TruJUlo  shelled  out  more  than  $1 
million  to  Joe  for  machine  guns,  bazookas, 
etc.  With  TruJUlo's  assassination,  Zicarelli 
quickly  proved  he  is  without  political  bias: 
early  this  year,  the  U.S.  State  Department 
found  that  Joe's  emissaries  were  dickering 
with  present  Dominican  leaders  to  take  oxer 
an  airline.  * 

Another  friend  was  erstwhile  Venezuela 
President  Perez  Jimenez,  during  whose  dic- 
tatorship Zicarelli  landed  a  $380,000  con- 
tract to  supply  aircraft  parts  to  Venezuela. 
Profit :  some  $280,000. 

This  was  by  no  means  the  extent  of  Joe 
Zs  Common  Market.  In  the  1950s,  when  his 
deals  with  Venezuela  were  cooking.  Zicarelli 
staunchly  volunteered  to  officials  of  that 
country  to  arrange  the  assassination  of  the 
exiled  Venezuelan  political  leader  Romulo 
Betancourt.  The  plot  bogged  down  in  un- 
seemly haggling  over  Zlcarelli'S  fee:  S600.000 
There  Is  no  measure  of  how  much  monev 
Zicarelli  made  from  TruJUlo.  But  in  the  past 
two  years  federal  Investigators  have  dis- 
covered that  he  did  a  lot  of  work,  whatever 
the  price.  Details  of  just  hoic  much  he  did 
have  never  been  disclosed  until  now.  One 
of  his  little  favors  for  Trujlllo:  the  1952  ex- 
ecution of  Andres  Requena.  an  antl-TruJillo 
exile.  Zicarelli  gunmen  shot  Requena  in 
Manhattan. 

Next  on  Trujillo's  list  was  another  exile. 
Jesus  de  Galindez.  a  teacher  at  Columbia 
University.  Joe  Z  arranged  that  one.  too  In 
a  famous  case.  De  Galindez  was  kidn.iped  in 
Manhattan  on  March  12.  1956.  At  a  Long  In- 
land airport,  he  was  loaded  aboard  a  private 
plane  and  flown  by  an  .American  pilot.  Gerald 
Murphy,  to  the  Dominican  Republic.  Both 
De  Galindez  and  Murphy  vanished  and  are  ■ 
presumed  to  have  betn  slain. 

The  plane  used  by  De  Galindez'  abductors 
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wma  chArter«d  »t  the  Linden.  N.J..  airport 
OB  March  6.  1056.  Federal  authorities  have 
learned  that  the  aircraft  was  chartered  by 
Joe  ZlcarelU. 

On  his  home  ground  in  Bayonne.  Joe  Z  has 
performed  similar  services  for  prominent  peo- 
ple. For  example,  in  the  fall  of  1962.  the 
body  of  a  Bayonne  gambler  waa  hauled  by 
Zicarelli's  men  from  the  home  of  a  Hudson 
County  political  figure — placing  the  politi- 
cian more  than  slightly  in  Zicarelli's  debt. 

It  wasn't  one  of  Tony  Anaataslo's  good 
days.  In  the  fall  of  1057.  everything  seemed 
to  be  going  against  him.  Once  upon  a  time. 
the  Coea  Nostra  power  of  his  brother  Albert, 
the  old  Lord  High  Executioner  of  Murder. 
Inc.  fame,  had  made  Tony  boss  of  the  biggest 
local  of  the  International  Longshoremen's 
Askoclation  (ILA).  But  Albert  had  been  mur- 
dered In  a  Manhattan  hotel  barber  chair, 
and  now  Tony — "Tough  Tony."  as  the  press 
had  talcen  to  calling  him — was  a  union  boss 
in  name  only. 

The  brooding  Anastaslo  was  flying  to 
Miami  for  a  few  days  In  the  sun.  In  the  seat 
beside  him.  aa  it  happened,  was  an  ofBclal 
of  a  federal  law  enforcement  agency.  They 
knew  each  other.  After  about  three  drinks. 
Tony  began  to  share  bis  troubles  with  the 
oAeial.  who  was  notably  sympathetic. 

They  Mtfced  of  what  had  happened  to  Al- 
bert, and  suddenly  Tony  blurted :  "They  gave 
me  to  Oamblno!" 

"I  got  to  answer  to  Carlo."  he  moaned  to 
his  astonished  companion.  "Joe  Colozzo  told 
me  I'm  nothing  but  a  soldier." 

"They."  of  course,  were  the  Cosa  Nostra 
Commissioners,  who  had  put  Anastaslo — not 
to  mention  his  14.000  union  members — under 
the  control  of  Carlo  Gamblno.  who  had  taken 
over  the  slain  Albert's  Cosa  Nostra  Family. 

Until  now,  Joe  Colozzo  had  been  Just  an- 
other of  Tony  Anastaslo's  gangsters  in  the 
Brooklyn  longshoremen's  union.  Now  he  was 
Oambino's  strongman — and  Tony  was  sud- 
denly nothing. 

That  was  the  way  it  was  in  the  Brooklyn 
ILA  in  1^57.  That,  according  to  the  experts. 
Is  still  the  way  It  Is  today — regardless  of  re- 
current_publicity  about  a  "new  look"  on  the 
seamy  waterfront.  Though  the  public  was 
understandably  eager  to  interpret  the  waning 
of  Anast^lo's  power  on  the  docks  as  a  sign 
of  a  real  tclean-up  of  Mob  control,  such  was 
not  the  cJUe.  After  Tony's  death  In  1963.  and 
despite  some  reforms  instituted  by  the  New 
York-New  Jersey  Waterfront  Commission,  it 
was  still  business  as  usual  for  the  Mob. 

FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  told  a  con- 
gressional subcommittee  that  the  gangsters 
are  so  powerful  on  the  docks  that  ".  .  .  ulti- 
mate control  ...  of  the  New  York  port. 
Including  New  Jersey  facilities,  rests  with  the 
leadership  of  the  Vlto  Oenovese  and  Carlo 
Oamblno  'families'  of  La  Coea  Nostra." 
Hoover's  statement  was  echoed  by  Henry 
Peterson,  chief  of  the  Organized  Crime  Di- 
vision of  the  Department  of  Justice.  Peter- 
son, In  fact,  went  a  bit  further.  He  told  a 
crime  control  conference  of  the  "more  than 
effective  liaison  between  the  ILA.  the  Cosa 
Nostra,   and    the   Teamsters    | union)." 

The  Mob's  power  over  the  nation's  biggest 
port  and  Its  rackets — shakedowns,  shylock- 
ing  and  thievery — stems  from  lis  grip  on 
ILA  locals.  The  Oamblno  gang  today  domi- 
nates the  unions  on  the  Brooklyn  piers.  On 
the  docks  of  Manhattan  and  in  New  Jersey 
ports,  the  Vlto  Oenovese  gang  U  rigidly  In 
control. 

The  moet  outspoken  exponent  of  the  water- 
front's "new  Image"— and  Its  most  vociferous 
gainsayer  of  claims  atMut  the  ILA  ties  with 
Coea  Nostra^ls  Tony  Anastaslo's  son-in-law, 
Anthony  Scotto.  The  death  of  Anastaslo  left 
his  ILA  local  1814  In  the  hands  of  Scotto, 
a  handsome,  remarkably  self-assured  young 
man  who  says  he  Is  "disturbed  no  end"  to 
hear  statements  such  as  Hoover's  and  Peter- 
son's. By  that,  one  interviewer  asked,  was 
Scotto  Implying  that  there  is  no  Coea  Nostra? 


Scotto  dropped  hU  voice. 
"Between  you  and  me,  I  know  there  Is,"  b* 
"But  I'm  not  going  to  talk  about  It. 
I  don't  want  to  fight  the  whole  world.  I've  got 
to  drive  home  every  night  and  back  to  work 
again  in  the  morning." 

What  about  the  view,  expressed  In  some 
parts  of  the  law  enforcement  establishment, 
that  Scotto  la  actually  a  member  of  Cosa 
Nostra? 

"Pure,  unadulterated ."  replied  Scotto. 

The  talk  turned  to  the'  gangster  Colozzo. 
whose  privileged  status  In  the  ILA  head- 
quarters in  Brooklyn  almost  surpasses 
Scotto's.  "I  know  everything  you  could  tell 
me  about  Colozzo,"  said  Scotto.  "He  is  sup- 
posed to  be  telling  me  what  to  do  No  one 
tells  me  what  to  do."  He  Is  equally  airy  about 
Cosa  Nostra  Commissioner  Oamblno:  "I've 
met  him  once  of  twice — you  know,  at  fu- 
nerals." 

Now  and  then,  nevertheless,  he  goes  to  a  lot 
of  trouble  to  assist  Oambino's  kin.  Last  year, 
Scotto  dispatched  one  of  his  union  aides, 
Natale  Arcamona,  to  Vietnam  to  speed  up  the 
unloading  of  Army  cargo  at  Vietnamese  ports. 
While  Arcamona  was  there  he  received  a 
very  special  assignment  from  Scotto;  do  what 
you  can  to  get  a  comparatively  safe  post  on 
the  docks  for  a  soldier — that  Is  to  say  a  U.S. 
soldier — who  incidentally  is  a  relative  of 
Oamblno. 

Asked  about  the  Incident,  Scotto  quickly 
dismissed  it.  "I  must  have  sent  a  couple  of 
dozen  of  those  telegrams  for  one  guy  or  an- 
other." he  said.  "This  Is  the  first  time  I  knew 
one  of  the  fellows  is  related  to  Gamblno.  My 
name  goes  on  a  lot  of  things  around  the 
union.  Sometimes  you  write  a  recommenda- 
tion and  then  you  regret  It" 

If  Scotto  Is  the  prototype  of  the  "new" 
ILA.  It  would  have  to  be  called  an  Improve- 
ment— at  least  from  outward  appearances. 
He  lectures  at  Harvard.  He  visits  the  White 
House.  He  attends  International  labor  con- 
ferences. He  Is  an  officer  of  the  recently 
founded  American  Italian  Antl-Defamatlon 
League.  Inc.  (So  is  Dr.  Thomas  J.  Sinatra,  an 
ILA  physician  who  happens  to  be  Oambino's 
son-in-law.  So.  for  that  matter  is  Frank 
Sinatra — no  relation.) 

Unlike  most  ILA  bosses.  Scotto  Is  chummy 
with  public  officials.  At  political  gatherings, 
whenever  he  can.  he  seeks  out  and  chats 
with  U.S.  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy  of  New 
York.  He  lists  public  prosecutors  as  charac- 
ter references. 

There  is  no  question  that  when  he's  out 
in  front  doing  the  talking.  Scotto  Is  a  pol- 
ished, persuasive  spokesman  for  the  Brook- 
lyn longshoremen.  But  behind  him  in  the 
locals,  the  gangsters  and  their  pals  seem  to 
be  doing  as  well  as  ever. 

Colozzo,  for  example,  still  brings  Oam- 
bino's word  to  the  ILA  locals  and  acts  as  If 
he.  not  Scotto.  were  the  boss  of  the  Brooklyn 
piers.  While  Scotto  bustles  about  the  docks, 
Colozzo  lazes  In  his  union  office.  Barbers  and 
manicurists  come  to  him. 

The  expenditures  of  some  ILA  locals  are 
under  constant  federal  scrutiny,  and  one  of 
them,  currently  Is  Scotto's  Local  1814.  Par- 
ticularly intriguing  to  federal  officials  are 
the  fees  paid  In  1965  by  the  union  to  an 
accounting  firm,  the  bulk  of  which  were 
passed  along  by  the  firm  to  pay  for  a  pad 
for  Scotto's  girlfriend.  The  firm,  Farber  & 
Landls,  handles  the  books  of  Colozzo's  and 
Scotto's  locals  and  another  ILA  local,  and 
also  does  the  accounting  for  the  ILA  medical 
clinic  fund  in  Brooklyn,  and  five  businesses 
operated  by  Scotto  and  members  of  his  fam- 
ily. In  1965.  the  fees  from  Scotto's  local  to 
Farber  tt  Landis  jumped  from  the  t2,000 
paid  in  1964  to  t7.000  or  an  Increase  of  250rr . 

Scotto  Insists  that  the  firm  got  more 
money  that  year  because  It  did  more  work. 
It  was  a  coincidence,  he  said,  that  the  ac- 
counting firm  got  the  extra  $5,000  at  the 
very  time  that  it  incurred  an  additional  ex- 
pense— the    $280    monthly    rental    paid    by 


Farber  <c  Landls  for  Penthouse  K  at  310  E. 
58tb  Street  In  Manhattan. 

The  tenant  In  Penthouse  K  was  Franclne 
Huff,  an  auburn-haired  fashion  model  and 
a  warm  friend  of  Scotto  as  well  as  of  E. 
Richard  Landls.  the  accountant,  and  Louis 
Pernlce.  an  official  of  Local  1814.  A  federal 
grand  Jury  has  been  looking  Into  Pent- 
house K. 

"The  grand  Jury  tried  to  establish  that 
the  rental  was  paid  with  union  funds,"  said 
Scotto.  ■'That's  not  so.  It  was  Just  a  coin- 
cidence. The  accounting  firm  paid  the  rent, . 
We  I  be,  Landls  and  Pernlce  |  had  a  pad — 
it  may  have  been  Immoral,  but  It  was  not 
illegal." 

Union  expenditures  for  such  purposes 
would  be  misapplication  of  membership 
funds,  a  criminal  offense  under  federal 
statutes. 

According  to  Scotto.  the  grand  Jury  called 
Miss  Huff.  Landis  and  Pernlce.  Miss  HufT.  he 
said,  had  Invoked  the  Fifth  Amendment. 

Across  the  Hudson,  In  New  Jersey,  Ca- 
tena's tight  personal  control  of  ILA  locals 
has  made  Port  Newark  a  flat  Cosa  Nostra 
concession.  Caten's  men  In  the  Port  Newark 
longshoremen's  unions  are  John  Leonardis, 
an  ILA  vice  president,  and  Anthony  Fer- 
rara — known  as  "Ray  Rats" — a  business 
agent  of  Local  1235. 

By  Catena  edict.  New  York  officials  of  the 
ILA  are  forbidden  to  set  foot  on  Port  Ne- 
wark docks  without  Leonardis' — i.e..  Ca- 
tena's— O.K.  The  order  was  strictly  enforced. 
An  early  violator  was  Oeorge  Barone.  a 
Manhattan  ILA  boss.  Barone  ventured  over, 
without  a  Leonardis  visa,  to  round  up  busi- 
ness for  a  ship  maintenance  company.  A 
Catena  warning — "Nobody  spits  In  Port  New- 
ark unless  we  say  O.K." — promptly  chased 
him  back  to  Manhattan.  From  there,  Barone 
apologized,  pleading  Ignorance. 

For  a  price,  or  a  piece  of  the  action,  bow- 
ever,  Jerry  Catena  does  permit  gangsters 
from  other  Cosa  Nostra  Families  to  set  up 
shop  in  Port  Newark.  A  Lucchese  gang 
leader,  John  Dloguardl,  for  one,  gave  Catena 
an  interest  in  an  Emerson,  N.J.,  gambling, 
operation,  and  in  return  controls  a  union, 
that  organized  Port  Newark  cigarworkers. 

Of  all  the  malevolent  things  the  Mob  has 
perpetrated  or  tried  to  perpetrate  on  legiti- 
mate business  and  an  unsuspecting  public, 
nothing  ever  topped  the  Catena  detergent 
caper.  Indeed,  It  stands  as  a  textbook  ex- 
ample of  what  Cosa  Nostra  brings  to  the 
marketplace. 

In  the  spring  of  1964,  Jerry  Catena  and  his 
brother  Oene  wangled  a  contract  from  a  man- 
ufacturer to  wholesale  an  offbrand  of  deter- 
gent in  the  New  Jersey  area.  Forthwith  they 
began  to  push  their  "Brand  X,"  as  we'll  call 
It  here,  through  one  of  their  front  outfits, 
the  Best  Sales  Co.  of  Newark.  Best  Sales  has 
salesmen  aplenty,  of  a  sort — some  600  mem- 
bers of  the  gang  that  Jerry  was  running  for 
Vlto  Oenovese,  plus  others,  such  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters 
and  Butcher  Workmen,  and  the  Teamsters. 
Both  had  organized  workers  in  food  chain 
stores  in  New  Jersey. 

To  move  the  Best  Sales  detergent.  Catena 
eventually  pulled  all  the  stops  of  Cosa  Nostra 
power. 

First,  butchers'  union  agents  began  point- 
edly dropping  word  in  food  marts  that  the 
Best  Sales  product  was  a  good  thing.  "Oood 
people  in  that  company."  store  managers 
were  told,  "particular  friends  of  ours."  Most 
of  them  got  the  message — and  laid  In  a  supply 
of  the  detergent,  dutifully  priced  at  70c  per 
box. 

Early  in  1964.  the  Catenas  began  thinking 
big.  drawing  a  bead  on  the  huge  A  &  P  chain. 
If  the  A  i:  P  could  be  "persuaded"  to  sell  the 
product,  or  maybe  even  to  push  it  over  the 
big-name  brands,  the  Catena .  bpvs  would  ' 
surely  end  up  as  soap  czars.  ^ 

There  was  no  objection  by  A  &  P  to  testing 
the  Catena  detergent — Indeed.  It  seemed  for 
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a  few  days  that  the  Best  Sales  product  was 
being  favorably  considered. 

In  April,  however,  A  &  P  consumer  testa 
disclosed  that  Catena's  product  didn't  meas- 
ure up  to  other  brands — no  sale.  Within  a 
few  days,  to  add  insult  to  Injury,  word 
reached  Oene  Catena  that  his  detergent  had 
been  rejected  because  A  dc  P  had  learned  that 
the  Catenas  were  selling  it. 

Oene.  in  a  fury,  promised  to  "knock  A  &  P's 
brains  out."  And  he  tried. 

On  a  May  nl^t  In  1964.  a  fire  bomb  was 
tossed  Into  an  A  &  P  store  In  Yonkers.  N.Y. 
The  store  burned  to  the  ground. 

A  month  later,  another  Molotov  cocktail 
touched  off  a  fire  that  destroyed  an  A  &  P 
store  In  PeeksklU,  NY.  In  August,  an  A  &  P 
store  on  First  Avenue  In  Manhattan  was 
gutted,  and  In  December,  an  A  &  P  store  In 
the  Bronx. 

Even  then,  though  thoroughly  frightened, 
executives  of  the  chain  did  not  connect  the 
Incendiary  fires  with  their  rejection  of  the 
detergent.  The  Catenas  tried  again  to  spell 
It  out,  in  a  more  pointed  way. 

On  the  night  of  January  23,  1965,  Manager 
James  B.  Walsh  closed  a  Brooklyn  A  &  P 
store  and  got  into  his  auto  to  go  home.  A 
few  blocks  from  the  store,  one  of  his  tires 
seemed  flat,  and  he  got  out  to  fix  it.  A  car 
pulled  up  and  four  men  got  out.  They  killed 
Walsh  with  three  pistol  shots. 

About  two  weeks  later,  on  the  evening  of 
February  5,  store  manager  John  P.  Mossner 
drove  home  to  Blmont,  N.Y.  from  his  A  &  P 
supermarket  in  the  Bronx.  As  he  got  out  of 
his  car  In  bis  driveway,  a  lone  gunman 
stepped  out  of  the  shadows  and  shot  him 
dead. 

Two  months  after  Mossner's  murder,  one 
more  A  &  P  store  burned  In  the  Bronx.  The 
blaze  had  been  started  with  a  flre  bomb. 

Meanwhile,  the  butchers'  union  had  begun 
negotiations  on  a  new  labor  contract  with 
A  &  P.  The  company's  contract  offers  were 
rejected.  The  union  made  counterproposals 
which  A  &  P  considered  outrageous.  The 
butchers  threatened  to  strike,  and  the  Team- 
sters let  It  be  known  they  would  not  cross 
the  picket  lines. 

The  A  &  P  officials  were  growing  frantic  In 
the  face  of  the  apparently  motiveless  mur- 
ders and  flre-bomblngs  and  the  deadlocked 
union  negotiations.  In  desperation  they  ap- 
pealed to  the  federal  government  for  assist- 
ance of  some  kind. 

It  took  about  a  month  for  government  In- 
formants to  link  the  terrorism  with  the  Ca- 
tena detergent  sales  campaign.  But  proving 
that  connection  by  producing  the  informants 
In  a  courtroom  was  out  of  the  question.  Ac- , 
cordlngly.  U.S.  District  Attorney  Robert 
Morgenthau  brought  Jerry  Catena  himself 
before  a  federal  grand  Jury.  On  his  way  Into 
the  Jury  room  the  puzzled  gangster  asked  a 
government  official  why  he  had  been  called. 
"We  want  to  know  about  your  marketing 
procedures,"  the  official  said. 

"Marketing  of  what?"  asked  Catena. 
"Detergent." 

Ah,  detergent!  As  of  that  moment,  the 
A  &  P's  terror  ended.  Catena  appeared  brief- 
ly before  the  grand  Jury  and  hurried  from 
the  courthouse.  At  their  very  next  negotiat- 
ing session,  the  strtke-theatening  butchers 
signed  the  A  &  P  contract  they  had  rejected 
weeks  before. 

A  few  days  later,  a  federal  investigator  ran 
,lnto  one  Gerardo  Catena  in  lower  Manhat- 
tan and  asked  pointedly  how  things  were 
going    in    the    detergent   business.    Catena's 
muttered  answer  was  close  to  pleading. 

"I'm  sorry,"  he  said.  "I'm  getting  out  of 
detergent." 

And  that  was  all.  To  try  to  muscle  a  mob- 
backed  product  onto  A  &  P  shelves.  Catena 
or  thugs  in  big  employ  had  burned  out  five 
supermarlMl'and  had  murdered  two  Inno- 
cent store  managers  in  cold  blood.  And  yet. 
because  the  government  could  not  Jeopardize 
its  own  Informants  by  bringing  them  into 


court,  Catena  suffered  only  the  minor  In- 
convenience of  a  grand  Jury  appearance  and 
the  failure  of  his  detergent  scheme.  Gene 
Catena  died  a  month  ago,  of  natural  causes. 
Jerry  Catena,  the  hoodlum  boss,  and  his 
bomb  throwers  and  murderers  continue  to 
walk  around  free. 

The  bloody  case  Is  a  measure  of  what  the 
country  Is  up  against  with  the  Mob  and 
what  the  law  is  up  against  in  bringing  the 
mobsters  to  Justice.  On  the  editorial  page  of 
this  Issue  Life  states  what  It  believes  can  and 
should  be  done  to  put  an  end  to  this  dis- 
graceful state  of  affairs. 

Exhibit  5 

From  the  Office  of  Senator  Paul  Fannin 

Washington,  D.C,  Mat  28,  1969 

Mr.  Justice  Douglas  has  written  an  article 
for  the  March  1969  Issue  of  Avant  Garde — 
a  magazine  published  by  Ralph  Ginzburg. 
GInzburg's  conviction  on  28  counts  of  viola- 
tion of  a  federal  obscenity  statute  (18  U.S.C. 
1461)  was  upheld  In  March  1966  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.  The  majority  decision  stated 
"there  was  abundant  evidence  to  show  that 
each  of  the  accused  publications  was  orig- 
inated or  sold  as  stock  in  trade  of  the  sordid 
business  of  pandering  .  .  .  The  'leer  of  the 
sensualist'  also  permeates  the  advertising  for 
the  three  publications." 

Last  Saturday's  edition  of  the  New  York 
Times  carried  a  full  page  back  page  ad  pro- 
moting this  Avant  Garde  publication  of 
Ginzburg  and  lists  Supreme  Court  Justice 
William  O.  Douglas  as  a  contributor. 

Mr.  Douglas'  response  to  an  inquiry  as  to 
whether  he  received  payment  for  this  March 
article  came  through  an  aide  who  said,  "The 
Justice  declines  to  reveal  what  he  received 
for  the  article  and  considers  it  his  private 
business." 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  substantial  and  con- 
tinuing question  of  Judgment  is  raised  on 
connection  with  these  and  other  writings 
and  actions  of  Mr.  Douglas.  I  cannot  believe 
him  to  be  ignorant  or  naive  of  the  conse- 
quences of  these  actions.  The  only  other 
conclusion  Is  arrogance  and  a  disregard  for 
the  respect  of  the  Court. 

Ginzburg  presently  has  an  appeal  on  a 
second  issue  arising  out  of  this  case  pending 
in  a  lower  court  In  Philadelphia,  and  I  find 
It  extremely  difficult  to  understand  why  Jus- 
tice Douglas  cannot  discern  the  impropri- 
ety— or  at  least  the  appearance  of  Impropri- 
ety— in  his  writing  for  a  publication  put  out 
by  a  man  convicted  of  violating  federal  ob- 
scenity laws. 

The  question  of  whether  he  received  a  fee 
for  these  and  other  writings  is  not  nearly  so 
important  as  his  contemptuous  scoffing  at 
the  canons  of  judicial  ethics  and  his  scornful 
disdain  of  the  respect  Americans  have  a 
right  to  expect  of  their  Supreme  Court 
Judges. 


Exhibit  6 

Ralph  Ginzburg  Statement,  New  York 
CiTT,  Mat  28,  1969 

William  O.  Douglas  is  a  shining  example 
of  everything  noble  and  beautiful  about 
America.  With  his  physical  fitness,  intellec- 
tual power,  and  down-to-earth  folkslness, 
despite  the  majesty  of  his  office — he  has 
been  an  Inspiration  to  every  open  hearted, 
open  minded  American. 

For  a  mediocre  character  like  Senator  Fan- 
nin to  try  and  cast  a  shadow  on  Mr.  Justice 
Douglas'  light  Is  a  national  disgrace,  and  I 
hope  It  will  receive  the  contempt  it  deserves. 

Mr.  Justice  Douglas'  article,  for  the  March 
issue  of  Avant  Garde,  was  on  folksinging — 
nothing  more  and  nothing  less.  It  was  a 
short,  soulful  piece  telling  about  the  influ- 
ence of  folksongs  on  Mr.  Justice  Douglas' 
life.  He  was  paid  a  mere  pittance  for  the 
article — $350 — and  he  knew  in  advance  how 
much,  or  rather,  how  little  the  payment 
would  be.  His  motive  could  hardly  be  called 
mercenary. 


To  try  to  put  this  Joyful,  beautiful  article 
on  folksinging  into  the  same  character  as 
bribe-taking  and  self  aggrandi2ement  Is  ab- 
surd. Positively  ludicrous. 

It's  Ironic  what  with  all  the  corruption  In 
the  government,  Fannin  and  his  Ilk  should 
be  picking  on  the  one  pure  soul  who  stands 
as  a  shining  example  of  all  that  is  noble  and 
lofty  in  American  life.  r 

There  are  many  things  about  Mr.  Justice 
Douglas  that  narrow  minded  people  don't 
like.  He's  a  rugged  individual;  he  leads  a 
real  and  rich  personal  life;  he's  a  colorful 
character  and  he's  by  no  means  a  bureau- 
crat. In  short,  he's  a  real  man.  and  many 
small  minded  people — perhaps  including 
Senator  Fannin — are  terrified  by  him. 

Mr.  Justice  Douglas'  writing  follows  In 
the  grand  tradition  of  the  non-judicial  writ- 
ings of  such  great  Jurists  as  Felix  Frank- 
furter, Learned  Hand,  and  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes.  William  O.  Douglas — as  much  as  any 
man  alive — has  consistently  defended  free- 
dom of  expression.  I  certainly  think  he  Is 
entitled  to  enjoy  a  measure  of  It  himself. 

ExHiBrr  7 
Bibliocrapht — Articles    written    by    Asso- 
ciate Justice  William  O.  Douglas  since  June 

1965.  Compiled  by  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service,  Library  of  Congress  from  Readers 
Guide  and  Index  to  Legal  Perodlcals; 

Douglas.  Wash.  Law  Review,  40;227,  June 

1966.  "Law  reviews  and  full  disclosure." 

Revista   del   Colegio   Abogados   de 

Puerto  Rico,  27:485,  Aug.  1967.  "Dlscurso." 

Parks    and    Recreation,    3:24-6-!-, 

April  1968.  "C  &  O  Canal  as  a  national  historic 
park." 

Law  in  Transition  Q.  2:129,  Summer 

1965.  "Phil  S.  Gibson." 

Kansas  Law  Review.  13:473,  May  '65. 

Wash.  Law  Review,  40:673,  Oct.  '65.  "Rule  of 
law  In  world  affairs." 

American  Forests,  73:30-1  +  ,  Nov. 

1967;  74:2,  Feb.  1968.  "Amen,  Mr.  Justice." 

Holiday,   43:65,   May    1968.    "Their 

glory  Is  in  danger." 

Bulletin  of  Atomic  Scientists,  21:11, 

May  1965.  "North  River,  town  of  Norwell, 
Plymouth  County,  Mass." 

Holiday,  38:171-4.  Oct.  '65.  "Land 

Despoiled.' 


New    York    Times    Magazine,    34-5 
March  21,  1965.  "Animalman  needs  to  hike." 

Audubon   Magazine.   68:85,   March 

1966.  "Our  wilderness  rights  are  missing:  ex- 
cerpt from  a  Wilderness  bill  of  rights;  edited 
by  R.  D.  Butcher. 

Juvenile  Court  Judge  Journal,  19:9. 

Spring  1968.  "Juvenile  courts  and  due  process 
of  law." 

Ladies  Home  Journal,  81;  37-41 -(- 

July  1964.  "America's  vanishing  wilderness." 

Saturday   Review,   47:59.   Nov.    14. 

1964.  "Archeologlst  on  Oriental  journal." 

National     Geographic.     125:702-35. 

May  1964.  "Banks  Island:  Eskimo  life  on  the 
Polar  Sea." 

University  of  San  Fernando  Valley 

Law  Review,  1:101,  Jan.  1968.  "Future  lawyers 
role  In  solving  local  and  International  prob- 
lems." 

.  UCLA  Law  Review,  15:   1371,  Sept. 

1968.  "Computerization  of  government  files: 
what  Impact  on  the  Individual?"  Forewoard, 
W.  O.  Douglas. 

Field  and  Stream,  68:   24-9.  July 

1963.  "Why  we  must  save  the  Allagash." 
Columbia  Law  Review,  64:  1371.  Dec. 

1964.  "In  honor  of  Adolph  A.  Berle.  Dedica- 
tion." 


Exhibit  8  ' 

June  11.  1969. 
To:  The  Honorable  Paul  J.  Fannin. 
Attn:  Jack  Buttram. 
From:   Congressional  Reference  Division. 
Subject:    Bibliography  of   books  by  Justice 
William  Orville  Douglas. 
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An  Almmn^  of  Ub^rty.  Doubl«<Uy.  1904. 
409  P  LAW. 

Ameriem  challenged,  Princeton  U.  PreM, 
IMO.  74  p.   ElOOlDaO. 

The  anatomy  o/  liberty.  Trident  Preas,  IMS. 
194  p  LAW. 

Being  ttn  American.  3.  0*y  Co.,  1948.  314  p. 
E743  D6  I  speeches  | . 

Beyond  the  high  Himalayas.  Doubleday, 
19S2  35a  p  D8486.HeDM. 

The  Bible  and  the  schools.  Uttle,  Brown, 

19M  65  p   LCUl  D78 

Democracy  and  finance.  [  addressee  and 
public  stAtementa  of  Wm  O  Douglas  as  mem- 
ber and  chairman  of  SEC|  Edited  by  Jamee 
Allen.  Tale  V  Press.  1940  301  p  HG181XM. 

Democracy's  manifesto.  Doubleday,  1983. 
48  p  E744X>«8 

Douglas  and  the  Supreme  Court,  [selection 
of  oplnlona.  edited  by  Vern  Countrynum). 
Doubleday.  1969.  401  p.  LAW 

Kxploring  the  Himalaya.  Random  House. 
1958    177  p  06485  H8D87. 

Fareioell  to  Texas.  ICcOraw-HlU.  1967.  343  p. 

r39i  aiM. 

Freedom  of  the  mind.  American  Ubrary 
Association,  (also  Doubleday  in  1964).  1943. 
44  p  JCS85J>58. 

From  Marshall  to  Mukherjea.  Calcutt*. 
EUtem  l»w  House.  1958.  381  p.  LAW. 

-Leetwrea,  Feb.  18-19.  1949.  Loa  Angele*.  Oc- 
ddental  CoUege.  1949.  38  p.  LC1091i3«8. 

it  living  biU  of  rights.  Doubleday,  1961. 
73p.  LAW 

Mr.  Lincoln  and  the  negroes.  Antheneum, 
1963.  337p.  B467.3X»7 

Muir  of  the  mountains.  Houghton  Mifflin, 
1961.  183p.  QH31.M9D6 

My  urtldemess:  the  pacific  west.  Double- 
day.  1960  30«p  QH104.5  W4D6 

My  wilderness:  east  to  katahdin.  Double- 
day.  1961.  390p.  QH104.D68 

North  from  Malaya.  Doubleday.  1953.  353p. 
DS518  VD6 

Of  men  and  mountains.  Harper.  1960.  338p. 
FB51.7.068 

The  Hght  of  the  people.  Doubleday.  1968. 
338p.  LAW 

The  rule  of  laiv  in  xcorld  affairs.  Center  for 
tbe  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions,  1961. 
31p.  LAW 

Russian  Journey.  Doubleday.  1956.  355p. 
IME38.D68 

Stare  Decisis.  AssocUUon  of  the  Bar  of  the 
City  of  New  Tor*.  1949.  34p.  LAW 

Strange  lands  and  friendly  people.  Harper, 
1951   336p.  D649  5D6 

Towards  a  global  federalism.  New  York 
University  Press.  1968.  177p.  JX3110.     D0TB. 

Vagrancy  and  arrest  on  suspicion.  Uni- 
versity of  New  Mexico.  School  of  Law,  1960. 
31p.  LAW 

Washington  artd  manifest  destiny,  [ad- 
dress) Library  of  Congress,  1953.  35p. 
P891.D66 

We  the  fudges.  Doubleday,  1958.  480p.  LAW 

West  of  the  Indus.  Doubleday.  1958.  513p. 
De49.5.D63 

A  wilderness  bill  of  rights.  Little.  Brown. 
1965.  193p.  LAW 

The  mind  and  faith  of  A.  Powell  Davies. 
[edited  by  Wm  O.  Douglas).  Doubleday.  1969. 
334p.  BX981S.D3 

The  above  list  was  complied  from  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  main  catalog.  It  includes 
several  collections  of  speeches  and  opinions 
and  several  pamphlets. 

BXHXBTT    9 

JuoictAi.   Conduct 

Two  federal  laws  and  a  canon  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  deal  with  the  question 
of  Judicial  conduct.  They  provide: 

"Any  Justice  or  Judge  appointed  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States  who  engages 
in  the  practice  of  law  u  gxillty  of  a  high  mis- 
demeanor." (Title  38,  secUon  454,  United 
States  Code  Annotated.) 

"Any  JusUce  or  Judge  of  the  United  SUtes 
shall  disqualify  himself  In  any  case  in  which 
he  has  a  substanUal   Interest,  has  been  of 


counsel.  Is  or  has  been  a  material  wttneas,  or 
U  ao  related  to  or  connected  with  any  peirty 
or  hla  attorney  as  to  render  It  Improper  In  his 
oplnloo.  for  him  to  sit  on  the  trial,  appeal, 
or  other  proceeding  therein."  (Title  38,  sec- 
tion 466.  United  States  Code  Annouted.) 

"A  Judge's  official  conduct  should  be  free 
from  Impropriety  and  the  appearance  of  Im- 
propriety." (Fourth  Canon  of  the  American 
Bar  Assodatton's  Canons  of  Judicial  nhlcs.) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  able  Senator  from  Arizona 
for  the  magnificent  address  he  has  made 
this  afternoon  which  is  informative  and 
I  am  sure  it  will  be  very  helpful  to  Sen- 
ators in  their  consideration  of  this 
matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  propound  this 
question  to  the  able  Senator.  There  is 
some  point  raised  that  Justice  Douglas 
has  not  had  to  disqualify  himself  at  any 
time  in  the  past  Does  the  Senator  feel 
that  is  the  test,  or  does  he  feel  the  test  is 
his  impropriety  in  participating  in  mat- 
ters on  which  he  may  have  to  act  later  as 
a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court? 

Mr.  PANNIN.  I  feel  that  the  latter  Is 
the  test.  I  have  cited  instances  where  this 
test  might  be  applicable  in  the  case  of 
Justice  Douglas. 

It  may  be  that  there  is  a  need  to 
research  the  record  with  reference  to 
cases  in  which  he  has  disqualified  him- 
self. As  you  know  this  Is  not  a  matter 
of  ready  reference  and  each  Individual 
case  would  have  to  be  researched.  But. 
as  I  said.  I  have  given  this  one.  specific 
case  In  which  he  has  already  participated 
and  I  am  positive  that  he  would  cer- 
tainly need  to  disqualify  himself  In  this 
Instance. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  believe  the  record 
shows  that  Justice  Douglas  was  an  of- 
ficer of  the  Parvin  Foundation,  that  he 
was  an  officer  of  the  Center  for  the  Study 
of  Democratic  Institutions,  and  that  he 
was  an  officer,  or  director.  I  believe,  ot 
the  Inter-American  Center  for  Economic 
and  Social  Research. 

Are  not  these  organizations,  which  pos- 
sibly some  day  might  have  some  question 
concerning  tax  exemption,  or  some  other 
matter,  capable  of  developing  cases  that 
could  ultimately  reach  the  Supreme 
Court? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Yes.  It  certainly  Is  logical 
to  expect  that  they  might. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  view  of  that, 
wo'oid  it  seem  proper  for  any  Supreme 
Court  Justice  to  be  an  officer,  for  com- 
pensation, of  any  organization  of  any 
kind,  anywhere,  that  might,  some  day, 
have  a  matter  coming  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  which  the  Justice  Is  a 
member? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  There  may  well  be  In- 
stances In  which  it  would  be  Improper. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  view  of  Justice 
Douglas'  participation,  active  partici- 
pation— not  just  casual,  but  active— as  an 
officer  in  these  various  organizations,  not 
only  In  which  he  was  an  officer  but  also 
In  which  he  received  compensation — I 
believe  from  the  Parvin  Foundation  over 
a  period  of  about  6  years  he  received  from 
them  $85,000  to  $95,000.  and  I  believe 
from  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Demo- 
cratic Institutions  he  received  about  $500 


a  day,  and  then  the  other  Inter-Ameri- 
can Center,  all  of  these  he  has  been  ac- 
tively connected  with  and  has  received 
compensation  from.  Also,  he  has  written 
articles  for  magazines.  I  believe  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  referred  to  one  mag-, 
azlne  here,  Avant  Garde,  that  has  con- 
siderable pornographic  material  In  It — 
I  have  seen  it  myself  and  at  least  I  con- 
sider it  pornographic,  and  I  presume  the 
Senator  does? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  cerUlnly  do. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  all  of  these 
matters,  is  not  Justice  Douglas  placing 
himself  in  a  position  where  he  could  be 
seriously  embarrassed  by  matters  with 
which  he  has  been  actively  connected 
with  organizations  and  from  which  he 
has  received  compensation  if,  later,  such 
cases  came  to  the  Supreme  Court? 

Mr.  PANNIN.  Yes.  I  certainly  agree 
that  there  is  a  question  of  Judgment 
Involved.  Not  only  would  it  embarrass  the 
Court,  but  certainly  It  would  embarrass 
the  American  people. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  wish  again  to  com- 
mend the  able  Senator  from  Arizona  for 
the  magnificent  address  he  has  made  on 
this  subject. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator. 
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RE-REFERRAL  OF  S.  1298  TO  COM- 
MITTEE ON  COMMERCE 

Mr.  MAQNUSON.  Mr.  President, 
S.  1298,  a  bill  to  promote  the  domestic 
and  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States  by  modernizing  practices  of  the 
Federal  Government  relating  to  the  in- 
spection of  persons,  merchandise,  and 
conveyances  moving  Into,  through,  and 
out  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  Senator  Jackson  and  I 
have  cosponsored,  has  been  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  1298  is  idenUcal  to  S.  1537  of  the 
90th  Congress  and  other  similar  bills 
touching  upon  this  subject  matter,  all 
of  which  were  referred  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Commerce.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce  has  previously  held 
hearings  on  similar  legislation  and  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  thereon. 

I  am  appreciative  of  the  Interest  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  in  any 
legislation  which  may  have  an  Impact 
upon  revenue  measures,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  has  advised  that  he 
would  not  object  to  this  bill  being  re- 
ferred by  unanimous  consent  at  this 
time  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, with  the  understanding  that  in 
the  event  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
should  report  the  bill  that  the  Committee 
on  Finance  would  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  review  the  measure,  if  it  so  de- 
sired. Accordingly  with  that  understand- 
ing. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  S.  1298 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CHARLES  LUCE— NAMED  BUSINESS 
CITIZEN  OF  THE  YEAR 

Mr.  MAQNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
man  I  am  about  to  refer  to  needs  little. 


if  any  introduction  to  the  Members  of 
the  Senate.  Charles  Luce  distinguished 
himself  in  the  service  of  his  Nation,  as 
the  administrator  of  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  and  later  as  Un- 
der Secretary  of  the  Interior.  For  nearly 
2  years  now,  Mr.  Luce  has  been  serving 
In  the  capacity  of  chairman  of  the  Con- 
solidated Edison  Co.  of  New  Yoric. 

Two  weeks  ago.  Charles  Luce  was 
named  "Business  Citizen  of  the  Year"  by 
the  National  Businessmen's  Council — an 
honor  of  considerable  magnitude. 

An  article  in  the  Walla  Walla  Union- 
Bulletin  on  June  6  describes  Mr.  Luce's 
accomplishments  more  fully — and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Chaales  Loce  Business  CrrizEN  or  the  Yeak 
New  York. — Charles  P.  Luce,  chairman  of 
the  Consolidated  Edison  Company  of  New 
York,  has  been  named  "business  citizen  of 
the   year"    by    the    National    Businessmen's 
Council,    It    was    announced    Thursday    by 
Eugene  M.  Lang,  NBMC  chairman  and  presi- 
dent of  Resources  and  Facilities  Corporation. 
Chosen  from  more  than  100  nominees  by 
a  distinguished  panel  of  Judges,   Luce  was 
cited  for  bis  outstanding  contributions  and 
those  of  his  company  to  the  pressing  social 
Issues  affecting  urban  society. 
Among  them: 

Significant  gains  In  minority  employment 
at  Con  Ed  and,  in  his  role  as  chairman  of 
Coalition  Jobs,  helping  increase  minority 
employment  In  other  companies. 

Recruiting  In  the  ghetto  areas  of  New  York 
City  and  on-the-job  training  programs, 
coupled  with  academic  study  for  under- 
privileged and  "hard-core"  unemployed. 

Active  community  relations  programs  ex- 
posing hundreds  of  thousands  of  New  York 
youngsters  to  sports  events  at  Yankee  and 
Shea  Stadiums,  and  sponsorship  of  baseball 
clinics  and  sandlot  activities. 

Highly  effective  programs  to  curb  air  pol- 
lution and  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  New 
York  City. 

Sponsorship  of  television  programs  to  help 
educate,  provide  Job  leads  and  generally  to 
show  Interest  in  and  develop  pride  among 
the  disadvantaged,  especially  those  who  are 
members  of  minority  groups. 

Luce  will  be  honored  by  his  fellow  busi- 
nessmen at  a  dinner  June  25,  at  the  New 
York  Hilton.  Chairman  of  the  dinner  pro- 
gram Is  Melvln  L.  Billllgan.  Trans  World  Air- 
lines vice  president  and  general  counsel. 

The  Business  Citizen  of  the  Year  Award  is 
EjrmboUzed  by  a  bronze  statuette,  designed 
by  Nell  Pujlta,  connoting  the  direct  Involve- 
ment of  business  in  the  social  problems  of 
the  community  as  a  basic  obligation. 

Luce  came  to  Con  Edison  as  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer  August  1,  1967,  from 
the  post  of  undersecretary  of  the  Interior. 
Prom  early  1961  to  late  1966,  he  had  served 
as  Administrator  of  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration,  and  for  15  years  prior  to  that 
he  practiced  law  In  Walla  Walla. 

Luce  was  bom  In  Plattevllle.  Wis.  He  re- 
ceived tils  LLB  degree  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  Law  School  and  studied  for  one 
year  as  a  Sterling  Fellow  at  the  Yale  Law 
School.  He  served  as  an  attorney  for  the 
Board  of  Economic  Warfare  In  Washington, 
and  as  a  law  clerk  to  Svipreme  Court  Justice 
Hugo  L.  Black. 

Luce  Is  also  chairman  of  the  National 
Water  Commlasion  and  a  member  of  the 
boards  of  trustees  of  Columbia  University, 
the  New  York  Urban  Coalition,  the  Edison 
Electric  Institute,  the  New  York  rotanlcal 
Garden  and  Resources  for  the  Future. 


THE  AUTHORITY  OF  REASON— AN 
ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  JACKSON 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  my 
colleague  from  Washington.  Mr.  Jackson. 
delivered  the  commencement  address  last 
Sunday  at  Washington  State  University. 
His  address  was  thought  provoking,  and 
deserving  of  the  perusal  of  the  Members 
of  the  Senate.  I,  therefore,  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  Senator 
Jackson's  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  AuTHoarrY  op  Reason 
(By  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson) 

Dr.  Terrell,  President  Dederer  and  Members 
of  the  Board  of  Regents,  Faculty,  Graduating 
Class,  Parents,  Ladles  and  Gentlemen: 

I  am  delighted  to  have  this  chance  to  par- 
ticipate In  your  commencement  ceremony. 

I 

To  some  people  It  is  discouraging  when  so 
much  of  the  public  discussion  these  days  is 
devoted  to  the  problem  areas  of  our  nation 
abroad  and  at  home.  Yet  the  attention  we 
give  to  our  problems  should  be  a  source  of 
strength.  Any  people  that  can  be  as  aware  of 
the  challenges  as  we  are  cannot  be  all  bad! 

Look  at  some  of  the  challenges  tnat  con- 
front us : 

Abroad,  a  fresh  crisis  arrives  as  regularly  as 
the  morning  paper.  Contrary  to  the  reassur- 
ing view  of  some  people,  I  do  not  know  how 
to  assess  the  Soviet  Union  except  as  an 
opportunistic,  unpredictable,  dangerous  op- 
ponent— with  rapidly  expanding  military  ca- 
pabilities. We  cannot  be  confident  that  a 
Soviet  Union  that  invades  Czechoslovakia — 
a  communist  ally — will  not  use  military  force 
to  achieve  Its  purposes  on  other  fronts,  when 
it  thinks  this  can  be  done  without  running 
unacceptable  risks. 

In  a  world  where  the  fire  alarms  are  ring- 
ing. It  makes  good  sense  to  keep  our  fire- 
flghtlng  forces  In  first  class  shape.  And, 
obviously,  the  only  safe  way  to  negotiate 
with  the  Soviet  Union  is  to  have  strong  po- 
sitions to  bargain  from.  And  work  vrtth 
friends  and  allies  we  must — lor  our  combined 
efforts  are  needed  to  manage  international 
conflict  and  keep  it  within  bounds.  But 
working  with  proud  and  self-reliant  nations 
Is  easier  said  than  done. 

At  home,  we  are  up  against  prodigious 
problems.  We  have  yet  to  discover  how  to 
meet  our  need  for  public  services.  We  build 
cars  faster  than  roads,  shopping  centers 
faster  than  schools,  factories  to  produce 
patent  medicines  faster  than  hospitals. 
Science  has  taught  us  how  to  prolong  life, 
but  all  too  often  the  elderly  live  in  poverty 
and  loneliness.  We  have  an  economy  which 
produces  wealth  beyond  the  dreams  of  past 
societies,  but  millions  of  Americans  are  left 
out  of  the  benefits.  One  of  our  most  booming 
growth  industries  is  crime,  which  takes  its 
greatest  toll  from  the  poor  and  the  deprived. 
As  our  population  goes  up,  more  and  more 
of  our  people  will  be  urban  dwellers  with  all 
the  problems  that  can  bring,  such  as  blight 
in  our  cities  and  choked  systems  of  trans- 
portation in  our  metropolitan  areas.  Our 
natural  resources  are  going  to  be  under  tre- 
mendous pressure.  We  have  plenty  of  pol- 
luted water,  fouled  air,  and  desecrated  land 
right  now. 

II 
It  is  of  particular  concern  that  our  nation 
is  now  plagued  with  an  extremist  right  and 
an  extremist  left  that  hold  the  same  destruc- 
tive view — namely,  that  wrongs  can  be 
righted  by  taking  the  law  into  one's  own 
hands. 

Governor  Wallace  standing  in  the  school- 
house   door   in    Alabama    finds    his    natural 


counterpart  in  Mark  Rudd  standing  in  the 
university  door  at  Columbia.  The  "bum  and 
bomb  the  system"  contingent  has  its  coun- 
terpart in  the  "bomb  the  enemy  back  into 
the  Stone  Age"  contingent. 

The  threat  of  the  extremist  goes  to  the  very 
heart  of  democracy.  What  they  propose  is 
tyranny  of  the  minority. 

Impatient  with  the  democratic  process,  the 
extremists  are  out  to  thwart  the  will  of  the 
majority  expressed  through  duly  constituted 
democratic  institutions.  Some  of  the  more 
extreme  even  say  that  there  is  no  majority 
because  the  majority  has  no  right  to  have 
views  that  they  disagree  with ! 

'Both  ihe-extreme  right  and  the  extreme 
left  deny  the  central  principle  of  a  demo- 
cratic government — the  right  of  the  majority 
to  work  its  wlll^while  not  overriding  the 
rights  of  the  minority,  or  infringing  individ- 
ual rights  and  liberties. 

Historically,  since  the  days  of  Magna 
Carta,  we  have  worked  to  establish  demo- 
cratic institutions  to  safeguard  against  a 
tyranny  of  the  majority.  We  have  devised 
constitutions,  check  and  balance  systems,  pe- 
riodic free  elections,  the  due  process  of  law 
in  order  to  set  certain  limits  on  government 
and  to  protect  the  freedoms  and  rights  of 
minorities.  Now,  we're  up  against  a  situation 
where  the  great  majority  of  the  country 
needs  protection  against  small  extremist  mi- 
norities on  the  left  and  right  who  are  deter- 
mined to  thwart  the  will  of  the  majority 
expressed  through  orderly  democratic  proc- 
esses. 

No  fancy-Dan  playing  wit^  words  can  make 
extremism  into  a  virtue,  for  let  us  be  per- 
fectly clear  what  an  extremist  is:  an  extrem- 
ist is  a  person  tcho  takes  the  law  into  his 
own  hands. 

When  it  is  out  of  power,  extremism  leads 
to  anarchy,  inviting  the  mob  to  rule;  in 
power,  it  is  autocratic,  denying  the  civil  lib- 
erties which  are  the  bulwark  of  freedom.  In 
power  or  out  extremism  is  Incompatible  with 
civilized  life,  which  must  reject  anarchy  and 
autocracy  for  a  middle  ground  of  responsibil- 
ity— where  men  can  reach  agreements  with- 
out compulsion  and  can  still  disagree  with- 
out recourse  to  violence. 


Take  the  problem  on  university  campuses 
across  the  nation.  ^ 

When  I  speak  crltclally  of  these  prob- 
lems, let  me  emphasize  that  I  am  not  talk- 
ing about  Washington  State  Univesity.  This 
University  stands  in  a  progressive  tradition 
of  student  participation  in  the  common  life 
of  the  campus.  When  differences  on  Issues 
have  arisen  here,  and  they  have  been  minor, 
they  have  lieen  amicably  adjudicated — 
thanks  to  the  University  Administration, 
faculty,  and  students.  My  highest  praise  to 
President  Terrell,  the  Board  of  Regents,  the 
faculty  and  the  students  for  the  reasoned 
way  In  which  problems  have  been  resolved. 

Some  young  people  are,  I  know,  sharply 
critical  of  their  education.  Fine.  It  isn't 
as  good  as  it  ought  to  be.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, it  is  also  a  lot  better  than  It  tised  to  be. 
The  transmission  of  knowledge  has  been 
dramatically  improved  and  accelerated  in 
the  past  few  generations,  so  that  today's 
high  school  graduate  is  better  educated  in 
many  fields  than  the  college  graduate  a  lew 
years  ago,  and  today's  college  graduate  bet- 
ter than  the  Ph.  D.  a  generation  back. 

Most  colleges  and  universities  should  do 
more  to  listen  to  the  constructive  sugges- 
tions of  students.  Obviously,  there  should 
be  clearly  available  means  so  that  student 
opinions  can  be  heard  and  understood  and 
properly  responded  to  by  faculties  and  ad- 
nilnistrations. 

Furthermore,  most  colleges  and  universi- 
ties should  do  more  to  make  the  curriculum 
and  the  teaching  more  me^lngful  in  terms 
of  today's  problems  at  hom^  and  abroad.  On 
this,  students  often  make  wise  and  very 
useful  suggestions. 
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But  sooM  young  people  are  not  Just  oon- 
strucUvelr  critic*!  of  their  education.  L«t'e 
be  franJc  about  It,  eome  of  them  bare  been 
caught  up  In  a  ware  of  antl-lntellectualism 
and  they  aim  at  nothing  leaa  than  the  de- 
struction of  the  life  of  reaaon. 

Today,  some  student  and  professor  ac- 
tivists inside  some  universities,  and  certain 
outside  Ideological  groups,  no  longer  believe 
that  truth  and  the  authority  of  reason 
must  be  the  essential  consideration  In  the 
college  and  university  community.  Both  the 
extreme  right  and  the  extreme  left  hold  the 
same  low  view  of  reasoned  discourse.  They 
are  essentially  political  activists  who  see 
universities  as  pawns  In  a  bigger  game  and 
who  are  willing  to  subordinate  the  unU 
versltlea  and  the  Integrity  of  the  educational 
process  to  external  political  ends. 

rv 

Part  of  the  antl-lntellectualtem  Is  a  con- 
tempt for  the  rights  of  others.  So  we  have 
forceful  takeover  of  buildings,  college  offl- 
clals  held  prisoner,  flies  rifled  and  documents 
stolen,  and  classes  forcefully  disrupted. 

What  should  be  done  when  members  of 
a  university  community  use  force  or  violence 
to  dlsrvpt  and  cripple  the  university?  I  be- 
lieve Itr administrators  have  no  alternative 
but  to  take  the  proper  legal  steps  to  stop 
them.  Capitulation  to  force  leads  only  to 
further  demands  backed  up  by  further  force, 
and  where  the  mob  rules,  the  rights  and 
freedoms  of  students  to  learn  and  teachers 
to  teach  disappear. 

Furthermore,  the  university  la  not  a 
sanctuary  where  civil  crimes  should  be  for- 
given and  the  authority  of  civil  law  eroded. 

As  Thurgood  Marshall,  the  first  Negro 
Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  said  just 
last  month: 

"It  does  not  take  leadership  or  courage  to 
stand  In  the  back  of  the  crowd  and  throw 
rocks  or  bombs.  Nothing  will  be  settled  with 
guns,  fire  bombs  or  rocks.  The  coimtry  can't 
•urvlye  If  the  perpetrators  go  unpunished." 

"Anarchy  Is  anarchy,"  Thurgood  Marshall 
added,  "and  It  makes  no  difference  who  prac- 
tices It — It  U  bad.  It  Is  punishable,  and  It 
should  be  punished." 

▼ 

Education,  of  course.  Is  not  a  guarantee  of 
wisdom  but  It  helps,  and  I  will  bet  on  the 
wisdom  of  a  democracy  that  values  educa- 
tion to  understand  that  the  path  to  a  decent 
future  leads  by  the  many  small  steps  we  call 
reform  and  not  by  a  leap  into  the  darkness 
of  extremism,  whether  it  Is  called  rtaction  ot 
revolutU/n. 

Our  survival  In  freedom  and  our  chance  to 
leave  to  our  children  a  better  America  In  a 
better  world  depend  on  enough  of  us  being 
sensible,  cleftr-tblnklng,  and  sufflclently 
hard-headed  to  know  that  extremism  pro- 
ylUes  no  answers — and  prepared  to  stand  up 
and  be  counted  when  the  easy  course  Is  to 
sit  on  our  hands.  The  task  of  all  of  lis  is 
to  call  for  obedience  to  the  law — and  to  de- 
nounce mob  action. 

At  a  recent  graduation  exercise  Bob  Hope's 
advice  to  the  young  people  going  out  Into 
the  world  was:  Don't  go!  But  that  choice  is 
not  available — attractive  as  It  sometimes 
seenis. 

If  this  luilversity  has  served  you  well,  and 
I  trust  It  has,  you  know  enough  to  under- 
stand that  there  is  much  more  to  know, 
and  that  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom.  It  Is 
also  an  excellent  preparation  for  getting  on 
with  the  world's  work. 

Oo  on,  now:  there  Is  plenty  of  work  to  be 
done. 


NEW  BOOK:   "ROBERT  R.  YOUNCJ— 
THE  POPULIST  OP  WALL  STREET" 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
vite your  attention  to  a  recent  book 
whicla  focuses  on  a  sector  of  American 
business  which  should  be  of  interest  to 
every  Member  of  the  Senate. 


"Robert  R.  Youn«— The  Populist  of 
Wall  Street,"  by  Joaeph  Borkln,  provides 
a  revealing  and  documented  account  of 
one  of  the  great  bualnees  battles  of  our 
times — the  struggle  for  control  of  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad. 

This  book  contains  a  rare  blend  of 
drama  and  scholarship  capable  of  hold- 
ing the  reader  in  -its  grip  to  the  last  sen- 
tence. It  may  well  be  considered  one  of 
the  more  Important  contributions  to 
American  business  history. 


DR.  HAROLD  8.  DIEHL  ON  SMOKING 
AND  ITS  HEALTH  HAZARDS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  Dr. 
Harold  S.  Diehl  is  one  of  our  most  dis- 
tinguished authorities  on  the  subject  of 
smoking  and  its  health  hazards.  Upon  re- 
tiring from  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
where  he  had  held  the  position  of  dean 
of  medical  sciences  and  professor  of  pub- 
lic health  for  23  years.  Dr.  Diehl  joined 
the  American  Cancer  Society  as  senior 
vice  president  for  research  and  medical 
affairs.  He  has  devoted  much  time  to  the 
study  of  smoking  and  its  relation  to  dis- 
ease and  has  worked  long  and  hard  to 
increase  the  public's  awareness  of  this 
relationship.  His  most  recent  addition 
to  the  body  of  knowledge  on  this  subject 
is  his  book.  "Tobacco  and  Your  Health: 
The  Smoking  Controversy."  a  lucid  dis- 
sertation of  the  research  done  to  date  on 
smoking  and  health. 

In  trying  to  understand  an  issue  so 
complex  as  the  relationship  of  smoking 
and  disease,  we  are  very  fortunate  to 
have  at  hand  the  conclusions  of  a  phy- 
sician as  wise  and  articulate  as  Dr.  Diehl. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
view of  his  book  in  Medical  World  News 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  book  re- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Tobacco  and  Your  Hxalth:  Thk     Smokhto 

controvrrst,  bt  harold  s.  dixbl,  m.d. 
(Reviewed  by  Luther  L.  Terry.   MJ>.,   vice 

president  for  medical  affairs.  University  of 

Pennsylvania) 

More  than  40%  of  the  total  American  adult 
population  are  regular  cigarette  smokers. 
And  more  than  half  of  these  people  have 
tried  to  quit  smoking  at  least  once.  To  rein- 
force their  motivation  and  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  them  to  quit  smoking,  they  need 
encouragement  from  their  personal  physl- 
claits.  Since  office  counseling  Is  frequently 
brief,  the  physician  can  choose  no  better 
course  than  to  refer  his  patient  to  this  book. 

Every  day,  about  3.600  teen-agers  and 
young  adults  try  their  first  cigarette.  The 
fortunate  ones  do  not  repeat  the  experiment. 
Many  others,  however,  continue  smoking  un- 
tU  they  develop  cigarette  dependency.  Many 
of  these  young  people  will  &nd  a  factual 
talk  with  their  family  physician  about  gen- 
eral health  habits — Including  the  smoking 
question — sufficient  to  swing  them  back  to 
the  ranks  of  nonsmokers.  To  supplement 
what  the  physician  may  say  to  these  younger 
patients,  this  new  volume  Is  valuable  in  its 
scope,  authenticity,  and  readability. 

During  the  past  ten  years.  Dr.  Diehl,  who 
is  emeritus  dean  of  the  medical  sciences  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota  and  former  vice 
president  for  research  and  medical  affairs  of 
the  American  Cancer  Society,  has  worked  to 
increase  public  awareness  of  the  health  haz- 
ards of  cigarette  smoking.  His  efforts,  both 
within  the  medical  community  and  «mf»»ig 
the  American  pubUc,  come  Into  even  sharp- 
er focus  in  his  book. 


The  volume  opens  with  statements  by  na- 
tional and  internationally  famed  sclentlflc 
experts — statements  that  unequivocally  in- 
dict cigarettes  as  a  cause  of  lung  cancer  and 
as  a  principal  factor  in  either  causing  or 
exacerbating  various  other  respiratory  and 
cardiovascular  diseases.  Says  Dr.  Diehl:  "In 
spite  of  such  total  agreement  among  health 
and  medical  organizations,  spokesmen  for 
the  tobacco  Interests  keep  saying,  "There  Is 
no  sclentlflc  proof  that  cigarette  smoking 
causes  any  human  disease  or  in  any  way  Im- 
pairs human  health.'  ''  And  In  support  of 
this  theme,  the  advertisements  of  the  cig- 
arette Industry  "imply  that  smoking  is  as- 
sociated with  robust  health,  vigor,  charm. 
and  romance." 

This  book  has  a  provocative  message  for 
both  the  smoker  and  the  nonsmoker.  To  chal- 
lenge the  habituated  smoker  Into  questioning 
his  cigarette  dependency,  the  author  outlines 
such  factual  aspects  as  the  history  of  to- 
bacco usage;  reasons  why  people  smoke:  the 
degree  of  risk  of  cigarette,  cigar,  and  pipe 
smoking:  and  what  Is  being  done  or  can  be 
done  by  the  tobacco  Industry,  by  voluntary 
health,  educational,  and  civic  organizations, 
and  by  government  to  reduce  the  health  haz- 
ard of  cigarette  smoking. 

Specific  chapters  deal  with  general  death 
rates,  as  well  as  the  comparative  Incidences 
of  illness  and  disability  among  smokers  and 
nonsmokers.  Other  chapters  discuss  the  re- 
lationships between  tobacco  usage  and  can- 
cer Incidence;  tobacco  and  cardiovascular 
disease;  and  tobacco  and  chronic  bronchitis, 
emphysema,  and  certain  other  diseases. 
Well  over  90%  of  the  book's  content  has  been 
gleaned  from  material  in  the  scientific  press 
or  U.S.  government  sources.  The  latter  in- 
clude the  1964  rep>ort  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee to  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public 
Health  Service,  the  1967  and  1968  supple- 
ments to  this  document,  and  the  report  of 
the  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics 
entitled  Cigarette  Smoking  and  Health  Char- 
acteristics. These  references  as  well  as  others 
are  fully  annotated  in  the  appendix  and 
supplemented  by  footnotes. 

Other  highlights  Include  information  on 
who  smokes  and  why,  the  personal  decisions 
involved  for  the  person  who  decides  to  give 
up  smoking,  and  where  he  can  go  for  assist- 
ance. The  book  reports  the  counterattacks 
of  the  tobacco  Industry  and  Ita  supporters 
to  distort  or  suppress  the  facts  about  smok- 
ing-induced  disability,  disease,  and  death. 
There  is  also  discussion  of  government  re- 
sponsibility to  protect  the  health  of  the 
nation  from  what — to  this  reviewer,  among 
others — is  our  No.  1  public  and  personal 
health  problem.  A  helpful  glossary  of  terms 
is  given  in  the  appendix. 

At  the  present  time,  250,000  to  300,000 
lives  are  lost  yearly  in  the  U.S.  because  of 
smoklng-related  disease.  A  considerable  por- 
tion of  medical  practice  Is  devoted  to  alle- 
viating the  needless  disability  and  disease 
caused  by  long-term  habituation  to  cigar- 
ette smoking.  Much  more  can  be  done  to 
reduce  this  unnecessary  and  wasteful  toll, 
if  practicing  physicians  will  take  the  initia- 
tive and  pursue  a  more  aggressive  role  in 
counseling  patients  against  smoking. 

This  book  will  serve  the  practitioner  well 
as  a  reference  and  as  a  reminder  of  his 
responsibility  to  answer  personally  to  a  vital 
need  of  his  patients  and  their  families.  And 
if  he  is  not  one  of  the  more  than  100,000 
physicians  who  have  either  quit  smoking  or 
never  started,  he  ought  to  heed  the  book's 
very  special  message. 


THE  WORK  OP  THE  NATIONAL  COM- 
MISSION ON  PRODUCT  SAFETY 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
week,  I  placed  in  the  Record  an  article 
describing  the  work  of  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Product  Safety  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post.  On  Mon- 
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day,  June  2.  1969,  the  Washington  Post 
published  a  letter,  responding  to  the  arti- 
cle, by  Mr.  John  W.  Helney  who  Is  presi- 
dent of  the  Indiana  Gas  Co.,  first  vice 
president  and  director  of  the  American 
Gas  Association,  and  chairman  of  the 
association's  special  committee  on  con- 
sumer affairs. 

Through  its  laboratories  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  the  American  Gas  Association 
maintains  one  of  the  best  voluntary  in- 
dustrial standard  programs  in  private 
Industry.  Prototypes  of  gas  appliances 
and  accessories  must  meet  safety  stand- 
ards developed  by  the  United  States  of 
America  Standards  Institute  before  the 
appliances  are  entitled  to  bear  the  labo- 
ratories' certification  seal — the  blue  star. 
But  the  laboratories'  work  does  not  stop 
with  the  certification.  AGA  inspection 
engineers  make  periodic  checks  to  see 
that  the  products  manufactured  continue 
to  conform  to  the  design  which  was  orig- 
inally tested. 

Mr.  Helney 's  letter  tells  of  the  steps 
the  association's  appliance  testing  labo- 
ratories are  taking  to  eliminate  the  bum 
hazard  which  has  been  found  to  be  as- 
sociated with  gas- fired  floor  register  floor 
furnaces.  The  letter  is  indicative  of  the 
sincere  constructive  approach  the  Amer- 
ican Gas  Association  has  to  consumer 
problems  and  AGA  and  its  laboratories 
are  certainly  to  be  commended  for  their 
efforts  to  meet  their  responsibilities  in 
this  area.  AGA  should  be  commended,  as 
weU,  for  its  forthright  support  of  the 
woric  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Product  Safety. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  Mr.  Helney  be 
printed  in  the  Rscord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Nxw  York,  N.Y. 

GAS    SATTTT    MRASURIS 

In  your  article,  "Product  Safety  Gains  Im- 
petus," in  the  May  13  edlUon  of  The  Wash- 
ington Pott,  reference  was  made  to  gas-fired 
floor  register  floor  furnaces. 

The  American  Oas  Association  is  in  com- 
plete agreement  with  the  National  Conunis- 
BlOQ  on  Product  Safety  that  ways  most  ba 
found  to  eliminate  the  bum  hazard  from 
the  grate  which  has  been  revealed  as  asso- 
ciated with  the  use  of  these  furnaces.  To  that 
end.  the  gas  industry  has  initiated  the  fol- 
lowing actions: 

1.  The  Association's  Appliance  Testing  Lab- 
oratories have  su^ended  testing  and  certifi- 
cation of  new  models  of  floor  register  floor 
furnaces. 

2.  Manufacturers  of  certified  fioor  furnaces 
will  provide  prominent  warning  labels  and 
clearer  operating  and  installation  instruc- 
tions. 

3.  Manufacturers  have  outlined  to  our  lab- 
oratories a  comprehensive  and  cooperative 
research  program  which  they  are  launching 
to  find  ways  of  reducing  the  temperature  of 
the  fioor  furnace  grate. 

4.  Officials  of  our  appliance  testing  labo- 
ratories are  exploring  with  representatives  of 
government,  consulting  experts  and  stand- 
ards-making bodies  a  wide  spectrum  of  pos- 
sible solutions  to  this  problem.  None  of  these 
has  yet  been  proved  out.  including  those  of 
Welner  Associates  referred  to  in  your  article. 

The  above  action  demonstrates  that  our 
Industry  is  not  standing  still  in  its  efforts  to 
help  provide  the  consumer  with  the  safeat 
products  possible.  The  American  Gas  Asso- 
ciatloa  is  constantly  seeking  methods  to 
strengthen  and  improve  its  testing  and  certl- 
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flcatlon  program  to  provide  high  quality  and 
high  performance  gas  appliances.  In  this 
connection  we  have  been  cooperating  clostiy 
with  tile  National  Commission  on  Product 
8af0ty. 

The  tens  of  thousands  of  models  of  appli- 
ances which  have  been  tested  and  certified 
during  the  44  years  of  AGA's  testing  and 
certification  prog^ram,  and  the  millions  of 
gas  appliances  which  have  been  built  In  ac- 
cordance with  these  certified  models  and 
used  safely  by  consumers,  attest  to  the  fact 
that  a  voluntary  standards-making  system 
can  and  does  work. 

J.   W.   Qkinet, 
Chairman,  Special  Committee  on  Con- 
sumer Affairs,  American  Gas  Associa- 
tion. 


TRIBUTE   TO   LEON   HERMAN.   DIS- 
TINGUISHED PUBLIC  SERVANT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  gentle  scholar 
who  labored  tirelessly  to  lead  us  Into  a 
clearer  imderstanding  of  the  complexi- 
ties of  the  cold  war. 

When  Leon  Herman  died  unexpectedly 
at  his  home  on  the  last  day  of  May,  we 
lost  one  of  our  most  knowledgeable  and 
experienced  students  of  the  Soviet  econ- 
omy. Since  1942,  Mr.  Herman  had  served 
his  Government  truly  and  well,  first  as 
Chief  of  the  UJ5.SJi.  Section  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  and  then,  for  the 
last  12  years  as  the  Senior  Specialist  in 
the  Soviet  Economy  at  the  Library  of 
Congress. 

^  He  provided  insightful  analyses  for 
many  of  us.  wrote  definitive  reports  on 
the  evolution  of  the  Soviet  economy  and 
often  served  as  a  guide  and  traveling 
expert  for  Government  oCQcials  visiting 
the  Soviet  Union.  \ 

Throughout  his  career,  Leba  Herman 
sought  to  cut  through  the  poUtidal  myths 
of  the  c(AA  war  and  to  cmcenu^te  in- 
stead on  the  economic  realities  which  he 
saw  moulding  Soviet  policy.  He  possessed 
a  brilliant  mind,  crammed  with  facts  and 
figures  and  ideas.  But  he  was  always 
humble,  eager  to  talk  to  anyone  who 
sought  his  advice.  At  times  his  small 
office  in  the  Library  of  Congress  would 
be  crowded  to  overfiowlng  as  students, 
legislators,  and  administrators  sought  his 
advice. 

For  Leon  Herman  believed  in  sharing 
his  knowledge.  A  Polish  immigrant,  he 
saw  clearly  the  responsibility  of  a  free 
people  to  keep  informed  and  devoted  his 
life  to  informing  others. 

In  many  ways,  he  was  the  epitome  of 
the  Intellectual  in  government  service. 
His  presence  on  Capitol  Hill  enriched  the 
Nation's  periormance;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  he  enriched  also  the  scholar's 
world:  for.  more  than  just  acting  as  a 
conduit  of  ideas  fiowlng  into  the  Govern- 
ment, Leon  Herman  was  a  source  of  ideas 
flowing  through  the  imiversities  and  the 
colleges  of  the  West. 

Even  in  these  troubled  times.  Leon 
Herman  remained  an  optimist.  Despite 
the  cruelties  he  had  witnessed  in  his 
life,  he  f^aw  mankind  moving  to  a  better 
state,  where  all  men  might  transcend 
their  intellectual  differences  and  live  in 
peace. 

Just  4  days  before  he  died,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  presented  Leon  Herman's  last 
work  to  this  distinguished  body  as  sup- 


plemental information  to  my  proposed 
East- West  Trade  Relations  Act  of  1969. 
As  I  read  through  it  again,  I  became  even 
more  conscious  of  the  Nations  loss;  Leon 
Herman  was  a  gifted  scholar  of  sur- 
passing insight. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  article  eulogiz- 
ing Leon  Herman  contributed  by  Joseph 
G.  Whelan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  eulogy 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Leon  Herman,  a  Remembrance,  June  3,  1969 
(By  Joseph  G.  Whelan) 

It  is  very  difficult  for  me,  as  it  is  for  you, 
to  say  all  that  is  In  one's  heart  this  after- 
noon— the  sadness,  the  warmth,  the  love,  the 
deep  sense  of  loss  that  binds  us  all  together 
In  sharing  this  burden  of  sorrow. 

We,  the  family  and  friends  of  Leon,  must 
measure  for  ourselves  what  this  man  has 
meant  for  each  one  of  us;  and  in  taking  that 
measure,  we  alone  can  know  the  full  weight 
of  our  grief. 

For  Augusta,  Leon  was  a  man  of  un- 
bounded affection,  of  tenderness,  of  love;  a 
thoroughly  good  man,  he  was,  who  shared 
with  her  a  lifetime  of  joy  and  happiness. 

For  Gene  and  Paul,  Leon  was  a  model 
father  who  Imparted,  among  other  things, 
perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  human  values,  a 
love  for  the  intellectual  life,  a  love  for  the 
pursuit  of  learning. 

And  for  us  his  friends,  Leon  was  whatever 
was  lacking  in  ourselves;  for,  through  his  In- 
finite generosity,  bis  total  giving  of  self  to 
others,  he  gave  strength  to  those  In  emo- 
tional distress,  wisdom  to  those  exhausted  in 
their  own  Intellectual  resources,  and  con- 
fidence to  those  suffering  from  a  loss  of  will 
or  of  purpose. 

He  was  this,  and  much  more — this,  we  all 
know. 

For,  in  aU  he  did,  Leon  excelled;  he  accom- 
plished many  things,  although  in  bis  quiet 
self-effacing  way  he  sought  to  minimize  these 
achievements.  But  we  all  know  that  by  these 
achievements  he  had  won  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  professional  men  In  Govern- 
ment, of  leaders  In  our  national  Legislature, 
of  the  scholarly  community,  and  of  men  in 
the  business  world.  Yet,  despite  this  eminent 
and  deserved  recognition  of  worth,  he  re- 
mained as  he  had  always  been  a  genuinely 
humble  man  who  deplored  false  pride  and 
false  prestige  and  commanded  the  esteem  ol 
his  peers  by  the  weight  of  his  knowledge  and 
the  exceUence  of  his  professional  perform- 
ance. 

For  L«on  was  the  complete  professional 
man,  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  disciplines 
of  economics.  Soviet  affairs,  and  international 
relations;  and  he  was  gifted  with  a  power  of 
insight,  analysis  and  articulation  that  en- 
abled him  to  make  a  profound  Impact  not 
only  within  the  narrower  sphere  of  Govern- 
ment service  but  far  beyond  In  the  many 
worlds  of  scholarship,  education,  and  busi- 
ness. 

Leon's  professional  activities  as  a  specialist 
In  Soviet  economics  and  a  long-time  student 
of  International  trade  and  world  affairs  are 
recorded  in  a  vast  bibliography  of  published 
and  unpublished  writings,  compiled  during 
years  of  public  service  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  the  Library  of  Congress.  They 
are  recorded,  too,  in  an  impressive  record  of 
active  participation,  often  as  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal generating  forces,  in  professional  or- 
ganizations whose  purposes  were  to  advance 
the  study  of  Soviet  affairs  and  the  study  of 
economics.  And.  they  are  recorded  in  his 
commitment  to  teaching  In  the  School  of 
International  Service  at  American  University 
and  in  the  ever-lengthening  list  of  lectures 
and  panel  participation  In  meetings  of  spe- 
cialized groups  too  numerous  to  mention. 

As  a  truly  professional  man.  Leon  moved 
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with  an  uncommon  grace  and  eaa«  within  the 
Oorernment  service  and  between  it  and  the 
worlds  of  scholarship  and  business:  and 
wherever  he  went,  thoee  with  whom  he  waa 
cloaely  associated  oould  not  fall  to  feel  th« 
impress  of  the  power  of  his  Intellect,  the 
depth  and  breadth  of  his  wisdom,  and  the 
vast  dimension  of  his  human  understanding. 
In  this  way  Leon  epitomised  the  finest  of 
what  the  Intellectual  should  be  In  the  Oov< 
ernment  service.  He  should  be,  as  Arthur  M. 
Schleslnger,  Jr.  once  said  during  the  Ken- 
nedy years,  a  conduit  between  the  Intellec- 
tual world  outside  and  the  Oovernment,  a 
sort  of  vital  connection  for  tapping  an  essen- 
tial, llfe-sustalnlng  natural  resource. 

This  Leon  was:  but  he  was  more:  by  his 
own  unique  professional  abilities  and  per- 
sonal qualities,  his  presence  not  only  enriched 
the  Government  service,  but,  in  a  reverse  way, 
enriched  also  the  scholarly  world:  for  more 
than  Just  acting  as  a  conduit  of  Ideas  flowing 
Into  the  Oovernment.  Leon  himself  was  a 
seminal  source  of  Influence,  generating  Ideas 
throughout  the  nation's  scholarly  commu- 
nity Itself. 

Of  all  the  publications  In  both  private 
Joximals  and  public  documents  for  which 
"Leon*  Wore  either  direct  or  Indirect  respon- 
"Wblllty,"  perhaps  none  Illustrates  this  point 
better  than  the  studies  prepared  for  the 
Joint  Koonomlc  Committee  of  Congress 
under  Leon's  direction.  First  published  in 
1992  and  followed  by  numerous  succeeding 
volumes,  these  studies  have  drawn  widely 
upon  the  expertise  of  specialists  In  the  So- 
viet economy  within  the  Government  and 
within  the  nation's  scholarly  community. 

Besides  assuming  the  directorial  and  edi- 
torial respmnslblUtles.  Leon  also  contributed 
chapters  on  Soviet  trade. 

Recognized  Immediately  as  work  of  ex- 
traordinary merit,  these  studies  have  become 
a  standard  source  for  the  study  of  the  So- 
viet economy  In  our  nation's  colleges  and 
universities  and  in  other  centers  of  Soviet 
studies  throughout   the  West. 

Thus,  m  this  case  alone  (for  there  are 
many  more)  Leon  was  able  to  exert  his 
energies  and  apply  his  extraordinary  gifts 
not  only  for  the  benefit  of  Congress  but  for 
the  good  of  scholars  everywhere  and  for  the 
advancement  of  knowledge. 

But  this  Is  what  Leon  was :  A  person  imbued 
with  the  finest  spirit  of  Intellectuallsm,  and 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  others.  For  Leon's 
was  a  life  devoted  to  the  achievement  of 
these  greatest  of  all  human  values. 

Intellectually,  he  was  a  totally  committed 
person.  His  interests  ranged  far  beyond  hla 
professional  concerns,  to  the  theater,  to 
literature,  to  history;  indeed,  he  was  the  uni- 
versal man  who  found  Infinite  pleasure  in 
contemplating  and  discussing  the  whole  of 
the  human  experience.  A  chance  telephone 
conversation,  a  casual  "walk  around  the 
block"  after  a  noon-day  lunch,  table-talk  at 
dinner  before  a  meeting  of  the  local  AAASS 
chapter — these  could  be,  and  more  often  were, 
occasions  for  a  stirring  Intellectual  engage- 
ment on  the  politics  of  the  day,  the  social 
unrest  in  the  country,  the  state  of  the 
theater  and  the  arts,  or  an  analysis  of  the 
latest  developments  In  East-West  relaUons. 
But  Leon's  Intellectuallsm  was  not  some- 
thing self -centered  and  self-contained :  It  was 
always  placed  in  the  service  of  others.  This 
was  probably  hU  most  distinguishing  per- 
sonal characteristic:  for.  as  a  totally  Involved 
human  being,  he  willingly  and  unsparingly 
shared  with  others  himself,  his  energy.  hU 
many  gifts  and   talents. 

In  this  sense  Leon  was  a  genuine  humanist. 
As  a  compassionate  man.  he  loved  humanity 
for  lU  better  qualities:  and  despite  the  cruel- 
ties that  he  had  seen  in  his  own  lifetime, 
he  could  not  take  a  tragic  view  of  life  or  of 
history.  For  him,  the  history  of  modem  man 
represented  the  acciimulated  values  of  all 
civilization,  and  civUlzatlon  for  all  Its  faults 
and  frailties  was  moving  to  a  higher  plane 
of  social  betterment  for  all  mankind. 


An  optimist,  he  was  ever  hopeful,  ever- 
expeotlng  better  things,  although  by  no 
means  was  he  unmindful  of  the  odds  that 
mankind  faced.  An  essentially  untraglc  man 
living  in  a  potentially  tragic  world,  he  could 
look  beyond  the  overt  weaknesses  and  short- 
comings of  our  country,  and  see  Its  many 
strengths,  and  assessing  its  possibilities  for 
achieving  a  greater  good  in  this  world,  could 
cast  his  vision  to  more  distant  horizons  and 
give  hope  and  confidence,  indeed  faith,  to 
those  more  pessimistic. 

This  was  Leon:  and  one  should  not  have 
expected  less  of  so  fine  and  sensitive  a  man: 
for.  as  we  all  know,  he  was  the  kindest  of 
men  who  had  a  nobility  of  spirit  that  touched 
us  all. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRLATIONS 
19«9— PROGRAM 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  It  is  not 
possible  to  have  disposition  of  S.  1708 
today,  and  probably  not  in  the  very  near 
future. 

In  accordance  with  the  previously  an- 
nounced schedule  of  business  by  the 
leadership,  I  move  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
218.  H.R.  11400.  the  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations Act.  No  action  will  be  taken 
on  this  measure  until  Monday  next.  I 
wish  to  emphasize  the  previously  an- 
nounced schedule  that  Senate  Resolution 
85,  the  so-called  commitments  resolu- 
tion, will  be  the  next  order  of  business 
in  the  Senate,  immediately  after  dis- 
position of  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (HJl.  11400)  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1969,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bUl, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  with  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  thank  the  acting  majority  leader 
for  this  action.  I  think  It  Is  wise.  I 
understand  It  has  been  taken  with  the 
full  concurrence  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
sow),  who  is  the  author  of  the  bill.  I 
hope  that  before  the  bill  again  comes  be- 
fore the  Senate,  Senators  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  consider  it  and  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  consider  the  objections 
which  Senator  Wayne  Morse  made  to  it. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  Morse  formula. 
He  sent  me  a  letter,  which  I  read  Into 
the  Record  a  few  minutes  ago.  I  hope 
Senators  will  consider  carefully  what 
S.  1708  would  do  as  a  giveway.  and  the 
bad  precedent  which  it  would  set. 


THE  MILITARY  BUDGET  AND 
NATIONAL  PRIORITIES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday.  June  10.  1969.  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  ( Mr.  Goldwater  )  presented  tes- 
timony to  the  Subcommittee  on  Economy 
in  Government,  which  is  holding  hear- 
ings on  "The  Military  Budget  and  Na- 
tional Economic  Pi'loritles." 

Senator  Goldwater  made  an  excellent 
presentation  of  an  important  viewpoint 


with  regard  to  military  spending.  Al- 
though I  do  not  entirely  agree  with  all 
aspects  of  this  viewpoint,  there  are  a 
number  of  areas  of  common  agreement 
between  Senator  Goldwater  and  myself. 
Both  of  us,  I  believe,  are  concerned 
about  waste  and  Inefficiency  In  the  De- 
fense Department.  Both  of  us  suppori  a 
strong  defense  program. 

I  agree  with  Senator  Goldwater  that 
"the  American  people  have  had  enough 
of  secrecy  and  distortion  from  the  Penta- 
gon." I  agree  that  the  American  people 
have  had  enough  of  '"false  information 
about  low  bids,  efficiency  perfonnanccs, 
procurement  practices." 

I  also  agree  with  Senator  Goldwater 
that  "the  American  people  have  had 
enough  from  the  Pentagon  that  sounds 
like  cost-effectiveness  and  which  was 
really  waiste  and  inefficiency." 

The  subcommittee  was  particularly 
pleased  that  Senator  Goldwater  could 
participate  in  the  present  Inquiry  be- 
cause of  his  extensive  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience with  mllitai-y  spending  problems 
as  a  result  of  his  membership  on  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee  over  the 
past  many  years. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  therefore, 
to  have  printed  In  the  Record  the  full 
text  of  Senator  Goldwater's  statement 
to  the  Subcommittee  on  Economy  in  Gov- 
ernment. Joint  Economic  Committee, 
June  10,  1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
Sta'tement  by  Senator  Barky  Goldwater 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee, I  wish  to  thank  you  for  inviting 
me  here  today  to  testify  on  this  very  Impor- 
tant question  of  the  military  budget  and 
national  economic  priorities.  I  believe,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  my  career  and  my  public 
statements  over  the  years  have  qualified  me 
to  some  extent  to  add  my  voice  to  any  dis- 
cussion which  has  to  do  with  military  ex- 
penditures In  today's  world. 

Now,  when  I  was  first  asked  to  testify  at 
these  hearings.  I  declined.  My  feeling  was 
that  the  members  of  this  subcommittee  may 
already  have  made  up  their  minds  as  to 
where  the  military  budget  should  fit  In  any 
overall  consideration  of  national  spending 
priorities.  In  addition  to  that,  I  was  con- 
cerned that  the  subconunlttee's  revelations 
on  waste  and  Inefllciency  in  defense  procure- 
ment would  become  a  controlling  factor  in 
any  recommendations  it  might  make  on 
spending  priorities. 

This  feeling,  I  must  say,  st«nmed  pri- 
marily from  the  news  release  which  was  at- 
tached to  the  Chairman's  letter  to  me  in 
which  It  was  announced  that  there  are  clear 
signs  that  the  Federal  Oovernment  Is  spend- 
ing too  much  money  on  mllltery  programs 
This  was  a  direct  quote  from  that  press  re- 
lease which  went  on  to  say  that  the  hearings 
of  this  subcommittee  on  the  C-5A  cargo 
plane  Illustrated  that  the  Pentagon  was  un- 
able to  effectively  control  the  cost  of  Its 
weapons  system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the 
whole  idea  of  coming  to  grips  with  waste 
and  inefflclency  and  the  expenditure  of  too 
much  money  in  defense  procurement.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  believe  that  this  should  be  a 
ruling  factor  in  any  decision  on  spending 
priorities. 

As  I  say,  this  was  my  feeling.  I  must  say 
that  it  hasn't  been  entirely  dispelled.  How- 
ever, since  declining  the  committee's  first 
invitation  to  appear  and  testify,  I  have  had 
several  conversations  with  Chairman  Prox- 
mlre  which  clarified  certain  points  In  my 
mind.  In  addition  to  that.  President  Nlxou 
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has  subaequenUy  olartfled  the  administra- 
tion's vlewiwlnts  on  some  of  these  questtons. 
Consequently,  I  am  here  today  in  the  hope 
that.  I  may  be  of  some  assistance  in  these 
deliberations. 

At  the  out8«t,  let  me  make  It  very  clear 
that  I  did  not  come  here  today  to  debate 
military  strategy  or  to  criticize  or  evaluate 
American  policy  In  Vietnam  or  other  areas 
of  the  world.  Nor  did  I  come  here  to  suggest 
any  panaceas  for  the  situations  that  con- 
front us. 

For  example,  I  am  not  about  to  come  up 
with  any  easy-sounding  solution  such  as  the 
nationalization  of  defense  Industries  doing 
more  than  75  per  cent  of  their  total  business 
with  the  government.  I  have  no  desire,  be- 
lieve me,  to  extend  the  bureaucratic  arm  of 
this  government,  especially  into  the  field 
of  private  entetprlse.  I  ask  you  to  consider 
how  long  It  might  take  us  to  receive  delivery 
on  a  new  plane  If  Lockheed  or  North  Ameri- 
can Aviation  or  Boeing  or  any  of  Uie  other 
defense  contractors  were  being  operated  with 
that  marvelous  bureaucratic  efBclency  with 
which  our  Poet  Office  Is  run. 

In  the  Chairman's  Invitation  for  me  to  ap- 
pear, be  spoke  of  a  dialogue  on  the  Important 
questions  involved  In  the  military  budget  and 
national  economic  priorities.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  such  a  dialogue  wlU  be  possible,  but  I 
must.  In  truth,  say  that  so  far  from  what  I 
have  read  In  the  papers,  these  hearings  have 
seemed  to  be  more  of  a  soxindlng  board  for 
those  who  want  to  criticize  various  facets  of 
our  military  establishment  or  our  foreign 
policy  than  it  has  a  serloiu  dialogue  on  where 
the  defense  of  this  nation  should  stand  in 
any  list  of  priorities. 

For  example,  everytlme  that  Secretary 
Laird  tries  to  explain  the  necessity  of  a  sys- 
tem like  the  ABM,  the  hue  and  cry  Immedi- 
ately Is  raised  that  he  Is  attempting  to 
frighten  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  stating  the  problems  that 
face  this  nation  on  a  worldwide  basis  from 
a  mlUtant,  aggressive  Communist  nation  like 
Soviet  Russia.  I  do  not  believe  the  Secretary 
is  engraglng  in  a  deliberate  effort  to  frighten 
the  American  people.  If  the  truth  Is  frighten- 
ing, so  help  me  that's  the  way  It's  going  to 
have  to  be.  Because  the  American  people  have 
had  enough  of  secrecy  and  distortion  from 
the  Pentagon,  whether  they  be  called  justi- 
fiable lying  In  the  name  of  national  security, 
such  as  we  used  to  hear  from  gentlemen 
like  Assistant  Defense  Secretary  Artbus  Syl- 
vester or  whether  they  are  In  the  form  of 
false  Information  about  low  bids,  efficiency 
performances,  procurement  practices,  the 
American  people  have  had  enough  from  the 
Pentagon  that  sounds  like  cost-effectiveness 
and  which  was  really  waste  and  Inefflclency. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  American  people 
want  the  truth  about  their  government  and 
about  the  challenges  which  face  us  as  a  na- 
tion. If  the  truth  is  frlghteiUng.  if  it  gives 
us  cause  for  concern,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  American  people  will  be  able  to  cope. 
I  don't  want  anyone  In  this  administration, 
particularly  In  the  Defense  Department, 
glossing  over  the  true  situation  that  con- 
fronts the  American  taxpayers  and  their  col- 
lective security. 

We  are  faced  with  a  challenge,  and  let  me 
say  that  it  is  not  Secretary  Laird  nor  Presi- 
dent Nixon  who  Is  arranging  the  formidable 
military  buildup  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Nor 
do  we  know  the  facts  of  this  buildup  from 
their  information  alone.  Many  Independent 
sources.  Including  the  British  Institute  for 
Strategic  Studies  have  also  laid  out  the  cold, 
hard  facts  of  a  Soviet  armaments  buildup. 

The  plain  fact  Is  the  Soviet  Union  is  build- 
ing up  all  faceU  of  Its  miUtary  capacity.  Its 
nuclear  capabilities  are  being  extended.  Its 
navy  Is  being  enlarged.  All  of  lU  conven- 
tional arms  are  on  the  Increase.  TTie  SS-9 
missile  is  on  an  Increased  production  sched- 
ule. They  are  spending  a  growing  portion  of 
their  national  Income  on  military  hardware. 

These  items  are  not  related  as  a  scare  tac- 
tic; they  are  reported  because  they  are  facte. 


And  I  believe  this  nation  and  this  subcom- 
mltt«e  have  got  to  face  these  facte  and  the 
overall  fact  of  a  worldwide  challenge  to  the 
United  States  In  deciding  about  the  disposi- 
tion at  military  expenditures. 

I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  there  should 
be  any  condoning  of  or  acquiescing  in  waste 
and  Inefficiency  and  extravagance  In  the  mil- 
itary establishment.  I  believe  that  we  must 
do  everything  In  otir  power  to  ellxnlnate 
waste  and  Inefflclency  and  extravagance  in 
the  Pentagon  and  In  all  other  departments 
of  this  sprawling,  hard-to-manage  federal 
system. 

And  I  should  like  to  emphasize  that  Pres- 
ident Nixon  shares  this  view.  In  fact,  in  his 
sjjeech  at  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy,  he 
urged  the  graduates  to  be  "in  the  vanguard 
of  the  movement"  to  eliminate  waste  and 
Inefflclency  and  demand  clear  answers  on 
procurement  policy. 

Yovu-  own  subcommittee,  In  Its  previous  re- 
port, has  outlined  this  problem  in  great  and 
admirable  detail.  The  Defense  Department 
over  the  past  eight  years  has  loaded  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country  with  billions  of  dol- 
lars that  were  unnecessarily  spent.  I  want  to 
congratulate  this  sulscommittee  on  its  work 
in  bringing  the  full  magnitude  of  this  situ- 
ation to  public  attention. 

I  do  believe,  however,  that  when  this  sub- 
committee and  this  Congress  begin  to  in- 
vestigate and  report  on  billions  of  dollars  of 
the  taxpayers'  money  lost,  they  are,  to  some 
degree  reporting  on  their  own  delinquency. 

I  think  we  have  to  remember  that  no  one 
forced  the  Congress  to  approve  these  funds. 
These  huge  defense  budgets  over  the  past 
eight  years  were  subject  to  Congressional 
Inquiry.  Nobody  actually  jammed  them  down 
our  throats. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  not  been  here 
for  the  last  four  years,  but  I  have  a  pretty 
fair  idea  of  what  went  on  in  the  matter  at 
defense  expenditures  prior  to  that  time.  And 
I  want  to  say  that  is  was  no  mystery  to  well 
Informed  and  inquiring  people  that  things 
were  terribly  wrong  at  the  Pentagon  and  In 
Its  procurement  procedures. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  TFX  fighter 
bomber  case  alone  was  sufficient  to  point  us 
In  that  direction.  I  say  again,  there  was  no 
mystery.  Many  stories  were  written  about  the 
Investigative  efforts  of  Senators  McClellan, 
Jackson,  Curtis,  and  Mundt,  directed  at  cut- 
ting away  some  of  the  confusion  and  some 
of  the  misinformation  that  was  being  used 
to  cover  up  a  very,  very  bad  piece  of  pro- 
curement by  the  Pentagon. 

Now  this  was  a  big  case.  It  Involved  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  And  It  was  a  case  where  a 
multl-bllllon  dollar  contract  was  awarded 
to  the  highest  bidder  for  a  plane  over  the 
advice  of  practically  every  expert  In  the  mili- 
tary services  aSected. 

As  I  say,  there  was  no  mystery  about  all 
this.  Books  were  written  on  the  subject.  I 
have  read  a  book  called  "The  Pentagon" 
written  by  Washington  correspondent  Clark 
MollenhoS  in  1967  and  another  volume  by 
the  same  author  called  "The  Despollers  of 
Democracy."  Both  of  these  books  told  a 
frightening  story  of  waste  and  Inefflclency, 
extravagance  and  favoritism  In  the  Depart- 
uient  of  Defense. 

Now  these  were  not  generalities.  Mr.  Mol- 
lenhoff  and  reporters  like  him  dealt  with 
specific  facts  about  the  waste  and  Inefficiency 
and  squandering  of  the  taxpayers'  money  In 
the  Department  of  Defense.  But  I  don't  recall 
any  great  hue  and  cry  being  raised  at  that 
time.  I  don't  recall  any  outpouring  of  criti- 
cism aimed  at  the  so-called  military-Indus- 
trial complex.  I  don't  recall  any  efforts  to 
take  a  more  than  customary  look  at  every 
facet  of  the  defense  budget.  I  don't  recall 
either  any  strenuous  attempt  by  any  group 
in  Congress  to  establish  a  system  of  priorities 
for  this  nation's  critical  needs. 

Perhaps  we  failed  in  this  respect  because 
of  the  public  relatlo.is  ability  of  former  De- 
fense Secretary  Robert  McNamara. 

As  the  Waihington  Post,  in  an  article  by 


Richard  Hardwood  and  Laurence  Stem,  ob- 
served on  June  4. 

"McNamara  became  a  liberal  hero  despite 
the  Bay  of  Pigs,  the  Dominican  intervention 
and  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  despite  the 
steadily  rising  costs  of  the  military  estab- 
ment  (from  $47  billion  in  1961  to  more  than 
»80  billion  today) ." 

I  believe  we  must  remember  that  it  was 
McNamara,  and  not  Laird,  who  presided  over 
the  Defense  Department  when  all  the  waste 
and  Inefflclency  and  cost  overruns  were  being 
piled  up.  He  Is  the  man  I  suspect  who  should 
have  been  called  as  a  witness  in  your  prior 
hearings  on  waste  and  Inefficiency  In  defense 
procurement.  And  I  believe  he  ought  to  be 
heard  In  these  current  hearings.  "The  Con- 
gress certainly  ought  to  know  what  the  man 
who  decided  the  destinies  of  this  huge  un- 
dertaking for  BO  long  a  period  of  time  has 
to  say  about  the  mess  that  the  Incoming  ad- 
ministration found  when  It  took  over  the 
Pentagon. 

So  much  for  past  history.  Now  1  believe 
It  Is  time  for  this  committee  to  direct  its 
attention  to  how  best  it  can  come  to  grips 
with  the  current  problem. 

Let  me  be  very  clear.  I  am  Interested  In 
your  deliberations  and  I  am  very  desirous 
that  some  recommendation  will  come  forth 
which  will  take  Into  account  not  only  the 
huge  burden  which  .  our  present  defense 
needs  place  on  the  American  taxpayers,  but 
also  win  take  into  account  the  continued 
security  of  the  American  people  and  the  con- 
tinued welfare  of  the  free  world.  I  am  as 
much  concerned  as  you  are  over  the  high 
cost  of  defense.  It  worries  me  greatly,  but  at 
the  same  time  I  recognize  that  the  kind  of 
emphasis  which  currently  is  being  placed  on 
this  problem  could  result  In  a  dangerous 
lowering  of  our  overall  needed  defense  out- 
lays. 

I  want  you  gentlemen  to  know  that  I 
firmly  believe  in  a  system  of  priorities  for 
the  spending  of  federal  money.  I  have  long 
advocated  this  and  believe  It  should  be  as 
Important  a  part  of  the  process  of  spending 
In  government  as  it  is  in  the  operation  of  a 
business  or  spending  In  our  private  lives.  I 
believe  such  a  system  of  priorities  should 
not  be  confined  to  broad  subjects  such  as  wel- 
fare, housing,  urban  problems  and  military 
spending  and  decisions  as  to  which  should 
come  first,  second,  third  or  fourth,  I  believe  it 
must  be  extended  Into  every  detail  of  these 
structures.  I  have,  for  example,  asked  the 
various  services  to  project  their  needs  ahead 
on  the  besls  of  a  continuing  war  in  Vietnam 
and,  secondly,  on  the  hope  that  this  war  will 
be  ended  shortly.  In  either  case,  the  services 
will  need  to  consider  how  many  bases  might 
be  needed  to  maintain  and  train  a  force 
necessary  for  ovir  defense  requirements. 

If  we  could  get  some  kind  of  a  projection, 
I  think  It  would  bring  about  a  more  orderly 
system  for  construction  and  maintenance 
of  military  bases  and  would  also  give  the 
commixnltles  affected  an  Idea  of  what  to 
expect.  We  need  to  ease  the  hardship  that 
comes  to  the  economy  of  conmiunltles  when 
military  establishments  are  closed  down 
without  advance  warning. 

In  the  case  of  the  Navy,  I  have  asked  what 
a  long-range  program  to  put  the  Navy  baclc 
into  first  class  shape  might  look  like  In 
light  of  the  Soviet  naval  buildup. 

I  have  asked  similar  questions  of  the 
other  services.  For  I  believe  that  only  through 
IflPg-range,  detailed  planning  can  we  avoid 
I>erlods  of  frantic  effort  to  catch  up  with 
the  activities  of  our  potential  enemies.  The 
cost  of  such  effort  is  prohibitive  and  that  is 
what  we  are  experiencing  today. 

I  should  think  that  this  committee  would 
certainly  have  a  role  to  fill  in  overseeing  this 
kind  of  long-range  planning  and  priority. 
However,  I  really  believe  that  to  have  It 
performed  properly  there  should  be  a  joint 
effort  Involving  tue  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
the  Armed  Services  Committee.  In  fact.  I 
think   It   might   be   advisable   to   establish 
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an  overall  Prtortty  CommlttM  to  work  Tor 
an  orderly  system  of  federal  spending. 

I  believe  there  Is  no  excuse  for  waste 
and  Inefficiency  In  any  area  of  government, 
wtietber  It  Is  In  the  procedures  and  prac- 
tices which  have  grown  up  In  the  Pentagon 
over  the  past  eight  years  or  In  the  expendi- 
tures for  antlpoverty  projects  such  as  the 
Job  Corps,  or  In  expenditures  for  highways, 
schools  and  hospitals. 

But  the  mere  existence  of  waste  and  cost 
overruns  and  similar  problems  In  military 
procurement  must  not  be  allowed  to  blind 
this  country  to  the  need  for  keeping  Its  de- 
fenses strong.  Nor  should  the  Inflated  cost 
of  military  hardware  become  the  overriding 
consideration  in  determining  our  level  of 
defense  expenditures. 

Now  on  the  question  of  Inflated  costs.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  rising  prices  are  not 
peculiar  to  defense  projects  alone.  I  say 
that  this  Is  an  Important  factor  which  must 
be  considered  carefully. 

We  must  recognize,  for  example,  that  tes- 
timony before  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee indicates  that  perhaps  as  much  as  $500 
million  of  the  growing  cost  of  the  C-5A  cargo 
plane  Is  attributable  to  Inflation.  But  at  the 
•ame  tioae  If  the  C-5A  Is  considered  essential 
to  tba  4lcfense  of  this  nation,  we  must  grit 
our  teeth   and   accept  the  burden. 

For  If  we  permit  rising  costs  to  become 
the  sole  determining  factor  In  deciding 
whether  an  essential  program  Is  to  be  de- 
veloped, then  we  must  automatically  call 
Into  question  such  projects  as  the  Interna- 
tional Highway  System,  and  programs  for 
building  new  schools,  new  hospitals  and 
additional  housing.  In  this  connection,  the 
Department  of  Transportation  reports  that 
In  lees  than  eight  years  the  cost  of  the  Fed- 
eral Interstate  Highway  System  has  Increased 
by  an  estimated  915. billion  and  no  extra 
miles  are  Involved. 

A  study  In  Montgomery  County.  Maryland, 
shows  that  an  elementary  school  which  cost 
•347,772  in  1959  costs  9666,200  to  build  In 
1969.  A  high  school  In  that  same  county 
which  cost  92  3  million  In  1959  Is  priced  at 
•3.4  million  today.  The  same  skyrocketing 
price  structure  runs  throughout  all  govern- 
ment as  well  as  private  costs.  This  Is  the 
price  we  are  now  paying  for  a  period  of  un- 
controlled public  spending.  And  here,  too, 
the  Congress  must  assume  Its  share  of  the 
blame. 

But  we  still  come  back  to  the  basjc  prem- 
ise which  led  President  Nixon  to  say  that 
be  has  no  choice  In  his  defense  decisions 
"but  to  come  down  on  the  side  of  security." 
In  other  words,  regardless  of  Inflation  and 
other  factors,  the  security  of  200  million 
Americans  Is  non-negotiable. 

In  all  discussions  of  military  expenditures 
In  the  context  of  the  debate  going  on  today, 
sooner  or  later  It  gets  around  to  former  Pres- 
ident Elsenhower's  warning  against  the  pos- 
sibility of  unwarranted  Influence  being  ac- 
quired by  the  military-Industrial  complex. 

Everytlme  I  hear  this  claim.  I  am  re- 
minded that  the  General  had  other  Impor- 
tant points  to  make  In  that  farewell  address. 
Because  I  believe  they  cannot  be  heard  too 
often  let  me  quote  them  again  for  you  here: 
"We  face  a  hostile  ideology — global  In 
scope,  atheistic  in  character,  ruthless  In  pur- 
pose and  insidious  In  method.  Unhappily  the 
danger  It  poses  promises  to  be  of  indefinite 
duration.  To  meet  It  successfully,  there  Is 
call  for,  not  so  much  the  emotion  and  tran- 
sitory sacrifices  of  crisis,  but  rather  those 
which  enable  us  to  carry  forward  steadily, 
surely,  and  without  complaint  the  burdens 
of  a  prolonged  and  complex  struggle — with 
liberty  the  stake.  Only  thus  shall  we  remain, 
despite  every  provocation,  on  our  charted 
course  toward  permanent  peace  and  human 
betterment .  .  . 

"A  vital  element  in  keeping  the  peace  is 
our  military  establishment.  Our  arms  must 
be  mighty,  ready  for  Instant  action,  so  that 
no  potential  aggreaaor  may  be  tempted  to 
risk  his  own  destruction." 


Mr.  Chairman,  last  Sunday,  the  Washinff- 
ton  Star  had  an  excellent  editorial  which 
asked  the  question:  "How  much  defense 
spending  Is  enough?" 

This,  I  think,  gets  to  the  heart  of  the  mat- 
ter that  engages  us  in  the  dialogue  that  we 
find  ourselves  in  here  today.  And  In  this  con- 
nection. I  want  to  point  out  that  Chairman 
John  Stennis  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  this  year  tqok  a  very  Important 
step  towards  obtaining  an  Intelligent  and 
expert  answer  to  this  question.  He  assigned 
every  member  of  this  full  committee  to  a 
subconunlttee  which  Is  looking  into  some 
aspect  of  the  military  budget. 

For  example,  I  serve  on  the  Tactical  Air 
Subcommittee  which  is  charged  with  the 
reE<ponslblllty  of  determining  the  actual 
needs  of  tactical  air  in  the  Army.  Navy.  Ma- 
rine Corps  and  Air  Force.  When  the  budget 
comes  to  the  floor,  the  members  of  our  sub- 
committee will  be  in  a  position  to  discuss 
with  their  colleagues  all  questions  that  might 
be  brought  up  when  new  equipment  Is  sought 
or  new  purchases  of  old  equipment  are 
asked  for. 

Even  though  the  able  Chairman  of  our 
full  committee  and  the  extremely  able  and 
competent  former  Chairman,  Senator  Rich- 
ard Russell,  have  been  able  to  explain  past 
budgets  on  the  floor  In  a  highly  competent 
manner,  this  year  they  will  be  backed  up  by 
In-depth  study  and  long  subcommittee  hear- 
ings covering  every  point  in  the  total  budget. 

When  we  consider  that  the  military  budget 
before  Korea  was  913  billion  and  before  the 
Vietnam  buildup  was  950  billion  and  now  has 
reached  the  level  of  980  billion.  I  think  It  Is 
high  time  that  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
this  subcommittee  look  into  the  costs  more 
closely  than  ever  before. 

I  also  feel  the  same  type  of  observation 
study  Is  needed  throughout  the  entire  budget 
submitted  by  the  President.  We  might 
expand  the  Washington  Star's  editorial  ques- 
tion of  "How  much  defense  spending  is 
enough?"  and  make  it  read  "How  much 
spending  Is  enough?" 

Very  frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  we 
have  reached  that  point  in  our  history  where 
money  to  cover  government  spending  is  go- 
ing to  be  extremely  difficult  to  obtain.  In 
my  humble  opinion,  If  the  war  in  Vietnam 
came  to  a  complete  halt  this  afternoon,  we 
would  not  be  able  to  make  extreme  cuts  in 
defense  spending  for  approximately  five  to 
seven  years,  as  we  will  be  forced  to  replen- 
ish the  diminished  stock  of  our  military 
hardware. 

Of  course,  if  we  could  be  relieved  of  our  re- 
sponsibility to  the  countries  with  whom  we 
have  made  mutual  security  agreements,  and 
if  we  could  look  forward  to  immediate  talks 
with  the  Soviets  on  arms  reduction,  this 
statement  might  not  be  true.  I  sincerely  hope 
along  with  all  of  you  and  all  of  our  col- 
leagues and  all  of  the  American  people  that 
in  the  very  near  future  we  can  sit  down  with 
the  Russians  and  discuss  the  whole  problem 
of  armament  buildup. 

This  would  be  highly  desirable,  but  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  disastrous  for  us  to  proceed 
In  a  way  which  would  disarm  the  United 
States  while  its  potential  enemies  in  the 
WOTld  continue  to  build  up  their  armed 
forces. 

I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  of  visiting 
With  you  today,  and  if  the  members  have  any 
questions,  I  will  be  very  glad  to  answer  them 
for  you. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 


CAMPUS  UNREST 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  in  the  past 
weeks  we  have  read  and  heard  much 
about  the  current  unrest  on  our  Nation's 
college  campuses.  Here  in  the  Senate  our 


mail  reflects  a  very  real  constituent  con- 
cern about  student  unrest. 

At  this  time  I  think  it  particularly  im- 
portant that  there  be  as  much  rational 
discussion  as  possible  of  what  is  going  on 
in  our  Nation's  campuses.  Often  we  find 
that  this  discussion  has  not  been  trig- 
gered by  the  most  recent  events,  but  has 
been  on  the  minds  of  our  leaders  in  edu- 
cation for  many  years.  I  was  particularly 
struck  by  an  article  "Bamaby  Keeney 
Talks  About  the  Revolt  on  Campus," 
which  appeared  in  the  Providence  Sim- 
day  Journal,  April  27,  1969.  Dr.  Keeney 
is  not  only  the  past  president  of  Brown 
University,  but  is  ably  now  serving  as 
chairman  of  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities.  I  think  his  com- 
ments are  most  lucid  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  appear  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Barnabt  Keenet  Talks  About  the  Revolt 
ON  Campus 
(Note. — When  Barnaby  C.  Keeney  retired 
after  10  years  as  president  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity, he  made  it  a  rule  not  to  comment  on 
Brown  affairs  and  to  restrain  himself  from 
second-guessing  former  fellow  presidents. 
Journal-Bulletin  Washington  bureau  chief 
Lewis  W.  Wolfson  found  the  chairman  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  rea- 
sonably true  to  his  word  as  he  reflected  on  the 
revolt  in  the  universities.  He  spoke  not  as  a 
government  official,  but  as  an  old  hand  at 
university  crises.  This  interview,  from  which 
these  excerpts  were  taken,  was  tape  recorded 
in  Blr.  Keeney's  office  in  Washington  last 
Monday. ) 

Q.  How  much  student  dissent  Is  good  for 
a  university? 

A.  I  think  It  Is  good  for  a  university  If 
students  think  of  what's  going  on  that  con- 
cerns them  and  if  they  make  their  point  of 
view  clear — and  disciiss  it — and  this  is  in- 
evitably going  to  result  in  dlflTerent  points  of 
view. 

The  physical  dissent  that  is  going  on  now 
is  quite  a  different  matter,  and  I  don't  think 
that  is  tolerable  to  a  university,  although  It 
is  being  tolerated.  I  don't  think  a  university 
can  exist  under  those  circumstances. 
Q.  What  is  and  what  isn't  tolerable? 
A.  Well,  interference  with  the  operation  of 
the  institution  isn't  tolerable. 
Q.  A  sit-in  in  a  meeting? 
A.  I  think  that  depends  on  whether  or  not 
it  stops  the  meeting.  If  it  stops  the  meeting 
then  I  don't  think  it  can  be  allowed.  If  it 
merely  results  In  the  presence  of  people  other 
than    the   members   of    the   group   who   are 
meeting,    I    think    that's    a    little    different 
matter. 

Q.  How  do  you  treat  with  this  situation  of 
occupying  meeting  rooms  or  a  building? 

A.  I  think  It  should  be  treated  In  advance. 
If  you  don't  you  are  in  very  bad  trouble.  In 
every  university  there's  quite  a  complicated 
decision  making  process  and  this  is  one  of 
the  difficulties.  For  example,  in  some  univer- 
sities the  deans  have  the  disciplinary  power. 
In  others  the  faculty  has  it.  and  In  others 
It's  distributed  among  the  administrative 
officers,  the  faculty  and  the  students. 

Now  obviously  when  you  have  a  situation 
that  requires  either  quick  action  or  no  action, 
you  cannot  very  well  try  people  who  are  oc- 
cupyiL'g  the  building,  because,  in  the  first 
place,  you're  not  sur&who  they  ere.  But  you 
can  agree  in  advance  that  you'll  take  certain 
actions  in  case  people  physically  occupy 
buildings,  just  as  you  used  to  agree  that 
generally  speaking  you'd  take  certain  actions 
In  case  student  or  faculty  committed  of- 
fenses that  were  generally  thought  to  be 
Intolerable. 
If  the  disciplinary  apparatus  of  an  institu- 
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tlon  la  in  agreement  in  advance  as  to  the 
course  of  action  that  will  b«  taken  if  a  build- 
ing is  occupied,  the  executive  or  administra- 
tive authority  can  then  carry  out  that  SMStion, 
and  deal  with  the  Individual  cases  later. 

POUCX   OM   CAMFtTB 

Q.  Can  you  get  that  kind  of  decision  in 
advance — when  you've  got  the  kind  of  situ- 
ation now  where  everybody  wants  a  voice  in 
the  decision-making? 

A.  That's  the  problem,  I  think,  and  that's 
where  the  thing  is  breaking  down  because 
it's  very  difficult  to  get  a  decision  In  advance 
on  this  sort  of  thing.  But  I  don't  think  It's 
really  been  tried — I've  not  seen  a  case  where 
there's  been  a  statement  that  the  faculty, 
administration,  and  student  government 
agreed  that  if  a  building  is  occupied,  the  fol- 
lowing things  will  happen.  I  don't  know  of  a 
case — and  I  might  be  quite  wrong  on  this — 
where  it  has  ever  really  been  tried.  It's  very 
easy  to  talk  about  these  things,  when  you 
are  not  personally  Involved,  but  when  you 
are  it  is  quite  a  different   matter. 

Q.  What  is  your  feeling  about  the  general 
idea  of  bringing  police  on  the  campus? 

A.  The  traditional  absence  of  police  on 
the  campus  is  the  result  of  a  long  process 
that  began  in  the  12th  century.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  and  the  students  were 
either  clergymen  or  so-called  assimilated  to 
the  clergy.  Thus,  they  were  treated  as  clergy- 
men, even  if  they  hadn't  taken  orders.  At 
that  time  clergymen  were  tried  in  separate 
courts  from  the  lay  courts  so  that  In  the 
I3th  century — tn  most  countries — the  local 
authorities  could  not  legally  try  or  even  ar- 
rest a  cleric.  Well,  that  developed  into  a 
sort  of  unspoken  understanding  that  the  po- 
lice would  stay  off  campuses  if  the  Institu- 
tion   could    handle   the   situation   Itself. 

I  think  In  this  situation  you  have  to  treat 
the  police  In  much  the  same  way  as  the  fire- 
men. The  firemen  are  not  infrequently  called 
on  campus  simply  because  the  Institution 
doesn't  have  a  fire  department  and  can't 
handle  fires. 

Educational  institutions  have  not  called 
the  police  on  campuses  because  the  students 
did  not  create  situations  that  the  insitutions 
Itself  could  not  handle.  As  soon  as  they  do, 
that  inhibition  is  gone.  And  as  soon  as  stu- 
dents create  a  situation  that  the  institution 
can't  handle,  in  my  mind,  they  forfeit  their 
immunity. 

In  most  college  cities  or  towns  or  neigh- 
borhoods, the  police  and  students  have 
known  decades  of  friction.  There  are  very 
rarely  large  numbers  of  policemen  who  are 
sympathetic  to  students.  For  that  reason 
I  think  it's  extremely  Important  that  the 
administration  of  an  Institution — ^well  in 
advance  of  any  need  for  police — begin  to 
work  with  them  to  develop  appropriate 
methods  of  evicting  people.  There  are  dif- 
ferent ways  of  evicting  people.  One  is  to  wade 
in  and  bang  them  over  the  head:  another  is 
to  do  it  in  a  less  violent  manner.  I'm  told 
that  at  the  University  of  Michigan — I  may 
have  the  wrong  xxniverslty — the  relation- 
ship between  the  university  administration 
and  the  police  was  excellent  in  part  because 
the  former  police  chief  was  the  university 
security  officer.  He  had  worked  with  the 
force  for  quite  a  while.  When  they  bad  need 
to  evict  some  people,  he  let  the  force  in. 
Then,  he  addressed  the  occupying  students, 
and  said  'Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we've 
been  asked  to  arrest  you.  Those  of  you  who 
would  like  to  be  arrested  peacefully  please 
stand  up,  go  out  and  get  in  the  paddy  wagon.' 
Most  of  them  did.  Then  be  said  to  the  others 
'Now  please  sit  down  so  that  we  can  carry 
you  gently  out.*  They  did,  so  there  was  no 
violence  at  all. 

ASVANCE    NOTICE 

Q.  Are  you  saying  jrou  don't  really  quarrel 
with  bringing  a  police  force  onto  a  campus 
if  you  Judge  the  situation  demands  it? 

A.  I  think  that  you've  got  to  know  in  ad- 
vance what  you're  going  to  do.  and  It's  got  to 


be  known  to  the  students  In  advance  what 
you're  going  to  do.  You  can't  extemporize  in 
a  situation  like  this,  because  things  move  too 
rapidly. 

Q.  Why  haven't  college  administrators  done 
this? 

A.  I  think  some  of  them  have — and  some 
of  them  haven't.  A  university  is  a  very  bard 
place  to  get  an  agreement,  and  if  you  want 
agreement  on  an  Important  question  you 
have  to  start  well  in  advance.  Tou  can't  start 
getting  an  agreement  during  the  night  hours 
after  somebody  has  occupied  a  building.  Ad 
hoc  decisions  made  under  those  conditions 
are  very  rarely  good  decisions,  particularly 
if  they  are  made  late  In  the  day.  And,  once 
you  make  a  really  bum  decision,  it's  very  hard 
to  make  a  good  one. 

Q.  It  seems  almost  academic  that  If  there 
la  a  possibility  that  are  going  to  call  the  po- 
lice, they  make  some  sort  of  advance  battle 
plan — If  not  necessarily  the  decision  as  to 
when  to  Invoke  it. 

Now,  why  haven't  they  done  that?  Is  it 
because  they  don't  anticipate  it? 

A.  I  don't  know.  I  know  cases  where  it  was 
perfectly  obvious  what  was  going  to  happen 
two  weelcs  before  it  happened.  The  people 
who  were  in  authority  in  the  institution  said, 
it  can't  happen  here.  But  It  did. 

Q.  Why  is  that  so? 

A.  Well,  if  it's  never  happened  there  be- 
fore. It's  hard  for  people  to  believe  that 
things  are  going  to  change. 

Q.  Is  this  true  of  a  majority  of  university 
administrators?  Are  they  living  in  this  kind 
of  a  world,  where  they  really  can't  believe  it 
can  happen  here? 

A-  No.  Moet  of  them  are  living  in  a  world 
where  they  move  from  one  crisis  to  another, 
and  this  isn't  conducive  to  very  thoughtful 
behavior., 

Q.  When  you  say  crisis,  do  you  mean  the 
kind  of  crisis  we're  talking  about  now? 

A.  No.  This  is  only  one  of  the  kinds  of 
crises  that  university  presidents  are  always 
in.  It's  a  very  rough  job.  you  know,  even  In 
the  best  of  times.  I  was  very  fortunate,  I  got 
in  when  things  were  moving  up  rapidly,  and 
I  got  out  just  about  when  they  stopped. 

Q.  Moving  up  rapidly? 

A.  I  mean  the  level  of  expectation  for  edu- 
cation, the  level  of  availability  of  the  means 
to  improve  educational  arrangements,  the 
availability  of  excellent  students,  and  the  in- 
creasing belief  that  education  was  one  of  the 
most  important  things  we  had  to  do. 

LESS  U.S.   MONET 

Q.  What  has  happened  now? 

A.  Federal  funding  has  leveled  off — and  the 
availability  of  private  money,  while  it's  very 
great,  isn't  great  enough  to  take  up  the  slack. 
In  order  to  keep  federal  funding  level  In  its 
effect,  there  actually  has  to  be  a  fair  sized 
increase  every  year. 

Then  there's  the  black  student  question. 
All  of  the  private  colleges,  or  most  of  the 
private  colleges,  have  said  for  generations 
that  they  were  open  to  anyone,  and  theoreti- 
cally they  were.  But  they  weren't  very  ag- 
gressively open  and  the  number  of  Negro  stu- 
dents in  most  of  them  was  minuscule.  In 
fact,  it's  still  quite  small.  Black  students 
were  admitted  increasingly,  and  many  of 
them  are  very  intelligent,  but  Inadequately 
prepared.  This  doesn't  make  them  very  happy 
and  increases  disorder.  They  are  also  very 
lonesome  because  in  none  of  the  private  col- 
leges is  there  a  sufficient  mass  of  Negroes  so 
that  the  Negro  ceases  to  be  conspicuous. 

Q.  People  have  said  take  away  the  war  and 
you  take  away  the  overall  pressure — that 
these  problems  could  be  worked  out  if  it 
weren't  for  the  massive  pressure  of  the  war. 

A.  Well,  you'd  certainly  ease  the  situation, 
unless  we  found  something  else  to  do  with 
our  money — and  some  other  way  to  Irritate 
people.  But  the  students  have  some  very 
fundamental,  and  basically  correct  com- 
plaints. And  If  you  took  away  the  war.  I 
don't  think  you'd  eliminate  those  complaints. 


UNPOPULAB   WAS 


Q.  If  you  took  away  the  war — wouldn't 
you  have  gotten  a  rise  in  federal  spending 
for  education? 

A.  I  don't  think  there  would  have  been  a 
dropoff  in  federal  spending  for  education, 
but  I  don't  necessarily  think  you  will  get 
an  Increase  in  spending  when  and  if  the  war 
ends. 

Q.  Why  not? 

A.  Well,  it  could  go  into  cities,  for  ex- 
ample. It  could  go  into  renovating  the  re- 
search and  development  in  the  military  and 
into  the  manufacture  of  newer  weapons.  It 
could  go  into  all  sorts  of  things. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  same  complaints 
would  have  arisen  about  defense  contracts 
In  the  universities  without  the  war? 

A.  I'm  inclined  to  doubt  it.  And,  if  the  war 
had  been  a  popular  war,  the  complaints 
might  have  arisen,  but  I  doubt  if  they  would 
have  had  any  effect. 

Q.  What  is  it,  fundamentally,  that  trou- 
bles the  students  beyond  the  war? 

A.  If  you  take,  on  the  one  hand,  the  as- 
pirations of  our  society  and  its  stated  creed 
as  described  In  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  the  Constitution,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  state  of  our  society,  there's  a  dis- 
parity. During  the  last  two  decades  that 
disparity  has  been  considerably  lessened, 
■niere  has  been  more  progress  toward  the 
goals  of  this  country  made  in  the  last  two 
decades  than  there  has  in  any  comparable 
period,  perhaps  in  the  whole  of  history.  Par- 
ticularly In  equality  before  the  law. 

But,  it's  a  truism  of  history  that  when 
things  are  getting  better  in  a  society  you're 
in  the  greatest  danger  of  revolution.  You 
don't  get  revolutions  when  people  are  terribly 
depressed  and  poverty  stricken  and  have  no 
hope.  You  get  revolutions  when  people  are 
in  a  rising  condition  of  expectation  and  when 
they're  relatively  prosperous,  and  are  moving 
up  socially.  And  that's  the  situation  today. 

In  every  educational  institution  you  get 
certain  declarations  made  about  the  educa- 
tional alms  of  those  institutions  and  I  don't 
know  any  educational  Institutions  that  have 
achieved  their  alms.  But  they  talk  as  if  they 
have.  Of  course,  I've  done  this  many  times. 
This  develops  a  certain  cynicism  on  the  part 
of  the  students.  And  since  the  people  who 
declare  these  aspirations  as  if  they  were  fact 
know  very  well  that  they  aren't  so.  they  have 
less  will  to  resist  than  they  otherwise  would. 

It  Is  interesting,  you  know,  that  the  ma- 
jority of  student  complaints,  even  now,  are 
about  the  food  and  living  conditions,  and 
the  rules  for  conduct  in  dormitories  if  you 
take  the  whole  spectrum  of  educational  in- 
stitutions. 

MEDICAL   ANALOGY 

Q.  What  are  the  justified  student  com- 
plaints? 

A.  If  you  take  the  competence  of  the  uni- 
versities today  to  do  a  good  educational  job. 
the  job  they  do  is  enormously  better  than  It 
was  20  years  ago,  and  considerably  better 
than  it  was  10  years  ago.  But  a  good  many 
people  on  the  faculties  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities are  rather  less  concerned  with  edu- 
cating people  at  the  undergraduate  level 
than  they  are  with  their  own  research  and 
with  their  graduate  students.  This  is  quite 
a  legitimate  complaint. 

Another  is  that  proclamation  you  usually 
get  about  the  beginning  of  a  college  term 
that  this  is  a  community  of  scholars.  Well,  it 
isn't  a  community  of  scholars.  It's  an  iidmln- 
Istration.  a  faculty,  and  some  students.  Com- 
munity of  scholars  means  that  everyone  is 
pursuing  learning  together.  And  you  get  some 
people  who  are  pyrsulng  learning  on  the  one 
hand,  and  teaching  it  on  the  other,  and  when 
they're  teaching,  they  aren't  always  pursu- 
ing— they're  telling  you. 

Then,  there's  the  humanities.  Most  in- 
struction is  oriented  to  the  past  rather  than 
toward  the  future,  despite  the  fact  that  most 
of    the    wisdom    of    mankind    is    contained 
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Bom»wb»ro  or  other  la  tbm  humanltlM.  But 
hnmanitf  <loii't  Uk«  to  apply  tbU  to  con- 
tampcrary  or  futur*  Affairs,  and  thla  annoy* 
tb«  studenta.  Tb*  bnxnanUt  «t*nda  b«r«  to- 
day and  hm  iookm  backward  Instsad  ot  for- 
ward. H«  oould  potactly  well  itand  la  tb« 
paat  and  brln«  wbat  baa  happened  In  tbe 
paat  to  bear  upon  wbat'a  happening  today, 
and  n>o«t  situations  are  explained  by  tbetr 
past. 
Q.  Can  you  give  me  an  exanxple? 
A.  Tbe  obyloua  analogy,  of  course,  Is  that 
you  never  And  a  doctor  operating  without 
taking  a  medical  history.  You  find  all  aorta 
of  Judgments  being  made  In  political  and 
foreign  affalra  without  ever  taking  the  his- 
tory. For  example,  in  nvost  countries  there's 
a  serloua  overpopulation  problem,  and  It's 
getting  worse.  So  we  go  around  giving  away 
contraceptives,  and  Inter-uterlne  devices, 
and  telULQg  people  they  ought  to  have  lead 
children  without  considering  the  sociology 
of  the  society  In  which  we're  operating.  Tbe 
critical  point  In  whether  or  not  a  program 
of  birth  control  la  going  to  be  effective  Is 
the  attitude  of  the  aoclety  involved  toward 
the  family  and  toward  procreation.  We  have 
a  aet  of  attitudes  In  this  country — In  fact, 
W«  haw  more  than  one  set  of  attitudes  in 
ttils  coontry — and  we  make  the  assumption 
that  the  attitudes  of  people  In  other  ooun- 
trlea  are  going  to  be  closely  similar.  Now, 
the  attitude  toward  the  family  In  Central 
Anierlca  la  quite  different  from  the  attitude 
toward  the  family  in  India,  and  In  India  it's 
quite  different  from  the  family  in  Pakistan, 
azMI  we  don't  use  the  knowledge — much  of 
which  la  available — of  the  paat  development 
of  the  family  In  thoae  countries  to  guide  ua 
in  our  present  operations. 

Q.  What  legitimate  complaints  does  the 
sttidant  have  about  governing  of  tbe  unl- 
veivlty? 

A.  They  have  a  pretty  legitimate  com- 
^alnt  about  having  their  voice  In  the  af- 
fatra.  Most  students  If  3rou  press  them  bard 
will  admit  they  aren't  In  a  very  good  posi- 
tion to  run  a  place.  But  they  know  more 
about  Instruction  than  any  single  person  in 
tha  faculty  or  administration  does.  But 
they're  rarely  consulted  about  evaluating 
the  quality  of  instruction. 

They  ought  to  be  quite  capable  of  handling 
moat  disciplinary  problems.  One  of  the  things 
I  tried  to  do  at  Brown  was  to  get  the  students 
to  take  this  over,  but  they  weren't  ready 
yet.  They  were  not  willing  to  take  it  otct. 
In  moat  places,  they  arent  consulted  and 
they  weren't  consulted  on  It  when  I  was 
at  Brown  because  they  weren't  willing  to 
take  It  OT«r.  I  tblnk  most  do  want  to  do  it 
now.  I  think  they'd  probably  do  a  pretty 
good  Job  though  they'd  probably  be  too 
severe  at  flvst. 

Take  the  things  students  are  attacking. 
Tbey're  attacking  BOTC  right  now.  They're 
attacking  defense-related  research.  They're 
attacking  association  with  the  Intelligence 
apparatus.  Tbey're  attacking  investments 
In  companies  or  countries  that  they  consider 
unjust.  They  attack  investments  in  Dow 
Chemical  because  they  make  napalm.  They 
attack  Investments  In  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank  because  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank 
has  Interests  In  South  Africa. 

Well,  you  can  look  on  this  two  ways:  that 
this  Is  a  reaction  against  things  In  our  own 
society  of  which  the  students  disapprove, 
or.  If  you  want  to  put  another  interpreta- 
tion on  It,  you  can  look  upon  many  of  these 
attacks  as  efforts  to  weaken  the  power  of  the 
country. 

OBOANizss  crroaT 
Q.  How  much  of  an  effort  do  you  think 
there  la — an  organized  effort — to  weaken  the 
power  of  the  country  and  bow  successful  will 
It  be? 

A.  If  BOTC  Is  driven  out  of  the  better 
colleges.  It  will  result  In  the  recruitment  of 
officers  of  the  army  from  colleges  that  pro- 
duce a  less  well-educated.  leas  thoughtful, 
probably   much   more   conservatlTe   person. 


and  that'll  change  the  present  trends  In 
the  military.  Aboat  80  percent  of  officers 
with  a  rank  of  major  and  above  in  tbe  serv- 
ices now  come  from  outside  of  the  service 
academies:  that  Is.  they're  either  BOTC  or 
DCS  graduates,  and  the  percentage  In  the 
lower  ranks  la  greater.  Thla  Is  the  percentage 
that  Is  selected  for  the  Naval  War  College — 
about  80  percent  non-Annapolis  and  30  per- 
cent Annapolis.  If. you  change  the  chamctvr 
of  that  group,  you  change  the  character  of 
tbe  service,  and  I  tblnk  you  change  It  for 
tbe  worse.  It  looks  as  If  ROTC  la  going  to 
be  driven  out  of  tbe  better  colleges,  and 
they'll  cut  off  that  tap. 

I  think  there's  an  organized  effort  to 
weaken  the  power  of  the  country  to  operate 
as  it  has.  I  don't  think  it  baa  any  great  con- 
nection with  tbe  Communists.  It's  another 
movement  entirely  and  it's  going  on  in  other 
countries — including  some  Communist 
countries — with  about  the  same  purpose. 
Part  of  the  hard  core  group  is  composed  of 
people  who  wish  to  weaken  the  power  of  the 
country,  and  part  of  it  la  composed  of  peo- 
ple who  Just  want  to  make  it  a  better  coun- 
try. Part  of  it  Is  composed  of  people  who 
want  to  tear  everything  down,  and  haven't 
quite  figured  out  wbat  to  put  In  its  place, 
and  part  of  it  la  people  who  Just  go  along 
because  It'a  ezdtlng. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  think  they  can  ac- 
complish? 

A.  Well,  If  you  can  deprive  the  universities 
of  the  power  to  control  themaelvea  they've 
hit  at  a  very  strong  sector  of  our  society,  and 
I  expect  they'll  move  on  to  others. 

Q.  Are  you  personally  fearful  that  wbat 
mUltant  student  groups  are  trying  to  ac- 
complish that's  destructive  can  spread? 

A.  Ob,  sure.  But  I  don't  know  that  it  will. 
Let's  say,  I'm  apprehensive  rather  than  fear- 
ful. I'm  even  more  fearful  of  any  violent  re- 
action, and  there  are  considerable  signs  that 
that's  building  up. 

Q.  Do  you  think  we  could  get  a  witch  himt 
In  the  country? 

A.  Tou  are  getting  a  buildup  of  It  now. 
You're  getting  donors  refusing  to  contribute. 
You're  getting  Congress  thinking  seriously 
of  making  laws  that  require  imiversAtiea  that 
are  In  a  receipt  of  federal  funds  to  proceed 
more  vigorously  than  they  have,  and  It  will 
only  take  a  little  bit  more  to  cause  the  con- 
servative elements  of  aoclety  to  move  In. 

Q.  Will  they  react  against  all  students? 
When  you're  talking  about  a  witch  hunt 
you're  talking  about  a  tantng  of  everybody. 

A.  No,  you  tar  the  witches,  but  you're 
never  very  careful  to  find  out  who's  a  witch. 
ic'CACTHT  nu? 

Q.  Do  you  tblnk  there  would  be  another 
McCarthy  era? 

A.  Ob,  yes.  The  potential  always  exists  In 
this  society. 

Q.  Are  we  close  to  it? 

A.  We're  In  danger  of  It.  You  know  how  you 
tell  who's  a  witch,  don't  you.  I'll  tell  you 
how  you  found  out  In  the  13th  century.  You 
tied  a  rope  around  her  and  threw  her  Into 
a  pond,  and  you  blessed  the  waters  ahead 
of  time  so  that  they  were  holy.  If  the  water 
threw  her  out — if  she  floated — she  waa  a 
witch.  But  if  the  water  didn't  throw  her  out 
she  waa  innocent.  But  she  drowned. 

Q.  How  can  the  universities  cope  with  this 
criala? 

A.  I  don't  like  to  prescribe  for  people  who 
are  doing  things  that  I  am  not.  But  I  think 
that  unless  the  universities  can  reach  an 
agreement — that  Is.  each  university  within 
Itself — on  wbat  It's  going  to  do  and  what 
it's  not  going  to  do,  and  this  agreement  in- 
volves the  faculty,  corporation,  the  board, 
the  administration  and  the  majority  of  the 
students.  I  dont  think  they  will  be  able 
to  cope  witb  It  themselves. 

Now,  if  an  external  force,  such  as  tbe  gov- 
ernment, comes  in  and  begins  coping  with 
it,  you  don't  have  a  university  any  more 
because  It  isn't  free  any  more.  Therefore, 


the  only  way  I  can  see  to  deal  with  It  la  for 
the  universities  themselves  to. 

Q.  Aren't  you  already  bringing  the  gov- 
ernment In  when  you  bring  the  police  In? 

A.  Yes.  But  if  you  bring  in  the  police  at  the 
request  of  the  institution,  it's  a  different 
thing  from  tbe  government  setting  rules  for 
conduct  in  Institutions,  and  the  govern- 
ment's getting  pretty  close  to  that. 

Q.  How  is  that? 

A.  Legislation  is  being  considered,  quite 
unclerstandably,  to  bar  people  from  receiving 
federal  funds  if  they  do  certain  things,  and 
the  next  step  to  that  is  to  bar  universities 
from  receiving  federal  funds  if  they  don't 
do  certain  things. 

Q.  Who  Is  going  to  protect  individuals  and 
the  universities  if  the  weight  of  public 
opinion  starts  to  really  turn  against  them? 

A.  The  universities.  That's  the  only  way 
they  can  do  It.  But  they  will  have  to  call  In 
external  force  to  carry  out  their  decisions. 

Q.  To  carry  what  kind  of  decision? 

A.  A  decision  to  take  legal  action  against 
a  person  who's  Interfering  with  the  opera- 
tion of  the  university. 

Q.  I  take  It,  that  though  you  don't  want 
to  pass  Judgment  on  particular  cases,  you 
don't  approve  of  general  amnesty? 

A.  I  don't  even  understand  the  concep- 
tion. I  can't  understand  the  Justification 
for  an  agreement  not  to  take  action  against 
a  person  who  has  alrectdy  very  seriously  In- 
jured you — "you"  meaning  tbe  university 
and  all  the  other  people  in  it. 

STEONO    STAND 

Q.  Isn't  bringing  police  Into  a  university 
such  an  anathema  to  the  students  that  It 
destroys  what  you  can  accomplish  later  on? 

A.  Particularly  If  the  cops  yield  to  the 
provocations  that  are  Inevitably  thrown  at 
them,  particularly  If  they  want  to  yield. 
But  I  think  If  an  agreement  were  reached 
ahead  of  time  this  would  be  the  procedure 
In  the  case  of  occupations,  you  would  have  a 
rather  different  situation.  Tou  might  not 
even  have  the  occupation.  You  see,  what's 
been  lost  here  is  the  act  of  allegiance  of  the 
majority  of  the  student  body. 

Q.  Can  you  mobilize  this  large  middle 
g^up  of  students  under  drciunstances  such 
as  you  now  have  at  a  school  like  Harvard? 

A.  You  can't  do  It  after  the  event.  I  know 
that.  But  I  think  it's  quite  possible  that 
you  can  do  it  before  the  event. 

Q.  What  la  going  to  happen  to  universities 
that  have  suffered  disruption? 

A.  The  university  Is  a  very  weak  and  very 
durable  Institution,  and  I  suspect  It  will 
surrlve.  with  change.  Possibly,  the  thing 
will  go  so  far  that  In  self-defense  the  mod- 
erate people  will  mobilize  In  favor  of  tl;3 
university.  Possibly,  It  will  take  some  other 
form — the  universities  will  change  so  much 
that  there  Isn't  anything  left  to  protest 
against.  I  doubt  this  very  much.  You'll  Just 
get  another  direction  for  the  protest. 

Q.  What  happens  when  these  students  go 
into  society? 

A.  Ordinarily,  when  radical  students  go 
Into  society  they  become  less  radical  fairly 
quickly,  and  that  may  happen.  It  may  not. 
I  think  youll  Just  have  to  wait  and  see  on 
that. 

Q.  Would  you  make  an  overall  Judgment 
on  the  student  generation? 

A.  In  the  places  were  serious  trouble  has 
occurred  the  students  as  a  whole  have  been 
better  prepared,  and  quite  a  lot  brighter 
than  they  have  been  before.  TTie  students  in- 
volved— aside  from  the  black  students — have 
been  tbe  children  of  people  with  advanced 
education  who  are  themselves  rather  critical 
of  society,  and  rather  permissive  with  their 
children.  The  students  today,  by  and  large — 
not  Just  the  activist  students — are  far  more 
concerned  with  the  things  outside  their  own 
immediate  experience  than  students  habit- 
ually have  been. 

They  have  also  been  brought  up  in  a  period 
when  we  went  so  far  In  resisting  such  Instl- 
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tutions  as  segregation  that  people  who  are 
ordinarily  quite  law-abiding  encouraged  dis- 
obedience to  laws  which  they  felt  were  un- 
just. This  had  tbe  effect  of  breaking  down 
respect  for  law  in  general.  The  end  result  of 
that  is  that  everybody  decides  for  himself 
which  laws  he  Is  going  to  obey  and  which 
he  Isnt.  Many  of  us  who  supported  the  move- 
ment and  the  tactics  used  in  the  movement 
were  aware  of  the  danger  of  this  at  the  time — 
or  a  few  of  ua  were — and  I  think  one  of  the 
principal  sources  of  the  present  difficulty  Is 
the  development  of  the  habit  of  disobeying 
laws  that  are  considered  unjust.  This,  of 
course,  can  be  tremendously  destructive  of 
society  if  it's  made  general,  and  it  has  been. 

The  other  thing  that's  happened,  of  course, 
is  that  every  society  Is  based  upon  a  set  of 
assumptions  and  these  assumptions  are 
stated  in  various  ways.  Many  of  the  assvimp- 
tlons  upon  which  our  society  is  based  are  de- 
monstrably untrue  now.  Yet,  we  have  not 
discarded  the  assumptions  overtly.  But  a  part 
of  the  population  has.  So  you  get  one  part  of 
the  population  acting  as  if  the  assumptions 
were  the  gospel  truth  and  another  part  Ignor- 
ing them.  Thla  dislocates  society. 

Q.  What  assumptions? 

A.  Assumptions  such  as  that  all  men  are 
created  free  and  equal.  That  takes  consider- 
able sophistry  to  defend  over  the  past  200 
years  of  American  history.  Assumptions  such 
as  that  persons  who  engage  In  premarital 
relations  will  either  become  pregnant  or  dis- 
eased, or  both.  That's  no  longer  so,  but  it's 
still  assumed. 

The  assumption  that  the  shortest  distance 
between  two  points  is  a  straight  line.  That's 
been  disproved  for  quite  a  few  years.  The 
assumption  that  what  goes  up  must  come 
down.  We  shoot  a  rocket  into  space  and  It 
never  comes  down. 

WATT   AND   SEE 

Q.  Do  you  really  think  we  could  get  a 
McCarthy-like  period? 

A.  Sure.  We  oould  get  that  or  we  could 
get  a  revolution — or  both. 

Q.  What  would  a  revolution  look  like? 

A.  It  would  look  like  hell. 

Q.  You  mean  a  revolution  organized  on  a 
nationwide  basis? 

A.  Sure. 

Q.  What  form  would  it  Uke? 

A.  It  would  take  the  form.  I  think,  of 
destroying  all  tbe  so-called  corrupt  elements 
of  society  without  much  thought  of  what 
you're  going  to  put  In  their  place.  It  would 
be  thoroughly  destructive. 

Q.  Are  the  institutions  so  unresponsive 
that  they  could  be  toppled  by  a  revolution? 

A.  This  is  the  real  question,  you  know. 
You  get  revolutions  In  societies  that  have 
lost  sufficient  of  their  elasticity  so  that  they 
can't  absorb  their  innovative  force.  It  comes 
to  a  conflict,  and  either  the  Innovative  force 
breaks,  or  the  society  breaks.  That  Is  the 
question  today.  Have  we  lost  sufficient  social 
elasticity  so  that  we  can't  change  fast  enough 
to  accommodate  the  new  Ideas? 

Q.  What  do  you  think? 

A.  I  honestly  don't  know.  If  I  did  know 
I  could  make  quite  a  lot  of  money  out  of 
the  knowledge.  Of  course,  then  I'd  lose  it  in 
the  revolution. 

Q.  Which  way  would  you  bet  on  this? 

A.  I  tend  to  be  an  optimist,  but  I'd  rather 
wait  and  see  how  this  comes  out. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  in  speaking 
about  this  interview  with  Dr.  Keeney.  we 
touched  upon  a  subject  which  lias  long 
concerned  me.  I  am  speaking  of  the  job 
of  the  college  president.  It  is  one  which 
has  evolved  from  that  of  chief  scholar  to 
the  present-day  fund  raiser  and  admin- 
istrator of  a  vast  complex.  Perhaps  it  is 
time  to  study  the  oflQce  and  decide  what 
is  the  position  of  a  university  president 
and.  most  important,  what  should  it  be. 
The  job  calls  for  many  talents:  Not  only 


those  of  a  scholar,  an  administrator,  and 
a  fund  raiser,  but  today  a  leader  and  a 
mediator.  Some  have  discussed  dividing 
the  job  so  that  a  single  individual  could 
zero  in  on  a  specific  area.  Two  recent 
articles  in  the  New  York  Times  discussed 
the  problems  faced  by  the  university 
president,  and  also  looked  at  the  require- 
ments needed  to  fill  this  difiBcult  post. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  arti- 
cles be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  mmee.  May  18,  1969 1 

"New  Breed"  or  College  CHrer  Hunted 
(By  Martin  Arnold) 

Student  unrest  has  made  the  running  of 
the  university  a  task  so  burdensome  that 
trustees  on  nearly  300  campuses  across  the 
nation  are  looking  for  what  many  vaguely 
define  as  a  "new  breed"  of  man  to  fill 
presidencies. 

In  describing  this  Ideal  "new  breed,"  Dr. 
John  Caflrey  of  the  American  Council  on 
Education  said  that  what  was  needed  was  "a 
man  who  gets  along  vrlth  the  police,  has  a 
thick  skin  and  lives  in  a  fort." 

Wry  though  the  comment  was,  it  reflected 
rather  accurately  the  fact  that  the  require- 
ments of  the  Job  of  college  president  in  1969 
are  startling.  Just  two  years  ago  the  ideal 
college  president  was  the  traditional  fund 
raiser  or  the  noted  academic. 

Now  the  college  president,  experts  say,  is  a 
mediator,  a  jwlitlclan,  an  interpreter — a  man 
who  can  interpret  the  young  to  the  old,  the 
university  to  the  state  legislature,  the  teacher 
to  the  administration,  the  students  to  the 
trustees. 

The  figure  of  300  vacancies  Is  not  as  mean- 
ingful as  one  might  tblnk.  There  has  always 
been  a  shortage  of  college  presidents. 

There  are  2,400  colleges  and  universities  In 
tbe  country,  including  about  1,000  Junior 
colleges.  Of  the  four-year  institutions,  80  to 
100.  including  some  of  the  most  prestigious, 
are  searching  for  new  presidents. 

The  main  factor  that  has  swollen  the  num- 
ber of  colleges  looking  for  presidents  Is  the 
fact  that  In  the  12-month  period  ending  this 
month,  253  new  colleges  were  founded  in  the 
United  States.  Many  have  not  yet  found  new 
presidents. 

Still,  campus  disorders  have  taken  their 
toll,  most  dramatically.  There  was  a  clear 
cause  and  effect  between  last  spring's  disor- 
der at  Columbia  and  Colvunbia's  current 
search  for  a  new  president. 

At  City  College,  Dr.  Buell  O.  Gallagher's 
announced  intention  to  retire  was  hastened 
by  student  disruptions. 

Dr.  Robert  D.  Cross  resigned  as  president  of 
Hunter  College  to  become  president  of 
Swarthmore,  a  vacancy  created  by  the  death 
of  Courtney  Smith,  who  suffered  a  heart  at- 
task  during  student  demonstrations. 

Brookljm  College  also  has  a  vacancy,  cre- 
ated by  the  Illness  of  its  president.  The  four 
major  Institutions  in  New  York  City,  where 
the  urban  crisis  is  perhaps  the  greatest  in  the 
country,  are  strangely  enough  searching  for 
new  presidents  who  >re  academics,  as  op- 
posed to  the  national  trend  away  from  the 
scholar  president. 

This  is  true  even  at  Columbia,  although 
Columbia's  first  choice  for  a  new  president 
was  John  W.  Gardner,  chairman  of  the  Ur- 
ban Coalition  in  Washington,  who  is  a  for- 
mer Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare. 

STKAIN   OF  THE   JOB 

William  Miller,  managing  editor  of  the 
Chronicle  of  Higher  Education,  a  biweekly 
newspaper  for  college  and  university  admin- 
istrators and  faculty  members,  said,  "Quite  a 
niuaber  of  presidents  are  resigning  these  days 
because  of  the  unrest  on  the  campuses." 


"The  strain  of  the  Job,  tbe  pressures  are  so 
great,  the  pressures  are  not  worth  it,"  he  said. 
"A  man  can  have  a  nice  tenured  post  on  a 
faculty.  There's  a  lot  more  money  these  days 
in  teaching.  The  salaries  are  higher.  There's 
foundation  money  available.  It's  a  life  with 
good  money  and  a  lot  less  tension." 

And  speaking  Thursday  night,  in  Bruns- 
wick, Me.,  Dr.  Roger  Howell  Jr.,  president  of 
Bowdoln  College,  which  has  been  trouble- 
free,  said : 

"College  administrators  are  being  boxed 
in — by  students,  by  faculties,  by  governing 
boards  and  by  public  opinion — to  the  point 
at  which  they  can  no  longer  function  etfic- 
tlvely." 

DISAGREEABLE    AND    DlfT'lCULT 

"It  is  no  accident  that  so  many  college 
presidencies  are  vacant.  The  truth  is  that 
under  the  present  circumstances  it  Is  be- 
coming a  disagreeable  and  almost  impos- 
sibly difficult  Job,"  he  said. 

Dr.  Howell  is  speaking  from  experience 
going  back  no  farther  than  January,  when 
he  became  president  of  the  930-student 
college. 

"There  will  come  a  time  when  the  supply 
of  able  academics  willing  to  risk  heartache 
and  personal  abuse  for  the  sake  of  educa- 
tion at  large  will  diminish  to  the  vanishing 
point,"  he  concluded. 

A  more  meaningful  statistic  than  the 
vacancy  rate  Is  the  average  tenure  of  college 
presidents. 

"I  took  a  casual  survey  of  several  hundred 
college  presidents  last  year,  which  showed 
an  average  tenure  of  six  years  In  the  Job." 
Dr.  Caffrey  said.  The  average  tenure  was 
eight  years  In  1963-64  and  10  years  in  1960. 
he  found. 

"Most  quit  one  college  to  become  presi- 
dent of  another  college  or  university  or  to 
go  back  to  the  faculty,"  Dr.  Caffrey  said. 

DANGER    IS    NOTED 

Campus  revolutions,  as  they  aiTect  this 
turnover  in  college  executives,  present  a 
danger  that  is  often  overlooked.  Dr.  Caffrey 
feels. 

"Maybe  we're  beginning  In  this  country  to 
get  the  feeling  now  that  we  need  the  cold- 
blooded military  outlook  on  the  campus," 
he  said.  "One  college  trustee  wanted  'a  man- 
■wbo  is  not  afraid  to  stand  up  to  the  stu- 
dents.'  " 

"There's  always  a  man  willing  to  take  a 
Job  that  nobody  else  wants,"  he  said.  "No 
onatter  how  tough  it  gets,  no  matter  how 
much  of  a  bastard  a  Job  is,  there's  always 
some  people  vrilling  to  come  in  and  bash 
heads,  to  serve  Injunctions,  to  spend  half 
their  lives  in  courts  fighting  students. 

Many  educators  believe  that  the  student 
In  revolt  is  only  the  outward  manifestation 
of  a  more  subtle  campus  problem  for  the 
college  president — the  abdication  of  author- 
ity by  college  faculties. 

One  nationally  known  educational  expert, 
who  wished  to  be  anonymous,  put  It  this 
way:  "Faculties,  despite  their  yelling  in  pub- 
lic for  more  authority,  are  dishonest.  They 
egg  the  kids  on  to  fight  the  president." 

"But  no  one  Is  stopping  the  faculty  from 
teaching  more,  from  being  more  relevant  m 
the  classroom,"  he  said.  "The  faculty,  not  the 
president,  sets  the  curriculum.  If  a  college 
or  university  is  having  problems  with  the 
surrounding  community,  why  isn't  the  soci- 
ology departments  doing  something  about 
this,  for  example?" 

His  thoughts  were  echoed  by  many  college 
administrators. 

What  kind  of  man  can  mediate  all  these 
conflicting  forces? 

Douglas  Knight,  who  recently  announced 
he  was  leaving  Duke,  said,  "These  days  in 
colleges  and  universities  you  have  a  reflection 
of  the  world  at  large,  tbe  same  polarization. 
And  one  can  honestly  get  to  the  spot  where 
he's  at  the  crossroads  and  there  are  five 
herds  of  buffalo  coming  down  and  you're  in 
the  middle." 
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UBT   or   QVAUnCATIONS 

One  college  board  of  trusteee,  In  turning 
to  the  Amertoan  Council  on  Education  for 
help  In  finding  a  prealdent.  listed  these 
qualifications: 

A  man  of  Integrity  who  Is  a  distinguished 
scholar  In  his  field,  who  Is  an  educational 
statesman  and  who  Is  aware  of  the  mission 
of  teaching,  research  and  science. 

A  man  who  has  previous  executive  experi- 
ence and  demonstrated  executive  ability, 
and  who  Is  not  only  able  to  head  a  million- 
dollar  corporation,  but  who  also  has  the 
political  awareness  to  be  able  to  work  with 
Senators.  Congressmen  and  state  legislators. 

A  man  who  htta  a  sense  for  public  relations 
combined  with  social  skills  and  good  health 
and  who  Is  between  30  and  55  years  old. 

•'Tou  can't  find  many  men  like  that,"  Dr. 
Caffrey  said.  "They  go  Into  Industry." 

There  was  no  specific  mention  of  a  man 
able  to  handle  the  youth  revolution,  but  the 
trustees  said  they  were  looking  for  a  man 
"of  today  to  fill  tomorrow's  needs." 

CAIXJNO    CUUUC    KXNT 

Such  a  list,  calling  for  a  Clark  Kent  rather 
than  a  Clark  Kerr.  Is  not  uncommon.  Dr. 
0»irrey>  e*ld.  although  most  lists  place  a 
heavten  'emphasis  on   understanding  youth. 

Morrta  B.  Abram.  the  president  of  Brandels, 
talks  about  his  Job  this  way: 

"Tou  have  to  keep  five  estates  going  at 
once — faculty,  students,  alumni,  trustees  and 
administration.  Each  estate  has  a  claim  on 
your  time  and  responsibility." 

"The  students  make  claims — legitimate 
ones — but  do  not  have  the  responsibility  for 
the  university  In  the  future,  for  raising 
funds,  or  for  holding  the  imlverslty  together 
in  the  present, "  he  aald  In  a  recent  Inter- 
view: 

"The  faculty  has  Its  claims.  The  math  de- 
partment here,  for  example,  feels  It  Is  the 
queen  of  the  university,"  he  said.  "They  ex- 
pect to  have  excellent  salaries  and  small 
clnsses  so  they  can  be  allowed  the  time  for 
reaearch.  But  that  has  to  be  balanced  with 
the  teaching  requlremenu  ' 

"The  prealdent  is  the  chief  executive  of  the 
trustee*,  the  chief  academic  officer  and  the 
leader  of  the  faculty.  There's  constant  ten- 
sion between  what  the  prealdent  can  do  as 
execuUve  officer  and  what  he  would  like  to 
do  as  academic  officer,"  Mr.  Abram  said. 

To  meet  this  responslbUlty,  Mr.  Abram, 
who  came  to  the  Job  last  September  from 
the  posta  of  president  of  the  American  Jew- 
ish Committee  and  senior  adviser  to  the 
United  States  mlaalon  at  the  United  Nations, 
often  spends  14  hours  a  day  on  the  campus  of 
the  20-year-old  university. 

Finding  him  was  not  an  easy  Job  for 
Brandels,  although  the  selection  process  was 
somewhat  typical  of  the  one  all  major  col- 
leges and  universities  undertake  when  try- 
ing to  find  a  president. 

Clarence  Q.  Berger,  executive  vice-presi- 
dent of  Brandeis  and  secretary  of  Its  Com- 
mittee to  Select  a  President,  said  the  process 
started  In  September,  1967,  with  a  general 
call  for  suggestions  to  the  trxistees,  the  fac- 
ulty, the  studenu  and  the  alumni. 

Out  of  a  lUt  of  140  suggested  names,  the 
committee  ranked  the  possible  candidates 
under  the  headings  of  "promising,"  "pos- 
sible.'  and  "unlikely  "  After  a  give-and-take 
process,  a  list  of  17  first  choices  was  se- 
lected. Mr.  Abram  was  suggested  by  five  dif- 
ferent persons. 

APPRAISALS    SOCORT 

"We  had  to  then  get  appraisals  of  our  first 
choices,  without  the  word  getting  around 
that  so  and  so  was  under  consideration,  and 
then  we  had  to  find  out  If  the  prospects  were 
willing  to  take  the  Job,  without  actually 
ofTerlng  them  the  Job,"  Mr.  Berger  said. 
Some  times  the  first  choice  list  changed 
dally,  for  one  reason  or  another.  There  was 
often  a  lot  of  arguing,  but  In  the  end  every- 
body agreed  on  Morris." 


A  similar  process  is  now  going  on  at  colleges 
and  universities,  great  and  small,  acroaa  the 
country. 

At  Dartmouth  there  are  two  committees. 
One  is  a  Presidential  Anal3rsls  Committee 
composed  of  faculty,  students  and  alumni 
who  are  working  to  determine  what  the  quali- 
fications for  the  college's  new  preeldent 
should  be.  The  other  committee  Is  seeking 
the  man  to  meet  the  qualifications. 

Perhaps  for  the  first  time  In  a  presidential 
hunt,  Dartmouth  is  considering  setting  a 
definite  term  In  office  for  the  president  mak- 
ing the  Job,  In  short,  one  that  Is  not  man- 
killing. 

"What  we  need  is  a  superman."  said  Prof. 
Walter  H.  Stockmayer,  a  member  of  the 
analysis  committee. 

Thousands  of  miles  away,  at  the  University 
of  Hawaii,  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  suitable 
president  for  a  modem  university  is  again 
underscored. 

School  officials  are  reluctant  even  to  make 
public  their  views  on  the  qualifications  of 
their  new  president,  Harlan  Cleveland,  for- 
mer United  States  representative  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  for  fear 
It  might  touch  off  new  outbursts  by  student 
activists  and  their  faculty  supporters.  It  took 
the  university  16  months  to  find  Mr.  Cleve- 
land. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  8,   1969| 

Thb  CoiXBCE  Pbksidbnt:  Damnkd  if  Hx  Does. 

Damncd   if   Hk   Doesn't 

(By  Pred   M.    Hechlnger) 

Louis  T.  Benezet,  president  of  the  Clare- 

mont   University  Center  in   California,   last 

week  sketched  this  picture  of  the  university 

preeldent  In  these  times  of  campus  upheaval : 

"The  president  has  been  too  lax;   he  has 

been  too  firm  and   unyielding;    he  has   not 

listened  to  his  faculty;  he  has  indulged  his 

faculty  or  his  students;  he  has  acted  too  fast; 

he  has  waited  too  long  to  act;  he  has  called 

in  the  police;  he  hasn't  called  In  the  police. 

Whatever  it  is  he  should  have  done,  he  didn't 

do  It;   whatever  he  shouldn't  have  done,  he 

foolishly  did." 

A  caricature?  Not  in  the  eyes  and  the  ex- 
perience of  James  A.  Perkins  of  Cornell  who 
last  week  asked  his  trustees  to  seek  a  suc- 
cessor after  a  vooal  minority  among  his  fac- 
ulty accused  him  of  being  soft  on  the  de- 
mands of  radical  black  and  white  students. 
Altbotigh  many  other  professors — probably 
the  majority — did  not  support  the  attacks 
on  Mr.  Perkins,  neither  did  they  rally  to  his 
support — until  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
that  he  had  had  enough. 

Nor  Is  the  Benezet  sketch  a  caricature  In 
the  eyes  of  many  of  Mr.  Perkins  present  and 
former  colleagues. 

Buell  O.  Oallagber  of  City  CoUege  of  New 
York,  who  was  also  charged  with  being  soft 
on  demands  by  black  students,  resigned  re- 
cently because  of  that  issue  and  because  of 
what  he  considered  political  Irresponsibility 
in  cutting  the  budget  by  the  state  and  city. 
Nathan  M.  Pusey  of  Harvard,  after  he  called 
the  police  to  dislodge  the  occupiers  of  Uni- 
versity Hall,  was  blamed  for  being  too 
tough — and  the  faculty  responded  by  con- 
demning both  the  student  uprising  and  the 
presidential  reaction. 

Currently  Roger  Heyns.  newly  embattled  as 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley,  Is  t)eing  atucked  by  faculty  lib- 
erals for  being  too  punitive  at  the  very  time 
when  Iti.  Perkins  was  being  criticized  by 
other  faculty  members  for  not  being  puni- 
tive enough. 

The  situation  Is  different  In  every  case. 
University  administrators.  In  addition  to 
being  fallible,  do  often  give  In  to  the  wrong 
pressures  at  the  wrong  time,  merely  to  buy 
peace.  But  apart  from  differences  In  local 
issues  and  personal  competence,  the  funda- 
mental problem  Is  In  the  fatal  contradiction 
that  has  grown  out  of  the  campus  turmoil — 


a  contradiction  between  the  myth  and  the 
reality  of  power. 

The  dissident  students'  rhetoric  has  created 
the  image  of  the  university  administration  as 
a  powerful  establishment  with  the  president 
as  Its  ruler.  Yet,  In  virtually  every  campus 
crisis,  the  very  opposite  has  been  found  to 
be  the  reality:  the  president  is  a  paper  tiger, 
with  extremely  limited  powers  and  options. 

"Those  who  asked — even  some  trustees — 
why  I  didn't  take  disciplinary  action  against 
some  student  violators  never  bothered  to  find 
out  that  I  have  no  power  to  do  so,"  Dr. 
Perkins  said.  That  power,  he  added,  rests  at 
Cornell  with  the  faculty  under  the  univer- 
sity's present  by-laws. 

In  ultimate  confrontations,  If  the  police 
are  called,  the  presidents  have  little,  If  any 
power,  to  assure  that  the  action  Is  nonviolent. 
They  have — as  was  shown  at  Harvard,  Co- 
lumbia and  Berkeley — no  way  of  preventing 
either  police  riots  or  deliberate  provocation 
of  the  police  by  radicals  who  want  to  create 
a  police  riot. 

Indeed,  even  presidents  who  do  not  want 
police  Intervention  may  be  Impotent  to  ward 
It  off.  If  the  Institution  overlaps  with  public 
land  or  thoroughfares,  as  happened  at  Berk- 
eley (where  the  Regents  and  the  Governor 
pressed  hard  behind  the  scenes) . 

In  the  final  anaylsis,  the  drain  on  the 
president's  will  to  remain  in  the  Job  results 
from  two  conditions : 

(1)  The  sheer  weariness  that  comes  from 
either  the  acrimony  or  the  boredom  of  con- 
tinuing confrontations.  Thus,  Ray  Heffner  of 
Brown  University,  even  though  he  success- 
fully survived  a  series  of  skirmishes  and  was 
able  to  approve  of  a  major  curriculum  reform, 
decided  that  he  would  rather  go  back  to 
teaching. 

Elvis  Stahr,  after  a  half  a  dozen  years  as 
president  of  Indiana  University,  said  he 
finally  asked  himself  how  much  longer  he 
wanted  to  spend  endless  hours  talking  seri- 
ously about  many  demands  which  were  seri- 
ous only  because  not  wasting  time  on  them 
might  be  dangerous.  He  left  to  head  the 
Audubon  Society  of  America. 

(2)  Negotiating,  moreover,  becomes  more 
difficult  either  because  of  amorphous  groups 
are  unrepresentative  of  any  larger  con- 
stituency or  because  negotiations  themselves 
become  a  president-baiting  device.  Lincoln 
Gordon,  president  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, said:  "It  is  a  strange  concept  of  the 
nature  of  a  university  community  to  suppose 
that  any  anonsrmous  group  has  a  prescrip- 
tive right  to  require  my  presence  on  short 
notice  at  a  place  and  time  ot  their 
choosing  .  .  ." 

COPEESIDEITrS    SVCCES'TED 

It  Is  Increasingly  being  suggested  that  the 
presidency  be  split  In  two — with  one  execu- 
tive dealing  with  the  Internal  and  academic 
problems  and  the  other  with  the  external 
Issues  as  well  as  financing. 

In  fact,  this  is  probably  wishful  thinking. 
The  big  Issues  on  and  off  campus  require  the 
attention  of  the  top  man,  and  to  suggest 
that  copresidents  could  be  equals  Is  to 
prescribe  divided  authority,  never  a  happy 
situation. 

This  does  not  mean  that  presidents  do  not 
need  a  better  and  stronger  staff  system, 
with  effective  delegation  of  Important  func- 
tions and  powers.  But  this  does  not  go  to 
the  heart  of  the  problem. 

Nor  is  the  answer  likely  to  be  found  in 
the  European  pattern  of  faculty-elected 
presidents.  This  might  lead  to  a  solidarity 
that  Is  now  lacking,  but  It  would  be  solidarity 
In  the  faculty's  Interests  only,  and  the  neglect 
of  students  In  Europe  is  flagrant  enough  to 
.spark  an  uprising  of  undreamed-of  dimen- 
sions here. 

The  basic  question  is  whether  faculties, 
trustees  and  students  can  act  as  constituent 
bodies  to  assume  their  share  of  campus 
government,  to  spell  out  what  they  want  and 
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to  give  the  president  the  power  to  lead  in 
that  direction. 

The  nature  of  the  crisis  can  be  gauged  from 
the  fact  that,  although  Mr.  Perkins  has  been 
attacked  by  faculty  members  for  being  too 
permissive  and  Mr.  Heyns  for  not  being  per- 
missive enough,  both  diagnose  their  trouble 
in  the  same  terms:  lack  of  a  constituency 
that  is  willing  to  offer  a  continuity  of  sup- 
port, even  when  It  disagrees  on  occasional 
specific  decisions;  and  unwillingness  on  the 
part  of  the  faculty — and,  to  varying  degrees, 
trustees  and  students — either  to  assume  con- 
sistent governing  powers  or  to  abandon  the 
claim  to  such  powers. 

Without  the  creation  of  both  a  constitu- 
ency and  a  definition  of  poweirs  and  respon- 
sibilities, Mr.  Heyns  saw  the  president's  op- 
tions Increasingly  narrowed  by  the  two-front 
onslaught  of  radical  students  and  faculty  on 
campus  and  the  reactionary  public  and  leg- 
islative forces  off  campus.  He  said :  "As  a  con- 
tribution to  institutional  theory,  it  might  be 
a  good  idea  for  some  faculty  somewhere,  at  a 
time  of  acute  crisis,  to  try  .  .  .  giving  an  ad- 
ministrator some  support,  some  running 
room  and  some  protection  from  coercion." 

Mr.  Perkins  suggested  that,  in  the  absence 
of  a  supportive  constituency,  university  pres- 
idents would  eventually  have  to  be  recruited 
among  those  who  have  experience  of  dealing 
with  large  groups,  as  in  the  armed  forces  or  in 
government.  This  would  Introduce  men  with 
the  minds  of  bookkeepers  and  the  hearts  of 
drUl  sergeants.  It  would  hardly  lead  to  the 
kind  of  university  reforms  which  radical  stu- 
dents and  professors  say  they  seek,  and  lib- 
erals could  live  with.  The  American  campus 
as  a  free  and  self-governing  community  thus 
would  be  in  Jeopardy. 

Mr.  PELL.  Finally,  Mr.  President.  I 
truly  believe  that  the  situation  is  not 
quite  as  dark  as  many  people  believe.  For 
example,  the  recent  article  by  Ernest 
Cuneo,  "Student  Moderates  Strive  To 
Close  Oeneratl(Hi  Gap"  discusses  with  a 
certain  novel  twist  the  change  in  point 
of  view  by  campus  moderates.  It  also 
translates  for  us  what  the  young  are  try- 
ing to  say,  and  to  me  this  Is  the  most 
Important  point.  What  has  happened  is 
past.  To  study  the  outbursts  themselves 
Is  tiresome  and  fruitless.  We  must  try 
and  imderstand  the  causes  of  this  unrest. 
We  must  listen  to  what  our  children  are 
trying  to  tell  us.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Cuneo's  article  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

BTxnwtrr  Modceates  SrarvE  To  Close 
Gehkeation  Gap 

(By  Ernest  Cuneo) 

WASHmcTON.  June  3  (NANA).— There  is  a 
considerable  optimism  that  the  militant 
student  disorders  have  lost  them  the  cam- 
puses. The  polls  reveal  that  the  vast  student 
majority  do  not  support  violence,  and  be- 
lieve that  the  breaking  of  the  law  should 
result  In  expulsion. 

Actually,  expulsion  carries  a  heavy  penalty 
because  a  college  degree  U  a  passport  to  pre- 
ferred employment  and  an  absolute  condition 
to  entrance  to  the  professions. 

More  importantly,  the  generation  gap  ap- 
pears to  have  narrowed.  The  moderate 
students  position,  as  presenUy  advanced,  Is 
unique  and  makes  for  a  plausible  and  even 
powerful  new  order  of  human  life. 

Basically,  it  holds  that  the  great  Industrial 
and  scientific  revolutions  are  not  the  enemies 
of  man.  They  are  like  fire,  which  In  classical 
terms  is  described  as  a  wonderful  servant  but 
a  fearful  master. 


SLAVES    NtTMBEE    1.500 

The  moderate  American  student  wishes 
the  mechanical  machines  and  computers 
held  in  their  proper  perspective  as  servants. 

Since  It  is  estimated  that  the  present  range 
of  products,  services  and  energies,  ranging 
from  motor  cars  to  electric  heating  placed 
at  the  disposition  of  an  average  American 
of  average  Income  la  the  equivalent  standard 
of  service  of  a  patrician  with  1,500  slaves  In 
the  Roman  empire,  the  moderates  suggest  a 
more  full  distribution  of  these  available 
services. 

They  concede  that  machines  have  doubled 
and  redoubled  production  while  lessening 
the  work  week  from  72  to  35  hours.  They  see 
in  this  the  objective  of  reducing  it  to  a  20 
or  a  15  hju#  week,  maximum,  leaving  the 
Indhrtdnal.  the  largest  part  of  his  time  to 
develop  his  personal  Interests. 

They  point  out  that  In  past  centuries  only 
the  patrician  and  the  artists  he  patronized 
lived  fully  free  lives,  and  that  such  freedom 
was  possible  because  droves  of  slaves  did  the 
dally  work.  Now,  they  argue,  since  the  work 
is  being  done  by  machines,  why  shouldn't 
all  be  free  to  explore  the  universe  themselves 
In  their  leisure  time. 


He  said  that  man  does  not  live  by  bread 
alone,  his  body  merely  dies  without  it;  and 
his  generation  was  going  to  solve  the  problem 
of  bread,  so  every  man  would  come  Into  his 
patrician  soul. 

If,  Indeed,  our  children  are  bitterly  charg- 
ing that  we  are  neither  Idealistic,  moral  nor 
Imaginative  enough  to  create  a  new  world, 
never  did  Indictment  fall  on  happier  paren- 
tal ears. 

Who  knows?  Perhaps  the  younger  genera- 
tion will  in  turn  discover  that  there  never 
lived  a  father  who  felt  he  had  hit  a  two- 
bagger  who  didn't  hope  his  son  would  hit  a 
home-run. 


TURBOTRAIN  PROBLEMS 


ESTHirrES  AND   WORKERS 

They  scoff  at  the  idea  that  idleness  is  the 
devil's  workshop,  and  indeed,  describe  leisure 
as  the  time  of  heaviest  creative  activity. 

Aa  examples,  they  cite  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
whose  life  was  In  his  writing,  nevertheless 
earning  his  living  at  first  as  a  court  clerk. 
Charles  Lamb  and  Herman  Melville  did  the 
same;  so  did  Walt  Whitman.  It  adds  up  to  a 
present  life  such  as  led  by  Eric  Hoffer,  the 
Callfornian  who  lives  as  a  poet  but  works  as 
a  longshoreman. 

This,  obviously,  sets  forth  a  whole  new  set 
of  values.  It  was  expressed  in  a  passing  Jest 
of  Thomas  Reed  Powell,  Harvard  University's 
great  professor  of  constitutional  law.  In  bid- 
ding a  graduation  clase  farewell.  Prof.  Powell 
whimsically  added  that  he  hoped  as  attorneys 
they  would  always  earn  enough  to  keep  body 
and  soiU  apart. 

While  the  observation  of  Prof.  Powell  is 
not  the  source  of  the  new  approach,  it  goes 
a  considerable  way  to  explaining  the  position 
of  the  moderates. 

T7SES  OP  LEISCRE 

In  a  way.  It  adds  a  new  dimension:  time. 
As  one  20-year-old  college  student  expressed 
It,  allowing  him  his  three  score  and  ten  years, 
he  had  50  years  to  live.  These  50  years  amount 
to  only  600  months,  which  In  turn  amount  to 
only  2,400  weeks.  The  yoimgster  raised  the 
question  that  if,  thanks  to  machines,  he 
could  pay  his  way  by  working  two  days  a 
week,  what  was  immoral  about  him  spending 
the  freedom  gained  thereby  simply  to  study? 

This  appears  to  be  a  most  respectable  argu- 
ment. However,  it  connotes  a  whole  re- 
arrangement of  current  American  values. 

More  specifically,  the  moderates  appear  to 
be  adapting  a  modification  of  Thoreau.  As 
expressed  by  the  20-year-old,  he  wanted  a 
means  of  transportation.  He  cotild  easily  earn 
enough  for  a  small  car,  but  he  had  no  inten- 
tion of  using  the  only  time  he  had  on  this 
earth  trying  to  accumulate  enough  for  a 
Rolls  Royce. 

He  said  he  would  no  more  like  to  be  head 
of  a  large  bank  than  he  would  like  to  be  a 
etreetcleaner,  because  that  Isn't  the  way  he 
wanted  to  spend  the  only  asset  he  had,  his 
time  on  this  earth. 


CTTRSE  OP  THE  ELDERS 

Asked  If  he  did  not  think  that  work  was 
man's  salvation,  and  that  the  devil  found 
work  for  idle  hands  to  do,  his  answer  was 
that  the  curse  of  the  older  generation  was 
that  they  were  afraid  of  full  liberty  for  every 
man.  Including  themselves,  because  for  all 
their  piety,  the  older  generation  refused  to 
beliwe  that  humanity  was  fundamentally 
good. 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
express  my  deep  concern  at  evidence  of 
an  increasing  incidwice  of  vandalism  in- 
volving passenger  trains  along  the  Bos- 
ton to  New  York  right  of  way. 

The  turbotrains  being  used  for  demon- 
strations imder  the  High  Speed  Ground 
Transportation  A(it  of  1965  have  not  been 
the  exclusive  or' even  the  primary  target 
of  this  vandalism,  but  it  is  nonetheless 
distressing  for  that.  Bricks  and  stones 
have  been  dropped  or  thrown  from  over- 
I>asses,  debris  lias  been  piled  on  the 
tracks,  and  recently  a  railroad  tie  was 
placed  across  the  tracks  in  the  path  of 
the  turbotraln.  The  placing  of  such  an 
obstruction  on  railroad  tracks,  inci- 
dentally, may  well  go  beyond  vandalism 
to  an  attempt  to  derail  a  train,  which  is 
a  Federal  offense. 

These  Irresponsible  actions  pose  an 
obvious  threat  to  public  safety,  as  well 
as  Imposing  on  rail  passenger  service  an 
additional  cost  burden  for  repairs  to 
windows  and  equipment.  I  earnestly  hope 
that  law  enforcement  officials  will  at  all 
levels  redouble  their  efforts  to  prevent 
this  increasing  vandalism.  The  safety 
record  of  rail  passenger  service  is  excel- 
lent, and  we  should  make  every  effort  to 
keep  it  so. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
also  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues two  recent  developments  in- 
volving the  Turboservice  demonstration 
being  conducted  by  the  Penn  Central 
Company  in  cooi>eration  with  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation- 
Several  weeks  ago  I  reported  to  the 
Senate  that  I  had  recently  ridden  the 
turbotraln  on  a  regular^  scheduled  run 
and  that  I  had  found  the  experience 
thoroughly  enjoyable.  At  the  same  time, 
I  urged  the  Penn  Central  to  take  several 
steps  to  improve  the  demonstration. 

Since  that  time,  the  Penn  Central  and 
the  Department  of  Transportation  have 
announced  a  reduction  of  16  minutes  in 
the  travel  time  between  Boston  and  New 
York,  and  last  week  there  appeared  in 
major  newspapers  along  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral's shoreline  route  the  first  adver- 
tising to  inform  the  public  of  the  avail- 
ability of  the  service  and  the  time 
schedule. 

I  am  deeply  gratified  at  these  steps 
toward  a  more  vigorous  and  valid  dem- 
onstration of  the  turbotraln  service.  I 
want  to  commend  Perm  Central  and  the 
Department  of  Transportation  for  press- 
ing ahead  with  these  Improvements.  Par- 
ticularly, I  want  to  congratulate  Mr. 
Stuart  Saunders,  board  chairman  of  the 
Penn  Central,  who  has  shown  such  per- 
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aonal  interest  in  both  the  Metroliner 
demonstration  between  Washington  and 
New   York  and  the  turboservlce. 

I  thinlc  that  everyone  involved  in  the 
turboservlce  demonstration  would  agree 
that  much  remains  to  be  done  to  achieve 
a  full  demonstration.  I  well  realize  there 
are  differences  of  opinion  regarding  en- 
gineering problems  involved  in  further 
time  reductions,  but  I  do  not  believe  the 
problems  are  either  major  or  insuperable 
and  hope  that  both  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  Penn  Central  will 
move  ahead  aggressively  to  resolve  them. 

And  I  regret  that  to  date  no  action  has 
been  talcen  to  increase  the  number  of 
round  trips  each  day  in  the  demonstra- 
tion. Again.  I  think  everyone  recognizes 
that  increased  daily  rims  are  a  necessity 
for  any  meaningful  test  of  public  re- 
sponse, and  hope  we  will  see  some  diligent 
efforts  by  the  Penn  Central  to  put  these 
trains  to  work  carrying  passengers. 


Ith^jnternational  weapons 

TRADE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  we  have  been 
so  engaged — and  rightly  so — in  recent 
weeks  arguing  the  most  fateful  questions 
of  nuclear  weaponry,  in  trying  to  assess 
the  best  deterrent  to  nuclear  confronta- 
tion, that  we  are  again  in  danger  of  ne- 
glecting another  perilous  course  of  Pen- 
tagon policy:  namely,  the  tangled  web  of 
international  traffic  in  so-called  con- 
ventional armaments.  Yet,  this  is  a 
daily  dealing  in  death,  a  trade  largely 
unseen  and  unchecked,  a  trade  which  in- 
volves virtually  every  country  in  the 
world  and  which  is  an  important  source 
of  revenue  not  only  to  cynical  private 
suppliers  but  to  some  15  major  nations. 
It  is  a  trade  which  is  constantly  slipping 
beyond  the  purview  of  what  little  control 
exists:  control  which  at  best  Ls  more  a 
guideline  than  a  check. 

There  are  many  and  shocking  statistics 
to  dramatize  the  past  damage  and  present 
dangers  of  this  trade  in  the  tools  of  war. 
But  I  shall  begin  with  an  uncontentious 
statement  taken  from  testimony  given  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  June 
20,  1968.  As  a  result  of  questioning  by 
Senator  Aiken,  our  Department  of  De- 
fense— certainly  somewhat  euphemis- 
tically named  in  this  case — provided  the 
following  ofBcial  figures : 

For  the  period  1056-1967  U.S.  mtlltary  ex- 
ports. Including  grant  aid  as  well  as  com- 
merical  and  government  sales,  totalled  $28,- 
111.000.000.  For  the  same  period  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  USSR  exports  of  combined  grant 
and  sales  articles  totalled  about  $14,320,- 
000.000. 

If  USSR  aid  to  Warsaw  Pact  members  and 
US.  sales  to  NATO  countries  plus  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  were  excluded,  U.S.  and 
USSR  military  exports  over  the  past  four 
years  would  be  on  a  1-to-l  ratio. 

In  other  words,  in  just  the  most  re- 
cent dozen  of  the  23  years  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  between  them  exported 
almost  $42.5  billion  of  military  com- 
modities, of  which  two-thirds  come  from 
the  United  States  and  one-third  from 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  the  past  quarter 
century  something  over  $60  billion  worth 
of  arms  have  been  traded  on  the  world's 
markets.  I  would  emphasize  that  this 


huge  figure  does  not  include  what  the 
great  powers  have  created  and  employed 
domestically  for  their  own  defense  pur- 
poses— although  such  armaments,  when 
obsolescent,  start  to  find  their  way  Into 
the  international  weapons  market.  In 
short,  this  is  a  route  without  end,  given 
the  continuing  .obsolescence  of  weapons 
systems,  and  it  is  a  route  of  ever  increas- 
ing danger  as  each  new  generation  of 
technology  spews  forth  into  the  market- 
place ever  more  sophisticated  weaponry 
to  reach  unknown  hands  for  unseen  and 
unseemly  ends. 

Any  full-scale  review  of  this  tiafBc  in 
ai-ms  necessarily  Involves  policy  assump- 
tions and  commitments  both  major  and 
minor — to  our  alliances  and  bases 
abroad,  to  our  aid  and  assistance  in  all 
comers  of  the  world.  Such  a  review  is 
long  overdue.  It  will  be  forthcoming 
when  the  new  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
U.S.  Security  Agreements  and  Commit- 
ments Abroad  makes  its  report.  I  address 
myself  today  to  only  one  aspect  of  this 
trade:  but  one  which  particularly  con- 
cerns me  because  attention  is  so  often 
focused  elsewhere.  It  is  the  continued 
flow  of  conventional  military  supplies 
into  the  underdeveloped  countries.  In 
our  deep  and  abiding  concern  to  avoid 
nuclear  war  and  to  control  nuclear  weap- 
ons, we  too  often  overlook  the  fact  that 
since  1945  there  have  been  no  less  than 
55  armed  conflicts  around  the  world 
which  properly  may  be  classified  as  wars. 
All  of  these  wars  have  been  fought  with 
what  are  glibly  known  as  "conventional" 
arms — ranging  from  so-called  "small 
arms"  all  the  way  to  jet  aircraft  strewing 
napalm  and  high  explosive  bombs. 

Clearly,  the  most  profoundly  disturb- 
ing and  tragic  result  of  these  clashes  over 
two  decades  and  more  has  been  the  loss 
of  many  millions  of  lives  among  military 
and  civilian  p>opulations  alike.  But  also 
disturbing  in  its  implication  for  the  fu- 
ture effects  of  arms  traffic  is  the  fact 
that  all  but  two  of  those  55  wars  have 
been  fought  in  the  less  developed  areas 
of  the  world— primarily  in  the  Middle 
East,  Southeast  Asia,  and  in  Africa — and 
that  the  largest  number  of  the  weapons 
used  in  those  conflicts  originated  in  the 
United  States.  While  it  is  true  that  a 
majority  of  the  nearly  $50  billion  worth 
of  U.S.  arms  materiel  pumped  into  the 
world's  markets  since  1945  has  gone  to 
our  NATO  allies  and  other  relatively 
affluent  countries,  a  very  significant 
amoimt  has  gone  to  the  underdeveloped 
countries.  The  plain  and  distasteful  fact 
is  that  we  really  do  not  know  the  exact 
percentage.  The  arms  sales  office  in  the 
Pentagon,  by  some  intricate  definitions 
of  underdevelopment,  talks  of  less  than 
10  percent:  other  informal — but  in- 
formed— estimates,  taking  account  of 
the  Korean  and  Vietnam  wars  and  pre- 
sumably of  transshipments,  run  up  at 
least  to  45  percent. 

And  what  do  these  cold  figures  in  total 
U.S.  arms  sales  and  grants  mean  in  the 
hardware  of  war?  They  mean  some  9,300 
jet  fighter  aircraft:  8,340  other  aircraft: 
2,496  naval  vessels  of  all  types,  from  air- 
craft carriers  to  submarines;  nearly  20,- 
000  combat  tanks;  approximately  448,- 
000 — almost  half  a  million — other  com- 
bat vehicles;  1,400,000  carbines:  2.200.- 
000    rifles;    over    71,000    machinegtms; 


nearly  31,000  mortars,  and  another  31,- 

000  missiles  of  all  types.  And  these  figures 
are  probably  imderstated.  To  this  fright- 
ful numbers  game  must  then  be  added 
billions  of  rounds  of  ammunition,  ex- 
plosives, supporting  systems,  computers 
and  military  training  of  foreign  per- 
sonnel. 

For  these  and  other  figures.  I  am  now 
drawing  upon  the  advance  copy  of  a  new 
book  sent  to  me  on  this  overall  topic. 

1  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  new  work  entitled  "The 
War  Business,"  written  by  George 
Thayer,  which  has  been  just  published. 
Mr.  Thayer  has  spent  4  years  research- 
ing the  postwar  international  arms 
trade;  and  I  gather  his  task  has  been  ac- 
complished in  the  face  of  considerable 
difficulties  going  well  beyond  normal 
bureaucratic  and  other  roadblocks.  I 
might  add  that  I  believe  It  to  be  the 
first  book  since  1934  to  give  a  thorough 
examination  to  arms  trafficking  around 
the  world. 

While  I  do  not  propose  to  imdertake 
a  review  of  this  work  or  to  speak  at 
length  today  on  the  general  subject,  I 
would  like  to  cite  some  of  Mr.  Thayer's 
points  which  may  well  serve  as  a  re- 
newed stimulus  to  all  of  us  not  to  un- 
derestimate the  catastrophic  potential 
in  so-called  conventional  arms. 

Although  the  armed  clash  between 
India  and  Pakistan  in  1965  and  its  con- 
sequences have  been  thoroughly  ex- 
plored in  many  quarters.  Mr.  Thayer 
highlights  one  often  forgotten  aspect  in 
saying: 

The  world  was  presented  with  the  curlovis 
spectacle  of  Pakistanis  In  American  Patton 
tanks  fighting  Indians  In  American  Sherman 
tanks,  and  Pakistanis  being  transported  to 
the  front  In  C-130B  Hercules  to  fight  In- 
dians who  had  be  transported  to  the  front 
In  both  C-119'8  and  C-47's,  all  American 
built. 

As  he  also  notes,  there  were  plenty  of 
British  and  French  arms,  among  others, 
employed  in  the  brief  war.  And  since 
then,  while  the  Soviet  Union  was  able 
to  accrue  some  international  credit  for 
their  role  in  the  tenuous  Tashkent  set- 
tlement, the  Soviets  at  the  same  time 
managed  to  get  themselves  into  the  same 
old  shell  game  of  now  supplying  arms 
to  both  sides.  There  may  be  those  who 
derive  some  macabre  satisfaction  from 
the  Soviet  Union's  current  semiwar  with 
China.  Actually,  this  is  not  all  to  the 
good,  especially  when  one  considers  that 
the  1965  India-Pakistan  conflict  merely 
led.  in  the  last  analysis,  to  an  inten- 
sified arms  race  between  the  countries 
involved,  and  that  the  losers  in  such  a 
game  are  not  confined  to  the  players  on 
the  field. 

Mr.  Thayer  well  describes,  too,  the 
contlnentwide  consequences  which 
fiowed  from  the  U.S.  agreement  to  sell 
jet  planes  to  Argentina  in  1965  and  which 
are  continuing  to  confound  our  policy- 
makers in  their  efforts  to  assist  economic, 
social,  and  political  advances  In  Latin 
America.  To  illustrate  the  evidence  that 
the  United  States  is  by  no  means  alone 
in  playing  this  dangerous  game,  the  au- 
thor i  presents  a  telling  picture  of  the  6- 
day/ Arab-Israeli  War  of  1967,  which 
the  weapons  of  most  of  the  major 
rinaments  suppliers  in  action,  some- 
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times  at  cross-purposes  with  the  political 
policies  of  the  sui^lylng  nations.  Is- 
raelis flew  French  jets  In  combat  against 
Egyptians  flying  Soviet  Mlgs  and  Jor- 
danians flying  British  fighter-bombers. 
Israels  In  American  tanks  fought  Egyp- 
tians and  Syrians  in  Soviet  tanks  as  well 
as  Jordanians  in  American  Pattons  and 
British  Centurions.  Israelis  flrlng  Bel- 
n  rifles  fought  Egyptians  flrlng  Swed- 
ish, Czech,  and  Soviet  weapwns  and  Jor- 
danians using  British  and  American 
weapons. 

I  do  not  intend  here  to  engage  in 
further  description  of  tlie  peculiarities 
of  the  international  arms  market  and 
their  past  impact  on  special  situations.  I 
think  it  far  more  Important  to  turn  to 
some  future  considerations  which  are  po- 
tentially even  more  frightening.  We 
could  read  In  the  New  York  Times  a  few 
weeks  ago  of  game  poachers  in  Zambia 
who  employ  80-year-old  weapons  left  by 
Arab  slavers  and  still  in  usable  condi- 
tion. Every  once  In  a  while  we  hear  of 
someone  being  killed  by  a  mine  or  some 
other  implement  left  as  part  of  the 
lethal  rubbish  of  World  War  II.  But 
what  will  happen  in  the  not-so-distant 
future  as  a  result  of  the  armaments  com- 
petition now  going  on.  with  perhaps  30 
coimtries  either  producing  in  a  major 
way  or  trying  to  get  in  on  the  act? 

As  the  advanced  countries  find  their 
weaponry  approaching  obsolescence,  is  it 
really  necessary  that  they  try  to  cut  their 
financial  losses  by  selling  their  weapons 
to  the  less-developed  countries  when  the 
risk  of  greater  loss  in  lives  and  political 
upheaval  is  so  immeasurable?  There  Is 
no  question  that  West  Germany  not  long 
ago  sold  90  American  F-86  jets  to  Iran, 
which  we  subsequently  learned  was  act- 
ing as  an  intermediary  for  Pakistan,  on 
whom  we  had  placed  an  embargo  follow- 
ing the  1965  war. 

And  we  have  once  again  been  placed 
in  the  imconselonable  position  of  having 
haggled  over  how  many  and  what  kind 
of  lethal  equipment  we  would  supply  to 
the  Franco  Government  of  Spain  as  the 
price  of  maintaining  bases  which  many 
military  experts  consider  obsolete  and 
unnecessary. 

But.  Mr.  President,  our  arms  traffic  Is 
not  confined  to  clrcimistances.  real  or 
imsiginary.  affecting  our  national  secu- 
rity. We  are  now  in  the  business  of 
arms  sales  for  the  sole  purpose  of  mak- 
ing money.  As  my  colleagues  here  are 
well  aware,  there  is  now  before  the  Con- 
gress a  proposal  to  subsidize  one  aero- 
space manufacturer  to  the  extent  of  $62 
million  to  produce  supersonic  fighter 
planes  to  compete  In  the  international 
arms  market  for  a  proflt.  Nor  is  this  an 
imdertaking  which  the  manufacturer  of 
the  planes  considers  a  legitimate  business 
investment.  It  is,  in  plain  English,  a  pro- 
posal to  use  the  taxpayers'  money  to  sub- 
sidize the  production  of  planes,  to  be  sold 
into  unknown  hands,  for  the  profit  of  the 
manufacturer.  What  the  taxpayer  Is  sup- 
posed to  get  from  this  is  unclear  to  me. 

It  strikes  me  as  more  than  passing 
strange,  Mr.  President,  that  many  of 
those  who  support  such  subsidies  for  the 
manufacture  of  weapons  in  an  Industry 
which  is  hardly  at  a  loss  for  funds  are 
the  same  people  who  see  the  downfall  of 
the  Repablic  at  the  suggestion  of  Gov- 


ernment subsidization  of  foods  for  the 
himgry  in  our  own  country. 

Those  who  put  forth  the  arguments  of 
dollar  earnings  are  apparently  oblivious 
to  the  potential  greater  cost  of  the  indis- 
criminate distribution  of  arms  in  a  world 
already  overendowed  with  peril.  Despite 
some  efforts  at  control,  we  are  stlU  a  long 
way  from  being  able  to  determine  the  ul- 
timate destination  of  the  arms  we  sell 
around  the  world.  And  should  the  de- 
voutly desired  end  of  the  Vietnam  war 
come  about,  there  will  be  a  vast  new  res- 
ervoir of  still  usable  and  still  salable 
equipment.  It  would  appear  to  me  ele- 
mentary good  sense  that  the  major  coun- 
tries of  the  world  should  begin  to  pay 
attention  to  this  growing  problem  and 
try  to  find  multinational  means  of  con- 
trolling the  proliferation  of  conventional 
as  well  as  nuclear  armaments. 

Fortunately,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  has  made  a  beglimlng 
in  stemming  and  controlling  the  flow  of 
U.S.  arms  around  the  world.  In  January 
of  1967  a  committee  staff  study  found 
that,  since  1962,  there  had  been  a  basic 
change  in  U.S.  military  assistance  from 
grants  to  sales  of  arms  "and  that  the 
higher  echelons  of  Government,  both  in 
Congress  and  downtown,  had  not  fully 
appreciated  the  significance  of  this 
change.  It  noted  that: 

In  Europe,  American  arms  salesmanship 
has  often  been  zealous  to  the  point  of  Irrita- 
tion, and  overpowering  to  the  point  of  en- 
couraging E^iropeans  to  compete  more  ag- 
gressively for  the  arms  markets  in  the 
underdeveloped  regions  of  the  world.  In  some 
underdeveloped  regions  of  the  world — notably 
Latin  America  and  the  Middle  East — where 
there  are  no  significant  balance  of  payment 
Incentives,  the  United  States,  when  faced 
with  tough  decisions  as  In  Iran  and  Argen- 
tina, seems  to  be  drifting  into  a  policy  of 
pre-emptive  selling  rather  than  the  more 
difficult  alternative  of  arms  denial. 

The  committee  in  large  measure  acted 
upon  the  recommendations  of  the  study 
during  1968,  especially  in  creating  sepa- 
rate military  sales  legislation,  in  restrict- 
ing the  financing  activities  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank — which,  incidentally,  will 
be  involved  in  the  supply  of  arms  to 
Spain — and  in  trying  to  strengthen  the 
role  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency.  However,  no  one  should 
have  any  illusions  about  the  fact  that  we 
have  done  little  more  than  deal  with  the 
visible  part  of  the  iceberg.  So  long  as  the 
balance-of-payments  factor  is  expiated 
so  successfully  by  the  Pentagon  when  It 
comes  to  arms  sales,  so  long  as  the  United 
States  can  extend  military  aid  to  a  usurp- 
ing and  harsh  Greek  dictatorshlp,£o  long 
as  minor  eruptions  from  one  end  of  the 
globe  to  the  other  are  used  as  justifica- 
tions for  saber  peddling,  we  cannot  afford 
to  reduce  our  vigilance  over  official  arma- 
ments policies. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  I  have  been 
giving  undue  emphasis  to  the  arms  sales 
aspect  of  the  war  business  as  described 
by  J:r.  Thayer;  but  he  certainly  con- 
fli-ms  the  findings  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee.  There  are,  as  I 
mentioned  earlier,  many  difficult  aspects 
of  the  arms  trade  which  involve  an  as- 
sessment of  policies  which  themselves 
take  on  a  life  of  their  own — and  tend  to 
endure  beyond  their  useful  life.  We  still 
hear  all  the  20-year-old  arguments  for 


military  assistance  of  all  kinds,  in  all 
kinds  of  places,  and  for  all  purposes.  We 
still  have  aid  programs  in  a  number  of 
countries,  such  as  Thailand,  where  mili- 
tary considerations  have  virtually  taJten 
over.  And,  in  those  few  instances  where 
we  have  successfully  cut  back,  we  still 
maintain  military  assistance  advisory 
groups  in  coimtries  where  we  have  no 
military  aid  program.  One  suspects  that 
many  of  the  people  in  these  MAAG's — 
currently  with  some  4,000  personnel — 
now  act  as  arms  salesmen  instead  of  ad- 
visers. Most  importantly,  we  have  done 
virtually  nothing  as  yet  to  give  effect  to 
the  broadly  held  view  in  this  country 
that  the  power  of  the  United  States  has 
become  sorely  overextended  abroad  and 
that  it  may  well  be  further  extended,  not 
by  design  but  by  the  irreversible  con- 
sequences of  just  such  blind  adventures. 

Fortunately,  once  again,  our  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  has  taken  the  initi- 
ative in  a  field  which  can  be  ignored 
only  at  the  Nation's  peril.  Moreover,  the 
newly  established  Subcommittee  on 
United  States  Security  Agreements  and 
Commitments  Abroad,  under  the  able 
chairmanship  of  the  singularly  experi- 
enced and  qualified  senior  Senator  from 
Missouri,  the  only  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate who  sits  on  both  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  Armed  Services  Committees,  is 
presently  examining  these  problems.  I 
have  complete  confidence  that  this  sub- 
committee will  perform  a  great  and  vital 
service  to  the  country  in  the  area  which 
it  will  investigate. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  one  inescap- 
able conclusion  from  this  dreary  record 
of  war  and  strife  and  civil  disorder — if 
there  is  to  be  any  hope  that  we  may  pre- 
serve our  earth  from  destruction  while 
we  endeavor  to  bring  it  peace — then 
surely  we  make  it  more  difficult  to  pre- 
serve and  nourish  the  frail  rays  of  tran- 
quility if  we  continue  massively  export- 
ing the  weapons  of  war.  We  should  not 
seek  to  balance  an  accounting  sheet  to 
the  endangerment  of  human  lives.. 

And.  If  economy  is  our  goal,  I  believe 
we  should  search  for  other  ways  in  which 
our  defense  establishment  might  Improve 
its  cost  efficiency  without  adding  to  the 
means  for  the  eruption  and  waging  of 
war  around  our  globe. 

Mr.  President,  an  excellent  review  of 
Mr.  Thayer's  book,  by  Mr.  Bernard  D. 
Nossiter,  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  June  10. 1  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  review  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Cali,   to   Arms:    "The   Wab   Business:    the 

International   Trade   in   Armaments" 
(By  George  Thayer) 

(Note. — Reviewed  by  Bernard  D.  Nossiter. 
Nossiter  is  a  member  of  the  National  staff 
of  the  Washingtofi  Post.  He  frequently  re- 
ports on  military  and  industrial  affairs.) 

During  the  Civil  War,  George  Thayer  re- 
minds us,  J.  P.  Morgan  bought  5000  defec- 
tive carbines  for  $3.50  each  and  sold  them  to 
the  Union  Army  for  $22.  Although  the  weap- 
ons shot  off  the  thumbs  of  many  of  their 
users,  Morgan,  of  courfee,  was  paid  in  full. 

One  hundred  years  later,  the  Government's 
energetic  arms  salesmen,  from  the  Pentagon 
and  State  Depanment,  persuaded  Bonn  to 
buy  250  Lockheed  Starfighters.  nicknamed 
the  "Widow  Maker"  in  Germanv.  Well  before 
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tb»  »l«t  crash,  the  docile,  pro-Wkshlngton 
KrhArd  Ooyernmcnt  had  fallen,  leaving  Lock- 
bead  free  to  go  on  to  other  triumph*  with 
ito  Cheyenne  helicopter  and  C-5A  Galaxy. 

Thanka  to  technology  and  bureaucratic  ra- 
tionalization, aa  Thayer  makes  abundantly 
clear,  the  modem  arms  trade  can  produce 
tntereetlng  political  aa  well  as  physical  reper- 
cussions At  about  the  same  time  as  the  un- 
fortunate Germans  were  being  touted  on 
Lockheed,  Britain  waa  persuaded  to  buy  the 
American  Skybolt  missile  for  Its  deterrent 
When  the  program  was  abruptly  halted.  It 
not  only  helped  bring  down  the  friendly 
Macmlllan  Government,  It  also  convinced 
Gen  de  Gaulle  that  the  British  were  little 
more  than  an  American  satellite  and  unfit 
Xor  membership  In   the  Common  Market. 

Toayer  credits  the  computerized  efflclency 
of  Defense  Secretary  Robert  McNamara.  Mc- 
Oeorge  Bundy  and  a  few  other  high  prlekts 
of  the  Kennedy-Johnson  era  with  lifting 
the  world  anna  trade  to  a  new  level  of  in- 
tensity. Thanks  to  their  legacy,  the  United 
States  Is  systematically  spreading  around 
the  world  ta  billion  a  year  in  "conventional" 
arms. 

Perhaps  MOO  to  $«00  million  annually  feeda 
the  sipstlen  armories  of  Argentina,  Liberia. 
teutU  AMtbla,  Thailand  and  the  other  so- 
called  developing  nations  whose  appetite  for 
weapons  Is  Insatiable.  Indeed,  as  Thayer  sug- 
gests, without  the  endless  supply  of  weapons 
from  the  United  States,  tu  followers  In  the 
West  and  Its  Soviet-bloc  Imitators.  It  Is  un- 
likely that  India  and  Pakistan  would  have 
gone  to  war  In  1966  and  that  Israel  and  her 
Arab  neighbors  would  be  at  each  other's 
throata  for  a  fourth  round.  There  la  a  mor- 
dant symmetry  In  all  this. 

Just  as  the  world's  most  affluent  democracy 
dominates  the  Government  trade  In  arms,  so 
too  It  boasto  the  leading  "private"  weapons 
'  merchant,  the  ubiquitous  Samuel  Cummlngs 
of  Interarms.  With  good  reason,  Thayer 
doubta  that  Interarms  Is  all  that  distinct 
from  the  CIA  and  concludes  that  there  Is  at 
least  a  remarkable  degree  of  cooperation.  It 
was  Cummings'  agents  who  tipped  off  Wash- 
ington that  the  Czechs  were  about  to  sell 
arms  to  President  Arbenz  of  Guatemala,  a 
discovery  that  prompted  the  CIA  to  over- 
throw that  worthy  with  weapons  supplied 
by  Cummlngs. 

Thayer,  a  poUtlcal  scientist  by  training 
and  a  journalist,  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word,  by  inclination,  wrote  an  earlier  book  on 
the  lunatic  fringes  of  American  politics  Here, 
he  examines.  In  loving  detail,  the  lunatic 
center  with  side  glimpses  Into  the  smaller, 
but  equally  Intensive  efforts  mounted  In 
Britain,  Prance,  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
up-to-date  nations.  Combined,  they  sell  tS 
billion  a  year  around  the  world,  arming 
Portugal  and  her  Angolan  rebels,  Castro  and 
antl-Castroltes,  Arabs  and  Israelis,  Nigerians 
and  Blafrans.  Pakistanis  and  Indians  with 
equal  Indlscrlminacy. 

The  trade.  Thayer  concludes,  encourages 
arms  races  among  nations  that  have  more 
pressing  needs  and  ensures  that  political 
conHlcta  will  be  transformed  into  wars. 
Thanks  to  modern  exigencies,  the  old- 
fashioned  merchanu  of  death  have  become 
extinct.  "We  now  have  detached,  cold-blooded 
mistakes  made  by  bureaucrats." 

The  chief  responsibility  for  this  stata  of 
affairs,  Thayer  demonstrates,  lies  with  the 
United  States  and  Its  arms  aid  program.  His 
suggestions  for  a  more  modest,  controlled  ap- 
proach hardly  measure  up  to  the  dimensions 
of  the  entrenched  system  he  has  described. 
But  then  It  Is  not  recorded  that  Hercules  was 
required  to  do  more  than  clean  out  the 
Augean  stables. 

Thayer  has  written  a  lucid,  entertaining 
and  well-dociunented  study  on  a  theme  of 
some  Importance.  Unhappily,  Its  Information 
and  Its  conclusions  are  so  devastating  to  all 
Governments  everywhere,  "responsible"  peo- 
ple have  no  choice  but  to  ignore  It.  This  Is  a 


pity.  In  a  less  well  organized  world.  Thayer's 
work  would  deserve  that  overworked  descrip- 
tion, a  book  of  great  importance. 


CONfMENCEMENT  ADDRESS  BY 
FORMER  AMBASSADOR  ANGIER 
BIDDLE  DUKE  AT  DUKE  UNI- 
VERSITY 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  former  Am- 
bassador Angler  Blddle  Duke  recently 
gave  a  most  interesting  and  wise  com- 
mencement address  at  Duke  University, 
Durham,  N.C. 

Ambassador  Duke  who  was,  I  believe, 
the  youngest  ambassador  in  our  Na- 
tion's history  when  he  was  appointed  to 
El  Salvador  in  1951,  has  had  a  long  and 
distinguished  record  in  public  service, 
both  working  directly  for  our  Govern- 
ment as  a  chief  of  mission  or  serving 
various  voluntary  causes  or  when  he  was 
president  of  the  International  Rescue 
Committee. 

I  thought  his  speech  particularly  tell- 
ing and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
it  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

OSSKIVATIONS  ON  MlUTAKT  POWCR  AMD 

PoaxicN  Policy 
(By  the  Honorable  Angler  Blddle  Duke) 
This  Is  for  a  special  moment.  This  Uni- 
versity was  named  for  my  great  grandfather, 
Washington  Duke.  Both  my  father  and  my 
son  graduated  from  here.  It  Is  to  my  lifelong 
regret  that  I  never  made  the  attempt.  Re- 
ceiving today  the  Honorary  Degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws  has  helped  to  dull  the  pain  of  self 
reproach.  At  the  very  least,  I  can  console 
myself  with  the  thought  that  I  am  In  the 
honorary  company  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  as  a  graduate  of  the  Law 
School  where  he  received  the  "real  thing." 

My  mind  goes  back  today  over  other  days, 
other  milestones,  other  graduations  reminis- 
cent of  this  one.  Two  years  ago,  I  was  In- 
vited to  make  the  commencement  address  at 
a  preparatory  school  In  Connecticut.  I  found 
It  somewhat  dispiriting  to  have  to  tell  the 
graduates,  on  that  lovely  spring  day,  that 
when  I  recalled  my  own  graduation  X  years 
before,  I  could  not  remember  the  name,  the 
face  nor  a  trace  of  the  remarks  made  by  the 
commencement  speaker  of  the  day.  His  mark 
u|}on  my  memory  was  as  unblemished  as  I 
am  sure  mine  will  be  upon  yours  some  years 
hence. 

Therefore  knowing  that  this  message  may 
be  soon  forgotten,  I  feel  I  can  speak  with 
candor  and  thus  speak  more  boldly  partic- 
ularly since  I  am  now  no  longer  a  member 
of  our  national   government. 

Government  service  In  Latin  America  In 
the  early  1950'8  was  a  quite  different  ex- 
perience from  duty  In  the  White  House,  the 
State  Department  and  in  Europe  during  this 
decade.  Duties  and  events  seemed  simpler 
then.  Our  world  and  our  country's  own 
problems  have  become  so  complex  that  the 
government's  responsibility  has  had  to  ad- 
Just  Itself  to  a  state  of  continuous  crisis. 
I  found  that  difference  in  eras  to  be  most 
marked  during  my  service  In  Iberia  and 
Scandinavia.  Tet  through  the  perils  and 
problems  of  the  lOSO's  and  1960's  one  com- 
mon thread  wove  Itself  through  all  these 
experiences — that  of  the  presence  seen  and 
felt  of  our  defense  establishment.  It  was 
often  the  most  visible  aspect  of  the  United 
States  around  the  world. 

But  I  do  not  report  this  recollection  crit- 
ically or  reassuringly  but  rather  factually. 
I  sincerely  believe  that  a  great  power's  cred- 
ibility   In    the   area    of    foreign    policy    rests 


upon  the  twin  pillars  of  military  and  domes- 
tic strength.  In  this  context  professional 
military  competence  and  strength  are  es- 
senUal  and  useful.  The  defense  establish- 
ment is  an  Integral  arm  of  our  democratic 
society  and  deserves  our  attention  and  re- 
spect for  Ita  ability  to  protect  our  free  and 
developing  Institutions.  I  think  we  only 
have  reason  to  be  concerned  when  the  brawn 
of  our  society  tends  towards  becoming  Its 
brain. 

We  need,  at  such  a  time,  to  redefine  and 
reassess  the  role  of  the  mllitnry  and  lU  effect 
upon  the  direction  of  national  policy.  The 
Influence  of  the  defense  establishment  Is  a 
matter  to  which  a  good  deal  of  attention 
Is  being  drawn  these  days.  In  terms  of  my 
own  experience,  I  found  reason  to  be  con- 
cerned about  the  hand  upon  the  sword. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  those  far-out  theories 
that  the  Pentagon  Is  going  to  take  over  our 
Society.  Tliat  Is  nonsense.  But  I  do  want  to 
discuss  with  you  what  I  believe  Is  a  matter 
of  concern  as  our  military  establishment  as- 
sumes Increasing  Importance  In  its  effect  in 
foreign  affairs.  I  am  sure  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  a  comparable  situation  within 
their  own  establishment,  if  not  to  a  much 
more  acute  degree.  And  with  the  exUrpation 
of  public  dissent — It  augurs  even  greater 
perils.  Surely  one  of  the  reasons  for  can- 
celling the  traditional  Red  Square  military 
parade  this  year,  on  May  Day,  must  have 
been  to  redefine  the  role  of  the  military  In 
public  life  and  more  Importantly,  in  the 
public  eye  at  home  and  abroad.  The  Russians 
must  have  felt  this  change  to  be  necessary 
at  this  time  In  the  light  of  the  world  reac- 
tion to  their  role  In  Czechoslovakia. 

But  I  confess  a  feeling  of  regret  that  such 
a  comparison  Is  even  faintly  possible.  Our 
example  to  the  world  should  be  far  ahead 
and  far  more  enlightening. 

In  our  time,  no  more  fascinating  and  pen- 
etrating account  of  the  military's  part  in  the 
presidential  decision-making  process  has 
ever  been  told  than  in  Robert  P.  Kennedy's 
account  of  the  "Thirteen  Days "  during  the 
Cuban  Missile  crisis.  The  precise  chronology 
and  yet  poignant  words  depict  quite  clearly 
the  anguish  of  Presidential  power.  It  also 
points  to  the  Imperative  need  for  selective 
discernment  of  military  counsel.  That  advice 
was  consistent  and  wrong  In  all  cases  noted 
In  Kennedy's  book.  This  brilliant  chronicle 
of  Robert  Kennedy  documents  Is  an  epic  ex- 
perience of  a  President  struggling  to  find  a 
candid  opinion  from  a  committee  of  civilian 
and  military  advisors.  One  comes  to  the  In- 
escapable conclusion  that  if  President  Ken- 
nedy had  accepted  any  of  the  proffered  mili- 
tary recommendations,  the  most  terrible 
tragedy  would  have  inexorably  ensued.  I 
c.innot  help  equate  to  a  far  lesser  degree  the 
picture  of  our  Chief  Executive  sorting  out 
the  views  of  the  National  Security  Council 
with  that  of  one  of  his  Ambassadors  con- 
sulting with  his  own  country  team.  It  was 
my  fortunate  experience  to  have  been  one 
of  those  representatives  In  three  countries 
under  widely  varying  conditions. 

In  Spain,  for  example  I  served  for  three 
years  as  we  were  approaching  the  end  of 
our  fifteen  year  executive  agreement  to  noaln- 
tain  four  naval  and  nlr  bases  on  Spanish 
soil.  I  arrived  In  March  1965  and  shortly 
afterwards  was  Invited  to  Wiesbaden  to  at- 
tend a  top  security  briefing  at  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  U.S.  Air  Forces  in  Europe.  It  was 
well  done  and  most  persuasive.  Pertinent  to 
my  mission  in  Madrid,  emphasis  in  the  brief- 
ing session  was  placed  on  the  decision  to 
phase  out  our  Air  Force  base  In  Zaragoza 
during  that  year.  My  first  reaction  to  the 
compelling  presentation  was  for  a  reversal 
or  modification  of  that  decision.  But  since  I 
was  new  In  my  assignment,  I  felt  I  should 
let  It  stand.  By  January  1966  the  base  was 
closed  down  and  put  on  a  standby  basis.  A 
year  later  when  I  asked  for  a  review  of  the 
consequences  of  this  cut-back  I  was  told  to 
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my  surprise  that  the  effect  had  been  negli- 
gible. This  experience  did  not  exactly  make 
me  an  automatic  convert  to  Air  Force  Judg- 
ments from  that  time  on. 

Our  relationship  with  the  Spanish  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  base  agreements  (since 
19S3)  has  been  good.  Several  complicating 
factors  however  became  evident  during  my 
tour  of  duty.  On  the  Spanish  side,  the  econ- 
omy had  taken  enormous  strides  In  that  time, 
the  gross  national  product  having  multi- 
plied from  6  to  26  billion  dollars.  The  Amer- 
ican economic  assistance  program  had  there- 
fore been  terminated  and  the  impact  of  the 
four  bases  on  the  economy  became  less  and 
less  Important.  The  effect  of  our  military 
presence  amounted  to  less  than  40  millions 
of  dollars  per  year,  while  In  1968  Spain  took 
In  from  E^lropean  tourism  alone  over  a  bil- 
lion dbllars. 

And  then  on  January  17,  1966  a  tragic  ac- 
cident occurred  off  the  coast  of  Southeastern 
Spain  which  did  much  to  change  the  political 
atmosphere  surrounding  our  base  policy.  A 
Strategic  Air  Force  B52  bomber  released 
four  hydrogen  bombs  following  an  explo- 
sion during  an  In-fllght  refuelling  operation. 
Two  of  the  three  that  fell  on  land  near  the 
village  of  Palomares  were  quickly  recovered; 
the  third  broke  open  and  It  was  subsequent- 
ly found  that  a  limited  area  of  surrounding 
farmland  had  been  contaminated  by  escaping 
Plutonium.  The  fourth  fell  Into  the  sea  and 
was  not  recovered  for  nearly  three  months. 
TTie  decontamination  process  around  the 
third  H-Bomb  and  the  agonizing  underwater 
search  for  the  fourth,  while  an  epic  success 
story  In  Itself,  could  not  fall  to  effect  Spanish 
attitudes  towards  the  presence  of  American 
military  forces  In  their  country. 

On  our  side  there  had  been  developments 
too.  The  role  of  the  bases  bad  changed  over 
the  years.  No  longer  was  it  necessary  to  base 
strategic  aircraft  on  SpanUh  soil;  the  SAO 
requlrementa  were  cut  back  to  merely  a  re- 
fueling <^>eratlon.  It  Is  true  that  tactical 
aircraft  were  deployed  there  from  time  to 
time,  but  basically  as  a  convenience.  Per- 
haps more  Importantly  It  came  to  be  realized 
that  with  the  advent  of  the  ICBM's  and  the 
Polaris  6ubn»rlnee,  the  Spanish  bases  might 
weU  be  approaching  obsolescence.  With  the 
addition  of  one  more  of  such  submarines,  for 
example,  the  base  at  Rota,  we  were  told, 
would  not  be  reqtilred. 

Under  such  circumstances  It  might  be 
thought  that  there  would  have  been  good 
reason  on  both  sides  to  consider  It  an  appro- 
priate time  to  reduce  or  phase  out  the  16 
year  relationship  which  had  met  the  crisis 
of  the  past  so  successfully.  There  Is  nothing 
like  saying  goodbye  when  you  can  leave  last- 
ing friendships  behind. 

There  are  other  factors  too  outside  the 
purely  military,  factors  within  the  Spanish 
situation,  which  also  should  be  subject  to 
consideration,  but  which  would  be  Inappro- 
priate for  me  to  discuss  today.  Suffice  to  say 
as  Plato  did  "Powerful  Indeed  Is  the  empire 
of  habit."  And  the  negotiations  for  another 
five  year  extension  of  the  base  agreements 
go  on.  They  have  been  conducted  not  by  the 
President's  diplomatic  representative  or  by 
the  State  Department  but  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  eminent  Gen- 
eral Earle  Wheeler. 

The  point  of  this  rather  full  accoimt  is  to 
give  an  example  of  the  importance  of  military 
policy  In  the  relationship  between  our  coun- 
try and  our  friends  overseas.  I  am  fully  mind- 
ful of  the  Presidential  directive  that  places 
the  responsibility  on  the  Ambassador  for  all 
activities  of  American  entitles  on  his  shoul- 
ders. But  when  I  think  of  my  Foreign  Service 
Staff  In  the  Embassy  In  Spain  and  their  rela- 
tlonshlp  to  their  colleagues  In  our  Military 
establishment  there,  I  am  mindful  of  Cana- 
dian Prime  Minister  Trudeau's  comment  on 
his  last  visit  to  the  United  States.  "Living 
next  to  you  is  In  some  ways  like  sleeping 
with  an  elephant;  no  matter  how  friendly 


and  even  tempered  Is  the  beast,  one  is  affect- 
ed by  every  twlUdi  and  grunt." 

The  thread  of  experience  now  winds  itself 
through  Northern  Europe  where  the  Ameri- 
can presence  Is  Increasingly  pervasive  In  all 
of  Its  myriad  manifestations.  One  of  the 
principal  concerns  of  the  chief  of  a  diplo- 
matic mission  In  any  Western  country  today 
Is  the  necessity  to  Interpret  that  presence, 
to  explain  It,  to  justify  It  If  you  will.  In 
terms  of  the  shared  Interests  and  goals  of  the 
whole  Atlantic  community.  It  Is  my  conten- 
tion that  we  are  finding  It  Increasingly  diffi- 
cult to  find  the  right  language  to  explain 
our  role  In  working  in  the  common  Interest. 

I  find  to  my  dismay  that  tbo  often  we  are 
still  using  the  words  and  rhetoric  which  were 
apt  and  applicable  for  anothetday.  Ameri- 
can cooperation  during  the  European  post- 
war reconstruction  and  recovery  period  Is  of 
continuing  Interest  to  historians;  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  born  In  fear 
twenty  years  ago,  met  the  needs  of  Its  time. 
The  rationale  of  our  policies  today  however 
need  a  good  deal  of  redefinition  In  the  eyes 
of  many  thoughtful  Ehiropeans. 

How  do  they  form  their  attitudes  about  us? 
A  recent  Congressional  report  concludes  that 
"foreign  opinion  Is  to  a  surprisingly  large 
extent  the  product  of  our  national  mood 
and  of  what  we  say  and  write  about  our- 
selves. For  example  vocal  division  over  X33. 
Policy  In  Vietnam  finds  an  Immediate  re- 
flection In  public  attitudes  abroad.  So  do 
American  opinions  on  most  other  Issues. 

According  to  an  expert  witness  "foreign 
correspondents  derive  some  80  percent  of 
their  information  and  impressions  about  the 
United  States  from  what  American  reporters 
write  in  our  papers  and  say  on  our  television 
networks". 

With  our  absorption  In  Vietnam  abroad 
and  In  our  grave  urban  and  racial  crises  at 
home,  being  reported  In  pitiless  detail  Euro- 
peans tend  to  turn  over  In  their  minds  our 
qualifications  for  leadership. 

One  of  the  satisfactions  of  serving  In  Eu- 
rope and  of  heading  the  American  mission 
In  a  nation  like  Denmark  Is  the  knowledge 
that  you  are  dealing  not  only  with  bilateral 
situations  between  the  governments  of  Wash- 
Ing^n  and  Copenhagen,  but  with  problems 
that  are  symptomatic  of  much  of  the  Con- 
tinent. The  Danish  multi-party  state  Is  a  mi- 
crocosm In  varying  degree  of  any  democratic 
western  society.  Attitudes  and  Ideas  among 
the  Danes  find  reflection  in  all  countries 
where  there  is  a  free  press.  That  is  why  It  is 
of  absorbing  Interest  to  observe  with  atten- 
tion and  sympathy  their  efforts  to  form  a 
more  meaningful  regional  association  with 
their  Scandinavian  neighbors,  to  join  In  the 
larger  area  of  economic  cooperation  as  a 
member  of  the  common  market,  and  to  assess 
their  future  as  a  partner  In  NATO's  mutual 
security  arrangements.  It  Is  to  the  latter  area 
that  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  serious 
consideration  given. 

I  arrived  In  Denmark  after  the  Soviet  oc- 
cupation of  Czechoslovakia  last  August.  At 
first  It  was  thought  that  the  spasm  of  alarm 
that  this  act  occasioned  would  revive  and 
strengthen  the  military  alliance.  This  has  not 
turned  out  to  be  so.  Leaders  of  Danish  public 
opinion,  like  their  counterparts  around  Eu- 
rope, do  not  believe  that  Russia,  with  Its 
awesome  combat  strength  now  moved  up  to 
Its  most  Western  point  along  the  German 
frontier,  Is  any  nearer  to  taking  the  fateful 
step  across  what  is  still  the  Iron  Curtain. 
They  feel  that  the  real  barrier,  their  real  pro- 
tection remains  In  the  nuclear  deterrent  and 
that  therefore  their  own  country's  contri- 
butions to  the  Alliance,  and  NATO  Itself, 
are  not  very  meaningful.  Accordingly  the 
Danish  government  has  recently  cut  the  term 
of  conscription  from  fourteen  months  to 
twelve,  while  Britain  this  year  starts  the  re- 
moval of  Its  Army  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  Ca- 
nadians have  announced  their  Intention  to 
withdraw  their  troops  from  Germany.  There 


are  strong  signs  that  Belgium  and  Holland 
are  planning  Imminent  cuta  in  their  com- 
mltmenta  to  NATO.  France  of  course  had 
ordered  all  NATO  and  U.S.  Installations  from 
French  soil  In  1966. 

It  la  now  apparent  that  leading  circles  In 
Western  E^urope  have  become  resigned  to  the 
hard  realities  of  the  Brezhnev  Doctrine  of 
Soviet  power  preeminence  within  Its  orbit. 
Once  again  our  allies  beguile  themselves  with 
dreams  of  a  creeping  detente  with  the  Rus- 
sians. These  dreams  are  disturbed  by  the 
ever  recurring  theme  that  NATO  has  been 
changing  from  a  mutually  advantageous  de- 
fense arrangement  to  an  outright  Instrument 
of  American  Foreign  Policy. 

Public  statements  by  American  military 
leaders  of  NATO  have  the  ring  about  them 
of  having  been  made  ten  years  ago.  Rightly 
or  wrongly  the  leadership  in  most  European 
countries  Is  In  no  mood  to  accept  U.S.  mili- 
tary definition  of  their  own  defense  needs. 

Nor  will  they  accept  without  question  our 
Defense  Department's  evaluation  of  the  So- 
viet Union's  military  Intentions.  Our  allies 
are  itot  In  the  most  receptive  mood  to  respond 
to  the  all  too  familiar  exhortation  about 
burden  sharing. 

As  Hanson  Baldwin  has  put  It:  "The  NATO 
Alliance  Is  no  longer  a  part  of  European  life 
as  It  was  when  It  was  formed.  There  is  today 
no  heroic  Elsenhower  Image  to  personify  the 
Alliance.  There  Is  more  apathy  than  excite- 
ment and  as  much  questioning  of  Its  policies 
as  support  for  them.  NATO  Is  too  much  form 
and  too  little  substance." 

Outdated  or  even  at  times  hypocritical 
platitudes  from  our  side  about  the  common 
danger  simply  will  not  be  adequate  in  the 
face  of  new  stirrings  In  Europe  towards  more 
unity,  the  restless  urge  for  new  formulas. 

I  find  there  are  elements  In  this  attitude 
of  increased  self-assertion  which  should  give 
comfort  to  policy  makers  on  our  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  We  need  no  longer  be  sensitive  to 
charges  of  growing  Isolationism.  Instead,  as 
European  self-reliance  grows,  we  should  be 
responsive  to  their  attitudes,  encouraging 
them  to  define  for  themselves  their  own 
group  security  requirements  and  arrange- 
ments. It  would  seem  logical  to  adjust  our 
military  presence  In  Europe  down  to  the 
level  desired  by  the  Europeans.  As  I  see  it 
all  our  Atlantic  allies,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  Germany,  would  actually  be  re- 
lieved at  some  reduction  of  our  military 
presence.  Certainly  such  Is  the  tenor  of  the 
European  press  today. 

In  Germany  too,  one  may  discern  the  out- 
lines of  a  changing  feeling  towards  continu- 
ing dependence  on  U.S.  military  support.  In 
a  speech  last  month  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Atlantic  group  In  the  House  of  Commons. 
West  German  Finance  Minister,  Franz  Josef 
Strauss,  stated  that  a  European  Defense 
Organization  "ts  the  only  chan«e  Western 
Europe  has  of  becoming  a  potentially  equal 
and  autonomous  military  partner  of  the 
United  States  within  NATO  In  the  foresee- 
able future."  He  went  on  to  say  that  the  first 
step  would  be  for  Great  Britain  and  France 
to  pool  their  nuclear  arms,  creating  the  core 
of  a  nuclear  force  to  which  the  other  Euro- 
pean countries  could  make  appropriate  con- 
tributions." The  eventual  aim,  Mr.  Strauss 
explained,  would  be  to  transfer  nuclear  con- 
trol to  a  central  community  government  and 
the  executive  of  a  European  federation. 

That  was  the  voice  of  a  European  talking 
In  London  among  the  fellow  members  of  his 
own  conununlty.  If  beginnings  can  be  made 
along  such  lines,  our  country  can  be  more 
flexible  and  creative  In  our  relationships 
with  our  restive  friends.  Let  me  repeat.  If  the 
Europeans,  as  they  presently  Indicate,  pro- 
fess to  see  no  major  present  tbveat  to  them- 
selves from  the  East  to  warrant  even  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  present  level  of  their  defense 
commitments,  then  I  would  suggest  we  re- 
spect their  views  with  a  corresponding  re- 
duction   In    our    military    presence    among 
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tb€m.  Hmt*  eould  o<  eotm*  be  no  ftppr^«n- 
•loa  on  tlMlr  aid*  that  tb«  lUktlon  which  ao 
unjw nedly  responded  to  the  needs  of  the 
Atlantic  conununlty  twice  In  this  century, 
would  not  agkln  be  responsive  should  our 
partners'  views  of  the  situation  subsequently 
chanfe. 

One  step  in  the  direction  indicated  by 
Minister  Strauss  might  well  be  the  consider- 
ation of  a  European  for  the  poet  of  Supreme 
Allied  Commander  for  NATO.  I  do  not  make 
this  as  a  theoretical  but  rather  as  a  spe- 
cific proposal.  When  General  Ooodpaster.  who 
takes  over  that  poet  on  July  1st,  approaches 
the  end  of  his  tour  of  duty  in  Brussels,  I 
would  truly  hope  that  there  would  be  con- 
sultation among  the  allies  as  to  his  succes- 
sor. If  after  all  due  deliberation  the  choice 
of  the  majMlty  Is  an  American  once  again, 
that  Mlectlon  would  be  much  more  mean- 
ingful than  the  semi-automatic  renomlna- 
tion  process  which  has  evidently  been  the 
rule  heretofore. 

The  very  size  of  our  defense  establishment 
In  Europe  cannot  but  affect  the  style  of 
our  diplomacy.  The  large  MAG  (Military 
Assistance  Group)  missions  are  competrable 
In  number  to  embassy  staffs.  My  Embassy  in 
Copenhigen  also  had  attached  to  it  high 
rafiklng'Atd  competent  officers  as  air.  naval 
and  army  attaches.  Sale  of  American  arms  in 
Europe  has  contributed  what  little  there  la 
to  the  desired  standardization  and  Inter- 
changembllity  of  weaponry.  All  these  ele- 
ments plus  our  combat  forces  and  our  leader- 
ship In  NATO  make  our  diplomatic  effort 
appear  to  be  the  handmaiden  of  our  military 
poUclea. 

Tlie  basic  question,  of  course,  remains  the 
Interplay  of  the  State  and  Defense  Depart- 
ments in  Foreign  Policy  Implementation. 
Succeeding  Presidents  have  time  and  time 
again  endeavored  to  stress  the  primacy  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  In  foreign  affairs.  But 
again  and  again  we  have  seen  military  deci- 
sions seriously  affect  policy  abroad  in  areas 
far  afield  from  Defense. 

I  am  In  no  position,  nor  is  it  my  purpose 
today,  to  propose  correctives.  Gratefully  I 
am  aware  of  corrective  forces  at  work  such 
as  the  efforts  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  particularly  through  its 
subcommittee  study  of  our  national  com- 
mitments and  CS.  Security  Agreements 
overseas.  It  Is  timely  and  salutary  to  review 
our  foreign  policy  assumptions  and  obliga- 
tions In  critical  areas  of  the  world  and  to 
have  It  done  under  the  knowledgeable  lead- 
ership of  the  former  Secretary  o(  the  Air 
Force,  Senator  Stuart  Symington.  Much 
that  will  come  out  of  that  study,  I  am  siire, 
win  help  to  Ul\unlnate  the  imbalance  be- 
tween the  two  departments.  We  are  all  well 
aware  of  Senator  Fulbrlght's  concern  about 
the  executive  branch's  concentration  In  the 
hands  of  the  President  of  virtually  unlimited 
authority  over  matters  of  war  and  peace. 
Many  of  us  welcome  his  concern,  and  the 
concerned  interest  of  his  full  committee.  In 
sorting  out  the  overlap  between  State  and 
Defense. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  at  your  giving  me 
this  opportunity  to  share  these  observations 
with  you  today.  I  appreciate  the  significance 
of  this  occasion  and  I  choose  it  to  express 
my  sense  of  satisfaction,  even  of  fulfillment 
to  have  been  the  representative  of  our  gov- 
ernment and  people  under  three  administra- 
tions. It  was  of  absorbing  interest  to  me 
personally,  as  I  told  Danish  University  stu- 
dents last  February,  to  represent  our  plural- 
istic society,  our  ever-renewing  one.  skep- 
tical of  dogma  and  stale  Ideologies,  one 
which  never  really  accepts  the  status  quo  as 
a  permanent  condition,  a  society  which  Is 
always  seeking  and  striving  for  something 
better,  a  better  Ufe,  a  better  vision  for  man- 
kind. Now  I  return  to  take  my  place  In  that 
society,  hoping  to  be  useful  to  It  In  the 
future. 
A  final  word  about  being  both  uaeful  and 


enjoying  Ufe.  "HapptneM**,  said  John  F. 
Kennedy.  "Is  self-ftilflllment  along  lines  of 
exceUence."  Self-fuUUUnent  is  a  marvelous 
word,  rich  with  many  superb  oonnotatlona, 
all  susceptible  here  at  this  gT«at  Dnlvaralty 
to  a  wide  variety  of  translations  Into 
actuality. 

And  so.  In  the  spirit  of  this  aplendld 
moveovent.  warm  jrlth  good  will  and  the 
fellowship  of  the  future.  I  say  with  a  full 
heart — go  forth  and  fulfill   yourself. 


S.  2399— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  APPORTION  HIGHWAY  SAFETY 
FUNDS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Pxiblic  Works,  I  am  today  in- 
troducing for  appropriate  referral,  the 
adnalnistratlon's  recently  transmitted 
proposed  bill  to  apportion  under  section 
403  of  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code 
highway  safety  fimds  for  fiscal  year  1970 
and  thereafter.  This  bill  and  other  high- 
way safety  matters  will  be  the  subject  of 
hearings  before  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee later  this  month. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
from  the  Honorable  James  M.  Beggs, 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  explaining  the  purposes 
and  provisions  of  this  bill  be  printed  in 
the  RzcoRD. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  letter 
will  be  {Minted  in  the  Rxcoao. 

The  bin  (S.  2399).  to  provide  a  for- 
mula for  apportionment  of  State  and 
community  highways  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1970  and  thereafter.  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Cooper,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Coorn 
follows: 

Thb  SxcarrAaT  or  TkaMaroarATioN. 

Waahington,  D.C.,  June  4, 19S9. 
Hon.  Spno  T.  Aamw. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DBAS  Mb.  Pbbsiskmt:  As  a  part  of  the  leg- 
islative program  for  the  Qlst  Congress.  1st 
Session,  the  Department  of  Tran^Mrtatlon 
has  prepared  and  submit*  with  this  letter  a 
draft  of  a  proposed  bill:  "To  provide  a 
fonnula  for  apportionment  of  State  and  com- 
munity highway  safety  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1970  and  thereafter." 

In  January  of  this  year,  responding  to  the 
Congressional  direction  In  section  101  of 
the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966  (23  n.S.C. 
402(c) ) .  former  Secretary  Boyd  recommended 
to  Congress  a  formula  for  apportioning  funds 
to  carry  out  the  Act's  State  and  community 
highway  safety  programs  for  fiscal  year  1970 
and  succeeding  fiscal  years.  That  recom- 
mendation contemplated  the  division  of 
those  funds  among  the  States  In  the  ratio 
of  traffic  accident  deaths  in  each  State  over 
a  three  year  period  to  the  nationwide  total 
of  such  deaths  in  that  period.  No  State, 
however,  would  receive  less  than  one  quarter 
of  one  percent  of  the  funds  apportioned  each 
year. 

It  was  stated  that  a  formula  based  on 
fatalities  would  result  in  an  allocation  of 
funds  to  each  State  proportional  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  most  severe  aspect  of  that 
State's  highway  safety  problem.  'This  formula 
also  assumed  that  total  fataliUes  reflect  the 
magnitude  of  aerlotu  injuries  and  correlated 
approximately  with  minor  injuries  and  prop- 
erty damage. 

However,   since  that  death   rate  formula 


was  recommended,  it  has  been  serloiialy  crltl- 
claed  as  being  subject  to  negative  Interpre- 
tations. In  effect  rewarding  a  State  with  a 
poor  record  while  penalising  a  State  with  a 
successful  program.  Under  that  formula,  the 
States  most  successful  In  bringing  down  their 
traffic  death  rates  would  in  effect  be  "penal- 
ized" for  their  efforts  by  a  reduction  In  the 
Federal  funds  allocated  to  them.  Yet  it  is  very 
likely  that  thoee  States  will  have  a  continu- 
ing need  for  such  assistance  if  they  are  to 
maintain  a  high  degree  of  highway  safety. 
We  think  this  serious  practical  defect  Is 
inherent  In  the  formula  previously  recom- 
mended. 

Although  the  fatalities-based  approach 
has  some  precedents  in  other  areas  relating 
to  public  health  and  social  welfare,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  negative  Interpretations  would 
offset  the  advantages  and  would  act  to  the 
overall  detriment  of  the  achievement  of  pro- 
gram goals.  For  this  reason  we  are  recom- 
mending an  extension  of  the  current  popu- 
lation-based nondlscretlonary  formula  In  the 
following  fashion. 

In  lieu  of  the  traffic  death  rate  formula, 
we  recommend  apportionment  of  the  funds 
In  question  on  the  basis  of  population.  This 
is.  of  course,  the  distribution  method  ini- 
tially selected  by  Congrees  itself  with  respect 
to  76  percent  of  each  year's  apportionment 
for  fiscal  years  1967  through  1909.  (See  23 
U.S.C.  402(c).)  We  have  given  careful  con- 
sideration to  a  large  number  of  alternative 
suggestions  Including  land  area,  road  mile- 
age, motor  vehicle  registrations,  traffic  In- 
juries, highway  accidents,  motor  fuel  con- 
sumption, and  various  ootnbinatlons  of  these 
factors.  We  rejected  each  of  these  alterna- 
tives in  turn  for  absence  of  adeqviate  and 
reliable  data,  or  lack  of  close  correlation  to 
the  goals  of  the  program,  or  both.  In  our 
view  when  all  factors  were  considered  none 
of  the  alternative  proposals  bore  a  clearer 
relationship  to  the  problem  at  hand  than 
an  apportionment  based  on  population, 
which  has  several  obvious  advantages.  It  is 
easily  understood,  rests  on  the  most  reliable 
data  available,  and  can  be  Implemented  Im- 
mediately. 

On  the  long  view,  all  of  ua  are  more  or 
leas  eqtially  ezpoaed  to  the  varloua  hazards 
of  modem  highway  traffic.  In  our  judgment, 
therefore,  the  Highway  Safety  Program  funds 
are  most  equitably  apportioned  on  the  basis 
of  population. 

We  do,  however,  concur  In  the  recommen- 
dation for  a  mlnlmvim  apportionment  for 
each  State.  Regardleaa  of  population,  there 
are  certain  minimum  expenditures  which 
every  State  must  meet  in  administrative  and 
overhead  costs  to  instire  a  basically  sound 
program.  For  this  reason  we  propose  that 
each  State  be  allowed  a  mlnlmtim  of  one 
quarter  of  one  percent  of  the  total  monies 
apportioned  for  these  programs  annually. 

We  have  attached  for  the  convenience  of 
the  Congress  an  appropriate  draft  bill  the 
enactment  of  which  would  accomplish  our 
recommendations. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that 
rrotn  the  standpoint  of  the  Adnilnlstratlon's 
program  there  is  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
mission of  this  draft  legislation  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

Sincerely, 

Jaius  M.  Bcooa. 
Acting  Secretary. 


S.  2400— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  REVISE  THE  QUOTA  CONTROL 
SYSTEM  ON  THE  IMPORTATION 
OP  CERTAIN  MEAT  AND  MEAT 
PRODUCTS 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  is  designed  to  revise  the  quota  con- 
trol system  on  the  Importation  of  cer- 
tain meat  and  meat  products,  which  sys- 
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tem  was  enacted  into  law  In  1964  as  Pub- 
Uc  Law  88-482. 

Mr.  President,  5  years  ago  when  the 
present  law  was  enacted,  it  was  admitted- 
ly the  result  of  a  compromise  agreed  to 
imder  conditions  of  some  haste  and  a 
good  deal  of  pressure.  At  the  time,  many 
of  us,  while  expressing  our  support  for  It 
as  the  best  that  could  be  secured  at  that 
time,  expressed  the  determination  to  re- 
view it  periodically  In  the  light  of  sub- 
sequent experience. 

The  time  has  come  for  that  review.  It 
is  hoped  that  full  hearings  on  this  prob- 
lem may  be  possible  and  will  be  had  at  a 
very  early  date. 

The  existing  law  limiting  the  quantity 
of  foreign  meat  to  be  imported  Into  this 
country  was  enacted  in  1964  as  the  result 
of  a  most  oostly  and  painful  experience 
with  unrestricted  imports  of  meat.  For  a 
number  of  years  prior  to  that  time,  the 
volume  of  meat  Imports  had  been  in- 
creasing steadily.  By  1962  and  1963,  this 
volume  of  foreign  meat  coming  into  this 
country  had  reached  fiood  proportions. 
Domestic  meat  production  was  also  ris- 
ing gradually,  but  not  so  fast  as  imports. 
Our  markets  could  not  stand  the  strain. 
Our  price  structure  collapsed ;  during  an 
18-month  period  cattle  prices  fell  as 
much  as  30  percent,  dealing  the  livestock 
industry  the  worst  blow  it  had  suffered  in 
many  years. 

The  1964  act  was  a  long  step  In  the 
right  direction,  but  compromises  had  to 
be  accepted  in  order  to  get  the  law 
passed.  The  then  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Secretary  Freeman,  was  originally 
a  bitter  opponent  of  any  import  quota 
legislation  on  meat  at  all.  As  finally 
passed,  the  law  set  a  basic  quota  on  725.4 
million  pounds  as  the  limit  on  the  quan- 
tity of  fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen  beef,  veal, 
or  mutton  to  be  Imported  in  any  one 
year.  However,  the  law  also  permitted  a 
so-called  "growth  factor,"  that  is,  an  an- 
nual Increase  in  the  quota  so  that  for- 
eign producers  could  share  in  supplying 
any  Increase  in  the  size  of  our  domestic 
market,  along  with  domestic  producers. 
Furthermore,  it  permitted  an  automatic 
oveiTun  of  10  percent  in  quantity  of  im- 
ports before  the  quotas  could  actually 
be  imposed. 

As  a  result,  imports  have  been  per- 
mitted to  exceed  the  original  base  quota 
in  almost  every  year.  In  1968.  imports 
were  over  1  billion  poimds:  thus  far.  in 
1969,  they  have  been  ruiming  at  a  heav- 
ier rate  than  last  year.  It  is  high  time 
to  review  the  existing  law.  and  to  levlse 
it  where  necessary  to  close  up  the 
loopholes. 

SUMMARY    or    CHANCES 

Principal  changes  in  existing  law, 
Public  Law  88-482 — passed  in  1964 — 
sought  by  the  bill  introduced  today  are 
of  two  general  classes. 

First,  the  changes  of  procedural  na- 
ture are  listed  as  follows: 

(1)  Elimination  of  the  so-called  "over- 
ride" provision,  by  which  estimated  Imports 
of  foreign  meat  into  the  United  States  were 
permitted  to  exceed  the  statutory  quota  by 
as  much  as  ten  piercent  before  quotas  on 
further  shipments  were  imposed. 

(2)  Elimination  of  the  machinery  by  which 
quotas  could  actually  be  imposed  only  upon 
the  basis  of  an  estimate  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  of  threatened  imports,  this  bill 


would  Impose  quotas  by  the  terms  of  the  law 
Itself. 

(3)  Placement  of  the  quotas  on  a  quar- 
terly rather  than  an  annual  basis,  to  spread 
out  the  shipment  of  meat  more  evenly 
through  the  year. 

(4)  A  provision  that  offshore  procurements 
of  meat  from  foreb|h  sources  (by  the  armed 
forces,  etc.)  would  be  charged  against  the 
applicable  Import  quotas. 

Second,  the  changes  of  substantive 
nature : 

(1)  It  is  proposed  to  use  the  years  1965 
through  1967  as  the  representative  historical 
period  upon  which  to  base  the  calculation  of 
quotas  henceforth,  instead  of  1969  through 
1963  as  provided  in  the  present  law.  It  is  de- 
sirable to  modernize  the  quota  base,  and 
particularly  to  eliminate  from  the  base  the 
record-high  years  of  1962  and  1963  which  re- 
sult In  the  establishment  of  unreasonably 
high  quotas  to  a  degree  that  Is  harmful  to 
the  domestic  industry. 

(2)  In  this  year's  bill.  It  Is  proposed  to 
Include  fresh,  chilled  or  frozen  lamb  within 
the  quota  along  with  fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen 
beef,  veal,  mutton  and  goat.  In  1968  imports 
of  fresh,  chilled,  and  frozen  lamb  amounted 
to  22.9  million  pounds,  the  all-time  record 
volume  of  Imports  for  lamb  meat  and  nearly 
double  the  previous  year. 

(3)  It  Is  also  proposed  to  Include  "beef 
and  veal,  prepared  or  preserved,"  of  which 
the  principal  category  Is  canned  beef.  Such 
imports  have  not  yet  Increased  greatly,  but 
it  is  believed  that  during  periods  when  quotas 
on  fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen  Imported  meats 
are  effective.  It  Is  necessary  also  to  restrain 
Imports  of  canned  beef  to  prevent  a  major 
loophole  from  opening  up. 

(4)  In  the  calculation  of  the  growth  of 
Imports  to  be  permitted  to  foreign  suppliers, 
it  Is  propKJsed  to  use  the  quantity  of  "aver- 
age domestic  production,"  Instead  of  "aver- 
age domestic  commercial  production."  This 
revision  Is  made  necessary  by  a  change  In  the 
definition  of  "domestic  commercial  produc- 
tion" made  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  1966  which  had  the  effect  of  Increas- 
ing somewhat  the  quotas  permitted  to 
foreign  suppliers. 

(6)  The  net  effect  of  Items  (1),  (2),  (3). 
and  (4)  Is  that  the  gross  quota  Is  not  greatly 
changed;  for  1969,  for  example.  It  would  be- 
come 965.9  million  pounds,  compared  with 
988.0  million  pounds  as  set  by  present  law. 
However,  lamb  and  canned  or  prepared  beef 
and  veal  would  be  contained  within  the  new 
quota,  and  the  trigger  point  arrangement 
would  be  eliminated. 

Another  most  important  change  is  the 
creation  of  discretionary  authority  to 
impose  quotas  on  types  of  meat  other 
than  those  expressly  specified  in  the  law. 
This  would  be  done  by  adopting  lan- 
guage authorizing  quotas  on  additional 
types  of  meat,  so  as  to  make  sure  this 
authority  can  and  will  be  used  when 
necessary  to  effectuate  the  purpose  of 
stabilizing  the  price  of  meat.  During  the 
past  2  years  experience  with  imports  of 
dairy  products  has  taught  us  that  when 
quotas  are  imposed  on  one  product,  it 
may  tempt  some  elements  in  the  trade 
to,  search  out  loopholes  in  the  quota  sys- 
tern  through  which  foreign  surpluses  can 
be  dumped.  Thus,  when  the  quota  on  im- 
ports of  foreign  butter  was  filled,  some 
importers  were  able  to  get  around  the 
quota  restrictions  by  bringing  in  butter- 
fat-sugar  mixtures  usable  in  the  manu- 
facture of  ice  cream.  When  quotas  were 
imposed  on  this  product  also,  imports 
began  to  climb  of  a  mixtuie  of  cream 
and  cocoa  called  "chocolate  crumb."  It 
Is  desirable  to  have,  written  firmly  Into 


the  law,  sufficient  authority  to  enable 
our  authorities  to  move  promptly  to  pre- 
vent any  increase  in  Imports  of  meat  in 
any  form  which  might  destabilize  our 
markets. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  proper  time,  I 
shall  discuss  in  greater  detail  the  reasons 
and  the  background  which  call  for  early 
hearings  and  consideration  of  this  bill. 
Upon  making  that  presentation  I  shall 
advise  my  colleagues  so  that  they  may 
again  cosponsor  this  measure,  as  many 
of  them  did  a  couple  of  years  ago  when 
a  similar  bill  was  introduced.  On  that 
occasion  a  total  of  39  Senators  joined  in 
the  effort. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  l>e  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2400) .  to  revise  the  quota- 
control  system  on  the  importation  of 
certain  meat  and  meat  products,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Hruska.  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2400 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  It 
Is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that  the  ag- 
gregate quantity  of  the  articles  specified  in 
Item  106.10  (relating  to  fresh,  chilled,  or 
frozen  cattle  meat).  Item  106.20  (relating  to 
fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen  meat  of  goats  and 
sheep  (except  lambs)).  Item  106.30  (relating 
to  fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen  lamb  meat)  and 
Items  107.40,  107.45.  107.50.  107.55.  and  107.60 
(relating  to  beef  and  veal,  prepared  or  pre- 
served (except  sausages))  of  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  which  may 
be  imported  into  the  United  States  in  any 
calendar  year  beginning  after  December  31. 
1969.  should  not  exceed  the  average  aggre- 
gate quantity  of  such  articles  Imported  dur- 
ing the  calendar  years  1965.  1966,  and  1967: 
except  that  this  quantity  shall  be  increased 
or  decreased  for  any  calendar  year  by  the 
.same  percentage  that  estimated  average  an- 
nual domestic  production  of  such  articles  in 
that  calendar  year  and  the  two  preceding  cal- 
endar years  increases  or  decreases  in  com- 
parison with  the  average  annual  domestic 
production  of  such  articles  during  the  cal- 
endar years  1965.  1966.  and  1967. 

(b)  Before  the  beginning  of  each  calendar 
year  after  1969.  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  estimate  and  publish  the  aggregate 
quantity  prescribed  for  such  calendar  year 
by  subsection  (a) . 

(c((l)  The  President  shall  by  proclama- 
tion limit  the  total  quantity  of  the  articles 
described  in  subsection  (a)  which  may  be 
entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for 
consumption  during  each  quarter  of  any 
calendar  year  to  one-fourth  the  aggregate 
quantity  estimated  for  such  calendar  year 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  pursuant  to 
subsection  ( b) . 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  slir.ll 
allocate  the  total  quantity  proclaimed  un- 
der paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  and  any  increase  in  such 
quantity  pursuant  to  subsection  (di.  among 
supplying  countries  on  the  basis  of  the 
shares  such  countries  supplied  to  the  United 
States  marlcet  during  a  representative  period 
of  the  articles  described  in  subsection  (ai. 
except  that  due  account  may  be  given  to 
special  factors  which  have  affected  or  may 
iaffect  the  trade  in  such  articles.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  shall  certify  such  allo- 
cations to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treastiry. 

(d)   The  President  may  suspend  any  proc- 
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lanwtlon  mmd*  under  aulMcetloii  (c).  or  In- 
creaa«  the  total  quantity  proclaimed  under 
such  subsection.  If  he  determinea  and  pro- 
claims that — 

(1)  such  action  la  required  by  OTerrldlng 
economic  or  national  security  interest  of  the 
United  States,  giving  special  weight  to  the 
Importance  to  the  Nation  of  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  domestic  livestock  Indus- 
try. 

(2)  the  supply  of  articles  of  the  kind 
described  In  subsection  (a)  will  be  Inade- 
quate to  meet  domestic  demand  at  reason- 
able prices:  or 

(3)  trade  agreements  entered  Into  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  Insure 
that  the  policy  set  forth  In  subsection  (a) 
win  be  carried  out. 

Any  such  suspension  shall  be  for  such  pe- 
riod, and  any  such  increase  shall  be  In  such 
amount,  as  the  President  determines  and 
proclaims  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  Is- 
sue such  regulations  as  he  determines  to  be 
necessary  to  prevent  circumvention  of  the 
purposes  of  this  section. 

Sic.  3.  ^a)  WbsiMrer  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  reaaon  to  believe  that  any 
anicle  tfltlmerated  \d  subpart  B  of  part  2  of 
schedule  1  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  (relating  to  meats  other  than 
bird  meat),  other  than  the  articles  specified 
In  the  Item  numbers  enumerated  in  section 
I  hereof,  are  being  or  are  practically  certain 
to  be  Imported  into  the  United  States  under 
such  conditions  and  In  such  quantities  as  to 
depress  or  tend  to  depress  the  price  of  meat 
or  meat  products,  or  to  reduce  substantially 
the  amount  of  any  product  processed  in  the 
United  States  from  domestic  livestock,  he 
shall  so  advise  the  President,  and.  if  the 
President  agrees  that  there  la  reason  for 
such  belief,  the  President  shall  cause  an 
Inunedlate  investigation  to  be  made  by  the 
United  States  Tariff  Commission,  which  shall 
give  the  same  precedence  to  investigations 
under  this  section  to  determine  such  facts  as 
applies  to  Investigations  under  section  23  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933. 
Such  Investigation  shall  be  made  after  due 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  In- 
terested parties,  and  shall  be  conducted  sub- 
ject to  such  regulations  as  the  President 
shall  specify. 

(b)  If.  on  the  basis  of  such  investigation 
and  report  to  him  of  findings  and  recom- 
mendations made  In  connection  therewith, 
the  President  finds  the  existence  of  such 
facts,  he  shall  by  proclamation  Impose  such 
quantitative  limitations  on  such  article 
which  may  be  entered,  or  withdrawn  from 
warehouse,  for  consumption  as  be  finds  and 
declares  shown  by  such  Investigation  to  be 
necessary  in  order  that  the  entry  of  such 
article  will  not  depress  or  tend  to  depress  the 
price  of  meat  or  meat  products,  or  to  reduce 
substantially  the  amount  of  any  product 
processed  in  the  United  States  from  domestic 
livestock.  No  proclamation  under  this  section 
shall  Impose  any  limitation  on  the  total 
quantity  of  any  article  which  may  be  en- 
tered, or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  con- 
sumption which  reduces  such  permissible 
total  quantity  to  proportionately  less  than 
50  percent  of  the  total  quantity  of  such 
article  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house for  consumption  during  a  representa- 
tive period  as  determined  by  the  President. 

(c)  In  any  case  In  which  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  determines  and  reports  to  the 
President  with  regard  to  any  article  that  a 
condition  exists  requiring  emergency  treat- 
ment, the  President  may  take  immediate  ac- 
tion under  this  section  without  awaiting 
the  recommendations  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion, such  action  to  continue  in  effect  pend- 
ing the  report  and  recommendations  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  and  action  thereon  by 
the  President. 

(d)  The  quantitative  limitations  imposed 
by  the  FTCsident  by  proclamation  under  thU 


section  and  any  revocation,  suspension,  or 
modification  thereof,  shall  be  effective  on 
such  date  as  shall  be  specified  In  such  proc- 
lamation. 

le)  After  Investigation,  report,  finding, 
and  declaration  In  the  nuinner  provided  In 
the  case  ot  a  proclamation  issued  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b).  any  proclamation  or  any 
provision  of  a  proclamation  of  the  President 
under  this  section  may  be  suspended  or 
terminated  by  the  President  whenever  he 
finds  and  proclaims  that  the  circumstances 
requiring  the  proclamation  or  provision 
thereof  no  longer  exists,  or  may  be  modified 
by  the  President  whenever  he  finds  and  pro- 
claims that  changed  circumstances  require 
such  modification  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  tbU  section. 

(f)  Any  decision  of  the  President  as  to 
facts  under  this  section  shall  be  final. 

(g)  No  trade  agreement  or  other  Inter- 
national agreement  heretofore  or  hereafter 
entered  Into  by  the  United  States  shall  be 
applied  In  a  manner  Inconsistent  with  the 
requirements  of  this  section. 

Sec.  3.  Prior  to  the  beginning  of  each  cal- 
endar quarter,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
certify  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  an 
estimate  of  the  quantity  of  any  article,  with 
respect  to  which  a  quota  on  Imports  Is  In 
effect  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  which 
Is  to  be  procured  with  appropriated  funds 
by  the  Department  ot  Defense  from  foreign 
sources  and  la  to  be  accepted  for  delivery 
during  such  qiuuter.  The  quota  established 
under  this  Act  for  such  article  shall  be  re- 
duced by  the  quantity  so  certified  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

Sec.  4.  All  determinations  by  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  vifider  this  Act  shall  be  final. 

Sec.  5.  Effective  January  1.  1970,  section 
3  of  the  Act  entitled,  "An  Act  to  provide  for 
the  free  Importation  of  certain  wild  animals. 
and  to  provide  for  the  Imposition  of  quotas 
on  certain  meat  and  meat  producta."  ap- 
proved August  32.  1904  (Public  Law  8&-482). 
Is  repealed. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


S.  240S— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
IMPROVE  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY 
CONDITIONS  IN  THE  COAL  MINES 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
improve  health  and  safety  conditions  in 
the  coal  mines  of  the  United  States  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING.  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; tod,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Senator's  remarks. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Labor  has  completed  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  the  need  for  revising 
and  strengthening  our  existing  coal  mine 
safety  laws.  As  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
sponsor  of  the  administration's  bill,  S. 


1300. 1  have  participated  in  the  hearings 
and  studied  the  record  closely.  The  rec- 
ord of  the  hearings  leaves  no  room  for 
doubt  that  the  existing  law  should  be 
abandoned  and  a  new  cmd  up-to-date 
law  must  be  enacted  quickly  to  strength- 
en the  Federal  Government's  hand  in 
protecting  the  health  and  safety  of  coal 
miners  throughout  the  country. 

Clearly  the  time  is  long  past  for  us  to 
do  all  that  it  is  in  our  power  to  do  to  pre- 
vent repetitions  of  the  recent  disaster 
which  took  the  lives  of  78  miners  in 
Farmington,  W.  Va.,  last  November,  and 
other  accidents  which  year  in  and  year 
out  have  resulted  in  the  death  of  hun- 
dreds of  miners  and  injuries  to  thousands 
more.  We  must  also  utilize  all  available 
technology  to  bring  down  the  level  of 
respirable  coal  dust  in  the  mines  so  as 
to  minimize  and,  hopefully,  eventually 
completely  eliminate  coal  workers'  pneu- 
moconiosis, the  horrible  disease  more 
commonly  known  as  "black  lung." 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  incorporates 
many  changes  which  I  believe  signifi- 
cantly strengthen  the  administration's 
original  bill,  S.  1300.  The  changes  are  the 
product  of  close  study  of  the  record  de- 
veloped at  the  hearings  and  considera- 
tion of  recently  completed  studies  by  the 
Public  Health  Service  and  the  Bureau  of 
Mines.  I  have  also  been  in  constant  touch 
with  the  administration  concerning  these 
changes  and  many  of  them  have  been 
approved  by  the  administration. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  changes  are  all  designed  to 
strengthen,  fortify,  and  build  up  the 
safeguards,  rather  than  in  any  way  to 
reduce  them  either  In  quality  or  in 
quantity. 

Second.  I  am  Informed  that  only  two 
days  ago  a  mine  in  West  Virginia  which 
has  been  classed  as  non-gassy  since  1966 
had  an  ignition  which  resulted  in  the 
burning  of  five  miners  out  of  a  shift  of 
25  men.  Fortunately,  these  men  were  not 
killed. 

This  unfortunate  incident,  however, 
serves  to  dramatize  even  more  the  im- 
portance of  abandoning  the  distinction 
between  gassy  and  nongassy  mines — a 
distinction  which  has  been  aptly  termed 
as  "artificial."  My  bill  would  provide  the 
means  to  accomplish  this. 

Rather  than  oCfer  each  of  the  changes 
for  consideration  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  at  the  markup  sessions.  I  believe 
that  it  would  facilitate  matters  if  they 
were  incorporated  in  a  clean  bill.  I  am. 
of  course,  continuing  to  study  the  record 
and  the  various  other  bills  which  have 
been  introduced  concerning  coal  mine 
health  and  safety  to  see  if  further  im- 
provements in  my  bill  can  be  made.  I  am 
reviewing  further  other  items  mentioned 
in  some  of  these  bills,  such  as  penalties 
on  the  miners,  user  fees  for  research,  and 
compensation  benefits  for  those  disabled 
by  pneumoconiosis.  I  also  am  reviewing 
the  various  and  complex  problems  associ- 
ated with  the  establishment  of  a  proper 
initial  dust  standard  and  the  need  for  a 
transition  period  relative  to  requiring 
very  expensive  face  equipment  to  be 
permissible.  The  records  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  indicate  that  none  of  the  52 
ignitions  which  have  occurred  in  non- 
gassy  mines  during  the  past  16  years 
have  been  caused  by  this  equipment. 
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I  have  had  prepared  a  memorandum 
explaining  the  principal  differences  be- 
tween the  bill  I  introduce  today  ikbd  the 
original  administration  bill,  8.  1300,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  memo- 
randum be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

I  believe  two  features  of  this  bill  should 
be  emphasized. 

First,  testimony  before  the  subcommit- 
tee clearly  Indicates  that  the  lowest  dust 
standard  possible  should  be  established 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  health  of  coal 
miners.  The  Public  Health  Service  in 
December  1968,  proposed  a  standard  of 
3.0  miligrams  per  cubic  meter.  British 
data  indicates  that  we  should  ultimately 
strive  for  a  standard  of  2.0  or  lower  if 
we  are  really  to  rid  ourselves  of  the 
scourge  of  black  lung  once  and  for  all. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  has  advised  me,  on  the  basis  of 
a  study  recently  completed  by  them,  that 
it  will  not  be  possible  using  existing 
technology  for  many  UJ3.  mines  to  meet 
a  3.0  standard  within  6  months  from  the 
date  of  the  act.  The  same  study  did  indi- 
cate that  almost  all  U.S.  mines  should 
be  able  to  meet  a  4.5  standard  utilizing 
existing  technology.  The  Bureau  of  Mines 
has  also  advised  me  that  it  would  prob- 
ably take  between  2  and  3  years  to  im- 
prove existing  technology  to  the  point 
where  most  U.S.  mines  can  meet  a  3.0 
standard. 

In  view  of  these  facts  and  considering 
the  necessity  for  acting  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible to  lower  the  coal  dust  levels  in  our 
mines,  my  bill  provides  that  where  exist- 
ing technology  permits,  mines  should  be 
required  to  meet  the  3.0  standard  within 
6  mcxiths  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
act,  but  that  where  existing  technology 
does  not  permit  this  standard  to  be  met, 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe  a  level  which 
can  be  achieved  with  existing  technology, 
but  in  no  event  more  than  4.5  milligrams 
per  cubic  foot  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
3  years.  Applications  for  tliis  special 
treatment  may  be  granted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  only  If  the  oper- 
ator demonstrates  that  he  has  diligently 
attempted  to  meet  the  3.0  standard. 
Furthermore,  as  soon  as  existing  tech- 
nology is  developed,  the  operator  must 
comply  with  the  3.0  standard. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  nothing  in  the 
bill  relates  to  any  effort  to  save  money  or 
to  apologize  for  any  condition  in  the 
industry.  We  cannot  afford,  even  if  it 
means  closing  mines,  to  run  imdue  risks. 
At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  require 
standards  which  result  unnecessarily  in 
closing  a  great  many  mines  and  bringing 
about  serious  unemployment  In  the 
industry. 

Undoubtedly,  certain  risks  must  be 
taken.  Miners  have  taken  them  for  years. 
They  are  among  the  outstanding  heroes 
among  industrial  workers  and  industrial 
development  in  the  United  States.  So 
some  risks  will  continue  to  be  taken.  But 
everything  I  shall  do  in  the  bill,  and  the 
present  form  of  it,  as  I  see  it,  does  so, 
will  be  designed  to  minimize  that  risk 
and  not  for  one  moment  tip  the  balance 
against  safety,  but,  rather,  in  its  favor 
at  all  times  and  at  fiU  costs,  bearing  in 
mind  the  fact  that  production  and  em- 
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ployment  are  vitally  dependent  on  what 
we  do  here  in  respect  of  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  prepared  a  mem- 
orandum explaining  the  principal  differ- 
ences between  the  bill  I  introduce  today 
and  the  original  administration  bill,  S. 
1300.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
memorandum  be  printed  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  memorandum  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2405),  to  improve  the 
health  and  safety  conditions  of  persons 
working  in  the  coal  mining  industry  of 
the  United  States,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Javits,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2405 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Ooal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969". 

FIKOINGS 

Sec.  2.  Congress  declares  that — 

(a)  the  first  priority  and  concern  ot  all  In 
the  coal  mining  Industry  must  be  the  health 
and  safety  of  its  most  precious  resource — the 
miner; 

(b)  the  occupationally  caused  death  or  In- 
Jury  of  a  miner  causes  grief  and  suffering, 
and  is  a  serloufi  impediment  to  the  future 
growth  of  this  Industry; 

(c)  there  Is  an  urgent  need  to  provide 
more  effective  means  and  measures  for  im- 
proving the  working  conditions  and  practices 
in  the  Nation's  coal  mines  In  order  to  pre- 
vent death  and  serious  physical  harm,  and 
in  order  to  control  the  causes  of  occupational 
diseases  originating  In  such  mines; 

(d)  the  existence  of  unsafe  and  unheal th- 
ful  conditions  and  practices  in  such  mines 
cannot  be  tolerated; 

(e)  the  operators  of  such  mines  with  the 
assistance  of  the  miners  have  the  primary 
responsibility  to  prevent  the  existence  of  such 
conditions  and  practices  in  such  mines; 

(f)  the  disruption  of  production  and  the 
loss  of  Income  to  operators  and  miners  as  a 
result  of  a  coal  mine  accident  or  occupa- 
tionally caused  disease  unduly  impedes  and 
burdens  commerce;  and 

(g)  It  is  therefore  tfie  purpose  of  this 
Act  (1)  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
mandatory  health  and  safety  standards  for 
coal  mines;  (2)  to  require  that  the  opera- 
tors and  the  miners  of  such  mines  comply 
with  such  standards  In  carrying  out  their  re- 
sponsibilities; (3)  to  cooperate  with  and  pro- 
vide assistance  to,  the  States  In  the  develop- 
ment and  enforcement  of  effective  State  coal 
mine  health  and  safety  programs;  and  (4) 
to  improve  and  expand.  In  cooperation  with 
the  States  and  the  coal  mining  Industry,  re- 
search and  development  and  training  pro- 
grams aimed  at  preventing  coal  mine  acci- 
dents and  controlling  the  causes  of  occu- 
pational diseases  In  the  industry. 

MINES  SUBJECT  TO  ACT 

Sec.  3.  Each  coal  mine  the  producte  of 
which  enter  commerce,  or  the  operations  of 
which  affect  commerce,  shall  be  subject  to 
this  Act,  and  each  operator  of  such  mine  and 
every  person  working  in  such  mine  shall  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the 
applicable  regulations  of  the  Secretary  pro- 
mulgated under  this  Act. 

DEriNmONS 

Sec.  4.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  the 
term — 


(a)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  or  his  delegate; 

(b)  "commerce"  means  trade,  traffic,  com- 
merce, transportation,  or  communication 
among  the  several  States,  or  between  a  place 
In  any  State  and  any  place  outalde  thereof, 
or  within  the  District  of  Columbia  or  a  pos- 
session of  the  United  States,  or  between 
points  in  the  same  State  but  through  a  point 
outalde  thereof; 

(c)  "State"  Includes  a  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rloo,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, American  Samoa,  and  Guam; 

(d)  "operator"  means  a  person  operating 
a  coal  mine; 

(e)  "agent"  means  any  person  charged  with 
responsibility  for  the  operation  of  all  or  part 
of  a  coal  mine  and  the  supervision  of  the  em- 
ployees In  a  coal  mine; 

(f)  "person"  means  any  Individual,  part- 
nership, association,  corporation,  firm,  sub- 
sidiary of  a  corporation,  or  other  agency  or 
organization; 

(g)  "miner"  means  any  Individual  work- 
ing in  a  coal  mine  and  includes  the  agent 
of  the  operator; 

(h)  "coal  mine"  means  an  area  of  ^and 
and  all  structures,  facilities,  machinery, 
tools,  equipment,  shafte,  slopes,  tunnels,  ex- 
cavations, and  other  property,  real  or  per- 
sonal, placed  upon,  under,  or  above  the  sur- 
face of  such  land  by  any  person,  used  or  to 
be  used  In,  or  resulting  from,  the  work  of 
extracting  In  such  area  bituminous  coal,  lig- 
nite, or  anthracite  from  Ita  natural  deposiu 
in  the  earth  by  any  means  or  method,,  and 
the  work  of  preparing  the  coal  so  extracted, 
and  includes  custom  coal  preparation  facili- 
ties; 

(1)  "work  .of  preparing  the  coal"  means 
the  breaking,  crushing,  sizing,  cleaning, 
washing,  drying,  mixing,  storing,  and 
loading  of  bituminous  coal,  lignite,  or  an- 
thracite, and  such  other  work  of  prepar- 
ing such  coal  as  Is  usually  done  by  the  oper- 
ator of  the  coal  mine; 

(J)  "imminent  danger"  means  the  existence 
of  any  condition  or  practice  in  a  coal  mine 
which  would  reasonably  be  expected  to  cause 
death  or  serious  physical  harm  before  such 
condition  or  practice  can  be  abated; 

(k)  "accident"  Includes  a  mine  explosion, 
mine  Ignition,  mine  fire,  or  mine  Inundation, 
or  Injury  to,  or  death  of,  any  person;   and 

(1)  "Board"  means  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Board  of  Review  estab- 
lished by  this  Act. 

TrtLE  I — Generai,  Heai-th  and  Safett 
Standards;   Review 

Sec.  101.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  procedures  set  forth  In  this 
section,  develop,  promulgate,  and  revise  as 
may  be  appropriate,  mandatory  health  and 
safety  standards  for  the  protection  of  life 
and  the  prevention  of  injuries  and  occupa- 
tional diseases  in  a  coal  mine. 

(b)  In  the  development  of  such  standards, 
the  Secretary  shall  consult  with  other  in- 
terested Federal  agencies,  representatives  of 
States,  appropriate  representatives  of  the  coal 
mine  operators  and  miners,  other  Interested 
persons  and  organizations,  and  such  advisory 
committees  as  be  may  appoint,  and  he  may 
hold  such  public  hearings  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate. In  addition  to  the  attainment  of 
the  highest  degree  of  health  and  safety  pro- 
tection for  the  miner,  other  considerations 
shall  be  the  latest  available  scientific  data  in 
the  field,  the  technical  and  economic  feasi- 
bility of  the  standards,  and  experience  gained 
under  this  and  other  health  and  safety  stat- 
utes. 

(c)  Mandatory  health  standards  proposed 
by  the  Secretary  shall  be  based  upon  crl-_ 
teria  developed  and  furnished  to  the  Sec- 
retary by  the  Secretaxy  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  on  the  basis  of  research, 
demonstrations,  experlmenta,  and  such  other 
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Information  as  may  be  approprtate  and  In 
oontrultatlon  with  appropriate  reprea«nta- 
tlves  of  th«  operators  and  miners,  other  In- 
terested peraons.  the  States,  advisory  com- 
mittees, and  where  appropriate,  foreign 
countries. 

(di  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time 
publish  proposed  mandatory  health  and 
safety  standards  in  the  Federal  Register  and 
shall  afford  interested  persons  a  period  of 
not  less  than  thirty  days  after  publication 
to  submit  written  data  or  comments  Ex- 
cept as  provided  In  subsection  (e)  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  may.  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  such  period  and  after  consideration 
of  all  relevant  matter  presented,  promul- 
gate such  standards  with  such  modifica- 
tions as  be  n>ay  deem  appropriate.  Proposed 
mandatory  safety  standards  for  surface  coal 
mines  shall  be  developed  and  published  by 
the  Secretary  not  later  than  twelve  months 
after  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(e)  On  or  before  the  last  day  of  any  pe- 
riod fixed  for  the  submission  of  written  data 
or  comments  under  subsection  (d)  of  this 
section,  any  Interested  person  may  file  with 
the  Secretary  written  objections  to  a  pro- 
posed standard,  stating  the  grounds  therefor 
and  rec|ueetlng  a  public  hearing  by  the 
Board  6n'sucb  objections.  As  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  the  period  (or  niing  svich  objec- 
tions has  expired,  the  Secretary  shall  publish 
in  the  Federal  Register  a  notice  specifying 
the  proposed  standards  to  which  objections 
have  been  filed  and  a  hearing  requested, 
and  shall  refer  such  standards  and  objec- 
tions to  the  Board  for  review  in  accordance 
with  subeectlon   (f)    of  this  section. 

(f)  Promptly  after  any  matter  Is  referred 
to  the  Board  by  the  Secretary  under  subsec- 
tion (e)  of  this  section,  the  Board  shall  issue 
notice  of,  and  hold  a  public  hearing  for,  the 
purpose  of  receiving  relevant  evidence.  With- 
in 60  days  after  the  completion  of  the  hear- 
ing, the  Board  shall  make  proposed  findings 
of  fact  on  such  objections  and  shall  file 
with  the  Secretary  a  report  Incorporating 
such  findings  together  with  its  recommen- 
dations and  with  the  record  on  which  such 
findings  are  based  and  shall  make  such  re- 
port public.  Upon  receipt  thereof,  the  Secre- 
tary, upon  consideration  of  the  Board's  find- 
ings of  fact  and  recommendations,  may  by 
decision  adopt  the  Board's  recommendations 
or  make  new  findings  of  fact  and  promulgate 
the  mandatory  standards  with  such  modifi- 
cations as  he  deems  appropriate,  or  take  such 
other  action  as  he  deems  appropriate.  All 
such  findings  shall  be  made  public. 

(g)  Any  aggrieved  person  may.  within  30 
days  after  promulgation  in  the  Federal 
Register  of  any  mandatory  health  or  safety 
standards  which  were  referred  to  the  Board 
under  subsection  (e>  of  this  section,  file  with 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  a  petition  praying  that 
such  standards  be  modified  or  set  nside  In 
whole  or  In  part.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall 
forthwith  be  sent  by  registered  or  certified 
mail  to  the  Secretary,  and  thereupon  the 
Secretary  shall  certify  and  file  In  such  court 
the  record  upon  which  the  Secretary  made 
his  decision,  as  provided  in  section  2112.  title 
28,  United  States  Code.  The  court  shall  hear 
such  appeal  on  the  record  made  i)efore  the 
Secretary.  The  findings  of  the  Secretary,  If 
supported  by  substantial  evidence  on  the 
record  considered  as  a  whole,  shall  be  con- 
clusive. The  court  may  alBrra.  vacate,  or 
remand  the  proceedings  to  the  Secretary  for 
such  further  action  as  it  directs.  The  review 
provided  by  this  subsection  shall  be  the  ex- 
clusive review  available  to  such  person  of  any 
such  standard  and  such  standards  shall  not 
be  the  subject  of  any  review  during  any 
procedure  to  enforce  such  standards  by  the 
Secretary  In  the  Board  or  the  court.  The 
filing  of  a  petition  under  this  subsection  shall 
not  stay  the  application  of  the  standards 
complained  of.  unless  the  court  so  orders, 
upon  finding  that  there  is  a  substantial  like- 


lihood that  the  Secretary's  findings  are  er- 
roneous, and  that  Irreparable  Injury  will 
result   without  such   a  stay. 

(h)  Any  mandatory  standard  promulgated 
imder  this  section  shall  be  effective  30  days 
after  publication  in  the  Federal  Register  un- 
less the  Secretary  specifies  a  later  date. 

ADVlaOBT   COMMTrrXXS 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  SecreUry  may  appoint 
one  or  more  advisory  committees  to  advise 
him  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  The  Secretary  shall  designate  the  chair- 
man of  such  committee. 

<b)  Advisory  committee  members,  other 
than  employees  of  Federal,  State,  or  local 
governments,  while  performing  committee 
business  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  com- 
pensation at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary  but 
not  exceeding  »100  per  day.  including  travel 
time.  While  so  serving  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business,  members  may 
be  paid  travel  expenses  and  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  subsistence  at  rates  authorized  by  section 
5703  of  tlUe  S,  United  States  Code,  for  per- 
sons Intermittently  employed. 

XMSFCCnONS  AND   INVXSTIGATIONS 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Authorized  representaUves  of 
the  Secretary  shall  make  frequent  inspec- 
tions and  investigations  in  coal  mines  each 
year  for  the  purpose  of  ( 1 )  obtaining,  utiliz- 
ing, and  disseminating  information  relating 
to  health  and  safety  conditions,  the  causes 
of  accidents,  and  the  causes  of  diseases  and 
physical  Impairments  originating  in  such 
mines,  (3)  developing  health  and  safety 
standards,  (3)  determining  whether  an  im- 
minent danger  exists  In  a  coal  mine,  and  (4) 
determining  whether  or  not  there  is  com- 
pliance with  the  mandatory  health  and 
safety  standards  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  Act  or  with  any  notice  or 
order  issued  under  this  Act.  In  carrying  out 
the  requirements  of  clauses  (3)  and  (4)  of 
this  subsection  in  each  underground  coal 
mine,  such  representatives  shall  make  Inspec- 
tions of  the  entire  mine  at  least  three  times 
a  year. 

( b )  For  the  purpose  of  making  any  Inspec- 
tion or  InveetlgaUon  under  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  or  any  authorized  representative  of 
the  Secretary  shall  have  a  right  of  entry  to, 
upon,  or  through,  any  coal  mine 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  his 
responsibilities  under  this  Act.  Including  the 
enforcement  thereof,  the  Secretary  may  by 
agreement  utilize  with  or  without  reimburse- 
ment the  services,  personnel,  and  facilities  of 
any  Federal  or  State  agency. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  making  any  inves- 
tigation of  any  accident  or  other  occurrence 
relating  to  health  or  safety  in  a  coal  mine, 
the  Secr*tary  may,  after  notice,  hold  public 
hearings,  and  may  sign  and  Issue  subpenas 
for  the  attendance  and  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  relevant  papers, 
books,  and  documents,  i.nd  administer  oaths. 
Witnesses  summoned  shall  be  paid  the  same 
fees  and  mllei^ge  that  are  paid  witnesses  in 
the  courts  of  the  United  States.  In  case  of 
contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena 
served  upon  any  person  under  this  section, 
the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for 
any  district  In  which  such  person  Is  found 
or  resides  or  transacts  business,  upon  appli- 
cation by  the  United  States  and  after  notice 
to  such  person,  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  is- 
sue an  order  requiring  such  person  to  appear 
and  give  testimony  before  the  Secretary  or 
to  appear  and  produce  documenta  before  the 
Secretary  or  both,  and  any  fallxxre  to  obey 
such  order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by 
such  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

(e)  In  the  event  of  any  accident  occur- 
ring In  a  coal  mine,  the  operator  shall  notify 
the  Secretary  thereof  and  shall  take  appro- 
priate measures  to  prevent,  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible,  the  destruction  of  any  evi- 
dence which  would  assist  In  Investigating 
the  cause  or  causes  thereof.  In  the  event  of 
any  accident  occurring  In  a  coal  mine  whete 


reacue  and  recovery  work  Is  necessary,  the 
Secretary  or  any  authorized  representative 
of  the  Secretary  shall  take  whatever  action 
he  deems  approprtate  to  protect  the  health 
or  safety  of  any  person,  and  he  may.  If  he 
deems  appropriate,  supervise  and  direct  the 
rescue  and  recovery  activity  in  such  mine. 

(f)  In  the  event  of  any  accident  occur- 
ring m  a  coal  mine,  an  authorized  repre- 
sentative of  the  Secretary,  when  present, 
may  issue  such  orders  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate to  Insure  the  safety  of  any  person  In 
the  coal  mine,  and  the  operator  of  such  mine 
shall  ol>tain  the  approval  of  such  repre- 
sentative. In  consultation  with  approprtate 
Stata  representatives,  of  any  plan  to  recover 
any  person  In  the  mine  or  to  recover  the 
mine  or  to  return  affected  areas  of  the  mine 
to  normal. 

(g)  Whenever  a  miner  or  an  authorized 
representative.  If  any,  of  the  miners,  has 
reason  to  believe  that  a  violation  of  a  man- 
datory health  or  safety  standard  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary  exUta.  or  an  immi- 
nent danger  exlsta.  In  a  mine,  such  miner  or 
representative  may  notify  the  Secretary  or 
his  authorized  representative  of  such  viola- 
tion or  danger.  Within  twenty-four  hours  of 
receipt  of  such  notification,  a  special  inspec- 
tion shall  be  made  to  determine  if  such  viola- 
tion or  danger  exlsta  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title. 

STATX    PLANS 

Sec.  104.  (a)  In  order  to  assUt  the  Statas 
where  coal  mining  takes  place  in  developing 
and  enforcing  effective  health  and  safety  laws 
and  regulations  applicable  to  such  mines  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  section  405  of 
this  Act  and  to  promote  Pederal-Stata  coor- 
dination and  cooperation  In  Improving  the 
health  and  safety  conditions  In  the  Nation's 
coal  mines,  the  Secretary  shall  approve  any 
plan  submitted  under  this  section  by  such 
State,  through  Ita  official  coal  mine  inspec- 
tion or  safety  agency,  which — 

( 1 )  designates  such  Stata  coal  mine  Inspec- 
tion or  safety  agency  as  the  sole  agency 
responsible  for  admlnlstarlng  the  plan 
throughout  the  Stata  and  contains  satisfac- 
tory evidence  that  such  agency  will  have  the 
authority  to  carry  out  the  plan; 

(2)  gives  assurances  that  such  agency  has 
or  will  employ  an  adequata  and  competent 
staff  of  trained  Inspectors  qualified  under  the 
laws  of  such  State  to  make  mine  inspections 
within  such  Stata: 

(3)  seta  forth  the  plans,  policies,  and  meth- 
ods to  be  followed  in  carrying  out  the  plan; 

(4)  provides  for  the  extension  and  Improve- 
ment of  the  State  program  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  coal  mine  health  and  safety  In  the 
Stata.  and  that  no  advance  notice  of  an  In- 
spection will  be  provided  any  operator  of  a 
coal  mine: 

(5)  provides  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  nuiy  be  appropri- 
ate to  assure  proper  disbursement  and  ac- 
counting of  grants  made  to  the  Stata  under 
this  section: 

(6)  provides  that  the  designated  agency 
will  make  such  reporta  to  the  Secretary,  in 
such  form  and  containing  such  Information, 
as  the  Secretary  may  from  time  to  time  re- 
quire: and 

(7)  meeta  any  additional  condiUons  which 
the  Secretary  may  prescrtbe  by  rule  In  fur- 
therance of  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  any  State 
plan  or  any  modification  thereof  which  com- 
plies with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (ai 
of  this  section.  He  shall  not  finally  disap- 
prove a'ly  Stata  plan  or  modification  thereof 
without  first  affording  the  Stata  agency 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  to  present 
commenta. 

(c)  Whenever  the  Secretary,  aftar  reason- 
able notice  and  opportunity  for  the  State 
agency  to  present  ita  commenta,  finds  that 
in  the  administration  of  an  approved  State 
plan  there  is  (1)   a  failure  to  complv  sub- 
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BtantUUy  with  ftny  provision  of  the  Stata 
plan,  or  (3)  a  failure  to  afford  reasonable  co- 
operatlon  In  admin  Wiring  the  provlatona  o( 
this  title,  the  Seoretary  shaU  by  decision  in- 
corporating his  flnrtingw  th«ratn  noUfy  au^ 
Stata  agency  of  bis  withdrawal  of  aptproval 
of  such  plan  and  upon  receipt  of  such  notice 
such  plan  shall  cease  to  be  in  effect. 

(d)  If  any  Stata  Is  disaatisfled  with  the 
Secretary's  decision  under  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section.  It  may  file  within  30  days  from 
the  data  of  such  decision  with  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  a  petition  praying  that  such  action 
be  modified  or  set  aside  In  whole  or  In  part. 
A  c<^y  of  the  petition  shall  forthwith  be 
sent  by  registered  or  certified  mall  to  the 
Secretary,  and  thereupon  the  Secretary  shall 
certify  and  file  In  such  court  the  record  upon 
which  the  Secretary  made  his  decision,  as 
provided  in  section  3113,  title  28,  United 
States  Oode.  The  oourt  shall  hear  such  appeal 
on  the  record  made  before  the  Secretary. 
The  findings  of  the  Secretary.  If  supported 
by  substantial  evidence  on  the  record  con- 
sidered as  a  whole,  shall  be  conclusive.  The 
oourt  may  aifOrm,  vacate,  or  remand  the  pro- 
oeedlngs  to  the  Secretary  for  such  further 
action  as  it  directs.  The  filing  of  a  petition 
under  this  subsection  shall  not  stay  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Secretary's  decision,  unless 
the  court  so  ordera. 

(e)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
granta  to  any  State  where  there  Is  an  ap- 
proved State  plan  (1)  to  carry  out  the  plan, 
including  the  coat  of  training  State  Inspec- 
tors; (2)  to  conduct  research  and  planning 
studies  and  to  develop  and  carry  out  plans 
designed  to  Improve  Stata  workmen's  com- 
pensation and  occupational  disease  laws  and 
programs,  as  they  relate  to  compensation  for 
pneumoconiosis  and  Injury  and  death  to 
miners,  except  that  such  granta  shall  not  be 
available  to  pay  compensation  claims  In 
whole  or  In  part;  and  (3)  to  assist  the  States 
In  planning  and  implementing  other  pro- 
grama  for  the  advancement  of  health  and 
safety  In  coal  mines.  Such  granta  shall  be 
designed  to  supplement,  not  supplant.  State 
funds  In  these  arena,  l^ie  Secretary  shall  co- 
operate with  such  State  in  carrying  out  the 
plan  and  shall,  as  appropriate,  develop  facili- 
ties for,  and  finance  a  program  of,  training  of 
Federal  and  State  Inspectors  Jointly.  The 
Secretary  shall  also  cooperate  with  such 
State  m  establishing  a  system  by  which 
State  and  Federal  inspection  reporta  of  coal 
mines  located  In  the  State  are  exchanged 
for  the  purpose  of  Improving  health  and 
safety  conditions  In  such  mine*. 

(f)  The  amount  granted  to  any  State  for 
a  fiscal  year  under  this  section  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 80  per  centum  of  the  sum  expended  by 
such  State  In  such  year  for  carrying  out  the 
State  coal  mine  health  and  safety  enforce- 
ment program. 

(g)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1970  and  each  succeeding  fiscal 
year  thereafter  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion which  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  an 
equitable  distribution  of  sums  appropriated 
to  the  States  where  there  is  an  approved  plan. 
The  Secretary  shall  coordinate  with  the  Sec- 
retaries of  Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  In  making  granta  under  this  section. 

nNOINGS,  NOTICES,  ANO  OBDESS 

Sec.  105.  (a)  If,  upon  any  Inspection  of  a 
coal  mine,  an  authorized  representative  of  the 
Secretary  finds  that  an  imminent  danger 
exists,  such  representative  shall  determine 
the  area  throughout  which  such  danger  ex- 
ists, and  thereupon  shall  Issue  an  order  re- 
quiring the  operator  of  the  mine  or  his  agent 
to  cause  Unmedlately  all  persons,  except  those 
referred  to  In  subeectlon  (d)  of  this  section, 
to  be  withdrawn  from,  and  to  be  prohibited 
from  entarlng,  such  area  until  an  authorized 


repreaentatlve  of  the  Secretary  determines 
that  stich  Imminent  danger  no  longer  exlsta. 

(b)  If,  upon  any  Inspection  of  a  coal  mine, 
en  authorized  representative  of  the  Secretary 
finds  that  tho-e  has  been  a  violation  of  any 
mandatory  health  or  safety  standard  promul- 
gated under  this  title,  but  the  violation  has 
not  created  an  Imminent  danger,  he  shall 
find  what  would  be  a  reasonable  p^lod  of 
time  within  which  the  violation  should  be 
totally  abated  and  thereupon  issue  a  notice 
fixing  a  reasonable  time  for  the  abatement  of 
the  violation.  If,  upon  the  expiration  of  the 
period  of  time  as  originally  fixed  or  subse- 
quently extended,  an  authorized  representa- 
tive of  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  violation 
has  not  been  totally  abated,  and  If  he  also 
finds  that  the  period  of  time  should  not  be 
further  extended,  he  shall  find  the  extent  of 
the  area  affected  by  the  violation  and  shall 
promptly  Issue  an  order  requiring  the  oper- 
ator of  such  mine  or  his  agent  to  cause  Im- 
mediately all  persons,  except  those  referred 
to  in  subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  to  be 
withdrawn  from,  and  to  be  prohibited  from 
entering,  such  area  until  an  authorized  rep- 
resentative of  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  violation  has  been  abated. 

(c)(1)  If,  upon  the  Inspection  of  a  coal 
mine,  an  authorized  representative  of  the 
Secretary  finds  that  any  mandatory  health 
or  safety  standard  established  by,  or  pro- 
mulgated pursuant  to  this  Act  Is  being  vio- 
lated, and  If  he  also  finds  that,  while  the 
conditions  created  by  such  violation  do  not 
cause  Imminent,  danger,  such  violation  Is  of 
such  nature  as  could  slg^iiacantly  and  sub- 
stantially contribute  to  the  catise  and  effect 
of  a  mine  hazard,  and  If  he  finds  such  vio- 
lation to  be  caused  by  an  unwarrantable 
failure  of  such  operator  to  comply  with  such 
mandatory  health  or  safety  standards,  he 
shall  Include  such  finding  In  the  notice  given 
to  the  operator  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section.  If,  during  the  same  Inspection  or 
any  subsequent  inspection  of  such  mine 
within  90  days  after  the  issuance  of  such 
notice,  a  representative  of  the  Secretary  finds 
a  violation  of  any  such  mandatory  health  or 
safety  standard  and  finds  such  violation  to 
be  caused  by  an  unwarrantable  failure  of 
such  operator  to  so  comply,  he  shall  fcxth- 
wlth  Issue  an  order  requiring  the  operator 
to  cause  all  persons  In  the  area  affected  by 
such  violation,  except  those  persons  referred 
to  in  subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  to  be 
withdrawn  from,  and  to  be  debarred  from 
entering,  such  area' until  an  authorized  rep- 
resentative of  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  vitiation  has  been  abated. 

(2)  If  a  withdrawal  order  with  respect  to 
any  area  In  a  mine  has  been  issued  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  there- 
after a  withdrawal  order  shall  promptly  be 
issued  by  a  duly  authorized  representative 
of  the  Secretary  who  finds  upon  any  Inspec- 
tion the  existence  In  such  mine  of  violations 
similar  to  those  that  resulted  In  the  Issu- 
ance of  the  withdrawal  order  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  until  such  time 
as  an  Inspection  of  such  mine  discloses  no 
similar  violations.  Following  an  Inspection 
of  such  mine  which  discloses  no  similar  vio- 
lations, the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  shall  again  be  applicable  to 
that  mine. 

(d)  The  following  persons  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  be  withdrawn  from,  or  prohibited 
from  entering,  any  area  of  the  coal  mine 
subject  to  an  order  Issued  under  this  section: 

(1)  Any  person  whose  presence  In  such 
area  Is  necessary.  In  the  J^idgment  of  the 
operator,  to  eliminate  the  condition  de- 
scribed In  the  order; 

(3)  Any  pubUc  official  whose  official  du- 
ties require  him  to  enter  such  area;  and 

(3)  Any  consultant  or  any  representative 
of  the  employees  of  such  mine  who  Is,  In  the 
Judgment  of  the  operator,  qualified  to  make 
coal  mine  examinations  or  who  Is  accom- 
panied by  such  a  person  and  whose  presence 


In  such  area  Is  necessary  for  the  Investiga- 
tion of  the  conditions  described  in  the  order. 

(e)  Notices  and  orders  issued  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  contain  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  conditions  or  practices  which 
cause  and  constltuta  an  Imminent  danger  or 
a  violation  of  any  mandatory  health  or  safety 
standard  promulgated  under  this  Act  and, 
where  appropriate,  a  description  of  the  area 
of  the  coal  mine  from  which  persons  must 
be  withdrawn  and  prohibited  from  entering. 

(f )  Each  notice  or  order  Issued  under  this 
section  shall  be  given  promptly  to  the  opera- 
tor of  the  coal  mine  or  his  agent  by  an  au- 
thorized representative  of  the  Secretary 
issuing  such  notice  or  order,  and  all  such 
notices  and  orders  shall  be  in  writing  and 
shall  be  elgned  by  such  representative. 

(g)  A  notice  or  order  Issued  pursuant  to 
this  section  may  be  modified  or  terminated 
by  an  authorized  representative  o{  the  Sec- 
retary. For  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  a  violation  of  a  mandatory  health 
or  safety  standard  has  been  abated,  or 
whether  an  Imminent  danger  no  longer  ex- 
lsta, an  authorized  representative  of  the 
Secretary  shall  promptly  make  a  special  In- 

:spectlon:  (1)  upon  the  expiration  of  the 
time  originally  fixed  or  as  extended  pur- 
suant to  any  notice  Issued  under  this  sec- 
tion, or  (3)  upon  request  of  an  operator  of 
a  mine  for  which  an  order  or  notice  has  been 
Issued  under  this  section,  except  that  the 
Secretary  may  establish  procedures  to  avoid 
unnecessary  or  repetitive  inspections. 

(h)(1)  If,  upon  any  Insptection  of  a  coal 
mine,  an  authorized  representative  of  the 
Secretary  finds  (A)  that  conditions  exist 
therein  which  have  not  yet  resulted  In  an 
imminent  danger,  (B)  that  such  conditions 
cannot  be  effectively  abated  through  the 
use  of  existing  technology,  and  (C)  that 
reasonable  assurance  cannot  be  provided 
that  the  continuance  of  mining  operations 
under  such  conditions  will  not  result  In  an 
Imminent  danger,  he  shall  determine  the 
area  throughout  which  such  conditions  ex- 
ist, and  thereupon  Issue  a  notice  to  the  op- 
erator of  the  mine  or  his  agent  of  such  con- 
ditions, and  shall  file  a  copy  thereof  Incor- 
porating his  findings  therein  with  the  Sec- 
retary and  with  the  representative,  if  any. 
of  the  miners  of  such  mine.  Upon  receipt  of 
such  notice,  the  Secretary  shall  cause  such 
further  Investigation  to  be  made  as  he 
deems  approprtate.  Including  an  opportu- 
nity for  the  operator  or  a  representative  of 
the  miners.  If  any,  to  present  information 
relating  to  such  notice. 

(2)  Upon  the  concltislon  of  such  Investi- 
gation, the  Secretary  shall  make  findings  of 
fact,  and  shall  file  a  petition  together  with 
such  facts  with  the  Board  requesting  that 
either  the  notice  issued  under  this  EUbsec- 
tlon  be  cancelled  or  that  an  order  be  Issued 
requiring  the  operator  to  cause  all  persons 
In  the  area  affected,  except  those  persons 
referred  to  in  subsection  (d)  of  this  section, 
to  be  withdrawn  from,  and  be  debarred  from 
entering,  such  area  until  the  Board,  after  a 
hearing  affording  all  Interested  persons  an 
opportunity  to  present  their  views,  deter- 
mines that  such  conditions  have  been 
abated.  The  petition  shall  designate  the  op- 
erator of  such  mine  as  the  respondent.  The 
Secretary  shall  send  a  copy  of  such  petition 
by  registered  or  certified  mall  to  the  operator 
of  such  mine  and  to  the  representative,  if 
any,  of  the  miners  of  the  affected  mine. 
.  (i)  If  any  order  Is  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
section  affecting  a  mine,  the  authorized  rep- 
resentative of  the  Secretary  who  Issued  the 
order  shall  notify  the  approprtate  State 
agency  immediately,  but  not  later  than 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  Issuance  of  such 
order,  that  such  order  has  been  Issued. 
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Sbc.  106.  (a)  An  operator  notified  of  an 
order  Issued  pursuant  to  section  105  of  this 
title  may  apply  to  the  Secretary  for  the  re- 
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Ttow  of  the  order  within  30  dAya  of  receipt 
thereof.  The  operator  shall  send  a  copy  of 
such  »ppUe*Uon  to  the  Secretary  aad  to  the 
representatlye.  If  any,  of  miners  in  the  af- 
fected mine.  Upon  receipt  of  such  applica- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  cause  such  investi- 
gation to  be  made  as  be  deems  appropriate. 
If  the  applicant  or  a  representative.  If  any, 
of  the  miners  In  such  mine  so  request,  such 
Investigation  shall  afTord  the  applicant  and 
the  representative  the  opportunity  to  present 
Information  relating  to  the  Issuance  and  con- 
tinuance of  such  order. 

(b)  Upon  reeclpt  of  a  report  of  such  Invea- 
ttgatlon,  the  Secretary  shall  make  findings  of 
fact  and  Issue  s  written  decision  vacating,  af- 
firming, modifying,  or  terminating  the  order 
complained  of  and  Incorporate  his  findings 
therein. 
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VBtaSAL  COAX.  Mim   HXALTH    AND  SArETT   BOAKO 

OF  axnxw 
Sac.  107.  (a)  There  U  hereby  e8tabllsh<^  a 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Board 
of  Review  which  shall  be  an  Independent 
agency.  In  the  exercise  of  Its  functions, 
powers,  and  dutlee.  the  Board  shall  be  Inde- 
pendent of  the  Secretary  and  the  other  offices 
and  officers  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interfbr' 

(b)   The  Board  shall  consist  of  five  mem- 
bers to  be  appointed  by  the  President  with 
the   advice  and   consent  of   the  Senate.   No 
more  than  three  members  of  the  Board  shall 
be  of  the  same  political  party    Members  of 
.Board  shall  be  appointed  with  due  regard  to 
their  fitness  for  the  efficient  discharge  of  the 
functions,    powers,   and   duties   invested   In, 
and  Imposed  upon,  the  Board,  and  two  mem- 
bers shall  have  a  background,  either  by  rea- 
son of  previous   training,  education,  or  ex- 
perience   In    coal    mining    technology,    one 
member  shall  have  a  background  either  by 
reason  o^ previous  training,  education,  or  ex- 
perience In  public  health,  and  two  members 
ahaU   be  drawn   from  the  public  generaUy. 
All  such  members  shall  not  have  had  any  In- 
terest In.  or  bold  any  office  In.  or  connection 
with,  the  coal  mining  industry  or  any  or- 
ganization representing  the  coal  miners  for 
at  least  one  year  prior  to  their  appointment 
and  during  the  term  of  their  appointment. 
Pending  the  appointment  by  the  President  of 
members  of  this  Board,  the  members  of  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Board  of  Review, 
estabUshed  by  the  F>ederal  Coal  Mine  Safety 
Act,  as  amended,  shall  continue  as  members 
o*  the  Board  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  that  Act  regarding  their  appoint- 
ment until  they  are  replaced  or  reappointed 
under  this  section. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Board  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  terms  of  five  years,  except  that 
(1)  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed 
•hall  be  appointed  only  for  the  remainder  of 
such  term  and  (3)  the  five  members  first  ap- 
pointed shall  serve  for  terms,  designated  by 
the  President  at  the  time  of  appointment, 
ending  on  the  last  day  of  the  first,  second, 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  calendar  years^  be- 
ginning after  1909.  Upon  the  expiration  of 
his  term  of  office,  a  member  shall  continue 
to  serve  until  his  successor  Is  appointed  and 
shall  have  qualified. 

(d)  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate 
equal  to  that  provided  for  In  level  IV  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  and  section  5316  of  Utle 
6.  United  SUtes  Code.  The  other  members  of 
the  Board  shaU  receive  compensation  at  a 
rate  equal  to  that  provided  for  In  level  V  of 
the  ExecuUve  Schedule. 

(e)  The  principal  office  of  the  Board  shall 
be  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Whenever  the 
Board  deems  that  the  convenience  of  the 
public  or  of  the  parties  may  be  promoted,  or 
delay  or  expense  may  be  minimized.  It  may 
hold  hearings  or  conduct  other  proceedings 
at  any  other  place.  At  the  request  of  an  oper- 
ator of  a  mine  or  the  representative,  if  any. 


of  the  miners  workluc  in  the  mine,  the 
Bo««l  shall  hold  hearings  or  conduct  other 
prooeedlnga  under  thU  title,  at  the  county 
seat  of  the  county  la  which  the  mine  Is 
located  or  at  any  place  mutually  agreed  to 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  and  the  oper- 
ator or  representative  Involved  In  the  pro- 
ceeding. The  Board  shall  have  an  official  seal 
which  shall  be' Judicially  noticed  and  which 
shall  be  preserved  In  the  ctistody  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Board. 

(f)  The  President  shall  designate  from 
time  to  time  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  as  Chairman.  The  Board  shall,  with- 
out regard  to  the  civil  service  laws,  appoint 
such  legal  counsel  and  hire  consultants  as 
It  deems  necessary.  The  Chairman  shall  be 
the  chief  executive  and  administrative  officer 
of  the  Board  and  shall,  subject  to  the  policies 
and  decisions  of  the  Board,  exercise  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Board  with  respect  to  (1) 
the  appointment  and  supervision  of  person- 
nel employed  by  the  Board:  (2)  the  distribu- 
tion of  business  among  the  Board's  person- 
nel; and  (3)  the  use  and  expenditure  of 
funds.  Subject  to  the  civil  service  laws,  the 
Board  shall  appoint  such  other  employees  as 
It  deems  necessary  In  exercising  its  powers 
and  duties.  The  compensation  of  all  employ- 
ees appointed  by  the  Board  shall  be  fixed  In 
accordance  with  chapter  53  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code. 

(g)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  Its 
ftinctlons  imder  this  title,  three  members  of 
the  Board  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  and 
official  action  can  be  taken  only  on  the  af- 
firmative vote  of  at  least  three  members.  A 
special  panel  composed  of  one  or  more  mem- 
bers, upon  order  of  the  Board,  shall  conduct 
any  hearing  provided  for  in  this  title  and 
submit  the  transcript  of  such  hearing  to  the 
entire  Board  for  Its  action  thereon.  Such 
transcript  shall  be  made  available  to  the 
parties  prior  to  any  final  action  of  the  Board. 
An  opportunity  to  appear  before  the  Board 
shall  be  afforded  the  parties  prior  to  any 
final  action  and  the  Board  may  afford  the 
parties  an  opportunity  to  submit  additional 
evidence  as  may  be  required  for  a  full  and 
true  disclosure  of  the  facts. 

(h)  Every  official  act  of  the  Board  shall  be 
entered  of  record,  and  Its  hearings  and  rec- 
ords thereof  shall  be  open  to  the  public. 
The  Board  shaU  not  make  or  cause  to  be  made 
any  Inspection  of  a  coal  mine  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  any  pending  application. 
(1)  The  Board  la  authorized  to  make  such 
rules  as  are  necessary  for  the  orderly  trans- 
action of  lu  proceedings,  which  shall  pro- 
vide for  adequate  notice  of  hearings  to  all 
parties.  The  existing  rules  of  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Safety  Board  of  Review  shall  con- 
stitute the  rules  of  the  Board  until  super- 
seded or  modified  by  the  Board. 

(J)  Any  members  of  the  Board  may  sign 
and  issue  subpenas  for  the  attendance  and 
testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  relevant  papers,  books,  and  documents, 
and  administer  oaths.  Witnesses  summoned 
before  the  Board  shall  be  paid  the  same  fees 
and  mileage  that  are  paid  witnesses  In  the 
courts  of  the  United  SUtes. 

(k)  The  Board  may  order  testimony  to  be 
taken  by  deposition  in  any  proceeding  pend- 
ing before  it  at  any  stage  of  such  proceeding. 
Reasonable  notice  m>Mt  first  be  given  In 
writing  by  the  party  or  his  attorney  of  record, 
which  notice  shall  state  the  name  of  the 
witness  and  the  time  and  place  of  the  taking 
of  his  deposition.  Any  person  may  be  com- 
pelled to  i^pear  and  depose,  and  to  produce 
books,  papers,  or  documents.  In  the  same 
manner  as  witnesses  may  be  compelled  to 
appear  and  testify  and  produce  like  docu- 
menUry  evidence  before  the  Board,  as  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (J)  of  this  section.  Wit- 
nesses whose  depositions  are  taken  under 
this  subsection,  and  the  persons  taking  such 
depositions,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same 
fees  as  are  paid  for  like  servlcee  In  the  courts 
of  the  United  SUtes. 


(1)  In  the  case  of  contumacy  by,  or  refusal 
to  obey  a  subpena  served  upon,  any  person 
under  this  section,  the  Federal  dUtrlct  court 
for  any  district  In  whl<^  such  person  is 
found  or  resides  or  tranaaots  business,  upon 
application  by  the  United  SUtes.  and,  after 
notice  to  such  person  and  hearing,  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  to  issue  an  order  requiring  such 
person  to  appear  and  give  testimony  before 
the  Board  or  to  appear  and  produce  docu- 
ments before  the  Board,  or  both;  and  any 
failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the  court  may 
be  punished  by  such  court  as  a  contempt 
thereof. 
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Sec.  108.  (a)(1)  Within  thirty  days  after 
receipt  of  an  order  made  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a),  (b).  or  (c)  of  section  105  or  of 
a  decision  made  pursuant  to  section  100  of 
this  title,  as  the  case  may  be.  an  operator  or 
the  represenutlve.  If  any,  of  the  miners  of 
the  affected  mine  may  apply  to  the  Board  for 
review  of  such  order  or  decision. 

(2)  The  operator  or  the  represenutlve,  as 
appropriate,  shall  be  designated  as  the  appli- 
cant In  such  proceeding,  and  the  application 
aied  by  him  shall  recite  the  order  com- 
plained of  and  other  facte  sufficient  to  ad- 
vise the  parties  of  the  nattire  of  the  proceed- 
ing. The  Secretary  shall  be  the  respondent  In 
such  proceeding,  and  the  applicant  shall 
send  a  copy  of  such  application  by  registered 
or  certified  mall  to  the  respondent  and  to 
the  operator  or  the  representative,  if  any,  of 
the  miners  of  the  affected  mine,  as  appro- 
priate. Immediately  upon  the  filing  of  such 
application,  the  Board  shall  fix  the  time  for  a 
prompt  hearing  thereof. 

(3)  The  facte  found  by  an  authorized  rep- 
resenutive  of  the  Secretary  and  recited  or 
set  forth  In  an  order  Issued  pursuant  to  sub- 
sections (a),  (b),  or  (c)  of  secUon  105  or 
In  a  decision  Issued  by  the  Secretary  pursu- 
ant to  section  100  of  this  title,  as  the  case 
may  be,  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  such 
facte  and  the  burden  of  rebutting  such 
prima  facie  case  shall  be  upon  the  appli- 
cant, but  either  party  may  adduce  additional 
evidence. 

(4)  Upon  conclusion  of  the  hearing,  the 
Board  shall  make  findings  of  fact,  and  shall 
issue  a  written  decision  Incorporating  such 
findings  therein  afllrmlng,  vacating,  modify- 
ing, or  terminating  the  order  Issued  under 
subsections  (a),  (b),  or  (c)  of  section  105 
or  the  decision  Issued  under  section  106  of 
this  title,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(5)  In  the  case  of  an  application  by  an 
operator  for  review  of  an  order  or  decision  of 
the  Secretary,  the  representative.  If  any,  of 
the  miners  of  the  affected  mine  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  Intervene  In  the  proceeding.  In  the 
case  of  an  application  by  a  represenutlve.  If 
any.  of  the  miners  of  the  affected  mine  for 
review  of  an  order  or  decision  of  the  Secre- 
tary, the  operator  shall  be  permitted  to 
Intervene  In  the  proceeding.  An  operator  or 
represenutlve  permitted  to  intervene  shall 
have  the  same  righte  as  any  other  party. 

(b)  (1)  Upon  receipt  of  a  peUtlon  filed  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  subsection  (h)  of 
section  105  of  this  title  or  a  petition  filed 
by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section  113  of 
thU  title  the  Board  shall  immediately  fix 
the  time  for  a  prompt  bearing  thereof. 

(2)  The  facte  found  by  the  SecreUry  and 
recited  or  set  forth  In  said  order  or  peti- 
tion shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  such 
facte  and  the  burden  of  rebutting  such 
prima  facie  case  shall  be  upon  the  operator, 
but  either  party  may  adduce  additional 
evidence. 

(3)  Upon  conclusion  of  the  hearing,  the 
Board  bhall  make  findings  of  fact,  and  shall 
Issue  a  decision  Incorporating  such  finding 
therein  and  granting  with  such  modifications 
as  it  deems  appropriate  or  denying  the  peti- 
tion. 

(4)  In  the  event  of  a  peUtlon  filed  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  subsection  (h)  of  sec- 
tion ^05  of  this  title,  the  Board  shall  permit 
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the  representative  of  the  miners.  If  any,  of 
the  affected  mine  to  Intervene  In  proceed- 
ings and  such  represenutlve  shall  have  the 
same  rlgbte  aa  any  other  party. 

(c)  The  Board  may  permit  any  Interested 
person  to  Intervene  In  any  proceeding  and 
such  person  shall  have  the  some  rights  as 
any  other  party,  unless  the  Board  otherwise 
orders. 

(d)  Each  decision  made  by  the  Board 
shall  show  the  date  on  which  It  is  made,  and 
shall  bear  the  signatures  of  the  members  of 
the  Board  who  concur  therein.  Upon  Issu- 
ance of  a  decision  under  this  section,  the 
Board  shall  cause  a  true  copy  thereof  to 
be  sent  by  registered  or  certified  mall  to" 
all  parties  and  their  attorneys  of  record  and 
to  the  represenutlve,  if  any,  of  the  miners 
of  the  affected  mine  or  other  Interested 
person.  The  Board  shall  cause  each  decision, 
to  be  entered  on  Ite  official  record,  together^ 
with  any  written  opinion  prepared  by  any 
members  in  support  of,  or  dissenting  from,J 
any  such  decision.  " 

(e)  The  Board  shall  esUbllsh  procedures 
to  provide  for  the  consolidation  of  hearings 
under  this  section  whenever  appropriate. 

(f)  Pending  the  hearing  required  by  this 
section  for  review  of  said  order  or  decision, 
the  applicant  before  the  Board  may  file  with 
the  Board  a  written  request  for  the  Board  to 
grant  temporary  relief  with  such  conditions 
as  it  may  prescribe  from  the  order  or  de- 
cision, together  with  a  deUlled  sUtement 
giving  reasons  for  granting  such  relief.  The 
Board,  after  a  hearing  In  which  all  parties 
and  the  represenutlve.  If  any,  of  the  miners 
of  the  affected  mine  are  given  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard,  may  grant  relief  upon  a  finding 
that  (1)  there  is  a  substantial  likelihood 
that  the  order  under  review  was  erroneously 
Issued.  (2)  the  granting  of  the  relief  will 
not  adversely  affect  the  health  or  safety 
pf  the  miners  of  the  affected  mine,  and  (3) 
jtailure  to  grant  the  relief  will  result  In 
.serious  and  Irreparable  Injury. 

(g)  In  view  of  the  urgent  need  for  prompt 
decision  of  matters  submitted  to  the  Board 
under  this  section,  all  actions  which  the 
Board  takes  under  this  section  shall  be  taken 
as  promptly  as  practicable,  consistent  with 
adequate  consideration  of  the  Issues  Involved. 


» 


JUmCIAL    REVIEW 


Sec.  109.  (a)  Any  decision  Issued  by  the 
Board  under  section  108  of  this  title  shall  be 
subject  to  judicial  review  by  the  United 
States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  In 
which  the  affected  mine  is  located,  upon  the 
filing  In  such  court  within  thirty  days  from 
the  date  of  such  decision  of  a  petition  by  the 
Secretary  or  by  the  operator  or  represenu- 
tlve of  the  miners.  If  any,  of  the  mine  affected 
by  the  decision  praying  that  the  action  of  the 
Board  be  modified  or  set  aside  In  whole  or  In 
part.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  forthwith 
be  sent  by  registered  or  certified  mail  to  the 
other  party  and  to  the  Board,  and  thereupon 
the  Board  shall  certify  and  file  In  such  court 
the  record  upon  which  the  decision  com- 
plained of  was  Issued,  as  provided  In  section 
2112.  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  The  court  shall  hear  such  appeal  on 
the  record  made  before  the  Board.  The  find- 
ings of  the  Board,  if  supported  by  substantial 
evidence  on  the  record  considered  as  a  whole, 
shall  be  conclusive.  The  court  may  affirm, 
vacate,  or  modify  any  decision  or  may  re- 
mand the  proceedings  to  the  Board  for  such 
further  action  as  It  directe. 

(c)  Pending  final  determination  of  an  ap- 
peal under  this  section,  the  operator  may  file 
with  the  court  request  to  grant  temporary 
relief  with  such  conditions  as  It  may  prescribe 
from  any  decision,  together  with  a  deUlled 
statement  giving  reasons  for  granting  such 
relief.  The  court,  after  a  hearing  In  which 
all  parties  and  the  representative.  If  any,  of 
the  miners  of  the  affected  mine  are  given  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard,  may  grant  relief 
upon  finding  that  (1)  there  Is  a  substantial 
likelihood  that  the  decision  under  appeal  was 


erroneous,  (2)  the  granting  of  the  relief  will 
not  adversely  affect  the  health  or  safety  of  the 
miners  of  the  affected  mine,  and  (3)  failure 
to  grant  the  relief  will  result  in  serious  and 
Irreparable  Injury. 

(d)  The  judgment  of  the  court  shall  be 
subject  only  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or  certi- 
fication as  provided  In  section  1254  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code. 

(3)  The  commencement  of  a  proceeding 
under  this  section  shall  not.  unless  specifi- 
cally ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as  a  stay 
of  the  Board's  decision. 

POSTING    OF    NOTICES    AND    ORDERS 

Sec.  110.  (a)  At  each  coal  mine  there  shall 
be  maintained  an  office  with  a  conspicuous 
sign  designating  It  as  the  office  of  the  mine 
and  a  bulletin  board  at  such  office  or  at 
some  conspicuous  place  near  an  entrance  of 
the  mine,  in  such  manner  that  notices  re- 
quired by  law  or  regulation  to  be  posted  on 
the  mine  bulletin  board  may  be  posted  there- 
on, be  easily  visible  to  all  persons  desiring 
to  read  them,  and  be  protected  against  dam- 
age by  weather  and  against  unauthorized  re- 
moval. A  copy  of  any  notice  or  order  required 
by  this  title  to  be  given  to  an  operator  shall 
be  delivered  to  the  office  of  the  affected  mine, 
and  a  copy  shall  be  Immediately  posted  on 
the  bulletin  board  of  such  mine  by  the  oper- 
ator or  his  agent. 

(b)  The  SecreUry  shall  cause  a  copy  of  any 
notice  or  order  required  by  this  title  to  be 
given  to  an  operator  to  be  mailed  Immedi- 
ately, to  a  duly  designated  represenutlve  of 
persons  working  In  the  affected  mine,  and  to 
the  public  official  or  agency  of  the  State 
charged  with  administering  SUte  laws,  if 
any,  relating  to  health  or  safety  in  such  mine. 

(c)  In  order  to  insure  prompt  compliance 
with  any  notice  or  order  Issued  under  section 
105  of  this  title,  the  authorized  represenu- 
tlve of  the  Secretary  may  deliver  such  notice 
or  order  to  an  agent  of  the  operator  and 
such  agent  shall  Immediately  take  appro- 
priate measures  to  insure  compliance  with 
such  notice  or  order. 

RECORDS 

Sec.  ill.  Every  operator  of  a  coal  mine  and 
his  agent  shall  establish  and  malnUin  such 
records,  Including  records  of  any  accident 
occurring  In  the  mine,  make  such  reporte, 
and  provide  such  Information  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  reasonably  require  from  time  to 
time  to  enable  him  to  perform  his  functions 
under  this  Act,  shall  upon  request  of  any 
person  authorized  by  the  Secretary,  permit 
such  person  at  reasonable  times  to  have  ac- 
cess to  and  copy  such  records,  and  the  Sec- 
reUry may  compile,  analyze,  and  publish, 
either  In  summary  or  deUlled  form,  the  in- 
formation obtained.  All  information,  reporte, 
findings,  notices,  orders,  or  decisions  Issued 
under  this  Act  may  be  published  from  time 
to  time  and  released  to  any  Interested  per- 
son and  shall  be  made  available  for  public 
inspection. 

INJUNCTIONS 

Sec.  112.  The  SecreUry  may  request  the  At- 
torney General  to  Institute  a  civil  action 
for  relief,  Including  a  permanent  or  tempo- 
rary injunction,  restraining  order,  or  any 
other  appropriate  order.  In  the  district  court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  district  In  which 
a  coal  mine  Is  located  or  In  which  the  op- 
erator of  such  mine  has  his  principal  office, 
whenever  such  operator  or  his  agent  (a) 
violates  or  falls  or  refuses  to  comply  with  any 
order  issued  under  section  105  of  this  title 
or  decision  Issued  under  this  title,  or  (b) 
interferes  with,  hinders,  or  delays  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  authorized  representative  in  car- 
rying out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  (c) 
refuses  to  admit  such  representative  to  the 
mine,  or  (d)  refuses  to  permit  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  mine,  or  an  accident.  Injury,  or 
occupational  disease  occurring  In,  or  con- 
nected with,  such  mine,  or  (e)  refuses  to 
furnish  any  information  or  report  requested 


by  the  Secretary,  or  (t)  refuses  to  permit 
access  to,  and  copying  of,  records.  Each  court 
shall  have  jurisdiction  to  provide  such  re- 
lief as  may  be  appropriate. 

PENALTIES 

Sec.  113.  (a)(1)  The  operator  of  a  coal 
mine  In  which  a  violation  occurs  of  a  man- 
datory health  or  safety  sUndard  promul- 
gated under  this  title  or  who  violates  any 
other  provision  of  this  Act,  may  be  assessed 
a  civil  penalty,  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection,  of  not  more  than 
910,000  for  each  occurrence  of  such  violation. 
Each  occurrence  of  a  violation  of  a  health 
or  safety  stendard  may  constitute  a  separate 
offnse.  The  Secretary  may  compromise  any 
penalty  assessed. 

(2)  Upon  a  notification  of  a  violation  of 
any  such  mandatory  health  or  safety  sUnd- 
ard In  a  coal  mine  from  an  authorized  rep- 
resentative of  the  Secretary,  the  SecreUry 
shall  cause  such  further  Investigation  to  be 
made  as  he  deems  appropriate.  Including  an 
opportunity  for  the  operator  or  representa- 
tive of  the  miners,  If  any,  to  present  Informa- 
tion relating  to  the  Issuance  of  such  notice 
and  to  the  amount  of  such  penalty.  Upon 
the  conclusion  of  such  Investigation  the 
Secretary  shall  make  findings  of  fact.  If  he 
finds  that  a  civil  penalty  should  be  assessed, 
he  shall  issue  an  order  incorporating  such 
findings  therein  assessing  the  penalty.  If 
the  operator  falls  to  pay  the  penalty  within 
the  time  prescribed  In  the  order,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  file  a  petition  together  with  a 
copy  of  such  order  with  the  Board  requesting 
that  the  Board  order  the  payment  of  such 
penalty.  The  petition  shall  designate  the 
operator  of  such  mine  as  the  respondent.  The 
Secretary  shall  send  a  copy  of  such  petition 
by  registered  or  certified  mall  to  the  operator 
of  such  mine  and  to  the  represenutlve,  if 
any,  of  the  miners  of  the  affected  mine. 

(3)  In  determining  the  amount  of  any 
penalty  under  this  subsection,  the  operator's 
history  of  previous  violations  of  health  or 
safety  standards,  whether  or  not  the  viola- 
tion was  willful,  the  size  of  the  business  of 
the  operator  charged,  the  effect  on  the 
operator's  ability  to  continue  In  business,  the 
gravity  of  the  violation  of  the  health  or 
safety  standard,  and  the  demonstrated  good 
faith  of  the  operator  charged  In  attempting 
to  achieve  rapid  compliance  after  notifica- 
tion of  a  violation  of  a  health  or  safety 
stendard,  shall  be  considered. 

(4)  In  any  case  where  the  Board  grante 
the  petition  filed  by  the  Secretary  under  this 
subsection  affirming  the  order  of  the  Secre- 
tary as  Issued  or  as  modified  and  the  opera- 
tor falls  to  comply  with  6uch  order  within 
the  time  prescribed  by  the  Board  therein,  the 
Federal  district  court  for  any  district  in 
which  the  operator  Is  found  or  resides  or 
transacts  business,  upon  application  by  the 
United  States,  and  after  notice  to  such  op- 
erator, shall  have  jurisdiction  to  enter  a  final 
judgment  on  such  order  requiring  payment 
thereon,  except  that  no  such  Judgment  shall 
be  entered  during  the  pendency  of  an  appeal 
from  such  order  pursuant  to  section  109  of 
this  title.  The  decision  of  the  Board  grant- 
ing such  petition  and  the  order  shall  not  be 
reviewable  by  such  court. 

(b)  Whoever  knowingly  violates  or  falls 
or  refuses  to  comply  with  any  order  Issued 
under  section  105  of  this  title  or  any  final 
decision  issued  under  this  title  shall,  upon 
conviction,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $10,000,  or  by  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  six  months,  or  by  both,  ex- 
cept that  If  the  conviction  Is  for  a  violation 
committed  after  the  first  conviction  of  such 
person,  punishment  shall  be  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $20,000  or  by  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

(c)  Whoever  knowingly  makes  any  false 
statements  in  any  records,  reporte,  or  other 
documents  required  to  be  maintained  under 
this  Act  or  any  mandau>ry  health  or  safety 
sUndard  promulgated  thereunder  or  in  con- 
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aeetton  with  the  TloUtlon  of  tmy  rach  stuid- 
ard  or  any  oitlar  Uraad  and«r  this  Act  tfMll. 
upon  oonTlctlOD.  b«  ptutlabed  by  m  flu*  of 
not  more  than  •10,000.  or  by  ImprUomnant 
for  not  more  Uuui  8  months,  or  both. 

Tm.e  11 — iNramnc  Mandatory  Health 
Stanoabds  vom  Controixzno  Dost  at  Un- 
omoKoiTK*  Mm* 

acors  or  covzbaos 

Sec.  aOl.  (*)  The  provUloDB  of  thU  tiUe 
shall  be  Intertm  mandatory  health  standards 
applicable  to  all  underground  mine*  until 
superseded  In  wb<We  or  In  part  by  mandatory 
health  atandarda  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  such  mines  to  become  effective  after 
the  effective  date  of  section  20a(a)  of  this 
title,  and  ahall  be  enforced  In  the  same  man- 
ner and  to  the  same  extent  as  any  mandatory 
health  atandard  promulgated  under  title  I  of 
thJa  Act.  Any  orders  lasued  In  the  enforce- 
ment ot  the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  be 
subject  to  review  as  provided  In  sections  106, 
108.  and  100  of  title  I  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Amoog  other  things.  It  Is  the  purpose 
of  this  title  to  provide,  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible,  th*t  the  worldng  conditions  of  an 
-underground  coal  mine  are  sufficiently  free 
-vt  duat -concentrations  in  the  atmosphere  to 
permit  each  miner  the  opportiiiUty  to  work 
underground  for  his  entire  adult  working  life 
without  Incurring  any  disability  from  pneu- 
mooonloaU  during  or  at  the  end  of  such 
period. 

DT7ar   STANDASO    and    SCSPIRATOaS 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section,  effective  sixty 
days  after  the  operative  date  of  this  title — 

(1)  Sach  oparator  shall  take  samples  of 
the  mine  atmosphere  to  determine  the 
atmospheric  concentrations  of  resplrable 
dust.  Such  samples  shall  be  taken  by  any 
device  approved  by  the  Secretary  and  In 
accordance  with  the  methods  at  locations, 
at  Intervals,  and  In  a  manner  prescribed 
by  him.  Such  samples  shall  be  transmitted 
to  the  Secretary,  in  a  manner  prescribed 
by  Mm,  and  analyzed  and  recorded  by  him 
In  such  a  manner  as  to  provide  a  method 
for  assuring  that  the  prescribed  dust  levels 
are  not  exceeded. 

(2)  Xach  operator  shall  continuously 
maintain  the  concentrations  of  resplrable 
dust  In  the  mine  atmosphere  In  any  active 
working  place  at  or  below  30  milligrams  of 
dust  per  cubic  meter  of  air  If  measured  with 
an  ISHZ  Instrument  or  at  or  below  an 
equivalent  amount  of  dust  tf  measured  wltli 
another  device  approved  by  the  Secretary, 
and  shall  take  corrective  action  immediate- 
ly when  the  concentrations  of  resplrable  dust 
In  such  placa-^&re  found  by  an  authorized 
representatLre  of  the  Secretary  to  be  In 
excess  of  smch  limit.  When  the  concentra- 
tions of  resplrable  dust  In  such  place  are 
found  by  an  authorized  representative  of 
the  Secretary  to  be  In  excess  of  45  milli- 
grams of  dust  per  cubic  meter  of  air  tf  meas- 
ured with  an  MRE  Instnunent  or  In  excess 
of  an  equivalent  amount  of  dust  if  measured 
with  jpother  device  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary, all  persons,  other  than  those  whose 
presence  is  required  to  take  corrective  meas- 
ures, shall**  withdrawn  from,  and  prohibit- 
ed from  entering,  such  place,  until  sqch 
representative  finds  that  effective  corrective 
action  has  been  taken  to  maintain  the  con- 
centrations at  or  below  the  limit  prescribed 
In  the  first  sentence  of  this  paragraph. 

(3)  Respirators  approved  by  the  Secretary 
shall  be  worn  for  protection  against  exposures 
to  concentrations  of  dust  In  excess  of  3.0 
milligrams  of  dust  per  cubic  meter  ot  atr 
it  measured  with  an  MRS  instrument  or  In 
excess  of  an  equivalent  amount  of  dust  If 
measured  with  another  device  approved  by 
the  Secretary.  Only  miners,  whose  presence 
Is  requlrad  to  take  the  corrective  measures 
referred  to  In  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subaac- 
tlon   and   wearing  such   a  respirator,  abmU 


enter  or  be  exposed  to  concentrations  In 
exoeas  of  4.S  milligrams  of  dust  per  cubic 
meter.  Use  of  reeplrators  shall  not  be  subetl- 
tutad  for  environmental  control  measures, 
unless  such  use  is  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary. Bach  underground  mine  shall  main- 
tain a  supply  of  approved  respirators  ade- 
quate to  deal  with  occurrencea  of  concen- 
trations of  resplrable  dust  In  the  mine  at- 
mosphere In  excess  of  the  limit  prescribed 
in  this  subsection. 

(4)  As  Tised  in  this  section,  the  term 
"MRE  Instrument"  means  the  gravimetric 
dust  sampler  with  four  channel  horizontal 
elutrlator  developed  by  the  Mining  Research 
Establishment  of  the  National  Coal  Board, 
London.  England. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, after  the  effective  date  of  the  3.0  stand- 
ard required  by  this  section,  establish  a 
standard  of  2.0  milligrams  of  dust  per  cubic 
meter  of  air  or  lower  for  all  underground 
mines. 

(c)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines, 
upon  application  of  an  operator  of  an  under- 
ground coal  mine,  that  the  application  of  the 
dust  standard  prescribed  under  this  title 
within  the  time  prescribed  Is  not  feasible  from 
the  standpoint  of  available  engineering  tech- 
nology applicable  to  such  mine,  he  may 
permit  under  such  conditions  as  he  may 
prescribe  and  for  a  period  not  In  excess  of 
three  years,  that  the  operator  of  such  mine 
shall  continuously  maintain  the  concen- 
trations of  resplrable  dust  In  the  mine  at- 
mosphere In  any  active  working  place  In 
such  mine  at  such  level  as  existing  tech- 
nology will  permit,  but  In  no  event  more 
than  4.5  milligrams  of  dust  per  cubic  meter 
of  air  If  measured  with  an  MRE  Instrument 
or  at  or  below  an  equivalent  amount  of 
dust  If  measured  with  another  device  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  shall 
grant  such  application  only  If  he  finds  that 
the  operator  has  diligently  attempted  to 
meet  the  standard  prescribed  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  (2)  of  this  section.  As  soon  as  exist- 
ing technology  p>ermit8  such  operator  shall  be 
required  by  the  Secretary  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a)  (2)  of  this  sec- 
tion. In  any  mine  where  such  a  permit  Is 
granted  by  the  Secretary,  If  the  dust  In  any 
active  working  place  la  found  by  an  au- 
thorized representative  of  the  Secretary  to 
be  in  excess  of  4.5  milligrams  of  dust  per 
cubic  meter  of  air  If  measured  with  an  MRE 
Instrument  or  in  excess  of  an  equivalent 
amount  of  dust  if  measured  with  another 
device  approved  by  the  Secretary,  the  oper- 
ator of  such  mine  shall  take  corrective  action 
immediately,  and  where  such  concentrations 
exceed  5.5  milligrams  of  dust  per  cubic  meter 
of  air  if  so  measured,  all  persons,  other  than 
those  whose  presence  is  required  to  take 
corrective  measures,  shall  be  withdrawn  as 
prescribed  In  subsection  (a)  (2)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

MEDICAL    EXAMINATIONS 

Sec  203  (a)  The  operator  of  an  under- 
ground coal  mine  shall  establish  a  program 
under  which  each  miner  working  In  an 
underground  coal  mine  will  be  given,  at 
least  aimually,  beginning  six  months  after 
the  operative  date  of  this  title,  a  chest 
roentgenogram  and  such  other  tests  as  may 
be  required  by  the  Surgeon  General.  The  films 
shall  be  taken  in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  Surgeon  General  and  shall  be  read  and 
classified  by  the  Surgeon  General  and  the  re- 
sults of  each  reading  on  each  such  person 
shall  be  available  to  the  Secretary  and,  with 
the  consent  of  the  miner,  to  the  miner's 
physician  and  other  appropriate  persons. 
The  Surgeon  General  may  also  take  such 
examinations  and  tests  where  appropriate. 
Such  operator  ahall  further  cooperate  with 
the  Surgeon  General  In  making  arrange- 
ments for  any  such  miner  to  be  given  such 
other  medical  examinations  as  the  Surgeon 
General  determines  neceasary.  TTie  reaults 
of  any  such  examination  shall  be  submitted 


In  the  same  manner  as  the  aforementioned 
films.  In  no  case,  howevei^  shall  any  such 
miner  be  required  to  have  iLcheat  roentgeno- 
gram or  examination  under  nils  section  with- 
out his  consent.  I 

(b)  Any  miner  who,  InJthe  Judgment  of 
the  United  States  Public  HiMth  Service  based 
upon  such  reading,  showa  substantial  evi- 
dence of  the  development  of  pneumoconiosis 
shall  be  assigned  by  the  operator,  for  such 
period  or  periods  as  may  be  necessary  to  pre- 
vent further  development  of  such  disease, 
to  work,  at  the  option  of  the  miner,  either 
(1)  In  any  active  working  place  Is  a  mine 
where  the  mine  atmosphere  contains  con- 
cpntratlons  of  resplrable  dust  of  not  more 
than  2  milligrams  of  dust  per  cubic  meter  of 
air  If  measured  with  an  I^E  Instrument  or 
not  more  than  an  equivalent  amount  of  dust 
If  measured  with  another  device  approved  by 
the  Secretary,  or  (2)  In  an  area  of  the  mine 
containing  more  than  such  2  mlUle^ams.  or 
equivalent.  If  the  miner  wears  a  respirator 
approved  by  the  Surgeon  General. 

017ST  raoM  ORUxurc;  rvuMs 
Sec.  204.  The  dust  resulting  from  drilling 
In  rock  shall  be  controlled  by  the  use  and 
maintenance  of  permissible  dust  collectors 
or  by  water  or  water  with  a  wetting  agent. 
Persons  exposed  for  short  periods  to  Inhala- 
tion hazards  from  gas,  dusts,  fumes,  or  mist, 
shall  wear  permissible  respiratory  equip- 
ment. When  the  exposure  Is  for  prolonged 
periods,  other  measures  to  protect  such  per- 
sons or  to  reduce  the  hazard  shall  be  taken. 

Title    III — Intekim    SArmr    Standards   roR 

Underground   Coal  Mines 

coverage 

Sec.  301.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  title 
shall  be  the  Interim  mandatory  safety 
standards  applicable  to  all  underground  coal 
mines  until  superseded  In  whole  or  In  part 
by  mandatory  safety  standards  promulgated 
by  the  Secretary,  and  shall  be  enforced  In 
the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
any  mandatory  safety  standard  promulgated 
under  title  I  of  this  Act.  Any  orders  Issued 
In  the  enforcement  of  the  interim  stand- 
ards set  forth  In  this  title  shall  be  subject 
to  review  as  provided  in  title  I  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  provide 
for  the  Immediate  application  of  mandatory 
safety  standards  developed  on  the  basis  of 
long  experience  and  advances  in  technology 
and  to  prevent  or  eliminate  newly  created 
hazards  resulting  from  new  technology  in 
coal  mining.  The  Secretary  shall  Immediately 
Initiate  studies.  Investigations,  and  research 
to  further  upgrade  such  standards  and  to  de- 
velop and  promulgate  new  and  Improved 
standards  promptly  that  will  provide  In- 
creased protection  to  the  miners,  particu- 
larly m  connection  with  dangers  from  trolley 
and  trolley  feeder  wires,  signal  wires,  the 
splicing  of  trailing  cables,  vulcanizing  of 
electric  conductors.  Improvement  In  roof 
control  measures,  methane  drainage  In  ad- 
vance of  mining,  Improved  methods  of  meas- 
uring methane  and  oxygen  concentrations 
and  other  matters  where  the  technology  has 
not  advanced  as  rapidly  as  similar  condi- 
tions In  other  Industries. 

(c)  In  any  case  In  which  an  exception  to 
a  standard  established  by  this  title  Is  au- 
thorized by  the  provisions  thereof,  such 
exception  shall  be  made  only  upon  a  finding 
by  the  Secretary  that  It  is  warranted  under 
the  criteria  established  In  the  provisions  au- 
thorizing such  exception,  and  that  the  grant- 
ing of  the  exception  would  not  pose  a  danger 
to  the  safety  of  miners.  Such  findings  shall 
be  made  pubUc  and  shall  be  available  to  a 
representative.  If  any,  of  the  miners  at  the 
affected  mine. 

GENERAL    STANDARDS 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Telephone  service  or  equiva- 
lent two-way  communication  facilities  shall 
b«  provided  between  the  surface  and  each 
landing  of  main  shafta  and  slopes  and  be- 
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tween  the  surface  and  each  working  section 
that  Is  more  than  100  feet  from  the  mine 
portal. 

(b)  Smoking  shall  be  prohibited  under* 
ground.  No  person  shall  carry  smoking  ma- 
terials, matches,  or  lighters  underground. 
Smoking  shall  be  prohibited  in  or  around  oil 
llouses,  explosives  magazines,  or  other  sur- 
face areas  where  such  practice  may  cause  a 
fire  or  explosion.  The  operator  of  a  coal  mine 
shall  institute  a  program,  approved  by  the 
Secretary,  at  each  mine  to  insure  that  any 
person  entering  the  underground  portion  of 
the  mine  does  not  carry  smoking  materials, 
nyatches,  or  lighters. 

(c)  All  accidents  shall  be  Investigated  by 
the  operator  or  his  agent  to  determine  the 
cause  and  the  means  of  preventing  a  recur- 
rence. Records  of  such  accidents  and  investi- 
gations shall  be  kept  and  the  information 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  Secretary  or 
his  authorized  representative  and  the  State. 

(d)  Arrangements  shall  be  made  in  ad- 
vance for  obtaining  emergency  medical  as- 
sistance and  transportation  for  Injured  per- 
sons. Emergency  communications  shall  be 
provided  to  the  nearest  point  of  assistance. 
Selected  agents  of  the  operator  shall  be 
trained  In  first  aid  and  first  aid  training 
shall  be  made  available  to  all  mfners.  Each 
mine  shall  have  an  adequate  supply  of  first 
aid  equipment  located  on  the  surface,  at  the 
bottom  of  shafts  and  slopes,  and  at  other 
strategic  locations  near  the  working  faces. 
In  fulfilling  each  of  the  requirements  In  this 
section,  the  operator  shall  meet  at  least 
minimum  standards  established  by  the  Sur- 
geon General.  Each  operator  shall  file  with 
the  Secretary  a  plan  setting  forth  in  such 
detail  as  he  may  require  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  fulfilled  the  requirements  in 
this  section. 

(e)  A  self -rescue  device  approved  by  the 
Secretary  shall  be  made  available  to  each 
miner  by  the  operator  which  shall  be  ade- 
quate to  protect  such  miner  for  1  hour  or 
longer.  Each  operator  shall  train  each  miner 
In  the  use  of  such  device. 

(f)  The  Secretary  or  an  authorized  rep- 
resentative of  the  Secretary  may  require  In 
any  coal  mine  that  rescue  chambers,  prop- 
erly sealed  and  ventilated,  be  erected  at  suit- 
able locations  in  the  mine  to  which  miners 
could  go  in  case  of  an  emergency  for  pro- 
tection against  hazards.  Such  chambers  shall 
be  properly  equipped  with  first  aid  mate- 
rials, and  adequate  supply  of  air,  and  self 
contained  breathing  equipment,  and  Inde- 
pendent communication  system  to  the  sur- 
face, and  proper  accommodations  for  the 
miners  while  avraiting  rescue.  A  plan  for  the 
erection,  maintenance,  and  revisions  of  such 
chambers  shall  be  submitted  by  the  operator 
to  the  Secretary  for  his  approval. 

(g)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  the  man- 
ner In  which  all  active  underground  working 
places  in  a  mine  shall  be  illuminated  by  per- 
missible lighting  while  persons  are  working 
in  such  places. 

(h)  Every  operator  of  a  coal  mine  shall 
establish  a  program,  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary, of  training  and  retraining  of  qualified 
and  certified  persons  needed  to  carry  out 
functions  prescribed  in  this  title. 

(I)  The  Secretarj-  shall  prescribe  improved 
methods  of  assuring  that  miners  are  exposed 
to  atmospheres  that  are  not  deficient  in 
oxygen. 

(J)  Each  mine  shall  provide  adequat^ 
facilities  for  the  miners  to  change  from  the 
clothes  worn  underground,  to  provide  the 
storing  of  such  cloths  from  shift  to  shift,  and 
to  provide  sanitary  and  bathing  facilities. 

ROOF    StJPPOHT 

Sec.  303.  (a)  The  roof  and  ribs  of  all  actlv* 
underground  roadways,  travelways,  and  work- 
ing places  shall  be  supported  or  otherwise 
coKktrolled  adequately  to  protect  persons  from 
falls  of  the  roof  or  ribs.  A  roof-control  plan 
and  revisions  thereof  suitable  to  the  roof 
conditions  and  mining  system  of  each  mine 


and  approved  by  the  Secretary  shall  be 
adopted  and  set  out  In  printed  form  within 
a  reasonable  period  to  be  established  after 
the  operative  date  of  this  title  by  the  Secre- 
tary by  regulation.  The  plan  shall  show  the 
type  and  spacing  of  supports  approved  by 
the  Secretary  and  such  plan  shall  be  reviewed 
periodically,  taking  Into  consideration  falls 
of  roof  or  ribs  or  inadequacy  of  support  of 
roof  or  ribs.  No  person  shall  proceed  beyond 
the  last  permanent  support  unless  adequate 
temporary  support  is  not  required  under  the 
approved  roof  control  plan.  A  copy  of  the 
plan  shall  be  furnished  the  Secretary  or  his 
authorized  representative  and  shall  be  avail- 
able to  the  miners  or  their  authorized 
representative. 

(b)  The  method  of  mining  followed  In 
any  mine  shall  not  expose  the  miner  to  un- 
usual dangers  to  roof  falls  caused  by  ex- 
cessive widths  of  rooms  and  entries  or  faulty 
pillar  recovery  methods. 

(c)  The  operator  shall  provide  at  or  near 
the  working  face  an  ample  supply  of  suit- 
able materials  of  proper  size  with  which  to 
secure  the  roofs  of  all  working  places  in  a 
safe  manner.  Safety  posts  or  Jacks  or  other 
approved  devices  shall  be  used  to  protect 
the  workmen  when  roof  material  Is  being 
taken  down  or  crossbars  are  being  installed. 
Losse  roof  and  overhanging  or  loose  faces 
and  ribs  shall  be  taken  down  or  supported. 
Supports  knocked  out  accidentally  shall  be 
replaced  promptly. 

(d)  When  permitted,  installed  roof  bolts 
shall  be  tested  in  accordance  with  the  plan. 
Roof  bolts  shall  not  be  recovered  where  com- 
plete extractions  of  pillars  are  attempted,  or 
where  adjacent  to  clay  veins,  nor  at  the  lo- 
cations of  other  irregularities  whether  nat- 
ural or  otherwise  that  Induce  abnormal  haz- 
ards. Where  roof  bolt  recovery  Is  permitted,  it 
shall  be  conducted  only  in  accordance  with 
methods  prescribed  in  the  approval  roof 
control  plan,  and  shall  be  conducted  by  ex- 
perienced miners  and  only  where  adequate 
temporary  support  is  provided. 

(e)  Where  the  miner  is  expo.sed  to  danger 
from  falls  of  roof,  face,  and  ribs  the  operator 
shall  examine  and  test  the  roof,  face,  and 
ribs  before  any  work  or  a  machine  Is  started, 
and  as  frequently  thereafter  as  may  as  nec- 
essary to  insure  safety.  When  dangerous 
conditions  are  found,  they  shall  be  cor- 
rected immediately. 

(f)  The  operator  shall  investigate  and  re- 
cord all  roof  falls,  whether  death  or  injuries 
result  or  not.  and  make  such  information 
available  to  the  Secretary  or  his  authorized 
representative  and  the  appropriate  State 
agency. 

VENTILATION 

Sec.  304.  (a)  All  conl  mines  shall  be  ven- 
tilated by  mechanical  ventilation  equipment 
installed  and  operated  in  a  manner  approved 
by  the  Secretary  and  .such  equipment  shall 
be  examined  daily  and  a  record  shall  be  kept 
of  such  examination. 

(b)  All  active  undergrovind  working  places 
shall  be  ventilated  by  a  current  of  air  con- 
taining not  less  than  19.5  volume  per  centum 
or  oxygen  not  more  than  0.5  volume  per 
centum  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  no  harmful 
quantities  of  other  noxious  or  poisonous 
gases;  and  the  volume  and  velocity  of  the 
current  of  air  shall  be  sufficient  to  dilute, 
render  harmless,  and  to  carry  away,  flam- 
mable or  harmful  gases  and  smoke  and 
fumes.  The  minimum  quantity  of  air  In  any 
mine  reaching  the  last  open  crosscut  in  any 
pair  or  set  of  developing  entries  and  the 
last  open  crosscut  in  any  pair  or  set  of 
rooms  shall  be  nine  thousand  cubic  feet  a 
minute,  and  the  minimum  quantity  of  air 
reaching  the  intake  end  of  a  pillar  line  shall 
be  nine  thousand  cubic  feet  a  minute.  The 
Secretary  or  his  authorized  representative 
may  require  In  any  coal  mine  a  greater 
quantity/ of  air  when  he  finds  it  necessary  to 
protect  rth#  safety  of  miners.  In  robbing 
areas  o^fanthracite  mines,  where  the  air  cur- 


rents cannot  be  controlled  and  measurements 
of  the  air  cannot  be  obtained,  the  air  shall 
have  perceptible  movement. 

(c)(1)  Properly  Installed  and  adequately 
maintained  line  brattice  or  other  suitable  de- 
vices shall  be  used  from  the  last  open  cross- 
cut or  an  entry  or  room  to  provide  adequate 
ventilation  for  the  miners  and  to  remove 
gases,  dust,  and  explosive  fumes,  unless  the 
Secretary  or  his  authorized  representative 
permits  an  exception  to  this  requirement. 
When  damaged  by  falls  or  otherwise,  they 
shall  be  repaired  promptly. 

(2)  The  space  between  the  line  brattice 
and  the  rib  shall  be  large  enough  to  permit 
the  flow  of  a  sufficient  volume  of  air  to  keep 
the  working  face  clear  of  flammable  and 
noxious  gases. 

(3)  Brattice  cloth  used  underground  shah 
bo  of  flame-resistant  material. 

(d)   Within  three  hours  immediately  pre- 
ceding  the    beginning   of   a    coal-producing 
shift,  and  before  any  workmen  in  such  £hlft 
enter  the   underground  areas  of  the  mine, 
certified  persons  designated  by  the  operator 
of  the  mine  shall  examine  a  definite  under- 
ground area  of  the  mine.  Each  such  examiner 
shall    examine     every    active     underground 
working  place  In  that  area  and  shall  make 
tests  In  each  such  worsting  place  for  accvimii- 
latlons  of  methane  with  means  approved  by 
the    Secretary    for    detecting    methane    and 
shall  make  tests  for  oxygen  deficiency  with 
a    permissible    flame    safety    lamp    or   other 
means  approved  by  the  Secretary;   examine 
seals  and  doors  to  determine  whether  they 
are  functioning  properly;   examine  and  test 
the  roof,  face,  and  rib  conditions  in  the  active 
underground   working  places  and  on  active 
roadways    and    travelways;    examine    active 
roadways,  travelways,  and  all  belt  conveyors 
on    which    coal    is    carried,    approaches    to 
abandoned  workings,  and  accessible  falls  in 
active  sections  for  hazards:  examine  by  means 
of  an  anemometer  or  other  device  approved 
by  the  Secretary  to  determine  whether  the 
air  in  each  split  Is  traveling  in  its  proper 
course  and  in  normal  volume;  and  examine 
for  such  other  hazards  as  an  authorized  rep- 
rpsentative  of  the  Secretary  may  from  time 
to  time  require.  Such  mine  examiner  shall 
place  his  initials  and  the  date  at  all  places 
he  examines.   If  such  mine  examiner  finds 
a  condition  which  constitutes  a  violation  of 
a  mandatory  standard  or  any  condition  which 
is  hazardous  to  persons  who  may  enter  or  he 
in  such  area,  he  shall  Indicate  such  hazard- 
ous 4)lace  by  posting  a  "Danger"  sign  con- 
spicuously at  all  points  which  persons  enter- 
ing such  hazardous  place  would  be  required 
to  pass,  and  shall  notify  the  operator  of  the 
mine.  No  person,  other  than  an  authorized 
representative   of   the  Secretary   or  a   State 
mine  inspector  or  persons  authorized  by  the 
mine  operator  to  enter  such  place  for  the 
purpose  of  eliminating  the  hazardous  condi- 
tion  therein,   shall    enter   such    place   while 
such  sign  is  so  posted.  Upon  completing  his 
examination  such  mine  examiner  shall  report 
the  results  of  his  examination  to  a  person, 
designated  by  the  mine  operator  to  receive 
such'  reports  at  a  designated  station  on  the 
surface  of  the  mine  or  imderground.  before 
other  persons  enter  the  underground  areas 
of  such  mine  to  work  in  such  coal  producing 
shift.  Each  such   mine  examiner  shall  fllso 
record  the  results  of  his  examination  with 
ink  or  indelible  pencil  in  a  book  approved  by 
the  Secretary  kept  for  such  purpose  on  the 
surface  of  the  mine  at  a  place  designated  by 
the  mine  operator  in  order  to  minimize  the 
possibility  of  damage.  No  person  (other  than 
certified  persons  designated  under  this  sub- 
section)  shall  enter  any  imderground  area, 
except  during  a  coal-producing  shift,  unless 
an  examination  of  such  area  as  prescribed  in 
this  subsection  has  been  made  within  eight 
hours    immediately   preceding   his   entrance 
into  such  area. 

(el  At  least  once  during  each  coal-produc- 
Ing  shift,  or  more  often  If  necessary  for  safe- 
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ty,  th«  mMv*  undArgimmd  working  placM 
•hAll  b*  •xMDliiwl  for  hazardous  oondlUona 
by  certtttod  penotu  dMlgn*t«d  by  tb«  mine 
operator  to  <k>  ao.  Such  examlnatton  abAll 
Include  teeta  with  maazui  approved  by  the 
Secretary  for  detecting  methane  and  with 
permissible  flame  safety  lampa  or  other 
means  approved  by  the  Secretary  for  detect- 
ing oxygen  deficiency. 

(f)  Kzamlnatlona  for  hazardous  condi- 
tions, including  tests  for  methane,  shall  be 
made  at  least  once  each  week,  by  a  oertlfled 
person  designated  by  the  operator  of  the 
mine.  In  the  return  of  each  split  ot  air  where 
it  enters  the  main  return,  on  pillar  falls, 
at  seals,  in  the  main  retvim.  in  at  least  one 
entry  of  each  intake  and  retiim  airway  in  tta 
entirety,  at  idle  workings,  and  insofar  as  con- 
dlUons  permit,  at  abandoned  workings.  Such 
weekly  examinations  need  not  be  made  dur- 
ing any  week  in  which  the  mine  Is  idle  for 
the  entire  week.  The  person  making  such 
examinatlotis  and  tests  shall  place  his  iniUala 
and  the  date  at  the  places  examined,  and  if 
hazardoius  conditions  are  found,  such  oondl- 
tlons  shall  be  reported  promptly.  Any 
hazardous  ooodltlons  shall  be  corrected  im- 

~medllU«ly.  If  a  hazardous  condition  cannot 
1>e  odtftcted  immediately,  the  operator  ahall 
withdraw  ail  persona  frocn  the  area  of  the 
mine  affected  by  such  conditions,  except 
those  persons  whoee  presence  is  required  to 
correct  thoae  conditions.  A  record  of  these 
examinations  and  tests  shall  be  kept  and 
ahall  be  open  for  tnapectlon  by  Interested 
persons. 

(g)  At  least  once  each  week,  a  qualified 
person  aliall  measure  the  volume  of  air  en- 
tering the  main  intakes  and  leaving  the  main 
returns,  the  volume  passing  through  the 
last  open  crosscut  in  each  active  entry,  the 
volume  being  delivered  to  the  intake  end  of 
each  pUlar  line,  and  the  volume  at  the  in- 
take and  rettim  of  each  split  of  air.  A  record 
of  suoh  measurements  shall  be  kept  in  a 
book  on  the  surface,  and  the  record  ahall 
be  open  for  inspection  by  Interested  persons. 

(h)  (1)  At  the  start  of  each  co&l-produclng 
shift,  tests  for  methane  shall  be  made  at  the 
face  of  each  working  place  immediately  be- 
fore electrically  operated  equipment  Is  en- 
ergized. Such  tests  shall  be  made  by  quali- 
fied persons.  If  more  than  1.0  volume  per 
centum  of  methane  is  detected,  electrical 
equipment  ahall  not  be  energized,  taken  in- 
to, or  operated  In,  stich  face  workings  until 
such  methane  content  la  reduced  below  1.0 
volume  per  centum  of  methane.  Examina- 
tions for  methane  shall  be  made  during 
such  operatlCHis  at  intervals  of  not  more 
than  twenty  minutes  during  each  shift,  un- 
less vaon  frequent  examinations  are  re- 
quired by  an  authorized  representative  of  the 
Secretary.  In  conducting  such  tests,  such 
person  shall  use  means  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  detecting  methane. 

(2)  If  the  air  at  an  underground  face 
working,  when  tasted  at  a  point  not  less  than 
twelve  inches  from  the  roof,  face,  or  rib,  con- 
tains more  than  1.0  volume  per  centum  of 
methane,  changes  or  adjustments  shaU  be 
made  at  once  In  the  ventilation  In  such  mine 
so  that  such  air  shall  not  contain  more  than 
1.0  vol  lime  per  centum  of  methane.  While 
such  ventilation  improvement  Is  underway 
and  until  it  has  been  achieved,  power  to  face 
equipment  located  in  such  place  shall  be 
cut  off.  no  other  work  shall  be  permitted  in 
such  place,  and  due  precautions  will  be  car- 
ried out  under  the  direction  of  the  agent 
of  the  operator  ao  as  not  to  endanger  other 
working  places.  If  such  air,  when  tested  as 
outlined,  above,  contains  1.5  volume  per 
centum  of  methane,  all  persons  shall  be 
withdrawn  from  the  portion  of  the  mine  en- 
dangered thereby,  and  all  electric  power 
shall  be  cut  off  from  such  portion  of  the 
mine,  until  the  air  In  such  face  working 
shall  not  contain  more  than  1.0  volume  per 
centum  of  methane. 

( i)  If.  when  t«t«l,  a  split  of  air  retumlnc 


from  active  underground  working  places 
contains  more  than  1.0  volume  per  centum 
of  methane,  changes  or  adjustments  shall  be 
made  at  once  in  the  ventilation  in  the  mine 
•o  tliat  such  returning  air  shall  not  contain 
more  than  1.0  volume  per  centum  of  meth- 
ane. Such  testa  ahall  be  made  at  four  hour 
Intervals  during  each  shift  by  a  qualified  per- 
son designated  by  the  operator  of  the  mine. 
In  making  such  tests, 'such  person  shall  use 
means  approved  by  the  Secretary  for  detect- 
ing methane. 

(J)  If  a  split  of  air  returning  from  active 
xinderground  working  places  contains  1.5 
volume  per  centum  of  methane,  all  persons 
shall  be  withdrawn  from  the  portion  of  the 
mine  endangered  thereby,  and  all  electric 
power  shall  be  cut  off  from  such  portion  of 
the  mine,  until  the  air  in  suoh  split  ^all 
not  contain  more  than  1.0  volume  per  centum 
of  methane.  In  virgin  territory,  if  the  quan- 
tity of  air  in  a  split  ventilating  the  workings 
in  such  territory  equals  or  exceeds  twice  the 
minimum  volume  of  air  prescribed  In  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  and  If  a  certified 
person  designated  by  the  mine  operator  Is 
continually  testing  the  methane  content  of 
the  air  In  such  split  during  mining  operations 
In  such  workings,  it  shall  be  neceosary  to 
withdraw  all  persona  and  cut  off  all  electric 
power  from  the  portion  of  the  mine  endan- 
gered by  methane  only  when  the  air  return- 
ing from  such  workings  contains  more  than 
2.0  volume  per  centum. 

( k)  Air  wlilch  has  passed  by  an  opening  in 
any  abandoned  area  shall  not  be  tised  to 
ventilate  any  active  face  area  in  the  mine 
If  such  air  contains  0.26  volume  per  centum 
or  more  of  methane.  Examinations  of  such 
air  shall  be  made  during  the  pre-ahift  ex- 
amination required  by  subsection  (d)  of  this 
section.  In  making  such  testa,  a  qualified  per- 
son designated  by  the  operator  of  the  mine 
ahall  use  means  approved  by  the  Secretary 
for  detecting  methane.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  an  area  within  a  panel  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  be  abandoned  until  such 
panel  is  abandoned. 

(1)  Air  that  has  passed  through  an  aban- 
doned panel  or  area  which  Is  Inaooeaslble  or 
unsafe  for  inapeotion  shall  not  be  uaed  to 
ventilate  any  actlva  face  workings  in  such 
mine.  No  air  which  haa  been  uaed  to  venti- 
late an  area  from  which  the  pillars  have  been 
removed  ahall  be  used  to  ventilate  any  active 
face  workings  in  such  mine,  except  that  such 
air.  if  it  does  not  contain  0.20  rolxune  per 
centum  or  nK>re  of  methane,  may  be  used 
to  ventilate  enough  advancing  working  places 
or  rooms  immediately  adjacent  to  the  line  of 
retreat  to  maintain  an  orderly  sequence  ot 
pillar  recovery  on  a  set  of  entries. 

(m)  An  authorized  representative  of  the 
Secretary  may  require  in  any  coal  mine  that 
electric  face  equipment,  operated  therein  be 
equipped  with  a  methane  monitor  approved 
by  the  Secretary  and  kept  operative  and  in 
operation. 

(n)  Idle  and  abandoned  areas  shall  be  in- 
spected for  methane  and  for  oxygen  de- 
ficiency and  other  dangerous  conditlona  by 
a  certified  person  with  means  approved  by 
the  Secretary  as  soon  as  possible,  but  not 
more  than  three  hours,  before  other  em- 
ployees are  permitted  to  enter  or  work  in 
such  places.  However,  persons,  such  as  pump- 
men, who  are  required  regularly  to  enter 
such  areas  In  the  performance  of  their  duties, 
and  who  are  trained  and  qualified  in  the  use 
of  means  approved  by  the  Secretary  for  de- 
tecting methane  and  in  the  use  of  a  per- 
missible flame  safety  lamp  or  other  means 
for  detecting  oxygen  deficiency  are  author- 
ized to  make  such  examinations  for  them- 
selves, and  each  such  person  shall  be  prop- 
erly equipped  and  shall  make  such  examina- 
tions upon  entering  any  such  area. 

(o)  Immediately  before  an  Intentional  roof 
fall  is  made,  pillar  workings  shall  be  exam- 
ined by  a  qualified  person  designated  by  the 
operator   to  ascertain  whether  methane  la 


present.  Such  peraon  shall  use  means  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  for  detecting  meth- 
ane. If  in  such  examination  methane  la 
found  m  amoimts  of  more  than  1.0  volume 
per  centum,  such  roof  fall  shall  not  be  made 
until  changes  or  adjustments  are  made  in  the 
ventilation  so  that  the  air  shall  not  contain 
more  than  I.O  volume  per  centum  of  methane. 

(p)  Within  12  months  after  the  operative 
date  of  this  title,  and  thereafter,  all  areas 
in  all  mines  in  which  the  pillars  have  been 
extracted  or  areas  which  have  been  aban- 
doned for  other  reasons  shall  be  effectively 
sealed  or  shall  be  effectively  ventilated  by 
bleeder  entries,  or  by  bleeder  systems  or  an 
equivalent  means.  Such  sealing  or  ventila- 
tion shall  be  approved  by  an  authorized 
representative  ot  the  Secretary. 

(q)  Pillared  areas  ventilated  by  means  of 
bleeder  entrlee,  or  by  bleeder  systems  or  an 
equivalent  means,  shall  have  sufficient  air 
coursed  through  the  area  so  that  the  return 
split  of  air  shall  not  contain  more  than  2.0 
volume  per  centum  of  methane  before  en- 
tering another  split  of  air. 

(r)  Where  areas  are  being  pillared  on  the 
operative  date  of  this  title  without  bleeder 
entries,  or  without  bleeder  systems  or  an 
equivalent  means,  pillar  recovery  may  be 
completed  In  the  area  to  the  extent  ap- 
proved by  an  authorized  representative  of 
the  Secretary  if  the  edges  of  pillar  lines  ad- 
jacent to  active  working  places  are  ventilated 
with  sufficient  air  to  keep  the  air  in  open 
areas  along  the  pillar  line  below  1.0  volume 
per  centiun  of  methane. 

(8)  Each  mechanized  mining  section  shall 
be  ventilated  with  a  separate  split  of  intake 
air  directed  by  overcasts,  undercaste,  or  the 
equivalent,  except  an  extension  of  time  may 
be  permitted  by  the  Secretary,  under  such 
conditions  as  he  may  prescribe,  whenever 
he  determinea  that  this  subsection  cannot 
be  compiled  with  on  the  operative  date  of 
thU  tlUe. 

(t)  Immediately  before  firing  each  shot  or 
group  of  mtiltlple  sbota  and  after  blasting 
is  completed,  examinations  for  methane  shall 
be  made  by  a  qualified  person  with  means 
approved  by  the  Secretary  for  detecting 
methane.  If  methane  Is  found  in  amounts 
of  more  than  1,0  volume  per  centum, 
changes  or  adjustments  shall  be  made  at 
once  In  the  ventilation  ao  that  the  air  shall 
not  contain  more  than  1.0  volume  per 
centum  of  methane.  No  shots  shall  be  fired 
\intu  the  air  contains  not  more  than  1.0 
volume  per  centum  of  methane. 

(u)  Each  operator  of  a  coal  mine  shall 
adopt  a  plan  within  sixty  days  after  the 
operative  date  of  thia  subsection  to  be  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary  which  shall  pro- 
vide that  when  any  mine  fan  stops  tnune- 
dlate  action  shall  be  taken  by  the  operator 
or  his  agent  (1)  to  withdraw  all  persons 
from  the  face  workings,  (2)  to  cut  off  the 
power  in  the  mine  in  a  timely  manner,  (3) 
to  provide  for  restoration  of  power  and  re- 
sumption of  work  If  ventilation  is  restored 
within  a  reasonable  period  as  set  forth  in 
the  plan  after  the  face  workings  and  other 
places  where  methane  is  likely  to  accumulate 
are  re-examined  by  a  certified  person  to  de- 
termine If  methane  in  amounts  of  more  than 
1.0  volume  per  centum  exists  therein,  and 
(4)  to  provide  for  withdrawal  of  all  persons 
from  the  mine  if  ventilation  cannot  be  re- 
stored within  such  reasonable  time.  The 
plan  and  revisions  thereof  approved  by 
the  Secretary  shall  be  set  out  In  printed 
form  and  a  copy  ahall  be  furnished  to  the 
Secretary  or  bis  authorized  representative. 

(V,  Changes  in  venUlation  which  materi- 
ally affect  the  main  air  current  or  any  split 
thereof  and  which  may  affect  the  safety  of 
persons  In  the  coal  mine  shall  be  made  only 
when  the  mine  la  idle.  Only  those  persons 
engaged  in  making  such  changes  shall  be 
permitted  In  the  mine  during  the  change. 
Power  shall  be  removed  from  the  areas  af- 
fected by  the  change  before  work  starts  to 
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make  the  change  and  shall  not  be  restored 
until  the  effect  of  the  change  has  been  as- 
certained and  the  affected  areas  determined 
to  be  safe  by  a  certified  person. 

(w)  The  mine  foreman  shall  read  and 
countersign  promptly  the  daily  reports  of  the 
pre-shlft  examiner  and  assistant  mine  fore- 
man, and  he  shall  read  and  countersign 
promptly  the  weekly  report  covering  the  ex- 
aminations for  hazardous  conditions.  The 
mine  superintendent  or  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  the  mine  shall  also  read  and  coun- 
tersign the  daily  and  weekly  reports  of  such 
persons. 

(x)  Elach  day,  the  mine  foreman  and  each 
of  his  assistants  shall  enter  plainly  and  sign 
with  ink  or  indelible  pencil  in  a  book  pro- 
vided for  that  purpose  a  report  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  mine  or  portion  thereof  under  his 
supervision  which  report  shall  state  clearly 
the  location  and  nature  of  any  hazardous 
condition  observed  by  them  or  reported  to 
them  during  the  day  and  what  action  was 
taken  to  remedy  such  condition. 

(y)  Before  a  mine  is  reopened  after  having 
been  abandoned,  the  Secretary  shall  be  noti- 
fied and  an  inspection  made  of  the  entire 
mine  by  an  authorized  representative  of  the 
Secretary  before  mining  operations  com- 
mence. 

COMBUSTIBLE  MATERIALS  AND  ROCK  DUSTING 

Sec.  305.  (a)  Coal  dust,  including  float 
coal  dust  deposited  on  rock-dusted  surfaces, 
loose  coal,  and  other  combustible  materials, 
shall  not  be  permitted  to  accumulate  in  ac- 
tive underground  working  places  or  on  elec- 
trical equipment  therein. 

(b)  Where  underground  mining  operations 
create  or  raise  excessive  amounts  of  dust, 
water  or  water  with  a  wetting  agent  added  to 
it,  or  other  effective  methods,  shall  be  used 
to  abate  such  dust.  In  face  areas,  particularly 
In  distances  leas  than  40  feet  from  the  face, 
water,  with  or  without  a  wetting  agent,  shall 
be  applied  to  coal  dust  on  the  rib,  roof  and 
floor  to  reduce  dispersablUty  and  to  minimize 
the  explosion  hazard. 

(c)  All  areas  of  a  mine,  except  those  areas 
In  which  the  dust  Is  too  wet  or  too  high  in 
incombustible  content  to  propagate  an  ex- 
plosion, shall  be  rock-dusted  to  within  forty 
feet  of  all  facea,  unless  such  areas  are  Inac- 
cessible or  unsafe  to  enter  or  unless  an  au- 
thorized representative  of  the  Secretary  per- 
mits an  exception.  All  crosscuts  that  are  less 
than  forty  feet  from  a  face  shall  be  rock- 
dusted. 

(d)  When  rock  dust  is  required  to  be  ap- 
plied, it  shall  be  distributed  upon  the  top, 
floor,  and  sides  of  all  open  workings  and 
maintained  in  such  quantities  that  the  In- 
combustible contents  of  the  combined  coal 
dust,  rock  dust,  and  other  dust  shall  be  not 
less  than  65  per  centum,  but  the  incombusti- 
ble content  in  the  rettirn  air  courses  shall 
be  not  less  than  80  per  centum.  Where  meth- 
ane Is  present  in  any  ventilating  current, 
the  percent  of  incombustible  content  of  such 
combined  dusta  shall  be  Increased  1.0  and  0.4 
per  centum  for  each  0.1  per  centum  of  meth- 
ane, where  65  and  80  per  centum,  respec- 
tively, of  Incombustibles  are  required. 

(e)  Subsections  (b)  through  (d)  of  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  underground 
anthracite    mines    subject    to    this    Act. 

ELECTRICAL    EQUIPMENT GENERAL 

Sec.  306.  (a)  The  location  and  the  electri- 
cal rating  of  all  stationary  electrical  ap- 
paratus In  connection  with  the  mine  electri- 
cal system,  including  permanent  cables, 
switch-gear,  rectifying  substations,  trans- 
formers, permanent  pumps  and  trolley  wires 
and  trolley  feeders,  and  settings  of  all  di- 
rect-current circuit  breakers  protecting  un- 
derground trolley  circuits,  shall  be  shown 
on  a  mine  map.  Any  changes  made  in  a  lo- 
cation, electrical  rating,  or  setting  shall  be 
promptly  shown  on  the  map  when  the 
change  Is  made. 

(b)  All  power  circuits  and  electrical  equip- 


ment shall  be  de-energized  before  work  la 
done  on  such  circuits  and  equipment,  ex- 
cept, when  necessary,  a  person  may  repair 
energized  trolley  wires  if  he  wears  insulated 
shoes  and  lineman's  gloves.  No  work  shall 
be  performed  on  high-voltage  circuits  or 
equipment  except  by  or  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  a  competent  electrician. 
Switches  shall  be  locked  out  and  suitable 
warning  signs  posted  by  the  persons  who  are 
to  do  the  work.  Locks  shall  be  removed  only 
by  the  persons  who  installed  them. 

(c)  Electrical  equipment  shall  be  frequent- 
ly examined  by  a  competent  electrician  to 
assure  safe  operating  conditions.  When  a 
potentially  dangerous  condition  Is  found  on 
electrical  equipment,  such  equipment  shall 
be  removed  from  service  until  such  condi- 
tion Is  corrected. 

(d)  All  electrical  conductors  shall  be  suf- 
ficient In  size  and  have  adequate  current- 
carrying  capacity  and  be  of  such  construc- 
tion that  the  rise  In  temperature  resulting 
from  normal  operation  will  not  damage  the 
Insulating  materials. 

(e)  All  Joints  or  splices  in  conductors  shall 
be  mechanically  and  electrically  efficient  and 
suitable  connectors  shall  be  used.  All  Joints 
In  Insulated  wire  shall  be  relnsulated  at  least 
to  the  same  degree  of  protection  as  the  re- 
mainder of  the  wireless. 

(f)  Cables  shall  enter  metal  frames  of 
motors,  splice  boxes  and  electrical  compart- 
ments only  through  proper  fittings  When 
Insulated  wires  other  than  cables  pass 
through  metal  frames  the  holes  shall  be  sub- 
stantially bushed  with   Insulated   bushings. 

(g)  All  power  wires  (except  trailing  cables, 
specially  designed  cables  conducting  high- 
voltage  power  to  underground  rectifying 
equipment  or  transformers,  or  bare  or  in- 
sulated ground  and  return  wire)  shall  be 
supported  on  well-Insulated  Insulators  and 
shall  not  contact  combustible  material,  roof, 
or  ribs. 

(h)  Except  trolley  wires,  trolley  feeder  and 
bare  signal  wires,  pvower  wires  and  cables  in- 
stalled shall  be  Insulated  adequately  and 
fully  protected  against  damage. 

(1)  Automatic  circuit-breaking  devices  or 
fuses  of  the  correct  type  and  capacity  shall 
be  installed  so  as  to  protect  all  electric  equip- 
ment and  circuits  against  short  circuit  and 
overloads,  except  on  locomotives  operating 
regularly  on  grades  exceeding  5  percent. 
Three  phase  motors  on  all  electric  equip- 
ment shall  be  provided  with  overload  pro- 
tection that  will  de-energize  all  three  phases 
in  the  event  that  any  phase  Is  overlooked. 

(J)  In  all  main  pwwer  circuits  disconnect- 
ing switches  shall  be  Installed  underground 
within  500  feet  of  the  bottoms  of  shafts 
and  boreholes  through  which  main  power 
circuits  enter  the  underground  portion  of 
the  mine  and  at  all  other  places  where  main 
power  circuits  enter  the  underground  por- 
tion of  the  mine. 

(k)  All  electric  equipment  shall  be  pro- 
vided with  switches  or  other  controls  that 
are  safely  designed,  constructed,  and  In- 
stalled. 

(1)  One  year  after  the  operative  date  of 
this  section — 

(1)  all  electric  face  equipment  used  in  a 
coal  mine  shall  be  permissible  and  shall  be 
maintained  in  a  permissible  condition,  ex- 
cept that  the  Secretary  may  permit,  under 
such  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe,  non- 
permissible  electric  face  equipment  in  use  in 
any  such  mine,  other  than  a  mine  classified 
gassy  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act, 
on  the  operative  date  of  this  title,  to  con- 
tinue In  use  for  such  period  as  he  deems 
appropriate  where  he  finds,  upon  a  showing 
by  the  operator  made  six  months  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  such  year  that  despite  the 
operator's  diligent  efforts  replacement  equip- 
ment will  not  be  available,  within  the  pre- 
scribed time  and  files  a  delivery  schedule 
acceptable  to  the  Secretary;  and 

(2)  only  permissible  Junction  or  distribu- 


tion boxes  shall  be  used  for  making  multi- 
ple power  connections  inby  the  last  open 
crosscut:  and 

<3)  a  copy  of  any  permit  granted  xmder 
this  subsection  shall  be  mailed  immediately 
to  a  duly  designated  representative  of  the 
employees  of  the  mine  to  which  It  pertains, 
and  to  the  public  official  or  agency  of  the 
State  charged  with  administering  State  laws 
relating  to  coal  mine  health  and  safety  in 
such  mine.  No  exception  shall  be  granted 
in  paragraph  ( I )  of  this  subsection  for  elec- 
tric lace  equipment  of  25  HP  or  less. 

(m)  Any  coal  mine  which,  prior  to  the 
operative  date  of  this  title,  was  classed  gassy 
and  was  required  to  use  permissible  electric 
face  equipment  and  to  maintain  such  eqiilp- 
ment  In  a  permissible  conditl6n  shall  con- 
tinue to  use  such  equipment  and  to  main- 
tain such  equipment  In  such  condition. 

(h)  All  power^onnectlon  points,  except 
where  permlstible  power  connection  units 
are  used,  out  by  the  last  open  crosscut  shall 
be   In   Intake   air. 

(O)  No  open  flame  or  lights  shall  be  per- 
mitted in  uny  underground  coal  mine  except 
under  the  provisions  of  section  312(d)  of  this 
title. 

(p)  Each  ungrounded,  exposed  power  con- 
ductor that  leads  underground  shall  be 
equipped  with  lightning  arresters  of  ap- 
proved type  within  100  feet  of  the  point 
where  the  circuit  enters  the  mine.  Lightning 
arresters  shall  be  connected  to  a  low  re- 
sistance grounding  medium  on  the  surface 
medium  on  the  surface  which  shall  be  .-sep- 
arated from  neutral  grounds  by  a  distance 
of  not  less  than  25  feet. 

TRAILING    CABLES 

Sec.  307.  (a)  Trailing  cables  used  under- 
ground shall  meet  the  requirements  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  for  flame-resistant 
cables. 

(b)  Short-circuit  protection  for  trailing 
cables  shall  be  provided  by  an  automatic  cir- 
cuit breaker  of  adequate  current  interrupted 
capacity  In  each  undergrounded  conductor. 
Disconnecting  devices  used  to  disconnect 
power  from  trailing  cables  shall  be  plainly 
marked  and  identified  and  such  devices  be 
equipped  or  designed  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  can  be  determined  by  visual  observation 
that  the  power  is  disconnected. 

(c)  When  two  or  more  trailing  cables  Junc- 
tion to  the  same  distribution  center,  means 
shall  be  provided  to  assure  against  connect- 
ing a  trailing  cable  to  the  wrong  size  circuit 
breaker. 

(d)  No  more  than  two  temporary  splices 
shall  be  made  In  any  trailing  cable,  except. 
that  if  a  third  splice  is  needed  during  a  shift 
It  may  be  made  during  such  shift,  but  such 
cable  shall  not  be  used  after  that  shift  until 
a  permanent  splice  is  made.  No  temporary- 
splice  shall  be  made  in  a  trailing  cable  within 
25  feet  of  the  machine,  except,  the  splice  in- 
by the  straining  clamp  on  cable  reel  equip- 
ment. Temporary  splices  in  trailing  cables 
shall  be  made  in  a  workmanlike  manner  and 
shall  be  mechanically  strong  and  well  in- 
sulated. Trailing  cables  or  hand  cables  which 
have  exposed  wires  or  which  have  splices  thit 
heat  or  spark  under  load  shall  not  be  u.seC. 
As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term  "spllcf" 
means  the  mechanical  Joining  of  one  or  mere 
conductors  that  have  been  severed. 

(e)  When  permanent  splices  in  trailiti': 
cables  are  made,  they  shall  be: 

(1)  Mechanically  .strong  with  adequate 
electrical  conductivity  and  flexibility: 

(2)  Effectively  insulated  and  sealed  so  ."^ 
to  exclude  moisture:  and 

(3)  Vulcanized  or  otherwise  treated  wiih 
suitable  materials  to  provide  flame-resistant 
qualities  and  good  bonding  to  the  outer 
Jacket. 

(f )  Trailing  cables  shall  be  clamped  to  ma- 
chines in  a  manner  to  protect  the  cables  from 
damage  and  to  prevent  strain  on  the  electri- 
cal connections.  Trailing  cables  shall  be  adc- 
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quAtely  proUeUa  to  prevent  (Umage  by  mo- 
bile machlxMry. 

(g)  TnOUnc  cable  and  power  cable  connec- 
tion* to  junction  boxes  shall  not  be  made  or 
broken  under  load. 


~  aaovtfottta 
Sec  308.  (a)  All  metallic  sheaths,  armors, 
and  conduits  enclosing  power  conductors 
.  shall  be  electrically  continuous  throughout 
and  shall  be  grounded.  Metallic  frames,  cas- 
ing, and  other  enclosures  of  electric  equip- 
ment that  can  become  "alive"  through  failure 
of  Insulation  or  by  contact  with  energised 
parts  shall  be  grounded  effectively. 

(b)  The  frames  of  all  offtrack  direct  cur- 
rent machines  and  the  enclosures  of  related 
detached  components  shall  be  effectively 
grounded  or  otherwise  maintained  at  safe 
voltages  by  methods  approved  by  an  author- 
ized representative  of  the  Secretary. 

(c)  The  frames  of  all  high- voltage  switch- 
gear,  transformers,  and  other  high-voltage 
equipment  shall  be  grounded  to  the  high- 
voltage  system  ground. 

(d)  High-voltage  lines,  both  on  the  sur- 
face and  underground,  shall  be  de-energlaed 
and  grounded  before  work  is  performed  on 
Utem. .  ■■ 

.  (e)  SBben  not  In  use,  power  circuits  un- 
derground shall  be  de-energlzed  on  Idle  days 
and  Idle  shifts,  except  that  rectifiers  and 
transformers  may  remain  energized. 

PNPT— OPMT>  RI0H-VOLTAa>  OISTalSUTIOjr 

S«c.  300.  (a)  High-voltage  clrcuiu  enter- 
ing the  underground  portion  of  the  mine 
ahall  be  protected  by  suitable  circuit  break- 
ers of  adiequate  Interrupting  capacity.  Such 
breakers  ahall  be  equipped  with  relaying  cir- 
cuits to  protect  against  overcurrent.  ground 
fault,  a  loss  of  ground  continuity,  short  cir- 
cuit, and  undervoltage. 

(b)  High- voltage  circuits  extending  under 
ground  shall  contain  either  a  direct  or  de- 
rived neutral  which  shall  be  grounded 
through  a  suitable  resistor  at  the  source 
transformers,  and  a  grounding  circuit,  orig- 
inating at  the  grounded  side  of  the  ground- 
ing resistor,  shall  extend  along  with  the 
power  conductors  and  serve  as  a  grounding 
conductor  for  the  frames  of  all  high- voltage 
equipment  supplied  power  from  that  cir- 
cuit. At  the  point  where  high-voltage  cir- 
cuits enter  the  underground  portion  of  the 
mine,  disconnecting  devices  shall  be  in- 
VyStalled  out  by  the  automatic  breaker  and 
vtich  devices  shall  be  equipped  or  designed 
In  such  a  manner  that  It  can  be  determined 
by  vUual  observation  that  the  power  U  dis- 
connected. 

(C)  The  grounding  resistor  shall  be  of  the 
proper  ohmlc  value  to  limit  the  voltage  drop 
in  the  grounding  circuit  external  to  the  re- 
sistor to  not  more  than  100  volu  under  fault 
conditions.  The  grounding  resistor  shall  be 
rated  for  maximum  fault  current  continu- 
ously and  Insulated  from  ground  for  a  volt- 
age equal  to  the  phase-to-phase  voltage  of 
the  system. 

(d)  High- voltage  systems  shall  include  a 
fall  safe  ground  check  circuit  to  monitor 
continuously  the  grounding  circuit  to  assure 
continuity  and  the  fall  safe  ground  check 
circuit  shall  cause  the  circuit  breaker  to 
open  when  either  the  ground  or  pilot  check 
wire  Is  broken. 

(ei  Underground  high- voltage  cables  shall 
be  equipped  with  metallic  shields  around 
each  power  conductor.  One  or  more  ground 
conductors  shall  be  provided  having  a  croes- 
sectlonal  area  of  not  less  than  one- half  the 
power  conductor  or  capable  of  carrying  twice 
the  maximum  fault  current.  There  shall  also 
be  provided  an  Insulated  conductor  not 
smaller  than  No.  8  (AWO)  for  the  ground 
continuity  check  circuit.  Cables  shall  be 
adequate  for  the  Intended  current  and  volt- 
age. SpUces  made  In  tbe  cable  shall  provide 
continuity  of  all  components  and  shall  be 
made  In  accordance  with  cable  manufac- 
turers' recommendations. 


\ 


(f)  Couplers  that  are  used  with  high- 
voltage  power  circuits  shall  be  of  the  three- 
phase  type  with  a  full  metallic  shell,  except 
that  the  Secretary  may  permit,  under  such 
guidelines  as  he  may  prescribe,  couplers 
constructed  of  materials  other  than  metal. 
Couplers  shall  be  adequate  for  the  voltage 
and  current  expected.  All  exposed  metal  on 
the  metallic  couplers  shall  be  grounded  to 
the  ground  conductor  la  the  cable.  The  cou- 
pler shall  be  constructed  so  that  the  ground 
check  continuity  conductor  shall  be  broken 
first  and  the  ground  conductors  shall  be 
broken  last  when  the  coupler  Is  being  un- 
coupled. 

( g  Single  phase  loads  such  as  transformer 
primaries  shall  be  connected  phase  to  phase, 
rh)  All  underground  high-voltage  trans- 
mission cables  shall  t>e  located  only  in  reg- 
ularly inspected  airways  or  haulageways,  and 
shall  be  covered,  burled,  or  placed  so  as  to 
afford  protection  against  damage  guarded 
wher-  men  regularly  work  or  pass  under 
unless  they  are  six  and  one-half  feet  or  more 
above  the  floor  or  rail,  securely  anchored, 
properly  Insulated,  and  guarded  at  ends,  and 
covered.  Insulated,  or  placed  to  prevent  con- 
tract with  trolley  and  other  low- voltage 
circuits. 

(1)  Disconnecting  devices  shall  be  In- 
stalled at  the  beginning  of  branch  Unes  In 
high-voltage  circuits  and  equipped  or  de- 
signed In  such  manner  that  It  can  be  deter- 
mined by  visual  observation  that  the  circuit 
la  de-energtaed  when  the  switches  are  open. 
(J)  Circuit  breakers  and  disconnecting 
switches  underground  shall  be  marked  for 
Identification. 

(k)  TermlnaUons  and  splices  of  high-volt- 
age cable  shall  be  made  In  accordance  with 
manufacturer's   specifications. 

(I)  Fnunss,  supporting  structures,  and 
enclosures  of  substation  or  switching  station 
apparatus  shall  be  effectively  grounded  to 
the    high-voltage    ground. 

(m)  Power  centers  and  portable  trans- 
formers shall  be  de-nerglzed  before  they  are 
moved  from  one  location  to  another.  High- 
voltage  cables,  other  than  trailing  cables, 
shall  not  be  moved  or  bandied  while 
energized. 

TTNOSaCBOtrND       LOW       AND       MXOnTlC       TOLTACK 
ALTBUiATINO    CtnUKlTr   CXBCTRTS 

Sec.  310(a)  Low  and  medium  voltage 
power  circuits  serving  three  phase  alternat- 
ing current  equipment  shall  be  protected  by 
sultal)le  circuit  breakers  of  adequate  inter- 
rupUng  capacity.  Such  breakers  shall  pro- 
vide protection  for  the  circuit  against  over- 
current,  ground  fault,  short  circuits,  and  loss 
of  ground  circuit  continuity. 

(b)  Low  and  medium  voltage  circuits  used 
underground  shall  contain  either  a  direct  or 
derived  neutral  which  shall  be  grounded 
through  a  suitable  resistor  at  the  power 
center,  and  a  grounding  circuit,  originating 
at  the  grounded  side  of  the  grounding 
resistor,  shall  extend  along  with  the  power 
conductors  and  serve  as  a  grounding  conduc- 
tor for  the  frames  of  all  the  electrical  equip- 
ment supplied  power  from  the  circuit.  The 
grounding  resistor  shall  be  of  the  proper 
ohmlc  value  to  limit  the  ground  fault  cur- 
rent to  26  amperes.  The  grounding  resistor 
shall  be  rated  for  maximum  fault  current 
continuously. 

(c)  Low  and  medium  voltage  circuits  shall 
Include  a  fall  safe  ground  check  circuit  to 
monitor  continuously  the  grounding  circuit 
to  assure  continuity  and  the  fall  safe  ground 
check  circuit  shall  cause  the  circuit  breaker 
to  open  when  either  the  ground  or  pilot  check 
wire  Is  broken. 

(d)  DlsoonnecUng  devices  shall  be  In- 
stalled in  conjunction  with  the  circuit  break- 
er to  provide  visual  evidence  that  the  power 
U  disconnected.  Trailing  cables  for  mobile 
equipment  shall  contain  one  or  more  ground 
conductors  having  a  cross  sectional  area  of 
not  less  than  one  half  tbe  power  conductor 


and  an  Insulated  conductor  for  the  ground 
continuity  check  circuit.  Splices  made  in  the 
cable  shall  provide  continuity  of  all  com- 
ponents. 

(e)  Single  phase  loads  shall  be  connected 
phase  to  phase. 

(f)  Circuit  breakers  shall  be  marked  for 
Identification. 

(g)  Portable  (trailing)  cable  for  medium 
voltage  clrcuiu  shall  Include  grounding  con- 
ductors, a  ground  check  conductor,  and 
grounded  metallic  shields  around  each  power 
conductor  or  a  grounded  metallic  shield  over 
the  assembly;  except  that  on  machines  em- 
ploying cable  reels,  cables  without  shields 
may  be  used  if  the  insulation  is  rated  2,000 
volts  or  more. 

Trolley  and  trolley  feeder  wires 
Sec.  311.  (a)  Trolley  wires  and  trolley  feed- 
er wires  shall  be  provided  with  cutout  switch- 
es at  intervals  of  not  more  than  2.000  feet 
and  near  the  beginning  of  all  branch  lines. 

(b)  Trolley  wires  and  trolley  feeder  wires 
shall  be  provided  with  overcurrent  protec- 
tton. 

(c)  Trolley  and  trolley  feeder  wires,  hlgb- 
volUge  cables  and  transformers  shall  not  be 
located  beyond  the  last  open  crosscut  and 
shall  be  kept  at  least  160  feet  from  pillar 
workings. 

(d)  Trolley  wires,  trolley  feeder  wires,  and 
bare  signal  wires  shall  be  Insulated  adequate- 
ly where  they  pass  through  door  and  stop- 
pins,  and  where  they  cross  other  power  wires 
and  cables.  Trolley  wires  and  trolley  feed- 
der  wires  shall  be  guarded  adequately  (i) 
at  all  points  where  men  are  required  to  work 
or  pass  regularly  under  the  wire*,  unless  the 
wires  are  placed  10  feet  or  more  above  the 
top  of  the  rail;  (2)  on  both  sides  of  all 
doors  and  stoppings,  and  (3)  at  man-trip 
stations.  The  Secretary  or  his  authorized 
repreeenUUves  shall  specify  other  lengths  of 
trolley  wires  and  trolley  feeder  wires  that 
shall  be  adequately  protected  to  prevent  con- 
tact by  any  person,  or  shall  require  the  use  of 
Improved  methods  to  protect  such  contact 
Temporary  guards  shall  be  provided  where 
trackmen  and  other  persons  work  In  prox- 
imity to  trolley  wires  and  trolley  feeder  wires. 

Fia*   PSOTBCnON 

Sbc.  312.  (a)  Each  coal  mine  shall  be  pro- 
vided with  suitable  flre-flghting  equipment 
adequate  for  the  else  of  the  mine.  The  Sec- 
retary, by  regulation,  shall  eetabllsh  mini- 
mum standards  for  the  type  and  quantity 
of  such  equipment. 

(b)  Underground  storage  places  for  lubri- 
cating oil  and  grease  in  excess  of  two  days' 
supply  shall  be  of  fireproof  construction. 
Lubricating  oil  and  grease  kept  in  face  re- 
gions or  other  underground  working  places 
In  a  mine  shall  be  In  portable,  closed  metal 
containers,  unless  they  are  In  specially  pre- 
packaged containers. 

(c)  Underground  transformer  stations, 
battery-charging  stations,  substations,  com- 
pressor stations,  shops,  and  permanent 
pumps  shall  be  housed  in  fireproof  struc- 
tures or  areas.  Air  currents  used  to  ventilate 
structures  or  aretu  enclosing  electrical  In- 
stallaUons  shall  be  coursed  directly  Into  the 
return. 

(d)  Welding,  cutting,  or  soldering  with 
arc  or  flame  in  other  than  a  fireproof  en- 
closure shall  be  done  under  the  super^'islon 
of  a  certified  person  when  such  work  is  done 
in: 

(1)  the  region  between  the  face  and  a 
point  twenty  feet  outby  the  last  open  cross- 
cut in  first  mining; 

(2)  the  region  between  the  pillar  line  and 
a  point  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  outby;  or 

(3)  the  region  between  the  face  and  gob 
In  longwall  mining.  Such  person  shall  make 
a  diligent  search  for  fire  during  and  after 
such  operations  and  shall  immediately  be- 
fore and  during  such  operations  test  for 
methane  with  means  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  detecting  methane.  Welding,  cut- 
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ting,  or  soldering  shall  not  be  conducted  in 
air  that  contains  more  than  1.0  volume  per 
centum  of  methane.  Rock  dust  or  suitable 
fire  extinguishers  shall  be  Immediately 
available  during  sueli  welding,  cutting,  at 
soldering. 

(e)  Fire  suppression  devices  meeting 
spedflcatlons  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
shall  be  installed  on  underground  equip- 
ment in  accordance  with  a  schedule  covering 
a  period  of  not  more  than  one  year  to  be 
established  by  the  Secretary.  In  lieu  of  such 
devices,  fire  resistant  hydraulic  fluids  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  may  be  used  In  the 
hydraulic  system  of  unattended  equipment. 

(f )  Deluge-type  water  sprays  or  foam  gen- 
erators automatically  actuated  by  rise  in 
temperature,  or  other  effective  means  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  controlling  fire 
shall  be  installed  at  main  and  secondary 
belt-conveyor  drives.  Where  sprays  or  foam 
generators  are  used,  they  shall  supply  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  water  or  foam  to  control 
fires. 

(g)  Underground  belt  conveyors  shall  be 
equipped  with  slippage  and  sequence 
switches. 

(h)  After  every  blasting  operation  per- 
fivmed  on  shift,  an  examination  shall  be 
made  to  determine  whether  fires  have  been 
started. 

BLASTIHG    AND    EXPLOSIVES 

Sec.  313.  (a)  Black  blasting  powder  shall 
not  be  stored  or  used  underground.  Mudcaps 
(adobes)  or  other  unconfined  shots  shall  not 
be  fired  underground.  In  underground  an- 
thracite mines  open,  unconfined  shota  may 
be  fired,  if  restricted  to  battery  starting  when 
methane  or  a  fire  hazard  is  not  present,  and 
if  it  is  otherwise  Impracticable  to  start  the 
battery.  In  anthracite  mines,  open,  uncon- 
fined "shake"  shota  In  working  places  and 
other  places  In  pitching  veins  may  be  fired, 
when  no  methane  or  a  fire  hazard  Is  present. 
If  the  taking  down  of  loose  hanging  coal  by 
other  means  is  too  hazardous  for  miners 
working  In  such  places.  In  anthracite  mines, 
tests  for  methane  shall  be  made  Immediately 
before  such  shots  are  fired  and  if  methane  Is 
present  when  tested  In  1.0  volume  per  centum 
such  shot  shall  not  be  made  until  the  meth- 
ane content  is  reduced  below  1.0  per  centum. 
Except  as  provided  in  the  next  to  the  last 
sentence  of  this  subsection,  only  permissible 
explosives,  electric  detonators  of  proper 
strength  and  permissible  blasting  devices 
shall  be  used  and  all  explosives  and  blasting 
devices  shall  be  used  In  a  permissible  manner. 
Permissible  explosives  shall  be  fired  only  with 
permissible  shot  firing  units.  Only  incom- 
bustible materials  shall  be  used  for  stemming 
boreholes.  The  Secretary  may,  under  such 
safeguards  as  be  may  prescribe,  ptermit  the 
firing  of  more  than  twenty  shots  and  allow 
the  use  of  non-permissible  explosives  In 
sinking  shafts  and  slopes  from  the  surface  In 
rock.  This  section  shall  not  prohibit  the  use 
of  compressed  air  blasting. 

(b)  Elxplosives  or  detonators  carried  any- 
where underground  by  any  person  shall  be 
In  containers  constructed  of  nonconductive 
material,  maintained  in  good  condition,  and 
kept  closed. 

(c)  Explosives  or  detonators  shall  be  trans- 
ported In  special  closed  containers  (1)  In 
cars  moved  by  means  of  a  locomotive  or  rope, 
(2)  on  belts.  (3)  In  shuttle  cars,  or  (4)  in 
equipment  designed  especially  to  transport 
such  explosives  or  detonators. 

(d)  When  supplies  of  explosives  and  deto- 
nators for  use  in  one  or  more  sections  are 
stored  underground,  they  shall  be  kept  In 
section  boxes  or  magazines  of  substantial 
construction  with  no  metal  exposed  on  the 
inside,  located  at  least  25  feet  from  roadways 
and  power  wires,  and  in  a  reasonably  dry, 
well  rock-dusted  location  protected  from 
falls  of  roof,  except  pitching  beds,  where  it 
IS  not  possible  to  comply  with  the  location 
requirement,  such  boxes  shall  be  placed  in 
niches  cut  Into  the  solid  coal  or  rock. 

(e)  Explosives  and  detonators  stored  near 
the  working  faces  shall  be  kept  in  separate 


closed  containers,  which  shall  be  located  out 
of  the  line  of  blast  and  not  Ies«  than  fifty 
feet  from  the  face  and  fifteen  feet  from  any 
pipeline,  powerline,  rail,  or  conveyor;  except 
that  if  kept  In  niches  In  the  rib,  the  dis- 
tance from  any  pipeline,  powerline,  rail,  or 
conveyor  shall  be  at  least  five  feet.  Such 
explosives  and  detonators,  when  stored,  shall 
be  separated  by  a  distance  of  at  least  five 
feet. 

(f )  Explosives  and  detonators  shall  be  kept 
In  separate  containers  until  Immediately  be- 
fore use  at  the  working  faces. 

HOISTING    AND    MANTRIPS 

Sec.  314.  (a)  Every  hoist  used  to  transport 
persons  at  an  underground  coal  mine  shall 
be  equlppted  with  overspecd,  overwind,  and 
automatic  stop  controls.  Every  hoist  used  to 
transport  persons  shall  be  equipped  with 
brakes  capable  of  stopping  the  fully  loaded 
platform,  cage,  or  other  device  used  for 
transporting  persons,  and  with  hoisting  cable 
adequately  strong  to  sustain  the  fully  loaded 
platform,  cage,  or  other  device  for  trans- 
porting persons,  and  have  a  proper  margin 
of  safety.  Cages,  platforms,  or  other  devices 
which  are  used  to  transport  persons  in  verti- 
cal shafta  shall  be  equipped  with  safety 
catches  that  act  quickly  and  effectively  in  an 
emergency,  and  the  safety  catches  shall  be 
tested  at  least  once  every  two  months.  Hoist- 
ing equipment.  Including  automatic  eleva- 
tors, that  is  used  to  transport  persons  shall 
be  examined  dally.  Where  persons  are  regu- 
larly transported  into  or  out  of  a  coal  mine 
by  hoists,  a  qualified  hoisting  engineer  shall 
be  on  duty  while  any  person  is  underground, 
except  that  no  such  engineer  shall  be 
required  for  automatically  operated  cages, 
platforms,  or  elevators. 

(b)  Safegiiards  adequate.  In  the  Judgment 
of  an  authorized  representative  of  the  Sec- 
retary, to  minimize  hazards  with  respect  to 
transportation  of  men  and  materials  shall 
be  provided. 

(c)  Holsta  shall  have  rated  capacities  con- 
sistent with  the  loads  handled  and  the  rec- 
ommended safety  factors  of  the  ropes  used. 
An  accurate  and  reliable  indicator  of  the 
position  of  the  cape,  platform,  skip,  bucket, 
or  cars  shall  be  provided. 

(d)  There  shall  be  at  least  two  effective 
approved  methods  of  signaling  between  each 
of  the  shaft  stations  and  the  hoist  room,  one 
of  which  shall  he  a  telephone  or  speaking 
tube. 

MAPS 

Sec.  315.  (a)  The  operator  of  an  active 
working  underground  coal  mine  shall  have 
in  a  location  chosen  to  minimize  the  danger 
of  destruction  by  fire  or  other  hazard,  an 
accurate  and  up-to-date  map  of  such  mine 
drawn  on  such  scale  and  containing  such 
Information  as  the  Secretary  by  regulation 
may  prescribe.  Such  map  shall  show  the 
active  workings,  all  worked  out  and  aban- 
doned areas,  excluding  those  areas  which 
have  been  worked  out  or  abandoned  before 
the  operative  date  of  this  subsection  which 
cannot  be  entered  safely  and  on  which  no 
information  Is  available,  contour  elevations, 
elevations  of  all  main  and  cross  or  side  en- 
tries, dip  of  the  coalbed,  escapeways.  adjacent 
mine  workings  within  one  thousand  feet, 
mines  above  or  below,  water  pools  above,  and 
oil  and  gas  wells  in  such  mine.  Such  map 
shall  be  made  or  certified  by  a  registered 
engineer  or  a  registered  surveyor  of  the  State 
in  which  the  mine  is  located.  As  the  Secre- 
tary may  by  regulation  require,  such  map 
shall  be  kept  up  to  date  by  temporary  nota- 
tions, and  such  map  shall  be  revised  and 
supplemented  at  Intervals  on  the  basis  of 
.1  survey  made  or  certified  by  such  engineer 
or  surveyor. 

tb)  The  coal  mine  map  and  any  tevlslon 
and  supplement  thereof  shall  be  available  for 
inspection  by  the  Secretary  or  his  authorized 
representative,  by  coal  mine  inspectors  of 
the  State  in  which  the  mine  is  located,  and 
by  any  miner  and  their  authorized  repre- 
sentatives and  by  operators  of  adjacent  coal 


mines.  Tbe  operator  shall  furnish  to  the 
Secretary  or  his  authorized  representative, 
upon  request,  one  or  more  copies  of  such 
map  and  any  revisloB  and  supplement  there- 
of. Any  such  map  at  revision  or  supplement 
thereof  shall  be  confidential  and  Its  contenta 
shall  not  be  divulged  to  any  person  other 
than  those  mentioned  in  this  subsection 
without  the  consent  of  the  operator  of  the 
mine  covered  by  such  map,  except  that  such 
map  or  revision  or  supplement  thereof  may 
be  used  by  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  any 
provision  of  this  Act  and  in  any  proceeding. 
Investigation,  or  hearing  conducted  pur- 
suant to  this  Act. 

(c)  Whenever  an  operator  permanently 
closes  such  mine,  or  temporarily  closes  such 
mine  for  a  period  of  more  than  90  days,  he 
shall  promptly  notify  the  Secretary  of  such 
closixre.  Within  60  days  of  the  permanent 
closure  of  the  mine,  or,  when  the  mine  is 
temporarily  closed,  upon  the  expiration  of  a 
period  of  90  days  from  the  date  of  closure, 
the  operator  shall  file  with  the  Secretary  a 
copy  of  the  mine  map  revised  and  supple- 
mented to  the  date  of  the  closure.  Such  copy 
of  the  mine  map  shall  be  certified  as  true 
and  correct  by  a  registered  svirveyor  or  reg- 
istered engineer  of  the  State  in  which  the 
mine  is  located  and  shall  be  available  for 
public  Inspection. 

ESCAPEWAYS 

Sec.  316.  (a)  At  least  two  separate  and 
distinct  travelable  passageways  to  be  desig- 
nated as  escapeways.  at  least  one  of  which 
is  ventilated  with  intake  air,  shall  be  pro- 
vided from  each  mine  working  section  to 
the  surface,  and  shall  be  maintained  in  safe 
condition  and  properly  marked.  Mine  open- 
ings shall  be  adequately  protected  to  prevent 
the  entrance  into  the  underground  portion 
of  the  mine  of  surface  fires,  fumes,  smoke, 
and  flood  water.  Adequate  facilities  approved 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  authorized  repre- 
sentative shall  be  provided  In  each  escape 
shaft  or  slope  to  allow  persons  to  escape 
quickly  to  the  surface  in  event  of  emergency. 

(b)  Not  more  than  twenty  miners  shall 
be  allowed  at  any  one  time  in  any  mine  until 
a  connection  has  been  made  between  the 
two  mine  openings,  and  such  work  shall  be 
prosecuted  with  reasonable  diligence. 

(c)  When  only  one  mine  opening  is  avail- 
able, owing  to  final  mining  of  pillars,  not 
more  than  twenty  miners  shall  be  allowed 
in  such  mine  at  any  one  time,  except  that 
the  distance  between  the  mine  opening  and 
working  shall  not  exceed  500  feet. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec.  317.  (a)  Each  operator  of  a  coal  mine 
shall  comply  with  State  laws  and  regulations 
meeting  at  least  minimum  Federal  require- 
ments established  by  the  Secretary  in  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  barriers  around  oil 
and  gas  wells  penetrating  coalbeds  or  under- 
ground workings  of  underground  coal  mines. 

(b)  Whenever  any  working  place  ap- 
proaches within  fifty  feet  of  abandoned 
workings  in  the  mine  as  shown  by  surveys 
made  and  certified  by  a  registered  engineer 
or  surveyor,  or  vrtthln  two  hundred-feet  of 
any  other  abandoned  workings  of  the  mine 
which  cannot  be  inspected  and  which  may 
contain  dangerous  accumulations  of  water 
or  gas,  or  within  two  hundred  feet  of  any 
workings  of  an  adjacent  mine,  a  borehole  or 
boreholes  shall  be  drilled  to  a  distance  of 
at  least  twenty  feet  In  advance  of  the  face 
of  such  working  place  and  shall  be  con- 
tinually maintained  to  a  distance  of  at  least 
ten  feet  In  advance  of  the  advancing  solid 
face.  When  there  Is  more  than  one  bore- 
hole, they  shall  be  drilled  sufficiently  close 
to  each  other  to  Insure  that  the  advancing 
face  will  not  accidentally  hole  through  Into 
abandoned  workings  or  adjacent  mines.  Bore- 
holes shall  also  be  drilled  not  more  than 
eight  feet  apart  In  the  rib  of  such  working 
place  to  a  distance  of  at  least  twenty  feet 
and  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees.  Such 
rib  holes  shall  be  drilled  in  one  or  both  ribs 
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of  such  working  pl«o«  •■  in*y  b«  nece— »ry 
for  Ml*qu*t«  protoctkm  of  persons  working 
In  such  plaos. 

(c)  Farsons  luutorground  sh«ll  us*  onljr 
psnilnlbis  electrlo  lamps  for  portabls  Ulu- 
nUiutMan. 

(d)  Aftar  th«  operative  d*te  of  this  sec- 
tion, all  structures  erected  on  the  surface 
within  one  hundred  feet  of  any  mine  open- 
ing shall  be  of  fireproof  construction.  Unless 
existing  structures  located  within  one  hun- 
dred feet  of  any  mine  opening  are  of  such 
construction,  fire  doors  shall  be  erected  at 
effective  points  in  mine  openings  to  prevent 
smoke  or  fire  frotn  surface  sources  endan- 
gering men  working  underground.  These 
doors  shall  be  tested  at  least  monthly  to  In- 
sure effective  operation.  A  record  of  such 
tests  shall  be  kept  and  shall  be  available  for 
inspection    by    Interested    persons. 

(e)  Adequate  measures  shall  be  taken  to 
prevent  methane  and  coal  dust  from  ac- 
cumulating in  excessive  concentrations  In  or 
on  surface  coal-handling  faclUtles,  but  In  no 
event  shall  methane  be  permitted  to  accvunu- 
late  In  concentriitlons  In  or  on  surface  coal- 
handling  facilities  In  excess  of  limits  estab- 
lished for  methane  by  the  Secretary  within 

~  one  ymu  of  the  operative  date  of  this  sec- 
^tlon.'  sad  coal  dust  shall  not  accumulate  in 
excess  of  limits  under  title  n  of  this  Act. 
Where  coal  is  dumped  at  or  near  alr-lntake 
openings,  provisions  shall  be  made  to  prevent 
the  dust  from  entering  the  mine. 

(f)  An  authorized  representative  of  the 
Secretary  may  require  in  any  coal  mine  where 
the  height  of  the  coalbed  permits  and  the 
height  of  the  coalbed  presents  a  hazard  from 
roof  falls  and  from  rib  and  face  rolls  that 
the  face  equipment.  Including  shuttle  cars. 
be  provided  with  substantially  constructed 
canoplea  or  cabs  to  protect  the  operators  of 
such  equipment. 

(g)  An  authorized  representative  of  the 
Secretary  may  require  in  any  coal  mine  that 
face  equipment  be  provided  with  devices 
that  will  permit  the  equipment  to  be  de- 
energized  quickly  in  the  event  of  an  emer- 
gency. 

(h)  After  the  operative  date  of  this  title, 
the  openings  of  all  active  mines  that  are 
abandoned  for  more  than  90  days,  shall  be 
sealed  in  a  manner  prescribed  bv  the  Secre- 
tary. 

DcnNtnoNs 

Sec.  318.  Ftor  the  purpose  of  this  title  and 
title  III  of  this  Act.  the  term — 

(a)  "certiaed  person"  means  a  person  cer- 
tified by  the  State  in  which  the  coal  mine  is 
located  to  perform  duties  prescribed  by  such 
title  (provided  that  the  State  standards  meet 
at  least  minimum  Federal  requirements  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary) :  except  that,  in  a 
State  where  no  such  program  of  certification 
Is  provided,  such  certification  shall  be  by  the 
Secretary: 

(b)  "qualified  person"  means  an  individual 
deemed  qualified  by  the  Secretary  to  make 
tests  or  measurements,  as  appropriate,  re- 
quired by  such  titles. 

( c )  "permissible"  as  applied  to — 

( 1 )  equipment  used  In  the  operation  of  a 
coal  mine,  means  equipment  to  which  an 
approval  plate,  label,  or  other  device  is  at- 
tached as  authorized  by  the  Secretary  and 
which  meets  specifications  which  are  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  for  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  such  equipment  and  are 
designed  to  assure  that  such  equipment  will 
not  cause  a  mine  explosion  or  a  mine  fire,  or 
to  assure  that  such  equipment  will  afford 
adequate  protection  against  specific  health 
hazards: 

(2)  exploalves.  shot  firing  units,  or  blast- 
ing devices  used  in  such  mines,  means  explo- 
sives, shot  firing  units,  or  blasting  devices 
which  meet  specifications  which  are  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary;  and 

1 3)  the  manner  of  use  of  equipment  or 
explosives,  shot  firing  units,  and  blasting 
devices,  means  the  manner  of  use  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary. 


(d)  "Totk.  duat"  maans  pulTeriaad  Uma- 
•tone,  dolomite,  gypsum,  anhydrite,  sbala, 
talc,  adobe,  or  other  Inert  material,  preferably 
light  colored.  (1)  100  per  centtun  of  which 
will  pass  through  a  sieve  having  ao  meshes 
per  linear  Inch;  and  70  per  centum  or  more 
of  which  will  pass  through  a  sieve  having 
aoo  meshes  per>  linear  Inch;  (3)  the  particles 
of  which  when  wetted  and  dried  will  not 
cohere  to  form  a  cake  which  will  not  be  dis- 
persed into  separate  particles  by  a  light  blast 
of  air:  and  (3)  which  does  not  contain  more 
than  5  per  centum  of  combustible  matter  or 
more  than  a  total  of  5  per  centiun  of  free 
and  combined  silica  (810,) . 

(e)  "roiil  mine"  includes  areas  of  adjoin- 
ing mines  connected  underground. 

(f)  "anthracite"  means  coals  with  a  vola- 
tile ratio  equal  to   12  or  leas. 

(g)  "registered  engineer"  or  "registered 
surveyor"  means  an  engineer  or  surveyor 
registered  by  the  State  pusuant  to  standards 
established  by  the  SUte  meeting  at  least 
minimum  Federal  requlremenu  esUbllshed 
by  the  Secretary,  or  if  no  such  standards  are 
In  effect,  registered  by  the  Secretary: 

(h)  "low  voltage"  means  up  to  and  Includ- 
ing 600  volts;  "medium  voltage"  means  volt- 
ages from  Ml  to  1.000  volts:  and  "high  volt- 
age" means  more  than  1,000  volts. 

TTTLX    rV — AOMtNISTt  vnoN 
aKSBAaCH 

Sec.  401.  The  Secretary,  in  coordination 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  shall  conduct  such  studies,  research, 
experiments,  and  demonstrations  as  may  be 
appropriate — 

(a)  to  Improve  working  conditions  and 
practices,  prevent  accidents,  and  control  the 
causes  of  occupational  diseases  originating  In 
the  coal  mining  Industry: 

(b)  after  an  accident,  to  recover  persons  In 
a  coal  mine  and  to  recover  the  mine; 

(c)  to  develop  new  or  Improved  means  and 
methods  of  conununlcatlon  from  the  surface 
to  the  underground  portion  of  the  mine: 

(d)  to  develop  new  or  improved  means  and 
methods  of  reducing  concentrations  of  res- 
plrable  dust  in  the  mine: 

(e)  to  remove  methane  in  advance  of  min- 
ing: 

(f)  to  develop  new  and  Improved  methods 
and  controls  relative  to  roof  supports,  pro- 
tection of  trolley  and  trolley  feeder  wires 
from  contact  with  persons,  trailing  cable 
splices,  and  Improved  methods  for  detecting 
oxygen  and  methane  concentration  in  mine 
atmosphere;  and 

(g)  for  such  other  purposes  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

aSLATID  CONTBACTS  AND  CBANTS 

Sec.  403.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
sections  401  and  402.  the  Secretary  may  enter 
into  contracts  with,  and  make  grants  to.  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies  and  organizations 
and  individuals. 

iNSPSCToas:  qualvtcations;  tkaininc 
Sec.  404.  The  Secretary  may.  subject  to  the 
civil  service  laws,  appoint  such  employees  as 
he  deems  requisite  for  the  administration  of 
this  Act  and  prescribe  their  duties.  Persons 
appointed  as  authorized  representatives  of 
the  Secretary  shall  be  qualified  by  practical 
experience  in  the  mining  of  coal  or  by  experi- 
ence as  a  practical  mining  engineer  and  by 
education.  Such  persons  shall  t>e  adequately 
trained  by  the  SecreUry  The  Secretary  shaU 
seek  to  develop  programs  with  educational 
institutions  and  operators  designed  to  en- 
able persons  to  quaUfy  for  positions  In  the 
admlnlstrstlon  of  this  Act.  In  selecting  per- 
sons and  training  and  retraining  persons  to 
carry  out  the  provUions  of  this  Act.  the  Sec- 
retary shall  work  with  appropriate  educa- 
tional institutions  and  operators  in  develop- 
ing adequate  programs  for  the  training  of 
persons,  particularly  inspectors.  Where  ap- 
propriate, the  Secretary  shall  cooperate  with 
such   institutions  la   carrying  out  the  pro- 


visions of  thla  section  by  providing  financial 
and  technical  aasUtance  to  such  Institutions. 


ON  STATE  LAWS 

Ssc.  40«.  (a)  No  Steto  law  in  effect  upon 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  or  whlota  may 
become  effective  thereafter  shall  be  super- 
seded by  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  order 
Issued  or  standard  promulgated  thereunder, 
except  Insofar  as  such  State  law  is  In  con- 
flict with  this  Act  or  with  any  order  Issued 
or  standard  promulgated  pursuant  to  this 
Act 

(b)  The  provUlons  of  any  SUte  law  or 
regulation  in  effect  upon  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act.  or  which  may  become  effective 
thereafter,  which  provide  for  more  stringent 
mandatory  health  and  safety  standards  ap- 
plicable to  coal  mines,  than  do  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  or  any  order  Issued  or  standard 
promulgated  thereunder  shall  not  thereby 
be  construed  or  held  to  be  In  conflict  with 
this  Act.  The  provisions  of  any  State  law  or 
regulation  In  effect  upon  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act.  or  which  may  become  effective 
thereafter,  which  provide  for  health  and 
safety  standards  applicable  to  coal  mines  for 
which  no  provision  Is  contained  in  this  Act 
or  any  order  Issued  or  standard  promulgated 
thereunder,  shall  not  be  held  to  be  In  con- 
flict with  thU  Act. 

(c)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
or  held  to  supersede  or  In  any  manner  affect 
the  workmen's  compensation  laws  of  any 
State,  or  to  enlarge  or  dlmlnUh  or  affect  In 
any  other  manner  the  common  law  or  statu- 
tory rights,  duties,  or  liabilities  of  employers 
and  employees  under  SUte  laws  In  respect 
of  Injuries,  occupational  or  other  diseases, 
or  death  of  employees  arising  out  of,  or  In 
the  course  of,  emplo3rment. 

AOMINISrBATIVX    nOCEDUKES 

Sec.  406.  The  provisions  of  sections  551- 
550  and  sections  701-706  of  title  5  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code,  shall  not  apply  to  the 
making  of  any  order  or  decision  pursuant  to 
this  Act,  or  to  any  proceeding  for  the  review 
thereof. 

•EGtrLATIONS 

Sac.  407.  The  SecreUry  is  authorized  to 
Issue  such  administrative  regulations  as  he 
deems  appropriate  to  carry  out  any  provision 
of  this  Act. 

OPEKATIVE  DATE  AND  aKTEAL 

Sac.  408.  The  provisions  of  titles  I  through 
III  of  this  Act  shall  become  operative  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  after  enactment. 
The  provisions  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Safety  Act.  as  amended,  are  repealed  on  the 
operative  date  of  those  titles,  except  that 
such  provisions  shall  continue  to  apply  to 
any  order,  notice,  or  finding  Issued  under 
that  Act  prior  to  such  operative  date  and  to 
any  proceedings  related  to  such  order,  notice. 
or  finding.  All  other  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

SVABABILrrT 

Sec  409.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act.  or 
the  application  of  such  provision  to  any  per- 
son or  circumsUnce,  shall  be  held  invalid, 
the  remainder  of  this  Act.  or  the  application 
of  such  provision  to  persons  or  clrcumsUnces 
other  than  those  as  to  which  It  Is  held  In- 
valid, shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

BEPOBTS 

Sec.  410.  Within  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  following  the  convening  of  each  session 
of  Congress,  the  Secretary  shall  submit 
through  the  President  to  the  Congress  aa 
annual  report  upon  the  subject  matter  of 
this  Act.  the  progress  concerning  the  achieve- 
ment of  Its  purposes,  the  needs  and  require- 
ments In  the  field  of  ooal  mine  health  and 
safety,  and  any  other  relevant  Information, 
Including  any  recommendations  he  deems 
appropriate. 

The  memorandum  presented  by  Mr. 
Javits  is  as  follows: 
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Memorandum  Explaining  the  Pbincipal 
dltferknces  between  s.  2405  and  8.  1300 
1.  Coal  dust  standard:  S.  1300  provides 
an  Interim  standard  of  4.6  milligrams  per 
cubic  meter  and  directs  the  SecreUry  of  the 
Interior  to  lower  the  sUndard  to  3.0  milli- 
grams per  cubic  meter  as  soon  as  possible. 
Under  the  new  bill  the  coal  dust  level  to  be 
esUbllshed  60  days  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  act  (the  act  goes  Into  effect  four  months 
after  It  Is  signed  into  law)  will  be  3.0  milli- 
grams per  culilc  meter  and  the  SecreUry  is 
directed  to  lower  the  sUndard  to  2.0  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  new  bill  also  provides,  how- 
ever, that  where  It  Is  not  possible  using  exist- 
ing technology  for  a  mine  to  achieve  the  3.0 
dust  level,  the  Secretary  may  permit  the 
mine  to  operate  at  the  dust  level  which  it 
can  atUln  with  existing  technology,  not  to 
exceed  4.6  milligrams  per  cubic  meter,  for  a 
period  of  not  more  than  three  years.  Per- 
mission to  operate  at  a  dust  level  higher 
than  3.0  may  only  be  granted  if  the  operator 
demonstrates  that  he  has  made  diligent  ef- 
forU  to  attain  the  3.0  level.  The  operator 
must  meet  the  3.0  level  as  soon  as  technology 
permlU,  but  la  no  event  will  an  operator  be 
permitted  to  operate  at  a  level  higher  than 
3.0  after  three  years. 

Under  the  new  bill,  in  mines  in  which  the 
3.0  standard  is  applicable,  if  at  any  time  the 
level  exceeds  8.0,  respirators  must  be  worn 
and  corrective  action  underUken  Immedi- 
ately. If  the  level  exceeds  4.6  all  persons  ex- 
cept those  necessary  to  take  corrective  ac- 
tion must  be  withdrawn  from  the  mine.  In 
mines  which  are  permitted  to  operate  at 
higher  levels  the  provisions  requiring  cor- 
rective action  and  respirators  go  into  effect 
at  levels  between  4.5  and  5.5  and  withdraw- 
al must  take  place  at  levels  above  5.5  milli- 
grams per  cubic  meter. 

The  provisions  of  the  new  bill  regarding 
dust  standards  are  based  on  the  testimony 
given  by  the  Surgeon  Oeneral,  data  devel- 
oped through  years  of  study  in  Oreat  Britain 
and  the  results  of  a  survey  of  dust  levels 
In  29  typical  mines  (280  separate  working 
faces)  recently  completed  by  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Mines.  On  the  basis  of  this  Information 
we  know  that  coal  workers  pneumoconiosis 
is  caused  by  the  inhalation  of  respirable  coal 
dust  and  that  the  Incidence  and  severity  of 
the  disease  are  related  to  the  level  of  dust 
and  the  length  of  time  spent  In  coal  mines. 
Although  the  '■  Surgeon  Oeneral  testified  at 
the  hearings  that  there  did  not  appear  to 
be  any  threshold  level  of  coal  dust  below 
which  there  was  no  danger  of  pneumoconiosis 
developing,  reoent  British  data  Indicate  that 
a  threshold  value  of  2.0  milligrams  per  cubic 
meter  does  exist  below  which  there  Is  no 
significant  danger  of  disease  developing.  The 
British  data  ooncerning  the  probability  of 
contracting  pDeumoconiosIs  after  35  years 
of  continuous  exposure  are  summarized  In 
the  following  table: 

PROBABILITY  OF  CONTRACTING  PNEUMOCONIOSIS  AFTER 
3S  YEARS  OF  EXPOSURE 


DssI  level 


I 


cjlegory  1  or 
grealet • 


ILO  ulegory  2  or 
greater  ■ 


'ercent  Diflsrenca      Percent    Difference 


7.0t 

36 

15  > 

21 

13 
4  > 

4.5 

9 

3.0 

5  > 

10 

2  > 

2 

2.0 

2  > 

3 

0> 

2 

<  Very  little  disabiity  is  associated  willi  eillier  ILO  category  1 
or  ILO  category  2  of  coal  workers  pneumoconiosis.  However 
once  the  disease  has  progressed  to  the  stage  ot  category  2  the 
probability  ol  further  development,  to  the  point  ot  disability, 
increases  substantially. 

■  Present  average  level  of  exposure  of  miners  in  the  lace  area 
in  U.S.  mines. 

Based  on  this  information  It  is  clear  that 
a  level  at  least  as  low  as  3.0  milligrams  should 
be  established  as  soon  as  possible  and  that 


ultimately  the  level  should  be  reduced  to  2.0 
milligrams  or  lower.  Unfortunately,  on  the 
basis  of  the  recent  Bureau  of  Mines  survey  It 
appears  that  a  very  large  number,  perhaps  a 
majority,  of  U.S.  coal  mines  are  not  now  in 
a  position,  using  existing  technology  to 
achieve  the  3.0  level.  The  survey  does  indi- 
cate, however,  that  most  U.S.  mines  should 
be  able  to  atUln  a  4.5  level  using  existing 
technology. 

Thus,  the  full  survey  of  29  mines  showed 
that  considering  all  occupations  in  the  mines 
tested  60%  of  the  miners  working  in  the 
surveyed  mines  were  exposed  to  dust  levels 
greater  than  3.0  and  40%  to  levels  greater 
than  4.5.  Furthermore  in  the  case  of  the  six 
most  critical  occupations  where  the  dust 
concentration  is  greatest  (generally  near  the 
working  face)  the  percentage  of  mines  not 
meeting  the  3.0  standard  was  greater.  The 
following  table  summarizes  the  results  in  the 
six  dustiest  occupations: 

TABLE  2.-FULL  SHIFT  EQUIVALENT  "IWRE"  DUST  LEVELS 
FOR    SPECIFIC    MINING    OCCUPATIONS 


Continuous  mining  ma- 
chine operator     

Mining  machine  helper. . . 
Cutting  machine  operator. 
Cutting  machine  helper. . . 
Loading  machine  operator. 
Coal  driller 


Percent  ot  shifts  meeting  a 

given 

standard 

Less 

3.1-       4.6- 

than  3.0 

4. 5         5.  5 

-t-5.5 

25 

16           11 

48 

29 

22            5 

44 

25 

21           11 

43 

22 

13 

65 

18 

19           12 

51 

39 

9         ,   8 

44 

As  part  of  the  survey  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
attempted  to  utilize  existing  technology  to 
reduce  the  coal  dust  level  in  four  mines.  Re- 
sulte  indicated  that  existing  technology  may 
be  adequate  to  lower  the  level  to  4.6  but  is 
not  adequate  to  reduce  the  level  to  3.0. 

On  the  basis  of  this  information  Secretary 
Hickel  sUted  in  a  letter,  dated  May  23,  to 
Senator  Williams  and  myself  that: 

"Based  on  present  technology,  the  3.0 
sUndard  is  not  now  generally  attainable. 
We  do  not,  however,  consider  the  4.5  stand- 
ard as  a  floor.  Our  objective  is  to  move  to  a 
lower  sUndard  of  3.0  or  less  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. We  believe  that  technology  will  be 
available  to  permit  the  industry  to  reach 
the  3.0  sUndard  within  3  years  after  the 
4.5  sUndard  Is  effective  and  would  not  ob- 
ject to  including  such  a  schedule  in  the 
bill  so  long  as  the  flexibility  is  retained  in 
the  SecreUry  to  lower  the  standard  later 
below  3.0." 

My  new  bill  does  not  exactly  follow  Sec- 
reUry Hickel's  suggestion  that  the  4.5  stand- 
ard be  prescribed  as  a  general  interim  level 
and  a  3.0  standard  be  prescribed  within  three 
years.  Rather,  it  would  require  the  3.0  stand- 
ard to  be  met  where  it  can  be  and  allow 
the  4.5  to  be  permitted  where  existing  tech- 
nology is  inadequate  to  meet  the  3.0  sUnd- 
ard. I  recognize,  however,  that  the  approach 
embodied  in  my  new  bill  may  present  in- 
superable problems  of  administration.  Un- 
doubtedly it  will  require  the  prompt  proc- 
essing of  many  applications  from  the  op- 
erators of  coal  mines  throughout  the 
couptry  for  permission  to  operate  at  levels 
above  3.0.  If  that  is  true,  and  I  have  asked 
the  Administration  to  consider  this  matter 
most  carefully,  it  may  be  necessary  to  pre- 
scribe a  4.5  interim  sUndard  generally  for 
a  period  of  time  not  to  exceed  three  years. 

2.  Coal  Mine  Safety  Board  of  Revietc:  Un- 
der S.  1300  the  existing  Coal  Mine  Safety 
Board  of  Review  would  be  continued  except 
that  ^  additional  members  would  be  added 
to  the  Board  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing 
proposed  mandatory  health  and  safety  sUnd- 
ards.  The  existing  Board  consists  of  5  mem- 
bers, four  of  whom  are  part-time  and  repre- 
sent special  Interest  groups.  I.e.  large 
mines,  small  mines,  employees  of  large  mines 
and  employees  of  small  mines. 


Under  the  new  bill  the  Board  would  be 
changed  to  a  full-time  Independent  Board 
of  five  members,  at  least  two  of  whom  would 
have  to  have  a  background,  by  reason  of  pre- 
vious education,  training  or  experience.  In 
coal  mining  technology,  one  member  would 
have  to  have  a  background  In  public  health 
and  two  members  would  be  drawn  from  the 
public  generally.  No  more  than  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  may  be  of  the  same  politi- 
cal party.  No  member  may  have  had  an  in- 
terest or  hold  any  office  in  or  in  connection 
with  the  coal  mining  industry  or  any  orga- 
nization representing  miners  for  at  least  one 
year  prior  to  his  appointment  and  during  the 
term  of  his  appointment. 

The  new  bill  will  obviously  greatly  increase 
the  workload  of  the  Coal  Mine  Safety  Board 
of  Review.  Not  only  vrill  it  continue  to  review 
withdrawal  orders  issued  by  mine  Inspectors, 
and  orders  of  the  Secretary,  but  It  will  also 
be  required  to  hold  hearings  on  proposed 
health  and  safety  standards  and  review  civil 
penalties  imposed  by  the  Secretary  in  the 
case  of  violations  ot  the  health  and  safety 
standards.  Clearly  the  Increased  workload  of 
the  Board  justifies  changing  it  to  a  full-time 
independent  Board.  Nor,  In  my  view,  is  there 
any  justification  for  having  Board  members 
represent  any  special  Interests.  Indeed,  since 
surface  mines  are  covered  for  the  first  time 
under  the  new  bill.'  if  we  were  to  continue 
with  the  old  Board,  we  could  justifiably  be 
asked  to  include  two  additional  members 
representing  operators  and  employees  of  sur- 
face coal  mines.  The  provision  of  the  new  hill 
requiring  that  members  of  the  Board  have  no 
connection  with  the  coal  mining  industry  or 
any  organization  representing  miners  within 
one  year  of  their  appointment,  and  during 
thrir  term  of  office.  Is  self-explanatory. 

Finally,  SecreUry  Hickel  in  his  letter  of 
May  23,  1969,  specifically  endorsed  this 
change. 

3.  Judicial  review  of  mandatory  health" and 
safety  standards:  S.  1300  is  silent  as  to  wheth- 
er and  when  mandatory  health  and  safety 
standards  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  are 
subject  to  judicial  review.  Given  the  silence 
of  the  bill  on  this  question,  under  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  and  relevant 
Court  decisions  construing  it.  it  might  be 
held  that  either  (a)  health  and  safety  stand- 
ards are  subject  to  Immediate  judicial  review 
in  the  District's  Courts  by  way  of  declaratory 
judgment  or  Injunction  proceedings  or  (b) 
the  propriety  of  a  health  and  safety  sUnd- 
ard may  be  atucked  as  a  defense  to  an  en- 
forcement proceeding,  e.g.,  a  proceeding  to 
impose  and  collect  a  fine  for  violation  of  a 
health  and  safety  standard  I  believe  that  a 
better  approach  than  either  of  these  two 
methods  of  judicial  review,  is  to  allow  ex- 
clusive review  of  mandatory  health  and 
safety  standards  in  the  Court  of  Apjjeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  by  petition  filed  by 
any  aggrieved  within  30  days  or  after  pro- 
mulgation of  standards  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, and  that  Is  what  my  new  bill  provides. 
The  bill  also  provides  that  t!ie  filing  of  a 
petition  for  review  does  not  automatically 
operate  as  a  stay  in  the  effectiveness  of  new 
standards  and  that  the  court  may  grant  a 
temporary  sUy  only  If  it  finds,  after  a  hear- 
ing, that  there  is  a  substantial  likelihood 
that  the  standards  are  erroneous  and  that 
serious  and  Irreparable  injury  will  occur  if 
the  stay  Is  not  granted. 

Under  this  approach,  the  availability  of , 
judicial  review  will  not  be  in  question;  more- 
over, the  validity  or  Invalidity  of  a  manda- 
tory health  or  safety  standard  will  be  estab- 
lished with  reasonable  promptness,  thus  re- 
moving the  unceruinty  which  might  other- 
wise persist  for  years  under  either  of  the 
two  other  approaches  to  judicial  review. 

4.  State  plans  and  the  requirement  of 
joint  inspections:  Under  S.  1300  the  provi- 
sions of  existing  law  concerning  sUte  plans 
and  requiring  joint  Inspection  in  all  but  Im- 
minent  danger    cases   would    be    continued. 
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mux  m  f«w  modlflcatloiu.  Under  tb»t  ap- 
proach »  wltlMlr»w»l  order  could  not  be  la- 
sued  In  •  CAM  not  Involving  an  Imminent 
danger  unleae  a  state  inspector  concurred 
In  the  order  or  a  neutral  third  party  con- 
curred In  tbe  order  in  tbe  event  the  state  In- 
spector disagreed.  These  provisions  do  not 
appear  to  have  sUmulated  the  sutes  to  en- 
ter into  agreementa  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment, for,  untu  now.  only  seven  states  have 
filed  state  plans  and  only  one  of  the  states. 
Virginia.  Is  a  major  coal-producing  state. 
Furthermore,  the  provisions  of  existing  law 
have  several  distinctly  undesirable  effects: 
First,  there  Is  some  Indication  the  require- 
ment tbat  a  state  Inspection  agency  be  no- 
tified of  an  Impending  Inspection  may 
have  resulted  In  coal  mines  being  notified 
In  advance  of  the  Insptectlons.  Second,  the 
requirement  of  a  Joint  Inspection  obviously 
reduces  the  total  amount  of  Inspections  that 
can  be  made  with  exlstlne;  manpower  and  Is 
thus  a  wasteful  use  of  the  limited  manpower 
resources  of  federal  and  state  mining  agen- 
cies. Also,  under  S.  1300.  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Board  of  Review  reopens  mines 
closed  by  Inspection  in  State  plan  States, 
while  IB- all  other  SUtes  the  Secretary  of 
t»w  Interior  or  his  delegate  performs  this 
administrative  function. 

S.  1300  also  provides  granu  to  the  states 
If  they  file  plans  approved  by  the  Secretary, 
but  the  plan  requirements  In  this  case  dif- 
fer from  the  plan  requirement";  relating  to 
Joint  Inspections.  Finally,  under  S.  1300 
there  Is  no  Judicial  review  of  a  decision  by 
the  Secretary  to  deny  approval  or  terminate 
approval  of  a  state  plan. 

Under  the  new  bill,  the  reqtilrrment  for 
Joint  Inspection,  concurrence  and  withdrawal 
orders  Is  completely  eliminated,  although 
the  requirement  that  the  state  afjencv  be 
notified  In  the  case  of  withdrawal  orders  U 
continued.  In  addition,  grants  may  be  made 
only  to  states  which  have  filed  approved  state 
plans  demonstrating  their  commitment  to 
Improving  mine  health  and  safety,  and  pro- 
vision is  made  for  Judicial  revlev/  of  deci- 
sions by  the  Secretary  denyini;  or  terminating 
approval  of  any  state  plan. 

Secretary  Hlckel,  In  commenting  on  this 
change  In  h.s  letter  of  May  23.  1969.  stated: 
"We  believe  that  these  amendments  are 
highly  desirable  and  an  excellent  substitute 
for  the  existing  State  plan  provisions." 

5.  Superrision  and  direction  of  rescue  and 
recovery  operatiom  by  the  Secretary:  Al- 
though section  103(f)  of  S.  1300  provides  that 
the  Secretary  may  issue  orders  to  Insure  the 
safety  of  any  person  in  a  coal  mine  In  the 
event  of  an  accident  and  may  approve  plans 
to  recover  any  penion  in  the  mine  or  recover 
the  mine  or  affected  areas  thereof.  It  does 
not  specifically  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
supervise  and  direct  all  rescue  operations. 
The  new  bill  contains  provisions  designed  to 
give  the  Secretary  this  pow»'r.  Secretary 
HIckel.  in  his  letter  of  May  23,  1969,  has 
approved  this  change. 

6.  Modifications  or  terminatiom  of  with- 
draical  orders  arid  re  inspections:  Section  lOS 
of  S.  1300  did  not  explicitly  state  when  re- 
Inspectlons  would  occur  in  the  case  of  any 
notice  or  withdrawal  order,  nor  did  it  specify 
that  the  inspector  who  originally  Issued  the 
notice  or  withdrawal  order  could  modify  or 
terminate  the  notice  or  order.  In  the  new  bill 
Section  105(3)  has  been  amended  to  cover 
these  points.  It  provides  for  relnspectlons  at 
the  expiration  of  the  time  fixed  for  correc- 
tion of  a  violation  In  any  notice  and  also 
provides  that  an  operator  may  request  a  spe- 
cial inspection  upon  the  expiration  of  the 
time  fixed  or  extended  in  the  notice  of  vio- 
lation or  at  any  other  time  the  operator  be- 
lieves that  tbe  conditions  causing  the  Is- 
suance of  the  notice  or  the  withdrawal  order 
have  been  corrected.  The  Secretary  Is  also 
authorized  to  establish  procedures  to  avoid 
unnecessary  or  repetitive  Inspections  under 
this  section.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  In 


his  May  23  letter,  baa  approved  this  change 
caUing  it  "highly  desirable  because  It  spelU 
out  a  procedure  which  we  intended  to  follow 
administratively." 

7.  Dangerout  conditiona  not  correctable  by 
existing  technology. — chronia^lty  dangeroui 
mines:  S.  1300  dbes  not  give  tbe  Secretary 
power  to  act  with  respect  to  what  may  be 
characterized,  for  lack  of  a  better  term,  aa  a 
"chronically  dangeroiu"'  mine.  I  refer  to  a 
mine  In  which  conditions  exist  which,  while 
they  do  not  create  the  problem  of  Imminent 
danger,  are  of  such  serious  nature  that  It  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  an  Imminent  dan- 
ger will  soon  result,  and  where  such  condi- 
tions cannot  ht  satisfactorily  corrected  and 
the  mine  or  the  portion  thereof  affected 
made  safe  because  of  a  lack  of  available 
technology.  The  new  bill  provides  that — If  a 
mine  Inspector  believes  that  such  conditions 
exist  in  a  mine,  he  must  notify  the  operator 
of  the  mine  and  file  a  copy  of  his  no- 
Uce.  Including  his  findings,  with  the  Sec- 
retary and  with  the  representative  of  the 
miners,  if  any.  In  that  mine.  On  receipt 
of  the  notice  the  Secretary  must  cause 
a  special  investigation  to  be  made  (which 
might  Include  another  Inspection)  and  which 
would  include  an  opportunity  for  the  oper- 
ator and  the  miners'  representative,  if  any, 
to  present  their  views  on  the  problem.  Upon 
completion  of  the  Investigation  and  the  Sec- 
retary would  then  make  findings  of  fact  and 
could  file  a  petition  with  the  Board  request- 
ing either  that  the  notice  Issued  by  the 
Inspector  be  cancelled  or  that  a  withdrawal 
order  be  issued  applicable  to  the  entire  mine 
or  appropriate  portion  thereof  and  that  such 
withdrawal  order  remain  in  effect  until  such 
time  that  the  Board  after  a  hearing  deter- 
mines that  the  conditions  have  been  abated. 
The  order  of  the  Board  would  be  subject  to 
review  In  the  Court  of  Appeals  as  would 
other  orders  of  the  Board. 

Secretary  HIckel.  In  his  letter  of  May  23, 
106D.  commenting  on  this  .imendment. 
f.axfd: 

"We  recognize  that  there  may  be  mines  or 
sections  thereof  where  such  situations  may 
exl't  or  win  pxlst  as  mining  continues  deeper 
and  deeper  below  the  earth's  surface.  Such 
deep  mining  may  present  considerable  haz- 
ards for  which  there  is  no  available  tech- 
nology to  overcome  them.  In  such  cases  or 
In  other  situations  where  special  hazards 
exist,  we  believe  that  there  should  be  a  pro- 
cedure established  for  determining  the  facts 
and.  where  appropriate,  closing  these  mines 
If  we  are  to  Insure  as  safe  conditions  as  pos- 
sible. We  believe  the  procedure  set  forth  In 
the  .amendment  Is  a  reasonable  one.  It  pro- 
\ides  adequate  safeguarxls  to  the  operators 
and  to  the  miners.  Accordingly,  we  support 
this  change  In  the  bill.  " 

8.  Reriev;  of  uithdratcal  orders  by  the 
Secretary:  Section  106  of  S.  1300  continued 
the  optional  formal  review  available  before 
the  Secretary  In  the  case  of  withdrawal  or- 
ders. Under  the  new  bill,  these  provisions 
have  been  somewhat  simplified  and  the  pro- 
ceeding made  slightly  less  formal  (no  hearing 
Is  now  required).  In  addition,  inconformity 
with  the  alteration  in  the  provisions  relating 
to  state  plans,  the  provision  in  S.  1300  con- 
tinuing provisions  in  existing  law  precluding 
review  by  the  Secretary  of  withdrawal  orders 
involving  mines  located  In  states  which  have 
approved  state  plans  In  effect,  has  been  de- 
leted. Secretary  HIckel,  In  bis  letter  of  May 
23,  1969,  approved  this  change. 

9.  Proceedings  before  the  Coal  Mine  Safety 
Board  of  Review:  The  new  bill  clarifies  and 
simplifies  provisions  relating  to  review  of 
withdrawal  orders  by  the  Coal  Mine  Safety 
Board  of  Review.  In  addition,  provisions  have 
been  added  concerning  the  Board's  role  in 
passing  on  petitions  by  the  Secretary  In  the 
case  of  chronically  dangerous  mines,  de- 
scribed above,  and  for  the  Imposition  of  civil 
penalties  on  operators  of  mines  In  which 
violations    of    tbe    mandatory    health    and 


safety  standarda  have  been  found  by  Inspec- 
tors. The  new  bill  also  permits  either  the 
operator  or  the  representative  of  tbe  miners, 
as  appropriate,  to  Intervene  in  a  proceeding 
before  tbe  Board  with  the  same  rights  aa  any 
other  party.  Permissive  Intervention  Is 
allowed  for  other  interested  persons,  and 
such  other  persons,  if  permitted  to  Intervene 
are  accorded  the  rights  of  parties,  unless  the 
Board  otherwise  so  orders. 

10.  Civil  penalties:  Under  S.  1300  the  Sec- 
retary Is  given  tbe  power  to  Impose  a  civil 
penalty  in  an  amount  up  to  $10,000  on  an 
operator  of  a  mine  In  which  violation  of  a 
mandatory  health  or  safety  standard  occurs. 
No  procedure  Is  specified  for  the  Secretary  to 
follow  in  assessing  the  penalty:  section 
113(a)  merely  lists  tbe  factors  which  the 
Secretary  must  take  into  account  in  de- 
termining the  amount  of  the  penalty.  Upon 
written  request  by  an  operator  within  30 
days  after  receipt  of  an  order  assessing  a 
penalty  tbe  Board  Is  required  to  hold  a  hear- 
ing to  determine  whether  a  violation  of  a 
mandatory  health  or  safety  standard  did  oc- 
cur and  whether  the  amount  of  a  penalty  is 
warranted  or  should  be  compromised. 
Finally,  under  S.  1300  upon  tbe  failure  of  an 
oper::tor  to  pay  a  penalty  the  Secretary  could 
req\iest  the  Attorney  General  to  Institute  a 
civil  action  in  an  appropriate  district  court 
to  collect  the  penalty.  Presumably,  although 
the  bill  does  not  cover  tbe  point  explicitly, 
the  trial  before  the  district  court  would  be  a 
de  novo  proceeding. 

This  procedure  has  been  modified  under 
the  new  bill.  It  provides  that  upon  notifica- 
tion of  a  violation  of  a  mandatory  health 
or  safety  standard  the  Secretary  shall  cause 
such  further  Investigation  to  be  made  aa  he 
deems  appropriate.  Including  the  opportunity 
for  the  representative  of  the  miners.  If  any, 
to  present  Information  relating  to  the  Is- 
suance of  the  notice  and  the  amount  of  the 
penalty.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  Investi- 
gation the  Secretary  is  required  to  make  find- 
ings of  fact,  and.  If  he  finds  that  a  civil 
penalty  should  be  Imposed,  must  Issue  an 
order  ar>se«slng  the  penalty  and  Incorporat- 
ing his  findings  therein.  If  the  operator  falls 
to  pay  the  (jenalty  within  the  time  prescribed 
In  the  order,  the  Secretary  may  file  a  petition 
with  the  Coal  Mine  Safety  Board  of  Review 
requesting  that  the  Board  order  the  payment 
of  the  penalty.  The  Secretary's  findings  con- 
stitute prima  facie  evidence  In  the  proceed- 
ing before  the  Board.  In  addition,  the  factor 
of  the  willfulness  of  the  violation  has  been 
arlded  to  the  criteria  to  be  considered  In  de- 
termining the  amount  of  the  penalty. 

Under  the  new  bill,  orders  of  the  Board  in- 
volvine  penalties  are  subject  to  Judicial  re- 
view ijefore  an  appropriate  Court  of  Appeals. 
Just  as  are  other  orders  of  tbe  Board.  In  the 
event  that  an  operator  falls  to  comply  with 
an  order  of  the  Board  within  the  time  pre- 
scribed therein,  the  appropriate  federal  dis- 
trict court  Is  given  Jurisdiction  to  enter  a 
final  Judgment  requiring  payment  of  the  pen- 
alty set  by  tbe  order.  Since  Judicial  review 
of  the  order  is  available  In  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, the  district  court  does  not  have  the 
power  to  review  the  correctness  of  the  Board's 
order  In  any  such  proceeding. 

Secretary  HIckel.  In  his  letter  of  May  23. 
1969.  approved  these  changes. 

11.  Temporary  relief  from  withdrawal  or- 
ders:  3.  1330  continued  the  provisions  of  ex- 
isting law  allowing  temporary  relief  to  be 
granted  by  the  Coal  ASine  Safety  Board  of 
Review  after  a  hearing  at  which  all  parties 
are  given  an  opportunity  to  be  heard.  Under 
the  new  bill,  additional  conditions  must  be 
satisfied  before  temporary  relief  may  be 
granted  by  either  the  Board  or  the  courts 
upon  Judicial  review.  Those  additional  condi- 
tions are  that  the  applicant  for  temporary  re- 
lief must  demonstrate  that  there  Is  a  sub- 
stantial likelihood  the  withdrawal  order  was 
erroneously  Issued,  that  he  will  suffer  serious 
and  Irreparable  harm  If  the  order  Is  not  Ls- 
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sued,  and  that  the  Issuance  of  temporary  re- 
lief win  not  adversely  affect  health  and  safety 
of  tbe  miners  employed  in  the  affected  mine. 

12.  Rights  of  labor  organizations:  S.  1300 
would  continue  the  provisions  of  existing  law 
which,  in  general,  require  that  a  representa- 
tive, if  any,  of  the  miners  employed  at  a 
mine  Involved  in  a  proceeding  be  notified 
of  orders,  applications  for  review  etc.  The 
new  bill  considerably  strengthens  the  rights 
of  labor  organizations  In  proceedings  under 
the  act.  Under  section  103(g)  of  the  new  bill, 
whenever  any  miner  or  an  authorized  repre- 
sentative of  miners  has  reason  to  believe  that 
a  violation  of  a  mandatory  health  or  safety 
standard  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  ex- 
ists, or  that  an  imminent  danger  exists  in  a 
mine,  the  miner  or  representative  may  notify 
the  Secretary  or  his  authorized  representa- 
tive^^nd  within  24  hours  thereafter  a  spe- 
cial inspection  must  be  made  of  tbe  mine  in 
question.  Under  section  108(a)  ( I )  of  the  new 
bill  the  representative.  If  any,  of  the  miners 
in  an  affected  mine  may  apply  to  the  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Board  of  Review  for  review 
of  a  withdrawal  order  or  a  decision  by  the 
Secretary.  Under  S.  1300  and  existing  law 
only  the  operator  could  apply  for  such  review. 
As  noted  above,  the  representatives  of  min- 
ers are  also  given  the  right  to  Intervene  in 
proceedings  before  the  Board  involving  the 
review  of  withdrawal  orders  or  petitions  by 
the  Secretary  Involving  chronically  danger- 
ous mines.  In  addition,  under  section  109(a) 
of  the  new  bill  representatives  of  miners  are 
given  the  rlgbt  to  seek  Judicial  review  of 
decisions  Issud^  by  the  Board  under  section 

108.       r~N  A 

13.  Vnwarruht^tle  failures  to  comply  with 
health  or  safet^ittndards:  Under  S.  1300  and 
existing  law,  a  second  unwarrantable  failure 
to  comply  with  a  mandatory  health  or  safety 
standard  may  result  in  a  withdrawal  order 
only  If  the  second  unwarrantable  failure  Is 
f  ovind  at  an  Inspection  subsequent  to  the  one 
during  which  the  first  unwarrantable  failure 
was  found.  Under  the  new  bill,  two  or  more 
unwarrantable  failures  to  comply  with  the 
same  health  or  safety  standard  may  result 
in  withdrawal  orders  If  found  at  the  same 
or  during  any  subsequent  lnspections<luring 
a  90-day  period. 

14.  Criminal  penalties  for  keeping  false 
records:  The  new  bill  contains  a  provision 
not  in  S.  1300  making  It  a  criminal  offense  to 
knowingly  falsify  records  required  to  be  kept 
under  tbe  act. 

15.  Interim  Safety  Standards:  Section  301 
of  tbe  bill  has  been  amended  to  emphasize 
that  the  purpose  of  these  standards  Is  to  take 
advantage  of  long  experience  and  technologi- 
cal advances  to  provide  immediate  protec- 
tion to  the  miners  from  safety  hazards.  Also, 
the  bill  direct*  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  take  immediate  steps  to  upgrade  those 
standards  as  promptly  as  possible,  particu- 
larly in  connection  with  dangers  associated 
with  trolley  and  trolley  feeder  wires,  splicing 
to  trailing  cables,  roof  falls,  and  methane 
and  oxygen  testing.  Lastly  this  section  would 
direct  that  the  Secretary  not  grant  excep- 
tions under  the  prescribed  standards  unless 
they  are  warranted,  and  unless  the  granting 
of  the  exception  will  not  pose  a  safety  haz- 
ard. These  provisions  were  not  In  S.  1300. 

Section  302(B)  continues  the  requirement 
of  telephone  service  In  the  mine,  but  does  not 
require  it  where  the  working  section  is  within 
the  portal.  Tbe  reason  for  this  change  is 
that  a  person  can  shout  from  this  distance. 

Section  302(e)  would  require  that  each 
miner  be  equipped  with  an  approved  self- 
rescuer  to  protect  the  miner  lor  one  hour 
or  more.  It  is  not  In  S.  1300.  This  device  will 
enable  the  miner  to  protect  himself  for  a  rea- 
sonable period  after  an  emergency  from 
noxious  gas  and  other  hostile  fumes  and 
improve  his  chances  of  reaching  safety. 

SecUon  302(1)  directs  the  Secretary  to  pro- 
vide a  method  for  assuring  that  miners  not 


work  in  oxygen-deficient  atmospheres.  This 
is  not  in  S.  1300. 

Section  ''02(J)  requires  that  the  operator 
have  adequate  sanitary  and  bathing  facilities 
for  the  miners.  This  Is  not  in  S.  1300. 

Section  303  includes  the  Improved  pro- 
visions recommended  by  Interior  on  May  23, 
1969,  relative  to  roof  controls.  It  also  requires 
that  the  operator  investigate  and  record  all 
roof  falls  whether  death  or  Injury  results. 
This  latter  provision  should  be  helpful  In 
improving  the  technology  in  controlling  roof 
falls. 

Section  304(c)  Includes  the  May  23  recom- 
mended provisions  of  the  Department. 

A  number  of  the  provisions  relating  to 
ventilation  have  been  strengthened  in  order 
to   further  narrow  the  hazard  to  safety. 

Section  306(1)  has  been  strengthened  to 
make  it  clear  that  all  grandfathered  non- 
permissible  face  equipment  in  gassy  mines 
must  be  made  permissible  in  16  months  after 
enactment  without  exception.  Also,  the  basis 
for  granting  exceptions  in  non-gassy  mines 
has  been  clarified.  Face  equipment  under 
25  h.p.  and  Junction  boxes  must  be  made 
permissible  within  16  months  after 
enactment. 

The  record  shows  that,  of  the  52  Ignitions 
in  non -gassy  mines  since  1952,  twelve  were 
caused  by  non-permissible  equipment  of  the 
small  h.p.  type.  Grandfathered  non,-permlssl- 
ble  equipment  in  gassy  mines  has  been  per- 
mitted since  1952 — a  far  greater  pA-lod  than 
it  seems  Congress  really  Intended  at  that 
time.  These  changes  are  not  In  S.  1300. 

Section  307(d)  limits  the  number  of  tem- 
porary splices  In  trailing  cables  to  2,  except 
that  a  third  may  be  made  during  a  shift,  but 
then  such  splices  must  be  made  permanent 
after  the  shift. 

In  the  past  10  years,  there  have  been  50 
Ignitions  from  temporary  splices  In  trailing 
cables.  This  is  not  In  S.   1300. 

The  provisions  relative  to  medium  and  low 
voltage  alternating  current  circuits  have 
been  greatly  improved  by  the  addition  of  a 
number  of  new  standards.  Interest  In  the 
medium  type  of  voltage  is  growing  as  larger 
machines  are  Introduced  with  higher  voltages 
to  attain  the  lowest  costs. 

Section  311(d)  provides  increased  protec- 
tion against  dangers  from  trolley  and  trolley 
feeder  wires.  There  were  3  fatalities  last  year 
caused  by  persons  contacting  such  wires. 

In  addition  to  these  changes,  the  bill 
makes  a  number  of  other  changes  in  the 
standards  designed  to  provide  better  safety. 

16.  Administration  comments  on  changes 
incorporated  in  S.  2405:  The  following  is  the 
text  of  the  letter  of  May  23.  1969,  from  Sec- 
retary HIckel  to  Senator  Williams  and  myself 
commenting  on  many  of  the  changes  incor- 
porated in  the  new  bill.  (The  text  of  the 
amendments  h.is  been  omitted  from  the 
letter) : 

U.S.  Department  or  the  Interior,  Of- 
fice OP  the  Secretary, 

Washington,  D.C..  May  23.  1969. 
Hon.  Harrison  A.  Wit^liams. 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Labor.  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.   U.S. 
Senate.  Washington,  B.C. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senator  Javits: 
During  the  last  two  weeks,  members  of  my 
staff  have  been  carefully  reviewing  the  pro- 
visions of  S.  1300,  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969,  as  well  as 
other  bills  on  this  subject  with  Mr.  Mlttle- 
man  and  Mr.  Blackwell  of  your  professional 
staff  with  tJtie  view  to  developing  the  most 
effective  legislation  possible  In  this  area.  As 
part  of  this  effort,  these  gentlemen  requested 
a  series  of  possible  amendments  for  consid- 
eration by  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor  and 
the  full  Committee.  These  amendments  are 
enclosed.  In  addition,  we  are  taking  this  op- 


portunity to  express  our  views  on  them  In 
order  to  facilitate  the  early  enactment  of  the 
Administration's  bill  S.  1300.  Our  comments 

follow: 

amendment  no.  1 
Tliis  amendment  would  revise  section  2(g) 
of  S.  1300  by  providing  a  broader  statement 
of  the  purpose  of  the  bill  to  include  coopera- 
tion with  the  States  and  to  improve  research 
and  development  programs.  S.  1300  now  does 
cover  both  of  these  items.  We  believe  th  .s 
change  is  more  descriptive  of  the  bill's  pur- 
pose and  therefore  desirable. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    2 

This  amendment  is  technical. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     3 

This  ;imcndment  would  make  it^ear  that 
the  Secretary  could  hold  hearings  In  the  de- 
velopment of  mine  health  or  safety  stand- 
ards. We  think  the  bill  authorizes  such  hear- 
ings now.  but  we  welcome  the  clarification. 

AMENDMENT    NOS.    4    AND    S 

The  first  of  these  would  revise  section 
101(f)  of  S.  1300  and  add  a  new  section 
101(g).  The  second  is  a  technical  change  to 
correspond  with  the  first. 

SecUon  101(f)  of  the  bill  now  would 
establish  the  procedure  for  review  of  the 
Secretary's  proposed  health  and  safety 
standards  by  the  Board  and  for  the  promul- 
gation of  such  standards  by  the  Secretary 
after  such  review.  The  new  section  101(f) 
would  merely  clarify  this  language.  We  have 
no  objection  to  this  change. 

The  new  section  101(g)  would  provide  for 
the  appeal  by  an  "aggrieved"  person  of  any 
standard  referred  to  the  Board  for  review 
by  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  substantial  evidence  rule 
would  apply  in  the  case  of  such  appeals. 
Also,  the  filing  of  the  appeal  does  not  auto- 
matically stay  the  effective  date  of  the 
standards,  unless  the  court  so  orders. 

We  would  prefer  that  such  a  provision  not 
be  included  in  the  bill  because  of  the  pos- 
sible delays  that  may  occur  if  the  court  st-iys 
the  effective  date  of  the  appealed  standard. 
We  believe  that  there  is  an  adequate  oppor- 
tunity for  review  at  the  time  of  enforcement. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    6 

This  amendment  would  add  a  new  provi- 
sion to  section  103(c)  of  the  bill  authorizing 
the  Secretary,  or  the  inspector,  in  case  of 
mine  accidents,  to  supervise  and  direct  res- 
cue and  recovery  operations  If  necessary. 
While  we  have  had  no  difficulty  in  this  area 
in  the  past,  we  would  not  object  to  such  a 
pro\ision. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    7 

Section  104  of  S.  1300  continues  the  pres- 
ent State  plan  provisions  of  the  1952  Act 
with  two  exceptions  relating  to  spot  inspec- 
tions and  unavailability  of  a  State  inspector. 

S.  1300  would  direct  that  the  Secretary 
cooperate  with  the  State  and  that  he  ap- 
prove any  State  plan  submitted  by  a  State 
that  meets  certain  criteria,  including  one  re- 
quiring no  advance  notice  of  an  inspection 
to  operators  and  one  that  would  assure  that 
the  State  would  promptly  assign  inspectors 
to  participate  in  inspections  with  the  Fed- 
eral inspectors.  The  Secretary  cannot  disap- 
prove a  State  plan  without  first  affording  an 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  to  the  State.  If 
the  Secretary  finds  that  the  administration 
of  a  plan  is  not  being  complied  with  or  that 
there  is  a  failure  of  cooperation  in  its  ad- 
ministration, he  can.  after  notice,  withdraw  . 
his  approval.  The  bill  provides  that  no  in- 
spection of  a  mine  by  a  Federal  inspector 
may  be  made  in  a  State  where  there  is  an 
approved  State  plan  unless  the  State  in- 
spector participates,  except  where  It  is  found 
that  an  Inspection  is  urgently  needed  to 
determine  an  imminent  danger  and  that  the 
accompaniment  of  a  State  inspector  wovild 
cause  delay,  or  where,  after  notice,  a  State 
inspector  is  not  pro\icled  in  due  time,  and 
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meept  wlMf*  »  spot  insp«ctloD  U  deemed 
••MnttAl  by  tb*  P*der»l  inapeetor.  TIm  iMt 
two  MeapOoiu  are  not  found  In  the  1963 
Act. 

After  dlacuwlons  with  the  Committee  sUff 
on  the  9t»t«  plan  proTlslons  of  the  UU.  we 
h*T*  reoooaldered  the  need  for.  and  the  de- 
BlrabUlty  oi.  the  State  plan  provisions  of  the 
bin  M  Just  outlined.  It  Is  now  our  view  that 
theee  provisions  should  not  b«  continued  In 
their  present  form  for  the  following  reasons: 
First,  the  requirement  that  a  State  in- 
spector participate  in  an  Inspection  with  a 
Federal  inspector  Is  a  wasteful  use  of  precious 
manpower  that  oould  be  better  put  to  use  to 
Insure  nu>re  Inspections  of  more  mines  In 
that  particular  State.  Since  our  Inspection 
forces  and  those  of  the  States  are  limited  In 
numbers,  we  believe  that  these  forces  should 
be  used  to  accomplish  the  greac«st  degree  of 
health  and  safety  possible  through  the  con- 
duct of  as  many  Inspections  by  these  Joint 
forces  as  poaalble. 

Second,  our  Federal  Injipectors  are  well 
trained  employees  who  have  long  experience 
In  connection  with  coal  mine  operations. 
History  has  shown  that  both  the  operators 
snd  thv'mlners  in  those  mining  States  where 
w  Joint-'tnspectlon  is  not  required  have  a 
high  regard  for  the  Federal  Inspector.  While 
they  may  disagree  In  some  Instances,  they 
generally  agree  that  his  efforts  are  quite  good. 
The  single  inspector  approach  has  worked 
well  In  those  States. 

The  amendment  would  provide  for  the 
approval  of  State  plans  to  promote  Federal- 
State  coordination  and  cooperation  in  im- 
proving health  and  safety  conditions  in  coal 
mines  in  accordance  with  certain  criteria.  It 
would  also  provide  for  the  disapproval  of 
such  plans  and  for  the  withdrawal  of  ap- 
proval thereof.  In  the  latter  case,  provision 
is  made  for  review  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  of  the  Secretary's 
decision  to  withdraw. 

These  State  plans  form  a  basis  for  nukklng 
grants  to  the  State  to  carry  out  the  plan, 
including  the  training  of  State  inspectors, 
to  conduct  research  and  planning  studies, 
to  carry  out  programs  designed  to  Improve 
State  workmen's  compensation  laws  relating 
to  pneumonocontosls  and  injury  and  death  of 
miners:  and  to  assist  the  States  in  planning 
and  Implementing  other  prognuns  to  advance 
health  and  safety  in  coal  mines.  These  grants 
m«y  not  be  used  to  supplant  State  funds, 
but  only  to  supplement  such  funds.  The 
amount  of  the  grant  to  a  State  shall  not 
exceed  80  percent  of  the  sum  expended  by 
the  State  for  carrying  out  Its  enforcement 
program,  and  the  appropriation  authorized 
for  these  grants  must  be  distributed  to  the 
States  on  an  equitable  basis  where  there  is 
an  approved  plan. 

Finally,  this  amendment  would  direct  the 
Secretary  to  cooperate  with  the  State  In 
carrying  out  a  plan  and  to  develop  and  fi- 
nance a  program  of  training  Federal  and 
State  inspectors  Jointly.  The  Secretary  would 
also  cooperate  with  the  States  In  establish- 
ing a  system  of  exchanging  Federal  and  State 
inspection  reports  for  the  purposes  of  Im- 
proving health  and  safety  conditions  In  the 
mines  of  that  State. 

We  believe  that  these  amendments  are 
highly  desirable  and  an  excellent  substitute 
for  the  existing  State  plan  provisions. 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.  10.  11,  AND  12 

The  first  of  these  amendments  would  re- 
vise section  lOSig)  of  S.  1300.  It  would  con- 
tinue the  provision  that  the  Inspector  may 
modify  or  terminate  any  notice  or  withdrawal 
order.  In  addition  It  would  add  a  provision 
which  is  simitar  to  one  found  In  the  1952 
Act  providing  a  procedure  by  which  an  oper- 
atjr  may  request  a  special  inspection  upon 
the  expiration  of  a  time  fixed  or  extended 
In  a  notice  of  a  violation  of  a  standard  or 
at  any  other  time  the  operator  believes  that 
the  conditions  causing  the  Issuance  of  the 
order   or   notice   have   been   corrected.   The 


Secretary  U  authorized  to  esUbllsh  proce- 
dures by  regulation  to  avoid  unnecessary  or 
repetitive  Inspections. 

We  believe  that  thia  change  in  the  blU 
is  highly  desirable  because  It  spells  out  a 
procedure  which  we  Intended  to  follow  ad- 
ministratively. 

Another  of  these  amendments  would  add 
a  new  Mctlon  106(h)  to  the  bill.  This  new 
section  would  provide  that  if  an  Inspector 
finds  that  conditions  exist  In  a  mine  which, 
while  they  do  not  create  a  problem  of  an 
imminent  danger,  are  of  such  serious  nature 
that  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  an  im- 
minent danger  will  result  soon,  and  that 
such  conditions  cannot  be  satisfactorily  cor- 
rected and  the .  mine  or  a  portion  thereof 
made  safe  because  of  a  lack  of  available  tech- 
nology, he  must  notify  the  operator  of  the 
mine  or  his  agent  of  these  conditions  and 
file  a  copy  thereof.  Including  his  findings, 
with  the  Secretary  and  with  the  representa- 
tives of  the  miners.  If  any,  in  that  mine.  On 
receipt  of  this  notice,  the  Secretary  must 
cause  a  special  investigation  to  be  made 
which  could  Include  another  inspection  and 
which  would  Include  an  opportunity  for  the 
operator  and  the  miners'  representative  to 
present  their  "lews  on  the  problem.  Once  the 
Investigation  Is  completed,  the  Secretary 
then  would  make  findings  of  fact  and  file 
a  petition  with  the  Board  requesting  either 
that  the  nctlre  Issued  by  the  Inspector  be 
cancelled,  or  that  a  withdrawal  order  be 
Issued  applicable  to  the  entire  mine  or  the 
appropriate  portion  thereof  and  that  such 
withdrawal  continue  until  such  time  as 
the  Board,  after  hearings,  determines  that 
the  conditions  have  been  abated.  The  Sec- 
retary would  send  a  copy  of  this  petition  to 
the  Board.  This  petition  would  be  subject 
to  review  In  the  Court  of  Appeals  as  provided 
later  In  the  bill. 

This  provision  in  the  bill  Is  new.  It  Is  des- 
ignated to  meet  situations  that  may  arise 
In  the  future  where  a  particular  mine  or  sec- 
tion of  a  mine  Is  being  operated  under  con- 
ditions that  are  considered  dangerous,  but 
not  of  the  tvpe  that  would  require  the  Isjiu- 
ance  of  an  Imminent  danger  order.  We  rec- 
oTnlze  that  there  may  be  mines  or  sections 
thereof  where  such  situations  may  exist 
or  will  exist  as  mining  continues  deeper  and 
deeper  below  the  earth's  surface.  Such  deep 
mining  may  present  considerable  hazards  for 
which  there  is  no  available  technology  to 
overcome  them.  In  such  cases  or  In  other 
situations  where  special  hazards  exist,  we 
believe  that  there  should  be  a  procedure  es- 
tablished for  determining  the  facts  and, 
where  appropriate.  closlng<  these  mines  If 
we  are  to  Insure  as  same  conditions  as  pos- 
sible. We  believe  the  procedure  set  forth  In 
the  .imendment  Is  a  reasonable  one.  It  pro- 
vides adequate  safeguards  to  the  operators 
and  to  the  miners.  Accordingly,  we  support 
this  change  In  the  bill. 

Another  of  these  amendments  would  re- 
designate section  106(h)(1)  of  the  bill  as 
section  lOSill  and  make  some  modifications 
in  the  langviage  consistent  with  the  changes 
mentioned  above  relating  to  the  State  plan. 
As  revised,  section  106(1)  would  require  that 
the  Federal  Inspector  who  Issued  an  order 
applicable  to  any  mine  In  which  there  is 
an  approved  State  plan  shall  Immediately 
notify  the  State  agency  thereof.  Following 
the  Issuance  of  the  order,  the  operator  of 
the  mine  may  request  that  the  State  mine 
inspector  inspect  the  mine.  We  see  no  rea- 
son for  the  continuing  of  this  provision,  be- 
cause It  provides  no  remedy  once  the  State 
Inspector  acts. 

The  last  of  these  amendments  would  de- 
lete the  remainder  of  section  105(h)  of  the 
bill  which  relates  to  the  State  plan  as  found 
in  S.  1300  at  present.  These  provisions  .ire  no 
longer  necessary. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    l.i 

Section  106  of  S.  1300  would  provide  an 
optional  formal  review  procedure  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  withdrawal  orders  at  the  request  of 


the  operator.  The  operator,  however,  need 
not  appeal  to  the  Secretary  but  may  go  di- 
rectly to  the  Board. 

The  new  section  108  eliminates  this  op- 
tional review  to  the  Secretary,  but  provides 
a  quick  Infortnal  mechanism  by  which  any 
order  may  be  terminated  or  affirmed  admin- 
istratively without  such  formal  review.  Such 
a  procedure  Is  now  available  under  the  1062 
Act  and,  upon  reflection,  we  believe  It  should 
be  continued  In  this  bill. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    14 

The  1952  Act,  S.  1300.  and  incidentally  S. 
355.  provide  for  the  review  of  withdrawal  or- 
ders by  the  Board  and  authorize  the  Board 
to  terminate  and  affirm  such  orders.  S.  1300 
also  provides  a  review  by  the  Board  of  pro- 
posed mandatory  health  and  safety  standards 
and  expand  the  membership  of  the  Board 
for  this  sole  purpose.  In  addition,  under  the 
1952  Act  and  S.  1300,  where  there  Is  an  ap- 
proved State  plan,  a  withdrawal  order  cannot 
be  terminated  by  the  Federal  Inspector,  but 
must  be  brought  before  the  Board  for  termi- 
nation. In  this  latter  case  the  Board's  action 
Is  largely  administrative,  for  In  States  where 
there  is  no  approved  State  plan,  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  can  now  terminate 
a  withdrawal  order  after  a  3-man  inspection. 
Under  3.  1300  the  Inspector,  in  the  case  of 
States  where  there  is  no  approved  State  plan, 
may  terminate  a  withdrawal  order.  The  pro- 
cedure for  termination  of  a  withdrawal  order 
by  the  Board  Is  quite  Informal  due  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  some  considerable  urgency 
to  reopen  the  mine.  There  Is  no  formal  ap- 
peal taken.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  whole 
matter  U  handled  by  a  series  of  telephone 
calls  from  the  Inspector,  who  Inspects  the 
mine  to  determine  If  the  withdrawal  order 
should  be  terminated,  to  the  Director  and 
from  the  Director  to  the  staff  of  the  Board, 
and  finally  to  the  Board  members  themselves 
wherever  they  may  be  located.  Upon  review  of 
this  procedure  with  your  staff,  we  believe  that 
this  procedure  is  more  properly  one  that 
should  be  handled  by  the  Inspector,  as  In  the 
case  of  the  States  where  there  Is  no  approved 
plan. 

S.  1300  and  S.  355  continue  the  present 
provisions  of  the  1952  Act  relative  to  the 
representation  on  the  5-member  board  by 
persons  representing  the  viewpoint  of  the 
operators  and  the  miners  In  underground 
mining  operations,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  mining  operation.  Except  for  the  chair- 
man, they  are  not  required  to  divest  them- 
selves of  any  Interest — financial  or  other- 
wise— with  the  industry.  The  chairman  can- 
not have  any  pecuniary  interest,  or  be  em- 
ployed by  the  Industry  for  one  year  prior  to 
employment,  but  the  1952  Act  and  the  two 
bills  are  silent  on  such  interest  and  employ- 
ment during  his  term.  Decisions  of  the  Board 
involving  a  particular  category  of  mine  can 
only  be  made  when  the  mine  operators'  and 
workers'  representatives  for  that  categorj-  of 
mine  parUclpate  in  the  decision-making 
process.  The  membership  of  the  Board  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  they  are  part- 
time  employees. 

To  date  the  Board  has  done  a  creditable 
Job.  It  is  experienced  in  mining  technology 
and  knows  the  problems  of  the  miners  and 
the  operators.  But  the  Board  has  had  few 
cases  over  the  last  17  years.  It  is  reason- 
able to  expect  that  this  workload  will  In- 
crease under  this  leglslalton.  particularly 
when  we  consider  that  the  Board  will  be 
reviewing  civil  penalties  also.  We  now  be- 
lieve that  a  part-time  Board  would  not  be 
satisfactory.  In  addition,  It  has  come  to  out 
attention  that,  since  the  bill  also  covers  sur- 
face mines,  the  operators  and  workers  of  that 
part  of  the  Industry  would  have  a  legitimate 
claim  of  discrimination  unless  the  operators 
and  workers  of  that  segment  of  the  indus- 
try are  represented  on  the  Board. 

Upon  reflection  of  all  of  these  factors,  we 
believe  that  It  would  be  better  to  abandon 
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the  present  type  of  a  Board  and  eatabllsh  a 
new  review  prooedure. 

One  altemattve  would  be  to  establish  a 
hearing  procedure  within  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  placing  the  decision-making  au- 
thority in  the  Secretary  along  the  lines  of  the 
AdmlnlstratlTe  Procedures  Act  or  establish  a 
Board  subordinate  to  the  Secretary  with  final 
decision  In  the  Secretary.  Ilils  approach, 
however,  raises  the  age-old  criticism  leveled 
against  many  agencies  of  fusion  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities In  the  Secretary  of  enforce- 
ment, prosecutor,  Judge,  and  Jury. 

The  second  alternative  which  we  believe 
to  be  far  superior,  and  which  Is  followed  In 
the  encloaed  amendments,  would  be  to  es- 
tablish a  6-member  full-time  Board  as  an 
Independent  afpency  not  subordinate  to  the 
Secretary.  We  note  that  the  Department  of 
Transportation  Act  (80  Stat.  931.  935),  In 
establishing  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board,  transferred  many  functions  of 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  the  Board 
and  gave  It  final  authority.  The  Board's 
membership  would  include  2  people  having 
a  t>ackgroimd  either  by  training,  education, 
or  experience  in  mining  technology,  one  hav- 
ing a  public  health  background,  and  the  last 
2  being  drawn  from  the  general  public.  Board 
members  under  this  approach  would  not 
have  any  Interest  in — financial  or  other- 
wise— or  hold  any  office  in,  the  coal  mine 
industry  for  at  least  one  year  prior  to  their 
appointment  and  during  the  entire  term  of 
their  appointment.  Like  the  present  Board, 
membership  would  be  for  a  term  of  5  years. 
The  President  would  designate  one  of  the 
members  as  chairman.  In  order  to  avoid  hia- 
tus between  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the 
bill  and  the  appointment  of  Board  mem- 
bers, the  present  Board  would  continue  in 
office  In  accordance  with  the  conditions  un- 
der which  they  were  appointed  until  they 
are  replaced  or  reappointed  under  the  bill. 

The  remaining  provisions  of  section  107  of 
S.  1300  are  Included  in  the  enclosed  amend- 
ments with  few  changes  except  those  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  principal  changes  rel- 
ative to  the  Board  membership.  With  the 
establishment  of  this  full-time  Board,  we  see 
no  further  reason  for  the  addition  of  part- 
time  members  solely  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
viewing proposed  mandatory  health  and 
safety  standards.  This  function  can  be  car- 
ried out  by  this  new  Board.  The  amend- 
ments delete  this  provision  In  S.  1300. 

We  recommend  the  adoption  of  this  ap- 
proach. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    IS 

This  amendment  would  revise  the  present 
provisions  of  section  108  of  the  bill  relative 
to  the  fimctlon*  of  the  Board.  In  most  re- 
Sfkects,  the  changes  brought  about  by  this 
amendment  are  clarifying  In  nature. 

The  amendment  would  provide  for  the  ap- 
peal by  the  operator  or  the  representative 
of  the  miners.  If  any,  of  any  Imminent  dan- 
ger order  or  other  withdrawal  order  Issued 
under  section  105  of  the  bill  directly  to  the 
Board.  It  would  also  provide  for  an  appeal 
of  decisions  made  by  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  section  106  of  the  bill  as  amended  by  the 
enclosed  amendments  relating  to  the  contin- 
uance or  termination  of  a  withdrawal  order. 
Procedures  for  the  filing  and  considering  of 
such  request  for  appeal  are  similar  to  those 
that  are  found  In  section  108  of  the  bill. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  would  pro- 
vide for  a  hearing  upon  a  petition  filed  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section  105(b)  of 
the  bill,  as  amended.  That  new  section  re- 
lates to  the  filing  of  a  petition  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  close  a  mine  that  Is  operating  under 
conditions  which  cannot  be  corrected  because 
of  a  lack  of  available  technology.  The  amend- 
ment also  provides  for  a  hearing  by  the 
Board  on  petitions  filed  by  the  Secretary  un- 
der section  113  of  the  bill  which  relates  to 
the  establishment  of  civil  penalties.  In  the 
case  of  either  petition  the  findings  of  the 
Secretary  as  recited  therein  shall  be  prima 
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facie  evidence  of  the  facts  and  the  burden 
of  rebutting  them  will  be  on  the  operator. 
Representatives  of  the  miners  may  intervene 
In  any  such  proceedings.  The  remaining  pro- 
visions of  the  encloaed  amendment  are  nearly 
Identical  to  those  of  section  108,  except  for 
a  provision  that  provides  for  consolidation 
of  hearings  In  cases  where  such  consolida- 
tion would  be  appropriate,  such  as  In  the 
consideration  of  an  order  and  the  Issuance  of 
a  penalty  Involving  the  same  violation. 

We  believe  that  these  amendments  are  de- 
sirable and  we  recommend  their  adoption. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     IT 

This  amendment  would  revise  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  113(a)  to  113(c)  of  the  bill 
which  relate  to  the  establishment  of  civil 
penalties. 

It  would  authorize  the  assessment  of  civil 
penalties,  as  in  S.  1300,  of  not  more  than 
910,000  for  each  occurrence  of  a  violation  of 
a  mandatory  health  or  safety  standard  in  a 
coal  mine  or  any  provision  of  the  Act.  This 
latter  change  is  important,  because,  on  re- 
view, we  find  a  number  of  provisions  in  title 
I  of  the  bill  requiring  the  operator  to  take 
certain  actions,  but  there  is  no  method  of 
enforcement.  It  would  also  authorize  the 
Secretary   to  compromise   the  penalty. 

Under  the  amendment  after  the  Secretary 
is  notified  by  the  Inspector  of  a  violation  of 
any  mandatory  health  or  safety  standard  in 
a  particular  mine,  the  Secretary  shall  cause 
such  further  Investigation  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate, including  an  opportunity  for  the 
operator  and  the  representative  of  the  min- 
ers to  present  information  relative  to  the 
penalty  and  the  amount  of  the  penalty. 
Upon  conclusion  of  the  investigation,  the 
Secretary  nrmy  make  findings  of  fact.  If  he 
finds  that  a  civil  penalty  should  be  assessed, 
he  would  issue  an  order  assessing  the 
penalty  and  incorporating  his  findings  there- 
in. If  the  operator  falls  to  pay  the  penalty 
within  the  time  prescribed  in  the  order  the 
Secretary  then  shall  file  a  petition  with  the 
Board  requesting  that  the  Board  order  the 
payment  of  the  penalty.  At  that  time,  as  we 
Indicated  in  the  previous  amendments,  the 
Board  would  hold  a  hearing  and  make  find- 
ings of  fact  regarding  the  penalty  and  issue 
its  decision.  The  Board's  decision,  of  course, 
would  be  subject  to  appeal  In  the  Court  of 
Appeals  by  the  Secretary  or  by  the  operator. 
This  appeal  would  be  on  the  record  before 
the  Board. 

The  amendment  also  established  criteria 
to  be  considered  in  determining  the  amount 
of  the  penalty  by  the  Secretary  and  the 
Board  as  In  S.  1300.  If  the  Board  grants  the 
petition  of  the  Secretary  and  the  operator 
fails  to  comply  with  the  Board's  order  to 
pay  within  a  specified  time,  unless  an  ap- 
peal is  taken,  the  United  States  may  seek  a 
Judgment  In  the  Federal  district  court  re- 
quiring payment  thereof.  The  decision  ol 
the  Board  in  granting  the  peUtlon  and  the 
order  decision  would  not  be  subject  to  review 
by  the  Federal  district  court  In  connection 
with  that  action. 

We  believe  that  this  clarifying  amend- 
ment is  desirable. 

Amendments  8,  9.  16.  18,  and  19  are  tech- 
nical and  do  not  make  any  substantive 
changes  in  the  bill.  We  have  no  objection 
to  them. 

There  is  also  enclosed  a  number  of  amend- 
ments to  title  III  of  S.  1300,  most  of  which 
are  technical  amendments.  The  additional 
provisions  therein  relating  to  roof  supports 
are  drawn  largely  from  S.  1907.  It  was  our 
original  intention  to  Include  these  as  part 
of  the  roof  control  plan,  but  we  now  believe 
that  specific  provisions  on  roof  bolts  and 
roof  materials  are  desirable.  All  of  these 
changes  will  strengthen  or  clarify  existing 
standard  provisions  in  the  bill. 

Lastly,  your  staff  asked  If  we  had  any 
changes  to  make  in  title  II  of  the  bill  relat- 
ing to  the  health  standard.  We  have  not.  We 
continue  to  view  the  4.5  standard  established 


in  S.  1300  to  be  effective  6  months  after 
enactment  as  being  the  proper  first  step  in 
reducing  the  dust  problem  in  the  mines.  It 
is  attainable  now,  given  the  present  state  of 
technology.  Based  on  present  technology,  the 
3.0  standard  is  not  now  generally  attainable. 
We  do  not,  however,  consider  the  4.5  stand- 
ard as  a  floor.  Our  objective  is  to  move  to  a 
lower  standard  of  3.0  or  less  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. We  believe  that  technology  will  be 
available  to  permit  the  Industry  to  reach 
the  3.0  standard  within  3  years  after  the 
4.5  standard  is  effective  and  would  not  ob- 
ject to  including  such  a  schedule  in  the  bill 
so  long  as  the  flexibility  is  retained  in  the 
Secretary  to  lower  the  standard  later  below 
3.0. 

We  strongly  urge  that  your  Committee  re- 
port out  S.  1300  with  the  enclosed  amend- 
ments as  quickly  as  possible.  Every  week 
that  passes  raises  the  possibility  of  more 
serious  accidents  that  might  be  prevented  if 
this  bill  is  enacted. 

We  will  continue  to  work  closely  with 
your  Committee  to  develop  and  enact  an 
effective  bill. 

The    Bureau    of    the   Budget   has   advised 
that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  this  report  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

WaLTEK  J.  HiCKEL, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  SECRE- 
TARY OP  THE  SENATE  TO 
RECEIVE  MESSAGES  DURING  AD- 
JOURNMENT OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  dur- 
ing the  adjournment  of  the  Senate,  until 
noon  on  Monday  next,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  authorized  to  receive  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  FILE  REPORTS  DURING  AD- 
JOURNMENT OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
during  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate,  all 
committees  be  authorized  to  file  reports, 
including  minority,  individual,  and  sup- 
plemental views. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, what  will  be  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness before  the  Senate  when  it  again 
convenes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill.  H.R.  11400. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
JUNE   16.   1969 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

Th3  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
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o'clock  and  36  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  an  adjotimment  until  Monday, 
June  16.  1969.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


NOBONATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate.  June  11.  1969,  under  authority 
of  the  order  of  the  Senate  of  June  9, 
1969: 

Aooia-rANT  SEcmrriuiT  or  thb  TxcASvaT 
Jobn   R.    Petty,   of   New   York,    to   be   an 
Aaalstant  Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury. 

U.S.  Aajca  Coimoi.  amo  Disabmambnt  AcutCT 

Simrgeon  M.  Keeny.  Jr..  of  the  District  of 

Columbia,  to  be  an  AaaUtant  Director  of  the 

U.S.  Anna  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

U.S.  Attokmet 

WUllam  H.  Stafford,  Jr..  of  Florida,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  tbe  northern  district  ctf 
Florida  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Clinton  N. 
Ashmore. 

James  H.  Walsh,  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  middle  district  of  Florida 
Xor  thQ  term  of  4  years,  vice  Edward  F.  Bcard- 
mao.  cestgiied. 

Robert  W.  Rust,  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  Florida 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  William  A. 
Meadows,  Jr. 

U.S.    MAaSHAI, 

George  E.  Tobln.  of  CaUfomla,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  (or  the  northern  district  of  Cali- 
fornia for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Louis  H. 
llartln. 

Doyle  W.  James,  of  Colorado,   to  be  US. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Colorado  for  the 
term  of  4  years,  vice  WUUam  H.  Terrill. 
In  thx  Navt 

The  following-named  graduates  from  Navy 
enlisted  education  program  to  be  permanent 
•nslgrns  In  the  line  of  the  Navy,  subject  to 
the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 

James  A.  Allphln 

Jerry  W.  Ford 

The  foUowlng-named  enlisted  personnel  to 
be  ensigns  In  tbe  Medical  Service  Corps  of 
the  Navy,  for  temporary  service,  subject  to 
the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 

WendeU  M.  Oals  WUllam  R.  Strand 

Paul  L.  Knight  WUllam  E.  Weeks.  Jr. 

Oeorge  R.  Laverick  Lee  D.  Nelson 

Gary  R.  Harrington  Jerry  W.  English 

John  P  RenUh  Marshall  W.  Wayland. 
Dominic  E.  Sclarrinl         Jr. 

John  H.  Storment  Thomas  J.  Janoskl 

James  M.  Powers  James  T.  Smith 

Bugene  A.  Peterman  Ronald  R.  Yates 

John  L.  Johnson  John  W.  Vrabel 

Norman  E.  Carroll  Oeorge  W.  Jay 

James  M.  Cooper  Robert  S.  Kayler 

Peter  T.  Cox  David  J.  Lauver 

Richard  T.  Flgura  Douglas  Suttle 

LAnny  A.  Rlnard  WUllam  L.  White 

Wayne  P.  Olover  Michael  C.  Wiggins 

John  N.  Auld  David  W.  Fowler 

Edmund  H.  Stanford  Wesley  J.  Johnson 

The  following-named  enlisted  personnel 
select?d  as  alternates  to  be  ensigns  In  the 
Medical  Service  Corps  of  the  Navy  for  tem- 
porary service  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law : 

Anthony  R.  Arnold        Charles  D.  Hora 
Roy  L.  Berkley  Walter  K.  Bdarolf 

Charles  D.  Crouch  Charles  A.  Enright 

Floyd  J.  Dunaway  George  A.  Swales 

Edwin  A.  Donohue         WlUlam  M.  Mumford 
Lynn  M.  Terry  Ralph  T.  Williams 

James  E.  Hanrahan       Frederick  C.  Hardy 
Michael  L.  Mitchell       Colonel  O.  Surratt 
Joseph  J.  Crlscltlello     Robert  Ferda 
John  ■.  Kraft  Gary  W.  Dumais 

Lt.  (J.g.)  Robert  S.  Logan,  U8N,  to  be  a 
permanent   ensign    In    the    Biedical    Service 


Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  quaUflca- 
tlons  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

HN  Joseph  W.  Petroskl.  U8N.  to  be  a  perma- 
nent ensign  In  the  Medical  Service  Corps  of 
the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications  there- 
for as  provided  by  law. 

HN  Mllo  J.  Prodanovlch.  U8N.  to  be  a  per- 
manent ensign  in  tbe  Medical  Service  Corps 
of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by. law. 

Cecil  B.  Greene.  U.S.  Navy  retired  officer  to 
be  a  lieutenant  in  the  Navy,  limited  duty 
only  (deck)  for  temporary  service,  sub- 
ject to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law. 

Dennis  F.  Hoefller  (civilian  college  gradu- 
ate) to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant  com- 
ntander  and  temporary  commander  In  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following- named  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  and  tem- 
porary lieutenant  commanders  in  the  Medical 
Corps  of  tbe  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Jon  H.  Dodson  Cornelius  C.  Scott 

Claude  A.  Harvey  in 

Guyton  G.  Howell,         Kenneth  A.  Scheldt 

Jr. 
Joel  B.  Lench 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  (Junior 
grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  In  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Lawrence  H.  Luppl  Robert  L.  Schweitzer 
John  O  Mullen  Samuel  M.  Steele,  Jr. 

Robert  H.  Radnlch       Tommy  Turner 
William  J.  Reed  Robert     C.     Vander- 

Frederlc  G.  San  ford  berry,  Jr. 

Frank  A.  Schuler  III      Willie  G.  Wyatt 

The  following-named  Naval  Reserve  of- 
ficers to  be  permanent  lieutenant  (Junior 
grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  in  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law : 
Bdlchael  A.  Crucltt  Garry  L.  Jones 
John  L.  Gustavtis  David  L.  Lockhart 

Tbe  following-named  chief  warrant  officers 
to  be  ensigns  in  the  Navy,  limited  duty  only, 
for  temporary  service  in  the  classifications 
indicated,  and  as  permanent  warrants  and/ 
or  permanent  and  temporary  warrants  sub- 
ject to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  pro- 
vlded  by  law: 

StJPPLT 


Don  Lord 

Donald  R.  Mitchell 
Larry  D.  Piatt 
Morris  L.  Sutton 
Alan  R.  Verblc 


Charles  R.  Bishop 
Franklin  D.  Elklus 
Ernesto  F.  Frial 
Norman  E.  Kuzel 
Harold  H.  Kyser 
Donald  L.  Lockey 

CIVn.   ENGINEEK 

Joseph  A.  Blake.  Jr. 
WUllam  L.  Davis 
Carl  E.  Ferguson 

DXCX 

James  H.  Gamer  HarUn  C.  May 

Bfortln  W.  Huazar  Anker  M.  Rasmussen 

Carl  H.  Kloke  Vincent  A,  Romito 
Jack  L.  Londot 


OPEXATIONS 


Daniel  J.  Goodrum 
Richard  I.  Haver 
David  R.  Hawtln 
James  M.  Jeffcoat 
Gerald  Q.  Losll 


Dale  M.  Matthews 
Edgar  J.  MlUsprlce, 

Jr. 
Joseph  Turk 
Vincent  M.  Yavoroeky 


oaoNANca 
Roy  E.  Ator  Kenneth  E.  Renter 

Joe  B.  Aycock  George  W.  Russell. 

Robert  F.  Brasll  Jr. 

Leonard  M.  Campbell   Perry  B.  Russell 
John  G.  Carter  Larry  R.  Skaw 

Gary  L.  Daughton         David  W.  Smith 
August  A.  Brian  D.  Turley 

Feuerbacher  Bennett  C.  Twombly 

James  A.  Frantz  Leroy  T.  Vandyne 

Patrick  O'Connor  Robert  Werllng 


KZPLOSIVX    OaDNANCK   IHSPOSAL 

Riley  G.  Hammond       Thomas  P.  Toomey 

A01IINI8TRATI0N 


Jack  W.  Berry 
Leo  J.  Boor 
Armand  J.  Desantis 
Arnold  L.  Duke 
Dale  C.  Folkers 
William  D.  Hulsey. 
Jr 


Raymond  E.  Kay 
Raymond  H.  Larsen 
Richard  S.  Miller 
Julius  G.  Shreve 
Jack  E.  Turner 


DATA      PKOCESSING 

Dale  C.  DefTenbaugh 


BANDMASTER 


Allen  E.  Beck 


ENGINEEKINO 


Charles  E.  Anderson 
Charles  B.  Beagle 
Duane  W.  Bunch 
Melvln  L.  Dresbach 
Richard  Garrahan 
John  M.  Hand 
Larry  L.  Harter 
David  L.  Hartman 
J.  O.  Holder 
James  Hughes 
Thomas  P.  Lardner 
Harvey  T.  McCul- 
lough,  Jr. 

David  A.  Brown 
Cecil  D.  Creel 
Henry  T.  Currie 


Daniel  J.  McGrath 
Eddie  B.  Merri- 

weather 
Jerry  E.  Myrick 
Edward  R.  Propst 
David  Renwick 
Macy  J.  Southerland 
Herbert  Spence,  Jr. 
Cleveland  H.  SturgUl 
James  S.  Sullivan 
Douglas  K.  Taylor 
James  E.  Thompson 
Norbert  L.  Toon 


James  A.  Gregory 
Richard  L.  Russell 
Walter  A.  Schmld 


ELECTMCIAN 

Bard  S.  Coons  Thomas  O.  Kearns 

Patrick  Flnfrock  Richard  D.  Lane 

Bobby  L.  Harris  David  P.  Plrozzoll 
John  D.  Howard 

ELECTKONICS 


Lester  R.  HlUman 
John  A.  Mansfield 
Thomas  E.  McOee 
Angus  L.  McLean,  Jr. 
William  O.  Melton 
Richard  H.  Oliver 
Richard  A.  Quinn 
James  A.  Renshaw 
Donald  A.  RIgg 
William  H.  Rumer 
Theodore  C.  Schelln 
Robert  M.  Scbler 
Lynn  D.  Shelton 
Bruce  L.  Thomson 
Sidney  W.  Wheeler 


Robert  L.  Banister 
John  H.  Carroll 
Samuel  O.  Curry  II 
Roger  A.  Dallman,  Sr. 
Mylnor  A.  Dill 
James  L.  Dunning 
Ira  J.  EBpy 
John  S.  Fisher 
Robert  M.  Forrest 
Charles  L.  Foster 
James  Giles 
Charles  A.  Hale 
Harold  D.  Harris 
Thomas  A.  Hedgecoth 
Dennis  S.  Hennegan 
Hurrey  B.  Hight 

CRTPTOU)OT 

Robert  M.  Cameron  Laurtce  W.  Mercer 

Leonard  M.  Chisholm  Vlncente  Morales 

Donald  V.  DetwUer  Harley  D.  Tessler 
Robert  D.  Howell 

COMMUNICATIONS 

WUllam  L.Green.  Jr. 
Frank  L.  Harrington 
Raffaele  Marino 

AVIATION    OPERATIONS 

Henry  A.  Fischer 
Clyde  J.  NowUng 

AVIATION    CONTROL 

Weldon  Y.  Hollway 

PHOTOCRAPHT 

Eugene  B.  Cantrall 
Rodney  C.  Moen 

METEOROLOGY 

James  P.  Bennett 
William  E.  Bowers 

AVIATION    ORDNANCE 

EdwarC  L.  Ashlock         Gordon  J.  Thomas 
Jo>hn  W.  Brackett  Geoo-ge  J.  Tott 

Charles  O.  Rice 


AVIONICS 


Joe  L.  Blackmon 
Arthur  E.  Critser 
Nell  C.  Davis 
Dennis  L.  Graham 


Alvln  L.  Halllday 
Thomas  J.  Krygler 
David  F.  Martin 
Russell  L.  McKay 
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MAINTKNAMCB 

Charles  B.  Hughes 
Thomas  L.  Lappln 
George  A.  Mullen 
Llnvllle  L.  Rldener 
Donald  J.  Rockwood, 

Jr. 
Myles  E.  Walsh 
Alton  L.  Williams 
Philip  B.  Wilson 


Robert  A.  Mueller 
James  D.  Sherrlll 

AVIATION 

CUffton  H.  Aor» 
Merlin  F.  Anderson 
eager  W.  Campbell 
Thomas  A.  Comeau 
Arlyn  R.  Daertng 
Michael  L.  Doeter 
Edward  B.  Dorsey 
Thomas  J.  Olover 
Jerry  P.  Hendricks 
James  E.  Hudson 

Lt.  John  B.  Ferrugglaro.  U.S.  Navy,  for 
temporary  promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant commander  In  tbe  line,  subject  to 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Ensign  Philip  A.  Peterson,  U.S.  Navy,  for 
transfer  to  and  i4>potntment  In  the  Supply 
Corps  of  tbe  Navy  In  the  permanent  grade  of 
ensign. 

The  foUowlng-named  officers  of  tbe  U.S. 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  commander  In  the  staff  corps,  as 
indicated,  subject  to  qualification  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 

MXOICAL  CORPS 

Edwards,  John  W. 

Jtn>GE  ADVOCATE  GENERAL'S  CORPS 

DeBobes,  Richard  D. 
Johnson,  James  I. 

NURSE  CORPS 

Vought,  Dorothy  M. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  In  the  line  and  staff  corps,  as 
indicated,  subject  to  qualification  therefor  as 
provided  by  law: 


UNX 


Moffett,  Gordon  N. 
Neumann,  Dennis  B. 
O'Brien,  Peter  A. 
Powell,  Orrin  B.,  m 
Rellly,  Michael  J. 
Richards,  Harry  J. 
Sarver,  James  D. 
Scaef  er,  Frederick 

J.  A. 
Schnelble,  Daniel  C. 
Segravee,  Joel  R. 
Simpson,  John  D.,  Jr. 
Trotter,  Herbert  M. 
Vermllyea,  David  W. 
Wllkins,  Hubert  C. 
Wilson,  Robert  C. 


Adam,  Ernest  W. 
Beam.  David  U. 
Blakely.  Frederick  M., 

Jr. 
Buckner,  Joel  K. 
Conklln,  Robert  C. 
Cupper,  Terrance  A. 
Dolgow,  Barry  L. 
Ede,  Terrence  F. 
Hatfield,  Stephen  H. 
Johnson,  Richard  L., 

Jr. 
Jones,  Philip  W. 
Kalln.  David  M. 
Kelly,  Robert  T. 
McCaun.  Richard  G. 
MltcheU,  Thomas  A. 

SUPPLY  CORPS 

Fronczkowski,  Ralph  Ruppmann,  Heinz  O. 

E.  Sweasey,  George  E., 

Mayes,  Robert  D.  Jr. 
Miller,  Barry  J. 

CIVIL  ENGINEER  CORPS 

Madden,  Peter  P. 
Palanuk,  Lawrence  E. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  (Junior  grade),  line  and  staff 
corps,  as  Indicated,  subject  to  qualification 
thereof  as  provided  by  law: 

LINE 

Kummer,  Sandra  I.       Richardson,  Robert  L. 
Prose,  Dorothy  A.  Warner,  Carl  D. 

Reld.  Heather  M. 

SUPPLY  CORPS 

Moore.  Beryl  R. 
Scarola,  Joseph  R. 


ClVn.  KNOINEER  CORPS 

Bruce,  Charles  J. 
Dean,  HUbert  D. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  conArmed  by 
the  Senate  June  12,  1969: 
Ambassadors 

Robert  H.  McBrlde,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  tbe  class 
of  career  minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  Mexico. 

Richard  Fiinkhouser,  of  New  Jersey,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Gabon 
Republic. 

G.  McMurtrle  Godley,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  the 
class  of  career  minister,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Laos. 

J.  WlUlam  Mlddendorf  II,  of  Connecticut, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  tbe  Kingdom  of  tbe  Netherlands. 

Agency  for  International  Development 

Lane  Dwlnell,  of  New  Hampshire,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Devcilopment. 
P>eack  Corps 

Thomas  J.  Houser,  of  IlUnois,  to  be  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Peace  Corps. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— r/iursrfai/,  June  12,  1969 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Thou  ?Mst  given  a  banner  to  them  that 
fear  Thee,  that  it  may  be  displayed  be- 
cause of  the  truth. — ^Psalms  60:  4. 

Almighty  God,  we  thank  Thee  for  our 
beloved  Republic,  for  the  heritage  which 
is  ours,  for  the  traditions  and  the  insti- 
tutions of  a  free  people  which  have  come 
down  to  us  through  the  sacrifices  of  our 
fathers,  and  for  which  we  now  must  live 
and  labor  to  keep  alive  in  our  day. 

Our  hearts  are  thrilled  as  we  look  upon 
the  starry  banner,  the  flag  of  our  United 
States  of  America.  It  speaks  of  freedom 
and  democracy.  It  stands  for  law  and 
order,  justice  and  liberty,  for  peace  and 
good  will  to  all.  It  serves  to  proclaim  the 
good  news  of  a  goverrunent  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  and  for  the  people.  May 
this  flag  continue  to  be  the  symbol  of 
hope  to  the  oppressed,  the  rainbow  of 
promise  to  the  downtrodden,  and  the 
banner  of  freedom  to  all  men. 

May  we  celebrate  its  birth  not  only 
with  our  lips  but  with  the  lives  devoted 
to  Thee  and  dedicated  to  our  country. 
Amen  and  amen. 


pose  of  observing  and  commemorating 
Flag  E>ay. 

RECESS 

Accordingly  (at  12  o'clock  and  3  min- 
utes p.m.)  the  House  stood  in  recess  sub- 
ject to  call  of  the  Chair. 


FLAG  DAY 


THE  JOURNAL 
The  Journal  of   the   proceedings 


of 


yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  order 
of  the  House  of  May  28,  1969,  the  Chair 
declares  the  House  in  recess  for  the  pur- 


During  the  recess  the  following  pro- 
ceedings took  place  in  honor  of  the 
United  States  Flag,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  presiding: 

FLAG  DAY  PROGRAM,  U.S.  HOUSE  OV  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES, JUNE   12,  1969 

The  United  States  Marine  Band,  di- 
rected by  First  Lieutenant  JaclrT.  Kline, 
and  the  United  States  Air  Force  "Singing 
Sergeants"  entered  the  door  to  the  left 
of  the  Speaker  and  took  the  positions  as- 
signed to  them. 

The  honored  guests,  officers  and  men 
of  the  First  Cavalry  Division  (Airmobile) , 
entered  the  door  to  the  right  of  the 
Speaker  and  took  the  positions  assigned 
to  them. 

The  Air  Force  "Singing  Sergeants,"  di- 
rected by  Capt.  Robert  B.  Kuzminski, 
presented  Prayer  for  our  Country. 

The  Doorkeeper  (Honorable  William 
M.  Miller)  announced  The  Flag  of  the 
United  States. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 

The  Marine  Band  played  The  Stars 
and  Stripes  Forever. 


The  Flag  was  carried  into  the  Chamber 
by  Colorbearer  and  a  guard  from  each 
of  the  branches  of  the  Armed  Forces: 
Staff  Sergeant  Walter  E.  Dunkel,  Jr., 
Honor  Guard,  3d  Infantry,  Fort  Myer, 
Va.,  Army;  Corporal  Antonio  R.  Aleman, 
Guard  Co.,  Marine  Barracks,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  Marine;  Seaman  Michael  K. 
Kuzma,  Ceremonial  Guard,  Navy  Station, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Navy;  Staff  Sergeant 
WilUam  R.  WUliams,  Honor  Guard,  1100 
Security  Police  Squadron,  Boiling  Air 
Force  Base,  Washington,  D.C.,  Air  Force; 
Seaman  John  K.  Helms,  Honor  Guard, 
Washington  Radio  Station,  Alexandria, 
Va.,  Coast  Guard. 

The  Color  Guard  saluted  the  Speaker, 
faced  alx>ut,  and  saluted  the  House. 

The  Flag  was  posted  and  the  Members 
were  seated. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Texas,  accompanied 
by  the  Honorable  W.  Pat  Jennings,  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  took  his 
place  at  the  Speaker's  rostrum. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas, 
Mr.  Brooks. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Missouri,  Mr. 
Hall,  will  now  lead  the  Members  and 
our  guests  in  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  to 
the  Flag. 

The  Honorable  Durward  Hall  led  the 
Members  and  guests  in  the  Pledge  of  Al- 
legiance to  the  Flag. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  would  like  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  other  members  of  your  Flag 
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D«y  Committee,  the  Honorable  Bill 
Nichols  of  Alabama,  the  Honorable  Dun- 
WARD  Hall  of  Missouri,  and  the  Honor- 
able Richard  Roudcbush  of  Indiana,  for 
their  hard  work  and  dedicated  efforts. 

The  Air  Force  Choral  Group,  the 
"Singing  Sergeants,"  directed  by  Captain 
Robert  B.  Kuzminskl,  will  now  present 
a  medley  of  songs  appropriate  for  this  oc- 
casion. 

The  Air  Force  "Singing  Sergeants."  di- 
rected by  Captain  Robert  B.  Kuzminskl, 
presented  This  is  My  Country  and  Army 
Blue. 

r  Applause.  1 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Flag  Day, 
1969.  is  a  day  for  all  Americans  to  re- 
affirm their  commitment  to  the  princi- 
ples of  democracy,  liberty,  and  human 
dignity. 

Our  forefathers  were  truly  committed 
to  the  concept  of  freedom.  They  valued 
It  highly;  they  worked  hard  for  It;  and, 
they  were  willing  to  fight  and  sacrifice 
for  it.  They  knew  the  meaning  of  liberty 
_and  they  were  determined  to  protect  and 
expand  the  rlglks  of  man. 

The  successful  functioning  of  a  demo- 
cratic system  places  a  heavy  burden  on 
the  shoulders  of  its  citizens.  It  requires 
an  enlightened  people — aware  of  the 
complexities  of  their  national  develop- 
ment. It  requires  an  understanding  peo- 
ple— capable  of  accepting  the  shortcom- 
ings of  others  and  willing  to  work  for 
the  Improvement  of  society.  And,  it  re- 
quires a  people  prepared  to  assume  the 
obligations  and  exercise  the  responsibili- 
ties so  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
democratic  freedoms. 

Today,  these  responsibilities  are 
many — and  they  are  important.  In  a  de- 
mocracy, citizens  must  participate.  This 
participation  is  central  to  the  efBcient 
fimctioning  of  free  institutions.  It  is  nec- 
essary in  order  that  our  decisions  reflect 
the  views  of  all  citizens,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary if  our  Government  is  to  be  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  our  people. 

Citizens  must  speak  out  on  public  is- 
sues. They  must  convey  their  thoughts 
to  those  who  make  the  decisions  affecting 
the  future  of  this  Nation.  They  must  also 
be  willing  to  serve  in  positions  of  leader- 
ship. They  must  recognize  the  rights  of 
others. 

Our  system  requires  dedication  to  the 
Ideals  and  principles  which  form  the  ba- 
sis of  democratic  thought  and  action. 
These  principles  require  a  commitment 
to  the  rights  of  man — a  commitment 
honored  by  the  dedication  and  service  of 
our  fighting  men. 

Today,  we  have  as  our  honored  guests 
some  of  the  ofiQcers  and  men  of  the  1st 
Cavalry  Division  (Airmobile) .  As  a  high- 
ly fiexible  air-striking  force,  by  their 
heroic  efforts  in  Vietnam,  the  1st  Air 
Cavalry  Division  has  gained  the  admira- 
tion, respect,  and  confidence  of  free  men 
everywhere. 

These  men  are  of  courage.  They  serve 
the  cause  of  liberty  and  freedom.  They 
know  what  It  is  to  sacrifice  for  their 
country.  Many  of  them  bear  the  scars 
of  wounds  suffered  In  Vietnam.  Their 
commitment  to  the  principle  of  democ- 
racy has  been  made  clear  by  their  actions 
in  defense  of  this  country.  They  have 
answered  the  call  to  arms  and  they  have 
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defended  the  principles  of  this  Nation 
with  gallantry  and  dedication.  To  secure 
the  freedoms  we  enjoy,  they  have  en- 
dured the  anguish  and  hardships  of 
countless  battles. 

At  this  time,  will  General  EClnnard, 
General  Becker,  General  Blanchard,  and 
the  men  of  the  1st  Air  Cavalry  Division 
stand  so  that  we  can  express  our  appre- 
ciation and  admiration. 

I  The  Honored  Guests  rose.l 
(Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 
Mr.  BROOKS.  We  also  have  with  us 
today    Mrs.    Ben    Dorsey,    affectionately 
known  as  the  "Mother"  of  the  First  Air 
Cavalry  Division.  "Mother"  Dorsey  de- 
signed the  big,  golden  patch  with  the 
black  horse's  head  worn  by  this  cour- 
ageous combat-hardened  division.  Mrs. 
Dorsey,  will  you  please  stand. 
[Mrs.  Dorsey  rose.l 
I  Applause,  the  Members  rising.  1 
Mr.  BROOKS.  We  also  have  with  us 
two  men  of  the  First  Air  Cavalry  who 
have  received  the  highest  military  award 
bestowed  by  this  Nation.  Both  of  these 
men   were   awarded   the   Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  for  their  heroic  service 
in  Vietnam.  Both  Medals  were  earned 
by  heroism  that  also  involved  valiant  and 
gallant  efforts  to  save  their  comrades. 
Will    Sergeant    Charles    Chris     Hage- 
meister  and  Chief  Warrant  Officer  Fred- 
erick Ferguson  please  stand. 

TApplause.  the  Members  rising.! 
Mr.  BROOKS.  Gentlemen,  on  behalf  of 
a  grateful  House  of  Representatives,  I 
salute  you.  Your  resourcefulness  and 
valor  will  long  serve  as  an  inspiration  to 
those  who  are  committed  to  the  defense 
of  freedom. 

Today,  our  country  is  confronted  with 
the  challenge  of  crisis  at  home  and  in 
distant  lands.  The  traditions,  values,  and 
principles  for  which  many  have  sacrificed 
so  much  are  being  attacked  on  many 
fronts.  Our  task  is  to  successfully  meet 
this  challenge,  sustained  by  a  deep  love 
of  country  and  a  renewed  dedication  to 
liberty  and  justice.  The  love  we  feel  for 
our  country  is  embodied  in  the  stars  and 
stripes  of  our  Flag.  It  is  the  very  essence 
of  the  American  character.  American 
patriotism  is  not  blind  to  our  weaknesses 
for  it  recognizes  the  distance  we  yet  must 
travel  to  attain  the  goals  we  seek  for  all 
men. 

If  we  understand  the  true  meaning  of 
freedom,  the  sacrifices  that  have  been 
made,  and  the  goals  of  this  Nation,  we 
will  be  able  to  protect  the  American 
tradition  and  the  rights  of  all  men. 

As  a  symbol  of  the  majesty  of  a  great 
Nation,  our  Flag  serves  as  a  beacon  of 
hope  to  the  oppressed  of  other  lands.  Our 
Flag  represents  the  strengths  and  the 
values  and  the  highest  traditions  of  this 
country— it  signifies  the  pride  we  have 
in  our  heritage,  as  we  face  the  future, 
resolved  that  our  actions  will  bring  honor 
to  this- Banner. 

It  represents  our  aspirations  as  a  peo- 
ple, it  embodies  our  faith  in  the  Ameri- 
can tradition — A  tradition  we  dream  of— 
a  tradition  we  work  for — and  a  tradi- 
tion we  hope  to  hand  down  to  our 
children. 

May  our  Flag  continue  to  strike  a 
responsive  chord  in  the  hearts  of  free 
men   everywhere   and    offer   hope,   op- 


portunity  and   promise   to   those   who 
strive  for  the  highest  goals. 
( Applause.  1 

Mr.  BROOKS.  The  Members  and 
guests  will  please  rise  to  join  with  the 
"Singing  Sergeants,"  accompanied  by 
the  Marine  Band,  in  singing  The  Na- 
tional Anthem.  Will  everyone  please  re- 
main standing  while  the  Color  are  re- 
tired from  the  Chamber? 

The  Members  rose  and  sang  The  Na- 
tiotial  Anthem,  accompanied  by  the  Ma- 
rine Band  and  the  Air  Force  "Singing 
Sergeants." 

The  Colors  were  retired  from  the 
Chamber,  the  Marine  Band  playing  The 
National  Emblem  March. 

The   Air   Force   "Singing   Sergeants" 

retired  from  the  Chamber,  the  Marine 

Band  playing  the  Armed  Forces  Medley. 

The   Marine  Band   retired   from   the 

Chamber. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  names 
of  the  members  of  the  First  Air  Cavalry 
Division  who  represent  that  division  in 
this  ceremony  today  are: 

CSM.  Charles  L.  McQuerry,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colorado. 
Sp/5.  Carl  Harris,  Laurel,  Maryland. 
Sgt.  Jerald  Miller,  Laurel,  Maryland. 
Sp/4.  Murray  C.  Coon,  Norwich,  New 
York. 

SPC.  Hazele  Massey,  RlverdiAe,  Mary- 
land. 

MSG.  Paul  A.  Boldt,  Blalrsvllle,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

ISG.  William  T.  Mooney,  Arlington, 
Virginia. 

CSM.  John  R.  Jones,  Ethelsvllle,  Ala- 
bama. 

SSG.  Jerry  M.  Musselwhite,  Kannap- 
olis.  North  Carolina. 

Cpt.  Marvin  W.  Solomon,  Jr.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 

SPC.  Donald  A.  Troy,  Archbald,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Sgt.  Michael  A.  Schumacher,  Santa 
Monica,  California. 

Sgt.  Roy  W.  Hawks,  Runnemede,  New 
Jersey. 

SSG.  Charles  W.  Henson,  Prince  Fred- 
erick. Maryland. 

Sgt.  John  A.  Tunewald,  Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania. 

PFC.  Volney  H.  DePriest,  Elkridge, 
Maryland. 

Sp/5.    Frederick    N.    Clark,    Severn, 
Maryland. 
Sp/5.  Ray  S.  Stanley,  Houston,  Texas. 
Sp/4.    Harvey    E.    Ward,    Dale    City. 
Woodbridge,  Virginia. 

Sgt.  James  R.  Gochie,  Lunenburg,  Ver- 
mont. 

Sp/5.  WUliam  M.  Roach,  Jr.,  Bruns- 
wick, Georgia. 

At  12  o'clock  and  32  minutes  p.m.,  the 
proceedings  in  honor  of  the  United 
States  Flag  were  concluded. 


AFTER  RECESS 


The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at  12 
o'clock  and  33  minutes  p.m. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair,  on  behalf 
of  the  House,  desires  to  express  our 
thanks  to  the  chairman  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  for  arranging, 
preparing,  and  conducting  the  splendid 
exercises  today,  and  also  to  express  the 
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thanks  of  the  House  to  all  who  partici- 
pated in  the  exercises. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  pf  Representatives,  In 
this  great  RepubMc,  It  is  a  pleasure  for 
me  to  participate  in  the  Flag  Day  cere- 
monies held  in  this  Chamber  today. 

I  am  sure  that  the  hearts  of  all  Amer- 
icans beat  just  a  bit  faster  when  the 
flag  of  our  country  is  presented,  and  what 
more  fltting  place  could  be  found  than 
the  floor  of  the  world's  most  freedom- 
minded  body? 

A  flag  is  only  a  symbol,  but  It  is  the 
most  Important  symbol  of  our  national 
existence.  The  Stars  and  Stripes  has 
flown  all  over  the  world.  From  the 
beaches  of  Normandy  to  the  wall  In  Ber- 
lin; from  the  island  of  Okinawa  to  the 
continent  of  Antarctica;  and  now  we 
expect  it  on  the  moon.  It  has  been  a  sign 
of  strength  to  the  weak,  and  placed  fear 
in  the  hearts  of  the  evil.  It  has  been  loved 
by  many  and  vilifled  by  the  nonunder- 
standlng  or  uninterested.  It  has  been 
trampled  by  mobs,  spat  at,  slept  on, 
ripped  to  shreds,  shot  at.  and  burned, 
yet  it  still  remains  the  emblem  of  those 
who  would  be  free. 

A  flag  means  many  things  to  many 
people,  but  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
all  it  is  the  symbol  of  this  Republic,  peo- 
pled by  those  who  truly  believe  that  a 
representative  government  is  mankind's 
only  way  to  have  one  nation,  under  God, 
indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for 
all. 

The  Flag  Day  ceremony  held  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  today  was 
a  prime  example  of  the  courtesy  due  our 
Nation's  ensign,  and  perhaps  is  best 
said  in  the  words  of  the  following  poems. 
I  place  these  poems  at  this  point  in  the 
Record :  - 

The  Flag  Goes  By 
( By  Henry  Holcomb  Bennet  t ) 
Hau  olT ! 

Along  the  street  there  comes 
A  blare  of  bugles,  a  ruffle  of  drums. 
A  flash  of  color  beneath  the  sky ! 
Hau  off! 
The  flag  Is  passing  by ! 

Blue  and  crimson  and  white  It  shines 

Over  the  steel-tipped,  ordered  lines. 

Hau  off! 

The  colors  before  us  fly: 

But  more  than  the  flag  is  passing  by. 

Sea-flghU  and  land-ftghU.  grim  and  great. 
Fought  to  make  and  to  save  the  State; 
Weary  marches  and  sinking  ships; 
Cheers  of  victory  on  dying  lips; 

Da^  of  plenty  and  years  of  peace: 
March  of  a  strong  land's  swift  increase; 
Equal  Justice,  right,  and  law. 
Stately  honor  and  reverend  awe: 

Sign  of  a  nation,  great  and  strong 
To  ward  her  people  from  foreign  wrong: 
Pride  and  glory  and  honor — all 
Live  in  the  colors  to  stand  or  fall. 

Hau  off! 

Along  the  street  there  comes 

A  blare  of  bugles,  a  ruffle  of  drums; 

And  loyal  hearts  are  beating  high; 

Hauoff! 

The  flag  is  passing  by ! 

This  flag,  of  red.  white  and  blue 

May  not  mean  very  much  to  you 

But  as  for  me  this  banner  flies 

And  with  iU  mighty  voice  it  cries 

Out  to  peoples  far  and  near 

To  proclaim  our  freedom  here.  ^ 

A  small  beginning,  I  agree. 


But  like  the  acorn  to  a  tree 

Thirteen  state«  we  had  at  flrst. 

But  as  our  country  grew,  our  thirst 

For  land  and  freedom  did  not  stop. 

That  land  did  well;  produced  a  crop 

For  countries  of  the  world  to  share 

And  then  they  knew  our  flag  was  fair 

And  underneath  the  starry  wing 

Foreign  peoples  helped  to  sing 

The  greatest  story  ever  told. 

The  story  of  our  country  bold. 

Of  its  birth  into  the  world 

And  of  iU  wondrous  flag  unfurled. 

And  over  the  world  there  ne'er  will  stand 

The  flag  of  any  other  land 

That  will  mean  as  much  to  me 

As  this  flag  of  liberty. 


FLAG  DAY  CEREMONIES  HONOR 
VETERANS  OP  THE  FIRST  AIR 
CAVALRY   DIVISION 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  include  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  the  program 
the  names  of  those  members  of  the  First 
Air  Cavalry  Division  who  attended  and 
represented  that  division  in  the 
ceremony 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


FLAG  DAY— GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  it 
highly  admirable  that  we  have  this  op- 
portunity again  to  display  our  respect  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  the 
greatest  symbol  of  freedom  this  world 
knows — the  American  flag. 

I  urge  that  every  man.  woman,  and 
child  of  this  Nation  ask  himself  on  this 
traditional  commemorative  day  how  may 
he  be  of  service  to  his  covmtry  and  a 
partner  with  others  as  a  keeper  of  peace. 

I  hope  that  we  will  not  let  our  fighting 
men  and  women  down  in  their  battle 
for  freedom  and  that  we  here  at  home 
will  keep  the  spirit  of  the  American  flag 
and  its  histbry  close  to  us  as  we  strive 
to  make  our  Nation  greater  for  the 
future. 

Some  in  this  Nation  would  have  us  be- 
lieve that  the  flag  is  simply  a  ritual  with- 
out any  meaning.  I  would  ask  those  who 
seek  to  destroy  our  flag.  "Does  it  have 
any  meaning  for  you  that  you  are  here 
alive  in  this  great  Nation  of  ours  today 
and  not  burled  under  the  might  of  those 
enemies  we  have  fought  in  the  past?" 
The  flag  is  our  symbol  of  freedom  Is  my 
answer  to  those  who  burn  or  otherwise 
desecrate,  deface,  or  defile  the  American 
flag.  For  those  who  show  disrespect  to 
the  flag  or  even  choose  not  to  salute  it 
nor  pay  it  allegiance,  they  are  not  loyal 
Americans  with  any  spirit  of  national 
feeling.  They  have  nothing  for  their 
country  in  their  life. 

When  I  see  the  American  flag  during 
military  ceremonies,  or  on  my  campaigns 
for  reelection  or  when  it  is  displayed  in 
our  cities  and  streets  and  on  our  build- 
ings; I  see  kids  eating  hot  dogs  at  the 
ball  game,  football  teams  lined  up  for  the 
kickoff.  America's  huge  industrial  might 
turning  out  the  best  in  manufactured 
goods  any  nation  ever  has  had,  mothers 
playing  with  their  children  in  the  park, 
clean-cut  teenagers  and  college  stu- 
dents walking  across  campus  or  doing 
the  frug,  jetstreams  in  the  sky,  and  I  can 


hear  the  railway  engines  wall  at  nig^t 
along  with  the  bellow  of  a  bull  elk 
through  the  forest. 

But,  too,  I  can  see  the  Marines  putting 
the  flag  up  on  Iwo  Jlma  and  the  flag- 
draped  caskets  of  Elsenhower  and  John 
P.  Kennedy  and  the  all  too  many  coffins 
coming  home  from  Vietnam. 

Our  flag  tells  the  world  we  are  a  proud 
and  strong  Nation,  loving  peace  and  free- 
dom and  always  ready  to  defend  our 
country. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  placement  of  the 
American  flag  on  the  moon  by  the  crew 
of  apollo  11  next  month,  will  cast  around 
the  world  and  emblazon  the  message  and 
vision  that  truly  this  is  a  great  country. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  12. 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  will  be.  192 
years  old.  It  has  served  us  well. 

In  recognition.  June  9  to  15  has  been 
proclaimed  National  Flag  Week. 

This  annual  tribute  is  worthwhile  and 
just — but  it  remains  an  annual  event.  In 
Vietnam,  our  flag  flies  every  day  in  de- 
fense of  this  Nation. 

In  Edna.  Tex.,  our  flag  flies  every  day 
in  support  of  our  defenders.  Since  Janu- 
ary of  1967,  nearly  150  flags  have  flown 
in  dally  tribute  to  the  young  men  In  Viet- 
nam. Flags  unfurl  from  store  fronts  and 
front  porches  of  a  people  united  in  a 
common  purpose — pride  in  country. 

It  all  began  in  December  of  1966  dur- 
ing a  trip  to  Berkeley  by  the  then  mayor. 
A.  D.  Tinker.  The  student  turmoil,  the 
obscene  disregard  for  democratic  prin- 
ciples and  desecration  of  the  flag  greatly 
affected  Mr.  Tinker.  Rather  than  strike 
out  blindly  at  the  students,  he  chose  a 
constructive  approach  which  he  hoped 
would  be  meaningful. 

Upon  his  return  to  Edna,  the  mayor 
drafted  the  following  resolution : 

Be  it  known  that  inasmuch  as  our  sons  are 
sacriflcing  their  lives  in  a  conflict  on  for- 
eign soil  and  knowing  that  draft  card  burn- 
ers, protest  marches  and  anti-war  demonstra- 
tions tend  to  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy  and  prolong  the  war.  we.  the  city 
fathers  of  Edna,  condemn  all  such  un-Ameri- 
can activity  and  wishing  to  show  our  support 
of  the  government  of  these  United  States,  do 
decree  that  the  flag  of  the  United  States  be 
displayed  along  our  streets  until  an  honor- 
able peace  has  been  secured  In  Viet  Nam. 

This  approach  was  meaningful  indeed 
The  townspeople  embraced  the  resolu- 
tion and  have  continued  to  do  so.  The 
norm  in  an  undertaking  such  as  this  is 
for  an  initial  spurt  of  enthusiasm,  then 
a  gradual  fade  to  token  support.  Not  so 
in  Edna:  the  project  has  grow'n.  Since 
1967.  the  Boy  Scouts  have  replenished  the 
nearly  150  flags  on  four  separate  occa- 
sions. The  present  city  adnSlnistiation 
and  county  officials  have  carried  on  in 
strong  support.  "^- 

Immediately  after  passing  the  resolu- 
tion in  1967.  the  mayor  received  600  let- 
ters from  across  the  world — 128  came 
from  servicemen  in  Vietnam.  Thirty- 
nine  wounded  men  in  war  hospitals 
wanted  to  join  the  Edna  American  Le- 
gion. They  were  promptly  made  honor- 
ary members. 

Since  that  time,  the  interest  has 
swelled.  About  half  a  dozen  other  towns 
have  jumped  in  with  similar  programs — 
one  of  those  I  am  proud  to  say.  is  also 
in  Texas — the  town  of  Cuero.  ^ 
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Edna  also  has  a  considerable  nag  pro- 
gram In  reverse  underway.  The  towns- 
people have  sent  numerous  Texas  flags 
to  Vietnam  battlefields. 

As  we  remember  Flag  Day.  June  12, 
and  the  glories  our  flag  has  brought  to 
this  Nation,  let  us  also  pay  tribute  to  the 
5.000  people  of  Edna.  They  make  patriot- 
ism a  way  of  life — every  day  of  their 
lives. 

As  the  flag  flifs  today  in  America,  we 
are  mindful  that  it  also  flies  over  the  bat- 
tlefields in  Vietnam.  We  join  in  a  united 
hope  that  this  conflict  will  be  brought  to 
a  Just  and  honorable  conclusion  with  all 
due  speed  and  care.  Tucked  into  every 
fold  of  the  flag,  where  ever  it  flies,  is  the 
promise  to  all  Americans — the  promise  of 
freedom. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Saturday 
will  be  the  anniversary  of  the  adoption 
of  the  design  of  our  national  flag.  It  was 
on  June  14,  1777.  that  the  Continental 
Congress  resolved  that — 

-      The- flag    of    the    United    States   shall    be 

-tblrleea    stripes,    alternate    red    and    white. 

with  a  union  of  thirteen  stars  of  white  on 

a  blue  fleld.  representing  a  new  constellation. 

Although  Saturday  will  therefore  be  a 
day  of  great  significance  to  our  country 
and  to  each  of  the  sovereign  States  that 
make  up  these  United  States,  another 
great  day  will  soon  arrive,  one  that  will 
have  especial  meaning  to  the  great  State 
that  I  am  privileged  to  represent  in  part 
In  this  great  body. 

The  Fourth  of  July  is  the  day  on  which 
a  new  star  is  added  to  the  flag  in  recog- 
nition of  the  admission  of  a  new  State 
to  the  Union.  This  was  not  always  the 
case,  the  practice  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Republic  being  somewhat  diCTerent. 

The  original  13  stripes  and  13  stars  re- 
mained undisturbed  until  January  17, 
1794.  when  Congress  added  two  stripes 
and  two  stars  to  represent  Vermont  and 
Kentucky,  the  14th  and  15th  States  to 
join  the  Union.  On  April  18.  1818.  Con- 
gress provided  that  the  flag  should  have 
13  alternate  red  and  white  stripes  to 
represent  the  original  States  and  that  a 
star  should  be  added  for  each  new  State 
on  the  July  4  that  next  followed  its  ad- 
mission into  the  Union.  On  Independence 
Day  of  that  year,  the  States  of  Tennes- 
see, Ohio,  Louisiana,  Indiana,  and  Mis- 
sissippi saw  their  stars  added  to  the 
galaxy. 

The  first  State  for  which  a  star  was 
added  to  the  flag  on  the  anniversary  of 
our  Independence  was  the  great  State  of 
Illinois.  This  took  place  on  July  4,  1819, 
when  the  21st  star  joined  the  stars  and 
stripes.  The  sesquicentennial  of  this  great 
occasion  will  occur  3  weeks  from  tomor- 
row. 

During  the  many  years  that  have  in- 
tervened since  my  State's  star  became 
part  of  our  national  emblem,  Illinois 
has  endeavored  to  be  worthy  of  its  posi- 
tion in  the  national  constellation.  During 
those  eventful  150  years.  29  other  stars 
have  been  added  to  Old  Glory,  as  the 
United  States  have  extended  themselves 
across  the  continent,  into  the  Pacific,  and 
above  the  Arctic  Circle.  Truly  the  words 
"E  Pluribus  Unum"  have  taken  on  new 
meaning.  It  was  my  happy  privilege  to 
be  able  to  vote  for  the  legislation  that 


enabled  the  last  two  States  to  add  their 
stars  to  our  flag. 

This  afternoon's  observance  Is  a  fitting 
rebuke  to  those  who  have  expressed  their 
contempt  for  our  Nation,  its  people,  and 
its  ideals  by  setting  fire  to  its  national 
banner.  This  would  not,  however,  be  suf- 
ficient justification  for  such  an  obser- 
vance, as  the  handful  of  flag  burners 
represents  only  the  dregs  of  society. 

Let  our  commemoration  of  the  original 
Flag  Day  be  placed  upon  the  broadest 
possible  basis  by  declaring  that  when  we 
honor  tlie  flag  we  honor  those  who  have 
carried  it  to  victory  in  our  wars,  those 
who  have  taken  it  with  them  as  they 
circumnavigated  the  globe  on  space 
flights,  those  who  have  worked  to  estab- 
lish freedom  and  justice  for  all,  and 
those  who  have  served  the  Nation  in 
humble  but  nonetheless  essential  labors 
as  they  have  gone  about  their  daily  tasks. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  conclude 
my  words  of  tribute  to  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  with  these  inspiring  lines  from 
Joseph  Rodman  Drake's  poem,  "The 
American  Flag": 

When  Freedom   from   her   mountain   height 
Unfurled  her  standard  to  the  air. 

She  tore  the  azure  robe  of  night. 
And  set  the  stars  of  glory  there. 

She  mingled  with  its  gorgeous  dyes 
The  mlllty  baldric  of  the  skies. 
And  striped  its  pure  celestial  white 
With  streaklngs  of  the  morning  light: 
Then  from  his  mansion  In  the  sun 
She  called  her  eagle-bearer  down. 
And  gave  Into  his  mighty  hand 
The  symbol  of  her  chosen  land. 

Flag  of  the  free  heart's  hope  and  home! 

By  angel  hands  to  valor  given; 
Thy  stars  have  lit  the  welkin  dome. 

And  all  thy  hues  were  born  In  heaven. 
Forever  float  that  standard  sheet ! 

Where  breathes  the  foe  but  falls  before  us. 
With  Freedom's  soil  beneath  our  feet. 

And  Freedom's  banner  streaming  o'er  us? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
flag  that  we  are  honoring  this  afternoon 
has  added  many  stars  to  the  original  13, 
it  is  fundamentally  the  same  banner  that 
was  designed  in  1777. 

Even  though  it  now  has  50  stars,  it  is 
the  same  flag  that  Betsy  Ross  sewed  al- 
most two  centuries  ago,  the  same  one 
that  Francis  Scott  Key  saw  as  the  day 
dawned  after  the  bombardment  of  Port 
McHenry,  the  same  one  that  Barbara 
Fritchie  waved  from  the  attic  window 
as  the  hosts  of  the  Confederacy  marched 
through  nearby  Frederick. 

The  flag  that  waved  over  Gettysburg, 
San  Juan  Hill,  Chateau-Thierry.  Iwo 
Jima.  and  a  hundred  other  battlefields  is 
the  same  one  to  which  we  pay  tribute 
today.  It  is  the  one  that  has  meant  de- 
liverance in  a  promised  land  to  millions 
who  have  come  here  from  foreign  shores, 
as  well  as  a  birthright  of  freedom  to  hun- 
dreds of  millions  fortunate  enough  to 
have  been  bom  here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
continue  to  wave  over  a  free  people  and 
may  it  be  an  inspiration  to  the  genera- 
tions that  will  follow  us. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  this  Flag  Day.  1969,  I  am 
proud  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  an  organization  which,  since 
1905,  has  worked  tirelessly  to  foster  pa- 
triots and  perpetuate  our  American  heri- 


tage by  encouraging  recognition  and  re- 
spect for  our  flag. 

It  was  64  years  ago  when  the  Allen- 
town,  Pa.,  Flag  Day  Association  was  con- 
ceived. From  that  day  to  this,  citizens  of 
Allentown,  Pa.,  have  paid  special  respect 
to  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

The  membership  of  the  Allentown  Flag 
Day  Association  were  instrumental  in 
having  the  national  Elks  organization  es- 
tablish an  annual  program  of  tributes  to 
the  U.S.  flag  on  June  14  of  each  year,  the 
anniversary  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes' 
adoption  as  the  flag  of  our  Nation  by  the 
Continental  Congress. 

Further,  through  their  active  promo- 
tion of  respect  for  our  flag,  the  Allentown 
Flag  Day  Association  has  championed 
legislation  to  make  Flag  Day  a  national 
holiday.  I  hope  that  this  91st  Congress 
will  recognize  the  opportunity  a  national 
Flag  Day  holiday  offers  to  renew 
throughout  our  country  the  keen  spirit 
of  respect  for  our  flag  which  most  Ameri- 
cans have  shown  through  nearly  two 
centuries. 

Flag  Day  is  observed  each  year  as  a 
municipal  holiday  in  Allentown.  It  should 
be  similarly  observed  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  June  14,  1969 
will  mark  the  93d  nationwide  annual 
observance  of  Flag  Day  and  the  192d 
anniversary  since  the  adoption  of  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  as  resolved  by 
the  Congress  in  Philadelphia  on  June  14, 
1777: 

That  the  flag  of  the  thirteen  United  States 
be  thirteen  stripes,  alternate  red  and  white: 
that  the  union  be  thirteen  stars,  white  in  a 
blue  field,  representing  a  new  constellation. 

"Old  Glory,"  so  named  by  sea  captain 
William  Driver,  of  Salem.  Mass.,  was 
thus  described  by  George  Washington: 

We  take  the  stars  from  heaven,  the  red 
from  our  mother  country,  separating  it  by 
white  stripes,  thus  showing  that  we  have 
separated  from  her.  and  the  white  stripes 
shall  go  down  to  posterity,  representing 
liberty. 

On  June  14.  1917,  President  Wilson 
said  of  the  flag : 

And  yet,  though  silent.  It  speaks  to  us — 
speaks  to  us  of  the  past,  of  the  men  and 
women  who  went  before  us  and  of  the 
records  they  wrote  upon  It.  We  celebrate 
the  day  of  its  birth,  and  from  its  birth  until 
now,  it  has  witnessed  a  great  history,  has 
floated  on  high  the  symbol  of  great  events, 
of  a  great  plan  of  life,  worked  out  by  a  great 
people. 

More  recently,  on  June  10,  1967,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  proclaimed: 

This  is  the  flag  that  crossed  the  oceans  in 
defense  of  freedom,  that  waved  in  smoke 
above  Corregldor,  that  was  pushed  aloft  on 
Iwo  Jima,  that  cheered  the  liberated  peoples 
of  Europe.  This  Is  the  flag  that  has  covered 
the  remains  of  those  who  died  In  freedom's 
cause. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a  tragedy  indeed 
that  I  see  the  emergence  among  those  of 
yoimger  generations  of  individuals  un- 
touched by  the  lessons  of  history,  except 
that  they  are  free  citizens  because  of  the 
sacrifices  of  those  who  have  gone  before 
them.  I  am  equally  concerned  about  the 
growing  number  of  so-called  enlightened 
intellectuals  who  have  found  fertile 
ground  in  our  educational  institutions  at 
all  levels,  spreading  mistrust  and  suspi- 
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clon  of  our  way  of  life  and  flaunting  our 
heritage.  To  be  sure,  the  contradictions 
In  our  democratic  society  are  many,  the 
ideal  of  peace  and  the  fact  of  war  are 
not  easily  reconciled,  and  the  Ironies  of 
poverty  among  prosperity  and  of  op- 
pression in  a  society  of  justice  for  all  are 
defiant  of  rationale.  That  our  Nation 
has  endured  these  dilemmas  is  a  sign  of 
the  courage  and  faith  of  its  people.  But 
our  survival  as  a  free  nation  today  has 
never  been  more  threatened  from 
amongst  our  own  numbers. 

Brigadier  General  Shaw,  on  the  oc- 

^    casion    of    Flag    Day    in    1958,    rightly 

I    stated: 

Nothing  Is  free,  and  nothing  worthwhile 
Is  cheap.  Prom  our  forebears  we  have  In- 
herited a  priceless  birthright  of  freedom  and 
JusUce  and  equality.  We  must  fulfill  the 
trust  which  has  been  passed  on  to  us.  We 
must  preserve  this  heritage  and  pass  It  on 
to  our  successor,  not  only  unimpaired  but 
enriched. 

Have  we  too  much  freedom?  It  is  a 
very  relevant  question  and  it  might  be 
well  for  the  militants  and  radicals  to 
ask  themselves  how  long  such  conduct 
under  a  totalitarian  regime  would  be 
tolerated  or  whether  the  suppression  of 
all  dissent  in  a  society  of  tyranny  is 
worth  the  price  to  be  paid  should  our 
free  institutions  be  destroyed.  The  pres- 
ent tactics  being  employed  in  dissent  and 
protest  are  too  closely  akin  to  anarchy 
and,  in  my  estimation,  detract  from 
rather  than  enhance  reconciliation  of 
what  might  otherwise  be  dealt  with  as 
legitimate  grievances. 

I  was  impressed  by  an  editorial  car- 
ried in  the  April  1969  issue  of  the  New 
Age  magazine.  It  is  timely  and  the  set- 
ting appropriately  is  the  Nation's 
Capital.  I  include  it  herewith: 

Have  We  Too  Mitch  Freedom? 
On  January  21.  1969,  the  day  following  the 
Inauguration  of  Richard  M.  Nixon  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  I  had  occasion  to 
take  a  cab  In  Washington,  D.C.,  on  a  route 
that  almost  paralleled  the  one  the  Inaugural 
parade  had  taken  the  day  before.  My  driver 
was  obviously  a  native  of  one  of  the  Carib- 
bean countries,  possibly  Jamaica,  and  spoke 
with  more  than  a  trace  of  a  British  accent. 
As  we  came  by  the  parade  stands  which 
were  now  being  dismantled.  I  asked  the  cab- 
bie whether  he  had  been  very  busy  the  day 
before  with  all  the  spectators  in  "town.  He 
answered :  "No.  I  decided  to  take  most  of  the 
day  off  after  the  beginning  of  the  ceremonies, 
and  went  home  and  kept  my  eyes  glued  to 
the  television  set.  You  know.  Mister,"  he 
went  on.  I  really  love  this  country.  It's 
the  only  place  Jn  the  world  where  a  poor 
man  like  me  with  no  family  background  can 
get  an  education  and  make  his  way  in  life  as 
an  independent  citizen.  I  Just  got  sick  when 
I  saw  those  long-haired,  screaming  freaks 
trying  to  draw  attention  to  themselves  when 
the  Presidents  party  went  by." 

I  shook  my  head  In  silent  agreement  with 
him.  and  he  continued:  "Later  on  when  I  was 
back  cruising  around  for  business.  I  saw  a 
bunch  of  them  being  chased  by  the  police, 
away  from  the  park  In  front  of  the  White 
House.  They'd  gotten  In  there  although  the 
park  was  taken  over  for  the  day  by  govern- 
ment equipment,  and  so  forth.  Some  of  them 
ran  by  my  cab  and  the  wild  way  they  looked 
I  think  If  I'd  been  of  another  race  they 
mlght've  tried  to  tip  over  my  cab  or  do  some 
other  mischief.  I  cut  my  engine  off  for  a 
time  and  Just  sat  there  sorrowful  .  .  .  and  I 
still  am.  Last  night  I  couldn't  sleep,  trying 
to  figure  thla  thing  out.  What's  wrong,. any- 


way? Here's  a  country  that  has  tried  to  help 
the  world  and  has  made  It  possible  for  the 
ambitious  to  get  someplace — and  yet  here's 
a  minority  fully  determined  to  destroy  the 
system  that  has  made  it  possible  for  them 
to  'moblfy'.  Finally,  toward  morning,  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  we  Just  have  too  much 
freedom.  This  group  thinks  freedom  gives 
them  the  power,  the  right,  to  beat  up  or 
shoot  at  anyone  who  disagrees  with  them 
or  shows  any  resistance.  They  think  It  gives 
them  the  right  to  rob  a  bank  or  any  person 
they  want  so  they  can  get  money  for  their 
contemptuous  assault  on  the  type  of  gov- 
ernment they  have  Inherited — or  maybe  ac- 
quired by  immigration  as  I  did— without 
working  for  It.  I  guess  freedom  Just  comes 
too  easy.  I'm  afraid  of  what  will  happen 
when  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  who  really 
treasure  freedom  begins  to  think  and  to  turn 
on  these  fellows.  I'm  alfiost  afraid  If  I  met 
up  with  more  of  them,  myself,  I'd  be  tempted 
to  run  the  cab  over  them." 

About  that  time  we  arrived  at  my  destina- 
tion. I  thanked  the  gentleman  for  giving  me 
a  lesson  in  present-day  patriotism  and  wished 
him  luck. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  occasion  of  Flag 
Day  1969, 1  find  no  better  way  to  express 
myself  than  to  reiterate  the  "Pledge  of 
Allegiance."  aflirming  my  solemn  faith 
in  these  United  States,  her  heritage  and 
people,  and  holding  our  flag  high  as  a 
symbol  of  freedom. 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  to  the  Republic  for 
which  It  stands,  one  Nation,  under  God.  in- 
divisible, with  liberty  and  Justice  for  all. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Saturday,  June 
14,  is  Flag  Day.  On  that  date,  in  1777.  the 
Continental  Congress  officially  adopted 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  as  our  national  em- 
blem. 

Flag  Day  is  an  appropriate  time  to 
honor  our  predecessors  for  the  struggles 
they  have  borne.  Through  bitter  war  and 
numbing  depression  our  Nation's  people 
have  persevered  for  nearly  two  centu- 
ries— the  longest  sustained  period  of 
freedom  under  a  written  constitution  in 
the  history  of  man.  We  should  reflect  for 
a  moment  on  the  sacrifices  our  forebears 
have  made  to  preserve  our  Constitution, 
our  Bill  of  Rights,  our  traditions  of  repre- 
sentative democracy,  our  unique  and  re- 
silient Republic. 

Under  the  Constitution,  the  Federal 
Government  is  prohibited  from  suppress- 
ing free  speech,  freedom  of  the  press, 
freedom  of  religion,  the  right  to  associate 
and  assemble  freely,  and  the  right  to  vote 
as  a  freeman.  Through  the  application  of 
provisions  of  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th 
amendments,  the  States  are  prohibited 
from  suppressing  those  same  basic,  un- 
alienable rights. 

UnSer  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  a  nation 
has  been  bom.  suffered  its  adolescence, 
and  matured  to  become  the  sword  and 
shield  of  freedom,  the  "last  best  hope" 
of  humanity  so  long  accustomed  to  tyr- 


anny. 


THE  WAR   BETWEEN  THE  STATES 


There  have  been  times  In  our  history  as 
a  people  when  it  appeared  that  the 
American  experiment  would  fail.  The 
War  Between  the  States  was  the  most 
severe  test,  but  the  inspired  leadership  of 
Lincoln  sustained  our  Nation  in  its  dark- 
est hour. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
the  Union  soldiers,  through  the  agony  of 
battle,  through  disease  and  personal  dep- 
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rivatlon,  through  all  the  trials  of  those 
times,  were  fighting  for  more  than  ter- 
ritorial Integrity. 

They  were  sustained  through  the  strug- 
gle by  an  emerging  concept  of  the  dignity 
and  worth  of  the  individual,  the  price- 
less sanctity  of  the  human  soul. 

The  intolerable  curse  of  slavery  was 
purged  from  the  continent  by  men 
committed  to  a  more  perfect  notion  of 
freedom — freedom  for  all  men — and  that 
notion,  so  obscure  a  century  ago,  so  frag- 
ile in  those  times,  has  become  the  cen- 
tral principle  of  Americanism.  It  is  the 
foundation  upon  which  the  President, 
the  Congress,  and  the  courts  build  to 
achieve  a  more  perfect  Union. 

THE    THREAT    TO    THE    FEDERAL    JUDICIARY 

Another  test  that  our  Nation  survived 
was  much  more  subtle,  much  less  fraught 
with  passion,  but  nonetheless  a  struggle 
for  the  survival  of  constitutional  democ- 
racy. That  test  was  the  attempted  pack- 
ing of  the  Supreme  Court  during  the 
depths  of  the  depression.  Had  that  ruse 
succeeded,  the  courts — an  independent 
pillar  and  an  equal  partner  in  the  trinity 
that  is  the  Federal  structure — would 
likely  have  become  a  pawn  of  the  exec- 
utive branch.  Fearful  for  their  integrity, 
the  courts  would  have  been  forced  to 
submit  to  the  will  of  a  President  strong 
enough  to  subvert  the  performance  of 
their  constitutional  duties. 

The  American  people,  in  spite  of  temp- 
tation to  seek  dishonorable  peace,  have 
fought.  The  American  people,  in  spite 
of  the  temptation  to  blindly  follow  a 
strong  leader  in  times  of  economic  cri- 
sis, have  persevered  in  the  belief  that 
difficult  times  pass — but  the  Constitution 
is  for  all  time,  and  surely  our  greatest 
secular  protector  and  strength. 

TODAY   THE  STRUGGLE   GOES  ON 

Under  General  Washington,  the  col- 
onists fought  for  freedom,  when  peace 
under  a  despotic  king  3.300  miles  away — 
would  surely  have  been  an  easier  alter- 
native. Compromise  and  negotiation 
would  surely  have  been  possible,  but  our 
Founding  Fathers  chose  to  build  a  free 
and  independent  nation,  and  for  that 
decision  and  those  sacrifices  we  have 
been  thankful  to  this  day. 

Under  Lincoln,  men  fought  to  preserve   . 
the  indivisible  Union — and  they  fought  to 
free  other  men  caught  in  the  remnants 
of  barbarian  slavery. 

Under  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren,  who 
retires  this  month  after  16  years  oo  the 
Bench,  and  under  President  Eisenhower. 
President  Kennedy.  President  Johnson, 
and  President  Nixon,  the  Nation  has 
moved  to  destroy  the  remaining  vestiges 
of  slavery — the  trappings  of  slaverj* — 
from  a  nation  seeking  to  fulfill  its  his- 
toric role  and  destiny. 

Many  men  of  good  will  do  not  agree 
with  some  of  the  decisions  of  the  Warren  . 
court — these  decisions  are  too  recently 
with  us.  But  I  am  confident  that  through 
the  coming  years,  as  our  people  struggle 
to  perfect  the  covenants  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  men  will 
come  to  recognize  that  these  years  just 
past  were  another  turning  point. 

The  American  Nation,  under  the  Stars 
and  Stripes,  has  emerged  from  the  past 
decade  and  a  half  a  nation  more  con- 
scious of  its   responsibilities   to   all   its 
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citlsena,  and  has  sought  to  meet  those 
responsibilities. 

THS    TKAX8   ARXAO 

And  so.  as  we  look  ahead  to  the  re- 
maining three  decades  of  this  millen- 
nium, we  search  for  the  appropriate  path 
to  follow  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

To  my  mind,  our  course  is  clear.  We 
must  set  an  example  for  a  world  so  des- 
perately in  need  of  leadership,  moral  as 
well  as  military.  We  must  demonstrate 
at  home  that  men  of  all  races  and  creeds 
can  live  and  work  together — under  one 
flag — as  free  men  with  equal  rights  and 
equal  responsibilities. 

We  must  demonstrate  that  a  free  peo- 
ple can  be  a  just  people.  That  Is  the 
promise  that  our  Pounding  Fathers  made 
to  generations  of  Americans  yet  imborn, 
and  It  Is  a  promise  which  we  must  keep. 

For  the  flrst  time  In  our  national  his- 
tory we  are  in  the  inescapable  position 
of  world  leadership.  Our  success  abroad 
as  w^l.as  our  tranquillity  at  home,  de- 
pends upon  our  dedication  to  the  freedom 
which  our  flag  embodies. 

We  caimot  escape  from  this  respon- 
sibility. Indeed,  we  should  rejoice  In  our 
opportunities.  Our  people,  and  all  the 
world,  watch  us  on  this  Flag  Day. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  we  hold  our  annual  ob- 
servance in  honor  of  our  flag.  On  Flag 
Day,  June  14.  1917.  President  Woodrow 
Wilson  said: 

We  meet  to  celebrate  Flag  Day  because  thU 
flag  which  we  honor  and  under  which  we 
•erve  la  the  emblem  of  our  unity,  our  power, 
our  thought  and  purpose  as  a  nation. 

I  would  like  to  expand  just  a  little  on 
his  wonderful  words.  Most  Americans  are 
known — and  proudly  so — as  flag  wavers. 
We  resent  and  regret  any  action  that 
smacks  of  disrespect  for  the  Stars  and 
Stripes. 

We  do  so  because,  like  PVancls  Scott 
Key,  we  have  seen  Old  Glory  embattled, 
and  we  have  known  the  joy  of  helping  to 
keep  it  high  "o'er  the  ramparts  we 
watched." 

This  flag  belongs  to  every  American. 
It  proclaims  our  freedom,  our  rights,  our 
duties.  But  in  the  family  of  nations  it 
Is  more  than  just  another  national  em- 
blem. 

If  the  American  flag  were  to  stand 
merely  for  nationalism — for  a  loyalty 
required  of  citizens — it  would  be  no  dif- 
ferent and  mean  no  more  than  any  other 
flag.  But  ours  is  a  very  special  flag,  with 
special  signiflcance  for  all  mankind. 

It  signifies  that  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, as  Abraham  Lincoln  said, 
'•gave  liberty  not  alone  to  the  people  of 
this  country,  but  hope  to  the  world." 

Let  us  imbue  in  ourselves  and  our  chil- 
dren the  so-caUed  old-fashioned  patri- 
otism, a  burning  devotion  to  the  princi- 
ples and  Ideals  upon  which  our  country 
was  foimded. 

Should  not  every  home  own  cuid  proud- 
ly display  the  National  Colors  on  holi- 
days and  other  patriotic  occasions?  Is 
the  flag  not  the  bequest  to  us  of  Patrick 
Henry,  Jefferson,  Benjamin  Pranldln, 
Roger  EUis,  Washington,  Nathan  Hale, 
Paul  Flevere,  Andrew  Jaclcson  and  other 
great  men  who  have  given  us  our  heritage 
of  freedom?  When  you  look  at  this  flag 
cannot  you  see  Valley  Forge,  the  Alamo, 


Corregldor,  Pearl  Harbor,  the  Monitor 
and  the  Merrimac.  Korea,  and  Gettys- 
burg? Lest  we  forget,  is  not  the  flag  the 
symbol  of  Flanders  Field.  Bataan,  I  wo 
Jima.  and  Normandy  Beach?  The  great- 
est events  of  our  pest  and  present  are 
symbolized  by  our  flag. 

It  is  the  proud  symbol  of  a  nation 
blessed  by  prospering  industries,  imiver- 
sal  education,  and  free  institutions.  Our 
great  Republic  has  been  chosen  by  des- 
tiny to  be  mankind's  last  and  best  hope, 
a  haven  for  the  oppressed  ana  persecuted 
of  the  world.  That  is  what  the  flag  means 
to  me.  Can  we  wave  it  too  much?  I  do 
not  think  so. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
at  this  time  to  recommend  the  passage 
of  my  bill  to  provide  that  Flag  Day  shall 
be  celebrated  annually,  as  a  Federal  holi- 
day on  the  second  Monday  in  June. 

To  my  way  of  thinking.  Flag  Day  al- 
ready is  widely  regarded,  throughout  the 
country,  as  one  of  the  principal  events 
of  the  calendar  year.  To  so  declare  it  in 
the  statute  books  would  merely  re-echo 
the  popular  sentiment  that  has  now  ex- 
isted for  many  years. 

There  are  some  Americans,  of  course, 
who  will  not  support  this  proposal,  but 
in  my  opinion  they  are  very  few  in  nian- 
ber.  Their  view  is  not  unpatriotic,  by  any 
means:  merely  mistaken — or  so  I  believe. 
According  to  their  imderstanding  of  the 
matter,  patriotic  display  fosters  the  mar- 
tial spirit  wherever  it  appears,  and  there- 
fore fosters  chaos  and  destruction.  But 
I  do  not  agree.  Patriotism  is  the  rock 
upon  which  any  luition  stands,  including 
our  own.  which  happens  to  oppose  the 
forces  of  chaos  and  destruction.  To 
dampen  the  [witrlotic  ardor  of  a  demo- 
cratic nation  is  merely  to  strengthen  the 
hand  of  totalitarian  forces,  and  by  so 
doing  to  breed  the  chaos  and  destruction 
we  despise.  To  cheer  the  flag  and  to  hail 
our  national  purposes  must,  then,  be  re- 
garded as  a  vital  American  policy,  bene- 
flcial  to  the  interests  of  all  mankind. 

Liberty  and  democratic  guarantees 
caimot  be  assured  to  any  people  as  a 
family  legacy,  any  more  than  children 
can  inherit  the  knowledge  and  courage 
of  their  parents.  Each  generation  must 
dedicate  itself  anew  to  the  preservation 
and  regeneration  of  these  noble  tradi- 
tions, and  the  purpose  of  Flag  Day  is  to 
insure  that  response. 

In  times  such  as  these,  with  our  liber- 
ties chaUenged  by  a  formidable  opposi- 
tion, we  would  do  well,  I  think,  to  em- 
phasize the  patriotic  spirit.  Our  flag, 
after  all,  represents  the  goals  and  pur- 
poses of  free  men  everywhere.  It  is  indeed 
the  flag  of  the  free  world,  standing  out 
majestically  against  the  skies  of  many 
lands.  Wherever  it  unfurls,  the  hopes  of 
milUons  rise  in  grandeur,  and  courage 
returns  to  those  once  paralyzed  by  fear. 

Our  flag,  as  a  result,  is  a  symbol  of 
defensive  strength  throughout  the  world 
and  as  such  calls  forth  the  best  in  us. 

What  better  symbol  than  this  have 
we  to  honor  and  applaud?  It  is  the  heart 
of  our  spiritual  force  and  should  be 
treated  accordingly. 

I  therefore  recommend  the  passage  of 
my  bill  to  provide  that  Flag  Day  shall  be 
celebrated  annually,  as  a  Federal  holiday 
on  the  second  Monday  in  June  of  each 
year. 


Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  my 
home  city  of  Philadelphia  our  morning 
newspaper,  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
has  been  conducting  a  campaign  to  en- 
courage display  of  the  flag. 

It  has  been  a  well-conceived  and  suc- 
cessful campaign  and  other  newspapers 
might  well  try  something  similar.  In  con- 
junction with  this  campaign,  the  In- 
quirer has  been  offering  ts  readers  a  win- 
dow flag  at  a  very  reasonable  price. 

I  applaud  the  Inquirer's  Imagination 
and  public  spirit  in  this  effort. 

For  many  weeks,  the  Inquirer  has  been 
running  page  1  stories  featuring  the 
statements  of  elected  officials  and  public 
servants. 

My  comments  appeared  on  April  29, 
1969,  in  a  story  prepared  by  Jim  Young 
of  the  Inquirer  staff;  and  as  we  mark 
Flag  Day  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, I  place  that  story  in  the  Record. 
EiLBERC  Asks  Flag  Display 

U.S.  Rep.  Joshua  Ellberg  (D.,  Pa.)  on  Mon- 
day called  on  residents  of  the  Delaware  Val- 
ley to  display  the  American  Flag,  "for  It  Is  a 
symbol  of  our  achievement  and  a  banner 
promising  that  America  has  not  forgotten  Its 
covenant  with  the  world." 

"And  If  the  Stars  and  Stripes  have  special 
meaning  for  us  Americans,  consider  the 
Flag's  message  and  promise  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,"  he  said. 

"Too  frequently  we  take  our  freedom  and 
liberty  for  granted.  Elsewhere,  the  Flag  Is 
a  symbol  of  America  and  American  freedom. 
To  many,  It  Is  a  standard  of  hope." 

Eilberg's  comment  came  as  The  Inquirer — 
to  encourage  display  of  the  Flag  on  national 
holidays,  offers  Its  readers  a  convenient  win- 
dow Flag. 

The  rayon  window  banner  Is  12  by  18 
Inches,  and  mounted  on  an  ebonlzed  staff. 
The  staff  has  glided  spear  tips  and  gold  tassels 
trim  the  gold  cord  used  to  hang  the  banner. 

It  can  be  used  wherever  a  window  latch 
or  wall  nail  Is  available  In  apartments, 
homes,  classrooms  and  offices. 

The  Flag  Is  available  for  $1  In  the  lobby 
of  The  Inquirer  Building,  400  N.  Broad  St., 
from  8  A.M.  to  7  P.M.  Monday  through  Fri- 
day and  10  A.M.  to  5:30  P.M.  Saturday  and 
Sunday. 

It  can  also  be  ordered  by  first  class  mall  by 
using  the  coupon  on  Page  30.  The  mall  price 
Is  $1.35.  including  postage  and  handling. 
There  Is  no  sales  tax.  Allow  t'wo  weeks  for 
delivery. 

STMBOL   or    NATION 

"Nations  and  peoples  have  flown  flags  since 
the  beginning  of  history,"  said  Ellberg.  "The 
flag  has  become  a  symbol  of  the  character, 
aspirations  and  achievements  of  a  nation,"  he 
said. 

"The  Stars  and  Stripes,  therefore,  occupy 
a  special  place,  the  highest  ground.  In  the 
history  of  man. 

"For  we  as  a  nation  have  pledged  our 
energry  and  our  resources  to  the  battle  against 
tyranny  wherever  It  Is  encountered.  And  our 
Flag  is  a  symbol  of  this  pledge. 

SERVES    AS    REMINDER 

"It  also  Is  a  blazing  reminder  cA  this  na- 
tion's proud  history.  Its  sometimes  painful 
sacrifices  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  Its 
mighty  achievement. 

"Here  In  Washington,  the  Flag  Is  never  far 
from  view,  whipping  In  the  wind  at  the  Capi- 
tol, the  White  House,  and  along  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Constitution  aves.  There  prob- 
ably Is  no  more  stirring  sight  than  the  50 
Flags  that  guard  the  base  of  the  Washing- 
ton Monument. 

IXT    rr    PROUDLY 

"Too  frequently  we  take  our  freedom  and 
liberty   for  granted.   Elsewhere,   the  Flag  Is 
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a  symbol  of  America  and  American  freedom. 
To  many  It  Is  a  atandard  of  hope. 

"We  m  America  have  much  for  whlcb  to  be 
proud.  Wa  have  mu<fli  still  to  do.  I  aak  my  fel- 
low PblladelphUna  and  fellow  Americana,  to 
fly  the  Flag  proudly,  for  It  Is  a  symbol  of  our 
achievement  and  a  banner  promising  that 
America  haa  not  forgotten  Its  covenant  with 
the  world." 


PERMISSION   TO   PRINT   PROCEED- 
INGS HAD  DURING  THE  RECESS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  proceedings  had 
during  the  recess  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
extend  their  remarks  today  on  the  Flag 
Day  ceremony,  immediately  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  WEEK 
OF  JUNE  16,  1969 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  asking 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  tfie 
program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  inquiry  of  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  we  have  no  further  pro- 
gram for  this  week. 

The  program  for  next  week  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Monday  is  Consent  Calendar  Day,  and 
there  are  also  four  suspensions: 

H.R.  11235,  Older  Americans  Act 
Amendments  of  1969; 

HJl.  265,  to  amend  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act,  1936,  relating  to  construction- 
differential  subsidies; 

H.R.  11069,  to  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  funds  for  Padre  Island  National 
Seashore, Tex.;  and 

H.R.  9946,  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  quit-claim  certain 
land  in  Lee  County,  S.C. 

For  Tuesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week: 

Tuesday  is  Private  Calendar  Day;  and 
it  will  be  followed  by  H.R.  6543,  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Cigarette  Smoking  Act  of  1969, 
under  an  open  rule  providing  3  hours  of 
general  debate;  and 

S.  742,  to  provide  for  the  construction, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  Ken- 
newick  division  extension,  Yakima  proj- 
ect, Washington,  subject  to  a  rule  being 
granted. 

This  announcement  is  made  subject  to 


the  usual  reservations  that  conference 
reports  may  be  brought  up  at  any  time, 
and  any  further  program  may  be  an- 
nounced later. 


ADJOURNMENT   TO   MONDAY. 
JUNE  16.  1969 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on  Mon- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  wonder  if  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  can  give  us 
any  information  as  to  when  we  might 
expect  some  kind  of  action  on  a  resolu- 
tion or  a  bill  to  continue  the  surtax? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  mat- 
ter is  under  consideration  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  and  I  am 
sure  that  the  committee  is  endeavoring 
to  expedite  its  consideration  of  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  WiU  it  be  the  intention 
of  the  distinguished  majority  leader,  as 
far  as  he  can  foresee  events  in  the  fu- 
ture, to  say  that  it  will  be  disposed  of 
before  the  first  of  July,  or  will  it  likely 
come  after  the  first  of  July? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Speaking  for  myself,  I 
think  it  would  be  before. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  think  it  would  be 
before? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  tlie  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? "  " 

There  was  no  objection.  ' 


DISPENSING  WITH  BUSINESS  IN 
ORDER  UNDER  THE  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  RULE  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  business  in  order 
under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule  be 
dispensed  with  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADDRESS  BY  AMBASSADOR  GEORGE 
J.  FELDMAN  AT  MEMORIAL  DAY 
CEREMONY,  AMERICAN  MILITARY 
CEMETERY,  LUXEMBOURG 

(Mr.  McCORMACK  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Albert)  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous mattef.) 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  traditional  Memorial  Day  ceremo- 
nies, held  at  the  American  Military  Cem- 
etery in  Luxembourg  where  more  than 
5,000  American  soldiers  lie  buried,  the 
Honorable  George  J.  Peldman,  Ameri- 
can Ambassador  to  Luxembourg,  de- 
livered the  Memorial  Day  address. 

Ambassador  Feldman  delivered  a 
profound  address  based  on  his  keen 
knowledge  and  broad  experience  in  gov- 


ernment, and  as  a  diplomat,  which  ad- 
dress I  herewith  include  in  my  remarks: 
Address  by  Ambassador  George  J.  Feldman 

We  have  gathered  today  on  this  hallownd 
and  peaceful  field  to  remember  and  give 
thanks.  The  men  who  He  here — the  sons, 
brothers,  and  fathers  from  a  land  across 
the  sea — came  and  fought  for  an  Ideal.  These 
cltlzen-soldlers  left  their  farms  and  factories, 
their  universities  and  offices  to  regain  t>eace 
for  us  all.  Their  sacrifice  was  supreme:  our 
gratitude  on  this  Memorial  Day  1969  remains 
profound. 

The  eyes  of  many  peoples  turned  for  help 
to  the  United  States  during  the  holocaust 
that  was  World  War  II.  The  United  States 
rendered  the  assistance  required  and  has 
remained  a  focus  of  attention  In  the  post- 
war world.  With  the  passage  of  time,  there 
has  been  a  dUcernlble  shift  In  attitudes.  To- 
day, an  economically  robust  and  politically 
active  Europe  demonstrates  again  an  ever 
present  readiness  to  examine  critically  the 
foreign  and  domestic  policies  and  practices 
of  the  United  States.  Our  national  tradition 
of  dealing  frankly  and  openly  with  our  do- 
mestic problems,  without  effort  to  conceal  our 
warts  and  fissures,  will  ensure  that  we  pro- 
vide a  continuing  abundance  of  issues  for 
ctlsousslon.  Our  lusLstence  on  exercising  our 
own  judgment  In  responding  to  the  pleas  of 
peoples  In  other  corners  of  the  world  will 
also  continue  to  provide  material  for  dis- 
cussion. 

Of  course,  there  have  always  been  differ- 
ences of  opinion  between  us  and  our  allies. 
Yet,  these  differences  have  been  contained 
within  the  framework  of  a  transcendent  com- 
mon interest,  a  vital  common  goal — the  de- 
velopment of  a  just,  free  and  prosperous  so- 
ciety. Our  Joint  efforts  to  this  end  have 
passed  through  several  stages. 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
has  Just  entered  Its  third  decade.  In  attain- 
ing Its  majority  NATO  stands  as  a  mature 
organization  with  mature  goals.  Its  success 
as  an  Instrument  dedicated  to  the  deterrence 
rf  armed  conflict  has  been  marked.  Its  po- 
tential as  a  force  for  peace  and  progress  In 
Europe  remains  rich. 

The  world  in  which  the  Alliance  enters  its 
21st  year  Is  a  very  different  one  from  that 
of  April  4,  1949,  w^hen  it  was  formed.  West- 
em  Europe  was  feeble — militarily,  economi- 
cally and  politically.  A  powerful,  expansion- 
ist Soviet  Union  had  Just  dragged  Czecho- 
slovakia Into  the  Communist  orbit.  To  the 
Europteans,  the  strength  of  the  United  States, 
as  the  world's  only  atomic  power,  appeared 
limitless,  and  alliance  with  It  their  sole  sal- 
vation. 

Today's  world  is  a  very  different  one.  The 
era  of  global  Communist  unity  has  receded 
into  history.  The  forces  of  nationalism  and 
democratization  shaken  Esistern  Europe. 
International  Communism  has  splintered. 
Among  Communists,  some  now  eye  Moscow, 
others  eye  Peking,  while  still  others  look 
elsewhere  for  Inspiration  and  leadership. 
The  power  and  independence  of  Asian  com- 
munism has  made  Itself  felt,  and  power  bal- 
ances have  shifted.  As  this  happened,  a 
period  of  confrontation  gave  way  in  Euron* 
to  a  period  of  apparent  detente. 

In  June,  1968,  NATO's  foreign  ministers, 
meeting  in  Reykjavik,  signed  a  declaratlcn 
aimed  at  setting  the  stage  for  negotiations 
with  the  SoWet  Union  and  Its  Warsaw  Pact 
allies  on  mutual  and  balanced  force  reduc- 
tions in  Europe.  But  the  events  of  .August 
1968  dashed  cold  water  on  these  hopes. 

With  the  Soviet-led  invasion  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, the  requirements  of  military  de- 
fense suddenly  again  became  paramount  in 
the  alliance.  The  swift,  efficient  invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia  and  the  steady  development 
of  Soviet  narai  power  in  the  Mediterranean, 
on  NATO's  vulnerable  southern  flank,  led  to 
an  intensive  re-examination  of  NATO's  mUi- 
tary  capabilities. 
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oonventltMud  force  alone  arrmyed  on 
the  Communist  side  la  formidable.  NATO 
today  la  confronted  with  the  forces  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact.  The  formidable  core  of  theee 
forces  consists  of  the  Soviet  Army — about 
30  divisions  deployed  In  Eastern  Europe  and 
another  60  In  the  European  area  of  the  So- 
viet Union.  They  are  backed  by  a  powerful 
and  widely  deployed  Soviet  air  force  and 
tactical  nuclear  missile  capacity  and  the 
armed  forces  of  the  active  Pact  allies.  But 
even  more  frightening  than  these  forces, 
which,  after  all,  did  not  spring  up  overnight. 
Is  the  new  Soviet  doctrine  and  Its  conse^ 
quencea. 

If  the  Russians  nurtured  among  their 
many  Illusions  the  hope  that  life  would  be 
simpler  after  Invading  CzechoalovalUa  they 
were  sadly  mistaken.  Par  from  restoring 
Ideological  order  In  the  camp,  the  Invasion 
created  new  divisions  and  difficulties.  It 
widened  the  old  split  with  Yugoalavla. 
alienated  moet  of  the  West  European  Com- 
munist Parties,  made  the  Romanians  more 
wary  than  ever,  and  burdened  all  the  par- 
ticipants with  Internal  disputes  about  the 
whole  enterprise.  Any  public  pretense  of  so- 
cialist... iinlty  was  shattered  when  the 
BomaQlAPs  Joined  the  Western  European 
Communist  Parties  at  t^e  Yugoslav  Party 
Congress  while  the  five  invaders  stayed  away, 
and  compelled  their  victim  to  do  the  same. 

In  short,  the  occupation  of  Czechoslovakia 
Immeasurably  Increased  tensions,  anxieties, 
and  Instabilities  within  the  Communist 
camp  as  well  as  between  Its  bloc  and  the 
•overelgn  nations  gathered  together  In  the 
NATO  Alliance.  The  Invasion  of  Czecho- 
slovakia was  a  severe  blow  to  those  who  had 
believed  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  becom- 
ing more  enlightened  and  more  ready  to 
allow  Its  Danublan  colonies  some  freedom 
and  diversity  within  the  framework  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact. 

Czechoslovakia's  was  the  flrst  East  E^iro- 
pean  regime  to  earn  genuine  popular  support. 
It  has  been  crushed.  The  fear  which  now  de- 
termines Soviet  policy  Is  not  the  (ear  of  mili- 
tary attack  from  the  West — even  allowing 
for  some  anxieties  about  Germany — but  (ear 
of  the  explosive  demand  (or  freedom  and  true 
sovereignty  In  Eastern  Europe. 

This  fact  has  several  Implications  for  West- 
em  policy.  First,  it  Is  clear  the  Soviet  Union 
fears  the  friendship  of  western  nations —  par- 
ticularly when  directed  toward  East  European 
governments — at  least  as  much  as  It  does 
Western  enmity.  Second,  when  Soviet  leaders 
•peak  of  detente,  they  are  really  referring 
to  a  bilateral  arrangement  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States. 

What  do  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  de- 
tente? 

President  Nixon,  In  his  April  10  address 
to  the  North  Atlantic  Council  session  In 
Washington,  spoke  of  the  real  world.  "Living 
In  the  real  world  of  today  means  unfreezing 
our  old  concepts  of  East  versus  West,  while 
never  losing  sight  of  great  Ideological  differ- 
ences. It  Is  not  enough  to  talk  of  detente", 
continued  the  President,  "unless  at  the  same 
time  we  anticipate  the  need  (or  giving  it  the 
genuine  political  content  that  would  prevent 
detente  (rom  becoming  delusion." 

It  Is  clear  that  attempu  at  brldge-bulld- 
Ing  by  the  West  are  seen  by  Russia  not  as 
conciliatory  but  as  aggressive  maneuvers  de- 
signed to  foment  trouble  in  Eastern  Europe. 
Logically,  perhaps,  the  Western  reaction  to 
this  should  be  an  attempt  to  soothe  Soviet 
fecu«  even  more,  to  guarantee  the  frontiers 
of  the  Soviet  empire  In  the  hope  of  prevent- 
ing further  spasms  of  panic  like  the  invasion 
of  Czechoslovakia.  In  fact,  however,  this 
would  be  very  dlfflcult. 

First,  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  liable  to 
Interpret  any  such  move  as  a  grant  of  carte 
blanche  In  Eastern  Europe.  Second,  If  the 
West  Is  to  continue  to  stand  (or  freedom  and 
self-determination  it  cannot  categorically 
deny  theee  principles  to  Eastern  Europe. 

Of  course,  a  return  to  the  pressures  and 
threats  of   the  cold   war  and  the  roll-back 


theory  of  past  policy,  would  not  help  much 
either.  It  would  merely  stiffen  attitudes  on 
the  other  side  and  discourage  the  more  re- 
sponsible open-minded  people  who  are  strug- 
gling for  influence  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
In  every  East  Ruropean  country. 

It  may  very  well  be  that  not  a  great  deal 
can  be  done  directly  to  ease  tensions  further 
In  Europe,  certainly  not  in  the  short  run. 
But  I  (eel  it  is  a  mistake.  In  spite  of  the  pres- 
ent Soviet  policy,  to  think  of  Russia  and  East 
Europe  as  one  uniform  and  single-minded 
bloc.  Even  now  there  are  differences  In  aims 
and  policy  among  the  various  East  European 
countries,  and  Western  countries  may  well 
find  that  the  best  means  of  building  con- 
tacts— and  strengthening  such  contacts  as 
thete  are — is  in  the  old,  slow,  patient  busi- 
ness of  working  out  hard,  practical  agree- 
ments on  such  matters  as  trade  and  cultural 
exchanges  between  Individual  countries.  This 
will  not  lead  to  any  dramatic  developments, 
but  it  Is  an  aim  worth  pursuing,  an  aim 
which  can  build  a  foundation  of  mutual 
trust. 

President  Nixon  has  cautioned  that  "we 
can  afford  neither  to  blind  our  eyes  with 
hatred,  nor  to  distort  our  vision  with  rose- 
colored  glasses.  The  real  world  Is  too  much 
with  us  to  permit  either  stereotyped  reac- 
tions or  wishful  thinking  to  lay  waste  our 
powers." 

The  President  has  called  upon  us  and  our 
allies  "to  count  ourselves  among  the  hopeful 
realists."  It  is  as  a  hopeful  realist  that  I 
have  addressed  you  today.  It  Is  as  hopeful 
realists  that  we  can  preserve  the  peace  for 
which  these  brave  men  have  given  their  lives. 


INCREASES  IN  PRIME  INTEREST 
RATE  CONTRIBUTE  TO  INFLA- 
TIONARY  SPIRAL 

<Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.  > 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
join  with  many  of  my  colleagues  in  de- 
ploring the  most  recent  increase  in  the 
prime  interest  rate.  This  increase  to 
8.5  percent  was  made  effective  imder  the 
guise  of  stopping  inflation.  But  I  would 
point  out  that  the  three  other  increases 
that  have  occurred  since  December  of 
last  year  have  done  nothing  to  stem  the 
tide  of  inflation.  If  anything,  these  in- 
creases in  the  prime  rate  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  inflationary  spiral. 

The  large  coiTXjrations  who  are  forced 
to  pay  this  increased  rate  on  the  money 
they  bon-ow  in  turn  pass  the  increase 
along  to  the  consumer  in  the  way  of 
higher  prices  on  the  products  or  services 
they  sell.  The  little  man — the  people  you 
and  I  represent — is  really  the  one  caught 
in  the  squeeze.  I  really  do  not  know  how 
much  longer  the  little  man  is  going  to  be 
able  to  survive  unless  we  return  some 
sanity  to  our  monetary  policies. 

I  respectfully  urge  that  calmness 
should  prevail  at  this  time  rather  than 
a  seemingly  state  of  panic  that  the  Wall 
Street  bankers  are  in.  We  in  Congress 
can  go  a  long  way  toward  preventing 
further  inflation  ourselves  if  we  will  have 
the  commonsense  to  cut  Federal  spend- 
ing to  the  bare  necessities  and  cut  out  all 
the  "lace  edging"  that  so  often  accom- 
panies Federal  programs. 


FLAG  DAY  196S^ 


•  Mr.  SCHADEBERG  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 


at  this  point  In  the  Ricord  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  we  voted  overwhelmingly  in  this 
House  to  have  our  astronauts  plant  a  flag 
on  the  moon,  and.  while  I  know  there  are 
some  who  do  not  agree  that  we  should 
express  a  national  pride  in  our  accom- 
plishments and  that  our  efforts  should  be 
lost  in  the  anonymity  of  some  interna- 
tional order,  I  would  go  even  a  step  fur- 
ther. I  would  suggest  that  the  astronaut 
remaining  in  the  space  capsule  play  our 
national  anthem  for  the  world  to  hear 
while  our  men  plant  our  flag  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  moon. 

Thert  is  nothing  wrong  with  national 
pride  provided  that  pride  does  not  be- 
come a  barrier  to  international  under- 
standing and  cooperation.  If  we  are  the 
leaders  in  the  world,  and  I  trust  we  ought 
always  strive  to  be,  we  must  give  some- 
thing of  value,  something  of  spiritual 
value,  over  and  above  our  material  at- 
tainments toward  which  other  nations 
can  strive.  It  is  no  crime  for  one  to  ex- 
press his  love  for  his  wife  and  family.  It 
is  no  crime  for  one  to  express  his  love  for 
a  country  such  as  ours  which  has  given 
so  much  to  so  many  in  terms  of  oppor- 
tunities and  hope. 

Today  I  present  for  the  Record  my 
thoughts  on  what  Flag  Day  should  mean 
to  all  who  are  grateful  that  there  were 
those  who  so  loved  freedom  that  they 
were  willing  to  lay  down  their  lives  that 
others  might  have  the  opportunity  to 
pursue  it.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
these  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Henry  Ward  Beecher  once 
said: 

A  thoughtful  mind,  when  It  sees  a  Nation's 
flag,  sees  not  the  flag  only,  but  the  Nation 
Itself;  the  principles,  the  truths,  the  his- 
tory. 

The  flag  of  the  United  States  is  the 
most  beautiful  among  national  symbols. 
I  suppose  a  person  must  actually  leave 
this  country  for  a  spell  and  return  to  it 
to  appreciate  the  full  significance  of  the 
Stars  and  Stripes.  A  person  has  to  give 
something  of  himself  to  a  cause  before  he 
learns  to  appreciate  the  value  of  that 
cause.  In  the  25  years  I  spent  in  the  pul- 
pit of  the  parish  ministry  I  never  stressed 
financial  needs  in  speaking  to  the  con- 
gregation. Naturally  we  discussed  these 
needs  In  meetings  of  the  various  working 
boards  of  the  church  but  never  before  the 
congregation.  I  stressed  stewardship  In 
terms  of  the  giving  of  one's  time  to  the 
church  and  the  larger  task  of  building  of 
God's  Kingdom  and  the  record  proves 
that  when  the  people  of  the  chmxh  were 
busy  giving  themselves  they  gave  gener- 
ous support  to  the  cause  toward  which 
they  spent  their  labors.  The  same  is  true' 
of  the  Nation.  Those  who  give  part  of 
themselves  for  their  nation  are  by  and 
large  those  who  more  fully  appreciate 
what  their  nation  Is  and  what  it  is  striv- 
ing to  be. 

I  was  one  of  those  young  men  who  be- 
gan my  adult  responsibilities  diuing  the 
depression  years  of  the  early  1930's.  I 
i-ecall  an  incident  which  happened  while 
I  was  in  college.  I  was  finding  it  dlf- 
flcult to  secure  the  necessary  food  on  a 
regular  basis.  My  fiancee  had  a  birthday 
which  I  did  not  wish  to  have  pass  by 
without  notice.  I  purchased  a  modest 
present  for  her.  When  I  gave  the  present 
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to  her,  she  appreciated  it  but  rebuffed  me 
for  buying  her  the  present  because  she 
knew  that  I  had  to  go  without  several 
meals  to  pay  for  it  and  she  did  not  want 
me  to  do  that. 

You  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  am  try- 
ing to  say  is  that  we  have  to  give  part 
of  ourselves  to  our  Nation  before  we  can 
fully  appreciate  what  the  Nation  means 
to  us.  This  is  what  the  late  President 
Kennedy  alluded  to  when,  in  his  first 
inaugural  message,  he  said: 

Ask  not  what  your  country  can  do  for  you, 
ask  what  you  can  do  for  your  country. 

On  Satuitlay  of  this  week  we  will  be 
observing  what  I  personally  believe  to  be 
one  of  the  most  significant  days  of  the 
year.  I  have  a  suspicion  that  it  will  go  by 
almost  unnoticed  by  the  vast  majority  of 
Americans  who  find  themselves  too  busy 
to  tear  themselves  away  from  their  fa- 
vorite TV  program,  first  long  enough  to 
take  a  look  at  what  their  forefathers 
have  given  them  from  the  past;  second, 
long  enough  to  realize  what  is  stealthily 
being  taken  from  them  as  more  and  more 
they  turn  to  Government  to  assume  re- 
sponsibilities for  which  they,  by  virtue  of 
being  created  by  God  were  personally 
endowed:  and,  third,  long  enough  to  un- 
derstand what  tomorrow  is  going  to  bring 
them  if  they  insist  on  living  in  the  make- 
believe  world  that  Government  can  give 
them  things  for  nothing  much  as  God 
dropped  down  manna  from  heaven  to  the 
Israelites  in  the  wilderness. 

Flag  Day  ought  to  stir  us  into  a  deeper 
appreciation  of  what  this  Nation  means 
to  us  and  what  it  can,  if  we  will  it,  means 
to  freedom-loving  people  all  over  the 
world.  Frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  greatly 
concerned  about  the  future — not  the  dis- 
tant future,  but  the  immediate  future — 
for  we  are  witnessing  here  in  America 
chaos  and  violence:  a  disregard  for  con- 
stitutional principles;  a  lack  of  leader- 
ship; a  grasping  for  personal  power  and 
vain  glory;  and  a  breakdown  in  respect 
for  our  historic  traditions  and  institu- 
tions which  must  be  appalling  to  all  seri- 
ous students  of  our  national  history  and 
utterly  distasteful  to  any  man  or  woman 
in  whose  veins  flow  the  blood  of  patriot- 
ism and  in  whose  breast  there  breathes 
the  fresh  air  of  freedom's  cause. 

Time  today  will  not  permit  me,  I  am 
sure,  to  say  all  I  want  to  say  or  I  feel 
needs  be  said  but  frankly,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  be  derelict  in  my  duty  as  a  citi- 
zen, a  Congressman,  and  a  clergyman. 
If  I  did  not  lay  the  cards  on  the  table 
and  tell  you  frankly  and  honestly 
and  without  fear  of  being  misunderstood 
that  the  chips  are  down  and  the  kind  of 
nation  you  and  I  knew  a  decade  ago  and 
loved  and  appreciated  and  stood  ready 
and  are  still  ready  to  live  for,  and  If 
needs  be,  to  die  for,  may  not  lont  con- 
tinue to  be  the  kind  of  a  nation  which 
has  brought  ua  to  our  great  accomplish- 
ments. 

It  is  becoming  corrupted  by  those  who 
believe  we  must  keep  moving  even  if  it 
means  going  in  the  wrong  direction  be- 
cause they  believe  that  making  change 
must  take  precedence  over  solidifying 
the  good  we  have  been  l>equeathed  from 
the  past.  Obsessed  with  their  own  intel- 
lectual capacity  and  impressed  with 
their  own  accomplishments  yet  being 
also  utterly  devoid  of  that  more  sterling 


quality  of  being  able  to  make  common- 
sense  judgments  based  on  practical  real- 
ism, there  are  those  who  are  wlUlng  to 
lead  this  country  backward  along  col- 
lectivist  and  politically  authoritarian 
trials  to  new  frontiers  on  which  are 
nothing  more  than  ghost  towns  aban- 
doned by  those  In  the  past  who  felt  prog- 
ress could  not  be  made  until  the  hu- 
man spirit  was  freed  of  its  political  and 
authoritarian  chains. 

They  do  not  question  the  Integrity  or 
sincerity  of  those  who  actually  believe 
that  the  only  way  they  can  bring  the 
rest  of  the  world  to  share  our  level  of 
standards  Is  to  bring  us  down  to  their 
level  and  thus  narrow  the  economic  and 
social  and  cultural,  yes,  and  political, 
gulf  that  separates  us — bringing  with  it 
a  golden  age  of  peace.  But  I  do  question 
their  judgment. 

They  miss  the  mark  made  by  our 
great,  yet  relatively  short,  national  his- 
toi-y,  flrst,  because  peace  is  the  goal,  not 
freedom;  second,  because  peace  at  any 
price  is  to  them  preferable  to  freedom 
with  honor — some  have  come  to  the  false 
conclusion  that  our  Constitution  is  no 
longer  adequate  for  the  challenge  of  our 
age;  third,  some  have  lost  faith  in  the 
capacity  of  the  individual  citizen  to  de- 
cide his  own  destiny  and  accept  resix>n- 
sibility  for  himself  and  his  own;  fourth, 
they  insist  that  interdependence  with 
the  Soviet-bloc  nations  in  Europe  is  the 
key  to  perfect  peace  for  a  world  hell- 
bent toward  the  abyss  of  collectivism. 
We  are  indeed  victims  of  a  strange  social 
disease  that  make&  us  finance  our  own 
destruction. 

Too  many  have  swallowed  the  propa- 
ganda bait  that  Marxism  is  the  "wave  of 
the  future"  and  so  we  find  ourselves  in 
the  strange  role  of  supporting  the  causes 
of  collectivist  dictators  throughout  the 
world  who  are  accomplishing  their  ends 
with  the  use  of  mere  slogans  that  are 
appealing  to  the  ear  and  strike  a  respon- 
sive chord  in  the  motional  character  of 
the  finer  nature  of  man.  We  are  partners 
in  a  strange  game  of  international 
roulette  in  which  every  bullet  chamber  is 
filled  with  the  means  by  which  freedom 
can  be  destroyed. 

I  left  my  pulpit  in  Burlington,  Wis., 
which  I  sei-ved  for  just  short  of  15  years, 
to  become  a  candidate  for  Congress,  not 
because  I  had  tired  of  the  parish  minis- 
try but  because  I  felt  deeply  that  time 
was  running  out  for  freedom — for  all 
that  which  our  flag  symbolizes — and  that 
I  might  make  a  contribution  to  my  Na- 
tion and  my  God  that  would  be  of  value 
in  these  trying  and  diflBcult  days — a  con- 
tribution I  would  not  make  m  the  pulpit 
but  which  can  be  made  only  in  the  Halls 
of  Congress. 

I  am  of  the  firm  conviction  that  from 
a  theological  point  of  view  socialism  is 
not  compatible  with  the  Judeo-Christian 
philosophy  because  socialism  rests  upon 
the  philosophy  of  humanistic  material- 
ism, with  its  sole  emphasis  on  the  ma- 
terial man  and  the  fulfilling  of  his  ma- 
terial needs.  Humanitarianism  is  not  the 
answer  to  fulfilling  the  needs  of  man. 
It  can  keep  men  alive  but  it  does  not 
give  them  anything  for  which  to  live. 
The  Judeo-Christian  philosophy  is  that 
man  is  "more  than  fiesh  and  blood  and 
his  body;  more  than  raiment."  He  is  In- 


deed a  spirit  created  In  the  image  of  God 
who  is  a  Spirit. 

Unless  man  is  challenged  and  is  made 
responsible  for  his  own  welfare  and  that 
of  his  loved  ones,  unless,  of  coursor^e 
does  not  have  the  strength  or  capacify 
to  do  so;  unless  he  is  set  free  to  roam 
the  vast  frontier  of  unexplored  ideas  and 
is  not  thwarted  in  his  attempt  to  find  a 
better  life  by  others  who  insist  that  he 
must  operate  within  guidelines  set  by 
those  who  would  sacrlflce  the  pioneer 
"for  the  common  good,"  man  is  reduced 
to  the  mere  level  of  the  animal  of  the 
fleld.  He  will  be  provided  with  pasture 
and  shelter  and  a  trough  for  food  to 
which  he  can  come  when  he  gets  hun- 
gry, but  will  be  destined  to  serve  only 
the  ends  of  his  beneflcient  or  ruthless 
master,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Should  we  continue  in  our  present  di- 
rection we  will  become,  from  within, 
victims  of  the  very  evil  we  seek  to  avoid 
through  an  over  $60  billion  a  year  ex- 
penditure for  military  protection.  In 
just  plain  words,  it  is  this:  we  talk  like 
free  men  but  we  act  like  apologists  for 
collectivism  and  we  will  end  up  imder  a 
Marxist  yoke.  It  is  high  time  we  realize 
that  freedom  is  not  secure  even  with  nu- 
clear subs  guarding  the  moat  that  sep- 
arates our  front  door  from  the  enemy  If 
we  leave  the  rear  window  ajar  that  bor- 
ders on  the  fertile  plain  of  socialism. 

Now  it  is  not  important  that  you  either 
agree  or  disagree  with  me.  It  is  Important 
that  you  sift  the  facts  upon  which  you 
make  judgments:  if  freedom  is  what  we 
want,  we  still  have  it  within  our  means 
to  save  it.  If  socialism  Ls  what  we  want, 
we  merely  have  to  sit  and  wait.  It  will 
fast  overtake  us.  There  is  no  middle  road. 
There  are  onjy  those  who  desire  freedom 
and  those  who  desire  to  collectivize  our 
national  institutions. 

While  I  am  concerned,  I  am  not  frus- 
trated nor  am  I  discouraged.  We  in 
America  are  glancing  out  upon  a  horizon 
of  an  utterly  fantastic  age.  No  genera- 
tion of  people  has  more  to  gain  by  success 
nor  more  to  lose  by  defeat  than  we 
here  in  America  who  live  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1969.  The  challenge  is  ours  as 
is  the  responsibility. 

I  return  you  for  a  moment  to  my  open- 
ing quote : 

A  thoughtful  mind,  when  it  sees  a  Nation's 
flag,  sees  not  the  flag  only,  but  the  Nation 
Itself,   .   .   .   the  principles,   the   truths,   the 

history.  .  .  . 

Saturday  we  will  observe  Flag  Day. 
I  wonder  what  it  will  mean  to  the  great 
people  of  our  land? 

Our  Stars  and  Stripes  came  into  be- 
ing and  was  bom  amid  the  strife  of 
battle.  It  became  the  standard  around 
which  a  free  people  struggled  to  found 
a  great  nation.  Its  spirit  is  fervently  ex- 
pressed in  the  word  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son: 

I  swear  before  the  Altar  of  God  eternal 
hostility  to  every  form  of  tyranny  over  the 
mind  of  man. 

Lest  we  forget,  I  remind  you  that  it 
was  the  Stars  and  Stripes  which  in 
1941  flew  over  the  U.S.  Capitol  on  De- 
cember 8,  when  we  declared  war  upon 
Japan  and  on  December  11,  when  we 
declared  war  upon  Germany  and  Italy. 
It  proved  to  be  the  flag  of  liberation. 
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Our  flag  flew  over  Pearl  Harbor  on  De- 
cember 7,  1941,  and  was  the  same  flag 
which  flew  atop  the  White  House  on 
Augxist  14,  1945,  when  the  Japanese  ac- 
cepted surrender  terms. 

While  those  Stars  and  Stripes  were 
waving  majestically  over  the  White 
House  on  August  14,  1945,  I  stood  at 
attention  looking  at  the  same  Stars  and 
Stripes,  which  were  battle-worn  and 
weathered,  flying  in  a  gentle  breeze  on 
the  flag  staff  of  a  heavy  cruiser  aboard 
which  I  served  in  the  closing  year  of 
the  war. 

As  a  chaplain  on  active  duty  in  the 
Navy  in  World  War  n  and  in  the  Korean 
crisis,  I  was  aboard  the  U.S.S.  Louis- 
ville, the  flagship  of  the  Cruiser  Bom- 
bardment Divisi(»i  operating  in  the 
South  Pacific  which  figured  actively  in 
the  liberation  of  the  Philippines  and 
Okinawa.  Less  than  1  month  after  I  as- 
sumed the  chaplain's  responsibility 
aboard  her  she  received  a  direct  hit  from 
a'  Japanese  kamikaze  plane  during  the 
prelantflhg  bombardment  in  the  Lln- 
gayen  Gulf. 

We  retired  under  cover  of  darkness 
to  lick  our  wounds  and  to  repair  what 
we  could  of  the  damage.  The  admiral 
felt  that  though  we  were  missing  three 
of  our  nine  8-inch  guns  and  had  suf- 
fered the  loss  of  only  two  40-millimeter 
quads  we  should  lead  the  fleet  into  the 
Llngayen  Gulf  the  following  morning  to 
resume  our  task  of  helping  to  prepare 
for  the  coming  landings  of  the  American 
liberation  troops.  Again  we  suffered  an- 
other hit  from  a  second  suicide  plane. 
Suffering  some  65  killed  and  150 
wounded  In  varying  degrees  of  serious- 
ness we  retired  from  the  foray  and  when 
opportimity  permitted.  10  days  later,  we 
began  our  journey  back  to  the  States  for 
major  repair  and  overhaul. 

Overhaul  completed,  we  returned  to 
the  fleet  in  time  to  help  in  the  Okinawa 
campaign.  Again  we  suffered  yet  a  third 
direct  hit  irom.  a  suicide  plane  and  re- 
tired to  Pearl  Harbor,  for  repairs,  after 
burying  the  dead  and  taking  care  of  the 
wounded.  It  was  in  the  final  testing  stage 
of  our  newly  repaired  gims  that  the  Jap- 
anese surrendered.  Upon  receiving  the 
official  notice  of  surrender  I  requested 
permission  from  the  captain  to  give  a 
prayer  of  thanksgiving  for  peace  from 
the  bridge  and  suggested  he  might  like 
to  give  a  word  of  "Well  done"  to  the 
men.  We  pulled  into  the  harbor  and 
tied  up  alongside  the  dock.  It  was  there 
that  the  word  came  to  the  men  that  the 
war  was  over  and  that  they  were  to  be 
congratulated  by  a  grateful  nation  for 
their  sacrifices. 

I  shall  always  remember  the  scene 
from  the  vantage  point  of  the  bridge. 
Looking  down  I  saw  the  men  as  they  re- 
acted to  the  news.  Some  could  not  con- 
tain themselves  and  shouted  and  jumped 
for  joy.  Some  knelt  in  prayer;  others 
seemed  stunned  by  the  news  as  if  it  were 
too  good  to  be  true  while  others  sat  or 
stood  quietly  in  mute  meditation. 
'  After  the  captain's  word  and  the 
prayer,  a  Navy  band  appeared  on  the 
dock  and,  after  playing  a  stirring  march, 
sounded  off  with  "The  Star-Spangled 
Banner."  I  can  never  forget  standing 
there  on  that  ship's  bridge,  at  attention, 
imder  a  beautifully  blue  Hawaiian  sky, 
dotted  by  puffs  of  white  cloud  tinted  with 


the  reflection  of  a  golden  sun  with  tears 
streaming  unashamedly  down  my  cheeks 
as  I  stood  at  attention  before  the  flag 
that  was  a  rallying  symbol  through  the 
battles  and  long  dark  nights  of  fearful 
waiting  and  anticipation. 

I  discovered  the  real  meaning  of  the 
Stars  and  Stripes.  I  saw  there  not  Just 
red,  white,  and  blue  bunting  but  I  felt 
again  flrst,  the  cold  hands  of  those  I 
held  as  I  said  a  parting  prayer  as  they 
lay  dying  on  the  scorched  deck  of  the 
cruiser;  second,  I  heard  again  the  faint- 
ing whisper  of  a  young  lad  who  asked  me 
to  "tell  Mom  it's  all  right;"  third,  I  saw 
the  men  to  whom  the  cost  of  battle  was 
personal  as  I  helped  transfer  their  torn 
bodies,  minus  limbs,  to  hospital  ships  or 
tried  many  times  in  vain  to  bring  com- 
fort to  their  tortured  and  twisted  minds 
which  could  not  take  more  of  the  chaos 
and  hell  of  battle;  fourth,  I  recalled  the 
dying  words  of  the  admiral  who  told  me 
on  his  deathbed,  having  lived  3  days 
after  his  lungs  were  seared  by  the  blast 
of  an  incendiary  bomb  which  exploded 
near  him:  'Chaplain,  we  must  pay  a  big 
price  for  big  gains  and  I  am  willing  to 
be  part  of  the  cost." 

And,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  knew  that  freedom 
does  not  come  cheap.  It  is  costly  to  attain 
and  equally  costly  to  keep.  You  and  I  are 
free  men  because  others  died  to  buy  us 
the  time  that  we  might  pursue  it,  and 
God  forbid — God  forbid  you  and  I  should 
be  too  busy — too  indifferent — too  cow- 
ardly— to  live  for  that  cause  for  which 
others  were  willing  to  die. 

That  is  why  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  flag  which  is  indeed  the  symbol,  not 
only  of  freedom,  but  of  the  cost  of  keep- 
ing freedom.  Is  not  to  be  ignored. 

Every  time  we  hear  our  national  an- 
them, or  see  our  flag  go  by,  our  hearts 
should  swell  up  with  humble  pride.  If  to 
love  one's  country;  if  to  respect  our  flag; 
if  to  pledge  allegiance  to  that  flag  is  su- 
perpatriotism;  if  to  salute  our  flag  is  be- 
ing a  110-percent  American,  then  I  stand 
convicted  and  I  make  no  apologies  for 
it — and  I  hope  you  will  not  either. 

On  Satiu^ay  of  this  week  I  plead 
with  you  to  put  up  your  flag — and  take 
the  hands  of  the  members  of  your  family 
and  sing  together  the  national  anthem. 
I  urge  yqu  to  look  out  upon  your  world 
in  which  we  cry  "Peace,  Peace"  but  in 
which  we  know  there  is  no  peace. 

Finally,  may  I  suggest  that  you  learn 
for  yourself  and  teach  your  children  the 
last  stanza  of  our  national  anthem,  for 
it  bespeaks  of  the  full  extent  of  what 
America  means  to  free  men.  It  clearly 
soimds  the  warning  to  all  that  God  is  in- 
deed the  author  of  liberty  and  the  flag 
the  symbol  of  a  nation  molded  out  of  that 
faith: 

Oh  I   thus  be   It  ever,  when   free  men  shall 

stand 
Between  .their  loved  homes  and  the  war's 

desolation ! 
Blest  with  victory  and  peace,  may  the  heav'n 

rescued  land 
Praise  the  power  that  hath  made  and  pre- 
served us  a  Nation. 
Then  conquer  we  must,  when  our  cause  it 

Is  just. 
And   this   be   our   motto:    "In   Ood   Is   Our 

Trust." 
And   the  star  spangled   banner  In   trlumiA 

shall  wave 
O'er   the   land   of   the   free  and   the   home 

ol  the  brave!  — 


ALLEGIANCE    PLEDGE:     A    STATE- 
MENT OP  NATIONAL  GOALS 

(Mr.  HORTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
House  is  taking  time  today  to  mark  the 
celebration  of  Flag  Day,  I  feel  it  appro- 
priate to  speak  in  support  of  my  bill  H.R. 
12024,  to  give  proper  recognition  to  the 
man  who  wrote  the  words  with  which  we 
honor  our  flag. 

Francis  Bellamy,  who  was  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Rochester  in  1876 
and  the  Rochester  Theological  Seminary 
in  1879,  served  sis  chairman  for  a  na- 
tional school  committee  for  the  flrst 
observance  of  Columbus  Day  in  1892. 

The  pledge  to  our  flag  was  flrst  used 
in  that  ceremony.  And  it  is  fitting  and 
proper  for  us  to  give  the  same  honor  to 
Francis  Bellamy  as  we  do  to  the  other 
heroes  of  our  national  heritage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to  share 
with  the  Members  of  this  House  a  column 
I  distributed  this  week  to  the  news  media 
in  my  district: 

Alleciancx  Pi.«I)C«  :  A  Stattmbnt  of 
National  Ooala 

"I    pledge    Allegiance    to   the    Flag    .    . 
(Francis  Bellamy,  Columbus  Day  1892.) 

These  words  were  first  used  In  public 
schools  throughout  the  country  on  Colum- 
bus Day  1892  to  mark  the  400th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  New  World. 

Since  then  the  words  have  been  melded 
Into  our  national  heritage  and  stand  with 
our  flag  as  a  symbol  of  this  country. 

Francis  Bellamy  was  a  native  of  Mount 
Morris.  New  York.  He  was  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Rochester  In  1876  and  the 
Rochester  Theological  Seminary  In  1879. 

In  1892  he  served  as  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee for  a  national  school  program  for 
the  first  observance  of  Columbus  Day  In  this 
country.  The  pledge  to  the  flag  was  used  as  a 
part  of  that  celebration. 

This  week  I  Introduced  leglslaUon  to  give 
proper  recognition  to  Francis  Bellamy  and 
permanently  establish  his  role  as  one  of  our 
national  figures. 

His  words  are  recited  dally  In  our  nation's 
schools.  They  serve  to  build  respect  for  the 
fiag  and  all  It  symbolizes  for  all  Americans. 

The  story  of  the  American  flag  Is  the  story 
of  this  nation.  When  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
were  first  adopted  on  June  14,  1777,  It  was 
one  of  the  country's  darkest  days. 

Within  96  days  the  members  of  the  Con- 
tlnenUl  Congress  were  fugitives.  The  Capitol 
m  Philadelphia  had  been  Invaded  and  oc- 
cupied by  British  troops  and  the  fate  of  the 
nation  weighed  In  the  balance. 

George  Washington  gave  a  vivid  descrip- 
tion of  the  new  flag  when  It  was  flrst  flown 
by  the  Continental  Army. 

"We  take  the  stars  from  heaven,  the  red. 
from  our  mother  country,  separating  It  by 
white  stripes,  thus  showing  that  we  have 
separated  from  her.  and  the  white  stripes 
shall  go  down  to  posterity  representing 
liberty."  Washington  said. 

Our  flag  was  born  In  the  heat  of  battle 
and  given  ite  baptism  under  fire.  It  survived 
as  has  the  nation. 

Over  the  years  the  United  States  has 
grown  Into  the  greatest  civilization  known 
to  man.  It  has  filled  Its  natural  boundaries 
and  assumed  the  leadership  of  the  free 
world. 

Flag  Day  1969  Is  a  day  when  the  colors  of 
our  country  should  fly  proudly  over  the  land. 
It  Is  a  day  to  reflect  on  the  challenges  which 
face  us  at  home  and  abroad. 

These  challenges  can  be  met  only  through 
reasoned  action.  Too  often  these  days  we 
find  a  polarization  of  thought. 
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Patriotism  U  a  thing  to  be  notirlahed  and 
cherished.  However,  there  Is  a  difference  be- 
tween the  true  patriot  and^lbe-fanatlc. 

It  Is  the  true  patriot  who  can  see  the  real 
meaning  of  Francis  Bellamy's  pledge  to  the 
Ideals  of  ".  .  .  One  nation  under  God.  In- 
divisible, with  liberty  and  Justice  for  all. 

He  sees  the  real  meaning  of  these  national 
goals  and  undertakes  to  accomplish  them 
through  constructive  criticism  and  sugges- 
tions for  national  betterment. 


WHITE  HOUSE  MEETING  ON 
SURTAX 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  IlUnois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  In  recent  days  we  have  heard 
the  clamor  of  many  voices  throughout 
our  land.  Some  of  those  voices,  and 
tragically  enough,  we  are  speaking  about 
some  of  the  young  people  of  our  country, 
have  expressed  disillusionment  with  our 
most  basic  institutions  of  government. 
They  have  suggested  that  they  are  un- 
responsive to  the  needs  of  our  times  and 
Incapable  in  a  time  of  crisis  and  change 
of  taking  the  decisive  actions  that  may 
be  required. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  that  some  of  those 
who  may  be  inclined  to  such  beliefs  had 
been  present  with  me  In  the  Cabinet 
Room  of  the  White  House  this  morning. 
The  meeting,  sls  the  press  has  already 
reported,  was  called  by  the  President,  of 
both  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
leadership  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  consider  the  question  of  an  ex- 
tension of  the  10-percent  surtax  as 
previously  recommended  by  the 
President. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts,  Hon. 
John  McCormack;  the  majority  leader 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa, the  Honorable  Carl  Albert;  and 
the  majority  whip,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana,  the  Honorable  Hale  Boggs 
were  present  and  pledged  that  together 
with  the  Republican  leadership  they 
would  use  all  of  their  influence  to  secure 
a  favorable  vote  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  the  President's  tax  pro- 
posal. They  did  so  because  they  were  will- 
ing to  subordinate  partisan  considera- 
tions to  what  they  deem  the  broad  public 
interest  in  halting  virulent  inflation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  salute  these  leaders  of 
the  Democratic  Party  for  an  act  of  cour- 
age and  statesmanship.  It  indicates  that 
there  is  the  will  and  desire  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  to  disprove  the  contentions  of 
those  who  foresee  the  ultimate  disolution 
of  our  institutions  of  democracy  because 
we  cannot  act  in  responsible  fashion  dur- 
ing moments  of  danger.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
long  as  there  are  men  like  these,  the 
Republic  will  endure. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
AGRICULTURE  TO  HAVE  UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT  TO  FILE  A  REPORT  ON 
H.R.  9946 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  to  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  a  report  on  the  bill  (HJl. 
9946)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 


riculture to  quit-claim  certain  land  In 
Lee  County,  S.C. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NATIONAL  SECURITY  IN  PERSPEC- 
TIVE: THE  MILITARY-INDUSTRIAL 
COMPLEX 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Rivers)  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  catch 
word  of  the  hour  is  "military-industrial 
complex." 

A  national  magazine  quoted  a  Senator 
as  saying  that  on  the  banquet  circuit 
"one  sure  applause  line  is  a  condemna- 
tion of  the  growing  influence  of  the 
military." 

The  amount  of  space  in  newspapers,  in 
magazines,  in  columns,  and  in  editorials 
devoted  to  the  military-industrial  com- 
plex in  recent  months  is  remarkable. 
There  have  been  countless  statements 
and  studies  and  attacks  of  great  f  m-y  by 
scientists,  academicians,  and  politicians, 
including  Members  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress.  We  are  told  that  military  ad- 
vice is  unreliable  and  has  led  us  to  disas- 
ters. We  are  told  that  the  ordering  of  na- 
tional priorities  is  askew  and  that  mili- 
tary spending  should  be  vastly  curtailed 
so  that  spending  for  welfare,  urban  prob- 
lems, and  other  domestic  needs  can  be 
greatly  expanded.  And  we  are  treated  to 
dark  hints  or  even  outright  allegations  of 
vast  conspiracy  between  military  leaders 
and  giant  industrial  concerns. 

The  tendency  to  emotionalize  on  the 
issue  is  very  strong.  I  believe  the  origins 
of  these  emotions  are  sometimes  under- 
standable. But  the  most  erudite  termi- 
nology often  buries  remarkable  incon- 
sistencies and  hides  a  deep  emotional 
bias.  And  unjust  statements  which  im- 
pugn innocent  people  are  made  by  intel- 
hgent  men  who  should  know  better. 

I  would  like  to  look  at  the  subject  as 
dispassionately  as  I  can.  I  would  like  to 
look  at  facts  and  realities,  eschewing  the 
leverage  of  hindsight  and  asking  only 
that  my  points  be  considered  in  the  real 
world  in  which  we  live  rather  than  in  the 
world  as  some  would  like  it  to  be. 

I  believe  some  comment  is  required 
from  me  because  of  the  responsibilities 
the  House  has  imposed  upon  me  as 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. I  would  have  it  clearly  under- 
stood that  I  feel  no  compunction  to  de- 
fend the  defense  industry;  and  our  mili- 
tary men,  who  cannot  always  speak  for 
themselves,  could,  I  am  sure,  find  a  bet- 
ter defender  than  I.  But  I  am  deeply 
concerned  about  the  picture  that  is  being 
given  to  the  American  people  of  our  gov- 
ernmental process,  our  defense  needs, 
and — what  is  worse — the  reality  of  the 
world  we  live  in. 

I.    cm    TRADITION    OF    ANTIMILITARISM 

The  men  who  founded  the  United 
States  feared  militarism  as  they  feared 
all  unwarranted  accumulations  of  power, 
and  their  earliest  concerns  were  con- 
tained in  provisions  in  the  Constitution 
against  infringing  the  right  of  the  citi- 


zen to  keep  and  bear  arms  and  against 
the  quartering  of  troops  in  a  home  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  owner.  These  were 
the  second  and  third  amendments  to  the 
Constitution.  In  our  formative  years  in 
school,  all  of  us  learned  these  Bill  of 
Rights  provisions  and  the  basic  anti- 
militarism  of  the  Pounding  Fathers  has 
remained  a  feature  of  our  national  char- 
acter. 

Our  first  President,  who  was  our  first 
soldier-President,  warned  us  "to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  those  overblown  military 
establishments  which,  under  any  form 
of  government,  are  auspicious  to  liberty 
and  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  partic- 
ularly hostile  to  republican  liberty." 

Through  all  periods  of  our  history  up 
until  the  last  20  years,  we  have  neglected 
and  disparaged  our  military  forces  ex- 
cept in  time  of  war. 

A  feature  of  this  antimilitarism  has 
been  the  tendency  to  blame  wars  on  eco- 
nomic causes  or,  more  specifically,  on 
the  munitions  makers.  Many  of  us,  for 
example,  remember  the  antiwar  plays  of 
the  1930's  that  came  as  a  reaction  to 
World  War  I  and  that  pictured  the 
makers  of  munitions  as  evil,  scheming 
men  who  fomented  war  for  huge  profits. 
Those  plays  were  often  good  theater,  but 
they  showed  a  childish  understanding  of 
international  politics. 

All  the  wars  in  our  history  up  to  and 
including  World  War  n.  and  to  some 
extent  including  Korea,  have  required  a 
hurried  refurbishing  of  our  military 
power  both  in  terms  of  our  weapons  ar- 
senal and  our  military  leadership. 

Over  the  last  25  years  we  have  been  in 
a  kind  of  situation  almost  entirely  new 
in  historical  terms — called,  for  want  of 
a  better  word,  "cold  war."  It  has  required 
the  keeping  of  a  vast  defense  force  in  a 
state  of  high  readiness  for  an  unknown 
length  of  time — for  the  one  simple  rea- 
son that  the  reality  of  warfare  has 
changed  so  that  a  future  global  confiict 
would  allow  no  warning  time  and  no 
period  for  preparation.  This  is  a  kind  of 
situation  that  calls  for  a  greater  demand 
on  our  national  resources,  and  that  calls 
for  bringing  the  military  into  the  main- 
stream of  American  life. 

I  would  suggest  to  you  that  it  is  a 
psychological  situation  with  which,  as  a 
nation,  we  have  not  yet  learned  to  live. 
A  series  of  frustrations  have  combined 
to  bring  a  new  wave  of  the  old  anti- 
militarism  to  a  head:  Vietnam,  the  hu- 
miliation of  the  Pueblo,  high  taxes,  anx- 
iety over  unsolved  domestic  problems, 
headlines  about  spectacular  cost  over- 
runs on  defense  contracts,  the  siren  call 
of  disarmament  negotiations.  The  frus- 
tration has  found  a  convenient  focal 
point  in  the  "military-industrial  com- 
plex." 

As  the  words  feed  on  themselves,  the 
charges  get  stronger  and  stronger  and 
the  complex  gets  all-embracing.  The 
academic  world  is  added  because  of  mili- 
tary research.  Some  papers  have  added 
the  labor  unions — and.  of  course,  poli- 
ticians have  to  be  included  in  any  roast- 
ing. So  we  have  the  "mihtary-industrial- 
educational-f>olitical-labor  union  com- 
plex." We  have  just  about  everybody  in 
there  but  the  Boy  Scouts. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  charges — 
and  then  look  at  some  facts. 
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la  It  true  that  defense  keeps  taking 
an  ever- increasing  portion  of  our  na- 
tional wealth  and  taking  more  and  more 
of  our  Federal  budget?  Are  weapons 
costs  splrallng  out  of  sight? 

Are  profits  of  defense  Industries  get- 
ting bigger  all  the  time? 

Is  It  national  defense  expenditures 
that  prevent  us  from  solving  our  domes- 
tic problems? 

What  about  the  constant  charges  of 
self-interest  on  the  part  of  Congress- 
men? It  is  said  that  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  members  represent  the  dis- 
tricts with  big  defense  contracts,  that 
Congressmen  vote  for  defense  bills  be- 
cause of  defense  industry  in  their  dis- 
tricts and  are  afraid  to  oppose  defense 
bills  because  of  the  economic  effect  of 
defense  spending  in  their  districts.  Is  adl 
this  confirmed  by  facts? 

It  Is  said  that  the  mUltary  failed  in 
Vietnam  and  has  got  us  overcommltted 
around  the  globe.  And  it  is  said  that  the 
RussitfU  are  ready  for  negotiations  and 
tliat  tnfi'country  is  the  cause  of  the  arms 
race  and  of  the  failure  to  negotiate. 

Is  our  great  strength  unnecessary?  Is 
that  what  General  Eisenhower  warned 
us  about  in  his  famous  speech? 

Is  there,  indeed,  a  conspiracy  between 
the  generals  and  the  kings  of  big  in- 
dustry? 

11.   THE  CONSPTKATOKIAL   THEOKT 

In  1945,  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall  said: 
We  finish  each  bloody  war  with  a  feeling 
of  acute  revulsion  against  the  savage  form 
of  human  behavior.  And  yet  on  each  occa- 
sion we  confuse  military  preparedness  with 
the  causes  of  war  and  then  drift  almost  de- 
liberately Into  another  catastrophe. 

Americans  are  understandably  fa- 
tigued with  requirements  of  national  se- 
curity, and  they  have  understandably  a 
fierce  desire  to  solve  domestic  problems. 
Because  they  cannot  see  and  cannot 
strike  at  the  totalitarian  forces  that  have 
created  the  uneasy  world  we  live  in,  some 
of  our  people  tend  to  start  blaming  what 
they  can  see — our  military  and  those 
who  work  for  the  military — for  creating 
this  world.  But  the  facts  are  that  our 
military  power  and  the  industry  that 
serves  it  are  in  response  to  the  interna- 
tional realities  of  the  years  since  World 
War  n — not  the  other  way  around.  Be- 
cause of  our  strength,  we  have  been  able 
to  deter  global  war  and  we  have  still,  for 
all  its  Imperfections,  a  free  society.  We 
have  not  solved  all  its  problems.  But  we 
retain  the  capacity  to  solve  those  prob- 
lems, the  capacity  to  act  to  create  hu- 
man betterment  and  preserve  individual 
freedom. 

The  citizen  in  the  Communist  half  of 
the  world  does  not  have  that  capacity 
or  anybody  to  exercise  that  capacity  for 
him.  One  of  the  most  essential  things 
about  dissent  in  America — that  some 
people  seem  to  forget — is  simply  the 
right  to  voice  it.  In  Russia  they  have  no 
such  rights.  You  do  not  hear  of  students 
taking  over  the  oflBce  of  the  piesident 
of  the  University  of  Moscow.  And  you 
do  not  hear  of  scientists  in  Russia  com- 
plaining about  arms  development.  But 
you  do  hear,  if  you  will  listen,  about 
writers  being  thrown  in  jail  for  the  mild- 
est forms  of  criticism  of  the  government. 

And  we  hear  MUovan  Dijlas,  the  for- 
mer   Vice    President    of    Yugoslavia,    a 


tough  and  remarkable  man  and  one  of 
the  most  informed  writers  about  condi- 
tions within  the  Communist  orbit,  mak- 
ing this  forecast  about  the  eventual  con- 
trol of  the  Soviet  Union  by  military 
men; 

The  party  apparatus  and  the  secret  police 
will  be  under  the  control  of  the  army.  The 
dominant  role  of  the  militarists  In  public 
life  will  be  unconcealed  and  frankly 
accepted. 

Suppose  we  did  not  have  a  huge  indus- 
trial complex  to  supply  the  equipment 
and  arms  for  our  military  forces.  With- 
out such  an  industry  to  provide  the  arm- 
ament of  modern  war,  the  weapons,  and 
sophisticated  equipment,  our  military 
forces  would  be  useless  and  our  only  hope 
would  be  that  the  Russians  and  Chinese 
would  take  a  benign  at  itudc  toward 
our  country. 

The  alternative  would  be  to  have  all 
of  the  arms  production  handled  by  the 
Government  with  all  of  the  industrial 
plants  owned  and  operated  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  would  mean  in  effect  virtu- 
ally the  elimination  of  the  free  enter- 
prise system  and  a  bureaucracy  that 
would  make  present-day  Washington 
look  like  a  ghost  town. 

We  have  to  get  over  our  national 
guilt  complex  at  having  kept  the  world 
free.  This  is  what  we  have  done  with  our 
military  nUght.  And  with  our  Marshall 
plan,  our  billions  in  foreign  aid,  our  help 
to  undeveloped  nations. 

The  greatest  libel  against  military 
leadership  and  the  leaders  of  our  big  de- 
fense industries  is  that  there  is  somehow 
a  vast  conspiracy  taking  place,  a  dark 
collusion  to  determine  pmllcy  and  sub- 
vert the  elected  leadership  of  the  govern- 
ment. It  is  the  theory  that  led  one  jour- 
nal to  refer  to  the  military-industrial 
complex  as  an  all-embracing  conglomer- 
ation. 

The  author  and  former  presidential 
aid  Douglass  Cater,  whose  liberal  cre- 
dentials are  impeccable,  and  who  was  one 
of  the  first  to  write  in  some  detail  about 
the  military-industrial  complex — or 
what  he  calls  the  subgovemment  of  de- 
fense— has  this  to  say  about  the  con- 
spiratorial theory : 

It  would  be  wrong  to  regard  the  subgov- 
emment of  defense  as  a  secret  conspiracy  of 
malefactors.  The  greater  problem  arises  be- 
cause of  Its  wide  array  of  competing  fac- 
tions— because  of  the  ever  stilftlng  coalitions 
of  politicians,  pressure  groups,  and  military 
professionals  striving  to  assert  domlnancy 
for  a  service,  a  doctrine,  or  a  weapon.  The 
fact  that  defense  has  become  a  gargantuan 
governmental  activity  does  not  automaUcally 
bring  Increased  risic  of  a  military  cabal  capa- 
ble of  seizing  power  On  the  contrary,  the 
job  of  running  anything  as  complicated  as 
the  modern  defense  establishment  make* 
such  seizure  probably  less  Ukely  than  In  the 
past.  The  missile  cum  nuclear  warhead  does 
not  facilitate  the  staging  of  a  coup  d'Etat: 
nor  la  tl^ere  convincing  evidence  that  the 
man  In  uniform  Is  less  disposed  to  civilian 
government  than  Is  the  man  In  mufU.  The 
wise  and  the  fanaUcal  exist  In  both  ranks. 

There  Is  little  use  In  taking  a  doom-and- 
gloom  view  of  "the  warfare  state"  since  the 
need  for  large-scale  military  preparedness 
during  the  foreseeable  future  Is  likely  to 
continue.  Too  much  of  the  literature  on  the 
subject — Including  Elsenhower's  vague  fare- 
well admonition — begs  the  question  of  how 
to  maintain  military  power  while  dealing 
with  the  political  power  that  accompanies 


Mr.  eater's  book  correctly  states  the 
truth  about  power  In  Washington — that 
it  is  diffused.  It  can  still  be  made  sub- 
ject to  our  historic  system  of  checks  and 
balances. 

Now  let  us  look  closer  at  that  famous 
Eisenhower  statement : 

ni.    THE     EISENHOWCa     STATEMENT 

There  is  quoted  at  us  over  and  over 
again  from  President  Eisenhower's  fare- 
well radio  and  TV  broadcast  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs: 

Iq  the  councils  of  government,  we  must 
gu^rd  against  the  acquisition  of  unwarranted 
Influence,  whether  sought  or  unsought,  by 
the  military-Industrial  complex.  The  poten- 
tial for  the  disastrous  rise  of  misplaced 
power  exists  and  will  persist. 

We  must  never  let  the  weight  of  this 
combination  endanger  our  liberties  or  demo- 
cratic prnceKses.  We  should  take  nothing  for 
granted.  Only  an  alert  and  knowledgeable 
clUzenry  can  compel  the  proper  meshing  of 
the  huge  Industrial  and  military  machinery 
of  defense  with  our  peaceful  methods  and 
goals,  so  that  security  and  liberty  may 
prosper  together. 

What  is  not  quoted  are  the  other  things 
President  Eisenhower  said  in  that  same 
farewell  address — including  his  clear 
statement  that  our  Military  Establish- 
ment is  "an  inevitable  necessity  of  our 
time."  While  saying  that  the  conjunction 
of  "an  Immense  military  establishment 
and  large  arms  industry  is  new  in  the 
American  experience,"  General  Eisen- 
hower stated,  "we  recognize  the  impera- 
tive need  for  this  development."  He  fur- 
ther said: 

A  vital  element  In  keeping  the  peace  Is  our 
liCllltary  Establishment.  Our  arnu  must  be 
mighty,  ready  (or  Instant  action,  so  that  no 
potential  aggressor  may  be  tempted  to  risk 
his  own  destruction. 

He  also  explained  why  a  large  defens^ 
industry  was  a  necessary  ingredient  of 
our  time: 

We  can  no  longer  risk  emergency  improvi- 
sation of  national  defense:  we  have  been 
compelled  to  create  a  permanent  armaments 
Industry  of  vast  proportions. 

And  we  must  not  forget  that  President 
Eisenhower  warned — again  in  the  same 
speech: 

In  holding  scientific  research  and  discovery 
In  respect,  as  we  should,  we  must  also  be 
alert  to  the  equal  and  opposite  danger  that 
public  policy  could  Itself  become  the  captive 
of  a  scientific- technological   elite. 

Finally.  General  Eisenhower  In  his 
farewell  speech  gave  this  warning  which 
the  critics  of  the  military-industrial 
complex  do  not  seem  inclined  to  take  to 
heart: 

We  face  a  hostile  Ideology — global  In  scope, 
atheistic  In  character,  ruthless  In  purpose, 
and  Insidious  In  method.  Unhappily  the  dan- 
ger It  poses  promises  to  be  of  Indefinite  dura- 
tion. To  meet  It  successfully,  there  Is  called 
for.  not  so  much  the  emotional  and  transi- 
tory sacrifices  of  crisis,  but  rather  those 
which  enable  us  to  carry  forward  steadily, 
surely,  and  without  complaint  the  burdens 
of  a  prolonged  and  complex  struggle — with 
liberty  the  stake. 

nr.  apnuuNC  weapon  costs  and  soabing 
paorrrs 

Defense  is  enormously  expensive,  and 
the  defense  Industry  includes  industrial 
giants  which  make  substantial  profit. 
And  in  anything  as  large  and  complex  as 
defense  procurement,  examples  come  up 
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from  time  to  time  of  what  can  only  be 
called  terrible  boo-boos.  Mistakes  are 
made — terrible  mistakes.  Our  committee 
has  been  diligent  in  searching  out  and 
spotlighting  these  mistakes — on  small 
procurements  as  well  as  large.  And  we 
are  going  to  try  to  do  an  even  better  job 
in  the  future. 

But  the  fact  is  that  for  all  its  size,  de- 
fense today  gets  almost  exactly  the  same 
share  of  U.S.  output  that  it  got  a  decade 
ago.  The  defense  budget  for  the  year 
ending  June  30  is  8.8  percent  of  total  U.S. 
goods  and  services  and  43  percent  of  all 
Government  outlays.  In  1960,  military 
costs  were  47  percent  of  our  Federal 
spending  and  8.7  percent  of  total  U.S. 
goods  and  services.  Thus,  spending  on 
defense,  contrary  to  popular  belief,  has 
maintained  a  consistent  ratio  to  gross 
national  product. 

Another  point  to  consider  is  that  $29 
billion  of  this  year's  defense  budget  is 
soaked  up  due  to  the  Vietnam  involve- 
ment. That  leaves  $49  billion  for  all  other 
military  needs.  With  the  rise  in  payroll 
and  other  costs,  this  represents  less  ac- 
tual buying  power  for  defense  needs — 
including  costly  weapons  systems — than 
the  Armed  Forces  had  with  a  budget  of 
$43  billion  in  1960. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  the  major- 
ity of  the  defense  budget  is  not  poured 
out  to  the  defense  Industry  for  hard- 
ware. More  than  half  of  all  defense  dol- 
lars go  for  personnel  and  operating  costs. 
Military  personnel  costs  this  year  are 
around  $23  billion.  Another  $22  billion 
goes  to  operation  and  maintenance,  in- 
cluding paying  of  Defense  Department 
civilians.  And  another  $7.5  billion  goes 
for  research  and  development,  including 
the  financing  of  research  in  some  350 
colleges  and  universities  and  other  non- 
profit institutions. 

Of  the  $78  billion  budget,  about  $33 
billion  of  it  is  spent  buying  arms  and 
equipment  from  the  so-called  industrial 
complex. 

You  might  be  interested  to  know  that 
on  the  whole  the  percentage  of  profit  on 
defense  business  has  tended  downward 
over  the  last  10  years. 

The  public  picture  that  is  sometimes 
painted  of  ever-spiraling  costs  and  ever- 
splraling  profits  is  not  correct.  An  inde- 
(»endent  organization,  the  Logistics  Man- 
agement Institute,  recently  completed  an 
extensive  study  entitled  "Defense  Indus- 
tries Profit  Review."  The  report  contains 
extensive  statistical  material  on  the  de- 
fense contracts  for  the  10-year  period 
1958  through  1967  and  makes  compari- 
sons of  the  defense  industry  profits  with 
profits  of  defense  firms  in  their  commer- 
cial business  and  profits  by  nondefense 
indiistries. 

Among  the  interesting  findings  in  this 
study  are  the  following: 

First.  The  average  defense  business 
profit  as  a  percentage  of  total  capital 
investment  tended  downward  for  the 
first  7  years  of  the  study  period  and  re- 
mained level  for  the  last  3  years.  Since 
Fiscal  Year  1962,  the  percentage  of  profit 
on  defense  business  was  actually  less 
than  the  percentage  of  profit  on  non- 
defense  business. 

In  addition.  It  was  found  that  average 
defense  profit  declined  more  than  25  per- 
cent over  the  10-year  period.  Average 


profit  of  commercial  firms  increased  dur- 
ing the  same  10 -year  period. 

Second.  Defense  industries  which  had 
the  highest  percentage  of  profit  did  not 
enjoy  profits  as  high  as  the  most  profit- 
able commercial  firms. 

Third.  Commercial  markets  have  ex- 
panded more  rapidly  than  the  defense 
markets. 

For  some  40  companies  surveyed,  all  of 
which  did  at  least  $25  million  annually 
in  defense  sales,  defense  business  in- 
creased about  50  percent  between  1958 
and  1967.  Commercial  sales  for  the  same 
companies  ix)se  almost  200  percent  in  the 
same  period.  For  nondefense  companies, 
sales  increased  more  than  110  percent. 

F\)urth.  Over  the  10-year  period  de- 
fense business  profit  as  a  percentage  of 
sales  declined  more  than  20  percent. 
Among  the  conclusions  drawn  in  the 
LMI  study  was  that  the  reduction  in  the 
proflt-to-sales  ratio  in  defense  business 
is  due  largely  to  the  increased  use  of 
competition  in  defense  procurement. 

Even  in  the  face  of  these  statistics,  it 
is  still  a  conclusion  of  L.  Mendel  Rivers 
that  competitive  procurement  is  not  used 
nearly  as  much  as  it  could  be  in  the 
Pentagon. 

In  pointing  out  the  lower  percentage 
of  profits  on  defense  business.  I  certainly 
would  not  wish  to  overstate  the  case. 
There  are  advantages  to  defense  busi- 
ness— Government  financing  for  re- 
search and  development,  use  of  Govern- 
ment facilities,  progress  payments,  and 
cost  reimbursements  which  considerably 
rediioe  the  risks  for  industries,  though 
the  use  of  these  incentives  varies  widely 
from  industry-to-industry  and  from  con- 
tract -to  -contract  . 

,  There  have  been  some  reductions  in 
the  use  of  such  Government  financial 
support,  and  perhaps  there  should  be 
further  reductions. 

There  have  been  problems,  and  there 
is  plenty  of  room  for  improvement.  But 
weapons  costs  are  not  taking  an  ever- 
increasing  share  of  our  resources. 

Finally,  should  a  defense  contractor 
realize  excessive  profits  from  his  defense 
business.  Congress  has  very  prudently 
provided  for  this  contingency,  the  Re- 
negotiation Board,  which  was  created  in 
1951,  and  has  the  responsibility  to  re- 
captui-e  excessive  profits  derived  by  con- 
tractors and  subcontractors  in  connec- 
nection  with  Government  procurement. 

Every  defense  contractor  who  does  a 
substantial  amount  of  business  with  the 
Department  of  Defense  during  any  fis- 
cal year  must  file  a  report  with  the  Re- 
negotiation Board.  This  report  and  re- 
lated information  accumulated  by  the 
Board  enables  the  Government  to  insure 
against  unconscionable  profits  in  defense 
industry. 

This  then  places  this  entire  matter  of 
excessive  profits  in  industry  in  proper 
perspective. 

V.  congress:  the  allegation  of 

SELF-INTEREST 

The  catch-phrase  is  often  extended  to 
read  'military-industrial-congressional 
complex."  My  district  has  been  called 
a  microcosm  of  the  military-industrial 
complex.  Charleston  happens  to  be  a 
great,  natural  warm-water  port.  It  was 
made  that  way  by  God — who,  I  presume, 
is  not  a  captive  of  the  military-indus- 


trial complex.  But  I  am  not  alone  in 
being  assailed.  There  is  continual  criti- 
cism that  "members  champion  defense 
systems  out  of  self-interest,"  and  that 
Congressmen  win  reelection  by  their 
success  in  winning  defense  contracts  for 
their  constituents.  One  commentator 
typified  this  feeling  when  he  said.  "It 
takes  a  brave  legislator  to  vote  against 
funds  that  mean  jobs  for  some  of  his 
own  constituents."  This  is  part  of  old 
folklore  about  the  Congress.  I  think  even 
the  Members  of  the  House  will  be  sur- 
prised to  find  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
not  true. 

In  general,  it  is  charged  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
represent  districts  dependent  on  the 
military-industrial  complex  and  get  fat 
contracts  for  their  districts  in  exchange 
for  supporting  unneeded  weapons. 

To  begin  with,  the  idea  that  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  members 
represent  the  fat-cat  districts  is  simply 
not  true.  I  had  an  analysis  prepared  for 
fiscal  year  1968  prime  contracts  of  $1 
million  or  more  by  congressional  dis- 
tricts. The  analysis  compared  members 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  with 
House  Members  as  a  whole  as  regards 
number  of  prime  contracts. 

It  showed  that  we  have  10  members  on 
the  committee  in  the  top  quarter  of 
House  Members.  13  in  the  second 
quarter,  nine  In  the  next  to  the  lowest 
quarter,  and  seven  members  In  the  low- 
est quarter.  In  other  words,  the  mem- 
bership of  the  committee  almost  ex- 
actly reflects  the  membership  of  the 
House  in  terms  of  the  relative  number  of 
prime  contracts  in  their  districts.  So.  it 
can  be  fairly  said  that  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  Is  not  weighted  In  favor 
of  the  so-called  mUitary-lndustrlal  com- 
plex. 

In  addition,  of  the  top  38  Members 
of  the  House  in  terms  of  amount  of  de- 
fense contracts  in  their  district,  only 
three  of  them  are  members  of  the  Armed 
Ser\'ices  Committee.  You  might  be  in- 
terested to  know  that  I  am  not  one  of 
those  three.  There  are  122  districts  which 
receive  more  prime  contracts  than  my 
own  First  District  of  South  Carolina.  It 
might  also  interest  you  to  know  that  of 
the  top  10  Democrats  on  the  committee, 
none  of  them  are  In  the  top  quarter,  and 
only  two  of  them  are  in  the  next  to  top 
quarter. 

Now.  as  to  the  votes  of  Members  of  the 
House  as  a  whole,  an  analysis  was  made 
on  four  votes — the  procurement  author- 
ization and  defense  appropriations  bills 
for  fiscal  year  1968  and  fiscal  year  1969. 

There  are  38  congressional  districts 
that  had  no  prime  defense  contracts.  On 
the  fiscal  year  1968  defense  authoriza- 
tion bill,  none  of  these  38  voted  against 
the  bill.  There  were  only  three  votes  cast 
against  the  fiscal  year  1968  bill,  one  be- 
ing that  of  a  Member  who  ranked  In  the 
next  to  top  quarter  and  two  by  Mem- 
bers who  ranked  In  the  third  quarter  in 
defense  contracts. 

On  the  fiscal  year  1969  authorization' 
bill,  there  were  15  negative  votes  cast. 
Of  these,  two  were  Members  whose  dis- 
tricts received  no  contract  awards.  But 
of  the  other  13  negative  votes,  two  were 
by  Congressmen  whose  districts  were 
in  the  top  seven  in  terms  of  prime  con- 
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tracta.  while  three  others  were  among 
the  top  73  districts.  The  other  negative 
votes  ranged  the  entire  spectrum. 

On  the  19«9  appropriation  bill,  seven 
votes  were  cast  In  opposition.  One  of 
these  was  by  a  Congressman  whose  dis- 
trict received  no  prime  contracts,  while 
another  was  by  a  Congressman  whose 
district  ranked  No.  7  In  the  amount  of 
contract  awards.  The  other  negative 
votes  ranged  the  entire  spectrum. 

In  summary.  It  can  be  said  that  there  is 
no  correlation  between  the  voting  pat- 
terns of  Congressmen  and  contracts 
made  to  defense  Industries  within  their 
districts. 

It  is  Important  to  note  that  this  is 
true  both  for  the  men  who  support  mili- 
tary authorization  and  appropriation 
bills  and  for  those  who  oppose  them. 

The  inconsistency  of  the  criticism  of 
Congress  for  its  alleged  role  in  the  mili- 
tary-industrial complex  is  something  to 
behold.  If  we  authorize  weapons  systems 
and  other  expenditures,  we  are  casti- 
gated as  lackeys  and  handmaidens  of  the 
nUiitary^industrlal  complex.  But,  of 
course.,  it  we  criticize  a  Defense  Secre- 
tary's program,  then  we  are  enemies  of 
economy.  Recently,  in  an  article  that 
criticized  the  Congress  for  the  swollen  ex- 
penditures within  the  Pentagon,  I  found 
that  one  of  the  sins  blamed  on  Congress 
was  that  the  Defense  Department  Pub- 
lic Affairs  Office  budget  was  three  times 
as  large  as  that  of  the  SUte  Department 
Public  Affairs  Office.  I  just  want  to  say 
that  if  any  Member  of  Congress  wants 
to  introduce  a  motion  to  cut  the  budget 
of  the  Defense  Department  Public  Affairs 
Office  by  two-thirds,  he  will  have  my 
wholehearted  support. 

If  it  were  not  for  its  harmful  implica- 
tions, there  Is  much  in  the  current  wave 
of  criticism  that  would  cause  a  Member 
of  Congress  to  laugh. 

For  Instance.  I  read  in  a  newspaper  a 
short  time  ago  that  there  Is  a  new  skep- 
ticism in  Congress  about  the  explana- 
tions given  of  the  programs  by  the 
minions  of  the  Pentagon.  I  have  got  news 
for  you — I  have  had  that  skepticism  for 
years.  I  had  it  back  in  the  days  when,  as 
the  papers  tell  us,  it  was  not  at  all  pop- 
ular. 

It  amuses  me  vastly  to  hear  people  say 
that  in  the  past  the  Congress  has  been 
too  unquestionably  ready  to  accept  any- 
thing that  the  Pentagon  said.  It  amuses 
me  when  I  reflect  on  the  kind  of  criti- 
cism we  received,  particularly  in  the 
press,  when  at  any  time  during  the  last 
8  years  we  questioned  the  decisions  or  the 
programs  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
The  kindest  word  applied  to  us  was  •ir- 
responsible." We  were  always  wrong  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  was  always 
right. 

In  one  article  attacking  the  military- 
industrial-congressional  complex,  I  saw 
the  TFX  listed  as  one  of  the  prime  exam- 
ples of  misjudgment  and  waste  and  boon- 
doggle by  the  military-industrial  complex 
perpetrated  with  the  acquiescence  of 
Congress.  I  do  not  have  to  tell  anybody  in 
the  House  the  kind  of  abuse  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  were  subjected  to  when 
they  questioned  the  decision  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  concerning  the  TFX. 
And  you  might  reflect  that  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  forced  the  development  of  the 
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common  plane  over  strenuous  military 
objections  and,  with  the  heJp  of  two  other 
Defense  civilians,  overruled  four  military 
source  selection  boards  in  awarding  the 
contract. 

VI.    THK   THKOBT    OF    NATIONAL   PUOKTTIKS 

The  argument  Is  made  that  while  pro- 
tecting our  national  security  externally 
we  are  decaying  internally.  The  mayor  of 
New  York  City,  Mr.  Lindsay,  expressed 
this  point  very  dramatically  when  he 
sald: 

We  are  in  danger  or  spending  bUllona  for 
the  ABM  and  other  weaponry  to  defend  a 
shell  of  society  which  died  of  neglect. 

And  here  again  one  can  see  a  cause  for 
conoem.  We  do  have  grave  domestic 
problems,  and  they  must  be  met  If  our 
Nation  is  to  continue. 

The  military-Industrial  complex,  how- 
ever, is  ceaselessly  attacked  on  the 
grounds  that  it  is  Uklng  the  money  that 
would  otherwise  go  to  meet  domestic 
requirements. 

The  point  is  made  that  if  billions  could 
be  cut  from  the  defense  budget — the  es- 
timates I  have  heard  run  as  high  as  $35 
billion — we  could  then  pour  that  money 
into  welfare  and  other  domestic  pro- 
grams. The  point  is  also  made  that  our 
best  minds  are  engaged  in  military  work 
while  they  should  be  Involved  in  domestic 
problems.  Finally,  the  argument  goes  that 
crushing  miUtary  costs  have  deprived 
cities  and  States  of  tax  base.  It  is  said 
that  either  the  Federal  Government 
should  pour  a*  large  portion  of  its  tax 
dollars  back  into  mimicipalities  or  re- 
duce Federal  tax  so  that  States  and  mu- 
nicipaliUes  wUl  be  able  to  raise  their 
taxes — and  better  meet  their  responsibil- 
ities for  cleaning  up  cities,  attacking  pol- 
lution, improving  education,  and  so  on. 

The  concern  of  people  who  make  these 
arguments  is.  as  I  said,  understandable. 
Their  reasoning,  however.  Is  based,  quite 
simply,  on  conditions  contrary  to  fact. 

To  begin  with,  the  ass\imptlon  is  made 
of  a  constant  Federal  dollar:  It  is  as- 
sumed that  if  a  certain  amount  of  those 
dollars  are  ivot  spent  for  defense — if  |5 
billion  or  so  were  saved  by  canceling  a 
certain  weapons  development — that  a 
corresponding  amount  would  be  spent  on 
welfare  programs. 

Now.  the  Interesting  thing  is  that  in 
the  first  place  this  assumes  that  budg- 
etary restraints  have  in  the  past  pre- 
vented Congress  from  spending  what  it 
wanted  to  spend  on  welfare  programs. 
This  simply  is  not  true.  Quite  obviously. 
the  lack  of  Federal  funds  has  not  pre- 
vented the  Government  from  spending 
on  welfare.  We  have  appropriated  bil- 
lions for  various  welfare  programs  for  a 
good  number  of  years,  even  though  in 
many  of  those  years  the  appropriations 
were  part  of  a  deficit  budget.  If  Con- 
gress wants  to  put  more  money  into  do- 
mestic programs  of  one  kind  or  another, 
it  will  do  so — even  when  the  money  is 
not  there.  And,  In  addition,  if  it  wants 
to  do  so  badly  enough,  it  can  provide 
additional  taxing  to  finance  the  program. 
But  let  us  consider  the  most  naive  part 
of  the  basic  assumption— that  Is.  if  the 
defense  budget  is  reduced  by  billions  of 
dollars,  the  money  will  be  transferred  to 
welfare  or  other  domestic  programs.  Do 
you  really  think  that  would  happen?  Do 


you  reaUy  think  that  is  what  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  Congress  want 
to  happen?  Is  that  what  you  think  a 
majority  of  the  American  people  would 
want  to  happen? 

If  the  Vietnam  war  were  ended  and 
much  of  the  $25  to  $30  billion  that  war 
is  costing  annually  were  no  longer  needed 
in  Southeast  Asia,  what  would  be  the 
first  thing  the  Congress  would  do?  I 
think  all  of  you  know  clearly  the  an- 
swer: It  would  eliminate  the  surtax. 
There  would  even  be  calls  for  greater  tax 
reduction.  There  would  be  a  strenuous 
attempt  in  Congress — entirely  under- 
standable— to  have,  for  a  chsmge,  a  bal- 
anced budget. 

The  fact  is  that  It  is  a  fallacy  to  as- 
sume there  is  a  constant  budget  dollar. 
The  decisions  both  of  Congress  and  the 
administration  on  domestic  and  welfare 
programs  are  made  primarily  on  philo- 
sophical and  not  on  economic  grounds. 
Finally,  as  you  reduce  Federal  taxes 
somewhat,  do  you  think  the  State  and 
municipal  officials  would  Jump  in  and 
quickly  increase  local  taxes  to  spend 
more  money  on  schools  and  welfare  im- 
provement programs?  Do  you  think  that 
is  what  the  majority  of  the  citizens 
would  want?  Many  of  you  have  served 
on  local  and  State  governing  bodies,  and 
I  think  you  have  an  Idea  of  the  en- 
thusiasm with  which  tax  increases  at  the 
local  level  are  greeted. 

Finally,  it  is  a  libel  against  the  de- 
fense Industry  of  this  country  to  charge 
that  it  is  the  antithesis  of  social  reform 
or  the  enemy  of  efforts  to  solve  domestic 
problems.  The  defense  industry  and  some 
of  the  associated  "think"  factories  have 
been  turning  their  systems  management 
techniques  to  the  solving  of  major  do- 
mestic problems.  The  aerospace  industry 
in  California  is  making  an  effort  to  help 
with  California's  water  and  transporta- 
tion problems. 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  difficulties 
to  be  ironed  out  in  turning  this  Indus- 
trial talent  toward  the  domestic  scene — 
adjustments  to  be  made  in  profit  ex- 
pectation, the  relationship  between  re- 
search and  development  fees  as  com- 
pared with  hardware  sales,  and  the  in- 
action of  various  local  governments.  But 
if  our  great  defense  and  space  problems 
are  solvable,  these  difficulties  are  solva- 
ble. 

The  industrial  know-how  which  sup- 
ports our  military  forces  provides  a  vital 
national  resource  which  can  help  In  all 
tsrpes  of  problems,  ranging  from  educa- 
tion to  housing,  water  and  air  pollution, 
and  transportation. 

I  might  add  that  the  military  services 
themselves  have  developed  dramatic 
training  and  learning  techniques  which 
have  proved  and  will  prove  of  substan- 
tial value  to  other  segments  of  our 
society. 

The  military  services  have  success- 
fully educated  and  given  useful  indus- 
trial skills  to  men  from  all  sections  of  the 
country  whom  civilian  society  has  dis- 
carded as  unteachable  and  imusable. 
There  u  no  reason  why  the  military 
training  techniques  cannot  be  used  by 
civilian  agencies. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
charges  the  Congress  with  providing  for 
the  common  defense  and  insuring  do- 
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mestic  tranquillity.  It  has  always  been  a 
requirement  to  pursue  these  responsibil- 
ities simultaneously,  and  there  is  such 
a  requirement  now.  It  is  Just  plain  silly 
to  say  that  one  can  only  be  achieved  at 
the  expense  of  the  other. 

vn.   THX     R>SPONSIBn,ITT     FOB     VIXIHAM 

We  all  know  that  what  is  contribut- 
ing most  to  the  current  debate  on  na- 
tional purpose  and  national  resources  Is 
the  bitter  sense  of  frustration  because 
of  the  war  In  Vietnam.  The  enormous 
and  unpredlcted  costs,  together  with  the 
sense  of  futility,  have  created  social  and 
economic  pressures  that  have  been  di- 
rected toward  almost  all  defense  pro- 
grams. The  failure  in  Vietnam,  If  such 
it  is,  Is  not  basically  a  military  failure 
but  a  civilian  one.  It  is  the  failure  of  the 
approach  to  the  war  to  bring  forth  the 
kind  of  response  from  the  North  Viet- 
namese that  was  predicted.  That  basic 
approach  was  decided  upon  by  civilians, 
and  all  of  the  changes  in  the  strategy 
were  dictated  by  civilians  and  even  some 
of  the  tactical  maneuvers,  always  the 
province  of  military  leaders  in  the  past, 
were  controlled  by  civilians.  They  were 
controlled  neither  by  military  men,  nor 
industrialists,  nor  their  supposed  friends 
In  Congress,  but  by  the  highest  civilians 
in  the  executive  branch. 

I  would  not  minimize  the  fact  that 
there  have  been  mistakes,  bad  decisions, 
and  sometimes  bad  advice  from  military 
leaders.  But  the  fact  is  that  most  of  the 
decisions  for  which  the  military  is  pres- 
ently being  criticized  were  made  by 
civilians.  ITiey  were  made  most  often  by 
pjolitical  leaders  and  often  for  political 
purposes. 

In  Vietnam  we  may  never  know  if  the 
generals  were  right.  It  is  too  late  now, 
perhaps,  to  go  the  road  of  an  all-out 
effort  for  victory,  as  I  believe  they  rec- 
ommend. But  if  what  has  happened  has 
led  to  bitter  disillusionment  and  uncer- 
tainty, the  decision  to  do  it  this  way  was 
made  by  civilians — both  the  decision  to 
get  involved  In  the  first  place  and  the 
decision  to  follow  a  policy  of  gradual 
escalation.  This  Is  the  first  and  only  time 
the  gradual  escalation  approach  has 
been  used  for  war;  it  goes  against  the 
grain  of  traditional  military  thinking.  It 
may  be  that  another  approach  would 
have  had  worse  results.  But  in  any  case, 
the  gradual  escalation  approach  taken — 
the  decision  in  1965  against  mobilization 
and  for  a  "guns  and  butter"  approach, 
the  decision  to  expand  bombing  grad- 
ually, to  commit  forces  piecemeal,  to 
control  each  bombing  target  at  the  high- 
est political  level — and  you  know  the  ad- 
dress of  the  house  where  that  level  is — 
was  a  civilian  decision. 

Did  you  know  that  pilots  in  Vietnam 
were  given  seven  pages  of  Instructions 
on  what  to  bomb  and  what  not  to  bomb 
and  how?  And  did  you  know  that  pilots 
had  to  get  each  target  approved  in 
Washington  before  they  could  attack  it? 
Do  you  know  that  if  they  missed  a  tar- 
get they  could  not  return  to  it  the  next 
day  but  had  to  get  it  approved  again  in 
Washington? 

The  abandonment  of  the  ancient  prin- 
ciples   of    warfare,    the    announcement 
that  we  would  not  seek  a  military  vic- 
tory, the  decision  to  modify  the  goals  as 
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we  went  along,  and  the  false  predictions 
of  how  things  were  going — these  were  al- 
most entirely  the  work  of  civilians.  If 
you  believe  we  should  never  have  gotten 
involved  in  the  first  place,  then  you  must 
agree  that  a  greater  role  must  be  played 
by  Congress  in  the  future. 

vm.    THE   CONTRADICTIONS    OF   THE    CRITICS 

Nothing  confirms  the  emotional  bias 
of  those  who  rail  against  the  military- 
industrial  complex  so  much  as  the  con- 
tradictions in  the  postures  they  assume. 
The  people  who  cry  out  against  the  com- 
plex and  the  supposed  militarism  in  our 
society  are  invariably  the  proponents  of 
an  all-volunteer  Army  and  critics  of  the 
draft.  But  at  the  same  time  they  are  in- 
variably against  the  ROTC  and  against 
a  strong  Reserve.  Needless  to  say,  they 
would  send  up  a  hue  and  cry  if  somebody 
proposes  tripling  the  size  of  West  Point, 
but  if  we  are  to  have  neither  the  draft 
nor  ROTC,  I  wonder  where  these  people 
think  the  officer  leaders  for  our  Armed 
Forces  are  to  come  from. 

The  people  who  want  a  volunteer  Army 
are  doing  their  utmost  to  prevent  the 
recruitment  of  same. 

As  Secretary  Laird  recently  told  our 
committee  in  relation  to  the  forcing  of 
military  recruiters  off  college  campuses: 

Vou  can't  have  a  volunteer  force  If  people 
are  prohibited  from  recruiting  volunteers. 

It  is,  of  course,  inconsistent  to  com- 
plain about  too  much  military  influence 
and  at  the  same  time  attempt  to  deny 
the  Armed  Forces  the  opportimity  of  hav- 
ing officers  from  various  great  universi- 
ties throughout  the  country  rather  than 
Just  from  military  schools.  It  would  be 
logical  for  those  who  fear  militarism  to 
want  to  bring  the  military  into  the  main- 
stream of  American  life,  and  particularly 
to  want  to  infuse  into  the  Armed  Forces 
young  men  from  our  great  universities 
who  have  broad  cultural  and  liberal  edu- 
cations. Presumably  that  would  be  the 
best  way  to  insure  the  maintenance  of  a 
respect  for  democratic  institutions  in  our 
Armed  Forces  and  to  avoid  the  over- 
emphasis on  militarism. 

But  the  same  people  who  call  for  a 
volunteer  Armed  Forces  are  doing  their 
utmost  to  alienate  and  Isolate  military 
people. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  we  have  accom- 
plished in  our  time  the  feat  of  having 
both  an  efficient  and  an  extraordinarily 
democratic  Army.  The  training  cycle  rate 
in  our  Army  today  is  fantastic.  We  take 
in  and  discharge  around  800,000  men  a 
year.  The  approach  is  not  ideal  either 
from  a  cost  or  efficiency  standpoint.  But 
it  does  make  for  a  democratic  Army. 

We  are  also  told  that  through  the 
subterfuge  of  research  contracts  the  mili- 
tary departments  are  having  too  great  an 
Influence  in  our  colleges  and  imiversities. 

It  is  really  hilarious  to  pick  up  the  dally 
newspaper  and  read  on  the  first  page 
about  student  revolts  and  sit-ins  and  file 
riflings  and  such  at  various  universities 
and  then  to  turn  to  the  editorial  page 
and  read  about  the  serious  problem  of 
too  much  military  influence  at  colleges. 

The  military  influence,  if  there  were 
such,  would  seem  to  carry  with  it  a  lean- 
ing toward  order,  a  respect  for  authority, 
or — at  the  very  least — a  propensity  to 
defend  buildings  xmder  siege. 


XX.  VOWm  AND  TBX  OENSRALS 

An  effective  military  force  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  our  survival  .for  the  fore- 
seeable future — and  such  requires  gen- 
erals who  think  like  generals.  But  it  is 
untrue  and  unfair  to  say  that  such  im- 
plies the  threat  of  a  military  takeover. 
There  is  not  a  hint  of  the  coup  psy- 
chology among  real-life  military  men  in 
our  country.  Our  officer  corps  has  a 
splendid  record  of  avoiding  political  ties. 

If  anything,  the  members  of  the  mili- 
tary services  are  less  materialistic  than 
their  civilian  counterparts. 

Our  constitutional  tradition  of  civilian 
control  of  the  military  is  safe — as  long 
as  civilians,  including  civilians  in  Con- 
gress, do  their  Job.  The  danger  is  not 
that  generals  will  grab  the  power,  but 
that  the  civilian  leadership  will  default 
on  it.  The  most  difficult  task  of  control- 
ling defense  spending  and  industrial  in- 
fluence is  a  civilian  job.  It  depends  on 
the  judgment  and  the  toughness  of  civil- 
ian leaders. 

If  you  consider  the  point  at  length, 
you  come  back  again  and  again  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  fuller  part  has~to  be 
played  in  the  decisionmaking  process 
in  the  one  place  where,  constitutionally, 
the  people  most  directly  exert  their  in- 
fluence— and  that  is  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

X.  THE  POWER  OF  FALSE  RHETORIC  ABOT7T  THINGS 
WHICH     ARE     TRUE 

We  are  all  aware  that  the  rhetoric  of 
a  speaker  or  a  group  may  obscure  the 
truth  as  well  as  embellish  it,  and  we  are 
all  aware  that  the  understanding  of  a 
problem  Is  colored  by  the  way  it  is  pre- 
sented to  people  and  by  what  might  be  a 
natural  emotional  bias.  The  wish,  as  it 
were,  is  often  father  of  the  thought. 

But  I  have  noticed  over  the  years  a 
similar  phenomenon  that  takes  place"  in 
public  debate  and,  particularly,  in  the 
press.  That  is  that  ideas  presented  over 
and  over  again  become  accepted  as  true, 
particularly  when  presented  with  a 
catchy  phrase  on  which  to  hang  a 
thought.  Ideas  wrapped  in  a  key  word 
become  almost  a  part  of  the  language 
and  are  repeated  over  and  over  in  news- 
papers and  columns  to  imply  a  certain 
set  of  facts  without  any  bother  to  ex- 
amine the  original  basis  for  the  idea  to 
see  if  it  is,  indeed,  valid.  In  this  way 
things  become  accepted  as  true  which, 
in  point  of  fact,  are  not  true. 

For  example,  if  enough  academicians 
and  editorialists  make  reference  to  the 
desire  of  the  Soviets  for  negotiations,  it 
seems  to  become  an  accepted  fact  in  the 
intellectual  community  that  the  Soviets 
do,  in  fact,  desire  such  negotiations  and  _ 
in  time  this  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  failure  to  start  negotiations  is  our 
fault  rather  than  the  Soviets'.  In  point 
of  fact,  of  course,  efforts  for  disaima- 
ment  negotiations  by  this  coimtry  have 
been  rebuffed  in  the  past  by  the  Soviets. 

As  another  example,  the  word  'de- 
tente" was  used  so  often  in  the  press  and 
in  lectures  in  recent  years  that  people 
seemed  to  have  come  to  the  belief  that 
the  character  of  the  Soviet  leadership 
has  somehow  magnificently  changed. 
This  kind  of  departure  from  reality  must 
be  reviewed  against  the  fact  that  the 
only  difference  between  the  Russian  re- 
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action  In  Cxechoslovakla  last  year  and 
the  Russian  reaction  in  Hungary  in  1956 
is  that  in  CzechoslovaJcia  there  was  leas 
provocation  and.  therefore,  less  require- 
ment for  the  use  of  Soviet  military  force. 
There  was  no  change  in  the  readiness  to 
use  force — or  in  the  reason  for  Its  use — 
to  suppress  an  effort  by  people  for  greater 
freedom. 

The  Secretary  of  State  recently  said 
that  the  events  in  Czechoslovakia  have 
not  In  any  way  altered  the  possibility  of 
nuclear  arms  negotiations  with  the  Rus- 
sians. I  recognize  that  that  may  be  true, 
but  I  hope  it  has  at  least  reminded  the 
Secretary  that  in  dealing  with  the  So- 
viets he  is  not  negotiating  with  the  Bobb- 
sey  twins  at  Sunnybrook  Farm. 

XI.    THK    IU.USION    or    THE    NBW    aUSStA 

The  outcry  about  the  military-indus- 
trial complex  is.  as  I  said,  a  collocation 
of  seemingly  related  but  actually  quite 
Independent  factors. 

One  of  these  is  the  age-old  attraction 
ot  disarmament.  Since  the  days  of  the 
Kellogg-Brland  Pact,  the  idea  of  throw- 
ing away  weapons  and  outlawing  war 
H&s  applied  to  peace-loving  Americans. 

In  its  present  rather  sophisticated 
stage,  the  key  words  are  "destabiliza- 
tion"  and  "arms  limiting  negotiations." 
Nobody  really  seriously  expects  the  great 
powers  to  disarm  any  more,  but  great 
credence  is  given  to  the  idea  of,  as  it  is 
generally  stated,  "halting  the  arms  race." 
The  theory  Is  that  both  the  Soviets  and 
the  United  States  now  have  the  power 
to  actually  destroy  the  other  and  this  is 
the  best  deterrent  of  war.  Anything  that 
tends  to  increase  one  side's  capacity  to 
survive  an  attack  or  to  launch  a  first 
strike  attack  without  suffering  unac- 
ceptable retaliation  is  "destabilizing." 
since  it  increases  the  likelihood  of  a  first 
strike  or  an  accidental  firing  starting  a 
war  and  since  it  calls  for  effort  at  coun- 
termeasures  by  the  other  side.  So.  we 
should  negotiate  an  agreement  not  to 
develop  any  more  nuclear  weapons,  ei- 
ther offensive  or  defensive. 

We  hear  frequently  of  late  that  there 
Is  real  chance  for  arms  limitation  nego- 
tiations with  the  Russians,  and  by  ex- 
tension it  is.  therefore,  assumed  that  the 
Soviets  are  ready  to  limit  arms  produc- 
tion. With  the  possible  exception  of 
Talleyrand  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
I  know  of  no  cases  in  hlstor>-  where  any- 
body won  at  the  negotiations  table  what 
they  were  not  able  to  defend  on  the  bat- 
tlefield. However,  the  word  "negotia- 
tion" has  great  charm  for  many  people 
today. 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  announced 
that  he  hoped  to  get  talks  with  the  Rus- 
sians started  soon.  However.  I  have  seen 
no  concrete  evidence  that  the  Russians 
are  interested  in  stopping  the  develop- 
ment of  advance  weapons  systems — ex- 
cept by  the  United  States.  But  public 
statements  assuming  Russian  interest  in 
negotiations  jump  quickly  from  that 
point  to  the  idea  that  the  United  States 
is  somehow  responsible  for  preventing 
negotiations  and  must  take  a  first  step 
in  getting  arms  limitations  talks  started. 
Recently  I  read  a  widely  circulated  ar- 
ticle in  a  scientific  Journal  on  the  arms 
race.  The  article  said  that  reducing  the 
uncertainty  about  an  adversary's  inten- 
tions and  capabilities  is  an  essential  con- 


dition to  curtailing  the  arms  race.  Dis- 
cussing ways  to  reduce  uncertainty,  the 
author  said : 

There  la  unilateral  dtacloaure.  In  the  caae 
o^  the  U.S.  there  hma  been  a  conscloua  effort 
to  Inform  both  the  American  public  and 
the  Ruaalan  leadership  of  the  rationale  for 
many  American  decisions  regarding  strategic 
systems  and,  to  the  extent  consistent  with 
security,  of  U.S.  capabilities.  This  has  been 
done  particularly  through  the  release  by  the 
Secretary  df  Defense  of  An  annual  "posture  ' 
statement,  a  practice  that.  It  is  hoped,  will 
be  continued  by  the  US.  and  will  be  emu- 
lated someday  by  the  USSR.  This  would  be 
In  the  Interest  of  both  countries. 

Now.  the  remarkable  thing  In  this  par- 
agraph is  that  it  concedes  the  United 
States  Is  making  efforts  to  disclose  its 
capabilities  and  Intentions  most  clearly 
to  the  Russians  so  that  there  will  be  no 
misunderstanding.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
annual  posture  statement  by  the  Defense 
Secretary  has  been  a  feature  of  our  De- 
fense reviews  for  more  than  a  decade. 
The  posture  statements  have  gone  to 
great  length  and  detail,  sometimes  run- 
ning Into  hundreds  of  pages.  The  author 
vaguely  hopes  that  the  Russians  will 
emulate  us  someday,  but  he  seems  some- 
how undisturbed  that  they  have  not  done 
so  up  to  now  and  includes  no  criticism 
of  their  intentions  and  posture  because 
of  that  fact. 

Yet  the  main  burden  of  the  article  is 
that  we  have  to  take  steps  to  stop  the 
arms  race,  that  we  have  to  stop  develop- 
ment of  ABM  and  the  MIR'V — multiple 
independently  targetable  reentry  vehi- 
cle— that  we  have  to  take  steps,  possibly 
by  unilateral  restraint,  to  stop  new  arms 
development  that  may  be  destabilizing. 

Little  thought  is  given  to  what  hap- 
pens to  our  position  if  the  Russians  con- 
tinue weapons  development  after  we 
stop. 

For  example,  the  author  says  deploy- 
ment of  a  U.S.  ABM  "seems  certain  to 
have  an  effect  on  Russian  planners,  who 
may  push  for  development  of  their,  own 
MIRV  systems. '  I  have  news  for  him — 
the  Russians  are  vigorously  pushing 
their  own  MIRV  development  already. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  most  discus- 
sions fall  to  recognize  the  basic  fact  that 
the  Russians  have  done  far  more  to 
create  an  arms  race  than  we  have.  They 
acted  first  to  develop  ICBM's.  They  de- 
veloped a  bomb  as  large  as  60  megatons, 
although  we  have  never  developed  bombs 
of  anywhere  near  that  size.  They  devel- 
oped a  fractional  orbital  bombardment 
system — FOBS — a  destabilizing  weapon 
if  I  ever  heard  of  one.  since  it  is  essen- 
tially a  first  strike  weapon.  They  have 
not  only  developed,  but  have  deployed, 
an  ABM  system,  although  of  limited 
capability,  and  they  have  continued  to 
try  to  improve  and  update  this  system. 
And  they  are  proceeding  with  MIRV 
development. 

The  curious  reasoning  of  those  who 
are  attracted  by  the  illusion  of  the  new 
Russia  was  illustrated  exceptionally  well 
by  Vice  Adm.  Hyman  G.  Rickover — who 
is  no  darling  of  either  the  military  or 
the  Industrial  community — in  stating  his 
support  for  the  ABM  as  a  nonpro voca- 
tive weapon.  He  said : 

The  Russians  have  been  singularly  silent 
In  this  reapect:  the  outcry  has  come  mostly 
from  thoae  In   this  country  who  habitually 


apply  a  double  standard  when  adjudging 
military  developments  In  the  U.S.  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  One  must  ask  how  can  our  defen- 
sive capability  t>e  considered  provocative, 
while  tiielrs  U  not? 

If  the  Soviets  are.  indeed,  prepared  to 
enter  negotiations,  it  will  be  for  one 
reason — because  they  believe  they  have 
caught  up  or  passed  the  United  States 
and  want  to  use  negotiations  as  a  device 
to  freeee  U.S.  strength  at  present  levels. 

The  idea  that  the  beginning  of  nego- 
tiations is  the  end  of  the  problem  is  not 
facing  the  facts.  The  negotiations  proc- 
ess Is  a  difficult  task  at  t>est.  And  I  have 
not  heard  even  the  supposition  that  the 
Russians  would  halt  weapons  develop- 
ment while  the  negotiations  are  in  prog- 
ress. 

But  those  who  call  for  negotiations 
invariably  call  for  this  counti-y  to  cease 
its  own  weap>ons  development  pending 
the  outcome  of  the  negotiations.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  Russians  could  draw 
out  the  negotiations  process  for  months 
or  years — just  as  they  have  in  the  past — 
and  during  the  negotiations  continue  to 
increase  their  weapons  arsenal  while  the 
United  States  stood  still. 

I  think  It  would  surprise  everybody  if 
Russia  agreed  to  Inspection — even  after 
an  arms-limiting  agreement  were  signed. 

There  Is  little  hope  of  the  Russians 
ever  doing  so  because  it  is  an  example  of 
the  truth  that  goes  to  the  heart  of  the 
relationship  between  the  two  countries. 
Theirs  is  a  closed  society  and  ours  is  an 
open  society;  ours  is  a  countrj*  of  free 
men  and  theirs  is  not. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  illusion  of  a 
Soviet  desire  for  arms  limitation  and  an 
end  to  weapons  development  is  the  idea 
that  the  Soviet  regime  is  more  peaceful 
and  more  moderate  In  world  affairs. 

We  are  told  that  the  nature  of  com- 
munism is  no  longer  monolithic,  that  it 
is  going  through  an  evolution  into  bet- 
ter things. 

I  do  not  know  if  it  is  monolithic  in  its 
structure,  but  I  know  that  it  is  paleo- 
lithic in  its  concerns  for  human  freedom. 

The  Soviet  actions  in  the  Middle  East 
show  It  to  be  as  much  committed  to  vio- 
lence and  unscrupulous  measures  to  gain 
power  as  any  Russian  regime  in  history-. 
In  recent  years  there  has  been  an  at- 
tempt of  intellectuals  in  Russia  to  speak 
out  more  and  to  take  a  greater  part  in 
determining  Russian  life.  The  result  has 
been,  of  course,  the  jailing  of  artists  and 
scholars,  and  senseless  attacks  against 
Jewish  authors  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  remarkable  the  degree  to  which 
some  seemingly  intelligent  men  can  de- 
lude themselves  on  these  points.  In  a 
letter  to  a  newspaper,  the  British  author 
Graham  Greene  remarked  that  he  would 
much  rather  live  in  the  Soviet  Union 
than  in  the  United  States.  The  principal 
purpose  of  his  letter  was  to  say  that  he 
was  giving  the  royalties  from  the  sale  of 
his  books  in  Russia — which  he  could  not 
get  out  of  Russia  anyhow — to  the  de- 
fense of  two  Russian  writers  on  trial  in 
Moscow.  The  reason  for  their  trial  was 
that  they  had  criticized  the  state.  Sub- 
sequently, they  were  convicted  and  are 
now  in  prison.  Mr.  Greene,  a  writer, 
would  rather  live  in  that  society  than 
ours. 
Finally,  what  has  all  this  got  to  do 
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with  the  military-industrial  complex? 
The  answer,  of  course,  Is  "nothing."  No 
Members  of  the  House  or  Senate  would 
suggest  for  a  minute  that  any  mcUor  de- 
fense contractor  would  take  steps,  pub- 
licly or  clandestinely,  to  prevent  arms 
limitations  negotiations  with  the  Rus- 
sians. No  Member  of  the  House  or  Sen- 
ate would  suggest  that  any  of  these  ma- 
jor contractors  would  take  any  steps  to 
prevent  the  carrying  forward  of  negoti- 
ations concerning  the  Vietnam  war  or 
to  prevent  the  President  from  bringing 
that  war  to  an  end.  And  I  know  of  no 
Member  of  Congress  who  would  allege 
that  any  defense  contractor  made  an 
effort  to  get  us  into  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Yet  the  pressures  for  arms  negotiations 
or  ending  the  war  are  frequently  cou- 
pled with  an  attack  on  these  industrial 
forces, 
zn.  MiLrrAKT  influence,  foreign  policy,  and 

THE    CONGRESS 

In  conclusion,  where  does  the  respon- 
sibility for  policy  He?  Where  is  the  safe- 
guard against  unwarranted  power? 

Frequently,  mention  is  made  of  the 
number  of  American  bases  and  troops 
overseas  and  the  number  of  countries  in 
which  we  maintain  a  military  presence, 
and  this  Is  generally  stated  in  a  way  that 
Implies  both  a  criticism  of  the  military 
and  an  overreaching  influence  of  the 
military  in  our  national  decisionmaking 
processes. 

It  may  be  that  we  have  overextended 
ourselves  around  the  globe  and  overcom- 
mitted  ourselves.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  to  at  least  some  extent  we  have.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  there  are 
areas  of  the  world  we  should  stay  out  of. 
I  would  certainly  agree  with  anybody 
who  says  thttt  many  of  our  allies  could 
take  a  greater  portion  of  the  burden  of 
military  security  in  their  own  bailiwick 
and  that  some  of  oiir  forces  could  be 
brought  back.  I  am  deeply  concerned,  as 
other  Members  of  Congress  are  con- 
cerned, about  our  balance-of-payments 
problem  and  our  gold  reserves.  And  fi- 
nally, I  am  convinced  that  we  are  com- 
mitted, by  bilateral  and  multilateral 
agreements,  to  more  tasks  around  the 
world  than  we  could  always  fulfill.  A 
Special  Subcommittee  on  National  Se- 
curity Policy  found  last  year  that  our 
forces  were  not  always  adequate  for  the 
contingencies  they  were  designed  to  face, 
that  there  had  been  inadequate  coordi- 
nation between  commitments  and  re- 
sources made  available,  and  that  our 
planning  for  certain  military  contingen- 
cies— including  various  future  contin- 
gencies in  Vietnam — was  inadequate. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  lot  more 
thought  has  to  be  given  to  these  prob- 
lems and  a  lot  better  coordination 
achieved  among  the  various  branches  of 
Government. 

But  the  main  truth  to  be  recognized  is 
that  this  military  presence  in  foreign 
areas,  this  military  response,  took  place 
as  a  result  of  foreign  r>ollcy  commit- 
ments decided  by  the  President  and  the 
Congress.  I  think  one  might  even  say 
with  some  justification  that  foreign  poli- 
cy actions  and  foreign  involvements 
which  get  the  most  bitter  complaint  are 
those  which  are  decided  by  the  civilian 
political  leadership  without  a  decision  by 
Congress,  or  at  least  without  adequate 


debate  and  study  prior  to  acquiescence 
by  Congress. 

I  was  Interested  to  see  the  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate  say  recently  that 
civilian  authority  was  remiss  for  ini- 
tiating foreign  policy  which  resulted,  in 
the  end,  in  major  military  commitments. 

Recently  in  one  of  the  local  papers  I 
saw  a  Member  of  this  body  quoted  as 
saying : 

It  Is  high  time  we  got  back  to  what  the 
Pounding  Fathers  had  In  mind. 

I  could  not  agree  with  him  more.  And 
what  the  Founding  Fathers  had  in  mind 
was  for  the  Congress  to  perform  an  ac- 
tive role  in  decisionmaking — foreign 
policy  decisionmaking  and  military  e>o1- 
icy  decisionmaking. 

If  Congress  carries  out  its  constitu- 
tional role  without  shirking,  without 
passing  the  cup,  there  will  be  no  need  to 
worry  about  overreaching  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  military-industrial  com- 
plex or  any  other  complex. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
the  forum  where  the  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple can  be  brought  to  bear  on  policy  de- 
cisions. And  it  is  by  assertion  of  Its  re- 
sponsibility by  the  Congress — and  only  in 
the  assertion  of  its  responsibilities  by  the 
Congress — that  there  will  be  assured  the 
separation  of  power  and  diffusion  of 
power  which  is  the  one  sure  safeguard 
against  the  disastrous  rise  of  misplaced 
power.  If  the  Congress  does  its  job,  then 
secuiity  and  liberty  can  prosper  together. 


NEW  AMBASSADOR  TO  THE 
NETHERLANDS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts  (Mrs.  Heck- 
ler)  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  an  exchange  student  in  Hol- 
land, I  developed  a  great  love  and  feeling 
of  kinship  for  the  Dutch  people.  It  has 
always  been  a  source  of  great  pleasure 
to  me  as  a  public  official — and  personally 
as  well — that  our  country  has  long  en- 
joyed such  a  warm  relationship  with 
this  historic  nation,  through  adversity 
and  good  fortime. 

Thus  I  rise  at  this  time  to  commend 
the  President's  choice  for  Ambassador  to 
the  Netherlands,  J.  William  Mlddendorf 
II,  for  this  is  an  appointment  in  which  I 
take  special  interest.  Mr.  Mlddendorf  is 
a  gentleman  of  true  distinction,  a  scholar 
of  wide  renown,  and  a  businessman  of 
great  achievement.  Not  only  is  he  de- 
serving of  such  an  important  appoint- 
ment, but  he  is  extremely  well  qualified 
to  represent  the  United  States  In  the 
Netherlands. 

Long  an  admirer  and  noted  collector  of 
fine  paintings.  Bill  Mlddendorf  has  de- 
voted a  great  deal  of  time  to  study  and 
collection  of  the  Dutch  masters.  Among 
the  distinguished  examples  in  his  col- 
lection are  two  Rembrandts  of  exquisite 
beauty,  a  Steen,  a  Dordrecht,  a  Claesz, 
an  Ochtervelt,  and  a  Van  Ostade.  Thus, 
through  his  study  of  histoi-y  and  love  of 
art,  Mr.  Mlddendorf  is  well  grounded  in 
the  background  of  the  Dutch  people  and 
the  aspects  of  culture  which  are  par- 
ticularly dear  to  that  nation.  With  his 
great  sensitivity  and  understanding  of 


the  illustrious  past  of  Holland,  he  will  be 
a  most  welcome  envoy  and  an  exemplary 
representative  of  the  American  people. 
He  will  have  much  to  offer  as  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  Netherlands  that  will  serve 
to  strengthen  the  warm  relationship  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  our  longtime 
ally  Holland. 

I  have  stres.sed  Mr.  Middendorf's  com- 
mitment to  the  world  of  art  for  several 
reasons.  Prom  my  student  experience.  I 
know  that  the  Dutch  people  highly 
esteem  the  histoi-y  of  painting  by  their 
countrymen.  Of  equal  importance,  how- 
ever, is  the  strength  of  the  Mlddendorf 
collection  of  American  painting  and 
prints,  which  has  been  exhibited  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New 
York,  in  the  Museimi  of  Art  in  Mr.  Mid- 
dendorf's native  Baltimore,  and  which 
will  come  to  Washington  within  the  next 
few  years  in  the  course  of  its  nationwide 
exhibition.  Mr.  Mlddendorf  and  his 
charming  wife  Isabelle  have  developed 
this  collection  lovingly,  with  keen  inter- 
est not  only  in  esthetic  aspects  but 
also  with  regard  to  historical  import. 
Tlius  both  Bill  Mlddendorf  and  his  wife 
are  dedicated  students  of  Americana — a 
great  asset  to  any  American  Ambassador 
representing  our  country  abroad. 

Mr.  Middendorf's  business  acumen  is 
well  known  throughout  our  Nation  and 
in  foreign  lands.  His  expertise  and  re- 
sourcefulness will  be  respected  by  the 
Dutch  people,  who.  with  limited  natural 
resources  in  their  coimtry  nevertheless 
enjoy  a  healthy  economy,  created  by 
their  own  business  ingenuity.  A  partner 
in  the  firm  of  Mlddendorf  &  Colgate, 
Mr.  Mlddendorf  has  devoted  much  time 
and  energy  to  the  development  of  for- 
ward-looking business.  His  activity  in 
founding  the  Oceanographic  Fund  is 
notable.  Funds  from  this  company  sup- 
port the  production  of  fish  protein  con- 
centrates which  may  mean  so  much  to 
the  hungry  nations  of  the  world.  He  has 
also  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  area 
of  cybernetics,  a  key  element  in  the  fu- 
ture of  science,  industry,  and  techno- 
logically related  fields  and  in  moderniz- 
ing business  methods  throughout  the 
world. 

Mr.  Middendorf's  talents  and  interests 
are  indeed  diverse,  just  as  are  those  of 
the  Dutch  people.  He  is  a  trustee  of  the 
Philatelic  Foimdation  and  owns  a  rare 
collection.  A  connoisseur  of  many  arts. 
Bill  Mlddendorf  is,  like  most  Americans, 
a  sports  enthusiast  as  well.  In  1960  he 
served  as  a  judge  at  the  Rome  Olympics. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Olympic 
Games  Committee  and  has  been  presi- 
dent of  the  Field  Hockey  Association  of 
America. 

Industrious  in  all  things,  Mr.  Mldden- 
dorf is  a  well-known  philanthropist.  He 
has  undertaken  charitable  works  with 
the  same  enthusiasm  he  has  devoted  to 
his  business  enterprises. 

Bill  Mlddendorf  has  championed, 
among  other  causes,  the  campaign  to 
save  the  American  Renaissance  home  of 
Frederic  Edwin  Church,  leading  painter 
of  the  Hudson  River  School.  This  rare 
19th-century  monument,  in  the  style  of  a 
Moorish  Italian  villa,  now  stands  as  a 
beautiful  landmark  in  American  archi- 
tectural artistry;  and  its  magnificent 
view  is  the  delight  of  conservationists  as 
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"^reU.  J.  wmiam  Middendorf  n  was  a 

forerunner  In  the  reoosnltion  of  the  im- 
portance of  preserving  this  unique  home, 
and  his  efforts  were  signifleant  In  the 
success  of  the  Olana  crusade.  This  sen- 
sitivity on  his  part  will  be  most  appealing 
to  the  Dutch  people,  who  share  his  rever- 
ence for  history. 

Mr.  Middendorf  has  been  a  tireless 
worJter  In  the  American  Antiquarian  So- 
ciety, as  well  as  the  New  York  and  Green- 
wich Historical  Societies,  both  of  which 
he  serves  as  tnistee. 

J.  WUllam  Middendorf  n  has  also 
worked  actively  for  the  cause  of  good 
government  and  the  perpetuation  of  the 
two-party  system.  Shunning  the  public 
eye  himself,  he  has  long  worked  behind 
the  scenes  to  finance  the  campaigns  of 
worthy  political  candidates.  Through  ac- 
tive political  participation,  he  believes, 
the  democratic  system  of  our  Nation  is 
best  served.  His  most  outstanding  work 
in  the  political  realm  has  perhaps  oc- 
curred through  his  service  to  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee  where  he 
has  baaa  treasurer  for  a  number  of  years 
— tnilg^a  thankless,  unending  Job,  re- 
quiring the  utmost  Initiative  and  effort, 
in  addition  to  interminable  midnight 
hours. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  the  American  peo- 
ple and  our  Government  are  indeed  for- 
tunate that  Bill  Middendorf  Is  interested 
in  public  service  of  this  kind  and  is  will- 
ing to  serve  as  our  Ambassador  to  the 
Netherlands.  He  is  a  very  distinguished 
American,  committed  to  excellence  in  all 
things,  a  connoisseur  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  term.  Mr.  Middendorf.  it  may  be 
accurately  said,  is  a  man  touched  by  suc- 
cess. His  great  intelligence,  perception, 
and  affability  have  led  him  to  success  in 
all  the  varied  fields  of  his  interest.  It  is 
certain  that  his  tenure  as  Ambassador  to 
the  Netherlands  will  be  marked  by  even 
greater  sympathy  and  mutual  interest 
than  that  of  the  pftst. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  at  President 
Nixon's  wise  choice  in  Mr.  Middendorf, 
for  he — with  his  warmth,  mthusiasm, 
and  scholarship — will  represent  to  the 
fullest  extent  all  that  is  America.  The 
American  Embassy  in  The  Hague  is  go- 
ing to  be  a  thoroughly  enjoyable  and 
interesting  place — and  a  great  credit  to 
our  Nation  in  every  respect — under  the 
direction  of  J.  William  Middendorf  II. 


IMPROVEMENT  OP  MILITARY  PRO- 
CUREMENT POLICIES  AND  PRAC- 
TICES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Harsha)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  in  this  body  a  bill  de- 
signed to  improve  military  procurement 
policies  and  practices  which  too  often 
have  resulted  in  exorbitant  waste  of  tax- 
payer dollars. 

Almost  daily,  examples  of  waste,  cost 
overruns,  and  ineflQciency  are  reported. 
This  ever-increasing  phenomenon  is.  in 
part  at  least,  responsible  for  our  burgeon- 
ing defense  budget. 

The  totally  unacceptable  practice  of 
acquisition  by  secretly  negotiated,  sole- 
source,  noncompetitive  contract  has  con- 


tributed the  most  to  this  unacceptable 
condition. 

This  unbelievable,  purposeful  restric- 
tion of  competition  and  restraint  of  trade 
has  often  featured  highhanded  incon- 
slderation  and  rejection  of  low -bidding, 
certiflably  competent  small-business  con- 
cerns. Conversely,  this  pattern  of  per- 
formance has  often  featured  a  favoritism 
in  behalf  of  cynically  lobbying,  high-bid- 
ding large  ones. 

Not  the  least  of  the  tragic  results  have 
been  those  in  which  more  and  more  small 
companies  which  have  survived  have  re- 
fused to  risk  further  consequences  of 
bucking  the  tide  in  trying  to  give  their 
Government  the  benefit  of  their  partic- 
ular genius  or  capacity.  And  more  and 
more  big  companies,  arrogant  with  freely 
granted  affluence,  have  become  increas- 
ingly more  dogmatic  in  their  demands 
upon  the  military  procurement  compo- 
nents of  the  military-industrial  complex 
and  Increasingly  more  lethargic  about 
quality  of  product,  contract  performance, 
and  delivery  schedules.  In  short,  the  doc- 
tors of  military  procurement,  to  a  strong 
degree,  have  created,  in  their  favored  in- 
dustrial counterparts,  their  own  Frank- 
enstein monsters. 

The  end  result  of  this  tragic  train  of 
circumstiuices  and  its  resultant  quag- 
mire has  produced,  as  its  most  obvious, 
most  frightening  result,  that  which,  with 
great  perceptibility  and  Incisiveness.  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  of  the  Con- 
gress defines  as  "the  extensive  and  per- 
vasive economic  InefDciency  and  waste 
that  occurs  in  the  military  procurement 
program" — complete  with  that  which 
the  committee,  in  its  excellent  report, 
"The  Economics  of  Military  Procure- 
ment," defines  as  "defense  buying  prac- 
tices which  are  reducing  competition  for 
Government  contracts  and  increasing 
economic  concentration  within  the  de- 
fense industry." 

This  report,  which  does  much  to  un- 
derscore the  propriety  of  my  own  pub- 
licly expressed  concern  and  exposure  of 
typical  cases  of  waste,  also  notes  the  fact 
that — 

The  total  effect  of  unnecessary  cost  over- 
runs, of  hidden  profits  In  fat  contracts,  of 
Inefficiency  and  waste,  and  of  the  absence 
of  cost  controls  is  to  create  a  bloated  de- 
fense budget. 

It  notes  the  contributing  problems  of 
"profit  pyramiding."  "buying-in,"  "ab- 
sence of  uniform  accounting  standards," 
"voluminous  change  orders  and  contrac- 
tors' claims."  and  "failure  of  incentive 
contracting. ' 

It  notes  the  contributing  problems  of 
"secrecy  and  failure  to  disclose  informa- 
tion." It  also  notes,  with  great  and  un- 
derstandable concern,  the  massive  prob- 
lem of  "negotiation" — that  wasteful, 
ever-more-suspect  procedure  which,  as 
the  report  afQrmed.  led  to  the  result  in 
which  "formally  advertised  competitive 
military,  contract  dollar  awards  dropped 
from  13.4  percent  in  fiscal  year  1967  to 
11.5  percent  in  fiscal  year  1968."  while 
"single  source  procurement  increased  to 
57.9  percent. ' 

These  findings,  and  these  percentages, 
by  this  able  and  distinguished  joint  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress,  are  significantly 
close  to  the  findings  and  percentages 
which,  prior  to  publication  of  that  report. 


I,  as  one  Member  of  the  Congress,  man- 
aged to  ascertain  by  independent,  per- 
sonal investigation  of  a  few  typical 
cases. 

It  is  certain  that  this  peculiar  proce- 
dure known  as  negotiation  lies  heavily  at 
the  fatty  heart  of  the  whole  military  pro- 
curement problem.  Its  most  outstanding 
features — competition  restriction  and 
dollar-waste — are  nurtured,  perpetrated, 
and  protected  by  the  secretly  arrlved-at. 
sole-source,  noncompetitive  contract 
awards  which  flow,  directly  and  regu- 
larly, from  the  negotiation  procedure. 
And  all  of  this  is  routinely  alibied  and 
rationalized  on  the  blanket  claim  of 
"urgency  of  delivery"  and/or  "lack  of 
drawings"  or  "lack  of  a  competitive  pro- 
curement data  package." 

It  is,  therefore,  after  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  problem,  its  cause  and  its  ef- 
fect, and  after  consultation  with  experts 
on  this  subject,  that  I  have  drafted  this 
proposed  legislation. 

In  my  great  and  growing  concern  for 
the  ever-expanding  magnitude  of  this 
problem,  I  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
give  it  most  expeditious  consideration 
and  passage  into  law;  for  my  bill  would 
end  this  problem  and  its  unacceptable 
ramifications.  It  would  do  so  by  creating, 
as  an  independent  establishment  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government,  a 
12-member  Military  Procurement  Re- 
view Board. 

This  Board  would  be  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

Its  members  would  be  appointed  for 
terms  of  4  years  on  a  staggered  basis  to 
assure  administrative  and  functional 
continuity. 

They  would  be  executive  schedule 
personnel.  The  Chairman  would  hold 
level  III  status.  The  other  members  would 
hold  level  IV  status. 

The  Board  would  have  a  Director  and 
a  professional  staff,  with  neither  being 
subject  to  civil  service. 

The  Military  Procurement  Review 
Board  would  do  for  the  Defense  Estab- 
lishment that  which  the  Defense  Estab- 
lishment has  proved  unable  or  unwilling 
to  do  for  itself.  Under  the  Board's  con- 
tinulngly  vigilant  eye,  doors  to  this  long 
train  of  military  procurement  practices 
would  be  slammed  in  many  ways  in  favor 
of  the  straight  and  narrow  path  of 
greater  effectiveness,  greater  perform- 
ance, and  a  saving  of  combat  lives  and 
taxpayer  dollars. 

This,  in  fact,  will  be  a  strengthening 
of  the  Defense  Establishment  and  its  po- 
sition against  those  who  seek  to  exploit 
it. 

Under  the  supervision  of  this  Military 
Procurement  Review  Board,  mj'  bill 
would  do  the  following: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  no  procurement  (whether  by  purchase 
or  contract)  or  property  or  services  may  be 
made  by  the  head  of  a  military  agency  under 
chapter  135,  137.  139.  141.  431.  433.  633.  643. 
931.  or  933  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
unless  the  Board  first  approves  such  procure- 
ment cy  an  affirmative  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
the   membership. 

To  approve  a  procurement,  the  Board  must 
first  find  that — 

The  procurement.  If  proposed  to  be  negoti- 
ated, will  meet  all  other  requirements  which 
may  be  imposed  by  law  with  respect  to  such 
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negotiations;  will  be  made  under  contractual 
arrangements  of  the  kind  authorized  by  law 
and  appropriate  under  the  circumstances; 
and  Is  In  the  public  Interest;  or  the  procure- 
ment. If  proposed  to  be  made  by  formal  ad- 
vertising by  the  head  of  the  military 
agency — 

Will  meet  all  requirements  Imposed  by  law 
with  respect  to  such  formal  advertising,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  t'he  availability,  to 
all  bidders,  of  all  samples,  drawings,  and 
data  necessary  to  permit  full  and  free  com- 
petition with  respect  to  such  procurement 
(Whether  or  not  such  samples,  drawings,  or 
data  were  acquired  by  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  earlier  procurement),  and  wUl 
be  made  under  contractual  arrangements  of 
the  kind  authorized  by  law  and  appropriate 
under  the  circumstances. 

In  determining  whether  or  not  a  proposed 
negotiated  procurement  will  be  In  the  pub- 
lic Interest,  the  Board  shall  consider  all  rele- 
vant factors,  including,  but  not  limited  to. 
the  past  military  procurement  experience  (In- 
cluding all  renegotiations  of  contracts)  with 
the  proposed  contractor  or  contractors;  past 
procurement  experiences,  whether  by  nego- 
tiation or  formal  advertising,  with  respect  to 
similar  property  or  services;  uniqueness  of  de- 
sign or  construction  of  the  Items  to  be  pro- 
cured; and  the  conditions  of  competition 
among  contractors  experienced  In  the  produc- 
tion of  similar  Items.  The  Board  shall  not 
find  a  proposed  negotiated  procurement  In 
the  public  Interest  In  any  case  In  which  such 
negotiated  procurement  is  sought  to  be  justi- 
fied on  the  basis  of  urgency  of  need  or  ad- 
vantageous sole  source  procurement  unless 
such  justification  Is  clearly  supported  by 
such  evidence  as  the  Board  may  require. 

If  the  Board  falls  to  approve  a  procure- 
ment proposed  to  be  negotiated,  the  head  of 
the  military  agency  concerned  shall  make 
such  procurement  by  formal  advertising,  sub- 
ject to  approval  of  two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  12 -Member  Military  Procure- 
ment Review  Board. 

If  the  Board  fails  to  approve  a  prof>osec 
procurement  by  formal  advertising  .  .  .  the 
head  of  the  military  agency  concerned  may 
not  proceed  with  the  proposed  procurement 
until  he  takes,  or  gives  assurances  deemed 
satisfactory  by  the  Board  that  he  will  take, 
corrective  action,  as  shall  be  specified  by  the 
boiu'd,  to  Insure  that  the  procurement  will  be 
made  in  a  manner  consistent  with  law  and 
under  conditions  pernUtting  free  and  full 
competition  for  the  purchase  or  contract. 

The  Board  shall  take  no  action  to  approve 
a  proposed  procurement  until  the  head  of 
the  inilltary  agency  concerned  submits  .to 
It  all  Information  (Including  details  of  the 
contractual  arrangements  which  the  head  of 
such  agency  proposes  to  make),  papers,  doc- 
uments, studies,  samples,  and  other  materials 
with  respect  to  the  proposed  procurement 
which  the  Board  deems  necessary  to  enable  It 
to  carry  out  its  functions. 

This  includes  "the  case  of  a  procure- 
ment proposed  to  be  negotiated,  the 
name  of  any  contractor  with  whom  the 
head  of  the  military  agency  concerned 
proposes  to  enter  into  negotiations,  and 
a  detailed  record  of  past  military  pro- 
curement experience  with  such  contrac- 
tor." 

This  also  includes  "the  case  of  any 
procurement  proposed  to  be  made  by 
formal  advertising,  the  draft  speciflca- 
lions,  including  attachments,  which  the 
aead  of  the  military  agency  concerned 
luoposes  to  include  in  the  invitation  for 
Dids.  ' 

My  bill  also  provides : 

The  Board  shall  undertake  a  continuing 
icvlew  of  all  procurement  practices  utilized 
by  the  heads  of  the  military  agencies.  At 
least  once  during  each  calendar  year  after 
1969,  the  Board  shall  report  such  recommen- 


dations for  legislative  action  with  respect  to 
military  procurement  practices  as  the  Board 
deems  necessary  or  appropriate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation,  in  sum, 
will  bring  the  aforementioned  practices, 
abuses,  and  fact-covering  military  pro- 
curement procedures  to  an  abrupt  halt. 

In  the  interest  of  the  Government  and 
people  of  the  United  States — and,  in- 
deed, in  the  interest  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  its  servicemen  every- 
where in  the  world,  particularly  in  Viet- 
nam at  this  moment — this  legislation 
will  do  what  the  military  procurement 
people  have  proved  unable  or  unwilling 
to  do — impose  a  policeable  and  policed 
code  of  military  procurement  policy  and 
practice  in  the  perpetual,  total  interest 
of  maximum  eflBciency  at  minimum  cost, 
and  the  best  equipment  at  least  cost, 
delivered  most  expeditiously,  properly 
tested  and  assuredly  ready  for  combat. 

And  certainly  not  the  least  important 
aspect  of  this  Review  Board-adminis- 
tered performance  will  be  its.  at  least, 
annual  report  to  the  Congress,  complete 
with  recommendations  for  legislative  ac- 
tion required  to  improve  or  remedy  any 
jnilitary  procurement  practice  or  prob- 
lem which  the  Board  may  find  requiring 
such  action. 

It  should  go  without  saying  that  such 
a  report  will  be  a  most  refreshing  and 
welcome  development  for  Members  of 
this  body;  for,  quite  obviously,  such  a  re- 
port from  such  a  Board  will  be  infinitely 
more  factual,  straightforward,  clear,  and 
candid  than  that  which  the  Congress  has 
too  long  been  receiving,  often  only  after 
much  aggravating  interrogation  and 
digging,  in  its  often  severely  hampered 
and  frustrated  efforts  to  meet  its  sober- 
ing constitutional  responsibility  to  raise 
armies  and  le\'y  taxes  with  which  to  pay, 
arm,  .supply,  and  support  them. 


EULOGY  TO  JOHN  L.  LEWIS 

iMr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pass- 
ing of  John  Llewellyn  Lewis  marks  the 
end  of  the  road  of  one  of  the  giants  of 
the  American  labor  movement.  When  he 
assumed  the  presidency  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  on  February 
6,  1920.  wages  in  the  coal  industry  were 
from  $1  to  $3  a  day.  At  his  death  coal 
miners  were  among  the  highest  paid 
workers  in  the  United  States  and,  addi- 
tionally, they  enjoyed  pension  and  wel- 
fare benefits  unheard  of  in  the  1920's. 

The  impact  of  Mr.  Lewis,  however, 
went  beyond  the  confines  of  the  union 
which  he  headed  for  40  years.  The  rights 
and  dignity  enjoyed  today  by  so  many 
men  and  women  who  work  for  wages  are 
the  result  of  the  unflagging  battles  he 
waged  for  more  than  40  years  as  an  ac- 
tive labor  leader  and  labor  statesman. 
Mr.  Lewis  was  a  true  and  early  crusader. 
Most  importantly,  he  was  a  successful 
crusader. 

The  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor today  is  considering  bills  to  improve 
the  safety  of  coal  miners,  to  protect  them 
from  the  i-avages  of  black  lung,  and  to 
provide  adequate  workmen's  compensa- 
tion for  coal  miners  who  already  are  dis- 


abled because  of  the  black  lung  disease. 
These  are  goals  for  which  John  L.  Lewis 
fought  relentlessly  during  his  active  ca- 
reer. It  is  my  desire  and  my  hope  that 
this  Congress  can  pay  fitting  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  this  great  lal>or  states- 
man by  enacting  a  bill  which  will  protect 
the  coal  miners  of  this  Nation,  in  or  out 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
from  injury  or  death  resulting  from  ac- 
cidents, will  maintain  the  level  of  coal 
dust  so  that  they  may  breathe  pure  air, 
and  will  appropriately  compensate  those 
already  suffering  from  advanced  stages 
of  pneumoconiosis. 

A  statement  by  W.  A.  Boyle  is  included 
herewith : 

Statement  by  W.  A.  Botle  on  Death  of 
John  L.  Lewis 

The  thundering  voice  of  America's  greatest 
labor  leader  has  been  stilled.  The  passing  of 
John  L.  Lewis  is  a  great  loss  for  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  and  a  personal 
tragedy  for  me.  I  have  lost  a  friend,  a  coun- 
selor and  mentor.  John  L.  Lewis  brought  me 
Irom  Mont.ina.  guided  me  and  helped  me  to 
carry  the  heavy  burdens  I  now  must  carry. 
His  passing  leaves  a  void  in  my  life  that  can 
never  be  filled. 

To  the  working  men  and  women  of  the 
world,  he  was  the  symbol  of  dignity,  strength, 
unity  and  labor's  struggle  lor  betterment. 
To  America's  coal  miners,  he  was  the  fighter 
who  led  them  from  serfdom  to  their  right- 
ful place  as  first-class  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can society. 

John  L.  L,cwis  was  a  man  of  deep  compas- 
sion, possessed  of  tremendous  capabilities, 
extraordinary  vision,  sheer  genius  of  mind 
and.  as  characterizes  his  brother  coal  miners, 
had  Indomitable  courage.  His  entire  life  was 
dedicated  to  improving  the  lot  of  his  fellow 
man.  His  name  Is  a  legend,  as  Is  the  inspira- 
tion he  has  given  to  all  of  us.  All  America 
and  the  entire  free  world  mourn  his  death. 
But  It  is  felt  most  deeply  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
and  its  leadership. 

I  am  asking  that  on  Monday.  June  16.  1969. 
all  coal  miners  gather  In  their  respective 
churches  and  union  halls  for  services  In 
memory  of  John  L.  Lewis.  Beginning  at  12:01 
a.m.,  June  13,  1969,  until  after  the  funeral 
there  will  be  a  period  of  mourning  during 
which  lime  all  coal  mining  will  cease  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  as  we  honor  our 
fallen  leader.  It  Is  altogether  fitting  that  the 
coal  mines  be  silent  while  the  men  who  work 
In  them  come  together  to  do  honor  to  John 
Llwellyn  Lewis. 

As  an  even  more  fitting  memorial  to  him. 
I  demand  that  the  U.S.  Congress  Immediately 
pass  strong  coal  mine  health  and  safety  leg- 
islation. A  John  L.  Lewis  health  and  safety  bill 
would  be  a  fitting  climax  and  memorial  to 
the  career  of  this  outstanding  champion  of 
coalmine  safety. 

We  hope  that  Americans  of  all  stations  and 
especially  the  American  labor  movement  will 
now  rally  and  support  the  push  of  John  L. 
Lewis'  union  for  health  and  safety  legislation". 

John  L.  Lewis  best  described  himself  at  a 
convention  of  coal  miners  when  he  said:  "I 
have  pleaded  your  case  from  the  pulpit  and 
the  public  platform  .  .  .  not  in  the  quavering 
tones  of  a  feeble  mendicant  asking  alms,  but 
In  the  thundering  voice  of  the  captain  of 
a  mighty  host,  demanding  the  rights  to  which 
free  men  are  entitled." 

That  was  John  L.  Lewis. 


A  BAN  ON  GAS  AND  GERM 
WARFARE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  iMr.  McCarthy) 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 
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Ux.  McCarthy.  Mr.  SpecUEer.  I  in- 
troduce today,  for  myself  and  on  behalf 
of  24  other  Members,  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  President  Nixon  should 
resubmit  the  Geneva  protocol  of  1925  to 
the  UjS.  Senate  for  ratification. 

The  Geneva  protocol  of  1925  bans  the 
first-use  of  chemical  and  bacteriological 
warfare.  With  one  possible  exception  we 
have  adhered  to  the  principles  of  the 
Geneva  protocol  in  the  44  yetu-s  that  have 
elapsed  since  we  introduced  it  in  Geneva. 
We  also  voted  in  the  United  Nations  in 
1966  for  a  resolution  which  called  for  the 
strict  observance  by  all  states  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  objectives  of  the  Geneva 
protocol.  Yet  although  we  are  committed 
to  the  principles  of  the  Geneva  protocol 
and  have  also  voted  for  a  resolution  in 
the  United  Nations  inviting  all  nations  to 
ratify  the  protocol,  we  have  never  done 
so. 

On  April  29,  1969,  following  a  com- 
prehensive review  of  our  stated  policies 
regardijig  use  of  chemical  and  biological 
waj:far«.*nd  our  practices,  I  wrote  to 
President  Nixon  urging  that  he  resubmit 
the  Geneva  protocol  to  the  US.  Senate. 
I  did  so  because  I  believe  that  the  United 
States  should  remove  any  aimbiguity  sur- 
rounding its  policies  governing  the  first- 
use  of  chemical  and  biological  warfare  by 
ratifying  the  protocol.  The  policy  of  no 
flrst-use  has  been  a  traditional  one  for 
the  United  States.  There  is  no  good 
reason  not  to  ratify  the  protocol  at  this 
time. 

The  Geneva  protocol,  one  of  the  few 
treaties  that  has  been  relatively  effective 
In  limiting  man's  inhumanity  to  man, 
was  first  introduced  by  the  United  States. 
Representatives  Theodore  E.  Burton,  of 
Ohio,   chairman  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs    Committee,    led    the    American 
delegation  to  the  Geneva  Conference  for 
the  Control  of  the  International  Trade  In 
Arms.    Munitions,    and    Implements   of 
War  which  met  in  1925.  Representative 
Burton  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
convention  being  considered  by  the  Con- 
ference prdlubiting  the  use  of  gas  and 
bacteriological  warfare.   He,   of  course, 
did  so  with  the  full  support  of  President 
Coolidge  and  Secretary  of  State  Kellogg. 
The  Geneva   protocol   governing   gas 
and    germ    warfare    was    patterned    on 
the   provision    adopted   by    Washington 
Conference  on  the  Limitation  of  Arma- 
ments of  1922.  A  prohibition  on  the  use 
of  gas  warfare  was  adopted   by  most 
countries    attending    that    Conference. 
President    Harding    and    Secretary    of 
State    Hughes    were     instrumental    in 
bringing  the  prohibition  of  gas  warfare 
before     the     Conference.     The     United 
States    signed    the    Washington    treaty 
adopted    at    that   Conference    and    the 
treaty  was  submitted  to  the  U.S.  Senate 
for  ratification.  The  Senate  gave  its  con- 
sent to  this  treaty  without  a  dissenting 
vote.     Unfortunately     the    Washington 
treaty  did  not  come  into  force  because 
Prance  objected   to  certain   provisions 
limiting  submarines. 

A  ban  on  gas  warfare  similar  to  that 
adopted  by  the  Washington  Arms  Con- 
ference was  proposed  by  Representative 
Burton  in  Geneva  in  1925.  An  amend- 
ment was  added  including  bacteriological 


methods  of  warfare  in  this  prohibition. 
The  relevant  part  of  the- protocol  states: 

Whereas  the  use  of  asphyxiating,  poisonous 
or  other  gases,  and  of  all  analogous  liquids, 
materials  or  devices,  has  been  Justly  con- 
demned by  the  general  opinion  of  the  civil- 
ized world;  and 

Whereas  the  prohibition  of  such  use  has 
been  declared  In  Treaties  to  which  the  ma- 
jority of  Powers  of  the  world  are  Parties;  and 

To  the  end  that  this  prohibition  shall  be 
universally  accepted  as  part  of  International 
Law,  binding  alike  the  conscience  and  the 
practice  of  nations: 

Declare: 

That  the  High  Contracting  Parties,  so  far 
as  they  are  not  already  Parties  to  Treaties 
prohibiting  such  use,  accept  this  prohibition, 
agree  to  extend  this  prohibition  to  the  use 
of  bacteriological  methods  of  warfare  and 
agree  to  be  bound  as  between  themselves 
according  to  the  terms  of  this  declaration. 

The  protocol  was  signed  by  the  U.S. 
representatives  at  the  Conference  on 
June  27,  1925. 

The  protocol,  however,  was  not  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  tlntil  almost  a  year 
later.  During  the  interval,  the  American 
chemical  Industry  and  the  Army  Chem- 
ical Warfare  Service  lobbied  against 
ratification  of  the  protocol.  In  addition, 
because  of  the  ease  with  which  the  Wash- 
ington Arms  Treaty  had  been  ratified  by 
the  Senate,  the  executive  branch  ap- 
parently did  not  believe  that  it  was  nec- 
esssary  to  mobilize  support  for  ratifica- 
tion. The  result  was  that  the  opix>nents 
carried  the  day.  The  protocol  was  con- 
sidered in  executive  session  by  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  by  the 
full  Senate  as  well  with  the  exception  of 
a  very  limited  debate  open  to  the  public. 
Senator  Borah  considered  pressing  for 
a  vote  on  the  protocol  on  December  9. 
1926,  but  because  of  the  absence  of  some 
Senators,  decided  not  to.  The  protocol 
was  not  voted  on  by  that  Senate  and 
remained  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee until  1947.  In  that  year  Senator 
Arthur  Vanderburg  sent  back  to  the 
White  House,  without  prejudice,  all  im- 
ratified  treaties  which  had  been  sub- 
mitted prior  to  1941. 

The  Senate  has  never  voted  on  the 
Geneva  protocol.  It  has  not  been  ratified 
and  cannot  be  ratified  by  the  Senate 
unless  President  Nixon  resubmits  it  at 
this  time.  Yet  more  than  60  nations  have 
ratified  the  Geneva  protocol.  Every 
NATO  coimtry  and  every  Warsaw  Pact 
country  except  the  United  States  has 
ratified  it.  Every  major  industrial  na- 
tion except  the  United  States  and  Japan 
has  ratified  it.  But  although  we  have 
voted  for  a  resolution  charging  each  na- 
tion with  strict  adherence  to  the  pro- 
tocol, we  have  not  ratified  it. 

Our  failure  to  ratify  the  Geneva  pro- 
tocol is  particularly  contradictory  in 
view  of  the  frequency  with  which  Amer- 
ican leaders,  both  civilian  and  military, 
have  expressed  their  abhorrence  of  gas 
and  germ  warfare.  These  leaders  re- 
flected the  highest  ideals  of  our  Nation 
in  their  statements  and  actions. 

The  famous  statesman.  Senator  EUihu 
Root,  one-time  Secretary  of  State, 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  winner,  and  strong 
proponent  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
drafted  the  section  of  the  Washington 
Arms  Treaty  of  1922  that  banned  use  of 
gas  warfare. 


Following  the  signing  of  the  treaty 
of  the  Washington  Arms  Conference  of 
1922.  Gen.  John  "Blackjack"  Pershing, 
famous  World  War  I  leader  of  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces,  stated: 

It  is  inconceivable  that  the  United  SUtea 
will  Initiate  the  use  of  gases  .  .  .  and  by  no 
means  certain  that  it  will  use  them  even 
In  retaliation. 

General  Pershing  subsequently  testi- 
fied in  favor  of  ratification  of  the  treaty. 

Representative  Burton,  formfely  a 
Senator  and  chairman  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  led  the 
American  delegation  to  the  Geneva 
Conference  in  1925.  He  pressed  strongly 
for  the  adoption  of  the  provisions  of  the 
protocol  relating  to  gas  and  bacteri- 
ological warfare. 

Presidents  Harding,  Coolidge,  and 
Hoover  all  vigorously  opposed  the  use 
of  chemical  warfare.  President  Coolidge 
supported  the  American  position  at  the 
Geneva  Conference  of  1925.  He  also 
agreed  to  call  a  special  conference  in 
Washington  to  prohibit  the  use  of  poi- 
son gas. 

President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was 
a  constant  foe  of  the  use  of  gas  warfare. 
As  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee appointed  by  President  Harding  to 
gain  approval  of  the  Washington  Arms 
Treaty  of  1922.  This  Committee  mobi- 
lized public  support  for  Senate  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty.  In  1937  he  said: 

It  has  been  and  is  the  policy  of  this  Gov- 
ernment to  do  everything  in  Its  power  to 
outlaw  the  use  of  chemicals  In  warfare.  Such 
use  is  inhuman  and  contrary  to  what  mod- 
ern civilization  should  stand  for. 

I  am  doing  everything  In  my  power  to  dis- 
courage the  use  of  gases  and  other  chemicals 
In  any  war  between  nations. 

During  World  War  n  the  United 
States  had  more  than  12  million  Ameri- 
cans under  arms  at  one  time.  President 
Roosevelt  learned  in  1943  that  the  Ger- 
mans might  be  contemplating  the  use  of 
gas  warfare.  He  said  at  that  time : 

Use  of  such  weapons  has  been  outlawed 
by  the  general  opinion  of  civilized  mankind. 
This  country  has  not  used  them.  I  state 
categorically  that  we  shall  under  no  cir- 
cumstances resort  to  the  use  of  such  weap- 
ons unless  they  are  first  used  by  our  ene- 
mies. 

Famous  World  War  n  Adm.  Ches- 
ter Nimitz,  in  discussing  tough  decisions 
in  that  conflict  said: 

There  were  a  lot  of  tough  ones.  I  think 
when  the  War  Department  suggested  the 
use  of  poison  gas  during  the  Invasion  of  Iwo 
Jima  that  was  a  trying  decUion.  I  decided 
the  United  States  should  not  be  the  first  to 
violate  the  Geneva  Convention.  It  cost  many 
ftne  Marines. 

President  Roosevelt's  senior  naval  ad- 
viser in  World  War  n.  Admiral  Leahy,  in 
response  to  a  suggestion  made  in  1944 
that  biological  agents  be  used  to  destroy 
the  Japanese  rice  crop,  said  such  ac- 
tivity would  "violate  every  Christian 
ethic  I  ever  heard  of  and  of  all  the  known 
laws  of  war." 

During  the  Korean  war  in  the  winter 
and  spring  of  1951  the  Chinese-North 
Korean  Command  charged  that  the 
United  Nations  was  using  bacteriological 
weapons  in  Korea.  The  United  Nations 
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and  the  United  States  emphatically  de- 
nied these  charges  and  asked  that  the 
International  Red  Cross  investigate  the 
charges.  The  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
United  Nations  repeatedly  proposed  reso- 
lutions in  the  Security  Council  asking 
that  the  charge  be  investigated.  And 
following  the  exchange  of  prisoners  of 
war,  Amreican  POW's  stated  that  they 
had  been  forced  to  confess  to  the  use  of 
bacteriological  warfare  by  the  Chinese 
and  North  Koreans.  The  main  point, 
however,  is  that  the  United  Nations  and 
the  United  States  did  not  use  bacteriolog- 
ical warfare  in  Korea  and  wanted  to 
make  it  imdenlably  clear  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  that  this  was  the  case.  We  did 
not  want  even  the  suggestion  that  we 
might  have  used  germ  warfare  to  go  un- 
challenged. 

I  also  understand  that  some  military 
leaders  urged  the  use  of  gas  during  the 
difficult  fighting  in  Korea.  This  sugges- 
tion was  rejected  by  our  top  military 
leaders. 

From  the  use  of  gas  during  the  First 
World  War  by  the  Fi-ench  and  Germans 
up  imtil  the  end  of  the  Korean  war  chem- 
ical warfare  was  not  used  by  the  United 
States.  And  our  top  political  and  military 
leaders  had  on  a  number  of  occasions 
stated  their  convictions  that  we  should 
not  use  this  form  of  warfare.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Vietnamese  war,  gas  has 
only  been  used  on  three  recorded  occa- 
sions, in  Ethiopia,  in  China,  and  in 
Yeman.  In  each  <Mise  gas  was  used  on  a 
relatively  small  s<»le.  Compared  to  other 
forms  of  warfare,  the  post-World  War  I 
ban  on  gas  and  germ  v;arfare  has  been 
fairly  effective. 

Within  the  past  decade,  however,  in- 
creased spending  for  chemical  and  bio- 
logical warfare  and  the  use  of  chemicals 
in  the  Vietnamese  war  raise  the  question 
of  whether  we  are  moving  away  from  our 
traditional  policy  of  no  flrst-use. 

In  the  late  1950's  the  U.S.  Army  con- 
ducted Operation  Blue  Sky,  an  attempt 
to  win  public  support  for  the  use  of  chem- 
ical and  biological  weapons  in  warfare. 
Although  this  campaign  proved  some- 
what abortive,  increased  funds  were 
available  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  gas  and  germ  weapons  in  the  1960's. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  at  least  a  billion  lethal  doses 
of  the  latest  neive  gas  in  its  arsenals  and 
it  is  believed  to  have  pilot  batches  of 
germs  for  a  numl>er  of  deadly  diseases 
that  have  been  standardized  for  our  bio- 
logical warfare  assenal.  This  practice  of 
stockpiling  gas  in  large  quantities  is  ap- 
parently not  followed  by  our  allies. 

Heavy  involvement  in  Vietnam,  rising 
to  a  new  level  of  violence  in  1965,  was 
accomplished  by  the  use  of  gas  weapons, 
something  that  had  not  been  done  in  the 
last  half  centui*y.  Reporters  foimd  that 
United  States  and  South  Vietnamese 
forces  were  using  tear  and  vomiting  gases 
in  this  conflict.  Following  the  public  out- 
cry that  this  announcement  raised  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad.  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  stated  that  South  Vietnamese 
forces  iiad  l)een  equipped  with  three  gases- 
wliich  they  had  used,  CS,  CN,  and  DM. 
He  said  that  these  were  essentially  riot 
control  agents  not  covered  by  the  Geneva 
Protocol  and  were  being  used  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  violence  required. 


Secretary  of  State  Rusk  said,  when 
questioned  on  this  subject  on  March  24, 
1965: 

We  are  not  embarking  upon  gas  warfare 
in  Vietnam.  There  has  been  no  policy  deci- 
sion to  engage  in  gas  warfare  in  Vietnam. 
We  are  not  talking  about  agents  or  weapons 
that  are  associated  with  gas  warfare,  the 
military  arsenals  of  many  countries. 

We  are  talking  about  a  gas  which  has  been 
commonly  adopted  by  the  police  forces  of  the 
world  as  riot  control  agents. 

Now,  why  is  tear  gas  a  part  of  the  equip- 
ment of  police  forces?  It  is  because  police 
forces  would  like  to  be  able  to  use  the  mini- 
mum force  that  is  required  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  law  and  order.  It  is  a  minimum 
Instrument. 

Now  these  are  the  essential  policy  aspects 
of  the  problem.  We  do  not  expect  that  gas 
will  be  used  In  ordinary  military  operations. 

Yet  in  flat  contradiction  to  this  state- 
ment, we  learned  on  February  22,  1966, 
that  helicopters  dropped  hundreds  of 
tear  gas  grenades  on  a  small  patch  of 
jungle,  believed  to  be  a  fortified  Vietcong 
area  265  miles  northeast  of  Saigon,  in 
preparation  for  a  B-52  bombing  raid.  The 
Defense  Department  explained  that  the 
gas  attack  was  designed  to  fiu.sh  Vietcong 
troops  out  of  bunkers  and  tunnels  before 
the  attack  so  that  they  would  be  vulner- 
able to  the  shrapnel  and  explosions.  We 
subsequently  learned  that  gas  was  being 
used  for  this  purpose  for  bomb  and 
attacks.  And  we  also  learned  that  it  was 
being  used  to  flush  North  Vietnamese  out 
of  bunkers  to  be  shot. 

Tile  use  of  tear  gas  in  Vietnam  is  not 
a  haphazard  thing.  The  Aiiny's  procure- 
ment figures  for  the  three  types  of  tear 
gas  indicate  the  extent  of  its  use  in  Viet- 
nam: 

U  S    ARMY  PROCURFMENT  PROGRAM 


CS 
CS  I 
CS  2 


|ln  thousands  ol  pounds) 

Fiscal  year 

1964   1965   1966   1967 

1968 

1969 

22b    93   378   437 
142   160  1,217   770 

714 

3,249 

288 

2,018 

160 

3,885 

367   253  1,»5  1,207 

4,251 

6,063 

Total 


These  flgures  are  only  for  gas  in  South- 
east Asia  and  do  not  cover  requirements 
for  control  of  civil  disturbance  or  other 
purposes  outside  of  Southeast  Asia. 

The  evolution  of  CS  into  a  third  type 
of  gas,  speciflctilly  designed  for  use  in 
the  himiid  conditions  of  Vietnam,  also 
suggests  some  of  the  problems  with  the 
use  of  any  gas.  What  is  classifled  as  tear 
gas  today  may  well  be  changed  in  chemi- 
cal formula  to  have  much  more  extensive 
effects  in  the  future  and  yet  still  be 
termed  "tear  gas."  We  already  have  an 
example  of  this  in  DM,  designated  by  the 
U.S.  Army  as  an  irritant  gas  imtil  the 
early  1950's  when  it  changed  colors  and 
became  a  riot  control  agent  of  a  tear  gas 
nature. 

In  Vietnam  we  have  changed  our  policy 
regarding  gas  warfare.  The  use  of  gas  in 
conjunction  witli  lethal  conventional 
weapons  sucli  as  artillery  and  bombs  is 
clearly  cliemical  warfare.  Despite  some 
ambiguity  in  the  wording  of  the  Greneva 
protocol,  Britain,  Fiance,  Spain,  and  a 
nwnber  of  other  comitries  have  all  said 
that  the   protocol   applies  to  tear  gas. 


This  is  the  protocol  that  we  stty  we  sup- 
port fully  in  principle  when  the  subject 
is  raised  at  the  United  Nations. 

We  also  found  that  we  are  usjing  chem- 
icals to  attack  food  crops  in,  Vietnam. 
Both  State  and  Defense  are'  quick  to 
point  out  that  the  chemical  defoliants 
and  herbicides  used  are  the  same  type 
employed  in  agriculture  and  industry  at 
home  and  are  not  banned  by  the  Geneva 
protocol.  It  is  true  that  herbicides  and 
defoliants  had  not  been  invented  at  the 
time  the  protocol  was  considered.  But 
what  State  and  Defense  do  not  say  is 
that  the  use  of  these  chemicals  in  Viet- 
nam is  entirely  different  from  that  at 
home;  namely,  to  destroy  food  and  to 
open  lanes  of  Are  for  our  troops  and  air- 
craft. They  do  not  say  that  biologists  are 
seriously  concerned  about  the  long-term 
effects  of  defoliants  and  herbicides  on  the 
Vietnamese  coimtry  side.  They  do  not  say 
that  we  are  clearly  using  chemicals  as 
a  weapon  against  food. 

Previous  administrations  have  taken 
tlie  position  that  tear  gas  is  not  covered 
by  the  Geneva  protocol.  They  state  that 
it  is  a  standard  riot  control  agent  and 
lience  can  be  used  in  combat.  I  believe 
that  this  is  a  mistake.  The  principle  of 
no  first-use  of  gas — any  gsis — is  clear  and 
unequivocal.  The  problems  that  use  of 
some  gases  raise  are  difficult  at  best.  Do 
we  specify  what  formula  is  acceptable? 
Do  we  state  that  we  will  only  use  it 
against  those  who  are  unlikely  to  use  it 
against  us?  When  does  a  riot  control 
agent  become  an  irritant  gas?  When  does 
an  incapacitating  gas  become  a  riot  con- 
trol agent?  These  are  the  questions  that 
are  extraordinarily  difficult  to  answer 
once  you  go  beyond  no  first-use. 

Similarly,  the  use  of  herbicides  against 
crops  and  the  indiscriminate  use  of  de- 
foliants to  clear  jimgle  without  a  clear 
knowledge  of  the  ecological  consequences 
seems  to  me  a  violation  of  the  spirit  of 
tlie  Geneva  protocol. 

In  my  opinion,  we  are  slowly  eroding 
our  traditional  policy  regarding  no  first- 
use  of  these  abhorrent  means  of  war- 
fare. In  many  respects  our  policies  for 
the  use  of  lethal  gases  are  vestiges  of  a 
prenuclear  era.  And  it  is  inconceivable 
to  me  that  the  United  States  would  loose 
a  plague  from  our  biological  warfare 
arsenal  on  another  nation  in  retaliation 
for  their  use  of  such  a  weapon.  Tlie 
Geneva  protocol  does  not,  of  course,  ban 
use  of  gas  and  germ  warfare.  It  rather 
bans  first  use.  It  is  a  principle  to  which 
we  have  by-and-large  adhered.  I  believe 
that  we  should  reaffinn  our  support  for 
this  principle  by  ratifying  the  Geneva 
protocol  of  1925.  For  that  reason.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  House  of  Representatives 
should  urge  President  Nixon  to  resubmit 
the  protocol  to  tlie  Senate  for  ratifica- 
tion. 

The  House  of  Representatives  can 
speak  out  clearly  on  this  matter.  We 
have  a  long  tradition  of  concern  about 
this  area  of  warfare,  starting  with  the 
leadership  provided  by  Chairman  Bur- 
ton of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. I.  therefore,  urge  the  House  to 
adopt  this  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  this  body  that  President  Nixon 
resubmit  the  Geneva  protocol  banning 
first  use  of  gas  and  germ  warfare  to  the 
Senate  for  ratification. 


) 
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The  eosponaors  of  this  resolution  are 
Messrs.  Johatraw  Bin ohaic  of  New  York ; 
John  Blatnik  of  Minnesota,  Oeorgs 
Brown  of  California.  Danikl  Button  of 
New  York.  John  CoNms  of  Michigan. 
Charlis  Dioos  of  Miehlsan.  Bob  Eck- 
BARDT  of  Texas.  Don  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia. Wn.LiAM  PoRD  of  Michigan.  Cormx- 
Livs  OALLACHxa  of  New  Jersey,  Augusttts 
HAWKora  of  California.  Krn  Hkchur  of 
West  Virginia.  Henry  Hklstosxi  of  New 
Jersey.  Edward  Koch  of  New  York.  Ai- 
MKR  MiKVA  of  Illinois.  Patst  Minx  of  Ha- 
waii, Richard  Ottincer  of  New  York. 
Benjaicin  Rosenthal  of  New  York,  Wil- 
liam Ryan  of  New  York,  James  Scheuer 
of  New  York,  Robert  Tiernan  of 
Rhode  Island,  Morris  Udall  of  Arizona, 
Charles  Whalen  of  Ohio,  and  Henry 
S.  Reuss  of  Wisconsin. 


COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS  AT 
KING'S  COLLEGE  DELIVERED  BY 
DR.  JAMES  E.  ALLEN,  JR.,  US. 
COMMISSIONER  OP  EDUCATION 

The  (WEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BtnucE  of  Massachusetts).  Under  a  pre- 
vious order  of  the  House  the  gentleman 
from  Pennyslvania  (Mr.  Flood)  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PTXXMD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday, 
June  1.  1969.  the  members  of  the  gradu- 
ating class  of  1969  were  awarded  their 
degrees  at  commencement  exercises  of 
King's  College  in  Wilkes-Barre.  Pa.  As 
an  invlted^guest  and  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  King's  College,  it 
was  my  privilege  to  be  present  to  hear 
the  inspiring  commencement  address  de- 
livered by  Dr.  James  E.  Allen,  Jr..  who 
was  recently  appointed  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education.  In  order  that  more 
of  our  citizens  may  have  the  opportu- 
nity ot  reading  what  Dr.  Allen  had  to 
say  to  fhe  graduates.  I  would  like  at  this 
point  to  quote  the  text  of  his  address,  as 
follows: 

AooRBss  BT  Dr.  Allen 
Father  Kllbum.  Congressman  Flood,  dis- 
tinguished guests,  and  members  of  the  class 
of  IBM.  I  should  like  to  begin  by  congratu- 
lating you  on  the  achievements  of  King's 
College.  In  its  relatively  short  history,  your 
college  has  distinguished  Itself  by  growth  In 
alze  and  In  academic  excellence.  This  Is  Im- 
portant to  a  nation  deeply  convinced  of  the 
Importance  of  quality  education  in  the  life 
of  the  Individual,  the  community  and  the 
Nation.  Your  college,  located  In  the  heart  of 
an  urban  complex  with  all  the  problems  of 
all  urban  complexes  today.  Is  actively  In- 
volved In  helping  to  rebuild  the  city  around 
It.  This  U  ImporUnt  In  a  nation  Increasingly 
critical  of  the  Ivory  tower  university  and 
Increasingly  disposed  to  look  to  higher  edu- 
cation for  the  levers  of  social  change. 

I  congratulate  you  further  on  having  as 
your  champion  In  the  allied  causes  of  educa- 
tion and  community  service  so  able  an  engi- 
neer of  civic  betterment  aa  Congressman 
Flood.  I  know  how  fortunate  King's  CoUege 
has  been  In  having  him  as  Its  patron  because 
I  know  how  effective  he  has  been  In  the  part 
of  his  work  that  touches  the  Department  I 
represent.  As  chairman  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations subcommittee  for  Labor,  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Congressman  Flood 
has  had  a  major  part  In  many  of  the  most 
significant  Improvements  now  being  realized 
In  education  throughout  the  nation  as  weU 
as  in  WUkes-Barre. 

This  year's  college  commencements  are 
again  taking  place  In  the  glare  of  a  spotlight. 


Th«y  are  the  focus  of  the  attention  not  only 
of  graduates,  parents  and  others  directly  In- 
TOlved.  but  of  a  public  mindful  of  the  wide- 
spread turmoil  and  tension  In  so  many  of 
our  universities. 

The  excessive  manifestations  that  are  gen- 
erating much  of  this  attention  are  regrettable 
not  only  In  themselves  but  because  they 
obscure  and  distort  the  more  constructive 
aspects  of  today's  unrest.  Most  commence- 
ment speeches  will  be  tempered  by  these 
times,  whether  the  speake'r  sees  harm  or  hope 
In  the  developing  trends 

There  have  been  strong  reactions  of  dis- 
gust, pessimism,  almost  despair.  But  under- 
lying the  increasing  activism  on  otu'  college 
campuses  is,  I  believe,  a  lively  stirring,  a 
sense  of  change  within  the  academic  com- 
munity that.  In  its  potential  for  a  revitallza- 
tion  of  our  higher  educational  institutions, 
justifies  a  hopeful  feeling  of  expectancy  about 
the  future. 

One  reason  for  optimism  can  be  found  in 
the  very  nature  of  a  commencement  speech 
appropriate  for  today's  graduating  classes. 
In  the  past,  a  speech  loyal  to  tradition  would 
rely  heavily  upon  the  two  elements  of  com- 
mendation and  exhortation.  It  has  been  felt 
that  one  of  the  main  responsibilities  of  the 
commencement  speaker  was  to  urge  graduates 
to  put  behind  them  the  carefree  days  of 
youth,  to  leave  the  happy  halls  of  academe 
and  to  go  forth  Into  the  world  to  begin  the 
serious  business  of  life. 

To  speak  so  today  would  be  a  gross  mis- 
reading of  the  temper  of  the  young,  ridic- 
ulous, indeed  almost  insulting,  in  the  face  of 
a  generation  whose  members  are  very  early 
acknowledging  an  obligation  for  participation 
In  the  real  concerns  of  man's  search  for  dig- 
nity and  meaning  of  life. 

While  such  a  setting  does  not  substantially 
alter  my  conviction  that  the  commencement 
speaker  Is  the  least  essential  Ingredient  of  the 
occasion,  it  does  provide  th^  inspiration  of 
trying  to  be  worthy  of  the  seriousness  of  pur- 
pose already  shown  by  the  graduates. 

The  seriousness  of  purpose  of  today's  col- 
lege students  is  already,  and  will  Increasing- 
ly be.  a  major  factor  in  shaping  change  both 
within  and  without  the  college  or  university. 
As  more  and  more  students  have  become 
more  and  more  impatient  with  policies  and 
attitudes  that  they  feel  deny  expression  of 
both  their  alms  and  their  abilities,  they  have 
begun  to  seek  new  ways  of  expressing  them- 
selves and  of  finding  means  for  direct  partic- 
ipation In  affairs  of  their  concern. 

Thus,  we  are  witnessing  a  degree  of  student 
activism,  relatively  new  in  this  country, 
which  has  generated  a  sense  of  "student 
power"  that  will  make  Itself  strongly  felt  not 
only  on  the  campus  but  in  all  aspects  of  so- 
ciety. 

It  is  not  my  Intention  In  these  remarks 
to  deal  with  the  more  aggressive  manifesta- 
tions of  statement  unrest,  except  to  say  that 
worthiness  of  purpose  cannot  be  used  to  jus- 
tify or  excuse  violent,  excessive  and  destruc- 
tive forms  of  protest. 

What  is  of  more  significance  in  the  student 
activism  now  taking  so  many  dilTerent  forms 
is  that  It  Is  a  part  of  an  awareness  of  the 
world  and  their  place  in  it  that  characterizes 
the  younger  generation  of  today.  This  is.  In 
my  opinion,  a  great  younger  generation 
despite  some  of  the  far-out  ways  they  choose 
for  self-expression,  and  commendation  in  a 
commencement  speech  Is  a  tradition  that  has 
even  greater  relevance  than  before. 

In  attempting  objectively  to  evaluate  and 
understand  the  new  student  activism  and  to 
anticipate  its  future  development,  it  may  be 
helpful  to  consider  some  of  the  reasons  why 
this  movement  should  be  taking  place  now. 

Certainly  one  of  the  basic  reasons  Is  the 
fact  that  this  is  a  generation  whose  mem- 
bers have  grown  up  with  the  knowledge  that 
consuntly  hanging  over  their  heads  Is  the 
very  real  posslbiUty  of  man's  self-destruction. 
While  this  knowledge  has  generated  a  certain 


amount  of  cynicism,  Its  stronger  effect  haa 
been  the  creation  of  a  sense  of  urgency. 

Motivating  young  p>eople  also  is  the  ch«ir- 
acter  of  the  times.  Man's  age-old  problems  of 
attempting  to  manage  his  environment  and 
to  humanize  his  relationships  have  attained 
in  this  age  a  magnitude  and  a  complexity 
that  will  no  longer  allow  delay  and  indecision. 
The  much  more  dlfflcult  hum*n  problems  are 
now  rapidly  superseding  those  of  mere  mate- 
rial advance.  The  Imperative  need  to  deal 
with  such  problems,  and  the  possibility  of 
finding  solutions  that  offer  real  hope  for  the 
betterment  of  mankind's  lot  have  a  strong 
appeal  to  the  idealism  of  youth. 

Another  powerful  factor  in  producing  stu- 
dent activism  at  this  juncture  is  an  envi- 
ronment that  has  nourished  earlier  compe- 
tence and  Independence.  Social  customs,  edu- 
cational and  parental  Influences  have  made 
this  a  time  when  there  is  opportunity  for 
achieving  maturity  at  an  earlier  age.  Never 
have  young  people  had  greater  freedom  to 
move  about,  to  express  themselves,  to  make 
their  own  personal. decisions.  Earlier  expo- 
sure to  adult  problems  and  experiences  has 
produced  a  degree  of  youthful  sophistication 
not  prevalent  In  past  generations.  Transpor- 
tation and  communications,  bordering  on  the 
instant,  have  given  youth  broad  horizons 
which  qualify  them  as  citizens  of  the  world 
both  in  experience  and  In  knowledge. 

It  Is  not  surprising  then  that  the  greater 
awareness  of  themselves  and  their  world,  and 
the  better  preparation  for  coping  with  the 
problems  they  Identify,  which  mark  this 
younger  generation,  should  have  also  pro- 
duced a  deep  disillusionment  and  a  restless 
Impatience  which  are  among  the  most  com- 
pelling reasons  for  activist  behavior. 

Eager  for  revolutionary  change  and  the 
immediate  correction  of  longstanding  social 
ills  and  injustices,  concerned  young  people 
have  little  tolerance  for  what  they  consider 
to  be  the  failure  of  our  traditional  institu- 
tions to  "get  with  It"  and  to  adapt  to  change. 
They  also  have  a  profound  distrust  of  con- 
ventional values  and  a  supreme  disdain  for 
the  gap  between  the  preaching  and  the  prac- 
tice, the  saying  and  the  doing,  which  they  see 
all  too  often  In  the  private  and  public  lives 
of  their  elders. 

Most  of  the  reasons  for  student  activism 
have  sufficient  validity  and  substance  to  ntake 
reasonable  the  forecast  that  the  movement 
will  gain  rather  than  diminish  In  force.  With 
Increasing  emphasis  on  its  constructive  as- 
pects, this  Is  a  development  which  will.  I 
believe,  result  In  renewed  vitality  and  rele- 
vance for  our  colleges  and  universities.  It  will 
also  help  to  revitalize  our  society  and  bring 
about  more  quickly  the  improvements  and 
the  new  directions  that  are  so  desperately 
needed. 

The  picture  of  the  graduating  class  as 
standing  on  the  threshold  of  life  is  today  an 
anachronism.  The  boundaries  of  the  campus 
now.  In  reaUty.  encompass  the  world,  for  the 
students  their  already  so  much  Involved  in 
the  practical  affairs  and  real  concerns  of  life 
beyond  the  academic. 

With  so  much  of  the  business  of  America 
and  the  world  still  unfinished  and  with  so 
much  barely  started — it  is  heartening  in- 
deed to  observe  that  perhaps  the  greatest 
awareness  of  this  unfinished  business  exists 
in  the  young.  Look  at  their  activities,  listen 
to  their  talk,  read  their  writings  and  it  will 
be  very  clear  that  their  attention  Is  focused 
on  the  areas  where  man's  failure  and  short- 
comings are  most  conspicuous. 

The  volunteer  community  service  of  youth 
throughout  the  Nation  Is  a  very  good  ex- 
ample of  both  their  perception  of  need  and 
their  ucderstandtng  of  the  kinds  of  action 
required. 

I  should  like  to  share  with  you  some  repre- 
sentative examples  of  this  kind  of  service. 
An  excellent  model  Is  New  York's  Urban 
Corps   Program.   This   project,    launched    In 
1966.  has  brought  more  than  6,000  students 
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from  over  160  colleges  and  universities  into 
intimate  association  with  the  problems  and 
prospects  of  one  of  the  nation's  most  troubled 
cities. 

A  majority  at  these  6.000  and  more  have 
taken  part  in  la-week  svmvmer  Internships, 
and  Increasing  numbers  have  been  working 
part-time  throughout  the  school  year.  A 
cross-section  of  the  student  population, 
ranging  from  freshmen  to  doctoral  candi- 
dates, they  work  in  such  diverse  areas  as 
community  development,  medical  technol- 
ogy, documentary  film-making,  legal  assist- 
ance, and  air  pollution  control.  They  have 
been  assigned  to  more  than  75  agencies  and 
departments  of  the  City  government. 

So  well  has  the  Idea  worked  that  laist  year 
the  Pord  Foundation  Issued  a  grant  to  pro- 
mote the  establishment  of  Urban  Corps  in 
other  cities.  More  than  25  cities  are  now 
Involved.  A  doeen  such  Urban  Corps  pro- 
grams where  students  are  actively  engaged 
with  the  Nation's  agenda  for  social  reform 
are  operating  at  this  moment.  A  number  of 
colleges  in  your  state  have  consulted  the 
Urban  Corps  National  Development  Office  for 
guidance  with  their  own  student  participa- 
tion programs.  I  might  also  note  that  Phila- 
delphia is  one  of  the  key  Urban  Corps  cities. 

Students  In  Michigan  are  leading  the  way 
in  productive  volunteer  activities  for  all  seg- 
menu  of  the  population  of  their  state.  There 
are  ctu-rently  some  10,000  student  volunteers 
on  the  27  different  Michigan  campuses.  Their 
projects  are  mostly  self-propelling.  While  the 
state  maintains  a  division  of  Volunteer  Serv- 
ices as  an  information  center  on  volunteer 
programs  for  all  the  colleges  and  universities 
in  Michigan,  its  help  is  more  a  matter  of 
advice  than  money.  Individual  projects  are  as 
varied  In  character  as  they  are  numerous. 
One  example  is  that  of  community  gardens 
planted  by  agricultural  students  of  Michigan 
State  University  In  cooperation  with  Inner 
city  residents  of  Lansing. 

In  the  south,  students  work  with  the 
Memphis  Area  Project-South  which  spon- 
sors "clothes  closet"  to  provide  families  with 
essential  clothing  In  cases  of  need.  This 
project  also  aids  planned  parenthood  pro- 
grams in  South  Memphis  and  sponsors  nu- 
trition classes  designed  to  help  the  poor 
blacks  of  Memphis  plan  well-balanced  meals. 

I  could  cite  many  more — such  as  the 
foster  grandparent  project  in  Austin,  Texas, 
recruiting  low-Income  persons  to  work  with 
retarded  children;  the  special  preparatory 
courses  for  future  ghetto  ministers  at  At- 
lanta University's  Inter-denominational  The- 
ological Center;  the  prison  extra-curricular 
activities  fostered  by  a  student  group  here  In 
Pennsylvania. 

This  is  positive  activism  that  bespeaks 
concern,  dedication  and  determination. 

Peace,  poverty,  urban  decay,  segregation  of 
races,  the  quality  of  our  education  sys- 
tem— these  are  the  kinds  of  Issues  and  prob- 
lems that  speak  to  the  spirit  of  the  young 
and  that  are  bringing  them  forth  Into  the 
fray. 

With  exhortation  of  youth  then  not 
needed  as  It  once  was,  the  commencement 
speaker  Is  free  to  direct  his  words  of  exhor- 
tation elsewhere.  The  previous  reference  to 
unfinished  business  gives  a  clue  as  to  the 
proper  recipients — obviously  the  older  gen- 
eration. It  Is  we  who  need  to  be  stirred,  and 
the  sUrring  must  take  place  In  two  simul- 
taneous ways.  The  first  Is,  of  course,  the 
arousal  to  a  greater  effort  to  deal  with  the 
business  before  us,  to  change  attitudes,  to 
throw  off  inhibiting  traditions  and  to  be 
willing  to  ex[>erlment  and  explore  new  meth- 
ods and  directions.  Old  dogs  can  learn  new 
tricks,  especially  when  survival  is  at  stake. 

But  of  even  greater  importance  is  the  need 
to  concentrate  on  vrays  of  helping  the  young 
to  realize  the  potential  of  their  new  sense  of 
purpose  and  spirit  of  activism.  This  Involves 
Intensive  efforts— far  greater  than  yet  evi- 
denced— to    provide    full    opportiinlty    for 


first-rate  education.  It  also  places  upon  our 
colleges  and  universities  the  obligation  to 
examine  their  pKilicles  and  practices  and  to 
make  those  adjustments  necessary  for  the 
proper  exercise  of  student  participation. 

Wisdom,  understanding,  and,  above  all, 
patience,  will  be  essential,  for  in  force,  char- 
acter and  degree  the  present  student  activ- 
ism is,  as  I  previously  said,  a  relatively  new 
experience  In  our  country.  There  is  histori- 
cally, however,  much  precedent  that  should 
help  in  assessing  and  understanding  our 
current  situation.  In  other  nations,  the 
power  of  students  has  long  been  a  factor  In 
both  the  inner  life  of  the  universities  and  in 
effect  of  youth  upon  political  and  social  de- 
velopment. 

Bologna,  the  first  of  our  western  univer- 
sities, was  an  institution  of  students,  and 
the  difficulty  experienced  there  in  the  ad- 
justment of  citizens  and  students  to  each 
other  is  still  reflected  in  the  overtones  of  the 
phrase  "town  and  gown." 

The  University  of  Paris  was  a  university  of 
masters — and  there  are  many  other  exam- 
ples of  a  structuring  of  university  life  that 
has  given  much  more  say  to  both  students 
and  faculty,  allowing  them  a  more  Influential 
role  in  both  policy  and  administration. 

Student  influence  can  be  seen  also  as  a 
major  factor  in  political  developments  such 
as  the  Revolutions  of  1958  In  Germany  and 
Austria,  In  the  fall  of  Czarlst  Russia,  In 
movements  for  national  independence  for 
developing  areas.  In  nations  where  education 
has  been  limited  to  a  small  proportion  of  the 
population,  students  have  often  spearheaded 
progress  with  advocacy  for  modem  ideas 
of  liberty,  socialism,  Industrialization  and 
equality  of  opportunity. 

Seen  In  this  perspective,  It  is  surprising 
that  a  widespread  determined  drive  for 
greater  student  power  has  been  so  long  in 
coming  in  this  country. 

An  attitude  of  flexibility  and  objectivity  is 
essential  in  considering  this  new  activism  and 
lis  present  and  future  effects.  But  such  an 
attitude  Is  made  difficult  because  of  the 
unfortunate  excesses  that  have  occurred  In 
these  first  probing  efforts  to  find  means  of 
effective  participation.  It  is,  however,  the 
special  role  of  elders  to  maintain  perspective, 
to  look  beyond  the  immediate  crisis,  and  to 
chart  a  course  that  will  lead  to  emphasis  upon 
the  constructive  aspects  of  a  movement  that 
holds  so  much  potential  for  good. 

It  will  be  a  grievous  failure  on  the  part 
of  the  older  generation  if  we  allow  support 
of  constructive  potential  to  be  sidetracked 
because  of  our  rightful  disavowal  of  the 
violent  and  disruptive  tactics  which  have 
been  used.  Reaction  to  these  tactics  has 
already  produced  a  demand  for  repressive 
measures,  and  this  demand  will  likely  grow 
in  strength  and  fervor.  But  we  must  not  be 
stampeded  into  hasty,  ill-considered  action, 
framed  in  reference  to  the  Immediate,  with 
too  little  consideration  of  the  possible  long- 
range  detrimental  effects  upon  all  the  inher- 
ent principles,  values  and  goals  of  education. 

While  the  recent  disruptions  are  most 
serious  and  cannot  be  lightly  dismissed, 
there  is  a  certain  wisdom  in  the  words  of 
Russell  Lynes  who  suggests  that:  "The  trou- 
ble with  so  many  of  the  middle-aged  is  they 
are  shocked  by  the  wrong  things,  the  super- 
ficial extravagances  of  youth  with  which 
youth  intentionally  baits  them." 

Despite  their  generally  greater  seriousness 
of  pnrpose,  the  members  of  today's  younger 
generation  are  not  without  their  own  kind 
of  frivolity  and  caprice,  and,  as  is  most  nat- 
ural, find  a  certain  wry  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction in  the  tug-of-war  across  the  genera- 
tion gap.  But  the  truly  significant  thing 
concerning  them  Is  that  while  .hey  may  be 
extravagant,  they  are  strikingly  free  of  super- 
ficiality. 

As  the  older  generation,  our  task.  In  faith- 
fulness both  to  ourselves  and  to  our  hopes 


for  the  future.  Is  to  respect  the  seriousness 
of  purpose  of  the  younger  generation  and  to 
do  everything  In  our  power  to  achieve  a  com- 
ing together  of  the  drive  of  youth  and  the 
experience  of  age. 

Jean  Piaget,  one  of  the  world's  foremost 
psychologists,  states  his  ideas  of  the  goals 
of  education  In  the  following  terms: 

"The  principal  goal  of  education  is  to  cre- 
ate men  who  are  capable  of  doing  new  things, 
not  simply  of  repeating  what  other  genera- 
tions have  done — men  who  are  creative,  in- 
ventive and  discoverers.  The  second  goal  of 
education  is  to  form  minds  which  can  be 
critical,  can  verify,  and  not  accept  every- 
thing they  are  offered.  The  great  danger 
today  Is  of  slogans,  collective  opinions,  ready- 
made  trends  of  thought.  We  have  to  be  able 
t9  resist  Individually,  to  criticize,  to  distin- 
guish between  what  is  proven  and  what  is 
not.  So  we  need  pupils  who  are  active,  who 
learn  early  to  find  out  by  themselves,  partly 
by  their  own  spontaneous  activity  and  partly 
through  materials  we  set  up  for  them;  who 
learn  early  to  tell  what  is  verifiable  and  what 
is  simply  the  first  idea  to  come  to  them." 

These  are,  I  believe,  valid  goals,  and  judged 
in  such  terms,  the  student  unrest  is  not,  as 
many  people  feel,  a  failure  of  our  educa- 
tional system,  but  rather  an  evidence  of  its 
success.  Much  of  the  difficulty  of  adjustment 
being  encountered  by  the  older  generation 
stems  from  a  contradiction  between  our 
willingness  to  endorse  such  goals  for  educa- 
tion and  our  unwillingness  to  accept  the 
results  of  achieving  them. 

So,  rather  than  challenging  youth,  it  is 
they  who  are  challenging  us  and  It  Is,  I 
believe,  a  most  heartening  and  hopeful  situ- 
ation when  exhortation  is  more  needed  by 
age  than  by  youth. 

President  Nixon  in  an  address  entitled 
"Today's  Youth:  The  Great  Generation" 
said:  "Our  future  leadership  must  provide 
our  young  people  with  a  cause  to  be  for;  a 
commitment  to  the  right  to  be  unique:  a 
dedication  to  social  responsibility  on  a  per- 
Eon-to-person  basis." 

Such  goals  Indicate  an  increasing  responsi- 
bility for  government  at  all  levels  in  promot- 
ing new  relationships  betwen  government 
and  the  student  population.  There  must  be 
a  new  fiexlblllty  on  both  sides  In  pooling 
our  efforts.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  Office 
of  Education  can  exert  forceful  and  Influen- 
tial leadership  In  achieving  these  new  re- 
lationships. This  office  in  the  past  has  been 
the  facilitator  of  many  constructive  activi- 
ties. Now,  I  hope  that  It  can  be  something 
more,  contributing  an  activism  of  its  own 
to  the  cause  of  fruitful  change. 

As  a  part  of  our  activism  we  have  plans '' 
underway  for  more  direct  participation  of 
the  young  in  the  planning  for  their  future, 
including  such  things  as  ways  of  involving 
them  in  Departmental  affairs  at  the  policy- 
making level. 

As  part  of  already  established  programs, 
there  will  be  225  college  students  working 
in  the  Office  of  Education  this  summer  and 
I  hope  to  gain  as  much  from  them  In  new 
ideas  as  In  the  services  they  will  perform  in 
their  various  assignments. 

In  conclusion  may  I  say  again  that  in 
ways  that  are  fundamental  and  serious,  de- 
spite the  more  evident,  highly  regrettable 
excesses  of  expression,  it  is  the  students  of 
today  who,  in  their  understanding,  their  at- 
tention and  dedication,  are  leading  the  way. 
In  their  awareness  of  a  responsibility  to  get 
on  with  the  "unfinished  business"  of  bet- 
tering mankind's  lot,  they  are  shaming  the 
lethargy,  the  apathy,  the  blindness  that  have 
so  tragically  limited  the  efforts  of  my  genera- 
tion. 

They  envision  a  world  that  can  be  better 
not  just  for  a  favored  few  but  the  w^alting 
many.  They  caU  for  and  deserve  our  sup- 
port. I  hope  we  shall  not  fall  them. 

My  congratulations  to  you  who  are  part  of 
a  generation  thPt  cares — and  dares  to  act. 
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FAILURE  AT  THE  PCC 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Houm  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  painfully  evident  for  some  years 
that  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission has  been  a  dismal  failure  as  a 
regulatory  body.  It  has  become  a  regu- 
lator in  name  only,  and  its  constituency 
has  changed  from  the  public  interest  to 
the  private  interests:  it  serves  not  those 
it  was  intended  to  serve  but  those  whom 
It  was  designed  to  regulate.  The  malaise 
at  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission must  in  large  part  be  assigned 
to  the  failure  of  Congress  to  provide  it 
with  a  clear  mission,  and  adequate  funds 
and  support  to  carry  that  mission  out. 
If  the  PCC  is  today  the  Uil  to  the  kite. 
Congress  must  take  its  share  of  the 
responsibility  for  that  fact,  and  take 
steps  to  correct  the  failure  of  the  PCC. 
The  fact  is  that  the  vast  majority  of 
al}  television  programs  in  this  country 
are  crested,  produced,  and  sold  by  the 
television  networks.  Local  stations  have 
little  Incentive  to  do  more  than  the  min- 
imum necessary  public  service  programs 
to  retain  their  licenses.  The  netw^orks  do 
likewise.  And  even  when  public  service 
programs  are  done,  they  are  done  with 
more  of  an  eye  on  sales  and  ratings 
than  on  public  service.  The  PCC  has  a 
staff  of  less  than  half  a  dozen  men  to 
check  on  the  accuracy,  objectivity  and 
other  aspects  of  programs  that  may  be 
irresponsible.  And  even  when  there  is  a 
finding  of  Irresponsibility  the  Commis- 
sion itself  is  loath  to  act. 

A  broadcaster  can  today  with  im- 
munity violate  a  law  in  order  to  promote 
a  "news"  event  and  find  that  the  FCC 
will  support  this  action,  or  at  the  very 
least  not  punish  it.  Thus,  when  WBBM- 
TV  staged  a  marihuana  party,  it  broke 
the  law  by  procuring  and  distributing 
marihuana.  The  results  were  broadcast 
as  an  authentic,  candid  film  of  a  "pot 
party."  Yet  the  PCC  found  no  reason 
to  penalize  the  station  for  promoting 
this  scene.  Following  the  same  reasoning, 
the  FCC  could  approve  of  a  station  set- 
ting up  an  armed  robbery  and  filming  it 
for  realism,  and  so  much  the  better  if 
someone  got  hurt. 

Promoting  play-acting  and  calling  it 
news  is  dangerous,  because  it  distorts 
the  truth  and  can  lead  to  disastrous  liber- 
ties with  factual  coverage  of  legitimate 
news.  If  in  the  WBBM  case  the  station 
had  wanted  to  show  the  clinical  effects 
of  smoking  pot,  they  could  have  obtained 
films  made  by  perfectly  legal  and  honest 
clinical  research  laboratories.  But  they 
were  not  interested  in  showing  the  effects 
of  smoking;  they  wanted  to  show  a  pot 
party.  This  could  be  defended  on  one 
basis  only,  and  that  is  good  ratings  and 
good  sales,  and  maybe  \  even  a  prestige 
award  for  excellent  "reporting." 

In  the  face  of  the  FCC's  approbation 
of  tactics  of  this  kind,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  networks  themselves,  with  tens  of 
millions  of  viewers,  find  it  tempting  to 
manufacture  and  distort  news,  and  call 
the  result  honest  journalism.  The  net- 
works, with  their  total  hold  over  the 
production  of  news,  and  with  their  in- 


tense preoccupation  with  the  minting  of 
money,  have  nothing  but  their  own  con- 
sciences to  hold  them  responsible.  And 
anyone  who  views  television  programs  to- 
day knows  that  the  conscience  of  the 
typical  network  executive  is  very  slen- 
der Indeed.  In  fact  I  doubt  that  many 
television  executives  would  be  willing  to 
be  subjected  to  regular  viewing  of  their 
own  products.  They  cannot  defend  their 
programs  on  the  grounds  of  taste,  imag- 
ination, wit.  enlightenment,  or  any- 
thing else  except  ratings  and  advertis- 
ing sales.  The  result  is  sameness,  dull- 
ness, formula  packed,  colorful,  nothing- 
ness. In  this  desert  there  are  a  few  pro- 
grams devoted  to  news,  and  here  the 
frightful  irresponsibility  of  the  networks, 
created  and  nurtured  by  a  passive  regu- 
latory body,  is  most  terrifying  of  all. 

Once  a  month,  or  once  every  2  weeks, 
the  networks  will  come  forth  with  an  off- 
hour  broadcast  of  a  subject  that  is  of 
special  interest.  Generally  the  depth  of 
such  shows  is  no  greater  than  a  reach- 
ing out  for  some  color,  but  on  occasion 
there  is  a  real  effort  to  arouse  the  public, 
or  win  a  prestige  award.  Last  year.  CBS 
did  such  a  program,  and  called  it  "Hun- 
ger in  America"  and  they  won  an  award 
for  it.  But  the  award  makers,  like  most 
of  the  public,  did  not  know  that  the  show 
was  in  part  faked,  in  part  doctored,  and 
in  very  large  part  wildly  distorted.  Will 
the  FCC  find  it  responsible  when  every 
investigator  to  look  into  the  show  found 
it  untruthful,  staged,  and  misrepresent- 
ative?  Is  deception  in  the  name  of  sales 
covered  by  the  first  amendment?  Is  fraud 
honest? 

Neither  this  case  nor  the  WBBM  case 
could  have  occurred,  or  would  have  been 
met  with  such  passivity,  had  there  not 
been  a  failure  at  the  FCC.  Had  this  regu- 
latory body  exerted  its  powers,  and  had 
Congress  given  that  agency  the  means 
with  wluch  to  exert  its  powers  fully,  and 
the  backbone  to  match,  I  would  not  be 
making  this  speech  today,  because  it 
would  not  be  necessary.  But  the  fact  is 
that  the  PCC  has  not  enough  manpower, 
not  enough  clear  direction,  and  not 
enough  willpower  to  do  its  job  properly. 
Part  of  this  is  the  fault  of  this  Congress, 
which  must  examine  the  failings  of  the 
FCC — which  after  all  is  a  creature  of 
the  Congress — and  correct  those  failings, 
be  it  through  legislation,  be  it  through 
better  appropriations,  or  by  a  combina- 
tion of  actions.  What  we  cannot  afford 
is  to  let  the  FCC  lie  prone  as  the  net- 
works continue  their  arrogant  accimiu- 
lation  of  power  over  the  airwaves,  their 
flagrant  disregard  for  quality  program- 
ing, their  complete  abuse  of  news  report- 
age, and  their  domination  over  the  tiny 
agency  that  supposedly  guards  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

The  basic  law  regulating  broadcasting 
was  written  in  a  day  when  there  were  no 
networks,  when  there  was  no  television, 
and  when  a  great  many  radios  were 
gadgets  made  of  a  crystal  and  cat's 
whisker.  That  law  was  written  for  an 
age  of  isolation — stations  were  isolated, 
people  were  isolated,  and  the  country 
was  isolated.  But  times  have  changed. 
The  broadcasting  industry  today  is  not 
an  adventure  game,  but  a  booming  and 


enormously  profitable  enterprise.  The 
electronic  media  are  a  primary  source  of 
news  and  entertainment,  as  they  were 
never  expected  to  be  by  the  legislators  of 
1934.  Yet  the  law  remains  unchanged.  In 
face  of  a  revolution  in  this  industry 
there  is  no  change  In  the  regulation  of  it. 
It  is  little  wonder  that  there  has  been  a 
failure  at  the  PCC.  Must  this  malaise 
continue?  I  hope  that  Congress  will  act, 
and  that  it  will  bring  the  FCC  back  to 
life,  so  that  its  constituency  will  again  be 
the  people  of  this  country,  and  not  merely 
the  broadcasters. 


SOVIET    PENETRATION    OF    LATIN 
AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Rarick)  is 
recognized  for  45  minutes. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  several  months,  there  has  been  a 
spate  of  reports  suggesting  that  Fidel 
Castro  has  abandoned  his  efforts  to 
foment  violent  revolution  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, and  speculating  that  the  United 
States  is  preparing  to  normalize  relations 
with  Cuba. 

For  example,  according  to  an  article 
In  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  datelined 
Havana : 

The  stage  is  suddenly  and  quietly  beins; 
set  here  for  a  possible  effort  to  restore  dip- 
lomatic and  trade  relations  between  the  U.S. 
and  Cuba. 

The  Initiative,  states  the  article,  is 
coming  partly  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  is  joined  "in  diplomatic  maneuver- 
ing" by  "some  key  Latin,  American 
leaders." ' 

The  Washington  Post,  in  an  article 
on  April  30,  1969,  entitled  "Cuba  Is  Seen 
Phasing  Out  Its  Guerrilla  Role"=  notes 
that  no  direct  Cuban  support  of  guer- 
rillas has  been  detected  since  last  No- 
vember in  Venezuela,  long  a  prime  target 
of  Cuban  intervention.  The  article  states 
that  Venezuela's  defense  minister  at- 
tributes the  change  to  "a  conscious  de- 
cision by  the  Cubans,  plus  greater  vigi- 
lance by  the  armed  forces."  Thereafter, 
the  thrust  of  the  article  is  to  suggest  that 
Castro  has  halted  his  efforts  to  Incite 
communist  revolutions  in  the  region. 

The  stoiy  continues  with  this  state- 
ment: 

Evidence  that  Cuban  direct  intervention 
has  ceased  lends  credence  to  a  report,  from 
East  European  sources,  that  Cuba  has  offi- 
cially Informed  the  Soviet- bloc  nations  of 
its  decision  to  abandon  aid  to  insurrection 
In  favor  of  economic  development  at  home. 

While  the  Post  story  is  carefully 
couched  with  qualifications,  it  is  skill- 
fully written  to  leave  the  impression  that 
Castro  has  indeed  agreed — at  Soviet 
urging — to  quit  exporting  violent  insur- 
rection to  Latin  America. 

On  March  30.  1969,  the  New  York 
Times  Magazine,  carried  an  article  by 
John  Plank,  former  Director  of  Research 
for  Latin  America  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  now  a  senior  staff  member  at 
the  Brookings  Institution,  entitled  "We 
Should  Start  Talking  With  Castro."  Mr. 
Plank,  as  the  title  indicates,  urges  the 
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United  States  to  begin  in  a  dialog  with 
Castro  looking  toward  reestablishment 
of  diplomatic  and  trade  relations. 

Meanwhile,  last  month.  Gov.  Nelson 
Rockefeller,  accompanied  by  almost  two 
dozen  specialists  in  various  fields,  began 
a  series  of  study  missions  to  the  capitals 
of  20  countries  in  Central  and  South 
America  and  the  Caribbean  on  behalf  of 
President  Nixon.  From  the  press  coverage 
of  the  Governor's  first  two  trips,  it  would 
appear  that  the  question  of  Communist 
activity  in  Latin  America  has  evaporated. 

However,  before  departing  on  May  27 
on  the  second  leg  of  his  mission.  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller  held  a  brief  press  con- 
ference at  the  White  House  during  which 
the  issue  was  raised."  He  was  asked: 

There  were  reports  for  a  number  of  years 
that  Castro  was  exporting  revolution  to  Latin 
American  countries.  When  you  visited  the 
capitals  did  you  detect  that?  Is  that  still  a 
threat  .  .  .? 

Governor  Rockefeller  responded: 
Yes.  it  is  a  fact  that  there  are  men  in  the 
countries  we  visited  who  are  going  to  Havana 
for  training,  young  men.  coming  back  to 
those  countries,  in  virtually  all  of  them.  Now. 
how  successful  that  is  Is  an  entirely  different 
question.  (Castro's)  prestige  is  nothing  com- 
pared to  what  it  was. 

The  questioner  persisted,  asking: 

The  main  question  is :  Is  It  still  regarded  as 
a  threat? 

Governor  Rockefeller  replied: 
They   are  still   active.   The   question   of   a 
threat — you  would  have  to  get  your  defini- 
tion of  what  B  threat  is. 

The  press  conference  ended  shortly 
thereafter,  with  no  further  explanation 
of  the  matter. 

I  am  pertm-bed  by  the  picture  that 
emerges  fr(»n  the  rash  of  stories  hinting 
at  Castro's  rehabilitation,  the  absence  of 
any  comment  regarding  Communist  ac- 
tivities in  Latin  America  in  the  press 
comments  generated  by  Mr.  Rockefeller's 
study  mission,  and  by  the  line  of  ques- 
tioning at  his  press  conference  which  fo- 
cused solely  upon  Castro  and  Cuba  as  the 
source  of  Communist  danger  in  the 
region. 

This  concentration  upon  Castro  ig- 
nores an  elemental  fact:  Cuba  became  a 
serious  menace  only  through  its  alli- 
ance with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  real  ad- 
versary, the  real  threat  to  hemisphere  se- 
curity, has  been  and  remains  the  Soviet 
Union. 

It  is  upon  Soviet  purposes.  Soviet 
strategy,  and  Soviet  tactics  that  we 
should  be  directing  our  attention.  I  pro- 
pose, therefore,  to  examine  the  Soviet 
Union's  Latin  American  policy  in  some 
detail.  Only  by  understanding  Soviet  in- 
tentions, achievements,  and  limitations 
can  a  meaningful  and  effective  U.S.  pol- 
icy be  formulated. 

A.    SOVIET    COALS 

Prom  the  outset,  it  is  imperative  to 
understand  that  the  Soviets  are  bound 
to  the  Marxist-Leninist  view  that  there 
can  be  only  one  final  goal  for  all  man- 
kind. Despite  talk  of  "coexistence,"  the 
Soviets  invariably  insist  that  the  struggle 
between  contending  ideologies  must  be 
pressed    relentlessly    until    communism 
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rules  the  entire  world  and  all  competing 
political  values  have  been  eradicated. 

The  extensive  literature  by  Soviet 
spokesmen  makes  clear  that  their  revolu- 
tionary aim  is  to  strengthen  the  forces  of 
communism  in  every  possible  way,  in 
order  ultimately  to  extend  the  Commu- 
nist system  throughout  the  world. 

Khrushchev  stated  that  fundamental 
tenet  of  the  international  Communist 
movement  on  January  6,  1961.  after  the 
1960  meeting  of  81  Communist  Parties 
in  Moscow : 

The  unity  of  the  ranks  of  every  Com- 
munist Party  and  the  unity  of  all  Communist 
Parties  constitutes  the  united  international 
Communist  movement  directed  at  the 
achievement  of  our  common  goal :  the 
triumph  of  communl.sn».  throughout  the 
world.' 

Nothing  has  happened  sub.sequerttly  to 
alter  Khrushchev's  appraisal  of  <lhe  role 
and  mission  of  the  Communist  move- 
ment. The  bitter  dispute  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Red  China  revolves  in 
large  measure  around  the  proper  tactics 
for  achieving  victory.  But  both  hold  that 
the  triumph  of  Communist-led  revolu- 
tions in  every  comer  of  the  world  is 
desirable  and  inevitable. 

B.    TRADmONAL    SOVIZT    POLICIES    IN    LATIN 
AMERICA 

Historically,  Soviet  policy  in  Latin 
America  has  been  one  of  limited  involve- 
ment. Before  World  War  II,  the  Kremlin 
had  little  success  in  the  region  and  dif- 
ficulties in  controlling  Communist  par- 
ties. Moreover,  the  Soviet  Union  believed 
the  United  States  to  be  invincible  in  the 
area.  In  accord  with  this  belief,  known 
in  Communist  jargon  as  "geographic 
fatalism,"  Soviet  leaders  limited  their 
tactics  in  Latin  America  to  working 
through  local  Communist  parties  to  at- 
tain support  for  Soviet  causes,  on  the 
theory  that  anything  that  strengthened 
the  Soviet  Union,  as  the  center  of  the 
Communist  world,  would  fortify  the 
overall  movement. 

The  Soviet  Union's  decision  to  restrict 
itself  to  secondary  maneuvers  in  Latin 
America  was  firmly  based  upon  its  lead- 
ership's perception  of  Soviet  political 
goals  that  stretch  back  to  1917 — to  wit, 
that  the  preservation  and  strengthening 
of  the  ^waet  Union  come  first,  and 
Sovieteffbnls  to  expand  the  Communist 
systpi^^must  be  measured  carefully  in 
the  aght  of  potential  risks  and  gains." 

The  ease  with  which  the  Communist- 
dominated  Goverrunent  of  Arbenz  in 
Guatemala  was  overthrown  in  1954  con- 
firmed the  Soviet's  conviction  of  "geo- 
graphic fatalism." ' 

C.  THE  ADVENT  OF  CASTRO 

Castro's  pell-mell  radicalization  of 
Cuba,  tolerated  by  the  United  States  con- 
trary to  Soviet  expectations,  took  the 
Kremlin  by  surprise.  Indeed,  Edward 
Gonzalez'  study  "Castro's  Revolution. 
Cuban  Communist  Appeals,  and  the  So- 
viet Response,"  demonstrates  conclu- 
sively Moscow's  reluctance  to  embrace 
Castro."  Among  the  reasons  for  the 
Kremlin's  hesitancy  to  become  involved, 
Gonzalez  notes  the  following,  gleaned 
from  the  authoritative  Soviet  press:  * 

First.  Cuba  was  geographically  remote, 
militarily  vulnerable,  and  beyond  the  im- 
mediate sphere  of  Soviet  interests.  Thq 


1959  May  Day  slogans,  always  a  barom- 
eter of  Soviet  priorities,  listed  Latin 
America  after  the  other  underdeveloped 
regions,  and  did  not  even  mention  Cuba; 

Second.  The  fate  of  the  Arbenz  govern- 
ment in  Guatemala  still  weighed  heavily 
in  Soviet  thinking,  evidenced  by  fre- 
quent references  in  the  Soviet  press  to 
the  "Guatemalan  tragedy": 

Third.  Tlie  survivability  and  reliability 
of  the  Castro  regime  remained  to  be 
demonstrated ; 

Fourth.  The  favoiable  revolutionary 
assessments  by  the  PSP — Cuban  Com- 
munist Party — may  have  been  exag- 
gerated claims  of  one  more  foreign  Com- 
munist Party  bidding  for  Moscow's  favor 
and  support; 

Fifth.  Khrushchev's  immediate  foreign 
policy  concern  in  mid-1959  was  a  summit 
conference  with  President  Eiserihower. 
scheduled  for  September  at  Camp  David, 
that  could  resolve  the  deadlocked  Berlin 
crisis,  and  the  Soviet  Premier  did  not 
wish  to  jeopardize  the  meeting. 

In  sum — 

Gonzalez  concludes — 
Moscow  valued  the  Cuban  revolution  Insofar 
as  the  Castro  regime  disturbed  inter-Ameri- 
can solidarity,  weakened  United  States 
hegemony  in  Latin  America,  and  diverted 
Washington's  attention  to  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Nevertheless,  the  Soviets  evidently  hoped 
to  realize  these  limited  cold-war  objectives 
with  a  minimum  of  direct  involvement  in 
Cuba  and  with  the  revolution  retaining  its 
llberationist  but  non-Communist  character." 

Castro  and  the  Cuban  Communists, 
each  for  their  own  interests,  worked  for 
over  a  year  to  gain  Cuban  admittance  to 
the  Soviet  camp.  Castro,  well  aware  of 
the  Guatemalan  precedent,  wanted  a 
firm  commitment  from  the  Soviet  Union 
for  protection  against  the  United  States; 
the  Cuban  Communists  feared  that  So- 
viet nonengagement  would  result  in 
their  becoming  "excess  baggage"  in  the 
revolution."  To  provoke  the  Kremlin  into 
supporting  Castro,  the  PSP  cleverly  ex- 
ploited the  Soviet  Union's  professed 
commitment  to  revolutionary  expansion, 
and  capitalized  upon  the  growing  Sino- 
Soviet  dispute  in  which  the  Chinese 
were  castigating  Russia  for  its  lack  of 
militancy  in  support  of  fraternal  revo- 
lutionaries throughout  the  world. ' 

Tlie  Soviets'  unexpected  toehold  in 
Cuba,  coupled  with  the  U.S.  defeat  in 
the  Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco,  seems  to  have  en- 
livened Moscow's  hopes  for  spreading 
communism  in  Latin  America  and  dis- 
solved their  dogma  of  "geographic 
fatalism." 

But  developments  soon  dimmed  the 
Kremlin's  optimism  for  easy  victories. 
Tlie  failure  of  various  Castroite  revolu- 
tionary attempts  in  the  region,  leadins 
to  the  futile  deaths  of  many  comrades 
and  crackdowns  on  local  party  "peace- 
ful" activities,  gave  the  Soviet  Union 
reason  to  reevaluate  its  policy.  Moscow 
was  further  chastened  by  the  realizafon 
of  its  overextension  in  the  missile  crisis 
in  the  fall  of  1962.  A  Soviet  debacle  far 
more  disastrous  than  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
failure  was  averted  only  by  American 
failure  to  understand  and  fully  exploii 
oiu-  advantage.  Finally,  our  prompt  Do- 
minican intervention  in  1965  clarified 
the  continued  existence  cf  U.S.  power  in 
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the  region  and  our  ability  to  utilize  It 
effectively  when  motivated  to  do  so. 

O.    CI7BKNT    SOVICT    STBATICT    IN    LATIIf 
AMESICA 

These  potential  setbacks  helped  to 
cause  the  Soviet  Union  to  adopt  a  more 
cautious  course,  but  not  to  alter  its  sdm. 
The  Kremlin's  long-range  goal  in  Latin 
America  remains  the  same :  to  isolate  the 
United  States  and  end  its  influence  in  the 
region. 

To  this  end.  Soviet  efforts  are  now  con- 
centrated more  on  intermediate  objec- 
tives, that  is,  on  encouraging  existing 
Latin  American  governments  to  resist  the 
economic  influence  of  the  United  States 
and  to  oppose  U.S.  policies  in  general." 
In  its  present  tactical  stage.  Soviet  policy 
is  to  support  programs  strongly  national- 
istic in  economic  matters  and  independ- 
ent in  foreign  policy. 

In  pursuit  of  its  objective,  the  Commu- 
nist parties  throughout  Latin  America 
/have  been  instructed  to  give  conditional 
■^support  to  nationalist  reform  movements, 
wbateventhe  coloration  of  the  regime  in 
p<»rer.''_Analysts  of  Soviet  theory  and 
practice  note  that  current  tactics  differ 
from  old  "united  front"  strategy. 

Under  the  old  united  fronts,  the  aim 
was  to  increase  Communist  strength  in 
key  positions  at  the  expense  of  their  allies 
in  order  eventually  to  eliminate  them, 
take  over  power,  and  destroy  their  orga- 
nization.'" Under  the  new  policy,  called 
national  democracy  in  Communist  jar- 
gon, the  object  is  to  occupy  positions 
of  power  under  national  revolutionary 
leaders,  then  to  win  them  over  step  by 
step  for  a  "socialist"  policy.  The  idea  is  to 
join  reformers,  and  guide  and  push  them 
through  a  "creeping  revolution."  In- 
cluded in  this  strategy  are  increased  dip- 
lomatic, cultural,  and  trade  exchanges 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Latin 
America,  designed  to  relieve  suspicions 
regarding  Communist  aims,  create  the 
impression  of  Moscow's  sweet  reason- 
ableness, and  to  offer  the  Latin  Ameri- 
cans an  ostensible  alternative  to  the 
United  States. 

A  number  of  observers  see  Soviet  pref- 
erence for  political  and  diplomatic  ac- 
tion based  at  "creeping  revolution"  as  a 
realistic  appraisal  of  Communist  oppor- 
tunities at  this  stage  in  Latin  America. 
Dinerstein  maintains  that  the  Soviet 
Union,  spurred  by  bitter  disappoint- 
ments In  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Middle 
East,  and  weighted  by  the  costliness 
of  maintaining  the  Cuban  economy 
afloat,  has  come  to  recognize  the  limit 
to  the  potential  number  of  new  Commu- 
nist states  which  the  Communist  bloc 
countries  could  support. 

Since  "premature"  Communist  states 
that  could  not  count  on  Soviet  economic 
support  might  founder,  with  the  conse- 
quent loss  of  prestige  for  the  Communist 
bloc.  Moscow  much  prefers  to  avoid  the 
risk.""  As  another  analyst  of  Soviet  af- 
fairs notes: 

The  committee  to  defend  and  subsidize 
one   Cut>a   Is  onerous  enough.'* 

Wolfgang  Berner  stresses  the  total 
V>rimacy  of  domestic  politics  for  Soviet 
leaders,  and  quotes  a  Pravda  editorial 
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of  October  1965  entitled  "The  Supreme 
Internationalist  Duty  of  a  Socialist 
Country."  which  emphasized  the  Soviet 
leaders'  determination  to  stop  the  ex- 
cessive proliferation  of  Soviet  foreign  aid. 

It  declared: 

The  Socialist  countries  were  concentrat- 
ing their  main  efforts  on  the  building  of 
socialism  and  communism  In  their  own 
countries,  seeing  this  .  .  .  their  chief  contri- 
bution to  the  development  of  the  world 
revolutionary  movement." 

Moreover,  as  Dinerstein  notes,  U.S. 
power  in  the  hemisphere  has  given  the 
Soviets  pause  about  creating  new  Com- 
munist regimes  in  Latin  America.  The 
emergence  of  regimes  in  Latin  America 
seemingly  on  the  path  to  communism  has 
been  shown  sometimes  to  provoke  U.S. 
intervention.  Such  intervestion  is  less 
costly  to  the  Soviet  Union  when  the  loss 
does  not  Involve  a  state  to  which  the  So- 
viets have  made  large  commitments." 

Further,  as  Berner  points  out,  Soviet 
leaders  have  strictly  observed  the  princi- 
ple that  no  territory,  once  integrated  into 
the  "Socialist  camp,"  will  ever  be  aban- 
doned to  the  "class  enemy."  =°  The  emer- 
gence of  new  Communist  regimes  in  Lat- 
in America,  exposed  to  U.S.  intervention 
and  far  from  Soviet  sources  of  conven- 
tional weaponry,  could  risk  nuclear  war 
if  the  principle  had  to  be  defended — and 
on  behalf  of  nations  of  little  strategic 
importance  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Various  Soviet  publications,  from 
which  the  Latin  American  Communist 
parties  take  their  cue  on  policy  matters, 
have  spelled  out  the  Soviet  united  front 
approach  toward  the  ultimate  goal  of  so- 
cialism. Writing  in  the  World  Marxist 
Review,  Luis  Corvalan,  a  leader  of  the 
Chilean  Communist  Party — one  of  the 
oldest  and  strongest  Soviet-lining  parties 
in  Latin  America — reminds  the  hotheads: 

Lenin  warned  against  reckless  ventures 
which,  as  a  rule,  cause  senseless  waste  of 
lives  and  end  in  retreat.-' 

Instead.  Corvalan  continues : 

The  Important  thing  Is  to  extend  the  anti- 
imperialist  front  and  engage  against  the 
common  enemy  all  sections  of  the  public, 
including  those  who  may  not  be  admirers  of 
the  Cuban  revolution  and  revolution  in  gen- 
eral, but  who  have  taken  a  stand  in  behalf  of 
Cuba's  right  to  build  socialism  and  the 
right  of  all  Latin  American  peoples  to  opt 
for  the  system  of  their  choice. 

In  direct  conflict  with  Chinese  and 
Cuban  exhortations  to  seize  power  by 
force,  Corvalan  warns: 

Any  attempt  to  impose  the  communist 
view  on  the  other  antl-lmperlallst  forces  .  .  . 
can  but  hamper  unity  of  action  and  narrow 
the  struggle  against  the  common  enemy. - 

Abandoning  the  dogma  of  revolution 
by  the  proletariat.  Corvalan  declares:  ^ 

The  driving  force  of  the  revolution  In  Latin 
America  comprises  the  working  class,  peas- 
ants (the  majority  of  whom  In  many  coun- 
tries are  Indians),  students,  middle  strata 
and  some  sections  of  the  national  bourgeoisie. 
There  are  contradictions  between  them,  but 
common  Interests  in  the  fight  against  U.S. 
imperialism  and  the  oligarchies  predominate. 
This  offers  a  serviceable  basis  for  unity  and 
calls  for  closer  bonds.  Our  policy  of  united 
action  by  all  antl-lmperlallst  and  anti-oli- 
garchic forces  builds  on  the  belief  that  an 
alliance  of  workers  and  peasants,  of  the  pro- 
letariat and  non- proletarian  elements  is  the 
beat  possible  basis  for  an  enduring  and  mili- 


tant united  front.  To  make  headway,  mutual 
understanding  between  |Nrol«tarlan  and 
petty  bourgeois  revolutionaries  is  absolutely 
essential. 

What  is  the  role  of  the  Communists 
to  be?  Corvalan  answers,  "forging  the 
class  consciousness  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can proletariat  and  the  antl-lmperlallst 
awareness  of  the  peoples."  "      , 

The  Soviet  decision  to  tread  a  gradual 
road  toward  communlzlng  the  world  has 
led  to  bitter  denunciations  by  Castro  and 
the  Chinese  Communists.  In  their  view, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  an  International 
revolutionary  duty  to  respond  with  all 
Its  might,  including  the  use  or  threat  of 
nuclear  force.  In  order  to  protect  any 
country  from  imperialism."  Further, 
they  view  violent  revolutionary  tactics  as 
the  principal,  if  not  the  sole,  mark  of  the 
true  Commimlst  revolutionary. 

The  Soviets,  it  should  be  noted,  have 
not  ruled  out  armed  struggle.  At  the  end 
of  1964.  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Communist  parties 
of  Latin  America  met  in  Havana  where 
they  adopted  a  resolution  calling  for 
"support  In  an  active  form  to  those  who 
at  present  are  subjected  to  severe  repres- 
sion such  as  the  Venezuelan,  Colombian, 
Guatemalan,  Honduran.  Paraguayan, 
and  Haitian  fighters.""  Dinerstein  In- 
terprets the  Soviet  endorsement  of  di- 
verse revolutionary  roads  as  a  compro- 
mise to  secure  Cuba's  support  against 
the  Chinese." 

Whatever  the  reason,  Soviet  policy  of 
endorsing  both  peaceful  penetration  and 
violent  revolution  has  created  some  an- 
barrassing  situations  for  the  Kremlin.  At 
tho  Trlcontlnental  Conference  In  Ha- 
vana in  January  1966,  the  Soviet  Dele- 
gate. Sharaf  R.  Rashldov,  declared:'* 

The  Soviet  people  has  always  supported 
people's  wars,  the  armed  struggle  of  the 
oppressed  peoples,  and  has  been  rendering 
them  every  possible  support  and  assistance. 

We   express   fraternal   solidarity   with   the 
armed    struggle    waged    by    the    patriots   of  • 
Venezuela,   Peru.    Colombia.   Guatemala   for 
freedom  against  the  puppets  of  imperialism. 

The  council  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  adopted  a  resolution 
denouncing  the  Trlcontlnental  Confer- 
ence as  a  violation  of  the  U.N.  Declara- 
tion of  Nonintervention,  while  18  mem- 
bers of  the  Latin  American  group  In  the 
United  Nations  addressed  a  letter  of  pro- 
test to  the  President  of  the  Security 
Council.  In  a  letter  of  reply  to  the  group 
protest,  addressed  to  the  President  of  the 
Security  Council,  the  Soviet  Representa- 
tive maintained  that  the  participants  at 
the  Conference  were  "representatives  of 
public  opinion,"  not  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment; charged  that  the  letter  as  well 
as  the  resolution  of  the  OAS  Council 
contained  "fabrications"  and  repre- 
sented an  attempt  to  divert  attention 
from  the  intervention  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
Vietnam;  but  went  on  to  state  that  the 
Soviet  Government  condemns  any  for- 
eign intervention  in  the  domestic  af- 
fairs of  states,  including  those  of  Latin 
America,  with  which  it  wishes  to  main- 
tain only  friendly  relations.™ 

Herbert  Dinerstein  has  written  a 
cogent  explanation  of  the  Soviets'  am- 
bivalence with  respect  to  guerrilla  war- 
fare in  Latin  America.  In  view  of  the 
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apparent  dangerous  trend  In  the  United 
States  toward  Ignoring  the  question  of 
Soviet  machinations  in  the  hemisphere, 
I  would  like  to  quote  Dinerstein 's  lucid 
account  of  how  the  Soviets  are  Intri- 
cately Invohred  in  Latin  American  do- 
mestic affairs,  despite  any  protestations 
to  the  contrary: 

At  first  sight,  the  Soviet  Union's  encour- 
agement and  support  of  guerrilla  movements 
In     Latin    America,    whether    grudging    or 
spontaneous,  seem  to  contradict  Its  estimate 
of    the    prospects    for    revolution    in    Latin 
America.    But    If    the    Soviet    Union    Is    to 
maintain  its  Influence  over  Latin  American 
parties    (control   being   no   longer   in   ques- 
tion), it  must  be  responsive  to  their  needs. 
When  guerrillas  are  active  in  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries,  the  communist  parties  find 
themselves    in    a    quandary.  .  .  .  The    guer- 
rilla   leaders    often    are    not    Communists. 
Sometimes  only  a  minority  of  them  will  be 
communist;  in  no  case  in  the  past  have  they 
all    been   Communists.  .  .  .  The   established 
communist    parties    often    are    opposed    to 
guerrilla  activity  because  they  are  convinced 
that  it  will  fall  and  that  their  support  of 
any  movements  which  they  do  not  control 
may     uselessly     Jeopardize     whatever     legal 
rights  they  have.  However.  In  weighing  their 
opposition,  they  have  to  take  Into  account 
the  danger  of  losing  the  support  of  young 
militants  who  admire  those  who  are  fight- 
ing.   Most   typically,    the   relations   between 
the   communist    parties    and    the   guerrillas 
are  very   strained.   In   the   unusual   case,   a 
communist  party  may  publicly  denounce  a 
guerrilla  movement  as   a  political   mistake. 
But  more  c<»nmonIy,  communist  parties  will 
furnish    limited    support    to    the   guerrillas 
and  some  personnel,  in  an  effort  to  ensure 
some   control   over  them   and   to  avoid   the 
onus  of  being  against  those  who  are  "fight- 
ing with  weapons  in  their  hands."  The  po- 
lice often  arrest  and  harry  the  Communists, 
partly  because  they  are  In  fact,  though  jQer- 
haps  reluctantly,  helping  the  guerrillas,  and 
partly  because  they  are  concentrated  In  the 
cities  and  thus  easier  to  catch.  And  If  the 
Party  suiTers  enough.  It  may  try  to  get  the 
guerrillas  to  desist.  .  .  .  Soviet  Communists 
may  disapprove  of  the  tactics  of  a  local  party 
but  nevertheless  support  It.  .  .  .  The  Cubans 
are  showing  signs  of  greater  discrimination 
In  their  support  of  guerrilla  movements,  and 
the   Soviets   still   seem   to   be   chasing   the 
guerrilla  movements  leftward  without  being 
able  to  overcome  the  contempt  of  the  guer- 
rilla leaders  for  the  old-line  Communists." 

In  short,  the  Soviet  Union  finds  itself 
in  the  position  of  the  man  chasing  after 
a  frenzied  mob,  shouting,  "Wait  for  me, 
I'm  your  leader."  While  grappling  with 
the  problem  of  how  to  assert  control 
over  Latin  American  guerrilla  move- 
ments, the  Soviet  Union  continues  to 
pursue  its  long-range  objectives  of 
bringing  labor  and  intellectuals,  peasant 
groups  and  anti-American  nationalists, 
under  Communist  infiuence. 

E.    DESIGNING    DOGMA    TO    ITT   REALITIES 

Having  recognized  the  liabilities  of 
I  premature  revolutions  and  the  lim- 
itations of  the  Soviet  ability  to  support 
revolutionary  governments  economi- 
cally and  militarily,  Soviet  theoreticians 
have  sought  to  devise  a  rationale  for 
their  new  approach  of  chipping  the 
third  world  away  from  the  imperial- 
ist camp. 

Since  1962.  Soviet  policy  toward  the 
underdeveloped  world  in  general  has 
shifted  toward  a  reliance  on  non-Com- 
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munists  to  lead  their  countries  along, 
what  the  Communists  call,  the  noncapi- 
talist  path  to  development,  and  even- 
tually into  pei-manent  reliance  on  the 
"Socialist  camp." 

According  to  the  new  theory,  the 
Soviet  bloc  should  support  nationalist 
non-Communist  leaders  in  underdevel- 
oped countries,  especially  those  who 
espouse  creeping  socialism  in  the  form 
of  state-owned  and  state-run  sectors  of 
their  economies.  The  theory  calls  for 
economic  development  prior  to  com- 
munization,  thus  easing  the  financial 
burden  which  might  otherwise  be  an 
undesirable  burden  on  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  avoiding  the  embarrassment  which 
would  accompany  the  economic  failure 
of  a  prematurely  announced  commu- 
nism. 

Since  the  Soviet  bloc  cannot  supply  all 
the  necessai-y  capital  and  skills  to  create 
the  "preconditions"  for  socialism,  coun- 
tries should  welcome  such  assistance 
from  the  capitalist  nations;  if  foreign 
capital  is  employed  to  strengthen  state 
socialism  rather  than  local  private  enter- 
prise, so  the  argument  runs,  transforma- 
tion from  capitalism  to  Soviet-style 
socialism,  that  is,  communism,  will  even- 
tually follow. 

Furthermore,  the  theory  avers,  the 
new  engineers  and  technicians  trained 
to  run  state-owned  enterprises  will  un- 
wittingly prepare  the  nation  for  com- 
munism because  they  will  have  a  vested 
interest  in  pushing  toward  a  state-man- 
aged, rather  than  a  private  enterprise, 
economy. 

The  Chinese  have  mocked  the  theory 
that  non-Socialists  will  make  socialist 
revolutions  in  spite  of  themselves."'  Even 
Soviet  analysts  have  raised  some  perti- 
nent questions.  A  state-owned  enterprise, 
say  the  doubters,  unless  run  efficiently, 
as  many  are  not,  will  discredit  the  idea 
that  state  ownership  is  necessarily  ad- 
vantageous."' Furthermore,-  in  a  mixed 
system,  a  state  enterprise  may  provide 
substantial  benefits  to  private  firms.  To 
illustrate:  the  Indian  steel  industry,  a 
state  enterprise,  may  actually  be  provid- 
ing a  direct  subsidy  to  capitalists,  by 
selling  its  output  at  low  state-fixed  prices 
to  private  firms  that  process  the  steel  and 
sell  their  products  at  free  market  prices.'" 

Of  the  new  Soviet  theory,  one  observer 
notes  that  the  Soviet  Union,  lacking  the 
economic  and  military  resources  to  pur- 
sue any  other  policy,  has  been  forced  to 
make  "a  virtue  of  necessity."  " 

By  whatever  tortuous  mental  gymnas- 
tics the  Soviets  seek  to  justify  their  ac- 
tions to  themselves,  they  have  set  about 
on  a  veiT  practical  course  to  exert  their 
maximum  infiuence  upon  the  Latin 
American  countries. 

r.  SOVIET  EFTORTS  IN  LATIN  AMERICA 

"The  Soviet  "peaceful"  offensive  in 
Latin  America,  aimed  at  driving  a  sharp 
wedge  between  our  neighbors  to  the 
south  and  the  United  States,  is  con- 
ducted by  various  diplomatic,  economic, 
and  cultural  means. 

Until  2  years  ago,  the  Soviets  main- 
tained embassies  only  in  Brazil,  Argen- 
tina, Mexico,  and  Uruguay.  In  the  past  2 
years,  they  established  full-fiedged  em- 
bassies in  Colombia,  Chile,  and  finally  in 
Peru  on  February  1, 1969. 


Under  normal  circumstances,  the  ex- 
change of  diplomatic  personnel  is  a  wel- 
come means  of  facilitating  international 
business  and  improving  understanding. 
Keep  in  mind  the  critical  fact,  however, 
that  Latin  American  Ambassadors  who 
go  to  Moscow  lead  lives  of  limited  access 
to  what  is  really  going  on  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  like  the  rest  of  the  Western  Am- 
bassadors. By  contrast,  the  Soviet  Am- 
bassadors to  Latin  America  and  their 
staffs  have  the  free  run  of  the  country- 
side. 

With  respect  to  the  operations  of  So- 
viet Embassies,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Inter-American  Affairs  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  made  some  revealing 
comments  in  a  report  published  last  No- 
vember. Of  operations  in  Mexico  City, 
the  report  reveals  the  following :  ^ 

The  Soviet  Embassy  in  that  city  is  one  of 
the  largest  diplomatic  missions  there — and 
probably  one  of  the  key  Soviet  espionage  and 
political  agitation  facilities  in  the  entire 
world. 

There  are  some  100  Soviet  personnel  em- 
ployed in  the  Embassy:  more  than  50  offi- 
cers and  a  comparable  number  of  wives.  The 
Litter,  however,  must  be  considered  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  Soviet  operation  m  Mexico; 
with  the  exception  of  the  Ambassador's  wife, 
each  of  them  appears  to  have  regular  as- 
signed duties  within  the  Embassy  complex. 
They  serve  as  secretaries,  bookkeepers,  telex 
operations,  kitchen  help  char  force,  and  per- 
form other  work. 

There  are  no  foreign  nationals  employed  at 
the  Soviet  Embassy  In  Mexico  City. 

In  contrast,  more  than  one-half  of  the 
staff  of  the  U.S.  Embassy  In  that  city  is  com- 
posed of  Mexican  nationals. 

Intelligence  and  other  covert  operations 
can  provide  the  only  explanation  for  the  size 
of  the  Soviet  "diplomatic"  complement  in 
Mexico.  The  normal,  legitimate  functions  of 
that  Embassy  are  estimated  to  require  a  staff 
of  about  one-tenth  the  size  of  the  present 
one. 

While  the  bulk  of  the  Soviet  "diplomats" 
in  Mexico  are  assigned  to  consular,  political, 
commercial,  and  other  sections  of  the  Em- 
bassy, their  responsibilities  clearly  Involve 
other  duties.  Most  of  the  Embassy's  sections 
dealing  with  the  public  remain  open  only  a 
few  hours  each  week.  The  officers  assigned  to 
them,  therefore,  either  do  an  awful  lot  of 
resting — or  engage  in  mischief. 

It  is  appropriate  to  recall  that  immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  1941  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor  the  large  Japanese  Embassy  in 
Mexico  followed  the  same  pattern  of  non- 
employment  of  Mexican  nationals — while 
it  constructed  and  operated  its  covert 
Western  Hemisphere  intelligence  and 
sabotage  operations.  In  fact,  Americans 
familiar  with  Mexico  regard  such  em- 
ployment policies  as  virtual  guarantees 
that  anti-American  operations  are  being 
conducted  by  such  embassies. 

Such  key  Soviet  operations  in  Latin 
America  as  their  Embassy  in  Uruguay 
receives  literally  thousands  of  pounds  of 
propaganda  material  each  month  for 
distribution. 

Now,  with  embassies  in  Chile  and 
Peru,  Soviet  couriers  can  operate  on  in- 
terior lines  from  Rio  to  Montevideo, 
across  the  River  Plate  to  Buenos  Aires, 
over  the  Andes  to  Santiago,  and  up  the 
long  Pacific  coast  to  Lima.  The  oppor- 
tunities for  covert  operations  in  the 
interior  of  the  whole  continent  are 
obvious. 

Only  six  Latin  American  countries  do 
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not  have  reUtloiu.  At  some  level,  with 
one  or  more  Soviet  bloc  countries.  These 
diplonutlc  gains  by  the  U.S.S.R.  and  its 

satellites  came  mainly  in  the  last  6  years. 
As  a  result  of  the  rush  of  activity,  this  is 
the  current  picture  in  the  major  Latin 
American  countries: 

Argentina  maintains  full  diplomatic 
relations  with  seven  Communist  coun- 
tries: Bulgaria.  Czechoslovalcia.  Hungary, 
Poland,  Rumania,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
Yugoslavia. 

Peru,  with  six:  Bulgaria.  Czechoslo- 
valiia,  Poland.  Rumania,  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, and  Yugoslavia,  and  is  negotiating 
with  Hungary. 

Brazil  has  five  Communist  embassies; 
Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  Rumania,  the 
U.S.S.R.,  and  Yugoslavia. 

Mexico  has  full  diplomatic  relations 
with  five:  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia.  Poland, 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  Yugoslavia. 

Clille  has  four  Communist  embassies: 
Bulgaria.  Czechoslovakia,  the  U.S.S.R., 
and  Yugoslavia. 

Uruguay  also  has  four:  Bulgaria. 
C2echoslOTakia.  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
Ydgosldflk. 

Colombia,  three:  Czechoslovakia.  Ru- 
mania, and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Venezuela  also  has  three;  Czechoslo- 
vakia. Poland,  and  Yugoslavia. 
Ecuador,  one.  Rumania. 
Bolivia,  one:  Yugoslavia. 
In  comparison,  the  United  States  has 
seven   Communist   embassies — Bulgaria. 
Czechoslovakia.   Hungary,   Poland.   Ru- 
mania. Soviet  Union,  and  Yugoslavia. 

Meanwhile,  begiiming  in  1966.  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  East  European 
countries  intensified  their  efforts  to  step 
up  trade  with  Latin  America.  Various 
trade  missions  from  the  U.S-SJI.  and 
East  European  countries  have  fanned  out 
over  the  region,  malting  overtures  regard- 
ing the  establishment  of  trade  ofiBces  or 
the  upgrading  of  existing  offices.  In  line 
with  the  new  Soviet  policy  of  peaceful 
penetration,  the  U.SJ3.R.  even  signed  a 
4-year  $100  million  credit  agreement  in 
August  1966  with  Brazils  stanchly  anti- 
Communist  Castello  Branco  regime  that 
had  overthrown  Ooulart's  left-leaning 
government,  upped  its  trade  with  Argen- 
tina under  Oen.  Juan  Carlos  Ongaiiia's 
military  government  and  in  January 
1967  signed  $57  million  worth  of  credit 
and  technical  assistance  agreements  with 
the  Chilean  Government  of  President 
Eduardo  Prei.  who  had  dealt  that  coun- 
try's Communist  Party  its  biggest  elec- 
tion defeat  in  history. 

Despite  the  Soviet  trade  offensive. 
Communist-bloc  trade  with  Latin  Amer- 
ica remains  low.  at  less  than  about  1  per- 
cent of  the  total  area  trade.  Given  the 
high  transportation  costs  and  buyers' 
concern  over  spare  parts,  the  Soviets 
cannot  compete  with  other  Latin  Amer- 
ican suppliers  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  In  fact,  the  large  credit  lines 
extended  to  Brazil  and  Chile  have  moved 
very  slowly." 

Wolfgang  Bemer  sees  in  the  recent 
Soviet  diplomatic  and  economic  offensive 
an  ulterior  motive.  He  states:  " 

The  long-range  objective  of  this  new  Soviet 
drive,  combining  economic  diplomacy  on  the 
governmental    level    with    reformist    reason- 


ableneu  on  the  put  of  local  Communist 
parties,  appears  to  consist  la  breaking  up  the 
trade  blockade  ImpoMd  by  the  USA  and  the 
OAS  allies  upon  Cuba.  It  seems  remarkable 
that  the  Soviet  t7nlon  and  other  East 
European  countrlee  should  have  started  in 
1040  to  offer  all  kinds  of  economic  aid  to  an 
Increasing  number  of  Latin-American  gov- 
ernmenu  (Including  Argentina.  Brazil.  CbUe. 
Colombia.  Ecuador,  Uruguay,  etc.)  while  re- 
ducing systematically  similar  commitments 
In  Asia  and  Africa.  This  striking  change  In 
Soviet  policy  toward  Latin  America,  where 
up  to  IMO — with  the  single  exception  of 
Cuba — Soviet  aid  had  always  remained 
negligible,  confirms  the  Impression  that  the 
entire  drive  Is  related  to  a  more  Important, 
more  ambitious  operation  of  higher  priority. 
Many  observations  lead  to  the  same  con- 
clusion: The  aim  appears  to  be  a  comprehen- 
sive transformation  of  the  over-all  situation 
In  Latin  America  by  careful  Investment  of 
relatively  small  means.  This  Input  may,  how- 
over,  pay  considerable  dividends  If  the  Sovlete 
succeed  In  restoring  Cuba  to  basic  self-suffi- 
ciency and  shaking  off  their  own  shoulders 
the  tremendous  burden  of  political,  military 
and  economic  responsibility  for  the  Castro 
regime. 

Soviet  overtures  have  found  some  Latin 
Americans  receptive  for  a  variety  of 
reasons.  Many  are  eager  to  find  new 
markets  for  their  products,  of  course. 
But  certain  psychological  factors  make 
the  Soviets'  job  easier.  A  number  of  Latin 
Americans,  many  of  them  key  intellec- 
tuals who  are  active  and  honored  in  local 
politics,  frankly  resent  the  material  dis- 
parities of  fortune  In  this  hemisphere 
which  make  them  the  poor  Americans, 
and  us  the  rich. 

Such  members  of  the  Latin  American 
intellectual  and  political  hierarchy  are 
the  most  vulnerable  targets  of  Soviet  per- 
suasion. They  frequently  feel  inclined  to 
yank  a  tail  feather  or  two  from  the 
Yankee  eagle.  And  a  cozying  up  to  the 
Russians,  they  also  display  their  "inde- 
pendence from  the  United  States."  a  con- 
dition politically  desirable  given  the 
depth  of  nationalism  in  Latin  America. 

Furthermore,  dealing  with  the  Rus- 
sians provides  even  a  military  govern- 
ment with  a  sheen  of  "liberalness," 
softening  attacks  from  even  our  own 
liberals. 

The  Soviets,  well  aware  that  Latin 
American  nationalism  is  their  greatest 
asset  for  extending  their  influence,  main- 
tain a  considerable  propaganda  program 
designed  to  exacerbate  Latin  American 
sensibilities  regarding  the  United  States. 
During  1968.  the  Soviet  Union  beamed 
the  following  broadcasts  to  the  region: 
73  hours.  30  minutes  per  week  in  Spanish: 
17 Vz  hours  per  week  in  Portuguese;  1 
hour  per  week  in  Creole;  7  hours  per 
week  in  Quechua,  a  language  of  the  An- 
dean Indians;  and  S'/j  hours  a  week  in 
Ouarani.  which  is  spoken  in  Paraguay — 
this  last,  a  new  endeavor  begun  last  year. 

The  Eastei;!!  European  bloc  countries 
contribute  theh»^orts.  too.  Their  weekly 
hours  of  broadca^ing  to  Latin  America 
include:  Albania/  38  Va  hours — over 
double  the  1967  rate:  Bulgaria.  24 'i 
hours;  Czechoslovakia.  31 ''a  hours;  East 
Germany.  26  hours.  15  minutes;  Hun- 
gary. 12 '2  houis;  Poland.  3V2  hours; 
Rumania.  17 '2  houis;  and  Yugoslavia.  7 
hours. 
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Cuba,  whatever  Its  differences  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  adds  a  loud  voice  to  the 


din  of  charges  against  the  United  States 
reaching  Latin  America  over  radio. 
Cuban  weekly  broadcasts  Include:  163 
hours.  20  minutes  in  Spanish;  14  hours 
in  Portuguese;  6V3  hours  in  French;  7 
hours  in  Guarani;  7  hours  In  Quechua, 
and  an  additional  38  >4  hours  each  week 
in  medium  wave-length  broadcasts  to  the 
Carlbt>ean. 

The  Communist  propaganda  mill  also, 
keeps  a  number  of  book  publishers  busy 
in  Mexico.  Chile.  Uruguay,  and  Cuba. 

The  keystone  of  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  toward  our  neighbors  to 
the  south  should  be  exactly  what  is  re- 
quired of  our  policy  elsewhere  in  the 
world — enlightened  self-interest.  We 
should  recognize  that  the  development  of 
each  of  the  countries  of  Latin  America 
is  a  matter  of  paramount  concern  to  the 
people  of  that  country,  and  that  their 
particular  path  of  development  and  their  . 
speed  along  that  path  need  not  be  what 
we  would  select  for  them.  Indeed,  it  need 
not  be  what  we  selected  for  ourselves. 

Recognizing  that  there  are  material 
differences  in  present  social  structures, 
not  only  between  our  Nation  and  our  Lat- 
in American  neighbors  but  between  each 
of  these  nations,  is  fundamental  to  the 
formulation  of  any  policy  in  our  relation- 
ships with  these  peoples.  We  should  Iden- 
tify and  aid  the  stabilizing  forces  in  these 
nations,  whether  or  not  they  are  the 
same  stabilizing  forces  which  exist  in  our 
society.  It  has  been  a  strange  scene  in- 
deed to  witness  the  many  times  when 
our  policy  in  Latin  America  seems  to  be 
merely  an  extension  of  the  Soviet  policy. 
The  very  elements  of  the  socied  structure 
of  our  southern  neighbors  which  are  the 
bulwarks  against  Communist  infiltration 
and  disorder  are  too  frequently  attacked 
by  spokesmen  for  our  Government  as 
"undemocratic"  and  "reactionary." 

Our  enlightened  self-interest  requires 
us  to  encourage  the  development  of  stable 
and  viable  societies  and  economies  in 
each  and  all  of  our  neighbors.  But  it  is 
important  that  our  encouragement  be  in 
the  form  of  honest  Eind  dependable  as- 
sistance in  the  direction  and  at  the  speed 
which  our  neighbors  choose  to  move — 
rather  than  forcing  them  to  embark  upon 
courses  of  our  choosing  regardless  of 
their  local  conditions.  It  is  also  important 
that  our  assistance  not  be  of  the  patron- 
izing type — but  that  it  be  of  the  quiet,  de- 
pendable type  found  among  good  neigh- 
bors who  trust,  understand,  and  by  mu- 
tual respect  help  one  another. 

Effective  Soviet  penetration  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  is  possible  only  with 
the  assistance — intentional  or  uninten- 
tional— of  the  United  States.  Such  a  sit- 
uation seems  insane,  and  indeed  it  is.  But 
time  and  time  again,  in  nation  after  na- 
tion, we  have  made  the  positions  of  our 
best  friends  untenable  by  our  power  re- 
sponse to  situations  vital  to  them  but  re- 
ally of  little  importance  to  us.  We  have 
undermined  the  very  leaders  the  Soviet 
must  undermine,  and  have  demonstrated 
that  the  cry  "Yankee  imperialism"  has 
justification.  Quiet  diplomatic  solutions 
to  problems— not  loud  publicity  to  dis- 
agreements— must  be  a  part  of  any  suc- 
cessful policy. 

We.  in  the  Americas,  have  everything 
in  common.  None  of  us  have  anything  in 
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common  with  the  Soviet.  There  Is  no  rea- 
son that  our  ineptness  should  aid  the  So- 
viet in  driving  a  wedge  between  us  and 
our  neighbors.  There  is  every  reason  why 
each  and  every  nation  in  the  hemisphere, 
for  our  common  interest  as  well  as  our  in- 
dividual interests,  should  cooperate  un- 
derstandingly  with  one  another.  This 
should  be  the  keynote  of  U.S.  policy 
toward  Latin  America — tolerant,  sym- 
pathetic cooperation,  in  the  orderly 
development,  each  in  its  own  maimer  and 
at  its  own  speed,  of  its  own  political,  so- 
cial, and  economic  system.  Such  a  policy 
will  lead  to  true  hemispheric  solidarity,  to 
real  internal  and  hemispheric  peace,  and 
is  unquestionably  in  the  enlightened  self - 
Interest  of  the  United  States. 
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introduction 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  Is  to  draw  con- 
clusions regarding  the  nature  of  present  So- 
viet policy  in  Latin  America  provided  pri- 
marily from  a  review  of  recent  Soviet  litera- 
ture. The  first  part  of  this  paper  deals  with 
general  Soviet  guidelines  for  social  revolu- 
tion in  developing  countries.  This  will  be  lim- 
ited to  a  discussion  of  the  Soviet  view  of  tran- 
sition to  communism  In  developing  countries 
as  it  forms  a  framework  and  theoretical  basis 
for  policy  in  Latin  America.  The  second  part 
deals  with  unique  circumstances  in  Latin 
America  and  their  effect  on  Soviet  policy.  The 
final  section  draws  together  dextrine  and 
reality  into  conclusions  regarding  present 
policy. 

Much  of  the  literature  surveyed,  especially 
that  in  International  Affairs  (Moscow),  was 
authored  by  Soviet  professors  and  institu- 
tional representatives.  It  represents  some  dif- 
ferences of  opinion,  although  agreement  on 
basics  is  far  more  singular  than  would  be 
expected  In  Western  literature.  This  litera- 
ture may  or  may  not  represent  the  view  of 
Soviet  decision  makers  and,  therefore,  should 
be  used  cautiously  as  a  basis  for  determining 
policy.  However,  it  is  useful  to  recall  that  the 
state  is.  in  effect,  the  only  publisher  In  the 
Soviet  Union  and  need  not  tolerate  litera- 
ture which  is  too  far  afield  from  official  think- 
ing.* In  any  event,  the  literature  does  fur- 
nish some  notion  of  the  intellectual  atmos- 
phere in  which  Soviet  policy  makers  move. 

I — DOCTRINE   AS   A   FRAMEWORK    FOR   POLICY 

Noncapltallst  Development.  Beginning  in 
tlie  early  1960's.  Western  observers  began  to 
note  important  changes  in  Soviet  doctrine 
toward  the  achievement  of  communism  In 
developing  countries.'  This  new  theory  of 
noncapltallst  development  grew  out  oTs^- 
eral  years'  experience  with  the  newly  emei^- 
ing  countries  of  Asia  and  Africa  and  the 
underdeveloped  countries  of  Latin  America. 
The  new  doctrine  decreases  the  role  of  local 
Communist  Parties  and  violent  revolution, 
while  retaining  the  ultimate  goal  and  inevi- 
tability of  communlzatlon.  Prior  to  the  early 
1960's  Soviet  theorists  thought  that  develop- 
ing countries  would  go  through  a  multistage 
revolutionary  process  In  which  the  Commu- 
nist Party  would  play  an  ever-Increasing  role 
in  the  leadership  of  the  revolution,  culminat- 
ing in  the  final  classic  seizure  of  power  by 
the  Communlst3.  The  new  formulas  for  the 
advent  of  socialism  have  "whittled  down 
independent  community  activity  to  the  point 
that  the  radical  regimes  and  non-Commu- 
nist mass  parties  are  recognized  as  performing 
the  revolutionary  tasks  hitherto  resen-ed  to 
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the  proletariat  and  its  party."  -  Supposedly, 
after  a  period  of  economic  development  and 
Increasing  concentration  of  economic  power 
in  the  state,  the  effective  political  class  will 
automatically  convert  to  communism  with- 
out revolution.^ 

T'here  are  3  cardinal  traits  of  noncapltallst 
development.  First,  the  leaders  of  the  revolu- 
tion (such  as  Nasser  of  Egypt,  Ne  Win  of 
Burma,  and  Boumedlenne  of  Algeria)  are 
revolutionary  democrats  and  not  leaders  of 
the  Communist  Party.  To  be  a  revolutionary 
democrat  one  must  profess  to  accept  scientific 
socialism  ( Soviet  socialism  and  not  the  West- 
ern brand  of  socialism)  and  be  willing  to 
cooperate  with  the  Soviet  Union.'  Second, 
the  vanguard  role  is  played  by  non-Com- 
munist, mass  parties  and  not  by  the  Com- 
munist Party  and  the  proletariat.  With  the 
progression  of  time.  "Marxist-Leninist  parties 
win  be  gradually  formed  and  strengthened."  '• 
TTiat  Is,  the  Communist  Party  will  gradually 
be  formed  out  of  the  non-Communist 
parties. 

And  finally,  "being  a  transitory  st-ige. 
noncapltallst  development  combines  inter- 
mediate and  mixed  forms  of  economic  rela- 
tions" with  private  and  stats  capital  working 
together."  The  eradication  »f  capitalism  is 
no  longer  seen  as  an  abrttot  And  tumultuous 
process  but  is  a  gradual  drVjacement.  West- 
ern aid  is  not  rejected.  And  to  avoid  serious 
economic  harm,  nationalization  may  be  a 
gradual  process.  As  one  Soviet  economist  has 
observed. 

"In  contrast  to  countries  taking  the  capital- 
1st  way,  these  states  (on. the  non-capitalist 
path  to  socialism)  Join  foreign  capital  in 
setting  up  mixed  companies  In  which  local 
bodies  hold  the  controlling  interest.  .  .  .  The 
basic  difference  between  the  countries  ad- 
vancing along  the  two  opposite  ways  of  his- 
torical development  is  that  the  capitalist-way 
countries  regard  foreign  capital  as  a  natural 
and  permanent  factor,  whereas  the  non- 
capltallst-way  countries  see  it  as  an  Inevi- 
table  but  temporary   measure."  • 

In  other  words,  the  theory  calls  for  eco- 
nomic development  prior  to  communlzatlon, 
thus  easing  a  financial  burden  that  might 
otherwise  be  imposed  on  the  Soviet  Union 
(and  which  might  be  an  Impossible  burden 
if  several  countries  needed  support)  and 
avoiding  the  possible  embarrassment  of  coun- 
tries prematurely  announcing  communism 
and  then  reverting  back  to  the  Western  camp 
because  of  lack  of  economic  support. 
Ironically,  according  to  Soviet  theorists. 
Western  money  builds  the  Communist  society. 

The  new  doctrine  is  still  in  the  develop- 
mental stage  and  is  subject  to  modification. 
Or.  as  one  Communist  article  states  it.  "the 
Marxlst-Lenlnlst  theory  of  noncapltallst  de- 
velopment is  enriched"  through  the  experi- 
ence of  implementation.*  "Advance"  will  be 
"neither  easy  nor  automatic"  and  will  require 
"considerable  time."°  Mistakes  are  expected 
and  have  occurred  in  the  past.  For  instance, 
temporary  "regression  of  the  revolution"  oc- 
cvirred  in  Guatemala  in  1954  and  more 
recently  in  Ghana  and  Indonesia.'" 

What  are  the  reasons  for  this  modification 
in  the  traditional  formula  for  transition  to 
socialism?  Analysis  from  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
late It  to  complexity  and  diversity  in  the  de- 
veloping countries.  Among  the  important 
variables  from  country  to  country  are  the  de- 
gree of  political  consciousness  of  the  masses, 
the  degree  of  economic  development,  and 
quality  of  revolutionary  leadership.  This  may 
be  accompanied  by  general  lack  of  develop- 
ment of  a  revolutionary  proletariat  and  Com- 
munist Party.  According  to  the  Soviets,  these 
complex  and  diverse  factors  call  for  the  more 
flexible  and  realistic  approach  offered  by  non- 
capitalist  development." 

As  a  Western  observation.  E.  K.  Valkenier, 
In  an  article  In  Orbis  suggests  this  shift  Is 
"...  a  diplomatic  gamble  to  out-maneuver 
the  Chinese  in  ihelr  bid  for  the  leadership  of 
the  Afro-Asian  world.  Unable  to  claim  anv 
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rkcUl  or  clow  «oonoinlc  affinity  with  these 
countiiM.  the  SoTleta  have  sought  to  And  » 
common  'rerolutlonary'  language.  They  now 
accept  the  T«U(Uty  of  the  soclallat'  reforms 
Introduced  by  Nasser.  Nltrximah,  and  Ne  Win, 
no  matter  how  much  this  approach  might 
flout  the  traditional  Marxist  concepts  of 
class  and  party,  of  revolution  and  social- 
ism.' " 

Soviet  articles  lend  support  to  this  In- 
terpretation. Mao  Tse-tung  Is  accused  of  be- 
ing "leftist,  petty-bourgeois."  in  opposition 
to  a  more  conservative  Soviet  policy.  Pot  ex- 
ample, foreign  policy  specialists  Prokopyev 
and  Zhukov  decry  the  "recklessness"  of 
"leftism"  and  "leftist,  petty-bourgeois" 
theories  of  China  which  would  "push"  and 
"speed  up"  revolutions  with  the  help  of  war 
and  which  act  as  a  "splitting  activity." " 
Supposedly,  these  "leftist  lines  of  Mao  Tse- 
tung's  group  are  causing  great  damage  to  the 
national  liberation  revolutions,  thereby 
hindering  the  noncapltalist  development  of 
some  countries  and  disorganizing  the  ranks 
of  the  revolutionary  democrats  (Soviet  fol- 
lowers)."" Or,  as  the  General  SecreUry  of 
the  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  Chile  recently  stated.  "Petty-bour- 
geois revolutionaries  [Chinese  followers) 
tend  at  Times  to  underrate  the  workers  and 
tBe  Communist  parties,  to  gravitate  towards 
nationalism,  recklessness,  terror  and,  at 
times,  even  antlcommunlsm  and  anti-So- 
vletlsm."  <• 

In  another  Western  view.  H.  S.  Olnerstein, 
who  is  an  American  specialist  on  Soviet  mili- 
tary power,  states  the  modified  formula  rep- 
resents concern  by  Soviet  leaders  that  nu- 
clear war  might  grow  out  of  small-scale  con- 
frontations. "Peaceful  transition  to  social- 
Ism"  would  reduce  the  possibility  of  Onlted 
States-U.S.SJt.  confrontation.  He  also  feels 
the  communizatlon  of  Cuba  demonstrated  to 
Communists  that  traditional  methods  of 
transition  were  not  necessarily  models  for  to- 
day inasmuch  as  Castro  achieved  power  as 
a  non-Communist  and  then  became  a  Com- 
munist, absorbed  the  party,  and  carried  the 
country  with  him.'*  In  sum.  the  present 
guidelines  for  transition  to  socialism  In  a  de- 
veloping country  resulted  from  a  combina- 
tion of  U3.SJ{.  competition  with  China: 
secret  concern  for  United  States-TJ.S.SJt. 
nuclear  war;  lessons  demonstrated  by  the 
Cuban  revolution:  and  reality  of  the  cocn- 
plexlttes  connected  with  the  developing 
countries  as  exi>erlenced  In  Egypt,  Algeria. 
Indonesia,  and  elsewhere. 

Guerrilla  Support.  While  noncapltalist 
doctrine  neither  holds  violent  revolution  as 
neresssry  in  the  transition  to  socialism  nor 
•noouragM  it,  it  should  be  observed  that 
nothing  In  the  doctrine  denies  "support"  for 
guerrilla  movements  or  wars  of  national  lib- 
eration. In  fact,  a  typical  Moscow  line  re- 
gards "as  Just  and  supports  wars  in  defence 
of  the  freedom  and  Independence  won  by  the 
peoples  against  imperialist  aggression,  wars 
for   national   and  social   liberation."  " 

In  this  connection,  in  January  19M  the 
leading  Soviet  delegate  to  the  Solidarity 
Conference  of  the  Peoples  of  Africa.  Asia, 
and  Latin  America  meeting  In  Havana  de- 
clared that  the  Soviet  Union  was  ready  to 
give  "all-around  assistance"  to  the  "national 
UberaUon  struggles."  going  so  far  as  to  pin- 
point targets  in  Latin  America  by  express- 
ing his  country's  "fraternal  solidarity  with 
the  armed  struggle  being  waged  by  the  Ven- 
ezuelan, Peruvian,  Colombian  and  Guata- 
malan  patriots  for  freedom  against  the 
stooges  of  imperialism."  >•  As  far  as  It  Is 
known,  in  the  2  years  since  the  above  state- 
ment, the  Soviet  Union  has  yet  to  give  any 
signifl^Bdnaterial  assistance.  As  a  Western 
explanation,  D.  Tretiak  regards  this  ambiv- 
alence in  Soviet  support  of  guerrilla  move- 
ments as  an  "ameUoratlon  of  ideological 
tensions"  In  a  Soviet  search  for  accommo- 
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datlon  with  Fidel  Castro."  Castro  has  long 
contended  that  revolutionary  violence  is  nec- 
essary to  bring  about  any  meaningful  political 
change  in  Latin  America.  He  claims  that 
when  boldly  led  guerrilla  units  can  take  to 
the  field  and  sustain  themselves  there,  they 
win  precipitate  the  conditions  which  will 
assure  their  eventual  success.  He  has  been 
openly  critical,  even  scornful,  of  the  tradi- 
tional Communist  doctrine  that  the  urban 
proletariat  (blue  collar,  worker)  should  be 
the  focus  of  revolution  and  contemptuous 
of  the  newer  Soviet  line  that  peaceful  means 
to  socialism  are  acceptable  for  Communists 
in  many  countries  today.*  At  the  time  of  the 
1»«6  Solidarity  Conference.  Castro  particu- 
larly criticized  Latin  American  revolution- 
aries who  wasted  time  in  "theorizing"  and 
urged  preparation  for  "a  most  violent  strug- 
gle." He  said  that  "sooner  or  later,  all  or 
almost  all"  peoples  of  Latin  America  would 
have  to  take  up  arms  to  "liberate"  them- 
selves and  called  for  a  "joint  spontaneous 
struggle."  ^ 

Dinersteln  agrees  that  verbal  support  by 
the  Soviet  Union  helped  ease  Soviet  relations 
with  Cuba  and  further  suggesU  that,  from 
the  Soviet  point  of  view,  verbal  encourage- 
ment to  active  guerrilla  movements  In  Latin 
America  "...  is  a  way  of  preserving  some 
infiuence  over  revolutionary  situations.  .  .  . 
The  Soviets  probably  feel  confident  that  these 
giierrllla  movements  will  not  succeed  in 
overthrowing  governments  and  setting  up 
communist  states,  for,  if  this  were  to  hap- 
pen, the  Soviet  Union  would  find  it  em- 
l>arrasslng  not  to  help  such  new  states  and 
yet  very  dangerous  to  help  them.  Most 
Ukely.  the  Sovieu  assume  that  the  United 
States  would  intervene  before  matters 
reached  such  a  point,  and  that  American 
intervention,  in  turn,  would  provide  Justi- 
fication for  the  Soviet  Union's  general  policy 
of  supporting  antl-AmerlcanIsm  In  Latin 
America."  = 

Briefly  stated,  the  Soviet  Union  will  provide 
verbal  support  for  poUtlcal  expediency  and 
convenience  without  particular  concern  for 
idealoglcal  considerations,  or  without  actually 
intending  to  provide  material  support.  The 
result  is  opportunism  and  flexibility  within 
a  framework  of  low  risk — as  appears  to  be  the 
present  situation  in  Latin  America. 

Conclusions.  The  doctrine  of  non-capltalUt 
development  supports  a  policy  of  using  local 
forces — nationalist  leaders,  non-Conununlst 
groups,  and  Western  capital — to  perform  the 
revolutionary  tasks  hitherto  reserved  to  the 
proletariat  and  the  Communist  Party.  More- 
over, it  asserts  that  properly  controlled  "Im- 
perialist" capital  may  be  useful  or  even  nec- 
essary, that  armed  revolution  Is  not  manda- 
tory, that  the  transition  to  socialism  may 
take  a  long  time,  and  that  there  may  be  set- 
backs In  short,  non-capitalist  doctrine  sup- 
ports a  policy  which  is  inexpensive  and  low 
risk.  And  while  it  offers  no  guarantee  of  suc- 
cess, it  does  offer  some  promise,  and  It  maji 
be  expensive  and  frustrating  for  the  United 
States  and  the  countries  of  Latin  America  to 
counter. 

The  next  section  discusses  a  number  of 
somewhat  unique  aspects  in  Latin  America 
which  tend  to  compound  policy  problems  for 
the  Soviets  and  reinforce  the  wisdom,  or  per- 
haps necessity,  of  following  the  present,  in- 
expensive, and  low-risk  policy. 
n — uNiqin:  aspbcts  a»tkcting  soviet  policy 

IN  LATIN  AMKOICA 

United' States  Dominance 

"U.S.  imperialism  !s  .  .  .  the  main,  direct 
external  enemy  of  the  peoples  of  all  the 
Latin-American  countries.  For  many  of  them 
It  is  the  main  enemy  ....** 

"Enemy  number  one  Is  U.S.  Imperial- 
ism. .  .  ." 

These  statements  leave  no  doubt  that 
United  States  dominance  in  Latin  America 
Is  a  rallying  point  for  Communist  attack. 
Their  attacks  and  frustrations  are  echoed  in 


vociferoxis,  verbal  complaints  regarding  U.S. 
economic,  political,  and  military  Influence. 

Four  facets  of  U.S.  Influence  receive  con- 
slderabls  space  In  Soviet  writings  on  LaUn 
America.  They  are  the  AlUanee  for  Progress, 
the  Peace  Corps,  the  non-existent  Inter- 
American  Armed  Force,  and  U.S.  "monopoly" 
Investments  The  first  three  may  be  all  the 
more  annoying  because  they  seem  to  have 
been  a  United  States  respoiue  to  the  commu- 
nizatlon of  Cuba  and  reinforce  the  veracity 
of  President  Johnson's  2  May  1966  statement 
that  "the  American  nations  cannot,  must  not 
and  will  not  permit  the  establishment  of  an- 
other Communist  government  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere."  * 

Alliance  for  Progress  Is  criticized  as  anti- 
Communist  and  a  "counter-revolution"  ^ 
against  real  reform  (as  It  supresses  the  na- 
tional liberation  movement).  It  is  also 
criticized  as  t>eing  primarily  beneficial  to 
the  ruling  elite  (It  helps  them  stay  in  power) . 
big  landowners  (they  can  sell  their  "waste- 
lands" under  Isnd  reform),  and  U.S.  monop- 
olies (It  preserves  their  status  quo)  *  Two 
Communists,  one  Soviet  and  one  Latin 
American,  see  the  program  as  having  had  a 
dangerous  success  Is  delusion. 

Early  in  1967  the  Soviet  writer  commented: 
"In  the  five  years  of  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress. U.S.  ruling  circles  succeeded  in  slightly 
strengthening  the  positions  of  the  national 
bourgeois  groups  (nonrevolutlonary,  middle 
class)  inclined  to  look  to  the  United  States 
in  some  Latin  AQaertcan  countries,  and  in 
sowing  dangerous  lllusloiu  among  small  sec- 
tions of  workers,  employees  and  peasants 
concerning  the  sincerity  of  U.S.  Intentions."  »^ 
The  commentator  from  Latin  America  ex- 
panded on  the  problem  of  the  "illusion"  and 
its  danger  to  communism: 

"We  cannot  -repeal'  the  facts.  In  their 
dally  life  people  take  guidance  from  what 
they  see.  from  the  concrete  circum- 
stances, and  we  have  no  earthly  reason  to 
assume  that  all  the  social  projects  of  the 
pseudo-reformists  will  be  stillborn.  Some 
have  been  partly  realized,  which  has  had  Its 
effect  on  the  public  sentiment,  especially  In 
view  of  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  bulk  of 
the  people.  Some  measures  (building  houses 
and  schools,  sanitation,  land  amelioration, 
etc.)  financed  by  Alliance  for  Progress  funds, 
alleviate  the  lot  of  the  few  but  they  sow  Il- 
lusions among  many.  And  charities  sponsored 
by  such  U.S.  'aid'  organizations  as  Care. 
Caritas.  Food  for  Peace,  and  by  some  West- 
German  agencies,  add  to  these  Illusions. 

"Illusions  about  the  benevolence  of  a  gov- 
ernment. Church,  charity  organization  or 
'generous'  employer  may  become  a  peril  of 
the  first  magnitude  If  they  are  nourished  for 
decades  by  reforms  and  begin  to  act  as  an 
opiate."  " 

In  short,  these  Communist  writers  see 
winning  of  the  minds  through  peaceful  re- 
form as  a  real  danger  to  the  Communist 
movement. 

The  Peace  Corps  is  seen  as  "a  vanguard 
of  U.S.  imperialism  whose  task  is  to  help 
disarm  the  national  liberation  movement  In 
Latin  America  ideologically."  Its  "main 
task  ...  is  to  advertise  the  American  way 
of  life,  sell  U.S.  domestic  and  foreign  policy, 
present  an  attractive  picture  of  capitalist 
development  and  fight  communism."  =•  No 
Soviet  writer  made  a  favorable  comment  on 
this  program — thus  Indicating  It  may  be  a 
U.S.  success. 

One  of  the  favorite  Communist  topics  Is 
the  Inter-American  Armed  Force,  even 
though  it  does  not  exist  (and  in  this  writer's 
view  is  not  likely  to  be  Implemented) .  None- 
theless. Communist  writers  see  4  dangers  In 
Its  use.  First,  the  establishment  of  a  Joint 
armed  force  presupposes  a  joint  foreign  pol- 
icy and  hemispheric  cooperation.*  Second. 
It  might  be  used  "to  unleash  a  'holy  war' 
against  Cuba.'*"  Third,  It  could  "crush  the 
popular  movementa  In  Latin  America  .  .  . 
or  any  other  country  where  a  situation  may 
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arise  imperiling  U.S.  Imperialist  Interests."  •• 
And  fourth,  "it  has  been  estimated  that  this 
would  allow"  the  United  States  "to  put  at 
least  30  million  Latin  Americans"  under  arms 
and  create  a  "reserve  for  its  military  gambles 
outside  the  Western  Hemisphere."" 

Some  of  the  discussions  leave  the  impres- 
sion that  the  authors  have  written  ominous 
propaganda  about  something  nonexistent  in 
order  to  receive  credit  for  it  not  being  put 
into  effect.  On  the  other  hand,  other  writers 
are  genuinely  critical  from  their  viewpoint 
of  existing  inter-American  military  and  po- 
lice aid  (about  $90  million  from  the  United 
SUtes,  in  fiscal  year  1967)  as  it  forms  a  base 
for  antlcommunlsm  and  U.S.  infiuence.** 
They  are  therefore  critical  of  any  military 
program  which  might  extend  this  Infiuence. 

In  reviewing  U.S.  economic  domination. 
Ovoedev  and  Leonidov  consider  U.S.  invest- 
ment amounts  to  $15  billion  (75  percent  of 
all  foreign  Investments  In  Latin  America) 
and  controls  25  percent  of  all  industrial  pro- 
duction and  half  of  Latin  America's  exports. 
It  is  this  extensive  U.S.  economic  domina- 
tion which  combines  with  "military-political 
projects"  such  as  Peace  Corps  and  Alliance 
for  Progress  to  form  the  "aggressive  U.S. 
policy  In  Latin  America."  " 

Many  Westerners  would  agree  that  the 
dominant  presence  of  the  United  States. 
coupled  with  an  anti-Americanism  Inherent 
In  Latin  American  nationalism,  creates  prob- 
lems for  U.S.  policy  and  exploitative  possi- 
bilities for  Soviet  policy.  For  example.  In 
1958  Louis  Halle,  in  discussing  American  aid 
to  Latin  America,  stated: 

"Though  the  Intention  has  been  to  provide 
a  kind  of  economic  development  that  will 
make  the  Latin  American  republics  more  In- 
dependent, more  able  to  stand  on  their  own 
feet,  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  these  aid  pro- 
grams might  be  having  the  opposite  effect, 
that  they  have  In  fact  been  promoting  a 
habit  among  the  Latin  Americans  to  look  to 
the  United  States  for  the  solution  of  their 
problems,  and  to  hold  the  United  States, 
rather  than  themselves,  responsible.  If  a 
Latin  American  country  is  in  bad  shape,  its 
citizens  and  its  ofllcials  are  likely  to  ask, 
today,  what  the  United  States  is  going  to  do 
about  It."" 

More  recently,  Newsweek.  In  reporting  in- 
creasing anti-Americanism  in  Brazil,  con- 
tained a  quote  from  Washington,  "We  are 
not  unduly  concerned,  said  one  Administra- 
tion offlcl&l  last  week.  'TTiere  is  a  great  sense 
of  frustration  in  Brazil,  and  the  U.S.  as  the 
big  boy  of  the  hemisphere  is  the  traditloneJ 
target  of  that  frustration.  Things  are  merely 
back  to  normal.'  "" 

This  "normal"  situation  provides  fodder 
for  Soviet  propaganda.  A  general  Impression 
of  SoTlet  literature  Is  that  all  LaUn 
American  Ills  can  be  blamed  on  U.S.  Im- 
perialism, and  substantial  space  is  devoted 
to  propagandizing  it.  This  Soviet  task  is 
made  easier  by  the  lack  of  their  own  pres- 
ence and  Influence,  as  well  as  geographic 
separation. 

The  Assistant  Director  for  Latin  America 
of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  Kermlt 
Brown,  has  testified: 

"The  Communist  propaganda  effort  In 
Latin  America  has  traditionally  availed  Itself 
of  targets  of  opportunity  and  its  success  or 
failure  has  depended  In  large  part  on  the 
prevailing  winds  of  official  and  public  opin- 
ion. Although  there  has  been  no  recent  dra- 
matic Increase  la  the  amount  of  Communist 
propaganda  or  influence  in  the  area,  there  is 
evidence  that  the  Soviet  Union,  in  addition 
to  lending  support  to  terrorist  activities,  has 
simultaneously  embarked  on  a  subtle,  'soft 
sell'  propaganda  program  whenever  and 
wherever  they  are  permitted  to  operate.  .  .  . 
Soviet  Communist  propaganda  strategy  for 
Latin  America  Is   directed   toward   the  de- 
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structlon  of  U.S.  p>ower  and  influence  in  the 
area  and  ultimately  the  ImposiUon  of  Marx- 
ist-Leninist regimes  throughout  the  hemi- 
sphere. In  its  present  tactical  stage,  the  So- 
viets' aim  is  to  support  programs  strongly 
nationalistic  in  economic  matters  and  inde- 
pendent In  foreign  policy."  '"• 

Briefly  stated,  Soviet  policy  recognizes 
weaknesses  inherent  in  U.S.  domination 
and  uses  these  as  rallying  {x>lnts  for  its  own 
political  purposes.  One  of  its  primary  politi- 
cal tools  is  propaganda.  The  Soviet  Union 
believes  that  Cuban  communizatlon  has  in- 
spired the  United  States  to  adopt  a  strong 
anti-Communist  policy  in  an  effort  to  pre- 
clude another  Cuba-type  revolution  in  Latin 
America.  Therefore,  they  are  encouraging 
and  utilizing  inherent  anti-Americanism  to 
counter  U.S.  dominance. 

Latin  American  Economic  Development. 
Latin  America  has  economic  characteristics 
of  both  the  developed  and  underdeveloped 
world.  This  Is  partly  because  "most  of  the 
countries  of  Latin  America  won  state  Inde- 
pendence a  century  and  a  half  ago,  when 
capitalism  was  still  a  necessary  stage  of  social 
and  economic  development  for  the  colonial 
people.""  In  consequence,  the  countries  of 
L«tln  America,  when  compared  to  new  Asian 
and  African  nations,  are  already  further  along 
the  capitalist  path  to  development." 

Further,  within  the  economic  setting  of 
Latin  America  there  is  a  fairly  large  "worker 
class"  not  interested  in  communism  as  a 
method  of  reform.  According  to  one  author, 
the  blue  collar  "working  class"  together  with 
clerical  workers  constitute  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  gainfully  employed  population." 
The  lack  of  interest  in  communism  by  the 
Latin  American  working  class  movement  in 
general  and  the  trade  unions  In  particular  Is 
explained  by  ".  .  .  the  fact  that  the  Latin- 
American  working  class  Is  better  off  than  the 
downtrodden  rural  masses.  Because  of  this 
many  who  recently  left  the  countryside  to 
find  steady  employment  in  the  towns  feel 
that  they  have  radically  Improved  their  social 
and  economic  status,  effecting  what  might 
be  called  their  own  'private  revolution.'  "* 

In  other  words,  a  peasant  can  Improve  his 
status  by  moving  to  town,  and  "the  rapid 
influx  of  new  contingents  of  workers  in  1940- 
66"  has  produced  a  large  group  who  can  re- 
member when  they  were  much  worse  off.«» 

The  result  of  these  factors  is  that  a  num- 
ber of  countries  are  already  well  along  the 
capitalist  path  to  development  and  lack  mass 
parties  Interested  In  following  the  Soviet 
scheme  of  noncapltalist  development.  When 
tied  with  social  and  political  factors,  dls- 
cnsaed  later  In  this  paper.  It  Is  easy  to  see 
why  Soviet  strategy  adopts  a  "united  front* 
policy  which  seeks  to  Join  together  reformers, 
both  Communist  and  non-Communist,  In  a 
"creeping  revolution"  formula.  Included  in 
this  formula  are  increased  diplomatic,  cul- 
tural, and  trade  exchanges  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  countries  of  Latin  America. 

Thus  far,  the  Soviet  Union  has  had  little 
economic  exchange  with  Latin  America,  al- 
though new  trade  agreements  have  recently 
been  concluded  with  Brazil,  Chile,  and  (Co- 
lombia.** Previously,  very  small  amounts  of 
trade  have  existed  with  Argentina,  Uruguay, 
and  Mexico."  The  total  1966  Soviet  trade  ex- 
change with  non-Communist  Latin  America 
was  about  one  quarter  of  that  with  cmba." 
In  general,  the  countries  of  Latin  America 
have  been  reluctant  to  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Union  because  of  the  Soviet  Union's  prefer- 
ence for  barter.  Also,  a  country  may  find  its 
supply  of  convertible  currency  adversely  af- 
fected because  It  has  less  coffee,  sugar,  meat, 
or  mineral  output  available  for  sale  in  the 
West."  Nevertheless,  the  Soviet  emphasis  is 
on  Increased  trade,  not  only  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, but  all  over  the  world." 

Thus  it  is  that  economically,  Latin  Amer- 
ica poses  handicaps  to  successful  Soviet  dom- 
ination. The  countries  are  Western  oriented 
and  considerably  more  advanced  than  those 


of  Africa  and  Asia.  Additionally,  the  fairly 
substantial  worker  and  trade  union  move- 
ment is  not  Interested  in  revolutionary  eco- 
nomic reform,  including  communism.  Trade 
and  aid,  which  are  major  Instruments  of  So- 
viet foreign  policy  In  some  developing  coun- 
tries, have  thxis  far  had  limited  application 
for  the  countries  of  Latin  America,  although 
there  Is  now  increasing  Soviet  emphasis  on 
trade. 

Latin  American  Social  and  Political  De- 
velopment. There  are  numerous  social  and 
political  factors  of  Interest  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica; however,  only  those  which  have  major 
Implication  for  Soviet  policy  will  be  dis- 
cussed. These  are  nationalism,  and  the  groups 
which  play  a  major  role  In  It,  and  diploma- 
tic and  cultural  relations  between  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  countries  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica. 

Nationalism,  as  a  force  for  modernization, 
would  exist  In  Latin  America  with  or  without 
a  Communist  menace.  Antl-Amerlcanlsm,  It- 
self, has  long  been  one  of  the  chief  Ingredi- 
ents of  nationalism  in  Latin  America  and 
existed  prior  to  the  development  of  con\ 
munlsm  In  Russia."  What  is  significant  i# 
that  Soviet  policy  seeks  to  Intensify  national- 
ism and  antl-Amerlcanlsm.  J.  Gregory  Os- 
wald has  stated. 

"Soviet  scholars,  outspoken  proponents  of 
the  Communist  cause,  carefully  study  this 
mysterious  force  (nationalism),  determined 
to  employ  It  against  reformist  moderate 
forces  seeking  the  middle  way  for  their  na- 
tions." • 

As  previously  alluded,  this  intensification 
is  shown  In  "the  Soviets'  aim  ...  to  sup- 
port programs  strongly  nationalistic  In  eco- 
nomic matters  and  independent  in  foreign 
policy." '" 

Achievement  of  Soviet  alms,  however,  is 
handicapped  by  local  intolerance  for  com- 
munism, especially  Castro  communism, 
among  all  groups  except  Intellectuals,  play- 
ing a  major  role  In  development  of  nation- 
alism. Discussing  this,  Whltaker  and  Jordan 
list  4  major  groups  who  play  the  predomi- 
nant role  In  this  development  of  national- 
ism— the  armed  forces,  the  middle  class,  the 
intellectuals,  and  organized  labor.  The  armed 
forces  and  middle  class  are  probably  the  most 
important.  In  some  countries  the  bureauc- 
racy, the  Church,  and  the  political  parties 
nuty  be  added  as  separate  entitles,  although 
In  most  cases  they  operate  through  one  or 
another  of  the  4  major  groups. 

In  discussing  each  of  the  groups.  Whltaker 
and  Jordan  conclude  that  the  armed  forces, 
meaning  Its  officer  corps,  and  the  middle 
class,  while  fragmented  on  the  issues  of 
nationalism,  are  similar  in  that  ".  .  .  there 
are  extremes  that  no  substantial  part  of 
either  of  these  two  groups  Is  likely  to  toler- 
ate. The  f>opullst  type  is  almost  certainly 
such  an  extreme,  especially  If  It  has  a  Castro- 
Commmunlst  flavor. 

"The  intellectuals,  including  the  univer- 
sity students,  present  a  picture  of  utter  con- 
fusion. Most  of  them  are  nationalists  but 
their  types  of  nationalism  vary  with  their 
political  affiliations,  and  those  are  widely 
assorted.  According  to  a  recent  study,  they 
provide  'a  significant  percentage  of  the  new 
members  drawn  into  the  Communist  party' 
and  provide  most  of  Its  top  leadership.  Many 
more  of  them  are  anti-Communist  Marxists 
or  left-wing  democrats,  and  a  respectable 
number  are  middle-of-the-road  liberals  or 
out-and-out  conservatives.  ...  A  new  type 
of  intellectual  leader,  the  economist-ln-ijol- 
itics,  is  appearing  as  modernization  pro- 
gresses." 

The  technocracy  of  Mexico  is  nationalism 
of  this  "new  type." 

Discussing  organized  labor,  Whltaker  and 
Jordan  conclude  Its  ".  .  .  political  power 
.  .  .  is  still  curbed  in  one  way  or  another 
by  strong  forces  hostile  to  that  kind  (popu- 
listic)  of  natlonallstn  Moreover,  the  labor 
leaders  themselves  are  restrained  by  the  risk 
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MiAt  popuUstle  nationalism  may  end  In 
Caatro-typ*  regimes.  They  are  well  aware 
that  Castro  destroyed  not  only  the  existing 
armed  forces  of  Cuba  but  also  the  exist- 
ing labor  organization  and  the  freedom  of 
labor'" 

Whltaker  and  Jordan  have  been  quoted 
because  of  the  similarity  of  their  conclusions 
to  those  of  some  Soviet  writers.  In  discussing 
the  military.  A.  Shulgovsky  sutes: 

"Of  late,  nationalist  trends  have  become 
clearly  evident  In  Latin  American  military 
circles.  ...  In  the  armies  of  Argentina,  Bra- 
Bll.  Peru,  and  some  other  countries,  national- 
ism Is  IdenUfled  with  the  national  dignity  of 
the  country,  the  Independence  of  Its  foreign 
policy  and  its  equality  within  the  framework 
of  the  'Western  world.'  Nationalists  of  that 
trend  do  not  object  to  military  co-operation 
with  the  U.S.A..  but  want  to  preserve  na- 
tional control  over  the  armed  forces,  do  not 
want  them  to  become  a  pawn  In  the  Penta- 
gon's global  strategy." 

In  Colombia.  Peru,  and  other  countries 
"there  are  military  groups  who  associate  the 
Idea  of  nationalism  with  the  demand  for  the 
Implementation  of  far-reaching  social  re- 
forms." However: 

"It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the 
'mlllta^  holding  views  closely  approaching 
thoee  Tif  the  radical,  revolutionary  forces — 
and  there  are  such  generally  leave  the  army 
(or  to  be  more  exact,  are  pushed  out  of 
It).  .  .  .  The  view  that  the  army  has  to  play 
a  decisive  role  in  the  revolutionary  processes 
unfolding  In  the  countries  south  of  the 
Rio  Grande  Is  therefore  completely  errone- 
ous. .  .  .  Moreover,  the  history  of  the  Latin 
American  countries  offers  many  instances  of 
the  armed  forces  becoming  the  gravedlggers 
of  the  liberation  movement.'^ 

Guatemala  In  1954  and  Bolivia  In  1964  are 
'    given  as  examples  of  the  latter. 

Moscow-printed  Scn-iet  Foreign  Policy.  In 
discussing  the  Soviet  view  of  the  interests  of 
middle  class  and  organized  labor,  states  that  : 
".  .  .  the  working-class  struggle  In  Latin 
America  is  Impaired  by  conciliators  and  op- 
portunist elements,  who  are  particularly 
numerous  in  the  trade  union  organizations. 
They  hold  posts  of  prominence  in  the  trade 
unions  of  many  Latin  American  countries 
and  are  inclined  to  strike  deals  with  the  big 
local  and  foreign  bourgeoisie  (middle  class 
capitalist).  Injecting  division  into  the  labor 
movement.  .  .  .  The  national  bourgeoisie 
(middle  class,  such  as  small  merchants  and 
Industrialists  whose  Interests  are  primarily 
nationalistic),  which  dreads  the  growing 
struggle  for  liberation  and  the  social  de- 
mands of  the  people,  is  hesitant  and  uncer- 
tain In  carrying  through  measures  designed 
to  win  economic  and  full  pollUcal  Inde- 
pendence." 

Nationalistic  middle  class  seek  the  middle 
way  Instead  of  extremes. 

•The  bourgeois  and  petty-bourgeois  (mid- 
dle class,  salaried  workers)  political  parties, 
alignments  and  groups.  Joined  In  some  coun- 
tries by  trade  imlon  leaders,  follow  a  line  of 
conciliation.-' 

In  other  words,  organized  labor  and  the 
middle  class  are  not  revolutionary  spirited. 
Inde«d.  there  Is  no  one  large  group  interested 
enough  by  Itaelf  to  enact  the  Communist 
strategy.  Hence,  the  "united  front"  policy 
becomes  almost  a  necessity. 

Establishment  of  diplomatic,  cultural,  and 
commercial  ties  Is  a  useful  adjunct  to^e 
"nnlted  front"  policy  as  a  communications 
link  to  radical  and  subversive  reformers  and 
as  a  base  for  general  propaganda  and  influ- 
ence. In  any  event.  Soviet  Foreign  Policy 
states, 

"The  Soviet  Union  U  doing  Its  utmost  to 
invigorate  relations  with  the  Latin  American 
countries.  .  Soviet  relations  with  the  Latin 
American  oountrlea.  .  .  .  have  made  progress 
despite  tile  barriers  arUflcially  raised  by  In- 
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temal  reacUon  and  the  U.S.  ImperlalUU.  . .  . 
And  even  though  the  U.S.  Imperialists  stop 
at  nothing — not  even  at  overthrowing  lawful 
governments— to  prevent  L*Un  American 
countries  from  pursuing  an  Independent 
policy,  evenu  will  nevertheless  take  their 
own  course."  ■■* 

Historical  inevitability  will  triumph! 
The  Soviet  Union  maintains  diplomatic 
relaUons  with  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  and 
Uruguay  in  the  soutl):  with  Mexico  In  the 
north;  and,  as  of  January  1968,  with  Colom- 
bia, a  bridge  Unking  the  north  and  south. ^ 
Uruguay  Is  the  principal  distribution  point 
for  Communist  propaganda,  although  there 
is  a  considerable  amount  in  all  the  countries 
with  Russian  Embassies.  -* 

Binational  cultural  centers  are  established 
In  a  number  of  provincial  cities  In  Chile. 
Colombia.  Mexico,  and  Uruguay.  These  cen- 
ters and  such  things  as  cultural  exchanges, 
trade  fairs,  and  educational  services  serve  as 
a  point  of  entry  into  political  and  business 
circles.  However,  their  effect  on  attitude  has 
not  been  significant.  A.  U.S.  Information 
Agency  research  survey  shows  that: 

"A  large  majority  of  the  LaUn  American 
people  continue  to  maintain  strongly  nega- 
tive attitudes  toward  communism  as  a  sys- 
tem of  government  which  they  tend  to 
equate  with  totalitarianism,  toward  the  So- 
viet Union  and  Red  China  as  nations,  and 
toward  Castro  and  the  Cuban  experience.  At 
the  same  time,  these  studies  and  surveys 
show  a  continuing  reservoir  of  good  will 
toward  the  United  States,  despite  manifesta- 
tions of  misunderstanding,  deep-seated 
criticisms  and  resentment  of  certain  of  our 
policies  and  actions."  '-^ 

This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  Soviet 
expansion  of  diplomatic,  cultural,  and  com- 
mercial exchange  has  had  little  short  term 
Impact. 

In  summary.  Soviet  policy  encourages  radi- 
cal nationalism  through  a  combination  of 
propaganda  and  "united  front"  cooperation 
of  radical  reformers  and  established  Com- 
munist Parties.  Its  aim  is  to  intensify  anti- 
Americanism  and  internal  discontent.  How- 
ever, success  is  partly  negated  by  the  anti- 
Communist  natiure  of  most  nationalist 
groups.  Direct  So\-let  contact  Is  being  in- 
creased by  an  expansion  of  diplomatic,  cul- 
tural, and  commercial  exchange. 

Communist  Party  Organization  In  Latin 
America.  Communist  Parties  exist  in  all  the 
countries  of  Latin  America,  with  widely 
varying  strength  and  status.  In  some  coun- 
tries, such  as  Chile  and  Uruguay,  the  Com- 
munist Party  la  legal  and  well  established. 
In  others,  such  as  Nicaragua  and  Pmraguay, 
it  Is  Illegal,  and  its  activities  are  necMaarlly 
limited  to  clandestine  operations.-" 

All  Communist  Parties  have  been  repre- 
sented in  recent  International  conferences, 
such  as  the  January  1966  Solidarity  Confer- 
ence of  the  Peoples  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin 
America  held  in  Havana:  the  March  and  April 
1966  meeting  of  the  23d  Congress  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  In 
Moscow:  and  the  Organization  of  Latin 
American  Solidarity  In  Havana  in  July  and 
August  1967."  The  organizational  meetings 
in  Havana  are  of  particular  note  In  that  they 
underscore  an  attempt  for  unity  and  the  es- 
tablisiunent  of  a  permanent  Latin  American 
Solidarity  Organization  in  Havana.  However, 
even  though  the  steering  group  for  the  Soli- 
darity Organization  was  established  In  early 
1966,  it,  has  yet  to  make  much  impact  on  the 
organization.'"  Nonetheless,  the  organization 
Is  a  potential  base  for  unified  propaganda, 
material,  and  training  support. 

Numerous  writings  by  Latin  American 
Communists  stress  the  need  for  party  unity 
and  condemn  factionalism.  A  recent  state- 
ment of  the  Communist  Parties  of  the  7 
Central  American  countries  anonunces, 
"Each  party  has  the  right  to  pursue  Its  own 
line  in  accordance  with  concrete  condltons 
prevailing  in  the  country."'"  Basically,  this 


Is  aimed  at  curbing  indiscriminate  Cxiban  en- 
couragement of  revolution  which,  as  it  now 
exlsu,  causes  quandry  In  the  local  parties. 
In  some  local  situations  Cuban  propaganda — 
Radio  Havana  is  a  major  propaganda  instru- 
ment— encourages  young  rebels  and  revolu- 
tionaries Into  premature  action  which  Is 
embarrassing  to  the  local  party.  "The  local 
parties  do  not  want  to  lose  the  support 
of  young  militants  or  bear  the  onus  of  being 
against  those  who  are  fighting  with  weapons 
In  their  hands,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
do  not  want  to  support  operations  which  are 
bound  to  fall  or  may  provide  the  local  gov- 
ernment with  an  excuse  to  crack  dawn  on 
the  Communist  Party.""  In  summary,  the 
orthodox  Communist  Parties  strongly  sup- 
port the  communizatlon  of  Cuba  but  are 
opposed  to  Cuba"s  militant  stand  with  the 
resultant  in-country  complications  for  them. 
This  situation  presents  several  ptolicy  prob- 
lems to  the  Soviet  Union.  In  order  to  main- 
tain Influence  over  Latin  American  Parties, 
Cuba  included,  it  must  be  responsive  to  their 
needs.  It  is  doing  this  by  supporting  the 
need  for  unity  and  by  offering  a  limited  form 
of  moral  support  to  guerrilla  groups  that  Is 
acceptable  to  the  local  parties  and  partially 
acceptable  to  Cuba.  It  Is  by  no  means  an 
ideal  situation  for  Moscow;  however.  It 
does  have  the  virtue  of  avoiding  seriously 
embarrassing  complications  for  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  appears  to  be  a  realistic  middle- 
of-the-road  approach  until  such  time  as 
there  is  greater  likelihood  for  successful 
Communist  takeovers.  As  a  policy  that  en- 
courages local  parties  to  give  conditional 
support  to  nationalist  reformist  movements, 
it  is  consistent  with  the  theory  of  noncapl- 
tallst  development. 

A  future  problem  for  Soviet  policy  may  be 
that  of  having  to  choose  between  support  of 
local  Communists  or  nonsupport  In  sacrifice 
for  Its  own  political  gains.  As  Soviet  diplo- 
matic and  commercial  ties  Increase,  they 
may  well  be  faced  with  a  decision  similar 
to  that  In  Egypt,  when  Egypt  declared  the 
Communist  Party  Illegal.  When  the  pollUcal 
inroad  was  Important  enough,  the  Soviets 
have  not  hesitated  to  make  political  compro- 
-mises.  Including  acceptance  of  destruction  of 
the  local  Communist  Party.  This  situation 
has  not  yet  arisen  in  Latin  America,  but  It 
may  arise  as  the  Soviet  Union  seeks  to  gain 
acceptance  by  local  governments.  In  brief,  a 
nonmllltant  policy  is  probably  necessary  to 
consummate  political  ties  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  countries  of  Latin  America, 
and  it  may  require  deemphasis  of  established 
parties. 

Cuba.  The  surprise  communizatlon  of  Cu- 
ba In  the  early  1960s  raised  the  expectations 
for  communism"s  spread  to  other  countries 
of  Latin  America.  However,  after  the  missile 
crisis  of  1962,  Latin  American  Communist 
Parties  became  less  responsive  to  Cuba"s  call 
for  revolution — a  decline  which  has  con- 
tinued to  this  day.  The  main  Irritants  in 
Soviet-Cuban  relations  since  1961  have  been 
the  debate  over  the  correct  means  for  Com- 
munist Parties  to  take  power  and  the  direc- 
tion of  Cuba's  economic  development.  Both 
countries  eventually  yielded  to  accommoda- 
tion. 

In  connection  with  Cuba's  economic  de- 
velopment. Castro  acceded  late  in  1965  to 
Moscow's  Insistence  that  Cuba  concentrate 
on  Increased  agricultural  output  Instead  of 
Industrialization.  In  turn,  Moscow  provided 
some  degree  of  support  for  Castro's  revolu- 
tionary goals.'-'  This  consisted  of  vocal  sup- 
port for  armed  struggle  during  the  African, 
Asian,  Latin  American  solidarity  conference 
m  Havana  early  In  1966.  Also,  prestige  for 
Cuba  was  derived  from  the  establishment  of 
the  Organization  for  Latin  American  Soli- 
darity in  Havana  and  associated  conti- 
nental meetings.  Complete  acconunodation 
has  yet  to  be  achieved,  although  the  present 
tendency  is  for  all  groups— Cuba,  the  Soviet 
Union,    and    local    Communist    Parties — to 
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oomprcmlM.  NoOMtbtleaa,  Caatro  still  appears 
to  be  a  compualve  revolutlonlat  and,  to  some 
degree,  tinpredlctable. 

R.  A.  StevezBon,  who  Is  coordinator  of 
Cuban  affairs  In  the  U.S.  Dep«rtznent  of 
State,  Tiewi  tb»  principal  contributions  of 
Cuba  to  trouble  in  Latin  America  as  three- 
fold— ^training,  propaganda,  and  material 
support.  In  order  of  importance.  In  the  same 
report.  Brigadier  General  Brown  of  the  De- 
fense Intelligence  Agency,  reports  the  train- 
ing and  indoctrination  of  "several  thousand 
Latin  Americans"  In  Cuba  and  of  at  least  4 
proven  Instances  of  direct  Cuban  support 
to  Insurgent  groups.  In  propaganda.  Radio 
Havana  Is  the  primary  source  of  Cuban 
propaganda  with  an  average  at  the  end  of 
1966  of  163  hours  per  week  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica.** However,  listener  response  is  reported 
as  "poor"  due  to  difficulty  in  reception  and 
"dull  programs."  Mr.  Stevenson  concludes, 
"In  my  personal  opinion  be  | Castro)  is  still 
a  threat.  [However]  I  think  that  each  year 
be  Is  a  failure  and  doesn't  achieve  all  the 
things  that  he  talks  about,  that  his  Influ- 
ence and  his  image  are  tarnished."  *  Recent 
emphasis  in  increasing  unilateral  ties  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  countries  In 
Latin  America  Is  another  indicator  of  Cuban 
decline.  Additionally,  the  Organization  of 
American  States  has  taken  an  increasingly 
hostile  view  of  Cuba  and  communism  in  Lat- 
in America,  further  decreasing  Cuban  pres- 
tige and  effectiveness."* 

In  summary,  although  the  major  irritants 
to  Sovlet-Cubaox  relations  have  yielded  to 
accommodation,  Castro  is  still  a  combina- 
tion of  bitter  and  sweet — an  Independent 
dependent.  Cuba  symbolizes  Communist 
success  In  the  American  backyard.  However, 
so  long  as  Cuba  remains  defiant  of  both  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  established  parties  In 
Latin  America,  its  usefulness  as  a  staging 
area  is  downgraded. 

in — CONCLUSIONS  ' 

Traditionally,  Soviet  poUcy  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica has  been  one  of  limited  involvement.  Un- 
til recently  it  sought  to  work  through  the 
local  Communist  Parties  in  the  achievement 
of  its  goal,  using  the  Russian  revolution  as 
a  pattern  for  takeover.  However,  2  major  con- 
siderations have  led  to  a  shift  In  policy.  First, 
the  Soviet  experience  with  the  developing 
countries  primarily  In  Asia  and  Africa,  has 
led  to  a  deemphasis  of  and  less  rellaxfce  on 
local  Communist  Parties,  trade  unions,  and 
violent  revolutions.  Second,  although  estab- 
lished as  a  base  for  communism  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere.  Cuba  has  also  created  major 
economic  problems  for  the  Soviets  and  a 
challenge  by  Castro  for  leadership  of  the 
Communist  movement  In  Latin  America. 

The  subsequent  policy  has  been  one  In 
which  the  Soviets  seek  more  direct  govern- 
mental contacts  with  the  respective  coun- 
tries. By  expanding  their  diplomatic,  com- 
mercial, and  cultural  exchange  ties  with  the 
countries  of  Latin  America,  the  Soviets  de- 
velop a  closer  association  with  elements  that 
are  both  desirable  and  exploitable  for  So- 
viet encouragement  of  radical  nationalism 
and  antl-"U.S.  imperialism."  In  seeking  this 
association  the  Soviets  have  opted  for  the 
""united  front""^a  broad  alliance  between 
non-Communist  reformist  groups,  the  local 
Communist  Party,  and  guerrilla  groups.  The 
"'front"  would  promote  radical  nationalism 
and  condemn  U.S.  Influence. 

This  Soviet  strategy  has  the  appearance  of 
being  both  realistic  and  opportunistic.  It  is 
comparatively  inexpensive  and  limits  the 
Ikellhood  of  prematurely  establishing  states 
that  might  require  large  amounts  of  aid. 
such  as  Cuba.  At  the  same  time  it  offers  the 
possibility  of  undermining  existing  authority 
and  U.S.  inrfuence.  While  this  policy  may  not 
guarantee  success.  It  Is  practical  In  terms 
of  the  present  political  climate  in  Latin 
America  and  keeps  Soviet  economic  and  mil- 
itary expenditures  in  this  area  within  their 
ability  to  supjjKnt.  Also,  this  strategy  has  the 


side  effect  of  reducing  the  Castro  influence  in 
local  Communist  Pwtles  and  revolutionary 
groups. 

Althotigh  there  is  no  assurance  that  In- 
creased nationalism  "will  necessarily  lead  to 
Increased  Soviet  Influence  and  penetration, 
the  United  States  should  not  Ignore  this 
threat.  Neither  shoiUd  It  blindly  resist 
nationalistic  movements,  for  to  do  so  would 
certainly  be  counter-productive.  Fundamen- 
tally, U.S.  policy  for  the  next  several  dec- 
ades should  avoid  an  excessive  U.S.  presence 
or  exposure,  yet  encourage  and  provide/eco- 
nomic assistance  for  constructive  regional 
and  functional  programs  such  as  Latin 
American  Common  Market,  regional  fisheries, 
multinational  transportation  systems,  land 
resource  development  et  cetera.  Success  in 
these  areas  would  sap  energy  from  radical 
nationalism,  thereby  reducing  the  threat 
from  a  major  Soviet  tool  for  promotion  of 
conununlsm  in  Latin  America. 

"It  Is  your  attitude,  and  the  suspicion  that 
you  are  maturing  the  boldest  designs  against 
him,  that  imposes  on  your  enemy." — Fred- 
erick The  Great:  Instructions  for  His  Gen- 
erals, ix,  1747. 
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promises  be  honored  Immediately,  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  Instability  that  follows  any 
more  or  less  substantial  reform,  and  by  con- 
stantly stepping  up  the  demands  of  the  pub- 
lic, the  more  backward  sections  of  which  have 
believed  that  the  loudly  advertised  reforms 
would  bring  at>out  a  radical  improvement. 

-■»  Y.  Oodunsky  and  V,  Sellvanov. "'  "Apostles 
of  ''eace'  In  Latin  America,"'  International 
Affairs  (Moscow),  April  1967,  p.  24-28. 

="  Kamynln,  p.  30. 

'^  Dalton  and:Miranda.  p.  46. 

'-  Ibid.,  p.  46-47. 

■■■  Kamynln.  p.  30. 

*'  Robert  M.  Sayre,  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Inter- American  Affairs,  testi- 
fied In  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  p.  81,  and  reported. 

Our  overall  military  assistance  in  equip- 
ment and  services,  to  all  of  Latin  America  Is 
limited  ...  to  $85  million  (In  fiscal  year 
1967)  with  most  of  the  program  going  for 
Internal  security  and  civic  action  activities. 
Our  Public  Safety  program  for  assisting  the 
police  establishments  of  Latin  America  totals 
about  85.3  million  this  fiscal  year  ( 1967) . 

•■'^  Y.  Gvozdev,  "Latin  America:  Wall  Street's 
New  Tactics,"  Neva  Times,  6  September  1967. 
p.  18.  Leonldov.  p.  55. 

"■"Louis  Halle.  Dream  «nd  Reality  (New 
York:  Harper,  1958),  p.  173-174. 

=•  "Brazil:  Something  Wild."  Neiosweek.  15 
January  1968.  p.  43. 

-'  Kermlt  Brown,  Assistant  Director  ( Latin 
America),  U.S.  Information  Agency,  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  p.  55-57. 

■"'  Tyagunenko,  p.  56.  ^  l. 

*■■  According  to  Dalton  arid  Miranda  ( p.  49 
and  52).  "Latin  America  Is  approaching  the 
average  level  of  capitalist  development  .... 
National  Income  per  capita  Is  roughly  8440. 
which  Is  relatively  close  to  the  average  world 
Index."  and  "two  or  three  times  higher  than 
in  other  parts  of  the  "third  world."  "  There 
are  also  significant  economic  contrasts  |fom 
country  to  country  and  from  urban  to  rural 
within  each  country.  "Argentina  with  Its 
average  per  capita  Income  of  8780  annually,"' 
contrasts  with  ".Brazil  and  Bolivia  where  the 
corresponding  figure  is  8390  and  8140."  How- 
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•wr,  vvMi  thArper  lnt«m*l  oontrMta  may 
Mdct  b*twMn  urb*n  workers  Mid  runU  peaa* 
anU  or  Indiana. 

•■  Oalton  and  Miranda,  p  53 
*  "Th«  Latin  American  Working  Claaa — lU 
Str«nKth  and  Weakneaa."  Nev  Timea.  33  Au- 
g\i»t  10«7.  p.  3. 

"  A.  Mazln.  "Trade  Brings  Peoples  Closer 
Together."  Pravita.  15  December  1M7.  p  4. 
condensed  text  In  The  Current  Digest  of  the 
Soviet  Press,  3  January  1948,  p.  15.  Accord- 
ing to  Milton  Korner,  "Soviet  Aid  and 
Trade."  Current  Hintory,  October  1M7.  p  220. 
the  trade  agreements  with  Brazil  and  Chile 
call  for  Soviet  delivery  of  machinery  and 
equipment  on  credit  and  Soviet  acceptance 
of  35  percent  and  30  percent,  respectively,  of 
the  repayments  in  manufactured  and  seml- 
proceseed  goods  with  the  remainder  of  pay- 
ment In  commodities. 

"  Marshall  I.  Goldman.  Soviet  foreign  Aid 
(New  York:  Praeger.  19«7).  p    157-195 

•*  Mazln.  p.  4.  Sol  M   UnowlU.  US   Repre- 
sentative to  the  Council  of  the  Organization 
of  American   States,   reported  In   the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  p.  81-89.  that 
Cuban    trade    (export    and    Import)    totaled 
$1,580  million  In  1988   About  77  percent  was 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europ>e. 
'    IncMdlng  about  (370  million  In  Soviet  aid  in 
-   the-form  of  long-term  credits  and  sugar  price 
subsidies.  The  remaining  23  percent  was  with 
free  world  countries. 
"  Goldman,  p  157-158. 

""Twenty-third  Party  Congress  Empha- 
sizes Importance  of  Foreign  Trade." 
Vneahnyaya  Torgovlya  (Foreign  Trade). 
Moscow.  Rlay  1968.  p  3-5.  translated  text 
published  In  US.  Oept  of  Commerce.  Joint 
Publications  Research  Service.  USSK  Inter- 
natiOTUii  Economic  Relations,  no.  63.  (Wash- 
ington: 1988).  p  3-4. 

••  Arthur  P  Whltaker  and  David  C  Jordan. 
Nationalism  in  Contemporary  Latin  America 
(New  York:  Free  Press.  1988).  p    10. 
■>  Oswald,  p.  4 
••  Brown,  p.  57. 

"  Whltaker  and  Jordan,  p    10. 
"A.    Shulgovsky.    "Arms    and    Politics    In 
Latin  America."  International  Affairs  (Mos- 
cow). May  1987.  p.  33-34. 

"V.  Israclyan.  ed  .  Soviet  Foreign  Policy 
(Moscow    Progress.  1987).  p.  174-175 

"Ibid.,  p.  190  Quote  U  from  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
SoTlet  Union  Report  to  the  22d  Congress  of 
the  CPSU. 

"  Brown,  p    57.  and  M    Kremnev.  "Soviet- 
Colombian  Relations."  Neto  Times,  31  Janu- 
ary  1988.  p   15. 
*•  Brown,  p.  71. 

"  Ibid  ,  p.  61-82  Mr.  Brown  did  not  deHne 
any  of  the  policies  or  actions  causing  criti- 
cism and  resentment  and  none  of  the  Con- 
gressmen questioned  what  they  might  be! 

"Sayre.  p  78  According  to  Sayre.  party 
membership  Is  largest  In  Chile  and  Argentina. 
The  Argentine  membership  has  been  esti- 
mated at  close  to  60.000.  and  the  Chilean 
party  has  approximately  30.000.  In  compari- 
son, the  Cubans  claim  a  membership  of  about 
60.000.  Although  technically  legal,  the  Ar- 
gentine party  has  not  been  allowed  to  partici- 
pate In  recent  elections.  According  to  Cor- 
valan  (p  49-50).  the  Influential  Chilean 
party  polled  354.000  votes  in  the  April  1987 
elections  for  about  15  percent  of  the  vote. 
As  a  coalition,  total  Communist-Socialist 
vote  was  about  30  percent. 

*  "The  Havana  Three  Continents  Confer- 
ence." Communist  Affairs.  January-February 

1986.  p.  17;  "The  23d  Congress  of  the  CPSU." 
Communist  Affairs.  March-April  1988.  p.  22: 
"At  the  OLAS  Conference."  Pravda.  8  August 

1987.  p.  5.  translated  In  The  Current  Digest  of 
the  Soviet  Press.  23  August  1987.  p  20. 

••  Sayre.  p.  80. 

■^'  "For  Militant  Unity — Statement  of  Com- 
munlst  Parties  of  Seven  Latin  American 
Countries."  Pravda.  19  June  1967.  p.  5,  trans- 


lated In  771  e  Citrreitf  iMpett  o/  the  Soviet 
Press.  13  July  1987.  p.  33. 

«  Dlnersteln.  p.  31-32. 

"D.  Tretlak.  "Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Union: 
the  Growing  Accommodation.  1984-1985," 
OrlHs,  Summer  1987.  p.  440. 

**  Burton  R  Brown.  Deputy  Assistant  Di- 
rector for  Intelligence  Production,  Defense 
Intelligence  Agency.  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  p.  33.  57.  Shortwave  trans- 
mission to  Latin  America  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  Eastern  Europe,  and  Communist 
China  was  reported  to  total  312  hours  a  week 
at  the  end  of  1988 

*^  Stevenson,  p.  36. 

"A  historical  listing  of  OAS  action  Is  pro- 
vided by  Sol  M.  Unowltz.  US  Representative 
to  the  Council  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States.  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  p  81-89. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  for  June 
16  through  July  3  oi.  account  of  official 
business  to  attend  International  Labor 
Organization  Conference. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS   GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts  'at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Hunt)  for  10  minutes,  to- 
day; and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Brooks),  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter )  : 

Mr.  McCarthy,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Plood.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rarick.  for  45  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSIONS  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hunt)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  MiZE. 

Mr.  Steicbr  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Dellenbacx. 

Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Horton. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Stafford. 

Mr.  Hunt  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Tait. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Keith  in  three  instances. 

(The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Foreman)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.    SCHNBEBBLI. 

Mrs.  Reio  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Tajt. 

Mr.    SCHERLB. 

(The  following  Members  ^at  the  re- 


quest of  Mr.  Brooks)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  ElLBBRG. 

Mr.  Patmam. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Baring  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Priedel. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  in  Ave  instances. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  PoDELL  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  EoMONDsoN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Oarmatz. 

Mr.  Satterfield  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Perkins. 

Mr.  St  Germain. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Annunzio. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza. 

Mr.  Daddario  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  DuLSKi  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Gray. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Cabell. 

Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Evnrs  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Fascell. 

Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  Bingham. 

Mr.  Marsh. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
thai,  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
lat  1  o'clock  and  28  minutes  p.m.),  un- 
der its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
joui-ned  until  Monday,  June  16,  1969, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xlll,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FALLON:  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  H.R.  11249.  A  bill  to  amend  the  John 
F.  Kennedy  Center  Act  to  authorize  addi- 
tional funds  for  such  center  (Rept.  No.  91- 
309 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  2890.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2(3). 
section  8c(2).  and  section  8c(6)(l)  of  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of 
1937.  as  amended:  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  91-310.  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  2777.  A  bill  to  enable  potato  growers 
to  finance  a  nationally  coordinated  research 
and  promotion  program  to  improve  their 
competitive  position  and  expand  their  mar- 
kets for  potatoes  by  increasing  consumer 
acceptance  of  such  potatoes  and  potato 
products  and  by  Improving  the  quality  of 
potatoes  and  potato  products  that  are  made 
ava'lable  to  the  consumer;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  91-311).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  Agriculture 
H.R.  9946.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the    Secretary    of    Agriculture    to    quitclaim 
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retained  rights  In  certain  tracts  of  land  to 
the  Board  of  Education  of  Lee  County,  S.C. 
(Rept.  No.  91-312).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 
Mr.  BtTRTON  of  California.  Mr.  Byrke 
of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Ftn.- 
TON  of  Pennsylvania,  Mrs.  Mink, 
Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Podeix,  Mr.  Pollock, 
Mr.  Powell,  Mr.  Rotbal.  Mr.  Waldie, 
Mr.  WHALLET,  and  Mr.  Wold)  : 

H.R.  12094.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Depart- 
ment of  Maritime  Affairs,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By  Mr.  BARING: 

H.R.  12095.  A  bill  to  restore  the  golden 
eagle  program  to  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  12096.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Federal 
Medical  Evaluations  Board  to  carry  out  the 
functions,  powers,  and  duties  of  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  relating 
to  the  regulation  of  biological  products, 
medical  devices,  and  drugs,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 

H.R.  12097.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  to  extend  its  protection  to  workers 
employed  in  the  demolition,  dismantling,  re- 
moval, and/or  salvaging  of  public  buildings; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  12098.  A  bill  to  amend  the  prevailing 
wage  provisions  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  to 
include  subsistence  allowances;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  12099.  A  bill  to  provide  that  Flag  Day 
shall  be  a  legal  public  holiday  which  shall  be 
celebrated  on  the  second  Monday  in  June; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  12100.  A  bill  relating  to  the  construc- 
tion, modification,  alteration,  repair,  paint- 
ing, or  decoration  of  buildings  leased  for  pub- 
lic purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  ^ 

H.R.  12101.  A  bill  to  amend  part  A  of  title 
rv  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  repeal  the 
limitation  upon  the  number  of  children  with 
respect  to  whom  Federal  payments  may  be 
made  after  June  1969  under  the  program  of 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  chUdren;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 

HJl.  12102.  A  biU  to  encourage  Institutions 
of  higher  education  to  adopt  rules  and  regu- 
lations to  govern  the  conduct  of  students  and 
faculty,  to  assure  jthe  right  to  free  expression, 
to  assist  such  institutions  In  their  efforts  to 
prevent  and  control  campus  disorders,  and 
to  amend  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana : 

H.R.  12103.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  44  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
such  chapter  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
the  sale  or  delivery  of  certain  ammunition  for 
rifles  or  shotguns:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD: 

H.R.  12104.  A  bUl  to  expedite  delivery  of 
special  delivery  mail,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Ofllce  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 

H.R.  12105.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  as- 
signment of  a  member  of  an  armed  force 
to  combat  area  duty  if  a  brother  of  such 
member  dies.  Is  In  missing  status,  or  is  to- 
tally disabled  as  a  result  of  service  In  the 


Armed  Forces  In  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

ByMr.  HANNA: 

H.R.  12108.  A  bUI  to  amend  title  HI  of 
part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1981 
to  provide  for  a  program  of  Investment  guar- 
antees in  Latin  American  countries  to  en- 
courage local  participation  in  self-help  com- 
munity development  projects;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HARSHA : 

H.R.  12107.  A  bill  to  establish  an  inde- 
pendent agency  to  perform  oversight  func- 
tions with  respect  to  procurement  by  the 
military  departments,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 

H.R.  13108.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  redis- 
tribution of  unused  quota  numbers;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  POLLOCK: 

H.R.  12109.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  pay- 
ment for  chiropractors'  services  under  the 
program  of  supplementary  medical  Insurance 
benefits  for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 

H.R.  12110.  A  bill  to  provide  for  improved 
employee-management  relations  in  the  pos- 
tal service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  12111.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  po- 
sitions in  the  postal  field  service,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  12112.  A  bill  to  amend  subchapter 
m  of  chapter  83  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  civil  service  retirement,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  12113.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  an  established  work- 
week, a  new  system  of  overtime  compensation 
for  postal  field  service  employees,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  12114.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  89  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  en- 
rollment charges  for  Federal  employees' 
health  benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
ByMr.  RONAN: 

H.R.  12115.  A  bill  to  provide  for  improved 
employee-management  relations  in  the  postal 
service,  and  for  other  ptirposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Addabbo,  Mr.  BiAGGi,  Mr.  Bingham, 
Mr.  Caret,  Mr.  Farbstein,  Mr.  Gil- 
bert, Mr.  Halpern,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr. 
Podell,  Mr.  Powell,  Mr.  Ryan,  and 
Mr.  Schcuer)  : 

H.R.  12116.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  authorization 
for  grants  for  communicable  disease  control: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

ByMr.  RYAN: 

H.R.  12117.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  park  sys- 
tem for  the  Atlantic  iirban  region,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  (for  himself  and 
Mr  Tiernan)  : 

H.R.  12118.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance for  the  acquisition,  renovation,  or  con- 
struction of  day  care  centers:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 

H.R.  12119.  A  biU  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  award- 
ing of  an  appurtenance  to  certain  campaign 
medals  to  indicate  that  the  recipients  there- 
of participated  in  combat  during  the  cam- 
paigns; *^o  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  12120.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  from  $600 
to  $1,000  the  personal  income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a  dependent,  and 


the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age  and 
blindness) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By    Mr.    SAYLOR     (for    himself.    Mr. 
WHH'EHUitST,   Mr.    Marsh,   and    Mr. 
DoNOHtn:)  : 
H.R.  12121.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
4.  1966  (80  Stat.  259).  as  amended  by  the  act 
of  December  12.  1967  (81  Stat.  567);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  UDALL: 
H  R.  12122.  A  bill   to  enlarge   the  bound- 
aries of  the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  in 
the  State  of  Arizona:   to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  12123.  A  bin  to  readjust  the  compen- 
sation of  the  Advisory  Board  for  the  Post 
Office  Department:  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  12124.  A  bill  to  implement  the  Fed- 
eral employees'  pay  comparability  system,  to 
establish  a  Federal  Management-Labor  Sal- 
ary Survey  Board,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

ByMr.  ULLMAN: 
H.R.  12126.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  engage  in  a  feasibility 
investigation  relative  to  the  Calapooia  divi- 
sion of  the  Willamette  River  project;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON : 
H.R.  12126.  A  bill  to  afford  protection  to 
the  public  from  offensive  intrusion  into  their 
homes  through  the  postal  service  of  sexually 
oriented  mall  matter,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  12127.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4009  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  payment  by  the  sender  of  all  costs  to  the 
United  States  allocable  to  the  sender,  in 
connection  with  the  administration  of  such 
section  by  the  Postmaster  General  with  re- 
spect to  the  mailing  of  pandering  advertise- 
ments by  the  sender  in  violation  of  such 
section,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 
H.J.  Res.  776.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  issuance  of  a  commemorative  postage 
stamp  in  honor  of  the  centennial  of  Hunter 
College:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  TAPT: 
H.J.  Res.  777.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  direct- 
ing the  flag  of  the  United  States  to  be  dis- 
played at  half-staff  on  the  first  day  of  each 
month  in  honor  of  the  men  and  women  who 
have  died  in  the  Vietnam  conflict;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bingham.  Mr.  Blatnik.  Mr.  Brown 
of  California.  Mr.  BtrrroN,  Mr.  Con- 
YEKS,  Mr.  DiGGS.  Mr.  Eckharot,  Mr. 
'  Edwards  of  California.  Mr.  William 
D.  Ford,  Mr.  Gallagher.  Mr.  Hawk- 
ins. Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia. 
Mr.  Helstoski.  Mr.  Koch.  Mr.  Mikva. 
Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Ottincer.  Mr.  Ros- 
enthal,   Mr.    Ryan.    Mr.    Scheuer. 
Mr.  Tiernan.  Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  Whalen. 
and  Mr.  Reuss)  : 
H.  Res.  439.   Resolution   urging   the   Presi- 
dent to  resubmit  to  the  Senate  for  ratifica- 
tion the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925  banning  the 
first  tise  of  gas  and  bacteriological  warfare; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD: 
HJl.  12128.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William 
Heidman.   Jr.;    to    the   Committee   oa    the 
Judiclarv. 
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June  12,  1969 


OSA   HEAD   HELPS   ADVANCE  PAIR 
HOnSINO 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OP   PXKNSTXVAMIA 

IN  THK  SKIf  ATB  OF  THE  XTNTTED  STATES 
TTiursday,  June  12.  1969 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Invite  the  attention  of 
Congress  to  an  article  that  commends 
the  effort  on  equal  opportiuilty  and  fair 
housing  that  is  being  conducted  by  Rob- 
ert Ij.  Kunzlg.  head  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  who  was  formerly 
my  administrative  assistant  and  long- 
time friend. 

As  William  Raspberry  writes  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  June  11.  1969: 

QfiA  thus  could  strike  tbe  same  kind  of 
blow  for  fair  bousing  as  the  Pentagon  did 
wltb  its  1967  order  to  place  off-llmiu  to  all 
~S«rvl<Mfien  apartments  that  refused  to  rent 
to  IfegTO  servicemen. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  aitlcle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoid, 
as  follows: 
Nxw  OeA  Chiep  Crntae  Accnciks'  Trend  to 

"DSCXNTaAUZX  " 

(By  William  Raspberry) 

For  several  years,  the  General  Services  .Ad- 
ministration— partly  unthinkingly  and  part- 
ly ••  a  result  of  an  old  Elsenhower  edict — 
has  been  "decentralizing"  low-level  govern- 
ment employees  out  of  work. 

The  decentralization  trend  was  In  some 
measure  the  outgrowth  of  an  official  preoc- 
cupation with  atomic  war.  The  Idea  was  to 
make  it  difficult  for  a  single  enemy  attack 
to  Immobilize  the  government. 

But  It  also  stemmed  from  QSA's  efforts 
to  meet  growing  demands  for  modem,  well- 
appointed  office  space  wltb  parking  and 
greenery.  And  since  the  building  growth 
was  heaviest  In  the  suburbs.  OSA  started 
"'looking  m  that  direction,  unmindful,  one 
supposes,  of  the  hardships  It  was  working 
on  th-  government's  low-grade  black  em- 
ployes for  whom  transportation  was  Inade- 
quate and  moving  was  out  of  the  question. 

The  trend  continued,  however,  long  after 
these  hardships  had  been  called  to  QSA's  at- 
tention. GSA  kept  pointing  to  the  Elsen- 
hower decree  as  Its  Justification. 

Now  a6A°s  new  administrator,  Robert 
L.  Kunzlg.  has  moved  to  stop  the  agency  from 
riding  roughshod  over  the  poor  folk.  He  has 
done  so  by  ordering  revisions  in  the  Federal 
property  management  regulations. 

Rules  apply  both  to  construction  of  public 
buildings  and  the  leasing  of  privately  held 
space  now  Include  this  provision : 

In  selecting  sites  for  building  or  leasing 
office  space,  "OSA  will  avoid  locations  which 
will  work  a  hardship  on  employes  because 
(1'  there  is  a  lack  of  adequate  housing  for 
low  and  middle  Income  employes  within  a 
reasonable  proximity  and  (2)  the  location  Is 
not  readily  accessible  from  other  areas  of  the 
urbai.  center." 

The  new  rule,  which  became  effective  upon 
Its  pubUcatlon  In  the  May  29  Federal  Regis- 
ter, represents  a  major  advance  In  OSA's 
thinking. 

Less  than  two  years  ago,  the  agency  was 
locating  Federal  agencies  in  such  com- 
plexes as  Arlington's  Crystal  City  which  were 
refusing  to  rent  apartments  to  Negroes.  After 
some  official   pressure,  GSA  worked  out   an 


agreement  whereby  Crystal  City  would  i«Bt 
to  Ifegroes  who  worked  for  an  agwncy  liowtd 
in  the  eoonplex  And  this  limited  agreement 
was  Intcrpieted  as  narrowly  as  possible. 

9or  emample,  although  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  had  offices  In  Crystal  City, 
a  Negro  FDA  employe  was  denied  opportunity 
to  rent  an  apartment  there  because  be 
worked  at  another  location. 

Kunzlg's  recent  decree  may  help  to  avoid 
that  kind  of  nonaenae.  It  may  also  help  to 
deaegregate  the  suburb*.  The  people  who  are 
developing  the  office  building  complexes 
around  the  Beltway  know  that  the  Govern- 
ment makes  a  very  good  tenant,  and  they 
can  be  expected  to  do  what  they  can  to  con- 
vlr.-re  GSA  that  they  are  worthy  landlords. 

GSA  thus  could  strike  tbe  same  kind  of 
blow  for  lair  housing  as  the  Pentagon  did 
with  tu  1967  order  that  placed  off  limits  to 
all  servicemen  apartments  that  refused  to 
rent  to  Negro  servicemen. 

The  GSA  rule  change  goes  even  further 
than  the  Pentagon  edict.  The  latter  was  con- 
cerned prtmarlly  with  racial  dlscrlmtnatlon. 
GSA's  order  speaks  not  only  to  the  avail- 
ability of  housing  without  regard  to  race  but 
■tlso  to  the  availability  of  housing  within  the 
price  range  of  the  affected  employes. 

Kunzlg  said  his  order  Is  In  line  with 
President  Nixon's  directions  to  "provide 
maximum  Job  opportiuiltles  for  persons  In 
less  advantaged  groups."  He  thereby  Indi- 
cates his  awareneas  that  housing  opportunity 
Is  an   Integral  part  of  Job  opportunity. 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  486 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  12.  1969 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  a  resolution 
by  another  city  in  my  district,  the  city  of 
Lomita,  Calif.,  urging  the  creation  of  a 
Presidential  Commission  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  to  help  control 
the  flow  of  narcotics  and  oangerous  drugs 
between  our  two  countries. 

This  resolution  asks  thr  President  to 
set  up  a  joint  commission  with  the  Mexi- 
can Government  as  Congressman  Dick 
Hanna  and  I  proposed  in  House  Joint 
Resolution  486. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  and  that  of 
many  people  in  California,  that  President 
Nixon  can  be  persuaded  to  take  the  nec- 
essary steps  to  set  up  such  a  commission. 
This  is  vital  in  order  to  halt  the  abusive 
use  of  harmful  drugs.  If  we  ignore  this 
threat  to  our  society,  then  the  future 
cost  to  society  will  be  immense  in  terms 
of  crime,  and  human  degradation.  I  am 
including  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  the 
resolution  by  the  city  of  Lomita  and  a 
copy  of  the  bill  which  we  have  intro- 
duced-: 

RCSOLVTION  No.  09-24 
A  resolution  of  the  city  council  of  the 

city  of  Lomita 
Whereas,  the  most  effective  way  to  stop  the 
Illicit  traffic  In  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs 
Into  our  community  is  to  cut  off  the  supply 
nt  Its  source,  there  should  be  established  a 
Joint  presidential  conunission  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  to  vmdertake  an 


action  program  to  control  the  flow  of  nar- 
cotics between  the  two  countries;   and 

Whereas,  In  1959,  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
of  the  County  of  Loe  Angeles  requested  Presi- 
dent Blsenhower  to  establish  a  control  com- 
mUslon  to  which  he  responded  by  sending  a 
fact-finding  team  to  Los  Angeles  and  other 
clUcs  to  Investigate  the  drug  traffic  problem: 
and 

Whereas,  In  1962,  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy called  the  first  White  House  Conference 
on  Narcotics  and  Drug  Abuse,  and,  while 
Jiere  was  much  discussion  and  debate,  little 
notion  resulted:  and 

Whereas,  In  March.  1968,  Supervisor  Ken- 
neth Hahn  urged  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son to  continue  to  seek  at  the  presidential 
level  the  establishment  of  a  Joint  commis- 
sion with,  but  he  could  not  Include  it  In  his 
program  at  that  time;  and 

Whereas,  In  1947,  a  Joint  presidential  com- 
mission was  established  to  set  up  controls  for 
hoof  and  mouth  disease  which  was  plaguing 
cattle  on  both  sides  of  the  l>order,  such  a 
commission  Is  even  more  needed  for  the 
health  of  our  young  people  whose  lives  are 
dally  Influenced  by  the  ready  supply  of 
marijuana,  barbltuates  and  other  danger- 
ous drugs  which  must  be  cut  off  by  striking 
at  the  steady  stream  of  UUdt  traffic  across 
the  border  with  Mexico. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the 
City  Council  of  the  City  of  Lomita  respect- 
fully requests  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon,  to 
establish  with  tbe  President  of  Mexico,  the 
Honorable  Gustave  Diaz  Ordaz.  to  halt  the 
illicit  flow  of  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs 
between  our  two  countries,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forewarded  to  Secretary  of  State 
William  P.  Rogers.  Attorney  General  John  N. 
Mitchell.  Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare  Robert  H.  Finch  and  to  California 
U.S.  Senators  and  Representative  Glenn  An- 
derson In  the  Congress. 

Approved  and  adopted  this  Stli  day  of  May. 
1969. 

d-TDC  S.  Bernhardt, 

Mayor. 

Attest: 

Dawn  R.  Tomita, 

City  Clerk. 

H.J.  Res.  486 

Joint  Resolution  to  request  the  President  to 
negotiate   with   the  Mexican   Government 
for    the    purpose    of    setting    up    a    Joint 
United  States-Mexican  commission  to  in- 
vestigate the  flow  of  marihuana,  narcotic 
drugs,   and  dangerous  drugs  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico 
Whereas  Mexico  Is  the  primary  source  of 
supply    for    narcotic    drugs    and    dangerous 
drugs  brought  into  the  southwestern  part  of 
the  United  States:  and 

Whereas  these  narcotic  drugs  and  danger- 
ous drugs  are  subsequently  distributed 
throughout  the  United  States:  and 

Whereas  100  per  centum  of  the  marihuan.i 
seized  by  the  enforcement  officials  In  the 
southwest  part  of  the  United  States  comes 
from  Mexico;  and 

Whereas  the  smuggling  of  narcotic  drugs 
and  dangerous  drugs  Into  tbe  United  States 
poses  the  largest  single  problem  for  collectors 
of  the  customs  and  for  the  Federal  courts  In 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  United  States; 
.nnd 

Whereas  the  use  of  narcotic  drugs  and 
dangerous  drugs  by  juveniles  has  greatly  In- 
creased due  to  the  easy  accessibility  of  such 
drugs  from  Mexico:   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  is 


I 

Jum  12,  1969 

requested  to  initiate  negotiations  with  the 
Government  of  Mexico  for  the  purpose  of 
setting  up  a  Joint  United  States-Mexican 
commission  to  investigate  and  to  recommend 
appropriate  solutions  concerning  the  flow 
of  marihuana,  narcotic  drugs,  and  dangerous 
drugs  lietween  said  countries. 


EULOGY  OF  BEN  LEVINE  BY  JOSEPH 
BELSKY 


HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or    NEWjrORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  June  12,  1969 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
11.  1969,  Mr.  Ben  Levlne,  a  long-time 
leader  In  the  trade  union  movement  In 
New  York  City,  passed  away.  Mr.  Levlne 
was  business  representative  for  the  He- 
brew Butcher  Workers  Union  for  over 
40  years. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  eulogy 
of  Mr.  Levlne  delivered  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Belsky,  international  vice  president  of 
the  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and 
Butcher  Workmen  of  North  America,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  eulogy 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ben  Levlne  was  a  big  man!  Big  In  many 
ways.  Large  of  stature  but  of  far  greater 
Importance  waa  the  bigness  of  his  heart,  his 
compassion  and  his  spirit! 

This  loved  and  loving  husband — father — 
grandfather  was  my  friend  and  colleague 
through  all  of  the  43  years  that  we  shared 
together.  He  had  unlimited  energy,  a  genial, 
delightful  personality  and  possessed  of  the 
generous  Instincts  of  a  fine,  gracious  gen- 
tleman. 

Ben  was  a  fine  family  man — he  loved  to 
be  with  his  family.  He  was  a  devoted  hus- 
band to  Tlble.  He  was  an  affectionate  father 
to  Marsh  and  Sylvia.  He  maintained  a  close 
relationship  with  his  sons-in-law  Teddy  and 
Mel.  He  adored  his  4  grandchildren  and  they 
returned  that  love  In  full  measure. 

During  his  illness,  his  children  and  grand- 
children were  with  him  continuously — all  of 
them.  Tlble,  Marsha,  Sylvia.  Mel  and  Teddy 
were  dally  visitors  to  his  hospital  bedside — 
and  when  he  returned  home,  they  saw  to 
his  every  need  and  desire — not  out  of  any 
sense  of  duty  but  with  full  proud  hearts 
bearing  their  love  with  great,  great  dignity. 

No  one  whose  privilege  It  was  to  know 
him  Is  likely  to  forget  the  candor  of  his 
faith,  the  warm  and  glowing  brightness  of 
his  friendship. 

What  he  preached,  he  practiced.  What  he 
believed,  he  believed  fully  and  completely 
w^lth  all  of  his  heart  and  soul.  He  fought  very 
hard  for  every  cause  In  which  he  enlisted — 
for  they  were  good  and  right.  And  others 
learned  to  know  the  Tightness  of  these  causes 
for  Ben  never  gave  mere  "Up"  service  to 
such  circumstance.  We  were  proud  to  Join 
with  Ben  and  he  rejoiced  In  the  sharing  of 
his   causes   with   others. 

I  first  met  Ben  Levlne  in  September  of 
1926  some  43  years  ago  when  I  became  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer of  Local  234.  At  that  time 
Ben  Levlne  had  already  become  a  member  of 
the  Union  back  In  1922  when  he  was  a  worker 
111  a  kosher  butcher  shop. 

Our  Union  was  far  from  what  It  is  today. 
We  had  no  money  In  our  treasury.  So  Ben 
Levlne  who  worked  14  hours  a  day  brought 
his  wages  to  the  union  office  and  shared 
them  with  me.  Since  I  was  married  and  had 
a  small  son.  Ben's  first  concern  was  how  I 
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was  going  to  feed  my  family.  And  only  until 
Ben  made  certain  of  that  did  his  thoughts 
turn  to  his  own  needs — that  was  the  Ben 
Levlne  way  back  In  1926 — and  he  never 
changed  from  that  moment  on. 

He  became  an  elected  representative  of  the 
Union  In  June  of  1932  and  served  the  Union 
and  Its  membership  with  honor,  with  pride — 
with  distinction  and  with  love.  For  each  and 
every  day  of  these  past  37  years  he  loved  his 
Union  and  his  members  and  they  returned 
that  love  with  full  and  total  devotion. 

How  can  anyone  forpet  his  speech  at  the 
60th  Anniversary  of  his  Union  held  at  the 
Americana  Hotel — he  came  from  a  sick  bed  to 
attend.  His  speech  that  evening  was  a  great, 
glorious  speech  tinged  with  the  famous  Ben 
Levlne  wit  and  humor.  How  few  of  us  really 
appreciated  the  pain  that  wracked  his  great 
body.  But  he  neither  sought  nor  accepted 
sympathy  or  pity — for  that  wsis  not  his  way 
of  life. 

Ben  always  was  Interested  In  the  "other 
person".  His  own  personal  needs  came  last — 
If  at  all.  During  the  days  of  his  Illness,  a 
fund  raising  affair  was  held  at  this  very 
Community  Center.  Ben  Levlne  telephoned 
countless  friends  from  his  sick  bed  to  secure 
their  contributions  to  this  love  of  his  heart 
and  light  of  his  eyes.  That  his  friends  of  the 
Community  Center  esteemed  him  Is  self- 
evident  In  their  naming  their  ballroom  the 
Ben  Levlne  Auditorium. 

Ben's  mind  was  keen  and  sharp  to  the  very 
end.  My  colleague  Phil  Borus  visited  him 
dally  at  the  hospital  and  then  at  Ben's  home. 
Philip  gave  dally  reports  to  Ben.  And  If  Philip 
couldn't  call  for  an  hour  or  two,  Ben  would 
quickly  call  Philip  at  the  office  to  find  out  If 
any  problems  had  been  encountered. 

There  were  four.  Then  there  were  three. 
And  now  there  are  but  two.  Two  who  will 
never  ever  forget  the  love,  the  faith,  the 
courage  and  the  total  dedication  of  a  great, 
wonderful,  delightful  giant  of  a  man. 

It  would  not  be  a  fitting  service  to  recall 
Ben  Levlne  with  words  of  sadness  or  sorrow 
for  his  goodness,  his  humor  and  his  com- 
passion recall  moments  upon  moments  of 
proudful  happenings  brought  about  because 
of  his  having  been  such  an  Important  part  of 
us  all. 

Words  are  futile  and  Inadequate  at  a  time 
like  this.  We  can  but  bow  our  heads  to  the 
will  of  Ood,  who  Is  the  Father  of  us  all.  and 
but  say  In  our  hearts  and  mind:  Is  there 
beyond  the  silent  night  an  endless  day?  Is 
death  a  door  that  leads  to  light?  We  cannot 
say!  The  tongueless  secret  locked  In  fate! 
We  cannot  know!  We  can — but  watch — and 
wait. 

We  pray  that  his  beloved  family  will  derive 
a  great  measure  of  comfort  In  the  knowledge 
that  we.  too.  share  their  loss  of  a  great, 
great,  wonderful  nian. 


STRATEGIC  POWER  OF  THE  USSR. 


HON.  DAVID  E.  SATTERFIELD  III 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  12,  1969 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
June  issue  of  the  Marine  Corps  Gazette 
contains  an  article  by  Lt.  Col.  Richard 
F.  Staar  on  'The  Strategic  Power  of  the 
U.S.S.R."  The  author,  v.ho  is  on  active 
duty  with  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  has 
authored  several  articles  and  books  and 
has  been  a  professor  of  foreign  affairs 
at  the  National  War  College  since  1967. 
On  July  1  he  will  become  associate  di- 
rector of  the  Hoover  Institution  on  War. 
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Revolution,     and    Peace    at     Stanford 
University. 

This  well-conceived  and  illuminating 
analysis  of  the  Soviet  Union's  alterna- 
tives and  capabilities  is  all  the  more  im- 
portant, coming  as  it  does,  at  a  time 
when  concerted  efforts  are  being  made 
in  this  country  to  depreciate  external 
military  threats  and  to  debilitate  the 
efforts  of  this  Nation  to  maintain  a 
strong  defensive  posture.  I  strongly  rec- 
ommend this  fine  article  to  my  colleagues 
and  invite  their  attention  to  the  fellow- 
ing  quotation  which  in  the  original  ar- 
ticle appeared  with  a  photograph  not 
reproduced  below : 

STR.^TEClc  Power  or  the  U.S.S.R. 
(By  Lt.  Col.  Richard  F.  Staar) 

(Note. — The  views  and  conclusions  ex- 
pressed herein  are  those  of  the  author  and 
should  not  be  interpreted  as  representing  the 
official  opinion  or  policy  of  the  Department 
of  Defense.) 

"The  Soviet  Army  Is  educated  In  the  spirit 
of  friendship  of  peoples  and  of  proletarian 
Internationalism.  That  spirit  of  proletarian 
solidarity,  friendship,  and  mutual  aid  com- 
prises the  very  essence  of  our  army."  Clilef- 
of-Staff  Marshal  M.  V.  Zakharov.  Sov'etskaya 
Rosslya.  (February  23.  1969). 

According  to  an  official  Soviet  definition, 
military  doctrine  represents  a  conceptual 
framework  which  provides  the  means  and 
methods  for  solving  military  tasks  in  the 
Interest  of  politics.  Its  basic  principles  are 
determined  by  the  political  leadership'  1  e.. 
in  reality  by  the  Communist  party.  Doctrine 
Is  Influenced  by  geographic  location,  the  na- 
tional characteristics  of  the  people,  economic 
resources.  Ideology  and  foreign  policy. 
Strategy  remains  dependent  upon  doctrine, 
because  the  latter  formulates  overall  policy 
and  basic  principles. 

Starting  out  from  these  general  guidelines. 
Soviet  military  strategists  then  work  on  prob- 
lems concerning  the  nature  of  war  In  the 
future,  preparation  for  different  types  of 
conflict,  organization  of  the  armed  forces, 
and  methods  for  conducting  warfare.  Marshal 
of  the  Soviet  Union  V.  D.  Sokolovskii  and 
the  co-authors  of  Voennaya  strategiya  (3rd 
edition.  1968)  certainly  exaggerate,  however 
when  they  claim  that  - — 

"Soviet  military  strategy  is  guided  by  the 
progressive,  rational,  and  completely  scien- 
tific theory  of  Marxism-Leninism,  by  the 
philosophy  of  dialectic  and  historical  ma- 
terialism, which  makes  possible  scientific  in- 
vestigation and  appropriate  utllizatioa  of  the 
objective  laws  determining  victory  in  mod- 
ern war." 

The  well-known  and  often  repeated  dictum 
that  "'war  represents  a  continuation  of 
politics  by  other  | violent!  means"  derives 
from  Karl  von  Clausewitz  (1780-18311  and 
not  Marx  or  Lenin,  although  the  latter  bor- 
rowed it.  The  concept  of  an  "international 
duty"  for  the  Soviet  military  has  been  pub- 
licized by  Western  journalists  as  somethlu? 
relatively  new.  Five  days  prior  to  the  invasion 
cf  Czechoslovakia,  however,  the  drily  news- 
paper of  the  USSR  defense  ministry  quoted 
from  a  1920  speech  of  L^nin  standing  before 
troops  departing  for  Poland  about  their 
"International  obligation."  - 

The  same  newspaper  only  three  weeks  l.iter 
printed  a  photograph  of  Soviet  t.inks  iind 
crews  on  the  front  page,  with  the  caption 
that  they  were  "fulfilling  their  international 
duty  to  assist  the  brotherly  Czechoslovak 
people  in  maintaining  Socialist  achievements 
against  attempts  by  counterrevolution- 
aries." '  Over  the  past  50  years  many  such 
examples  can  be  found.  There  also  has  -ip- 
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PMrad  an  MUtortal  stAtomant  In  Prmvdm  (28 
September  IS«8)  to  the  effect  that  formal 
Idea*  of  sovereignty  and  national  Independ- 
ence will  not  preaent  USSR  Interven- 
tion In  Communist-ruled  countries,  threat- 
ened by  "counter-revolutionaries"  (the  so- 
called  Breshnev  Doctrine) . 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


cATKCoana  of  wa« 
Other  than  the  Czechoslovak  type  of  police 
action,  rarely  mentioned  as  a  contingency, 
writers  on  Soviet  military  affairs  envisage  the 
possibility  of  three  categories  of  wars:  (1) 
general  or  world  war;  (2)  a  local  or  geo- 
graphically limited  war;  and  (3)  national 
liberation  or  civil  war.  Depending  upon  its 
nature,  a  conflict  may  be  described  as  Just  or 
else  unjust  Both  adjectives  have  been  ap- 
plied to  at  least  one  and  the  same  war.  Thus, 
during  the  Hltler-SUlln  Pact  (1939-1941) 
the  world  conflict  was  defined  as  having  been 
"unjust"  and  the  Western  allies  as  ImperlalUt 
aggressors.  Over-night,  on  22  June  1941,  the 
war  suddenly  became  "Just"  with  the  Anglo- 
French  (after  Pearl  Harbor,  also  the  Ameri- 
cans) henceforth  and  untu  May  1945  helping 
to  defend  Russia. 

During  the  current  "epoch",  authorlutlve 
Soviet  mUltary  writers  stress  the  necessity 
of  avoiding  a  world  war  by  means  of  con- 
ducting a  policy  of  peaceful  coexistence  aa 
Tt&mrra&T  by  the  political  leadership  at  the 
moet  recent  (23rd)  congress,  held  by  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union.  How- 
ever,   according    to    Marshal    Sokolovskli.- 

"The  principle  of  peaceful  coexistence  does 
not  apply  to  the  Internal  processes  of  the 
class  and  national  liberation  struggles  In  the 
capitalist  countries  and  colonies  Struggles 
between  the  two  social  systems  are  and  must 
be  carried  out  by  peaceful  means — economic, 
political.  Ideological,  but  not  military." 

The  foregoing  Soviet  atutude  may  and 
probably  will  change  If  the  poUUcal  leader- 
ship decides  that  overwhelming  military  su- 
periority has  been  attained  The  key  to  such 
a  situation  could  be  a  powerful  future  scien- 
tific-technological and  Industrial  base  now 
being  emphasized  by  the  party. 

Soviet  writers  on  mUlUry  strategy  empha- 
size that  the  principal  means  employed  in  a 
general  war  will  comprise  nuclear-missile 
troops,  l.e  ,  ICBM's.*  These  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  allegedly  make  possible  direct 
attainment  of  objectives.  Nevertheless,  a 
qualification  Is  Immediately  added  that  ulti- 
mate victory  requires  all  other  typea  of  armed 
forces,  such  as  ground  troops,  air.  navy,  and 
antl-mlssUe  defense  Large  reserves  for  actual 
warfare  and  as  replacements  support  the  re- 
quirements for  mass  armies,  to  which  would 
be  added  mobilization  of  the  entire  people  in 
time  of  war. 

USSR  strategic  obJecUves  certainly  include 
the  simultaneous  destruction  of  the  enemy's 
armed  forces  and  his  politico-military  centers 
at  home.  The  main  Soviet  effort  obviously 
would  be  concentrated  on  the  latter.  In  order 
to  eliminate  the  enemy's  capacity  for  direct- 
ing and  conducting  warfare  This  initial  pe- 
riod Is  of  special  importance  during  a  thermo- 
nuclear conflict,  because  the  USSR  probably 
envisages  that  the  maximum  number  of 
ICBM's  will  be  launched  and  that  most  of  iu 
troops  will  be  thrown  into  battle.  Hence, 
military  operations  will  be  most  destructive 
in  this  initial  phase  ■  Considering  the  poten- 
tial capabilities,  tenacity,  and  determination 
of  the  United  States,  however,  other  Soviet 
writers  have  indicated  that  it  Is  necessary 
also  to  anticipate  the  possibility  of  a  long 
and  protracted  war 

GENERAL   WA« 

Although  hoping  to  avoid  a  thermo-nuclear 
exchange.  USSR  commentators  state  the 
American  policies  may  precipitate  It  for  one 
of  several  reasons:  (1)  a  faulty  estimate  that 
the  Warsaw  Treaty  Organization  (WTO)  In- 
tends to  strike;   (2)  a  critical  conlrontatlon. 
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where  NATO  croaaes  the  Invisible  Une  as  a 
result  of  a  perceived  threat  to  Ita  preatlge; 
(3)  escalation  from  a  local  war.  due  to  a  con- 
flict between  vital  IntereaU;  (4)  an  accident 
based  on  misinterpretation  of  an  order,  a 
mental  breakdown,  or  a  mlUtary  coup  d'etat. 

A  surprise  Western  attack  under  any  of 
the  foregoing  conditions  assumes  extraordi- 
nary Importance,  since  It  may  be  decisive 
for  the  outcome  of  the  war.  Therefore,  ac- 
cording to  this  Soviet  logic,  one  should 
anticipate  a  surprise  attack  in  the  form  of 
a  nuclear  strike  by  the  United  States.  Not 
only  must  USSR  armed  forces  be  prepared 
to  respond  through  their  second  strike  capa- 
bility but,  according  to  certain  military 
writers,  even  break  up  an  American  attack 
by  launching  a  preemptive  strike." 

Since  there  will  be  tremendous  pressure 
for  decisive  action  In  an  attempt  to  seize 
the  strategic  Initiative,  some  Soviet  military 
writers  believe  that  It  Is  vitally  important 
for  the  USSR  to  strike  first.  The  following 
priorities  In  targeting  would  seem  probable: 
( 1 )  the  main  region  with  the  greatest  mili- 
tary and  economic  potential,  I.e.,  the  United 
States,  especially  ita  north-eastern  and  west 
coasts;  (2)  the  next  strongest  country, 
namely  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
which  Is  second  only  to  the  United  State* 
as  a  great  industrial  power:  and  (3)  third 
In  military  Importance  Is  Britain,  with  lU 
skilled  human  resources.  Simultaneously 
with  these  ICBM,  medium  range  ballistic 
missile  (MRBM)  and  intermediate  range 
ballistic  missile  (IRBM)  strikes,  conven- 
tional rapid  combined  arms  operations  would 
be  launched  to  conquer  and  Invest  the  West 
European  bridgehead.  Such  an  Invasion 
might  follow  two  routes :  •  ( 1 )  across  the 
North  European  lowland  from  Warsaw  via 
Berlin  to  the  KngUsh  Channel,  and  (2) 
south  along  the  Budapest-Vlenna-Munlch 
axis." 

Such  an  occupation  of  Western  Europe 
(If  undertaken)  would  have  as  tte  probable 
objectives  the  destruction  of  NATO's  main 
forces,  denial  to  the  United  States  of  a 
beachhead  for  subsequent  return,  control 
over  resources  aa  a  substitute  for  a  badly 
damaged  USSR,  and  a  possible  safe  havan 
for  Soviet  troops  in  case  the  United  States 
were  reluctant  to  launch  nuclear  strikes 
against  such  cities  as  Berlin  or  Paris  or 
Rome.  Obviously,  such  operations  would 
mean  crossing  Eastern  Europe  or  even  utiliz- 
ing Warsaw  Treaty  Organization  (WTO) 
forces  to  invest  Western  Europe. 

Until  recently,  moet  discussion  about  the 
Warsaw  Pact  considered  the  so-called  North- 
ern Tier  (comprising  East  Germany,  Poland, 
and  Czechoslovakia)  to  be  generally  reliable 
irom  the  Soviet  point  of  view.  The  loyalty 
of  the  last  country  has  become  highly  ques- 
tionable since  the  650,000  troops  crossed  Into 
Czechoslovakia  during  late  August  1968. 
USSR  propaganda  continues  to  portray  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  as  follows:  " 
■'With  the  aid  of  their  American  protectors. 
West  German  revenge-seekers  are  making 
great  efforu  to  obtain  nuclear  weapons, 
hoping  to  exploit  them  for  the  purpose  of 
revising  the  existing  frontiers  In  Europe.  " 

The  West  Germans  alone,  with  their  popu- 
lation of  sixty  million  pose  a  relatively  small 
threat  to  the  USSR  If  unaided.  However.  In 
Soviet  eyes  both  Red  China  and  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  are  seeking  to  enlist 
Eastern  Europe  as  part  of  a  potential  two- 
front  coalition  against  the  USSR.  During  the 
early  1960's  Peking  attempted  to  exploit  the 
dissatisfaction  among  the  East  German  lead- 
ership with  Krushchev's  vacillating  policy  on 
Berlin.  Radio  Peking  has  been  attacking  the 
Soviet  Union  in  Czech.  Polish.  Romanian,  and 
Slovak  language  broadcast  because  of  the 
Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  and  reportedly 
praising  anti-USSR  demonstrations  In  the 
latter  country. '•' 

Hence,  the  concern  over  a  two-front  threat 
based  on  Chinese- West  (German  (not  neces- 
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sarlly  coordinated)  efforta  to  Influence  the 
East  European  countries  to  leave  WTO  and  to 
revive  latent  territorial  claims  against  the 
USSR.  Already  aa  far  back  aa  1904,  Mao  Tse- 
tung,  In  reply  to  a  question  about  the  Kurlle 
Islands  posed  by  visiting  Japanese  parliamen- 
tarians from  the  Socialist  Party,  had  enumer- 
ated Karelia,  the  three  Baltic  Republics,  for- 
mer East  Prussia,  the  eastern  part  of  Poland, 
Subcarpathlan  Ruthenla.  Bessarabia,  and 
Northern  Bukavlna  as  lands  that  should  be 
returned  by  Russia  In  addition  to  the  Kurlles. 
He  mentioned  his  own.  as  yet  unspecified  and 
unsettled,  claim  to  territories  seized  from 
China  by  both  tsarist  and  bolshevik  Russia. 
Five  years  later,  in  April  1969,  the  communist 
Chinese  embassy  in  London  began  distribut- 
ing a  map  which  shows  400,000  square  miles 
of  land  Inside  the  USSR  as  having  been  de- 
tached from  China  on  the  basis  of  "unequal 
treaties."  " 

LIMITED    WAR 

Obviously,  no  conunentator  In  the  USSR 
has  suggested  the  possibility  of  a  national 
liberation  war  to  recover  any  of  the  above  So- 
viet annexations.  (That  eventuality  is  re- 
stricted to  Latin  America,  Africa,  the  Middle 
East,  and  Asia  by  Soviet  writers.)  This  kind 
of  war  has  been  recognized  as  "limited"  due 
to  the  fact  that  more  than  70  conflicts  or  In- 
terventlons  have  taken  place  since  1945  but 
not  one  has  escalated  to  a  major  confronta- 
tion between  the  two  super  powers.  Commu- 
nist military  commentators  admit  that  a  local 
or  limited  war  may  even  be  fought  In  Cen- 
tral Europe,  If  NATO  does  not  employ  nuclear 
weapons  In  such  a  conflict.  Once  such  weap- 
ons have  been  used,  even  at  the  tactical  level, 
rapid  escalation  will  occur." 

National  liberation  wars  to  date  have  taken 
place  only  In  the  so-called  Third  World.  USSR 
policy-makers  realize  the  difficulties  of  the 
West  in  fighting  these  wars.  They  point  to 
Algeria,  from  which  the  French  withdrew  in 
1983  after  seven  years  of  fighting,  and  to 
Vietnam."  where  the  Americans  have  been 
Involved  since  1961.  as  examples  of  such 
fiascos.  In  Soviet  eyes,  the  West  cannot  end 
these  wars  quickly  but  rather  sustains  great 
losses  In  manpower  and  money.  The  West  also 
suffers  from  a  decline  In  political  prestige 
throughout  the  world. 

In  addition,  national  liberation  wars  pro- 
vide limited  possibilities  for  the  effectlxe  em- 
ployment of  modern  weapons  like  tanks, 
heavy  artillery,  and  aircraft.  Finally,  the 
USSR  probably  believes  that  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  will  not  be  used  by  the  West  In 
such  wars  because  of  the  escalation  risk, 
the  absence  of  appropriate  targets,  and  the 
danger  that  the  less  developed  countries 
(even  those  In  Latin  America)  would  turn 
against  the  United  States. 

U.S.S.R.    MILITARY    CAPABILITIES 


As  suggested  In  the  foregoing,  it  Is  en- 
visaged by  the  Soviet  High  Command  that 
all  five  branches  of  the  Soviet  armed  forces 
would  participate  in  a  general  war.  The  most 
powerful  of  these  are  the  Missile  Troops  for 
Strategic  Designation,  established  In  Octo- 
ber 1961  as  a  separate  branch.  They  had  four 
different  commanding  officers  In  as  many 
years  (Marshals  Nedelln.  Moskalenko.  Blryu'- 
zov,  and  currently  Nikolai  I.  Krylov).  This 
may  have  indicated  a  certain  amount  of  dis- 
satisfaction by  Khrushchev  or  growing  pains 
or  both. 

At  any  rate.  It  Is  estimated  that  these 
Strategic  Rocket  Forces  now  total  about 
200,000  men  and  had  about  900  ICBM's  on 
1  September  1968.  i.e.,  nearly  the  same  as 
the  United  States.'"  In  addition  It  Is  believed 
the  USSR  Strategic  Missile  Forces  control 
about  750  MRBM's  and  IRBM's.  with  ranges 
of  1.100  to  over  2.000  miles  respectively,  which 
are  targeted  probably  against  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  Britain,  and  even 
France.  They  may  be  supplemented  by  mobile 
solid-fuel  missiles,  publicized  In  photographs 
.■\ppearlng  from  time  to  time  In  Soviet  mili- 
tary newspapers  and  perodlcals. 
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The  laiSMt  In  size  among  the  branches, 
with  about  two  million  men  organized  Into 
140  division*,  are  the  ground  forces.  Their 
separate  command  had  been  abolished  by 
Khrushchev  and  apparently  subordinatedMl- 
rectly  to  the  Chief  of  Staff.  Reestabllsffed 
soon  after  his  ouster  In  October  1964,  these 
troops  are  now  commanded  by  General  of 
the  Army  Ivan  O.  Pavlovskiy  who  has  been 
one  of  the  deputy  USSR  defense  ministers 
since  April  1967.  He  was  Identified  "  as  the 
commanding  officer  for  the  Soviet  occupation 
forces  which  entered  Czechoslovakia. 

Only  approximately  half  of  the  140  ground 
divisions  are  estimated  to  be  at  full  strength, 
with  about  a  quarter  of  the  total  In  need  of 
major  reinforcement,  and  the  remainder  re- 
quiring only  a  short  time  to  become  combat 
ready.  It  la  Interesting  to  note  the  location 
of  these  ground  troops.  Normally  some  30 
divisions  have  been  stationed  in  Eastern 
Europe  (the  West  Germans  claimed  42  USSR 
divisions  were  west  of  the  Vistula  River  In 
October  1968).  with  20  In  East  Germany, 
four  each  in  Czechoslovakia  and  Hungary, 
and  two  in  Poland;  some  59  divisions  in  the 
European  part  of  the  Soviet  Union;  about 
eight  divisions  In  Central  USSR:  about  28 
divisions  in  southern  USSR  (Caucasus  and 
Soviet  Ontral  Asia);  and  15  divisions  In  the 
Soviet  Par  East  (I.e.,  east  of  Lake  Baikal)." 
It  Is  obvious  that  the  great  majority  or  at 
least  89  of  the  140  divisions  are  facing  NATO; 
thus,  NATO  seems  to  represent  In  USSR  eyes 
the  major  threat,  not  Red  China  as  has  been 
speculated  upon.  The  clashes  during  March 
1969  along  the  Siberian  border  do  not  change 
the  foregoing  assessment. 

Some  43  of  the  Soviet  divisions  are  armor- 
ed; those  in  Eastern  Euroi>e  together  with 
other  WTO  forces,  have  twice  as  many  tanks 
as  NATO.  These  are  considered  the  main 
striking  force,  due  to  their  mobility  and  fire- 
power plus  capability  of  crossing  terrain 
contaminated  by  radioactive  debris.  Accord- 
ing to  USSR  Chief  Marshal  of  Armored 
Troops.  Pavel  F.  Rotmlstrov: 

"TTie  tank's  good  Invulnerability  to  [tacti- 
cal! nuclear  strikes  and  ita  capability  of  sur. 
mounting  contaminated  areas  and  water  ob- 
stacles makes  (tanks)  the  ground  weapons 
with  the  best  pro6i>ecta.  And  If  one  realizes 
that  the  Air  Force  is  capable  of  supporting 
tank  maneuvers  from  the  air.  it  is  not  hard" to 
understand  how  Important  coordinated  ac- 
tions now  are  between  armor  and  air."  '" 

Tanks  in  the  43  armored  divisions  would 
be  employed,  thus,  to  exploit  Soviet  nuclear 
strikes. 

Although  most  of  the  groimd  forces  (88  of 
the  140  divisions)  comprise  motorized  In- 
fantry, the  USSR  also  has  seven  airborne 
divisions  with  a  total  of  some  50.000  para- 
troopers. Based  on  present  airlift,  only  three 
of  these  units  and  support  elementa  can  be 
moved  simultaneously  across  short  or 
medium  distances.  However,  the  large  AN 
(tonov)  22  "air  bus"  flown  at  the  July  1967 
air  show  in  Moscow  may  increase  this  capa- 
bility, when  it  begins  to  come  off  the  assem- 
bly line  In  large  numbers.  The  Soviet  airlift 
Into  Czechoslovakia  on  21  August  1968  dem- 
onstrated landings  at  50  second  Intervals  by 
some  250  USSR  four-engine  transporta  which 
brought  a  full  division  into  the  Ruzyne  air- 
port near  Prague. 

Of  more  immediate  interest  from  the 
strategic  point  of  view  are  other  categories 
of  aircraft  in  the  USSR  Air  Force,  com- 
manded by  Marshal  Pavel  S.  Kutakhov. 
Long-range  aviation  disposes  of  about  155 
intercontinental  bombers,'"  although  the  50 
tankers  might  be  converted  to  similar  use. 
In  addition,  about  750  medium-range  bomb- 
ers could  reach  the  United  States  with  en 
route  refueling  but  on  one-way  missions  only. 
The  TU  (pelov)  -144  supersonic  circular  trans- 
port made  ita  maiden  flight  on  31  December 
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1968  and  probably  could  serve  as  a  bomber 
after  modification  In  time  of  war.  About  150 
long-range  Aeroflot  passenger  aircraft  al- 
ready now  In  service  might  be  converted  to 
wartime  use  for  strategic  purpoaes.  Seven 
new  models  of  Soviet  aircraft  were  flovm  at 
the  1967  Moscow  air  show. 

Turning  to  the  Soviet  navy.  It  has  estab- 
lished fleete  for  Independent  operations  on 
two  seas  and  two  oceans.  In  tonnage.  It  Is 
second  only  to  the  United  States  and  has 
1.326  ships  plus  another  1,000  auxiliaries  and 
support  vessels.  Commanded  by  Fleet  Ad- 
miral of  the  Soviet  Union  Sergei  G.  Gor- 
shkov,  the  USSR  navy  has  no  aircraft  car- 
riers and  only  one  helicopter  carrier  (the 
Moskva,  now  on  station  In  the  Mediterran- 
ean) commissioned  and  a  second  one.  the 
Leningrad,  undergoing  sea  trials.  The  last 
cruiser  was  built  In  1957,  but  this  type  of 
ship  has  been  modernized  and  equipped 
with  surface-to-surface  cruise  and  surface- 
to-air  missiles.  The  concentration  has  been 
on  submarines  which  now  number  380,  but 
only  50  are  nuclear  powered.-" 

The  four  submarine  fleets  are  distributed 
as  follows:  scxne  70  U-boate  In  the  Baltic 
Sea,  170  In  the  Arctic  Ocean.  40  In  the  Black 
Sea,  and  100  In  the  Pacific  Ocean.--  A  new 
type  of  submarine,  similar  to  the  U.S.  Polaris 
is  being  produced  at  the  rate  of  one  or  two 
every  month.  It  will  carry  16  missiles  com- 
pared with  an  average  of  only  three  each 
on  the  13  nuclear  and  30  conventional  boats 
now  capable  of  firing  from  a  submerged  posi- 
tion. In  addition,  another  25  nuclear  and  20 
conventional  submarines  each  carry  an  av- 
erage of  six  antl-shlpplng  cruise  missiles 
with  a  range  of  300  miles.-"'  These  too  can 
be  considered  a  potential  threat  to  American 
coastal  installations  and  not  only  shipping. 

One  should  at  least  mention  here  the 
USSR's  sea  infantry  which  comprises  only 
about  8,000  men  compared  to  half  a  million 
during  World  War  II.  It  has  been  reconsti- 
tuted and  is  equipped  with  special  transport 
shipping  and  about  100  amphibious  land- 
ing craft,  patterned  after  those  in  use  by 
the  U.S.  Marine  Corps.  Units  of  the  Soviet 
sea  Infantry  are  serving  with  all  four  fleeta. 
New  tank-landing  ships  appeared  already  In 
1967,  and  some  of  these  are  now  In  the  East- 
ern Mediterranean.-' 

Among  the  weaknesses  of  the  Soviet  navy 
and  Its  sea  Infantry  is  the  lack  of  well- 
defended  bases  outside  the  Bloc  and,  hence, 
the  necessity  for  long-range  operations.  The 
possibility  of  remedying  this  deficiency  In 
the  United  Arab  Republic  or  Algeria  to  be- 
gin with,  for  example,  should  be  remem- 
bered. Submerged  launch  ballistic  missiles 
are  behind  the  United  States  In  quantity, 
quality,  and  range,  but  all  of  these  charac- 
teristics probably  are  being  improved.  Two  of 
the  four  fleets  (Black  Sea  and  Baltic) 
would  have  limited  operational  capabilities, 
unless  they  could  break  through  the  Bos- 
phorus-Dardanelles  and  the  Kattegat- 
Skagerrak,  respectively.  Finally,  the  exten- 
sive length  of  maritime  borders  creates  a 
problem  for  defense. 

The  armed  forces  also  include  PVO-Strany 
or  Anti-Air  and  Antl-Mlssile  Defense  of  the 
(Country.  Established  in  late  1959  as  a  sep- 
arate branch,  it  Is  commanded  by  Marshal 
of  the  Soviet  Union  Pavel  F.  Batltskly.  The 
surface-to-air  missiles  used  by  PVO-Strany 
and  tested  over  North  Vietnam  reportedly 
could  only  down  76  U.S.  aircraft  after  the 
first  4,000  had  been  flred.=»  From  the  stra- 
tegic point  of  view,  more  Important  Is  the 
anti-ballistic  missile  (ABM)  deployed 
around  Moscow.  The  Galosh  multi-stage, 
solid  fuel  mlsulle  used  here  Is  believed  to 
carry  a  warhead  of  one  to  two  megatons  and 
have  a  range  of  several  hundred  mlles.=« 

CONCLUSION 

Although  trends  and  goals  are  difficult  to 
project  with  any  assurance  of  accuracy.  It 
does  appear  to  this  writer  that  the  decision 
makers  in  the  Kremlin  have  begun  to  give 
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more  emphasis  to  strategic  offensive  goals.  In 
addition,  to  the  growth  in  numbers  of 
ICBM's,  there  U  the  fractional  orbit  bom- 
bardment system  (FOBS)  mentioned  by  the 
current  U.S.  Defense  Secretary  Melvin  R. 
Laird  at  a  press  conference  and  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  both 
In  February  1969.  The  13th  FOBS  test  was 
reported  to  have  taken  place  on  2  October 
1968.  under  cover  of  the  0}6mos-244  space 
shot.-" 

Another  disturbing  trend  since  Khrush- 
chev's ouster  can  be  gleaned  from  the 
growth  of  the  Soviet  defense  budget.  (See 
Table.)  The  totals  probably  should  be  tripled 
to  reflect  actual  expenditures.  For  example, 
they  do  not  Include  the  cost  of  nuclear  war- 
heads which  Is  hidden  within  the  budget  of 
the  Ministry  for  Medium  Machine  Building. 
Dr.  John  S.  Foster,  Jr..  chief  of  Pentagon  re- 
search estimated  that  the  USSR  during 
1968  would  spend  the  equivalent  of  thirteen 
billion  U.S.  dollars  on  defense,  nuclear,  and 
space  research  alone  compared  with  only 
around  nine  billion  by  the  United  States.-" 
The  Implications  of  the  foregoing  are 
obvious. 

SOVIET  DEFENSE  BUDGET,  1965  69 
|ln  billions  ol  rubles) 


Year 

Total 

Percent 
national 
budget 

R.  AO. 

1965 

1966 

12.8 
13.4 

(12.6) 
(12.7) 
(13.2) 
(13.5) 
(13  2) 

5.4 
6  5 

1967 

14.5 

7  2 

1968 

1969 

K.7 
17.7 

13.0 
'13.0  17.0 

■  Estimated. 

Sources:  SSSR  v  fsilrakh  v  1967  godu  (The  USSR,  in  figures 
for  the  year  I967|  (Moscow:  Tsentralnoe  StatistidtesVoe 
Upravlenie,  1966),  p.  29;  Business  Week,  No  2046  (Nov.  16, 
1968),  p.  115;  and  Pravda  (Dec.  U,  1968),  pp.  4-5,  Moscow 
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WELCOME  TO  HIS  EXCELLENCY, 
DR.  CARLOS  LLERAS  RESTREPO, 
PRESIDENT  OF  COLOMBIA 


METHOD  FOR  CONTROL  OP  UNRULY 
YOUTH 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    ViaCINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  12.  1969 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Shenandoah  Herald,  of  Woodstock, 
Va.,  recently  published  an  editorial  de- 
scribing an  interesting  method  of  con- 
trolling unruly  youth  adopted  in  Pes- 
cara,  Italy.  While  the  editorial  is  some- 
what tongue-in-cheek.  I  believe  it  has  a 
message  for  us,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks. 

The  editor  of  the  Herald  is  George  W, 
Cooper. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom    the    Woodstock    (Va.)     Shenandoah 
Herald.  Apr.  24.  1969| 
Logic.    Italian    Style 

We  have  just  run  across  what  could  be 
the  greatest  Italian  export  since  pizza  and 
Sophia  Loren. 

It  is  called  parental  discipline.  If  it  catches 
on.  it  could  bring  a  new  renaissance  in  hu- 
m  in  relations. 

It  all  happened  in  the  Italian  town  of  Pes- 
cara  where  a  group  of  rebellious  students 
decided  to  fight  it  out  with  the  local  fuzz. 

The  students  had  stockpiled  rocks  and 
empty-headed  slogans.  Across  the  campus 
the  Police  stood  ready.  They  had  fortified 
themselves  with  shields,  rubber  truncheons 
and  long  draughts  of  wine. 

Suddenly  disaster  struck  the  student  ranks 
from  the  rear.  An  angry  crowd  of  mothers, 
fathers,  grandparents  and  older  brothers 
swept  in.  According  to  the  news  story,  the 
relatives  began  slapping  the  students  and 
hauling  them  off  by  the  ears. 

Even  the  most  heroic  left-leaning  Luigi 
isn't  much  when  his  mother  has  him  by  the 
ear.  A  father's  kick  is  an  action  slogan  under- 
stood by  all. 

A  little  more  of  this  might  not  be  amiss  in 
a  world  where  serious  drug  use  is  found  in 
Front  Royal,  Boy  Scouts  rebel  in  Chile  and 
even  rural  crime  is  up  12  percent  In  a  year. 

Such  a  march  would  make  first  class  TV 
viewing  on  U.S.  campuses  where  students 
halt  classes  and  spill  blood  to  urge  that  their 
black  brothers  have  the  segregation  of  their 
choice. 

It  may  seem  silly  to  make  a  child  stand  in 
the  corner  because  he's  main-lining  with 
heroin  or  plans  to  shoot  the  sheriff. 

But  discipline  has  to  start  somewhere,  and 
nobody's  ever  found  a  substitute  for  the 
home. 


HON.  ELIGIO  de  la  GARZA 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  12,  1969 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
country  is  honored  by  the  visit  of  His 
Excellency,  Dr.  Carlos  Lleras  Restrepo, 
President  of  the  great  country  of  Co- 
lombia. 

We  are  exceedingly  proud  and  indeed 
grateful  that  President  Lleras  would  be 
so  gracious  as  to  accept  the  invitation  of 
President  Nixon  to  make  his  visit  an  of- 
ficial state  visit. 

We  have  many  ties  which  link  us  to 
Colombia,  Mr.  Speaker.  They  are  indeed 
a  great  people,  a  progressive  people,  who 
have  tried  and  are  trying  with  a  great 
amount  of  success  to  improve  their  coim- 
try  with  reforms  in  economics,  and  so- 
cial justice.  Throughout  the  major  part 
of  this  endeavor  there  always  has  been 
very  prominent  the  name  of  Dr.  Carlos 
Lleras  Restrepo,  as  a  student  leader,  as 
a  member  of  the  Assembly  of  Cundin- 
amarca,  as  a  member  of  the  National  As- 
sembly, first  as  a  Deputy,  then  as  a  Sen- 
ator, as  a  Minister  of  Finance  under  sev- 
eral governments,  as  Vice  President  of 
the  Republic,  and  now  as  its  illustrious 
and  veiT  able  President. 

We,  the  Western  Hemisphere,  indeed, 
the  world  owes  much  to  the  personal  ef- 
foits  of  President  Lleras  in  making  Co- 
lombia, the  hemisphere  and  the  world  a 
better  place  to  live,  for  with  all  its  prob- 
lems, trials  and  tribulations,  it  is  indeed 
a  better  place  to  live  than  that  which  a 
few  generations  back  enjoyed.  Again  I 
say,  it  was  indeed  ir  great  part  to  the 
efforts  of  men  of  vision  and  courage  like 
President  Lleras  that  credit  is  due  for 
making  this  possible. 

Also,  we  can  never  forget,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  duiing  the  Korean  conflict  when  our 
country  and  our  boys  were  sharing  a  ma- 
jor part  of  the  United  Nations  effort, 
there  alongside  was  a  detachment  of  in- 
fanti-y  from  Colombia.  A  country  and  its 
people  can  never  be  forgotten  when  they 
share  with  us  the  burden  of  preserving 
freedom  and  liberty  on  the  battlefield: 
for  this  we  again  salute  you  and  your 
people,  Mr.  President. 

Yom-  coimtry  and  your  people  are  not 
strangers  in  my  area  of  south  Texas,  Mr. 
President.  Just  recently  Mrs.  Martin 
Garcia,  a  very  gracious  lady  member  of 
the  Pan  American  Round  Table,  advised 
mo  that  her  topic  for  next  year's  discus- 
sions on  the  Pan  American  Republics 
would  be  Colombia,  and  she  was  thrilled 
and  excited  with  her  research  on  your 
country.  We  have  tried  to  help  her  in 
every  way  possible  and  your  embassy  here 
has  been  most  helpful  in  this  respect.  At 
her  request  I  respectfully  extend  to  you 
her  greetings  and  those  of  all  the  ladies 
Oi  the  Pan  American  Round  Table — in- 
deed, from  all  the  people  of  the  15th  Dis- 
trict of  Texas. 

And  so  we  are  honored,  we  are  happy 
you  came.  We  respectfully  ask  of  you  that 
you  take  our  greetings  and  our  best 
wishes  back  to  your  counti-ymen.  May 
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your  sUf  here  be  a  pleasant  and  fruitful 
one. 
Bienvenido,  St.  Presidente.  esta  entre 


HIGH  TIMBER  YIELD  FUND 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

OP   MONTANA 

IN  THE  SKNiKTS  OF  THK  UNITED  STATE? 

Thundmn.  June  12. 1969 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
23,  Dr.  Edward  C.  Craft's  presented  a 
statement  before  the  Suboommlttee  on 
Forests  of  the  House  CtHnmittee  on  Ag- 
riculture relative  to  the  bills  which  pur- 
port to  establL<'h  a  high  timber  yield 
fund.  Dr.  Crafts  presented  his  testimony 
on  behalf  of  the  Citizens  Committee  on 
Natural  Resources,  having  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  board  of  directors  of  that 
organization  subsequent  to  almost  40 
years  of  Government  services  in  the 
field  of  conservation.  Dr.  Crafts  was  em- 
ployed for  2»  years  by  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice 11  of  irliich  were  as  the  Assistant 
Chief  in  charge  of  Program  Development 
and  Congressional  Relations. 

In  his  capacity  with  the  Government. 
Dr.  Crafts  on  more  than  one  occasion 
predicted  just  such  a  period  as  we  are 
now  experiencing.  His  suggestions  as  to 
how  to  effect  sound  policies  in  order  to 
alleviate  our  present  timber  shortage 
without  abandoning  Important  conser- 
vation principles  of  multiple  use  and 
sustained  jridd  management  are  so  suc- 
cinctly presented  Uiat  I  am  sure  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  will  find  his  analysis 
informative. 

In  view  of  the  many  persons  who  are 
sincerely  concerned  regarding  the  rela- 
tionship of  timber  shortages  to  low-cost 
housing  and  other  needs,  I  ask  uiuuii- 
mous  consent  that  Dr.  Crafts'  testimony 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  or  Edward  C.  Crafts 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: My  name  is  Edward  C.  Crafts  and  I 
am  presently  a  self-employed  conservation 
consultant. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  appear  again  before 
this  Committee  after  a  lapse  of  several  years. 

Subsequent  to  my  resignation  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  several  months  ago, 
I  was  appointed  to  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Citizens'  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources and  represent  that  organization  be- 
fore you  this  morning.  I  do  so  on  a  wholly 
volunteer  basic  and  without  any  compensa- 
tion whatsoever. 

The  Citizens'  Committee  opposes  H.R. 
10344   for   reaaons   stated   subsequently. 

As  to  qualifications,  I  was  employed  29 
years  by  the  Forest  Service,  serving  the  last 
eleven  from  1951-62  as  Assistant  Chief  In 
charge  of  Program  Development  and  Con- 
gressional Relations.  For  25  years,  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  work  with  the  Congress  on 
numerous  legialatlve  matters.  I  was  deeply 
involved  In  enactment  of  the  Forest  Service 
Multiple  Use — Sustained  Yield  Act  of  I960, 
directed  preparation  of  the  Timber  Re- 
sources Review  prepared  by  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice in  the  late  I950's.  and  wrote  a  substantial 
part  of  the  "Development  Program  for  the 
National  Forests  "  Issued  by  that  agency  in 
1961.  "^ 

In  1962,  I  transferred  to  the  Department 
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of  the  Interior  and  served  seven  years  until 
this  past  February  as  the  first  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation. 

My  long  association  with  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice does  not  mean  that  I  am  functioning 
this  morning  as  an  unofDcial  spokesman  for 
that  agency  saying  publicly  what  the  Forest 
Service  may  not  be  allowed  to  say  offlclally. 
Should  this  be  true  with  respect  to  any  aspect 
of  my  testimony,  it  is  purely  coincidental. 
The  Forest  Service  did  not  request  that  I 
testify,  nor  has  it  seen  the  testimony.  My 
only  contact  with  the  Service  was  to  request 
a  few  items  of  factual  information. 

I  believe  the  Administration  and  other  wit- 
nesses have  largely  etsabllshed  the  facts  of 
present  and  prospective  housing  shortages, 
high  demands  for  softwood  lumber  and  ply- 
wood, extremely  high  prices  for  these  prod- 
ucts, and  how  major  exports  from  the  West 
Coast  of  softwood  logs  to  Japan  and  other 
countries  continue  despite  strong  demands 
and  high  prices  at  home. 

Accepting  the  facts  about  softwood  lumber 
and  plywood  with  resjject  to  demand,  supply 
and  prices,  the  problem  Is  what  to  do  about 
it  In  the  next  ten  years  Insofar  as  the  Na- 
tional Forests  are  concerned.  Actually  the 
solution  is  rather  simple — but  not  easy  to 
attain.  It  means  funding  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice— not  only  timber  resource  management — 
but  other  activities  as  well  in  accord  with 
recommendations  outlined  in  the  report  sub- 
mitted by  President  Kennedy  in  1961  for  a 
"Development  Program  for  the  National 
Forests"  with  adjustments  for  updating  and 
inflation.  It  also  means  adequate  personnel 
ceilings.  Actually  little  or  no  new  legisla- 
tion is  needed.  However,  in  view  of  the  com- 
petition for  money  within  the  Executive 
Branch,  this  has  not  happened  and  in  all 
likrilhood  will  not  happen.  Failure  to  imple- 
ment the  National  Forest  Program  Is  the 
real  reason,  therefore,  why  I  am  here  this 
morning. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  the  Forest  Service  has 
been,  and  is  being  pushed  dangerously  close 
to  the  brink  with  respect  to  timber  manage- 
ment on  the  National  Forests.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  brinkmanship  when  it  comes  to  de- 
pleting the  natural  resources  of  the  United 
States. 

The  bill  before  you  this  morning,  if  en- 
acted in  its  present  form,  would  Ignore  and 
override  insofar  as  timber  is  concerned,  the 
1960  Multiple  Use — Sustained  Yield  Act  re- 
ported out  by  the  Committee  and  passed 
by  the  Congress.  That  Act  was  supported  by 
some  of  the  far-sighted  leaders  of  the  timber 
industry. 

The  Forest  Service  has  been  pushed  and 
pushed  under  tremendous  pressures  during 
thf;last  10  to  20  years  to  Increase  the  cut 
on  "the  National  Forests,  and  it  again  is 
being  pushed  by  the  pending  legislation. 

For  many  years  in  connection  with  its 
periodic  reassessments  of  the  timber  situa- 
tion, the  Service  has  predicted  a  prospec- 
tive shortage  of  softwood  sawtlmber  and 
this  Is  exactly  what  is  facing  the  industry 
now  an-l  why  it  is  turning  to  the  National 
Forests  as  its  own  lands  have  been  depleted 
of  mature  timber. 

There  is  a  time  gap  until  second-growth 
matures  when  the  Industry  must  depend 
more  heavily  than  in  the  past  on  public 
timber.  That  time  gap  is  now.  There  is  also 
excess  sawmill  capacity  in  relation  to  growth 
productivity,  and  po  one  wants  to  go  out 
of  business.  *  ' 

I  comp>liment  the  larger  forest  Industry 
operators  for  their  generally  progressive  for- 
est practices  and  for  the  growth  on  industry 
lands  which  is  morje  than  that  on  National 
Forests  although  on  a  smaller  acreage. 
Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains  that  Industry 
lands  are  short  of  softwood  sawtlmber. 

Forest  Service  lands  have  not  been  fully 
developed  nor  have  age  classes  and  species 
composition  been  regtUated  adequately  In  a 
technical    forestry    sense.    Intensive    forest 
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management  Is  greatly  needed.  Bight  now 
the  Forest  Service  is  cutting  about  twice  as 
much  softwood  sawtlmber  as  it  Is  growing. 
This  situation  cannot  last.  The  problem  is 
to  get  enough  money  to  do  the  intensive  Job 
and  still  resist  the  pressures  to  over-cut. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  SR-vlce  can  re- 
duce its  needed  inventory  of  mature  timber 
by  simply  shortening  rotations,  but  there  is 
great  risk  involved,  as  I  said,  to  not  go  over 
the  brink  and  overdraw  the  bank  account. 

The  Forest  Service  has  responded  to  pres- 
sures and  need  by  increasing  allowable  cut 
from  5.6  bUllon  board  feet  in  1050  to  an 
estimated  12.8  in  1969.  In  other  words,  in 
1969,  the  cut  of  sawtlmber  will  reach  what 
the  Forest  Service  estimated  several  years 
ago  should  happen  by  1972.  and  without 
full  implementation  of  the  National  Forest 
Program.  This  demonstrates  how  rapidly  the 
increase  is  occurring. 

The  Forest  Service  over  the  past  two  de- 
cades has  made  two  serious  mistakes  in  con- 
nection with  its  timber  management.  First 
it  has  allowed  its  timber  cut  to  be  linked 
to  appropriation  Justification.  And  this,  of 
course,  puts  it  under  serious  pressure  to  in- 
crease the  cut  in  order  to  get  more  money. 
Former  Forest  Service  Chief  Lyie  Watt*  told 
me  that  he  considered  this  to  be  the  most 
serious  error  of  his  career. 

The  second  error  is  that  the  Service  has 
largely  allowed  the  term  "allowable  cut"  to 
be  substituted  for  and  supersede  the  term 
"sustained  yield. "  The  first  term  is  not  de- 
fined by  statute  and  is  flexible  in  meaning. 
For  example,  allowable  cut  use<^  to  be  the 
celling  above  which  cut  would  not  t>e  al- 
lowed to  go.  Now  It  is  generalfy  considered 
to  be  the  floor  below  which  cut  will  not  be 
allowed  to  fall.  On  the  other  hand,  sustained 
yield  is  defined  by  statute  and  the  Forest 
Service  should  stay  with  it.  The  agency  may 
have  gotten  itself  trapped  by  being  drawn 
away  from  sustained  yield  and  the  statutory 
protection  it  gives. 

For  the  reasons  expressed  below,  the  Citi- 
zens' Committee  recommends  against  H.R. 
10344  in  its  present  form : 

1.  The  bUl  Ignores  and  appears  to  override 
the  MulUple  Use-Sustained  Yield  Act  of 
1960.  By  establishing  a  special  fund  for  tim- 
ber management  only,  it  places  timber  In 
a  first  priority  situation  with  respect  to  other 
resources.  This  is  exactly  what  the  Multiple 
Use — Sustained  Yield  Act  endeavored  to  fore- 
stall. Foreseeing  the  pressures  on  timber  and 
certain  other  natural  resources,  the  Forest 
Service  deliberately  sought  the  Multiple 
Use — Sustained  Yield  Act  and  endeavored  in 
the  definition  of  multiple  use  contained  in 
that  Act  to  give  due  consideration  to  all 
resources  and  to  arrive  at  the  best  combina- 
tion of  uses,  not  giving  any  of  them  priority 
over  others. 

Also  reference  to  "optimum  timber  pro- 
ductivity" in  the  pending  bill  would  seem  to 
give  timber  priority.  The  1960  Act  specifically 
says  that  multiple  use  does  "not  necessarily 
(mean)  the  combination  of  uses  that  would 
give  the  greatest  dollar  return  or  the  greatest 
unit  output."  Therefore,  this  bill,  if  enacted 
as  is.  would  establish  timber  as  the  first 
priority,  maximum  output  function  in  the 
National  Forests  rather  than  equating  it  as 
is  now  done  with  the  other  resources  and 
purposes  of  National  Forest  management. 

2.  Section  7  of  the  pending  bill  could  be 
interpreted  as  opening  the  door  to  directing 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  "immediately 
establish  programs"  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  without  making  such  pro- 
grams contingent  on  appropriation  of  moneys 
from  the  Fund.  In  other  words,  this  is  the 
section  of  the  bill  which  could  be  used 
against  the  Forest  Service  to  pressure  It  to 
do  the  things  that  the  bill  Intends  even  if 
the  money  is  not  appropriated.  This  could 
be  corrected  by  making  this  section  subject 
to.-  "good  forest  practices  and  the  availability 
of  appropriations  iroon  the  fund." 
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S.  Tb«  Mtabllsbment  of  a  special  fund 
for  Umt>er  purposes  will  make  It  harder  to 
obtain  regular  appropriations  for  other  pur- 
poses. It  win  do  this  because  If  the  Fund 
Is  appropriated,  the  money  available  for  the 
purpoaee  of  the  bill  would  Increase  from  Its 
present  annual  appropriation  level  of  about 
'•03  million  to  an  estimated  (175  to  tl80  mil- 
lion. Such  a  large  Increase  for  timber  would 
Invite  the  Appropriation  Committees  to  off- 
set this  Increase  somewhat  by  reducing  or 
not  Increasing  the  amount  of  money  for 
other  management  purposes. 

4.  Section  5  of  the  bill  places  moneys  Into 
the  fund  only  for  two  years.  If  the  money 
Is  not  then  appropriated,  It  Is  transferred  to 
miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury.  This 
means  that  the  Forest  Service  will  be  under 
continuous  pressure  to  make  the  cut  as  high 
as  possible  In  order  to  have  money  In  the 
Fund  for  appropriation.  This  defect  could 
be  remedied  by  leaving  money  In  the  Fund 
imtU  appropriated  as  the  Congress  did  last 
year  with  the  mineral  receipts  in  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund. 

5.  The  requirement  In  Section  6  of  the 
bill  that  the  money  in  the  Fund  be  appro- 
prUted  to  the  particular  National  Forest 
from  which  the  receipts  are  derived  on  a 
fMWst-by'-torest  basis,  la  most  unfortunate 
and  woul<Miuerf ere  with  good  forest  manage- 
ment. Most  of  the  softwood  sawtlmber  is  cut 
from  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  West  Coast 
States,  but  the  recent  cut-over  areas  are  not 
necessarily  where  there  is  the  greatest  need 
for  forest  management  money  for  seeding, 
fertilization,  restocking,  etc. 

Under  the  bill  the  moneys  as  distributed 
by  the  Forest  Service  currently  would  be 
drastically  altered.  The  northern  and  south- 
em  regions  combined  of  the  Forest  Service 
would  receive  only  12  percent  of  the  Fund 
whereas  at  the  present  time  they  receive 
about  35  percent  of  timber  management 
money.  The  South  would  get  only  9  percent 
as  against  22  presently. 

This  should  concern  the  southern  timber 
Industry  and  southern  members  of  Congress. 

Conversely,  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pa- 
cific States  would  receive  about  87  percent 
of  the  Fund  whereas  presently  they  receive 
67  percent.  In  other  words,  this  provision 
of  the  bill  would  mean  that  the  money  would 
necessarily  be  spent  where  the  need  Is  not 
greatest.  The  3  Pacific  Coast  States  now  get 
about  35  percent  of  the  money  and  would 
end  up  with  75  percent.  ThU  bill  is  tailor- 
made  for  the  West  Coast  timber  industry. 

Following  are  the  regional  allocations  of 
all  timber  management  moneys  on  a  percent- 
age basis  : 
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There  are  other  aspects  of  the  bill  of  con- 
cern which  presumably  the  Forest  Service 
has  mentioned,  although  I  was  not  privileged 
to  hear  Forest  Service  testimony.  These  relate 
to  such  questions  as  the  effect  of  the  bill  on 
the  automatic  availability  of  Knutsen-Van- 
denberg  money  for  timber  stand  Improve- 
ment and  reforestation,  the  10  percent  road 
fund,  the  definition  of  commercial  forest  land 
as  used  In  the  bill,  and  related  matters. 
However,  the  preceding  items  are  the  prin- 
cipal concerns  of  the  Citizens'  Committee. 

In  an  effort  to  be  constructive,  the  Citizens' 
Committee  offers  the  additional  recommen- 
dations with  respect  to  both  the  situation  in 
general  and  this  bill  in  particular: 

)  If  necessary  to  meet  domestic  timber 
needs  and  not  overdraw  our  National  bank 
account  of  timber  resources,  exports  to  Japan 
should  be  restricted,  eliminated,  or  volun- 
tarily reduced.  I  know  that  this  Is  a  com- 
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plicated  matter  Involving  foreign  relations 
and  balance  of  payments.  But  In  this  situa- 
tion domestic  needs  would  appear  to  oome 
first  and  the  Nation's  bank  account  of  timber 
resources  should  not  be  over-drawn.  Exports 
of  softwood  logs  In  1968  were  2  5  billion 
board  feet.  If  the  same  amount  had  gone 
Into  domestic  consumption,  the  pending  bill 
probably  would  dot  be  before  you  today. 

2.  If  the  situation  becomes  sufficiently 
tight,  consideration  should  be  given  to  allo- 
cations of  softwood  lumber  and  plywood  to 
particular  uses  as  well  as  price  control 
measures. 

3.  The  Administration  should  recommend 
and  the  Congress  should  appropriate  moneys 
to  fully  Implement  the  National  Forest  De- 
velopment Program  referred  to  earlier  and  as 
updated  by  the  Forest  Service. 

4.  The  Congress  should  respond  favorably 
to  the  request  for  funds  submitted  by  the 
Administration  to  permit  an  increased  sale 
of  £>10  million  board  feet  of  timber  from  the 
National  Forests  in  the  next  15  months  as 
announced  in  March  of  this  year.  This  re- 
quest for  funding  is  before  the  Congress  at 
the  present  time.  But  the  Administration 
should  not  direct  this  Increase  from  the  For- 
est Service  unless  the  funds  and  personnel 
ceilings  are  forthcoming. 

As  an  illustration  of  Just  how  far  behind 
the  Forest  Service  is  In  utilizing  the  potential 
productivity  of  the  National  Forests,  it  Is  my 
recollection  that  several  years  ago,  there  was 
a  60-year  backlog  of  needed  reforestation.  At 
that  time  the  Forest  Service  was  just  keeping 
up  with  planting  current  cut-over",  and  burns 
and  was  not  reducing  the  backlog  on  non- 
productive lands  that  bad  built  up  over  a 
long  time. 

5.  For  many  years,  the  Forest  Service  has 
considered  the  possibility  of  a  National  For- 
est Development  and  Management  Fund  into 
which  would  go  65  percent  of  National  Forest 
receipts  and  which  would  be  available  for 
appropriation  only  for  National  Forest  pur- 
poses. This,  of  course.  Is  a  form  of  earmarking 
similar  to  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund.  However,  the  Forest  Service  never  has 
felt  it  had  much  chance  to  obtain  this  either 
In  the  Administration  or  In  the  Congress. 
Such  a  Fund  could  be  beneficial. 

Therefore,  if  the  Committee  decides  to 
establish  a  special  fund  for  the  National 
Forests,  it  should  include  all  unearmarked 
National  Forest  receipts;  it  should  be  avail- 
able for  all  National  Forest  development  and 
management  purposes,  other  than  roads;  it 
should  be  available  for  expenditure  as  speci- 
fied each  year  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees or  wherever  the  Forest  Service  be- 
lieves the  need  is  greatest  for  whatever  pur- 
pose; and  receipts  once  In  the  Fund  should 
be  available  until  appropriated.  Such  a  meas- 
ure would  be  a  very  major  forward  step. 

6.  If  H.R.  10344  or  an  amended  bill  is  fa- 
vorably considered  In  this  Committee,  It  is 
recommended  that  particular  reference  be 
Inserted  in  the  bill  to  the  Multiple  Use- 
Sustained  Yield  Act  of  1960,  that  It  be  made 
clear  this  bill  is  intended  to  be  in  conform- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  that  Act.  and 
that  if  any  conflict  develops,  the  provisions 
of  that  Act  prevail. 

7.  This  Committee  should  request  from 
the  Forest  Service  two  major  program  re- 
ports with  recommendations:  (a)  an  up- 
dated program  for  the  management  and  de- 
velopment of  all  National  Forest  resources, 
and  (b)  a  program  for  the  development  of 
all  forest  lands  for  timber  purposes  includ- 
ing not  only  public  lands  but  also  all  private 
lands.  It  is  most  significant  that  the  greatest 
potential  for  timber  production  is  on  the 
farm  and  mlscellaneoiis  private  lands  which 
include  60  percent  of  the  total  commercial 
forest  land  area  of  the  country  but  support 
only  18  percent  of  the  inventory.  The  Forest 
Service,  in  about  1962.  developed  a  small 
woodland  program  but  never  released  it. 

If  the  Committee  were  to  have  before  it 
the  two  Items  Just  mentioned  the  Congress 
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would  then  be  In  a  position  to  act  effectively 
and  wisely  on  all  National  Forest  resources, 
and  with  respect  to  the  timber  supply  situa- 
tion considering  all  forest  land  ownerships. 

8.  There  Is  a  backlog  of  uncut  National 
Forest  timber,  sold  and  under  contract,  of 
27  billion  board  feet  In  the  48  States.  This 
Committee  could  either  admonish,  or  better 
yet,  require  that  existing  contracts  not  be 
extended  by  the  Forest  Service  until  the 
shortage  Is  alleviated.  There  is  a  long-stand- 
ing custom  for  the  Industry  not  to  cut  Na- 
tional Forest  timber  for  which  It  holds  a 
contract  until  the  price  is  right  and  the -time 
propitious. 

There  is  also  a  long-standing  tendency  by 
the  Forest  Service  to  rather  avitomatically 
extend  timber  sale  contracts.  Such  a  require- 
ment to  utilize  the  timber  that  Is  already 
sold  without  contract  extensions  or  lose  the 
cutting  rights  would  bring  a  flbod  of  timber 
to  the  market. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  appear  before 
this  Conunlttee  and  I  hope  these  comments 
and  recommendations  may  be  of  assistance 
to  It. 


COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS  OP  HON. 
GERALD  R.  FORD.  AT  ST.  MI- 
CHAEL'S COLLEGE,  WINOOSKI,  VT. 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  STAFFORD 

OF  vnuioirr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  June  12,  1969 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Sunday,  June  8,  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader,  the  Honorable  Gerald  R. 
Ford,  delivered  a  commencement  address 
to  the  graduation  class  at  St.  Michael's 
College  in  Winooski,  Vt.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent address,  very  timely,  very  well 
thought  out,  and  much  to  the  point.  I 
am  very  pleased  to  place  Mr.  Ford's 
speech  in  the  Record.  It  is  as  follows: 
Commencement  Address  of  the  Honorable 
Gerald  R.  Ford,  at  St.  Michael's  College, 
Winooski,  Vt. 

Most  reverend  clergy,  faculty  members, 
honored  guests,  parents  and  graduating  sen- 
iors of  this  outstanding  institution  of 
learning : 

I  am  delighted  to  be  with  you  here  in  the 
exhllerating  atmosphere  of  the  Green  Moun- 
tain state  and  one  of  Vermont's  finest  col- 
leges. 

I  am  most  grateful  for  the  honor  you 
have  bestowed  on  me.  I  hope  I  am  deserving 
of  it.  And  I  pray  I  may  live  the  rest  of  my 
days  in  keeping  with  your  confidence. 

This  is  the  first  time  I  have  spoken  to  an 
all-male  graduating  class  and  I  find  the  ex- 
perience most  Interesting.  I  would  guess 
that  the  lack  of  feminine  distraction  on 
campus  has  something  to  do  with  St. 
Michael's  reputation  for  scholastic  excel- 
lence. 

I  have  a  son  in  college,  and  I  find  that 
when  he  sometimes  looks  tired  and  peaked 
he  is  just  suffering  from  a  co-ed  in  the  head. 
I  sense  an  Independence  of  spirit  at  St. 
Michael's.  This  reminds  me  that  although 
Massachusetts  annexed  Maine  In  1652  and  it 
took  a  British  Royal  Commission  to  sep- 
arate New  Hampshire  from  Massachusetts 
in  1680.  Vermonters  managed  to  fight  off 
territorial  claims  by  both  New  York  and 
New  Hampshire  in  the  middle  1700b.  A  lot  of 
people  ti:ink  the  Green  Mountain  Boys  got 
together  to  fight  the  British  but  the  truth  Is 
they  first  combined  forces  to  protect  Vermont 
from  the  colony  of  New  York. 

But  I  did  not  come  to  Vermont  to  tell  you 
about  the  history  of  this  proud  state.  The 
point  I  make  Is  that  America  today  desper- 
ately needs   the   kind   of   pioneer   Vermont 
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spirit  and  the  rugged  courage  that  triumphed 
over  the  British  and  land-grabbing  colonial 
neighbors  as  well. 

America  needs,  too.  the  kind  of  moral  cour- 
age and  devotion  to  human  rights  tha.t 
prompted  Vermont  to  become  the  first  state 
to  end  slavery  and  to  enact  universal  male 
suffrage  without  property  qualifications. 

I  am  fond  of  reading  early  American  his- 
tory because  I  believe  It  tells  us  much  that 
is  instructive  today.  We  can  learn  much 
from  It — from  the  suffering  the  early  Ameri- 
can settlers  endured,  from  their  incredible 
struggles  simply  to  survive  and  to  worship 
God  as  free  men. 

Those  were  Incredible  times.  But  so  too 
Is  the  era  In  which  we  are  living. 

Americans  are  living  In  an  age  which  Is 
In  Itself  a  fantastic  paradox.  It  Is  the  most 
advanced  of  eras,  both  technologically  and 
In  terms  of  social  progress,  and  yet  It  Is 
stained  by  unrestrained  savagery,  widespread 
violence,  official  corruption  and  revolting  li- 
centiousness. It  is  an  age  which  has  pro- 
duced marvels  In  medicine  and  In  space  ex- 
ploration— and  also  fiendish  war  machines 
capable  of  destroying  all  of  mankind. 

If  I  may  depart  from  the  serious  for  Just 
r  moment,  perhaps  It  Is  small  wonder  that 
many  Americans  are  unhappy  with  our  sys- 
tem today.  After  all,  when  the  first  settlers 
came  to  this  country  there  was  no  national 
debt  and  there  were  no  taxes.  The  Indians 
were  running  the  country,  and  they  made 
the  women  do  all  the  work.  How  could  any- 
one improve  on  a  system  like  that? 

Few  of  us  would  want  to  go  back  to  living 
as  the  pioneers  did,  clearing  the  land  to 
grow  a  few  crops  and  shooting  game  to  put 
some  meat  on  the  table. 

Yet  the  truth  Is  evident  that  man  Is  tough- 
ened by  severe  hardship  and  his  character 
annealed  to  the  strength  of  steel  In  the  fires 
of  adversity.  Today  many  of  us  find  life  too 
easy. 

The  young^nen  and  women  of  today  have 
been  spared  much  of  the  hardship  and  ad- 
versity of  the  past.  For  Instance,  they  know 
nothing  of  the  Great  Depression  but  what 
they  have  read  In  history  books.  It  Is  In- 
conceivable to  them  that  a  whole  genera- 
tion of  Americans  could  have  grubbed  around 
for  scraps  of  food  or  waited  In  line  at  soup 
kitchens  and  relief  warehouses. 

I  worked  part-time  in  high  school,  and  I 
worked  my  way  through  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  Yale  Law  School.  I  am  not 
complaining,  and  I  am  not  preaching.  I  am 
simply  trying  to  understand  today's  young 
people.  And  to  do  that  I  have  to  look  at  the 
world  they  live  In  and  ask  myself  how  It  Is 
different  from  mine. 

This  is  the  age  of  affluence.  People  are  ap- 
palled at  poverty  In  the  midst  of  plenty. 
In  my  youth  even  men  with  great  talent 
and  ability  were  out  of  work,  and  one  of  the 
popular  songs  at  the  time  was  "Brother.  Can 
You  Spare  A  Dime." 

Until  Vietnam,  the  young  man  and  woman 
of  today  knew  nothing  of  war.  Many  of  them 
obviously  agree  with  Benjamin  Franklin 
when  he  said.  "There  never  was  a  good  war 
or  a  bad  peace." 

My  generaUon  for  four  years  fought  the 
first  truly  global  war  In  history  to  cleanse 
the  world  of  Nazllsm  and  fascism  and  saw 
America  prevent  a  Communist  takeover  In 
South  Korea. 

Today's  pacifists  wrap  themselves  In  robes 
of  self-rlghteoueness.  Do  they  think  they  are 
alone  In  hating  war?  Anyone  who  loves  war  Is 
Insane. 

It  was  a  great  military  man,  Oen.  WllUam 
Tecumseh  Sherman,  who  said:  "You  cannot 
qualify  war  In  harsher  terms  than  I  will.  War 
Is  cruelty,  and  you  cannot  refine  It.  War  Is 
hell."  But  Gen.  Sherman  also  said — and  this 
Is  Important — "The  legitimate  object  of  war 
is  a  more  perfect  peace." 

Is  nothing  vrorth  fighting  for? 

Some   young   people   sneer  at   patriotism 
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and  what  men  like  me  call  Americanism.  I 
would  like  to  see  all  of  our  citizens  rededl- 
cate  themselves  to  the  Americanism  described 
by  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  when  he 
said:  "Americanism  means  the  virtues  of 
courage,  honor,  justice,  truth,  sincerity  and 
hardihood — the  virtues  that  made  America." 

Americans  of  my  generation  look  at  young 
men  and  women  who  wave  the  Viet  Cong 
flag,  throw  fire  bombs,  assault  deans  and  fac- 
ulty members  In  our  schools  of  higher  edu- 
cation, commit  public  fornication,  and  shout 
and  write  obscenities  and  we  ask  ourselves: 
What  do  they  want?  Who  are  they?  What  has 
America  spawned?  And  why? 

These  young  people  scream  that  America 
Is  racist,  capitalistic  and  imperialistic  and  the 
system  must  be  torn  down. 

There  are  answers  for  these  charges,  but 
how  do  you  reply  when  radical  leaders  shout 
you  down  or  rough  you  up  and  mouth  mean- 
ingless phrases  borrowed  from  Marxist- 
Leninist  and  Maoist  writings? 

We  have  great  need  for  a  dialogue  in  this 
country — a  quiet  reasoned  dialogue  dealing 
with  the  Vietnam  War,  Injustice  to  Negroes, 
corruption,  materialism  and  the  ultimate 
purpose  of  life. 

This  kind  of  dialogue  goes  to  the  basic 
purposes  of  a  university — a  place  where  fac- 
ulty and  students  engage  in  an  unfettered 
search  for  truth  and  new  answers  to  de- 
pressing problems. 

But  how  can  you  have  a  dialogue  when 
radical  leaders  launch  violent  attacks  upon 
the  university  Itself  with  the  avowed  objec- 
tive of  destroying  what  they  call  "The 
Establishment?  " 

What  is  "The  E^stablishment?"  The  Estab- 
lishment is  you  and  me  and  everything  that 
has  gone  into  the  building  of  America.  It  Is 
our  democratic  system  of  government.  Im- 
perfect as  it  is,  I  believe  it  is  the  best  form 
of  government  ever  devised. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  there  is  a  lack  of 
adequate  conununlcatlon  between  young 
people  and  the  over-30  generation  today — 
a  lack  of  sufficient  communication  between 
students  and  faculty  and  administration 
even  at  peaceful  colleges  such  as  St.  Mi- 
chael's. Communication  we  need — and  need 
desperately. 

But  violence  Is  not  the  answer.  Shutting 
down  our  great  universities  is  not  the  an- 
swer. Black  separatism  Is  not  the  answer. 
Destroying  college  admission  requirements 
so  that  our  college  and  universities  become 
remedial    institutions    is    not    the    answer. 

We  don't  solve  problems  by  running  away 
from  them  or  abandoning  our  values  or  de- 
grading oiirselves  with  completely  uninhib- 
ited life  styles. 

The  problems  today  are  essentially  the 
same  for  all  Americans.  They  are  not  easy 
problems   and   there   are   no  easy  solutions. 

Vietnam.  A  tragic  war.  I  don't  believe  It 
proved  that  America  was  wrong  in  seeking 
to  thwart  Communist  aggression.  I  believe  It 
did  prove  that  our  foreign  policy  in  rela- 
tion to  Communist  expansionist  probes 
should  be  one  of  selective  Involvement  and- 
of  carefully  reasoned  Judgment  as  to  whether 
possibly  minimal  results  would  Justify  the 
investment. 

I  also  believe  that  for  the  first  time  in 
four  years  there  Is  real  hope  for  peace  in 
Vietnam. 

Racism.  It  is  now  a  two-edged  sword. 
Guilt  feelings  serve  no  useful  purpose.  We 
have  made  substantial  progress.  The  only 
ultimate  answer  is  to  make  a  living  truth 
of  the  words  that  make  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  a  glowing  testimonial  to  man's 
aspirations:  "We  hold  these  truths  to  be 
self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal, 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  unalienable  Rights,  that  among 
these  are  Life,  Liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
Happiness." 

The  framers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence were  not  talking  about  black  men. 
Slavery  was  practiced  In  the  United  States 
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at  the  time.  But  we  must  apply  their  words 
In  the  context  of  today's  world  and  clothe 
them  with  the  truth  that  all  men  are  equal 
in  the  eyes  of  God. 

Have  you  ever  considered  how  often  the 
drafters  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
referred  to  the  Deity? 

They  began  by  stating;  "When  in  the 
course  of  human  events.  It  becomes  neces- 
sary for  one  people  to  dissolve  the  political 
bonds  which  have  connected  them  with  an- 
other, and  to  assume  among  the  powers  of 
the  earth  the  separate  and  equal  station  to 
which  the  Laws  of  Nature  and  of  Nature's 
God  entitle  them,  a  decent  respect  of  the 
opinions  of  mankind  requires  that  they 
should  declare  the  causes  which  Impel  them 
to  the  separation." 

And  after  ascribing  to  the  Creator  the 
endowing  of  men  with  certain  unalienable 
Rights,  the  drafters  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence concluded  their  statement  of  the 
causes  of  separation  fr<nn  England  by  pro- 
claiming "a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of 
Divine  Providence." 

In  every  age.  In  every  time  and  in  every 
clime  there  are  doomsday  sayers  who  run 
about  predicting  the  end  of  the  world.  Most 
people  Just  smile  tolerantly,  shake  their 
heads  a  bit  and  say  to  themselves,  "Poor 
fellow." 

One  of  the  recent  popular  song  hits  is  a 
calypso  tune  about  California  sliding  Into 
the  sea.  I  think  It  has  a  deeper  meaning. 

Many  members  of  the  older  generation  to- 
day are  comparing  the  abandonment  of  in- 
hibitions, the  excessive  emphasis  on  sex  and 
the  general  decline  in  morals  in  the  United 
States  to  the  biblical  stories  about  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  and  to  the  fall  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome. 

I  can  understand  such  feelings.  Values 
change,  yes.  but  certain  truths  are  immut- 
able. And  we  live  today  in  an  age  when  the 
New  Barbarians  seek  to  destroy  truth,  and 
the  pornography  peddlers  are  everlastingly 
engaged  In  pursuit  of  the  fast  buck. 

There  are  truths  that  are  not  debatable — 
the  truths  that  are  laid  down  In  the  Ten 
Commandments — the  truths  that  give  rise 
to  codes  of  ethics  among  civilized  peoples — 
the  truths  that  cause  men  to  speak  of  integ- 
rity, honor,  and  virtue. 

When  men  abandon  these  truths,  they  lose 
all  sense  of  value.  They  live  a  life  in  death. 
Their  lives  are  a  waste,  and  they  carry  hell 
around  with  them  in  their  hearts. 

St.  Thomas  Aquinas  said:  "Three  things 
are  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  man;  To 
know  what  he  ought  to  believe;  to  know 
what  he  ought  to  desire;  and  to  know  what 
he  ought  to  do." 

Today  America  is  shaken  by  doubts  about 
the  meaning  of  education,  about  the  ideal.? 
of  the  college  generation,  and  indeed  about 
the  stability  of  American  society. 

College  students,  adults  over  30.  all  of  us 
who  still  engage  in  the  use  of  reason  should 
look  at  our  lives  and  at  America  as  a  nation 
and  ask:  What  are  we?  Where  are  we  going? 
Where  do  we  want  to  go?  And  what  Is  the 
best  way  to  get  there? 

We  are  living  in  the  midst  of  revolution 
in  America  today — not  one  revolution  but 
many.  At  the  center  of  one  of  our  political 
revolutions  is  the  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society,  the  core  of  the  New  Left  Movement. 

Leaders  of  Students  for  a  Democratic  So- 
ciety have  concluded — in  the  words  of  one 
of  them — that  the  "seemingly  separate  prob- 
lems of  racism,  urban  pKJverty,  authoritari- 
anism in  the  academies  and  the  Vietnam 
War  are  all  the  offspring  of  a  single  par- 
ent ..  .  capitalism."  Simple,  isn't  it?  Destroy 
capitalism  and  you  will  solve  all  of  America's 
problems.  SDS  leaders  seem  to  be  saying. 
They  might  more  aptly  call  themselves  Stu- 
dents for  a  Demolished  Society. 

This  Nation  doesn't  need  a  new  revolu- 
tion. It  needs  to  build  on  the  old  one.  the 
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Boys  taught  to  T»ltaatty. 

W«  an  a  •  ratura  to  morml  tmIum.  This 
should  be  our  rcToluUon.  This  tboold  b«  our 
snswer  to  th«  crushing  matcrUllsm  that  la 
robbing  our  lives  of  meaning. 

Consider  what  good  the  radical  student 
leaders  could  accomplish  if  they  would  mo- 
bilise moderate  students  into  an  army  to 
clean  up  and  repair  slum  dwellings  Instead 
of  exhorting  them  to  an  assault  upon  the 
citadel  of  reason  Itself:  the  university. 

American  college  students  today  are  among 
the  moat  privileged  and  fortunate  Individ- 
uals In  the  world,  whatever  their  complalnu 
about  the  relevance  of  current  curricula. 

And  here  at  St.  Michael's  you  are  doubly 
blessed  because  you  have  received  a  college 
education  rooted  In  moral  values  and  the 
steadfast  belief  that  man  Is  only  a  little 
lower  than  the  angels. 

I  congratulate  you.  for  you  are  now  pre- 
pared to  live  a  life  which  recognizes  that  love 
of  family  la  of  paramount  Importance,  that 
marital  fidelity  Is  a  necessary  foundation  for 
happiness,  and  that  nothing  is  more  precious 
than  the  Integrity  of  the  individual. 

These  are  some  of  the  truths  that  America 
has  lost  In  the  whirl  of  this  atomic  age,  the 
fear  of  Imminent  nuclear  annihilation,  the 
pursuft'M  hedonistic  pleasure  and  the  throw- 
ing offOTreason  and  restraint. 

I  do  not  believe  America  Is  doomed.  As  I 
look  at  this  graduating  class.  I  see  the  birth 
of  a  New  Morality  In  this  country — not  in  the 
narrow  sense  but  In  terms  of  new  strength  of 
character  both  in  Americana  as  Individuals 
and  in  the'  United  States  as  a  Nation. 

There  u'kuch  an  entity  as  National  Charac- 
ter. It  Is  a  composite  of  all  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  the  Individuals  who  make  up  a 
Nation. 

I  feel  you  are  strong  men,  and  there  are 
many  more  Americana  like  you  throughout 
this  great  land  of  ours.  And  so  I  do  not 
despair. 

I  believe  that  you  and  others  like  you  will 
go  out  Into  the  communities  and  build  on  the 
old  revolution — make  of  America  a  nation 
which  unmistakably  stands  for  justice  and 
decency  and  reason,  for  equality  and  oppor- 
tunity and  hope. 

I  believe  you  agree,  as  I  do.  with  Plutarch 
when  he  counseled  that  "perseverance  is 
more  prevailing  than  violence;  and  many 
things  which  cannot  be  overcome  when  they 
are  together,  yield  themselves  up  when  taken 
Uttle  by  little." 

So  let  us.  each  one  of  us.  light  a  candle 
Instead  of  cursing  the  darkness — so  that  to- 
gether we  will  make  a  great  Ught  which  shall 
Illumine  the  world  for  ourselves  and  for  all 
men. 
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DEATH  OF  JUDGE  JOHN  S.  SIMMANG 
GIDDINGS.  TEX. 


HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  SKNATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  June  12.  1969 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  It 
was  with  great  sadness  that  I  learned 
of  the  sudden  death  of  one  of  Texas' 
greatest  county  and  district  judges.  John 
S.  Simmang,  of  Giddings,  Tex. 

Lee  County  has  lost  a  true  friend,  and 
I.  too,  have  lost  a  close,  personal  friend 
A  loyal  Democrat,  Judge  Simmang  con- 
tinually managed  my  campaigns  for  the 
Senate,  in  addition  to  being  Instrumental 
in  the  election  of  another  fellow  Texan, 
Lyndon  Baines  Johnson.  A  true  states- 
man of  our  times,  John  Simmang  will 
long  be  remembered  for  his  humanitarian 


efforts  In  behalf  of  the  peoirie  of  Gid- 
dtaifs.  I*e  County,  Tex.,  and  the  Na- 
tion. 

P6r  over  30  years,  John  Simmang  prac- 
ticed law  In  Tezaa.  He  began  hla  practice 
in  Corpus  Christ!  but  later  returned  to 
his  native  Lee  County  where  he  served  as 
Lee  County  Judge,  Lee  County  attorney, 
and  finally  as  district  judge.  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  district  judgeship  in  Jan- 
uary 1969.  by  Gov.  Preston  Smith. 

One  of  his  greatest  accomplishments 
for  rural  Texas,  the  farm-to-market  road 
system,  was  realized  durmg  Judge  Sim- 
mang's  tenure  as  president  of  the  Texas 
Association  of  Coimty  Judges  and  Com- 
missioners. His  leadership  for  this  road 
system  was  perhaps  one  of  his  greatest 
contributions  to  the  rural  communities 
of  Texas.  I 

Judge  Simmang  always  had  the  inter- 
est of  his  fellow  TexansM  heart.  Wheth- 
er they  were  rich  or  poorTTMack  or  white. 
Judge  Simmang  always  had  the  time  to 
give  aid  or  counsel  when  it  was  needed. 
An  avid  outdoorsman.  Judge  Simmang 
worked  for  the  continual  betterment  and 
preservation  of  Texas'  natural  resources. 
As  a  family  man.  judge,  humanitarian, 
and  even  more  so  a  personal  friend.  Judge 
John  S.  Simmang  will  be  greatly  missed. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Extension  of  Remarks  an  edi- 
torial and  a  news  article  published  In 
the  Glddlngs.  Tex.,   Times  and  News, 
which  were  written  by  the  editor.  Mr. 
Buddy  Preuss.  because  they  rcHect  the 
true  spirit  of  and  compassion  felt  for  the 
late  Judge  John  8.  Simmang. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
m  the  Record,  as  follows : 
District  Judcb  John  Simmang  Dies,  Bccan 
Law  PaACTic«  Hxax  ii«  1929 
District   Judge   John   S.   Simmang,  62,   of 
Glddlngs  died  suddenly  Sunday  at  1.40  pm 
at  Newton  Hospital  in  Cameron. 

Judge  Simmang,  who  ran  unopposed  In 
last  years  general  election  for  the  position  of 
District  Judge  of  the  21st  Judicial  District  of 
Texas,  served  less  than  Ave  months  In  his 
new  poet. 

He  became  HI  Saturday  night  at  his  home 
In  Glddlngs  and  was  taken  to  the  hospital 
in  Cameron.  His  condition  was  not  thought 
to  be  serious  until  shortly  before  his  death 
when  he  was  apparently  struck  by  a  heart 
attack. 

Funeral  services  for  Judge  Simmang  were 
held  Tuesday  at  2  p  m.  at  Phillips  &  Luckey 
Chapel  in  Glddlngs  with  the  Rev.  H.  L.  Mc- 
Lerran  offlclating.  Burial  was  In  the  Glddlngs 
City  Cemetery. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife.  Mrs.  Mary  Ellen 
Simmang:  a  son.  Michael  J.  Simmang  of 
Glddlngs:  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Mary  Kay  OBrlen 
of  Dallas:  a  brother.  Qulntus  Simmang  of 
Houston:  3  sisters.  Mrs.  Milton  York  of  Bella 
Vista.  Arkansas:  Mrs.  Roy  McClellan  of  Lub- 
bock and  Mrs.  Dorothy  Allert  of  San  Antonio: 
and  5  grandchildren. 

Judge  Simmang  was  a  naUve  of  Giddings 
and  began  practicing  law  here  In  1929. 

His  father,  the  late  E.  T  Simmang.  prac- 
ticed law  in  Glddlngs  and  Lee  County  since 
the  lat«  iSOO's.  Judge  Simmang  was  asso- 
ciated with  his  father  until  he  died  in  1953. 
Judge  Simmang  also  was  associated  In  the 
practice  of  law  with  his  brother,  the  late 
Ted  Simmang, 

The  Judge  served  as  Lee  County  Attorney 
from  1954  to  1969  when  he  resigned  to  ac- 
cept the  post  as  District  Judge.  He  and  his 
son.  Biichael.  has  been  associated  in  the  prac- 
tice of  law  the  last  several  years  until  Jan- 


nary  1  of  this  year  when  he  took  ttie  district 
bench. 

Prom  1938  unUI  1952  Judge  Blsmasf  also 
»^rnA  as  Lee  County  Judge  asd  he  waa  the 
a>-Coanael  for  Bluebonnet  Electric  Co-op. 
formerly  the  LCREC,  for  27  years  untU  his 
death. 

During  Judge  Simmang's  tenure  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Texas  Association  of  County 
Judges  &  Commissioners,  the  Texas  farm-to- 
market  road  program  became  a  reality.  This 
was  one  of  Judge  Simmang's  greatest  con- 
tributions to  the  rural  communities  of  this 
area  and  the  entire  state. 

For  over  25  years  Judge  Simmang  also  was 
a  member  of  the  Giddings  Volunteer  Plre  De- 
partment wtxich  did  so  much  to  protect  the 
property  and  lives  of  those  in  this  commu- 
nity. 

He  was  also  very  acOve  in  the  Giddings 
Chamber  of  Commerce  all  down  through  the 
years  and  served  as  Its  president  at  one  time. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Giddings  Indus- 
trial Poundatlon  and  Industrial  Committee 
at  the  time  of  bis  death. 

His  most  recent  accomplishment  for  the 
betterment  of  this  community  was  his  service 
on  the  State  School  Committee  which  was 
Instrumental  In  obtaining  the  Glddlngs  State 
School  for  Boys. 

Other  organizations  of  which  he  was  a 
member  Include  the  Sons  of  Hermann.  Ma- 
sonic Lodge.  3PJST  at  Dime  Box.  Lee  County 
Sheriffs  Posse.  Glddlngs  Lions  Club  and  Lee 
County  Cattleman's  Association. 

He  was  also  very  acUve  in  the  Lee  County 
Pair  Association  down  through  the  years  and 
directed  various  charitable  campaigns  such 
as  the  March  of  Dimes. 

He  waa  a  loyal  Democrat  and  was  instru- 
mental in  helping  to  elect  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son as  Congressman  In  this  district,  also  sup- 
porting him  all  the  way  to  the  Presidency. 

Judge  Simmang  was  a  director  at  the  First 
National  Bank  in  Glddlngs  since  1953  and 
was  legal  advisor  for  many  years  for  the 
Glddlngs  News. 

Judge  Simmang  was  bom  In  Giddings  in 
1906.  the  son  of  E.  T.  Simmang  and  TlUte 
Schelnick. 

He  attended  school  in  Glddlngs  and  re- 
ceived a  degree  from  the  University  of  Texas. 
He  completed  his  legal  training  with  a  de- 
gree from  Cumberland  University  Law  School 
in  Lebanon.  Tennessee. 

He  practiced  law  for  a  few  months  in  Cor- 
pus Cbristi  but  then  returned  to  his  native 
Lee  County  where  be  remained  the  rest  of 
bis  life. 


Lex  County  Has  Lost  a  Friend 
The  people  of  Lee  County  have  lost  a  friend 
with  the  passing  of  Judge  John  S.  Simmanf. 
This  man  loved  Lee  County  and  its  peopli 
like  few  others  I  have  ever  known. 

Yet  the  prominence  of  becoming  District 
Judge  didn  t  change  his  attitude  about  the 
common  people.  He  had  dined  with  the  high- 
est dignitaries  of  this  naUon,  including  Pres- 
idents and  Governors.  But  his  heart  always 
came  back  to  bis  beloved  Lee  County,  the 
place  of  his  birth  and  childhood,  where  he 
followed  In  his  father's  footsteps  as  an  attor- 
ney in  the  practice  of  law. 

Although  Judge  Simmang  had  associated 
with  the  lilghest  officials  of  the  land,  he  was 
more  often  than  not  seen  dressed  In  work 
clothes  associating  with  people  of  all  races 
in  this  area  who  truly  earned  their  living 
by  the  sweat  of  their  brow.  He.  too.  spent  as 
much  time  as  possible  at  his  farm  with  his 
cattle. 

Judge  Simmang  loved  the  outdoors.  Noth- 
ing probably  hurt  him  more  In  this  respect 
than  the  decision  of  the  Corp  of  Engineers 
to  drain  Flag  Pond  when  the  SomerviUe  Dam 
was  built.  Yet  just  last  week  he  made  an 
all-out  effort  to  help  obtain  lights  for  the 
Nells  Creek  Park  on  the  Lee  County  side  of 
the  SomerviUe  Lake.  He  realized  the  Impor- 
tance of  these  lights  In  protecting  those  Lee 
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Countlans  and  others  who  were  using  this 
park  for  recreation. 

It  was  announced  at  all  three  Lee  County 
Sheriff's  Posse  rodeos  last  week  that  Judge 
Simmang  had  donated  lights  above  the  buck- 
ing shoots  so  that  his  people  could  better 
enjoy  the  sport  of  rodeos. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  recent  contribu- 
tions Judge  Simmang  made  to  this  commu- 
nity. Thousands  of  things  he  has  done  for 
untold  numbers  of  individuals  and  families 
in  Lee  County  will  never  be  known.  It  didn't 
make  any  difference  whether  you  were  rich 
or  poor,  black  or  white:  If  it  was  help  you 
needed,  the  Judge  was  there  to  give  It. 

Not  only  did  he  often  give  free  legal  ad- 
vice to  those  who  couldn't  afford  his  services, 
but  often  reached  down  into  his  pocket  to 
help  those  who  needed  it.  And  he  made 
countless  contributions  to  various  churches 
and  civic  organizations. 

The  "little  man"  meant  just  as  much  to 
Judge  Simmang  as  the  fellow  with  lots  of 
money  and  great  honor.  Thousands  in  this 
area  will  testify  to  this  fact. 

He  had  reached  the  height  of  his  career 
with  his  election  as  District  Judge  last  No- 
vember. It  is  quite  possible  that  be  could 
have  had  appointments  to  even  higher  judi- 
cial offices  had  he  wanted  it.  But  Judge  Sim- 
mang didn't  want  to  leave  Lee  County.  The 
good  life  among  his  friends  meant  more  to 
him  than  a  high  political  position.  So  his 
short  5  months  as  District  Judge  still  allowed 
him  to  live  in  the  place  of  his  youth. 

He  WEis  happy  these  past  few  months,  prob- 
ably happier  than  he  had  ever  been.  Yet  he 
was  the  first  to  admit  the  shortness  of  life 
on  this  earth.  He  talked  about  it  almost  as 
If  he  expected  not  to  be  here  much  longer. 
Still  he  loved  Ufe  and  lived  It. 

Those  living  in  Bastrop,  Burleson  and 
Washington  counties  were  already  begin- 
ning to  realize  the  fairness  of  Judge  Sim- 
mang on  the  bench.  He  received  a  very  com- 
plimentary article  just  last  month  from  the 
publisher  of  the  Brenham  newspaper.  These 
are  the  kind  of  men  we  need  more  of  on 
the  benches  of  our  courts.  Fair,  yet  not  so 
liberal  to  be  too  lenient  to  those  found  guilty 
of  a  serious  crime. 

It  hurts  me  to  think  that  the  Judge  could 
not  have  been  spared  long  enough  to  fill  at 
least  one  term  as  an  example  to  the  Judicial 
branch  of  our  government. 

I  will  never  forget  how  Judge  Simmang 
al>out  two  years  ago  accepted  a  county  court 
case,  the  first  held  In  nearly  2  decades  In 
this  covmty.  He  knew  it  wouldn't  make  him 
any  money  in  big  fees,  but  he  was  fighting 
for  a  principle.  And  without  principle  a 
man's  word  or  his  character  means  nothing. 

So  Judge  Simmang  and  his  son  Michael 
won  a  court  case  which  allowed  9500  for  3 
"wolf  dogs"  which  had  been  shot  by  a  man 
because  he  claimed  the  dog  was  disturbing 
his  cattle.  The  dog  belonged  to  a  colored 
gentleman  who  had  been  hunting  wolves  as 
sport  for  years,  helping  to  cut  down  on  the 
wolf  population  in  this  area. 

Whatever  Judge  Simmang  believed  in,  he 
would  fight  to  the  end  for  it.  This  is  the 
way  it  was  with  his  political  beliefs.  Back 
when  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  first  campaigned 
for  Congressman  in  this  10th  District,  it  was 
Mr.  John  who  headed  his  campaign  In  the 
Lee  County  area.  And  he  backed  Lyndon 
Johnson   all   the   way   to   the   Presidency. 

Both  LBJ  and  the  Judge  were  instrumental 
in  getting  the  LCREC,  now  Bluebonnet  Elec- 
tric Co-Op,  for  Giddings.  It's  meant  a  lot  to 
the  economy  of  this  community  and  has 
helped  to  give  electricity  to  the  entire  rural 
area. 

The  Judge  also  served  at  one  time  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  County  Judges  &  Commissioners 
Association,  helping  to  get  roads  for  rural 
areas. 

One  of  Judge  Simmang's  most  recent  con- 
tributions to  this  community  came  just  last 
year  when  the  Giddings  State  School  Com- 
mittee, of  which  he  was  a  member,  helped 
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obtain  the  State  School  for  Boys  to  be  lo- 
cated at  Glddlngs.  Although  the  Judge  did 
not  live  to  see  this  become  a  reality,  the 
School  will  be  a  monument  to  his  untiring 
work  for  a  better  community.  And  it  will  em- 
ploy several  hundred  people,  most  of  whom 
will  be  the  "common  people"  he  cared  so 
much  for. 

Yes,  Judge  Simmang  will  be  missed.  But 
then  he  is  finally  getting  to  rest  from  his 
labors.  It  can  be  said  of  him,  "Well  done, 
thou  good  and  faithful  servant." 

He  was  a  servant  of  the  people. 


APOLOGY    TO    THE    LAW-ABIDING 
CITIZENS  OP  SOUTH  DAKOTA 


HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Thursday,  June  12,  1969 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  commend  our  colleague, 
Roman  C.  Pocinski,  of  Illinois,  on  his 
challenge  of  the  position  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  Senator 
George  McGovern,  wherein  Senator 
McGovERN  proposed  that  Mayor  Daley 
use  his  influence  to  have  the  indictments 
against  the  August  rioters  dismissed. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  Congressman 
PuciNSKi  that  the  position  of  Senator 
McGovern  does  not  represent  the  posi- 
tion and  feeling  of  the  people  of  South 
Dakota. 

The  people  of  South  Dakota  generally 
are  good,  law-abiding  citizens  and  treas- 
ure the  constitutional  processes  that 
have  inade  this  country  great.  They  ab- 
hor the  thought  that  politics  can  fix 
grand  jury  indictments. 

I  join  Congressman  Pucinski  in  com- 
mending Mayor  Daley  for  telling  Sena- 
tor McGovERN  in  effect  "to  go  jump  in 
Lake  Michigan  with  his  naive  sugges- 
tion." I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  that  the  South  Dakota  Senator's 
suggestion  that  "Mayor  Daley  ought  to 
use  his  influence  to  drop  these  indict- 
ments is  to  make  a  complete  mockery 
of  the  judicial  processes  in  the  country." 

I  also  commend  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Chicago  Sun  Times.  The  Sun  Times 
said  in  part  as  follows: 

Specifically,  McGovern  proposed  that 
Mayor  Daley  encourage  officials  to  dismiss 
all  indictments  growing  out  of  the  disorders 
so  as  to  "end  the  anguish  and  heal  the 
wounds." 

McGovern.  a  professor  of  history  and  gov- 
ernment, should  recognize  that  his  proposal 
was  unacceptable  morally  or  legally.  Politi- 
cal pressure  on  the  courts  should  not  be  tol- 
erated. A  court  system  free  of  politics  is  a 
goal  this  newspaper.  McGovern  and  everyone 
interested  in  good  government  has  been  striv- 
ing for. 

With  the  indictment  of  demonstrators  and 
policemen  the  Judgment  on  the  Augtist  dis- 
orders moved  into  the  courts.  And  there  they 
must  He  disposed  of  according  to  law.  It  may 
be  that  the  specific  federal  law  applied 
against  demonstrators  should  be  tested  for 
its  constitutionality.  But  all  these  questions 
should  be  hammered  out  in  the  courts. 

Even  if  he  wanted  to.  Mayor  Daley  does 
not  have  the  right  to  grant  amnesty  to  per- 
sons still  under  indictment.  If  the  court  ac- 
tion still  pending  is,  as  McGovern  argued, 
keeping  Democratic  party  wounds  ~still  open, 
the  best  prescription  Is  swift  justice,  not  po- 
litical interference  with  Justice. 
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I  apologize  for  the  position  taken  by 
the  junior  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 
It  is  regrettable  that  his  position  has 
cast  a  reflection  upon  the  good  name  of 
South  Dakota  and  its  law-abiding  citi- 
zens. 


PETITION  BY  STUDENTS  FOR  LAW 
AND  ORDER  ON  CAMPUS  OF  UNI- 
VERSITY OF  GEORGIA 


HON.  HERMAN  E.  TALMADGE 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  June  12.  1969 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  in 
this  day  of  tremendous  turmoil  on  the 
campuses  of  colleges  and  universities  all 
across  the  United  States,  it  is  important 
to  keep  in  mind  that  the  student  dissi- 
dents and  even  outright  militant  revolu- 
tionaries represent  only  a  very  small 
minority. 

An  overwhelmig  majority  of  American 
youth  and  college  students  believe  in  law 
and  order,  and  they  are  committed  to 
the  imf>ortance  of  higher  education  in 
our  complex  society. 

Recently,  at  the  University  of  Georgia, 
in  Athens,  more  than  3,300  students 
signed  a  petition  calling  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  law  and  oi-der  on  that  campus. 
This  is  probably  the  largest  petition  in 
the  entire  history  of  the  University  of 
Georgia.  The  petition  was  endorsed  and 
the  student  signatories  commended  by 
the  Agricultural  Alumni  Association  of 
the  University  of  Georgia.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

RESOHJTIOM 

Whereas.  Education  is  the  key  to  success- 
ful attainments  in  life,  and 

Whereas.  A  better  education  for  their  chil- 
dren has  been  the  dream  of  all  parents 
throughout  the  ages,  and 

Whereas.  The  State  of  Georgia  was  the  first 
state  in  the  nation  to  charter  a  state-sup- 
ported institution  of  higher  education,  and 

Whereas.  The  tax-paying  citizens  of  our 
state  devote  a  sizable  portion  of  their  Income 
and  wealth  to  providing  educational  facili- 
ties and  programs.  Including  those  of  the 
University  of  Georgia,  and 

Wheretis.  The  educational  progress  of  our 
yovtng  people  can  be  seriously  impaired  by 
disruptive  acts ,  on  the  campus  and  the 
state's  investment  in  education  thereby  ne- 
gated by  such  acts,  and 

Whereas,  The  state  and  society  need  the 
services  of  young  people  who  are  eager  to  ob- 
tain an  education,  and 

Whereas,  Such  young  people  who  are  desir- 
ous of  obtaining  an  education  should  have 
every  opportunity  to  acquire  said  education 
under  the  best  possible  conditions. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  students  op- 
posed to  disruptive  acts,  such  as  the  PRO- 
UGA  Committee,  be  commended  for  their  rec- 
ognition of  the  need  for  a  campus  atmos- 
phere conducive  to  learning,  and  for  tlieir 
support  of  the  University  administration.  ^     •♦ 

Be  is  further  resolved  that  the  Agricul- 
tural Alumni  Association  of  the  University 
of  Georgia.  Inc..  commends  President  Fred  C. 
Davison  for  his  firm  position  and  leadership 
in  such  matters  and  urges  htm  to  take  what- 
ever action  necessary  to  preserve  law,  order 
and  decency  on  our  campus,  including  legal 
action  and  expulsion,  if  necessary,  against 
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•ny  Individual  or  group  planning,  organizing, 
condoning  or  carrying  out  disruptive  acta. 

Adopted  thla  lOth  Day  of  May,  1060  by  th* 
Board  of  Directors.  Agricultural  Alumni  As- 
sociation, University  of  Georgia.  Inc. 

Bvau  A.  IifOJB, 
,  Secretary-Treaa-urer. 


THOMPSON  SCORES  LIBRARY  CUT 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

OF  Nxw  Jiaarr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  12,  1969 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  most  unfortunate 
cuts  In  the  President's  budget  for  next 
year  Is  that  of  Federal  funds  for  the  Na- 
tion's libraries.  Unless  Congress  restores 
these  funds,  programs  which  provide  as- 
sistance to  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  colleges,  and  public  libraries 
will  be  sharply  curtailed.  Some,  such  as 
construction  of  public  libraries,  wlU  be 
dene  aw»y  with  completely. 

"The  trroposed  cuts  amount  to  the  ap- 
proximate cost  of  fighting  the  war  In 
Southeast  Asia  for  1  day.  Yet  this  sum 
will  Jeopardize  construction  and  mod- 
ernization of  libraries,  acquisition  of  new 
materials,  provision  of  services  which  in- 
crease the  use  of  existing  services  and 
facilities — such  as  mobile  libraries  and 
longer  hours — and  training  of  librarians. 
Libraries  are  the  laboratory  of  the  hu- 
manists; they  are  the  storehouse  of  basic 
educational  materials.  Two  recent  edi- 
torials, one  from  the  Washington  Post 
and  the  other  from  Saturday  Review, 
eloquently  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  li- 
braries— and  all  who  wish  to  learn— of 
this  country.  I  commend  these  pleas  to 
my  colleagues  by  Inserting  them  in  the 
RxcoRO  at  this  time: 

[Prom  tbe  Washington  Post,  May  14,   1969) 
Thx  Cost  or  Economy 

"Libraries.'  President  Nixon  said  Just  a 
month  ago  In  observance  of  National  Library 
Week,  '•are  the  banks  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem. And  they  yield  rich  dividends  in  knowl- 
edge and  in  wisdom."  The  metaphor,  however 
meritorious,  was  inlellcltously  timed.  It  was 
uttered  Just  a  day  or  two  before  the  Presi- 
dent announced  savage  slashes  In  the  Federal 
budget  for  libraries  and  library  services. 
These  banks,  apparently,  are  not  going  to 
have  much  money  in  them.  And  so  their 
"dividends  in  knowledge  and  in  wisdom"  may 
be  correspondingly  meager. 

It  would  be  dlfflcult  to  state  with  any 
greater  eloquence  than  Mr.  Nixon's  the  vital 
contribution  made  by  libraries  to  the  intel- 
lectual life  of  the  Nation.  "They  are,"  he 
went  on  to  say,  "a  summing-up  of  past 
achievement  and  a  stimulant  to  future  prog- 
ress. Never  have  we  had  greater  reason  than 
this  year  to  celebrate  NaUonal  Library  Week. 
For  never  have  our  libraries  played  a  more 
prominent  role  in  our  campaign  against 
ignorance  and  for  fullness  of  educational 
opportunity." 

Unhappily,  the  NUon  budget  allots  to  li- 
braries no  more  than  a  fraction  of  what  tbe 
Johnson  budget  promised.  In  funds  for  Title 
II  of  tbe  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act,  providing  library  materials  and 
textboolcs  for  pubUc  and  private  schools, 
there  is  a  reduction  of  942  million,  leaving 
exactly— nothing.  The  funds  to  l>e  made 
available  for  furnishing  library  oiaterlals  to 
help  college  and  university  libraries  would 
merely  be  cut  in  half,  a  cut  of  $12.5  million. 
And  perhaps  the  unklndest  cut  of  all  is  in 
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Title  I  of  tbe  Library  Services  Act.  a  match- 
ing program  which  usefully  prodded  state 
and  local  govemmente  to  spend  money  for 
the  improvement  and  expansion  of  their 
library  systems.  This,  too.  suffered  a  reduc- 
tion by  one-half — (17.5  million  taken  away, 
•17  5  million  left. 

There  are  considerations  of  economy  to 
support  these  cuts,  of  course,  and  they  have 
an  undeniable  validity.  But  they  entail  seri- 
ous social  coets,  whatever  their  money  sav- 
ings. Reading  is  Indispensable  to  any  self- 
governing  society:  and  libraries  are  the  foun- 
talnbead  of  reading.  Mr.  Nixon  in  no  way 
overstated  their  importance;  he  has  simply 
undervalued  bis  own  rhetoric.  It  Is  children 
who  will  bear  the  brunt  of  this  "saving" 
and  in  tbe  long  run  it  may  be  dangerously 
expensive.  It  is  one  of  those  hidden  prices 
paid  for  the  war  which,  when  added  all  to- 
gether over  time,  can  be  ruinous  to  the  Na- 
tion's security. 

[From  Saturday  Review,  June  7.   1969) 
BooKa   Aac   Nor   Expknimblx 

What  if  a  coalition  of  extremists  pro- 
claimed their  intention  of  flre-bomblng  every 
school   and   public   library  in   tbe  country? 

The  public  outcry  would,  of  course,  be 
memorable.  Not  only  would  riot  police  hit  tbe 
streets  in  force,  but  reasonable  people  every- 
where would  set  up  an  anguished  outcry 
and  take  the  sternest  possible  line  with  the 
troublemakers.  Our  schools  and  libraries 
are.  tbe  cry  would  go,  the  backbone  of  the 
nation  and  tbe  arsenal  of  democracy->-who 
diminishes  them  diminishes  America.  And  If, 
in  the  face  of  tbe  riot  guns  and  outraged 
public  feeling,  tbe  extremists  did  manage  to 
level  a  few  libraries  and  classrooms,  popular 
opinion  would  soon  force  the  government  to 
build  ever  statelier  mansions  of  learning  on 
the  bombed-out  sites. 

But  there  is,  of  course,  more  than  one  way 
to  put  schools  and  libraries  out  of  commis- 
sion. There  are  ways  of  doing  the  Job  In 
broad  daylight,  right  under  the  nose  of  a 
somnolent  American  public.  Consider,  for 
instance,  tbe  recently  announced  federal 
budget  allotments  for  books  and  educational 
materials  for  tbe  coming  fiscal  year.  Where 
•237  million  was  made  available  a  year  ago, 
the  Nixon  Administration  has  slashed  that 
amount  by  a  cool  87.5  per  cent.  Yet  tbe  pub- 
lic outcry  has  l>een,  at  liest,  muted. 

Spelled  out,  this  wholesale  slash  means 
that  no  federal  funds  at  all  will  be  given 
to  elementary  school  Ubrarles,  and  that  only 
minuscule  amounts  will  trickle  down  to  tbe 
public  and  college  libraries. 

The  libraries  are,  of  course,  far  from  be- 
ing alone  in  their  deprivation.  Tbe  proposed 
federal  cuts  will  bring  tbe  budget  of  tbe 
Office  of  Education  down  from  ^4.1  billion 
in  1968  to  a  lowly  •3.2  billion  in  1970 — a 
steep,  even  dizzying  decline,  and  one  that 
is  bound  to  leave  wound-stripes  on  tbe 
country's  educational  bodies  for  some  time 
to  come. 

Ironically,  Washington's  budget  slashers 
have  chosen  to  hack  away  at  federal  grants 
at  a  time  when  their  counterparts  in  the 
cities  and  localities  are  also  finding  it  ex- 
pedient to  skimp  and  scamp  on  educational 
services.  The  elTect  of  this  dual  barrage  may 
well  prove  devastating. 

But  surely  no  one  in  government  is  against 
education  and  the  reading  process?  If,  as 
Senators  are  forever  telling  us  in  commence- 
ment day  speeches,  education  Is  the  back- 
l>one  of  our  country,  why  would  sober,  well- 
meaning  budget  experts  want  to  bend  their 
country's  backbone  to  the  snapping  point? 
The  unofficial  explanation  out  of  Washington 
has  been  that  tbe  programs  hit  were  of  "low 
priority"  in  this  "period  of  inflation  and 
budgetary  stringency." 

This  "explanation  "  would  be  moving  and 
persuasive  if  only  tbe  pesky  dally  papers 
would  stop  printing  stories  that  give  such 
explanations  the  lie.  Recent  news  stories  tell. 
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for  Instance,  bow  tbe  Air  Force,  aans  con- 
gressional authorization  or  appropriations, 
ai^roacbed  an  aircraft  company  and  ordered 
up  fifty-seven  monster-sized  C-5A  transport 
planes,  without  having  any  clear  idea  of  how 
much  the  planes  would  oost.  Ttie  price  will 
depend.  It  came  out,  on  how  much  an  earlier 
order  of  fifty-eight  C-5As  coaU  to  build.  IT 
the  first  group  of  planea  turns  out  to  cost 
more  than  expected,  no  sweat:  Under  Its 
contract  with  the  Air  Force,  the  aircraft 
company  is  free  to  Jack  up  the  price  of  the 
second  group  of  planes  as  much  as  Is  neces- 
sary to  insure  a  tidy  profit. 

This  breathtaking  display  of  the  Juggler's 
art  has  moved  Representative  Otis  Pike,  of 
New  York,  to  exclaim  that  the  Air  Force  was 
"playing  Mickey  Mouse  with  figures."  Tbe 
contract  arrangement  is  so  looee-llmbed  and 
amiable,  in  fact,  that  no  one  seems  sure 
Just  how  much  money  may  be  involved. 
Thus,  tbe  Air  Force  says  iu  original  under- 
standing was  that  all  tbe  planes  would  cost 
some  •4,348.000,000  but  that  of  course  the 
estimate  has  risen  since  by  •1382,000.000. 
Yet  one  Air  Force  expert  concedes  that  the 
coet  Increase  will  probably  run  something 
on  the  order  of  ^2  billion.  This  amount  could 
give  the  United  States  tbe  finest  library  fa- 
cilities and  services  in  tbe  world.  Meanwhile, 
each  week  we  read  other  reports  of  massive 
military  waste  and  sloppy  liookkeeptng  that 
do  little  to  convince  the  electorate  that  tbe 
values  of  tbe  society  are  in  hi^py  balance. 
Fortunately,  various  groups  and  individuals 
are  currently  pressing  Congress  to  restore 
these  budget  cuts — which  is  to  say,  they  are 
trying  to  restore  the  nation's  educational 
backbone  to  its  original  shape.  During  this 
month  and  July,  tbe  Congress  will  be  hold- 
ing hearings  and  voting  on  the  1970  appro- 
priations bill.  If  every  American  who  feels 
strongly  about  these  misappropriations  of 
educational  funds  would  visit,  write,  or  call 
his  Representative  and  Senators,  there  Is 
every  chance  that  the  cuts  would  be  restored. 
If  they  are  not,  tbe  bureaucrats — or,  as  the 
Oermans  call  them,  "desk-murderers" — will 
with  a  pen  stroke  have  done  more  damage 
to  tbe  life  of  the  mind  in  this  country  than 
a  regiment  of  fanatics  and  Incendiaries  could 
do  if  they  worked  around  the  clock.  Books 
are  not  expendable. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  think  of  teachers,  li- 
brarians, and  cultivated  people  generally  as 
timid,  sheeplike,  and  much  too  well  bred  to 
cry  out  when  they  are  shorn.  Perhaps  it  is 
time  to  remind  our  fiscal  hatchet-wlelders 
of  Balzac's  saying,  "Terrible  Is  the  revolt  of 
a  sheep." 


ARTHUR     GODFREY     DELIVERS     A 
WARNING  TO  GRADUATING  CLASS 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST    ViaCINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  12,  1969 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  for  a 
good  many  years  Arthur  Godfrey  has 
been  one  of  the  country's  best-known 
entertainers.  As  such  he  has  gathered 
a  large  following  of  people  who  admire 
his  talents  as  a  performer. 

Mr.  Godfrey  has  a  deep  abiding  love 
for  his  coimtry.  He  has  taken  an  inten- 
sive Interest  in  its  natural  resources  and 
has  become  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
spokesmen  for  the  preservation  and  pro- 
tection of  these  resources.  His  concern 
for  America  and  its  people  Is  of  the  high- 
est degree  of  responsibility  by  a  citizen. 

On  June  2.  Arthur  Godfrey  delivered 
the  commencement  address  at  the  Milton 
Hershey  School  In  Pennsylvania,  to  It  he 
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presented  some  disturbing  facts  and  a 
warning  of  what  may  happen  to  our  nat- 
ural environment  unless  man  changes  his 
ways. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  Arthur  Godfrey's 
address  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

When  President  John  Hershey  came  to 
visit  me  in  my  office  last  winter,  I  told  him 
I  would  be  delighted  to  come  to  speak  to  you 
tonight.  But  I  must  confess  that  as  this  date 
has  come  nearer  and  nearer,  my  dread  has 
Increased  until  over  this  past  week-end  it  l>e- 
came  something  little  short  of  sheer  and 
complete  panic! 

•  •  •  •  « 
But  this  Is  the  first  time  I  have  been  asked 

to  make  a  commencement  address  since  I  was 
awarded  an  honorary  degree  In  Aeronauti- 
cal Science  by  Ryder  College  'way  back  in  the 
early  fifties. 

•  •  •  •  • 

So  I've  been  asking  myself  everyday  for  tbe 
past  several  weeks,  as  I  was  preparing  this 
address:  what  In  tbe  world  can  I  possibly 
say  that  you  might  find  worth  while  or  even 
interesting?  I  called  my  granddaughter  on 
the  phone  about  it.  •  •  •  She  said:  "I  think 
It  would  be  exciting  to  hear  what  you  think 
the  future  has  in  store  for  us.  We're  tired  of 
being  lectured  and  warned  all  the  time  about 
booze  and  narcotics  and  sex.  It  would  i>e 
nice  to  get  some  constructive  advice  about 
career  possibilities  and  things  like  that." 

I  also  asked  some  of  the  bright  young  men 
who  work  with  me  in  advertising  and  tele- 
vision and  radio  production.  Men  In  their 
late  twenties  and  early  thirties.  They  all  said 
the  same  thing:  "Tell  'em  like  it  is.  Arthur. 
Tell  'em  what  you've  taught  us  about  our  en- 
vironment, our  attitudes  and  our  disciplines. 
Well,  that's  a  long  story,  and  I  couldn't  give 
it  all  to  you  if  I  gave  you  an  hour's  lecture 
every  day  for  three  years.  It  is  ridiculous  for 
us  elders  to  try  to  give  advice  to  young  men 
based  on  what  we  think  we  remember  about 
our  own  youth. 

•  .  1  »  •  • 
It's  a  diflTerent  story  today,  I'm  afraid.  To- 
day. l>ecause  the  material  conditions  of  life 
have  been  vastly  changed,  too  many  people 
think  traditional  concepts  of  ethics  and 
morals  and  political  and  social  relationships 
are  oljsoiete.  What  I'm  going  to  tell  you  to- 
day are  some  unpleasant  truths  that  may 
not  be  what  you'd  like  to  hear.  But  what  I 
will  tell  you  is  truth  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge— truth  untainted  and  uncolored  by  per- 
sonal opinion. 

•  •  •  •  « 
Man — humanity — your       ancestors       and 

mine — seems  to  have  appeared  first  in  an- 
cient Africa  somewhere  t>etween  a  million 
and  two  million  years  ago.  And  for  a  long 
time — at  least  a  million  years — did  all  right. 

But  somewhere  back  along  atxjut  the 
Neolithic  period,  we  must  have  gotten  too 
big  for  our  breeches  in  the  northern  half  of 
Africa,  anyway,  because  that  whole  area  Ije- 
came  entirely  denuded.  What  had  once  been 
a  magnificent  forest  became  the  vast  Sahara 
Desert — which  is  still  pushing  southward  at 
the  rate  of  about  half  a  mile  per  hour. 

We — mankind— struggled  along  for  thou- 
sands of  years,  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
world,  until  about  the  time  of  the  Renais- 
sance, with  only  two  or  three  hundred  mil- 
lion people — at  most — on  Earth.  Then,  all  of 
a  sudden,  somewhere  between  1830  and  1850. 
it  was  realized  that  there  were  about  a  bil- 
Uon  human  t>elngs  alive  at  one  and  the  same 
lime. 

Seventy  years  ago.  at  the  turn  of  this 
century,  there  were  still  considerably  less 
than  a  billion  and  a  half  people  alive  on 
Earth.    •    •    •   By   1930.  when  I  was  27,  the 
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population  had  risen  to  two  billion,  but  In 
only  the  next  30  years,  by  1960,  we  had 
already  well  beyond  3.5  Wilion,  with  life 
expectancy  up  to  67  years  in  America. 

If  this  keeps  up,  31  years  from  now,  when 
you  lads  will  be  in  your  middle  and  late  for- 
ties, the  world  population  Is  projected  to  be 
well  over  7  Ulllon  human  beings.  Of  ootirse, 
well  never  make  it.  Why?  This  planet  Just 
isn't  big  enough  to  support  7  billion  peo- 
ple! 

Take  Just  the  United  States,  for  instance. 
When  I  was  born  there  were  far  less  than 
100,000,000  Americans  alive.  Today  we  have 
205  or  206  million.  Now,  according  to  the 
best  figures  I  can  find,  at  200  million  people 
we  have  2.6  acres  of  arable,  usable  soil  per 
person.  Double  the  population  m  the  next 
30  years,  means  half  the  usable  soil  per 
person — 1.3  acres.  You  lads  know  that  we 
cannot  raise  enough  food  on  1.3  acres  to  feed 
one  person  for  one  year. 

•  •  •  •  • 

So,  by  1980  or  85,  you,  dear  young  people, 
are  going  to  know  the  pangs  of  hunger — you 
and  me  and  three  hundred-odd  million  other 
Americans!  It  won't  Ije  Just  the  poor  people. 
Everybody  will  t>e  hungry. 

And  don't  let  anyone  tell  you  that  tech- 
nology is  going  to  fix  this.  That's  a  lot  of  hog- 
wash.  Technology,  as  a  matter  of  pure  fact, 
is  exactly  what  has  caused  the  present  hu- 
man condition.  Runaway  technology!   •   •   • 

No,  technology  isn't  going  to  help  us  un- 
til we  adopt  an  entirely  new  set  of  defini- 
tions of  what  we  have  rather  foolishly  called 
progress  up  to  now.  My  generation  started 
it  and  the  children  of  my  generation,  your 
sires  and  mothers,  have  carried  It  along  In 
a  wild,  heedless  drive.  •    •    • 

Let  me  Illustrate  with  one  or  two  small 
examples:  technology  some  years  back  came 
up  with  a  marvelous  chemical  called  DDT 
for  spraying  insects.  Without  examining  the 
ecological  consequences,  we  all  bought  the 
stuff  and  sprayed  it  everywhere  to  get  rid  of 
mosquitos.  flies,  beetles  and  other  pests.  It 
killed  'em.  too.  No  question  about  it. 

But  it  also  killed  praying  mantlses,  and 
lady  bugs,  and  other  wonderful  insects  that 
feed  on  those  that  are  harmful  to  man.  It 
wipes  out  entire  species  of  birds,  top,  by 
making  them  incapable  of  reproducing.  It 
kills  the  plankton  and  other  tiny  organisms 
in  the  waters  upon  which  the  lesser  forms 
of  marine  life  depend  for  food,  thus  robbing 
the  larger  creatures  of  their  subsistence. 

•  •  *  •  • 
Incredibly,    penguin    eggs — thousands    of 

miles  away  in  the  Antarctic!  have  been  found 
to  be  contaminated  with  unacceptable 
amounts  of  DDE  which  has  prevented  chicks 
from  hatching.  A  big  catch  of  cohoe  salmon 
in  Lake  Superior  was  impounded  last  winter 
because  it  was  found  to  be  loaded  vrtth  dan- 
gerous amounts  of  the  same  poison. 

Would  you  lads  believe  that  our  filthy 
Hudson  River  in  New  York  used  to  have  an- 
nual salmon  spawning  runs?  Yes!  And  great 
sturgeons,  too.  Believe  it  or  not.  we  once  ex- 
ported caviar  to  Russia  from  our  own  Hudson 
River  sturgeon !  "  •  • 

The  very  air  we  breathe  is  so  filled  with 
noxious  gases  that  thousands  of  people  die 
each  year  of  emphysema,  lung  cancer  and.  in 
some  instances,  Just  plain  every  day  suffoca- 
tion. 

Where  does  the  air  pollution  come  from? 
Factories?  Yes.  but  only  roughly  14T'r  of  it. 
Public  uUlitles?  Yes.  another  le'^r.  All  of  the 
remainder.  70'; ,  comes  from  our  automobiles, 
motorcycles,  boats,  airplanes,  trucks,  tractors, 
incinerators  and  home  heating  devices.  All 
these  "wonderful"'  things  that  technology 
brouglit  us. 

•  •  ,•  •  • 

My  hope  is  that  American  youth  will  not 
take  it  sitting  down.  My  hope  is  that  you 
who  will  one  day  take  over  the  reins  of  this 
country,  will  do  something  about  it.  That's 
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why  I  accepted  this  invitation  to  speak  to  you 
today. 

You  young  men  about  to  leave  this  great 
institution,  are  living  examples  of  the  power 
of  Initiative  and  free  American  enterprise. 
•  •  •  •  • 

You  who  were  graduated  here  today  are 
equipped  as  no  other  young  men  in  America 
with  a  priceless  background  that  will  stand 
you  in  good  stead  in  the  mighty  struggle  that 
Is  to  come.  Tlie  rules  of  conduct,  the  desire 
to  learn,  the  love  of  country  which  are  part 
and  parcel  of  your  bone  and  tissue  will  make 
you  the  great  leaders  of  your  day. 

Too  many  of  our  young  people  today  have 
been  caught  up  in  a  senseless,  lemming-like 
stampede  to,  oblivion.  This  is  no  time  for 
youth  to  blow  up  and  seek  hysterical  escape. 
Long,  filthy  hair  and  rags  bring  nothing  but 
skin  troubles  and  body  lice.  Civilization  Is 
built  on  restraints  and  disciplines — prefer- 
ably self -disciplines.  There  must  be  rules  and 
regulations  and  clvlliUes  and  niceties  and 
manners  and  courtesies  or  there  is  no  quality 
to  life — and  all  is  chaos. 

We  must  do  our  own  thing,  you  and  I — but 
we  must  make  it  a  positive,  constructive 
thing,  and  we  must  be  g^ulded  by  rules,  man- 
ners, formalities  and  standards  of  taste.  We 
have  to  learn  how  to  do  that  which  man  for- 
got how  to  do  the  day  he  fashioned  the  first 
tool — we  have  to  learn  to  live  unobtrusively 
within  our  environment.  We  have  to  learn 
to  be  a  part  of  our  environment  Instead  of 
trying  to  be  greedy,  thoughtless,  tyrannical 
masters  of  all  we  survey. 

The  world  has  changed  in  many  ways,  and 
man  has  wrought  most  of  the  changes,  but 
he  is  still  the  slave  of  the  very  environment 
he  has  so  heedlessly  brought  to  the  edge  of 
ruin.  We  can  go  to  the  moon  and  we  can  go  to 
the  t>ottom  of  the  sea — but  we  must  take  our 
environment  with  us — or  we  die.  And  yet  we 
have  muddied  and  polluted  and  ravished  our 
environment — the  very  substance  upon 
which  we  live  and  within  which  we  live. 

A  long  time  ago.  lads,  I  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  the  only  contribution  a  man  can 
make  that  is  really  worthwhile  Is  to  leave 
the  piece  of  ground  upon  which  he  was  nur- 
tured in  Ijetter  shape  than  it  was  when  he 
found  it.  The  whole  world  is  a  dirty,  impover- 
ished, badly  polluted  place  today.  I'm  sorry 
you  had  to  find  it  that  way — sorry  to  the 
depths  of  my  soul — and  I  have  honestly  tried 
to  clean  up  at  least  a  little  of  it.  And  I  shall 
keep  on  trying  by  bringing  these  facts  home 
to  as  many  people  as  will  listen  to  me. 

Let  me  urge  you  young  men  to  arm  yotir- 
selves  as  quickly  as  possible  with  the  facts 
which  are  now  as  available  to  you  as  they 
have  been  to  me  during  the  past  few  years. 
Then,  individually,  select  that  branch  of  eco- 
logical endeavor  which  appeals  to  you  most 
and  attack  it  with  all  yotir  strength.  Oo — and 
take  with  you  the  apologies  of  those  of  us 
who  realize  now  the  error  of  our  ways — and 
take  with  you  also  our  love  and  support  and 
our  determination  to  make  this  world  much 
cleaner  and  better  than  It  is  today. 


ROMAN    HISTORY   OFFERS    PARAL- 
LELS THAT  ARE  CHILLING 


HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

OF    KEHTUCKV 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  12,  1969 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
herewith  for  printing  in  the  Extensions 
of  Remarks,  an  editorial  by  Brady  Black 
of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  entitled 
"Roman  History  Offers  Parallels  That 
Are  Chilling." 

The  editorial  follows: 
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Roman  Hivtobt  Ormm  Pasallcls  That  An 

Crxllino 

(By  Br«d7  BUck) 

The  fall  of  th«  powerful  Roman  Empire 
long  b»a  been  k  historical  yardstick  for  man's 
measuring  and  speculating  as  to  whether 
the  powerful  United  States  could  come  to  a 
similar  end. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  has  published 
a  series  of  articles  by  Dr.  Robert  Strausa- 
Hupe.  director  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Institute 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  which 
points  out  some  parallels  between  the  Roman 
Empire  of  1900  years  ago  and  the  United 
States  of  today. 

The  implications.  If  one  Is  Inclined  to  be 
pessimistic,  are  frightening. 

The  Roman  Empire.  Dr.  Strausz-Hupe 
noted,  achieved  its  greatest  prosperity  and 
external  security  In  the  second  century  after 
the  birth  of  Christ.  The  military  strength 
deterred  or  overwhelmed  foreign  aggressors 
and,  internally,  the  safety  of  individuals  and 
their  property  was  Insured.  There  was  a 
middle  class  which  grew  steadily  In  numbers 
and  In  wealth.  All  Roman  citizens  were  liable 
for  military  service  and  all  were  equal  be- 
fore the  law.  Economic  competition  was  ac- 
tively .aacouraged. 

~  "No.  .Xorelgn  power  could  challenge  her. 
and  her  growing  middle  class  furnished  the 
seemingly  inexhaustible  wellspring  of  prog- 
ress." Dr.    StrausB-Hupe   wrote. 

"Why  did  this  splendid  and  benign  civili- 
sation decline  at  all?"  he  asked.  "And  why 
did  It  decline  so  rapidly  that,  within  another 
100  years,  the  Roman  Empire  was  plunged 
Irreversibly  into  anarchy  and  penury,  rav- 
aged by  foreign  aggressors,  and  doomed  to 
extinction? 

"Undoubtedly,  one  cause  of  the  decline  and 
fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  can  be  found  in 
the  enduring  nature  of  man:  His  capacity 
for  self-delusion  and  complacency  in  good 
times." 

The  alarming  trends,  noted  even  at  that 
time,  were: 

There  was  an  Increase  of  Idle  people  In 
Rome,  the  idle  rich  and  the  idle  poor.  This 
trend  was  fostered  by  political  rewards  to 
favorftes  by  some  of  the  emperors  and  bids 
for  acclaim  of  the  masses  by  the  Inauguration 
of  welfare  measures  and  public  services.  A 
large  part  of  the  Roman  citizenry  lived  on 
the  dole  In  exchange  for  their  votes. 

The  average  Roman  citizen,  idle,  pleasure- 
seeking  and  pampered,  felt  less  and  less  in- 
clined to  do  service  In  the  citizen  army,  once 
considered  a  privilege  of  all  free  Romans. 

The  simple  moral  values  which  had  made 
Romans  Invincible  in  war  and  which  had 
ennobled  their  domestic  Institutions — fru- 
gality, gravity,  directness,  piety  and  patriot- 
Ism — did  not  commend  themselves  to  the 
sophisticated  philosophies  which  swept 
Rome's  Intellectual  market  In  the  second 
century. 

One  group  of  alienated  intellectuals  was 
the  Cynics — bearded,  ragged  and  professing 
Indifference  to  worldly  goods.  The  Cynics 
heaped  contempt  and  ridicule  upon  the 
steady  values  of  the  middle  class.  Another 
was  the  Sophists,  the  academics  who  fat- 
tened on  the  social  and  economic  system 
which  they  denounced  as  they  grew  Influ- 
ential and  rich. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  third  century. 
Rome's  towns  and  countryside  had  become 
unsafe  places.  Deserters  from  the  array  and 
escaped  criminals  beset  the  unwary  traveler 
and  robbed  the  tradesmen. 

There  were  riots  and  flres  which  destroyed 
whole  towns. 

The  authorities,  unable  or  unwilling  to 
cope  with  the  disorders.  Indulged  the  masses 
of  idle  in  the  cities,  seeking  their  political 
support  as  an  offset  against  the  growing 
discontent  of  the  taxpayers — the  producers. 

Confiscatory  taxation  and  creeping  Infla- 
tion occurred,  depressing  commerce  and  In- 
dustry and  beggaring  the  middle  class.  The 
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chief  taxes  paid  by  the  lower  Income  brackets 
were  not  raised  but  the  Income  taxes  and  in- 
heritance taxes  paid  by  the  propertied  and 
well-to-do  were  sharply  Increased. 

"What  always  happens  as  a  consequence 
of  excessive  taxation  also  happened  In  the 
Roman  Empire:  Prices  rose,  and  creeping  in- 
flation culminated  In  a  scramble  for  real 
goods  at  ever  higher  prices  and  In  the  debase- 
ment of  the  currency."  Dr.  Strauss-Hupe 
noted. 

"As  always,  the  lower  Income  groups,  de- 
pending on  the  purchasing  power  of  their 
dally  earnings,  were  worst  hit.  The  deterio- 
ration of  the  currency  was  the  most  tan- 
gible symptom  of  the  Increasingly  serious 
flnancial  situation  of  the  empire.  .  .  .  In- 
crease in  taxation  went  hand-ln-hand  with 
the  increase  In  bureaucracy  .  .  .  The  bill  for 
their  services  had  to  be  paid  by  the  one 
population  group  that  cnuld  be  coerced  Into 
carrying  the  additional  load;  namely  the 
producer,  the  taxpayer. 

"A  few  generations  earlier,"  he  contlnuMh 
"Rome  had  stood  steadfastly  by  her  com- 
mitments to  her  allies  ...  by  the  third 
century,  the  retreat  of  Rome  from  her  for- 
ward positions  .  .  .  bad  turned  Into  an  un- 
seemly rout  ,  .  .  Rome's  hostile  neighbors 
turned  more  aggressive  .  .  .  Rome  confined 
herself  to  Indignant  complaints — and  did 
nothing  .  .  .  For  awhile  appeasement  of  her 
enemies  brought  Rome  peace.  Then  her 
strongest  allies  defected  and  her  enemies, 
encouraged  by  Rome's  limp  response  to  their 
provocations,  renewed  the  attack  and  pro- 
ceeded to  ravage  Rome's  home  territories, 
Italy  and  Gaul. 

"Is  this  lesson  relevant  to  lu?  Has  any 
people  ever  grown  stronger  by  growing 
weaker  in  the  resolution  to  punish  hostile 
provocations  and  to  stand  by  its  allies?" 
Dr.  Strausz-Hupe  asked. 

"Has  any  people  ever  been  able  to  im- 
prove Ita  Internal  welfare  at  the  expense  of 
its  external  security?  ...  No  one  can  state 
convincingly  where  lies  the  limits  of  our 
wealth:  as  to  whether,  for  example,  a  per- 
manent tax  burden,  representing  25'"c  of  our 
national  Income.  Is  bound  to  crush  the  in- 
centive of  the  nation's  products,  whether 
chronic  Inflation  will  affect  our  future  wel- 
fare of  our  poorer  fellow  citizen:  and 
whether,  in  order  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
blight  of  poverty,  we  must  not  first  halt  the 
inflationary  rise  In  the  cost  of  living  and 
restore  Incentives  to  private  enterprise." 
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REEXAMINATION  OF  RELATION- 
SHIP OP  FEDERAL.  STATE.  AND 
LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS— RESOLU- 
TION BY  CITY  COUNCIL  OP  YONK- 

ERS.  NY. 


HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF    NEW    YO>K 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  12.  1969 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  City  Council  of  Yonkers, 
N.Y.,  calling  for  a  complete  reexamina- 
tion of  the  entire  relationship  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Resolution    No.   288-1969 

By  Councilman  Elsen: 

Resolved  by  the  City  Council  of  the  City 
of  Tonkers.  In  meeting  assembled: 

That  it  emphatically  calls  upon  and  urges 
our  representatives  In  the  State  Legislature 
and  the  Congress  to  immediately  press  for 


a  complete  re-examlnatlon  of  the  entire  re- 
lationship of  Federal.  State  and  Local  Gov- 
ernments for  the  purpose  of  placing  where 
there  is  power  to  deal  with  them — full  re- 
sponsibility for  creating  and  Implementing 
comprehensive  and  effective  solutions  for  the 
Increasing  monumental  problems,  particu- 
larly financial,  facing  the  cities.  It  must  be 
recognized  that  the  urban  area — such  as 
Tonkers — Is  being  short -changed,  at  the  low 
end  of  the  structure  of  government,  and  by 
reason  thereof  is  fast  approaching  the  point 
where  expenses  can  only  be  met  by  denying 
essential  community  services. 

The  Federal  Government  apparently  is  the 
only  present  source  with  sufficient  resources 
to  be  able  to  quickly  come  to  the  aid  of 
the  cities  to  meet  their  almost  insurmount- 
able challenges.  But  this  aid  cannot  watt 
and  must  be  genuine  and  available,  not 
frustrated  by  red-tape.  Prompt  and  ade- 
quate commitment  not  Up  service  must  come 
to  the  cities  if  they  are  to  accomplish  the 

,twlt    of    re-bulldlng    our    decaying    urban 
civilization. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  each  of  our  As- 
semblymen, our  State  Senator,  our  Congress- 
man, both  United  States  Senators,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Legislature  and  Congress,  and  to  the  Gov- 
ernor and  the  President. 

Adopted  by  the  City  Council  of  the  City 
of  Tonkers,  at  a  stated  meeting  held  April 

'a2nd,  1969.  by  unanimous  vote. 

JOSCPH  A.  KXATNAK. 

City   Clerk. 
'     State  of  New  Tork.  County  of  Westchester, 
City  of  Tonkers,  SS.: 

I,  Joseph  A.  Kraynak.  City  Clerk  of  the 
City  of  Tonkers,  do  hereby  certify  that  I 
have  compared  the  foregoing  Resolution  No. 
388-1969  adopted  April  23nd.  1969.  with  the 
original  thereof  now  on  file  in  my  office,  and 
that  the  same  is  a  true  and  correct  copy 
thereof  and  the  whole  of  said  original. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  affixed  the  seal  of  the  City  of 
Tonkers.  this  24  day  of  April.  1969, 

JOSXTH    A.    KkATNAX. 

City  Clerk. 


MINE  TRIP  TAKES  VISITORS  BACK 
300  MILUON  YEARS 


HON.  HERMAN  T.  SCHNEEBEU 

or    PCNNSTLVANLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Thursday.  June  12,  1969 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
cent edition  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  contained  a  very  informative 
article  about  a  trip  imderground  to  an 
active  coal  mine  in  north  central  Penn- 
sylvania, I  myself  have  taken  this  trip 
through  the  Glen  Burn  Colliery  mine 
and  can  attest  to  its  amazing  and  in- 
spiring effects.  It  is  an  awesome  sight  and 
a  very  exhilarating  experience  which  I 
would  highly  recommend  to  anyone  in- 
terested in  American  histoiT  and  tradi- 
tions. 

The  Monitor  article  follows: 

I  From   the   Christian   Science   Monitor. 

June  10.  19691 

Mine  Tkip  Takes  Visrroas  Back  300  Million 

Tears 

Shamokin,  Pa. 

The  huge  Glen  Burn  Colliery,  whose  his- 
tory dates  back  to  1793,  opens  Its  shafts  to 
tourists  on  weekends  and  holidays  from  May 
to  October. 

From  10  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  certified  mlnft  fore- 
men guide  visitors  on  50-mlnute  tours  of 
the  mine's  intriguing  interior,  featuring   a 
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thrilling  three-mile  ride  through  the  re- 
markable solid  rock  tunnel,  plus  an  extra 
20-mlnute  guided  tour  of  the  colliery's  sur- 
face sights,  showing  such  marvels  of  hard- 
coal  mining  as  the  world's  highest  burning 
culm  bank. 

Tourists  are  also  welcome  to  visit  the 
new  Anthracite  Museum  and  view  unusual 
exhibits  of  fossils,  old  mining  gear,  lamps, 
maps,  photographs,  and  many  reminders  of 
life  In  early  mining  days. 

Visitors  take  the  tunnel  ride  In  authentic 
motorized  mine  cars,  specially  equipped  for 
tourist  enjoyment.  Floodlights  atop  the  cars 
illuminate  the  tunnel's  amazing  solid  rock 
and  sights  en  route.  Over  loudspeakers,  pas- 
sengers he€ir  mining  lore  and  highlights  of 
anthracite  history,  traditions,  and  geologi- 
cal development. 

Tourists  alight  from  mine  cars  In  the  high, 
wide,  well-lighted  "Inside  walking  area," 
fuU  of  remarkable  underground  sights.  The 
knowledgeable  miner-guide  leads  the  way, 
explaining  how  anthracite  is  mined  at  the 
Glen  Burn,  answering  questions,  pointing 
out  gangrways,  loading  chutes,  such  phe- 
nomena as  a  rich  coal  vein,  rock  strata,  and 
brlUlantly  colored  rock  "painted"  by  acid 
water. 

Enhancing  the  authenticity  of  the  scene 
are  lifelike  mannequins,  dressed  like  Glen 
Burn  miners,  illustrating  actual  mining  op- 
erations. It's  cool  Inside  the  mine,  an  average 
52  degrees. 

On  the  outside  tour,  visitors  actually  walk 
the  route  taken  by  Glen  Bum  miners  on 
their  way  to  the  drift  mouth  (entrance  to 
the  tunnel). 

First  stop  Is  the  old  bath  house,  to  see 
where  1,200  miners  took  showers  after  a 
day's  toll  beneath  the  earth's  surface.  Vls- 
ItCTB  then  see  and  learn  functions  of  such 
fadllUes  as  the  pumping  station,  scale 
house,  boiler  house,  railroad  and  mine  haul- 
age cars.  They  view  a  gigantic  "tree  trunk" 
fossil.  Judged  by  a  noted  geologist  to  be 
about  300  million  years  old. 

Because  the  famed  Glen  Burn  mine  Is 
such  a  huge  complex  of  buildings  and  instal- 
lations, with  a  wealth  of  unusual  attractions 
above  and  below  ground,  there  is  much  of 
Interest  for  everyone.  Tourist  facilities  in- 
clude a  snack  bar,  souvenir  shop,  and  free 
picnic  area. 


KREMLIN  CONFRONTATION 
TACTICS 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VISCINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  June  12.  1969 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Kremlin  Confrontation 
Tactics,"  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  June  10,  1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Kremlin  Confrontation  Tactics 

If  the  United  States,  after  occupying  Mex- 
ico and  opening  a  border  war  with  Canada, 
then  called  a  conference  on  hemispheric 
friendship  and  unity.  It  would  be  in  about 
the  pickle  In  which  the  Soviet  Union  finds 
Itself  today.  An  outsider  might  have  thought 
that,  at  the  least,  the  timing  of  an  interna- 
tional Communist  conference  was  a  shade 
off,  coming  so  soon  after  the  occupation  of 
Czechoslovakia  and  the  opening  of  a  border 
war  with  China.  But  that  would  be  to  over- 
estimate the  political  subtlety  of  the  Kremlin 
faction  which  rammed  the  conference 
through. 
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In  Moscow  these  days  the  "contradictions" 
of  the  Communist  movement  are,  like  mag- 
nolia blossoms,  unfolding  and  turning  brown. 
To  attract  those  few  parties  'whose  self-re- 
spect makes  their  attendance  of  value,  the 
Russians  promised  not  to  use  the  conference 
to  excommunicate  the  absent  Chinese.  But 
once  the  meeting  began,  Politburo  chief 
Brezhnev  feverishly  denounced  Peking.  The 
Russians  had  gotten  their  hapless  Czech 
clients  to  ask  the  brothers  not  to  discuss 
the  Soviet  invasion.  But  one  of  the  parties 
responsible  to  its  public  rather  than  Kremlin 
whim,  the  Australian,  went  ahead  and  raised 
the  Czech  question  anyway,  A  captive  of  Its 
own  Intolerance,  the  Soviet  leadership  has 
neither  the  power  to  suppress  all  dissent  nor 
the  wisdom  to  learn  from  it.  Having  aban- 
doned the  techniques  of  consultation  for  the 
shock  tactic  of  confrontation,  the  Kremlin 
is  at  a  loss. 

If  the  Soviets  want  to  mUce  a  hash  of 
the  International  Communist  movement, 
that  Is  their  privilege.  Thoughtful  Western- 
ers, rather  than  smiling  over  Moscow's  dis- 
comfort, will  regret  that  the  Russians  are 
so  pressurizing  the  International  climate. 
Tet  that  is  not  all.  Its  performance  raises 
serious  questions  about  the  maturity  of  the 
current  Kremlin  leadership.  Ca|i  a  group 
which  abuses  and  alienates  its  friends  be 
counted  on  to  treat  its  rivals  with  the  respect 
their  tensions  require?  It  would  defy  com- 
mon sense  and  past  history  alike  if  other 
men  in  the  Kremlin  were  not  troubled  by 
this  strain. 


DAY  CARE  CENTER  FACILITIES  ACT 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

or   RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  12.  1969 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN,  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  some  who  claim  that  the  most  im- 
portant social  legislation  of  the  next  10 
years  will  be  in  the  area  of  child  develop- 
ment. Establishing  day  care  facilities 
will  be  one  of  the  important  parts  of 
that  legislation.  The  existing  need  for 
more  day  care  centers  is  staggering.  Sev- 
eral million  children  in  need  of  day  care 
attention  are  without  it,  and  each  year, 
for  the  predictable  future,  the  demand 
for  day  care  services  will  increase. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Labor 
the  number  of  working  mothers  has  dou- 
bled since  1950;  there  are  seven  times  as 
many  working  mothers  now  as  compared 
to  1940.  At  present,  almost  two  of  every 
five  mothers  with  children  under  18  are 
working.  A  cultural  change  has  occurred 
in  the  past  30  years,  and  we  have  not 
faced  some  of  its  implications. 

One  implication  which  now  cries  out 
for  attention  is  the  need  for  a  national 
program  to  provide  adequate  care  for  the 
children  of  these  working  mothers.  Ac- 
cording to  1965  estimates,  there  were  4.5 
million  children  under  the  age  of  6  whose 
mothers  were  working,  and  11  million 
children  aged  11  or  under. 

The  number  of  places  in  day  care  fa- 
cilities— 531,000  as  of  March  1968 — 
hardly  begins  to  cope  with  the  prob- 
lem. Present  facilities  are  filled  to  ca- 
pacity, and  everywhere  there  are  long 
waiting  lists.  Mothers  are  forced  into 
makeshift  arrangements  for  their  chil- 
dren— a  neighbor  today,  a  relative  to- 
morrow. Sometimes  an  elderly  person  is 
left  in  charge  of  many  children  from  a 
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number  of  families.  Sometimes  the  chil- 
dren are  left  with  a  sick  person;  some- 
times they  are  brought  to  the  mother's 
place  of  work.  Evidence  is  available  that 
many  of  these  arrangements  are  detri- 
mental to  the  child — and  in  the  long  run, 
to  society — for  we  have  come  to  recog- 
nize that  the  preschool  child  Is  going 
through  important  stages  crucial  to  his 
future  development.  To  take  a  simple 
example,  the  preschooler  can  be  seriously 
slowed  up  in  his  language  ability  if  he  is 
left  each  day  with  an  elderly  person  who 
talks  very  little  to  the  child  because  of 
deafness,  or  a  language  barrier,  or  the 
tiredness  of  age.  The  detrimental  effect 
here  is  cumulative.  Without  language 
skills  the  child  learns  poorly  all  that  is 
taught  to  him  through  language  when  he 
begins  school. 

Shocking  as  it  may  seem,  some  chil- 
dren are  left  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
In  a  1965  study  of  some  6.3  million  work- 
ing mothers,  it  was  found  that  about  a 
million  children  under  14  years  of  age 
were  left  without  anyone  to  look  after 
them ;  some  of  these  children  were  under 
6  years  of  age.  The  possible  costs  to  so- 
ciety here  are  incalculable;  how  can  we 
compute  the  cost  of  accidents  which  oc- 
cur, the  psychological  damage  and  the 
juvenile  delinquency  which  often  result? 

Federal  funds  are  available  for  opera- 
tional expenses  of  day  care  centers,  but 
there  is  no  general  Federal  program 
which  would  authorize  fimds  for  major 
renovation,  or  for  construction  of  badly 
needed  new  facilities. 

The  actual  demand  for  day  care  cen- 
ters is  indeterminable;  while  I  have  seen 
estimates  which  claim  that  about  3.5 
million  mothers  are  in  desperate  need 
of  day  care,  this  does  not  include  moth- 
ers who  would  work  if  good  child  care 
services  were  available  for  their  chil- 
dren. Surveys  report  that  many  women 
now  on  relief  would  seek  employment 
of  their  own  accord  if  day  care  arrange- 
ments could  be  foimd  for  their  children. 
This  is  also  true  of  many  professional 
women,  such  as  nurses,  whose  skills  so- 
ciety badly  needs.  In  addition,  the  Labor 
Department  in  1965  predicted  that  the 
1970's  would  see  a  43-percent  rise  in  the 
number  of  working  mothers  with  chil- 
dren under  5  years,  and  this  figure  is 
now  acknowledged  as  too  conservative. 
The  costs  of  new  facilities  are  too  much 
for  the  States  to  bear  alone;  centers  will 
only  be  built  in  numbers  that  have  any 
relation  to  the  critical  need  if  Federal 
assistance  is  forthcoming. 

I  am  introducing  legislation  today 
which  would  authorize  Federal  funds  for 
the  construction  of  day  care  centers. 
While  the  funds  could  be  used  to  acquire 
land  and  erect  new  buildings,  preference 
would  be  given  for  the  renovation  of  ex- 
isting structures.  The  bill  specifies  that 
Federal  assistance  ■will  supply  two-thirds 
of  the  costs;  the  non-Federal  share  can 
be  in  cash  or  in  some  equivalent  con- 
tribution such  as  land,  a  building  to  be 
renovated,  labor  or  equipment.  I  am  rec- 
ommending an  authorization  of  $55  mil- 
lion per  year  for  the  next  4  years.  The 
situation  should  be  assessed  again  at 
that  time. 

The  bill  does  not  restrict  facilities  to  a 
particular  age  group  such  as  3  to  5  years. 
Current  research  indicates  that  good  day 
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c»re  is  not  harmful  to  the  1  to  3  age 
group  and  can,  in  fact,  be  beneficial  to 
many  children.  The  centers  could  alao  be 
used  for  older  children  after  school  hours 
and  during  vacation  periods. 

Oranted  that  there  is  a  shortage  of  any 
kind  of  day  care  centers — either  the 
poor  ones  that  offer  only  custodial  care 
or  the  good  ones  which  provide  a  rich 
living  experience  for  the  child — the  funds 
authorized  here  should  be  for  centers 
which  are  actively  concerned  with  fur- 
thering the  child's  social,  physical  and 
mental  development.  The  money,  then, 
is  for  an  educational  building,  not  for  a 
shelter  where  a  mother  can  safely  park 
her  child  for  the  day.  The  design  of  the 
facility,  consequently,  is  an  important 
consideration :  this  Is  especially  true  be- 
cause young  children  are  involved.  Be- 
cause of  the  continuing  development  of 
new  ideas  on  design,  no  specifications  are 
included  in  the  legislation.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, amd  Welfare  is  given  authority 
to  formulate  and  update  regulations  in 
accordtfride  with  the  best  practices  In 
early  cHfldhood  education. 

We  may  well  be  at  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era  in  providing  for  young  children. 
While  I  have  designated  for  priority 
funds  for  facilities  which  would  serve 
families  Judged  to  be  in  poverty,  the 
day  may  fast  be  approaching  when  all 
children,  although  in  varying  degrees, 
will  be  served  by  day  care  centers.  Wom- 
an's conception  of  her  role  in  society 
continues  to  change:  before  long  the 
great  majority  of  housewives  may  spend 
at  least  a  part  of  their  day  in  the  work 
world.  And  complementing  that  trend 
are  new  ideas  in  child  development.  The 
experts  in  this  area,  conscious  of  how 
much  the  child  learns  even  before  three, 
are  saying  that  a  carefully  designed  and 
supervised  environment  3Utslde  the 
home  for  part  of  the  day  can  be  valuable 
for  all  preschool  children.  I  suspect  that 
the  funds  recommended  in  my  bill,  while 
they  may  be  difficult  to  wrest  from  a 
budget-conscious  Congress,  vastly  un- 
derstate the  needs  of  the  future. 


CONGRESS  AND  THE  INDIAN  CLAIMS 
COMMISSION 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  June  12.  1969 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  22  years 
ago  the  act  creating  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  was  signed  by  former  Presi- 
dent Truman  to  settle,  once  and  for  all. 
all  outstanding  Indian  claims  against  the 
Nation.  At  the  time,  President  Truman 
said  that  the  measure  would  allow  In- 
dians to  "take  their  place  without  special 
handicap  or  special  advantage  in  the 
economic  life  of  our  Nation  and  share 
fully  in  its  progress." 

Mr.  President.  22  years  have  passed, 
and  most  of  the  claims  have  neither  been 
heard  nor  determined.  Furthermore,  as 
the  present  Chairman  of  the  Commission, 
Mr.  John  T.  Vance,  points  out.  Congress 
has  given  the  Commission  until  April  10. 
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1972,  to  complete  its  work.  That  means 
that  the  Coounisslon  has  less  than  3 
years  in  which  to  accomplish  more  work 
than  it  has  in  the  past  22. 

Mr.  Vance  has  written  an  excellent  ar- 
ticle entitled  "The  Congressional  Man- 
date and  the  Indian  Claims  Commission," 
published  in- the  spring  1969.  issue  of  the 
North  Dakota  Law  Review,  in  which  he 
analyzes  why  the  Commission  has  failed. 
More  important,  he  proposes  methods  by 
which  the  Commission  could  Indeed  ac- 
complish its  assignment  in  short  order 
without  a  change  In  the  act.  Basic  to  the 
proposal  is  his  suggestion  that  the  Com- 
mission establish  a  vigorous  Investiga- 
tions Division  to  collect  all  pertinent  evi- 
dence and  findings  of  fact  upon  which 
Commission  opinions  could  be  based. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
complete  text  of  Chairman  Vance's  pro- 
posal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Tmc  Concrbssionai,  Mandate  and  the  Indun 

Claims  Commission 
(By  Jobn  T.  Vance.  VLS..  George  Waslilngton 

Unlveralty.  IMO;  ChslrmsA,  Ittdlsn  Claims 

Commission ) 

On  August  13.  1»4«.  the  Indian  dalms 
Commission  was  created  when  President 
Harry  S.  Truman  signed  the  Act,  saying.  "I 
liope  that  this  bill  will  mark  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era  for  our  Indian  citizens.  They 
have  valiantly  served  on  every  battlefront. 
They  have  proved  by  their  loyalty  the  wis- 
dom of  a  national  policy  built  upqg  fair 
dealing.  With  the  flnal  settlement  of  all 
ouutanding  claims  which  this  measure  In- 
sures. Indians  can  take  their  place  without 
special  handicap  or  special  advanUge  In  the 
economic  life  of  our  nation  and  share  fully 
In  Its  progress."  < 

Congress  assigned  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission a  life  of  ten  years,  five  years  for  the 
Indian  tribes  to  file  their  claims  and  five 
years  for  the  Commission  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine claims.  Over  twenty- two  years  after 
the  creation  of  the  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion most  of  the  claims  have  not  been  heard 
and  determined. 

On  October  5.  1968.  Presidential  nominee 
Richard  M.  Nixon  said  "the  sad  plight  of  the 
American  Indian  Is  a  stain  on  the  honor  of 
the  American  people."  President  Truman's 
hope  had  not  been  realized.  Mr.  Nlzon  point- 
ed out  that  Indians  have  a  high  mortaUty 
rate,  a  low  education  level,  an  unemployment 
rate  ten  times  the  national  average,  an  aver- 
age family  Income  often  below  $500  per  year. 
Inadequate  housing  and  suffer  from  unwise 
and  vaacUlatlng  federal  policies.'  In  short, 
the  Indians  have  not  taken  their  place,  with- 
out special  handicap  or  special  advantage.  In 
the  economic  life  of  our  nation. 

Why  has  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
failed  to  accomplish  the  Congressional  man- 
date? In  my  opinion,  the  Commission  has 
failed  because  It  adopted  all  of  the  pro- 
cedures utilized  under  the  various  Jurisdic- 
tional acts  prior  to  the  creation  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission:  procedures  which  must 
In  a  large  measure  have  contributed  to  the 
protracted  passage  of  time  which  had  so 
frustrated  the  Indian  claimant  and  the  Con- 
gress. They  were  procedures  which  were  fa- 
miliar to  the  lawyers  who  represented  the 
claimants  and  the  government  before  the 
Court  of  Claims.  But  If  familiarity  was  a 
good  reason  to  adopt  the  procedures  In  1946 
It  Is  an  equally  good  reason  to  abandon  them 
In  1969.  Congress  has  directed  the  Com- 
mission to  complete  the  task  of  hearing  and 
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determining  the  claims  before  It  t>y  April 
10,  1973.  In  the  three  years  remaining  the 
Commission  must  complete  more  work  than 
It  has  completed  In  twenty-two  years. 

Is  there  some  for  reaching  Innovative  pro- 
cedural change  which  could  enable  the  Com- 
mlsalon  to  accomplish  the  Congressional 
mandate?  I  believe  there  Is.  The  analysis  and 
views  expressed  In  this  article  are  my  own. 
They  are  expressed  as  an  individual  and  not 
as  a  spokesman  for  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission 

BACKGSOVND 

The  creation  of  the  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion was  the  culmination  of  years  of  national 
discourse  and  travail.  Americans  sensitive  to 
the  problems  of  the  Indian  and  aware  of  the 
seeming  stain  on  the  national  honor  were 
searching  for  a  soluUon  to  the  problem  early 
In  the  nineteenth  century.  Up  until  that  time, 
the  treatment  of  the  native  inhabitants  of 
North  America  equated  to  the  rationale  set 
forth  m  Thomas  More's  Utopia  In  1516.  There, 
native  Inhabitants  who  refused  or  were  re- 
luctant to  dwell  under  Utopian  law  were 
driven  off  the  land  and  if  they  conUnued  to 
resist  had  full  scale  war  made  against  them. 
The  moat  Just  cause  of  war  was  "when  any 
people  holdeth  a  piece  of  ground  void  and 
vacant  to  no  good  or  profitable  use:  keeping 
others  from  the  use  and  possession  of  it. 
which,  notwithstanding,  by  the  law  of 
nature,  ought  thereof  to  be  nourished  and 
relieved  ">  A  hundred  years  later  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  noted  that  people  participate  in  mass 
deception  when  "a  numbier  can  do  a  great 
wrong  and  call  It  right,  and  not  one  of  that 
majority  blush  for  it."  * 

Although  Thomas  Jefferson  believed  the 
Indian  to  be  equal  in  body  and  mind  to 
the  white  man.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  who.  if 
sometimes  wrong  was  seldom  in  doubt,  re- 
ferred to  the  Indians  as  "the  weaker  race" 
and  those  concerned  with  the  plight  of  the 
Indian  as  "foolish  sentimentalists."  In  an 
all  conclusive  burst  of  rhetoric  he  said  that 
"to  recognize  the  Indian  ownership  of  the 
limitless  foresu  and  prairies  of  thU  con- 
tinent— that  is,  to  consider  the  dozen  squalid 
savages  who  hunted  at  long  intervals  over 
a  territory  of  a  thousand  square  miles  m 
owning  it  outright — necessarily  implies  a 
similar  recognition  of  every  white  hunter, 
squatter,  horse  thief,  or  wandering  cattle- 
man." '  Congress  thought  otherwise. 

In  1865  the  United  SUtes  Court  of  Claims 
was  established  to  permit  suit  to  be  brought 
against  the  government,  but  in  1863  the 
tribal  claims  based  on  treaties  were  excluded 
from  the  general  Jurisdiction  of  the  court." 
The  tribes  were  treated  in  the  same  manner 
as  foreign  nations  and  were  required  to  ob- 
tain a  special  Jurisdictional  act  from  Con- 
gress in  order  to  take  a  case  to  the  Court 
of  Claims.  This  was  clearly  discriminatory 
since  all  other  citizens  of  the  United  States 
had  the  right  to  sue  in  the  Court  of  Claims 
without  a  special  act  of  the  Congress.  Yet  it 
was  a  beginning.  It  was  Congressional  rec- 
ognition, of  the  existence  of  valid  claims, 
and.  If  the  process  required  to  get  a  special 
Jurisdictional  act  passed  was  disheartening, 
at  least  a  record  of  recognition  of  the  claim 
was  being  made  and  the  Indian  was  being 
given  an  opportunity  to  state  his  case  in  a 
public  forum. 

In  1938  the  Merlam  Report  pointed  out 
"the  conviction  in  the  Indian  mind  that  Jus- 
tice Is  being  denied"  and  that  any  cooper- 
ation between  the  government  and  the  In- 
dian was  rendered  extremely  difficult  by  the 
long  period  of  time,  sometimes  up  to  forty 
years,  required  to  hear  and  determine  the 
claims,  under  the  various  Jurisdictional  acts.' 

On  January  6,  1930.  a  bill  was  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  calling  for 
the  creation  of  a  United  States  Court  of  In- 
dian Claims.  It  failed  to  pass.  In  April.  1934. 
a  Senate  bill  was  introduced  providing  for 
the  creation  of  an  Indian  Claims  Court.  It 
was  reintroduced   in  January  of   1935.  and 
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then  In  IAu«h  of  1935  a  bill  to  create  an 
Indian  Claims  Commission  was  introduced 
In  the  House  of  Representatives.  Harold  L. 
Ickes.  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  preferred 
the  House  bill  and  in  a  letter  to  Senator 
Thomas.  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
dian Affairs,  dated  March  27.  1935,  wrote 
that  the  Senate  bill  "provides  for  a  separate 
court  to  hear  snch  claims,  but  I  am  reliably 
Informed  that  the  delay  In  handling  such 
matters  is  not  due  to  any  congestion  in  the 
present  Court  of  Claims,  but  rather  to  de- 
lays, apparently  unavoidable.  In  other 
branches  of  the  government  In  assembling 
the  needed  data  for  presentation  to  the 
Court  of  Claims  through  the  Department  of 
Justice."  *  He  then  noted  with  approval  that 
the  House  bill  creating  an  Indian  Claims 
Commission  charged  the  Commission  wltti 
the  duty  of  investigating  the  claims  and 
making  an  Independent  search  for  evidence 
and  said:  "It  is  believed  that  some  leg^la- 
tlon  of  that  type  would  be  preferable  to  the 
establishment  Of  a  new  court  for  the  ad- 
judication of  such  claims."  • 

Apparently  convinced,  Senator  Thomas  in- 
troduced a  bill  in  the  Senate  to  create  an 
Indian  Claims  Commission  (S.  3731)  in  May, 
193S. 

Bills  to  create  an  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion were  introduced  again  in  1937,  1940, 
1941,  1944  and  1946. 

Then  in  May  of  1946,  a  young  congress- 
man from  the  State  of  Washington.  Henry 
M.  Jackson,  rose  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  spoke  for  the  nation 
saying:  "Let  us  pay  our  debts  to  the  In- 
dian tribes  that  sold  us  the  land  we  live 
on.  .  .  .  |L]et  us  make  sure  that  when  the 
Indians  have  their  day  in  court  they  have 
an  opportunity  to  present  all  their  claims 
of  every  kind,  shape  and  variety,  so  that  this 
problem  can  truly  be  solved  once  and  for 
all.  .  .  .'*  Congressman  Jackson  was  the 
author  of  the  bill  signed  into  law  by  President 
Truman  in  August  of  1946. 

The  Indian  Claims  Commission  Act,  signed 
Into  law  on  August  13.  1946.  was  designated 
Public  Law  79-726.  The  original  act  provided 
for  a  Chief  Commissioner  and  two  associate 
Commissioners.  The  Act  has  been  amended 
and  the  life  of  the  Commission  has  been 
extended  three  times  by  Congress.  In  1967 
Congress  amended  the  Act  to  provide  two 
additional  Commissioners  so  that  now  there 
are  five  Commissioners,  one  of  whom  is  des- 
ignated Chairman  by  the  President.  The  last 
amendment  extended  the  life  of  the  Com- 
mission to  AprU  10.  1972. 

The  Commission  was  given  broad  Juris- 
diction to  hear  and  determine  all  claims 
against  the  United  States  on  behalf  of  any 
"tribe,  band,  or  other  Identifiable  group  of 
American  Indians  residing  within  the  terri- 
torial limits  of  the  United  States  or  Alaska."  " 
It  includes  all  claims  at  law  or  equity 
arising  under  the  Constitution,  laws  or  trea- 
ties of  the  United  States,  Executive  Orders 
of  the  President,  and  all  claims  which  the 
claimant  would  have  been  entitled  to  sue 
If  the  United  States  were  subject  to  suit. 
It  also  Includes  all  claims  which  arise  if 
treaties,'^  contracts,  or  agreements  between 
the  claimants  and  the  United  States  were 
revised  on  the  ground  of  fraud,  duress,  un- 
conscionable consideration,  mutual  or  uni- 
lateral mistake,  or  other  equitable  considera- 
tion. It  further  extends  to  all  claims  arising 
from  the  United  States'  taking  of  land  owned 
by  the  claimant  without  the  payment  of 
compensation.  Finally,  the  Commission's 
Jurisdiction  extends  to  all  claims  based  "up- 
on fair  and  honorable  dealings  which  are 
not  recognized  by  any  existing  rule  of  law 
or  equity."  "  The  termination  date  for  filing 
claims  before  the  Commission  was  August  13, 
1951.  Under  Section  twelve  of  the  Act. 
any  claim  not  filed  within  the  five  year 
period  was  to  be  forever  barred  by  operation 
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of  law.  Before  the  cut  off  date  370  claims 
or  docket  numbers  were  filed.  Many  of  these 
claims,  however,  contained  more  than  one 
cause  of  action.  Some  contained  as  many 
as  fifteen  or  more.  Consequently,  many  of 
the  claims  were  broken  down  into  separate 
docket  numbers  for  each  cause  of  action, 
making  a  total  of  60S  docketed  claims. 

By  December  31.  1968,  the  Commission  had 
dismissed  149  docket  numbers  and  had  com- 
pleted the  hearing  and  determination  and 
entered  flnal  Judgment  in  134  docket 
numbers." 

Final  Judgments  entered  by  the  Commis- 
sion by  that  date  amounted  to  $284,223.- 
012.16.'^ 

Before  creating  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission. Congress  speclflcally  rejected  the 
proposal  to  create  an  Indian  Claims  Court. 
Dissatisfaction  with  both  the  Jurisdictional 
acts  and  the  timeless  procedures  utilized  to 
present  claims  under  the  Act  before  the 
United  States  Court  of  Claims  had  been  ex- 
pressed in  a  pledge  by  both  major  political 
parties  to  settle  once  and  forever  the  Indians' 
claims  against  the  United  States.  Congress- 
man Karl  Mundt  expressed  the  frustration 
of  Congress  that  the  life  tenure  of  an  Indian 
claim  could  last  twenty  to  forty  years. 

"That  process  is  enormously  costly  and  un- 
satisfactory to  everyone.  It  means  that  Gov- 
ernment clerks  and  attorneys  in  the  Interior 
Department,  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  General  Accounting  Office  spend  years 
and  years  examining  and  re-examining 
Indian  claims  In  an  effort  to  determine 
whether  the  Indians  should  have  a  day  in 
court.  .  .  .  |A]nd  of  course,  when  a  special 
Jurisdictional  bill  is  enacted,  the  process  of 
investigation  starts  all  over  again.  Then,  only 
too  often,  the  Court  of  Claims  or  the  Supreme 
Court  flnds  some  fault  with  the  language  of 
the  Jurisdictional  act.  and  the  Indians  come 
back  for  an  amended  Jurisdictional  act,  and 
the  merry-go-round  starts  up  again.  In  the 
last  20  years  the  General  Accounting  Office 
alone  spent  over  a  million  dollars  ($1,000.- 
000.)  in  reporting  on  Indian  claims  bills. 
And  not  one  cent  of  that  went  to  any  Indian 
to  settle  any  claim.  Justice  and  Interior  and 
the  committees  of  Congress  have  probably 
spent  comparable  sums.  That,  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  your  committee,  threatens  to  be  an 
endless  waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money.  This 
dilly-dallying  with  the  claims  problem,  ac- 
cording to  our  Investigating  Committee's 
findings,  promises  to  'continue  to  be  a  real 
roadblock  on  the  path  to  Indian  independ- 
ence 100  years  from  now'.  For  that  reason 
your  special  investigating  committee  recom- 
mended that  legislation  be  adopted  to  flx  the 
final  date  after  which  no  more  Indian  claims 
would  be  considered  by  any  agency  or  In- 
strumentality of  the  Government  and  to  pro- 
vide for  a  claims  commission  that  would  find 
the  facts  and  make  flnal  determinations  on 
all  pending  Indian  claims  cases  within  a 
period  not  exceeding  ten  years.  We  ought  to 
have  a  definite  time  table;  we  ought  to  know 
that,  once  having  given  the  Indians  a  fair 
opportunity  to  present  their  cases,  this 
chapter  In  our  history  and  this  expense  to 
our  taxpayers  will  be  concluded  once  and  for 
all.  That  is  my  chief  concern  in  the  bill  that 
is  before  us."  *■' 

Congress  was  confident  the  Commission 
could  do  the  job  in  the  time  allowed.  It 
passed  Congressman  Jackson's  bill  when  he 
assured  them: 

"When  we  set  up  a  Court  of  Private  Land 
Claims  In  California  In  1851  we  set  a  limit 
of  2  years  on  the  presentation  of  the  Span- 
ish and  Mexican  claims.  We  cleared  up  the 
situation  in  that  period  of  time  and  so  far  as 
I  know  we  have  not  reopened  the  question 
since.  From  time  to  time  we  have  set  up  other 
special  temporary  commissions  on  Indian 
claims  such  as  the  Dawes  Commission  and  the 
Pueblo  Lands  Board,  which  were  able  to  clear 
up  within  a  few  years  problems  that  had  been 
troublesome  for  many  decades.  The  decisions 
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of  the  Dawes  Commission  and  the  Pueblo 
Lands  Board  have  not  been  overthrown 
either  by  the  courts  or  by  later  Congresses.  I 
think  that  we  can  expect  as  much  finality 
in  the  work  of  this  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion provided  we  give  it  a  Jurisdiction  broad 
enough  to  deal  with  the  entire  problem  as 
It  now  exists  and  provided  we  require  all 
Indian  tribes  to  present  their  claims  within 
5  years  or  forever  hold  their  peace."  " 

In  rejecting  the  idea  of  an  Indian  Claims 
Court.  Congress  carefully  gave  to  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  all  the  necessary 
tools  to  control  at  every  stage  the  hearing 
and  determining  of  the  claims  before  the 
Commission. 

Secretary  Ickes  had  preferred  the  1935 
House  Bill  (H.R.  6655)  creating  an  Indian 
Claims  Commission  to  the  Senate  Bill  cre- 
ating an  Indian  Claims  Court.  Section  seven 
of  the  House  Bill  creating  a  Commission 
provided  that: 

"|T|be  Commission  shall  make  a  com- 
plete and  thorough  searcli  for  all  evidence  af- 
fecting such  claims,  utilizing  all  documents 
and  records  in  the  possession  of  the  Court 
of  Claims  and  the  several  government  bu- 
reaus and  offices.  The  Commission  or  any  of 
its  members  or  authorized  agents  may  hold 
hearings,  examine  witnesses,  take  depositions 
In  any  place  in  the  United  States  and  any 
of  the  Commissioners  may  sign  and  issue 
subpoenas  for  the  appearance  of  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  documents  from  any 
place  In  the  United  States,  at  any  designated 
place  of  hearing." '" 

Section  eight  provided :  ,  . 

"The  Commission  shall  give  notice  and  an 
opportunity  for  hearing  to  the  interested 
parties  before  making  any  flnal  determina- 
tion on  the  claim.  A  full  written  record  shall 
be  kept  of  all  hearings  and  proceedings  of  the 
Commission  and  shall  be  open  to  inspection 
by  the  attorneys  concerned.  Whenever  a  final 
determination  is  reached  by  the  Commission 
upon  any  claim,  notice  thereof  shall  the  given 
to  the  tribe,  band,  or  group  concerned.  With- 
in twenty  days  thereafter  written  objection 
thereto  may  be  filed  with  the  Commission  by 
any  interested  party." '" 

Section  nine  provided  for  the  adoption  of 
rules  and  "of  such  experts,  field  Investigators 
and  clerical  assistants  as  may  be  necessary  to 
fulfill  duties  which  cannot  be  properly  per- 
formed by  persons  already  engaged  in  the 
government  service."  -'" 

Prom  1935  until  the  enactment  of  the  In- 
dian Claims  Commission  in  1946  the  word 
court  was  never  mentioned  again  in  any  pro- 
posed bill. 

The  provisions  of  sections  seven,  eight  and 
nine  of  the  1935  bill  were  included  in  the  1946 
Act  in:  section  four,  which  provides  for  the 
appointment  of  a  clerk  and  such  other  em- 
ployees "as  shall  be  requisite  to  conduct  the 
business  of  the  Commission;"  =>  in  section 
nine,  which  provides  that  "the  Commission 
shall  have  power  to  establish  Its  own  rules  of 
procedure;"--  in  section  thirteen,  paragraph 
(b).  providing  for  the  establishment  of  an 
Investigation  Division  and  requiring  the  Divi- 
sion to  "make  a  complete  and  thorough 
search  for  all  evidence  affecting  each  claim, 
utilizing  all  documents  and  records  in  the 
possession  of  the  Court  of  Claims  and  several 
government  departments  .  .  .;"-'  in  section 
fourteen,  which  gave  "The  Commission"  the 
power  to  call  upon  any  of  the  departments  of 
the  government  for  any  information  it  may 
deem  necessary."  specifically  authorizing 
".  .  .  the  use  of  all  records,  hearings,  and  re- 
ports made  by  the  committees  of  each  House 
of  Congress,  when  deemed  necessary  in  the 
prosecution  of  its  business;"-'  and,  section 
seventeen  provides  that:  "The  Commission 
shall  give  reasonable  notice  to  the  Interested 
parties  and  an  opportunity  for  them  to  be 
heard  and  to  present  evidence  before  making 
any  flnal  determination  upon  any  claim."  * 

There  was  only  one  major  difference  in  the 
1935  bill  and  the  1346  bill  which  later  be- 
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CMM  tav.  1«*  lOU  bUl  proTldad  that  "an 
(totarmiaattoBa  of  tmat  by  the  Oommllon 
•tuUl  be  final  and  ooaeluslve  and  aball  not  be 
open  to  raazaaatnaUoD  In  the  Cotirt  of  Clalma 
or  In  any  jiadlolal  or  other  pmoiwHltn ji  "  * 
The  bill  rtgiitil  into  Uw  In  IBM  provldad 
for  revlaw  by  ttaa  Court  of  Clalma  and  a  fur- 
ther app— I  to  tba  Supreme  Court.  Alao,  In 
■ecUoa  twa&ty,  paracrapb  (a),  the  bill  au- 
thorized tlM  «'v»»»>»»«ifT»~«  to  "certify  to  the 
Court  of  caalma  any  da&nlte  and  distinct 
queatloas  o<  law  concerning  which  Instruc- 
tions ai!^  "JfTtml  for  the  proper  dlspoaltlon  of 
the  claim:  and  tlMreupon  the  Court  of  Claims 
may  give  appraprlata  instructions  on  the 
question  certified  and  transmit  the  same  to 
the  Comnaiaalan  for  its  guidance  and  the  fur- 
ther eonatderatlon  of  the  claim."  ^  It  seems 
that  Oongraaa  Intended  to  give  the  Commis- 
sion a  tool  by  which  it  could  avoid  protracted 
appeals  by  solleltln«  guidance  from  the  Court 
of  ClaUns,  an  appellate  arbiter. 

oauwt  vawDs  commission 
Congreaa  had  rejected  the  idea  of  an  Indian 
Clalma  Ooart.  Tnsteart  It  had  created  an  In- 
cUan  Clalais  Ownmtsaton  and.  as  suggested 
by  ConcrMHBaa  Jaekaon.  has  given  it  broad 
Jurladtetlan.  It  empowered  the  Commlaslaa 
to  Inv^jittgate  tlie  claims;  to  call  on  other 
agenclea_of  the  govemment  for  assistance; 
to  call  oa'the  Court  of  Claims  for  assistance; 
to  approve  eoapromlse  claims:  to  hear  and 
determine  the  clalma:  to  give  reasonable 
notice  to  Intel eaUid  parties;  and.  to  provide 
Interested  parttea  an  opportunity  to  be  heard 
before  malring  any  final  determination  upon 
any  claUn. 

The  Congreaa  required  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  represent  the  United  States  and  au- 
thorised, but  did  not  require,  the  Indian 
claimants  to  be  represented  by  counsel. 

Congreaa  further  gave  the  broadest  pos- 
sible appeal  Jurladlctlon  to  the  Court  of 
Claims,  allowing  the  Court,  upon  appeal. 
to  determine  whether  the  findings  of  fact 
of  the  Cotnmlaslon  are  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence  and  authorl^ng  the  Court 
to  go  Into  "the  whole  record  or  such  por- 
tions thereof  as  may  be  cited  by  any 
party.  .  .  ."  » 
Congress  directed  the  Commission  to: 
"(ElatabUah  an  Investigation  Division  to 
Investtgate  all  claims  referred  to  It  by  the 
CommlMdnn  for  the  purpose  of  dlscoverlnc 
the  facts  relating  thereto.  The  Division  shall 
make  a  complete  and  thorough  search  for 
alt  evidence  affecting  claims,  utUlEing  all 
documents  and  records  In  the  possession  of 
the  Court  of  Claims  and  the  several  Oovem- 
ment  departments,  and  shall  submit  such 
evidence  to  the  Commission.  The  Dlvlalon 
shall  make  available  to  the  Indians  con- 
cerned and  to  any  interested  Federal  agency 
any  data  In  Its  possession  relating  to  the 
rights  and  claims  of  any  Indian."  * 

In  an  apparent  attempt  to  facilitate  the 
work  of  the  Investigation  Division,  Congress 
spedfled  that  "any  member  of  the  Oom- 
n^'iasion  or  any  employee  of  the  Commission, 
designated  in  wrtUng  for  the  purpose  by  the 
Chief  Commissioner,  may  administer  oaths 
and  examine  witneases.  .  .  ."<•  The  Act 
stated  further  that  "(t|he  Commission  shall 
have  the  power  to  call  upon  any  of  the  de- 
partmenta  of  the  Oovemment  for  any  in- 
formation It  may  deem  necessary.  .  .  ."" 

How  did  the  Commission  utilize  these  sec- 
tions? The  Commission  established  the  In- 
vestigation Division  on  paper,  and  for  budget 
purpoaes.  listed  one  of  the  members  of  the 
professional  staff  as  Director  of  the  Division. 
It  assigned  no  staff  to  the  Division  and  a 
search  of  the  files  and  records  of  the  Com- 
mission Indicate  that  at  no  time  did  the 
Director  do  more  than  send  out  Inquiries  by 
mall  to  the  various  tribes.  Conforming  to 
existing  procedures  the  Commission  sat  en- 
Urely  as  a  Judicial  body  performing  no  inde- 
pendent Investigation  of  the  claims  filed 
before  it  but  Instead  waiting  for  the  claim- 
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aata*  attocneys  and  the  lawyers  for  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  preaeat  the  Issues  and 
the  evidence  to  the  Commlaaloa.  Although 
nothing  In  the  Act  required  the  clalmanU 
to  have  a  lawyer,  no  claim  made  any  prog- 
gress  unless  the  claimants  were  repceeented 
by  a  lawyer.  In  section  fifteen  of  the  Act. 
Congress  has  said  that  a  "group  of  Indians 
may  retain  to  represent  Its  interest  In  the 
presentation  of  claims  before  the  Commis- 
sion an  attorney  .  .  ."  and  then  added  in 
the  same  section  the  Aatement  that  "the 
Attorney  General  or  his  assistants  shall  rep- 
resent the  United  States  in  all  claims  pre- 
sented to  the  Commission.  .  .  ."" 

The  matter  was  further  complicated  by  the 
position  taken  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs and  the  SoUcltor's  Office  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior.  Section  fifteen  of  the  Act 
stated  that  Indians  organised  under  the 
Wheeler-Howard  Act  of  June  18,  1B34,  could 
hire  a  lawyer  as  provided  In  their  constitu- 
tion and  by-laws.  The  next  sentence  said 
that  "Che  employment  of  attorneys  for  all 
other  claimants  shall  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  Sections  3103-3100,  inclusive,  of  the 
Revised  Statutes."  *  This  Is  the  provision  In 
the  United  States  Code  which  states  that 
no  attorney  shall  be  hired  by  an  Indian  tribe 
without  the  written  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs. 

Although  the  language  clearly  differenti- 
ates between  tribes  organized  under  the 
Wheeler-Howard  Act  and  "all  other  claim- 
ants," >*  the  Commission,  the  Secretary  of 
Interior,  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
and  by  acquiescence,  the  Congress  insisted 
that  all  attorneys  for  the  tribes  go  through 
the  complicated  procedure  of  having  their 
contracts  approved  by  the  Secretary  and  the 
Coaxmlssloner.* 

Although  Congress  authorized  the  Attor- 
ney General  or  his  assistants  "with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Conunlssion.  to  compromise 
any  claim  presented  to  the  Commission 
.  .  .".*  It  la  the  policy  of  the  Department 
of  Jiutlce  not  to  make  settlement  offers." 

Although  Congrees  has  provided  that  the 
Commission  need  only  "give  reasonable  no- 
tice to  the  Interested  parties  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  them  to  be  heard  and  to  present 
evidence  before  '*'»^*"g  any  final  deter- 
mination upon  any  claim  .  .  .",*  the  Com- 
mission, submissive  to  the  requests  of  the 
lawyers  who  practice  before  it,  has  provided 
for  a  bewildering  series  of  hearings  on  title, 
value,  offset,  attorneys  fees  and  all  the  mo- 
tions that  any  p«uty  chooses  to  preaent. 

The  Commission  has  seldom  requested  In- 
structions from  the  Court  of  Claims  on  ques- 
tions of  law  as  provided  in  section  twenty 
of  the  Act  even  though  there  have  been  122 
appeals  from  the  Commission's  Interlocu- 
tory Orders  and  Judgments. 

To  summarize,  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission has  failed  throughout  the  time  of 
its  existence  to  exercise  the  Initiative  In 
hearing  and  determining  the  claims  filed 
before  It.  It  has  not  certified  questions  of 
law  to  the  Court  of  Claims,  it  has  given 
only  Up  service  to  the  Congrissslonal  direc- 
tive to  eatabllab  an  InvestlgaUon  Division. 
In  the  face  of  the  JusUoe  Department's  pol- 
icy against  initiating  settlement  of  claims, 
it  has  not  actively  encouraged  the  settle- 
ment of  the  claims  and,  throughout  the 
years  of  ita  exlstonoe,  it  has  accommodated 
Itself  to  the  narrow  interpretation  of  the 
law  applied  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  the  Secretary  of  Interior  with 
regard  to  the  claimants'  lawyers.**  The  Com- 
mission has  chosen  to  sit  as  a  court  and. 
as  a  reeult,  the  Congressional  mandate  has 
been  utterly  frxutrated. 

A    PaOPOSAL 

In  March  1968  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission made  a  statement  to  the  House  and 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  that  It 
"will  Institute  any  innovations  which  will 
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expedite  Its  vork."  Altbou^  the  Commis- 
sion has  daring  the  laat  year  instituted  pre- 
trial conferenoes,  reduced  the  time  required 
for  presenting  expert  testimony,  and  reduced 
the  time  required  for  hearings  at  every  stage 
of  the  cases.  It  is  my  opiiUon  that,  even  at 
the  present  rate  of  production,  which  Is 
almoat  double  that  of  preceding  years,  the 
task  cannot  be  completed  in  the  time  re- 
maining ualng  existing  procedures. 

In  my  opinion,  no  amendment  to  the  act 
would  be  required  to  Institute  the  following 
Innovations  to  existing  procedures  which  can 
enable  the  Commission  to  accomplish  the 
Congressional  mandate  by  April  10,  1S73,  the 
termination  date: 

1.  Refer  all  claims  before  the  Commission 
to  the  Investigations  Division  as  authorized 
in  aecUon  thirteen  (b)  of  the  Act. 

2.  Authorize  the  Director  of  the  Investiga- 
tions Division  to  utilise  the  services  of  any 
employee  of  the  Cotnmlsslon  In  making  a 
complete  and  thorough  search  of  the  evi- 
dence affecting  the  claims.  The  employee 
should  be  authorized  to  administer  oaths  and 
examine  witnesses  as  authorized  In  section 
eighteen  of  the  Act. 

3.  Authorize  the  employment  on  an  Inter- 
mittent or  regular  basis  of  anthropologists, 
historians,  ecologlsts,  land  appraisers,  econ- 
omists, accountants.  Investigators  and  such 
other  persons  as  shall  be  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  investigations. 

4.  Direct  the  Investigation  Division  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Commission  all  pertinent  evidence 
and  propoaed  findings  of  fact  up<m  which  a 
Commission  opinion  can  be  based. 

5.  If  the  Commission  agrees  that  the  pro- 
posed findings  are  proper  then  a  hearing  ■ 
should  be  called  to  give  interested  parties  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard  t)efore  the  Commis- 
sion makes  its  final  determination  as  au- 
thorized In  section  seventeen  of  the  Act. 

In  my  opinion  the  adoption  of  this  proce- 
dure would  greatly  Increase  the  number  ot 
compromise  settlements,  it  would  remove  the 
Commission  from  the  confining  situation 
wherein  its  production  Is  controlled  to  a  large 
extent  by  the  ability  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  the  petitioners'  attorneys  to  proc- 
ess claims,  and  it  would  show  the  Congress 
that  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  Is  deter- 
mined to  meet  the  termination  date  set  by 
Congress.** 
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as  seen  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  author, 
who  U  Chief  of  the  IndUn  Claims  SecUon  of 
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the  Land   Divisions   of   the  Department   of 
Justice. 

"The  Indian  Claims  Commission  Act,  80 
Stat.  1049  (I»46).  25  U.S.C.  i  70(a)   (1964). 

"Final  Judgments  Certified  to  the  Treas- 
ury Department  by  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission 19  (Dec.  31,  1968). 

"■  Id. 

■«92  Cong.  Rec.  5316   (1046). 

"  Id.  at  631$. 

<-H.R.  6655,  74th  Cong.,   1st  Sess.    (1936). 

••  Id. 

»ld. 

-'  The  Indian  Claims  Commission  Act.  60 
Stat.  1049  (1946),  25  U.S.C.  $  70(c)    (1964). 

-»/d.  at  5  70(h). 

»/d.  at  §  70(1). 

■-'Id.  at  5  70(m). 

^Id.  at  $  70(p). 

=*H.R.  6655,  74th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1935). 

"  The  Indian  Claims  Commission  Act.  60 
Stat.  1049  (1946).  25  U.S.C.  S  70(s)   (1964). 

"Id.  at  $  70(a). 

"Id.  at  5  70(1). 

*'/d.  at  §70(q). 

"7d.  at  :  70(m). 

>=<  Id.  at  f  70(n).  (emphasis  added). 

"The  Indian  Claims  Commission  Act,  60 
Stat.  1049  (1946),  25  U.S.C.  {  70(n)   (1964). 

«/d. 

"°  Wheeler  Howard  Act,  48  Stat.  987  (1934), 
26  use.  $  476  (1964). 

"The  Indian  Claims  Commission  Act.  60 
Stat.   1049   (1946),  25  U.S.C.   5  70(n)    (1964). 

^Hearing  on  S.  307  Before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  90th  Cong.,  1st 
Sess.  68  ( 1967) .  Senator  McOovern  was  ques- 
tioning Edwin  L.  Weisl,  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  Land  and  Resources  Division,  re- 
garding settlement  of  the  claims.  Mr.  Weisl 
answered,  "Well,  it  is  the  long-standing 
policy  of  the  Department  of  Justice  in  all 
cases  in  which  money  judgments  are  in- 
volved not  to  make  settlement  offers  on  Its 
own,  but  to  await  them  from  the  other 
side  .  .  ." 

■^The  Indian  Claims  Commission  Act,  60 
Stat.  1049  (1946).  25  U.S.C.  §  70(p)    (1964). 

='«Note,  Contract  Approval:  Attorneys  and 
Indians,  15  How.  L.J.  149  (1968). 

•"For  other  excellent  treatments  of  the 
subject,  see  Wilkinson,  Indian  Tribal  Claims 
Before  the  Court  of  Claims,  55  Geo.  L.J.  511 
(1966)  and  Thomas  Leduc,  The  Work  of  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  Under  the  Act  of 
1948,  Feb.  1957,  Pacific  Historical  Review  1. 


RAISE  THE  PERSONAL  EXEMPTION 
TO  $1,000 


HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OP    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  12, 1969 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  that  would  raise 
the  personal  exemption  amount  to  $1,000. 
I  am  convinced,  as  are  154  colleagues, 
that  no  tax  reform  bill  will  be  acceptable 
to  the  public  this  year  without  raising 
the  personal  exemption  amount  from  its 
present  level  of  $600.  That  level  was 
established  over  20  years  ago.  It  is  high 
time  we  recognized  that  it  takes  more 
than  $600  per  year  to  maintain  oneseljF. 

At  the  present  time.  127  bills  have 
been  referred  to  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  that  would  raise  the 
personal  exemption.  Thirty-four  of  the 
bills  would  raise  the  level  to  $1,000;  75 
would  raise  the  amount  to  $1,200;  and 
18  would  raise  the  amount  to  other  levels. 
Sixty   Republicans  and   95   Democratic 
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Members  have  introduced  these  bills — 
impressive  evidence  of  bipartisan  sup- 
port for  such  a  reform  in  this  year  of 
the  "taxpayer's  revolt." 

It  is  clear,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
majority  of  Members  who  have  intro- 
duced bills  to  change  the  amoimt  of  the 
personal  exemption  are  in  favor  of  a 
substantial  increase.  I  am  sure  that  each 
Member  will  be  willing  to  compromise  on 
the  exact  amount  of  the  increase  in  order 
to  bring  about  this  reform.  The  im- 
portant fact  is  that  there  is  widespread 
support  for  such  a  reform  already  in  the 
House;  in  fact,  with  the  addition  of  only 
63  more  supporters,  we  will  attain  a 
sense-of-the-House  position  which  I  am 
siu'e  the  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  will  fully  consider  in 
their  deliberations  on  the  tax  reform 
package. 

I  have  addressed  a  letter  to  our  col- 
leagues concerning  my  new  bill,  asking 
that  those  who  have  not  already  intro- 
duced bills  on  this  subject  join  in  the 
drive  to  bring  about  this  needed  reform. 
I  confidently  expect  the  number  of  sup- 
porters to  reach  the  218-Member  level 
in  a  relatively  short  time. 

Members  has  been  besieged  by  their 
middle-income  taxpaying  constituents 
about  this  reform — in  my  opinion,  the 
public  expects  the  Congress  to  raise  the 
exemption  level  this  year  and  will  not  be 
satisfied  with  the  work  of  this  session 
imless  we  do  so.  We  have  talked  tax 
reform,  now  we  must  produce  tax  re- 
form. And  tax  reform  means  tax  relief 
to  the  middle-income  taxpayer.  We  can 
do  no  less  than  substantially  raise  the 
personal  exemption  this  year. 


TWEN*rY-NINTH    ANNIVERSARY   OP 
BALTIC    STATES     FREEDOM   DAY 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 


OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  12,  1969 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Baltic 
States  Freedom  Day,  which  is  observed 
annually  on  June  15,  marks  the  29th  an- 
niversary of  a  tragic  event  in  the  history 
of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia. 

Between  June  14  and  June  16,  1940, 
the  Russians  overran  these  three  coun- 
tries, which  had  maintained  free  and 
independent  governments  since  1920,  and 
brutally  conducted  a  mass  deportation  to 
Siberia  causing  the  death  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  innocent  Lithuanians,  Latvians, 
and  Estonians.  Unfortunately,  the  Bal- 
tic States  today  still  remain  under  the 
domination  of  Soviet  Russia. 

The  United  States  has  never  recog- 
nized the  incorporation  of  the  Baltic 
States  into  the  Soviet  Union,  and  con- 
tinues to  deal  with  those  diplomatic  and 
consular  representatives  of  the  Baltic 
countries  who  s'ei-ved  the  last  independ- 
ent governments  of  these  States. 

In  1922,  our  country  first  extended  this 
diplomatic  recognition  to  the  Baltic 
States,  and  year  after  year,  we  have  re- 
afiQrmed  our  strong  and  lasting  friend- 
ship for  the  courageous  people  of  Lith- 
uania. Latvia,  and  Estonia.  It  is  our  firm 
conviction  that  the  present  Soviet  des- 
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potism  cannot  indefinitely  perpetuate  its 
rule  over  hundreds  of  millions  of  people 
who  want  to  retain  their  cultural  herit- 
age, their  inherent  right  of  self-deter- 
mination, and  their  personal  dignity. 

The  tragedy  of  the  Baltic  peoples  be- 
gan 29  years  ago  and  has  long  been  a 
source  of  deep  concern  to  me.  When  I  was 
elected  to  the  Congress  in  1964  to  repre- 
sent the  Seventh  District  of  Illinois,  one 
of  the  first  resolutions  I  introduced  in 
the  89th  Congress  was  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  416  which  urged  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  direct  the 
attention  of  world  opinion  to  the  denial 
of  Baltic  self-determination  in  order  that 
these  precious  rights  might  be  restored 
to  the  Baltic  peoples.  Many  of  my  col- 
leagues cosponsored  this  resolution  which 
was  adopted  overwhelmingly  by  both  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States. 

As  free  men,  we  in  the  United  States 
cannot  fully  enjoy  the  benefits  of  our  own 
liberty,  while  those  in  the  Baltic  States 
are  still  deprived  of  the  most  funda- 
mental human  rights.  It  remains  our 
moral  obligation  to  let  these  captive  peo- 
ples know  that  they  are  not  forgotten, 
that  we  are  not  reconciled  to  their  fate, 
and  above  all,  we  are  not  willing  to  con- 
firm their  captivity  by  giving  official  rec- 
ognition to  their  Soviet  domination. 

Our  close  ties  with  the  people  of  the 
Baltic  States  originate /in  a  common  de- 
votion to  freedom,  as  well  as  in  the  im- 
portant contribution  made  by  Americans 
of  Baltic  descent  to  the  enrichment  of 
the  cultural,  economic,  and  political  life 
of  the  United  States. 

On  this  solemn  occasion,  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  the  gal- 
lant Baltic  peoples,  in  honoring  the  mem- 
ory of  the  victims  of  Soviet  brutality  who 
died  in  the  1940  Russian  invasion,  and 
in  rededicating  our  Nation  to  the  still 
unresolved  cause  of  the  Baltic  countries. 
It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  one  day  soon 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  can  again 
enjoy  national  independence. 


REMINDER  OP  THE  SACRIFICES  BE- 
ING MADE  BY  OUR  SERVICEMEN 


HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

OP   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  12,  1969 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today 
introduced  a  joint  resolution  which  would 
authorize  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation directing  that  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  be  flown  at  half  stafif  on 
the  first  day  of  every  month  in  honor  of 
the  brave  men  and  women  who  have  lost 
their  lives  in  Vietnam. 

We  must  never  forget  the  war  going 
on  in  Southeast  Asia.  We  must  never  for- 
get that  American  men  and  women  are 
daily  losing  their  lives  in  our  commit- 
ment to  defense  of  South  Vietnam. 

This  resolution  would  provide  a  visible 
reminder  of  the  sacrifices  being  made 
by  our  servicemen. 

The  suggestion  for  this  legislation 
comes  from  a  Cinciimatian,  Mr.  George 
H.  Dickman.  I  thank  him  for  the  idea. 
I  am  hopeful  that  this  joint  resolution 
will  receive  favorable  consideration. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  VICTOR  S. 
DAVKNFORT 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  CAUroaiOA 

Df  THB  HOOSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVKS 

Thursdajf,  June  12,  1969 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Spealcer.  I  riae  today  to  pay  tribute  to 
Mr.  Victor  S.  Davenport,  retiring  direc- 
tor of  the  southern  district.  Los  Angeles 
chapter  of  the  American  National  Red 
Cross,  for  his  38  years  of  outstanding 
service  to  his  fellow  man. 

Mr.  Davenport  Joined  the  staff  of  the 
American  National  Red  Cross  on  Novem- 
ber 16,  IMl.  His  flrst  assignment  was 
as  an  assistant  fleld  director  in  service  at 
miliUry  installations  at  Moffett  Field 
near  Palo  Alto.  During  the  height  of 
World  War  n  he  established  a  service  at 
military  installations  fleld  office  for 
southern  California  with  headquarters 
in  the  old  Warner  Brothers  Studio  on 
Bunaei  Boulevard  in  Los  Angeles.  He 
served  on  various  military  installations 
in  the  western  area  until  1951. 

After  6  months  temporary  assignment 
with  the  Richmond  chapter  in  north- 
em  California,  he  Joined  the  Los  Angeles 
chapter  on  May  1.  1952,  at  which  time 
he  was  assigned  as  director  of  the  Harbor 
district  The  Harbor  district  in  1952 
consisted  of  San  Pedro  and  Wilmington, 
whereas  the  southern  district,  of  which 
he  is  now  manager,  consists  of  San  Pedro, 
Wilmington,  Carson,  Harbor  City, 
Lomita  Torrance.  Gardena.  and  the  en- 
tire Palos  Verdes  Peninsula. 

Victor  S.  Davenport  was  bom  on  June 
20,  1904.  in  Norfolk.  Nebr.  His  family 
moved  to  California  in  1918,  where  he 
graduated  from  Long  Beach  Polytechnic 
High  School  in  1924. 

In  1925  he  entered  the  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles  and  graduated 
with  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  liberal 
arts.  Then  followed  graduate  school  at 
the  University  of  Southern  California 
for  a  year  In  the  school  of  social  work. 
Victor  Davenport  then  commenced  his 
remarkable  career  in  public  service.  Join- 
ing the  Department  of  Social  Welfare. 
State  of  California,  he  served  in  every 
county  of  the  State  of  California  except 
one  up  until  1941. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  head- 
quarters for  the  harbor  district  was  on 
Seventh  Street,  in  San  Pedro.  Now  the 
District  Service  Center  serving  the  12 
communities  of  the  district  is  in  a  beau- 
tiful new  building  on  First  Street  and 
Western  Avenue  ifTSan  Pedro. 

Mr.  Davenport's  service  to  the  com- 
munity has  not  been  limited  to  his  Red 
Cross  activities.  Closely  paralleled  with 
his  professional  duties  has  been  his  serv- 
ice in  the  Phi  Gamma  Delta  fraternity, 
the  Rotary  Club  of  San  Pedro,  and  the 
Harbor  Area  Welfare  Planning  Council 
of  which  he  was  president  of  the  board 
1962  to  1964. 

On  Jrme  20,  1969,  Victor  Davenport 
will  be  honored  by  a  testimonial  dinner 
for  his  unselfish  devotion  and  dedication 
to  his  fellow  citizens.  It  is  my  privilege 
to  Join  in  saluting  Victor  S.  E>avenport 
for   the  outstanding  Job  he  has   done 
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throughout  his  long  record  of  aenrloe  to 
the  community. 
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RESULTS  OF  QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  CHARLOTTE  T.  REID 

or  nxiNota 

m  THB  HOUSE  OF  ftBPRBSENTATTVES 

Thursday.  June  12,  1969 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
few  weeks  ago  I  sent  to  the  people  of  the 
15th   District   of   Illinois — composed   of 


the  counties  of  De  Kalb,  Orundy,  Kane. 
Kendall,  and  La  Salle — my  fifth  annual 
legislative  questionnaire.  An  enthusiastic 
response — which  included  many  addi- 
tional comments  and  accompanying  let- 
ters— has  come  from  more  than  23,000 
households.  I  have  been  very  pleased  to 
see  this  increasing  interest  on  the  part 
of  citizens,  and  their  keen  awareness  of 
national  problems  and  world  affairs  as 
reflected  in  their  replies  has  been  most 
impressive. 

Believing  my  colleagues  will  be  inter- 
ested in  the  results,  I  am  including  the 
following  tabulation : 


RESULTS  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  CHARLOTTE  T    REID'S  1969  PUBLIC  OPINION  POLL 


No 
Yto  No     opinion 


00  yoti  >»li>vi  Hm  Ptfis  pMC«  ncfotulions  will  rtsult  in  a  conclusiv*  Mttlcnioflt  of  Iht  Violnani 

W»ff  

II  "N*,"  nrftch  would  you  tavorr 

(I)  InlMuhcMMW  ol  llM  loUl  war  tNwt 

(b)  Unil»t»r»l  wittidrawtl  ol  US  tuNtpt  

0*  you  favor  (toployinoiil  ol  a  modiiiod  Saolinal  aoMallittK  missil*  systtm  at  part  ol  e«r  natienal 
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it 


3.  WouW  MM  favor  clu«|in(  the  olactoral  colloie  syjtam  in  ordtr  lo  place  |rca4«r  omphasis  a«  tko 
poMMr  «•!•  in  clactini  nw  Prondont  jMd  Vico  Prostdont? 

4  Should  Fodoral  idMtaniiip  amstaoeo  k«  d«n«d  itedoats  coflvKtad  ol  diviip<M|  tko  admiaitlra- 

tun  ol  our  coUtfOsr 

5  Do  you  favor  titcndrng  ttio  National  Labor  Ralatiom  Act  lo  pormit  farm  tmployoos  to  orfaoin  lor 

ctatctno  barfammt  purpoMS  if  Ikoy  w  dourt?  

C  Do  yOM  favor  a  conatitulnnal  amoodmont  lo  Kwor  Um  voting  ago  to  IS7 

7.  Oo  yoo  favor  tti«  propoMi  to  convert  the  Post  Office  Departmont  into  a  Go«OflMMal-««NM4  COr- 

poraiMM  toopoiatooo  a  seM-upportin|  basisT  

ShMM  Um  Cootfois  oaact  laws  to  CMrtaiitirikei  by  pabfc  omployoo*? 

Do  you  fool  there  should  be  grealor  regulation  of  crime  and  violence  in  radio  and  telovlsiew  proffaiM? 

Do  you  tool  that  a  volontaer  Army  skouW  be  ettaWiikod  lo  replace  the  draft  system^ 

SiMoM  tko  surtai  be  eitanded  boyond  its  Jane  30  eiptratioa  date  in  >»«  of  the  budfot  and  Uio 

oeanoouc  yluation?  . 

Oo  you  favor  a  tai-sharmg  ptan  which  would  return  a  parca«ta|0  ol  Federal  tax  ravonM*  to  tko 

Stotoitoo«aMolkem  to  solve  more  oltkeitewo  pfobtomsf.     .  

11  De  you  favor  tai  incealives  to  private  business  to  eacourafe  industry  programs  ol  lob  training  aad 

retraining  to  help  meet  our  social  and  Kononiic  proMems? 

14.  ShaaM  Ik*  Mcano  from  invostaMots  ol  privato  louodatioat.  religious  orgaouatioos.  and  uctai 


8.  : 
». 

10 
II. 

12. 


IS.  Do  ya«  ItMr  My  MM  to  provide  lai  credits  Is;  luitioo  costs  and  other  eiponse^  ol  higher  educatiooT. 


44  .. 

35  

60 

30 

10 

<S 

IS 

tt 

6 

61 
31 

33 

60 

70 
60 
74 
M 

23 
36 

23 
40 

37 

60 

79 

17 

6S 

29 

74 
82 

23 
14 

STATEMENT  BY  WILLIAM  A.  BAR- 
RETT. CHAIRMAN  OP  THE  SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON  HOUSING.  COM- 
MITTEE ON  BANKING  AND  CUR- 
RENCY 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVXS 

Thursday.  June  12.  1969 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  im- 
portant and  perceptive  statement  was 
made  today  by  our  colleague.  William  A. 
Barbett,  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Housing  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency.  That  subcommittee 
has  been  holding  hearings  to  review  our 
progress  toward  meeting  the  national 
housing  goal  set  forth  in  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968.  HLs 
summary  of  the  testimony  in  those  hear- 
ings and  recent  administrative  actions  in 
the  field  of  housing  should  be  carefully 
read  and  considered  by  every  Member  of 
this  body.  The  fact  is.  as  our  former  col- 
league. Andrew  Biemiller.  of  the  AFL- 
CIO.  stated  in  those  hearing  this  morn- 
ing, we  simply  are  not  producing  housing 
within  the  reach  of  modest-income  fam- 
ilies, particularly  in  view  of  current  high 
interest  rates.  Instead  of  redoubled  ef- 
forts to  meet  the  goal  of  a  decent  home 
and  a  suitable  environment  for  every 
American  family,  recent  months  have 
seen  us  fall  further  behind.  Here  is  the 
text  of  Chairman  Barrett's  statement: 


Statemxnt  bt  William  A-  Bajuwtt,  Crab- 
man  or  THK  SUBCOMMn-rXK  ON  HODSING, 
COMMITTXX   ON    BANKING   AND   CtTRKKNCT 

I  have  t>een  deeply  <lloturt>ed  by  soase  of 
the  testimony  we  have  been  hearing  In  the 
teiro  weekj  of  otir  review  oi  National  Houalng 
Goals.  There  la  general  agreement  that  the 
1»68  act  which  set  forth  the  goal  of  26  mil- 
lion new  and  rehabilitated  units  In  the  com- 
ing decade,  was  the  largest  and  moet  impor- 
tant single  housing  act  in  our  history.  These 
goals  were  part  of  a  legislative  package  which 
provided  ample  authorization  for  the  govern- 
ment's role  in  housing  and  a  well-rounded 
array  of  housing  and  urban  development  pro- 
grams to  meet  our  needs.  The  effort  to  meet 
the  housing  goal  for  the  next  decade  began 
with  high  hopes  and  all  of  the  testimony  wc 
have  received  has  shown  that  the  nation  has 
more  than  adequate  resources. 

What  disturbs  me  Is  the  evidence  that 
there  has  been  an  actual  decline  in  the  pro- 
duction of  housing  for  low  and  moderate  in- 
come families  over  the  past  Ave  months.  In 
that  time,  the  AdmiiUstration  has  announced 
the  end  of  the  highly  successful  below- 
market  Interest  rate  program  for  rental  and 
cooperative  housing;  it  has  killed  the  highly 
successful  secUon  202  housing  for  the  elderly 
program:  and  it  has  stopped  the  highly  suc- 
cessful 221(h)  program  dead  in  its  tracks. 
At  a  time  of  rising  expectations,  and  a  dem- 
onstrated need  to  accelerate  our  programs  in 
the  field,  the  Administration  has  cut  the 
budget  requests  for  model  cities,  urban  re- 
news', section  312  rehabilitation  loans,  and 
the  adminlatraUve  funds  needed  to  carry  ou^ 
the  Department's  fair  housing  respon- 
sibilities. 

Some  time  ago.  the  Administration  an- 
nounced that  It  was  taking  the  highly  de- 
sirable step  of  allocating  tSOC  million  in 
immediate  assistance  to  the  burned  out  areas 
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In  our  clUes,  but  earlier  in  our  hearings,  and 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  not  one  nickel 
has  yet  moved  under  this  proposal  despite 
all  of  its  InlUal  publicity.  I  remember  earlier 
this  spring  when  President  Nixon  and  Secre- 
tary Romney  toured  a  burned  out  area  Just 
a  few  blocks  from  the  Capitol  and  expressed 
shock,  but  I  have  seen  nothing  happen  since 
then.  In  fact,  the  Department  has  so  far 
reftised  to  use  the  authority  granted  In  last 
year's  act  to  make  3%  rehabilitation  loans 
and  home  rehabilitation  grants  available  in 
areas  planned  for  future  urban  renewal  and 
code  enforcement  action. 

In  the  midst  of  alt  these  cut-backs,  the 
only  Increase  we  have  seen  has  been  In  inter- 
est rates.  Despite  the  Jump  to  1V2%  under 
FHA.  discounts  have  continued  to  the  harm 
not  only  of  homebullders,  home  sellers,  and 
homebuyers,  but  have  done  serious  damage 
to  our  many  programs  designed  to  enlist  the 
aid  of  private  enterprise  in  the  effort  to  pro- 
vide hotislng  for  low  and  moderate  income 
groups.  Now  with  the  recent  hike  in  the 
prime  rate  to  «'^%,  we  will  apparently  see 
shortly  a  further  increase  in  the  cost  of  fi- 
nancing housing. 

The  principal  new  proposal  in  the  field  of 
housing  in  these  five  months  has  been  the 
much -heralded  Operation  Breakthrough.  We 
are  all  hopeful  that  this  approach  will  help 
us  to  meet  our  housing  goals  In  the  long  run 
but  under  the  Department's  own  schedule 
not  a  single  house  will  be  produced  under 
this  program  for  22  months.  Just  yesterday, 
we  heard  testimony  that  there  Is  a  feeling 
that  other  programs  are  being  neglected  while 
we  wait  for  Operation  Breakthrough  and  this 
is  Just  the  point  that  concerns  me.  We 
cannot  afford  to  wait  for  the  hoped-for  bene- 
fits of  Operation  Breakthrough  while  telling 
the  poor  and  the  underprivileged  and  those 
who  live  in  both  our  urban  and  rural  slums 
that  they  should  wait  two  years  before  we 
can  step  up  our  attack  on  substandard  hous- 
ing. We  should  be  accelerating  acUvity  under 
all  of  our  present  programs  right  now. 

I  know  that  every  member  of  this  subcom- 
mittee is  greatly  impressed  with  Secretary 
Romney's  sincerity  and  his  dedication  to  his 
Job,  but  I  think  we  would  be  remiss  if  we 
did  not  offer  him  the  chance  to  answer  these 
points  for  the  record  before  it  closes.  It  is 
my  Intention  to  ask  Secretary  Romney  today 
to  give  us  his  comments  as  soon  as  possible. 
If  there  are  any  problems  with  this  approach, 
we  may  have  to  schedule  an  additional  day  of 
hearings  to  have  the  Secretary  come  back 
to  discuss  these  points  with  us. 


OBSCENITY  FIGHT  IS  PUSHED 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

or   NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  12.  1969 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednes- 
day, June  4,  1969, 1  joined  with  two  of  my 
colleagues  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie  and 
Mr.  Devine)  in  requesting  Congress  to 
take  immediate  action  to  curb  the  dis- 
semination of  obscene  materials  into  the 
homes  of  American  citizens. 

The  Columbus  Dispatch  printed  a 
timely  editorial  commending  Mr.  Wylie 
and  Mr.  Devine  for  their  courageous  lead- 
ership in  introducing  legislation  to  cur- 
tail the  flow  of  obscene  material. 

I  believe  this  editorial  is  worthy  of 
note  by  all  the  Members  of  this  body  and 
include  it  as  part  of  my  remarks: 

■Prom   the  Columbus    (Ohio)    Dispatch, 

Jane  8.    1969| 

Obscenity  Fight  Is  Pushed 

There  are  165  measures  in  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  hopper  deal- 
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Ing  with  dissemination  of  obscene  matter 
and  Columbus  can  be  proud  that  its  two 
congressmen  are  in  the  vanguard  seeking 
action  on  this  vital  problem. 

Both  Congressman  Samuel  Devine  and  his 
colleague,  Chalmers  Wylie,  are  either  spon- 
sors or  co-sponsors  of  bills  which  seek  to  cur- 
tall  distribution  of  pornographic  materials. 

But  t>eing  able  to  say  they  are  authors  of 
such  measures  is  not  enough  for  Messrs.  De- 
vine  and  Wylie — they  are  pushing  on  various 
fronts  for  congressional  committees  to  hold 
necessary  hearings  so  that  the  bills  can  go 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  where  a  vote  of  ap- 
proval will  be  a  major  step  toward  becoming 
the  law  of  the  land. 

With  the  support  of  such  congressmen  as 
Mr.  Devine  l>ehind  him.  Representative  Wylie 
has  formally  urged  the  House  to  avoid  any 
delay  in  taking  action  on  the  proposed  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  Wylie  was  correct  in  his  contention 
that  "the  connection  can  be  demonstrated 
between  Increase  in  pornography  and  the 
increase  in  crime." 

Pointing  out  that  "flooding  of  the  market 
with  obscene  material  undermines  organi- 
zations which  contribute  to  the  stability  of 
our  country,"  Mr.  Wylie  also  made  the  perti- 
nent point  that  history  proves  that  where 
there  is  moral  decay  there  is  political  decay. 
And  he  added  that  "one  thread  is  common 
to  the  fall  of  all  great  nations — moral  decay." 

Our  Congress  has  a  multitude  of  measures 
designed  to  prevent  such  decay.  It  should 
act  on  the  matter  promptly. 


UMWA  CHIEF  ASKS  MEMBERS  KEEP 
UP  FIGHT  FOR  HEALTH,  SAFETY 
LAWS 


HON.  KENNETH  J.  GRAY 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Thursday.  June  12,  1969 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  91st 
Congress  convened  this  year,  one  of  the 
first  things  I  did  was  to  join  other  coal 
area  Congressmen  in  introducing  legis- 
lation on  mine  safety  and  health  because 
having  lived  in  the  great  coal  mining 
region  of  southern  Illinois  all  my  life,  I 
am  more  than  familiar  with  such  terms 
as  "black  lung,"  "explosive  gas,"  "respi- 
rable  dust,"  and  other  health  hazards 
faced  by  those  men  who  dig  in  the  bow- 
els of  the  earth  for  coal.  We  need  to  have 
our  compensation  laws  liberalized  in  or- 
der to  take  care  of  the  black  lung 
problem. 

I  am  happy  that  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  is  now  hold- 
ing hearings  on  this  subject  and  I  intend 
to  testify  before  that  committee  some 
time  in  July. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  dynamic  interna- 
tional president  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  Mr.  W.  A.  "Tony" 
Boyle  held  a  meeting  in  my  hometowTi  of 
West  Frankfort,  El.,  on  Sunday,  June  8, 
to  a  large  group  of  Illinois  miners.  My 
hometown  newspaper,  the  West  Frank- 
fort Daily  American,  carried  a  very  con- 
cise and  forthright  antfcle  written  by  my 
longtime  friend.^^Jj)^ Edith  Dinn.  In  or- 
der that  my  colleagues  can  better  under- 
stand why  we  need  Federal  legislation, 
and  under  previous  order  granted  me,  I 
am  submitting  for  the  Congressional 
Record  Mrs.  Dinn's  article  concerning 
Pi'esident  Boyle. 


I  From   the  West  Frankfort    (III.)    Dally 
American,  June  9.   1989) 
UMWA  CHiEr  Asks  MEMeams  Kxn>  Up  Fight 
FOR  Health,  Safett  Laws 
(By  Edith  Dlnn) 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  Interna-; 
tional  President  W.  A.  (Tony)   Boyle,  Wash-->, 
ington,  DC,  in  a  fiery  challenge  to  Union 
members  Sunday  in  West  Frankfort,  urged 
them  to  accept  nothing  less  than  the  meas- 
ures sought  in  pending  legislation   for  coal 
miners'  health  and  greater  safety. 

He  also  warned  them  against  forces  which 
threaten  to  split  their  ranks  and  politicians 
who  "speak  out  of  the  sides  of  their  mouths 
to  newspapers." 

Boyle  told  the  nearly  600  coal  miners  in  the 
high  school  auditorium,  "I  know  what  they 
(the  legislators)  will  do  .  .  .  you  know,  too." 
He  said  that  every  day  calls  come  in  from 
law-makers  asking  why  a  bill  can't  be 
changed  or  rewritten. 

"They'll  come  up  with  a  law,"  Boyle  said 
concerning  the  Union's  efforts  for  legislation 
to  improve  mine  health  and  safety  condi- 
tions, adding  that  notice  had  already  been 
served  on  him  that  it  will  not  be  all  the 
Union  had  asked  for. 

Boyle  said  there  is  little  he  can  do  "with 
people  in  Congress,  I  have  only  one  vote;  but 
you  can  do  it." 

He  urged  that  each  UMWA  member  write 
to  his  legislators,  also  adding,  "Write  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  tell  him  you 
support  the  position  of  your  Union.  Tell  him 
you  can't  accept  anything  less  than  the  three 
milligram  standard." 

Boyle  was  referring  to  the  Union's  he.ilih 
bill  which  would  require  that  all  coal  mines 
reduce  respirable  dust  content  of  the 
atmosphere  to  three  milligrams  per  cubic 
meter  of  air. 

Union  officials  and  members  are  making 
an  all-out  effort  to  combat  pneumoconlojis 
("black  lung")  and  to  obtain  compensation 
lor  the  thousands  of  coal  miners  already 
suffering  from  the  disease. 

Mentioning  the  medical  experts,  black  lung 
sufferers  and  others  who  testified  recently  in 
Springfield  in  support  of  the  biU^  Boyle  told 
Union  members  "But  It  was  the  over  90  coal 
miners  from  this  state  who  went^to  Spring- 
field to  support  the  bill  who  are  responsible 
for  its  progress  so  far." 

Many  miners  from  West  Frankfort  and  the 
surrounding  area  were  in  Springfield  in  latp 
April  to  support  the  Union's  effort  to  get 
House  BUI  1512  passed. 

The  bill  last  week  was  taken  out  of  com- 
mittee by  110  to  6  votes  and  wllPbe  debated      , 
before    the    House    where    reportedly    it    will      ^ 
need  89  of  the  1 10  votes  to  pass  aiu}-go  to  the 
Senate. 

The  UMWA-sponsored  safety  bill  would 
Include,  in  part  underground  safety  cham- 
bers where  men  could  flee  for  protection  in  a 
mine  explosion;  placing  a  mine  inspector 
permanently  at  any  mine  which  liberates 
excessive  quantities  of  explosive  gas; 

Classify  all  coal  mines  as  gassy;  extend  the 
government's  control  over  roof  support  plans, 
over  the  entire  mine  instead  of  only  partial 
control  as  now  and  increase  ventilation  re- 
quirements in  the  face  areas  of  undergroun-1 
coal  mines. 

Boyle,  in  coal  mine  work  all  hia^life.  siid 
he  had  a  ""selfish  interest"  in  seeing  the  mine 
health  .and  safety  laws.  Both  of  hjs  grand- 
fathers, his  uncles,  his  brother  and  his 
father  died  either  in  coal  mines  or  as  a  result 
of  working  in  them,  he  said. 

"I  held  my  father  in  my  nrms  ai»d  saw  liini 
gasp  his  last  breath  from  black  lung."  he  sAld 
He  also  related  how  he  was  a  member  of  a 
rescue  team  In  which  his  last  remainiu'; 
xincle  was  one  of  17  men  killed  iii  a  m'l;? 
disaster  in  the  eist.  ~-~ 

The  underin'ound  safety  chamber  feature 
(Boyle's  own  idea)  came  about  "Beeause  Iv<» 
been  through  such  disasters  where  jiien  died 
because  they  had  no  place  to  go  .  .  .  no  doors 
to  close  against  pol.scnous  fumes." 
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H«  f«lt  It  wu  Mpeelally  appropriate,  he 
•aid.  to  "hold  our  health  and  safety  rally  In 
Weat  PnuxkXort.  the  acwne  of  a  major  mine 
dlsaater  which  claimed  the  Uvea  of  119  men." 
The  19S1  New  Orient  Mine  disaster,  the 
UMWA  chief  said,  and  an  earlier  one  in 
Centralla.  were  responsible  In  large  part  for 
the  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act. 

"So  theae  men  did  not  die  In  rain,"  h* 
added 

Urtlng  a  united  front  In  the  Union,  the 
UMWA  chief  deflmd  such  unity  as  "willing, 
ness  to  Join  In  common  causes,  to  bury  minor 
difTerencea  and  stand  together  against  the 
onslaught  of  our  enemy  or  those  who  would 
become  our  enemies  " 

Pledging  his  dedication  to  the  Union  and 
urging  members'  support.  Boyle  said  "United 
aa  never  before  we'll  go  forward  until  coal 
miners  can  work  without  the  constant  threat 
of  death  or  injury  " 

"Do  I  have  that  support?"  he  asked. 
A  second's  silence  and  then  the  coal  miners 
roae  as  one  and  with  long  and  resounding  ap> 
plause  gave  their  leader  the  sign  he  wanted. 
His  first  mention  at  the  beginning  of  his  talk 
on  black  lung  legislation  had  brought  thun- 
derous applause. 

UMWA  Illinois  President  Kenneth  P.  Wells. 
SprtngAetd.  in  West  Frankfort  all  week  pre- 
parlng-for  the  miners'  health  and  safety  rally 
aald  in  introducing  Boyle.  "He  is  not  only 
our  president,  he  Is  our  leader  ...  a  great 
leader." 

Oene  Mitchell.  UMWA  District  7  Board 
Memt>er  with  offices  in  West  Frankfort,  said 
in  welcoming  the  crowd  of  fellow  members 
"Ours  is  the  best  Union,  the  best  contract  and 
the  best  membership  In  the  world." 

Mayor  Mike  McClatchey.  a  coal  miner  for 
27  years  before  entering  politics,  presented 
Boyle  a  picture  of  "Mother  Jones."  of  whom 
he  said  "she  fought  so  hard  for  coal  miners 
and  is  someone  you  here  all  know  at>out." 

The  U&fWA  president  assured  the  mayor 
that  he  would  treasure  the  picture  and  place 
it  In  a  revered  spot  in  his  office  "so  that  all 
can  see  it." 

"Mother  Jones."  from  the  northern  part  of 
this  state,  led  the  drive  for  organizing  coal 
miners  before   the   UMWA   was   formed. 

In  addition  to  the  many  UMWA  district 
officials  and  local  presidents  from  as  far 
north  aa  Peoria  at  the  meeting  was  Interna- 
tional Board  Member  Joseph  Shannon.  Also 
here  for  the  event  were  Miss  Ruth  Jesberg, 
Springfield.  Mr.  Wells  secretary,  and  Bdrs. 
Shannon. 

"Organized  Labor's  own  troubadour."  Joe 
Olazer.  folk  singer  and  guitarist,  came  from 
Washington  to  provide  special  music. 

One  of  his  songs  which  brought  many 
chuckles  from  miners  In  the  audience  was 
"Coal  Miners'  Strawberries." 

Rev.  Olenn  Odum.  coal  miner  and  pastor  of 
the  New  Hope  Baptist  Church  at  Oalatla.  gave 
the  invocation  and  t>enedlctlon. 

Many  of  the  miners'  wives  accompanied 
them  to  the  meeting. 

As  the  crowd  left  the  building.  Leon  Jarvls. 
Bell  ft  Zoller  Mine  No.  4  worker  who  lives  at 
Zelgler,  told  thU  reporter  he  thought  Boyle 
"brought  out  some  real  good  points  in  his 
talk" 

His  companion.  John  Oallk.  also  a  Bell  ft 
Zoller  Mine  No.  4  worker  who  lives  at  Zelgler. 
said  of  the  UMWA  president.  I  thought  he 
made  a  good  talk  and  hope  he  can  get  those 
bills  passed.  Sure  would  be  a  big  help  to  the 
coal  miner." 


PATRIOTISM 


HON.  FRANK  M.  CURK 

or    PCNNSTLVAMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  12.  1969 

Mr.    CLARK.    Mr.    Speaker,    Neville 
Chamberlain  with  his  1939  umbrella  had 
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30  years,  but  nothing  more,  on  his 
present-day  counterparts  in  Paris  who 
are  spending  most  of  their  time  trying  to 
figure  out  what  they  can  give  away,  that 
the  Communists  want. 

They  have  said  often  enough  for  us 
now  to  understand,  that  they  want  to 
bury  us,  and  I  do  not  know  how  much 
plainer  they  can  get  so  that  the  message 
gets  through  to  our  -leaders.  The  only 
answer  that  they  will  ever  understand  is 
that  we  will  not  let  them. 

There  is  far  too  much  dream  world 
philosophy  permeating  our  diplomats 
and  I  say  the  time  has  come  to  stop  talk- 
ing away  the  lives  of  our  boys  over  a 
roundly  squared  table. 

We  have  got  to  stop  deluding  our- 
selves that  we  are  not  in  a  war.  and  start 
letting  our  generals  finish  up  the  mis- 
take Chat  the  diplomats  made  in  the 
first  place.  No  nation  in  history  has  ever 
established  such  a  complex  web  of  mis- 
guided control  over  military  planning, 
tactics,  and  operation,  which  reaches  to 
the  very  forward  edge  of  the  battle  area 
and  reduces  the  prerogatives  and  alter- 
natives of  our  trained  oCDcers  to  the  point 
where  they  are  practically  handcuffed 
and  blindfolded. 

I  do  not  protest  Hamburger  Kill  but 
I  say  that  our  allies  would  be  growing  rice 
at  the  foot  of  Hamburger  Hill  in  1969,  if 
the  men  who  are  trained  to  prosecute  a 
war  that  we  handed  to  them  were  allowed 
to  utilize  the  options  our  commanders 
had  at  Valley  Forge  and  San  Juan  and 
the  Mame  and  Guadalcanal. 

The  Communists  keep  asking  us  to 
withdraw  our  troops,  but  they  have  not 
said  a  word  yet  about  the  army  of  gov- 
ernment and  quasi-government  civilians 
who  wander  around  checking  defoliation, 
counting  civilian  casualties,  and  meas- 
uring air  and  water  pollution  and  a 
thousand  and  one  other  department- 
conscious  jobs — most  of  which  seem  de- 
sisned  to  limit,  control,  counsel,  or 
actually  impede  the  military  combat 
effort. 

Leadership  has  no  other  meaiUng  in 
any  dictionary,  than  to  lead.  We  caiuiot 
forever  flash  a  green  light  for  a  military 
action — and  then  sit  around  a  radio  or 
television  set  to  see  what  the  public  re- 
action is  going  to  be.  No  hostile  action 
will  ever  win  any  popularity  contest  and 
Lincoln  and  Wilson  and  Roosevelt  were 
publicly  mauled,  but  each  took  those 
positive  steps  which  though  unpopular, 
finally  achieved  peace. 

Has  not  anyone  ever  really  wondered 
why  our  pilots,  the  best  in  the  world, 
with  equipment  that  will  permit  them 
to  drop  a  bomb  In  a  smokestack,  never 
succeeded  in  knocking  out  more  than  a 
small  portion  of  electric  power  in  Hanoi 
and  Haiphong.  They  know,  and  I  do. 
that  a  hit  on  this  highly  sensitive  gen- 
erating equipment,  which  takes  years  to 
replace,  would  have  shut  down  war- 
producing  factories  for  the  duration; 
and  we  selectively  bombed  around  the 
enemy  capital  2  years  ago,  but  with  so 
many  restrictions  that  our  pilots  spent 
most  of  their  time  on  the  way  to  the 
Urget  reading  their  clipboards. 

Our  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society 
will  label  me  a  "hawk."  but  I  remem- 
ber too  much  of  my  time  as  a  young  man 
in  World  War  II  to  buy  this  label.  I  do  not 
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want  to  see  our  boys  hurt,  but  a  war  is  not 
a  croquet  match  and  while  we  spend 
eons  of  time  arguing  about  the  rules 
around  the  wickets,  our  boys  are  being 
surprised  and  hit  from  places  that  were 
supposed  to  be  off  limits  by  virtue  of 
agreements  reached  by  negotiators  5.000 
miles  away  in  air-conditioned  splendor. 
Crawl  out  as  I  have  done  to  some  stinking 
rice  paddy,  where  your  boy  sits  with 
water  up  to  his  waist  and  ask  him  If  he 
thinks  he  is  being  fully  supported,  or  look 
in  his  eyes  to  witness  the  abject  frustra- 
tion, and  then  think  to  yourself  that  he 
would  not  even  be  there  at  age  19  if  the 
military  had  prosecuted  our  war  to  an 
obvious  conclusion  a  year  ago  and  the 
Communists  had  asked  us  to  discuss 
terms.  The  terms  would  have  been  the 
same  then;  stay  out  of  South  Vietnam. 


A  BILL  TO  PROVIDE  CHIROPRAC- 
TIC  BENEFITS   IN   MEDICARE 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  POLLOCK 

or    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  12.  1969 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  which  would  pro- 
vide for  coverage  of  chiropractic  bene- 
fits in  medicare,  title  XVm  of  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

This  proposal  is  intended  to  achieve 
parity  with  existing  provisions  of  medi- 
caid in  title  XIX,  under  which  chiro- 
practic services  are  authorized  for  the 
medically  indigent.  My  bill  is  designed 
to  equalize  an  odd  situation  which  re- 
sults from  the  Inconsistency  between 
these  two  titles.  At  present,  the  States 
are  authorized  to  provide  chiropractic 
services  to  the  medically  indigent  under 
medicaid — title  XEX — but  the  medi- 
cally self-sufficient  who  personally  pay 
a  premium  for  their  medicare — under 
title  XVIII — are  denied  the  freedom  of 
choice  of  chiropractic  services.  It  is  this 
irrational  discrimination  against  those 
who  pay  for  their  medicare  benefits 
which  my  bill  will  rectify. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  add  that  Con- 
gress has  established  two  overriding  pol- 
icies for  medicare,  as  follows: 

First.  Prohibition  against  any  Federal 
interference,  section  1801. 

Second.  Pi-ee  choice  by  patient  guar- 
anteed, section  1802. 

The  current  medicare  law  violates  both 
of  these  principles  by  its  failure  to  pro- 
vide chiropractic  coverage. 

First.  States  rights  are  abridged  by 
Federal  law  through  interference  with 
States  freedom  effectively  to  make 
available  to  their  elderly  citizens  the 
health  services  of  doctors  of  chiropractic. 

Forty-eight  States— including  my 
State  of  Alaska — as  well  as  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  DifArict  of  Columbia,  have  li- 
censing laws  which  recognize  the  prac- 
tice of  chiropractic.  Thus  the  Federal  ' 
medicare  law  penalizes  the  citizens  of 
these  States  and  interferes  with  the 
operation  of  such  State  laws  within  their 
respective  State  boundaries. 

Second,  freedom  of  choice  is  denied  to 
patients  to  obtain  the  beneficial  health 
services    of    State-licensed    doctors    of 
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chiropractic.  A  continuing  thread  during 
the  entire  congressional  debate  on  medi- 
care was  freedom  of  choice  by  the  pa- 
tient to  obtain  health  services  from  any 
qualified  institution,  agency,  or  person. 

When  such  freedom  of  choice  is  de- 
nied, medicare  denies  older  people  the 
health  services  they  want  and  need,  as 
well  as  the  independence  and  dignity 
which  medicare  is  designed  to  assure. 
This  circumstance  involves  not  only  fun- 
damental theories  of  the  relation  be- 
tween the  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments and  the  relation  of  the  American 
citizen  to  his  government,  but  also  the 
individual  health,  comfort,  and  well- 
being  of  each  and  every  senior  American. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  propose  this 
legislation. 


fed: 


ERAL  SALARIES 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  12, 1969 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  bUl  designed  among 
other  things  to  Implement  the  Federal 
employee's  pay  comparability  system  and 
to  establish  a  Federal  management- 
labor  salary  survey  board. 

In  drafting  this  bill  I  have  taken  into 
account  the  experiences  we  have  had 
with  the  1967  Federal  Salary  Act  which 
served  as  a  highly  instructive  experiment 
as  to  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a 
Federal  compensation  system  which 
could  work  without  annual  legislative 
review  by  Congress. 

During  September  1968.  the  Compen- 
sation Subcommittee,  of  which  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  be  the  chairman,  held  4  days 
of  intensive  hearings  to  review  the  entire 
problem  of  Federal  compensation.  The 
subcommittee  received  testimony  from 
the  chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission and  from  the  unions  representing 
Federal  employees  as  well  as  from  profes- 
sional associations  of  Federal  employees. 
Since  that  time  I  have  been  in  consul- 
tation with  representatives  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  of  employee  unions  and 
professional  associations.  On  June  16  and 
17,  the  Compensation  Subcommittee  will 
resume  hearings  on  legislation  to  deter- 
mine how  Federal  compensation  shall  be 
determined  for  classified  and  postal  em- 
ployees and  for  those  other  Federal  em- 
ployees whose  salary  schedules  are  linked 
to  the  rates  of  pay  of  citified  employ- 
ees. The  first  three  witnesses  will  be 
Wlnton  M.  Blount,  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, Robert  E.  Hampton,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and 
Phillip  S.  Hughes  and  Roger  W.  Jones  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

In  order  to  focus  attention  on  the  most 
critical  issues  which  I  believe  must  be 
resolved  in  one  way  or  another,  I  have 
decided  to  Introduce  today  a  bill  which 
addresses  itself  directly  to  them.  For  this 
leason,  the  bill  uses  very  explicit  and  de- 
tailed language.  Moreover,  because  the 
bill  is  intended  to  serve  as  the  basis  for 
many  years  of  setting  Federal  salaries 
administratively,  I  have  expressly  resort- 
ed  to   detailed   guidelines   so   that   the 
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Members  will  be  fully  aware  of  the  prob- 
lems Involved  and  the  solutions  proposed. 
Consequently,  in  their  deliberations,  the 
Members  will  have  the  opportunity  to  ac- 
cept, substitute  or  reject  detailed,  precise 
and  explicit  language. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  already  indi- 
cated, the  biU  is  detailed.  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize that  I  am  not  wedded  or  com- 
mitted to  any  one  of  these  details  or  so- 
lutions. However,  I  do  believe  that  ex- 
plicit language  should  be  included  in  any 
new  legislation  which  emerges. 

In  summarizing  the  bill,  I  should  like 
to  emphasize  that  this  bill  is  intended  to 
establish  a  well-defined  administrative 
mechanism  conforming  to  the  wishes  of 
Congress  which  the  executive  branch  can 
employ  for  an  indefinite  time  in  estab- 
lishing Federal  compensation  rates. 

The  two  major  Innovations  of  my  bill 
involve  the  creation  of  a  Federal  Man- 
agement-Labor Salary  Survey  Board  and 
a  regrouping  of  the  18  grades  of  the  clas- 
sified service  Into  six  classes.  Both  these 
provisions  are  the  result  of  the  expe- 
riences we  havehad  with  the  1967  Fed- 
eral Salary  Act  and  the  very  clear  con- 
clusion that  the  pay  rates  about  to  be 
placed  into  effect  on  July  1,  1969,  fall 
very  seriously  short  of  comparability  in 
GS  giades  4,  5,  6,  and  In  the  postal  field 
service  grades  which  are  linked  to  GS-5. 
Whereas  the  classified  grades  GS-9  and 
above  conform  fairly  closely  to  compara- 
bility with  private  enterprise  rates,  the 
grades  below  GS-9  seriously  deviate  from 
these  rates,  being  as  much  as  12  per- 
cent below  comparability  in  GS-5. 

The  first  major  innovation,  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Federal  Management-Labor 
Salary  Survey  Board,  is  designed  to  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  the  serious  break- 
dowTi  in  consultation  between  Federal 
management  and  Federal  employee  rep- 
resentatives regarding  the  conduct  of 
the  comparability  salary  surveys  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

To  assure  a  fair  system  of  consultation 
and  deliberation,  my  bill  establishes  a 
seven-member  Board  In  the  office  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion. 

This  board  would  have  the  responsi- 
bility for  defining  the  specific  criteria, 
within  the  terms  and  limitations  set  by 
Congress,  which  shall  govern  the  deter- 
mination of  the  salaries  and  salaiy  ad- 
justments for  Federal  employees  in  the 
classified  and  postal  systems  as  well  as 
for  all  other  related  pay  systems  whose 
rates  of  pay  are  linked  to  the  classified 
system  schedules. 

The  Board  would  be  composed  of  seven 
voting  members  and  Its  Chairman  would 
be  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission.  The  remaining  voting  six 
memliershlps  would  be  divided  equally 
between  representatives  of  Federal  man- 
agement and  labor  union  representatives 
of  Federal  employees. 

The  three  management  representa- 
tives would  be  designated  by  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  and  the  Postmaster 
General.  Of  the  three  labor  union  repre- 
sentatives, one  would  be  designated  by 
the  labor  union  having  the  largest  num- 
ber of  classified  service  employees  as  es- 
tablished in  exclusive  recognition  con- 
tracts; one  would  be  chosen  from  among 
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the  three  largest  unions  of  postal  field 
service  employees  in  a  maimer  agreed 
upon  by  themselves;  and  one  would  be 
designated  each  year  by  an  independent 
labor  union  selected  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commisison  armually 
on  a  i-otating  basis. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  would  furnish  the  necessary 
administrative  and  clerical  personnel  to 
carry  out  the  business  by  the  Board. 
Moreover,  the  Board  would  be  authorized 
to  employ  consultants  or  to  enter  Into 
contracts  for  professional  advice  and  for 
independent  studies,  surveys  and  Inspec- 
tions. 

My  bin  also  provides  explicitly  that  in 
the  first  and  second  years  of  its  activity, 
the  board  would  study  the  problem  of  the 
linkage  of  postal  and  other  pay  systems 
to  the  classified  system  and  of  possible 
alternative  methods  of  identifying  occu- 
pations In  private  enterprise  comparable 
to  postal  field  service  functions. 

The  second  major  innovation  of  my 
bill  relates  to  the  grouping  or  clustering 
of  the  18  grades  in  the  classified  service 
into  six  classes  and  the  setting  of  ranges 
of  percental  pay  differentials  between  the 
three  grades  within  each  class  and  be- 
tween the  classes. 

I  decided  to  include  such  a  provision 
in  my  bill  after  hearing  a  great  deal  of 
testimony  on  the  reasons  for  the  break- 
down of  the  comparability  system  In 
GS-4,  GS-5,  and  GS-6,  and  after 
discovering  ihe  extremely  wide  range  of 
percental  differences  between  grades 
which  have  characterized  the  pay  sched- 
ules since  October  1965.  These  percental 
differences  have  ranged  from  8.7  percent 
between  GS-1  and  GS-2  up  to  19.5  per- 
cent between  GS-11  and  GS-12. 

The  testimony  and  evidence  I  received 
showed  that  the  causes  for  both  the 
breakdown  at  the  lower  level  and  for 
the  wide  range  between  grades  lay  in  the 
so-called  confiict,  as  defined  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission,  between  the  two  require- 
ments of  the  1962  and  the  1967  Salary 
Acts;  namely,  the  first  requirement  of 
comparability  with  private  enterprise 
and  the  second  requirement  of  pay  dis- 
tinctions in  keeping  with  work  and  per- 
formance distinctions  between  grades. 

A  factor  in  this  so-called  conflict, 
resulted  from  the  concept  that  the  entire 
classified  pay  schedule  represented  really 
only  one  master  career  plan,  with  every- 
one supposedly  beginning  at  GS-1  and 
everyone  supposedly  aspiring  to  progress 
through  all  these  intermediate  grades  uo 
to  GS-18. 

Now  the  fact  is  that  there  are^manv 
typical  career  life  histories  in  the  classi- 
fied system  and  almost  not  a  single  em- 
ployee runs  through  every  grade  during 
his  Federal  career.  Some  people  begin 
at  GS-1  and  end  in  a  grade  between 
GS-1  and  GS-6.  Some  start  at  GS-7  and 
end  in  a  grade  between  that  and  GS-12. 
Others  begin  as  high  as  GS-13.  And  some 
even  begin  at  GS-18  at  the  top.  Conse- 
quently, it  is  unrealistic  to  try  to  draw 
up  a  pay  schedule  in  such  a  way  that  a 
single  rigid  line  fits  everybody  absolutely 
into  one  rigid  structure  system.  This 
attempt  creates  a  kind  of  procrustean 
bed.  As  the  actual  experience  tmder  the 
1967  Salary  Act  now  reveals,  the  lower 
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members  get  dreadfiilly  piiiehed  lying  In 
this  kind  of  bed  with  the  top  members. 

To  reconcile  the  two  requirements, 
pay  comparability  and  distinctions  In 
keeping  with  work  and  performance  dis- 
tinctions, my  bill  divides  the  18  grades 
into  six  classes  as  follows : 

First.  Class  A:  OS-1,  GS-2.  OS-3. 

Second.  Class  B :  OS-4.  OS-5.  OS-6. 

Third.  CltasC:  OS-7.  OS-8.  OS-9. 

Fourth.  Class  D:  06-10.08-11,08-12. 

Fifth.  Class  E:  OS-13.  OS-14.  OS-15. 

Sixth.  Class  F:  OS-16.  OS-17,  08-18. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  pay  line,  as 
heretofore,  would  be  drawn  on  the  basis 
of  the  fourth  step  of  each  grade. 

Within  classes  A  and  B,  the  pay  line 
would  be  drawn  in  such  a  fashion  that 
any  shortfall  In  any  grade  from  the 
oCBcial  figures  of  comparable  private  en- 
terprise rates  as  established  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  would  not  exceed 
$30  annually.  This  would  be  a  great  im- 
provement over  the  current  situation 
where  the  shortfall  in  GS-5  and  PPS-5 
is  $824  aaaually  or  more  than  12  percent 
below  the-prlvate  industry  rates.  In  all 
other  classes,  the  shortfall  in  any  grade 
could  not  exceed  $100. 

These  provisions  of  my  bill  take  into 
account  fully  the  requirement  of  com- 
parability. 

To  take  into  account  the  other  re- 
quirement of  having  "distinctions  In 
keeping  with  work  and  performance  dis- 
tinctions" between  grades,  my  bill  stip- 
ulates that  the  salary  percentage  differ- 
ence between  the  three  grades  In  any  one 
class  should  be  as  nearly  identical  as  pos- 
sible. Moreover,  to  assure  that  the  ranges 
between  grades  in  any  one  class  do  not 
reflect  the  extremely  wide  ranges  of  the 
past,  my  bill  prescribes  that  within  any 
one  class  the  actual  percentage  between 
grades  must  not  be  less  than  7  5  percent 
and  must  not  be  more  than  15  percent. 

Taking  into  account  both  "comparabil- 
ity" and  the  requirements  of  a  coordi- 
nated and  integrated  salary  compensa- 
tion system,  I  concluded  that  the  range 
of  pay  between  the  highest  grade  in  any 
class  and  the  lowest  grade  In  the  next 
higher  class  should  not  exceed  25  percent. 
Because  it  would  be  hazardous  to  try  to 
set  the  lowest  limit  of  this  range,  my  bill 
does  not  state  any  statutory  minimal 
percental  differnce  but  leaves  it  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  board  on  the  basis  of  the 
actual  figures  merging  out  of  the  compa- 
rability surveys  conducted  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics. 

Up  to  now.  I  have  dealt  with  the  kinds 
of  concepts  which  I  believe  should  be  be- 
fore the  Members  when  they  are  legis- 
lating for  the  comprehensive  adminis- 
trative pay  system  of  the  future.  How- 
ever, there  is  a  very  serious  problem  that 
confronts  us  as  an  inheritance  from  the 
past.  This  is  the  inequity  and  the  prob- 
lem arising  from  the  fact  that  the  execu- 
tive branch  has  been  defining  the  so- 
called  confiict  between  "pay  compara- 
bility" and  "pay  distinctions  in  keeping 
with  work  and  performance  distinctions" 
in  such  a  way  as  to  deprive  employees 
in  OS-5  and  PPS-5  of  $824  in  pay  an- 
nually. A  second,  related  problem  from 
the  past  derives  from  the  fact  that  the 
executive  branch  has  not  made  any  effort 
to  eliminate  the  timelag  in  the  report- 
ing of  the  private  enterprise  rates.  Thus 
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the  BLS  comparability  rates  are  a  year 
late.  It  is  generally  estimated  that  since 
June  1968,  the  rates  in  private  industry 
have  increased  from  8  to  12  percent,  or 
an  approximate  average  of  10  percent. 
Tet  the  executive  branch  has  ignored  this 
development. 

If  the  Congress  were  to  correct  fully 
these  inequities  inherited  from  the  past, 
it  might  have  to  consider-  enacting  legis- 
lation between  now  and  July  1  adjusting 
Federal  salaries  in  grades  GS-4,  OS-5, 
GS-8,  GS-7,  and  PPS-5  up  to  "true  com- 
parability" with  the  June  1968  BLS  fig- 
ures. In  addition,  it  might  have  to  con- 
sider granting  a  further  increase  from 
8  to  t2  percent  throughout  the  entire 
adjusted  pay  schedule. 

In  my  bill,  I  have  sought  to  provide  a 
middle-of-the-road  answer.  Instead  of 
adjusting'  the  salaries  on  July  1,  1969, 
I  have  included  a  provision  that  we  ad- 
just them  as  of  January  1,  1970,  thus 
finally  giving  comparability  with  June 
1968  private  enterprise  rates  to  the  clas- 
sified and  postal  employees  in  the  lower 
grades. 

My  bill  also  provides  catching  up 
part  of  the  timelag  for  all  grades,  a  lag 
which  by  January  1970  may  be  as  high 
as  15  percent,  by  granting  a  fiat  5-per- 
cent increase  to  all  grades  in  the  ad- 
justed pay  schedules.  Title  II  of  my  bill 
lists  the  actual  pay  tables  which  would 
apply  on  January  1,  1970,  to  classified 
employees  and  postal  field  service  em- 
ployees and  to  the  "linked"  schedules  of 
employees  of  the  department  of  medi- 
cine and  surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration and  of  the  employees  of  the 
Foreign  Service  appear  in  title  n  of  my 
biU. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  these  sched- 
ules do  not  represent  a  "second  pay 
raise"  in  fiscal  year  1970  for  Federal 
employees.  These  schedules  really  should 
have  been  put  into  force  on  July  1,  1969, 
by  Executive  order.  Thus,  they  are  only 
a  delayed  compromise  solution  between 
what  the  Federal  employees  should  i>e  re- 
ceiving on  July  1  and  what  they  will  be 
receiving  in  fact. 
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INCREASES  ARE  NEEDED  IN  GI  BILL 
PAYMENTS 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  12.  1969 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  11906,  to  in- 
crease payments  to  veterans  of  our 
Armed  Forces  who  are  attending  school 
imder  the  provisions  of  the  GI  bill. 

The  increases  provided  in  this  bill  cor- 
rect a  basic  problem :  We  simply  are  not 
providing  these  veterans  as  much  money 
as  education  costs  today.  Or,  to  put  it 
more  simply,  we  are  promising  our  mili- 
tary veterans  an  education,  then  falling 
to  provide  it. 

The  story  is  told  very  clearly  in  the 
fact  that  the  average  cost  per  year  for 
college  level  education  in  public  Insti- 
tutions in  the  United  States  today  is  $1.- 
092,  and  we  are  paying  our  veterans  an 
average  of  $1,040.  This  difference  may 


seem  slight,  but  when  the  cost  of  edu- 
cation in  private  institutions — an  aver- 
age of  $2,336 — is  considered,  the  fact  of 
underpayment  becomes  readily  obvious. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  would  in- 
crease payments  to  unmarried  veterans 
attending  college  full  time  from  $130  per 
month  to  $190  per  month.  The  Increase 
for  veterans  with  one  dependent  would 
be  from  $155  to  $215.  Veterans  with  two 
dependents  would  receive  $235,  up  from 
$175.  An  additional  $10  per  month  would 
be  paid  for  each  dependent  over  two. 

Mr.  Speaker,  anyone  familiar  with 
the  rising  costs  of  higher  education 
would  readily  agree  that  these  increased 
amounts  are  reasonable.  Even  the  higher 
payments  in  the  case  of  a  veteran  with 
dependents  would  not  be  adequate  to 
cover  the  full  cost  of  education. 

Today,  when  some  of  our  young  men 
are  serving  their  country  in  the  military 
service,  while  many  others  are  not,  one 
of  the  real  benefits  we  have  to  offer  is  a 
college  education  imder  the  GI  bill.  Let 
us  make  sure  that  what  we  offer  really 
is  a  college  education. 


SHOE  IMPORT  PROBLEM  THREAT- 
ENS JOBS  IN  DOMESTIC  IN- 
DUSTRY 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TKNNESSCK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  12.  1969 

Mr.  nVINS  of  Termessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  increasing  volume  of  imported 
footwear  is  posing  a  serious  threat  to 
the  workers  holding  jobs  in  our  domestic 
footwear  industry  in  Tennessee  and 
throughout  the  Nation. 

I  am  advised  that  since  1955  shoe  im- 
ports have  increased  from  7,810,000  pairs 
valued  at  $13,571,000  to  175.438,000  pairs 
valued  at  $328,543,000  in  1968. 

This  is  an  alarming  rate  of  increase 
and  the  projection  is  that  by  1975  the  im- 
ports will  total  468  million  pairs  unless 
steps  are  taken  to  establish  quotas  or 
in  some  way  curtail  this  infiux  of  for- 
eign goods. 

The  loss  of  jobs  in  many  areas  of  our 
American  footwear  industry  is  being 
translated  into  adverse  effects  on  the 
economies  of  many  of  our  smaller  com- 
munities in  the  Nation.  The  penetration 
of  the  American  shoe  market  by  foreign 
products  necessitates  layoffs  of  employees 
in  many  places. 

The  foreign  competition  is  unfair  be- 
cause these  foreign  shoes  are  produced 
by  workers  who  earn  as  low  as  56  cents 
an  hour  while  our  American  workers  are 
well  paid  in  keeping  with  our  standard' 
of  living  and  our  American  way  of  life. 

The  economic  facts  of  life  are  that  if 
our  domestic  footwear  industrj-  is  to  sur- 
vive some  import  equalizer  must  be 
instituted. 

In  this  connection  I  have  joined  with 
other  interested  members  of  the  Ten- 
nessee congressional  delegation  in  urg- 
ing the  President  to  take  steps  to  nego- 
tiate voluntary  Import  limitations  on 
footwear  with  other  nations  that  are 
principal  suppliers  of  the  American  mar- 
ket from  abroad. 
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These  quotas  and  limitations  are  nec- 
essary to  assure  that  the  domestic  shoe 
industry  will  continue  as  a  healthy  and 
viable  segment  of  our  economy. 

Action  is  needed  to  assure  our  workers 
in  the  footwear  industry  of  their  jobs — 
and  Congress  and  the  President  must  be 
alert  to  their  responsibilities  in  the 
matter. 


PORNOGRAPHIC  MAIL 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OP   CALlrOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  12,  1969 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
weeks  ago,  I  addressed  the  House  con- 
cerning the  need  for  legislation  to  prqtect 
the  public  against  the  offensive  intrusion 
into  their  homes  of  pornographic  mate- 
rial sent  through  the  mails.  At  that  tiihe 
I  introduced  a  measure  that  would  pro- 
hibit the  interstate  dissemination  of  smut 
materials  of  all  kinds  to  juveniles  under 
age  18.  A  good  nimiber  of  our  colleagues 
have  introduced  similar  legislation, 
which  demonstrates  Congress'  growing 
concern  over  this  problem. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  President  Nixon 
has  addressed  himself  to  this  serious 
problem.  Mr.  Nixon  has  submitted  to  Con- 
gress a  realistic  proposal  for  protecting 
the  public  from  the  smut  [>eddler  whose 
filth  has  been  thrust  into  our  homes  with 
no  legal  recourse  available  to  the  re- 
ceiver. Under  current  law,  if  a  person 
receives  a  piece  of  pornographic  mail,  he 
can  return  it  to  the  postmaster  with  in- 
structions to  have  his  name  removed 
from  the  smut  peddler's  mailing  list  for 
future  mailings.  There  are  two  weak- 
nesses in  this  procedure.  First,  the  in- 
dividual has  to  receive  at  least  one  por- 
nographic mailing  before  he  can  initiate 
the  procedure  for  having  his  name  re- 
moved from  the  sender's  mailing  list. 
Second,  the  Government's  directive  to 
have  a  smut  peddler  remove  an  individ- 
ual's name  from  his  mailing  list  does  not 
always  work.  This  is  because  some  smut 
peddlers  put  out  successive  mailings 
under  a  different  company  name,  usually 
with  different  company  ofQcers  listed. 
The  Government's  directive  applies  to  the 
old  company,  but  not  to  the  new  one 
which  more  often  than  not  is  operated  by 
the  same  people. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  measure 
which  embraces  President  Nixon's  pro- 
posal and  would  urge  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  to  hold  prompt 
hearings  on  this  legislation.  This  bill 
would  permit  an  individual  to  advise  his 
postmaster  that  he  desires  to  receive  no 
sexually  oriented  advertisements  through 
the  mails.  The  Postmaster  General  would 
maintain  a  current  list  of  those  persons 
who  have  made  such  requests,  and  the 
smut  peddlers  would  be  required  by  law 
not  to  address  any  such  material  to  those 
persons.  The  lists  maintained  by  the  Post 
Office  Department  would  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  smutsmiths  for  a  fee  covering 
the  Government's  cost  of  compiling  and 
maintaining  the  lists.  This  procedure 
would  hit  the  senders  of  pornographic 
material  where  it  hurts  the  most — in 
their  pocketbooks. 
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I  am  also  introducing  another  meas- 
ure aimed  at  filling  a  gap  in  the  existing 
law  dealing  with  the  mailing  of  porno- 
graphic materials.  The  present  procedure 
I  for  directing  the  smut  senders  to  remove 
l-ipdivldual  names  from  their  mailing  lists 
is  not  only  ineffective,  but  costly  to  our 
Government.  In  my  district  of  San  Diego, 
it  has  been  estimated  that  it  cost  the 
post  office  50  cents  to  handle  each 
patron  request  to  have  his  name  purged 
from  the  offensive  mailing  list.  The  San 
Diego  Post  Office  handled  more  than 
3,000  of  these  requests,  thus  costing  the 
Government  $1,500.  My  bill  would  require 
the  smut  senders  involved  to  pay  our 
Government  the  cost  of  administering 
this  law.  Here  again,  the  attack  is  di- 
rected at  the  smutsmith's  pocketbook.  It 
is  only  fair  that  he  pay  the  Government's 
administrative  costs  which  result  from 
handling  of  requests  from  millions  of  per- 
sons who  have  refused  to  accept  his 
pornographic  advertisements.  Certainly, 
the  taxpayers  are  under  no  obligation 
to  pay  this  cost  for  him. 

t 


DISRUPTIONS  SCORED  AS 
DISLOYALTY 


HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

OP    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  12,  1969 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  disor- 
ders at  home  and  on  college  campuses 
have  been  widely  condemned.  On  Memo- 
rial Day  it  was  appropriate  to  empha- 
size a  point  not  frequently  mentioned — 
the  terrible  disloyalty  shown  to  those 
who  have  made  past  sacrifices  for  their 
coimtry. 

I  am,  therefore,  including  as  part  of 
my  remarks  the  Memorial  Day  address 
of  our  former  colleague,  Laurence  Cur- 
tis— Republican  of  Massachusetts,  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  1953-62 — of  Newton, 
Mass.,  delivered  before  the  members  of 
six  American  Legion  posts  at  Mount  Hope 
Cemetery  in  Boston.  Curtis,  a  war  ampu- 
tee, is  a  past  State  commander  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans. 

The  address  follows: 
Memorial    Day    Address    bt    Former    Con- 
gressman Lattrence  Curtis,  in  Part 

One  of  the  most  sordid  aspects  of  the 
current  disorders  Is  the  disloyalty  shown  to 
those  who  have  fought  and  suffered  for  their 
country. 

They  did  not  serve  and  sacrifice  in  order  to 
return  to  a  land  torn  by  disunity,  racked  by 
violence  and  where  even  the  flag  is  often  held 
in  disrespect. 

The  Immortal  Lincoln  proclaimed:  "Let 
every  man  remember  that  to  violate  the  law 
is  to  trample  on  the  blood  of  his  father  .  .  . 
There  is  no  grievance  that  is  a  fit  object  of 
redress  by  mob  law." 

We  veterans  know  that  the  disorders  at 
home  and  on  college  campuses  encourage  the 
enemy  who  is  counting  on  a  collapse  of 
American  will  on  the  home  front.  They  en- 
courage him  to  persevere  with  resulting  in- 
crease of  American  casualties. 

We  demand  an  end  to  the  Inept  and  In- 
dulgent responses  to  campus  disorders.  We 
demand  that  effective  measures  be  taken  to 
restrain  force,  violence  and  storm-trooper 
tactics. 

We  Join  In  the  tribute  to  our  departed 
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comrades   so    beautifully   expressed    by    tb« 
poet  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  : 

"Your  silent  tents  of  green, 
We  deck  with  fragrant  flowers. 
Yours  has  the  suffering  been. 
The  memory  shall  be  ours." 


OUR  NATION  AND  THE  SEA 


HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

OF   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  12,  1969 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  19, 
Dr.  Julius  A.  Stratton  delivered  a  timely 
message  on  oceanography  at  the  offshore 
technology  conference  in  Houston.  Dr. 
Stratton  served  as  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  on  Marine  Science,  En- 
gineering, and  Resources  and  is  a  for- 
midable figure  in  the  field  of  ocean- 
ography. As  you  know  the  report  of  the 
Commission  was  submitted  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress  in  January.  This 
outstanding  work  on  "Our  Nation  and 
the  Sea,"  sometimes  called  the  Stratton 
report,  contains  many  recommendations 
for  action,  including  the  establishment 
of  a  centralized  Government  agency  to 
carry  out  a  national  program. 

Although  Dr.  Stratton  has  completed 
his  work  on  the  Commission,  he  con- 
tinues to  act  as  a  forceful  spokesman  for 
ocean  exploration  and  development.  In 
his  Houston  speech  he  reminds  us  that: 

There  has  been  no  marine  Sputnik  to  gal- 
vanize public  interest  in  the  oceans.  One 
can  point  to  no  spectacular  mission  to  ihe 
very  bottom  of  the  sea  to  stir  national  pride 
such  as  a  single  journey  to  the  moon.  None- 
theless, I  am  convinced  that  this  heightened 
concern  for  marine  affairs  is  of  transcendent 
importance  for  the  future.  For  it  reflects  the 
confluence  of  the  most  diverse  activities,  of 
a  multitude  of  needs,  and  of  great  oppor- 
tunities. 

In  conclusion  he  states  that : 

We  are  at  the  threshold  of  decision.  We 
must  look  to  bold,  decisive  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Administration  and  the  Congress 
or  be  resigned  to  another  decade  of  studies 
and  debate.  If  the  choice  is  to  be  action  and 
progress,  it  is  important  that  all  of  us  who 
have  an  interest  in  the  ocean  and  a  concern 
for  its  vast  resources  now  make  ourselves 
heard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a  strong  supporter 
of  the  concept  that  the  United  States 
needs  a  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Agency  as  was  proposed  by  the 
Commission  if  we  are  to  effectively  ex- 
plore and  use  the  seas.  I  ^  pleased  to 
insert  Dr.  Stratton's  speech  into  the 
Record  for  the  benefit  of  the  Members 
of  the  House: 

Our   Nation   and   the   Sea 
(Address  by  J.  A.   Stratton,  Offshore  Tech- 
nology Conference.  Houston,  Tex,  May  19, 
1969) 

As  you  win  surely  surmise  from  the  title 
of  my  remarks,  I  have  been  asked  to  tell 
you  this  morning  something  of  the  work 
of  the  Conunlssion  on  Marine  Science.  Engi- 
neering and  Resources — of  the  findings  of 
that  Commission — and  of  our  nation's  stake 
in  the  sea. 

I  must  say  that  I  stand  here  feeling  some- 
what akin  to  the  gentleman  of  an  earlier 
day  who  had  survived  the  Johnstown  flood, 
who  spoke  about  it  unceasingly,  and  who 
delighted  in  telling  everyone — singly  and  in 
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group* — kbout  his  terrUylag  experience.  The 
yeATs  wore  on.  SreotufcUy  b»  wm  duly  ad- 
mitted to  beftven,  where  he  aaked  if  he  might 
have  an  opportonltj  to  addreee  the  assem- 
bled souls.  PermlaBlon  waa  granted.  But  as 
be  stepped  to  the  podliun,  St.  Peter  quietly 
said;  "Before  you  begin.  I  think  you  should 
know  that  Noah  Is  In  the  audience." 

Whatever  slight  qualifications  I  may  have 
gained  to  Justify  my  appearance  on  this  plat- 
form In  the  company  of  you  whose  profes- 
sional Uvea  have  been  directed  towards  the 
science,  the  economies,  or  the  technology  of 
the  oceans,  has  come  from  my  own  special 
version  of  the  Jobnatown  flood — you  might 
say.  from  a  process  of  total  Immersion.  Not 
that  In  any  literal  sense  I  have  gone  down 
and  Into  the  sea.  But  throughout  my  two 
years  as  Chairman  of  the  Uarlne  Commis- 
sion, I  have  been  constrained  to  read,  to  lis- 
ten, to  think,  and  to  speak  about  the  oceans. 
The  members  of  that  Commission  have  been 
my  teachers,  and  never  have  I  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  association  with  men  more  dedi- 
cated to  their  task  or  more  concerned  for 
the  effective  use  of  the  sea.  There  is  neither 
time,  nor  Is  this  the  occasion,  to  review  in  de- 
tail the  multlttide  of  conclusions  and  rec- 
omjnendf  Uons  that  have  been  the  product  of 
their  wcv^.  But  I  ahould  like  In  these  few 
minutes  *  to'  convey  to  you  as  best  I  can 
something  of  the  character  of  ova  report 
and  of  the  spirit  In  which  It  was  conceived. 

Looking  back  over  the  past  thirty  years, 
one  can  readily  discern  a  movement  of  na- 
tional Interest  towards  the  sea — a  movement 
that  only  lately  has  begun  to  gather  momen- 
timi.  Very  likely  we  could  trace  Its  origin  to 
submarine  operations  in  the  Second  World 
War  and  to  the  extraordinarily  effective  and 
far-sighted  programs  of  the  Office  of  Naval 
Research.  Indeed,  it  was  the  Navy  which  in 
1956  stimulated  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  to  prepare  a  report,  which  proved  to 
be  historic,  on  the  needs  and  opportunities 
for  oceanography  in  the  decade  of  the  sixties. 
This  was  but  the  first  of  a  number  of  such 
studies.  Their  total  impact  was  to  capture 
the  widening  attention  of  the  scientific  com- 
munity, of  industry,  and  notably  of  the  Con- 
gress. In  the  period  from  1959  to  1966  some 
one  hundred  actions  were  proposed  in  the 
House  and  the  Senate  relating  to  marine  re- 
sources and  to  the  organization  of  marine 
affairs. 

Yet  for  all  this  stirring,  there  was  still  the 
need  for  effecUve  Federal  action.  PinaUy,  in 
June  of  1966,  Congress  took  a  definitive  step 
with  the  passage  of  the  Marine  Resources  and 
Engineering  Development  Act. 

First,  in  a  declaration  of  policy  and  objec- 
tives, the  Act  defined  as  national  goals  the 
expansion  of  knowledge  with  respect  to  the 
marine  environment,  the  more  rapid  develop- 
ment of  resources,  and  the  encouragement 
of  private  Investment. 

Second,  it  created  for  an  Interim  period  a 
National  Council  on  Marine  Resources  and 
Engineering  Development  under  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Vice  Preeldent — a  body  at 
Cabinet  lev^l  charged  with  coordinating  the 
activities  of  the  staggering  array  within  the 
Federal  government  of  agencies  with  missions 
that  relate  to  the  sea. 

Third,  the  Act  of  1966  established  an  In- 
dependent Commission,  wholly  free  of  op- 
erating responsibilities,  and  with  a  member- 
ship to  reflect  the  broad  range  of  marine  in- 
terests, both  public  and  private. 

Our  mandate  called  for  a  completely  de- 
tached assessment  of  the  current  national 
effort  directed  towards  problems  not  alone 
of  the  oceans,  but  of  the  total  marine  en- 
vironment as  well,  viewed  from  the  stand- 
points of  science,  technology,  economics,  se- 
curity, and  the  quality  of  our  national  life. 

Upon  this  basic  evaluation  of  needs  and 
resources,  we  were  asked  to  formulate  a  na- 
tional— as    distinguished    from    a    Federal —   . 
plan  for  the  future. 

And      Anally — and      explicitly — we      were 
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charged  with  the  task  of  recommending  a 
plan  of  governmental  organisation  to  sup- 
port our  program. 

This  past  January,  as  you  know,  the  Com- 
mission completed  Its  task  and  delivered  Its 
report  to  the  Preeldent  and  to  the  Oongreaa. 
That  report,  with  Its  many  recommendations 
for  action,  «omes  to  the  pubUc  at  a  time  when 
our  country  is  distraught  by  some  of  the 
gravest  crises  of  this  century — by  the  frus- 
trations of  a  war  In  Asia,  by  the  rise  of 
crime  at  home,  by  disruption  on  the  campus, 
by  the  mounting  congestion  of  our  cities,  and 
by  our  growing  impatience  with  conditions 
that  perpetuate  hunger  and  poverty.  What 
claim  dare  we  make,  then,  for  the  priority  of 
a  national  program  on  the  oceans  in  the  face 
of  such  an  awesome  agenda? 

To  this  one  can  only  answer  that  such  a 
program  is  Itself  directed  towards  the  needs 
of  people — towards  the  vast  resources  which 
await  exploitation  In  the  sea — towards  de- 
velopments which  threaten  the  quality  of  our 
total  environment — and  towards  the  conse- 
quences of  a  national  failure  to  take  action 
now. 

There  has  been  no  marine  Sputnik  to  gal- 
vanize public  Interest  In  the  oceans.  One  can 
point  to  no  spectacular  mission  to  the  very 
bottom  of  the  sea  to  stir  national  pride  such 
as  a  single  Journey  to  the  moon.  Nonetheless, 
I  am  convinced  that  this  heightened  concern 
for  marine  affairs  Is  of  transcendent  Impor- 
tance for  the  future.  For  It  reflects  the  con- 
fluence of  the  most  diverse  activities,  of  a 
multitude  of  needs,  and  of  great  opportiml- 
tleis. 

The  world  is  changing  before  our  eyes,  and 
for  all  our  plans,  the  time  scale  Is  shrinking. 

Before  the  end  of  this  century,  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Cnited  States  may  exceed  300  mil- 
lion, and  over  the  globe  will  probably  double. 

According  to  the  most  reliable  projections, 
world  food  production  must  Increase  by  fifty 
per  cent  over  the  next  twenty  years. 

We  face  the  prospect  of  dwindling  reserves 
of  many  of  our  natural  resources — not  this 
year  or  the  next,  but  nonetheless  in  the  fore- 
seeable future.  Estimates  have  indicated  that 
the  consumption  of  metals  In  the  next  thirty- 
five  years  may  equal  that  of  the  last  2000,  and 
that  the  world  demand  for  key  minerals  will 
double  by  1985 — and  triple  by  the  end  of 
the  century.  The  potential  availability  of 
such  resources  In  the  ocean  bottom  Is,  of* 
course,  a  subject  of  major  Interest  to  this 
conference. 

Our  concern  for  a  more  effective  use  of  the 
sea  derives  also  from  the  need  for  an  ever- 
expanding  economy,  for  new  Jobs,  and  new 
avenues  of  productivity. 

It  relates  to  the  growth  of  our  coastal  cities, 
to  the  need  for  new  areas  of  recreation,  to 
the  pollution  of  our  lakes  and  our  estuaries, 
and  to  the  erosion  of  our  shores. 

And  It  relates  profoundly  to  our  national 
security.  For  the  Increasing  ability  to  move 
freely  along  the  bottom  of  the  sea — an  ability 
shared  by  other  nations  as  well  as  ourselves — 
is  even  now  presenting  us  with  a  whole  new 
order  of  International  issues. 

This  then,  very  briefly.  Is  our  national  stake 
In  the  uses  of  the  sea — a  stake  of  such  mag- 
nitude and  of  such  Import  for  the  future 
that  we  shall  neglect  It  at  our  peril.  The 
Commission  makes  no  proposal  for  a  crash 
program,  nor  does  It  offer  glowing  promises 
of  Immediate  returns.  But  we  do  urge  most 
strongly  a  systematic  plan  of  action  and  an 
Increasing  national  Investment. 

Now  the  prospect  of  achieving  these  ob- 
jectives lies  first  with  science  and  technology 
and  then  with  management. 

The  primary  need  to  expand  our  capabili- 
ties In  the  oceans  Is  a  dominant  theme  run- 
ning throughout  the  whole  of  the  report  of 
the  Commission — the  capability  to  move  un- 
der the  surface  at  any  depth — to  gain  access 
,to  the  furthest  reaches  of  the  ocean  floor — to 
do  productive  work  at  any  level — In  short, 
to  establish  a  technical  freedom  of  the  seas. 
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To  arouse  tha  natloo  and  to  accelerate 
the  moyement  into  the  aeas,  the  CMnmlssion 
has  suggested  the  establishment  of  certain 
specific  goals,  and  proposes  that  programs  be 
designed  to  meet  them.  These  goals  derive 
quite  naturally  from  the  geography  and 
bathymetry  of  the  sea.  We  recommend  that 
the  United  States  achieve  the  capability  to 
occupy  the  bed  and  subsoil  of  our  territorial 
sea  and  that  we  learn  to  utilize  fully  the 
continental  shelf  and  slope  to  a  depth  of 
2,000  feet.  Looking  farther  ahead,  the  Com- 
mission urges  that  we  develop  the  capability 
to  explore  the  ocean  depths  to  30,000  feet 
within  a  decade,  and  to  utilize  these  depths 
before  the  end  of  the  century. 

But  the  prelude  to  the  attainment  of  any 
such  goals  is  a  solid  base  of  fundamental 
technology — a  reservoir  of  fundamental  en- 
gineering akill  which — like  basic  science — 
provides  a  foundation  for  many  applications 
and  serves  many  users.  It  opens  the  path  to 
new  developments,  to  the  reduction  of  costs, 
to  an  Increase  In  reliability,  and  to  the  solu- 
tion of  ne#  problems. 

The  Improvement  of  materials,  for  exam- 
ple, as  this  audience  well  knows,  is  basic  to 
all  marine  activities,  whether  on  or  under 
the  surface. 

Underseas  operations,  whether  fixed  or 
mobile,  depend  on  power  supplies.  Under- 
water habitats  must  become  self-sustaining, 
and  deep  submersible  design  is  handicapped 
by  a  present  lack  of  efficient,  economical, 
long-duration  power  sources. 

There  is  a  need  for  the  development  of 
basic  tools  and  equipment  with  an  adequate 
degree  of  reliability  and  simplicity  of  opera- 
tion. 

We  must  grapple  with  the  problems  of 
visibility  and  communications. 

And  since  much  of  the  national  invest- 
ment in  ocean  programs  for  the  foreseeable 
future  will  be  devoted  to  measuring,  map- 
ping, defining,  and  monitoring  the  marine 
environment,  the  development  of  good  In- 
struments— dependable,  accurate,  and  not 
too  costly.  Is  a  most  urgent  necessity. 

I  have  spoken  earlier  of  the  manifold  di- 
versity which  characterizes  the  entire  do- 
main of  marine  affairs.  It  is  as  though  one 
were  confronted  with  the  problem  of  defin- 
ing and  developing  the  potential  of  an  en- 
tirely new  continent — the  plants,  the  ani- 
mals, the  minerals,  the  economics,  even  the 
politics.  Understandably,  this  same  diversity 
Is  reflected  In  the  whole  of  marine  technol- 
ogy. To  meet  the  need  for  a  focus  of  effort, 
the  Conunission  has  proposed  a  plan  for  a 
series  of  endeavors  to  be  known  as  National 
Projects.  These  have  been  devised  to  estab- 
lish a  sense  of  priority,  to  test  and  evaluate 
the  economic  as  well  as  the  technical  feasi- 
bility of  new  marine  systems,  and  to  provide 
new  technology  essential  for  scientific  re-, 
search  and  exploration. 

Foremost  among  these  Is  a  recommendation 
to  Increase  the  number  and  capability  of 
facilities  for  research,  and  for  the  de- 
velopment, testing,  and  evaluation  of  un- 
dersea systems.  Such  a  project  should  In- 
clude high-pressure  facilities  on  shore  for 
testing  equipment,  blo-medlcal  pressure 
chambers  for  observing  and  evaluating  man 
In  undersea  work,  and  ocean  test  ranges,  all 
reminiscent  of  the  kind  of  contribution 
made  by  the  NACA  to  the  early  years  of  avla- 
Uon. 

Other  National  Projects  recommended  by 
the  Commission  and  of  special  Interest  to 
this  present  conference  relate  to  an  ex- 
ploration of  techniques  for  the  restoration 
of  the  Oreat  Lakes: 

to  tht  establishment  of  both  fixed  and 
mobile  laboratories  on  the  continental  shelf: 

to  the  development  of  underwater  nuclear 
power  generation: 

to  the  development  and  construction  of 
submersibles  for  explMatlon  with  a  transit 
capability  to  depths  of  20,000  feet;  and 
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to  a  pilot  buoy  network  for  the  devel- 
opment of  technology  that  might  ultimately 
lead  to  a  global  monitoring  system. 

The  Commission  believes  that  basic  tech- 
nology— like  basic  research  In  science — must 
be  funded  largely  by  the  Federal  government. 
Accordingly,  the  management  of  and  prl- 
ma^y  support  for  the  proposed  National  Proj- 
ects becomes  a  Federal  responsibility.  None- 
theless, Industry  and  the  academic  commu- 
nity must  participate  in  the  planning  and 
conduct  of  these  projects,  for  their  essential 
purpose  is  to  advance  our  technical  power 
on  a  national  scale. 

I  should  Bay  at  this  point  that,  whether 
by  chance  or  design — but  in  my  own  Judg- 
ment, very  fortunately — this  Commission 
was  strongly  oriented  towards  the  needs  of 
Industry  and  the  private  sector.  Individually 
or  through  panel  meetings,  the  members  of 
the  Commission  took  part  in  literally  hun- 
dreds of  interviews  and  conferences  with  rep- 
resentatives of  marine  activities  in  every  part 
of  the  country.  Out  of  this  experience  it 
emerged  rather  clearly  that  industry  in  gen- 
eral neither  needs  nor  desires  direct  sub- 
sidies. What  seems  essential  for  the  encour- 
agement of  private  investment  enterprise, 
particularly  in  new  areas  of  resource  devel- 
opment, is  a  government  effort  directed  to- 
ward providing  the  research,  exploration, 
fundamental  technology,  and  Services  neces- 
sary to  expand  operations  at  sea,  as  well  as 
a  set  of  laws  and  regulatory  policies  that 
will  permit  more  accurate  business  planning 
and  Investment  activity. 

Earlier  I  have  noted  that  the  prospect  of 
achieving  our  objectives  lies  with  manage- 
ment as  well  as  with  science  and  technology. 
And  this  brings  me  now  to  the  most  difficult 
part  of  our  assignment,  to  perhaps  the  most 
controversial  of  our  recommendations — a 
proposal  for  action  which  we  are  convinced 
is  essential  for  the  national  interest. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  Commission  that  the 
goals  we  have  set  forth,  the  building  of  a 
strong,  truly  national  program,  will  be 
achieved  only  through  a  major  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Federal  government  In  the  do- 
main of  marine  affairs. 

We  are  by  no  means  the  first  to  arrive  at 
such  a  conclusion. 

The  need  was  stressed  by  the  Committee 
on  Oceanography  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  1966. 

It  was  urged  by  the  President's  Science 
Advisory  Committee  in  its  report.  The  Effec- 
tive Use  of  the  Sea. 

A  variety  of  proposals  in  the  House  and 
Senate  have  been  directed  towards  this  end. 

In  Miami  last  October,  Mr.  Nixon  spoke 
most  eloquenUy  of  the  unknown  frontier — 
the  sea  with  its  Inexhaustible  riches — as  the 
scene  of  the  next  great  adventure  of  the 
American  people.  And  he  went  on  to  say: 

"Nevertheless,  we  still  lack  a  unified  effort 
In  the  field  of  marine  sciences  and  engineer- 
ing. 

"Our  national  oceanography  effort  is  frag- 
mented and  confused,  overlapping,  and  lack- 
ing in  direction.  An  astonishing  number  of 
Federal  agencies,  departments,  and  bureaus 
are  involved,  and  many  Congressional  com- 
mittees and  subcommittees  must  consider 
problems  and  programs." 

On  various  other  occasions — and  I  am 
well  aware  that  some  among  you  In  this  au- 
dience have  heard  me  before  on  this  subject — 
I  have  ventured  the  comment  that  the  ocean 
as  a  new  frontier  poses  problems  differing 
profoundly  from  those  that  marked  the  ini- 
tiation of  the  nuclear  and  space  programs. 
Each  of  these  grew  out  of  well-defined  scien- 
tific and  technological  breakthroughs.  Each 
started  fresh.  There  was  no  governmental 
histoy,  and  at  the  outset  very  little.  If  any, 
industrial  constituency. 

But  the  seas  have  always  been  with  us, 
and  over  the  past  two  centuries  marine  ac- 
tivities In  the  Federal  government  have  grown 
largely  without  plan — scattered  now  among 
the  twenty  to  thirty  departments,  bureaus. 
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and  agencies  of  which  the  President  spoke. 
Many  of  these  activities  relate  only  margin- 
ally to  the  central  mission  of  the  parent  de- 
partment. And  this  fragmentation  and  dis- 
persal is  Indeed  reflected  In  the  relevant  com- 
mltteee  of  the  Congress. 

The  Commission  began  Its  task  without 
prejudging  the  Issue,  without  bias  or  precon- 
ceived views,  agreeing  that  a  plan  of  orga- 
nization should  rightly  emerge  out  of  the 
ultimate  needs  and  concept  of  the  program 
itself.  We  should  determine  first  what  ought 
to  be  done,  and  only  then  decide  how  to  do  it. 

At  an  'early  stage  we  rejected  the  idea  of 
consolldailng  every  single  marine  and  atmos- 
pheric ft^ctlon  Into  one  massive  agency. 

We  have  endeavored  In  the  clearest  terms 
to  support  the  needs  of  a  strong,  effective^ 
Navy,  and  we  recognize  that  programs  In  ma- 
rine science,  and  englne»lng  carried  out  by 
the  Navy  itself  are  essential  to  that  objective. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior,  though 
primarily  a  land  agency,  has  activities  that 
border  on  the  marine — the  geological  sur- 
vey, fresh  water  management,  and  national 
park  and  wildlife  conservation. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  supports 
marine  and  atmospheric  science  as  part  of  its 
basic  mission  to  advance  education  and  re- 
search. 

But  apart  from  these — step  by  step^the 
argument  for  the  establishment  of  a  strong 
locus  of  effort,  with  adequate  authority  and 
adequate  resources,  with  a  capacity  to  take 
major  Initiatives  and  follow  through,  became 
overwhelmingly  persuasive. 

As  one  proceeds  through  the  report  of  the 
Commission,  the  logic  of  that,  argument  ap- 
pears to  develop  of  Itself. 

It  rests  upon  otir  need  to  create  through 
science  and  engineering  an  expanding  arsenal 
of  capabilities,  which  I  have  only  briefly 
touched  upon  this  morning. 

It  relates  to  the  sponsoring  of  the  plan  of 
National  Projects  of  which  I  have  Just  spoken 

It  refiects  the  urgency  of  establishing,  be- 
fore It  Is  too  late,  a  program  lor  the  system- 
atic management  of  our  coastal  zones  and  to 
forestall  the  continuing  erosion  of  our  shores 
and  the  pollution  of  our  esturarles. 

It  meets  the  need  for  mapping  and  explora- 
tion and  research  that  are  essential  to  the 
productive  use  of  the  seabed  and  to  the  re- 
habilitation of  our  fisheries. 

It  recognizes  the  environmental  unity  of 
land  and  sea  and  atmosphere  and  the  future 
of  monitoring,  prediction,  and  coptrol. 

At  the  outset  we  propose  the  transfer  of 
certain  existing  agencies  to  form  the  nucleus 
of  the  new  entity,  which  has  been  called 
NOAA — the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Agency.  But  the  spirit  of  our  Intent 
Is  one  of  building,  rather  tharr  merely  re- 
shuffling. The  design  of  this  new  organization 
has  been  governed  by  the  dimensions  of  the 
task  that  lies  before  us.  We  have  proposed 
only  such  transfers  as  will  contribute  to  the 
national  goal.  And  we  are  convinced  that 
whether  It  be  the  Coast  Oviard.  or  ESSA,  the 
Btireau  of  Commercial  Fisheries,  or  the  Sea 
Grant  Program,  each  will  gain  in  strength 
and  effectiveness.  Each  will  find  Its  mission 
broadening  and  deepening.  Out  of  unity  will 
come  a  new  coherence  of  effort,  a  sharing  of 
services  and  resources,  and  a  sense  of  common 
interest  and  purpose. 

More  than  half  a  century  ago.  as  the  United 
States  entered  the  aeronautical  age,  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics 
proved  invaluable  in  uniting  the  interests  of 
government,  of  Industry,  and  of  the  academic 
community — thtis  assuring  a  free  Interflow  of 
Ideas  and  information.  The  need  for  the 
oceans  today  is  of  a  similar  character.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Commission  has  recommended 
also  the  establishment  of  a  committee,  which 
might  be  called  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  the  Oceans — NACO.  Such  a  body, 
whose  members  would  be  app>olnted  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  should  be  broadly  representative  of 
the  marine  and  atmospheric  interests  of  the 
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nation.  Its  primary  responsibilities  would  be 
those  of  advising  the  head  of  the  new  agency. 
NOAA,  and  of  reporting  periodically  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  on  the  progress 
of  government  and  private  programs  towards 
the  achievement  of  our  national  goals. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  we  did  not  arrive 
at  our  conclusions  lightly,  and  we  recognize 
full  well  that  such  a  bold  redesign  of  the 
existing  Federal  structure  will  not  come 
easily.  Already  we  are  hearing  some  agonized 
cries  of  protest.  I  can  readily  understand  the 
desire  of  anyone  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  a  department  or  bureau  to  serve  as 
a  protagonist  for  the  interests  of  his  own 
domain.  But  the  real  Issue  here  is  the  na- 
tional Interest. 

Tlie  very  existence  of  the  Commission  ex- 
presses the  intent  of  the  Congress  to  develop 
an  ocean  program  worthy  of  a  great  sea  na- 
tion. And  clearly  it  was  for  that  reason  that 
the  President  and  the  Congress  turned  to  an 
independent  body  for  an  outside  view  of  this 
immensely  complex  problem^to  a  commis- 
sion the  majority  of  whose  members  were 
completely  detached  from  the  inescapable 
loyalties  and  commitments  that  must  pre- 
vail within  the  government. 

This  is  a  time  for  vision  and  statesman- 
ship. None  of  us  will  claim  that  the  particu- 
lar pattern  of  organization  that  we  have  put 
forward  Is  perfect  in  every  detail — that  there 
is  no  room  for  molding  or  adjustment.  And 
we  are  also  aware  that,  with  the  new  Ad- 
ministration, the  entire  Federal  structure  is 
now  coming  under  review. 

Nothing  in  our  proposal  for  an  oceanic 
agency  should  preclude  an  accommodation 
to  revisions  on  a  larger  scale  that  are  long 
overdue.  Moreover.  In  this  year  of  budgetary 
stress.  I  think  it  particularly  important  to 
emphasize  that  the  incremental  cost  of 
prompt  action  for  consolidation — through 
NOAA— will  in  itself  be  relatively  small.  But 
a  failure  to  recognize  the  overriding  need 
for  such  consolidation  of  effort  and  the 
building  of  strength  will,  I  fear,  be  disas- 
trous to  the  best  interests  of  our  country. 

None  of  us  who  have  labored  over  this 
task  throughout  the  past  two  years  harbors 
any  illusion  that  we  have  said  all  that  needs 
to  be  said  or  have  offered  the  final  word.  In  a 
field  of  such  diversity  of  interests  and  of 
history,  a  failure  to  stir  debate  and  contro- 
versy could  only  mark  an  absence  of  strength 
and  content. 

We  have  endeavored  to  clarify  and  to 
formulate  the  issues,  and  in  every  instance 
to  give  our  best  Judgment  on  what  action 
should  be  taken. 

But  the  crucial  test  of  whether  this  Com- 
mission has  served  well  the  Interests  of  our 
country  is  simply  this — 

Win  the  ensuing  discussion,  the  debate — 
indeed,  the  controversy — stir  this  nation  to 
take  a  mighty  step  forward  in  its  use  of  the 
seas — to  develop  our  marine  capabilities,  to 
stimulate  Investment,  to  protect  and  use  our 
shores. 

We  are  at  the  threshold  of  decision.  We 
must  look  to  bold,  decisive  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Administration  and  the  Congress 
or  be  resigned  to  another  decade  of  studies 
and  debate.  If  the  choice  is  to  be  action  ana 
progress,  it  is  important  that  all  of  us  who 
have  an  interest  in  the  ocean  and  a  concern 
for  its  vast  resources  now  make  ourselves 
heard. 


LETTER  FROM  CONSTITUENT 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  12.  1969 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  niinols.  On  June 
4,  1969,  a  young  man  from  my  congres- 
sional  district,   Gary   H,    Thorstens   of 
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Rockford.  111.,  graduated  from  the  VA. 
Military  Academy.  The  day  before  his 
graduation,  he  wrote  me  expressing  his 
feelings  on  this  important  occasion  in 
his  life. 

I  was  so  impressed  and  encouraged  by 
his  comments  that  I  felt  compelled  to 
call  them  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues here  in  the  Congress.  During  this 
period  of  mounting  unrest  and  discon- 
tent among  so  many  of  our  Nation's 
young  adults,  it  is  refreshing  to  have  this 
indication  of  the  acceptance  and  under- 
standing of  the  responsibilities  of  citi- 
zenship by  this  young  man.  Mr.  Thor- 
sten's  letter  follows: 

U.S.  CoBPs  or  Caoits. 

West  Point.  N.Y. 

Deab  Sn:  I  am  writing  tbla  letter  on  the 
eve  of  my  graduation  to  express  my  grati- 
tude for  the  appointment  which  you  gave 
me  four  years  ago.  I  And  It  hard  to  express 
In  words  my  appreciation  for  this  chance  you 
have  given  me  to  serve  my  country. 

I  am  proud  to  join  the  long  grey  line 
w^cb  has  served  this  nation  since  Its  birth. 
I  Dcomlae'^you  I  will  uphold  that  tradition 
<tfnono^  and  devotion  to  duty.  In  this  way  I 
will  repay  the  debt  I  owe  my  country  and 
^>u.  Sir.  for  my  four  years  here  at  the 
Academy.  Thank  you  again. 
Sincerely, 

Oabt  H.  Thorstkns, 

ROCKrOBO,  Iix. 


TWO  MARYLAND  SOLDIERS  DIE  IN 
VIETNAM 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or    MABTLAirO 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Thursday.  June  12.  1969 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Spec.  Harry  R.  Italiano  and  Sgt.  WilUam 
J.  Sewell.  two  fine  young  men  from 
Maryland,  were  recently  killed  in  Viet- 
nam. I  would  like  to  commend  their 
courage  and  honor  their  memory  by  in- 
cluding the  following  article  in  the 
RxcoRD : 

Two    SOLDIXBS    DiX    IN    Vhtnam — Spccialist 
ITAIJANO,       SESCCANT       SEWEIX       KIIXED      Of 

Action 

An  Army  enlisted  man  from  Prince  Georges 
county  and  a  sergeant  from  Baltimore  bave 
been  killed  In  action  In  Vietnam,  the  Defense 
Department  announced  yesterday. 

They  were  Identified  as: 

Spec.  4  Harry  R.  Italiano,  21,  the  son  of 
Mrs.  Margaret  B.  Italiano,  of  Sultland,  Md. 
He  was  killed  In  action  last  Tuesday. 

Sgt.  William  J.  Sewell.  21.  the  son  of  Mrs. 
Katherlne  C.  Smith,  of  the  1600  block  Home- 
stead street.  Reported  missing  May  31.  Ser- 
geant Sewell  was  declared  killed  In  action 
upon  Identification  of  his  body  last  Tuesday. 

Specialist  Italiano  had  attended  Sultland 
High  School.  He  had  worked  for  three  years 
at  Drug  Fair  stores  In  Marlow  Heights  and 
Sultland  before  he  was  drafted  last  June. 

He  served  with  the  46th  Infantry  In  Viet- 
nam. 

Specialist  Italiano  was  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried to  Nonnie  Sady.  of  Washington.  Their 
wedding  was  planned  for  next  spring. 

Besides  his  mother.  Specialist  Italiano  Is 
survived  by  a  brother,  Charles  J.  Italiano. 
Jr..  of  Lanham,  Md.;  his  maternal  grand- 
mother, Mrs.  Mary  Shearer,  of  Sultland,  and 
two  nephews. 

momtt  IN  calvekt  county 
Sergeant    Sewell     was    born    in    Calvert 
county.  He  moved  to  Baltimore  at  the  ag« 
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of  14,  and  attended  Cllft<»  Park  Junior  High 
School. 

He  later  returned  to  Prince  Frederick,  in 
Calvert  county,  where  be  waa  graduated  from 
Brooks  High  School  in  1»M. 

He  worked  briefly  for  the  Westlnghouse 
Electric  Corporation  at  Friendship  Airport 
before  enlisting  In  the  Army  in  March,  1967. 

SmVXD     WITH     IISTH 

Sergeant  Sewell  was  serving  with  the  112th 
Infantry  and  specialized  In  heavy  duty  elec- 
tronics. 

Besides  his  mother.  Sergeant  Sewell  Is  sur- 
vived by  his  stepfather,  Melvln  Smith,  of 
Baltimore;  two  brothers,  Sgt.  Thomas  C. 
Sewell,  USAF.  stationed  at  Keesler  Air  Force 
Base,  Mlsa.,  and  Elijah  Sewell,  of  Prince 
Frederick:  five  step- brothers,  Ljury,  Verdell, 
Maurice,  Clayton  and  Tony  Smith,  all  of 
Baltimore;  a  step-sister,  Debra  Smith,  of  Bal- 
timore, and  his  maternal  grandmother,  Mrs. 
Marlon  Sewell,  of  Prince  Frederick. 
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AT  UNIVERSITY  OP  BUFFALO,  IT  IS 
THE  FORWARD  LOOK 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or  NEW   ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  12,  1969 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  com- 
mencement time  and  an  appropriate  time 
to  reflect  upon  what  has  lieen  going  on  in 
our  colleges  and  imiversities,  particularly 
In  the  past  year. 

There  have  been  demonstrations,  sit- 
ins  and  whatnot  in  institutions  all  across 
the  Nation.  Some  have  been  spectacular; 
most  have  involved  only  a  small  minority 
of  the  students  and  faculties.  In  fact, 
many  of  the  participants  in  case  after 
case  are  individuals  who  have  no  con- 
nection whatsoever  with  the  institution 
involved. 

State  University  at  Buffalo  has  had  its 
incidents  and  the  complexity  of  the  issues 
involved  have  been  very  well  spelled  out 
in  an  excellent  article  which  was  fea- 
tured recently  in  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News. 

The  writer,  Elwood  M.  Wardlow.  as- 
sistant managing  editor,  has  a  Job  that 
usually  ties  him  to  the  desk  perusing  and 
editing  the  copy  of  his  staff.  But  he  has 
done  a  real  writing  chore  in  the  following 
interpretive  article: 

At  UNivEasiTT  or  BurrALO.  It's  the  Fokwakd 

Look 

(By  Elwood   M.   Wardlow) 

The  State  University  of  Buffalo  is  winding 
up  its  school  year  with  commencement  to- 
morrow. 

And  to  the  surprise  of  Just  about  every- 
body, UB  Is  alive  and  well  out  there  on 
Main  St. 

In  fact,  it  may  have  turned  the  corner  on 
the  worst  of  Its  problems,  and  be  headed  Into 
Its  golden  age. 

OK,  we  know  we  can  get  a  lot  of  arguments 
about  that. 

A  lot  of  people  are  confused  about  what's 
been  going  on  at  UB. 

And  a  lot  of  others  doubt  anyone  is  learn- 
ing anything  any  more,  what  with  all  the 
pot  smoking  and  demonstrating  and  raising 
Cain. 

What  is  emerging  on  our  campus — new 
ways  of  working  and  learning  together — 
may  solve  our  own  problems  In  due  coun« 
and  set  patterns  that  wUl  be  copied  acrou 
the  nation. 


The  last  chapter  hasn't  been  written  yet, 
of  course.  The  aealoua  revolutionaries — there 
aren't  that  many,  but  they  usually  Uy 
harder — might  still  huff  and  puff  and  blow 
the  whole  thing  apart. 

But  what  has  happened  is  this : 

1.  Moat  of  the  students  have  shown  them- 
selves to  be  genuinely  concerned  about  the 
well-being  of  the  school.  They  want 
changes — In  fact  they  insist  on  them.  But 
they  aren't  about  to  let  a  small  doctrinaire 
band  of  radicals  lead  them  into  an  orgy  of 
disruption  and  destruction. 

3.  The  faculty  by  and  large  la  Joining  in 
the  spirit  of  the  que«t  for  better  ways  of 
educating. 

3.  The  administration  has  done  an  intel- 
ligent Job  of  responding  to  provocations  and 
pressures.  If  better  things  axe  on  the  way, 
it  wants  to  sign  its  name  to  them. 

A  NEW  STTLX  Or  LITE 

The  only  group  that  seems  to  be  moving 
in  the  other  direction  at  this  moment  is  the 
community  at  large. 

For  one  thing,  Amherst  still  shows  signs 
of  nervousness  and  coolness  about  the  uni- 
versity locating  there. 

And  there  is  also  much  adverse  feeling 
about  some  of  the  things  that  have  been 
happening  on  campus. 

Most  of  these  things  have  nothing  to  do 
with  education.  They  are  part  of  a  new  style 
of  life. 

Like  long  hair,  for  Instance.  Most  male 
students  have  longer  locks  than  the  office 
types  downtown.  And  comb  them  less  often. 

And  scruffy  clothes.  You'd  think  some- 
times that  there  isn't  a  haberdashery  or  a 
laundry  within  5  miles  of  campus. 

And  dirty  words.  They're  in  general  use. 
From  four  letters  to  12,  and  everything  in 
between.  By  both  boys  and  girls.  In  some 
very  public  places,  including  the  campus 
newspaper. 

And  drugs.  Probably  a  majority  of  the 
students  have  never  tried  pot  and  never  will. 
But  there  is  enough  of  the  stuff  on  campus, 
and  there  are  enough  users,  to  be  a  severe 
worry.  A  spring  drug  symposium,  which 
drew  most  of  the  big-n&med  "heads"  in  the 
country,  broke  up  In  a  really  big  pot  party. 

And  political,  unorthodoxy.  There  are 
hordes  of  llbMals.  And  lots  of  New  Leftists 
and  SDS  disruptions.  And  a  hard  core  of 
activists  who  love  Uncle  Mao  a  lot  bet- 
ter than  they  love  Uncle  Sam. 

NAMES  AND  ABUSES 

And  impertinence.  Any  administrator  on 
campus  who  hasn't  been  called  a  "fascist" 
or  "pig"  or  some  other  choice  name  Just  isn't 
important  enough  to  bother  with. 

And  abuse  of  property.  Beyond  a  doubt, 
some  of  the  students  treat  their  surround- 
ings with  lees  than  tender  loving  care. 

And  lastly,  there  are  the  welrdoe.  Like  the 
guy — not  even  a  student — who  peeled  down 
to  the  buff  before  he  gave  an  Impromptu 
speech  at  the  drug  symposium.  Or  the  girls 
who  look  like  something  left  over  from  a 
Paris  vice  raid. 

Oot  the  picture,  friend? 

Well  if  you  think  you  do,  you  probably 
don't. 

For  that  litany  of  woe,  long  and  sad  as  It 
Is,  doesn't  tell  nearly  the  whole  story  of  the 
imlversity  today. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  the  school  and  try  to 
grab  the  whole  picture.  It's  too  Important  to 
us  to  understaivd  only  a  part. 

UB  is  already  one  of  the  major  schools  In 
the  coimtry.  It  has  10.894  full-time  under- 
graduate students  and  6490  graduate  and 
professional -degree  students.  There  are  an- 
other 6183  part-time  undergraduate  and 
non-credit  students  in  the  evening  division. 

The  faculty  toUls  1344  full-time  and  1184 
part- time,  paid  and  unpaid. 

UB  was  founded  In  1846  by  a  group  of 
public-spirited  citizens  which  Included  Mil- 
lard Fillmore. 
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For  Its  first  four  decades,  It  was  only  a 
medical  college.  But  then.  In  18T7,  It  added  a 
law  school.  And  in  1013  it  added  an  arU  and 
sciences  curriculum  and  became  a  general 
college,  non-sectarian  and  i>rtvate. 

SCANT  ALuaun  IN  paorcasioN* 

A  high  percentage  of  Western  New  York's 
doctors,  dentists,  lawyers  and  teachers  were 
educated  at  X7B. 

Chancellor  Samuel  P.  Capen,  in  his  ten- 
ure from  1922  to  1960,  brought  the  school  to 
prominence  in  upstate  academic  matters. 

He  also  had  a  lasting  Impact  in  other 
areas.  He  was  a  strong  believer  of  academic 
freedom  and  went  to  bat  for  his  facility  on 
numerous  occasions  to  defend  It. 

He  emphasized  Independent  study  and 
close  faculty-student  relationships — two  of 
the  things  the  university  is  attempting  to 
reaffirm  now.  despite  problems  of  size. 

Dr.  Capen  was  followed  by  T.  Raymond 
MoConnell  as  chancellor.  McCormell,  a  na- 
tionally known  leader  In  higher  education 
and  UB  chancellor  from  1950  to  1954,  started 
building  dorms. 

He  was  succeeded  by  the  late  Clifford  C. 
Furnas,  under  whom  the  university  exper- 
ienced considerable  change.  During  his 
tenure  (from  1955  to  1966),  the  curriculum 
was  broadened  again,  most  of  the  schools 
were  strengthened,  additional  buildings  were 
constructed  and  finally,  in  1963,  the  schocrf 
became  part  of  the  State  University  system. 

That  system  today  has  many  parts.  There 
are  four  university  centers:  Buffalo,  Stony 
Brook  (Long  Island).  Albany  and  Blngham- 
ton.  There  are  10  colleges — Including  Buf- 
falo State.  Fredonla  State  and  Oeneseo 
State.  And  there  are  22  community  (two- 
year)  colleges.  Including  Niagara. 

tTNTVEKSTTT  or  BtTTTAlO  IS  JEWEL  OF  STATE 
ST8TEM 

The  jewel  of  the  entire  State  University 
system  today  Is  the  UB.  It  Is  by  far  the 
biggest — and  by  most  accounts  also  the  best. 

It  has  more  candidates  for  graduate  de- 
grees than  the  remainder  of  scbooU  In  the 
State  University  system  put  together.  It  has 
the  only  public  pharmacy  acho(H  In  the 
state,  and  one  of  the  only  two  public  en- 
gineering schools  in  New  York. 

It  has  special  programs  for  some  of  the 
poverty  area  students,  who  can  enter  with 
less  than  outstanding  high  Bcho<d  records, 
and  can  receive  special  academic  help. 

But  for  most  ot  the  students  being  ac- 
cepted at  UB  today,  academic  excellence  is  a 
way  of  life.  You're  not  likely  to  be  accepted 
If  your  high  school  average  la  less  than  88  to 
90  per  cent. 

The  faculty  has  been  strengthened  great- 
ly. The  school  has  brought  some  of  the  top 
teachers  in  the  country  to  Buffalo  from  Har- 
vard, Yale,  Northwestern,  Chicago,  Berkeley 
and  other  great  American  universities.  More 
are  constantly  being  recruited. 

VB  has  grown  mightily  since  World  War 
n.  As  of  tomorrow's  commencement,  It  will 
have  almost  as  many  State  University  alumni 
as  privately  graduated  alumni  (about  29,000 
before  It  became  stato-operated;  about  26,000 
since). 

In  fact,  UB  has  grown  so  much  that  Albany 
realized  something  had  to  be  done  to  pro- 
vide growing  room. 

The  result  la  one  of  the  breathtaking  aca- 
demic ventures  of  our  time— a  whole  new 
campus  will  riae  in  the  Town  ct  Amherat, 
four  miles  to  the  northeast  of  the  present 
campus.  CloM  to  a  billion  dollars  will  b« 
spent  over  the  next  five  or  six  years  to  build 
a  totaUy  new  plant  for  up  to  40,000  students. 
It  could  be  oTti/mg  the  doaen  largest  univer- 
sities In  the  country. 

TTNTvxaatrT  or  BurrALO  coMcxaNXD  with 

COMltUMEri' 

As  part  ot  Its  recent  growth.  UB  baa  paid 
more  attantlon  to  Um  oommunlty  ItaaU.  Uia- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

der  Dr.  Furnas,  It  reached  out  Increasingly 
Into  the  economic  fabric  of  the  community, 
lending  its  pool  of  Intellect  and  talent  to  help 
solve  community  problems. 

Under  President  Martin  Meyerson,  who  is 
a  specialist  In  urban  affairs,  this  reach-out 
has  been  accelerated  still  further. 

As  the  nature  of  UB  has  changed,  some  of 
the  old  relationships  have  changed  with  it. 
And  sometimes  this  has  been  disconcerting. 

Parents  who  hoped  their  C-average  sons 
could  enroll  at  UB  have  been  disappointed. 

And  it  isn't  a  commuter  college  any  more, 
whpre  most  of  the  students  are  within  an 
NFT  ride  of  home.  Since  It  became  part  of 
the  State  University,  more  and  mare  (about 
60  per  cent  of  last  year's  freshman  class) 
have  come  from  other  parts  of  the  state — 
and  beyond. 

And  for  some,  there's  the  rub — who  wants 
all  those  out-of-town  boys  coming  here  and 
teaching  our  children  their  wicked  ways?  And 
who  wants  them  filling  the  places  that  Erie 
County-bred  children  might  have  at  UB? 

There's  a  sensible  answer.  UB  must,  be- 
cause it  is  a  state  university,  take  a  certain 
percentage  of  out-of-town  students.  But  it 
is  easier,  academically,  for  a  local  student  to 
be  admitted. 

Even  the  competition  for  "underprivi- 
leged" students  attempting  to  get  Into  UB's 
special  programs  Is  fierce.  It's  fiercer,  in  fact, 
than  the  competition  for  students  trying  to 
get  into  the  regular  programs. 

UNivKasrrT  or  buttaix)  has  crbat 

UCAOZaSHIP 

That,  m  capsule.  Is  UB  today  and  yester- 
day— and  President  Meyerson,  perhaps,  has 
put  It  all  in  perspective  as  well  as  anyone: 

"Here  at  the  State  University  of  Buffalo. 
I  believe  we  have  the  best  leadership  In 
depth  of  any  university  in  thla  country,"  he 
has  said. 

"Our  students  have  been  our  conscience. 
It  waa-  they  who  first  complained  of  our 
often-neglected  classro<MnB;  they  insisted  on 
the  values  to  which  the  academic  society  has 
always  paid  homage  if  not  service. 

"Reform  Is  absolutely  necessary  ...  It  Is 
our  studenU  who  are  saving  our  universities 
from  th«  fate  of  the  dinosaurs." 

But  that's  all  prologue.  What,  you  might 
aks  has  been  going  on  at  UB  lately  that 
sounded  so  awful  but  might  turn  out  all 
to  the  good? 

For  the  answer  we  might  drop  back  two 
years  to  the  start  of  the  tense  period  on  the 
campus. 

In  the  spring  of  1967,  a  number  of  things 
happened  at  the  same  time.  And  all  of  them, 
to  the  oommunlty,  soimded  pretty  bad. 

For  one  thing,  the  Spectrum,  the  campus 
newspaper,  developed  a  liking  for  dirty  words 
and /or  pornographic  poetry.  Things  got  so 
bad  that  the  printer  threatened  to  cancel  his 
contract. 

And  there  was  the  Leslie  Fiedler  case.  The 

police  charged  that  the  professor's  home  was 

being  used  as  a  marijuana  den  for  yoiingsters. 

And  the  radicals  and  student-power  people 

were  beginning  to  raise  raucous  voices. 

COMMTTNTTT    KEAIXY    DISTURBED 

The  communltv  at  large  didn't  understand 
this  type  Of  behavior. , And  It  didn't  like  it. 
Anti-student  and  antl-UB  mall  to  The  News 
during  that  period  ran  very  heavy — second 
only  to  the  great  controversy  some  years  be- 
fore concerning  the  "Spirit  of  Womanhood" 
statue. 

Last  year,  the  mail  tapered  off  somewhat, 
but  there  was  a  great  deal  of  resentment  over 
such  things  as  the  harassment  of  Dow  and 
other  recruiters. 

This  year,  some  of  the  dirty  words  crept 
back  Into  the  Spectrtun.  There  has  been  some 
tensloa  over  the  matter  of  programs  for 
blacks.  City  Councilman  Raymond  Lewan- 
dowskl  was  splattarad  with  eggs  when  he 
showed  up.  by  invitation,  to  take  part  In  a 
oampus  program. 
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There  were  more  drug  arrests  (even  though 
a  recent  survey  revealed  that  UB  Is  lower 
than  most  other  universities  In  the  nation 
In  drug  xisage). 

And  there  was  a  controversy  over  Project 
Themis  research  for  the  government. 

And  a  one-night  take-over  of  Hayes  Hall.. 

And  finally,  controversy  over  black  par- 
ticipation m  the  work  force  building  the  new 
campus. 

Active  throughout  this  period  were  a  hard 
core  of  students — sometimes  as  few  as  a 
dozen,  sometimes  as  many  as  200 — who  con- 
sistently displayed  a  totalitarian  frame  of 
mind.  They  were  the  radicals  and  revolu- 
tionaries. And  they  "were  trouble. 

Things  reached  a  potential  flash  point  in 
February  when  Bruce  Beyer,  never  a  UB  stu- 
dent, went  on  trial  In  Federal  Court  on 
charges  of  assaulting  a  federal  officer  trying 
to  arrest  him  in  the  Buffalo  Unitarian  Unl- 
versallst  Church.  Beyer  and  a  friend  had 
taken  "symbolic  sanctuary"  In  the  church  to 
defy  their  call  for  Army  Induction. 

BETXa  CASE  IS  FOCAL  POINT 

Day  after  day  during  the  course  of  the  trial, 
doeens  of  young  friends — some  from  UB,  plus 
a  number  of  others — picketed  the  federal 
courthouse  in  shouting  protest.  And  when 
the  guilty  verdict  was  delivered,  they  called 
for  action  on  the  campus. 

The  protesters  and  their  sympathizers  con- 
vened and  drew  up  a  list  of  nine  "demands" 
upon  the  administration  of  the  university. 

Some  of  these  demands  didn't  exactly  fall 
Into  President  Myerson's  realm.  The  pro- 
testers demanded,  for  example,  the  firing  of 
Buffalo  Police  Commissioner  Prank  Fellcetta. 
And  "Justice"  for  Martin  Sostre.  convicted 
In  a  1968  narcotics  case.  And.  of  course,  the 
clearing  of  Bruce  Beyer. 

Others  of  the  nine  demands,  however,  re- 
lated to  campus  matters.  And  there  was 
something  of  an  air  of  expectancy  over  the 
campus  as  the  UB  administration  drew  up 
its  response.  This  was  the  type  of  situation 
that,  on  so  many  campuses  across  the  coun- 
try, had  led  to  violence  and  disruption. 

The  "reply"  came  In  two  stages.  First,  from 
a  Meyerson  aide,  came  a  written  "working 
paper"  that  explored  some  of  the  student  de- 
mands but  did  not  pretend  to  answer  to 
them. 

And  then  came  the  real  reply.  President 
Meyerson  went  before  the  assembled  student 
body  In  person  and  read  off  a  list  of  nine 
"demands"  of  his  own.  They  boiled  down, 
really,  to  this:  A  plea  to  reason  together  to 
find  ways  to  make  the  university  more  rele- 
vant to  Its  time  and  function. 

OKMANSS   IGNITE   CAMPUS 

The  two  sets  of  "demands"  Ignited  the 
campus.  It  no  longer  was  a  dispute  between 
a  band  of  radicals  and  the  administration. 
Most  of  the  student  body  liegan  to  sense  that 
a  major  event  was  In  the  making,  and  they 
had  better  get  Involved. 

They  did,  in  what  amounted  to  a  long  and 
disputatious  week-end.  When  It  was  over  late 
on  a  Monday  night,  a  sweeping  decision  had 
been  made — and  It  had  been  made  by  mod- 
erate and  liberal  students  over  the  bitter 
proU-.  is  of  the  radicls. 

What  the  decision  amounted  to  was  this: 

The  whole  matter  of  education  had  become 
too  important  to  be  left  to  the  whims  of 
campus  politics  or  violence.  It  deserved  to  be 
discussed  In  a  broifcd  and  methodical  way  by 
the  entire  UB  community— students,  faculty 
and  administration. 

So  the  Idea  of  a  week-long  "teach-in"  came 
to  pass. 

All  professors  were  urged  to  focus  on  the 
Issues  at  hand  during  their  day  periods,  and 
give  the  week  over  to  discussions. 

Many  of  the  faculty  did  Just  exacUy  that. 
Some  cancelled  classes  and  others  held  thslr 
class  as  usual,  but  bad  general  dlaouaslons 
rather  than  lessons.  In  most  departmenU  ot 
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the  unlTeralty.  few  If  any  regular  classes  were 
held. 

During  the  course  of  four  days,  there  was 
an  average  of  30  to  40  teach-ins  a  day.  Some 
were  led  by  students:  others  had  faculty  or 
administration  speakers:  and  a  few  featured 
speakers  from  the  community. 

TXACH-INS    AID    COOLOFF 

The  radicals  were  not  pleased  with  the  re- 
sults, but  most  everyone  else  was.  With  few 
exceptions,  the  discussions  were  good  ses- 
sions— positive  in  tone,  democratic  In  manner. 

By  the  end  of  the  week,  a  great  deal  of  In- 
formation had  been  shared  and  a  great  deal 
of  Insight  had  been  gained. 

The  whole  matter  Is  now  In  the  hands  of 
committees,  set  up  within  the  existing  struc- 
ture of  university  government. 

Many  of  the  concerns  that  have  been  caus- 
ing tension  on  the  campus  over  tiie  past 
couple  of  years  may  soon  be  answered  by 
reforms  and  restructurings. 

The  most  dramatic  event  of  the  spring  was 
•till  to  come.  It  occurred  on  March  19,  the 
date  of  Bruce  Beyer's  sentencing. 

His  friends,  protesting  the  prison  term, 
caused  a  ruckus  downtown  and  several  were 
arrested.  The  remainder  trickled  back  to  the 
'ctLinpttt,  and  soon  things  were  popping  there. 
~  A  mob  went  to  the  site  of  Project  Themis — 
a  research  job  for  th*  Pentagon  on  undersea 
environment.  Two  construction  sheds  were 
damaged. 

Then,  In  mld-aftemoon,  several  hundred 
students  advanced  on  Hayes  Hall,  where  Pres- 
ident Meyerson  and  most  of  the  other  admin- 
istrators have  their  offices. 

The  students  took  over  moat  of  the  build- 
ing and  held  it  through  the  night,  roaming 
through  the  offices  at  will. 

President  Meyerson  returned  from  an  out- 
of-town  trip  during  the  evening  and  Imme- 
diately  plunged  Into   the   task   of   restoring 


arrvATioN  is  tknsk 

He  did  so  In  an  atmosphere  of  high  ten- 
atoo,  for  scores  of  police  had  lined  up  along 
Main  St.  and  were  ready  to  move  onto  the 
campus  and  clear  the  hall. 

BCeyeraon  spent  two  hours  In  direct  con- 
ftxmtation  with  about  200  of  the  occupiers — 
*nd  failed  to  budge  them. 

By  morning  he  bad  asked  for — and  been 
granted — a  court  order  for  the  students  to 
leave  the  building.  In  the  face  of  Imminent 
police  enforcement,  the  students  withdrew. 

Peelings  remained  high  for  some  days,  but 
eventually  abated. 

The  Student  Polity — a  town-meeting  type 
of  student  government  that  speaks  for  the 
tindergraduate  student  liody — met  and  voted 
for  an  endorsement  of  the  radicals'  under- 
graduate actions. 

But  the  losers  In  that  vote  claimed  It  was 
not  a  true  Indication  of  student  opinion.  They 
petitioned  for  and  received  a  campus-wide 
referendum.  And  In  that  referendum  the 
students  decisively  voted  against  the  radicals 
on  nearly  every  Issue. 

Except  one:  The  matter  of  black  participa- 
tion In  the  work  force  that  wiU  biUld  the  new 
university. 

The  students  made  It  very  clear  that  they 
want  their  school  built  by  an  Integrated  work 
force. 

The  faculty  and  administration  took 
vigorous  stands  along  the  same  lines. 

And  for  a  time,  all  work  on  the  Amherst 
site  was  stopped. 

ORGANIZKD  LABOK   COOPnATKS 

Later,  after  organized  labor  Indicated  Its 
wish  to  co-operate,  work  was  resiuned.  And 
a  formal  agreement  has  been  worked  out  to 
carry  out  Integration  under  the  auspices  of 
the  State  University  Construction  Pund. 

President  Meyerson  has  been  receiving  in- 
creasing attention  for  his  leadership.  A  May 
6  editorial  In  the  Modesto  (Calif.)  Bee  Is  an 
example: 
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"Of  all  the  adroit  handling  of  student  pro- 
tests and  rebellion,  the  State  University  of 
Buffalo  has  been,  perhaps,  the  most  astute 
and  successful  .  .  . 

'President  Meyerson  for  three  years  has 
withstood  all  efforts  to  Intrude  politics  or 
rash  police  action  onto  the  campus.  At  the 
same  t^me  he  pacifled  disruptive  elements 
within. 

"Above  all.  he  displayed  creative  ap- 
proaches, which  brought  reform  without 
capitulating  to  violence  or  to  punitive  pres- 
sures from  outside  .  .  . 

"To  relieve  the  provocation  of  giantism, 
he  has  created  seven  faculties,  each  with  a 
provost,  gathering  related  departments  into 
separate  and  manageable  units.  He  has  In- 
sisted upon  every  member  of  the  faculty 
teaching.  Including  himself." 

William  Austin — the  new  Student  Associa- 
tion president  who  formerly  headed  UB's 
Black  Student  Association — has  said  "Black 
students  don't  have  to  get  their  heads  bashed 
in  at  UB  .  .  .  They're  not  In  the  mood  for 
taking  buildings  .  .  .  Right  now  the  campus 
is  pretty  good  for  black  people  .  .  .  Now,  If 
you  can  Just  keep  that  aura  of  goodness  .  . 

rACULTT    SXNATX    BXVAIIFED 

Dr.  Mac  Hammond,  secretary  of  the  Paculty 
senate,  points  out: 

"This  past  year,  the  Paculty  Senate,  re- 
structured so  that  every  full-time  faculty 
member  Is  a  senator,  has  made  inroads  In 
long-overdue  educational  reforms,  a  fact,  I'm 
sure,  that  has  helped  spare  the  university 
from  the  tormented  experiences  at  other 
universities  across  the  country. 

"When  students  have  the  feeling  that  their 
new  visions  of  what  education  should  be  are 
in  some  ways  being  accommodated,  they  are 
less  likely  to  adopt  patters  of  disruption  and 
destruction.  Por  six  years,  the  university  has 
been  preparing  for  the  future  campus  at 
Amherst;  but  only  in  the  past  year  has  real- 
istic planning  begun  to  take  place — and  this 
has  been  partly  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Paculty  Senate." 

So 

If  the  integration  agreement  holds  .  .  . 

And  the  state  can  come  up  with  the  money. 

And  Martin  Meyerson  keeps  his  masterful 
touch  .... 

And  the  faculty  keeps  its  head  .  .  . 

And  the  students  follow  their  own  aspira- 
tions, rather  than  emotional  calls  to  rule  or 
ruin  .  .  . 

Things  are  really  looking  up. 

If  things  come  off  at  their  hopeful  best. 
Buffalo  can  have  one  of  the  great  schools  In 
the  land,  In  the  finest  new  plant  In  the  world. 

The  value  to  our  students  will  be  Immense. 
And  the  potential  value  to  the  community 
will  be  profound. 

There  will  still  be  beards.  And  long  hair. 
And  scraggly  clothes.  And  dirty  words.  And 
lefties.  And  sheer  meanness.  And  pot. 

And  greatness. 

Just  keep  your  cool,  friend. 
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THREAT  TO  PEACE  IN  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST 


HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

or   MABTLAMS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  12,  1969 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  little 
over  2  years  ago.  the  so-called  6-day  war 
between  the  State  of  Israel  and  the 
Arabs,  which  the  Egyptians  and  their 
Arab  allies  started,  ended  with  a  crush- 
ing defeat  of  the  Arab  aggressors. 

According  to  press  reports  Russia  and 
the  Communists  have  for  the  past  2  years 


supplied  all  the  Arab  countries  with 
huge  quantities  of  Communist-made 
arms  and  weapons  of  war  with  the  result 
that  in  all  Arab  capitals  from  Algiers  to 
Adu  Dhabi,  hatred  against  the  State  of 
Israel  and  the  free  world  has  deepened. 

Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  So- 
viets to  rearm  the  Egyptians  and  the 
other  Arab  countries,  the  latter  nations 
are  still  outclassed  by  Israel's  defense 
and  therefore,  the  likelihood  of  another 
general  war  breaking  out  in  the  Middle 
East  has  been  reduced.  All  this  under- 
scores the  fact  that  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  free  world  must 
coincide  with  that  of  the  State  of  Israel 
and  her  desire  to  live  in  peace  with  her 
neighbors. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  recent 
events  in  that  part  of  the  world,  the 
Evening  Sun  of  Baltimore  printed  an 
excerpt  from  an  address  by  Moshe 
Dayan,  the  Israel  Defense  Minister  con- 
cerning the  Arab  actions  along  the  Suez 
Canal.  I  know  that  my  colleagues  as 
well  as  my  constituents  share  my  con- 
cern about  the  present  threat  to  peace 
in  the  Middle  East  and  I  insert  this  arti- 
cle at  this  point  in  the  Record  for  their 
consideration: 

ISSAZLI  ViXW — AXAB  PRKTENSX  AT  StTKZ 

I  should  like  to  comment  upon  the  situa- 
tion along  the  front  lines,  and  particularly 
along  the  Suez  Canal,  the  line  facing  Egypt. 
Lately  this  line  has  been  "heated  up. "  The 
question  to  be  asked  Is  what  is  happening 
there,  what  do  they  want,  what  are  they 
driving  at? 

The  Egyptians  do  not  have  the  power  to 
beat  Israel,  not  In  the  auttmin.  not  In  the 
summer  and  not  during  this  spring.  And  they 
know  it. 

At  the  moment  we  are  witnessing  a  diplo- 
matic offensive.  This  Is  the  maximum  that 
the  Arabs  could  aspire  to  since  the  war.  and 
finally  they  have  succeeded  In  getting  the 
Pour  Power  meeting,  with  Prance  as  the 
initiator.  The  basic  premises  of  these  Pour 
Powers,  although  they  may  not  be  acceptable 
to  the  Arabs,  certainly  accord  them  some  sort 
of  hope  of  achieving  their  alms — much  more 
than  they  could  by  the  use  of  force. 

Accordingly,  I  do  not  think  that  the  Arabs 
would  like  to  disrupt  this  Poiw-Power  meet- 
ing, to  foil  lts»purpo6e.  especially  when  they 
have  no  chance  of  achieving  their  alms  by 
use  of  their  armies.  Thus  the  United  States. 
the  Soviet  Union,  Prance  and  England — 
whether  they  decide  to  impose  or  not  to  im- 
pose any  kind  of  solution — talk  on  the  basis 
of  premises  that  are  in  themselves  an  achieve- 
ment for  the  Arabs. 

So  if  the  Arabs  realize  that  they  cannot 
defeat  us  by  force,  and  if  they  are  de- 
pendent— and  they  should  be — on  the  Pour 
Powers  Insofar  as  their  requirements  are  con- 
cerned, why  then  should  they  "heat  up"  the 
border?  Why  do  they  open  up  fire  along 
the  canal? 

I  assume  that  what  is  now  happening  along 
the  lines,  and  it  may  weU  get  worse  as  the 
summer  progresses.  Is  the  desire  to  provide 
evidence  for  President  Nixon's  assumption 
that  the  Middle  East  is  powder  keg.  that  the 
situation  may  deteriorate  even  further  and 
this  keg  full  of  powder  may  explode.  He  as- 
siunes  that  It  must  be  solved,  the  matter 
must  be  settled  and  that  war  may  spread 
otherwise. 

The  Middle  East  Is  not  on  fire  and  the 
Arabs  lack  the  power  to  set  it  ablaze.  There 
exisu  no  danger  of  American-Soviet  con- 
frontation, because  there  Is  no  danger  at  re- 
newal of  the  war,  because  the  Arabs  are  un- 
able to  start  one.  It  is  true  that  they  say 
they  can  land  on  the  east  bank  of  the  canal 
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but  they  cannot  win  a  war.  It  Is  agreed  that 
they  cannot  win.  At  this  stage  no  one  seri- 
ously evaluating  ths  jwlltlcal-mmtary  sit- 
uation can  say  truthfully  that  the  Arabs 
have  any  chance  of  launching  a  war  with 
prospects  of  victory. 

The  eastern  front,  that  of  Iraq.  Syria  and 
Jordan,  is  no  longer  aff,  operative  front.  On 
the  western,  the  Egyptlaft-fttmt.  we  have  seen 
In  the  latest  shooting  Incidents  that  they 
do  not  have  the  strength  to  push  us  back 
from  the  canal. 

What  Is  happening  on  the  western  front 
shows  that  It  Is  not  the  Middle  East  that  Is 
burning,  but  that  Suez  Is  burning.  That's 
quite  a  difference.  If  we  say  that  the  Middle 
East  is  afire,  it  means  the  possibility  of  total 
war  between  us  and  the  Arabs  that  might 
deteriorate  into  a  confrontation  between  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet  Union.  If  we 
say  Suez  is  burning,  it  means  that  Egyp- 
tian oil  tanks  are  aflame,  because  of  a  local 
Incident. 

Thslr  reason  for  shooting  without  regard 
for  their  losses  and  the  great  damage  caused 
to  them  is  to  create  evidence  for  saying  that 
the  Middle  East  Is  blazing,  that  a  deteriora- 
tion Is  possible.  We  do  not  have  to  extend 
them  a  helping  hand  in  this  scheme- 
neither  m  Information  nor  In  our  conduct 
on  the  military  and  the  political  levels.  We 
have  an  Interest  in  localizing  things.  We 
have  no  Interest  in  creating  a  distorted  plc- 
tuTt,  in  forming  the  impression  that  Indeed 
we  are  on  the  verge  of  renewed  war. 
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THE  MEEK  MAJORITY 


MAYBE  TEDDY  SHOULD  RETURN  TO 
ALASKA 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   XLLINOIS 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  12,  1969 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  entourage  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  is  extremely  public  rela- 
tions conscious,  I  feel  that  an  editorial 
in  the  Wednesday.  Jime  11,  Chicago 
Tribune  merits  their  review: 
Mats*  Tzddt  Shouu)  Rrrtnu*  to  Alaska 

In  April  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  of  Mas- 
sachusetts led  a  Senate  subcommittee  on  a 
safari  to  Alaska  to  discover  evidence  of 
poverty  and  oppression.  He  was  eqxiipped 
with  a  script  from  his  staff  members  which 
note  that  he  could  dramatize  "colonialism" 
and  "economic  exploitation"  of  native  mi- 
norities of  Eskimos  and  Indians  before  the 
TV  cameras. 

The  memorandum  advised  the  senator  to 
contrast  the  affluence  of  government  com- 
pounds and  Installations  with  native  village 
lUe. 

Now  the  current  U.S.  News  tt  World  Report 
publishes  a  compilation  on  where  the  50 
states  rank  In  per  capita  Income — and  guees 
what?  Alaska,  with  a  per  capita  Income  of 
$4,124  In  1968.  Is  no  worse  than  fourth  on 
the  list,  two  places  ahead  of  Illinois  and  six 
ahead  of  Sen.  Kennedy's  home  state  of 
Massachusetts. 

Alaska,  where  the  federal  hand  scatters 
much  largess,  does  not  come  off  as  well.  It 
is  true,  as  the  District  of  Columbia,  home 
grounds  of  the  federal  establishment,  which 
Is  No.  1  in  the  nation,  with  a  per  caplU  In- 
come of  (4.516.  The  bureaucrats  In  residence, 
with  their  regular  advances  In  payroU  and 
allowances,  may  account  for  most  of  the 
affluence,  but  the  level  of  general  poverty 
cannot  be  considered  high. 

Perhaps  Sen.  Kennedy  should  look  around 
him  In  the  national  capital,  and  perhaps 
a  return  trip  to  Alaska  would  be  advisable. 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  12,  1969 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
urge  every  Member  of  Congress,  and 
every  other  concerned  American,  to  take 
the  opportunity  to  read  Eric  Ho£fer*s  ar- 
ticle, "The  Meek  Majority,"  in  the 
Washington  Dally  News  today,  June  12. 
Por  their  convenience,  I  include  Mr. 
Hoffer's  article  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Hoffer  has  expressed  far  better 
than  could  I  the  thinking  of  many  In 
Congress  and  throughout  America  as  to 
the  attitudes  that  should  be  taken  re- 
garding the  techniques  of  violence  dis- 
rupting so  many  institutions  in  America 
this  year. 

In  this  column,  Eric  Hoffer  draws  very 
relevant  historical  parallels  between 
present-day  tolerance  of  violence  and 
startlingly  similar  toleration  of  the  vio- 
lent tactics  of  the  Nazis,  Fascists,  and 
Communists  in  the  1920's  and  1930's. 
This  toleration  without  effective  control 
and  punishment  of  those  who  sought 
their  objectives  by  any  means — no  mat- 
ter how  illegal  or  violent — encouraged 
the  perpetrators  of  tactics  of  violence  as 
they  escalated  vandalism  to  increasingly 
destructive  activities — bringing  the  hor- 
rors of  tyranny,  murder  of  millions, 
genocide,  and  finally  world  war. 

Undoubtedly  there  were  those  also  in 
the  1920's  and  1930's  among  the  German 
intelligentsia  and  elsewhere,  including 
well-meaning  and  intellectually  superior 
liberals,  who  said  of  the  growing  violence 
of  the  Nazis  in  their  early  militant  ef- 
forts "Let  us  tolerate  or  ignore  this  Nazi 
nonsense  and  it  will  come  to  nothing — 
If  we  attempt  to  repress  it.  the  move- 
ment may  become  worse." 

Today,  a  generation  and  millions  of 
lives  too  late,  Russian  intellectuals  and 
leaders  decry  the  excesses  of  the  Stalin 
regime.  But  these  same  intellectuals  and 
leaders  a  generation  or  so  ago  through 
their  tolerance,  if  not  actual  advocacy, 
of  the  Stalin  group  allowed  it  to  come  to 
power  and  engage  in  these  bloody  prac- 
tices. 

Despite  allegations  to  the  contrary, 
the  American  people  have  traditionally 
rejected  violence  in  the  American  politi- 
cal  scene.  They  have  never  long  toler- 
ated violent  causes  or  permitted  violent 
men  to  assume  national  power.  The 
United  States  is  now  the  world's  oldest 
republic  operating  under  a  written  con- 
stitution. Our  institutions  and  society 
are  founded  upon  respect,  perhaps  even 
reverence,  for  the  law,  and  the  law  has 
eventually  triumphed  in  America  despite 
adverse  circumstances. 

Why  then  are  so  many  of  our  leaders, 
especially  In  the  academic  world,  seem- 
ingly paralyzed  in  the  face  of  violent 
tactics  by  student  militants  on  our  cam- 
puses? It  would  seem  that  liberal  intel- 
lectual leaders  disregard  the  lessons  of 
history  and  attempt  to  apologize  for, 
excuse,  or  even  justify — ^if  not  actually 
encourage — acts  of  violence  committed 
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by  black  militants  because  of  their  sym- 
pathy for  vietims  of  past  racism,  and 
that  many  of  these  members  of  faculties 
or  administrators  of  Institutions  of 
higher  edix»tlon  similarly  refuse  or  fall 
to  act  to  control  and  puidsh  destructive 
and  disruptive  acts  by  militant  radicals 
of  the  new  left  because  of  a  liberal  sym- 
paUiy  for  radical  thought. 

It  is  questionable — indeed,  improbable 
that  these  same  liberals  would  be  simi- 
larly tolerant  were  students  who  be- 
longed to  more  conservative  organiza- 
tions to  use  similar  means  to  obtain  their 
objectives — I  can  well  imagine  the  speed 
with  which  the  same  college  administra- 
tors would  call  in  the  police  and  act  to 
expel  any  white  conservative  student 
who  used  any  violence  or  infringed  on 
any  university  rules,  or  who  even  reacted 
against  those  New  Left  or  black  militants 
who  prevented  him  from  attending 
classes  or  obtaining  full  value  for  his  tui- 
tion. Application  of  the  double  standard 
and  of  Orwellian  "double-think"  would 
immediately  become  the  practice,  I  am 
afraid,  with  far  too  many  of  these  ad- 
ministrators and  faculty  members,  and 
with  far  too  many  in  other  American 
leadership  circles. 

Many  Americans,  including  myself — 
probably  the  vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans— are  tired  of  this  nonsense.  The 
double  standard  should  be  dr<H>ped.  All 
who  participate  in  illegal  or  violent  acts, 
disrupting  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, should  be  equally  punished  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  of  the  institution 
and  the  applicable  laws — including  im- 
mediate expulsion  where  appropriate.  If 
an  act  is  illegal  when  committed  by  a 
white  student  or  a  conservative,  it  is  just 
as  Illegal  when  committed  by  a  black  mil- 
itant or  a  meml>er  of  the  New  Left  or 
SDS,  and  justice  requires  equal  treat- 
ment under  the  law  including  equal  pun- 
ishment. I  can  be  sympathetic  to  the 
need  for  reform  and  improvement  of 
American  institutions,  but  I  can  have  ab- 
solutely no  sympathy  for  any  person  no 
matter  what  his  color,  creed,  philosophy, 
or  age.  who  in  the  name  of  reform  en- 
gages in  illegal  acts  including  acts  of 
violence  aimed  at  destroying  rather  than 
reforming  those  institutions. 

Unless  current  trends  of  increasing 
disregard  for  law  and  order  are  reversed 
and  those  who  engage  in  illegal  activities 
including  acts  of  violence  are  appre- 
hended and  punished,  on  campus  and  off, 
there  is  considerable  danger  in  store  for 
America. 

I  believe  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  Americans  in  both  major  parties,  and 
of  those  termed  independents  or  even 
old-fashioned  Socialists,  would  agree 
with  Mr.  Hoffer's  remarks  and  conclu- 
sions. We  may  indeed  have  been  the 
meek  majority,  but  no  longer.  Most 
Americans  would  agree  that  students  and 
faculty  members  who  disrupt  campuses 
with  illegal  or  violent  acts  should  be  ex- 
pelled from  the  institutions  and  punished 
for  their  acts.  The  meek  majority  does 
not  wish  tar.  funds  to  be  used  to  finance 
students  and  faculty  members  who  en- 
gage in  such  activities,  and  they  do  not 
want  any  Federal  assistance  to  flow  to 
institutions  whose  administrators  fail  to 
comply  with  the  law.  They  v.ant  Con- 
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gress  to  enact  leglAlatk>n  which  would 
stop  Federal  aid  to  such  students,  facility 
members,  and  institutions. 

To  this  end,  my  colleagues  and  I  have 
introduced  appropriate  legislation.  To 
those  who  would  term  this  legislation 
"punitive."  and  would  on  that  ground 
oppow  or  substantially  weaken  it,  I  would 
answer  that  these  same  Individuals 
wholeheartedly  support  withholding  of 
assistance  to  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
catl<Mi  or  to  school  systems  which  fall  to 
conform  to  Federal  guidelines  on  de- 
•  segregation  under  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 
Logic  would  appear  to  require  them  to 
give  equal  support  to  our  legislative  pro- 
posal to  withhold  Federal  assistance  to 
individuals  or  institutions  which  fall  to 
or  refuse  to  comply  with  other  equally 
valid  provisions  of  Federal  law. 

Eric  Hoffer  warns  the  meek  majority 
of  Americans  will  not  remain  weak,  and 
he  predicts  a  reaction  by  the  meek  ma- 
jority against  the  excesses  of  mindless 
radicalism  and  Its  intellectual  defenders. 
-  Unlaw  the  American  public  is  soon  satis- 
-fled  UMit  action  is  being  taken,  in  its  in- 
evitable- reacticm  to  continued  tolerance 
of  imlawful  and  violent  acts  it  may  de- 
mand extreme  measures.  My  colleagues 
and  I  in  sponsoring  H.R.  11941,  the 
Higher  Education  Protection  and  Free- 
dom of  Expression  Act  of  1969.  and  simi- 
lar legislation,  are  hopeful  that  by  this 
moderate  legislative  approach  any  re- 
action will  be  kept  within  reasonable  and 
appr(H>riate  bounds. 
The  article  referred  to  follows: 

THX   tiXKK.    MaJOBTTT 

(By  Brio  Hoffer) 

M  to  a  paradox  th»t  the  most  fateful  char- 
aetartoUc  of  our  violent  age  is  tbe  non-vio- 
lence, the  Incredible  submlsslveness,  of  tbe 
victims.  Hitler  and  Stalin  liquidated  mllllona 
of  men,  women  and  children  without  meet- 
ing serious  resistance. 

In  this  country  at  present,  millions  of 
peaceful  folk  In  city  streets  and  ghettos.  In 
suburb*  and  on  campuses  are  submitting 
meekly  to  robbers  and  muggers,  to  black 
and  white  ideological  thugs,  and  to  foul- 
mouthed  insults  and  threats.  No  one  hits 
back,  and  hardly  anyone  speaks  out  loud 
in  outrage. 

Well-meaning  people  are  warning  us  not 
to  "over-react"  against  thoae  who  have 
turned  our  dtlet  and  schools  into  savage 
jungles.  We  are  warned  that  action  by  the 
majority  would  be  vlgllantlsm.  that  It  U  the 
duty  of  tiie  police  to  endure  taunts  and 
provocations  without  hitting  back,  and  that 
we  •hall  not  have  peace  until  we  have 
CiHMatd  our  souls  of  racial  arrogance  and 
calloas  smugness. 

The  other  day,  at  Berkeley,  a  class  of  360 
students  was  assaulted  by  an  Intruding  Ne- 
gro atudent  with  obscenities  and  warned  not 
to  come  to  class  next  day  or  have  their 
throau  slit.  Tbe  punk  was  not  thrown  out. 
The  professor,  a  famous  teacher,  begged  the 
intruder  to  leave  the  class. 

Would  It  have  been  over-reaction  or  vlgl- 
lantlsm had  tbe  class  rushed  the  foul- 
mouthed,  bushy-faced  punk  and  thrown  tilm 
out?  Was  It  sheer  humaneness  that  kept  the 
famous  profeksor  meek  in  tbe  face  of  InsulU 
and  threats? 

The  students  and  tbe  professors  were 
plainly  afraid.  They  would  probably  main- 
tain tliat  they  practiced  forbearance  When 
cowardice  becomes  a  fashion  Its  adherents 
are  without  number,  and  tt  masquerades  as 
forbearance,  reasonableness,  conscience  and 
whatnot. 
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It  is  amaslng  how  nobly  pbiloaophical  we 
become  when  we  have  to  ratlonallae  our 
cowardice.  We  love  our  enemleB.  extol  al- 
truism, and  see  self-assertion  as  the  root  of 
evil. 

The  unavoidable  Impression  Is  that  It  is 
the  meekness  of  the  majority  that  incites 
and  fuels  the  violence  around  us.  Tbe  mug- 
ger* In'  tbe  streets,  the  rioters  and  looters 
in  the  ghettos,  the  black  and  white  hood- 
lums on  the  campuses  are  all  on  the  look- 
out for  tame  enemies  and  tame  battle- 
grounds. 

We  do  not  know  what's  ahead  of  us.  It  is 
hardly  likely  that  ttie  violent  minorities  will 
abruptly  change  their  way.  There  Is  a  vague 
feeling  that  a  day  of  wrath  Is  waiting 
around  the  comer,  when  the  saturated  re- 
sentment of  the  long-suffering  majority 
crystallizes  In  retaliation.  It  is  Impossible  to 
■ay  where  and  bow  the  reaction  will  start. 
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COMMENCEMENT  AT  WEST  POINT 


HON.  MARTIN  B.  McKNEALLY 

or    NEW    TORX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  12.  1969 

Mr.  MCKNEALX.Y.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoRD  I  am  privileged  to  insert  an  out- 
standing and  inspiring  address  delivered 
by  Oen.  W.  C.  Westmoreland,  Chief  of 
Staff,  U.S.  Army,  at  the  graduation  ex- 
ercises held  at  the  U.S.  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point,  N.Y.,  on  Wednesday, 
June  4,  1969.  I  commend  General  West- 
moreland's remarks  to  every  Member  of 
this  body  for  careful  consideration.  His 
remarks  follow: 

ADoaaaa  bt  Qbn.  W.  C.  WEsncoaaLANB 

I  am  privileged  to  return  to  this  great  In- 
stitution to  recognize  and  address  the  Class 
of  1969.  As  I  stand  here  and  observe  once 
more  young  men  who  are  about  to  begin  a 
career  of  service  to  our  Nation,  my  thoughts 
turn  to  tbe  sorrowful  Friday  afternoon  on  tbe 
3gth  of  March  of  this  year.  On  that  day  we 
paused  to  pay  homage  to  a  great  American. 
We  joined  millions  of  other  people  tbe  world 
over  who  mourned  bis  passing — Oeneral 
Owlgbt  D.  Elsenhower — a  man  of  humble 
background,  a  man  of  noble  character,  a 
man  of  eminent  prestige — a  man  whose  life 
bad  Influenced  tbe  lives  of  millions  through- 
out the  world. 

He  had  dedicated  bis  life  to  tbe  service  of 
his  country.  His  service  had  been  long,  diver- 
sified and  productive.  Although  only  a  Major 
at  the  age  of  45,  with  20  years  of  service  as  an 
offlcer,  nevertheless,  he  bad  prepared  him- 
self to  meet  tbe  challenges  of  the  future.  It 
was  Eisenhower,  the  soldier,  who  was  selected 
to  lead  the  greatest  military  force  man  ever 
deployed  against  an  aggressor.  Following  two 
years  as  head  of  a  great  university,  Elsen- 
hower, the  soldier  statesman,  was  recalled  to 
active  duty  to  lead  the  Supreme  Allied  Com- 
mand under  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization. In  1963.  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  tbe 
patriot,  became  the  thirty-fourth  President 
of  tbe  United  States. 

Oiirlng  his  eulogy  In  tbe  rotunda  of  our 
Nation's  Capitol,  President  Nixon  said  that 
Dwlght  Elsenhower  was  "a  man  who  truly 
loved  bis  country."  Oeneral  Elsenhower  also 
loved  West  Point — a  love  that  never  dimmed 
as  be  approached  the  twilight  of  his  service. 
I  know,  personally,  of  this  love  for  West  Point 
because  he  talked  to  me  about  It  many  times. 

I  have  several  reasons  for  reminiscing 
about  Oeneral  Elsenhower's  contributions  to 
the  Nation  he  loved  so  much.  His  life  of 


dedication  to  bis  country  illustrates  the 
qualities  of  leadership  which  we  must  have 
In  today's  world  of  unparalleled  challenge;  it 
serves  as  an  example  for  men  of  many  pro- 
fessions— of  leaders  at  all  levels  of  organiza- 
tion, civilian  as  well  as  military — but  par- 
ticularly It  can  serve  as  a  goal  for  you.  the 
Class  of  1969,  to  emulate.  It  demonstrates 
tbe  need  for  leaders  who  can  rise  to  a  chal- 
lenge. Each  of  you  has  tbe  capability  to  meet 
bead-on  the  profound  challenges  of  today 
and  tomorrow.  You  too  will  succeed — you 
too  are  destined  to  serve  and  to  contribute 
to  the  welfare  of  our  country. 

Worthy  of  recall  are  General  Elsenhower's 
last  words  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
as  their  President.  He  said: 

"A  vital  element  In  keeping  the  peace  is 
our  military  establishment.  Our  arms  must 
be  mighty,  ready  for  Instant  action,  so  that 
no  potential  aggressor  may  be  tempted  to 
risk  his  own  destruction." 

While  proclaiming  the  need  for  strength. 
General  Elsenhower's  feelings  about  war  were 
the  same  as  those  of  every  man  In  uniform 
who — Just  as  be — "witnessed  the  horror  and 
lingering  sadness  of  war."  No  one  who  has 
tasted  Its  tragedy  and  witnessed  Its  cruel- 
ties could  ever  become  Its  advocate.  Yet,  like 
General  Elsenhower,  while  working  to 
achieve  peace,  we  must  continue  to  face  the 
harsh  realities  of  life.  And,  violence  between 
men  and  nations  unfortunately  is  one  of 
those  harsh  realities. 

Peace  Is  not — as  some  persons  contend — 
the  total  absence  of  violence  In  a  society. 
Peace  Is  the  organization,  or  control,  of  vio- 
lence In  a  society.  And  sound  leadership  to 
aid  In  that  organization  Is,  as  never  before. 
at  a  premium. 

The  complexities  which  General  Elsen- 
hower faced  as  a  leader  are  now  being  faced 
by  our  leaders  at  all  echelons.  They  will  face 
you  as  you  take  your  places  as  officers  In 
the  service  of  our  country.  Although  these 
complexities  may  not  be  tbe  same  In  magni- 
tude or  scope,  they  will  be  every  bit  as  per- 
plexing  and   often   even   more   diversified. 

As  I  stand  here  In  the  company  of  the 
Class  of  1969,  my  thoughts  carry  me  back 
thirty-three  years  ago  when  I  sat  where  you 
now  sit  .  .  .  young,  but  not  Immature  .  .  . 
educated,  yet  not  all-knowing  .  .  .  unfamiliar 
with  the  Army,  yet  appreciative  of  Its  role  .  .  , 
and  entbtislastic,  yet  at  the  same  time  appre- 
hensive. Conditions  in  the  world  then  were 
unstable.  Our  own  country  bad  just  begun 
to  emerge  from  the  demoralizing  Oreat  De- 
pression. The  storm  clouds  were  gathering 
in  both  Asia  and  Europe.  Although  my  class 
was  warned  that  our  role  In  tbe  future  was 
to  be  significant,  few  of  us  were  convinced. 
and  none  could  conceive  the  magnitude  of 
the  role  we  were  destined  to  play. 

Here  In  tbe  United  States,  our  orientation 
was  Introspective.  We  were  so  concerned 
with  our  domestic  problems  and  so  convinced 
that  our  geographical  Isolation  shielded  us 
from  the  problems  of  the  world  that  our 
preparedness  had  been  whittled  to  a  danger- 
ous level.  The  strength  of  the  Army  was  only 
180,000.  Yet.  within  a  few  short  years,  we 
were  to  become  so  engulfed  in  the  turmoil 
of  the  world  that  we  were  forced  to  build 
the  greatest  military  machine  In  history. 

Today  you  are  faced  with  many  simi- 
lar ..  .  yet,  at  tbe  same  time,  contrasting 
problems. 

In  the  1930's.  the  United  States  found  it- 
self in  a  position  of  weakness.  Now  It  deals 
In  world  affairs  from  a  position  of  strength. 

Today,  In  heeding  Oeneral  Eisenhower's 
challenge  to  keep  our  arms  mighty,  we  en- 
Joy  success  in  deterring  global  war.  We  find 
ourselves,  however.  Involved  in  a  complex 
conflict  that  defies  a  quick  solution.  We  find 
that  some  of  our  own  countrymen  are  ever 
clamoring  louder  for  us  to  pull  in  .  .  .  with- 
draw .  .  .  reduce  our  International  commlt- 
menta — to  focus  Inwardly  to  solve  pressing 
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domestic  problems.  Our  national  will  to  hon- 
or our  foreign  eommltmenta  la  being  ques- 
tioned— perhaps  eroded.  At  least  our  ene- 
mies would  have  us  infer  that  otir  resolve 
has  diminished.  We  find  our  military  estab- 
lishment, that  has  helped  to  forge  the  shield 
behind  which  this  country  has  lived  In  pros- 
perity, la  now  under  attack.  And  finally,  we 
And  the  values  that  we  have  traditionally 
honored  are  being  questioned  .  .  .  altered  .  .  . 
and  In  some  cases  discarded. 

Wars  are  no  longer  fought  by  military 
tactics  alone.  If,  Indeed,  they  ever  were.  To- 
day tbe  maintenance  of  peace  and  the  wckg- 
Ing  of  war  are  products  of  highly  involved 
equations  containing  many  unknowns  .  .  . 
unknowns  that  cut  across  all  tbe  Instruments 
of  national  policy — the  political,  the  socio- 
economic, tbe  psychological,  and  the  mili- 
tary. 

These  complexities  become  further  In- 
volved when  viewed  from  the  various  levels 
at  wbicta  the  military  leader  works  diu-lng 
hU  career.  These  levels  vary  from  tbe  Inter- 
national or  strategic  level  ...  to  the  na- 
tional or  domestic  level  .  .  .  through  tbe 
operational  or  tactical  level  ...  to  the  level 
of  the  Individual. 

Our  Nation  faces  an  enormous  spectrum 
of  military  ttireats  .  .  .  from  all-out  nu- 
clear war,  which  we  strive  to  deter,  to  the 
threat  of  externally  directed  Insurgency 
against  nations  that  want  to  remain  free. 
All  of  our  Nation's  leaders,  both  civilian 
and  military,  must  deal  with  such  complex 
problems  as  a  normal  challenge.  Military  of- 
ficers must  appreciate  considerations,  other 
than  purely  military,  that  constitute  a  co- 
ordinated national  effort.  At  the  same  time, 
their  role  la  military  and  their  advice  should 
not  be  compromised  by  considerations  be- 
yond their  cognisance.  Tbe  orchestration  of 
governmental  instrumentalities  Is  the  role  of 
political  authority.  Yet.  If  the  Armed  Forces 
are  to  accomplish  their  assigned  missions, 
they  need  tbe  support  of  tbe  American  peo- 
ple. 

Furthermore,  the  military  profession — 
your  profession — becomes  even  more  Intri- 
cate when  viewed  from  the  large  number  of 
selective  capabilities  It  can  employ — if  au- 
thorized by  civil  authorities  ...  to  counter 
varioiu  threats  to  our  country.  These  range 
from  tbe  use  of  military  assistance  and  ad- 
visors ...  to  a  show  of  force  .  .  .  through 
the  measured  use  of  conventional  military 
power  ...  to  tbe  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 
At  tbe  national  level  the  military  leader 
must  be  ready  not  only  tactically .  .  .  but 
he  must  also  be  ready  tactfully  to  use  meas- 
ured force  m  tlaies  of  civil  disaster  or  dis- 
order. I 

And  finally,  at  the  national  level,  we  must 
be  ever  mindful  of  the  constructive  role  that 
our  Armed  Forces  have  played  .  .  .  and  con- 
tinue to  play  ...  In  our  society,  a  role  that 
cuts  across  the  fields  of  education,  health, 
transportation,  communication,  construc- 
tion, exploraUon,  and  sociology — to  name  a 
few. 

At  the  operating  level,  numerous  complex 
skills  must  be  mastered.  Our  officers  must 
be  business  managers  on  a  big  scale.  They 
must  be  capable  of  mastering  the  machines 
of  peace  as  well  as  war.  They  mtist  be  au- 
thorities In  transportation,  logistics,  and 
personnel  administration.  And  they  must 
possess  the  vision  to  chart  our  Nation's  needs 
In  research  and  development. 

At  the  "man-to-man"  level,  our  leaders 
must  be  able  to  handle  tbe  personal  and 
often  very  emotional  problems  found  In  ev- 
er>'  generation — Indeed  In  society  Itself. 

But  most  important,  the  Individual 
ii-ader — you  members  of  the  Class  of  1969 — 
iiuist  stand  out  as  the  guiding  example  for 
yotir  men,  and  la  them  you  must  inspire  re- 
spect that  is  undying.  The  legacy  of  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  Is  your  goal : 

You  must  possess  unquestioned  personal 
integrity  and  the  highest  of  moraU. 
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Tou  must  be  fair,  consistent  and  dignified. 

You  must  be  able  to  face  the  dangers  that 
every  man  In  uniform  has  UioM  since  time 
Immemorial.  / 

You  must  IM  able  to  undergo  the  physical 
hardship  that  not  every  !man  is  willing  to 
endure. 

You  must  readily  accept  discipline — but 
what  Is  more  difficult,  you  must  frequently 
be  the  disciplinarian. 

You  must  accept  periodic  criticism  of  tbe 
military  as  Inevitable,  some  of  which  may 
be  unfair  and  irresponsible.  However,  you 
should  not  be  a  slave  to  this  criticism,  but 
take  solace  In  the  knowledge  that  you  are 
defending  a  civilian  society  that  permits  free 
expression. 

You  must  willingly  accept  and  adjust  to 
family  separations  whenever  national  inter- 
est demands. 

And  In  a  period  when  material  things  are 
becoming  more  and  more  tbe  incentive  for 
tbe  Individual,  you  must  take  pride  In  a 
job  "well  done"  rather  than  material  remu- 
neration. 

In  short,  you  must  display  those  attributes 
that  you  expect — even  demand — from  those 
whom  you  will  lead. 

These  standards  prescribe  a  man  of  un- 
usual motivation,  a  man  of  dedication,  .  .  . 
of  dedication  to  serve  our  Nation  for  the 
gratification  that  only  service  to  one's  coun- 
try can  give. 

Tbe  military  service  and  our  government, 
like  tbe  free  enterprise  system,  need  young 
men  who  want  to  assume  responsibility  for 
what  happens  next  .  .  .  because  only  through 
shouldering  responsibility  does  leadership 
develop. 

In  order  for  our  officers  to  handle  the  com- 
plexities of  modem  military  life  that  I  have 
described,  they  must  build  through  the  ex- 
perience of  responsibility  from  a  firm  foun- 
dation— a  foundation  that  can  only  come 
from  a. liberal  education — the  kind  you  have 
been  fortunate  to  receive. 

Our  Nation  cannot  risk  having  leaders  with 
a  stereotyped  mind — narrow,  unyielding,  un- 
imaginative. Instead,  It  must  have  leaders 
wtao  are  Innovators  .  .  .  men  with  initia- 
tive .  .  .  men  with  Imagination  .  .  .  men  with 
vision  .  .  .  men  who  want  to  be  men  .  .  .  men 
who  are  disciplined,  yet  men  who  are  respon- 
sible. 

These  are  the  men  we  need  as  leaders  .  .  . 
men  of  great  mental  flexibility  who  can  adapt 
to  a  clianglng  world  .  .  .  men  who  want  to 
live  a  purposeful  life  .  .  .  men  who  want  to 
contribute — to  be  honorable  .  .  .  men  who 
care  .  .  .  and  men  who  are  dedicated  to  tbe 
service  of  our  great  Nation.  Our  Nation 
needs — and  tbe  imknown  future  demands — 
such  men.  You  are  such  men. 

Oentlemen  of  the  Graduating  Class,  many 
of  you  are  probably  deeply  disturbed  at  the 
apparent  dissatisfaction  and  unrest  which 
are  manifest  throughout  our  country  today. 
How  this  questioning,  challenging,  doubting, 
even  rejecting,  will  affect  your  llve.s  and 
careers  Is  a  question  for  all  of  us. 

As  students  of  history  and  society,  you 
know  only  too  well  the  long,  difficult  struggle 
within  Western  civilization  to  create  social 
and  political  Institutions  of  a  democratic 
character.  The  framework  of  our  government 
with  Its  legal  and  social  systems  is  based  on 
consent — not  only  consent  expressed  In  tbe 
polling  booth,  but  consent  and  general  agree- 
ment on  a  set  of  values  and  beliefs  on  which 
all  else  Is  based.  No  social  structure  so  large 
and  Intricate,  so  dynamic,  so  ever-changing, 
so  confronted  with  enormous  problems  could 
long  survive  through  coercion  or  direction  by 
a  small  group.  Our  way  of  life  must  proceed 
on  the  basis  of  n  broad  and  general  agree- 
ment on  goals,  an  accepted  set  of  values,  and 
concepts  of  social  Justice,  and  general  agree- 
ment on  what  Is  tolerable  and  what  Is  not. 
If  this  underlying  consensus  disappears,  then 
our  complex  mechanisms  cannot  operate. 
■nuwe  thousand  years  of  history  have  told 
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us  that  when  the  forces  of  consent  have  been 
replaced  by  the  forces  of  coercion,  we  will 
have  lost  tbe  magic  spark  which  has  made 
our  country  both  great  and  unique. 

As  young  officers  about  to  embark  on  a 
military  career  in  tbe  midst  of  an  unpopular 
war,  you  are  aware  of  public  attitudes.  You 
will  require  an  unusual  sense  of  balance  and 
rare  Judgment  to  avoid  discouragement  and 
disillusionment.  I  believe  that  the  voices  of 
dissension  and  dissent  represent  a  minority 
view.  Yet,  I  would  hate  to  see  the  Army  or 
our  society  mark  time  in  tbe  name  of  tradi- 
tionalism. On  the  other  hand,  I  continue  to 
believe  In  certain  values,  which  in  Western 
society  are  eternal.  I  know  that  the  United  '• 
States  Army  is  today,  as  it  was  In  the  begin- 
ning, dedicated  to  the  protection  of  this 
Nation  and  the  precepts  on  which  it  was 
founded. 

You  are  about  to  be  commissioned  in  the 
military  service  of  your  country.  In  accept- 
ing your  Commission,  you  are  taking  an  oath 
to  defend  and  preserve  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  which  embodies  these 
values  and  precepts  from  which  the  structure 
of  our  government  has  grown. 

You  are  Joining  a  highly  motivated,  dedi- 
cated Corps  of  Officers.  As  members  of  the 
Long  Gray  Line,  you  join  an  illustrious  as- 
semblage of  "sons  of  an  earlier  day."  As 
graduates  of  West  Point,  however,  you  join 
your  fellow  alumni  in  a  group  that  represents 
only  a  small  minority  within  the  Officer 
Corps. 

Like  your  fellow  officers  who  are  commis- 
sioned through  ROTC,  Officer  Candidate 
Schools,  or  on  tbe  battlefield,  you  must  es- 
tablish your  reputation  and  prove  your 
worth  by  yotir  moUvatlon  .  .  .  your  judg- 
ment .  .  .  your  Intelligence  .  .  .  your  stam- 
ina .  .  .  your  bravery  .  .  .  your  loyalty  .  .  . 
and  your  dedication  to  service. 

West  Point  has  prepared  you  well  to  meet 
this  challenge.  Testimony  to  your  four  dif- 
ficult years  of  preparation  is  symbolized  In 
two  Items  that  you  will  depart  with  today. 
These  Items  that  you  will  treasure — yet 
never  advertise — are  your  diploma  and  your 
Academy  ring. 

The  first — your  Military  Academy  di- 
ploma— attests  to  your  excellence  in  aca- 
demic achievement.  On  it  is  Inscribed  that 
you  have  been  "carefully  examined  on  all 
tbe  branches  of  the  arts,  sciences  and  of 
literature  taught  at  the  United  States  Military 
Academy,"  and  have  "t>een  Judged  worthy  to 
receive  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science." 

Your  ring  Is  your  other  token  of  achieve- 
ment— ^but  perbapks  a  more  cherished 
memento  because  It  will  be  on  your  per- 
son continually. 

Let  this  ring  be  your  ever  present  stimulus 
for  service  to  country,  let  it  remind  you  of 
your  obligation  for  tbe  future,  and  lastly,  let 
It  be  your  link  to  the  past— ra  past  of  notable 
accomplishments  by  those  "sons  of  an  earlier 
day." 

Fifty-four  years  ago.  General  Elsenhower 
reversed  his  ring  on  graduation — Just  as  you 
will  today — so  that  tbe  Academy  crest  was 
facing  his  heart  .  .  .  symbolizing  his  accept- 
ance of  the  full  heritage  of  West  Point.  He 
wore  It  proudly  for  forty-four  years— 
throughout  a  lifetime  of  service  to  his  coiui- 
try.  Today,  General  Elsenhower's  ring — worn 
by  time  and  responsibility — returns  to  Wesi 
Point. 

This  ring — with  the  legend  of  tlie  great 
man  who  wore  It,  Is  a  part  of  the  Institution 
that  prepared  him — as  It  has  prepared  you — 
for  a  life  of  service  to  our  country.  May  the 
Academy  ring  ever  remind  us,  as  it  re- 
minded General  Elsenhower,  of  our  heritage 
and  obligations  as  American  citizens  and  as 
members  of  the  Long  Gray  Line.  And — 

Wl»en  our  work  is  done. 
Our  course  on  earth  Is  ntn. 
May  it  be  said  well  done. 
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Oenerai  Kostar,  at  Um  r«q\i«>t  at  lira. 
BMnbow«r.  I  lutTt  Um  tflcttact  bonor  to  pr*- 
arat  to  tlM  muted  StatOT  MUtMy  JMil—y 
the  ring  of  Otnanl  at  thm  Amj  DwlgbtDavM 
Ela«nhow«r,  CUa*  of  191S. 
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Thursda9,  June  12,  1969 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Cllnols.  Mr.  Speak- 
er,  last  week  President  Nixon  submitted 
to  us  the  administration's  forelgn-ald 
jnvposals.  The  President  warned  against 
American  Isolation  as  a  threat  to  Inter- 
national stability  and  advised  that  our 
assistance  efforts  are  In  the  best  Interests 
of  world  peace  and  Justice.  He  has  called 
for  a  bold  redirection  of  American  efforts 
by  enlisting  the  energies  of  private  enter- 
prise through  an  overseas  private  invest- 
ment eorporatl<m;  by  emphasizing  In- 
ixnratlye  technical  assistance  tlirough  a 
new  technical  assistance  bureau;  by  in- 
ducing other  advanced  nations  to  bear  a 
fair  share  through  multilateral  assistance 
programs;  and  by  furthering  world  food 
production  and  family  planning. 

I  commend  the  President  on  his  excel- 
lent appraisal  of  third  world  needs  and 
America's  responsibilities  In  meeting 
those  needs.  I  think  his  recommendations 
are  realistic  in  terms  of  what  we  can  sind 
cannot  do  and  I  am  especially  pleased 
with  his  proposals  for  reforming  those 
existing  aid  programs  which  have  too 
often  faDen  far  short  of  their  Intended 
goals.  Many  people  have  long  argued  that 
America  could  get  better  mileage  out  of 
Its  aid  dollars  and  I  am  convinced  that 
President  Nixon  will  make  every  effort  to 
see  that  this  Is  done. 

In  connection  with  this.  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  excellent  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Sunday.  June  1,  Washington  Post. 
Anthony  Astrachan,  the  Post's  Africa 
correspondent,  has  written  a  perceptive 
and  penetrating  analysis  of  the  problems 
and  prospects  of  the  developing  nations 
on  that  continent  Among  other  things. 
Astrachan  discusses  the  bturlers  to  great- 
er agrlciiltural  production  and  the  prob- 
lem of  "school  leavers  " — those  who  have 
been  educated  only  to  And  no  Jobs  avail- 
able to  match  their  education. 

Mr.  Astrachan  also  comments  on  the 
role  of  foreign  assistance  in  relation  to 
the  complexities  of  development  and 
concludes : 

Intervention  caniMn  help  Africa  U  it  oomM 
In  imacceptable  forma.  Alrtca  can  make  It 
only  by  doing  Ita  own  work  and  making  Ita 
own  mlatakes.  He  wama  agalnat  "foreign  aid 
taUored  to  the  donor's  needs  more  than  to 
Africa's  or  to  maaslve  Intenrentloo.** 

I  think  we  would  do  well  to  keep  in 
mind  the  conclusions  drawn  by  this 
astute  Journalist  as  we  design  our  own 
foreign  assistance  programs  for  the 
seventies: 

The  article  follows: 

PrasiMianc  THiNKma  Mat  Uakz  Africa 
Click 
'''(By  Anthony  Astrachan) 

(Nora. — Astrachan  haa  apent  six  of  the 
past  nine  years  In  Africa.  Um  laat  SO  months 
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aa  The  WBatHngton  Post  oorreapondent  tbere. 
Be  la  being  raaaHgnarl  to  ICoeoow.) 

In  Afrloa,  even  more  than  In  moat  places, 
you  have  to  think  like  a  peaalmlat  and  be- 
have like  an  opUmlat. 

Tou  have  to  think  like  a  paealmlst  becauaa 
that  la  the  only  way  to  get  an  accurate  eatl- 
mate  of  the  trajectory  Afrloa  la  following 
toward  adme  Intersection  of  natural  dlaaatar 
and  aoctal  upheaval. 

Onoe  you  have  a  real^tlo  projection,  It  Is 
possible  to  make  sense  out  of  behaving  like 
an  optimist.  That  may  be  the  only  way  you 
can  muster  the  energy  to  try  to  prevent 
Africa  from  arriving  at  that  point  between 
trouble  and  catastrophe.  If  the  continent 
reaches  target,  the  explosion  could  be  merely 
firecracker  revolutions — but  It  oould  alao  be 
blowups  killing  mllUona. 

Thinking  like  a  pessimist,  for  example,  you 
reoognlae  that  Tansanla  la  a  country  with 
few  eooivomlc  reaourcea.  little  trained  man- 
power and  leas  likelihood  of  enough  foreign 
aid  to  lift  It  from  aubslatenoe  agriculture  to 
economic  takeoff. 

Behaving  like  an  optlmlat  after  making  an 
accurate  estimate  of  hla  country's  problems. 
President  Julius  Nyerere  is  trying  to  organise 
Tanaanla  for  social  Um  and  aelf -reliance  with 
a  rational  manpower  training  plan  and  mini- 
mum dependence  on  foreign  aid.  to  climb 
steadily  at  a  pace  that  la  slow  but  Ita  own. 

Unfortunately,  the  odda  agalnat  complete 
succeaa  for  Nyerere's  attempt  at  viability 
through  common  sense  are  at  least  aa  great 
aa  thoae  against  UMre  pretentloiia  and  leaa 
relevant  programa  In  Africa.  Even  worse,  after 
nearly  a  decade  of  formal  Independence,  only 
a  handful  of  the  35  other  Independent  black 
Africa  atatea  show  anything  remotely  like  an 
optimum  oomblnatlon  of  peaalmlam  In 
thought  and  opUmlam  In  action. 

Uany  African  leaden  have  learned  to  be 
reaUaUc  In  the  aenae  that  they  no  longer 
expect  overnight  economic  development  or 
political  stability.  Pew.  however,  have  learned 
how  to  combat,  or  even  measure  accurately, 
the  poverty  that  surrounds  their  occaalonal 
trace  of  wealth. 

Subject  to  an  armload  of  maybae  and 
quallflcatlona.  and  the  right  to  add  or  sub- 
tract namea  at  will,  you  might  come  up  with 
this  tentaUve  list  of  countries  you  can  af- 
ford to  be  hopeful  about:  Cameroon  (If  It 
can  unite  north  and  south  as  well  aa  Angelo- 
pbone  and  Francophone);  Ghana  (If  U 
cbooaea  civilian  rulers  with  economic  guta); 
Uganda  i  If  It  stope  talking  and  atarta  doing) , 
and  Zambia  (If  It  can  learn  to  tranafonn  Ita 
copper  wealth  Into  masa  development  before 
tribalism  overwhelms  It ) . 

If  you  were  Inclined  to  be  foolhardy,  you 
might  add  some  of  Afrlca'a  richer  countrlea, 
like  Congo-Klnahaaa  (If  It  U  left  m  peace 
for  40  years:  10S8  waa  Ita  first  year  of  Inde- 
pendence without  civil  war):  Ivory  Coaat  (If 
It  can  lessen  Its  dependence  on  foreigners 
and  the  gap  that  now  wldena  every  day  be- 
tween eUte  and  maaack),  or  Nigeria  (If  It 
leama  how  to  unite  the  enarglea  with  which 
federala  and  Blafrana  are  now  killing  each 
other). 

All  theae  "Ifa  "  are  larger  than  Mt.  Kiliman- 
jaro. Bven  the  countrlea  on  the  first  llat 
have  ahown  too  little  of  the  profound  variety 
of  reallam. 

camcisM  IS  aKSKMrco 

Afrlcana  seldom  make  such  pessimistic 
appraisal*  of  their  situation.  And  like  other 
people,  they  respond  to  gloomy  analyses  with 
a  sense  of  Insult.  They  feel  that  outsiders 
have  little  right  to  criticize  their  perform- 
ance. 

This  lends  Irony  to  the  fact  that  many  of 
Afrlca'a  "accomplishments"  are  either  refuta- 
tions of  racist  predlcUona  of  quick  disaster 
or  corrections  of  Africa's  own  mistakes. 
Africa  never  degenerated  Into  the  chaos  and 
race  war  that  Ita  enemies  prophesied.  Gov- 
ernments do  (unction,  even  If  nuuiy  of  them 
only  nuilntaln  minimal  law  and  order  and 
collect  minimal  taxes.  The  corpa  of  qualified 
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civil  aervanta  la  not  large  enongh  to  do  all 
the  needed  things  well,  a  refleoUon  en  bow 
little  the  colonial  powera  did  to  prepare 
Afrlcana  for  developing  socletlee,  but  that 
only  makee  the  competence  of  the  beat 
African  omclals  the  more  remarkable. 

The  continent  has  skirted  the  edge  of  chaos 
only  once,  In  the  19S4  rebellion  In  the  Congo. 
The  Nigerian  dvU  war  la  a  destructive  trag- 
edy, but  the  way  admlnlatratlon  haa  con- 
tinued to  function  In  both  Nigeria  and  Blafra 
la  an  effective  anawer  to  the  too-often  re- 
peated question,  can  Africans  govern  them- 
selves? 

The  shadow  of  war  between  whites  and 
blacks  still  looms  over  Rhodeala,  the  Portu- 
guese territories  and  South  Africa.  But  It  has 
nearly  vanished  from  Kenya,  Zambia  and 
the  Congo  despite  recurring  radal  tensions 
In  all  three.  That  may  be  the  kind  of  good 
news  that  newspapers  are  often  accused  of 
neglecting. 

TRX  iTABLB  OONOO 

More  Important  than  refutatlooa  of  Ignor- 
ant or  prejudiced  Caaaandraa  la  the  ability 
Africa  baa  sometlmea  ahown  to  correct  Ita 
mlatakea.  The  stability  the  Congo  haa  begun 
to  show  since  the  expulsion  of  white  merce- 
luules  In  1907  may  not  be  entirely  the  reeult 
of  political  genius  In  President  Joseph  D. 
Mobutu,  but  It  la  a  form  of  progieea. 

So  la  the  reduction  of  aubveralon  of  aome 
African  statee  by  exllee.  noticed  alnce  Kwame 
Nkrumah  waa  overthrown  aa  President  of 
Ghana  in  1966.  So  la  the  ending  of  the  border 
warfare  between  Somalia  and  Ita  neighbor*. 
Kenya  and  Ethopla,  which  clearly  owes  more 
to  the  sense  and  courage  of  Somali  Prime 
Minister  Mohammed  Ibrahim  Egal  than  to 
any  other  single  factor.  So  la  the  return  from 
mUltary  to  civilian  rule  In  three  of  the  13 
black  African  countries  that  have  had  mili- 
tary ooupa,  with  Ghana  scheduled  to  be  the 
fourth  In  September. 

More  affirmative  acoomplLshmenta  may  yet 
fall  to  meet  the  goals  Africa  has  set  for  Itself, 
or  through  their  very  achievement  create  new 
problems  beyond  Africa's  ability  to  solve. 
Take  education,  for  example.  In  1960-1,  36 
out  of  every  100  children  of  primary  actaool 
age  In  black  Afrloa  were  In  achool.  A  UN- 
ESCO-sponsored conference  of  African  edu- 
cation ministers  put  the  target  for  1066-6  at 
47  per  cent.  In  fact,  only  44  per  cent  were  in 
primary  school  when  1965-6  came  around. 

Kenya  and  Nigeria  are  more  important  ex- 
amples. Both  have  expanded  soboollng  be- 
yond the  economy's  ability  to  abeoit)  aehool- 
leavers  (graduatee  and  dropouts).  In  196S, 
only  6  per  cent  of  Kenya 'a  168,000  aehool-leav- 
era  foimd  wage-paying  Joba.  In  Nigeria,  the 
number  was  nearly  three  times  aa  high,  the 
percentage  probably  less  than  twice  aa  high. 

Bven  If  these  countries'  hopes  for  eeonomlc 
growth  are  fulfilled,  which  la  extremely  un- 
likely, they  will  be  unable  to  give  their  edu- 
cated or  half-educated  youngsters  the  kind 
of  Joba  they  are  demanding.  Many  of  them 
already  apout  revolutionary  rhetoric:  by  1980 
it  may  be  revolutionary  action.  At  least  eight 
other  African  countries  face  a  similar  future. 

A    HOST    or   INBOLVABLXS 

School-leavers  are  one  of  a  hoet  of  prob- 
lems that  seem  beyond  Africa's  present  ability 
to  solve.  These  are  reasons  why  many  ob- 
servers. Including  Africans  and  foreigners 
who  love  Africa  and  work  hard  to  prevent 
catastrophe,  think  that  the  continent  Is  head- 
ing for  disaster,  natural  or  social. 

The  list  of  insolvables  begins  with  the  nat- 
ural problems — infertile  soil,  extremes  of 
rainfall,  debUltatlng  diseases  like  malaria 
and  bllharzla — that  Impoverish  all  but  a 
handful  of  African  states.  Solutions  could  be 
found — but  only  with  money  and  technology 
that  Africa  does  not  have. 

Next  are  the  ancient  social  problems  that 
Africa  shares  with  most  of  the  underdevel- 
oped world  and  which  hinder  the  effort  to 
overcome  the  natural  problems:  low-yield 
farmljtg  methods:  patterns  of  land  use  and 
ownership  that  make  departures  from  sub- 
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slstence  farming  often  seem  unprofitable; 
the  extended  family  that  deprives  a  suc- 
cessful Individual  of  much  of  the  reward  of 
his  enteri>rlse. 

Solutions  to  these  problems  require  pa- 
tience— in  other  parts  of  the  world  it  took 
centuriee — and  radical  imagination,  a  com- 
bination that  Is  juat  as  hard  to  find  In  Africa 
its  anywhere  else  In  the  world,  or  more  so. 
And  Africa's  efforts  to  solve  both  sets  of 
problems  are  complicated  by  problems  cre- 
ated by  European  colonial  powers,  though 
the  Africans  have  often  added  their  contri- 
butions to  them. 

AaamtABT  boundaiues 

These  problems  began  when  the  colonial- 
ists carved  up  Africa  on  boundaries  that 
split  some  tribes  and  pushed  others  together 
into  states  too  heterogeneous  for  easy  de- 
velopment. Today's  African  states  stick  to 
colonial  boundaries  because  changing  them 
would  be  an  appallingly  bitter  and  complex 
process.  They  therefore  must  face  only  mod- 
erately bitter  and  complex  situations  like 
tribal  "aggression"  across  borders,  as  In  the 
case  of  the  Somali  nomads  In  Ethiopia  and 
Kenya:  tribalism  within  a  state,  which  sours 
the  politics  of  all  but  a  handful  of  African 
countries,  and  civil  wars,  like  the  well-known 
one  in  Nigeria  and  the  little-known  ones 
between  Ethiopia  and  its  province  of  Eritrea, 
and  betwfen  the  Arablzed  Sudan  and  Its 
black  south. 

Another  set  of  problems  stemmed  from 
colonial  organization  of  African  economies 
to  provide  raw  materials  for  the  homelands 
at  prices  set  for  the  latter's  benefit.  Most 
African  countries,  like  most  developing 
countries  everywhere,  are  still  at  the  mercy 
of  outside  economic  forces. 

Their  one-crop  economies  are  profitable 
only  with  sutMldles  from  the  former  metro- 
poles.  Fluctuating  commodity  prices  some- 
times lose  producing  countries  more  money 
than  they  get  In  foreign  aid.  Foreign  supplies 
of  capital  and  technology  often  mean  foreign 
interference  with  a  country's  economy. 

Another  set  of  problems  began  with  un- 
fortunate styles  that  the  colonialists  saddled 
on  Africa,  but  the  Africans  mtist  share  the 
blame  for  continuing  them.  One  is  the  cor- 
ruption. The  meeting  of  traditional  customs 
and  modern  methods  transformed  glf t-glvlng 
Into  bribes;  the  Idea  of  money  as  a  key  to 
success  In  societies  that  blurred  Western 
distinctions  between  personal  and  com- 
munal wealth  led  to  large-scale  stealing  that 
diverted  resources  from  development  in  vir- 
tually every  country  in  Africa. 

AK    UnrCATCD    EUTX 

A  more  serious  problem  in  this  set  is  elit- 
ism. Every  country  In  Africa  Is  torn  by  a  rlft 
between  the  educated  and  uneducated,  the 
modem  and  traditional,  the  rich  and  poor, 
the  urban  and  rural,  the  wage-earner  and 
peasant.  A  recognizable  elite — the  educated- 
modern-rich-urban-wage  earners — controls 
the  levers  of  power  In  every  African  state. 

Development  Inevitably  reaches  a  few 
members  of  society  before  the  many,  and 
the  contrast  may  pit  them  against  each 
other.  But  there  was  nothing  inevitable 
about  the  way  Africa  made  elitism  a  preferred 
ideology. 

In  a  few  states — Somalia.  Zambia  and 
Tanzania  now;  Ghana  if  it  sticks  to  its  pro- 
gram for  an  elected  civilian  government — 
there  is  a  vote  In  which  the  masses  can 
remove  individuals  from  power,  and  do.  In 
a  few,  there  are  signs  that  the  elite  some- 
times listens  to  the  people  and  keeps  its 
policies  within  the  few  limits  set  by  an  Inar- 
ticulate public  opinion.  Guinea  and  Came- 
roon each  does  this  In  a  different  way,  though 
Westerners  might  have  low  opinions  of  their 
electoral  systems. 

In  many  African  countrlea.  however,  the 
access  of  the  people  to  the  rulers,  the  best 
test  of  democracy  outside  the  West,  is  closed 
off.    Economic    development    and    political 
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power  are  tools  used  by  the  elite  for  their 
own  benefit;  the  masses  are  lucky  If  they 
participate. 

Even  efforts  to  help  the  people  can  turn 
sour,  aa  In  the  expansion  of  schooling  that 
created  the  school-leaver  problem  already 
cited.  At  best,  the  governments  thought  the 
spread  of  education  was  the  key  to  economic 
growth — but  thought  too  little  about  what 
Idnd  of  education  was  needed  or  about  the 
size  of  key  that  would  fit  their  small  growth 
possibilities. 

At  worst,  the  governments  catered  to  the 
desire  of  the  people  for  a  diploma  that  they 
thought  gave  them  membership  In  the  elite. 
The  elite  did  not  notice  how  seldom  the 
students  actually  acquired  the  education  that 
the  diploma  symbolized,  or  how  ready  the 
people  were  to  Imitate  the  elite  and  snub 
the  practical  training  that  can  give  In- 
creased productivity  and  real  economic 
growth. 

COUP  AND  CHARISMA 

Two  special  kinds  of  elitism  provide  much 
Of  the  news  that  Africa  has  made  in  the 
past  three  years  and  will  make  in  the  next 
lew.  One  Is  the  military  takeover,  in  which 
one  elite  usually  shoves  another  out  of 
power. 

The  reasons  for  a  coup  are  often  but  not 
always  elitist.  In  Togo  In  1963  and  1967,  It 
was  primarily  to  preserve  the  salaries  and 
troop  strength  of  the  army — a  military  class 
Interest.  In  the  Sudan  In  1958,  it  was  to  pre- 
serve political  and  economic  "stability"  that 
the  politicians  seemed  ready  to  let  go  by  de- 
fault while  they  bickered.  But  the  reasons 
can  be  truly  revolutionary,  as  in  the  military 
Intention  to  end  corruption  and  abuse  of 
freedom  by  Kwame  Nkrumah  in  Ghana  in 
1966. 

Military  rulers  frequently  lack  talents 
needed  to  govern,  which  may  give  civil 
servants  the  chance  to  exercise  real  power  in 
the  name  of  the  soldiers,  as  In  Nigeria  today. 
MUltary  rulers  also  have  an  even  harder  time 
keeping  in  touch  with  the  people  than  other 
elites,  which  has  actually  led  to  their  over- 
throw in  Sierra  Leone  and  Sudan. 

The  second  special  kind  of  elitism  Is  rule 
by  an  old  man  who  incarnates  his  country's 
nationalism  and  enjoys  the  charisma  that 
traditionally  belonged  to  king,  chief  or  elders 
in  many  African  societies.  He  thinks  his  and 
his  country's  interests  are  synonymous  and 
opposes  almost  all  change,  no  matter  how 
much  of  a  revolutolnary  he  once  was.  He  re- 
sists change  because  it  might  Interfere  with 
his  power. 

Africa's  prime  examples  are  Emperor  Halle 
Salassle  II  of  Ethiopia  and  Presidents  William 
V.  S.  Tubman  of  Liberia,  Jomo  Kenyatta  of 
Kenya  and  Felix  Houphouet-Boigny  of  the 
Ivory  Coast.  They  have  ruled  their  countries 
so  long  and  so  thoroughly  that  it  Is  hard  to 
Imagine  what  will  happen  once  they  die — 
even  if  the  probabilities  favor  some  purely 
political  process  of  change,  as  in  Liberia  and 
Kenya,  rather  than  civilian  upheaval  (possi- 
ble in  the  Ivory  Coast)  or  military  Interven- 
tion  (probable  In  Ethiopia). 

A   SKIMPED  CONTINENT 

Some  observers  ask  what  makes  Africa's 
disaster  Indications  different  from  those  ol 
any  other  part  of  the  underdeveloped  world. 
One  possible  answer  Is  that  the  rich  nations 
have  collectively  done  less  foe  Africa  than 
they  have  for  Latin  America  and  Asia  In  this 
century. 

Another  Is  that  the  synergism  of  Africa's 
problems  may  be  greater  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world:  that  is,  their  collective 
Impact  Is  greater  than  the  iiini  of  thnii 
dividual  Impacts.  Saddle  a  corrupt  elite 'on 
a  country  using  subsistence  agricultural 
techniques  on  land  that  Is  semldesert  except 
where  It  Is  flood  plain  or  rain  forest,  and  the 
result  Is  worse  than  you  would  guess  from 
any  one  of  those  problems. 

Africa's   problems    are    huge,    and    it    has 
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much  less  than  It  needs  in  skills  and  re- 
sources to  deal  with  them.  This  often  leads 
foreigners  to  prescribe  the  grandmotherly 
advice;  foreign  aid  tailored  to  the  donor's 
needs  more  than  to  Africa's  or  massive 
intervention. 

The  last  might  be  the  kind  that  sent  white 
mercenaries  to  the  Congo,  first  to  help 
secessionist  Katanga  and  then  only  to  see 
them  threaten  to  undo  all  they  had  helped 
accomplish.  Or  it  might  be  the  kind  that  now 
would  like  to  help  secessionist  Blafra  with 
food,  or  arms,  or  diplomatic  recognition— 
often  without  considering  the  consequences 

Intervention  cannot  help  Africa  if  It  comes 
in  unacceptable  forms.  Africa  can  make  li 
only  by  doing  its  own  work  and  making  its 
own  mistakes.  A  friend  may  be  entitled  to 
note  his  observations  of  the  way  Africa  Is 
compounding  the  mistakes  that  nature  and 
the  colonialists  committed  there.  He  Is  not 
entitled  to  try  to  save  Africa  against  Its  will. 

Independent  Africa  has  the  right  to  go  to 
hell  in  its  own  way.  That  Is  one  of  the  things 
that  Independence  means.  If  enough  Africans 
think  like  pessimists  but  behave  like  opti- 
mists— or  follow  some  other,  better  formula 
of  their  own  devising — they  may  wind  up 
at  some  more  attractive  destination  But 
you  cnn't  make  them  do  it. 


FARM  REFORM 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  12,  1969 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of 
my  continuing  effort  to  see  that  the  mas- 
sive support  for  payments  limitations  on 
farm  subsidies,  shown  by  this  House  a 
few  weeks  ago.  does  not  go  unnoticed 
by  the  other  body,  I  Include  in  today's 
Record  a  copy  of  an  excellent  recent  ar- 
ticle by  Gerald  B.  O'Connor,  published  in- 
the  Berkshire  Eagle  in  my  hometown  of 
Plttsfleld,  Mass.,  on  June  4,  1969. 

I  wtuit  to  advise  my  colleagues,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that,  although  I  was  correctly 
reported  as  not  being  "optimistic  about 
chances  In  the  Senate"  for  my  amend- 
ment, I  have  become  increasingly  opti- 
mistic In  recent  days. 

In  my  contacts  with  Members  of  the 
other  body  I  have  been  greatly  encour- 
aged by  the  growing  enthusiasm  they 
display  toward  payment  limitations.  The 
Senate  response  is  in  keeping  with  the 
substantial  amount  of  mall  I  have  re- 
ceived In  support  of  my  amendment 
from  citizens  all  over  the  Nation. 

And  so,  while  I  will  be  continuing  my 
efforts  to  develop  and  encourage  support 
for  my  amendment  in  the  other  body,  I 
am  happy  to  report  that  there  seems  to 
be  more  reason  for  optimism  with  each  j 
passing  day. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
CoNTE  AND  Farm  Reform 
(By  Gerald  B.  O'Connor) 

Congressman  Conte's  propMjsal  to  limit  bip 
payments  made  to  a  top  echelon  of  agricul- 
tural fat  cats  for  not  planj*ng  so-called  basic 
crops  Is  viewed  generaJJy  as  a  maverick  ac- 
tion. But,  Interestingly,  it  has  certain  grass- 
roots support  ffpiHthe  farms  themselves. 

obviously  doesn't  come  from 
the  likes  of  Griffin  Farms,  Inc.  of  California, 
which  collared  $2.8  million  worth  of  these 
payments  last  year.  Nor  does  it  come  from 
even  the  lesser  of  the  Orlflln  colleagues,  such 
as,  perhaps,  Sen.  James  O.  Eastland  of  Mis- 
!!l8.sippl    who  collected  $116,000. 
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But  tt  eomes  from  fanner*  In  tb«  Nortb- 
eMt,  tneludlng  Cont«'i  dlatrlct.  and  from  tb« 
National  Fmrm«rs  Union  which  draws  Ita 
membership  from  the  western  states. 

It  also  comes  from  farmers  along  the  north- 
ern tier  of  the  counrty.  although  numbers 
and  percentages  have  not  been  assessed. 

There  Is  no  mysterious  reason  for  this — It 
is  that  the  smaller  fanners,  particularly  those 
who  aren't  prime  growers  of  cotton,  feed 
grains  and  wheat,  see  In  these  so-called  di- 
version payments  a  too-blatant  symbol  of 
what's  wrong  with  goyernment  control  of 
agriculture  and  markeUng.  If  diversion  pay- 
ments across  the  nation  were  of  the  size  of 
those  made  in  Berkshire  County,  however, 
It  Is  doubtfxU  If  anyone  would  have  heard  a 
peep. 

In  Berkshire,  direct  federal  subsidies  to 
agriculture  amount  to  approximately  MO.OOO 
a  year.  And  less  than  a  fifth  of  that  goes  Into 
crop-diversion  payments. 

The  rest  Is  for  such  things  as  wool  Incen- 
tive payments,  coat-sharlng  for  building 
farm  ponds  and  field  drains,  forestry  assist- 
ance, soil  Improvement  and  the  like,  A  farmer 
who  receives  9500  in  any  one  year  Is  making 
It  big  here. 

-  The- theory  of  crop  diversion  seems  rea- 
-«onable-on  lu  face.  When  Commodity  Credit 
Corp.  stocks  of  wheat  and  other  grains  be- 
came alarmingly  high  by  1960.  the  diversion 
program  was  instituted  In  an  attempt  to 
keep  the  pile  from  mounting. 

Growers  were  urged  to  grow  leas  grain  and 
to  divert — hence  the  program  name — acreage 
to  so-called  conserving  uses,  like  grass.  As 
former  Agriculture  Secretary  OrvlUe  Free- 
man explained  It.  the  fanners  who  partici- 
pated were  given  Incentive  payments,  "which 
helped  compensate  the  grower  for  losa  of  caah 
Income.  For  the  government,  it  was  cheaper 
than  acquiring  and  storing  unneeded  grain." 

On  July  1,  1961,  the  wheat  "carryoTer  "  was 
a  record  1.4  billion  bushels.  Five  years  later, 
the  pUe  was  "down"  to  735  million  bushels. 

Continuation  of  the  old  price-support  pro- 
gram, which  had  resulted  In  the  record  build- 
up In  the  first  place,  would  have  doubled 
the  storage  pile,  said  Freeman,  and  would 
lutT*  cost  the  country  more  than  paying 
fanners  not  to  grow. 

But  as  Conte  says,  the  time  when  25  per 
cent  of  the  population  was  living  on  the  farm 
has  gone. 

Corporate  and  even  "family,"  farms 
that  control  thousands  of  acres  of  cropland, 
have  leaped  Into  prominence,  particularly  in 
the  South  and  Far  West.  When  the  diver- 
sion program  came  along.  It  waa  the  work  of 
a  moment  for  them  to  shift  from  the  price- 
support  to  the  diversion  train.  And  they 
could  feel  pleased  because  the  new  handout 
was  costing  the  government  less  than  the 
old. 

And  now  Conte  is  trying  to  put  a  lance  In 
that  balloon  and  the  dairy  fanners  and  apple 
and  vegetable  growers  in  areas  like  New 
■ngland  are  silently  applauding  the  effort. 

The  first  formal  expression  of  support  from 
the  farm  quarter  originated  In  Berkshire 
County  where  the  county  Farm  Bureau 
adopted  a  resolution  In  1967  favoring  Conte  s 
effort  that  year.  The  resolution  was  adopted 
again  at  the  annual  meeting  last  fall  and  was 
also  adopted  by  the  state  Farm  Biireau  Fed- 
eration. But  when  it  was  brought  to  the  floor 
of  the  America  Farm  Bureau  convention  In 
KBPT'f  City,  It  was  defeated  by  votes  from 
the  big  grain  and  cotton  areas  whence  arises 
much  of  the  oppoaition  In  Congress. 

What  Conte  la  trying  to  do  Is  put  a  limit 
of  920,000  on  payments  to  any  one  grower, 
whether  corporate  or  not.  He  has  won  his 
round  In  the  House  of  Representatives  but 
he's  not  optimistic  about  chances  In  the 
Senate. 

He  said  Monday  that  he  will  talk  this 
week  with  Sen.  John  Williams  of  Delaware 
and  "some  of  the  younger  men  In  the  Sen- 
bce"  to  obtain  their  support  to  broaden  and 
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perfect  the  proposal.  Because  he  was  dealing 
with  a  House  approprlatlona  bill,  rules  pre- 
vented Conte  from  writing  new  leglalatlon, 
limiting  him  to  asking  for  a  celling  on  spe- 
cific payments. 

"But  the  Senate  rules  are  broader,"  be 
said.  "They  can  write  new  legislation." 

New  Veglalatlon  Is  apparently  what's  need- 
ed. If  a  celling  is  placed  on  diversion  pay- 
ments, the  big  growers  are  going  to  be  tempt- 
ed to  plant  larger  acreages  and  return  to  the 
old  price-support  program.  Many  agricul- 
tural economists  say  price  supports  will  cost 
more  than  diversion  payments,  and  the  Agri- 
culture Department  Is  In  agreement. 

But  this  Is  a  red  herring,  suggests  Conte. 
"Right  now.  big  corporate  landowners  are 
picking  up  small  farms"  and  are  simply 
using  them  In  the  most  profitable  ways.  If 
diversion  payments  are  profitable  one  year, 
selling  the  land  for  building  purposes  may 
be  profitable  the  next. 

The  principle  of  government  control  and 
support  of  agriculture  In  order  to  assure  a 
steady  and  adequate  supply  of  food  and 
fiber  to  the  nation  Is  a  reasonable  one.  Pres- 
ent policies  were  basically  shaped  In  the 
1930s  by  Henry  A.  Wallace,  who  called  for  an 
"ever-normal  granary."  But  when  the  system 
becomes  a  gravy  train  for  a  few.  It  Is  time 
for  alterations. 

Stin  and  small  as  they  may  be.  voices 
from  hinterlands  like  the  Berkshlrea  that 
support  those  alterations  haven't  been  lost. 
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FLAG  FLOWN  24  HOURS  DAILY 
DURING  VIETNAM  CONFLICT 


HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

or  MaaaacHusxTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  12.  1969 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past 
few  years  It  has  often  seemed  as  if  pa- 
triotism has  become  an  unfashionable 
emotion.  The  voices  of  our  critics  drown 
out  those  who  maintain  a  quiet  pride  in 
the  Nation.  Therefore,  when  someone 
Initiates  a  campaign  to  express  continu- 
ing faith  in  our  country,  it  is  worthy 
of  notice.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  it 
seems  especially  fitting  on  Flag  Day  to 
bring  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Joseph  Theodore 
of  New  Bedford,  Mass..  to  my  colleagues' 
attention.  By  enlisting  the  support  of 
veterans  groups,  American  Legion  posts, 
and  legislators,  Mr.  Theodore  has  been 
successful  in  flying  the  American  flag,  il- 
luminated at  night,  24  hours  dally  until 
the  end  of  the  Vietnam  conflict.  Many 
Massachusetts  towns  have  adopted  his 
resolution,  and  the  idea  is  catching  on  In 
other  States. 

An  article  telling  of  Mr.  Theodore's  ef- 
forts appeared  in  the  New  Bedford 
Standard  Times  of  April  20,  1969,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Paoor  TuBoucH  thk  Nicmt 

Standing  on  the  deck  of  a  British  warship, 
while  on  a  mlsalon  to  secure  the  release  of  a 
friend  who  was  being  held  captive,  Francis 
Scott  Key  anxiously  watched  the  shelling  of 
Ft.  McHenry  during  the  War  of  1812.  As  he 
wrote  In  "The  Stiir-Spangled  Banner."  In- 
spired by  that  experience,  "The  rockets'  red 
glare,  the  bombs  bursting  in  air,  gave  proof 
through  the  night  that  our  flag  was  still 
there." 

Today,  In  many  communities  throughout 
the  United  States,  the  flag  fllce,  apotUgbtttd 
through  the  night,  at  public  and  private 
bulldlnes  alike.  And  It  started  in  New  Bed- 
ford :nore  than  a  year  ago. 


On  Feb.  15,  1S68,  to  be  exact,  floodllghu 
atop  City  Hall  were  turned  on  during  a  spe- 
cial "Loyalty  Commemoration  Day"  to  en- 
able the  city  to  fly  the  flag  24  hours  a  day 
until  the  war  In  Vietnam  has  ended. 

The  Idea  came  from  city  wire  Inspector 
Joseph  Theodore  of  the  Master  Electricians 
Association.  Fifteen  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation donated  time  to  erect  the  floodlights. 

Nearby  towns  quickly  adopted  the  Idea.  Il- 
luminated flags  now  fly  all  night  at,  among 
other  places,  the  Acushnet,  Dartmouth,  Mar- 
lon and  Wareham  Town  Halls;  the  Thomas 
Tuttle  Poet,  VFW,  Acushnet:  Falrhaven  High 
School,  Ft.  Phoenix,  Poet  1,  American  Legion: 
the  National  Guard  Armory,  and  Knights  of 
Columbus  HaU  In  Buzzards  Bay. 

After  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Legis- 
lature last  July,  the  flag  at  the  State  House 
has  also  been  illuminated,  and  the  Idea  has 
spread  beyond  Massachusetts. 

Many  communities  between  here  and  Flor- 
ida are  now  flying  flags  24  hours  a  day;  vet- 
erans' organizations,  on  state  and  national 
levels,  have  approved  a  resolution  drawn  up 
by  Theodore  urging  their  local  chapters  to 
try  to  get  communities  to  adopt  the  Idea, 
and  Theodore  has  received  inquiries  about 
his  flag  Idea  from  as  far  away  as  Nebraska. 


A.  PHILIP  RANDOLPH 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or   MASSACHCrSETTB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  12.  1969 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day, June  14,  Mr.  A.  Philip  Randolph,  a 
vice  president  of  the  AFL-CIO  and  orga- 
nizer of  the  Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car 
Porters  in  1925,  will  be  honored  at  an 
80th  birthday  testimonial  dirmer  at  the 
Hotel  Bradford  in  Boston. 

I  am  happy  to  add  my  congratulations 
and  best  wishes  to  our  esteemed  friend 
and  great  labor  and  civil  rights  leader 
of  this  Nation.  Mr.  A.  Philip  Randolph, 
for  more  than  60  years  a  recognized 
leader  of  his  people  who  has  labored  long 
and  hard  in  their  cause. 

He  is  a  leader  of  conviction,  idealism, 
wisdom,  and  dedication,  who  committed 
himself  long  ago  to  the  ideals  of  equality 
of  treatment,  the  rights  of  the  individual 
to  be  free  and  unfettered  in  his  personal 
aspirations  and  endeavors  and  the  strug- 
gle for  social  justice,  which  are  so  mean- 
ingful for  those  who  need  a  fair  chance 
and  a  just  opportimity  to  share  the  fruits 
of  our  American  society. 

Philip  Randolph  is  a  man  of  many 
gifts,  a  vigorous  leader  who  has  never 
spared  himself  in  the  battle  to  elevate 
the  status  of  his  people  and  all  other  peo- 
ple who  need  and  are  entitled  to  the  new 
opportunities  and  the  higher  standards 
of  wages  and  living  conditions  that  are 
possible  in  this  enlightened  day  and  age. 

His  leadership  has  been  imaginative 
inspiring,  and  forceful.  He  has  worked 
tirelessly  to  lift  up  the  poor,  the  help- 
less, the  oppressed  and  the  exploited  to 
give  them  a  chance  for  a  better  life, 
through  jobs,  housing,  and  freedom  from 
discrimination  and  bias. 

The  years  have  not  quenclied  his  en- 
thusiasm nor  dimmed  his  wisdom  or 
abated  his  courage.  His  clarion  vdce  still 
speaks  out  against  Inhumanity  and  In- 
justice demanding  redresc  of  wrongs  and 
affirmation  of  rights. 


June  12,  1969 

I  am  very  happy  to  Join  in  the  many 
tributes  that  are  being  paid  to  this  great 
American.  A.  Philip  Randolph,  in  cele- 
bration of  his  80th  birthday  and  wish 
for  him  continued  good  health.  succesB. 
prosperity,  and  the  continuation  for 
many  years  to  come  of  his  loyal,  forward- 
looking  vision  to  his  own  people  and  all 
other  people  In  our  great  Nation  and 
the  cause  of  freedom,  Justice,  and^  de- 
mocracy. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  CRIME 
INSURANCE  ACT 
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The  bill  I  have  proposed  will,  I  believe, 
attract  the  support  of  whoever  believes  in 
the  free  enterprise  system.  Sometimes 
Government  must  step  in  to  save  that 
system,  and  this  is  one  of  those  Instances. 


HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

or   KXW   TOUC 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  12. 1969 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced,  as  a  cosponsor,  the  bill  en- 
titled Small  Business  Crime  Insurance 
Act  of  1969,  a  measure  which  is  vitally 
needed  if  we  are  to  keep  our  free  Kiter- 
prise  system  functioning  as  it  should  in 
these  troubled  times. 

It  is  an  index  of  the  unbsdanced  state 
of  our  society.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  bill 
is  necessary.  I  wish  that  it  were  not.  But 
crime  and  disorder  are  realities — and 
the  insurance  industry  has  not  responded 
in  responsible  fashion  to  our  changing 
needs.  So  I  lend  my  support  to  this  plan, 
which  will  enable  the  small  businessman 
to  continue  plajring  his  important  role  in 
our  economy. 

This  bill  will  empower  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  to  set  up  a  program 
to  insure  small  businesses  which  are 
otherwise  unable  to  buy  Insurance  at 
reasonable  rates  for  losses  from  crime 
and  civil  disorder.  It  authorizes  the 
Tr^isury  to  advance  $50  million  to  get 
the  program  underway,  but  this  money 
would  be  reimbursed  as  premiums  build 
up  in  excess  of  losses.  The  measure  will 
be  an  important  national  asset  in  two 
ways:  First,  it  will  insure  the  survival  of 
small  businesses  which  might  otherwise 
have  to  liquidate,  for  reasons  beyond  its 
control  and  second,  it  will  keep  taxes 
flowing  to  the  Tresisuiy  which  might 
otherwise  be  lost.  Over  time,  then,  this 
bill  will,  I  believe,  actually  be  a  money- 
maker for  the  Government. 

But  more  important,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
cannot  allow  our  society  to  be  disrupted 
by  a  breakdown  of  law  and  order.  We 
are  going  through  troublesome  times.  It 
may  take  years  before  the  Illness  from 
which  we,  as  a  society,  suffer  is  cured — 
but  I  am  sure  it  will  be  cured.  In  the 
meEuitime,  we  must  take  every  feasible 
step  to  keep  the  bonds  of  our  society 
from  breaking.  This  measure  will  con- 
tribute to  that  end. 

It  would  indeed  be  a  misfortune  if  the 
chief  victim  of  the  current  wave  of  law- 
lessness is  the  small  businessman.  Big 
business  can  survive.  It  has  resource  on 
which  to  fall  back.  But  the  small  busi- 
nessman frequently  functions  on  a  very 
small  margin — and  either  a  property  loss 
from  crime  or  an  unreasonable  Insurance 
premium  oould  wipe  him  out.  Tbe  auh 
businessman  is  the  backtane  of  oar  ao- 
ciety,  and  we  must  not  allow  tbis  to 
happen. 


TO  AMERICA'S  BANKERS— FIRST  IN 
THE  POCKETS  OP  THEIR  COUN- 
TRYMEN 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

or    NKW    TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  12.  1969 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
friendly,  neighborly  banker  on  the  comer 
all  over  our  Nation  has  just  shown  what 
he  thinks  of  the  people  he  serves  by  rais- 
ing the  prime  Interest  rate  to  an  astro- 
nomical 8'/2  percent.  This  is  the  first  raise 
of  a  full  percentage  point  since  1945, 
showing  how  poor  these  struggling  neigh- 
bors of  ours  really  are.  It  is  the  fourth 
increase  in  the  prime  interest  rate  since 
last  December — a  rise  of  25  percent  in  6 
months.  All  Just  goes  to  show  what  last 
year's  Rolls  Royce  and  a  shortened  Riv- 
iera vacation  can  do  to  people. 

Our  all-seeing-eye  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  a  former  banker  of  the  highest 
amperage,  assures  the  Republic  this  is  a 
proper  antl-lnflatlonary  step.  Oh,  won- 
drous revelation.  How  much  of  an  anti- 
inflationary  effect  did  previous  hikes  in 
recent  months  liave?  Can  a  flea  rape  an 
elephant?  Then  so  did  these  hikes  halt 
inflation. 

Are  we  all  to  stand  by  and  bleat  like 
lambs  as  the  door  to  the  financial  slaugh- 
terhouse yawns  before  us?  Who  really 
benefits  from  such  hikes?  Certainly  not 
our  ordinary  taxpayer,  who  Is  already 
crushed  between  millstones  marked 
taxes  and  inflation.  Small  business  people 
gain  nothing.  In  fact,  they  lose,  for  their 
loans  now  come  at  a  much  dearer  rate 
of  interest.  Only  the  poverty  stricken 
bankers  of  our  Nation  make  a  profit,  be- 
cause they  now  make  even  more  money 
by  lending  money. 

Even  announcement  of  the  interest 
rate  hike  by  so  many  of  the  top  names 
and  banking  institutions  is  most  reveal- 
ing. Simultaneously,  all  stepped  for- 
ward, dabbing  away  tears  of  sorrow,  to 
inform  us  they  were  about  to  give  the 
knife  of  interest  they  have  buried  to  the 
hilt  in  our  financial  intestines  another 
full  turn. 

Meanwhile,  on  a  nationwide  basis 
their  adve-tlsements  flood  the  media, 
enticing  nil'lions  of  Americans  to  come 
in  for  loans.  How  convenient  for  their 
profit  margins  from  interest  on  loans  as 
so  many  aie  being  coaxed  into  their  lairs 
to  be  "helped."  Dlxmer  guests  at  the 
Borgias  came  out  further  ahead. 

What  will  happen  to  the  small  house- 
holder seeking  a  mortgtige?  Or  the  fam- 
ily purchasing  an  automobile?  Or  to 
those  seddng  small  personal  loans?  And 
the  head  of  a  household  borrowing  capi- 
tal to  educate  children?  Only  such  hap- 
less cttiaens  by  the  millions  will  pay  the 
banker's  usurious  price  in  the  form  of 
exorbitant  interest.  It  is  well  worth 
noting  that  only  a  few  major  privileged 
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corporate  borrowers  will  pay  the  prime 
rate  of  8 '72  percent.  By  the  time  this  hike 
reaches  the  average  American  iwrrower, 
he  will  be  paying  significantly  more  in 
interest  for  money  he  borrows.  Is  this 
legitimate?  At  least  Jesse  James  used 
a  gtm  and  wore  a  mask  when  he  made 
people  stand  and  deliver.  These  gentle- 
men of  the  banking  community  per- 
petrate this  act  in  the  name  of  sacred 
patriotism — heaven  save  us  all.  Well, 
if  this  is  pure,  shining  altruism,  then 
prevent  me  from  confrontation  witli 
true  venality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  who  have 
pulled  off  this  financial  fait  accompli  are 
true  inheritors  of  the  tradition  of  the 
robber  barons  and  J.  P.  Morgan.  Never 
have  so  few  stolen  so  much  so  success- 
fully from  so  many.  They  will  require 
wheelbarrows  and  dumptrucks  to  cart 
away  their  ill-gotten  loot.  Yet  it  is  a  fact 
that  these  rhinestones  in  the  rough  bel- 
low like  so  many  gored  oxen  if  their 
sacred  profits  are  touched  or  their  lofty 
motives  impugned. 

Hats  off  to  the  bankers  of  America. 
First  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in 
the  pockets  of  their  countrymen.  Star- 
spangled  men,  all  of  them.  For  such  de- 
voted service  to  their  country  in  time  of 
peril  to  the  dollar,  we  should  reward  them 
all.  By  popular  national  subscription  a 
statue  should  be  created  and  moimted 
upon  some  prominent  headland.  Let  it 
take  the  shape  of  a  bulbous,  drooling 
glutton  clutching  massive  moneybags. 
Let  this  caricature  be  rolled  in  malleable 
fool's  gold  from  topknot  to  toenail  and 
revolve  majestically  upon  a  pedestal,  so 
incrmlng  ships  raay  be  guided  safely  to 
port  by  its  blinding  light.  Under  the 
pedestal  should  be  chiseled  the  following 
message  for  the  ages,  refiecting  the  feel- 
ings of  the  donors: 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  bankers  of 
America  and  their  love  of  country  in  time  of 
need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  roll  bade  this  Interest 
rate  hike,  and  take  a  close  look  at  the 
Federal  Reserve  System. 


RISE  IN  PRIME  INTEREST  RATE 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  cAixrosNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  12,  1969 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California,  ^fr. 
Speaker,  the  recent  raising  of  the  priire 
interest  rate  to  8.5  percent  will  have  a 
dangerous  if  not  disastrous  effect  on  the 
economy. 

In  my  district,  now  faced  by  a  critical 
housing  shortage,  the  Interest  hike 
means  virtually  no  middle-  or  low-in- 
come person  can  purchase  a  new  home. 
It  means  that  those  who  live  in  rented 
homes  or  apartments  face  further  in- 
crefues  in  rents.  It  means  the  home- 
builders  are  crippled  when  the  need  for 
new  homes  is  most  urgent.  It  means  des- 
perately needed  Jobs  will  be  left  unfilled 
as  the  homebuilding  industry  shuts 
down. 
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Runaway  inflation  is  a  serious  ttireat 
but  it  will  not  be  cured  by  a  raise  in  the 
rediscount  rate,  an  extension  of  the  sur- 
tax or  other  halfway  measures.  The  in- 
flation has  been  ignited  by  runaway 
military  spending  in  Vietnam  and  in  the 
military  budget.  Military  spending  has 
more  than  doubled  since  the  Eisenhower 
years.  The  economy  simply  cannot  stand 
this  strain  without  it  resulting  in  severe 
inflation.  I  would  hope  that  President 
Nixon  would  realize  Anally  this  fact  and 
proceed  to  deescalate  the  war  and  the 
resulting  big  Federal  spending.  So  far  he 
shows  no  inclination  of  catching  on  to 
the  economic  facts  of  life. 

I  urgently  request  the  administration 
to  take  action  to  the  end  the  current 
crisis. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

but  his  good  work  for  his  adopted  State 
endures. 


June  12,  1969 


GUY  CORDON 


HON.  JOHN  DELLENBACK 

OP    OREGON 

-IN  THS-HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  9.  1969 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Oregon  has  lost  one  of  its  most  eminent 
citizens,  Guy  Cordon,  who  served  for  10 
years  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  Elected  in  1944, 
Senator  Cordon  was  a  strong  voice  for 
conservation  and  proper  utilization  of 
the  Nation's  water  and  land  resources. 
As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee,  he  had  both  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  his  colleagues  who  recog- 
nized his  integrity,  his  knowledge,  and 
his  great  ability. 

It  was  Guy  Cordon  who.  during  his 
time  of  concentration  on  the  problem, 
best  understood  the  Oregon  and  Califor- 
nia timberlands  and  who  counseled  his 
colleagues  on  the  wise  management  of 
these  and  other  Federal  forest  lands. 
Tlie  fine  way  in  which  the  Oregon  and 
California  forests  have  been  managed 
and  are  managed  today  Is  in  large  due 
to  the  creative  work  of  this  man.  Those 
of  us  from  Oregon  who  know  these  for- 
ests— their  high  yield  of  timber  for 
building  materials  and  other  vital  na- 
tional needs  and  their  financial  return 
to  the  State — realize  that  Guy  Cordon 
made  a  unique  and  significant  contri- 
bution both  to  the  Nation  and  to  the 
State  in  which  he  made  his  home.  After 
he  left  the  Senate  he  continued  to  work 
for  Oregon,  serving  as  the  Washington 
counsel  to  the  Oregon  and  California 
counties. 

Just  as  he  was  a  friend  to  all  Oregon - 
lans,  he  was  a  special  friend  to  those  of 
us  who  represent  the  State  in  Congress. 
When  I  first  came  to  Washington  he  of- 
fered me  the  benefit  of  his  many  years  in 
the  Nation's  Capital.  Senator  Cordon 
was  a  kindly,  generous,  and  dedicated 
man  who  was  of  great  help  to  those  who 
were  new  to  Washington.  He  offered  me 
good  advice  on  the  ways  of  the  Congress 
and  I  always  found  him  a  wise  coun- 
selor. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  know  this  fine 
man  and  I  join  my  colleagues  in  express- 
ing my  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Cordon  and 
the  other  members  of  his  family.  Oregon 
has  lost  a  distingxiished  citizen  and  a 
true  friend.  We  shall  miss  Guy  Cordon, 


OUR  FINE  FRIENDS  THE  FINNS 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OP    FLOKIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REt>RESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  12.  1969 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Finland 
is  a  market  economy  country  where  pri- 
vate enterprise  forms  the  basis  for  eco- 
nomic growth.  As  this  growth  increases 
it  is  possible  to  strengthen  the  cultural 
interchange  between  Finland  and  other 
countries. 

On  May  5  in  a  ceremony  in  New  York, 
Finland's  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States.  Olavi  Munkki.  donated  $25,000 
from  his  government  to  start  a  half- 
million  dollar  Finnish  fund  in  the 
American-Scandinavian  Foundation 

<ASF>.  The  new  Finnish  fund  is  an  ex- 
pression of  international  friendship  and 
will  Increase  the  exchange  of  students, 
teachers,  and  lecturers  between  the 
United  States  and  Finland. 

In  an  editorial  the  Miami  Herald  re- 
minded us  of  the  longstanding  friend- 
ship between  the  United  States  and  Pin- 
land  and  I  make  it  a  part  of  the  Rccord  : 

Our   Fine  FmxxNDs  The  Finns 

Tlie  reservoir  of  good  will  for  the  United 
States  In  Europe  Is  old  and  deep.  It  antedates 
by  many  years  the  1949  founding  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  which 
seeks  to  pool  the  economic,  military,  political 
and  social  strength  on  both  shores  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Ocean. 

We  are  reminded  of  the  links  forged  long 
ago  by  plans  for  a  little  ceremony  in  New 
York  today.  Finland's  ambassador  to  the  U.S. 
win  donate  935.000  from  his  government  to 
start  a  half-mllllon-dollar  Finnish  Fund  In 
the  American-Scandinavian  Foundation 
(ASF). 

The  rest  of  the  money  will  be  sought  In 
Finland  and  the  U.S.  to  finance  a  perpetual 
student  exchange  between  the  two  nations. 

Note,  please,  that  the  ASF  was  established 
In  1910  "to  maintain  an  interchange  of  stu- 
dents, teachers  and  lecturers,  publications. 
art.  music  and  science  between  the  U.S.  and 
Denmark.  Finland,  Iceland,  Norway  and  Swe- 
den."  The  new  Finnish  Fund  wUl  do  more  of 
the  same  "as  an  expression  of  International 
friendship  and  respect." 

Our  land  was  peopled  originally  by  Euro- 
peans. Migrants  from  the  Old  World.  Includ- 
ing Scandinavia,  have  strengthened  the  ties 
between  this  country  and  their  kinsmen 
overse««. 

Florida  alone,  for  example,  has  about  3,000 
Pinna,  counting  Immigrants  and  tlielr  U.S.- 
bom  children.  They  are  concentrated  around 
Lake  Worth  and  eUewhere  in  Palm  Beach 
County,  plus  New  Port  Rlchey  and  Key  West. 
Minnesota  and  Massachusetts  contain  large 
colonies  of  Finnish-Americans. 

Cultural  exchange  isn't  spectacular  but 
can  work  wonders  In  International  under- 
standing. It  has  been  going  on  since  before 
the  U.S.  attained  nationhood. 

Cultural  exchange  can  work  wonders 
in  international  understanding.  But  so 
does  the  goodwill  built  by  immigrants. 
For  instance,  in  my  own  State  of  Florida 
there  are  about  3,000  Finns,  including 
immigrants  and  their  U.S. -bom  children, 
who  have  strengthened  the  ties  between 
this  country  and  their  kinsmen  overseas. 


I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  speak  of  this 
goodwill  from  firsthand  experience.  For 
the  past  month  Mrs.  Sole  Mustakalllo 
Cook  from  Turku,  Finland,  has  worked 
for  me  in  my  office  here  in  Washington. 
She  is  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Eero  Musta- 
kalllo, professor  and  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  microbiology  at  the  University 
of  Turku  Medical  School.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Mustakallio  visited  Washington,  D.C., 
and  are  now  touring  the  United  States. 

Sole  has  been  a  very  great  help  to  me, 
and  has  also  increased  my  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  the  Finnish  people. 
I  wish  Sole  and  Finland  the  very  best  in 
the  future,  and  thank  them  both. 


A   SITUA-nON  THAT  APPEARS 
IMPROPER 


HON.  EARLE  CABELL 

OF   TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  12,  1969 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  insert  Into  the  Record  a  copy  of  a 
wire  service  news  report  which  came 
over  the  Dow  Jones  news  wire  on  June  6, 
1969.  If  this  report  or  any  part  of  it  is 
true,  I  am  deeply  disturbed. 

The  public  deserves  to  be  able  to  place 
its  trust  and  confidence  in  the  officials 
of  all  departments  of  our  Government 
and  especially  in  those  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  There  has  been  much 
discussion  in  recent  months  about  pro- 
priety in  our  judiciary.  I  would  like  to 
suggest  that  actions  by  an  official  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  must  also  be  free 
of  any  question  as  to  conflict  of  interest 
or  even  the  appearance  of  impropriety. 

I  would  be  the  last  to  want  to  dis- 
courage the  entrance  into  public  life  of 
the  many  fine  men  who  come  from  pro- 
fessions or  businesses  which  are  inti- 
mately involved  with  the  Government. 
We  need  these  men  and  we  need  their 
experience.  However,  in  associations  and 
in  Government  business  after  entering 
public  service,  these  men  must  maintain 
a  constant  vigil  to  assure  that  the  pub- 
lic's confidence  in  the  integrity  of  its 
officials  Is  not  called  into  question. 

If  this  wire  report  is  true,  we  are  cer- 
tainly faced  with  a  situation  which  ap- 
pears to  be  improper.  Remedial  action 
ought  to  be  taken  immediately  by  the 
President  and  the  Attorney  General  to 
assure  the  public  that  it  will  not  have 
to  be  faced  with  a  repetition  of  this  ac- 
tion. 

The  report  follows : 
McLaren's   Moves   in    Northwest-Gooorich 

Fight.    Said   To   Have   Aioeo   His   B^rmer 

Law  P^m 

Garden  Citt,  N.Y. — Richard  W.  McLaren, 
the  Nixon  administration's  antitrust  chief, 
intervened  In  the  Northwest  Industrles-B.  P. 
Goodrich  merger  flght  in  a  way  that  bene- 
fitted Goodrich,  which  was  being  represented 
by   his  former  law  firm,  Newsday  reported. 

The  i.ong  Island  Newspaper  said  McLaren, 
Assistant  Attorney  General  In  charge  of  all 
antitrust  operations,  conferred  wUh  bis 
former  law  partner  on  the  case  In  his  justice 
department  ofBce. 

Newsday  said  McLaren  also  sent  copies  of 
his  correspondence  with  one  side  in  the  case 
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to  his  former  law  firm,  wlUcb  was  fighting 
the  merger  on  behalf  of  tha  otbar  side. 

On  May  31,  McLaren,  rapraaeatlng  the 
Justice  Departznant,  obtained  an  order  tem- 
porarily blocking  the  takaorar  on  antttruat 
grounds. 


SALUTE  TO  DR.   PETER   ZENKL 


HON.  EDITH  GREEN 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPKESENTATTVES 
Thursday,  June  12,  1969 

Mrs.  OREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tomorrow  Is  the  85th  birthday  of  a  great 
defender  of  the  democratic  tradition.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
salute  this  man  who,  while  he  is  not  an 
American,  has  spent  his  life  fighting 
against  tyrarmy  In  all  forms  and  for  the 
freedom  and  individual  integrity  of  man. 
Dr.  Peter  Zenkl  was  bom  June  13,  1884. 
In  Tabor,  Czechoslovakia,  then  part  of 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire.  He  be- 
came a  b^ever  In  the  supreme  value  of 
the  individual  and  ^ent  his  early  ca- 
reer teaching  his  phlloeophy  of  human- 
ism and  helping  develop  a  national 
movement  of  adult  education  that  was  to 
eventually  bring  his  country  to  the  fore- 
front as  one  of  Europe's  most  broadly 
educated  nations. 

His  belief  in  democratic  traditions  has 
often  brought  him  to  the  brink  of  death 
by  totalitarian  regimes.  During  World 
War  I,  his  open  attacks  on  the  Elmpire 
resulted  In  an  accusation  of  treason,  and 
his  life  was  spared  only  because  of  the 
sudden  breakup  of  the  monarchy  in 
1918.  With  the  freedom  then  gained  by 
Czechoslovakia,  Zenkl  became  a  na- 
tional leader  in  one  of  the  major  mira- 
cles of  postwar  reorganization  In  Europe. 
The  burst  of  enthusiasm  and  national 
pride  that  promoted  this  miracle  is  In 
itself  a  tribute  to  what  free  men  can  do 
for  themselves  when  released  from  to- 
talitarian rule. 

As  Minister  of  Social  Welfare  and  later 
lord  mayor  of  Prague,  Peter  Zenkl  in- 
stituted a  series  of  social  programs  and 
public  works  projects,  including  social 
security  programs,  medical  aid,  slum 
clearances,  hospitals,  schools,  parks, 
transportation  systems  and  so  on  that 
was  unsurpassed  in  its  day.  During  the 
period  between  the  wars,  Zenkl  became 
the  No.  1  enemy  of  the  Communists, 
but  w«s  begrudgingly  called  by  them 
the  "Fireman  of  Prague"  for  his  ability 
to  put  out  the  fires  the  Communists  tried 
to  build  to  produce  a  social  explosion. 

His  love  of  independence  resulted  in 
his  immediate  resignation  from  his  Cab- 
inet post  the  day  the  Munich  decision 
with  Hitler  was  made.  The  day  Poland 
was  invaded,  Zenkl  was  arrested  and 
spent  the  next  6  years  in  Buchenwald. 
He  escaped  a  death  sentence  by  hiding 
in  the  sewers  of  the  prison  for  several 
days  before  the  allies  liberated  the  camp 
Apgil  12,  1945.  He  went  back  to  Prague 
and  became  first  Vice  Minister  of  the  Re- 
public. This  was  by  free  election  in  1946 
when  the  Communists  were  soundly  de- 
feated. Other  than  suffer  another  defeat 
at  the  polls,  the  Communists  seized  the 
country    1    month    before    the    March 
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1948  elections.  Peter  Zenkl  escaped  the 
fate  suffered  by  other  anti-Communists 
in  the  Government  by  fleeing  to  the 
United  States. 

He  now  lives  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
continues  to  write  and  speak  against  the 
Communists  who  still  control  his  native 
land.  The  motto  of  the  free  Czechoslovak 
Republic  was  "Truth  Conquers."  Zenkl's 
motto  today  is  "Tmth  Will  Still  Con- 
quer." As  long  as  the  world  produces  men 
like  Zenkl,  it  will. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  should  all  join 
with  Americans  of  Czechoslovak  descent 
who  are  tomorrow  honoring  the  birthday 
of  Peter  Zenkl. 
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CONGRESSMAN  BIAGGI  URGES  IN- 
DEPENDENT MARITIME  AGENCY 


HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

or  MABTXJUIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  12,  1969 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact 
that  both  the  House  and  Senate  over- 
whelmingly approved  legislation  in  the 
last  session  to  restore  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration to  its  former  status  as  an 
independent  agency  should  be  ample 
proof  of  the  advisability  of  this  action. 
Unfortunately,  it  was  pocket-vetoed  by 
the  President. 

Efforts  are  being  made  again  in  this 
session  to  accomplish  this  change.  Our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
Mario  Biagci,  speaking  at  the  maritime 
trades  department  luncheon  in  Wash- 
ington yesterday,  made  an  excellent 
case  for  an  independent  agency.  Know- 
ing that  all  of  you  will  be  interested  in 
reading  his  remarks,  I  am  inserting 
them  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  of 
the  Record : 

Remarks  bt  Mr.  Biaggi 

I  feel  privileged  to  be  able  to  come  here 
today — ^to  the  E.  L.  Bartlett  Memorial  Audl- 
torlttm — to  speak  on  a  subject  that  was  par- 
ticularly close  to  the  heart  of  the  man  whose 
memory  this  room  honors. 

I  refer  to  the  campaign  which  Senator 
Bartlett  led  in  the  Senate  prior  to  his  death — 
the  campaign  to  restore  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration to  Its  former  status  as  an  In- 
dependent federal  agency. 

This  Is  not  a  new  flght — It's  an  old  one. 

It's  a  flght  which  we  won  last  year  In 
Congress — but  which  we  lost  In  the  White 
House  when  the  President  pocket-vetoed  the 
Independent  agency  bill. 

It's  a  fight  which  we're  going  to  win  this 
year! 

Frankly,  I  think  we're  kidding  ourselves 
If  we  think  we're  ever  going  to  get  a  mean- 
ingful maritime  program — out  of  any  Ad- 
ministration— until  we  have  an  agency  of 
government  capable  of  drawing  up  such  a 
program. 

I  realize  that  there  have  been  some  sig- 
nals from  the  present  Administration  about 
Its  intentions  with  respect  to  a  maritime 
program. 

I  hope  the  signals  are  accurate — and  that 
the  Administration  does  move  quickly  to  re- 
pair some  of  the  damage  that  our  commer- 
cial fleet  has  sustained  during  two  decades 
of  neglect. 

But   we   have   been   wrong   before. 

In  January '  1965,  President  Johnson  sent 
some  pretty  strong  signals  to  the  CongreBS 


and  the  public  with  respect  to  his  maritime 
Intentions. 

In  his  State  of  ti>»  Union  address  that 
year,  the  President  promised  to  come  for- 
ward wltb  a   "new  marlttme  program." 

Four  years  later — In  January  1969 — ^Presi- 
dent Johnson  left  the  White  House,  and  we 
still  had  not  received  that  promised  new 
marlttme  program. 

So  you'll  forgive  me  if  I  approach  the  prom- 
ises of  the  new  Administration  with  a  little 
misgiving. 

I  am  not  suggesting  any  attempt  to  mis- 
lead the  Congress  or  the  American  people — ' 
I  am  wining  to  concede  that  President  Nixon 
truly  hopes  to  do  something  In  the  maritime 
field,  just  as  President  Johnson  hoped  before 
htm. 

I  am  also  suggesting  that  there  are  other 
problems  weighing  on  any  American  Presi- 
dent— and  all  of  his  Cabinet  officers  who 
must  advise  htm  on  the  operation  of  the 
Executive  Branch. 

This  Is  as  true  for  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce as  It  Is  for  the  Secretary  of  State  or 
the  Secretary  of  Defense — aU  of  the  Cabinet 
officers,  In  fact,  have  primarily  responslblU- 
tles  that  are  enormous,  and  that  require  ur- 
gent attention. 

And   that   is   precisely   my   point. 

With  the  best  of  Intentions  In  the  world, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce — In  whose  De- 
partment the  Maritime  Administration  Is 
now  lodged — cannot  give  to  our  merchant 
marine  the  time,  attention  and  expert  guid- 
ance that  this  industry  deserves. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  Is  responsible 
for  maintaining  the  total  business  health  of 
the  nation — and  not  only  does  he  not  have 
the  time  for  maritime,  but  It  actually  would 
be  wrong  for  him  to  devote  the  major  share 
of  his  energies  to  this  single  phase  of  our 
business  life. 

It's  true  that  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion has  Its  own  full-time  staff  and  Its  own 
full-time  Administrator — but  superimposed 
on  this  setup  is  the  entire  structure  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

No  program  that  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
trator might  design — no  plan  that  he  might 
prepare  to  implement  It — can  be  acted  upon 
until  It  has  first  been  channeled  through  the 
bureaucracy  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

What's  more,  the  way  things  stand  now, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  can  veto  any 
action  of  the  MarlUme  Administrator — or 
any  decision  of  the  Maritime  Subsidy 
Board — ^without  giving  a  reason  and  without 
his  decision  being  subject  to  any  appeal. 

This  Is  not  the  way  to  run  our  merchant 
marine — and  history  bears  this  out. 

When  the  Maritime  Administration  was  an 
independent  agency — with  a  direct  line  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress — we  made 
progress  in  the  development  of  our  ship- 
ping Interests. 

Under  an  Independent  agency  we  built 
ships — we  developed  plsCns  for  new  and  Im- 
proved \essels — and  we  increased  the  share 
of  c.irgo  being  carried  to  and  from  our 
shores  aboard  ships  flying  the  American  flag. 

Once  the  Maritime  Administration  lost  Its 
Independence,   we   went   Into   a   decline. 

The  number  of  ships  being  built  de- 
creased— shipyards  were  forced  to  close 
down — and  shipbuilding  craftsmen  were 
laid  off. 

The  percentage  of  cargo  carried  by  Ameri- 
can-flag ships  declined — vessels  were  laid 
up — and  seafarers  were  put  on  the  beach.  • 

What  better  proof  do  we  have  as  to  the 
necessity  for  returning  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration to  its  original  status  as  an  inde- 
pendent agency? 

As  you  know,  I  don't  stand  alone  on  this 
issue — there  are  nearly  170  members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  who  have  joined  In  co- 
sponsoring  maritime  independence  legisla- 
tion this  year. 
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We  are  determined  to  do  something  to 
revitalise  the  AmericAn-flag  merchant  ma- 
rine— and  we  are  agreed  that  the  place  to 
start  la  with  an  Independent  agency — one 
charged  with  the  reaponBtbiUty  to  develop  a 
new  program — and  one  armed  with  the  au- 
thority that  matches  this  responsibility. 

I  realise  that  there  are  some  ot  my  col- 
leagues In  the  House — Including  some  of  the 
cospoosors  of  the  maritime  Independence 
Mil — who  have  Introduced  legislation  calling 
for  the  creation  of  a  Cabinet-level  Depart- 
ment to  deal  with  the  entire  subject  of  our 
merchant  marine,  our  fisheries  and  oceanog- 
raphy. 

This  Is  a  worthwhile  goal. 

I  think  that  the  day  Is  fast  approaching 
when  we're  going  to  need  precisely  that  kind 
of  an  operation — because  it's  dlfflcult.  Indeed, 
to  separate  our  shipping  needs  from,  the  re- 
lated problems  of  developing  the  sea's  total 
potential. 

But  while  the  goal  Is  worthwhile,  I  think 
the  present  attempts  to  reach  It  may  be  pre- 
mature. 

All  of  us  In  Congress  know  the  length  of 
time  that  usually  Is  Involved  In  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Cabinet-level  Department. 

In  the-  past  sixteen  years,  we  have  been 
able  to  cceate  only  three  such  Departments — 
HEW  under  President  Elsenhower.  HUD 
which  was  proposed  by  President  Kennedy 
and  which  finally  came  Into  being  after  his 
death,  and  Transportation,  which  was 
created  In  1066. 

Congress  moves  slowly  on  so  major  an  un- 
dertaking as  establishing  a  Cabinet-rank  De- 
partment— much  more  slowly  than  our  needs 
with  respect  to  maritime  require. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  time  Is  of  the 
essence,  I  would  recommend  this  procedure 
to  my  colleagues: 

First — that  we  move  with  all  possible  speed 
to  give  maritime  back  Its  Independence,  be- 
cause this  will  satisfy  our  need  for  prompt 
action  to  alleviate  the  problems  besetting  our 
merchant  marine. 

Second — that  we  follow  this  up  with  or- 
derly, thoughtful  consideration  of  the  desira- 
bility of  taking  all  of  our  ocean  programs — 
which  are  now  spread  out  among  a  score  of 
federal  agencies — and  putting  them  Into  a 
single  Department  whose  sole  responsibility 
would  be  the  full  development  of  the  poten- 
tial of  the  seas  around  us — and  of  our  Inland 
lakes  and  waterways,  too. 

I  do  not  believe  that  creation  of  an  in- 
dependent federal  Maritime  Administration 
Is  the  end  of  the  line  for  the  proper  adminis- 
tration of  our  merchant  marine  affairs. 

But  I  do  believe,  most  strongly,  that  this 
is  where  we  must  begin. 

To  delay  for  the  time  that  would  be  re- 
quired to  set  up  a  full-fledged  Cabinet  De- 
partment could  very  well  prove  fatal. 

You  have  a  saying  in  the  labor  movement 
which  I  admire — that  "Justice  delayed  is  Jus- 
tice denied." 

I'd  like  to  paraphrase  that  saying,  with 
respdct  to  maritime,  and  say  that  "action 
delayed  Is  action  denied." 

What  we  need  most  urgently  is  to  get  on 
the  long-overdue  Job  of  putting  our  maritime 
house  back  into  order. 

The  place  to  begin  Is  with  an  independent 
Maritime  Administration. 
The  time  to  begin  is  now. 
Thank  you  very  much. 


THE  RETURN  OP  THE  NATIVE 


HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  12.  1969 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent,  I  submit  for  Inclusion  In 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks  of  the  Ric- 
oiu)    my    current    Washington    Report, 
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which  will  be  sent  out  to  my  constitu- 
ents this  week.  The  newsletter  follows: 
Thb  RrrvKN  or  the  Natitx 
(By  Congressman  Jamss  B.  Utt) 

I  chose  this  title  from  an  outstanding  lit- 
erary book,  as  it  does  apply  to  President 
Richard  M.  NUon.  The  President  was  born 
In  Torba  Unda.  Orange  County,  California, 
in  the  year  1913  only  a  few  miles  from  my 
own  birthplace,  which  wak  the  City  of  Tustin, 
where  I  still  reside. 

The  President  has  traveled  far  and  wide, 
has  had  a  brilliant  political  career,  and  fi- 
nally attained  the  highest  position  in  the 
•United  States,  or  In  the  world,  so  far  as  that 
Is  concerned.  It  Is  an  outstanding  example 
of  dedication.  Industry,  ambition,  faith,  and 
hope,  and  certainly  proves  the  adage  that  in 
this  country  you  can  go  as  far  and  as  high  as 
you  desire,  provided  you  are  dedicated,  able 
and  diligent. 

It  may  appear  that  I  am  a  little  delinquent 
In  delaying  my  welcome  to  the  President  as 
he  returns  to  our  home  county,  but  I  wanted 
to  make  sure  that  the  move  was  certain.  He 
has  purchased  the  Spanish-style  home  built 
In  the  1920's  by  Mr.  Hamilton  Cotton  in  the 
City  of  San  Clemente,  on  Interstate  5,  with 
a  beautiful  view  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  This 
property  was  originally  part  of  a  large  Mexi- 
can grant  to  Plo  Pico,  who  was  the  last  Mex- 
ican Oovernor  of  California,  Just  prior  to  the 
Mexican  War.  This  property  was  transferred 
by  Pico  to  the  Juan  Forster  family  of 
San  Juan  Caplstrano.  and  was  later  acquired 
by  the  O'Neill  and  Flood  Interests  of  San 
Francisco.  At  the  beginning  of  World  War  II, 
Camp  Pendleton  was  carved  out  of  this  grant, 
and  is  one  of  the  largest  Marine  bases  In  the 
country. 

The  Coast  Guard  has  a  small  base  adja- 
cent to  the  President's  home,  with  a  helicop- 
ter pad,  which  makes  a  natural  and  easy 
access  for  the  President  when  he  lands  in 
■Air  Force  1"  at  the  El  Toro  Marine  Corps  Air 
Station,  not  more  than  twenty  miles  distant. 

The  President  has  told  me  that  he  and 
Mrs.  Nixon  expect  to  register  for  voting  in 
California.  In  Orange  County.  This  makes  the 
San  Clemente  residence  his  legal  home,  and  I 
wish  to  welcome  him  back  to  the  county  of 
his  birth.  This  can  truly  be  called  "the  re- 
turn of  the  native." 

No  one  could  be  more  pleased  that  I  over 
the  appointment  of  Judge  Warren  E.  Burger 
as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Judge 
Burger  Is  an  outstanding  Jurist  with  a  firm 
belief  In  our  Constitution.  He  may  be  liberal 
In  some  concepts  and  conservative  In  others, 
but  any  decision  which  bears  his  name  will 
be  found  to  be  fully  within  the  purview  of 
of  the  Constitution.  He  has  said  on  many 
occasions  that  It  is  the  province  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  rule  on  constitutional  issues 
and  not  to  invade  the  precincts  of  the  Leg- 
islative Branch. 

The  Warren  Court  was  always  engaged  In 
writing  legislation,  which  was  a  preemption 
of  the  responsibility  of  the  equal  and  coor- 
dinate branch  of  the  government,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  Those  days  are 
over.  President  Nixon  made  the  remark  at  a 
press  conference  that  he  hoped  that  what 
had  been  the  minority  views  of  the  Supreme 
Court  would  now  become  the  majority  views 
of  the  Court.  That  would  really  be  some- 
thing! 

I  want  to  give  an  example  of  a  most  recent 
charade  by  the  Warren  Court. 

Coming  before  the  Court  was  the  "one 
man.  one  vote"  proposition,  on  appeal  from 
courts  In  Missouri  and  New  York.  The  fiction 
Involved  is  that  the  legal  determination  of 
population  Is  based  on  the  1960  Census,  now 
nine  years  old.  The  Court  said,  "Equal  rep- 
resentation for  equal  numbers  of  people  is  a 
principle  designed  to  prevent  debasement  of 
voting  power  and  diminution  of  access  to 
elected  representatives.  Toleration  of  even 
small  deviations  detracts  from  these  pur- 
poses. Therefore,  ttie  command  of  Art.  I, 
Section   2,   that   States   create  congressional 
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districts  which  provide  equal  representation 
for  equal  numbers  of  people  permits  only 
the  limited  population  variances  which  are 
unavoidable  despite  a  good-faith  effort  to 
achieve  absolute  equality,  or  for  which  Justi- 
fication is  shown." 

I  Invite  you  to  examine  Article  I.  Section 
2  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  and  see  If  you  can 
find  the  word  "command."  I  will  save  you  the 
trouble.  Here  is  the  exact  wording: 

"ARnCLE  I,  SECTION  2.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  t>e  composed  of  Members 
chosen  every  second  Year  by  the  People  of 
the  several  States,  and  the  EHectors  in  each 
State  shall  have  the  Qualifications  requisite 
for  Electors  of  the  most  numerous  Branch 
of  the  State  Legislature." 

The  Court  has  repeated  this  nonexistent 
"command"  of  Article  I.  Section  2  so  many 
times  that  they  have  begun  to  believe  it 
themselves,  and  to  base  all  their  decisions  on 
this  Illusory  concept.  As  a  result,  the  Su- 
preme Court  says,  in  fact,  that  "Congress- 
man Utt.  there  are  approximately  425,000 
people  in  your  District."  I  know,  and  you 
know,  that  there  are  more  than  800,000  peo- 
ple In  my  District,  but  the  Court  Is  satisfied 
by  equating  my  District  to  a  1960  Census. 
The  only  time_that  there  could  possibly  be 
one  man,  one  vote  In  any  changing  popula- 
tion area  would  be  during  the  month  of  the 
Census.  Thirty  days  later,  it  would  be  dis- 
torted and  that  distortion  would  get  pro- 
gressively larger  as  each  month  goes  by. 

By  way  of  dissent.  Justice  Harlan  and  Jus- 
tice Stewart  wrote: 

"Marching  to  the  nonexistent  'conrunand  of 
Art.  I,  Section  2'  of  the  Constitution,  the 
Court  now  transforms  a  political  slogan  into 
a  constitutional  absolute.  Strait  Indeed  Is  the 
path  of  the  righteous  legislator.  Slide  rule  in 
hand,  he  must  avoid  all  thoughts  of  county 
lines,  local  traditions,  politics,  history,  and 
economics,  so  as  to  achieve  the  magic 
formula:   one  man.  one  vote." 

The  amazing  thing  is  that  the  only  news- 
paper, to  my  knowledge,  which  pointed  out 
this  misquotation  of  the  Constitution  was  a 
little  weekly  called  the  Vista  News  and 
Views,  published  by  C.  W.  Stevenson  and 
William  Stevenson  of  Vista.  California.  If 
I  had  made  such  a  misquotation  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  would  have  written  a  full- 
page  editorial  on  the  Irresponsible  quotation 
of  Congressman  Utt. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  JEWISH  LEDGER 


HON.  EMIUO  Q.  DADDARIO 

or  coNNCcnctJT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  12,  1969 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
19  the  Connecticut  Jewish  Ledger  will 
maiic  its  40th  anniversary  by  publishing 
a  special  edition.  The  Connecticut  Jewish 
Ledger  is  the  only  English -language 
Jewish  weekly  newspaper  in  my  State. 

Throughout  the  past  40  years  of  tur- 
bulence, tragedy,  and  triumph  in  world 
and  Jewish  history,  the  Ledger  has  faith- 
fully reported  and  Interpreted  these 
events  as  they  occurred.  The  Jewish  com- 
munity in  Connecticut  has  acknowledged 
the  Ledger's  leadership  role  through  its 
editorial  and  news  columns  for  the  com- 
munity and  world  Jewry. 

Its  editorial  viewpoint  has  been  bril- 
liantly enunciated  during  its  entire  his- 
tory by  its  cofounder  and  only  editor, 
Rabbi  Abraham  J.  Peldman.  Moreover, 
the  Jewish  Ledger's  traditions,  set  forth 
by  cofounder  Samuel  Neusner  and 
carried  out  over  the  past  four  decades, 
are  being  continued  today  by  its  present 
owners  and  copubllshers.  Berthold  Oaster 
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and  Mrs.  Shirley  W.  Bunls.  They  have 
served  the  paper  as  managing  editor  and 
advertising  manager,  respectively,  for 
over  a  decade. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  Connecticut  Jewish 
Ledger  and  to  take  note  of  the  role  It 
has  played  in  the  continuing  progress  of 
the  entire  Connecticut  commimlty. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  12, 1969 

Mr.  8TEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Dr.  Bar  A.  Levltan,  of  the  center 
for  manpower  policy  studies,  has  written 
an  interesting  article  regarding  the 
Nixcm  administration's  action  in  the 
welfare  and  poverty  area. 

I  believe  that  the  comments  of  Doctor 
Levltan  are  worth  reviewing  and  include 
them  at  this  point  for  the  information  of 
my  colleagues: 

TBS  WKLVAas  State,  Nixon  Sttlc 
(By  Sar  A.   Levltan,   Center   for   Manpower 

Policy    Studies,    the    George    Washington 

University) 

A  recent  column  by  humorist  Art  Buch- 
wald  needled  pundits  who  draw  conclusions 
from  meager  information.  "Richard  Nixon," 
he  stated,  "has  now  been  President  of  the 
United  States  S>4  days  and  so  It  is  not  too 
early  for  historians  to  Judge  what  kind  of 
President  he  h^  been."  His  point  is  not  lost 
on  those  making  Judgments  after  only  four 
months  of  the  new  administration.  How- 
ever, activities  during  this  time  yield  some 
clues,  though  Inconclusive,  as  to  what  can 
b9  expected  in  the  years  to  come. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  not  de- 
veloped a  definitive  position  on  the  anti- 
poverty  and  manpower  programs  it  inherited 
from  the  Great  Society,  nor  have  its  spokes- 
men advocated  new  comprehensive  programs 
on  the  order  of  Medicare,  the  War  on  Pov- 
erty, or  the  JC^S  program.  Instead,  the  new 
adminlstraUon  has  emphasized  several 
thrusts  in  the  welfare  and  manpower  fields, 
and  has  taken  only  halting  steps  toward  im- 
plementing the  programs  It  favors. 

NEW  THBUSTS 

President  NUon  has  focused  on  three  ap- 
proaches to  helping  the  poor  and  the  un- 
skilled. The  first  Is  a  greater  use  of  tax  In- 
centives to  promote  manpower  and  economic 
development.  The  Johnson  administration 
favored  direct  subsidies  to  employers  who 
hired  and  retained  disadvantaged  workers 
while  shxinnlng  modification  of  the  tax  sys- 
tem to  help  the  poor.  The  leaders  of  the 
Great  Society  opposed  Republican  proposals 
y  for  extending  tax  carrots  to  employers  to 
cover  training  costs,  either  as  an  alternative 
or  In  addition  to  direct  government  subsidies. 
In  their  conflict  vidth  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration, Republicans  made  tax  incentives  an 
article  of  faith. 

Most  Republicans  In  the  90th  Congress  en- 
dorsed the  Human  Investment  Act.  which 
was  an  extension  of  the  1962  law  giving  a  7 
percent  tax  credit  toward  the  cost  of  Invest- 
ment in  machinery  and  equipment.  Reason- 
ing that  investment  In  human  skills  deserves 
the  same  consideration,  the  Human  Invest- 
ment bin  proposed  a  10  percent  tax  credit  to 
reimburse  employers  for  training  non-man- 
agerial or  non-professional  employees.  The 
higher  tax  exemption  for  human  Investment 
IS  tostlfled  on  the  grounds  that  It  involves 
a  (greater  risk  to  the  employer  than  Invest- 
ment In  machinery.  Machines  become  tlu 
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property  ot  the  employer,  but  trained  workers 
can  opt  for  a  better  Job  with  another  em- 
ployer. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  yet  to  take  a 
formal  stand  on  the  Human  Investment  bill, 
and  It  Is  not  known  whether  this  bill  will 
attract  the  same  widespread  sponsorship  as 
It  did  in  the  90th  Congress.  Presidential  sup- 
port of  tax  Incentives  not  only  for  hiring  and 
training  poorly  prepared  workers  but  for  slum 
rehabilitation  Is  indicated  by  Nixon's  en- 
dorsement of  the  Community  Self-Deter- 
mlnatlon  bill,  and  from  statements  by  Arthtir 
Bums,  the  Presidential  Counselor.  In  t..>3 
words  of  the  bill,  the  measure  would  help 
ghetto  residents  In  "securing  gainful  en*«^ 
ployment,  achieving  the  ownership  and  con- 
trol of  the  resources  of  their  community,  ex- 
panding opportunity,  stability  and  self- 
determination." 

The  major  aiH>eal  of  the  t&x  Incentives  lies 
In  the  belief  that  the  inducements  will 
eliminate  bureaucratic  meddling  in  private 
business  while  encouraging  business  to  pur- 
sue socially  desirable  goals.  However,  It  1^  not 
clear  whether  the  sought-after  goals  can  be 
achieved  without  government  intervention. 
In  the  altsence  of  governmental  monitoring, 
entrepreneurs  would  do  what  comes  naturally 
and  locate  in  the  most  advantageous  places 
and  hire  the  best  workers.  It  is  also  mislead- 
ing to  think  that  tax  incentives  are  cosUess. 
The  National  Manpower  Policy  Task  Force 
and  other  observers  have  sought  to  clarify 
misconceptions  about  the  true  costs  of  tax 
incentives,  in  reducing  the  liabilities  of  In- 
dividuals or  groups  singled  out  for  special 
privilege,  tax  incentive  schemes  force  others 
to  pay  higher  taxes  to  cover  the  cost  of  gov- 
ernment, or  to  forego  tax  reductions  that 
might  otherwise  be  possible.  In  addition,  tax 
Incentives  may  prove  to  be  not  only  costly 
but  also  a  windfall  to  those  who  least  need 
the  help.  Tax  Incentives  may  become  another 
subsidy  for  helping  the  affluent  under  the 
guise  of  helping  the  disadvantaged. 

Another  major  plank  In  the  Nixon  welfare 
program  Is  reliance  on  voluntarism.  "We  are 
approaching  the  limits  of  what  government 
can  do,"  President  Nixon  said  In  his  Inaugural 
address.  "Our  greatest  need  now  Is  to  reach 
beyond  government,  to  enlist  the  legions  ol 
the  concerned  and  the  committed." 

Voluntarism  has  always  played  a  major 
role  In  American  life;  over  a  century  ago, 
Alexis  de  TocquevlUe  observed  that  America 
Is  a  nation  of  volunteers.  Millions  of  people 
are  now  performing  good  worlts.  but  most 
of  this  work  Is  done  In  churches,  P.T.A.'8. 
and  other  local  organizations.  It  does  not 
follow  that  large  numbers  will  volunteer  to 
work  on  a  sustained  basis  In  ghettos  or 
that  the  type  of  volunteers  the  President 
Is  seeking  vrtll  be  available.  It  is  doubtful 
that  another  government  effort  could  mo- 
bilize a  significant  number  of  new  volun- 
teers. VISTA,  the  antlpoverty  volunteer  orga- 
nization, has  never  realized  its  goal  of  100,- 
000  part-time  volunteers.  While  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  has  argued  that 
requests  by  some  2,000  public  and  private 
agencies  for  volunteers  attest  to  the  suc- 
cess of  VISTA,  it  may  be  more  correct  to 
state  that  the  excess  of  requests  proves 
only  that  "demand"  for  free  labor  exceeds 
supply.  American  citizens  will  continue  to 
perform  good  works,  but  there  Is  little  rea- 
son to  believe  that  new  exhortations  from 
Washington  will  appreciably  Increase  these 
efforts. 

It  Is  also  not  clear  that  volunteers  are  an 
adequate  substitute  for  trained  help  In  sup- 
plying basic  education  or  related  manpower 
services  to  the  poor  and  the  unskilled.  It 
Is  a  romantic  notion  that  Inspired  volunteers 
will  serve  poverty  areas  better  than  trained 
professionals  or  that  ghettos  can  be  reha- 
bilitated by  volatile,  short-term,  part-time 
volunteers. 

A  third  thrust  of  Nixon's  welfare  program 
Is  the  promotion  of  business  ownership 
among   mlnoriaes.   It   is   argued   that   only 
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when  blacks.  Mexican-Americans,  Puerto 
Rlcans.  and  Indians  have  a  "piece  of  the 
action"  In  terms  of  ownership  can  they  enter 
the  mainstream  of  our  economic  system  and 
escape  the  cycle  of  dependency. 

The  "ownership  gap"  In  undeniable.  Of 
the  6  million  businesses  In  our  country,  only 
100.000  to  150,000  (lees  than  3  percent)  are 
owned  by  Negroes,  who  comprise  almost  11 
percent  of  the  population.  In  the  largest 
central  cities  this  problem  is  most  obvious, 
with  white  outsiders  owning  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  ghetto  businesses.  It  Is  often 
claimed  that  the  outflow-of  profits  from  the 
ghetto  bleeds  its  economy  and  is  a  major 
cause  of  its  anemia.  Increased  ownership 
would  give  minorities  more  economic  bar- 
gaining power  in  a  system  where  power  is. 
closely  correlated  with  wealth. 

Recognition  of  the  ownership  gap  and  at- 
tempts to  promote  minority  entrepreneur- 
ship  began  during  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion. The  SBA  had  for  several  years  admin- 
istered  the  Economic  Opportunity  Loan  pro- 
gram which  provided  financial  and  techni- 
cal assistance  largely  to  minority  groups.  In 
August  1968.  It  Initiated  Project  Own  to  con- 
centrate efforts  under  the  various  SBA  loan 
programs  and  Increase  tlie  number  of  loans 
to  minority  businessmen.  (Washington  Notes, 
March-April,  1969,  pp.  15-22) 

President  Nixon's  commitment  to  expand 
Negro  entrepreneurial  activity  was  manifest- 
ed In  the  appointment  of  a  special  White 
House  aide  with  responsibility  for  encourag- 
ing minority  entrepreneurshlp,  and  In  the 
creation  of  an  Office  of  Minority  Business  En- 
terprise m  the  Department  of  Commerce.  The 
function  of  this  agency  Is  to  coordinate  ex- 
isting programs  in  the  SBA,  OEO.  and  other 
agencies.  In  spite  of  these  steps,  there  Is  lit- 
tle evidence  that  the  Impetus  given  to  Negro 
businesses  by  the  Great  Society's  SBA  pro- 
gram Is  being  continued  by  the  present  ad- 
ministration. President  Nixon  has  not  In- 
dicated thus  far  whether  he  will  seek  new 
authority  and  additional  funds  to  Imple- 
ment his  campaign  promise  aimed  at  en- 
couraging Negro  entrepreneurshlp. 

DELIBERATION   WITHOUT  COMMITMENT 

The  policy  thrusts  of  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration toward  the  wider  use  of  tax  Incen- 
tives, an  Increased  role  for  volunteers,  and 
the  promotion  of  minority  businesses  have  a 
limited  potential  and  are  not.  In  fact  or  In- 
tent, substitutes  for  Great  Society  programs. 
There  also  appears  to  exist  wide  divergence 
among  the  top  Nixon  advisors  about  the  ap- 
propriate means  to  pursue  the  programs  fa- 
vored by  the  President.  It  would  appear  that 
the  Nixon  administration  has  opted,  either 
by  design  or  default,  for  reform  rather  than 
replacement  of  current  welfare  and  man- 
power programs.  It  is  proceeding  pragmati- 
cally, seeking  to  cut  waste  and  Ineffective 
programs  while  Initiating  efforts  only  when 
problems  l^ecome  critical. 

This  approach  Is  clearly  manifested  In  the 
administration's  handling  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  and  OEO  programs.  With 
the  legislation  expiring  less  than  six  months 
after  President  Nixon  was  sworn  in,  the  time 
was  opportune  for  sweeping  changes  if  they 
were  contemplated.  Instead,  the  new  admin- 
istration requested  a  one-year  extension  of 
the  Act  (later  changed, to  two  years)  In  order 
to  "more  carefully  consider  alternatives." 
This  rationale  for  the  short  term  extension 
was  at  best  spurious.  The  new  hands  such 
as  Robert  H.  Finch,  Daniel  P.  Moynlhan,  and 
George  P.  Shultz  were  Intimately  acquainted 
with  the  programs  In  their  respective  Juris- 
dictions. And  If  the  vast  expertise  of  the 
new  administration  was  not  adequate,  the 
General  Accounting  Office's  review  of  the 
EOA  programs,  and  other  Independent  ap- 
praisals of  these  efforts,  were  available.  It  is 
difficult  to  accept  lack  of  information  as  a 
major  stumbling  block  in  the  administra- 
tion's failure  to  take  a  poslUon  on  extend- 
ing   the    Economic    Opportunity    Act.    More 
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plAoatbly.  tb*  admlnUtrftUon  did  aot  con- 
t«mpUt«  any  draouitle  cb*ng«a  In  tbe  fu- 
tur*  coone  of  tb»  Antlpoverty  «ffort«.  And 
r»tb«r  tbmix  endorae  »  Or«*t  Sodaty  maaa- 
ure,  It  resorted  to  the  aubtarfuga  of  furtbar 
atudy.  While  Prealdent  Nixon  may  not  have 
an  abiding  conunltment  to  expand  the  w«l- 
fare  atata,  be  apparently  does  not  plan  any 
wholeaale  reductions.  Program  decisions  seem 
to  be  generally  baaed  on  pressures  generated 
In  connection  with  specific  Issues  or  prob- 
lems rather  than  on  the  basU  of  a  carefully 
concalved  plan. 

The  Job  Corps  offers  an  example.  Having 
alnglad  out  this  program  during  the  cam- 
paign as  expanalve  and  badly  administered. 
It  was  not  surprising  that  the  Nlzon  admin- 
istration would  seek  to  change  It.  First  came 
the  announcement  of  the  transfer  of  the 
program  to  the  Labor  Department,  whose 
superior  ability  to  administer  residential  fa- 
clUtlea  ramalna  to  be  proven.  It  was  not  the 
beat-kept  secret  that  Secretary  Shultz  and 
OIO  recommended  modest  cuts  In  the  pro- 
gram and  Indicated  a  desire  to  experiment 
with  tnOnlng  and  resldenUal  facilities  for 
Job  Corpa  clients  near  home  rather  than 
bundr*da  of  miles  away.  The  Shults  Ideas 
war*  endocaed  by  Ifoynlhan,  who  praised  the 
ftropod»g  restructuring  of  the  Job  Corps  m 
BbagiacnTe  and  constructive.  Someone  In 
tba  White  House,  however,  decided  that  more 
drastic  cuts  were  in  order  and  the  Labor  De- 
partment was  told  to  cut  fiscal  1970  outlays 
for  the  Job  Corps  by  $100  million,  or  more 
than  one-third  of  the  budget  proposed  by 
the  preceding  administration.  The  actual 
Impact  was  even  deeper  than  the  cut  In 
funds  Indicates  since  part  of  the  remaining 
funds  was  to  be  used  to  close  centers.  The 
sharp  cut  made  It  difficult  to  single  out  for 
cloalng  only  Inefllclent  and  poorly  operated 
centers,  and  little  money  was  left  to  experi- 
ment with  new  types  of  programs. 

While  the  administration  was  attempting 
.>  to  "save"  glOO  million,  its  spokesmen  were 
-^ —  upi easing  grave  concern  about  mass  unem- 
ployment among  Negro  youth.  It  is  no  won- 
der, therefore,  that  some  saw  a  contradiction 
between  pronouncemnts  of  the  administra- 
tion and  its  deeds.  Disclaimers  by  the  admin- 
istration that  alternative  opportunities 
would  ba  offered  to  Job  Corpa  clients  were 
unconvincing,  since  reduced  i4>propratloos 
for  eenters  accounted  for  most  of  the  ad- 
mlnlstratlon-propoaed  cut  In  Economic  Op- 
portunity programs. 

Opponents  of  the  Nlzon  administration  and 
defenders  of  the  welfare  state  were  quick  to 
generalize  from  the  Job  Corpa  cutbacks  that 
the  admlnlstratlcn  was  out  to  reduce  welfare 
expenditures  and  would  resist  any  expan- 
sions. One  indication  was  that  in  its  first 
four  months  the  administration  failed  to 
take  a  position  on  possibly  the  most  impor- 
tant welfare  reform — revamping  cash  sup- 
port to  the  poor.  The  Nixon  welfare  task 
force  recommended  establishment  of  federal 
welfare  sitandards  and  minimum  monthly 
support  of  t30  to  940  per  welfare  recipient. 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
Robert  H.  Pinch  apparently  went  beyond  the 
task  force  recommendations  favoring  a  feder- 
ally-financed and  administered  welfare  sys- 
tem. It  was  also  reported  that  the  Urban 
Affairs  Council  supported  the  proposal  as 
did  Richard  Nathan,  chairman  of  the  Nixon 
welfare  task  force,  who  had  since  assumed  a 
top  position  In  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
The  support  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
was  considered  crucial  In  advancing  the  pro- 
posal. Noaetbeleas.  other  potent  voices  with- 
in the  administration  opposed  federal 
take-over  of  public  assistance  payments  and 
It  Is  anybody's  guess  as  to  the  measures  that 
the  administration  Is  going  to  adopt  In  this 
field.  In  May  1069  the  President  promised  a 
statement  on  the  subject  before  the  end  of 
the  year.  ' 

This  foot-dragging  may  not  be  indicative 
of  rejection.  The  President's  Urban  Affairs 
OouncU  propond  a  al   billion   UicrsMS   la 
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^tending  for  federal  food  programs  In  March 
at  a  time  whan  the  Prealdent  waa  obviously 
relucant  to  Increase  expenditures.  Baaed  on 
Inalde  information,  ptindlts  Indicated  that 
aoonomlsera  gained  the  upper  hand  in  the 
White  House  and  predicted  that  President 
Nixon  would  refuse  to  allocate  adequate 
funds  to  combat  hunger  In  the  United  Statea. 
No  sooner  did  the  proverbial  Ink  dry  on 
these  predictions  than  Prealdent  Nlxon  de- 
clared that  "There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
hunger  and  malnutrition  exist  in  America, 
and  that  some  millions  are  affected.**  The 
remedy  was  an  announced  major  expansion 
In  food  programs  with  an  additional  $270 
million  for  fiscal  1070.  Compared  with  the 
$100  million  retrenchment  on  the  Job  Corpe, 
an  optimistic  scorekeeper  might  suggest  that 
th»  Nlxon  administration  batted  2.7  to  1  In 
favor  of  expanding  the  welfare  state. 

Forrr-roum  noNTHa  'ro  oo 

Based  on  four  months*  experience.  It  Is 
becoming  clear  that  concern  about  the  de- 
mise of  the  Oreat  Society's  manpower  and 
welfare  programs  were  exaggerated  and  pre- 
mature. The  worriers  can  relax — indications 
are  that  the  domestic  programs  Inaugurated 
during  the  sixties  will  continue  Into  the 
foreseeable  futxire.  It  would  seem  that  Just 
as  the  Eisenhower  administration  gave  re- 
spectability to  New  Deal  and  Pair  Deal  legisla- 
tion, the  Nlxon  administration  Is  putting 
Its  stamp  of  grudging  endorsement  to  New 
Prontler  and  Oreat  Society  domestic  pro- 
grams. Though  the  administration  has  prom- 
ised Innovation,  the  new  directions  it  has 
outlined  are  limited  In  their  potential  and 
Intent. 

Improving  the  efficiency  of  existing  pro- 
grams Is  a  laudable  goal,  as  is  careful  and 
pragmatic  consideration  of  changes.  Delib- 
eration Is  a  healthy  contrast  to  the  haste 
and  waste  of  the  early  War  on  Poverty  days. 
However,  there  are  serious  drawbacks  to  this 
approach.  Social  programs  caimot  be  solved 
by  stuttering  reactions  to  crises.  Solutions 
require  a  continuous  and  large-scale  commit- 
ment of  resources.  Thus  the  temporary  exten- 
sion of  OEO  for  one  year  without  any  com- 
mitment about  the  futtire  of  the  programs 
Is  bound  to  Involve  waste  and  Inefficiency. 
CEO's  experience  with  annual  congressional 
authorizations  Is  ample  proof  of  the  prob- 
lems created  in  communities  by  the  alloca- 
tion of  vast  resources  without  the  ability 
to  plan  long-range  projects.  Commenting 
on  this  problem.  Paul  Ylvlsaker,  a  veteran 
antipoverly  warrior  and  one  of  the  most 
sophisticated  men  In  the  business,  said: 

"Even  more  Important  than  the  amounts 
of  money  to  be  made  available.  Is  the  more 
secure  commitment  of  funds  over  a  longer 
period  of  time.  ...  No  Industry  I  know  of 
would  venture  the  development  of  a  new 
product  on  a  sudden-death  basis  and  with 
uncertain  financing.  Yet  this  la  what  the 
pioverty  program  has  had  to  do— attempting 
fundamental  refor^  and  incredibly  complex 
innovations  on  short-term  budgets  subject 
to  change  without  notice." 

It  Is  also  clear  that  our  large  and  growing 
social  needs  cannot  be  met  by  cutting  the 
fat  from  present  programs.  The  War  on 
Poverty,  despite  its  rhetoric,  was  an  experi- 
mental program  with  limited  funds  In  rela- 
tion to  its  declared  objectives.  Clearly,  pro- 
grams that  have  not  been  successful  should 
be  reduced,  as  In  the  case  of  Job  Corps 
(although  the  reduction  should  not  have 
been  so  arbitrary ) .  Not  only  should  the  sav- 
ings from  these  programs  be  used  In  the 
more  successful  programs,  but  the  total 
conunitmeut  of  resources  must  be  expanded. 
In  an  increasingly  affluent  society,  efficient 
operation  of  the  welfare  system  must  go 
hand  In  hand  with  its  expansion.  Thus  far 
the  Nlxon  administration  has  shown  a  pro- 
pensity for  exhortation  about  Improving  the 
quality  of  welfare  and  manpower  programs, 
but  It  has  not  IxuUcated  a  willingness  to 
pay  the  price. 
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DISTRICT  ATTORNEY  CALLS  POR 
CRITICAL  LOOK  AT  THE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF  CRIMINAL  JUSTECS 
IN  OUR  COtJRTS 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    NEW    TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  12, 1969 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  considerable  discussion  of  the  prob- 
lems being  faced  today  by  our  courts  and 
our  law-enforcement  agencies  in  dealing 
with  crimes  against  society. 

Rulings  of  the  courts  have  installed 
restrictions  that  have  caused  many  of 
our  conscientious  law-enforcement  o£a- 
dals  to  literally  throw  up  their  hands  in 
their  efforts  to  protect  society  by  enforc- 
ing the  law. 

Michael  F,  Dillon,  district  attorney  of 
Erie  County  in  which  my  home  city  of 
Buffalo,  N.Y.,  is  located,  has  had  some 
pointed  comment  on  the  presmt  empedl- 
ments  to  enforcement  of  our  criminal 
laws. 

His  words  speak  for  themselves — and 
I   agree   wholeheartedly   with   him — as 
contained  in  the  following  stories  In  our 
Buffalo  newspapers: 
[From    the    Buffalo    (N.Y.)    Evening   News, 

June  6.  1060] 

DnxoN  Scoaxs  Cat-Moxtss  Trials  Arm 

AcauTTTAi,  IN  Oiu.'a  AasAin.T 

Trials  of  criminal  cases  are  no  longer  a 
search  for  the  truth,  Dlst.  Atty.  Michael  F. 
Dillon  said  today  In  commenting  on  a 
County  Court  Jury's  acquittal  of  a  Orand 
Island  man  in  a  rape  case  Wednesday  night. 

Trials  are  now  a  game  of  "cat  and  mouse," 
he  said,  to  see  how  much  of  the  truth  can 
be  kept  from  a  trial  Jury. 

He  said  he  had  no  right  to  quarrel  with 
the  Jury's  verdict,  reached  29  hours  after 
the  end  of  a  five-day  trial. 

But  there  are  other  aspect*  of  the  case 
showing  "that  we  have  reached  an  outrageous 
state  In  the  administration  of  criminal  Jus- 
tice," Mr.  Dillon  said. 

He  called  for  "the  restoration  of  rules  of 
reason  and  common  sense  guiding  the  trial 
of  criminal  matters"  and  suggested  that 
other  prosecutors  throughout  the  country 
Join  him  In  attempting  to  bring  new  cases 
before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  In  "an  at- 
tempt to  restore  sanity  to  the  judicial 
process." 

DETENDS    JVDCX'S   XUUMO 

In  the  Grand  Island  case,  a  10-year-old  girl 
was  taken  from  her  home  and  raped  In  a 
nearby  field. 

The  man  charged  with  the  crime  made  a 
statement  to  sheriff's  deputies  the  same  day. 
The  written  statement  was  ordered  sup- 
pressed after  a  pretrial  hearing  before  Judge 
Joseph  S.  Mattina. 

"It  Is  nty  Judgment  that  Judge  Mattina 
was  correct  in  every  aspect  of  his  decision." 
Mr.  Dillon  said.  "For  him  to  have  ruled  other- 
wise In  light  of  Supreme  Court  decisions 
which  bind  lower  court  judges  would  have 
been  Improper  and  probably  would  have  re- 
sulted in  a  later  reversal  of  any  conviction 
which  might  have  been  had." 

TBCHNICALrriES    ABOUND 

But  the  district  attorney  said  also  it  was 
clear  that  the  deputy  sheriffs  who  conducted 
the  Investigation  did  not  engage  In  any  force 
or  coercion. 

"Today's  law  Is  clear,  regretfully,  that 
truthfulness  of  a  confession  has  no  bearing 
Whatsoever  on  whether  the  confession  should 
be  admitted  Into  evidence  against  the  de- 
fendant." Mr.  Dillon  said. 
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"The  old  test  of  voluntariness  has  become 
ao  cluttered  with  a  myriad  of  tecbnlcaUtlea 
that  more  often  than  not  the  trial  of  a  crim- 
inal case  has  become  a  farce. 

"Such  trials  no  longer  are  a  search  for  the 
truth  but  rather  have  become  a  game  of  'cat 
and  mouse'  to  se«'bow  much  of  the  truth 
can  be  kept  from  the  trial  jury." 

soMX  jxmoas  wept 

The  district  attorney  said  Judge  Mattina 
told  him  that  Asst.  DA  Franklin  Stachowlak 
did  an  excellent  Job  in  presenting  the  case. 

After  the  jury  reported  its  verdict,  Mr. 
Stachowlak  spoke  with  several  jurors  and 
when  he  told  them  of  the  defendant's  state- 
ment— the  one  which  had  been  suppressed 
and  could  not  be  offered  as  evidence — some 
of  the  Jurors  actually  wept,  Mr.  Dillon  said. 

In  calling  for  a  return  to  reason,  he  noted 
that  he  has  In  the  past  agreed  with  the 
principles  enunciated  In  Supreme  Court 
cases. 

However,  be  said  now  he  feels  there  Is  a 
need  to  give  greater  opportunity  to  Jurors  to 
use  their  good  sense  In  evaluating  whether 
a  confession  or  admission  was  made  volun- 
tarily and  whether  It  Is  truthful. 

"HAPPT  BALANCE" 


"To  provide  for  technical  roadblocks 
which  deprive  jurors  of  the  opportunity  to 
even  know  of  the  existence  of  such  confes- 
sions or  admissions  Is,  In  my  judgment, 
violative  of  bctslc  rules  of  reason."  Mr.  DlUon 
commented. 

Mr.  DlUon  said  he  was  hopeful  that  a  newly 
constituted  Supreme  Court  might  correct 
some  of  the  Injustices  which  have  resulted 
from  the  unnecessary,  excessive  and  techni- 
cal over-protection  of  the  alleged  rights  of 
criminal  defendants. 

"This  Is  not  to  say  that  I  seek  a  return  to 
the  law  and  practices  of  20  years  ago  but  It 
Is  to  affirm  that  I  seek  the  establishment  of 
rules  which  wUl  afford  a  happy  balance  be- 
tween Individual  rights  and  society's  rights." 

(From  the  Buffalo   (N.Y.)    Courier- Express, 
June  8,   1060] 

Technicalitixs   Am   Cbxmimal,   DA    Sats 
(By   Qreg   Faberty) 

More  and  more  frequently,  prosecutors, 
judges  and  even  grand  juries  are  speaking 
out  against  legal  technicalities  that  are  per- 
mitting the  guilty  to  go  free. 

In  the  words  of  Dlst.  Atty.  Michael  F. 
DlUon: 

"Too  many  murderers,  muggers,  robbers 
and  rapists  are  walking  the  streets  and  In- 
festing our  communities  with  too  little  fear 
of  punishment." 

CONrXSSION    SXTPPaXSSED 

Item.  A  chUd  molester  signs  a  written 
statement  confessing  the  crime.  He  is 
brought  to  trial,  but  the  confession  is  sup- 
pressed from  use  in  evidence.  A  jury  acquits 
him. 

Item.  A  rapist  wanders  through  the  sub- 
urbs preying  on  women.  A  grand  jury  Is 
powerless  to  Indict  him  because  of  a  penal 
law  provision  requiring  corroboration  of  the 
women's  testimony. 


So  unrealistic  was  this  to  the  grand  jury 
that  Its  members  felt  compelled  to  band  up 
a  presentment  recommending  that  the  state 
legislature  abolish  that  section  of  the  law. 

EXTENSIVX    TKSmiONT 

The  grand  jury  stated  that  It  beard  "ex- 
tensive testimony"  from  female  complain- 
ants in  cases  Involving  sexual  attack. 

Testimony  given  by  the  women  was  en- 
tirely credible,  s(tld  the  panel,  but  It  was 
thwarted  from  taking  appropriate  action  be- 
cause of  the  requirement  of  corroboration 
In  serious  sex  cases. 

The  grand  jury  said  that  the  requirement 
makes  "neither  sense  nor  logic." 

LEGAI.     SATEOUAHB 

"If  anything  this  rule  of  law  works  to 
increase  the  frequency  of  this  type  of  crime 
and  provides  the  sex  violator  with  a  legally 
imposed  safeguard  against  successful  pros- 
ecution," said  the  grand  jury. 

"In  our  opinion  It  allows  the  habitual  sex 
offender  to  continue  his  activity  with  little 
fear  he  will  be  brought  to  justice,"  said  the 
panel  in  Its  report. 

The  rule  of  evidence  requiring  corrobora- 
tion In  sex  crimes  can  be  changed  by  legis- 
lative action.  Rules  governing  a<lmlssibllity 
of  confessions  are  subject  to  rulings  by  the 
high  courts. 

FLEDGES    EITORTS 

DlUon  has  pledged  his  efforts  to  alter  both 
"in  an  attempt  to  restore  sanity  to  the  judi- 
cial process." 

There  Is  also  growing  concern  among  court 
administrators  over  the  time  required  to  try 
Individual  cases  In  light  of  Appellate  Court 
rulings  that  increasingly  broaden  the  rights 
of  defendants. 

The  Erie  County  judges,  in  their  latest 
annual  report,  commented:  "A  few  years 
ago,  criminal  motion  practice  took  compara- 
tively little  of  the  court's  time. 

MITCH  TUCK 

"Today,  however,  motions  In  the  areas  of 
identification  of  defendants,  searches  and 
seizures,  confessions  and  admissions,  sanity 
and  Insanity,  and  many  others,  occupy  a 
great  percentage  of  each  Judge's  time  and 
effort." 

Pretrial  and  poet  conviction  remedies  now 
afforded  defendants  not  only  greatly  increase 
the  work  of  the  courts  but  also  appear  to 
have  decreased  significantly  the  number  of 
guilty  pleas. 

During  1966,  there  were  403  defendants 
who  pleaded  guilty  in  County  Court;  343  In 
1067  and  256  in  1968. 

Fewer  guilty  pleas  naturaUy  mean  more 
trials.  The  judges  see  a  need  for  an  In- 
creased nimiiber  of  trials  even  to  maintain 
the  present  backlog  of  untried  Indictments, 
let  alone  reduce  It. 

One  hearing  in  County  Court  concerning 
the  admlssibiUty  of  statements  began  In 
January  and  continued,  with  lengthy  re- 
cesses, over  a  period  of  several  months.  Total 
court  time  required :  35  days. 

The  defendants,  indicted  more  than  a  year 
ago,  are  stiU  awaiting  trial. 

"I'm  not  In  favor  of  a  return  to  the  days 


of  the  bright  lights  and  the  rubber  hose," 
said  one  veteran  court  observer,  "but  when 
confessions  voluntarily  given  are  thrown  out 
by  the  courts,  I  say  it's  time  for  a  change. 

"And  when  grand  juries  are  i>owerless  to 
Indict  sex  offenders  then  it's  about  time 
more  attention  is  paid  to  the  rights  of  scici- 
ety,"  he  said. 


ESSAY  ON  PATRIOTISM 


HON.  MARTIN  B.  McKNEALLY 

OF    NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  12,  1969 

Mr.  McKNEALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  am  pleased  to  Include  the  follow- 
ing essay  written  by  Miss  Diane  Shav- 
chuk,  a  student  at  Kensington  High 
School  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.  During  this 
period  of  great  unrest  and  confusion 
among  our  young  people,  it  is  encourag- 
ing to  have  this  evidence  that  patriotism 
and  love  of  country  are  still  alive  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  our  youth.  Miss 
Shavchuk's  remarks  are  a  fitting  tribute 
for  Flag  Day,  June  14.  They  follow: 
I  Was  Theke 
(By  Miss  Diane  Shavchuk) 

I  am  young,  in  comparison  to  my  friends 
and  enemies,  but  to  you,  although  I  seem 
old  I  am  held  with  the  highest  of  respect. 
Though  I  cannot  speak  In  words,  I  give  my 
inspiration  to  another  that  you  may  know 
of  my  feelings. 

I  am  young,  but  nevertheless,  I  was  there 
with  General  Washington  at  Valley  Forge 
where  three  thousand  men  died  from  cold 
and  starvation.  I  was  at  each  battle  during 
the  Revolutionary  War,  and  when  England 
was  forced  to  give  us  our  freedom,  I  cheered 
with  the  best  of  them,  though  silently. 

Things  went  as  smoothly  as  could  b«-.  ex- 
pected for  a  new  government,  until  England 
began  pressing  our  saUors  which  triggered 
the  War  of  1812.  We  won  that  and  how  proud 
I  was.  Francis  Scott  Key  wrote  our  National 
Anthem  and  became  my  friend  for  life. 

Everything  began  to  go  weU  with  the  North 
and  South  but  before  I  could  even  cry  out. 
the  Civil  War  was  upon  us.  Never  again  do 
I  want  to  live  through  such  a  war.  Brother 
against  brother,  father  against  son.  The  North 
was  to  win,  but  not  before  the  most  tragic 
of  events.  In  a  small  theater  I  saw  President 
Lincoln  gunned  down  and  could  not  even 
help.  Tears  were  many  for  the  death  of  this 
man;  yet,  mine  were  the  most  bitter  since  I 
could  shed  none. 

Then  came  World  I  and  World  War  II. 
the  Korean  War,  the  Cuban  Crisis,  the  Death 
of  President  Kennedy,  the  Vietnam  War.  I 
have  lived  through  them  all  and  my  Country 
has  lived  through  them  too,  a  Country  built 
on  pure  guts  and  work.  Is  it  to  lose  this?  I 
wonder.  Eventually,  I  shall  find  out.  for  you 
see  I  am  your  flag.  Old  Olory. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— J/ondaf^,  June  16,  1969 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  O.  Latch, 
DJ}.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

The  ways  of  the  Lord  are  right  and  the 
just  shall  walk  in  them. — Hosea  14:  9. 

O  Thou  whose  spirit  supi>orts  us  In 
every  noble  endeavor  and  whose  strength 
sustains  us  aa  we  labor  for  the  good  of 
our  fellow  man,  bless  us  with  a  realization 
of  Thy  presence  as  we  begin  another 


week  and  enable  us  to  walk  in  the  way 
of  Thy  commandments  and  to  live  in  the 
spirit  of  Thy  Son. 

Thou  hast  brought  forth  on  this  land 
a  Nation  conceived  in  liberty  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  good  of  all  men.  Help  us  to 
maintain  our  freedoms  in  the  spirit  of 
justice  and  good  will.  Save  our  Nation 
from  further  discord  and  violence.  Oulde 
our  people  that  they  may  see  the  futility 


of  fostering  fear  and  may  seek  the  path 
that  produces  more  unity  and  promotes 
mutual  understanding. 

Strengthen  our  leaders  that  they  may 
walk  with  Thee  as  they  make  decisions 
and  carry  responsibilities.  Together  may 
leaders  and  people  endeavor  by  honor- 
able service  and  humble  spirits  to  bring 
peace  to  our  land  and  to  our  world.  In 
the  spirit  of  Christ,  we  pray.  Amen. 
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THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proeeedlnca  of 
Thursday,  June  12,  1909,  was  read  and 
approred. 

MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of 
his  secretaries,  who  also  Informed  the 
House  that  on  June  11,  1969,  the  Presi- 
dent approved  and  signed  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title : 

H.R.  684.  An  act  to  amend  ttUe  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  make  certain 
technical  corrections  therein,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
lington, one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  following 

'  H-K-'M^a.  An  act  to  amend  section  110  of 
tltls  88,  nmt«d  states  Code,  to  insure  preser- 
vation of  all  disability  compensation  sralua- 
tlons  In  effect  for  20  or  more  years. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OP  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  ccmununication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

JTTNE  11.  1969. 

1%«  Honorable,  the  Spkaiub, 
U.S.  Home  of  Representatives. 

DSAB  Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit 
herewith  a  letter  of  thanks  to  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  the 
Honorable  Harry  S.  Truman,  for  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America  extending  best  wishes  on  the  oc- 
casion of  Mr.  Truman's  85th  birthday. 
With  kindest  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

W.  Pat  jKinrxNcs. 
Clerk,  V.S.  Honae  of  Repretmtativea. 

I  INOKPENDKNCS,  Mo., 

June  4, 1969. 
Hon.  W.  Pat  Jeitntnos, 
Clerk,  Home  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C. 

DxAS  Ml.  JcNNiwaa:  I  have  before  me  the 
leaolutlon  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America  extending  best  wishes  on 
the  occasion  of  my  85th  birthday.  This  Is  an 
honor  that  I  deeply  appreciate  and  greatly 
cherish. 

I  have  read  the  text  of  the  resolution  with 
special  Interest  and  deep  satisfaction. 

Please  express  for  me,  to  the  Members  of 
the  House,  my  profound  thanks. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Hakrt  S.  Tkitman. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBER  OF  THE 
JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  title  15.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 1024(a),  the  Chair  appoints  as  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  Mr.  Brown, 
to  fill  the  existing  vacancy  thereon. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 


Tlie  SPBABXR.  Evidently  a  qtiorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

I  Roll  No.  81] 

Addhbbo             Kdwards,  La.  Murphy,  K.T. 

Alexander            Brlenboru  Nix 

Anderson.             Ksch  O'Hara 

Tenn.                FaUon  Olsen 

Andrews,             Plndley  O'Neal,  Oa. 

N.  Ofik.             KIstaer  Pepper 

Ashbrook             Flood  Pollock 

Ashley                   Flynt  Powell 

BarreU                 Poley  PurceU 

Bates                    FrellnKhuysen  Qule 

Beall.  Md.           OaUagher  QuUlen 

Belcher                Olalmo  Bees 

Bell.  Calir.           Olbboo*  Reuse 

BevlU                    Gray  Rhodes 

Blaggt                  Green,  Oreg.  Roberts 

Blackburn           Hanna  Rodlno 

Blantoa               Hastings  Rogara.  Fla. 

Blatnlk                Hubert  Ronan 

Boland                 Helstoskl  Rooney.  NT. 

Boiling               Bocan  Roudebuah 

Brock                  Jacobs  Roybal 

Broyhlll,  N.C.      Jarman  Rupp* 

Burton.  Utah      Jones,  Ala.  St.  Onge 

CahlU                   Jones,  N.C.  Sandman 

Carey                    Kartb  Satterfleld 

Celler                   Klrwan  Scheuer 

Chappell             Kluezynskl  Shipley 

Chlsholm             Koch  Smith,  lows 

Clausen.               Landgrebe  Smith.  N.Y. 

Don  H.              Long,  La.  Soyder 

Conyers              Lowensteln  Staggers 

Cowger                 Lukens  Stelger,  Wis. 

Cramer                McCIoskey  Stephens 

Culver                  McClure  Stratton 

Cunningham      McEwen  Stubblefleld 

Daddarlo             McFaU  Stuckey 

Delanry               Bladden  Teague,  Tex. 

Dellenback          Mallllard  Thompson,  Oa. 

Denney                Uatblas  Thompson,  N.J. 

Diggs                   May  Tunney 

DlogeU                 Mlkva  Watklns 

Dorn                    Miller.  Calif.  Welcker 

Downing             Mlnish  Whalley 

Dulskl                  Moorhead  Wold 

Eckhardt             Morton  Wolff 

■dmondson        Mosher  Wydler 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcaU  297 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  FOR 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  CENSUS  AND 
STATISTICS  TO  SIT  TODAY 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WIIJ30N.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanlmoiB  consent  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Census  and  Sta- 
tistics be  authorized  to  meet  this  after- 
noon, while  the  House  is  in  session. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  I  would  ask  the  gentleman 
from  California  whether  the  request  con- 
cerning the  subcommittee  has  been 
cleared  with  the  minority  members  on 
said  subcommittee? 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  If  the  gen- 
tleman  will  yield.  I  would  state  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  McsKiLL)  was  in  the  com- 
mittee meeting  at  the  time  I  stated  I  was 
going  to  ask  unanimous  consent,  and 
the  gentleman  said  he  would  make  every 
effort  to  be  there.  The  other  members 
were  not  in  attendance  at  the  time. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly 
suggest  that  the  gentleman  withhold  his 
request  at  this  time,  otherwise  I  will  be 
constrahied  to  object,  in  view  of  the  ex- 


planation made  by  the  gentleman  on  the 
lack  of  contact  between  the  gentleman 
and  the  ranldng  minority  member. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  will  cmtact  Mr.  MKinrn.i., 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WIUBON.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  request. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentlonan  with- 
draws his  request. 


US.  SUPREME  COURT  RULES  THAT 
ADAM  CLAYTON  POWELL  WAS 
WRONGFULLY  EXCLUDED  PROM 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 

Mr.    COLMER.    Mr.    Speaker,    as    I 

walked  upon  the  floor  of  the  House  a 
moment  ago,  I  was  advised  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  had  again  invaded  the  prov- 
ince and  jurisdiction  of  this  legislative 
body.  The  news  service  reports  that  the 
Court  has  ruled  in  the  Powell  case  that 
this  House  had  wrongfully  denied  a  seat 
to  the  Member  from  New  York  in  the  90th 
Congress. 

I  have  some  reluctance  in  commenting 
on  this  matter.  Mr.  Speaker,  but  I  feel  so 
keenly  about  maintaining  the  division  of 
powers  and  the  independence  of  the  leg- 
islative, Judicial,  and  executive  depart- 
ments of  our  Oovemment.  as  prescribed 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
that  I  cannot  abstain.  There  is  something 
more  involved  here  than  Powell.  The 
question  of  whether  the  constitutional 
provision  for  the  separation  of  powers 
between  the  three  brimches  of  Govern- 
ment is  far  more  important  than  any 
individual.  I  have  always  understood  that 
the  Founding  Fathers  provided  that  the 
Judiciary,  the  legislative,  and  the  execu- 
tive departments  are  equal,  coordinate, 
and  Independent  in  their  powers  and 
Judgment.  And,  if  I  can  comprehend 
plain  language,  that  document  also  pro- 
vides that  the  House  shall  be  the  Judge 
of  the  qualifications  of  Its  own  Members. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  the  suit  was 
brought,  from  which  this  decision 
stemmed,  and  the  question  of  employing 
counsel  to  represent  the  House  was  dis- 
cussed. I  took  the  position  then  as  now 
that  it  was  a  mistake  for  the  House  to 
dignify  the  suit  by  emplojring  counsel. 
I  thought  then  as  I  think  now.  that  the 
suit  should  have  been  ignored.  More 
than  $200,000  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
would  thus  have  been  saved.  I  hope  that 
in  Its  wisdom  the  House  will  follow  this 
procedure  In  the  further  proceedings 
which  I  imderstand  is  provided  for  in 
the  Court  decision. 

The  question  of  whether  he  should 
have  been  seated  really  is  now  moot, 
since  the  90th  Congress  has  expired.  The 
only  further  confrontation  which  I  can 
now  see  is  with  the  question  of  whether 
Powell  should  be  paid  the  emoluments 
of  the  office  during  the  90th  Congress. 

In  view  of  the  overwhelming  vote 
against  his  being  seated  at  that  time,  and 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  it  Is 
difficult  for  me  to  conceive  that  this 
House  will  humble  Itself  to  the  Court  by 
payment  of  any  funds  to  the  claimant 
for  the  90th  Congress. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  believe  that  the  House 
should  take  the  attitude  of  a  former  great 
President  of  the  United  States,  Andrew 
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Jackson.  After  the  Supreme  Court  had 
reached  a  decision  In  Worchester  against 
Georgia — March  3.  1832 — ^whlch  he 
thought  Infringed  upon  constitutional 
rights  of  the  Executive,  President  Jack- 
scm  said: 

John  Marshall  has  made  his  decision.  Now 
let  him  enforce  It. 


SUPREME  COURT  DECISION  ON 
ADAM  CLAYTON  POWELL 

(Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  I  feel  very  differently  about  the 
Supreme  Court — different  from  our  col- 
league from  Mississippi,  who  addressed 
us  a  moment  ago. 

I  respect  the  Supreme  Court.  However, 
I  too  feel  it  has  trespassed  on  the  inde- 
pendence of  Congress. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  many 
times  in  history,  has  declared  it  does  have 
the  right  to  refuse  membership  to  a  per- 
son constitutionally  qualified  who  has 
l>etrayed  the  public  trust. 

Regretfully,  this  decision  on  Adam 
Powell  will  encourage  legislative  defi- 
ance of  the  Court's  authority.  A  House 
majority  almost  certainly  will  refuse  to 
appropriate  the  funds  for  back  pay  to 
which  the  Court  safs  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Powell)  is  entitled. 

Permissiveness  is  thus  sanctioned  for 
the  highest  places  in  American  life.  Two 
years  ago  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Powell)  was  a  fugitive  from  Jus- 
tice. As  such,  he  would  have  been  barred 
from  Induction  into  military  service.  Yet 
the  Court  finds  he  was  entitled  to  sit  in  a 
legislative  body  which  orders  other  men 
Into  service. 

I  must  disagree. 


DOES  $25  FEE  TO  BECOME  MEM- 
BER OF  SUPREME  COURT  BAR 
GO  INTO  TREASURY? 

(Mrs.  GRIFFITHS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
fori  minute.) 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Louis  Rabeut  of  the  14th  Congres- 
sional District  of  Michigan  first  came 
to  this  Congress,  he  was  put  on  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Louis  Rabaut  with  two  other  young 
men — and  they  were  all  lawyers  who  had 
Joined  the  Supreme  Court  bar — ^looked 
at  this  question  in  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  could  not  find  that 
the  $25  which  they  had  contributed  for 
being  made  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court  bar  had  ever  gone  into  the  general 
funds  of  the  Treasury. 

So  they  decided  they  would  go  over 
and  question  the  Chief  Justice.  They 
made  an  appointment  and  went  over. 
The  Court  Building  was  new  at  that 
time  and  the  Justice  showed  them  all 
around  and  showed  them  the  beautiful 
staircases.  Finally,  they  sat  down  in  his 
office  and  he  said,  "Gentlemen,  what 
can  I  do  for  you?" 

Mr.  Rabaut  spoke  up  and  said,  "Sir, 
we  have  been  wondering  what  you  do 
with  the  $25  that  you  collect  from  iseople 


who  become  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court  bar." 

The  Chief  Justice  rose  and  said. 
"Gentlemen,  I  would  like  to  remind  you 
there  is  a  division  of  power  In  this  coun- 
try— there  is  the  door." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  not  looked  to 
see  whether  we  are  getting  that  $25  or 
not.  But  I  presume  that  that  precedent 
is  gone — and-lf  it  Is,  under  the  new  rules, 
I  propose  that  the  Committee  on  Ap-i^ 
proprlations  go  over  and  get  each  $25 
paid  by  new  members.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  no  authority,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, to  levy  a  tax. 
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tax  to  protect  their  advantage — and  ex- 
pect the  average  taxpayer  to  pay  for  this 
Indulgence  and  privilege. 


REPRESENTATIVE  McCULLOCH 
RECEIVES  DEGREE 

(Mr.  BOW  asked  said  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  annoimce  that  the  achievements  of 
our  distinguished  colleague,  the  dean  of 
the  Ohio  Republican  delegation  in  the 
House,  William  Moore  McCulloch, 
were  recognized  by  his  alma  mater  last 
week  when  the  College  of  Wooster  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
laws. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
McCulloch)  is  Mie  of  Wooster's  most 
distinguished  alumni,  and  in  saying  that 
I  place  him  in  a  group  of  men  and 
women  who  have  gone  out  from  Woos- 
ter  to  win  the  highest  distinction,  na- 
tionally and  Internationally,  in  law,  the 
fine  arts  and  the  sciences. 

The  College  of  Wooster  is  close  to  my 
heart,  as  to  Bill's.  For  16  years  it  was  a 
part  of  my  constituency  and  it  was  a 
great  pleasure  and  honor  to  me  to  work 
with  and  for  the  insWtution.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  college  and  its  faculty  have  thus 
honored  our  colleague. 


EXTENSION  OF  SURTAX 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  admin- 
istration's effort  to  force  through  a  full 
year  extension  of  the  surtax  for  the  pur- 
pose of  generating  a  $6.8  billion  surplus 
on  a  take-it-or-leave-it  basis  threatens 
the  administration  with  a  loss  of  revenue 
which  would  produce  a  balanced  budget. 

It  is  fully  apparent  that  there  is  wide- 
spread support  for  providing  the  admin- 
istration with  sufficient  revenue  to  bal- 
ance the  budget.  Congress  will  meet  this 
responsibility  if  it  has  this  choice. 

However,  the  administration  cannot 
expect  Congress  to  provide  a  sui'plus  to 
widen  credit  markets  for  the  benefit  of 
the  financial  sector  which  has  provided 
no  responsible  leadership  in  either  fight- 
ing Inflation  or  high  interest. 

It  is  lazy  economics  to  place  the  full 
burden  of  inflation  control  on  the  backs 
of  the  average  taxpayer  who  pays  taxes. 

From  the  mail  I  get,  the  administra- 
tion's surtax  proposal  is  vigorously  urged 
by  those  forces  of  our  economy  which  en- 
joy the  ultimate  advantage  of  tax  loop- 
holes and  tax  shelters.  They  urge  the  sur- 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON     CENSUS     AND     STATISTICS, 

.  COMMITTEE  ON  POST  OFFICE  AND 
CIVIL  SERVICE,  TO  SIT  TODAY 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  renew  my  imanlmous-consent 
request  for  the  Subcommittee  on  Census 
and  Statistics  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  to  sit  today  while 
the  House  is  In  session.  This  has  been 
cleared  with  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DECISION  IN  THE  CASE  OF 
ADAM  CLAYTON  POWELL 

(Mr.  HUNG  ATE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  remarks  of  our  colleague  from 
Mississippi.  As  my  colleagues  will  remem- 
ber, I  was  one  who  disagreed  at  the  time 
about  the  wisdom  of  emplojring  counsel 
in  the  Powell  case. 

I  t>elieve  that  many  attorneys  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  situation  whereby  a  court 
may  not  have  Jurisdiction  but  one  can 
give  it  to  them  if  one  enters  an  a{H>ear- 
ance  or  takes  certain  action. 

I  am  more  discouraged  at  this  point 
because,  if  my  information  is  correct,  the 
amoimt  we  have  paid  counsel  in  the 
Powell  case  would  have  paid  MrP 
Powell's  salary  several  times  over  the 
2 -year  period ;  although  I  want  to  make 
it  clear  I  disapprove  the  payment  of  that. 
I  shall,  have,  and  will  continue  to  disap- 
prove it. 

I  should  like  to  Join  my  colleague  from 
California  in  expressing  respect  for  the 
Court.  I  am  an  attorney.  Anything  which 
degrades  the  Court  I  believe  lets  down 
the  whole  profession.  I  respect  the  Court, 
and  I  want  to  respect  the  Court. 

I  am  pleased  Justice  Portas  resigned 
from  the  Court  when  his  foundation  con- 
nections were  brought  forward.  I  was 
pleased  Justice  Douglas  resigned  from  a 
foundation  when  its  connections  with 
him  were,  shown.  He  is  still  on  the  Court. 
I  was  pleased  to  learn  that  Justice  Burger 
intends,  apparently,  to  sever  his  founda- 
tion connections  as  he  l)€comes  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Court. 

I  am  concerned  and  disturbed  by  the 
decision  in  the  Powell  case.  I  wonder  if 
there  is  any  foundation  for  it? 


FLAG  DAY  COMMITTEE 
COMMENDED 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  the  Flag  Dag  Committee  who 
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planned  and  ezecuUd  most  Impressive 
Flag  Day  ceremonies  In  this  Chamber 
Jmie  la.  I  would  especially  like  to  point 
out  to  my  colleagues  the  prayer  of  in- 
vocation that  was  offered  by  our  Chap- 
lain, Reverend  Latch,  that  day.  I  feel 
so  strongly  about  this  prayer  that  I  would 
like  to  repeat  it  at  this  time. 

"  "Thou  hast  given  a  banner  to  them 
that  fear  Thee,  that  it  may  be  displayed 
because  of  truth.'— Psalms  80:  4. 

"Almighty  Ood,  we  thank  Thee  for  our 
beloved  Republic,  for  the  heritage  which 
is  ours,  for  the  traditions  and  the  insti- 
tutions of  a  free  people  which  have  come 
down  to  us  through  the  sacrifices  of  our 
fathers,  and  for  which  we  now  must  live 
and  labor  to  keep  alive  in  our  day. 

"Our  hearts  are  thrilled  as  we  look 
upon  the  starry  banner,  the  flag  of  our 
United  States  of  America.  It  speaks  of 
freedom  and  democracy.  It  stands  for  law 
and  order.  Justice  and  liberty,  for  peace 
and  good  will  to  all.  It  serves  to  proclaim 
the  good  news  of  a  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  peo- 
pfe.  MaV  this  flag  continue  to  be  the  sym- 
bol of  nope  to  the  oppressed,  the  rain- 
bow of  promise  to  the  downtrodden,  and 
the  banner  of  freedom   to  all  men. 

"May  we  celebrate  its  birth  not  only 
with  our  lips  but  with  the  lives  devoted 
to  Thee  and  dedicated  to  our  country. 
Amen  and  Amen." 


The  Rules  Committee  may  find  itself 
subjected  to  writs  of  mandamus  or 
injunctions  in  its  normal  operation. 

The  entire  seniority  system  of  this 
body  could  be  destroyed  by  Judicial  flat. 

Our  very  freedom  of  speech  on  tMs 
floor  is  endangered. 

The  majority  of  this  House  must  re- 
solve to  take  an  unrelenting  stand  In 
defense  of  the  Constitution  which  we 
have  sworn  to  preserve  and  defend.  We 
must  be  the  master  in  our  house. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  spoken.  How 
does  it  propose  to  enforce  its  unconstitu- 
tional decision? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strenuously  object  to 
the  Supreme  Court's  threatened  usurpa- 
tion 


CONSTITUTIONAL  CRISIS-  THE 
POWELL  DECISION 

(Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  former 
Judge  I  hold  the  highest  respect  for  our 
Judicial  system.  However,  my  respect 
does  not  extend  to  all  individuals  serv- 
ing on  the  Supreme  Court  at  this  time — 
especially  to  those  Judges  who  I  am  con- 
vinced abuse  their  high  trust  to  uncon- 
stitutionally alter  our  system  of  govern- 
ment. Chief  Justice  Warren  in  his  swan 
song  has  given  the  American  people  his 
final  insult,  a  license  to  any  Member  of 
this  body  to  misappropriate  public  tax 
funds  under  judicial  protection  from  the 
wrath  of  honest  men.  This  is  exactly  how 
Warren's  lameduck  decision  will  be  In- 
terpreted by  the  hard-working  taxpayers 
at  home. 

But  the  constitutional  confrontation  is 
who  is  running  the  business  of  this 
House?  We  Members,  or  a  temporary  ma- 
jority of  the  Supreme  Court? 

If  this  House  is  to  bow  to  court  orders 
controlling  the  conduct  of  its  Internal 
business — the  separation  of  powers — the 
Constitution  itself  is  dead. 

Regardless  of  whether  the  action  of  the 
prior  House  in  tolerating  judicial  inter- 
ference in  its  internal  affairs  was  right 
or  wrong— this  House  is  faced  with  the 
constitutional  crisis. 

If  we  bow  to  the  orders  of  the  Supreme 
Court  It  necessarily  follows  that  we  be- 
come subservient  to  the  orders  of  any 
lesser  Federal  Judge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  may  find  yourself  en- 
joined from  presiding  or  may  even  be 
removed  from  your  position  at  the  suit 
of  a  Member  or  a  voter. 


THE  WORLD  FAMOUS  REPUBLICAN 
BASEBALL  TEAM 

<Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  reported  that  the  world  famous  Repub- 
lican baseball  team  had  held  its  flrst 
practice.  I  want  all  of  you  to  know  that 
this  agile,  high-spirited  group  of  "dawn 
marauders  "  has  continued  to  train,  fear- 
lessly facing  the  unpredictable  forces  of 
nature,  the  wet,  soggy  flelds,  and  the 
early  morning  hours. 

However,  despite  the  presence  of  fleld 
artillery  at  the  Ellipse  practice  fleld. 
Thursday  mommg,  efforts  to  maintam 
strict  security  in  concealing  the  flrst 
strike  capabilities  of  the  flre-powered 
Republican  team  have  failed.  My  team's 
universal  acclaim  precedes  us.  and  we 
must  acknowledge  that  our  strategies 
are  well  Icnown. 

The  GOP  team  ha*  implemented  a  re- 
taliatory defense  to  combat  the  Demo- 
crat's "thick "  ABM  system,  referring  to 
their  antibaseball  monopoly  effort.  In  a 
sense,  our  defense  strategy  is  an  anti- 
ABM  system  called  the  MIRV,  meaning 
"Measures  Insuring  a  Republican  Vic- 
tory." 

I  might  also  add  that  in  this  develop- 
ing "arms  race"  our  record  of  six  wins, 
including  last  year's  16-to-l  rout,  and 
one  loss  will  be  an  Instrumental  deter- 
rent which  will  enable  us  to  operate  from 
a  position  of  strength. 

My  confidence  in  the  OOP  sluggers  is 
such  that  I  have  tentatively  positioned 
Representative  Wilmbr  "Vinegar  Bend" 
MizxLZ.  in  left  fleld  rather  than  on  the 
pitcher's  mound  lest  we  l>e  accused  of 
playing  foul  ball. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  announce  that 
the  high  standards  of  this  game  will  be 
further  guaranteed  by  the  presence  of. 
and  ofllciation  by,  Mr.  Bowie  Kuhn.  Com- 
missioner of  Baseball. 

So.  tomorrow  night  at  R.  F.  K.  Sta- 
dium it  will  be.  "Take  me  out  to  the  ball 
game." 

(Mr.  UDALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite  the 
bombastic,  self-serviiig  remarks  of  Mr. 
CoNTK,  I  ask  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
come  to  R.  F.  K.  Stadium  tomorrow  night 


to  witness  a  beating  which  will  be  ad- 
ministered to  this  miserable  Republican 
tMiseball  aggregation  that  has  Just  been 
described — a  victory  which  will  Iwig  l>e 
remembered  in  the  annals  of  sport. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow  night  we  shall 
deploy  a  defense  system.  It  will  be  quite 
old  and  a  thin  defense  system;  In  fact, 
in  some  places,  namely  the  Infleld  and 
outfleld,  it  will  be  very  thin  indeed.  I  can 
assiu-e  you  of  this. 

We  had  planned  as  a  surprise  to  pos- 
sibly deploy  on  the  pitching  mound  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Powell)  .  But  in  view  of  today's  Supreme 
Court  decision,  the  passions  It  has 
aroused,  and  the  uncertainty  of  our  col- 
league's status  with  this  lx>dy.  I  can 
advise  the  House  that  we  may  change 
plans  and  deploy  on  the  mound  that 
great  athlete,  the  gentleman  from  the 
State  of  Texas,  Henry  "Speedy"  Gon- 
zalez. Further  decisions  at  this  point  will 
be  announced  as  they  occur. 

I  can  say  finally  to  my  colleagues  that 
in  the  tradition  of  the  Democratic  team, 
an  aggregation  which  has  suffered  so 
many  undeserved  beatings  in  these 
games,  we  shall  flatly  refuse  to  deploy  a 
single  former  professional  baseball  play- 
er. We  shall  rely  entirely  upon  the  tired 
bones  of  the  fading  muscles  of  the  hum- 
ble, ordinary  Democratic  Members  of 
this  House. 
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MINORITY  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  EDU- 
CATION AND  LABOR  PREVENTS 
ACTION  ON  LEGISLATION  TO 
CURB  VIOLENCE  ON  THE  NA-nON'S 
COLLEGE  CAMPUSES 

(Mr.  MCDONALD  of  Michigan  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  Mcdonald  of  Michigan.  Mr 
Speaker,  for  3  days  now  a  minority  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
has  prevented  action  on  a  piece  of  leg- 
islation designed  to  curb  violence  on  the 
Nation's  college  campuses. 

I  am  not  speaking  for  this  bill  today.  I 
note  that  conunittee  members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  regard  it  as  moderate 
legislation. 

What  disturbs  me,  and  what  should  dis- 
turb every  Member  of  this  body,  is  that 
important  legislation  is  being  held  up  be- 
cause a  boycott  of  the  committee  has 
prevented  the  assembling  of  a  quorum. 

A  minority  is  denying  the  entire  House 
the  opix)rtunity  to  pass  upon  this  legis- 
lation. 

It  is  perhaps  ironic  to  note  that  the 
boycott  has  been  hailed  as  a  "boon"  by 
one  of  our  local  papers  which  in  the  past 
has  been  quick  to  condemn  congressional 
committees  when  it  felt  they  were  not 
acting  swiftly  enough  on  bills  it  favored. 
This  is  both  a  double  standard  and 
hypocrisy. 

This  legislation  will  come  to  the  floor, 
of  course.  But  in  the  meantime,  the  Rep- 
resentatives of  200  million  Americans  are 
being  denied  the  right  to  exercise  their 
constitutional  duty  by  a  handful  of  dis- 
sidents. As  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Erlenborn)  has  commented,  this 
action  amounts  to  a  "tyranny  of  the 
minority." 


SUPREME  COURT  DECISION  IN  THE 
POWELL  CASE 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneotis  matter.) 
."Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Powell  decision  fell  on  us 
like  a  bombshell  today.  Perhaps  we 
should  have  expected  it,  but  a  decision 
like  this,  much  like  death,  is  never  easy 
to  accept.  And,  Mr.  Spesiker,  I  do  not 
accept  it. 

Once  again  the  Supreme  Court  has  ex- 
ceeded it  lx>imds,  but  this  time  the  Court 
has  completely  trampled  on  the  Consti- 
tution of  these  United  States  In  a  most 
fundamental  sense.  Apparently  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Court  the  three  coequal 
branches  of  Government  no  longer  exist 
as  the  Constitution  intended.  This  is  a 
sad  day  for  this  country. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  subscribe 
to  such  tmconstitutional,  Irresponsible, 
and  Improper  actions  of  the  Court.  The 
House  action  in  excluding  Mr.  Powell 
in  1967  was  correct  in  my  opinion,  and  I 
will  not  be  a  party  to  carrying  out  the 
orders  of  the  Court  in  reversing  that 
action. 

Let  the  Court  try  to  enforce  its  own 
decree. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON  FACES  AVIATION 
NEEIDe 

(Mr.  DEIVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must 
provide  for  an  orderly  expansion  of  civil 
aviation  during  the  coming  decade.  In 
1968,  scheduled  airlines  logged  over  150 
million  passenger  trips,  triple  that  of  a 
decade  ago;  at  the  same  time,  the  gen- 
eral aviation  fleet  almost  doubled  and 
the  use  of  air  freight  quadnfpled.  That 
rate  of  increase  is  sure  to  continue  for  the 
next  10  years — especially  if  we  prepare 
for  It  now. 

I  am  in  support  of  the  President's  pro- 
posal of  expending  reasonable  sums  an- 
nually for  construction  of  airways  fsMiill- 
tles  and  equipment.  The  average  of  $93 
million  per  year  we  have  been  spending 
simply  is  not  geared  to  meet  our  current 
requirements. 

Although  our  immediate  problem  Is  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  1970's  we  must  not 
neglect  the  requirements  of  the  1980's  in 
our  planning.  Consequently,  the  Nixon 
program  includes  a  provision  for  a  dou- 
bling of  development  funds,  as  well  as  a 
50-percent  expansion  for  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  air  traffic  sys- 
tem in  the  next  decade. 


SUPREME  COURT  ERRS  IN 
POWELL  DECJISION 

•  Mr.  WYMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarlcs 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
error  in  the  lengthy  62-page  opinion  In 
the  case  of  Adam  Clayton  Powell 
against  the  UJ3.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Contrary  to  the  Court's  statements 
in  its  opinion.  Powell  was  excluded  by 


the  90th  Ctongress  for  his  activity  dur- 
ing the  90th  Congress  and  not  for  activ- 
ity In  an  earlier  Congress.  The  motion 
to  exclude,  which  reqalred  only  a  ma- 
jority vote,  was  proper.  The  exclusion 
was  pr(H?er.  A  motion  for  rehearing 
ought  now  to  be  filed  with  the  High 
Court  without  delay. 

Powell  was  excluded  by  the  90th 
Congress  because  in  and  during  that 
Congress  he  continued  to  refuse  to  ac- 
count for  his  expenditure  of  funds  en- 
trusted to  his  care  while  chairman  of  a 
stcmding  committee  of  an  earlier  Con- 
gress. He  also  continued  to  refuse  to 
explain  his  conduct  as  well  as  com- 
pounding his  contemptuousness  toward 
the  90th  Congress  by  blatant  deflance 
manifested  by  repeated  public  state- 
ments and  press  conferences  many  of 
which  emanated  from  Bimini  while  the 
90th  Congress  was  in  session  in  Wash- 
ington. His  duty  to  respond  to  the  ques- 
tioning of  appropriate  officials  of  the 
90th  Congress  derived  from  his  obliga- 
tion to  that  Congress  whether  or  not  he 
had  t>een  administered  the  oath  of  mem- 
Ijership.  Failure  to  respond  is  certainly 
action  Justifying  exclusion.  I  so  stated 
in  general  debate  prior  to  the  vote  on 
March  1.  1967. 

The  power  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  exclude  for  such  conduct  is 
recognized  In  the  citations  and  context 
of  the  Court's  opinion.  Powell  was  not 
excluded  for  something  occurring  in  a 
prior  Congress.  "Hie  matter  should  now 
t>e  reheard  and  reargued  before  the  High 
Court  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
Hopefully,  after  this  has  been  done.  It 
may  be  possible  to  have  an  opinion  in 
one  page  that  recognizes  the  inherent 
constitutionally  protected  right  of  the 
legislative  branch  of  our  Government  to 
deal  with  situations  of  this  type  that 
involve  a  continuing  affront  to  the  dig- 
nity and  efficacy  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives. 


inate  his  Federal  Income  tax?  My  bill 
would  do  this,  and  I  am  pleased  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  supports  the  leg- 
islation in  principle. 

In  his  last  speech  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  1965,  Douglas  Dillon,  en- 
dorsed the  idea  of  lower  taxes  for  poor 
people,  and  I  have  pushed  for  enactment 
of  my  proposal  through  three  Congresses, 
including  testimony  t»ef ore  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  April  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  its  work 
and  support  of  this  proposal  and  I  am 
hopeful  for  favorable  action  by  the  Con- 
gress. Poor  people  should  get  a  tax  break 
from  the  Federal  Government;  it  would 
not  only  reduce  welfare  and  subsidies, 
but  also  provide  a  degree  of  dignity  to 
our  lower  income  families  who  would  be 
free  from  the  dole. 


FREE  LOW-INCOME  FAMILIES  FROM 
INCOME    TAX 

(Mr.  BENNETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BEINNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
pleased  to  see  that  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  agreed  tentative- 
ly to  support  legislation  which  I  intro- 
duced 4  years  ago.  freeing  low-income 
families  in  the  poverty  class  from  the 
payment  of  heavy  Federal  income  taxes. 

I  introduced  legislation  "to  provide  as- 
sistsince  to  individuals  with  low  incomes 
by  reducing  the  amoimt  of  income  tax" 
on  March  29,  1965.  My  bill,  HJl.  962,  was 
introduced  in  the  91st  Congress,  on  Jan- 
uary 3,  1969,  and  it  is  identical  to  the 
earlier  legislation. 

It  was  my  feeling  4  years  ago  and  is 
today  that  the  Federal  Goverrunent  was 
going  directly  at  the  source  of  a  man's 
livelihood  in  taxing  a  person  making 
$3,000  or  less,  and  that  this  taxing  pro- 
vision led  to  welfare  payments,  putting 
a  person  on  a  dole  or  subsidy. 

Rather  than  subsidize  the  poverty 
bracket  taxpayer,  and  subject  him  to  the 
welfare  class,  why  not  reduce  or  elim- 


PREPARING  FOR  THE  FUTURE 
OF  AIR  TRANSFORATION- MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATE:S  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  91-130) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  read  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

PREPARING    F<OR   THE   IXTTTTBE   OF      - 
AW    TRANSPORTATION 

Years  of  neglect  have  permitted  the 
problems  of  air  transportation  in  Amer- 
ica to  stack  up  like  aircraft  circling  a 
congested  airport. 

The  purpose  of  air  transportation  is  to 
save  time.  This  purpose  is  not  served 
when  passengers  must  wait  interminably 
in  terminals;  when  modem  Jet  aircraft 
creep  at  flve  miles  per  hour  in  a  long 
line  waiting  for  takeoff;  when  It  takes 
longer  to  land  than  it  takes  to  travel  Ije- 
tween  cities;  or  when  it  takes  longer  for 
the  air  traveler  to  get  to  an  airport  than 
it  does  to  fly  to  his  destination. 

In  the  tenth  year  of  the  jet  age,  more 
intercity  passenger  miles  were  accounted 
for  by  air  than  by  any  other  mode  of 
common  carriage.  In  1968,  scheduled  air- 
lines logged  over  150  million  passenger 
trips,  triple  that  of  a  decade  ago;  at  the 
same  time,  the  non-airline  aircraft  fleet 
almost  doubled  and  the  use  of  air  freight 
quintupled.  That  rate  of  increase  is  likely 
to  continue  for  the  next  decade — but  it 
can  be  accommodated  only  if  we  prepare 
for  it  now. 

The  growth  in  the  next  decade  must 
be  more  orderly.  It  must  l>e  financed 
more  fairly.  It  must  Ije  kept  safe.  And  it 
must  not  permit  congestion  and  inade- 
quate facilities  to  defeat  the  basic  pur- 
pose of  air  transportation :  to  save  time. 

Air  travel  is  a  convenience  htmdreds 
of  thousands  of  i>eople  take  for 
granted — a  means  of  conmierce  that 
millions  depend  upon  for  their  goods 
and  services.  In  a  nation  as  large  as  ours 
and  in  a  world  grown  suddenly  small, 
flight  has  becwne  a  powerful  unifying 
force.  The  ability  to  trimsport  people  and 
products  by  air — safely,  surely  and  effi- 
ciently— is  a  national  asset  of  great  value 
and  an  international  imperative  for 
trade  and  travel. 
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Thttk  abimr  Is  btttm  eh*U«nged  today 
br  inrafBelMMlM  In  oar  natloa'*  alrporta 
and  alimtya.  Tlw  demand  for  avlsttlon 
aervlces  to  thraatailng  to  exceed  the  ca- 
pacity of  our  elTll  aviation  system.  Unless 
relieved,  this  situation  wlU  further  com- 
promise the  eonvenlence  of  air  transpor- 
tation, erode  Its  eCBdency  and — ulti- 
mately— reqidre  more  reffulatlon  If  the 
enviable  safety  record  of  the  airplane  as 
a  means  of  public  and  private  transpor- 
tation Is  to  be  preserved. 

The  challenge  confronting  us  Is  not  one 
of  quality,  or  even  of  technology.  Our  air 
trafllc  oontrtd  system  Is  the  beet  In  the 
world;  our  airports  among  the  finest 
anywhere.  But  we  simply  do  not  have  the 
capacity  In  our  airways  and  airports 
ample  to  our  present  needs  or  reflective 
of  the  future. 

Accordingly,  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation Is  submitting  to  the  Congress 
today  legislative  proposals  to  provide  the 
resources  necessary  to  the  air  transporta- 
tion obimenges  facing  us.  These  proposals 
are  resDooslve  to  the  short-term  as  well 
as  the  long-range  opportunities  for  civil 
aviation  progress. 

ncrmovxKo  oum  abwats 

To  provide  for  the  expansion  and  im- 
provement of  the  airway  system,  and  for 
a  high  standard  of  safety,  this  Adminis- 
tration proposes  that  the  program  for 
cofutruction  of  ainvaya  facilities  and 
equipment  be  increased  to  about  $250 
million  annually  for  the  next  ten  years. 
This  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  average 
of  $93  million  appropriated  in  each  of  the 
past  ten  years,  and  is  responsive  to  the 
substantial  expansion  in  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  air  trafllc  system 
m  the  next  decade. 

While  this  win  provide  for  the  needs 
of  the  70s,  development  for  the  1980s  and 
beyond  cannot  be  neglected.  Technology 
is  moving  rapidly  and  Its  adaptation  to 
provide  future  solutions  must  keep  pace. 
Consequently,  this  program  includes  a 
provisl<»  for  a  doubling  of  development 
funds. 

BUtLDOtO    AND    IltPSOYIIfG    AlBPOm 

The  proposed  airport  program  consists 
of  both  an  expanded  planning  effort  and 
the  provision  of  additional  Federal  aid  for 
the  construction  and  improvement  of 
airports.  The  airport  systems  planning 
we  contemplate  at  both  the  Federal  and 
local  level  will  begin  a  new  era  of  Fed- 
eral, State  and  local  cooperation  in  shap- 
ing airjMrt  development  to  meet  national 
and  local  needs. 

/  propose  Federal  aid  for  airport  de- 
velopment in  fiscal  1970  of  tl80  million 
and  in  fiscal  1971  of  $220  million,  tvith 
continued  expansion  leading  to  a  total  of 
two  and  one-half  billion  dollars  in  the 
next  ten  years.  Together  with  matching 
grants  on  a  50-50  basis  with  State  and 
local  governments,  this  strongly  in- 
creased program  will  permit  flnancing  of 
five  billion  dollars  in  new  and  expanded 
airfield  facilities. 

The  proposed  fiscal  year  1970  program 
of  $180  million  would  help  finance  the 
development  of  airfield  facilities,  the 
conduct  of  airport  systems  planning,  and 
airport  planning  and  development  activ- 
ities carried  on  by  States. 


Of  the  $180  million, 

^140  million  would  be  available  for 
grants  to  air  carrier  and  general 
aviation  airports,  with  a  primary 
objective  of  alleviating  congestion  In 
the  most  heavily  used  tdr  terminals. 
— $26  qiUllon  in  grants  would  be  avail- 
able to  aid  in  the  development  of 
airfields  used  solely  by  general  avia- 
tion. 
— $10   million   would  be  available  in 
grants  to  planning  agencies  to  assist 
them  in  conducting  airport  systems 
planning. 
— $5  million  would  be  available  for 
grants  to  States  to  carry  on  airport 
planning  and  development  actlvl- 
Ues. 
Alrirart  terminal  buildings  are  a  re- 
sponsibility of  local  airport  authorities. 
The  Administration's  legislative  proposal 
suggests  ways  In  which  those  authorities 
can  meet  that  responsibility. 

ittrmovTMo  THX  cNvTROKmcirT  or 

TKANSPOSTATtON 

In  all  planning  for  airways  and  air- 
ports, it  will  be  the  policy  of  this  Admin- 
istration to  consider  the  relation  of  air 
transportation  to  our  total  economic  and 
social  structure. 

For  example,  existing  Jetports  are  add- 
ing to  the  noise  and  air  pollution  in  our 
urban  areas.  New  airports  become  a  nu- 
cleus for  metropolitan  development. 
These  Important  social  and  c(»uervaUon 
considerations  must  be  taken  into  greater 
accoimt  in  future  air  systems  develop- 
ment. 

In  addition,  airport  planners  must 
carefully  consider  the  opportunity  for 
business  growth  and  the  avaUabillty  of 
labor  supply.  The  presence  of  airport  fa- 
cilities is  both  a  follower  of  and  a  har- 
binger of  business  and  Job  development. 

Most  Important,  government  at  all 
levels,  working  with  industry  and  labor, 
must  see  to  it  that  all  aviation  equipment 
and  facilities  are  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  the  traveler  and  the  shipper  and  not 
the  other  way  around.  Transportation  to 
airports,  whether  by  public  conveyance  or 
private  vehicle,  is  as  much  a  part  of  a 
traveler's  Journey  as  the  time  he  spends 
in  the  air,  and  must  never  be  viewed  as  a 
separate  subject.  A  plane  travels  from 
airport  to  airport,  but  a  person  travels 
from  door  to  door.  I  have  directed  the 
Secretary  of  TranqMrtatlon  to  give  spe- 
cial attention  to  all  the  components  of  a 
Journey  in  new  plans  for  airways  and  air- 
ports improvements. 

ITNANCINO  AIB  TkANSPOBTATXON  rAdUTIXS 

The  Federal  Ctovemment  must  exert 
new  leadership  In  the  development  of 
transportation,  in  the  integration  of  the 
various  modes,  and  In  supporting  pro- 
grams of  national  urgency. 

However,  the  added  burden  of  financ- 
ing future  air  transportation  facilities  ^ 
should  not  be  thrust  uix>n  the  general 
taxpayer.  The  various  users  of  the  sys- 
tem, who  will  benefit  from  the  develop- 
ments, should  assume  the  responsibility 
for  the  costs  of  the  program.  By  appor- 
tioning the  costs  of  airways  and  airports 
improvements  among  all  the  users,  the 
progress  of  civil  aviation  should  be  sup- 
ported on  an  equitable,  pay-as-we-grow 
basis. 


At  preeoit.  the  Treasury  obtains  rev- 
enues, generally  regarded  as  airways 
user  charges,  from  airline  passengers 
who  pay  a  five  per  cent  tax  on  the  tickets 
they  buy.  and  from  the  operators  of  air- 
craft who  pay  a  tax  at  the  effective  rate 
of  two  cents  a  gallon  on  aviation  gaso- 
line. The  revenues  obtained  from  these 
taxes  are  not  applied  directly  to  airways 
expenditures.  They  are  either  earmarked 
for  other  purposes  or  go  into  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  Treasury.  , 

I  propose  that  there  be  estaolished  a 
revised  and  expanded  schedule  of  taxes 
as  follows,  the  revenues  from  which 
would  be  placed  in  a  Designated  Ac- 
count in  the  Treasiu7  to  be  used  only  to 
defray  costs  incurred  in  the  airport  and 
airway  programs: 
— A  tax  of  eight  percent  on  airline 

tickets  for  domestic  fiights 
— A  tax  of  $3  on  passenger  tickets 
for  most  international  fiights,  be- 
ginning in  the  United  States 
— A  tax  of  five  per  cent  on  air  freight 

waybills 
— A  tax  of  nine  cents  a  gallon  on  all 

fuels  used  by  general  aviation. 
This  new  tax  schedule  would  generate 
about  $589  million  in  revenues  In  fiscal 
jrear  1970,  compared  with  the  revenues 
of  $295  million  under  existing  taxes. 
To  sum  up : 

— For  the  airline  passenger,  the  pro- 
posed legislation  would  save  his  time 
and  add  to  his  safety. 
— For  the  air  shipper,  it  would  expedite 
the  movement  of  his  goods,  thereby 
permitting  him  to  Improve  his  serv- 
ices. 
— For  the  private  aircraft  owner,  It 
would    provide    improved    facilities 
and  additional  airports. 
—For   the   airline.   It   would   permit 
greater  efBclencles  and  enable  the 
carrier  to  expand  Its  markets  by  pro- 
viding greater  passenger  conveni- 
ence. 
In  short,  the  airways  and  airports  sys- 
tem which  long  ago  came  of  age  will 
come  to  maturity.  Those  who  benefit 
most  will  be  those  who  most  bear  its  cost, 
and  the  nation  as  a  whole  will  gain  from 
aviation's  proven  impetus  to  economic 
growth. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  programs 
being  proposed  axe  mutually  dependent 
and  must  be  viewed  together.  We  must 
act  to  Increase  revenues  concurrently 
with  any  action  to  authorize  expendi- 
tures; prudent  fiscal  management  will 
not  permit  otherwise. 

These  proposals  are  necessary  to  the 
safety  and  convenience  of  a  large  portion 
of  our  mobile  population,  and  I  recom- 
mend their  early  enactment  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House.  June  IS,  1969. 


PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  ON  FUTURE 
OF  AIR  TRANSPORTAIION 

(Mr.  OERAIiD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Recoiu>.) 

Mr.  OERALX)  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  President's  message  on  the  future  of 
air  transportation  dramatically  points  up 
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the  need  for  a  new  and  expanded  pro- 
gram if  the  United  States  Is  to  move 
ahead  in  the  1970'8  to  provide  proper 
safety,  adequate  operational  facilities. 
and  sufficient  flnancing.  All  segments  of 
the  aviation  Industry  should  wholeheart- 
edly support  the  new  program  for  ex- 
panded operational  and  navigational  fa- 
cilities and  should  endorse  the  proposals 
for  greater  revenue  by  the  users  to  pay 
the  costs.  I  certainly  do. 

The  recommended  method  of  flnanc- 
ing is  one  constructive  proposal,  and  the 
Congress,  after  examining  other  alterna- 
tives, may  well  find  it  the  best.  By  rec- 
ommending a  package  proposal  for  ex- 
panded procurement  and  construction 
plus  additional  Federal  revenue  for  fi- 
nancing, the  President  has  presented  a 
constructive  program  that  Congress 
should  consider  and  approve  promptly, 
llie  single  legislative  package  approach 
is  the  only  answer  to  the  serious  prob- 
lem that  must  be  solved  if  we  are  to 
maintain  air  safety  and  aviation  prog- 
ress. 

Mr.  KUYKENDAIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  endorse  the  forward-looking 
program  enunciated  in  President  Nixon's 
message  on  the  future  of  air  transporta- 
tion. 

We  must  provide  for  an  orderly  ex- 
pansion of  civil  aviation  during  the  next 
10  years.  In  1968.  scheduled  airlines 
logged  over  150  million  passenger  trips. 
That  is  three  times  as  many  as  10  years 
ago.  At  the  same  time,  the  nonairline 
fleet  almost  doubled  and  the  use  of  air 
freight  quadrupled.  That  rate  of  increase 
Is  sure  to  continue  for  the  next  10  years — 
especially  if  we  prepare  for  it  now. 

FY)r  this  reason  I  am  in  complete  sup- 
port of  the  President's  proposal  of  ex- 
pending around  $250  million  annually 
for  construction  of  airways  facilities  and 
equipment.  The  average  of  $93  million 
per  year  we  have  been  spending  simply 
is  not  geared  to  meet  our  current  require- 
ments. 

Although  our  Immediate  problem  is  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  1970's,  we  dare 
not  neglect  the  requirements  of  the  1980's 
in  our  planning.  Consequently,  this  pro- 
gram Includes  a  provision  for  a  doubling 
of  development  funds,  as  well  as  a  50- 
percent  expansion  for  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  air  traffic  system  in 
the  next  decade. 

Intelligent  and  timely  planning  for 
growth  makes  good  sense  because  it  saves 
us  money  in  the  long  nm  and  enables  us 
to  meet  our  needs  In  an  orderly  manner 
rather  than  on  moving  from  crisis  to 
crisis  as  we  have  been  doing  for  so  long. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  Webster's  Seventh  New  Collegiate 
Dictionary  offers  three  definitions  of 
transportation.  It  is  the  second  defini- 
tion which  struck  my  eye  as  I  glanced 
there  today.  It  defines  transportation 
this  way:  "Banishment  to  a  penal  col- 
ony." 

As  one  who  has  many,  many  times 
suffered  the  torments  of  the  damned 
trying  to  get  from  my  office  to  the  air- 
port, then  trying  to  get  a  flight  that 
suited  my  needs,  then  discovering  that 
the  flight  would  be  late  in  taking  off. 


then  discovering  that  we  would  be  fly- 
ing long  enough  in  a  holding  pattern 
over  some  crowded  airport  that  I  would 
have  time  to  read — for  the  50th  time — 
the  instructions  for  use  of  oxygen  ap- 
paratus, then  landing  to  discover  that  I 
now  had  to  make  my  way  many  miles 
to  the  meeting,  J  had  so  optimistically 
hoped  to  make  on  time — I  know  that 
traveling  can  be  a  modern  version  of 
penal  servitude. 

And  so  I  greet  the  President's  message 
with  a  hosanna  and  the  hope  that  this 
great,  bold,  needed  message  will  meet 
with  the  approval  of  all  Members  of  the 
Congress,  or  at  least  those  who  are  not 
circling  National  Airport  when  it  comes 
time  to  vote. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  air  travel  has 
enjoyed  a  fantastic  rate  of  growth  these 
past  few  years.  The  reason  is  simple — 
it  offers  the  utmost  in  convenience,  effi- 
ciency, safety,  and  enjoyment.  However, 
this  is  an  industry  that  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching a  "bottleneck." 

The  demand  for  aviation  services  has 
become  so  great  that  the  airspace  system 
necessary  to  accommodate  the  demand 
is  showing  signs  of  severe  strain.  The 
big  problem  is  an  airport  and  airway 
system  that  is  becoming  outstripped  by 
events.  Our  large  cities  are  particularly 
hard  pressed  for  enough  landing  facili- 
ties to  provide  for  an  efficient  flow  of  air 
traffic. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  exercise  a  role  of  leader- 
ship and  provide  financial  assistance. 
This  shoiild  be  done  in  the  form  of 
grants.  The  grants  csui  be  financed 
through  an  expanded  type  of  the  user 
tax,  as  proposed  by  the  President. 

We  must  react  now  in  assisting  the 
aviation  industry  to  meet  the  require- 
ments our  country  is  demanding. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of  Us 
in  Congress  are  affected  to  a  great  ex- 
tent by  the  transportation  industry,  and 
most  particularly  the  aviation  portion. 
Therefore,  we  know  firsthand  that  the 
feicilities  at  many  of  our  major  air  ter- 
minals are  deplorable.  There  seems  to  be 
more  and  more  time  consumed  in  need- 
less waiting  for  tickets,  baggage  service, 
and  space  for  taking  off  and  landing. 
Improvement  is  needed  now,  today.  We 
have  the  necessary  technology  to  accom- 
plish these  improvements.  The  major 
task  facing  us  today,  is  one  of  coordinat- 
ing Federal  and  local  planning  and  fi- 
nancing, thereby,  providing  an  atmos- 
phere of  friendly  cooperation  while 
working  In  unison. 

The  Federal  Government  must  lead  the 
way  with  leadership,  technology,  and 
grants.  If  we  fail  to  take  these  neces- 
sary steps,  future  growth  will  be  stymied, 
the  element  of  safety  could  become  a 
significant  factor,  and  the  services  we 
have  today  will  further  deteriorate. 

I  hope  all  responsible  Members  of  Con- 
gress will  support  the  President  in  his 
efforts  to  expand  the  Nation's  airport 
and  airway  system. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
posals of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  will  go  far  toward  breaking  the 
logjam  afflicting  present  day  air  travel 


in  this  country.  At  long  last  President 
Nixon  has  grappled  directly  with  the 
question  of  providing  adequate  fimding 
for  both  commercial  and  private  airport 
development  and  operation.  No  area  of 
greater  concern  to  growing  America 
presses  with  more  urgency  on  an  expand- 
ing people  than  that  of  air  safety,  ready 
mobility,  and  incentives  to  both  com- 
mercial and  general  aviation  operations. 

In  fiscal  1970  there  would  be  provided 
nearly  $200  miUion  to  help  finance  the 
development  of  airfield  facilities,  plan- 
ning for  airport  systems,  and  supple- 
menting local  and  State  airport  planning 
and  development.  Not  less  than  $25  mil- 
lion in  grants  would  be  available  to  aid 
in  the  development  of  airfields  used  sole- 
ly by  general  aviation. 

In  order  to  finance  such  operations  on 
an  assured  and  continuing  basis  it  is 
highly  advisable  to  provide  that  revenues 
from  airport  user  charges,  aviation  gaso- 
line and  fuel,  and  airline  tickets,  should 
be  earmarked  for  aviation  expenditures 
only.  This  has  not  been  done  to  date,  and 
it  is  needed  now.  The  increases  in  taxes 
are  carefully  weighted  so  as,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  experts  in  the  field,  not  to  dis- 
courage consumption  or  travel  to  the 
point  of  diminishing  returns.  As  the 
President  states  the  revenue  and  expen- 
diture programs  are  mutually  dependent. 
Failure  to  provied  for  revenues  to  meet 
the  charges  for  needed  safety  measures 
would  be  flscal  irresponsibility.  As  a 
member  of  the  House  Republican  task 
force  on  transportation  I  endorse  and 
support  President  Nixon's  recommenda- 
tions and  urge  their  speedy  implementa- 
tion by  this  Congress. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  add  my  voice  to  those 
commending  President  Nixon  today  for 
the  comprehensive  approach  of  his  mes- 
sage on  the  future  of  air  transportation. 

It  is  well  past  the  time  that  the  Nation 
needs  to  look  at  air  transportation  as  a 
whole,  not  as  just  the  sum  of  its  parts. 
We  need  to  consider  the  fact  that  the 
commercial  sdr  traveler  does  not  travel 
only  from  airport  to  airport.  He  travels 
from  his  office  to  his  customer's  office.  Or 
he  travels  from  his  home  to  the  home  of 
another.  He  does  not  travel  from  city  to 
city,  he  travels  from  door  to  door.  It  is 
necessary  to  consider  ground  transpor- 
tation to  and  from  the  airport,  parking 
facilities  and  air  terminal  services  as  well 
as  the  time  spent  in  the  air  to  get  a  pic- 
ture of  all  components  of  a  Journey.  Pies- 
Ident  Nixon  has  correctly  expressed  a 
concern  for  the  total  needs  of  trans- 
portation. 

We  further  need  to  consider  the  fact 
that  not  all  business  travel  is  commercial 
travel.  In  my  part  of  the  country,  in  cen- 
tral Wisconsin,  commercial  travel  and 
shipping  service  is  not  available  in  some 
cities  where  impoi-tant  industries  are  lo- 
cated. It  is  very  important  that  we  give 
proper  consideration  to  the  valuable  role 
of  general  aviation. 

Finally  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  the  problems  of  air  transportation 
are  not  entirely  problems  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Airport  terminal  facilities, 
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tor  Instanee,  an  •  rMpoiulbUlty  of  local 
airport  authorlttea. 

The  Federal  Oovemment  must  exert 
new  leadership  In  the  developownt  of  air 
traiuportatlon.  The  Preeldent's  thoufht- 
f  ul  analysis  of  the  problem  is  a  weloome 
first  step  toward  a  reevaluatlon  of  air 
transportation  policy. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  the  President's  messa«e. 

The  8PEAKXR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mlehlcan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  Is  Consent  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bUl  on  ttie  Consent  Calendar. 


DISCONTINUANCE  OP  ANNUAL  RE- 
PORT  TO  CONQRBSS  AS  TO  AD- 
MiflitfrUATIVK  SBTTLEMOrr  OP 
PERSONAL  PROPERTT  CLAIMS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bm  (HJl.  4244), 
to  discontinue  the  annimi  report  to 
Congress  as  to  the  administrative  set- 
tlement of  personal  property  claims  of 
mllltaiy  personnel  and  civilian  employ- 
ees. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanl- 
mount  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  re<iuest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDOTO  UNITED  STATES  CODE 
TO  AUTHORIZE  SECRETARY  CON- 
CERNED TO  MAKE  PARTIAL  PAY- 
MENTS ON  CERTAIN  CLAIMS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  4347). 
to  amend  section  2734  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
concerned  to  make  partial  payments  on 
certain  claims  which  are  certified  to 
Congress. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING  SECTION  336<ci  OP  THE 
IMMIGRATION  AND  NATIONALITY 
ACT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  ^H.R.  36M) 
to  amend  section  336 ic>  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  I  would  like  to  know  IX 
it  Is  the  Intent  of  those  who  have  pre- 
sented this  bill  that  It  leave  with  the 


rarlouB  States  of  the  Union  the  right  of 
deieimlnatlon.  foOowlng  naturattntlon, 
with  respect  to  complete  voting  prlv- 
Uege? 

Mr.  PEinHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  PEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  will 
In  no  way  interfere  with  the  operation 
of  any  State  election. 

Mr.  HALL.  This  would  not  affect  them 
at  any  time,  except  to  change  the  presi- 
dential election — the  general  elections — 
for  50  dajrs  prior  thereto? 

Mr.  PEIGHAN.  That  Is  the  only 
change:  permitting  naturalization  within 
the  (>eriod  of  60  days  preceding  a  general 
election. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  Is  the  gentleman  say- 
ing that  with  the  passage  of  this  bill  we 
would  no  longer  need  fear  block  voting 
and  colonization  of  votes  as  was  prac- 
ticed In  days  gone  by.  the  use  of  which 
at  one  time  brought  a  Member  to  Con- 
gress who  was  subsequently  thrown  out 
by  the  House?  Is  the  gentleman  saying 
that  the  laws  of  the  various  States  have 
been  so  amended  that  there  is  no  longer 
block  voting  or  colonization  of  votes? 

Mr.  PEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  see  no 
fear  of  block  voting  today.  This  merely 
provides  that  within  that  period  of  60 
days  preceding  a  general  election,  if  all 
the  requirements  of  the  law  are  complied 
with,  a  person  may  be  nationalized. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man's report  takes  note  of  the  fact  that, 
in  days  gone  by,  immigrants  were  the 
Tictlms  of  block  voting  and  oolonizatlan, 
as  it  was  called — colonization  of  voting. 
I  j\ist  want  to  be  sure  when  we  change  a 
law  with  respect  to  immigrants  that  the 
situatlofn  of  days  gone  by — and  an  un- 
holy situation  it  was — will  not  again 
recur. 

Mr.  PEIGHAN.  It  will  not.  because  in 
the  previous  instances  the  laws  govern- 
ing application  for  an  immigrant  to  be 
a  citlaen  were  not  as  stringently  en- 
forced as  they  are  at  the  present  time. 
The  residence  requirements  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  for  Natu- 
ralization and  the  stricter  election  laws 
enacted  by  the  States  now  effectively 
prevent  such  abuses. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  the  gentleman  Is 
giving  the  House  that  assurance? 

Mr.  PEIGHAN.  Yea.  indeed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  and  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R. 36ee 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houtt  of 
Repre$entativea  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  <n  CongretM  ataembled.  That  Mctloa 
336(0  of  the  Immigration  and  NatlonaUty 
Act  is  beret>y  amended  to  r«ad  as  foUows: 

"(C)   Except  a«  otherwise  apeclflcally  pro- 


vUtod  IB  tills  title,  no  final  hearing  ahaU  b« 
held  on  any  pettUon  for  naturaUzatton  nor 
•hall  any  peraon  be  naturalised  nor  shall  any 
oertlflcate  of  naturalisation  be  issued  by  any 
court  within  a  period  of  thirty  days  after  the 
filing  of  the  petition  for  naturalization.  The 
Attorney  Oeneral  may  waive  such  period  In 
an  Individual  case  If  he  finds  that  the  waiver 
will  be  In  the  public  Interest." 

The  bni  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the  call 
of  the  Consent  Calendar. 


AMENDING  SECTION  336(c)  OF  THE 
IMMIGRATION  AND  NATIONAL- 
ITY ACT 

(Mr.  R3GHAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkookd  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Bdr.  PEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Intro- 
duced H.R.  3666  to  repeal  that  part  of 
section  336(c)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  which  serves  no  useful 
purpose  today  and  which  merely  results 
in  an  inconvenience  to  petitioners  Yor 
naturalization,  administrative  person- 
nel, and  the  courts. 

Section  336(c)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  bars  the  taking  of 
the  final  oath  and  acquisition  of  U.S 
citizenship  within  the  60-day  peri- 
od preceding  a  general  election.  This 
provision  was  incorporated  in  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  from 
prior  laws  which  were  enacted  to  pre- 
vent the  old  political  bosses  from  rush- 
ing aliens  through  naturalization  mere- 
ly to  vote  in  a  particular  election.  Today, 
there  are  strict  election  laws  enacted  by 
every  State  and  by  local  Jurisdictions 
which  effectively  prevent  such  abases. 
This  bill  is  a  result  of  consultations  with 
bar  associations  which  endorse  Its  en- 
actment and  ofiScials  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  who  recommend  enactment. 
Naturalization  for  an  alien  is  a  most  Im- 
portant step  and  the  law  should  be 
amended,  where  needed,  to  assure  the 
orderly  course  of  naturalization  pro- 
ceedings. 


OLDER    AMERICANS    ACT    AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1969 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
11235)  to  amend  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965,  and  for  other  purposes,  as 
amended. 

TTie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJt.  11235 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Tliat  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Older  Americans 
Act  Amendments  of  1M9". 

ErrrifSioN  or  pxocaAifs 

Sxc.  2.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
301  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1065  (42 
■U.3C.  3021)  Is  amended  by  striking  "and  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970,  and  the 
two  succMdlng  fiscal  years,  such  sums  as 
the  Congress  may  hereafter  authorlae  by 
law"    and    Inserting    In    lieu    thereof   "•20,- 


I    - 
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000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1970,  $26,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1071,  and  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jiuie  30,  1972". 

(b)  Section  603  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
3053)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  such  sums  may 
be  appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  here- 
after authorize  by  law"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$12,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1970,  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and  $20,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1072". 

EXTENSION    or    DITRATION    OF    PROJECT    StTPPORT 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Bffectlve  with  respect  to  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  yeers  beginning  after 
June  30,  1969.  the  last  sentence  of  section 
302(c)  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1065 
(42  U.S.C.  3022)  Is  amended: 

(1)  by  Inserting  "such  percentage  of  the 
cost  of  any  project  as  the  State  agency  -(des- 
ignated or  established  pursuant  to  section 
303(a)(1))  may  provide  but  not  In  excess 
of"  before  "75  per  centum"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "the  third  year  of  such 
project"  and  all  that  follows  down  to  but 
excluding  the  period  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  third  and  any  subsequent  year 
of  such  project". 

(b)  Effective  with  respect  to  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  yeers  beginning  after  June  30. 
1969,  section  303(a)(2)  (42  X7.S.C.  3023)  of 
such  Act  la  amended  by  striking  out  "after 
termination  of  Federal  financial  support  un- 
der this  title". 

STATE  PIAN   KEQtmXMENTS   FOB  PLANNING. 
COOROIItATION.  AND  EVALUATION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Effective  with  respect  to  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  years  beginning  after 
June  30.  1969,  section  303(a)  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1065  (42  U.S.C.  3023)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ".  and  for  coordi- 
nating the  activities  of  such  agencies  and 
organizations  to  the  extent  feasible"  in 
clause  (3);  by  redesignating  clauses  (4) 
through  (8)  as  clauses  (5)  through  (0),  re- 
spectively; and  by  adding  the  following  new 
clause  after  clause  (3) : 

"(4)  iH^vldes  for  statewide  planning,  co- 
ordination, and  evaluation  of  programs  and 
activities  related  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
In  accordance  with  criteria  established  by 
the  Secretary  after  consulUtlon  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  agencies  established 
or  designated   as  provided  In  clause   (1);". 

(b)  Effective  for  fiscal  years  beginning 
after  June  30,  1060,  section  304  of  the  Older 
Americana  Act  of  1065  (42  U.S.C.  3024)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"PLANNINO,  COORDINATION,  AND  EVALUATION  AND 
ADMINISTRATION   OV  STATE  PLANS 

"Sec  304.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $5,000,000  each  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  the  next  two 
fiscal  years  for  making  grants  to  each  State, 
which  has  a  State  plan  approved  under  this 
title,  to  pay  such  percentage,  not  In  excess 
of  75  per  centum,  as  the  State  agency  (estab- 
lished or  designated  as  provided  in  section 
303(a)  (1) )  may  provide,  of  the  costs  of  plan- 
ning, coordinating,  and  evaluating  programs 
and  activities  related  to  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  and  of  administering  the  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  this  title. 

"(b)  (1)  Prcwn  the  sum  appropriated  for  a 
fiscal  year  under  subsection  (a),  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Guam,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  and  American  Samoa  shall  be 
allotted  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  of  1 
per  centum  of  such  sum  or  $25,000,  whichever 
Is  greater,  and  each  other  State  shall  be  allot- 
ted an  amount  equal  to  1  per  centum  of  such 
sum. 

"(2)  From  the  remainder  of  the  sum  so 
appropriated  for  a  fiscal  year  each  State  shall 
be  allotted  an  additional  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  such  remainder  as  the  pop- 
ulation aged  sixty-five  or  over  In  such  State 
bears  to  the  population  aged  sixty-five  or  over 


in  all  of  the  States,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent  in- 
formation available  to  him.  Including  any 
relevant  data  furnished  to  him  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

"(3)  A  State's  allotment  for  a  fiscal  year 
under  this  section  shall  be  equal  to  the  simi 
of  the  amounts  allotted  to  It  under  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2);  except  that  If  such  sum 
Is  for  any  State,  other  than  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, Guam,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  and  American  Samoa,  less 
than  $75,000  it  shall  be  Increased  to  that 
amount,  the  total  of  the  Increases  thereby 
required  being  derived  by  proportionately 
reducing  such  sum  for  each  of  the  remaining 
States  (except  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and 
American  Samoa),  but  with  such  adjust- 
ments as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  such 
sum  for  any  of  such  remaining  States  from 
being  reduced   to  less  than  $75,000. 

"(c)  The  amount  of  any  allotment  to  a 
State  under  subsection  (b)  for  any  fiscal 
year  which  the  Secretary  determines  will  not 
be  required  for  meeting  the  costs  in  such 
State  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
reallotted  frmn  time  to  time,  on  such  dates 
as  the  Secretary  may  fix,  to  other  States 
which  the  Secretary  determines  (1)  have 
need  In  meeting  the  costs  referred  to  In  sub- 
section (a)  for  sums  In  excess  of  those  pre- 
viously allotted  to  them  under  subsection 
(b)  and  (2)  will  be  able  to  use  such  excess 
amounts  for  meeting  such  costs  during  the 
period  for  which  the  original  allotment  was 
available.  Such  reallotments  shall  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  such  need  and  ability,  after 
taking  Into  consideration  the  population 
aged  sixty-five  or  over.  Any  amount  so  re- 
allotted  to  a  State  shall  be  deemed  part  of 
Its  allotment  under  subsection  (b). 

"(d)  The  allotment  of  any  State  under 
subsection  (b)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
available  for  payments  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion to  State  agencies  which  have  provided 
reasonable  assurance  that  there  will  be  ex- 
pended for  the  purposes  for  which  such  pay- 
ments are  made,  for  the  year  for  which  such 
payments  are  made  and  from  funds  from 
State  sources,  not  less  than  the  amount  ex- 
pended for  such  purposes  from  such  funds 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1960." 

(c)(1)  The  heading  of  title  HI  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  Is  amended  to  read 
"TITLE  in— GRANTS  FOR  STATE  AND 
COMMUNITY  PROGRAMS  ON  AGING". 

(d)  Section  302  of  such  act  Is  amended 
by— 

(1)  deleting  the  word  "title"  In  subsection 
(a)(3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion"; and 

(2)  deleting  the  phrase  "for  carrying  out 
the  State  plan  (If  any)  approved  under  this 
title"  In  subsection  (b)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "for  grants  with  respect  to  projects 
In  the  State  under  this  title". 

AtTTHORIZATION    OF    AREAWIDE    MODEL    PROJECTS 
UNDER  TITLE  IH 

Sec.  5.  Title  in  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
Of  1965  is  amended  by  redesignating  section 
305  as  section  306,  and  Inserting  after  sec- 
tion 304  the  following  new  section: 

'aREAWIDE    MODEL    PROJECTS 

"Sec.  305  (a).  The  Secretary  Is  authorized, 
upon  such  terms  as  he  may  deem  appro- 
priate, to  make  grants  to  or  contracts  with 
State  agencies  established  or  designated  as 
provided  In  section  303(a)  (1)  to  pay  not  to 
exceed  75  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the 
development  and  operation  of  statewide,  re- 
gional, metropolitan  area,  county,  city,  car 
other  areawide  model  projects  for  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  to  be  conducted 
by  such  State  agencies  (directly  or  through 
contract  real  arrangements).  Such  projects 
shall  provide  services  for,  or  create  opportuni- 
ties for,  older  persons,  and  shall  be  in  fields 
of  service  and  for  categories  of  older  persons 
determined  in  accordance  with  regulations 


prescribed  by  the  Secretarj-  after  consultation 
with  representatives  of  such  State  agencies. 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  section  $5,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and 
$10,CKX),000  each  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971,  and  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972." 

reallotment 

Sec.  6.  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (bi 
of  section  302  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965  (42  U.S.C.  3022)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  State  notifies  the  Secretary  will"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  Secretary  de- 
termines will". 

EXTENSION  OF  CONTRACT  AUTHOHITT  FOR 
RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  PROJECTS 

Sec  7.  (a)  Section  401  of  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1065  (42  use.  3031)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "any  such  agency"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "any  agency". 

(b)  Such  section  Is  further  amended  by 
(1)  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (c);  (2)  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (d)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ";";  and  (3)  Inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(e)  to  collect  and  disseminate,  through 
publications  and  other  appropriate  means. 
Information  concerning  research  findings, 
demonstration  results,  and  other  materials 
developed  In  connection  with  activities  as- 
sisted under  this  title;  or 

"(f)  to  conduct  conferences  and  other 
meetings  for  the  purposes  of  facilitating  ex- 
change of  Information  and  stimulating  new 
approaches  with  respect  to  activities  related 
to  the  purposes  of  this  title." 

TRAINING  PROJECTS 

Sec  8.  Section  501  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965  (42  use.  3041)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  501.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  any  public  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate agency,  organization,  or  institution  and 
contracts  with  any  agency,  organization,  or 
Institution,  for — 

"(a)  the  specialized  training  of  persons 
employed  or  preparing  for  employment  in 
carrying  out  programs  related  to  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  and  the  development  of  currlcu- 
lums  for  such  training; 

"(b)  the  conduct  of  studies  of  the  need 
for  trained  personnel  to  carry  out  such  pro- 
grams; 

"(c)  the  preparation  and  dissemination  of 
materials,  including  audiovisual  materials 
and  printed  materials,  for  use  in  recruit- 
ment and  training  of  such  personnel; 

"(d)  the  conduct  of  conferences  and  other 
meetings  for  the  purposes  of  facilitating  ex- 
change of  Information  and  stimulating  new 
approaches  with  respect  to  activities  related 
to  the  purposes  of  this  title;  and 

"(e)  the  publication  and  distribution  of 
information  concerning  studies,  findings, 
and  other  materials  developed  in  connection 
with  activities  under  this  title." 

NATIONAL  OLDER  AMERICANS  VOLUNTEER 
PROGRAM 

Sec  9.  The  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  is 
amended  by  redesignating  title  VI  as  title 
VII  and  sections  601,  602,  and  603  as  sec- 
tions 701,  702,  and  703,  respectively,  and  by 
inserting  after  title  V  the  following  new 
title: 

"TITLE     VI— NATIONAL     OLDER     AMERI- 
CANS VOLUNTEER  PROGRAM 
"Part  A — Retired  Senior  Volunteer 
Program 
"grants  and  contracts  for  volunteer 

SERVICE   projects 

"Sec.  601.  (a)  In  order  to  help  retired  per- 
sons to  avail  themselves  of  opportunities  for 
voluntary  service  in  their  community,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to 
State  agencies  (established  or  designated 
pursuant  to  section  303(a)(1))  or  grants  to 
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or  eontr*et*  with  aClxar  pnbUo  and  aoa- 
proAt  prlTftU  ■gww<—  aad  orfuUaftttoaa  to 
pay  pajrt  or  ail  of  th*  ooata  for  thm  davalop- 
meat  or  oporaUon,  or  botli.  of  voluAtaor 
■enrloo  prognuns  undar  thla  ■ection.  If  bo 
det«nninaa  In  aocordanc*  with  aueh  nfu- 
lauona  aa  ba  may  praacrlba  that — 

"(1)  volunteera  shall  not  b«  compenaatad 
for  other  than  transportation,  meaU,  and 
other  out-of-pocket  expenaea  incident  to 
their  aarrtcaa; 

"(3)  only  Individuals  aged  sixty  or  over 
wUl  provide  aerrlcaa  in  the  program  (except 
for  administrative  purposes  >,  and  such  serv- 
ices will  be  performed  in  the  cooununlty 
where  auch  ladlvtduals  realde  or  In  nearby 
coaununltlaa  either  (a)  on  publicly  owned 
and  operated  faculties  or  projects,  or  (b)  on 
local  projects  sponsored  by  private  nonprofit 
organ laaOons  (other  than  political  partlea), 
other  than  projects  Involving  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  or  maintenance  of  so  much 
of  any  facility  used  or  to  be  used  for  sectarian 
Instruction  or  as  a  place  for  religious 
worship; 

"(3)  the  program  will  not  result  In  the  dis- 
placement of  employed  workers  or  Impair 
existing  contracts  for  services; 

""(i)  th»  program  Includes  such  ahort- 
tHiu  UmteAng  as  may  be  neceaaary  to  make 
the  moat  effective  use  of  the  skills  and  tal- 
ents oX  those  Individuals  who  are  participat- 
ing, and  provides  for  the  payment  of  the 
reasonable  expense*  of  trainees; 

"(5)  the  program  Is  being  established  and 
will  be  carried  out  with  the  advice  of  persons 
competent  In  the  field  of  service  being  staffed, 
and  of  persons  with  interest  In  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  needs  of  older  persons;  and 

"(0)  the  program  Is  coordinated  with 
other  related  Federal  and  State  programs. 

"(b)  Payments  under  this  part  pursuant 
to  a  grant  or  contract  may  be  made  (aftar 
Beceasary  adjustment.  In  the  case  of  grants, 
on  account  of  previously  made  overpayments 
or  underpaynkents)  In  advance  or  by  way  of 
rsimburssiiii)  n  t.  in  such  installments  and  on 
such  conditions,  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine. 

"(c)  Tlie  Secretary  shall  not  award  any 
gnat  or  contract  under  this  part  for  a  proj- 
ect in  any  State  to  any  agency  or  organiza- 
tion unless.  If  such  State  has  a  State  agency 
established  or  designated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 303(a)  (1),  such  agency  Is  the  redpleat 
of  the  award  or  such  agency  has  had  not  lais 
than  sixty  days  in  which  to  review  the  proj- 
ect appUoatlon  aAd  make  reoommendaUons 
thereon. 

"ADTHOUBATXOirS  ov  SFPaonuATiotrs 
"Sbc.  003.  There  are  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated, for  grants  or  contracts  under  this 
part.  98,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1970,  910.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1971,  and  915,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972. 

"PAST  a — Foerxs  osANDPAasNT  paoGaAM 
"SBC.  611.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorised 
to  make  grants  to  or  contracts  with  public 
and  nonprofit  private  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions to  pay  not  to  exceed  90  per  centxun  of 
the  cost  of  the  development  and  operation 
of  projects  designed  to  provide  opportunities 
for  low-Income  persons  aged  sixty  or  orer 
to  render  supportive  person-to-person  serr- 
Ices  In  health,  education,  welfare,  and  re- 
lated settings  bo  children  having  exceptional 
naeda.  including  serrlcas  as  "Faster  Orand- 
parenbs"  to  children  receiving  oare  in  hos- 
pitals, homes  for  dependent  and  naglected 
children,  or  other  est* bits hments  providing 
care  for  children  with  special  needs. 

"(b)  Payments  under  this  part  pursuant 
to  a  grant  or  contract  may  be  made  (after 
neoesaary  adjustment.  In  the  case  of  grants, 
on  aeeount  of  previously  mad*  orerpayment* 
or  underpayments)  In  advance  or  hj  wmj  at 
rolmbiii  semen t.  In  such  laartaamint*  ^M  oa 
such  eoordltlooa,  *■  tb*  Ssoretuy  amj 


"oosncnoMS  or  outrt*  awo  oormucn 

"9*c.  Bit.  (a)(1)  In  administering  t>ii« 
part  the  Secretary  shall— 

"(A)  assure  that  the  participants  In  any 
project  are  older  persons  of  low  Income 
who  are  no  longer  In  the  regular  work  force; 

"(B)  award  a  grant  or  contract  only  if  he 
determines  that  the  project  will  not  result 
In  the  displacement  of  employed  workers  or 
Impair  existing  contracts  for  set  vices. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  not  award  a  grant 
or  contract  under  this  part  which  Involves  a 
project  proposed  to  be  carried  out  throughout 
the  State  or  over  an  are*  more  comprehensive 
than  one  community  unless— 

"(A)  the  Stat*  agency  (established  or  des- 
ignated under  aeetlon  303(a)  (1) )  Is  theappU- 
cant  for  such  grant  or  contract  or.  if  not. 
such  agency  has  been  afforded  a  reasonable 
opportunity  to  apply  for  and  receive  such 
award  and  to  administer  or  supervise  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  project:  and 

"(B)  tn  cases  in  which  such  agency  Is  not 
the  grantee  or  contractor  (Including  cases 
to  which  subparagraph  (A)  applies  but  In 
which  such  agency  has  not  availed  Itself  of 
the  opportunity  to  apply  for  and  receive  such 
award),  the  application  contains  or  Is  sup- 
ported by  satisfactory  assurance  that  the 
project  has  been  developed,  and  will  to  the 
extent  appropriate  be  conducted  In  consulta- 
tion with,  or  with  the  participation  of,  such 
agency. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  not  award  a  grant 
or  contract  under  this  Utie  which  Involve*  a 
project  proposed  to  be  undertaken  enUivly 
In  a  conununlty  served  by  a  community  ac- 
tion agency  unlea*— 

"(A)  such  agency  is  the  applicant  for  stich 
grant  or  contract  or.  If  not,  such  agency  has 
been  afforded  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
apply  for  and  receive  such  award  and  to  ad- 
minister or  supervise  the  administration  of 
the  project;  and 

"(B)  In  cases  in  which  such  agency  is  not 
the  grantee  or  contractor  (Including  cases  to 
which  subparagraph  (A)  applies  but  in 
which  such  agency  has  not  availed  Itseif  of 
the  opportumty  to  apply  for  and  receive 
such  award),  the  application  contains  or  Is 
supported  by  satisfactory  assurance  that  the 
project  has  t>een  developed,  and  will  to  the 
extent  appropriate  be  conducted  in  consul- 
tation with,  or  with  the  participation  of. 
siich  agency;  and 

"(C)  If  such  SUte  has  a  State  agency  es- 
tablished or  designated  pursuant  to  section 
303(a)(1).  such  agency  has  bad  not  less 
than  46  days  in  which  to  review  the  project 

application       and       make       r«»Anmn^>nrtatlr»fM 

thereon. 

"(b)  The  term  'community  action  agency', 
as  used  in  this  section,  means  a  community 
action  agency  established  under  title  n  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  19M. 

"IMTKKAOSMCT  COOPKBATXOIf 

"Sec.  613.  In  administering  this  part,  the 
Secretary  shall  consult  with  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  the  Department  of 
Labor,  and  any  other  Federal  agencies  ad- 
ministering relevant  programs  with  a  view 
to  achieving  optimal  coordination  with  such 
other  programs  and  shall  promote  the  oo- 
ordlnation  of  projects  under  this  part  with 
other  public  or  private  programs  or  projects 
carried  out  at  Stat*  and  local  levels.  Such 
Federal  agencies  ahall  cooperate  with  the 
Secretary  in  disseminating  information 
about  the  availability  of  aasUtanc*  under 
this  part  and  in  promoting  the  Identification 
and  Interest  of  low-lnooms  older  person* 
whose  services  may  be  utilised  in  projeoU 
under  this  part. 

"AU 1 HUUBATIOM    OT   At  I  SUl  aiAtlOW 

"Sbc.  614.  There  are  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  grants  or  contracts  under  this 
part.  $16,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1070,  930iX)0,000  for  the  fiscal  ye«r 
endlnf  Jone  30,  1971.  and  925.000j000  for  tb* 
ending  June  30, 1972. 


>r  m  PACIFIC  XBLAiriM 
Sac.  10.  (a)  atetlon  102(3)  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  3002)  is 
amended  by  striking  "and  American  Samoa" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof,  "American 
Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Trrttory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands". 

(b)  Section  302(a)(1)  of  such  Act  (42 
VJS.C.  3022)  Is  amended  by  striking  "and 
American  Samoa"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "American  Samoa  and  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands". 


rAWcx 

Sac.  11.  For  the  purpoees  at  secUon  701  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  pay- 
ments made  to  or  on  behalf  of  any  person 
under  a  project  (of  the  kind  formerly  carried 
on  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964)  assisted  under  the  title  VI  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965,  added  thereto  by  this 
Act,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  payments  made 
to  or  on  behalf  of  such  person  under  title  I 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

BVALUATIOir 

Skc.  12.  The  title  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965  herein  redesignated  as  title  vn 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"EVALUATION    OP   FSOOaAMS 

"Sac.  704.  Such  portion  of  any  approprta- 
tlon  tinder  Utle  in  or  VI  or  section  703  for 
any  fiscal  year  ending  after  June  30.  1969,  as 
the  Secretary  may  determine,  but  not  exceed- 
ing I  per  centum  thereof,  shall  be  available  to 
the  Secretary  for  evaluation  (directly  or  by 
grants  or  contracts)  of  the  programs  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  and,  in  the  case  of  al- 
lotments from  such  an  appropriation,  the 
amount  available  for  such  allotments  (and 
the  amount  deemed  appropriated  therefor) 
shall  be  reduced  accordingly." 

JOINT  rtTHDiNa  OP  paojacn 
Sec.  13.  The  Older  Americans  Aot  U  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof)  after 
eecUon  704.  added  by  section  12  of  this  Aot) 
the  following  new  i 


"jotsr  rvimaio  or  pkojects 
"Sac.  70S.  Pursuant  to  reguUtlons  pre- 
scribed by  the  President,  where  funds  are 
advanced  for  a  single  project  by  more  than 
one  Federal  agency  to  an  agency,  organiza- 
tion, institution,  or  person  assisted  under 
this  Act.  any  one  Federal  agency  may  be 
designated  to  act  for  all  in  administering  the 
funds  advanced.  In  such  casas,  a  single  non- 
Federal  share  requirement  may  be  estab- 
lished according  to  the  proportion  of  funds 
advanced  by  each  Federal  agency,  and  any 
such  agency  may  waive  any  technical  grant 
or  contract  requirement  (as  defined  by  such 
regulations)  which  U  inconsistent  with  the 
iilnrillar  requirements  of  the  admlnlsterlnr 
agency  or  which  the  administering  agency 
do**  not  Impo**." 

The  SPEAKER.  I*  a  second  de- 
Qunded? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  before  the  Houae  for  its 
oocskleratlaD  HH.  11285,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965.  Much 
of  the  credit  for  this  inu>ortant  piece  of 
legislation  goes  to  two  of  our  distin- 
guished colleagues.  Congressman  Buoz- 
MAs  of  Indiana  and  Congressman  Rod 
of  New  York,  who  have  worked  closely 
together  on  the  development  ot  this  bllL 
Mr.  BKAomas  and  tbe  memberB  of  his 
Select  Sttbeommittee  on  Bdncation  held 
hearings  on  a  number  of  blUa  to  amend 
the  Older  Americans  Act.  and  as  a  result 
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of  their  deliberations  recommended  the 
bill  we  are  considering  today.  I  heartily 
endorse  their  recommendations  as  do  the 
other  members  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

I  do  not  need  to  point  out  how  great  a 
debt  we  owe  to  our  older  citizens.  They 
have  given  of  themselves  to  make  this 
country,  and  now  we  must  act  to  insure 
for  them  a  life  of  dignity  and  honor  in 
retirement. 

In  1965  Congress  took  historic  action 
in  passing  the  Older  Americans  Act.  As 
a  result  of  this  action,  over  1,000  pro- 
grams benefiting  older  Americans  have 
been  Initiated.  Priorities  in  these  pro- 
grams have  been  primarily  determined 
by  the  States  in  cooperation  with  lo- 
cal community  leadership.  In  addition, 
this  Federal-state-local  partnership  has 
stimulated  greater  commitment  by  pri- 
vate auspices  on  behalf  of  the  older  citi- 
zen. H.R.  11235  is  designed  to  make  the 
program  even  more  responsive  to  the 
hopes  of  older  Americans  smd  to 
strengthen  the  capabilities  of  State  agen- 
cies to  fulfill  the  objectives  set  by  Con- 
gress in  the  1965  act. 

Specifically,  the  amendments  will  ex- 
tend the  duration  of  the  grant  programs 
of  the  act ;  promote  planning  and  coordi- 
nated action  on  behalf  of  older  people 
at  the  State  level;  (>ermit  States  to  con- 
tinue beyond  the  third  year  community 
projects  providing  important  services; 
and  offer  older  persons  opportunltites  to 
be  of  service  to  their  less  fortunate  neigh- 
bors. 

These  are  strong  foundation  blocks  in 
building  a  network  of  services  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  Nation's  elderly.  Ac- 
tion is  essential  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  is  experiencing  a  net 
gain  daily  of  over  800  persons  in  the  65- 
plus  age  group.  This  is  1  million  new  citi- 
sens  of  retirement  age  every  3  years.  At 
the  same  time,  technological  advances 
are  reducing  the  need  for  man  as  a  pro- 
ducer in  our  economy.  We  have  been 
able  to  retire  manpower  at  earlier  ages. 
The  combination  of  increased  lifespan 
and  lower  retirement  age  h£is  created 
both  a  privilege  and  a  dilemma  for  our 
Nation.  For  the  first  time  In  history, 
every  citizen  appears  assured  of  a  re- 
tirement period  in  his  life.  That  period 
averages  nearly  14  years  and  represents 
over  30,000  hours  of  time.  How  to  live  in 
dignity  on  a  fixed  income  and  occupy 
that  time  in  activities  which  give  a  sense 
of  purpose  to  life  is  the  dilemma.  It  has 
national  significance  because  of  the  num- 
bers facing  this  dilemma  and  the  rising 
cost  of  living  in  the  retirement  years. 
For  example,  some  68  years  ago  there 
were  slightly  over  3  million  iiersons  over 
age  65  in  the  United  States.  In  the  next 
30  years  the  number  doubled  to  six  and 
a  half  million.  But  in  the  next  30-year 
period  from  1930  to  1960,  the  number  in- 
creased to  over  I6V2  million  persons  65 
plus;  and  in  the  last  8  years,  there  has 
been  an  additional  increase  of  three  and 
a  half  million  persons  in  this  age  group. 
The  startling  fact  is  that  the  projec- 
tions of  approximately  30  million  over 
age  65  within  30  years  is  very  likely  to 
be  too  conservative,  due  to  the  advances 
In  medical  knowledge  in  such  diseases  of 
the  elderly  m  heart  disease  and  cancer. 


Tills  Nation  must  act  today  to  meet 

the  challenges  and  the  opportunities 
which  such  advances  are  bringing  about. 
To  fail  to  act  now  to  strengthen  State 
and  local  capabilities  to  cope  with  these 
issues  at  the  individual  and  community 
level  is  to  invite  complex  national  issues 
In  the  future. 

I  can  speak  with  special  enthusiasm 
for  these  amendments  for  they  are  based 
on  positive  plans  rather  than  as  a  sim- 
ple reaction  to  problems  already  over- 
whelming us. 

The  strengthening  of  the  State  agen- 
cies on  aging  is  essential  if  the  intent 
of  Congress  as  expressed  in  section  101 
of  the  Older  Americans  Act  is  to  be  real- 
ized. Testimony  has  supported  the  need 
for  a  strong,  viable  unit  on  aging  which 
can  plan,  coordinate,  stimulate  and  give 
focus  and  visibility  to  the  issues  in  aging. 
As  existing  agencies  and  Institutions 
seek  to  meet  responsibilities,  greater 
need  to  coordinate  resources  and  ener- 
gies has  become  evident.  As  private  and 
local  concerns  are  expressed,  greater  ca- 
pacity for  consultation  and  expert  lead- 
ership are  demanded  of  the  State 
agencies  designated  under  the  Older 
Americans  Act.  It  has  become  evident 
that  a  substantial  strengthening  of  the 
State  agencies  is  imperative  if  local 
resolution  of  many  of  the  present  and 
potential  Issues  in  aging  is  to  be  a  key 
part  of  our  Nation's  program. 

State  agencies  on  aging  are  also  given 
increased  authority  to  determine  the 
time  period  for  Federal  support  of  title 
III  projects.  Under  present  law.  Federal 
support  Is  available  for  3  years  on  a  de- 
clining 75-  60-,  50-percent  matching  for- 
mula. Upon  enactment  of  these  amend- 
ments the  States  would  be  able  to  con- 
tinue funding  projects  with  Federal 
moneys  at  not  more  than  a  50-percent 
matching  level.  The  States  would  be  ex- 
pected to  carefully  evaluate  projects  to 
determine  their  merits  before  continu- 
ing support  beyond  the  third  year. 

In  addition,  the  bUl  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  make  grants  to  and  contracts 
with  State  agencies  on  aging  for  area- 
wide  model  projects.  These  projects 
would  provide  services  or  create  oppor- 
tunities for  older  persons,  and  would  be 
in  fields  of  service  and  for  categories  of 
older  persons  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary in  consultation  with  the  State  agen- 
cies. The  projects  would  provide  State 
agencies  an  important  new  tool  for  the 
development  of  statewide,  regional,  met- 
ropolitan area,  county,  city,  or  other 
areawide  model  projects. 

I  am  also  enthusiastic  about  the  new 
national  older  Americans  volunteer  pro- 
gram which  these  amendments  author- 
ize. Older  Americans  need  more  oppor- 
tunity to  give,  to  have  purpose,  and  to 
share  the  experiences  they  have  built 
up  over  their  lifetimes. 

Since  passage  of  the  original  act  in 
1965,  many  opportunities  for  work,  rec- 
reation, and  education  have  been  devel- 
oped. Hundreds  of  senior  centers  have 
been  established.  Part-time  jobs  have 
been  found  for  older  people.  Services 
such  as  homemakers,  housekeeping,  and 
shopping  assistance  have  made  it  possi- 
ble for  many  older  people  to  live  inde- 


pendently, even  though  they  may  be  tem- 
porarily ill,  or  frail.  For  the  homebound 
older  persons,  friendly  visiting  and  tele- 
phone reassurance  services  are  helping 
those  people  to  realize  that  someone  is 
concerned  for  their  welfare. 

This,  I  think,  is  a  striking  combina- 
tion of  one  older  person's  need  to  be  use- 
ful, with  another's  need  to  combat  lone- 
liness. In  this,  we  add  the  ingredients  of 
heart  and  liope  to  the  more  mundane 
considerations  of  money. 

The  provisions  of  H.R.  11235  will  ex- 
pand greatly  opportunities  for  older  peo- 
ple to  serve  as  aides  or  tutors  in  day- 
care centers  or  nursery  schools  and  for 
older  people  to  serve  other  older  per- 
sons in  need  of  special  personalized  as- 
sistance. 

The  new  program  envisioned  by  this 
bill  would  consist  of  a  retired  senior  vol- 
imteer  program  and  a  foster  grandpar- 
ent program.  Both  of  these  programs 
provide  opportunities  for  retired  persons 
over  the  age  of  60  to  contribute  to  their 
oommimities. 

Under  the  retired  senior  volunteer 
program,  volunteers  would  not  be  com- 
pensated for  other  than  transportation, 
meals,  and  other  out-of-pocket  expanses 
incident  to  their  services. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  keeping  with  its 
emphasis  on  participation  of  low-income 
older  persons,  the  foster  grandparent 
program  would  permit  the  payment  of 
the  equivalent -of  a  stipend  to  enable 
those  below  the  poverty  line  to  contrib- 
ute their  services  to  children  having 
exceptional  needs. 

The  foster  grandparent  program  will 
establish  on  a  permanent  basis  an  ex- 
tremely successful  demonstration  pro- 
gram initiated  by  the  Administration  on 
Aging  and  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity under  an  OEO  contract. 

The  reports  on  this  program  which  has 
been  operating  for  about  three  and  a  half 
years  clearly  highlight  the  benefits  to 
older  people  who  participate  as  volun- 
teers and  to  the  children  they  serve. 
Children  who  have  been  classified  as 
"unmanageable"  are  now  well  behaved. 
Children  who  could  not  commimlcate  or 
feed  themselves  can  now  do  both.  And, 
many  of  the  foster  grandparents  them- 
selves rate  better  on  their  physical  exam- 
inations after  having  served  in  this  role 
for  several  months  than  they  did  when 
entering  the  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  11235  extends  the 
Older  Americans  Act  for  3  additional 
years,  and  provides  a  total  authorization 
over  the  3 -year  period  of  $252  million. 
The  total  authorization  for  title  HI  pro- 
grams of  community  projects.  State  ac- 
tivities, and  areawide  model  projects 
recommended  for  fiscal  year  1970  is  $30 
million,  for  fiscal  year  1971  $40  million 
and  for  fiscal  year  1972  $45  million.  For 
titles  IV  and  V,  providing  for  research 
and  development  and  training  projects. 
$12  million  is  authorized  for  fiscal  year 
1970,  $15  million  for  fiscal  year  1971  and 
$20  million  for  fiscal  year  1972.  At  this 
point,  Mr.  Sr>eaker,  I  should  like  to  insert 
a  chart  which  provides  a  history  of  the 
funding  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  and 
outlines  the  specific  authorizations  rec- 
ommended for  fiscal  years  1970,  1971, 
and  1972: 
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imp  III— Sbt*  and  conununlty  procraiiM 
on  J|in|: 

ProiKts .     .  SO.  000. 000      S25. 000. 000      130. 000.  UUO 

SUto  activrti*] .         5.000.000  S.  000, 000  5.000.000 
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Tin*  V— TmnMt  p«oi«cli / 


Tin*  Vt— OMcr  Amtricaiu  voluntMr  pro- 
gram: 
Pari  A— VoluntMr  wrvico 

proiacb $5,000,000      $10,000,000      $15,000,000 

Part  B-Fost«r  grandparonts       15.000.000       20.000.000       25.000,000 


TtM 62,000,000        85,000,000      105,000,000 


In  summary.  I  urge  that  HJ(.  11235 
be  passed  without  delay.  Otir  States  and 
communities  and  our  private  Institutions 
and  agencies  need  all  the  resources  we 
can  give  them  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
growing  older  population.  These  amend- 
ments are  a  Arm  step  In  the  right  di- 
rection. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  This  bill  was  scheduled 
last  Tuesday  morning  for  a  hearing  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Rules,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct. 

Mi.  martin.  But  no  hearing  has  been 
held? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  committee  was 
busy  at  that  time. 

Mr.  martin.  Which  committee  was 
busy? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  It  was  the  committee's 
intent  originally  to  bring  the  bill  up  un- 
der suspension.  You  will  recall  a  similar 
bill  was  passed  under  suspension  last 
year.  Since  a  hearing  before  the  Rules 
Committee  was  not  held  last  week  it  was 
scheduled  for  suspension  t(xlay. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  4  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  BIARTIN.  Will  the  genUeman 
yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  When  you  say  the  com- 
mittee was  busy,  you  are  referring  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Also  your  committee 
was  busy  on  the  cigarette  bill. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  We  have  your  bill  sched- 
uled. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  know.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BdARTIN.  Of  the  $26  million  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  1969  how  much  was 
actually  appropriated  for  this  program? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  All  of  the  $28,360,000, 
the  money  in  the  HEW  appropriation, 
was  spent. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  am  asking  for  fiscal 
year  1969.  the  current  fiscal  year.  Your 
authorization  was  $26  million  in  the 
present  law.  How  much  of  that  was  ac- 
tually appropriated? 


Mr.  PERKINS.  There  was  a  $23  mil- 
lion appropriation,  and  I  understand 
most  of  that  was  expended. 

Mr.  liiARTIN.  The  genUeman  does  not 
have  the  exact  figures? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Twenty-three  million 
dollars  was  appropriated. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Twenty-three  mil- 
lion dollars  was  expended. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  That  was  appropriated. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Yes. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  For  the  previous  3  years 
the  total  authorization,  if  I  add  It  up 
correctly,  was  $34.4  million  and  the  au- 
thorization contained  in  this  bill  for  the 
next  3  years  Is  a  total  of  $252  million, 
which  is  a  considerable  increase  in  au- 
thorizations for  the  next  3  years  over 
the  past  3  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  another  question 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  genUeman.  This 
report  contains  no  letter  from  any  de- 
partment downtown,  neither  from  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  nor  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
Does  the  genUeman  have  approval  from 
HEW  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for 
this  legislation  as  it  Is  written  with  a 
$250  million  authorization? 

Mr.  PE31KINS.  The  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  has  ac- 
tively supported  this  legislation.  Insofar 
as  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Is  con- 
cerned, of  course,  they  very  seldom,  if 
ever,  go  along  with  the  authorizations 
we  recommend.  I  know  the  gentleman  is 
well  acquainted  with  that. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  In  other  words,  the  gen- 
Ueman does  not  have  the  approval  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  of  this  tre- 
mendous sum? 

Mr.  PE3UCINS.  The  administration 
approves  this  measure. 

Itfr.  MARTIN.  But  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  does  not  approve  of  it.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  As  I  said.  I  know  the 
administration  approves  of  it. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Is  it  not  customary  to 
get  the  viewpoint  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  In  regard  to  legislation? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  It  is  customary  to  get 


the  viewpoint  of  the  agency  or  the  de- 
partment of  the  Oovemment  concerned 
with  administering  the  legislation.  That 
is  HEHV  in  this  case,  and  they  have  ap- 
proved it. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  am  talking  about  the 
reduction  in  Federal  expenditures,  the 
$4  billion  cut  in  total  expenditures,  for 
fiscal  year  1970.  It  seems  to  me  we  are 
not  following  the  practice  very  astutely 
in  increasing  that  and  passing  here  to- 
day a  $250  million  authorization  bill  for 
the  next  3  years. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Braokmas). 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  HJi. 
11235.  a  bill  to  extend  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  and  for  other  purposes. 
I  should  like  at  the  outset.  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  make  two  or  three  observations  be- 
fore I  comment  on  the  substance  of  the 
biU. 

First.  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  my  sub- 
committee (K>Ueague8  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  for  their  significant  contribu- 
tions to  this  legislation  and  in  particu- 
lar to  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  genUeman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Rxio)  who  introduced 
a  bill  which,  with  the  addition  of  cer- 
tain features  proposed  by  the  Nix(m 
administration,  represents  the  basis  of 
H.R.  11235,  the  legislation  now  pending 
before  us. 

I  should  like  to  also  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Daniels)  who  so  ably  guided 
this  measure  in  earlier  years,  as  well  as 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  (Mrs. 
Mnnc) ,  the  genUeman  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Mexds),  and  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Oaydos)  who 
worked  tirelessly  on  this  legislation  on 
the  majority  side,  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Rim),  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Bkll),  the 
genUeman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steig- 
KR),  the  genUeman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
CoLLOfS) .  and  the  gentleman  from  Ida- 
ho (Mr.  Hansen)  on  the  minority  side. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  does  not 
always  agree  on  everything  that  comes 
before  it.  I  think,  therefore,  it  is  of  some 
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slgnlflcance  that  the  bill  now  pending 
before  us  was  reiwrted  out  of  the  full 
Committee  on  EducaUon  and  Labor  with 
only  one  dissenting  vote.  This  wide  bi- 
partisan support  of  the  bill  is  to  me  an 
indication  of  the  farslghted  bipartisan- 
ship which  the  Older  Amerl(»mB  Act 
Amendments  of  1969  and  the  programs 
which  it  authorizes  enjoy. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  meas- 
ure contains  a  feature  which  was  pro- 
posed by  the  genUeman  from  New  York 
(Afr.  Reid)  and  one  which  was  strongly 
supported  by  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee and  which  also  embodies  one 
of  the  principal  alms  of  President  Nix- 
on's administration. 

I  think  I  read  In  the  newspapers  just 
a  few  days  ago  where  the  First  Lady 
was  on  her  way  to  the  west  coast  to  lend 
her  full  support  to  the  encouragement 
of  what  the  President  has  described  as 
the  small,  splendid  efforts  of  Individuals 
In  their  own  communities  who  serve  as 
Tolimteers  in  a  variety  of  private,  non- 
govemmental  activities. 

In  this  spirit  I  call  attention  to  the 
feature  in  this  bill  which  authorizes  a  re- 
tired senior  volunteers  program — or 
RSVP — which  is  aimed  precisely  at  pro- 
viding encouragement  of  volunteer  ef- 
forts on  the  part  of  older  persons,  60 
years  of  age  and  older,  in  service  proj- 
ects of  various  kinds  In  their  own  home 
communities. 

The  retired  senior  volunteer  program 
will  consist  of  project  grants  to  State 
agencies  on  aging  or  private  nonprofit 
organizations  for  paying  the  cost  of  de- 
veloping and/or  operating  programs  of 
volunteer  service  by  the  elderly.  This 
program  will  provide  such  opportunities 
as: 

First,  compensating  volunteers  for 
transportation,  meals,  and  out-of- 
pocket  expenses;  thereby  not  penalizing 
them  for  being  willing  to  serve; 

Second,  restricting  participation  to 
those  over  60; 

Third,  augmenting,  rather  than  sub- 
stituting for,  the  services  of  employed 
woiicers; 

Fourth,  including  necessary  short-term 
training  for  volunteers  to  insure  that  the 
quality  of  services  rendered  meets  pro- 
fessional standards. 

Fifth,  providing  that  projects  will  ben- 
efit from  the  advice  of  experts  in  the 
field  of  service  being  rendered  and  in  the 
field  of  aging;  and 

Sixth,  provided  that  projects  will  be 
coordinated  with  related  Federal  and 
State  efforts. 

Thus  for  a  very  modest  investment, 
significant  numbers  of  older  persons 
will  shortly  be  involved  in  contributing 
a  variety  of  useful  services  to  the  Nation. 

The  bill  also  provides  legislative  au- 
thority for  payment  of  administrative 
costs  of  State  agencies  charged  with  im- 
plementing the  Older  Americans  Act, 
wherein  the  cost  Is  separate  and  apart 
from  project  costs. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  here  observe 
that  there  are  today  nearly  20  million 
Americans  who  are  65  years  of  age  or 
over,  and  it  is  estimated  by  experts  in  the 
field  that  by  the  year  1980  there  will  be 
25  million  Americans  in  this  age  group. 
This  bill  represents  an  effort  to  help 
meet  some  of  the  legitimate  needs  of 


these  older  citizens,  needs  reflected  In 
the  original  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965. 

In  my  opinion  the  accomplishments 
imder  this  act  are  already  notable :  more 
than  1,000  commimity  programs  for 
older  persons  have  (X)me  into  being  since 
1965;  groimdbreaking  i-esearch  and 
demonstration  programs  <x>nceming 
older  persons'  needs  for  nutrition  and 
transportation  and  comprehensively 
planned  and  delivered  services  have  been 
conducted  since  1965;  15  long-term 
graduate  training  programs  providing  a 
new  ty(>e  of  graduate  in  social  geron- 
tology have  been  initiated  since  1965; 
tmd  4,000  foster  grandparents  have  been 
trained  and  set  to  work  in  institutions 
since  1965  to  provide  the  undemanding 
love  that  Ux)  often  only  an  older  person 
can  bring  to  a  child  in  need.  These  and 
other  imaginative  and  necessary  activi- 
ties have  sprimg  up  and  flourished  as  a 
result  of  enactment  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act.  HJI.  11235  will  build  upon  the 
base  which  has  already  been  established. 
It  will  provide  new  strength  and  flexibil- 
ity to  a  Federal-state-local  partnership 
which  has  already  demonstrated  its  po- 
tential in  creating  services  and  oppor- 
tunities for  older  Americans. 

By  enacting  H.R.  11235,  we  will  say  not 
only  to  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  but  to  all  Federal 
departments  tmd  agencies,  not  only  to 
the  State  agencies  on  aging  but  to  all 
state  agencies,  not  only  to  the  public 
and  private  <»mmimity  organizations 
concerned  with  the  elderly  but  to  all 
cominunity  institutions,  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  reaffirms  its 
commitment  that  the  Nation  shall 
achieve  the  10  objectives  which  begin 
the  Older  Americans  Act,  that  it  is  an 
obligation  and  an  opportunity  for  all 
younger  persons  in  this  country  to  assist 
In  redeeming  our  pledge,  and  that  the 
task  should  begin  through  a  new  dedi- 
cation on  the  part  of  every  administra- 
tor at  every  level  of  government  to 
examine  the  programs  of  his  organiza- 
tion to  see  that  the  interests  of  older 
persons  are  effectively  represented  and 
considered  there.  For  I  submit.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  troubled  as  we  all  are  at 
the  discontent  which  arises  daily  from 
our  youth,  we  should  not  be  surprised  at 
their  cynicism  when  our  generation  talks 
about  dignity  and  freedom  for  all  citi- 
zens while  their  generation  can  observe 
on  all  sides  evidence  of  how  this  Natlcm 
rewards  its  elderly  who  have  worked 
hard,  tried  to  live  well,  and  ask  nothing 
but  a  chance  to  live  in  dignity  and  to 
make  continued  contributions. 

I  will  now  briefly  review  and  explain 
various  sections  of  HJI.  11235.  The  order 
in  which  I  will  proceed  is  dictated  by  the 
bill's  construction  not  the  relative  Im- 
portance I  attribute  to  each  section. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  provides  new  au- 
thorization for  appropriations  for  State- 
awarded  projects  of  $20  million  for  fiscal 
year  1970,  $25  million  for  fiscal  year  1971, 
and  $30  million  for  fiscal  year  1972.  I 
believe  these  amounts  are  modest  in 
view  of  the  pressing  needs  which  have 
barely  been  touched  by  the  1,000  tiUe  in 
community  projects.  New  authorization 
for  appropriations  for  the  research  and 
demonstration  projects  conducted  under 


title  IV  and  the  training  projects  con- 
ducted under  tiUe  V  are  also  provided  for. 
The  amounts  are  $12  million  for  1970, 
$15  million  for  1971,  and  $20  mUlion  for 
1972.  We  must  remember  that  the  field  of 
aging  Is  young  and,  as  iuch.  thirsts  for 
new  technology  and  for  new  manpower 
to  apply  that  technology.  If  we  are  seri- 
ous about  our  intention  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  for  older  persons,  then  we 
fool  ourselves  when  we  stint  on  our  re- 
search, demonstration,  and  training 
efforts. 

Section  3  adds  an  optional  continuance 
of  Federal  support  of  community  proj- 
ects which,  in  the  judgment  of  State 
agencies  on  aging,  have  proven  their 
merit  in  terms  of  delivering  services  or 
providing  opportunities  to  older  Ameri- 
cans and  contributing  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  network  of  comprehensive,  co- 
ordinated services  available  to  all  older 
people.  Federal  support  for  any  year  after 
the  second  year  will  be  at  a  doUar-for- 
dollar  matching  rate.  This  will  replace 
the  present  3-year  limitation  on  Fed- 
eral support  for  title  m  projects. 

I  am  particularly  impressed  with  the 
foresight,  good  judgment,  and  responsi- 
bility of  the  New  York  State  Legislature 
which,  from  the  onset  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act,  has  appropriated  on  a 
formula  basis  one-half  of  the  required 
local  matching  for  community  projects. 
I  hope  that  the  day  is  not  too  distant 
when  all  States  will  assume  a  similar 
role  in  meeting  the  needs  of  their  older 
people. 

Section  4  changes  title  m  in  several 
important  respects: 

First.  It  charges  the  States  to  engage 
in  comprehensive  planning,  coordina- 
tion, and  evaluation  of  all  programs  re- 
lated to  the  act's  10  objectives  in  accord- 
ance with  criteria  established  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  after  consultation  with  the  State 
agencies  on  aging; 

Second.  It  establishes  a  separate  ap- 
propriation for  paying  75  percent  of  the 
cost  of  planning,  c(x>rdinatiori,  evalua- 
tion, and  administration  of  the  State 
plan.  Heretofore,  State  agencies  were 
permitted  to  pay  50  percent  of  the  cost 
of  administering  the  State  plan  by  using 
10  p>ercent  or  $25,000,  whichever  is  larger, 
of  their  tiUe  m  allotment  for  commimity 
projects.  TTie  separate  appropriation  and 
the  additional  measures  which  I  am 
about  to  describe  reflect  the  importance 
our  committee  affords  to  State  agency 
activity;  it  is  equal  in  status  to  commu- 
nity project  activity.  The  75  percent 
matching  ratio  will  now  stv>port  State 
agencies  on  aging  at  the  same  ratio 
which  prevails  in  most  Federal-State 
programs. 

Iliird.  It  provides  that  each  State  and 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
will  receive  a  minimum  of  $75,000  to 
matcdi  for  administration  of  the  State 
plan  as  opposed  to  the  current  minimum 
of  $25,000.  This  will  permit  a  badly 
needed  strengthening  of  the  staff  ca- 
pabilities of  the  State  agencies  on  aging. 

Fourth.  It  authorizes  appropriations  of 
$5  million  each  year  for  fiscal  years 
1970-72  for  allotment  to  the  States  to  pay 
the  Federal  share  of  administering  the 
State  plan  and  provides  for  reallotment 
of  funds  imused  by  any  State  to  other 
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states  which  can  use  them  for  planning, 
coordination,  evaliiaUon,  and  other  Stat* 
plan  activities,  llils  achieves  a  clear 
separation  of  these  funds  from  those  In- 
tended for  project  grants  under  title  IIL 
Sectltm  5  establishes  a  new  program 
within  title  in  of  special  project  grants 
to  State  agencies  on  aging.  Funds  will  be 
used  to  pay  up  to  75  percent  of  the  cost 
of  develcving  and  operating  areawide 
projects.  For  grants  during  fiscal  year 
1970,  $5  million  is  authorized  and  $10 
million  each  for  fiscal  years  1971  and 
1972,  ♦ 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  In  section  9  con- 
tinues the  foster  grandparents  program, 
which  has  heretofore  been  operated  by 
the  Administration  on  Aging,  but  which 
had  been  authorized  by  the  Economic 
Opportimity  Act.  The  bill  transfers  legis- 
lative authority  for  the  foster  grand- 
parents program  to  the  Administration 
on  Aging. 

At  this  point,  I  should  like  to  direct  the 
attentlqp^f  the  House  to  a  change  which 
I  belleve-wlll  command  widespread  sup- 
port :  namely,  the  new  provision  that  re- 
quires the  Administration  on  Aging  to 
give  State  agencies  45  days  notice  of  its 
intention  to  launch  a  foster  grandpar- 
ents program,  and  then  would  seek  any 
recommendations  that  the  State  agency 
might  have. 

I  have  already  suggested  that  the  ma- 
jor new  feature  of  the  bill  is  the  RSVP 
program,  and  I  am  going  to  leave  it  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Rud)  to  describe  this  section 
in  greater  depth.  Witnesses  before  our 
subcommittee  made  clear  to  us  that  they 
thought  as  many  as  1  million  Americans 
would  be  willing  to  participate  in  such 
volunteer  programs. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  Is  a 
measure  which  deserves  the  very  strong 
support  of  both  members  of  the  minority 
and  of  the  majority.  To  reiterate.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  say  that  this  is  a 
bill  that  was  approved  by  all  but  one  vote 
In  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  and  I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
we  will  be  able  to  record  here  this  after- 
noon unanimous  support  for  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
HJl.  11235.  As  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Braoemas)  has  indi- 
cated, this  legislation  has  enjoyed  very 
broad  bipartisan  support  in  past  Con- 
gresses. 

In  fact,  I  believe  there  is  only  one  In- 
stance In  the  history  of  older  Ameri- 
can's legislation  In  which  there  was  a 
dissenting  vote  cast. 

In  the  current  Congress  the  bill  has 
had  bipartisan  drafting  and  close  con- 
sulUtion  with  the  administration 
throughout. 

Further,  the  bill,  of  course,  was  re- 
ported out  of  the  full  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  with  only  one  dissent- 
ing vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  particularly 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bkaokmajs)  for  his  handling  of  this. 


and  also  thank  him  for  his  thoughtful- 
ness  at  all  times  and  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  Mr.  PsBxnrs,  and  Indeed 
the  colleagues  on  our  side — the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Bkll),  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Stkig- 
KR>,  the .  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Collins),  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  liAifDGMBB),  the  gentleman  trxaa 
Idaho  (Mr.  Hansen)  and  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Daniels),  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsyh'ania  (Mr.  Dent),  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mink),  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Meeds)  .  thp  gentleman  from  New  York 
<  Mr.  ScHEUER  I .  and  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Gaydos). 

Specifically,  the  great  and  admirable 
goals  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965 
remain  at  least  in  part  to  be  executed 
Into  tangible  programs.  Although  in  the 
only  4  years  since  the  Older  Americans 
Act  was  passed,  51  States  and  Jurisdic- 
tions have  statewide  programs  for  senior 
citizens,  nonetheless.  It  Is  shocking  to 
realize  that  the  average  State  agency 
has  only  three  professional  staff  mem- 
bers acting  on.  coordinating  and  assist- 
ing community  and  local  agencies. 

There  are  now  over  19  million  persons 
over  65  years  of  age:  by  1971  the  total 
will  rise  to  over  21  million.  This  Is  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  Nation's  population 
than  the  total  of  the  20  smallest  States. 
By  1985,  the  older  population  will  reach 
25  million. 

The  number  of  older  Americans  In- 
creases by  820  per  day,  300,000  per  year. 
It  is  a  constantly  changing  population; 
there  is  a  35-percent  change  over  each 
5-year  period,  as  deaths  are  more  than 
balanced  by  additional  people  turning  65. 
As  a  result  of  this  continuing  shift  in 
composition,  the  educational  level  and 
expectations  of  the  older  population  are 
also  shifting  upward. 

The  rapid  urbanization  of  America  and 
the  great  mobility  of  its  population  liave 
had  a  great  impact  on  older  Americans. 
Most  of  us  live  in  small  homes  or  apart- 
ments, and  this  has  largely  ended  the 
multigenerational  home.  Thus,  90  per- 
cent of  the  8  million  older  men  and  80 
percent  of  the  11  million  older  women 
live  in  their  own  households.  The  mobil- 
ity of  Americans  has  resulted  in  the  dis- 
tance between  the  residences  of  older 
persons  and  their  grown  children  being 
all  too  often  measured  in  hundreds  of 
miles. 

Ninety -six  percent  of  persons  65  and 
above  live  in  the  communities  of  our 
Nation.  Only  4  ;)crcent  are  institutional- 
ized. 

At  birth,  the  average  life  expectancy 
is  70.  For  men  it  is  67.  For  women  it  is  74. 

There  are  5  million  older  people  whoae 
Income  Is  below  the  OEO-establlshed 
poverty  level.  The  poor  and  "near-poor" 
total  40  percent  of  older  Americans. 

The  average  age  at  retirement  is  drop- 
ping steadily.  This,  together  with  increas- 
ing longevity,  is  adding  to  the  length  of 
the  retirement  period.  In  fact,  the  niun- 
ber  of  man-hours  spent  in  retirement  is 
now  approaching  in  length  the  period 
of  lifespan  spent  prior  to  entering  the 
work  force. 

Thus,  we  have  more  older  personi  liv- 


ing longer  in  retirement;  usually  living 
with  spouse  or  alone;  often  without  near- 
by relatives;  often  with  low  Income;  and 
with  no  clearly  defined  role  in  society 
once  regular  employment  is  no  longer 
a  major  life  focus.  Programs  which  serve 
older  persons  as  well  as  other  age  groups 
exist  throughout  the  Federal  and  State 
structures.  However,  few  of  these  pro- 
grams focus  on  older  people  as  whole 
persons.  Instead,  most  programs  deal 
with  one  or  more  special  aspects  of  the 
life  of  the  older  person.  The  Older  Amer- 
icans Act,  therefore,  was  Ihtended  to 
provide  a  specific  point  of  concern  within 
the  Federal  and  State  structures  for  older 
persons  as  older  persons. 

The  Administration  on  Aging  and  the 
State  agencies  on  aging  have  made  sig- 
nificant progress  in  the  3Mt  years  of  op- 
eration of  the  title  m  program.  Only 
three  States  and  two  territories  do  not 
have  programs  in  operation.  We  estimate 
that  by  the  end  of  June  there  will  be 
over  1,000  community  projects  fimded 
through  the  title  in  program,  serving 
over  660,000  older  persons  In  a  wide 
variety  of  ways.  In  fiscal  year  1968  alone: 

Six  thousand  older  Americans  were 
served  in  their  homes  by  homemaker  or 
home  health  aide  services; 

Eighty- three  thousand  older  Ameri- 
cans were  served  through  home  mainte- 
nance, friendly  visiting,  or  telephone 
reassurance  services; 

Seventeen  thousand  older  Americans 
received  the  benefit  of  nutritional  meals, 
home  delivered  to  the  homebound,  and  In 
friendly  community  settings  for  the 
healthy : 

Eleven  thousand  older  Americans  were 
placed  in  i>ald,  part-time  Jobs; 

Forty -one  thousand  older  Americans 
benefited  from  special  transportation 
services  for  the  frail,  and  for  those  with- 
out available  pubUc  transportation; 

Forty -seven  older  Americans  received 
per.sonal  counseling  services; 

Twenty-nine  thousand  older  Ameri- 
cans volunteered  their  time  and  talents 
to  the  community; 

Two  hundred  and  ninety  thousand 
older  Americans  participated  In  recrea- 
tion and  leisure  time  programs; 

Four  million  older  Americans  reside 
in  the  areas  covered  by  the  local  planning 
programs  of  title  in. 

The  persons  served  by  these  programs 
represents  the  full  spectrum  of  the 
.social,  economic,  ethnic,  and  racial  com- 
position of  the  Nation. 

The  projects  are  for  the  most  part  new 
service  activities,  though  there  Is  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  expansions  of  pre- 
existing services.  The  program  itself  is  a 
bloc  grant  approach;  highly  responsive 
to  locally  generated  ideas. 

Many  of  the  over  1,000  community 
projects  are  now  lieglnning  to  find  them- 
selves starved  for  funds  and  without  Fed- 
eral support  and  will  in  some  instances 
be  unable  to  continue  their  services. 

In  my  own  State  of  New  York,  there 
are  150  private  nonprofit  agencies  work- 
ing with  the  State  Office  for  the  Aging. 
The  New  York  State  Office  for  the  Aging 
funds  24  different  programs  presently, 
and  expect  to  be  funding  another  10  by 
June  30.  1969.  There  are  3,196  private 
sroups  In  New  York  State  working  with 
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the  elderly — includes  senior  citizen  clubs 
and  centers,  community  chests,  and  so 
forth.  There  are  484  governmental  groups 
working  at  least  In  part  with  the 
elderly — includes:  134  counties,  cities, 
and  towns  receiving  recreation  funds,  250 
school  districts  providing  property  tax 
exemptions,  20  State  agencies,  80  CAP 
programs,  10  model  cities,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  biU,  H.R.  11235, 
would  deal  with  these  problems  by  ex- 
panding the  State  agency's  ability  to  re- 
spond to  the  demands  and  would  assure 
programs  providing  sound,  effective  suid 
efficient  services  can  indeed  be  continued. 

Some  reference  has  been  made  to  the 
Increase  In  authorization  and.  Indeed, 
there  is.  But  let  me  be  specific.  In  title 
in  the  increase  for  the  fiscal  year  1970 
represents  an  expenditure  of  only  $1  per 
person — over  65— per  year.  The  volun- 
teer program  to  which  I  will  allude 
briefly  In  a  moment  involves  the  au- 
thorization of  25  cents  per  person  per 
year. 

I  believe  that  our  20  million  senior 
citizens  are  soTne  of  the  most  responsive 
and  creative  and  able  citizens  that  we 
have  hi  the  United  States.  I  think  it  Is 
essential  that  we  do  much  more  to  rec- 
ognize the  contribution  that  they  can 
make  to  our  society  and  to  their  com- 
munities. To  further  this,  we  have 
created  In  this  bill  a  volunteer  program 
for  our  senior  citizens,  called  RSVP; 
that  Is,  the  retired  senior  volimteer 
program. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  adopted  the 
new  RSVP  program  under  which  older 
citizens  will  be  encoiu-aged  to  perform 
volunteer  services  in  areas  of  public 
service  needs,  with  reimbursement  for 
out-of-pocket  expenses.  The  retired 
service  volimteer  program  Is  clearly  in 
keeping  with  President  Nixon's  expressed 
concern  to  stimulate  more  volunteer 
activities  by  Americsms  in  their  own 
communities. 

This  Is  a  major  Innovation  In  the  estab- 
lishment of  volunteer  service  projects  in- 
volving our  senior  citizens.  WilUam 
Hutton,  the  executive  director  of  the 
National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  and 
a  recognized  authority  on  this  subject, 
said  in  his  statement  before  our  sub- 
committee: 

There  are  perhaps  anywhere  from  l'^  to 
2H  mlUlon  older  Americans  living  below  the 
poverty  level  who  are  fit,  willing  and  able 
to  engage  In  part-time  community  service 
Jobs. 

He  went  on  to  estimate  that  over  a 
million  would  participate  in  the  program. 

And  he  went  on  to  estimate,  as  did 
others,  that  over  1  million  might  par- 
ticipate In  this  program. 

I  think  that,  if  we  are  to  recognize 
meaningful  opportunities  for  service  for 
our  senior  citizens  and  particularly  vol- 
untary Initiative  that  would  be  forth- 
coming, this  RSVP  program  which  has 
a  financing  of  only  $5  million  to  begin 
with  could  make  a  very  exciting  and 
substantial  difference  to  many  commu- 
nities. 

There  is  no  question,  from  the  testi- 
mony before  our  subcommittee,  and  in 
comments  from  across  the  Nation  that 
senior  citizens  are  active  and  they  want 


to  participate,  but  they  feel  that  they  lack 
the  opportunity. 

Mary  Switzer,  speaking  on  behalf  of 
the  administration,  said : 

I  know  that  on  your  bill,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  Mr.  Reld's,  Mr.  Reld  particularly  has 
talked  with  me  about  a  broader  volunteer 
program  which  might  be  an  extensive  recog- 
nition of  the  role  of  the  older  person  In  com- 
munity work. 

The  administration  bill  does  have  as  broad 
a  base  for  this  national  volunteer  program 
as  your  bill  does.  It  Is  not  that  the  adminis- 
tration Is  not  In  favor  of  It  and  wouldn't 
be  happy  to  see  It  come  Into  being.  After  all, 
this  volunteer  concept  Is  the  philosophy  of 
the  present  administration  without  any 
question;  but  the  budgetary  restrictions 
are  such  that  we  have  to  make  some  hard 
choices. 

The  question  then  becomes  one  of  whether 
or  not  to  build  on  what  we  have  or  start  with 
something  totally  new  In  the  use  of  volun- 
teers. The  administration  bill,  I  believe,  is 
more  of  an  effort  to  expand  the  foster  grand- 
parents' senior  companion  program  into  what 
would  be  the  beginnings  of  the  kind  of  volun- 
teer program  that  the  committee  has  in  mind. 

David  Jeffreys,  director  of  national 
affairs  for  the  National  Retired  Teach- 
ers Association  and  the  Americsui  Asso- 
ciation of  Retired  Persons,  told  one  sub- 
committee: 

Title  VI  creating  a  "National  Older  Amer- 
icans Volunteer  Program"  Is  one  which  the 
Associations  can  enthusiastically  endorse. 
Both  the  NRTA  and  AARP  have  consistently 
urged  service  roles  for  older  persons  believ- 
ing that  older  Americans  have  a  great  deal 
to  contribute  in  experience,  ability  and  con- 
cern for  their  fellow  men. 

Dr.  Blue  Carstensen,  national  director 
of  Oreen  Thumb,  Inc.  and  the  National 
Farmers  Union,  stated : 

We  also  urge  that  the  Administration  be 
given  new  authority  and  the  funds  to  develop 
a  national  volunteer  senior  service  program, 
which  Is  in  keeping  with  President  Nixon's 
recent  announcement  to  stimulate  volunteer 
service. 

Many  of  the  20  million  older  people  do  have 
time;  they  have  more  time  than  any  other 
group  for  volunteer  service.  They  have  the 
need  to  be  useful.  However,  since  approxi- 
mately half  of  the  people  who  have  retired 
and  over  65  are  either  In  poverty  or  on  the 
brink  of  poverty,  It  is  impractical  and  per- 
haps unethical  to  ask  them  to  spend  money 
out  of  their  pocket  In  order  to  be  volunteers 
in  service.  FHm'  this  reason  we  urge  specific 
authorization  be  given  to  pay  for  out-of-the- 
pocket  expenses  and  perhaps  a  hot  meal  for 
the  volunteers.  This  should  Include  provision 
for  transportation  or  transportation  costs  so 
that  more  older  people  can  participate. 

In  a  letter  of  May  13,  1969,  to  Con- 
gressman John  Bradeuas,  Andrew  J. 
Biemiller  of  the  AFL-CIO,  said: 

On  behalf  of  the  AFL-CIO  I  am  writing  to 
express  our  support  for  H.R.  10767,  Intro- 
duced by  you  and  Congressman  Ogden  R. 
Held  of  New  York.  As  a  strong  supporter  of 
the  original  Older  Americans  Act  we  applaud 
your  efforts  to  extend  and  improve  the  pro- 
gram for  older  Americans. 

H.R.  10767  In  Title  VI  absorbs  the  Foster 
Grandparent  Program  which  Is  presently  ad- 
ministered by  the  Administration  on  Aging 
under  a  contract  with  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  and  establishes  a  National 
Older  Americans  Volunteer  Program  and  we 
support  these  provisions. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  was  a 
forthright  declaration  of  our  nation's  con- 
cern for  Its  older  citizens.  We  believe  it  estab- 
lished a  framework  for  coming  to  grips  with 


their  myriad  problems.  We  support  H.R.  10767 
as  a  major  step  forward  toward  completion  of 
this  framework.  We  urge  you  and  your  Sub- 
committee to  give  favorable  consideration  to 
H.R.  10767. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  volunteer  pro- 
gram, the  first  such  program  at  the  Fed- 
eral level,  will  mean  a  great  deal  to  *hem. 
and  I  am  sure  it  will  have  an  impact  on 
conununity  endeavors  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Finally  I  would  emphasize  that,  in  my 
judgment,  all  senior  citizens'  programs 
are  underfunded,  and  also  that  they 
should,  wherever  utilized,  encourage 
private  institutions  and  voluntary  effort. 
I  believe  that  the  authorizations  this 
year  refiect  the  kind  of  commitment 
that  we  ought  to  be  making  but  have 
not  previously  made  to  senior  citizens  in 
America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  yield,  if  I 
have  the  floor,  3  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  for  yielding 
me  this  time.  Do  I  understand  correctly 
that  for  the  first  fiscal  year  of  the  oper- 
ation of  this  program  there  was  appro- 
priated $5  million? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Last  year  $23  million 
was  appropriated  for  all  the  titles  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  for  the  first  fiscal 
year  of  the  operation  of  this  bill,  which 
was  1966,  $5  million  was  appropriated: 
is  that  coiTect? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  $6,500,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  the  first  year? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  $23  million  plus  in 
the  last  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  $23  miUion  last  year 

Mr.  GROSS.  Now  it  is  proposed  to 
increase  the  expenditure  for  this  purpose 
to  $252  million;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  Is  correct;  over  3 
years,  but  for  the  first  year,  fiscal  year 
1970,  $62  million  would  be  authorized. 
The  amount  contained  in  the  budget  re- 
quest is  $28,360,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  it  is  an  Increase  from 
approximately  $23  million  in  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  to  approximately  $84 
million  per  year  in  the  next  3  years;  is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct  if  we 
average  out  the  $252  million.  Specifi- 
cally; however,  $62  million  is  authorized 
for  fiscal  year  1970,  $85  million  for  1971. 
and  $105  million  for  1972. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man might  be  Interested  to  know  the  re- 
sponse of  Mary  Switzer,  the  very  able 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation, 
when  our  colleague  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Meeds)  asked  her  in  the  hear- 
ings: 

May  I  Just  ask  what  you  think,  Mtss 
Switzer,  would  be  necessary  to  really  begin 
to  feel  this  aspiration  gap  that  I  feel  has 
been  created  in  terms  of  funding.  Do  you 
think  we  are  anywhere  near  It  with  our 
authorization,  referring  to  the  bill  under 
consideration? 

Miss  Switz^r's  response,  representing 
the  administration,  was: 
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I  think  your  bni  !•  nearer  to  It  than  the 
Admlnlstratton  blU.  I  wUl  My  that.  I  think 
that  probably  your  bill  contains  about  aa 
much  aa  the  program  could  abeorb  In  the 
time  span  that  the  bUl  oaUa  for. 

Mr.  OROeS.  Did  BOss  SwlUer  hmve 
anything  to  say  about  the  ability  of  tax- 
payers to  produce  this  money,  or  where 
it  would  or  could  be  borrowed,  or  what 
rate  of  Interest  would  be  paid  on  It? 
Would  jrou  comment  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Tes.  I  would  be  glad 
to  comment  on  that  for  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa.  Unhappily,  we  are  not  able, 
at  least  on  the  Democratic  side,  to  sit  on 
both  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee.  But 
I  am  sure  Miss  Swltzer  would  have  di- 
rected any  observation  along  the  line  of 
the  gentleman's  Inquiry  to  the  members 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  I 
wish  I  were  a  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  sure  there  are  pro- 
grvns  U^t  have  not  yet  come  to  the 
hatctUnf  jitage  on  the  part  of  some  peo- 
ple around  here,  but  I  wonder  where  It 
is  proposed  to  get  the  money  for  this  Idnd 
of  an  Increase  at  this  time.  This  Is  almost 
quadruiillng  the  appropriation  for  each 
fiscal  year.  I  am  wondering  where  it  la 
proposed  to  get  the  money  to  l?ay  for 
these  programs,  no  matter  how  meritori- 
ous they  may  be. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  do  everything  I 
can  within  reason  for  the  aged  and  aging 
in  this  country,  but  this  bill,  with  Its  un- 
believable increase  in  costs.  Is  unaccepta- 
ble. Under  suspension  of  the  rules  it  can- 
not be  amended  and  the  costs  reduced. 
Moreover,  this  blU  ought  not  to  have 
been  brought  up  In  the  House  without  a 
report  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  as 
to  Its  acceptability.  It  Is  for  these  reasons 
that  I  cannot  support  It. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
eut) .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  RE3D  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wlsc<nistn 
(Mr.  STXicn;  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  I  have  watched 
with  much  Interest  the  progress  of  the 
programs  Initiated  under  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965.  It  has  been  my 
privilege  and  pleasure  to  work  to  improve 
this  act.  I  gave  my  strong  support  to  the 
1967  Amendments  to  the  Older  Americans 
Act.  This  year,  in  an  attempt  to  further 
strengthen  the  act,  I  had  the  honor  of 
Introducing  H.R.  11048,  a  bUl  which  In- 
corporated the  administration's  rec- 
ommendations for  Improving  the  Older 
Americans  Act. 

The  bill  which  we  are  considering  to- 
day. H.R.  11235,  combines  most  of  the 
provisions  of  my  bill  with  those  con- 
tained in  the  bill,  H.R.  10767,  introduced 
by  my  colleagues,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Braoemas).  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Rxio) . 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  the  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  11235  and  on  the  over- 
all need  for  legislation  to  strengthen  our 
Nation's  efforts  In  behalf  of  Its  older 
citizens. 

I  think  we  all  recognize  quite  clearly 


the  needs  oar  older  dtlzens  have  and 
our  own  responsibility  to  help  meet  those 
needs.  Today  there  are  over  10  miinon 
persons  aged  65  or  over;  by  1971  the  to- 
tal will  rise  to  over  31  million. 

The  rapid  urbanization  of  America  and 
the  great  mobility  of  its  population  have 
had  a  great  impact  on  these  older  Amer- 
icans. Most  of  us  live  in  small  homes  or 
apartments,  and  this  has  largely  ended 
the  multigeDerational  home. 

Thus.  90  percent  of  the  8  million  older 
men  and  80  percent  of  the  11  million 
older  women  live  in  their  own  house- 
holds. The  mobility  of  Americans  has 
resulted  in  the  distance  between  the  resi- 
dences of  older  persons  and  their  grown 
children  being  all  too  often  measured  in 
hundreds  of  miles. 

We  have  more  older  persons  living 
longer  in  retirement;  usually  living  with 
spouse  or  al<»ie;  often  without  nearby 
relatives;  often  with  low  Income;  and 
with  no  clearly  defined  role  in  society 
once  regular  employment  is  no  longer  a 
major  life  focus.  Programs  which  serve 
older  persons  as  well  as  other  age  groups 
exist  throughout  the  Faderal  and  State 
structures.  However,  few  of  these  pro- 
grams focus  on  older  people  as  whole 
persons.  The  Older  Americana  Act  es- 
tablished the  Administration  on  Aging 
as  a  part  of  the  Departmoit  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  charged  It 
with  this  responsibility  to  provide  a  spe- 
cific point  of  concern  for  older  i>er8ons 
as  older  persons. 

The  Administration  on  Aginc  and  the 
State  agencies  on  aging  have  made  sig- 
nificant progress  in  the  3*4  years  of  op- 
eration of  the  title  m  community  grant 
program.  The  projects  supported  under 
title  m  are  for  the  most  part  new  serv- 
ice activities,  though  there  Is  a  sub- 
stantUd  number  of  expansions  of  pre- 
existing services.  The  program  Itself  Is 
a  bloc  grant  approach :  highly  responsive 
to  locally  generated  ideas. 

In  my  own  State  of  Wisconsin,  23  proj- 
ects have  been  undertaken  to  date  with 
funding  under  the  title  ni  community 
grant  program.  The  Wlsctnsln  Division 
of  Aging  has  made  grants  in  such  di- 
verse areas  as  senior  centers,  information 
and  referral  centers,  library  servlcea,  vis- 
iting homemaker  services,  consumer 
education,  and  a  TV  series  to  aid  the 
aging. 

In  Pond  du  Lac.  Wis.,  the  senior  cit- 
izen's multipurpose  center  has  provided 
services  to  hundreds  of  older  persons  and 
has  35  older  volunteers.  The  center  of- 
fers information  and  referral  services, 
transportation,  adult  education,  counsel- 
ing, home  maintenance,  and  visiting 
services  as  well  as  providing  recreational 
opportunities. 

Another  project  in  Milwaukee  provides 
library  services  to  the  aging.  It  aims  to 
sustain,  renew,  and  develop  new  inter- 
ests and  activities  among  older  people 
by  planning  Imaginative  library  pro- 
grams. A  bookmobile  provides  direct 
service  to  institutions  and  agencies  serv- 
ing the  aged,  to  public  and  private  hous- 
ing centers,  and  to  neighborhoods  where 
there  are  concentrations  of  older  peo- 
ple. Large-print  books  and  record  books 
are  being  utilized. 

The  title  IV  research  and  development 
grant  program  is  now  beginning  to  show 


results  as  the  first  of  Its  multlyear  proj- 
ects are  b^ng  completed.  Important 
projects  have  been  imdertaken  in  such 
areas  as  nutrition;  accident  invcdvement 
of  older  drivers;  and  outreach,  informa- 
tltm,  and  referral  services.  The  older 
driver  study  is  an  excellent  example.  It 
has  produced  data  showing  that  older 
drivers  are  not  high-risk  drivers,  and  is 
causing  insurance  companies  to  recon- 
sider long  estaUished  penalty  rates. 

A  major  reason  for  the  difficulty  in 
building  up  needed  services  in  the  field 
of  aging  has  been  the  extreme  shortage 
of  persons  specially  trained  to  woi^  in 
these  programs.  The  title  V  training 
grants  program  has  established  15  long 
term  university  training  programs  at  the 
masters  degree  level  in  areas  where  no 
previous  training  existed.  Now  for  the 
first  time,  professionally  trained  people 
are  beginning  to  become  available.  To 
meet  immediate  needs,  24  short-term 
projects  under  title  V  and  training  com- 
ponents of  a  number  of  title  m  projects 
have  combined  to  train  4,750  persons 
already  employed  in  the  field  of  aging, 
or  about  to  enter  such  employment.  In 
order  to  upgrade  skills  and  better  fit 
them  for  working  with  older  people. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  is  to 
authorize  ai^ropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  on  July  1,  1969,  and  sub- 
sequent years,  for  the  existing  programs 
of  the  Older  Americans  Act.  In  the  bill 
which  I  introduced,  titles  m.  IV.  and  V 
programs  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
would  be  extended  by  authorizing  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  years 
1970  through  1972. 1  feel  that  it  is  pref- 
erable to  give  the  administration  the 
flexibility  during  this  and  the  next  2 
fiscal  years  to  determine  how  fast  the 
programs  under  the  Older  Americans  Act 
should  expand.  In  order  for  effective 
programs  to  be  launched,  one  step  must 
build  upon  the  next,  and  those  who  work 
with  the  development  of  programs  for 
older  people  are  in  the  best  position  to 
determine  the  financial  resources  re- 
quired for  any  one  fiscal  year. 

Although  I  am  very  much  in  favo<^of 
strong  efforts  in  behalf  of  our  older 
Americans.  I  feel  that  the  ^lecific  money 
authorizations  in  HJl.  11235  are  unreal- 
istic in  view  of  the  current  budget  sit- 
uation. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  support  for 
the  title  ni  grant  provisions  In  the  bill. 
as  I  believe  they  will  strengthen  the 
State  agencies  on  aging.  Providing  sepa- 
rate authorizations  of  appropriations  for 
statewide  planning,  coordination,  evalu- 
ation, and  grant  program  administration 
will  emphasize  the  great  importance  of 
these  activities.  Through  these  provi- 
sions, the  State  agency  on  aging  will  be 
provided  with  the  resources  necessary 
for  it  to  provide  leadership  In  the  analy- 
sis of  existing  programs  serving  older 
persons;  the  identification  of  gaps  and 
weaknesses  in  services;  the  development 
of  plans  to  link  existing  services  and  fill 
gaps  in  service  so  as  to  achieve  coordi- 
nated, tjomprehensive  services  through- 
out the  State;  and  the  persuasion  of 
public  and  private  agencies  to  cooperate 
in  implementation  of  the  plans.  Strong 
action  in  each  of  these  areas  is  necessary 
if  we  are  to  achieve  our  goal:  a  network 
of  comprehensive,  coordinated  services 
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and  opportunities  available  to  all  older 
Americans. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  H.R.  11235  in- 
corporates another  provision  which  was 
contained  in  the  administration  bill  for 
the  optional  extension  of  Federal  sup- 
port for  title  ni  projects.  Under  this 
provision  the  Federal  share  of  title  III 
project  cost  could  be  up  to  75  percent 
for  the  first  year,  60  percent  for  the  sec- 
ond year,  and  SO  percent  for  the  third 
and  any  subsequent  year  of  a  project. 
The  States  would  thus  be  given  the  flex- 
ibility to  determine  the  length  of  time 
for  which  funding  is  appropriate  after 
careful  periodic  evaluation.  This  will 
guarantee  continuation  of  projects  which 
serve  older  people  well,  and  contribute 
to  the  development  of  a  network  of  com- 
prehensive coordinated  services. 

Title  VI  of  Hja.  11235  establishes  a 
national  older  Americans  volunteer  pro- 
gram consisting  of  two  parts — a  retired 
senior  volunteer  program  and  a  foster 
grandparent  program.  The  retired  senior 
volunteer  program  is  a  new  program 
which  would  utilize  the  volunteer  serv- 
ices of  persons  aged  60  or  over. 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Nixon  has 
stated  his  Intention  of  developing  pro- 
grams to  bring  forth  into  the  public 
service  the  ingenuity  and  dedication  of 
volunteer  Americans  who  are  only  wait- 
ing to  be  shown  how  and  where  they  can 
help.  Secretary  Romney  has  been  desig- 
nated to  head  this  effort  and  a  Cabinet- 
level  committee  established  to  assure  in- 
terdepartmental coordination.  I  whole- 
heartedly support  the  President  and  Sec- 
retary Romney  in  this  effort. 

The  proposed  retired  senior  volunteer 
program — R8VP— is  designed  to  be  a  part 
of  this  bringlng-in  of  volunteers  to  ex- 
tend the  reach  of  programs  which  help 
people.  I  commend  its  intent  and  believe 
that  it  offers  an  opportunity  for  the 
Nation  to  gain  from  the  talented  serv- 
ices which  older  people  can  perform. 
Clearly,  older  people  are  one  of  the 
greatest  reservoirs  of  available  talent  for 
volunteer  programs.  They  have  hard-won 
experience  and  wisdom,  earned  over  the 
years,  to  contribute. 

However,  a  program  of  this  importance 
to  older  people  and  the  Nation  deserves 
careful  design  and  development.  The  best 
available  nationwide  models  for  the  use 
of  older  people  as  volunteers  are  the  Fos- 
ter Grandparent  and  Senior  Companion 
models.  Other  models  such  as  Project 
Serve,  a  demonstration  project  funded  by 
the  Administration  on  Aging,  are  still 
in  various  stages  of  development  or  eval- 
uation. 

Therefore.  I  question  the  wisdom  of 
proceeding  to  recommend  and  enact  this 
new  program  without  including  provision 
for  a  planning  year.  In  this  context,  the 
proposed  authorization  for  $5  million  for 
the  first  year  of  RSVP  is  particularly 
questionable. 

Realistically,  the  money  is  not  available 
In  this  very  tight  budget  situation.  Even 
if  It  were  available,  however,  there  should 
be  time  for  the  careful  and  judicious  de- 
velopment of  how  the  program  will  be 
carried  out.  Thus,  what  is  needed  for  the 
first  year  is  planning  money,  not  opera- 
tional money. 

In  summary.  I  strongly  endorse  the 
idea  of  older  volimteers  but  believe  that 


any  program  focusing  on  them  should 
begin  with  a  plaiming  year  so  that  future 
growth  can  build  upon  a  solid  foundation. 

I  strongly  support  the  foster  grand- 
parent program  authorized  by  H.R.  11235. 
The  foster  grandparent  program  is  now 
being  carried  out  by  the  Administration 
on  Aging  under  contract  with  the  OfiBce 
of  Economic  Opportunity.  The  legislation 
before  us  today  will  carry  out  President 
Nixon's  recommendation  that  the  pro- 
gram be  transferred  on  a  permanent 
basis  to  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

Through  this  program,  the  need  of  re- 
tired older  persons  for  meaningful  activi- 
ties is  being  satisfied  while,  at  the  same 
time,  badly  needed  social  services  are 
being  provided  and  the  incomes  of  older 
persons  who  are  below  the  poverty  line 
are  being  supplemented.  It  is  a  truly  fine 
program.  I  regret,  however,  that  the  Ad- 
ministration's recommendation  that  this 
program  be  expanded  to  include  senior 
companions  is  not  included. 

In  addition  to  the  areas  in  which  fos- 
ter grandparent-type  services  are  now 
being  provided  to  children,  I  feel  they 
should  be  extended  to  assist  elderly  peo- 
ple in  nursing  homes,  homes  for  the  aged, 
and  similar  settings;  to  serve  the  home- 
bound  elderly  on  a  preventive  basis;  and 
to  assist  other  persons  In  need  of  this 
type  of  special,  personalized  attention. 
Elderly  persons,  who  are  in  institutions 
or  homebound,  are  often  among  Amer- 
ica's most  isolated,  forgotten,  and  lonely 
citizens.  This  program  element,  which  is 
contained  in  H.R.  11048,  the  bill  which 
I  submitted,  is  called  seruor  companions. 
Only  the  name  is  different  from  foster 
grandparents,  however.  The  special  hu- 
man qualities  and  the  basic  feature  of  a 
warm,  supportive  personal  relationship 
are  exactly  the  same.  This  type  of  senior 
companion  program  was  passed  by  the 
House  last  year  in  the  1968  amendments 
to  the  Older  Americans  Act  which  died 
when  Congress  adjourned  before  the 
Senate  had  taken  action  on  them.  The 
program  has  been  recommended  by  two 
administrations — the  previous  adminis- 
tration and  this  one.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  other  body  will  consider  incorporat- 
ing senior  companions  In  their  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Congress,  in  considering  H.R.  11235,  will 
give  careful  attention  to  the  recommen- 
dations I  have  made  for  further  strength- 
ening this  important  piece  of  legislation 
for  our  older  citizens.  The  bill  contains 
many  excellent  provisions  and  I  urge  that 
it  be  passed. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Bell). 

Mr.  BELL  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  today  to  support  H.R.  11235,  the 
Older  Americans  Act  Amendments  of 
1969. 

We  need  only  look  at  the  statistics 
which  present  us  with  facts  concerning 
the  growing  numbers  of  older  Americans 
to  realize  our  responsibilities  in  this  area. 
Today,  every  10th  American  has  reached 
or  passed  his  65th  birthday.  This  repre- 
sents a  significant  change  from  the  turn 
of  the  century  when  only  every  25th 
American  was  65  or  over. 

Yet,  when  we  look  further,  we  find  that 


many  problems  are  associated  with  this 
increasing  longevity.  About  30  percent  of 
our  older  people  live  below  the  poverty 
Une  and  another  10  percent  are  on  the 
border.  In  addition  to  this,  the  attitude 
of  society  toward  aging  and  the  aged 
gives  rise  to  conditions  which  create 
problems.  All  too  often  older  people  lose 
status  when  they  leave  employment;  they 
become  alienated  and  segregated  from 
commimity  life;  they  have  too  few  op- 
portunities for  social  and  recreational 
pursuits;  and  they  suffer  from  loneliness 
and  social  isolation. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  created  the 
Administration  on  Aging,  to  give  a  na- 
tional focus  to  the  position  of  older  peo- 
ple in  our  society.  "The  Administration  on 
Aging  operates  three  grant  programs  de- 
signed to  involve  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations in  the  communities,  in  the 
universities,  and  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment in  developing  and  implementing 
programs  to  held  older  people  to  continue 
to  participate  in  the  active  lives  of  their 
communities. 

At  the  Federal  level,  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  Administration  on  Aging  have 
expanded  in  two  important  ways.  First, 
the  foster  grandparent  program  has  elo- 
quently demonstrated  the  ability  of  older 
people  to  provide  useful  services  to  others. 
Concern  and  compassion  are  the  trade- 
marks of  the  foster  grandparents,  com- 
modities that  are  most  precious  in  to- 
day's society. 

Second,  with  the  establishment  of  the 
Sociii  and  Rehabilitation  Service,  the 
Administration  on  Aging  was  given  re- 
sponsibility for  the  social  services  provi- 
sions of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  those 
persons  receving  old-age  assistance  and 
medicaid.  This  is  a  serious  responibility 
since  one  of  the  most  vulnerable  groups 
of  older  people  are  those  receiving  public 
assistance. 

The  amendments  we  are  considering 
today  will  extend  and  strengthen  the  ac- 
tivities that  have  begun  in  the  past  4 
years. 

One  of  the  most  Important  features  of 
H.R.  11235  gives  additional  resources  to 
the  State  agencies  on  aging  which  are 
the  counterparts  to  the  Administration 
on  Aging  at  the  State  level.  These  State 
agencies  should  have  the  capacity  to  con- 
tinually analyze  the  needs  of  older  per- 
sons in  the  States;  devise  creative  and 
orderly  service  systems  to  meet  these 
needs;  stimulate  other  agencies  to  carry 
out  these  systems;  carry  out  specific  serv- 
ices which  other  agencies  are  not  ready 
to  pei-form;  and  continually  evaluate 
whether  services  are  reaching  people  who 
need  them  and  whether  they  are  effective 
In  meeting  the  needs  for  which  such 
services  were  designed. 

Hopefully  these  amendments  will  give 
the  State  agencies  this  capability. 

In  summary,  I  strongly  support  HH. 
11235. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  comment  flnsQly  that  we  have 
had  the  benefit  of  the  guidaaaa^4md  con- 
stant assistance  not  onTy  of  Mary 
Switzer,  but  also  of  John  Martin,  who 
has  just  come  in  as  Administrator  for 
Aging. 

I  have  had  a  niunber  of  discussions 
with  the  White  Hous^  and  with  Secre- 
tary Pinch,  and  I  believe  that  while  the 
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authorization  does  represent  an  Increase, 
It  Is  an  increase  consistent  with  our 
needs.  I  believe  fimds  wlU  and  must  be 
found,  particularly  to  provide  for  the 
volunteer  program  and  some  other  areas. 
The  administration  is  very  much  in  sup- 
port of  the  objectives,  and  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  Is  taking  a  locA  at  exactly 
where  f imds  can  be  provided  from. 

The  President  has  made  a  very  strong 
plea  for  voluntary  efforts,  and  the  com- 
mitment of  this  administration  in  sup- 
port of  the  senior  citizens  is  clear  and 
unequivocal  and  I  think  a  higher  level 
of  support  for  the  senior  citizens  will  be 
one  of  the  basic  goals  for  this  adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  It  not 
true,  however,  that  the  gentleman  does 
not  have  approval  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  for  this  tremendous  increase  In 
the  ambunt  of  authorization  in  the  bill 
we  hav^ Before  us  this  morning? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  have  raised 
the  specific  amoimts  with  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  and  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  That  is  being 
looked  at,  but  there  is  not  explicit  ap- 
proval at  this  time.  I  believe  there  will 
be  for  some  elements  of  this. 

Also,  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska,  I  am  very  hopeful  that 
the  President's  determiiuktion  to  end  the 
war  In  Vietnam  will  be  realized.  I  hope 
In  our  planning  for  the  senior  citizens 
we  will  look  a  Uttle  further  ahead  than 
the  immediate  budgetary  problem  which, 
as  the  gentleman  points  out.  Is  serious. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  this  bill 
was  called  up  for  hearings  before  the 
subcommittee,  and  now  when  it  Is 
brought  to  the  floor,  it  seems  to  me  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  had  ample 
time.  If  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  wished 
to  approve  this  total  authorization,  and 
they  could  have  made  their  position 
known.  Because  of  the  fact  that  they 
have  not  made  their  position  known,  nor 
given  their  approval  on  this  program,  I 
take  that  as  a  negative  position. 

There  is  one  further  point  I  wotild  like 
to  clear  up,  and  that  Is,  this  bill  was 
cleared  for  consideration  before  the 
House  Rules  Committee  last  Monday 
morning.  The  fact  is  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
and  other  members  did  not  appear  to 
testify,  and  they  sent  word,  at  10:30,  at 
which  time  the  Rules  Conmiittee  went 
into  session,  that  they  would  not  be 
there  to  testify,  and  asked  for  a  post- 
ponement. This  was  postponed  because 
of  the  wishes  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  and  not 
because  of  the  Rules  Committee. 

We  had  the  bill  scheduled  and  were 
ready  to  hear  it,  but  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky,  the  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor,  postp(»ied 
that. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  The  gentleman 
is  correct  with  respect  to  the  statement 
about  the  Rules  Committee.  The  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  did  have 
urgent  matters  before  It.  which  was  th« 
reason  we  did  not  appear,  but  I  am  cor- 


rect In  saying  that  the  administration,  I 
believe,  wlU  find  the  funds. 

I  will  point  out  one  further  fact:  that 
for  a  long  time  we  have  shortchanged 
our  senior  citizens  in  America.  We  are 
spending  $1.10  per  senior  citizen  under 
existing  fiscal  year  1969  appropriation, 
$1.41  per  senior  citizen  imder  fiscal  year 
1970  budget  request,  $3.10  per  senior 
citizen  under  fiscal  year  1970  authoriza- 
tion of  your  bill,  $4.25  per  senior  citizen 
imder  fiscal  year  1971  authorization  of 
your  bill,  and  $5  per  senior  citizen  under 
fiscal  year  1972  authorization  of  your 
bUl. 

I  do  not  believe  this  is  an  unduly  large 
increase,  given  the  potential  service  the 
senior  citizen  could  make  to  our  coimtry. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  MEEDS). 

Mr.  MEIEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  this  legislation.  As  one  of  the  origi- 
nal cosponsors  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act.  it  Is  my  feeling  that  it  has  been  a 
great  and  substantial  help  to  the  senior 
citizens  of  this  country.  My  only  regret 
is  tliat  we  are  not  doing  more. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  those  who 
feel  this  legislation  goes  too  far  In  au- 
thorizing over  a  3-year  period  $352  mil- 
lion, of  that  approximately  one-third  is 
for  people  over  65  in  this  country  who 
axe  receiving  less  than  $3,000  per  year, 
and  living  at  what  we  considiier  to  be 
a  minimal,  or  poverty  level. 

I  think  most  Members  who  have  visited 
the  senior  citizens  centers  which  have 
been  made  possible  under  this  act  cannot 
help  but  recognize  the  great  good  that 
has  been  created  with  the  innovations  of 
this  act 

I  point  out  that  only  $1  per  senior 
citizen  In  the  United  States  is  appro- 
priated for  those  very  worthwhile  proj- 
ects. I  have  visited  the  projects  in  my 
district,  and  I  have  been  quite  impressed. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  further  that 
the  $5  million  authorized  in  one  title  of 
this  bill  for  the  volunteer  program  will 
return  to  us,  will  return  to  the  senior 
citizens,  and  will  return  to  this  society 
many  fold  over  that  amount,  because  It 
is  going  into  the  volimteer  program 
which  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  talk- 
ed about  earlier  as  being  one  of  the 
great  hopes  of  the  present  administration 
for  solving  some  of  the  social  Ills  of  this 
coimtry. 

I,  too,  have  great  hope  for  it.  I  hope 
we  can  proceed  with  these  types  of  pro- 
grams to  bring  meaningful  help  to  some 
of  the  people  in  this  coimtry.  They  will 
also  help  those  people  who  are  helping 
other  people,  the  people  who  for  less 
than  25  cents  per  person  over  the  age 
of  65  today  are  going  to  be  Joining  in 
the  social  action  of  this  Nation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  of  the  House  to 
strongly  support  this  legislation  as  a  step 
in  meeting  our  obligations  and  Involving 
the  senior  citizens  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gmtleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 

FnCBAll). 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  almost  4 
years  ago  on  July  15.  1905,  an  exciting 
program  to  aid  our  senior  citizens  was 


created  through  enactment  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act.  We  are  considering  today 
an  extension  of  this  act,  which  has  been 
responsible  for  serving  thouscmds  of 
older  Americans  through  grants  to  the 
States  for  community  planning,  service 
and  training;  grants  for  research,  dem- 
onstrations and  development,  and  train- 
ing grants  for  persons  in  the  field  of 
aging. 

H.R.  11235,  the  Older  Americans  Act 
Amendments  of  1969,  amends  the  origi- 
nal act  by  extending  duration  of  the 
grant  programs;  providing  assistance  to 
strengthen  State  agencies  on  aging  and 
community  projects;  and  authorizing 
areawide  model  projects.  In  its  plan, 
however,  to  establish  a  natiorad  older 
American  volunteer  program,  the  bill  of- 
fers an  Innovative  and  challenging  op- 
portunity to  our  senior  citizens.  The  pro- 
gram cails  for  participation  by  retired 
persons  over  60  who  would  provide  serv- 
ices in  their  home  communities  or  in 
nearby  communities  on  publicly  owned 
and  operated  facilities  or  projects  or  on 
local  projects  sponsored  by  private  non- 
profit organizations.  These  volunteers 
would  be  compensated  for  their  trans- 
portation, meals,  and  other  expenses  in- 
cident to  their  services. 

To  accomplish  all  provisions  of  the 
bill,  HJl.  11235  authorizes  an  appropri- 
ation of  $122  million  over  the  next  3 
years. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  concur 
CM  the  merits  of  the  retired  senior  volun- 
teer program — ^RSVP.  Too  often  the  spe- 
cialized talents  of  our  senior  citizens  are 
unnoticed  or  not  utilized  because  the 
proper  vehicles  are  not  available.  Our 
scope  of  knowledge  at  all  ages  is  vlr- 
tuaily  unlimited  and  the  chance  to  bene- 
fit from  the  wide  experiences  and  skills 
of  our  retired  pers<ms  is  equally  as  ex- 
citing as  their  participation  in  a  new 
and  stimulating  endeavor.  Retirement 
years  often  bring  depression  and  11st- 
lessness  to  its  victims  because  they  are 
not  prepared  for  effective  use  of  the  time 
suddenly  available  to  them.  Many  older 
persons  would  greatly  enjoy  an  oppor- 
tunity to  contribute  meaningfully  to 
their  society  and  RSVP  is  just  the  an- 
swer to  their  needs.  In  fact,  the  hearings 
held  by  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee brought  out  the  fact  that  there 
could  be  as  many  as  1,000,000  older 
Americans  who  would  be  interested  in 
volunteering  for  such  a  program.  There 
are  exciting  possibilities  for  all  who 
choose  to  serve  in  RSVP  but  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  by  all  participants  are  what 
Is  so  very  encouraging  about  this  idea. 

The  foster  grandjiarents  program,  now 
administered  jointly  by  the  Administra- 
tion on  Aging  and  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  will  be  operated  solely  by 
the  Administration  on  Aging  as  a  com- 
ponent of  RSVP.  The  foster  grandparent 
program  began  In  1965,  to  assist  low  in- 
come older  persons  to  volunteer  their 
services  to  their  communities  for  a  reg- 
ular stipend.  In  almost  4  years  68  proj- 
ects have  been  established  in  40  States 
and  Puerto  Rico  and  the  services  of 
4,000  foster  grandparents  are  being  uti- 
lized to  help  8,000  retarded,  disturbed,  or 
emotionally  disadvantaged  children 
every  day.  These  perKUis  take  exception- 
al pride  in  their  work  and  are  particu- 
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larly  pleased  at  their  ability  to  bring  a 
new  awareness  to  the  young. 

In  addition  to  the  volimteer  programs. 
H.R.  11235  purports  to  strengthen  State 
agencies  by  providing  funding  to  ana- 
lyze existing  programs,  plan  improve- 
ments in  existing  efforts  and  extend 
comprehensive  services  statewide.  Our 
senior  citizens  are  often  overlooked  in 
a  society  which  Is  so  oriented  toward  the 
young.  This  legislation  is  imaginative 
and  stimulating  in  its  aims  for  the  older 
American  and  its  advantages,  as  I  have 
indicated,  are  numerous.  Our  society  can 
only  benefit  by  aiding  the  elderly  to  live 
a  healthier,  happier  and  more  enrich- 
ing existence.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  their  enthusiastic  support  to  this 
bill. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  and 
wish  to  state  I  am  proud  to  have  been 
instrumental  in  helping  report  this  bill 
out  of  my  conuulttee. 

This  bill  affords  us  an  opportunity  to 
continue  this  act  for  3  more  years  and 
to  Improve  its  operation. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  see  includ- 
ed In  this  bill  a  new  provision  which 
permits  senior  citizens  to  participate  in 
community  projects. 

Our  senior  citizens  constitute  the  very 
heart  of  our  communities  and  they 
can  be  most  helpful  in  each  community. 
This  wise  provision  will  permit  all  of  us 
to  continue  benefiting  from  the  wise 
council  and  Judgment  of  our  senior  cit- 
izens. 

I  believe  we  all  made  a  significant 
contribution  when  we  first  initiated  this 
legislation  and  I  am  pleased  there  is  al- 
most unanimous  agreement  to  continue 
it. 

Mr.  BURLI30N  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  the  purpose  of  H.R.  11235 
to  extend  the  duration  of  the  grant  pro- 
grams of  the  Older  Americans  Act;  to 
authorize  a  national  older  Americans 
volunteer  program;  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  strengthen  State  agencies  on 
aging  and  community  projects;  and  to 
authorize  areawide  model  projects. 

New  legislation  is  required  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  grant  programs 
of  the  Older  Americans  Act  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  on  July  1,  1969,  and  sub- 
sequent years.  H.R.  11235  provides  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  of  $20  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1970,  $25  million  for 
fiscal  year  1971,  and  $30  million  for  fiscal 
year  1972  for  State  and  community  proj- 
ects, and  $12  million  for  fiscal  year  1970, 
$15  million  for  fiscal  year  1971,  and  $20 
million  for  fiscal  year  1972  for  research, 
demonstration,  and  training  projects. 
These  authorizations  will  enable  the 
grant  programs  to  continue  to  fund  ex- 
isting projects  and  to  expand  into  other 
areas  of  critical  need. 

The  national  older  Americans  volun- 
teer program  established  by  HJR.  11235 
would  open  the  door  to  many  new  oppor- 
tunities for  retired  persons  aged  60  or 
over  to  give  of  their  talents  and  skills 
in  their  home  communities.  Under  the 
retirement  senior  volunteer  program 
older  volunteers  would  provide  services  in 
their  home  communities  or  in  nearby 
communities  on  publicly  owned  and  op- 
erated facilities  or  projects  or  on  local 


projects  sponsored  by  private  nonprofit 
organizations.  These  volunteers  would 
not  be  compensated  for  other  than 
transportation,  meals,  and  other  out-of- 
pocket  expenses  Incident  to  their  serv- 
ices. Authorization  of  appropriation  of 
$5  million  for  fiscal  year  1970,  $10  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1971,  and  $15  million 
for  fiscal  year  1972  would  be  provided. 

Through  the  foster  grandparent  com- 
ponent of  the  national  older  Americans 
volunteer  program,  low-income  older 
persons  would  be  assisted  to  volunteer 
their  services  through  the  pajTnent  of  a 
stipend.  The  foster  grandparent  pro- 
gram is  a  continuation  of  the  highly  suc- 
cessful demonstration  program  that  has 
been  operated  by  the  Administration  on 
Aging  and  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity for  the  past  3  Ms  years.  Foster 
grandparents  provide  invaluable  per- 
sonal services  on  an  individual  relation- 
ship basis  to  children  receiving  care  in 
hospitals,  homes  for  dependent  and  ne- 
glected children  or  other  establish- 
ments providing  care  for  children  with 
special  needs.  Authorization  of  appro- 
priations of  $15  million  for  fiscal  year 
1970,  $20  million  for  fiscal  year  1971,  and 
$25  million  for  fiscal  year  1972  would  be 
provided  for  carrying  out  this  program. 
The  redesign  of  the  title  in  program 
of  the  Older  Americans  Act  to  strengthen 
the  State  agencies  on  aging  is  another 
important  provision  in  HR.  11235.  The 
bill  establishes  new  State  plan  require- 
ments for  statewide  plarming  coordina- 
tion and  evaluation  of  programs  which 
serve  older  people.  Simultaneously  it 
separates  out  the  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations to  carry  out  these  activities 
from  the  funds  available  for  project 
activities. 

Under  present  law  a  State  may  use  up 
to  10  percent  or  $25,000,  whichever  is  the 
larger,  of  its  allotment  under  title  in  to 
pay  one-half  of  the  costs  of  administer- 
ing the  State  plan.  Under  HR.  11235  a 
separate  authorization  of  appropriations 
of  $5  million  each  year  for  fiscal  years 
1970  through  1972  is  provided  for  paying 
three-fourths  of  the  costs  of  planning, 
coordinating,  and  evaluating  programs 
and  activities  related  to  the  purposes  of 
the  Older  American  Act  and  of  admin- 
istering the  State  plan. 

Through  these  amendments,  the  State 
agency  on  aging  would  be  provided  with 
the  resources  necessary  for  It  to  provide 
leadership  in  the  analysis  of  existing 
programs  serving  older  persons;  the 
Identification  of  gaps  and  weaknesses  In 
services;  the  development  of  plans  to 
achieve  coordinated,  comprehensive 
services  throughout  the  State;  and  the 
persuasion  of  public  and  private  agencies 
to  cooperate  in  implementation  of  ihe 
plans. 

HH.  11235  would  also  give  the  States 
the  flexibility  to  determine  the  time- 
span  for  support  of  title  in  projects.  The 
Federal  share  of  project  costs  would  be 
such  percentage  of  the  cost  of  any  proj- 
ect as  the  State  agency  on  aging  may 
provide  but  not  in  excess  of  75  percent 
for  the  first  year,  60  percent  for  the  sec- 
ond year,  and  50  percent  for  the  third 
and  any  subsequent  year  of  the  project. 
This  provision  would  permit  the  States 
to  make  the  determination  as  to  the 


length  of  time  for  which  funding  is  ap- 
propriate after  careful  periodic  evalua- 
tion. This  would  guarantee  continuation 
of  the  best  projects.  Current  law  permits 
only  3  years  of  Federal  support. 

As  a  further  step  to  strengthen  State 
and  community  services  for  older  per- 
sons, the  bill  authorizes  a  program  of 
areawide  model  projects  under  title  in. 
The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  would  be  authorized  to  make 
grants  or  contracts  with  State  agencies 
on  aging  to  pay  not  more  than  75  per- 
cent of  the  costs  of  statewide,  regional, 
metropolitan  area,  county,  city,  or  other 
areawide  model  projects.  Projects  would 
provide  services  for,  or  create  opportuni- 
ties for,  older  persons  in  fields  of  serv- 
ices and  for  categories  of  older  persons 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  after  con- 
sultation with  the  State  agencies.  Au- 
thorization of  appropriations  of  $5  mll- 
Uon  for  fiscal  year  1970  and  $10  million 
each  for  fiscal  years  1971  and  1972  would 
be  provided. 

In  addition  to  these  major  provisions, 
H.R.  11235  would  extend  the  contract 
authority  for  title  IV  and  V  projects  to 
profltmaking  organizations;  add  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
as  a  "State"  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act;  provide  for  eval- 
uation of  Older  Americans  Act  pro- 
grarfisl  and  authorize  joint  funding  of 
projects  by  more  than  one  Federal 
agency. 

On  July  14,  1965,  the  Older  Americans 
Act  which  created  an  Administration  on 
Aging  within  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  was  signed  into 
law.  The  act  provides  for  three  grant 
programs  which  are  administered  by  the 
Administration  on  Aging.  They  include: 
Title  m,  grants  to  the  State  for  com- 
munity plarming,  services,  and  training. 
TlUe  IV,  grants  for  research,  demon- 
stration, and  development  projects;  and 
TlOe  V,  grants  for  training  of  per- 
sons in  the  field  of  aging. 

The  Administration  on  Aging  also  op- 
erates the  foster  grandparent  program, 
which  is  funded  by  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  until  July  1,  1969. 
when  funding  will  be  assumed  by  the 
Administration  on  Aging. 

The  Administration  on  Aging  and  the 
State  agencies  on  aging  have  made  sig- 
nificant progress  in  the  3V2  years  of  op- 
eration of  the  title  m  program.  Only 
three  States  and  one  territory  do  not 
have  programs  in  operation.  By  the  end 
of  June  there  will  be  over  1,000  commu- 
nity projects  funded  through  the  title 
in  program,  serving  over  660,000  older 
persons  in  a  wide  variety  of  ways.  In 
fiscal  year  1969  alone: 

Six  thousand  older  Americans  were 
served  in  their  homes  by  homemaker  or 
home  health  aid  services: 

Eighty-three  thousand  older  Ameri- 
cans were  served  through  home  mainte- 
nance, friendly  visiting,  or  telephone  re- 
assurance services; 

Seventeen  thousand  older  Americans 
received  the  benefit  of  nutritional  meals, 
home  deUvered  to  the  homebound,  and  in 
friendly  community  settings  for  the 
healthy; 

Eleven  thousand  older  Americans  were 
placed  in  paid,  part-time  jobs; 
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Porty-one  thousand  older  Americana 
benefited  from  special  transportaticHi 
services  for  the  frail,  and  for  those  with- 
out available  public  transportation; 

Porty-seven  thousand  older  Ameri- 
cans received  personal  counseling  serv- 
ices; 

Twenty-nine  thousand  older  Ameri- 
cans volunteered  their  time  and  talents 
to  the  community; 

Two  hundred  and  ninety  thousand 
older  Americans  participated  in  recrea- 
tion and  leisure  time  programs; 

Pour  million  older  Americans  resided 
in  the  areas  covered  by  the  local  plan- 
ning programs  of  title  III. 

The  persons  served  by  these  programs 
represent  the  full  spectrum  of  the  social, 
economic,  ethnic,  and  racial  ccnnposi- 
tion  of  the  Nation. 

The  title  IV  research  and  development 
grant  program  Is  now  beginning  to  show 
results  as  the  first  of  its  multlyear  proj- 
ects are  being  completed.  For  Instance,  a 
nationwide  study  by  the  University  of 
DenVej  refutes  the  stereotype  of  the  older 
'drlvcir'as  a  high  insurance  risk  and 
potentially  dangerous  driver-licensee. 

A  new  technique  for  outreach  and  in- 
formation and  referral  services  is  being 
successfully  pioneered  by  the  educational 
television  station  In  Hershey — WTTP- 
TV — and  by  the  statewide  flve-statlon 
educational  television  network  in  Min- 
nesota. Up  to  85  percent  of  the  total  65- 
plus  population  In  the  viewing  areas  is 
reached  by  programing  on  activities  and 
topics  important  to  older  people,  such  as 
tax  relief,  social  security,  preventive 
health  care,  volunteer  service  opportiml- 
tles,  senior  center  activities,  adult  educa- 
tion, and  the  programs  of  service  agen- 
cies. The  Hershey  project  provides  on- 
the-show  answers  to  phoned-in-ques- 
tlons.  The  Minnesota  project  arranges 
group- watching  in  locations  where  there 
are  many  older  people,  followed  by  pro- 
fessionally led  discussions.  Both  encour- 
age TV  watchers  to  visit  senior  centers 
and  service  agencies. 

Through  another  title  IV  project,  a 
study  of  changes  in  life  pattern  caused 
by  widowhood  is  being  made  by  Roosevelt 
University  to  develop  new  content  for 
counseling  services. 

In  addition,  as  a  restilt  of  the  1967 
Amendments  to  the  Older  Americans  Act, 
a  significant  nutrition  program  has  been 
launched  under  title  rv.  Approximately 
$4  million  has  been  invested  in  the  29 
projects.  The  projects  are  testing  nutri- 
tion program  techniques  that  will  not 
only  Improve  diet  but  also  enhance  self- 
sufQciency  and  bring  elderly  participants 
into  social  contact  with  others.  All  proj- 
ects include  food  consumption,  nutrition 
education,  and  the  consumer  education 
components.  The  Administration  on 
Aging  has  also  contributed  to  the  na- 
tional nutrition  survey.  Adults  60  and 
over  constituted  13  percent  of  the  total 
sample  of  12,000  studied  to  determine 
nutritional  deficiencies.  All  of  these 
projects  will  provide  new  knowledge 
about  the  feasibility  and  acceptability  of 
programs  and  techniques  for  coping  more 
effectively  with  older  people's  distinctive 
nutrition  problems. 

The  title  V  training  grants  program 
has  established  15  long-term  university 
training  programs  at  the  masters  degree 


level  in  areas  where  no  previous  training 
existed.  The  areas  are  occQpations  In  ag- 
ing concerned  with:  first,  planning,  eval- 
uation, administration,  and  coordination 
at  Pederal,  State,  and  community  levels; 
second,  administration  and  management 
of  retirement  housing,  homes  for  the 
aged,  and  related  facilities;  third,  man- 
agement of  multiservice  senior  centers; 
and  fourth,  specialized  service  needs  of 
older  people  in  adult  education,  architec- 
ture, home  economics.  library  science, 
and  recreation.  These  programs  cur- 
rently have  over  200  students  in  training. 

In  addition,  24  short-term  projects. 
together  with  training  components  of 
title  ni  projects,  have  trained  4.750  per- 
sons already  employed  in  the  field  of 
aging,  or  about  to  enter  such  employ- 
ment. This  training  upgrades  skills  and 
better  fits  trainees  for  working  with  older 
people. 

The  foster  grandparent  program  began 
as  a  limited  demonstration  program  in 
August  1965  with  21  projects.  It  now  has 
68  projects  operating  in  40  States  and 
Puerto  Rico.  The  services  of  4,000  foster 
grandparents  are  being  utilized  to  help 
8,000  retarded,  disturbed,  or  emotionally 
disadvantaged  children  every  day. 

These  illustrations  reflect  the  extent 
to  which  the  Older  Americans  Act  has 
provided  services  and  opportunltias  for 
the  Nation's  elderly  that  were  previously 
unavailable  or  nonexistent. 

CONCLUSIOK 

Piesently  there  are  approximately  20 
million  Americans  who  are  65  or  older. 
By  1980  it  is  estimated  that  there  will 
be  at  least  25  million  senior  citizens. 

It  is  the  conunlttee's  conviction  that 
this  bill  will  accomplish  its  two  major  ob- 
jectives: 

First,  to  open  up  new  doors  of  oppor- 
tunity for  older  people  who  wish  to  be  of 
service  to  others;  and 

Second,  to  increase  and  strengthen 
the  leadership  role  of  State  commissions 
and  agencies  on  aging  in  their  efforts  to 
build  strong  statewide  and  local  pro- 
grams of  services  and  opportunities  for 
their  older  citizens. 

It  is  the  committee's  belief  that  the 
provisions  of  HJl.  11235  will  enable  the 
Administration  on  Aging  and  the  State 
agencies  on  aging  to  jointly  move  ahead 
and  achieve  both  these  objectives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  as  evidenced  by  the 
above  material,  has  presented  its  case 
well.  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
conclusions  drawn  by  the  committee.  I 
am  confident  that  the  House  will  today 
vote  favorably  on  this  legislation.  I  am 
also  pleased  to  note  that  Missouri  Is  one 
of  the  participating  States  in  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  pleas- 
ure in  Joining  with  my  colleagues  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  11235.  As  a  member  of  the 
Select  Subconunittee  on  Education.  I 
have  watched  with  much  Interest  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  since  the 
passage  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  in 
1965.  Many  imaginative  auid  worthwhile 
programs  nave  been  begun.  The  success 
of  these  programs  has  been  heartening, 
but  it  is  also  clear  that  various  parts  of 
the  act  need  to  be  strengthened. 

One  of  the  most  important  provisions 


of  this  bill  strengthens  the  capability  of 
State  commissions  and  agencies  on  aging 
in  the  areas  of  statewide  planning,  co- 
ordination, and  evaluation  related  to  the 
broad  mandate  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act.  The  States  carry  a  heavy  responsi- 
bility in  this  regard,  and  their  resources 
are  very  limited  for  the  job  that  needs 
to  be  done.  Few  have  more  than  four 
professional  staff,  and  many  have  only 
one. 

To  give  more  special  focus  to  the 
leadership  role  of  the  State  agency,  the 
amendments  provide  for  a  new  require- 
ment that  the  State  plan  include  a  pro- 
vision for  statewide  planning,  coordi- 
nation, and  evaluation  of  programs  re- 
lated to  the  objectives  of  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act.  To  assist  the  States  in  carrying 
out  these  activities  a  separate  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  to  pay  up  to  three- 
fourths  of  the  costs  of  State  agency  ac- 
tivities has  been  provided. 

Another  Important  amendment  enables 
the  States  to  continue  after  the  third 
year  to  use  Federal  funds  to  pay  not  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  costs  of  title  III 
projects  which  they  consider  to  be  espe- 
cially deserving.  Under  present  law.  Fed- 
eral funds  cannot  be  used  for  support  of 
a  project  for  more  than  3  years.  I  believe 
that  it  is  Important  to  provide  this  addi- 
tional support  so  that  constructive  pro- 
grams that  are  underway  in  commimities 
will  not  be  jeopardized  by  the  withdrawal 
of  Federal  interest  and  support. 

These  amendments  would  also  author- 
ize appropriations  for  the  next  3  fiscal 
years  for  the  grant  programs  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  and  provide  authoriza- 
tions under  the  act  for  the  continuation 
of  the  highly  successful  foster  grand- 
parent program.  In  regard  to  the  latter 
program,  which  for  the  last  few  years 
has  been  administered  Jointly  by  OEO 
and  AOA,  I  would  like  to  point  to  Ha- 
waii's experience.  The  Hawaii  foster 
grandparent  program  was  one  of  the  21 
original  projects  selected  to  demonstrate 
the  feasibility  of  providing  loving  care 
to  severely  retarded  children.  At  the 
Waimano  Training  School  and  Hospital, 
38  foster  grandparents  work  4  hours  a 
day,  caring  for  severely  retarded  chil- 
dren. 

The  stories  that  come  back  about  the 
improvements  in  the  children  with  fos- 
ter grandparents  and  the  benefits  to  the 
foster  grandparents  themselves  are 
heartening.  Just  one  example  is  the  foster 
grandparent  who  is  quoted  as  saying: 

All  my  life,  I  worked  hard  in  the  cane  field 
along  with  my  husband,  then  raised  my 
fanUly.  It  was  a  hard  ItTe.  but  I  have  no 
regrets.  Since  my  girlhood,  I  always  wanted 
to  have  a  Job  in  a  place  like  this  and  help 
the  unfortunate  children.  I  know,  I  have 
hardly  any  education  or  training  to  qualify 
for  such  work  but  when  I  heard  about  this 
project.  I  couldnt  resist  the  temptation  to 
inquire  about  it.  When  I  was  hired.  I  wept 
with  joy.  My  life  long  dream  Anally  came 
true. 

I  am  convinced  of  the  merit  of  con- 
tinuing this  program  and  placing  it  un- 
der the  operating  authority  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act. 

I  have  also  noticed  with  Interest  that 
these  amendments  provide  for  including 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
as  a  "State"'  for  purposes  of  the  Older 
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Americans  Act.  I  wholeheartedly  support 
this  addition  to  the  progrmm. 

In  summary,  Ur.  Speaker.  I  believe 
these  amendments  represent  a  logical 
and  needed  addition  to  our  Nation's  pro- 
t^ram  for  its  older  cltbtens.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  for  this  bill  as  an 
impartant  way  of  assisting  our  senior 
citizens  to  continue  to  find  meaningful 
ways  to  serve  their  communities. 

Mr.  PASCEIX..  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join  my 
colleagues  in  support  of  HJl.  11235,  the 
Older  Americans  Act  Amendments  of 
1969.  As  we  have  heard,  these  amend- 
ments will  extend  the  programs  under 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  IMS  through 
June  30,  1972.  as  well  as  authortee  a 
national  older  Americans  volunteer  pro- 
gram, provide  greater  assistance  to 
strengthen  State  agencies  on  aging  and 
authorise  areavlde  model  projects. 

Today  there  are  approximately  20  mll- 
liaa  Americans  In  the  65-7earB-or-older 
age  bracket.  It  is  estimated  that  by  1980 
there  will  be  at  least  25  million  senior 
citiaens.  In  my  judgment,  it  is  obvious 
that  we  must  open  new  doors  of  oppor- 
tunity for  oiu*  senior  citizens  who  wish 
to  be  of  senrlee  to  their  communities— 
and  we  must  increase  and  strengthen  the 
leadership  role  of  State  commissions  and 
agencies  on  aging  as  well. 

It  is  Important  to  note  that  the  per- 
sons served  by  the  Administration  on 
Aging — which  was  established  by  the 
1965  act — and  the  State  agencies  on 
aging,  represent  the  full  spectrum  of  the 
social,  economic,  ethnic,  and  racial 
composition  of  the  Nation.  Since  incep- 
tion of  programs  under  this  act  over 
660.000  elderly  persons  have  been  served 
in  a  variety  of  ways  including  home 
health  aide  services,  home  maintenance, 
special  transportation  services,  aiul  per- 
sonal counseling  services.  In  addition  to 
taking  advantage  of  these  services,  many 
senior  citizens  have  v(dunteered  their 
services  to  the  communities  through 
programs  organized  under  the  Older 
Americans  Act,  and  participated  in  recre- 
ation and  leisure  time  programs. 

The  success  of  the  programs  to  date 
points  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  in  recommend- 
ing extension  of  the  act  for  3  years  and 
I  Join  in  urging  approval  of  the  bill  now 
under  consideration. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
indicate  my  strong  support  for  ILR. 
11235,  the  Older  Americans  Amendments 
of  1969.  Through  the  passage  of  this  leg- 
islation, we  are  strengthening  a  network 
of  Federal,  State,  and  local  efforts  to 
meet  the  special  needs  of  our  Nation's 
older  people. 

HR.  11235  is  particularly  significant 
because  of  its  emphasis  on  service  oppor- 
tunities for  retired  people.  The  new  re- 
tired senior  volunteer  program — RSVP — 
modeled  after  the  successful  foster 
grandparents  program,  will  enable  thou- 
sands of  older  people  to  use  their  retire- 
ment in  a  productive,  meaningful  way. 
At  the  same  time.  RSVP  will  provide  an 
able  body  of  volunteers  from  many  com- 
mimity  service  projects. 

I  know  that  many  older  people  are 
asking  for  this  opportimity  to  be  of  serv- 
ice. Recently  1  had  an  opportunity  to 
meet  with  representatives  from  a  senior 
citizens  organization  in  my  district  that 


has  designed  its  own  program  of  services 
for  older  people  in  the  Minneapolis' 
model  cities  area.  This  group.  Minneap- 
olis Age  and  Opportunity,  Inc.— MAO — 
has  used  the  RSVP  approach  in  a  social 
service  proposal  which  uses  senior  citi- 
zens to  provide  services  for  their  peers. 
The  "senior  to  seniors"  technique  should 
reduce  the  resistance  that  older  people 
sometimes  have  to  more  traditional 
services. 

The  programs  authorized  by  H.R. 
11235  will  enable  us  to  continue  develop- 
ing these  new  approaches  for  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  aging. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  the 
House  has  before  it  a  matter  of  vital 
importance,  not  only  for  senior  citizens, 
but  for  the  entire  Nation. 

I  am  pleased  to  support  the  Older 
Americans  Act.  Through  my  years  in 
Congress,  I  have  continually  worked  for 
legislation  to  improve  the  conditions  of 
our  older  citizens.  As  one  of  the  foimding 
members  of  the  National  Task  Force  on 
Problems  of  the  Aging,  I  have  studied  the 
problems  of  our  retired  people.  I  have 
realized  the  vast  manpower,  skill,  and 
expfslence  that  we  have  been  throwing 
out  the  window  by  not  utilizing  their 
talents. 

Past  performance  of  the  programs 
funded  under  the  Older  Americans  Act 
illustrates  its  success  and  £he  necessity 
for  its  continuation. 

The  act  incorporates  the  principle  of 
giving  and  using.  The  voluntary  program 
and  the  foeter  grandparents  program  will 
benefit  the  entire  coimtry  and  have  a 
large  Impact  on  individual  commimities 
which  take  advantage  of  the  talents  of 
our  many  senior  citizens. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  is  a  step 
toward  solving  the  complex  problems  of 
retired  people. 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  act  promptly 
and  p>o8itively  on  H.R.  11235. 

Mr.  DONOHUK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  most 
earnestly  hope  the  House  will  promptly 
and  overwhelmingly  approve  this  bill 
before  us,  H.R.  11235,  designed  to  amend 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965. 

The  overall  purpose  of  this  measure 
is  to  extend  the  duration  of  the  grant 
programs  of  the  Older  Americans  Act; 
authorize  a  national  older  Americans 
volunteer  program;  and  provide  assist- 
ance to  strengthen  State  agencies  on 
agring  and  CMnmimity  projects. 

In  effect,  these  amendments  to  the 
existing  act  will  expand  the  opportiml- 
ties  for  retired  persons,  60  and  over,  to 
profitably  offer  and  apply  their  talents 
and  skills  in  volunteer  programs  in 
their  own  home  communities;  and  they 
also  will  grant  the  various  State  agencies 
on  aging  the  necessary  resources  to  ini- 
tiate analyses  of  existing  programs 
serving  older  persons,  identify  and  cor- 
rect any  weaknesses  in  these  services, 
develop  plans  to  improve  and  achieve 
coordinating  services  for  the  elderly 
throughout  the  various  States,  and  in- 
fluence both  public  and  private  agencies 
to  cooperate  in  establishing  the  best  pos- 
sible programs  to  encourage  the  fullest 
use  of  the  talents,  skills,  and  abilities  of 
the  elderly  in  this  country. 

The  record  shows  that  in  the  com- 
paratively short  time  this  legislation  has 
been  operating  the  great  majority  of  the 


programs  have  proved  to  be  a  tremen- 
dous impact  toward  improving  the  qual- 
ity of  life  for  the  older  citizens  of  this 
Nation.  Obviously  the  reasonable  exten- 
sion and  expansion  of  these  programs  Is 
essential,  because  it  is  authoritatively 
estimated  that,  by  1980.  the  present  num- 
ber of  approximately  20  million  Ameri- 
cans over  65  will  be  increased  to  at  least 
25  million  senior  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of  the  advocates 
and  supporters  of  the  original  Older 
Americans  Act,  I  am  deeply  gratified  at 
the  substantial  progress  that  has  been 
so  far  achieved  in  promoting  the  basic 
objective  of  the  legislation,  namely,  that 
the  Federal  Government  shall  help  our 
elderly  citizens  in  reaching  and  main- 
taining wholesome  freedom,  economic 
independence,  and  the  fullest  exercise  of 
individual  initiative  in  planning  and 
managing  their  own  lives. 

The  continuation  of  these  objectives  is 
entirely  in  accord  with  the  established 
American  concept  and  tradition  of  pro- 
moting the  inherent  dignity  of  the  In- 
dividual in  our  American  society,  and  I 
most  earnestly  urge  that  this  bUl  be 
adopted  in  the  national  interest  without 
delay.  

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  legislation  before 
the  Hoise  of  Representatives  today,  the 
Older  Americans  Act  Amendments  of 
1965.  My  bill.  H.R.  948,  to  provide  for  a 
National  Community  Senior  Service 
Corps,  was  introduced  on  the  first  day 
of  the  91st  Congress.  I  also  introduced 
H.R.  247,  an  identical  biU  to  H H.  948. 
in  the  90th  Congress  and  HJl.  15756  in 
the  89th  Congress.  The  bill  today  in- 
cludes the  thrust  of  my  legislation,  par- 
ticularly providing  for  the  national  older 
Americans  volunteer  program. 

I  congratulate  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  for  its  work  and 
I  was  honored  to  testify  to  the  committee 
when  hearings  were  held  on  the  bill.  I 
have  had  a  longtime  interest  in  the  field 
of  Federal  legislation  for  our  older  citi- 
zens, and  I  congratulate  this  committee 
on  its  efforts  to  assist  the  over  26  million 
Americans  who  are  over  the  age  of  60. 
I  was  one  of  the  original  sponsors  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965.  which  has 
accompli^ed  much  in  its  short  life.  In 
fact,  under  this  act,  the  Florida  Commis- 
sion on  Aging  has  received  a  total  of 
$1,086,717  in  Federal  funds  to  begin  a 
very  worthwhile  statewide  program  for 
senior  citizens,  which  represents  12  to 
15  percent  of  Florida's  population. 

The  Florida  Commission  on  Aging,  pri- 
marily because  our  State  is  so  attrac- 
tive to  the  retired  and  millions  of  older 
Americans,  has  gathered  many  signifi- 
cant and  important  statistics  which  are 
helpful  in  programs  for  the  aged.  The 
facts  are  that  millions  of  Americans  are 
retiring  at  an  earUer  age  each  year.  In 
1957.  according  to  the  Florida  commis- 
sion, the  average  age  of  people  inquiring 
about  retiring  in  Florida  was  64.  By  1964 
the  combined  average  age  of  civilian  and 
military  personnel  inquiring  about  re- 
tiring in  Florida  was  58.9. 

The  age  of  retirement  is  being  lowered 
each  year.  Almost  a  seventh  of  our 
population  is  in  the  forced  or  voluntary 
leisure  class,  and  many  millions  of  these 
people  want  to  do  things  to  occupy  their 
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time  productively.  By  doing  so,  they  will 
live  longer  and  happier  lives.  It  was  for 
this  same  reason  that  during  the  89th 
Congress  I  pushed  for  enactment,  as  part 
of  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act,  of  a  special  program  direct- 
ed by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  those 
Americans  who  reach  the  age  of  45  years 
and  need  further  occupational  and 
special  training  to  compete  In  the  labor 
market.  So  often,  in  today's  society,  our 
aging  problems  do  not  begin  with  retire- 
ment age,  but  begin  much  earlier.  Test- 
ing, coimsellng,  and  training  can  make 
these  citizens  useful  far  past  the  usual 
retirement  age.  It  Is  not  unusual  today 
for  someone  to  enter  the  labor  force  at 
age  30  and  retire  at  age  50. 

I  visualize  the  National  Community 
Senior  Service  Corps  and  the  program 
In  today's  bill  becoming  another  Peace 
Corps  for  the  elderly.  I  believe  it  would 
provide  Incentives  and  retirement  pos- 
sibilities, just  as  SCORE,  the  Small 
BuslQ^ss  Administration's  service  corps 
.of  r^Uj-ed  executives,  has  done  through- 
out the  country.  The  SCORE  program 
has  attracted  thousands  of  retired  busi- 
nessmen to  help  their  fellow  businessmen 
who  cannot  afford  high-priced  advice  in 
accounting,  marketing,  purchasing,  and 
in  other  fields  in  their  limited  operations. 

This  proposed  legislation  recalls  words 
of  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Jr., 
who,  on  his  90th  birthday,  said: 

The  riders  In  a  nee  do  not  stop  short  when 
they  reach  the  goal.  There  Is  a  little  finish- 
ing center  before  coming  to  a  standstill.  The 
race  Is  over,  but  the  work  never  Is  done  while 
the  power  to  work  remains. 

It  has  always  been  my  feeling  that  as 
a  general  principle  retirement  from  ac- 
tive productive  living  should  be  through 
choice,  and  not  through  compulsion  of 
age.  In  recent  years  we  have  come  to 
recognize  that  many  of  our  senior  citi- 
zens have  no  desire  to  retire  from  work; 
and  to  many  people  social  security  and 
retirement  benefits  are  not  a  satisfactory 
substitute  for  a  paycheck.  Many  of  those 
who  are  able  to  work  need  to  work  and 
want  to  work.  But  modern  methods  of 
business  and  industry  deny  them  this. 
While  the  number  of  persons  85  and 
over  has  almost  doubled  since  1940.  only 
•bout  13  percent  are  now  in  the  labor 
force — half  the  1940  percentage. 

The  National  Older  Americans  Volun- 
teer program  would  allow  millions  of 
Americans  to  continue  active  and  useful 
lives.  The  program  will  give  new  oppor- 
tunities to  our  older  Americans  and  will 
serve  as  a  sjrmbol  of  strength  to  those 
citizens  who  are  forced  to  end  their  lives 
in  forced  Idleness. 

There  are  many  elder  citizens  who  do 
not  need  such  a  program,  but  there  are 
far  more  who  demand  it  for  continued 
active  life.  I  know  of  one  such  person 
who  will  not  personally  benefit  from  this 
legislation  but  who  most  probably  will 
use  it  for  others,  and  If  adopted,  to  in- 
spire hundreds  of  her  fellow  men  and 
women.  She  is  Dr.  Eartha  M.  M.  White 
of  Jacksonville.  Fla.  I  believe  Dr.  White, 
who  is  92  years  of  age  and  very  produc- 
tively active,  is  the  best  example  I  can 
think  of  for  the  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion. We  are  dealing  with  people  in  this 
bill — old  people — and  that  has  been  a 


large  part  of  Miss  White's  Involvement 
for  over  three-quarters  of  a  century. 

The  legislation  would  allow  participa- 
tion by  private  nonprofit  organizations 
such  as  the  one  led  by  Dr.  White,  in  the 
development  of  a  wide  range  of  oppor- 
tunities for  senior  citizens.  Dr.  White 
was  bom  on  November  8,  1876. 

She  recently  opened  a  new  $775,800 
120-Led  nursing  home,  supported  by  a 
$387,900  Federal  grant  under  the  Hill- 
Burton  program.  She  foimded  the  Clara 
White  Mission  in  honor  of  her  mother  in 
1920;  has  operated  a  home  for  the  aged 
for  60  years;  she  secured  an  appropria- 
tion from  the  Jacksonville  City  Council 
for  the  first  colored  playground  in  the 
city  and  was  the  prime  mover  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Forest  Hill  Correc- 
tional School  for  Girls  in  Florida.  These 
are  Just  some  of  the  good  works  of  Dr. 
White,  a  living  legend  in  her  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  presents 
an  enlightened  program  which  would 
give  the  Eartha  Whites  of  our  Nation — 
the  elderly  who  are  able  to  help  them- 
selves— an  opportunity  to  help  their  fel- 
low men. 

American  history  la  filled  with  ex- 
amples of  leaders  who  have  accomp- 
lished great  things  for  their  nation  after 
reaching  the  age  of  70.  Benjamin 
Frsmklln  is  the  first  who  comes  to  mind. 
He  helped  mold  a  Nation  beginning  in 
1776  when  he  was  70  years  old.  Thomas 
Edison  invented  the  phonograph  after 
he  was  70.  Bernard  Baruch  served  as 
U.S.  representative  on  the  United  Na- 
tions Atomic  Energy  Commission  when 
he  was  76.  The  final  year  Sam  Raybum 
served  as  Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  he  was  79.  And  when  he 
was  72,  Herbert  Hoover  went  on  a  tour 
of  38  nations  at  the  request  of  President 
Harry  Truman. 

We  have  a  tendency  to  push  aside  peo- 
ple because  they  are  too  old,  too  yoimg, 
or  disabled  in  some  way.  We  do  not  do  it 
out  of  meanness  but  probably  out  of 
misplaced  kindness  and  thoughtfulness. 
What  we  should  do  is  to  help  develop  the 
abilities  of  the  old.  the  young  and  the 
disabled  to  the  fullest  extent.  We  need 
to  draw  out  the  talents  these  people 
have.  They  can  all  lead  constructive 
lives.  The  bill  before  you  today  will  help 
the  elderly  grow  and  prosper  through 
activity  and  usefulness. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  legislation, 
and  again  congratulate  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Braobmas),  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  on  bringing  this 
"Peace  Corps"  for  the  elderly  to  the 
Congress — which  will  mean  so  much  to 
all  Americans. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  this  most  essential  bill, 
H.R.  11235,  to  extend  and  strengthen  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965.  It  was  my 
pleasure  and  privilege  to  cosponsor  the 
original  legislation  that  initiated  a  new 
era  in  which  the  Federal  Government  has 
assumed  a  proper  role  in  providing  fi- 
nancial assistance  and  leadership  to  meet 
the  problems  and  needs  of  our  growing 
older  population. 

Our  senior  citizens  now  number  al- 
most 20  million — about  every  10th  Ameri- 
can— and  they  well  deserve  our  attention 
and  aid  to  assure  them  the  fullest  pos- 


sible participation  In  all  the  benefits  and 
amenities  of  everyday  American  life. 

Under  the  Older  Americans  Act,  ac- 
cording to  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  significant 
changes  have  taken  place  in  funding  for 
programs  for  the  aged.  In  my  own  State 
of  New  Jersey,  appropriations  have  in- 
creased from  $95,000  in  1963-64  to 
$135,000  in  1967-68.  and  under  the  able 
leadership  of  Mrs.  Eone  Harger,  direc- 
tor of  our  division  on  aging,  we  have  an 
active  and  Increasingly  effective  State 
program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  imperative  that  this 
very  modest  Federal  effort  be  continued, 
and  I  am  pleased  that  the  bill  we  are 
considering  provides  for  a  3-year  au- 
thorization of  the  act  with  $20  million  In 
fiscal  year  1970  and  Increases  of  $5  mil- 
lion in  each  of  the  2  subsequent  fiscal 
years.  Most  Important  of  the  changes  In 
the  bill,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  authori- 
zation for  utilization  of  money  to  admin- 
ister and  provide  reimbursement  for  ex- 
penses for  volimteer  efforts  by  the  elderly 
in  community  service  projects.  For  we 
have  already  seen  the  tremendous  suc- 
cess of  fiedgllng  pilot  projects — such  as 
the  foster  grandparents  and  green  thumb 
programs. 

There  is  still  much  to  be  done,  particu- 
larly to  meet  the  basic  Income  needs  of 
our  retired  citizens.  In  this  connection, 
I  was  happy  to  cosponsor  legislation  pro- 
viding a  15-percent  increase  in  social  se- 
curity benefits  with  a  minimum  monthly 
payment  of  $80  and  automatic  Increases 
in  benefits  to  meet  Increases  In  the  cost 
of  living.  Estimates  clearly  show  that 
this  is  the  minimum  increase  needed  to 
enable  our  senior  citizens  to  barely  main- 
tain existing  income  levels  on  the  basis  of 
projections  from  Consumer  Price  Index 
cost  of  living  rises.  Enactment  of  social 
security  increase  legislation  is  urgent,  as 
Is  further  action  to  solve  the  special  eco- 
nomic problems  of  the  aged,  and  I  am 
glad  that  the  Senate  special  committee 
plans  a  thorough  study  on  the  specific 
subject. 

In  the  meantime,  approval  of  H.R. 
11235  is  essential  to  permit  proper  plan- 
ning and  fimding  of  the  small  but  vital 
programs  that  are  undertaken  with  the 
assistance  furnished  under  the  Older 
Americans  Act. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
In  support  of  H.R.  11235,  the  Older 
Americans  Act  Amendments  of  1969. 

I  was  privileged  to  play  a  part  in 
the  enactment,  nearly  4  years  ago,  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965,  and 
again  in  the  passage  of  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  Amendments  of  1967.  I  am 
grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  support 
for  the  third  time  one  of  the  great  social 
programs  which  emerged  from  the  89th 
Congress. 

Today,  as  in  1965  and  the  ensuing 
years,  the  needs  of  older  Americans  re- 
quire the  sympathetic  consideration  of 
an  informed  Congress.  Statistics  have 
been  cited  by  distinguished  Members  of 
this  body,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
showing  that  Americans  of  advanced  age 
are  not  only  becoooing  a  growing  segment 
of  our  population,  but  that  they  are 
also  becoming  a  more  active  group.  What 
is  clearly  needed,  therefore,  is  a  strength- 
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ening  of  the  original  Older  Americans 
program  with  new  thnwta  in  directions 
indicated  by  recent  experience. 

The  Mil  we  are  now  considering  would 
do  this  and  more.  Having  a  fourfold  pur- 
pose, HJl.  11235  would  extend  the  dura- 
tion of  the  grant  programs  of  the  Older 
Americana  Act;  it  would  authorize  a  na- 
tional older  Americans  volunteer  pro- 
gram; it  would  provide  assistance  to 
strengthen  State  agencies  on  aging  and 
community  projects;  and,  finally,  it 
would  authorize  areawide  model  projects. 

The  retired  senior  volunteer  program 
and  its  foster  grandparent  component 
hold  great  promise  in  the  utilization  of 
the  talents  and  skills  of  older  Ameri- 
cans at  various  economic  levels,  and 
bringing  them  once  again  into  the  main- 
stream of  life  In  their  commimities.  Re- 
tired senior  volunteers  would  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  provide  services  in 
their  home  commimities  or  in  nearby 
communities  ob  publicly  owned  and 
operated  facilities  or  projects  or  on  local 
projects  sponsored  by  private  nonprofit 
organizations.  They  would  receive  no 
compensation  other  than  for  transporta- 
tion, meals  and  other  out-of-pocket 
expenses. 

The  foster  grandparent  program,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  enable  low-income 
persons  to  earn  a  stipend  by  providing 
needed  services  in  the  community.  Poster 
grandparents  would  provide  Invaluable 
personal  services  on  an  individual  basis 
to  children  receiving  care  In  hospitals, 
homes  for  dependent  and  neglected 
children,  and  other  establishments  pro- 
viding care  for  children  with  special 
needs. 

The  1969  amendments,  in  addition, 
would  strengthen  State  agencies  on  ag- 
ing and  provide  them  with  the  resources 
needed  for  a  role  of  Increased  leader- 
ship in  the  development  and  implemen- 
tation of  plans  to  assist  older  citizens. 
A  certain  amount  of  flexibility  in  the 
fincuicial  support  of  State  projects  Is 
also  included  in  the  1969  amendments. 

To  carry  out  the  multipurpose  thrust 
of  this  legislation  to  aid  the  elderly,  the 
sum  of  $122  million  is  authorized  for  the 
next  3  years.  Graduated  amounts  are 
stipulated  for  State  and  community 
projects  and  for  research,  demonstra- 
tion, and  training  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  Administration  on  Aging 
In  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  Some  objection  has  been 
voiced  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  the 
authorization.  The  facts  and  figures 
which  earlier  were  disclosed  by  our  col- 
leagues clearly  Indicate,  however,  that 
the  authorization  is  consistent  with  the 
tremendous  job  that  needs  to  be  done. 

It  is,  after  all,  a  modest  price  to  pay. 
The  responsibility  toward  the  well-being 
of  older  Americans  rests  with  the  entire 
Nation.  H.R.  11235  would  help  us  to 
meet  that  resporsibillty  and  at  the  same 
time  bring  enrichment  and  fulfillment 
to  their  lives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  a  favorable  vote 
for  this  legislation. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  express  my  enthusiastic  support 
for  H.R.  11235,  the  Older  Americans  Act 
Amendments  of  1969.  This  bill  provides 
for  the  establishment  of  programs  that 
will  serve  both  the  senior  citizens  who 


participate  and  the  community  in  gen- 
eral. By  establishing  a  national  <dder 
Americans  volunteer  program,  a  foster 
grandparent  program,  an  authorization 
of  areawide  model  projects,  and  a  re- 
quirement that  statewide  planning  and 
evaluation  of  these  programs  be  insti- 
tuted this  bill  takes  a  constructive  and 
necessary  step  in  dealing  with  the  needs 
of  our  older  citizens. 

The  citizens  who  would  participate  In 
these  programs  have  already  made  valu- 
able contributions  in  their  chosen  fields 
of  endeavor.  This  bill  Insures  that  the 
Nation  will  continue  to  benefit  from  the 
knowledge  and  experience  of  these  older 
citizens.  Simultaneously,  the  older  citi- 
zens themselves  will  benefit.  They  will  be 
given  a  new  Interest  in  civic  action;  they 
will  have  an  effective  means  to  contribute 
to  the  betterment  of  their  community. 
They  will  make  new  contacts,  some  of 
them  with  youngsters.  The  older  citizens 
will  be  able  to  become  a  part  of  the  great 
movement  to  improve  the  lives  of  their 
fellow  citizens. 

This  bill  very  wisely  encourages  the 
cooperation  of  the  Federal  and  State 
Governments.  Through  a  joint  effort 
these  programs  can  best  be  Implemented. 
After  the  first  3  years  of  these  programs 
the  Federal  support  is  reduced  to  50  per- 
cent. This  will  force  the  States  to  evalu- 
ate the  success  of  these  programs  and  to 
eliminate  those  that  have  failed  to  serve 
the  commimity  and  the  participants. 

While  these  programs  are  expensive, 
they  certainly  can  return  far  more  than 
the  Investment.  They  are  serving  a  vital 
dual  purpose.  They  are  providing  a  means 
for  older  people  to  continue  to  serve 
their  community  and  Nation.  They  are 
helping  the  residents  of  the  community 
by  providing  It  with  the  volimteer  service 
of  a  highly  skilled  and  experienced  group. 
Through  the  foster  grandparent  program 
the  mlsfortimate  youngsters  who  are  in 
hospitals  or  care  centers  will  be  be- 
friended by  understanding  older  people 
who  win  be  receptive  to  their  problems. 
The  States  will  be  provided  with  an  In- 
centive to  take  over  and  develop  the  most 
effective  programs. 

This  bin  serves  to  demonstrate  the 
gratitude  of  oiu-  Nation  to  the  older 
people  and  acknowledges  our  firm  belief 
that  they  have  many  more  years  of  pro- 
ductive service  before  them.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  results  of  this  bill  will  be 
beneficial  to  all  concerned.  I  heartily 
support  It  and  praise  the  Congress  for 
its  prompt  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert)  .  'Rie  question  Is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Perkins)  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  11235.  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  hi  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  PEIRKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous   consent   that   all   Members 


who  may  desire  to  do  so  have  5  legisla- 
tive days  Jn  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarka  on  H.R.  119S5. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONSTRUCTION-DIFFERENTIAL 
SUBSIDY 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  265)  to  amend  section  502  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  relating  to 
construction-differential  subsidies,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.B.  aee 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
proviso  m  the  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(b)  of  section  503  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1936,  as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  1152(b)),  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "June  30,  1969.",  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  there  of  "June  30,  1970,". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  PEMjY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

This  bin  would  continue  for  an  addi- 
tional year  the  ceUlng  of  55  percent  on 
the  amount  of  construction-differential 
subsidy  paid  on  vessels  built  In  U.S.  ship- 
yards under  section  502  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936. 

Under  the  provisions  of  that  act,  an 
operator  qualifying  for  subsidy  Is  paid 
the  difference  between  the  bid  of  an 
American  yard  and  the  cost  of  a  similar 
vessel  built  In  the  lowest  cost  foreign 
yard.  Under  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
of  1936,  as  originally  enacted,  the  celling 
for  subsidy  payment  was  set  at  50  per- 
cent, but  In  1960  it  appeared  that  the  dif- 
ference between  foreign  and  domestic 
costs  were  exceeding  that  amount,  and. 
as  a  result.  In  that  year  the  55  percent 
celling  was  first  enacted.  Since  that  time. 
It  has  been  extended  by  successive  acts 
and  the  present  authority  expires  on 
June  30  of  this  year.  This  bni  would  pro- 
vide for  continuance  of  the  55  percent 
rate  for  1  more  year. 

The  bill  as  introduced  provided  a  2- 
year  period,  but  Maritime  Administra- 
tion has  stated  to  the  committee  that  it 
proposes  a  new  merchant  marine  pro- 
gram later  this  year  and  that  changes  in 
the  subsidy  would  be  included,  and  as  a 
result  an  additional  year  Is  sufficient. 

The  same  provision  authorizes  60  per- 
cent for  the  reconstruction  or  recondi- 
tioning of  passenger  vessels,  but  unhap- 
pily at  the  present  time,  there  appears 
to  be  no  operator  wUling  to  invest  any 
money  In  American-flag  passenger  ves- 
sels. It  should  be  pointed  out  that  thLs 
subsidy  while  in  terms  payable  to  the 
shipowner.  In  fact.  Is  for  the  benefit  of 
the  shipbuilder,  and  ship  operators.  The 
elfect  of  this  law  is  to  give  the  shipowner 
his  vessel  at  the  foreign  cost  which  Is  the 
amount  of  his  outlay  for  the  ves.sel.  The 
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fi4^^/M»i  p«yment  from  the  Oovem- 
xnent  U  to  meet  the  b«]>nce  of  the  ves- 
•el  cost  as  quoted  by  the  shipywd.  The 
dUparltir  In  oo*t  between  American  and 

.  foreign  shipyard*  U  based  primarily  on 

I  the  difference  In  livlnc  standards  and  It 
Is  possible  with  the  forthcoming  admin- 

}■  Istratlon  program  that  US.  yards  will 
be    able    to    compete    with    others    In 

>  bulldins   ships   for   the   world   market. 

i  However,  the  subsidy.  In  my  opinion.  Is 
completely  Jiistified  because  It  enables 

"American  yards  to  continue  In  business 
and  thus  be  available  for  use  In  an 
emergency. 

We  need  only  recall  the  part  played  by 
our  shipbuilders  during  World  War  n  to 
Justify  this  subsidy.  We  have  been  told 
from  time  to  time  that  ships  are  obso- 
lete and  that  future  emergencies 
throughout  the  world  will  not  require 
appreciable  nixmbers  of  ships.  However, 
the  fact  remains  that  our  present  prob- 
lem In  Southeast  Asia  has  entailed  de- 
livery of  supplies  to  the  extent  of  M 

'percfetit  by  ships  so  that  it  appears  that 

'shlpA'wlll  be  with  us  for  many  years  to 
come. 

While,  of  course,  we  are  continually 
hopeful  that  the  gap  between  American 
and  foreign  shipbuilding  coets  will  nar- 
row, the  luihappy  fact  remains  that  It 
has  not  done  so  in  the  last  10  years,  and 
there  Is  no  present  prospect  of  any  re- 
duction in  the  future.  While  American 
yards  have  expended  great  sums  of 
money  on  modernization,  the  foreign 
counterparts  have  expended  consider- 
ably more,  thus  bringing  their  cost  down 
to  a  greater  degree  than  ours.  Unless, 
and  until,  we  get  a  stable  maritime  pro- 
gram that  will  enable  the  yards  to  antic- 
ipate future  ship  construction  in  rea- 
sonable volume,  they  are  not  Justified  In 
undertaking  radical  modernization  and 
thus  our  whole  problem  becomes  one  of 
evolving  an  overall  maritime  program, 
which  in  the  long  run  will  save  us  money. 
I  feel  that  this  bill  is  amply  Justified 
by  the  facts,  and  I  call  attention  to  the 
House  that  at  the  present  time  the  United 
States  through  the  operation  of  this  pro- 
gram has  built  the  largest  fleet  of  mod- 
em liner  vessels  presently  in  existence 
in  the  world.  Of  course,  we  cannot  main- 
tain this  lead  without  the  expenditure 
of  large  sums  of  money  and  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  program,  but  at  least  we 
have  that  to  show  for  our  efforts  to  date, 
I,  and  my  committee,  feel  that  this  bill 
Is  not  only  beneficial,  but  necessary  to 
our  merchant  marine  and,  therefore.  I 
urge  favorable  consideration. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  15 
the  House  passed  H.R.  4152,  the  bill  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  certain 
maritime  programs  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  This  was  most  necessary 
in  order  to  fund  the  on-going  activities 
of  the  Maritime  Administration.  We  all 
know  that  the  Administration  Is  working 
on  a  new  maritime  program  which  is 
to  be  presented  sometime  this  simimer. 
Until  that  time,  there  are  a  niunber  of 
matters  vital  to  the  current  maritime 
programs  which  must  be  acted  upon. 

Obviously  the  authorization  of  appro- 
priations for  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion is  of  paramount  importance.  An- 
other matter  basic  to  the  U.S.-flag  fleet 
which  requires  our  immediate  attention 


Is  this  bill,  rww  under  consideration,  HJl. 
245.  which  would  amezMl  section  502  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  to  ex- 
tend the  55/80  percent  subsidy  ceiling. 
The  present  55/80  percent  celling  exten- 
sion expires  on  June  30,  and.  imless  Con- 
gress mandates  Its  continuance  for  at 
least  1  year  as  required  by  the  bill  re- 
ported out  by  our  committee  on  June  10, 
the  subsidy  ceiling  will  revert  to  the  per- 
manent section  502  ceQlng  of  50  percent. 
Such  a  happening  would  be  contrary  to 
the  well-being  of  the  UB.  merchant  ma- 
rine. 

I  am  sure  we  are  all  well  aware  of  the 
disparity  between  United  States  and  for- 
eign shipbuilding  costs  which  make  con- 
struction subsidies  essential  if  ships  for 
the  foreign  trade  are  to  be  built  in  the 
United  SUtes.  This  differential  rate  we 
are  talking  about  measures  the  degree  of 
difference  between  U5.  price  and  foreign 
prices  for  a  particular  vessel  at  a  given 
time. 

When  this  differential  in  cost  between 
building  here  and  abroad  exceeds  the 
basic  50  percent  written  Into  permanent 
law,  the  shipowner  is  denied  parity  and 
In  effect  Is  forced  to  either  imderwrite 
the  subsidization  of  U.S.  shipyards  or 
not  build  ships.  The  profit  margins  of  the 
subsidized  ship  operators  are  in  the  very 
low  range  of  3  to  4  percent.  Thua.  it  is 
clear  that  they  certainly  do  not  have  the 
financial  wherewithal  to  pick  up  any  of 
the  excess  costs  over  and  above  the  50- 
percent  differential.  In  this  cormection.  it 
Is  pertinent  that  the  hearing  record  over 
the  past  10  years  has  abundantly  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  the  construction  costs 
in  the  United  States  and  abroad  have 
generally  been  ranging  between  50  and 
55  percent  and  It  Is  clear  that  the  CDS 
rate  will  continued  be  somewhere  in 
the  50-  to  55-percent  range.  In  the  last 
several  years.  In  th^e  different  ship  con- 
struction arrangements,  the  actual  dif- 
ferential as  computed  by  the  Maritime 
Administration  was  in  excess  of  55  per- 
cent with  the  owners  being  required  to 
absorb  the  excess. 

It  does  not  take  great  foresight  to  see 
the  financial  bind  the  subsidized  opera- 
tors will  be  in  if  the  present  55  to  60  per- 
cent subsidy  celling  is  allowed  to  expire 
and  lapse  back  to  the  permanent  50  per- 
cent. It  could  well  cripple  all  subsidized 
commercial  ship  construction  in  U.S. 
yards  because  the  owners  will  be  finan- 
cially unable  to  absorb  the  construction 
differential  excess.  Thus,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  to  extend  this  ceiling  for 
one  more  year  and  let  us  see  what  the 
administration  comes  up  with  in  the  way 
of  a  maritime  program  which  may 
obviate  the  necessity  of  requesting  exten- 
sions in  the  future. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  endorse  the  remarks 
our  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine.  The  exten- 
sion of  the  55-percent  ceiling  on  con- 
struction-differential subsidy  payments 
for  new  vessels  and  the  60-percent  ceil- 
ing for  the  reconstruction  of  passenger 
vessels  was  reported  by  your  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  without  dissent  and 
has  been  endorsed  by  the  administration. 


The  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  was 
designed  to  fo«ter  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  through  two  basic  pro- 
grams. The  first  of  these  programs  Is  the 
operating- differential  subsidy,  which 
enables  American-flag  carriers  to  offset 
their  foreign-flag  competitors  signifi- 
cantly lower  operating  expenses,  thus 
placing  them  on  an  equal  competitive 
footing.  The  second  approach  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  Is  designed  to 
maintain  an  adequate  shipbuilding  capa- 
bUity  in  the  United  States.  To  achieve 
this,  the  act  requires  those  carriers  who 
receive  operating-differential  subsidy  to 
build  their  ships  in  American  shipyards. 
Due,  however,  to  our  extremely  high 
starulard  of  living,  vessels  constructed  in 
American  yards  are  considerably  more 
expensive  than  comparable  ships  built 
in  foreign  yards.  To  offset  this  difference 
in  price,  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936  established  the  constniction-differ- 
entlal  subsidy.  This  subsidy,  in  theory  at 
least,  enables  an  American-flag  carrier 
to  purchase  ships  from  American  yards 
at  a  cost  equal  to  what  it  would  pay  for 
the  same  ships  constructed  in  represent- 
ative foreign  shipyards.  To  the  extent 
that  the  subsidy  does  not  equalize  the 
cost  between  American  and  foreign  ship- 
yards, the  American-flag  carrier  is 
penalized  by  not  being  able  to  seek  out 
the  lowest  cost  source  for  new  ships. 

In  addition  to  the  requirement  built 
into  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936 
that  carriers  holding  operating-differen- 
tial subsidy  contracts  build  only  in  Amer- 
ican yards,  foreign  built  ships  are  barred 
for  a  period  of  3  years  from  carrying 
Public  Law  480  and  AID  cargoes,  and 
are  prohibited  from  engaging  In  the 
coastwise  trade. 

The  1936  act  established  a  ceiling  of  50 
percent  on  construction-differential  sub- 
sidy payments.  So  long  as  the  cost  of 
constructing  vessels  in  American  yards 
did  not  exceed  foreign  construction  costs 
by  more  than  100  percent,  this  limitation 
did  not  penalize  American- flag  carriers. 
Beginning  in  1960.  however,  American- 
built  merchant  ships  have  consistently 
been  more  than  twice  as  expensive  as 
comparable  ships  built  abroad.  For  that 
reason,  the  50  percent  ceiling  was  raised 
to  a  maximum  of  55  p>ercent  in  1960,  and 
has  been  continued  at  55  percent  up  to 
this  time. 

While  wages  which  are  the  principal 
cause  of  higher  American  construction 
costs  appear  to  be  rising  at  a  more  rapid 
rate  abroad,  the  spread  between  Ameri- 
can and  foreign  wages  is  so  great  that 
there  is  no  likelihood  that  these  costs  will 
equalize  in  the  foreseeable  future.  In  this 
regard.  It  must  be  recalled  that  we  are 
faced  not  only  with  lower  wages  in  the 
foreign  shipyards  but  also  lower  wages 
in  all  the  various  industries  which  sup- 
port the  shipbuilding  industry. 

The  operating -differential  subsidy  pro- 
gram, as  established  by  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936,  has  proven  its  worth. 
We  have  maintained  a  basic  American 
capability  to  construct  merchant  ships. 
Today  we  are  witnessing  a  revolution  in 
the  design  of  cargo  vessels.  American- 
flag  carriers  and  American  shipyards  are 
leading  this  technological  revolution. 
Today  we  are  building  the  most  modem 
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efficient  ships  in  the  world.  Without  the 
construction-dlffereDtlal  subsidy,  this 
would  have  been  impossible.  These  new 
ships  will  product  significant  economic 
beneflts  which  will  more  than  offset  their 
increased  cost,  both  to  the  carrier  and 
to  the  Government.  For  example,  a  sea- 
barge  type  contalnershlp,  of  which  there 
are  a  number  now  under  construction, 
will  have  the  productivity  of  at  least 
three  of  our  traditional  break-bulk  type 
\  essels  now  In  service.  This  increased  pro- 
ductivity together  with  a  high  degree  of 
automation  will  slgnlflcantly  reduce  the 
operating-differential  subsidy  required  to 
maintain  adequate  American-flag  service 
on  a  given  trade  route  during  the  20- 
to  25-year  life  of  these  vessels. 

HH.  265,  as  introduced  by  our  dis- 
tinguished rsmklng  minority  member  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Committee,  would 
have  extended  the  55  percent  subsidy 
celling  for  2  years.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  administration  expects  to  make 
significant  recommendations  to  Congress 
covering  the  overall  merchant  marine 
picture,  it  Is  appropriate  that  this  cell- 
ing be  extended  for  only  1  year  at  this 
time.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  passage 
of  H  Jl.  265  as  amended  by  your  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man, or  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
could  give  us  some  information  about  the 
financial  implications  of  this  measure? 

I  notice  from  the  report  tliat  no  pre- 
cise estimate  is  provided. 

Coiild  we  have  some  idea  of  the  order 
of  magnitude  of  the  financial  conse- 
quences of  this  legislation? 

Mr.  PEILLY.  I  am  glad  to  respond  to 
the  gentleman's  question  and  say  that, 
for  example,  in  1968  there  were  10 
awards  imder  the  ship  construction  pro- 
gram, and  all  of  these  exceeded  the  50- 
percent  construction  differential  that  ex- 
isted in  the  old  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936.  Therefore,  the  amount  involved  in 
this  particular  bill  is  an  amount  of  some- 
where between  the  50-percent  construc- 
tion subsidy  under  the  1936  Merchant 
Marine  Act  and  the  55-percent  subsidy 
authorized  by  the  amendment  which  this 
bill  would  extend  for  1  year. 

I  think  It  would  be  difficult  to  state  an 
exact  amount.  But  I  would  estimate  that 
the  total  cost  of  this  bill,  based  on  a  10- 
shlp  experience  of  last  year,  would  in- 
volve an  average  of  about  $1  million  [>er 
ship,  or  a  total  of  $10  million.  That  is  a 
very  rough  estimate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Al- 
bert ) .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  has  expired. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  yield  my- 
^If  3  additional  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman is  recognized  for  3  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Therefore,  If  there  were 
10  ships,  it  would  be  $10  million  In  total. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
;>:entleman  will  yield  further,  would  that 
t>e  the  Incremental  over  and  above  the 
50  percent  or  would  that  be  the  total 
amount? 


Mr.  PELLY.  What  I  am  talking  about 
is  the  total  Involved  in  this  particular 
bill.  I  believe  that,  normally,  a  ship  that 
Is  built  receives  a  subsidy  of  somewhere 
around  $15  million  now.  It  used  to  run 
aroimd  $8  million.  And  therefore,  if  we 
take  the  amount  that  is  over  50  percent, 
it  would  be  anywhere  from  3  to  5  per- 
cent above  the  50  percent,  or  a  total  of 
$10  million.  So,  roughly  speaking,  and  I 
must  say  I  am  afraid  it  is  a  rough  figure 
and  it  is  a  difficult  figure  to  come  up 
with,  but  in  my  opinion  that  is  the  fig- 
ure that  might  be  Involved  is  the  amount 
over  the  previous  50  percent. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
leman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

I  have  supported  this  program  in  the 
past,  but  my  patience  is  wearing  thin. 

Now,  is  it  not  true  that  labor  costs  are 
not  the  only  factors  that  enter  into  this 
question?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  these 
shipyards  are  more  modem  than  Ameri- 
can shipyards — the  shipyards  in  Japan, 
in  Germany,  and  in  Prance  and  else- 
where? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  that  actually  today  that 
while  the  total  price  of  our  ships  is  go- 
ing up,  this  is  because  of  new  technical 
Improvements  and  things  of  that  nature. 
Actually,  we  are  building  ships  insofar 
as  labor  goes  at  no  greater  cost  than 
before.  So,  I  believe  that  our  shipyards 
are  more  modem  today  and  that  they 
are  building  certainly  vastly  improved 
ships  which  in  gross  amount  are  more 
expensive. 

!i«r.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  were  we  not 
dupes  when  we  forfeited  war  reparations 
from  the  Germans  and  from  the  Japa- 
nese, and  then  turned  around  and  made 
loans  to  them  which  we  settled  for  a  few 
pennies  on  the  dollar;  fimds  they  used 
for  purposes  of  rebuilding  their  modem 
shipyards — shipyards  over  that  we 
bombed  into  destruction? 

How  stupid  can  we  be  in  this  business 
of  fighting  wars  and  then  eternally  and 
forever  financing  those  we  have  defeated 
at  a  huge  cost  in  blood  and  money?  We 
have  rebuilt  the  productive  facilities  and 
capacity  of  some  of  them  to  the  point 
where  we  caimot  now  compete  and  that 
includes  shipyards. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  that  I  believe  we  do  have 
some  pretty  fine  shipyards  in  this  coun- 
try. I  do  not  believe  they  are  as  modem 
as  we  would  like  to  have  them,  but  the 
problem  is  that  they  have  not  been  able 
to  have  enough  orders  to  work  on  so  as 
to  get  into  a  production  line  basis.  As  a 
consequence,  they  are  building  them  on 
a  one  order  basis — a  one  ship,  or  two  or 
a  three  ship  at  a  time  basis. 

I  believe  that  is  the  explanation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  resison  American  yards 
are  not  getting  orders  is  because  of  the 
cost  of  building  the  ships;  is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  beUeve  that  certainly  for 
national  security  purposes  we  have  felt 
we  should  subsidize  construction  costs  in 


order  to  continue  the  know-how  of  our 
shipyards  *o  provide  the  necessary  ships 
to  take  care  of  our  security. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  correct,  and  this 
is  just  some  more,  in  part,  at  least,  of 
the  stupidity  of  foreign  aid,  trying  to  be 
all  things  to  all  people  around  the  world. 
It  will  not  work.  I  will  go  along  with  this 
procedure  for  1  more  year  but,  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned  I  am  about  to  the  end 
of  the  string. 

Mr.  PELLY.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely right  that  those  nations  he  has 
mentioned,  Japan  and  Germany,  and  so 
forth,  are  great  shipbuilding  nations,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  It  was  our  foreign 
aid  that  built  them  up. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Missouri  (Mrs.  Sul- 
livan), a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  heart- 
ily support  this  legislation. 

During  my  term  as  a  member  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee, I  have  observed  the  operation  of 
the  subsidy  provisions  of  the  1936  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  it  has  been  instrumental  in  main- 
taining the  relative  handful  of  ships  that 
we  have. 

At  the  moment,  we  are  In  the  fore- 
front of  the  container  revolution  and  we 
aro  not  only  building  very  fast  ships,  but 
also  modern,  economical  types.  TTie  en- 
tire operation  of  liner  ships  has  changed 
radically  in  the  past  5  years.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  we  be  in  a  position  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  developments  and,  for  that 
matter,  initiate  new  ones  so  that  we  can 
maintain  our  precarious  hold  on  what  lit- 
tle of  our  commerce  we  presently  carrj-. 

I  emphasize  the  point  made  by  the 
chairman  that  this  is  a  bill  for  the  bene- 
fit of  shipyards  and  not  ship  operators. 
All  of  the  money  paid  under  its  provi- 
sions ultimately  reaches  the  shipbuilder 
as  part  of  his  price  for  construction  of 
the  vessel.  The  operator  obtains  his  ves- 
sel at  the  same  price  that  he  obtained  it 
abroad,  and  thus  he  gets  no  benefit  from 
the  subsidy  except  that  he  has  an  Ameri- 
can product  instead  of  a  foreign  one.  The 
money  padd  by  the  Government  goes  to 
the  shipbuilder  to  defray  his  extra  costs 
of  maintaining  an  American  establish- 
ment. 

I  believe  that  this  bill  is  essential  foi 
the  maintenance  of  our  merchant  ma- 
rine and,  accordingly,  joint  with  the 
chairman  in  urging  its  enactment. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  <  Mr.  Clark  > . 
a  member  of  the  committee. 

(Mr.  CLARK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  hLs  re- 
marks. I 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in  com- 
plete agreement  and  support  H.R.  265. 

TTie  vast  majority  of  our  merchant 
fleet  was  constracted  during  World  War 
n.  Faithful  service  of  these  ships  is  near 
an  end.  Of  the  approximately  900  pri- 
vately owned  active  U.S.-flag  merchant 
ships,  about  60  percent  are  at  or  near 
their  25th  year  of  service.  As  a  whole  the 
entire  fleet  averages  about  20  years  of 
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•ge.  Unless  prompt  steps  are  taken  to 
build  new  ships,  the  United  States  will 
be  reduced  to  a  second-rate  maritime 
power  with  grave  consequences  to  our 
balance  of  payments  and  seaiift  support 
capability  for  our  Armed  Forces.  The 
aging  of  our  fleet  is  unfortunately  par- 
alleled by  low  earnings  throughout  most 
of  the  maritime  industry  where  profits 
generally  range  among  the  lowest  in  VS. 
business.  Paced  with  low  earnings,  aging 
equipment,  and  Intense  foreign  competi- 
tion, steamship  operators  must  receive 
national  support  to  at  least  put  them  on  a 
capital  cost  parity  with  their  foreign 
competitors.  By  law  and  regulation,  most 
U.S.  shipowners  are  required  or  encour- 
aged to  build  ships  in  the  United  States 
where  because  of  our  high  standard  of 
living,  prices  are  substantially  higher 
than  those  abroad.  Witnesses  from  both 
Industry  and  Oovemment  have  testified 
that  the  cost  of  building  ships  in  the 
United  States  during  recent  years  has 
generally  averaged  between  50  and  55 
-percvU  more  than  abroad.  The  exten- 
■aloa  .at  this  legislation  to  permit  pay- 
ment of  construction  subsidies  up  to  55 
percent  is  essential  if  replacement  pro- 
grams presently  underway  are  to  be  con- 
tinued and  expanded.  Accordingly,  I 
urge  prompt  passage  of  this  legislation 
to  extend  the  current  55-percent  con- 
struction subsidy  ceiling  for  one  more 
year.  I  hope  that  this  is  the  last  exten- 
sion that  will  be  required  and  that  the 
administration,  as  promised,  will  present 
a  new  merchant  marine  program  that 
will  provide  the  basis  for  a  new,  long- 
term  merciiant  marine  policy. 

Mr.  OARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois    (Mr.  Amnxtnzio). 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Members  of  this  body,  m  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  have  evidenced  their  alarm 
over  the  diminishing  stature  of  our  mer- 
chant marine.  TTieir  concern  is  well 
taken.  The  United  States  emerged  from 
World  War  II  with  the  largest  and  most 
modem  merchant  fieet  In  the  world.  But 
the  fieet  of  more  than  5,000  sliips — the 
oldest  of  which  were  but  a  few  years  of 
age — today  numbers  approximately  1.000 
ships,  80  percent  of  wtiich  are  now  ap- 
proaching 25  or  more  years  of  age.  Testi- 
mony to  the  infirmities  and  inadequacies 
of  our  merchant  marine  is  the  stark. 
Incredible  fact  that  less  than  6  percent  of 
this  Nation's  import-export  trade  moves 
in  American-flag  ships.  Sldps  of  other 
nations  monopolize  and  control  iK>t  only 
our  Imports  of  vital  raw  materials  but 
also  our  access  to  world  markets.  That 
this  Nation — the  leader  in  world  trade — 
Is  so  heavily  dependent  upon  the  fleets  of 
other  nations,  in  my  judgment,  is  in- 
tolerable. 

H.R.  265.  calling  for  a  1-year  exten- 
sion of  the  55-percent  construction  dif- 
ferential celhng.  will  not  resurrect  the 
American  merchant  marine.  Nor  will  it 
necessarily  enable  our  merchant  fleet  to 
carry  a  respectable  amount  of  our 
foreign  trade.  It  will,  however,  enable 
those  American-flag  ship  operators  who 
are  able  to  undertake  the  construction  of 
new  vessels  between  July  1,  1969.  and 
June  30.  1970.  to  acquire  their  ships  at 
the  same  price  levels  as  paid  t^  their 
overseas  competitors. 


HJl.  265  does  not  prescribe  that  the 
Oovemment  pay  55  percent  of  the  cost  of 
ships  built  for  subsidized  operators.  In- 
stead, it  would  maintain  the  existing 
ceiling — a  maximum  of  55  percent — on 
the  extent  of  governmental  participation 
In  funding  the  cost  of  such  ships. 

Unless  this  legislation  is  enacted  the 
ceiling  will  revert  to  50  percent.  The 
possibility  of  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
foreign-built  ships  during  the  next  12 
months  makes  it  necessary  to  maintain 
the  55-percent  ceiling  in  force. 

Certainly,  with  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  in  such  a  deteriorated  con- 
dition, every  effort  should  be  made  to 
encourage  American  shipping  lines  to 
modernize  their  fleets  with  new  efficient 
vessels.  H.R.  265  is  a  positive  and  essen- 
tial step  In  this  direction  and  I  urge  sup- 
port for  Its  passage. 

Mr.  PELXiY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts   (Mr.  Kxith>. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill,  to 
extend  the  provisions  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  relating  to  construction-dif- 
ferential subsidies,  is  essentially  a  hold- 
ing action.  It  provides  for  business-as- 
usual  in  the  merchant  marine  for  1  more 
year — but  only  one.  By  this  time  next 
year,  I  hope  and  expect  that  the  Nixon 
administration  will  have  a  clear-cut  pro- 
gram of  its  own  to  revitalize  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine. 

No  one  can  deny  that  such  a  revitali- 
zation  program  is  sadly  needed.  Our 
merchant  marine,  once  among  the  finest 
in  the  world,  has  been  allowed  to  dwindle 
to  a  shadow  of  Its  former  self. 

If  this  decline  were  merely  a  matter  of 
prestige,  we  could  possibly  learn  to  live 
with  it.  But  there  is  much  more  to  it  than 
that.  A  strong  merchant  marine  can  be 
as  effective  an  arm  of  national  policy  as 
a  strong  Navy — even  stronger,  since  it 
represents  "present"  as  opposed  to  po- 
tential power.  Despite  all  the  talk  about 
air  freight,  the  vast  majority  of  world 
trade  Is  carried  on  ships — merchant 
ships — and  every  year,  fewer  and  fewer 
of  those  ships  are  American.  This  is  not 
a  matter  of  abstract  prestige  but  of  cold 
cash  and  direct  Influence  lost. 

The  Russians  are  aware  of  the  value 
of  an  up-to-date  merchant  marine.  As 
the  American  fleet  declines,  the  Russian 
fleet  has  expanded. 

Three  years  ago  I  visited  the  Soviet 
Union  on  a  factfinding  trip  to  determine 
their  maritime  capabilities  and  goals.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention 
some  of  the  more  sobering  statistics  I 
gleaned  from  that  trip. 

As  a  result  of  its  7-year  plan,  the  So- 
viet Union  in  1960  strengthened  its  11th- 
ranked  fleet  to  sixth  place  in  1965 — with 
a  present — that  Is,  1966 — fleet  of  over  S'i 
million  deadweight  tons.  The  next  Soviet 
target  is  to  triple  the  size  of  this  increase 
over  the  next  4  years.  The  Soviet  goal 
for  1980  Is  to  have  developed  a  fleet  of 
over  20  million  tons — the  equivalent  of 
the  huge  British  merchant  marine  of 
today." 

In  comparison,  the  United  States  is 
far  behind.  During  1965,  the  Soviets  ac- 
cepted delivery  of  129  new  ships,  while 
the  United  States  took  delivery  of  only 
16. 

The  Soviet's  proclaimed  goal  Is  "to 


gain  contrc^  of  the  seas."  And  they  are 
well  on  their  way  to  doing  Just  that. 

Even  disregarding  the  Soviet  threat, 
the  consequences  of  allowing  the  U.S. 
fleet  to  decline  are  alarming.  We  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  dependent  on 
foreign  shipping  to  carry  our  cargoes — 
in  spite  of  oiu-  World  War  I  and  World 
War  II  experiences  when  foreign  ship- 
pers, as  the  war  clouds  gathered,  sud- 
denly withdrew,  leaving  our  cargoes 
standing  at  the  docks.  And  now,  as  then, 
we  are  forced  to  charter  foreign  vessels 
to  carry  cargo;  this  time  to  Vietnam. 

We,  in  the  Congress,  who  are  con- 
cerned with  this  situation  are  looking  to 
the  new  administration  for  leadership — 
and  I  am  sure  it  will  be  forthcoming. 
Already  the  Nixon  administration  has 
gathered  some  of  the  most  competent 
and  imaginative  men  in  the  fleld  to  lead 
Its  merchant  marine  effort.  The  new 
Maritime  Administrator,  for  instance,  is 
a  former  shipmaster,  and  served  as  as- 
sistant comptroller  of  the  Military  Sea 
Transport  Service  in  the  Navy  before 
becoming  an  officer  of  Grace  Line.  I  have 
every  confidence  that  this  background 
of  Andrew  Gibson's  will  soon  be  refiected 
in  a  strong  administration  plan  to  re- 
build the  merchant  marine. 

The  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
Rocco  Siclliano.  has  a  similarly  impres- 
sive background.  As  president  of  the 
Pacific  Maritime  Association,  as  chair- 
man of  the  International  Labor  Organi- 
zation Maritime  Preparatory  Conference, 
and  in  a  multitude  of  other  roles,  Mr. 
Sicillano  has  shown  a  strong  background 
in  and  strong  concern  for  the  merchant 
marine. 

These  men — and  others  like  them — 
give  this  administration  the  persormel 
resources  it  will  need  to  formulate  a  vital 
national  maritime  policy.  I  am  sure  that 
by  this  time  next  year  they  will  have  a 
plan  for  action  that  we  can  adopt  with 
confidence.  For  the  sake  of  the  U.S.  role 
in  international  commerce.  I  hope  that 
they  do.  Our  national  interest  demands 
It. 

Mr.  OARMATZ.  Bifr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consiune  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Byrne). 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Permsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  earlier  this  year  the  Maritime 
Administration,  an  agency  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  released  a 
staff  study  entitled  "Maritime  Subsidies." 
This  comprehensive  report  revealed  that 
virtually  all  maritime  nations,  big  and 
small,  provide  either  direct  or  indirect 
subsidies,  or  both,  to  their  shipping  and 
shipbuilding  industries.  In  all  instances 
the  support  Is  rendered  in  recognition 
that  such  Industries  are  vital  to  the  re- 
spective countries'  economic  and/or 
military  posture,  and  Is  Intended  to  pre- 
serve them  in  face  of  International  com- 
[>etition. 

Of  all  the  nations  in  the  world,  none 
has  a  greater  need  of  a  strong,  viable 
maritime  industry  than  the  United 
States.  Because  of  our  high  standard  of 
living,  the  wage  rates  of  American  sea- 
men and  shipyard  workers  range  from 
double  to  four  times  those  paid  to  their 
foreign  counterparts.  In  the  fleld  of  ship- 
building. If  the  French,  the  Italians,  the 
British,  to  mention  but  a  few,  feel  that 
government  support  Is  essential  to  offset, 
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or  minimize  the  low  costs  and  competi- 
tive advantages  of  Japanese  shipbuild- 
ers, then  I  submit,  the  United  States  In 
its  own  self-interest  must  see  that  steps 
are  taken  to  assist  and  reinforce  it's 
shipbuilding  and  shipping  industries. 

HJl.  265,  which  would  extend  for  a  1- 
year  period  beginning  July  1.  1969,  a  55 
percent  ceiling  on  the  construction  dif- 
ferential subsidy,  is  a  positive  and  essen- 
tial measure  to  enable  the  American-flag 
ship  operator  to  procure  his  ships  at  the 
same  price  levels  which  prevail  for  his 
foreign-flag  competitors. 

In  essense,  this  legislation  merely  in- 
sures that  those  few  operators  who  in 
the  next  12  months  are  able  to  order,  with 
Government  assistance,  new  merchant 
ships  from  American  shipyards  will  be 
on  a  construction  cost  parity  with  their 
oversea  coimterparts. 

I,  therefore,  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  passage  of  this  essential  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  OARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consiune  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr,  Feighan). 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
support  of  this  authorization  bill,  HJl. 
265,  relating  to  construction -differential 
subsidies  for  our  merchant  ships,  spon- 
sored by  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Mail- 
liard)  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
House  Merctiant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Conunlttee. 

HJl.  265  authorizes  the  extension  for 
an  additional  1-year  period  of  the  pres- 
ent 55-percent  ceiling  on  construction 
differential  subsidy  payments  on  new 
vessels  and  60  percent  on  reconstruction 
or  reconditioning  of  passenger  vessels. 
On  May  15  the  House  overwhelmingly 
gave  its  support  to  legislation  authoriz- 
ing $145  million  for  construction-differ- 
ential subsidy,  as  indication  of  the  pre- 
vailing feeling  in  this  body  that  our 
merchant  marine  Is  woefully  in  need  of 
revltallzation. 

The  General  Counsel  of  the  Commerce 
Department  pointed  out  to  the  members 
of  the  committee  during  their  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  265  that  failure  to  approve 
this  legislation  could  deny  to  the  subsi- 
dized ship  operators  parity  with  their 
foreign  competitors  in  the  construction 
of  the  necessary  ships.  My  colleagues  are 
well  aware  that  98  percent  of  the  mate- 
rial and  a  very  substantial  portion  of  our 
troops  serving  In  Vietnam  are  conveyed 
to  Southeast  Asia  by  ship.  The  United 
States  has  a  grave  responsibility  to  meet 
in  assuring  that  we  can  provide  newer 
and  faster  ships  for  such  service.  Since 
foreign  shipyards  consistently  undersell 
American  yards  in  shipbuilding  services 
primarily  due  to  the  cheap  cost  of  labor 
abroad,  we  of  the  committee  are  firmly 
convinced  that  we  must  continue  to  sub- 
sidize our  American  liner  companies — 
and  at  the  55-percent  ceiling  for  new 
vessels  and  60  percent  in  the  case  of 
reconditioned  or  reconstructed  vessels, 
the  rate  flrst  established  in  1960.  It  was 
first  felt  by  the  committee  that  a  rea- 
sonable extension  of  the  present  per- 
centage ceiling  should  be  at  least  2  years, 
however,  since  the  administration  has 
indicated  it  plans  to  present  Congress 
with  a  new  maritime  program  affecting 


this  particular  area,  it  was  deemed  that 
a  1-year  extension  would  be  more  appro- 
priate. 

In  his  report,  the  chairman  noted  that 
the  subsidized  companies  under  this 
program  are  now  building  a  fleet  of  the 
most  advanced  and  efficient  ships  in  the 
world.  The  crisis  In  our  maritime  indus- 
try is  well  known  to  all  of  us,  as  the  con- 
dition of  our  merchant  marine  has  been 
severely  inadequate  for  too  long.  We 
have  an  opportunity  today  to  remedy 
some  of  these  shortcomings  and  to  in- 
siu-e  the  success  of  our  construction 
program  by  approving  H.R.  265.  I  con- 
sider this  legislation  essential  to  th# 
needs  of  the  merchant  marine  and  I 
luge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  OARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume,  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  TextC  (Mr.  Pickle)  . 

Mr.  PKTKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  for  this  timelp  further  explore  this 
particular  bill  in  light  of  the  bill  that  we 
passed  a  few  weeks  ago,  HJl.  4152. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  so  concerned 
about  the  percentages  being  increased 
here  on  the  subsidies  as  I  am  in  finding 
out  what  kind  of  vessels  they  intend  to 
build  under  this  authorization,  and  imder 
the  authorization  passed  Just  a  few  weeks 
ago. 

I  wrote  the  distingtxished  chairman  of 
my  concern  about  that,  and  raised  a 
question  on  the  floor  when  the  bill  was 
before  the  House.  All  I  could  ascertain 
from  the  chairman  was  that,  insofar  as 
the  intent  of  the  bill  was  concerned,  no 
kind  of  subsidy  would  be  given  to  ship- 
pers oif  a  particular  commodity.  The  con- 
cern of  the  gentleman  was  the  construc- 
tion of  vessels,  and  that  the  gentleman 
was  asking  somewhere  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $29  million  extra  for  the  purpose 
of  construction  of  these  vessels.  The 
question  occiu-s  again  to  me,  because  I 
still  have  not  received  a  satisfactory 
answer. 

The  chairman  wrote  me  on  May  26,  In 
which  he  said: 

I  have  no  Information  with  reference  to 
this  partlc\Uar  movement,  but  It  occurs  to 
m*  that  It  woiUd  very  likely  be  handled  In 
foreign-flag  vessels  over  which  the  U.S.  has 
no  controls. 

Furthermore,  these  are  bulk  oommodlties 
and  although  some  applications  are  pending 
for  the  construction  subsidy  for  bulk  carri- 
ers. It  Is  highly  unlikely  that  any  govern- 
ment funds  will  be  allocated  in  this  direction. 

I  wrote  to  the  chairman  and  I  also 
wrote  to  the  Administrator  of  the  Mari- 
time Administration  to  ask  him  what 
kind  of  vessel  would  be  planned,  and  he 
writes  back,  and  the  information  is 
somewhat  contradictory.  That  Is  what  I 
am  trying  to  get  established  here  today. 
He  said,  and  I  quote  from  his  letter  to 
me: 

The  type  of  vessel  to  be  used  would,  of 
course,  be  a  bulk  carrier  and  the  cargo  would 
be  classified  as  nonliner  dry  cargo. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  say : 

You  indicate  that  this  prospective  en- 
deavor could  have  a  very  direct  and  detri- 
mental eSect  on  yotir  district. 

I  notice  in  this  week's  issue  of  Traffic 
World  that  the  Deputy  Administrator  of 
the  Maritime  Commission,  Robert  J. 
Blackwell.  is  quoted  in  this  particular 


edition,  in  appearing  before  the  commit- 
tee, as  to  the  type  of  construction  that 
they  anticipate.  I  know,  Mr.  Speaker, 
you  cannot  in  a  bill  always  say  that  so 
many  vessels  of  a  certain  type  are  to  be 
constructed.  Still  you  are  bound  to  know 
what  kind  of  vessel  you  are  going  to 
have. 
This  is  what  Mr.  Blackwell  said: 

In  a  subsequent  questlon-and-answer 
discussion  with  committee  members,  Mr. 
Blacken  also  disclosed  that  the  MSB  is  cur- 
rently studying  plans  submitted  by  the 
Langfltt  Corp.  for  construction  of  two 
"super"  tankers  In  Brooklyn.  N.Y..  of  230,000 
deadweight  tons  each,  expressly  for  service 
In  the  proposed  new  Northwest  Passage 
route. 

Mr.  Blackwell  noted  that,  even  if  the 
route,  presently  under  exploration,  should 
prove  to  be  unfeasible,  an  expanded  tanker 
fleet  would  be  needed  anyway.  Without  the 
new  route,  he  said,  pipelines  would  have  to 
be  built  to  supply  the  capacity  antlcltpated 
for  the  tankers.  Tankers  would  be  needed,  he 
said,  to  service  the  pipeline  at  Its  coastal 
terminals. 

The  point  here  Is  that  Blackwell  was 
saying  that  apparently  you  are  asking 
for  this  extra  money  to  build  large  ves- 
sels to  haul  liquid  fuel,  I  assume  petro- 
leum products,  and  yet,  the  chairman 
earlier  said  that  the  vessels  they  antici- 
pate constructing  would  be  for  dry  bulk. 

Now,  are  you  talking  about  dry  bulk 
carriers  tmder  the  bill  we  passed  3  weeks 
ago,  and  liquid  under  Uiis  particular 
bill?  So  what  kind  of  vessels  are  you 
going  to  build,  and  for  what  purpose? 

I  want  the  House  to  know  that  I  am 
concerned,  because  I  have  a  calcium 
limestone  industry  in  my  district  which 
engages  in  the  production  of  limestone. 
If  under  this  bill  they  build  these  vessels 
and  they  haul  in  calcium  and  aragonite 
as  it  Is  called  from  the  Bahama  Islands, 
on  which  no  tariff  is  paid,  and  on  which 
they  are  asking  for  depletion,  and  they 
are  also  getting  a  construction-differen- 
tial subsidy,  I  say  that  that  is  imfair 
competition  with  our  domestic  industry. 

I  ask  either  one  of  the  gentlemen, 
what  kind  of  vessels  are  you  building? 
I  will  be  very  glad  to  yield  to  either  side. 

Mr.  OARMATZ.  First  of  all.  they  did  -^ 
not  get  enough  money  originally  from  the 
subsidy  for  liner  vessels  let  alone  bulk 
vessels.  I  would  say  99  percent  of  the  sub- 
sidy in  1965  and  1966  and  the  last  few 
years,  were  for  all  liner  vessels. 

I  do  not  know  how  you  possibly  can 
answer  what  particular  type  will  be  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Ycu  mean  that  they  are 
coming  to  you  and  you  are  appropriating 
$29  million  extra  and  you  did  not  ask 
what  kind  of  vessel  they  are  going  to 
build? 

Mr.  PELLY.  That  question  was  asked 
and  Mr.  Blackwell  of  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission Administration,  as  I  recall,  an- 
swered and  said  that  part  of  the  funds 
would  be  used  to  build  a  sea  barge  type  of 
modem  cargo  vessels. 

I  heard  nothing  mentioned  with  re- 
gard to  any  liquid  cargo  that  I  can  recall 
in  the  hearings. 

Mr.  PKTKLE.  But  earlier  you  say  that 
they  were  hoping  to  build  these  two  super 
tankers  of  230,000  deadweight  tons  each. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  am  not  making  that 
statement  because  I  do  not  know  what 
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they  are  doing.  But  I  would  think  that  the 
Maritime  Administrator,  If  you  give  him 
•  call,  would  tell  you  exactly  what  he  in- 
tends to  do. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  respectfully  tell  the 
gentleman  that  I  have  tried  to  get  that 
Information  from  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
trator. I  have  a  letter  here  from  him  that 
I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record  : 

U.S.  DBTAmCKNT  or  COMMXBCS, 

MA>mif  ■  AOMINISTBATION. 

Wathinfftcm,  DC.  June  4, 1$«9. 
Hon.  J.  J.  PiCKLS. 
House  of  Repreaentatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkas  Ck>Na>xssMAN  Picklk:  Tbla  la  In  reply 
to  your  letter  of  May  33.  1M0.  encloelng  •  copy 
of  your  letter  to  Chftlrman  Oarmatz  wltb 
respect  to  the  policy  ch*t  ahould  be  followed 
In  baUnclng  the  need  for  a  strong  merchant 
marine  agalnat  the  deelrablUty  of  preserving 
existing  domestic  aotlyltles.  Tou  mention 
that  there  Is  an  organization  which  has  a 
proposal  to  dredge  calcium  and  aragonlte  de- 
posits from  the  area  of  the  Bahama  Islands 
and  ship  them  to  southern  ports  In  competi- 
tion wlUi..dome8tlc  lime  arid  limestone  pro- 
duction, jtfid  that  their  operation  In  very 
large  measure  depends  on  their  receiving  a 
construction-differential  subsidy  from  the 
MarlUme  Administration.  The  type  of  vessel 
to  be  used  would,  of  course,  be  a  bulk  carrier 
and  the  cargo  would  be  classified  as  nonllner 
dry  cargo.  You  indicate  that  this  prospective 
endeavor  could  have  a  very  direct  and  detrl- 
znental  effect  on  your  district. 

No  decision  has  been  made  as  to  what  ves- 
sels win  be  paid  construction -differential  sub- 
sidy from  the  funds  appropriated  for  this 
purpose  for  the  fiscal  year  1070.  In  the  past 
such  appropriations  have  been  used  only  for 
the  replacement  of  liner  vessels  operated 
under  operating-differential  subsidy  con- 
tracts, and  the  appropriations  requested  and 
made  have  not  been  fully  adequate  for  this 
purpose.  We  hope  at  some  time  in  the  near 
future  to  be  able  to  make  some  such  funds 
available  for  the  construction  of  bulk  carriers. 
Vessels  built  with  construction-differential 
subsidy  must  be  built  In  the  United  States 
and  must  be  registered  under  United  States 
laws.  The  amount  of  the  subsidy  Is  the  excess 
of  the  cost  of  building  the  vessel  In  the 
UiUted  States  over  the  cost  of  building  the 
vessel  In  a  foreign  shipyard.  The  cost  of  a 
vessel  to  the  recipient  of  a  construction-dif- 
ferential subsidy.  In  other  words.  Is  the  same 
••  though  he  had  had  it  built  In  a  foreign 
ablpyard.  The  only  vessels  eligible  for  con- 
struction-differential subsidy  are  those  that 
are  to  be  operated  In  foreign  trade. 

An  operator  who  wishes  to  operate  In  for- 
eign trade  can  have  his  vessel  built  in  a 
foreign  shipyard  and  can  register  the  vessel 
under  United  States  laws  or  under  foreign 
laws,  as  he  chooees.  In  either  case  there  is  no 
tariff  on  the  vessel.  The  recipient  of  a  con- 
struction-differential subsidy  Is  not  receiv- 
ing a  benefit  so  far  as  the  cost  of  his  vessel 
Is  concerned  that  he  cannot  achieve  for  him- 
self by  building  his  vessel  In  a  foreign  yard. 
Construction-differential  subsidy  la  In  sub- 
stance a  subsidy  to  United  States  shipyards 
rather  than  to  United  States  ship  operators. 
In  1968.  foreign  flag  vessels  carried  96  8  per- 
cent of  the  tonnage  of  commercial  nonllner 
dry  cargoes  In  our  -foreign  trade,  94  6  per- 
cent of  the  tonnage  of  commercial  liquid 
cargo  carried  In  tankers,  and  76.4  percent 
of  the  tonnage  of  commercial  liner  cargo.  In 
that  year  foreign  flag  vessels  carried  93  6  per- 
cent of  the  total  tonnage  of  commercial  cargo 
moving  in  our  foreign  trade. 

In  view  of  the  above.  It  would  not  be  pos- 
sible to  protect  domestic  produced  commodi- 
ties from  competition  with  foreign  produced 
commodities  through  denial  of  applications 
for  constrxKtlon-dlfferential  subsidies. 


I  hope  this  Information  will  be  of  aaslst- 
ance  to  you. 

Sincerely, 

RoaiaT  J.  BLACKwnx, 
Acting  Mmritime  Administrator. 

I  tell  you  I  cannot  get  that  informa- 
tion from  him.  He  says  that  they  are  ap- 
parently going  to  build  dry  boat  carriers. 
That  Is  in  conflict  with  reports  I  am 
getting. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  if  I  have  the  floor, 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  GROSS.  By  any  chance,  would 
these  250,000-ton  tankers  eventually 
wind  up  in  the  hands  of  that  great  lover. 
Aristotle  Onassis,  who  flies  the  Liberian 
flag  or  some  other  flag? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I,  of  course,  cannot  an- 
swer that  question.  I  thought  he  had 
a  pretty  good  supply  of  vessels  already. 
He  is  apparently  a  pretty  good  operator. 
I  am  concerned  about  our  need  for 
the  vessels.  We  need  the  vessels.  I  do  irot 
question  that.  Our  maritime  industry  Is 
too  small  for  our  own  good,  and  we  prob- 
ably should  Increase  it.  But  I  am  con- 
cerned that,  in  the  consideration  of  such 
an  authorization  as  the  one  proposed, 
that  the  Congress  at  least  know  what 
kind  of  vessel  and  for  what  purpose  it 
is  going  to  be  constructed. 

There  is  an  outfit  in  Florida  called 
Ocean  Industries.  I  do  not  know  too 
much  about  them.  I  speak  only  In  terms 
of  the  competition  they  might  give  to 
my  district,  and  the  district  of  anyone 
in  the  Congress.  I  think  the  district  of 
any  Member  of  Congress  would  certainly 
be  affected.  If  they  go  into  Florida  or 
the  Bahama  Islands,  and  if  we  build 
several  vessels  for  such  a  concern, 
whether  they  are  built  there  or  in  a  for- 
eign port,  and  we  give  them  a  construc- 
tion-differential subsidy  of  up  to  55  or 
60  percent,  then,  to  begin  with,  we  have 
given  them  a  tremendous  edge  in 
competition. 

Second,  if  we  let  them  bring  that  cal- 
cium into  our  ports,  whether  they  are 
the  gulf  ports  or  the  ports  along  the 
Atlantic  coast,  wherever  they  might  be, 
they  could  haul  the  material  more 
cheaply  even  to  the  Pacific  coast  than  we 
could,  and  that  would  be  giving  them 
another  edge.  And  with  those  factors  we 
would  also  be  hurting  the  railroads,  be- 
cause they  cannot  compete  with  that 
kind  of  competition. 

So  in  building  such  vessels  or  giving 
them  the  proposed  subsidies,  we  ought 
to  know  exactly  what  kind  of  commodi- 
ties will  be  carried  In  them.  We  ought  to 
serve  notice  on  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tor that  we  cannot  be  providing  subsidies 
in  such  cases.  The  matter  of  any  such 
violations  ought  to  be  looked  into,  and  a 
lot  of  other  problems  ought  to  be  more 
thoroughly  examined,  because  it  looks 
to  me  like  we  would  be  creating  vessels 
that  would  be  in  competition  with  local 
producers.  I  submit  to  the  chairman  that 
we  ought  to  be  told  completely  what  kind 
of  vessel  will  be  built  and  for  what  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  would  like  to  assure 
the  gentleman  that  the  hauling  of  the 
particular  material  to  which  he  referred 
would  probably  be  done  in  foreign  ves- 
sels, because  It  could  be  hauled  more 
cheaply  into  the  United  States,  and  we 
would  have  no  control  over  that. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Yes.  The  chairman  wrote 
me  a  letter  saying  that  he  thought  it 
would  be  hauled  in  foreign  vessels.  If  that 
is  the  case,  we  would  have  no  control, 
but  the  unfair  competition  would  be  Just 
as  real.  I  want  the  chairman  to  assure 
me  that  it  is  not  the  intent  of  his  com- 
mittee in  the  construction  of  these  ves- 
sels, that  a  foreign  trader  or  a  foreign 
operator  be  allowed  to  haul  products  into 
this  country  in  severe  competition  with 
our  own  industry.  Is  that  the  intent  of 
the  committee? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  We  cannot  stop  any 
foreign  operator  from  bringing  in  any- 
thing he  wants  to  bring  In,  in  that  sense 
of  the  word;  but  I  assure  the  gentleman 
that  the  American  money  that  is  used  as 
a  subsidy  for  the  building  of  the  two 
tankers  that  we  are  speaking  about  will 
not  be  provided  for  the  hauling  of  ma- 
terial In  the  Northwest  Passage  or  to  be 
used  in  the  hauling  of  the  material  that 
you  have  in  mind. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  There  are  two  classes: 
First,  the  oceangoing  tankers,  which 
would  haul  petroleum,  using  the  North- 
west Passage.  In  addition,  this  Is  ap- 
parently strong  indication,  judging  from 
the  letter  I  got  from  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration on  June  4,  in  which  he  says: 
The  type  of  vessels  used,  of  course,  would 
be  a  bulk  carrier,  and  the  cargo  would  be 
classified  as  nonllner  dry  cargo. 

There  is  more  here  than  meets  the  eye. 
I  ask  that  we  be  given  more  informa- 
tion. I  do  not  want  to  appear  as  one 
who  objects  to  the  construction  of  ves- 
sels. But  when  the  committee  asks  for 
a  considerably  larger  amoimt  of  money 
than  asked  for  by  the  administration; 
namely,  $20  to  $25  million,  and  when  I 
read  that  there  is  a  manufacturing  con- 
cern in  Florida — Ocean  Industries — that 
is  trying  to  offer  a  prospectus  to  the  pub- 
lic in  almost  that  exact  sum,  then  I  won- 
der if  thU  is  the  little  Jewel  that  is  wait- 
ing for  this  legislation  to  be  passed. 

Naturally  I  do  not  want  to  see  these 
kinds  of  commodities  hauled  in  compe- 
tition with  our  local  industry.  Surely  it 
is  not  the  intent  of  our  Congress  that 
we  do  that. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  argu- 
ment the  gentleman  from  Texas  has  is 
with  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936. 
That  is  not  before  this  House  today.  All 
this  bill  would  do  is  raise  the  amount  of 
subsidy  or  the  percentage  of  subsidy 
from  50  to  55  percent,  to  be  used  in  order 
to  construct  ships.  As  far  as  I  know  there 
have  not  been  any  of  these  funds  to  use 
in  the  intercoastal  service,  which  I  be- 
lieve is  the  service  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  referring  to. 
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This  bin  Is  simply  raising  the  amoimt 
percentagewise  that  can  go  toward  con- 
struction of  ships.  This  does  not  author- 
ize any  particular  kind  of  ship.  We  have 
to  go  back  on  that  to  the  act,  and  I  think 
If  the  gentleman  from  Texas  will  go  to 
the  Maritime  Administration  and  if 
there  are  funds  that  come  up  for  con- 
struction, then  he  can  put  a  limitation 
on  that,  but  he  should  not  attack  this 
particular  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  made  it 
plain  at  the  beginning  that  I  was  not 
objecting  to  the  fact  that  the  percent- 
age could  be  raised  from  SO  to  55.  Actu- 
ally at  this  point  it  is  55  and  the  gentle- 
man in  the  bill  would  authorize  raising 
it  to  60  percent. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  not 
correct.  It  is  60  percent  on  passenger 
vessels,  except  they  do  not  build  passen- 
ger ships.  It  is  55  percent  on  cargo  ves- 
sels. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Sixty  percent  is  the  im- 
pression we  would  have  from  reading 
the  bill,  but  actually  it  is  55  percent. 

I  presume  the  percentages  are  in  line 
with  the  facts  that  have  been  given  to 
the  committee.  I  am  using  this  time  to 
ask  about  the  bill  just  passed,  and  what 
the  money  is  to  be  used  for,  and  I  have 
not  been  given  that  information  yet. 

Mr.  PEIiliY.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  re- 
spond to  the  gentleman  by  saying  it  is 
the  wrong  time  and  the  wrong  bill.  I 
would,  however,  hope  that  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  would  see  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  gets  the  appropriate 
information  he  wants,  so  at  the  appro- 
priate time  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
can  raise  this  issue  before  the  House. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  some  time  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  2  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  may  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  there  have  been 
no  applications  made,  so  no  one  knows 
what  type  ship  will  be  offered.  It  Is  phys- 
ically impossible. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say 
to  the  chairman  it  seems  to  me  that  com- 
monsense  would  dictate  if  they  come  to 
the  gentleman  and  ask  for  several  mil- 
lion dollars  worth  of  appropriations,  the 
gentleman  would  find  out  what  kind  of 
ships  they  are  going  to  build  for  that 
kind  of  money. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  The  authorization  for 
the  bill  was  passed  the  other  week  and 
carried  $145  million  for  defense  features. 
This  would  carry  $1.6  million  which 
would  permit  construction  of  about  18 
to  22  ships  as  compared  to  11  ships  last 
year.  There  is  no  telling  in  the  absence 
of  specific  applications  as  to  what  kind 
of  ships  will  be  built. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  That  was  the  amount 
of  $29  million  that  was  added;  for  what 
purpose  was  it  added,  and  why  was  the 


$29  miIU<Hi  extra  included  that  the  com- 
mittee put  in  that  was  not  even  in  the 
administration  report? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  It  was  for  more  ships. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  What  kind? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  That  is  up  to  the 
Maritime  Administration  to  see  what 
kind  of  applications  are  made  out.  We 
cannot  tell  that.  It  is  physically  Impos- 
sible. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  cannot  understand 
that,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  imderstand 
the  problem  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas.  I  am  sure  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  will  try  to  work  with  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  in  order  to  give 
him  the  information  to  which  he  is  en- 
titled, 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  we 
will  bring  in  the  Maritime  Commission, 
so  we  will  have  the  exact  knowledge  of 
what  is  in  this  bUl. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  we  have  several 
other  questions.  We  have  a  question  with 
respect  to  the  7-percent  Investment  cred- 
it and  another  regarding  what  we  call 
loopholes  which  are  intended  to  spur 
economic  development.  How  do  those 
differ  from  the  subsidy  with  which  we 
have  been  involved  today? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman wiU  yield,  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman it  all  depends  on  what  loopholes 
the  gentleman  may  be  referring  to.  I  am 
sorry  the  chairmcm  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  is  not  here  for  this. 

Mr.  KYL.  Then  may  I  ask  this  ques- 
tion instead,  sir?  Would  it  be  possible 
under  the  present  7-percent  investment 
credit  for  someone  to  get  a  subsidy  of 
50  percent  in  building  a  ship  and  then 
also  on  his  part  of  the  purchase  to  get 
a  7-percent  investment  credit? 

Mr.  PELLY.  It  is  not  possible  for  some- 
one to  get  a  7-percent  investment  credit 
in  addition  to  the  55  percent. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  265,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


HJt.    11069 


AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  PADRE  ISLAND  NATIONAL 
SEASHORE,  TEX. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
11069)  to  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
funds  for  Padre  Island  National  Sea- 
shore in  the  State  of  Texas,  and  for  other 
purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law, 
there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  satisfy 
the  final  net  judgments  rendered  against  the 
United  States  In  clvU  action  numbered  66- 
B-1  in  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  Soutl^em  District  of  Texas,  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  lands  and  Interests  in  land  for 
the  Padre  Ibland  National  Beashore,  totaling 
$4,129,829.00,  plus  Interest  as  provided  by 
law. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second 
demanded? 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman        from       Colorado        (Mr. 

ASPINALL). 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
11069  authorizes  an  appropriation  of 
$4,129,829  to  satisfy  the  last  remaining 
judgment  at  Padre  Island  National  Sea- 
shore. 

As  most  Members  wiU  recall,  we  con- 
side^ped  legislation  to  increase  the  au- 
thorization ceiling  for  this  seashore  dur- 
ing the  90th  Congress.  At  that  time,  we 
indicated  that  additional  legislation 
would  be  required  to  satisfy  this  last- 
judgment,  but,  because  this  judgment 
was  not  final,  we  felt  it  unwise  to  in- 
clude it. 

During  the  Interim,  it  was  possible  to 
reduce  the  final  cost  involved  at  the  sea- 
shore. While  the  legislation  was  being 
considered,  the  court  reviewed  the  ver- 
dict and  ordered  the  award  reduced  from 
$9,924,387.80  to  $7,332,750.  Since  $1,602,- 
921  had  been  deposited  with  the  court 
when  the  declaration  of  taking  was  filed, 
this  left  a  deficiency  of  $5,729,829. 

The  United  States  became  liable  for 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  property,  as 
determined  by  the  court,  at  the  time 
that  the  declaration  of  taking  was  filed. 
No  one  expected  that  the  land  prices 
would  be  as  much  as  they  turned  out  to 
be,  but,  once  the  court  award  became 
final,  there  was  little  recourse  without 
the  cooperation  of  the  landowners. 

Late  last  year,  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice negotiated  with  the  previous  land- 
owners in  an  effort  to  reduce  the 
judgment  further.  Both  sides  ultimately 
agreed  to  the  revestment  of  some  1,600 
acres  of  lands  detached  from  the  main 
body  of  the  seashore  and  the  court  ap- 
proved the  compromise.  As  a  result,  tlie 
judgment  was  reduced  by  $1,600,000  to 
$4,129,829.  The  former  owners  also 
agreed  to  waive  all  Interest  through  De- 
cember 31,  1968 — which  will  result  in  a 
reduction  of  the  total  outlay  for  the  sea- 
shore. The  total  interest  saved  on  this 
agreement  amoiihts  to  more  than  $1 
million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  regrets  the  neces- 
sity of  bringing  this  legislation  to  the 
floor  more  than  I  do.  I  had  hoped  that 
the  Padre  Island  National  Seashore  could 
be  acquired  and  made  available  to  the 
American  people  at  a  much  more  modest 
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cost.  Unfortunately,  the  land-cost  esti- 
mates were  extremely  low  and  the  land- 
price  escalation  was  extremely  fast  onc« 
the  Congress  authorized  the  establish- 
ment of  the  seashore. 

I  feel  we  have  learned  a  great  deal 
from  these  experiences.  The  cost  figures 
provided  us  in  more  recent  years  have 
been  baaed  on  sound  appraisals  and  we 
are  advised  that  many  of  the  recent 
authorizations  seem  to  be  progressing 
within  the  authorized  ceilings.  We  hope 
that  adequate  appropriations  can  be 
made  to  assure  the  timely  acquisition  of 
the  lands  necessary  to  fissure  viability  of 
the  units  authorized  by  Congress. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  I  recommend 
the  enactment  of  H.R.  11069,  as  amend- 
ed, and  urge  its  approval  by  the  Members 
of  this  House. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  good  friend  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Oross>. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Perhaps,  in  dealing  with  matters  of  this 
kind  In  the  future.  It  might  be  well  for 
the  committee  when  it  considers  an  origi- 
nal bin  to  have  a  complete  understanding 
with  those  who  are  involved  in  disposing 
of  the  land  and  who  want  Federal  funds 
to  prevent  Just  such  a  thing  as  this  from 
happening.  The  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado was  very  frank  about  It  last  year 
when  he  made  his  statement  regarding 
this  project  when  he  came  before  the 
House  for  the  authorization.  The  gentle- 
man said  then  that  those  responsible  for 
this  promotion  had  badly  underestimated 
the  costs. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect. We  thought  in  this  particular  in- 
stance that  we  had  the  answer.  Since 
that  time,  however,  we  found  out  we  did 
not  have  the  answers,  at  least  in  this 
Pfurtlctilar  Instance.  I  do  not  know  if  we 
have  had  them  in  one  or  two  other  mat- 
ters that  were  taken  care  of  at  about  this 
time.  We  are  better  prepared  today  than 
we  were  then.  We  are  making  certain 
changes  in  our  procedures  such  as  we 
did  tar  the  redwoods  and  are  taking  the 
property  as  of  the  time  of  authorizing 
the  facility  and  letting  the  appraisals 
stand  as  of  that  time.  There  is  no  more 
of  this  escalation  tliat  we  will  permit  if 
we  can  possibly  help  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  pleased  to  hear  the 
gentleman  say  that,  because  it  seems  to 
me  in  this  particular  case  there  was  an 
unconscionable  escalation  in  the  cost  of 
the  Federal  Government.  I  must  register 
my  protest  to  what  happened.  I  am  not 
going  to  make  a  full-fledged  issue  out  of 
it  here  today.  We  are  already  in  it  to  that 
extent  where  I  feel  we  must  proceed,  but 
I  hope  It  does  not  happen  again. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  my  second 
good  friend  from  Iowa 

Mr.  KTL.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
mentioning  that  he  has  two  friends  from 
Iowa.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. 

In  this  particular  instance  I  think 
there  was  a  surprise  that  no  one  in  the 
administration  or  in  the  House  or  in  the 


States  of  Texas  could  contemplate.  This 
was  the  amount  which  was  actually  al- 
lowed by  the  court  In  the  condemnation 
proceedings.  This  was  larger  than  the 
landowners  themselves  expected.  It  was 
much  larger  than  the  solicitor  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  contemplated. 
There  was  no  way  of  predicting  what  the 
court  would  do  in  this  instance  in  a  most 
unusual  manner. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  go  along  with  my 
friend  in  his  statement.  Knowing  this 
area  as  we  thought  we  knew  it  at  that 
time,  this  kind  of  price  did  not  seem 
possible,  but  when  it  got  Into  court,  of 
course,  the  prices  were  set  there  and  the 
court  found  those  prices  to  be  proper. 
The  judgment  became  final,  and  it  called 
for  morf  money  than  we  had  allowed. 
Particularly  with  the  increasing  cost  of 
interest,  we  feel  the  best  thing  to  do  is 
to  go  ahead  and  pay  this  Judgment  now. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  OROSS.  It  seems  to  me  in  the  fu- 
ture, if  we  nm  into  a  situation  of  this 
kind  and  dealing  with  people  as  avari- 
cious as  they  apparently  are  in  this  par- 
ticular case,  there  must  be  an  agreement 
which  would  prevent  a  matter  of  this 
kind  going  to  court,  or  else  see  to  it 
that  the  Federal  Government's  commit- 
ment of  funds  was  abrogated. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  We  are  endeavoring  to 
get  those  commitments. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  support  of  H.R. 
11069,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  $4,129,829,  plus  interest,  to  satisfy 
a  final  judgment  against  the  United 
States  in  a  condemnation  action  which 
was  brought  to  acquire  property  for  the 
Padre  Island  National  Seashore  in  the 
State  of  Texas. 

Congress  in  1962  authorized  the  es- 
tablishment of  Padre  Island  National 
Seashore,  comprising  133,918  acres,  sub- 
stantially all  of  which  was  in  private 
ownership — 33,545  acres  owned  by  the 
State  of  Texas — and  authorized  an  ap- 
propriation of  $5  million  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  lands  and  Interests  in  lands. 

Negotiations  to  acquire  these  lands 
and  Interests  failed,  and  the  Government 
was  required  to  file  declarations  of  tak- 
ing under  the  act  of  February  26,  1931. 

The  restilt  has  been  that  practically  all 
of  the  lands  needed  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Padre  Island  National  Seashore 
have  been  acquired  in  this  manner,  and 
at  tremendous  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment— a  cost  which  I  am  advised  was 
not  foreseeable  in  the  original  estimates 
of  acquisition  costs. 

H.R.  11069  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion of  $4,129,829.  plus  interest,  to  satisfy 
the  final  Judgment  as  mentioned. 

Despite  my  Inward  reaction  against 
this  type  of  legislation,  the  facts  are  that 
the  Judgment  must  be  paid  smd.  there- 
fore, the  need  for  this  legislation. 

A  careful  review  of  this  proceeding — or 
civil  action  No.  66-B-l— further  dictates 
that  the  legislation  be  favorably  consid- 
ered— as  the  best  of  a  iaad  bargain. 

This  legislation  involves  a  total  of  10,- 


560  acres  of  the  Padre  Island  National 
Seashore. 

At  the  time  the  declaration  of  taking 
was  filed  the  sum  of  $1,602,921  was  de- 
posited with  the  court  and  the  fee  simple 
title  to  these  lands  vested  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Federal  statute  prescribes  that  in 
such  court  proceedings  that  the  Judg- 
ment shall  include,  as  part  of  the  Just 
compensation  awarded.  Interest  at  the 
rate  of  6  percent  per  annum  on  the 
amount  finally  awarded  as  the  value  of 
the  property. 

Through  compromise  and  court  action 
the  Judgment  has  been  reduced  from 
$9,891,637.80  to  a  total  award  of  $5,- 
700,000. 

The  award,  less  the  deposit,  results  in 
a  deficiency  in  the  sum  of  $4,129,829 — 
the  amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  passage  of  H.R. 
11069  to  satisfy  this  Judgment  against  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  11069  Increases  the 
amount  authorized  so  as  to  complete  the 
acquisition  of  land  for  the  Padre  Island 
National  Seashore. 

Last  fall  Congress  had  before  It  legis- 
lation which  would  have  Increased  the 
authorization  to  permit  appropriations 
to  complete  this  land  acquisition.  How- 
ever, we  felt  that  the  ceiling  should  be 
limited  at  that  time  to  the  amount 
needed  to  satisfy  the  Judgments  which 
had  been  made  final.  It  was  understood 
at  that  time  that  additional  Judgments 
had  been  rendered  against  the  United 
States,  but  that  the  time  for  appeal  had 
not  expired. 

These  Judgments,  when  made  final, 
exceeded  the  amoimts  de[>oslted  with 
the  court  by  the  National  Park  Service 
by  nearly  $9  million.  However,  further 
consideration  by  the  court  and  a  com- 
promise between  the  parties  approved  by 
the  court  have  reduced  the  need  for  ad- 
ditional fimds  to  $4,129,829.  plus  in- 
terest at  6  percent  from  January  1,  1969. 
This  is  a  Just  matter  of  authorizing 
money  to  pay  valid  Judgments  against 
the  United  States  which  are  now  final 
and  drawing  interest  at  the  rate  of  6 
percent  per  year.  I  believe  that  we  have 
no  choice  except  to  pass  the  legislation 
and  pay  this  debt. 

The  moneys  authorized  by  this  will 
pay  the  balance  due  on  the  Judgment  for 
8,932.10  acres.  Originally,  this  action — 
civil  No.  66-B-l— involved  10.560.15 
acres,  but  1,628.05  acres  are  being  re- 
vested in  the  original  owners.  It  was  felt 
that  the  lands  revested  would  have  been 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  seashore,  but 
it  is  detached  from  the  remainder  of  the 
seashore  by  the  Mansfield  Channel. 
Since  the  costs  exceeded  the  amoimts 
anticipated,  it  was  not  essential  and  was 
not  as  valuable  as  the  costs  to  be 
incurred. 

In  all.  with  the  revestment,  the  Padre 
Island  National  Seashore  will  total  ap- 
proximately 132,000  acres  of  lands  and 
submerged  lands. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
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Carolina  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  11069,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof), 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.     

RELEASE  OP  RETAINED  RIGHTS  IN 
CONVEYANCE  TO  THE  BOARD  OP 
EDUCATION  OP  LEE  COUNTY,  S.C. 

Mr.  D«  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  9946)  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  quitclaim  re- 
tained rights  in  certain  tracts  of  land  to 
the  Board  of  Education  of  Lee  County, 
S.C. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R. 9046 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  U  authorized  and 
directed  to  execute  and  deliver  to  the  Board 
of  Education  of  Lee  County,  South  Carolina, 
its  successors  and  assigns,  a  quitclaim  deed 
conveying  and  releasing  unto  the  said  Board 
I  ot  Education  of  Lee  County,  South  Carolina, 
\,  Ita  successors  and  assigns,  all  right,  title,  aqd 
interest  of  the  United  States  of  America  tti 
and  to  those  tracts  of  land,  situate  In  said 
Lee  County,  South  Carolina,  containing 
eleven  parcels,  Ave  of  said  parcels  being  more 
particularly  described  In  a  deed  dated  Decem- 
ber 14,  1945,  from  the  United  Statee  convey- 
ing said  parcels  to  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Education  for  the  State  of  South  Carolina, 
recorded  in  the  land  records  of  the  office  of 
the  Clerk  of  Courts  for  Lee  County,  South 
Carolina,  In  deed  book  H-1.  page  388,  and 
six  of  said  parcels  being  more  particularly 
described  In  a  deed  dated  July  15,  1946.  from 
the  United  States  to  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Education  for  the  Senate  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  recorded  in  the  land  records  of  the 
office  of  the  Clerk  of  Courts  for  Lee  County, 
South  Carolina.  In  deed  book  J-1,  page  288. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  qk  la  Garza)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes,  and  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Kleppe)  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  DELAGARZ/^).' 
Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
a  bill  to  direct  and  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  convey  by  quit- 
claim deed  the  interests  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment to  certain  property  situated  in 
Lee  Coimty,  S.C. 

The  interest  in  question  is  a  61 -percent 
undivided  right  <tf  reentry  to  approxi- 
mately 285  acres."  The  right  would  only 
exist  in  the  event  the  property  in  ques- 
tion ceases  to  be  used  for  educational 
or  community  purposes.  The  conveyance 
will  be  made  without  consideration. 

By  way  of  explanation.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  inform  my  colleague  that 
the  land  in  question  was  part  of  a  very 
large  tract  which  was  Jointly  purchased 
by  the  Pann  Security  Administration  of 


the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
South  Carolina  Rural  Rehabilitation 
Corporation  in  the  1930's,  for  use  as  a 
resettlement  project  necessitated  by  the 
great  depression. 

Most  of  the  land  ifi  this  tract  was 
deeded  to  individuals  in  40-acre  tracts; 
many  of  the  original  owners  still  farm 
those  parcels.  The  land  in  question  was 
set  aside  for  municipal  use  in  the  reset- 
tlement project  and  a  school  constructed 
thereon.  The  school  and  its  related  facili- 
ties have  been  in  continuous  operation, 
however,  in  the  1940's  the  Farm  Secu- 
rity Administration  deeded  Its  interest 
to  the  South  Carolina  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Education,  while  retaining 
the  right  of  reentry  which  I  explained  a 
moment  ago. 

In  1953  the  State  of  South  Carolina 
deeded  its  interest  in  the  land  to  the 
Lee  Coimty  Board  of  Education  which 
has  since  operated  a  12-grade,  segregated 
school  thereon. 

As  many  Members  know,  there  is  a 
broad  federal  court  order  in  existence  in 
South  Carolina  which  calls  for  the  inte- 
grratlon  of  schools.  Lee  County  is  one  of 
22  counties  which  are  subject  to  this  or- 
der. Lee  County  is  diligently  trying  to 
comply  with  the  court  order  and  to  this 
end  has  obtained  the  approval  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  of  a  plan  to  bring  it  into  com- 
pliance. The  approved  plan  requires  Lee 
County  to  construct  a  single  high  school 
with  modem  facilities  as  a  replacement 
for  its  four  high  schools.  The  new  school 
will,  of  course,  be  open  to  all  students. 

The  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  Lee 
County  testified  that  the  centrally  lo- 
cated parcel  of  property  available  for  the 
new  school  is  the  one  in  question,  HEW 
ofllclals  concur — the  approved  plan  spec- 
ifies the  site. 

As  we  all  know,  construction  requires 
financing  and  in  this  instance  bonds  will 
be  necessaiT;  however,  there  is  no  pos- 
sible way  for  the  county  to  market  its 
bonds  without  clear  title.  The  need  for 
early  action  on  this  bill  is  accentuated  by 
the  fact  that  the  court  order  has  pre- 
viously been  extended  on  several  occa- 
sions. More  importantly,  however,  it 
should  be  noted  that  Lee  County  has  ob- 
tained approval  of  HEW  on  a  plan  which 
involves  the  land  in  question.  Our  failure 
to  act  favorably  on  this  bill  could  result 
in  undue  delay .^ 

The  need  for  House  action  and  passage 
of  this  measure  is  self-evident.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  indicated 
that  it  has  no  objection  to  relinquishing 
its  right  to  reenter  the  property;  the 
South  Carolina  Rural  Rehabilitation 
Corporation  has  advised  the  committee 
it  is  preparing  a  deed  to  quitclaim  its 
undivided  rights. 

I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota 
such  time  as  he  may  consume. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Kleppe). 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition 
to  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas.  I  would  briefiy  like  to  stress  two 
facts:  First,  this  measure  involves  no 
cost  to  the  Government  and.  moreover. 


early  action  will  actually  result  in  a  sav- 
ings to  the  Government.  This  is  so  be- 
cause compliance  by  Lee  County  will  en- 
able HEW  and  the  Justice  Department 
to  bring  to  an  end  their  enforcement  pro- 
ceedings against  Lee  County. 

Second,  as  my  colleague  stated  earlier, 
the  land  in  question  has  been  used  as  a 
school  since  the  1930's  and  present  plans 
call  for  this  to  continue  on  a  permanent 
basis.  There  is  hence  little  likelihood  that 
the  interest  of  the  United  States  has  an 
assessable  pecuniary  interest. 

All  this  bill  does  is  to  quitclaim  the 
Government's  reversionaiT  rights. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  support  this 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill,  H.R.  9946. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


BANKING  AND  CURRENCY  COM- 
MITTEE TO  INVESTIGATE  PRIME 
RATE  INCREASE 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Thursday 
afternoon,  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  will  launch  a  full-scale  in- 
vestigation into  last  week's  increase  in 
the  prime  interest  rate  from  7»'2  to  8V2 
Dcrccnt 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  investigation  is  de- 
signed to  get  to  the  bottom  of  these  dis- 
astrous interest  rate  increases  and  de- 
termine ways  in  which  we  can  prevent 
further  increases  and  roll  back  the  cur- 

Mr.  Speaker,  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, David  M.  Keimedy,  will  be  the  first 
witness  before  the  committee.  Other  wit- 
nesses will  include  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  Chairman  and  Attorney  General 
John  Mitchell. 

In  addition,  we  will  have  testimony 
from  representatives  of  Bankers  Trust 
Co.  of  New  York.  Chase  Manhattan  Na- 
tional Bank  of  New  York.  First  National 
City  of  New  York.  Continental  Illinois 
National  Bank  of  Chicago,  and  Riggs  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Washington,  D.C.  Other 
witnesses  will  be  announced  later  this 
week. 

The  hearings  will  open  at  2  p.m.. 
Thursday,  or  as  soon  as  the  House  ad- 
journs that  day.  They  will  continue  Fri- 
day. Saturday,  and  Monday.  June  20, 
21,  and  23.  if  necessary. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  received  telegrams, 
letters,  and  telephone  calls  from  people 
all  over  the  Nation  since  the  interest 
rates  were  increased  last  week.  The 
American  public  is  unquestionably 
aroused  about  this  situation  and  it  is 
obvious  that  they  want  something  done 
quickly  by  the  Congress. 

As  I  stated  last  week,  the  Nation  can- 
not long  endure  a  prime  lending  rate  of 
8';.  percent.  The  prime  rate,  of  course. 
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ia  the  r»t«  Uutt  goes  to  only  the  very 
best  customers  of  the  bank.  The  other 
customers  pay  higher  rates  and  the  aver- 
age consumer  and  small  businessman  Is 
virtually  cut  off  from  credit  at  any  rate. 
This  is  a  highly  serious  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  banks  have  made  this 
assault  on  the  American  public  at  a 
time  when  their  earnings  are  at  the  high- 
est levels  in  years.  The  banks  know  that 
the  first  6-month  figures  for  1969.  which 
will  be  available  in  a  few  weeks,  wUl  show 
these  record  earnings.  The  banks  have 
totally  abandoned  their  public  responsi- 
bility and  are  making  an  outrageous  grab 
for  more  profits  at  a  time  of  economic 
crisis  for  the  Nation. 

One  again,  the  banks  have  cloaked 
their  profitmaklng  In  outlandish  propa- 
ganda. Once  again,  they  have  claimed 
that  they  are  fighting  inflation  by  raising 
the  price  of  their  product.  The  banks,  of 
course,  are  adding  to  inflation;  they  are 
not  fighting  it  through  higher  aoid  higher 
interest  rates.  High  interest  rates  add  to 
-the  0O9t  of  every  item  in  the  economy. 
'To  fight  inflation  with  high  interest  rates 
Is  like  pouring  gasoline  on  a  fire. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wrote  President  Nixon 
last  week  strongly  urging  that  this  ad- 
ministration take  firm  steps  to  hold  back 
the  banks  and  to  protect  the  public 
against  high  interest  rates.  I  have  also 
urged  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted  and  to  forget 
his  ties  to  the  banking  industry  long 
enough  to  act  responsibly.  I  have  also 
asked  Attorney  General  John  Mitchell 
to  Investigate  the  possible  violations  of 
the  antitrust  laws  which  were  engaged 
In  by  the  banks  In  this  latest  prime  rate 
Increase. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration  Is 
moving  timidly  while  the  public  is  gouged 
with  high  interest  rates  by  the  big  banks. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  wrote  me 
a  weak-kneed  letter  about  high  interest 
rates  which,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
was  an  open  invitation  to  the  banks  to 
raise  rates.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
unfortunately  is  only  a  few  months  from 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Nation's  eighth 
largest  bank,  the  Continental  Illinois  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Chicago,  and  he  is  having 
great  difficulty  deciding  whether  his  first 
concern  is  for  public  office  or  his  first 
love,  the  banking  Industry. 

Mr.  Kennedy  is  also  hamstrung  by  the 
fact  that  he  continues  a  massive  financial 
arrangement  with  the  Continental  Illi- 
nois National  Bank,  one  of  the  pju-ticl- 
pants  in  the  prime  rate  increase.  Mr. 
Kennedy's  ties  to  Continental  Illinois  Na- 
tional Bank  were  not  lost  on  the  banking 
industry  as  it  considered  this  prime  rate 
increase.  The  banking  industry  knew  full 


principal  economic  watchdog  is  beholden 
to  the  bfmks.  If  President  Nlzon  has  any 
concern  about  these  high  Interest  rates 
and  If  he  is  determined  to  protect  the 
public  against  this  outrageous  gouging, 
then  it  is  incumbent  on  him  to  find  a  new 
Secretary  of  the  Treasiuy.  The  present 
sltuathm  is  Just  what  I  was  talking  about 
when  I  raised  the  conflict  of  Interest 
questions  about  Mr.  Kennedy  earlier 
this  year.  Mr.  Kennedy  is  not  a  free 
man  In  his  office  and  the  coimtry  Is  put 
In  a  perilous  situation  when  it  becomes 
necessary  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  take  action  directly  affecting  the 
banking  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  regrettable  that  a 
Member  of  Congress  must  repeatedly  call 
attention  to  such  an  obvious  fact.  It  Is 
regrettable  that  this  administration  did 
not  act  to  either  remove  Secretary  Ken- 
nedy or  to  seek  an  adequate  resolution 
of  his  conflict  of  Interest  situation  be- 
fore the  banks  made  this  new  assault 
on  the  American  public. 

Can  the  American  public  have  confi- 
dence that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury will  act  against  the  banks  to  bring 
down  Interest  rates  when  he  Is  tied  so 
flrmly  to  the  Continental  Illinois  Na- 
tional Bank? 

Secretary  Kennedy  has  heightened 
the  public  suspicion  by  the  statements 
he  has  made  since  the  prime  rate  In- 
crease last  week.  After  his  friends  In 
the  banking  community  had  raised  the 
rates.  Mr.  Kennedy  was  quoted  widely  in 
newspapers  all  over  the  country  as  say- 
ing he  would  not  condemn  the  action. 
Reporters  repeatedly  have  sought  the 
Secretary's  views,  but  each  time  he  has 
steadfastly  refused  to  condemn  or 
criticize  his  colleagues  In  the  banking 
industry.  With  interest  rates  at  their 
highest  level  in  history,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  lacks  the  courage  to  stand 
up  for  the  American  public.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy is  obviously  much  more  at  home 
with  the  philosophy  of  the  banks.  He  Is 
constitutionally  incapable  of  criticizing 
the  banks  even  when  they  Jack  the 
prime  rate  to  8'i  percent. 

President  Nixon  has  made  a  grievous 
mistake  in  refusing  to  deal  with  Secre- 
tary Kennedy's  conflict-of-interest  sit- 
uation in  a  forthright  manner.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  his  administration  mxist 
now  accept  the  responsibility  for  this 
latest  round  of  interest  rate  increases. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  President 
Nixon  will  do  everything  in  his  power  to 
correct  the  mistakes  of  his  administra- 
tion in  the  monetary  fleld  and  bring 
about  lower  interest  rates.  The  Banking 
and  Currency  Conamlttee  will  cooperate 
fully   with   the   administration   In   any 


well  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  meaningful    program    to    bring    about 

could  not  attack  them  at  a  time  when  he  ^o^^r  Interest  ratef..  I  hope  that  Presl- 

was   receiving   thousands  of   dollars  in  <*^n^  Nixon  will  act  on  the  suggestions 

benefits  from  one  of  the  participants  in  ^  made  In  a  letter  to  him  on  June  9.  Mr. 

the  prime  rate  increase.  Speaker.  I  place  a  copy  of  this  letter  in 

Mr.  Kennedys  hands  have  been  effec-  '^*  Record. 


tlvely  tied  by  his  relationship  to  Con- 
tinental Illinois  National  Bank  and  every 
banker  in  this  Nation  knows  it,  even  if 
the  fact  has  escaped  President  Nixon. 

It  Is  a  simple  and  age-old  fact  that  no 
man  can  serve  two  masters. 

The  American  public  can  expect  no 
relief    from    an    administration    whose 


The  letter  follows: 

CONCRTSS  OF  THE  UNrTK)  STATES. 

House  or  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C..  June  9. 1969. 

The  President, 

Thr  White  House, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Mr    Dear   MM.   President:    Enclosed   Is   a 

copy  of  a  press  relesse  issued  today  concern- 


ing the  latest  move  by  the  commercial  banks 
of  this  country  to  raise  the  prlnM  rate  from 
t¥i  to 84  percent. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  year,  com- 
memal  banks  have  increased  their  prime 
lending  rate  by  more  than  35  par  cent — from 
6  75  per  cent  to  the  current  6%  per  cent.  In 
my  opinion,  there  Is  no  difference  between 
this  move  by  the  banks  and  that  of  any  other 
Industry  engaged  In  prlce-flxlng.  A  sudden 
and  simultaneous  25%  Increase  In  steel 
prices  by  major  producers  would  almost  cer- 
tainly bring  a  hue  and  cry  from  everyone  In 
the  Federal  Oovemment.  Yet  the  same  out- 
rage seems  to  be  lacking  when  the  banks 
conspire  to  raise  prices. 

As  In  past  Interest  rate  Increases,  banks 
across  the  nation  moved  Immediately  and 
almost  simultaneously  to  Increase  their  prime 
lending  rate  to  the  8 '4  per  cent  level  In  what 
appears  to  be  an  obvious  conspiracy  to  fix 
prices.  As  indicated  in  my  press  release,  the 
Attorney  General  should  be  called  on  to  use 
the  antitrust  laws  to  prevent  the  big  banks 
of  the  country  from  joining  in  a  conspiracy 
to  establish  a  general  Increase  In  the  prime 
lending  rate. 

As  the  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  this  coun- 
try with  control  over  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  the  Treasury  Department,  there 
are  many  actions  that  can  be  taken  by  your 
office  to  roll  back  the  high  rates  which  have 
been  aptly  characterized  as  a  form  of  legal- 
ized plunder. 

First,  Mr.  President.  I  would  urge  that  you 
issue  a  strongly-worded  statement  which 
plainly  Indicate*  opposition  to  the  Utest 
Interest  rate  Increase. 

Secondly.  Mr,  President,  I  urge  you  to 
Instruct  the  Federal  Reserve  to  close  Its  dis- 
count windows  to  those  banks  which  partici- 
pated In  this  conspiracy  to  raise  interest 
rates. 

Thirdly.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  you  to  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  remove  aU 
"tax  and  loan"  accounts  from  the  laanks 
which  participated  in  this  conspiracy. 

Fourth,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  you  to  direct 
the  Attorney  General  to  proceed  with  anti- 
trust actions  against  those  banks  that  en- 
gaged in  a  conspiracy  to  raise  prices. 

In  addition,  I  urge  you  to  call  together  all 
of  the  monetary  and  economic  policy  makers 
in  the  Administration  and  let  them  know 
fully  and  firmly  that  you  want  lower  Interest 
rates  and  that  you  are  opposed  to  the  type  of 
conspiracy  which  was  engaged  In  by  these 
banks  across  the  country.  This  meeting  wlU 
plainly  indicate  your  intention  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  high  Interest  rates  which 
have  Increased  more  than  25  per  cent  since 
yoxir  election. 

Mr.  President,  your  office  has  great  powers 
to  end  these  high  Interest  rates  and  to  pre- 
vent monetary  policy  from  forcing  the  coun- 
try Into  a  severe  recession.  I  respectfully  urge 
you  to  exercise  this  power  In  the  public 
interest. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  as  Chairman  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  I  will  co- 
operate fully  with  you  m  any  meaningful 
plan  to  bring  down  interest  rates.  If  you  do 
not  feel  that  you  have  sufficient  powers  to 
bring  about  lower  Interest  rates,  I  hope  you 
will  let  me  know  immediately.  Let  me  know 
exactly  what  powers  you  feel  are  lacking.  I 
am  sure  that  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee and  the  Congress  as  a  whole  wlU  give 
immediate  attention  to  any  new  powers 
which  you  feel  the  President  needs  to  control 
monetary  policy  and  to  bring  down  the  cur- 
rent high  level  of  interest  rates.  We  will  give 
this  priority  attention  If  you  will  forward  a 
message  before  the  situation  reaches  crisis 
proportions. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  raise  these  questions 
about  high  mterest  rates  and  their  adverse 
effect  on  Uie  economic  health  of  the  nation 
In  a  partisan  spirit.  The  economic  health  of 
the  nation  affects  every  American.  Democrat 
as  well  as  Republican.  And  as  you  know,   I 
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have  supported  many  of  your  economic  poli- 
cies Including  the  extension  of  the  surtax, 
the  repeal  of  the  7  per  cent  Investment  Tax 
Credit,  azMl  tax  reform. 

High  interest  rates  now  pose  tbe  most  serl- 
out  threat  to  the  economic  well-being  of  the 
nation.  Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  hope  that 
you  will  take  immediate  action  on  this  ex- 
tremely serious  problem. 
Sincerely, 

Wright  Patman. 


SHOE  IMPORT  PROBLEM  URGENT 

(Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives the  recordbreaking  petition  sent 
to  the  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  on 
June  12.  1969,  asking  that  the  President 
enter  Into  negotiations  with  principal 
foreign  supplying  nations  directed  to- 
ward the  establishment  of  voluntary  Im- 
port limitations  on  shoes.  Four  additional 
names  have  been  sent  to  the  President 
today.  They  are  as  follows:  Hon.  John 
Pattl  Hammerschmidt,  Bernie  F.  Sisk, 
William  C.  Wampler,  and  Daniel  E. 
Button.  In  all  302  Members  have  signed. 
I  am  very  sure  that  the  White  House  will 
.give  this  petition  serious  consideration. 

I  want  to  express  my  deep  apprecia- 
tion to  the  members  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Shoe 
Steering  Committee  who  helped  Con- 
gressmen William  Bates,  Louis  Wyhan. 
and  myself  In  this  effort.  Our  thanks,  of 
course.  Is  extended  to  the  Members  who 
signed,  thereby  recognizing  the  urgency 
of  this  shoe  impwrt  problem. 

The  following  press  releases  and  tele- 
grams further  explain  the  magnitude  of 
the  shoe  Import  situation : 

(From  the  Qulncy   (Mass.)    Patriot  Ledger, 

June  13,  1069] 

Limttations  on  Imported  Shoes  Sought  To 

Am  Domestic  Industry 

(By  Robert  A.  Berger) 

Washington. — U.S.  Reps.  James  A.  Burke, 
D-Mass..  and  William  H.  Bates,  R-Mass.,  have 
gathered  the  signatures  of  300  congressmen 
on  a  petition  to  President  Nixon  asking  relief 
for  the  domestic  shoe  industry. 

A  petition  with  as  many  as  300  House 
members  may  well  be  unprecedented.  The 
figure  represents  more  than  two- thirds  of  the 
House. 

SHOE    IMPORTS 

The  petition  asks  Nixon  to  negotiate  vol- 
untary limitations  on  shoe  Imports  with  the 
foreign  nations  which  have  been  sending  the 
bulk  of  the  imported  shoes  Into  the  United 
States. 

It  warns  of  disastrous  conseqviences  for  do- 
mestic mills  and  shoe  workers  if  shoe  Imports 
are  not  leveled  off  In  the  near  future. 

The  list  of  signers  Includes: 

Every  congressman  from  New  England. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House.  Jotm  W.  Mc- 
Cormack.   plus   the   House   leadership   from 

23  of  the  25  members  of  the  House  Ways 
.ind  Means  Committee,  the  committee  which 
ponslders  tariff  and  trade  legislation; 

The  entire  congressional  delegation  of 
12  states,  and  all  but  one  of  the  members  of 
10  other  states: 

The  chairman  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee,  U.S.  Rep.  Rogers  C.  B. 
Morton  of  Maryland. 

Burke  described  the  300  signatures  as  an 
amazing  total.  He  said  the  petition  should 


Impress  President  Nixon,  and  should  convey 
a  message  to  Importing  nations  as  well. 

"It  should  serve  as  a  notice  to  countries 
which  are  glutting  the  market  with  shoes  to 
stop,  look  and  listen,"  Burke  said.  If  volun- 
tary limitations  can't  be  reached,  Burke  said, 
the  Congress  might  decide  to  take  ^more 
severe,  mandatory  measures. 

Having  the  signatures  of  two-thirds  of 
the  436-member  Hotise  bears  some  symbolic 
significance,  since  it  represents  the  number 
needed  to  override  a  presidential  veto,  or  to 
bring  a  bill  out  of  a  reluctant  committee 
under  suspension  of  the  rules. 

The  House  petition  wUl  be  sent  to  the 
White  House  by  this  weekend,  Burke  said. 

Meanwhile,  U.S.  Sen.  Margaret  Chase 
Smith,  R-Malne;  has  collected  29  signatures 
on  an  identical  petition  in  the  Senate,  and 
Is  still  seeking  further  signattires  from  her 
colleagues. 

Statistics  on  petition  signatures  apparently 
aren't  kept  in  the  Congress.  Btit  Burke  and 
Bates  both  speculated  that  300  may  set  an 
all-time  record. 

Burke  has  been  carrying  a  large  roster 
of  Congressmen  with  him  all  over  the  Capi- 
tol Hill  in  recent  weeks,  buttonholing  mem- 
bers of  congress  whenever  possible.  (Bates 
himself  has  been  handicapped  due  to  Illness, 
but  his  office  has  been  active  In  the  effort. 
The  petition  reflects  broad  geographical 
representation.  It  also  covers  the  gamut  of 
opinion,  from  staunch  protectionists  to 
those  more  committed  to  free  trade. 

Burke  said  the  petition  is  acceptable  to 
free-trade  Congressmen  because  It  calls  for 
voluntary  agreements.  Instead  of  a  manda- 
tory, unilateral  act.  For  this  reason,  he  said, 
the  petition  does  not  represent  "pro- 
tectionism." 

Burke  said.  It  Is  very  obvious  that  thp 
overwhelming  membership  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress is  concerned  about  the  magnitude  of 
the  growing  problem  of  shoe  Imports  and  the 
loss  of  jobs  to  American  shoe  workers  and 
the  closing  of  shoe  factories  and  tanneries. 

Burke  believes  there  are  250  members  of 
the  House  who  have  shoe  factories  In  their 
districts — less  than  the  number  who  signed 
the  petition.  The  extra  signatures  represent 
Congressmen  who  have  similar  problems  In 
their  districts  with  such  Industries  as  tex- 
tiles and  steel. 

The  petition  says  that  shoe  Imports  have 
risen  600  per  cent  since  1960,  and  now 
represent  28  per  cent  of  the  market. 

If  the  plea  to  Nixon  for  voluntary  con- 
trols Is  not  successful,  Burke  said  he  will 
probably  push  for  his  "orderly  marketing" 
bill  which  would  generally  freeze  lmport.<i 
at  their  current  level. 

(From  the  Boston    (Mass.)    Globe,  June  13, 

1969) 

Nixon  Gets  Shoe  Import  PrrmoN 

Washington. — President  Nixon  has  been 
asked  by  301  congressmen  to  open  negotia- 
tions aimed  at  voluntary  restrictions  on  shoe 
Imports  Into  the  U.S. 

Cong.  James  A.  Burke  (D.-Mass.)  an- 
nounced yesterday  that  the  petition  signed 
by  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  House  mem- 
bership had  been  forwarded  to  the  White 
House. 

In  a  letter  accompanying  the  signatures, 
the  legislators  note  that  shoe  Imports  have 
risen  600  percent  since  1960.  "In  the  first  half 
of  1969,  seven  New  England  shoe  factories 
closed  with  Imports  an  important  factor  In 
each  case,"  they  said. 

Calling  the  problem  one  of  "Immediate 
and  critical  proportions."  the  congressmen 
asked  Mr.  Nixon  to  enter  Into  talks  with 
the  principal  foreign  nations  supplying  shoes 
to  the  U.S.  with  the  aim  of  establishing 
voluntary  Import  limitations. 

The  petition  was  drawn  up  by  a  33-member 
Informal  House  group  which  Burke  heads 
with  Cong.  William  H.  Bates  (R-Mass.) 


St.  Loun,  Mo.,  June  12, 1969. 
Congressman  James  Bttrke, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Burke:  You  are  to  be 
commended  highly  for  your  great  achieve- 
ment In  getting  more  than  three  hundred 
congressmen  to  sign  the  petition  to  President 
Nixon  on  footwear  imports  your  help  has  al- 
ways been  appreciated  by  the  Industry  but 
now  more  than  ever  we  will  continue  the 
campaign  with  all  congressmen  so  the 
momentum  that  yoti  have  generated  will 
continue. 

Sincere!  v, 

W.  L.  H.  RlFFlN, 

President,  Brou^  Shoe  Co. 

New  York,  N.Y..  June  12,  1969. 
Hon.  Jamks  a.  BrrRKE, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Congratulations  from  Tanning  Industry  on 
your  great  leadership  In  gaining  congres- 
sional support  for  petition  to  President  Nix- 
on urging  shoe  import  curbs.  The  Tanning  In- 
dustry applauds  your  wisdom  and  persever- 
ance. 

Irving  R.  Glass, 
Executire  Vice  President,  Tanners  Coun- 
cil of  America. 

New  York,  NY..  June  13. 1969 
Hon.  James  A.  Burke. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Utterly  fantastic.  You  deserve  a  medal  for 
your  remarkable  achievement  never  before 
forward  of  a  similar  accomplishment  by  a 
Congressman  The  footware  industry  owes  you 
a  debt  of  uraiitude. 

Mark  E.  Richardson. 

New  England  Footwear  Association, 

Boston,  Mass  .  June  13.  1969 
Hon.  James  A.  Burke. 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C: 

Our  association,  on  behalf  of  all  Its  otticer.s 
and  members,  extends  hearty  congratulation.s 
on  your  personal  achievement  in  securing  300 
signatures  on  footwear. 

Petitions    forwarded    to    President    Nixon 
This  is  an  outstanding  record  number.  Your 
continued  cooperation  with  the  shoe  Industry 
is  very  much  appreciated  and  valued  by  u.<t 
all. 

Best  regards 

P.  Keats  Boyd,  President. 
Maxwell  Field,  Secretarii. 

B.  W.  Footwear  Co.. 
Webster.  Mass.,  June  12.  1969 
Hon.  James  A.  Burke, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Congratulations  on  getting  two-thirds  of 
House  Members  to  sign  petition  asking  re- 
striction nn  shoe  imports. 

Robert  Srrr. 

Bates  Shoe  Co.. 
Webster.  Mass.,  June  12.  1969 
Hon.  James  A.  Burke, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Congratulations  on  getUng  two-thirds  of 
House  to  sign  your  petition  about  restriction 
of  shoe  import.s  and  many,  many  thanks  for 

vour  efforts 

DICK  Sears 

Marlboro,  Mass..  June  12.  1969. 
Hon.  James  A.  Burke, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Thanks  for  the  great  Job  you  did  in  getting 
the  petition  on  shoe  imports  to  the  attention 
of  the  White  House 
Regards 

F  Keats  Botd. 
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An  awartng  record  turn  been  achieved  by 
Congreaaman  James  A.  Burke  (D-Masa.)  and 
Congreasman  William  H.  Batea  (R-Maaa.), 
co-chairmen  of  a  twenty-man  conunlttee  of 
the  U.S.  Houae  of  Repreaentatlvea  to  aid  the 
ahoe  Industry.  A  petition  algned  by  more 
than  two  thirds  of  the  Congress  has  been 
forwarded  to  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  re- 
questing the  White  House  to  take  steps  to 
enter  Into  negotiations  with  principal  for- 
eign supplying  nations  directed  toward  the 
establishment  of  voluntary  Import  limita- 
tions so  that  both  now  and  In  the  future 
the  shoe  manufacturing  Industry  of  the 
United  States  may  continue  as  a  healthy  and 
▼table  segment  of  our  economy. 

Actively  working  on  the  committee  with 
Burke  and  Bates  were  Congressmen  Louis  C. 
Wyman  (R-New  Hampshire).  Herman  T. 
Schneebell  (R-Pa),  William  Hathaway  (D- 
Malne),  Melvln  Price  (D-Hl.)  Philip  M.  Lan- 
druza  (D-Oa.),  Peter  Kyroa  (D-Blalne). 
Joseph  McDsde  (R-Pa.),  Haatlnga  Keith  (R- 
Maas.)  and  James  C.  Cleveland  (R-N.H.)  and 
others. 

Tlte  Uat  of  signers  Is  most  Impressive  In- 
cluding the  signatures  of  Speaker  of  the 
House  John  W.  McCormack.  Majority  Leader 
Carl  ^.^rt,  Majority  Whip  Hale  Boggs,  Re- 
pubU<^  Leader  Gerald  Pord,  Minority  Whip 
Les  Arends,  Chairman  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee.  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton.  Wil- 
liam Colmer.  Chairman  of  the  House  Rules 
Committee.  Chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  Mendel  Rivers,  and  twenty  three 
members  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  which  Is  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  dealing  with  trade  and  tariff 
legislation  as  well  as  the  entire  House  mem- 
bership of  the  New  England  Delegation  to 
Congress. 

"It  Is  very  obvious  that  the  overwhelm- 
ing membership  of  the  U.S.  Congress  Is  con- 
cerned about  the  magnitude  of  the  growing 
problem  of  shoe  Imports,  the  loss  of  Jobs  to 
American  shoe  workers  and  the  closing  of 
ahoe  factories  and  tanneries."  Burke  said. 

The  petition  In  the  form  of  a  letter  to  the 
President  and  the  list  of  those  Members  of 
Cong;ress  who  signed  follow; 

JiTNK  12.  1969. 
The  PusmsNT. 
The  Wh.ite  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mb.  Pxesioxnt:  The  undersigned  have 
become  acutely  aware  of  the  Intensive  for- 
eign   competition    now    facing    the    United 
States  shoe  manufacttiring  Industry.  We  are 
particularly  Interested  In  this  Industry  be- 
cause of  Its  high  labor  content.  There  are  over 
1100  factories  located  in  over  600  communi- 
ties— the  vast  majority  of  which  are  small 
towns  where  shoe  manufacturing  is  the  major 
source   of    Income    and   employment.    There 
are  already  signs  of  the  damage  which  has 
been  done  to  medium  and  small  manufac- 
turers— the    backbone   of    this   employment. 
The  full  magnitude  of  this  problem  and 
the  threat  which  It  presents  Is  apparent  and 
becoming   Increasingly    severe.    In    the   first 
half  of   1969  seven  New  England  shoe  fac- 
tories closed,  with  imports  an  Important  fac- 
tor In  each  case.  Evidence  indicates  that  there 
will  be  more.  Total  imports  of  foreign  leather 
shoes     (non-rubber)      which     entered     the 
United  States  In  1968  were  over  36  percent 
greater   than  in   1967.  Since  1960  shoe  Im- 
ports have  Increased  by  600  percent.  Imports 
equalled  almost  28  percent  of  the  total  dp- 
mesUc   production   in   1968.   We  have  every 
reason    to   believe   that,   if   unchecked.    thU 
rate  of  Increase  In  shoe  imports  will  conl. 
tinue  to  cause  a  loss  of  job  opportunities 
for  American  shoe  workers. 

This  problem  Is  of  Immediate  and  critical 
proportions.  We  therefore,  respectfully  ask 
that  you  take  steps  to  enter  Into  negotia- 
tions with  principal  foreign  supplying  na- 
tions directed  toward  the  establishment  of 
voluntary   import   limitations  so   that  both 


now  and  in  the  future  th«  shoe  manufactur- 
ing Industry  of  the  United  States  may  con- 
tinue as  a  healthy  and  viable  segment  ot 
our  economy. 

To  quote  Secretary  Stans  in  a  dliferent  al- 
though related  context,  "we  do  not  seek  to 
close  our  market.  We  do  seek  to  establish 
some  Order  in  the  marketing  process  that 
will  permit  all  suppliers,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic, to  share  equitably  in  the  growing  de- 


Sincerely. 

JaMXS  a.  BinuCI.  WlLUAM  H.  Batks,  Loois 
C.    Wymam.    Hxxman    T.    Scuneebcu, 
Silvio  O.  Contx,  V/xlham  D.  Hatha- 
way. Hastimos  KdTH.  Prrza  N.  Kraos, 
Joseph  M.  McOaoe.  Thomas  P.  ONcnx, 
Jr.,  Alxxanocb  Pisnie,  Melvin  Pucx. 
Watkins  M.   ABsrrr,  Thomas  O.   Abkx- 
NETHT.  E.  Ross  Aaaik.  Joseph  P.  Ao- 
DABBO.  Carl  Albest.   Bill  ALEXAKoim, 
Glenn     M.     Andebson.     William     R. 
ANDcaaoif.  Gbosoe  W.  Andkewb.  Prank 
Annunzio,  Leslie  C.  Aksnds,  John  M. 
AsHBRooK.  William  H.  Aters. 
Walter  S.  Baring,  William  A.  BARRcrr, 
J.    Glenn    Bxall,   Jr.,   Page   Belcher, 
Alphonzo  Bell.  Jackson  E.  Betts,  Ma- 
rio Biacci,  Jonathan  B.  Bingham.  Rat 
Blanton.  Hale  Bocos.  EIdwaro  P.  Bo- 
land.  Praick  T.  Bow.  William  G.  Brat, 
Jack    Brinklet.    William    E.    Brock 
m.    George    B.    Brown.    Jr.,    Joel   T. 
Brothill,    J.    Herbert    Burke.    Omar 
Burleson.  Bill  D.  Burlison,  Laurence 
J.    Burton.    George    Bush,    James   A. 
Btrne,  John   W.   Btrnes,  Donald  G. 
Brotzman. 
Earlb     Cabell.     William     T.     Oahill, 
John  N.  Happy   Camp,  Tim  Lex  Car- 
ter.   Elpord    a.    Cederberg.    Emanuel 
Celler.  Charles  E.  Chamberlain.  Bill 
Chappell,     Jr.,     Shirley     Chisholm, 
DoNALS  D.  Clancy,  Prank  M.  Clark. 
Don     H.     Clausen.     William     Clay. 
Jambs   C.   Cleveland,   Jeitery   Cohe- 
LAN.   Harold  R.   Collier.   William  M. 
Colmer,  Barber  B.  Conablb,  Jr.,  Rob- 
ert   J.    CoRBRT,    James    C.    Corman, 
Lawrence  R.  Couchlin,  Glenn  Cun- 
ningham, Bob  Casey. 
Emiuo  Daodario.   W.  C.  Daniel.  Domi- 
NICK    V.    Daniels,    Glenn    R.    Davis, 
John    W.    Davis.    James   J.    Delaney. 
John  R.  Dellenback,  Robert  V.  Den- 
ney,   John   H.   Dent,  Samuel  L.  De- 
vine.  William  L.  Dickinson.  Charles 
C.    Dicos,    Jr..    Harold    D.    Donohue, 
William      Jennings      Bryan      Dorn. 
Thomas    N.    Downing.    Thaddeus    J. 
DuLSKi.  John  J.  Duncan. 
Don     Edwards,     Edwin    D.    Eshleman, 

Prank  E.  Evans.  Jack  Edwards. 
George    H.    Fallon.    Dante    B.    Pascell. 
Michael    A.    Peichan,    O.    C.    Pishes, 
Daniel    J.    PYood.    Walter    Flowers, 
John  J.  Flynt,  Jr.,  Gerald  D.  Ford. 
William    D.    Ford,    L.    H.    Fountain, 
Louis   Prey.   Jr..  Samuel   N.   Friedel, 
James  O.  P*ulton.  Richard  Fulton. 
Nick  Galipianakis,  Cornelius  E.  Gal- 
lagher.  Edward  A.   Garmatz,   Joseph 
M.  Qatdos.  Tom  S.  Gettts.  Robert  N. 
Giaimo,  Jacob  H.  Gilbert,   Henry   B. 
Gonzalez.  George  A.  Goodlinc.  Ken- 
neth   J.    Gray.    Willum    J.    Green. 
Charles  H.  ORirriN,  Martha  W.  Grit- 
piths,  H.  R.  Gross,  James  R.  Groveb, 
Jr.,  Gilbert  Gude. 
O.    Elliott   Hagan,    Durward    G.    Hall. 
Seymour  Halpern.  Lee  H.  Hamilton, 
James  M.  Hanley.  Richard  T.  Hanna. 
Julia    Butler    Hansen.    William    H. 
Harsha.  James  P.  Hastings.  Augustus 
F.    Hawkins,    Wayne    L.    Hays.    Ken 
Hechler.    Margaret   Heckler,    Henry 
Helstoski.  David  N.  Henderson,  Law- 
rence J.  Hocan,  Frank  Horton,  James 
J.  Howard,  W.  R.  Hull.  Jr.,  William  L. 
Huncatb,    John    E.    Hunt.    Edward 
Hutchinson. 


Richard  H.  Ichord,  Andkew  Jacobs.  Jr.. 
Charles  S.  Joelson.  Albbit  W.  John- 
aoN,  Charles  Rapes  Jonas,  Ed  Jones. 
Robert  E.  Jones,  Waltb  B.  Jonsb. 

Joseph  K.  Karth,  Robert  W.  Kasten- 
MxiBS,  James  Kee,  Carleton  J.  Kino, 
John  C.  Kluczynski,  Edward  I.  Koch. 
Dan  Kutkenoall,  John  Kyl,  Thomas 
S.  Kleppe. 

Phil  M.  Landrum,  Ooin  Lancsm,  Delbert 
1>.  Latta.  Glenard  p.  Lipscomb.  Sher- 
man P.  Lloyd.  Manuel  Lujan,  Jr., 
Donald  E.  Lukens. 

Richard  D.  McCarthy.  Pattl  N.  Mc- 
Closkey.  Jr..  John  W.  McCormack, 
Robert  C.  McKwbn.  Johw  J.  McPall, 
Martin  B.  McKnxally,  John  L.  Mc- 
Millan. Jack  H.  McDonald. 

Torbert  H.  Macdonalb.  Ray  J.  Madden, 
James  R.  I^Cann,  John  O.  Marsh,  Jr., 
Robert  B.  Mathias.  Thomas  J.  Mes- 
KiLL,  Clarence  K.  Miller,  George  P. 
Miller,   Joseph   G.   Minish,   William 

E.    MiNSRALL,    WiLMES    MiZBLL,    ROBERT 

H.  Mollohan.  John  S.  Monacan, 
Robert  H.  Michel. 

O.  V.  Montgomery,  William  8.  Moor- 
head.  Thomas  E.  Mokcan.  F.  Bradford 
Morse.  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  John  M. 
Motwhy.  William  T.  Muspht,  John 
T.  Myers. 

Anchxr  Nelson,  Willum  Nichols.  Rob- 
ert N.  C.  Nix,  Arnold  Olsen,  Maston 
O'Neal. 

Otto  E.  Passman,  Edward  J.  Patten, 
Thomas  M.  Pelly.  Claude  Pepper. 
Jerry  L.  Pettis,  Philip  J.  Phxlbin, 
Bertram  L.  Podell,  Richard  H.  Porr, 
Howard  W.   Pollock,  Roman   C.  Pu- 

CINSKI.     ORAHAM     PuRCELL,     ALBERT     H. 

QuiE,  James  H.  Quillxn. 
Thomas  F.  Railsback,  William  J.  Ran- 
dall, John  R.  Rarick,  Ben  Reifel, 
Henry  S.  Reuss,  Donald  W.  Rixclx, 
Jr.,  L.  Mendel  Rivers.  Ray  Roberts. 
Howard  Robison,  Peter  W.  Rodino, 
Jr..  Byron  O.  Rogers,  Paul  O.  Rogers. 
Daniel  J.  Ronan.  Fred  B.  Rooney, 
Dan  Rostenkowski.  William  V.  Roth. 
Richard    L.    Roudebush,    e:dwaro    R. 

ROYBAL,    ElARL    B.    RUTH. 

Pernand  j.  St  Germain,  William  L.  St. 
Once.  Charles  W.  Sandman,  Jr..  John 
P.  Saylor,  Henry  C.  Schaoeberg,  Fred 
ScHwcNCEL,  William  Lloyd  Scott. 
George  E.  Shipley.  Garner  E.  Shrivex. 
Robert  L.  F.  Sikes,  Joe  SKUsrrz,  John 
M.  Slack,  Henry  P.  Smith  III,  M.  O. 
Snyder,  William  L.  Springer,  Robert 
T.  Statpord,  Harlsy  O.  Staccebs.  J. 
William  Stanton,  Tom  Steed.  Wil- 
liam A.  Steiger.  Louis  Stokes,  Samuel 
S.  Sthatton,  Frank  A.  SruBBtxriELD, 
William  S.  Stuckey,  Leonor  K.  Sulli- 
van, James  W.  Symington. 

Robert  Tatt.  Jr.,  Bxtxt  L.  Talcott,  Roy 
A.  Taylor.  Charles  M.  Teacue.  Olin 
E.  Teacue,  Frank  Thompson,  Jr.,  Ver- 
non W.  Thomson.  Robert  O.  Tier- 
nan.  Al  Ullman.  James  B.  Utt,  Lio- 
nel Van  Oexslin,  Charles  A.  Vanik. 
Joseph  P.  ViGosrro. 

Joe  D.  Wagconner.  Jr.,  Jerome  R.  Wal- 
DiE.  G.  Robert  Watkins,  Albert  W. 
Watson,  John  C.  Watts,  Lowell 
Weicker.  j.  Irving  Whalley.  O.  Wil- 
liam Whitehurst.  Jamie  L.  WnrrrEN. 
William  B.  Widnall,  Lawrence  G. 
Williams.  Charles  H.  Wilson,  John 
Wold.  Lester  L.  Woljt,  Jambs  C. 
Wright.  Jr..  Wendell  Wyatt,  Chal- 
mers P.  Wylie. 

Gus  Tatron,  Clement  J.  Zablocki, 
Roger  H.  Zion,  John  M.  Zwach,  Jack 
H.  McDonald,  Donald  O.  Brotzman, 
Jack  Edwards,  Thomas  S.  Kleppe, 
James  W.  Symington,  Bob  Casey. 
Robert  H.  Michel,  William  H. 
Natcrer,  John  Paitl  Hammxxschmidt. 
Bernie  F.  Sisk,  William  C.  Wampler, 
Daniel  E.  Button. 
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Ifr.  HATRAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU 

the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Maine. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  wish  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  commend  the  gentlonan 
in  the  well  for  the  outstanding  job  he 
has  done  in  bringing  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  the  dire 
condition  In  which  the  shoe  industry  is  at 
the  present  time.  I  hope  he  is  successful 
in  his  efforts  to  get  the  President  to  do 
something  about  it. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  wish  to  commend  him 
for  being  a  member  of  the  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee that  secured  over  302  names  to  the 
petition  to  which  I  have  referred.  The 
Members  of  the  House  who  signed  that 
petition  indicated  that  they  were  opposed 
to  the  sweatshop  conditions  in  this 
world,  particularly  in  the  Orient,  where 
shoe  workers  are  paid  14  cents  an  hour. 
Shoe  workers  over  there  work  under  ter- 
rible conditions.  They  are  financed  by  the 
International  financiers  of  the  world  who 
care  nothing  about  human  beings.  They 
are  glutting  the  American  market  with 
shoes  that  are  paid  for  out  of  the  sweat 
and  blood  of  those  poor  human  beings. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  302  Members  of 
this  House,  Including  the  leadership  in 
both  parties  who  have  spoken  out  against 
these  inhumane  conditions  that  exist  in 
the  world  today. 

I  am  surprised  that  a  great  newspaper 
In  New  York,  the  New  York  Times,  In 
view  of  the  tacX  that  over  200,000  people 
are  employed  in  the  footwear  industry  in 
and  around  New  York  City,  would  ignore 
the  plight  of  those  people  who  live  in  the 
ghettos  of  New  York,  in  the  teeming 
toiements.  who  are  forced  to  compete 
with  a  14-cent-an-hour  wage. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  the  action  which  he  has 
taken  on  behalf  al  people  In  the  shoe 
industry.  He  has  been  one  of  the  foremost 
exponents  of  this  movement,  and  I  com- 
mend him. 

I  Just  want  to  say  to  him  that  the  next 
time  that  thoee  who  come  from  the  coal 
mining  areas  of  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky, 
and  West  Virginia  have  a  problem  with 
our  miners,  I  hope  he  has  the  same  milk 
of  hiffliaa  kindness  in  his  heart  for  our 
miners  that  we  have  for  his  shoe  workers. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  answer  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Saylor)  . 
niere  are  no  conditions  In  the  world  of 
competition  with  coal  miners  such  as 
exists  on  competition  in  the  shoe  indus- 
try. I  know  of  no  place  in  the  world 
where  wages  In  the  oil  or  coal  Industry 
are  as  low  as  14  cents  an  hour. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  always  supported 
the  coal  miners  and  I  Intend  to  continue 
to  do  so.  but  also  I  keep  in  mind  that  we 
have  to  allow  fuel  to  come  Into  the 
Northeast  port  of  this  country  so  people 


will  have  heat  in  their  homes  and  not 
freeze  to  death. 


CONGRESSMAN  JOHN  BRADEMAS 
ELECTED  TO  BOARD  OP  OVER- 
SEERS OF  HARVARD 

(Mr.  HATHAWAY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  another  honor  bestowed  upon  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Indiana 
and  my  college  classmate,  John  Brade- 
MAS.  Let  me  read  from  a  recent  news 
item  in  the  South  Bend,  Ind.,  Tribtme. 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  Thursday. 
June  12  .  .  .  Harvard  University  announced 
today  that  Congressman  John  Brademas 
(D-Ind)  and  four  other  Harvard  alumni 
were  elected  to  a  six-year  term  to  the  Board 
of  Overseers. 

The  Board  of  Overseers,  the  senior  govern- 
ing board  of  Harvard  University  consists  of 
32  members.  Each  Overseer  is  ordinarily  as- 
signed to  act  as  clialrman  of  at  least  one 
committee  responsible  for  visiting  and  advis- 
ing a  particular  department  (A.  the  Univer- 
sity. Other  responsibilities  of  the  Board  of 
Overseers  includes  acting  on  all  staff  and 
faculty  appointments  in  excess  of  one  year 
and  on  all  earned  or  honorary  degrees. 

In  addition  to  Brademas.  the  other  newly 
elected  Overseers  are  Clifford  L.  Alexander, 
Jr.,  former  chairman,  now  member,  U.S. 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion; fYanklia  Stanton  Deland,  Boston  at- 
torney; Alan  Plfer,  President,  the  Carnegie 
Corporation;  and  Calvin  H.  Plimpton,  Presi- 
dent, Amherst  College. 

Brademas,  now  Chairman  of  the  House 
Select  Subcommittee  on  Education,  grad- 
tiated  from  Central  High  SctKwl  in  South 
Bend,  Indiana,  and  then  attended  Harvard 
University  as  a  Veterans  National  Scholar. 
He  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1949,  magna 
cum  laude,  and  won  membership  in  Phi  Beta 
Kappa.  He  then  attended  Oxford  University 
as  a  Rhodes  Scholar  for  Indiana  and  received 
a  Ph.  D.  in  Social  Science  In  1954. 

Brademas  has  been  a  member  of  two 
Harvard  Boards  of  Visitors:  the  Visiting 
Board  for  the  John  F.  Kennedy  School  of 
Government  and  the  Visiting  Board  for  the 
Department  of  Romance  Languages  and 
Literature. 

In  addition  to  Brademas'  Harvard  affilia- 
tions, be  serves  as  a  member  at  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Saint  Mary's  College,  Notre 
Dame,  Indiana  and  of  American  University, 
Washington,  D.C. 


CONSIDERATION      OP      CIGARETTE 
HEALTH  ADVERTISING  BILL 

(VLc.  ADAMS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday  of  this  week  the  House 
will  consider  the  cigarette  health  adver- 
tising bill.  We  have  been  waiting  for 
President  Nixon  to  take  a  position  on  this 
bill  for  some  period  of  time.  General  de- 
bate on  the  bill  wUl  begin  on  Tuesday, 
and  discussion  under  the  5 -minute  rule 
with  amendments  ii'ill  occur  on  Wednes- 
day. If  the  administration  is  going  to 
take  a  position,  it  had  better  do  so  now. 
So  far  the  silence  has  been  deafening. 


The  issue  is  not  whether  to  ban  ciga- 
rette onoking,  and  that  will  not  be 
raised — at  least  by  this  gentleman,  and 
so  far  as  I  know,  by  anyone  else — but  the 
issue  is  whether  or  not  industry  self-reg- 
ulation is  valid  and  whether  or  not  Con- 
gress should  let  the  agencies  that  nor- 
mally regulate  products  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  carry  out  their  regtilar  duties. 

I  h<w)e  Members  win  be  present  this 
week,  particularly  on  Wednesday  when 
the  amendments  will  be  voted  upon — 
and  there  will  be  a  series  of  amendments. 

With  reelect  to  the  issue  of  self-regu- 
lation, there  has  been  a  breakdown,  in 
the  opinion  of  this  gentleman,  of  self- 
regulation,  which  means  that  there  is  no 
effective  regulation  of  cigarette  adver- 
tising and  Government  action,  for  bet- 
ter or  worse,  is  our  only  recourse. 

Last  week  Mr.  Warren  Braren.  former 
head  of  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters'  (3ode  Authority  Office  in 
New  York  testified  before  the  oKnmlt- 
tee.  Because  the  hearing  record  might 
not  be  ready  for  the  Members  in  that  it 
may  not  be  printed  by  that  time  and  be- 
cause of  the  importance  of  his  remarks, 
I  have  asked  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
clude this  in  the  Record  so  Members  can 
read  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Warren  Braren 
which  he  presented  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Cc«nmerce  last 
week.  I  hope  Members  will  read  these 
remarks  and  be  present  for  the  debate.  It 
will  be  an  important  honestly  presented 
issue. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  not  also  include  in  his  remarks 
the  remarks  of  the  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Broadcasters,  so  the 
membership  may  have  both  sides  of  this 
particular  controversy  which  was  raised 
by  the  "junior  Ralph  Nader,"  Mr. 
Braren? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  will  be  happy  to  do  so. 
Those  remarks  will  be  included  immedi- 
ately after  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Braren. 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  Braren  are  as 
follows: 
Statement  by  Warren  Braren  Before  thx 

Committxx    on    Interstatx    and    Foreign 

Commerce.  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 

Jttnb  10, 1969 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Warren  Braren. 
I  resigned  from  the  position  of  Manager 
of  the  New  York  Office  of  the  Code  Authority 
on  May  1  of  this  year.  Tills  resignation,  which 
was  requested,  came  about  as  the  result  of 
substantial  diflferences  between  myself  and 
the  Code  Authority  Director  Stockton  Helf- 
frlch  concerning  the  administration  and 
policy  direction  of  the  Code  Authority. 

I  originally  joined  the  Code  Authority  in 
September  1960  at  the  time  the  New  York 
Office  was  opened.  During  my  tenure,  I  have 
been  involved  in  the  creation  and  develop- 
ment of  most  aU  of  the  procedures  and  pro- 
grams followed  by  the  Code  Authority  in  the 
self -regulation  of  television  advertising. 

I  consistently  have  been  a  strong  advocate 
of  business  self-regulation.  The  kind  of  regu- 
lation which  calls  for  industry  to  exercise 
meaningful  and  responsible  self-restraint, 
even  when  self -sacrifice  is  required,  in  order 
to  serve  the  public  good.  Unless  self-regula- 
tion operates  under  principles  such  as  these, 
it  loses  its  reason  for  existence  and  becomes 
nothing    more    than    an    industry    defense 
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muchanlwn  rtMlgniid  to  covar  up  Mlflah  mU- 
tnterwt*.  Tbla  UtUr  alttiaUoB  preMntly 
deocrlbes  Um  re*!  nstur*  of  broAdcaat  seU- 
r«sul*tlon  of  eigar«tt«  •dvertlsliig. 

In  the  most  candid  t«rma,  CongreM  and 
th«  public  have  be«n  mUled  aa  to  the  real 
nature  of  tbe  broAdcaat  aelf-regulatory  pro- 
gram on  cigarette  conunerclala.  They  have 
been  told  that  an  active  and  effective  Mlf- 
regulation  program  ezUte.  In  reality  it  la 
virtually  nonexlatent — and  It  haa  been  thla 
way  ever  since  a  meeting  waa  held  In  Waah- 
Ington  on  April  10.  1908. 

These  representations  are  In  stark  contrast 
to  the  testimony  of  »4r.  Vincent  T.  Waal- 
lewskl,  President  of  the  National  Aasoclatlon 
of  BroAdcasters.  before  this  Committee  on 
AprU  21.  1S(W.  In  speaking  of  the  self-regu- 
latory machinery  eetabllahed  by  the  broad- 
caat  and  cigarette  Industries,  he  stated. 
"Broadcasters  are  not  Insensitive  to  the  Issues 
Involved.  The  Industry  recognizes  Its  obliga- 
tion. Through  the  Codes  It  maintains  a  con- 
tjwiiiwg  rsTlew  of  cigarette  advertising  on 
radio  and  television  aa  It  relates  to  the  pub- 
lic Interest,  and  It  has  been  responsive  to 
that  interest.  We  believe  that  self -regulatory 
efforts  have  played  and  are  playing  a  slgnlf- 
Icaat  role  4b  dealing  with  the  issue  and  the 
fuztbesMta*.  of  such  efforts  should  be  en- 
couraged." 

Hoiwever.  ten  days  after  this  testimony  the 
Telerlalon  Code  Review  Board  announced 
that,  acttng  on  the  recommendations  of  Mr. 
Wasilewakl,  It  "has  decided  to  keep  the  mat- 
ter of  cigarette  advertising  under  continuing 
review  and  that  no  further  actions  are  neces- 
sary at  this  time."  A  further  statement  from 
the  Code  Board  Chairman.  Mi.  Robert  W. 
Perg\i8on.  claimed  that  the  reason  Mr.  Wasi- 
lewskl  had  requested  the  Board  to  take  no 
action  waa  that  such  action  might  be  con- 
strued "to  be  merely  a  atrategic  maneuver 
designed  to  Influence  Congressional  action." 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  such  continuing  review 
of  cigarette  oommerclala  existed  at  the  time 
of  Mr.  WasUewskl's  testimony  nor  at  the 
time  of  ttie  May  1st  Code  Board  announce- 
ment. Further,  while  efforts  were  made  at 
one  time  by  the  Code  Authority  to  play  a 
significant  role  in  dealing  with  the  content 
of  cigarette  advertising,  these  efforts  have 
faUed. 

The  gap  that  exists  between  the  indus- 
try's promise  vs.  performance  led  me  to  make 
available  to  Congressman  Brock  Adams  a 
copy  of  a  confidential  Broadcast  Cigarette 
Advertising  Report  conducted  by  the  Code 
Authority  staff  In  1966.  This  report  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  key  NAB  executives  and  to  the 
TelevlMon  Code  Review  Board  for  considera- 
tion at  Its  October  1966  meeting.  The  report 
covered  all  radio  (224)  and  TV  (li8)  ciga- 
rette commercials  on  the  air  during  that 
time  and,  as  such,  represents  the  only  real 
review  of  cigarette  advertising  conducted  by 
the  Code  Authority.  It  raises  a  number  of 
significant  questions  on  the  content  of  ciga- 
rette commercials  especially  In  terms  of  the 
effect  of  this  advertising  on  young  people. 
Among  themee  particularly  cited  were  those 
related  to  encouragement  to  smoke,  hero 
images,  the  good  life,  nature  settings,  popu- 
larity and  filter  representations. 

The  final  Report  contained  obeervations 
on  over  a  dozen  areas  of  possible  oonoem 
and  vulnerability  to  criticism  under  the 
existing  Code  standards.  Its  conclusions  were 
candid  and  direct.  No  doubt  was  left  that 
broadcasters  needed  to  take  firm  action  on 
cigarette  advertising  if  the  public  interest 
was  to  be  served.  The  report  speaka  for  it- 
self: 

"For  the  first  time  broadcasting  Is  con- 
fronted with  the  dilemma  of  accepting  adver- 
tising for  a  product  which,  through  normal 
and  obviously  popular  use.  Is  potentially  if 
not  necessarily  capable  of  Infilctlng  irrepara- 
ble harm  upon  the  user's  health.  .  .  . 

"Despite  changes  which  have  been  brought 
about  In  cigarette  advertising  on  radio  and 


television,  the  cumulative  Unprsesinn  created 
by  virtually  all  of  the  individual  campaigns 
supports  a  finding  that  smoking  Is  made  to 
appear  universally  acceptable,  attractive  and 
desirable.  .  .  . 

"The  difficulty  In  cigarette  advertising  U 
that  commercials  which  have  an  Impact  upon 
an  adult  cannot  be  assumed  to  leave  un- 
affected A  young  viewer,  smoker  or  other- 
wise. The  adult  world  depicted  in  cigarette 
advertising  very  often  Is  a  world  to  which  the 
adolescent  aspires.  The  cowboy  and  the  steel 
worker  are  symbols  of  a  mature  masculinity 
towards  which  he  strives.  Popularity,  roman- 
tic attachment  and  success  are  also  particu- 
larly desirable  achievements  for  the  young. 
To  the  young,  smoking  Indeed  may  seem  to 
be  an  Important  step  towards,  and  a  help  In 
growth  from  adolescence  to  matiirlty." 

These  conclusions  dispute  the  thesis  that 
the  only  effects  of  broadcast  cigarette  adver- 
tising are  the  identification  and  switching  of 
brands.  Rather  they  support  the  argument 
that  these  commercials  cannot  help  but  have 
an  Intrinsic  youth  appeal. 

I  do  not  believe  it  Is  possible  to  reconcile 
the  major  wwrttnga  of  this  report  with  cur- 
rent NAB  policy  and  pronouncements  on 
broadcast  cigarette  advertising. 

Attempts  have  been  made  by  the  Code 
Authority  to  deal  with  a  number  of  the  sub- 
stanUve  Issues  raised  by  the  Report.  Strong 
advertising  guidelines  actually  were  drafted 
by  the  staff  In  the  summer  of  1966.  This 
draft  would  have  affected  many  oommercials 
passed  by  the  tobacco  industries'  own  Code. 
Por  Instance.  It  called  for  the  ruling  out  of: 
aU  sport  settings:  any  use  of  hero  types,  in- 
cluding cowboys  and  entertainers;  settings 
associated  with  springtime  or  the  rejuvena- 
tion aspects  of  nattire:  any  depletion  of  the 
act  of  smoking. 

These  guidelines  never  went  boyond  the 
stage  of  staff  discussion.  Instead  a  more 
lenient  set  of  guidelines  were  pursued — 
guidelines  which  would  have  a  better  chance 
of  being  accepted  by  the  broadcast  and  to- 
bacco Industries.  These  are  the  guidelines 
which  are  ciurently  In  existence.  They  con- 
tain six  provisions  dealing  with  athletic  ac- 
tivity, tar,  nicotine,  filters,  uniforms,  pre- 
miums, and  portrayal  of  youth.  In  reality 
only  the  athletic  activity  section  required 
more  than  minimal  changes  in  the  television 
commercials  reviewed  under  the  report.  Ex- 
cept for  one  or  two  minor  changes,  no  radio 
commercials  were  affected. 

The  Ouldellnes  were  submitted  to  the 
Board  along  with  the  Report.  Both  were  well 
received  by  Board  members.  The  Quidelines 
were  announced  aa  "not  going  beyond  exist- 
ing Code  policy."  Several  Individual  Board 
members  reacted  by  suggesUng  that  the 
Ouldellnes  should  contain  more  restrictive 
meastires.  Specifically  advanced  waa  the  idea 
of  abfmdonlng  acttial  smoking  in  commer- 
cials. However,  President  Waailewski  inter- 
vened with  the  argument  that  such  a  pre- 
scription was  "prematvue,"  that  it  would 
drastically  reduce  the  appeal  of  cigarette  ad- 
vertising and  consequently  not  be  of  benefit 
to  broadcasters.  The  Ouldellnes  thus  were 
Issued  with  no  chan^. 

Unfortunately,  even  these  limited  Oulde- 
llnes met  with  resistance  both  from  tobacco 
companies  and  the  television  networks.  Some 
of  the  companies  protested  vigorously. 
Charges  were  made  that  the  Ouldellne  inter- 
pretations by  the  Code  Authority  were  arbi- 
trary, too  strict,  and  unreasonable.  Strong 
complaints  were  directed  to  the  television 
networks  and  broadcasters.  Oddly  enough, 
certain  of  the  charges  were  not  without 
merit.  In  attempting  to  be  both  reasonable 
and  practical,  the  Code  Authority  failed  to 
deal  with  some  of  the  basic  Issues  In  ciga- 
rette commercials  and  inatead  found  Itself 
nit-plcklng  over  comparatively  Insignificant 
matters.  Essentially  the  Otildellnes  ruled  out 
the  appearance  of  jroung  people  In  cigarette 
commercials  but  did  not  attack  the  overall 


problem  raised  by  the  Report  of  the  appeal 
to  youth. 

By  the  end  of  the  year  1966,  interpretive 
differences  over  the  Ouldellnes  involving  the 
tobacco  companies  and  television  networks 
had  already  dlaabled  the  Code  Authority's 
ability  to  function.  Two  of  the  networks  lit- 
erally Interpreted  the  Ouldellnes  as  a  mere 
codification  of  the  curruit  practice.  They 
offered  no  support.  Olven  these  dlfflcultles 
the  February  1,  1967  cut-off  date  for  ques- 
tionable commercials  was  rescinded. 

The  feeling  of  Code  Authority  frustration 
was  tiigh.  Mr.  Stockton  Helflrich.  who  is  now 
the  Code  Authority  Director  but  who  then 
was  Manager  of  the  Code's  New  York  OlBce. 
wrote  the  following  on  December  21,  1966  to 
the  then  Director  of  the  Code  Authority, 
Mr.  Howard  Bell: 

"Traditionally  the  effectiveness  and 
strength  of  the  Code  Authority  In  given 
areas  have  been  In  a  forthright  and  honest 
appraisal  of  a  situation.  In  this  case  bluntly: 
Is  cigarette  smoking  harmful  to  health?  If 
so.  does  cigarette  broadcast  advertising  have 
a  significant  Impact  on  persona  to  Influence 
them  to  smoke?  Once  we  make  a  determina- 
tion in  this  regard,  clearly  our  procedures 
cannot  be  determined  by  what  will  get  by 
but  by  what  la  professionally  responsible 
and  right  In  terma  of  the  public.  Thta  does 
not  require  of  broadcasters  a  burying  of 
heads  In  the  sand  as  far  as  private  Interests 
are  concerned  but  rather  resistance  to  any 
undermining  by  those  Interests  of  ova  basic 
obligation. 

"In  the  long  run.  aa  experience  haa  shown, 
the  Code  Authority  can  only  be  respected 
for  taking  a  position  of  the  type  .  .  .  indi- 
cated and  can  only  be  admired  for  sticb  a 
reflection  of  Its  and  broadcasters'  Integrity. 
In  brief.  It  will  be  the  professionalism  of  this 
industry  that  wUl  be  the  beneficiary." 

The  Code  Authority  went  on  to  argue  Its 
case  for  a  strict  Interpretation  of  the  Oulde- 
llnes before  the  Television  Code  Review 
Board  at  its  next  meeting  the  end  of  Febru- 
ary 1967.  The  argument  waa  lost.  Staff  In- 
terpretations were  considered  by  most  Board 
members  to  be  "too  rigid"  with  the  Code 
Board  Chairman  at  that  time,  Mr.  Clair  R. 
McCuUough,  commenting,  "When  In  doubt, 
okay  It."  Also  defeated  at  this  meeting  waa  a 
proposed  Code  amendnxent  which  would  have 
banned  on-camera  smoking  in  commercials. 

A  more  flexible  Interpretation  of  the 
Ouldellnes  was  Anally  published  In  July 
1967  at  which  time  a  September  1  cut-off 
date  on  unacceptable  commercials  was  an- 
nounced. The  date  bad  little  meaning  since 
most  of  the  commercials  had  completed  their 
normal  schedules. 

In  August  1967  the  American  Tobacco 
Company  withdrew  from  the  tobacco  In- 
dustry's own  Code,  thereby  rendering  It  In- 
effectual (the  P.  Lorlllard  Co.  had  with- 
drawn in  1966).  The  company's  President. 
Mr.  Robert  B.  Walker,  In  a  letter  to  Oover- 
nor  Robert  Meyner,  cited  aa  Ita  reason  the 
effectiveness  of  the  broadcast  Ouldellnes  and 
claimed  that  It  was  clearing  Its  advertising 
with  the  Code  Authority.  This  was  not  the 
case.  In  fact.  In  the  months  ahead  this  very 
same  advertiser  repeatedly  violated  the 
Ouldellnes  with  commercials  never  sub- 
mitted to  the  Code  Authority.  The  com- 
pany took  the  view  that  if  a  commercial  was 
approved  by  the  television  networks  there 
should  be  no  reason  for  the  Code  Authority 
to  raise  any  questions  under  the  Ouldellnes 
or  Code  standards.  In  so  doing  they  chal- 
lenged the  authority  of  the  Code  Authority 
to  administer  the  Code — a  challenge,  for 
the  most  part,  which  was  successful. 

On  September  8,  1967  both  the  Code  Au- 
thority Director  Bell  and  his  eventual  suc- 
cessor. Stockton  Helffrlch,  appeared  before 
the  top  NAB  Executive  Committee  to  dls- 
ctiss  problems  with  cigarette  advertising. 
President  Waailewski  and  key  NAB  staff 
members  also  were  present.  The  group  was 
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adTlsed  that  oertaia  advertisers  appeared  to 
be  playing  the  networks  off  against  each 
other  and.  In  turn,  agalhst  the  Code  Authori- 
ty. Mr.  Bell  expressed  the  view  that  some 
dramatic  restrictive  action  was  needed  on 
cigarette  adTertlslng.  Mr.  Helffrlch  sup- 
ported this  view  by  Indicating  that  nothing 
had  changed  in  the  year  since  the  Issuance 
of  the  Broadcast  Cigarette  Advertising  Re- 
port to  reverse  the  Code  Authority  staff  opin- 
ion that  cigarette  advertising  generally 
makes  smoking  appear  universally  accepta- 
ble, attractive  and  desirable.  He  further 
voiced  the  opinion  that  it  is  Impossible  to 
conflne  cigarette  advertising  appeals  to 
adults  only. 

The  NAB  Executive  Committee  responded 
by  placing  cigarette  advertising  on  the 
agenda  of  a  special  October  meeting  of  the 
Television  Code  Review  Board  and  the  NAB 
Television  Board  of  Directors.  In  advance  of 
the  meeting,  a  Code  Authority  memorandum 
dated  September  28,  1967  was  sent  to  the 
Board  members  requesting  reconsideration 
of  the  proposed  Code  Amendment  banning 
any  representation  of  on-camera  smoking  in 
cigarette  commercials.  Additionally  the 
Board  was  asked  to  consider  eliminating  all 
sports  settlngpB  and  requiring  positive  dis- 
closure of  tar  and  nicotine  content  in  all 
cigarette  commercials.  No  action  was  taken. 
With  no  progress  being  made  to  strengthen 
Code  standards  on  cigarettes,  the  existing 
Ouldellnes  were  being  eroded  through  loose 
network  interpretations.  This  was  com- 
pounded by  the  fact  that  the  networks,  ex- 
cepting Individual  editors  acting  on  their 
own  initiative,  were  not  directing  problem- 
atic cigarette  commercials  to  the  Code  Au- 
thority's attention  despite  repeated  requests 
for  them  to  do  so.  When  these  matters  were 
raised  at  a  meeting  with  network  representa- 
tives on  November  21,  1967,  one  network 
vice-president  and  Code  Board  member 
bluntly  told  the  Code  Authority  to  stay  clear 
of  all  cigarette  advertising  for  fear  that  any 
action  would  lead  to  forcing  all  cigarette 
advertising  off  television. 

A  week  later  a  heated  exchange  took  place 
between  the  network  Television  Code  Board 
members  and  Mr.  Bell.  The  latter  noted  that 
he  still  favored  earlier  Code  Authority  sug- 
gestions for  cut-backs  in  cigarette  advertise- 
ments, and  that  he  would  reiterate  these 
suggestions  at  a  December  1967  Code  Board 
meeting.  At  least -two  network  officials  ap- 
parently thought  t^e  Code  Authority  and  Mr. 
Bell  should  have  gotten  the  point  by  then. 
They  exploded  in  a  name-calling  attack 
which  could  be  heard,  despite  closed  doors, 
throughout  the  Code's  New  York  Office. 

A  year  end  1967  status  report  from  Mr. 
Helffrlch  to  Mr.  Bell  in  preparation  for  the 
December  Code  Board  meeting  set  forth  the 
dilemma  faced  by  the  Code  Authority.  It 
states  In 

"The  Issuance  in  September  1966  of  our 
Broadcast  Cigarette  Advertising  Report  en- 
tailed the  cooperation  of  cigarette  advertisers 
supplying  us  with  raw  material  on  which  the 
report  was  based.  Subsequently  the  Code  Au- 
thority enjoyed  some  limited  further  cooper- 
ation from  .  .  .  advertisers.  This  .  .  .  foun- 
dered as  the  result  of  interpretive  difficulties 
encountered.  .  .  . 

"Additionally  a  mechanical  difficulty  exists 
as  to  the  consistencies  of  Interpretations.  The 
Code  Authority  does  not  serve  as  a  central 
clearance  office  for  all  cigarette  commercials. 
It  therefore  has  had  to  rely  on  the  Initia- 
tive of  advertisers  or  Code  subscribers  to  vol- 
unteer copy  for  examination  where  questions 
might  exist  under  the  various  specific  Oulde- 
llnes. This  has  enabled  advertisers  to  ra- 
\  tlonallze  that  they  did  not  anticipate  ques- 
tions ...  so  did  not  see  any  need  to  volun- 
teer copy.  They  have  particularly  stressed,  on 
copy  later  raising  Code  Authority  concerns, 
that  questions  were  not  raised  In  regard  to 
it  by  given  Code  subscribers  .  .  .  and  that, 
therefore.  Code  Authority  challenge  was  un- 


expected. In  brief  .  .  .  overall  cooperation 
on  the  pert  of  the  manufaettirers  has  been 
more  token  than  real  .  .  .  Code  subscriber 
Initiative  (referring  to  the  television  net- 
works) ,  as  to  cooperating  with  the  Code  Au- 
thority, In  regard  to  .  .  .  implementation  of 
its  responsibilities  is  considerably  less  appar- 
ent where  cigarette  advertising  is  concerned 
than  Is  the  situation  pertaining  in  other 
(product)  categories." 

The  Code  Authority's  ability  to  Implement 
the  Ouldellnes  grew  progressively  worse 
throughout  the  early  part  of  1968.  This  was 
true  even  though  Mr.  Helffrlch,  who  had  as- 
sumed the  Code  Authority  directorship,  made 
It  clear  to  the  networks  that  he  had  no  "am- 
bitious" plans  on  cigarette  advertising.  One 
network  representative,  going  to  bat  for  the 
American  Tobacco  Company,  argued  that  all 
networks  should  be  consulted  by  the  Code 
Authority  before  any  questions  are  raised  on 
cigarette  advertisements  being  aired  over 
the  networks.  This  official  also  suggested  that 
the  Code  Authority  should  act  only  In  ad- 
visory capacity  to  Code  subscribers  on  ciga- 
rette commercials.  Particularly  at  issue  were 
advertising  copy  relating  to  filter  descrip- 
tions, tar  and  nicotine  representations. 

Mr.  Helffrtch  tiu-ned  to  Mr.  Wasllewskl  for 
guidance,  and  a  staff  meeting  was  arranged 
on  April  16,  1968.  The  TV  Code's  vulner- 
ability to  criticism  as  to  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Cigarette  Advertising  Ouldellnes  was 
fully  discussed  In  the  context  of  the  still  de- 
creasing cooperation  from  advertisers  and 
the  networks.  Attention  was  drawn  to  the 
fact  that  since  the  tobacco  Industry's  Code 
dropped  their  section  related  to  health  claims 
the  Code  Authority  has  experienced  "Incresis- 
Ing  difficulty  ...  In  holding  the  line"  with 
filter,  and  tar  and  nicotine  representations. 
Mr.  Helffrtch  went  on  to  note  that  "Whereas 
network  subscribers  generally  support  the 
Interference-running  activities  of  "the  Code 
Authority,  they  see  In  the  area  of  cigarette 
copy  nothing  to  be  achieved  by  Code  Au- 
thority Involvement  and  in  fact  potential  in- 
jury to  cigarette  advertising  revenue  if  the 
Code  Authority  pursues  such  a  course."  The 
conclusion — Code  Authority  "Interim  with- 
drawal" from  Involvement  In  the  clearence 
of  specific  conmierclals  approved  by  the  net- 
works but  being  questioned  by  the  Code  Au- 
thority under  the  Cigarette  Advertising 
Guidelines. 

From  that  day  on,  the  Code  Authority 
ceased  trying  to  formulate  Its  own  policy  on 
cigarette  advertising,  and  broadcast  self- 
regulation  became  synonymous  with  trade 
association  lobbying. 

Yet  m  a  May  29,  1968  letter  to  the  PTC, 
Mr.  Helffrlch  continued  to  claim  that  the 
Code  Authority  was  implementing  Code 
standards  on  cigarettes.  He  spoke  of  the 
"cooperation"  of  broadcasters  and  adver- 
tisers, and  the  "responsibility"  exercised  In 
the  'jroadcast  self-regulation  activity  on 
cigarettes.  He  concluded  by  assuring  the  PTC 
that  the  Code  Authority  and  the  Code 
Boards  plan  to  keep  cigarette  advertising 
under  "continuing  review  and  to  recommend 
changes  in  policy  consistent  with  new  Issues 
as  they  may  arise."  But  when  the  Task  Force 
for  Smoking  and  Health  gave  Its  Report  to 
the  Surgeon  General  In  August,  the  Code  Au- 
thority did  nothing  except  to  forward  the 
Report  and  the  Tobacco  Institute  rebuttal  to 
Television  Code  Review  Board  members.  Tlie 
Report's  comments  on  advertising  received 
no  discussion. 

The  disparity  between  promise  and  per- 
formance becomes  even  more  glaring  when 
It  is  rex'ealed  that  only  a  few  commercials 
for  cigarette  campaigns  were  reviewed  for- 
mally by  the  Code  Authority  between  the 
time  of  the  April  1968  meeting  and  Mr. 
WasUewskl's  testimony  before  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee In  April  1969.  On  these  commercials  Mr. 
Helffrlch  capitulated  to  earlier  network 
wishes  by  requiring  that  the  Code  Authority 


staff  first  check  with  the  networks  in  order 
to  reach  a  "consensus."  His  objective  was  to 
avoid  ctrntroveray  which  might  jeopardize 
plans  to  eventually  increase  the  individual 
network  Code  subecrlpUon  fees.  One  of  these 
campaigns,  in  which  a  compromise  solu- 
tion was  achieved  by  the  Code  Authority  Di- 
rector, was  cited  by  the  PTC  several  weeks 
ago  for  deceptive  advertising. 

Several  non-network  Code  Board  mem- 
bers had  no  knowledge  of  this  Information. 
A  few  of  them  Individually  had  been  making 
repeated  pleas  for  some  kind  of  more  mean- 
ingful Code  action  on  cigarette  advertising. 
These  members  spoke  out  in  the  Board 
meeting  in  December  1968 — four  and  one-half 
months  prior  to  Mr.  WasUewskl's  testimony 
before  this  Committee.  The  Board  Minutes 
on  this  meeting  are  strangely  silent  on  most 
of  the  discussion  that  took  place.  Suggestions 
were  again  made  favoring  a  ban  on  actual 
smoking  In  commercials,  and  the  disclosure 
of  tar  and  nicotine  content.  President  Was- 
llewskl interceded  my  making  It  clear  that 
the  cigarette  issue  transcended  Code  Board 
resolution  and  that  it  would  be  a  problem 
better  handled  by  Government  relations 
people  at  NAB  who  had  been  In  contact  with 
Government  figures  on  Capitol  Hill.  Disagree- 
ment with  this  approach  was  voiced  by 
several  Code  Board  members  who  felt  It  was 
the  responsibility  of  the  Codes  to  act  not 
react  on  such  an  important  matter  as  ciga- 
rettes. - 

Specific  proposals  covering  cigarettes  and 
both  advertising  and  programming  were  ad- 
vanced again  In  March  1969  by  these  same 
Code  Board  members  at  the  Board  NAB  Con- 
vention meeting.  A  motion  to  table  the  ad- 
vertising proposals  did  not  carry.  However. 
NAB  staff  executives,  including  Mr.  Wasll- 
ewskl, and  the  Code  Board  Chairman,  Mr. 
Ferguson,  suggested  that  action  at  the  next 
Code  Board  meeting  would  be  more  advis- 
able so  both  the  programming  and  adver- 
tising proposals  were  withdrawn.  These  pro- 
posals were  then  defeated  at  the  May  1 
meeting  by  a  vote  of  5  to  3  with  one  mem- 
ber abstaining. 

Viewed  against  this  background,  it  becomes 
obvious  why  Code  Board  member  propos- 
als to  strengthen  the  self-regulation  of  cig- 
arettes never  had  a  chance.  The  NAB  strategy 
has  been  to  avoid  meaningful  self-regulatory 
action  as  long  as  the  possibility  exists  that 
Congress  will  enact  legislation  favorable  to 
the  broadcasting  and  tobacco  Industries.  Con- 
sequently, consideration  of  the  Code  Board 
member  proposals  was  delayed  from  the 
March  to  the  May  Code  Board  meeting  so 
as  to  allow  time  for  the  House  Commerce 
Committee  hearings  to  get  underway. 

On  April  16  one  top  tobacco  company  ex- 
ecutive, who  had  met  with  the  Code  Author- 
ity Director  previously  to  discuss  the  Code 
Board  member  proposals,  called  the  Code 
Authority  Indicating  that  proposals  to 
tighten  the  Code  may  be  "premature."  The 
following  day  a  Tobacco  Institute  executive 
discussed  the  favorable  nature  of  the  House 
hearings  with  the  Code  Authority.  He  held 
the  view  that  If  either  broadcasters  or  the 
tobacco  Industry  "appear  to  cave  in'"  while 
the  House  Is  considering  the  cigarette  issue, 
the  House  disposition  towards  extending  the 
present  law  might  be  weakened . 

This  Is  the  role  in  which  the  Radio  and 
Television  Codes — the  standard  bearers  for 
broadcast  industry  self-regulation — have 
been  placed.  The  thinking  by  powerful 
broadcast  groups  and  the  NAB  lobbying  In- 
terests has  evolved  into  nothing  more  than  a 
series  of  lioldlng  actions  designed  to  bring 
about  legislation  favorable  to  the  industry. 
As  evidenced  by  the  unheeded  conclusions  of 
the  Cigarette  Advertising  Report,  this  plan 
by  NAB  makes  no  allowance  for  self-regula- 
tory standards  which  might  significantly 
alter  cigarette  ccunmercials.  Their  belief  Is 
that  any  such  action  on  the  part  of  the 
broadcast    Industry    would    only    serve    to 
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hMten  tlM  imptitxm  of  elcar«tt«  Mlv«rtlalii« 
from  th«  hro«dcMt  rniMa, 

Tb*  Cod*  Autbortty  raeortf  la  ol««r.  By  ita 
own  MlfnlMlmi,  It  tUM  failed  to  deal  with  the 
eonclualona  of  ita  own  19M  Report  on  tbe 
affecta  of  dgmrvtta  advertlalng  on  young 
people.  Thla  attuatton  la  unlikely  to  dtanga 
without  a  cooapleta  overhauling  of  the 
broadcaat  Induatry'a  aalf-rafulatory  maoha- 
ntam.  As  It  now  otanda.  the  Code  Authority  la 
little  more  than  a  "step-child"  of  tbe  NAB. 
Tbe  autonomy  and  power  needed  in  order  to 
become  a  truly  profeoalonal  body  acting  ob- 
jectively to  serve  the  public  Intereat  la 
abaent. 

The  broadcaat  Induatry  haa  had  ample  op- 
portunity to  demonatrate  Ita  wllllngneaa  and 
abUlty  to  enact  a  truly  reaponalble  and 
meaningful  program  to  self-regulate  broad- 
caat cigarette  advertising.  Congress  gave 
broadcasters  this  opportunity  in  1S68.  Tbe 
MAB  and  the  Code  Authority  have  failed  In 
this  public  trust. 

The  remarks  of  the  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters  are 
m»  follows: 
•TATXMXirr  OF  ViNcsirr  T.  WAaEuawsKi,  Pvcs- 

-iDBn^  -Nattonai.    AaaociATioN    or    Bioao- 

-CAaraw^  AccoMPANizo  BT  Stockton  Hkltt- 

KXCH.    Cods    Dntacroa,    National    Associa- 

noM  OF  BaoADCASTzms  Cods  AuTHoamr 
Mr.  WAsn.rwsKi.  My  name  is  Vincent 
Waallewskl.  Monday's  press  carried  accounts 
of  an  Interview  given  by  a  former  staS  mem- 
ber of  the  NAB,  Implying  that  when  I  ap- 
peared before  you  and  your  conunlttee  on 
April  21.  1969.  certain  Information  that  waa 
contained  in  a  1966  staff  report  should  have 
been  referenced.  The  Inferences  are  that  the 
Information  contained  In  It  was  withheld 
for  some  surreptltloiu  reason. 

The  report  was.  In  reality,  an  Intraofflce 
memorandiim  prepared  by  the  NAB  Code 
staff  as  a  basis  for  discussion  and  evaluation 
by  the  NAB  Television  Code  Review  Board. 
As  you  can  appreciate,  many  such  memo- 
randums are  prepared  as  a  matter  of  course 
In  many  areas  of  NAB  activities.  These  are 
working  papers  which  may  lead  to  the  de- 
velopment of  policies  by  our  board.  We  would 
have  no  more  reason  to  release  this  particu- 
lar memoracdum.  or  refer  to  it,  than  any  of 
our  other  intraofflce  correspondence. 

In  truth.  In  fact,  I  gave  no  thought  to  that 
report  when  we  were  preparing  for  testimony 
before  this  committee  and  even  if  I  had  au- 
thority over  it,  I  would  not  have  regarded 
It  particularly  relevant  because  of  its  date. 

This  particular  report  was  a  compilation 
of  Information  resulting  from  letters  that 
were  sent  by  the  code  authority  to  all  to- 
bacco companies  in  April  1966.  Tbe  material 
was  requested  in  order  that  the  code  author- 
ity might  better  be  able  to  determine  to  what 
extent  or  in  what  manner  it  should  become 
more  directly  Involved  In  the  evaluation  of 
cigarette  advertising. 

A  code  board  meeting  was  held  In  October 
1966.  Based  upon  the  material  contained  in 
the  September  1966  report  and  other  mate- 
rial available  to  it,  tbe  board  adopted  ciga- 
rette advertising  guidellnea. 

In  my  testimony  before  you  on  April  31, 
1969— to  which  the  press  haa  alluded— I  made 
specific  reference  to  the  work  of  the  NAB 
codes  in  the  cigarette  advertising  area.  I 
said: 

"The  television  and  radio  codes  Include 
two  provisions  dealing  with  cigarettes  which 
cover  advertising  and  programing.  In  gen- 
eral, tbaae  were  designed  to  prohibit  any  ad- 
vertising of  cigarettes  in  such  a  manner  aa 
to  Indicate  to  youth  that  the  use  of  ciga- 
rettes contribute*  to  Individual  achievement 
or  social  acceptance. 

"Immediately  following  tbe  adoption  of 
these  standards,  the  code  authority  under- 
took the  development  of  cigarette  advertis- 
ing guidelines.  These  guidelines  precluded 
the  use  of  smokers  who  appear  to  be  less  than 


a«  laaat  31  y«ara  of  ag*;  tbe  use  of  atbletea 
in  cigarette  conunerclala;  testimonials  by 
sport*  personalitlaa  and  others  who  would 
have  particular  youth  appeal;  direct  or  Im- 
plied medical  and  health  claims  or  refer- 
ences. Including  restrlctlona  on  claims  for 
mtera  or  tobacco  content;  and  the  use  of 
•ettings  and  profeesionala  associated  with 
health  care. 

"We  believe  that  substantial  changes  have 
taken  place  to  lessen  the- impact  of  cigarette 
advertising  on  young  people  and  to  elinUnate 
direct  or  Implied  health  claims.  This  activity 
has  been  brought  about  through  the  separate 
self-regulatory  machinery  esUblisbed  by  the 
broadcasting  industry  and  the  cigarette  in- 
dustry. 

"Broadcasters  are  not  Insensitive  to  the 
is8u«s  Involved.  Tbe  Industry  recognizes  its 
obligation.  Through  the  codes  it  maintains 
a  continuing  review  of  cigarette  advertising 
on  radio  and  television  as  It  relates  to  the 
public  intereat,  and  It  has  been  responsive 
to  that  Interest.  We  believe  that  self -regula- 
tory efforts  have  played  and  are  playing  a 
significant  role  in  dealing  with  the  issue,  and 
that  the  furtherance  of  such  efforta  should 
be  encouraged  •   •   •" 

I  have  reviewed  the  guidelines  which  were 
adopted  by  the  code  authority  leas  than  a 
month  after  the  submission  of  the  Septem- 
ber 1966  report  to  the  code  review  board. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  statement  I  gave  to  this 
committee  in  April  1969  was  true  then,  and 
It  is  true  today. 

There  are  allegations  in  the  press  to  the 
effect  that  the  guidelines  to  which  I  have 
referred  exist  only  on  paper,  and  nothing  has 
been  done  to  apply  them  since  April  1968. 

I  submit  that  this  is  untrue. 

The  code  authority  maintains  a  review  over 
cigarette  commercials  similar  to  that  which 
it  does  over  other  product  advertising.  We  do 
not  maintain  a  central  clearinghouse  for  all 
commercials,  but  we  do  question  commer- 
cials that  have  been  brought  to  oiu  attention 
by  code  subscribers,  advertisers  or  through 
our  own  monitoring.  Referring  in  particular 
to  cigarettes,  the  code  authority  had  occa- 
sion to  question  the  commercials,  and  effec- 
tuate changes,  on  behalf  of  nine  different 
brands  in  1968.  Thus  far  in  1960,  It  has  had 
occasion  to  question  the  commercials  of  four 
different  brands. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit  that  the  self-reg- 
ulatory efforts  of  broadcasters  have  played 
and  win  continue  to  play  a  significant  role 
In  dealing  with  the  cigarette  advertising 
Issue. 

Thiink  you.  sir. 


THE  SUPREME  COURT  RULING  ON 
THE  ADAM  CLAYTON  POWELL 
CASE 

•  Mr.  NICHOLS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  > 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
today  seen  another  example  of  the  judi- 
cial branch  of  our  Government  over- 
stepping its  bounds  and  ruling  in  areas 
where  it  has  no  authority.  This  House 
saw  fit  not  to  seat  Adam  Clayton  Powkll 
in  the  90th  Congress  because  of  his  mis- 
use of  taxpayers  funds.  Now.  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  said  that  the  House  has 
no  right  not  to  seat  him  or  any  other 
person  who  flagrantb'  misuses  puLlic 
moneys. 

The  Court  made  this  ruling  on  con- 
stitutional grounds.  Mr.  Speaker,  they 
must  have  a  copy  of  the  Constitution 
that  is  different  from  mine.  My  copy, 
which  was  printed  by  the  Government 
Printing  Office  at  the  direction  of  the 
Congress  says  in  article  1 .  section  5 : 


Baob  bouse  shall  be  the  Judge  of  tbe  elec- 
tions, returns  and  qualtfloatlons  of  its  own 
members. 

In  another  paragraph  It  says : 

Bach  bouse  may  determine  the  rules  of  Ita 
prooeedlnga,  punlab  ita  member*  for  dis- 
orderly behavior,  and,  with  tbe  concurrence 
of  two-thirds,  exfiel  a  member. 

If  my  copy  of  the  Constitution  which 
plainly  says  that  this  House  shall  be  the 
Judge  of  the  qualifications  of  its  mem- 
bers and  may  punish  its  members  for  dis- 
orderly behavior  is  in  error,  then  I  think 
we  should  ask  the  Government  Printing 
Office  to  correct  that  error  in  their  print- 
ing. But  I  do  not  think  this  Is  the  case, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  we  have  Just  seen 
another  example  of  how  the  Supreme 
Court  is  attempting  to  run  all  branches 
of  the  Government  of  our  country.  If  the 
Court  can  overrule  the  Congress  on  the 
seating  of  its  Members,  then  what  Is  to 
keep  them  from  overruling  the  Congress 
on  any  other  matter. 

Unless  the  trend  toward  all-powerful 
rule  by  the  Supreme  Court  is  not  reversed, 
our  coimtry  Is  heading  toward  a  Govern- 
ment nm  by  nine  men  who  are  not  popu- 
larly elected  by  the  people  and  who  hold 
their  Jobs  for  life.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
this  Congress  will  take  immediate  steps 
to  bring  the  Supreme  Court  down  to 
earth  and  make  it  more  responsive  to 
the  people  it  serves.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 557  and  House  Joint  Resolution  558. 
which  I  have  introduced,  would  do  this. 
and  I  hope  we  will  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  act  on  these  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion in  the  near  future. 


WHAT  MY  FLAG  MEANS  TO  ME 

(Mr.  PIRNIE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently,  the 
Women's  Republican  Club  of  my  home 
coimty  sponsored  an  essay  contest  on  the 
subject  "What  My  Flag  Means  to  Me." 
It  attracted  keen  competition,  and  last 
Saturday  I  was  present  when  Miss  Sylvia 
Montany,  of  Utlca,  N.Y.,  was  declared  the 
winner. 

She  is  a  charming  little  lady,  with  a 
talent  and  graciousness  belying  her  age 
of  14  years.  Her  approach  personalizes 
the  relation  of  an  individual  to  the  flag 
in  crisp,  clear,  and  inspiring  language.  I 
congratulate  Sylvia  on  her  excellent  essay 
and  also  the  fine  women  who  promoted 
the  contest. 

The  full  text  of  the  essay  follows: 
Wh.\t  Mt  Flag  Means  to  Mc 
(By  Sylvia  Montany) 

American  soldiers  gazing  silently  on  their 
war-torn  flag  flying  slowly  over  a  sunset-rfd 
hill  in  Vlet-Nam,  the  red,  white  and  blue 
symbol  of  the  United  States  painted  on  a 
vehicle  s[>eedlng  arotutd  the  moon,  and  our 
flag  sailing  over  a  station  which  distributes 
aid  to  peoples  leas  fortunate  than  tis,  are  ' 
sight*  that  stir  In  me  a  fierce  pride  and 
loyalty  for  the  flag  that  represents  so  well 
the  unHy,  power  and  purpose  of  my  nation. 

Conceived  In  an  era  of  restlessness  and 
hunger  for  liberty,  the  stars  and  stripes  have 
seen  tbe  birth  of  my  country;  they  have 
seen  tbe  rise  and  fall  of  great  men.  and 
-not-so-great  men;  they  have  taken  part  in 
war  and  in  peace;  and.  whenever  the  free- 
dom of  men  was  at  stake,  they  have  flown 
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in  it*  defense.  Hers  has  been  a  troubled 
reign,  yet  tbe  flag  has  always  stood  proud 
in  her  past  and  In  her  present,  and  in  her  I 
see  my  birthright  and  my  heritage. 

A  flag,  by  definition,  is  the  symbol  of  a 
nation,  state,  organization  or  any  other 
group,  but  Old  Glory  means  more  than  that 
to  me.  I  see  in  her  every  race,  creed  and 
color,  all  equally  represented  In  the  bold 
colors.  I  see  a  nation  that  answers  the  cries 
for  help  from  men  of  all  status,  all  over  the 
globe.  I  see  millions  of  Americans  working, 
fighting,  and  dying  for  the  realization  of 
tbe  dream  of  world  peace  and  brotherhood. 

But  more  than  representing  this  country, 
tbe  ideals  of  ova  society,  and  our  achieve- 
ments, the  flag  represents  me.  What  I  do 
now,  and  will  do,  all  reflects  on  the  flag 
becaiise  I,  with  millions  of  other  Americans, 
am  the  flag.  Each  individual,  and  society  as 
a  whole,  are  represented  by  the  flag.  With- 
out society,  there  would  be  no  flag. 

I  want  to  be  able  to  make  tbe  flag  some- 
thing to  be  looked  at  with  kindness  and 
pride  and  love. 

I  want  to  be  worthy  of  my  flag. 


FBI  MUST  COOPERATE  WITH  LOCAL 
POLICE  OFFICERS 

(Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Peimsylvanla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  late  last  week  newspapers  across 
the  coimtry  carried  lengthy  accounts  of 
Mafia  activities  gleaned  from  2,000  pages 
of  transcripts  of  recorded  conversations 
among  underworld  leaders. 

Mafia  activity  in  my  own  congressional 
district  was  disclosed  in  several  of  the 
transcripts.  One  of  the  recorded  discus- 
sions centered  on  a  $5,000  offer  by  an  Eas- 
ton.  Pa.,  gambler  to  a  New  Jersey  Mafia 
chieftain  to  have  an  arsonist  bum  the 
gambler's  Stage  Coach  restaurant  In 
Easton. 

According  to  the  transcripts,  the  offer 
was  made  by  Joseph  Mlgliazzi,  the  gam- 
bler who  currently  is  serving  a  15-month 
sentence  in  Lewisburg  Federal  Penitenti- 
ary on  a  gambling  and  rackets  convic- 
tion. Mlgliazzi,  the  transcripts  relate, 
passed  the  word  that  his  restaurant  was 
Insured  for  $90,000  and  that  its  destruc- 
tlcm  by  fire  would  enable  him  to  pay  off 
imderworld  debts  to  "Sam  the  Plumber" 
DeCavalcante. 

The  offer  obviously  got  results.  A  short 
time  after  the  recorded  conversation,  the 
Stage  Coach  restaurant  burned  on 
July  4,  1965.  Mlgliazzi  subsequently  col- 
lected $80,114.03  on  his  restaurant. 

A  great  deal  of  controversy  centers  on 
the  use  of  wiretaps  and  recordings  In 
connection  with  criminal  prosecutions. 
But  that  controversy  aside,  what  alarms 
me  about  this  particular  transcript  Is  the 
fact  the  planned  arson  was  known  to  the 
FBI  a  month  before  fire  destroyed  the 
Stage  Co£u:h  restaurant.  On  June  4, 1965, 
Newark,  N.J.,  FBI  officials  notified  the 
Philadelphia  FBI  office  "to  consider  ad- 
vising authorities  through  established 
sources."  But  Philadelphia  responded 
that  "information  of  a  possible  arson  at- 
tempt should  not  be  disseminated  to  the 
Easton  police  department." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  know  why  not? 
Eight  persons  living  in  apartments  above 
the  restaurant  fled  for  their  lives,  as  did 
13  patrons,  when  the  fire  broke  out.  In- 


nocent people — anyone  who  happened 
Into  the  restaurant  before  the  fire  was 
set — might  have  died  in  the  blaze. 

I  am  writing  to  FBI  Director  Hoover  to 
ask  for  a  report  on  this  incident.  I  can- 
not see  any  valid  reason  why,  when  it 
has  advance  warning  of  such  a  crime, 
that  it  does  not  take  appropriate  steps  to 
protect  the  lives  of  persons  who  may  be 
endangered. 


PRIME  INTEREST  RATE  INCREASES 

(Mr.  PULTON  of  Tennessee  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  move  last  week  by  the  major 
New  York  bsinks  to  increase  the  prime 
Interest  rate  to  8y2  percent  is  one  of  the 
most  distressing  actions  to  date  in  our 
efforts  to  combat  inflation. 

This  move  has  brought  justified  cries 
of  anguish  and  it  has  also  brought  into 
sharp  focus  some  very  critical  problems 
in  our  fiscal  and  monetary  programs  and 
policies.  It  has  pointed  up  the  need  for 
immediate  and  far-reaching  relief. 

First,  there  should  be  an  immediate  in- 
vestigation by  the.  Justice  Department  of 
the  New  York  banks  action  in  causing  this 
latest  nationwide  rate  increase.  I  think 
the  American  public  and  taxi>ayer  should 
have  a  full  explanation  of  whether  or  not 
this  so-called  "credit  crunch"  is  Justi- 
fied. If  it  is,  then  the  cloud  of  doubt 
hanging  over  the  New  York  bankers 
should  be  dispelled.  If  not,  then  appro- 
priate 8M:tion  should  be  taken. 

Second,  I  believe  the  administration 
should  speak  firmly  in  opposition  to  these 
rate  increases  which  are  adding  to  the 
inflationary  spiral.  There  is  little  doubt 
this  is  the  case  because  many  potential 
borrowers  at  8 ''2  percent  have  stated  they 
can  only  absorb  the  Interest  increase  by 
passing  it  on  to  the  consumer.  So  the 
borrower  Is  not  going  to  pay  these  in- 
terest rates,  the  consumer  is. 

Third,  should  pressure  by  the  adminis- 
tration fail  and  should  it  be  disclosed 
that  these  interest  rate  increases  are  not 
fully  justified,  then  I  believe  the  Presi- 
dent should  Instruct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  remove  at  least  $6  bil- 
lion In  interest-free  deposits  which  the 
government  hsis  stored  in  commercial 
banks.  The  pace-setting  New  York  banks, 
of  course,  should  bear  the  brunt  of  these 
withdrawals. 

F\>urth,  the  administration  should  re- 
channel  the  money  it  will  save  in  fiscal 
1970  by  cancellation  of  the  manned  orbit- 
ing laboratory.  Instead  of  using  this  $300 
million  dollars  to  build  up  a  paper  sur- 
plus in  the  budget,  the  money  should  be 
diverted  into  the  homebuilding  industry 
which  has  already  been  depressed  for 
more  than  2  years  by  this  "credit 
crunch."  Some  of  the  moneys  should  also 
go  into  feeding  the  poor  and  improving 
our  programs  along  these  lines.  Neither 
tsrpe  of  spending  would  be  inflationary. 
Homebuilding  is  already  depressed  and 
food  money  for  the  poor  is  spent  on 
basic  Items,  not  luxuries.  Should  the 
withdrawal  of  funds  from  interest-free 


Federal  accounts  from  commercial  banks 
become  necessary,  then  this  money 
should  be  also  diverted,  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible,  to  underwriting  the  fi- 
nancing of  these  two  depressed  areas 
within  our  economy 

Fifth,  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  should,  and  it  is  so  prepared, 
devote  its  full  attention  "to  finalizing  a 
comprehensive  tax  reform  and  revision 
bill  to  present  to  the  Congress.  Tax  re- 
form is  an  absolute  must  if  we  are  to 
brin&-  our  fiscal  and  economic  forces 
into  fidjustment.  And  it  must  come  this 
year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  pressure  that  has 
been  applied  for  passage  of  this  surtax 
extension  and  the  repeated  increases  in 
the  bank  interest  rate,  combined  with 
the  continuing  rise  in  the  cost  of  living 
through  Inflation,  indicate  that  we 
simply  do  not  have  control  of  fiscal 
matters  in  this  Nation  at  present.  Inter- 
est rates  go  up  and  the  taxpayer  pays. 
The  surtax  is  extended  and  the  taxpayer 
pays  again.  Infiation  continues  and  the 
taxpayer  pays  once  more. 

While  our  Government  and  large  pri- 
vate commercial  lending  institutions  in- 
effectually attempt  to  set  their  own 
houses  In  order,  the  American  taxpayer 
and  consumer  are  being  bled  to  death. 


THE  IMPLANTATION  OF  A  FLAG  ON 
THE  MOON 

(Mr.  SYMINGTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  rcm&rks ) 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  10  this  House  passed  the  NASA 
authorization  bill  which  included  an 
amendment  which  had  earlier  passed 
by  voice  vote  with  some  10  percent  of 
the  Members  present.  The  amendment 
decrees  that  no  other  flag  than  the 
United  States  flag  "shall  be  implanted 
on  the  surface  of  the  moon  ...  or  any 
planet,  by  the  members  of  the  crew  of 
any  spacecraft  making  a  lunar  or  plane- 
tary landing  as  part  of  a  mission  under 
the  Apollo  program  or  any  subsequent 
program,  the  funds  for  which  are  pro- 
vided entirely  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States." 

The  Members  who  might  be  concerned 
that  this  congressional  directive  would 
prevent  the  President  from  using  his 
own  judgment  in  this  regard  should  be 
reassured  that  it  does  not.  It  Is  inap- 
plicable, for  example,  to  the  Apollo  11 
mission,  or  any  other  which  is  not  funded 
entirely  by  the  U.S.  Government. 

The  amendment  was  drawn  with  com- 
mend£U}le  care  by  persons  cognizant  of 
the  distinction  between  "entirely"  and 
"substantially."  While  Apollo  11  is  sub- 
stantially supported  by  the  NASA  bud- 
get, It  relies  on  foreign  funded  assistance 
in  at  least  four  major  respects : 

First.  Tracking  stations.  The  tracking 
stations  are  established  around  the  world 
on  land  provided  rent-free  in  nearly 
every  instance  by  the  respective  host 
government. 

Second.  Solar  wind  experiment.  The 
solar  wind  experiment,  to  determine  the 
composition  of  certain  gases  in  the  solar 
wind,  was  developed  by  a  Swiss  scien- 
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tlfle  group  funded  Iqr  the  8wlw  CJorem- 

ment 

Third.  Lunar  MmpUnc.  Of  the  aome 
150  scientists  chosen  to  examine  hmar 
samples.  39  will  come  from  eight  for- 
eign nations  at  the  expense  of  their  re- 
spective governments. 

Fourth.  Rocket  monitor  sounding 
probes.  A  Brazilian  space  agency  team 
participates  in  the  ApoUo  program  by 
condticting  rocket  flights  from  the  Bra- 
zilian equatorial  range  to  sample  and 
monitor  energetic  partlele  fluxes,  as  the 
radiation  belts  at  this  point  contain  po- 
tential hazards  to  astronauts  in  earth 
orbit.  Inasmuch  as  Oovemor  Rockefeller 
leaves  shortly  for  BrasQ  in  the  final 
phase  of  an  intermittently  sueceasfnl 
series  of  tripe,  he  might  like  to  convey 
the  good  will  of  the  American  people 
and  our  gratitude  for  BrasUlan  partici- 
pation In  this  program.  He  can;  the  let- 
ter of  this  amendment  presents  no  ob- 
stacle. The  spirit  leaves,  in  my  view, 
something  to  be  desired. 

"Mr.  SfgeBker,  parenthetleally,  no  Mem- 
bo*  of  Chls  House  need  ylrid  to  any  other 
In  reapect  and  devotion  to  our  flag  and 
what  it  represents.  We  might  differ  a  Ut- 
Ue  from  time  to  time  on  what  it  repre- 
sents. I  think  it  represents  a  people  and  a 
nation  not  only  great  enough  to  place  the 
first  man  on  the  moon,  but  to  acknowl- 
edge with  Frank  Borman  that  this  mo- 
mmt  is  a  triumph  for  all  mankind. 

In  the  8th  Psalm  It  is  asked  of  our 
Lord,  "^hat  is  man  that  thou  art  mind- 
ful of  hhn?"  Mr.  Speaker,  who  are  we 
that  we  are  not? 


COMMENTS  ON  THE  POWELL  CASE 
AND  ON  UNLAWFUL  WIRETAPPINO 
(Mr.  BINOHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of 
an  I  would  like  to  comment  that  I  was 
one  of  those  who  felt  that  this  House 
acted  outside  the  limits  of  the  Constitu- 
tion in  regard  to  the  Powell  caae,  and  I 
think  that  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
has  confirmed  the  views  of  those  who 
felt  that  way. 

On  another  matter,  I  am  disturbed  by 
recent  press  reports  that  the  chief  law 
enforcement  officer  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
erxmient.  the  Attorney  General,  has 
stated  that  he  is  not  bound  by  law  when 
it  comes  to  the  wiretapping  of  individuals 
smd  organizations  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  introduce  Into  the  Rec- 
ord the  article  in  the  New  York  Times 
which  so  reported.  If  that  article  is  cor- 
rect. I  hope  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  will  under- 
take an  immediate  investigation  of  the 
facts  and  circumstances  concerning  this 
apparent  disregard  of  the  law  by  the 
chief  law  enforcement  ofllcer  of  the 
United  Stotes.  The  article  foUows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  June  14.  1969] 
U.S.     Claims     Right     or     Wiutappino     m 

SecTTMTT     Cascs — JusncB     Agknct     Sats 

Conn  Appboval  Is  Nor  Nxkoeo  Ir  S<7bvk«- 

SIOM  Is 


(By  Fred  P.  Oraham) 
Washimoton.  Jun*   IS.— The  Justice  De- 
partment ooatezKted  today  that  it  had  the 


legal  power  of  eavesdrop  withoat  court  ap- 
proral  on  member*  of  organlaatloiie  that  It 
beltevee  to  be  miring  to  "Mtaok  and  eubvert 
the  Oovemm«nt  by  unlawful  meana." 

In  court  pepera  filed  In  Federal  Dlatrlct 
Court  in  Chicago  and  releaaed  here,  the  Oot- 
emment  dlacloaed  that  It  bad  used  wire- 
tapping or  bugging  to  eaTeadrop  on  ;ome  or 
all  oC  the  eight  antiwar  actlvlata  who  bare 
been  Indicted  for  Inciting  riots  at  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Conventlbn  last  susuner  In 
Chicago. 

In  dlscloalng  the  surveillance,  the  Justice 
Department  said  for  the  first  time  that  It 
had  the  power  under  the  Constitution  to 
eavesdrop  on  domeatlc  groupa.  free  of  oourt 
supervlaloa  and  without  regard  for  tha 
Fourth  Amendment. 

TRSSAT   OP   POaCS   CIT«D 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  are  to- 
day in  this  oountry  organisations  which  In- 
tend to  use  force  and  other  Illegal  means  to 
attack  and  subvert  the  existing  forms  of  gov- 
ernment,** the  Ooremment  brief  argued. 

"Moreover.  In  recent  years  there  have  been 
an  increasing  number  of  '"-^""n  In  whloh 
Federal  troops  have  been  oaUsd  upon  by  the 
states  to  aid  In  the  suppression  of  riots. 

"Faced  with  such  a  state  of  affaln.  any 
Prealdent  who  takea  seriously  his  oath  to 
'preserre.  protect  and  defend  the  Constitu- 
tion' will  no  doubt  determine  that  It  tt  not 
'unreasonable'  to  uUlias  electronic  siirvell- 
lanos  to  gather  IntslUgsnee  information  oon- 
oamlng  thoss  organlaattana  which  are  com- 
mitted to  the  use  of  Illegal  methods  to  bring 
about  changes  in' our  form  of  government 
and  which  may  be  seeking  to  foment  violant 
disorders."  the  document  stated. 

A   31-PAfil  DOCUMXirr 

The  latter  reference,  and  oChsn  In  the  33- 
page  document,  made  It  clear  that  the  Qov- 
emment  was  saying  It  had  the  power  to 
eavesdrop  on  black  militant  groups  and 
other  radical  elements  without  gotng 
through  ths  prooedurss  established  by  the 
Crime  Control  Act  that  was  passed  by  Con- 
gress last  year,  or  thoss  safeguards  gensraUy 
felt      to     be     required     by     ths     Fourth 

These  procedures  require  court  approval 
before  any  eaveadropplng  la  oonducted.  They 
also  limit  the  time  of  eaveedropplng  and  Im- 
poss  other  restrictions  on  Oovemment 
survslUanoe. 

Today's  assertion  by  the  Oovemment 
amounts  to  a  statement  that  Federal  agents 
may  legally  continue  to  carry  out  the  kind 
of  unregulated  eavesdropping  that  was  used 
for  years  against  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Lu- 
ther King.  Jr.  and  Klijah  Muhammad,  the 
Black  Muslim  leader. 

It  came  to  Ught  in  oourt  hearings  In  Hous- 
ton last  week  that  the  two  Negro  leaders  had 
been  bugged  and  tapped  for  long  periods  by 
agenu  oft  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation. 

Arguing  today  that  the  Attorney  General 
should  not  have  to  obtain  court  approval 
before  conducting  such  surveillance,  the 
Government  argued. 

"The  question  whether  It  Is  appropriate  to 
utilise  electronic  surveillance  to  gather  Intel- 
ligence ioformaUon  concerning  ths  actlvl- 
tiee  and  plana  of  such  organlsaUons  in  or- 
der to  protect  the  nation  against  the  possible 
danger  which  they  present  is  one  that  prop- 
erly comes  within  the  competence  of  the  ex- 
ecutive and  not  the  judicial  branch." 

In  the  papers  filed  today  the  Justice  De- 
partment also  said  that  aome  of  the  defend- 
anta  had  been  overheard  over  listening  de- 
vices being  used  In  "foreign  intelligence" 
investigations.  This  is  a  new  term,  which  IS 
used  to  designate  Government  counter- 
espionage activity. 

Many  lawyers  believe  that  the  Supreme 
Court  will  eventually  uphold  the  President's 
authority  to  wiretap  without  court  approval 
in  "foreign  IntelUgence"  situaUons.  but  the 


Govenunent  had  not  aakt  tmtU  today  that 
It  could  use  the  aame  methods  to  ksep  tabs 
on  Amerloan  dtlsens  not  affiliated  with  for- 
eign powers. 

One  of  the  eight  defendants.  Jerry  C.  Ru- 
bin. 30  years  old,  a  leader  of  the  Touth  In- 
temaUonal  party  from  New  York  City,  had 
previously  been  told  by  the  Government  that 
he  waa  overheard  over  an  elsotronlo  listen- 
ing device. 

Attorney  General  John  N.  Mitchell  said  In 
an  affidavit  attached  to  today's  brief  that 
four  other  defendants  had  also  been  over- 
heard. He  named  David  T.  Delllnger.  SS  years 
old.  of  Brooklyn,  and  Bennard  C.  Davis.  28. 
of  Chicago,  cochalrmen  of  the  NaUonal  Mo- 
bilization Committee  to  end  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam; Thomas  B.  Haydea.  29,  a  founder  of 
the  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  or^- 
nlzaUon.  who  U  from  New  York  City,  and 
Bobby  O.  Seale.  32,  a  Black  Panther  leader 
from  Oakland.  CaUf. 

Mr.  Iffltchell  said  that  these  four  and  Mr. 
Rubin  had  been  overheard  over  devices  that 
were  being  used  either  in  "foreign  Intelli- 
gence," investlgatlona  or  revolutionary  do- 
mestic organisations,  Ths  oourt  was  fur- 
nished with  sealed  copies  of  transcripts  of 
the  conversations. 

The  other  defendanU  are  Abbott  H.  HolT- 
man.  32.  a  Ylpple  leader  from  New  York,  City; 
Lse  Welner.  29,  ot  Chicago,  and  John  H. 
Frolnes.  29,  of  Eugene,  Ore. 

The  trial  has  tentatively  been  scheduled 
(or  this  fall  in  Chicago  but  the  issue  of  eleo- 
Uronlc  surveillance  is  so  complex  that  the 
trial  may  be  deUysd. 

The  brief  filed  today  was  signed  by  Thomas 
A.  Foram.  Unltsd  Statee  Attorney  in  Chicago. 
It  was  a  response  to  a  demand  by  the  defend- 
ants for  complete  disclosure  to  them  of  all 
overheard  conversations  In  which  they  took 
part.  They  also  took  the  position  that  the 
indictments  against  them  should  be  dropped 
if  it  were  found  that  Infccmatton  obtained 
by  Illegal  surveillance  was  used  to  indict 
them. 

NO    OaCUIOM    BT    LAWVXSS 

William  M.  Kunstlsr.  one  of  the  eight  law- 
yers who  are  Jointly  representing  the  Chica- 
go defendants,  said  by  telephone  last  night 
that  no  Joint  decision  had  been  made  as  to 
whether  the  overheard  conversations  should 
be  made  pubUe. 

He  said  that  he  felt:  "Initially,  the  lawyers 
would  like  to  see  the  tapes  themselves  with- 
out public  disclosure  to  see  what  they  con- 
tain. I  think  any  lawyer  would  be  doing  his 
client  a  disservice  to  just  say  to  the  oourt, 
'Make  these  conversations  public,'  because 
who  knows  what  a  client  might  be  discus 
sing — maybe  Infidelity  to  his  wife?" 

The  transcripts  of  recorded  conversations 
of  Mafia  members  filed  In  Newark's  Federal 
Coiirt  by  the  F.B.I,  earlier  thU  week  became 
pubUc  property  only  because  the  defense  at- 
torneys faUed  to  ask  that  disclosure  be  re- 
stricted to  themselves,  according  to  a  Gov- 
ernment source. 

The  New  York  Times  published  excerpts 
from  those  transcripts  yesterday. 


THE    SUPREME     COURT    DECISION 
IN  THE  POWELL  CASE 

(Mr.  CASEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  decision 
announced  this  morning  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  of  course,  disturbs  the  Nation.  I 
do  not  know  whether  we  can  do  any- 
thing about  it,  but  I  do  know  one  posi- 
tive step  we  can  take.  As  you  recall,  the 
resolution  we  passed  the  first  of  this  year 
permitting  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
to  take  his  seat  on  the  floor  contained  a 
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provision  for  a  penalty,  a  fine  of  $25,000. 
That  did  not  excuse  him  from  the  money 
that  he  does  owe  and  which  he  should 
return  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States.  I  am  having  drafted  a  resolution 
wiiich  I  would  Eisk  all  of  you  to  consider 
and  I  would  appreciate  your  joining  me 
in  introducing.  It  is  true  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  local  authorities  say  that 
they  were  undoubtedly  violating  the  law 
on  criminal  penalties  that  could  be  as- 
sessed, but  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
cannot  direct  the  Clerk  of  this  House  to 
take  such  action  as  is  necessary  to  re- 
cover the  funds  expended  by  Mr.  Powell 
and  membere  of  his  family  and  his  staff 
in  violation  of  the  rules  of  this  House  and 
the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

I  urge  you  to  Join  me  in  this  resolu- 
tion and  let  us  get  our  money  back. 

My  intentions  are  to  introduce  this 
resolution  this  week,  probably  Wednes- 
day. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  and 
the  American  people,  who  may  have  for- 
gotten some  of  the  facts  in  this  caise — 
I  am  including  at  this  point  the  findings 
of  the  select  committee  published  as 
House  Report  No.  27.  90th  Congress,  1st 
Session,  which  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
amount  of  money  due  the  American  tax- 
payer: 

Findings 

1.  Mr.  Powell  Is  over  25  years  of  age,  has 
been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica for  over  7  years,  and  on  November  8.  1966, 
was  an  inhabitant  of  New  York  State. 

2.  Mr.  Powell  has  repeatedly  asserted  a 
privilege  and  immunity  from  the  processes 
of  the  courts  of  the  State  of  New  York  not 
authorized  by  the  Constitution.  Mr.  Powell 
has  been  held  in  criminal  contempt  by  an 
order  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court,  a 
court  of  original  jurisdiction,  entered  on 
November  17,  1966.  This  order  is  now  on  ap- 
peal to  the  Appellate  Division,  first  depart- 
ment, an  Intermediate  appellate  court  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  is  not  a  final  order. 
At  the  time  of  the  Committee's  hearings, 
there  were  also  outstanding  three  court  or- 
ders holding  Mr.  Powell  in  civil  contempt 
which  were  issued  May  8,  1964,  October  14. 
1966,  and  December  14,  1966.  The  order  of 
May  8.  1964,  was  vacated  when  the  final 
judgment  against  Mr.  Powell  was  satisfied  on 
February  17,  1967. 

3.  As  a  Member  of  Congress,  Mr.  Powell 
wrongfully  and  willfully  appropriated  $28,- 
505.34  of  public  funds  for  his  own  use  from 
July  31,  1965,  to  January  1,  1967,  by  allow- 
ing salary  to  be  drawn  on  behalf  of  Y.  Mar- 
jorle  Flores  as  a  clerk-hire  employee  when, 
in  fact,  she  was  his  wife  and  not  an  employee 
In  that  she  performed  no  official  duties  and 
further  was  not  present  in  the  State  of  New 
York  or  in  Mr.  Powell's  Washington  office,  as 
required  by  Public  Law  89-90,  89th  Congress. 

4.  As  a  Member  of  Congress,  Mr.  Powell 
wrongfully  and  willfully  appropriated  $15,- 
683.27  of  pubUc  funds  to  his  own  use  from 
August  31,  1964,  to  July  31.  1965,  by  allowing 
salary  to  be  drawn  on  behalf  of  said  Y.  Mar- 
jorle  Flores  as  a  clerk-hire  employee  when 
any  official  duties  performed  by  her  were  not 
performed  In  the  State  of  New  York  or 
Washington,  D.C.,  In  violation  of  House  Res- 
olution 294  of  the  88th  Congress  and  House 
Resolution  7  of  the  89th  Congress. 

5.  As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  Mr.  Powell  wrongfuly  and 
willfully  appropriated  $214.79  of  public  funds 
to  his  own  use  by  allowing  Sylvia  Glvens  to 
be  placed  on  the  staff  of  the  House  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Conmiittee  In  order  that  she 
do  domestic  work  in  Bimlni.  the  Bahama 
Islands,  from  August  7  to  August  20.  1966; 
and    in    that    he    failed    to    repay    travel 


charged  to  the  committee  for  Miss  Glvens 
from  Miami  to  Washington.  D.C. 

6.  As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  Mr.  Powell  on  March  28. 
1965.  wrongfully  and  willfully  appropriated 
$72  of  public  funds  by  ordering  that  a  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  air  travel 
card  be  issued  to  purchase  air  transportation 
for  his  own  son  (Adam  Clayton  Powell  III), 
for  a  member  of  his  congressional  office  clerk- 
hire  staff  (Lillian  Upshur),  and  for  personal 
friends  (Pearl  Swangin  and  Jack  Duncan), 
none  of  whom  had  any  connection  with  of- 
ficial committee  business. 

7.  As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor.  Mr.  Powell  willfully  mis- 
appropriated $461.16  of  public  funds  by  giv- 
ing to  Emma  T.  Swann,  a  staff  receptionist, 
airline  tickets  purchased  with  a  committee 
credit  card  for  three  vacation  trips  to  Mi- 
ami, Fla..  and  return  to  Washington,  D.C. 

8.  During  his  chairmanship  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  in  the  89th 
Congress.  Mr.  Powell  falsely  certified  for  pay- 
ment from  public  funds  vouchers  totaling 
$1,291.92  covering  transportation  for  other 
members  of  the  committee  staff  between 
Washington.  D.C,  or  New  York  City  and 
Miami,  Fla.,  when,  In  fact,  the  chairman 
(Mr.  Powell)  and  a  female  member  of  the 
staff  had  Incurred  such  travel  expenses  as  a 
part  of  their  private  travel  to  Blmlnl,  the 
Bahamas. 

9.  As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  Mr.  Powell  made  false  re- 
ports on  expenditures  of  foreign  exchange 
currency  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 


"THE  PUBLIC  BE  DAMNED"— ARTI- 
CLE BY  JUSTICE  WILLIAM  O. 
DOUGLAS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Edmondson)  is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
was  absolutely  astounded  when  there 
was  called  to  my  attention  over  this  past 
weekend  an  article  which  had  just  ap- 
peared in  the  latest  edition  of  Playboy 
magazine  by  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court,  Justice  William  O.  Doug- 
las, entitled  "The  Public  Be  Damned." 

This  article  is  a  lengthy,  inaccurate, 
and  frequently  slanderous  attack  upon 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  upon 
a  distinguished  colleague  of  ours  who 
presently  is  111  and  unable  immediately 
to  respond  on  the  floor — and  I  am  speak- 
ing of  the  Honorable  Michael  J.  Kir- 
wan — and  it  is  an  attack  upon  a  num- 
ber of  institutions  of  Government  that 
deal  with  the  development  of  our  water 
resources  and  I  think  upon  the  Congress 
Itself  in  many  ways. 

I  have  never  before  taken  the  floor  of 
the  House  to  comment  upon  any  member 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  I  do  so  with 
some  reluctance.  But  when  a  member  of 
the  Court  resorts  to  a  medium  like  Play- 
boy magazine  to  attack  a  distinguished 
Memljer  of  this  body,  who  for  reasons  of 
health  is  unable  immediately  to  respond, 
and  totally  misrepresents  the  facts  and 
the  records  in  as  many  instances  as  Jus- 
tice Douglas  does  in  this  article,  I  feel 
compelled  to  take  the  floor  and  to  make 
response  to  those  charges. 

In  the  first  place,  let  me  say  this:  The 
allegation  contained  in  this  article  that 
MncE  KntwAN  has  long  been  a  stern  op- 
ponent of  national  park  development 
is  completely  the  opposite  of  the  truth. 


Any  Member  who  has  served  for  any 
length  of  time  in  this  body  knows  that 
for  a  period  of  16  years  Congressman 
Mike  Kirwan  was  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee that  deals  with  appropria- 
tion for  the  Interior  Department,  and 
brought  to  this  floor  time  after  time  ap- 
propriations for  the  purpose  of  enlarg- 
ing and  developing  the  park  system  of 
the  United  States.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  record  of  the  Kirwan  service  in  this 
responsible  role  is  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious in  the  history  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Mike  Kirwan  was  one 
of  the  flrst  to  recognize  the  urgent  need 
to  make  more  adequate  provision  for  fa- 
cilities in  our  national  parks  to  handle 
the  increasing  number  of  visitors. 

In  1965  he  increased  the  budget  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  beginning  the  ac- 
celerated program  to  provide  more  visi- 
tors centers  and  camping  and  picnick- 
ing facilities.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
Mission  66.  No  less  an  authority  than 
Conrad  Wirth  has  in  private  conversa- 
tions referred  to  Mike  Kirwan  as  the 
father  of  Mission  66,  the  greatest  for- 
ward step  in  public  park  development  in 
many,  many  years. 

MncE  Kirwan  has  always  lieen  an  ar- 
dent advocate  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service.  During  the  period  1955  to  1964, 
when  he  was  chairman  of  the  Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee,  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  he  recommended 
a  total  of  appropriations  in  the  amount 
of  $348  million,  which  compared  with 
only  $93  million  for  the  comparable  pe- 
riod preceding  the  period  of  his  service 
as  chairman. 

I  am  disturbed,  Mr.  Speaker,  al>out  the 
unfairness  of  this  attack  upon  a  great 
Member  of  this  body.  I  am  also  disturbed 
about  the  completely  reckless  and  un- 
justified attack  upon  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers.  The  Douglas  article  accuses 
them  of  conniving  with  real  estate  de- 
velopers, juggling  cost  estimates,  rigging 
benefit  progressions,  and  a  host  of  other 
bad  deeds.  He  charges  they  are  "pollut- 
ers and  despollers  of  the  Nation's  water 
resources,"  and  he  uses  the  phrase  to  de- 
scribe them  of  "Public  Enemy  No.  1,"  a 
phrase  normally  employed  to  describe 
someone  engaged  In  criminal  activities. 

In  his  lengthy  article  he  is  extremely 
reckless  with  his  facts.  He  writes: 

A  number  of  waterway  projects  have  been 
started  when  they  are  in  fact  only  ,ln  study 
stage : 

He  says: 

There  is  hardly  a  Federal  agency  In  Wash- 
ington which  Is  not  offered  corps  funds  for 
research  and  development  assignments." 

And  this  is  simply  not  true. 

He  says  the  corps  has  special  permis- 
sion to  spend  up  to  $10  million  on  any 
project  with  the  approval  of  only  House 
and  Senate  committees.  This  simply  is 
not  true.  He  says  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
has  no  conservation  standards.  This  is 
not  true. 

Justice  Douglas  should  know  l>etter.  He 
certainly  is  in  a  position  to  get  the  facts 
by  picking  up  a  telephone,  and  in  this 
article  it  is  obvious  he  does  not  let  the 
facts  stand  in  his  way  in  his  zeal  to  at- 
tack and  indict  the  Corr>s  of  Engineers, 
the  water  resource  development  program, 
which  they  are  responsible  for  in  this 
country,  and  both    Memliers  committees 
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of  the  Con«rew  that  have  responsibility 
in  this  ares.  I  thlnJi  this  is  especially  un- 
fortunate since  the  American  people  un- 
doubtedly ore  Kolng  to  be  misled,  some  of 
them,  by  Justice  Douglas'  erroneous  re- 
marks. 

I  note  that  both  the  United  Press,  on 
June  14,  and  the  Associate  Press,  on  the 
same  date,  carried  articles  quoting  at 
some  length  and  including  erroneous  ma- 
terial that  appears  in  the  Douglas  article. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDM0ND60N.  I  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  con- 
gratulate my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma,  on  the  statement  he  Is  mak- 
ing. 

The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
showed  me  a  copy  of  this  article  only 
today.  I  regret  It.  I  think  any  Member  of 
CcHigress  knowledgeable  of  the  facts 
would  be  utterly  shocked  not  only  at  the 
article,  itself  and  the  misrepresentations 
it  con^Bkkis  but  also  at  the  very  fact  that 
such  an  article  could  appear  under  the 
authorship  and  name  of  a  Justice  of  the 
U5.  Supreme  Court. 

Wholly  aside  from  the  propriety  of  at- 
tacking a  Member  of  Congress  with  mis- 
representations, as  the  article  has  done, 
and  wholly  aside  from  the  propriety  of  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  pre- 
suming to  attack  a  bona  Me  agency  of 
the  administrative  branch  on  grounds 
wholly  removed  from  the  legality.  I  think 
this  article  points  up  something  far 
deeper,  on  utter  disregard  for  factual  ac- 
curacy, which  is  Indeed  shocking  when 
indulged  in  by  a  member  of  the  highest 
tribunal. 

The  article  la  sloppy  and  careless,  to 
say  the  least,  in  Its  treatment  of  facts, 
and  I  surely  shudder  to  think  that  this 
would  characterize  the  attitude  of  the 
highest  court  In  the  land  or  one  of  its 
members  toward  clearly  ascertainable 
facts.  It  is  the  kind  of  article  one  might 
exi>ect  to  read  in  a  cheap  pulp  magazine 
written  by  some  hack  writer  who  has  no 
responsibility  to  accuracy,  and  perhaps 
written  under  a  pseudonym.  It  Is  not  the 
kind  of  article  anyone  would  expect  to 
see  In  print  anywhere  imder  the  name 
of  a  Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa will  point  out  the  nimierous  factual 
inaccuracies  contained  In  this  article.  I 
could  enumerate  many  of  thna  from  a 
cursory  reading,  but  I  should  say  that 
our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 
MncK  KixwAN.  is  due  an  apology  and  I 
think  as  well  that  the  highly  professional 
group  of  Americans  serving  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  which  so  carefully 
provides  information  and  data  csdled  for 
by  congressional  enactment,  also  is  due 
an  apology. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas  for  his 
remarks.  I  concur  wholeheartedly  with 
the  gentleman  about  the  right  of  the 
public  to  expect  a  member  of  the  judici- 
ary—of  all  people — to  get  his  facts 
straight.  Conclusions  and  observations 
are  one  thing,  but  when  those  conclu- 
sions and  observations  are  based  upon  a 
series  of  misstatements  and  distortions 
and  outright  mistakes,  if  we  want  to  be 
kind  about  It,  I  think  the  public  Is  the 


loser  and  I  think  the  standards  of  the 
judiciary  suffer  considerably. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  speaking  at  Web- 
bers Falls,  Okla..  just  last  Saturday,  I 
commented  on  the  fact  that  150  years 
ago.  in  the  year  1819,  the  United  States 
received  the  great  landmark  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Dartmouth 
College  case  and  in  McCulloch  against 
Maryland,  and  in  this  year,  1969,  150 
years  later,  we  get  WiUiam  O.  Douglas 
writing  on  "The  Public  Be  Damned"  in 
Playboy  magazine.  No  one  Is  likely  to 
view  this  as  judicial  progress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  information  of 
those  who  may  have  read  Justice  Doug- 
las' remarks,  or  may  read  them  here- 
after. I  picked  out  approximately  20  of 
the  more  obvious  and  flagrant  Inaccu- 
racies and  half-truths  that  appear  In  the 
article.  I  Insert  this  summary  at  this 
point  In  the  Rxcooo. 

The  Information  Is  as  follows: 

SoMx  or  THX  Majob  Ekbobs  or  Fact  in 

JUSTtC*   DOOCLAS'   Aktigli 

1.  There  la  no  sucb  Federal  agency  as 
"PubUc  Boada  Admlnlatratlon"  (Page  183). 
Justice  Douglas  apparently  has  reference  to 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration  In  the 
Department  or  Transportation. 

3.  "There  U  hardly  a  Federal  agency  In 
Washington  that  Is  not  offered  [a  Corps  of 
Engineers  research  or  development  project] 
m  amounts  from  S200.000  to  $400,000  ar  more 
a  year"  (Page  183) .  This  Is  Just  not  true.  Few 
Federal  agencies  get  any  money  at  all  from 
the  Corps  of  Knglneera.  and  in  these  In- 
stances CongrsM  baa  spedflcaUy  directed 
that  the  Corps  traxtsfer  funds  to  tbeae  agen- 
cies for  certain  services — not  research  and 
development.  The  U.S.  Geological  Survey  la 
reimbursed  for  the  maintenance  of  stream 
gauging  staUons;  the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau 
Is  reimbursed  for  the  provision  of  certain 
precipitation  studies,  and  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  Is  reimbursed  for  studies.  Inves- 
tigations and  reports  required  under  the  Fish 
and  WUdllfe  Coordination  Act  of  1968.  which 
directs  that  Corps  projects  be  coordinated 
with  the  Fish  and  WUdllfe  Service.  Several 
HSW  Bigencles  have  also  received  Corps  funds. 
To  categorically  state  that  most  Federal 
agencies  are  "offered"  funds  by  ttX9  Corps  Is 
completely  and  totally  Inaccurate. 

3.  "■  *  *  the  Corps  la  Inoorrlglble.  violat- 
ing the  fundamental  principle  that  while  an 
adminlstrallve  agency  Is  the  creation  of  Con- 
gress. It  must  report  through  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive *  *  *.  Even  though  the  President 
advises  that  a  Corps  project  la  not  In  accord 
with  White  House  poUcy,  the  Corps  trans- 
mits Its  report  to  Congress  anyway  •  •  •" 
(Page  184).  Aa  required  by  Executive  Order 
(No.  9384).  the  Corps  must  submit  each  re- 
port to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  "for  advice 
as  to  Its  relationship  to  the  program  of  the 
President."  There  are,  in  fact.  Ave  Budget 
Bureau  analysts  who  do  nothing  but  oversee 
Corps  programs.  Having  requested  the  Corps 
to  Investigate  a  certain  project.  Congress 
fully  expects  and  Intends  to  have  the  benefit 
of  each  such  report.  There  Is  absolutely  noth- 
ing "Incorrigible"  about  the  conduct  of  a 
Federal  agency  simply  carrying  out  its  In- 
structions. 

4.  "The  Corps  finally  obtained  by  an  act 
of  Congress  special  permission  to  spend  up 
to  tlO.CXW.OOO  on  any  project  without  ap- 
proval by  Congress,  provided  the  project  has 
been  approved  by  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Senate  and  House  committees"  (Page  184). 
This  statement  Ls  extremely  misleading  and 
caused  United  Press  International,  in  a  dls> 
patch  datellned  Chicago,  June  14,  to  state: 
"The  Army  Jorps  of  Engineers  •  •  'can 
spend  $10  mllUon  on  any  project  without 
Congressional  approval."  This  statement,  of 


course,  is  absolutely  false.  In  196S,  the  Con- 
gress decided  to  allow  the  House  and  Senate 
Public  Works  Committees — without  subse- 
quent floor  action  and  White  House  ap- 
proval— to  "autliorlee"  Corps  of  Engineers, 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  projects  costing  less  than 
$10,000,000.  This  only  Involved  the  authori- 
zation process,  and  under  the  proposed  pro- 
cedure every  penny  of  the  money  would  sub- 
sequently have  to  be  appropriated  by  the 
Congress  and  approved  by  the  President — 
the  same  as  before.  As  It  turned  out.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  claimed  this  procedure  in- 
fringed on  the  powers  of  the  Executive,  and 
It  has  never  been  implemented.  However.  Just 
a  few  weeks  ago,  the  White  House  agreed  to 
allow  authorizations  for  Soil  Conservation 
Service  projects  to  be  made  by  only  the 
House  and  Senate  Committees.  But  the  au- 
thorization has  never  been  used  In  connec- 
tion with  a  Corps  project. 

5.  "This  Is  an  advantage  [special  ptermls- 
slon  to  spend  up  to  $10, 000.000 1  shared  by 
no  other  Federal  agency  *  *  *."  (Page  184). 
As  stated  above,  only  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Is 
now  able  to  get  authorizations  for  smaller 
projects  solely  on  the  basis  of  the  action  of 
CongT«aalonal  Committees.  However,  appro- 
prlatlona  must  still  be  made  In  conventional 
fashion. 

6.  "*  *  *  Arkansas  already  haa  many  time* 
the  power  It  can  use."  (Page  IBS).  This  is 
Just  not  trtie.  The  electric  power  systems  in 
Arkansas,  Oklahoma  and  surrounding  states 
have  absorbed  aa  much  hydroelectric  power 
as  waa  available  to  them  through  the  South- 
west Power  Administration.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  this  accounted  for  only  3  to  4 
percent  of  the  total  electric  demand  In  the 
area.  The  power  systems,  of  course,  have  to 
maintain  a  surplus  of  power  at  all  tlmea,  or 
there  will  be  power  failures.  If  Arkansas  had 
"many  times"  the  electric  power  It  needed,  I 
am  quite  sure  the  Arkansas  Power  and  Light 
Company  would  not  now  be  constructing  one 
of  the  largest  nuclear  generating  stations  In 
the  Nation  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Dardanelle. 

7.  "So  why  destroy  the  Buffalo  | River)  7" 
(Page  186).  Aa  Justice  Douglas  must  know. 
there  are  no  plans  to  develop  the  Buffalo 
River  In  Arkanaaa.  At  one  time,  there  was 
aome  local  interest  In  Improving  the  river, 
but  there  waa  also  a  lot  of  opposition.  Aa  a 
matter  of  fact,  legislation  to  establish  the 
Buffalo  National  River  and  preserve  95,730 
aores  alongside  the  river  as  parkland  Is  now 
being  oonsldered  In  the  Oongpress.  Hearings 
on  the  Senate  bill,  sponsored  by  Senators 
McClellan  and  Fulbrlght,  were  held  last 
month. 

8.  "The  Corps  Is  an  effective  publicist." 
(Page  186).  Unfortunately,  the  Corps  of  En- 
gtneeia'  story  of  waterway  development  has 
not  been  very  effectively  told.  Unlike  nu- 
merous other  Federal  agencies,  the  Corps 
does  not  spend  a  lot  of  money  making  full 
color  film*  for  television.  Issue  a  barrage 
of  newspaper  publicity  and  feature  story 
band-outs,  or  ever  publish  a  regular  Journal. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  believe  that  the  Corps 
haa  had  the  authority  for  at  least  five  years 
to  publish  a  magartne — such  as  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  does — but  as  yet  has  not 
elected  to  do  so.  I,  for  one.  would  like  to  en- 
courage the  Corps  to  do  a  better  job  In  In- 
fornxlng  everyone  of  the  importance  of  wise 
and  efficient  water  management  practices  to 
future  economic  and  social  progress. 

9.  "The  problem  with  dams  is  that  they 
silt  in  •  •  •.  In  time,  the  silt  completely 
replaces  the  water."  (Page  186).  Here  Is  an- 
other txample  of  a  grossly  erroneous  state- 
ment. Every  Corps  reservoir  Is  designed  to  in- 
clude a  "sediment  pool"  where  river  slit  Is 
collected  over  the  years.  The  sediment  pool 
U  Intended  to  fill  up  In  a  specified  number 
ot  years — either  60  or  100  years,  dependli),'; 
on  the  projected  life  of  the  reservoir.  At  the 
end  of  that  period,  the  reservoir  will  still 
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have  all  of  Its  storage  capacity.  It's  a  myth, 
then,  that  Corps  reservoirs  will  aoon  be  filled 
up  with  nothing  but  mud. 

10.  "•  *  *  the  Corps  has  no  conservation, 
no  ecological  standards."  (Page  186).  The 
Corps  of  Engineers  is  extremely  sensitive  to 
conservation  and  ecological  standards.  The 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  of  the  Department 
of  Interior  Is  continually  consulted  on  proj- 
ects, as  required  by  law.  Nearly  every  proposed 
waterway  Involved  detailed  conservation 
studies.  In  1967.  the  Department  of  the  Army 
and  the  Department  of  Interior  signed  a 
"Memorandum  of  Understanding"  which 
Is  In  full  effect  at  this  time.  This  formalized 
a  long-standing  arrangement  whereby  the 
Department  of  Interior  Is  consulted  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  on  each  and  every  project 
Involving  fish  and  wildlife,  estuary,  or  eco- 
logical factors.  Bach  Division  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  has  an  BInvlronmental  Resources 
Branch,  and  every  phase  of  the  Corps  program 
Involves  environmental  considerations.  In 
fact.  Corps  personnel  Just  recently  completed 
conservation  and  ecological  studies  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  and  Stanford  and 
Cornell  Universities.  It  Is  a  grievous  misstate- 
ment, therefore,  to  state  that  the  Corps  has 
no  conservation  standards. 

11.  "The  Corps  approach  (to  flood  control] 
is  purely  an  engineering  approach."  (Page 
188) .  Engineering  Is  only  a  part  of  the  Corps' 
program  to  combat  flood  damage.  Flood  plain 
management.  In  fact,  la  high  on  the  Corps' 
agenda.  No  doubt  flood  damage  will  be  held 
down  In  the  future  by  restricting  certain  land 
uses  In  the  flood  plain,  but  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  Corps'  flood  control  pro- 
gram Is  eminently  successful.  Without  the 
huge  capacity  of  upstream  dams  on  the  Mis- 
souri River,  and  a  system  of  massive  levees 
and  reventments.  large  sections  of  the  Upper 
Midwest  could  well  have  been  swamped  by 
rnmraglng  flood  waters  this  spring.  The 
Corps'  good  work  certainly  paid  off. 

12.  "Beautiful  river  basins  are  wiped  out 
forever  •  •  •."  (Page  186).  This  Is  rarely.  If 
ever,  the  case.  The  Tennessee  River,  before  It 
was  developed,  was  sometimes  a  mile  wide 
In  the  spring  and  a  foot  deep  in  the  summer. 
It  waa  a  liability  because  of  frequent  flood- 
ing, and  It  was  useless  the  rest  of  the  year. 
Now  that  It  la  fully  developed,  the  river  has 
taken  the  form  of  a  beautiful  chain  of  scenic 
lakes  stretching  through  Tennessee  and 
Northern  Alabama.  Just  because  a  river  is 
develojied,  It  doesnt  mean  that  It  Isn't  beau- 
tiful. The  Ohio,  the  Arkansas  and  most  other 
developed  rivers  are  more  scenic  and  aesthetic 
than  ever. 

13.  "Over  the  years,  the  Corps  Juggled  costs 
and  benefits  *  *  *."  (Page  187).  WbUe  I  do 
not  have  specific  Information  about  this  par- 
ticular project  (Lake  Okeechobee) ,  I  do  know 
that  both  costs  and  potential  benefits  vary 
from  year  to  year  on  any  project.  I  also  know 
that  the  Corps  has  the  reputation  of  being 
very  conservative  In  Its  estimates.  Actual 
costs  of  a  great  many  projects,  for  Instance, 
fall  below  the  Corps'  estimates.  Which  Is  all 
the  more  Impressive  in  view  of  the  high  cost 
overruns  on  many  other  Federal  programs. 
And  benefits,  as  it  usually  turns  out,  are  on 
the  low  side.  Practically  every  major  naviga- 
tion artery  li  now  carrying  many  times  the 
commerce  originally  estimated. 

14.  "It  [the  Atomic  Energy  Commission) 
Is  on  the  Corps'  payroll."  (Page  188).  As  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  determine,  the  AJ:.C. 
does  not  get  a  single  penny  from  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  The  two  agencies  are  conducting  a 
joint  study  involving  the  possible  use,  at 
some  time  In  the  future,  of  nuclear  con- 
struction techniques.  But  this  Is  a  cooper- 
ative venture,  and  It  Is  not  funded  by  the 
Corps.  It  la  reprehensible,  therefore,  to  say 
the  A  j:.C.  Is  being  paid. 

16.  "The  Corps  Is  now  starting  a  vast  In- 
ternal canal-buUdlng  project  to  build  water- 
ways Into  the  dry,  desert-blown  parts  of 
America."   (Page  188).  The  Corps  has  been 


Involved  In  waterway  Improvements  since 
1834.  There  were  far  more  canals  a  century 
ago  (though  moat  were  built  by  state  or 
private  interests)  than  there  are  today.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  development  of  new  water 
ways  has  now  come  to  almost  a  complete  halt. 
The  current  budget  provides  for  only  two 
navigation  "starts" — Smlthland  Locks  and 
Dam  on  the  Ohio  River,  and  a  deep-draft 
channel  serving  Stockton,  California.  Un- 
fortunately, everything  else  Is  In  the  plan- 
ning stage,  postponed,  deferred  or  otherwise 
delayed.  It  Is  certainly  not  correct,  therefore, 
to  say  that  the  Corps  Is  "starting"  any  vast 
program. 

16.  "That  wild  Idea  (development  of  the 
Trinity  River)  Is  now  reality."  (Page  188). 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  The 
Trinity  project  to  bring  navigation  to  Dallas- 
Port  Worth  Is  only  In  the  early  planning 
stage.  Some  work  'on  downstream  fiood  con- 
trol projects  Is  underway.  But  no  work  Is  In 
progress  on  any  of  the  navigation  channel. 
Congress  must  give  the  go-ahead.  In  fact,  be- 
fore any  decision  la  reached  as  to  whether  to 
channelize  the  river.  To  say  it  is  already  re- 
ality Is  utterly  absurd. 

17.  "(The  Arkansas- Verdigris  Waterway] 
Is  now  under  way — a  &39-mlle  canal  reaching 
Into  the  heart  of  Oklahoma.  The  plan  In- 
cludes 18  locks  and  dams  •  •  •."  (Page  188). 
Justice  Douglas  has  added  89  miles  and  one 
lock  and  dam  to  the  Arkansas  project.  In 
reaUty,  It  runs  450  mUea  and  contains  17 
locks  and  dams.  Navigation  is  now  open  to 
Little  Rock,  and  the  people  of  our  region  are 
already  beginning  to  realize  the  benefits  from 
this  far-sighted  project.  Structural  steel,  oil 
well  pipe  and  alumina — among  other  prod- 
ucts— are  moving  into  Arkansas  at  low-cost, 
and  Arkansas  soybeans  are  being  shipped  to 
market  by  barge,  meaning  more  money  in 
farmers'  pocketbooks.  Navigation  should 
reach  Fort  Smith  near  the  Oklahoma  state 
line  by  the  end  of  the  year,  and  Tulsa  In  an- 
other year  will  no  longer  be  land-locked.  This 
great  new  waterway  was  undertaken  only 
after  painstaking  and  thorough  economic 
studies,  and  its  \iltimate  success  is  virtually 
assured. 

18.  "•  •  •  Tennessee-Tomllngbee  water- 
way •  *  •."  (Page  188).  The  correct  name 
of  the  proposed  waterway  is  Tennessee-Tom- 
blgbee. 

19.  "In  1967,  the  Corps  approved  [the 
Tennessee-Tomblgbee]  •  •  •.  The  Interested 
Congressmen  •  •  •  did  not  take  the  issue  to 
Congress  but  in  committee  ordered  the  Engi- 
neers to  start  the  controversial  canal  •  •  *. 
(Page  188).  The  Corps  of  Engineers  doesn't 
approve  or  disapprove  any  proposed  water- 
way. It  reports  on  the  engineering  and  eco- 
nomic feasibility.  As  a  general  rule.  Congress 
okays  only  those  projects  having  a  favorable 
benefit- to-coet  ratio,  but  there  are  other  con- 
siderations Involved  In  some  projects  (but 
not  included  In  the  economic  analysis)  which 
are  meaningful.  An3rway,  this  Is  a  matter  for 
Congress  to  decide  and  there  Is  absolutely  no 
way  for  "Interested  Congressmen"  to  avoid 
taking  a  project  report  to  Congress  If  they 
want  to  get  construction  started.  A  commltee 
simply  can't  make  the  decision.  It  has  to  be 
made  by  the  full  Congress  and  approved  by 
the  Congress.  This  Is  true  In  the  case  of 
Tennessee-Tomblgbee  and  every  other  water- 
way. In  the  case  of  Tennessee-Tomblgbee,  it 
has  not  been  "started",  as  Justice  Douglas 
claims.  It  is  stlU  in  the  pUnnlng  stage. 

20.  "Eighty-year-old  [Congr.  tflchael  J.) 
Klrwan  has  long  been  a  stern  opponent  of 
national  park  development."  (Page  188). 
This  is  utterly  ridiculous.  Mike  Klrwan,  who 
Is  now  82,  incidentally,  has  probably  done  as 
much  as  any  man  In  the  Congress  to  develop 
and  build  up  the  parklands  and  park  system. 
To  call  him  an  opponent  of  a  program  In 
which  he  has  taken  such  a  long-time  Interest 
is  totally  Inconceivable. 

21.  "Tf  Texas  and  Oklahoma  can  have  their 
worthless  canals  •   •   •  "  (Page  188).  I  don't 


know  about  Texas,  but  I  am  quite  positive 
that  Oklahoma's  canal — the  Arkansas  and 
Verdigris  Rivers,  that  Is — will  be  of  para- 
mount economic  importance.  Industry  Is 
already  locating  along  the  river  long  before 
it  is  navigable.  Millions  of  dollars  are  being 
spent  readying  the  Catoosa  Port  of  Tulsa 
even  though  navigation  won't  be  available 
for  at  least  another  18  months.  History  will 
prove  whether  Justice  Douglas  Is  right  In 
this  instance  or  not,  but  if  the  spirit  and 
determination  of  the  people  of  Arkansas  and 
Oklahoma  is  any  Indication,  he  is  dead  wrong 
again. 

22.  "    •    •    *   if  the  Corps  concentrates  on 

socially  useful  projects (Page  188). 

There  is  a  strong  Inference  here  that  river 
basin  programs  are  not  socially  useful.  But 
the  fact  Is  that  no  other  Federal  programs 
of  this  magnitude  Is  beneficial  to  more 
people.  When  rivers  are  developed,  they  are 
turned  from  local  liabilities  into  great  re- 
gional assets.  Flood-free  sites  are  made  avail- 
able for  industry,  which  is  drawn  to  the 
riverside  by  availability  of  stable  water  sup- 
plies, low-cost  traiwportatlon,  plentiful  elec- 
tric power,  and  year-round  water  recreation. 
Industrialization  means  Jobs  and  payrolls, 
higher  tax  bases  for  local  communities  and 
states,  better  public  services,  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  living.  The  region  enjoys  economic  de- 
velopment. New  opportunities  and  Incentives 
are  provided  so  that  resldeWts  no  longer  have 
to  seek  employment  and  advancement  In 
over-congested  metropolitan  areas.  In  devel- 
oped river  valleys  all  over  America,  a  richer 
and  more  promising  life  is  possible — abund- 
ant in  both  quantity  and  quality.  What  more 
"socially  useful  project"  than  thU  could 
there  be? 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  good  friend  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  wish  to  commend  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Oklahoma  for  his 
service  to  the  House  in  calling  this  mat- 
ter to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues.  I 
concur  In  his  observations  and  I  com- 
mend him  for  his  important  interest  In 
this  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Court's  rilling  on 
the  Adam  Clayton  Powell  appeal  is  an- 
other arrogant  assumption  of  legislative 
prerogatives  reserved  by  the  Constitu- 
tion for  the  Congress.  It  should  be  dis- 
regarded, and  Congress  should  at  long 
last  abrogate  the  unwarranted  seizure  of 
powers  which  has  l>een  in  progress  for 
years  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

The  timidity  shown  by  Congress  in  its 
failure  to  take  steps  to  restore  the  sep- 
arate but  equal  concept  of  the  three  prin- 
cipal branches  of  Government  is  inex- 
cusable, but  if  Congress  insists  on 
making  a  doormat  of  itself,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  administration  will  rec- 
ognize the  essentiality  of  taking  steps  to 
remedy  this  problem. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  good  friend  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Any  Justice  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  who  would  take  as  Doug- 
las did,  $80,000  from  a  foundation  the 
bulk  of  its  resources  being  supplied  by 
gambling  money;  any  Justice  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  who  would  write  and 
cause  to  be  published  and  be  paid  for 
the  publication  in  a  magazine  Avant 
Garde  as  Douglas  did,  would  not  know 
the  meaning  of  the  word  "propriety"  if 
he  met  it  in  the  middle  of  the  street  in 
broad  daylight.  I  am  not  surprised  that 
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thla  article  »pp««n  In  Playboy,  because 
of  the  pMt  aTareioui  record  of  Justice 
Douglas. 

For  the  Information  of  Members  of 
the  House  who  are  not  acquainted  with 
Avant  Garde,  it  is  an  obscene,  smut-rld- 
den,  ftlthy  publication.  Yet  planted  amid 
all  this  fUth  Is  a  full  page  picture  and  an 
article  by  Douglas  who  had  to  know  the 
character  of  the  publication  because  a 
case  involving  at  least  one  of  the  ofiDclals 
of  it  had  been  brought  before  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

I  compliment  the  gentleman  for  call- 
ing this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
House.  This  man  Douglas  has  been  en- 
gaged in  nefarious  business  for  a  long 
time,  and  from  his  high  post  in  the  Su- 
preme Court.  The  facts  being  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  says  they  are,  he 
should  apologize  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Kirwah)  and 
accompany  that  apology  with  his  resig- 
nation from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 
I  thank -the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr:  EDM0ND60N.  I  personally  agree 
100  percent  with  the  statement  which  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  just  made.  We 
have  apparently  reached  the  stage  In 
the  business  of  the  Court  in  which  it  ap- 
pears to  be  in  order  for  a  Justice  to  make 
any  kind  of  attack  upon  any  Institution 
of  our  Oovemment  without  any  regard 
to  legal  questions  or  Judicial  considera- 
tions that  are  Involved  in  the  situation, 
and  to  abandon  completely  the  common 
ordinary  standards  of  honesty  and  de- 
cency in  making  that  attack.  I  think  the 
time  has  come  for  that  gentleman  to  step 
down  from  the  Court  and  make  way  for 
someone  who  has  some  respect  for  In- 
tegrity and  falrplay  and  plain  garden 
variety  honesty  in  his  public  statements 
and  writings. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 
Mr.  EDM0ND60N.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  add  that  If  Doug- 
las' resignation  is  not  forthcoming  the 
House  of  Representatives  ought  to  Ini- 
tiate Impeachment  proceedings. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will 
only  comment  for  a  moment  on  several 
of  the  points  I  have  placed  In  the  Rxcou 
as  major  errors  of  fact.  I  comment  upon 
them  because  they  have  been  made  a 
part  of  the  press  accounts  about  this 
article. 

The  statement  in  the  article  that  the 
corps  has  obtained  from  the  Congress 
special  permission  to  spend  up  to  $10 
million  on  any  project  without  approval 
by  Congress  provided  the  project  has 
been  approved  by  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  Senate  and  the  House  committees 
is  simply  not  accurate.  It  Is  very  defi- 
nitely misleading. 

In  1965  the  Congress  decided  to  al- 
low the  House  and  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committees,  without  subsequent 
floor  action  and  White  House  approval, 
to  authorize  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  and  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  projects  costing  less 
than  $10  million. 

This,  however,  only  Involved  the  au- 
thorization process.  Under  the  proposed 
procedure  every  penny  of  the  money 
would  subsequently  have  to  be  appropri- 


ated by  the  Congress  and  approved  by 
the  President — the  same  as  before.  As  It 
turned  out.  President  Johnson  claimed 
this  procedure  infringed  on  the  powers 
of  the  Executive,  and  it  has  never  been 
Implemented.  In  the  case  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  there  is  no  instance  of  this 
power  having  been  utilized  or  imple- 
mented. It  is  a  fact  that  a  few  weeks  ago 
the  White  House  agreed  to  allow  au- 
thorization.s  for  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice projects  to  be  made  by  only  the  House 
and  Senate  committees,  but  this  au- 
thorization pertained  only  to  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service. 

So  you  have  a  double  inaccuracy  with 
regard  to  the  article:  First,  in  the  state- 
ment that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
the  power  and  utilizes  it;  and  second, 
In  the  statement  that  it  is  an  advantage 
shared  by  no  other  Federal  agency.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  only  Federal  agency 
enjoying  it  now  is  not  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers but,  rather,  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  comment 
for  just  a  minute,  also,  on  the  statement 
made  with  reference  to  the  Arkansas- 
Verdegris  Waterway,  since  that  is  pretty 
close  to  home.  The  statement  in  the  ar- 
ticle is  that  this  is  a  539-mile  canal 
reaching  into  the  heart  of  Oklahoma, 
includes  18  locks  and  dams.  The  Justice, 
perhaps  coming  closer  to  fact  than  on 
any  other  point,  only  added  89  miles  to 
the  length  of  the  canal  and  only  one 
lock  and  dam  to  the  project.  In  reality 
it  runs  450  miles  and  contains  17  locks 
and  dams.  Navigation  is  now  open  to 
Little  Rock.  It  Is  proving  to  be  of  tre- 
mendous benefit  to  the  area  already,  both 
eastern  Oklahoma  and  Arkansas,  in 
many  ways.  I  think  this  is  an  example  of 
a  complete  failure  by  the  Justice  to  rec- 
gonize  all  of  the  facts.  The  only  descrip- 
tion given  to  the  Arkansas  River  proj- 
ect by  the  Justice  is  that  of  a  navigation 
project.  The  tremendous  benefits  present 
In  flood  control,  the  tremendous  bene- 
fits present  In  hydroelectric  power  and 
water  storage  for  community  use,  the 
tremendous  recreational  opportunities 
for  literally  millions  of  people,  and  the 
other  benefits  are  not  mentioned.  The 
recreational  visitors  are  not  counted 
here  in  the  thousands  or  hundreds  of 
thousands  but  in  the  millions.  All  of 
these  benefits  are  completely  disregard- 
ed and  overlooked  by  the  Justice  in  his 
article. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  one  further  point. 
In  his  attack  upon  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers the  Justice  endeavors  to  put  across 
the  point  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
has  absolutely  no  conservation  standards 
and  absolutely  no  regard  for  conserva- 
tion standards.  The  facts  are  exactly  to 
the  contrary.  I  would  like  to  quote  from 
a  speech  delivered  by  MaJ.  Gen.  Fred- 
erick J.  Clarke,  Deputy  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, to  the  Mississippi  Valley  Associa- 
tion in  Chicago,  111.,  on  February  13,  1967. 
He  was  speaking  about  the  regard  which 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  for  environ- 
mental factors  and  the  regard  which  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  has  for  conservation 
values.  General  Clarke  had  this  to  say: 
Environmental  fkctors  are  typically  quaU- 
tatlve.  Hence  they  are  dlfflcult  and  some- 
times  Impoeslble  to  express   In   measurable 


quantitative  terms.  They  can  b«  evaluated 
only  through  judgment,  often  subjective. 
Nerertheleas,  these  qualitative  (actors  must 
be  given  weight  In  all  future  water  resources 
planning.  And  they  must  be  entering  factors, 
considered  from  the  very  start  of  the  plan- 
ning process.  The  public  demands  this,  and 
we  recognize  It. 

The  Corps  of  Bnglnears  has  employMl 
wildlife,  park,  outdoor  recreational,  and  other 
specialists  on  Its  staffs  for  many  years,  and 
sought  the  expertise  of  other  agencies.  We 
are  now  strengthening  our  capability,  both 
In-hovise  and  by  contract,  to  respond  to  the 
growing  need  to  preserve  environmental  re- 
sources while  meeting  the  essential  needs  of 
development  In  our  expanding  economy.  We 
have  established  Environmental  Resources 
Branches  within  the  planning  organizations 
of  our  ten  Civil  Works  Divisions.  Their  re- 
sponsibility will  be  to  see  that  environmental 
considerations  are  Included  from  the  start 
In  all  of  our  planning  and  program-formu- 
lating activities.  We  are  seeking  and  securing 
Improved  working  relationships  with  con- 
servation groups  and  organizations.  Our  pur- 
pose Is  not  just  to  explain  our  (u:tlvltle8  to 
them,  but  also  to  acquire  a  better  under- 
standing of  their  needs  and  views. 

This  represents  the  true  viewpoint  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers.  It  Is  totally  dif- 
ferent from  the  "public  be  damned"  at- 
titude as  it  Is  described  in  the  Douglas 
article.  I  think  any  Member  who  sits 
on  a  committee  before  whom  the  Corps 
of  Engineers'  witnesses  appear  will  tes- 
tify to  the  fact  that  they  are  as  careful, 
as  prudent,  and  as  honest  with  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  in  pointing  out  the 
effects  of  a  project  upon  fish  and  wild- 
life values  and  upon  environmental  con- 
ditions as  are  any  witnesses  who  appear 
before  the  committees  on  behalf  of  amy 
Government  agency.  I  hope  and  trust 
that  we  will  see  from  the  Justice  an 
apology  to  the  corps  and  to  our  col- 
league, the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  KnwAN).  I  hold  vwy 
little  hope,  however,  that  we  will  also  see 
the  other  action  that  my  colleague  from 
Iowa  suggested  a  little  bit  ago  on  be- 
half of  the  Justice.  But,  certainly,  It 
would  be  a  wonderful  thing  if  we  could 
substitute  for  this  Justice  today  a  Jus- 
tice of  the  caliber  of  John  Marshall  to 
hold  that  seat  on  the  Supreme  Court 
once  again. 

Mr.  HUNOATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  shaU  be  glad  to 
}rield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HUNOATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Edmoitd- 
soN),  for  taking  this  time  in  the  House 
to  bring  this  question  before  us  and  for 
putting  in  proper  perspective  the  respect 
due  the  House  of  Representative^,  and 
the  work  of  its  committees. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  this 
question:  Suppose  I  am  a  beneficiary  of 
a  foundation — and  that  is  a  pure  sup- 
position— and  I  am  on  the  Court  and  my 
connection  with  the  foimdatlon  Is  Im- 
proper and  I  will  remind  you  that  It  Is 
a  supposition,  and  then  suppose  that  I 
resigned  from  the  foundation  but  re- 
mained on  the  Court.  If  my  prior  con- 
nection with  that  foundatlcm  has  been 
Improper,  would  the  fact  that  I  resigned 
from  It  make  it  any  more  proper  in  the 
opinion  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 


horn* — in  other  words,  if  I  was  wrong 
to  be  connected  with  the  foundation 
while  serving  on  the  Court  would  the 
fact  that  I  have  discontinued  serving 
on  it  at  the  present  time  make  my  prior 
conduct  proper? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  in  any  way  alTect  the  propriety  of 
your  conduct. 

Mr.  HUNOATE.  Pr<M?rIety  or  impro- 
priety? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  think  that  what 
It  does  is  to  clear  the  air  with  respect 
to  present  conduct.  It  certainly  does  not 
make  right  and  proper  the  previous  con- 
duct over  a  long  period  of  time. 

Mr.  HUNOATE.  If  it  were  improper 
in  the  first  Instance? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  If  it  were. 

Mr.  HUNOATE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  bringing  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
and  for  the  work  which  he  has  done  on 
this  matter  and  I  think  the  House  should 
appreciate  that  work. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 


SCHNITTKER  FAVORS  $5,000 
PAYMENT  LIMIT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Tayior).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
PiNDLEY)  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  state- 
ment of  great  significance  on  farm  policy, 
both  short  term  and  long  term,  was  made 
May  27  at  the  symposium  on  public  prob- 
lems and  policies  of  the  Iowa  State  Uni- 
versity Center  for  Agricultural  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  by  Dr.  John  A. 
Schnittker,  former  Under  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

His  statement  has  special  Importance 
because  it  deals  with  the  question  of  in- 
dividual farm  payment  limits.  The  House 
recently  voted  a  $20,000  limit  on  pay- 
ments as  an  amendment  to  the  agricul- 
ture appropriation  bill,  and  the  question 
of  sustaining  that  provision  will  soon  be 
before  the  Senate. 

The  text  of  Dr.  Schnlttker's  speech  in- 
cludes the  declsu-ation,  "I  favor  a  limit  of 
$5,000  per  program  or  $10,000  per  farm." 
A  study  of  the  effect  of  farm  payment 
limits  ordered  last  fall  by  President 
Johnson  and  widely  identified  as  the 
f  "Schnittker  study"  concluded  that  a  limit 
\  of  $10,000  per  program  or  $20,000  per 
farm  would  yield  budget  sayings  of  nearly 
$300  million  a  year  and  at  the  same  time 
could  be  administered  without  "serious 
adverse  effect"  on  the  functioning  of 
present  programs. 

The  lower  limits  of  $5,000  and  $10,000 
would.  Dr.  Schnittker  estimates,  save 
more  than  $500  million  per  year  if  firm 
rules  were  enforced  to  prevent  farm 
splitting  to  circumvent  the  limitation. 

He  also  estimates  that  cotton  payments 
could  be  reduced  by  one-half — $400  mil- 
lion to  $500  million — tmd  wheat  pay- 
ments by  about  $400  million  without  im- 
portant adverse  effect. 

He  outlines  five  different  ways  to 
achieve  a  reduction  in  farm  program 
costs.  I  view  it  as  one  of  the  most  signif- 
icant statements  on  basic  farm  policy  in 
several  years. 

Here  is  the  text: 


TBS  DisTUBtmoN  or  Bunrtrs  ntoM  BtmriKo 

AND    PKOSPECnVE    FaBM   PlOCtAMS  > 

(By  John  A.  Schnittker  *) 

StnClCABT 

1.  Most  of  the  direct  benefits  of  UjB.  agri- 
cultural price  and  Income  support  programs 
go  to  a  small  percentage  of  our  farmers. 
Sugar  cane,  cotton,  and  rice  program  benefits 
are  the  most  concentrated,  with  the  largest 
20  percent  of  the  growers  receiving,  respec- 
tively, 83,  69,  and  65  percent  of  the  benefits 
In  a  recent  year.  Feed  grain  and  wheat  pro- 
gram benefits  are  also  concentrated,  but  less 
so. 

2.  Small  farmers  get  onliy  a  small  share  of 
total  farm  program  benefits.  The  smallest  20 
percent  of  sugar  cane,  cotton,  and  rice  grow- 
ers received,  respectively,  1,  2,  and  1  percent 
of  direct  program  benefits  In  a  recent  year. 

3.  Program  benefits  are  increasingly  con- 
centrated because  farm  production  Is  concen- 
trated on  about  one- third  of  all  TJS.  farms, 
and  program  benefits  continue  to  be  dis- 
tributed In  proportion  to  production. 

4.  Most  people  consider  total  farm  program 
costs  too  high,  taking  other  national  needs 
Into  account:  these  costs  will  continue  to  In- 
crease unless  major  statutory  and  adminis- 
trative changes  are  made.  TTie  level  of  total 
farm  program  coets,  and  the  prospect  that 
costs  will  go  even  higher,  not  the  overall  dis- 
tribution of  farm  program  benefits  among 
farmers.  Is  the  principal  farm  Issue  facing 
Congress  and  the  Administration. 

5.  Farm  program  costs  can  be  reduced,  in 
time,  by  a  6-polnt  program  including  smaller 
payments  for  cotton  and  wheat  growers,  lower 
feed  grain  prices,  long-term  land  retirement 
contracts,  and  a  limit  on  direct  payments. 
Even  with  those  changes,  relatively  large 
farmers  would  continue  to  get  most  of  the 
benefits.  Gains  In  average  income  per  farm 
and  in  the  parity  Income  {Msltlon  of  full- 
time  .  commercial  farmers  could  continue, 
however,  If  the  Indicated  changes  were  phased 
over  several  years. 

FULL  TEXT  OF  MS.  SCHinTTKEK'S  REMARKS 

Direct  benefits  arising  out  of  price  support 
programs  for  agricultural  commodities  go 
primarily  to  persons  who  have  relatively  large 
farms,  enjoy  a  comfortable  living  out  of  cur- 
rent Income,  and  have  substantial  equities 
in  property.  This  is  true  also  for  the  benefits 
of  agricultural  conservation  programs,  re- 
search, extension  education,  and  probably  for 
higher  agricultural  education  as  well.  This 
tendency  Is  not  limited  to  agricultural  pro- 
grams; It  Is  evident  also  In  certain  education 
programs;  many  urban  renewal  projects  stand 
convicted  of  displacing  the  poor  for  the  con- 
venience and  edification  of  the  rest  of  us; 
rapid  snow  removal  and  regular  street  sweep- 
ing often  appear  to  be  limited  to  the  "better" 
neighborhoods.  A  complete  list  of  regressive 
public  programs  would  be  a  long  list. 

The  Incidence  of  program  costs  is  relevant 
to  any  discussion  of  the  distribution  of  bene- 
fits from  public  programs.  One  might  find 
that  those  who  get  the  greatest  benefits  also 
pay  roughly  In  proportion  to  the  benefits  de- 
rived. In  the  case  of  agricultural  commodity 
price  and  income  support  and  production  ad- 
justment, however,  program  costs  are  paid 
principally  out  of  general  revenues,  while  the 
direct  benefits  go  principally  to  farmers  and 
to  the  owners  of  agricultural  land.  Costs  and 
benefits  are  almost  entirely  disassociated. 

I  have  chosen  to  set  aside  the  claim  made 
occasionally  that  It  Is  not  farmers  but  con- 
sumers who  really  benefit  from  farm  pro- 


>  Presented  at  the  Symposium  on  Public 
Problems  and  Policies,  Iowa  State  University 
Center  for  Agricultural  and  Ek:onomic  Devel- 
opment. May  27,  1969. 

^  Research  Consultant,  Resources  for  the 
Future,  Washington,  D.C.  and  Guest  of  the 
Institute,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nogoly.  Views  expressed  are  those  of  the 
author  only. 


grams.  Occasionally  when  some  leas  credit- 
able aspect  of  existing  farm  programs  Is 
being  questioned — like  the  Sugar  Program  or 
giant  federal  payments  to  giant  farmers — 
apologists  tell  lis  that  big  farmers  only 
appear  to  benefit,  and  that  the  real  gains 
escape  the  farmers  and  are  harvested  by  con- 
sumers. There  Is  an  element  of  truth  to  this 
assertion;  consumers  have  unquestionably 
benefitted  from  the  research  and  education 
which  underpin  agricultural  productivity. 
The  farm  commodity  price  support  programs 
also  share  in  the  credit  for  our  efficient  agri- 
'  culture;  without  the  prosperity  and  the  sta- 
bility provided  by  recent  farm  programs,  farm 
prices  and  food  costs  may  well  be  higher 
than  they  are.  Even  so,  that  farm  programs 
have  benefitted  farmers  very  substantially 
from  year  to  year  Is  seldom  denied,  although 
the  long  run  Impact  Is  certainly  arguable." 
Who  benefits? 

From  the  start  In  1933,  direct  benefits  of 
farm  price  supports  In  the  United  States  have 
been  distributed  almost  exactly  In  propor- 
tion to  the  share  of  total  production  each 
farmer  controlled.  As  agricultural  production 
became  increasingly  concentrated,  largely 
because  of  technological  change,  the  con- 
centration of  benefits  Increased  also. 

A  formidable  paper  prepared  by  Professor 
James  T.  Bonnen  of  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity for  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
of  Congress  has  just  been  published,*  adding 
much  detailed  Information  although  no  new 
general  conclusions  regarding  the  concentra- 
tion of  benefits  in  farm  commodity  pro- 
graons.  We  have  known  from  the  start  how 
farm  program  benefits  were  distributed,  so 
It  may  be  asked  just  bow  important  It  Is  to 
have  greater  statistical  precision  to  prove  a 
point  that  is  already  accepted.  I  believe  this 
new  information  can  make  an  Important  con- 
tribution to  further  Improvement  in  the  farm 
programs  In  much  the  same  way.  The  Na- 
tional Nutrition  Survey  Is  Improving  the 
prospects  for  more  adequate  food  programs. 
That  study  being  done  by  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  by  adding 
precision  to  already  valid  information  re- 
garding the  incidence  and  the  effects  of  mal- 
nutrition In  the  United  States,  has  made 
denial  of  the  fact  of  widespread  hunger  and 
malnutrition  unbelievable  if  not  quite  impos- 
sible. Perhaps  more  precise  information  on 
the  Incidence  of  farm  program  benefits  can 
have  a  similar  result. 

What  Is  the  distribution  of  benefits  from 
farm  programs?  Bonnen  provides  the  details 
for  major  commodities  by  size  strata  of  farms 
and  state  by  state.  The  tables  attached  are 
taken  directly  from  his  study  (with  the 
author's  permission).  Table  1  (Bonnen's 
Table  7)  shows  that: 

Sugar  cane,  cotton,  and  rice  ha-e  the 
greatest  proportion  of  direct  benefits  con- 
centrated on  a  few  farmers.  The  larger  20 
percent  of  these  growers  receive  respectively, 
83,  69,  and  65  percent  of  program  benefits. 
The  smallest  20  percent  receive  respectively, 
1.  2.  and  1  percent  of  the  benefits.  Benefits 
going  to  the  largest  5  percent  of  all  farmers 
were  63,  41,  and  35  percent  for  sugar  cane, 
cotton,  and  rice. 

Wheat  and  feed  grain  program  benefits  are 
less  highly  concentrated.  The  largest  20  per- 
cent of  the  farmers  receive  62  and  57  percent 
of  the  direct  benefits.  Tobacco  and  sugar 


» An  excellent  paper  on  this  subject,  en- 
titled "An  examination  of  past  farm  pro- 
grams from  the  standpoint  of  equity",  by 
Professor  K.  L.  Robinson  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity deserves  broader  circulation, 

*  James  T.  Bonnen.  "The  Absence  of  Knowl- 
edge of  Distributional  Impacts;  An  Obstacle 
to  Effective  Public  Program  Analysis  and  De- 
cisions." In  Economic  Analysit  of  Public  Ex- 
penditure Dectaioru,  The  PPB  System,  Joint 
Economic  Committee.  U.S.  Congress,  May 
1960. 
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bMta  we  tb«  iMist  conc«ntr«t«d  of  the  m»Jor 
crop*.  Kren  ao,  th«  lArgast  20  percent  of  all 
tobMooo  iiowwB  g*t  5S  percent  of  profrmm 
benefits,  and  the  BBuOlect  30  percent,  4  per- 

cent. 

Differences  among  crope  In  the  concen- 
tration of  benefits,  while  large  in  absolute 
numbers,  are  not  meaningful  for  policy. 
Small  differences  Indicated  In  Table  1  in  the 
concentration  of  benefits  from  price  sup- 
ports compared  with  benefits  from  dlreet 
government  payments,  are  also  not  Impor- 
tant for  policy.  It  Is  worth  noting,  however, 
that  the  relatively  large  proportion  of  total 
direct  payments  received  by  small  wheat  and 
feed  grain  producers  Is  the  result  of  "small 
farm  provisions"  In  effect  since  1901  for 
grains,  and  now  also  for  cotton  program- 
provisions  which  have  provided  helpful  in- 
come bonuses  to  small  farmers. 

Table  2  (Bonnen's  Table  9)  shows  the 
state  distribution  of  cotton  program  benefits. 
Differences  among  states  are  Interesting  but 
not  meaningful  for  policy.  The  largest  1  per- 
cent of  cotton  growers  in  California  and 
lllMlsslppi  get  20  and  23  percent  respective- 
ly of  total  benefits'.  In  Texas  that  select  group 
get4.  only  ^IQ  percent  of  total  benefits.  If  such 
a  u^ble  w^e  available  for  wheat  or  corn.  It 
would  show' the  same  pattern  but  with  less 
concentration. 

Table  3  (Bonnen's  Table  10)  shows  that 
limiting  direct  pajrments  to  tlO.OOO  per  farm 
would  not  alter  the  degree  of  concentration  of 
farm  program  benefits  In  any  revolutionary 
way.  assuming  the  money  thus  diverted  from 
the  largest  farms  was  not  redistributed  di- 
rectly to  the  smaller  farmers  (and  using 
the  statistical  Indicator  selected  by  Bonnen). 
This  Is  a  somewhat  surprising,  although  un- 
doubtedly valid  conclusion.  It  does  not.  in 
my  opinion,  weaken  the  case  for  limiting 
payments — a  case  which  rests  primarily  on 
potential  budget  savings  to  be  diverted  to 
other  programs,  not  on  a  more  equitable  In- 
come distribution  In  agriculture.  With  a 
$10,000  payment  limitation.  Bonnen's  Index 
of  concentration  of  total  benefits  under  1967 
farm  programs  declines  only  from  .67  to  .63 
(on  a  scale  where  an  Index  of  1.0  would 
represent  a  situation  where  all  benefits  went 
to  one  person ) . 

One  other  point  deserves  mention  in  con- 
nection with  Table  3:  the  evidence  that  the 
smaller  farmers  who  benefit  little  from  price 
support  and  payment  programs,  benefit  sub- 
stantially from  full  employment  policy.  The 
smaller  20  percent  of  all  farmers  received 
only  4.5  percent  of  total  national  net  farm 
Income,  but  26  percent  of  all  the  nonf  arm  in- 
come of  farmers:  the  smaller  60  percent  had 
19  percent  of  farm  income  but  70  percent  of 
nonfarm  Income.  Farm  program  amendments 
suggested  below  would  not  assitre  greater  at- 
tention to  jobs  and  Incomes  for  less-advan- 
taged farmers  to  Improve  that  score  fur- 
ther, but  by  Increasing  over-all  fiscal  flex- 
ibility, they  would  surely  Improve  the  pros- 
pects for,  greater  and  more  appropriate  assist- 
ance for  Jow  Income  people  wherever  they  are 
found.  There  Is  no  point  at  all  In  dealing 
with  the  Income  problems  of  small  farmers 
primarily  through  farm  programs. 

What  do  we  want  from  farm  programs? 
The  principal  objective  of  agricultural  price 
and  Income  support  and  production  adjxist- 
ment  policies  and  programs  Is  to  stabilize 
the  agricultural  economy,  to  benefit  those 
who  produce  and  market  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, and  to  help  Insure  an  adequate  and 
reasonably  priced  food  supply.  I  have  no  ar- 
gument with  those  objectives.  It  is  not  es- 
sential that  farmers  benefit  In  direct  propor- 
tion to  their  production,  but  that  was  a 
plausible  way  to  begin  35  years  ago  when 
agricultural  production  was  less  concen- 
trated than  It  Is  today,  and  It  is  not  sur- 
prising to  find  the  concept  governing  the  dis- 
tribution  of   benefit*   little   changed,    even 


though  agricultural  production  methods  have 
been  transformed. 

In  the  early  year*  of  modem  farm  policy, 
there  was  an  element  of  truth  to  the  rhet- 
oric which  insisted  that  farm  programs  were 
needed  to  help,  or  even  to  save  the  small 
family  farmer.  This  meant  moat  farmers  in 
the  lOSO's,  when  there  were  nearly  7  million 
farms  and  a  deep  economic  depression.  It 
is  different  today.  The  United  States  has  3 
million  farms  but  only  1  million  of  them  are 
serious  producers  and  major  beneficiaries  of 
farm  programs.  It  Is  Increasingly  acceptable, 
but  still  not  quite  accepted,  to  say  this,  and 
to  insist  that  conventional  farm  programs 
can  never  help  persons  on  small  farms  to  the 
better  life  they  want.  Commodity-oriented 
agricultural  policy  must  be  designed  prin- 
cipally for  commercial  full-time  farmers.  But 
programs  and  expenditures  to  help  farm  peo- 
ple need  not  be  primarily  commodity  or- 
iented. Only  If  we  understand  this  can  we 
design  and  finance  futiu-e  farm  programs  in 
acoordance  with  other  national  priorities,  and 
at  the  same  time  (and  strategically.  In  the 
same  bills)  move  on  to  the  business  of  cre- 
ating and  financing  better  programs  to  as- 
sist low-Income  people  on  farms  (as  well 
as  In  other  places) . 

Farm  program  coats 

Once  we  see  the  real  purpose  of  agriculture 
price  and  Income  support  programs,  we  see 
also  that  It  Is  not  simply  the  concentration 
of  farm  program  benefits  which  makes  farm 
programs  vulnerable:  considerable  concen- 
tration of  benefits  Is  almost  Inevitable  In  a 
concentrated  agriculture.  The  most  funda- 
mental criticism  of  farm  programs  arises  out 
of  the  total  level  of  public  costs  and  farmer 
benefits  In  relation  to  the  level  of  public 
support  for  other  pressing  public  needs. 

Programs  for  the  three  major  field  crops 
now  require  direct  payments  to  farmers  of 
around  93  billion  each  year.  Price  supporting 
operations  (apart  from  payments)  sometimes 
lead  to  further  expenditures  which  are  later 
partially  offset  by  receipts  from  the  sale  of 
surpluses.  The  prevailing  public  opinion  Is 
that  this  U  an  Indefensibly  high  level  for 
farm  program  expenditures,  especially  In 
view  of  the  distribution  of  benefits: 

When  family  food  program  expenditures 
total  only  $600  million  a  year  when  mlUlons 
of  Americans  are  publicly  acknowledged  to 
be  malnourished  and  many  are  permanently 
damaged  as  a  result: 

When  education  and  Job  training  programs 
already  poorly  funded  must  be  further 
stretched  and  postponed: 

When  pollution  threatens  the  environment 
on  every  side  with  little  authority  and  even 
less  money  to  stop  it  or  to  clean  It  up. 

In  a  time  of  Intensive  competition  for  fed- 
eral funds — a  competition  which  will  sure- 
ly Increase  In  the  next  decade  even  if  the 
Vietnam  disaster  can  be  liquidated  and  the 
peacetime  demands  of  the  defense  establish- 
ment restrained,  the  critical  questions  on 
farm  programs  ( taking  the  federal  tax  struc- 
ture, the  character  of  the  agricultural  econ- 
omy, and  other  pressing  national  needs  as 
given)  are: 

Are  we  spending  too  much  on  farm  com- 
modity programs? 

If  we  are,  how  can  we  reduce  farm  com- 
modity program  expenditures  to  a  level  com- 
patible with  the  financial  needs  of  other 
public  programs? 

Two  key  points  set  out  below.  In  addition 
to  the  urgency  of  other  pressing  national 
need4,  lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
are  spending  far  too  much  on  commodity 
price  support,  production  control,  and  di- 
rect income  payments.  Even  more  serious, 
farm  program  costs  will  Increase  unless 
major  changes  are  made,  and  will  preempt 
a  p«rt  of  the  poet-Vietnam  dividend  from 
other  programs  of  far  higher  priority. 

First,  a  large  part  of  farm  program  costs 
wci  not  serving  any  important  national  pur- 


pose. The  modem  fanner  (as  dlettngiUahad 
from  the  land-owner)  valuea  price  stability 
and  i>redlotabUlty  within  a  limited  range 
more  than  a  high  price  level.  Farmers  re- 
semble business  in  this  regard.  Federal  farm 
spending  does  not  need  to  be  as  great  as  It 
is  in  order  to  assure  farmers  of  stable  and 
renumeratlve  market  prices  for  farmers.  Farm 
prices  can  be  stabilized  at  present  (or  recent 
levels  with  far  lower  federal  costs  than  we 
have  Incurred  In  recent  years. 

Second,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  want  to  spend  less  on  farm  pro- 
granis  and  more  on  other  programs,  but  are 
frustrated  In  this  resolve  by  the  unique  open- 
ended,  or  backdoor  financing  of  farm  pro- 
grams, by  the  Impression  that  farm  programs 
are  too  complex  for  a  layman  to  understand, 
and  by  the  continuing,  although  declining, 
agrarian  bent  of  Congress.  A  E>oane  Agri- 
cultural Service  Surrey  showed  last  year, 
for  example,  that  some  8S  percent  of  farm- 
ers want  to  limit  the  size  of  farm  program 
payments.  City  people  are  surely  more  single- 
minded  on  this  score  than  farmers,  yet  the 
Congress  had  decisively  rejected  prop>osals  to 
limit  payments  year  after  year. 

Before  going  on  to  the  means  by  which 
farm  prog^ram  costs  could  be  reduced.  I  want 
to  review  farm  program  history  briefly,  for  It 
bears  on  what  can  now  be  done  to  make  pol- 
icy for  commercial  agriculture  more  com- 
patible with  our  over-all  national  priorities. 
We  have  now  been  engaged  for  some  20 
years  In  efforts  to  disengage  from  the  post- 
World  War  11  farm  policy — a  policy  which 
set  out  to  freeze  wartime  agricultural  prices 
In  peacetime.  When  It  was  clear  that  wartime 
prices  could  not  be  maintained,  a  second  false 
start  was  made  in  the  19S0's,  featuring  in- 
effective production  controls  and  timid  price 
support  reductions.  This  ended  In  a  round  of 
commodity  surpluses.  By  1961  the  public, 
the  President,  and  the  farmers  told  us  it  was 
time  to  try  again. 

Three  related  events  finally  determined  the 
direction  of  the  new  effort  In  the  1960's.  First, 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  1962  would 
not  apply  mandatory  acreage  controls  to 
feed  grains,  sensing  that  feed  grain  producers 
would  repudiate  that  approach. 'and  would 
accept  only  a  payment-based  voluntary  pro 
gram  to  control  production.  Second,  wheat 
farmers  in  1963  also  refused  to  accept  manda- 
tory acreage  controls,  after  many  years  under 
such  controls.  Third,  cotton  producers  at 
last  discovered  that  high  prices  were  giving 
their  market  to  other  fibres,  and  they  deter- 
mined to  do  something  about  it. 

These  three  developments  gave  direct  gov- 
ernment payments  to  farmers  a  new  lease  on 
life  and  led  In  1964  and  1966  to  enactment 
of  long-term,  payment-based,  income  support 
and  acreage  control  legislation  for  feed 
grains,  cotton,  and  wheat.  Payments  had  pre- 
viously been  used,  but  they  were  by  no  means 
secure  politically.  B<}glnnlng  In  1961,  direct 
payments  had  been  applied  on  an  emergency 
basis  as  the  Incentive  for  feed  grain  acreage 
reduction:  In  1962,  direct  payments  (as  wheat 
certificates)  became  a  part  of  the  wheat  pro- 
gram. In  1965,  cotton  Interests,  with  the 
greatest  reluctance,  accepted  a  "low  price 
support-direct  payment  program,  but  only 
after  an  unnecessary  costly  payment  formula 
for  both  the  cotton  and  wheat  programs  bad 
been  placed  in  the  Inw. 

The  shift  to  direct  payment  programs  was 
Important  for  three  reasons : 

It  made  the  extent  of  agricultural  produc- 
tion restraint  and  the  related  level  of  price 
support  which  can  be  sustained  over  time, 
a  function  of  the  public's  willingness  to  spend 
federal  .'noney  on  farm  programs.  Before 
direct  payments  became  the  chief  Instniment 
of  production  control,  the  level  of  price  sup- 
ports and  of  acreage  allotments  were  looked 
upon  as  strictly  the  btulnees  of  the  agricul- 
tural community.  Now  they  are  budget  is- 
sues. •- 
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By  offsetting  the  income  effect  of  lower 
prices,  payments  made  it  possible  to  reduce 
the  level  at  which  market  prices  were  sup- 
ported, and  to  guarantee  approximately 
world-level  prices  for  production  intended 
for  world  markets.  For  the  first  time  in 
nearly  30  years,  farmers  in  the  lOOO's  came 
to  have  a  fairly  clear  view  of  the  real  value 
of  U.S.  agricultural  commodities  in  peace- 
time world  markets.  It  is  not  a  view  farmers 
like  to  see,  but  it  is  one  that  is  essential  to 
sensible  farm  policy  for  the  future  In  a 
country  which  claims  to  be  an  efficient  agri- 
cultural producer  and  a  legitimate  agricul- 
tural exporter. 

By  separating  the  Income  support  tech- 
nique (payments),  from  the  price  support 
technique  (loans),  the  new  programs  made 
it  possible  to  limit  direct  benefits  to  individ- 
ual farmers — to  gear  payments  to  an  in- 
come standard  rather  than  to  total  produc- 
tion. Thl^  is  a  result  long  advocated  by  econ- 
omists and  long  feared  by  the  really  big 
farmers. 

These  three  features  of  direct  payment 
programs  provide  a  great  deal  of  leverage  for 
infiuencing  future  farm  program  costs,  if 
the  Congress  and  the  public  are  willing  to 
take  an  Interest  In  the  next  fsu-m  policy  de- 
bate. 

How  to  spend  less  on  farm  programs 
There  are  five  basic  routes  to  reduced 
spending  on  agricultural  programs,  leaving 
aside  the  additional  option  of  terminating 
them.  None  of  these  options  would  alter  the 
distribution  of  benefits  materially,  although 
the  absolute  difference  between  those  who 
benefit  most  and  those  who  benefit  least 
would  be  reduced  If  total  farm  spending  is 
reduced. 

The  cotton  program  requires  the  greatest 
changes,  and  offer  the  largest  potential  sav- 
ings—compared with  present  spending  lev- 
els. Total  payments  could  be  reduced  by  at 
least  %  and  perhaps  by  %  ($400  to  $500  mil- 
lion) from  1968  or  1969  levels  without  any 
important  adverse  effects  on  the  lotton 
growers  or  the  cotton  economy,  although  the 
value  of  cottoct  land  might  stop  increasing 
for  a  few  years.  Cotton  payments  should  be 
made  on  only  a  portion  of  the  crop  (like 
wheat  and  feed  grains),  with  the  balance  of 
the  crop  being  produced  for  world  prices 
not  supplemented  by  payments.  I  believe 
U.S.  cotton  growers  will  produce  for  world 
markets  without  a  big  subsidy,  but  if  they 
will  not,  it  is  not  too  early  to  find  out  about 
it,  and  to  forget  about  being  a  major  cotton 
exporter.  The  public  Interest  In  paying  a 
large  subsidy  to  produce  cotton  for  export 
would  be  most  difficult  to  establish. 

For  wheat,  processors  (and  eventually  con- 
sumers) finance  about  $400  million  of  direct 
cash  payments  to  farmers.  Another  $400  mil- 
lion comes  from  the  Treasury  (as  required 
by  law,  based  on  the  difference  between  the 
parity  price  for  wheat  and  $2.00  per  bushel, 
times  the  amount  of  wheat  milled  for  do- 
mestic food).  Budget  costs  will  increase  over 
time  as  the  parity  price  of  wheat,  now  $2.75, 
follows  a  rising  general  price  level.  The 
Treasury-funded  payment  featiu-e  was  not 
in  the  wheat  program  proposals  In  1962  or 
1965.  but  was  added  by  Congress  along  with 
the  expensive  cotton  payment  formula  noted 
earlier.  Neither  stability,  nor  prosperity,  nor 
production  control  in  the  U.S.  wheat  econ- 
omy requires  wheat  program  payments  as 
large  as  $800  million  per  year.  One  payment 
formula  or  the  other,  but  not  both,  appears 
to  be  needed  to  provide  an  incentive  for 
limiting  acreage  and  existing  surpluses.  Be- 
yond that,  additional  payments  in  cotton  or 
wheat  simply  add  to  the  capitalized  value 
of  resources  used  in  production,  to  the  costs 
of  the  program,  to  the  tendency  for  growers 
to  produce  more  than  is  needed,  and  to  the 
certainty  that  grower  demands  in  the  next 
round  are  going  to  be  greater  than  in  the 
last  round  of  farm  policy  debate. 


The  only  way  to  reduce  feed  grain  program 
expenditures  sharply  over  time  Is  to  support 
feed  grain  prices  at  lower  levels,  unless  farm 
costs  Increase  more  rapidly  than  productivity 
in  the  years  ahead.  Feed  grain  program  ex- 
penditures have  been  around  $1.6  billion  per 
year  recently.  This  level  of  spending  was  re- 
quired to  keep  surpluses  in  check,  given  the 
level  at  which  m.arket  prices  were  supported 
and  the  existing  state  of  production  tech- 
nology. A  feed  grain  program  operating  un- 
der existing  laws  extended  Into  the  1970*8 
could  reqvUre  total  annual  expenditures  as 
low  as  $'^  billion  per  year  (If  price  support 
was  reduced  from  the  present  $1.05  for  a 
bushel  of  com  to  perhaps  90  cents  per 
bushel)  or  It  will  require  annual  expendi- 
tures of  $2  billion  or  $2.5  billion  per  year  if 
the  present  support  guarantees  are  main- 
tained in  the  face  of  rapid  Increases  In  corn 
yields.  Even  to  hold  the  line  on  spending  will 
almost  certainly  require  a  lower  price  support 
level.  This  is  a  fundamental  and  difficult 
choice  which  must  be  faced  soon,  unless 
drought  slows  the  rapid  rise  In  feed  grain 
output  per  acre,  or  unless  unexpected  export 
demands  materialize  out  of  a  world  market 
now  glutted  with  grain. 

Changing  the  method  of  diverting  acre- 
age, principally  out  of  feed  grains,  from  an- 
nual contracts  to  long-term  contracts,  can 
also  produce  Important  savings  In  program 
costs.  This  prospective  change  has  far  less 
leverage  on  public  spending,  however,  than 
does  the  price  support  level  for  feed  grains 
and  the  payment  formulas  for  cotton  and 
wheat.  Long-term  land  retirement  may  be 
one-fourth  more  efficient  than  annual  con- 
tracts (other  things  being  equal),  and  can 
lead  to  direct  savings  of  several  hundred  mil- 
lions of  dollars  per  year  after  a  few  years. 
This  approach  has  the  additional  merit  of 
diverting  some  land  out  of  crops  perma- 
nently, which  annua^  contracts  are  less  likely 
to  do.  Long-term  land  retirement  is  emi- 
nently worthwhile,  if  we  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  support  grain  prices.  By  itself,  how- 
ever, it  is  neither  a  major  departure  in  farm 
policy  or  a  major  source  of  budget  savings. 
Ite  prospects  are  still  clouded  politically  by 
the  Soil  Bank  experience  of  the  1950's. 
Limiting  direct  payments  is  a  fifth  poten- 


tial source  of  farm  prograin  savings.  I  favor  a 
UnUt  of  $5,000  per  program  or  $10,000  per 
farm.  A  limit  at  $10,000  per  farm  would  have 
affected  only  31,845  producers  In  1967,  but 
since  so  many  of  those  farmers  get  payments 
only  slightly  above  $10,000  yer  year,  roughly 
half  that  number,  principally  In  cotton, 
sugar,  and  wheat  areas,  would  have  been 
substantially  affected.  Applied  to  1969  pay- 
ment formulas,  this  feature  would  save  more 
than  $500  million  per  year  if  firm  rules  were 
enforced  to  prevent  farm  splitting  to  circum- 
vent the  limitation.  Applied  to  the  scaled- 
down  level  of  payments  discussed  above  for 
the  major  commodities,  payment  limitation 
savings  would  be  smaller  but  still  sizable.  The 
rationale  for  payment  limits  Is  not  a  difficult 
one.  Clearly  It  would  save  federal  funds  now 
going  principally  to  those  farmers  who  are 
already  doing  very  well  financially.  It  would 
slow  but  not  stop  the  rapid  Increase  in  farm 
size.  It  would  slow  the  rise  In  farm  land 
values,  but  would  not  threaten  the  present 
asset  structure.  Large  farmers  have  always 
benefitted  the  most  handsomely  from  agri- 
cultural research:  they  remain  the  principal 
clients  of  the  agricultural  extension  services; 
their  sons  make  up  most  of  the  student  body 
in  the  Colleges  of  Agriculture.  They  need  not 
get  most  of  the  benefits  of  direct  payment 
programs,  too. 

It  will  be  objected  that  such  a  limitation 
would  make  the  voluntary  payment-based 
production  control  programs  inoperative. 
That  claim  is  false.  So  little  grain  (especially 
feed  grains  but  also  wheat)  is  grown  on 
really  large  farms  that  the  effect  of  greater 
production  from  payment  limits  as  low  as 
$5,000  per  program  can  be  ignored.  Large  cot- 
ton payments,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been 
justified,  not  to  reduce  output  but  to  in- 
crease it.  No  one  will  argue  that  limiting 
payments  will  lead  to  a  cotton  surplus.'^  No 
one  needs  to  take  seriously  the  claim  that  a 
payment  limit  will  lead  to  new  grain  sur- 
pluses. 


-  Walter  W.  Wilcox,  "Large  Farm  Program 
Payments  and  Implications  of  Proposals  lor 
Limitations."  Legislative  Reference  Service. 
Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  DC. 
February  19,  1960. 


TABLE  l.-OISTRIBUTION  OF  FARM  INCOME  AND  VARIOUS  PROGRAM  BENEFITS-PROPORTION  OF  INCOME  OR  BENEFITS 
RECEIVED  BY  VARIOUS  PERCENTILES  OF  FARMER  BENEFICIARIES  i 


Percent  ot  benefits  received  by  tbe 


Lower  20       Lower  40       Lower  60 

percent  ot      percent  o(      percent  of 

ftrmen         farmers         farmers 


Top  40  Top  20  Top  5 

percent  of      percent  of      percent  of 

farmers         farmers         farmers 


Gm 
concen- 
tration 
lalM 


Sugarcane.  1965 « 

Cotton,  1964  » 

Rice,  1963 » 

Wheat,  1964: 

Price  supports 

Diversion  payments. 

Total  benefits* 

Feed  grains,  1964: 

Price  supports 

Diversion  paymenb 

Total  benefits' 

Peanuts,  1964> 

Tobacco,  1%5> 

Farmer  and  farm  manager  total 

money  income.  1963' 

Sugar  beets,  19652 

Agricultural  conservation  program, 
1964: « 

All  eligibles 

Recipients 


1.0 
1.8 
1.0 

3.4 
6.9 
3.3 

.5 
4.4 

l.O 
3.8 
3.9 

3.2 

5.0 


7.9 
10  5 


2.9 
6.6 
5.5 

8.3 
14.2 
8.1 

3.2 
16.1 

4.9 
10.9 
13.2 

11.7 
14.3 


15.8 
22.8 


6  3 
15.1 
15.1 

20.7 
26.4 
20.4 

15.3 
31.8 
17.3 
23.7 
26.5 

26.4 
27.0 


34.7 
40.3 


93.7 
84.9, 
84.9  ^ 

79.3 
73.6 
79.6 

84.7 
63.2 
82.7 
76.3 
73.5 

73.6 
73.0 


65.3 
59.7 


83.1 

63.2 

69.2 

41.2 

65.3 

34.6 

62.3 
57.3 
62.4 

57.3 
46.8 
56.1 
57.2 
52.3 

50.5 
50.5 


39.2 
36.6 


30.5 
27.3 
38.5 

24.4 
23.7 
23.9 
28.5 
24.9 

20.8 
24.4 


13.8 


0.799 
.653 
.632 

.566 
.480 
.569 

.583 
.405 
.565 
.522 
.476 

.468 
.456 


.343 
.271 


■  This  table  presents  portions  of  2  Lorenz  curves  relating  tlie  cumulated  percentage  distribution  of  benefits  to  tbe  cumulated  percent 
of  farmers  receiving  those  benefits.  Cols.  1  through  3  summarize  this  relationship  cumulated  up  from  the  lower  (benefit  per  farmer) 
end  ot  the  curve,  and  cols.  4  through  6  summarize  the  relationship  cumulated  down  from  the  top  (highest  benefit  per  recipients) 
end  of  the  curve. 

■  For  price-support  benefits  plus  Government  payments. 
>  For  price-support  benefits. 

<  Includes  price-support  payments  and  wheat  certificate  payments  as  well. 

'  David  H.  Boyne,  "Changes  in  the  Income  Distribution  in  Agriculture,"  Journal  of  Farm  Economics,  vol  47,  No.  5,  December  1961 
pp. 1221-1222. 

"  For  total  program  payments.  Computed  from  data  in  "Frequency  Distribution  of  Farms  and  Farmland,  Agricultural  Coflteivatios 
Program,  1964,  "^ASCS,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  January  1966,  tables  3  and  t. 

'  Not  available. 


Source:  Except  as  noted  all  figures  are  from  a  1968  study  by  Bonnan  |4|. 
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»:  (I)  "1964  Uptond  Catton:  Final  Plairtad  Acras  and  Numbar  o(  Farms  PUntini  Cotton  by  Sin  o(  Olactha  Anatmaflt", 
U.S.O.A..  ASCS/FMcy  ant  PiafrMn  Appntal  DMiian,  Mimaa.  Nav.  t,  1964  a  pnt«). 

(b>  /terinttaral  SMisNc^  1981  U.lOJL.  1981  P-  32.  Pitoaa  trwn  tkii  laarca  vara  wsad  in  compatini  Stato  vaiaa  al  pradneiiaa 
H(una  tor  aaa  ai  nai^ts  in  caaitiBini  Um  dtotribiiltoaal  dato  Irom  Mitrca  (aX 

(e)  Crop  Prodadioa  1985  Aanaal  S«fflmary^  U.S.D.A.,  SltS.  Dae.  21  196S.  p.  54.  YiaM  and  acraat*  daU  tram  thh  laarca  wara 
nad  in  cawpnttnt  Stato  fatoa  at  pndacttoa  flfarat  tar  uaa  n  waifkli  in  cambinmi  tha  diitrrtMittonal  data  troia  sourca  (iX 

TABU  1-OISTinMTION  OF  1117  QOVONMENT  PAYKIENTS  AND  FAM  INCOME-MOPOtnON 
RECEIVED  BY  VAMOWS  PEXCENTILES  OF  FAMtCB> 


Lowar  20 

Lo«Mr4e 

U«ar60 

Top  40 

Tap  28 

Taps 

6w 

parcafllot 

parcantol 

parcantot 

parcantol 

parcantol 

partanlal 

eancantra- 

1967 

fannan 

fannan 

finnan 

farnan 

funMis 

fannan 

tionntto 

Witt  aa  limrtanan  an  sua  a( 

1.1 

17 

113 

tl7 

610 

42.4 

1671 

Auummf  J25,000  limrtattoa*.. 

1.1 

10 

14.1 

819 

67.2 

310 

.6S2 

Auuming  {10.000  limitatMn'.. 

1.2 

IS 

113 

84.7 

64.4 

318 

.623 

Various  maasuras  ol  tarmar 

incainainl967: 

Grow  racaipts  from  rarminf*.. 

1.6 

13 

111 

89.9 

72.3 

414 

.693 

Realized  net  farm  incoma* 

4.5 

10 

113 

817 

510 

212 

.541 

Nonlum  incaoM  of  taraMri... 

215 

51.0 

711 

29.9 

116 

16 

.125 

Total  incomn  ol  tarmars 

14.9 

211 

44.5 

515 

37.0 

110 

.211 

>  This  tjbia  prasants  portians  ol  2  Lormz  curvas  relatinf  ttta  cumnUtad  parcantifa  dtstributioii  ol  banalts  to  tba  cumulitad 
parcant  ot  tarmars  racaninf  tttosa  banaBti.  Cots.  I  throufk  3  sammtrira  ttiis  relationsiitp  cunwiatad  up  Irom  tha  lowar  (banatt 
par  larmar)  and  el  tita  curva,  and  cols.  4  tlHiMiiti  6  summartza  tha  ralitionsliip  cumulatad  down  from  Uia  top  (hifhast  banalil  par 
racipiani)  aad  ol  tha  carva. 

•Gsvarnmant  paymants  to  fartnars  as  actually  distributed  in  1967  Total  payments  ware  U,  100,000,000. 

>  Assumes  all  1967  bona  liciarias  continue  to  partKipato  in  proarams  and  are  eli(Ma  lor  paymanti.  Under  tlia  J2S,000  limit  pay- 
mants would  total  $2,300,000,000  and  under  Uw  {10,000  limit,  12,600,000,000. 

•  Including  Government  paymants  and  impatad  nonmonay  income  Irom  (arm  products  consumed  at  home  and  Irom  the  rental 
value  ol  the  farm  dwelling. 

•  Net  at  farm  production  expanses  and  changes  in  tirm  inventories  ol  livestock  and  cropi. 

Sources:  Compylad  Irom  dato  in  "Farm  Income  Situalian,"  USDA,  FIS-211,  July  1968,  pp.  68-69,  aicapt  direct  paymant  data 
which  are  Irom  the  "Cangrassional  Record,"  July  31, 1961 


URGENCY  OP  ARMS  TALKS 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anoerson)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  niinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  the  hallmark  of  the 
Nixon  administration  to  date  has  been 
the  circumspection  and  caution  it  has 
exercised  in  its  approach  to  both  domes- 
tic and  foreign  problems.  There  has  been 
a  need  for  both  cool  and  dispassionate 
judgments  in  dealing  with  these  delicate 


issues  and  these  vital  qualities  have 
characterized  President  Nixon's  leader- 
ship. 

In  this  regard,  I  found  President  Nix- 
on's remarks  at  the  Air  Force  Academy 
on  the  subject  of  arms  control  talks,  of 
special  interest.  The  President  said,  and 
I  quote: 

I  believe  we  muat  take  risks  for  peace— but 
calculated  risks,  not  foolish  risks.  We  shall 
not  trade  our  defenses  for  a  disarming  smile 
or  honeyed  words.  We  are  prepared  for  new 
Initiatives  In  the  control  of  arms.  In  the  con- 
text of  other  specific  moves  to  reduce  ten- 
sions around  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  myself  in  basic 
agreement  with  the  President  on  this.  I 
sincerely  believe  we  must  always  be  wil- 


ling to  take  risks  for  peace  because  risk- 
ing war  In  a  nuclear  age  is  akin  to  sui- 
cide. But  at  the  same  time,  I  agree  with 
the  President  that  the  risks  we  take  for 
peace  must  be  well  calculated  rather  than 
foolish  since  foolish  risks  in  the  interests 
of  peace  could  be  equally  suicidal  in  ef- 
fect. I  do  not  think  there  are  any  truly 
responsible  and  knowledge  people  who 
seriously  advocate  unllater^  disarma- 
ment based  on  a  blind  faith  and  trust  in 
the  adversary.  This  indeed  would  be  a 
foolish  and  dangerous  risk  that  would 
invite  war  rather  than  peace.  Our  strong 
defensive  posture  continues  to  be  the 
best  deterrent  to  war  and  our  best  hope 
for  peace. 

But  it  does  not  logically  follow  that 
the  larger  our  nuclear  arsenal,  the  more 
secure  the  peace.  Both  we  and  the  Rus- 
sians have  enough  stockpiled  weapons  to 
kill  each  other  between  25  and  40  times 
over.  And  peace  hansrs  in  the  delicate 
balance  of  terror  we  have  maintained. 

This  huge  overldll  capacity  which  both 
we  and  the  Russians  have  built  goes  far 
beyond  what  either  side  really  needs  as 
an  effective  deterrent  to  war.  It  makes  no 
additional  contribution  to  securing  peace, 
but,  instead,  contributes  only  to  a  sense- 
less escalation  in  the  arms  race  which 
serves  to  drain  both  economies  while  ac- 
tually Increasing  the  risks  of  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  come  to  call 
a  halt  to  this  insane  nuclear  version  of 
keeping  up  with  the  Joneses.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  stand  at  a  very  critical 
juncture  in  the  arms  race,  one  from 
which  there  may  be  no  return.  Both  we 
and  the  Russians  are  contemplating  the 
deployment  of  a  new  weapon  tcnown  as 
the  multiple  independently  targetable  re- 
entry vehicle  or  MIRV.  The  deployment 
of  MIRV  would  signal  a  new  escalation 
in  the  arms  race,  one  which  may  be  ir- 
revocable. Many  experts  Agree  that 
MIRV  would  make  any  future  arms  con- 
trol agreement  nearly  impossible  because 
of  the  difficulty  in  counting  the  number 
of  warheads  short  of  onslte  inspections. 

I  think  the  key  to  President  Nixon's 
remarks  2  weeks  ago  was  his  statement: 

We  are  prepared  for  new  Initiatives  In  the 
control  ot 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  time  has  come 
to  take  those  initiatives  before  it  is  too 
late.  I  think  the  time  has  come  to  move 
immediately  to  the  negotiating  table  with 
the  Russians  to  work  out  an  acceptable 
agrreement  on  the  limitation  of  nuclear 
axxas.  I  would  hope  that  this  adminis- 
tration senses  the  urgency  of  these  talks 
and  the  dire  consequences  of  further  de- 
lay. I  would,  moreover,  urge  this  admin- 
istration to  consider  proposing  to  the 
Russians  an  immediate  and  mutual  mor- 
atorium on  MIRV  testing  while  we  to- 
gether seek  a  formal  arms  control  agree- 
ment. I  feel  that  this  or  related  prop>os- 
als  would  demonstrate  to  the  Russians 
our  genuine  interest  in  restoring  sanity 
and  rationality  to  our  nuclear  arms 
policy. 

At  this  point  In  the  Record.  I  would 
like  to  Introduce  an  editorial  from  the 
June  12.  1969,  Washington  Post,  on  the 
topic,  "Arms  Control  and  the  MIRV 
Tests."  I  think  this  editorial  puts  the 
problem  in  proper  perspective  and  offers 
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a  well-reasoned  approach  worthy  of  the 
consideration  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion: 

[From  the,  Washington  (O.C.)  Poet, 

June  12,  1969] 

Aaifs  Control  and  thk  MIRV  Tests 

In  a  couple  of  weeks  time  it  will  have  been 
one  full  year  since  the  Soviet  Union  picked 
up  the  United  States'  recurrently  proferred 
invitation  to  discuss  strategic  arms  limita- 
tions. No  one  can  say  what  progress — if,  in- 
deed, any — might  have  been  made  by  now 
toward  some  sort  of  stabilizing  arrangement, 
had  not  the  talks  been  delayed  in  turn  by 
the  Soviets'  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia,  our 
own  election  campaign  and  change  of  gov- 
ernment, and  Mr.  Nixon's  insistence  on  a 
thoroughgoing,  snail's  pace  review  of  the 
U.S.  negotiating  position.  But  it  takes  no 
special  insight  to  observe  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  past  year  without  arms  talks, 
and  little  of  It  suggests  that  time  is  working 
to  either  side's  advantage. 

This  is  especially  and  even  critically  true 
In  relation  to  the  development  of  MIRV — 
the  multiple  Independently  targetable  re- 
entry vehicle,  which  has  already  come  far 
enough  along  to  complicate  enormously  any 
agreement  we  and  the  Soviets  might  reach, 
not  to  mention  the  prospect  of  our  reaching 
one  at  all. 

The  shorthand  In  which  MIRV  has  been 
discussed  as  an  obstacle  to  arms  control  is 
slightly  misleading.  That  Is,  It  Is  frequently 
argued  that  techniques  of  control  and  in- 
spection likely  to  be  tolerated  by  the  Soviets 
In  any  agreement  would  not  Include  the  kind 
ot  on-site  scrutiny  required  to  establish  how 
many  individual  warheads  a  missile  con- 
tained, so  that  there  would  be  no  mutually 
acceptable  way  of  "counting"  weapons  in 
an  agreed-upon  arms  limitation  or  freeze. 
That  is  true,  but  at  this  point  is  neither  the 
central  nor  immediate  question.  We  have  al- 
ready deployed  "cluster"  warheads  in  some 
of  our  missiles — MRV's,  minus  the  crucial 
"I" — and  these  already  present  a  simple 
"counting"  problem;  but  precisely  because 
they  are  not  Independently  targeted  their 
maneuverability  is  limited,  their  purpose  as 
a  defense  system  penetrator  fairly  clear,  and 
their  relative  unsuitabllity  for  conversion 
Into  a  first-strike  weapon  evident. 

None  of  this  holds  true  for  MIRV,  which 
was  also  undertaken  in  the  first  instance  as 
a  penetrator  of  a  Soviet  ABM  defense.  The 
Improved  accuracies  that  are  meant  to  be 
gained  from  continued  testing  could  In  time 
qualify  land-  and  sea-based  MIRVs  as  first- 
strike  weapons,  capable  in  their  great  and 
undeterminable  numbers  of  destroying  the 
other  side's  hardened  land-based  missiles — 
the  protected  retaliatory  force  which  Is  sup- 
posed to  be  its  deterrent.  When  such  ac- 
curacies have  been  achieved,  the  "counting" 
problem  will  become  real.  Thus,  absent  an 
agreement,  we  could  experience  an  almost 
unimaginable  shift  from  addition  to  multi- 
plication as  the  basis  for  each  side's  effort  to 
match  the  other  and  to  protect  its  own 
arsenal. 

We  are  a  long  way  yet  from  the  fulfillment 
of  this  grotesque  promise.  But  it  can  also 
be  argued  that  we  are  at  a  point  In  the 
development  of  this  weapon — as  the  Soviets 
may  be  too — when  the  decisions  we  take  could 
have  a  profoundly  and  even  permanently 
harmful  effect  on  our  chances  of  reaching 
an  agreement  concerning  it.  Our  own  pres- 
ent series  of  MIRV  tests  is  intended  to  lead. 
In  a  matter  of  months,  to  the  deployment  of 
these  weapons  In  refitted  nuclear  subma- 
rines and  also  in  the  new  Minuteman  m. 
Few  people.  It  Is  true,  believe  that  the  accu- 
racies acquired  by  this  stage  will  have  quali- 
fied the  MIRV  as  the  menace  to  stability  it 
could  become.  And  those  who  view  the  proc- 
ess with  least  alarm  declare  that  It  will  be 
around  eighteen  months  before  the  first  new 
seabased  MIRVs  are  operational,  adding  that 


in  these  early  stages  the  Soviets  would  know 
the  limited  extent  of  its  attributes  as  a 
weapon. 

Be  all  that  as  it  may,  the  uncertainties 
regarding  liie  achievements  of  our  current 
tests,  the  rate  at  which  we  may  proceed  with 
Minuteman  III  (which  is  not  distinguish- 
able In  the  silo  from  Its  predecessor  and 
does  not  require  refitting  operations  com- 
parable to  those  of  the  sea-based  MIRVs), 
and  the  Improvements  that  could  be  mas- 
tered via  so-called  "confidence  firings"  of 
these  early  weapons  once  deployed,  all  must 
contrive  to  make  the  terms  of  any  weapons 
agreement  far  more  arguable  in  Moscow 
than  they  might  otherwise  have  been.  The 
uncertainty  is  at  least  equal  to  the  demon- 
strable facts — and  fierhaps  more  Important 
than  it — in  the  area  of  arms  control  agree- 
ments. What  Can  be  believed  or  imagined  or 
suspected  and  consequently  argued  may  be 
more  Important  than  a  reality  which  falls 
short  of  it.  That  Is  why  It  was  so  urgent  for 
the  Administration  to  move  now  to  get  the 
arms  talks  going  or,  failing  that,  to  put  some 
sort  of  brake  on  the  MIRV  development  that 
will  keep  it  a  negotiable  Item. 

A  year  ago,  you  heard  It  argued  that,  on 
the  eve  of  an  arms  bargaining  session  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  it  would  be  imprudent — a 
weak  and  misleading  sign — to  cancel  the 
first  MIRV  fiigbt  tests  or  to  delay  them. 
Today,  you  hear  it  argued  that  the  moment 
has  vanished,  alas,  for  a  unilateral  slowdown 
or  moratorium:  It  would  have  been  practical, 
the  argument  now  runs,  a  year  ago.  There 
was  truth  to  the  first  of  these  propositions, 
and  there  is  a  measure  of  truth  to  the  second. 
For  at  this  point,  even  if  there  were  a  slow- 
ing or  halt  of  filght  tests,  prog^ress  on  the 
MIRV  has  already  been  such  that  neither 
side  could  be  entirely  confident  of  where 
the  other  had  got  to  or  what  It  might  be 
capable  of  achieving  backstairs. 

But  It  does  not  follow  from  this  that  the 
only  course  left  to  allay  these  anxieties  In- 
volves each  side's  moving  unilaterally  toward 
a  condition  that  Is  preferable  only  in  that  we 
know  for  sure  how  much  we  have  to  be 
anxious  about — namely,  the  unchecked  de- 
velopment of  MIRV  weapons  by  both  coun- 
tries. An  eventual  agreement  to  limit  the  size 
and  number  of  launchers  and  also  the  de- 
ployment of  anti-ballistic  missile  systems 
Is — by  most  good  accounts — still  attainable 
and  even  susceptible  of  adequate  inspection 
at  this  stage  of  MIRVs  progress,  although 
MIRV  has  already  introduced  complications 
that  may  soon  bring  us  past  this  point.  What 
Is  left  is  the  opportunity — if  these  weapons 
are  to  be  deployed — to  control  this  deploy- 
ment and  restrain  it  by  mutual  agreement 
under  negotiated,  circumscribed  conditions. 
It  is  an  opportunity  Mr.  Nixon  should  seize — 
or  at  the  very  least  keep  available. 

He  can  do  so  by  braking  the  flight  tests 
of  these  weapons  or  by  moving  with  more 
dispatch  toward  substantive  talks  in  Geneva. 
The  critics  to  the  contrary,  this  is  a  de- 
cision of  infinitely  more  importance  at  the 
moment  than  that  of  whether  or  not  to  ap- 
prove the  President's  first  request  for  au- 
thority and  funds  to  undertake  the  Safe- 
guard ABM.  Its  consequences  are  more  far- 
reaching  and  less  possible  to  reverse.  More- 
over, the  original  rationale  for  MIRV — the 
prospective  deployment  by  the  Russians  of 
a  heavy  ABM  system — is  at  least  open  to 
question  at  this  time  and  also  a  subject 
which  will  be  understood  more  clearly  only 
when  the  bargaining  begins.  It  would  not  be 
difficult  to  understand  the  reluctance  of  a 
President  to  ent^r  into  arms  talks  with  the 
Russians  at  a  moment  when  his  whole  stra- 
tegic policy  has  come  under  impassioned 
domestic  attack,  so  that  Mr.  Nixon  may  well 
have  it  in  mind  to  deal  with  nothing  but  the 
preliminaries  until  a  few  things  have  been 
voted  up  or  down — resolved.  If  only  tempo- 
rarily— at  home.  If  that  is  the  case,  he  should 
(and  could  afford  to)   slow  down  the  MIRV 


tests.  It  is  late  now.  Pretty  soon  it  will  tje 
too  late. 


FARM  PAYMENT  UMITATIONS:    AN 
IDEA  WHOSE  TIME  HAS  COME 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  "Mr. 
Taylor).  Under  a  previous  order,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  <Mr. 
CoNTE)  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  and 
my  colleagues  know,  I  have  been  vitally 
interested  in  promoting  support  in  the 
other  body  for  my  amendment  limiting 
farm  subsidy  payments  to  $20,000  per 
producer. 

In  order  to  further  that  effort  I  in- 
clude in  today's  Record  copies  of  a  letter 
sent  to  Senator  Holland,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  Agriculture, 
by  Dr.  John  A.  Schnlttker,  former  Under 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  together  with 
his  accompanying  statement  and  pro- 
posed amendment  filed  last  week  with 
that  subcommittee.  It  is  an  excellent 
statement  and  I  trust  that  Members  of 
the  other  body  will  find  it  useful  as  the 
time  approaches  for  their  consideration 
of  the  agriculture  appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  note  that  Dr. 
Schnittker's  proposal  for  payment  limi- 
tations differs  somewhat  from  my 
amendment  which  passed  this  body  3 
weeks  ago  by  a  vote  of  224  to  142. 

While  I  believe  that  a  workable  pay- 
limitations  program  can  be  achieved 
based  on  my  amendment,  and  Dr. 
Schnlttker  acknowledged  this  in  his  fa- 
mous study  of  last  November,  the  im- 
portant thing  is  that  some  workable  pro- 
gram must  be  enacted  to  put  an  end  to 
the  scandal  of  these  gigantic  payments, 
especially  at  a  time  when  spiraling  in- 
flation is  forcing  spending  cutbacks  for 
many  worthwhile  social  programs. 

As  I  said  in  my  own  statement  to  the 
Holland  Subcommittee,  which  I  inserted 
in  last  week's  Record  of  June  10,  on  page 
15375. 

I  take  no  pride  of  authorship  in  this 
amendment,  and  I  am  ready  to  work  with 
Secretary  Hardin  and  members  of  this  body 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  ensure  that 
this  limitation  becom'es  an  effective  part  of 
our  farm  program. 

If  the  Senate,  in  its  wisdom,  chooses 
to  adopt  the  amendments  proposed  by 
Dr.  Schnlttker,  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  urge 
my  colleagues  to  enact  them  in  this  Ixxiy. 

I  want  to  also  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I  am  increasingly  optimistic  about  the 
chances  for  success  In  the  Senate.  Thi.s 
optimism  Is  shared  by  Dr.  Schnlttker  as 
is  shown  in  a  recent  letter  of  congratu- 
lations to  me  that  I  deeply  appreciate: 

JCNE  1,  1969 
Dear  Congressman  Conte:  1  have  Just 
read  the  Record  of  last  week's  debate  on 
farm  payments.  Congratulations.  You  did  a 
great  service  for  the  public,  and  for  legiti- 
mate farm  programs.  TTiis  battle  can  be  won 
this  year. 

Sincerely. 

John  Schnittker. 

Further  reason  for  optimism  is  foiuid 
in  a  recent  newsletter  of  the  National 
Farmers  Union.  That  group,  which  is  on 
record  as  in  favor  of  payment  limitation, 
has  analyzed  the  recent  vote  in  the  House 
on  my  amendment  and  concluded  that 
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pajrment  limitation  is  "an  Idea  whoae 
time  hAs  come." 

I  Include  here  for  the  Information  of 
my  colleagues  and  thoae  in  the  other 
body,  the  vote  analysis  contained  in  the 
Farmers  Union  Washington  Newsletter 
of  June  6,  1969: 

Wnen  pairs  were  counted,  139  rural  Con- 
gressmen were  against  the  amendment  (SI 
Oemocrats  and  48  Republicans).  But  a  total 
of  0S  rural  Congressmen  (31  Democrats  and 
64  Republicans)  Jumped  Party  traces  to  yote 
for  the  limitation  of  payments.  The  Party 
le«ders  were  hardly  able  to  muster  any  big 
city  votes  against  the  amendment  (only  18 
Democrats  and  9  Republicans).  Another 
group  of  Congressmen  might  be  categorized 
as  "mid-urban" — from  middle-sized  cities 
and  towns  In  areas  not  dominated  by  agri- 
culture. Even  In  this  group,  the  leaderahlp 
was  able  to  muster  only  eight  votes  (7  Dem- 
ocrats and  1  RepubUcan)  against  the  meas- 
ure. The  Indications  are  that  although  rural 
Congresamen  are  somewhat  more  prone  to 
follow  party  leadership  on  a  farm  bill,  they 
are  almost  equally  offset  by  big  city  and 
mldurban  Congressmen  who  are  willing  to 
Jump  tfik  traces  on  an  Issue  that  appeals  to 
them.  • "  ■ 

The  study  concludes : 
It   seemi   likely   that   any   new   programs 
must  have  a  limitation  of  payments. 

I  believe  this  analysis  makes  it  quite 
clear  that  farm  subsidy  payments  can 
and  must  be  limited  this  year. 

Dr.  Schnlttker's  letter  and  statement 
foUow: 

Senator  SpxasAao  L.  Hollaivo, 
VS.  Senate. 
Waafiington.  D.C. 

DxAS  SsNATOB  HOLLAND:  The  approval  In 
the  House  of  Representatlvea  of  the  Cont* 
amendment,  limiting  farm  program  pay- 
ments, by  a  teller  vote  of  234  to  142  la  aa 
Indication  of  the  overwhelming  support  In 
that  body  for  a  Umitatlon  on  1970  farm  pro- 
gram payments. 

Unfortunately  the  Oont*  amendment 
would  not  accomplish  the  savings  Intended, 
but  it  Is  a  beginning.  As  Secretary  Hardin 
pointed  out  to  you  In  his  statement  of  Jun* 
4,  several  changes  are  needed  In  addition  to 
repealing  the  snapback  provisions  of  tba 
Agricultural  Act  of  1965  The  changes  are  not 
substantial,  however,  and  with  the  help  of 
legal  counsel  fully  familiar  with  farm  legis- 
lation I  submit  herewith  an  amendment 
which  would  accomplish  annual  savings  up 
to  (250  million. 

This  amendment  places  an  effective,  equi- 
table and  administratively  feasible  Umitatlon 
on  fai-m  program  payments  and  is  germane  to 
the  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  for  1970. 

Prom  my  experience  in  administering  farm 
programs  I  Ond  myself  generally  in  agree- 
ment with  Secretary  Hardin's  statement 
which  he  presented  to  you  June  4.  I  would  go 
further,  however,  and  point  out  that  under 
the  provisions  of  the  attached  amendment 
the  glaring  excesses  in  individual  payments 
can  be  eliminated  In  fiscal  year  1970  without 
rreatlng  serious  Inequities  or  interfering  with 
the  basic  purposes  of  farm  programs  financed 
by  these  appropriations. 

I   urge   the  Agriculture   Subconunittee   of 
the    Senate    Appropriations    Committee    to 
adopt  this  proposed  amendment  to  the  Agrl- 
cuUural  Appropriations  Act  for  1970. 
Sincerely  yoxirs, 

John  A.  ScHNrrrKxa. 

St.»tembnt  in  StTPPoax  or  a  Pa«m  Pbocbam 

PaTMINTS    LiMrrATION 

This  attached  amendment  in  Its  entirety 
Is  germane  to  the  Agricultural  Appropriation 
Act  for  1970  as  it  provides  for  a  reduction  in 
annual  government  expenditures  of  about 
(250   milUon.   without  interfering   with   th« 


basic  purposes  of  the  farm  programs  financed 
by  these  appropriations.  It  is  not  long-term 
legislation.  All  provisions  of  this  amendment 
apply  only  to  the  price  support  and  acreage 
diversion  payments  relative  to  the  1970  crop*. 
This  amendment  limits  the  price  support 
and  acreage  diversion  payments  under  each 
of  the  1970  price  support  and  adjustment 
programs,  upland  cotton,  extra  long  staple 
cotton,  wheat,  and  feed  grains,  to  a  single 
producer  to  SIO.OOO. 

The  Conte  amendment  approved  May  27  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  simplicity 
limited  total  payments  for  all  price  supported 
crops  planted  in  flacal  year  1970  to  130.000 
on  any  farm.  I  have  been  advised  that  farm 
program  administrators  conclude  that  a  lower 
limitation  on  the  payments  taking  each 
major  price  support  program  separately 
would  accomplish  similar  overall  savings  and 
would  greatly  simplify  the  administration  of 
such  a  limitation.  Por  this  reason  I  suggest 
this  change  in  the  basic  Umitatlon  provisions. 
Secretary  Hardin's  June  4  statement  re- 
ported that  14,700  cotton  producers,  B,33S 
feed  grain  producers  and  4.663  wheat  pro- 
ducers received  payments  In  1968  In  exoeaa 
of  $10,000.  These  24,788  producers  received 
paymenu  totaUng  $603,817,000.  Had  a  SIO.OOO 
limitation  been  in  effect  their  payments 
would  have  been  reduced  by  approximately 
S256.000.000. 

Again  using  Secretary  Hardin's  figures,  a 
payment  limitation  at  this  level  would  affect 
only  3.4  percent  of  the  cotton  producers,  0.4 
percent  of  the  feed  g^raln  producers  and  0.6 
percent  of  the  wheat  producers,  yet  would 
reduce  payments  to  these  producers  by  $256 
million. 

Secretary  Hardin  estimated  that  65  percent 
of  the  cotton  payments,  40  percent  of  the 
wheat  pasrment  and  11  percent  of  the  feed 
grain  payments  In  1968  were  simply  Income 
supplements  rather  than  payments  for  acre- 
age diversion.  These  figures  would  change 
somewhat  from  year  to  year.  In  other  words 
a  large  part  of  these  large  payments  are  a 
net  addition  to  the  large  producer  substan- 
tial Incomes  from  farm  products  marketed 
rather  than  payment  for  leaving  land  out  of 
production  to  balance  supplies  with  market 
outlots  avaUable. 

Paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  the  amendment 
are  germane  to  the  Agriculture  Appropriation 
Act  for  1970  In  that  they  provide  for  changes 
in  1970  only  in  the  production  or  acreag« 
diversion  requirements  of  producers  who 
have  their  payments  limited,  to  achieve 
equity  for  them  and  provide  the  same  In- 
centives for  them  to  cooperate  in  the  volun- 
tary wheat  and  feed  grain  programs  as  they 
have  had  In  the  absence  of  payment  limita- 
tions. 

Paragraph  (2)  provides  that  any  wheat  or 
feed  grain  producer  who  has  Ula  1070  gov- 
ernment payment  limited  by  the  $10,000 
Umitatlon  would  have  his  minimum  acreage 
diversion  requirements  reduced  by  the  same 
percentage  as  his  payment  is  reduced.  As  an 
example  a  feed  grain  producer  whose  pay- 
ments are  reduced  by  '^  by  the  $10,000  Umi- 
taUon  would  have  his  feed  grain  base  acre- 
age diversion  requirements  reduced  by  ^, 
This  feature  probably  should  be  placed  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary. 

Paragraph  (3)  provides  that  any  cotton 
producer  who  has  his  1970  cotton  program 
payments  reduced  by  the  $10,000  limitation 
will  be  allowed  to  plant  some  additional  cot- 
ton acreage  without  being  subject  to  market- 
ing quota  penalties.  This  feature,  too,  prob- 
ably should  be  subject  to  the  Secretary's 
discretion.  This  Is  to  provide  equity  of  treat- 
ment under  the  program  to  the  large  pro- 
ducer whose  payment  Is  limited.  If  he  con- 
tinues to  plant  within  the  larger  limits  au- 
thorized In  paragraph  (3)  he  may  recei«-e 
his  $10,000  payment  and  all  cotton  produced 
on  the  farm  woi.ld  be  eligible  for  price  sup- 
port loans.  If,  however,  his  payments  arc 
reduced  by  20  percent  or  more  and  he  electa 


to  over-plant  bis  enlarged  allotment  as  pro- 
vided In  paragraph  (3),  he  may  forgo  all 
cotton  program  payments  and  price  support 
loans  privileges  and  produce  as  much  cot- 
ton as  he  wishes  at  world  market  prices  with- 
out panalty.  This  Is  comparable  to  the  treat- 
ment given  large  wheat  and  feed  grain  pro- 
ducers, and  similar  to  the  export  acreage  fea- 
tiu«  of  the  present  cotton  program. 

The  provisions  of  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3) 
are  germane  to  the  Agricultural  Appropria- 
tion Act  for  1070  in  that  they  make  It  pos- 
sible to  reduce  government  fiscal  year  1070 
expenditures  over  $200  million,  yet  continue 
equitable  pro^-lsions  for  large  producers  and 
achieve  the  gfoals  of  the  programs  financed 
by  these  appropriations. 

Admittedly  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  would 
permit  large  scale  producers  of  wheat  and 
feed  grains  to  cooperate  In  the  voluntary 
programs  for  these  crops  although  diverting 
leea  land  and  receiving  smaller  payments 
than  In  the  absence  of  a  payment  Umitatlon. 
The  dlfferenUal  In  diverted  acreage  would  be 
so  small,  however,  that  small  adjustments 
In  the  programs  could  easily  offset  the 
smaller  acreage  diversion  on  the  large  farms. 

I  am  advised  that  permitting  the  large 
cotton  producers  affected  by  pajrment  lim- 
itations to  increase  their  acreages  of  cotton 
would  not  create  a  serious  problem  In  balanc- 
ing cotton  supplies  with  market  outlets.  At 
prevailing  world  prices  most  cotton  producers 
would  not  Increase  their  cotton  acreage  even 
though  given  the  opportunity.  Although  the 
announced  national  cotton  acreage  allotment 
for  1969  was  approximately  le.OOO.CXK)  acres, 
fewer  than  12,000,000  acres  were  planted. 
Except  for  provisions  In  the  cotton  program 
regulations  relative  to  cotton  acreage  plant- 
ing requirements  In  order  to  be  eligible  to 
collect  the  government  subsidy  of  14.7  cents 
a  pound,  even  fewer  acres  of  cotton  would 
have  been  planted  In  1969. 

In  the  Mississippi  delta  and  In  the  Irrigated 
areas  of  Texas  and  of  States  farther  west, 
cotton  returns  far  more  per  acre  than  com- 
peting crope.  Some  would  Increase  their  acre- 
age of  cotton  If  their  payments  were  limited 
and  their  cotton  allotments  were  increased. 
Producers  in  other  sections,  however,  would 
reduce  their  acreage  of  cotton  If  cotton  pro- 
gram regulations  were  changed  somewhat. 

Paragraphs  (4)  and  (7)  of  the  proposed 
amendment  are  germane  to  Agricultural  Ap- 
propriation Act  for  1970  In  that  they  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  to  provide  regulations 
as  he  determines  necessary  to  prevent  the 
evasion  of  the  limitation  specified  In  para- 
gr^h  (1). 

Paragraph  (5)  Is  self  explanatory.  Any  ex- 
cess acreage  planted  to  cotton  In  1070  as  a 
result  of  these  provisions  shall  not  be  taken 
Into  account  in  establishing  future  cotton 
allotments. 

Paragraph  (6)  is  germane  in  that  it  repeals 
the  so-called  "snap-back"  provisions  In  the 
1065  Act  Insofar  as  they  would  apply  to  the 
1970  crop  year.  As  Secretary  Hardin  clearly 
pointed  out,  unless  section  103(d)  (12)  Is 
amended  eliminating  its  application  to  the 
1970  crop  of  cotton,  the  savings  achieved  by 
the  application  of  paragraph  (l)(a)  $10,000 
limitation  on  payments  under  specified  fartn 
commodity  price  support  programs  could  be 
dissipated  under  the  program  provisions  au- 
thorized by  the  present  section  103(d)  (12) . 

In  sununary  this  amendment  In  its  en- 
tirety Is  germane  to  the  Agricultural  Appro- 
priation Act  for  1970  in  that  It  Is  limited 
to  the  crop  year  1970  and  restricts  the  expend- 
itures of  funds  appropriated  for  1970  In  an 
equitable  manner,  providing  potential  gov- 
ernment savings  In  excess  of  $200  million. 
Tet  It  does  not  interfere  with  the  attainment 
of  the  real  goals  of  the  programs  financed  by 
these  appropriations. 

At  a  time  when  Important  rural  develop- 
men  ,  educational,  health,  housing  and  nu- 
tritional programs  are  being  limited  because 
of  our  inability  to  adequately  finance  them 
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It  does  not  make  aetise  to  make  farm  program 
subsidy  paymenu  in  exoeaa  of  $10,000  to  some 
25,000  uirga  fanners  who,  by  any  reasonable 
standarda,  already  have  high  Incomes  and 
substantial  equities  In  property. 

In  the  abaenoB  of  this  amendment,  in  1070 
some  2000  giant  farms,  many  of  them  corpo- 
rations, will  oolleot  $150  mllUon  in  subeldlee. 
Five  to  10  large  corporations  may  each  reorive 
subsidies  of  $1  million  or  mare.  One  large 
corporation  received  over  $4  mllUon  In  farm 
subsidies  In  1067  and  over  $3  million  In  1068. 

Continuation  of  this  farm  program  feature 
Is  indefensible  at  a  time  when  government 
funds  are  urgently  needed  for  numy  far  more 
worthy  domestic  programs. 

The  payment  oelUng  proposed  above  Is 
too  high.  In  my  Judgment,  but  It  la  a  start. 
Por  the  longer  term.  It  should  be  no  higher 
than  $10,000  per  farm  or  $5,000  per  program. 
The  large  payments  under  the  sugar  and 
wool  programs  serve  no  public  purpose,  and 
should  also  be  limited.  Annual  savings  ap- 
proaching $500  mllUon  would  result  from 
the  lower  celling  and  from  Including  wool 
and  sugar. 

1 

Pboposed  Amcndmcnt 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law: 

(1)  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  by 
this  Act  or  any  funds  available  to  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  shall  be  used  to 
make  price  support  payments  or  acreage  di- 
version payments  which  will  result  In  a  total 
of  such  payments  to  any  producer  In  excess 
of  $10,000  for  each  of  the  1070  crops  of  up- 
land cotton,  extra  long  staple  cotton,  wheat, 
and  feed  grains. 

(2)  If  the  foregoing  payment  limitation 
reduces  the  payments  which  otherwise 
would  be  made  to  a  producer  of  feed  grains 
(which  for  the  purposes  hereof  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  a  single  commodity)  and  wheat 
on  any  farm,  the  minimum  acreage  diversion 
requirements  for  such  commodity  on  the 
farm  or  farms  shall  be  reduced  by  the  same 
percentage  as  the  payment  to  the  producer 
of  such  commodity  on  the  farm  are  reduced 
by  the  limitation.  The  term  "payment"  In- 
cludes payments-ln-klnd,  wheat  marketing 
certificates  and  export  marketing  certificates, 
but  does  not  include  loans  or  purchases. 

(3)  If  the  foregoing  payment  limitation 
reduces  by  20  percent  or  more  the  payments 
which  otherwise  would  be  made  to  a  pro- 
ducer of  either  upland  or  extra  long  staple 
cotton  on  any  farm,  ( 1 )  such  producer,  with- 
out affecting  his  status  as  a  cooperator  and 
without  being  subject  to  marketing  quota 
penalties,  may  exceed  the  applicable  cotton 
acreage  allotment  for  the  farm  by  not  more 
than  20  percent  of  the  payments  are  re- 
duced by  not  less  than  20  percent  but  not 
more  than  30  percent,  by  not  more  than  30 
percent  If  the  payments  are  reduced  by 
more  than  30  percent  but  not  more  than  50 
percent,  and  by  not  more  than  50  percent  If 
the  payments  are  reduced  by  more  than  50 
percent,  and  (U)  If  the  producer  elects  to 
forego  all  such  payments  and  other  price 
support  with  respect  to  such  cotton  on  the 
farm,  such  producer  may  exceed  the  farm 
allotment  without  limitation  and  market 
such  additional  cotton  without  marketing 
quota  penalties. 

(4)  The  Secretary  may  not  permit  the 
owner  and  operator  of  any  farm,  for  which 
the  foregoing  cotton  payment  limitation  re- 
duces the  payment  that  otherwise  would  be 
made,  to  sell  or  lease  all  or  any  part  of  the 
right  to  all  or  any  part  of  such  allotment, 
to  any  other  owner  or  operator  of  a  farm, 
unless  he  finds  the  lease  or  sale  Is  not  for 
the  purpose  of  evading  the  foregoing  pay- 
ment limitation. 

(5)  Acreage  planted  to  the  1970  crop  of 
cotton  In  excess  of  the  acreage  sdlotment  for 
the  farm  established  under  section  344  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  aa 
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amended,  shall  not  be  taken  Into  account  In 
establishing  future  State,  county  and  farm 
acreage  allotments  and  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered aa  part  of  any  acreage  allotment. 

(6)  Section  103(d)  (12)  of  the  Agriculture 
Act  of  1049,  as  amended,  shall  not  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  1070  crop  of  cotton. 

(7)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shaU  pro- 
vide such  regulations  as  he  determines  nee- 
easary  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion and  to  prevent  evasion  of  the  limita- 
tions contained  in  this  section. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  COMMUNITY 
MENTAL  HEALTH  CENTER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday, 
May  16.  1969,  Mr.  Mike  Gorman  of 
Washington,  D.C,  executive  director.  Na- 
tional Committee  Against  Mental  Ill- 
ness, delivered  an  address  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Columbia  County 
Mental  Health  Association  at  Blooms- 
burg,  Pa.,  on  the  most  Important  sub- 
ject of  mental  health  centers.  Columbia 
County  is  one  of  three  coimtles  in  the 
State  which  I  have  the  honor  of  repre- 
senting in  this  body.  As  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  having 
Jurisdiction  over  such  mental  health 
centers,  I  take  pleasure  in  quoting  the 
text  of  Mr.  Gorman's  excellent  address 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  address  follows: 
The  Pdtctm  of  the  Community  Mental 

HxALTH  Center 
(Speech  by  Mike  Oorman,  Washington,  D.C, 
executive    director.    National    Committee 
Against    Mental    Illness,    member.    Joint 
Commission  on  Mental  Health  of  Children, 
member.  National  Mental  Health  Advisory 
Council,  U.S.P.H.S.,  fellow,  American  Psy- 
chiatric Assodaton  ( honorary ) ,  and  fellow, 
American  Public  Health  Association) 
It  Is  very  brave  and  gallant  of  you  to  have 
me    back    here    again    In    Pennsylvania.    In 
looking  back  through  my  voluminous  Penn- 
sylvania files,  I  discovered  that  I  have  ap- 
peared at  48  state  and  local  mental  health 
meetings  in  your  Commonwealth  during  the 
past  two  decades.  I  have  received  a  consider- 
able degree  of  encouragement  from  my  good 
friend  Mike  Johnson  of  the  APL-CIO,  and 
I   am   seriously   considering  filing  for  Gov- 
ernorship in  1070. 

I  remember  with  distinct  pleasure  the 
Tenth  Annual  Meeting  of  Pennsylvania  Men- 
tal Health  In  April  of  1963  In  Pittsburgh 
when  I  had  the  privilege  of  sharing  the  plat- 
form with  Oovemor  Shafer's  distinguished 
predecessor,  Oovemcn-  Bill  Scranton.  In  con- 
veying some  of  the  excitement  of  that  meet- 
ing of  1,200  good  and  true  citizens  at  the 
advent  of  the  new  era  of  community  mental 
health,  let  me  quote  from  my  opening  re- 
marks: 

"A  little  over  two  months  ago,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  sent  a  special  mes- 
sage on  mental  Illness  and  mental  retarda- 
tion to  the  Congress.  This  message  Is  of 
enormous  significance,  for  It  Is  the  first  such 
communication  on  these  subjects  ever  trans- 
mitted by  a  Chief  Executive  to  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  our  national  government. 

"  'Mental  Illness  and  mental  retardation 
are  among  our  most  critical  health  prob- 
lems', the  President  told  the  Congress. 

"  'They  occvir  more  frequently,  affect  more 
people,  require  more  prolonged  treatment, 
cause  more  suffering  by  the  families  of  the 
afflicted,  waste  more  of  our  human  resources 
suid   constitute   more   financial    drain   upon 


both  the  public  treasury  and  the  personal 
finances  of  the  Individual  families  than  any 
other  single  condition.' 

"Above  and  beyond  these  inunedlate  steps, 
the  President  has  proposed  legislation  pro- 
viding matching  federal  funds  for  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  comprehensive 
community  mental  health  centers.  As  the 
President  noted  in  his  message : 

"  'We  need  a  new  type  of  health  facility, 
one  which  will  return  mental  health  care  to 
the  mainstream  of  American  medicine  and 
at  the  same  time  upgrade  mental  health 
services  .  .  .  Located  in  the  patient's  own 
environment  and  community,  the  center 
would  make  possible  a  better  understanding 
of  his  needs,  a  more  cordial  atmosphere  for 
his  recovery  and  a  continuum  of  treatment.'  " 

The  United  States  Senate  began  hearings 
on  the  community  mental  health  legislation  ^ 
early  in  April  of  1063,  and  I  shall  always  be 
grateful  to  Governor  Scranton  for  the 
eloquent  statement  he  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  Indicating  Pennsylvania's 
strong  backing  of  this  revolutionary  legisla- 
tion. These  are  Governor  Scranton 's  words  In 
summarizing  the  extraordinary  citizen  re- 
sponse to  the  challenge  of  a  new  day  for  the 
mentally  111  In  this  country: 

"At  no  time  in  history  has  there  been  such 
a  Juxtaposition  of  forces  making  such  dra- 
matic and  tremendous  steps  forward  In  the 
care  of  the  mentally  ill  and  mentally  re- 
tarded. The  knowledge  and  skills  are  at  hand; 
citizen  Interest  and  support  aire  at  their 
highest — all  that  Is  needed  Is  the  means  to 
mobilize  these  skills  and  this  support  to  pro- 
ductive activity." 

As  I  have  said  on  a  number  of  occasions 
In  Congressional  testimony  and  in  talks  in 
more  than  20  states  in  this  country  over 
the  past  tviTo  years,  the  bright  hopes  of  1963 
for  a  network  of  2,000  community  mental 
health  centers  by  1975  have  been  seriously 
Imperiled  by  the  failure  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment and  most  state  governments  to  meet 
their  obligations  under  the  historic  1963 
Act. 

Turning  to  the  Pennsylvania  scene,  I  have 
waded  through  an  enormous  amount  of  ma- 
terial on  your  state  which  I  receive  as  a 
member  of  the  National  Mental  Health  Ad- 
visory Council.  In  public  addresses,  I  have 
hailed  your  1966  Mental  Health-Mental  Re- 
tardation Law  as  one  of  the  finest  In  the 
country:  I  have  quoted,  on  many  occasions, 
that  part  of  Section  201  of  your  Law  which 
expresses  the  deep  commitment  of  the  Com- 
monwealth fo  Pennsylvania: 

"To  assure  within  the  State  the  availability 
and  equitable  provision  of  adequate  mental 
health  and  mental  retardation  services  for 
all  persons  who  need  them  regardless  of 
religion,  race,  color,  national  origin,  settle- 
ment, residence,  or  economic  or  social  status." 

Pennsylvania  still  holds  the  lead  among 
the  larger  states  In  the  number  of  centers 
per  population.  As  a  result  of  a  public  men- 
tal health  law  passed  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Legislature  in  1966,  community  mental 
health  services  are  now  mandatory  in  all 
counties  In  the  Commonwealth.  Since  the  In- 
ception of  the  community  mental  health 
center,  era,  state  government  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  local  communities  have  combined 
in  raising  funds  far  in  excess  of  the  federal 
contribution  for  the  support  of  these  centers. 

Since  fiscal  1965.  the  State  alone  has  ptit 
close  to  $40.000,(X)0  into  the  support  of  a 
variety  of  community  mental  health  services. 

However,  the  Federal  Government  has  al- 
located only  $1,698,000  to  Pennsylvania  In 
fiscal  1970  In  matching  money  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  centers — as  against  the 
$2,802,000  which  it  allocated  in  fiscal  1967. 
A  this  rate.  It  will  take  Pennsylvania  until 
the  year  2000  to  build  the  83  community 
mentr.l  health  centers  planned  by  the  4.000 
citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  back  In  1964. 

On  July   1st  of  tuis  year,  you  will  move 
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from  tta«  exlatlng  grmnt-in-ald  program  to 
the  new  state  and  local  formula  mandated 
by  the  lOM  law. 

It  U  my  understanding  that,  based  upon  a 
thorough  study  of  existing  county  mental 
health-mental  retardation  plans,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare  Is  asking  the  Legis- 
lature for  37  million  dollars  for  the  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  and  Mental  Retarda- 
tion program  in  the  coming  fiscal  year.  'This 
M  an  expenditure  of  only  $3.27  per  capita — 
we  spend  ten  times  this  amount  each  year 
for  chewing  gum  alone. 

In  his  initial  budget  presentation  for  the 
fiscal  year  starting  July  Ist.  Governor  Sbafer 
proposed  18  million  dollars  In  state  funds  for 
conununlty  mental  health  and  mental  re- 
tardation programs — an  increase  of  only  five 
million  dollars  over  the  current  year.  As 
Pennsylvania  Mental  Health  pointed  out. 
this  would  allow  no  monies  for  the  in-patlent 
and  partial  hospitalisation  services  which 
are  the  foundation  stones  of  the  center  pro- 
gram as  envisioned  In  the  1963  Congressional 
legislation  and  the  19«6  pioneering  Pennsyl- 
vania law.  Cltlsens  In  local  mental  health 
associations  throughout  this  great  Conunon- 
.  wealth,  protested  this  emasculation  of  the 
.1964  .l»jv.  and  they  forced  the  Governor  to 
take  a  second  look. 

On  April  34th,  I  had  the  privilege  of  shar- 
ing the  platform  with  Governor  Shafer  at 
the  annual  Pennsylvania  Mental  Health 
Spring  Conference  In  Harrlsbvu^.  On  that 
occasion,  Governor  Shafer  announced  that 
he  was  sending  up  a  revised  request  for  34 
million  dollars  (or  community  mental  health 
and  mental  retardation  services.  In  con- 
gratulating the  Governor  (or  his  foresight — 
or  hindsight — In  this  matter,  may  I  point 
out  that  It  Is  a  bitter  piece  of  Irony  that  this 
recommended  sum  of  34  million  dollars  for 
one  year  Is  seven  million  dollars  more  than 
the  entire  investment  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment since  196fi  In  the  construction  and 
stalling  of  mental  health  centers  In  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

In  pleading  your  cause,  you  have  a  magnif- 
icent story  to  tell  to  yoxir  Governor  and  your 
state  legislators.  For  example,  dxu^ng  the  last 
decade  you  have  reduced  the  number  of 
patients  in  your  20  state  mental  hospitals  by 
10.000.  This  alone  Is  a  saving  of  several  hun- 
dred million  dollars  to  the  Commonwealth  In 
construction  and  operational  costs  which 
would  have  been  mandated  had  you  remained 
at  the  level  of  40,000  state  hospital  patients. 
The  tremendous  reduction  In  patients  at 
Philadelphia  State  Hospital  under  the  mag- 
nificent leadership  of  Dr.  Dan  Blaln,  Amer- 
ica's leading  community  psychiatrist.  Is  al- 
moat  nalraculous — from  6.000  three  years  ago. 
to  3.800  today. 

The  Philadelphia  mental  health  story  Is 
well  known  throughout  the  nation.  Tour  sis 
operating  mental  health  centers  in  Philadel- 
phia are  seeing  thousands  of  patients  each 
year,  and  the  statistics  I  have  reviewed  show 
sharp  drops  in  admissions  to  state  hospitals 
from  the  catchment  areas  served  by  these 
mental  health  centers.  Furthermore,  many 
patients  discharged  from  Philadelphia  State 
are  being  retained  in  the  community  because 
of  strong  back-up  and  after-care  services 
provided  by  the  six  centers  in  the  city. 

But  the  Philadelphia  story  is  replicated,  to 
some  degree,  in  most  of  the  larger  cities  in 
the  country.  These  ciUes  have  medical 
schools,  trained  personnel  and  a  whole  addi- 
tional set  of  resources  to  call  upon.  What 
about  the  mllUotis  of  citizens  in  this  state 
who  live  in  predominantly  rural  areas  far 
removed  from  a  medical  school,  a  teaching 
hospital,  or  whatever?  This  is  the  real  gut 
challenge  we  face  In  the  coming  years,  and 
we  are  meeUng  it  In  only  a  handful  of  sutes. 
You  have  a  long  way  to  go  to  catch  up  with 
predominantly  rural  North  Dakota,  where 
strong  state  and  local  tax  support  has  pro- 
vided centers  covering  98  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  State,  or  to  come  within  shout- 


ing distance  of  Kentucky,  which  Is  46th  In 
the  nation  in  per  capita  Income  but  has  es- 
tablished 21  centers  covering  92  percent  of 
the  population  as  a  result  of  strong  state  fi- 
nancial support  and  local  mlUage  levies. 

Tou  have  a  strong  precedent  for  this  kind 
of  local  citizen  and  vcdunteer  action  In 
Beaver  County  out  In  the  western  pai^  of  the 
state,  where  there  wasn't  a  single  psychiatrist 
practicing  15  years  ago.  Today,  that  county 
Is  constructing  a  mental  health  center  cost- 
ing 91,735,000,  50  percent  of  which  was  raised 
In  the  community.  I  am  sure  there  are  com- 
parable examples  of  which  I  am  not  aware. 

One  of  my  more  pleasant  duties  as  a  mem- 
t>er  of  the  National  Mental  Health  Advisory 
Council  Is  to  study  and  pass  upon  all  appll- 
cAtlons  for  community  mental  health  cen- 
ters. In  that  capacity,  I  have  watched  with 
keen  Interest  the  development  of  plans  for 
the  Gelsinger  Community  Mental  Health 
Center  which  will  serve  the  four  counties  of 
Columbia.  Montour,  Snyder  and  Union.  As 
most  of  you  know,  we  made  the  first  con- 
struction award  In  1966.  followed  by  two 
subsequent  construction  awards  for  a  total 
of  approximately  $530,000  In  federal  match- 
ing monies. 

Since  the  total  cost  of  construction  Is  esti- 
mated at  •1,750,000,  It  Is  obvious  that  con- 
siderable state  and  local  financial  resotirces 
will  be  devoted  to  this  project.  Tour  target 
date  for  opening,  as  I  understand  It,  Is  1971; 
at  that  time,  you  will  begin  to  provide  the 
short-term  hospitalization  and  partial  hoe- 
pltallaatlon  now  lacking  and  so  desperately 
needed  for  mental  patients. 

In  reading  through  your  detailed  plans,  I 
am  impressed  with  the  scope  of  services 
which  you  Intend  to  provide.  Going  beyond 
the  basic  five  services  required  by  law.  you 
will  extend  your  reach  to  emotionally  dis- 
turbed children  through  pre-school  child  de- 
velopment centers,  you  will  provide  day  care 
services  for  the  mentally  retarded,  you  envi- 
sion a  Sheltered  Workshop  and  work  evalua- 
tion program  for  both  the  mentally  111  and 
mentally  retarded,  a  Half-way  House,  and 
many  others  too  numerous  to  list  here. 

I  particularly  like  your  emphasis  on  coun- 
seling services,  and  your  insistence  upon 
bringing  all  of  the  helping  professions  into 
the  work  of  the  center.  For  example,  you 
propose  to  work  with  physicians,  ministers 
and  school  teachers  In  developing  family- 
oriented  services  (or  people  whom  they  refer 
to  the  center.  This  Is  exceedingly  important: 
The  Joint  Commission  on  Mental  Illness, 
which  made  its  historic  report  to  President 
Kennedy  In  1961.  noted  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  people  suffering  from  enuitional 
disturbances  go  first  to  their  minister  or  their 
family  doctor.  They  are  an  enormous  com- 
munity resource.  We  must  Increase  their 
already  considerable  skills  In  handling  emo- 
tional problems. 

Tour  projected  center'  also  Indicates  a 
thoughtful  distribution  of  responsibilities 
among  key  agencies  In  the  four  counties.  In 
other  words,  everyone  who  has  an  emotional 
problem  does  not  have  to  go  to  Gelsinger — 
the  existing  resources  of  many  coniniunlty 
facilities  will  be  enhanced  to  handle  people 
In  their  own  communities.  In  this  connec- 
tion, it  Is  most  impressive  that  you  have  so- 
licited suggestions  for  services  from  people 
In  the  community,  and  that  you  have  a  co- 
operative arrangement  with  the  12  conunls- 
sioners  of  the  four  counties  to  see  that  serv- 
ices are  equitably  disbursed. 

As  an  example,  the  Family  Service  Agency 
here  in  Columbia  County  will  play  a  key  role 
in  providing  out-patient  psychiatric  serv- 
ices to  the  good  citizens  of  both  this  county 
and  Montour.  The  Columbia  County  Mental 
Health  Association  deserves  an  enormous 
amount  of  credit  for  starting  this  operation 
on  a  shoestring  in  1960  and  then  developing 
it  to  its  present  potential.  I  have  looked 
through  the  material  which  you  were  kind 
enough   to  send  me  on  the  caseload  of  the 


Family  Service  Agency,  and  I  am  most  Im- 
pressed with  Its  work.  p«rtleularly  with  re- 
spect to  emotionally  disturbed  children. 

I  cannot  stress  too  often  the  soundness  of 
your  plan  In  achieving  citizen  and  com- 
munity involvement  through  the  use  of  exist- 
ing facilities  and  agencies  which  are  known 
and  warmly  regarded  by  the  patient  In  the 
community.  For  example,  psychiatric  emer- 
gencies are  frequent  and  terrifying:  In  our 
larger  cities,  there  Is  usually  a  massively 
over-loaded  and  understaffed  psychiatric 
emergency  unit  in  a  county  hospital  to  care 
for  such  conditions.  If  you  were  not  mentally 
dl8turt>ed  before  you  went  Into  one  of  these 
units,  you  would  certainly  be  If  you  got 
out  alive.  Tou  are  very  wise,  then.  In  spread- 
ing these  emergency  services  throxighout 
your  catchment  area,  using  the  General  Hos- 
pital here  In  Bloomsburg,  the  Evangelical 
Community  Hospital  In  Lewlsburg,  and  Ber- 
wick- General  Hospital. 

In  providing  a  full  spectrum  of  services, 
ranging  from  prevention  through  hospitali- 
zation and  rehabilitation,  you  are  also  tap- 
ping existing  industrial  and  treatment  re- 
sources In  the  four  counties — Suncom  Indus- 
tries, Danville  State  Hospital,  Sellnsgrove 
State  School,  and  so  on. 

Officials  at  the  National  Institute  of  Men- 
tal Health  assure  me  that  you  have  an  ex- 
cellent prototype  for  a  successful  community 
mental  center  In  the  newly-established  cen- 
ter covering  neighboring  Luzerne  and  Wyo- 
ming Counties.  That  center,  which  re- 
ceived its  first  patlenta  only  a  few  months 
ago.  is  a  remarkable  example  of  a  number  of 
agencies  pulling  together  toward  one  goal — 
the  treatment  of  the  patient  In  the  heart 
of  the  community.  The  cooperating  organi- 
zations Include  the  Children's  Service  Cen- 
ter, the  Council  House  of  Luzerne  County, 
the  Children's  Service  Center  of  Wyoming 
Valley,  the  Wilkes-Barre  General  Hospital, 
Tyler  Memorial  Hospital.  Plttston  Hospital, 
Danville  State  Hospital.  Retreat  State  Hos- 
pital, and  a  number  of  others.  This  is  the 
essence  of  the  1963  community  mental  health 
legislation — to  combine  public  hospitals,  pri- 
vate hospitals  and  all  types  of  health  and  wel- 
fare agencies  in  one  coordinated  attack  upon 
mental  Illness. 

In  hailing  the  effectiveness  of  this  center, 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
notes  that  "Its  present  success  is  attribut- 
able to  passage  of  Pennsylvania's  Community 
Mental  Health  Services  Act". 

Now,  as  Congressman  PHood  knows.  I  don't 
often  criticize  the  Federal  Government,  but 
that  sentence  is  both  bureaucratic  and  in- 
accurate. The  new  Act  does  not  go  Into  effect 
until  July  Ist  of  this  ytar,  so  how  could  it 
affect  the  development  of  the  center?  Fur- 
thermore, I  know  that  It  has  probably  taken 
the  blood,  sweat  and  tears  of  thousands  of 
good  citizens  in  Luzerne  and  Wyoming  Coun- 
ties to  bring  this  extraordinary  center  Into 
reality. 

However,  the  foregoing  observation  leaves 
out  the  most  essential  Ingredient,  and  he  is 
here  tonight.  There  would  be  no  center  today 
in  Luzerne  and  Wyoming  Counties  but  for 
the  constant  and  prodding  Interest  of  Con- 
gressman Dan  Flood,  and  I  presume  the  same 
goes  for  your  projected  center  in  the  four 
county  area  where  we  meet  tonight.  P*urther- 
more,  I  know  of  many  regional  medical  pro- 
grams devoted  to  the  attack  on  heart  disease, 
cancer  and  stroke  which  would  not  have 
come  Into  being  here  in  Pennsylvania  but  for 
the  dedicated  work  of  this  truly  great  Con- 
gressman. 

Da.n  Flood,  as  you  know,  is  chairman  o( 
the  House  Appropriations  Subconunittee  on 
Labor-Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  his 
Jurisdiction  affects  the  welfare  of  practically 
every  family  In  this  country.  Week  in  and 
week  out,  he  presides  over  hearings  on  a  mas- 
sive 16  billion  dollar  budget.  I  wish  many  of 
you   iu    this    gathering   here    tonight    could 
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attend  aoras  of  Uhe  prolcmged  hearings  which 
Congressman  nood  conducts  before  he  takes 
a  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House.  These  heftr- 
ings  don't  make  the  headlines,  but  their  sub- 
ject matter  la  basic  to  the  strengthening  of 
this  democracy — aid  to  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education,  aid  to  higher  education, 
medical  research  against  the  major  kUIers 
and  crlpplers  of  our  time,  medical  education, 
poverty,  all  the  federal  welfare  programs, 
Medicare  and  Modicald,  construction  of  hos- 
pitals, regional  medical  programs,  compre- 
hensive health  planing,  scores  of  items  af- 
fecting the  working  man,  and  many  more  too 
numerous  to  Itemize  here. 

Next  Wednesday,  I  will  have  the  privilege 
of  appearing  again  before  Congressman  Flood 
and  his  committee  on  next  year's  budget  for 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health.  I 
can't  say  the  experience  Is  a  pure  and  un- 
alloyed Joy,  but  I  do  say  In  all  candor  and 
sincerity  that  those  of  tis  Interested  In  the 
mental  health  at  our  people  will  receive  a 
fair,  sympathetic  and  complete  hearing.  FVsr 
this,  we  are  always  grateful  to  your  superb 
Congressman,  Dan  Flood. 

Tour  impressive  citizen  effort  here  in 
Pennsylvania  for  Increased  coverage  of  men- 
tal Illness  in  health  Insxirance  plans  has 
electrified  the  nation.  This  was  not  done 
overnight:  It  was  the  culmination  of  more 
than  a  decade  of  effort  by  hundreds  of  citi- 
zen volunteers  organized  by  Pennsylvania 
Mental  Health.  The  National  Conference  on 
Health  Insurance  Coverage  of  Mental  Illness 
held  In  Pittsburgh  last  year,  which  I  was 
privileged  to  address,  has  been  the  most 
powerful  catalyst  in  getting  other  state  men- 
tal health  associations — even  Massachu- 
setts— to  pressure  for  coverage  of  mental  Ill- 
ness equal  to  that  given  physical  illness.  The 
tremendous  gains  in  the  contracta  of  the 
United  Steelworkers  of  America  covering  out- 
patient psychiatric  care  are  a  direct  result 
of  your  efforta. 

With  the  slow  up  in  federal  funding  due 
to  our  so-called  national  fiscal  emergency — 
the  Pentagon  Is  now  down  to  a  starvation 
budget  of  80  billion  dollars  to  preserve  the 
peace — it  is  all  the  more  vital  that  we  ex- 
plore all  existing  avenues  of  revenue  to  sup- 
port the  centers.  The  mandated  reduction  In 
federal  staffing  oontrlbutlons — many  of  your 
centers  are  now  down  to  46  percent  In  fed- 
eral matching  monies  and  can  look  forward 
bleakly  to  a  zsro  ct^itrlbutlon  two  years 
from  now — presents  additional  problems. 

This  Is  a  strange  country  we  live  In:  since 
1957,  we  have  guaranteed  the  states  90  per- 
cent In  federal  matching  money  for  the  con- 
struction of  highways,  but  for  human  wel- 
fare services,  suoh  as  centers  for  the  mentally 
111,  we  provide  no  contribution  after  61 
months.  Tou  said  it  all  very  well  In  an  edi- 
torial m  the  November.  1968  PMH  bulletin: 
"The  success  of  Pennsylvania's  Community 
Mental  Health  Center  Program  calls  for  con- 
tinuing expansion  of  insurance  coverage  to 
provide  a  stable  and  continuing  source  of  in- 
come to  these  centers." 

When  we  talk  about  increased  services  for 
the  mentally  IU.  Including  decent  salaries 
for  those  who  tender  to  them,  we  run  up 
against  the  persistent  myth  that  state  and 
local  taxation  has  reached  a  confiscatory  level 
and  no  further  increases  are  possible.  In  pre- 
vious talks  here  In  Pennsylvania,  I  devoted  a 
major  part  of  my  remarks  to  a  careful  docu- 
mentation of  the  essential  point  that  while 
state  taxes  have  risen,  there  has  been  an  even 
sharper  rise  in  the  real  Income  of  those  who 
pay  the  taxes. 

In  1967,  four  percent  of  our  Income  went 
to  state  taxes,  as  compared  to  3.7  percent  In 
1948.  In  other  words,  this  Is  an  "outrageous" 
rise  of  3/10  of  one  percent  In  19  years.  Taxes 
are  natui^lly  up — we  are  an  expanding  coun- 
try whose  people  are  demanding  more  public 
services,  but  their  salaries  and  Incomes  are 
up  too,  so  yoti  have  what  amounts  to  a 
stand-off. 


Apart  from  the  over- all  argument  about 
taxes,  it  Is  perfectly  clear  that  mental  health 
is  getting  a  decreasing  portion  of  the  state 
tax  dollar.  For  example,  10  years  ago  state 
mental  hospital  operating  expenditures  were 
about  3V3  percent  of  total  state  budgets. 
Last  year,  state  mental  hospitals  received 
only  2^  percent  of  the  state  tax  dollar. 

I  suppose  you  venerate  state  government 
here  in  the  Commonwealth,  but  I  have  Just 
reviewed  some  telling  figures  indicating  that 
you  don't  put  your  money  where  yoiir  heart 
Is.  I  won't  reclta  all  of  the  statistics  which 
demonstrate  conclusively  that  although  you 
are  18th  in  the  country  in  per  capita  p>er- 
sonal  Income,  you  are  down  near  the  bottom 
of  the  list  in  per  capita  expenditiu-es  to  sup- 
p>>rt  state  government.  In  1966,  the  last  year 
for  which  flgtires  are  available,  you  were  41st 
in  this  category,  placing  you  far  behind  Ala- 
bama and  Mississippi. 

Zeroing  in  on  the  subject  of  today's  ora- 
tion, 1966  figures  released  by  the  American 
Psychiatric  Association  show  that  you  spent 
20  cents  per  p>erson  for  community  mental 
health,  as  against  the  national  average  of  75 
cents  per  person  In  that  year.  Tou  have  un- 
doubtedly made  some  Improvement  In  this 
category  in  the  past  several  years,  but  then 
so  have  the  other  states;  for  example.  New 
Tork  State  currently  spends  over  $3  per 
capita  for  community  mental  health  pro- 
grams. 

Can  we  afford  this  leap  Into  the  future? 
According  to  a  recent  issue  of  The  Wall 
Street  Journal,  as  a  nation  we  achieved  a 
Gross  National  Product  of  close  to  $900  bil- 
lion last  year.  This  is  approximately  double 
our  Gross  National  Product  of  Just  a  decade 
ago.  and  even  when  the  GNP  is  adjusted  for 
infiation  and  Interpreted  In  1958  prices,  the 
current  GNP  Is  50  percent  higher  than  that 
of  a  decade  ago. 

Of  equal  significance  Is  the  fact  that  the 
per  capita  disposable  Income  of  Individuals 
today — adjusted  for  Inflationary  increases 
since  1958 — stands  at  approximately  $2,500, 
a  gain  of  36  percent  In  real  Income  In  a 
decade.  Total  personal  Income  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  Is  at  a  record  before-tax  rate  of 
$700  bllUon.  a  fantasUc  $60  billion  Increase 
over  the  level  Just  a  year  ago. 

These  figxires  are  quickly  translated  into 
spending  levels.  For  example,  last  year  th« 
American  people  spent  $20  billion  on  recrea- 
tion; $12  bilUon  for  alcohol  and  $7  bllUon  for 
tobkcco  tvoducta. 

Despite  these  various  and  persuasive  evi- 
dences of  Increasing  prosperity,  those  of  us 
who  worked  closely  with  the  Congress  last 
year  were  told  repeatedly  that  the  American 
economy  was  in  perilous  condition,  and  there- 
fore it  was  necessary  to  cut  all  such  "luxury" 
expenditures  as  those  for  health,  education 
and  welfare.  As  a  result,  the  budget  for  the 
National  Instituta  of  Mental  Health  was  cut 
by  close  to  $15  million,  the  budgeto  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  were  reduced. 
Federal  Aid  to  Education  was  slashed  sharply, 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  received 
Ita  usual  annual  cut,  and  so  on. 

That  very  same  Congress,  however,  sig- 
nificantly Increased  funds  for  highway  con- 
struction. Since  the  passage  of  the  original 
Federal  Highway  Act  of  1956,  providing  that 
the  federal  government  finance  90  percent  of 
the  cost  of  an  enlarged  interstate  highway 
system,  the  highway  program  has  been  one 
of  the  sacred  cows  of  the  Congress.  In  1956, 
the  goal  was  41.000  tMlditlonal  miles  of  inter- 
state highway:  the  cost  was  estimated  at  $27 
billion.  In  1961,  the  cost  estimate  was  raised 
to  $41  bilUon;  in  1965.  to  $47  blUion.  and 
in  the  Congresssional  debate  last  year,  the 
cost  estimate  escalated  to  $62  bUUon.  Think 
of  the  lashings  we  In  the  health  and  welfare 
field  would  have  received  from  the  Congress  if 
we  had  underestimated  costs  of  a  program 
by  thirty-five  billions  of  dollars  I 

To  put  It  mildly,  you  are  not  averse  to 
spending  monies  on  highways.  According  to 


official  VS.  Census  Bureau  figures  for  1967, 
you  spent  634  million  dollars  on  highways  in 
1967  as  comp>ared  to  227  million  dollars  for 
all  mental  health,  general  health,  hospital 
and  like  expenditures. 

Those  of  you  who  have  been  reading  the 
papers  lately  are  aware  of  the  severe  slashes 
in  domestic  programs  recommended  by  the 
new  Administration  in  Washington.  The 
sharpest  slashes — aggregating  more  than  a 
billion  dollars — are  projected  in  the  vital 
fields  of  health,  medical  research,  mental 
health,  education,  the  poverty  programs,  and 
the  Job  Corps. 

I  am  aware  of  the  rather  heated  debate 
going  on  currently  in  your  good  state  about 
the  need  for  more  revenues  to  finance  many 
of  the  human  services  I  have  been  talking 
about.  As  your  guest,  I  do  not  feel  it  proper 
for  me  to  comment  on  the  details  of  the  vari- 
ous tax  proposals  being  offered,  but  I  hope 
I  will  not  be  misunderstood  when,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  other  party,  I  offer  my  deepest 
gratitude  and  congratulations  to  Governor 
Shafer  for  the  courageous  manner  in  which 
he  has  faced  up  to  a  most  difficult  problem. 

Now  let  me  say  a  word  about  you  people 
in  the  mental  health  field  who  want  more 
money  for  psychiatric  services,  but  who  fre- 
quently are  not  exactly  in  the  front  lines 
when  it  comes  to  supporting  Increased  taxes. 
As  some  of  you  may  know,  over  the  years 
I  have  been  sharply  critical  of  many  state 
mental  health  associations  which  make 
grandiose  proposals  for  additional  services. 
but  do  not  feel  It  Incumbent  upon  them- 
selves to  propose  a  method  for  financing  these 
services.  I  find  such  an  attitude  intolerable 
and  unconscionable;  it  is  my  considered  con- 
viction that  If  you  people  in  the  field  of 
mental  health  here  in  Pennsylvania  do  not 
support  some  mechanism  for  the  obviously 
needed  additional  taxes,  then  your  program 
should  not  receive  one  dime  In  Increased  ex- 
penditures. I  make  this  statement  particu- 
larly because,  in  looking  through  the  last 
several  PMH  bulletins,  I  detect  a  certain  ti- 
midity and  lack  of  courage  In  facing  up  to  the 
financial  crisis  In  Pennsylvania. 

I  would  like  to  close  in  exactly  the  same 
mariner  as  I  did  almost  six  years  ago  to  the 
day  when  I  addressed  the  Tenth  Annual 
Meeting  of  Pennsylvania  Mental  Health  In 
Pltteburgh : 

In  his  magnificent  Inaugural  Address  in 
January.  1961.  our  late  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  told  us  that  the  road  would  not  be 
easy: 

"All  this  virlll  not  be  finished  in  the  first 
one  hundred  days.  Nor  will  it  be  finished  in 
the  first  one  thousand  days,  nor  in  the  life 
of  this  Administration,  nor  even  perhaps  in 
our  lifetime  on  this  planet.  But  let  us  be- 
gin." 

Here  in  Pennsylvania  and  throughout  this 
great  land,  let  us  continue. 


DELAYING  THE  INEVITABLE  TO 
PROLONG  THE  INTOLERABLE — 
TAX  REFORM  INSTEAD  OF  SUR- 
CHARGE 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  ) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  debate 
rages  on  extension  of  the  10-percent  sur- 
charge, which  adds  significant  weight  to 
burdens  already  borne  by  lower-  and 
middle-income  taxpayers.  Yet  we  are  re- 
quested to  vote  for  a  1-year  extension 
of  that  surcharge.  I  fall  to  find  either 
logic  or  justice  in  sacrificing  tax  reforia~ 
on  the  altar  of  the  surcharge.  ' 

Another  choice  is  immediately  avail- 
able to  Congress  in  the  form  of 
sweeping,  comprehensive  tax  reform, 
aimed  at  reUevlng  burdens  carried  by 
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the  majority  of  Americans.  It  la  a  fact 
that  comprehensive  tax  reform  would 
raise  as  much  revenue  for  the  Federal 
Government  as  the  unpopular  surcharge. 
All  that  Is  necessary  Is  for  Congress  to 
slam  shut  the  worst  of  the  existing  loop- 
holes in  our  unbalanced  tax  system,  and 
old  and  new  evils  disappear  down  the 
same  drain.  Few  would  weep.  Many 
would  cheer. 

We  have  examined  our  tax  structure 
and  found  It  wanting.  Certain  basic  evils 
are  so  well  known  already,  that  it  is  an 
exercise  in  futility  to  devote  further  de- 
bate to  them.  Time  has  been  exhausted 
and  eternity  encroached  upon  by  the 
debate.  Depletion  allowances,  capital 
gains,  and  several  other  gaping  loopholes 
can  be  closed.  Even  now  the  tax-writing 
committee  of  Congress  is  shaping  a  tax 
reform  measure  that  almost  all  Ameri- 
cans would  greet  with  hosannahs.  Why 
then,  do  we  tilt  at  the  windmill  of  sur- 
charge extension?  Why  do  we  delay  the 
inevitable  in  order  to  prolong  the  life  of 
the  iixiolerable?  Tauc  reform  delayed.  Is 
in  effect  tax  reform  denied. 

Daily  those  burdens  Imposed  upon  our 
taxpaying  public  grow.  To  inflation  and 
almost  unbearable  taxation  is  added  the 
recent  inexcusable  raise  in  our  prime 
interest  rate.  Prime  borrowers  will  pay 
8  ',2  percent.  The  average  American  seek- 
ing a  mortgage,  a  car,  or  funds  for  his 
children's  education  will  pay  far  more, 
as  we  all  know.  Tax  reform  is  his  only 
hope  for  relief,  unless  the  prime  inter- 
est rate  hike  is  rolled  back  by  Govern- 
ment action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  over  the  Nation  a  tax- 
payer's revolt  is  gathering  force  just  as  a 
tidal  wave  begins  far  out  at  sea.  Local 
and  county  tax  raises  and  school  bond 
Issues  are  falling  by  the  electoral  way- 
side like  leaves  In  autumn.  Local  tax  re- 
bellions are  cropping  up  everywhere. 
Such  pustules  on  our  body  politic  are 
warning  signs  of  popular  outcry  which 
will  shortly  escalate  to  an  overwhelming 
national  legislative  level.  We  caimot 
plead  deafness  to  or  Ignorance  of  this 
groundswell.  For  months  it  has  been  dis- 
tinctly audible  in  volume  and  undeniable 
in  the  logic  and  justice  of  its  arguments. 

If  our  choice  is  surcharge  extension  or 
tax  reform,  can  there  be  any  hesitation? 
Do  we  have  any  doubts?  Why  should  we 
waste  another  moment  on  or  sympathy 
for  these  few  among  us  who  daily  raid 
the  Treasury  at  expense  of  the  many? 
Shall  we  weep  for  oil  barons  and  their 
pitiful  27! 2 -percent  depletion  allowance? 
Or  for  the  head  of  a  household  trying  to 
make  ends  meet  and  educate  his  chil- 
dren. Do  we  hang  our  heads  in  sorrow 
over  poor  executives  and  millionaires  who 
utilize  capital  gains,  stock  options  and 
foundations  to  thumb  their  noses  at  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service?  Or  do  we  act 
to  aid  an  average  working  person  who 
labors  at  two  jobs  to  give  his  family  basic 
things?  Will  we  act  to  give  more  time  to 
those  few  who  earn  millions  and  pay  no 
tax  at  all?  Or  will  we  give  tax  relief  to 
the  working  wife,  single  person,  and 
older  workers  of  our  land? 

A  nation  Is  as  strong  as  its  institu- 
tions and  faith  of  the  majority  of  Its 
people  in  them.  Our  tax  system  now 
stands  compromised,  damned  twice  over 


by  the  compounding  evil  of  the  sur- 
charge. Our  people  labor  today  under  a 
groaning  weight  of  unfair  taxes.  We  have 
it  in  our  power  to  swiftly  alleviate  their 
burden.  I  opt  for  tax  reform,  and  to 
Gehenna  with  the  surcharge. 


CONGRESS  MUST  RECLAIM  ITS 
LOST  AUTHORITY  OVER  GOV- 
ERNMENT SPENDING 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Rkcoro.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
witnessed  yet  another  series  of  stunning 
revelations  on  abuses  of  funds  appro- 
priated for  Government  spending.  All 
other  contract  overnms  pale  before  the 
$4  billion  rlgure  on  Minuteman  in.  Were 
such  a  sum  made  available  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, many  programs  now  in  jeop- 
ardy would  revive  and  continue.  A  basic 
truth  stares  us  in  the  face,  and  we  should 
as  a  legislative  body,  come  to  grips  with 
it.  As  of  this  moment.  Congress  has  the 
right  to  appropriate  money  for  such  pro- 
grams, and  that  is  where  our  power  real- 
ly stops.  We  may  shriek  in  outrage  and 
investigate,  but  the  deed,  nevertheless,  is 
done. 

It  is  obvious  that  many  contracts,  par- 
ticularly in  the  defense  area,  do  not  bind 
anyone  to  perform  in  any  proper  man- 
ner. Massive  sums  are  distributed  in  un- 
certain amounts.  Product  specifications 
are  poorly  deflned.  Performance  require- 
ments are.  it  seems,  rarely  fixed.  Such 
behavior  is  almost  never  allowed  in  non- 
government contracts.  Our  free  enter- 
prise system  would  collapse  under  cor- 
porate bankruptcy  if  contracts  were 
made  this  way.  Why  then,  should  the 
U.S.  Government  allow  its  contracts,  in- 
volving billions,  to  be  made  and  carried 
forth  in  such  fashion? 

We  are  confronted  with  the  phenome- 
non of  major  changes  made  in  military 
contracts  by  telephone.  Other  changes 
are  made  verbally.  Still  others  are  insti- 
tuted by  contractor  initiative.  Perhaps  I 
am  terribly  old-fashioned,  but  I  was 
reared  In  a  school  of  business  that  de- 
manded strict  contractual  terms  and  to- 
the-letter  adherence  to  what  was  signed 
and  agreed  to. 

I  find  this  state  of  affairs  bordering 
on  nightmare  status.  All  this  has  tran- 
spired to  literally  throw  away  billions, 
and  to  call  it  inexcusable  and  intoler- 
able is  to  be  charitable.  Congress  has  it 
within  its  power  to  put  an  end  to  this 
shameful  state  of  national  affairs. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  legislative  branch 
of  Government  has  cumulatively  stood 
by  helplessly  as  its  power  and  preroga- 
tives seeped  away  to  an  ever-growing 
executive  branch.  Further,  individual 
Government  agencies  are  so  massive  as 
to  defy  legislative  investigation  and  con- 
trol. As  their  budgets  skyrocket,  their 
initiative  and  independent  action  in- 
creases, all  at  the  expense  of  the  money- 
appropriating  body,  the  Congress.  We 
must  redress  the  balance,  swiftly. 

The  President  possesses  an  executive 
tool  in  financial  operations  that  is  im- 
mediately and  totally  responsive  to  his 
wishes,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Scru- 
tinizing   and    criticizing    departmental 


budgetary  requests.  It  performs  admir- 
ably its  assigned  function,  and  has  done 
so  since  1921.  Congress  can  claim  no  such 
tool.  Yet  one  such  exists,  if  we  will  but 
grasp  and  put  it  to  work.  That  tool  is  the 
General  Accoimting  Office,  which  is  our 
Government's  accountant,  and  an  excel- 
lent one  at  that,  when  called  upon  to 
perform  such  a  task.  Its  recent  report  on 
military  overspending  in  construction  of 
facilities  in  Thailand  is.  but  the  most 
recent  excellent  result  of  its  effective 
performance  of  assigned  functions. 

Congress  must  set  up  an  automatic 
procedure  whereby  there  shall  be  no 
chance  of  repetition  of  these  fiscal  atroc- 
ities which  are  causing  such  national 
dismay.  In  light  of  inevitable  future 
massive  budgets  and  major  military 
projects  involving  longer  periods  of  time 
and  for  greater  sums  of  money,  action  on 
our  part  is  imperative. 

An  extragovernmental  agency  could 
not  delve  into  agencies  and  emerge  with 
appropriate  facts.  A  new  congressional 
committee  would  infringe  upon  existing 
prerogatives,  functions,  and  areas  of  the 
legislative  branch.  The  President  has 
wisely  restored  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
as  prime  overseer  of  defense  spending  on 
behalf  of  the  executive  branch.  It  Is  es- 
sential to  note  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  remains  primarily  responsive  to 
the  executive  branch.  Congress  remains 
bereft  of  a  watchdog  and  investigative 
agency  primarily  responsive  to  its  wishes 
on  a  full-time  basis.  One  agency  cannot 
serve  two  jealous  masters,  no  matter  how 
much  good  will  is  present. 

My  bill.  H.R.  11493,  the  Government 
Contract  Scrutiny  Act,  now  claims  156 
sponsors.  A  full  disclosure  measure  In 
the  Interests  of  fiscal  responsibility,  it 
would  restore  legislative  authority  in  this 
area.  Acting  automatically,  It  simply 
calls  for  GAO  auditing  suid  public  report 
to  Congress  on  all  Government  contracts 
which  Involve  cost  overruns  of  over  10 
percent  of  contract  price  or  late  delivery. 
Perhaps  a  further  arbitrary  contract  cost 
level  or  late  delivery  time  may  be  re- 
quired, but  the  principle  of  the  bill  con- 
tains the  germ  of  our  solution.  Further 
it  places  every  contractor  and  civil  serv- 
ant charged  with  negotiating,  overseeing, 
and  enforcing  these  contracts  on  notice 
that  the  "good  old  days"  are  over.  There 
Is  no  reason  why  every  Government  con- 
tract should  not  contain  an  agreed-upon 
sum  and  date  of  delivery.  By  giving  GAO 
such  authority  imder  congressional  man- 
date, we  shall  construct  an  ever-watch- 
ful, aware  Federal  accountant  who  can- 
not be  prevented  from  discovering  what 
is  causing  late  deliveries  or  major  cost 
overruns.  No  civil  servant  would  dare  sit 
on  a  contract,  not  enforce  Its  terms,  or 
conceal  Information  In  his  possession  on 
future  contracts,  such  as  has  been  the 
case  in  several  of  the  recent  outrages 
which  have  come  to  light.  He  would  vio- 
late Federal  law  by  such  an  act.  Any 
money  we  spend  on  GAO  to  equip  It  for 
such  an  enlarged  task  will  come  back  to 
the  Nation  a  millionfold. 

Congressional  outrage  and  repugnant 
national  reaction  is  growing,  universal, 
and  bipartisan.  Hindsight  is  20-20.  so 
acrimonious  placing  of  blame  on  a  par- 
tisan basis  is  futile.  We  have  it  in  our 
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power  to  prevent  future  outrages,  bal- 
ance governmental  powers,  checkrein 
Individual  agencies  and  restore  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility. This  is  said  and  my  measure 
is  put  forth  in  a  completely  bipartisan 
vein.  It  Is  neither  an  antimllltary  or 
antlbuslness  proposal. 

I  welcome  further  cosponsors  on  my 
measure  and  shall  continue  to  hold  it 
open  for  those  Members  who  wish  to 
join  me  In  It.  My  renewed  thanks  are 
extended  to  those  Members  of  the  House 
of  all  political  and  philosophical  per- 
suasions who  have  joined  me. 


CLAMPING  OF  LEGISLATIVE  RE- 
STRAINTS ON  FOREIGN  COMMIT- 
MENTS 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  dis- 
quieting indeed  to  note  that  American 
military  forces  engaged  In  joint  maneu- 
vers and  training  exercises  with  Spain, 
wherein  American  soldiers  played  the 
role  of  suppressors  of  domestic  rebellion. 
It  Is  my  imderstandlng  that  there  have 
been  at  least  two  major  exercises  of  this 
type  in  the  last  2  years. 

The  main  assumption  of  these  exer- 
cises was  that  the  "enemy"  were  anti- 
Franco  Spaniards,  rather  than  foreign 
invaders  thimderlng  across  the  border  in 
a  Korean- style  act  of  aggression.  It  Is 
also  evident  that  these  were  exercises 
carried  through  by  the  Initiative  of  our 
European  military  command.  Their  Im- 
pact, however.  Is  that  America  seems 
willing  to  help  Franco  put  down  internal 
resistance,  which  has  surfaced  In  Spain 
with  Increasing  frequency  in  the  last 
several  years.  Even  though  our  participa- 
tion does  not  represent  a  political  deci- 
sion by  our  Government,  the  political  Im- 
part of  our  participation  is  abundantly 
clear  to  all,  seemingly. 

Such  fresh  revelations  come  swiftly 
upon  the  heels  of  negotiations  we  have 
been  carrying  forth  with  Franco  or  re- 
newal of  the  agreement  which  allows 
the  United  States  to  maintain  a  series  of 
military  Installations  there.  Of  question- 
able military  value,  these  bases  formed 
the  basis  of  a  neat  attempt  by  Franco  to 
blackmail  our  Nation  into  paying  exor- 
bitantly for  his  continued  favor.  A  sordid 
act  by  Europe's  most  durable  Fascist,  en- 
tirely in  keeping  with  past  behavior  and 
character.  Hitler  would  have  been  im- 
mensely proud  of  his  protege.  A  pat  on 
the  head  would  have  been  In  order. 

Although  evils  inherent  In  dealings  and 
participation  with  this  regime  are  ob- 
vious, the  latest  news  is  damning  evi- 
dence that  the  procedure  of  executive 
agreement  has  been  abused.  Again  Con- 
gress has  been  bypassed.  Another  basic 
prerogative  it  thought  it  possessed  has 
been  abrogated,  and  actions  have  been 
carried  out  without  its  express  consent 
c:  agreement. 

It  seems  that  constitutionally  defined 
powers  of  various  branches  of  Govern- 
ment exist  only  to  be  trampled  upon  by 
the  executive  branch.  What  has  hap- 
pened to  national,  legislative,  and  civilian 
control  of  our  foreign  obligations?  How 
could  we  have  participated  in  acts  which 
have  the  effect  of  silently  advertising 
American  accession  to  foreign  policies 
most  Americans  abhor  and  which  Con- 


gress has  had  no  say  on?  How  dare  any 
military  command  commit  American 
military  forces  without  informing  ap- 
propriate American  civilian  authorities? 
Why  did  the  Department  of  State  not 
know?  Why  was  Congress  not  informed? 
Who  was  the  military  gentleman  who 
made  such  commitments  and  chose  not 
to  inform  civilian  authorities?  Do  mili- 
tary commanders  In  the  field  now  make 
foreign  policy?  Do  they  commit  Ameri- 
can troops  without  probing  for  authority 
or  discovering  what  the  political  impli- 
cations are?  Do  the  wishes  or  national 
legislature  of  the  American  people  carry 
no  mandate? 

This  Is  not  directed  at  the  present  ad- 
ministration, which  is  obviously  blame- 
less In  this  particular  matter,  as  the 
dates  of  these  events  show.  But  this  in- 
excusable happening  points  out  in  the 
clearest  terms  the  congressional  di- 
lemma. What  is  happening  to  the  sepa- 
ration of  powers  imder  the  Constitution? 
Are  American  Presidents  to  utilize  execu- 
tive agreements  to  make  p>olicy  and  com- 
mit us  overseas  with  major  unforseeable 
consequences?  We  have  the  horror  of  the 
Vietnam  war  as  exhibit  "A"  in  the  case 
against  Executive  orders  which  commit 
troops,  make  major  foreign  policy,  and 
change  history  disastrously  without  con- 
gressional consent.  Further,  once  the 
President  makes  an  executive  agreement 
and  we  are  committed.  It  seems  people  on 
the  spot  often  take  as  many  liberties 
with  resulting  authority  as  executive 
agreements  take  with  legislative  preroga- 
tives. 

Our  constitutional  balance  is  in  severe 
jeopardy.  The  Presidency  is  growing 
daily  In  power  at  expense  of  the  legis- 
lative branch.  Individual  Government 
agencies  and  civil  servants  grow  daily  in 
Independence  and  power  at  expense  of 
the  legislative  branch.  Everyone  gains, 
often  to  the  detriment  of  our  national 
interest.  Only  the  legislative  branch  loses 
necessary  power  and  prerogatives  in- 
tended to  serve  as  balance  weights.  When 
shall  it  stop? 

Congress  must  regain  its  constitution- 
ally assigned  power.  The  Executive  must 
insure  that  commanders  abroad  dare 
not  make  such  major  decisions  and  com- 
mitments without  consultation  and  In- 
forming of  appropriate  civilian  authority. 
In  both  executive  and  legislative.  The 
present  administration  has  inherited 
what  is  obviously  a  cumulative  problem, 
and  I  pray  it  will  deal  with  it  forth- 
rightly.  Most  of  all,  Congress  must  re- 
claim its  powers.  AH  the  laws  are  on  the 
books,  enshrined  in  our  most  basic  docu- 
ment. Do  we  have  backbones  like  choco- 
late eclairs? 

As  for  the  legislative  branch,  if  we  do 
not  act  to  redress  the  existing  imbalance. 
Congress  will  end  up  as  a  crippled  ap- 
pendage of  government,  with  the  power 
to  vote  money  and  little  else. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  PRIORITY 

(Mr.  WALDIE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  word 
"priorities"  lias  become  an  almost  per- 


manent part  of  the  legislative  lexicon  of 
late,  principally  because  of  the  crying 
needs  of  many  worthy  projects  which 
have  been  cut  short,  because  of  the  over- 
whelming financial  burdens  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam. 

Among  the  areas  suffering  from  this 
"priority  dilemma"  Is  that  of  education. 
In  this  day  and  age.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
to  me  almost  imthinkable  that  we  should 
have  to  drastically  curtail  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
education  of  our  greatest  hope  and 
most  irreplaceable  natural  resource — our 
children. 

Yet.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  exactly 
what  we  are  doing  today. 

Recently  Mr.  Boardman  W.  Moore, 
president  of  the  National  School  Boards 
Association  and  a  member  of  the  La- 
fayette. CaUf..  Board  of  Education,  re- 
ferred to  this  unhappy  problem  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  and  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare. 

I  would  like  to  submit  his  remarks  in 
the  Congressional  Record  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all  the  Members: 

Statement  on  Behalf  of  the  National 
School  Boards  Association 

(By  Mr.  Boardman  W.  Moore,  president.  Na- 
tional School  Boards  Association,  member. 
Lafayette.  Calif..  Board  of  Education,  on 
the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1970.  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Labor  and  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Committee  on  Appropriations,  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  Tuesday.  June  3. 
1969) 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee, my  name  is  Boardman  W.  Moore  and 
I  am  President  of  the  National  School  Boards 
Association  and  a  member  of  the  Lafayette, 
California  Board  of  Education.  Today.  I 
testify  on  behalf  of  the  National  School 
Boards  Association  in  support  of  increased 
Federal  financial  assistance  for  all  levels  of 
education. 

The  National  School  Boards  Association  is 
the  only  major  education  organization  repre- 
senting school  board  members.  Approxi- 
mately 84.000  of  the  nation's  school  trustees 
are  members.  These  people.  In  turn,  are 
responsible  for  the  education  of  more  than 
95  percent  of  all  the  nation's  public  school 
children. 

Currently  marking  its  twenty-eighth  year 
of  service,  NSBA  is  a  federation  of  state 
school  boards  associations  constituted  to 
strengthen  local  lay  control  of  education 
and  to  work  for  Improvement  of  education. 
Most  school  board  members,  like  yourselves, 
are  elected  public  officials. 

Association  policy  is  determined  at  the 
NSBA  annual  convention  by  a  Delegate  As- 
sembly made  up  of  official  representatives  of 
the  membership.  A  twenty-member  board  of 
directors  and  seven-member  executive  com- 
mittee representing  every  geographic  region 
of  the  nation  translate  policies  and  resolu- 
tions into  on-going  programs. 

One  of  these  resolutions  adopted  at  this 
year's  National  School  Boards  Association's 
Convention  reads  as  follows: 

FULL   FUNDINC    OF    CTTRRENT    PROGRAMS 

The    National    School    Boards   Association 
urges  that  Congress  and  the  President  im- 
mediately assign  higher  priority  for  federal     . 
support  of  public  education  by  fully  funding     j 
authorized  programs  for  federal  aid  to  public 
education. 

In  support  of  this  resolution,  may  I  offer  a 
few  brief  observations  on  several  Federal 
educational  progr&ms. 

The  disadvantaged  and  title  I  of  ESEA: 
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Cor*  cltl«8  oont*ln  the  highest  concentra- 
tions of  the  poor  »nd  educstlonally  deprived. 
There  Is  s  dire  necessity  for  provldlnf  com- 
pensatory education  for  the  children  from 
these  backgrounds.  Programs  aimed  at  up- 
grading these  educational  opportunities  are 
both  ex[>enslve  and  are  in  addition  to  the 
regular  educational  system.  At  the  same  time 
the  tax  base  of  these  cities  has  been  eroded. 
Medium  and  high  Income  families  have 
moved  from  the  cities,  more  and  more  In- 
dustry Is  decentralizing  its  operation.  On  top 
of  this,  the  cost  of  providing  necessary  city 
services,  often  called  municipal  overburden. 
Is  rising.  I  must  add  that  the  educational 
needs  of  the  disadvantaged  are  not  limited  to 
large  cities.  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  has  provided  some 
relief  but  this  relief  has  been  anything  but 
adequate.  The  program  was  poorly  funded  at 
first,  last  year  Its  appropriations  were  cut, 
and  inflation  has  eaten  up  all  of  the  Inter- 
vening Increases. 

The  National  Advisory  Council  on  the  Edu- 
cation of  Disadvantaged  Children  computed 
that  Title  I  should  be  funded  at  tl.O  billion 
for  It  to  equal  the  level  of  support  the  pro- 
gram received  during  Its  first  year  of  opera- 
tion. Tet.  the  budget  request  Is  only  |l.a  bll- 

UOB.     ■-• 

As  a  result,  successful  programs  have  had 
to  be  dropped.  For  example,  this  year  there 
will  be  no  summer  compensatory  education 
program  for  disadvantaged  children  In  Los 
Angelee  and  special  in-servlce  training  for 
teachers  of  the  disadvantaged  had  to  be  cur- 
tailed in  St.  Paul,  liinnesota. 

By  and  large.  Title  I  programs  have  proven 
to  be  successful  In  big  cities  and  small  com- 
munities. 

In  West  Bend,  Wisconsin  remedial  reading 
programs  In  the  summer  of  1967  have  result- 
ed In  a  mean  gain  of  five  months  In  terms  of 
reading  comprehension.  Similar  programs 
during  the  regxUar  school  year  showed  mean 
gains  from  seven  months,  to  one  year  nine 
months. 

In  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  children  from  pre- 
•ohool  programs  showed  a  marked  gain  In 
I.Q.  and  achievement  when  carefully  con- 
trolled testing  before  the  program  began  was 
measured  with  subsequent  tests. 

An  evaluation  of  pre-school  programs  la 
Champaign  Illinois  showed  significant  I.Q. 
gains  in  participating  students. 

Evaluations  are  more  than  raw  scores  com- 
puted by  educators  and  statisticians,  m  a 
teacher  In  Cotfeyvtlle,  Kansas  said,  "How  can 
you  tell  another  person  about  the  glow  on  a 
child's  face  as  he  reads  a  page  for  the  first 
time  without  a  mistake,  the  joy  of  seeing  a 
child's  attitude  change,  the  sharing  of  a 
confidence  with  a  child,  seeing  a  child  find  a 
friend  for  the  first  time,  discovering  a  pupil 
Is  volunteering  to  read  before  his  entire  class, 
providing  a  place  for  a  child  to  release  his 
fears  and  frustrations,  and  seeing  a  smile  on 
a  child's  face  as  he  enters  the  special  reading 
room." 

Vocational  education:  We  cannot  afford  to 
Ignore  the  training  needs  of  youth  and  adults 
with  less  than  a  high  school  education.  Of 
the  26  million  young  people  who  enter  the 
labor  force  within  the  next  decade,  three  out 
of  ten  will  be  high  school  dropouts.  Even 
those  who  finish  high  school  will  have  a  diffi- 
cult time  obtaining  gainful  emplo3rment  un- 
less they  poasees  some  salable  skill.  Today, 
only  fourteen  percent  of  our  high  school  chil- 
dren are  receiving  occupational  training.  This 
means  that  over  fifty  percent  of  our  students 
who  leave  school  or  graduate  from  high  school 
each  year  and  do  not  go  on  to  college  have 
had  little  or  no  preparation  for  the  world  of 
work. 

Expansion  of  our  vocational  education 
program  is  essential  and  long  overdue,  par- 
ticularly for  our  young  people  who  do  not 
complete  college  and  thus  need  to  be  able  to 
participate  In  vocational  and  technical  edu- 
cation programs  In  order  to  prepare  for  pro- 


ductlTe  role*  In  society.  The  problems  they 
face  In  finding  Jobs  are  lll\istrated  by  the 
fact  that  the  highest  single  group  of  unem- 
ployed In  our  nation  Is  our  youth — 33  per- 
cent of  the  white  males  between  18  and  19 
are  unemployed.  The  unemployment  rate  Is 
much  higher  among  youths  In  disadvan- 
taged and  minority  groups,  both  In  rural 
areas  and  the  urban  ghetto,  and  may  reach 
35  percent. 

Federal  Impact  Aid— PI..  815  and  874: 
The  National  School  Boards  Association 
strongly  endorses  the  concept  of  In  lieu  of 
tax  payments  to  local  school  districts  which 
have  been  impacted  by  the  presence  of  a 
Federal  Installation  or  establishment. 

Many  school  districts  cannot  operate  with- 
out PX..  874  assistance.  On  May  1  and  2,  the 
Honolulu.  Hawaii  newspapers  carried  articles 
that  a  severe  school  fund  crisis  ezibted  If 
PL.  874  funds  were  cut  and  there  was  seri- 
ous discussion  of  refusing  all  Impacted  aid 
assistance  and  abandoning  thirteen  public 
schools  on  military  bases.  The  education  of 
some  17.800  children  would  then  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Federal  Government.  Ha- 
waii spends  $630  per  child  annually  educat- 
ing federally-connected  children  and  receives 
only  about  9325  from  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment. 

Of  late  there  have  been  comments  about 
some  Inequities  within  these  programs.  If 
there  are  inequities,  then  carefully  thought- 
out  and  corrective  legislation  ahoiild  be  en- 
acted. Such  legislation  might  be  baaed  on 
the  stvidy  of  Impacted  aid  prog^ms  which 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  has  contracted 
to  the  Battelle  Memorial  Institute  in  Coltun- 
bus,  Ohio.  In  the  Interim,  we  oppoae  any 
acrofli  the  board  cuts  which  would  Injure 
all  and  correct  none  of  the  Inequities. 

Finally,  most  school  districts  make  budget 
determinations  In  March  or  April  each  year 
for  the  ensuing  September.  The  budgets,  In- 
cluding estimated  revenues  and  expenditures 
for  the  next  school  year,  have  already  been 
approved.  Next  fall's  teachers  are  hired  by 
June  1.  Proper  planning  and  administration 
of  local  schools  cannot  be  accomplished  if 
school  boardk  are  continually  forced  to  make 
adjustments  because  of  the  fluctuations  of 
Federal  appropriations.  Lately  these  have 
taken  place  In  the  fall  sometimes  eight 
months  after  school  budgets  have  been  set 
and  several  months  after  school  has  begun. 
A  severe  cut  In  Impacted  aid  at  this  late 
stage  can  only  play  havoc  with  fechool 
budgets  and  plans. 

Higher  education  facilities:  The  National 
School  Boards  Association  has  within  Ita  alls- 
pices a  Council  of  Community  College 
Boards  which  Is  very  concerned  over  the 
severe  cuts  in  Federal  construction 
assistance. 

Conununlty  colleges  and  public  technical 
Institutes  repreaent  one  of  the  fastest  grow- 
ing areas  In  higher  education.  Community 
colleges  are  tailor  made  for  the  job  of  ex- 
tending and  expanding  education  beyond 
high  school.  Their  curricula  Is  designed  to 
meet  community  needs  both  with  respect  to 
accredited  higher  education  programs  and 
needed  advance  vocational  and  technical 
education  programs.  There  are  V/2  million 
degree  credit  students  at  these  institutions 
and  they  repreeent  one-third  of  all  freshmen 
and  sophomore  students  In  institutions  of 
higher  education.  Sixty-eight  percent  of  all 
public  junior  colleges  offer  vocational  tech- 
nical education.  According  to  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  data,  funds  available  for  com- 
munity college  construction  met  only  fifty- 
nine  percent  of  the  eligible  requests  in  FT 
1966;  sixty-one  percent  In  FT  1967;  and, 
thlrty-slx  percent  In  FT  1968.  Only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  request  for  FT  1969  will  be  met. 

The  need  is  not  limited  to  community 
college  construction.  When  we  compare  min- 
imum standards  of  a  facility  with  enroll- 
ments, we  find  that  this  year  there  will  be 
a  gap  of  135.9  million  square  feet  of  aca- 


demic space  or  33  square  feet  per  full  time 
pupil.  It  makes  little  sense  for  this  iMt>gram 
to  be  funded  at  four  percent  of  its  au- 
thorization. 

Educational  training — EDPA:  An  adequate 
well-trained  teaching  staff  Is  absolutely 
necessary  to  Insure  the  equality  of  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  all  cbllidren  and  to 
assure  the  success  of  the  educational  pro- 
grams   which    are    In    operation. 

It  has  been  verified  that  of  the  outward 
characteristics  of  schools — facilities,  pro- 
grams, and  teacher  staff — teacher  quality 
has  the  greatest  effect  upon  pupil  achieve- 
ment especially  where  Increased  achieve- 
ment is  most  needed,  among  the  education- 
ally disadvantaged. 

Tet  this  year  about  108,000  fuU  time 
teachers  who  Instruct  an  estimated  3.5 
million  pupils  do  not  meet  state  or  local 
certification  standards.  Very  few  properly 
certified  teachers  have  had  the  additional 
training  necessary  to  teach  the  disadvantaged 
and  any  business  which  has  two  million  pro- 
fessional employees  (the  number  of  teachers 
In  the  United  States)  must  have  a  properly 
financed  system  of  Instructing  these  persons 
on  new  developments,  discoveries,  and 
knowledge.  In  short,  skills  must  be  upgraded 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  times. 

Financing  education:  Public  education  is 
an  enormous  nationwide  btislneas.  The  only 
bigger  business  Is  national  defense.  There 
were  45  million  children  enrolled  in  our 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  last 
fall^an  increase  of  over  one  million  chil- 
dren over  the  previous  year.  There  are  two 
million  teachers  in  those  schools  earning  an 
average  of  97900  per  year — an  increase  of 
nearly  9600  over  the  previous  year.  Total  ex- 
penditures for  public  schools  will  exceed 
935  billion  up  from  the  previous  year.  The 
average  expenditure  per  pupil  In  the  school 
year  1968-69  will  be  approximately  9896  as 
compared  with  9623  for  the  school  year 
1967-68. 

With  our  nationwide  concern  for  education 
and  dependence  upon  It  to  solve  economic 
and  social  problems.  It  seems  ironic  that  the 
national  commitment  to  support  public  edu- 
cation falls  most  heavily  upon  the  local 
property  owner  and  least  upon  a  true  meastire 
of  wealth — lnc<Hne.  Property  tax  Is  a  poor 
measure  of  ability  to  pay,  and.  In  fact.  Is  a 
confiscatory  burden  on  some,  such  as  the 
aged  or  those  with  fixed  low  Incomes  who  do 
not  have  the  ability  to  pay. 

Kven  with  the  Inequitable  tax  policy. 
American  support  of  education  Is  astotind- 
Ing.  When  comparing  total  educational  ex- 
penditure with  our  gross  national  product, 
the  percentage  of  support  for  education  has 
Increased  1.8  percent  in  1943  to  an  estimated 
6.9  percent  In  1967. 

The  Federal  contribution  to  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  has  not 
shown  this  same  degree  of  Increased  support. 
In  Fiscal  Tear  1966  only  seven  percent  of  the 
nationwide  expenditures  for  public  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  came  from  the 
Federal  government;  in  FT  1967  the  figure 
rose  to  7.1  percent;  In  FT  1968  to  7.3  percent; 
and  m  F7  1969,  the  Federal  contribution 
dropped  back  to  7.1  percent. 

Gentlemen,  something  Is  wrong  with  our 
priority  system  of  allocating  Federal  funds 
when —  ? 

Demands  are  made  on  education  to  solve 
theae  nationwide  social  and  economic  pr6b- 
lems  and  only  seven  percent  of  the  support 
of  public  schools  is  furnished  by  the  Federal 
government. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  spends  less 
than  94  billion  a  year  for  education  and  the 
Depar'jnent  of  Etefense  q>ends  940  billion 
for  defense  exclusive  of  Special  Support  for 
Southeast  Asia  which  Is  another  929  billion. 
In  spite  of  this  existing  Imbalance,  the  FT 
1970  budget  request  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  Is  increased  by  92  billion  and  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  programs  are  cut 
•455  million. 
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Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare spends  928  billion  for  programs  for  the 
aged  and  only  98  bllUon  for  children  and 
youth. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  measuring 
priorities  there  Is  an  important  economic 
difference  between  funds  spent  for  education 
and  most  other  spending  programs.  Educa- 
tion Is  an  investment  that  more  than  pays 
for  Itself  in  Increased  productivity  and  in- 
come. This  economic  Impact  on  our  nation 
is  demonstrated  In  the  relationship  between 
education  and  income.  Those  with  less  than 
an  8th  grade  education  can  expect  to  earn 
9189.000  in  their  lifetime;  high  school  gradu- 
ates 9341,000;  and  those  with  five  or  more 
years  of  college  9587,000. 

The  priority  system  wherein  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
the  U.S.  Offioe  of  Education  figures  Its  budget 
Is  also  confusing — 

After  Secretary  Finch  testified  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  In 
favor  of  merging  a  number  of  programs  to 
make  It  easier  for  state  and  local  school 
systems  to  obtain  use  of  Federal  assistance, 
the  budget  for  most  of  these  merged  pro- 
grams was  dropped  to  zero. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  budget  request 
for  Title  in  of  ESEA— the  "ntle  which  was  de- 
signed In  part  to  foster  Innovation  in  our 
schools  was  dropped  from  9165.8  million  to 
91 16.3  million;  at  the  same  time  a  budget  re- 
quest was  made  to  Increase  the  Cooperative 
Research  Act  by  925  million  to  develop  ex- 
perimental schools.  The  only  difference  be- 
tween the  two  programs  Is  that  ESEA  is  ad- 
ministered through  the  states  and  the  Co- 
operative Research  Act  Is  administered  di- 
rectly by  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 
In  conclusion.  Gentlemen,  I  wish  to  stress 
one  Important  point  to  my  presentation.  The 
programs  described  In  this  statement  are 
Illustrative  of  the  general  needs  of  education. 
The  need,  however,  exists  at  all  levels  of  edu- 
cation. The  National  School  Boards  Associa- 
tion wants  the  Federal  government  to  in- 
crease Its  current  commitment  to  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  progframs.  Increases  In  one 
educational  program  must  not  be  made  at 
the  expense  of  another.  Our  resolution  calls 
for  full  funding,  not  substitute  funding. 
Thank  youj 


A  CALM  LOOK  AT  SEX  EDUCATION 

(Mr.  WALDIE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
hear  more  and  more  of  the  controversy 
about  sex  education  in  our  schools. 
There  is  bitter  argument  over  who  is  to 
instruct  and  what  is  to  be  discussed  in 
the  interest  of  teaching  our  children 
about  reproduction  and  sex. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Meg  Gwynne,  of 
Alamo.  Calif.,  sent  me  a  most  interesting 
letter  on  this  subject  and  included  a 
letter  which  was  distributed  to  each 
member  of  a  fifth  grade  class  by  their 
teacher  following  a  studj-  of  heredity  and 
sex  education. 

I  would  like  to  submit  this  letter  from 
Mrs.  Kirby  to  her  students  at  Rancho 
Romero  School  in  Alamo  for  inclusion 
in  the  CoNctEssioNAL  Record  so  that  all 
Members  may  share  in  one  teacher's  in- 
sights and  wisdom: 

Jtmx  13,  1966. 
Dear  Boys  ant  Girls: 

We  have  treated  our  heredity  unit  from  a 
scientific  approach.  However,  marriage  is  not 
Just  reproduction,  nor  is  reproduction  Just 


science.  Therefore,  I  am  adding  a  last  note  to 
our  work.  I  hope  you'll  realize  that  I  must 
write  this  because  I  care  so  very  much  about 
you.  Keep  my  letter  with  the  notebook.  Add 
to  the  folder  occasionally.  If  you  start  to 
think  about  these  matters  now,  you  will  all 
be  "practiced  thinkers"  by  the  time  you  need 
to  worry  about  controlling  biological  drives. 
First  of  all,  your  particular  religious  be- 
liefs will  help  mold  your  opinions  and  guide 
your  actions.  Even  If  your  family  does  not 
belong  to  a  church  group,  you  do  respect 
human  life.  Tou  want  to  be  counted  among 
the  Intelligent,  reasoning,  civilized  members 
of  the  human  race.  Look  around!  Look  care- 
fully! Decide  what  you  want  from  life.  Decide 
what  kind  of  a  person  you'd  like  to  be. 

Remember  that  while  your  biological  In- 
heritance determines  a  definite  pattern  of 
development,  plus  certain  traits  and  proc- 
esses, you  also  have  ability  to  think  and 
make  choices. 

People  must  eat.  for  example,  but  they 
don't  have  to  satisfy  that  need  by  using 
dog-like  table  manners!  Neither  will  you 
need  to  satisfy  your  adolescent  sexual  urges 
lustfully  or  immediately! 

Last  Friday  I  told  you  that  the  basic  sex 
drive  is  selfish — normal,  but  selfish.  Only 
after  you  have  known  many  people,  experi- 
enced many  activities,  read  many  kinds  of 
books,  and  thought  hours  and  hours  of  quiet 
thoughts  will  you  be  ready  to  give  enough 
love  to  start  a  home  of  your  own. 

If  you  wait  patiently,  your  own  oppor- 
tunity for  giving  and  receiving  real  love  will 
come.  That  kind  of  love  will  mean  sharing 
all  the  aspects  of  life — a  home,  work,  serv- 
ice to  others,  problems,  fun,  Joy,  plans,  dis- 
appointments, children  .  .  .  and  sex.  This  wav 
of  sex.  though.  Is  often  called  lovemaklng, 
and  m  a  good  marriage  It  Is  truly  an  ex- 
pression of  love  between  the  husband  and 
wife.  Physical  loving  Is  only  one  of  several 
kinds  of  communication  between  lovers. 

It  Is  possible  to  know  many  biological 
facts  and  yet  be  a  ix)or  husband  or  wife.  It 
Is  equally  possible  to  know  nothing  about 
genes  and  chromosomes  and  yet  be  a  warm, 
considerate,  loving  person.  We  can  study 
reproduction  in  school,  but  I  can't  really  tell 
you  about  the  magic,  the  mystery,  the  won- 
der, the  satisfaction,  the  Joy  of  sharing  life 
and  "making  love"  with  your  own  beloved. 
But,  If  you  trust  me  enough  to  take  my 
suggestions,  I  can  help  you  grow  up  more 
easily,  so  that  you,  too,  may  someday  ex- 
perience this  complete  Joy. 

1.  Start  right  now  talking  things  over  vrith 
your  parents. 

2.  If  you  have  a  question,  find  out  true 
facts.  If  you  have  a  problem,  get  reliable 
help. 

3.  Be  a  good  observer.  Try  to  see  what 
makes  happy  homes.  Try  to  see  what  Is  real, 
not  what  is  shown  on  television  commercials ! 

4.  Keep  busy  with  many  different  kinds  of 
activities — church,  school,  scouting,  sports, 
reading,  music,  art,  chores  at  home. 

5.  Stay  with  groups  until  you  are  In  your 
late  teens,  avoid  going  steady! 

6.  Keep  working  on  self-control  in  all  areas 
of  behavior. 

7.  Study!  Set  some  realistic  goals  for  your 
future  and  work  to  achieve  them. 

8.  Try  to  develop  your  complete  self — 
mental,  spiritual,  emotional.  Be  the  best  per- 
son you  can  be. 

9.  Maintain  respect  for  all  life,  for  human 
life,  for  your  family  and  friends  and  for 
yourself. 

10.  Respect  the  right  of  personal  privacy 
for  others  and  for  yoiu-self. 

Tou  have  been  a  wonderful  group.  I'm 
really  ready  to  burst  with  pride  over  your  new 
attitudes  toward  the  miracles  of  life!  Keep 
that  attitude  of  wonder  and  thankfulness 
strong.  And  above  all:  Think  first! 
Good  luck. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  KntBT. 


TEACHING  IN  VIETNAM 


(Mr.  WALDIE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
much  debate  is  being  centered  on  the 
number  of  troops  which  will  be  with- 
drawn from  South  Vietnam  and  the 
time  of  the  withdrawal,  not  too  much 
thought  has  been  given  to  the  state  of 
the  Vietnamese  [>eople  once  our  troops 
have  left. 

Many  of  our  men  in  the  Armed  Forces 
have  given  considerable  thought  to  that 
consideration.  Among  them,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  Sp4c.  Leonard  C.  Foreman, 
son  of  Mrs.  Jean  S.  Foreman  of  Rich- 
mond, Calif. 

Specialist  Foreman  has  been  teach- 
ing English  several  times  a  week  in  a 
South  Vietnamese  school  in  his  spare 
time.  His  mother  forwarded  a  letter  sent 
by  a  fellow  teacher,  Sister  Beatrice,  in 
which  his  efforts  are  described.  I  would 
like  to  include  that  letter  in  the  Record 
for  the  benefit  of  all  the  Members: 

^  Banmethust. 

May  5.1969. 

Dear  Mrs.  Foreman:  I  have  wished  to  be 
able  to  write  to  you  for  a  long  time  but  I 
only  can  realize  my  desire  today. 

Thank  you  a  lot  for  sending  me  the  book 
and  the  two  frame  works  with  the  Christ 
and  Mary.  They  are  very  beautiful. 

Mr.  Leonard  Foreman  often  talks  with  me 
about  you.  How  much  I  would  like  to  make 
your  acquaintance.  I  have  known  Mr.  Leon- 
ard Foreman  for  almost  ten  months  when 
he  just  arrived  at  Banmethust.  He  Is  one 
best  friend  of  mine  and  he  helps  me  a  lot 
for  teaching  English  to  my  students.  He  is 
a  very  good  man  and  needless  to  say.  I  like 
him  as  I  like  my  younger  brother.  Everyday 
I  pray  God  to  keep  him  safe  until  he  will 
leave  Vietnam.  He  comes  to  our  school  for 
teaching  three  times  a  week,  two  hours  each 
time.  As  1  have  seen,  he  likes  the  students 
and  these  ones  like  him  too. 

I  feel  that,  what  he  is  doing  in  our  coun- 
try and  in  our  school  helps  greatly  to 
strengthen  the  friendship  between  our  two 
countries.  I  also  thank  you  for  you  have  ac- 
cepted the  sacrifice  to  be  separated  from 
him  and  let  him  come  to  Vietnam.  May  God 
bless  our  common  struggle  and  bring  peace 
to  us. 

Good  bye  for  now  dear  Mrs.  Foreman  and 
May  God   bless  you. 

Sister  Beatrice. 


THE  REALITIES  OF  ABM 

(Mr.  WALDIE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently 
received  a  letter  from  a  constituent,  Mr. 
Oliver  A.  Baer  of  El  Cerrito.  Calif.,  which 
includes  a  most  cogent  analysis  of  the 
realities  of  the  threat  of  missile  attack 
and  defense  from  such  an  attack. 

I  should  like  to  submit  Mr.  Baer's  let- 
ter for  the  consideration  of  all  the 
Members : 

El  Cerrito.  Calif.. 

May  21.  1969. 
Mr.  Jerome  Waldie, 
House  Office  Building, 
Wasliington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mk.  Waldie:  Thanks  for  your  views 
on  the  ABM  System,  etc.,  but  it  seems  that 
you   and   the   other   sensible   congressmen. 
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pubU«h«n,  eolumnlata,  etc.,  ar*  stlU  qult« 
remiss  In  not  InXormlng  tha  public  of  th* 
biggest  red  berrlng  of  *U  being  dr»gged  In 
front  of  tbem — the  Idea  th*t  any  attkcker 
would  use  ICBMs  against  tbe  United  Statss. 
Consider  tbe  following: 

1.  Because  ICBMs  can  be  tracked,  tbe  at- 
tacking sites  can  be  Immediately  located  and 
Identified.  Tbls  is  sheer  suicide  for  the  at- 
tacker. 

2.  Much  more  effective  attacking  methods 
are  available — and  right  now,  rather  than 
speculation  as  to  what  will  or  will  not  be 
available  in  1»76.  Right  now  a  fleet  at  18 
or  30  mlaslle  ships,  disguised  as  tankers, 
freighters,  or  trawlers,  coiiid  sail  to  20  or 
30  miles  from  all  the  major  ports  on  both 
coasts  and  wipe  them  out  in  one  attack; 
and  maybe  even  get  away  In  the  confusion 
•o  that  tbe  attacking  nation  could  not  be 
Identified. 

3.  Think  ot  the  expense,  lead  time,  plan- 
ning, and  possible  ineffective  result  that 
faces  anjr  potential  attacker  (China,  e.g.)  in 
the  development  of  an  ICBM  system  made 
for  the  express  purpose  of  attacking  tbe 
United  States.  And  especially  when  they 
knoiw  that  they  would  get  wiped  out  in 
retaliattoM  If  they  used  it?  Ridiculous. 

JA  SMB*  that  our  beat  bet  is  to  start  con- 
ducting a  foreign  policy  of  such  a  character 
that  foreign  nations  will  not  want  to  shoot 
missiles  of  any  kind  at  us. 
Very  truly  yours, 

OLTvxa  A.  Bax*. 


MIAMI'S  FEDERAL  NARCOTICS 
FIOHTERS— PART  H 

(Mr.  PASCBjL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Blr.  Speaker,  on  May  5. 
1968,  I  reported  on  the  contribution  that 
the  Miami  field  office  of  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  was 
making  as  its  share  of  the  Qovemment's 
efTort  to  curb  the  traffic  in  narcotics  and 
dangerous  drugs,  a  major  concern  to  our 
Nation.  Today,  I  would  like  to  note  some 
of  the  achicTements  of  the  Bureau  of 
Customs'  office  in  the  south  Florida  area 
In  coping  with  the  same  problem. 

The  Customs  Bureau  is  the  oldest  en- 
forc«nent  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. It  began  operations  in  what  is  now 
the  State  of  Florida  when  it  was  still  a 
territory. 

Many  Members  have  seen  the  recent 
press  accounts  of  the  seizure  of  14 '2 
pounds  of  cocaine  and  2  ounces  of  heroin 
made  at  the  Miami,  Fla..  International 
Airport  by  a  Treasury  customs  o£Qcer. 
This  large  seiziire  of  hard  narcotics 
points  up  the  kind  of  job  being  done  by 
the  Bureau  of  Customs  in  its  attempts 
to  stem  the  flow  of  narcotics  Into  the 
United  States.  The  two  carriers  of  the 
cocaine  and  heroin  were  arrested,  as  were 
five  other  persons  in  this  case. 

I  have  been  informed  that  in  the  10- 
month  period  from  July  1,  1968,  to 
April  10.  1969,  a  total  of  over  69  pounds 
of  hard  narcotics  were  seized  by  Treasury 
customs  ofiQcials  at  Miami.  This  is  in 
addition  to  the  141/2  pounds  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned.  According  to  the  infor- 
mation made  available  to  me,  most  of 
these  seizures  were  of  cocaine,  with  only 
a  few  ounces  of  heroin,  and  most  of  it 
arrived  in  Miami  from  South  America. 

Additionally,  over  189  pounds  of  mari- 
huana were  seized  during  this  same  10- 


month  period.  All  of  the  seizures — co- 
caine, heroin,  and  marlhuan*— were 
made  by  Treasury  customs  agents,  in- 
spectors, and  port  investigators. 

From  July  1.  1968,  to  AprU  30,  1969, 
there  were  51  arrests  made  by  the  cus- 
toms service  in  Miami  in  narcotic  and 
and  marihuana  cases,  plus  16  cases 
that  were  turned  over  to  other  enforce- 
ment agencies. 

As  evidence  of  the  overall  effective- 
ness of  the  efforts  of  the  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms, it  is  noted  that  its  personnel  last 
year  seized  70,210  pounds  of  mari- 
huana— more  than  35  tons — 246  poimds 
of  heroin,  115  pounds  of  other  narcotics 
which  includes  98  pounds  of  cocaine,  ap- 
proximately 4  million  5-graln  units  of 
dangerous  drugs,  and  191  pounds  of 
hashish.  Customs  conducted  a  total  of 
9.374  narcotic  smuggling  investiga- 
tions and  made  4,343  arrests;  obtained 
1.316  convictions,  and  1,164  defendants 
were  rdeased  to  other  agencies.  Includ- 
ing State  and  local  police,  for  prosecu- 
tions. The  results  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  are  surpassing  those  of  last  year. 

The  House  Oovemment  Operations 
Subcommittee  on  Legal  and  Monetary 
Affairs  has  oversight  jurisdiction  over 
Customs  Bureau  operations.  As  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  wlilch  has 
been  conducting  a  study  of  the  Federal 
effort  against  organized  crime,  I  have 
directed  much  attention  to  the  very  seri- 
ous narcotics  and  drug  abuse  problem,  as 
it  stems  from  the  operations  of  orga- 
nized crime.  The  subcommittee  has  held 
hearings  at  which  Customs  Bureau  re- 
lated its  operations  against  organized 
crime  activities  Involved  in  the  smug- 
gling of  narcotics,  marihuana,  and  dan- 
gerous drugs.  The  alltime  highs  in  seiz- 
ures and  arrests  made  by  the  Bureau 
reflect  a  tremendous  increase  in  ssmdl- 
cated  crime's  activities  in  these  areas. 

In  every  task  force  that  is  set  up,  by 
the  Organized  Crime  and  Racketeering 
Section  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
Customs  is  included  &s  an  active  partici- 
pant. It  is  a  part  of  the  OCRS  task  force 
now  operatiiig  in  the  Miami  area. 

As  I  have  said  before,  we  need  to  do 
everything  possible  to  solve  the  dan- 
gerous drug  problem,  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  cutting  off  supply  at  the 
source  and  in  educating  potential  users 
of  the  dangers  involved.  Legislation  that 
is  directed  to  these  ends,  to  strengthen 
laws,  to  increase  appropriations  and  the 
numbers  of  personnel  engaged  In  the 
fight  has  had,  and  will  continue  to  have, 
my  full  support. 


CAN  THEY  HIT  BACK? 

<Mr.  HUNGATE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include 
today  an  article  from  Punch,  dated  May 
28.  1969,  enUUed  "Can  They  Hit  Back?": 
Can  Thxt  Hit  Back? 

Primarily  intended  for  politicians,  the 
Manual  does  not  overlook  other  areas  in 
which  fruit,  fish  and  four-lettw  words  are 
now  being  thrown  from  the  floor.  Among 
recent  headlines  quoted  in  the  Introduction 
are  the  following : 

"Aldermen    Pace    'Barrage'    of    Oarbage," 


"Headmaster  Apologises  at  Ounpoint."  "MP 
■Comfortable'  After  Student  Coshing,"  "Se- 
lect Committee  Bound  and  Gagged,"  "Scouts 
Drag  Vicar  Prom  Pulpit." 

Other  reports  are  given  In  full.  For  ex- 
ample: 

"THE    OOLSBN    SHOT 

"While  a  judge  was  passing  sentence  at 
Lincoln  Assizes  yesterday  his  wig  was  set  on 
fire  by  a  flaming  arrow  from  the  defendant's 
fiancee.  Officials  jammed  a  bucket  of  water 
over  the  judge's  head,  which  had  to  be  freed 
during  a  short  adjournment.  Resuming,  the 
judge  remarked  on  the  undesirable  influence 
of  TV  Westerns,  and  said  that  the  i»1soner 
could  appeal.  There  was  no  need  for  sym- 
pathisers to  fire  blazing  arrows  at  the  Court." 

COMPUkCKNCT 

''We  have  heard  plenty,"  continues  the  pre- 
amble, "about  the  permissive  society:  but 
what  of  the  submissive  society?"  A  poll 
among  300  victims  of  audience  attack  showed 
that  only  one  had  been  critical  of  Insults  or 
Injuries  received  (a  Sandhurst  lecturer  whose 
notes  were  booby-trapped).  Typical  of  the 
general  complacency  was  the  case  of  the 
Ministry  of  Health  inspector,  tied  up  by  a 
town  meeting  and  pushed  into  a  main  drain. 
He  told  a  passer-by  twelve  hours  later:  "They 
have  a  right  to  their  opinion." 

The  main  body  of  the  Manual  is  In  bandy 
question  and  answer  form. 

Q.  Has  purely  verbal  expertise  with  heck- 
lers had  Its  day? 

A.  In  tbe  Gladstonlan  sense,  yes.  Tbe 
clever  answer  from  the  platform  Is  orowned 
out  by  cheers  for  the  questioner,  and  the 
usvial  chant  of  "••••  off!"  But  the  speaker 
with  a  properly  researched  vocabulary  of 
abuse    can    often    slog    it    out    "••••"    for 

"* with  the  audience,  and  gain  respect 

by  using  words  they  hadn't  thought  of. 

Q.  Are  there  recorded  examples  of  this? 

A.  Not  recorded,  for  obvious  reasons;  but 
reliably  reported.  When  Baroness  Strilsey 
told  University  of  Kssex  barrackers  that  they 
were  a  bunch  of   ••••-faced  •♦•••••s  not 

worth  a  ••••  who  didn't  know  their 

from  their  •••••  she  was  able  to  continue 
her  talk  on  Keats  without  further  Inter- 
ruption. 

Q.  Where  can  such  a  vocabulary  be  re- 
searched? 

A.  Por  politicians,  clergy  or  educationists 
too  busy  to  mix  with  the  swearing  public 
the  forthcoming  COI  Reference  Pamphlet 
No.  287,  "It's  a  Pour-Letter  World,"  is  recom- 
mended. 

MISSILES 

Q.  What  is  a  reasonable  degree  of  throwing 
for  speakers  to  accept? 

A.  Several  factors  govern  this,  but  an  over- 
all consideration,  for  political  speakers.  Is 
the  nearness  of  a  General  Election.  Newly 
elected  MPs  tend  to  leave  the  platform  after 
the  opening  shot  from  a  mere  pea-shooter. 
As  a  Parliament's  life  nears  Its  end,  how- 
ever, they  have  been  known  to  keep  talking 
and  smiling  under  prolonged  onslaughts  by 
glue,  paint,  chair-backs,  floorboards  and  (In 
dockyard  areas)  rivets.  Duration  is  usually 
governed  by  whether  missiles  actually  enter 
the  mouth. 

Q.  What  precautions  can  be  taken? 

A.  Ducking  behind  the  chairman,  or  other 
member  of  the  platform  party,  is  an  elemen- 
tary one.  The  Conservative  Party  practice  of 
having  the  Union  Jack  as  a  backcloth  is  also 
useful.  Many  meetings  have  been  brought  to 
order  when  sf>eaker8  have  shamed  audiences 
by  pointing  out  that  stink-bombs  are  defil- 
ing the  flag. 

Q.  Are  physical  defences  recommended?  If 
so  In  what  form? 

A.  Tee.  You  can't  beat  dustbin  lids.  Alter- 
natively, If  hit,  even  by  a  soft  tomato,  a 
capsule  of  theatrical  "blood"  pressed  to  the 
affected  part  can  prove  a  valuable  moral  de- 
terrent. Audiences  on  the  whole  do  not  asso- 
ciate their  actions  with  physical  damage,  and 
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an  apparently  free-flowing  wound  will  often 
reverse  their  sympathies. 

Q.  Are  threats  of  legal  redreaa  advisable? 

A.  They  are  difBciUt  for  a  specUcer  to  bring 
home  without  appearing  to  have  been  ruffled. 
Many  speakers,  regrettably,  are  over-anxious 
to  avoid  such  appearance,  sustaining  an  as- 
sumed composure  even  as  the  treacle  and 
flour-bags  strike,  or  their  trousers  are  being 
torn  down.  However,  there's  an  obvious  risk 
that  a  man  dripping  paint,  cow-dung  and 
canteen  stew  can  invite  ridicule  by  quoting 
at  length  from  relevant  legislation. 

Q.  Should  a  member  of  a  Select  Com- 
mittee, in  public  Inquiry,  suspend  bis  speech 
simply  because  another  member  has  been 
hit? 

A.  In  our  view,  yes.  But  In  the  nature  of 
speakers  he  is  more  likely  to  continue,  prob- 
ably with  added  relish. 

Q.  Is  the  eost  of  burned,  stained,  and 
slashed  clothes  recoverable  by  public  men 
from  the  Inland  Revenue? 

A.  It's  a  point  worth  putting  to  your  in- 
come tax  Inspector. 

RETALIATION 

Thte,  the  meat  of  the  Manual,  Is  intro- 
duced by  a  twenty-page  passage  In  which 
the  righte  and  wrongs  of  retaliation  are  ex- 
haustively debated.  On  the  practical  side,  U 
the  Image  of  a  public  man  damaged  or  en- 
hanced by  maintaining  the  sweet  smile  until 
lU  complete  eclipse  by  fruit?  Should  he  then 
make  his  exit  with  arms  shielding  the  face, 
and  running — or  not  grope  his  way  into  the 
wings  without  the  formal  speech  of  thanks 
for  the  Invitation  to  speak?  Can  he  expect 
support  next  polling  day  from  a  voter  whom 
he  has  personally  kicked,  struck,  or  knocked 
cold  with  the  water  carafe? 

On  the  moral  side,  has  he  a  right  to  com- 
plain when  they  smash  the  microphone  and 
wrap  it  round  his  neck?  The  audience,  after 
all.  have  no  microphones,  and  cannot  be 
blamed  for  equalising  the  situation.  And  does 
not  the  speaker.  In  some  cases,  virtually  be- 
come an  agent  provocateur  by  appearing  on 
the  platform  at  all?  The  section  ends  with 
a  number  of  relevant  quotations,  which  In- 
clude: "The  exhilaration  of  hearing  one's 
own  voice  amply  repays  every  indignity"  (Mr. 
Enoch  Powell);  "I  can  take  anything  but 
custard  in  my  face  hair"  (Sir  Oerald  Na- 
barro);  and,  "She  takes  some  cleanlng-up 
after  a  lively  meeting,  but  at  least  she  bu>-s 
her  own  blouses"  (Mr.  Ted  Castle). 

The  Manual  concludes: 

Q.  Should  stlnk-bombs  be  thrown  back? 

A.  It  depends  on  the  speaker's  fielding 
ability.  Once  exploded,  their  rettirn  is  not 
practicable,  and  the  same  is  usually  true 
of  tomatoes. 

Q.  Should  the  platform  party  bring  its 
own  stink-bombs? 

A.  No.  Even  the  Prime  Minister,  who  has 
been  hit  in  the  eye  with  one.  Is  against  this 
as  a  matter  of  policy. 

Q.  Why? 

A.  It  could  lead  to  being  branded  as  an 
aggressor.  Also,  they  can  go  off  in  a  warm 
pocket. 

Q.  What  forms  of  retaliation  are  open  to 
speakers? 

A.  Mostly  diversionary  tactics.  Mice  are 
useful,  and  do  not  qualify  as  offensive  weap- 
ons under  the  law. 

Q.  How  are  they  employed? 

"A.  In  two  ways.  To  quell  merely  sporadic 
rioting  they  can  be  released  In  the  front  row 
of  the  audience,  among  the  generously  ex- 
posed female  legs.  The  reaction  to  a  pro- 
longed period  of  screaming  will  be  one  of  re- 
Uexed  calm.  But  if  the  meeting  Is  In  irrecover- 
able disarray  they  should  be  released  on  the 
platform,  where  lady  members  will  faint,  and 
ihe  men  can  carry  them  off  and  not  come 
back. 

"Q.  What  about  rioting  during  TV  con- 
frontations? Such  a  cotirse  would  surely  ter- 


minate the  programme  and  disrupt  viewing 
schedules? 

"A.  That  is  admittedly  a  risk  no  pubUc  man 
can  take. 

"Q.   What  action  Is  recommended  in  TV 
programmes,  by  a  public  man  shouted  down 
with  cries  of  "••••",  ••••••••^  ••••••••-^  ^^^ 

even  "••*•••"? 

"A.  Walk  with  dignity  off  the  set,  avoiding 
loose  cables,  and  leave  further  questions  to 
be  an&wered  by  the  professional  TV  person- 
ality In  charge,  who  will  do  It  just  as  well  if 
not  better. 

"Q.  And  this  Is  the  best  you  can  suggest  In 
the  way  of  retaliation? 

"A.  Unfortunately,  yes. 

"Q.  Release  mice  or  quit? 

"A.  These  are  new  problems.  In  the  present 
state  of  knowledge  it's  the  best  we  can  do. 

The  pamphlet  ends  with  a  short  Appendix 
defining  Pree  Speech,  quoting  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  and  inconclusively  debating  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  Democratic  System. 


"THE  BLACK  REVOLUTION  AND  THE 
ECONOMIC  FUTURE  OP  NEGROES 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,"  A  COM- 
MENCEMENT ADDRESS  BY  AN- 
DREW P.  BRIMMER.  MEMBER  OP 
BOARD  OP  GOVERNORS  OP  THE 
FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve that  many  Members  of  Congress  will 
read  with  interest  a  commencement  ad- 
dress delivered  by  the  Honorable  Andrew 
P.  Brimmer,  member.  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  on  the 
subject  of  "The  Black  Revolution  and  the 
Economic  Future  of  Negroes  in  the  United 
States." 

Governor  Brimmer's  address  was  de- 
livered at  commencement  exercises  at 
Tennessee  A.  and  I.  University  in  Nash- 
ville. Tenn..  on  June  8. 1969. 

The  text  of  the  address  follows: 
The  Black  Revolution   and  the  Economic 

FurcRE  of  Negroes  in  the  United  States 
(Address  by  Andrew  P.  Brimmer* ) 

I  was  pleased  and  flattered  to  receive  the 
invitation  to  address  this  graduating  class 
in  the  57th  year  of  Tennessee  A.  and  I.  Uni- 
versity. I  accepted  on  the  assumption  that — 
despite  the  ferment  surrounding  the  quest 
for  change  on  the  college  campuses  of  our 
nation — it  Is  not  only  still  possible  but  es- 
sential to  carry  on  a  sane  and  unsentimental 
discussion  of  the  prospects  for  progress  in 
American  society.  Since  my  own  perspective 
on  this  society  is  derived  primarily  ^om  the 
experience  of  an  economist,  I  will  focus  on 
the  outlook  for  the  economy  over  the  next 
decade.  And  since  Negroes  constitute  the  vast 
majority  of  this  graduating  class  and  bi  this 
University,  I  will  place  particular  strfess  on 
the  unfolding  opportunities  for  equal  partici- 
pation which  our  expanding  economy  dan  be 
expected  to  provide.  c  '    1 

But  before  turning  to  that  task.  let  me 
hasten  to  carry  out  those  duties  which  aTiy 
commencement  speaker  Is  expected  to  per- 
form :  on  this  occasion — marking  for  most  of 
you  the  completion  of  your  formal  educa- 
tional experience  and  the  beginning  of  life  in 
the  world  beyond  the  campus — I  commend  all 
of   you   for  your   accomplishments   to  date. 


•Member.  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System.  I  am  Indebted  to  Mr. 
Henry  Terrell  and  Miss  Mary  Ann  Graves  of 
the  Board's  staff  for  assistance  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  these  remarks. 


Partly  because  of  the  enormous  strides  In 
college  enrollment  made  in  recent  years,  we 
tend  to  forget  that  Negro  college  graduates 
are  still  much  more  rare  than  the  Negro's 
share  of  our  total  population  would  suggest. 
We  tend  to  forget  that,  among  Negroes  age 
21  and  over,  less  than  one-ln-twenty  has  four 
years  or  more  of  college  education — com- 
pared with  more  than  one-ln-ten  for  the 
population  as  a  whole.  I  am  aware  of — and 
I  fully  appreciate — the  considerable  sacrl- 
flces  which  you  and  your  families  have  made 
along  the  road  to  this  ceremony.  I  must  also 
reassure  you  (because  you  obviously  already- 
know)  that  the  world  beyond  the  campus  is 
not  only  exclUng  and  challenging — but  it 
desperately  needs  the  help  of  all  the  bright 
minds  and  vigorous  bodies  It  can  get.  So  lot 
me  Join  m  welcoming  you  to  this  exhilarat- 
ing venture. 

However,  in  these  times  of  trouble  In  oi  r 
country — and  In  the  world  at  large — it  would 
be  an  insult  for  a  commencement  speaker  to 
dwell  on  empty  generalities.  Since  I  have 
come  to  praise  you  and  not  to  insult  you, 
I  will  refrain  from  any  further  obeisance  to 
ritual  cir  rhetoric.  Instead,  let  me  return  to 
the  central  theme  of  these  remarks. 

I  am  certain  that  I  do  not  need  to  remind 
this  audience  of  the  turmoil  currently  sweep- 
ing our  society.  I  am  sure  that  you  would 
agree  with  me  that  we  are  not  simply  being 
plagued  by  a  rash  of  bitter  and  violent  dis- 
orders without  cause,  meaning  or  ga-xls. 
Rather,  we  are  witnesses  to — and  in  many 
Instances  warriors  in — a  campaign  aimed  at  a 
fundamental  reformation  of  American  soci- 
ety. Some  call  it  a  revolution.  Moreover.  I 
know  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  em- 
pdkslze  that  at  the  core  of  the  drive  to  reform 
our  society  (no  matter  what  other  elements 
may  be  stressed  from  tlme-to-ttme)  is  the 
pervasive  and  agonizing  question  of  race. 
Thus,  no  matter  what  other  adjectives  we 
may  use  to  characterize  the  vigorous  quest 
for  change,  we  must  also  descrit>e  it  as  a 
black  revolution — a  basic  upheaval  about  the 
role  of  race  in  this  countn-. 

I  could  easily  consume  all  of  the  allotted 
time  by  simply  reciting  the  catalogue  of  ills 
which  underlie  the  patina  of  racial  equality 
and  which  render  the  United  States  a  rrici^t 
society.  But  you  know  this  catalogue.  What- 
ever index  of  social  and  economic  conditio iis 
we  choose  (education,  employment,  housing, 
health,  etc.)  tells  the  same  story;  the  legacy 
of  racial  discrimination  and  segregation  is 
real,  and  the  scars  It  has  inflicted  on  all  our 
citizens  are  deep  and  enduring.  But  undoubt- 
edly the  most  corTosi\'e  burden  has  been 
borne  by  the  American  Negro  for  more  than 
three  hundred  years.  So.  I  could  easily  de- 
vote all  of  my  remarks  to  a  passionate  con- 
demnation of  the  conditions  which  foster 
racial  strife  in  this  country.  I  could  easily 
dwell  on  the  mosaic  of  urban  disorganization 
and  decay — equally  li.lald  with  poverty,  seg- 
regation and  racial  conflict. 

If  I  were  to  adopt  either  course.  I  would 
certainly  be  in  step  with  the  typical  s-peaker 
before  any  predominantly  black  audience 
today.  However.  I  have  chosen  to  travel  a 
different  route.  But.  so  that  I  will  not  be 
misunderstood,  let  me  say  that  it  should  be 
obvious  to  anyone  that  I  am  unalterably 
opposed  to  any  kind  of  racial  discrimination 
or  segregation  in  whatever  form  it  may  ap- 
pear. I  have  heard  no  convincing  reasons  as 
to  why  we  must  continue  to  suffer  the  steady 
deterioration  of  our  cities  or  tolerate  the 
persistence  of  poverty  in  the  most  prosperous 
land  In  the  world.  So  I  fully  appreciate  the 
need — and  support  strongly  the  cffcrt,'— to 
pr?3s  on  with  these  unfinished  tasks. 

I  have  chosen  a  somewhat  different  .ap- 
proach in  these  comments  because  I  believe 
we  should  pause  from  tlme-to-time  to  take 
stock  of  the  dl'stance  we  have  already  cov- 
ered and  to  survey  the  terrain  ahead.  Oxily 
by  such  periodic  checks  can  we  be  sure  to 
stick  to  our  main  route  and  avoid  digress- 
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log  Into  bywmys  and  blind  passages  which 
can  lead  only  to  disappointment  and 
frustration.  In  this  stock-taking,  first  I  re- 
view the  extent  of  economic  progress  the 
Negro  has  actually  made  In  recent  years. 
This  Is  followed  by  an  appraisal  of  the  eco- 
nomic outlook  over  the  next  decade.  Finally.  I 
try  to  flag  several  of  the  deceptively  Inviting 
digressions  which  are  luring  some  of  our 
most  promising  young  people  with  false 
hopes  of  progress  through  separate  develop- 
ment along  racial  lines.  My  main  theme  can 
be  summarized  briefly: 

So  far  In  the  decade  of  the  1960's.  Negroes 
have  benefited  relatively  more  than  the  pop- 
ulation as  a  whole  from  the  vigorous  expan- 
sion of  the  national  economy.  However, 
Increased  occupational  mobility  and  signif- 
icant strides  In  education  have  also  played 
vital  roles. 

Reflecting  these  favorable  trends,  the  In- 
come differentials  between  black  and  whites 
have  narrowed  appreciably  in  the  last  few 
years,  with  the  greatest  relative  gains  by 
Negroes  being  among  those  with  the  highest 
levels  of  education.  Slmultaneotisly.  how- 
ever, within  the  Negro  conununlty,  two  dlf- 
fctrent  fiiaaaea  are  becoming  increasingly 
evident .  m  the  best  prepared  are  moving 
ahead  rapidly  while  the  least  prepared  are 
lagging  behind. 

Looking  ahead  over  the  next  decade,  the 
Negro  conununlty  as  a  whole  can  be  expected 
to  Improve  Its  economic  position  to  a  greater 
extent  than  the  population  generally.  Again, 
while  expansion  of  the  national  economy  Is 
expected  to  be  the  mainspring  of  this  im- 
provement, continued  advances  in  education 
will  also  play  a  major  part. 

Unfortunately,  at  exactly  the  time  when 
education  and  technical  competence  are  be- 
coming Increasingly  critical  for  Negroes — as 
for  other  Americans — the  notion  is  spreading 
that  black  students  need  not  concern  them- 
selves with  most  of  the  content  of  a  tradi- 
tional college  curriculum.  Instead.  It  Is  be- 
ing held — In  even  some  of  the  very  best  In- 
stitutions— that  the  most  relevant  educa- 
tional ezprlences  for  black  students  are  those 
which  will  equip  them  to  return  to  the  urban 
ghettos  and  work  exclusively  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  black  community.  In  my  Judg- 
mant.  It  Is  a  serious  error  for  college  faculties 
to  allow  such  notions  to  go  unchallenged. 
But,  what  Is  even  more  tragic,  on  numerous 
campuses  Negro  students^malnly  In  re- 
sponse to  their  own  demands — are  being  per- 
Eoltted — and  in  some  cases  encouraged — to 
enroll  In  sheltered  workshops  In  the  guise  of 
"black  studies"  and  "Alro-Amerlcan"  pro- 
grams. Thus,  on  the  mistaken  assumption 
that  they  are  being  relevant  and  responsive, 
many  of  our  college  faculties  are  creating 
facUltiea  which  may  cripple  young  people 
rather  than  strengthen  their  ability  to  com- 
pete In  an  economy  of  expanding  opportu- 
nities. 

aaCKNT  KCONOMIC  PmOCkKSS  IN  THE  BLACK 

coMMUNirr 

During  the  decade  of  the  1960's,  Negroes 
have  made  sizable  economic  gains — although 
they  still  lag  well  behind  the  (x>pulatlon  as 
a  whole.  This  progress  is  evident  whether  de- 
fined In  terms  of  employment,  changing  oc- 
cupational characteristics,  education  or  In- 
come. 

For  example,  between  1960  and  1967,  non- 
white  employment  (more  than  90  percent  of 
which  Is  made  up  of  Negroeti)  rose  more 
rapidly  than  In  the  country  at  large.  In  1960, 
nonwhltes  held  7  million  (or  10.5  percent) 
of  the  more  than  66  million  civilian  Jobs 
then  In  existence.  By  1967.  total  civilian  em- 
ployment exceeded  74  million,  and  nonwhite 
employment  had  risen  to  8  million.  Thus. 
while  total  employment  Increased  by  ll'.^ 
percent,  that  for  nonwhltes  rose  by  14  per- 
cent. Over  these  seven  years,  the  rise  In  the 
number  of  jobs  held  by  nonwhltes  accounted 
for  12.6  percent  of  the  expansion  in  total 
employment. 


The  occupational  distribution  of  employed 
Negroes  has  also  changed  somewhat  during 
the  current  decade.  Their  gains  have  been 
particularly  striking  in  professional  and 
technical  fields,  in  clerical  work,  in  semi- 
skilled factory  Jobs,  and  In  nonhousehold 
service  tasks.  Skilled  craftsmen  occupations 
among  nonwhltes  have  also  risen  somewhat 
faster  than  their  total  employment.  In  con- 
trast, the  number  of  nonwhltes  engaged  as 
managers,  officials  and  proprietors  have  ex- 
panded more  slowly  than  total  nonwhite  em- 
ployment. To  a  considerable  extent,  the  oc- 
cupational upgrading  among  nonwhltes  has 
paralleled  an  absolute  decline  In  their  em- 
ployment as  private  household  workers,  as 
farmers  and  farm  workers,  and  as  nonfarm 
laborers.  In  general — and  what  is  much  more 
Important — In  those  occupations  where  total 
employment  Is  growing  most  rapidly,  the  rate 
of  growth  of  nonwhite  employment  has  been 
even  faster;  and  In  those  occupations  where 
total  employment  is  declining,  nonwhltes  are 
showing  an  even  swifter  decline. 

Nevertheless,  nonwhltes  are  still  heavily 
concentrated  In  low-skilled,  low-paying  oc- 
cupations. To  some  extent,  this  partly  re- 
flects educational  deficiencies  and  the  ab- 
sence of  skills  of  a  sizable  proportion  of  the 
Negro  population.  On  the  other  hand.  It  Is 
also  partly  due  to  racial  discrimination  and 
limited  access  to  Job  opportunities.  This  Is 
clearly  Indicated  by  a  recent  estimate  pre- 
pared by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
(BLS)  of  what  the  occupational  structure 
for  white  and  nonwhite  men  would  be 
If  ". . .  at  each  given  education  level  Negroes 
had  the  same  opportunity  for  employment  as 
white  workers."  If  this  greater  occupational 
equality  were  to  exist,  the  largest  relative 
percentage  gains  for  nonwhltes  would  occur 
among  craftsmen  (the  proportion  of  which 
would  Just  about  double)  and  among  man- 
agers and  proprietors  (where  a  three-fold 
Increase  might  be  registered).  The  relative 
proportion  of  service  workers  would  be  cut 
by  one-half,  and  the  percentage  of  nonfarm 
laborers  would  decline  by  two-thirds.  Little 
change  would  be  expected  to  occur  In  the 
proportion  of  nonwhite  men  employed  In 
professional  and  technical  occupations. 

TRENDS     IN     PEKSONAI.     INCOME 

Reflecting  these  favorable  trends  In  em- 
ployment and  occupations,  the  personal  In- 
come of  nonwhltes  has  risen  substantially 
In  both  absolute  and  relative  terms.  In  1969. 
the  median  Income  of  nonwhite  families  was 
$2,917:  by  1967,  this  had  risen  to  •fi.Ul— a 
gain  of  76  per  cent.  For  all  families,  median 
Income  climbed  from  65,417  In  1959  to  67.974 
In  1967,  an  Increase  of  47  per  cent.  For  white 
families,  the  corresponding  figures  were 
65,643  In  1959  and  $8,274  In  1967.  also  a  rise 
of  47  per  cent.  Over  these  years,  the  ratio 
of  nonwhite  to  white  median  family  Income 
rose  from  52  per  cent  to  62  per  cent  with  a 
particularly  sharp  rise  occurring  after  1965 
( when  the  ratio  was  35  per  cent ) . 

In  fact,  the  last  few  years  have  brought 
noticeable  Improvement  In  the  Income  po- 
sition of  Negroes  looked  at  apart  from  other 
nonwhltes.  For  example.  In  1965  the  median 
family   Income  of  Negroes   stood   at  54  per 


cent  of  that  for  white  families.  By  1967,  the 
median  family  Income  of  Negroes  amounted 
to  $4,939,  and  that  for  white  families  was 
$8,318.  Thus,  the  ratio  had  risen  to  59  per 
cent.  So,  In  three  years,  Negroes  had  man- 
aged to  narrow  the  gap  by  5  percentage 
points — or  by  roughly  11  per  cent. 

The  Improvement  In  Income  was  spread 
rather  evenly  throughout  all  regions  of  the 
country.  The  narrowest  gap  between  white 
and  Negro  family  Incomes  was  found  In  the 
North  Central  region.  In  these  states  the 
median  Income  for  Negroes  In  1967  amounted 
to  $6,640,  compared  with  $8,414  for  whites — 
a  ratio  of  78  per  cent;  In  1965  the  ratio  was 
74  per  cent.  In  the  South,  the  median  Income 
for  white  families  In  1967  stood  at  $7,448 
and  that  for  Negroes  at  $3.992 — lor  a  Negro- 
white  ratio  of  54  per  cent,  compared  with  49 
per  cent  In  1965.  In  passing.  It  might  be  noted 
that  not  only  do  median  Incomes  of  both 
white  and  Negro  families  In  the  South  lag 
behind  the  Incomes  of  both  groups,  respec- 
tively. In  the  rest  of  the  nation,  but  the 
greatest  disparity  between  Negro  and  white 
family  Incomes  among  regions  Is  also  found 
In  the  South. 

Undoubtedly,  one  of  the  prime  factors  un- 
derlying the  Improvement  In  the  Income  po- 
sition of  the  Negro  community  in  the  nation 
as  a  whole  Is  the  continued  progress  being 
made  In  education.  For  example.  In  1967  the 
median  years  of  school  completed  by  non- 
white  men  (who  were  18  years  of  age  and 
over  and  who  were  In  the  labor  force)  stood 
at  10.2  years;  for  white  men  the  correspond- 
ing number  was  12.3  years,  a  difference  of 
1.9  years.  However,  In  1957,  the  median  years 
of  schooling  for  nonwhite  men  were  8.0  years, 
and  for  white  men  the  figure  was  11.5  years, 
a  gap  of  3.5  years.  In  fact,  by  1962,  the  gap 
was  still  3.1  years,  so  progress  has  been  par- 
ticularly rapid  within  the  current  decade 
when  the  differential  has  been  cut  by  almost 
one-half.  Among  nonwhite  women,  educa- 
tional progress  has  been  even  more  marked. 
In  1967,  the  median  years  of  school  com- 
pleted by  nonwhite  women  In  the  labor  force 
were  11.5  years,  compared  with  12.4  years 
for  white  women — a  difference  of  only  0.9 
years.  In  1957.  the  corresponding  figures  were 
8.9  years  for  nonwhite  females  and  12.2  years 
for  white  females,  a  gap  of  2.3  years.  In  1962, 
the  measures  stood  at  10.5  years  for  non- 
white  women  and  at  12.3  years  for  white 
women,  a  difference  of  1.8  years.  Thus,  within 
this  decade  the  educational  attainment  of 
nonwhite  women  has  converged  even  more 
sharply  than  that  of  nonwhite  men  on  their 
respective  counterparts.  In  citing  these 
trends.  I  am  not  Implying  that  the  quality 
of  the  education  obtained  by  whites  and 
nonwhltes  Is  equally  good.  We  know  that  the 
opposite  Is  generally  true.  Nevertheless.  Im- 
provements In  education  have  made  a  dif- 
ference in  the  relative  Income  gains  won  by 
nonwhltes. 

Just  how  much  difference  Improvements  in 
education  can  make  can  be  traced  In  the 
changes  In  the  median  Incomes  of  Negro 
and  white  men.  classified  by  years  of  school- 
ing completed,  who  were  living  in  large  cities 
In  1959  and  1967.  The  figures  (from  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census)   are  as  follows: 
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Several  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from 
these  data.  Between  1969  and  1967,  the  higher 
the  level  of  education,  the  more  rapid  was  the 


rise  In  median  Income  for  both  Negro  and 
white  men.  However,  the  relative  Increases 
for  Negroes  were  I'/a   to  2  times  as  large  as 
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those  achieved  by  white  men.  In  1969,  Negro 
men  with  8  years  or  leas  of  schooling  had  a 
median  income  equal  to  about  70  per  cent  of 
that  for  Negro  men  who  had  1  year  or  more 
of  college;  by  1967,  the  ratio  had  fallen  to 
60  per  cent.  For  white  men  In  the  oame 
circumstances,  the  Income  ratio  declined 
from  67  per  cent  to  61  per  cent.  In  1967, 
men  with  only  an  elementary  school  edu- 
cation had  median  Incomes  Just  over  half 
those  earned  by  those  In  their  respective 
races  who  had  oompleted  4  years  or  more  of 
college.  During  the  decade  of  the  1960's 
white  men  with  high  school  educations 
pulled  away  somewhat.  In  relative  Income 
terms,  from  those  who  went  only  to  grade 
school,  and  they  Just  about  maintained  un- 
changed the  gap  between  themselves  and 
white  men  who  went  to  college.  Among  Ne- 
gro men.  those  with  high  school  educations 
also  pulled  away,  in  relative  Income  terms, 
from  Negro  men  who  went  only  to  ele- 
mentary school;  however,  the  gfap  between 
their  Incomes  and  the  incomes  of  Negro 
men  who  went  to  college  widened  further. 
as  the  ratio  declined  from  86  per  cent  to  80 
per  cent. 

Thus,  in  general,  these  data  clearly  demon- 
strate that  Income  for  whites  and  Negroes 
has  been  rising  most  rapidly  for  those  with 
college  educations.  Among  Negroes,  the 
gains — In  both  absolute  and  relative  terms — 
have  been  the  greatest  at  the  highest  levels 
of  education. 

In  fact,  there  appears  to  have  emerged 
a  general  tendency  for  Income  differentials 
within  the  Negro  community  to  widen  In 
recent  years.  In  contrast,  within  the  white 
community.  Income  differentials  seem  to  have 
remained  unchanged  or  narrowed  slightly. 
These  tendencies  can  be  traced  In  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  data  showing  the  per- 
centage share  of  aggregate  Income  received 
by  each  fifth  of  families,  ranked  by  income 
and  by  the  color  of  the  family  head.  The 
figures  for  selected  years  are  as  follows: 
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In  examining  these  data,  the  first  thing  to 
note  Is  that  the  distribution  of  Income  Is 
by  no  means  equal  In  either  the  white  or 
nonwhite  community.  If  It  were,  each  fifth 
of  the  families  would  receive  20  per  cent  of 
the  aggregate  Income  In  each  year.  In  reality, 
however,  only  those  families  around  and  Just 
above  the  middle  of  the  distribution  come 
close  to  receiving  approximately  this  propor- 
tion of  the  total  income.  The  families  con- 
stituting the  lowest  fifth  receive  between  4 
per  cent  and  6  per  cent  of  the  income,  while 
those  In  the  highest  fifth  receive  over  40 
per  cent  of  the  total.  This  general  pattern  of 
Income  distribution  holds  for  both  white 
and  nonwhite  families. 

But  looking  beyond  these  overall  charac- 
teristics. It  will  also  be  observed  that,  within 
the  nonwhite  community,  the  distribution  of 
Income  Is  considerably  more  unequal.  Among 
nonwhltes.  from  the  lowest  through  the  mid- 
dle fifth,  (or  each  of  the  years  shown,  the 
proportion  of  aggregate  money  Income  re- 
ceived by  the  famllties  in  each  category  Is 
below  that  for  the,  white  community.  The 
opposite  is  true  for  nonwhite  families  above 
the  middle  fifth;  their  share  Is  greater  than 
that  received  by  white  families  In  the  same 


category.  The  same  tendency  Is  evident  when 
the  top  5  per  cent  of  the  families  with  the 
highest  Incomes  In  both  groups  are  com- 
pared. 

Moreover.  In  the  last  few  years.  Incomes 
within  the  nonwhite  community  have  appar- 
ently becc»ne  even  more  unequally  dis- 
tributed. The  shares  of  Income  received  by 
those  households  at  or  below  the  middle 
fifth  of  families  have  been  eroded  slightly, 
while  the  shares  received  by  the  highest  fifth 
and  by  the  top  5  per  cent  have  edged  up 
somewhat.  In  the  white  community,  the  op- 
posite tendencies  are  evident. 

Again,  these  figures  seem  to  underline  a 
conviction  held  by  an  increasing  number  of 
observers:  a  basic  schism  has  developed  In 
the  black  community,  and  It  may  be  widen- 
ing year-by-year.  Whatever  explanation  one 
may  offer  to  explain  It,  In  my  opinion,  the 
differential  Impact  of  educational  progress 
within  the  Negro  community  must  be  ac- 
corded considerable  weight. 

ECONOMIC    OXTTLOOK    FOR   THE   AMERICAN    NEGRO 

At  this  point,  we  can  take  up  the  second 
task  sketched  above:  an  assessment  of  the 
economic  prospects  for  the  American  Negro 
over  the  next  decade.  In  trying  to  look  ahead, 
however,  I  must  emphasize  that  I  fully  rec- 
ognize the  hazards  of  attempting  to  fore- 
cast economic  activity. 

To  make  such  a  forecast  Is  not  my  princi- 
pal objective.  Rather,  my  chief  purpose  Is  to 
appraise  the  Implications  for  Negroes  of  a 
number  of  economic  trends  which  are  al- 
ready clearly  visible.  For  example,  we  have  a 
good  Indication  of  the  most  likely  trends  In 
population  and  labor  force  participation 
over  the  next  decade.  Moreover,  given  a  few 
reasonable  assumptions  about  the  overall 
rate  of  economic  growth,  we  can  be  fairly 
certain  of  the  trends  In  the  level  and  occu- 
pational distribution  of  employment,  and 
the  level  and  distribution  of  personal  Income 
between  the  white  and  black  communities. 

POPtTLATTON     TRENDS 

Our  firmest  estimates  are  for  the  popula- 
tion. The  Negro  will  continue  to  be  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  population,  reaching  a 
total  of  approximately  32.6  million  In  1980. 
This  would  represent  an  Increase  of  10.5  mil- 
lion, or  48  per  cent,  from  1968.  The  total 
population  has  been  projected  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  at  about  243  million  In  1980, 
a  gain  of  45  million,  or  23  per  cent  over 
1968.  Thus,  the  Negro  population  Is  ex- 
pected to  account  for  nearly  one-quarter  oJ 
the  net  Increase  In  the  Nation's  population 
during  the  period  1968-1980,  lifting  the  Negro 
proportion  from  11  per  cent  of  the  total  In 
1988  to  13.4  per  cent  In  1980.  These  projec- 
tions assume  lower  fertility  thtm  currently. 
However,  the  rate  of  decrease  In  fertility  Is 
expected  to  occur  mainly  among  the  white 
populaUon.  The  result  Is  a  divergence  In  the 
rate  of  population  growth  for  the  two 
groups. 

otJTLooK  roK  the)|.abor  force 
For  the  present  discussion,  the  proportion 
of  the  population  which  Is  working  or  seeking 
work  holds  the  most  Interest.  During  the 
next  decade,  the  labor  force  participation 
rate  for  nonwhltes  is  expected  to  remain  es- 
sentially unchanged  at  approximately  60  per 
cent.  On  this  assumption,  about  12.2  million 
nonwhltes  would  be  in  the  labor  force  in 
1980,  compared  with  9.1  million  in  1968.  This 
represents  an  expansion  of  roughly  one- 
third,  compared  with  about  one-quarter  be- 
tween 1956  and  1988.  Since  the  total  labor 
force  in  1980  might  be  In  the  neighborhood 
of  101  million,  nonwhltes  would  constitute 
12  per  cent  of  the  work  force  by  the  end  of 
the  next  decade  compared  with  11.0  per  cent 
In  1968. 

This  large  growth  In  the  total  labor  force 
and  the  even  (aster  Increase  for  Negroes  will 
be  accompanied  by  several  dramatic,  changes 
in  composition.  For  instance,  over  23.7  mil- 


lion members  of  the  labor  force  are  expected 
to  be  under  25  years  of  age  In  1980,  a  signifi- 
cantly higher  proportion  than  in  1968.  Thus, 
although  more  and  more  young  people  will 
undoubtedly  want  to  work  In  order  to  con- 
tinue In  school  m  the  next  decade,  the  Influx 
Into  the  full-time  work  force  of  teen-agers 
clearly  will  be  substantial.  Moreover,  an  In- 
creasing proportion  of  these  teen-agers  will 
be  nonwhltes.  This  prospect  will  pose  a  con- 
tinuous challenge  to  the  Nation  to  provide 
appropriate  employment  opportunities  at  de- 
cent wages.  But  It  vrtll  also  put  a  heavy 
burden  on  Negro  youths  to  acquire  market- 
able skills.  As  we  know,  the  Impact  of  un- 
employment among  teen-agers — and  espe- 
cially among  nonwhite  teen-agers — has  been 
particularly  severe.  For  example,  while  the 
unemployment  rate  of  the  total  labor  force 
was  down  to  3.6  per  cent  In  1968.  It  was  still  • 
12.6  per  cent  for  all  teen-agers  and  24.9  per 
cent  (or  nonwhite  youth.  There  will  also  be 
sharp  Increases  In  the  number  of  adult 
women  In  the  labor  force.  By  1980.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  there  will  be  about  7  million  more 
women  working  or  looking  for  work  than  in 
1968.  a  large  proportion  of  whom  will  be 
searching  (or  full-time  work. 

TRENDS    IN    OUTPUT    AND    INCOME.    1968-80 

By  1980  the  United  States  wfll  have  a  SI. 4 
trillion  economy  If  It  grows  In  real  terms  at 
an  average  annual  rate  of  4  per  cent.  Tills 
would  represent  an  Increase  of  50  per  cent 
In  the  real  output  of  goods  and  services  in 
the  1970'6.  Expressed  In  per  capita  terms. 
Gross  National  Product  (GNP)  would  be 
about  $5,650  In  1980  against  $4,274  last  year — 
thus,  rising  by  about  one-third  during  this 
period. 

For  our  purpose  we  would  like  to  know 
what  the  growth  of  output  Implies  for  Ne- 
groes. However,  we  have  no  direct  way  to 
Identify  their  share  of  GNP.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  do  have  a  fairly  good  measure  of 
aggregate  money  Income  earned  by  Negroes  an 
defined  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Thin 
series  does  distinguish  between  Income  re- 
cipients according  to  color.  In  1967.  aggre- 
gate money  Income  as  measured  by  this  seriPR 
amounted  to  $487  billion.  Of  this  amount. 
$451  billion  was  earned  by  the  white  popula- 
toln,  and  $35.7  billion  was  received  by  non- 
whltes, representing  7.3  per  cent  of  the  total. 
In  1956  the  income  of  the  nonwhite  popula- 
tion amounted  to  $14  billion  or  5.7  pier  cent 
of  the  total.  During  recent  years  the  share 
of  aggregate  money  Income  received  by  non- 
whltes has  been  increasing.  If  we  assume  that 
the  same  annual  increase  in  the  proportion 
received  by  nonwhltes  during  the  period 
1956-1967  continues  during  the  next  decade, 
nonwhltes  would  receive  about  8.8  per  cent 
of  aggregate  money  Income  In  1980.  If  present 
overall  trends  continue,  aggregate  money  in- 
come might  amount  to  $843  billion  In  1980^. 
expressed  In  1968  prices.  The  division  might 
be  $769  billion  accruing  to  the  white  popula- 
tion and  $74  billion  accruing  to  nonwhltes. 

Thus,  during  the  1970's,  sizable  gains  will 
undoubtedly  be  registered  In  the  aggregate 
money  Income  of  nonwhltes  as  well  as  for 
whites.  But  the  relative  Improvement  for 
nonwhltes  would  probably  be  substantially 
greater.  This  can  be  seen  most  clearly  when 
the  Income  figures  are  expressed  In  per  captia 
terms.  In  1967  aggregate  money  Income  per 
head  was  $2,460:  It  was  $2,590  for  whites  and 
$1,510  for  nonwhltes.  By  1980  the  toUl  may 
rise  to  $3,465  per  capita.  The  corresponding 
figures  for  whites  and  nonwhltes  may  be 
about  $3,648  and  $2,277.  respectively.  Con- 
sequently, for  whites  aggregate  money  In- 
come might  Increase  by  40  per  cent:  but  (or 
nonwhltes.  the  gain  In  per  capita  terms 
might  be  as  much  as  50  per  cent. 

OCCUPATIONAL    CHANGES    AND   THE    DEMAND 
FOR    SKILLS 

Behind  this  outlook  for  employment  and 
income  are  significant  prospective  changes  in 
the    economy's    demand    for    skills.    These 
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forthcoming  changes  will  have  serious  Im- 
'*  plications  for  Negroes.  For  example,  if  non- 
whites  continue  to  gain  in  the  1970's  at  the 
pace  recorded  during  the  last  decade,  their 
occupational  distribution  In  1980  will  be  sub- 
stantially different  from  what  It  Is  today. 
While  nonwhltes  might  constitute  about  13 
percent  of  the  total  labor  force  In  1980.  they 
may  hold  over  10  per  cent  of  the  professional 
and  technical  Jobs  compared  with  just  under 
6  per  cent  In  1967.  They  may  have  also 
raised  their  share  of  the  managerial,  official 
and  proprietory  occupations  from  2.8  per 
cent  in  1967  to  nearly  4  per  cent  In  1980. 
Sizable  gains  probably  would  also  have  been 
recorded  In  the  clerical,  sales  and  craftsmen 
occupations.  They  might  continue  to  provide 
about  the  same  proportion  of  farm  workers 
and  laborers,  while  a  noticeable  decline  may 
have  occurred  In  the  proportion  of  service 
Jobs  held  by  them. 

These  changes  would  also  have  a  striking 
Impact  on  the  distribution  of  occupations 
within  the  nonwhite  community.  For  In- 
stance, professional  and  technical  workers 
in  1975  might  constitute  about  12  per  cent 
of  the  nonwhite  labor  force  compared  with 
7 A  per  .cent  in  1967.  The  ratio  probably  will 
hftve  rlitfiB  further  by  1980.  While  this  pro- 
portion In  197S  would  still  be  below  the  15 
per  cent  expected  for  whites  In  the  same 
year,  the  relative  shift  Is  unmistakable.  The 
managerial  group  might  account  for  about 
3  per  cent  of  the  nonwhite  labor  force  In  1975 
compared  with  2.6  per  cent  In  1967.  Here  also 
the  percentage  can  be  expected  to  climb 
further  by  1980.  A  substantially  higher  pro- 
portion of  the  nonwhite  labor  force  probably 
also  would  be  employed  In  the  clerical  and 
sales  fields.  As  already  Indicated,  most  of  the 
relative  shift  will  be  away  from  the  blue- 
collar  and  unskilled  occupations.  The  ex- 
pected decline  among  nonfarm  laborers  Is 
especially  striking  where  the  percentage  of 
the  nonwhite  labor  force  so  engaged  may 
shrink  from  U  per  cent  in  1967  to  less  than 
10  per  cent  by  1975 — and  to  an  even  smaller 
proportion  by  1980. 

Associated  with — and  partly  responsible 
for — these  Improvements  In  the  occupational 
distribution  of  the  nonwhite  populations  Is 
the  expectation  of  substantial  further  prog- 
ress In  their  educational  achievement.  II  the 
trend  of  the  Increase  In  the  median  years  of 
schooling  for  both  whites  and  nonwhltes 
recorded  during  the  period  1952  to  1967  con- 
tinues during  the  decade  of  the  1970's.  the 
gap  between  the  two  will  have  been  narrowed 
considerably.  On  this  assumption,  by  1980. 
nonwhite  women  on  the  average  may  have 
completed  about  12.1  years  of  schooling  com- 
pared with  12.6  years  for  white  women.  This 
would  mean  that  the  educational  differential 
would  have  shrunk  from  09  years  In  1967 
to  only  0.5  years  In  favor  of  white  women. 
Among  nonwhite  men,  the  median  years  of 
schooling  may  have  risen  to  11.4  years  by 
1980.  compared  with  12.8  years  for  white 
men.  further  narrowing  the  gap  to  about 
1.4  years  compared  with  a  gap  of  1.9  years 
In  1967.  Moreover,  substantial  Improvement 
can  also  be  expected  In  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion received  by  Negroes  over  the  next  decade. 

COLLCCE    EDUCATION    AND   THE    BCONOMIC    P«OC- 

axss  or  the  black  coMMUNrrT 
Sadly,  however,  as  I  observed  at  the  outset. 
Just  at  the  time  when  the  outlook  for  greater 
participation  by  Negroes  In  the  national 
economy  Is  improving  considerably,  a  num- 
ber of  digressions  are  appearing  which  may 
lead  astray  some  of  our  most  promising 
young  people. 

We  can  encounter  on  an  increasing  number 
of  college  campuses  a  myopic  view  which 
holds  that  black  students  really  do  not  need 
to  concern  themselves  with  a  good  part  of 
the  curriculum  offered  by  a  typical  under- 
graduate college.  Instead.  It  Is  being  argued 
by  many  studenu  and  faculty  members  that 
courses  and  programs  should  be  recast  to 
concenuate  on  subjecto  such  as  urban  prob- 


lems, the  eradication  of  racism,  the  enhance- 
ment of  the  blackman's  cultural  image,  and 
the  widening  of  knowledge  of  his  heritage 
among  members  of  a  predominantly  white 
society.  Parallel  to — and  reinforcing — this 
view  la  a  spreading  tendency  among  many 
black  students  to  isolate  themselves  Into 
separate  enclaves  and  to  minimize  contact 
with  whites.  In  my  personal  Judgment,  these 
developments  are  not  only  short-sighted: 
they  are  Inimical  both  to  Negro  students 
themselves  and  to  the  Negro  commtmlty  at 
large. 

In  expressing  this  criticism.  I  am  not  un- 
aware of  the  need  for  a  thorough  reform 
of  much  of  the  curriculum  offered  by  even 
our  best  Institutions.  Through  serving  on 
sevc-ral  college  governing  boards  and  nd- 
vtsory  committees.  I  see  a  good  deal  of 
campus  life.'  I  have  spent  a  fair  proportion  of 
my  professional  life  in  college  teaching:  - 
and — through  lectures  and  seminars — I  still 
participate  frequently  In  the  Intellectual 
environment  of  the  campus.  Through  numer- 
ous discussions  with  students,  faculty  mem- 
bers, and  college  administrators.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  in  most  institutions  numerous 
courses  and  programs  are  seriously  out-of- 
date.  But  I  am  also  convinced  that  In  moat 
colleges  and  universities — undoubtedly  spur- 
red to  a  considerable  degree  by  persistent 
pressure  for  change  on  the  part  of  students 
and  Junior  faculty  members — the  process  of 
modernization  is  underway,  and  It  can  be 
expected  to  accelerate. 

What  concerns  me  most  are  the  conse- 
quences which  some  of  the  campus  innova- 
tions imply  for  black  students  and  for  the 
Negro  community  as  a  whole.  In  partlclular, 
I  am  greatly  disturbed  by  the  proliferation  of 
programs  variously  described  as  "black 
studies"  or  "Afro-American  studies"  and  by 
the  growing  tendency  of  numerous  Negro 
students  to  concentrate  In  such  areas  or  to 
substitute  such  courses  for  more  traditional 
.subjects  in  undergraduate  programs  (espe- 
cially In  the  social  sciences  and  humanities). 
So  far  only  a  few  colleges  apparently  have 
established  degree  programs  In  these  fields, 
but  a  sizable  number  of  Institutions  do  ac- 
cept them  as  appropriate  for  minor  or  sec- 
ondary concentration. 

In  my  personal  Judgment.  Negro  students 
should  be  extremely  cautious  about  devoting 
their  college  careers  to  a  concentration  on 
"black  studies"  or  "Afro-American  studies." 
I  can  well  understand  the  bitterness  and 
frustration  they  may  feel  about  the  lack  of 
awareness  of  the  major  contributions  which 
black  people  have  made  not  only  to  American 
society  but  In  the  world  at  large.  I  can  also 
appreciate  their  eagerness  to  equip  them- 
selves to  work  effectively  In  the  Improvement 
of  the  urban  environment  In  which  moet  of 
them  will  live  once  they  leave  college.  Never- 
theless, they  should  have  no  Illusions  about 
the  extent  to  which  they  are  likely  to  acquire 
in  "black  studies"  programs  the  mental  dis- 
cipline, technical  skills,  and  rigorous  train- 
ing In  problem-solving  that  they  will  so 
desperately  need  In  their  future  careers. 

Rather  black  students — along  with  all 
other  students — must  accept  the  fact  that 
there  Is  no  real  alternative  to  thorough 
grounding  in  the  technical  underpinnings  of 
the  subject  they  may  choose  as  a  major.  And 
whatever  may  be  their  field  of  concentration, 
they  really  must  learn  to  read  and  to  write 
and  to  speak  effectively — and  they  just  have 
to  achieve  some  degree  of  understanding  in 
mathematics  and  the  other  so-called  hard 
sciences.  In  addition,  they  certainly  will  need 
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some  acquaintance  with  the  social  sciences — 
especially  with  the  subject  matter  of  eco- 
nomics, sociology  and  political  science. 

Unfortunately,  one  encounters  far  too  few 
faculty  members  on  college  campuses  these 
days  who  are  willing  to  face  black  student* 
and  insist  that  they  take  a  meaningful  and 
realistic  view  of  the  requirements  of  a  college 
education.  Instead,  more  and  more  of  the  key 
faculty  members  In  many  institutions — and 
often  they  are  among  the  most  sensitive  and 
responsive — seem  to  be  accepting  (In  some 
cases  completely  and  In  others  with  only 
slight  modifications)  whatever  "demands" 
for  program  and  other  changes  black  stu- 
dents may  propose.  Rarely  does  one  see  fac- 
ulty members  (In  whose  hands  a  college  cur- 
riculum must  rest)  coming  forth  to  tell  black 
students  that  some  of  their  proposals  and 
views  are  simply  nonsense — as  some  of  them 
certainly  are!  One  gets  the  distinct  impres- 
sion that,  on  the  predominantly  white  col- 
lege campus,  faculty  and  administrators  are 
showing  considerable  panic  m  their  relations 
with  black  students.  In  the  typical  case,  there 
are  few — If  any — Negroes  on  the  campus  with 
college  or  professional  training  who  can  offer 
advice  and  counsel,  and  thus  provide  a  some- 
what more  considered  perspective  on  the  en- 
vironment of  the  American  Negro  today  and 
the  outlook  for  the  years  ahead. 

Thus,  many  college  faculties,  perhaps  un- 
consciously, are  accepting  the  untested  views 
of  numerous  black  students  (only  occasion- 
ally tempered  by  the  benefit  of  an  off -campus 
review)  about  the  character  and  content  of 
a  college  education  that  has  meaning  for 
American  Negroee.  In  the  process,  they  may 
be  helping  to  create  a  series  of  sheltered 
workshops  In  which  black  students  languish 
during  a  considerable  part  of  their  college 
careers  and  then  leave  the  campus  III- 
equlpped  to  perform  In  a  world  which  Is 
placing  an  increasingly  heavy  premium  on 
technical  skills  and  a  vigorous  intellect. 
Thus,  on  the  mistaken  assumption  that  they 
are  being  relevant  and  responsive,  many  of 
our  college  faculties  are  creating  facilities 
which  may  cripple  young  people — rather 
than  strengthen  their  ability  to  compete  in 
an  economy  of  expanding  opportunities. 

In  my  opinion,  if  they  really  want  to  be 
helpful  to  many  young  people  who  truly 
need  their  assistance  and  guidance,  colleges 
should  devote  themselves  to  attracting  more 
students  from  low  Income  areas — both  ur- 
ban and  rural — a  step  which  will  clearly  re- 
quire a  considerable  expansion  In  their 
scholarships  and  other  forms  of  financial  as- 
sistance. And  once  they  are  on  campus,  they 
should  be  provided  with  special  counseling 
and  other  remedial  assistance  to  enable  them 
to  overcome  the  handicaps  Imposed  by  In- 
ferior high  schools  and  to  master  even  the 
toughest  parts  of  the  college  curriculum. 
Moreover,  under  no  circumstance  should  the 
colleges  provide  them  with  college-supported 
segregated  housing  either  on  or  off  campus — 
as  unfortunately  some  institutions  are  cur- 
rently doing.  After  all,  the  opportunity  to 
broaden  one's  own  horizon  is  one  of  the  chief 
benefits  of  a  college  experience. 

I  have  concentrated  In  this  part  of  these 
remarks  on  the  problems  arising  on  the  pre- 
dominantly white  campuses — because  there 
the  issues  are  most  acute.  But  they  also  exist 
on  predominantly  black  campuses  as  well. 
We  hear  from  tlme-to-tlme  about  the  resent- 
ment and  rejection  many  black  students  on 
such  campuses  have  shown  toward  the  few 
white  students  who  have  enrolled  In  recent 
years.  I  find  such  practices  especially  dismay- 
ing; one  would  have  thought  that  people  who 
have  suffered  themselves  from  the  corrosive 
effects  of  racial  discrimination  and  segrega- 
tion would  be  the  last  to  inflict  such  pain  on 
others. 

CONCLUDING  REMAaKS 

In  my  judgment,  the  foregoing  analysis 
strongly  suggests  that,  if  the  rate  of  im- 
provement registered  during  the  last  decade 
continues,    the    Negro    In    the    1970's    will 
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strengthen  substantially  his  relative  position 
In  the  American  economy.  His  employment 
situation  will  be  much  stronger,  and  bis  real 
income  will  be  considerably  higher.  The  op- 
portunities to  share  as  a  full  participant  in 
an  expanding  economy  also  will  have  widened 
noticeably. 

On  the  other  hand,  these  possible  gains 
are  by  no  means  assured.  Thus,  a  far  greater 
effort — on  the  part  of  Negroes  as  well  as 
on  the  part  of  government  and  the  private 
sector  generally — will  be  required  if  the  prom- 
ises are  to  be  fulfilled.  For  Negroes,  and  es- 
pecially for  Negro  youth,  this  greater  effort 
must  be  concentrated  on  the  improvement 
of  technical  competence,  the  acquisition  of 
marketable  skills  and  the  enhancement  of 
their  ability  to  compete  in  an  economy  of 
expanding  opportunity. 


UNIVERSITY  LEADERS  COMMENT 
ON  PROPOSED  FEDERAL  LEGISLA- 
TION DEALING  WITH  STUDENT 
UNREST 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr,  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  is  presently  considering  various 
legislative  proposals  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  campus  disorder. 

Several  weeks  ago,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Reid), 
and  I,  as  members  of  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Education,  which  has 
jurisdiction  over  higher  education  legis- 
lation, wrote  a  letter  to  a  number  of 
leaders  in  American  higher  education, 
including  several  university  presidents, 
to  ask  their  views  on  a  number  of  legisla- 
tive proposals  which  had  at  that  time 
been  brought  before  our  subcommittee. 
Among  these  proposals,  for  example,  was 
one  to  establish  a  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  for  colleges  and 
tmiverslties. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Reid)  and  I  invited  the  higher  education 
leaders  to  comment  not  only  on  this  and 
other  proposals  which  had  at  that  time 
been  introduced  but  also  to  give  us  the 
benefit  of  any  comments  they  might  have 
on  the  relationship  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  higher  education 
generally. 

Although  the  bill  now  under  considera- 
tion in  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  HJR.  11941,  had  not  been 
proposed  at  the  time  of  the  letter  sent 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Reid)  and  me,  and  indeed  was  first  intro- 
duced only  a  week  ago  today,  I  believe 
that  a  number  of  the  comments  of  the 
higher  education  leaders  in  their  re- 
sponses were  relevcmt  to  the  bill  now  be- 
fore our  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  I  should  make 
clear  that  the  persons  to  whom  the  let- 
ter was  sent  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Reid)  and  me  were  those  who 
formulated  a  statement  at  a  meeting 
held  in  Chicago  on  April  4-5,  1969,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  American  Council  on 
Education.  That  statement  was  entitled 
"A  Declaration  on  Campus  Unrest,"  and 
I  insert  it  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
A  Declakation  ON  Campus  Unbest 

This  statement  was  formulated  by  a  group 
of  educational  administrators,  trustees,  and 


foundation  officers  who  met  April  4-S,  1969 
in  Chicago  under  Council  auspices.  Those 
present  were  three  Council  officers — President 
Logan  Wilson,  Vice-President  Kenneth  D. 
Hoose,  and  David  C,  Nichols  II,  assistant  to 
President  Wilson — and  the  following: 

Louis  T.  Benezet,  president,  Claremont 
Graduate  Center;  Landrum  R.  Boiling,  pres- 
ident, Earlham  College;  Herman  R.  Branson, 
president.  Central  State  University;  Robert 
D.  Clark,  president,  San  Jose  State  College; 
Fairfax  M.  Cone,  trustee.  University  of  tjhl- 
cago;  Thomas  H.  Eliot,  chancellor,  Wash- 
ington University;  Robben  W.  Fleming,  pres- 
ident. University  of  Michigan;  David  D. 
Henry,  president.  Unlverslljy  of  Illinois; 
Theodore  M.  Hesburgh,  C.S.C,  president. 
University  of  Notre  Dame;  James  M.  Hester, 
president.  New  Tork  University;  Ralph  Het- 
zel,  trustee,  Pennsylvania  State  University: 
Roger  W.  Heyns,  chancellor.  University  of 
California,  Berkeley;  Joseph  F.  Kauffman, 
president,  Rhode  Island  College;  William  R. 
Keast,  president.  Wayne  State  University: 
Malcolm  Moos,  president.  University  of  Mlm- 
nesota;  Mrs.  Henry  Owen,  trustee,  Washing- 
ton State  University;  Harvey  Picker,  trustee, 
Colgate  University;  Alan  Plfer,  president, 
Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York;  Wesley 
Posvar,  chancellor.  University  of  Pittsburgh; 
Nathan  M.  Pusey,  president.  Harvard  Uni- 
versity; John  Ritchie,  dean  Law  School, 
Northwestern  University;  John  S.  Toll,  pres- 
ident. State  University  of  New  York  at  Stony 
Brook;  Ekimund  A.  Stephan,  trustee.  Uni- 
versity of  Notre  Dame;  F.  Champion  Ward, 
vice-president.  The  Ford  Foundation;  Her- 
man B.  Wells,  chancellor,  Indiana  Univer- 
sity; Charles  E.  Young,  chancellor.  Univer- 
sity of  California,  Los  Angeles;  and  Edwin 
Young,  chancellor.  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison  Campus. 

The  statement  was  subsequently  approved 
by  the  Council's  Board  of  Directors,  com- 
prised of  the  following  individuals: 

Mason  W.  Gross,  president  of  Rutgers — 
The  State  University,  chairman;  Anne  G. 
Pannell,  president  of  Sweet  Briar  College, 
vice-chairman;  Gustave  O.  Arlt,  president  of 
the  Council  of  Graduate  Schools  in  the  U.S.. 
secretary:  Fred  Harvey  Harrington,  presi- 
dent. University  of  Wisconsin;  Grayson  Kirk, 
president  emeritus,  Columbia  University; 
Frederic  W.  Ness,  president.  Fresno  State 
College;  Alan  Simpson,  president,  Vassar 
College:  Thomas  A.  Spragens,  president. 
Centre  College  of  Kentucky;  Sharvy  G.  Um- 
beck,  president,  Knox  College;  Kingman 
Brewster,  Jr.,  president.  Yale  University;  G. 
Homer  Durham,  president,  Arizona  State 
University;  Samuel  B.  Gould,  chancellor. 
State  University  of  New  York  at  Albany; 
Darrell  Holmes,  president,  Colorado  State 
College;  Kenneth  S.  Pltzer.  president  Stan- 
ford University;  Edgar  F.  Shannon,  Jr.,  pres- 
ident. University  of  Virginia;  Joseph  P.  Co- 
sand,  president.  Junior  College  District,  Dis- 
trict of  St.  Louis;  Theodore  M.  Hesburgh. 
C.S.C,  president.  University  of  Notre  Dame; 
Roger  W.  Heyns,  chancellor.  University  of 
California.  Berkeley;  Martha  E.  Peterson, 
president,  Barnard  College:  Calvin  H.  Plimp- 
ton, president.  Amherst  College:  and  Willis 
M.  Tate,  president.  Southern  Methodist 
University. 

A  Declaration  on  Campus  Unrest 
The  unprecedented,  comprehensive,  and 
often  unpredictable  changes  <hat  are  tak- 
ing place  In  this  age  both  disttirb  and  alarm 
large  segments  of  our  society.  Most  of  the 
changes  and  attendant  alarms  affect  the 
operations  of  our  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing. They  are  also  related  to  the  values,  con- 
cerns, and  behavior  of  our  young  people.  In 
coining  to  grips  with  the  compelling  issues, 
all  who  would  think  seriously  about  them 
must  recognize  that  present-day  society — in 
America  and  In  many  foreign  lands — is  in 
serious  trouble  on  many  fronts.  We  see 
around  us  racial  conflict,  continued  poverty. 


and  malnutrition  midst  unparalleled  pros- 
perity and  seemingly  unlimited  promise.  Ws 
are  confronted  by  pollution  of  our  environ- 
ment, decay  of  our  cities,  the  continuation  of 
wars  and  the  threat  of  war.  and  everywhere 
a  vague  but  widespread  discontent  with  the 
general  quality  of  life. 

These  problems  affect  all  of  society,  not 
the  university  alone  or  the  young  alone.  We 
must  all  be  concerned  to  deal  Intelligently 
and  resfHJnslbly  with  these  problems  that  are 
neither  the  exclusive  discovery,  nor  the  sole 
responsibility  of  the  young.  Yet  the  depth 
of  feeling  among  young  people  In  many  coun- 
tries today  about  the  Issues,  their  general 
dissatisfaction  with  the  slow-moving  ways 
of  society,  and  the  extreme  behavior  of  a 
small  minority  of  students  are  evidence  of 
the  profound  crisis  that  involves  our  entire 
society  and,  specifically,  the  university  com- 
munity. 

The  university  Itself  has  often  become  the 
immediate  target  of  student  discontent, 
sometimes  couched  as  legitimate  complaints 
about  the  deficiencies  of  the  universities, 
sometimes  devised  as  a  softenlng-up  exercise 
for  assault  on  the  wider  society. 

How  to  deal  with  campus  crises  arising 
from  the  widespread  protests  has  become  a 
major  public  Issue  and  the  cause  of  con- 
fused and  angry  debate.  That  there  should 
be  deep  anxiety  about  the  course  of  the  con- 
flict and  its  possible  outcome  is  understand- 
able. No  social,  racial,  or  age  group  that 
perceives  itself  and  its  values  to  be  seriously 
threatened  will  fall  to  strike  back.  Increas- 
ingly there  are  backlash  temptations  to  en- 
act strong,  often  Ill-considered,  and  largely 
futile  measures  to  cope  with  a  youth  rebel- 
lion that  none  of  us  fully  comprehends,  not 
even  the  youth  themselves. 

Certain  balanced  Judgments  are  proper 
to  make,  however,  as  we  search  for  under- 
standing and  solutions: 

1.  It  Is  important  for  the  pifljllc  to  under- 
stand that,  despite  the  nationwide  pub- 
licity given  to  student  disorders,  the  great 
majority  of  American  campuses  have  re- 
mained peaceful.  On  campuses  where  con- 
spicuous disorders  have  occurred,  educational 
programs  generally  have  gone  along  their 
normal  ways.  Most  students  and  faculty  have 
continued  to  carry  on  their  regular  work.  In 
the  main,  good  teaching  and  good  research, 
as  traditionally  defined,  have  been  uninter- 
rupted. 

2.  On  the  undisturbed  campuses  and 
among  the  majority  of  orderly  students, 
however,  there  are  widely  shared  discontents 
which  extremists  are  at  times  able  to  manip- 
ulate to  destructive  ends.  Moreover,  even  In 
the  absence  of  violence,  there  has  developed 
among  some  of  the  young  a  cult  of  irra- 
tionality and  Incivility  which  severely  strains 
attempts  to  maintain  sensible  and  decent 
human  communication.  Within  this  cult 
there  Is  a  minute  group  of  destroyers  who 
have  abandoned  hope  in  today's  society,  in 
today's  university,  and  in  the  processes  of 
orderly  discussion  and  negotiation  to  secure 
significant  change.  Students  and  faculty  are 
increasingly  aware  of  the  true  nature  of 
this  group  and  are  moving  to  deal  with  Its 
destructive  tactics.  The  necessity  to  deal  with 
extremists,  however,  is  placing  an  extraordi- 
nary burden  upon  the  whole  educational 
enterprise  and  upon  those  who  man  it.  Con- 
sequently, universities  are  having  to  divert 
their  energies  and  resources  from  central  ed- 
ucational tasks  In  order  to  deal  with  student 
unrest  in  its  various  forms. 

3.  The  spectacular  events  precipitated  by 
the  extremists  should  not  be  allowed  to  ob- 
scure the  recent  accomplishments  of  those 
students,  faculty,  and  administrators  who 
have  serious  interest  in  constructive 
changes  in  society  and  in  the  university. 
They  have  broadened  the  curriculum  and  im- 
proved teaching.  They  have  moved  toward  a 
more  open  and  participating  pattern  for  uni- 
versity governance.  And  they  have  begun  to 
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nukke  tb«  work  of  unlvenltlM  more  meftnlng- 
ful  In  dMkUng  with  the  problems  of  aoclety. 
Those  efforto  must  eontlnue.  Reform  and 
self-renewal  in  blgber  education  are  on- 
going Imperatlvea. 

4.  Meanwhile  the  speed  and  scale  of  so- 
cial change  have  impoised  many  kinds  of  de- 
mands upon  educational  institutions  for 
which  their  programs,  their  capabilities,  and 
their  funding  are  not  always  adequate. 
Moreover,  universities  are  increasingly  asked 
to  perform  functions  for  society,  particularly 
In  reshaping  the  behavior,  values,  and  life- 
styles of  the  young,  on  which  the  family 
and  other  social  Institutions  have  already 
had  major  Influence — or  lack  of  Influence. 
Some  of  society's  expectations  for  universities 
are  quite  unrealistic.  Insofar  as  these  ex- 
pectations can  be  dealt  with,  they  Involve  a 
sharing  of  responsibilities  among  diverse  so- 
cial Institutions.  Many  of  society's  demands 
require  new  resources  and  fresh  approaches 
to  old  and  new  problems. 

5.  Recognizing  the  right  of  and  even  the 
necessity  for  constructive  dissent — and  al- 
lowing for  Inevitable  arguments  over  what 
is  in  fact  constructive — certain  axioms  must 
be  accepted  as  beslc  to  the  operation  of  any 
umveratty : 

«.  Dlaraptlon  and  violence  have  no  place  on 
any  campus.  The  academic  community  has 
the  responsibility  to  deal  promptly  and  di- 
rectly with  disruptions.  If  universities  wlU 
not  govern  themselves,  they  will  be  governed 
by  others.  This  elementary  reality  Is  Increas- 
ingly becoming  understood  by  all  compo- 
nents of  the  university  community.  Student 
and  faculty  groups.  Including  the  American 
Association  of  University  Professors  and  the 
National  Student  Association,  have  recently 
Joined  In  efforts  to  Improve  disciplinary  pro- 
cedures and  to  formulate  clear  and  realistic 
codes  for  dealing  with  misconduct,  and  more 
particularly  with  violence  and  disruption. 
Also,  by  involving  students  and  faculty  effec- 
tively In  the  governance  of  the  university.  It 
can  be  demonstrated  that  there  are  better 
ways  of  getting  views  considered  and  de- 
cisions made  than  by  disruption. 

b.  The  historic  concern  of  the  university 
community  with  academic  freedom  needs  to 
be  restated,  reaffirmed,  and  vigorously  de- 
fended against  all,  within  or  without  the 
university,  who  would  obstruct  the  right  of 
scholars  to  investigate,  teachers  to  teach,  or 
students  to  learn.  This  reiteration  is  not  to 
claim  for  the  university  special  privileges 
that  put  it  above  the  law  or  that  free  it  from 
critical  public  appraisal — rather  it  affirms 
that  the  imiverslty  must  maintain  a  basic 
institutional  Integrity  to  function  as  a  uni- 
versity. 

c.  Violations  of  criminal  law  must  be  dealt 
with  through  the  ordinary  processes  of  the 
law — and  universities  must  attempt  to  deal 
with  disruptive  situations  firmly  before  they 
reach  the  stage  of  police  action.  Govern- 
mental attempts  to  deal  with  these  problems 
through  special,  punitive  legislation  will 
almost  certainly  be  counter-productive. 
Meanwhile,  students  and  faculty  whose  con- 
sciences demand  that  they  express  dissent 
through  law  violation  must  be  prepared  to 
accept  the  due  processes  and  the  penalties  of 
the  law.  They  should  not  be  encouraged  to 
expect  amnesty  from  the  effects  of  the  law. 
Such  an  expectation  would  be  the  ultimate 
use  of  the  in  ioco  parentis  concept  against 
which  many  young  activists  passionately  pro- 
test. Nor  should  they  expect  amnesty  from 
academic  discipline,  which  is  the  most  effec- 
tive sanction  in  disruptive  incidents. 

6.  The  education  community  needs  to  un- 
dertake a  far  more  comprehensive  effort  than 
ever  before  attempted  to  study  the  under- 
lying bases  of  youtMul  discontent  and  alien- 
ation auQd  the  broad  social  problems  to  which 
they  are  related.  As  social  critic,  the  univer- 
sity must  help  society  understand  and  solve 
such  problems. 


7.  All  universities  shotild  give  particular 
attention  to  a  continuing  search  for  ways, 
including  new  social  inventions,  by  which 
the  life  of  rationality  and  olTlUty,  shared 
concern,  and  mutual  respect  nuiy  be  sup- 
ported and  strengthened  within  the  univer- 
sity community.  The  survival  of  the  univer- 
sity and  its  long-term  contribution  to  society 
depend  upon  the  ability  of  the  Institutions 
to  make  their  everyday  life  reflect  that  spirit 
and  pattern. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  becauM  I  believe 

that  a  number  of  the  letters  which  I  have 
been  discussing  contain  comments  that 
will  be  of  interest  to  all  Members  con- 
cerned with  the  relationship  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  higher  educa- 
tion, I  insert  these  letters  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

Amebican  CoDNcn.  ON  Education. 

Waahington.  DC.  May  21. 1969. 
Hon.  John  Bsademas. 
U.S.  House  ot  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DzAM  John:  This  Is  In  response  to  your 
request  as  to  the  positioning  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education  on  the  question  of 
establishing  a  Federal  Mediation  Service  for 
colleges  and  universities. 

We  have  consulted  with  a  cross  section  of 
college  administrators  aaross  the  country  and 
have  found  virtually  unanimous  opposition 
not  only  to  the  specific  bill  (H.R  10570).  but 
also  to  the  concept  of  a  Federal  Mediation 
Service.  I  should  add  that  those  administra- 
tors Include  not  only  presidents  of  our  most 
beleaguered  institutions  but  also  those  who 
have  had  experience  in  mediation  and  arbi- 
tration. I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  speech  by 
Arthur  Ross,  who  was  chairman  of  the  Fac- 
ulty Emergency  Committee  at  Berkeley  dur- 
ing the  University  of  California  tribulations 
in  1965.  was  later  with  the  lAbor  Department 
during  the  Johnson  Administration,  and  Is 
now  vice-president  at  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan. His  speech  is  the  best  summary  I  can 
find  of  the  attitudes  expressed  by  our  in- 
stitutions. 

In  the  light  of  our  careful  survey  of  insti- 
tutional opinion  we  have  no  choice  but  to 
oppose  efforts  to  establish  a  Federal  Media- 
tion Service. 

You  have  asked  why  we  have  not  appeared 
to  testify  before  the  subcommittee,  and  I  am 
not  sure  my  response  will  appear  adequate. 
When  the  hearings  first  began,  they  were 
exploratory  in  nature  on  the  broad  topic  of 
campus  unrest.  In  discussions  with  Mrs. 
Oreen  and  Mr.  Hogan.  I  stated  that  I  thought 
we  could  be  most  tiseful  by  helping  to  iden- 
tify witnesses  who,  from  their  positions  on 
the  firing  line,  could  best  assist  the  Com- 
mittee in  understanding  the  complexities  of 
the  issues.  I  thought  this  would  be  far  more 
constructive  than  for  us  to  make  pronounce- 
ments from  oiu  bureaucratic  chairs  in  Wash- 
ington on  what  is  going  on  at  the  front.  As 
you  review  the  hearings  over  the  past,  you 
will  recognize  that  almost  all  of  your  wit- 
nesses have  come  from  institutions  that  are 
members  of  the  Council.  The  only  difference 
is  that  they  have  presented  the  situation  as 
they  see  it  on  their  own  campuses  rather 
than  following  an  official  ACE  line.  In  situ- 
ations as  fluid  as  the  campus  unrest  problem 
this  still  seems  to  me  the  most  constructive 
way  we  could  have  proceeded. 

I  assumed,  obviously  erroneously,  that 
higher  education's  opposition  to  a  Federal 
Mediation  Service  would  be  apparent  In  the 
testimony  of  witnesses  appearing  before  you. 
As  a  result  of  your  question,  however,  I  real- 
ize that  on  this  specific  issue,  as  opposed  to 
the  general  inquiry  into  campus  unrest,  we 
probably  should  have  asked  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  teeUfy  officially.  If  it  Is  felt  that 
it  would  be  valuable  for  us  to  do  so,  we  would 
be  happy  to  appear,  and.  Lf  at  all  possible. 


we  would  ask  Mr,  Ross  to  serve  as  our  spokes- 
man. 

Sincerely  youra, 

Jomm  P.  MOaas. 

Director. 

UNTVcasrrT  or  VnuuNia, 

May  28.  1969. 
Hon.  John  Braoimas, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dbai  Concrkssman  BBAOKifAS:  I  Write  in 
response  to  your  letter  of  13  May  1860  re- 
questing my  views  on  HJl.  10670  and  H.R. 
10136,  bills  now  before  the  Special  Sub-Com- 
mittee on  Education  of  the  House  Education 
Labor  Conunittee. 

The  first  of  these  bills  would  create  a  Fed- 
eral Higher  Education  Mediation  and  Con- 
ciliation Service.  I  am  very  doubtful  that 
the  establishment  of  such  a  service  by  the 
Federal  government  would  be  wise.  The  re- 
cent disruptions  on  campuses  throughout 
the  country  are  surely  a  cause  for  national 
concern.  On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  that 
the  resolution  of  the  problems  which  have 
caused  the  disturbances  and,  also,  the  con- 
trol of  the  disturbances  will  be  handled  best 
at  the  local  level.  It  would  be  extremely  dif- 
ficult for  a  central  agency  to  mediate  in 
view  of  the  wide  variation  among  institutions 
with  regard  to  the  Issues  which  underlie  the 
disruptions. 

With  regard  to  the  second  bill,  which 
would  provide  for  termination  of  assistance 
to  universities  where  disorders  occur,  the 
language  of  the  proposed  bill  seems  extremely 
vague  regarding  the  designation  of  institu- 
tions where  financial  assistance  would  be 
suspended.  It  is  not  at  all  clear  what  cor- 
rective measures  on  the  part  of  an  institu- 
tion would  be  accepted  as  "appropriate"  or 
how  much  time  an  institution  could  assume 
to  be  available  for  corrective  measures. 

A  more  Important  reason  why  I  should  op- 
pose the  bills  under  consideration  is  that 
I  believe  that  the  existing  body  of  law  pro- 
vides adequate  avenues  for  a  university  or 
college  to  bring  disruptions  under  control. 
During  recent  weeks,  it  has  been  gratifying 
to  note  a  growing  tendency  for  university 
administrators  to  use  court  injunctions  in 
their  efforts  to  maintain  order  on  their 
campuses. 

I  hope  that  these  comments  may  be  vise- 
ful  to  you  and  your  colleagues  in  your  de- 
liberations over  these  very  Important  issues. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Edca>  F.  Shannon.  Jr.. 

President. 

UNivKaarrr  of  Illinois. 

May  22.  1969. 
Hon.  John  Braokmas, 
Hon.  OooEN  R.  Rod. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Obntlxmrn:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
May  13  in  which  you  ask  for  my  views  con- 
cerning the  provisions  of  H.R.  10136  and 
H.R.  10570. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  both 
bills  and  welcome  the  opportunity  to  give  you 
my  reactions  concerning  them. 

H.R.  10136.  requiring  "the  suspension  of 
Federal  financial  assistance  to  colleges  and 
universities  which  are  experiencing  compus 
disorders  and  fall  to  take  appropriate  cor- 
rective measures  forthwith"  would  induce 
an  Improper  involvement  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  management  of  colleges 
and  universities.  It  would  vest  in  the  Com- 
missioner of  Eklucatlon  the  authority  to 
define  what  la  a  "disruption."  Ftirthermore, 
while  we  know  that  there  are  degrees  of  dis- 
order and  disruption,  the  bill  makes  no  pro- 
vision for  varying  degrees  of  penalty.  The  bill 
also  vests  in  a  Federal  official  the  power  to 
determine  what  are  "corrective  measures." 
Finally,  to  penalize  all  students  for  the  acts 
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of  a  few,  at  would  result  'Trom  the  applica- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  would  be 
provocative  rather  than  preventive  of  dis- 
order. In  general,  H.R.  10136  is  based  upon 
the  premise  that  administrative  officers  are 
derelict  in  their  duty  and  require  external 
force  of  the  kind  proposed.  No  authorita- 
tive inquiry  into  campus  disorders  can  Justify 
any  such  conclusion  Insofar  as  the  greater 
number  of  Institutions  are  concerned. 

Section  2  of  H.R.  10136,  providing  for  ter- 
mination of  Federal  assistance  to  any  mem- 
ber of  the  teaching  staff  who  has  participated 
in  a  "violent  demonstration,  riot,"  etc.,  is 
less  objectionable  than  Section  1.  However, 
I  believe  that  most  universities  have  statu- 
tory provision  for  dealing  with  teaching  staff 
who  participate  in  such  actlvltes  and  are 
In  a  position  to  define  appropriate  penalties. 
If  the  Congress  should  adopt  this  bill,  the 
responsibility  for  determining  the  facts  in  a 
case  would  be  best  vested  in  the  Courts 
rather  than  in  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion. The  resultant  penalty  would  then  be 
dependent  upon  a  Court  conviction. 

H.R.  10670  would  provide  for  a  Federal 
Higher  Education  Mediation  and  Concili- 
ation Service.  In  my  view,  the  creation  of 
such  a  servoe  would  be  an  open  invitation  to 
dissident  students  to  be  disruptive  so  that 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  could  be  invoked. 
In  short,  this  bill  would  strengthen  the 
position  of  dissidents  rather  than  strengthen 
the  capability  of  the  universities  to  deal 
with  student  affairs. 

The  very  concept  of  medatlon  Is  based 
upon  common  equities  and  equal  authority. 
The  establishment  of  a  mediation  service 
would  in  fact,  enhance  student  power  In 
a  way  that  would  make  the  task  of  uni- 
versity law  enforcement  much  more  difficult 
Sincerely, 

David  D.  Henrt. 

President. 

Wayne   State   UNivERsrrv, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  May  27.  1969. 
Hon.  John  Braoemas, 
Hon.  Ogoen  R.  Reid, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Braoemas  and  Con- 
gressman Reid:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
15  May  asking  my  opinion  on  the  two  bills 
H.R.  10570  and  HJL.  10136.  HJt.  10136  is  a 
fair  representative  of  many  of  the  bills  in- 
troduced in  the  last  year.  H.R.  10570  is  a 
new  view,  and  it  U  to  that  one  that  I  wish 
principally  to  speak.  My  feelings  on  H.R. 
10136  and  the  others  of  its  kind  will  no 
doubt  be  made  clear  In  my  discussion  of 
H.R.  10570. 

The  passage  of  H.R.  10670,  a  bill  to  create 
a  Federal  Higher  Education  MedlaUon  and 
Conciliation  Service,  would  impose  an  ad- 
versary context  in  university  affairs,  which 
necessitates  the  setting  of  one  segment  of 
a  community  against  the  other  in  pubUcly 
drawn  sides.  Once  such  an  adversary  line  Is 
drawn,  one  side  will  have  to  indicate  its 
gain  by  demonstrating  a  loss  sustained  by 
the  other  side.  This  Is  foreign  to  universities 
In  America.  Such  a  polarity,  clearly  drawn 
and  pubUcly  aired,  would  do  Irreparable 
damage  to  the  Integrity  of  the  community, 
that  is,  to  the  American  university,  perhaps 
forever. 

In  an  adversary,  or  bargaining,  context, 
the  essential  freedoms  of  a  university  can 
be  no  more  than  items  of  greater  or  lesser 
value  In  a  trade-off  situation.  By  reducing 
academic  freedoms  tQ  the  dimension  of 
things  that  can  be  traded,  their  integrity  Is 
substantially  diminished.  If  not  destroyed, 
and  we  have,  therefore,  both  a  shattered 
community  and  a  shattered  set  of  values. 

The  only  Justification  for  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, or  for  any  external,  non-academic 
body,  to  Intervene  In  the  Internal  affairs  of 
a  university  Is  If  one  university  Is  set  against 


another  with  the  aim  of  one  to  try  to  do 
damage  to  the  other.  Clearly  this  Is  not  the 
case. 

To  try  to  organize,  even  in  abstract  con- 
cept, the  segments  of  a  university  commun- 
ity— faculty,  students,  administration,  sup- 
port staff — into  a  system  of  trade-union  or 
labor-management  models  negates  the  raison 
d'etre  ot  the  university  at  its  most  funda- 
mental level.  The  pursuit  of  knowledge,  the 
airing  and  testing  of  diverse  opinion,  the 
examination  of  old  and  the  quest  for  new 
views  of  society  are  all  essential  and  legiti- 
mate activities  of  a  university  in  America. 
But,  under  a  set  of  mediation  regulations 
these  cannot  be  factors  since  they  are  value  ' 
matters  sftid  not  "practical"  matters,  and  a 
mediation  board  would  be  called  on  to  de- 
cide which  knowledge  is  best,  or  "right"  to 
pursue,  which  opinions  and  how  diverse 
should  be  aired  and  tested,  and  which  views 
of  society,  either  new  or  old,  should  be 
examined. 

Disorders  on  university  campuses  are 
world-wide.  If  they  were  limited  to  certain 
regions  of  the  United  States  the  idea  of  a 
conspiracy  could  be  entertained,  investi- 
gated, and  probably  substantiated.  This  is 
not  the  case  in  1969,  nor  has  it  ever  been,  in 
my  opinion.  A  disorder  on  a  campus  is,  much 
more  often  than  otherwise,  a  manifestation 
of  a  universal  mlsease.  The  disorder  is  a 
symptom  of  a  problem,  although  of  course  it 
is  frequently  a  specific  problem  which  re- 
quires a  specific  solution,  but  that  is  fleeting. 
A  campus  disorder  is  symptomatic  of  prob- 
lems of  society,  not  of  a  university.  No  uni- 
versity is  perfect — perfectly  relevant,  per- 
fectly funded,  perfectly  staffed,  perfectly 
managed — and  the  cause  of  disorder  on  each 
university  campus  varies  from  campus  to 
campus,  but  over  them  all  is  a  cause  that  is 
to  be  found  outside  and  not  Inside  the  uni- 
versity. To  pass  legislation  that  has  the  ef- 
fect of  restricting  this  or  that  aspect  of  uni- 
versity activity  because  it  violates  this  or 
that  segment  of  this  or  that  federal  agency's 
guidelines  is  inappropriate  and  is  therefore 
purely  punitive. 

A  world-wide  tension  over  the  re-ordering 
of  long-held  social  values  is  basically  the 
cause  of  campus — and  city — disorders.  Se- 
rious questions  are  being  asked  by  serious- 
minded  young  people  about  things  as  big  as 
our  national  priorities  and  the  allocation  of 
federal  resources.  I  received  a  letter  very 
recently  from  one  Michigan  congressman 
who  said.  In  part : 

".  .  .  there  Is  no  strategic  Justification  for 
sending  $30  billion  a  year  and  our  best  young 
men  to  Vietnam  when  we  have  a  more  serious 
need  for  these  resources  here  at  home.  We 
need  to  question  anew  the  rationale  for  so 
much  of  our  budget  going  for  military  pur- 
poses while  it  falls  short  of  our  needs  for 
human  development   in  our  own   country." 

On  American  campuses  today,  and  for  the 
past  few  years,  there  are  and  have  been 
many  young  men  and  women  attuned  xo 
even  a  hint  of  social  Injtistlce  and  they  are, 
like  their  elders,  impatient  because  the  so- 
cial system  seems  not  to  be  solving  or  elim- 
inating these  Inequities  quickly  enough.  Un- 
like many  of  their  elders,  they  have  devel- 
oped a  taste  for  direct  action  since  their  ex- 
perience Is  that  it  works  where  nothing  else 
ever  has. 

To  give  time,  people,  and  money  ($1  mil- 
lion each  year  for  this  mediation  board)  to 
external  regulation  of  Intra-unlverslty  af- 
fairs is  to  hide  one's  national  head  in  the 
sand.  It  Is  to  avoid  coming  to  grips  with  the 
real  issues,  and  it  is  to  obscure  a  real  dis- 
ease by  treating  a  mere  symptom. 

I   believe   that   Congresswoman   Green   Is 
trying  to  act  In  the  best  Interests  of  Ameri- 
can universities  by  trying  to  relieve  them  of  ^ 
the  burden  of  grappling  with  some  of  these" 
terribly  difficult  problems  and.  at  the  same 
time,  trying  to  protect  them  from  the  impo- 


sition of  restrictive  and  strangling  punish- 
ments for  disobedience  of  federal  laws.  I 
commend  Mrs.  Oreen  for  cutting  through 
much  of  the  heated  rhetoric  that  has  arisen 
over  disorders  on  American  university 
campuses,  but  I  feel  that  a  Federal  Higher 
Education  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Serv- 
ice is  not  going  to  help  solve  the  true  prob- 
lems that  occasion  these  disorders. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  giving  me  an 
opportunity  to  express  my  opinions.  I  hope 
they  will  be  of  help  to  you  in  your  delibera- 
tions. 

Yours  very  truly, 

William  R.  Keast. 

President. 

Earlham  College. 
Richmond,  Ind..  May  19.  1969. 
Hon.  John  Braoemas. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Braoemas:  I  am  gr.'ite- 
ful  for  your  sending  me  copies  of  the  bill  to 
create  a  Federal  Higher  Education  Mediation 
and  Conciliation  Service  (HR  10570)  and  a 
copy  of  a  bill,  terminating  assistance  to  uni- 
versities where  disorders  occur  (HR  101361.  I 
would  like  to  e.tpress  my  feelings  on  both  of 
these  subjects. 

The  idea  of  a  Federal  Higher  Education 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service  fills  me 
with  a  sense  of  absolute  horror.  I  under- 
stand the  fine  motives  which  prompt  It.  but 
I  am  absolutely  convinced  that  rather  than 
reducing  the  amount  of  dissension  and  dis- 
ruptions on  college  campuses  it  will  substan- 
tially increase  the  likelihood  of  such  disrup- 
tions. I  feel  that  such  a  proposal  will  give 
major  encouragement  to  dissident  students 
or  faculty  members  to  push  disputes  to  the 
final  limits  and  would  in  fact  weaken  the 
powers  of  the  administration  to  deal  with 
these  problems.  On  every  campus  there  will 
likely  be  a  few  faculty  members  and  some 
students  who  delight  In  playing  the  role  of 
campus  lawyer.  By  creating  this  mediation 
service  I  see  disputes  that  could  be  resolved 
swiftly  being  dragged  out  for  many  months 
or  years. 

The  one  million  dollars  per  year  which  it 
is  proposed  to  spend  on  this  service  could 
much  more  profitably  be  applied  to  any 
number  of  pressing  needs  in  the  field  of 
higher  education. 

As  to  HR  10136,  a  bill  to  suspend  federal 
financial  assistance  to  colleges  where  disor- 
ders occur,  let  me  say  again  that  I  am  highly 
in  sympathy  with  the  intentions  of  this 
bill:  to  discourage  campus  disorders.  How- 
ever, here  again  I  think  the  remedy  may  com- 
pound problems  rather  than  solve  them.  One 
of  the  major  difficulties  in  applying  such  leg- 
islation has  to  do  with  the  problem  of  in- 
terpreting the  phrase  "at  which  .  .  .  the  ad- 
ministrative officials  of  such  institution  fail 
to  take  fair  corrective  measures  forth wltli." 
How  is  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to 
determine  what  are  "appropriate  corrective 
measures?"  Every  college  disruption  episode 
seems  to  take  a  different  course,  to  arise 
out  of  different  immediate  problems  and  to 
pose  differing  kinds  of  administrative  chal- 
lenges. Some  measures  will  work  one  place, 
but  not  work  another.  Some  measures  are 
appropriate  In  one  set  of  circumstances,  but 
not  In  another.  I  see  chaos  compounded  by 
the  adoption  of  this  well-intended  but  un- 
realistic bill. 

I  have  a  number  of  views  on  the  whole 
question  of  student  disorders  which  I  would 
be  pleased  to  have  a  chance  to  lay  before  the 
Congress,  but  to  do  this  I  would  want  to 
appear  to  give  testimony  In  person  or  to  sub- 
mit a  considered  document.  If  there  is  any 
Interest  In  my  contributing  such  comments, 
please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely, 

Landrum  R.  Bollinc. 
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Cuaraajm  CoiPomAnoM  or  Nkw  Tone. 

jr«y  19,  19€9. 
Hon.  John  Bkassmas, 

Hon.  OOOKN  R.  RSID, 

l/.S.  House  of  Repreaentativea, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkak  Conobkssmkn  Bbademas  and  Rsid: 
Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  May  13  In  which 
you  ask  for  my  reactions  to  two  specific  pro- 
posals before  the  Education  Subcommittee. 
Befwe  commenting  on  them.  I  should  like 
to  express  my  own  feelings  about  student 
unrest.  Much  of  It  stems  from  problems  In 
society  at  large.  Some  of  It,  however,  comes 
frc»n  legitimate  concerns  of  students  that 
programs,  policies,  and  governance  In  higher 
education  are  Inadequate  and  hidebound. 
None  of  these  grievances,  however  Justified, 
can  be  an  excuse  for  violence  or  Interference 
with  the  rights  of  others.  The  small  minority 
who  engage  in  these  activities  do  not  speak 
for  most  students,  but  I  do  think  that  a 
majority  of  oxir  college  youth  (Including  the 
most  able  students)  are  profoundly  con- 
cerned about  the  state  of  their  country  and 
their  educational  Institutions.  The  over- 
riding quest-Ion  is  how  to  make  constructive 
progress  In  Une  with  the  concerns  of  this 
maj«rlty  asKhout  pushing  them  and  their 
facuUy  alUsa  Into  the  ranks  of  the  militants 
through  unwise  measures  for  the  very  nec- 
essary control  of  violence.  This  is  a  complex 
and  difficult  matter.  The  problem  and  the 
solution  will  be  different  on  each  campus, 
and  no  panacea  is  likely  to  be  effective.  Each 
campus  must  work  out  Its  own  salvation.  In 
my  view,  any  legislative  action  at  the  state 
or  federal  level  should  be  concerned  with 
positive  and  constructive  ways  to  help  In- 
divlduskl  Institutions  to  cope  with  their  own 
stresses  and  strains.  H.R.  1013ft  is  the  worst 
kind  of  legislation.  It  Is  unenforceable  (how 
can  the  Commissioner  of  Education  decide 
or  prove  in  each  case  whether  or  not  the 
corrective  measures  taken  by  administrative 
officers  are  ■appropriate"?).  It  would  pen- 
alize aU  students  and  faculty,  not  the  mi- 
nority who  are  causing  the  disorders:  and  by 
thus  crippling  the  university,  it  would  play 
Into  the  hands  of  the  SOS  and  their  allies 
who  want  to  tear  down  the  institutions. 
This  repressive  measure  would  do  more  to 
stir  up  unrest  on  the  part  of  moderate  stu- 
dents and  faculty  than  any  approach  I  can 
Imagine. 

On  the  other  hand.  Mrs.  Green's  bill.  HJi. 
10570.  is  obviously  an  attempt  to  find  a  con- 
structive role  for  the  federal  government. 
I  am  afraid,  however,  that  It  would  not  ac- 
complish Its  goals.  It  runs  counter  to  the 
traditions  of  institutional  autonomy,  even 
though  calling  on  the  mediation  service 
would  have  to  be  voluntary  on  the  part  of 
some  party  to  a  dispute.  I  cannot  believe 
that  such  a  federal  agency  would  be  called 
upon  by  any  legitimate  group.  As  an  agency 
of  the  "establishment".  It  would  be  suspect 
in  the  eyes  of  students  in  particular.  Trust- 
ees, administrators,  and  faculty  would  see 
the  use  of  a  federal  agency  as  a  denial  of 
their  rights  and  prerogatives  to  manage 
their  own  affairs.  Moreover,  the  bill  proposes 
to  treat  the  symptoms  rather  than  the  cause. 
The  proposed  Service  could  deal  only  with 
Immediate  Issues,  not  the  more  fundamental 
matters  Involved.  The  latter  have  to  do  with 
the  capacity  of  colleges  and  universities  to 
change  their  ways  in  the  face  of  rapid  so- 
cial changes  in  the  country  and  In  the 
world. 

You  asked  what  specific  suggestions  I 
might  have.  Let  me  try  one.  My  suggestion 
assumes  that  student  unrest,  however  dis- 
turbing to  the  public,  is  best  regarded  as  an 
nsUtutlonal  matter  and  should  be  dealt 
V.  ith  on  that  level.  It  also  assumes  that  In- 
I'lUgent  change  Is  necessary  on  many  cam- 
<uses.  It  might  be  very  helpful,  therefore, 
'.  >r  the  federal  government  to  provide  funds 
only  very  modest  sums  would  be  needed) 
for  Institutional  self-studies  on  the  subject 
-1  governance  and  student  uart-ci.  I  Would 


envision  a  fund  administered  by  the  Offlc« 
of  Education  with  as  little  red  tape  as  pos- 
sible. On  a  few  campuses  now,  trustees,  ad- 
ministrators, faculty  members,  students,  and 
community  representatives  are  coming  to- 
gether for  a  thorough,  open,  and  honest 
examination  of  ways  to  make  colleges  re- 
sponsive to  social  change.  If  modest  funds 
were  svallable  outside  the  light  university 
budgets  to  pay  for  such  meetings,  preferably 
at  an  off-campus  site  and  with  background 
papers  prepared  In  advance,  many  more  In- 
stitutions would  conduct  self-studies  with 
careful  planning  and  preparation.  These  ex- 
aminations might  go  a  long  way  both  to- 
ward restructuring  the  governance  of  In- 
stitutions, as  desired  by  the  majority,  and 
toward  providing  appropriate  control  of  those 
who  might  still  be  a  small  dissident  minor- 
ity. Such  an  Idea  would.  It  seems  to  me, 
place  the  federal  government  in  the  posi- 
tion of  taking  a  positive  rather  than  a  nega- 
tive step  toward  the  resolution  of  our  cam- 
pus difficulties.  I  am  very  fearful  of  the 
results  of  repressive  measures. 

I  think  you  can  regard  this  letter  as  rep- 
resenting the  collective  Judgment  of  Carne- 
gie Corporation's  staff,  as  a  number  of  my 
colleagues  assisted  me  In  the  drafting  of  It. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Alan  Pim. 

Rhode  Island  Colljece, 
Providence.  R.I..  May  23, 1969. 
Hon.  John  BaADCHAS, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Wcuhmgton.  DC. 

Deae  Concxessman  Bbademas:  I  am  re- 
sponding to  your  letter  of  May  13  In  which 
you  and  Congressman  Reld  requested  my 
views  on  two  proposed  bills:  H.R.  10670,  to 
create  a  Federal  Higher  Education  Mediation 
and  Conciliation  Service  and  H.R.  10136,  a 
bill  terminating  assistance  to  universities 
where  disorders  occur. 

( 1 )  I  am  opposed  to  the  proposal  for  a 
Federal  Mediation  Service,  although  I  real- 
ize that  its  proponents  mean  to  be  helpful. 
I  believe  that  such  a  proposal.  If  enacted, 
would  add  to  our  difficulties,  however. 

My  reasons  briefly  stated  are  as  follows: 
First  of  all  we  are  witnessing  all  too  many 
Instances  of  the  erosion  of  institutional  self- 
governance.  The  proposed  Mediation  Service 
could  and  would  be  used  by  those  forces 
seeking  to  undermine  the  fading  authority 
available  to  college  administrators  today. 
Secondly.  I  believe  the  proposal  is  naive  in 
that  the  committed  radical  and  revolution- 
ary groups  such  as  SDS  have  no  Interest  In 
mediation  but  In  harassment  and  disruption. 
One  of  the  charges  of  the  New  Left  is  that 
our  Federal  government  Is  corrupt  and  Il- 
legitimate and  that  colleges  and  universities, 
by  their  link  with  the  F\Kleral  government, 
also  become  partners  in  this  corruption  and 
illegitimacy.  In  fact,  almost  all  of  the  dis- 
orders on  our  major  campuses  have  had  as 
their  targets  policies  and  programs  related 
to  the  Federal  government.  Thus,  issues  have 
Included  the  War  in  Vietnam,  defense-re- 
lated research,  ROTC,  the  draft,  etc.  How 
could  a  Federal  Mediation  Service  intrude  In 
a  campus  torn  by  such  Issues  In  which  the 
Federal  government  and  its  policies  is  held 
to  be  the  "enemy." 

(2)  I  am  completely  opposed  to  the  con- 
cept involved  in  H.R.  10136.  It  seems  to  im- 
ply a  policy  of  punishing  the  victim.  I  have 
never  been  in  sympathy  with  the  philosophy 
that  holds  the  victim  responsible  for  the  acts 
of  the  criminal  whether  It  be  leaving  one's 
car  unlocked  or  falling  to  put  bars  on  one's 
windows  in  a  home.  If  you  were  to  follow 
the  philosophy  implied  In  this  bill,  you 
would  deny  assistance  to  those  cities  which 
suffer  riots  and  other  disasters. 

There  are  ample  laws  presently  available 
to  deal  with  the  kind  of  behavior  to  which 
this  proposed  law  applies.  The  problem  is 
one  of  enforcement,  and  this  problem  Is  not 
unique  to  college  campuses. 


It  would  seem  to  me  that  there  are  two 
things  which  Congress  and  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment could  do  to  contribute  to  the  ame- 
lioration of  the  present  campus  strife.  The 
first  of  these  would  be  to  disengage  from  the 
unpopular  Involvement  we  have  In  Vietnam, 
reform  the  Selective  Service  System  and 
try  to  change  the  mood  of  the  country 
through  more  imaginative  approaches  to  pov- 
erty, unemployment  and  such  social  welfare 
issues. 

The  second  would  be  a  more  vigorous  In- 
volvement of  Federal  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies in  helping  to  expose  and  prosecute  those 
individuals  and  groups  purposely  engaged  In 
organizing  disruption  and  violence  on  our 
campuses. 

I  thank  you  for  your  Interest  In  seeking 
my  views  and  I  trust  that  the  above  will  be 
of  some  help  to  you  In  your  deliberations. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  P.  Kautmanw, 

President. 

The  Ford  Fottndation, 
New  York,  N.Y..  May  16,  1969. 
Hon.  John  Beademas, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deae  Me.  Beademas:  This  Is  In  reply  to  the 
letter  I  received  today  from  you  and  Con- 
gressman Reld  asking  for  my  comments  on 
two  Bills  now  under  consideration  by  the 
Special  Education  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee.  I 
am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  comment 
on  a  matter  of  very  great  concern  to  all  who 
are  interested  In  the  good  health  of  our 
universities  and  colleges. 

As  it  happens,  my  own  views  as  to  the  long- 
haul  correcUon  of  the  present  disarray  ap- 
peared recently  in  the  Washington  Post,  and 
I  enclose  a  copy  of  that  article,  entitled 
"Stitching  Up  Our  Colleges." 

In  the  short  run.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  most 
important  to  avoid  actions  which  will  Impair 
the  self-healing  process  of  the  universities 
themselves.  I  am  afraid  that  a  conciliation 
service  may  have  the  effect  of  pitting  "In- 
terest groups  "  against  each  other  and  turn- 
ing differences  which  should  be  settled  on 
campus  by  Improved  deliberation  and 
strengthened  institutional  loyalties  into  re- 
hersals  for  off-campus  adversary  proceed- 
ings. 

I  fear,  also,  that  the  cuttlng-off  of  funds 
will  put  "backbone"  Into  the  demolttlonlsts 
among  the  students,  while  reducing  both  the 
options  of  administrators  and  the  sense  of 
institutional  responsibility  of  faculty,  admin- 
istrators, trustees,  alumni,  and  serious  stu- 
dents. I  remain  hopeful  that  the  universities 
and  colleges  will  increasingly  police  them- 
selves in  these  matters  and  that  It  will  not  be 
necessary  to  impair  their  capacity  for  self- 
government  so  drastically  as  the  proposed 
BUI  H.R.  10136  would  appear  to  do.  As  I  read 
the  text  of  that  Bill,  for  example,  the  Presi- 
dent. Faculty,  and  Trustees  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  would  not  have  believed  that  they 
had  the  option  to  "wait  out"  and  thereby  iso- 
late disruptive  students  but.  fearing  a  loss  of 
government  funds,  might  have  called  In  the 
police.  This  could  have  "radicalized"  the 
moderates  and  made  Internal  punishment  of 
the  offenders  far  more  difficult. 

This  is  a  brief  treatment  of  a  very  thorny 
matter.   I  hope   it  may  of  of  some  help  to 
you  and  the  Si>ecial  Subcommittee.  Thank 
you  again  for  the  opportunity  to  comment. 
Sincerely  yours. 

F.  Champion  Ward. 

State  Universitt  or 
Ntw  York,  at  Stony  Brook, 
Stony  Brook,  N.Y.,  May  27, 1989. 
Hon.  John  Brademas, 
Hon.  OcDEN  R.  Red, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives 
Washington  D.C. 

DXAM    Congressman    Brademas    and    Con- 
gressman Red):  I  thank  you  for  your  letter 
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of  May  13,  Inviting  my  cmnment  on  proposed 
legislation  which  you  have  conveyed  to  me, 
HR  10670  and  HR  10136. 

I  have  read  both  bills  with  care  and  so- 
licited the  opinion  of  persons  on  this  cam- 
pus with  a  particular  interest  In  such  legis- 
lation. I  should  like,  with  all  due  respect  to 
the  legislators  who  proposed  the  legislation, 
to  state  my  strong  opposition  to  both  bills. 

As  to  a  Federal  Higher  Education  Media- 
tion and  Conciliation  Service,  I  recognize 
that  It  Is  the  purpose  of  Mrs.  Green,  whose 
extraordinary  labors  on  behalf  of  higher  ed- 
ucation we  should  all  wish  to  commend,  to 
offer  a  workable  alternative  to  other  pro- 
posed legislation  directed  against  student 
unrest.  I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  medi- 
ation and  conciliation  by  an  agency  exter- 
nal to  the  campus  would  really  be  effective. 
Tlie  reason  has  mainly  to  do  with  the  nature 
of  the  university  community  and  the  ex- 
traordinary differences  between  faculty  and 
students  on  the  one  hand  and  management 
and  trade  unions  on  the  other. 

I  believe  that  the  cooperation  of  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  and  the  civil  au- 
thorities, is  essential  to  preserve  reason  and 
civility  on  campus.  It  seems  to  me  impera- 
tive, however.  If  we  are  to  avoid  progressive 
estrangement  between  campus  and  commun- 
ity and  avoid  Increasing  violence  on  cam- 
puses, that  we  recognize  one  principle  par- 
ticularly. This  is  that  the  discretion  to  solicit 
external  assistance  to  deal  with  violations  of 
the  law  and  to  develop  new  deterrents  to 
lawlessness  on  campus,  should,  to  the  max- 
imum extent  feasible,  be  reserved  to  the 
leaders  of  the  university.  The  legislation 
proposed  would  make  it  more  difficult  to  get 
the  support  of  students  and  faculty  for  steps 
necessary  to  discourage  campus  unrest; 
hence  Federal  legislation  of  this  kind  is  ac- 
tually counter-productive.  I  cannot  empha- 
size this  point  too  strongly. 

The  same  considerations.  It  seems  to  me, 
weigh  even  more  forcibly  against  the  adop- 
tion of  HR  10136  since  the  degree  of  the  in- 
tervention Into  the  affairs  of  the  campus 
which  It  contemplates  is  so  much  more 
formidable. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  none  of  the 
foregoing  is  Intended  to  condone  defiance 
of  the  law  or  the  use  of  violence  on  campua 
My  central  point  is  that  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  proposed  legislation  which  you  have  sent 
me  would  achieve  Its  manifest  purpose.  I  am 
grateful  to  you  for  soliciting  my  views  about 
this  legislation.  Your  Interest  in  this  institu- 
tion is  very  much  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

John  S.  Toll, 

President. 
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OP  California, 

Los  Angeles, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  June  2, 1969. 
Hon.  John  Brademas, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Brademas:  I  am  re- 
sponding to  your  inquiry  of  May  13,  1069,  re- 
garding the  proposals  to  which  HH.  10136 
and  H.R.  10670  address  themselves. 

In  my  opinion  neither  measure  would  be 
of  assistance  at  the  present  time  might  even 
exacerbate  university  difficulties.  HJl.  10136 
makes  no  reference  or  provision  for  due  proc- 
ess and  would  be  difficult  of  enforcement 
since  "appropriate  corrective  measures"  Is 
too  subjective  a  criterion  to  be  useful. 
^  HJl.  10670  suggests  that  settlement  of  Is- 
sues between  students,  teachers  and  boards 
^f  control  "may  be  advanced"  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  mediation  and  conciliation 
service.  I,  too,  am  doubtful,  as  apparently 
are  the  authors  of  the  Bill,  that  such  a  serv- 
ice would  be  of  assistance.  In  my  experience 
opix>rtxinltiee  for  mediation  and  conciliation 
stUl  exist  within  the  Institutions.  It  is  the  re- 
luctance of  student  groupe  to  utilize  the  ex- 


isting channels  which  has  prolonged  at- 
tempts at  conciliation.  The  Introduction  of 
an  agency  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  at  the 
request  of  one  party  to  the  discussion  could 
be  a  further  complloatlng  factor  in  an  al- 
ready delicate  balance  of  Interest  and  power. 
Boards  of  control  have,  it  seems  to  me,  under 
existing  arrangements,  sufficient  power  to  In- 
vite outside  assistance  should  this  be  needed. 
The  existence  of  a  Federal  agency  would  be 
used,  I  fear,  as  a  threat  over  one  or  more 
parties  to  the  dispute  rather  than  as  a  facili- 
tating agent. 

The  Federal  Government  can  be  of  great- 
est assistance  to  the  universities  at  this  time 
by  sustaining  them  in  their  efforts  to  offer 
enlarged  educational  opportunities  to  dis- 
advantaged youth  of  all  racial  groups.  Ap- 
propriate modifications  of  ROTC  would  also 
be  of  assistance  and  de-emphasizing  classi- 
fied research  in  connection  with  university 
activities.  All  these  measxires  would  effec- 
tively demonstrate  to  university  students 
that  they  do  not  need  to  disrupt  the  univer- 
sity in  order  to  call  public  attention  to  the 
need  for  rapid  change  in  government  and 
university  policies  in  these  areas. 
Yours  cordially, 

Charles  E.  Young, 

Chancellor. 

Notre  Dame,  Ind., 

Afoy  26,  1969. 
Hon.  John  Beademas, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Appreciate  Congresswoman  Green's  efforts 
for  higher  education,  but  find  little  support 
among  my  colleagues  for  suggested  mediation 
service. 
Regards. 

Father  Ted  Hesburgh. 

Washington  Universitt, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May  19, 1969. 
Hon.  John  Brademas, 

House    of   Representatives,    Raybum    House 
Office  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  May  13,  asking  for  my  comments  on 
H.R.  10670  and  H.R.  10136. 

I  am  afraid  that  Mrs.  Green's  bill  would 
do  more  harm  than  good.  As  a  practical  mat- 
ter. It  probably  wouldn't  do  much  of  any- 
thing; when,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  the 
SDS  and  often  with  the  black  students,  the 
issues  are  said  to  be  "nonnegotiable"  there 
is  nothing  much  to  mediate!  Also,  theoreti- 
cally, the  services  of  the  government  could 
be  Invoked  as  a  means  of  keeping  an  Issue 
alive  and  preventing  a  settlement,  and  thus 
prolong  the  troubles  on  a  campus.  My  basic 
objection  to  the  bill,  however.  Is  the  analogy 
that  it  Implies,  between  the  relationships  on 
a  campus  and  the  relationships  of  manage- 
ment and  labw  In  industry.  Every  union 
member  has  a  Job  to  do,  and  is  paid  to  do  it; 
each  student's  Job  Is  to  learn,  and  he  pays 
for  the  opportunity  to  do  It  (or  gets  a  schol- 
arship!) The  SDS  and  others  are  trying  to 
get  us  to  accept  the  notion  that  students 
are  an  interest  group,  virarrlng  with  admin- 
istration and  sometimes  with  faculty.  I  think 
students  should  be,  and  fortunately  mostly 
are,  young  learners  In  an  Intellectual  com- 
mimlty,  to  which  they  have  come  because  of 
the  skill  and  knowledge  of  their  teachers.  In 
principle,  therefore,  I  feel  that  the  Green  Bill 
tends  to  play  into  the  hands  of  the  compara- 
tively few  dissidents  whose  conception  of  a 
university  differs  so  sharply  from  my  own. 

As  for  the  other  bill,  I  would  suppose  that 
the  SDS  would  be  suppKirting  it  tooth  and 
nail.  If  their  objective  is,  as  It  seems  to  be, 
to  destroy  higher  education  in  America,  this 
Is  a  good  way  to  do  it — or  at  least  to  cause 
grave  harm  to  the  many  tuilverslties  which 
receive  Federal  assistance  in  one  form  or 
another.  All  the  SDS  would  have  to  do  would 
be  to  hasten  from  campus  to  campus,  causing 
substantial    disruption.   The    adnjinlstration 


might  then  take  "appropriate  corrective 
measures  forthwith,"  whatever  that  may 
mean,  only  to  have  the  revolutionaries  dis- 
rupt the  place  again  the  following  week — 
and  so  on  and  so  on.  I  think  that  this  is  an 
open  invitation  to  disruption. 

I  am  sure  that  the  authors  don't  mean 
it  to  be.  I  am  well  aware  that  these  bills 
are  introduced  because  of  a  real  and  deep 
concern  about  the  disorders  that  have 
shaken  a  number  of  campuses.  But  I  know 
of  no  proposed  legislation  that  would  ef- 
fectively promote  the  maintenance  of  an 
atmosphere  of  free  and  rational  discourse 
that  is  essential  to  the  life  of  a  college  or  a 
university. 

I  don't  know  about  the  special  problems 
that  confront  some  of  the  predominantly 
black  Institutions,  but  as  for  the  rest,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  Integrity  of  the  campus 
can  be  preserved  if  there  Is  a  sufficient  aware- 
ness, within  the  faculty,  of  the  nature  of  the 
extremists'  attack  on  the  institution.  Legis- 
lation that  is  repressive  in  aspect  could  make 
more  difficult  the  task  that  many  adminis- 
trators face,  which  Is  to  obtain  full  faculty 
support  based  on  real  faculty  awareness  of 
the  situation. 

I  made  a  speech  on  this  subject  the  other 
night,  and  have  to  make  another  this  week. 
I  will  try  to  write  an  outline  of  It  this  time, 
and  vriii  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a 
copy. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  H.  Eliot, 

Chancellor. 

Washington  Universitt, 
St.  LouU,  Mo.,  May  23, 1969. 
Hon;  John  Brademas, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Brademas:  Here  Is  the 
outline  of  the  speech,  about  which  I  wrote 
you  the  other  day; 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  H.  Eliot, 

Chance/lor. 

Address  by  Thomas  H.  Eliot,  Chancplor. 

Washington  Universitt,  St.  Ixjuis  County 

Bar  Association,  Mat  22,  1969 

In  this  morning's  mall  was  a  letter  from  a 
lady  in  California,  whom  I  have  never  met 
and  who  did  not  go  to  Washington  Univer- 
sity, telling  me  that  she  had  planned  to 
leave  some  money  to  our  medical  school  but 
was  now  changing  her  will  because  she 
would  not  leave  any  money  to  any  college  or 
university.  Also  in  the  mail  was  a  round-up 
of  pending  legislation  in  the  Congress,  relat- 
ing to  student  unrest.  Twenty-three  Con- 
gressmen, in  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives,  have  proposed  bills  to  pro- 
^•ide  that  all  Federal  aid,  for  research  or 
construction  or  anything  else,  would  be  cut 
off  from  any  institution  which  experiences 
any  disruption  and  fails  to  take  appropriate 
corrective  measures — ^whatever  that  may 
mean. 

Clearly,  student  unrest  is  a  matter  of 
national  concern.  I  don't  want  to  try  to  ex- 
plain the  attitudes  and  feelings  of  so  many 
of  the  younger  generation;  there  are  all 
kinds  of  possible  explanations,  and  I  don't 
think  anyone  yet  has  the  complete  answer. 
I  want  to  talk.  Instead,  about  the  campus 
disorders  that  have  been  so  vrldely  publi- 
cized by  press  and  television,  and  have 
caused  an  amiable  lady  to  change  her  will 
and  a  lot  of  well-meaning  Congressmen  to 
propKJse  legislation  that  could  only  do  more 
harm  than  good. 

I  should  say  here  that  I'm  talking  about 
the  kind  of  university  that  I'm  familiar 
with,  and  not  about  predominantly  Negro 
colleges  which  have  problems  of  their  own. 
Sometimes    these    cause    situations    similar 
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to  those  at  other  colleges;  somettmes  they 
are  unique. 

Nor  am  I  dealing  particularly  with  the 
activities  and  attitudes  of  black  student*  on 
preponderately  white  campuses.  These  stu- 
dents are  a  special  group,  with  their  own 
important  needs  and  aspirations,  kfoatly 
they  have  "done  their  own  thing"  separate 
and  apart  from  th«  8DS  and  the  many  re- 
form-minded students  on  our  campuaes. 
Again,  however,  sometimes  their  aotlona 
raise  the  same  questions  as  the  actions  of 
other  studenu.  In  terms  of  administrative 
and  faculty  response. 

With  these  limitations  on  my  subject,  let 
me  proceed. 

It  seems  to  me  that  public  criticism  of 
universities  today  Is  based  on  three  assump- 
tions. 

First,  college  students  are  no  good,  or,  at 
least,  college  stucfenu  with  beards  and  long 
hair  are  no  good  whatever. 

Second,  college  administrators  are  spine- 
less. 

Third,  the  government  should  step  in  and 
straighten  out  the  situation 

Let  me  take  up  these  assumptions,  one 
by  one. 

First,*  there  are  several  million  college  stu- 
dents Ih'Amerlca  today.  Many  of  them  are 
Just  typical  college  kids.  Some  of  them  are 
serious,  some  Ugbthearted.  all  of  them  ear- 
nestly or  otherwise  trying  to  get  a  degree  or 
a  husband  or  get  started  on  a  career. 

Many  of  them,  including  many  who  are 
very  able  and  conscientious  students,  are 
highly  critical  of  the  society  in  which  we  all 
live.  They  are  part  of  a  worldwide  discon- 
tent. They  are  in  rebellion,  more  or  less — 
rebellion  against  their  parents,  rebellion 
against  their  colleges,  rebellion  against  so- 
ciety. Pretty  nearly  all  parents  realize  the 
existence  of  the  first  of  these  rebellions.  The 
third  is  the  Doost  Important  one,  the  rebel- 
lion against  society:  it  is  because  of  their 
discontent  with  society  that  they  are  par- 
ticularly critical  of  that  society  of  which 
they  are  moet  Intimately  a  part,  namely  the 
college  or  university  which  they  attend. 

A  minority  of  today's  students,  but  I  think 
a  fairly  substantial  minority,  are  not  only 
discontented  about  the  wrongs  that  they 
perceive,  but  are  sufficiently  concerned  so 
that  they  want  terribly  to  do  something 
about  them.  They  are  bubbling  with  Ideas  for 
Improvement  and  reform — sometimes  good 
Ideas  and  somettmes  very  silly  ideas,  but  at 
least.  Ideas.  They  are  not  revolutionary.  They 
do  not  want  to  destroy.  They  want  reform. 
They  are  young,  and  many  of  them  may  be 
really  very  naive — but  they  are  in  earnest. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  tiny  minority  of  stu- 
dents who  are  simply  out  to  destroy.  They 
care  nothing  for  reform.  They  care  about 
Issues  only  as  issues  are  useful  means 
(or  gaining  support  for  themselves  in 
their  effort  to  destroy.  They  seem  to  exist 
on  pretty  nearly  every  campus.  Their  num- 
bers are  always  small.  At  Washington  Univer- 
sity, I  expect  I  could  count  this  group  on  the 
fingers  of  t>oth  hands,  possibly  on  the  fingers 
of  one  hand;  at  Harvard,  I  doubt  if  the 
nihilists  number  as  many  as  a  hundred.  They 
are,  however,  dedicated  to  their  destructive 
cause,  and  they  can  be  extremely  effective 
if,  through  the  development  of  a  popular 
stance  on  particular  Issues,  they  can  ma- 
nipulate the  thinking  of  the  quite  large 
number  of  reform-minded  students. 

The  first  Job  for  maintaining,  on  any  cam- 
pus, the  tradition  of  free  and  rational  dis- 
course that  Is  essential  to  higher  education. 
Is  to  keep  the  handful  of  destroyers  from 
gaining  the  support  of  any  large  numbers  of 
naive  of  reform-minded  students. 

And  the  second  task  is  to  convince  the  fac- 
ulty that  the  destroyers  are  Just  that — peo- 
ple deliberately  conunltted  to  the  destruction 
of  the  Institution  and  all  its  values.  A  pro- 
fessor seldom  sees  these  few  students  In  ac- 
tion. He  sees  them  in  class,  where  they  often 


perform  very  well  Indeed.  Re  thinks  of  them 
as  bright  young  men  and  women  with  In- 
teresting ideas.  He  sympathizes  with  their 
alleged  dealre  to  reform  things  Very  seldom 
are  profeaaors  subjected  to  the  confrontation 
and  abuse  that  have  become  the  daily  fare 
of  many  administrators.  Hence,  I  think,  it  is 
not  really  surprising  that  many  faculties 
have  thus  far  failed  to  make  the  clear  dis- 
tinction that  I  have  just  been  drawing.  But 
the  chance  for  a  restoration  of  calmness  and 
reasonably  good  order  on  many  college  cam- 
puses rests  considerably  on  their  making 
that  clear  distinction  at  an  early  date. 

The  second  assumption  Is  that  administra- 
tors are,  practically  by  definition,  spineless. 
This.  I  submit,  is  nonsense.  A  college  presi- 
dent- who  calls  the  police  Is  never  called 
spineless;  but  really,  it  takes  no  more  spine 
to  call  the  police  than  it  does  to  refrain  from 
calling  the  police.  If  there  Is  a  violent  dis- 
ruption and  you  call  the  police,  you  are 
washing  your  hands  for  the  moment  of  the 
responsibility  for  ending  the  dUruption.  That 
doesn't  take  any  spine.  But  you  do  have  to 
stiffen  your  backbone  Just  the  same  be- 
cause you  know  that  you  are  going  to  be 
vehemently  denounced  by  many  students 
and  professors  for  having  called  the  police. 
If,  Instead,  you  refuse  to  call  the  police,  you 
know  darned  well  that  you  are  going  to  have 
to  stand  up  to  almost  unbearable  abuse  by 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  alumni,  political 
leaders,  editorial  writers,  anonymous  tele- 
phone callers  and  self-appointed  experts 
who  know  nothing  whatever  about  how  to 
run  universities. 

Either  way.  you've  got  to  have  guts.  But 
really  it  isn't  a  question  of  backbone  or  guts 
at  all.  It  is  a  matter  of  Judgment. 

No  sensible  university  president  is  going 
to  second-guess  another  university  president. 
Circumstances  are  always  different,  from 
campus  to  campus.  If  I  had  been  the  bead 
of  Columbia  last  year,  or  the  head  of 
Harvard  this  year,  I  don't  know  when  I  would 
have  called  the  police,  or  whether  I  ever 
would  have.  My  own  policy  is  to  be  ready  to 
call  the  police  when,  in  my  Judgment,  police 
protection  is  necessary  to  prevent  substantial 
injury.  It  Is  a  matter  of  Judgment— the 
chancellor's  or  president's  Judgment  as  to 
when,  if  ever,  that  moment  has  arrived. 

A  weighty  factor  in  that  Judgment  is  the 
president's  assessment  of  the  results  to  be 
obtained.  If  violent  police  action  is  going  to 
result  In  throwing  the  great  body  of  moder- 
ate. Idealistic,  reforming  students  Into  the 
arms  of  the  destructive  extremists,  then  it 
may  not  be  worth  It.  If,  In  addition.  It  is 
going  to  arouse  virtually  all  of  the  faculty 
in  support  of  the  extremists  then,  again,  it 
may  not  be  worth  it.  Remember  that  since 
before  Columbia,  a  year  ago.  the  moet  desired 
goal  of  the  nihilist  extremists  has  been  to 
cause  a  confrontation  that  would  result  in 
a  police  bust.  They  have  believed,  with  good 
reason,  that  this  would  be  more  disruptive 
than  anything  they  could  accomplish  by 
themselves. 

And  so.  the  president  has  to  make  a  choice 
of  evils.  When  he  decides  which  is  worse — 
the  results  of  not  calling  the  police  or  the 
results  of  calling  the  police — he  decides  on 
the  basis  of  his  Judgment.  He  thinks  with 
his  brain.  You  can't  think  with  your 
backbone. 

So  much  for  the  so-called  spineless  ad- 
ministrators. One  reason  for  calling  them 
spineless,  perhaps,  is  because  too  often,  there 
yeema  to  be  very  slow  and  very  light  disci- 
pline meted  out.  even  when  the  offenses 
committed  by  students  have  been  grave.  I 
suppose  that  the  critics  of  the  administrators 
don't  realize  that  on  many  campuses,  for 
many  years,  discipline  is  not  handled  by  the 
administrators,  but  by  the  faculty.  In  mod- 
em times.  Indeed,  it  is  often  handled  by 
boards  or  committees  composed  of  both  pro- 
fessors and  students.  I  agree  that  the  disci- 
pline has  sometimes  seemed  much  too  light. 


The  cure  for  that,  as  I  have  Indicated,  lies 
in  the  growing  awareness  of  the  professors 
that  everything  which  they  really  value  In 
the  academic  life  U  being  endangered  by 
serious  campus  disruption. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  assumption  that  some- 
how the  government  can  step  in  and  make 
everything  all  right  again.  My  own  fear  is 
that  repressive  governmental  action  Is  likely 
to  make  things  worse  rather  than  better. 

Remember  what  the  administrator's  criti- 
cal Job  is.  It  Is  to  keep  the  substantial  num- 
ber of  reform-minded  students  from  making 
common  cause  with  the  destroyers.  It  Is  to 
keep  the  faculty  from  making  common  cause 
with  the  destroyers.  What  I  fear  about  re- 
pressive legUlatlon.  and  the  attempted  in- 
trusion of  the  government  Into  the  internal 
affairs  of  universities.  Is  that  such  action 
could  unify  the  whole  campus  community 
In  a  vehemently  radical  stance  In  the  re- 
sistance to  outside  repression,  the  extremists 
will  have  the  best  chance  to  become  the  real 
leaders  of  the  campus.  I  am  not  for  a  mo- 
ment opposing  the  enforcement  of  the  law, 
but  I  am  suggesting  that  new  punitive  legis- 
lation is  likely  to  make  things  much  worse, 
rather  than  any  better. 

The  universities  of  the  country  are  doing 
their  Job.  At  most  of  them,  my  own  included, 
there  have  been  demonstrations  about  one 
matter  or  another,  without  the  university's 
business  being  interrupted,  without  any 
classes  being  cancelled,  any  research  proj- 
ects postponed,  any  damage  done  to  the 
educational  process. 

The  key  people  in  that  process  are  the 
students.  From  my  own  experience,  I  would 
say  that  there  is  great  hope  for  the  future  In 
the  kind  of  students  that  are  now  going  to 
our  good  colleges  and  universities.  Elspeclally 
there  Is  hope  for  the  future  In  the  con- 
cerned reform-minded  students,  who  are 
able  to  learn  and  to  care  at  the  same  time. 
We  do  have  an  Imperfect  world,  to  put  it 
mildly.  We  do  need  able  and  concerned  young 
people  to  try  to  put  it  right.  We  do  need 
to  help  them  to  grow  up  as  educated  men 
and  women,  without  losing  their  idealism 
and  their  concern.  That.  I  think,  is  right  now 
the  most  Important  thing  that  our  colleges 
and  universities  can  do  and  are  doing:  and 
if  we  care — if  the  university  administrators 
and  the  professors  care,  and  I  think  we  do — 
then  we  can  accomplish  this  vital  and  indeed 
noble  task.  We  can  do  this  if,  without  con- 
doning violence,  we  recognise  the  need  for 
improvement  in  our  own  institutions  and 
welcome  proposals  for  constructive  change. 
We  can  do  this  If  we  have  the  Judgment — 
not  the  spine,  but  the  judgment — to  prevent 
the  few  destructive  extremists  from  winning 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  their  fellow  stu- 
dents. 

UNivEHsrrY  or  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis.  Minn.,  May  26, 1969. 
Representative  John  B«ademas, 
Representative  Ogden  R.  Reid, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Repxesentatives  BHADEidAS  and  Reid: 
Thank  you  for  writing  to  request  my  opinion 
about  the  two  bills  now  under  consideration 
by  Congress  on  campus  unrest.  I  have  dis- 
cussed both  bills  with  members  of  my  staff 
and  we  agree  that  they  would  not  be  useful 
legislation. 

H.R.  10136  which  calls  for  the  suspension 
of  financial  assistance  to  institutions  at 
which  a  major  disorder  has  occurred  and  in 
which  "no  appropriate  corrective  action  has 
taken  place"  opens  a  series  of  difficult  ques- 
tions with  which  both  institutions  and  Con- 
gress cannot  deal.  There  is  no  agreement 
nationally  as  to  what  constitutes  appropri- 
ate corrective  action  and  institutions  are 
experimenting  with  various  approaches.  In 
some  situations.  Immediate  police  action  may 
be  absolutely  essential — in  other  situations, 
it  is  tragically  unwise.  In  some  cases,«negotl- 
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ations  with  students  are  vital — in  other 
cases  negotiations  lead  to  complete  capitu- 
lation. No  "hue  is  prepared  at  the  moment 
to  support  one  course  of  action  for  all  situa- 
tions. Furthermore,  the  denial  of  aid  pun- 
ishes the  Institution  as  a  whole  and,  in 
particular,  the  students  who  have  had  no 
part  in  the  disruption.  The  suspension  of 
aid  may  well  decrease  the  ability  of  the 
University  to  solve  its  problems  and  for  this 
reason  actualljr  increase  the  possibility  of 
disruption. 

H.R.  10570,  which  sets  up  a  Federal  Edu- 
cation Mediation  and  Coordination  Service, 
is  not  feasible,  in  our  Judgment.  While  we 
support  the  "general  concept  of  conciliation, 
we  believe  this  concept  can  best  be  carried 
out  within  the  institution.  In  addition,  the 
fact  that  a  minority  of  faculty  or  students 
could  Initiate  action  under  this  bill  may  well 
hinder  the  progress  of  negotiations  already 
underway  on  the  campus  at  a  critical  time. 
To  the  extent  that  outside  mediation  is 
needed  we  would  prefer  to  see  efforts  arranged 
through  one  of  our  national  associations.  If 
possible,  such  as  the  National  Association  of 
Land  Grant  Universities  or  the  American 
Council  of  Education.  This  allows  the  con- 
tinued Involvement  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment at  the  level  of  assistance  to  higher 
education  rather  than  supervision. 

I  hope  these  comments  are  helpful  to  you 
in  your  discussions  of  these  bills.  If  I  can 
be  of  further  assistance,  please  contact  me. 
Sincerely. 

Malcolm  Moos, 

President. 

The  University  or  Wisconsin, 

Madison,  Wis.,  June  3,  1969. 
Hon.  John  Brademas, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Brademas:  We  have 
given  thoughtful  study  to  the  two  proposals 
you  sent  us  May  13 — H.R.  10136  and  HJl. 
10570 — and  while  we  appreciate  that  both  are 
prompted  by  the  desire  of  their  authors  to 
aid  educational  institutions  in  their  effort 
to  solve  the  problems  of  campus  disorders, 
we  do  not  believe  that  Representative  Green's 
proposal,  H.R.  10570,  will  provide  much  help 
on  this  problem,  and  we  are  convinced  that 
H.R.  10136  would  exacerbate  the  situation  on 
campuses  across  the  country. 

In  fact,  HJl.  10136  would  be  called  an 
enabling  act  for  the  rebels  who  want  to  close 
down  our  Institutions  of  higher  education. 
It  carries  no  penalties  for  them — only  penal- 
ties for  the  institutions  they  attack.  It  Is  so 
loosely  drawn  that  a  professor,  trying  to 
carry  on  his  class  In  the  face  of  obstructive 
tactics — and  thereby  participating  in  a  dis- 
order—oould  lose  any  federal  assistance  he 
held. 

However,  even  making  the  blU  more  pre- 
cise would  not  diminish  the  handicap  it 
could  be  to  the  Regents,  administrators,  fac- 
ultles,  and  students  who  are  seeking  to  op- 
erate institutions  within  the  policy  stated 
In  Section  1(a)  of  Mrs.  Green's  Bill. 

The  problem  we  see  In  Mrs.  Green's  Bill, 
H.R.  10570,  is  its  injection  of  another  party 
into  situations  already  complicated  by  the 
many  forces  at  odds  on  our  campuses.  The 
students  are  not  of  one  mind  when  violence 
or  disruption  occurs  on  a  campus — there  usu- 
ally are  at  least  three  positions  stoutly  de- 
fended by  student  government.  The  same 
holds  for  the  faculty,  for  the  board  of  con- 
trol, and  for  concerned  groups  not  empowered 
by  the  Bill  to  call  upon  the  proposed  media- 
tion service — the  administration,  the  alumni, 
and  in  the  case  of  public  Institutions,  the 
Governor,  the  Legislature,  and  the  citizens 
of  the  State.  One  of  the  least  publicized 
but  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  student 
unrest  is  the  amount  of  distraction  from 
more  productive  pursuits  it  causes  as 
various  concerned  groups  demand  attention 
to  their  points  of  view.  The  injection  of  a 


federal  agency  Into  this  situation — even  a 
mediation  agency — cannot  but  miiltlply  these 
distractions.  Frankly,  those  of  us  with  active 
campuses  seldom  have  finished  with  the  vari- 
ous investigations,  rule-making,  and  recrimi- 
nations growing  out  of  one  situation  before 
we  are  plunged  Into  another  on  a  different 
issue  with  different  groupings  of  participants. 

There  is  a  tactic  commonly  employed  by 
disrupters  on  our  campuses  which  H.R.  10570 
would  make  more  effective.  This  is  the  mak- 
ing of  demands  on  officials  or  groups  who  are 
without  the  power  to  grant  them:  demand 
that  the  faculty  sell  the  institution's  Chase 
Manhattan  stock;  demand  that  the  regents 
install  a  pass-fall  system  which  the  faculty 
has  studied  and  rejected;  demand  that  the 
administration  retain  an  Instructor  a  de- 
partment has  voted  to  drop. 

While  such  tactics  can  lead  to  disruptions, 
no  amount  of  conciliation  between  the  par- 
ties Involved  can  settle  them — the  demands 
must  be  referred  to  the  groups  or  individuals 
with  the  power  to  act  on  them. 

Mediation  could  be  effective  in  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes  between  concern  parties  who 
have  a  desire  for  settlement.  However,  our 
own  experience  is  that  when  there  is  desire 
to  settle,  we  can  work  out  settlement  with- 
out the  help  of  an  outside  mediator. 
Cordially, 

Fred  Harvet  Harrington, 

President. 


Central  State  Universttt, 
Wilberforce,  Ohio,  June  3, 1969. 
Hon.  John  Brademas, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sib:  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
comment  brlefiy  on  the  bills  H.R.  10136  and 
H.R.  10570.  The  laudable  aims  of  these  two 
bills  are  recognized.  My  comments  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.R.  10136: 

This  bill  could  ruin  some  schools  desper- 
ately dependent  upon  Federal  assistance.  It 
might  be  less  debilitating  to  the  financially 
strong  schools.  The  greatest  danger  is  that 
a  school  might  be  forced  to  close  which 
would  be  a  most  unfortunate  loss  to  our  so- 
ciety. Most  schools  have  already  strength- 
ened their  provisions  for  dealing  with  dis- 
ruption. Our  own  regiilatlons  are  enclosed. 
HJl.  10570: 

This  bill  might  have  the  unfortunate  ef- 
fect of  further  polarizing  the  schools  into 
battling,  hostile  factions.  The  university 
should  be  a  unit  and  all  the  forces  should  be 
mobilized  to  aid  and  encourage  unity.  A  for- 
mal mediation  procedure  ossifies  an  antago- 
nism that  is  basically  unfortunate. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Herman  R.  Branson, 

President. 

Picker  Corp., 
White  Plains,  N.Y.,  May  23, 1969. 
John  Brademas. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Brademas:  Thank  you 
for  asking  my  opinion  about  the  proposals 
now  before  your  Subcommittee.  The  prob- 
lem of  student  unrest  has  been  taking  a 
large  part  of  my  time  and  attention.  I  was 
a  member  of  the  Conference  which  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  &  Sciences  con- 
vened for  this  purpose.  An  Issue  of  Daedalus 
will  soon  appear  on  this  subject.  I  was  also 
one  of  the  fifteen  members  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education  committee  to  study 
campus  unrest,  the  reaction  to  it,  and  what 
steps  the  university  might  take.  Our  report 
was  recently  Issued  by  the  ACE  Board  of 
Governors.  As  a  trustee  of  two  unlversitiee 
and  a  member  of  the  National  Science  Bocu-d, 
the  turmoil  at  the  universities  have  re- 
peatedly come  to  my  attention.  Most  re- 
cently the  trustees  of  Colgate  requested  me 


to  represent  them  at  the  final  negotiations 
with  the  group  of  students  from  the  Associ- 
ation of  Black  Collegians,  whose  protests  had 
been  recounted  In  the  newspapers. 

My  contacts  with  college  administration 
and  faculty,  as  well  as  my  direct  Involvement 
in  these  problems,  have  convinced  me  that 
there  are  no  simple  answers  to  the  problem. 
Legislation  probably  is  needed.  However, 
even  the  finest  legislation  will  have  draw- 
backs, and  many  of  the  bills  suggested  might 
prove  markedly  detrimental.  You  ask  me 
specifically  about  H.R.  10570  and  H.R.  10136. 
Although,  having  the  highest  regard  for  Mrs. 
Green  and  knowing  of  her  wise  and  deep 
knowledge  of  the  field  of  education,  her  bill 
concerns  me  in  that  it  may  produce  exactly 
the  reaction  we  are  trying  to  avoid.  Many 
student  disruptions  may  be  intensified  and 
prolonged  because  of  the  added  recognition 
and  publicity  which  the  students  will  feel 
can  be  gained  by  having  a  Federal  mediator 
or  conciliator  involved.  The  effect  is  not  un- 
like that  which  many  believe  is  already  be- 
ing produced  by  television  and  newspaper 
reporting  of  campus  disturbances. 

Undoubtedly  HJl.  10136  would  be  sup- 
ported by  many  college  administrators  on 
the  theory  that  it  allows  them  to  retain  the 
power  and  decision  as  to  what  shall  be  done 
in  case  of  disruption.  Because  it  would  have 
their  support,  It  may  be  a  workable  solution. 

However,  the  phrase  "appropriate  correc- 
tive measures  forthwith"  seems  to  me  to  be 
so  vague  that  I  would  be  concerned  that 
decisions  would  depend  more  on  the  per- 
sonal prejudices  of  the  judge  than  on  the 
objective  standards  of  a  real  rule  of  law 
which  you  gentlemen  are  desirous  of  pro-  - 
duclng. 

Nonetheless,  my  belief  now  Is  that  many 
colleges  cannot  set  their  house  In  order. 
Someone  else  must.  My  personal  reaction  is 
that  we  shall  have  to  ask  you  to  help  to 
hasten  the  transition  through  which  we  are 
going.  From  medieval  times  onward  there 
has  been  a  large  element  of  "sanctuary"  in 
the  colleges  and  universities.  Even  today 
members  of  the  college  oonununitlee  feel 
that  they,  like  the  students  at  places  such 
as  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  should  not  be 
subject  to  the  normal  civil  law. 

On  the  other  b&nd,  in  recent  years,  we 
have  seen  the  members  of  the  academic  com- 
munity feel  that  their  special  position  has 
not  always  provided  them  with  all  the  free- 
dom and  opportunities  that  they  would  have 
were  they  outside  of  that  community;  and 
so,  they  have  asked  for  the  civil  law  to  be 
applicable  to  them  in  only  those  cases  where 
it  is  to  their  advantage  to  have  it  applied. 
Much  of  this  arose  from  the  move  toward 
civil  rights. 

It  is  no  longer  possible  with  our  present 
ideas  to  withhold  all  the  benefits  of  the  free- 
dom provided  by  no  rules  other  than  civil 
law  from  students  and  faculty.  However,  it 
is  no  longer  desirable  to  allow  them  their 
former  "undM^tood"  exemption  from  the 
civil  law.  Therefore,  I  would  urge,  if  new 
legislation  is  to  be  made,  it  contain  the 
following : 

1.  No  person  is  exempt  from  any  civil  law 
because  he  is  a  member  of  a  university. 

2.  The  civil  courts  and  dvil  police  forces 
are  expected  to  take  prompt  action  to  en- 
force civil  laws  on  campus  especially  in  the 
event  of  university  disturbances.  Thus,  they 
would  automatically  react  to  campus  dis- 
turbances exactly  as  they  would  to  any  other 
disturbance    within   the    United    States. 

3.  Neither  the  students  nor  the  faculty 
shall  be  subject  to  jeopardy  by  their  insti- 
tution's regulations  which  are  more  severe 
than  the  civil  law. 

4.  If  experience  dictates,  appropriate  state 
and  municipal  authorities  are  directed  to 
form  riot  control  units  capable  of  handling 
disruptive  processes  with  the  least  possible 
force  and  bloodshed.  (It  appears  that  neither 
the  National  Guard  nor  most  State  or  local 
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police  mn  Mlequatoly  compcteat  to  handle 
these  disruptions  effectively,  yet  with  mini- 
mal force.  It  la  my  assumption  that  this  Is 
because  they  are  being  called  upon  to  do  a 
task  for  which  they  have  not  been  specifically 
trained  and  Indoctrinated. 

5.  As  a  corollary  of  the  above,  the  Federal 
government  will  provide  at  least  one-third 
of  the  training  costs  for  any  such  special 
riot  control  contingents. 

I  know  I  have  gone  further  than  your 
question  asking  specifically  about  H.R.  10136 
and  H.R.  10570.  However,  the  opp<»tunlty  to 
utilize  to  the  fullest  your  Inquiry  could  not 
be  restated.  I  would  be  delighted  to  t>e  of 
any  further  help  which  you  believe  possible. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Habvet  PicKm. 

WASHtNCTON  State  UNrviasrrr, 

Pullman.  Wash..  May  21.  1969. 
Hon.  John  BaAOEUAs. 
Jtayburn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr  Dka«  Mk.  Bbaoemas:  Thank  you  for 
Inviting  me  to  express  my  opinion  on  the 
bill  to  create  a  Federal  Higher  Education 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service,  and  on 
ttoe  bUl'-termlnatlng  assistance  to  universi- 
ties wlMre  disorders  occur. 

I  look  with  strong  disfavor  on  both  bills. 
The  setting  up  of  a  Mediation  and  Concilia- 
tion Service  to  step  in  to  a  campus  disrup- 
tion where  communication  Is  badly  needed 
between  the  administration,  the  faculty  and 
the  students  would  seem  most  Inappropriate. 
This  Is  not  akin  to  the  signing  of  a  labor 
contract  where  once  a  conciliation  agree- 
ment Is  signed,  the  matter  Is  settled.  This 
la  an  ongoing  problem  where  a  continuing 
effort  must  be  made  by  the  administration  to 
establish  a  t>etter  rapport  on  campus,  greater 
understanding  and  easier  communication 
between  the  various  elements  that  make  up 
the  university  community.  An  outside  Serv- 
ice stepping  In  could  make  this  effort  much 
more  difficult. 

The  bill  to  terminate  assistance  to  uni- 
versities where  disorders  occur  would  re- 
move federal  support  If  such  Institutions 
fall  to  take  appropriate  corrective  measures 
forthwith.  What  Is  an  "appropriate  correc- 
tive measure?"  A  court  Injunction  may  halt 
the  disruption  temporarily  but  It  may  be 
completely  Ineffective  In  preventing  further 
violent  demonstrations.  The  problem  of  a 
president  In  deciding  what  an  appropriate 
measure  to  select  Is  that  he  must  face  the 
Immediate  crisis,  but  In  doing  so  he  must 
anticipate  what  the  Immediate  "appropriate 
measure"  will  lead  to  the  following  week  and 
In  the  weeks  to  come.  Will  it  worsen  race 
relations  on  a  permanent  basis?  Will  it  alien- 
ate a  large  body  of  students  who  will  look 
upon  their  fellows  as  martyrs?  What  would 
appear  at  first  glance  to  have  been  a  highly 
appropriate  measure  for  a  president  to  take 
may  prove  to  have  been  questionable  In  the 
long  run.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
punitive  removal  of  federal  assistance  would 
appear  to  be  highly  undesirable  College  and 
university  presidents  have  learned  In  many 
cases  that  what  they  thought  were  appro- 
priate measures  have  been  ineffective.  I 
believe  that  now.  under  siege,  they  are  turn- 
ing to  sterner  solutions.  But  let  us  not  penal- 
ize them  financially  through  their  Institu- 
tions for  a  solution  which  did  not  produce 
the  hoped  for  result. 
Sincerely. 

Mas.  HcNar  B.  Owen. 

The  UNivcasiTT  or  Chicaco.  the 
Division  of  the  Social  Sciences. 

Chicago,  III  .  May  7  1969. 
Congressman  John  BaAOEMAS. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  John:  I  have  your  note  of  May  1st 
and  appreciate  your  sending  me  HB  ioSTO 
together  with  Mrs.  Green's  remarks  In  the 
Record  of  April  34  th. 


Incidentally,  as  I  think  you  know,  I  am 
Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Eidltorlal  Board  of 
the  College  and  University  Reports  published 
by  Commerce  Clearing  House  and.  at  my 
suggestion,  HR  10570  was  sent  to  all  sub- 
scribers as  CCH  Special  91-7  In  order  to 
encouarge  reactions  from  various  Institutions 
If  they  were  so  minded. 

On  a  kind  of  a  preliminary  basis  a  number 
of  questions  occur  to  ine.  All  of  us.  I  think, 
can  understand  and  sympathize  with  Mrs. 
Oreen's  concern  that.  "I  think  It  should  be 
made  abundantly  clear  that  I  do  not  encour- 
age federal  Interference  In  the  Internal 
policies  of  our  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion." If  you  review  the  circumstances  of  the 
most  prominent  disruptions.  I.e..  university 
acafiemlc  and  accommodation  arrangements 
with  ROTC — Harvard.  Dartmouth,  etc.;  uni- 
versity academic  and  accommodation  ar- 
rangements as  to  classified  research — 
Stanford;  and  university  faculty  appoint- 
ment and  curriculum  procedures,  particularly 
as  related  to  black  studies — Harvard,  City 
College  New  York,  or,  on  a  more  generalized 
basis  the  University  of  Chicago,  you  are  dis- 
cussing Internal  policies. 

Mediation  In  labor  disputes,  as  the  Ross 
paper  points  out,  presupposes  the  existence 
of  two  parties.  I.e.,  the  employer  and  the  labor 
union,  each  of  whom  are  entitles  capable  of 
contract.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  federal 
labor  policy  endeavors  to  encourage  this  sit- 
uation by  procedures  leading  to  the  certifica- 
tion cf  a  recognized  bargaining  agent.  I  am 
not  2t  all  sure  that  this  parallel  exists,  or 
would  be  viewed  as  desirable,  in  student- 
university  relations.  Lacking  this  assumption, 
the  mediation  premise  may  be  neither  ap- 
plicable nor  effective. 

Hope  to  see  you  soon. 
Sincerely. 

Julian  H.  Levi. 

The  Univebsitt  or  Michigan. 

Ann  Arbor.  May  26,  1969. 
Hon.  John  Bbademas. 
Hon.  OcoEN  R.  Rbio. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Gentlemen  :  Your  letter  of  Btoy  13  to  Pres- 
ident Fleming,  concerning  the  study  of  prob- 
lems of  student  unrest,  arrived  after  Mr. 
Fleming  had  left  the  United  States  for  a  brief 
period  to  carry  out  some  assignments  in  the 
Middle  East. 

President  Fleming's  views  on  the  proposed 
Federal  Higher  Education  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  have  been  set  forth  in  a 
letter  to  Chairman  Green,  dated  April  21.  I 
am  enclosing  a  copy  of  that  letter. 

You  have  also  asked  for  comments  con- 
cerning the  bill  which  would  terminate  as- 
sistance to  universities  where  disorders 
occur.  While  we  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  avoid  disorders  at  The  University  of 
Michigan,  we  strongly  oppose  this  approach 
for  the  reason  that  It  could  severely  damage 
an  entire  Institution,  and  handicap  literally 
thousands  of  students,  because  of  misbe- 
havior on  the  part  of  only  a  few.  Further- 
more, considering  the  fact  that  many 
hundreds  of  Institutions  would  be  affected, 
we  do  not  think  that  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  as  a  practical  matter,  would  be  In 
a  position  to  make  an  accurate  Judgment 
as  to  whether  administrative  officials  had 
taken  appropriate  corrective  measures,  and 
whether  disorders  were  likely  to  recur. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Abthvb  M.  Ross. 

The  Univebsitt  or  Michigan. 

Ann  Arbor,  April  21,  1969. 
Hon.  Edtth  Gbeen. 

Chairman,  Special  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion,   Rayburn    House    Office    Building, 
Washington.  DC. 
Deab    B<bs,    Obexn:    Russell    Trackrey    has 
asked  me  to  respond  to  your  Inquiry  about 
the  proposed  Federal  Mediation  and  CondUa- 


tion  Service  In  Higher  Education,  He  has  in- 
dicated that  I  am  Chairman  of  an  NASULOC 
Committee  on  Student-Faculty-Adminlstra- 
tlve  Relationships,  and  I  am  referring  the 
matter  to  the  members  of  that  Committee. 
Since  this  will  take  some  time.  I  am  respond- 
ing In  my  Individual  capacity.  I  do  not  know 
whether  my  colleagues  would  concur  with 
me. 

So  that  you  will  know  the  background 
from  which  I  speak,  may  I  say  something 
about  my  familiarity  with  the  field  of  con- 
ciliation and  mediation.  I  have  held  a  faculty 
appointment  in  the  universities  of  Wiscon- 
sin. Illinois  and  Michigan  for  twenty-two 
years.  During  that  period  I  have  been  Direc- 
tor of  an  Industrial  Relations  Center,  Di- 
rector of  an  Institute  of  Labor  and  Industrial 
Relations.  Professor  of  Labor  Law.  Chancellor, 
and  President  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  in- 
stitutions named.  During  all  of  this  period  I 
have  also  arbitrated  and/or  mediated  hun- 
dreds of  labor  cases.  I  am  and  have  been  on 
the  panel  of  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Con- 
ciliation Service,  and  the  American  Arbitra- 
tion Association.  I  have  heard  cases  all  over 
the  United  States  and  In  almost  every  con- 
ceivable Industry.  I  have  been  President  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Arbitrators,  which 
Is  the  professional  association  of  arbitrators. 
I  have  consulted  with  Innumerable  com- 
panies and  unions.  I  have  written  widely  in 
the  field  of  industrial  relations,  and  lectured 
and  studied  in  various  of  the  Western  Euro- 
pean countries.  I  still  retain  membership  on 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's  Labor- 
Management  Panel,  and  membership  on  the 
UAWs  Public  Review  Board  (to  review 
grievances  of  union  members  against  the 
union ) .  I  have  been  Chairman  or  a  member 
of  several  Presidentially-appointed  Emer- 
gency Boards  under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

I  say  all  of  this  only  to  make  the  point  that 
I  am  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  mediation 
process  and  thoroughly  committed  to  it.  I 
have,  as  the  President  of  a  great  University, 
no  fear  of  outside  mediators.  I  can  see  at 
least  two  advantages  that  might  flow  from 
the  availability  of  a  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  In  Higher  Education. 
One  Is  that  Insofar  as  some  of  us  are  unduly 
sensitive  about  what  would  be  called  In  in- 
dustry our  "management  prerogatives."  out- 
side mediators  might  be  helpful  in  reassur- 
ing us  that  control  of  our  institutions  will 
not  be  lost  simply  because  authority  is  shared 
in  various  ways.  Certainly  this  Is  the  history 
of  mediation  in  the  field  of  labor-manage- 
ment relations.  The  other  is  that  an  outside 
agency  might  in  some  cases  offer  frustrated 
students  help  in  opening  up  channels  of 
communication  within  the  institution,  and 
it  might  also  reassure  the  public  that  rational 
discourse  was  taking  place  even  though  dis- 
tasteful things  were  happemng  on  campus. 

Having  said  this,  and  having  Indicated  my 
favorable  attitude  toward  mediation  as  a 
process.  I  must  nevertheless  say  that  I  have 
serious  reservations  about  whether  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service  In 
Higher  Education  will  help  In  resolving  the 
problems  which  bother  your  committee.  I 
say  this  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  Many  current  campus  disturbances  re- 
solve around  black  students.  In  the  past 
year  or  two  I  have  explored  with  black  stu- 
dents and  black  adults  the  possibilities  of 
mediation  In  helping  to  resolve  their  prob- 
lems. They  tend  to  be  hostile  to  the  Idea. 
Their  theory,  which  is  not  without  merit. 
is  that  mediation  simply  means  compromis- 
ing their  claim  to  full  citizenship  In  a 
society  which  professes  to  offer  them  equal- 
ity, but  does  not  In  fact  do  so.  7*here  Is 
every  likelihood  that  the  black  population 
will  reject  the  mediation  concept. 

2.  Unlike  labor  disputes,  campus  disorders 
are  often  characterized  by  a  lack  of  any 
leadership  which  is  capable  of  bargaining. 
SDS.  for  Instance,  takes  pride  in  a  kind  of 
rotating  bureaucracy  which  is  dependent,  at 
any  moment  in  time,  on  a  vote  of  all  persons 
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who  happen  to  be  involved.  Mediation  Is  not 
very  effective  when  there  is  no  leadership 
which  has  the  power  to  control  its  members. 

3.  Most  universities  can  deal,  with  some 
degree  of  success,  with  disputes  which  do 
not  Involve  physical  force  or  seizure  of  prop- 
erty. In  the  face  of  such  tactics  an  industry 
might  very  well  simply  close  down  until 
economic  pressure  forced  workers  who  seized 
a  plant  to  engage  in  a  rational  discussion.  A 
university  cannot  so  easily  close  down,  and 
in  any  event  those  who  are  participating  in 
the  Illegal  act  often  constitute  only  a  very 
small  number  of  the  total  student  body. 
Typically  those  who  engage  in  such  extreme 
tactics  are  not  Interested  In  mediation  and 
In  fact  label  their  demands  nonnegotlable. 
Mediation  is  successful  only  when  both 
parties  genuinely  want  an  agreement,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  extremist  tactics  which 
bother  your  committee  it  is.  sad  to  say.  an 
error  to  assume  that  rational  discourse  or 
agreement  is  wanted. 

4.  Timing,  In  connection  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  service,  would  be  a  real 
problem.  Trained  personnel,  unless  borrowed 
from  the  labor  field,  are  not  readily  avail- 
able. Many  academic  people  who  know  the 
labor  field,  and  who  also  know  universities, 
might  be  retained  on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  but 
would  be  unlikely  to  accept  full-time  ap- 
pointments. I  have  trouble  envisioning  a 
service  available  In  less  than  a  year  from 
now.  Moreover,  the  extremist  tactics  which 
so  exaggerate  the  whole  problem,  are  typically 
spontaneous  and  have  to  be  dealt  with  rather 
quickly,  often  before  such  a  service  could 
be  of  value. 

One  final  comment.  Despite  my  reserva- 
tions about  the  usefulness  of  a  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service  in  Higher 
Education,  if  there  Is  real  support  for  It  I 
should  like  to  propose  changes  in  language 
in  certain  sections  of  the  act  which  would 
make  it  more  realistic  in  Its  application  to 
the  academic  world,  I  believe  I  can  do  this 
from  the  standpoint  of  one  who  knows  both 
the  world  of  mediation  and  the  university. 

I  am  conscious  of  the  urgent  desire  of 
your  committee  to  be  helpful  to  the  aca- 
demic world  in  Its  hour  of  travail,  and  I  do 
not  like  to  be  critical  without  trying  also 
to  be  helpful.  If  I  can.  as  an  individual,  or 
Jointly  with  others  from  the  university 
world,  be  of  help  to  you  In  further  consid- 
ering this  or  other  legislation.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  do  so. 

Sincerely, 

R.  W.  Fleming. 

Industrial  JuaisPRtrDENCE  and  the  Campus 
(By  Arthur  M.  Ross) 

In  requesting  me  to  to  speak  on  this  topic, 
the  managers  of  the  conference  appear  to  be 
assuming  that  arbitration  experience  pro- 
vides useful  training  for  handling  student 
unrest. 

It  Is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  the 
proposition  might  appear  plausible.  A  good 
case  m  point  is  the  distinguished  President 
Emeritus  of  the  Academy,  Dr.  Robben  W. 
Fleming,  who  no*  serves  as  the  chief  execu- 
tive officer  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  Dr. 
Fleming  was  planning  to  be  with  us  at  the 
Broadmoor  today,  but  has  been  deterred  by 
a  series  of  recent  developments.  These  In- 
clude a  budget  recommendation  even  more 
Inadequate  than  usual,  requiring  an  urgent 
summit  meeting  with  Governor  Mllllken;  a 
threat  of  coercive  tactics  by  student  radicals 
who  opjiose  language  requirements  for  the 
B.A,  degree;  a  rent  strike  in  Ann  Arbor  being 
conducted  by  another  student  group;  a  pres- 
entation of  Greek  tragedy  performed  by  a 
New  York  theatre  company.  Including  two 
scenes  played  entirely  in  the  nude;  and  a 
resolution  by  the  SUte  Senate  to  investigate 
what  Is  going  on  at  college  and  university 
campuses.  Individually  these  developments 
are  not  too  alarming,  but  collectively  they 
inflated  the  Bresldential  workload  to  such  an 


extent  that  Dr,  Fleming  asked  me  to  convey 
his  regrets  and  apologies. 

A  number  of  other  Academy  members  have 
assumed  administrative  responsibilities  in 
higher  education.  Arbitrator  Archibald  Cox, 
himself  abstaining  from  the  fray,  has  au- 
thoritatively chronicled  the  trauma  on 
Mornlngslde  Heights.  Arbitrator  Ron  Haugh- 
ton  was  imported  from  Detroit  to  mediate  the 
struggle  on  the  campus  of  San  Francisco 
State  College,  where  members  of  the 
Northern  California  chapter  feared  to  tread. 
Arbitrator  John  McConnell  has  been  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  New  Hampshire  for 
the  better  part  of  a  decade,  but  his  extensive 
arbitration  experience  seems  to  have  been 
wasted,  for  not  a  single  newsworthy  sit-in, 
strike,  seizure  or  other  confrontation  has 
occurred  at  that  institution. 

In  some  ways  the  arbitrator's  suitability 
for  top  positions  in  higher  education  Is  quite 
evident.  His  rabbity  covmtenance,  furtive  ex- 
pression and  apologetic  manner  provide  ideal 
camouflage  for  the  commander  in  chief  of  a 
complex  organization  whose  warring  factions 
are  united  only  on  total  rejection  of  his 
authority.  For  ceremonial  dinners  which  oc- 
cupy most  of  his  evenings,  he  has  the  useful 
talent  of  appearing  awake  while  actually 
asleep,  shielding  his  eyes  with  his  hand  as 
if  engaged  in  profound  thought.  If  he  has 
ever  served  on  a  railroad  emergency  board, 
he  is  prepared  to  survive  committee  meetings 
so  inordinately  protracted,  repetitious  and 
stuplfylng  as  to  drive  any  normal  man  Into 
the  waiting  arms  of  a  straltjacket.  Clearly 
the  arbitrator's  background  Is  relevant,  to 
use  a  word  itself  charged  with  extraordinary 
relevance. 

Perhaps  the  case  could  rest  here,  but  It 
may  be  instructive  to  explore  the  matter 
somewhat  more  deeply.  The  reason  is  that, 
however  good  or  bad  the  analogy  between 
labor  problems  and  student  problems,  a  com- 
parative analysis  can  be  helpful  in  under- 
standing both.  I  will  discuss  various  aspects 
of  student  relations  from  this  standpoint.* 

WORKERS    and    STOTJENTS    COMPARED 

To  begU»  with,  consider  the  similarities 
and  dissimilarities  between  the  industrial 
situation  and  the  campus  situation.  Although 
there  are  some  comparable  features,  the  dif- 
ferences are  considerably  more  impressive. 
While  the  analogy  is  superficially  attractive, 
it  is  apt  to  be  mlschlevotis  and  misleading  if 
taken  too  seriously. 

The  employees  of  an  establishment  or  In- 
dustry are  a  fairly  stable  group  unless  the 
turnover  rate  be  unusually  high.  Students, 
in  contrast,  come  and  go  with  bewildering 
rapidity,  except  for  a  few  perpetual  graduate 
students;  so  that  a  generation  of  students 
must  be  reckoned  as  three  or  four  years 
rather  than  thirty  or  forty. 

Workers  grow  older,  have  children,  move 
to  the  suburbs  and  settle  deeper  into  their 
grooves  or  ruts.  As  society  grows  more  af- 
fluent, workers  have  an  Increasingly  con- 
servative posture.  Students,  on  the  other 
hand,  come  to  the  university  in  the  most 
rootless  and  tumultuous  phase  of  their 
lives.  Typically  they  have  outgrown  the 
families  of  their  childhood  but  have  not  yet 
established  the  families  of  their  adulthood. 
The  more  promising  the  student,  the  more 
his  ideas  and  values  are  in  ferment.  A  stu- 
dent body,  in  consequence.  Is  a  self-renew- 
ing whirlpool  of  energy.  Idealism,  confusion 
and  discontent.  If  the  industrial  worker  is 
a  blue-collar  conservative,  the  student  is  a 
turtle-necked  radical. 


•The  question  of  student  participation  In 
decision  making  is  obviously  related  to  stu- 
dent unrest.  This  question  Is  so  large  and 
complicated  in  its  own  right  that  It  was 
Impractical  to  deal  with  It.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  students  can  participate  legitimately 
and  constructively  in  the  gqverrunent  of  the 
academic  commtmity. 


LABOR    ISSTTES    AND    CAMPUS    ISSUES 

Labor-management  problems  are  gener- 
ally conventional  and  predictable,  being 
rooted  in  Identifiable  economic  Interests. 
The  subject  matter  of  student  protest,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  variable  and  unpredicta- 
ble. Some  Issues  are  capable  of  being  han- 
dled by  the  university  as  it  is.  e.g.  visitation 
rules  in  student  residences,  language  re- 
quirements in  the  literary  school,  courses  in 
African  history.  Others  would  require  a 
basic  change  in  the  character  of  the  Insti- 
tution :  For  example,  a  demand  that  the  uni- 
veslty  admit  all  black  applicants,  or  devote 
itself  mainly  to  direct  social  action  In  the 
urban  crisis.  Still  other  Issues,  such  as  Viet- 
nam or  selective  service,  are  entirely  beyond 
the  power  of  the  university.  Where  student 
protest  has  become  Institutionalized  as  an 
established  part  of  the  scene,  it  will  float 
from  crisis  to  crisis  in  a  kind  of  moving  dls- 
equillbrum. 

Most  union  members  are  glad  to  play  a 
passive  and  acquiescent  role  If  the  union 
leaders  deliver  sufficient  bacon  with  suf- 
ficient frequency.  The  student  activist,  on 
the  other  hand,  demands  authentic  per- 
sonal involvement.  Direct  participation  is 
more  Important  than  results.  The  activist 
has  little  patience  with  organizatioanl  dis- 
cipline: he  does  not  want  leaders  to  fight 
his  battles;  his  view  of  conflict  Is  existential 
rather  than  instrumental. 

Thus  there  Is  no  vested  student  leadership 
with  whom  university  administrators  can 
deal  m  the  way  that  employers  deal  with 
established  union  officials.  On  an  activist 
campus  one  sees  a  fleeting  progression  of 
evanescent  Societies.  Committees,  Councils 
and  "Movements."  with  a  rapidly  changing 
cast  of  characters.  The  existence  of  a  few 
aging  veterans  in  the  national  SDS,  such 
as  Mark  Rudd  and  Tom  Hayden.  does  not 
change  this  situation  in  any  significant  way. 
Under  these  circumstances,  student  rela- 
tions do  not  lend  themselves  to  the  stable, 
oligarchical  and  bureaucratic  equilibrium 
which  is  characteristic  of  so-called  "mature" 
labor-management  relations. 

Finally,  there  are  crucial  differences  in  the 
structure  of  disputes  in  Industry  and  on 
the  campus.  Normally  the  industrial  dis- 
pute has  two  parties,  an  employer  and  a 
union.  This  structural  simplicity,  combined 
with  familiar  business  motives  and  predict- 
able reactions,  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
most  labor  contracts  are  negotiated  without 
strikes  and  most  strikes  lead  to  a  well-de- 
flned  settlement. 

There  are  exceptional  cases.  It  is  true, 
where  the  bargaining  situation  is  more  com- 
plicated. Perhaps  the  union  is  unable  to  con- 
trol the  rank  and  file  membership,  so  that 
there  are  three  "parties"  rather  than  two; 
perhaps  there  are  factional  rivalries  inside 
the  same  union,  or  between  unions  in  the 
same  industry;  perhaps  various  Industry 
groups  in  a  multi-employer  situation  have 
conflicting  interests.  It  Is  significant  that  in 
all  these  cases,  settlements  are  more  diffi- 
cult to  make  and  more  unstable  once 
achieved. 

In  contrast  with  the  simple  structure  of 
most  industrial  disputes,  let  us  examine 
the  anatomy  of  the  so-called  Free  Speech 
controversy  at  Berkeley  diu-lng  1964-65.  I 
select  this  one  to  Illustrate  a  campus-wide 
issue  of  crisis  proportions  for  the  reason 
that  I  know  it  best,  having  been  Chairman 
of  the  Berkeley  faculty's  Emergency  Exec- 
utive Committee. 

Directly  involved  were  four  sets  of  par- 
ticipants— the  Administration,  the  Regents, 
the  faculty  and  the  students,  each  with  im- 
portant sub-groups.  There  were  severe  prob- 
lems of  Jurisdiction  and  communication  be- 
tween campus  and  state-wide  levels  of  ad- 
ministration. The  Regents  were  badly  split 
on  the  basis  of  political  party  as  well  as  geo- 
graphical region,  age  and  ideology.  The  Berk- 
eley faculty,  in  its  natural  state,  was  greatly 
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fr«gxn«nt«d.  M  la  gen«r«]l7  th«  emae  In  large 
uniTwrsltlw:  tmt  tbe  (acuity  waa  able  to 
achieve  aubatantlal  unity  (or  the  better  part 
o(  a  year.  Aa  (or  the  studenta.  I  can  describe 
them  best  aa  a  (amlly  erf  concentric  circles. 
The  outer  ring  constated  o(  apathetic  or  un- 
sympathetic studenta.  Next  came  the  sym- 
pathizers, a  large  group  indeed  when  the 
Free  Speech  Movement  waa  In  Its  heyday. 
They  did  not  belong  to  organizations  and 
participated  only  at  the  huge  mass  meet- 
ings; but  they  could  (eel  identification,  ex- 
citement and  vicarious  purpose.  Closer  In  waa 
a  more  active  element  with  clvii  rlghta  ex- 
perience In  San  Franclaco.  Oakland  or  the 
Deep  South;  and  even  cloeer  were  the  mem- 
bers o(  political  or  social-action  groups  rang- 
ing (rocn  Toung  Republicans  to  the  DuBols 
Club,  but  heavily  weighted  on  the  le(t.  At 
the  center,  of  course,  waa  the  PSM  Steering 
Coounlttee,  headed  by  Savlo  and  other  lead- 
ing figures,  but  even  this  was  hardly  a  uni- 
fied command.  For  1(  they  could  trust  no  one 
over  thirty,  neither  could  they  trust  any- 
one under  thirty,  not  even  each  other. 

The  strategic  poaslbllttles  ai>d  limitations 
In  thla  situation  seemed  quite  evident.  First, 
It.waa  Ujiportant  to  have  dlacuaalona  with  the 
pcoteat  ^«i|ders,  but  Unpractical  to  negotiate 
In  the  (ormal  sense.  Second,  It  was  essential 
to  eatahllsh  de(enalble  policies  on  "free 
speech"  and  student  political  activity,  but 
unlikely  that  the  Savlo  group  would  be  aat- 
iafied.  since  they  had  embraced  protest  aa  a 
way  o(  lUe.  Third,  the  real  negotiations  must 
be  centered  on  the  Regents,  the  purpose  be- 
ing to  establish  conditions  under  which 
academic  order  could  be  restored.  The  (ac- 
uity and  moat  students  must  feel  that  accep- 
table policies  had  been  adopted,  and  the  de- 
structive group  must  be  Isolated.  The  strat- 
egy waa  succesa(ul  enough,  and  the  Free 
Speech  crisis  simmered  down  In  the  Spring 
o(  1066.  But  almost  Unmedlately  came  a 
sharp  escalation  o(  the  Vietnam  War,  so 
that  the  calm  between  storma  waa  short- 
lived Indeed. 

DOBS  ONI  "BAaCAIN"  WrTH  STaDKNTS? 

Next,  are  the  concepts  and  procedures  of 
collective  bargaining  applicable  In  relations 
between  a  university  and  its  students?  Is 
tliere  anything  analogous  to  a  bargaining 
relationship  as  we  know  the  terms  In  its  In- 
dustrial context? 

Workers  are  represented  by  bargaining 
agents,  who  enjoy  the  right  o(  exclusive  rep- 
resentation (M-  any  bargaining  unit  on  the 
baala  of  majority  rule.  Who  bargains  (or  the 
students  on  a  campus?  It  might  be  sup- 
posed that  the  offlclal  student  body  organi- 
aatlona,  e.g.  the  Student  Government  Coun- 
«sU  at  The  University  o(  Michigan,  could  serve 
aa  exclusive  repreaentative,  but  this  Is  moat 
unlikely.  The  concerns  o(  activist  students 
are  too  diverse,  and  their  desire  (or  direct 
involvement  too  power(ul.  At  a  reasonably 
active  campus  today,  you  wUl  And  perhape 
half  a  doaen  proteat  laauea  being  pushed  by 
an  equal  number  o(  student  organizations. 
They  will  pro(cs8  to  represent  studenta  in 
general  but  their  actual  constituencies  are 
vague  and  ill-defined.  The  black  students 
may  constitute  an  exception,  as  a  well- 
defined  sub-group  having  a  common  outlook 
and  Internal  discipline  and  claiming  to  rep- 
resent themselves  rather  than  students  as  a 
whole. 

In  labor  relations,  the  process  o(  negoti- 
ation results  In  a  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment. The  essence  o(  the  bargaining  agree- 
ment Is  its  bilateral  character.  While  the 
employer  guarantees  stipulated  conditions  of 
work  (or  a  specified  period,  the  union  under- 
writes that  the  employees  will  accept  these 
conditions.  As  a  result  of  this  bilateral  com- 
mitment. It  is  assumed  that  Industrial  rela- 
tions will  be  stabilized,  and  industrial  peace 
maintained,  for  the  duration  of  the  contract. 
Academic  administrators  obviously  do 
make  "agreements"  In  the  sense  o(  prom- 
ising to  (ouow  a  certain  course  of  acUon  or 


policy,  and  of  course  they  ought  to  keep 
tbetr  promises.  Mlaatng.  however,  is  the  bi- 
lateralism of  the  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment. Student  protestor*,  even  the  officers  of 
recognized  student  organisations,  are  not  In 
a  position  to  commit  other  studenta,  other 
organisations,  or  students  and  organizations 
yet  to  come.  This  Is  the  reason  why  written 
agreemenu  are  not  of  much  significance. 
Suppose  the  studenta  sign  an  agreement. 
Nothing  prevents  other  students  (rom  brush- 
ing It  aside  on  the  ground  that  the  signa- 
tures were  not  really  representative. 

Some  of  the  undertakings  between  a  uni- 
versity and  the  offlclal  student  government 
do  have  a  contractual  character,  permitting 
them  to  be  set  forth  aa  bilateral  agreements. 
The  same  Is  true  of  relaUons  with  student 
newspapers  and  other  continuing  entitles 
with  definable  rights  and  Interests.  The  more 
difficult  lasuee  of  student  protest,  however, 
fall  outride  these  orbits. 

If  collective  agreements  are  not  directly 
trans(erable  to  the  campus,  how  about 
grievance  procedures?  Reading  the  history  o( 
American  education,  one  Is  impressed  by  the 
extent  o(  paternalism,  absolutism  and  caprl- 
ctousnesa  In  the  treatment  of  students.  The 
current  emphasis  on  (almesa,  reapect  and 
consideration  Is  well  nigh  revolutionary. 
Today  the  attitudes  of  profeeaors  and  ad- 
ministrators tend  to  be  somewhat  polarized 
at  both  extremes:  for  if  some  remain  au- 
thoritarian, others  have  become  apologetic, 
overindulgent  and  sentimental  toward  thoee 
whom  they  call  "the  kids" — and  even  26 
year  old  graduate  students  with  wive*  and 
beards  are  called  "the  kids." 

Undoubtedly  most  students,  professors  and 
administrators  have  a  balance  view,  recog- 
nizing that  rlghu  go  along  with  responsibil- 
ities and  that  If  much  Is  given,  much  should 
be  expected  Still,  so  many  decisions  affecting 
Individual  students  have  to  be  made  on  a 
large  campus  that  Inevitably  some  of  them 
are  going  to  t>e  unfair.  This  Is  doubly  certain 
when  computers  are  linked  with  humans  in 
the  decision  proceaa.  If  you  have  (ought  your 
unequal  struggle  with  computers  of  tele- 
phone companlea,  department  stores  and 
book  clubs,  you  will  understand  why  stu- 
dents are  apprehensive  about  the  wondrous 
possibilities  of  "management  science." 

Individual  students,  therefore,  should  have 
avenues  of  complaint  and  appeal.  Academic 
grievance  procedures  do  not  have  to  be  aa 
elaborate  and  complicated  as  those  to  which 
we  are  accustomed  In  Industry,  however.  Dif- 
ficult questions  of  contractual  Interpretation 
are  not  Involved  The  student  thinks  he  is 
being  treated  arbitrarily  and  that  the  result 
does  not  make  sense.  What  he  wants  most  of 
all  Is  that  somebody  look  sympathetically  at 
his  Individual  problem  and  that  corrective 
action  be  possible  If  the  complaint  does  have 
merit. 

Under  the  present  circumstances,  there- 
fore, one  level  of  appeal  should  suffice,  and 
procedures  can  be  Informal  and  flexible.  Prob- 
ably It  does  not  matter  too  much  If  the 
ombudsman  is  a  senior  faculty  member,  an 
Assistant  Dean,  k  mature  graduate  student 
or  some  combination  of  these  elements.  The 
Important  thing  is  that  the  student  be  rec- 
ognized aa  an  Individual  and  that  bis  com- 
plaint be  dealt  with. 

It  can  be  expected  that  the  faculty,  who 
make  most  of  the  decisions  which  affect  stu- 
dents directly,  will  resist  any  review  of  their 
actions  much  as  policemen  resist  a  Police 
Review  Board  of  civilians.  A  (acuity  member 
Is  entitled  to  a  presumption  o(  regularity, 
because  It  Is  difficult  (or  a  third  party  to 
review  an  academic  decision  on  lu  results. 
In  a  reviewing  capacity  I  would  want  to  sat- 
ls(y  myself  that  the  decision  waa  made  care- 
fully, rationally  and  fair-mindedly.  If  these 
requirements  were  satisfied.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult and  perhaps  unsound  to  make  an  ex- 
haustive review  o(  the  merits. 
I  turn  now  to  rules  o(  student  conduct  and 


disciplinary  prooedtirea,  concerning  which 
there  has  been  great  controversy  in  recent 
years.  Actually  there  are  several  disciplinary 
systems  on  a  large  campus.  Violations  o( 
dormitory  rules  are  handled  by  the  housing 
group,  cases  o(  cheating  are  dealt  with  by 
the  faculty,  and  other  Individual  offenses 
such  as  stealing.  Intoxication,  etc.,  by  the 
deans.  These  traditional  behavior  problems 
are  not  too  difficult  so  long  as  the  Institution 
moves  quickly  enough  to  shed  itself  of  the 
in  loco  parentu  (unction  where  It  is  no 
longer  tenable. 

Violations  o(  law  should  be  dealt  with  by 
the  civil  authorities.  Clearly  the  university 
campus  is  not  a  privileged  sanctuary  where 
laws  can  be  violated  with  immunity. 

The  bulk  of  the  controversy  over  student 
conduct  has  centered  on  deliberate  chal- 
lenges to  administrative  authority  and  on 
coercive  or  disruptive  tactics.  There  have 
been  numerous  attempta  to  negotiate  de- 
tailed rulea  and  regulations  In  this  area,  and 
on  the  whole  they  have~bot  been  very  suc- 
ce8S(ul.  If  activist  students  themselves  are 
pulled  Into  the  negotiations,  the  rule-making 
process  Itself  can  become  a  dangerous  area 
of  the  conflict.  If  students  are  represented 
by  so-called  moderates,  the  activists  will  dis- 
own them  and  endeavor  to  undercut  them. 
Anyhow,  in  today's  atmosphere  there  la  vir- 
tually no  likelihood  that  students  can  be 
persuaded  to  Join  with  their  elders  in  writ- 
ing effective  rules  to  restrain  the  behavior  of 
other  students. 

Despite  all  the  talk  about  student-faculty 
groups  writing  the  rules,  or  student  Judicial 
bodies  enforcing  the  rules,  the  truth  is  that 
in  this  truly  controversial  area  of  discipline, 
administrators  often  have  to  proceed  with- 
out much  direct  aaalstance.  To  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  academic  community  Is  essen- 
tial; but  to  expect  students  and  faculty  mem- 
bers to  do  the  work  may  not  be  practical. 

la  it  desirable  to  have  an  elaborate  set  of 
rules  governing  protest  activity?  This  can 
lead  to  endless  disputation  over  trivial  de- 
tails, and  imaginative  attempts  to  test  the 
rules  at  their  nxarglns.  In  the  field  of  In- 
dustrial discipline,  we  have  seen  that  a  simple 
"Just  cause"  approach  is  a  satisfactory  basis 
for  the  regulation  of  conduct.  Likewise,  where 
student  protest  activity  Is  concerned,  perhaps 
it  will  suffice  to  characterize  the  central  pur- 
poses of  the  university;  describe  the  kind  of 
environment  which  is  essential;  list  the  prin- 
cipal activities  and  (unctions  which  carry 
out  the  Institutional  purposes;  and  make  it 
plain  that  substantial  inter(erence  or  disrup- 
tion will  not  be  tolerated. 

When  severe  disciplinary  penalties  such  as 
expulsion  are  being  considered,  students  are 
entitled  to  receive  due  process  and  the  law 
will  protect  that  right.  It  Is  not  necessary  to 
simulate  the  courta  of  criminal  Juatlce.  but 
a  student  should  have  notice  of  the  charges, 
should  be  confronted  with  the  evidence 
against  him.  and  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  defend  himself. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  the  judicial 
function  can  be  performed.  It  can  be  assigned 
to  a  student  judiciary,  to  student-faculty 
courts,  to  a  (acuity  committee,  or  to  the  deans 
and  (acuities  o(  the  major  academic  units  on 
the  campus  Faculty  hearing  officers  can  be 
used,  and  their  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions can  be  reviewed  by  administrative  offi- 
cers. Aa  already  noted,  however,  it  is  unlikely 
that  students  will  be  willing  to  judge  other 
studenta.  Extremely  controversial  cases  can 
cause  deep  splits  In  the  (acuity,  and  (acuity 
members  will  not  devote  a  great  deal  of  time 
to  this  kind  of  service.  Moreover,  a  series  o( 
deliberate  con(rontatlons,  marked  by  coer- 
cive and  disruptive  tactics,  nvay  lead  to  a 
crisis  o(  such  proportions  that  It  can  be 
handled  only  by  the  top  administrators  o(  the 
Institution  In  consultation  with  the  govern- 
ing board. 

I(  It  is  difficult  to  generalize  concerning 
Judicial  procedures.  It  Is  quite  Impossible  to 
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make  categ<M-ical  statements  about  tlie  ulti- 
mate sanction  o(  calling  in  the  police.  To 
determine  whether  this  dreadful  expedient 
must  be  employed  Is  the  most  exacting  test 
of  administrative  Judgment. 

DEALINe   WTTH   STX7DENT  PROTEST 

While  the  (ormal  concepts  and  procedures 
o(  Industrial  relations  have  only  limited 
validity  on  the  campus,  this  la  only  part  o( 
the  story.  Some  of  the  Insights  which  are 
developed  In  the  study  and  practice  of  in- 
dustrial relations  are  quite  Indispensable  in 
handling  student  confilct.  Obviously  arbitra- 
tors and  mediators  do  not  have  a  monopoly 
of  these  Insights,  since  the  great  majority  of 
succe8s(ul  university  administrators  do  their 
work  without  benefit  o(  Industrial  disputes 
experience.  There  are  Interesting  elements  In 
common,  however. 

I  can  make  this  point  by  describing  some 
of  the  tactical  and  philosophical  requisites 
(or  dealing  with  the  type  o(  student  protest 
which  most  seriously  threatens  the  stability 
of  the  university  campus  today. 

1.  As  I  have  noted,  many  students  are  in  a 
period  of  rapid  personal  change,  as  they  ex- 
periment with  various  styles  of  life.  It  is  im- 
portant that  they  have  a  chance  to  find 
themselves  before  It  Is  taken  (or  granted  that 
they  are  hard-core  anarchists.  This  calls  (or 
unusual  patience  and  a  willingness  to  let  is- 
sues remain  unresolved  so  long  as  the  campus 
environment  remains  viable.  It  Is  like  dealing 
with  the  Inexperienced  leadership  o(  a  newly 
organized  union.  To  Insist  that  they  be  rea- 
sonable and  businesslike  Is  to  rob  them  o( 
Important  learning  experiences. 

2.  Student  protesters  are  inclined  to  talk 
big,  make  reckless  threats,  and  paint  them- 
selves Into  a  corner.  They  (requently  need 
help  o(  the  type  which  mediators  provide  In 
labor  disputes.  They  may  need  to  know  how 
the  university  will  react  1(  the  threats  are 
carried  out,  and  how  the  scenario  will  un(old 
(rom  one  scene  to  another.  They  may  need  to 
be  shown  how  to  crawl  off  the  limb  1(  they 
desire.  Perhape  the  students  will  not  listen,  or 
will  be  completely  rigid,  but  this  should  not 
be  taken  (or  granted  in  advance.  I(  em- 
ployers and  labor  leaders  o(ten  need  to  be 
protected  against  their  own  awkward 
strategies,  how  much  more  Is  this  true  of 
students  who  wish  to  be  regarded  as  adults 
but  are  not  yet  very  .nature? 

3.  A  prime  requisite  Is  not  to  be  afraid  o( 
students,  no  matter  how  menacing  their 
vocabulary,  no  matter  how  curious  their 
decor.  Many  academic  dignitaries  have  lived 
their  lives  amidst  exaggerated  politeness  and 
de(erence.  In  the  (ace  o(  hostility  and  dis- 
respect they  spUitter  Impotently.  lose  their 
capacity  to  think  and  are  apt  to  commit  the 
most  egregious  mistakes.  Student  protesters 
should  know  that  the  administrators  are 
not  (rlghtened,  are  willing  to  talk  with  them, 
and  are  capable  of  outwitting  them  If  neces- 
sary. I(  you  have  dealth  with  the  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  o(  Teamsters,  (or  example, 
or  the  Sea(arers  International  Union,  you 
are  not  likely  to  be  overrawed  by  the  SDS 
crowd  or  the  Black  Students  Union  on  your 
campus. 

4.  The  kind  of  skeptical  detachment  which 
develops  in  arbitration  practice  is  also  most 
help(ul  to  the  xiniverslty  administrator.  The 
faculty  must  be  accorded  (ull  respect  with- 
out going  overboard  for  the  "community  o( 
scholars"  mystique.  The  whole  enterprise 
centers  on  the  intellectual  li(e  o(  the  (acuity, 
yet  they  are  entirely  capable  or  narrow  and 
conservative  pro(esslonallsm.  I(  it  is  essential 
not  to  regard  students  as  alien  enemies  be- 
cause they  infuriate  alumni  and  legislators, 
it  Is  equally  essential  not  to  grovel  before 
students  on  the  ground  that  they  are  "telling 
It  like  it  Is"  and  exposing  the  corruption  o( 
society. 

5.  Despite  the  importance  o(  tactical 
sophistication,  viniversity  administrators 
must  try  to  do  the  right  thing.  This  is  not  as 
silly  as  it  sounds  because  even  i(  one  knows 


what  Is  right,  there  Is  always  the  danger  of 
getting  boxed  In  so  that  the  right  thing 
cannot  be  done  without  losing  (ace  or  yield- 
ing to  force.  This  poses  the  familiar  require- 
ment of  keeping  one's  options  open  and  re- 
taining fluidity  of  action. 

6.  Even  when  administrators  do  the  right 
thing,  there  may  well  be  a  small  but  re- 
sourceful group  of  hostile,  destructive  stu- 
dents (or  students  plus  non-students)  to 
cope  with.  In  this  situation  there  are  two 
absolute  necessities.  The  first  is  to  have  the 
support  of  most  (acuity  members.  The  sec- 
ond Is  to  Isolate  the  hard-core  group  (rom 
the  rest  o(  the  students  to  the  maximum 
extent.  This  Is  why  Instant  police  action  and 
mass  expulsion  o(  disrupters  is  not  so  prac- 
tical as  it  o(ten  appears  to  editorial  writers 
and  politicians. 

0(  course  there  are  circumstances  when 
the  police  must  be  called,  and  o(  course  the 
university  must  be  prepared  to  expel  Incor- 
rigible students.  But  these  measures  will  not 
really  succeed  unless  th^  academic  commu- 
nity as  a  whole  is  willing  to  accept  them. 
This  means  that  i(  a  campus  is  badly  split 
and  has  a  weak  sense  of  community,  the  ad- 
ministration may  find  it  difficult  or  impos- 
sible to  restore  academic  order  when  chal- 
lenged by  destructive  forces  The  tragic  situ- 
ation at  San  Francisco  State  Is  a  case  in 
point. 

7.  It  would  be  easy  (or  university  admin- 
istrators to  yield  to  ovitslde  pressures,  par- 
ticularly when  some  o(  the  complaints  have 
merit,  but  what  does  this  accomplish  1(  It 
merely   alienates   the   Internal    community? 

^Likewise,  It  is  easy  to  let  the  level  of  conflict 
on  a  campus  escalate,  bxit  extremely  difficult 
to  deescalate.  Institutionalized  confilct  pro- 
vides an  environment  In  which  the  most  ob- 
sessed and  self-centered  o(  the  students,  (ac- 
uity members,  politicians  and  editorial  writ- 
ers come  together  at  the  front  o(  the  stage. 
Although  they  fight  each  other,  they  are 
really  kindred  spirits,  like  the  generals  of 
opposing  armies.  Together  they  can  Initiate 
a  long  night  of  tiresomeness  for  everyone 
else. 

Thus  the  crucial  task  of  the  academic  ad- 
ministrator is  to  maintain  a  strong  sense  of 
community  while  cultivating  mutual  under- 
standing between  the  university  and  Its  out- 
side constituencies.  There  Is  nothing  so 
fragile  as  the  sense  of  community;  nothing 
so  difficult  to  repair  once  It  Is  shattered;  but 
nothing  so  indi.spensable  to  the  educational 
process. 

Motion  Pictuhe  Association 

OF  America,  Inc.. 
New  York.  N.Y..  May  26.  1969. 
Hon.  John  Brademas, 
Hon.  OcDEN  R.  Reid, 
House  of  Representatives. 
WasMngton,  D.C. 

Gentlemen:  Your  letter  of  May  13  about 
bills  being  presently  considered  in  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  has  just 
been  forwarded  on  to  me  by  the  University. 
I  appreciate  the  opportvmlty  to  comment  on 
the  bills  as  well  as  upon  other  ways  in  which 
the  Federal  Government  might  be  helpful  in 
meeting  the  special  problems  faced  by  the 
imiverslties. 

Basically,  my  judgment  is  that  the  most 
important  thing  to  be  dofte  by  the  Federal 
Government  is  to  continue  and  expand  finan- 
cial support  of  higher  education  throughout 
the  country.  The  most  crucial  need  of  educa- 
tional Institution^  is  to  have  the  means  to 
Increase  enrollment  and  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  young  people. 

Much  of  the  contemporary  campus  tumult 
Is  caused  by  the  inability  of  the  colleges  and 
universities  to  meet  the  educational  needs 
and  ambitions  of  young  people.  And  much  of 
our  inability  to  do  so  comes  from  a  shortage 
of  financial  and  educational  resources. 

Certainly  colleges  and  universities  have 
grave  shortcomings.  No  one  knows  this  better 


than  those  who  are  running  them.  But  moet 
of  the  shortcomings  are  ones  which  must  be   ■ 
solved  by  the  institutions  themselves,  given    ' 
the  kind  of  financial  support  and  continuing 
faith  of  the  nation. 

I  am  personally  convinced  that  most  of 
the  colleges  and  universities  will  find  th  ; 
means  of  coping  effectively  with  the  disturb- 
ances and  disruptions  on  their  campuses.  The 
greatest  contribution  that  can  be  made  by 
the  Federal  Government  is  a  reaffirmation 
of  Its  belief  that  American  colleges  and  uni- 
versities can  solve  their  own  problems  of  dis- 
cipline and  order,  and  to  back  up  that  af- 
firmation with  continued  moral  and  finan- 
cial support. 

Most  colleges  and  universities  are  moving 
promptly  to  adjust  their  organizational 
structure  and  their  techniques  of  Internal 
government  to  meet  the  new  and  different 
situation  In  which  they  find   themselves. 

At  first,  many  Institutions  were  obviously 
unprepared  for  what  happened  and  the  shock 
o(  the  unusual  made  it  difficult  to  respond 
quickly. 

Universities  too  must  take  care  that  in  re- 
establishing order  and  comity,  they  do  not 
endanger  the  freedoms  o(  teaching  and  learn- 
ing on  which  our  educational  life  has  been 
nourished. 

My  own  University.  Pennsylvania  State,  has 
had  periods  of  tumult  recently  but  the  con- 
duct of  classes  and  the  educational  process 
has  not  been  significantly  Interrupted.  This 
is  true  on  our  University  Park  campus  of 
25,000  students,  and  of  the  several  Com- 
monwealth campuses  throxighout  the  state 
where  more  than  12,000  students  are  in  (ull 
time  enrollment. 

Extensive  Involvement  of  students  In  the 
academic  governing  bodies  of  the  University 
has  been  proceeding  rapidly.  A  new  experi- 
mental Office  for  Student  Discussion  has  been 
-set  up  o;i  the  advice  of  Mr.  Theodore  Kheel. 
known  for  his  work  in  the  field  o(  labor- 
management  mediation.  It  Is  too  soon  to 
Judge  the  effectiveness  of  this  office  but  the 
first  indications  look  favorable. 

This  and  other  devices  which  may  be  set 
up  at  other  colleges  and  universities  can  pro- 
vide effective  machinery  for  communication 
between  students,  faculty,  administration 
and  trustees.  Each  institution  will  find  its 
best  answer.  Such  an  approach,  by  the  re- 
sponsible people  at  each  school,  I  strongly 
believe,  is  far  better  than  the  Intervention  of 
slate  or  Federal  governments. 

I  believe  most  urgently  that  we  should 
avoid  any  devices,  either  by  government  or 
individual  institutions,  which  encourage  the 
polarization  of  the  university  communities 
into  organized  or  unionized  groups  dealing 
with  each  other  as  if  engaged  in  collective 
bargaining. 

If  a  special  mediation  service  were  set  up 
by  the  Federal  GovWnment  it  could  offer 
strong  incentives  for  various  groups  on  cam- 
puses, students  and  others,  to  organize  them- 
selves specifically  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
in  Federal  intervention.  Strikes  and  other 
devices  of  labor-management  bargaining 
could  well  be  encovu"aged  by  the  existence  of 
a  mediation  service  that  would  enable  cini- 
pvis  elements  to  go  over  the  heads  of  uni- 
versity administrations. 

I  have  personally  had  some  considerable 
experience  in  labor-management  relations 
and  X  think  highly  of  the  effective  work  of 
the  Federal  Mediation  Service.  I  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  It  can  effectively  be  utilized  in  the 
field  of  higher  education. 

In  the  light  of  these  considerations  I  would 
strongly  urge  Congress  not  to  pass  legisla- 
tion setting  up  special  arrangements  (or  Fed- 
eral Intervention  for  campus  disputes. 

Various  proposals  which  have  been  made 
for  withdrawal  of  Federal  support  in  cases 
where  educational  institutions  appear  not  to 
have  acted  effectively  in  dealing  with  campus 
disorders,  would  in  my  judgment  place  a  new 
and  very  powerful  club  in  the  linnds  of  those 
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who  do  s«»k  to  dUrupt  collagM  and  uolrar- 
altlca.  The  thrmt  of  wltbdimwal  of  Fwtem 
funda  could  foro*  f*e<jUty  knd  educaUoiuU 
Mlmlnlctnton  to  ytoid  to  preMurw  tbay 
would  otberwlBe  appropriately  reslat. 

Por  your  Information.  I  hare  b««n  a  mem- 
ber  of  th«  Board  at  Tnut««a  of  Pennaylvanla 
Stat*  UolTeralty  slnca  19A3  I  am  a  memb«r 
of  the  Bxecuttre  Committee  of  the  Board  and 
Chairman  of  Ita  Coounlttee  on  Inatructlon. 

I  hope  tbeae  ccmmenta  will  be  helpful  to 
you  In  your  consideration  of  Impending 
legislation. 

Sincerely. 

Ralth  Hrmi.. 

MAOnoN,  Wis., 

May  29. 1999. 
Hon.  Jomf  Bsaokmas, 
Hon.  OoDDT  Rod. 

SubcotHinittee  on  Education,  Houte  of  Repre- 
sentative*. Washington,  DC: 
Although  I  have  been  a  mediator  In  labor 
disputes  I  strongly  oppose  the  proposed  Fed- 
eral mediation  service  for  higher  education, 
bill  H.R.  10570.  The  constant  intriislon  of 
third  parties  could  add  greatly  to  the  con- 
fusion* astd  dlfflcultles  that  now  exist.  A 
sehem*-«o  provide  Information  about  Issues 
and  their  resolution  on  the  various  campuses 
might  be  very  useful. 

Edwin  Yottno, 
Chancellor.  University  of  Wisconsin. 

CUVKZMONT.  CaLIT., 

May  22,  i9t9. 
Hon.  John  Bbademas, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Believe  Federal  mediation  service  for  cam- 
pus unrest  would  be  serious  mistake.  leading 
to  fornuLl  power  alignment  between  students 
and  administration  with  faculty  in  between. 
Constructive  participation  of  students  in 
universities  governments  should  and  can 
com*  thru  firm  patient  and  optimistic  lead- 
ership. 

Lrwis  T.  Benczkt, 

President,  Claremont  University  Center. 

ASOONA  9TATX  DNIVKBSITT, 

Temple,  Ariz.,  May  19. 1969. 
Hon.  John  Bsadcmas. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Wiuhington.  D.C. 

Dkab  Conokssman  Bsademas:  This  wlU 
acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  May  13. 
1969. 

The  two  matters  outlined  therein,  on  which 
your  special  subcommittee  Is  presently  hold- 
ing hearings,  are  receiving  the  attention  of 
the  National  Association  of  State  Universi- 
ties and  Land-Orant  Colleges. 

Since  national  policy  Is  involved,  and  since 
Arizona  State  University  Is  an  active  mem- 
ber of  that  AsBOCtatlon.  I  should  like  to  be 
associated  with  the  general  positions  which 
will  undoubtedly  be  presented  before  this 
subcommittee  by  the  Association. 
Sincerely  yours, 

O.  Home*  Dttrham, 

President. 

NOBTHWESTE>N    UNIVESSITT 

School  op  Law. 
Chicago,  til..  May  23,  1969. 
Hon.  John  Bsaokmas, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deae  Sn:  I  am  replying  to  your  letter  of 
Bday  13  from  Congressman  Reld  and  yourself 
with  reference  to  H.R.  10138  and  HJt.  10670.  " 
I  am  opposed  to  both  bills. 

I  have  no  objection  to  a  bill  directing  the 
withdrawal  of  Federal  financial  assistance  to 
college  and  university  students  engaged  In 
disruptive  practices,  but  It  seems  to  me  a 
mistake  to  Invest  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation with  authority  to  suspend  Federal  fi- 
nancial aaslstanoe  to  an  Institution  of  higher 
education  which  falls.  In  the  Judgment  of 
th*  Commlasloaer,  to  take  "appropriate  cor- 


rective measures."  In  my  Judgment,  this  del- 
egatk>a  of  authority  is  much  too  broad. 

I  am  oppoaed  to  H.R.  10670  becaoM  I  he- 
ller* that  It  Intrudes  Federal  medUtion  Into 
an  area  which  would  much  better  b*  l«ft  to 
th*  sutes  If  there  Is  to  be  mediation  by  a 
govsmment  agency  at  all  and  because  I  think 
Federal  mediation  would  be  IneffectlT*  as  a 
practical  matter. 
Sincerely, 

John  Rrckh, 

Demn. 

STANPOan  0NivE«srrT, 
Stanford.  Calif.,  May  27,  1969. 
Hon.  John  Bbademas, 
Hon.   OCDBN  R.   Reio, 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Congeessmbn  Bbademas  and  Reid: 
Thank  you  for  the  Invitation  that  you  ex- 
tended to  me  to  express  my  views  on  two 
proposals  now  before  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education.  Tour  efforts  to  consult 
with  educational  Institutions  In  finding  ways 
to  help  us  cope  with  student  unrest  are  ttp- 
preciated. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  pro- 
posals you  presented.  My  belief  Is  that  the 
first  bill,  proposing  a  Federal  Higher  Educa- 
tion Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service, 
would  offer  little  real  help  in  our  dealings 
with  students.  The  bulk  of  students  are  re- 
sponsive to  reasonable  arguments;  the  few 
militants  cannot  be  dissuaded  short  of  com- 
plete capitulation.  With  our  present  proce- 
dures and  communications,  I  think  we  can 
work  with  the  moderate  students.  In  deal- 
ing with  the  militants,  we  have  had  this 
spring  to  rely  upon  Internal  and  external 
sanctions  that  have  the  approval  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  campus  community. 

The  bill  terminating  assistance  to  univer- 
sities where  disorders  occur  would  be  a  tragic 
mistake,  in  my  Judgment.  The  institution  as 
a  whole  would  be  penalized  for  the  excesses 
of  a  few.  which  is  precisely  what  the  minority 
wishes.  Like  the  federal  government,  uni- 
versities are  not  structured  for  swift  admin- 
istrative action,  for  campus  authority  Is 
divided  for  protection  from  political  Interfer- 
ence. While  one  group  may  immediately  per- 
ceive a  danger,  that  danger  is  not  always  as 
quickly  apparent  to  others,  and  we  must  pa- 
tiently pave  the  way  for  broadly  endorsed 
sanctions  as  a  result.  To  demand  prompt, 
unilateral  action  before  this  process  takes 
place  would  be  to  polarize  positions,  throw 
support  to  the  militants,  and  interfere  with 
the  good  work  that  the  vast  majority  of  fac- 
ulty and  students  are  quietly  pursuing  while 
others  are  demonstrating. 

I  believe  that  American  universities  are 
acquiring  the  procedures  and  skills  with 
which  to  handle  campus  dlsruptlona.  who 
slowly  to  suit  some,  but  with  an  increasing 
effectiveness.  I  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
not  adopt  punitive  legislation  that  can 
erase  our  gains  and  damage  an  educational 
system  that  is  still  making  vital  contribu- 
tions to  the  national  well  being. 

With  best  wishes. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

K.  S.  PrrzcB. 

CoLOBADO  State  College, 
Greely,  Colo..  May  20,  1969. 
Hon.  John  Bbademas, 
Hon.  OoDEN  R.  Reid, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Gentlemen:  This  Is  In  response  to  your 
request  for  a  reaction  to  two  bills.  My  reac- 
tions are  more  or  less  off  the  top  of  my  head, 
but  here  they  are  for  what  they  may  be 
worth  to  you. 

Upon  hearing  about  the  bill  creating  a 
Federal  Higher  Education  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service,  my  first  reaction  was 
negative.  As  I  now  read  the  bill  and  under- 


stand its  intent,  I  think  it  Is  worth  your 
careful  study.  Including  hearing*.  I  am  not 
cognisant  of  all  the  Issues.  I  do  fear  that  the 
mere  existence  of  such  a  service  may  cause 
more  need  for  conciliation  than  would  be  the 
case  without  it. 

I  really  would  be  Interested  In  understand- 
ing more  of  the  implications  of  the  proposal. 

In  regard  to  the  bill  terminating  assistance 
to  universities  where  disorders  occur,  may  I 
say  that  I  can't  get  too  excited  about  it  in 
practical  terms  because  we  do  not  Intend  to 
permit  any  kind  of  nonsense  on  this  campus. 
I  believe  we  should  be  very  careful  about  th* 
possibility  of  the  law's  becoming  a  vehicle 
to  be  used  by  those  wishing  to  cut  down  in- 
stitutions  of  higher  education. 

I  have  a  campus  perspective  on  these 
things.  The  situation  is  under  control  on 
our  campus;  we  do  not  feel  the  same  pres- 
sures that  you  feel.  We  do  deplore  the  out- 
rageous activities  on  some  campuses,  and 
understand  that  each  situation  Is  unique. 
Certain  campuses  can  be  chosen  and  when 
they  ar*  chosen,  life  for  the  president  and 
the  administration  becomes  extremely  com- 
plex. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  hearing  procedures 
which  your  committee  uses  will  bring  about 
a  full  picture  of  the  problems  confronting 
us,  and  that  your  subsequent  actions  will 
be  wise. 

Sincerely, 

Dabbell  Holmes. 
♦  President. 

Columbia  UNrvntsrrr. 
New  York.  N.Y.,  May  26, 1969. 
Hon.  John  Bbademas, 
Member  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Congbessman  Bbademas:  Absence 
from  ray  office  has  held  up  my  reply  to  your 
Interesting  letter  of  May  thirteenth.  I  apolo- 
gize for  the  unavoidable  delay  and  I  hope 
that  my  comments,  even  though  late  in  ar- 
riving, may  be  of  some  use  to  you  in  con- 
sidering the  vexing  problems  with  which 
these  two  bills  are  concerned. 

Let  me  turn,  first  of  all,  to  the  Kuyken- 
dall  bill  (H.R.  10136).  I  can  understand  fully 
the  sentiments  which  have  Inspired  It.  It'  is 
difficult  to  contemplate  without  indignation 
the  turmoil  Into  which  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities have  been  wilfully  thrown  by  a  small 
minority  of  radical  students  impelled  far 
more  by  a  desire  for  disruption  and  destruc- 
tion than  by  any  yearning  for  intramural 
reform  except  insofar  as  that  reform  might 
help  to  "pollticalize'*  the  institution  and 
transform  It  Into  an  instrumentality  of  social 
revolution.  By  these  Infamous  tactics  the 
vast  majority  of  our  students  have  had  their 
studies  disrupted,  in  some  cases  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  institution  has  t>een  obliged 
virtually  to  cease  Its  normal  teaching  and  re- 
search operations.  These  serious  students, 
who  are  in  the  great  majority  everywhere, 
need  to  have  their  rights  protected. 

Unfortunately,  a  college  or  university  is 
not  well  equipped  to  deal  promptly  and  ef- 
fectively with  such  violent  disruptions 
through  Its  own  resources.  Its  long-standing, 
basic  philosophy  Is  that  of  the  assumed  pri- 
macy of  rational  discourse  on  all  matters. 
When  this  principle  Is  openly  disregarded 
the  institution  is  confronted,  therefore,  with 
the  alternative  of  capitulation  or  of  calling 
upon  outside  forces  to  restore  order.  If  it 
capitulates,  its  whole  structure  of  authority 
Is  seriously  eroded  for  the  future.  If  It  calls 
In  the  police,  the  emotional  shock  to  the 
academic  community  has  a  radicalizing  ef- 
fect on  many  moderate  students  and  facul- 
ty— which  Is  precisely  the  result  sought  by 
the  troublemakers. 

My  own  choice  between  these  alternatives 
Is  well-known  and  I  need  not  elaborate  it 
here.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  my  only  regret 
Is  that  a  variety  of  circumstances,  substan- 
tially beyond  my  control,  made  It  Impossible 
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for  me  last  year  to  call  upon  outside  aid  as 
quickly  as  I  Wished. 

The  problem  before  us  Is  whether  college 
and  university  authorities  would  be  aided, 
In  their  efforts  to  maintain  or  restore  order, 
by  a  federal  law  which  would  withdraw  fed- 
eral financial  aid  from  the  institution  If  It 
failed  to  take  "appropriate  corrective  meas- 
ures", and  would  withdraw  fellowships  and 
research  grants  from  all  members  of  the 
teaching  staff  who  had  taken  part  In  the  dis- 
ruptive activities. 

As  much  as  I  am  in  emotional  sympathy 
with  those  who  are  outraged  by  the  Indeci- 
siveness  of  some  faculties  and  academic  ad- 
ministrators and  by  the  open  support  given 
to  the  radicals  by  some  faculty  members,  I 
do  not  believe  that  this  proposed  legislation 
would  be  either  desirable  or  effective. 

First  of  all,  I  doubt  if  this  proposed  law 
could  be  administered  effectively  or  equi- 
tably. For  example,  what  would  be  the  ex- 
tent of  a  "substantial  disruption"  sufficient 
to  cause  the  Invocation  of  the  law?  Any  il- 
legal occupancy  of  a  building,  or  even  a 
"sit-in",  could  be  so  regarded  since  It  does 
disrupt  to  some  extent  the  normal  opera- 
tions of  the  institution.  Would  it  be  neces- 
sary, on  the  contrary,  for  an  Institution  to 
close  down  most  or  all  of  its  operations  be- 
fore the  disruption  would  be  regarded  as 
"substantial"? 

Second,  the  proposed  governmental  sanc- 
tions. In  the  event  of  "substantial  disrup- 
tion", would  become  operative  only  If  the 
institutional  administrators  had  failed  "to 
take  appropriate  corrective  measures".  What 
measures  would  be  regarded  as  "appropri- 
ate"? Would  this  requirement  be  satisfied  If 
the  authorities  restored  peace  by  yielding  to 
the  demands  of  the  radicals  and  warned  that 
any  repetition  of  the  tactics  would  bring 
about  drastic  disciplinary  action?  Alterna- 
tively, would  the  term,  "appropriate",  be  sat- 
isfied only  if  the  administration  called  in 
the  police  and  subsequently  suspended  or 
expelled  all  student  participants? 

This  bill,  in  other  words,  is  so  lacking  In 
precision  that  its  effective  application  would. 
In  my  Judgment,  be  almost  impossible.  Its 
use,  under  these  circumstances,  might  ex- 
acerbate rather  than  calm  a  troubled  situa- 
tion. 

There  remains  the  larger  question  of 
whether  the  withdrawal  of  federal  aid  Is  an 
appropriate  or  effective  means  by  which  the 
forces  of  society  can  be  mobilized  in  the 
interests  of  greater  order  and  peace  on  cam- 
pus. My  own  conclusion  is  that  It  is  not. 
Our  academic  administrators  are  already  so 
harassed  by  their  f>eace-keeping  and  other 
duties  that  the  threat  of  the  withdrawal  of 
federal  aid — which  would  have  a  crippling 
effect  on  many  of  our  leading  institutions — 
would  complicate,  rather  than  help,  them  in 
their  struggle.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  at 
University  X  disruption  of  a  major  kind  has 
occurred.  The  administration  has  called  in 
the  police  but  this  police  action  has  caused 
such  Internal  division  that  many  students 
remain  on  strike  and  many  professors  refuse 
to  meet  their  classes.  Clearly  extreme  cor- 
rective measures  have  been  used,  but  unsuc- 
cessfully so  if  the  criterion  is  the  restoration 
of  campus  peace.  How  could  such  an  admin- 
istration be  helped  by  the  additional  prospect 
that,  because  of  the  continuing  turmoil,  fed- 
eral aid,  say  for  the  construction  of  a  badly- 
needed  library  or  laboratory,  might  now  be 
withdrawn?  Moreover,  how  could  any  such 
administrator  give  the  proposed  Commis- 
sioner "reasonable  assurance"  that  no  similar 
disorders  will  recur? 

In  other  words,  while  I  have  no  shred  of 
sympathy  for  the  troublemakers,  whether 
faculty  or  students,  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
advantage  would  be  gained,  in  the  Interests 
of  law  and  order,  by  penalizing  the  Institu- 
tion If  It  failed  to  solve  Its  difficulties  quickly 
and  effectively,  and  In  such  fashion  that 
any  recurrence  of  trouble  was  Improbable.  I 


do  believe  that  the  colleges  and  universities 
should  be  given  the  authority.  In  their  dis- 
cretion, to  terminate,  or  to  request  the 
termination  of,  any  federal  grant  to  disrup- 
tive students  or  faculty,  but  this  Is  not  a 
part  of  the  bill  In  question. 

Now  let  me  comment  briefly  on  Repre- 
sentative Green's  bill  (H.R.  10570).  I  see  no 
objection  to  such  a  proposed  federal  Media- 
tion and  Conciliation  Service.  It  might  be 
useful  in  certain  situations,  but  I  doubt  if 
it  would  provide  a  major  contribution  to 
the  restoration  of  normal  campus  life.  Otir 
radical  students  devise  "phony"  Issues,  or 
they  deliberately  Inflate  minor  problems,  for 
the  purpose  of  attracting  a  wider  base  of 
gullible  student  and  faculty  support.  They 
seek  confrontation,  not  negotiation,  and  it 
is  a  part  of  their  tactics  to  proclaim  that  all 
their  demands  are  non-negotiable.  Hence, 
they  would  attempt  at  all  costs  to  discredit 
such  a  Service  and  to  prevent  Its  use.  There- 
fore, the  principal  utility  of  the  Service 
would  be  that  of  a  device  to  alienate  the 
moderate  students  from  the  radicals.  As 
such.  It  might  be  useful  but  I  would  not  have 
any  high  hopes  for  it. 

At  this  point  I  ought  to  add  one  qualifi- 
cation. What  I  have  been  saying  applies 
primarily  to  the  SDS  and  their  ilk.  If  a 
Conciliation  and  Mediation  Service  were 
available,  it  might  be  useful  In  helping  to 
solve  some  of  the  problems  raised  by  the 
black  students  because  they  are  seeking  spe- 
cific goals  within  the  framework  of  the 
existing  institution.  Many  of  their  pro- 
claimed goals  are  unrealistic  and  educa- 
tionally questionable,  but  they  are  negoti- 
able, and  a  federal  Service  might  be  useful 
In  preventing  or  reducing  the  resort  by  the 
blacks  to  violence  to  gain  their  ends. 

I  am  sorry  to  write  at  such  length  but 
these  problems  are  terribly  complicated.  The 
worst  that  could  happen  would  be  the  supine 
capitulation  of  our  universities  to  these 
radical  demands.  Despite  the  record  to  date, 
I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  likely  to  happen 
because  the  vast  majority  of  our  people 
realize  that  a  university  must  not  become 
an  institutional  protagonist  for  any  political 
or  social  doctrine,  and  they  are  not  fooled 
by  the  charges  of  the  radicals  that  our  uni- 
versities are  merely  tools  of  the  "establish- 
ment", whatever  that  term  may  mean.  I  feel 
deeply  that  It  Is  the  duty  of  a  university 
to  serve,  as  best  It  can  and  In  Its  own  way, 
the  society  that  has  made  It  possible.  It  can 
do  so  only  If  It  remains  a  home  of  liberal 
learning,  hospitable  to  the  scholarly  analysis 
of  all  ideas  and  doctrines  but  the  protagonist 
of  none. 

With  warm  personal  regard  to  you  and  to 
Congressman  Reld,  to  whom  I  am  sending 
a  similar  letter,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Gratson  Kirk. 


New  York  Unxversity. 
New  York,  N.Y.,  May  23,  1969. 
Hon.  John  Brademas, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Brademas  :  I  am  pleased 
to  respond  to  your  recent  request  for  my 
views  on  bills  which  would  ( 1 )  create  a  Fed- 
eral Higher  Education  Mediation  and  Con- 
ciliation Service  and  (2)  terminate  assist- 
ance to  universities  where  disorders  occur. 

The  concern  of  the  public  and  the  Con- 
gress with  re^>ect  to  recent  disruptions  on 
campus  is  understandable,  and  the  desire  to 
assist  the  colleges  and  universities  in  their 
effort  to  end  violence  is  laudable.  Friends  of 
higher  education — whether  private  citizens 
or  public  oSlclals — should  be  mindful,  how- 
ever, that  university  self-governance,  In- 
cluding academic  discipline,  has  heretofore 
been  sufficient  to  assure  an  appropriate  en- 
vironment for  the  educational  process.  More- 
over, the  great  majority  of  institutions  have 
proved  adaptable  to  change  and  capable  of 


sustaining  the  educational  environment 
throughout  this  troubled  period.  I  believe 
you  would  agree  that  colleges  and  universi- 
ties have  been  able  to  cope  with  most  of  the 
problems  presented  to  them  today  under 
their  ordinary  rules  and  practices  of 
governance. 

In  responding  to  the  phenomenon  of  vio- 
lence and  lawlessness  care  should  be  taken  to 
avoid  actions  which  may  prove  to  be  provoca- 
tive rather  than  protective,  or  which  may 
serve  as  precedent  for  later  Invasion  of  the 
academic  freedom  essential  to  the  vitality  of 
American  higher  education  and  proper  serv- 
ice to  the  nation.  I  urge  that  the  principle 
established  by  the  Congress  In  Section  804 
(A)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  proscribing 
Federal  "direction,  supervision  or  control" 
over  university  administrations  not  be  ha-s- 
tily  or  lightly  cast  aside.  Experience  has 
shown  that  hard-won  concepts  of  freedom, 
once  abandoned,  are  not  easily  reestablished. 

Violence  and  lawlessness  have  Indeed  pre- 
sented a  new  and  most  difficult  challenge  to 
our  colleges  and  universities  and  those  asso- 
ciated with  them.  Nevertheless,  if  higher  edu- 
cation as  we  have  known  it  Is^to  survive,  this 
challenge  must  be  met  primarily  by  those  of 
us  who  are  most  familiar  with  the  clrciun- 
stances  on  our  campuses  today.  My  colleagues 
and  I  must  assume  responsibility  for  mobil- 
izing faculty  and  student  support  for  our  in- 
stitutions— and  for  Initiating  changes,  where 
these  are  desirable,  by  democratic  processes. 
I  am  confident  that  we  are  developing  the 
means  to  succeed  in  this  task. 

Having  presented  my  general  views,  I  will 
now  address  myself  to  the  specific  bills  on 
which  you  seek  comment: 

1.  The  bill  which  would  create  a  Federal 
Higher  Education  Mediation  and  Concilia- 
tion Service  would  have  the  unintended  ef- 
fect of  fragmenting  the  components  of.  a 
single  community  of  students,  faculty  and 
administration,  and  would  inject  an  outside 
agency  to  preside  over  adversary  or  bargain- 
ing proceedings.  New  York  University  and 
most  of  her  sister  Institutions  have  respon- 
sive mechanisms,  many  with  student  par- 
ticipation, to  entertain  proposals  or  griev- 
ances. Ironically,  the  proposed  Service  could 
well  serve  as  an  instrument  for  abuse  by 
the  small  minority  of  students  who  reject  the 
premises  underlying  a  democratic  society. 

2,  The  bill  which  would  terminate  assist- 
ance to  universities  where  disorders  occur 
would  op)erate  against  the  institution  under 
attack  and  the  Innocent  majority  of  students 
and  faculty  In  the  university  community. 
The  Federal  government  would  have  an  in- 
congruous supporting  role  in  the  attempt  by 
the  disruptive  minority  to  force  the  suspen- 
sion of  Eu;tivltles  by  the  university  and,  con- 
ceivably, to  pressure  Institutions  into  taking 
positions  solely  to  maintan  order  on  campus 
to  prevent  a  cutoff  of  Federal  aid. 

For  the  reasons  stated,  I  object  to  both 
of  the  measures  which  you  have  brought  to 
my  attention. 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  M.  Hester. 

Barnard  College,  ' 

COLtTMBIA  UNTVERSITY. 

New  York,  N.Y.,  May  21.1969. 
Hon.  John  Brademas, 
Hon.  Ogden  R.  Reid, 
Hou^e  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Reid  and  Congress- 
man Brademas:  I  appreciate  your  writing  for 
my  reactions  to  questions  before  the  Special 
Education  Subcommittee.  I  particularly  ap- 
preciate your  letter  because  I  know  your 
records  of  intelligent  support  of  education. 

It  is  my  opinion  at  present  that  further 
lawt  will  not  do  much  good  in  controlling 
student  unrest.  I  think  we  have  enough  laws 
and  have  really  the  mechanism  for  enforce- 
ment. Our  problem  is  that  many  of  us  who 
are  now  faced  with  enforcement  have  not  had 
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that  Und  of  experience.  We  have  had  to 
learn  quickly  what  law  enforcement  agen- 
cles  and  the  courta  can  and  cannot  do.  We 
have  learned  In  the  hardest  way  poMlble, 
by  experience,  and  we  have  gained  this  ex- 
perience In  times  of  crises. 

We  are  also  faced  with  another  question. 
That  Is  the  question  of  the  differences  be- 
tween education  and  law.  I  personally  be- 
lieve there  Is  a  big  difference  and  that 
trustees,  faculty  and  administrators  of  col- 
leges first  have  to  discriminate  between 
those  who  can  and  want  to  be  educated, 
and  those  who  clearly  do  not  want  to  be 
and  are  not  open  to  teaching.  The  latter 
group  of  course  must  be  handled  through 
present  law  enforcement  agencies.  The  for- 
mer group  we  must  attempt  to  teach  as  long 
as  there  is  any  hope,  since  these  are  the 
potentially  valuable  leaders  of  the  future. 

If  we  have  been  remiss  it  has  been  in  iden- 
tifying and  dealing  effectively  with  those  in- 
dividuals and  those  ideas  that  are  not  ap- 
propriate In  a  college.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, my  experiences  at  Wisconsin  and 
Barnard  have  not  led  me  to  tiave  much  con- 
fidence in  the  assistance  I  can  gain  in  this 
process  from  those  removed  from  campus 
situations.  I  have  found  in  the  facvUty  and 
The  students  themselves  my  most  helpful 
support. 

This  leads  me  to  respond  to  the  two  ques- 
tions you  have  raised. 

While  I  can  see  no  great  objection  to  cre- 
ating a  Federal  Higher  Education  Mediation 
and  Conciliation  Service.  I  do  not  believe  It 
would  be  particularly  valuable.  Education  is 
a  person  to  person  process.  If  we  cannot 
mediate  the  disturbances  among  individuals 
on  our  own  campuses,  we  probably  cannot 
teach  them,  and  therefore  I  should  chink  it 
would  b«  only  in  extreme  cases  that  such  a 
service  would  be  helpful.  I  am  fearful  It  also 
might  create  another  agency  to  which  those 
who  wish  to  disrupt  could  turn  and  (hus 
postpone  steps  that  might  otherwise  be  taken. 
The  Congress  of  course  must  consider  seri- 
ously whether  it  wishes  to  continue  assis- 
tance to  the  universities  where  disorders 
occur.  I  am  not  sure  that  denying  assistance 
would  be  practical  either  to  the  universities 
or  the  Congress.  First  there  would  have  to  be 
the  determination  of  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
orders. If  tnis  were  outside  the  control  of  the 
university  then  I  suspect  financial  aid  should 
be  continued.  To  occupy  any  other  position 
would  certainly  play  Into  the  hands  of  those 
who  wish  universities  destroyed  and  would 
go  to  rather  desperate  means  to  do  it.  Many 
of  these  individuals  are  not  students  and 
therefore  the  university  can  hardly  be  held 
responsible  for  the  damage  done  by  them. 

Secondly.  I  have  not  felt  that  the  reasons 
for  the  disturbances  were  based  In  too  much 
money  but  rather  In  too  little  money,  and 
so  I  would  hope  the  Congress  would  turn  Its 
attention  to  means  for  supporting  positively 
those  aspects  of  higher  education  which  are 
efdclent.  In  this  way  student  unrest  might 
well  be  diminished  or  at  least  focused  so  that 
protest  based  on  reasonable  causes  would  not 
have  to  be  lumped  with  protest  based  on  un- 
reasonable causes. 

These  are  personal  opinions.  I  have  not 
had  the  opportunity  to  consult  with  my  col- 
leagues at  Barnard  College.  I  intend  to  do  so 
in  the  days  ahead,  and  if  I  find  I  should  add 
to  these  opinions  or  subtract  from  them  after 
discussions  with  my  colleagues  for  their  re- 
actions. I  will  certainly  be  in  touch  with  you 
a^ain. 

I  thank  you  for  writing.  This  Is  a  subject 
about  which  I  care  deeply.  I  wish  those  who 
are  putting  so  much  pressure  on  the  Con- 
gress for  new  bills  and  legislation  could 
understand  some  of  the  poeitive  steps  that 
have  emerged  In  the  last  year  on  a  great 
many  campuses,  including  Columbia  and 
Barnard,  and  could  have  a  bit  more  faith 
that    Individuals,    Including    college    presi- 


dent*, do  continue  to  learn  when  faced  with 
new  situations. 

Sincerely  yours, 

IfAITHA  PrmwON, 

President. 

Knox   CoLLCcr. 
Galeaburg,  III..  May  22.  1969. 
Hon.  John   Bbademas, 
House  of  Representativts, 
Washington.   D.C. 

Deak  Conckessman  Brademas:  Thank  you 
very  much  for  j-our  letter  of  May  13.  1969. 
addressed  to  President  Umbeck  regarding 
H  R.  10136  and  H.R.  1Q570.  Because  of  his 
absence  from  the  campus.  President  Umbeck 
has  shared  your  letter  with  me  for  comment. 
I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  give  my  views 
on  these  matters. 

Turning  first  to  H.R.  10136.  I  find  several 
objections  to  this  kind  of  measure.  In  the 
first  place,  the  bill  offers  nothing  remedial 
to  the  current  situation  on  college  campuses. 
Its  sole  effect,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  is 
punitive  in  nature  and  in  a  way  which  holds 
no  promise  to  find  a  constructive  end  to  a 
given  problem. 

What  are  appropriate  corrective  measures 
in  the  case  of  violent  and  substantial  dis- 
ruption? Who  shall  determine  what  Is  appro- 
priate? Who  shall  determine  If  a  measure  Is. 
In  fact,  corrective?  What  time  period  Is  to  be 
operative? 

Aside  from  the  above  questions,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  task  of  determining  appropri- 
ate "institutional"  responses  to  student  dis- 
orders should  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the 
Institution.  The  alternative  is  to  furnish  a 
blanket  or  umbrella  which  only  impedes  the 
assumption  of  effective  responsibility  by  in- 
stitutional representatives. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  not  all  insti- 
tutions have  been  impotent  in  the  face  of 
violence  of  students  and  others.  Let  me  cite 
Just  two  examples — the  University  of  Denver 
and  the  University  of  Chicago — where  effec- 
tive (though  different)  responses  occurred. 

Additionally.  I  would  say  that  H.R.  10136 
would  have  little  effect  on  those  who  foment 
and  carry  on  disruption.  Those  who  demon- 
strate such  flight  from  reason  would  be  little 
concerned  about  the  prospect  of  an  institu- 
tion's loss  of  fimds.  Indeed,  this  may  be  a 
significant  objective  of  the  S.D.S.  and  other 
radical  groups.  H.R.  10136  would  not  serve 
to  stiffen  the  spines  of  administrators.  If  that 
is  Its  purpose.  It  would  not  reach  the  root  of 
the  problem. 

As  to  H.R.  10570.  I  fail  to  see  that  an  idea 
suited  to  Industrial  collective  bargaining  Is 
adaptable  to  the  problem  In  question.  Stu- 
dent and  non-student  disrupters  are  not  em- 
ployees, colleges  are  not  employers.  The  ob- 
Jecives  of  the  radicals  are  not  subject  to 
mediation  by  "bargaining  session"  tech- 
niques. If  they  are  subject  to  mediation  at 
all. 

It  would  seem  repugnant  to  me  to  estab- 
lish a  situation  in  which  the  functions  of 
governance  in  education  In  our  institutions 
of  higher  education  are  matters  of  contract 
among  administration  and  students  subject 
to  annual  bargaining.  Meaningful  participa- 
tion is  essential,  but  the  creation  of  a  struc- 
txm  of  "collective  bargaining"  would  ob- 
scure, if  not  destroy,  the  independence  of  in- 
dividual faculty  and  students  so  essential  to 
academic  freedom. 

We  all  deplore  violence  on  our  campuses. 
Pew  of  \ia  are  used  to  the  tactics  of  con- 
frontation. We  do  not  call  for  patience  to  beg 
time  for  delay's  sake  alone.  We  do  need  broad 
community  support  of  the  Ideas  of  rational 
discourse,  the  rule  of  law,  and  the  demo- 
cratic process.  This  support  must  come  from 
public  officials,  parents  and  that  majority  of 
moderate  students  dedicated  to  preserving 
America's  blessings  while  finding  ways  to  ex- 
tend them  to  all  citizens. 
Additionally,  I  would  say   that   there  Is  a 


growing  need  for  the  nation  to  fully  explore 
the  question  of  campus  violence.  While  hav- 
ing no  legal  effect,  public  scrutiny  of  aca- 
demic governance  may  well  lead  to  needed 
reforms.  While  no  "witch-hunts"  are  needed, 
there  Is  some  fragmentary  evidence  of  co- 
ordinated planning  of  campus  conflict.  This 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  there  would  be 
grounds  for  the  exercise  of  Federal  Jurisdic- 
tion if  criminal  activity  Is  involved. 

However,  in  summation.  I  am  not  yet  readv 
to  admit  that  most  cases  of  student  violence 
and  disruption  cannot  be  handled  by  the 
campus  community.  Perhaps  we  need  to  de- 
velop basic  by-law  or  charter  provisions  set- 
ting forth  the  role  of  student  voice  along 
with  the  roles  of  other  elements  of  the  insti- 
tution by  which  all  can  define  positions  and 
live  by  them.  If  academic  freedom  Is  to  sur- 
vive, faculty  groups  and  administrators  must 
adopt  the  attitude  that  those  engaging  In 
violent  disruption  cannot  enjoy  the  advan- 
tages of  remaining  in  the  institution.  The 
tools  of  prompt  response,  suspension,  and 
dismissal  can  and  must  be  more  effectively 
used. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

Donald  E.  Blanchard. 

The       Councxi,       of       Oraditats 
Schools  in  the  Unffed  States. 

Wasliington,  DC.  May  14.  1969. 
Hon.  John  Brademas. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

De.^r  Mr.  Brademas:  Thank  you  for  giving 
me  the  opportunity  to  comment  on  H.R. 
10570  and  H.R.  10136.  as  well  as  on  the  gen- 
eral question  of  the  appropriate  relationship 
between  the  Federal  government  and  col- 
leges and  universities  on  matters  concerning 
student  unrest  and  university  governance.  I 
shall  address  myseli  first  to  the  two  bills  be- 
fore your  subcommittee. 

HR.  10570  appears  to  me  to  represent  a 
sincere  -ind  honorable  effort  to  provide  a  vol- 
untary mediation  service  where  it  is  wanted. 
I  am  Impressed  by  the  fact  that  there  Is 
nothing  of  a  mandatory  nature  in  the  lan- 
guage. If  there  were,  it  would  defeat  the 
purpose  of  the  service.  It  seems  to  me.  how- 
ever, there  Is  a  discrepancy  in  the  language 
of  Sec.  3(b)  and  Sec.  4(b).  The  former  says 
that  the  service  may  be  proffered  "upon  the 
application  of  one  or  more  parties  to  the 
dispute"  (p  4.  11.  21-22).  the  latter,  that  the 
Service  may  act  upon  application  "by  any 
of  the  student  body,  faculty,  and  board  of 
control"  tp.  5.  11.  9-10).  Shouldn't  that  and 
be  or?  As  it  reads,  the  clear  Implication  Is 
that  all  three  parties  to  the  dispute  must 
apply. 

I  have  not  had  time,  of  course,  to  poll  my 
constituents:  but  I  am  certain  that  most  of 
them  would  favor  the  bill  and  few.  if  any. 
would  oppose  It.  Personally.  I  do  not  regard 
It  as  a  panacea  for  all  our  Ills,  but  It  Is  worth 
a  million  dollars  a  year  If  even  two  or  three 
of  these  disgraceful  messes  could  be  averted 
as   we    have   recently   experienced. 

As  for  H.R.  10136. 1  am  unalterably  opposed 
to  punitive  legislation  of  this  kind,  for  many 
reasons.  The  chief  one  probably  is  that  i: 
punishes  the  vast  innocent  majority  for  the 
crimes  of  a  very  small  minority  This  Is  con- 
trary to  the  most  fundamental  principles  of 
our  laws  and  otir  practices  and  Is  repugnant 
to  all  lovers  of  Justice.  This  alone  should  be 
sufficient,  but  In  addition  such  legislation 
substitutes  the  fiscal  powers  of  Congress  for 
the  legal  powers  of  the  courts  and  the  law 
enforcement  agencies:  It  Imposes  a  police 
duty  on  the  Commissioner  of  Education:  U 
constitutes  an  invasion  of  autonomy  of 
higher  education  and  makes  it  more  dUBcult 
for  administrators  to  deal  with  their  Internal 
problems.  And  finally,  llloglcally.  it  shuts  off 
the  fiow  of  Federal  funds  from  one  source 
but  places  no  restriction  on  equally  great 
funds  from  dozens  of  other  sources,  includ- 
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Ing  the  Departments  of  Defense,  Agriculture, 
and  Labor,  NSF,  NASA,  AEC,  NIK,  and  many 
others. 

As  for  my  thoughts  about  the  appropriate 
relationship  of  the  Federal  government  to 
the  universities  In  these  matters,  they  are 
really  quite  simple.  First,  in  spite  of  the 
understandable  and  legitimate  concern  of 
the  Congress.  I  believe  it  should  maintain  its 
traditional  attitude  of  nonintervention.  Sec- 
ond, I  believe  that  punitive  or  even  restric- 
tive legislation  as  contained,  for  example,  in 
riders  to  several  appropriation  bills  last  year 
is  likely  to  do  more  harm  than  good.  Third, 
I  believe  that  more  legislation  Is  not  needed 
at  the  present  time;  the  Attorney  General  has 
ample  powers  now  to  deal  with  the  agitators 
if  they  cross  state  lines  and  with  the  central 
organizations  of  the  dissidents  who  plan  and 
manipulate  these  outbreaks.  The  Department 
of  Justice,  I  am  Informed,  has  reliable  ad- 
vance information  In  most  cases  on  planned 
demonstrations  and  confrontations.  It  would 
be  very  helpful  if  such  Information  could  be 
given  to  university  presidents  and  to  local 
law  enforcement  agencies  In  time  to  take 
effective  countermeasures.  Finally,  except  for 
the  nationwide  operations  of  the  minority  of 
hard-core  radicals,  I  believe  that  these  out- 
breaks have  to  be  dealt  with  where  they 
occur,  by  university  authorities  and  by  local 
law  enforcement  agencies.  Crime  Is  crime  and 
should  be  handled  as  such,  and  I  believe  that 
university  administrators  have  at  last 
learned  their  lessons  the  hard  way. 
Sincerely, 

Odstave  O.  Arlt. 

National  Association  of  State 
Universities  and  Land-Orant  Colleges. 

Washington,  D.C,  June  2,  1969. 
Hon.  John  W.  Brademas, 
Hon.  Ogden  R.  Reid. 
Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Friends:  In  response  to  your  recent 
letter  concerning  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
10136  and  HR.  10570.  President  G.  Homer 
Durham  of  Arizona  State  University,  has  in- 
dicated that  the  position  of  our  Association, 
with  which  he  concurs,  would  be  presented 
In  a  testimony  before  the  Committee  of 
which  you  are  members. 

Our  Association  does  not  at  present  plan 
to  present  formal  testimony  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  H.R.  10136  and  similar  bills  with 
respect  to  withholding  of  Federal  funds  for 
those  engaging  In  campus  disruptions,  etc., 
though  circumstances  may  alter  this 
decision. 

It  was  the  feeling  of  our  Executive  Com- 
mittee at  its  May  meeting,  that  the  position 
of  the  Association  Is  well  known,  weis  stated 
to  both  the  House  and  Senate  committees 
having  Jurisdiction  last  year,  and  has  been 
furnished  to  all  members  of  the  appropriate 
committees  this  year. 

It  is  as  follows,  quoting  from  the  joint 
statement  of  national  policy  of  this  Asso- 
ciation and  the  American  Association  of  State 
Colleges  and  Universities,  adopted  by  the 
Associations  at  their  most  recent  annual 
meetings : 

INSTTTirriONAL      RESPONSIBILITT      FOR      DEALING 
WrrH    student    UNREST 

Member  institutions  of  the  two  Associa- 
tions are  strongly  committed  to  maintenance 
of  freedom  of  inquiry  and  expression  of 
opinion.  We  believe  that  students  and  all 
other  members  of  the  college  and  university 
community  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
be  Involved  in  formulation  of  policies  affect- 
ing them  and  to  initiate  and  pursue  recom- 
mendations for  change. 

Because  of  this  commitment,  we  are 
strongly  opposed  to  disruptive  activities 
which  deprive  members  of  the  university 
community  of  their  freedom  to  carry  on  the 
activities    for   which    the    university    exists. 


We  share  the  concern  of  the  public  and  Con- 
gress over  such  activities.  It  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  college  or  university  com- 
munity and,  where  necessary,  of  local  civil 
authorities,  to  deal  with  disruptive  activities 
when  they  occur  and  to  assess  penalties  ap- 
propriate to  the  circumstances  on  those  who 
participate  In  them.  It  Is  a  tribute  to  the 
responsible  character  of  the  students,  fac- 
ulty, and  administrative  officers  of  the  vast 
majority  of  higher  institutions  that  disrup- 
tive activities  have  either  not  been  initiated 
or,  when  initiated,  have  been  unsuccessful. 

Federal  legislative  action  Imposing  severe 
and'  mandatory  p>enaltles  on  Individuals  who 
happen  to  be  recipients  of  Federal  financial 
assistance  administered  by,  or  in  connection 
with,  institutions  of  higher  education  medi- 
ates against  the  authority  of  college  and 
university  and  civil  authorities  to  deal  equi- 
tably with  those  Involved  In  potential  or 
actual  campus  disruption,  whether  recipi- 
ents of  Federal  financial  assistance  or  not. 
Such  legislation  will,  we  believe,  hamper 
the  ability  of  the  appropriate  authorities  to 
deal  with  disruptive  activities,  and  therefore 
be  counter-productive  of  the  objectives  of  Its 
sponsors  and  of  our  own  objectives."  (end  of 
statement.) 

It  Is,  if  I  may  restate  It  again  and  in  an- 
other way,  based  on  the  philosophy  that  the 
appropriate  course  of  action  to  follow  is  one 
which  gives  the  best  promise  of  achieving 
the  most  desirable  result.  If  the  result  de- 
sired with  respect  to  campus  disruption  Is 
solely  that  those  who  participate  in  such 
disruption  do  not  receive  Federal  funds,  no 
doubt  a  case  can  be  made  in  principle  for 
legislation  requiring  such  action. 

If  the  result  desired  is  to  minimize  campus 
disruption  and  support  the  resolution  of 
campus  problems  by  orderly  means,  addi- 
tional Federal  legislation  Is  clearly  coimter- 
productive. 

Since  the  latter  is  the  primary  interest  of 
our  member  institutions,  the  Association 
does  not  support  the  type  of  legislation  re- 
ferred to  In  your  letter,  or  any  similar  legis- 
lation. 

With  respect  to  H.R.  10570.  individual 
comments  on  this  have  been  made  to  Repre- 
sentative Green  by  President  Fleming  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  chairman  of  our 
committee  on  student-faculty-adminlstra- 
tlve  relationships.  These  reflect  some  of  the 
concerns  Involved.  Although  our  Executive 
Committee  took  no  formal  position  on  this 
legislation,  I  believe  I  am  safe  in  saying  that 
their  primary  concern  Is  that.  If  enacted, 
mediation  be  on  a  voluntary  basis,  and  that 
advance  agreement  of  all  parties  involved  on 
the  utilization  of  the  proposed  service  for 
mediation  should  be  a  prerequisite.  Other- 
wise it  might  conceivably  encourage  disrup- 
tive activities  by  small  groups  In  order  to  in- 
voke mediation. 
Sincerely, 

Russell  I.  Thackrey, 

Executive  Director. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  GENTLELADY 
PROM  MISSOURI 

(Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  you  are  aware  of  the  outstand- 
ing attributes  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri  and  know  of  the  high  esteem 
and  respect  in  which  she  is  held  by  her 
colleagues  in  the  U.S.  Congress.  I  have 
long  been  an  admirer  of  this  outstand- 
ing public  servant  and  duiing  my  brief 
tenure  in  the  Congress,  I  have  come  to 
know  her  very  well.  She  has  been  a  tre- 


mendous asset  and  help  to  me  as  a  fresh- 
man Congressman. 

A  prominent  newspaper  in  my  district, 
the  Kennett,  Mo.,  Daily  Dunklin  Demo- 
crat, has  also  editorially  recognized  Mrs. 
Sullivan.  I  am  sure  that  our  colleagues 
will  find  the  item  of  interest : 

I  From  the  Kennett  (Mo.)  Daily  Dunklin 

Democrat.  June  13.  1969 1 

OvR  Favorite  Concresswoman 

One  of  our  favorite  members  of  Missouri's 
Congressional  delegation  is  U.S.  Rep.  Leonor 
Sullivan  of  St.  Loxiis  whose  devotion  and 
dedication  to  public  service  mark  her  as  one 
of  the  outstanding  citizens  of  Missouri  und 
Washington.  Mrs.  Sullivan,  who  began  her 
political  career  upon  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band who  was  then  serving  as  Congressman, 
began  her  business  career  as  a  $35  a  month 
telephone  company  clerk  and  could  not  af- 
ford to  attend  college. 

Wednesday  night,  when  she  received  an 
honorary  Doctor  of  Laws  degree  from  the 
University  of  Missouri  at  St.  Louis.  Mrs.  Sul- 
livan demonstrated  why  she  has  become  a 
favorite  of  this  newspaper.  Addressing  to- 
day's younger  generation.  Mrs.  Sullivan  told 
it  like  it  is.  She  said,  among  other  things, 
that  today's  yomiger  generation,  despite  mis- 
conceptions on  the  subject,  owes  a  trem  -n- 
dous  debt  to  the  over-30  generation  .  h,ch 
has  made  college  education  possible  for  mil- 
lions of  young  men  and  women. 

The  St.  Louis  Congresswoman  noted  that 
it  is  the  over-30  generation  that  pays  the 
debt  for  public  education,  at  all  levels,  and 
that  It  is  this  same  generation  that  has 
brought  about  massive  amounts  of  state  and 
federal  aid  to  all  schools. 

"You  owe  us  lor  what  was  done,  for  hav- 
ing had  the  courage  to  fight  for  your  educa- 
tion." she  told  the  M.U.  graduates,  some 
of  whom  must  have  been  shocked  by  this 
straight-forward  but  factual  analysis,  ""srou 
must  pay  us  back  for  what  you  owe  us." 
she  said,  which  must  have  shocked  some  in 
the  graduating  class  even  more. 

"You  can  bring  changes  only  as  you  per- 
suade, not  browbeat,  yovir  fellow  citizens  to 
accept  .  .  .  Americans  will  never  pay  trib- 
ute to  bad  manners  and  arrogant  demands." 
Mrs.  Sullivan  declared. 

Three  cheers  for  the  distinguished  Con- 
gresswoman from  Missouri! 


ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  ACT 

I  Mr.  MORSE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  Congress  and  intensi- 
fied support  has  been  evidenced  by  the 
Nixon  administration  to  control  the  crit- 
ical pollution  problem  that  endangers 
many  of  our  Nation's  rivers,  but  we  still 
have  far  to  go.  There  are  difficult  ob- 
stacles to  face  in  the  process:  adequate 
funding  for  pollution  control  program.-', 
developing  the  approach  and  the  means 
to  deal  most  effectively  and  efficiently 
with  the  magnitude  and  complexity  of 
the  problem,  and  strengthening  cooper- 
ation among  all  levels  of  Government  and 
the  public  in  efforts  to  preserve  our  pre- 
cious resources. 

Public  support  and  local  initiative  are 
vital  keys  to  continued  progress,  and  I 
am  proud  indeed  that  the  thousands  of 
citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts are  actively  involved  in  the 
problem.  The  residents  of  the  Nashua 
River  watershed,  which  includes  thiee 
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towns  In  the  Fifth  Congre»lonal  District 
which  I  am  honored  to  represent,  have 
Joined  together  to  form  the  Nashua  River 
Clean  Up  Committee  and  are  worlclng  In 
close  cooperation  with  local,  State,  and 
Federal  ofBclals  to  Insure  that  the  water 
standards  set  by  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  are  approved  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  under  the  1966 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act,  will  be  achieved. 

Some  11.651  individuals  have  recently 
taken  an  Important  initiative  in  sending 
to  the  President,  their  Representatives  in 
Congress,  the  Governors  of  Massachu- 
setts and  New  Hampshire  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  respective  State  legislatures, 
a  petition  "that  those  communities  which 
are  meeting  State  and  Federal  water 
Quality  Improvement  time  schedules  be 
guaranteed  Federal  and  State  funds  to 
build  all  necessary-  abatement  facilities 
immediately  upon  completion  of  design 
plans."  They  have  given  their  full  sup- 
port t<}  .^e  New  England  Regional  Com- 
toissiop^  proposal,  under  title  V  of  the 
Economic  Envelopment  Act  Amendments 
of  1969,  to  make  the  Nashua  River  a  dem- 
onstration project  for  the  application  of 
comprehensive  planning  and  modern 
management  techniques — an  approach 
which  I  first  urged  for  the  solution  of 
pollution  problems  several  years  ago  in 
calling  for  a  demonstration  cleanup  pro- 
gram for  the  Merrimack  River  Basin. 

I  renewed  this  proposal  earlier  this 
year,  and  urged  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee to  take  advantage  of  the  new  op- 
portunities for  progress  and  expand  the 
Regional  Commission's  plan  to  cover  the 
entire  Merrimack  River  Basin,  which  in- 
cludes the  Nashua  as  a  tributary.  I  am 
presenting  here  my  statement  before  the 
committee,  and  the  letter  of  the  Nashua 
{lean  up  committee  to  the  President.  It 
*fa  clear  that  these  people  are  concerned. 
They  have  joined  together  in  a  strong 
and  determined  voice  to  ask  for  support 
and  for  constructive  and  positive  action. 
They  deserve  our  closest  attention,  our 
most  creative  thinking,  and  our  every  ef- 
fort to  achieve  that  goal.  My  statement 
and  the  letter  follow : 

Nashua  Rnrm  Clcan  Uf  Committee. 

Groton.  Mass..  June  9.  1969. 

RICHAXO  M.   NtXON. 

President  of  the  United  States. 
The  White  House,  Washington,  DC. 

Dkab  Urn.  P«ksidcnt:  The  residents  of  the 
Nashua  River  Watershed  respectfully  petition 
"THAT  thooe  communities  which  are  meeting 
state  and  federal  water  quality  improvement 
time  schedules  be  guaranteed  federal  and 
state  funds  to  build  all  necessary  pollution 
abatement  facilities  immediately  upon  com- 
pletion of  design  plan." 

In  19W,  the  citizens  of  the  Nashua  River 
Watershed  determined  no  longer  to  tolerate 
the  polluted  condition  of  the  Nashua  River, 
and  petitioned  Governor  John  A.  Volpe  and 
Governor  John  W  King  for  help  in  alleviating 
this  condition  The  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts responded  by  passing  legislation 
that  established  a  Division  of  Water  Pollution 
Control,  authorizing  a  150  million  dollar  bond 
ijsue  over  a  period  of  ten  years  for  the  con- 
s  ruction  of  waste  water  treatment  facilities, 
and  setting  high  standards  for  the  Nashua 
River  Since  ttiat  time,  municipalities  and  in- 
dustries have  been  complying  with  the  sched- 
ules set  for  tbem  But  we  are  now  seriously 
concerned  that   the  federal  funds  promised 


under  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  will  not  be  available.  The  citlsens,  mu- 
nicipalities and  industries  have  shown  re- 
markable cooperation  In  doing  their  share  in 
getting  this  River  cleaned  up,  and  now  seek 
Msurance  from  the  federal  government  that 
it  Is,  in  fact,  committed  to  do  Its  part. 

Especially  heartening  is  the  agi'eement 
amongst  the  six  New  England  Governors  and 
the  Federal  Cochalrman  of  the  New  England 
Regional  Commission  thdt  the  Nashua  River 
should  become  the  National  Model  Demon- 
stration River  Basin  for  pollution  abatement 
We  hope  you  will  support  those  parts  of  S. 
1090  and  H  R  7008  which  would  establish  the 
Nashua  River  as  the  Model  Demonstration 
River. 

Wp  would  like  the  opportunity  to  present 
to  you  personally  the  above  petition  signed 
by  11.661  residents  of  the  Nashua  River 
Watershed  Perhaps  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives from  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire,  and  the  New  England  Regional 
Commission  would  like  to  witness  the  pres- 
entation. If  this  Is  not  possible,  please  in- 
form me  and  I  will  mall  the  petitions  to  you. 

We  applaud  your  initiative  in  setting  up 
the  Environmental  Quality  Council  and  com- 
mend  you   for  providing   leadership  in  this 
crucial  area  of  man's  life 
Sincerely  yours. 

Mrs  HrcH  F  Stoddard. 

Coordinator. 

Statcmcnt  or  Concbessman  F.  Bkaoforo 
Moasc.  Public  Works  Committee  Hearings 
ON  TiTx^  V.  Economic  DBvn.opiC£NT  Act. 
Ann.  33.  1969 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  you  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  with  this  distinguished 
Committee  an  Important  subject — the  Re- 
gional Commissions  established  by  Title  V  of 
the  Economic  Development  Act  of  1966.  The 
New  England  Commission,  with  which  I  am 
most  familiar,  has  made  major  efforts  In 
developing  a  comprehensive  economic  plan, 
and  I  look  forward  to  further  progress 
through  the  Implementation  of  the  pro- 
posals which  have  been  presented  to  you.  I 
am  hopeful  that  your  considerations  will  In- 
clude a  favorable  look  at  H.R.  7608.  which  Is 
designed  to  aid  theae  Commissions  in  carry- 
ing out  their  plans. 

The  New  England  Commission's  1969  leg- 
islative package  Includes  several  significant 
proposals  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  water 
pollution — an  urgent  situation  effecting  all 
of  New  England,  and  one  In  which  I  have 
long  been  Involved.  I  have  urged  a  compre- 
hensive and  coordinated  approach  to  the 
problem  of  pollution  In  order  to  best  meet 
the  goals  and  standards  set  up  by  the  Water 
Quality  Act  and  Clean  Rivers  Restoration 
Act  of  1966  and  1966  In  1966  I  Introduced 
legislation  to  study  the  utilization  of  mod- 
ern management  techniques  In  the  solution 
of  public  problems  like  pollution  control,  and 
have  proposed  the  application  of  these 
methods  in  developing  a  "demonstration" 
approach  to  an  entire  river  basin. 

In  a  letter  to  the  President  this  February. 
I  renewed  my  proposal  that  the  Merrimack 
River  Basin  be  made  a  demonstration  project 
for  the  application  of  comprehensive  plan- 
ning and  management  techniques,  and  have 
been  greatly  encouraged  by  the  interest  In  the 
concept  indicated  In  the  White  House  reply 
and  by  Its  strong  support  for  comprehensive 
rlver-basIn  planning.  As  you  know,  the  Presi- 
dent has  ordered  a  review  of  all  existing 
pollution-control  programs  with  a  view  to 
Increasing  their  elBclency  and  effectiveness. 
Under  this  directive,  the  General  Accounting 
OfBce  has  contracted  for  the  development  of 
a  mathematical  model  of  the  Merrimack 
River  Basin  which  will  be  used  to  determine 
the  relative  cost-eSectlveness  of  our  present 
approach  to  pollution  control,  and  to  develop 
a  more  co;nprehensive  and  coordinated  plan. 


The  New  England  Regional  Commission 
has  proposed  the  demonstration  of  a  river 
basin  approach  to  implement  established 
water  quality  standards  and  has  selected  the 
Nashua  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Merrimack, 
for  Its  program.  I  am  glad  to  note  their  for- 
ward-looking approach  to  the  problem  and 
to  have  their  endorsement  of  this  concept 
which  I  have  been  working  for,  but  think 
we  ought  to  take  a  look  at  the  entire  Merri- 
mack In  this  perspective,  not  only  because  of 
the  deep  interest  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office  but  also  because  the  results  of  its 
study  will  produce  a  basis  on  which  we  can 
take  immediate  action. 

The  pollution  problems  of  the  Merrimack 
Basin,  which  Includes  the  Nashua  River,  in- 
corporate a  wide  range  of  situations  so  that 
it  will  serve  as  a  particularly  good  example 
of  methods  which  could  be  applied  to  other 
areas  of  the  country.  The  Merrimack  River 
Basin  area  faces,  for  example,  the  problem  of 
pollution  in  the  main  waters  of  the  Merri- 
mack Itself  and  in  its  tributaries  such  as  the 
Nashua,  which  flow  across  state  lines,  by  in- 
dustrial as  well  as  effluent  sewage,  from  both 
urban  and  rural  communities.  It  Is  an  area 
which  has  great  potential  both  for  recrea- 
tional and  industrial  development.  The  Ba- 
sin is  sufficiently  compact  and  with  a  severe 
enough  degree  of  pollution  to  make  it  par- 
ticularly suitable  for  a  demonstration  pro- 
gram. As  Massachusetts  is  fortunate  to  have 
so  much  of  the  management  techniques  and 
systems  capability  available  to  be  put  to 
work  on  this  problem,  the  Merrimack  River 
Basin  is  a  unique  place  to  start  with  this 
new  approach  to  public  problems. 

The  Commission's  focus  on  the  Merrimack 
Basin  by  selecting  the  Nashua  River  for  its 
proposed  project  is.  I  think.  In  recognition  of 
these  facts,  but  it  does  not  go  far  enough  if 
we  are  to  bring  about  really  effective  and 
meaningful  progress.  The  interest  of  the  new 
Administration  has  provided  a  new  opp>or- 
tunlty,  and  I  urge  the  Committee  to  consider 
an  expansion  of  the  Commission's  proposal 
to  cover  the  entire  Merrimack  Basin.  I  would 
also  hope  that  the  provisions  of  H.R.  7608 
will  be  Increased  accordingly  so  that  the 
Commission  will  be  able  to  undertake  the 
kind  of  action  that  is  necessary. 

As  I  have  pointed  out.  an  enlargened  ver- 
sion of  the  demonstration  project  for  pollu- 
tion control  proposed  by  the  New  England 
Regional  Commission  would  not  only  con- 
tribute to  the  economic  development  of  that 
area,  but  through  a  successful  experience 
will  offer  an  opportunity  of  great  benefit  to 
the  entire  nation.  The  Commission  should 
be  afforded  the  capacity  and  the  resources 
to  make  the  most  of  the  new  possibilities  for 
progress,  and  I  would  be  thankful  for  your 
support. 


REMARKS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
COLOMBIA  AT  THE  NATIONAL 
PRESS  CLUB  IN  WASHINGTON 

<  Mr.  MORSE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  sin- 
gular honor  for  me  to  call  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  the  recent  speech  of 
President  Carlos  Lleras  Restrepo  of  Co- 
lombia before  the  National  Press  Club 
here  in  Washington. 

President  Lleras  has  set  out  with  char- 
acteristic candor  some  of  the  problems 
that  confront  the  f>eople  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  today.  He  has  done  a  great 
service  in  dispelling  some  of  the  myths 
which  dominate  U.S.  thinking  about 
Latin  America — myths  which,  if  they  are 
not    replaced    with    understanding    will 
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continue  to  inhibit  inter-American  co- 
operation and  complicate  Latin  Ameri- 
can-United States  relations. 

President  Lleras  is  a  thoughtful  and 
enlightened  leader.  He  is  a  longstanding 
friend  of  the  United  States.  I  think  his 
remarks  should -command  the  interest  of 
all  of  us.  Under  dnanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  include  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

Remarks  by  the  President  or  Colombia.  Dr. 
Carlos  Lleras  Restrepo  at  the  National 
Press  Club,   Washington 

Many  years  ago.  In  fact  more  than  I  would 
like  to  admit,  I  began  a  career  in  Journalism 
working  for  one  of  Bogota's  daily  newspapers, 
the  same  that  afterwards  I  was  to  direct  for  a 
short  period.  The  work  was  Interesting,  and 
for  a  law  student,  the  pay  was  ample,  about 
four  dollars  a  week.  Although  I  nourished 
high  hopes  I  did  not  dream  at  the  time  that 
someday  it  would  be  my  privilege  to  meet 
with  a  distinguished  group  of  colleagues  on 
an  occasion  such  as  this  one. 

I  bring  out  my  long  and  Intermittent  as- 
sociation with  Journalism  as  an  explanation 
of  the  Informal  manner  in  which  I  should 
like  to  carry  on  our  dialogue.  It  will  be,  I 
hope,  a  conversation  without  protocol,  can- 
did and  simple. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  outline  in  de- 
tail the  process  of  an  ever-widening  eco- 
nomic gap  between  the  United  States  and 
Latin  America,  or  of  the  latter's  shrinking 
participation  In  world  trade.  These  phenom- 
ena have  been  analyzed  by  the  United  Na- 
tions and  by  other  international  and  Inter- 
America  organizations.  I  would  rather  con- 
centrate on  a  few  facts  that  illustrate  the 
kind  of  problems  pertaining  to  the  present 
day  Inter- American  agenda. 

The  discussion  of  these  facts  in  the  first 
part  of  my  remarks  contains  an  unambig- 
uous but  inevitable  protest  against  the  exist- 
ing International  economic  mechanism. 

In  the  second  part.  I  attempt  to  describe 
the  resolute  and  constructive  manner  in 
which  Colombia  is  confronting  those  adverse 
facts  with  a  considerable  degree  of  success. 

THE  CASE  or  COFFEE 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  coffee  which  is  an 
lmp>ortant  source  of  foreign  exchange  in 
fourteen  Latin  American  countries  and  still 
accounts  for  sixty  percent  (60%)  of  Co- 
lombia's total  exports. 

In  1954  the  price  of  coffee  was  eighty  (.80) 
cents  a  pound.  In  that  same  year  a  Jeep 
was  worth  one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
sixty  seven  (1.367)  dollars.  In  other  words, 
fourteen  (14)  bags  of  coffee  bought  one 
Jeep.  The  1954  price,  however,  was  considered 
exorbitant  In  this  country  and  an  intensive 
campaign  waa  launched  in  the  newspapers 
and  in  Congress  to  convince  public  opinion 
here  and  in  Latin  America  that  the  Ameri- 
can housewife  was  being  victimized.  ~Some 
loans  were  made  to  encourage  new  produc- 
tion In  other  continents  and  much  talk 
was  heard  about  finding  substitutes  for  cof- 
fee. 

One  result  at  this  campaign  was  that  more 
water  was  added  to  yotir  coffee  and  lower 
quality  grains  were  brought  into  the  market 
to  the  detriment  of  the  consumer.  During 
the  forties,  when  visiting  this  country,  I 
was  delighted  by  the  quality  of  your  coffee, 
which  to  my  taste  was  even  better  than  that 
which  one  was  served  in  Colombian  cafes. 
Regretfully,  I  cannot  say  the  same  now.  To- 
day the  price  of  coffee  is  forty  (.40)  cents 
a  pound,  and  the  price  of  the  jeep  is  two 
thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty  four  (2,264) 
dollars.  Now  it  takes  forty  three  (43)  bags 
of  coffee  to  buy  a  Jeep.  In  1954  we  received 
five  hundred  and  fifty  (550)  million  dollars 
for  five  point  eight  (6.8)  million  bags.  In 
1969,  with  eight  million  more  Inhabitants, 
Colombia  will  earn  at  most  three  hundred 


and  twenty  (320)  million  dollars  for  the  sale 
of  six  point  five  (6.5)  million  bags  of  cof- 
fee. We  have  Increased  our  volume  of  coffee 
exports  twelve  percent  (12''t )  since  1964  but 
our  foreign  exchange  earnings  from  coffee 
have  decreased  by  forty  two  percent  (42*:^). 
A  drop  of  one  cent  per  pound  in  the  price 
of  coffee  represents  a  loss  of  eight  point  seven 
(8.7)  million  dollars  to  Cqlombla.  eight  (8) 
million  dollars  to  Central  America  and  twen- 
ty four  (24)   million  dollars  to  Brazil. 

This  is  a  brutal  fact.  When  people  in  this 
country  wonder  about  the  attitudes  and 
sentiments  of  Latin  America  it  is  necessary 
to  recall  these  dramatic  figures. 

Looking  back  fifteen  years  at  those  lengthy 
speeches  and  the  investigations  concerning 
the  price  of  coffee  one  is  amazed  by  the 
fact  that  the  living  conditions  of  the  pro- 
ducers were  scarcely  taken  into  account,  and 
the  average  Colombian  coffee-growing  family 
has  now  gross  annual  reclpts  of  only  five 
hundred  and  ninety  dollars  (590)  .  .  .  This 
average  family  is  not  small:  the  income  per 
capita  is  therefore  insignificant.  Coffee  pro- 
duction has  continued,  adverse  conditions 
notwithstanding,  because  much  of  the  culti- 
vated areas  have  no  alternative  use.  It  is 
not  easy  to  transform  the  coffee  areas 
quickly.  New  cash  crops  must  be  found,  new 
sources  of  employment  have  to  be  developed. 
Few  nations  besides  the  United  States  can 
afford  the  luxury  of  paying  their  farmers  for 
not  planting.  Coffee  farming  in  Colombia 
began  with  a  great  effort  to  clear  the  land, 
organize  the  plantations  and  make  habitable 
the  Andean  mountain  slopes.  Referring  to 
the  unhealthy  conditions  of  our  coffee  areas 
where  tropical  anemia  was  until  recently 
endemic,  it  was  once  said  that  along  with 
coffee  beans  we  were  exporting  red  blood 
cells.  Diverslflcatlon  into  other  crops  has 
been  proposed  as  a  possible  solution.  But  the 
whole  question  is  much  more  complex  than 
just  cutting  down  trees  that  have  taken  four 
to  five  years  to  come  into  production.  We 
are.  in  spite  of  these  facts,  trying  to  trans- 
form marginal  areas.  That  takes  time, 
patience  and  money. 

Pull  recognition  must  be  given  to  the 
decisive  support  provided  by  the  United 
States,  now  and  in  the  past,  to  the  Interna- 
tional Coffee  Agreement.  Yet.  at  every 
negotiation  for  the  establishment  of  quotas 
we  must  resist  the  efforts  of  the  consuming 
nations  to  keep  the  prices  down  through 
large  sized  quotas.  In  addition,  the  so  called 
selectivity  system  was  introduced.  This  sys- 
tem favors  the  inferior  grades  of  coffee  and 
hinders  a  reasonable  management  of  the 
market. 

Per  capita  income  in  the  United  States  has 
almost  doubled  in  fifteen  years,  rising  from 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  (1.800)  dollars 
in  1954  to  three  thousand  five  hundred 
(3.500)  dollars  in  1968.  and  the  share  of  coffee 
in  the  American  family  budget  has  decreased 
substantially. 

Could  the  United  States  not  agree  with  the 
producing  countries  of  Latin  America  upon 
a  more  effective  Implementation  of  the  World 
Coffee  Pact?  ...  Is  it  not  possible  to  in- 
crease or  at  least  to  stabilize  the  precarious 
Income  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  small 
coffee  growers?  ... 

In  order  to  create  new  employment  oppor- 
tunities we  need  not  only  to  maintain  but 
to  increase  our  availability  of  foreign  ex- 
change. This  we  are  doing  through  export 
diversification  and  with  international  finan- 
cial cooperation.  But  those  efforts  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  Just  level  of  coffee  prices. 

THE    CASE    OF    PETROLEUM 

Here  is  another  fact.  For  several  decades 
Colombia  has  been  a  producer  and  an  ex- 
porter of  petroleum.  Under  existing  arrange- 
ments, most  of  the  petroleum  required  for 
our  domestic  consumption  is  purchased  in 
dollars — not  Colombian  pesos — from  the  for- 
eign companies  that  extract  it  from  our  sub- 


soil. As  a  result,  there  have  been  years  when 
foreign  exchange  payments  for  our  crude  oil 
requirements  have  exceeded  our  total  receipts 
in  royalties,  taxes  and  other  payments  from 
the  companies.  In  other  words,  during  cer- 
tain periods,  we  have  been  losing  dollars  to 
buy  our  own  oil. 

In  1966  the  foreign  oil  companies  exported 
seventy  point  six  (70.6)  million  dollars  worth 
of  petroleum  from  Colombia.  TTieir  Income 
tax  payments  were  three  (3)  million  dollars. 
On  a  total  production  of  sixty  nine  (69)  mil- 
lion barrels  the  Colombian  government  re- 
ceived thirteen  (13)  million  dollars  in  taxes 
and  royalty  payments  in  1967.  This  figure  is 
the  equivalent  of  sixteen  (16'.  )  percent  of 
what  the  Colombian  consumer  paid  in  beer 
and  cigarette  taxes,  and  twelve  percent 
(12';  )  of  what  Colombia  had  to  pay  abroad 
in  profit  remittances  and  Interests  that  same 
year.  All  of  the  petroleum  companies  paid 
forty  (40)  million  pesos  in  Income  taxes  in 
1967,  which  was  only  one  point  two  percent 
(1.2',  )  of  total  Income  tax  collections  for 
that  year.  In  comparison,  a  single  Colombian 
textile  company  paid  fifty  seven  (57)  million 
nesos  in  income  taxes  in  1967.  nnd  a  Colom- 
bian brewery  paid  forty  four  (44)  million 
pesos  in  taxes  in  that  same  year.  It  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  these  figures  will  give  rise  to 
an  enthusiastic  sensation  of  optimism  about 
the  redeeming  effects  of  United  States  private 
investment  in  Latin  America. 

As  you  know,  there  has  been  a  lively  de- 
bate on  tax  reform  in  this  country,  and  the 
Justice  of  several  legal  loopholes  is  being 
seriously  challenged.  Prominent  among  them 
is  the  so  called  depletion  allowance  in  the 
petroleum  Industry  which  has  enabled  some 
oil  investors  to  avoid  paying  taxes.  The  petro- 
leum companies  op>eratlng  in  Colombia  point 
to  the  depletion  allowance  here  as  a  prece- 
dent and  as  a  product  of  the  wisest  legisla- 
tion. Its  application  in  Colombia  has  pro- 
duced almost  Identical  fiscal  results. 

Fortunately  we  have  recently  renegotiated 
with  two  American  oil  companies  a  contract 
that  stipulated  the  ridiculously  low  royalty 
of  three  percent  (3';  )  in  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant oil  fields  in  Colombia.  As  a  point  of 
comparison  it  Is  worth  noting  that  three  to 
five  percent  (3  to  5';  )  on  gross  sales  is  the 
usual  rate  that  foreign  companies  charge 
Colombian  firms  for  the  use  of  their  patents, 
or  in  some  cases  Just  for  the  use  of  their 
trade  marks. 

PRIVATE  FOREIGN  INVESTMENT 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  question  of  private 
foreign  investment  which  is  periodically  re- 
discovered and  presented  to  Latin  America 
as  the  panacea  that  will  solve  all  our  eco- 
nomic problems,  and  as  an  adequate  substi- 
tute for  development  assistance.  I  have  stated 
on  many  occasions  that  Colombia  welcomes 
private  foreign  investment  as  a  source  of 
additional  resources,  new  technology,  admin- 
istrative techniques  and  employment.  For- 
eign capital  receives  a  non-discriminatory 
treatment  vis-a-vls  domestic  capital  and  our 
traxlitlon  has  been  one  of  fairness  and  re- 
spect for  contracts.  But  the  following  ex- 
amples taken  from  Colombian  experience 
suggest  that  foreign  Investment  Is  not  always 
an  unmixed  blessing  and  that  as  sometimes 
occurs  in  daily  life,  the  product  is  not  exactly 
as  advertised. 

A  foreign  company  doing  business  in  Co- 
lombia requested  sometime  ago  authoriza- 
tion to  remit  two  hundred  and  thirty  thou- 
sand (230.000)  dollars  in  profits  one  year.  It 
had  received  loans  from  the  Colombian  bank- 
ing system  for  two  million  three  hundred 
thousand  (2.300.000)  dollars.  The  total  paid- 
in  capital  of  that  firm  was  fourteen  thousand 
( 14.000)  dollars.  In  other  words,  the  company 
was  taking  out  of  the  country  in  one  year  the 
original  investment  nine  times  over.  No  ques- 
tion that  somebody  was  getting  rich  with  this 
type  of  operation  but  certainly  not  Colombia! 
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In  »nother  company — •  Joint  rentxire — the 
foreign  partner  with  a  p«lct-ln  capital  of  two 
hundred  thousand  (300.000)  dollar*  recalled 
nine  hundred  thousand  (900.000)  dollar*  in 
profits  and  seven  hundred  thousand  (700,- 
000)  doUan  in  royalties  In  one  year.  Pay- 
ments to  the  foreign  partner  for  technical 
senrlcea  amounted  to  seventeen  percent 
( 17^e )  of  stockholder  profits  In  IMS.  In 
1990.  that  ratio  had  Increased  to  fifty  percent 
{bO^'c  ) .  A  possible  explanation  of  this  phe- 
nomenon la  the  calculation  of  royalty  pay- 
ments on  the  basis  of  gross  sales.  As  Internal 
costs  Increase,  the  profit  to  the  stockholders 
diminishes  but  the  paymenu  to  the  fortunate 
royalty  recipient  go  up  Usually  the  firm  that 
receives  the  royalty  u  a  majority  stocJiholder 
In  the  Joint  venture,  and  Is  therefore  able 
to  Impose  Its  will  on  com|>any  policy  deci- 
sions, while  the  local  stockholder  Is  defense- 
leas  due  to  a  minority  position.  Under  these 
conditions  the  payment  of  royalties  tends  to 
acquire  a  "subapecle  aeternltatls"  character. 

Foreign  capital  operating  In  Latin  America 
could  provide  constructive  cooperation  by 
giving  more  business  to  our  maritime  and 
aviation  lines,  our  banks  and  insurance  com- 
paoies,  9ur  accounting  and  advertising  firms. 
Some  of  U)e  more  enlightened  companies  are 
already '  moving  In  this  direction.  Others, 
however,  still  follow  discriminatory  and  ir- 
ritating practices.  It  is  necessary  to  formu- 
late a  new  policy  regradlng  private  foreign 
capital.  This  type  of  Investment  must  be 
mutually  beneficial.  It  must  effectively  con- 
tribute needed  additional  capiul  resources. 
It  must  transfer  technological  and  adminis- 
trative knowledge.  It  should  pioneer  In  new 
activities  rather  than  taking  over  existing 
Investments.  Local  managers  and  technicians 
must  be  encouraged,  or  if  necessary  trained 
as  eventual  replacements  for  foreign  per- 
sonnel. Foreign  stockholders  living  abroad, 
represented  by  predominantly  foreign  ad- 
ministrators produce  an  undesirable  relation- 
ship of  domination  and  dependence  rather 
than  a  partnership.  As  the  Cuban  experience 
has  shown.  It  Is  not  possible  to  maintain  a 
favorable  climate  towards  foreign  Investment 
under  those  conditions.  Beyond  a  certain 
point,  foreign  ownership  or  control  of  the 
means  of  production  tends  to  deform  the 
personality  of  a  nation  and  provokes  there- 
fore unpredictable  reactions.  No  nation  will 
accept  Indefinitely  foreign  domination  of  the 
commanding  heights  of  its  economy. 

That  Is  why  If  possible.  Colombia  would 
prefer  to  obtain  foreign  capital  In  the  form 
of  loans  rather  than  as  direct  Investment. 
Loans  constitute  an  advance  on  future  sav- 
ings which  will  be  paid  off  Direct  foreign  In- 
vestment becomes  a  perpetual  liability,  af- 
fecting our  balance  of  payments  forever,  and 
sometimes  In  such  Inequitable  terms  as  those 
I  have  mentioned.  Other  possibilities  of  co- 
operation with  private  foreign  capital  de- 
serve further  study.  But.  undoubtedly,  the 
question  of  private  foreign  Investment  can 
become  a  major  cause  of  friction  and  mis- 
understanding In  the  Hemisphere  If  present 
trends  and  attitudes  remain  unchanged. 
With  Imagination  and  good  will  this  po- 
tentially explosive  Issue  could  become  a 
valuable  Instrument  of  cooperation  and  un- 
derstanding. But  In  order  to  achieve  this  a 
colonialist  attitude  and  the  practice*  of  ex- 
ploitation I  have  just  described  must  IM 
eliminated  once  and  for  all. 

TaADE    POLICIES    .*J«D    PKOTECTIONISM 

Let  us  examine  certain  trade  practices  that 
affect  Latin  America  and  which  are  not  un-  ' 
related  to  the  balance  of  payments  problems 
In  the  region.  As  you  know  from  your  own 
domestic  experience  the  producers  of  food- 
stuffs and  raw  materials  In  a  society — the 
farmers  and  the  miners — tend  to  become  a 
disadvantaged  group  In  comparison  to  the 
city  dwellers  and  Industrial  workers.  Unless 
special  measures  are  taken  the  prices  of  what 


they  aell  lag  behind  the  price*  of  what  they 
have  to  buy.  As  a  result,  their  Income  tends 
to  deteriorate  steadily.  This  la  what  Is  hap- 
pening to  the  Latin  American  countrle* 
which  are  in  effect  the  fannen  and  the 
miners  for  the  induatrlallaed  nation*  that 
trade  with  u*. 

Present  International  trade  practices  tend 
to  keep  the  Income  of  the  developing  coun- 
trle* a*  low  a*  posalble.  If  we  export  coffee 
It  must  be  green,  not  roasted  or  processed, 
oil  must  be  shipped  crude,  sugar  must  be 
sold  raw,  and  minerals  unrefined.  By  tariff 
measures  or  by  other  means  the  Industrial- 
ized nations  discourage  the  establishment 
of  refineries  and  facilities  for  the  processing 
of  our  export  products  In  Latin  America,  de- 
priving us  thereby  of  the  value  added,  the 
income  and  employment  which  those  facili- 
ties could  generate. 

We  receive  plenty  of  advice  on  the  need 
to  increase  and  diversify  our  export  Pew 
Latin  Americans  need  to  be  convinced  of  the 
dangers  of  relying  too  heavily  on  any  single 
commodity  subject  to  sudden  and  violent 
fluctuations  But  when  It  comes  to  developing 
new  exports  one  1*  confronted  systematically 
with  the  vested  InteresU  of  the  Industrialized 
nations.  To  name  Just  a  few  obstacles,  there 
an  the  quotas  for  sugar,  textiles  and  petro- 
leum, and  the  administrative  restrictions  for 
beef  and  tropical  food  stuffs. 

We  recognize,  of  course,  that  a  certain 
amount  of  protectionism  Is  Justified  as  a 
means  of  promoting  employment.  However, 
there  Is  a  point  beyond  which  It  Is  no  longer 
a  legitimate  instrument  of  economic  policy 
but  rather  an  obstacle  to  human  solidarity, 
a  perpetuation  of  privilege  and  inequality. 
Those  that  claim  that  It  js  our  Irresponsi- 
bility and  our  lack  of  initiative  that  keep  us 
poor  should  study  these  examples  carefully. 
What  they  demonstrate  U  that  Latin  America 
Is  suffering  the  consequences  of  an  inequita- 
ble and  regressive  International  economic 
mechanism  beyond  our  control.  As  a  result, 
not  only  our  own  efforts  but  also  the  effects 
of  international  cooperation  are  frustrated. 
It  Is  not  true  that  Latin  Americans  are  In- 
capable of  organized,  disciplined  behavior. 
The  fault  Is  to  be  found  with  the  Interna- 
tional rules  of  the  game  which  operate  to 
take  from  the  poor  and  give  to  the  rich. 

A  great  American  has  said  that  prosperity 
as  well  as  peace  Is  Indivisible.  That  wise 
sentence  Is  as  valid  today  as  It  was  thirty 
years  ago.  Prosperity  has  become  excessively 
fragmented  In  the  world  and  In  the  hemi- 
sphere. It  Is  not  an  over  pessimistic  prognosis 
for  this  sick  world  to  say  that  If  prosperity 
continues  to  be  divided  there  will  be  no 
peace. 

THE    COLOMBIAN    CASE 

These  are  some  of  the  painful  realities 
that  affect  a  Latin  American  country.  They 
must  be  presented  In  order  to  understand 
the  magnitude  of  the  problems  that  con- 
front our  societies  as  they  strive  towards 
social  and  economic  modernization.  Fortu- 
nately, we  can  also  point  to  positive  aspects 
and  I  would  like  to  summarize  some  of  the 
pertinent  factors  relating  to  Colombia. 

There  Is  a  simplified  and  distorted  view 
of  Latin  American  society  that  has  become 
generally  accepted  In  European  and  North 
American  public  opinion,  which  I  wish  to 
challenge.  According  to  this  view,  all  the 
Latin  American  countries  are  ruled  by  a 
handful  of  corrupt  and  wealthy  oligarchs 
that  exploit  the  masses  keeping  them  Igno- 
rant and  poor,  perpetuating  themselves  In 
power  by  force.  This  caricature  Is  far  re- 
moved from  preeent  day  reality.  I  should 
talk,  of  course  mostly  about  Colombia.  But 
surely  other  Latin  Americans  could  also 
make  similar  cases  for  their  own  countries. 
Let  me  point  to  certain  political  and  eco- 
nomic facts.  In  my  own  country  which  dispell 
that  distorted  Image. 

The  respect  for  political  liberties  and  tbe 


democratic  proce**  1*  one  of  Colombia's  most 
cherished  tradition*.  Throughout  ot>e  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  of  Independent  life  con- 
stitutional government  ha*  only  been  Inter- 
rupted three  time*  and  then  only  for  brief 
period*,  nnlversal  suffrage,  freedom  of  the 
press,  civilian  control  over  the  military 
and  labor's  right  to  strike  are  Important 
components  of  our  Institutional  structure. 

Following  a  period  of  civil  strife  in  the 
decade  of  the  fifties,  the  two  major  parties. 
Liberal  and  Conservative,  agreed  upon  a 
temporary  mechanism  of  conciliation  con- 
sisting in  the  mandatory  adoption  of  coali- 
tion government*  for  a  period  of  sixteen 
years.  We  have  now  experienced  three  ad- 
ministrations under  the  agreement,  and  the 
effective  and  harmonious  cooperation  of  the 
two  parties  ha*  proved  to  be  feasible.  No 
political  party  is  prohibited  In  Colombia. 
At  the  Government's  suggestion  a  political 
party  Is  permitted  to  put  up  candidates  and 
programs  under  the  label  of  Its  choosing. 

Colombia  has  had  an  advanced  land  reform 
legislation  since  1936.  In  1961  a  Land  Reform 
Institute  was  created  for  the  purpose  of  up- 
dating and  Implementing  this  legislation. 
The  Institute  is  carrying  on  an  all  embracing 
land  reform.  Including  irrigation  and  drain- 
age of  vast  extensions:  distribution  of  land; 
technical  financial  assistance  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  rural  communities.  Elxperience 
has  shown  that  the  dramatic  statistics  of 
land-ownership  concentration  In  very  few 
hands  were  grossly  Inaccurate.  The  inclusion 
of  enormous  extension*  of  unsuitable  tropical 
Jungle  In  the  statistics  has  distorted  the  real 
situation. 

But  the  reform  adjusted  to  the  patterns  of 
land  tenure  in  the  different  regions  is  ad- 
vancing successfully.  Colombia  Is  well  aware 
of  the  Importance  of  taxation  a*  an  Instru- 
ment of  redistribution  of  Income.  In  1928, 
the  principle  of  income  taxation  was  intro- 
duced. In  1936  and  in  successive  years,  thp 
rates  were  made  more  progressive  and  the  ad- 
ministrative procedures  were  Improved. 
Thirty  eight  percent  (38%)  of  total  tax  col- 
lections in  1967  were  derived  from  direct 
taxes.  This  Is  one  of  the  highest  proportion 
of  direct  taxation  In  Latin  America.  Un- 
doubtedly there  Is  still  some  tax-evasion,  and 
certain  legal  loopholes  remain.  In  spite  of  a 
considerable  effort  on  our  part  to  streamline 
the  procedures,  enforce  collection  and  correct 
injustices  and  oversights  in  the  law.  But  this 
Is  a  continuing  process  of  adjustment  and 
refinement  which  has  not  been  completed 
an3rwhere. 

Development  miut  correspond  to  the 
special  characteristics  of  each  country.  We 
cannot  imitate  the  capitalist  pattern  of 
evolution  followed  by  the  Industrialized 
countries  during  the  past  century  and  which 
we  consider  to  be  neither  applicable  nor  con- 
venient. Predatory  capitalism  is  dead  as  well 
it  should  be. 

Ours  is  a  free  enterprise  system  working 
within  the  framework  of  the  active  participa- 
tion of  the  State  in  the  national  economy. 
We  need  to  make  an  optimum  use  of  scarce 
resources.  That  Is  why  we  must  formulate 
national  efforts  In  the  context  of  a  plain 
that  Is  imperative  for  the  public  sector  and 
indicative  for  the  private  sector.  During  the 
last  three  years  we  have  been  engaged  In  an 
ambitious  program  of  economic  development 
and  social  reforms  called  the  National 
Transformation. 

Inflation  has  been  brought  under  control. 
Business  confidence  is  at  an  all  time  high  and 
Investment  both  public  and  private  are  pro- 
ceeding at  record  levels.  In  1968.  we  had  a 
six  percent  (6*^6 )  Increase  In  the  Gross  Na- 
tional Product.  This  year  we  expect  to  do 
even  better.  We  have  made  real  progress  in 
the  correction  of  a  structural  disequilibrium 
In  our  balance  of  payments.  In  1959,  non- 
coffee  export*  totaled  twenty-five  (25)  mil- 
lion accounting  for  seven  percent  (7%)  of 
all  exports.  This  year  we  will  earn  two  bun- 
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dred  (300)  million  dollars  In  exports,  other 
than  coffee,  which  represents  forty  percent 
(40%)  of  the  total.  A  record  agricultural 
output  has  helped  to  stabilize  prices  and  to 
open  up  new  export*.  Because  of  adverse 
international  economic  conditions  Colombia 
has  had  to  complement  its  foreign  exchange 
earnings  with  foreign  loans.  We  will  continue 
to  utilize  International  credit  until  the  proc- 
ess of  bringing  our  balance  of  payments  into 
equilibrium  Is  completed.  Social  Security 
coverage  ha*  been  greatly  extended  and  we 
are  studying  the  means  of  applying  It  to  the 
countryside.  This  is  something  which  I  hope 
to  get  started  before  the  end  of  my  adminis- 
tration. Community  development  is  being 
promoted  in  rural  and  in  urban  areas.  New 
legislation  for  child  welfare  and  family  pro- 
tection has  been  created.  Additional  resources 
are  being  assigned  to  health  services  and  to 
education.  The  recently  created  National 
Saving  Fund  will  stimulate  the  con- 
struction of  low  cost  housing,  at  a  higher 
rate,  and  will  channel  resources  to  Industry 
and  agriculture. 

Last  month,  Colombia,  Ek;uador,  Peru,  Bo- 
livia and  Chile  signed  a  Sub-Regional  Inte- 
gration Agreement.  These  five  nations  have 
agreed  to  establish  a  common  market  over 
an  eleven  year  period  at  the  end  of  which  all 
barriers  to  reciprocal  trade  will  be  removed, 
and  a  common  external  tariff  wUl  be  adopted. 
The  widening  of  the  market  thus  achieved 
will  act  as  a  vigorous  stimulant  to  the  five 
National  economies. 

The  Andean  Sub-Regional  Group,  with  a 
total  population  of  fifty  (60)  million,  will 
be  able  to  attract  new  and  more  efficient 
Industries.  The  member  countries  will  be 
able  thereby  to  participate  more  actively  in 
an  eventual  Latin  American  Common  Market. 

Colombia  has  given  enthusiastic  support 
to  this  initiative  which  we  hope  will  provide 
a  new  impetus  to  Latin  American  economic 
Integration.  The  goal  of  a  more  prosperous 
and  Just  hemispheric  economy  may  appear 
distant  but  It  Is  definitely  within  our  ca- 
pabilities. I  am  a  firm  believer  In  the  power 
of  reason  and  in  man's  ability  to  shape  his 
destiny  through  the  intelligent  pursuit  of 
ideals. 

That  is  why,  despite  many  discouraging 
factors  and  the  apparent  incompatibility  of 
conflicting  interests  I  regard  our  common 
future  VTlth  optimism. 

In  the  shaping  of  that  common  future 
Colombia  and  Latin  America  will  require 
your  understanding.  As  molders  of  public 
opinion  in  the  United  States  you  can  take 
the  leadership  in  putting  the  Inter-American 
dialogue  on  a  more  enlightened  and  con- 
structive basis.  I  hope  today's  conversation 
will  be  a  useful  contribution  to  that  dialogiie. 
Thank  you. 


PASSPORT  FIASCO 

'Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mi".  Speaker,  for  sev- 
eral years  I  have  been  concerned  with 
the  undue  delay  and  nuisance  which 
many  people  encounter  when  they  apply 
for  a  passport.  The  growing  demand  far 
exceeds  the  facilities  and,  in  Connecticut, 
where  the  numbers  of  passport  applica- 
tions have  reached  new  highs.the  facili- 
ties for  their  issuance  which  existed  last 
year  have  actually  been  i-educed  50  per- 
cent. 

I  have  heard  reports  from  Connecticut 
that  the  passport  problem  has  reached 
emergency  conditions.  In  the  span  of  10 
years  from   1955  to   1965  the  passport 


traflDc  Increased  from  only  528,000  to 
1.25  million,  and  this  figure  is  now  well 
beyond  1.5  million  per  year. 

The  public  demand  for  Improvement 
of  the  passport  service  has  reached  pro- 
portions that  must  have  response  from 
the  Congress  and  the  State  Department. 

While  my  previous  efforts  in  this  en- 
deavor have  not  been  effective,  I  have 
again  called  upon  the  Secretaj-y  of  State 
to  recommend  that  the  Director  of  the 
Passport  Office  establish  an  alternative 
procedure  to  the  present  one  which  will 
protect  the  Government,  but  will  also 
permit  prompt  and  efficient  issuance  of 
passports.  I  include  here  a  letter  I  have 
addressed  in  this  connection  to  Secre- 
tary of  State  William  P.  Rogers,  and  I 
ask  my  colleagues  for  their  support  in 
this  endeavor,  for  I  am  sure  that  Con- 
necticut holds  no  monopoly  on  the  pass- 
poit  fiasco: 

Congress  of  the  UNrrED  States. 
House  or  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  11, 1069. 
Hon.  William  P.  Rogers, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Once  ;»galn  the  pass- 
port situation  In  Connecticut  Is  creating 
problems.  These  arise  from  the  fact  that  the 
annual  surge  of  passport  applicants  must  be 
serviced  In  one  city  by  one  clerk  in  the 
Superior  Court,  a  State  court,  and  since  the 
Federal  courts  at  New  Haven  and  Bridge- 
port which  previously  handled  passport  ap- 
plications, no  longer  do  so,  there  is  only  one 
Federal  Court  In  the  State  dealing  with  these 
applications. 

I  have  suggested  previously  tlie  desirability 
of  eliminating  the  requirement  in  the  law 
that  the  applicant  swear  to  the  application 
before  a  court  official.  This  requirement  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  unduly  restrictive.  I  sug- 
gest that  the  applicant  be  permitted  to  ap- 
pear before  a  Notary  Public  or  some  other 
constituted  authority.  The  situation  has 
reached  a  point  where  applicants  are  not  re- 
ceiving the  type  of  service  they  have  a  right 
to  expect  on  behalf  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. 

I  urge  you  to  recommend  that  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Passport  Office  establish  an  alter- 
native procedure  to  the  present  which  will 
protect  the  government  but  will  also  permit 
prompt  and  efficient  Issuance  of  passports. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  S.  Monagan, 
Member  of  Congress. 


HAROLD  RUSSELL,  CHAIRMAN  OP 
THE  PRESIDENTS  COMMITTEE 
ON  EMPLOYMENT  OP  THE  HANDI- 
CAPPED 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  dedicated  men  that  I  have 
ever  met  is  Harold  Russell,  Chairman  of 
the  President's  Committee  on  Employ- 
ment of  the  Handicapped. 

The  President's  Committee,  established 
in  1947,  promotes  emplojonent  opportuni- 
ties for  the  physically  and  mentally 
liandicapped. 

The  Committee  includes  over  600  or- 
ganizations and  individuals,  and  also  in- 
cludes all  Cabinet  officers  and  the  heads 
of  several  major  Federal  agencies. 

Harold  Russell  was  first  appointed 
Chairman  in  1964  by  President  Johnson. 
Prior  to  that,  he  had  served  as  Vice 
Chairman  since  his  appointment  in  1962 
by  the  late  President  Kennedy. 


As  Chairman,  Harold  Russell  travels 
extensively  throughout  the  United  States 
to  seek  expanded  training  and  job  oppor- 
tunities for  the  handicapped.  He  serves 
without  compensation  except  for  travel 
expenses. 

On  May  1,  1969,  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  President's  Committee  on  Employ- 
ment of  the  Handicapped,  Harold  Rus- 
sell made  some  very  interesting  and 
informative  remarks,  which  I  herewith 
include : 

Remark.3  or  Harold  Rvssell.  Thursday. 
May  1.  1969 

Welcome  to  this  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
President's  Committee.  And  welcome  to  this 
beautiful  city  of  Washington — not  Just  the 
political  capital  of  our  country,  but  also  its 
communications  capital.  More  of  that  later 

We  come  from  everywhere — from  all  the 
States  of  tlie  Union  and  from  foreign  lands. 
We  come  from  all  backgrounds — business  and 
labor,  volunteers  and  professionals,  govern- 
ment and  non-government,  city  people  and 
farm  people,  young  and  old. 

We  come  here  because  we  speak  a  common 
language,  the  language  of  opportunity  for 
the  handlcapijed.  But  we  do  more  than  speak 
the  language.  We  act. 

The  past  year  has  been  a  year  of  action. 
itchablUtatlons  set  a  new  record  of  more 
than  200,000  .  .  .  Job  placements  by  public 
employment  offices  reached  a  third  of  a  mil- 
lion .  .  .  TTie  mentally  retarded  found  jobs 
In  record  numbers,  and  the  big  problem  is  to 
prepare  more  for  all  the  job  openings  .  .  . 
The  mentally  restored  came  into  the  labor 
market  in  greater  numbers  than  ever  .  .  .  We 
saw  important  beginnings  in  employment  <rf 
the  severely  handicapped  .  .  .  Architectural 
barriers  continued  to  tumble  down  ...  A 
good  start  was  made  to  eliminate  transporta- 
tion barriers. 

At  first  glance,  a  banner  year,  one  worth 
celebrating.  But  look  again.  There  are  two 
other  things  about  the  year  tliat  bothers  me. 

One  seems  to  be  a  trend  toward  a  slow- 
down in  our  communications  with  one  an- 
other. Ovjr  lines  of  communication  seem  to 
be  developing  short  circuits. 

Tlie  other  seems  to  be  a  trend  toward  de- 
htunanlzlng  the  handicapped.  More  and  more, 
we  seem  to  be  considering  the  handicapped 
not  as  total  human  beings  but  as  fragmented 
parts. 

Let  me  say  a  few  words  about  each  trend. 
Communications  first. 

Sometimes  government  agencies  seem  to 
have  trouble  communicating  with  volun- 
tary agencies.  Sometimes  government  agen- 
cies seem  to  have  trouble  communicating 
among  themselves.  Sometimes  this  profession 
doesn't  seem  to  be  able  to  communicate  with 
that  profession.  Sometimes  labor  doesn't  seem 
to  communicate  with  management.  Some- 
times it's  the  other  way  around. 

Sometimes  the  agencies  serving  the  handi- 
capped have  trouble  communicating  with  the 
people  they're  supposed  to  serve.  If  y*<(Wft»iit 
evidence.  I  refer  you  to  a  recent  Roper  study 
which  showed  that  an  alarming  number  of 
families  of  handicapped  people  didn't  have, 
the  faintest  idea  where  to  go  for  services. 
There's  a  short  circuit  for  you. 

Finally,  sometimes  we  don't  communicate 
very  well  with  the  general  American  public. 
Looking  back,  we  have  come  a  long  vay  in 
btiildlng  public  acceptance  of  the  handi- 
capi^ed.  But  let's  not  get  smug.  I  refer  you 
again  to  the  Roper  study.  It  took  a  cross-sec- 
tion of  a  thousand  American  families  and 
probed  their  attitudes  about  the  mentally 
retarded,  about  the  blind  and  about  the 
crippled. 

Eighty-fovir  percent  thought  that  the  re- 
tarded belong  in  Institutions  or  at  best  in 
sheltered  workshops,  but  certainly  not  In  the 
regular  labor  lorce  alongside  other  workers. 
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Piny-«lx  percent  tbougtat  that  tbe  blind 
belonc  in  Inatltuttona  or  abelUrcd  workshops 
but  not  In  the  labor  force. 

SUtr-four  percent  tbotigbt  the  crippled 
should  be  in  Institutions  or  workshops  but 
not  in  competitive  employment. 

Blchty-four  percent,  flfty-slz  percent, 
sixty-four  percent.  We  hsye  a  lot  of  minds  to 
cbanf*.  haven't  we? 

It's  not  enough  to  talk  about  short  cir- 
cuits In  our  communications  systems.  We 
must  try  to  understand  why  this  Tower  of 
Babel  keeps  growing  in  our  midst. 

The  major  cause.  I  believe,  is  the  age  we 
live  In.  Ours  is  an  age  of  specialization,  an 
age  of  a  knowledge  explosion  that  we  haven't 
learned  to  cope  with. 

Knowledge  keeps  piling  upon  knowledge  to 
the  point  where  we  need  computers  Just  to 
catalog'ue  it.  This  growing  mountain  of 
knowledge  has  forced  us  to  become  special- 
ists. Kven  our  specialties  are  growing  nar- 
rower. We  find  we're  spending  all  our  waking 
hours — and  nighttime  hours,  too — Just  keep- 
ing up  with  our  own  specialties.  Who  has 
time  to  lift  his  head  from  the  Journals  to  see 
what's  going  on  in  the  rest  of  the  world? 

This  age  of  knowledge,  this  age  of  speclal- 
ization>  Has  been  bringing  about  the  other 
trend  I  mentioned  earlier — the  trend  toward 
de-humanizing  the  handicapped,  toward 
perceiving  the  parts  of  the  man  rather  than 
the  whole  man. 

Specialization  has  led  to  fragmentation. 
Take  the  fleld  of  medicine.  There  are  brain 
specialists  and  eye  specialists  and  noee  spe- 
cialists and  ear  specialists  and  heart  spe- 
cialists and  lung  specialUts  and  pancreas 
specialists  and  liver  specialists  and  intestinal 
specialists  and  limb  specialists  and  skin  spe- 
cialists and  I've  only  begun  to  scratch  the 
surface.  Very  often,  each  is  so  concerned  with 
his  own  specialty  that  he  fails  to  see  the 
total  person. 

Or  take  the  field  of  the  handicapped 
You'U  And  employment  specialists  con- 
cerned with  what  goes  on  from  nine  to  five 
but  not  a  minute  afterwards.  And  you'll  find 
recreation  specialists  who  are  concerned  with 
what  goes  on  after  five  but  not  a  minute  be- 
fore. And  placement  specialists  so  concerned 
with  Job  development  in  the  plant  that  they 
lose  sight  of  transportation  barriers  that 
keep  the  min  at  home.  And  specialists  in 
architectural  barriers  who  are  less  concerned 
with  attltudinal  barriers.  And  specialists  in 
attltudlnal  barriers  who  overlook  architec- 
ture. And  specialists  concerned  with  the  psy- 
chology of  the  handicapped  but  not  their 
physiology.  And  others  concerned  with  phys- 
iology but  not  with  psychology. 

Fragmentation  of  people  has  crept  Into  the 
attitudes  of  the  general  public  as  well. 

Why  do  you  think  the  Roper  study  showed 
so  little  acceptance  of  the  handicapped?  Be- 
cause most  of  the  people  did  not  see  the 
handicapped  as  total  human  beings,  but 
rather  as  creatures  bearing  the  tags  of  "re- 
tarded" or  "blind"  or  "crippled." 

How  can  you  possibly  reject  a  person— be 
he  retarded  or  blind  or  crippled  or  what- 
ever—U  you  get  to  know  him  as  a  complete 
human  being?  You  cant.  You  can't. 

Now  please  understand  me.  I'm  not  saying 
everybody  on  earth  goes  around  with  frag- 
mented viewpoints  of  people.  I  am  saying 
there  is  more  of  It  than  we  would  like  to  see. 
And  It  Is  growing. 

What  can  we  do  about  It? 
Well,  we  can  devote  part  of  our  careers — 
only  a  small  part — to  becoming  still  another 
kind  of  specialist.  A  specialist  in  bumaiUty.' 
This  part  of  us  shoiUd  be  able  to  step 
back  every  once  In  a  while  to  see  man  as  a 
total  human  being  and  not  Just  as  the  sum 
of  his  maAy  segments. 

This  part  of  urn  should  be  able  to  remind 
us  of  the  relationships  between  all  aspects 
of  a  man's  existence— the  family  he  cam* 


from,  the  neighborhood  where  he  grew  up, 
the  schools  he  attended,  the  frlenda  h«  made, 
the  girl  he  married,  the  dreams  he  ilieamM. 
the  attitudes  he  has  developed  toward  work, 
the  image  ha  ha«  built  of  himself. 

This  part  of  us  should  be  able  to  force  us 
to  lift  our  heads  from  our  technical  books 
and  Journals,  to  look  out  over  the  universe 
and  see  its  one-ness.  If  the  universe  is  one, 
then  man  Is  one. 

Finally,  this  part  of  us  should  cut  us  down 
to  size  every  once  in  a  while — should  make 
us  see  that  the  world  does  not  revolve  around 
us  and  our  specialties,  but  that.  Instead,  we 
are  a  detail  in  a  much  larger  picture  of  man- 
kind. 

How  can  we  become  such  a  specialist  in 
humanity? 

We  can  do  it  by  communicating  with  one 
another.  We  can  do  it  by  leaving  our  fenced- 
in  back  yards  and  visiting  other  netghlx>r- 
lioods.  pther  worlds. 

Communicate.  Labor  with  management. 
Professional  with  volunteer.  Young  with  old. 
City  people  with  farm  people.  All  of  us  with 
the  handicapped. 

Communicate.  Only  when  we  communicate 
with  each  other  can  we  come  to  see  the 
handicapped  as  total  human  beings.  Only 
when  we  see  them  as  total  human  beings 
can  we  serve  them  as  they  need  to  be  served. 
Communicate,  communicate,  conununlcate. 
That's  one  value  of  these  Annual  Meet- 
ings. The  President's  Committee  cuts  across 
lines,  across  specialties.  We  speak  the  com- 
mon language  of  man.  We  give  you  the 
chance  to  communicate. 

But  you  don't  have  to  wait  once  a  year 
for  Annual  Meetings  of  the  President's  Com- 
mittee. There  are  Governors'  Committees  in 
all  the  states  and  local  Committees  In  nearly 
a  thousand  cities — made  up  of  broad  cross- 
sections  of  society,  able  to  see  the  handi- 
capped as  whole  men  and  whole  women. 

Take  a  more  active  part  in  the  affairs  of 
your  Governor's  Committee  or  your  local 
Committee.  Volunteer  yourselves.  Enlist. 
Many  of  you  are  already  active,  but  not  all. 
Not  only  will  you  strengthen  the  Committees, 
but  you  will  strengthen  yourselves. 

I  know  that  this  Is  a  modest  proposal  for 
a  majur  problem.  I  know  there  must  be 
other  propcoals.  your  proposals.  Please  think 
about  these  things.  How  can  we  communi- 
cate better?  How  can  we  counteract  frag- 
mentation? How  can  we  see  the  handicapped 
as  a  whole  man? 

I  hope  you  will  think  abotn  It.  And  I 
hope  you  will  write  me:  yes.  all  of  you  here 
today. 

If  this  President's  Committee  Is  to  be 
truly  effective,  its  strength  lies  in  you  and 
i!i  your  idea?.  Your  Ideas  c:in  lead  us  for- 
ward. So  write — letters,  postcards,  telegrams, 
anything.  Just  write,  and  we  will  move 
forward. 

We  will  move  forward  when  we  truly  begin 
to  communicate  with  one  another. 

We  will  move  forward  when  we  see  the 
handicapped  not  as  cases,  not  as  clients,  not 
as  consumers — but  as  human  beings. 

We  will  move  forward  because  we  are  de- 
termined to  move  forward. 

Archibald  MacLeasb,  the  poet  and  play- 
wright, said  these  things  so  well.  Listen  to 
bis  thoughts: 

There  was  a  time  in  history,  he  said,  when 
man  considered  himself  the  center  of  every- 
thing. The  stars  and  moon  and  sun  were 
created  for  his  bcneBt.  The  earth  was  his.  The 
waters  were  his.  The  animals  were  placed 
on  earth  to  do  his  bidding. 

He  was  "Mr.  Big"— a  comfortable  feeling, 
if  not  a  very  realistic  one. 

Then  came  knowledge,  and  the  exploration 
of  the  mysteries  of  life  and  space.  And  man's 
view  of  himself  underwent  a  shattering 
change. 

No  longer  was  he  everything.  No  longer  was 
he  "Mr.  Big." 


Instead,  he  saw  himself  as  nothing;  abso- 
lutely nothing.  A  tiny  dot  in  a  universe  with- 
out end — a  universe  that  dldnt  care  whether 
he  existed  or  didn't  exist.  He  was  "Mr.  Noth- 
ing." He  was  devastated. 

Then,  Just  a  few  months  ago.  came  Ap- 
pollo  Bight,  that  flight  around  the  moon. 
And  back  from  Apollo  Eight  came  those  won- 
derful photographs  of  this,  our  planet  Earth, 
floating  serenely  and  majestically  In  a  sea 
of  space.  This  noble  sphere  was  our  home, 
our  Earth.  For  the  first  time,  we  have  seen 
ourselves  as  we  really  are. 

Once  more,  our  viewpoint  changed.  No 
longer  were  we  everything,  the  center  of  the 
universe.  No  longer  were  we  nothing,  a 
dot  in  a  universe  without  meaning. 

We  have  seen  those  photographs,  and  we 
have  seen  ourselves  whole.  We  have  gained 
the  dignity  of  whole  men.  In  those  photo- 
graphs, boundaries  ceased  to  exist — no  na- 
tions, no  states,  no  cities,  no  neighborhoods, 
no  blacks,  no  whites,  no  browns,  no  yellows. 
But  one  world.  One  world  where  all  men  are 
brothers. 

A  whole  world  with  whole  people.  So  our 
role  becomes  clear.  We  must  help  all  men 
achieve  their  whole-ness,  achieve  their  in- 
tegrity as  human  beings  and  as  brothers. 

We  must  do  this  so  that  we  can  truly  in- 
herit the  earth,  the  gray-blue  earth  that  we 
have  seen,  our  home. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Wolff  of  New  York  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert),  for  today,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  Foley  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
MEEDS^  for  June  16,  1969.  through 
June  20,  1969,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  O'Hara  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  today  and  through  July  2, 
on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Denney  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Foro),  for  the  week  of  June 
16,  on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Edmondson  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  ,  for  30  minutes,  today,  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

'The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MiziLL)  to  address  the  Houss 
and  to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  PiNDLEY,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois,  for  15  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  CoNTE,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan,  for  15 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Caffery)  to  address  the 
House  and  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter: ) 

Mr.  Flood,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Lsccktt.  for  6  minutes,  on  June 
17. 
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EXTENSIONS  OP  REMARKS 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Bennett  during  debate  on  HH. 
11235  today,  the  Older  Americans  Act 
of  1969  amendments. 

Mr.  Lennok  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Garmatz)  to  follow  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Garmatz  on  H.R.  265. 

Mr.  McCoRHACK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Caffery)  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mizell)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Camp  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  CONTE. 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  HosMsi  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Steioer  of  Arizona  in  two 
Instances. 

Mr.  EowAROs  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  ZwACH  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McClory. 
.  Mr.  AiroBRSON  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Landgrkbe. 

Mr.  RiECLE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Stanton  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Collins  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  Dbllenbacx. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Cleveland  in  two  instances. 

The  following  Members  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Caffery)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  BOLLING. 

Mr.  Montgomery  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Roybal  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Powell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Purcell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 

Mr.  Celler. 

Mrs.  Chisholh  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  AsHLxy. 

Mr.  Koch.  I 

Mr.  Rarick  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Hungate. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Griffin  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California. 

Mr.  Nichols  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Vigorito. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  four  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California. 

Mr.  Baring  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Donohue  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  BuRLisoN  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Brasco. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  in  two  in- 
stances. 


Mr.  O'Neill  of  Masstu^husetts  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Nedzi  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Cohelan  in  four  instances. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  r^)orted  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title,  which  was  thereupon  signed 
by  the  Speaker: 

H.B.  4622.  An  act  to  amend  section  110  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  Insure  preser- 
vation of  all  disability  compensation  evalua- 
tions In  effect  for  20  or  more  years. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  CAFFERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

TTie  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  3  o'clock  and  36  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow, 
Tuesday.  June  17,  1969,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

847.  A  communication  from  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1991,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  Insured  op-  ^ 
eratirig  loans,  including  loans  to  low-income 
farmers  and  ranchers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

848.  A  communication  from  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  a  study  of  the  Indirect  cost 
of  federally  sponsored  research,  primarily  by 
educational  institutions:  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

849.  A  communication  from  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptroller),  trans- 
mitting a  report  of  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments pertaining  to  the  disposal  of  surplus 
military  supplies,  equipment,  and  materiel, 
and  for  expenses  Involving  the  production  of 
limiber  and  timber  products  during  the  first 
9  months  of  fiscal  year  1969,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  511  of  Public  Law 
90-580;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

860.  A  communication  from  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptroller),  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  value  of  property, 
supplies,  and  conMnoditles  provided  by  the 
Berlin  Magistrate  for  the  quarter  January  1 
to  March  31,  1969,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  519  of  Public  Law  90-580;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

851.  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations 
and  Hotislng),  transmitting  notification  of 
the  location,  nature,  and  estimated  cost  of 
a  project  proposed  to  be  undertaken  for  the 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  (Air),  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  10  U.S.C.  2233aXl);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

852.  A  communication  from  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  administration  and 
effectiveness  of  the  work  experience  and 
training  project  In  Becker  and  Mahnomen 
Counties,  Minn.,  under  title  V  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportiuilty  Act  of  1964,  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

853.  A  conununicatlon  from  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  trans- 
mitting the  interim  emergency  report  of  the 


National  Advisory  Committee  oh  Handi- 
capped Children;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

854.  A  communication  from  the  Secretary 
of  State,  transmitting  the  eighth  annual 
report  on  the  activities  of  the  East-West 
Center  in  Honolulu,  for  fiscal  year  1968, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  VII 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1960,  together 
with  the  second  biennial  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Review  Board  for  the  East- West  Cen- 
ter for  the  2  years  ended  February  1969;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

855.  A  communication  from  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 

a  report  on  problems  in  the  administration 
of  the  military  building  program  in  Thailand. 
Department  of  Defense:  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

856.  A  communication  from  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  projects  selected  for  funding  through 
grants,  contracts,  and  matching  or  other 
arrangements  with  educational  institutions, 
private  foundations,  or  other  InstitutlonB, 
and  with  private  firms,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 200(a)  of  the  Water  Resources  Research 
Act  of  1964.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  200(b)  of  that  act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

857.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man, Indian  Claims  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  report  that  proceedings  have  been 
concluded  with  respect  to  docket  No.  318. 
The  Kickapoo  Tribe  of  Oklahoma.  Plaintiff. 
V.  The  United  States  of  America.  Defendant. 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  21  of 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

858.  A  communication  from  the  Director. 
Administrative    Office    of    the    U.S.    Courts. 

^transmitting  copies  of  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  outside  compensation  and 
disclosure  of  investments  by  members  of  the 
Federal  Judiciary;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

859.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man, U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  to  extend  the  compulsory  pati»nt 
licensing  authority;  to  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  fpllows: 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
H.R.  12129.   A   bill    to   amend   the   Federal 
Reserve   Act   with    respect    to   the   twins   of 
office  of  the  Chairman  and  members  thereof, 
and  for  other  purposes;    to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  STANTON: 
H.R.  12130.  A  bill  to  subject  bank  holding 
companies  to  the  Bank  Holding  Compaiiy  Act 
of  1956;   to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 
HJl.  12131.  A  bill  relating  to  withholding, 
for  purposes  of  the  Income  tax  imposed  by 
certain  cities,  on  the  compensation  of  Fed- 
eral employees;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 
H.R.  12132.  A  bill   to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
from  the  gross  income  for  contributions  to 
local.    State,    and    national    candidates    for 
public  office  or  to  political  parties;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BUSH: 
HJi.  12133.   A   bill   to   provide    for   orderly 
trade  in  iron  and  steel  mill  products;  to  the 
Committee  on  Way*,  and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  CARFY: 
H  R.  13134.  A  bill  to  reclaMUy  certain  poal- 
ttons  In  the  pcwtal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Offlee 
and  Civil  Service. 

ByMr.  CORMAN: 
H.R.  13130.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  permit  coordination 
with  corrective  action  by  the  States  where 
exemption  from  tax  Is  denied  to  certain  or- 
ganizations described  In  section  a01(c)(3) 
of  such  code;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FLOOD: 
H.R.  13130.  A  bill  to  provide  for  improved 
employee-management  relations  In  the  postal 
service,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  13137.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide   that   World 
War  n  and  Korean  conflict  veterans  entitled 
to  educational   benefits  under  any   law  ad- 
ministered by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
who  did  not  utilize  their  entitlement  may 
tranafer  their  entitlement  to  their  children; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

^jMr.  HUNGATE: 
.  H  R.  ;;138.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
Unltec^  States  Code  to  provide  a  more  ade- 
quate survivors'  annuity  plan  for  the  uni- 
formed services;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

ByMr.  JACOBS: 
H.R.  13139.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Improved 
employee- management  relations  In  the  pos- 
tal service,  and  for  other  purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California  (for 
blnuelf  and  Mr.  Baking)  : 
H.R.  13140.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  engage  in  feasibility 
Investigations  of  certain  water  resource  de- 
velopments: to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee : 
H  R.  12141.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  the  anti- 
trust laws  certain  Joint  newspaper  operating 
arrangements;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 
H.R.  13143.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional Income  tax  exemption  to  a  taxpayer 
suppoirtlng  a  dependent  who  Is  mentally 
retarded;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  NEDZI : 
H.R.  13143.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Coordination  Act  to  establish  a  na- 
tional policy  for  the  environment,  to  estab- 
hsh   a   Council    on   Environmental    Quality, 
and  for  other  purposes;    to  the  Committee 
on   Merchant   Marine  and  Fisheries. 
ByMr  PUCINSKI: 
H  R.  13144   A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  11  of  the 
Social   Security   Act  so  as   to  liberalize   the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  insurance  benefits 
thereunder:   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 
H  R.  13145.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Ser>ices  Act  of 
1949  to  provide  that  the  procurement  of  cer- 
tain transportation  and  public  utility  serv- 
ices shall  be  in  accordance  with  all  applic- 
able Federal  and  State  laws  and  regulations 
governing  carriers  and  public  utlUUes.  and 
lor  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

H.R.  13146.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Conunerce  Act  to  strengthen  and  improve 
the  enforcement  of  Federal  and  State  eco- 
nomic laws  and  regulations  concerning  high- 
way transportation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H  R.  13147.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  provide  assistance  to  the 
State*  in  establishing,  developing,  aiad  ad- 


ministering State  motor  carrier  programs  to 
enforce  the  economic  laws  and  regulations 
o€  the  States  and  the  United  States  concern- 
ing highway  transportation,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Coounlttee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  13148.  A  b4n  to  amend  section  410 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  to  permit 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  certain  State  officials 
serving  In  Joint  hearings  with  the  Commis- 
sion: to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Conunerce. 

H.R.  12149  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  provide  assistance  to  the 
States  in  establishing,  developing,  and  ad- 
ministering State  motor  carrier  safety  pro- 
grams to  insure  the  safe  operation  of  com- 
mercial motor  vehicles,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  13150.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations' Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  to  establish 
a  Federal-State  Joint  Board  to  prescribe  uni- 
form procedures  for  determining  what  part  of 
the  property  and  expenses  of  communication 
common  carriers  shall  be  considered  as  used 
In  Interstate  or  foreign  communication  toll 
service,  and  what  part  of  such  property  and 
expenses  shall  be  considered  as  used  In  intra- 
state and  exchange  servlge,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  13151.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural 
Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  19«8  to  establish 
a  formula  for  the  division  of  Federal  grants 
among  State  agencies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  13153.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934.  as  amended,  to  redefine 
State  and  local  governmental  authority  over 
communications  primarily  of  local  concern; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Bkasco.    and    Mr.    MtTKPHT    of    New 

York): 

H.R.  13153.    A   bill    to   amend    the   Public 

Health  Service  Act  to  provide  authorization 

for  grants  for  communicable  disease  control: 

to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 

Commerce. 

By  Hi.  TEAOUE  of  Texas: 
H.R.  12154.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agriculture 
Adjustment  Act.  as  reenacted  and  amended 
by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act 
of  1937.  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas  (by  request) : 
H.R.  12155.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  so  as  to  provide  musterlng-out 
paymenu  for  those  with  military  service  after 
August  4.  1944;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  12156.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  psychosis  de- 
veloping a  10-percent  degree  of  disability  or 
more  within  3  years  after  separation  from 
active  service  during  a  period  of  war  shall 
be  presumed  to  be  service  connected;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  13157.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  assure  that  the  United 
States  shall  bear  all  of  the  cost  of  service- 
men's group  life  Insurance  traceable  to  war; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  12158.  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  7.  title 
24,  United  States  Code,  to  exclude  from 
burial  In  national  cemeteries  those  persons 
convicted  of  treasonous  and  capital  crimes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  13159.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  a  pension 
of  $100  per  month  for  unremarried  widows 
of  men  awarded  a  Medal  of  Honor  post- 
humously; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

HJl.  13160.  A  bUl  to  amend  38  U.S.C.  5001 
(a)  (3)  so  as  to  increase  to  6.000  the  number 
of  beds  In  Veterans'  Administration  facllltlea 


for  the  provision  of  nursing  home  care  to 
eligible  veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

H  R.  13161.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  so  as  to  provide  for  the  payment 
at  transportation  allowances  for  veterans 
djrlng  In  Armed  Forces  hospitals;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  VANIK: 
H  R.  13163.  A  bill  to  provide  a  deduction 
for  Income  tax  purposes,  In  the  case  of  a  dis- 
abled Individual,  for  expenses  for  transporta- 
tion to  and  from  work,  and  to  provide  an  ad- 
ditional exemption  for  Income  tax  purposes 
for  a  taxpayer  or  spouse  who  Is  disabled:  to 
the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By     Mr.     WOLFF     (for    himself,     Mr. 

Blackburn,      Mr.      Pindlet,      Mrs. 

GaxxN  of  Oregon.  Mr.   Icho«d,   Mr. 

MATHtAS.  and   Mr.  Murpmt  of  New 

York)  : 

H.R.  13163.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  the  same 

tax  exemption  for  servicemen  In  and  around 

Korea  as  Is  presently  provided  for  those  In 

Vietnam;    to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means. 

By  Mr.  ZWACH: 
H.R.  13164.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act  of  1931,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
hibit  slaughter   of    livestock   under   certain 
conditions     which     reduce     the     bargaining 
power  of  livestock  producers  generally  and 
Interfere  with  a  free  market,  and  for  other 
purposes:   to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  12165.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Improved 
employee-management  relations  In  the  postal 
service,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  FOREMAN: 
H.R.  13166.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal of  second-class  and  third-class  mail- 
ing  permits   of   mail   users   who   have   used 
these  permits  in  the  mailing  of  obscene,  sa- 
distic, lewd,  or  pandering  mall  matter,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HOLIFIELD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Puce  of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Hosmei)  : 
HR.  13167.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Atomic  EInergy  Commission  In 
accordance  with  section  361  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 
HJl.  13168.  A  bill  to  prohibit  any  air  car- 
rier from  refusing  transportation  to  U.S.  mar- 
shal escorting  a  prisoner  in  his  custody,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PETTIS: 
H.R.  13169.  A  bin  to  establish  certain  poli- 
cies with  respect  to  certain  leases  or  permits 
Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  POAOE: 
H.R.  13170.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Submerged 
Lands  Act  to  establish  the  coastline  of  cer- 
tain States  as  being,  for  the  purposes  of  that 
act,  the  coastline  as  It  existed  at  the  time 
of  entrance  into  the  Union;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  (by  request)  : 
HS,.  13171.  A    bill     to    authorize    certain 
construction   at   military   installations,    and 
for   other   purposes:    to    the   Committee    on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  STEIOER  of  WUconsin: 
HR.  12172.  A  bUl  to  permit  the  President 
to  authorize  the  sale  of  savings  bonds  yield- 
ing not  more  than  5  percent  per  annum:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  POFF: 
H.J.   Res.   778.  Joint  resolution   proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  for  the  election  of 
President  and  Vice  President:   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  POLLOCK: 
H.J.  Res.  779.  Joint  resolution  creating  a 
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Jctnt  OoaaaUitta  on  OomoUo  and  AtBtoa- 
ptterlo  Progranu;  to  tbe  OommlttM  on  Rule*. 
By  ICr.  WIDNAU.: 

HJ.  B««.  7W.  iotnt  resolution  to  provide 

for  a  temporary  eztenaKm  of  the  authority 

conferred  by  tb«  Bq>ort  Control  Act  of  1949; 

to  the  OommlttAS  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

ByMr.  ZWAOH: 

HJ.  Res.  781.  Joint  resolution  iwoposlng 
an  amendment  to  the  Coitatitutlon  o<  the 
United  State*  to  preserve  to  tbe  people  at 
each  State  power  to  determine  the  composi- 
tion of  It*  legldature  and  the  apportionment 
o(  the  membership  thereoC  in  accordance 
'With  law  and  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


223.  Alao,  a  memortal  of  tbe  LeglaUture  of 
the  State  of  Loulalana,  relative  to  Federal 
financing  of  welfare  and  public  asaUtanee 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 


233.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Minnesota,  relative  to  limiting 
the  right  of  nonfarm  corporations  and  indi- 
viduals to  write  off  farm  losses  against  non- 
farm  profits  for  Federal  Income  tax  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mean*. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

219.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Ijeglalature  of  the  State  of  Alaska,  relative  to 
the  prevention  aad  control  of  fires  In  rural 
areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

320.  Alao.  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  relative  to  reestab- 
llshment  of  the  U.S.  Weather  Station  at 
Alexandria,  La.;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

221.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Oregon,  relative  to  the  direct 
popular  election  of  the  President;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MAILLIARD : 
H.R.  12173.   A   bin   for   the   reUef   of   Mrs. 
Prancine  M.  Welch;    to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  lilr.  MURPHY  of  New  York : 
HR.  12174.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Concetta  Letter  a;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HM.  13175.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pasquale 

Siconolfi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  OLSEN: 

H.R.  12176.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Bly  D. 

Dickson.    Jr.;    to    the    Committee    on    the 

Judiciary. 

ByMr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  13177.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Joee 
Agenda  Vivo  Paz;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


ByMr.QUnJLEN: 
H.R.  12178.  A  bUI  for  the  reUef  of  George 
W.    Hardin;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
HM.  13179.  A  bUl  f 01^  the  relief  of  Rafael 
Rueda-Lopez;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

143.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Wendell 
B.  Moore  et  al.,  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  relative  to 
seniority  rights  of  Hon.  John  R.  Rartck;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

144.  Also,  petition  of  Ron  deLugo,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  relative  to  constitutional  self- 
government  for  the  people  of  the  Virgin 
Islands;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

145.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  Council. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  relative  to  designating  the 
birthday  of  the  late  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy a  legal  national  holiday;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

146.  Also,  petition  of  the  County  Board  of 
Directors,  Beaufort  County,  S.C.,  relative  to 
taxation  of  State  and  local  government  secu- 
rities; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

147.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  Council, 
FVanklin,  Va.,  relative  to  taxation  of  State 
and  local  government  securities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


SENATE— Monday,  June  16,  1969 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcau)  . 

The  Cluu}lain.  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

God  of  all  power  and  might,  the  Maker 
and  Ruler  of  men,  accept  the  love  of  our 
hearts  and  the  service  of  our  minds,  as 
we  seek  to  help  all  men  come  to  fullness 
of  life.  Give  us  grace  and  wisdom  to 
maintain  the  freedoms  won  by  our 
fathers.  Uphold  us  in  the  high  resolve 
that  government  and  industry  and  edu- 
cation shall  faithfully  minister  to  the 
people's  well-being  and  to  strengthening 
the  foundations  of  the  Republic. 

Direct  us  this  day,  O  Lord,  in  all  our 
doings  with  Thy  most  gracious  favor,  and 
further  us  with  Thy  continual  help,  that 
in  all  our  works  begun,  continued  and 
ended  in  Thee,  we  may  glorify  Thy  holy 
name,  and  finally,  by  Thy  mercy,  obtain 
everlasting  life;  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.  Amen. 


of  the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  received  on  Jime  12, 
1969,  see  the  end  of  the  proceedings  of 
today,  June  16,  1969.) 


ceed  to  the  consideration  of  measures 
on  the  calendar,  beginning  with  Calendar 
No.  219  and  the  succeeding  measures  in 
sequence. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OP  CALL  OP  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
Legislative  Calendar,  imder  rule  Vin,  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day, June  12.  1969,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROVISION  OP  ADDITIONAL  FUNDS 
FOR  THE  COMMTTTEE  ON  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  204)   to  pro- 
vide additional  funds  for  the  Commit- 
tee  on   Appropriations   was   considered 
and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  204 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Appro, 
priations  hereby  is  authorized  to  expend 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  dur- 
ing the  Ninety-first  Congress,  $35,000.  in  ad- 
dition to  the  amounts,  and  for  the  same 
purposes,  specified  in  section  134(a)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act.  approved 
August  2,  1946. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED  DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  June  12.  1969,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  on  June  13,  1969,  received 
messages  in  writing  from  the  President 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  r.sk 
unanimous  consent^  that  the  Senate  pro- 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  PRINT- 
ING OF  THE  REPORT  ENTITLED 
'EFFECT  OF  LUMBER  PRICING 
AND  PRODUCmON  ON  THE  NA- 
TION'S HOUSING  GOALS  "  AS  A 
SENATE  DOCUMENT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  206)  authorizing  the 
printing  of  the  report  entitled  "Effect 
of  Lumber  Pricing  and  Production  on 
the  Nation's  Housing  Goals"  as  a  Senate 
document,  which  had  t)een  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration with  an  amendment,  in  line 
3,  after  the  word  'Lumber"  strike  out 
'Pricing    and    Production"    and    insert 
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"Prices  and  Shortages";  so  as  to  make 
the  resolution  read : 

s.  Rxs.  306 

Resolved,  That  the  report  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Hoiulng  and  Urban  Affairs 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency entitled.  "Effect  of  Lumber  Prices  and 
Shortages  on  the  Nation's  Housing  Ooals"  be 
printed  with  an  Illustration  as  a  Senate 
document,  and  that  there  be  printed  one 
thousand  additional  copies  of  such  docu- 
ment for  the  use  of  that  committee. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  resolu- 
tion authorizing  the  printing  of  the  report 
entitled  Effect  of  Lumber  Prices  and  Short- 
ages on  the  Nation's  Housing  Goals'  as  a 
Benate  document." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port iNo.  91-229),  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  resolution. 

Tlwre  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
waa-  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  206  would  provide  that 
the  report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  entitled  "Effect  of 
Lumber  Pricing  and  Production  on  the  Na- 
tion's Housing  Goals"  be  printed  with  an 
Illustration  aa  a  Senate  document,  and  that 
there  be  printed  1.000  additional  copies  of 
such  document  for  the  use  of  that 
committee. 

At  the  request  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  has  amended  Senate 
Resolution  206  to  effect  a  minor  change  in 
the  title  of  the  report  to  be  printed.  The 
title  of  the  resolution  Itself  also  has  been 
appropriately  amended. 

The  printing-cost  estimate,  supplied  by 
the  Public  Printer,  is  as  follows : 

Printing-coat  estimate 

To   print    as   a   document    (1,500 

copies)    - »1.»84.  21 

1.000  additional  copies,  at  9137.73 
per    thousand 137.73 


Total  estimated  cost.  Sen- 
ate ResoluUon   206 2,131.94 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  resolution  authorizing  the  printing 
of  the  report  entitled  'Effect  of  Lumber 
Prices  and  Shortages  on  the  Nation's 
Housing  Goals'  as  a  Senate  document." 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  PRINT- 
ING OP  THE  1968  ANNUAL  REPORT 
OP  THE  NATIONAL  FOREST  RES- 
ERVATION COMMISSION  AS  A 
SENATE  DOCUMENT 

The  resolution  'S.  Res.  207)  authoriz- 
ing the  printing  of  the  1968  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  National  Forest  Reservation 
Commission  as  a  Senate  document  was 
considered  and  agreed  to  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  207 

Resolved,  That  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
National  Forest  Reservation  Commission  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1968,  be 
printed  with  an  Illustration  as  a  Senate 
document. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  Re- 
port (No.  91-230),  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  resolution. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Reeolutlon  307  would  provide  that 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  National  Forest 
Reeervatlon  Commission  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30.  1968,  be  printed  with  an  Il- 
lustration as  a  Senate  docviment. 

The  prlntlng-coet  estimate,  supplied  by 
the  Public  Printer,  Is  as  follows: 

Printing-cost   estimate 
To    print    as    a   document    (1.500 

copies)     —  $1,806.06 


REVISION  OP  THE  PAY  STRUCTURE 
OP  THE  POLICE  FORCE  OP  THE 
NATIONAL  ZOOLOGICAL  PARK 

The  bill  <H.R.  2667)  to  revise  the  pay 
structure  of  the  police  force  of  the  Na- 
tional Zoological  Park,  and  for  other 
purposes,  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-231)  explaining  the  purpose  of 
the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

H.R.  2667  Is  Identical  In  test  to  S.  883. 
which  was  Introduced  by  Senator  B.  Everett 
Jordan  on  February  4,  1969,  and  the  same 
date  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

H.R.  2667  would  revise  the  pay  structure 
of  the  police  force  of  the  National  Zoological 
Park.  Specifically,  It  would  (1)  remove  all 
positions  In  that  police  force  from  the  clas- 
sification system  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, and  (3 )  confer  upon  the  Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  authority,  with  cer- 
tain limitations,  to  fix  salaries  for  all  such 
positions. 

The  relatively  low  pay  scales  authorized 
for  Its  32-man  police  force  have  presented 
the  National  Zoological  Park  with  grave  dif- 
ficulties In  recruiting  police  and  retaining  an 
adequate  force.  The  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, the  parent  organization  of  the  Zoologi- 
cal Park,  consequently  has  requested  the 
Congress  to  approve  a  higher  salary  structure 
for  the  zoo  police.  In  support  of  Its  request, 
the  Smithsonian  has  pointed  to  the  chang- 
ing pay  picture  In  the  area,  wherein  pay 
scales  for  police  organizations  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  surrounding  municipalities 
have  been  substantially  Increased.  Currently, 
zoo  police  privates  are  classified  In  grade 
GS-5,  sergeants  In  GS-6.  lieutenants  in  GS-7, 
and  the  captain  In  GS-8  of  the  Classifica- 
tion Act's  pay  scale. 

While  H.R.  2667  removes  the  zoo  police 
from  the  Classification  Act.  It  does  retain 
the  monetary  scales  of  that  act  as  a  measure 
for  compensation.  On  such  basis  It  Increases 
each  zoo  police  position  by  two  grades.  The 
increased  salaries  which  could  be  authorized 
are  as  follows: 

PROPOSED  SALARY  RATES  FOR  THE  NATIONAL 
ZOOLOGICAL  POLICE 

i  2  3  4  5 

Pintf.aSI          )6,98l  S7,2M  $7,447  {7,680  )7,913 

S«i|Mnt,  GS  8. . .     7.899  7.956  8.213  8.470  8,727 

LttultnasL  GS  9.    8.462  8.744  9,026  9.308  9.S90 

CapUm.  GS-10...    9,297  9,607  9,917  10,227  10,537 

H.R.  3667  is  supported  by  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.  It  is  opposed  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission. 


There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  salaries  cur- 
rently payable  at  the  National  Zoological  po- 
lice force  are  considerably  lower  than  those 
payable  to  other  police  organizations  In  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  need  for  salary 
adjustments  Is  quite  obvious.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  is  of  the 
opinion  that  H.R.  2667  offers  what  appears  to 
be  a  satisfactory  adjustment,  even  though 
the  proposed  scales  are  stll!  lower  than  com- 
parable scales  paid  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  on  the  Hill.  There  has  been  consid- 
erable interest  evidenced  by  Members  xit 
Congress  in  taking  appropriate  action  in 
this  matter  Accordingly,  favorable  action  on 
H.R.  2667  is  urged. 


EXPRESSION  OP  THE  SENSE  OP 
CONGRESS  ON  PARTICIPATION  IN 
THE  NINTH  INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS  ON  HIGH  SPEED  PHO- 
TOGRAPHY 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  12)  to  express  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress on  participation  in  the  Ninth  In- 
ternational Congress  on  High  Speed 
Photography,  to  be  held  In  Denver,  Colo., 
in  August  1970,  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows : 

S.  Com.  Res.  12 

Whereas  high-speed  photographic  tech- 
niques can  magnify  the  time  scale  of  scien- 
tific phenomena  revealing  parameters  for 
research,  engineering,  and  testing  that  are 
extremely  important  to  every  nation;  and 

Whereas  the  First  and  Fifth  International 
Congresses  on  High  Speed  Photography  were 
held  In  the  United  States  of  America,  as 
organized  and  conducted  by  the  Society  of 
Motion  Picture  and  Television  Enginers;  and 

Whereas  the  Fifth  International  Congress 
on  High  Speed  Photography  in  1960  was 
supported  by  the  Federal  Government,  as 
expressed  in  the  S.  Con.  Res.  75  in  1959:  and 

Whereas  other  meetings  were  held  in  Paris. 
London,  Cologne,  The  Hague,  Zurich,  and 
Stockholm,  and  in  each  instance  these  meet- 
ings have  received  the  recognition  and  the 
support  of  the  governments  of  the  respective 
host  countries:    and 

Whereas  with  each  meeting  the  Interna- 
tional Congress  on  High  Speed  Photography 
has  grown  in  prestige  and  stature,  and  at- 
tracts more  countries  in  a  continuing  growth 
pattern:  and 

Whereas  the  importance  of  high-speed 
photography  is  reflected  In  nearly  all  of  the 
physical  sciences,  including  medical,  biolog- 
ical, space  and  many  other  fields;  and 

Whereas  the  Society  of  Motion  Picture 
and  Television  Engineers  is  once  again  spon- 
soring the  International  Congress  on  High 
Speed  Photography  in  Denver.  Colorado,  in 
August  1970  and  is  desirous  of  representing 
the  United  States  of  America  as  the  host 
country  in  the  best  possible  light:  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  Is  fully  appreciative 
of  the  importance  of  assuring  this  Interna- 
tional scientific  meeting  is  conducted  in  a 
manner  which  will  bring  credit  and  en- 
hanced prestige  to  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica: and 

Whereas  it  is  the  belief  of  the  Congress 
that — 

(1)  the  democratic  environment  of  the 
free  world  is  the  best  environment  for  the 
achievement  in  science:  and 

(2)  scientists  and  engineers  have  special 
adv.intages  and  opportunities  to  assist  in 
achieving  international  understanding  since 
the  laws  and  concepts  of  science  cross  all  na- 
tional and  ideological  boundaries;  and 

(3)  high-speed  photography  is  a  universal 
tool  in  science.  Important  to  nearly  all  sci-  . 
ences  Internationally,  and  the  International 
Congress  on  High  Speed  Photography  is  an 
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excellent  means  of  disseminating  the 
advances  in  technology;  and 

Whereas  the  Congrees  is  interested  In  (1) 
promoting  international  understanding  and 
good  wUl;  (3)  enhancing  the  excellence  of 
American  sciences,  both  basic  and  applied, 
and  (3)  furthering  international  coopera- 
tion In  science  and  technology  by  creating 
the  necessary  climate  for  effective  inter- 
change of  ideas:   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  ( the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  all  Interested  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government  should  participate 
actively  to  the  greatest  practicable  ex- 
tent in  the  Ninth  International  Congrees  on 
High  Speed  Photography  to  be  held  In  Den- 
ver, Colorado,  in  August  1970,  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Society  of  Motion  Picture 
and  Television  Engineers. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-232),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  concurrent  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSX     OF    THX     RESOLUTION 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  12  expresses 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  all  interested 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  should 
participate  actively  to  the  greatest  practica- 
ble extent  in  the  Ninth  International  Con- 
gress on  High-Speed  Photography,  which 
wUl  be  held  in  Denver,  Colo.,  in  August  1970. 
No  appropriation  of  Federal  funds  is  author- 
ized or  contemplated  In  connection  with  this 
resolution. 

BACKGROUND 

Realizing  the  Importance  of  high-speed 
photography  In  the  ever  widening  periphery 
of  science  on  an  International  basis,  the  First 
International  Congress  on  High-Speed  Pho- 
tography was  held  in  Washington,  D.C.,  In 
October  1952,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Society  of  Motion  Picture  &  Television  En- 
gineers. This  Is  a  nonprofit  organization  orig- 
inally founded  In  1916  as  the  Society  of  Mo- 
tion Picture  Engineers  and  the  field  of  tele- 
vision was  added  in  1950.  The  first  Congress 
was  attended  by  scientists  and  engineers 
from  a  number  of  countries  in  addition  to 
a  large  U.S.  membership. 

Subsequent  Congresses  were  held  in  Parts 
In  1954,  London  in  1956.  Cologne  in  1958, 
Washington  in  1960.  The  Hague  in  1962,  Zu- 
rich in  1965,  and  Stockholm  in  1968. 

With  each  meeting,  the  International  Con- 
gress on  High-Speed  Photography  has  grown 
in  stature  and  prestige,  and  Is  ever  influenc- 
ing additional  countries  who  are  now  realiz- 
ing the  significance  of  these  meetings. 

CBNERAL     STATEMENT 

High-speed  photography  and  associated  In- 
strumentation techniques  may  be  classed 
among  the  newer  sciences  for  the  analysis 
of  motion  and  recording  of  data.  There  are 
thousands  of  high-speed  cameras  in  use  to- 
day where  there  were  practically  none  in  use 
30  years  ago.  New  applications  in  Industrial 
research  and  development,  in  science,  and  In 
the  military  agencies  are  being  found  dally. 

This  ablkty  to  magnify  time  is  an  invalu- 
able tool  for  the  scientist  and  engineer,  not 
only  in  the  vital  area  of  national  defense, 
but  in  practically  every  phase  of  everyday 
living  as  well.  The  efficient  combustion  of 
gasoline  in  our  modern  high-compression 
engines,  complex  interaction  of  the  paru  of 
our  high-speed  machines,  the  dependable 
operations  of  our  automatic  dial  telephones 
are  but  a  few  of  the  many  problems  in  which 
high-speed  photographic  instrumentation  has 
played  a  major  role.  Aircraft  designers  de- 
pend heavily  on  high-speed  photographic  in- 
strumentation^ to    study    mechanical,    elec- 


trical, and  aerodynamic  problems.  The  air- 
craft propeller  was  perfected  as  a  result  of 
high-speed  photography  study.  Jet  engines 
are  being  studied  for  burning  characteristics, 
temperatures,  and  other  parameters  in  order 
to  make  them  more  efficient  and  powerful. 

In  the  field  of  medicine,  high-speed  pho- 
tography has  been  used  for  studies  of  the 
heart,  larynx,  eardrum,  and  for  the  study 
of  muscular  reaction  rates  and  bodily  func- 
tion. The  use  of  high-speed  microphotog- 
raphy  In  the  studies  of  the  blood  represents 
a  major  research  breakthrough. 

COMMITTEE  CONSIDERATION 

Your  committee  reported  a  similar  resolu- 
tion. Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  75  (86th 
Congress),  when  the  International  Congress 
last  met  in  the  United  States  In  1960. 

Your  committee  has  received  no  objections 
to  adoption  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
12. 

CONCLUSION 

High-speed  photography  continuously  In- 
creases In  complexity,  as  well  as  Importance 
In  our  world,  since  each  year  its  application 
to  science  goes  forward  at  an  accelerated  pace. 
As  a  tool  in  science,  high-speed  photogra- 
phy Is  constantly  alerted  to  the  needs  In  the 
study  of  the  whole  universe  in  its  infinite 
space  or  infinitesimal  objectivity.  Funda- 
mental data  in  many  fields  or  research 
throughout  the  world  require  observations 
and  measurements  that  would  be  impossible 
without  the  unilateral  growth  in  high-speed 
photographic  techniques. 

The  Society  of  Motion  Picture  &  Television 
Engineers  Is  once  again  sponsoring  the  In- 
ternational Congress  on  High-Speed  Photog- 
raphy to  be  held  in  Denver,  Colo.,  August 
1970,  for  the  ninth  Congress  in  the  series. 
The  SMPTE  is  fully  appreciative  of  the  Im- 
portance of  assuring  that  this  international 
scientific  meeting  is  conducted  in  a  manner 
which  will  bring  credit  and  enhanced  pres- 
tige to  the  United  States  as  the  host  nation. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon  to- 
morrow. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


MESSAGES   FROM  THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


PREPARING  FOR  THE  FUTURE 
OF  AIR  TRANSPORTATION— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  (H. 
DOC.  NO.  91-130) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  refen-ed  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce: 


To  the  Congress  of  Vie  United  States: 

PREPARING  FOR  THE  FUTURE  OF  AIR  TRANSPORTA- 
TION 

Years  of  neglect  have  permitted  the 
problems  of  air  transportation  in  Amer- 
ica to  stack  up  like  aircraft  circling  a 
congested  airport. 

The  purpose  of  air  transportation  is  to 
save  time.  This  purpose  is  not  served 
when  passengers  must  wait  interminably 
in  terminals;  when  modern  jet  aircraft 
creep  at  five  miles  per  hour  in  a  long  line 
waiting  for  takeoff;  when  it  takes  longer 
to  land  than  it  takes  to  travel  between 
cities;  or  when  it  takes  longer  for  the  air 
traveler  to  get  to  an  airport  than  It  does 
to  fly  to  his  destination. 

In  the  tenth  year  of  the  jet  age,  more 
intercity  passenger  miles  were  accounted 
for  by  air  than  by  any. other  mode  of 
common  carriage.  In  1968,  scheduled 
airlines  logged  over  150  million  passenger 
trips,  triple  that  of  a  decade  ago ;  at  the 
same  time,  the  non-airline  aircraft  fleet 
almost  doubled  and  the  use  of  air  freight 
quintupled.  That  rate  of  Increase  is  likely 
to  continue  for  the  next  decade — but  it 
can  be  accommodated  only  if  we  prepare 
for  it  now. 

The  growth  in  the  next  decade  must  be 
more  orderly.  It  must  be  financed  more 
fairly  It  must  be  kept  safe.  And  it  must 
not  permit  congestion  and  inadequate 
facilities  to  defeat  the  basic  purpose  of 
air  transportation:  to  save  time. 

Air  travel  is  a  convenience  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  take  for  granted — 
a  means  of  commerce  that  millions  de- 
pend upon  for  their  goods  and  services. 
In  a  nation  as  large  as  ours  and  in  a 
world  grown  suddenly  small,  flight  has 
become  a  powerful  unifying  force.  The 
ability  to  transport  people  and  products 
by  air — safely,  surely  and  efiSciently — 
is  a  national  asset  of  great  value  and  an 
international  imperative  for  trade  and 
travel. 

That  ability  is  being  challenged  today 
by  insufficiencies  in  our  nation's  airports 
and  airways.  The  demand  for  aviation 
services  is  threatening  to  exceed  the  ca- 
pacity of  our  ci\il  aviation  system.  Un- 
less relieved,  this  situation  will  further 
compromise  the  convenience  of  air 
transportation,  erode  its  efficiency — and 
ultimately — require  more  regulation  if 
the  enviable  safety  record  of  the  airplane 
as  a  means  of  public  and  private  trans- 
portation is  to  be  preserved. 

The  challenge  confronting  us  is  not 
one  of  quality,  or  even  of  technology. 
Our  air  traffic  control  system  is  the  best 
in  the  world:  our  airports  among  the 
finest  anywhere.  But  we  simply  do  not 
have  the  capacity  in  our  airways  and 
airports  ample  to  our  present  needs  or 
reflective  of  the  future. 

Accordingly,  the  Secretary  of  Ti-ans- 
portation  is  submitting  to  the  Congress 
today  legislative  proposals  to  provide  the 
resources  necessary  to  the  air  transpor- 
tation challenges  facing  us.  These  pro- 
posals are  responsive  to  the  short-term 
as  well  as  the  long-range  opportunities 
for  civil  aviation  progress. 

IMPROVING    OUR    AIRWAYS 

To  provide  for  the  expansion  and  im- 
provement of  the  airway  system,  and  for 
a  high  standard  of  safety,  this  Admin- 
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istratlon  prcpcwes  that  the  program,  for 
construction  of  ainoayt  facilities  and 
equipment  be  increased  to  about  $250 
million  annually  for  the  next  ten  yean. 
This  \B  In  sharp  contrast  to  the  average 
of  $93  mUUon  appropriated  In  each  of 
the  past  ten  years,  and  is  responsive  to 
the  substantial  expansion  in  the  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  air  traffic 
system  in  the  next  decade. 

While  this  will  provide  for  the  needs 
of  the  "708,  development  for  the  1980s 
and  beyond  cannot  be  neglected.  Tech- 
nology is  moving  rapidly  and  Its  adapta- 
tion to  provide  future  solutions  must 
keep  pace.  Consequently,  this  program 
Includes  a  provision  for  a  doubling  of  de- 
velopment funds. 

VmLSDia   AJtB    OfPSOVING    AIBPOBra 

The  proposed  airport  program  consists 
of  both  an  expanded  planning  effort  and 
the  provision  of  additional  Federal  aid 
for  the  construction  and  improvement  of 
airports.  The  airport  systems  planning 
we  contemplate  at  both  the  Federal  and 
local  iMBel  will  begin  a  new  era  of  Fed- 
eral, State  and  local  cooperation  in  shap- 
ing airport  development  to  meet  national 
and  local  needs. 

/  propose  Federal  aid  for  airport  devel- 
opment in  fiscal  1970  of  $160  million  and 
in  fiscal  1971  of  $220  million,  with  con- 
tinued expansion  leading  to  a  total  of 
two  and  one-half  billion  dollars  in  the 
next  ten  years.  Together  with  matching 
grants  on  a  50-50  basis  with  State  and 
local  governments,  this  strongly  in- 
creased program  will  permit  financing 
of  five  billion  dollars  in  new  and  ex- 
panded airfield  facilities. 

The  proposed  fiscal  year  1970  program 
of  $180  million  would  help  finance  the 
development  of  airfield  facilities,  the 
conduct  of  airport  systems  planning,  and 
airport  planning  and  development  activi- 
ties carried  on  by  States. 
Of  the  $180  million. 

—$140  million  would  be  available  for 
grants  to  air  carrier  and  general  avi- 
ation airports,  with  a  primary  ob- 
jective of  alleviating  congestion  In 
the  most  heavily  used  air  terminals. 
— $25  million  in  grants  would  be  avail- 
able to  aid  in  the  development  of 
airfields  used  solely  by  general  avia- 
tion. 
— $10  million  would  be  available  In 
grants  to  planning  agencies  to  as- 
sist them  in  conducting  airport  sys- 
tems planning. 
— $5  million  would  be  available  for 
grants  to  States  to  carry  on  airport 
planning   and   development   activi- 
ties. 
Airport  terminal  buildings  are  a  re- 
sponsibility of  local  airport  authorities. 
The    Administration's    legislative    pro- 
posal suggests  ways  in  which  those  au- 
thorities can  meet  that  responsibility. 

IMPBOVINC  THX   KNVIKONMKNT   OF 
TmANSPOKTATION 

In  all  planning  for  airways  and  air- 
ports, it  will  be  the  policy  of  this  Admin- 
istration to  consider  the  relation  of  air 
transportation  to  our  total  economic 
and  social  structure. 

For  example,  existing  jetports  are 
adding  to  the  noise  and  air  poUution  in 
our  urban  areas.  New  airports  become 
a  nucleus  for  metropolitan  development. 


These  Important  social  and  conserva- 
tion considerations  must  be  taken  into 
greater  account  in  future  air  systems 
development. 

In  addition,  airport  planners  must 
carefully  consider  the  opportunity  for 
business  growth  and  the  availability  of 
labor  supply.  The  presence  of  airport  fa- 
cilities is  both  a  follower  of  and  a  har- 
binger of  business  and  Job  development. 

Most  important,  government  at  all 
levels,  working  with  industry  and  labor, 
must  see  to  it  that  all  aviation  equip- 
ment and  facilities  are  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  traveler  and  the  shipper 
and  not  the  other  way  around.  Trans- 
portation to  airports,  whether  by  public 
conveyance  or  private  vehicle,  is  as 
much  a  part  of  a  traveler's  journey  as 
the  time  he  spends  in  the  air,  and  must 
never  be  viewed  as  a  separate  subject. 
A  plane  travels  from  airport  to  airport, 
but  a  person  travels  from  door  to  door. 
I  have  directed  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  give  special  attention  to  all 
the  components  of  a  journey  in  new 
plans  for  airways  and  airports  improve- 
ments. 

FINANCING  An  IHANSPOKTATION  FACUjmS 

The  Federal  Government  must  exert 
new  leadership  in  the  development  of 
transportation,  in  the  integration  of  the 
various  modes,  and  in  supporting  pro- 
grams of  national  urgency. 

However,  the  added  burden  of  financ- 
ing future  air  transportaticm  facilities 
should  not  be  thrust  upon  the  general 
taxpayer.  The  various  users  of  the  sys- 
tem, who  will  benefit  from  the  develop- 
ments, should  assume  the  responsibility 
for  the  costs  of  the  program.  By  appor- 
tioning the  costs  of  airways  and  airports 
improvements  among  all  the  users,  the 
progress  of  civil  aviation  should  be  sup- 
ported on  an  equitable,  pay-as-we-grow 
basis. 

At  present,  the  Treasury  obtains  reve- 
nues, generally  regarded  as  airways  user 
charges,  from  airline  passengers  who  pay 
a  five  per  cent  tax  on  the  tickets  they 
buy,  and  from  the  operators  of  aircraft 
who  pay  a  tax  at  the  effective  rate  of  two 
cents  a  gallon  on  aviation  gasoline.  The 
revenues  obtained  from  these  taxes  are 
not  applied  directly  to  airways  expendi- 
tures. They  are  either  earmarked  for 
other  purposes  or  go  into  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury. 

I  propose  that  there  be  established  a 
revised  and  expanded  schedule  of  taxes 
as  follows,  the  revenues  from  which 
would  be  placed  in  a  Designated  Account 
in  the  Treasury  to  be  used  only  to  defray 
costs  incurred  in  the  airport  and  airway 
programs: 

— A  tax  of  eight  percent  on  airline 
tickets  for  domestic  flights. 

— A  tax  of  $3  on  passenger  tickets  for 
most  international  flights,  begin- 
ning in  the  United  States. 

— A  tax  of  five  per  cent  on  air  freight 
waybills. 

— A  tax  of  nine  cents  a  gallon  on  all 
fuels  used  by  general  aviation. 

This  new  tax  schedule  would  gen- 
erate about  $369  million  in  revenues  in 
fiscal  year  1970,  compared  with  the  reve- 
nues of  $295  million  under  existing  taxes. 

To  sum  up: 

— For  the  airline  passenger,  the  pro- 


posed legislation  would  save  his  time 
and  add  to  his  safety. 
— For  the  air  shipper,  it  would  expe- 
dite  the   movement   of   his   goods, 
thereby  permitting  him  to  Improve 
his  services. 
— For  the  private  aircraft  owner.  It 
would    provide    Improved    facilities 
and  additional  airports. 
— For   the    airline.   It   would   permit 
greater  efficiencies  and  enable  the 
carrier  to  expand  its  markets  by 
providing    greater    passenger    con- 
venience. 
In   short,    the    airways   and    airports 
system  which  long  ago  came  of  age  will 
come   to  maturity.   Those   ^/ho   benefit 
most  will  be  those  who  most  bear  its  cost, 
and  the  Nation  as  a  whole  will  gain  from 
aviation's  proven  impetus  to  economic 
growth. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  programs 
being  proposed  are  mutually  dependent 
and  must  be  viewed  together.  We  must 
act  to  increase  revenues  concurrently 
with  any  action  to  authorize  expendi- 
tures; prudent  fiscal  management  will 
not  permit  otherwise. 

These  proposals  are  necessary  to  the 
safety  and  convenience  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  our  mobile  population,  and  I 
recommend  their  early  enactment  by  the 
Congress. 

Richard  Nzxoir. 
The  Whiti  House,  June  16, 1969. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILL  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (HH.  4622)  to  amend  sec- 
tion 110  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
to  insure  preservation  of  all  disability 
compensation  evaluations  In  effect  for 
twenty  or  more  years,  and  it  was  signed 
by  the  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


ARMS  TALKS  URGED  BY  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE ANDERSON 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  a  very 
Important  speech  which  my  colleague 
from  Illinois,  Representative  John  B. 
Anderson,  is  delivering  this  morning  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  sub- 
ject of  arms  talks.  Representative  An- 
derson is  the  chairman  of  the  Republi- 
can Conference  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Joint  Atomic  Energy  Committee.  He  Is 
certainly  one  of  my  most  respected  col- 
leagues in  Congress. 

I  think  note  should  be  taken  of  what 
he  has  to  say,  and  I  tnist  it  will  be  by 
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all  Members  of  Congress,  as  well  as  by 
the  administration. 

Representative  Anderson  said  that 
both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  stand  today  at  a  very  critical 
juncture  In  the  arms  race,  "one  from 
which  there  may  be  no  return."  He  said 
both  countries  were  testing  a  new  weap- 
on known  as  MIRV,  the  multiple  inde- 
pendently targetable  reentry  vehicle,  and 
in  his  words,  "The  deployment  of  MIRV 
would  signal  a  new  escalation  in  the  arms 
race,  one  which  may  be  irrevocable." 
He  said  the  administration  should  con- 
sider proposing  to  the  Russians  an  im- 
mediate and  mutual  moratorium  on 
MIRV  testing  while  seeking  a  formal 
arms  agreement  in  Geneva. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
Representative  Anderson  is  not  calling 
for  a  unilateral  cessation  of  testing  by 
the  United  States,  but  that  we  should 
call  for  a  mutual  understanding  and 
moratorium  on  MIRV  testing. 

Representative  Anderson  said: 

I  would  hope  that  this  administration 
would  exlUblt  a  sense  of  urgency  regarding 
these  talks  and  weigh  the  consequences  of 
further  delay. 

He  went  on  to  praise  President  Nixon 
for  calling  for  new  Initiatives  in  the  con- 
trol of  arms  in  his  recent  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy speech.  In  the  words  of  Representa- 
tive Anderson: 

I  think  the  time  has  come  to  take  these 
initiatives  before  it  Is  too  late. 

Representative  Anderson  quoted  Mr. 
Nixon  who  said  at  the  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy: 

I  believe  we  must  take  risks  for  peace — 
but   calculated   risks,   not   foolish   risks. 

Commenting  on  this,  the  Illinois  Re- 
publican said: 

I  sincerely  believe  we  must  always  be  will- 
ing to  take  risks  for  peace  because  risking 
war  In  a  nuclear  age  Is  akin  to  suicide.  But 
at  the  same  time,  I  agree  with  the  President 
that  the  risks  we  take  for  peace  must  be  well- 
calculated  rather  than  foolish  since  foolish 
risks  In  the  Interests  of  peace  could  be 
equally  suicidal  in  elTect. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  while  our 
strong  defensive  posture  remains  the 
best  deterrent  to  war,  "it  does  not  logi- 
cally follow  that  the  larger  our  nuclear 
arsenal,  the  more  secure  the  peace."  He 
explained  that  both  we  and  the  Russians 
already  have  a  large  overkill  capacity 
and  that,  "the  time  has  come  to  call  a 
halt  to  this  insane  nuclear  version  of 
keeping  up  with  the  Joneses." 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  message  Is 
exceedingly  important.  It  is  consistent 
also  with  the  strong  feelings  evidenced  by 
Members  of  this  body.  I  believe  we  should 
get  these  talks  underway  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 

I  was  encouraged  by  a  report  in  the 
Washington  Post  this  morning  which 
stated  that  possibly  a  target  date  of  July 
31  has  been  established.  Obviously,  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  adequately  prepare 
for  these  important  talks  and  it  is  neces- 
sary that  we  consult  with  our  allies  in 
Western  Europe  who  are  concerned  about 
these  talks.  I  have  just  recently  returned 
from  a  NATO  meeting  (n  Brussels,  and 
In  conversations  there  it  Is  clear  that  as 
long  as  we  keep  them  acquainted  with 


what  we  are  doing  and  consult  with  them, 
they  are  exceedingly  anxious  to  see  If  the 
escalation  of  terror  that  is  now  being 
carried  on  by  both  sides  cannot  somehow 
be  moderated. 

Therefore,  I  point  with  considerable 
pride  to  the  Important  message  given  by 
my  colleague  from  Illinois,  Representa- 
tive John  B.  Anderson,  this  morning  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  Alaska  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 


THE    CANADIAN   COMMUNICATIONS 
SATELLITE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  draw  the  attention  of  this  distin- 
guished body  to  a  remarkable  project 
voted  into  law  last  Friday  by  the  Cana- 
dian Parliament. 

Their  action  is  quite  remarkable  for 
what  it  will  do  through  the  utilization  of 
modem  communications  tools.  The  proj- 
ect is  the  Canadian  communications  sat- 
ellite system — called  Telesat. 

I  cannot  praise  this  Canadian  action 
enough  for  it  represents  the  courage  and 
vision  to  go  out  and  to  do  what  so  many 
countries  have  been  talking  about  doing. 
The  Canadian  Government  is  actually 
going  to  provide  telephone  and  television 
service,  not  only  to  their  urban  areas, 
but  to  the  most  remote  and  far-reaching 
boundaries.  Yes,  they  will  provide  this 
service  now,  through  the  use  of  new  sat- 
ellite technology  rather  than  waiting  a 
score  of  years  to  provide  this  same  serv- 
ice through  ordinary  terrestrial  means. 

The  Canadians  are  to  be  complimented 
even  beyond  this,  for  they  hope  to  pro- 
vide this  new  and  advanced  service  at  a 
lesser  cost  than  is  presently  being 
charged  in  more  urban  areas. 

Many  have  discussed  and  proposed  the 
utilization  of  satellites  as  a  method  of 
bringing  culture  and  education  to  the 
more  remote  areas  of  our  globe.  These 
discussions  to  place  more  people  in  the 
mainstream  of  communications  are  tak- 
ing place  in  France,  India,  Brazil,  Mexico, 
Japan,  Indonesia,  Germany,  and  Africa. 
The  Council  of  Europe  has  a  special  com- 
mittee working  in  Strasbourg  for  a  simi- 
lar purpose. 

We,  in  the  United  States,  have  been 
moving  toward  the  development  of  these 
educational  and  cultural  tools.  Unfor- 
tunately, our  efforts  have  I  not  been  ex- 
tensive or  aggressive  enoiigh  to  bring 
to  the  people  of  this  Nation  the  full 
fruits  of  existing  communications  tech- 
nology. 

Again  I  cannot  praise  the  Canadian 
leadership  sufficiently.  The  foresight  of 
Prime  Minister  Pierre  Trudeau  and  his 
Communications  Minister  Eric  W.  Kier- 
ans  will  bring  about  in  a  few  short  years 
the  most  modern  audiovisual  and  cul- 
tural aids  to  sei-ve  all  Canadian  citi- 
zens between  three  oceans:  Atlantic. 
Pacific,  and  Arctic. 


My  testimony  to  the  Canadian  fore- 
sight can  be  made  only  by  a  comparison 
to  what  we  Americans  are  not  doing  in 
the  same  area. 

Canada  is  not  the  only  country  with 
difficult  terrain.  Canada  is  not  the  only 
country  with  remote  communjties  lying 
hundreds  of  miles  apart.  Canada  is  not 
the  only  country  whose  citizens,  because 
of  geographic  circumstances,  are  educa- 
tionally, culturally,  and  medically  de- 
prived. 

No,  Canada  is  not  the  only  country. 
The  United  States  has  as  many  liabili- 
ties. This  disenfranchisement  exists  in 
my  own  State  of  Alaska  more  than 
others;  but  it  also  exists  in  most  of  the 
rural  areas  of  our  Nation. 

Our  Nation,  the  United  States  of 
America,  has  made  available  the  rockets, 
the  miniaturization  of  electronics,  the 
remarkable  reliability  of  manmade 
tools  in  outer  space.  It  is  our  Nation 
that  established  by  law  a  corporation, 
Comsat,  to  provide  space  communica- 
tions to  those  in  the  world  who  would 
join  us  in  this  enterprise.  The  United 
States  provided  the  means,  the  tools,  the 
material  resources.  The  American  tax- 
payer, directly  and  indirectly,  has  con- 
tributed millions  of  dollars  to  communi- 
cations technology. 

Our  investment  in  this  technology  has 
not  as  yet  brought  the  proper  return. 
We  have  yet  to  enjoy  the  full  benefits  of 
a  technology  we  have  already  paid  for. 
We  have  yet  to  experience  the  full  bene- 
fit of  a  domestic  satellite  system  and 
the  cost  savings  that  can  be  enjoyed  by 
all  our  citizens. 

One  can  only  reflect  on  when  these 
benefits  will  become  broadly  available 
to  our  citizens.  We  can  only  hope  that 
some  day  soon  the  biomedical  commu- 
nications from  the  Lister  Hill  National 
Center  will  be  made  to  all  our  doctors 
on  all  the  islands  of  Hawaii,  throughout 
the  State  of  Alaska,  and  in  the  most 
northern  reaches  of  Maine,  Wisconsin, 
Montana,  Idaho,  and  other  States. 

The  American  public  in  general,  and 
Alaskans  specifically,  have  long  endured 
Inadequate  service,  inadequate  when 
compared  to  that  which  advanced  tech- 
nology could  readily  make  available. 

How  many  more  Alaskans  and  Ameri- 
cans must  die  before  rural  doctors  have 
equal  access  to  banks  of  modem  diag- 
nostic and  therapeutic  information? 

How  much  longer  must  Alaskans  be 
the  only  Americans  not  to  watch  by  live 
transmission  the  space  exploits  for  which 
they,  too,  have  contributed  their  tax 
dollars? 

How  much  longer  must  Alaskan  chil- 
dren be  the  only  American  schoolchil- 
dren who  cannot  be  afforded  the  experi- 
ence of  educational  television  program- 
ming. 

How  much  longer  must  Alaskan  busi- 
ness and  other  rural  businesses  through- 
out the  Nation  be  subjected  to  imfair 
competition  in  the  form  of  punitive,  ex- 
orbitant telephone  rates? 

Let  us  hope  that  this  Congress  will 
reexamine  those  laws  which  today  frag- 
mentize responsibilities  and  permit  not 
only  the  Alaskan  public  but  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  go  without  the  fruits  of  its  ' 
own  labor. 
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Mr.  President.  I  am  most  encouraged 
by  two  developments  in  recent  days  that 
aeem  to  indicate  an  awakening  to  both 
the  Alaskan  problem  and  the  opportuni- 
ties offered  for  satellite  communications 
in  our  Nation. 

First,  in  response  to  my  inquiry,  the 
Chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
Intelsat  conference,  the  Honorable  Wil- 
liam W.  Scranton.  has  advised  me  that 
the  United  States  would  not  object  to 
Alaska's  sharing  in  the  benefits  of  the 
Canadiim  satellite,  assuming  of  course 
that  the  Canadians  might  have  an  inter- 
est in  permitting  Alaska  to  share  in  its 
program. 

I  believe  that  this  represents  the  new 
administration's  first  policy  statement 
on  the  subject  of  international  use  of 
regional  satellites. 

Ambassador  Scranton  says  in  his  let- 
ter: 

W«  are  aaklng  that  member  countries  be 
free  to  eatabllab  ntellltes  ouUlde  the  Intel- 
sat system  to  carry  domestic  traffic,  with  no 
quattflcattoiis  except  technical  coordination 
wltlr  IntAlaat.  Under  this  concept  of  the 
definitive  arrangements,  there  would  be  no 
obstacle  to  transmission  of  domestic  traf- 
fic between  Alaska  and  the  rest  of  the  United 
States  via  the  Canadian  satellite  assuming 
this  was  arranged  with  the  approval  of  the 
authorities  of  both  countrlea. 

I  stand  here  to  praise  this  new  depar- 
ture by  the  present  administration.  I 
think  it  is  more  realistic  and  offers  a 
greater  diversity  of  opportunity  in  sat- 
ellite communications. 

In  view  of  this  new  policy,  and  on 
behalf  of  my  constituency.  I  hope  in  the 
next  few  weeks  to  formalize  a  request 
to  the  Canadian  Oovemment — and  my 
own  State  government — a  request  and  a 
hope  that  the  Canadian  Government  will 
entertain  the  possibility  of  letting  its  sat- 
ellite serve  the  needs  of  my  great  State 
imder  some  contractual  arrangement. 

Such  an  arrangement  would  not  only 
bring  Alaskan  communications  into  the 
20th  century,  but,  such  an  arrangement 
would  also  serve  to  bind  more  closely 
our  mutual  constituencies  into  a  new 
North  American  experience. 

The  benefit  to  Alaska  of  such  an  ar- 
rangement would  be  remarkable.  The 
impact  would  be  similar  to  the  one  in 
Canada. 

Satellite  communication  could  have 
an  impact  on  rural  Alaska,  such  as  the 
Canadians  expect  their  satellite  to  have 
in  rural  Canada,  to  the  degree  that  we 
oould  leap  into  a  new  generation  in  terms 
of  the  education  and  accumulation  of 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  Eskimos,  Aleut, 
and  Indian  people  who  live  in  remote 
Alaskan  villages — and  who.  for  that  re- 
moteness, pay  huge  and  unnecessary 
penalties. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  would  em- 
bellish the  lives  of  all  Alaskans,  not  only 
rural  Alaskans  but  also  urban  Alaskans. 

The  second  development  that  gives 
Alaskans  encouragement  is  a  proposal 
by  the  American  Broadcasting  Co.  to  pro- 
vide direct  television  communications 
with  Alaska  through  the  use  of  the  Ap- 
plications Technology  Satellite — ATS  1. 

At  a  meeting  last  Friday,  called  by 
NASA,  ABC  proposed  that  a  portable 
station  be  moved  to  Alaska  to  provide 
Alaskans  with  their  first  direct  TV  link. 


I  commend  ABC  for  this  proposal  and 
feel  confident  that  it  will  receive  serious 
attention  by  NASA. 

We  laave  an  wen  more  urgent  need, 
however,  that  meshes  well  with  what 
ABC  has  proposed.  On  July  16,  this  Na- 
tion plans  to  send  three  men  to  the 
moon  on  one  of  the  most  important  ad- 
ventures in  the  history  of  man.  That 
event  will  be  witnessed  by  most  Ameri- 
cans and  almost  everywhere  else  in  the 
world.  Almost  everywhere  in  the  world, 
except  Alaska. 

In  1968.  our  Nation  arranged  to  have 
the  Olympic  games  seen  in  Japan,  the 
Pope's  visit  to  Bogota  seen  in  Europe, 
and  the  World  Series  seen  in  Puerto 
Rico — all  by  portable  ground  station  de- 
ployment and  use  of  the  ATS  satellites. 

It  would  certainly  be  a  fitting  use  of 
this  capability  if  our  Nation  were  to  ar- 
range for  Alaskans  to  see  an  event  that 
for  significance  and  drama  will  never  oc- 
cur again:  man's  first  landing  on  a  celes- 
tial body  other  than  the  earth. 

I  have  asked  NASA  to  undertake  such 
a  project.  I  have  contacted  owners  and 
operators  of  groimd  stations  to  determine 
availability.  I  have  contacted  the  U.S. 
Navy  to  see  whether  some  arrangement 
can  be  made  with  shipboard  reception 
equipment.  I  plan  to  co  everything  I  pos- 
sibly can  in  the  weeks  ahead  to  bring 
Alaskans  the  opportunity  of  seeing  di- 
rectly, as  other  Americans  will,  man's 
first  landing  on  the  moon. 

This  is  an  immediate  need.  However, 
our  long-range  requirement  is  similar  to 
the  one  the  Canadians  acted  upon  this 
week.  Their  action  will  be  a  major  land- 
mark in  world  commimications. 

Our  Canadian  neighbors  have  taken  a 
major  step  forward.  I  congratulate  them 
and  wish  them  well.  I  am  pleased  and 
honored  that  our  President  has  no  ob- 
jection to  Canada's  use  of  our  rockets  to 
launch  their  satellite. 

However.  Mr.  President.  I  would  hope 
that  oiir  Oovemment  would  aggres- 
sively— and  I  mean  aggressively — and  In 
haste  tender  the  availability  of  this 
rocket  as  soon  as  poasible  in  order  to  im- 
plement what  I  think  is  a  great  program 
on  the  part  of  Canada.  I  hope  that 
Alaska  will  have  an  opportunity  to  have 
access  to  that  satellite. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rxcord  my 
letter  to  Dr.  Paine,  of  NASA;  the  corre- 
spondence I  have  had  with  Ambassador 
Scranton,  and  the  proposal  of  the  Amer- 
ican Broadcasting  Co. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Junk  13.  1069. 
Dr.  7*HOMAs  O.  Paink, 

Administrator,     National     Aeronautics    and 
Space  Administration,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dkak  M>.  PAim:  Could  you  please  exam- 
ine the  posslblUty  of  NASA  performing  a 
unique  public  service  for  Alaska,  one  which 
would  have  more  Impact  on  the  people  of 
.  my  state  than  anything  that  has  yet  oc- 
curred in  the  field  of  Alaska  communications. 

When  the  nK>on  landing  takes  place  In 
July  the  people  of  Alaska,  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, will  be  the  only  Americans  un- 
able to  witness  the  event  via  television  as  it 
occurs.  I  would  Imagine  that  citizens  of  other 
countrlea  will  also  be  able  to  see  the  moon 
landing. 

U  NASA  would  arrange  for  the  location  of 


four  nMbUe  ATS  telerlsloa  reception  sta- 
tions In  the  Anchorage,  Fairbanks.  Sitka  and 
Juneau  areas,  and  If  NASA  would  further  ar- 
range a  relay  to  these  stations  via  satellite, 
the  majority  of  the  people  of  my  state  could 
then  witness  at  first  hand  one  of  the  most 
historic  events  In  human  history. 

Please  be  assured  of  the  complete  coopera- 
tion and  support  of  my  office  and  of  all 
Alaskans  to  help  NASA  arrange  this  experi- 
ment. 

Sincerely, 

MIKE  Gravsl. 

Mat  26,  1969. 
Hon.  William  W.  Sckanton. 
Chairman  of  the  United  States  Delegation  to 
the  Intelsat  Conference,  Department  of 
State.  Washington,  D.C. 

DrAK  Ms.  CHAiaiCAN:  Permit  me  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  your  assignment  as  the 
President's  principal  American  representative 
to  the  vitally  Important  Intelsat  Conference. 

I  am  personally  very  Interested  In  efforts 
to  establish  a  definitive  agreement,  and  am 
most  anxious  that  the  final  agreement  be 
such  as  to  allow  the  State  of  Alaska  to  have 
access  to  all  communications  satellites  which 
can  be  exploited  for  cultural  and  educa- 
tional transmissions  as  well  as  for  commer- 
cial, subscriber  communications. 

The  broad  applications  for  long-distance 
communications  go  well  beyond  the  notions 
of  traditional  communications.  The  remote- 
ness of  some  Alaskan  area  precludes  a  rigid 
Intelsat  definition  of  satellite  exploitation  if 
this  rigldness  would  force  Alaskans  to  go 
without  modern  audio-visual  and  telephonic 
faclUtles. 

For  example,  should  the  Canadian  TELK 
SAT  system  provide  portions  of  Alaska  access 
to  modern  communications  faster  and  more 
economically  than  another  space  project, 
then  Alaska  should  be  able  to  opt  for  this 
access.  I  single  out  TELESAT  since,  for  the 
moment,  its  planned  coverage  o*  neighboring 
Yukon  and  British  Columbia  Is  the  only  cov- 
erage which  could,  with  appropriate  agree- 
ments, be  a  rapid  step  forward  for  Alaska  In 
modem  communications. 

At  the  moment  my  state  has  the  worst 
oommunlcations  system  under  the  Ameri- 
can flag.  While  I  can  understand  the  cir- 
cumstances that  developed  this  situation, 
I  do  not  think  it  Is  proper  to  sanction  any- 
thing leas  In  the  way  of  improvements  than 
technology  can  make   available. 

I    would   appreciate    the    benefit   of   your 
thinking  on  this  problem  and  the  opportu- 
nities   presented     by    recent    technological 
breakthroughs. 
Sincerely, 

Mncx  Okavkl. 

DxPAKTiuirr  OP  Statk, 
Washington,  D.C.  June  12.  J969. 
Hon.  Mike  OaAVEL, 
U.S.  Senate. 

DxAK  SSMATOB  0>AVXL:  Tou  ssksd  Ih  your 
letter  of  May  26  for  my  thoughts  on  com- 
munications with  Alaska  via  satellite. 

The  proposals  we  have  made  for  definitive 
arrangements  for  INTELSAT  would  not  in- 
terfere with  establishment  of  facilities  for 
satellite  transmission  to  Alaska.  We  are  ask- 
ing for  a  brocul  scope  of  authority  for  the 
INTELSAT  organization  so  that  it  could 
provide  such  satellite  telecommunication 
facilities  as  the  parties  to  the  agreement 
may  request,  so  there  would  be  no  obstacle 
if  at  some  later  date  something  specific  la 
wanted  from  INTELSAT. 

We  are  also  asking  that  member  countries 
be  free  to  establish  satellites  outside  the 
INTEUSAT  system  to  carry  domestic  traf- 
fic, with  no  qualifications  except  technical 
coordination  with  INTELSAT.  Under  this 
concept  of  the  definitive  arrangements,  there 
would  be  no  obstacle  to  transmlaalon  of  do- 
mestic traffic  between  Alaska  and  the  rest 
of  the  United  States  via  the  Canadian  sat- 
ellite, assuming  this  was  arranged  with  the 
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approval  of  tlie  authorities  of  both  countries. 
Our  propoaala  for  the  definitive  arrangements 
would  also  not  prohibit  aateUlte  systems  out- 
side INTKLBAT  carrying  International  traf- 
fic, such  as  traffic  between  Alaska  and  Can- 
ada, on  the  Canadian  satellite,  but  would  re- 
quire a  determination  by  the  INTELSAT 
Governing  Board  that  such  use  of  the  out- 
side system  would  not  be  economically  dam- 
aging to  INTEZiSAT. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  barrier  in  the  IN- 
TELSAT arrangements  to  use  of  the  INTEL- 
SAT system  by  Alaska  today,  and,  as  you 
are  no  doubt  aware,  ComSat  plans  and  the 
FCC  has  approved  an  earth  station,  to  be 
located  north  of  Anchorage  for  that  purpose, 
(ComSat's  release  of  June  4  announcing  the 
award  of  a  contract  for  construction  of  the 
station  said  It  Is  to  be  completed  In  the  late 
summer  of  1970.)  I  assume  this  wUl  be 
helpful,  though  It  of  course  does  not  solve 
the  problem  of  onward  transmission  to  re- 
mote areas. 

Sincerely, 

William  W.  Scxanton, 
Chairman,  U.S.  Delegation. 

INTELSAT  Conference. 


Ams«icam  Broadcastino  Co.,  Inc., 

Netp  York,  N.Y. 

Proposed  Satelute  Transmission  Test  to 
Anchorage,  Alaska 

In  lU  initial  satellite  filing  in  Septem- 
ber of  1966,  and  In  each  of  Its  subsequent 
submissions  In  Docket  1M95.  American 
Broadcasting  Company  has  urged  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  to  approve 
the  positioning  of  a  synchronous  satellite  to 
be  used  for  radio  and  television  program  dis- 
tribution purposes.  Like  NBC,  CBS.  and  the 
Ford  Foundation,  ABC  has  argued  that  a 
dedicated  television  distribution  system  has 
numerous  advantages  over  a  multipurpose 
system. 

To  demonstrate  that  a  satellite  system  for 
program  distribution  purposes  Is  entirely 
feasible  and  reliable  and  that  it  could  be 
placed  in  operation  almost  Immediately,  ABC 
herewith  proposes  that  ATS-1  be  utilized, 
under  NASA's  auspices,  for  a  period  of  three 
to  six  months  to  provide  Instantaneous  news 
and  pubUc  affairs  programming  to  the  three 
television  stations  In  Anchorage,  Alaska,  an 
area  entirely  dependent  at  present  on  de- 
layed telecasts  for  national  and  International 
news  developments.  To  that  end  ABC  would 
welcome  the  cooperation  and  participation 
of  the  other  television  networks,  commercial 
and  educational.  In  the  experimental  pro- 
gram here  envisaged. 

ABC's  technical  advisers  (Hughes  Aircraft 
Company)  are  confident  that  such  a  test 
program,  over  a  period  of  three  to  six  months, 
would  fully  demonstrate  the  feasibility  and 
reliability  of  sjrnchronous  satellites  for  pro- 
gram distribution  purposes — without  elab- 
orate and  costly  ground  receiving  terminals. 
In  addition  to  test  data  thus  obtainable 
from  the  experimental  transmissions  here 
proposed,  there  would  be  substantial  public 
interest  benefits  In  thereby  providing  direct 
reception  (news  and  public  affairs)  to  the 
people  of  Alaska,  an  area  wholly  dependent 
on  delayed  video  broadcasts  for  news  hap- 
penings elsewhere. 

The  technical  details  for  the  test  system, 
utilizing  ATS-1.  which  U  here  being  pro- 
posed for  NASA's  consideration.  Is  outlined 
In  essential  respects  in  the  engineering  state- 
ment attached  hereto.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  required  equipment  Is  now  In  use  at  the 
Island  of  Barbados  and  that  it  can  be  moved 
to  Alaska  and  be  ready  for  operation  by  Sep- 
tember 1969.  To  meet  the  September  date, 
a  go-ahead  Is  needed  by  about  July  1. 

The  costs  for  the  experimental  program 
would  be  between  $125,000  and  $250,000  for 
the  three  to  six  months  period.  If  the  neces- 
sary auUiorlzatlons  are  obtained.  ABC  pro- 
poses to  share  these  costs  with  other  net- 
works who  daslre  to  participate. 


ARMS  LIMITATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  listened  to  what  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy) 
said  today  about  a  speech  which  Repre- 
sentative John  B.  Anderson,  chairman 
of  the  Republican  Conference  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  is  giving  today 
on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

As  I  read  the  press  release,  it  indi- 
cates that  Representative  Anderson, 
who  is  also  a  member  of  the  Joint  Atomic 
Energy  Committee,  said  that  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
stand  at  a  very  critical  juncture  in  the 
arms  race,  "one  from  which  there  may  be 
no  return,"  and  urges  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration to  move  immediately  to  the 
negotiating  table  with  the  Russians  to 
discuss  strategic  arms  limitations. 

Mr.  President,  Representative  Ander- 
son states  in  his  news  release: 

I  would  hope  that  this  administration 
would  exhibit  a  sense  of  urgency  regarding 
these  talks  and  weigh  the  consequences  of 
the  delay. 

Later  on  he  indicates  that  while  our 
defensive  posture  remains  strong  and  is 
the  best  deterrent  to  war,  It  does  not 
logically  follow  that  the  larger  our  nu- 
clear arsenal  the  more  secure  the  peace. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Representative  from  Illinois  for 
the  leadership  he  is  showing  in  urging 
that  arms  limitations  or  an  arms  freeze 
be  the  subject  of  prompt  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  my  belief  that  if  something  is  not 
done  along  this  line,  and  if  the  delay  is 
too  long,  the  end  result  will  be  contrary 
to  what  the  administration  has  stated 
time  and  time  again  that  it  wishes  to 
achieve.  If  we  start  a  new  strategic  arms 
race,  linking  the  ABM  with  the  MIRV 
and  other  systems  which  will  be  de- 
veloped, the  Soviet  Union  will  not  stand 
by  but  will  react  and  both  nations  will  be 
carried  along  by  the  momentum  to  their 
common  detriment. 

When  the  Soviet  Union  reacts,  we  will 
react;  and  the  end  result  will  be  not 
the  spending  of  between  $10  billion 
and  $20  billion,  as  the  initial  sum  cover- 
ing 12  sites,  but  tens  and  tens  of  billions 
of  dollars  on  both  sides.  In  the  end,  we 
will  be  just  where  we  are  now.  In  the 
meantime,  our  cities  may  well  bum  from 
neglect;  our  people  will  become  more 
discontented  and  concerned;  our  young- 
er citizens  more  restless.  We  will  have 
bought  something  which  will  not  have 
amounted  to  a  great  deal,  while  at  the 
same  time  we  will  have  contributed  to 
political  Instability  at  home. 

I  have  said  several  times  that  what  we 
need  is  not  one  priority  over  another 
but  a  sense  of  balance  between  domestic 
and  international  defense  needs.  Al- 
though we  may  have  the  most  expensive 
offensive  and  defensive  weapons  systems, 
if  we  do  not  have  stability  at  home,  we 
will  not  have  much  of  anything.  What 
we  need  is  not  so  much  a  list  of  priorities, 
but  a  recognition  that  these  arms  prob- 
lems will  not  go  away,  but  must  be  faced 
up  to  in  negotiations.  As  far  as  now 
being  the  time  is  concerned,  in  my  opin- 
ion the  time  is  long  overdue. 

Secretary  of  State  Rogers,  In  his  press 


conference  several  months  ago,  said 
negotiations  would  get  underway  In  late 
spring — late  spring  Is  almost  gone — or 
early  summer — and  early  summer  is 
almost  upon  us.  The  latest  I  have  read 
Is  that  there  may  be  a  conference  in 
early  fall,  perhaps  before  that,  but 
nothing  definite  has  been  indicated. 

If  we  want  to  break  the  mad  momen- 
tum which  may  develop  if  we  start 
building  an  ABM  system — which  is  un- 
proven,  untried,  and  whose  cost  is  not 
known — we  must  make  the  effort.  If  we 
do  not  we  will  only  be  opening  a  box  of 
ills  which  will  plague  us  many,  many 
months  from  now,  and  we  will  give  much 
less  in  the  way  of  hope  to  our  citizens, 
both  young  and  old. 

I  am  delighted  that  an  outstanding 
Republican  in  the  Senate,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cooper),  has  taken  the  lead 
in  this  matter  in  this  body,  just  as  an- 
other Republican,  Representative  John 
B.  Anderson,  of  Illinois,  has  taken  it  in 
the  other  body.  I  wish  them  both  well.  I 
want  to  assure  them  of  my  full  support 
in  achieving  their  objective. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  would  like  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  words  of  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Today  we  face  an  obvious  credit 
crunch  in  the  United  States,  and  pos- 
sibly also  a  currency  cnmch  in  Europe. 
If  we  are  going  to  continue  the  arms 
race  at  a  scale  of  $80  billion  a  year,  and 
add  to  that  that  we  need  billions  more 
for  new  weapons  systems.  I  think  it  clear 
that  in  the  not  too  distant  future  we 
could  have  a  financial  crisis  in  the  United 
States. 

The  way  to  stop  these  gigantic  ex- 
penditures is  through  arms  control 
agreement,  more  than  any  other  pos- 
sible method. 

I  hope  that  all  Americans  will  take 
note  of  the  measured,  quiet  way  this 
matter  has  been  presented  to  the  Sen- 
ate today  by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 


ADMIRAL  RICKOVER  WARNS  SO- 
VIET TRIES  TO  NEUTRALIZE  PO- 
LARIS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  should  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  an  important  exchange 
of  letters  between  Senator  Henry  M. 
Jackson  and  Vice  Adm.  H.  G.  Rickover 
on  the  future  effectiveness  of  our  Polaris 
forces. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  Admiral  Rick- 
over is  a  distinguished,  creative  contribu- 
tor to  our  national  safety  and  freedom. 

In  his  reply  to  Senator  Jackson's  in- 
quiry. Admiral  Rickover  has  given  us  a 
timely  warning  of  the  possible  vulner- 
abilities of  our  Polaris  submarines  in  the 
mid-1970's  time  period. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ex- 
change of  letters  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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U.S.  Senate. 
CoMMims  ON  Aimed  Sebvices. 

Washington.  DC.  June  5.  1969. 
Vice  Admiral  H.  O.  RiCKOvn, 
Naval  Ships  Command, 
Department  of  the  Navy. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dka*  AoMnuL  Rickovee:  I  have  read  your 
April  35,  1969  letter  to  Senator  Pastore  with 
great  Interest.  Aa  usual,  you  have  reduced  a 
complicated  Issue  to  a  few  basic  questions. 

There  is  one  subject  vital  to  this  Issue  In 
which  I  know  the  American  people  will 
respect  your  Judgment— nuclear  submarines, 
and  In  particular,  our  POLARIS  submarines. 

I  would  appreciate  your  assessment  of  the 
effectiveness  of  our  POLARIS  forces  after 
1973  In  light  of  the  remarkable  advances 
recently  made  by  the  Soviet  Union  In  their 
submarine  and  anti-submarine  capability. 
I  am  particularly  interested  In  your  views 
concerning  the  ability  of  our  deployed 
POLARIS  submarines  to  survive  a  planned 
attack  by  Soviet  anti-submarine  forces  in  the 
mid -70 's   time    frame. 

I  would  hope  your  response  can  be  written 
In  such  a  way  that  the  American  people  can 
have  thf.. benefit  of  your  views. 

_        ^Qcerely  yours. 

Henry  M.  Jackson. 

US.  Senate. 

U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
Washington.  D.C.  June  12.  1969. 
Hon.  Henry  M.  Jackson. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Jackson:  This  is  In  response 
to  your  letter  of  June  5.  1969,  asking  for  my 
views  concerning  the  ability  of  our  POLARIS 
submarines  to  survl%-e  a  planned  attack  by 
Soviet  antisubmarine  forces  In  the  mld- 
1970's  time  frame. 

Let  me  first  say  that  based  on  the  best 
evidence  available.  I  believe  that  today  our 
POLARIS  submarines  are  safe  from  a  mas- 
sive, neutralizing  blow.  Further,  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  valid  information  Indicating 
that  the  Soviets  possess  a  means  to  track 
and  destroy  our  POLARIS  submarines  while 
they  are  on  station.  However,  there  Is  no 
assurance  that  this  situation  will  prevail  for 
long. 

There  Is.  In  fact,  evidence  that  the  Soviets 
are  actively  engaged  in  a  determined  effort 
to  acquire  the  capability  to  neutralize  or 
destroy  our  POLARIS  force.  They  have  de- 
veloped and  they  continue  to  develop  faster 
and  quieter  submarines.  They  are  experi- 
menting in  all  phases  of  submarine  and 
antisubmarine  warfare — we  are  not.  In  fact, 
during  the  past  year  alone  they  have  de- 
veloped several  new  types  of  nuclear  sub- 
marines: we  have  developed  only  one  new 
type  In  ten  years.  It  Is  clear  that  a  major 
objective  of  their  naval  programs  is  to  in- 
validate our  own  POLARIS  system. 

Given  the  recent  Soviet  progress  in  under- 
sea warfare  and  the  sheer  magnitude  of  their 
nuclear  submarine  program,  the  conclusion 
is  inevitable  that,  unless  we  are  willing  to 
match  their  effort,  they  will  surpass  us  in 
this   field   during    the    1970's. 

Of  course.  In  the  present  era  of  rapid  tech- 
nological change  accurate  prediction  of 
future  military  developments  Is  dlfllcult,  If 
not  Impossible,  even  for  such  a  relatively 
short  period  as  five  to  ten  years.  It  Is  equally 
dliflcult  to  predict  the  outcome  of  future 
military  engagements,  since  these  are  de- 
pendent on  successful  exploitation  of  the 
latest  technological  advancements.  All  we 
can  do  Is  learn  what  we  can  of  the  progress 
being  made  by  other  nations  In  the  areas  re- 
lated to  submarine  and  antisubmarine  war- 
fare and  then  to  comptu'e  this  with  our  own 
progress. 

The  Soviets  now  have  by  far  the  largest 
submarine  force  In  the  world — about  375 
submarines,  all  built  since  World  War  II.  We 
have  143.  Including  61  dlesel  submarines  most 


of  which  are  of  World  War  II  vintage.  Thus, 
they  have  a  net  advantage  of  about  330  sub- 
marines. It  Is  estimated  that  by  the  end  of 
1970  they  will  have  a  numerical  lead  even 
in  nuclear  submarines. 

In  the  single  year  1968.  the  Soviets  put  to 
sea  a  new  type  ballistic  missile  nuclear- 
powered  submarine  as  well  as  several  new 
types  of  nuclear  attack  submarines — a  feat 
far  exceeding  anything  we  have  ever  done.  It 
Is  estimated  that  by  1974  they  will  haye 
added  about  70  nuclear-powered  submarines 
to  their  fleet,  whereas  we  will  add  but  26 — 
thus  further  Increasing  their  numerical  su- 
periority. As  for  ballistic  missile  submarines, 
the  Soviets  have  undertaken  a  vigorous 
building  program  to  equal  or  surpass  our 
POLARIS  fleet  of  41  At  least  seven  of  their 
new  POLARIS-type  submarines  have  been 
completed,  and  they  now  have  the  capability 
of  turning  out  one  a  month.  We  have  no 
POLARIS  submarines  under  construction  or 
planned.  We  must  assume  that  by  the  1973- 
1974  time  period  they  will  be  up  to  us. 

To  achieve  this,  the  Soviets  have  greatly 
expanded  and  modernized  their  submarine 
building  and  repair  facilities.  Just  one  of 
their  numerous  submarine  building  yards 
has  several  times  the  area  and  facilities  of 
all  U.S.  submarine  yards  combined.  They  use 
modern  assembly  line  techniques  under  cov- 
ered ways,  permitting  large-scale  production, 
regardless  of  weather  conditions. 

The  progress  made  by  the  Soviets  over  the 
past  few  years  In  nuclear  submarine  design, 
construction,  and  operation  could  only  have 
been  accomplished  through  the  efforts  of  a 
large  group  of  highly  competent  technical 
personnel.  We  must  assume  the  talents  and 
efforts  of  this  group  will  continue  to  provide 
the  Soviets  with  additional  advanees  In  nu- 
clear submarines. 

The  superiority  of  a  given  weapon  system 
Is  never  static.  The  history  of  warfare  Is  an 
ever-changing  contest  between  weapon  and 
counterweapon.  Whenever  man  Invents  a 
new  weapon,  two  things  happen  Immediately. 
First,  his  potential  adversaries  start  to  de- 
velop a  counterweapon.  Second,  Improve- 
ments are  made  In  the  original  weapon  to 
make  It  even  more  effective.  This  was  the 
case  with  the  bow  and  arrow,  gunpowder, 
battleships,  airplanes,  rockets,  etc. 

The  battleship  is  a  good  example.  In  1907 
when  the  British  DREADNOUGHT,  the 
world's  first  modern  battleship  put  to  sea  it 
was  hailed  as  "invincible."  It  had  armor 
plate  thick  enovigh  to  stop  any  naval  shell 
then  In  existence.  Soon  afterward  other 
countries  built  their  own  battleships  with 
large  guns  and  heavy  armor.  The  British 
then  developed  the  destroyer  to  protect  the 
battleship  by  firing  torpedoes  against  oppos- 
ing battleships.  The  other  side,  of  course, 
soon  had  Its  own  destroyers.  TTie  battleship 
then  was  given  the  capability  of  carrying  air- 
planes to  Increase  Its  range  of  visibility;  this 
added  the  new  element  of  air  power  to  the 
battleship. 

Although  It  became  evident  during  World 
War  I  to  farseelng  otllcers  like  General  Billy 
Mitchell  that  aireraft  constituted  a  new  and 
formidable  weapon  against  the  battleship, 
It  nevertheless  took  a  long  time  for  those  who 
had  faith  In  the  battleship  to  accept  this  and 
prepare  against  the  danger.  Even  as  In  1907 
It  was  impossible  to  predict  how  long  the 
battleship  would  remain  "Invincible,"  so  is 
it  today  impos.sible  to  predict  how  long  the 
POLARIS  submarine  will  remain  Invulner- 
able. 

As  In  ihe  case  of  the  battleship,  the  com- 
petition between  the  submarine  and  its  foes 
has  seesawed  since  the  former  proved  Its 
worth  in  World  War  I.  As  advances  have  been 
made  in  submarine  design  since  World  War 
I,  progress  has  also  been  made  In  developing 
antisubmarine  warfare. 

Submarines  have  the  protection  of  the 
ocean  depths.  When  submerged  they  cannot 
be  seen  by  the  human  eye  or  by  radar.  The 


only  way  we  know  at  present  to  detect  a  sub- 
merged submarine  Is  by  the  sound  It  makes. 
For  years,  groups  of  scientists  and  engineers 
have  tried  to  make  submarines  quieter,  while 
other  groups  have  worked  Just  as  hard  to  de- 
velop more  sensitive  listening  devices.  This 
technological  battle  continues. 

With  the  advent  of  nuclear  propulsion,  the 
submarine  has  been  able  to  operate  sub- 
merged at  high  speeds  for  long  periods  of 
time:  this  gave  the  nuclear  submarine  the 
edge.  However,  great  strides  are  being  made 
in  the  mobility  of  antisubmarine  forces  and 
in  their  capability  to  detect  and  destroy  sub- 
marines. In  fact,  the  nuclear  attack  subma- 
rine Itself  Is  now  being  used  as  an  antisub- 
marine weapon. 

We  do  not  know,  of  course,  how  these  de- 
velopments will  work  under  actual  war  con- 
ditions: nor  do  we  know  how  effective  our 
POLARIS  submarines  would  be  In  an  en- 
counter with  an  enemy  antisubmarine  force 
— be  It  air,  surface,  or  sutieurface — or  how  ef- 
fective our  own  antisubmarine  forces  would 
be  against  the  latest  Soviet  nuclear  subma- 
rines. 

The  answer  to  your  question  concerning  the 
survivability  of  our  POLARIS  submarines  in 
the  mld-1970's  depends  on  whether  we  can 
regain  the  advantage  we  had  in  the  past.  Will 
our  progress  In  undersea  warfare  during  the 
1970s  match  that  of  the  Soviet  Union?  Can 
we  assume  that  our  POLARIS  system  will  be 
the  first  weapon  In  history  to  remain  In- 
vulnerable? The  developments  I  have  cited 
should  caution  us  against  making  such  an 
assumption. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  April  35,  1969.  let- 
ter to  Senator  Pastore  (Page  S4236  of  the 
Congressional  Record,  April  29.  1969).  the 
Soviet  Union  is  embarked  on  a  program 
which  reveals  a  singular  awareness  of  the  Im- 
portance of  sea  pKjwer  and  an  unmistakable 
resolve  to  become  the  most  powerful  mari- 
time force  in  the  world.  As  a  result  of  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis,  the  Soviet  leadership 
resolved  never  again  to  be  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion where  they  would  have  to  negotiate 
from  weakness — in  that  case  lack  of  strategic 
and  naval  superiority.  They  have  publicly 
avowed  their  goal  to  become  preeminent  In 
sea  power,  and  all  evidence  indicates  they 
are  proceeding  with  competent  speed.  This  Is 
especially  true  In  their  undersea  warfare 
forces  They  have  openly  stated  that  these 
are  to  be  the  major  arm  of  their  fleet. 

To  recapitulate:  I  believe  that  while  today 
our  POLARIS  fleet  Is  safe  from  a  planned  at- 
tack by  the  Soviets,  there  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence concerning  their  progress  In  this  field 
to  cause  doubt  by  the  mld-1970's.  We  must 
Increase  our  own  efforts  if  we  expect  our 
POLARIS  fleet  to  remain  the  deterrent  It  now 
is. 

Respectfully, 

H.  G.  RiCKOVER. 


REGARDING  COMPLETE  FINANCIAL 
DISCLOSURES 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
nowadays  we  read  almost  daily  of  some 
Member  of  Congress  reporting  his  finan- 
cial holdings  and  then  stating  he  will 
withhold  his  vote  on  any  legislation 
which  might  directly  or  indirectly  in- 
fluence the  value  of  stock  or  bonds  owned 
by  him.  Also.  I  understand  that  some 
legislative  proposal  has  been  introduced 
compelling  every  Member  of  the  Congress 
to  publicly  disclose  his  financial  status. 

Mr.  President,  for  12  years  prior  to  the 
time  I  was  elected  to  my  first  term  in  the 
Senate,  Senator  John  W.  Bricker,  of 
Ohio,  was  a  Member  of  this  body.  He  had, 
in  fact,  been  Republican  candidate  for 
Vice  President,  had  served  for  three 
terms  as  Governor  of  Ohio,  and  prior  to 
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that  M  attorney  general  of  my  State.  He 
had  never  been  defeated  for  any  public 
office  he  sougfat. 

In  196S I  was  nominated  at  the  Demo- 
cratic primary  aa  his  opponent.  I  learned 
that  he  had  organized  his  law  firm,  then 
Brlclcer.  Maitturger,  Barton,  and  Eckler, 
in  January  1947,  coincident  with  his  be- 
coming \JB.  Senator.  In  my  candidacy 
for  election  in  1958, 1  denounced  my  op- 
ponent in  speecbes  In  73  of  88  Ohio  coun- 
ties, charging  him  with  misrepresenting 
Ohio  and  with  a  direct  conflict  of  interest 
In  that  his  law  firm  represented  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  In  that  the 
most  important  legislative  enactment 
during  his  12  years  as  Senator  was  the 
creation  of  the  great  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way. Officials  of  his  client,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  along  with  other  railroad 
officials  throughout  the  Middle  West,  vio- 
lently opposed  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 
Every  Ohio  Member  of  both  branches  of 
the  Congress,  Republican  and  Democrat, 
except  Senator  Bricker  voted  in  favor  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  Senator  Brick- 
er expressed  violent  opposition  to  it  and 
voted  against  it. 

In  denouncing  him  for  this  and  for 
heading  a  law  firm  which  he  created  and 
established  and  which  was  one  of  the 
most  aflluent  law  firms  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  I  denounced  the  fact  that  he  had 
directed  his  salary  check  as  Senator  to 
be  mailed  to  his  Columbus  law  firm.  In 
my  campaign  I  promised  that  I  would 
withdraw  altogether  from  the  practice 
of  law  if  elected  and,  In  addition,  that  I 
would  publicly  disclose  my  financial 
holdings  so  that  Ohio  citizens  could  Judge 
for  themselves  whether  or  not  I  was  In- 
volved in  a  conflict  of  interest  and 
whether  I  would  ever  vote  for  personal 
and  selfish  reasons  rather  than  for  what 
I  believed  was  in  the  public  Interest. 

On  December  15,  1958, 1  closed  my  law 
office  and  dissolved  my  law  firm.  Since 
that  time  I  have  not  practiced  law  either 
directly  or  indirectly. 

Then  early  In  1959,  In  a  public  letter 
to  Hon.  Felton  M.  Johnston,  then  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  I  fully  disclosed 
my  financial  holdings  and  mailed  copies 
of  that  statement  to  Ohio  newspapers, 
radio,  and  television  stations. 

Mr.  President,  since  that  time,  I  have 
directly  after  the  convening  of  every 
session  of  the  Congress  early  in  January, 
mailed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  a 
complete  statement  of  my  financial 
holdings  and  also  a  certified  copy  of  my 
Income  tax  return  for  the  preceding  year. 
I  have  done  this  every  year.  I  did  It 
again  last  January. 

It  happens  I  am  the  very  first  Mem- 
ber of  either  branch  of  the  Congress  in 
the  history  of  the  Republic  to  fully  dis- 
close his  net  earnings  for  the  preceding 
year,  including,  of  course,  the  total 
amount  received  not  only  as  interest  on 
bonds  but  also  as  dividends  on  stocks, 
and  including  any  fees  received  for 
speeches  delivered  outside  of  my  State. 
Of  course,  I  do  not  accept  fees  for 
speeches  made  within  my  State. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  about  to  refuse 
to  vote  on  any  issue  before  Congress,  or 
to  vote  "preaent"  on  any  issue,  because 
I  have  disclosed  my  holdings,  and  the 
public  may  Judge  for  itself  whether  or 


not  I  am  motivated  by  any  financial 
interest. 

It  happens  that  my  financial  holdings 
include  a  number  of  thousands  of  shares 
of  stock  in  oil-producing  companies,  such 
as  Occidental  Petroleum  and  Phillips 
Petroleum,  and  over  the  years  I  have 
profited  by  holding  these  stocks.  But,  as 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  also  as  a  Senator,  I  have  on  every 
opportunity  that  has  been  afforded  me 
voted  either  to  reduce  the  27 '72 -percent 
depletion  allowance  for  oil  and  gas  pro- 
ducing companies,  or,  as  on  at  least  one 
occasion  as  a  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  to  eliminate  It  alto- 
gether. I  expect  to  so  vote  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  all  the  annual  letters  I 
mailed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
were  made  public  by  him  at  my  request. 
These  have  been  published  in  Ohio 
newspapers. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  now  read  the 
letter  I  mailed  in  March  1959  to  Hon. 
Felton  M.  Johnston,  then  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  most  recent  letter  I 
mailed  on  January  6, 1969,  to  Hon.  Fran- 
cis R.  Valeo,  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
wherein  I  made  a  complete  report  of  my 
income  for  1968  and  my  financial  hold- 
ings as  of  January  1969.  All  annual  let- 
ters I  have  sent  from  1959  to  last  Janu- 
ary are  on  file  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate. 

My  letter  of  March  26,  1959,  was  as 
follows: 

March  26,  1959. 
Hon.  Felton  M.  Johnston, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mk.  Johnston:  It  is  my  personal  be- 
lief that  I  should  file  with  you  a  statement 
disclosing  my  financlsJ  holdings. 

It  happens  that  I  own  some  stock  In  sugar 
companies,  and  I  now  learn  that  legislation 
relating  to  sugar  imports,  etc.,  will  be  con- 
sidered In  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  of 
which  I  am  a  member. 

Therefore,  I  have  concluded  to  sell  this 
stock  and  I  am  communicating  with  my 
broker.  This  will  cause  me  a  flnstnclal  loss, 
but  as  I  own  154  shares  In  one  sugar  com- 
pany and  100  In  another  sugar  company,  I 
shall  accept  this  loss  and  would  prefer  to  do 
so.  Presently  I  have  not  formed  final  Judg- 
ment as  to  my  vote  other  than  that  I  shall 
vote  according  to  my  conscience. 

I  am  filing  a  statement  which  you  may 
make  public,  should  you  so  desire.  In  order 
that  anyone  Interested  may  Judge  In  the  fu- 
ture whether  there  Is  any  conflict  of  Interest 
infiuenclng  my  action  and  votes  as  United 
States  Senator. 

You  may  depend  upon  it,  I  will  never  cast 
a  selfish  vote.  I  will  continue  to  work  and 
vote  In  the  public  Interest,  in  accord  with  my 
best  Judgment. 

Another  reason  I  think  I  should  disclose 
these  holdings  Is  that  I  am  receiving  form 
letters  and  circulars  urging  me  to  vote  to 
retain  the  present  27<4  %  depletion  allow- 
ance for  oil  and  gas  corporations. 

The  facts  are,  that  as  a  member  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  I  voted  to  reduce  this  de- 
pletion allowance  from  271/2 %  to  15%.  I  have 
not  changed  my  views.  Should  there  be  a 
vote  on  this  issue  In  the  Senate,  I  would 
vote  against  retaining  this  27</2%  depletion 
allowance. 

The  fact  that  from  time  to  time  I,  like 
other  corporate  stock  holders,  receive  form 
letters,  or  circulars,  along  with  the  dividend 
checks,  tuglng  me  to  write  my  Congressman, 
expressing  views  coinciding  with  the  views  of 


the  corporation  ofllclaU,  U  an  additional  rea- 
son causing  me  to  feel  I  sbould  make  a  finan- 
cial dlBclOBure. 

A  subetantlal  portion  of  stock  I  own  was 
purchased  by  me  before  I  went  overseas  In 
World  War  II. 

Although  this  may  embarrass  members  of 
my  family  and  me,  I  report  as  follows : 

In  addition  to  some  VS.  Government 
bonds,  I  also  own  some  real  estate  In  Cuya- 
hoga County  and  some  acreage  In  California 
and  Mississippi,  on  which  there  is  an  oil 
lease.  I  own  the  following  shares  of  stock:  997 
Monsanto  Chemical,  1465  Plymouth  Oil,  450 
Radio  Corporation  of  America,  700  Mission 
Development,  466  Ashland  Oil  and  Refining. 
600  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  304  Socony  Mobil,  300 
Phillips  Petroleum,  100  General  Plreproof- 
Ing,  200  Atlantic  Refining,  180  Mission  Cor- 
poration, 100  Sinclair  Oil,  310  Getty  Oil,  154 
South  Porto  Rico  Sugar,  130  Pure  Oil,  100 
Cuban  American  Sugar,  309  Robblns  & 
Myers,  100  United  Fruit,  100  Monterey  Oil, 
200  British  Petroleum,  100  Equity  Oil  Com- 
pany, and  a  few  shares^  of  bank  and  other 
stocks,  preferred  and  coinmon. 

May  I  add  that  directly  after  I  was  ap- 
pointed to  membership  on  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences,  I  sold 
all  shares  of  Pan  American  World  Airlines  I 
had  owned,  and  in  Jantiary,  I  cancelled  an 
order  to  purchase  shares  In  another  air  line 
stock. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Stephen  M.  Young. 

My  letter  to  Mr.  Valeo,  written  January 
6  of  this  year,  reads  as  follows: 
U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Pitbuc  Works. 

January  6,  1969. 
Hon.  Fkancis  R.  Valeo, 
Secretary    of    the    Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secrctart:  Early  in  1959  directly 
following  taking  the  oath  of  office  as  U.S. 
Senator  and  to  keep  a  campaign  pledge  made 
In  denouncing  Senator  Bricker  for  conflict  of 
Interest  In  remaining  as  head  of  his  law  firm 
representing  the  Pennslyvanla  Railroad  Com- 
pany and  other  railroad  corporations  and 
then  voting  as  Senator  against  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway,  I  fulfilled  my  pledge  to  com- 
pletely withdraw  from  the  practice  of  law  and 
to  disclose  my  financial  holdings  and  status. 

In  filing  with  your  office  a  complete  state- 
ment of  my  financial  holdings  I  became  the 
very  first  member  of  either  branch  of  the 
United  States  Congress  to  make  full  and 
complete  disclosure  of  my  financial  status. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  Is  to  fully  dis- 
close my  income  for  the  entire  year  of  1968 
and  my  present  financial  status  Including  all 
of  my  assets  and  all  of  my  indebtedness. 
Therefore,  citizens  are  In  position  to  Judge 
accurately  whether  or  not  at  any  time  there 
was,  and  whether  there  Is,  any  conflict  of  In- 
terest and  whether  for  selfish  personal  ag- 
grandizement I  yielded  to  some  improper  de- 
mands and  voted  or  conducted  myself  as  a 
Senator  of  the  United  States  at  any  time 
other  than  for  the  best  interests  of  citizens 
I  represent  and  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  make  the  following  com- 
plete financial  disclosure.  This  is  true  and 
correct,  and  directly  after  the  Joint  income 
tax  return  I  shall  file  with  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  for  the  year  1968  has  been  pre- 
pared and  filed  I  shall  mall  you  a  copy  to  be 
attached  to  this  letter. 

During  the  year  1968  my  Income  was  as 
follows : 

Salary  as  U.S.  Senator $30,000.00 

Amount  received  from  Interest  on 
government  and  other  bonds 
and  dividends  on  stock  hold- 
ings In  excess  of  Interest  paid 
out  on  loans  with  stocks  and 
bonds    as    <x)llateral 12,016.12 

Total  Income  from  long  and  short 
term  capital   gains  on  stocks 
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mud   bon<l8  told   In  exceas  of 

long   and   short    term   capital 

losaea  Incurred  on  sale  of  stocks 

and   bonds 46.840.08 

Net  amount  recetred  aa  bonorarla 

lor  speeches  outside  Ohio 1,900.  00 

Total  net  income  for  1968 
before    making   required 

deductions    for    Federal  

and   state   taxes 89,376.80 

Tou  will  note  not  one  cent  was  received  by 
mc  for  legal  fees.  For  many  years  I  engaged 
In  the  practice  of  law  In  Ohio  and  tried  law 
suits  also  in  some  other  states.  My  law  prac- 
tice was  very  lucrative  and  satisfying  as  my 
financial  records  and  Income  tax  returns 
over  the  years  disclose. 

I  withdrew  from  my  law  firm  December  15, 
1958. 

In  addition  to  the  net  Income  received  In 
1968  I  report  financial  holdings  as  follows: 
Real  estate — Residence  In  Washington, 
D.C.  and  equity  In  dwelling  in  Florida,  real 
estate  In  Ohio  and  Mississippi.  Total  valua- 
tion—890,000. 

Life  Insurance — Substantial  amount  paid 
up  life  Insurance  Including  tlO.OOO  OI  World 
War  poUay — total  value  In  excess  of  (50.000. 

-PevaoMa  property — Including  paintings. 
Jewelry,  furniture  and  1969  OldsmobUe 
Cutlass — Estimated  value — $25,000. 

Bonds — Aa  of  January  1.  1969.  I  own  U.S. 
Government  bonds  and  bonds  of  W.  R.  Grace 
Jk  Co.,  Gulf  tc  Weatern  Industries.  Lemer 
Stores.  Radio  Corporation  of  America.  Ten- 
neoo.  Inc..  Lucky  Stores.  Inc.  and  Offshore 
Co.  with  a  total  value  of  approximately 
$120,000. 

Preferred  and  common  stocks  as  follows: 
100  Ashland  Oil  &  Refining  Co  :  200  Atlantic 
Rlchfleld:  100  Boston  Edison:  300  British  Pe- 
troleum; 200  Continental  Airlines;  400  Con- 
tinental Oil;  400  Delta  Airlines;  100  Federal 
Pacific  Electric  Co  ;  314  ITT  Consumer  Serv- 
ices; 300  Lamb  Communications:  4429  Lucky 
Storea;  17  Murphy  Oil  Corp.;  751  Monsanto 
Chemical;  300  Northern  Pacific  Rwy.;  202 
Occidental  Pettoleum;  100  Offshore  Co.;  1200 
Ohio  Radio  Inc  ;  500  Pacific  Petroleum  Ltd  ; 
1300  Phillips  Petroleum;  100  Radio  Corpora- 
tion of  America;  1550  Robbins  &  Myers;  300 
Safeway  Stores;  200  O  D.  Searle:  156  Sellon. 
Inc.;  100  Sinclair  Oil;  600  Stauffer  Chemical; 
600  Steel  Co.  of  Canada;  2100  Tenneco.  Inc.; 
100  Trans  World  Airlines;  200  Wlnn-Dlxle 
Storea. 

Regarding  stocks  and  bonds  I  own  In  oil 
producing  corporations  I  report  that  fre- 
quently In  letters  or  statements  accompany- 
ing dividends,  officials  of  oil  producing  com- 
panies suggest  "write  your  Congressman  and 
urge  that  he  vote  to  retain  the  present  27i,i  'i, 
depletion  allowance  for  oil  and  gas  producing 
corporations."  I  am  not  about  to  do  that. 
As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives  In  the 
81st  Congress.  I  voted  to  abolish  this  deple- 
tion allowance.  I  have  not  changed  my  views. 
As  Senator  I  have  repeatedly  voted  and 
spoken  against  this  depletion  allowance  and 
hope  to  have  an  opportunity  again  this  year 
to  vote  to  reduce  this  to  15'<  or  to  eliminate 
it  entirely.  As  my  views  on  this  subject  are  a 
matter  of  record,  there  Is  no  reason  I  should 
sell  oil  stock  I  own. 

Indebtedness — I  owe  no  man  or  any  corpo- 
ration any  unsecured  loan.  I  do  owe  current 
bills  to  Ohio  and  Washington  stores  in  a  sub- 
stantial amount,  some  representing  recent 
purchases.  Also,  to  Samuel  Ready  Boarding 
School.  Baltimore,  approximately  $1100  for 
balance  tuition  for  adopted  daughter. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  Union  Commerce 
Bank  of  Cleveland  approximately  $348,000. 
This  indebtedness  Is  secured  by  deposit  of 
collateral. 

The  foregoing  statement  Is  Just,  true  and 
correct  and  Includes  representing  all  the  as- 
sets and  llAbllltles  and  the  entire  financial 
status  of  Mrs.  Toung  and  me. 


Mr.  Secretary,  you.  of  coarse,  have  my  per- 
mission to  make  this  statement  public  If  you 
wish.  It  Is  my  intention  to  follow  my  custom 
of  reporting  it  In  the  Congressional  Record. 
Sincerely. 

Stxphin  M.  Touno. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  this  is  a  mat- 
ter for  every  Member  of  Congress  to  de- 
termine for  himself.  I  have  recently  read 
newspaper  accounts  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  make  such  action  mandatory.  I 
did  it  because  I  had  promised  the  people 
of  Ohio  that  I  would  do  so.  I  fulfilled  my 
promise  to  the  people. 

I  have  been  a  recipient  recently  of  en- 
closures with  dividend  checks  from  Oc- 
cidental Petroleum  and  some  other  com- 
panies urging  me  to  write  to  my  Con- 
gressman and  tell  him  that  we  must 
retain  this  27  "a  percent  depletion  allow- 
ance. I  take  pride  in  answering  most  cor- 
respondence, but  I  think  I  shall  not  an- 
swer those  letters. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


NO  PROGRESS  AT  MIDWAY 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  contrary 
to  President  Nixon's  rhetorical  state- 
ment that  he  and  President  Thieu 
"opened  wide  the  door  to  peace"  at  Mid- 
way, the  disheartening,  inadequate  re- 
sults of  that  meeting  appear  to  have  left 
the  door  barely  ajar. 

The  President  went  Into  the  confer- 
ence with  a  handful  of  aces  and  came 
out  with  deuces;  he  had  a  chance  to 
break  the  Paris  stalemate  by  putting 
Saigon's  leaders  on  notice  that  they 
might  have  to  share  power  in  an  interim 
government  composed  of  all  political 
elements  in  South  Vietnam;  instead  he 
apparently  bowed  to  Thieu's  own  vested 
interest  in  things  as  they  are. 

As  Joseph  Kraft  observes  in  an  article 
entitled  "Reaction  to  Midway  Raises 
Doubt  About  Nixon  Strategy, "  published 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Washington  Post, 
the  meeting's  outcome  "meant  absolute 
rejection  of  the  Vletcong  demand  for 
elections  run  by  a  provisional  coalition 
government." 

Because  the  Vietcong  regards  this  as 
a  bargaining  prerequisite,  the  results  of 
the  Midway  meeting  were  wholly  Inade- 
quate. The  National  Liberation  Front  in- 
dicated as  much  when  it  quickly  an- 
nounced the  formation  of  a  "provi- 
sional" government,  which  Mr.  Kraft 
correctly  interprets  as  a  pointed  slap 
at  President  Thieu  and  "a  step  back- 
ward' for  the  Paris  negotiations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Krafts  column  to  which  I  have  referred 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Reaction   to   MmwAT   Raises  Doubt   Abodt 

Nixon  Strategy 

(By  Joseph  Kraft) 

President  Nixon  came  home  from  the  Mid- 
way Islands  conference  with  a  blare  of  self- 
praise  for  having  "opened  wide  the  door  to 
peace."  Not  surprisingly,  the  other  side 
thereupon,  slammed  the  door  in  bis  face. 

That  Is  the  true  meaning  of  the  establish- 
ment by  the  Communists  of  a  Provisional 
Revolutionary  regime  for  South  Vietnam. 
And  it  raises  the  question  of  whether  the 
President  should  not  revise  the  Vietnam 
peace  strategy  he  has  so  far  been  following. 


So  far  the  strategy  has  been  to  play  a  big 
game  with  little  chips.  The  big  game  Is  a 
peace  settlement  arranged  through  negotia- 
tions between  the  Saigon  government  and 
the  National  Liberation  Front,  or  Vietcong, 
on  the  political  future  of  South  Vietnam. 
Mr.  Nixon  has  never  been  drawn  from  that 
objective  by  the  siren  songs  of  Saigon  about 
the  possibility  of  winning  a  military  victory. 
To  his  great  credit,  and  unlike  President 
Johnson,  he  has  always  concentrated  on 
moving  along  the  Paris  peace  talks. 

But  Mr.  Nixon,  like  Mr.  Johnson  before 
him,  has  been  willing  to  pay  only  the  small- 
est price  for  political  settlement.  And  the 
Midway  conference  provided  evidence  that 
the  President's  offer  was  small  to  the  point 
of  being  a  mere  tip  or  gratuity. 

As  political  bait  to  the  other  side.  Mr.  Nix- 
on offered  the  Vietcong  a  chance  for  legiti- 
mate participation  in  the  future  politics  of 
South  Vietnam.  But  the  means  of  entry  was 
to  be  through  free  elections  supervised  by 
some  vague  kind  of  commission.  That  meant 
the  election  would  almost  certainly  be  run 
by  the  present  Saigon  government  of  Presi- 
dent Thieu.  It  meant  absolute  rejection  of 
the  Vietcong  demand  for  elections  run  by  a 
provisional  coalition  government. 

As  military  bait,  the  President  offered 
eventual  withdrawal  of  American  troops 
from  South  Vietnam.  But  he  set  withdrawal 
in  motion  with  a  tiny  Installment — 25.000 
men.  He  geared  future  withdrawals  to  three 
conditions — including  a  reduction  of  vio- 
lence by  the  other  side — which  Hanoi  had 
previously  rejected.  And  he  absolutely  re- 
fused suggestions  for  a  withdrawal  plan  that 
would  lead  to  evacuation  of  all  American 
troops  In  a  relatively  short  period. 

As  predicted  in  many  quarters  Including 
this  space,  the  other  side  reacted  to  the 
offers  Just  about  as  negatively  as  possible. 
The  formation  of  the  Provisional  Revolu- 
tionary government  Is  a  direct  hit  at  Mr. 
Nixon's  partner  in  the  Midway  meeting — 
President  Thieu  of  South  Vietnam.  The  pro- 
visional government  In  effect  denies  the 
legitimacy  of  the  Saigon  governments.  Its 
formation  represents  a  major  effort  by  the 
other  side  to  weaken  and  Isolate  the  Thieu 
regime. 

While  that  effort  goes  forward,  the  other 
side  will  be  using  the  Paris  talks  less  as  a 
negotiation  center  than  as  a  forum  for 
propaganda  against  the  Saigon  government. 
That  Is  why  Tran  Buu  Klem.  who  used  to  be 
the  Front's  principal  Paris  negotiator,  goes 
home  for  reassignment,  leaving  the  Paris 
talks  to  Madame  Nguyen  Thl  Blnh.  a  purely 
mechanical  sayer  of  Communist  jargon.  And 
thus  the  formation  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment means  a  step  backward  for  the  Paris 
talks  Mr.  Nixon  has  been  trying  so  hard  to 
set  in  motion. 

That  dour  message  seems  to  be  reinforced 
by  military  action.  Not  only  has  the  other 
side  stepped  up  activities  since  Midway,  but 
enemy  troops  formerly  stationed  in  Cam- 
bodia have  been  moved  across  the  border 
into  South  Vietnam.  Hanoi  seems  to  be  say- 
ing in  the  most  unambiguous  way  possible 
that  the  President's  measly  offer  is  not  being 
met  by  reciprocal  troop  withdrawal. 

The  Immediate  upshot  of  all  this  will  prob- 
ably be  a  propaganda  gain  for  our  side.  It 
will  look  to  the  world  as  though  Mr.  Nixon 
held  out  the  hand  of  peace,  and  got  from  the 
other  side  the  wet  mitten  across  the  chops. 

In  these  circumstances,  there  will  be  strong 
temptation  for  the  President  to  stick  with 
the  policy  he  has  followed  up  to  date.  His 
advisers  will  tell  him  that  the  new  provi- 
sional government  is  a  bogus  affair  without 
much  appeal  In  South  Vietnam.  They  will  go 
through  the  usual  stuff  about  how  the  other 
side  is  at  the  end  of  Its  strength.  And  they 
will  say  that  U  he  hangs  In  there,  the  other 
side  win  see  the  folly  of  Its  present  ways,  and 
pick  up,  in  time,  the  thread  of  the  Parli 
talks. 
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The  trouble  with  that  approach  Is  that  In 
the  meantime  the  senseless  war  will  go  on, 
with  Americans  dying  by  the  hundreds.  To 
me,  anyhow.  It  makes  sense  for  the  President 
to  think  hard  about  proposals  for  an  Interim 
Saigon  government  and  a  more  rapid  Ameri- 
can withdrawal.  For  the  clear  lesson  of  what 
has  happened  Is  that  the  big  game  can  only 
be  played  with  big  chips. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated : 
Proposed  Lxcislation  To  Provide  for  Insured 

Operating    Loans,     HfCLtroiNC    Loans    to 

Low-Income  Farmers  and  Ranchers  and 

FOR  Other  Pttrposks 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961.  as  amended,  to  provide  for  insured 
operating  loans,  including  loans  to  low  In- 
come farmers  and  ranchers,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Report  or  Receipts  and  Disbcrsements  Per- 
taining TO  THE  Disposal  or  Surplus  Mili- 
tary Stn>PLiEs,  Equipment,  and  Materiel. 
AND  roR  Expenses  Involving  the  Produc- 
tion or  Lxtmber  and  Timber  Products 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
of  receipts  and  disbursements  pertaining  to 
the    disposal    of    surplus    military    supplies, 
equipment,  and  materiel,  and  for  expenses 
involving  the  production  of  lumber  and  tim- 
ber products  (With  an  accompanying  report) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Report  on  tRe  Kickapoo  Tribe  op  Oklahoma 
Case  Befoke  the  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Indian  Claims 
Commission,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  on 
final  Judgment  and  findings  of  fact  In  docket 
No.  318.   The  Kickapoo  Tribe  of  Oklahoma, 
Plaintiff,  v.   The   United  States  o/  America, 
Defendant   (with  accompanying  papers);   to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Proposed  Legislation  To  Provide  for  the  Ex- 
pansion Ai»D  Improvement  or  the  Nation's 
Airport  and  Airwat  System,  for  the  Im- 
position   of    Airport    and    Airway    User 
Charges,  and  for  Other  Purposes 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting  a  draft  of  propKised  legis- 
lation to  provide  for  the  expansion  and  im- 
provement o*  the  Nation's  airport  and  air- 
way system,  for  the  imptosltlon  of  airport  and 
airway  user  charges,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  accompanying  papers);    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Reports  or  the  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  study  of  the  indirect  cost 
of  federally  sponsored  research,  primarily 
by  educational  institutions  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  administration  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  work  experience  and 
training  project  in  Becker  and  Mahnomen 
Counties,  Minn.,  under  title  V  of  the  Ekx)- 
nomic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  improvements  in  the  man- 
agement of  Government  parking  facilities,  by 


the  General  Services  Administration  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

Report  or  Proposed  Fiscal  Year  1970 
Awards — Water  Resources  Research  Act, 
Title  II 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  of  a  list  of  36  projects  selected  for 
funding  through  grants,  contracts,  and 
matching  or  other  arrangements  with  educa- 
tional Institutions,  private  foundations  or 
other  Institutions,  and  with  private  firms, 
under  title  II  of  the  Water  Research  Act. 
fiscal  year  1970  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Proposed  Legislation  To  Extend  the  Com- 
pulsory Patent  Licensing  Authority 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  to  extend  the  compul- 
sory patent  licensing  authority  (with  ac- 
companying papers) ;  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy. 

Resolution  Adopted  by  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference or  THE  United  States  Pertaining 
TO  Judicial  Ethics 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts,  transmit- 
ting, for  the  Information  of  the  Senate,  ar 
resolution  adopted  on  June  10,  1969,  by  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States, 
pertaining  to  Judicial  ethics;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Proposed  Legislation  To  Extend.  Consoli- 
date, AND  Improve  Programs  for  Elemen- 
tary AND  Secondary  Education 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  extend,  consolidate, 
and  Improve  programs  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Report  on  the  Railro.\d  RETiREMENr  3oard. 
Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30,  1968 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  copy  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board 
1968  Annual  Report  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


PETITIONS   AND   MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore: 
A  House  joint  memorial   adopted   by   the 
Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

"House   Joint   Memorial    16 

"To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  Congress  assembled: 

"We,  your  memorialists,  the  Fifty-fifth  Leg- 
islative Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  in 
legislative  session  assembled,  most  respect- 
fully represent  as  follows: 

"Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America  do  not  elect  their  own  President 
but  instead  elect  members  of  an  electoral 
college  who,  according  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  have  the  supreme  power 
to  elect  a  President  of  their  own  choice;  and 

Whereas  the  electoral  college  stands  be- 
tween the  people  and  the  expression  of  their 
choice  of  a  President;  and 

"Whereas  the  will  of  the  people  may  be 
disrupted  or  denied  by  the  electoral  college, 
which  event  would  certainly  lead  to  a  crisis 
In  our  nation:  now.  therefore. 


"Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Oregon: 

"(1)  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  U 
memorialized  to  propose  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  which 
would  accomplish  the  following: 

"(a)   Abolish  the  electoral  college. 

"(b)  Create  a  system  for  the  direct  elec- 
tion of  the  President  of  the  United  States  by 
all  the  qualified  voters  of  the  nation. 

"(c)  Require  that  the  successful  candidate 
must  receive  no  less  than  40  percent  of  all 
the  votes  cast  for  President  to  be  elected; 
however,  in  the  event  no  candidate  received 
40  percent  of  all  the  votes  cast  for  President, 
then  the  two  candidates  receiving  the  highest 
number  of  votes  cast  would  be  candidates  in 
a  second  election  and  the  candidate  receiving 
the  highest  number  of  votes  In  the  second 
election  would  be  adjudged  successful. 

"(2)  A  copy  of  this  memorial  shall  be  sent 
to  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  and  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  and  to  each  member  of  the  Oregon 
Congressional  Delegation. 

"Adopted  by  House  April  11.  1969. 
"WiNTON  L.  Hunt. 

"Chief  Clerk  of  House. 
"Robert  P.  Smith. 

"Speaker  of  House. 

"Adopted  by  Senate  May  20,  1969. 

"E.  D.  Potts. 
"President  of  Senate." 

A  Senate  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Alabama;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  5 

"Whereas  the  pay  of  active  members  of 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  Is  re- 
computed at  certain  intervals  In  order  to 
reflect  the  rise  of  the  cost  of  living  Index  and 
career  military  personnel  have  labored  under 
the  belief  that  their  retirement  pay  would  be 
recomputed  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  is  the  pay  of  active  military 
personnel;  and 

"Whereas  retired  members  of  the  armed 
forces  have  served  their  country  in  time  of 
need,  and  richly  deserve  to  receive  the 
amount  of  pay  upon  which  they  have  relied 
and  confidently  believed  would  be  paid;  now 
therefore 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  Ala- 
bama, both  Houses  thereof  concurring.  That 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be  me- 
morialized to  enact  such  measures  as  may  be 
necessary  to  provide  that  the  pay  of  retired 
military  personnel  be  recomputed  on  the 
same  base  and  at  the  same  time,  as  Is  the  pay 
of   active   meml>erE   of   the   armed    forces. 

"Resolved  further.  That  each  meml>er  of 
Alabama's  Congressional  Delegation  be  urged 
to  give  this  matter  bis  consideration  and 
support. 

"Resolved  also.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion be  sent  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  to  each  member  of  Alabama's  dele- 
gation in  Congress  and  to  the  chairmen  of 
the  House  and  Senate  Armed  Forces  Com- 
mittees. 

"Attest : 

"McDowell  Lee. 
"Secretary  of  Senate." 

A  House  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Alaska;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

"House  Joint  Resolution  53 
■Joint  resolution  urging  the  passage  of  S. 
413.  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  cooperate  with  and  furnish  assistance  to 
states,  local  governments  and  others  in  es- 
tablishing a  system  for  prevention  and  con- 
trol of  fires  in  rural  areas. 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska: 

"Whereas  in  1967,  by  sampling  24  states, 
the  National  Fire  Prevention  Association  de- 
termined that  Alaska  had  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  deaths  by  fire  per  million  population, 
79.  and  the  second  largest  amount  per  persoa 
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fire  lOM.  tl3-4a,   which   U    $6A0   above   the 
aampllng  average:  and 

"Wherea«  the  average  number  of  Ore  fa- 
tAlltiee  per  100,000  population  over  a  flve- 
year  period  In  Alaeka  ahows  that  the  native 
population  suffered  almost  three  time*  the 
fatalities  of  the  nonnatlve  population;   and 

"Whereas  a  substantial  proportion  of  the 
fires  In  Alaska  occurred  In  rural  areas  or  In 
towns  and  villages  of  under  5.500  population 
where  most  of  the  native  population  resides 
and  there  are  few.  If  any.  Are  prevention 
programs  and  there  Is  very  little  flreflghtlng 
equipment;  and 

"Whereas  S.  413  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  cooperate  with  and  furnish 
financial  and  other  assistance  to  states,  pub- 
lic bodies  and  organizations  in  establishing 
a  system  for  the  prevention,  control,  and 
suppression  of  fires  In  rural  areas  and  In 
towns  of  under  5.500  population;    and 

"Whereas  the  program  set  forth  In  the 
bill  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  people 
of  this  state  and  would  serve  to  drastically 
reduce  the  tragic  loaa  of  human  life  and 
property  by  fire; 

"Be  It  resolved  that  the  Sixth  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Alaska  supports  S.  413  and 
resbectftllly  urges  that  Congress  pass  it. 

Copies''o'f  this  Resolution  shall  be  sent  to 
the  Honorable  Richard  B.  Russell.  President 
Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate;  the  Honorable 
John  W.  McCormack,  Speaker  of  the  House; 
the  Honorable  Allen  J.  Ellender,  Chairman 
of  the  Senate  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Com- 
mittee; the  Honorable  W.  R.  Poage,  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Agriculture  Committee; 
and  to  the  Honorable  Ted  Stevens  and  the 
Honorable  Mike  Gravel.  U.S.  Senators,  and 
the  Honorable  Howard  W.  Pollock.  U.S.  Rep- 
resentative, members  of  the  Alaska  delega- 
tion In  Congress. 

"Passed  by  the  House.  April  19.  1969. 
"Jalmab  M.  Kcsttula. 

'Speaker  of  tfie  House. 
"Attest: 

"CONSTAMCK    H.    PaODOCK. 

"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 
"Passed  by  the  Senate  April  25.  19«9. 
"Bkao  PHn.LiPS, 
"Fresident  of  the  Senate. 
-Attest: 

"Brrrr  Hamitan, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
"KxrrH  H.  Mn.i.x*. 
"Acting  Governor  of  Alaska." 
A  House  Joint  resolution,  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of   Alaska;    to   the 
Committee  on  Conunerce: 

"House  Joint  RzsoLtmoN  lo 
"Joint  resolution  relating  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  cabinet  level  office  of  fisheries 
■Be  It  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska: 

"Whereas  the  production,  development,  and 
protection  of  our  nation's  fisheries  resources 
Is  of  paramount  concern  to  all  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas  Alaska's  involvement  In  the  na- 
tion's fishing  Industry  Is  critically  Important 
since  64  per  cent  of  the  fish-rich  United 
States  continental  shelf  is  in  Alaska;  and 

"Whereas  the  United  States  finds  Itself 
with  an  increasing  number  of  foreign  fleets 
off  its  shores,  competing  effectively  with  our 
fishermen  and  making  appreciable  dents  in 
our  offshore  resources;  and 

■  Whereas  there  exlsu  a  multiplicity  of 
effort  between  federal  agencies,  armed  service 
branches,  and  private  industry. yet  the  United 
States  lacks  the  singleness  of  purpose  that' 
will  push  us  to  the  fore  in  developing  our 
oceans  and  solving  our  fisheries  problems: 
and 

"Whereas  our  nation's  vast  fisheries  re- 
sources constitute  a  rich  source  of  protein, 
not  only  for  our  own  nation's  use.  but  which 


Is  counted  on  now  and  In  the  future  by  the 
hungry  countrle*  of  the  world: 

"Be  It  resolved  that  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaalu  urges  the  Congieaa  of  the 
United  States  to  formulate  a  national  fish- 
eries policy  and  est«bllsh  a  cabinet  lerel 
office  to  administer  It. 

"Copies  of  this  Resolution  shall  be  sent  to 
the  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon,  President 
of  the  United  States:  the  Honorable  Richard 
B.  Russell.  President  Pro'  Tempore  of  the 
Senate;  the  Honorable  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives:  the 
Honorable  Walter  J  Hlckel,  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior:  and  to  the  Hon- 
orable Ted  Stevens  and  the  Honorable  Mike 
Gravel,  U.S.  Senators,  and  the  Honorable 
Howard  W.  Pollock,  US,  Representative, 
members  of  the  Alaska  delegation  in  Congress. 
Passed  by  the  House  April  13.  1969. 
"Jalmak  M.  KraTTULA. 

"Speaker  of  the  House. 
"Attesf: 

"Constance  H.  Paddock, 

"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 
"Passed  by  the  Senate  April  23,  1969. 
"Bkad  PHn.Ln>s, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Attest: 

"Betty  Hanipam. 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

"KXTTH-   H.     MiLLXB, 

"Acting  Oovemor  of  Alatka." 

A  House  Joint  resolution,  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Alaska;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"House  Joint  Resolu-tion   60 
"Joint    resolution    urging    the    passage    of 

S.  94,  establishing  the  Baranof  House  and 

dock  as  a  national  historic  site 
"Be  It  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of   Alaska: 

"Whereas  the  ravages  of  time,  weather  and 
man  have  destroyed  many  of  the  relics  of  our 
nation's  rich  historical  heritage;   and 

"Whereas  Kodlak.  Alaska  Is  the  site  of 
the  oldest  permanent  settlement  In  Alaska 
and  the  site  of  the  first  Russian-American 
colony  In  the  western  world;   and 

"Whereas  the  Baranof  House,  located  In 
Kodlak,  Is  the  oldest  structure  on  the  entire 
west  coast  of  the  United  States:  and 

"Whereas  for  the  past  20  years,  a  small 
but  determined  group  of  people  have  been 
struggling  to  preserve  the  Baranof  House 
from  destruction  by  fire,  termites,  flood  and 
the  overzealous  bulldozer  blade  of  an  urban- 
renewal  project;  and 

"Whereas  the  house  Is  a  popular  tourist 
attraction  and  serves  as  a  museum  display- 
ing many  of  the  items  from  the  earthquake 
damaged  museum  of  former  years:  and 

"Whereas.  In  January  of  this  year.  Senator 
Mike  Gravel  of  Alaska  Introduced  S.  94  to 
establish  the  Baranof  House  and  dock  as  a 
national  historic  site,  which  designation 
would  assure  the  development  of  the  site 
under  the  National  Park  Service,  and  would 
represent  the  ultimate  aim  of  those  who 
have  worked  so  hard  for  so  many  years  to 
preserve  the  structure  for  the  cultural  bene- 
fit of  the  people  of  Kodlak,  the  state  and  the 
nation:   and 

"Whereas  every  other  avenue  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  priceless  antiquity  has  been 
explored  and  tried  but  to  little  avail; 

'"Be  it  resolved  that  the  Sixth  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Alaska  respectfully  urges 
congressional  action  on,  and  passage  of,  S.  94. 

"Copies  of  this  Resolution  shall  be  sent 
to  the  Honorable  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  House;  the  Honorable  Richard 
B.  Russell.  President  Pro  Tempore  of  the 
Senate:  the  Honorable  Henry  M.  Jackson, 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee:  and  to  the  Honor- 
able Ted  Stevens  and  the  Honorable  Mike 
Gravel,  U.S.  Senators,  and  the  Honorable 
Howard     W.     Pollock.     U.S.     Representative, 


members     of     the     Alaska     delegation     In 
Congreaa. 
"Paoaed  by  the  House  April  18,  1069. 

"JaLMAK    M.    KBLTTOUk, 

I  Speaker  of  the  House. 

"Attest: 

"Constance  H.  Paddock, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 
"Passed   by   the   Senate   April   29,    1969. 
"B«ad  Philups, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Attest: 

"Betty   Hanitan, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
"Ketth  H.  Milleb, 
"Acting  Governor  of  Alaska." 

A  Senate  concurrent  resolution,  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Louisiana; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

"Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  45 

"A  concurrent  resolution  to  memorialize  Con- 
gress to  provide  for  federal   financing  of 
welfare  and  public  assistance  programs  in 
this  and  other  states,  and  for  federal  legis- 
lation to  accomplish  this  purpose 
"Whereas,   the  welfare  and  public  assist- 
ance programs  of  Louisiana  have  had  as  their 
goal  the  providing  of  a  decent  standard  of 
living  and   promoting  self-reliance,  so  that 
recipients  will  be  able  to  provide  for  them- 
selves without  assistance,  and 

"Whereas,  the  strain  of  providing  for  an 
extensive  welfare  program  such  as  we  have 
in  Louisiana  has  resulted  in  an  onerous  cost 
to  the  state  and  Its  taxpayers,  and  increasing 
costs  of  living  and  pressing  state  needs  have 
made  this  even  more  burdensome  as  of  late, 
and 

"Whereas,  it  is  the  consensus  of  opinion 
that  there  should  be  uniform  welfare  stand- 
ards throughout  the  nation  to  deal  with  this 
problem,  and 

"Whereas,  the  federal  government  has  been 
and  is  constantly  making  new  requirements 
which  the  state  must  follow,  causing  great 
hardship  to  this  and  other  states,  and 

"Whereas,  the  resources  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment are  much  greatO"  than  those  of  any 
state,  and 

"Whereas,  recent  decisions  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  have  held  that  a  state 
may  not  set  up  its  own  residence  require- 
ments, thus  further  aggravating  the  costs 
and  burden  of  providing  for  the  needs  of 
our  own  citizens,  and 

"Whereas,  with  the  mobility  of  the  popu- 
lation, many  welfare  recipients  are  persons 
who  have  recently  entered  the  state,  and 

"Whereas,  if  the  federal  government  and 
its  agencies  persist  in  creating  welfare  bur- 
dens for  the  states,  they  should  be  prepared 
to  bear  the  cost  of  such  programs,  and 

""Whereas,  In  a  National  Association  of 
Businessmen  survey,  it  was  shown  that  on 
the  average,  each  person  taken  off  welfare 
rolls  and  placed  in  a  steady  Job  will  con- 
tribute $10,000  per  year  to  the  gross  national 
product,  pay  about  (241  per  year  in  federal 
taxes  and  about  »36  per  ye»i  In  state  taxes, 
increase  purchasing  power  by  $3400  a  year, 
and  reduce  unemployment  and  welfare  and 
support  costs  by  $1342  per  year. 

"Therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate 
of  the  Legislature  of  Louisiana,  the  House 
of  Representatives  concurring  herein,  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  hereby 
memorialized  to  act  on  the  following  meas- 
ures, and  that  the  Louisiana  delegation  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  hereby 
urged  and  requested  to  take  such  steps  as 
are  deemed  necessary  In  effectuating  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"(1)  The  federal  government  shall  bear  the 
cost  of  financing  all  state  welfare  programs 
not  only  in  Louisiana  but  in  all  other  states 
and  make  It  possible  for  able-bodied  citizens 
to  no  longer  be  dependent  upon  welfare  ben- 
efits by  securing  meaningful  employment. 
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"(2)  Congreea  and  the  national  adminis- 
tration shall  adopt  such  laws,  regulations 
and  -procedures  as  to  encourage  persons  to 
seek  gainful  emplojrment  and  thus  to  elimi- 
nate those  laws,  regulations  and  procedures 
which  discourage  welfare  recipients  from 
being  gainfully  employed  and  encourage 
them  to  remain  on  public  assistance. 

"(3)  Congress  adopt  national  standardized 
laws  and  procedures  supported  completely 
with  federal  funds  to  affect  welfare  assist- 
ance programs  In  all  states  for  aid  to  the 
destitute,  aged,  disabled  and  dependent  chil- 
dren commensurate  with  existing  needs. 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
Resolution  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  United  States  Senate,  the  clerk 
of  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  to  each  member  of  the  Louisiana 
delegation  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes, 

"C.  C.  Aycock. 
"Lieutenant  Governor  and  President  of 
the  Senate. 

"John  S.  Garrett, 
"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tive*." 

A  House  concurrent  resolution,  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Louisiana; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce : 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution  167 
"A  concurrent  resolution  to  memorialize  the 

Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take  what- 
ever action  is  necessary  for  the  reestabllsh- 

ment  of  the  United  States  Weather  Station 

at  Alexandria,  Lovilslana 

"Whereas,  the  federal  government  recent- 
ly took  action  that  resulted  in  the  closing 
of  the  United  States  Weather  Station  lo- 
cated at  Alexandria,  Louisiana;  and 

"Whereas,  the  location  of  a  weather  sta- 
tion at  Alexandria  provided  a  great  protec- 
tion to  the  well  being  and  property  of  many 
citizens  In  the  central  part  of  the  state  of 
Louisiana  from  unexpected  and  unpredic- 
table sudden  weather  disturbances:  and 

"Whereas,  the  need  for  such  a  weather 
station  was  tragically  demonstrated  when 
shortly  after  the  closing  of  the  old  station, 
extremely  high  winds  and  thunderstorms 
struck  the  Alexandria  area  without  warn- 
ing, causing  great  property  losses  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  city  and  the  surrounding  com- 
munities; and 

"Whereas,  Alexandria  is  ideally  situated  in 
the  central  portion  of  the  state  from  which 
a  weather  station  could  provide  a  needed 
service  to  many  citizens  throughout  the  cen- 
tral portion  of  Louisiana. 

"Therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Legislature  of 
Louisiana,  the  Senate  thereof  concurring, 
that  this  Legislature  respectfully  petitions 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take 
whatever  action  Is  necessary  for  the  rees- 
tablishment  of  the  United  States  Weather 
Station  at  Alexandria,  Louisiana. 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
Resolution  shall  be  immediately  transmitted 
to  the  presiding  officers  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  from  this  state. 

"Approved: 

"John  S.  Garrett. 

"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
"C.  C.  Aycock, 
"Lieuteruint  Governor  and  President  of 
the  Senate." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  California- 
Nevada  Annual  Conference  of  the  United 
Methodist  Church,  memorializing  the  Con- 
gress to  reject  the  ABM  program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Common 
Council  of  Poughkeepsie,  N."y..  listing  per- 
sons Ineligible  for  voting  memt>ershlp  on 
the  Model  City  Agency:  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  city  of  Frank- 


lin, Va.,  reaffirming  Its  support  for  the  recip- 
rocal freedom  of  the  States  and  the  Federal 
Government  from  taxation  by  the  other; 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Greenville 
County  Council,  Greenville,  S.C,  petitioning 
the  Congress  to  refrain  from  enacting  legis- 
lation which  would  make  local  government 
bonds  taxable: 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Association  of 
Indiana  Counties,  Inc.,  reaffirming  Its  sup- 
port for  the  reciprocal  freedom  of  the  States 
and  the  Federal  Government  from  taxation 
by  the  other; 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors of  the  County  of  Sullivan,  N.Y.,  me- 
moralizlng  the  Congress  not  to  include  mu- 
nicipal bonds  within  the  present  tax  reform 
proposal: 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  County  Board 
of  Directors,  Beaufort,  S.C,  reaffirming  its 
support  for  the  reciprocal  freedom  of  the 
States  and  the  Federal  Government  from 
taxation  by  the  other:  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance:  and 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Council 
of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  memorializing 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  desig- 
nate the  birthday  of  the  late  President.  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  a  national  legal  holiday; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  se.ssion,  the  following 
favorable  report  of  a  treaty  was  sub- 
mitted : 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Executive  B.  91st  Congress,  first  session, 
two  separate  but  related  agreements  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  United 
Mexican  States,  signed  at  Mexico  City  on 
December  11,  1968,  namely: 

(1)  an  agreement  concerning  radio  broad- 
casting In  the  standard  broadcasting  band 
(535-1605  kHz),  and 

(2)  an  agreement  concerning  the  operation 
of  broadcasting  stations  in  the  standard 
band  (535-1605  kHz),  during  a  limited  pe- 
riod prior  to  sunrise  ("pre-sunrise")  and 
after  sunset  ("post  sunset")  (Ex.  Rept.  No. 
91-7). 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  856.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Federal  Govern- 
ment recognition  of  and  participation  in  in- 
ternational expositions  proposed  to  be  held 
In  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  91-234):   and 

SJ.  Res.  90.  Joint  resolution  to  enable  the 
United  States  to  organize  and  hold  a  diplo- 
matic conference  in  the  United  States  in 
fiscal  year  1970  to  negotiate  a  Patent  Coop- 
eration Treaty  and  authorize  an  appropria- 
tion   therefor    (Rept.    No.    91-233). 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  without  amendment: 

S.  1173.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  employ  aliens  in  a  scientific  or 
technical  capacity  (Rept.  No.  91-235). 


BILLS     AND     JOINT     RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows : 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota: 

S.  2406.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Subash 


C.  Vldyarthl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  STENNIS  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 
Smith,  by  request)  : 

S.  2407.  A  bin  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  the  fiscal  year  1970  for  procurement 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  and 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  authorized  per- 
sonnel strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of 
each  reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Stennis  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN    (for  him.self.   Mr. 
Montota  and  Mr.  Bible)  : 

S.  2408.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Sparkman  when   he 
introduced    the    bill    appear    later    in    the 
Record   under   the   appropriate   heading.) 
ByMr.  DODD: 

S.  2409.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Czeslawa 
Robak  (Miss);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Curtis  )  : 

S.  2410.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the 
valuation  of  a  decedent's  interest  in  a  closely 
held  business  for  estate  tax  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

(The    remarks    of    Mr.    Harris    when    he 
introduced    the    bill    appear    later    in     the 
Record  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  FONG : 

S.  24li.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Levani  N. 
Damuni; 

S.  2412.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pedro  Dela 
Cruz  Aqui: 

S.  2413.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kwang  Wu 
Lee:  and 

S.  2414.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Editha 
Esplrlto  Rabara;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LONG: 

S.  2415.  A  bill  to  confirm  title  in  St.  Luc 
Rlcard  to  certain  lands  in  West  Baton  Rouge 
Parish.  La.;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PASTORE: 

S.  2416.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  accord- 
ance with  section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

By  Mr.  ERVIN: 

S  241'7.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Milton  M. 
Rose   (formerly  Rosenberg): 

S.  2418.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Emmanuel 
Giovanni  Dermitzis:   and 

S.  2419.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Clarlse 
del  Socorro  Perez  de  Soto;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN   (for  himself  fnd 
Mr.  Benkett)  : 

S.J  Res.  123.  A  joint  resolution  to  extend 
time  for  filing  of  Final  Report  on  Mortgage 
Interest  Rates:  to  the  Committee  on  B-inUIng 
and  Currency. 


-6.  2407— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  AUTHORIZE  APPROPRIATIONS 
DURING  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1970 
FOR  AIRCRAFT.  MISSILES.  NAVAL 
VESSELS,  AND  TRACKED  COMBAT 
VEHICLES 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senate  knows,  there  is  presently  pending 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  S.  1192,  providing  for  the  au- 
thorization of  funds  for  fiscal  year  1970 
for  aircraft,  misoiles,  naval  vessels,  and 
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tracked  combat  vehicles.  This  measure 
represents  the  recommendation  as  sub- 
mitted by  President  Johnson  under  the 
so-called  CllfTord  budget. 

I  am  introducing  the  authorization 
proposal  for  fiscal  year  1970  In  the  form 
recommended  by  Mr.  Laird,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  setting  forth  certain 
changes  from  that  proposed  in  S.  1192.  I 
might  also  add  that  over  changes  have 
been  announced  since  legislation  was 
prepared. 

I  would  strongly  emphasize.  Mr. 
President,  that  this  measure  is  being  in- 
troduced for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
the  legislative  history  on  the  authoriza- 
tion legislation.  The  bill  which  will  be 
reported  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  will  undoubtedly  contain 
changes  not  reflected  in  the  attached 
proposed  legislation. 

The  Introduction  of  this  measure, 
however,  is  necessary  in  order  that  we 
have  a  complete  record. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
letters  of  transmittal  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  "Defense  be  printed  in  the  Ric- 
oio  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  letters 
will  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao. 

The  bill  (S.  2407)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1970  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles, 
research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation for  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
to  prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Stinnis  ( for  himself  and  Mrs.  Smfth, 
by  request)  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

The  letters,  presented  by  Mr.  Stennis, 
follow: 

Assistant  SBcmzTiUiT  or  DxrsNss, 

Washington,  DC.  May,  14. 1969. 
Hon.  John  Stknnis, 
Chairman.    Committee    on    Armed    Services 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  DC. 
DKAm  M>.  CH.tniMAN:  On  April  15.  19«9. 
the  Secretary  of  Defenae  transmitted  a  re- 
vised proposal  substituting  for  a  previous 
proposal  "to  authorize  approprlaUons  during 
fl«c*l  year  1970  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
mlaaUes,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluaUoc  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
prescribe  the  authorized  personnel  strength 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes."  which  had  been  submitted  on 
January  14.  1969.  by  the  previous  Admin- 
istration. This  substitute  proposal  reflected 
revised  requests  for  research,  development, 
lest,  and  evaluation,  but  did  not  Include  re- 
quests for  strength  authorizations  for  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  component 
of  the  Armed  Forces  as  these  programs  were 
still  under  review. 

Further,  In  the  course  of  discussion  with 
members  of  the  Committee  staff,  it  has  be- 
come clear  that  the  Armed  Services  Commit-' 
tees  may  consider  two  methods  of  express- 
ing the  personnel  strength  authorization  for 
the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces.  The  first  meth- 
od (expressed  In  Title  UI  of  S.  1192)  would 
provide  that  "each  Reserve  component  .  . 
be  programmed  to  attain"  a  prescribed  num- 
ber at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  sec- 


ond method  (contained  In  P.U  90-800)  re- 
quires that  each  Reaanre  ootnponent  "be 
programmed  to  attain  an  average  strength 
of  not  lees  than"  a  certain  specified  strength 
during  this  fiscal  year. 

In  order  to  provide  the  Committee  with 
current  Selected  Reserve  personnel  strength 
requests  which  may  be  accommodated  to 
either  method  of  expression.  I  am  enclosing 
alternate  drafts  Incorporating  personnel 
program  revisions  that  have  occurred  since 
the  submission  of  January  14,  1969. 
Sincerely, 

ROCm    T.    KCLLCT. 

Thc  SBcarrABT  or  Dctensk, 
Washington.  DC,  April  IS.  1969. 
Hon.  John  Stknnis. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
US.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 
Dkab  Mb.  Chaibman:  A  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  "To  authorize  appropriations  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1970  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
to  prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Re- 
serve component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  was  submitted  on  Jan- 
uary 14.  1969.  as  required  by  section  412(b), 
Public  Law  86-149.  as  amended.  This  pro- 
posal was  a  part  of  the  I3epartment  of  De- 
fense legislative  program  for  the  91st  Con- 


gress, under  the  previous  Administration, 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  had  advised 
on  January  13,  1969.  that  enactment  of  the 
proposal  would  be  In  accord  with  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President. 

As  you  know,  the  Budget  for  fiscal  year 
1970  has  been  the  subject  of  intensive  review 
since  the  Inauguration  of  the  present  admin- 
istration. This  reexamination  requires  modi- 
fication of  the  proposal,  as  previously  sub- 
mitted, to  provide  authorization  of  appro- 
priations as  needed  for  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles, 
as  well  as  fund  authorization  for  each  of  the 
research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation 
appropriations  In  amounts  equal  to  the 
budget  authority  to  be  requested  In  the  Pres- 
ident's revised  budget  for  fiscal  year  1970. 
Axithorlzatlon  Is  also  requested  for  the  re- 
vised appropriation  for  the  Emergency  Fund 
for  research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion or  procurement  or  producUon  for  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

A  substitute  proposal  containing  the  re- 
vised figures  together  with  a  table  denoting 
the  differences  between  the  amounts  In- 
cluded In  this  proposal  and  the  original  re- 
quest Is  attached  for  your  ready  reference. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that 
enactment  of  this  revised  proposal  would 
be  In  accord  with  the  program  of  the 
President. 

Sincerely. 

Melvin  R.  Imikd. 


SUMMARY  OF  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  AUTHORIZATION  PROPOSALS  FOR  AIRCRAFT.  MISSILES.  NAVAL  VESSELS,  AND 
TRACKED  COMBAT  VEHICLES-RESEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT.  TEST,  AND  EVALUATION 

III)  Ihouumls  ot  dollars! 


Submitted 
Jsa.  14. 1M> 


Rt¥istd 
amounts 


TiHe  I.  praeurteisat: 

Aircraft: 

Army              ...^ M'-SOO 941.500 

Navy  and  Msfise Cetps 2.5M.900         -159.700  '2. 409.200 

*"fO«»              4,406,000          -305.800  -4,100,200 

ToUl,  aircraft 7.»l>.«flO        -4K.5M  7.450.900 

Mijsilas;  ' 

*""» 1.347,660          -390,000  957,660 

?l»»y  -V 865.100           -13,800  851,300 

MarineCo»»e. zo.lOO 20.100 

*"f«re« 1.794.000          -307.600  1.4*6,400 

ToUl  mnsilM 4.026.860         -711.400  3,315,460 

Naval  vassals  (Navy) 2,698,300           -66.900  2,631.400 

Trachad  coffltMt  vatiklM:  ~ 

*""»  V    29«.300            +7.500  305,800 

MarinaCorps 37,700 37.70O 

Total.  IrKkad  combat  vtiiiciss 336.000            +7.500  343,500 

Tot*".""*! 14,977,560      -1.23t,300  13.741.260 

Till*  II,  itsoarch,  davalopmtnt,  ttsl.  and  evaluatioa: 

*""y                                1.(22.500          +27.000  1849  500 

Navy  (includini  Msrms Corn) 2.207,100            +4.400  2.211,500 

i'V"'"            3.594.300           -33,100  3.561.200 

Oelensa  Ajancias        500.200 500,200 

Enrariency  fund,  Dtftnss 50,000           +50,000  100,000 

Total,  titlall.... 8,174,100           +M.300  8,222,400 

Grand  loUl  titlts  I  and  II 23715^660^  -Tltt, 000  217963,660 


'  2!  ^  »•"*•»«  '•9«^lirt  far  auttwriulien.  $25  000,000  is  to  b«  dtrivad  by  transfers  from  the  Department  of  Dafense  stock  funds. 
,  2  .  i"???"^*?^'*^ '"'  ""•»""'»<'.  »25.000,000  IS  to  b«  dtrived  by  translars  from  the  Department  ol  Defense  stock  funds. 
'  Reflects  )I5,000,000  reduction  in  fiscal  year  1969  Sentinel  profram  and  NOA. 


S.  2408— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  THE  SMALL  BUSINESS 
ACT 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Small  Business  Act  to  enlarge  the  scope 
of  a  certiflcate  of  competency  which  the 
Small  Business  Administration  has  au- 
thority to  grant  small  business  bidders 
for  Crovernment  contracts. 

Under  the  law  as  it  now  exists,  a  cer- 
tificate of  competency  is  conclusive  evi- 


dence that  a  small  business  bidder  for  a 
Government  contract  has  the  plant  and 
manpower  resources,  necessary  technical 
know-how.  productive  capacity,  finan- 
cial responsibility  and  credit  rating  to 
perform  the  prospective  contract  work 
concerning  which  the  certificate  has  been 
issued.  The  certificate  as  now  interpreted 
makes  no  determination  with  respect  to 
other  factors  of  bidder  responsibility, 
such  as  past  performance,  integrity, 
ethics,     motivation,    perseverance    and 
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tenacity.  This  limitation  on  the  scope  of 
the  certificate  of  competency  has  caused 
considerable  confusion  and  difficulty  in 
a  number  of  procurement  actions  and 
has  greatly  restricted  the  usefulness  of 
the  COC.  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
enlarge  the  scope  of  the  certificate  to 
include  all  elements  of  responsibility 
such  that  when  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration has  issued  a  certificate  to  a 
small  business  firm  bidding  for  a  Gov- 
ernment contract,  all  questions  of 
whether  or  not  the  bidder  can  and  will 
perform  the  prospective  contract  work 
will  have  been  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive and  this  determination  in  the  spe- 
cific case  will  be  conclusively  binding  on 
the  procuring  agency. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
vlll  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2408)  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act,  introduced  by  Mr.  Spark- 
man  (for  himself  and  other  Senators), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 


S.  2410— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  THE  INTERNAL  REV- 
ENUE CODE  HAVING  TO  DO  WITH 
ESTATE  TAXES 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  for  the  valuation  of  a  de- 
cedent's Interest  in  a  closely  held  busi- 
ness for  estate  tax  purposes. 

I  introduce  this  bill  for  the  second 
time,  in  consecutive  sessions.  I  do  so  now 
with  a  heightened  sense  of  urgency  and 
concern  due  to  what  can  only  be  judged 
as  a  fundamental  threat  to  the  family 
farm  and  the  family  ranch  in  America. 
The  threat  of  which  I  speak,  in  the  form 
of  discriminatory  Federal  estate  taxes,  is 
of  such  magnitude  that  it  could  mean 
a  virtual  end  to  many  types  of  family 
k,  enterprise,  in  both  business  and  agri- 
culture, in  a  single  generation.  This 
I  problem  flnds  its  root  in  Federal  action 
and  It  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  find  its 
solution  there  also  and  quickly. 

The  circumstances  which  have  led  to 
this  plight  are  important  to  analyze.  In 
recent  years,  an  upward  trend  in  the  sales 
prices  of  farm  and  ranch  properties,  prl- 
•  marily  caused  by  speculators  Investing  in 
land,  has  produced  higher  and  higher 
taxes  at  the  death  of  the  farmer  or 
rancher.  Often  the  heirs  have  little  or  no 
cash  with  which  to  pay  these  death  taxes. 
This  has  already  forced  the  liquidation  of 
many  family  livestock  operations,  and 
could  force  the  sale  of  countless  other 
ranches  and  farms  on  the  death  of  pres- 
ent owners. 

In  contrast  to  farms  and  ranches,  the 
valuation  of  publicly  traded  stocks  and 
securities  generally  reflects  their  earning 
power,  and  such  stocks  and  securities  can 
be  sold  on  death  without  destroying  a 
family  business.  TTius,  decedents  whose 
estates  consist  of  farms  or  ranches  or 
other  small  businesses  Involving  real  es- 
tate are  discriminated  against  in  com- 
parison with  those  whose  estates  consist 
of  marketable  securities. 


Along  with  the  National  Livestock  Tax 
Committee,  I  have  been  exploring  pos- 
sible changes  in  the  existing  laws  and 
regulations  which  might  achieve  estate 
tax  equity  for  the  livestock  industry. 

The  prime  reason  for  the  upward  trend 
in  valuation  is  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service's  interpretation  of  the  require- 
ment in  the  Federal  estate  tax  regula- 
tions that  the  estate  tax  be  Imposed 
on  "market  value"  of  the  property 
held  by  the  decedent  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  Today  the  price  for 
which  farm  or  grazing  land  might  sell 
to  speculators  is  out  of  all  proportion 
to  what  It  will  earn  for  farm  or 
grazing  purposes.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, many  revenue  agents  refuse  to  give 
any  consideration  whatsoever  to  the 
earning  capacity  of  a  ranch  or  farm  in 
determining  its  value  for  estate  tax 
purposes.  To  the  contrary,  they  rely  only 
on  inflated  sales  prices  of  similar  farms 
which  have  been  gobbled  up  by  land 
speculators.  Thus,  the  family  which  does 
not  have  substantial  outside  assets  can- 
not pay  the  estate  taxes  So,  the  property 
has  to  be  sold  and  cannot  be  passed  on  to 
the  next  generation. 

Congress  should  begin  now  to  find  a 
satisfactory  solution  to  this  problem. 
With  the  thought  In  mind  that  whatever 
we  do  would  involve  the  passage  of 
remedial  legislation,  I  have  drafted  a  bill 
offering  what  I  believe  is  a  soaind  ap- 
proach. In  general,  since  other  small 
businesses  have  a  similar  problem,  it 
would  apply  in  any  case  where  a  dece- 
dent owned  an  interest  in  a  closely  held 
business  whether  in  proprietorship,  part- 
nership, or  corporate  form. 

In  such  a  case,  the  estate's  representa- 
tives would  have  the  option  of  having  the 
decedent's  interest  In  the  business  val- 
ued either  at  its  market  value,  as  at  pres- 
ent, or  the  higher  of  the  decedent's  cost 
basis  or  a  value  based  on  the  reasonable 
earning  power  of  the  business.  In  order  to 
qualify  for  this  option,  my  bill  provides 
that  the  decedent  must  have  been  In  the 
business  for  at  least  10  years  prior  to 
his  death,  and  his  heirs  would  have  to 
continue  the  business  for  at  least  5  years 
after  his  death.  In  addition,  this  bill 
would  provide  that  under  the  market 
value  alternative  all  relevant  factors 
should  be  considered  in  valuing  a  busi- 
ness interest,  including  the  earning  ca- 
pacity of  the  business  and  the  degree  of 
control  represented  by  the  Interest  be- 
ing valued. 

I  believe  that  this  proposal  represents 
a  fair  solution  to  the  problem,  and  I  hope 
the  bill  win  be  carefully  and  thoughtfully 
studied  by  the  Treasury  Department  ex- 
perts and  others  so  that  any  shortcom- 
ings that  may  be  found  can  be  desdt  with 
before  I  offer  it  as  an  amendment  to  an 
appropriate  House-passed  tax  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2410)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
for  the  valuation  of  a  decedent's  Inter- 
est in  a  closely  held  business  for  estate 
tax  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Harris 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Curtis),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
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ADDITIONAL  C08P0NS0RS  OP  BILLS 

S.    1S2T 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  Its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  «Mr.  Anderson),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf),  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN),  the  Senator  from  Utah  <Mr. 
Moss),  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Young)  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the 
bill  (S.  1827) ,  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  Impose  a  minimum 
Income  tax,  to  require  the  allocation  of 
deductions  allowed  to  individuals  in  cer- 
tain circumstances,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

S.    I82S 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough), 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  ( Mr.  Young  ) 
be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill  iS. 
1828).  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the  minimum 
standard  deduction.     ■ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  ordered. 

S.    1*2» 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough)  .  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  (Mr.  Yoitnc)  be  added  as 
cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  1829) .  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
reduce  and  extend  the  tsix  surcharge  and 
to  suspend  the  Investment  credit  during 
the  remaining  period  of  applicability  of 
the  tax  surcharge. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

S.    2241 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  Its  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Allott)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  bill  (S.  2241) ,  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  make  Indian  hospital  facilities  avail- 
able to  non-Indians  imder  certain 
conditions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  210— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  RESOLUTION  CALLING 
ON  THE  PRESIDENT  TO  SUSPEND 
CERTAIN  WEAPONS  TESTS 

Mr.  CASE  submitted  the  following  res- 
olution (S.  Res.  No.  210) ;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, by  imanlmous  consent: 

S.  Res.  No.  210 
Resolved,  That  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that,  because  of  the  great  urgency  of  seeking 
verifiable  agreements  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics on  the  limitation  of  offensive  and  de- 
fensive strategic  '.veapoBS.  and  because  such 
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mgnnaeatM  ar«  imperiled  by  the  development 
and  proepectlve  deployment  of  multiple  war- 
heads by  both  nations,  the  President  should 
Immediately  suspend  flight  tests  of  multiple 
re-entry  vehicles  for  so  long  as  the  Soviet 
Union  does  the  same. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1970— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    41 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  sub- 
mitted an  amendment,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  him  to  the  bill  (HR.  11612) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1970,  and  for  other  purposes,  which  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 


SECOND     SUPPLEMENTAL     APPRO- 
PRIATION     BILL,       1969— AMEND- 

-  M£NT 

—  •—  AMCNOMCNT    NO.    42 

Mr.  TALMADOE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Cranston  and  Mr.  Eaglxton)  submitted 
an  amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  them  jointly  to  the  bill  (H.R.  11400) 
the  second  supplemental  appropriations 
bill.  1969.  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
BILLS  TO  EXTEND  THE  OLDER 
AMERICANS  ACT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Aging,  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  I  wish  to  announce  a 
hearing  on  S.  268  and  S.  2210  on  June  19. 
at  10  a.m..  in  room  224. 

The  bills  would  extend  and  broaden  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee  will 
commence  hearings  on  the  bill  (S.  1988). 
introduced  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmono)  to  amend  the 
Internal  Security  Act  of  1950  to  prohibit 
certain  obstructive  acts  and  practices,  at 
10  a.m..  June  23  in  room  2228  of  the  New 
Senate  Office  Building. 

The  time  and  dates  of  further  hearings 
will  be  announced  as  the  hearings  pro- 
gress. 


ANNOUNCEMENT   OP   HEARING   ON 
NOMINATIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  (Mr. 
Jackson)  I  wish  to  announce  that  the 
committee  has  scheduled  a  hearing  on 
the  nominations  of  Dr.  Carlos  Garcia 
Camacho,  of  Guam,  to  be  Governor  of 
Guam,  and  Dr.  Melvin  H.  Evans,  of  the 
Virgin  Islands,  to  be  Governor  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands.  The  hearing  will  be  held  at 
10  a.m..  on  Tuesday.  June  17,  in  room 
31 10.  New  Senate  OfHce  Building. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
A  BILL  TO  INCORPORATE  THE 
COLLEGE  BENEFIT  SYSTEM  OP 
AMERICA 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Federal  Charters,  Holidays,  and  Celebra- 
tions, of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
has  scheduled  public  hearings  for  July  17 
and  18  on  S.  1290.  a  bill  to  incorporate 
College  Benefit  System  of  America. 

The  hearings  will  begin  at  10:30  a.m. 
on  July  17  and  18  in  room  2228.  New  Sen- 
ate Office  Building.  Anyone  wishing  to 
testify  or  desiring  more  information  on 
these  hearings  may  contact  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Federal  Charters.  Holidays. 
and  Celebrations  in  room  2226,  New- 
Senate  Office  Building,  telephone  exten- 
sion 5225. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  Senator 
McClellan  and  myself  as  chairman. 


ADDITIONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT  RE- 
GARDING VETERANS  EDUCATION 
HEARINGS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  add  to  my  June  12  announcement  on 
this  subject  that  at  its  hearings  on  June 
24,  25,  and  26  the  Subcommittee  on  Vet- 
erans Affairs  will  also  consider  S.  2036. 
a  bill  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado.  (Mr.  Dominick),  to  amend 
chapter  34  of  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
in  order  to  provide  educational  assistance 
to  veterans  attending  elementarj*  school. 
This  bill  was  inadvertently  not  listed  pre- 
viously. 


THE  JUDICIAL  REFORM  ACT— A 
WASHINGTON  POST  ENDORSE- 
MENT fc» 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
13  an  editorial  entitled  "Buttressing 
Judicial  Integrity"  was  published  in  the 
Washington  Post.  The  editorial  was 
written  by  Merlo  J.  Pusey.  Mr.  Pusey 
is  a  Pulitzer  prize  winning  newspaper- 
man and  a  noted  expert  on  the  judici- 
ary. Among  his  many  publications  are 
"The  Supreme  Court  Crisis."  published 
in  1937.  and  the  authorized  definitive 
biography  of  Charles  Evans  Hughes. 

The  editorial  deals  with  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States  forbidding  judges  to 
accept  pay  for  services  off  the  bench. 
While  praising  the  action  of  the  judicial 
conference  as  formidable  and  courage- 
ous, it  correctly  points  out  that  the  ac- 
tion is  more  of  a  beginning  than  an  end. 
The  editorial  is  addressed  to  the  diffi- 
cult problems  which  still  must  be  re- 
solved, the  application  of  the  resolutions 
to  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  enable  the  judi- 
ciary to  enforce  the  rules. 

The  editorial  recognizes  that  the  judi- 
cial conference  as  presently  constituted 
has  no  authority  over  the  Supreme 
Court.  It  suggests,  however,  that  either 
the  conferences  authority  should  be  ex- 
tended by  Congress  to  Include  the  Su- 
preme Court  or  that  the  Court  should 
impose  rules  of  conduct  upon  itself,  as 
originally  suggested  by  Joseph  Borkin. 
author  of  "The  Corrupt  Judge."  Hope- 
fully, the  Supreme  Court  will  see  the 


need  to  put  its  own  house  in  order  and 
will  adopt  the  second  alternative. 

The  editorial  then  goes  on  to  discuss 
the  need  for  some  enforcement  legisla- 
tion and  endorses  the  provisions  of  the 
Judicial  Reform  Act  which  would  create 
a  Conamission  on  Judicial  Disabilities 
and  Tenure.  This  act.  S.  1506,  which  I 
Introduced  and  which  is  now  cospon- 
sored  by  14  distinguished  Senators,  is 
the  culmination  of  over  3V2  years  of 
study  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Improve- 
ments in  Judiciary  Machinery.  It  would 
give  the  judiciary  the  additional  ma- 
chinery which  Mr.  Pusey  has  percep- 
tively recognized  to  be  required  for  com- 
plete and  effective  enforcement  of  the 
resolutions  laid  down  by  the  Judicial 
Conference. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BumcssiNG  Judicial  iNTEcarrT 

Admirable  though  it  Is.  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States  forbidding  judges  to  accept 
pay  for  services  off  the  bench  leaves  many 
questions  unanswered.  The  Conference  has 
gone  a  long  way  In  buttressing  integrity  In 
the  courts.  By  any  standard  that  may  be 
applied,  its  action  Is  formidable  and  cou- 
rageous. Nevertheless.  It  Is  more  of  a  begin- 
ning than  an  end. 

The  most  anomalous  aspect  of  the  rules 
laid  down  Is  their  limitation  to  lower-court 
Judges.  Most  of  the  Impropriety  which  In- 
spired these  reforms  has  centered  In  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Yet  the  remedy  Is  not  applied 
to  Justices  of  that  tribunal.  We  must  hasten 
to  add,  however,  that  this  results  from  a  lack 
of  Jurisdiction  In  the  Judicial  Conference 
and  presumably  not  from  any  disposition 
toward  favoritism  or  disregard  for  the  prob- 
lems that  have  arisen  within  the  Supreme 
Court. 

When  the  Judicial  Conference  wa«  cre- 
ated In  1939.  the  Supreme  Court  was  ex- 
empted from  Its  provisions  because  of  a 
feeling  that  the  problems  with  which  it 
would  be  called  upon  to  deal  were  largely 
within  the  lower  courts.  In  the  present  con- 
text of  events,  however.  It  would  be  absurd 
to  Impose  the  tighter  rules  now  adopted  upon 
circuit  and  district  judges  only,  with  Justices 
of  the  highest  court  going  merrily  on  their 
way.  As  a  practical  matter,  the  Justices  will 
have  to  operate  within  these  rules  or  expose 
themselves  to  public  criticism  that  would 
probably  end  their  usefulness.  It  Is  especially 
notable  that  Justice  Brennan  and  probably 
others  have  already  withdrawn  from  all  out- 
side activities  yielding  extra  Income. 

Voluntary  Individual  compliance,  however. 
Is  not  enough.  The  Judicial  Conference 
seemed  to  recognize  this  In  ordering  its 
Committee  on  Court  Administration  to  pre- 
pare a  code  of  judicial  conduct  for  consid- 
eration at  Its  September  meeting.  Presum- 
ably such  a  code  will  embrace  the  restric- 
tions the  Conference  has  just  laid  down 
as  to  outside  income  and  the  reporting  of 
Judges'  assets  and  liabilities.  The  standards 
to  be  worked  out  are  designed  to  be  a  gen- 
eral guide  to  Judicial  conduct  which  will 
supplement  or  replace  the  unofficial  code 
of  Judicial  conduct  prescribed  by  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association.  Here  is  another  po- 
tentially great  step  In  the  right  direction — 
the  jubetitutlon  of  an  offlcal  code  for  an 
unofllclal  one.  But  the  whole  exercise  would 
take  on  a  ridiculous  twist  If  It  were  not  ap- 
plicable   to   the   Supreme   Court. 

EUther  one  of  two  approaches  seems  fea- 
sible. First,  the  Judicial  Conference  could  ask 
Congress  to  extend  Its  jurisdiction  to  the  Su- 
preme Court.  There  is  a  hint  that  it  may 
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bare  bad  this  In  mind  wlten  It  directed 
Its  Administration  Committee  to  draft  pro- 
posed legislation  that  would  enable  the  Con- 
ference to  enforce  its  rules.  Second,  Joseph 
Borkin.  a  recognized  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject and  author  of  "The  Corrupt  Judge,"  has 
suggested  that  the  Supreme  Coxirt  ItseU 
has  ample  power  to  lay  down  rules  concern- 
ing the  extrajudicial  activities  of  its  mem- 
bers. Perhaps  the  Court  Intends  to  exM'clse 
this  power  before  it  ends  Its  present  term. 
Whichever  course  Is  taken,  some  new  legis- 
lation will  be  essential.  The  most  hopeful  ap- 
proach, we  think,  is  to  be  found  in  Senator 
Tydlngs's  bill  to  create  a  Commission  on 
Judicial  Disabilities  and  Tenure,  with  power 
to  Investigate  the  conduct  of  misbehaving 
or  Incapacitated  judges.  This  device  would 
give  the  Judicial  Conference  the  additional 
machinery  It  needs  to  make  its  rules  and 
self-p>ollclng  effective.  The  bill  sets  out  fair 
and  well-safeg\iarded  procedures  for  handling 
the  most  delicate  problems  with  which  the 
covirts  have  to  deal.  Its  terms  woultl  prop- 
erly be  applicable  to  any  Federal  judge,  in- 
cluding Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court.  In 
IH-actlce  it  would  doubtless  provide  an  en- 
forcement arm  for  carrying  out  the  provl- 
aJooiB  of  the  judicial  code  of  ethics  now  in 
the  works.  It  is  reasonable  to  asstime  that 
the  Judicial  Conference  will  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  careful  work  that  has  already 
gone  into  the  Tydlngs  judicial  reform  bill. 


SENATOR  RANDOLPH  BELIEVES  IN- 
CREASE IN  PRIME  RATE  ON  LOANS 
WILL  CRIPPLE  HOUSING  AND 
HURT  ECONOMY 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  is:  Are  the  three  branches  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  inde- 
pendent Federal  agencies  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  formulating  and 
implementing  the  policies  under  which 
our  people  are  governed?  Most  people 
would  probably  respond  In  the  affirma- 
tive. We  teach  it  that  way  in  the  schools 
from  the  elementary  subjects  to  the 
courses  in  political  science  and  history. 
Yet,  the  actions  of  big  bankers,  initiated 
last  week  by  Bankers  Trust  in  New  York 
City — and  over  a  long  period  of  time — 
indicate  otherwise.  The  bankers  are  Im- 
portant to  a  sound  economy  in  this  coun- 
try. The  unparalleled  increase,  however, 
in  the  prime  interest  to  8Vi  percent  testi- 
fies to  a  tragic  assumption  of  power  by 
major  bankers.  Seemingly  without  com- 
plete consideration  of  the  impact  on  our 
entire  economy;  without  full  considera- 
tion of  other  elements  of  national  policy 
to  combat  Inflation;  and  with  an  attitude 
of  "we  will  do  It,"  the  bankers  have  in- 
stigated another  damaging  crunch  on 
Interest  rates. 

Mr.  President,  who  is  injured:  the 
major  corporations  of  this  coimtry? 
I  think  not.  The  consumer  is  hurt.  The 
home  buyer,  the  fanner,  and  the  small 
businessman  whose  rates  are  scaled  up- 
ward in  the  unwarranted  prime  interest 
rate  are  caught  in  this  vicious  squeeze. 
The  increases  will  have  a  disastrous  ef- 
fect. I  think  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Congress  should  force 
a  showdown — a  confrontation — with  the 
major  bankers  who  triggered  this  action. 
They  should  rescind  this  new  Increase. 

Mr.  President,  the  interest  rate  movers 
fay,  'they  will  ration  credit  among  the 
banks'  biggest  customers."  This  is  ques- 
tionable. The  banks'  biggest  customers 
will  go  after  the  money  now  like  wolves 


feeding  on  a  flock  of  sheep.  The  bankers 
say  this  will  not  affect  mortgages  or 
consumer  loans  or  small  business  cus- 
tomers. I  do  not  see  haw  they  can  make 
this  distinction.  It  has  not  been  the  case 
In  the  past. 

The  prime  rate  Increases  will  not 
cause  large  businesses  to  borrow  less. 
The  Impact — I  emphasize — will  be  on 
the  home  buyer  and  on  the  small  busi- 
nesses. 

Experiences  seem  to  show  that  the 
large  commercial  bankers  have  not  been 
aiding  in  the  fight  against  inflation; 
rather  they  fuel  the  flres  of  inflation. 

Methods  of  fighting  inflation  without 
these  swollen  increases  in  interest  rates 
exist.  And  they  have  been  presented  to 
the  commercial  banks  and  to  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  strongly  urge  President  Nixon  to 
state  his  opposition  and  to  let  it  be  known 
that  he  will  use  powers  at  his  disposal  to 
roll  back  the  interest  rate  increase.  He 
should  accept  the  counsel  of  one  of  his 
top  advisers,  Arthur  F.  Bums,  who  is 
reported  to  have  said : 

A  further  rise  In  Interest  rates  would  be 
a  serious  threat  to  the  continuance  of  our 
prosperity.  There  would  be  a  credit  crunch 
followed  by  a  business  recession. 

The  President  should  take  Immediate 
action.  And  Congress  shares  the  respon- 
sibility to  SMJt  in  correcting  this  situation. 
In  this  regard,  I  commend  Representa- 
tive Wright  Patman,  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, for  taking  the  Initiative  in  com- 
mimicatlng  with  the  President  and  the 
Attorney  General  and  in  scheduling 
hearings  on  this  issue. 

It  would  be  unconscionable  for  our 
Government,  while  advocating  an  exten- 
sion of  the  10-percent  surtax,  to  allow 
this  additional  burden  to  be  placed  on 
the  very  persons  who  carry  a  heavy 
surtax  load. 


PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  Senators 
who  are  deeply  committed  to  the  John 
P.  Kennedy  proposal  to  make  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  "lively,  friendly,  and  invit- 
ing, as  well  as  dignified  and  impressive," 
will  be  Interested  in  the  status  report  on 
this  proposal  written  by  Altm  L.  Otten 
for  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on  Wednes- 
day, May  28,  1969. 

Mr.  Otten  reviews  in  general  the  plans 
produced  by  the  President's  Council  on 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  discusses  what 
has  and  has  not  been  done.  He  comes  to 
the  conclusion,  which  is  obvious  to  all, 
that  "progress  has  been  slow  and 
sporadic  " 

I  sincerely  hope  that  President  Nixon 
will  make  good  on  his  expressed  interest 
in  this  project,  and  that  by  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  our  Nation, 
in  1976,  we  will  have  fully  executed  the 
plan  to  remake  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
into  the  kind  of  grand  and  majestic 
boulevard  envisioned  by  Pierre  L'Enfant 
when  he  laid  out  our  Capital  City. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Otten's  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Slow  PsocBKas  oit  PEmfSTLVANtA  Avkku* 
(By  Alan  L.  Otten) 

Washinotok. — George  Washington  ordered 
the  young  French  engineer  Pierre  L'Enfant 
to  place  the  White  House  more  than  a  mile 
away  from  the  Capitol,  so  that  Congressmen 
wouldnt  be  dropping  In  too  often  for  a 
drink  or  a  chat.  Ever  since.  Presidents  have 
been  Involved  to  greater  or  less  degree  with 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  the  broad  straight 
iKnilevard  L'Enfant  laid  out  between  the 
Presidents  house  and  the  meeting  place  of 
the  nation's  lawmakers. 

Thomas  Jefferson  planted  four  rows  of 
Lombardy  poplars  along  the  still  rural  street, 
and.  with  a  small  reflnue,  rode  on  horse- 
back from  the  White  House  to  the  Capitol 
for  his  second  Inauguration  In  1805  and 
then  rode  back,  launching  the  custom  of 
an  Inaugural  parade.  One  hundred  and  flfty- 
six  years  later,  riding  back  from  his  own 
Inauguration,  John  F.  Kennedy  was  appalled 
by  the  drab  appearance  of  what  should  be 
the  number  one  street  of  the  nation,  par- 
ticularly the  north  side — a  jumble  of  park- 
ing lots  and  dilapidated  19th  century  build- 
ings with  vacant  upper  stories  and  unap- 
petizing ground-level  liquor  stores  and  coffee 
shops  and  tourist  traps. 

A  COMMISSION  PROPOSAI. 

He  set  up  a  study  commission,  and  that 
coRunlsslon  propKised  a  council  of  architects 
and  other  urban  experts,  and  Mr.  Kennedy 
ordered  that  council  to  come  up  with  a  pro- 
posal to  make  the  Avenue  "lively,  friendly 
and  Inviting,  as  well  as  dignified  and  im- 
pressive." A  social  as  well  as  a  political  cen- 
ter was  envisioned,  as  a  key  element  in  a 
broader  effort  to  revitalize  tlxe  entire  down- 
town district.  Mr.  Kennedy  and  hla  advisers 
wanted  very  much  to  avoid  any  unbroken 
row  of  Government  and  private  office  build- 
ings, dull  boxes  monotonous  to  look  at  by 
day  and  empty  and  sterile  at  night  and  on 
weekends. 

In  early  1964  the  President's  Council  on 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  produced  Its  ambi- 
tious plan  to  remake  the  Avenue  as  L'Enfant 
envisioned  it — "a  grand  and  majestic  ave- 
nue ...  as  grand  as  it  v?lll  be  agreeable  and 
convenient."  In  the  Intervening  five  years, 
that  plan  has  proved  far  easier  to  propose 
than  to  execute. 

The  council  did  call  for  some  renovation 
of  aging  edifices  on  the  south  side,  the  side 
already  devoted  to  Oovemment  buildings. 
It  proposed,  for  Instance,  removing  the  dirty 
old  city  post  office  at  12th  Street,  keeping 
only  Its  remarkable  tower  to  serve  as  a  tourist 
orientation  building. 

Mostly,  thov'gh,  the  council  devoted  itself 
to  the  north  side  of  the  Avenue,  and  to  the 
two  ends.  To  create  a  sense  of  space  and 
grandeur,  it  urged  construction  of  a  huge 
reflecting  pool  at  the  Capitol  end,  and  jat 
the  other  end  a  paved  '•national  square" 
with  a  huge  series  of  attractive  new  Gov- 
emment  and  private  buildings  would  rlsel — 
well  set  back  from  the  curb,  with  stilted 
arcades  and  street-level  swank  shops,  cafes 
and  restaurants,  theaters  and  other  attrac- 
tions for  natives  and  tourists  alike.  The 
Avenue  would  be  brick-paved,  with  double , 
or  triple  rows  of  trees;  the  buildings  would 
have  interior  garden  courts  and  other  Invit-  /. 
ing  open  spaces. 

Eighth  Street  would  be  a  north-south  axis, 
starting  from  a  landscaped  "market  square" 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Avenue  opposite  the 
Archives  Building — the  square  being  the  site 
of  the  old  market  where  flatboats  used  to  un- 
load after  coming  up  the  old  Tiber  Canal  I 
from  the  Potomac.  The  Eighth  Street  axis 
would  end  three  blocks  to  the  north  at  the 
recently  refurbished  National  Portrait  Gal- 
lery. 

Underground  garages  along  the  Avenue 
could  park  10.000  cars.  A  block  to  the  north  a 
depressed  expressway  would  handle  most  of 
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%tk»   throucb   MMt-WMt  tntfllc,   iMkvtng   tta* 
Artavm  fra*  for  local  tiAflIc  and  pwtestrlkna. 

Well.  UMre**  been  ilgnlfloant  progrB— . 
largely  du«  to  the  lobbying — alwmys  persUt- 
•nt  though  not  always  diplomatic — of  archi- 
tect Nathaniel  Owlngs.  who  headed  the  coun- 
cil and  the  succeaaor  Temporary  Commlaalon 
CO  Pennaylvanla  Avenue.  He  penuaded  the 
Interior  Department,  for  instance,  to  tunnel 
a  propoaed  Inner  freeway  underground  Juat 
at  the  foot  of  Capitol  Hill  and  a  huge  re- 
flecting pool  U  being  built  atop  the  freeway 
there.  Work  alao  haa  started  on  a  Labor 
Department  building  that  will  rise  on  foun- 
dations spanning  the  freeway  a«  It  emerge* 
Just  north  of  the  Avenue. 

Owners  of  a  new  office  building  on  the 
north  side  ot  the  Avenue,  where  the  old  Ra- 
leigh Hotel  stood  at  12th  Street,  agreed  (In 
return  for  some  relaxation  of  zoning  rules) 
to  set  Its  front  well  bctck  from  the  curb,  with 
a  planted  plaaa  In  front  and  a  shop-lined 
arcade  and  mezzanine.  The  WUlard  Hotel 
at  14th  Street,  established  In  the  1830s  and 
long  the  stom>lng-place  for  some  of  the 
town's  top  visitors  was  closed  last  year,  open- 
ing the  way  for  negotiations  that  might 
eventually  enable  the  Government  to  make 
the  s4ta  part  of  the  proposed  "National 
Squar^^'. 

A  new  Woodrow  Wilson  Center  for  Inter- 
national study  has  more  or  less  been  com- 
mitted to  become  part  of  a  new  building 
complex  on  the  eighth  Street  axis.  And  com- 
mission officials  believe  President  Nixon's  call 
for  a  great  many  more  Judges  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  will  lead  to  an  early  start 
on  a  new  district  court  building  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Avenue  near  the  present 
U.S.  Courthouse,  creating  an  integrated  "Ju- 
diciary Square." 

BXTBMES    ALONG    TRZ    WAT 

For  all  the  progress,  however,  the  reverses 
have  also  been  numerous  and  significant.  One 
of  the  earliest  was  a  decision  against  using 
the  Avenue  as  the  site  of  the  new  performing 
arts  center — the  combination  opera,  sym- 
phony, ballet  and  art  structure  now  to  be 
called  the  Kennedy  Center.  Locating  this 
structure  on  the  Potomac  waterfront  to  the 
west,  where  the  land  was  free,  robbed  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  of  what  could  have  been  one 
of  Its  moat  vital  new  attractions. 

A  huge  new  FBI  Building  is  beginning  to 
rise  on  the  north  side  of  the  Avenue  between 
9tb  and  10th  Streets.  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoo- 
ver did  agree  to  set  this  back  from  the  Ave- 
nue but  managed  to  short-clrciUt  the  coun- 
cil's plan  for  arcades,  arguing  that  purse- 
snatchers  and  muggers  would  lurke  behind 
the  pillars  and  molest  his  bureau's  late-work- 
ing secretaries.  (Kennedy  Budget  Director 
Kermlt  Oordon  tried  to  have  the  FBI  build- 
ing erected  in  the  suburbs,  arguing  chat  it 
made  no  sense  to  devote  such  a  choice  loca- 
tion to  a  building  that  would  house  little 
but  flies  and  secretaries.  But  he  soon  dis- 
covered that  Mr.  Hoover  was  not  subject  to 
the  arguments  and  rules  that  govern  other 
Oovernment  officials. ) 

The  'Vietnam  war  has  delayed  replacement 
of  Federal  buildings;  construction  spending 
can  be  postponed  more  easily  than  many 
other  Oovernment  outlays.  Moreover,  local 
Negro  leaders  have  indicated  considerable 
distaste  for.  a  massive  Avenue  rebuilding 
project  when  social  welfare  spending  is  gen- 
erally under  restraint.  The  war  and  high  in- 
terest rates  have  also  discouraged  some  pri- 
vate investment,  commission  officials  con- 
tend. Last  year's  riots  resulted  in  the  indefi- 
nite postponement  of  one  large  private  proj- 
ect, which  commission  officials  think  was 
very  cloae  to  fruition,  for  a  square  block  of 
hotels,  office  buildings  and  shops. 

In  fact,  private  companies  have  been  gen- 
erally reluctant  to  commit  themselves  to  the 
Avenue,  Eighth  Street  or  other  downtown 
areas  untu  they  know  the  renovation  Is  going 
to  be  more  than  Just  a  group  of  new  Govern- 


mant  buildings.  "No  one  or  two  wanu  to  get 
out  In  front,"  an  official  says.  "Thar*  are  no 
great  risk  takers  here."  Officers  In  that  new 
building  at  latb  Street,  for  Instance,  are  oc- 
cupied entirely  by  agencies  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  government;  thus  far,  the  build- 
ing has  only  one  private  tenant,  a  bank  on 
the  street  level,  and  other  lower-level  shopa 
stand  vacant. 

The  plan  for  the  huge  open  square  at  the 
White  House  end  of  the  Avenue  has  been 
under  constant  attack— from  influential 
Washington  Post  architecture  critic  Wolf 
Von  Eckardt,  from  business  that  might  be 
affected,  from  local  authorities.  Its  future 
may  be  the  most  questionable  part  of  the 
whole  Avenue  scheme.  None  of  the  privately 
owned  land  around  the  proposed  square  has 
yet  been  obtained;  If  the  WUlard  site  Isnt  ac- 
quired soon.  Its  owners  say  they  will  start 
putting  up  a  new  office  building  there,  prob- 
ably making  it  much  harder  to  take  over  the 
site  later.  The  nearby  Washington  Hotel  has 
Just  carried  out  an  extensive  renovation, 
which  will  have  the  same  result. 

The  House  Interior  Committee,  mean- 
while, has  repeatedly  refused  to  approve  leg- 
islation making  the  Temporary  Commission 
permanent  and  giving  it  broad  power  to 
achieve  its  plan,  including  funds  to  pay  for 
condemned  buildings. 

LACKING    PaCSIDBNTIAL    tNTKISST 

Most  of  all.  the  Avenue-rebuilding  has, 
since  Mr.  Kennedy's  death,  lacked  strong 
Presidential  Interest.  President  Johnson  offi- 
cially blessed  the  project,  but  never  really 
committed  himself  to  It.  perhaps  viewing  it 
as  Just  another  Kennedy  program.  Mr.  Nixon 
has  said  the  right  things  thus  far,  but  it's 
too  early  to  tell  whether  he  really  means 
them  and  will  follow  through,  or  is  merely 
trying  to  please  his  top  urbanologlst.  Daniel 
P.  Moynlhan.  who  has  been  deeply  Involved 
In  the  Avenue  project  from  the  start. 

Commission  officials  talk  optimistically 
about  having  their  plan  executed  by  1976.  In 
time  for  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  the  hatlon.  "Truly,  here  is  a  plan  well 
launched  towards  completion."  the  Presi- 
dent's Temporary  Commission  declared  in  a 
Just-issued  progresa  report 

This  overstates  the  matter  quite  a  bit, 
however.  There  has  been  progress,  but  it  has 
been  slow  and  sporadic.  In  Washington, 
things  never  move  quite  as  quickly  aa  people 
expect,  and  it  would  be  almoat  miraculous  if 
a  plan  to  remake  its  grand  and  majestic  Ave- 
nue were  any  exception. 


LOOK  WITH  PRIDE  ON  OUR  FLAG 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  In  ob- 
servance of  the  meaningfulness  of 
June  14.  which  has  been  designated  Flag 
Day,  I  feel  it  is  appropriate  and  fitting 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  words  of  a  song,  "Look 
With  Pride  on  Our  Flag,"  composed  by 
a  loyal  and  patriotic  American.  Miss 
Hank  Fort.  In  view  of  the  apparent  de- 
terioration of  patriotism  in  our  country, 
it  is  indeed  time  that  we  as  American 
citizens  once  again  "Look  With  Pride  on 
Our  Flag" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  words 
of  the  song  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Look  with  pride  on  our  Flag, 
for  we've  ev'ry  right  to  brag  about  "Old 
Glory,"  our  emblem  of  Liberty. 

Fifty  stars  shining  bright  on  the  blue. 
With  stripes  red  and  White,  what  a  sight  for 
all  to  view. 

Look  with  pride,  see  her  wave  an<:  remember 
all  the  brave  ones  who  fought  to  save  and 
to  keep  us  free. 


In  ev'ry  town  and  city  and  all  the  countryside 
By  our  pledge  of  allegiance  we'll  faithfully 
abide. 

And  with  pride  we'll  look  on  "Old  Olory"  and 

stay 
Loyal  to  the  flag  of  the  U.S.A. 


MAJ.  CONLEY  T.  RAYMOND,  DISTIN- 
GUISHED UTAH  SOLDIER,  IS 
KILLED 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  a  tragic 
and  ironic  automobile  accident  recently 
killed  one  of  Utah's  most  distinguished 
soldiers.  Maj.  Conley  T.  Raymond,  who 
had  returned  not  long  ago  from  his  sec- 
ond tour  of  hazardous  duty  in  Vietiuun 
as  a  helicopter  pilot. 

Because  this  fine  Utah  son  was  killed 
in  a  senseless  car  crash  rather  than  on 
the  battlefields  of  Vietnam,  it  no  way  les- 
sens our  Nation's  debt  to  him  and  his 
family. 

I  believe  Major  Rajrmond  personified 
all  that  we  have  hoped  to  instill  in  our 
fighting  men— love  of  God  and  family,  as 
well  as  unswerving  devotion  to  his  coxm- 
try  and  the  cause  of  freedom. 

It  has  become  popular  in  some  quar- 
ters to  focus  attention  on  the  relatively 
few  of  our  fighting  men  who  oppose  the 
U.S.  role  in  Vietnam.  I  am  certain  the 
great  majority  of  them  believe  we  are 
there  for  a  just  cause;  Conley  Raymond 
represented  this  majority  well.  In  many 
letters  home  to  his  family  and  close 
friends,  he  championed  the  US.  commit- 
ment to  defend  the  right  to  freedom  and 
self-determination  for  the  citizens  of 
that  Asian  land. 

He  was  personally  and  deeply  com- 
mitted to  that  cause,  and  ready  to  die  for 
it  if  necessary.  I  know  of  the  anguish 
that  must  be  felt  by  his  wife.  Kathleen, 
his  young  son.  Jeffrey,  and  his  other 
loved  ones,  that  a  careless  driver  was  able 
to  succeed  where  the  Vietcong  had  many 
times  failed. 

Mr.  President,  a  more  detailed  account 
of  Major  Raymond's  exemplary  life  and 
record  is  contained  in  his  hometown 
newspaper,  the  Logan  Herald  Journal,  of 
June  3.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Collision  Kills  Locan  OmcEa 

MaJ.  Conley  T.  Raymond.  33,  of  Logan  was 
one  of  three  people  killed  Sunday  in  a  two- 
car  headon  collision  about  six  miles  west  of 
Rock.   Wyo.   on   U.S.   30. 

The  other  victims  were  Frank  Shray,  32. 
and  his  wife,  DorU,  43,  of  Cheyenne. 

The  Highway  Patrol  said  Shray  had  crossed 
a  double  yellow  center  line  and  was  passing 
other  vehicles  when  his  car  rammed  into  that 
of  Raymond.  Shray  was  killed  instantly  and 
the  other  victims  died  a  short  time  later  in 
a  Laramie.  Wyo..  hospital. 

CNBOUTI    HOMK 

Major  Raymond  was  on  his  way  home  from 
Ft.  Rucker.  Alabama  at  the  time  of  the  fatal 
mishap.  His  wife.  Kathleen  and  son  Jeffrey 
had  arrived  a  week  earlier.  Maj.  Raymond, 
a  career  serviceman,  was  being  sent  to  the 
University  of  Utah  to  receive  a  master's 
degree  in  educational  television.  He  had 
served  for  some  time  as  film  liaison  officer 
of  the  Aviation  School  at  Ft.  Rucker. 

He  was  born  in  Logan  April  11.  1936.  son  of 
O.  Frank  and  Reta  Mae  Hansen  Raymond. 
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After  attending  Logan  City  schools  and  grad- 
uating from  Logan  High,  he  attended  USU 
one  year,  then  enlisted  for  four  years  with 
the  U.S.  Air  Force.  On  completion  of  this 
enlistment,  he  returned  to  Utah  State  and 
graduated  in  the  School  of  Agriculture  and 
Applied  Sciences.  He  was  affiliated  with 
Sigma  Nu  while  at  USU  and  an  honor 
ROTC  student. 

COPTER    PItOT 

Raymond  again  entered  the  service  with 
the  U.S.  Army  Signal  Corps  as  an  officer  at 
Ft.  Monmouth,  N.J.  In  June  1961  he  entered 
training  as  a  helicopter  pilot  at  Ft.  Wolters, 
Texas.  His  distinguished  career  included  two 
tours  of  duty  in  Vietnam  In  1963-64  and 
again  in  1967-68.  Often  decorated  for  valiant 
and  distinguished  service,  he  was  recipient 
of  the  Air  Medal  numerous  times,  had  21 
Oak  Leaf  Clusters,  the  Distinguished  Flying 
Cross,  Bronze  Star,  the  Army  Commenda- 
tion Medal  and  the  Purple  Heart. 

Maj.  Raymond  was  active  throughout  his 
life  in  the  LDS  Church,  actively  participating 
wherever  stationed.  His  last  assignment 
while  in  Alabama  was  Aarorlc  Priesthood 
Youth  Advisor  to  the  Southern  States  Mis- 
sion. He  had  also  served  as  District  Council- 
man, counselor  to  the  District  president, 
general  secretary  of  the  Ozark  Branch,  and 
had  taught  in  the  Sunday  School  and  served 
as  a  home  teacher. 

On  March  17,  1960,  he  married  Kathleen 
Bosworth  m  the  Logan  LDS  Temple.  He  Is 
survived  by  his  wife,  a  son  Jeffery  and  his 
mother,  Mrs.  Reta  H.  Raymond,  grand- 
parents, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moroni  Hansen,  all  of 
Logan;  a  brother,  Lannle  F.  Raymond, 
Bountiful,  a  sister,  Mrs.  Karl  (Carol)  Koer- 
ner,  also  of  Logan.  His  father,  G.  Frank 
Raymond,  former  Logan  City  School  Board 
clerk  and  administrative  assistant,  passed 
away  In  1963. 


SMOKING  AND  HEALTH 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  Science 
magazine  for  June  13  contains  an  ar- 
ticle written  by  Luther  J.  Carter  which 
is  a  perceptive  analysis  of  the  issues  In- 
volved In  the  legislative  battle  now  shap- 
ing up  on  smoking  and  health. 

I  commend  it  to  all  who  wish  a  quick 
review  of  what  has  happened  in  the  past 
and  what  lies  ahead. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle, entitled  "Smoking  and  Health: 
Closing  the  Ring  on  the  Cigarette,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Smoking  and  Health:  Closing  the  Ring  on 

THE    ClCARETTE 

Four  years  ago,  when  the  first  major  legis- 
lative struggle  on  the  smoking  and  health 
Issue  was  taking  place,  lobbyists  for  the  to- 
bacco Industry  and  their  congressional  allies 
handled  the  antlsmoklng  forces  as  deftly  as 
a  cowhand  from  Marlboro  country  might 
rope  a  calf.  Now.  however,  the  smoking  and 
health  question  Is  again  agitating  Washing- 
ton, and  this  year  the  tobacco  industry's 
problems  look  less  easily  manageable. 

In  coping  with  the  health  issue  in  1965,  the 
Industry  clearly  made  the  best  of  adversity. 
The  1964  report  of  the  Surgeon  General's  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Smoking  and  Health 
had  said  that  cigarette  smoking  was  causally 
related  to  lung  cancer  in  men;  that  it  was 
the  most  important  cause  of  chronic  bron- 
chitis; and  that  it  was  associated  closely 
with  other  ailments.  Including  coronary 
heart  disease,  to  be  highly  suspect  as  a  pos- 
bible  causal  factor.  Here,  for  the  first  time, 
was  a  warning  against  cigarette  smoking  by 
a  federally  sponsored  panel  of  experts  whose 
membership  had  been  approved  by  the  to- 


bacco Industry — a  warning  which,  moreover, 
was  stated  as  plainly  as  a  skull  and  cross- 
bones. 

In  light  of  this  development,  voluntary 
health  agencies  such  as  the  American  Cancer 
Society  had  reason  to  hope  that,  if  Congress 
took  no  effective  action  of  Its  own  to  dis- 
courage smoking,  it  would  at  least  not  pre- 
vent such  action  by  the  state  and  federal 
regulatory  agencies.  But  Congress,  aided  by 
the  tobacco  lobbyists  and  its  own  talent  for 
grinding  sharp  edges  off  unpleasant  facts,  en- 
acted the  Cigarette  Labeling  Act,  requiring 
on  each  cigarette  package  the  message  "Cau- 
tion: Cigarette  Smoking  May  be  (emphasis 
supplied)  Hazardous  to  Your  Health." 

Worried  as  it  was  about  court  suits  being 
brought  by  cancer  victims  or  their  survivors, 
the  tobacco  industry  itself  saw  an  advantage 
in  having  a  warning  label,  particularly  if 
worded  as  mildly  as  the  one  Congress 
adopted.  Tet,  from  the  industry's  standpoint, 
the  labeling  act  bad  a  still  greater  merit: 
It  largely  preempted  other  action  In  the 
smoking  and  health  field  for  a  4-year  period. 
Principally,  this  meant  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  (FTC),  which  had  been 
moving  to  require  a  strong  health  warning 
on  cigarette  packages  and  in  all  advertising, 
was  powerless  to  act. 

Despite  this  setback  In  Congress  to  their 
cause,  the  antlsmoklng  forces — led  by  the 
U.S.  Surgeon  General  and  private  groups 
such  as  the  Cancer  Society,  the  National 
League  for  Nursing,  and  the  National  Con- 
gress of  Parents  and  Teachers — have  per- 
severed In  their  crusade,  using  every  means 
of  publicity  and  persuasion  at  their  com- 
mand. Though  their  financial  resources  have 
been  limited  compared  to  the  tobacco  in- 
dustry's, these  forces  nevertheless  represent 
a  broad,  powerful  coalition  of  health  and 
civic  organizations  which  are  active  in  nearly 
every  community.  Furthermore,  the  propa- 
ganda resources  of  a  major  government 
agency  such  as  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice &ie  substantial.  For  example,  the  PHS 
once  had  53,000  U.S.  mail  trucks  displaying 
a  large  poster  reading  "100,000  Doctors  Have 
Quit  Smoking  (Maybe  They  Know  Some- 
t:3lng  You  Don't) ." 

In  June  of  1967,  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  (FCC),  to  everyone's  sur- 
prise, applied  its  "fairness  doctrine"  to  ciga- 
rette advertising,  holding  that  broadcasters 
who  carry  cigarette  commercials  must  also 
carry  some  antlsmoklng  messages.  The  result 
was  that  the  PHS  and  the  Cancer  Society 
and  other  voluntary  health  agencies  sud- 
denly found  their  antlsmoklng  "spots," 
which  most  broadcasters  had  been  leery  of 
using,  in  heavy  demand. 

Clearly,  the  smoking  and  health  issue  has 
been  kept  alive,  and  smokers  gradually  are 
responding.  Per  capita  consumption  of  ciga- 
rettes has  gone  down  by  almost  3>/2  percent 
since  release  of  the  report  by  the  Surgeon 
General's  committee  in  early  1964.  Further- 
more, production  during  the  first  3  months 
of  1969  was  about  1.5  million  packs  a  day 
below  that  for  the  same  period  in  1968;  this 
suggests  that  there  are  now  about  1.5  million 
fewer  smokers.  Inasmuch  as  the  average 
smoker  consumes  about  a  pack  a  day. 

In  Congress,  the  smoking  and  health  Issue 
has  been  an  embarrassment  because  it 
touches  the  financial  nerves  of  a  sizable  block 
of  southern  and  border  states  (some  of  them 
potently  represented  in  the  House  or  Sen- 
ate) and  of  the  broadcasting  and  other 
media  which  carry  cigarette  advertising. 
Smokers  spend  $9  billion  in  the  United  States 
each  year  on  cigarettes.  They  are  egged  along 
in  their  habit,  and  sometimes  lured  into  it, 
by  advertising,  for  which  the  cigarette  com- 
panies spend  more  than  $300  million  an- 
nually, some  $245  million  of  that  amount 
being  used  to  tHjy  commercials  on  television 
and  radio.  For  no  other  product  does  the 
volume  of  broadcast  advertising  come  even 
close  to  equaling  this  amount.  And  tobacco 
farming  and  manufacturing  also  are  big  bus- 


inesses, on  which  some  600,000  farm  families 
and  36,000  factory  workers  depend  for  all  or 
part  of  their  Income. 

However  politically  sensitive  and  incon- 
venient the  matter  may  be,  Congress  is  again 
having  to  consider  the  smoking  and  health 
issue.  The  4-year  preemption  with  respect 
to  action  by  the  regulatory  agencies  Is  about 
to  expire,  and  both  the  FTC  and  the  FCC 
propose  to  take  strong  measures.  The  FTC 
has  called  a  public  hearing  for  1  July,  the 
first  day  following  expiration  of  the  pre- 
emption, on  a  proposal  to  have  all  cigarette 
adverstlsing  warn  that  "cigarette  smoking 
is  dangerous  to  your  health  and  may  cause 
death  from  cancer,  coronary  heart  disease, 
chronic  bronchitis,  pulmonary  emphysema, 
and  other  diseases."  According  to  tobacco  in- 
dustry spokesmen,  a  requirement  for  such 
warning  could  lead  cigarette  manufactures 
to  give  up  advertising  altogether.  The  Federal 
Communications  Commission  has,  for  its 
part,  proposed  a  direct  ban  on  cigarette  ad- 
vertising on  radio  and  television,  though  it 
has  raised  the  question  of  whether  an  ex- 
ception should  be  made  for  messages  about 
cigarettes  of  low  tar  and  nicotine  content. 
industry  ally 

This  time,  the  tobacco  industry  may  find  it 
difficult  to  persuade  Congress  to  block  the 
proposed  agency  rules.  Yet  the  industry  has 
a  major  ally  In  the  House  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, which  recently  approved,  by  a  vote  of 
22  to  5,  a  bill  extending  for  6  years  the  pre- 
emption against  agency  rule-making.  State 
action  also  would  again  be  preempted.  As  a 
concession  to  the  antlsmoklng  forces,  the  bill 
would  strengthen  a  bit  the  cautioning  label 
on  the  cigarette  package. 

But  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the 
antlsmoklng  people  can  be  bought  off  so 
cheaply.  Sentiment  in  the  House  Commerce 
Committee  is  not  to  be  taken  as  typical  of 
that  In  the  Congress  as  a  whole.  On  this 
committee,  which  often  finds  spiritual  guid- 
ance on  controversial  Issues  in  chamber-of- 
commerce  manuals,  there  are  nearly  a  dozen 
congressmen  from  tobacco  states  and  they 
seem  to  dominate  the  group's  deliberations 
on  the  smoking  and  health  issue. 

When  the  Commerce  Committee  reported 
out  the  bill,  Representative  Harley  O.  Stag- 
gers of  West  Virginia,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, showed  no  great  confidence  In  what 
had  been  wrought,  saying  that  the  measure 
is  likely  to  be  amended  on  the  House  floor. 
"I  felt  this  should  get  to  the  floor  so  the  de- 
bate would  be  before  the  American  people 
Instead  of  in  a  closed  room  here,"  he  told  a 
newsman.  As  this  is  written,  the  prospects 
are  that  the  bill  vclU  reach  the  floor  soon,  pos- 
sibly this  week.  Various  proposals  to  restrict 
cigarette  advertising  or  to  require  strong 
warnings  were  defeated  in  committee,  but 
they  will  be  heard  again  on  the  floor.  More 
than  50  members  of  the  House  have  iritro- 
duced  bills  to  require  a  strong  warning  on 
the  cigarette  package  and  in  all  cigarette  ad- 
vertising. 

Should  the  committee  bill  nevertheless 
pass  the  House  more  or  less  intact,  its 
chances  of  receiving  favorable  action  in  the 
Senate  are  poor.  In  his  reelection  campaign 
last  year.  Senator  Warren  Magnuson  of  Wash- 
ington, chairman  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee,  presented  himself  to  the  voters 
as  the  consumer's  champion,  a  kind  of 
paunchy  Ralph  Nader  who  would  "keep  the 
big  boys  honest."  But  for  Magnuson,  the  Cig- 
arette Labeling  Act  of  1965  would  have  pre- 
empted action  by  the  regulatory  agencies  per- 
manently, not  just  for  4  years.  And.  while 
Magnuson  has  been  known  to  make  a  deal,  if 
he  makes  one  this  year  with  the  tobacco 
lobbyists,  he  probably  will  exact  stiff  con- 
cessions. 

Given  the  right  terms,  a  deal  Indeed  may 
be  possible.  "If  the  cigarette  industry  were 
to  agree  to  the  elimination  of  substantially 
all  broadcast  advertising,  I  think  it  just 
might  be  given  freedom  from  regulation  of 
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:  ta  «te  prtat  madta."  miif  on*  ob- 
eloM  ■Mwnh  to  IfBcnuaon  uid 
tb«  oommlttM  for  bla  apoeulsaoaa  to  oarry 
welKbt.  M»ny  oo— i[>ti»w  in  CongTMi.  mI- 
dom  in  aoooMI  with  a^Mioy  nil«-m«ldiic  that 
puu  new  umti  oa  tlM  frMdom  of  buMiMM. 
proiMtblr  would  oppUud  »  aetUamant  tiMt 
would  t*ka  tlM  iJOMng  and  haaltb  laaua  out 
of  tba  baada  at  ttaa  FTC  and  tb«  PCC. 

But  aajr  bUI  paaaad  by  Uie  Houaa  would  go 
to  tha  Sanata  Conunaroe  Commlttaa's  ooa- 
aumar  auboommlttaa.  chaired  by  n«nk  K. 
Moaa  of  XTtah  and  tha  Moaa  stratagy  la  to 
block  oofigfaaaluiial  action  in  tha  Ti«>«"g 
and  haaltb  flald  thla  year  and  havo  tha  PTC 
and  tha  FCC  act  on  their  propoaad  nilea. 
Moaa.  a  Marman.  la  deeply  concerned  about 
tba  haalth  bairrla  o€  smoking  and  inalata 
th*t  ba  la  not  intareatad  In  bargaailng  with 
tiM  tobaooo  lobbylau.  Hla  atratagy  U  promia- 
Ing.  for  Congraaa  U  a  plaoa  of  labyrlnthlna 
rulaa  and  ptooaduraa.  and  one  of  the  thlnga 
tt  kaowa  baat  la  bow  to  do  nothing.  Moaa  says 
tba«.  tt  naoaHary.  ha  will  flllbuater  agalnat 
any  laglalanna  that  woiUd  prevent  the  agen- 
olea  traan  ragulatlng  cigarette  advertising.  He 
elaloia  to  hara  tha  support  of  more  than 
enough  aen*ton  to  keep  the  foe  from  muster- 
lag  th«.44ro-thlrds  majority  necessary  to  In- 
wtka  dottm.  Vrtt  the  tobacco-state  senators. 
moatly  southerners  who  swear  by  the  right  of 
unlimited  debate,  even  to  try  to  break  a  flll- 
buatar  would  be  a  historic  switch. 

M>w  cacuiurAMcsa 
Aa  thla  yaar^  atruggia  between  the  ciga- 
rette Induatry  and  tlte  anttamoklng  forcea  U 
jotnad.  It  la  pertinent  to  note  the  foUowlng 
new  drcumataacas : 

In  lu  efforta  In  1966  to  foreataU  agency  reg- 
ulation, ttia  tobacco  induatry  promlaed  to 
carry  out  an  eSectlve  program  of  self -regula- 
tion. Tba  InduMry'a  "Cigarette  Advertlalng 
Code."  admlnlatared  by  Robert  B.  Meyner. 
form«  goremor  of  New  Jersey,  was  to  put  a 
atop  to  all  abusaa.  Including  appeals  to  ju- 
▼enllaa.  But  In  the  FTC's  view,  the  code  haa 
been  a  failure.  In  Its  1907  report,  for  exam- 
ple, the  commlaalon  noted  that  "the  average 
American  teen-ager  seea  more  cigarette  com- 
mercials on  network  television  than  doea  the 
average  American."  Moreover,  the  FTC  de- 
noxmced  the  industry  last  year  for  Orst  plant- 
ing In  True  magazine  an  article  debunking 
the  propoaitlon  that  smoking  la- a  cause  of 
cancer,  then  promoting  It  surreptitiously 
through  newspaper  advertising.  The  N*. 
tional  AaaooiAtlon  of  Broadcasters  has  a  ciga- 
rette advertlalng  code  also,  but  a  former  NAB 
employee  U  now  charging  that  It  Is  a  pubUc 
relations  "facade." 

Since  196S  Congress  has  become  far  more 
consumer-conscious  than  ever  before.  In  the 
pre-Nader  era,  one  scarcely  could  have  imag- 
ined, for  example.  Congreae  defying  Detroit 
by  passing  strong  automobile  safety  legisla- 
tion. As  Senator  Magnuaon  and  others  have 
demonstrated,  doing  battle  for  the  consumer 
la  good  politics,  and  few  If  any  consumer- 
protection  Issues  are  more  on  the  public's 
mind  than  the  smoking  and  health  Issue. 

Four  years  ago  a  potent  coalition  of  to- 
l>acoo,  advertising,  and  broadcasting  inter- 
ests was  behind  the  Cigarette  Labeling  Act. 
While  this  alliance  still  exlsU,  It  Is  showing 
signs  of  strain  aqd  even  some  cracks.  For  In- 
stance, the  Washington  Post  Company's  sev- 
eral broadcasting  stations  are  now  refusing 
cigarette  advertising,  and  some  other  com- 
paniee.  Including  Westlnghouse  BroadcasUng, 
are  doing  the  same.  Recently.  Advertising 
Age.  an  advertising  trade  publication,  called 
for  the  tobacco  companies  to  practice  better 
self-regulation  In  their  advertising  and  ob- 
served that  "the  reat  of  the  advertlalng  busi- 
ness cannot  be  expected  to  support  unyield- 
ing resistance  indefinitely." 

The  view  th*t  cigarette  smoking  Is  a  threat 
to  health  has  been  supported  by  a  broaden- 
ing ooDsenaus  of  medical  opinion.  The  mem- 
bership of  the  National  Interagency  Council 


oa  SmoMng  aad  Health  pnaaaUy  Inolodaa 
•uoh  vwpa  aa  tba  AaMrtoaa  Aoadamy  a< 
Pedlatrloa.  tba  Amarloan  OoUega  of  Fhyal- 
ctaaa.  aad  tha  Aaiarloaa  OoUm  at  Surgaoaa, 
aa  wall  aa  such  chartar  mam  ben  aa  tha  Amar- 
loaa  Oanoer  Sodety  and  tha  Amarloan  Heart 
Awociattnn.  lltough  it  baa  never  Joined  the 
council,  the  American  Medical  Aaaoclatlon 
laat  year  took  a  strong  stand  against  clga- 
r«tta  amotelng. 

IB  auooaaalve  annual  'raporta  to  Congraai. 
tha  Department  of  Health.  Bducatlon.  and 
Welfare  haa  added  progreaalvely  to  its  In- 
dlotmant  of  smoking.  For  example,  cigarette 
smoking  Is  now  described  aa  the  main  cause 
of  lung  cancer  in  man  and  as  a  factor  con- 
txlbuttng  to  many  deaths  front  coronary 
hea,rt  dlseaae. 

In  attempting   to  cope   with   the  current 
threat,  the  cigarette  Industry's  WaahLngton 
lobb]rlng  organization,  the  Tobacco  Institute, 
U  playing  on  two  major  themea.  One  Is  Its 
contention  that  to  allow  the  FCC  and  FTO 
to  go  ahead  with  their  proposed  rule-making 
would  wipe  out  cigarette  advertising  in  all 
media.    The    Industry   lobbyists    argue    that 
rule- making  of  this  kind  could  ultimately  be 
extended  to  other  products  now  being  legally 
sold.  According  to  thla  view,  the  advertising 
of   whiskey,    beer,    or    even    mUk    (with   Its 
cholesterol  content ) .  for  example  might  be 
made  subject  to  special  rulee  and  restrictions. 
The    lobbyists'    othir    major    theme,    and 
the  more  basic  one,  Is  that  the  case  against 
the  cigarette  haa  not  been  made — that  the 
smoking   and   health  Issue  la  an   unsettled 
"controversy."    And.    In    fact,    during    the 
hearings  of  the  House  Commerce  Committee 
seTeral  weeks  ago,  nearly  a  score  of  expert  wlt- 
neasea  testified  at  the  Tobacco  Institute's  re- 
quest and  still  othera  submitted  statementa. 
These  witnesses,  who  included  some  medical 
reeearchers  of  distinguished  credentials,  chal- 
lenged the  reliability  of  data  or  noted  In- 
consistencies  in  data   used  in   past  studies 
Unking  smoking  and  illness:  others  suggested 
that   unknown   factors,   such   as   poealbly   a 
constitutional  susceptibility  to  heart  disease 
by  the  kind  of  people  who  tend  to  become 
heavy  smokers,  may  explain  the  association 
between  smoking  and  illness  and  death.  A 
statement   frequently   heard — and  one  that 
has   long   been   central   to   the   tobacco   In- 
dustry's argtiment — was  that  cigarette  smok- 
ing and  illneea  are  only  linked  statistically, 
and  that  this  is  no  proof  of  causality. 

0.S.  Surgeon  General  William  H.  Stewart, 
In  a  recent  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Commerce  Committee,  haa  rejected  all  of 
of  these  criticisms  and  haa  obaenred:  "We 
do  not  Impugn  the  sincerity  of  the  wltneaaee 
when  we  say  that,  in  our  opinion,  the  main 
thrust  of  their  testimony  Is  a  threat  to 
medical  practice  In  this  country,  to  the 
progress  of  our  medical  and  health  agenclea, 
and  to  the  health  of  our  people."  To  be  In 
disagreement  with  a  medical  consensus  doea 
not.  he  conceded,  neoeasarlly  mean  one  Is 
wrong:  but.  Stewart  added,  "it  does  not 
entitle  one  to  say.  as  one  witness  said,  that 
medical  opinion  about  cigarettes  has  come 
about  because  physicians  are  gullible  and 
have  been  brainwashed  by  the  Public  Health 
Service  and  the  voluntary  health  agencies." 
Earl  Clements,  president  of  the  Tob«K:co 
Institute  and  a  former  U.S.  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  has  expreaaed  "shock  and  amaze- 
ment" at  the  Surgeon  General's  words.  Sel- 
don  C.  Sommers.  director  of  the  Indiutry- 
sponsored  Council  for  Tobacco  Research  and 
director  of  laboratories  at  Lennox  Hill  Hos- 
pital In  New  York,  haa  charged  that  Stewart's 
statement  was  "irresponsible"  and  "dema- 
gogic" 

But.  clearly,  the  tobacco  Industry's  minor- 
ity position  is  not  an  easy  one  to  maintain. 
Unleaa  a  compromise  can  be  reached  with 
tha  antlsmoklng  forces,  and  the  latter  may 
see  no  need  to  make  a  deal,  the  tobacco  In- 
dustry could  conceivably  find  Ita  cause  In 
grave  trouble.  Succeas  of  the  Moes  strategy 


would  laava  tha  FOO  fraa  to  baa  olcaratta 
adfartlalnc  from  tha  air  aad  would  laaTe  the 
FTC  free  to  require  a  conspicuous  warning 
In  advertlalng  In  all  media.  Tha  voluntary 
health  agancles  probably  could  panuade 
many  broadcasting  stations  to  carry,  as  a 
public  aervlce,  antlsmoklng  measages,  even 
though  the  falmaaa  doctrine  would  not  be 
relevant  In  the  abaence  of  cigarette  commer- 
cials. The  PHS,  no  doubt,  would  continue, 
through  the  schools,  the  health  professions, 
and  the  media.  Its  campaign  against  smok- 
ing. 

In  short,  the  groundwork  for  an  effort  to 
eliminate  cigarette  smoking  as  a  pervasive 
social  habit  mAy  be  further  along  than  many 
Imagine.  As  a  PHS  offlclal  has  noted,  one  for- 
gets that  the  history  of  the  weed  has  been 
brief,  the  cigarette  having  first  appeared  in 
the  United  States  In  1910.  as  a  cheap,  attrac- 
tive subatltute  for  tobacco  chewing,  an  "evil" 
that  waa  soon  largely  to  disappear  from  po- 
Ute  society.  Now,  the  cigarette  itself  may 
Just  possibly  be  on  the  verge  of  a  precipit- 
ous decline,  though  perhaps  It  may  never  be 
as  outmoded  and  offensive  to  good  taste  as 
the  plug  of  tobacco  and  the  spittoon. 


REGULATION  OP  TOBACCO  INDUS- 
TRY AND  ITS  ADVERTISING- 
ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  COOK 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  June  9 
the  distinguished  Junior  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  addressed  the 
Burley  Auction  Warehouse  Association 
on  the  question  of  regailatlon  of  the  to- 
bacco Industry  and  Its  advertising. 

Senator  Cook  presented  a  cogent  argu- 
ment for  his  side  of  this  controversial 
issue,  and  I  believe  that  other  Members 
of  Congress  would  be  most  interested  in 
his  views.  I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Rkmaxks  bt  Sknator  B<aux>w  W.  Cook  Bx- 

roax    TH«    BuKUTT    Auction    WAmxRoirsK 

Association,     Pmcnch     Lick     Shxbaton, 

FliENCH  Lick.  Ind. 

Regardless  of  whether  one  favors  or  dis- 
approves many  of  the  proposals  enacted  dur- 
ing the  New  Deal,  the  result  has  been  the 
rise  of  a  modem  bureaucracy  which  has 
divided  the  Executive  Branch  between,  what 
a  well-known  author  haa  recently  called, 
"the  presidential  government"  and  "the  per- 
manent government."  Arthur  Schleslnger, 
not  known  for  his  skepticism  about  liberal 
causes,  described  the  relationship  between 
permanent  and  presidential  government  this 
way: 

"In  this  complex  relationship,  the  presiden- 
tial government  has  preferences  and  policies 
backed  by  a  presumed  mandate  from  the 
electorate.  But  the  permanent  government 
has  preferences  and  pollclee  of  its  own.  It 
has  vested  Interests  of  Its  own  In  programs: 
it  has  alliances  of  its  own  with  congres- 
sional committees,  lobbies,  and  the  press;  It 
has  Its  own  particular,  and  not  seldom  power- 
ful, constituencies.  Also,  it  Is  around  longer. 
We  now  have,  in  consequence,  four  branches 
of  government." 

The  four  branches  the  author  refers  to 
are.  of  course,  the  Executive,  the  Judicial,  the 
Legislative,  and  the  ever-burgeoning  bureauc- 
racy which  he  calls  the  "permanent  gov- 
ernment'". I  think  the  term  "permanent 
government"  Is  an  excellent  term  to  apply 
to  the  maze  of  overpaid  and  unresponsive 
agenclea  which  are  usurping  the  prerogatives 
of  the  constitutionally  designated  branches 
of  our  government.  Of  course,  we  in  the  Con- 
gress and  a  series  of  unaware  Presidents  must 
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bear  a  large  portion  of  the  responsibility  for 
the  proliferation  of  agencies  and  the  un- 
restrained delegation  of  our  constitutional 
powers  to  them.  But  it  Is  not  too  late.  There 
is  a  growing  awareness  In  Congress  of  the 
danger  of  policy-making  by  non-elected 
bureaucrats.  And  after  all.  Congress  and  the 
Executive  branch  which  originally  created 
these  regulatory  agencies  and  vested  them 
with  authority,  certainly  has  the  right  to 
later  restrict  that  power  when  It  so  chooses. 

Even  though  Its  members  are  not  ap- 
pointed for  life  but  for  lengthy  terms  of 
SEVEN  years  each,  the  best  and  most  dan- 
gerous examples  of  the  "permanent  gov- 
ernment" are  found  In  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  The  recent  activities  of  these 
branches  of  the  "permanent  government"  In 
regard  to  the  restriction  of  cigarette  adver- 
tising on  radio  and  television  and  the  label- 
ing of  cigarettes  with  health  hazard  warnings 
are  well  known  to  all  of  us.  These  activities 
present  a  real  and  present  danger  that  our 
tobacco  Industry  which  Is  so  important  to 
my  own  and  many  other  states  will  be  wiped 
out  or  seriously  impaired.  Tobacco  Is  a  legal 
crop  and  a  legal  product  through  which  over 
650,000  Americans  make  their  livings.  The 
annual  cash  value  of  tobacco  Is  $1.3  billion 
and  exports  alone  were  valued  at  $636  mil- 
lion in  1968. 

Regardless  of  what  we  all  read,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  current  controversy  Is  really 
not  between  the  tobacco  industry  and  the 
so-called  anti-smoking  health  forces.  This 
Is  really  a  p>ower  struggle  between  several 
agencies  which  feel  they  have  become  auton- 
omous and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
which  Is,  after  all.  elected  by  the  people.  Let 
us  review  briefly  the  legislative  history  and 
current  status  of  the  controversy. 

The  Cigarette  Labeling  Act  of  1965  re- 
quires a  health  caution  on  all  cigarette  pack- 
ages. In  addition  to  annual  reports  to  Con- 
gress by  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  on  smoking  and  health,  the 
law  also  requires  reports  on  cigarette  advertis- 
ing developments  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. The  act  prohibits  regulation  In  the 
area  of  advertising  and  labeling  of  cigarettes 
by  the  FTC,  PCC  and  by  the  states.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  latter  provision  is  scheduled  to 
expire  June  30  of  this  year.  Because  of  thla 
expiration  provision  Senator  Frank  Moss,  of 
Utah,  leader  of  the  antltobacco  forces  in  the 
Senate,  announced  earlier  this  year  that 
the  tactic  of  that  group  in  1969  would  not  be 
to  press  for  new  legislation  but  to  allow  the 
act  of  1965  to  expire  as  scheduled,  thus  giv- 
ing the  FTC  and  FCC  a  free  hand  to  ban 
advertising  and  require  unproven  warnings 
on  cigarette  packs. 

But  the  tactics  of  the  anti-tobacco  forces 
have  not  succeeded  yet  and  we  are  doing  what 
we  can  to  Insure  their  defeat.  Most  of  the 
action  this  year  has  been  centered  In  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  House  Com- 
merce Committee  reported,  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing 22-5  majority,  a  bill  very  similar  to  the 
current  law  with   but  two  exceptions 

(1)  Congress  would  retain  Its  Jurlsdlctloh 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  FTC,  FCC  and  the 
states,  for  an  additional  six  years,  and 

(2)  The  caution  on  cigarette  packs  would 
become  a  warning. 

Congress  must  move  with  dispatch  to  en- 
act the  bill  reported  by  the  House  Commerce 
Conunlttee.  or  a  similar  bill,  under  which 
Congress  itself  would  retain  the  power  to 
regulate,  if  there  Is  to  be  regulation,  in  the 
field  of  advertising  and  labeling  of  cigarettes. 
The  FCC  has  already  announced  that  If  we 
in  the  Legislative  branch  allow  the  Cigarette 
Labeling  Act  of  1965  to  expire  on  schedule 
this  month,  they  will  move  to  ban  all  broad- 
cast cigarette  advertising.  The  only  good 
thing  that  could  possibly  come  out  of  such 
a  ruling  is  that,  at  least,  the  anti-smok- 
ing announcements  being  currently  broad- 
cast free  under  the  so-called  "falrneqs  doc- 


trine" of  the  PCC  would  also  be  terminated. 
In  addition,  the  FTC  can  hardly  wait  and  has 
already  announced  It  Intends  to  require  a 
warning  on  cigarette  packs  which  state  that 
smoking  does  in  fact  cause  several  diseases. 
The  fact  that  medical  testimony  on  smok- 
ing and  health  is  confused  and  inconclusive 
would  seem  to  be  irrelevant  to  this  agency. 

Regardless  of  what  action  these  agencies 
of  the  "permanent  government"  are  allowed 
to  take,  certainly  tobacco  In  the  form  of 
cigarettes  will  remain  a  legally  marketable 
product.  And  since  this  will  be  the  case, 
serious  constitutional  objections  can  and 
win  be  raised  to  continued  attempts  to  limit 
the  advertising  of  a  legal  product.  If  such 
restrictions  are  ruled  constitutional  what 
will  be  next?  It  could  be  certain  meats  and 
dairy  products,  automobiles,  candies,  or  any- 
thing else  which  might  be  construed  as  haz- 
ardous to  health. 

The  battle  lines  have  been  drawn.  The 
question  is  who  shall  make  life  or  death 
decisions  about  a  legal  Industry  with  an  In- 
herent right  to  advertise,  Congress,  the  duly 
elected  body  of  the  people,  or  that  autono- 
mous agency  of  bureaucrats  in  the  branch  of 
government  we  have  designated  the  "perma- 
nent government".  Unfortunately,  some  of 
my  colleagues  have  begun  to  believe  in  the 
invincibility  of  the  bureaucracy.  Some  have 
even  argued  that  Congress  does  not  have 
any  responsibility  In  the  area  of  cigarette  ad- 
vertising and  labeling.  Well,  my  reply  to  that 
contention  is,  as  I  said  earlier,  that  nothing 
belongs  to  an  agency  unless  Congress  creates 
that  body  and  vests  It  with  authority.  We 
must  extend  the  Cigarette  Labeling  Act  of 
1965  so  that  congressional  control  of  this  im- 
portant subject  may  be  maintained.  The  pow- 
er of  this  so-called  "p>ermanent  government" 
must  and  will  be  restrained  by  a  vigilant  Con- 
gress made  aware  of  the  dangers  of  unre- 
strained, undemocratic  decision-making. 


FOOD   ASSISTANCE    PROGRAMS    IN 
VIRGINIA 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  on  April  15 
and  18,  I  placed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  reports  on  the  first  phase  of  a 
tour  of  Virginia  to  study  existing  food 
assistance  programs  and  the  extent  of 
hunger  and  malnutrition  which  existed. 
The  first  phase  of  the  tour,  taken  over 
the  Easter  congressional  recess,  concen- 
trated on  rural  areas. 

Recently,  over  the  Memorial  Day  re- 
cess, I  completed  the  second  phase)  which 
focused  on  urban  areas.  While  the  report 
on  the  second  phase  of  the  tour  does  not 
discuss  either  the  national  school  lunch 
program  or  the  possible  use  of  educa- 
tional television  to  help  educate  lower 
income  families,  both  of  which  were 
covered  in  detail  in  my  April  18  state- 
ment, the  report  does  compare  and  con- 
trast the  problems  of  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition as  they  afifect  urban  and  rural 
areas.  In  addition,  it  outlines  the  courses 
of  action  I  am  currently  pursuing. 

These  reports,  taken  together,  reflect 
my  purpose  and  intent  in  taking  the 
tour,  the  findings  and  results  of  the  tour 
and  suggested  means  for  meeting  the 
problems  which  were  found  to  exist.  In 
other  words,  the  reports,  I  believe,  speak 
for  themselves.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  report  on  the  second  phase  of 
the  tour  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Food  Problems  in  Vibcinia 

During  the  Memorial  Day  Recess,  I  con- 
cluded a  tour  of  Virginia  to  study  the  extent 


of  hunger  and  malnutrition  and  to  evaluate 
existing  food  programs.  On  this  phase  of 
the  tour,  I  focused  on  the  wban  areas  of 
Richmond,  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  whereas 
I  had  visited  predominately  rural  areas  over 
the  Easter  Recess.  The  approach  on  the  sec- 
ond phase  of  the  tour  differed  somewhat 
from  the  approach  used  during  the  first 
phase.  In  April,  I  visited  with  a  numl}er  of 
families  to  obtain  a  first-hand  view  of  their 
problems  and  to  discuss  their  Individual 
situations  with  them.  Over  the  Memorial  Day 
Recess,  however,  I  used  more  of  an  Institu- 
tional approach:  I  met  with  numerous  i>er- 
sons  who  work  dally  with  lower-income  citi- 
zens and  who  are,  consequently,  in  a  position 
to  know  the  extent  and  character  of  the  nu- 
trition and  poverty  problems  involved.  I  also 
attempted  to  learn  about  the  variety  of  pro- 
grams which  are  available  to  lower-income 
groups,  so  that  I  could  evaluate  existing 
efforts  and  determine  where  new  activities 
are  needed.  Two  members  of  my  staff  did. 
however,  visit  with  several  families  in  urban 
situations. 

URBAN  and  rural  DIFFERENCES 

There  are  perhaps  two  striking  differences 
between  urban  and  rural  problems.  First, 
urban  nutritional  problems  are  compounded 
by  over-crowding,  poor  housing  and  high 
rents,  and  often  by  a  lack  of  the  sophistica- 
tion necessary  to  deal  with  city  life.  Time 
and  time  again  during  the  second  phase  of 
the  tour,  we  were  told  of  cases  where  money 
was  coming  into  the  home  but  where  a  large 
portion  went  for  high  rents  common  to 
metropolitan  areas. 

Two  of  my  staff  members  found  an  elderly 
couple — 82  and  84  years  old — living  on  $88 
a  month  Social  Security.  Of  that  $88.  the 
couple  paid  $45  a  month  for  rent,  not  in- 
cluding utilities. 

In  addition,  we  were  told  of  families  from 
rural  areas  who  simply  did  not  know  how  to 
cope  with  urban  problems.  We  beard  of  one 
case  where  the  children  were  told  to  ring 
neighbors'  doorbells  and  ask  for  money  to 
buy  food.  We  heard  of  another  case  where 
there  was  no  food  in  the  house  and  rent 
had  not  been  paid,  partially  because  the 
mother  did  not  know  how  to  use  the  city's 
transportation  facilities. 

Secondly,  in  the  urban  areas  assistance  is 
perhaps  more  readily  accessible  to  those  who 
need  It.  For  example.  In  a  rural  area,  trans- 
portation to  a  health  clinic  or  a  food  as- 
sistance center  Is  much  more  difficult  than 
In  an  urban  area.  Also,  the  concentration 
of  people  In  an  urban  area  means  a  concen- 
tration of  resources  which  can  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  existing  problems. 

The  problems  encountered  in  the  urban 
areas  were,  however,  quite  similar  to  those 
encountered  earlier  in  the  rural  areas.  There 
were  no  reports  of  starvation.  There  were 
however,  reports  of  persons  who  were  with- 
out food.  These  reports  came  from  city 
health,  welfare  and  school  officials  and  from 
antipoverty  workers.  In  some  cases,  lack  of 
funds  was  given  as  the  cause  for  lack  of 
food:  in  others,  mismanagement  of  avalhible 
funds,  unwise  purchasing  habits  and  irre- 
sponsible actions  were  reported  as  causes. 

There  were  reports  of  anemia,  of  listless, 
apathetic  children  with  stringy  hair  and 
pasty  complexions — the  signs  of  iron  and 
protein  deficiencies.  There  were  reports  of 
undernourishment  and  diet  inadequacies. 

MORE  MEDICAL  DATA  NEEDED 

In  attempting  to  identify  the  extent  of 
these  problems,  we  encountered  the  problems 
which  have  constantly  beset  us:  lack  of  med- 
ical data  on  mainutrltion  and  its  conse- 
quences, lack  of  scientific  surveys  and  fol- 
low-ups and  lack  qf  general  knowledge  on 
nutrition.  'i 

Hospitals  generally  see  only  the  most  se- 
vere cases  of  malnvtr^lon  or  malnutrition  In 
conjunction  with  dl^nse  and  other  medi- 
cal  problems.  Tests  which  have  been  con- 
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duct«d  oa  pra-aehool  children  in  tkHous 
eent«n  hAvs  aometlmM  been  conducted  after 
the  child  has  been  In  the  program  a  year 
or  more  and  haa  benefited  from  the  nour- 
lahment  provided  by  the  program;  where— 
a  better  Indicator  of  the  child's  condition 
and  the  program's  benefit  would  be  a  teat 
of  the  child  at  the  beginning  of  the  program, 
and.  perhapa.  on  a  yearly  basis  thereafter. 

Finally,  on  the  lay  level,  there  Is  still  a 
failure  to  realize  that  listless  children  with 
vacant  expreeslons.  that  fat  children  with 
pasty  complexions  and  that  some  tired  chil- 
dren with  stringy  hair  are  undernourished 
or  malnourished  and  that  they  suffer  phys- 
ically and  mentally  aa  a  result  And,  on  the 
professional  level  there  are  some  differences 
of  opinion  aa  to  the  best  Indicators  of  mal- 
nutrition, how  to  determine  the  severity  of  a 
case,  and  the  exact  relationship  between 
malnutrition  and  physical  and  mental  de- 
velopment. 

What  we  have  found,  then.  Is  a  p3rramld- 
llke  situation.  At  the  pinnacle  there  are  the 
Mvere  cases  of  manutrltlon.  those  who  are 
without  food  at  certain  times — and  the  num- 
ber of  these  cases  Is  relatively  small.  In  the 
middle  there  are  the  less  severe  cases — the 
Iron  deficiencies  and  protein  deficiencies  and 
flmlla/  problems.  And,  at  the  base,  there  are 
the  borderline  cases — the  cases  which  are 
often  overlooked  or  Ignored  because  of  the 
necessity  of  attending  to  more  pressing  medi- 
cal or  welfare  problems,  with  limited  person- 
nel and  resources. 

Into  this  pyramid,  an  unknown  factor 
must  be  programmed.  That  unknown  factor 
is  those  who  have  been  missed.  Without  ex- 
ception, the  ofllclala  in  the  various  agencies 
we  visited  agreed  that  here  were  needy  people 
who  were  not  being  reached — people  who  did 
not  know  what  aid  was  available  or  how  to 
find  out  and  people  who  did  not  know  if  they 
qualified  for  assistance.  How  many  of  these 
people  there  actually  are  remains  a  guess.  It 
Is,  however,  probably  safe  to  assume  that 
many  of  these  persons  would  fall  Into  the 
upper  portion  of  the  pyramid. 

mw    INFOEMATIOIf   ON    EPIXCT8    OF    MAlMrmX- 
TION 

While  I  was  studying  the  Incidence  of  hun- 
ger and  malnutrition  in  Virginia,  new  med- 
ical Information  on  the  consequences  of 
hunger  and  malnutrition  was  released.  Ilie 
President's  Committee  on  Mental  Retarda- 
tion issued  a  summary  of  certain  papers  pre- 
sented to  the  XII  International  Congress  of 
Pediatrics  last  fall.  These  papers  indicated 
that  human  and  animal  studies  are  ac- 
cumulating evidence  that  "poor  nutritional 
status  of  the  mother  Is  an  Important  factor 
in  maternal  Illness,  fetal  deaths,  prematurity, 
neonatal  deaths  and  morbidity  of  the  Uve- 
born  Infants"  and  that  "it  has  been  shown  In 
pilot  experiments  that  quite  mild  under- 
nutrition at  the  time  of  fastest  brain  growth 
In  the  rat,  followed  by  an  ad  libitum  diet,  re- 
sults in  permanent  reduction  of  brain  size, 
cell  number  and  myelin  lipid  content,  and 
that  these  results  cannot  be  achieved  in  the 
adult  (rat)  even  by  the  most  severe  starva- 
tion." 

Furthermore,  a  study  conducted  by  Myron 
Wlnick  of  the  Cornell  University  Medical 
College  and  Pedro  Rosso  of  the  University  of 
Chile  indicated  that  severe  early  malnutri- 
tion retards  cell  division  in  the  human  brain, 
thereby   limiting   brain   development. 

If  what  we  do  know  of  the  medical  con- 
sequences of  malnutrition  is  associated  with 
what  we  do  know  of  the  Incidence  of  hui^ger 
and  malnutrition  in  Virginia — and  In  the 
United  States — it  may  be  assumed  that  there 
are  children  whose  mental  capacity  Is  being 
hampered  by  an  inadequate  diet.  In  addition, 
we  can  assume  that  there  are  many  others 
whose  physical  development  is  being  ham- 
pered. 

The  child  who  is  too  tired  and  too  apathetic 
to  play  Is  also  the  child  who  is  too  tired  and 


too  apathetic  to  learn.  This  Is  the  child  who 
U  likely  to  fall  behind  In  his  aehoolwork. 
to  beoome  a  drop-out  and  to  end  up  on  the 
welfare  rolls  of  the  future. 

As  I  have  said  before,  there  is  Insufflelent 
data  available  to  Indicate  all  the  causes,  con- 
sequences and  relationships  of  malnutrition 
and  physical  and  mental  development,  or  the 
extent  of  malnutrition  either  In  Virginia 
or  the  United  States. 

CXISTING  mOBLKMS  Ctm 

I  have,  however,  seen  people  who  told  me 
of  times  when  they  were  without  food.  I  have 
had  school  nurses,  teachers  and  other  per- 
sonnel tell  of  children  who  beoome  sick  in 
the  middle  of  the  morning  from  lack  of  food, 
of  children  who  eat  only  one  meal  a  day — the 
lunch  provided  at  school.  I  have  had  city 
health  and  welfare  personnel  report  of  find- 
ing families  without  food. 

I  have  had  various  health,  welfare,  school 
and  antlpoverty  personnel  refer  to  anemia 
rates,  height  and  weight  t>ercentiles  of  chil- 
dren. Infant  mortality  rates  and  case  his- 
tories as  evidence  that  undernourishment 
and  poor  nourishment  do  exist. 

I  have  been  shown  infant  mortality  rates 
which  show  Infant  mortality  to  be  far  higher 
In  low- Income  areas  than  in  higher- Income 
areas  of  the  same  city.  I  have  seen  Infant 
mortality  statistics  which  Indicate  a  higher 
death  rate  ( 1 )  in  the  United  States  than  In 
many  Western  European  countries,  (2)  in  the 
more  populous  areas  of  Virginia  when  com- 
pared to  less-concentrated  ones  and  (3) 
among  non-whites  when  compared  to  the 
white  population.  While  Infant  mortality 
rates  are  not  conclusive  evidence  of  malnu- 
trition, malnutrition  Is  generally  one  of  the 
factors  contributing  to  a  high  rate.  Because  of 
this  and  because  earlier  studies  made  use  of 
infant  mortality  rates,  I  felt  It  necessary  to 
review  them. 

During  the  tour,  I  visited  food  distribution 
centers,  school  lunch  and  breakfast  programs, 
health  clinics.  Head  Start  centers,  anti- 
poverty  agencies  and  various  welfare  activi- 
ties. We  found  bomemaklng  programs — pro- 
grams in  which  an  individual  Is  sent  Into  a 
home  to  help  the  mother — operated  by  health, 
welfare  and  anti-poverty  employees  and  by 
agriculture  extension  services.  These  pro- 
grams represent  an  impressive  apprtMch. 
There  will,  however,  undoubtedly  have  to  be 
new  efforts  to  correlate  these  homemaklng 
programs,  Jv«t  as  there  will  have  to  be  new 
efforts  to  oo-ordlnate  the  various  programs 
providing  food  for  school  and  pre-school  chil- 
dren. In  addition,  however,  the  homemaklng 
programs  must  reach  more  people. 

ACnOIf  S  TO  BZ  TAKZJV 

As  a  result  of  the  tour,  I  am  t^ung  the 
following  actions:  I  will  Introduce  legislation 
to  provide  funds  for  research  and  surveys  on 
malnutrition  and  to  assist  states  In  providing 
health  services  designed  to  prevent  and  over- 
come hunger  and  malnutrition;  I  am  working 
within  existing  programs  to  obtain  funds  for 
a  suirvey  on  malnutrition;  and  I  am  In  the 
process  of  organizing  a  conference  to  advise 
and  assist  those  educational  television  sta- 
tions which  are  Interested  in  pursuing  nutri- 
tion programs  for  low-income  families,  as  I 
suggested  earlier  I  believe  urban  areas  par- 
ticularly should  investigate  the  possibility  of 
instituting  the  new  food  supplement  pro- 
gram. Under  this  program  public  health  offi- 
cials write  prescriptions  for  special  foods  for 
Infants  and  mothers.  These  prescriptions  are 
then  redeemable  (or  the  foods  8f>eclfled.  The 
foods  may  be  available  at  commodity  dis- 
tribution centers  or  other  local  offices.  The 
program  should  be  beneficial  to  any  area  with 
a  high  infant  mortality  rate. 

Furthermore,  family  planning  services 
should  be  expanded.  The  largest  families  were 
often  those  with  the  most  problems.  This  was 
evident  from  our  visits;  it  was  also  noted  by 
health,  welfare  and  anti-poverty  personnel. 


In  addition,  I  will  support  legislation  to 
make  food  assistance  programs  more  avail- 
able and  more  aooesalble.  I  have  previously 
stated  that  additional  Virginia  communities 
should  participate  in  either  the  food  stamp  or 
the  commodity  distribution  program  Partici- 
pation by  Virginia  localities  in  food  assistance 
programs  has  been  quite  low,  with  forty- 
seven  localities  still  lacking  programs.  I  would 
like  to  see  100  percent  participation. 

The  recent  meetings  which  have  been  held 
throughout  Virginia  to  acquaint  non-partici- 
pating localities  with  the  programs  are  a  step 
In  the  right  direction. 

While  I  am  most  pleased  that  President 
Nixon  has  recognized  the  need  to  reform  and 
expand  food  assistance  programs,  I  find  the 
means  of  achieving  full  participation  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Nixon  Administration  on  June  6 
short-sighted.  By  requiring  all  localities  in  a 
state  to  participate  in  a  program  in  order  for 
the  state  to  receive  any  funds  for  food  as- 
aUtance  programs,  the  federal  government 
would  be  placing  itself  in  a  position  to  deny 
aid  to  needy  persons  who  are  already  receiv- 
ing aid  In  participating  localities.  It  is  an- 
other instance  of  cutting  off  your  nose  to 
spite  your  face.  In  addition,  the  approach 
penalizes  one  part  of  a  state  for  the  action  or 
lack  of  action  of  another. 

Federal  food  assistance  programs  operate 
best  when  they  are  accepted  and  operated  by 
the  localities.  If  programs  are  forced  upon 
officials,  they  may  be  poorly  administered  and 
Ineffective  in  reaching  the  needy. 

If  localities  refuse  to  Initiate  programs 
after  being  given  reasonable  time  and  en- 
couragement, some  action  should  be  taken  to 
aid  the  low-Income  people  In  that  locality. 
However,  It  makes  more  sense  to  me  to  per- 
mit non-profit  private  groups  or  the  U.S.  or 
State  Agriculture  Department  to  operate  pro- 
grams In  non -participating  locahties  than  to 
cut  off  funds  granted  throughout  the  state 
for  food  programs  and  thereby  penalize  the 
needy  and  the  compliant  along  with  the 
recalcitrant. 

Food  Is  the  most  basic  necessity  of  life. 
There  Is  something  embarrassing  about  a  lack 
of  It— either  on  an  individual  basis  or  as  a 
community  problem — whether  It  be  caused 
by  a  lack  of  fimds  or  an  inability  to  budget 
limited  funds.  Pride  often  keeps  those  who 
need  help  from  asking  f^r  it.  Pride  often 
makes  a  community  r»luctant  to  admit  that 
a  problem  exists. 

The  evidence  which  Is  acciunulatlng  on  the 
correlation  between  nutrition  and  normal 
mental  and  physical  development  demands 
that  we  admit  our  problems  and  take  actions 
to  meet  them.  Certainly  there  are  those  in 
our  society  who  are  indolent  and  irresponsi- 
ble. But,  a  large  number  of  those  who  need 
help  are  elderly,  unable  to  work  and  sus- 
ceptible to  disease;  disabled;  or  children,  who 
cannot  be  responsible  for  themselves.  We 
cannot  Ignore  our  elderly  and  disabled.  If  we, 
as  adult  citizens,  do  not  accept  some  respon- 
sibility for  seeing  that  these  children  receive 
the  nutrients  necessary  for  proper  develop- 
ment today,  we  may  be  forced  to  accept  re- 
sponsibility for  the  unemployable  adult  of 
tomorrow. 

Provision  of  food  by  Itself  or  increasing 
purchasing  power,  whUe  necessary  in  a  num- 
ber of  cases,  Is  not  the  complete  answer.  Time 
and  again,  health,  welfare  and  antlpoverty 
personnel  noted  that  Ignorance  and  misun- 
derstanding of  proper  nutrition,  good  house- 
making  and  wise  budget  planning  com- 
pounded the  problems  of  low  and  marginal 
income  families.  The  family  with  limited 
funds  needs  to  plan  and  operate  more  care- 
fully end  efficiently  than  persons  with  higher 
Incomes.  Yet  these  same  people  are,  by  edu- 
cation and  training,  less  able  to  do  so.  To 
expect  these  persons,  without  help,  to  plan 
as  efficiently  as  a  high  school  or  college  grad- 
uate might  is  illogical.  In  an  April  report,  I 
noted  the  need  for  short  and  long  range  edu- 
cation, and  I  reemphastze  that  need  now. 
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Finally,  because  of  Inquiries,  I  would  like 
to  emphasize  that  the  trips  were  taken  dur- 
ing Congressional  recesses  and  were  financed 
by  me  personally.  Total  cost  for  six  days  of 
visits  In  Virginia,  mostly  for  transportation, 
food  and  lodging  for  myself  and  my  staff,  was 
$678. 

I  am  confident  that  legislation  will  be 
enacted  this  session  of  Congress  to  make  food 
available  to  many  people  who  have  a  genuine 
need.  But,  beyond  the  passage  of  legislation 
and  the  appropriation  of  funds.  I  believe  this 
problem  calls  for  a  far  greater  understanding 
of  the  needs  of  many  Americans  by  t^ose 
who  have  not  had  an  opportuiUty  to  witness 
first-hand  conditions  of  poverty  which  can 
be  found  In  almost  any  p>art  of  the  United 
States  at  a  time  when  we  are  experiencing 
unequalled  economic  prosperity. 


THE  ENVIRONMENT  BELONGS  TO 
YOUTH 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  much  of 
the  earth  has  been  transformed  almost 
beyond  recognition  by  the  great  mass  of 
mankind  and  man's  ingenuity. 

Only  In  recent  years  has  it  become  ap- 
parent to  man  that  the  resources  of  this 
planet  are  exhaustible.  From  our  consid- 
erable efforts  to  attack  environmental 
problems,  we  now  know  that  these  re- 
sources are  not  easily  renewed — ^if  at  aU. 

The  wonderful  technological  advances 
In  this  country  have  relieved  much  back- 
breaking  drudgery  and  brought  a  degree 
of  comfort  and  convenience  unimag- 
inable even  in  the  last  century.  The  main 
results  are  worthy  of  high  praise.  But  the 
byproducts  of  these  achievements  give 
cause  for  alarm — and  especially  among 
the  youth  of  America,  who  stand  to  in- 
herit the  legacy  of  pollution  for  which 
our  times  may  become  best  known  if 
careful  stewardship  of  the  environment 
is  not  continued  with  sound  planning. 

It  is  estimated  that  each  year  the 
United  States  has  142  million  tons  of 
smoke  and  noxious  fumes  pumped  into 
its  atmosphere.  This  totals  more  than 
1.400  pounds  per  person. 

More  than  7  million  automobiles  are 
discarded  aimually,  along  with  20  mil- 
lion tons  of  waste  paper.  48  billion  cans, 
and  26  billion  bottles  and  jars.  Our  wa- 
terways receive  some  50  trillion  gallons 
of  hot  water  per  year  from  industry,  plus 
unknown  millions  of  tons  of  chemical 
and  organic  pollutants  from  plants, 
farms,  and  cities. 

Government,  at  all  levels,  is  recog- 
nizing the  seriousness  of  this  situation. 
AH  of  the  people,  as  well,  must  be  made 
aware  of  the  dangers,  and  encouraged 
often  to  do  their  part  in  the  important 
work  of  preserving  our  natural  environ- 
ment. 

Many  farsighted  citizens,  having  rec- 
ognized the  need  for  good  stewardship  of 
our  resources,  have  formed  clubs  and 
associations  to  make  their  views  better 
recognized.  One  such  organization  Is  the 
Wyoming  Wildlife  Federation.  This  is  the 
pledge  of  that  federation: 

I  give  my  pledge  as  an  American  to  save 
and  faithfully  to  defend  from  waste  the 
natviral  resources  of  my  country — its  soil  and 
minerals,  its  forests,  waters  and  wildlife. 

The  Wyoming  Wildlife  Federation  is 
not  a  social  club,  nor  Is  it  an  honorary 
club.  Its  members  work  to  educate  peo- 
ple, and  to  encourage  concern  about  con- 


servlnr  our  resources  and  Insuring  that 
these  (resources  are  wisely  developed. 
There  are  many  aspects  to  their  endeav- 
ors. One  of  the  most  important  is  the 
education  of  yoimg  people  as  to  the 
environment  they  will  inherit. 

A  young  student  from  Casper,  Wyo. — 
Miss  Colleen  Cabot — Is  a  senior  division 
winner  in  the  National  Wildlife  Week 
Essay  Contest.  Her  realistic  essay  appears 
In  a  publication  of  the  Wyoming  Wildlife 
Federation  of  May  1969. 

She  points  out  that  "the  entire  world 
cannot  be  converted  into  a  wildlife  ref- 
uge," but  that  "preserving  and  restoring 
wildlife  habitat  is  a  matter  of  concern  for 
all  people." 

Colleen  makes  her  points  well.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  her  essay  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HAsn-AT:  Thi  Problem  and  the  Necessftt 
(By  Colleen  Cabot,  winner.  Senior  Division 

NaUonal    Wildlife    Week    Essay,     Casper, 

Wyo.) 

Preserving  wildlife  habitat  is  becoming  a 
progressively  harder  task  to  accomplish.  In 
the  first  place,  good  habitat  is  dwindling 
fast,  and,  secondly,  it  Is  difficult  to  convince 
people  of  the  necessity  for  quality  habitat. 
Many  do  not  realize  that  their  own  well- 
being  as  well  as  the  survival  of  wildlife  de- 
pends on  this  thing  called  habitat. 

Defining  wildlife  habitat  is  not  a  simple 
matter,  for  each  species  has  its  own  specific 
requirements.  However,  cle«m  water  and  air, 
adequate  vegetation  and  space  are  basic  re- 
quirements for  all  life  forms.  In  some  cases, 
the  IsQlatlon  of  wilderness  is  also  needed. 

Many  predators  rely  on  wilderness  few  sur- 
vival mainly  because  here  they  are  removed 
from  direct  competition  with  the  Interests 
of  men.  Most  species,  however,  have  not  been 
exterminated  outright  by  men;  their  habitat 
has  been  destroyed  or  seriously  altered  by 
the  encroachment  of  civilization.  Pesticides 
have  taken  their  toll  and  i>oUutlon  has  lim- 
ited the  available  water  habitat.  Land-fill 
projects  and  marsh  drainage,  poor  land 
management,  and  destruction  of  virgin 
lands  have  cut  the  numbers  of  many  species. 
Wilderness  areas  now  offer  the  only  suitable 
habitat  for  those  species  which  are  not 
compatible  with  man,  for  this  Is  the  only 
land  classification  which  insures  protection 
against  man's  greed  and  abuse.  Many  con- 
servationists, in  this  era  of  the  multiple  use 
principle,  shy  away  from  the  thought  of  such 
limited  use.  But  In  some  cases,  the  habitat 
will  not  tolerate  the  scattered  and  varying 
projects  of  mankind — if  It  is  to  be  quality 
habitat  for  wildlUe. 

But  the  entire  world  cannot  be  converted 
Into  a  wildlife  refuge,  nor  should  it  be  over- 
run by  a  continuous  metropolis.  Numerous 
city  parks,  recreation  areas,  and  hunting  and 
fishing  lands  are  necessary  for  a  m&n's  well- 
being,  as  well  as  providing  good  habitat  for 
wildlife.  Men  must  objectively  evaluate  areas 
that  still  have  quality  habitat  and  decide  on 
their  priorities  for  land  use.  Habitat  restora- 
tion Is  very  good  term,  but  it  cannot  be  ap- 
plied to  any  great  degree  once  quality  habi- 
tat has  been  destroyed.  Wise  land  manage- 
ment in  all  areas,  however,  will  result  in 
good  wildlife  habitat  as  well  as  In  excellent 
living  conditions  for  men. 

Preserving  wildlife  habitat  can  range  from 
keeping  a  thicket  in  the  back  forty,  to 
building  a  waste  control  plant  for  an  Indus- 
trial complex.  All  projects,  whether  Involv- 
ing one  backyard  or  an  entire  watershed, 
begin  with  individual  initiative.  Too  many 
people  sit  back  and  wait  for  government 
grants  to  solve  their  problems  instead  of  or- 


ganizing a  group  to  investigate,  and  plant 
a  few  thorns  In  the  public  conscience  if  need 
be.  But  things  should  not  be  allowed  to  dis- 
solve at  this  point — criticism,  when  destruc- 
tive, serves  no  purpose  whatsoever.  A  plan 
must  be  devised  to  solve  the  problem. 

Habitat  in  this  community  ranges  from 
mountain  forests,  to  stream-side  thickets,  to 
open  rangeland.  In  many  cases,  this  is  pri- 
vately owned,  and  the  quality  of  the  habitat 
rests  with  the  wishes  of  its  owners.  Tliese 
people  can  overgraze  their  land,  spra>  sage- 
brush with  abandon,  or  allow  erosion  to  go 
unchecked  by  stripping  a  stream  bank  bare. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  could  make  a  con- 
scientious effort  to  develop  wildlife  habitat 
compatible  with  their  land  use  patterns.  If 
pastures  are  managed  correctly,  wildlife  will 
flourish  alongside  the  livestock.  Cabin  own- 
ers can  create  wildlife  cover  from  slash  piles, 
develop  roads  away  from  a  streambed,  and 
refrain  from  haphazard  timber  cutting,  al- 
though thinning  dense  stands  could  be  most 
beneficial.  Each  individual  should  assess  his 
own  land  value  and  take  action  to  Improve 
the  habitat. 

However,  before  action  can  be  initiated, 
people  must  be  made  aware  of  the  problems; 
education  is  one  of  the  most  Important  tools 
of  conservation.  People  must  be  taught  that 
man,  no  matter  how  adaptable  or  all-mighty 
he  believes  himself  to  be,  is  a  memt>er  of  the 
ecological  community  in  which  he  lives  and 
will  eventually  be  affected  adversely  by  the 
destruction  of  the  quality  of  his  habitat. 
Man  must  accept  himself  as  an  animal 
equipped  with  greater  capabilities  to  de- 
stroy, but  also  holding  a  greater  responsi- 
bility to  preserve  the  habitat  for  himself  and 
other  species,  if  only  for  the  fact  that  he  is 
also  dependent  on  their  existence  for  his  own 
survival.  Man  is  enveloped  In  nature's  web 
of  life  and  holds  the  key  to  her  balance  be- 
cause of  his  far-reaching  knowledge  and 
skills;  but  greed  and  a  superior  attitude  to- 
ward other  life  forms  have  led  him  far  down 
the  path  of  degeneration  and  self-destruc- 
tion. Large  cities  have  removed  a  great  sec- 
tion of  the  population  from  any  direct  asso- 
ciation with  the  land,  resulting  in  ignorance 
of  nature's  importance  as  well  as  her  beauty. 
Those  still  living  in  rural  areas,  but  sur- 
rounded by  "creature  comforts,"  have  lost 
touch  with  nature's  fragile  complexity,  re- 
sulting in  further  abuse.  Cities,  which 
should  and  could  be  tributes  to  man's  crea- 
tivity and  awareness  of  his  own  habitat 
problems,  have  become  sordid  traps  in  many 
cases,  where  people  barely  exist.  Caught  up 
In  his  own  phenomenal  development,  man 
has  Ignored  the  problems  caused  by  his  ad- 
vancement and  lunged  ahead  to  create  new 
wonders,  leaving  destruction  in  his  wake. 
Mankind  has  got  to  slow  down  and  take  time 
for  an  objective  evaluation.  In  the  hope  of 
solving  his  problems,  not  shirking  his  re- 
si>onsibllltles. 

Touth  groups  and  school  programs  org.i- 
nlzed  to  offer  lectures  and  the  Impetus  for 
conservation  projects  foster  proper  conser- 
vation attitudes  in  young  minds  and  provide 
a  nucleus  for  community  service  and  edu- 
cation. Armed  with  the  knowledge  gained 
through  such  an  organization,  these  young 
people  will  recognize  habitat  problems  and 
work  for  their  betterment.  They  will  tackle 
stream  improvement  and  trash  clean-up 
projects,  investigate  community  beautlfica- 
tion,  look  into  career  possibilities,  and.  most 
importantly,  influence  the  attitudes  of  their 
parents  and  other  adults  with  whom  they 
may  associate. 

Education,  through  understanding,  also 
inspires  appreciation.  Material  values  cannot 
explain  the  sense  of  Joy  in  viewing  foothills 
flecked  with  gold  rolling  to  meet  the  grandeur 
of  lofty  peaks  or  the  excitement  of  discover- 
ing a  trumpeter  swan.  By  learning  that  each 
creature  is  a  living  legend  and  an  expression 
of  nature's  beauty  and  drive  toward  perfec- 
tion, a  person  Is  not  so  likely  to  hinder  its 
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chanc«  for  surTlTal  by  exploiting  the  water 
and  land,  tbe  food  and  shelter  It  needa.  An 
understanding  of  an  animal's  relationship 
with  Its  surroimdlngs  can  curb  ignorant 
exploitation. 

An  excellent  means  of  education  and  pleas- 
ure Is  the  development  of  trail  systems.  Na- 
ture  trails  can  be  simple  or  fancy,  used  for 
hiking  or  as  a  nature  guide,  for  bikes  or  for 
horses.  They  are  a  path  of  access  to  natural 
areas,  providing  a  way  to  travel,  but  inter- 
fering little  with  the  habitat.  If  planned  well. 
Interpretive  signs  can  be  employed  effec- 
tively to  explain  habitat  requirements  dis- 
played In  an  area,  or  to  point  out  a  den  or  a 
nest  or  a  set  of  tracks  In  a  specially  designed 
track  pit.  Trails  can  wander  through  suc- 
cessive ecological  zones,  with  signs  explain- 
ing the  fascinating  world  of  a  delicate  mayfly 
nymph,  the  predatory  habits  of  the  hawks, 
stream-side  growth  progressing  to  forest 
trees,  or  the  complexity  of  a  desert  commu- 
nity. Young  people  can  be  Involved  in  this 
work  and  learn  project,  helping  establish 
and  develop  the  trail  system  as  well  as  orga- 
nising a  seasonal  maintenance  plan.  Habitat 
Improvement  can  be  Included:  riffle  areas 
can  be  created  In  a  stream  that  Is  too  fast 
■.  and^iitralght.  cuttings  can  be  piled  off  the 
^  trail  j(or  cover,  bare  areas  can  be  reseeded. 
Mature*  trails  open  the  door  to  an  outdoor 
classroom  with  limitless  possibilities  as  a  con- 
servation teaching  aid. 

Preserving  and  restoring  wildlife  habitat  Is 
A  matter  of  concern  for  all  people,  for  quality 
habitat  Insures  the  survival  of  wildlife  spe- 
cies as  well  as  of  mankind.  Each  Individual 
must  become  Involved  In  his  own  home  and 
community,  or  neither  this  generation  nor  Its 
children  will  know  the  beauty  and  grace  of 
a  circling  hawk  or  thrill  to  the  myriad  sounds 
of  awakening  spring.  It  could  be  a  barren 
world,  without  even  men  In  it  to  suffer  Its 
.  sterility.  But  It  can  also  be  a  vibrant,  beauti- 
ful, productive  world  for  man  and  beast — It 
is  up  to  you. 


NATIONAL  COMMITMENTS  TO 
FOREIGN  NATIONS 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
shortly  will  take  up  the  question  of 
America's  national  commitments  to  for- 
eign nations,  and  specifically  the  resolu- 
tion, adopted  by  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  which  states: 

A  national  commitment  by  the  United 
States  to  a  foreign  power  necessarily  and  ex- 
clusively results  from  affirmative  action  taken 
by  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of 
the  United  States  government  through  means 
of  a  treaty,  convention,  or  other  legislative 
Instrtimentallty  speciflcally  intended  to  give 
effect  to  such  a  conunitment. 

I  have  grave  doubts  about  the  wisdom 
of  this  resolution,  and  so  do  many  others. 
Among  them  is  a  columnist  David  Law- 
rence, whose  observations  are  contained 
in  a  column  published  in  the  Washing- 
ton Star  of  June  10.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  column  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CoNcRXss'  Foreign  Policy  Sqitcczz 

Whether  It's  a  partial  withdrawal  of  troops 
from  Vietnam  or  other  policies  of  President 
Ni.xon  in  international  affairs,  the  important 
thing  for  the  American  people  to  bear  in 
mind  is  that  In  most  countries  of  the  world 
there's  A  different  conception  of  how  our 
government  functions  than  prevails  In  this 
country. 

Many  of  the  peoples  abroad  are  familiar 
only  with  the  parliamentary  system.  Thus, 
when  they  read  that  the  Democratic  party  has 


a  majority  In  both  housM  of  the  Congress  of 
tbe  United  States,  they  sMume  that  NIxon 
Is  subject  to  the  control  of  his  opposition 
party. 

Hitherto.  In  International  crises.  Congress 
has  overcome  this  dIRIculty  by  giving  unlfled 
support  to  the  president  irrespective  of  party. 
Currently,  however,  the  impression  has  been 
developed  that  President  Nixon  was  compelled 
to  arrange  for  a  puUout  of  some  troops  from 
Vietnam  and  that  this  marks  the  beginning 
of  a  total  withdrawal  without  regard  to  what 
the  enemy  does. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  thing  that  has 
been  done  In  recent  weeks  to  try  to  tell  the 
world  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Is  subject  to  the  will  of  the  majority  party 
In  the  Senate  and  House  was  the  adoption  by 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  committee, 
by  a  vote  of  11  to  1,  of  a  resolution  Inform- 
ing the  President.  In  effect,  how  he  should 
hereafter  conduct  foreign  affairs.  The  decla- 
ration approved  by  the  committee  reads  as 
follows : 

"Whereas  accurate  definition  of  the  term 
'national  commitment'  In  recent  years  has 
become  ot>acured :  Now.  therefore,  be  It. 

"Resolved,  that  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  a  national  commitment  by  the  United 
States  to  a  foreign  power  necessarily  and  ex- 
clusively results  from  affirmative  action 
taken  by  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  United  States  government 
through  means  of  a  treaty,  convention,  or 
other  legislative  instrumentality  speciflcally 
intended  to  give  effect  to  such  a  commit- 
ment." 

The  Department  of  State  Is  very  much 
disturbed  by  this  resolution  and  expressed 
Its  views  In  a  letter  urging  that  it  not  be 
adopted.  The  State  Department  In  Its  dis- 
sent said: 

"The  Executive  Branch  tends  to  doubt  the 
usefulness  of  attempting  to  fix  by  resolution 
precise  rules  codifying  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  Executive  and  Legislative  branches 
In  the  broad  area  of  national  commitments. 
"While  it  Is.  of  course,  for  the  Senate  to  de- 
cide on  the  disposition  of  Senate  Resolution 
8S.  the  Executive  Branch  recommends  against 
its  adoption." 

Within  the  last  few  days  memt>ers  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  including  the 
chairman,  have  spoken  out  In  opposition  to 
the  President's  policies  In  Vietnam  and  par- 
ticularly his  support  of  the  present  govern- 
ment In  Saigon. 

The  lack  of  cooperation  between  the  Execu- 
tive and  Legislative  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment here  has  led  to  the  feeling  in  Europe 
and  Asia  that  President  Nixon  does  not  have 
the  confidence  of  Congress.  The  belief  Is 
widespread  that  he  will  be  unable  to  continue 
American  participation  in  the  war  In  a  man- 
ner that  win  Induce  tbe  North  Vietnamese 
to  begin  to  withdraw  their  troops  and  permit 
the  setting  up  of  a  new  government  In  South 
Vietnam  elected  by  the  people. 

It  may  turn  out  that  President  Nixon.  In 
order  to  make  headway  In  the  Paris  peace 
talks  and  bring  the  Vietnam  war  to  a  con- 
clusion, will  have  to  assert  his  Constitutional 
authority  to  press  for  a  negotiated  settlement 
under  some  fonn  of  International  super- 
vision. 

The  simplest  solution  of  all,  of  course, 
would  be  to  turn  the  matter  over  to  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council.  If  the  So- 
viets really  wish  to  cooperate,  progress  could 
be  made  there  towards  ending  the  Vietnam 
war  and  establishing  a  mechanism  to  keep 
the  peace,  as  has  t>een  done  on  other  occa- 
sions In  various  parts  of  the  world. 

Once  the  United  Nations  took  over  the 
responsibility,  a  situation,  to  be  sure,  could 
develop  like  the  one  Xh  Korea.  While  this  Is 
not  altogether  settled  from  the  standpoint  of 
reunification  of  the  two  parts  of  the  country. 
South  Korea  Is  nevertheless  at  present  being 
protected  by  a  peacekeeping  force  under  the 
command  of  the  United  Nations. 


DESIGNING   A  SAFE  BUT  ATTRAC- 
TIVE AUTOMOBILE 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  in  the  field 
of  transportation  a  primary  factor  upper- 
most in  the  minds  of  many  Americans  in 
recent  years  has  been  the  matter  of  auto- 
mobile safety.  With  more  than  55,000 
persons  killed  and  himdreds  of  thousands 
seriously  injured  in  highway  accidents 
during  the  year  1968.  it  is  imperative  that 
everthing  be  done  to  curtail  this  ever- 
increasing  slaughter  and  maiming  of  our 
citizens. 

Much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
research,  testing,  and  engineering  needed 
to  develop  auto  safety  features  and  de- 
vices. Congress  has  wisely  adopted  meas- 
ures and  appropriated  funds  intended  to 
help  protect  the  traveling  public,  and  the 
producing  companies  have  devoted  con- 
siderable resources  toward  the  same  goal. 
However,  certain  safety  proposals  for  ve- 
hicles have  encountered  some  resistance 
on  the  grounds  they  were  too  ungainly 
or  unattractive. 

In  this  connection.  I  was  very  favor- 
ably impressed  with  an  address  delivered 
by  Mr.  Brooks  Stevens  to  the  Society  of 
Automotive  Engineers  symposium  at  the 
New  York  Automobile  Show  in  April.  Mr. 
Stevens,  who  is  a  noted  industrial  de- 
signer, stressed  the  fact  safety  should  be 
made  visually  palatable.  He  emphasized 
also  that  styling  is  not  superfluous  but 
an  integral  part  of  any  product.  In  his 
opinion  there  is  no  reason  why  a  safe 
automobile  cannot  be  designed  to  be  also 
an  attractive,  salable,  and  good-looking 
automobile. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  wide- 
spread interest  in  and  great  importance 
of  safety.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  speech  by  Mr.  Stevens,  which  is  en- 
titled "The  Safety  Car  Need  Not  Be 
Ugly!"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Satett   Ca*  Need  Not  Be  UgltI 

(By  Brooks  Stevens,  Industrial  designer) 

In  October,  1967,  Mr.  Ralph  Evlnrude, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Outboard  Marine 
Corporation,  and  I,  flew  to  Newton,  Massa- 
chusetts to  attend  the  auction  of  a  private 
collection  of  Packard  automobiles  belonging 
to  the  estate  of  Mr.  Roderick  Blood.  We  were 
Jointly  in  the  pursuit  of  one  speclflc  Pack- 
ard, a  1914  slx-cyllnder,  seven-passenger 
touring  car:  the  exact  counterpart  of  Mr. 
Evlnrude's  father's  first  automobile.  Mr. 
Evinrude's  father.  Ole  Evlnrude,  was  the  In- 
ventor of  tbe  outboard  motor  In  1908.  This 
particular  car  was  of  further  Interest  be- 
cause It  was  the  car  In  which  Mr.  Ralph 
Evlnrude  learned  to  drive.  While  dining  at 
the  hotel,  prior  to  the  auction,  with  such 
prominent  enthusiasts  as  Phil  Hill,  the  rac- 
ing driver  and  Bill  Harrah,  who  owns  the 
largest  automobile  collection  In  the  world, 
we  were  naturally  apprehensive  about  a  suc- 
cessful bid  on  the  car.  I  can  announce  that 
this  Jewel  became  the  property  of  Mr.  Ralph 
Evlnrude  and  It  has  since  been  completely 
restored  by  Brooks  Stevens  Automotive  Mu- 
seum, Milwaukee.  Wisconsin. 

While  at  dinner,  we  Indulged  In  a  favor- 
ite riiscusslon — automotive  design.  Mr.  Evln- 
rude. as  an  active  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Outboard  Marine  Corporation,  has,  dur- 
ing my  35  years  as  consultant  to  his  com- 
pany, been  most  prominent  In  design  con- 
cept, engineering  and  safety.  We,  Brooks 
Stevens  Associates,  were  fortunate  In  being 
able  to  Introduce  styling  to  the  outboard 
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motor,  as  such,  in  1934.  A  dtactieslon  of 
automotive  safety  ensued  and  Mr.  Evlnrude 
projected  on  the  proverbial  tablecloth  with 
pencil  a  basic  theory  which  has  Its  relation- 
ship to  marine  design  and  ar<^iltectxrre.  He 
drew  for  me  In  plain  view  the  then  current 
automotive  styling  trend  toward  extended 
fender  caps,  front  and  rear.  In  Detroit  this 
had  become  an  accepted  styling  cliche.  In 
an  effort  to  create  a  long  silhouette  In  pro- 
ale. 

Mr.  Evlnrude  then  made  a  sketch  show- 
ing two  such  vehicles  on  a  collision  course 
and  then  indicated  that  the  design  pro- 
voked the  poeslblllty  of  "locking  horns"  lit- 
erally. The  resultant  accident  might  then 
result  In  tragedy  and  death  for  both  parties. 
This  strong  point  of  design  precludes  any 
mention  of  tbe  time  of  the  accident,  the 
condition  of  the  drivers,  or  any  of  the  other 
human  reasons  which  can  cause  death  on 
the  highway.  This  was  a  purely  mechanical 
reference    to   dangerous   shapes. 

He  then  proffered  the  suggestion  of  the 
"pe*ked"  plan  view,  or  what  we  will  later 
refer  to  as  "glance  off  sheet  metal  design," 
front,  side  and  rear.  At  this  p>olnt  I  agreed 
to  explore  this  thought  with  him  and  to 
discuss  It  with  Mr.  Richard  Teague,  Vice 
President  of  Design  of  American  Motors 
Corporation.  The  results  of  the  study  will 
be  shown  In  the  accompanying  slides  and 
we  think  the  concept  valid.  It  Is,  of  course, 
recognized  that  an  absolute  regimented  de- 
cree of  sameness  in  exact  frontal  area  de- 
sign would  be  less  Identlfjrlng  for  a  number 
of  manufacturers.  The  theme,  however, 
co\ild  vary  so  that  the  benefits  were  common. 

In  the  past  few  years  we  have  heard  an 
Increasing  amount  of  controversy  concern- 
ing safety  In  the  automobile.  We  have  heard 
much  from  politicians  and  self-appointed 
automobile  safety  "experts"  decrying  the 
lack  of  public  responsibility  displayed  on  the 
part  of  the  automobile  manufactiirers.  I 
think  one  aspect  of  this  controversy  bears 
consideration. 

The  automobile  manufacturer  Is  In  btisl- 
ness  to  make  a  salable,  profitable  product. 
In  the  process  of  doing  this  he  must  supply 
the  consiuner  with  what  he  demands.  Safety 
has  never  been  a  very  salable  product,  as 
several  manufacturers  have  found.  Even  after 
taking  this  Into  consideration,  I  believe  the 
manufacturers  have  managed  somehow  to 
come  up  with  an  amazingly  efficient,  reli- 
able, and  good-looking  product  for  the 
amount  of  money  paid.  The  amount  of  Im- 
provement in  the  automobile  In  the  past 
10  years  Is  really  quite  Impressive.  The  engi- 
neering departments  of  our  automobile 
manufacturers  are  constantly  concerned 
with  public  safety.  The  engineering  study 
begins  there.  Items  which  contribute  to  the 
safety  of  an  automobile,  such  as  disc  brakes, 
seat  belts,  shoulder  harnesses,  non-slip  dif- 
ferentials, etc.,  etc.,  are  all  quite  common- 
place today.  Tliese  are  not  Items  which  the 
consumer  has  demanded  for  his  safety,  but 
seem  to  have  become  available  almost  in 
spite  of  the  consumers  demands.  Many  peo- 
ple, even  when  they  have  items  like  seat 
belts  pushed  on  them,  will  not  even  bother 
to  use  them. 

As  the  safety  problem  has  come  more  and 
more  to  the  fore,  we  see  a  few  organizations 
outside  of  the  automotive  industry  "design" 
what  they  feel  to  be  the  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem of  safety  and  the  automobile.  These  so- 
lutions, of  course.  Ignore  many  problems 
associated  with  the  manufacture  and  mar- 
keting of  an  automobile,  such  as  feasibility, 
cost,  servlceablUty,  appearance,  etc.  How  do 
we  make  the  public,  who  has  already  dis- 
played a  certain  amotmt  of  lethargy  toward 
his  own  safety,  pay  more  for  It? 

I  believe  one  of  the  most  Important  steps 
in  this  direction  Is  to  make  his  safety  visu- 
ally palauble.  Styling,  or  design  as  we  prefer 
to  call  It,  has  always  had  the  responsibility 
of  working  wltb  function.  It  is  not  a  super- 


fluous thing  which  Is  tacked  onto  a  product 
Just  before  It  Is  given  to  the  consumer.  It 
Is  as  much  a  part  of  the  product  as  the 
materials,  engineering  and  construction. 

Our  purpose  In  this  exercise  Is  to  show 
how  a  vehicle  concerned  basically  with  safety 
limitations  and  qualities  can  actually  use 
these  limitations  and  qualities  to  make  It  an 
Interesting  and  functional  product  as  well 
as  being  pleasant  to  look  at.  Why  can't  a 
safe  automobile  be  a  good-looking  automo- 
bile? 

In  discussing  this  exercise  I  think  it  wise 
to  explain  several  of  the  basic  philosophies 
used  to  guide  the  project. 

First,  this  vehicle  would  be  based  on  tbe 
incorporation  of  every  safety  device  we  know 
of  today  plus  any  that  are  being  developed 
today  or  will  be  developed  In  the  future. 
These  devices  would  Include  things  such  as 
disc  brakes  to  possibly  using  cells  In  the 
passenger  compartment  which  would  in- 
stantaneously Inflate  on  Impact.  The  vehicle 
would  offer  every  opportunity  for  the  driver 
to  avoid  accidents.  I.e.,  brakes,  good  steering, 
good  handling,  adequate  power,  sensing  de- 
vice for  tailgating,  etc. 

Second,  we  are  concerned  with  minimizing 
all  accidents  which  cannot  be  avoided.  In  ac- 
complishing this  we  have  attempted  to  make 
this  shape  as  smooth  and  "slippery"  as  pos- 
sible. This  will  allow  tbe  vehicle  to  glance 
off  objects  and  objects  to  glance  off  it.  In 
this  way  we  will  be  able  to  avoid  much  of 
the  Impact  experienced  In  many  collisions. 
An  illustration  might  best  serve  this  point. 
This  thinking  Is  not  only  applied  to  the 
front  and  rear  of  tbe  vehicle  but  In  cross 
section,  plan  view.  etc.  This  feature,  of 
course,  gives  some  additional  benefits. 
Pedestrian's  glance  off  Is  much  more  possible. 
Aerodynamics,  and  resultant  fuel  economy 
and  performance  should  be  Improved  and, 
of  course,  visually  It  Is  quite  appealing. 

Third,  if  the  accident  cannot  be  avoided 
and  Impact  of  some  sort  does  occur,  we  must 
provide  the  passengers  with  protection.  Our 
basic  approach  to  this  Is  to  keep  the  pas- 
senger area  as  resistant  as  possible  to  dis- 
placement. Also,  we  want  to  absorb  as  much 
of  the  Impact  as  i>osslble  in  other  areas  of 
the  vehicle  before  it  reaches  the  passenger 
"shell."  Some  of  the  features  of  the  shell 
Itself  reflect  much  which  has  been  learned 
In  stock  car  racing,  which  Involves  extremely 
high  speeds  (180  mph)  and.  of  course,  the 
resultant  high  Impacts. 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  design  also  fea- 
tures in  its  perimeter  rub  rail,  or  bumper 
frame,  a  reflective  Insert  which  runs  entirely 
around  the  car  In  one  tailored,  horizontal 
line,  offering  no  offense  visually  in  the  day- 
time and  complete  reflectablUty  at  night. 

In  addition  3M  reflective  materials  are 
used  In  the  sldewall  of  the  tire  design  graph- 
ically and  decoratlvely  for  maxlmimi  benefit. 
The  advertising  benefits  to  the  tire  maker 
are  obvious.  He  will  also  be  visible  at  night. 

The  rear  deck  of  the  Centurian  sedan  is 
treated  with  matte  black  refiective.  In  addi- 
tion to  its  peaked  plan  view  contour  and  rear 
end  safety  in  the  event  of  highway  disable- 
ment. The  peaked  plan  view  here  again  would 
assist  in  glance  off  reactions  for  multiple 
freeway  accidents. 

In  summary,  it  Is  hardly  enough  to  crusade 
entirely  for  safety  with  the  obvious  humani- 
tarian goal  of  saving  lives  at  any  cost.  As 
an  Industrial  design  consultant  to  the  au- 
tomotive industry.  I  again  respectlfuUy  ask 
the  question.  "Need  the  safety  car  be  ugly?" 
An  intelligent  collaboration  on  the  part  of 
automotive  design  divisions  and  safety  en- 
gineers can  produce  intelligently  a  hand- 
some, palatable,  safe  vehicle  for  people. 
Thank  you. 

BAFETT    CAR    FEATURES 

A.  Basic 
1.  Safety  devices  in  use  today  wovi^d  be 
used  when  applicable. 

a.  safety  door  locj^s  and  hinges. 


b.  safety  glass. 

c.  seat  belts  and  shoulder  harnesses. 

d.  head  rests. 

e.  Impact  absorbing  non-refiectlve  mate- 
rials in  Interior. 

2.  Safety  devices  being  tested  today  would 
be  used  if  found  to  be  beneficial  and  applica- 
ble. 

a.  inflatable  cells  for  passenger  protection 
on  Impact. 

b.  Controlled  highway  systems,  etc. 

3.  Front  engine,  rear  transmission,  4-wheel 
drive. 

4.  4-wheel  Independent  suspension  with 
disc  brakes. 

5.  Perimeter  framework. 

6.  Glance-off  sheet  metal  design — front, 
side,  and  rear. 

7.  Pop-out  fiush-mounted  windows,  no  pro- 
tuberances. 

8.  Refiective  tire  styling  and  marking. 

9.  Reflective  license  plates. 

10.  Instant  fire  foaming  system. 

B.  Structural 

1.  Perimeter  bumper  frame,  reflective  tape 
Insert. 

2.  "A"  pillar  roll  bar  structure. 

3.  "B"  pillar  roll  bar  structure. 

4.  "C"  pillar  roll  bar  structure. 

5.  Rear  view  mirror  prism  In  spoiler  sec- 
tion of  "C "  pillar  roll  bar  and  "B"  pillar 
roll  bar. 

6.  Door  structure — each  door  consists  of: 

a.  basic  frameworks-energy  absorbing 

b.  foam  filled  (energy  absorbing)  lower 
framework 

c.  glued  In  "pop-out"  glass 

d.  safety  locking  pins  which  in  conjunc- 
tion with  perimeter  bumper  frame  completes 
perimeter  protection 

7.  Foam  filled  structural  beam  in  rocker 
panel  area. 

8.  Perimeter  framework  (unlslde)  for  door 
openings  connecting  three  roll  bar  struc- 
tiires  and  forming  door  rail. 


A    REALISTIC    EAST-'WEST    TRADE 
POLICY 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  current 
issue  of  the  Reader's  Digest  carries  an 
article  written  by  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  (Mr.  Dirksen),  entitled 
"Needed:  A  Realistic  East- West  Trade 
Policy."  I  call  this  article  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Senators  because  I  consider  it 
one  of  the  best  presentations  on  the 
subject. 

Essentially,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
argued  that  we  ought  to  make  trade  pol- 
icy an  instrument  of  our  foreign  policy, 
just  as  the  Russians  do.  He  points  out 
that— 

When  Yugoslavia  moved  toward  independ- 
ence, the  Soviets  disregarded  existing  agree- 
ments and  slapped  a  total  embargo  on  all 
RxiBslan- Yugoslav  commerce.  In  1958,  the 
Russians  shut  off  crude-oil  deUveries  to  Fin- 
land, canceled  orders  and  delayed  trade  ne- 
gotiations there  until  certain  conservative 
members  of  Finland's  cabinet  resigned.  Such 
communist  economic  welfare  is  global. 
Prices  are  rigged,  goods  are  dumped — all  as 
part  of  the  strategy  to  disrupt  Western 
economies,  to  ensnare  emerging  nations  and 
promote  friction  within  the  non-communist 
world. 

I  am  pleased  that  tills  article  has  been 
printed  in  the  Reader's  Digest  and  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record  in  the  hope  that  all  Senators 
will  read  it  and  give  it  the  attention  that 
it  deserves. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Skkomb:   a  RsAUvno  KASr-Wavr  TBabs 

POUOT 

(By  Senator  Inmrrr  M.  OnucsxN,  Republican, 
of  nilnoU) 

Seven  years  ago,  a  Senate  subcommittee  on 
which  I  served  conducted  an  exhaustive 
probe  of  East-West  trade  and  found  that  the 
United  States  and  Its  allies  were  making  a 
direct  contribution  to  communist  military 
and  Industrial  strength. 

What  was  then  a  serious  situation  has  now 
degenerated  Into  a  critical  one.  Since  1963, 
American  exports  to  the  Soviet  bloc  has  In- 
creased 50  percent,  and  those  of  U.S.  allies  68 
percent — to  a  total  of  $3.9  billion  a  year. 
Even  more  ominously,  these  shipments  In- 
clude material  of  undeniable  military  sig- 
nificance. 

At  a  time  when  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its 
satellites  were  keeping  the  Vietnam  war 
going,  the  Johnson  Administration  unilater- 
ally removed  from  the  Commodity  Control 
List  more  than  SOO  Items  previously  barred 
for  sale  to  the  Soviet  bloc  without  a  special 
license.  All  were  said  to  be  "non-strategic" — 
"peaceful  goods  which  may  be  freely  exported 
without  any  risks  to  the  United  States'  na- 
tional Interests."  But  a  reading  of  the  fine 
prtiit  tufiu  up  the  following:  rlfle-cleanlng 
compounds,  propellers.  Industrial  chemicals, 
crude  rubber,  aluminum  and  magnesium 
scrap. 

Top  Washington  officials  defended  their 
decision  to  export  $35  million  worth  of  ma- 
chine tools  for  a  Soviet  auto  plant,  on  the 
ground  that  It  will  make  the  Kremlin  more 
"cons\imer-goods  minded."  Senators  pro- 
tested in  vain  that  there  Is  nothing  to  stop 
the  Russians  from  using  these  tools  for  mak- 
ing armored  trucks  and  vehicles. 

"As  far  as  computers  are  concerned."  a 
communist  Journal  admits,  "we  are  still  living 
in  primeval  times.  We  are  50  times  worse  off 
than  the  United  States.  15  times  worse  off 
ttian  West  Oermany  and  Scandinavia."  Yet, 
encouraged  by  Washington,  top  U.S.  firms, 
including  IBM  and  Sperry  Rand,  peddle  their 
sophisticated  electronic  wares  throughout 
the  Soviet  bloc. 

Concern  over  such  developments  runs  deep. 
"American  policy  on  East-West  trade  Is  con- 
tradictory and  self-defeating."  reports  Dr. 
Robert  Strau£Z-Hup^.  director  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania's  Foreign  Policy  He- 
search  Institute. 

"A  complete  policy  revision  is  necessary  to 
curb  the  enemy's  military-industrial  build- 
up." says  Rep.  Glenard  P.  Lipscomb  (R.. 
Calif. ) ,  one  of  Congress'  top  experts  In  the 
Held. 

"The  United  States  must  recognize  the 
value  of  trade  as  a  major  cold-war  weapon," 
aays  Samuel  P.  Clabaugh.  research  associate 
of  Georgetown  University's  Center  for 
Strategic   and    International    Studies. 

When  the  U.S.S.R.  and  its  Warsaw  Pact 
allies  Invaded  Czechoslovakia  last  year,  I 
called  upon  our  government  to  institute  an 
economic  embargo  of  the  Soviet  Union.  "It's 
the  only  weapon  we  have,"  I  said.  And  I  re- 
main convinced  that  the  Soviets  have  real 
reason  to  fear  it. 

East  Depends  on  West.  Actually,  the  com- 
munists are  in  desperate  need  of  Western 
technological  assistance.  Spectacular  Soviet 
achievements  In  rocketry  and  space  explora- 
tion have  districted  many  from  the  fact  that 
the  Soviet  economy  Is  in  dire  straits.  "We 
have  the  worst  and  most  backward  produc- 
tive structure  among  the  industrially  de- 
veloped countries."  says  Russian  economist 
Abel  G.  Aganbegian.  Industrial  output  per 
worker  is  one  fourth  that  in  the  United 
States  (agricultural  output  per  worker,  one 
twelfth),   and    the   crisis   is   worsening. 

The  solution  to  the  crisis  lies  with  the 
West.  The  Soviet  textile  Industry,  for  in- 
stance. Is  a  severe  drain  on  the  economy, 
with  its  obsolete  equipment  and  fantastic 
waste  of  manpower.  Not  surprisingly.  Soviet 


•genta  have  fanned  out  aeroaa  the  ftee 
world  to  purchase  what  they  term  "turnkey" 
factories.' 

The  Russians  could,  of  course,  build  the 
factories  themselves.  But.  as  experts  at  the 
Foreign  Policy  Research  Institute  spell  It 
out.  "If  they  can  procure  the  nK>del  from 
the  West,  mediocre  technicians  can  copy  it. 
Meanwhile,  their  best  engineers  need  not 
be  diverted  from  more  Important  work." 

As  the  State  Department  has  concluded, 
"it  is  only  with  the  infusion  of  Western 
technology,  capital  equipment  and  mana- 
gerial and  marketing  support"  that  the  com- 
munists can  raise  their  productivity.  Clearly, 
this  dependence  on  Western  technology  rep- 
resents a  vulnerability  that  should  be  cap- 
italized upon. 

Briage-Bullding?  In  recent  years.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  sought  repeatedly  to  woo  the 
communist  bloc  with  promises  of  economic 
assistance.  Trade  delegations  were  dispatched 
tor  the  U.S.S.R.,  Poland.  Romania  and  Bul- 
garia. Lists  of  embargoed  goods  were  slaabed. 
and  communist  credit  was  guaranteed. 
American  firms  were  encouraged  to  trade 
with  bloc  countries  as  a  patriotic  gesture 
that  could  leasen  international  tensions. 
Meanwhile,  provisions  of  the  Mutual  De- 
fense Assistance  Control  Act — designed  to 
bar  U.S.  aid  to  nations  supplying  the  com- 
munists with  strategic  goods — were  simply 
not  enforced.  By  wort}  and  deed.  Washing- 
ton demonstrated  its  faith  in  "bridges  of 
friendship"  to  the  East. 

Not  surprisingly.  Soviet  bloc  trade  with 
Western  Europe  bloomed.  An  Italian  firm  has 
contracted  to  supply  the  conununlsts  with 
t90  million  worth  of  computers  and  calcu- 
lators. Dangling  credits  before  the  East  Ger- 
mans. Bonn  hopes  to  Increase  its  trade  there 
160  percent  by  1975. 

But  Washington  has  been  unalanned.  In- 
deed, the  director  of  the  State  Department's 
Office  of  East-West  Trade.  Robert  B.  Wright, 
suggested  in  a  reniarkable  speech  last  year 
that  the  govenunent  felt  that  increased  trade 
could  end  the  cold  war,  that  "we  have  noth- 
ing to  fear,  nothing  to  lose."  But  Wright  and 
other  advocates  of  expanded  East-West  trade 
are  laboring  under  two  delusions: 

1.  That  trade,  by  definition,  promotes 
friendly  relations.  History  tells  us  otherwise. 
Germany  and  Russia  were  trading  up  to  the 
very  day  that  Nazi  panzer  columns  rumbled 
across  the  Soviet  borders  in  1941.  Scrap  iron 
sold  to  the  Japanese  by  business-as-usual 
Americans  was  fashioned  into  the  bombs 
dropped  on  Pearl  Harbor. 

The  argument  Is  made  that  "winds  of 
change"  are  blowing  across  the  communist 
empire,  and  that  American  assistance  can 
encourage  liberalization.   But  does  it? 

Consider  Poland,  the  recipient  of  more  than 
•550  million  in  U.S.  aid  and  the  only  mem- 
ber of  the  communist  block  awarded  our 
"most  favored  nation"  tariff  status.  Ameri- 
can assistance  was  supposed  to  mean  a  bet- 
ter life  for  the  Polish  people  and  to  help 
Poland  win  Independence  from  Moscow.  In- 
stead, the  Polish  hard-liners  In  control  beefed 
up  their  250.000-man  army,  tripled  their 
rocket  forces  and  quintupled  their  armored 
divisions.  Exports  to  North  Vietnam  have 
been  stepped  up  sharply:  the  regime's  sec- 
ond-ranking official  visited  Hanoi  to  brag 
that  Polish  anti-aircraft  batteries  have  shot 
down  or  damaged  40  U.S.  planes.  Not  only 
did  Polish  troops  march  with  the  Red  Army 
into  Czechoslovakia,  but  Warsaw  has  prom- 
ised volunteers  to  Ho  Chi  Minh  If  needed  in 
the  "struggle  against  the  Imperialist 
aggressor." 

2.  That  "non-stratetfic"  trade  conatitutea 
no  danger  to  the  United  States.  The  disttnc- 


<  Such  factories  are  designed,  built  and 
Installed  by  Westerners,  who  also  train 
local  people  to  run  them,  and  thus  turn  over 
to  Soviet  managers  the  key  to  a  complete, 
functioning  plant. 


tlon  between  strategic  and  non-strategic 
trade  is  largely  imaginary.  Western  goods  of 
any  kind  relieve  production  bottlenecks  and 
enable  Soviet  planner*  to  shift  from  domes- 
tic to  military  production  patterns. 

At  the  same  time,  many  "peaceful"  Items 
•old  to  the  communists  have  clear  military 
application.  Consider  the  technical  data  sup- 
plied the  Soviets  for  the  production  of  poly- 
styrene— a  chemical  used  In  air  conditioners 
and  other  "non -strategic"  items  according  to 
the  Commerce  Department.  Polystyrene  has 
other  uses:  as  a  binder  for  explosive*,  as  a 
rocket  igniter,  as  a  comjKjnent  for  Intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missiles. 

Oil  War.  Merely  cutting  off  the  exports  of 
strategic  goods  is  not  enough.  The  United 
States  must  begin  fighting  the  cold  war 
with  the  same  weapons  as  its  adversariek, 
recognizing  that  trade  can  be  a  powerful, 
perhaps  crucial,  weapon. 

The  Soviets  themselves  make  no  l>ones 
about  It.  "Trade  policy  Is  an  Integral  part  of 
our  foreign  policy,"  says  top  Soviet  econ- 
omist P.  A.  Chervyakov,  and  the  record 
bears  him  out.  In  1933,  Stalin  drastically  cut 
purchases  from  the  Wett — at  great  cost  to 
Soviet  economic  development — in  an  attempt 
to  intensify  the  free  world's  Great  Depres- 
sion. And  a  critical  need  for  Western  goods 
immediately  after  World  War  II  did  not  de- 
ter the  Soviets  from  holding  such  purchases 
to  a  minimum,  in  the  belief  that  this  would 
hamper  Allied  conversion  to  a  peacetime 
economy. 

Ek;onomlc  blackmail  and  political  retalia- 
tion are  practiced  shamelessly.  In  1949  when 
the  Australians  broke  up  a  Soviet  spy  ring, 
Soviet  purchases  of  badly  needed  Australian 
wool  were  immediately  cut  off.  When  Yugo- 
slavia moved  toward  Independence,  the  So- 
viets disregarded  existing  agreements  and 
slapped  a  total  embargo  on  all  Russian- 
Yugoslav  commerce.  In  1958,  the  Russians 
shut  off  crude-oil  deliveries  to  Finland,  can- 
celed orders  and  delayed  trade  negotiations 
there  until  certain  conservative  members  of 
Finland's  cabinet  resigned.  Such  communist 
economic  warfare  is  global.  Prices  are 
rigged,  goods  are  dumped — all  as  part  of  the 
strategy  to  disrupt  Western  economies,  to 
ensnare  emerging  nations  and  promote  fric- 
tion within  the  non-communist  world. 

Nothing  demonstrates  this  quite  so  effec- 
tively as  the  "oil  offensive"  that  the  U.S.S.R. 
has  waged  for  more  than  a  decade.  Kremlin 
strategists  believe  that  the  American  oil 
industry  is  the  "foundation  of  Western  po- 
litical Influence"  throughout  the  under- 
developed world.  "If  this  foundation 
cracks, "  a  Soviet  theoretician  has  written, 
"the  entire  edifice  may  come  tumbling 
down." 

To  this  end,  Soviet  oil  is  duimped  In  West- 
ern markeu  at  ridiculously  low  prices.  WhUe 
Czechoslovakia  is  forced  to  pay  18  rubles 
per  ton.  for  instance,  Italy  pays  less  than 
eight  rubles.  Result:  the  Russians  acquire 
badly  needed  Western  currency,  and  the 
economies  of  the  United  States  and  its  oil- 
producing  allies  are  threatened. 

Despite  this.  Washington  has  on  numerous 
occasions  approved  the  export  of  petrolevim 
drilling  equipment,  even  of  an  entire  oil 
refinery,  to  the  Soviet  bloc. 

Best  Weapon.  It  is  time  for  the  United 
States  to  tie  its  trade  to  global  politics,  to 
Insist  on  getting  from  the  communists  some- 
thing in  return — a  quid  pro  quo— tor  the  sci- 
entific and  technological  genius  they  need  so 
desperately  from  us.  By  demanding  political 
concessions  for  economic  favors,  as  George- 
town Prof.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky  suggests,  the 
United  States  will  be  following  a  practical 
alternacive  to  complete  embargo  or  hH>baz- 
ard  liberalization. 

Such  a  policy  would  allow  for  credits  and 
caah  payments,  consumer  goods  and  producer 
goods.  Adaptable  to  changing  conditions,  it 
would  Infuse  a  consistency  and  a  rationality 
Into    our    trade    relations    with    the    entire 
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communist  bloc.  The  list  of  concessions 
would  be  graded.  It  could  Include  the  pay- 
ment of  long-standing  Lend-Lease  debts, 
guaranteed  access  to  Berlin,  a  hands-off  atti- 
tude by  the  Soviets  toward  Latin  America  and 
the  Middle  East. 

Such  a  policy,  to  be  effective,  requires  what 
is  now  tragically  lacking — a  sense  of  unity 
among  the  Western  industrial  powers.  There 
must  be  established  a  free-world  trade  or- 
ganization that  would  supervise  all  exchanges 
with  the  Soviet  bloc,  protect  free  countries 
against  the  disruptive  tactics  of  communist 
economic  strategists,  and  outline  effective 
countermeasures. 

The  need  for  a  bold  new  policy  on  E:ast- 
West  trade  Is  clear,  as  President  Richard 
Nixon  is  well  aware.  As  long  ago  as  1962,  he 
demanded  that  the  Western  powers  adopt  a 
solid  trade  front  in  the  struggle  against  com- 
munism. "Trade  and  economic  sanctions 
must  be  wielded  as  a  lever  at  the  bargain- 
ing table  to  move  the  Russians  from  their 
intransigent  positions,"  \he  said).  "The  Ber- 
lin Wall  might  have  crumbled  in  a  week  if 
we  had  threatened  a  complete  economic  em- 
bargo on  East  Germany.  The  Soviet  Union's 
support  of  guerrillas  in  south  Vietnam  might 
well  have  been  traded  for  the  right  to  buy 
Western  goods.  Western  productivity,  tech- 
nical know-how  and  trade  add  up  to  one  of 
our  best  weapons.  We  must  use  it  in  the 
cold  war." 

That  was  true  then.  It  la  even  truer  today. 


SENATOR  HARRIS  SPEAKS  ON 
CAMPUS  VIOLENCE 

Mr.  BA"yH.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
last  few  weeks  at  college  commencements 
throughout  the  country  many  words  have 
been  spoken  and  ideas  advanced  about 
the  student  turmoil  and  classroom  dis- 
ruptions experienced  on  numerous  cam- 
puses in  recent  months.  According  to 
press  reports  no  single  topic  seems  to 
have  received  more  attention  from  the 
hundreds  of  speakers  who  addressed 
graduating  classes  than  the  confronta- 
tions which  have  taken  place  between 
college  and  university  administrators, 
faculty,  and  students  over  a  wide  range  of 
issues. 

One  of  the  most  sensible  and  realistic 
approaches  to  this  problem  which  has 
come  to  my  attention  was  set  forth  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Harris)  in  the  speech  he  delivered  at  the 
commencement  exercises  of  his  alma 
mater,  the  University  of  Oklahoma  Law 
School,  on  June  1.  In  his  characteristic 
forthright  and  incisive  manner.  Senator 
Harris  made  it  clear  that,  despite  the 
need  for  institutions  to  change,  neither 
violence  nor  unlawful  intimidation  are 
proper  means  to  achieve  legitimate  goals. 
To  the  contrary,  such  activities  he  em- 
phasized would  "undermine  the  very  in- 
stitutions of  free  speech,  of  assembly,  of 
the  right  to  petition  our  government 
peaceably,  which  are  the  means  by  which 
grievances  are  answered  and  relieved." 

While  not  condoning  violence.  Senator 
Harris  at  the  same  time  stressed  the 
dedication  of  current  college  students  to 
worthy  causes  and  their  insistence  on 
answers  to  questions  which  continue  to 
plague  our  society.  Older  generations 
must  assume  much  of  the  blame  for  pres- 
ent difficulties  and  should  not  hastily 
condemn  young  people  for  their  im- 
patience with  delay  and  lack  of  prog- 
ress. Senator  Harris  believes  that  the 
energies,  talents  and  idealism  of  youth 


should  be  brought  to  bear  not  only  in 
improving  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, but  also  of  society  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
very  worthy  address  by  Senator  Harris 
should  be  made  available  to  other  Sena- 
tors and  to  the  general  public  as  well. 
Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  full  text  be  printed  in  the  Record.. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  of  Senator  Fred  R.  Harris,  Okla- 
homa   University    Law    School,    Jone    1, 

1969 

It  is  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  to  return  on 
this  occasion  to  the  campus  of  my  alma 
mater — I  think!  Actually,  as  anyone  who 
travels  or  reads  knows.  It  is  a  rather  chancy 
thing  for  a  person  of  my  age  to  be  found  on 
a  college  campus  today.  However,  if  circum- 
stances require  you  to  be  there,  I  can  think 
of  no  l)etter  camouflage  in  which  to  call  less 
attention  to  oneself  than  to  be  busy  making 
a  commencement  speech!  I  wouldn't  be  so 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  if  it  weren't 
for  a  personal  conviction  about  the  magni- 
tude of  the  opportunity  you  face  upon  enter- 
ing the  legal  profession  today. 

I  suppose  that  men  in  all  professions  be- 
lieve that  the  development  of  their  own  craft 
is  indicative  of  the  development  of  their 
times  and  culture.  But,  even  discounting  my 
personal  bias  as  a  lawyer,  I  believe  that  no 
component  of  a  society  better  indicates  the 
general  health  and  development  of  that  so- 
ciety than  its  system  of  administering 
Justice. 

The  society  of  Nazi  Germany  was  strong 
militarily  and  even  economically.  It  was 
characterized  by  systematic  punishment  of 
anti-social  behavior  and  high  conformity  to 
national  goals.  No  fair  man,  however,  would 
call  it  a  good  society  because  it  totally 
lacked  a  system  of  Justice  capable  of  protect- 
ing the  life  of  the  people  as  a  nation  without 
sacrificing  individual  rights.  By  the  same 
token,  England,  flowering  during  and  after 
the  Renaissance,  was  commonly  acknowl- 
edged as  a  truly  advanced  society  despite  an 
enormous  array  of  difficulties  and  handicaps. 
England  maintained,  and  to  a  large  extent 
developed,  a  complicated  system  of  equality 
in  law  which  you  have  learned  as  students. 
More  distant  examples  in  time  may  even 
be  easier  to  see.  Sparta  was  the  strongest 
among  the  Greek  city-states.  Its  people  were 
loyal,  valiant,  and  austere  in  their  ability 
to  sacrifice  for  what  they  perceived  to  be  the 
common  good.  Athens,  however,  was  the 
Greek  city  remembered  by  the  world  for  its 
excellence  as  a  society. 

In  one  of  his  plays,  the  ancient  Greek 
playwright,  Aristophanes,  caused  a  character 
to  identify  Athens  from  tbe  air  by  the  large 
number  of  Juries  In  session.  The  fact  that 
ancient  Athenians  were  a  highly  litigious 
people  is  cited  by  nearly  all  historians  as 
strong  evidence  of  the  high  development  of 
their  civilization.  This,  in  fact,  characterizes 
all  highly  developed  cultures.  They  have  de- 
fined a  system  of  Justice  that  serves  the  re- 
lated but  not  Identical  ends  of  protecting 
the  individual  as  well  as  the  orderly  state  of 
society. 

The  principle  has  never  been  more 
urgently  needed  or  less  obvious  than  It  is  in 
the  world  which  you  new  lawyers  now  enter. 
One  could  characterize  the  sometimes  violent 
struggle  between  the  so-called  radical  and 
the  so-called  establishment  as  a  debate  about 
the  rights  of  individuals  and  the  rights  of 
society  conducted  In  extra-legal  and  some- 
times Illegal  ways.  When  the  breakdown  be- 
tween society  and  the  individual  takes  place 
to  the  extent  that  it  cannot  be  adjudicated 
in  the  courts  of  law,  then,  through  the  eyes 
of  history,  we  cannot  claim  a  sophisticated 
civilization  or  an  advanced  political  system. 


We  must  formulate  again  for  our  genera- 
tion and  our  nation  the  way  In  which  we 
shall  balance  the  demand  for  orderly  proc- 
esses with  the  right,  even  duty,  of  each  in- 
dividual to  press  for  action  based  on  idealism 
and  morality. 

I  am  not  here  today  to  tell  you  how  to  bal- 
ance the  scale  in  each  specific  case  between 
the  Individual  seeking  freedom  and  the  so- 
ciety which  lives  by  consensus.  But  can  we 
agree  on  this:  any  technique  of  social  change 
which  destroys  the  aspects  of  society  which 
allowed  it  to  flourish  is  self  defeating. 

Violence  and  unlawful  Intimidation  are 
unacceptable,  first  of  all.  because  they  are 
Inhumane  and  often  hurt  people.  No  ends 
are  so  noble  as  not  to  be  sullied  by  ignoble 
means. 

Violence  and  unlawful  intimidation  are 
not  acceptable  in  our  society  because  they 
undermine  the  very  institutions  of  free 
speech,  of  assembly,  of  the  right  to  petition 
our  government  peaceably,  which  are  the 
means  by  which  grievances  are  answered  and 
relieved. 

Violence  and  unlawful  Intimidation  are 
unacceptable  because,  in  a  very  practical 
sense,  they  often  lead  to  active  repression, 
not  Just  of  unlawful  violence,  but  of  lawful 
dissent  as  well. 

Thus,  on  our  college  campuses,  as  else- 
where, violence  must  be  treated  as  violence 
and  nonsense  as  nonsense.  Not  by  national 
panic  nor  by  federal  police,  but  best  by  the 
institution  Itself — expelling  from  the  com- 
munity those  who  would  destroy  the  human 
trust  which  is  the  essence  of  community — or 
by  combatting  lawlessness  by  turning  to  the 
majesty  of  the  law,  so  that,  if  the  police 
finally  must  be  called,  it  is  a  court  and  not 
the  university  which  calls  them. 

But  you  may  say,  "It  is  not  those  trained 
In  the  law  and  its  philosophy  who  are  at  the 
root  of  our  problem."  I  do  not  altogether 
agree.  True,  most  of  the  violent  disturbances 
in  our  nation  have  not  Involved  the  partici- 
pation of  members  of  our  profession. 

But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  must  share  a 
measure  of  blame.  Have  we,  who  have  been 
schooled  in  the  counter  claims  about  which 
I  have  talked  really  shared  with  society  or 
our  associates  our  understanding  of  the  fun- 
damental nature  of  our  problems?  Have  we 
not,  rather,  been  willing  to  concern  ourselves 
with  our  personal  well-being  and  the  Im- 
mediate, short  run  Interests  of  our  clients? 
Should  we  have  given  more  time  to  educa- 
tion of  the  young,  so  many  of  whom  now 
misunderstand  the  bases  of  our  culture  so 
tragically?  Should  my  generation  of  lawyers 
have  initiated  legal  service  for  the  poor  on  a 
really  responsive  scale,  rather  than  wait  un- 
til social  injustice  is  so  obvious  that  your 
generation  cannot  escape  the  responsibility? 
Is  there  yet  time  for  a  change  in  the  un- 
happy trend  of  alienation  of  the  young?  Is 
there  still  an -opportunity  to  negotiate  be- 
tween those  who  say,  "my  personal  rights 
alone  matter,"  and  those  who  say.  'law  and 
order"?  I  am  certain  that  with  the  social 
conscience  of  your  generation,  which  is  even 
more  important  than  your  excellent  legal 
training,  there  is.  If  I  did  not  think  so.  I 
would  not  be  here. 

The  world  was  changing  in  the  19th  cen- 
tury when  Matthew  Arnold  wrote  that  he 
vf&s — 

"Wandering    between    two    worlds. 
One  dead. 
The  other  powerless  to  be  born." 
Young  people  today  feel  no  special  nostal- 
gia for  the  way  things  were,  but  they  share 
his  conviction  that  we  are  in  the  cortex  of 
a  changing  world. 

Happily,  they  do  not  accept  Arnold's  sense 
of  helplessness,  but.  rather,  have  adopted 
the  spirit  of  another  eminent  Victorian. 
Alfred  Lord  Tennyson,  expressed  in  a  line 
which  the  late  Robert  F.  Kennedy  claimed  nn 
part  for  the  title  of  his  last  book:  "Come  my 
friend,  'tis  not  too  iate  to  seek  a  newer  world." 
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who  think  thAt  modem 
■tudent  prot«ata  are  just  todays  equlvklant 
of  the  p*nty  raid,  and  otben  fMI  thmt  the 
unrest  end  dlaHttafaetlan  can  be  aetttod 
•olely  by  unlTenlty  lefutme. 

Toung  people  today,  while  viewing  the 
university  as  a  prime  place  to  begin  wider 
changee,  see  more  clearly  than  any  previous 
generation  the  grlevancee  which  have  for 
centuries  burdened  us  and  o\ir  country. 

They  are  questioning  a  society  whleh  baa 
always  kept  black  Americans  subordinate  to 
other  Americans. 

They  are  questioning  the  prlorltlee  of  a 
nation  which  spends  976  billion  for  defense 
and  only  #4  bUllon  for  education. 

They  are  puisled  by  the  paradox  of  a  coun- 
try which  can  spend  93.5  billion  a  month  In 
Vietnam  but  not  that  amount  In  a  whole 
year  to  banish  hunger  altogether  from  our 
national  life. 

They  worry  about  a  society  In  which  most 
parents  can  glv^^  their  children  television 
sets,  cars,  and  trips  around  the  world,  but 
no  parent  can  guarantee  his  child  will  breathe 
clean  air  or  drink  pure  water  or  walk  safe 
streets. 

These  questions  must  be  met.  As  we  rightly 
growmoivflnu  and  sophisticated  In  otir  abil- 
ity to  prvfvnt  and  put  down  violence,  we 
must  also  grow  more  determined  that  ours 
will  be  a  truly  just  society. 

Unlveraltlee  must  change,  but  society  must 
change  as  well.  And,  in  this  process  we  must 
Involve  the  energy,  the  talent,  the  Idealism 
of  youth.  We  need  them,  and  they  must  be 
allowed — encouraged — to  serve  and  to  par- 
ticipate in  shaping  the  policies  and  Institu- 
tions which  direct  our  society  and  control 
Its  quaUty. 

In  CandUU.  Voltaire  attacked  the  philos- 
ophy that  "All  is  for  the  beat  In  the  best  of 
possible  worlds."  He  saw  that  philosophy  as 
an  ezc\ue  for  resignation  and  passivity  In 
the  face  of  human  suffering. 

America  is  the  best  of  all  past  worlds,  the 
best  of  present  worlds,  but  not  the  best  of 
possible  worlds.  Young  people  have  glimpsed 
the  poeslbllltles  of  a  better  world,  a  newer 
world. 

With  your  education,  your  special  training 
In  the  law.  you  are  uniquely  qualified  to  help 
guide  us  toward  this  newer  world.  With  your 
continued  awareness  and  concern,  that  newer 
world  will  not  be  powerless  to  be  bom. 


DANISH-AMERICAN  TRADITIONS 
AND   TRADE 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  a  spe- 
cial bond  of  friendship  between  two  na- 
tions, Denmark  and  the  United  States, 
has  enriched  the  lives  of  citizens  in  each. 
An  unbroken  history  of  fair  and  friendly 
trade  between  the  peoples  of  these  na- 
tions is  based  upon  deeply  held  Ideals 
smd  aspirations  common  to  both.  Our 
own  ideals  of  human  justice  and  freedmn 
are  celebrated  by  Danes  as  their  own. 
Denmark,  for  over  half  a  century,  has 
marked  our  Fourth  of  July  as  a  E>anlsh 
holiday.  Danes  are  proud  of  their  cous- 
ins who  have  adopted  America  as  their 
homeland  and  we  are  equally  proud  of 
our  citizens  whose  ancestors  came  from 
Denmark.  Just  as  the  United  States  pio- 
neered a  new  form  of  government  on  this 
continent,  Denmark  was  the  first  Euro- 
pean nation  to  adopt  a  modem  constitur 
tional  form  of  government. 

It  is  fitting  that  we.  in  this  Nation,  take 
note  of  the  celebrations  by  E>enmark  of 
our  holidays.  The  Fourth  of  July  festival 
at  the  town  of  Rebild  has  particular  bear- 
ing upon  Danish-American  friendship.  I 
wish  also  to  salute  two  forthcoming  Dan- 
ish freedom  holidays.  Constitution  Day, 


June  S,  and  Flag  Day.  June  15.  lluijr 
Danes  and  Amerlc«na  will  o«lebntte  these 
historic  days  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  account  of  the  famotM  festi- 
val at  Rebild,  together  with  an  account 
of  Danish  Constitution  Day  and  Danish 
Flag  Day,  be  printed  in  the  Ricois. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  account 
was  ordwed  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoso, 
asfoUofws: 

THX    nWlKAL    AT    RBBIU)     ( RXBIIJ>FK»TXN )     IM 

CnxasATioN   or  AxnicA'a   Inospknokncx 

DAT 

since  1913,  the  Danish  town  of  Rebild  has 
held  an  annual  festival  at  the  national  park 
there  in  conunemoratlon  of  a  day  which 
Americans  hold  dear  to  their  love  of  liberty 
the  Fourth  of  July.  The  annual  Independ- 
ence Day  celebraUon  attracts  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Danes  and  Is  a  center  of  sports  and 
cultural  activity.  Denmark  has  traditionally 
observed  our  Independence  Day  aUnost  as  a 
national  holiday  of  their  own. 

A  little  more  than  one  hvmdred  years  ago, 
the  first  organised  groups  of  Danish  Im- 
migrants crossed  the  Atlantic  to  America. 
They  prospered,  and  many  Danish  names 
enrich  the  life  of  our  own  country.  In  1006, 
a  society  was  founded  to  link  Americans  of 
Danish  descent.  In  1908«  the  Danish  city  of 
Aarhus  sponsored  an  exposition  and  here 
American  Independence  Day  was  celebrated 
for  the  first  time  in  Denmark. 

A  Dane  who  had  emigrated  to  America 
In  1881,  Dr.  Biax  Henlus,  was  present  and  be 
conceived  the  Idea  of  securing  a  tract  of 
land  in  Jutland  which  "should  remain  for- 
ever In  Its  natural  state."  There,  near  Re- 
bild, King  Christian  X  spoke  to  the  first 
Festival  audience  of  more  than  10,000  Danes 
and  Americans  of  Danish  descent  in  1912. 

Since  that  time,  the  King  of  Denmark,  the 
ambassador  of  the  United  States,  poets,  au- 
thors, men  of  science  and  politicians  have 
spoken  from  the  Festival  platform.  The  Fes- 
tival's broadcast  Is  heard  throughout  Den- 
mark and  In  this  country.  The  Festival  Is  a 
pageant  of  both  the  popular  and  serious 
cultures  of  the  two  countries. 

In  the  RebUd  Park,  there  Is  a  log  cabin 
built  with  timbers  from  each  of  the  United 
States  In  which  Americans  of  Danish  deecent 
live  and  work.  In  this  "Lincoln  Museum" 
are  housed  rellces  of  Danish  and  American 
history. 

The  Festival  has  drawn  ever  Increasing 
nunibers  of  visitors  and  has  been  Interrupted 
only  twice — when  two  tragic  World  Wars 
threatened  the  existence  of  freedom  every- 
where. 

The  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July  Is 
widespread  throughout  Denmark,  but  the 
Rebild  Festival  has  a  special  significance  for 
it  particularly  exemplifies  the  bond  between 
our  two  nations. 


CONSTTrUTION      DAT      AND     FLAG     DAT 

Two  great  Danish  holidays  commemo- 
rating the  universal  ideals  of  freedom  and 
independence  are  soon  to  be  celebrated. 
Constitution  Day  and  Flag  Day  (or  Danne- 
brog),  June  5th  and  15th  respectively. 

When  the  Danish  Constitution  was  passed 
Into  law  on  June  5,  1849,  following  the  great 
surge  for  freedom  which  swept  the  Kuro- 
pean  continent  in  1848.  it  was  the  most 
liberal  European  constitutional  document  of 
Its  time. 

Dannebrog  is  In  honor  of  a  battle  In  1397, 
when  as  legend  has  it.  the  Danish  flag  fell 
from  the  sky  to  rally  the  spirits  of  Danish 
warriors  In  a  fight  against  their  oppressors. 
It  Is  the  oldest  flag  in  the  world. 

It  Is  only  fitting,  therefore,  that  Ameri- 
cans reciprocate  with  observances  built 
around  these  holidays  sacred  to  Danish  free- 
dom. I  should  like  to  point  out  that  Oold 
Seal  Vineyards  in  my  former  congressional 


district  as  well  as  Tuborg  BreworlM.  Ltd., 
are  among  those  companies  intarasted  In 
Danish  and  American  trade  which  have  plan- 
ned obeervanees  of  these  two  Danish  holi- 
days this  year. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  PETER  ZKNKL 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at' 
critical  times  In  history,  some  dedicated, 
courageous  leaders  strongly  affirm  the 
value  of  freedom  to  mankind.  One  of 
these  men  Is  Dr.  Peter  Zenkl — the 
Czechoslovaklan  patriot  who  celebrated 
his  85th  birthday  last  Friday.  For  years, 
as  mayor  of  Prague,  a  member  of  the 
Ministry  of  Social  Welfare,  and  as  the 
last  Vice-Prime  Minister  of  free  Czecho- 
slovakia, he  courageously  resisted  Com- 
munist and  Nazi  attempts  to  suppress 
basic  human  freedoms  in  Czechoslovakia. 
For  this  reason  he  spent  6  years  in  a  Nazi 
concentration  camp  and  was  eventually 
forced  to  flee  his  homeland  after  the 
Communist  takeover. 

Dr.  Zenkl's  lifelong  struggle  for  the 
liberties  of  his  fellow  CzechosLovaklans 
has  won  him  their  deepest  respect.  He 
now  resides  as  an  exile  in  Washington, 
D.C.  where  he  writes,  speaks,  and  or- 
ganizes to  maintain  his  nation's  faith  In 
a  free  future.  I  believe  he  deserves  our 
praise  today  for  his  gallant  efforts  on  be- 
half of  his  coimtrymen  and  freedom-lov- 
ing people  everjrwhere. 


REPORT  OF  PRESIDENT  NIXON'S 
TASK  FORCE  ON  PRODUCTIVITY 
AND  COMPETITION 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve every  Monber  of  Congress  would 
stand  with  me  to  endorse  the  proposition 
that  business  imder  our  free  enterprise 
system  deserves  great  acclaim  for  its  role 
in  promoting  economic  growth  unprece- 
dented in  the  history  of  this  country. 
Despite  inflationary  pressures,  high  in- 
terest rates,  overseas  investment  restric- 
tions, and  increasingly  complex  tech- 
nology, it  has  met  the  challenge  and 
provided  our  people  with  a  remarkably 
high  standard  of  living. 

A  thriving,  advancing  free  enterprise 
system  Is  dependent  upon  sound  govern- 
mental policies  developed  clearly  and 
with  logic  and  reason.  Of  late,  however, 
I  have  begim  to  question  the  develop- 
ment of  policy  in  the  antitrust  field,  a 
matter  of  great  concern  to  all  American 
business.  And  certainly  the  leaders  of 
U.S.  industry  must  be  equally  baffled  and 
confused  by  the  array  of  conflicting 
statements  and  reports  emanating  from 
Washington  recently. 

The  profusion  of  statements  by  ad- 
ministration officials  and  reports  by  vari- 
ous study  groups  are  enough  to  make 
any  businessman  question  the  logic  of 
our  current  antitrust  policy. 

This  problem  was  broughl  to  mind 
by  the  publication  of  the  report  of 
the  Nixon  Task  Force  on  Productivity 
and  Competition  in  the  Bureau  of  Na- 
tional Affairs  Report  to  Executives  on 
Monday,  June  9.  The  report,  prepared  by 
a  distinguished  group  of  educators  and 
businessmen  at  the  request  of  President 
Nixon,  was  designed  to  give  the  new  ad- 
ministration some  realistic  guidelines  for 
establishing  antitrust  policy. 
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One  of  Its  recommendations  called  for 
the  Justice  Department  to  be  certain  that 
every  antitrust  suit  "make  good  economic 
sense"  and  suggested  calling  semi-public 
conferences  to  help  draw  up  and  reevalu- 
ate enforcement  guidelines.  It  further 
cautioned  Justice  against  taking  anti- 
trust action  against  large  companies  on 
the  basis  of  "nebulous  fears  about  size 
and  economic  power"  and  stated  without 
reservation  that  "vigorous  action  on  the 
basis  of  our  present  knowledge  is  not 
defensible." 

The  recommendations  of  the  Stigler 
Report  appear  to  be  reasonable  and  well 
foimded.  They  merely  say  that  the  full 
facts  should  be  determined  before  pre- 
cipitous action  is  taken  in  the  antitrust 
field.  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  in  Congress, 
who  follow  this  same  process  in  legislat- 
ing, would  agree.  In  fact,  one  committee 
of  the  House  has  already  called  for  hear- 
ings on  mergers  and  several  Agencies  of 
Government  are  now  undertaking  studies 
to  determine  the  facts  about  mergers  and 
its  effect  upon  the  economic  and  social 
structure  of  the  country. 

In  contrast  to  the  approach,  however, 
I  was  dismayed  to  read  the  statements 
of  Attorney  General  John  Mitchell  given 
recently  before  the  Georgia  Bar  Associa- 
tion. In  that  speech,  he  fashioned  new 
antitrust  policy  that  will  affect  all  of  the 
leading  corporations  in  America.  He 
made  clear  that,  without  the  benefit  of 
the  facts  considered  Important  by  the 
Stigler  Report,  the  Justice  Department 
intends  to  optx>se  any  merger  among  the 
top  200  manufacturing  firms.  Further- 
more, he  declared  his  intention  to  fight 
mergers  l}etween  one  of  the  top  200  and 
any  leading  producer  in  any  concentrated 
Industry.  This  appro£u:h  certainly  seems 
to  lack  the  prerequisite  of  economic 
sense  which  the  Stigler  group  deter- 
mined was  Important. 

Furthermore,  the  Attorney  General 
has  come  dangerously  close  to  espousing 
the  philosophy  that  bigness  per  se  is  bad. 
Despite  denials  by  Mr.  Mitchell  and  Mr. 
McLaren,  hia  antitrust  chief,  that  they 
subscribe  to  such  a  philosophy,  this  an- 
nounced attack  on  the  200  largest  firms 
amounts  to  exactly  that. 

It  also  is  Interesting  to  note  a  recently 
released  report  made  by  a  blue  ribbon 
panel  appointed  by  President  Johnson 
to  examine  antitrust  policy.  While  this 
study— the  Neal  Report — differed  in 
many  respects  from  the  Stigler  Report, 
it,  too,  warned  that  antimerger  attacks 
on  large  companies  using  the  Clayton 
Act  would  have  to  be  through  a  con- 
trived interpretation.  Section  7  of  the 
Clayton  Act  is  exactly  the  vehicle  Mr. 
Mitchell  Intends  to  use  to  implement  his 
newly  announced  policy. 

I  am  not  advocating  a  policy  of  un- 
restricted mergers.  I,  like  many  other 
Members  of  Congress,  believe  that  the 
merger  trend  should  be  closely  examined. 
When  sufficient  facts  are  available,  it  is 
the  duty  of  Congress  to  heed  them  and 
take  appropriate  action  if  necessary.  I 
do  not  believe  the  Attorney  General  has 
the  right  to  extend  the  law  as  he  seems 
to  be  doing. 

A  portion  of  this  report  was  placed  in 
the  Record  last  week  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  although  his  entry  did 


not  encompass  the  full  report  and  other 
relevant  matter.  I  believe  the  full  re- 
port by  President  Nixon's  factfinding 
group,  along  with  Attorney  General  Mit- 
chell's address  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  and 
a  newspaper  article  on  his  address,  bear 
careful  consideration.  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

StJMMABT  OF  Recommendations  of  the  Task 
Force  on  PRODUcrivrrv  and  CoMprrrrioN 
We  present  here  a  summary  of  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Task  Force  on  Pro- 
ductivity and  Competition.  These  recom- 
mendations are  elaborated  and  defended  In 
the  accompanying  Report. 

1.  We  recommend  that  the  President  is- 
sue a  general  policy  statement  (a)  estab- 
lishing the  Antitrust  Division  as  the  effective 
agent  of  the  Administration  In  behalf  of  a 
policy  of  competition  within  the  councils  of 
the  Administration  and  before  the  inde- 
pendent regulatory  commissions;  (b)  urging 
those  commissions  to  enlarge  the  role  of 
competition  In  their  Industries;  (c)  mar- 
shaling public  support  for  the  policy  of  com- 
petition. 

2.  We  urge  the  commissions  to  permit 
free  entry  in  the  Industries  under  regula- 
tion and  to  abandon  minimum  rate  controls, 
whenever  these  steps  are  possible — and  we 
think  they  usually  are;  and  we  \irge  the 
President,  when  occasion  permits,  to  ap- 
point at  least  one  economist  to  member- 
ship in  each  of  the  major  conunlsslons,  and 
Institute  effective  procedures  for  the  re- 
view of  the  performance  of  the  commissions. 

3.  To  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Antitrust  Division,  we  urge  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral In  Charge  of  Antitrust  to  insist  that 
every  antitrust  suit  make  good  economic 
sense,  and  to  Institute  seml-publlc  confer- 
ences to  assist  In  the  formulation  and  fre- 
quent reevaluatlon  of  enforcement  guide- 
lines. 

4.  We  recommend  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  establish  close  liaison  with  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  at  the  highest  levels, 
with  a  view  toward  fostering  a  harmonious 
policy  of  business  regulation. 

5.  We  recommend  that  the  Department 
bring  a  series  of  strategic  cases  against  re- 
gional prlce-ftxlng  conspiracies,  which  we 
believe  to  be  numerous  and  economically 
Important. 

6.  We  cannot  endorse,  on  the  basis  of  pres- 
ent knowledge  of  the  effects  of  oligopoly  on 
competition,  proposals  whether  by  new  legis- 
lation or  new  Interpretations  of  existing  law 
to  deconcentrate  highly  concentrated  indus- 
tries by  dissolving  their  leading  firms.  But  we 
urge  the  Department  to  maintain  unremit- 
ting scrutiny  of  highly  oligopolistic  indus- 
tries and  to  proceed  under  section  1  of  the 
Sherman  Act — which  in  our  judgment 
reaches  all  Important  forms  of  coUtislon — in 
Instances  where  pricing  is  found  after  care- 
ful investigation  to  be  substantially  non- 
competitive. 

7.  The  Department  of  Justice  Merger 
Guidelines  are  extraordinarily  stringent,  and 
in  some  respects  Indefensible.  We  suggest  a 
number  of  revisions  in  the  accompanying 
Report. 

8.  We  strongly  recommend  that  the  De- 
partment decline  to  undertake  a  program  of 
action  against  conglomerate  mergers  and 
conglomerate  enterprises,  pending  a  confer- 
ence to  gather  information  and  opinion  on 
the  economic  effects  of  the  conglomerate 
phenomenon.  More  broadly,  we  urge  the 
Department  to  resist  the  natural  temptation 
to  utilize  the  antitrust  laws  to  combat  so- 
cial problems  not  related  to  the  competitive 
functioning  of  markets. 


9.  We  recommend  new  legislation  to  In- 
crease the  monetary  p>enaltles,  at  present 
largely  nominal,  for  price  fixing. 

10.  We  urge  a  new  policy  for  antitrust 
decrees.  The  Department  should  not  seek  the 
entry  of  regulatory  decrees:  decrees  that  en- 
visage a  continuing  relationship  with  the 
defendant.  Save  In  exceptional  circum- 
stances, all  decrees  should  contain  a  near 
termination  date,  ordinarily  no  more  than 
10  years  from  the  date  of  entry.  And  the 
Department  should  undertake  a  review  of 
existing  decrees  to  determine  which  should 
be  vacated  as  obsolete  or  inappropriate. 

11.  The  Expediting  and  Webb-Pomerene 
Acts  should  be  repealed,  and  the  Roblnson- 
Patman  Act  substantially  revised. 

12.  Mr.  Alexander  L.  Stott  dissents  from 
certain  parts  of  the  Report  and  from  certain 
of  the  above  recommendations.  Mr.  Raymon 
H.  Mulford  dissents  from  two  recommenda- 
tions. 

Report  OF  the  Task  Force  on  Productivity 
AND  Competition 
The  Task  Force  on  Productivity  and  Com- 
petition submits  its  report  on  the  problems 
which  will  be  confronted  by  the  new  admin- 
istration In  this  area,  and  the  steps  which  we 
recommend  to  be  taken.  The  report  is  pre- 
sented under  three  general  headings: 

I.  The  Administration's  Policy  of  Competi- 
tion and  the  Role  of  the  Antitrust  Division 
and  the  Regulatory  Commissions  In  This 
Policy. 

II.  Organization  and  Procedure  in  the 
Antitrust  Division. 

III.  Recommendations  for  Change  in  Anti- 
trust Policy. 

Individual  task  force  members  would  often 
change  the  emphasis  of  the  Report,  and 
larger  differences  are  presented  as  dlssenlsT 

I.   general   polict 
A.  Antitrust  policy 

The  American  Way,  as  we  are  cohsUintly 
told.  Is  to  rely  upon  competitive  private  en- 
terprise to  do  most  of  the  work  of  allocating 
resources  to  industries  and  firms,  organizing 
production,  and  providing  economic  prog- 
ress. We  are  constantly  travelling  a  shorter 
distance  down  this  Way,  however:  for  good 
reasons  and  for  bad  we  have  almost  continu- 
ously expanded  the  governmental  controls 
over  economic  life,  and  In  recent  years  im- 
fKirtant  restrictions  have  been  placed  upon 
private  enterprise  to  protect  the  balance  of 
payments.  Some  of  the  vast  arsenal  of  public 
controls  are  unnecessary,  and  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  necessary  controls  are  excessively 
restrictive  of  competition.  As  one  example, 
the  safety  of  financial  Institutions  is  of 
course  a  major  public  concern,  but  this 
safety  can  often  be  achieved  by  insurance  or 
similar  devices,  and  hardly  ever  requires  that 
competition  be  suppressed  to  the  extent  that 
the  most  Incompetently  managed  institution 
will  be  prosperous,  and  hence  safe. 

The  traditional  American  policy  of  seeking 
to  minimize  regulation  of  economic  life  is  a 
profoundly  wise  policy,  and  deserves  to  be 
reasserted  and  implemented.  Both  logic  and 
political  expediency — not  always  close  allies — 
dictate  that  economic  freedom  be  subjected 
to  the  discipline  of  competitive  markets.  We 
believe,  therefore,  that  the  President  should 
issue  a  general  policy  statement  on  competi- 
tion and  public  regulation,  to  achieve  at 
least  three  important  purposes: 

1.  To  establish  the  Antitrust  Division  as  the 
effective  agent  of  the  Administration  in  be- 
half of  a  policy  of  competition,  In  intragov-  ■. 
ernmental   groups,   and   before   independent 
regulatory  bodies. 

2.  To  encourage  and  urge  the  regulatory 
bodies — which  cannot  ignore  the  clear  policy 
positions  of  the  President  even  when  his 
appointive  power  Is  dormant — to  enlarge  the 
role  of  competition  In  their  respective  indus- 
tries. 

3.  To  revive  and  strengthen  public  support 
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for  the  policy  of  competition,  and  to  establish 
the  bona  fldes  of  the  Administration  as  the 
protector  of  both  consumer  and  businessman. 

An  executive  order  or  a  major  presidential 
address  would  be  an  appropriate  vehicle  for 
this  declaration.  Whether  or  not  a  form«l 
statement  commends  itself,  we  believe  th»t 
the  correct  policy  is  one  of  persistent  and 
resourceful  exploitation  of  competition 
wherever  possible. 

B.  The  policy  of  competition  in  the  regulated 
industries 

Our  mandate  to  examine  productivity  and 
competition  In  the  American  economy  com- 
pels us  to  brief  examination  of  the  woric  of 
the  regulatory  commissions  themselves.  The 
regulated  Industries  comprise  one-elgth  or 
ntore  of  the  economy  in  terms  of  Income,  and 
are  too  important  to  be  omitted  from  our 
Report. 

The  tasks  assigned  to  the  regulatory  agen- 
cies are  various :  to  prevent  monopoly  pricing 
(as  wltb  telephone  and  pipelines):  to  pre- 
vent congestion  (as  with  radio  and  television 
frequencies ) :  to  provide  safety  to  savers  ( as 
with  financial  institutions):  and  so  on.  It  Is 
not  possible  for  us  here  to  examine  these 
piffposei  'Critically,  although  It  is  notorious 
that  In  certain  industries  (such  as  motor 
trucking)  there  Is  no  respectable  case  for 
economic  regulation.  There  Is  widespread 
disenchantment  with  regulatory  purposes  as 
well  as  regulatory  processes,  and  a  general 
belief  that  excessive  rigidity,  expensive 
review  of  economically  trivial  details  and 
frequent  failure  to  achieve  any  Important 
results  have  characterized  our  regulatory 
efforts. 

In  two  directions,  we  are  convinced,  there 
should  t>e  a  major  reorientation  of  the  regu- 
latory policy: 

1.  Entry  of  new  fimu  should  be  encoiur- 
aged  wherever  an  absolute  contradiction 
with  regulatory  goals  Is  not  Involved.  At 
present  the  practice  Is  universally  the  oppo- 
site: to  prohibit  or  ration  with  utmost  se- 
verity the  entrance  of  new  firms. 

2.  Allow  much  freedom  in  price  competi- 
tion. The  regulatory  bodies  should  abandon 
minimum  rate  regulation  whenever  possible 
(and  it  Is  usually  possible),  and  rely  chiefly 
on  maximum  rate  regulation. 

Where  rates  are  regulated,  it  Is  essential 
to  make  both  changes:  there  Is  little  merit 
in  allowing  additional  firms  to  enter  If  they 
are  not  held  to  the  test  of  unfettered  com- 
petition with  the  existing  firms. 

We  urge  the  Administration  to  pursue 
three  complementary  paths  of  reform  In  the 
regulated  industries: 

First,  the  commissions  should  have  the 
merits  of  competition  pressed  upon  them. 
Competition  is  not  a  matter  of  all  or  none, 
and  the  fact  of  regulation  should  not  ex- 
clude competition  as  a  fM'ce  at  each  of  a 
hundred  points  where  It  Is  relevant  and  Cms - 
Ibie.  If  there  must  be  only  one  rallfoad 
there  can  still  be  several  truckers,  .several 
freight  forwarders,  and  the  possibility  of 
Inter-modai  competition. 

Second,  the  primary  method  of  giving  a 
larger  role  to  competition  Is  by  appointing 
commissioners  who  understand  and  believe 
In  a  policy  of  competition.  We  believe  that 
every  regulatory  body  should  have  at  least 
one  economist  as  a  commissioner.  Quite  aside 
from  the  Implementation  of  the  desire  for 
more  competition,  this  proposal  has  a  deci- 
sive defense:  economic  regulation  poses  more 
economic  than  legal  problems,  and  an  econ- 
omist knows  more  about  economics  than  a 
non-economist  The  economic  triviality  and 
irrelevance  of  much  activity  of  the  regula- 
tory commissions  Is  patent  and  Inexcusable. 
Third,  the  regulatory  commissions  are 
largely  out  of  public  control.  Once  In  a  de- 
cade or  two.  at  most,  a  commission  will  be 
investigated  by  Ck>ngreas.  The  Administra- 
tion should  explore  methods  of  getting  mora 
meaningful   and  effective  reviews   than   we 


now  get.  We  do  not  know  whether  the  beet 
method  la  an  enlarged  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
section,  a  national  commission,  the  creation 
of  academic  review  committees,  or  a  special 
adviser  to  the  President.  The  best  method, 
however,  is  surely  not  Infrequent,  partisan 
Congressional  review.  The  present  rule  of  the 
regulatory  bodies  Is  undirected,  unmeasured, 
and  unevaluated. 
n.  oaoANTSATioN  Attn  paoczDuae  in  thx  anti- 

TStrST    DIVUION 

A.  The  utilization  of  economic  knowledge 
We  anticipate  little  opposition  to  the  prop- 
osition that  the  Antitrust  Division  make 
full  and  effective  use  of  economists  and  their 
special  skills  These  skills  are  often  necessary 
to  understand  the  effects  of  economic  prac- 
tices (an  example  is  market-sharing  in  fixed 
proportions),  to  naseas  the  economic  im- 
portance of  Individual  cases,  and  to  aaslst  in 
devising  remedies  that  will  not  shatter  on 
economic  realities.  We  endorse  the  policy  of 
having  a  highly  professional  economist  serv- 
ing as  adviser  to  the  head  of  the  Division,  and 
a  strong  permanent  staff  of  ecoiK>mists. 

The  problem  is  not  the  goal  of  an  economi- 
cally sophisticated  antitrust  policy,  but  lu 
implementation.  A  division  charged  with  the 
enforcement  of  a  statute  must  of  course  be 
directed  and  largely  staffed  by  lawyers.  Unless 
there  are  substantial  Incentives  to  the  staff 
to  utilize  economics — whether  by  central  di- 
rection, or  vastly  more  powerfully,  by  demon- 
strated assistance  In  winning  cases — the  non- 
lawyer  will  often  be  viewed  by  the  lawyers  as 
a  mysteriously  necessary  obstacle  to  smooth 
operations.  Tlie  Assistant  Attorney  General 
win  have  succeeded  in  making  a  truly  major 
oontributlon  to  antitrust  policy  if  be  estab- 
lishes the  relevance  of  economic  knowledge. 

B.  The  development  of  criteria  for  classes  of 

cases  {guidelines) 

When  the  Antitrust  Division  is  confronted 
by  a  large  niunber  of  similar  cases — and  it 
must  now  be  scanning  many  htindreds  of 
mergers  each  year — It  will  Inevitably  have 
rules  to  guide  the  nimierous  men  who  pass 
on  individual  cases.  The  question  is  not 
whether  to  have  criteria  or  guidelines,  but 
how  to  arrive  at  them. 

We  believe,  for  reasons  we  discuss  below, 
that  the  present  merger  guidelines  are  ques- 
tionable In  Important  respects.  Here  we  con- 
sider the  procedures  for  formulating  guide- 
lines. 

A  set  of  rules  for  a  class  of  cases  will  be 
desirable  only  If  two  conditions  are  fulfilled: 

1.  There  are  a  large  number  of  uncon- 
troversial,  easily  identified  cases.  If  there  are 
not,  the  rules  give  little  help  to  either  busi- 
ness or  the  Division. 

2.  Controversial  or  objectionable  cases  can- 
not be  repackaged  to  avoid  scrutiny. 

The  way  to  determine  whether  mergers,  for 
example,  meet  these  conditions  is  to  examine 
a  large  number  of  them  In  the  light  of  legal 
and  economic  knowledge.  The  Antitrust  Di- 
vision will  perform  this  task  vastly  better 
if  it  uses  the  large  amount  of  professional 
ex()ertise  available  outside  the  Division.  We 
thi^fore  reconunend  that  the  Division  have 
semi-public  conferences  to  explore  difflcult 
areas  of  policy,  inviting  legal  and  economic 
experts  to  propose  or  discuss  guidelines. 
Some  members  of  the  task  force  would  pre- 
fer to  have  formal  notice  and  public  hearings 
in  establishing  rules.  If  rules  are  adopted, 
a  periodic  review  of  them  by  the  same  proce- 
dure will  be  a  useful  method  of  conferring 
flexibility  upon  them.  A  specific  application 
of  this  method  is  proposed  below  for  mergers. 

C.  The  role  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 

No  review  of  antitrust  policy  would  be 
complete  that  ignored  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  which  Is  charged  with  enforce- 
ment of,  among  other  statutes,  the  Clayton 
Act.  of  which  Section  2,  the  Robinaon- 
Patman  Amendment,  and  Section  7.  prohibit- 
ing mergers  and  acquisitions  that  may  sub- 


stantially lessen  competition,  are  particu- 
larly Important:  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act,  whose  operative  provision.  Sec- 
tion 6,  forbids  "unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or 
practices,"  a  term  that  has  been  Interpreted 
to  embrace  even  more  than  the  vast  area  of 
anticompetitive  behavior  proscribed  by  the 
Sherman  and  Clayton  Acts,  as  well  as  con- 
sumer fraud  and  some  "immoral"  sales  meth- 
'  ods  such  as  lotteries.  As  is  evident,  the  Com- 
mission's jurisdiction  largely  overlaps  that  of 
the  Antitrust  Division. 

In  its  antitrust  work,  the  FTC  has  con- 
centrated on  price  discrimination,  on 
practices  believed  to  oppress  or  coerce  small 
dealers,  and  on  mergers,  especially  vertical 
and  conglomerate,  and  ususally  in  industries 
such  as  food  products,  groceries,  and  ce- 
ment— industries  which  by  long-established 
unde-standlng  with  the  Antitrust  Division 
have  been  assigned  as  the  Commission's 
sphere  of  primary  competence. 

Unhappily,  little  that  the  Commission  un- 
dertakes in  the  antitrust  area  can  be  de- 
fended In  terms  of  the  objective  of  maintain- 
ing and  strengthening  a  competitive 
economy.  Consider  price  discrimination. 
There  Is  now  an  impressive  body  of  literature 
arguing  the  improbability  that  a  profit-maxi- 
mizing seller,  even  one  with  monopoly  power, 
would  or  could  use  below-cost  selling  to 
monopolize  additional  markets.  Yet.  not  only 
has  the  Commission  continued  to  bring  pred- 
atory price  discrimination  cases,  but  the 
alleged  danger  of  predatory  pricing  remains 
a  principal  prop  of  its  vertical  and 
conglomerate  antimerger  cases.  As  for 
"secondary  line"  discrimination  (that  is.  giv- 
ing discounts  to  some  dealers  or  distributors 
but  not  to  others  who  comi>ete  with  them), 
the  Conunlssion  has  never  attempted  to 
differentiate  those  cases  (if  there  are  any) 
in  which  a  monopolistic  buyer  is  able  to 
extract  unjustified  price  concessions  from 
his  suppliers  to  the  prejudice  of  his  competi- 
tors from  those  In  which  discrimination  Is 
employed  by  oligopolistic  sellers  who  wish 
to  cut  prices  secretly — and  should  be  en- 
couraged to  do  so — and  those  in  which  price 
differences  (which  the  Commission  tends  to 
equate,  erroneously,  with  discriminations) 
are  not,  in  fact,  discriminatory.  Over  the  istst 
eight  years  the  Conunlssion.  often  under  the 
prodding  of  reviewing  courts,  has  pulled  some 
of  the  sting  from  enforcement  of  Robinson- 
Patman  against  secondary-line  discrimina- 
tion. It  has  demanded  somewhat  stronger 
proof  of  competitive  Injury:  the  meeting- 
competition  and  cost-justification  defenses 
have  been  rendered  meaningful:  and  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  relating  to  advertising  al- 
lowances and  brokerage  payments  are,  in 
general,  no  longer  used  to  compel  sellers  to 
compensate  for  services  that  are  not  econom- 
ically beneficial  to  the  seller  (such  as  ad- 
vertising by  tiny  retail  outlets  or  brokerage 
when  a  broker's  services  can  be  dispensed 
with). 

Although  the  retreat  from  per  se  rules 
against  secondary-line  disci^mlnatlon  has 
led  to  a  general  diminution  of  enforcement 
activity  by  the  FTC  (private  suits  continue, 
of  course,  and  are  discussed  later)  the  Com- 
mission still  brings  many  cases  that  impair, 
rather  than  promote,  competition  and  effi- 
ciency. For  example,  the  Commission  has  In 
recent  years  waged  vigorous  war  against 
"functional  discounts",  which  are  discounts 
offered  to  middlemen  who  perform  certain 
distributive  functions  (such  as  warehousing) 
that  other  middlemen,  who  are  not  given  the 
discounts,  do  not  fwrform.  Moreover,  as  ex- 
plained later  In  this  Report,  we  can  con- 
ceive of  no  case  of  discrimination  In  which 
the  Sherman  Act  would  not  provide  an  ade- 
quate remedy — adequate,  that  is,  to  protect 
the  Interest  In  maintaining  an  effectively 
competitive  economy — and  so  we  view 
Robinson-Patman  enforcement  as  Inherently 
likely  to  be  pushed  beyond  proper  limits. 
The  efforts  of  the  Commission  to  protect 
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small  dealsn  from  aUagwIlT  unfair  and  co- 
ercive bualnsM  praetlcM  oonrtltute  a  dmA 
chapter  in  tb*  Oommtwrton's  hlatory.  Much 
of  this  enforcement  aotlTlt^  dow  not  even- 
tuate in  formal  procoortlnga.  What  happens 
Is  that  a  dealer  who  ia  termlnatetl,  for  what- 
ever reason.  Is  likely  to  complain  to  the 
Commission,  knowing  that  the  relevant  Com- 
mission staff  is  well  disposed  toward  "small 
business".  The  staff  uaes  the  threat  of  an 
FTC  proceeding  to  get  the  supplier  to  rein- 
state the  dealer,  and  if  threats  fall — usually 
they  succeed — the  PTC  may  file  a  complaint 
charging  the  supplier  with  having  cut  off  the 
dealer  because  he  was  a  price  cutter,  or  for 
some  other  nefarious  reason.  Ou'  impression, 
in  sum.  Is  that  the  Commission,  especially 
at  the  informal  level,  has  evolved  an  effec- 
tive law  of  dealer  protection  that  is  unre- 
lated and  often  contrary  to  the  objectives  of 
the  antitrust  laws.  The  C:k>mmls8lon  is  sup- 
ported In  this  endeavor  by  the  Supreme 
Court's  rulings  that  Section  6  of  the  FTC 
Act  empowers  the  Commlssior  to  suppress 
practices  that  resemble  antitrust  violations. 

With  respect  to  the  Commission's  enforce- 
ment policy  In  the  merger  field,  it  is  Illumi- 
nating to  compare  the  recent  statements  of 
Commission  merger  policy  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  Merger  Guidelines,  discussed 
elsewhere  in  this  Report.  The  Commission  is 
even  more  severe.  Unlike  the  Department,  It 
attaches  a  good  deal  of  significance  to  the 
absolute  size  (independent  of  market  share) 
of  merging  firms;  to  the  alleged  power  that 
large  firms  have  over  small;  and  to  the 
dangers  of  "price  squeezes".  It  will,  for  ex- 
ample, challenge  virtually  any  acquisition  by 
a  cement  producer  of  a  ready-mix  concrete 
company,  virtually  any  substantial  acquisi- 
tion by  a  large  food  chain,  etc.  The  Merger 
Guidelines  are  models  of  restraint  compared 
to  those  promulgated  by  the  Conunlssion, 
which  are  as  hard  on  economic  theory  as  on 
mergers. 

We  conclude  that  substantial  retrench- 
ment by  the  Commission  in  the  antitrust 
field  is  highly  desirable.  In  addition  to  re- 
trenchment (at  least  by  stopping  the  Increase 
of  the  Conunlssion 's  appropriations).  Its  re- 
sources devoted  to  regulating  competition 
might  be  redeployed.  The  two  principal  pos- 
sibilities are  (1)  consumer  protection,  and 
(3)  economic  studies  utilizing  the  very  broad 
fact-gfatherlng  powers  vested  in  the  Commis- 
sion by  its  enabling  legislation.  Unhappily, 
either  route  could  be  followed  In  a  way  that 
endangered  competition.  An  Incompetent 
economic  study  can  be  influential  on  policy 
makers — witness  the  influential  1948  FTC 
study  which  erroneously  suggested  that  con- 
centration was  on  the  rise  In  American  In- 
dustry. Overzealous  enforcement  of  con- 
sumer-protection legislation  can  also  have 
errant  results.  We  note  that  the  application 
of  consumer-protection  law  Is  almost  always 
Invoked  not  by  consumers  but  by  competi- 
tors, whose  interest  lies  In  protecting  their 
market,  not  in  giving  consumers  full  Infor- 
mation; and  that  elaborate  requirements  re- 
lating to  packaging,  safety,  etc.  can  curtail 
consumer  choice,  limit  competition,  reduce 
the  consumer's  incentive  to  exercise  care, 
and — what  is  most  serious — impose  substan- 
tial costs  on  society. 

The  Federal  Trade  Conunlssion  urgently 
needs  a  basic  reform,  but  this  need  will  be 
difflcult  to  fulfill.  Quite  apart  from  the  fact 
that  there  are  no  vacancies  on  the  Conunls- 
sion, any  dramatic  or  far-reaching  Preslden- 
tially-lnsplred  reforms  would  run  up  against 
the  long  tradition  of  regarding  the  Inde- 
pendent agencies  in  general — and  the  FTC 
In  particular — as  "anna  of  the  Congress". 
That  has  at  times  meant  an  office  of  eco- 
nomic opportunity  for  Congressmen;  more 
Important,  it  means  that  a  strong  showing 
of  Presidential  Interest  In  the  operations  of 
the  Commission  will  not  be  welcoDoe  on  the 
Hill. 

Perhaps  the  best  short-run  path  ,o<  im- 
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provemant  rana  through  the  oflloes  of  the 
Attomsy  Oeneral  and  the  Aadatant  Attorney 
Oensral  in  charge  of  Antitrust.  Slnee  the 
jurisdictions  of  the  Oommlsatni  and  of  the 
Antitrust  Division  are  so  largely  overlap- 
ping, no  one  could  object  to  the  establish- 
ment between  the  Commission  and  the  Di- 
vision of  close  liaison  at  the  highest  levels. 
Indeed,  it  is  something  of  a  wonder  (though 
explicable  In  terms  of  bureaucratic  rivalry) 
that  such  liaison  has  been  wholly  lacking 
heretofore;  the  only  coordination  between 
the  agencies  Is  at  very  low  levels,  and  con- 
sists largely  of  haggling  over  who  shall  sue 
In  cases  where  both  agencies  are  Interested. 
Especially  at  the  beginning  of  b  new  Admin- 
istration, it  should  be  quite  feasible,  as  well 
as  wholly  appropriate,  for  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  Assistant  Attorney  General  to  estab- 
lish a  close  cooperative  relationship  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  Conunlssion.  We  think  it 
likely  that  the  Conunlssion  will  pay  some 
heed  to  the  Department's  views,  if  force- 
fully expressed,  on  antitrust  and  trade-regu- 
lation policy. 

m.  XSOOMMKNDED  CHANGES  IN  ANTITVUST 
POLICIES 

The  general  policies  of  the  Antitrust  Di- 
vision are  profoundly  good,  and  we  propose 
no  major  change  in  its  emphasis  or  direc- 
tions of  policy.  In  fact,  the  main  thrust  of 
the  following  reconunendatlons  Is  that  cer- 
tain recent  developments  of  policy  or  doc- 
trine should  not  be  allowed  to  divert  the 
agency  from  its  basic  task  of  striking  down 
conspiracies  and  mergers  in  restraint  of 
trade. 

A.  Price-fixing 

The  prlce-flxlng  cases  of  the  Antltnist 
Division  are  Its  bread  and  butter,  and  un- 
derstandably Its  staff  would  prefer  more  cake. 
We  emphasize  the  great  economic  and  social 
Importance  of  continued,  vigilant,  aggressive 
seekln'g-out  and  conviction  of  conventional 
prlce-flxers.  Every  victory  weakens  the  ef- 
ficiency of  undetected  colltislon  in  that  area 
of  economic  life.  We  strongly  recommend  the 
bringing  of  a  series  of  strategic  cases  against 
regional  conspiracies,  which  we  believe  to  be 
numerous  and  economically  Important. 
B.  Concentration  and  oligopoly 

Oligopoly — the  Industry  composed  of  a 
small  number  of  Independent  enterprises — 
undoubtedly  presents  the  most  difflcult  prob- 
lems In  a  policy  for  competition.  Ilie  diffi- 
culties arise  because  of  a  combination  of 
three  circumstances.  The  first  Is  factual: 
there  are  many  Important  Industries  in  our 
economy  whose  structiu-e  Is  ollgopolistio — 
how  large  a  number  dep>ends  upon  what  a 
"small  number  of  firms"  means.  The  second 
Is  interpretive:  the  economists  have  not  suc- 
ceeded In  fully  identifying  the  characteris- 
tics of  an  Industry  which  determine  whether 
it  will  behave  competitively  or  monopolls- 
tlcally.  The  third  Is  the  matter  of  action:  If 
firms  In  an  oligopolistic  Industry  are  con- 
victed of  collusive  behavior,  must  one  press 
for  a  remedy  so  radical  as  dissolution  in 
order  to  stop  futiue  repetitions  of  the  of- 
fense? (And  should  the  standards  of  per- 
missible concentration  be  wholly  different 
for  pending  mergers  than  for  established 
enterprises?) 

The  circumstances  which  determine  wheth- 
er or  not  the  firms  in  tm  oligopolistic  indus- 
try will  usually  behave  more  or  less  com- 
petitively (seeking  by  independent  actions  to 
Improve  their  Individual  profits  at  the  cost 
of  rivals'  profits,  with  the  eventual  general 
erosion  of  unusual  profits)  are  partly  known: 

1.  The  easier  (quicker  and  cheaper)  new 
firms  can  enter  the  Industry,  the  smaller  and 
more  bhort  lived  will  be  the  monopolistic 
restrictions. 

2.  The  more  elastic  the  demand  for  the 
product  of  the  oligopolistic  Industry  the  less 
the  reward  from  restrictions  of  output  below 
the  competitive  level,  and  hence  the  less  the 
Indticements  to  act  coUuslvely.  This  in  turn 


usually  depends  upon  what  alternative  prod- 
ucts the  buyers  may  turn  to. 

3.  The  larger  the  effective  number  of  firms 
the  less  the  probability  of  collusive  behav- 
ior—collusion Increases  In  expense  (includ- 
ing probability  of  detection)  as  numbers  in- 
crease. However,  a  given  number  of  firms  is 
more  likely  to  result  in  collusion,  the  more 
concentrated  is  production  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  firms.  If  we  correct  for  this  and  take 
the  effective  niunber  of  rivals  to  be  the  num- 
ber of  rivals  of  eqtial  size  which  would  pro- 
duce the  same  competitive  situation  as  the 
firms  (not  of  equal  size)  actually  in  the 
Industry,  the  effective  number  may  be  very 
roughly  estimated  at  twice  the  number  there 
would  be  If  all  firms  were  as  large  as  the 
largest  in  the  Industry.  That  Is,  if  the  largest 
firm  hBts  Yi  of  the  indtistry's  output  and  the 
remaining  firms  fall  off  in  size  regularly, 
the  effective  number  of  firms  Is  of  the  order 
of  magnitude  of  10.  By  this  is  meant  that 
the  concentration  In  the  Industry  Is  eqtiiva- 
lent  to  what  would  exist  If  there  were  10 
firms  of  equal  size. 

There  are  other  Influences  which  probably 
but  less  certainly  affect  the  probability  of 
competitive  behavior.  One  of  these  is  the 
size  of  buyers;  larger  buyers,  for  a  variety 
of  reasons  including  possibility  of  backward 
Integration,  make  for  more  competitive 
prices. 

Numerous  statistical  studies  have  been 
made  of  the  relationship  between  concentra- 
tion and  rates  of  return  on  investment,  and 
these  studies  generally  yield  positive  but 
loose  relationships:  concentration  is  not  a 
major  determinant  of  differences  among  in- 
dustries in  profitability,  although  it  may 
sometimes  be  a  significant  factor.  It  appears 
also  to  be  true  that  somewhere  between  five 
and  ten  effective  rivals  (i.e.,  a  largest  Irm 
with  a  share T)f  Va  to  Vs )  are  usually  enough 
to  Insure  substantial  elimination  of  the  In- 
fiuence  of  concentration  upon  profitability. 

Concern  with  oligopoly  has  led  to  pro- 
posals to  use  the  antitrust  laws  (perhaps 
amended)  to  deconcentrate  highly  oligopolis- 
tic Industries  by  dissolving  their  leading 
firms.  We  cannot  endorse  these  proposals  on 
the  basis  of  existing  knowledge.  As  Indicated, 
the  correlation  between  concentration  and 
profitability  Is  weak,  and  many  factors  be- 
sides the  number  of  firms  in  a  market  ap- 
pear to  be  relevant  to  the  competitiveness 
of  their  behavior.  While  a  flat  condemnation 
of  oligopoly  thus  seems  to  us  unwise,  we 
commend  to  the  Antitrust  Division  a  policy  of 
strict  and  tinremlttlng  scrutiny  of  the  highly 
ollgopollEtic  Industries.  If,  In  any  of  these 
industries,  pricing  Is  fovmd  after  careful  In- 
vestigation to  be  substantially  non  competi- 
tive, the  Division  will  have  a  clear  basis  for 
proceeding  against  the  leading  firms  under 
Section  1.  Collusion  that  can  be  incontro- 
vertlbly  Inferred  from  behavior  (such  as  per- 
sistent, stable  price  discrimination  in  the 
economist's  sense)  should  not  bring  Immu- 
nity from  the  Sherman  Act,  and  we  are  con- 
fident that  structural  remedies  will  be  sanc- 
tioned by  the  courts  in  cases  where,  due  to 
ntunber  of  firms  and  the  other  conditions  of 
the  market,  lesser  remedies  are  likely  to  be 
unavailing.  In  assessing  the  gain  from  such 
structural  remedies,  account  should  be  taken 
of  any  reduction  In  efficiency  which  the 
remedy  entails. 

The  concern  with  oligopoly  Is  also  quite 
visible  in  the  Department  of  Justice's  ma- 
jor recent  Innovation,  the  Merger  Guidelines, 
to  which  we  now  turn. 

C.  Mergers  and  the  guidelines 

The  present  merger  Guidelines  Impose 
stringent  restrictions  upon  the  relative  sizes 
permitted  to  companies  which  desire  to 
merge.  The  Impact  of  these  percentages  is  re- 
inforced by  a  definition  of  the  market  (with- 
in which  shares  of  companies  are  reckoned) 
so  loose  and  unprofessional  as  to  be  posi- 
tively embarrassing.  We  propose  to  reverse 
this  emphasis:  not  to  tell  companies  which 
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mergers  are  forbidden,  but  which  merger* 
•re  permitted.  We  are  persuaded  that  this  ori- 
entation better  servee  the  Interests  of  both 
business  and  the  Antltmst  EMTlslon.  Before 
we  turn  to  the  methods  by  which  more  ap- 
propriate Ouldellnes  for  mergers  are  achiev- 
able, we  shall  briefly  discuss  the  present 
Ouldellnes,  and  Indicate  our  reasons  for  dis- 
satisfaction with  them  In  their  present  ori- 
entation. 

Market  deflnition. — The  dellne*tton  of  a 
relevant  market  within  which  to  appraise  the 
lawfulness  of  a  merger  Is  crucial,  for  If  the 
market  Is  drawn  narrowly  enough,  virtually 
any  merger  can  be  made  to  seem  monop- 
olistic In  Its  effects.  Unfortunately,  as  they 
are  presently  drafted  the  Ouldellnes  seem 
to  InTlte  a  substantial  degree  of  market 
gerrymandering,  especially  In  delineating  re- 
gional or  local  markets.  The  Guidelines'  test 
of  whether  a  product  Is  sold  In  less  than  a 
natloniU  market  Is  loose.  Any  group  of  com- 
peting sellers  In  the  Industry  Is  a  relevant 
market,  tmleas  the  defendant  can  show  that 
there  la  no  "economic  barrier"  preventing 
other  sellers  from  selling  in  the  particular 
area.  Such  a  barrier  may  consist  of  freight 
costs,  customer  Inconvenience,  customer 
prtfererltf*  for  the  brands  presently  sold  In 
tH«  area?  or  the  absence  of  good  distribution 
facilities. 

This  Is  a  misleading  test.  An  Industry  may 
be  riddled  with  the  kind  of  "barriers"  cited 
In  the  Ouldellnes  and  yet  still  not  contain 
sny  meaningful  local  markets.  An  example 
will  Illustrate.  Assume  that  the  price  of 
•teel  bars  Is  92  In  Minnesota  and  tl.60  In 
Chicago,  and  the  cost  of  shipping  the  bars 
from  Chicago  to  Minnesota  Is  41  cents.  On 
these  facU.  It  Is  plain  that  the  Minnesota 
aellers  could  not  raise  their  price  significant- 
ly without  Immediately  losing  their  busl- 
neaa  to  the  Chicago  sellers.  Minnesota  U 
thus  not  a  meaningful  local  market  even 
though,  at  the  existing  price,  freight  costs 
do  Impose  an  effective  economic  barrier 
•gainst  the  Minnesota  sellers.  Moreover,  ad- 
dlUonal  firms  will  establish  production  or 
dUtrlbuUon  facilities  In  Minnesota  if  It  be- 
comes profitable  to  do  so.  The  same  analysis 
can  be  extended  to  the  other  barriers  dU- 
cuaaed  In  the  OuldeUnes. 

In  criticizing  the  test  of  "economic  bar- 
rier", we  do  not  mean  to  deny  the  difficulty 
of  devising  rules  of  market  definition  that 
win  be  at  the  same  time  simple  and  sensible. 
This  U  most  probably  not  an  area  In  which 
Ouldellnes  provide  a  useful  enforcement  tool. 
If  there  are  to  be  Ouldellnes,  though,  they 
should  at  least  not  misstate  the  applicable 
economic  theory.  It  would,  accordingly,  be 
a  decided  Improvement  If  the  OuldeUnes 
were  revised  (at  a  minimum)  to  explain  that 
a  distant  seller  of  a  product  must  be  Included 
in  the  local  market  If  a  modest  price  in- 
crease in  the  local  area — a  price  increase 
unreUted  to  hU  coats— would  bring  htm  m 
forthwith. 

Horizontal  mergers— The  provisions  of  the 
Ouldellnes  governing  horizontal  mergers — 
that  Is,  mergers  between  direct  competitors- 
are  extraordinarily  strict.  If  a  market  Is 
"highly  concentrated"  (defined  as  where  the 
4  largest  firms  account  for  at  least  75  percent 
of  the  sales  In  the  market),  then  a  merger 
between  two  firms,  each  of  which  has  a  4 
percent  market  share.  wlU  be  challenged: 
and  If  the  acquiring  firm  has  a  share  as  large 
as  15  percent,  then  the  acquired  firm  need 
have  only  a  1  percent  share  for  the  merger 
to  be  challenged.  Different  levels  of  permis- 
sible size  are  sUted  for  less  concentrated 
Industries,  and  some  account  Is  taken  of  the 
trend  of  concentration. 

We  agree  with  the  basic  premise  of  the 
horizontal-merger  provisions  of  the  Oulde- 
llnes that  market-share  percentages  are  the 
appropriate  touchstone  of  Illegality  for  such 
mergers.  We  would  favor  levels  of  concen- 
tration modestly  lotcer  than  those  now  used 
(but  differently  strxictured ) ,  with  the  pur- 


poMs  of  (1)  allowing  all  mergers  below  the 
Ouldellnes  levels,  and  (3)  not  problbltlng, 
but  reviewing,  those  above  the  critical  level, 
with  an  implied  probability  that  the  more 
a  proposed  merger  lies  above  the  level  of 
automatic  approval,  the  leas  the  probability 
of  lu  acceptance.  We  discuss  below  the  pro- 
cedure that  shotUd  be  followed  better  to 
utilize  existing  knowledge  In  fashioning  the 
Ouldellnes. 

Vertical  mergers— A  merger  that  Involves 
the  acquisition  not  of  a  competitor  but  of  a 
customer  or  a  supplier  Is  a  vertical  merger, 
and  the  present  Ouldellnes  contain  strict 
provisions  limiting  such  mergers.  For  exam- 
ple. If  the  supplying  firm  In  the  merger  has 
a  10  percent  share  of  Its  market  and  the 
piirchaslng  firm  has  8  percent  of  the  pur- 
chases In  that  market,  the  merger  will  be 
challenged. 

Our  task  force  Is  of  one  mind  on  the  unde- 
slrablllty  of  an  extensive  and  vigorous  policy 
sgalnst  vertical  mergers:  vertical  integration 
has  not  been  shown  to  be  presumptively  non- 
competitive and  the  Ouldellnes  err  In  so 
treating  it.  Within  this  area  of  agreement 
there  are  two  positions  around  which  the 
task  force  members  cluster. 

The  one  position  asserts  that  many,  and 
perhaps  most,  vertical  mergers  which  do  not 
have  direct  horizontal  effects  are  Innocuous, 
but  that  m  certain  situations  a  vertical 
merger  will  have  antl-competltlve  effects. 
These  situations  Include:  Increases  In  the 
capital  or  other  requirements  for  an  inte- 
grated firm  may  reduce  the  possibility  of  new 
entry;  or  price  discrimination  may  be  Imple- 
mented when  a  monopolist  integrates  for- 
ward or  backward.  A  showing  that  an  anti- 
competitive effect  of  these  sorts  exists  Is 
essential  before  a  vertical  merger  U  chal- 
lenged. 

The  other  position  denies  that  a  vertical 
merger  has  the  potentiality  for  economic 
harm  In  the  absence  of  horizontal  effects.  To 
some  of  our  members,  it  U  wholly  Im- 
plausible that  vertical  integration  places 
entering  firms  at  a  disadvantage.  A  seller  who 
falls  to  minimize  his  Input  and  distribution 
coats  will  be  undersold  by  his  competitors: 
he  cannot  afford  to  sell  to  or  buy  from  an 
afllUate  If  there  are  more  efficient  aKemative 
means  of  supply  and  distribution  available  to 
his  competitors  (and  to  him).  Even  If  the 
seller  Is  a  monopolist,  the  desire  to  maximize 
profits  will  lead  him  to  seek  the  most  efficient 
methods  of  supply  and  distribution,  and 
there  will  be  ample  opportunities  for  non- 
affiliated suppliers  and  ouUets  to  compete  for 
hta  patronage.  Except  In  the  case  of  the 
monopolist  who  cannot  discriminate  In  price 
effectively  without  control  of  his  outleto, 
vertical  Integration  wUl  be  initiated  and 
maintained  only  if  and  so  long  as  It  is  justi- 
fied by  the  cost  savings  It  permits.  It  Is  not 
a  method  of  extending  monopoly   power. 

The  two  positions  coalesce  on  one  policy 
conclusion:  vertical  mergers  should  not  be 
forbidden  as  a  clacs. 

The  conglomerate  merger. — The  large 
conglomerate  enterprise  with  an  aggressive 
acqulBltlon  policy  has  only  recently  become 
prominent  and  newsworthy.  Almost  by 
definition  such  a  firm  poses  at  most  a  minor 
threat  to  compeutlon.  t)ut  nevertheless 
criticism  of  It  Is  beginning  to  mount.  Some 
critics  deplore  the  disappearance  of  Inde- 
pendent enterprises  and  find  a  threat  of 
sheer  bigness  to  political  or  economic  life. 
Other  critics  believe  that  the  conglomerate 
firm  is  spawning  unhealthy  speculation  In 
the  securities  markets. 

Antitrust  law  has  seemed  to  some  a  con- 
venient weapon  with  which  to  attack  large 
conglomerate  mergers.  If  one  Interprets 
"elimination  of  potential  competition," 
"reciprocity."  and  "foreclosure"  as  threats 
to  competition,  one  can  always  bring  and 
usually  win  a  case  against  the  merger  of  two 
large  companies,  however  diverse  their  ac- 
tivities may  be.  These  are  often  makeweights. 


The  economic  threat  to  competition  from 
reciprocity  (reciprocal  buying  arrangements) 
is  either  small  or  nonexistent:  monopoly 
power  In  one  commodity  Is  not  effectively 
exploited  by  manipulating  the  price  of  an 
unrelated  commodity.  The  argument  ad- 
vanced against  the  simplistic  treatment  of 
vertical  mergers — essentially  that  one  can* 

not  use  the  same  monopoly  power  twice 

also  challenges  the  fears  of  reciprocity. 

Potential  competition,  on  the  contrary, 
can  be  a  decisive  limitation  on  the  exercise 
of  market  power,  and  a  merger  which  elimi- 
nates an  imminent  new  competitor  is  anti- 
competitive. If  entry  into  a  field  U  relatively 
easy,  however,  there  are  a  vast  number  of 
potential  entranU  and  the  elimination  of 
one  or  a  few  has  no  effect.  If  entry  Is  dif- 
ficult, and  only  a  select  few  firms  are  capa- 
ble of  entry  and  on  the  record  likely  to  enter, 
their  lndei>endence  should  be  preserved.  The 
Identity  of  potential  entrants  should  not  be 
established  by  Introspection.  If  the  producer 
of  X  Is  truly  a  likely  entrant  Into  the  manu- 
facture of  Y,  the  likelihood  wlU  have  been 
revealed  and  confirmed  by  entrance  Into  Y 
of  other  producers  of  X  (here  or  abroad),  or 
by  the  entrance  of  the  firm  into 'markets 
very  similar  to  Y  in  enumerable  respects. 

We  seriously  doubt  that  the  Antitrust 
Division  should  embark  upon  an  active  pro- 
gram of  challenging  conglomerate  enter- 
prises on  the  basis  of  nebulous  fears  about 
size  and  economic  power.  These  fears  should 
be  either  confirmed  or  dissipated,  and  an  Im- 
portant contribution  would  be  made  to  this 
resolution  by  an  early  conference  on  the 
subject.  If  there  Is  a  genuine  securities  mar- 
ket problem,  probably  new  legislation  Is  nec- 
essary. If  there  Is  a  real  political  threat  In 
giant  mergers,  then  the  critical  dimension 
should  be  estimated.  If  there  Is  no  threat, 
the  fears  entertained  by  critics  of  the  con- 
glomerate enterprises  should  be  allayed. 
Vigorous  action  on  the  basis  of  our  present 
knowledge  Is  not  defensible. 

The  central  task  of  the  Antitrust  Division 
Is  to  preserve  competition  In  the  American 
economy.  This  Is  a  splendid  and  challenging 
task  and  deserves  and  requires  the  full  re- 
sources of  the  Division.  We  shall  be  much 
the  losers  if  we  compromise  the  discharge  of 
this  central  task  by  burdening  the  Division 
also  with  tasks  such  as  the  combatting  of 
organized  crime  or  the  achievement  of  gen- 
eral political  goals. 

r^c  use  of  conferences.— y/e  have  proposed 
that  conferences  be  used  to  revise  the  Guide- 
lines and  to  Identify  the  problems,  if  any, 
created  by  the  large  conglomerate  enterprise. 
The  conference  wUl  allow  the  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion to  utilize  the  expertise  and  wide  factual 
knowledge  of  economists,  lawyers,  securities 
analysts,  and  other  groups  without  the 
laborious  machinery  of  formal  hearings.  We 
strongly  recommend  that  before  such  con- 
ferences are  held,  leading  students  and  ex- 
ponents of  particular  positions  be  asked  to 
prepare  position  sUtements  which  present 
explicit  and  specific  theories  and  evidence. 
Then  the  conference  members  will  have 
specific  questions  to  address  and  specific 
views  to  combat  or  support. 

D.  Antitrust  sanctions 
The  cutting  edge  of  law  Is  not  the  abstract 
statement  of  a  legal  duty  but  the  sanction 
provided  for  Its  nonperformance,  and  that  Is 
true  of  the  antitrust  laws  as  of  other  systems 
of  legal  obligation.  It  Is  essential  that  those 
laws  clearly  and  accurately  define  and  forbid 
the  practices  that  impair  competition  and 
efllclencv  but  It  Is  equally  essential  that  the 
8anctloni>  for  violation  be  effective  In  com- 
pelling compliance  and  with  a  minimum  of 
undesirable  side  effects. 

In  testing  the  antitrust  sanctions  by  this 
standard.  It  will  be  helpful  to  dlsUngulsh 
two  purposes  of  sancUons:  that  of  prevent- 
ing (or,  U  It  has  already  occurred,  undoing) 
a  specific  violation;   and  that  of  deterring 
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violations  that  might  not  always  be  detected. 
Sanctions  of  the  first  type — ^remsdial  sanc- 
tions— suffice  where  there  Is  no  problem  of 
detection  (e.g.,  in  the  case  of  an  Illegal  mer- 
ger) .  But  take  the  case  of  price-fixing.  Price- 
fixing  conspiracies  can  be,  and  one  suspects 
often  are.  successfully  concealed.  A  sanction 
that  merely  prevented  the  continuation  of 
the  conspiracy,  such  as  an  Injunction,  or 
one  that  merely  restored  the  losses  of  the 
injured  consumers,  such  as  ordinary  damages, 
would  In  these  circumstances  probably  be  in- 
sufficient. For  In  deciding  whether  to  comply 
with  the  law,  a  seller  would  discount  the 
very  modest  {or  negligible)  Injury  to  him  If 
hU  participation  In  a  price-fixing  conspiracy 
was  detected,  and  he  was  required  to  stop 
and  to  pay  actual  damages,  by  the  consider- 
able probability  that  he  would  escape  detec- 
tion altogether;  and  he  could  conclude  that 
he  had  lltUe  to  lose  by  participating.  That  Is 
why  punishment  by  fine  or  imprisonment  is 
an  appropriate  sanction  for  illegal  price- 
fixing;  it  provides  deterrence,  as  the  purely 
remedial  sanction  does  not. 

But  the  deterrent  sanction  In  antitrust  is 
weak.  A  price  fixer  can  be  Imprisoned  and 
fined  but  prison  terms  are  almost  never  im- 
posed in  price-fixing  cases  and  when  they  are, 
they  are  nominal  In  length:  and  the  maxi- 
mum fine  of  •50,000  will  deter  only  a  very 
small  corporation.  The  possibility  of  a  private 
treble-damage  suit  doubtless  provides  addi- 
tional deterrent  effect,  but  there  are  serious 
limitations:  judges  are  reluctant  to  authorize 
damage  awards  that  seriously  hurt  a  com- 
pany; damages  are  difficult  to  prove  In  prtce- 
fixlng  cases;  and,  most  Important,  the  Injury 
caused  by  a  prlce-flilng  conspiracy  Is  often 
BO  widely  diffused  (for  example,  among  mil- 
lions of  consumers)  that  no  one  has  an  incen- 
tive to  bring  a  suit.  The  government  Itself 
can  sue  for  damages  only  when  it  was  the 
victim  of  the  unlawful  conspiracy. 

If  concealable  offenses  under  the  antitrust 
laws  are  to  be  effectively  deterred,  either  the 
resources  devoted  to  the  detetftlon  of  such 
offenses  must  be  vastly  au|piented — and 
there  are  obvious  limitations  to  this  route — 
or  the  fines  ^uat  be  increased  to  a  point 
where  they  will  give  even  the  large  corpora- 
tion considerable  pause  before  participating 
in  (or  condoning  Its  officers'  individual  par- 
ticipation In)  an  illegal  consplrcy.  Precedent 
for  much  more  severe  sanctions  can  be  found 
abroad.  The  European  Economic  Community, 
for  example,  may  Impose  penalties  of  up  to 
$1,000,000,  or.  In  the  case  of  willful  violations, 
up  to  10  percent  of  annual  sales.  We  have 
not  attempted  to  determine  the  appropriate 
level  of  antitrust  fines  but  we  urge  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  accord  high  priority 
In  its  legislative  program  to  the  upward 
revision  of  these  penalties. 

The  creation  of  a  more  realistic  scheme  of 
antitrust  fines  would  enable  a  long-overdue 
reexamination  of  the  punitive  aspects  of 
the  private  antitrust  suit.  It  is  anomalous 
that  private  plaintiffs  who  have  done  nothing 
to  uncover  or  prove  an  antitrust  violation 
(the  usual  case)  should  be  permitted  to 
claim  treble  damages  on  the  basis  of  a  judg- 
ment obtained  by  the  Antitrust  Division.  In 
such  clrciunstances,  the  excess  over  actual 
damages  and  costs  represents  a  pure  windfall 
to  the  private  plaintiff.  Today,  one  can  de- 
fend this  arrangement  on  the  ground  that  it 
furnishes  an  element  of  added  deterrence 
which  Is  necessary  In  light  of  the  Inadequacy 
or  the  existing  criminal  fines.  But  that 
ground  would  be  removed  If  the  fines  were 
revised  to  a  more  appropriate  level;  and  a 
more  rational  scheme  of  deterrence  would 
become  feasible.  We  are  also  deeply  concerned 
that  private  treble  damage  suits  provide 
undesirable  opportunities  for  harassment 
and  the  furtherance  of  a  variety  of  anticom- 
petitive practices. 

With  regard  to  remedial  sanctions,  the 
principal  question  Involves  the  undesirable 
side    effects    that   frequently   accompany    a 


poorly  formxilated  decree.  Ideally — and  It  Is 
an  attainable  ideal — an  antitrust  decree 
should  be  a  "one  shot"  affair:  dissolving  the 
monopoly,  or  divesting  the  acquired  assets, 
or  terminating  the  basing-polnt  system,  etc 
The  antitrust  laws  were  never  intended  to  be 
a  system  of  continuing  regulation.  Antitrust 
policy  has  as  its  basic  principle  the  preser- 
vation of  a  competitive  environment  within 
which  individual  enterprises  are  free  from 
continuing  supervision.  When  a  decree  says, 
in  effect,  "Let  us  return  to  the  court,  or  give 
the  power  to  the  Antitrust  Division,  to  ad- 
judge the  propriety  of  various  behavior  of 
the  defendant  for  years  to  come,"  one  can  be 
sure  that  the  suit  has  failed  in  its  purpose 
of  restoring  competitive  conditions.  Nor  is 
the  Department  equipped  to  function  as  a 
regulatory  agency,  and  it  is  not  likely  to 
escape  that  common  pitfall  of  economic 
regulation,  the  suppression  of  competition. 
Nonetheless,  such  decrees  are  frequently  en- 
tered, especially  by  consent  of  the  parties  In 
cases  where  the  Department  (or  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  to  which  these  remarks 
apply  with  equal,  if  not  greater,  force)  Is  un- 
sure of  Its  litigation  prospects  and  wishes  to 
salvage  something  from  the  Investment  of 
enforcement  resources. 

For  the  future,  we  urge  that  the  Depart- 
ment adopt  a  firm  policy  of  not  proposing  or 
accepting  decrees  that  envisage  a  continu- 
ing, regulatory  relationship  with  the  defend- 
ant. A  correlative  policy  that  we  suggest  Is 
that  every  decree  contain  a  definite — and 
near — termination  date,  ordinarily  no  more 
than  10  years  from  the  date  the  decree  la 
entered.  Such  a  principle  would  compel  the 
Department  to  devise  decrees  that  restore 
competition  rather  than  establish  regula- 
tion, as  well  as  assure  that  decrees  do  not 
remain  in  effect  long  after  the  relevant  In- 
dustrial conditions  have  changed  (such  as 
with  the  1920  decree  against  the  meat 
packers) . 

Little  is  known  of  the  extent  to  which  a 
large  number  of  past  decrees  are  still  opera- 
tive, and  if  operative,  of  any  real  value  in 
protecting  competition.  We  recommend, 
therefore,  some  such  procedure  as  this  in 
dealing  with  outstanding  decrees: 

1.  The  past  decrees  still  running  should  be 
complied,  and  the  types  and  duration  of  pre- 
scribed conduct  summarized. 

2.  The  current  relevance  of  the  decrees,  or 
at  least  those  running  against  large  Indus- 
tries, should  be  examined — presumably  by 
the  economics  section  of  the  Antitrust  Di- 
vision. 

3.  The  older  (say  26  years  and  over)  and 
obsolete  younger  decrees  should  be  vacated. 

E.    Recommended  changes  in  antitrust 
statutes 

Several  legislative  reforms  could  improve 
substantially  the  functioning  of  the  anti- 
trust laws.  We  have  reconunended  above  a 
substantial  Increase  in  the  maximum  level  of 
fines.  In  addition,  we  recommend  Immediate 
repeal  of  the  Expediting  Act.  The  low  quality 
of  many  Supreme  Court  antitrust  opinions 
can  be  traced  In  no  small  measure  to  the 
fact  that  direct  appeal  frequently  requires 
the  Supreme  Court  to  pass  on  an  extensive 
record  without  the  benefit  of  the  winnowing 
and  focusing  process  involved  In  an  inter- 
mediate appeal.  The  Supreme  Court  itself 
has  noted  that  direct  appeal  Is  unsatisfac- 
tory. If  repeal  is  politically  Impossible,  then 
an  amendment  that  would  drastically  limit 
the  number  of  direct  appeals  would  be  de- 
sirable. 

The  Webb-Pomerene  Act  should  also  be 
repealed.  The  creation  of  cartels  in  foreign 
commerce  is  antithetical  to  the  underlying 
theory  of  the  Sherman  Act.  The  danger  that 
exempted  cooperation  between  competitors 
In  the  export  field  wUl  lead  to  Illegal  coopera- 
tion at  home  Is  too  great  to  be  viewed  as 
merely  a  potential  abuse.  Nothing  in  UJ5.  do- 
mestic competition  policy  or  foreign  eco- 
nomic policy  warrants  the  retention  of  this 


outmoded  approach  to  international  compe- 
tition. 

On  the  agenda  for  long-term  legislative  re- 
form must  be  the  Robinson-Patman  Act.  The 
Act  leads  to  rigidity  In  distribution  patterns 
and  to  uniform,  Infiexlble  pricing.  In  Indus-- 
tries  with  few  sellers,  price  reductions  are 
more  likely  to  be  made  If  they  can  be  made 
covertly.  Such  limited  reductions  often  lead 
over  time  to  generally  lower  prices.  Thus,  a 
prohibition  against  price  discrimination  may 
preclude  the  kind  of  competition  that  is  most 
likely  to  lead  to  lower  prices  in  oligopolistic 
industries.  We  view  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission's tendency  In  recent  times  to  relax 
the  enforcement  of  the  Act  as  a  desirable 
but,  so  long  as  private  treble  damage  actions 
are  available,  an  Inadequate  reform. 

In  reforming  the  Robinson-Patman  Act. 
two  kinds  of  amendment  are  desirable.  First, 
the  general  prohibition  against  price  dis- 
crimination in  Section  2(a)  should  be  made 
more  supple  by  broadening  the  meeting  com- 
petition and  cost  justification  defenses  so  as 
to  make  them  more  readily  available  for 
sellers  whose  price  differentials  do  not  stem 
from  a  predatory  purpose  and  do  not  injure 
competition  In  the  market  place  (as  opposed 
to  disadvantaging  Individual  firms).  Second, 
the  more  absolutist  brokerage,  payments  and 
services  prohibitions  of  subsections  (c),  (d) 
and  (e)  should  be  repealed  while  making 
clear  that  the  standards  of  amended  subsec- 
tion (a)  remain  applicable  to  practices  that 
would  previously  have  been  treated  imder 
those  repealed  subsections.  The  Task  Force 
recognizes  the  political  support  that  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act  retains  in  some  quar- 
ters and  the  danger  that  an  attempt  to 
amend  the  Act  might  give  particular  in- 
terests an  opportunity  to  add  even  more  re- 
strictive provisions.  As  a  consequence,  some 
of  our  members  view  amendment  of  the  Act 
as  a  long-term,  albeit  Important,  reform; 
others  wish  to  leave  it  alone. 

Ward  8.  Bowman,  Jr.,  Ronald  H.  Coase, 
Roger  S.  Cramton,  Kenneth  W.  Dam, 
Raymond  H.  Mulford,'  Richard  A.  Pos- 
ner,  Peter  O.  Stelner,  Alexander  L. 
Stott,*  George  J.  Stlgler,  Chairman. 

Dissent  or  R.  H.  Mulfoed  Wfth  Respect  to 
Portions   of   Report   of  Task   Force   on 
Prodoctivitt  and  Competition 
Mr.  Raymon  H.  Mulford  dissents  from  two 

recommendations  in  the  Report: 

1.  He  does  not  believe  that  the  maximum 
fine  of  50  thousand  dollars  for  violation  of 
the  Sherman  Act  shoulg  be  Increased. 

2.  He  does  net  bell?ve  that  the  Webb- 
Pomerene  Act  should  be  repealed. 

Dissent  of  A.  L.  Stott  With  Respect  to  Por- 
tions OF  Report  of  Task  Force  on  Pro- 
DUCTivrrT  AND  Competition 
I  cannot  accept  the  recommendations  of 
the  Task  Force  with  respect  to  competition 
In  the  regulated  industries. 

What  Is  recommended  Is  that,  without 
seeking  Congressional  action  changing  exist- 
ing regulatory  statutes,  the  Administration 
exert  pressure  to  compel  regulatory  authori-  u 
ties  to  adopt  a  new  interpretation  of  such  ^ 
statutes  which  is  radically  different  from  the 
interpretation  long  established  as  being  in- 
tended by  Congress.  The  rejjort  recommends 
that  the  President  Issue  a  general  policy 
statement  to  Implement  this  approach.  I 
believe  that  these  recommendations  of  the 
Task  Force  are  unwarranted  and  that  It 
would  be  unwise  for  the  President  to  assume 
the  role  which  the  report  contemplates  for 
him  m  the  regulated  area  of  the  economy. 

Under  the  approach  of  the  Task  Force 
regulatory  authorities  would  be  pressured  by 
the  Administration  into  giving  primary  im- 
portance to  the  Imposition  of  competition  on 
regulated  Industries.  The  basic  difficulty  I 
have  with  this  approach  Is  that  it  ignores 


•Subject  to  dissent  which  follows  below. 
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th*  fact  th*t  In  certain  areaa  of  the  economy, 
notably  In  Indtutnea  wltb  "natural  monop- 
oly" QluuraeterUtlca,  Congreas  haa  clearly  and 
unmlata fcably  adopted  a  policy  not  to  pro- 
mote but  to  limit  competition.  Moreover,  It 
Ignores  the  fact  that  It  la  for  Congreaa,  not 
the  Executive  Branch,  to  determine  the  rel- 
ative roles  of  competition  and  regulation  In 
the  economy. 

The  report  treats  as  regulated  Industries 
not  only  the  Industries  wltb  "natural  mo- 
nopoly" characteristics,  such  as  the  electric, 
gas,  water  and  communications  Industries, 
but  also  the  financial,  radio  and  television 
Industries.  It  then  takes  a  broad  view  as  to 
all  of  them  that  the  present  statutory  con- 
trols should  be  replaced  wherever  possible  by 
competition,  and  that  the  Administration 
should  direct  Ita  attention  toward  Imposing 
competition  on  regulated  Industries. 

However,  the  public  Interest  considera- 
tions and  the  schemes  of  governmental  con- 
trol are  entirely  different  In  the  case  of  (I) 
industries  with  "natural  monopoly"  charac- 
teristics and  (2)  the  other  Industries  men- 
tioned. Although  the  Industries  In  the  sec- 
ond group  are  subject  to  varying  degrees  of 
governmental  control,  prices  are  not  regu- 
lated, eitcvpt  in  unusual  situations,  and  com- 
petition- iB-  expected  and  required  by  law.  It 
has  been  the  long  established  public  policy 
of  this  country,  however,  to  subject  Indus- 
tries with  "natural  monopoly"  characteristics 
to  much  more  comprehensive  governmental 
regulation,  in  lieu  of  competition,  as  to  many 
aspects  of  their  businesses  including  entry, 
prices,  services,  accounting,  depreciation,  etc. 
This  method  of  regulation  has  not  been  free 
of  problems.  However,  I  believe  that  such 
problems  can  be  solved  within  the  framework 
of  the  present  regulatory  structure  without 
a  change  of  existing  laws. 

The  report  Is  critical  of  the  existing  regu- 
latory purposes  as  well  as  the  regulatory 
processes,  and  casts  doubt  on  the  effective- 
ness of  regulations  In  general.  The  criticism 
Is  not  supported  by  any  factual  showing.  The 
report  urges  that  only  by  superimposing  com- 
petition on  regulation  can  proper  objectives 
be  achieved.  There  Is  no  reference  to  the 
unfortunate  results  that  the  Imposition  of 
competition  has  produced  In  the  railroad 
industry. 

I  want  to  make  It  clear  that  I  am  not  urg- 
ing that  competition  Is  never  appropriate  In 
the  regulated  field.  My  point  Is  that,  where 
legislation  calling  for  strict  regulation  of  the 
prices  and  services  of  an  Industry  because  of 
Its  "natural  monopoly"  characteristics  haa 
been  enacted  by  Congress,  any  competition 
Imposed  upon  the  Industry  must  be  consist- 
ed* with  the  statutory  ccheme  of  regulation. 
Competition  cannot  properly  be  Imposed  on 
such  an  Industry  Just  for  the  sake  of  com- 
petition on  the  general  assumption  that  com- 
petition Is  bound  to  be  of  advantage.  The 
couru  have  held  that  It  is  for  Congress  to 
establish  the  public  policy  of  the  United 
SUtes  as  to  the  relative  role  of  regulation 
and  competition  In  our  economy.  In  FCC  v. 
JtCA  Communications,  Inc..  348  U.S.  86 
(1953),  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the 
Congress  has  not  established  a  national  pol- 
icy In  favor  of  competition  within  the  regu- 
lated public  utlUty  field.  Indeed,  In  that  case 
the  Court  expressly  prohibited  the  PCC  from 
authorizing  competition  In  a  comprehen- 
sively regulated  field  without  wurrantlng 
some  specific  benefits  to  the  public,  saying: 
"Merely  to  assume  that  competition  Is  bound 
to  be  of  advantage.  In  an  Industry  so  regu- 
lated and  so  largely  closed  as  Is  this  one.  Is 
not  enough." 

Under  the  existing  sututory  schemes  of 
regulation  competition  Is  permitted  In  an 
Industry  with  "natxu-al  monopoly"  character- 
istics only  when  found  to  be  In  the  public 
Interest  by  the  governmental  agency  having 
Jiirisdictlon  over  the  Industry.  Before  a  de- 
terminaUon  of  this  kind  is  made  the  govern- 


mental agency  holds  extensive  hearings,  and 
all  parties  affected  are  heard.  Of  course,  the 
views  of  economists  are  sought  and  carefully 
weighed  in  the  process.  However,  in  proceed- 
ings of  this  nature  no  generally  accepted 
economic  principles  have  emerged  that  could 
substitute  for  the  Judgment  determinations 
Intended  by  the  statutes  and  made  by  regu- 
lator agencies  after  considering  the  business, 
economic,  sociological,  political  and  other 
public  Interests  factors  Involved. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  a  proceeding  of 
this  kind  can  Involve  Issues  of  a  major  na- 
tional Importance.  This  is  certainly  true  as 
to  a  number  of  proceedings  of  this  nature 
now  pending  before  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission. 

The  Task  Force  report  would  change  this 
present  regulatory  procedure,  and  It  makes 
several  recommendations  as  to  the  courses  of 
action  that  should  be  taken  to  effect  the 
change.  Among  the  recommendations,  the 
report  would  "urge  the  commissions  to  per- 
mit free  entry  in  the  Industries  under  regu- 
lation and  to  abandon  minimum  rate  con- 
trols, whenever  these  steps  are  possible — and 
we  think  they  usually  are".  The  President  Is 
asked  to  designate  the  Antitrust  Division  as 
the  "effective  agent  of  the  Administration" 
to  put  pressure  on  the  regulatory  agencies 
to  act  In  accordance  with  the  views  expressed 
In  the  report.  This  approach  appears  to  me 
a  misunderstanding  of  the  proper  function 
of  the  Department  of  J\istlce  In  the  regulated 
field. 

Like  all  executive  departments,  the  proper 
function  of  the  Department  of  Justice  U  the 
enforcement  and  execution  of  the  laws  of 
the  United  States.  Activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  kind  proposed  by  the  Task  Force 
before  regulatory  agencies  would,  however, 
not  relate  to  the  enforcement  of  the  antitrust 
laws.  On  the  contrary,  the  proposal  would 
seem  designed  to  place  the  Department  in 
the  position  of  urging  regulatory  commissions 
to  adopt  economic  policies  which  are  not 
baaed  on  the  public  policy  of  the  United 
States  as  expressed  by  Congress  In  the  anti- 
trust laws  or  elsewhere.  To  the  extent  that  It 
is  within  the  power  of  commissions  to  adopt 
competition  in  the  regulated  areas,  they  can 
do  so  only  in  the  exercise  of  their  administra- 
tive discretion.  The  Department  of  Justice, 
however,  has  no  special  competence  in  advis- 
ing conunlsslons  how  to  exercise  their  discre- 
tion In  the  proper  discharge  of  their  regula- 
tory functions.  In  this  connection  It  is  signif- 
icant that  the  Attorney  Oeneral  has  consist- 
ently taken  the  position  that  it  Is  improper 
for  him.  In  the  exercise  of  bis  function  of 
giving  opinions  to  executive  departments,  to 
advise  them  as  to  questions  of  administra- 
tive policy.  I  believe  that  it  would  be  equally 
Improper  for  the  Department  to  use  Its  pres- 
tige and  power  to  force  regulatory  agencies 
to  adopt  administrative  policies  along  the 
lines  urged  In  the  report. 

Another  Important  recommendation  Is  that 
the  President  issue  a  general  policy  statement 
which  would  place  the  prestige  and  force  of 
his  office  behind  the  recommended  changed 
method  of  operation  under  regulatory  stat- 
utes. It  would  place  the  President  In  the 
position  of  attempting  to  change  national 
public  policy  as  incorporated  in  the  statutes 
which  dictate  that  competition  should  be 
Introduced  into  the  regulatory  industries  only 
when  commissions  who  have  extensive  ex- 
perience with  the  industry  are  satisfied  after 
careful  study  that  the  public  Interest  requires 
such  competition.  It  might  be  construed  as 
an  attempt  by  the  Administration  to  Inter- 
fere Improperly  with  the  operations  of  the 
Independent  regulatory  agencies.  If  the  Pres- 
ident has  doubts  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
present  regulatory  laws.  I  believe  the  proper 
approach  for  him  would  be  to  request  Con- 
greas to  study  the  situation  with  a  view  to 
altering  the  existing  laws.  Based  on  my 
knowledge  of  the  purposes  and  performance 


of  regulation.  I  feel  that  the  approach  of 
the  Task  Force  Is  unwarranted  and  is  not  the 
proper  way  to  undertake  such  an  important 
change  in  regulatory  policy. 

WoaxiNO  Papxb  ro>  thx  Task  Poacc  on  Pro- 
DOcnvrrY  and  Compktttion  :  The  Conclom- 
xxATx  Mebceb 

(By  Ronald  H.  Coase) 
There  is  a  loud  clamoiir  to  proceed  against 
conglomerate  mergers  under  the  antitrust 
lavra  and  the  political  pressures  exerted  for 
such  action  are  strong.  It  is  my  view  that 
such  pressures  should  be  resisted,  an  opin- 
ion which  I  know  Is  shared  by  some  other 
members  of  the  Task  Force. 

The  acquiring  of  an  enterprise  by  a  firm 
which  haa  Interests  In  other  unrelated  en- 
terprises, unlike  a  horizontal  merger,  has  no 
direct  anti-competitive  effects.  It  leaves  the 
competitive  situation  essentially  unchanged. 
Indeed,  the  main  complaints  about  the  con- 
glomerate relate  to  other  things.  It  Is  said 
that  a  firm  with  a  high  price/earnings  ratio 
(based  on  the  assumption  that  its  profits 
will  grow  i-apldly)  is  able,  through  acquir- 
ing firms  with  a  low  price/ earnings  ratio, 
to  produce  an  apparent  rise  in  the  per-share 
earnings  and  thus  Justify  the  pre-existing 
belief  in  the  rise  in  Its  profits.  It  Is,  of  course, 
clear  that  this  process  cannot  go  on  for  long, 
(If  this  Is  the  real  basis  for  the  conglom- 
erate's rapid  growth  In  profits)  since  it  needs 
more  and  more  acquisitions  of  organizations 
with  low  price/ earnings  ratios  to  maintain 
this  apparent  rapid  growth  In  the  earnings 
of  the  conglomerate,  as  the  acquired  firms 
are  presumbaly  ones  In  which  there  is  little 
prospect  of  a  rise  In  earnings  or  a  consid- 
erable chance  of  decline.  Whether  Investor* 
are,  in  fact,  misled  about  what  is  going  on, 
I  do  not  know.  But  If  there  is  a  problem.  It 
seems  clear  that  Is  one  for  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission. 

It  is  also  claimed  that  these  conglomerates 
will  be  inefficient.  A  more  likely  result  is 
that  some  will  be  inefficient  and  some  will 
be  efficient.  Competition  will  sort  them  out. 
Those  that  are  Inefficient  will  find  resources 
hard  to  get  and  may  Indeed  be  forced  to  dis- 
pose of  some  of  their  constituent  parts.  As 
it  is  Impossible  to  determine  by  court  pro- 
ceedings which  of  these  mergn's  will  be  ef- 
ficient and  which  will  not.  and  competition 
win  in  fact  do  this  (and  probably  In  less 
time  than  the  court  proceedings  would  take) , 
there  seems  little  point  In  using  the  efficiency 
issue  as  a  basis  for  antitrust  actions. 

Some  support  for  antitrust  action  against 
conglomerate  mergers  has  been  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  firms  might  engage  in  recipro- 
cal buying  between  constituent  tinits.  This 
practice  might,  of  course,  lead  to  greater  ef- 
ficiency (for  example,  by  reducing  marketing 
costs)  or  It  might  lead  to  Inefficiency  (by 
substituting  a  subsidiary's  higher  cost  sup- 
plies for  an  outsider's  lower  cost  supplies). 
If  this  practice  leads  to  efficiency,  there  Is  no 
reason  to  stop  It;  If  It  leads  to  Inefficiency 
there  Is  no  reason  why  the  conglomerate 
should  adopt  It  (since  it  would  reduce  its 
overall  profits ) . 

No  convincing  case  baa  as  yet  been  made 
for  taking  antitrust  action  against  con- 
glomerate mergers.  Until  it  has.  the  Anti- 
trust Division  should  resist  the  pressures 
and  devote  Its  resources  to  combatting  clear 
threats  to  the  competitive  process. 

I  do  not  regard  this  conclusion  as  incon- 
sistent with  the  view  that  there  are  other 
values  to  be  taken  into  account  apart  from 
the  efficiency,  narrowly  conceived,  with 
which  tioclety  uses  its  resources.  One  of 
these  values  is  that  it  is  undesirable  to  bang 
a  man  for  an  imaginary  crime.  If  policy  ia 
to  be  based  on  "fear  of  size,"  it  is  surely  de- 
sirable to  discover  what  is  really  feared, 
whether  It  results  from  size  and  whether  thla 
comes  about  In  all  circumstances  or  only 
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in  some.  Even  if  these  fears  are  properly 
based  and  size  In  certain  circumstances  is 
found  to  have  consequences  that  ought  to 
be  feared,  and  these  consequences  are  such  as 
to  be  properly  dealt  with  under  the  antitrust 
laws.  It  is  by  no  means  clear  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  should  give  first  priority 
to  recent  conglomerate  mergers,  most  of 
which  are  outranked  In  size  by  a  hundred  or 
more  other  firms  In  the  United  States.  What 
I  urge  (with  no  more  than  that  modicum  of 
moral  fervour  proper  in  the  circumstances) 
Is  that  antitrust  actions  should  not  be 
brought  unless  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  practices  attacked  have  serious  ad- 
verse consequences,  properly  handled  by  the 
antitrust  laws.  This  does  not  seem  to  me  to 
have  been  established,  as  yet,  in  the  case  of 
the  conglomerate  merger.  A  regard  for  pro- 
cedural decency  may  Indeed  often  reduce 
one's  chance  of  Influencing  policy  but  not, 
I  hope,  when  one  Is  dealing  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

WOKXINO  PAPEK  rOB  TRK  TASK  FORCE  ON  PbO- 

DucnvRT  AND  CoMPETmoN:    RECiFKocrrr 
(By   George  J.  Stlgler) 

The  allegation  of  reciprocity  in  the  dealings 
between  Independent  companies  Is  extremely 
widespread,  although  systematic  quantita- 
tive study  of  the  extent  of  reciprocity  has 
never  been  made.  The  doubts  of  the  Im- 
portance of  reciprocity  (except  in  one  im- 
portant and  identifiable  class  of  dealings) 
held  by  the  economist  may  be  stated. 

Consider  first  the  fully  competitive  situa- 
tion In  which  seller  S  produces  X,  and  pur- 
chases T  In  producing  It,  and  buyer  B  pro- 
duces T,  and  purchases  X  In  producing  It. 
Now  let  B  initiate  reciprocity,  refusing  to 
buy  X  from  S  unless  S  buys  T  from  B.  The 
possibilities  are: 

1.  B  sells  T  on  the  same  terms  as  his  rivals 
(and,  in  each  of  these  cases,  S  sells  X  on  the 
same  terms  as  his  rivals) .  There  Is  no  coet- 
or-galn  to  either  party  In  the  reciprocity. 

2.  B  sells  Y  on  more  favorable  terms  than 
his  rivals.  Then  compulsion  Is  not  necessary 
to  get  S's  patronage. 

3.  B  sells  Y  on  leas  favorable  terms  than 
his  rivals.  Then  S  will  be  injured  by  pur- 
chasing from  B. 

Clearly,  In  case  2  there  need  be  no  com- 
pulsion to  reciprocity  and  in  case  3  the  reci- 
procity will  be  refused.  Case  1  Is  harmless 
and  p>olntless,  and  I  assert  that  it  is  quamtl- 
tatlvely  negligible.  The  non-economist  will 
often  object  to  case  1 : 

(a)  The  preference  given  B's  product  is 
unfair  to  rivals  selling  on  equal  terms.  The 
answer  is  double:  the  preference  will  not  be 
given  if  It  Imposes  any  cost  on  S;  and  If  there 
is  competition  the  rivals  are  not  Injured  In 
the  least:  they  can  sell  elsewhere  the  quan- 
tity they  prevloiisly  sold  to  S,  and  without  a 
reduction  of  price.  Differently  put:  neither 
supply  nor  demand  has  changed,  so  price  will 
not  change. 

(b)  The  reciprocity  eliminates  "selUng  ex- 
penses". Putting  the  question  of  fact  (for 
often  reciprocity  complicates  trading),  if 
there  are  economies  from  the  reciprocity,  the 
practice  should  spread,  and  will  not  injure 
competition. 

The  opposite  situation,  where  S  is  the  only 
seller,  B  the  only  buyer,  raises  no  interesting 
questions  of  reciprocity,  which, is  inherent 
and  unavoidable.  There  remains  the  case  of 
one-sided  monopoly. 

So  long  as  the  seller  (or  buyer)  with 
monopoly  power  has  a  single  price,  reciprocity 
has  no  real  effect.  Suppose  the  monopolistic 
seller  extorts  a  preferential  price  from  the 
buyer — then  be  is  using  a  portion  of  his 
monopKsly  powers  indirectly  when  he  could 
be  obtaining  the  same  extra  sum  directly  by 
selling  at  a  higher  price.  If  the  seller  (or 
buyer)  wltb  monopoly  power  sets  a  different 
price  for  some  buyers  than  for  others  (and 


so  practices  price  discrimination) ,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  he  may  increase  his  profits.  But 
the  only  purpose  in  varying  prices  through 
reciprocity  (paying  different  prices  to  differ- 
ent cvistomers  for  their  products)  would  be 
to  conceal  the  discrimination. 

The  case  for  reciprocity  arises  when  prices 
cannot  be  freely  varied  to  meet  supply  and 
demand  conditions.  Suppose  that  a  firm  la 
dealing  with  a  colluding  Industry  which  is 
fixing  prices.  A  firm  in  this  collusive  industry 
would  be  willing  to  sell  at  less  than  the 
cartel  price  if  it  can  escape  detection.  Ita 
price  can  be  reduced  In  effect  by  buying  from 
the  customer-seller  at  an  Inflated  price.  Here 
reciprocity  restores  flexibility  of  prices. 

In  short  reciprocity  Is  probably  much  more 
talked  about  than  practiced,  and  is  impor- 
tant chiefly  where  prices  are  fixed  by  the 
state  or  a  cartel. 

Working  Paper  for  tre  Task  Force  on  Pro- 
DuerrvrrT  and  Competition:  Vertical  In- 
tegration BT  Merger  or  bt  Contract 

(By  Ward  S.  Bowman) 
The  law  prohibiting  vertical  mergers  and 
various  forms  of  vertical  contracts  has  be- 
come increasingly  stringent,  inconsistently 
applied  to  different  arrangements  having 
identical  economic  effects,  but  more  Im- 
portant, has  had  profoundly  anticompetitive 
results.  The  notion  that  vertical  arrange- 
ments can,  by  foreclosing  or  excluding  rivals 
create  or  maintain  monopoly  has  been  mis- 
conceived by  legislators,  antitrust  prosecu- 
tors and  courts.  Such  Integration,  neither 
in  theory  nor  In  practice,  has  yet  been  shown 
to  confer  any  ability  to  alter  market  price, 
to  Impede  entry,  or  to  add  any  unique  ability 
to  employ  predatory  tactics.  Vertical  Integra- 
tion provides  no  disclosed  means  of  leverag- 
ing Into  new  monopoly,  of  excerclslng  "price 
squeeces",  or  of  dlscrlmlnatorlly  cutting 
prices  at  one  level  by  advancing  prices  at 
another.  On  the  contrary,  this  form  of  inte- 
gration, whether  by  merger  or  various  forms 
of  contractual  arrangements,  can  and  does 
enable  the  Integrating  firm  to  bypass  or  erode 
monopoly  elsewhere,  and,  equally  Important 
in  achieving  antitrust  goals,  to  attain  effi- 
ciencies in  production  and  distribution. 

Antitrust  law  Is  composed  of  two  very 
different  theories  of  how  competition  may 
be  Injured — how,  through  misdirection  of  re- 
sources, the  output  of  what  consumers  want 
most  Is  restricted.  The  first  theory  holds  that 
competition  may  be  injured,  and  resources 
misallocated  so  as  to  reduce  the  real  wealth 
of  the  community,  by  the  elimination  of 
competition  among  consenting  rivals.  This 
Is  the  theory  upon  which  the  law  against 
cartels  and  horizontal  mergers  Is  based. 
Though  sometimes  difficult  to  apply  in 
merger  cases  because  of  Inability  to  predict 
whether  the  output-restricting  effect  of  the 
merger,  occasioned  by  the  fewer  number  of 
competitors,  will  be  outweighed  by  the  out- 
put-expanding effect,  occasioned  by  more 
efficient  production  and  distribution.  It  Is 
appropriate  to  stress  the  very  real  danger 
that  competition  can  be  Injured  by  hori- 
zontal merger  in  the  same  manner  as  It  can 
be  by  cartels  when  the  merging  companies 
achieve  control  of  high  proportions  of  sales 
in  a  market. 

A  second  theory  of  how  competition  may 
be  injured,  the  one  relevant  in  the  assess- 
ment of  vertical  arrangements,  holds  that 
any  substantial  adverse  effect  upon  competi- 
tors' access  to  customers  or  suppliers  can  be 
harmful  to  competition.  The  foreclosing  of 
rivals  from  those  sources  of  supply  or  mar- 
kets which  absent  the  vertical  arrangement 
might  conceivably  be  available  to  them,  this 
theory  holds,  will  make  for  fewer  actual  or 
potential  market  participants  thereby  making 
competition  lees  effective  than  would  be  the 
case  If  the  vertical  arrangements  were  pro- 
scribed. Thus,  when  a  "dominant"  firm  ac- 


quires ownership  of  retail  outlets  (as  in  the 
Brown  Shoe  case,  or  as  in  the  recent  action 
against  Hart,  Scbaffner  and  Marx)  or.  simi- 
larly, when  such  a  firm  makes  a  long-term 
exclusive  dealing  contract  wltb  Its  outlets 
(the  Anchor  Serum  and  Dictograph  cases 
provide  examples)  an  "exclusionary  tactics" 
theory  Is  applied.  The  theory  seems  to  be 
that  "equally  or  better  qualified"  competi- 
Xan  are  "arbitrarily"  prevented  from  access 
to  the  "better  outlets"  thus  maintaining  the 
market  position  of  the  seller  who  integrates 
by  merger  or  contract;  or  In  Its  more  extreme 
version,  that  vertical  Integration  is  a  means 
of  leveraging  the  integrating  firm  into  new 
or  greater  monopoly, 

"The  theory  of  exclusionary  tactics  under- 
lying the  law"  as  Professor  Bork  and  I  have 
elsewhere  stressed,  "appears  to  be  that  firm 
X  which  already  has  ten  percent  of  the  mar- 
ket can  sign  up  more  than  ten  percent  of  the 
retailers  perhaps  twenty  jjercent  and  by  thus 
'foreclosing'  rivals  from  retail  outlets  obtain 
a  larger  share  of  the  market.  But  one  must 
then  ask  why  so  many  retailers  are  vrilllng  to 
limit  themselves  to  selling  X's  product.  Why 
do  not  ninety  percent  of  them  turn  to  X's 
rivals?  Becatise  X  has  greater  market  ac- 
ceptance? But  then  X's  share  of  the  market 
would  grow  for  that  reason  and  the  require- 
ments contract  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  Because  X  offers  them  some  extra 
inducement?  But  that  sounds  like  competi- 
tion. It  Is  equivalent  to  a  price  cut  and  surely 
X's  competitors  can  be  relied  upon  to  meet 
competition. 

"The  theory  of  exclusionary  practices,  here 
exemplified  in  the  use  of  requirements  con- 
tracts, is  in  need  of  one  or  two  additional 
assximptlons  to  be  theoretically  plausible.  One 
is  the  assumption  that  there  are  practices 
by  which  a  competitor  can  impose  greater 
costs  upon  his  rivals  than  upon  himself.  That 
would  mean  that  X  could  somehow  make 
it  more  expensive  for  his  rivals  to  sign  re- 
tailers to  requirements  contracts  than  It  Is 
for  X  to  do  so.  It  would  be  as  though  X 
could  offer  a  retailer  a  one  dollar  price  re- 
duction and  it  would  cost  any  rival  two  dol- 
lars to  match  the  offer  .  .  ." 

"The  other  assumption  upon  which  the 
theory  of  exclusionary  practices  might  rest 
Is  that  there  are  Imperfections  in  or  diffi- 
culties of  access  to  the  capital  market  that 
enable  X  to  offer  a  one  dollar  Inducement  (It 
has  a  bankroll)  and  prevent  Its  rivals  from 
responding  (they  have  no  bankroll  and, 
though  the  offering  of  the  Inducement  Is  a 
responsible  business  tactic,  for  some  reason 
they  cannot  borrow  the  money).  But  it  is 
yet  to  be  demonstrated  that  imperfections  of 
this  type  exist  in  the  capital  market." 

The  exclusionary  practices  theory — fore- 
closure— has  been  applied  with  varying  but 
increasing  vigor  In  a  virlde  variety  of  con- 
texts under  Sections  3  and  7  of  the  Clayton 
Act,  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act,  the  Mlllard|Tydlng8 
and  McOulre  Acts,  as  well  as  under  the 
Sherman  Act.  The  forms  of  vertical  integra- 
tions embraced  include,  in  addition  to  merg- 
ing with  suppliers  or  outlets,  exclusive  deal- 
ing contracts,  requirement  contracts,  terri- 
torial allocations,  franchise  arrangements, 
non-collusive  resale  price  maintenance,  dis- 
criminatory pricing  contracts,  tie-in  sales, 
and  full-line-forcing  contracts  among  others. 

The  defects  in  the  foreclosure  theory  are 
equally  applicable  to  all  the  forms  in  which 
it  is  manifested,  and  not  met  in  the  cases  in 
which  it  is  applied.  The  Antitrust  Division, 
the  Federal  Trade  Conunission  and  the 
Courts  have  not  faced  up  to  demonstrating 
how  any  of  these  forms  of  vertical  business 
relationships  can  Impose  higher  costs  upon 
rivals. 

I  do  not  state  that  there  can  be  no  vertical 
arrangement  which  will  be  injurious  to  com- 
petition, nor  that  all  practices  currently 
Judged  exclusionary  should  be  per  se  lawful. 
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I  do  urgw  atroncly.  bow«T«r,  that  iUimUKU 
of  ■■Mmiinf  b*  rMUlgned  with  Um  bMle 
go*l  of  »ntttruB»— proTlcUnK  sociaty  with  tt>« 
maximum  output  tli*t  can  b«  acbleTad  with 
the  reaouroM  at  Ita  oommand.  Competition 
servaa  thia  and.  Protactlng  oompetltora  from 
mora  aOelant  rlvala  (acgresalve  or  oot)  la 
not  protactinc  competition.  Both  tha  proaa- 
cutlnc  agendea  and  tba  courta  ineraaalngly 
treat  vertleai  eontracta  either  as  oonclualvely 
Illegal  or  ao  presumptively  lUegal  that  rele- 
vant and  appropriate  eapecta  of  efficiency  are 
Ignored  even  when  occasionally  such  eco- 
nomic evldenoa  Is  presented  or  admitted. 

SpedfleaUy  It  la  recommended  that  no 
vertical  arrangement  be  treated  as  per  «e 
lUegaL  Pre»umptivelf  legal  would  be  a  far 
better  rule.  And  In  applying  the  essentially 
Inxplauslble  "Incipient  monopoly"  hypothesis 
contained  In  the  Clayton  and  Robtnson- 
PaCman  Aeu  (and  Increasingly  In  the  Sher- 
maa  Act  by  judicial  adoption)  by  which 
eartala  bualiMM  practices,  including  a  variety 
of  varUoal  arrangaoMnta.  are  to  be  Illegal 
wbare  thair  effect  nutg  be  $ubstantially  to 
tetten  competttUm  or  tend  to  create  a  monop- 
oly in  any  line  of  commerce.  It  Is  recommend- 
ed that  both  prosecution  agencies  and  courts 
apply  raaaoned  explanation  of  how  this  re- 
•utt  la  tmppoati  to  be  achieved.  If  any  such 
praetloa  may  have  ti>e  tendency  which  the 
apaetJle  language  of  these  sUtutes  calls  for, 
then  It  sboold  be  jMerequlslte  to  finding 
Illegality  that  It  be  explained  how  and  why 
the  actlvltlea  complained  of  are  more  rather 
than  less  Ukely  to  restrict  rather  than  to 
•xpand  the  output  of  the  goods  and  services 
Involved. 

WoaxjDw  Paivs  Foa  thx  Task  Fobcx  om 
Paouucrivm  Aifo  CoicmmoN:  Abvzxtis- 
Ora  AND  PaOODCT  DxrmxitTtATioN 

(By  Richard  Poaner) 
"Product  differentiation"  la  the  phenom- 
enon of  purchasers'  distinguishing  among 
different  sellers  or  brands  of  the  same  prod- 
uct. Some  consumeiB  prefer  Bayer  to  other 
brands  of  aspirin;  some  construction  com- 
panies prefer  Euclid  to  other  manufacturers 
of  earth-moving  equipment.  Product  differ- 
entiation, which  manifests  Itself  Ln  consumer 
loyalty,  la  asaociated  with  product  dlfTerences. 
trademarka.  differential  repuutlons  of  sellers 
for  reliability,  promptness,  answerability, 
•tc. — and  with  advertising.  Of  late,  product 
differentiation  of  consumer  goods  has  moved 
to  the  center  stage  of  antitrust  concern: 

(1)  The  attack  on  franchising  in  the 
Schuiinn  case  waa  premised  in  major  part, 
especially  at  the  Supreme  Court  level,  on  the 
argument  that  francliising  contributes  to 
product  differentiation. 

(2)  A  recent  proposal  by  Donald  Turner  to 
limit  the  advertising  expendltxires  of  firms 
convicted  of  antitrust  violations  Is  bottomed 
on  the  Idea  that  advertising  contributes  to 
market  power. 

(3)  In  the  Pabst  case  and  again  In  the 
Merger  Ouldellnea  the  JusUce  Department 
declared  that  In  a  caae  involving  an  adver- 
tised product  (like  beer),  members  of  the 
Industiy  who  do  not  sell  In  a  local  market 
will  not  be  considered  a  part  of  that  market. 
Even  If  tranaportatlon  costs  do  not  preclude 
their  selling  there,  they  would  have  to  over- 
come the  allegiance  of  the  oonstimer  to  the 
established  brands. 

(4)  The  Clorox  decision  holds  that  a  merger 
that  enhances  the  ability  of  the  resulting 
firm  to  advertise  violates  antitrust  principles, 
on  the  theory  that  product  differenUaUon 
servee  to  entrench  the  dominant  firms  In  an 
oligopoly. 

(5)  The  Supreme  Court  held  In  Clorox  and 
the  Department  Intimates  In  the  Ouldellnes 
that  economies  of  scale  In  advertising  or 
promotion  will  never  be  accepted  as  a  Justi- 
fication for  an  otherwise  unlawful  merger, 
although  production  economies  Just  might. 


Tbeae  example*  could  be  multiplied,  but 
they  will  suffice  to  show  the  pervasive  con- 
cern of  the  anUtrust  acancles  with  advertis- 
ing and  product  differentiation. 

Before  analysing  the  agencies'  concern,  a 
word  about  the  role  of  product  differentia- 
tion and  advertising  In  a  complex  modem 
economy.  No  one  objects,  surely,  whan  a 
seller  Improves  his  product  or  earns  a  reputa- 
tion for  reliability  that  distinguishes  blm 
from  his  rivals.  These  are  important  and 
salutary  forms  of  competition,  no  less  worthy 
than  price  competition  among  sellers  of  un- 
differentiated products.  Concern  creeps  In 
only  when  It  Is  suspected  that  product  dif- 
ferentiation Is  created  or  entrenchef^  by  ad- 
vertising. We  shall  discuss  In  a  moment  the 
criticisms  of  advertising;  here  let  us  Just 
remind  that  advertising  plays  an  indispensa- 
ble social  role.  A  modern  economy  requires 
the  generation  of  a  vast  amount  of  Informa- 
tion on  the  Identity  and  location  of  sellers, 
on  types  of  and  changes  In  product  and  on 
prices  and  other  terms  of  sale.  It  Is  not  sur- 
prising, therefore — and  certainly  not  to  be 
deplored — that  there  Is  a  vast  amount  of 
advertising:  a  practical  alternative,  not  In- 
volving economic  stagnation.  Is  not  Im- 
mediately evident.  Nor  Is  It  surprising  or 
deplorable  that  there  Is  a  good  deal  of  repetl- 
tlousness  In  advertising,  for  changes  In  the 
Identity  of  buyers  and  sellers,  the  constant 
Influx  of  new  consumers,  forgetfulness,  and 
frequent  changes  In  {>roducto,  make  It  Im- 
perative that  the  advertiser  repeat  his  mes- 
sage over  and  over  again.  Nor,  finally.  Is  It 
surprising,  or  In  a  democratic  and  egalitarian 
society  deplorable,  that  advertising  Is  fre- 
quently vulgar  by  the  standards  of  Intel- 
lectuals: Intellectuals  are  a  small  minority  of 
the  consuming  population,  and  It  would  be 
cultural  tyranny  were  their  tastes  to  dotnl- 
nate  advertuing  directed  at  the  mass  buying 
public. 

With  this  as  background,  let  us  consider 
the  argxunenu  of  those  who  believe  that  ad- 
vertuing may  be  Inimical  to  the  objectives 
of  the  antitrust  laws: 

( 1 )  Advertising,  except  so  much  as  Is  nec- 
essary to  provide  the  consumer  with  "eesen- 
tlal"  Information,  is  said  to  waste  resources; 
anything  that  may  lead  to  an  Increase  in  ad- 
vertising beyond  some  minor  useful  level  is. 
therefore,  undesirable.  This  assumes,  how- 
ever, that  we  can  distinguish  "Information" 
from  "persuasive"  advertising,  and  draw  a 
line  above  which  adverttalng  contributes 
less  to  the  consumer's  ability  to  make  rapid 
and  satisfactory  choices  than  it  costs  to  ad- 
vertise. And  It  also  assumes  that  consum- 
ers are  so  foolish  as  to  be  willing  to  pay 
more  for  advertising  (in  a  higher  price  for 
advertised  brands)  than  Its  value  to  them 
In  helping  them  make  choices.  Both  assump- 
tions are  highly  dubious  on  their  face. 

(3)  Advertising  Is  said  to  distort  consumer 
choice,  to  make  the  consumer  buy  many 
things  he  doesn't  really  want.  This  "brain- 
washing" theory  would  be  more  plausible  If 
there  were  a  monopoly  on  advertuing.  In  fact, 
advertisers  compete  for  the  consumer's  pa- 
tronage. One  would  expect  the  best  products 
to  win  out  In  competition  among  advertisers, 
just  as  the  market  In  Ideas,  a  market  aUo 
characterized  by  inflated  claims.  Is  assumed 
to  lead  to  the  adoption  of  the  best  Ideas. 
Why  indlvlduaU  can  be  trusted  to  make  In- 
telligent political  choices,  but  not  Intelligent 
product  choices,  U  not  explained. 

(3)  Advertising  U  said  to  be  an  important 
factor  In  the  diminished  rivalry  that  U 
thought  to  characterize  many  oligopolistic 
markets.  The  reasoning  U  that  advertising 
creates  brand  loyalties  that  rival  sellers  find 
very  dlfflcult  to  erode  and  that  thU  U  a 
source  of  formidable  barriers  to  new  entry 
into  concentrated  markets.  Thus,  the  argu- 
ment runs,  U  It  costs  Procter  Sc  Gamble, 
Colgate-Palmolive,  and  Lever  Brothers  2 
cents  to  sell  a  bar  of  soap,  because  they  got 


there  first.  It  would  oo«t  a  new  entrant  (say) 
2.3  cents.  The  established  firms,  therefore, 
can  price  up  to  2.19  cents  (If  they  collude, 
tacitly  or  expressly)  without  attracting  new 
entry,  and  thereby  realise  a  monopoly  profit 
of  .19  cents. 

Apart  from  the  question  whether  collusion 
by  oligopolists  Is  as  routinely  commonplace 
as  the  argument  assumes,  no  proof  has  yet 
been  offered  that  It  U  easier  for  the  first 
advertiser  to  win  a  consumer's  patronage 
than  It  U  for  a  second  advertiser  to  shift 
It  to  him.  The  fact  that  the  soap  companies 
are  constantly  bringing  out  new  brands  sug- 
gests a  taste  for  novelty  on  the  part  of  the 
consumer  that  does  not  square  with  the 
theory  of  the  first  advertiser's  advantage.  To 
be  sure,  advertuing  has  cumulative  effects 
and  that  will  give  an  establUhed  firm  an  ad- 
vantage over  b  newcomer.  But  how  Is  that 
different  from  the  advantage  an  established 
firm  has  by  virtue  of  an  experienced  organi- 
zation, customer  contacts,  a  plant  that  has 
been  paid  for.  etc.?  Moreover,  a  new  entrant 
will  often  have  access  to  a  ready  fund  of 
accumulated  consumer  goodwill:  by  dUtrlb- 
utlng  through  and  under  the  trademarks  of 
one  of  the  established  retail  chains  such  as 
Sears  Roebuck. 

The  theory  that  advertuing  creates  bar- 
riers to  entry  U  said  to  be  confirmed  by,  but 
receives  at  most  partial  support  from,  sta- 
tistical studies  showing  a  correlation  be- 
tween the  amount  of  money  an  Industry 
spends  on  advertuing  and  the  Industry's 
profit  rate.  The  studies  are  far  from  con- 
clusive. In  part  because  following  normal 
accounting  practice  they  treat  advertuing 
expenditures  &a  current  expenses  of  the  year 
In  which  incurred,  rather  than  as  a  capital 
investment  whose  effects  persist  Into  subse- 
quent years.  The  rate  of  return  in  Industries 
that  advertise  heavily  tends.  In  consequence, 
to  be  overstated. 

(4)  Finally,  It  argued  that  ollgopoiuts  de- 
vote excessive  resources  to  advertising  as  an 
alternative  mode  of  rivalry  to  price  cutting, 
a  tactic  they  are  said  to  eschew  because  they 
know  it  will  lead  to  lower  prices  and  profits 
for  all  sellers  In  the  market.  However.  If 
ollgopoiuts  spend  more  on  advertuing  or 
otherwise  differentiating  their  brands  than 
the  consumer  deems  warranted,  attractive 
opportunities  for  lower-priced  off-brand  or 
dUtrlbutor-brand  substitutes  will  be  cre- 
ated. Moreover,  if  oligopolists  were  able  tac- 
itly to  coUude  to  avoid  price  competition, 
would  they  not  aUo  collude  to  limit  selling 
expenses  that  wo\ild  equally  erode  their  mo- 
nopoly profits?  Since  advertuing  U  public, 
an  agreement  limiting  it  to  a  specified  per- 
centage of  each  firm's  sales  would  be  easy 
to  enforce. 

My  point  U  that  on  the  basU  of  present 
knowledge  advertuing  seems  essentially 
symmetrical  with  other  competitive  busi- 
ness tactics  such  as  raUing  quality,  reducing 
production  costs,  and  cutting  price.  It  U  dif- 
ficult to  reaUt  the  stuplclon  that  the  bce- 
tlUty  to  advertising  derives  more  from  con- 
cern with  the  level  of  public  taste  or  culture 
than  from  concern  with  competition  and 
efficiency. 

Addeess   bt   Hon.  John    N.   MrrcHxii.,   At- 

TOEMET    GXNKEAI.    OV    THE    TJWmB    STATXB 

(Delivered  before  the  Georgia  Bar  Aasocla- 
atlon.  Savannah,  Ga.,  June  6.  1969) 

INT«0DTTCT10N 

I  would  like  to  thank  Mr.  Jones  and  the 
members  of  the  Georgia  State  Bar  Associa- 
tion for  your  kind  invitation  to  attend  your 
annual  meeting  here  In  Savannah. 

The  topic  to  which  I  will  address  myself 
thU  morning  U  the  present  and  future  ap- 
plication of  the  federal  antitrust  laws;  par- 
ticularly thU  AdminUtratlon's  policy  toward 
current  corporate  merger  trends. 
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It  U  now  almost  80  years  since  the  passage 
of  Sherman  Act.  It  was  otir  federal  govern- 
ment's first  major  legislative  program  de- 
signed to  combat  the  undue  concentration 
of  Indiistrlal  and  financial  power. 

The  Sherman  antitrust  act  reflects  a  fun- 
damental national  commitment  that  the 
freedom  and  viability  of  an  open  market- 
place Is  the  most  efficient  and  most  reliable 
guarantor  of  economic  prosperity. 

Its  simple  prohibition  of  "any  contract, 
combination  or  conspiracy  In  restraint  of 
trade"  remains  our  guide. 

Under  our  federal  antitrust  policies  in 
the  last  80  years,  our  gross  national  product 
has  Increased  to  $900  billion.  Our  national 
Income,  in  terms  of  current  prices,  have 
grown  12  times.  Our  economy  U  vlgorotu. 
Our  businessmen  are  showing  record  prof- 
Its.  Our  average  family  yearly  Income  has 
increased  from  93031  to  over  97500  In  the 
last  two  decades. 

Thus,  the  evidence  strongly  supports  ovu- 
belief  that  the  antitrust  laws  have  served 
lis  well,  perhaps  more  successfully  than  the 
1800  Congress  could  have  envUloned. 

We  have  constructed  a  complex  economic 
structure  which  successfully  reflects  adher- 
ence to  the  political  and  social  principles  of 
ovir  free  society. 

We  have  not  succumbed  to  the  cartel  the- 
ories of  Europe.  Neither  have  we  found  It 
necessary  to  Impose  government  regulation 
on  more  than  one-eighth  of  ova  economy. 

But  I  believe  that  the  future  vitality  of 
our  free  economy  may  be  In  danger  because 
of  the  Increasing  threat  of  economic  con- 
centration by  corporate  mergers. 

CONCENrmATION    TKENDS 

While  the  dimensions  of  the  current 
merger  movement  have  received  widespread 
publicity,  permit  me  to  refresh  your  memory. 

The  number  of  corporate  mergers  has  more 
than  doubled  In  the  last  two  years,  reaching 
a  total  of  over  4,000  In  1968.  More  Impor- 
tantly, these  mergers  have  Involved  an  In- 
creasing number  of  large  firms. 

AcquUltlons  of  firms  with  total  assets  of 
over  $10  million  rose  from  100  In  1066  to 
nearly  200  in  1968.  The  value  of  the  assets  of 
these  acquired  firms  rose  from  $4  billion  in 

1966  to  over  912  Ulllon  In  1968.  Based  on 
first  quarter  prediotlon  for  1969,  the  value 
of  acquired  assets  may  reach  918  billion  this 
year. 

Many  of  the  firms  being  acquired  are  of 
substantial  size.  At  the  beginning  of  1968, 
there  were  about  1300  firms  with  assets  of 
over  926  million.  Had  it  not  been  for  acqui- 
sitions dtiring  the  past  decade,  these  firms 
would  now  number  well  over  1900. 

From  1948  to  1966,  only  five  firms  with 
assets  of  over  9250  million  were  acquired.  In 

1967  alone,  six  such  firms  disappeared  via 
acquUltions;  and  in  1968,  the  number  rose 
to   12. 

The  nation's  largest  &tiaa  are  playing  an 
Increasingly  prominent  role  as  acquiring,  as 
well  as  acquired,  corporations.  Thus.  In  1968. 
74  of  the  192  acquisitions  of  companies  with 
assets  over  910  million  were  made  by  com- 
panies among  the  nation's  200  largest  firms. 

In  1948,  the  nation's  200  largest  industrial 
corporations  controlled  48  percent  of  the 
manufacturing  assets.  Today,  these  firms 
control  58  percent,  while  the  top  500  firms 
control  75  percent  of  these  assets. 

The  danger  that  thU  super-concentration 
poses  to  our  economic,  political  and  social 
structure  cannot  be  overestimated.  Concen- 
tration of  thU  magnitude  Is  likely  to  elim- 
inate exUtlng  and  potential  competition.  It 
Increases  the  poeslbility  for  reciprocity  and 
other  forms  of  unfair  buyer-seller  leverage. 
It  creates  nationwide  marketing,  managerial 
and  financial  structures  whose  enormous 
physical  and  psychological  resources  pose 
substantial  barriers  to  smaller  firms  wUhlng 
to  participate  in  a  competitive  market. 

And.  finally,  super-oonoentratlon  creates 
a  "community  of  Interest"  which  discourages 


competition  among  large  firms  and  estab- 
lUhes  a  tone  In  the  marketplace  for  more 
and  more  mergers. 

ThU  leaves  us  with  the  unacceptable  prob- 
ability that  the  nation's  manufacturing  and' 
financial  assets  will  continue  to  be  concen- 
trated in  the  hands  of  fewer  and  fewer  peo- 
ple— the  very  evil  that  the  Sherman  Act,  the 
Clayton  Act,  the  Robinson-Patman  Act,  and 
the  Celler-Kefauver  Amendment  were  de- 
signed to  combat. 

OTRXa  OANCEES  Or  CONCXNTBATION 

You  may  ask  why  I,  as  Attorney  General, 
offer  a  statement  of  the  AdminUtratlon's  po- 
sition on  mergers  here.  In  Savannah.  One 
might  suggest  that  thU  speech  should  be  de- 
livered to  bankers  and  corporate  managers 
In  New  York  or  Chicago  or  Los  Angeles. 

I  am  speaking  here  precisely  because  most 
of  you  represent  economic  Interests — distant 
from  the  centers  of  financial  and  managerial 
power — which  may  be  Injured  by.  the  current 
merger  trend. 

ThU  Administration  believes  that  one  of 
the  great  benefits  of  an  open  marketplace  U 
the  active  participation  and  control  by  as 
many  of  our  citizens  as  possible  in  their  own 
economic  well-being — not  Just  a  small  seg- 
ment of  our  population  In  certain  cities. 

An  urban  area  should  have  a  substantial 
Influence  over  its  local  economy.  Its  busi- 
nessmen should  have  an  opportunity  to  be 
suppliers.  Its  lawyers  should  have  an  op- 
portunity to  act  as  counsel.  Its  unions  should 
have  the  opportunity  of  negotiating  In  their 
own  community,  for  their  workers.  And 
its  consumers  should  have  the  opportunity 
to  exercise  local  economic  options  in  their 
choice  of  competing  goods  and  services. 

After  all,  the  ultimate  beneficiary  of  the 
antitrust  laws  U  the  average  consumer.  In 
smaller  communities,  where  sources  of  sup- 
ply tend  to  be  limited,  the  consumer  may 
soon  find  many  of  his  purchasing  alternatives 
diminished. 

We  do  not  want  our  middle-sized  and 
smaller  cities  to  be  merely  "branch  store" 
communities;  nor  do  we  want  our  average 
consumers  to  be  "second  class"  economic 
citizens. 

THE   HISTORY    OF   MEKGEBS 

The  hUtory  of  the  merger  movement  after 
World  War  II  mainly  involved  horizontal 
mergers — mergers  between  direct  competi- 
tors— and  vertical  mergers — those  between 
firms  which  are  in  a  direct  line  from  raw 
materlaU  to  sales. 

From  1948  to  1951,  horizontal  and  verti- 
cal mergers  amounted  to  62  percent  of  all 
merger  activity. 

The  Department  of  Justice  Increased  its 
enforcement  of  Section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act 
and  the  Celler-Kefauver  Amendment.  ThU 
amendment  prohibits  any  acquisition  whose 
"effect  .  .  .  may  be  substantially  to  lessen 
competition."  Then  they  slowly  declined: 
horizontal  and  vertical  mergers  represented 
48  percent  of  all  mergers  from  1952  to  1959; 
39  percent  of  all  mergers  from  1960  to  1963, 
22  percent  from  1964  to  1967  and  only  9 
percent  in  1968. 

Conversely,  conglomerate  mergers — in- 
cluding product  extension  mergers — sharply 
increased  from  38.1  percent  of  all  mergers 
from  1948  to  1951;  to  91  percent  of  all  mer- 
gers last  year. 

F^irthermore,  it  U  increasingly  clear  that 
the  acquiring  companies — In  an  effort  to  di- 
versify— are  often  the  leaders  in  one  or  more 
highly  concentrated  markets. 

About  one-third  of  all  manufacturing  U 
carried  on  in  Industries  where  four  com- 
panies account  for  over  50  percent  of  pro- 
duction. In  14  percent  of  all  manufactvirlng, 
4  firms  account  for  more  than  75  percent  of 
production. 

These  facts  require  lu  to  move  aggressively 
to  counter- act  thU  trend. 

But,  before  I  go  into  greater  detail  as  to 
the  dangers  posed  by  the  merger  movement, 
let  me  point  out  what  mergers  do  not  do. 


They  do  not  necessarily  Increase  efficiency 
and  profits.  Studies  show  that,  in  general, 
the  relative  profits  of  medium  size  busi- 
nesses are  as  large  as  those  of  giant  firms. 

Corporate  bigness  does  not  necessarily 
stimulate  the  most  Imaginative  scientific 
research.  Recent  studies  show  that  the  me- 
dium* size  firm  tends  to  be  more  productive 
in  its  scientific  research  precisely  because  it 
U  not  in  a  dominant  position. 

It  has  also  been  argued  that  the  large  firm, 
because  of  its  concentration  of  talent  and 
qther  resources,  U  better  able  to  market 
goods  and  services  than  the  public  wants. 
Etut  thU,  too,  U  not  proven  by  the  facts. 
ttFor  example,  leading  firms  in  two  of  our 
most  highly  concentrated  Industries — auto- 
mobiles and  razor  blades — only  offered  the 
American  consumer  Important  new  products 
in  response  to  aggressive  foreign  competi- 
tion. 

Thus,  our  experience  has  been,  that  the 
American  consumer  is  not  always  benefited 
by  the  very  large  corporation.  Indeed  the 
evidence  indicates  that  bigness  may  fre- 
quently favor  the  6tat\is  quo. 

Of  course,  we  know  that,  in  some  Indus- 
tries, the  large  corporation  Is  a  recognized 
necessity  for  effective  competition  due  to  the 
requirements  of  large  capital  Investment  and 
complex  distribution  mechanism. 

THE    SPECIFIC    DANGERS    OP    CONGLOMERATE 
MERGERS 

( 1 )  One  of  the  most  easily  understandable 
dangers  posed  by  the  conglomerate  merger  U 
reciprocity — when  a  diversified  corporation 
favors  with  purchases  firms  which  purchase 
from  It. 

We  know  reciprocity  Is  widely  practiced. 

For  example,  a  poll  of  300  purchasing 
agents  by  Purchasing  Mageizlne  in  1961  re- 
vealed that  reciprocity  was  a  significant  fac- 
tor in  the  buyer-seller  relations  of  51  percent 
of  the  companies  surveyed  and  of  78  per- 
cent of  those  companies  with  a  sales  vol- 
ume of  more  than  950  million. 

Reciprocal  arrangements  may  take  a  num- 
ber of  forms.  A  diversified  corporation  may 
keep  records  of  which  firms  purchase  from  it 
and  in  what  amounts  and  then  apportion  its 
purchases  among  them. 

In  addition,  there  may  be  overt  favoritism 
where  a  small  corporation,  hoping  to  receive 
favorable  treatment  from  one  of  the  con- 
glomerate's subsidiaries,  cbanneU  its  pur- 
chases to  the  conglomerate  corporation. 

(2)  A  more  complex  but  equally  trouble- 
some danger  in  the  conglomerate  merger 
movement  U  the  elimination  of  potential 
competition. 

It  has  always  been  assumed  that  In  our 
free  market  a  businessman  should  be  en- 
couraged to  enter  an  Industry  where  profits 
and  other  conditions  make  hU  competition 
attractive.  ThU  should  be  particularly  en- 
couraged in  a  highly  concentrated  industry 
because  such  Industries  average  substantially 
higher  profits  than  unconcentrated  in- 
dustries. 

But  super-concentration,  coupled  with 
conglomerate  corporate  structures  and  large 
financial  capabilities,  discourages  the  prudent 
businessman  from  entering  such  an 
Industry. 

ThU  elimination  of  potential  competition 
tends  to  maintain  the  infiated  price  struc- 
ture in  a  concentrated  industry. 

For  example,  we  have  evidence  that  the 
only  significant  seller  of  natural  gas  in  a 
regional  market  reduced  its  rates  by  about 
25  percent  when  it  became  clear  a  new  com- 
petitor was  ready  to  enter  that  market. 

The  elimination  of  potential  competition 
has  other  aspects.  The  large  conglomerate, 
with  its  broad  financial  base,  should  have 
the  capability  to  become  a  new  and  effective 
competitor  in  a  spectrum  of  industries.  And 
yet,  instead  of  starting  a  new,  or  purchasing 
a  small  firm  and  converting  it  Into  a  signifi- 
cant competitor,  the  tendency  has  been  for 
the  large  conglomerate  to  purchase  a  lead- 
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Inc  oorponttlon;  and  thua  to  add  lU  weight 
to  an  already  «ntrencb»d  market  attuatlon. 
(3)  Large  oonglomermte  mergera  alao  poee 
substantial  dangers  to  free  competition  by 
the  expanalon  of  nationwide  marketing  atnic- 
turea.  capital  reaoureea  and  advertUlng 
budgeta.  Suob  a  atructtire  may  offer  a  dl- 
verslfled  Orm  a  physical  advantage  over 
Its  competitors  In  terms  of  volume  <UMo6unta 
on    transportation    and    advertising. 

For  example,  as  the  Supreme  Court  pointed 
out  In  the  Procter  dk  Gamble  case,  large  ad- 
vertisers receive  substantial  dlaoounta  from 
communications  media.  As  a  multi-product 
producer,  the  conglomerate  may  enjoy  sub- 
stantial advantages  in  both  advertUlng  and 
aalaa  procnotlon.  It  may  alao  purchase  net- 
work programs  on  behalf  of  several  products, 
enabling  it  to  give  each  product  network 
exposure  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  per  product 
that  a  firm  with  only  one  product  would 
Inetir. 

Thua.  the  oonglotnerate  corporation.  If  It 
aoqulrea  a  dominant  firm  in  another  In- 
dustry, must  by  neceaslty  capitalize  on  Ita 
own  success  and  Imagination  In  detriment  to 
the  amaller,  alngle  line,  arms  In  the  In- 
dustry. 

(4)  Another  danger  poaed  by  the  current 
merger  -trend  la  what  Is  known  0m  a  "com- 
munity of  Interest."  But  It  U  ni^a  formal 
agreement  but  merely  the  recognition  of 
common  goala  by  large  diversified  corpora- 
tions. 

This  situation  derives  as  much  from  com- 
mon sense  as  from  economics.  It  poalts 
that  large  diversified  corporations  may  have 
little  interest  In  competing  with  each  other 
In  concentrated  markets.  For.  if  the  food  sub- 
sidiary of  corporation  A  aggressively  com- 
petes with  the  food  subsidiary  of  corpora- 
tion B,  then  the  electrical  subsidiary  of  cor- 
poration B  may  start  a  price  war  with  the 
electrical  subsidiary  ot  corporation  A.  Thus, 
It  may  be  In  both  A's  and  B's  Interest  to 
maintain  the  status  quo  and  not  to  engage 
In  the  type  of  aggressive  competition  which 
we  expect  In  a  free  marketplace. 

Thla  danger — the  danger  of  a  community 
of  Interest — becomes  even  more  substantial 
when  one  realizes  that  the  200  largest  manu- 
facturing corporations  are  diversifying  so 
quickly,  that  at  the  present  rate,  a  significant 
number  wlU  soon  be  facing  each  other  In 
several  markets.  And  If.  as  we  believe  to  be 
the  case,  they  may  control  even  more  of  the 
nation's  manufacturing  resources  than  the  58 
percent  last  reported,  we  may  soon  be  In  a 
poaltlon  where  demands  for  more  govern- 
ment regulation  could  be  called  for. 

OOKCLDSION 

The  matters  I  have  outlined  to  you  thla 
morning  form  the  t>asls  for  our  serious  con- 
cern over  the  present  large  corporation  merg- 
er movement.  Certainly,  some  of  the  Issues 
are  open  to  argument.  If  we  all  agreed  on 
our  premises  and  our  facts  there  woiUd  be 
no  disputes. 

But.  taken  together,  I  think  that  the  Cel- 
ler-Kefauver  amendment  and  Its  legislative 
history,  the  case  law  and  current  economic 
facta  clearly  support  the  Department  of 
Justice's  enforcement  program. 

As  you  know,  we  do  not  have  to  make  an 
Iron  clad  factual  case.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  told  US  that:  "The  core  question  Is 
whether  a  merger  may  substantially  lessen 
competition,  and  (this)  necessarily  requires 
a  prediction  of  the  merger's  Impact  on  com- 
petition, present  and  future  .  .  .  (SecUon  7 
of  Clayton  Act)  can  deal  only  with  prob^blU- 
tles,  not  with  certainties  .  .  .  and  there  la 
certainly  no  requirement  that  the  antl-com- 
petltlve  power  manifest  Itaelf  In  anti-com- 
petitive action  before  Section  7  can  l>e  called 
Into  play.  If  the  enforcement  of  Section  7 
turned  on  the  existence  of  actual  antl-com- 
petltlve  practices,  the  congressional  policy  of 
thwarting  such  practices  In  their  Inclplency 
would  be  frustrated." 


Therefore,  let  me  give  you  some  of  th* 
probabilities: 

—The  Department  of  Juatloe  may  very 
well  oppoae  any  merger  among  the  top  300 
manufacturing  flrma  or  flrma  of  comparable 
alae  In  other  industrlea. 

— The  Department  of  Juatlee  will  probably 
oppoae  any  merger  by  one  of  the  top  200 
mantifacturlng  flrma  of  any  leading  producer 
In  any  concentrated  Industry. 

— And.  of  course,  the  Department  wUI  con- 
tinue to  challenge  mergers  which  may  sub- 
stantially leaaen  potential  competition  or  de- 
velop a  substantial  potential  for  reciprocity. 

Some  may  regard  these  three  probabilities 
as  something  of  an  expansion  of  the  put>- 
llshed  antimerger  Ouldellnea  of  the  Depart- 
mapt. 

But  we  believe  that,  under  todajr's  circum- 
stances, these  probabilities  are  clearly  au- 
thorised by  present  antitrust  law. 

The  reeulta  of  thla  policy,  I  hope,  will  be 
to  achieve  the  type  of  voluntary  compliance 
we  now  have  in  most  of  the  antitrust  field. 
We  only  oppose  about  20  out  of  every  thou- 
sand mergers  becauae  the  vast  majority  are 
not  anticompetitive.  Moat  lawyers  under- 
stand our  principles  and  persuade  their 
cUenta  to  abide  by  them. 

The  benefits  of  this  policy  should  be 
readily  apparent.  By  halting  the  trend  to- 
ward concentration,  we  remove  what  we  be- 
lieve Is  an  Inadvisable  alternative  of  out- 
right government  regulation  as  Is  now  ap- 
plied to  public  utilities,  communications  and 
other  highly  concentrated  Industries.  We  will 
stimulate  our  most  reliable  economic  regu- 
lator-free competition. 

We  will  Insure  that  cons\imer8  and  busi- 
nessmen everywhere  will  continue  to  par- 
ticipate fully  In  our  prosperity.  We  will,  de- 
spite expected  criticism,  be  carrying  out  the 
mandate  of  this  Administration  to  reflect  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  all  Americans  for  a 
free  society. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Kvenlng  Star, 
June  S.  1909 1 

MrrcHCLL  Wakns  "Top  300"  on  Mxaccas 
(By  Lyle  Dennlston) 

Atty.  Gen.  John  N.  Mitchell  today  warned 
the  nation's  tc^  200  manufactiirlng  com- 
panies not  to  try  to  merge  with  each  other 
or  with  leading  companies  In  any  Industry 
already  dominated  by  only  a  few  flrma. 

Mitchell,  speaking  In  Savannah.  Oa..  said 
the  Justice  Department  plans  to  move  "ag- 
greaalvely"  to  stop  the  growing  trend  toward 
"super-concentration." 

TXMX    TO    ACT 

He  listed  as  "probabilities"  that  the  gov- 
ernment would  oppose  any  merger  between 
any  two  or  more  of  the  top  200  manufactur- 
ing firms  or  between  any  of  them  and  large 
firms  In  non-manufacturing  Indiistrles. 

In  addition,  he  said.  If  any  one  of  the  200 
manufacturers  tries  to  absorb  a  leading  com- 
pany, of  what  ever  size.  In  an  Industry  that 
is  already  "concentrated."  the  government 
will  probably  challenge  that  too.  Mitchell 
aimed  his  challenge  at  the  big  manufacturers 
because  he  said  they  now  control  more  than 
58  percent  of  all  producing  assets. 

Unless  their  merging  Is  stopped  now,  the 
attorney  general  said,  the  government  vrlll 
be  leas  able  to  resist  demands  for  direct  gov- 
ernment controls  over  their  operations. 

Mitchell  clearly  hoped  that  lawyers  for 
business  would  take  his  advice,  and  counsel 
their  clients  not  to  risk  being  taken  Into 
court.  He  said  the  aim  of  his  remarks  and 
the  aggressive  policy  he  was  declaring  Is  to 
achieve  "voluntary  compliance." 

Mitchell  said  flaUy  the  future  of  the  na- 
tions free  economy  "may  be  In  danger  be- 
cause of  the  Increasing  threat  of  economic 
concentration  by  corporate  mergers." 

Mitchell  predicted  that  companies  which 
together  own  tlS  billion  In  assets  would  be 
absorbed  by  other  companies  this  year.  That 


would  compare  with  companies  owning  gl3 
bUllon  In  aaaeta  that  were  abaorfoed  Juat  laat 
year. 

aCXBOaS   ALTXaNATX 

He  said  that  there  would  be  000  more  com- 
pamea  with  assets  of  more  than  $36  million 
each  If  It  had  not  been  for  mergers  during  the 
past  10  years. 

The  attorney  general  frankly  acknowledged 
to  his  Savannah  audience  that  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration Is  aiming  for  a  decentralisation 
of  the  American  economy. 

Directly  challenging  the  ntanagement  and 
financial  power  concentrated  In  New  York, 
Chicago,  and  Los  Angeles,  Mitchell  said:  "We 
do  not  want  our  middle-sized  and  smaller 
cities  to  be  merely  'branch  store*  cocnmunl- 
tlea." 

He  argued  that  average  conaumera  should 
be  able.  In  their  own  communltlea,  "to  exer- 
cize local  economic  optlona." 

Mitchell  defended  his  propoaed  policy  of 
challenging  big  company  mergers  as  fully 
within  present  law. 

In  the  past.  Justice  Department  officials 
have  said  they  could  move  against  giant 
mergers  only  after  Congreaa  enacted  new 
anutrust  legislation. 


GENOCIDE  SHOCKS  THE  CON- 
SCIENCE  OP  MANKIND— NEED  TO 
RATIFY  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 
NOW 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
historical  origin  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention Is  a  matter  of  record. 

Genocide  Is  unfortunately  as  old  as  the 
history  of  man.  The  history  of  our  own 
civilization  begins  with  the  deliberate 
mass  exterminations  of  Christians  by  the 
Imperial  government  of  Rome.  But  the 
worst  atrocities  of  Nero  against  the 
Christians  failed  to  reach  the  level  of 
those  perpetrated  by  Hitler  against  the 
Jews.  No  one  can  yet  have  forgotten  the 
organized  butchery  of  racial  groups  by 
the  Nazis,  our  enemies  in  World  War 
II.  which  has  resulted  In  the  extermina- 
tion of  some  6,000,000  Jews.  Decent  men 
everywhere  were  outraged  and  revolted 
by  the  barbaric  and  bestial  conduct  of 
the  rulers  of  Germany  at  that  time.  These 
events  so  shocked  the  conscience  of 
civilized  men  that  after  World  War  II  it 
had  come  to  be  accepted  that  such  con- 
duct could  no  longer  be  tolerated  In 
civilized  society,  and  that  It  should 
be  prohibited  by  the  International 
community. 

This  was  the  psychological  framework 
within  which  the  United  Nations  began 
to  function  as  a  permanent  International 
organization.  The  next  step  was  quite 
logically  the  adoption  of  a  resolution 
condemning  genocide  as  a  crime  imder 
international  law  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations,  at  Its  first  ses- 
sion in  December  1946.  The  delegations 
of  three  countries — Cuba.  India,  and 
Panama — had  proposed  that  the  General 
Assembly  consider  the  problem  of  the 
prevention  and  punishment  of  the  crime 
of  genocide.  The  matter  was  considered 
at  length  by  the  Legal  Committee  of  the 
General  Assembly,  a  committee  composed 
of  lawTers  representing  each  of  the  more 
than  50  states  members  of  the  United 
Nations.  That  committee  submitted  a 
resolution  which  was  adopted  without  a 
single  dissenting  vote  and  without  change 
by  the  plenary  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  on  December  11,  1946. 
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This  resolution  declared  tbat  genocide, 
the  "denial  of  the  right  of  existence  of 
entire  human  groups,"  "shocks  the  con- 
science of  mankind,  results  in  great 
losses  to  honanlty  in  the  form  of  cul- 
tural and  other  contributions  represented 
by  these  human  groups,  and  is  c<Hitrary 
to  moral  law  and  to  the  spirit  and  alms 
of  the  United  Nations."  President  Tru- 
man in  a  letter  transmitting  this  Con- 
vention to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  June  16,  1949,  emphasized  "that 
America  has  long  been  a  symbol  of  free- 
dom and  democratic  progress  to  peoples 
less  favored  than  we  have  been  and  that 
we  must  maintain  their  belief  In  us  by 
our  policies  and  our  acts." 

For  20  years  this  Convention  has  lan- 
guished in  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  Unfortunate^r,  there  have 
been  no  encouraging  signs  that  the  com- 
mittee will  consider  this  Convention  In 
the  near  future.  By  the  leading  part  the 
United  States  has  taken  in  the  United 
Nations  in  producing  an  effective  inter- 
national legal  Instrument  outlawing  the 
world-shocking  crime  of  genocide,  we 
have  established  before  the  world  our 
firm  and  clear  policy  against  that  crime. 
By  giving  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Genocide  Convention,  the 
Senate  will  demonstrate  that  the  United 
States  Is  prepared  to  take  effective  action 
on  its  part  to  contribute  to  the  establish- 
ment of  principles  of  law  and  Justice. 


CONCLUSION    OP    MORNINO    BUSI- 
NESS 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  Is  concluded. 


SECOND     SUPPLEMENTAL     APPRO- 
PRIATIONS ACT.  1969 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
business  be  laid  before  the  Senate 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Will  be  stated  by  title. 

Hie  Legislative  Clksk.  HR.  11400,  an 
act  making  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  resiune  the 
consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bUl  cerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HvGHSs  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection, 
it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, first  I  should  like  to  present  a  broad 
picture  of  the  second  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill.  The  total  bill  as  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  committee  provides 
$4,456,809,644.  This  amount  is  $673,596,- 
878  over  the  House  i«H>n)prlatlon  of 
$3,783,212,766.  It  is  $357,495,690  under  the 
budget  estimate  of  $4,814,305,334.  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate. 

The  budget  estimate  as  considered  by 


the  Senate  committee  amounting  to 
$4,814  million  is  $450,298,378  over  the 
revised  budget  estimate  stAmltted  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  amounting  to 
$4,364,006,956. 

Among  those  emergency  items  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  committee  and  not 
considered  by  the  House,  amounting  to 
$450  million,  are  $29  million  in  flood 
prevention  and  control.  $160  million  for 
the  Intematloiud  Development  Associa- 
tion; $180  million  for  veterans  compen- 
sation, pensions,  and  medical  care,  and 
$45  million  for  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion fire  damage. 

I  believe  it  will  be  of  Interest  to  the 
Senate  to  know  that  Included  In  this  bill 
is  $1,686,000,000  for  increased  pay  costs, 
of  which  $1,492,000,000  is  In  additional 
budget  authority,  the  remaining  portion 
to  be  derived  from  transfers  from  re- 
serves and  so  on. 

Included  in  the  bill  Is  $2,534,000,000 
for  the  Depcu-tment  of  Defense.  This  is 
$222,000,000  over  the  expropriation  al- 
lowed by  the  House,  and  It  Is  $337,000,- 
000  under  the  budget  estimate  submitted 
to  the  Senate,  which  amounted  to 
$2,871,000,000. 

Mr.  President,  included  in  these  DOD 
figures  are  added  costs  for  personnel 
benefits  for  Army  and  Air  National 
Guard  technicians,  who  were  granted 
Federal  employee  status;  operational 
support  for  1,800  sorties  per  month  for 
B-62's;  funds  for  military  and  civilian 
personnel  pay  Increases  that  became  ef- 
fective last  July  1;  funds  for  additional 
retirement  pay  costs  resulting  from  the 
cost-of-living  incretises  that  became  ef- 
fective on  April  1.  1968,  and  February  1, 
1969 ;  extra  funds  for  pay  and  allowances 
of  53,000  additional  personnel  deployed 
to  Southeast  Asia  as  a  result  of  the  Com- 
munist Tet  offensive  a  year  ago  last  Jan- 
uary; funds  for  Eimmunition,  aircraft 
fuel,  hostile  fire  pay,  and  combat  rations 
for  the  Increase  In  deployed  personnel. 

It  was  necessary,  following  the  seizure 
of  the  Pueblo  and  the  Tet  offensive  in 
January  of  last  year,  to  deploy  an  addi- 
tional 53,000  personnel  to  Southeast 
Asia;  so  a  good  bit  of  the  money  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  included  in  this 
bill  is  to  defray  those  unanticipated  ex- 
penses. 

Also  included  are  moneys  to  fund  the 
Increase  of  43.188  in  the  average  strength 
of  the  Armed  Forces  to  the  current  level 
of  3,471,095  men. 

The  total  estimates  for  Southeast  Asia 
operations  amounted  to  $1,496  million. 
The  Senate  committee  has  allowed  $1,272 
million  in  direct  appropriations  and  $8,- 
910,000  in  transfers  from  reserves  and  so 
on,  making  a  total  of  $1,280,910,000  for 
Southeast  Asia  operations.  Included  in 
this  amount  is  $420  million  for  ammuni- 
tion and  $308  million  for  the  moderni- 
zation of  the  Armed  Forces  of  South 
Vietnam;  $298  million  of  this  moderni- 
zation money  will  be  for  phase  1,  and 
$9.7  million  will  be  for  phase  2. 

It  might  be  of  interest  to  Senators  to 
know  that  in  addition  to  the  $308  mil- 
lion in  this  bill  for  the  modernization  of 
South  Vietnamese  forces,  there  is  $132 
million  in  the  regular  fiscal  year  1969 
DOD  appropriation  bill,  and  $86  million 
will  be  made  available  through  repro- 
graming,  making  a  total  of  $526  mil- 


lion for  the  modemlzatlcm  of  the  forces 
of  South  Vietnam  in  fiscal  year  1969,  of 
which  $490  million  would  be  for  pliase 
1  and  $36  million  would  be  for  phase  2; 
and  there  is  $652  million  in  the  regular 
1970  appropriation  request  for  the  mod- 
ernization of  South  Vietnam  forces. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  is  divided  into 
five  titles.  Title  I  is  confined  to  Southeast 
Asia  operations.  Title  n  deals  with  pro- 
grams, and  also  with  pay  costs  associated 
with  those  programs.  Title  in  deals  with 
pay  costs  entirely.  Title  IV  Involves  an 
amendment  dealing  with  expenditure 
limitations.  Title  V  contains  general  pro- 
visions normal  to  appropriation  bills  and 
also  includes  a  provision  repealing  sec- 
tion 201  of  the  Revenue  and  Expendi- 
ture Control  Act  of  last  year,  90-364. 

Now  I  should  like  to  proceed  to  a  sum- 
mary review  of  the  various  titles  in  the 
bUl. 

•ZTTIM  I 

Title  I  relates  solely  to  military  opera- 
tions In  Southeast  Asia.  The  committee 
recommends  new  budget  authority,  as  I 
said  a  moment  ago,  in  the  sum  of  $1,- 
272,000,000  and  the  transfer  of  $8,910,- 

000  to  provide  a  total  of  $1,280,910,000 
for  this  purpose.  The  recommended  ap- 
propriations and  transfer  authority  rep- 
resent an  increase  of  $46,910,000  over 
the  House  allowance  and  a  reduction  of 
$215,990,000  in  the  revised  estimates.  As 
Senators  will  note,  the  line  items  in  this 
title  of  the  bill  are  explained  in  detail 
in  the  report,  commencing  at  page  8,  and 

1  will  not  attempt  to  particularize  In  this 
statement.  I  do  emphasize,  however,  that 
the  fimds  herein  provided  do  not  in  any 
way  constitute  a  basis  for  either  an  es- 
calation or  a  deescalation  of  combat  op- 
erations in  South  Vietnam. 

TITLX   n 

Title  n  encompasses  program  items 
for  many  of  the  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, as  well  as  increased  pay  costs 
associated  with  the  particular  line  item. 
In  this  title,  the  committee  recommends 
appropriations  in  the  amount  of  $1,816,- 
672,088,  an  increase  of  5450,757,776  over 
the  House  bill  and  a  reduction  of  $35,- 
998,850  in  the  budget  estimates. 

For  chapter  I,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, a  total  of  $13,118,000  is  recom- 
mended, the  full  amount  requested  by 
the  Department.  Four  million  dollars  of 
this  sum  was  requested  in  a  document 
transmitted  to  the  Senate — and  not  con- 
sidered by  the  House — for  flood  preven- 
tion under  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
to  meet  wnergency  conservation  costs  in 
California  and  Nevada,  imder  section  216 
of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1950.  These 
fimds  are  urgently  needed  for  the  instal- 
lation of  emergency  measures  in  Cali- 
fornia such  as  channel  clearing  and 
debris  removal,  repairing  of  dams  and 
streambank  stabilization,  reseedlng  and 
other  practices  to  prevent  further  ero- 
sion and  landslides — made  necessary  by 
the  damaging  floods  which  occurred  in 
January  of  this  year.  Also,  reseeding  and 
terracing  work  is  required  in  Ash  Can- 
yon In  Nevada. 

Attention  Is  called  to  the  committee's 
action  with  respect  to  the  emergency 
credit  revolving  fund.  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration— page  12  of  the  report.  The 
committee  has  concurred  in  the  language 
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inserted  by  the  House  authorizing  the 
temporary  transfer  of  $25  million  of  un- 
obligated funds  from  the  direct  loan  ac- 
count, to  be  repaid  from  future  repay- 
ments to  the  emergency  credit  revolving 
funds.  Although  no  estimate  was  received 
to  effect  this  transfer,  the  language  in- 
cluded in  the  bUl  will  accomplish  a  simi- 
lar objective  contained  in  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  111,  authorizing  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  to  advance  up  to 
$25  million  to  the  revolving  fund.  The 
Department  has  stated  that  in  view  of 
the  language  In  this  present  supplemen- 
tal bill,  separate  legislation  would  not 
now  be  required. 

For  the  Department  of  Defense  items 
in  this  title,  the  committee  recommends 
$227,950,000  In  new  budget  authority,  an 
Increase  of  $14H)0.000  over  the  House  al- 
lowance, but  $21,732,000  imder  the 
amount  requested.  These  items  are  set 
forth  on  pages  13  to  15.  and  I  believe  are 
fully  explained  therein. 

Chapter  m  contains  Items  for  the  Dis- 
tr^t  of^  Columbia.  In  Federal  funds,  the 
committee  recommends  $29,101,000, 
which  is  an  increase  of  $18,736,000  over 
the  House  allowance.  The  committee  has 
concurred  in  the  House  allowance  of  $10,- 
365,000  for  the  increased  Federal  pay- 
ment, thus  providing  a  total  Federal  pay- 
ment of  $89,365,000  of  the  $90  million 
authorized  for  fiscal  year  1969.  The  com- 
mittee has,  in  addition,  considered  and 
recommended  the  simi  of  $18,736,000  for 
the  Initial  construction  funding  of  the 
rapid  rail  transit  system. 

The  recommendations  providing  for 
appropriations  for  the  operation  of  the 
District  government  from  District  of  Co- 
lumbia funds  are  self-explanatory.  I 
would  call  attention,  however,  to  the 
funds  provided  to  improve  the  city's  cor- 
rectional system — funds  for  overtime  and 
unabsorbable  losses  in  connection  with 
disturbances  at  correctional  institution; 
initiation  of  four  centers  for  the  work 
release  program:  continuation  of  in- 
service  training  for  correctional  ofBcers; 
7  new  personnel  at  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Jail  and  the  Women's  Detention 
Center;  and  improved  health  services, 
including  funds  for  nine  new  medical/ 
dental  positions. 

Under  chapter  IV.  foreign  operations, 
the  major  item  is  the  $180  million  rec- 
ommended by  the  committee  for  the  sub- 
scription to  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association.  Parenthetically,  I  wish 
to  state  that  I  voted  against  this  appro- 
priation in  the  subcommittee.  This  simi 
represents  the  first  installment  of  the 
second  replenislunent  of  the  resources  of 
the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion, authorized  in  Public  Law  91-14.  ap- 
proved May  23,  1969.  This  legislation, 
which  I  voted  against,  authorizes  United 
States  participation  in  the  resources  of 
IDA  to  the  extent  of  an  additional  $480 
million  in  three  equal  Installments  of 
$160  million.  The  initial  participation  of 
the  United  States  in  this  institution  was 
$320,290,000.  paid  in  five  installments 
with  an  average  of  $64  million  annually 
during  fiscal  years  1961-1965.  The  US. 
share  in  the  first  replenishment  was  $312 
million,  payable  in  three  equal  install- 
ments of  $104  million  during  fiscal  years 
1966,  1967.  and  1968. 


For  chapter  V,  Independent  Offices 
and  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development,  the  committee  rec- 
ommends $7,168,000  for  fiscal  year  1968 
and  $488,116,000  for  fiscal  year  1969— 
for  a  total  allowance  of  $495,284,000, 
which  is  $182,054,000  over  the  House- 
passed  bill,  but  $6,386,000  under  the  sup- 
plemental requests.  I  will  not  take  the 
time  of  Senators  to  refer  to  each  of  the 
items  in  this  chapter — which  is  printed 
at  page  20  of  the  report — but  will  call  at- 
tention to  the  following: 

For  disaster  relief,  the  committee  rec- 
ommends the  $35  million  requested,  to 
provide  relief  for  areas  devastated  by 
natural  disasters  occurring  earlier  in  this 
calendar  year. 

For  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
the  committee  concurs  In  the  House  al- 
lowance of  $600,000  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses of  the  Commission.  Of  this 
amount,  $100,000  is  provided  for  the  em- 
ployment of  23  new  personnel  to  carry 
out  the  Commission's  responsibilities 
under  a  new  program  to  evaluate  the  ad- 
vertising of  certain  drugs,  along  with  ap- 
propriate language  in  the  bill  making  the 
funds  available  until  September  30,  1969. 
The  Veterans'  Administration  portion 
of  this  chapter  contains  several  large 
items  which  I  believe  should  be  men- 
tioned in  this  sunmiary. 

For  compensation  and  pensions,  $276,- 
600,000  is  recommended,  which  includes 
the  House  allowance  of  $179  million  and 
an  additional  $97,600,000,  which  was  a 
later  budget  submission  to  the  Senate. 
These  funds  are  required  for  the  pay- 
ment of  benefits  as  a  result  of  newly 
enacted  legislation  and  anticipated  case- 
load increases. 

The  committee  recommends  the  full 
supplemental  request  of  $89,200,000  for 
readjustment  benefits.  This  $75  million 
Increase  over  the  House  allowance  was 
requested  In  a  supplemental  document 
submitted  to  the  Senate  and  was  not 
considered  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. These  additional  funds  are  re- 
quired for  the  payment  of  educational 
benefits  and  are  not  administratively 
controllable.  As  indicated  in  the  report, 
the  average  training  load  and  the  aver- 
age unit  cost  are  higher  than  antici- 
pated. 

For  the  appropriation,  medical  care, 
the  committee  recommends  $53,800,000 
in  new  budget  authority  and  $15,167,800 
in  release  of  reserves.  Of  the  new  budget 
authority  allowed.  $7,611,000  covers 
mandatory  wage  board  pay  increases  not 
considered  by  the  House. 

With  respect  to  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the 
committee  has  recommended  the  resto- 
ration of  $10  million  in  contract  author- 
ity, to  provide  the  full  amount  of  the  $50 
million  requested,  for  the  homeowner- 
ship  assistance  program  under  section 
235  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1968,  as  well  as  $10  million 
additional  in  contract  authority  over  the 
House  allowance  for  rental  housing  as- 
sistance under  section  236  of  the  act. 

Supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  are  contained 
in  chapter  VI  of  title  n  and  are  itemized, 
beginning  on  page  24  of  the  committee 
report. 


In  this  chapter,  attention  is  called  to 
the  items  under  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs.  For  education  and  welfare  serv- 
ices, the  committee  recommends  $2,781,- 
000.  The  supplemental  estimate,  which 
was  submitted  to  the  Senate  and  was  not. 
therefore,  considered  in  the  House, 
alerted  the  committee  to  the  fact  that 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  had  over- 
spent its  appropriations  for  welfare  and 
guidance  services.  While  funds  in  the 
amount  of  $2,781,000  are  herewith  pro- 
vided, the  committee  has  Indicated  Its 
disapproval  of  this  practice  and  has  di- 
rected that  safeguards  be  established  to 
prevent  similar  occurrences  in  the 
future. 

Within  the  $2,700,000  recommended  for 
resources  management,  the  committee 
has  allowed  $150,000  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional 76  million  board -feet  of  lumber 
to  help  relieve  the  timber  shortage  In 
the  United  States.  This  sum  Is  made 
available  until  September  30,  1969.  With 
the  allowance,  however,  the  committee 
has  directed  that  the  amount  be  so  uti- 
lized that  none  of  it  contribute  In  any  way 
to  the  harvest  of  logs  or  timber  for  export 
from  the  United  States,  with  the  further 
provision  that  none  of  any  other  appro- 
priated funds  may  be  substituted  for  this 
appropriation  so  as  to  permit  timber  har- 
vest for  export. 

For  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  $750,000  has 
been  added  for  improvement  of  the  Fed- 
eral health  and  safety  program  for  coal 
mines.  These  fimds  will  accelerate  the 
hiring  and  training  of  coal  and  metal 
mine  inspectors,  and  will  provide  research 
on  dust  production  and  control.  Also, 
$300,000  has  been  added  for  expenses 
in  connection  with  preliminary  work  nec- 
essary for  the  establishment  of  an  educa- 
tional institute  to  provide  professional 
training  In  health  and  safety. 

FOr  the  Forest  Service,  the  committee 
has  provided  $26,062,000  for  forest  pro- 
tectlon  and  utilization,  which  is  $654,000 
below  the  supplemental  estimate  and  the 
House  allowance.  Of  this  amount,  $24,- 
374,000  is  recommended  for  forest  land 
management.   $1,564,000   for  forest  re- 
search, and  $124,000  for  State  and  private 
forestry  cooperation.  Included  in  this  ap- 
propriation are  funds  for  the  additional 
sale  preparation  of  270  million  board-feet 
of  lumber  from  national  forest  lands  as 
part  of  the  program  to  relieve  the  current 
timber  shortage  in  the  United  States. 
By  inclusion  of  appropriate  language  in 
the  bill,  $460,000  is  to  r«nain  available 
for  this  purpose  until  September  30,  1969. 
Chapter    VII    contains   supplemental 
funds  for  the  Departments  of  Labor  and 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  I  call 
attention  to  page  31  of  the  report  and 
the  item.  Higher  Educational  Activities 
of  the  Office  of  Education.  The  commit- 
tee   recommendation   of    $19,920,000    is 
$8,759,000  over  the  House  allowance  and 
the  amoimt  requested.  The  committee 
has  disallowed  $7,241,000  authorized  aa 
payment  to  the  Federal  City  College  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  lieu  of  a  Fed- 
eral land-grant  available  to  colleges  of 
agriculture  and  mechanic  arts.  This  des- 
ignation was  bestowed  upon  the  Federal 
City  College  in  the  authorizing  legisla- 
tion. In  the  opinion  of  the  committee, 
the  school  is  not  a  college  of  agriculture 
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and  mechanic  arts — particularly  a  col- 
lege of  agriculture — and  it  is  the  com- 
mittee's view  that  further  oonslderation 
should  be  given  to  the  matter  before  the 
hasty  appropriation  of  funds  on  the 
basis  of  such  a  qualification.  The  $3,- 
920,000  approved  is  for  interest  subsidi- 
zation grants  to  facilitate  borrowing  for 
constuKstion  from  non-Federal  sources 
by  higher  educational  institutions.  This 
siun  would  provide  for  interest  pay- 
ments for  1  year  on  loans  totaling  $145 
million.  The  committee  cautions  against 
the  possibility  of  exorbitant  interest 
rates  being  charged  the  borrowing  Insti- 
tution and  subsequently  passed  on  to  the 
Government,  which  is  not  inconceivable 
since  the  enabling  legislation  authorizes 
the  Secretary  to  pay  interest  in  excess  of 
3  percent,  with  no  upper  limit.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  and  the  CJom- 
missloner  of  Education  are  expected  to 
take  necessary  steps  to  see  that  interest 
rates  do  not  exceed  prevailing  general 
interest  rates  charged  for  comparable 
loans  and  risks.  The  committee  has  re- 
stored $16,000,000  for  educational  oppor- 
tunity grants. 

The  committee  has  denied  the  $15 
million  requested  for  a  new  appropria- 
tion account.  District  of  Columbia  medi- 
cal facilities,  which  the  House  allowed. 
Although  these  funds  were  Requested  in 
the  1970  budget,  the  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations  included  the  item  in 
this  supplemental  appropriation  bill. 
The  Senate  committee  is  of  the  view 
that  no  special  grants  or  preferential 
treatment  should  be  given  to  any  of  the 
States  or  the  District  of  Colimibia  since 
all  States  and  the  District  are  entitled 
to  grants  for  hospital  construction  under 
the  Hill-Burton  Act.  As  a  matter  of  in- 
terest to  the  Members,  all  medical  facili- 
ties of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the 
past  20  years  have  been  financed  by  the 
Federal  Government.  The  committee  has 
added  $7,500,000  for  manpower  develop- 
ment SLnd  training  activities. 

In  chapter  IX,  the  committee  has  in- 
cluded $25  million  for  flood  control  and 
coastal  emergencies,  imder  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  This  estimate  was  subniitted 
directly  to  the  Senate  and.  hence,  was 
not  considered  by  the  House.  The  funds 
are  required  to  replace  moneys  reallo- 
cated from  construction  projects  already 
under  way.  to  meet  emergency  expendi- 
tures resulting  from  subtropical  storms 
and  heavy  rains  along  the  California 
coast  early  this  year,  as  well  as  from  the 
exceedingly  heavy  snowpack  In  the 
north  central  portion  of  the  country 
which,  together  with  the  spring  rains, 
produced  unusually  severe  flooding.  With 
the  appropriation  recommended,  there 
will  still  be  a  deflcit  of  at  least  $290,000 
In  the  emergency  fimd.  with  no  reserve 
to  meet  any  requirements  that  may  arise 
during  the  June  flood  season  in  the  upper 
Missouri  River  Basin,  the  Colimibia 
River  Basin,  or  flood  conditions  in  other 
localities. 

Forty-flve  million  dollars  Is  recom- 
mended for  the  plant  and  capital  equip- 
ment account  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  These  funds  are  needed  to 
restore  or  replace  as  quickly  as  possible 
the  weapons  production  facility  at  Rocky 
Flats,  Colo.,  which  was  extensively  dam- 
aged by  fire  on  May  11.  1969. 


For  (diapter  X,  which  Indadea  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  Justice, 
Commerce,  and  the  Judiciary,  a  total  of 
$16,659,500  is  recommended,  an  increase 
of  $1,636,000  over  the  House  allowance 
and  a  reduction  fo  $1,806,850  below  the 
amount  requested.  There  are  a  number 
of  appropriation  accounts  in  this  chap- 
ter. I  shall  not  take  the  time  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  spell  them  out.  Perhaps  it  will  suf- 
fice to  point  out  that  in  this  chapter 
alone  376  new  positions  have  been  au- 
thorized— 11  for  the  processing  of  Cus- 
toms cases;  30  new  employees,  attorneys 
and  clerks,  for  the  Tax  Division  and  18 
for  the  Criminal  Division,  to  intensify 
the  fight  against  organized  crime;  30  for 
the  Civil  Rights  Division  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  titles  I.  Vm,  and  IX  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1968;  116  for  U.S.  attor- 
neys and  marshals,  43  of  which  sue  at- 
torneys, 30  are  deputy  marshals,  and  43 
are  clerks:  83  for  the  Bureau  of  Narcot- 
ics and  Dangerous  Drugs;  and  88  for 
the  Judiciary  accounts,  of  which  83  dep- 
uty clerks  are  needed  to  administer  the 
new  Rcmdom  Jury  Selection  Act  and  five 
are  needed  to  implement  the  survey  re- 
quired by  the  Federal  Magistrate  Act 
and  the  Random  Jury  Selection  Act. 

There  Is  one  item  in  chapter  XI,  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  which 
should  be  called  to  the  Senate's  atten- 
tion. Under  the  Office  of  the  Secretary, 
on  page  42,  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended the  sum  of  $2  million  for  costs 
associated  with  the  moving  of  units  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation  to  the 
Nassif  Building  in  southwest,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  The  request  of  $4,634,000  was 
submitted  to  the  Senate  and,  therefore, 
not  considered  by  the  House.  The  com- 
mittee took  into  accoimt  the  fact  that 
only  $2  million  would  be  required  to  fund 
the  move  luitll  the  end  of  the  calendar 
year,  permitting  the  balance  of  the  fimd- 
Ing  requirements  to  be  examined  by  the 
regular  subcommittee  in  its  processing 
of  the  annual  bill  for  fiscal  year  1970. 
The  $2  million,  under  the  committee 
recommendation,  would  remain  avail- 
able until  December  31,  1969,  and  would 
provide  a  net  of  $200,000  for  space  oc- 
cupancy costs  and  $1,800,000  for  other 
consolidation  costs. 

A  total  of  $4,298,000  is  recommended 
for  this  chapter  of  the  bill,  which  is  $2 
million  over  the  House  allowance  but  a 
reduction  of  $2,934,000  under  the  budget 
estimates  submitted  to  the  Senate. 

For  chapter  XII,  dealing  with  the  De- 
partments of  the  Treasury  and  Post  Of- 
fice, a  total  of  $2,695,000  is  recommended, 
an  increase  of  $410,000  over  the  House 
allowance  and  $60,000  under  the  budget 
requests.  These  items  are  explained  be- 
ginning at  page  44  of  the  report. 

For  claims  and  judgments,  in  chapter 
xm,  the  committee  recommends  the  full 
amount  requested,  $18,188,688.  This  Is 
$1,307,876  over  the  House  bill  and  is  the 
result  of  later  submissions  to  the  Senate. 
These  funds  are  provided  for  the  manda- 
tory payment  of  claims  and  judgments  as 
determined  by  the  departments  and  U.S. 
courts  in  accordance  with  the  law. 

Title  in  deals  exclusively  with  in- 
creased pay  costs  which  are  mandatory 
under  a  variety  of  laws  enacted  by  the 
Congress.  The  appropriations  in  this 
title  are  summarized  on  page  46  of  the 


report  and  in  the  detailed  tabulation 
commencing  on  page  78.  Pay  costs  pro- 
vided in  this  title  amount  to  $1,368,137,- 
556,  which  is  an  increase  of  $184,839,102 
over  the  House  bill  but  $96,596,840  under 
the  amount  requested.  In  addition.  $59,- 
741,000  is  made  available  through  release 
of  Public  Law  90-364  reserves  and  $87,- 
916,000  by  transfer  from  other  appro- 
priation categories. 

I  come  now  to  title  IV,  which  contains 
a  provision  Inserted  by  the  Senate  com- 
mittee as  a  substitute  for  that  included  in 
the  House  bill,  and  it  relates  to  limita- 
tions on  fiscal  year  1970  outlays.  This 
amendment  is  printed  on  page  70  of  the 
bill. 

Under  the  committee  recommendation, 
the  limitation  on  fiscal  year  1970  outlays 
would  be  set  at  $187.9  billion,  which  is 
$5  billion  less  than  President  Nixon's  re- 
quest, which  amounted,  in  his  revised 
budget  estimates,  to  $192.9  billion.  How- 
ever, the  committee  provision  also  con- 
tains language  which  would  exempt  from 
the  limitation  so-called  outlays  to  the 
extent  that  these  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1970  exceed  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1969. 
The  conmiittee  desires  to  make  it  com- 
pletely clear  that  the  limitation,  there- 
for, liecause  of  the  exemption,  may  be 
exceeded  by  $3.1*biilion.  It  is  estimated 
that  $3.1  billion  is  the  amount  social 
security,  interest  on  the  public  debt,  vet- 
erans' pensions,  public  assistance  grants, 
farm  price  supports,  (special  support  of 
Southeast  Asia,  and  other  unpredictable 
and  imcontrollable  items  in  1970  exceed 
comparable  flgures  for  1969.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  these  increases  do  not  material- 
ize, the  limitation  could  not  be  exceeded 
otherwise.  The  increase  of  $3.1  billion  in 
imcontrollable  items  in  fiscal  year  1970 
over  comparable  items  for  fiscal  year 
1969  is  a  net  figure. 

While  a  ceiling  of  $187.9  billion  is  $5 
billion  less  than  the  revised  budget,  the 
committee  wishes  to  point  out  that  the 
savings  may  or  may  not  be  this  large 
because  of  these  exemptions.  However, 
even  with  these  estimated  increases  for 
the  exemptions,  the  ceiling  would  be  $1.9 
billion  under  the  House  ceiling  and  the 
revised  budget,  and  at  least  this  amount 
would  be  saved  under  the  committee 
recommendation. 

It  is  most  difficult  to  estimate  figures 
for  the  uncontrollable  items.  The  Janu- 
ary budget  had  certain  flgures  which 
were  revised  by  better  information  in 
the  April  15  review.  The  committee  has 
since  been  advised  that  the  April  15  re- 
view flgures  are  in  line  for  another  revi- 
sion. Under  the  circumstances,  the  com- 
mittee has  recommended  as  a  base  for 
comparison  for  uncontrollable  and  un- 
predictable items  the  flgures  for  flscal 
year  1969,  since  these  figures  are  now 
almost  firm.  The  House  provision  which 
was  stricken  by  the  committee  set  a  lim- 
itation on  fiscal  year  1970  outlays  in  the 
amount  of  the  new  President  Nixon 
budget  of  $192.9  billion.  This  figure  would 
increase  or  decrease,  depending  upon  the 
action  or  inaction  of  the  Congress  on  the 
appropriation  bills  and  other  proposals. 
Under  the  Senate  committee's  recom- 
mendation, a  definite  reduction  of  at 
least  $1.9  billion  has  been  recommended 
which  will  serve  £ij>  an  incentive  to  reduce 
the  expenditure  impact  resulting  from 
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action  on  appropriation  blllB  by  at  least 
this  amount. 

In  a  period  of  rapidly  rising  prices 
with  continuing  Inflationary  pressures. 
It  is  essential  that  we  act  to  contain  the 
inflation  and  preserve  the  value  of  our 
currency. 

The  Congress  will  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  act  on  all  of  the  appropriation 
bUIs  and  legislation  that  wUl  affect  1970 
expenditures  before  the  new  year  starts 
this  July  1.  The  lateness  of  appropria- 
tion and  legislative  action  this  year  has 
been  occasioned  not  only  by  the  factors 
which  have  occurred  in  recent  years,  but 
also  by  the  fact  that  the  Congress  had 
to  await  President  Nixon's  budget  rec- 
ommendations and  they  were  not  forth- 
coming until  April  15. 

Although  the  Senate  has  not  yet  com- 
pleted action  on  a  single  1970  appropri- 
ation bill,  it  is  important  for  the 
economic  health  of  the  Nation  that  we 
provide  a  guideline  that  will  influence  us 
in  the  actions  that  we  take  on  the  indi- 
vidual Bins  as  they  come  before  us.  It 
may  be  3  or  4  more  months  before  the 
bills  are  enacted.  We  must  malce  our 
wishes  known  now  so  that  whatever  ac- 
tions are  required  can  be  taken  in  time 
to  restrain  1970  expenditures  gradually 
with  a  minimum  of  dislocation  and  harm 
to  important  Federal  programs  and  Fed- 
eral services. 

Title  IV  of  the  present  bill,  in  both  the 
House  version  and  that  reported  by  the 
committee,  faces  up  to  this  responsibil- 
ity. The  committee  version  is  more  defi- 
nite, more  specific,  and  I  believe  more 
desirable  than  the  provision  approved  by 
the   House,    for   the   following    reasons: 

First.  Under  the  committee  version, 
the  Congress  and  the  administration 
win  know  more  precisely  where  they 
stand  and  actions  can  be  taken  accord- 
ingly; under  the  House  bill,  the  action 
or  inaction  by  the  Congress  will  influence 
the  ceiling  limit,  and  there  is  no  way  of 
knowing  for  quite  a  number  of  months 
exactly  what  the  impact  will  be  on  those 
programs  over  which  we  exercise  annual 
control. 

Second.  The  committee  faces  the  real- 
ities forced  upon  us  by  legislation  and 
events  which  have  already  taken  place. 
For  example,  it  makes  no  attempt  to 
restrict  expenditures  for  unpredictable 
increases  or  decreases  in  interest  on  the 
public  debt:  in  veterans'  pension  and 
compensation:  in  social  security  bene- 
fits; in  other  retirement  benefits,  such 
as  civil  service,  railroad  retirement,  and 
foreign  service  retirement.  Further,  it 
will  similarly  not  force  restrictive  action, 
the  consequences  we  cannot  foretell  in 
cases  of  other  public  services,  because 
of  the  contingencies  of  the  heating  up  of 
the  military  situation  in  Southeast  Asia. 
These  exceptions  provided  in  section 
401 'a)  (1)  and  (2)  are  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  Executive  in  the  coming  year 
and  many  of  them  are  beyond  the  CQn- 
trol  of  the  Congress.  The  House  bill 
would  have  made  it  mandatory  that  the 
Congress  act  now  or  the  President  act 
later  to  find  savings  on  the  contingency 
that  these  programs  and  costs  would 
exceed  the  revised  budget  estimate — 
which  in  any  case  can  be  no  more  than 
a  guess  for  such  volatile  programs  as 


farm  price  supports,  medicaid,  public  as- 
sistance grants,  and  others. 

Third.  The  committee  bill  removes 
any  question  that  the  President  has  the 
authority  to  take  the  actions  required 
to  bring  expenditures  within  the  limits 
it  provides.  At  the  same  time,  it  makes 
clear  that  the  President  need  not  take 
any  action  if  the  Congress  itself  suc- 
ceeds, in  Its  individual  appropriation  ac- 
tions, in  reducing  expenditures  to  the 
limits  provided.  The  House  bill,  on  the 
other  hand,  falls  on  both  these  counts. 

Finally,  the  Senate  bill  is  an  Ironclad 
guarantee  of  a  reduction  of  at  least  $1.9 
billion  in  spending  for  those  programs 
subject  to  control  by  the  Congress  and 
the  President  this  year,  whereas  the  ef- 
fect of  the  House  bill  is  unknown  and 
uncertain. 

The  spending  limitation  is  similar  in 
many  respects  to  that  included  last  year 
as  section  202  of  the  Revenue  and  Ex- 
penditure Control  Act  of  1968.  ITie  main 
difference,  aside  from  the  specific  figures 
involved,  has  to  do  with  more  complete 
certainty  as  to  the  programs  that  would 
be  affected  by  the  limitation.  Under  last 
years  provision,  changes  from  the  origi- 
nally estimated  expenditures  were  sug- 
gested to  revise  the  limitation  only  for 
Southeast  Asia  support.  Interest  on  the 
debt,  veterans'  benefits  and  services,  so- 
cial security  trust  funds,  public  assistance 
grants  only  up  to  $560  million  over  the 
original  budget  estimate,  and  price  sup- 
port operations  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  only  up  to  $907  million  over 
the  original  budget  estimate.  In  addition 
to  these  items,  the  committee  bill  would 
also  allow  the  limitation  to  be  revised — 
up  or  down — by  changes  in  other  pro- 
grams which  are  similarly  uncontrollable 
in  the  year  ahead.  For  example,  civil 
service  retirement,  railroad  retirement, 
delivery  of  mail,  subsidies  under  existing 
contracts  for  maritime  wages,  payments 
under  low- rent  housing  contracts,  and 
similar  programs. 

The  committee  provision  also  bases  the 
calciilation  of  these  uncontrollable 
changes  on  a  firmer  foundation  than  last 
year's  bill  by  using  the  difference  between 
the  1970  expenditures  and  the  actual  1969 
outlays  for  the  relatively  uncontrollable 
programs.  The  1969  figure  will  be  known 
in  a  few  weeks  and  provides  a  sound 
benchmark  with  no  degree  of  uncer- 
tainty ;  last  year's  law.  on  the  other  hand, 
put  the  changes  in  terms  of  the  difference 
between  one  guess  and  another  guess — 
namely,  the  original  budget  estimate  for 
a  band  of  volatile  programs  which  have 
to  be  reestimated  and  revised  periodically 
throughout  the  year. 

Briefly,  the  House  bill,  if  aU  the  ad- 
ministration's estimates  turn  out  to  be 
correct,  does  not  guarantee  any  reduction 
in  the  budget  recommended  by  President 
Nixon.  It  provides  no  firm  guidance  to  the 
Congress  in  its  actions  on  the  budget  re- 
quests. The  committee  bill,  on  the  other 
hand,  makes  abundantly  clear  the  fact 
that  we  must  aim  for  lower  spending,  and 
it  guarantees  a  reduction  in  those  pro- 
grams over  which  we  and  the  adminis- 
tration can  exercise  control  under  exist- 
ing law. 

The  committee  bill,  in  addition,  pro- 
vides a  firm  base  on  which  the  admin- 


istration can  make  plans  as  to  how  It 
would  take  the  actions  required  to  reduce 
spending  with  minimum  harm  to  public 
services,  and  it  can  make  those  plans 
now.  If  congressional  action  makes  ad- 
ministrative action  unnecessary,  those 
plazu  could  be  laid  aside.  The  House 
biU,  however,  leaves  the  President  with 
an  imlcnown  quantity.  It  makes  sound 
administration  with  minimtun  harm  to 
public  services  extremely  difficult  of  at- 
tainment. The  President's  [Kxsltlon  is 
almost  untenable.  He  cannot  act  affirm- 
atively and  positively  until  he  knows  the 
impact  of  final  action  on  all  his  budget 
requests — which  result  will  not  be  com- 
pleted until  the  year  is  perhaps  almost 
half  gone. 

With  the  large  growth  in  various  guar- 
anteed Government  benefits  and  services 
in  the  post-World  War  II  era,  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  the  Federal  budget  has 
remained  beyond  annual  congressional — 
or  Executive — control  through  the  ap- 
propriation process. 

For  example,  I  think  it  might  be  of 
interest  to  note  in  this  regard,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  total  appropriations  re- 
quests for  fiscal  year  1970  amount  to  circa 
$210  billion,  whereas  the  amount  over 
which  Congress  can  exercise  control  is 
only  about  $143  billion. 

During  this  post  World  War  II  period, 
no  administration,  Republican  or  Demo- 
cratic, has  been  able  to  estimate  the  fiow 
of  these  uncontrollable  payments  with 
accuracy.  This  history  indicates  the  mag- 
nitude and  the  burden  of  the  Job  the 
President  would  have  if  the  House  bill 
were  enacted.  The  committee  bill  re- 
moves the  greatest  part  of  this  uncer- 
tainty. 

These  important  distinctions,  I  believe, 
make  the  superiority  of  the  Senate  posi- 
tion beyond  question. 

I  might  add  that,  based  on  current 
estimates,  the  Federal  outlays  in  the  cur- 
rent year  are  expected  to  amoimt  to 
$185.6  billion,  which  is  $6.7  bUllon  more 
than  in  1968. 

The  1970  estimate  of  $191  billion— the 
$187.9  bUUon  mentioned  in  title  IV  plus 
the  $3.1  billion  change  in  uncontrollable 
costs — is  $5.4  billion  greater  than  the 
current  1969  estimate.  This  is  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  growth  of  the  budget  that  we 
are  planning,  but  some  growth  to  meet 
our  real  obligations,  as  previously  men- 
tioned must  be  allowed.  It  is  essential  to 
the  continued  health  of  the  economy  and 
the  commitments  we  have  made  to  our 
aged  and  veterans,  our  educational  and 
health  institutions. 

The  final  section  of  the  bill,  title  V, 
contains  language  inserted  by  the  com- 
mittee repealing  section  201  of  the  Reve- 
nue and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of 
1968 — Public  Law  90-364.  In  essence, 
this  section  had  provided  that  only  three 
out  of  four  vacancies  in  the  executive 
branch  may  be  filled,  until  the  June  30, 
1966,  level  of  employment  had  been 
reached  for  the  entire  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Purther,  the  provision  required 
that  Federal  employment  be  maintained 
at  that  June  1966  level. 

Subsequently,  the  Congress  exempted 
certain  agencies  and  programs  from  the 
application  of  this  section. 

Testimony   before  the  committee  cm 
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the  present  bill  convlnoed  the  committee 
that  the  provision,  which  was  designed 
to  promote  economy  and  efficiency  in 
Government,  has  had  a  reverse  effect — 
it  is  extravagant  in  its  impact  and  too 
rigid  for  the  effective  utilization  of  man- 
power. 

In  the  case  of  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
minisrtration,  employee  overtime  has  had 
to  be  substituted  for  regular  time  in  or- 
der to  meet  the  Increasing  workloads. 
The  statement  was  made  that  it  has  cost 
roughly  $6  million  more  in  fiscal  year 
1969  to  process  the  work  done  on  over- 
time than  if  that  work  had  been  per- 
formed on  a  regular-time  basis.  Addi- 
tionally, some  important  purchases  have 
had  to  be  postponed  and  certain  activi- 
ties deferred  to  meet  the  stringencies 
Imposed  by  the  employee  limitation. 

The  experience  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment has  been  similar.  Testimony  in 
the  hearings  indicated  that  the  Bweau 
of  Cust<Hxis,  because  of  insufficient  man- 
power, has  been  unable  to  examine  all 
mailed  packages,  which  has  resulted  in 
an  estimated  loss  of  between  $30  to  $40 
million  in  revenue.  The  Internal  Revenue 
Services  reports  that  there  has  been  an 
estimated  revenue  loss  in  fiscal  year  1969 
of  $500  million  and  the  loss  might  be  as 
high  as  $1  billion  if  the  restrictions  are 
not  lifted  for  fiscal  year  1970. 

Other  examples  of  the  xmdesirable,  and 
unanticipated,  effects  of  these  personnel 
restrictions  are  cited  in  the  committee 
hearings,  copies  of  which  are  available  to 
you. 

Of  significant  interest  is  the  fact  that 
the  House  of  Representatives,  on  May  27, 
passed  two  appropriation  blUs  for  fiscal 
year  1970 — the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Departments  of  Treasury, 
Post  Office,  and  Executive  Office  appro- 
priation bills — which  contained  similar 
provisions,  removing  the  agencies 
covered  in  these  bills,  for  fiscal  year  1970 
only,  from  the  personnel  limitations  im- 
posed by  section  201.  These  bills  are  now 
receiving  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
subcommittees  having  Jurisdiction. 

It  is  the  committee's  opinion  that  the 
application  of  section  201  of  Public  Law 
90-364  has  resulted  in  the  ineffective  de- 
ployment of  personnel,  inefficient  use  of 
overtime,  the  interruption  or  curtailment 
of  essential  services,  and  costly  losses  in 
revenue  expected  in  several  areas  of  the 
Government's  operations  during  the  fis- 
cal year. 

Therefore,  the  committee  recommends 
that  section  201  be  repealed  outright,  and 
permanently,  rather  than  on  a  depart- 
mental or  yearly  basis,  and  has  thus  in- 
serted language  in  the  accompanying  bill 
to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  this  concludes  my  pres- 
entation on  this  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill.  I  shsdl  be  happy  to  try  to 
respond  to  any  questions  Senators  may 
have.  I  do  not  claim  to  have  all  the  an- 
swers, but  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Mttndt)  ,  who  is  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  subcommittee, 
will  be  available  to  assist  in  answering 
questions.  Other  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee will  also  be  available. 

Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.    Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Will  the 


Senator  withhold  that  request  for  a 
moment? 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Cer- 
tainly. 

Mr.  B"yRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on 
Aivropriations  for  the  exemplary  sup- 
port they  have  rendered  to  me  and  for 
the  extremely  fine  cooperation  that  they 
have  accorded  me  in  the  consideration  of 
the  pending  bill. 

They  have  been  available  at  all  times. 
We  have  met  on  Sunday  afternoons.  We 
have  met  on  Saturdays.  We  have  met  in 
the  evenings,  and  we  have  met  in  the 
mornings.  They  have  been  available  at 
any  time  that  would  suit  my  conveni- 
ence. I  am  very  grateful  to  them.  And 
particularly  am  I  very  grateful  to  the 
chief  clerk,  Mr.  Tom  Scott. 

Without  the  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence, the  assistance  and  advice  and 
counsel  given  to  me  by  the  staff,  I  would 
have  found  the  job  impossible  of  per- 
formance. I  express  my  gratitude  to 
them. 

I  also  thank  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt),  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  subc(»nmlttee,  for 
the  support  he  has  given  throughout  the 
hearings  and  throughout  the  markup  of 
the  bUl. 

I  also  express  appreciation  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young), 


the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  full 
committee  and  to  the  other  minority  and 
majority  monbers  of  the  subcommittee 
and  the  full  committee  for  the  help  they 
have  rendered  in  bringing  the  bill  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  shall  now  be  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  frran  Delaware,  but  first  I  ask 
the  Senator  if  he  would  be  willing  for 
me  to  put  in  a  quorum  call  so  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  may  come  to 
the  Chamber. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Surely. 

Mr.  B'yRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  pages 
3  through  7  of  the  committee  report, 
which  is  a  summary  tabulation  giving  a 
comparison  between  the  budget  esti- 
mates, House  allowances,  and  the  Senate 
committee  recommendations  for  all  types 
of  authority  contained  in  this  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  NEW  BUDGET  (OBLIGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY  ESTIMATES  AND  AMOUNTS  RECOMMENDED 
-  IN  THE  BILL-SUMMARY 


Ch*pter 
No.       Department  or  activity 


Budget  estimate 


Recommended 
in  House  bill 


Amount 

recommended 

by  Senate 


Increase  (+)  or  decrease  (-), 
Senate  bill  compared  with— 


committee    Budget  estimate 


House  bill 


TITLE  I 

Military  operations  in  '^ 

Southeast  Asia : 
New  budget  (obli- 

gational) authority....  $1,496,900,000   »1, 234, 000, 000    Jl, 272, 000, 000    -$224,900,000     +$38,000,000 
By  transfer .■......■ ..-.■         (8.910.000)      (+8.910,000)      (-1-8. 910.000) 

TITLE  II  ' 

I    Agriculture: 

New  budget  (obli-                                                        t  .  .  „^  „^ 

gational)  authority. . .  13.118.000  9.118,0W  13.118.000 +4.000.000 

II    Defense: 

'*gatS)M!)  authority.---       249,682,000        226,050,000        227.950,000       -21,732,000        +1.950,000 
By  transfer ..■■■..  —  -         (9,377,000)     (+9,377,000)      (+9,377,000) 

III  District  of  Columbia: 

Federal  funds:  New 

a^^lfori^f.'*'*"''.''^.         29,736,000  10,365,000  29,10i:000  -635,000       +18,736,000 

District  of  Columbia 
funds:  ,      -, 

'^\*tk)"nXu°th'o''rity       (44,607,000)       (25,353,000)       (44,089.000)         (-518.000)    (+I8t736.'<l00) 

IV  Foreign  operations: 

'**g"tk)"n1S)Vu'thority..--       162,853,000  2,700,000         160,000,000         -2,853,'000      +157.300,000 

By  transfer (38:000)  (35,000)         (2.735.000)      (+2,697.000)      (+2.700.000) 

V    Independent  offices — Hou$-  ^ 

ing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment: 
New  budget  (obliga- 
tional)  authority:  .     . 

1968 7,168,000  7,168,000  7,168,000 a^kiiijjr 

1969 494.502,000         306,062,000         488,116,000         -6,386,000     +182,054,009 

Total 501,670,000         313,230,000        495,284,000         -6,386,000     +182,054,000 

New  annual  contract 

aea^"fnlimititions...      (104,500,000)       (82,500,000)      (102,500,000)     (-2,000,000)    (+20,000,000) 
Release  of  Public  Law                                                                       .    „ 
90-364  reserves (15,248.000)       (15,248.000)       (15.248,000) 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  NEW  BUDGET  (OBUGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY  ESTIMATES  AND  AMOUNTS  RECOMMENDED 

IN  THE  BtU-SUMMARY— ConUniMd 


Chiptor 
No.       Otpartintnt  or  (ctivity 


Budfot  attimato 


ntconnondod 
in  Heno  bHI 


Amotint 
racommondod 
by  Sonata 


Incraaso  (+)  or  docrease  (-), 
Sonata  bill  compared  with— 


committoo    Budfot  estimata 


Houso  bill 


RECAPITULATION— CoDtiiNiotf 

Grand  toUl,  tittas  i.  II.  Ill, 

and  V: 
Incraatod  poy  eoata  (in- 
cludod  alMwo)— Cont 
Increasos  in  limita- 
tions and  trani- 
tara  Irom  trust 
funds  tor  por- 
sonal  torvicas 
pursuant  to  SOC 
502  of  bill 


(J63O.000) 


($630,000) 


($630,000). 


TottI (1,790.323.796)  (1,486,511.854)  (1,686,065,956)  (-104,257.840)  (+199.554,102) 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
Senator  yields  the  floor,  as  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  this  subcommittee, 
I  should  like  to  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  for 
the  workmanlike  job  he  has  done  on  this 
supplemental  bill.  It  is  a  large  bill,  and 
it  continued  to  grow  larger  as  time 
elapsed,  primarily  because  new  items 
came  in  as  a  consequence  of  the  ap- 
plicable date  of  new  legislation.  Con- 
sequently, there  is  a  reason  why  it  is 
substantially  larger  than  the  House  pro- 
posal. A  number  of  items,  as  the  Senator 
has  set  forth,  were  brought  into  the  pic- 
ture and  were  heard  for  the  first  time  on 
the  Senate  side,  because  the  time  situa- 
tion was  such  that  they  were  not  appli- 
cable or  pertinent  at  the  time  the  House 
hearings  were  held. 

I  know  of  no  supplemental  piece  of 
legislation  of  this  kind,  in  appropriations, 
which  has  had  the  painstaking,  careful 
analysis  that  this  one  has  received  from 
the  committee.  We  were  able  to  effectuate 
a  few  economies — not  as  many  as  I  would 
have  liked,  and  not  as  many,  I  am  sure, 
as  the  chairman  would  have  liked — but 
I  think  we  have  placed  before  the  Senate 
a  measure  which  deserves  to  be  sup- 
ported by  our  colleagues  and  taken  to 
the  conference  to  work  out  the  adjudi- 
cations between  the  two  bodies. 

I  would  especially  recommend  against 
efforts  to  increase  these  appropriations, 
because  of  the  tight-money  situation  in 
the  country  and  because,  wherever  the 
committee  deemed  possible,  we  did  make 
reductions. 

In  one  or  two  instances,  we  did  not 
vote  items  which  were  Included  in  the 
House  proposal,  because  the  evidence 
was  not  presented  to  the  Senate  com- 
mittee. In  those  areas,  we  anticipate 
going  to  conference  with  the  House  con- 
ferees with  open  minds;  and  because 
they  have  heard  testimony  in  some  in- 
stances which  we  did  not  hear,  we  will 
expect  to  meet  with  them  and  work  out 
some  compromise  formula,  if  in  fact  we 
do  not  accede  entirely  to  the  House 
action. 

We  have  arranged  to  clarify  one  or 
two  items  of  this  measure  which  will 
be  handled  by  amendments  during  the 
course  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill, 
but  I  can  recommend  it  to  Senators  as 


a  determination  which  has  been  care- 
fully arrived  at,  and  has  been  arrived 
at  by  a  group  of  Senators  resolved  to  do 
what  we  could  to  protect  the  economy  of 
the  country. 

I  again  congratulate  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subconunittee,  who  op- 
erates in  that  capacity  now  for  the  first 
time  and  who  indicates  clearly  that  he  is 
going  to  be  a  very  successful  and  useful 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  handling 
supplemental  and  deficiency  appropria- 
tions. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  for  his  very 
generous  remarks. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  committee  amendments 
be  agreed  to  en  bloc  and  that  the  bill  as 
thus  amended  be  regarded  as  original 
text  for  the  purpose  of  amendment,  pro- 
vided that  no  point  of  order  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  have  been  waived  by  reason 
thereof. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  hope  that  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  will  withhold  that  request  tem- 
porarily. There  are  some  questions  I  wish 
to  ask.  Before  we  agree  on  the  request 
perhaps  we  can  get  some  answers  to 
those  questions. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Very  weU. 
Mr.  President.  I  withhold  my  request. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  wish  to 
ask  the  Senator  some  questions  first  in 
connection  with  title  IV  of  the  bill,  re- 
lating to  expenditure  controls.  I  wish  to 
get  a  clear  imderstandlng  of  what  is 
being  proposed  here. 

Under  section  401  it  states  that  ex- 
penditures and  net  lending — budget  out- 
lays— of  the  Federal  Government  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1970,  shall 
not  exceed  $187.9  billion. 

On  the  surface  that  would  look  like  a 
$5  billion  reduction  in  what  the  House 
agreed  upon.  I  wish  to  ask  several  ques- 
tions about  some  of  the  provisos  involved. 
The  section  continues: 
Provided,  That  such  amount  shall  be  in- 
creased or  decreased  by  the  aggregate  amount 
by  which  the  sum  of  expenditures  and  net 
lending  In  said  fiscal  year  are  greater  than  or 
lesser  than  the  sum  of  expenditures  and  net 
lending  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969.  for— 

(1)  items  designated  "Open-ended  pro- 
grams and  fixed  costs"  In  the  table  appear- 
ing on  page  18  of  the  budget  of  the  United 
States  for  the  fiscal  year  1970  (House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  91-15.  part  I,  Ninety-first 
Congress). 


Turning  to  page  16  of  the  budget,  under 
"Open-ended  programs  and  fixed  costs," 
the  first  item  we  find  is  social  security, 
medi(»re.  and  other  social  insurance 
trust  funds.  The  budget  estimate  in  1969 
is  $39.6  billion  for  these  items,  accord- 
ing to  page  16.  The  projected  budget  for 
1970  is  $42.4  billion,  or  an  increase  of 
$2.9  billion. 

Let  us  take  that  one  example.  We  will 
assume  for  the  moment  these  items  are 
Correct.  Under  those  circumstances  does 
it  mean  that  the  $187.9  billion  ceiling 
would  be  increased  by  the  $2.9  billion? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  If  I  un- 
derstand the  Senator's  question,  the 
answer  would  be  "yes."  assuming  the  ex- 
penditure figures  stated. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
my  understanding.  That  one  item  would 
increase  the  amount  of  $187.9  billion  by 
$2.9  billion. 

My  next  question  deals  with  the  next 
item  and  relates  to  the  interest  on  the 
national  debt.  In  1969  that  figure  is  pro- 
jected to  $15.2  billion,  while  the  1970 
projection  is  $16  billion.  Again  assuming 
those  are  the  projected  rates,  that  would 
be  an  increase  of  $800  million;  and  as  I 
understand,  under  this  committee  for- 
mula that  would  automatically  increase 
the  expenditure  ceiling  again  by  another 
$800  million.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  While 
we  are  on  that  point,  assume  ^or  the 
moment  that  the  interest  on  the  national 
debt  were  increased  by  another  $500  mil- 
lion— and  it  looks  very  likely  that  as  a 
result  of  the  spiraling  interest  rates  it 
will  be — beyond  what  had  been  estimated 
in  the  1970  budget;  and  assuming  there 
were  this  extra  $500  million,  would  that 
be  added  to  the  original  figure  also  and 
automatically  increase  the  ceiling  by  an- 
other $500  million? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Is  the 
answer  "yes"  on  that  item? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Continu- 
ing further,  on  page  16  we  have  the  item 
of  civilian  and  military  pay  increase. 
There  was  no  allocation  for  this  item  in 
1969,  but  they  estimate  a  cost  of  $2.8  bil- 
lion for  1970.  As  I  understand  the  situa- 
tion, imder  this  committee  formula  that 
would  add  another  $2.8  billion  to  the  ceil- 
ing. Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  No,  be- 
cause the  figure  of  $2.8  billion  for  this 
item  has  already  been  included  in  the 
uncontrollable  category. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  West  Virgimajwill  find 
the  answer  is  "yes."  Vr 

An  application  is  pending  itefore  the 
committees  for  a  further  salary  increase 
for  postal  employees  and  certain  other 
employees,  which  I  have  seen  estimated 
at  various  figures.  However,  the  nearest 
extra  cost  figure  I  have  seen  agreed  upon 
was  around  $500  million  or  $600  million 
if  that  increase  were  to  go  through.  If 
that  amount  or  any  other  amoimt  as  a 
result  of  legislation  increasing  salaries 
were  added,  would  that  automatically  add 
to  the  ceiling  to  the  extent  it  was  agreed 
upon? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Salary  in- 
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creases  are  uncontrollable  and  any  in- 
creases over  the  estimate  would  be  added. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  an- 
swer is  "yes"? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  next 
Item  on  page  16  is  "Veterans'  pensions, 
compensation,  and  Insurance."  Under 
the  1969  estimate  the  estimated  cost  fig- 
ure is  $5.6  billion;  under  the  1970  esti- 
mate the  estimate  is  $5.9  billion,  or  an 
increase  of  $200  million  when  the  figures 
are  rounded  out.  That  would  bring  about 
another  increase  in  the  committee's 
ceiling  of  $200  million.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  It  would 
be  an  Increase  in  the  unoontrollables. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  And  the 
ceiling  would  be  automatically  increased 
by  that  much? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes.  The 
ceiling  would  be  increased  by  any  in- 
crease in  uncontrollable  items  over  the 
estimate. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  "Public 
assistance  grants,  Including  medicaid" 
shows  &n  estimate  for  1969  of  $6.3  bil- 
lion, an  estimate  for  1970  of  $7.4  billion, 
or  an  increase  of  $1.1  billion.  As  I  under- 
stand the  formula,  the  $187.9  billion  cell- 
ing would  again  be  increased  automati- 
cally by  that  amount. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  an- 
swer to  this  and  the  other  questions  is 
this:  Any  increase  in  uncontrollables  is 
going  to  automatically  raise  the  $187.9 
billion  ceiling. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes,  that 
Is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Just  as 
increases  in  imcontrollables  would  raise 
the  $192.9  billion  estimate  submitted  by 
the  President. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  The  point  I  make  is,  as- 
suming there  are  no  other  increases  be- 
yond those  referred  to  in  the  estimates, 
these  figiires  I  have  just  stated  are  al- 
ready In  the  budget,  and  even  if  budget 
expenditures  are  held  the  same  as  in  the 
1970  budget  these  increases  I  am  refer- 
ring to  and  have  referred  to  in  previous 
questions  would  automatically  raise  the 
ceiling,  or  if  perchance  the  requests  are 
below  those  amounts,  they  would  reduce 
the  figures. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  If  the  in- 
creases in  the  uncontrollables  in  fiscal 
year  1970  over  these  in  fiscal  year  1969,  a 
portion  of  the  list  of  which  the  Senator 
read  into  the  Record,  turn  out  to  be  as 
estimated,  they  will  amount  to  $3.1 
blUlon. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  We  will 
tabulate  them  in  just  a  moment;  how- 
ever, those  additions  just  referred  to  thus 
far  raise  the  ceiling  of  the  committee 
bill  by  around  $7.5  bUlion,  but  this  will 
be  reduced  by  the  proposed  reduction  of 
$3.4  billion  in  the  cost  of  the  confiict  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

The  point  I  make  Is  that  the  committee 
amendment  is  not  an  effective  ceiling 
on  expenditures  at  all.  It  is  only  a  pious 
hope. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  That  be- 
ing the  case,  $3.1  billion  will  be  added 
to  the  $187.9  billion,  and  this  would 
create  a  ceiling  total  of  $191  bUllon  from 
which  to  work. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  shall 
get  to  the  exact  total  in  just  a  minute. 


Now  let  us  examine  what  the  commit- 
tee did  on  farm  price  supports.  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation — that  item  In- 
cludes soil  bank  payments.  Is  that  cor- 

FGCt? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  All  ex- 
penditures which  may  be  made  imder 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
which  includes  food-fdr-peace  programs, 
school  lunch  programs,  and  so  forth — 
all  of  the  expenditures  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporations,  as  I  understand  it, 
are  exempted  from  control  under  the 
committee  amendment.  The  1969  esti- 
mate is  a  $3.6  billion  cost  for  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  and  in  the 
budget,  page  16,  to  which  the  bill  refers, 
the  1970  estimate  is  $3.1  billion,  or  a  re- 
duction of  $500  million.  If  that  were 
true  that  would  mean  a  reduction  of 
$500  million  in  the  overall  ceiling.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  reading  from  a  budget  printed 
in  January. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
reading  from  the  same  budget  to  which 
the  committee  bill  referred. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  have  the 
latest  figures  submitted  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  on  May  20. 

Mr.jWILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  bill 
does  not  refer  to  figxires  of  May  20  but 
specifically  refers  to  the  budget,  page  16. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  My  fig- 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
what  is  confusing.  These  estimates  of 
the  committee  bill  are  merely  a  guess, 
not  a  mandatory  ceiling  on  expenditures. 
I  shall  not  say  the  committee  amend- 
ment is  a  farce,  but  from  an  effective 
standpoint,  it  has  no  value. 

The  Senator,  in  his  remarks,  keeps  re- 
ferring to  some  figures  furnished  to  him 
at  a  subsequent  date,  but  I  am  reading 
from  the  bUl  that  I  have  before  me.  The 
bill  refers  to  the  "open-end  program  and 
fixed  costs"  In  the  table  on  page  16  of 
the  Budget  of  the  United  States.  It  does 
not  refer  to  any  other  figures.  This  is 
legislation  we  are  acting  upon — items 
which  include  social  security;  medicare 
and  other  social  insurance,  trust  funds; 
interest  on  the  national  debt;  civilian 
military  pay  increases,  past,  present,  and 
future;  veterans'  pensions,  compensa- 
tion, and  Insurance;  public  assistance 
grants,  including  medicaid;  farm  price 
supports,  which  Includes  every  type  of 
operation  under  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation:  postal  operation,  direct^ 
related  to  mall  volume  which  means 
pretty  much  all  of  the  postal  deficit, 
whatever  it  may  be;  legislative  and  Ju- 
diciary expenditures;  and  then,  just  In 
the  event  some  have  been  missed,  we 
find  the  word  "other"  included. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Which 
amounts  to  $2.1  billion. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Appar- 
ently it  has  gained  $500  million  since 
the  budget  was  printed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  am  giv- 
ing the  Senator  the  latest  figiu-es. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Then  it 
has  gained  $500  million  in  the  post  3 
months.  But  the  point  is,  those  are  all 
exempted  under  this  program.  I  am  just 
wondering  whether  we  really  have  a 
ceiling  because,  as  I  tabulate  it,  the  items 


on  page  16  of  the  budget  add  back  $7.3 
billion  to  the  $187.9  billion.  That  raises 
it  to  $195  billion  as  the  ceiling.  However, 
In  fairness,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
the  $195.2  biUion  ceiling  at  that  point, 
In  paragraph  1,  will  be  reduced  some  by 
paragraph  2  under  the  item  designated 
as  "Special  Southeast  Asia  Support."  In 
the  table  on  page  27  of  the  budget,  the 
estimate  is  $28.8  billion  in  1969,  but  1970 
is  projected  at  $25.4  billion,  which  Is  a 
reduction  of  $3.4  billion.  This  would  re- 
duce this  earlier  figure  by  $3.4  billion. 
I  am  wondering,  is  the  committee  not 
misleading  the  American  people  when  it 
talks  about  enacting  a  celling  of  $187.9 
billion  and  then  turns  around  and  has 
all  these  items  added.  The  committee 
may  not  be  doing  so  intentionally,  but 
it  is  giving  the  American  people  the 
wrong  Impression.  Then  there  are  other 
Increases  in  other  sections  dealing  with 
aid  to  schools  in  federally  Impacted 
areas  under  the  act  of  September  23  and 
30,  1950. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  get  that  esti- 
mate, but  I  understand  it  is  around  $200 
million.  I  am  wondering  whether  the 
committee  has  not  proposed  a  ceiling 
which  is  applicable  to  everjrthlng  except 
Goverrunent  expenditures. 

I  point  out  these  inconsistencies  only 
to  show  the  complete  fallacy  of  using  the 
committee  formiila.  It  is  not  a  realistic 
figure. 

I  want  to  ask  the  Senator  this  ques- 
tion: If,  In  the  course  of  the  appropria- 
tions this  year  or  in  the  legislative 
process  in  the  weeks  sihead.  Congress 
liberalizes  any  of  these  programs  be- 
yond, what  was  projected  in  the  1970 
budget  where  they  will  cost  $1  million  or 
$1  billion,  would  such  action  not  auto- 
matically increase  the  ceiling  by  that 
same  amount?  As  I  understand  it  Con- 
gress would  not  have  to  touch  the  ceiling 
but  merely  authorize  the  extra  $1  billion 
on  any  of  the  programs  and.  It  auto- 
matically raises  the  ceiling. 

If  that  is  not  true  would  the  Senator 
p>oint  out  what  prevents  it? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  No;  we  or 
the  President  would  have  to  make  an 
offsetting  cut  in  the  controllable  items 
for  any  appropriation  Increases  we  may 
make  in  controllable  items  elsewhere. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That 
sounds  lUce;  but  what  language  In  the 
committee  amendment  says  that,  be- 
cause I  cannot  find  it? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The 
language  In  the  bill,  which  specifically 
requires  a  reduction  of  $1.9  billion. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Well, 
now,  let  rae  read  it 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vh-glnia.  Let  me 
read  It  for  the  Senator 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  read 
from  the  bill: 

Such  reservationa  by  the  President  shall 
be  In  amounts  sufficient  to  Insure  reductions 
not  less  than  $1.9  billion — 

If  we  place  a  period  right  there,  that 
woiild  be  all  right,  but  It  continues — 
In  expenditures  and  net  lending,  the 
amounts  reoommended  In  the  April  review  of 
the  1970  budget,  for  programs  other  than 
those  designated  In  subparagraphs  (1)  (2). 
and  (3)  of  subsection  (a). 

I  repeat,  "other  than  those  designated 
in  subparagraphs  (1),  (2),  and  (3)." 
That  Is  the  loophole. 
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Thus,  what  appears  to  be  an  Ironclad 
ceiling,  has  left  the  bam  door  open.  If 
this  Interpretation  Is  wrong  I  think  that 
we  would  need  a  modification  of  lan- 
g\iage  stating  that  under  no  circum- 
stances could  It  go  beyond  that  celling 
of  $187.9  billion;  otherwise.  It  can  go  up 
to  $195  biflion  under  this  formula — It 
really  can  go  anywhere.  I  read  again  this 
exception : 

Such  reservations  by  the  President  shall  be 
In  amounts  sufficient  to  Insure  reductions 
of  not  less  than  91.9  billion  In  expenditures 
and  net  lending,  below  the  amounts  recom- 
mended In  the  AprU  review  of  the  1970 
budget,  for  programs  other  than  those  des- 
ignated In  subparagraphs  (1),  (2),  and  (3) 
of  subsection  (a). 

What  I  am  worried  and  concerned 
about  is  that  if  we  roll  back  certain  ex- 
penditures by  $1.9  billion  in  the  programs 
that  are  not  included  in  those  exemp- 
tions. Congress  could  increase  spending 
by  $10  billion  in  the  exempted  areas  and 
end  up  with  a  $200  billion  expenditure 
level.  Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Of  course. 
That  was  true  In  connection  with  the 
legislation  that  was  passed  last  year. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  was 
not  true. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Oh  yes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  beg  the 
Senator's  pardon.  Not  under  the  amend- 
ment I  sponsored  last  year. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Maybe  I 
misunderstand  the  Senator,  but  it  would 
have  the  effect  of  raising  the  overall 
celling. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  would, 
but  last  year  the  celling  could  be  raised 
only  by  afllrmative  action  of  Congress. 
We  had  several  efforts  made  on  the  floor 
to  make  exceptions  for  the  TVA  and 
various  other  agencies.  Including  the 
Post  OflBce  Department,  but  Congress  did 
that  afilnnatively.  It  was  not  automatic. 
I  realize  that  suiy  ceUing  we  agree  on 
today  can  be  changed  by  legislative  ac- 
tion of  Congress  tomorrow.  I  think  If  we 
are  going  to  have  a  ceiling  it  should  be 
a  solid  celling.  The  celling  as  It  passed 
the  Senate  last  year  did  not  cover  the 
trust  funds  payments  because  the  trust 
fund  payments  can  only  be  changed  by 
congressional  action  as  we  raise  or  lower 
the  payments  for  social  security  or  re- 
tirement. I  agree  on  that.  We  spelled  out 
that  the  veterans  benefits,  which  were 
mandatory  under  existing  law,  would  be 
exempted.  The  reason  we  did  that  was  to 
make  sure  that  veterans  and  those  on 
social  security  would  be  paid.  They  were 
not  affected  by  that  or  by  this  ceiling. 
The  only  other  exemption  made  In  the 
proposal  offered  by  the  former  Senator 
from  Florida,  Mr.  Smathers,  and  I  was 
the  interest  on  the  national  debt  as  far 
as  domestic  programs  were  concerned. 
The  cost  of  the  Vietnam  war  was  also 
exempted  since  this  is  an  uncontrollable 
item. 

Later  there  were  a  series  or  actions 
which  were  taken  by  Congress,  but  those 
later  exemptions  were  approved  over  the 
objections  of  some  of  us.  But,  neverthe- 
less, if  we  have  an  ironclad  ceiling  let  us 
have  one,  then  both  Congress  and  the 
country  as  a  whole  will  know  when  we 
violate  that  celling. 

What  bothers  me  in  the  committee 
proposal  Is  that  we  give  the  impression 
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that  we  are  cutting  the  budget  by  $5  bil- 
lion below  the  House  figure  when,  in 
reality,  we  are  doing  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  If  the 
Senator  will  just  aUow  me,  I  will  attempt 
to  clarify  the  matter  for  him. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
glad  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  We  do  not 
say  that  we  make  a  net  reduction  in  ex- 
penditures of  $5  billion.  We  merely  take 
the  President's  revised  estimate  of  $192.9 
billion  and  lower  that  ceiling  by  $5  bil- 
lion, to  the  figure  of  $187.9  billion.  Then 
we  say  that  that  amount  of  $187.9  billion 
shall  be  increased  or  decreased  by  the 
aggregate  amounts,  and  in  simple  lan- 
guage, this  means  the  aggregate  amounts 
of  increases  of  uncontrollables  in  fiscal 
year  1970  over  the  amount  for  uncontrol- 
lables in  fiscal  year  1969.  Based  on  the 
latest  estimate,  that  figure  is  $3.1  billion. 
So  we  are  sajring  that  we  are  lowering 
the  ceiling  to  $187.9  billion,  and  we  then 
increase  that  by  $3.1  billion,  which  is  the 
amount  by  which  the  uncontrollables  in 
fiscal  year  1970  are  estimated  to  exceed 
the  amount  spent  for  uncontrollables  in 
fiscal  year  1969. 

The  figure  would  then  be  191  billion, 
which  would  constitute  a  reduction  of 
$1.9  billion  from  the  President's  revised 
budget  request  of  $192  billion. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Perhaps 
I  do  not  see  it,  but  in  section  401,  where 
does  it  refer  to  the  budget  of  $192.9  bil- 
lion as  submitted  by  the  President?  As  I 
read  the  bill  all  it  refers  to  is  the  $195.3 
billion  submitted  by  President  Johnson. 
Maybe  it  is  in  here,  but  I  do  not  see  It. 
Where  is  it? 

Mr.  B"yRD  of  West  Virginia.  If  the 
Senator  will  allow  me  to  complete  my 
sentence 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  think 
the  language  which  is  confusing  the  Sen- 
ator is  that  which  is  on  page  71  of  the 
bill,  which  reads  as  follows : 

Items  designated  "Open  ended  programs 
and  fixed  costs"  In  the  table  appearing  on 
page  16  of  the  budget  of  the  United  States — 

That  language  Identifies  the  items.  It 
does  not  Identify  the  amounts.  I  think 
that  Is  what  Is  confusing  the  Senator. 

It  merely  identifies  the  unpredictable 
item  of  Southeast  Asia  operations  and 
the  imcontrollable,  fixed  cost,  or  open- 
ended  items  such  as  social  security,  vet- 
erans' pensions  and  compensation,  in- 
terest on  the  national  debt,  price  sup- 
port, and  so  forth. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Assum- 
ing for  the  moment  that  the  senator  Is 
correct.  It  still  does  not  identify  the 
amounts. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  No;  I  did 
not  say  that.  I  said  It  Identifies  the  Items, 
but  not  the  amounts. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  When 
does  it  identify  the  amounts? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator has  to  go  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  get  the  amount  by  which  fiscal 
1970  expenditures  for  uncontrollables  is 
estimated  to  exceed  the  expenditures  for 
uncontrollables  in  1969. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Oh,  I  see. 
This  is  subject  to  change  every  day. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  No,  not 
at  all.  We  take  the  $3.1  billion  figure. 


Mr.  wnxiAMS  of  Delaware.  What- 
ever the  Director  of  the  Budget  says  to- 
day. Tomorrow  may  be  different. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  No.  but 
I  got  the  figures 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Are  they 
not  subject  to  change  at  a  later  date? 
The  Senator  may  have  the  figures,  but 
we  are  actlivg  on  the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  If  the 
Senator  will  just  let  me  finish  my  sen- 
tence  

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Of  course. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Of  course, 
the  figures  for  fiscal  year  1969  cannot  be 
absolutely  definite  at  this  point,  because 
fiscal  year  1969  has  not  yet  run  its  course; 
but  the  very  best  up-to-date  estimates 
that  can  be  gotten  Indicate  that  the 
amount  by  which  the  imcontrollables 
will  exceed  In  1970  the  amount  spent  in 
fiscal  year  1969  is  $3.1  billion.  That, 
added  to  $187.9  bUUon,  comes  to  $191  bil- 
lion, which  is  $1.9  billion  under  the  $192.9 
billion  In  the  President's  revised  esti- 
mates. 

To  tie  that  figure  down  and  make  sure 
that  the  Congress  and /or  the  adminis- 
tration are  obligated  to  make  a  reduc- 
tion in  controllable  expenditures  In  1970 
by  4,hat  much  at  least,  we  put  the  lan- 
guage In  the  bin  to  the  effect  that  "Sijch 
reservations  by  the  President  shall  be  in 
amounts  suflScient  to  insure  reductions  of 
not  less  than  $1,900,000,000.^ 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware:  The  Sen- 
ator will  admit,  will  he  not,  that  under 
any  Interpretation  his  answer  is  confus- 
ing? First,  the  bill  refers  to  the  budget 
on  page  16,  then  the  Senator  refers  to 
the  budget  submitted  by  President  Nixon 
in  April,  now  we  are  told  it  is  the  budget 
figures  given  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  last  week.  What  will  it  l>e  to- 
morrow? The  fact  is  there  are  still  these 
exemptions  for  the  open-ended  programs 
\mder  which  it  is  possible  that,  no  matter 
what  Is  provided  In  the  bill,  the  expend- 
itures for  fiscal  1970  could  go  over  $200 
bilUon. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Of  course, 
we  do  not  foresee,  nor  can  we  foresee, 
what  the  expenditures  are  going  to  be  for 
the  imcontrollable  items,  but  we  do  say 
we  are  going  to  have  to  make  a  $1.9  bil- 
lion reduction  in  the  controllables. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  But  the 
point  I  am  making  is  this.  The  Senator  is 
talking  about  uncontrollable  items;  for 
example.  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
pasonents  and  farm  price  supports.  Why 
are  they  uncontrollable?  We  have  in 
committee  a  proposal,  which  I  strongly 
support  and  which  was  cleared  in  the 
House,  which  limited  agricultural  pay- 
ments to  $20,000.  Several  hundred  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  savings  are  Involved  In 
that  item.  Congress  can  control  this  pro- 
gram, so  that  is  a  controllable  item. 

Conceivably,  Congress  can  pass  laws 
liberalizing  support  payments,  but  it  is  a 
controllable  item.  Congress  can  con- 
trol it. 

I  will  grant  the  Senator  that  Interest 
on  the  national  debt  is  not  controllable 
in  the  Congress.  We  can  pass  all  the  debt 
ceilings  we  want  to,  but  we  have  to  pay 
the  going  price  on  the  marketplace.  To 
me.  Interest  charges  Is  an  uncontrollable 
Item. 

Social    security    payments    are    paid 
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under  a  trust  fund,  so  It  i«  an  Item  that 
can  be  controlled  by  ConKress.  I  regret 
that  we  are  trying  to  count  It  as  If  It 
were  normal  rerenue.  though,  for  the 
purpose  of  claiming  a  balanced  budget. 

Proceeding  further.  Congress  author- 
izes expenditures  for  the  legislative  and 
judicial  branches  of  the  Government. 
Certainly  they  are  all  controllable  Items, 
and  yet  they  are  listed  as  uncontrollable 
by  the  committee  bill. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  For  example,  an 
Increase  in  postage  rates  has  been  re- 
quested effective  July  1  which  would 
bring  In  $519  million  next  year.  I  have 
been  told  that  to  the  extent  that  Con- 
gress does  not  act.  that,  too,  will  increase 
by  1500  million  the  flgure  which  the 
committee  has  in  its  version  of  a  ceiling. 
That  ceiling  is  automatically  increased 
by  inaction  of  Congress  to  enact  the 
postage  increases  asked  for.  I  think  the 
Senator  will  agree  with  that. 

Mr,  BYSD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator has  m«Btloned  several  matters.  We 
may  be  dealing  In  semantics.  We  have 
used  the  word  "uncontrollable."  I  have 
used  the  word  "uncontrollable"  to  in- 
clude items  that  may  be  controllable  but 
are  unpredictable.  For  example,  ex- 
penditures for  Southeast  Asia  are  esti- 
mated to  be  $25.2  billion.  They  are  not 
exactly  uncontrollable,  but  they  are  im- 
predictable,  and  they  have  been  ex- 
empted as  uncontrollable  under  this  bill. 
We  may  b^  talking  about  open-ended 
items,  such  as  public  assistance  grants. 
We  may  be  talking  about  flxed  costs 
such  as  interest  on  the  national  debt. 
We  may  be  talking  about  impredlctable 
items  such  as  Southeast  Asia  expendi- 
tures. But  they  have  all  been  placed  in 
the  "exempt"  category. 

Mr.  WHiLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
price  support  programs  come  under  the 
exempt  provision,  and  they  can  be  con- 
trolled in  the  futiu-e  if  Congress  wants 
to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  They  are 
controllable  items.  Likewise,  expendi- 
tures for  the  legislative  branch  are  con- 
trollable. Why  are  they  exempted? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  It  is  true 
that  that  is  controllable  by  the  legislative 
branch,  but  the  Senator  does  not  con- 
tend, does  he,  that  if  the  President  were 
forced  to  make  a  reduction  of  $1.9  billion, 
or  any  portion  of  it,  he  would  attempt  to 
make  the  reduction  in  the  legislative 
branch? 

That  is  why  we  have  exempted  the 
legislative  item  here. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  might 
have  been  a  good  thing  if  he  had. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Well.  It 
might  or  might  not  have  been  a  good 
thing,  but  he  is  not  going  to,  and  the 
Senator  knows  that.  That  Is  why  we  have 
exempted  that  item. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Why  the 
judiciary? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  do  not 
think  the  President  would  want  to  cut 
the  judiciary.  Does  the  Senator  believe 
he  would? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Frankly, 
I  am  beginning  to  wonder  if  Congress  is 
going  to  cut  anything.  That  is  what  is 
bothering  me. 


I  am  one  who  feels  we  have  got  to  make 
these  reductions.  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  we  have  also  got  to  extend  the  sur- 
charge. But.  on  the  other  hand,  if  we 
are  going  to  extend  the  surcharge  only 
to  pour  an  additional  $8  to  $10  billion 
into  the  Treasury  with  no  control  over 
its  spending,  where  it  can  roll  right  on 
out  In  Increased  spending.  I  think  we 
have  not  only  not  accomplished  any- 
thing but  have  defeated  our  purpose. 
That  is  the  reason  why  I  want  a  bona 
fide,  realistic  control  over  spending  if  we 
are  going  to  enact  one.  Let  us  not  fool 
the  taxpayers  on  a  meaningless  state- 
ment. 

I  realize  that,  just  as  it  happened  last 
year,  no  matter  how  tight  we  may  make 
the  expenditure  controls.  Congress  can 
by  subsequent  action  release  those  con- 
trols. I  recognize  that,  and  perhaps  that 
is  what  would  be  done  again.  It  was  done 
in  several  instances  last  year,  as  the  Sen- 
ator knows. 

But  at  least  every  time  Congress  raised 
that  ceiling  last  year,  or  released  those 
controls  on  some  agency,  every  Member 
of  Congress  knew  about  it.  Our  constit- 
uents back  home  knew  about  it.  It  was 
all  open  and  aboveboard,  because  Con- 
gress had  to  take  affirmative  action  to 
raise  the  ceiling. 

As  I  understand  the  situation  here,  we 
can  go  back  home  and  bo&st  of  the  fact 
that  in  the  Senate  we  have  cut  expendi- 
tures by  $5  billion  more  than  the  House 
cut.  but  in  reality  it  is  not  a  reduction 
at  all. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  No.  By 
$1.9  billion. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Well, 
why  talk  of  $187.9  billion  behig  $5  bil- 
lion less  than  the  House  figure? 

We  caimot  even  be  assured  we  will 
have  cut  $1.9  billion  in  total  expendi- 
tures, because  the  bill  has  opened  up  so 
many  loopholes.  We  exempted  last  year 
the  interest  on  the  national  debt,  as 
Congress  cannot  control  it;  by  the  same 
token,  neither  the  President  nor  the 
Treasury  Department  could  increase  such 
expenditures  because  interest  on  money 
is  a  fixed  charge  in  the  money  market. 
It  is  much  different  from  taking  a  grant 
program  or  a  program  like  the  agricul- 
tural program.  These  can  be  controlled. 
I  think  we  have  entirely  too  many  ex- 
emptions here  if  we  want  to  have  real- 
istic control. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  would 
rather  fix  the  figure,  whatever  it  is,  be 
it  $190  billion  or  $187  bUllon.  I  certainly 
could  support  that  on  the  basis  that  if 
we  cannot  get  $187  billion  we  will  get 
$190  billion. 

But  whatever  figure  we  take,  let  us 
take  a  figure  in  good  faith,  with  an  iron- 
clad ceiling,  so  that  it  can  be  exceeded 
only  by  affirmative  action  and  rollcall 
votes  right  here  in  Congress. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Kentucky  has  been 
on  his  feet  for  quite  some  time.  I  yield 
to  him  first. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel  in  the  chair) .  The  junior  Senator 
from  Kentucky  is  recognized. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mi-.  President.  I  ask  the 
Senator,  as  to  incorporating  in  the  bill 
the  celling  of  $187.9  billion,  does  he  not 


think  it  is  rather  odd  to  first  put  on  a 
ceiling,  and  then,  on  pages  71  Bad  72, 
exempt  as  uncontrollable  $124.2  billion 
of  that  $187.9  billion? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  How  does 
the  Senator  arrive  at  his  figure  of  $124 
bUlion? 

Mr.  COOK.  The  committee  exempts 
everything  on  page  16  of  the  original 
bill,  whatever  that  would  be. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Exempts 
those  items,  but  not  the  amounts. 

Mr.  COOK.  If  we  exempt  those  Items 
as  being  uncontrollable  items,  and  those 
items  on  page  16  amount  to  $108.9  bil- 
lion? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator is  referring  to  a  budget  which  was 
printed  in  January. 

Mr.  COOK.  These  are  the  amounts 
the  bill  refers  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  No,  the 
items  are  referred  to,  by  way  of  identi- 
fication, but  not  the  amoimts. 

Mr.  COOK.  WeU,  then,  let  us  put  the 
amounts  back  to  what  they  were  in  fiscal 
1969.  $90.2  billion,  and,  in  the  case  of 
the  Southeast  Asia  situation,  $28.8  bil- 
lion; so,  in  that  case,  the  tmcontrollable 
total  would  be,  not  $124.2  billion,  but 
about  $115  blUlon. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  No;  If  the 
Senator  will  use  his  pencil,  I  will  give 
him  the  amounts. 

Mr.  COOK.  All  right.  But  what  in  fact 
we  are  saying,  by  writing  this  bill  and 
putting  in  a  limitation,  is  thit  we  can 
control  $63.7  bUlion  of  this  $187.9  billion, 
but  that  we  cannot  control  the  increase 
or  decrease  of  $124.2  billion,  or  what- 
ever flgure  the  Senator  wishes  to  sug- 
gest: is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  We  can- 
not control  them  unless  we  do  as  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  says.  Of  course, 
we  can  control  some  of  these  items,  but 
they  are  considered  unpredictable  or 
open-ended. 

Last  year  we  started  out  with  a  cer- 
tain number  of  exemptions,  which  were 
added  to  as  the  session  proceeded.  In 
this  insttmce,  we  are  starting  out  at  the 
beginning  with  exemptions,  and  we  are 
specifically  listing  them,  so  that  Con- 
gress and  the  President  will  both  know 
the  exEict  amount  by  which  the  control- 
lable items  are  to  be  reduced,  and  what 
items  can  be  so  reduced. 

Mr.  COOK.  But  did  the  Senator  not 
reply  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware  that 
if  the  flgure  In  the  imcontrollables  were 
to  go  up  as  much  as  5  percent,  we  would 
have  to  seek  a  reduction  in  controllables? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  No,  I  did 
not. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  thought  that  was  exactly 
what  the  Senator  said. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  COOK.  He  said  we  would  have  to 
reduce  the  controllables. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  said  if 
Congress  increased  the  controllables  in 
one  area,  it  would  have  to  make  offset- 
ting deductions  in  the  controllables  in 
another.  If  I  used  the  word  "uncontrolla- 
ble," I  did  not  intend  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  think 
the  question  I  asked  was,  would  it  not  be 
conceivable  for  Congress  to  reduce  the 
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so-called  controllable  items  by  the  $1.9 
billion  and  at  the  ssune  time  increase  the 
open-end  Items,  the  ones  r^erred  to  as 
uncontrollable,  by  $10.9  billion  if  he 
wanted  to,  and  have  an  additional  $9  bil- 
lion spending  overall? 

Mr.  COOK.  That  is  correct.  I  should 
also  like  to  know  from  the  Senator — ^I 
assiune  some  of  the  gentlemen  up  here  in 
the  Press  Gallery  will  be  writing  in  news- 
papers that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  shall  effect  reductions  of  not  less 
than  $1.9  billion,  and  there  may  be  peo- 
ple all  over  the  country  who  will  read 
that  he  has  got  to  effect  a  reduction  of 
$1.9  billion,  except  that  he  cannot  work 
in  the  category  that  constitutes,  in  the 
language  of  this  bill,  an  uncontrollable 
accoimt,  and  the  total  of  such  accoimts 
could  reach  as  much  as  $124.2  billion  out 
of  $187.9  billion.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Of  course. 
And  that  was  correct  last  year. 

Mr.  COOK.  And  that  the  only  reduc- 
tion he  could  make,  if  he  can  make  one, 
is  within  the  controllables,  and  if  the 
uncontrollables  get  out  o^  hand,  there 
would  be  no  reduction  at  all? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  able 
Senator  is  correct.  That  should  be  under- 
stood by  anyone  and  everyone. 

Mr.  COOK.  All  right. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield 
now  to  the  senior  Senator  fr(un  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  as  I  re- 
call, last  year  due  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Wn.LiA](s)  smd  the  former  Senator  from 
Florida.  Mr.  Smathzrs.  there  was  a 
limitation  of  $6  billion  fixed  by  Congress 
as  a  minimum  reduction  of  expenditures. 

I  think  what  happened  was  that  that 
$6  billion  reduction  in  expenditures  was 
maintained  in  the  controllable  expendi- 
tures, but  there  were  uncontrollable  ex- 
penditures which  increased  by  about  $3.8 
billion,  and  as  a  result,  we  had  a  net  de- 
crease of  about  $2  billion. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  No,  the 
Increase  of  $6.2  billion  In  uncontrollables 
just  about  washed  out  the  decrease  of 
$6.7  billion  in  the  controllables. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Well,  there  was  some 
surplus  claimed ;  as  I  recall,  about  $2  1 
billion. 

My  question  is  this:  As  I  have  listened 
to  the  discussion  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, and  my  colleague,  I  have  wondered, 
is  it  intended  that  there  be  an  ironclad 
reduction  in  expenditures  of  at  least  $1.9 
billion  below  the  amount  recommended 
to  Congress  in  the  views  of  President 
Nixon? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Let  me 
answer  the  Senator's  questimi  this  way: 
The  President's  revised  budget  estimates 
amount  to  $192.9  billion. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Of  which, 
$106.7  billion  is  in  the  uncontrollable 
category.  That  leaves  $86.2  billlbn  in  the 
controllable  category. 

We  are  simply  saying  here  that  the 
controllable  $86.2  billion  will  have  to  be 
cut  by  $1.9  billion,  bringing  the  controll- 
able flgure  to  $84.3  billion.  It  Is  that 
simple. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand. However,  as  far  as  the  controllable 


items,  the  Senator  Is  insisting  on  an  iron- 
clad cut  of  $1.9  billion. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  COOPER.  As  far  as  the  uncon- 
trollable items,  it  could  wii}e  that  out  by 
$2  biUion,  $5  bUllon,  or  $10  blUion. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  As  was 
the  cttse  in  the  fiscal  year  1969  situation. 
Mr.  COOPER.  There  is  no  provision  in 
the  bill  that  would  require  this  action. 
Assuming  that  the  noncontroUable  items 
were  increased  by  $5  billion  or  $10  bil- 
lion, there  is  no  provision  here  that 
would  require  the  President  or  Congress 
to  reduce  the  controllable  items  by  an 
amount  sufficient  to  match  the  increased 
expenditures  on  uncontrollable  items. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  whole  argument  basically  gets 
down  to  the  fact  that  last  year  the  bill 
passed  Congress  and  carried  an  exemp- 
tion only  as  to  interest  on  the  national 
debt,  which  was  really  a  fluctuating 
item. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  No. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Just  a 
moment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  All  right. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Then  it 
spelled  out  that  the  trust  fund  payments, 
the  social  security  payments,  were  not 
affected  because  the  only  way  they  could 
be  changed  up  or  down  would  be  by 
congressional  action  raising  or  lowering 
the  monthly  payments.  That  is  recog- 
nized. They  were  not  affected. 

The  same  thing  is  true  on  veterans' 
benefits  mandatory  under  the  law.  We 
know  they  are  obligations.  We  spell  out 
exemptions  for  these. 

However,  beyond  the  trust  funds  and 
the  veterans'  payments  and  the  interest, 
that  was  it. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Would  the 
Seimtor  indulge  a  correction  at  that 
point? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  un- 
predictable expenditures  for  Southeast 
Asia  were  also  exempted. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  was  re- 
ferring to  domestic  programs.  Naturally, 
we  cannot  estimate  any  cost  due  to  an 
acceleration  of  the  war.  However,  I  was 
speaking  of  the  domestic  programs  first. 
However,  those  were  items  that  we  ex- 
empted in  the  original  proposal  that  was 
sponsored  by  former  Senator  Smathers 
of  Florida  and  me.  I  grant  the  Senator 
that  quite  a  few  exemptions  were  ap- 
proved later,  although  Congress  did  not 
make  as  many  exemptions  as  are  con- 
tained in  the  pending  bill. 

In  all  fairness,  however,  the  TVA. 
which  is  not  in  the  committee  proposal, 
was  exempted  last  year  by  the  action  of 
Congress.  There  may  have  been  others. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  new. 
This  bill  has  far  more  exemptions  now 
than  Congress  approved  last  year.  This 
bill  exempts  the  public  assistance  grants, 
including  medicaid,  farm  price  supports, 
and  any  prospective  or  futmre  salary 
increases. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Will  the 

Senator  indulge  an  interruption  at  that 

point? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Surely. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Last  year. 


public  assistance  grants  were  included 
up  to  $560  million  over  the  budget  es- 
timate, and  also  farm  price  supports 
under  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion were  exempted  up  to  $907  million 
over  the  budget  estimate. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  They 
were  not  exempted  in  the  bill  which  we 
introduced  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  They  were 
added. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  grant 
the  Senator  that  they  were  added  later 
but  over  my  objection.  However,  when 
they  were  later  exempted  it  required 
affirmative  action,  debate,  and  a  vote  by 
Congress.  That  is  what  I  would  like  to 
have  done  here  with  respect  to  what- 
ever expenditure  controls  we  enact  now. 
I  would  like  to  have  us  at  least  firm  the 
matter  up,  and  then  if  Congress  wants 
to  stand  by  its  decision  it  will  have  a 
chance  to  resist  any  later  effort  to  amend 
the  ceiling. 

However,  as  I  Interpret  the  matter,  if 
we  pass  the  pending  bill  this  will  be  the 
last  chance  we  will  have  to  look  at  it. 
Everything  is  automatic  even  on  some 
of  the  items  which  are  controllable. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  That  is 
one  of  the  advantages  of  the  committee 
version. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  There  is  no  question  that 
from  the  standpoint  of  those  who  want 
no  limit  on  spending  this  bill  has  a  tre- 
mendous advantage. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  No,  from 
the  standpoint  of  those  who  want  to 
know  where  we  are  and  what  action  will 
be  called  for  as  a  result,  it  is  an  advan- 
tage to  Members  of  the  Congress  and 
the  administration. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  is  an 
advantage  to  those  who  want  to  increase 
spending.  They  would  have  the  exemp- 
tion already. 

I  think  we  would  be  making  a  terrible 
mistake  if  we  were  to  approve  the  com- 
mittee version.  I  will  not  say  it  is  not 
worth  the  paper  it  is  written  on;  how- 
ever, as  far  as  effective  control  on  spend- 
ing, in  my  opinion  it  is  worthless.  I 
would  rather  have  no  ceiling  than  for 
Congress  to  approve  this  farce. 

Then  the  Senator  could  accept  an 
amendment  so  as  to  tighten  this  down  to 
the  same  restrictions  we  had  last  year 
when  the  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate. If  the  Senate  will  accept  that  I 
will  go  along  with  changing  the  figure 
from  $187.9  billion  to  $190  billion;  that 
is,  with  the  exemptions  the  same  as  in- 
troduced last  year. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  begins  with  the 
item  of  unpredictable  costs  of  Southeast 
Asia.  That  was  in  the  Senator's  bill  last 
year.  It  is  in  the  bill  this  year. 

The  next  item  is  interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt.  That  was  in  the  Senator's 
bill  last  year,  and  it  Is  in  the  bill  this 
year. 

The  next  item  is  social  security,  in- 
cluding medicare.  That  item  was  in  the 
Senator's  bill  last  year,  and  it  is  in  the 
pending  bill. 

The  next  item  Is  veterans'  pensions, 
medical  care,  and  so  forth.  That  item 
was  in  the  Senator's  bill  last  year,  and  it 
is  in  the  pending  bill. 

The  next  item  is  farm  price  supports. 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Dekiware.  Tliat  was 
not  in  my  bill  last  year. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Let  me 
flnlAh,  please.  The  next  item  Is  farm 
price  supports.  That  is  in  the  pencUng 
bill,  and  it  was  in  the  Senator's  bill  after 
Congress  had  finished  work  on  it.  up  to 
a  point  of  $907  million  over  the  budget 
estimate. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator talks  sUtMut  what  Congress  did  be- 
fore it  got  through.  I  will  be  honest  with 
the  Senator.  There  was  not  much  left  of 
the  $6  billion  cut  when  Congress  got 
through;  however,  we  made  an  effort.  I 
am  speaking  of  the  bill  when  it  went 
through  the  Senate  and  not  of  the  ex- 
emptions that  were  approved  later. 

In  my  opinion.  Congress  made  a  big 
mistake  when  it  made  the  later  exemp- 
tions last  year.  The  best  evidence  of 
that  can  be  seen  when  one  looks  at  the 
inflationary  spiral  which  constitutes  a 
serious  danger  In  our  country  today. 

I  thinly  if  we  are  going  to  have  an 
expeadltiVB.  ceiling  we  should  have  one 
that  means  something.  I  would  be  will- 
ing to  accept  the  same  exemptions  we 
had  last  year  when  we  considered  my 
original  bill.  I  would  even  accept  a  figure 
of  $190  billion  if  we  can  write  that  In 
and  make  it  mandatory,  with  no  loop- 
holes or  exemptions  unless  Congress  and 
the  Executive,  working  together,  later 
change  the  figure. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator knows  that  if  Congress  made  a  mis- 
take last  year  in  exempting  items,  it  will 
make  the  same  mistake  this  year. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Why 
should  we  double  it? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  do  not 
know.  The  Senator  can  answer  that 
question.  However,  he  will  agree  that 
Congress  will  make  the  same  exemptions 
this  year. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  will  not 
agree  with  that,  I  hope  that  Congress 
realizes  the  dangerous  results  of  its 
actions  of  last  year.  When  we  figure  that 
today  money  Is  around  8  percent,  and  I 
notice  In  the  paper  today  that  they  are 
predicting  a  triple  A  bond  being  released 
today  or  tomorrow  with  an  8-percent 
coupon  rate  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  paying  aroimd  7-percent 
Interest.  Certainly  Congress  is  more  alert 
to  the  dangers  today;  if  not,  then  we  had 
better  get  another  Congress. 

I  do  not  think  our  Government  can 
continue  to  neglect  this  InfiaUonary 
spiral.  I  think  we  can  do  something,  and 
I  do  not  think  that  raising  taxes  is 
enough.  We  must  cut  spending. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  agree. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Then  let 
us  put  an  effective  ceiling  on  expendi- 
tures. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  agree. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  is 
much  easier  to  operate  with  a  pocketful 
of  money  and  no  control  over  spending. 
It  is  much  easier  as  an  individual  to  go 
downtown  with  a  pocketful  of  money. 
However,  our  Government  has  reached 
the  point  where  it  does  not  have  the 
money  to  pay  our  bills  without  borrow- 
ing. 

I  hope  that  the  Senator  will  go  along 
with  eliminating  from  the  excepted  list 
the  open-end  items  on  page  16. 


Ur.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  We  had 
more  than  three  items  last  year. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Southeast  Asia  items  on  page  27. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Let  me 
ask  the  Senator  this:  Would,  the  Senator 
like  to  remove  from  the  exemptions  the 
item  of  $25.2  billion  for  expenditures  for 
Southeast  Asia? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 
think  we  have  any  choice;  and  that  was 
exempted  last  year. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Would 
the  Senator  like  to  remove  that  item 
from  the  exemptions? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No.  It 
was  in  last  year  when  we  introduced  the 
bUl. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Would 
the  Senator  like  to  remove  from  the  ex- 
emptions the  $42.1  billion  for  social  se- 
curity and  medicare? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
said  that  I  will  Uke  the  bUl  we  had  last 
year  if  the  Senator  will  support  it,  and  I 
will  offer  it  as  a  substitute. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Would  the 
Senator  like  to  remove  from  the  exemp- 
tions the  $16.4  billion  for  interest  rates 
on  the  national  debt? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  Is 
listed  as  $16  billion  on  page  16  of  the 
budget. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  It  is  $16.4 
bilUon. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  was 
in  the  exemptions  last  year. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  So  the 
Senator  would  like  to  remove  it? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No.  What 
is  this,  shadow  boxing? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Would  the 
Senator  like  to  remove  from  the  exemp- 
tions the  $6.1  billion  for  veterans'  pen- 
sions, veterans'  compensation,  and  med- 
ical care? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
already  said  that  that  was  in  the  bill 
last  year. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Would  the 
Senator  like  to  remove  from  the  exemp- 
tions the  $7.2  billion  for  public  assist- 
ance grants,  including  medicaid? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  was 
not  in  our  bill,  and  they  are  controllable 
items. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator would  like  to  exempt  that? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No.  They 
can  be  controlled. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Then,  I 
suggest  that  the  Senator  offer  an  amend- 
ment, and  let  us  have  a  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Do  not 
worry,  an  amendment  will  be  offered  if 
that  is  what  the  Senator  wants. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  do  not 
want  it.  That  is  what  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  wants. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Why- 
should  we  have  an  exemption  for  the 
postal  operations?  Why  should  we  ex- 
empt Congress  from  some  controls  when 
we  are  asking  other  agencies  to  accept 
controls?  Why  should  we  ask  all  these 
executive  departments  to  control  spend- 
ing but  say  that  Congress  Is  not  going 
to  be  controlled?  I  would  not  exnnpt  the 
judiciary.  Then  there  is  the  Item  of  $1.5 
billion  classified  as  "other." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  No.  it  U 
$3.1  UlUon. 


Mr.  wnj.TAMS  of  Ddaware.  It  has 
Jumped  $500  million  in  the  last  3  months. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vh-glnU.  It  has 
Jumped  $0.6  billion. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Perhaps 
it  has  Jumped  another  hundred  million 
dollars  since  we  began  debating. 

I  would  strike  out,  that  exemi>tlon.  I 
Just  do  not  understand  what  It  is.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  then 
we  will  start  on  the  amendments. 

I  will  withhold  that.  Does  the  Senator 
wish  to  speak  first? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  do,  yes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  with- 
hold that,  temporarily. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  committee  has  attempted  to 
substitute  an  approach — which  we  think 
is  workable,  which  will  give  the  President 
of  the  United  States  some  flexibility,  and 
which  will  require  a  reduction  of  $1.9 
billion  in  the  controllable  expenses — for 
an  approach  which  was  suggested  by  the 
House  and  which  is  considered  by  the 
committee  to  be  imworkable,  overly  re- 
strictive, and  imcertain  and  indefinite  in 
its  results. 

The  provision  enacted  by  the  House 
would  utlUze  the  President's  revised 
budget  estimate  of  $192.9  billion  as  a 
ceiling,  a  ceiling  which  could  be  increased 
or  decreased  only  by  action  or  inaction 
of  Congress.  The  President  could  do 
nothing  to  raise  or  lower  that  ceiling. 

An  example  of  action  by  Congress 
would  be  in  the  case  of  increasing  the 
appropriation,  let  us  say,  for  flood-con- 
trol projects  by  $100  million  over  the 
budget  estimate.  That  would  automati- 
cally raise  the  ceiling  from  $192.9  billion 
to  $193  billion. 

An  example  of  inaction  by  Congress 
which  would  have  an  Impact  upon  that 
celling  would  be  if  Congress  fails  to  enact 
legislation  making  the  postal  increases 
requested  by  the  President.  If  Congress 
refuses  to  enact  those  postal  increases, 
there  would  be  an  automatic  increase  in 
the  ceiling  of  $192.9  billion  by  $621  mil- 
lion. That  is  an  example  of  inaction  by 
the  Congress  and  its  impact  on  the 
ceiling. 

Congress  would  not  determine  the  ex- 
penditure impact  of  its  Increases  or  de- 
creases in  appropriations.  This  would 
have  to  be  done,  under  the  House  provi- 
sion, by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  which 
every  month  for  the  remainder  of  this 
calendar  year  would  have  to  report  to 
Congress  the  impact  of  its  appropriations 
on  expenditures.  Then,  during  the  last 
half  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  impact  would 
be  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
once  every  quarter.  But  the  provision 
that  has  been  enacted  by  the  House 
makes  no  exemptions  whatsoever,  no  ex- 
ceptions for  Increases  in  uncontrollable 
items,  and  It  would  require  the  President 
to  make  corresponding  decreases  in  con- 
trollable items  for  any  unanticipated  in- 
creases in  the  uncontrollable  items.  It 
simply  states  a  ceiling,  makes  no  ex- 
emptions, and  says  this  is  it. 

For  example,  if  the  war  in  South  Viet- 
nam were  to  heat  up,  let  us  say,  next 
March,  and  the  President  had  to  request 
from  Congress  $2  billion  in  additional 
moneys  for  Southeast  Asia,  this  would 
be  a  request  by  the  President;  it  would 
not  be  action  b;  Congress.  If  Congress 
allowed  the  $2  billion,  this  would  not  have 
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,  any  effect  on  the  ceiling,  because  the 
'  President  would  have  requested  it,  and 
the  ceiling  can  be  adjusted  only  by  con- 
gressional action  or  inaction.  So  the  cell- 
ing would  remain  the  same,  at  $192.9 
billion,  even  though  the  President  re- 
quested from  Congress  a  $2  billion  addi- 
tional appropriation  for  Southeast  Asia. 
Now,  if  $1  billion  of  that  $2  billion  were 
to  be  expended  in  fiscal  year  1970,  this 
would  mean  the  President  would  have  to 
make  a  corresponding  decrease  of  $1 
billion  in  controllable  items  as  late  as 
next  April  or  May  under  the  example  I 
have  cited. 

The  committee  felt  that  this  is  too  re- 
strictive. It  would  straitjacket  the  Presi- 
dent, and  it  really  seems  unworkable.  So 
the  committee  sought  to  come  to  the 
floor  with  a  provision  that  would  require 
a  reduction  in  expenditures  but  which 
would  take  into  account  and  exempt  the 
unpredictable  item  of  Southeast  Asia, 
fixed  items  such  as  the  interest  rate,  and 
open  ended  items  such  as  public  assist- 
ance, and  so  forth.  It  has,  therefore,  ex- 
empted those  so-called  uncontrollables, 
but  it  does  require  the  President  or  Con- 
gress to  make  a  reduction  in  the  con- 
trollable items  in  an  amount  not  less 
than  $1.9  billion.  So  this  assures  a  cut 
of  at  least  $1.9  billion.  If  Congress  makes 
the  cut,  then  the  President  does  not  have 
to  make  a  reduction.  But  $1.9  billion  is 
a  pretty  sizable  cut  In  expenditures. 

In  1968,  Congress  made  appropriations 
cuts  amounting  to  $5,567  million,  where- 
as the  expenditure  impact  from  those 
cuts  was  only  $1,907  million.  In  1969. 
Congress  made  appropriations  cuts 
amounting  to  $13,188  million.  Yet  the 
total  expenditure  Impact  was  only  $3,803 
million.  So  the  expenditure  impact  was 
approximately  only  one-third,  or  less 
than  one- third,  of  the  total  appropria- 
tions cuts  made  by  Congress. 

So  when  we  require  an  expenditure  cut 
of  $1.9  billion,  we  are  really  talking 
about  a  $5.5  billion  to  a  $6.5  billion  cut  in 
appropriations.  And  that  isn't  chicken- 
feed  in  anybody's  language.  The  $1.9 
billion  cut,  when  added  to  the  $4  billion 
reduction  that  the  President  has  already 
made  in  the  Johnson  budget,  makes  a 
total  reduction  from  the  Johnson  budget 
of  approximately  $5.9  billion,  which  is 
about  the  size  of  the  $6  billion  cut  re- 
quired by  the  Congress  last  year. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ator will  go  along  with  the  committee 
version,  because  it  does  insure  a  cut  in 
Federal  expenditures;  it  does  exempt 
those  areas  of  the  budget  over  which  the 
PresWent  and  Congress  have  virtually 
no  control.  At  the  same  time,  it  puts  the 
President  on  notice  now  as  to  the  mini- 
mum reduction  to  be  made. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
Pi-esident,  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
has  a  statement  he  wishes  to  make  on 
another  matter,  and  we  can  resume  our 
debate  later. 

However,  I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator 
that  I  will  propose  amendments.  I  want 
to  make  sure  that  any  ceiling  enacted 
will  be  effective. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  bill 


clearly  states  that  there  must  be  a  re- 
duction of  $1.9  billion  in  these  control- 
lable Items  and  that  Is  as  plain  as  one 
can  make  it.  If  that  language  becomes 
the  law  we  will  have  to  abide  by  it. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  inclusion  of  $18,736,000  in  this 
bill  for  the  District  of  Columbia  subway 
system  represents  a  real  breakthrough. 
In  my  years  in  the  other  body,  as  well  as 
here,  I  have  been  fighting  this  battle, 
and  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia, 
because  I  think  this  item  is  an  example 
of  the  constructive  leadership  that  the 
Senator  has  exercised.  I  wish  to  thank 
him  for  it. 

Approval  of  these  funds  will  permit 
the  Metropolitan  Washington  Transit 
Authority  to  start  construction  of  the 
subway  system,  a  system  which  is  ab- 
solutely essential  to  meeting  the  trans- 
portation needs  of  this  rapidly-growing 
area. 

In  line  with  the  colloquy  which  has 
taken  place  between  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  and  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  longer  postponements  could 
greatly  increase  overall  construction 
costs,  which  are  now  increasing  as  much 
as  $250,000  per  day.  More  seriously. 

I  am  delighted  that  these  funds  have 
been  included  in  this  bill,  because  fur- 
ther delay  could  have  disastrous  results. 
First,  longer  postponements  could 
greatly  increase  overall  construction 
costs,  which  are  now  increasing  as  much 
as  $250,000  per  day.  More  seriously, 
longer  delay  could  jeopardize  the  com- 
plicated and  somewhat  delicate  structure 
of  regional  accords  and  financial  com- 
mitments which  have  been  so  laboriously 
shaped  by  all  the  governments  in  the 
metropolitan  area. 

It  is  only  realistic,  however,  to  add  a 
cautionary  note.  However  much  we  may 
regret  it,  the  fact  is  that  the  metro  sys- 
tem cannot  be  considered  or  constructed 
without  some  regard  for  the  progress  of 
the  area's  freeway  system.  To  be  blunt, 
the  subway  has  to  date  been  held  hostage 
for  the  freeway  system,  particularly  for 
the  Three  Sisters  Bridge.  Therefore,  the 
freeway  controversy — incredibly  tangled 
as  it  is — simply  must  be  resolved  in  order 
to  assure,  first,  that  subway  construc- 
tion will  continue  on  schedule,  and  sec- 
ond, that  rational  transportation  plan- 
ning for  the  entire  metropolitan  region 
can  be  advanced. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  see  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  has  taken  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  problem  and  has 
indicated  that  he  intends  to  press  for  a 
reasonable  solution. 

It  would  be  most  encouraging  and 
timely  to  have  the  same  types  of  assur- 
ances now  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia government,  including  both  the 
Mayor  and  the  city  council.  I  hope  both 
Mayor  Washington  and  Chairman  Hahn 
will  give  us  that  kind  of  assurance. 

What  we  need  now  from  all  parties, 
and  I  emphasize  "all  parties,"  is  not 
stubbornness,  but  statesmanship.  A  prob- 
lem of  this  magnitude  and  intricacy  can 
be  resolved  only  by  the  persistent  exer- 


cising of  the  art  of  compromise.  I  think 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia has  given  us  an  example  of  that. 

To  assiu-e  that  the  $18.7  million  will 
actually  be  approved,  I  would  urge  all 
parties  concerned  to  reconsider  their  in- 
dividual positions,  weigh  carefully  the 
possible  price  of  further  deadlock,  and 
actively  seek  the  areas  of  agreement  on 
which  a  sensible  transportation  policy 
could  be  based. 

If  they  have  any  doubt  about  the  ur- 
gency of  it  they  do  not  have  to  look  at 
statistics;  they  merely  have  to  try  to  get 
downtown  in  the  early  morning. 

I  trust  that  this  course  of  seeking  com- 
promise will  be  productive.  If  necessary, 
I  intend  to  make  specific  recommenda- 
tions myself  during  the  coming  weeks. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE31  (Mr.  Dole- 
in  the  chair) .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  not 
call  up  my  amendment  with  relation  to 
summer  jobs  for  youth  for  a  little  while. 
However,  I  wish  to  comment  on  another 
matter  regarding  this  bill. 

I  am  particularly  heartened  to  note 
that  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
has  seen  fit  to  restore  the  $16  million  cut 
earlier  this  year  from  the  educational 
opportunity  ^rant  program  authorized 
by  title  IV-A  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act. 

Under  this  program  grants  of  from 
$200  to  $1,000  are  awarded  to  qualified 
students  of  exceptional  financial  need 
who,  without  this  assistance  would  be 
imable  to  attend  college.  The  amount 
awarded  must  be  matched  by  funds  from 
other  sources  such  as  institutional  aid, 
student  loans,  and  earnings  from  work- 
study  employment. 

I  hope  that  our  colleagues  in  the  other 
body  on  the  conference  committee  will 
agree  to  the  wisdom  of  this  restoration 
of  funds,  which  offers  such  great  hope  to 
promising  young  Americans  who  other- 
wise would  not  be  able  to  obtain  a  higher 
education.  At  a  time  when  tuition  costs 
are  rising  at  a  rate  of  between  5  percent 
and  10  percent  armually,  when  other 
costs  are  rising  and  when  obtaining  a 
guaranteed  studient  loan  is  more  di£Qcult 
because  of  the  tight  money  market  and 
high  interest  rates,  the  importance  of  the 
EOG  program  and  its  maintenance  be- 
come more  apparent. 

As  to  how  this  $16  million  restoration 
will  affect  one  State,  let  me  cite  the  ex- 
ample of  New  York,  where  $1.23  million 
in  new  funds  for  initial  EOG  awards 
would  likely  be  made  available  to  the 
colleges  in  the  State.  Of  this  amount, 
$270,000  would  be  assigned  to  the  25 
State-operated  campuses  of  the  State 
University  of  New  York — SUNY — in- 
creasing its  available  initial  year  funds 
by  30  percent,  to  $1.2  million.  Thus  some 
305  new  eligible  students  C3uld  be  en- 
rolled at  SUNY's  colleges  in  September 
in  addition  to  the  1,100  for  whom  funds 
are  presently  available.  The  families  of 
most  of  these  1,450  young  people  have 
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gnMB  Ineome*  below  $3,000— none  ez- 
eeed|e.OOO. 

I  should  Uke  to  emphasise  tbrnX  none  of 
these  promlslnc  students  will  have  to  be 
sought  oat  when  this  appropriation  be- 
comes a  reality.  They  are  now  awaiting 
fulfillment  of  the  pledge  made  them  by 
SUNT  In  partnership  with  the  Govern- 
ment based  on  the  intent  and  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  as 
amended  last  year.  These  Federal  moneys 
are  a  vital  addition  to  the  $4  million 
being  expended  by  the  State  for  its  own 
program.  SEEK,  which  is  similar  to  EOO 
in  purpose. 

In  conclusion.  I  should  like  to  com- 
mend the  committee  for  this  restoration 
of  funds  to  EOO  and  assure  its  mem- 
bers that  they  have  my  support  In  con- 
ference to  sustain  the  provision. 

I  feel  an  additional  sense  of  strength 
because  of  that  and  urge  upon  the  Con- 
gress the  final  enactment  of  this  restora- 
tion which  has  been  made  so  intel- 
ligently, I  am  happy  to  say  to  my  friend, 
the  Seaator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Btko),  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

Thanlc  you.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerlt 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


IT  IS  URGENT  THAT  MIRV  FLIGHT 
TESTS  BE  HALTED 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to  dis- 
cuss a  matter  that  is  fully  as  urgent  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  States  as 
the  contents  of  the  bill  that  Is  now  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

I  speak  of  the  need  to  open  talks  with 
the  Soviet  Union  on  a  strategic  arms  lim- 
itation treaty,  and  of  the  threat  to  those 
talks  that  Is  implicit  In  the  continued 
testing  of  multiple  warheads  by  both 
nations. 

The  press  today  reports  that  tlie  ad- 
ministration has  proposed  that  the  talks 
between  the  two  countries  start  on  July 
31,  some  6  weeks  from  now.  If  true,  this 
is  indeed  good  news  to  all  of  us  who  have 
deplored  the  months  long  delay  in  get- 
ting talks  started. 

But  the  press  has  also  reported  no 
change  in  the  administration's  intention 
to  continue  filght  tests  of  multiple  inde- 
pendently targetable  reentry  vehicles — 
or  MIRV's — even  after  the  talks  open. 
And  that  is  indeed  bad  news. 

For  the  simple  fact  is  that  nothing  Is 
so  certain  to  instire  that  the  strategic 
arms  race  continues  on  an  upward  spiral 
as  is  the  deployment  of  MIRVs. 

Today,  thanks  to  independent  surveil- 
lance systems,  both  sides  can  count  the 
other's  offensive  missiles  and  estimate 
with  some  assurance  the  damage  they 
might  do. 

But  once  these  missiles  can  be  fitted 
with  with  multiple  warheads,  and  espe- 
cially MIRV's.  such  assurance  will  not  be 
possible. 

The  urgency  of  the  matter  rests  on  the 


fact  that  the  only  real  hope  of  avoiding 
the  depkqrment  of  MIRV  warheads  by 
both  sides  la  to  ban  the  teatlng  of  MIRVi 
before  they  have  been  fully  developed  by 
either  side.  And  that  moment  is  rapidly 
approaching. 

Indeed,  when  I  first  raised  this  ques- 
tion with  Secretary  lAlrd  when  he  ap- 
peared before  the  Por^gn  Relations 
Committee  almost  3  months  ago,  he  said 
we  would  be  deplosrlng  MIRVs  "not  In 
the  too  distant  future." 

The  United  SUtes  has  already  con- 
ducted quite  a  number  of  MIRV  flight 
tests  with  Poseidon  and  Mlnuteman  ni 
missiles.  The  Soviet  Union  Ixas  also  con- 
ducted flight  tests  of  multiple  warheads 
In  the  Pacific. 

Whether  they  are  testing  true  MIRVs 
or  simpler  MIRV — that  is  to  say,  multiple 
reentry  vehicles  without  Independent 
guidance — is  a  matter  of  some  dispute  In 
the  Intelligence  commimlty. 

Only  a  week  ago  Friday,  for  example, 
when  asked  if  the  Soviets  were  flight 
testing  MRVs,  Secretary  Rogers  told 
members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. "I  have  no  reason  to  think  they 
are." 

Then  last  Monday  the  Times  rQX>rted 
that  "intelligence  experts  in  the  Pen- 
tagon "  have  concluded  that  the  Soviets 
are  testing  true  MIRV's.  This  obviously 
inspired  report  has  also  appeared  in 
other  publications. 

But  whether  the  Soviets  are  testing 
MIRVs  or  simply  MRVs  is  beside  the 
point.  For  it  is  undisputed  that  the 
United  States  is  substantially  ahead  of 
the  Soviets  in  MIRV  technology.  Nor  can 
anyone  argue  that  a  mutual  moratorium 
on  flight  tests  would  enable  the  Soviets 
to  overcome  our  lead. 

More  importantly,  I  know  of  no  one 
who  is  prepared  to  dispute  the  proposi- 
tion that,  once  MIRVs  are  fully  tested  by 
either  or  both  sides,  there  would  be  no 
way  of  checking  on  compliance  with  an 
agreement  not  to  deploy  MIRV's  except 
by  detailed,  on-site  inspections  which 
the  Soviet  Union  would  never  agree  to 
and  we  would  not  be  likely  to  agree  to 
either. 

The  importance  of  immediate  action 
to  stop  MIRV  flight  tests  now — before 
they  have  been  completed  by  eitber 
side — cannot,  therefore,  be  overesti- 
mated. Upon  taking  this  action  now  may 
well  depend  the  possibility  of  any  effec- 
tive limitation  of  strategic  armaments 
by  agreement  between  our  country  and 
the  Soviet  UnicMi. 

Three  weeks  ago  I  called  on  President 
Nixon  to  order  an  immediate  halt  to 
MIRV  flight  tests  for  so  long  as  the 
Soviets  did  the  same. 

I  made  that  proposal  In  full  confi- 
dence that  such  an  initiative  on  our  part 
would  entail  no  risk  to  our  security: 

We  are  substantially  ahead  of  the 
Soviets  in  MIRV  technology. 

We  can  monitor  their  flight  tests — as 
they  can  momtor  ours.  If  they  resume 
tests,  we  will  know. 

We  can  maintain  our  readiness  to  re- 
sume testing,  as  we  must  assume  the 
Soviets  would  also  do. 

We  can  resume  tests  immediately 
should  they  decide  to  do  so.  Obviously, 
this  proposal  is  not  unilateral  disarma- 
ment in  any  sense. 

The  Senate  will  recall  that  Just  over 


10  yean  ago — on  October  31. 1958 — Pres- 
ident SUenhower  announced  that  the 
United  States  would  conduct  no  further 
tests  of  nuclear  weapons  tn  the  atmos- 
phere for  so  long  as  the  Soviets  did  like- 
wise. 

The  Soviets  observed  that  moratorium 
for  3  years,  until  September  1. 1961.  when 
they  resumed  testing.  The  United  States 
then  conducted  further  tests  of  Its  own. 
But  the  moratorium,  even  though  broken, 
helped  to  pave  the  way  for  the  partial 
Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1963,  which  the  Sen- 
ate ratified  by  a  vote  of  80  to  19. 

If  we  are  ever  to  conclude  a  strategic 
arms  limitation  treaty  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  terms  of  that  agreement  must 
be  such  that  the  President,  the  Senate, 
and  the  American  people  can  be  confi- 
dent of  our  ability  to  detect  violations 
that  might  Jeopardize  our  safety. 

We  can  have  no  such  confidence  once 
the  Soviets  have  fully  tested  MIRV  war- 
heads. Nor  could  they  have  any  such  con- 
fidence once  we  have  reached  that  stage. 

Indeed,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that,  somewhere  short  of  full  testing, 
both  nations  would  have  to  conclude  that 
it  was  too  late  to  enter  a  moratorium  on 
testing  with  sufficient  assurance  that  the 
other  side  could  not  deploy. 

Would  the  Soviets  respond  in  kind  to 
the  initiative  I  am  proposing,  and  thus 
bring  about  an  effective  if  infomaal  mor- 
atorium on  MERV  testing? 

No  one  can  say.  But  what  I  can  and 
do  say  with  absolute  conviction  is  this: 
If  we  allow  this  momentary  opportimity 
to  stay  the  mad  momentum  of  nuclear 
armaments  to  slip  by.  the  security  that 
this  Government  is  sworn  to  seek  and 
maintain  for  our  Nation  will  not  grow, 
but  will  diminish. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the 
distlngiiished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  asso- 
ciate myself  with  all  that  has  been  said 
by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
New  Jersey.  I  commend  him  for  taking 
this  position  on  this  most  vital  subject, 
a  subject  which  is  of  such  importance 
to  the  United  States  and  to  the  people 
of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  as  this  discussion  makes 
evident,  there  Is  a  deep  and  growing 
concern  in  the  Senate  that  the  oppor- 
tunity for  political  control  of  our  future 
security  is  fading  before  the  mounting 
pressures  of  a  technology  that  presents 
special  difficulties  to  the  political  lead- 
ership of  this  Nation  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Both  countries  have  declared 
their  desire  to  enter  negotiations  aimed 
at  freezing  the  level  of  strategic  arma- 
ments on  both  sides.  Both  countries  have 
made  known  their  desire  to  avoid  an 
endless  competition  In  weapons  devel- 
opment and  procurement.  Both  coun- 
tries have  indicated  an  awareness  that 
in  a  nuclear  war  there  can  be  no  victor. 
In  any  meaningful  sense. 

But  these  new  perceptions,  which 
ought  to  be  the  paramoimt  factors  In 
shaping  the  policies  of  the  two  super- 
powers, have  not  yet  produced  the  kind 
of  arms  control  arrangements  on  which 
either  side  can  rely.  In  recent  years  we 
have  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  able  to 
rely  upon  new  techniques  of  sxirvelllance 
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to  reduce  the  hazards  of  the  arms  race 
by  keeping  both  nations  informed  as  to 
the  general  strategic  capacities  of  each 
other.  This  has  permitted  a  measure  of 
confidence  in  the  estimates  of  force  lev- 
els, estimates  which  in  turn  have  been 
the  basis  for  strategic  planning  and  de- 
cisions. It  has  also  permitted  the  two 
nations  to  begin  contemplating  more 
formal  arms  limitations  which  might  be 
monitored  with  a  fair  degree  of  assur- 
ance that  there  was  less  chance  of  clan- 
destine activities  which  could  give  one 
side  a  unique  advantage,  hence  upsetting 
the  strategic  balance. 

In  this  same  period,  owing  largely  to 
UjS.  restraint  in  weapons  deployment, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  pulled  abreast  of 
the  United  States  in  the  numbers  of 
strategic  dellvesTr  vehicles.  While  there 
are  variations  in  weapons  characteristics 
and  qualities,  the  condition  into  which 
the  two  powers  have  moved  is  one  of 
rough  strategic  parity.  Neither  side  could 
overwhelm  the  other;  either  side  would 
receive  a  devastating  retaliatory  blow. 

These,  then,  are  the  elements  which 
mark  the  strategic  balance  in  1969:  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  have 
achieved  a  general  strategic  parity  at  a 
time  when  unprecedented  means  of  sur- 
veillance have  improved  their  capacity 
to  monitor  additions  to  each  other's 
forces.  These  are  the  elements  which 
have  offered  hope  that  It  might  be  pos- 
sible to  devise  workable  arrangements  to 
stabilize  the  balance  at  the  present 
levels,  hopefully  in  anticipation  of  later 
force  reductions  rather  than  an  endless 
contest  to  raise  the  levels  to  ever  higher 
ranges  In  the  coming  years.  While  no 
one  who  is  knowledgeable  In  these  mat- 
ters expects  to  see  massive  and  imme- 
diate steps  toward  disarmament,  many 
informed  persons  have  believed  It  might 
be  possible  to  prevent  the  wasteful  con- 
tinuation and  Intensification  of  the  arms 
race. 

If  these  £u-e  the  conditions  of  oppor- 
txmlty,  they  are  greatly  complicated  by 
other  factors  which  may  make  it  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  seize  the  opportunity. 
After  much  study,  It  has  become  clear  to 
many  Members  of  this  body  that  the 
prosijectlve  deployment  of  MIRV  tech- 
nology Is  precisely  such  a  factor. 

The  complexities  of  MIRV  are  many, 
and  the  reasons  why  It  jeopardizes  the 
prospects  for  arms  control  negotiations 
have  been  developed  by  a  number  of 
competent  spokesmen.  'While  no  careful 
observer  would  imply  that  MIRV  sys- 
tems would  make  either  the  Soviets  or 
the  United  States  willing  to  contemplate 
nuclear  war  as  a  low- risk  venture,  the 
Introduction  of  these  forces  would  tend 
to  Increase  the  danger  that.  In  a  period 
of  great  tension  such  as  the  Cuban  mis- 
sile crisis,  a  pre-emptive  strike  might 
take  place. 

This  danger  stems  from  the  fact  that, 
with  large  mmibers  of  accurate  MIRVs. 
there  is  the  theoretical  capacity  to  de- 
stroy a  very  high  percentage  of  the 
other  side's  land-based  missile  force. 
With  a  larger  number  of  warheads  con- 
fronting a  relatively  smaller  number  of 
targets,  that  Is  the  other  side's  delivery 
vehicles,  there  Is  an  Insidious  tendency 
to  conclude  that  there  may  be  an  advan- 
tage In  striking  first.  If  that  tendency 
matures,    it    will    undermine    the   very 


foundations  of  deterrence  which  the 
United  States  has  sought  to  bolster  for 
more  than  a  decade.  The  cornerstone  of 
deterrence  as  a  strategy  is  the  so-called 
assured  destruction  capability,  the  ca- 
pacity for  the  strategic  forces  to  survive 
a  first  strike  in  sufficient  numbers  to  de- 
liver a  devastating  second  strike. 

That  the  United  States  is  apprehen- 
sive about  the  threat  to  this  cornerstone 
of  our  national  strategy  is  evident  in  the 
rising  concern  over  the  continued  deploy- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Union's  large  SS-9. 
Studies  have  shown  that,  if  the  SS-9 
force  continues  to  Increase  and  If  the 
Soviet  Union  perfects  a  MIRV  system  for 
that  booster,  the  U.S.  Mlnuteman  sites 
will  become  increasingly  vulnerable  diur- 
Ing  the  1970s.  If  such  a  threat  material- 
izes It  Is  clear  that  the  United  States 
will  have  to  take  countermeasures  to  In- 
sure Its  retaliatory  capacity.  Thus  one 
can  see  the  pressure  that  MIRV  exerts 
directly  on  the  arms  race. 

But  this  pressure  is  even  more  trouble- 
some because  of  the  vast  uncertainties 
which  MIRV  creates  for  a  possible  arms 
limitation  agreement.  If  MIRV  tech- 
nology enters  the  forces.  It  becomes  Im- 
possible, without  detailed  and  extensive 
inspection,  to  determine  the  precise  num- 
ber of  warheads  in  each  side's  inventory. 
With  today's  means  of  observation  and 
verlflcation.  it  is  possible  without  intru- 
sive inspection  to  gage  the  nimiber  of 
delivery  vehicles  available  to  either  na- 
tion. But  a  MIRVed  missile  looks  no  dif- 
ferent from  the  outside  than  a  single- 
warhead  missile.  Calculations  of  strategic 
force  levels  will  Immediately  have  to  be 
revised  to  assume  that  any  missile  that 
can  be  MIRVed  has  been  MIRVed.  Com- 
pensating measures  to  protect  each  side's 
retaliatory  forces  will  have  to  be  based 
on  this  kind  of  bloated  estimate.  Thus 
the  prospects  for  limiting  the  balance  of 
terror  to  the  rough  dimensions  it  has  now 
attained  will  decline  sharply. 

There  is  some  hope,  however,  that  re- 
straint in  the  further  testing  of  MIRV 
systems  will  buy  time  for  the  planned 
negotiations  to  succeed  In  warding  off 
this  destabilizing  technology.  That  Is  the 
modest,  limited  goal  of  those  of  us  who 
have  been  arguing  for  such  restraint. 

Both  Senator  Case  and  I  have  been 
addressing  this  issue  for  many  weeks 
now.  and  I  believe  we  both  are  more  con- 
vinced than  ever  that  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  have  a  strong,  mu- 
tual interest  In  seeking  to  curb  MIRV. 
If  further  flight  tests  on  both  sides  can 
be  deferred,  it  may  yet  be  possible  to 
work  out  adequate  guarantees  that  such 
systems  will  not  be  deployed.  As  the 
United  States  has  made  clear  in  past 
proposals  in  the  Geneva  arms  talks,  this 
kind  of  limitation  on  offensive  forces  will 
also  require  an  agreement  on  the  limita- 
tion of  defensive  forces  in  both  coun- 
tries. These  are  Issues  which  cannot  be 
resolved  except  through  the  most  inten- 
sive negotiations,  but  a  helpful  begin- 
ning can  and  should  be  made  imme- 
diately by  delaying  the  MIRV  programs. 

That  is  the  message  we  seek  to  convey 
through  this  colloquy.  Tomorrow  a  large 
number  of  Senators  will  join  with  us  in 
cosponsoring  a  sense  of  the  Senate  reso- 
lution urging  the  President  to  propose  to 
the  So'vriet  Union  a  joint  suspension  of 
MIRV  flight  tests  as  an  essential  step 


toward  preserving  the  chances  of  suc- 
cessful negotiation.  It  is  my  conviction 
that  such  a  test  moratorium  can  be  an 
invaluable  contribution  to  avoiding  the 
dangerous  and  costly  arms  spiral  that 
may  now  be  in  the  ofllng.  I  urge  those 
Senators  who  have  not  yet  done  so  to 
Join  in  this  effort  to  lend  the  weight  of 
opinion  in  this  body  to  the  deliberations 
on  this  vital  subject  now  taking  place  in 
the  executive  brsmch. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  re- 
sponsibility for  controlling  the  arms  race 
belongs  not  only  to  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  but  is  also  a  joint 
responsibility  that  must  be  shared  by  the 
legislative  branch. 

So  again  I  commend  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey, 
and  again  I  implore  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  to  Join  In  this  colloquy  and  to 
join  in  the  sense  of  the  Senate  resolution 
which  I  intend  to  offer.  The  resolution,  in 
effect,  merely  calls  upon  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  urge  the  Soviet 
Union  to  join  with  us  in  bringing  about 
a  moratorium  on  the  operational  testing 
of  MIRV.  If  the  Soviets  resiune  testing, 
then  the  United  States  can  resume 
testing. 

I  suggest  that  the  testing  that  we  have 
done  to  date  is  such  that  the  United 
States  cannot  and  will  not  lose  by  this 
move  to  call  for  a  moratorium  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  His  has 
been  one  of  the  earliest  voices  to  be 
raised  in  this  matter. 

I  recall,  for  example,  an  extraordinar- 
ily fine  speech  he  mside  in  New  York  be- 
fore the  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa- 
ti(Hi  in  the  latter  part  of  April,  and  it 
was  my  prl'vilege  to  have  it  printed  in  the 
Record  a  few  days  later.  It  was  cool,  in- 
telligent, nonpassionate,  and  yet  was 
deeply  concerned  and  intelligently  pre- 
sented, as  his  remarks  today  have  been. 

I  am  happy  to  be  associated  vrith  his 
resolution,  and  am  honored  to  have  him 
join  in  this  colloquy. 

Mr.  President,  at  one  time,  I  had 
planned  to  offer  my  proposal  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Second  Supplemental 
Appropriations  Act,  and  thereby  obtain 
an  early  expression  of  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  on  this  matter. 

As  many  Senators  know.  I  presented 
my  proposal  to  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Deficiencies  and  Supple- 
mentals  when  it  met  to  markup  this  bill 
on  Friday,  June  6. 

I  again  presented  the  proposal  to  the 
full   Appropriations   Committee   at   its^ 
markup  session  last  Wednesday,  June 
11. 

It  then  became  apparent  that  my  col- 
leagues on  the  committee  did  not  wish  to 
have  my  proposal  considered  as  an 
amendment  to  this  bill,  and  that  If  I 
offered  it  on  the  floor  it  would  be  sub- 
jected to  a  point  of  order. 

Since  my  proposal  concerns  a  matter 
of  the  highest  urgency — indeed,  a  matter 
of  survival — it  is  unthinkable  that  it 
than  the  merits.  So  I  shall  not  offer  It  as 
an  amendment  to  this  bill,  when  it  would 
be  subject  to  objections  other  than  those 
based  on  the  merits,  and  a  decision  would 
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not  be  a  true  meMore  of  the  sentiment  of 
this  body  on  this  most  Important  matter. 

Instead.  I  shall  tntioduue  a  simple  res- 
olution to  the  same  effect.  It  reads: 

It  U  tb*  MDM  of  tb«  8»n*te  that.  tMCkuae 
of  tba  gr«*t  urfsncy  of  wntlng  verlflftbl* 
•gr««menta  txtwwi  th*  United  8t«tM  Mkd 
tb«  UnlOB  of  aoftot  SoeUlUt  B«pubUoa  on 
tb*  UmltkUon  at  offanalT*  knd  dattfoatn 
■tnttafle  wi—pniM.  and  tMcauae  sucb  acr**- 
menta  ar«  impartlad  by  tb«  d«T«lopfn«nt  «nd 
prospectlT*  deplojinant  of  multlpl*  wmrh««ds 
by  both  iMtlona,  th«  Prealdent  ahould  Imme- 
dUtely  suspend  flight  teats  of  multiple  re- 
entry  vehicles  for  so  long  as  the  Soviet  Union 
does  the  same. 

The  resolution  I  shall  offer  differs 
somewhat  In  wording  from  the  one  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Bkookx)  is  offering  and  which  I  am 
Jolnlns  with  him  in  offering.  In  sub- 
stance, howerer,  oxir  purpose  Is  identi- 
cal. 

This  morning  I  discussed  the  matter 
wjth  the. chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreig^.. Relations,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Fttlbkight).  He  was 
agreeable  to  its  consideration  by  the 
committee.  I  aslc  that  my  resolution, 
which  I  now  offer,  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  CCX)PER.  Mr.  President,  the  deep 
concern  expressed  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Cass),  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooks)  and 
others  about  the  Implications  of  con- 
tinued MIRV  testing  brings  this  country 
closer  to  the  basic  decision  that  must  be 
made:  Whether  to  go  on  with  another 
round  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  or  to 
seek  ways  to  halt  the  inexorable  escala- 
tion of  nuclear  systems. 

Recent  editorials  in  the  Washington 
Post  and  the  New  Yoric  Times  and  the 
very  forceful  and  eloquent  presentations 
of  Senators  Baoou  and  Case  have  de- 
scribed the  problem  In  detail.  Because 
deployment  of  MIRV  or  ABM  may  fore- 
close any  possibility  of  a  nuclear  arms 
limitation  agreement,  it  Is  all  the  more 
Imperative  that  the  United  States  enter 
Into  negotiations  as  soon  as  possible. 
Further  delay,  I  contend,  would  increase 
the  danger  to  the  ultimate  security  of 
the  United  States. 

As  Senators  Icnow.  I  have  opposed  for 
some  time  the  deployment  of  the  anti- 
ballistic- missile  system.  The  chief  rea- 
son I  have  done  so  is  to  see  if  it  is  pos- 
sible to  secure  an  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union — either  formal  agreement 
or  one  In  fact — which  would  halt  the 
deployment  of  new  systems  and  halt  and 
control  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

ABM  and  MIRV  are  closely  related. 
They  are  part  of  the  action  and  coun- 
teraction which  is  characteristic  of  the 
nuclear  arms  race.  They  are  the  most 
advanced  weapons  in  the  next  genera- 
tion of  the  nuclear  arms  race.  But  ABM 
and  MIRV  do  not  pose  symmetrical 
problems.  While  the  proposed  ABM  is 
a  system  whose  technical  defects  and 
limitations  have  been  amply  illustrated 
by  testimony  over  the  past  year,  no  such 
technical  deficiencies  seem  evident  In 
MIRV. 

There  are  sound  technical  and  scien- 
tific grounds  for  delaying  deployment 
of  ABM  until  further  research  and  de- 
velopment has  been  carried  out.  Most  of 
the  components  of  the  proposed  Safe- 
guard system  are  not  yet  developed  to 


the  state  where  they  are  ready  for  de- 
ployment. Further,  the  theoretical  ca- 
pabilities of  the  proposed  Safeguard  sys- 
tem are  so  limited  that  deployment  even 
If  its  components  are  fully  developed 
and  tested  would  be  of  marginal  value 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States. 

I  understand  that  MIRV  testing  thus 
far  has  met  expectations  and  the  time 
Is  not  far  off  when  deployment  of  this 
deadly  weapon  will  take  place.  MIRV 
would  multiply  the  number  of  deliver- 
able nuclear  warheads  in  the  world  by 
a  factor  of  3  to  10.  If  there  is  security 
to  be  gained  by  having  a  vastly  larger 
number  of  deliverable  warheads  in  the 
U.S.  nuclear  armory,  MIRV  seems  to 
offer  this  advantage.  But,  in  my  view, 
the  history  of  the  nuclear  arms  race 
shows  that  MIRV  will  only  increase  the 
overkill  capacity  of  the  United  States 
and  the  U.S.S.R.,  as  it  will  cause  recipro- 
cating action  by  either  country  in  the 
development  of  advanced  nuclear  sys- 
tems and  weapons.  The  multiplication 
of  nuclear  weapons  of  increased  sophis- 
tication will  only  Increase  the  chances  of 
nuclear  war. 

Senator  Cass  and  Senator  Brooke 
have  not  propo^d  a  unilateral  mora- 
torium. I  would  oppose  a  unilateral  halt 
by  the  United  Stotes  in  its  MIRV  test- 
ing. Such  a  unilateral  halt  could  not  be 
Justified  if  the  Soviets  should  proceed 
with  their  testing  of  MIRV.  But  Senators 
Case  and  Brooks  have  proposed  a  mu- 
tual moratorium.  I  therefore  strongly 
support  their  plea  to  the  administration 
that  the  forthcoming  SALT  talks  begin 
immediately,  and  that  the  administra- 
tion press  for  a  Joint  United  States-So- 
viet moratorium  and  controls  on  further 
deployment  of  all  strategic  nuclear  weap- 
ons including  MIRV. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  <Mr.  Brooke)  that  with- 
out such  a  moratorium,  progress  that 
might  be  made  in  SALT  negotiations 
could  be  seriously  undermined,  for  it  is 
not  logical  to  deploy  the  very  weapons 
we  wish  to  prevent  coming  into  being. 
It  is  wise  to  carefiilly  plan  for  the  nego- 
tiations on  such  a  vital  security  matter 
as  nuclear  strategic  weapons  systems, 
and  this  I  know  the  administration  has 
been  doing.  But  enough  time  has  gone 
by.  It  is  imperative  to  begin  these  talks 
before  the  momentum  of  the  arms  race 
carries  away  the  opportimity  for  ration- 
ality and  lessened  danger  from  nuclear 
war  that  now  exists.  I  hope  our  country 
takes  the  initiative  asked  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr.  CooK 
in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield, 
but  first  I  wish  to  express  at  this  point 
my  very  deep  appreciation  for  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
and  my  satisfaction  In  being  associated 
with  one  who  has  been  preeminent  for 
years  In  this  area.  I  have  supported  his 
views  on  the  ABM.  I  am  happy  to  have 
the  association  of  his  experience,  com- 
passion, and  understanding  in  this  par- 
ticular phase  of  this  matter. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  it  would  be  proper  at  this  point  in 


the  Record,  If  the  Senator  would  be  so 
Inclined,  for  him  to  outline  his  reason- 
ing as  to  why  he  feels  the  moratorium 
on  the  development  of  MIRV  at  this  time 
would  aid  In  disarmament  talks  with  the 
Soviets. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  think  we  have  all  been 
attempting  to  do  that  in  our  argimients 
but  I  should  be  glad  to  review  briefly  and 
in  skeleton  form  the  thrust  of  the 
argument. 

I  think  it  is  axiomatic  that  we  and  I 
am  sure  the  Soviet  Union,  would  be  im- 
wllling  to  make  any  serious  agreement 
limiting  our  strategic  arms  that  was  not 
subject  to  surveillance,  each  by  the  other 
side. 

At  present  the  number  of  missiles  de- 
ployed is  so  subject.  With  one  weap- 
on in  each  missile  we  know  pretty 
much  where  we  stand  and  we  would  con- 
tinue this  relative  to  the  other.  Once  we 
have  Independently  targetable  weapons, 
three  to  10,  or  maybe  more  inside  a  single 
missile,  the  numbers  of  weapons  are  then 
no  longer  subject  to  surveillance  by  ex- 
ternal means.  It  is  most  unlikely,  in  our 
Judgment — those  of  us  who  feel  strongly 
on  this  matter — if  riot  impossible,  that 
an  agreement  on  the  limitation  of  weap- 
ons would  be  mad0  then  because  it 
would  not  be  subject  then  to  Inspection 
and  verification.  It  Is  about  that  simple. 

So  long  as  the  MIRV  is  in  the  testing 
stage,  tests  can  be  monitored  and  they 
are  being  monitored.  We  know  where  we 
stand.  If  either  side  tests  further,  we  shall 
know  that  by  our  external  means  of  in- 
spection and  surveillance.  It  is  about  as 
simple  as  that. 

If  we  let  these  weapons  get  to  the  point 
where  either  side  can  deploy  them  with- 
out further  testing,  we  shall  be  in  danger 
of  not  being  able  to  make  an  arms  lim- 
itation agreement. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  The  Soviets  have 
said  time  and  again  they  will  never  agree 
to  surveillance.  If  we  could  get  them  to 
agree  to  surveillance,  I  would  be  happy 
to  Join  the  Senator  in  his  desire. 

Mr.  CASE.  That  is  the  point.  The  kind 
of  surveillance  we  could  have  now  is  not 
subject  to  agreement  or  consent  by  the 
other  side  in  either  case,  and  that  is  why 
the  ix)sslbillty  of  an  arms  limitation 
agreement  will  exist  so  long  as  we  have 
strategic  weapons  which  are  subject  to 
surveillance,  each  by  the  other  side,  with- 
out the  kind  of  onslte  inspection  which 
the  Soviets  will  not  let  us  make,  and  I 
think  we  would  not  let  them  make  either. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  To  comment  on 
that  reasoning,  I  think  this  might  have 
some  bearing  on  the  developing  debate. 
We  have  not  increased  our  participation 
in  the  so-called  nuclear  race  over  the 
past  several  years.  Five  years  ago  the 
Soviet  ABM  was  made  known.  They  have 
now  deployed  two  and  they  are  now 
working  on  a  third  system.  In  the  same 
time,  we  have  not  only  failed  to  stay 
ahead  but  we  actually  decreased  the 
number  of  missiles  we  planned  to  have 
at  the  beginning  of  the  entire  program. 

While  I  follow  the  Senator's  logic,  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  any  indication  by 
the  activity  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Al- 
though we  have  been  holding  back  our 
development  In  the  main,  they  have  been 
going  ahead. 

I  do  not  share  the  same  optimism  my 
friend  from  New  Jersey  does  that  the 
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Soviets,  now  that  they  are  not  "com- 
fortably" ahead,  but  ahead,  and  going 
further  ahead  in  this  so-called  race,  will 
be  wlUlng  to  come  to  an  agreement  such 
as  we  must  have,  that  is,  on-site  Inspec- 
tion, if  this  thing  is  to  work,  when  they 
declined  in  the  past  to  agree  to  the  same 
requests  that  have  been  made  on  them 
before. 

I  think  that  If  we  are  going  to  get  down 
to  the  nub  of  the  whole  thing  it  would 
be  between  the  logic  the  Senator  so  ably 
developed,  and  the  plain  facts  of  the 
case  have  not  Indicated  to  the  rest  of 
us  that  they  see  any  reason  to  participate 
now  in  negotiations. 

I  cannot  agree  that  by  dropping  the 
develiHunent  of  MIRV  they  would  be 
willing  to  come  In. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  appreciate  the  Senator's 
concern.  I  appreciate  very  much  the  op- 
portunity to  discuss  the  matter  with  him 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  because  he  has 
been  active  and  interested  in  this  entire 
matter  of  our  defense,  including  the  area 
of  strategic  weapons,  for  a  long  time. 

Tliere  is  no  question  but  that  the  num- 
ber of  missiles  deployed  by  the  Soviet 
Union  has  Increased;  but  there  Is  no 
question  that  our  capacity  for  retaliation 
Is  as  strong  and  powerful  a  deterrent  as 
It  has  ever  been,  and  the  deterrent  like- 
wise operates  against  us. 

This  Is  the  time  when  we  are  most 
likely  to  get  some  kind  of  arms  limita- 
tion agreement.  The  Senator  asks  why 
should  the  Soviets  want  to  reduce  arms  or 
come  to  an  agreement  when  it  is  moving 
ahead  so  quickly. 

I  think  the  answer  is  as  simple  as  this. 
As  far  as  the  Soviets  are  concerned,  this 
Is  not  a  question  of  their  loving  us,  or 
of  their  having  a  particular  desire  to 
help  us  or  to  do  otherwise  than  In  the 
words  of  Khrushchev,  If  the  Senator 
will,  to  bury  us.  But  they  realize  the 
world  is  too  dlSQcult  and  dangerous  po- 
tentially for  these  two  greater  super- 
powers to  let  the  arms  race  spiral  to  ever- 
ascending  heights  at  which  the  risk  of 
disaster  will  be  so  enormously  increased, 
and  the  necessity  to  limit  the  arms  race, 
therefore,  at  a  time  when  both  will  have 
and  both  do  have  and  will  maintain  this 
retaliatory  capacity  vls-a-vls  the  other. 
This  seems  to  me  to  be  most  In  the  Inter- 
est of  the  Soviets,  our  own  interest,  and 
the  Interest  of  the  whole  world  and  they 
are  astute  enough  to  see  that. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  hope  the  Senator 
Is  right.  I  again  bring  up  the  facts  of 
this  case  which  have  not  indicated  they 
are  overly  anxious  to  participate.  They 
have  known  of  our  intentions  and  de- 
sires. I  must  say  there  has  been  no  reac- 
tion to  our  overtures  and  no  response  at 
all  that  would  give  me  the  feeling  that 
by  dropping  MIRV  It  would  cause  them 
to  come  to  the  table  faster  than  dropping 
the  ABM  at  the  present  time  would  cause 
them  to  come  to  the  table. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  Soviet  indication  of 
Interest  In  this  field  lus  been  made 
known  to  us  for  a  year  or  more,  and 
that  we  were  Interested  Is  quite  true. 
Under  President  Johnson  we  were  just 
about  to  go,  and  then  the  situation  In 
Czechoslovakia  came  along  and  other 
matters  Interrupted  our  getting  together. 
And  so  I  do  not  think  it  Is  true  that 
they  have  to  be  enticed  to  the  bargain- 
ing table,  because  they  want  to  come.  The 


other  day,  the  Secretary  of  State  said 
that  he  talked  to  Mr.  Dobrynln,  as  I 
imderstand  It,  and  talks  are  scheduled 
to  begin  In  6  we^ES.  That  Is  not  the  prob- 
lem. The  problem  ia,  as  we  see  it,  to  main- 
tain the  situation  In  which  not  only 
talks  win  go  on  but  that  circumstances 
may  also  be  maintained  in  which  effec- 
tive arms  limitation  agreements  can  be 
made.  That  is  the  point. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Suppose  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Senator  is  adopted.  Is  it  his 
idea  that  we  Immediately  stop  develop- 
ment of  our  MIRV  and  not  wait  for  the 
Soviets  to  indicate  that  they  will  stop 
theirs,  or  would  it  depend  upon  their 
similar  action  in  the  field? 

Mr.  CASE.  Certainly,  we  will  not  con- 
tinue any  suspension  of  testing  for  any 
length  of  time  unless  they  do  the  same 
exactly.  Thus,  the  difference  between 
the  resolution  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  and  mine  Is  purely  a 
semantic  matter.  His  would  require 
prior  agreement  on  both  sides.  Mine 
would  suggest  an  immediate  cessation,  or 
stopping,  to  be  resumed  if  there  is  any 
further  testing  on  the  other  side.  I  think 
it  is  purely  a  matter  of  semantics,  really. 
Neither  one  of  us  is  talking  about  a  uni- 
lateral suspension. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  have  not  sug- 
gested that. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  know  the  Senator  has  not 
suggested  that. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  That,  to  me.  Is  the 
point  the  Senator  must  clear  up.  If  we 
stop  experimentation  In  this  field  with- 
out their  stopping  at  the  same  time,  I  do 
not  believe  we  will  achieve  anything  but 
give  them  an  additional  balance  in  their 
favor,  where  If  we  have  a  mutual  agree- 
ment between  the  two  countries  that  we 
will  stop  testing  MIRV,  that  would  be 
an  entirely  different  picture. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  That  very  well  may  be 
the  slight  difference  in  the  resolution  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case) 
and  the  sense  of  the  Senate  resolution 
which  I  propose.  I  would  agree 

Mr.  CASE.  In  which  I  associate  my- 
self. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  With  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  associates  himself. 
I  would  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  that  we  should  not  stop  testing 
until  the  Soviets  stop  their  testing. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  im- 
mediately stop  and  wait  for  them  to  stop. 
It  should  be  done  simultaneously.  A  ces- 
sation of  the  operational  testing  of  MIRV 
should  be  done  simultaneously. 

If  I  may,  I  certainly  would  agree  with 
what  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  has 
said  about  the  negotiations  and  the  arms 
control  talks.  I  think  that  the  Soviets 
have  indicated  that  they  do  want  the 
talks,  but  there  were  several  matters 
which  have  postponed  them.  One,  as  the 
Senator  very  well  points  out,  is  the  move 
in  Czechoslovakia  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
Certainly  they  were  re^x>nsible  for  that. 
The  others,  of  course,  would  be  that  there 
has  been  a  change  in  the  administration, 
and  this  prompted  some  delay.  Then,  I 
think  that  President  Nixon's  insistence — 
and  rightfully  so — that  there  be  a  thor- 
ough inquiry  and  study  of  our  position 
prior  to  any  talks,  has  further  delayed 
the  talks. 

But  I   think   that  the  rationale  for 


MIRV  was  the  Soviet  ABM  system.  We 
know  that  the  Soviets  have  an  ABM  sys- 
tem aroimd  Moscow  which  they  found 
was  not  a  very  good  system  and  which 
some  have  said  they  are  dismantling.  We 
do  not  really  know  whether  they  are  dis- 
mantling it  or  not.  But,  at  least,  we  know 
that  we  do  have  some  leadtlme.  For  the 
Soviets  to  deploy  a  sophisticated,  strong, 
and  hard  system  would  take  about  3  to 
4  years  of  leadtlme.  We  do  not  need  more 
than  1  year  of  leadtlme  for  the  comple- 
tion of  our  testing  of  MIRV  and  the  per- 
fection of  its  offensive  capability. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Soviets  decide 
to  deploy  a  sophisticated  ABM  system, 
then,  of  course,  we  can  go  ahead  with  the 
MIRV  testing  at  any  time.  This  Is  our 
deterrent  factor.  I  think  that  this  is  the 
rationale  upon  which  the  whole  MIRV 
technology  is  based.  But  that  rationale 
falls  if  the  Soviets  are  not  developing  a 
sophisticated  ABM  system  and  deploy- 
ing It. 

For  that  reason,  I  think  that  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  resolution  calling  for  a 
moratorium  on  the  operational  testing 
of  MIRV  at  this  time  is  so  Important, 
because  once  the  "genie"  Is  out  of  the 
box,  then  it  will  be  difficult  if  not  Impos- 
sible to  proceed  with  further  arms  con- 
trol talks.  As  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey has  so  adequately  pointed  out,  the 
Soviets  have  shown  no  inclination  that 
they  are  willing  to  let  us  come  Into  the 
Soviet  Union  for  onslte  Inspection.  As  the 
Senator  from  Arizona,  who  sits  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  with  me 
knows,  they  have  not,  even  In  the  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty,  discussed  with  us 
onslte  inspection. 

Once  we  have  MIRV,  inspection  will 
be  made  even  more  dlCBcult.  In  order  to 
determine  If  missiles  have  been  mlrved, 
we  might  have  to  go  in  and  dis- 
mantle the  ICBM's  which,  of  course,  we 
do  not  expect  the  Soviet  Union  would 
agree  to,  nor  would  the  United  States 
agree  to  It. 

If  we  continue  this  testing  and  they 
continue  the  testing,  then,  obviously,  at 
some  time,  and  It  would  seem  to  be  for 
the  near  future,  this  technology  will 
be  perfected.  Then  it  might  be  too  late, 
too  late  to  get  on  with  the  negotiations, 
too  late  to  commence  serious  arms  con- 
trol talks. 

Therefore,  I  propose  that  one  thing  we 
can  do  at  this  time  to  bring  about  arms 
control  talks  and  negotiations  and  to 
limit  the  escalation  is  to  call  a  halt  to  the 
operational  testing  of  MIRV,  and  MIRV 
technology,  because  this  is  unquestion- 
ably the  most  potent,  the  most  dangerous, 
offensive  capability  that  we  know  of  on 
earth  today. 

I  think  that  if  we  can  resolve  this 
problem,  then,  perhaps,  we  can  put  the 
ABM  issue  where  it  should  be.  I  do  not 
mean  to  take  anything  away  from  the 
importance  of  the  ABM  issue.  I  know 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  has  been  talk- 
ing about  it  and  working  in  opposition 
to  deployment  of  it  for  some  years  now, 
and  he  feels  very  strongly  about  it.  I 
think  it  is  a  very  importamt  issue.  But  if 
we  can  resolve  the  MIRV  issue,  then  we 
may  be  able  to  resolve  the  ABM  defen- 
sive issue  more  easily,  because  we  can 
control  the  offensive  capability  against 
which  it  may  be  deployed. 
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Mr.  CASE.  I  thank  my  coDeattue  from 
MMMChusetta  and  Join  In  his  remarlu  on 
that  point  also. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield? 

The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER      (Mr. 
CmAifSTOif  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York? 
Mr.  CASE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
that  both  Senators  have  raised  critical- 
ly important  issues.  I  And  myself  very 
much  in  the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  who  Is  a  long-standing  op- 
ponent of  the  ABM  deployment. 

With  all  respect,  this  subject  has  not 
yet  been  adequately  clarified  to  the  Sen- 
ate. There  are  a  number  of  questions 
which  I  think  need  to  be  raised,  and  the 
sponsors  need  to  address  themselves  to 
those  questions. 

I  should  like  to  raise  one  or  two.  It  Is 
easy  enough  to  go  on  the  resolution.  Cer- 
tain It  would  not  be  incompatible  with 
the "  principles  which  I  have  followed 
here.  But  I  have  not  yet  gone  on  it.  I 
may.  I  am  thinking  about  it  seriously, 
because  I  am  sympathetic  to  it;  but,  as  I 
say,  I  think  there  are  some  questions 
which  will  have  to  be  answered  first. 

This  is  the  main  question  which  con- 
cerns me:  It  is  clear  that  the  ABM  rep- 
resents a  new  plateau,  another  strategy, 
in  the  nuclear  arms  race.  Even  the  Pres- 
ident has  had  to  admit  that.  He  himself 
turned  from  the  Sentinel  to  Safeguard; 
in  other  words,  from  protecting  or  al- 
leging that  he  could  protect  cities,  to  pro- 
tecting missile  sites.  The  Russians,  In 
their  deployment,  to  the  extent  that  It 
proceeded  as  something  called  Galosh. 
they,  too,  had  the  same  concept  that  they 
want  to  protect  cities,  that  unless  we  do 
get  somewhere  on  the  ABM.  they  will 
undoubtly  do  the  same  thing  and  follow 
us  with  regard  tc  Safeguard. 

That  represents  a  totally  new  strategic 
concept,  a  different  strategic  concept 
than  the  one  that  has  been  the  balance 
of  terror  for  the  last  20  years.  The  bal- 
ance of  terror  has  been  the  mutual  of- 
fensive capability  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  Though  we  may 
be  ahead  of  them — and,  indeed,  I  think 
we  are — the  extent  of  the  overkill  is  so 
great  that  it  hardly  matters.  We  all  rec- 
ognize that. 

What  concerns  me  with  the  new  idea 
which  our  friends,  our  allies,  our  sup- 
porters. Senators  Cask  and  Brookc,  are 
introducing  into  the  suggestion  is  wheth- 
er or  not  it  is  desirable  to  now  go  back 
from  this  new  platform,  which  we  are 
all  agreed  on  we  have  to  flght  from  at 
all  costs.  That  is  here  by  authorization. 
We  do  not  have  to  pass  a  sense  resolu- 
tion on  that  as  to  whether  we  are  for  or 
against.  The  question  is  whether  it  is  de- 
sirable to  take  specific  objectives  like 
MIRV  and  retrace  on  disarmament  nego- 
tiations from  the  platform  of  the  struggle 
led  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
CooPKn)  and  others.  He  certainly  has 
been  preeminent  In  It. 

We  have  been  fighting  for.the  proposal 
that  we  stop  Safeguard  and  then  go  back 
from  that  to  SALT  negotiations — not 
only  MIRV.  but  the  Minutemen  in  their 
silos,  to  every  kind  of  nuclear  weapon,  as 
far  back  as  we  can,  to  halt  the  unbeliev- 


able consumption  of  the  nuclear  arms 
race. 

I  am  not  satisfied  that  MIRV  Is  the 
place  where  we  bhould  stop.  I  want  to  go 
back  further,  if  we  can.  I  do  not  know 
what  a  SALT  negotiation  will  produce. 
I  am  not  quite  sold  on  what  a  SALT 
negotiation  will  produce  and  that  if  they 
stop  producing  MIRV,  a  great  advance 
has  been  made.  I  want  to  see  a  halt  on 
testing  underground.  I  want  to  see  nu- 
clear arms  reduced  to  nothing,  and  then 
go  on  to  traditional  and  conventional 
weapons.  I  am  not  satiofled  to  stop  only 
at  MIRV.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  great 
big  success.  Everybody  in  the  world  could 
be  killed,  anyway,  even  If  we  stopped 
MIRV,  if  some  insane  man  took  OHitrol 
In  one  country  or  another. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield 

Mr.  CASE.  The  Senator  has  helped  to 
sharpen  our  point. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Good.  I  am  glad.  I  invite 
the  Senator  to  go  ahead  and  sharpen  it. 
Mr.  CASE.  ABM  was  a  new  plateau.  I 
suggest  MIRV  raises  the  plateau  a  thou- 
sand times.  It  is  not  just  that  we  are  try- 
ing to  stop  MIRV.  The  point  is  that  once 
MIRV  is  deployed,  we  cannot  negotiate 
on  anything ;  limitations  on  single  weap- 
ons, for  example.  We  will  not  know 
whether  they  are  single  Weapons.  This  is 
the  enormously  important  part  of 
MIRV— the  utter  uncertainty  that  it  In- 
troduces into  the  whole  matter  of  arms 
limitation  because  of  the  utter  unln- 
spectablllty  of  all  arms  after  MIRV  be- 
comes a  possibility.  That  is  the  point. 
And  to  suggest  that  this  is  new  matter 
which  we  are  interested  In  for  the  first 
time  is  a  mistake. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CASE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  I  am  certainly  pleased 
to  see  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  join  in  the  colloquy  and  ask 
an  Important  question.  He  is  one  whom 
we  would  all  like  to  see  associated  with 
us. 

Mr.  CASE.  It  Is  Inconceivable  that  he 
will  not  be. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  We  would  like  to  see 
him  join  In  the  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  and  the  resolution 
to  be  introduced  tomorrow.  I  will  Join  in 
the  last  statement  that  it  is  inconceiv- 
able that  he  will  not  be. 

The  Senator  raises  the  point  as  to 
whether  the  MIRV  resolution  is  diver- 
sionary. I  certainly  can  understand  the 
Senator's  high  regard  for  the  work  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cooper)  on  ABM  and  the 
work  of  the  many  others  who  have 
Joined  in  it.  in  their  attempt  to  stop  the 
deployment  of  the  Safeguard  system.  But 
I  do  not  think  that  the  MIRV  resolution 
is  diversionary. 

In  the  first  place,  if  MIRV  is  not 
stopped  at  this  time,  then  certainly  next 
year  the  ABM  will  unquestionably  be  de- 
ployed, because  we  will  have  to  deploy  an 
ABM  if  we  know  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  "MIRV-ed"  its  ICBM's.  There  Is  no 
doubt  about  that. 

I  think,  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  has  stated,  we  are  on 
the  verge  of  MIRV.  and  if  we  allow  the 
perfection  of  MIRV  and  everything  else 


that  we  have  been  talking  about,  all  our 
greatest  fears  will  be  upon  us.  That  Is 
in  the  ofBng. 

I  know  the  Senator  is  interested  In 
the  SALT  Ulks.  and  in  the  ABM  and 
other  Issues.  But  we  do  not  have  any 
time  on  MIRV.  We  know  how  close  we 
are  to  MIRV.  We  know  about  our  testing. 
We  know  the  Soviets  are  testing,  but  we 
do  not  know  if  it  includes  testing 
MIRVs.  We  do  know  that  the  Soviets 
are  testing  MRV's.  There  seems  to  be 
some  conflict,  in  the  testimony  that  I 
have  heard,  at  least,  as  to  whether  the 
Soviets  are  testing  MIRVs.  But  If  they 
are  testing  MIRVs,  and  if  they  "MIRV" 
their  SS-9S,  with  the  supermegatonnage 
they  have,  then  we  are  in  serious  trouble. 
I  would  agree  that  in  any  nuclear  ex- 
change between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  what  would  probably 
result  is  a  society  that  we  would  not 
want  to  live  in.  I  agree  with  that.  But  we 
do  have  an  opportunity  to  stop  it.  and 
we  can  only  stop  it  if  we  bring  about  a 
moratorium  on  the  operational  testing 
of  MIRV.  Once  it  is  a  fait  accompli,  it 
Is  possible  we  will  never  get  on  with  any 
negotiations.  If  we  do.  the  issue  is  going 
to  be  far  more  dlfDcult. 

The  ABM  issue  has  been  discussed 
over  a  long  period  of  time,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cooper)  and  other  Senators.  I  cer- 
tainly know  that  matter  will  come  before 
us.  But  it  need  not  Interfere  with  our 
resolution  calling  upon  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  ask  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion to  agree  to  a  moratorium  on  the  test- 
ing of  MIRV.  Those  of  us  who  raise  this 
issue  are  not  is  leadership  p>osltlons  in 
this  body.  The  resolution  may  not  come 
to  the  floor.  But  if  a  sufficient  number 
of  Members  of  this  august  body  say  to 
the  President  we  believe  we  should  get 
on  immediately  with  arms  control  talks 
and  we  further  believe  that  we  should 
stop  the  testing  of  MERV  in  order  to 
get  on  with  arms  control  talks.  I  think 
it  will  be  living  up  to  our  responsibility 
as  enlightened  members  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  this  Government. 

I  do  not  think  this  proposal  will  in 
any  way  affect  the  ultimate  vote  that 
will  be  taken  on  whether  we  should  de- 
ploy the  Safeguard  system  or  not.  Al- 
though they  are  related  subjects,  I  think 
they  certainly  can  be  divorced  so  far  as 
any  vote  that  will  be  taken  on  the  floor 
on  the  sense  of  the  Senate  resolution,  or 
whether  we  should  deploy  the  Safeguard 
system  when  it  comes  up  for  a  vote. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  say 
only  this  before  I  yield  to  whoever  else 
would  like  to  have  the  floor.  The  point  is 
we  are  not  going  to  dilute  or  weaken  our 
position  with  regard  to  unjustified  de- 
ployment of  ABM  or  the  wrong  kind  of 
ABM  or  the  ABM  in  the  wrong  place.  It 
is  by  action  that  we  develop  strength,  not 
only  strength  to  propose  but  to  oppose, 
and  knowledge  and  experience.  The 
larger  the  group  in  this  body — the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  the  Senator  from  California — who 
is  on  the  floor  and  on  his  feet — the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas,  and  other  Senators,  Interested  in 
this  subject,  the  more  important  and 
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effective  this  body  will  be  in  relation  to 
every  Issue.  It  is  not  necessary  to  ration  a 
limited  amount  of  strength  in  thla 
body.  Strength  grows  with  doing.  It  will 
be  more  effective  in  the  case  of  ABM  be- 
cause of  having  exercised  itself  on  this 
Issue  also. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  same  point? 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  CASE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  In  answer  to  the  Sena- 
tor's question.  If  the  Soviets  perfect 
MIRV,  we  are  not  going  to  be  talking 
in  the  United  States  about  the  deploy- 
ment of  an  ABM  system  like  Safeguard. 
Safeguard  is  not  going  to  be  sufficient  to 
protect  us  against  the  Soviet  MIRV,  SS-9. 
So  we  would  not  even  be  talking  about 
Safeguard. 

We  shall  first  have  to  stop  the  MIRV- 
Ing  of  the  SS-9  through  a  moratorium 
on  the  operation  testing  of  MIRV,  or  else 
the  ABM  issue  Is  relegated  to  a  position 
of  really  not  being  of  great  importance. 
I  shall  not  say  the  issue  will  become  in- 
significant; but  we  will  find  ourselves 
talking  about  a  far  more  sophisticated 
and  expensive  ABM  system. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield  to  me  for  just  a  very  brief 

comment 

Mr.  CASE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  we  who  are  fight- 
ing the  ABM  battle— and  I  think  that 
still  remains  the  main  engagement — 
have  to  be  very  careful  about  our  posi- 
tion In  the  eyes  of  the  American  people, 
that  we  are  not  gullible;  and  I  think 
the  Senator's  resolution  certainly  covers 
that  In  terms  of  reciprocity — that  we  do 
not  expect  the  millennium,  but  that  we 
want  to  stop  somewhere,  and  we  think 
we  have  found  the  point  at  which  to 
stop,  beyond  which  is  the  point  of  no 
retiim. 

If  the  Senator  is  correct  In  the  cut- 
ting edge  of  his  argwnent,  which  is  that 
once  we  let  MIRV  come  Into  being  for 
the  Russians  or  us — probably  much 
more  damaging  for  the  Russians,  be- 
cause of  their  opposition  to  onslte  in- 
spection— then  we  have  put  ourselves 
beyond  the  pale  of  disarmament  agree- 
ment, because  there  is  no  way  of  dealing 
with  MIRV  except  onslte  inspections. 
That  is  essentially  the  cutting  edge  of 
the  argument  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

I  do  not  know  that  1  agree  with  that, 
for  this  reason:  It  may  very  well  be  that 
the  United  States  would  at  all  times  in- 
sist on  onslte  inspection.  If  we  limited 
intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  them- 
selves. It  may  be  that  there  Is  no  auto- 
matic surveillance  In  any  way  that  will 
substitute  for  It  even  to  that  extent;  so 
that  Just  cutting  off  the  MIRV  would 
not  be  taking  us  back  far  enough. 

That  may  be.  I  am  not  saying  it  is. 
but  It  may  be. 

In  addition,  we  cannot  discount  the 
development  of  the  means.  In  other 
words,  in  the  last  10  years,  for  example, 
without  disclosing  any  big  Government 
secrets,  we  all  believe  that  the  means  of 
non-on-site  surveillance,  for  example, 
even  In  the  field  of  peaceful  uses  of 
atomic  energy,  have  very  materially  ad- 
vanced. I  personaUy  have  little  doubt 
that  those  means  will  advance  farther. 


probably  to  include  even  the  multiple 
warhead  type  of  operation. 

I  think  the  argument  itself  has  shown. 
Just  now,  the  concern,  which  I  think  Is 
a  proper  one  for  me  and  for  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  ,  who  prob- 
ably says  things  more  kindly  than  I  do, 
but  really  implied  the  same  thing:  that 
we  do  not  want  to  get  away  from  the 
main  sbniggle.  And  I  am  not  entirely  in 
agreement  with  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts that  the  main  struggle  does 
not  continue  to  be  the  ABM. 

But  be  that  as  it  may,  I  do  think  that 
the  resolution  which  the  Senator  pro- 
poses, assuming  the  hypothesis  that  he 
bases  it  on,  Is  certainly  a  fair  one  in 
reciprocity. 

I  think  we  all  owe  another  debt  of 
gratitude — as  I  have  owed  many,  over  a 
long  lifetime,  because  I  have  served  with 
him,  man  and  boy,  for  20  years — to  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey,  for  calling 
this  matter  strikingly  to  the  attention 
of  the  President  and  the  country.  That 
again,  itself,  is  of  critical  Importance, 
because  It  may  be  that  all  the  while  that 
we  have  been  fighting  about  Safeguard 
and  the  ABM,  a  few  smart  boys  in  the 
back  room  of  the  Pentagon  have  been 
saying,  "Well,  these  fellows  are  a  joke. 
When  we  get  MIRV,  there  is  nothing  to 
be  done  about  it;  we  have  got  to  go  on 
and  on  from  there." 

Maybe  those  fellows  are  right,  and 
that  is  the  plan.  That  may  be  what  we 
ought  to  be  deliberating  about.  Whether 
I  go  on  the  resolution  or  not,  or  Sen- 
ator Cooper  does,  I  do  not  think  is  very 
critical. 

But  I  do  think  the  sharpness  of 
focus  with  which  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  has  raised  this  issue,  and  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  raised  by  him  in  a  seri- 
ous way,  laying  his  tremendous  prestige 
on  the  line,  as  it  were,  is  a  great  service  to 
the  country,  and  I  shall  join  in  it  with  the 
greatest  of  avidity  and  cooperation.  I 
believe  that  the  greatest  use  of  It  Is  to 
keep  us  from  falling  into  the  pitfall  that 
men  most  often  fall  into,  which  is  not 
the  one  ahead,  up  the  road,  but  the  one 
which  lies  at  their  feet. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  would  as- 
sume that  the  Senator  from  New  York 
will  and  does  support  wholeheartedly 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  myself,  and 
others  in  our  effort  to  secure  earliest 
hearings  on  this  resolution. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Of  coiu^.  I  am  on  the 

committee,  and  the  Senator  has  my  full 

assurance  of  cooperation  In  that  respect. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
found  no  problem  supporting  this  ex- 
pression of  concern  about  MIRV.  in  my 
IKjsltlon,  and  I  shall  state  my  position. 

I  said  a  few  minutes  ago  that  the  main 
reason  I  opposed  the  installation  and 
deployment  of  ABM  was  to  see  if  there 
was  a  possibility  to  bring  the  nuclear 
arms  race  to  a  halt,  and  perhaps  under 
control. 

I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  an 
agreement  can  be  reached,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  have  some  time,  perhaps 
a  year,  in  which  to  determine  If  It  is  pos- 
sible. During  that  time,  during  that  year 
we   can   better   see   if   the   projections 


which  have  been  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  by  Secretary  Laird 
are  in  fact  correct  assessments. 

If  Secretary  Laird's  conjectured  as- 
sessments are  in  fact  correct,  and  we 
would  have  to  take  measures  to  meet  the 
projected  threat — measures  that  are  now 
being  proposed — in  my  view  too  early, 
before  it  is  necessary.  I  believe  we  should 
first  make  a  determined  effort  to  bring 
the  nuclear  arms  race  to  a  halt.  For  this 
reason,  I  see  no  conflict  In  any  way  be- 
tween my  support  of  a  resolution  which 
seeks  to  bring  It  to  a  halt  to  the  deploy- 
ment of  a  related  weapon  In  the  next 
generation  of  nuclear  weapons — MIRV. 
As  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  has 
stated,  and  as  has  been  stated  In  the 
testimony  given  by  many  distinguished 
scientists,  and  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense itself,  the  reason  that  we  started 
the  development  of  MIRV  was  because 
the  Soviet  Union  had  begun  the  con- 
struction of  an  ABM;  conversely,  the 
Soviet  Union  began  the  partial  installa- 
tion of  an  ABM  around  Moscow  because 
we  were  developing  MIRV. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  reading 
the  testimony  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
in  the  so-called  white  paper  which  has 
just  been  released,  which  Is  his  testimony 
before  the  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  on  May  22. 

Throughout  that  testimony,  again  and 
again,  while  Secretary  Laird  never  cate- 
gorically stated  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  employing  an  MIRV.  he  left  the  im- 
plication that  not  only  that  the  USSR 
has  the  capacity  to  do  so.  but  that  they 
are  probably  coming  very  close  to  that 
ability.  In  fact,  in  one  place  he  made  the 
statement  that  the  tests  in  the  Pacific, 
which  he  first  said  were  tests  of  MRV, 
could  very  likely  have  been  MIRV  tests. 

He  uses  this  possibility  as  an  argument 
to  press  upon  Congress  and  the  American 
people  to  support  the  deployment  of  the 
very  doubtful  Safeguard  system,  a  sys- 
tem deficient  in  technology  and  feasi- 
bility. In  very  significant  ways  MIRV  and 
ABM  are  related.  I  am  happy  that  other 
Senators  have  undertaken  to  search  Into 
the  larger  questions  of  arms  control 
which  now  face  us.  I  support  the  resolu- 
tion because  It  is  one  which  speaks  to  a 
mutual  halt  of  flight  testing.  ABM  and 
MIRV  are  obviously  related,  and  I  should 
be  inconsistent  if  I  did  not  support  it. 
It  Is  my  belief  that  the  United  States  has 
to  begin,  and  l^egin  now.  these  SALT  talks 
to  see  if  we  can  stop  this  nuclear  arms 
race,  with  all  its  systems  calculated  to 
bring  us  to  destruction. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  Senator  referred  to 
statements  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
that  the  Soviets  were  testing  MRV's,  and 
were  probably  testing  MIRV's. 

Did  the  Secretary  of  Defense  at  any 
time  clearly  state  that  we  have  informa- 
tion which  would  Indicate  that  the 
Soviets  are  actually  testing  MIRVs? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  read  very  carefully 
over  the  weekend  the  so-called  white 
paper — the  hearings  before  the  subcom- 
mittees of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  House  of  Representatives 
\mder  date  of  May  22. 

I  studied  In  detail  the  testimony  relat- 
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inc  to  MIRV  given  by  Secretary  Laird. 
In  no  pUce  does  he  ever  categorleaUy 
say  that  the  Sovleta  have  tested  MIRV. 
However,  we  find  a  statement  like  this  on 
page  9  after  the  preceding  paragraph 
speaking  of  the  test  of  MIRV : 

A  number  of  thM«  veblclea  hAve  b«en 
launcbed  thus  fax,  thr«e  out  to  S,100  n  ml. 
Into  th«  Paclflo.  (Th*  third  w»a  launched 
Just  the  other  day.)  Although  we  still  have 
no  oonclualve  evidence  tb»t  these  multiple 
reentry  vehicles  are  Independently  aimed,  the 
Intelligence  community  considers  It  likely 
that  the  Soviets  will  go  on  with  the  develop- 
ment of  ICRV's  and  Install  them  in  a  new 
version  of  their  SS-9  type  ICBM's.  Should 
they  also  greatly  Improve  the  accuracy  of 
their  small  ICBlTs.  which  the  Intelligence 
community  considers  possible,  the  survlv- 
sbUlty  of  our  mnutemsn  force  as  presently 
deployed  would  be  vtrtusUy  nil  by  the  mid  to 
late  1070s. 

Immediately  following  that,  in  the 
next  paragraph,  he  said: 

It  U  also  possible  that  the  SS-9  with  the 
three- reentry  vehicles  will  ttim  out  to  be  a 
MIRVed  mlasUe.  If  that  should  be  the  case 
and  If  the  Soviets  were  to  back-flt  all  of  their 
SS-8's  with  this  new  psylosd.  three  5-megs- 
ton  warheads  each,  the  more  than  230  SS-O's 
now  operational  or  under  construction  would 
In  themselves  constitute  a  severe  threat  to 
oiir  llClnuteman  force.  And,  if  the  Soviets 
were  to  Increase  this  force  to  even  420  missiles 
and  Improve  the  accuracy  to  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  they  could  probably  destroy  95  percent 
of  our  Mlnuteman  force,  leaving  only  SO 
surviving. 

He  never  categorically  testifled  that 
any  of  the  MIRV's  have  been  flred  or 
tested.  However,  there  is  a  kind  of  impli- 
cation running  through  the  testimony 
that  perhaps  the  MIRV's  have  been 
tested. 

Then,  through  statements  to  the  press 
which  have  appeared  in  several  papers, 
in  which  articles  the  writers — and  I  do 
not  criticize  the  writers  because  they 
state  very  clearly  that  the  information 
comes  from  authoritative  sources — say 
that  the  MIRVs  have  been  flred. 

The  articles  give  that  implication.  The 
articles  seem  to  be  part  of  an  efTort  to 
impose  upon  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  a  belief  that  Soviet  MIRV's 
are  being  flred  or  about  to  be  flred  and 
that  we  are  in  such  great  danger  that 
we  must  immediately  install  the  Safe- 
guard ABM  system. 

The  point  is  that  all  these  new  weapons 
systems  are  interrelated.  The  installa- 
tion of  the  ABM  for  example  will  bring 
about  the  development  of  more  offensive 
missiles  and  increases  the  likelihood  of 
the  development  of  MIRV's. 

Because  It  is  so  important  to  get  into 
talks  about  the  limitations  of  all  future 
weapons  systems  both  offensive  and  de- 
fensive before  they  are  deployed.  I  find 
no  dlfflculty  in  supporting  the  position  of 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky.  I  think  he  is 
quite  correct  in  his  analysis  of  these  two 
most  important  matters. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand what  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky has  read  and  quoted  from  the 
statement  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 


it  Lb  to  the  effect  that  the  Soviets  are 
likely  to  develop  MIRV  for  the  SS-9. 
Of  course,  they  are  likely  to  develop 
ICiilV  for  the  SS-9.  Of  course,  they  want 
to  move  on  from  MRV's  to  BCIRV's.  Of 
course,  the  Soviets  know  that  we  are 
testing  MIRV's. 

We  cannot  expect  the  Soviets  not  to 
continue  their  testing  and  not  to  move 
on  to  MIRV  technology  if  they  know 
through  their  intelligence  that  the 
United  States  has  moved  into  MIRV 
technology. 

This  Is  exactly  what  we  propose  to  do 
by  a  moratorium  on  operational  testing — 
to  stop  any  further  testing  so  that  the 
Soviets  will  not  perfect  their  MIRV  tech- 
nology. 

I  am  very  delighted  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  Kentucky  supports  our 
position.  I  think  there  is  nothing  that  Is 
repugnant  to  his  ABM  position  in  this 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  on  the 
moratorium  on  MIRV's.  nothing  incon- 
sistent with  it,  nothing  incompatible 
with  It. 

I  hope  that  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  together  with 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
New  York,  after  asking  all  the  questions 
they  want  to  ask  .about  MIRV,  will  not 
only  support  it  thoroughly,  but  will  also 
Join  in  the  sense-of-the-Senate  resolu- 
tion as  distinguished  cosponsors  of  that 
resolution. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Before  I  jrield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  and  then  to  the 
distingtiished  Senator  from  Maryland. 
I  point  out  that  what  has  been  said,  it 
seems  to  me,  as  he  suggests,  only  under- 
scores the  great  urgency  of  action  on 
this  matter  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

The  closer  the  Soviet  Union  is  and 
the  closer  the  United  States  of.  America 
is  to  achieving  the  deployablllty  of 
MIRV,  the  closer  we  are  to  that  point 
of  no  return  which  we  are  all  deeply 
concerned  about. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sorry  to  have  de- 
layed so  long  in  yielding  to  my  friend, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

The  evidence  is  overwhelming  that 
ABM  and  MIRV  are  inextricably  linked, 
that  they  are  locked  together.  Those  of 
us  who  now  oppose  ABM  may  well  find 
ourselves  supporting  the  ABM  system 
in  the  future.  And  if  we  fall  to  stop  the 
MIRV  now,  if  MIRV  is  let  loose  upon  the 
world,  and  if  research  and  development 
dispel  further  doubts  concerning  the 
ability  of  an  ABM  to  function,  we  may 
be  driven  to  the  point  of  recognizing 
that  ABM  is  indeed  required  to  give  ua 
defenses  against  MIRV. 

I  point  out  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  and  to  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  New  York — 
whose  deep  devotion  to  peace  and  recog- 
nition of  the  very  great  tensions  and 
strains  and  dangers  that  stem  from  the 
arms  race  are  beyond  question — that 
time  is  nmnlng  out  on  this  matter. 

I  know  of  the  care  and  thoughtfulness 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  in  ap- 


proaching all  issues.  However,  on  this  is- 
sue, the  point  of  no  return  is  close  upon 
us. 

The  original  desire  to  enter  into  nego- 
tiations to  halt  the  development  of  this 
and  other  devices  of  mass  destruction 
was  strongly  evident  last  year.  Then  came 
the  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  and  an 
end  to  all  negotiations  at  that  time. 

Then  came  the  new  administration. 
That  administration  has  quite  properly 
devoted  considerable  time  and  thought 
and  exploration  and  research  to  the 
whole  question  of  disarmament. 

During  this  period,  time  has  been  run- 
ning. During  these  months,  there  have 
been  tests  by  us  of  MIRV  and  tests  by 
the  Soviets  of  either  MIRV  or  MRV. 

Quite  soon,  each  side  presumably  will 
be  satlsfled  that  it  has  tested  enough, 
although  all  evidence  now  is  to  the  effect 
that  neither  side  has  yet  reached  that 
point. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  has 
said,  once  deployment  of  MIRV  occurs, 
all  Is  lost  in  terms  of  inspection,  short 
of  on-the-spot  Inspection,  which  is  un- 
acceptable to  the  Soviets  and  may  well 
be  unacceptable  to  us  under  some  cir- 
cumstances. Indeed,  we  do  not  have  to 
wait  until  deployment  comes  for  all  to  be 
lost  on  this  issue. 

Once  either  side  is  satlsfled  that  It  has 
tested  enough,  or  once  either  olde  fears 
that  the  other  side  has  tested  enough, 
we  have  gone  beyond  the  point  of  no  re- 
turn. That  is  why  it  is  so  urgent  that  all 
strength  possible  be  brought  behind  the 
effort  now  to  stop  MIRV,  before  weeks, 
let  alone  months,  have  passed  and  that 
danger  point  is  suddenly  behind  us. 

With  respect  to  the  remarlcs  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Arizona,  I  totally 
agree  with  him  in  his  basic  point  that  we 
should  not  stop  MIRV  if  the  Soviet 
Union  does  not  stop  MIRV.  The  resolu- 
tion offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts takes  that  point  fully  Into 
account  and  takes  into  accoimt  that 
present  abilities  to  inspect — not  includ- 
ing on-the-spot  inspection — enable  us 
and  enable  the  other  side  to  know 
whether  or  not  there  are  experimenta- 
tions with  this  device:  and  so  each  side 
could  automatically  and  instantly  de- 
tect a  violation  of  a  stand-still  agree- 
ment If  this  resolution  were  adopted  and 
a  stand-still  agreement  was  accepted  by 
both  sides. 

Finally,  let  me  say,  from  this  side  of 
the  aisle,  that  I  think  a  great  contribu- 
tion has  been  made  to  the  cause  of  peace 
by  the  fact  that  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  CoopKK),  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle,  has  provided  the  great  lead- 
ership he  has  provided  in  the  ABM  flght, 
and  he  recognizes  the  interlocking  na- 
ture of  the  MIRV  and  ABM.  This,  to- 
gether with  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey,  again  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  have  provided  such  in- 
spiring and  effective  leadership  in  the 
MIRV  battle,  along  with  the  ABM  bat- 
tle, bodes  well  for  our  country.  When  we 
can  have  this  sort  of  leadership  within 
that  pfuty,  matched,  I  hope,  by  effec- 
tive leadership  on  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
I  think  we  have  rising  hopes  that  we 
can  make  a  breakthrough  in  the  cause 
of  peace.  , 
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Mr.  CASE.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California. 

I  should  like  to  say  that  he  is  provid- 
ing distinguished  leadership  on  that  side 
of  the  aisle,  and  we  are  very  grateful  for 
having  his  association  with  the  sense-of- 
the-Senate  resolution. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  for  yield- 
ing in  order  that  I  can  pay  tribute  to  his 
leadership  and  to  his  objectivity  in  bring- 
ing this  subject  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
this  afternoon. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  I  am  very  much 
in  sjrmpathy  with  his  views.  I  hope  to 
join  with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  in  the  resolution  to  be  of- 
fered on  the  subject  of  MIRV. 

I  should  like  to  make  one  cautionary 
point.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
cussion this  afternoon  about  ABM's;  and 
my  own  position  on  ABMs  has  been  a 
matter  of  public  record  for  over  a  year, 
since  we  had  to  vote  on  this  matter  in 
the  other  body,  of  which  I  was  then  a 
Member.  I  have  stated  here  my  views — 
they  are  in  sympathy  with  those  of  the 
Senator — on  the  question  of  MIRV. 

I  hope  that  we  will  set  this  entire  dis- 
cussion— as  I  am  sure  those  of  us  who 
are  here  today  do  set  it — in  its  proper 
context.  Bat  I  think  we  should  make  it 
clear,  not  only  for  those  who  are  in  the 
Senate  today  but  also  for  all  others  who 
may  have  some  Interest  in  these  proceed- 
ings— that  we  are  discussing  not  just  cer- 
tain things,  certain  new  instruments  of 
mass  destruction,  certain  new  weapons. 

We  should  make  it  clear  that  we  are 
not  falling  for  a  new  recipe  of  the  Wash- 
ington alphabet  soup;  that  we  are  talk- 
ing about  an  entirely  new  generation  of 
armament;  and  that  as  we  discuss  these 
individual  Items  of  armament — offensive 
and  theoretically  defensive — we  are  con- 
templating the  fact  that  the  world  is 
threatened  with  a  whole  new  generation 
of  armament,  a  new  generation  of  arma- 
ment that  a  crowded  world  and  a  hungry 
world  cannot  afford  and  will  not  tol- 
erate. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  ex- 
tremely grateful  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts  for 
the  leadership  they  have  shown.  Unless 
we  can  take  hold  of  the  objective  points 
in  such  a  vast  and  complex  question  as 
this — and  we  have  taken  hold  of  them — 
I  think  it  makes  it  very  hard  for  Con- 
gress and  for  the  country  to  grasp  the 
implications,  and  I  appreciate  what  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  are  doing. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Maryland.  I  thank  him  not  only  for 
Joining  us  in  general  support  of  our  ob- 
jective, but  also  for  the  particular  con- 
tribution he  has  Just  made  in  regard 
to  this  matter  as  an  element  In  the 
escalation  of  the  arms  race. 

The  arms  race  will  go  from  level  to 
level,  ever  higher  In  escalation,  imless  it 
Is  stopped  by  verifiable  agreements.  This 
matter  is  important  further  for  two  rea- 
sons: In  Itself  as  an.  escalation  of  the 
arms  race  and,  most  Important,  sis  an 
element,  depending  on  how  we  deal  with 


It,  which  will  have  perhaps  crucial  im- 
IMrtance  upon  the  possibility  of  securing 
verifiable  arms  reduction  agreements. 

I  Uictnk  the  Senator. 

I  yield  the  floor,  Mr.  President. 


SECOND     SUPPLEMENTAL     APPRO- 
PRIATIONS ACT,  1969 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bir.  (H.R.  11400)  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1969,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  the  committee  amendment  to  re- 
store the  $16  million  which  was  cut  from 
the  educational  opportunity  grants  pro- 
gram last  summer.  I  congratulate  the 
Appropriations  Committee  for  including 
this  item  in  the  supplemental  bill.  It  has 
grieved  me  to  see  a  program  with  so 
noble  a  purpose  as  this,  one  which  seeks 
through  education  to  promote  equality  of 
opportunity  in  this  country,  istymied 
through  a  lack  of  funds.  I  think  that 
this  is  a  commitment  we  should  keep. 
Congress  should  cease  playing  a  game  of 
cat-and-mouse  with  the  young  people 
from  disadvantaged  backgrounds  whom 
this  program  is  designed  to  serve. 

At  the  outset.  It  was  envisioned  that 
the  EOO  program  would  enjoy  a  steady 
rise,  enabling  a  gradually  Increasing 
number  of  disadvantaged  students  to  at- 
tend college.  This  would  be  part  of  our 
attack  on  poverty,  and  it  would  attempt 
a  cure  at  the  roots — lack  of  education 
and  training  for  fruitful  lifetime  employ- 
ment. It  has  long  been  recognized  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  talent  wasted  in 
this  country  due  to  lack  of  opportunity  to 
exercise  it. 

College  is  expensive.  Even  a  relatively 
Inexpensive  college  is  expensive,  for  it 
means,  to  begin  with,  the  short  run  sacri- 
fice of  incpme.  For  the  child  of  a  family 
which  can  shoulder  little  of  the  financial 
burden  of  college  expenses,  the  educa- 
tional opportunity  grants  can  add  the 
margin  of  help  that  makes  it  possible  for 
a  student  to  attend  college,  pay  the  tui- 
tion, buy  the  books,  and  cover  the  per- 
sonal expenses  which  are  involved.  For 
disadvantaged  students,  the  colleges  can 
use  a  combination  of  work-study,  indivi- 
dual earnings,  and  loans,  and  fill  the  gap 
with  an  EOG. 

When  appropriations  for  EOG's  were 
cut  by  $16  million  last  fall,  college  oppor- 
tunity was  denied  to  some  32,000  aspiring 
students.  This  is  the  approximate  num- 
ber to  whom  the  colleges  would  have  to 
deny  aid  because  of  the  reduced  appro- 
priations, and  these  are  the  very  students 
who  have  the  fewest  alternatives  for 
financing  a  college  education.  For  Cali- 
fornia residents  the  number  denied 
would  be  about  4,040  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents. 

Even  the  2 -year  community  colleges, 
which  are  among  the  Nation's  best  educa- 
tional bargain,  will  have  to  cut  back  their 
services  to  disadvantaged  students.  Cali- 
fornia has  a  vigorous  community  college 
system.  Many  of  these  colleges  are  doing 
yeoman  work  in  the  education  of  the  dis- 
advantaged in  their  areas,  and  their 
reports  to  me  indicate  that  they  are  hurt- 
ing. Here  Is  the  complaint  from  the  San 
Mateo  Junior  College  district,  which  en- 


rolls 1,300  minority  students,  many  of 
whom  need  financial  aid: 

One  of  the  serious  problems  that  has  led 
to  alienation  and  to  campus  disruption  has 
been  our  inability  to  provide  adequate  finan- 
cial aid  for  our  students  from  homes  of  low 
family  Income  .  .  .  We  know  that  innovative 
programs  Ulce  ours,  coupled  with  appropriate 
student  financial  aids,  can  equalize  oppor- 
tunity and  minimize  campus  tensions. 

Fi-om  the  San  Jose  City  College  comes 
this  report: 

We  have  a  substantial  number  of  minority 
students  who  attend  our  college  and  we  are 
desperately  In  need  of  funds  to  maintain 
adequate  programs  .  .  .  The  Student  Finan- 
cial Aids  Program  for  1969-70  at  San  Jose 
City  College  has  been  drastically  affected  by 
the  curtailment  of  funds  from  the  Federal 
Government.  We  wUl  receive  approximately 
forty  per  cent  of  the  funds  requested  from 
each  of  three  programs — ND8L,  EOG,  and 
Work-Study.  What  this  means  is  that  awards 
to  students  In  need  of  financial  assistance 
win  either  have  to  be  reduced  below  the  level 
students  will  need  to  meet  their  educational 
expenses,  or  reductions  will  have  to  be  made 
in  the  number  of  students  whose  low  incomes 
qualify  them  for  financial  help. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  these  examples 
wUl  Ulustrate  why  I  believe  that  it  is 
urgent  that  we  vote  to  restore  no  less 
than  $16  million  to  the  EOG  appropria- 
tions for  1969.  I  do  not  believe  that  col- 
leges should  be  hampered  in  their  efforts 
to  equalize  educational  opportunity  by 
an  impredlctable  Congress.  A  program 
like  this  requires  funding  close  to  the  au- 
thorization level  if  it  is  to  do  the  job  it 
was  designed  to  do.  And  in  this  case  it  is  a 
vitally  important  job  which  will  be  crit- 
ical for  years  to  come. 

EDUCATIONAL    OPPORTUNrTT    GRANTS 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
extreliiely  delighted  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  has  restored  $16  mil- 
lion in  funds  for  the  educational  oppor- 
tunity grants  program  in  the  second  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate.  As  I  indicated  in  a 
letter  to  the  committee  urging  that  this 
action  be  taken,  about  32,000  low-hicome 
and  disadvantaged  students  will  be  able 
to  take  part  in  this  program  next  Sep- 
tember should  these  funds  be  appropri- 
ated now. 

The  educational  opportunity  grants 
program  has  been  a  successful  and  effec- 
tive way  of  making  the  benefits  of  higher 
education  available  to  qualified  high 
school  graduates  of  exceptional  financial 
need  who,  without  this  aid,  would  other- 
wise be  imable  to  obtain  these  benefits. 
It  is  vitally  important  that  we  continue  to 
support  programs  of  this  kind  to  the  full- 
est extent  possible. 

The  restoration  of  full  funding  for  the 
EOG  program  Is  significant  from  another 
point  of  view.  We  have  passed  programs 
in  the  Congress  to  Identify  and  encour- 
age needy  students  to  continue  their 
education  beyond  secondary  school.  In 
order  for  these  programs  to  succeed,  we 
must  have  the  requisite  financial  assist- 
ance available  for  those  students  whose 
potentitd  we  are  attempting  to  develop. 
It  is  simply  inconsistent  to  encourage  a 
needy  child  to  better  himself  through 
higher  education,  and  then  have  to  tell 
him  that  we  cannot  help  him  out  when 
he  gets  to  college. 

I  hope  that  when  this  issue  is  discussed 
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In  conference,  the  conferees  will  agree 
upon  the  necessity  for  a  full  restontkm 
of  $18  million  in  funds  for  this  pro-am. 
Congress  has  shown  Its  Interest  In  de- 
veloping the  untapped  potential  of  our 
disadvantaged  youth.  We  cannot  fail  to 
carry  through  In  our  commitment. 

Mr.  President,  as  an  excellent  exam- 
ple of  the  Immediate  Impact  of  these 
funds.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rkcoro  a  letter  from 
Samuel  B.  Gould,  chancellor  of  the  State 
University  of  New  York,  outlining  the 
IXMslble  effect  of  this  funding  restoration 
upon  the  63  campuses  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

9TATm  nMnmtsrrT  or  Nrw  Touc. 

Albant.  NY..  June  11.  19€9. 
Hon.  Chaelxs  E.  Ooooxll, 
V.S.  Senate, 

New  Seiiate  Office  Building, 
WaafCtngton;  'DC. 

OOB  SamrroB  Oooosu, :  I  urge  yoii  to  sup- 
port current  Senate  efforts  to  add  to  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill  In  the  amount 
of  916  million  to  make  the  Educational  Op- 
portunity Grant  (EOO)  program  available  to 
many  more  of  the  prospective  low  Income 
and  disadvantaged  students.  In  support  of 
this  effort.  I  would  like  to  offer  some  Indica- 
tion of  the  extent  to  which  such  action  will 
Increase  our  ability  to  offer  opportunity  to 
these  students  at  the  83  campuses  of  the 
State  University  of  New  York. 

Of  the  approximately  91, 330,000  in  new 
funds  for  initial  EOO  awards  which  are  likely 
to  be  made  available  to  all  colleges  In  New 
York  State  from  a  $16  million  appropriation, 
about  $370,000  would  be  assigned  to  the  35 
State-operated  campuses  of  the  University. 
This  would  Increase  State  University's  avail- 
able InlUal  year  funds  by  thirty  percent,  to 
•1.200.000. 

Some  350  new  EOG  eligible  students  could 
be  enrolled  at  SUNY's  colleges  in  September 
In  addition  to  the  1.100  for  whom  funds  are 
presently  available.  The  families  of  most  of 
these  1.450  students  have  gross  Incomes  be- 
low 93,000:  none  exceed  96.000 

It  Is  Important  to  understand  that  none 
of  these  young  people  will  have  to  be  sought 
out  once  the  proposed  appropriation  becomes 
a  reality.  We  now  know  who  they  are.  They 
are  waiting  for  us  to  fulfill  the  promise  we 
made  to  them  In  partnership  with  the  gov- 
ernment based  on  the  Intent  and  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  as 
recently  amended.  At  least  another  1.500 
whose  expectations  have  similarly  been  raised 
by  this  action  of  the  Federal  Government 
are  waiting  to  hear  from  us. 

Our  community  colleges  could,  collectively, 
expect  at  least  an  additional  $300,000  from  a 
supplemental  budget  you  propose.  This 
would  bring  their  available  grant  funds  to 
about  91.500.000.  The  number  of  students 
who  could  be  offered  this  opportunity  would 
Increase  from  about  1,800  to  approximately 
3,400.  These  additional  600  students  repre- 
sent only  part  of  the  community  college 
waiting  Ust.  Many  additional  students  eli- 
gible and  waiting  for  EOG  support  may  have 
to  be  turned  away  by  community  colleges 
this  fall. 

Thus,  for  the  entire  State  University,  in- 
cluding the  community  colleges,  the  net  in- 
crease in  students  who  could  be  assisted  by 
the  supplemental  appropriation  would  be 
close  to  1,000. 

State  University  with  the  support  of  New 
York  State  is  trying  to  do  Its  part  in  offer- 
ing opportunity  to  the  type  of  student  the 
Educational  Opportunity  Grant  was  intended 
to  assist.  Our  State  University  SEEK  pro- 
gram alone  of  about  94  million  is  ready  to 
provide  the  supportive  educational  and  other 


•aalstanoe  to  theae  studanta.  If  the  present 
low  level  of  Federal  EOO  support  should  con- 
tinue, we  may  have  to  redirect  some  of  the 
SEEK  funds  from  the  educational  programs 
where  it  is  most  urgently  needed  to  the  kind 
of  direct  financial  aid  that  these  students 
require.  I  strongly  believe  this  Is  poor  p>ollcy 
and  the  wrong  use  of  resources.  In  addition, 
such  action  will  create  a  dilemma  that 
neither  student*  nor  ooUega  adxnlnlstratora 
should  have  to  face. 

The  proposed  supplemental  apprc^rlatlon 
U  urgently  needed  now,  and  I  would    appre- 
ciate your  willingness  to  give  this  measure 
yoiir  fullest  support. 
Sincerely. 

Samuel  B.  Godlo. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  in  Ught  of 
the  situation  which  we  now  see  at  the 
end  of  the  day.  It  is  unlikely  that  the 
amendment  I  have  submitted,  to  increase 
the  supplemental  amount  available  to 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  to  $55 
million,  can  be  considered  tonight. 

I  shall  offer  this  amendment  tomor- 
row, with  the  support  of  a  number  of 
Senators.  However  there  are  some  re- 
marks which  Senators  might  And  useful 
to  have  in  the  Rscord,  together  with  a 
letter  from  the  U.S.  Conference  of  May- 
ors, and  a  schedule  showing  precisely 
why  at  least  $55  million  Is  necessary. 

I  might  say  preliminarily  that  this 
amount  was  proposed  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  I  wish  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Cask) — and  I  believe  that  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
tore)  was  also  of  considerable  help  in 
the  Appropriations  Committee — for  put- 
ting the  matter  before  that  committee 
and  for  being  successful  to  the  extent 
of  $7Mc  million,  which  was  not  in  the 
bill,  and  which  represents  an  amoimt 
which  even  the  Labor  Department  agrees 
we  need  and  can  be  very  fruitfully  and 
effectively  spent. 

Because  I  think  it  is  critically  impor- 
tant. I  would  first  express  by  thanks  and 
appreciation  for  that,  and  explain  to 
Senator  Case  that  I  would  not  have  of- 
fered this  amendment  at  all  were  it  not 
for  the  very  strong  support  coming  from 
the  n.S.  Conference  of  Mayors.  If  we 
expect  to  cool  off  what  could  be  a  very 
hot  simuner.  I  feel  that  we  had  better 
listen  to  them  and  Senators  from  States 
with  big  cities  and  smaller  communities 
with  similar  needs  should  at  least  hear 
the  argument  and  look  at  the  figures  and 
have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the 
needed  amount,  according  to  the  Con- 
ference of  Mayors,  rather  than  just  let- 
ting it  go  by  default. 

This  does  not  take  one  thing  away 
from  the  magnificent  service — and  the 
country  should  be  very  grateful — ren- 
dered by  Senator  Case  and  Senator  Pas- 
tore  in  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

I  thoroughly  sympathize  with  him.  In 
fact,  as  he  has  said,  I  did  offer  his 
amendment  in  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. I  think  the  reason  for  it  is  obvi- 
ous. I  believe  that  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors  is  the  body  most  able  to  tell  us 
what  Is  necessary.  Based  upon  the  esti- 
mates from  my  own  State,  I  know  that 
the  amount  that  would  be  provided  by 


the  Senator's  amendment  is  by  no  means 
too  generous. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  will  be 
coeponsored  by  me.  together  with  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Employment 
Manpower  and  Poverty  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  (Mr. 
Nelson),  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston)  .  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Brooke),  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Ooodell),  the  Sen- 
ator tTom  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias),  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McCar- 
thy), and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 

YOUNO). 

It  would  provide  an  additional  $55  mil- 
lion under  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  for  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  summer  program  for  the 
coming  months. 

The  summer  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  program  was  developed  to  enable 
disadvantaged  youths  to  earn  money 
during  the  period  when  they  tend  to  dis- 
associate themselves  from  school  and  are 
most  subject  to  pressures  to  leave  school. 
Programs  are  administered  on  the  local 
level  by  public  or  nonprofit  "sponsors." 
On  the  national  level,  administration  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  pursuant  to  a  delegation  from  the 
Offlce  of  Economic  Opportunity.  This 
summer  the  Department  has  stipulated 
that  each  sponsor  must  hire  an  Inde- 
pendent accoimtant  to  certify  proper 
handling  and  recording  of  funds.  That 
should  avoid  some  things  we  have  run 
into  in  other  summers,  when  we  had 
irresponsible  handling  of  accounting  and 
bookkeeping  details  in  some  instances. 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  advised 
that  1,530,000  youths  14  to  21  years  of 
age  will  be  unemployed  and  eligible  for 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  summer  pro- 
grams this  summer.  Yet.  without  a  sup- 
plemental the  allocation  for  the  summer 
will  provide  only  336.000  slots,  the  same 
number  as  last  year.  Thus,  despite  Initial 
appropriations  and  the  recent  realloca- 
tion by  the  administration,  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  our  eligible  disadvantaged 
youths  will  have  no  choice  but  to  spend 
the  summer  months  on  our  cities'  streets 
rather  than  in  meaningful  emplosnnent. 

We  know  that  at  this  date  there  is  a 
difference  between  the  number  of  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  slots  which  is 
needed  and  the  number  which  can  be 
effectively  utilized  by  the  Federal.  State, 
and  local  officials  involved  in  this  essen- 
tial program.  Accordingly.  I  recently  re- 
quested that  the  Conference  of  Mayors 
poll  their  cities  to  determine  how  many 
additional  slots  could  be  beneficially  used 
during  the  coming  weeks.  On  the  basis 
of  reports  confirmed  on  June  5.  1969,  the 
Conference  has  advised  that  72.382  slots 
ctui  still  be  effectively  used  in  our  50 
major  cities.  For  example.  New  York 
City  falls  21,621  slots  short  of  its  needs; 
Chicago  needs  an  additional  8.846  slots; 
Los  Angeles,  2,401  slots;  Detroit  2,422 
slots;  Baltimore.  2.363  slots;  Clevelsind. 
2,822  slots:  San  Francisco.  642  slots; 
Boston,  814  slots;  and  Pittsburgh,  412 
slots. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  a 
chart  prepared  for  me  by  the  UjB.  Con- 
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ference  of  Mayors,  dealing  with  the  50 
largest  cities  and  showing  their  needs 
at  72,382  job  slots  for  the  summer,  giv- 
ing the  figures  according  to  the  present 
allocation,  comparing  them  with  1968, 


and  showing  what  is  required  for  each 
of  the  50  larger  cities. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


NEIGHBORHOOD  YOUTH  CORPS  SUMMER  PROGRAMS.  SO  LARGEST  CITIES,  1968  AND  19G9-ENII0LLMENT  LEVELS 


Summer.  1968 

Summer,  1969 

City 

EGA 

MOTA 

Total 

Original 
alhtcation 

Additional 

stots  added 

by  realk>- 

catnn 

Total,  all 
sources 

Additional 
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Boston.. ...... 
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4.000 

790 

1.300  .. 
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18,500 
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3  900 

160 
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500 
150 

m 

3.000 
75 

500 

1.792 

4.500 

940 

1.300 

2.145 

21.500 

1.279 

3.900 

625 

1.600 

995 

520 

550 

5.200 

698 

500 

980 

974 

1,822 

400 

864 

1,098 

10, 120 

1.380 

1.090 

1.507 

1.205 

2.606 

1.190 

27.540 

1.100 

2.548 

845 

1.230 

3.070 

1.657 

3,400 

575 

733 

1.780 

663 

2,240 

1,752 

1,925 

1.175 

1,300 

600 

340 

9,502 

350 

1.292 

4.000 

790 

1.200 

1.645 

18,500 

1.110 

3.900 

625 

1,150 

920 

420 

450 

4,780 

398 

465 

780 

836 

1.622 

350 

750 

800 

8,828 

1,480 

850 

1,100 

1,000 

2,380 

990 

23,900 

1,000 

2,207 

720 

830 

2,305 

1.885 

3,165 

616 

700 

1,080 

300 

2.142 

1,539 

1,525 

846 
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400 

240 

7,305 

165 
555 
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565 
3,654 
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19 
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50 
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62 
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1,599 

45 
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\       236 

\  4,479 

\    134 

418 

•  151 
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858 

57 
338 

19 

64 
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166 
266 
458 
365 
239 
218 
111 
2,486 

515 

1,847 

4,637 

969 

1.386 

2,210 

22,154 

1.318 

4,018 

644 

1,649 

1,025 

536 

567 

5,358 

719 

515 

1.010 

1,003 

1,877 

412 

890 

1,131 

10,427 

1,525 

1.123 

1,553 

1,242 

2.687 

1.226 

28.379 

1.134 

2,625 

871 

1.267 

3.163 

1.942 

3,503 

635 

764 

1.834 

683 

2.308 

1.805 

1.983 

1,211 

1,339 

618 

351 

9,791 

97 
420 

2.363 
421 
814 
635 

8,846 
617 

2  882 

Columbus '625  .. 

Dado  County  (Miamh 1  2&0 

350' 

175 
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100 
200 
300 
35 
200 
138 
200 

114' 

300 
1.291 

240" 

407 
205 
228 
200 
3.640 
100 
341 
125 
400 
280 
520 
300 
6S 

766' 

363 
100 
213 
400 
375 
200 
200 
100 
1,982 

456 
501 

Oallss 

OsytMi 

820 

420 

495 
84 

L 450 

233 

DttroH 

El  Paso 

5,000 

398 

2.422 
0 

Fort  Worth 

465 

270 

Gary 

780 

370 

Honolulu 

~           836 

458 

Houston 

1.622 

970 

Indianapolis 

400 

238 

JtrsnCity L 750 

Kansas  City,  Mo 798 

Los  Ani  olos  (indudiei  Lsn|  Boach).          8, 829 

Louitvillo 4. 1,380  .. 

Memphis           850 

385 

269 

2.401 

1.080 

377 

Milwaukaa      

1.100 

372 

Minneapolis 

1,000 

508 
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2.380 

1,493 

Now  Orleans 

990 

7  264 

NowYofh 

23.900 

21,621 

Norfolk 

1.000 

616 

Oakland        

2  207 

1  232 

Oklahoma  City "  720 

Omaha 830 
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188 

Philadalphia 

2,790 

942 

Phoonix 

Pittsburgh 

1,137 

, 3.100 

1,343 
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Portland,  Ort( 

' 510 

733  . 

431 
461 

St.  Louis 

l.OSO 

0 

St  Paul 

300 

0 

San  Antonio 

2.140 

1.434 

San  Diego 

1.539 

884 

San  Francisco 

Seattle 

1.525 

800 

642 
285 

Tamoa 

1,100 

586 

Toledo 

400 

82 

Tulsa 

240 

69 

Washington,  D.C... 

7.520 

3,014 

Tots! 

117,695 

20.062 

137.757 

117,566 

24, 813 

142, 379 

72,382 

Note:  All  figures  except  last  column  supplied  by  Department  of  Labor;  last  column  supplied  by  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  we  need 
not  look  merely  to  our  50  largest  cities 
to  find  tension,  discontent,  and  the  need 
for  additional  opportunities  for  our  dis- 
advantaged youths.  The  Conference  of 
Mayors  advises  that  67,313  slots  can  still 
be  effectively  utilized  in  himdreds  of 
smaller  cities  which  have  sponsors  for 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  summer 
programs.  For  example.  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Is  600  slots  short;  Lexington.  Ky.,  150; 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  100;  Orlando,  Fla., 
500;  Fort  Lauderdale.  Fla.,  100;  and 
Compton.  Calif..  200. 

An  opportunity  for  one  youth  in  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  summer  pro- 
grams costs  approximately  $411.  To  pro- 
vide opportimities  for  the  72,382  youths 
in  our  50  largest  cities  and  for  the  67.313 
youths  in  our  smaller  cities  who  can  still 
benefit  from  a  summer  job,  will  require 
an  additional  appropriation  of  an  amoimt 
In  excess  of  $55  million.  As  reported  by 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  a 
supplemental  of  only  $7,500,000  will  be 
available,  an  amount  based  upon  only  a 
preliq^ary  report  from  the  regional  of- 
fies  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 


As  I  said  when  I  began.  I  respectfully 
submit  that  the  situation  is  such,  and 
the  premium  on  having  peace  in  our 
cities  is  so  great,  that  I  feel  in  all  fair- 
ness the  Senate  should  have  an  opor- 
tunlty  to  vote  upon  the  amount  which  the 
mayors  think  they  need,  considering  the 
tremendous  budgetary  strains  under 
which  our  Government  departments  are 
now  laboring  and  the  tremendous  pres- 
sures on  them  to  bring  everything  down 
to  the  barest  minimum  without  real  con- 
cern for  the  priorities  involved. 

The  overall  situation  for  this  sum- 
mer has  been  aggravated  by  the  effect 
of  certain  decisions  by  the  Department 
of  Labor.  I  have  made  it  quite  clear 
in  previous  statements  that  the  Depart- 
ment should  be  given  the  chance  to  re- 
define the  "mix"  of  training  opportu- 
nities available  to  our  young  people  and 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
administration  is  acting  in  good  faith 
and  that,  in  the  end,  the  administra- 
tion will  provide  expanded  and  more 
relevant  opportunities. 

But  despite  the  Department's  best  ef- 
forts,  the  summer  has  arrived   before 


those  ambitious  and  well-intended  plans 
can  be  culminated.  Thousands  of  youths 
who  were  in  Job  Corps  centers  desig- 
nated for  closing  have  chosen  not  to  ac- 
cept transfer  to  other  centers  and  have 
returned  to  the  cities,  still  awaiting  as- 
signment to  other  msmpower  programs. 
The  Secretary  recently  reported  that  as 
of  May  24.  1969.  only  225  of  over  3,000 
enrollees  who  had  returned  to  their 
homes  from  Job  Corps  centers  have  ac- 
tually been  enrolled  in  other  programs. 
In  addition,  the  Department  is  making 
efforts  to  locate  more  than  1,100  drop- 
outs who.  once  located,  should  be  pro- 
vided summer  jobs.  The  Secretary  has 
also  indicated  that  more  than  9,000 
youths  who  had  been  stccepted  or  had 
applied  for  Job  Corps  have  been  delayed 
entry  and  many  may  not  be  assigned  to 
centers  imtll  as  late  as  August  or  Sep- 
tember because  of  a  recruiting  freeze 
instituted  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
as  a  part  of  the  phaseout. 

We  must  make  available  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  slots  for  those  youths 
who  are  caught  in  the  imcertaintles  im- 
posed by  the  transition  between  the  elim- 
ination of  almost  half  of  the  Job  Corps 
centers  and  the  implementation  of  new 
plans  for  an  expanded  and  improved 
manpower  training  program. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  telling 
this  Nation's  disadvantaged  over  and 
over  again  that  the  road  out  of  poverty 
is  traveled  by  those  who  are  willing  to 
work.  If  we  let  an  additional  136,500 
youths  14  to  21  years  of  age  spend  this 
summer  in  idleness,  how  can  we  be  as- 
sured that  they  will  not  spend  the  rest 
of  their  lives  on  welfare  rolls?  To  fall  to 
provide  these  slots  is  to  miss  an  oppor- 
tunity to  let  disadvantaged  yoimgsters 
learn  from  their  own  experience  that  it 
means  something  to  have  a  job. 

Is  $55  million  too  high  a  price  to  pay? 
How  much  is  $55  million?  Mr.  President, 
colleagues.  $55  million  can  buy  more 
than  136,500  meaningful  opportunities 
for  youth  or  it  can  buy  200  tanks.  Putting 
it  another  way,  the  recently  announced 
cost  overrim  on  the  Minuteman  missile 
would  provide  the  number  of  job  slots 
which  we  seek  to  add  for  this  summer  for 
every  summer  for  the  next  70  years. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  use  those  fig- 
ures to  denigrate  what  we  do  in  defense 
or  the  provisions  which  are  made  to  se- 
cure the  hardware  for  our  Armed  Forces. 
I  only  point  out  that  from  the  facts  in- 
volved, considering  the  order  of  magni- 
tude of  the  appropriations  with  which 
we  deal,  the  amount  of  $55  million  is  not 
very  large.  A  critical  situation  faces  this 
country  again  this  summer,  as  is  wisely 
recognized  through  the  Nation.  There- 
fore, the  price — if  it  may  be  deemed 
that — which  we  pay  for  an  added  meas- 
ure of  domestic  security  ca^inot  begin  to 
be  compared  to  the  amounts  we  spend 
imhesitatingly  in  the  military  field. 

Mr.  President.  I.  and  many  others, 
have  fought  hard  for  a  rearrangement 
of  our  national  priorities,  within  reason. 
I  have  talked  about  the  overall  figure  of 
$5  billion  as  a  figure  which  needs  to  be 
reoriented  to  the  uses  of  the  war  on  pov- 
erty, on  rural  poverty,  as  well  as  on  urban 
poverty,  and  the  other  deep,  social  ills 
which  assail  our  country  today. 
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The  sum  of  $55  million  is  of  an  emer- 
gency charkcter.  It  Is  for  summer  Job* 
for  the  most  volatile  element  ot  oar 
population.  This  Is  simply  an  effort  to 
rearrange  our  national  priorities  more  in 
keeping  with  the  aggregate  of  our  na- 
tional problems  than,  seemingly,  has 
come  out  of  the  administration. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  not  have  made 
this  amendment  without  the  support  of 
the  DJ8.  Conference  of  Mayors  and  their 
express  statement  that  it  Is  what  Is 
urgently  required  by  those  men  to  whom 
we  will  be  looking  to  keep  their  cities 
"cool"  throughout  the  summer.  If  we 
expect  them  to  do  that — and  we  do^we 
had  better  give  them  some  tools  to  work 
with.  This  Is  what  it  takes. 

The  unount  involved  Is  so  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  issue  Involved,  and  so  well 
within  the  capability  of  every  budget, 
whatever  freeze  we  may  place  upon  it, 
that  I  respectfully  submit  that  the 
amendment  should  be  adopted. 

tfr.  iHssldent,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  thereof  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rzcoro,  along  with 
a  number  of  docimients  which  establish 
the  need  which  this  amendment  seeks 
to  fill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcoas, 
as  follows: 

vs.  DSTAXnCRfT  OF  Labos. 

OmCS  OF  THX  SXCBXTABT, 

Washington,  June  5. 1969. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javtts. 
17.5.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dka«  SsNATom  jAvrrs:  This  Is  In  reapona« 
to  tba  joint  Inquiry  you  and  Senators  Nel- 
son and  Cranston  mad«  concerning  Job  Corps 
enioUees  at  tbs  centers  to  be  closed. 

Tbe  data  we  have  reflects  what  has  hap- 
pened at  the  centers  as  of  May  30  and  at  the 
local  employment  ofBces  In  Uie  home  areas 
of  the  enrollees  as  of  May  23  except  for  18 
States  where  the  Utest  Information  Is  as  ot 
May  10.  These  data  are  obtained  each  week 
and  we  can  provide  more  up-to-date  Infor- 
mation as  It  Is  received  and  processed. 

The  status  of  the  16,536  enrollees  at  the 
centers  to  be  closed  AprU  11,  Including  some 
264  that  arrived  at  the  centers  since  that 
date,  is  as  follows : 

1.  Trans fera  to  other  Job  Corps  centers. 
4.700  have  been  transferred  to  other  Job 
Corps  centers.  Another  1,100  are  stlU  In  the 
centers  to  be  closed  and  have  been  sched- 
uled to  be  transferred  to  other  centers.  Ac- 
cording to  Job  Corps  officials  handling  the 
transfers.  07  percent  of  the  women's  and 
100  percent  of  the  men's  urban  center  en- 
rollees have  been  placed  In  the  same  pro- 
gram or  In  courses  closely  related  to  the  skill 
training  they  were  receiving  in  the  centers 
that  are  being  closed.  The  training  program 
In  the  conservation  centers  Is  standard  so 
that  all  conservation  center  enrollees  trans- 
ferring to  other  centers  were  able  to  continue 
their  program  without  interruption. 

2.  Placement  in  other  manpower  training 
programs.  As  of  May  30,  employment  service 
interviewers  have  referred  600  enrollees  to 
training  programs  directly  from  the  centers. 
About  86  percent  were  referred  to  MDTA  pro- 
jects, the  remainder  to  NTC  projects.  We  do 
not  have  data  at  this  time  to  indicate  how 
many  have  actually  started  their  new  pro- 
gram. 

As  of  May  24,  3,000  enrollees  had  returned 
to  their  homes  for  placement  assistance.  Em- 
ployment service  Interviewers  at  the  local 
offices  in  the  enrollees  home  towns  have  re- 
ferred about  700  enrollees  to  training.  Of  this 


number  238  haw  been  anroltod  In  a  program 
with  the  remalnrter  walttng  for  tbe  ooureea 
to  start.  Tbe  types  of  programs  ars  as  fol- 
lows: 
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There  were  about  SCO  ex-corpcmen  who  had 
been  placed  in  an  assessment  program  and 
were  receiving  stipends,  and  another  1,300 
that  were  being  processed. 

3.  Placement  in  employment.  About  1,000 
enrollees  have  been  placed  in  jobs,  with 
slightly  'nore  than  half  placed  after  they  re- 
turned home  and  the  remainder  placed  di- 
rectly from  the  center.  Over  80  percent  of  the 
placements  have  involved  jobs  paying  91.60 
per  hour  or  better:  28  percent  had  wage  rates 
of  more  than  S2  00  per  hour. 

4.  Job  Corps  graduates.  As  of  Blay  30,  2,300 
enroUees  at  the  closed  centers  have  gradu- 
ated. Another  800  are  scheduled  to  graduate 
before  their  centers  close. 

6.  Dropouts.  As  of  May  30,  1,100  enrolleea 
have  dropped  out  of  tbe  centers  to  be  closed. 
The  local  offices  in  the  home  areas  of  these 
enroUees  have  been  notified  of  their  leaving. 
Since  the  enrollees  will  have  to  contact  the 
local  offices  to  obtain  whatever  pay  and  al- 
lowances owed  to  them.  It  Is  expected  that 
they  will  contact  the  local  office  at  whicb 
time  they  will  be  put  Into  the  same  assess- 
ment and  counseling  program  as  the  other 
enroUeee.  As  soon  as  the  bulk  of  the  enrollees 
that  checked  in  through  the  employment 
offices  Is  satisfactorily  taken  care  of.  we  plan 
to  make  special  efforts  to  contact  the  drop- 
outs that  have  not  contacted  the  local  office 
by  checking  with  their  parents,  school  offi- 
cials, etc. 

6.  Summary  (data  rounded  to  nearest 
hundred). 

Job  Corps  enrollees  In  centers  to  be 
dosed 16,500 

To  graduate 3, 100 

To  tranafer  to  other  centers 5,  800 

To  be  referred  to  Jobs  or  training 6, 500 

Dropouts    1. 100 

To  be  referred  to  jobs  or  training 6. 600 

Referred  to  training 1.300 

Placed  m  jobs 1.000 

Still  at  Job  Corps  center 800 

In  transit  to  home  area  or  data  not 
received  from  local  employment  of- 
fice because  of  lag  In  reporting 1,  600 

In  counseling  and  assessment  pro- 
gram  1,  800 

Receiving   stipends „  600 

Being  processed 1.300 

I  tmst  that  this  information  will  give  you 
a  clear  picture  of  what  has  happened  to 
enrollees  at  the  centers  to  be  closed. 

During  my  April  26  appearance  before  your 
committee  there  were  several  requests  made 
for  information  which  I  promised  to  supply 
for  the  record,  but  which  we  were  unable  to 
furnish  the  committee  before  the  transcript 
was  printed.  I  am  now  enclosing  four  tables 
developed  In  response  to  your  Inquiry  about 
the  need  In  the  United  States  for  manpower 
programs  and  the  extent  to  which  that  need 
is  being  met  (page  250  of  the  Hearings). 
Also  enclosed  Is  '  material  relating  to  the  cost 
of  operating  the  new  centers  (page  275  of 
the  Hearings). 

Sincerely  yours, 

Oeobcb  p.  SHtn,Tz, 
Secretary  of  Labor. 


VS.  D^aanmrr  or  Lsaoa, 

OmcM  or  Tws  Skbstabt, 
Washington,  May  29. 1969. 
Hon.  Alan  Cbamston, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Sbnatob  Cbanston:  This  is  in  re- 
sponse to  the  questions  raised  In  your  tele- 
gram of  May  7  concerning  recruiting  and 
processing  of  youngsters  for  tbe  Job  Corps. 

At  the  time  the  recruiting  freeee  was 
Imposed,  Job  Corps  records  Indicated  there 
were  3M2  males  and  1,748  females  for  a 
total  of  5,290  who  had  appUcatlons  processed 
and  accepted. 

There  were  2,753  males  and  1,272  females 
with  appUcatlons  In  various  stages  of  pro- 
cessing by  Job  Corps. 

Screeners  have  been  advised  informally  to 
tell  youths  about  the  Ukely  delay  in  entry. 
The  following  communication  Is  bedng  sent 
to  all  youths  whose  appUcatlons  are  pres- 
ently held  by  the  Job  Corps: 

"Dkab :  Your  appllcatlan  for 

the  Job  Corps  has  been  processed  and  ap- 
proved. At  the  present  time,  all  openings  in 
existing  Job  Corps  centers  are  filled.  As  open- 
ings become  available,  you  wlU  be  assigned 
based  on  the  earliest  appUcatlons  on  file 
departing  first.  While  you  are  awaiting  as- 
signment, you  should  check  in  regularly  with 
your  local  employment  service  office  and 
screener.  In  closing.  Job  Corps  wishes  to 
thank  you  for  your  interest  in  the  program 
and  wUl  advise  you  as  soon  as  openings 
become  available. 
"Sincerely, 


"Job  Corps  Regional  Administrator." 
During  mid-June.  Job  Corps  wUl  begin 
assigning  young  men  to  Men's  Urban  Cen- 
ters. Civilian  Conservation  Center  assign- 
ments are  expected  to  resume  in  mid-July, 
and  young  women  wiU  be  assigned  to  the  re- 
maining centers  late  in  August  or  early  In 
September. 

Male  recruiting  wlU  begin  sometime  In  the 
middle  or  latter  part  of  June  and  female 
recnUting  m  late  July  or  early  Aug\ut. 
Sincerely, 

OSOUB  P.  Shttlis, 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

Target  group  for  NYC  summer  programs 
(In-sctaool  youth  14  to  21) 
Age,  sex,  and  race  Number 

Total,  14  to  21 1.  530,  000 

TOtol,  14  to  15.. 837, 000 

Male,  white 242,  000 

Male,  nonwhlte 140, 000 

Female,  white 292.000 

Female,  nonwhlte 163, 000 

Total,  16  to  17 215,000 

Male,  white 62. 000 

Male,  nonwhlte 37, 000 

Female,  white 74,000 

Female,  nonwhlte 42. 000 

Total.  18  to  21 478,000 

Male,  white 138,  000 

Male,  nonwhlte 80,000 

Female,  white 167,000 

Female,  nonwhlte 93,  000 

Department  of  Labor. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  make  a  short  statement  and  then 
ask  one  or  two  questions.  I  am  the  first 
to  say  that  the  No.  1  urgent  need  in  our 
country  today,  so  far  as  meeting  tlie 
conditions  of  those  living  in  poverty  Is 
concerned,  is  to  provide  Jobs. 

I  have  a  high  priority  for  housing  be- 
cause of  my  responsibilities  on  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee. 
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But  I  think  that.  If  given  a  choice  of 
priorities,  I  would  say  that  Jobs  should 
come  first,  because  we  would  probably 
not  be  able  to  have  housing  without  Jobs, 
the  lack  of  which  brings  about  a  condi- 
tion of  despair,  a  feeling  of  worthless- 
ness  in  a  society  that  is  the  most  affluent 
society  on  earth  today.  The  great  gap 
which  exists  between  those  who  work 
and  those  who  do  not  is  the  feeling  of 
being  wanted  and  needed.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  with  respect  to  young  peo- 
ple. They  have  a  feeling  of  frustration 
during  the  summer  months,  when  they 
may  be  idle.  Such  a  time  of  year  brings 
young  men  and  women  out  on  to  the 
streets,  roaming  about.  I  think  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York, 
who  has  focused  upon  this  particular 
aspect  of  unemployment,  makes  a  very 
important  point. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  of  the  tragic, 
almost  disastrous  condition  we  have  in 
my  own  State  of  Illinois,  in  the  city  of 
Cairo,  where  once  s^aln  blacks  and 
whites  are  engaged  in  an  exchange  of 
gunfire,  with  the  National  Guard  lining 
up  on  one  side  to  try  to  maintain  law 
and  order. 

Here  we  have  a  condition  that  appears 
to  be  a  racial  fight.  However,  I  cannot 
help  believe  that  down  underneath,  the 
underlying  struggle  is  for  jobs.  There  are 
too  few  jobs  in  that  community.  The 
power  structure  is  controlled  by  the 
whites.  It  is  jobs  that  the  blacks  want.  It 
is  possibly  for  control  of  the  power  over 
those  jobs  that  the  struggle  is  all  about. 

It  is  the  inadequacy  of  income  to  meet 
the  sufQciencies  of  living  that  brings 
about  these  clashes. 

The  same  condition  exists  in  East  St. 
Louis,  a  city  presently  in  great  difficulty. 
I  hope  that  our  hunger  committee  can 
go  there  for  hearings  and  see  at  firsthand 
what  the  conditions  are  in  that  city, 
where,  under  normal  conditions,  year  In 
and  year  out,  one  out  of  four  yoimg  black 
males  is  unemployed — 25  percent.  Prom 
month  to  month  they  have  a  feeling  of 
frustration  and  bitterness  because  of  the 
lack  of  utilization  of  the  education  they 
have  gained. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
doubt  the  need  at  all.  I  really  feel  that 
the  American  people  are  quite  prepared, 
over  the  long  pull,  virtually  to  guarantee 
a  Job  to  every  person  who  is  able  to  work, 
and  willing  to  work. 

Mr.  President,  70  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple responded  favorably  to  a  Gallup  poll 
question  as  to  whether  they  would  pro- 
vide such  a  guarantee  to  an  Individual 
In  this  coimtry. 

Thus,  the  American  people  are  willing 
to  move  up  to  see  that  if  private  indus- 
try cannot  absorb  all  of  the  people  avail- 
able for  work,  then  the  public  sector  will 
imdertake  to  provide  the  skill,  the  edu- 
cation, and  the  wherewithal  to  provide 
Jobs  in  the  public  sector  or  as  a  supple- 
ment to  the  private  sector,  so  that  we 
can  make  it  possible  for  those  who  are 
now  idle,  to  wort. 

My  question  concerns  the  timing  and 
the  amount. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  present  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  Mr.  Schultz.  is  com- 
passionate, knowledgeable,  and  an  ex- 
perienced man  who,  above  all  men  I 
know,  desires  to  see  Idleness  replaced 


with  worthwhile  work.  I  commend  the 
administration  for  not  wanting  to  see 
any  cuts  in  the  budget  over  last  year.  I 
am  concerned  that  Just  the  Increase  In 
our  population  alone  and  the  increase  in 
Inflationary  pressures  should  they  just 
stand  still,  that  we  get  from  idle  money, 
may  release  the  amount  of  $55  million  so 
that  it  can  be  used.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  New  York  would  envision  as  the 
time  schedule,  if  we  approve  the  amend- 
ment, that  it  be  made  a  part  of  the 
supplemental  bill  before  us. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
what  processes  would  be  necessary,  how 
long  would  it  take  until  this  money  is 
actually  approved  and  can  be  dispensed 
and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  mayors 
so  that  it  can  actually  be  put  to  use  this 
summer?  After  all,  summer  has  begun, 
school  is  out  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  these  youths  are  now  idle. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  the  time 
limits  are  practicable  because  this  is  a 
supplemental  and  the  House  has  already 
passed  it.  The  House  included  nothing  for 
this. 

I  should  like  to  Join  with  the  Senator 
in  respect  to  what  he  said  about  Secre- 
tary Schultz.  He  is  a  very  broad-gaged 
man,  with  a  deep  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  the  cities,  as  he  has  shown 
in  many  ways.  I  think  that,  in  this 
particular  case,  he  has  been  imder  con- 
siderable budgetary  pressure,  which  is 
imderstandable  because  I  think  the  Pres- 
ident puts  that  on  every  Secretary,  so 
that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  gone 
about  as  far  as  he  can  go  in  his  survey 
of  his  own  regional  offices.  He  has  turned 
up  the  need  for  $24  million,  and  he  f oimd 
some  $16  million  of  that  in  progrsuns 
where  the  money  would  not  be  used  by 
the  30th  of  June.  Then  he  advised  us  that 
an  additional  $7.5  million  was  the  mini- 
mum required.  Of  course,  that  is  provided 
for  in  the  bUl. 

Now  we  had  almost  a  similar  experi- 
ence last  year,  when  we  came  in  very  late 
and  the  supplemental  appropriation  was 
not  made  available  until  July  2. 

The  supplemental  funds  were  used.  I 
know  what  our  experience  is  In  New  York 
City.  The  U.S.  conference  of  mayors  fig- 
ures represent  additional  slots  that  can 
be  put  to  use  imder  the  management 
techniques  by  which  summer  jobs  are 
given  to  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
in  every  one  of  the  50  cities,  and  the 
smaller  cities.  There  are  actually  far 
more  applications  and  people  who  need 
to  be  given  the  jobs  than  can  be  given. 
So  it  is  very  easy  and  quick  to  call  in 
the  people  to  whom  this  opportunity  has 
been  denied  and  give  it  to  them.  They 
are  very  delighted  to  get  it. 

In  addition,  the  way  In  which  this  pro- 
gram works  now  is  that  there  are  only 
about  10  weeks,  with  the  $411  figure  per 
slot.  So  there  is  still  ample  opportunity, 
before  school  opens,  to  use  the  money. 

Furthermore — and  this  has  been  true 
In  other  situations — if  the  Senate  should 
adopt  this  $55  million  proposal,  with 
some  assurance  that  if  something  better 
than  what  is  offered  will  come  out  of 
conference,  every  city  will  keep  a  cer- 
tain number  of  applicants  on  hand  to  be 
put  quickly  to  work  the  minute  the 
money  is  forthcoming.  As  a  matter  of 


fact,  last  year  New  York  City  put  them 
to  work,  taking  a  chance  on  an  estimated 
figure  that  would  come  in.  That  Is  the 
tactical  technique. 

I  will  say  that  this  is  just  about  the  last 
minute  to  get  anything  like  this  done.  I 
have  been  around  New  York  City  a  bit.  As 
the  Senator  knows,  we  have  quite  a  may- 
oralty campaign  going  on  in  New  York 
City.  As  a  result,  I  have  been  around 
the  city  in  an  unusually  intensive  way, 
though  I  live  there  and  know  it,  any- 
way. I  am  deeply  convinced  that  no  as- 
surance can  be  given  as  to  which  way  the 
cities  will  go  this  summer.  I  think  that 
in  New  York  City  we  are  especially  for- 
timate  to  have  a  mayor  who  has  a  repu- 
tation for -being  able  to  keep  the  "roof" 
on  the  town.  That  will  help  us  a  great 
deal.  But  I  still  do  not  know,  and  I 
think,  with  all  respect,  nobody  knows, 
how  nicely  adjusted  the  temper  of  the 
community  is.  There  is  plenty  of  reason 
for  frustration.  Not  nearly  enough  has 
been  done.  At  the  same  time,  we  do  have 
some  good  marks  for  trying,  and  there 
are  some  visual  evidences  of  our  effort. 

I  wish  to  tell  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
that  he  should  take  tremendous  satis- 
faction from  his  role  in  housing.  I  see  it 
on  every  side.  I  think  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  recognized  it  by  the  res- 
toration which  has  been  made  even  in 
the  supplemental  bill.  When  the  regular 
appropriation  bill  comes  before  us,  we 
may  have  a  little  trouble,  but  these  are 
very  good  programs,  especially  the  pro- 
gram for  home  subsidies. 

I  feel  that  it  is  feasible  and  practical, 
as  the  Conference  of  Mayors  has  sug- 
gested, to  act  now  on  this  particular  sup- 
plemental bill,  which  has  to  be  completed 
before  the  end  of  the  month,  anyway,  for 
oJi^er  reasons  than  this  particular  appro- 
priation. We  could  expect  that  the  money 
will  be  effectively  used  and  that  it  will 
have  a  measurable  impact  on  the  sit- 
uation in  our  big  cities. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  to  the  Sen- 
ator something  that  is  very  interesting 
to  me.  Last  summer  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  was  very  effective  in  "cool- 
ing down"  our  hot  cities.  This  was  not 
because  they  were  vigilantes  or  were 
special  policemen,  but  it  was  because  they 
wore  clean  clothing  and  were  in  effect 
sajang,  "I  am  doing  something,  and  the 
Government  is  trying  to  help."  This  was 
very  persuasive  on  people  who  were  in- 
clined to  lose  their  temper  and  their 
heads. 

Considering  the  amount  involved,  J. 
think  it  Is  a  desirable  and  wise  provision 
by  us.  I  shall  put  It  to  the  Senate  in  the 
temperate  and  modest  way  in  which  I 
have  put  it  now.  Like  my  colleagues,  we 
are  exploring  a  field  where  the  difference 
between  a  situation  of  reasonable  accept- 
ability and  one  which  is  very  dangerous 
to  the  country  may  be  a  hair's  breadth, 
and  this  may  be  the  breadth. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  appreci- 
ate very  much  the  explanation  given  to 
me.  Prom  my  own  experience,  looking  at 
the  figures  of  the  request  for  the  city  of 
Chicago  that  has  been  submitted,  this 
sum  would  provide  an  additional  8,800 
jobs.  Here  is  a  city  of  3.5  million  people, 
and  one  wonders  what  difference  8,800 
jobs  would  make.  But  it  does  make  a 
difference  to  every  single  boy  who  will 
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be  employed  and  helped.  I  can  remember 
very  well  every  summer  I  worked  in 
between  school  terms.  I  can  remember 
how  it  added  to  my  experience  and  how 
I  felt  an  additional  importance  because 
of  that  work,  no  matter  how  menial  it 
was. 

Every  student  who  can  get  work  may 
prevent  himself  from  being  a  dropout. 
It  can  help  him  have  a  sense  of  worth- 
whlleness.  It  can  give  him  a  sense  of 
appreciation  for  education,  which  is  the 
most  powerful  weapon  he  can  have,  and 
what  it  can  mean  to  him  in  later  life. 

In  my  own  city  of  Chicago,  what  we 
would  be  voting  for  would  be  to  give 
young  people  8,800  jobe  which  can  help 
them  feel  worthwhile,  and  not  like  an 
IBM  card,  unwanted,  unrelated,  and 
unneeded  in  a  society  which  is  moving 
ever  faster  and  leaving  the  individual 
behind.  Here  is  our  chance  to  step  up 
and  help. 

With  the  confidence  and  knowledge  of 
-my  diatinguished  colleague  in  this  field, 
-in  wMeh  he  has  been  so  preeminent,  we 
can  vote  to  so  employ  this  money.  I  hope 
we  can  do  it.  I  wish  we  could  increase 
the  money.  I  am  sympathetic  with  our 
administration's  effort  to  try  to  stop 
Inflation  and  to  try  to  protect  the  income 
of  people  who  are  ha/lng  their  pockets 
picked  because  of  the  ravages  of  infla- 
tion. I  would  rather  see  the  money  cut 
out  of  some  other  part  of  the  budget  and 
put  Into  these  jobs. 

Mr.  JAVITS  I  thank  my  colleague.  He 
has  asked  a  question  which  is  very  per- 
ceptive. According  to  the  figures  we  have, 
the  target  population  has  increased  by 
thousands.  We  will  have  something  like 
a  million  and  a  half  this  year.  That  is 
the  reason  for  doing  better. 

Mr.  PERCY.  So  if  we  do  the  same  as 
last  year,  we  are  slipping  back,  because 
of  the  population  increase.  We  must  add 
the  factor  of  population. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes. 

There  was  a  story  in  the  New  York 
Times  last  Sunday  in  which  it  was  stated 
that  the  private  industry  community  was 
expected  to  do  better.  Every  bit  of  evi- 
dence we  have  indicates  the  private  busi- 
ness community  will  have  to  do  much 
better.  After  all,  last  summer  was  not  a 
bed  of  roses.  I  hope  private  business  will 
do  better.  One  of  the  ways  to  encourage 
private  business  to  do  better  is  to  show 
that  we  will  do  better. 
I  thank  my  colleague  for  his  support. 


branches  of  Oovernment  and  U8iui)lng 
their  duties  and  responsibilities. 

It  mattered  not  to  Chief  Justice  War- 
ren that  PowiLL  had  been  foimd  by  the 
House  to  be  guilty  of  misuse  of  public 
funds.  Warren  ruled  that  no  matter  how 
Powell  had  conducted  himself,  if  he  had 
been  elected  by  his  constituency,  was 
over  25,  had  been  a  citizen  for  more  than 
7  years,  and  was  an  inhabitant  of  the 
State  from  which  he  had  been  elected, 
he  could  not  be  denied  a  seat  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Following  the  Court's  reasoning.  Con- 
gress must  seat  any  person  no  matter 
how  reprehensible  his  conduct,  how  un- 
scrupulous his  character,  no  matter  how 
disloyal  to  ethical  principles,  if  he  is 
elected  and  meets  the  age,  citizenship 
and  residence  requirements  of  the  Con- 
stitution. No  other  qualifications  or  lack 
of  them  can  be  brought  into  play. 

The  Supreme  Court  ignored  the  fact 
that  the  Constitution  gives  each  House 
of  Congress  the  power  to  judge  the  quali- 
fications of  its  Members  and  punish  its 
Members  for  disorderly  behavior.  This 
power  of  Congress  has,  before  now,  been 
unquestioned  during  the  180  years  of  our 
existence  as  a  Republic. 

I  think  it  Is  significant  that  the 
Supreme  Court  In  reaching  this  decision 
reversed  a  decision  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals of  the  District  of  Columbia,  of 
which  Judge  Warren  E.  Burger  is  a 
member. 

Judge  Burger's  line  of  reasoning  will 
be  a  welcome  relief  from  that  of  Chief 
Justice  Warren. 


In  trk  An  FoKCS 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  If  there  be  no  further  busi- 
ness to  come  before  the  Senate,  I  move. 
In  accordance  with  the  previous  order, 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment 
until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  42  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday. 
June  17,  1969,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


THE  ADAM  CLAYTON  POWELL 
DECISION 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Su- 
preme Court,  in  the  Adam  Clayton 
Powell  decision,  announced  today 
showed  again  the  determination  of  the 
Supreme  Court  to  usurp  the  powers  and 
prerogatives  of  Congress. 

In  my  judgment,  the  decision  that  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives  was  without 
I)ower  to  exclude  Powell  from  the  90th 
Congress  was  contemptible  and  spiteful 
and  an  arrogant  affront  to  Congress. 

It  gave  indication  of  Chief  Justice 
Warren's  determination  to  use  what  I 
hope  is  his  swansong.  as  a  vehicle  to  give 
Congress  a  parting  slap;  and  also  to  try 
to  make  of  the  Supreme  Court  a  siiper- 
Oovenunent  riding  herd  over  the  other 


NOMINATIONS 

E5cecutive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  13,  1989,  under  authority  of 
the  order  of  June  12. 1969; 

Assistant  PosTMASTEa  Oenexai. 

Harold  F.  Paught,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Postmaster  General. 

Diplomatic  and  Porbcn  Scrvicx 
Rldgway  B.  Knight,  of  New  York,  a  For- 
eign Service  offlcer  of  the  class  of  Career 
Minister,  to  b«  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  SUtes  of 
America  to  Portugal. 

0.3.  Aovisoar  Commission  on  Inpomation 
WUUam  F.  Buckley.  Jr.,  of  Connecticut,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Information  for  the  term  of  3  years 
expiring  January  27,  1972,  vice  Sigurd  S.  Lar- 
mon,  term  expired. 

U.S.    DlSnUCT    JCDCB 

Gerald  3.  Levin,  of  California,  to  be  U.S. 
District  Judge  for  the  northern  district  of 
California,  vice  a  new  position  created  under 
Public  Law  89-372  effective  September  18, 
1968. 

OoVKSNOa   OP   THS   VlMGIN    lOLANIM 

Melvln  H.  Sranc.  of  the  Virgin  Islandk.  to 
be  Governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 


Oen.  John  P.  McConnell,  FR811  (major 
general.  Regiilar  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force, 
to  t>e  placed  on  the  retired  list  In  the  grade 
of  general  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8982,  tlUe  10  of  the  United  States  Code. 

Gen.  John  D.  Ryan,  FR1418  (major  gen- 
eral. Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force,  to 
be  appointed  as  Chief  of  Staff.  U.S.  Air  Force, 
for  a  period  of  4  years  beginning  August  1, 
1989.  under  the  provisions  of  section  8034, 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code. 

Chaixman,  Joint  Chufb  of  Stapp 
Oen.  Earle  OUmore  Wheeler,  018716,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (major  general,  U.S. 
Army),  for  reappointment  as  Chairman, 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  for  an  additional  term 
of  1  year. 

Chup  op  Naval   Opkkations 
Adm.  Thomas  H.   Moorer,   U.S.   Navy,   for 
appointment   as   Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
In  the  Department  of  the  Navy  for  a  term  of 
2  years. 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  16,  1969: 

In   the   Asmt   National   Ooako 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officers  named  herein  for  promotion  as 
Reserve  commissioned  officers  of  the  Army, 
under  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  sections  593(a)  and  3392: 

To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Oen.  Ross  Ayers.  0378526.  general  of 
the  line. 

Col.  John  P.  Jolly.  0431736.  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral's Corps. 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Jackson  Bogle,  0481234,  Adjutant 
General  >  Corps. 

In  the  Navy 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Navy 
for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral  In  the  staff  corps  Indicated  subject 
to  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

Harry  P.  Klahln 
David  P   Osborne 
Herbert  G.  Stoeckleln 

SUPPLY  CORPS 

John  A.  Scott 
Vincent  A.  Lascara 
Edwin  E.  McMorrles 

CHAPLAIN   CORPS 

Francis  L.  Garrett 

CIVIL  ENGINEER  CORPS 

Albert  R.  Marschall 

DENTAL  CORPS 

John  P.  Arthur 

In  the  Ant  Force 

The  following-named  officers  for  promotion 
In  the  Regular  Air  Force,  under  the  appro- 
priate provisions  of  chapter  836.  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  as  amended.  All  officers 
are  subject  to  physical  examination  required 
by  law: 

LINE  OP  THE  AOt  PORCE 

Lieutenant  colonel  to  colonel 
Adams,  Donald  D.,  0017263. 
Adams,  Marvin  L..  0016144. 
Adams,  R&nald  T.,  Jr.,  0017336. 
Adcock,  Roy  D.,  0026629. 
Agullar.  Adolph,  0036226. 
Ahrens,  Herman  C,  Jr.,  0036608. 
Allard,  Uonel  C.  Jr..  0024331. 
Allen.  Lew.  Jr..  0017342. 
Allery.  Kenneth  E..  0036093. 
AlUson.  John  H..  0036733. 
Almes.  Guy  C.  0036012. 
Ambrecht.  John  F  ,  0014226. 
Ames,  James  R.,  0036946. 
Anderson.  Richard  R.,  0011688. 
Andress.  Crystal  L..  0038770. 
Arant,  Albert  F.,  0034683. 
Armstead.  Seth  A.,  Jr.,  0012947. 
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Atkinson,  Anderson  W.,  0017888. 

Audlck.  Albert  B.,  0034846. 

Avigustyn.  Rimk  J..  0017808. 

Austin,  David  A.,  0030433. 

Austin,  Harold  R..  0037040. 

Bain,  James,  0036368. 

Ball,  Clarence  C,  Jr..  0035165. 

Bally.  WUUam  J..  Jr.,  0036589. 

Barren  tine,  Emmett  S.,  Jr..  0037670. 

Barron,  Thomas  P.,  0036554. 

Bartholf ,  John  C,  0017503. 

Bartholomew,  Gabriel  P  ,  0033659. 

Barton.  Bernard  H..  0C36844. 

Bass.  Bernle  S.,  0036743. 

Baumann,  Lee  S.,  0036615. 

Baxter,  WUllam  D..  0017530. 

Baynee,  Hugh  L.,  0049233. 

Bean.  James  R.,  0036818. 

Beard,  Charles  B.,  Jr.,  0016143. 

Bechtold,  Louis  A.,  0017259. 

Becker,  William  R..  0036378. 

Behr,  Robert  M.,  0021616. 

Bell,  Paul  E..  0026466. 

BellU,  Benjamin  N..  0017330. 

Benham.  Harold  N..  0015249. 

Benlt,  Henry  J.,  0036982. 

Bennett,  Samuel  L.,  0037016. 

Benton,  Ernest  L.,  0036608. 

Blssell.  Donald  R.,  0016926. 

Blancbard.  Jerome  L.,  0013164. 

Blanton,  Eugene  T..  0036826. 

Bolen,  George  O..  Jr.,  0015453. 

Boswell.  Marion  L..  0017719. 

Boucher.  Ernest  W..  0048767. 

Bouldln,  Prank  H.,  0034453. 
Boutwell,  William  A.,  0035766. 

Boyd.  HarweU  L..  Jr..  0037047. 
Bradbum.  David  D..  0017335. 
Brechwald.  Edward  J..  0017363. 
Brewer.  Orse,  Jr.,  0035591. 
Brim.  Raymond  E.,  0036676. 
Buckingham,  Charles  E..  0017483. 
Burcham,  Lee  A.,  0017306. 
Burgess,  Richard  B..  0017383. 
Burkett.  Daniel  L..  0017571. 
Bumham,  Perry  H.,  0048748. 
Bums.  John  J..  0028203. 
Butler.  James  J..  Jr..  0014361. 
Butler.  Ralph  J.,  0015142. 
Butts.  Jack  N.,  0035611. 
Cameron,  Carl  C.  0036833. 
Campbell.  John  R..  0036647. 
Carey.  RusseU  J..  Jr..  0014095. 
Carroll,  Thomas  L.,  0017313. 
Carson,  James  3..  0052256. 
Carter,  Jack  E..  0036242. 
Caruthers.  Marlon  P.,  0036146. 
Casey.  Maurice  P..  0036992. 
CastelU.  Joseph  R..  0076526. 
Castle.  Johnny  R..  0017446. 
Chacey.  David  D..  0014413. 
Chapman,  Kenneth  R..  0017362. 
Cbatfleld.  James  D..  0017615. 
Chllle.  Peter  J..  0017231. 
Christensen,  Keith  L..  0023099. 
Clague.  Charles  E.,  Jr.,  0034aSi9. 
Clancy,  OrvUle  W.,  0036620. 
Clark,  Philip  8..  0052264. 
Clayton,  Gerald  H.,  0052089. 
Cohlmla,  George  V.,  0036393. 
Coke,  Paul  E.,  0025500. 
Colladay,  Martin  O.,  0017344. 
Connor.  John  H..  0035837. 
Cook,  Harvey  A..  Jr..  0015382. 
Cook.  Walter  E..  0014627. 
Cooke,  Robert  R,  Jr..  0036016. 
Corra,  Nicholas  A..  0037109. 
Cotellesse.  Peter.  0022699. 
Covington.  James  C.  0037093. 
Crenshaw.  David  L.,  0033717. 
Cross,  Floyd  E..  0036545. 
Crowder.  Charles  E..  Jr..  0016399. 
Crum.  Walter  S.,  0016741. 
Culver,  Frank  B.,  HI.  0020765. 
Dahlem.  Walter  E..  Jr.,  0036115. 
Dalferes,  George  L.  J..  0048780. 
Dallman.  Howard  M..  0016381. 
Damewood.  Lawrence  D..  0061881. 
Daniels.  Robert  W..  0032860. 
Darmstandler,  Harry  M..  0036641. 
Davies.  Prauklin  C.  0016854. 
Davis.  Marlon  M..  Jr..  0017188. 
Deatrlck.  Eugene  P..  Jr.,  0017371. 
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Delmore,  John  R.,  0034677. 

Demmon,  George  B..  0033708. 

Demont,  RusaeU  D.,  0035067. 

Denlston,  Dale  R.,  0080001. 

Dennlston.  Clyde  R.,  Jr..  0017487. 

Denton.  Edward  P..  0036594. 

Derlenzo.  Joseph  F.,  0034734. 

Dlenst,  William  L..  0015416. 

Dlngeldeln,  Robert,  0017608. 

Dobrowolskl,  Edward  L.,  0033882. 

Dodds,  John  E.,  0016289. 

Doherty,  Albert  M.,  0036614. 

Dorman,  George  3.,  0017411. 

Downer,  Charles  P.,  0036080. 

Dreiseszun,  Abraham  J.,  0030903. 

Drew,  Adrian  E.,  0037125. 

Duckett,  Wayne  G.,  0015265. 

DuUon,  WllUam  E..  0037037. 

Dunlap.  Lloyd  L..  Jr.,  0017380. 

Durkee,  Frank  W..  0052126. 

Dye.  L.  A.,  Jr.,  0015764. 

Dye.  Rufus.  Jr..  0036943. 

Eaaley.  Frank.  0036317. 

Eckerman,  Chester  E..  0035863. 

Edge,  Robert  L..  0017565. 

Elchelberger,  William  R..  0017244. 

Eldridge.  Malcolm  W.,  0052209. 

Ellas.  William.  0035514. 

ElUs.  Frederick  D.,  0033868. 

Ellis,  Richard  H.,  0036867. 

Elstun,  Maurice,  0036278. 

Evans,  Marion  T.,  0034752. 

Evans,  Robert  A..  0016996. 
Evans.  William  J..  0017356. 
Evely,  Clyde  P..  0023738. 
Ewlng,  Donald  E.,  0017214. 
Felices,  Salvador  E.,  0017377. 
Ferrato,  Theodore  P.,  0022713. 
Pertlg,  William  V.,  0034622. 
Plnley,  David  H.,  0034736. 
Fleek.  Thomas  A..  0036200. 
Flortck,  Leo.  0035094. 
Foley,  Roland  D.,  Jr..  0016818. 
Poust.  William  L..  0023690. 
Fowler,  Lawrence  A..  0036386. 
Fox.  Harold  L..  0034401. 
Francis.  Charles  P..  0036140. 
Francisco.  George  W..  0035531. 
Franklin.  R.  C,  Jr.,  0036845. 
Freshwater,  Robert  E.,  0017523. 
Prlsble,  Norman  H.,  0013722. 
Pry,  Joe,  0052165. 
Puqua,  Robert  P.,  0037092. 
Gaines.  Edmund  P.,  Jr.,  0017658. 
Garvin,  Thomas  P.,  0035530. 
Gauch,  Eugene  W.,  Jr.,  0035961. 
Gauthler,  Adelbert  O.,  0036457. 
Gibson,  Ralph  D..  0017284. 
Gibson,  Wlnfleld  S.,  0036407. 
Gilbert,  William  W.,  0020738. 
Glmmi,  Richard  P.  B.,  Jr.,  0021617. 
Olraudo,  Joseph  L.,  Jr.,  0036639. 
Glass,  Donald  R.,  0016416. 
Glover,  Kenneth,  D.,  0036285. 
Gordon,  Lawrence  N.,  0017467. 
Graafs,  Edward  H.,  0036465. 
Grace,  Harold  W.,  Jr.,  0022694. 
Green,  Norman  H.,  001 8237. 
Greenwade,  Paul  V.,  Jr..  0037103. 
Greenwood.  Guiher  G..  0037099. 
Greget.  Tony  M.,  035946. 
Griffin,  Hiram,  0017133. 
Griffin,  Robert  J.,  0052304. 
Grimm.  Harley  L.,  0017067. 
Grooms,  Wayne  G.,  0032760. 
Gross,  Kenneth  E.,  0018289. 
Grossman,  Frank  H.,  0052279. 
GroesmUler,  WiUUm  J.,  m,  0017311. 
Grow,  John  W.,  Jr.,  0036887. 
Oustin,  George,  0036865. 
Haggard,  Samuel  R.,  0064401. 
Hall,  Richard  C,  0035661. 
Hamel,  Robert  E.,  0020728. 
Hamilton,  Maynard  G.,  0016173. 
Hamilton,  Robert  3.,  0036381. 
Hansen,  Leroy  P.,  0016751. 
Hanson,  Lewis  C,  0036624. 
Hardy,  Alan  H..  0036738. 
Harre,  Eugene  H..  0052096. 
Harris.  Edgar  8..  Jr..  0017506. 
Harris,  Roy  L.,  Jr.,  0017560. 
Harward,  Gam  H..  0034682. 
Haynes,  Robert  M..  0048773. 


Hays,  Ralph  M.,  0036669. 
Head,  Vernon  L.,  0036426. 
Hedlund,  Donald  C,  0016773. 
Helberg,  Harrison  H.  D.,  Jr.,  0017868. 
Henderson,  Fred  H.,  Jr.,  0036263. 
Henner,  Ernest  8.,  Jr.,  0011658. 
Hess,  Walter  N.,  0034049. 
Heyl,  Rodney  W..  0011690. 
Hlghtower,  Loyd  W.,  Jr.,  0035537. 
Hildebradt,  James  E.,  0017361. 
Hlley,  James  H.,  0036438. 
Hill,  James  P.,  0020741. 
Hlnton,  John  R.,  Jr.,  0020691. 
Hoffs,  Henry,  0036071. 
HoUaday,  Robert  L.,  Jr.,  0035269. 
Holmberg.  Herbert  A.,  0014587. 
Holton,  William  D.,  0052274. 
Horn,  John  D.,  0012714. 
Home,  Raymond  E.,  Jr.,  0030735. 
Horton,  Clarence  P.,  Jr.,  0017488. 
Hosklns,  James  E.,  0062043. 
Houghton,  Homer  H..  0032044. 
Howell.  PhUlp  v..  Jr..  0017534. 
Hoyt.  Robert  P..  0010006. 
Hoza,  Paul  P..  0015268. 
Hudson,  James  D.,  0024370. 
Huff,  Wesley  E.,  0034568. 
Hughes,  Eugene,  0035785. 
Hughes,  James  D.,  0017468. 
Hulett,  Charles  E.,  0036843. 
Hunt,  Ralph  M.,  0036538. 
Hutto,  Merl  O.,  0017433. 
Jackson,  Bush   M.,  Jr.,  0036061. 
Jackson,  Robert  A.,  0016121. 
Jacobs,  Albert,  036281. 
Jacobs,  Robert  A.,  0014007. 
Jacobson,  Hilding  L.,  Jr.,  0036683. 
Jaoollck,  Harvey  T.,  0036889. 
Janssen,  William  L.,  0052092. 
Jeffers,  Ulle  H.,  Jr.,  0052208. 
Jewell,  Harold  R.,  0017297. 
Johnson,  Ivan  D.,  0036010. 
Johnson,  Marvin  M.,  0034691. 
JoUey,  Bryan  R.,  0016734. 
Jones,  Arthur  M.,  0017286. 
Jones,  Glenn  W.,  0050372. 
Jones,  Paul  D.,  0016146. 
Jones,  Robert  L.,  0028197. 
Jones,  Robert  L.,  0022693. 
Kaiser,  Henry  A.,  0035938. 
Kalb,  Robert  D..  0036879. 
Keith,  Jack  L.,  0036073. 
Kendrick,  Claud  D.,  0035877. 
Kenny,  Patrick  H.,  Jr.,  0016482. 
Klger,  Robert  I.,  0035306. 
Kimball,  Wesley  D.,  0052302. 
King,  Nat  D..  0016981. 
King,  Roy  W.,  0026780. 
Kinney,  Robert  W.,  0036129. 
Klelne,  James  D..  Jr..  0013301. 
Kllnglnsmlth.  Russell  F  ,  0025497. 
Koscluszko,  Alphons  E.,  0017057. 
Koematka,  Raymond.  0036090. 
Krauska,  Thomas  J..  0023186. 
Kresge,  Cletus  C,  0036965. 
Kuhn,  Joseph  A.,  0024321. 
Kumnlck,  Chris  A.,  Jr.,  0012270. 
Ladd,  Herbert  W.,  Jr.,  0036884. 
Lamb,  Thomas  E.,  0025498. 
Lancaster,  Roy  A.,  0035782. 
Lapping,  Sherwood  P.,  0035914. 
Lasalle,  Louis  W.,  0036412. 
Laseter,  William  H.,  0036180. 
Lebell.  Jonah,  0019786. 
Lee.  Fitzhugh.  Jr..  0035748. 
Lelghty,  Claude  C.  0036988. 
Lengnick.  Roger  H..  0017326. 
I«onard,  John  H.,  0028161. 
Lester,  Frank  G.,  0017367. 
Leuchtmann,  Robert  L.,  0017564. 
Lleber,  Bernard,  0035209. 
Llgon,  Vernon  P.,  Jr.,  0033825. 
Llllle,  William  H.,  Jr.,  0036812. 
Lilly,  Bobby  J.,  0035514. 
Llndeman,  Jack  R.,  0017314. 
Litchfield,  Robert  L„  0011764. 
Lobdell,  Harrison,  Jr.,  0017360. 
Lockee,  Archie  S.,  0036104. 
Loftus,  MarshaU  J.,  0036353. 
Lowe,  Jerome  O.,  0033965. 
Lowry,  Robert  M.,  Jr.,  0017420. 
Lowry,  Thomas  J.,  Jr.,  0036881. 
Luby,  Edward  W.,  0036855. 
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LucM.  Chwies  w..  oostfaai. 

Lucchesl,  a«ne  A.,  0034037. 
Luebbert.  Henn*n  ■.,  0037013. 
Luther.  Joa«ph  O..  0038038. 
LyiM.  Luther  W..  0033007. 
Lyaaker.  Howard  K.,  003a«43. 
MacDonald.  Nelaon  J.,  0035341. 
Bfacl*.  Jamea  H..  Jr..  0036831. 
MarKonme,  Robert  P  .  0013779. 
MacWUlUnu.  ttalcolm  M..  0017306. 
Madlaon.  John  E  .  0034735. 
Magnan.  Mark  W..  0038304. 
BAahon.  WllUam  J..  0035537. 
Mann.  Gerald  E..  0014S3S. 
March.  WUUam  C  .  0035307. 

Marshall.  Charles  W  .  0050407. 

Martin.  Hugh  J  .  0026459. 

Martlnes,  Cesar  J  .  0036137. 

McBumey.  Raplee  T  .  0036700. 

McCain.  WUllam  M..  0036400. 

McCall.  James  L..  0035011. 

McClure.  Robert  D  .  0013714. 

McCoUum.  Vance  W  .  0051890. 

McCormlck.  Howard  E..  0030744. 

McDonnell.  Michael  C  .  0034737. 

BlcOee.  Charles  E..  0061799. 

McOUpln.  Wlllam  A..  Jr.,  0034504. 

BlcOugan.  Charlie  T..  Jr..  0061813. 

Mctnbre.  Jesse  C.  0016010. 

McKS&ney.  Lawrence  E..  0034984. 

McKennon.  Sandy  J  .  0016099. 

McKlnney.  Joseph  T  .  0017333. 

McPheraon.  Daniel  E..  Jr  .  0017807. 

Mclnney.  Joseph  T  .  0017333. 

McVey.  WllUam  H..  0014700. 

Mejaskl.  Joseph  W  ,  0036464. 

B<erz.  Charles  P..  0035956. 

Btoyers.  Roy  I.,  0017364 

MUler.  Clement  K..  0036367. 

BlUler.  James  M.,  0017096. 

Milton.  John  L..  0016392. 

Mllzer,  Carl  W..  0031440. 

MInnlch.  E.  Scott.  0017463. 

Minor.  John  M..  0017415. 

Mock.  Theodore  E..  0033734. 

Molchan.  John  E..  0017391. 

Moore.  Arthur  R..  Jr  .  0017476. 

Moore,  James  A.,  0036477. 

Morgan,  Whitney  L..  0051083. 

Morris.  Edward  D  ,  0036379. 

Morris.  Oeorge  H  ,  0025776. 

Morrla,  Orady,  0035713. 

Morrla,  Jack  B  .  0024326. 

Morris.  Julian  B..  0033741. 

Morrison.  Charles  M..  0036148. 

Moseley.  James  C.  Jr..  0028160. 
Moulton.  Ralph  R..  0036601. 

Mulcahy,  WllUam  J.,  0023798. 
Murfleld.  J.  Donald.  0036489. 
Murphy.  James  S..  0037080. 
Murphy.  Robert  B..  0036456. 
Murphy.  WUllam  J..  Jr  ,  0022681. 
Myers.  Howard  S.,  Jr.,  0034694. 
Nakla.  Oeorge  M..  0036810. 
Naleld.  Jerome  P..  0017334. 
Naler.  James  D  .  0037038. 
Nealon,  John  P.,  0035996. 
Neff,  Benjamin  O.,  0017280. 
Neighbors,  WUUam  3  ,  0050423. 
Nelsen,  Raymond  Z.,  Jr..  0036506. 
Nelson,  Palmer  A.,  0034811. 
Nelson.  WUUam  H  .  0035811. 
Newby,  Warner  E.,  0037083. 
NeweU,  Richard  O.,  0017484. 
Newhouse,  Morris  H.,  0036134. 
Nielsen,  Austin,  0011964. 
Norwood.  BUUe  J.,  0017636. 
Novy.  James  S..  0035965. 
Nunez.  Raul.  0033751. 
Obarr,  WUUam  C.  0015664. 
Obarskl,  Stanley  J..  0036371. 
O'Connor,  John  T..  0036761. 
O'Connor.  Theodore  J..  0036165. 
OUver.  Jeptha  D.,  Jr..  0036343. 
Oliver.  John  W  ,  Jr.,  0017161. 
OreU.  Joe.  0035335.' 
Ostrye.  Norbert  B..  0015299. 
Pace,  Robert  E.,  0033710. 
Paige.  Leroy  D..  0024724. 
Palenscar.  Alexander  J.,  Jr..  0048787. 
Pappas.  Antonio  S.,  0036456. 
Parker,  John  M..  0036475. 


Parker.  John  B..  0016648. 
Parr.  Ralph  S.,  0038300. 
Paachall.  James  E..  0017437. 

Pate,  Ernest  W  ,  0036888. 
Payne.  Donald  W  ,  0016718. 

Pear,  Charles  E  .  0036351. 

Pendergrart.  Wesley  L..  0018348. 

Perez,  Richard  A  ,  0016938. 

Perry.  Daniel  C,  0017013. 

Perry.  Prank  V..  0016389. 

Perry,  Roland  A.,  0018331, 

Pettlgrew,  Joe  D.,  0035318. 

Phelan.  James.  0036496. 

Plaanos.  Steve  N..  0030745. 

Pitta.  John  E.,  Jr.,  0017400. 

Poe,  Bryce  n,  0017393. 

Pohl,  Nelwin  b.,  0023709. 

Pool,  Sam  J  ,  0036347. 

Portt,  Glen  A.,  0053311. 

Price.  Jack  R..  0033764. 

Prleve.  Donald  G.,  0023743, 

Prothero,  Alvln  E.,  0036275. 

Rafalko,  Edmund  A.,  0016888. 

Ramsey,  Charles  E  ,  Jr.,  0037111. 

Ranson,  Jerald  J  ,  0036431. 

Rea.  Parks  M  ,  0034580. 

Reece.  Horace  S..  0051867. 

Reed,  Junior  B.,  0036109. 

Relslnger,  WUUam  J..  0036782. 

Rlave,  Uonel  L..  0041389. 

Rice.  Pranklln  C.  0036403. 

Rldgway,  Clifton  3.,  0036969. 

Rltchey,  Andrew  J  ,  0016250. 

Roberson,  John  P.,  0036706. 

Roberts,  Uonel  W.,  0036747. 

Roberts,  Ray  D.,  0013248. 

Robinson,  Ray  A.,  Jr.,  0023628. 

Rodriguez,  Reynaldo  A.,  0053176. 

Rogers,  WlUlam  J.,  0036138. 

Rom,  John  G.,  0014460. 

Rose,  John  M.,  Jr.,  0024398. 

Rosenow,  John  J..  0035994. 

Roesman,  RusseU  J.,  0016429. 

Rothwell.  Ian  D..  0036728. 

Rowdon,  Earle  J..  0036668 

Ruflatto.  Bennle  J.,  0036167. 

RusseU.  Enirward  B.,  Jr..  0061941. 

Ryan.  Robert  M.,  Jr.,  0016667. 

Sadler.  Robert  E.  0017561. 

Sanderson.  Duncan  M.,  0012970. 

Sanderson.  Robert  W.,  0036541. 

Sargent.  Jack  S..  0033931. 

Savuto,  Joseph  A..  0013897. 

Saxton.  David  W..  0022674. 

Schmltt,  John  J.,  Jr..  0017470. 

Schroeder.  George  Z..  0016578. 

Schulz,  Richard  O.,  0036689. 

Sears,  PhllUp  P..  0036238. 

Seaver,  Owen  L.,  0014806. 

Seccomb.  Mllo  L..  Jr..  0036833. 

Seeger,  Charles  M..  0016956. 
Senter.  Lee  R.,  0036825. 
Severn,  Theodore,  0035558. 
Sexton.  Roy  D..  0026677. 
Shafer,  Jonathan  K..  0015298. 
Shahbaz,  John  C.  0051947. 
Shannon.  WlUlam  E..  0031803. 
Sbeehan.  Daniel  J..  Jr.,  0016676. 
Shepard,  Leland  C.  Jr..  0021436. 
Shiver.  WlUlam  H..  0036393. 
Short,  Vere,  0035217. 
Shrlner.  Prederlck  P..  0036781. 
Slgm&n.  Islah,  0036657. 
Simmons,  Alfred  C.  0013957. 
Slzemore.  Robert.  0017157. 
Skinner.  Harry  O..  0016637. 
Smith.  Charles  A..  0017376. 
Smith,  Donald  R.,  0015726. 
Smith,  George  K..  0015506. 
Smith.  James  3..  0037035. 
Smith.  Robert  R.,  0015191. 
Smith.  Stanley  C,  0036664. 
Sowers,  Robert  L.,  0052273. 
Spalding,  John  R.,  Jr.,  0036711. 
Spencer,  Earl  W.,  0015436. 
Spencer,  WUllam  R  ,  0036393. 
Spies,  Pred  R  ,  0051060. 
Staley.  Ray  C,  0030742. 
Stephens,  Homer  Q.,  0034687. 
Stevens.  David  H..  0034672. 
Stewart.  Emmett  P..  0036383. 
Stewart.  James  L..  0033601. 


Stewart,  Kenneth  M..  0016007. 
Stewart.  Robert  B.,  0017333. 
Stlckman.  WUUam  R.,  Jr..  0017034. 
Stlpplcb.  Robert  C,  0037041. 
Stokes.  Louis  S.,  0013636. 
Stonberger,  Harold   W.,  0023699. 
Stringer,  Elbert  M.,  0017423. 
StuU,  Grafton  W.,  0013627. 
Summer,  Peter  D.,  0016577. 
Swan,  Clinton  D  ,  0010334. 
Sweetnam,  Richard  W.,  0036053. 
Swindell.  Charles  W.,  0015240. 
Swisher,  Kenneth  C,  0026834. 
Tallman,  Kenneth  L..  0017337. 
Taylor,  Paul  P.,  0016660. 
Temple,  Robert  J.,  0017248. 
Temple,  WUllam  A..  0017319. 
Theus,  Lucius,  0018270. 
Thomas,  John  E.,  0062318. 
Thomas,  John  H..  0014080. 
Thompson,  Barl  A.,  0036749. 
Thompson,  George  W..  0017720. 
Thompson.  Webb,  0052307. 
ThomhUl.  Howard  A.,  0035516. 
Thurman,  George  D.,  0036625. 
Toolan,  Prank  J..  0036807. 
Townsend,  James  G.,  0015360. 
Trautweln,  Donald  P..  0015474. 
Trout.  Darvln  L..  0014822. 
Tnunble.  John  B..  0011523. 
Turner,  Howard  D.,  0025798. 
Tyndall,  Joseph  M.,  0033803. 
Vanhoy,  Lonnle  E..  0014628. 
Vanpelt.  Warren  W..  0026429. 
Vanslckle,  Earl  R.,  0017516. 
Ventres.  Robert  L..  0017234. 
Versurah.  Vincent  V..  0014989. 
Vlckrey,  Mac.  0051025. 
Vldmer,  Richards,  Jr..  0017644. 
Vincent,  John  H.,  0037017, 
Voss,  John  G..  0036811. 
Walker.  WUUam  L.,  0037126. 
Wamdorf ,  James  P..  0036981. 
Warren.  Poster  G.,  0017666. 
Wassner.  WUllam  R.,  0036340. 
Watklns.  Charles  T  ,  Jr..  0036013. 
Wayne.  Robert  E..  0017397. 
Webb,  MarceU  E.,  0034756. 
Weber.  Marvin  O..  Jr.,  0017461. 
Webrle.  Joseph  H.,  0052329. 
Welnbrenner,  George  R.,  0036374. 
WelU.  Eugene  O..  0035342. 
Wengel,  Emll  J..  0015296. 
Wenzel,  Lloyd  H.  N.,  0014960. 
Werbeck.  Donald  L..  0018290. 
Weyhrlch.  Melvln  P.,  0023700. 
White.  Richard  J..  0034696. 
Wilkinson.  Stanley,  Jr..  0036676. 
Williams.  Durwood  R.,  0023750. 
WUloughby.  David  J.,  0036521. 
WUlson.  Dean  W..  0036197. 
Wilson,  Ernest  R.,  0023694, 
Wilson.  Harold  H..  0010388.    . 
Wilson.  Howard  E..  0032694. 
Winn,  David  W.,  0036646. 
Winters,  Robert  E.,  0051940. 
Wood,  Branson  L..  Jr.,  0016152. 
Yancey,  WUUam  B.,  Jr.,  0017476. 
Young,  Elton  C,  0035469. 
Young.  Kendall  3..  0036493. 
Zanlewskl.  PeUx  J..  0026686. 
Zeh.  Theodore  O..  Jr..  0017431. 
ZweUel,  Harold  J.,  0013773. 

Chaplains 
JelUco,  Thomas  M.,  0024681. 
Stein,  Martin  J.,  0050960. 

DEI4TAI,  coaps 
Baldwin.  Kenneth  H..  0024306. 
Hoot.  Norman  G.,  0021847. 
Jones,  Eugene  H.,  0018962. 
Julius.  Loy  L.,  0023071. 
Knoll.  OUver  J..  0019968. 
Roy.  Edward  W..  0024676. 
Sachsel,  Arthur  J.,  0039378. 
Segreto,  Vincent  A.,  0033405. 
Weaver,  Robert  N.,  0034140. 
Zellers,  Howard  W.,  Jr..  0034131. 

MEDICAL    COkPB 

Anderson,  George  R.,  0032950. 
Balrd,  Glenn  D.,  0030846. 
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Cbeaney.  Murphy  A.,  0038809. 
Clark,  Randall  L.,  0038011. 
Pitch,  Ray  P.,  0034666. 
NafU,  Warren  A.,  0033581. 
Penlston,  WUUam  H.,  00356S6. 
Richard,  Eli  P.,  0036471. 
Smith,  J.  LewU,  Jr.,  0034184. 
Upp,  Charles  W.,  0033174. 
Wesp,  Joseph  B.,  0028066. 
WiUmarth,  Charles  L.,  0028613. 

KuasK  coaps 
Garvin,  Sara  E.,  0031046. 
Lawrence,  Evelyn  N.,  0033076. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

mincAi.  sBtvxcK  cobps 

Delahunt,  John  C„  0018608. 
Dibona,  PhUlp,  0031641. 
Herrln,  Daniel  M„  Jr.,  0031630. 
Leahy,  Joaeph  H..  0055336. 
Menntt,  William  P.,  0018487. 
Morden,  Harold  R.,  0018610. 
Otter,  Henry  P.,  0019480. 
Templeton,  Robert  C,  0048936. 

VETERINAaT  COaPS 

Orau,  WUUam  H.,  Jr.,  0033073. 
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BIOlfXDICAL  SCIENCES  COBF8 

Bodyoomb,  Joyce,  0030897. 
Madget,  Mary  E.,  0027972. 
Smith,  Prancls  S.,  0036864. 

17.S.  TAKUT  COMMUSIOK 

WIU  E.  Leonard.  Jr.,  of  Louisiana,  to  be  s 
member  of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  for 
the  term  expiring  June  16,  1976.  (Reappoint- 
ment) 

COMIUSSION  ON  cum.  RIGHTS 

Howard  A.  OUckstein,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Staff  Director  for  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


NEW  GENERAL  MOTORS  PLANT 
OPENS  IN  WEST  VIRQINIA— PUB- 
LIC OFFICIALS  PARTICIPATE  IN 
DEDICATION — GM  PRESIDENT  ED- 
WARD N.  COLE  GIVES  CHALLENG- 
INO  ADDRESS 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  WEST  viRcnnA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  16.  1969 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  13  General  Motors  Corp.  formally 
dedicated  its  eastern  parts  plant  at  Mar- 
tinsburg,  W.  Va. 

This  was  an  important  event  in  the 
State's  economic  life.  I  was  privileged  to 
be  present  for  the  dedication  ceremony 
with  Edward  N.  Cole,  president  of  Gen- 
eral Motors;  Gov.  Arch  A.  Moore,  Jr.,  of 
West  Virginia;  Representative  Harley  O. 
Staggers;  and  200  business  leaders. 

Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd  was  unable  to 
attend  and  sent  greetings  by  telegram. 

This  new  production  facility  of  the 
Nation's  largest  automobile  manufac- 
turer already  employs  1.100  workers  and 
Is  expected  to  add  nearly  $17  million  to 
the  local  economy  annually,  Including  a 
payroll  of  more  than  $10  million. 

I  Joined  in  the  ofQcial  welcome  of  Gen- 
eral Motors  to  West  Virginia  and  pointed 
out  the  important  role  it  will  perform  In 
the  life  of  the  State.  The  selection  of 
West  Virginia  by  General  Motors  is  In- 
dicative of  the  advantages  we  possess  for 
industry.  This  also  is  demonstrated  by 
other  new  Industries  that  have  moved  to 
the  State  and  by  the  expansion  of  enter- 
prises already  there. 

The  General  Motors  plant  is  adjacent 
to  the  new  Interstate  Highway  No.  81, 
imdoubtedly  an  important  factor  in  se- 
lecting a  site  for  a  facility  that  will  pro- 
vide automobile  parts  for  15  distribution 
centers  in  21  Eastern  States. 

As  I  said  at  Martlnsburg,  such  high- 
ways are  essential  to  the  economic 
growth  of  West  Virginia  and  the  rest  of 
the  Nation.  The  fact  that  there  is  a 
backlog  of  more  than  $250  billion  worth 
of  needed  construction  underscores  the 
necessity  for  moving  ahead  with  a  new 
national  highway  program. 

When  the  presently  approved  Inter- 
state System  Is  completed,  we  must  be 
ready  to  meet  future  needs,  tind  the  Con- 
gress is  looking  into  that  challenge. 

The  late  Charles  F.  Kettering,  a  tal- 
ented and  brilliant  man  who  was  vice 
president  and  research  director  for  Gen- 
eral Motors,  once  said:  "My  concern  is 
for  the  future  because  I  am  going  to 


spend  the  rest  of  my  life  there."  I  was 
reminded  of  this  wise  observation  at 
Martlnsburg  as  we  welcomed  General 
Motors  and  extended  to  it  the  invitation 
to  spend  its  future  years  in  West 
Virginia. 

In  his  welcome  to  General  Motors, 
Governor  Moore  said  the  decision  to  lo- 
cate the  new  plant  in  West  Virginia 
supports  the  belief  that  the  State  has  a 
bright  future. 

West  Virginia,  the  Governor  empha- 
sized, is  on  the  move  again,  and  General 
Motors  is  helping  to  give  the  State  new 
confidence  and  new  optimism. 

Several  thousand  citizens  toured  the 
vast  facility  on  the  day  following  the 
ofiBcial  ceremonies. 

Paul  B.  Martin,  editor  of  the  Martlns- 
burg Journal,  crystalized  the  feeling  of 
our  people  in  a  helpful  editorial  on  June 
12.  He  stressed  the  partnership  that  ex- 
ists between  the  new  General  Motors 
plant  and  the  Martlnsburg  community. 

Mr.  President,  the  remarks  of  Presi- 
dent Cole  at  the  dedication  of  the  plant 
were  a  very  timely  and  thoughtful  dis- 
cussion of  the  automobile  Industry. 

In  view  of  the  Importance  of  his  in- 
dustry to  the  Nation  and  to  West  Vir- 
ginia, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  ex- 
cerpts from  his  challenging  address  and 
the  Martlnsburg  Journal 's  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Editoriai. 

Nrw  General  Motors  Plant  Opens  in  West 

VnciNiA 

Already  GM  Is  proving  to  be  a  "good  citi- 
zen" In  our  community  and  so  we  welcome 
this  biggest  of  all  American  industries  to 
Martlnsburg  and  wish  for  It  a  long,  happy 
and  profitable  experience  and  continued  cor- 
dial relationships  here. 


AODKESS    BT    Mk.    COLE 

This  new  Eastern  Parts  plant  has  a  sig- 
nificant role  in  our  world-wide  system  of 
processing  and  distributing  service  parts  to 
our  dealers.  In  addition,  we  are  proud  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  locating  a  major 
GM  plant  in  the  beautiful  stute  of  West 
Virginia,  adding  to  the  economic  Impact  of 
the  automobile  industry  in  this  state. 

Latest  available  data  shows  that  manu- 
facturers of  motor  vehicles  operate  10  plants 
and  ofllses  in  West  Virginia — not  Including 
the  new  Martlnsburg  faculty.  The  state's 
more  than  400  new  car  and  truck  dealers  have 
an  Investment  of  $46  mUUon  in  their  busi- 
nesses. Together,  the  operations  of  automo- 
mobile  manufacturers  and  new  vehicle  deal- 
ers account  for  an  employment  of  7.300 
workers  with  annual  payrolls  of  more  than 
$37  mUUon. 


The  Martlnsburg  plant,  which  went  into 
fiUl  operation  early  this  year,  employs  about 
1,100  people  with  an  estimated  annual  pay- 
roll of  over  $10  mllUon — including  wages  and 
employe  benefits.  In  addition,  we  expect  to 
purchase  about  $6  million  worth  of  goods 
and  services  from  other  business  concerns 
In  this  region  each  year. 

The  number  of  cars  In  use  In  this  country 
has  risen  dramatically  during  recent  years. 
Along  with  the  greater  sophistication  of  car 
owners  and  their  demands  for  higher  levels 
of  operational  efficiency  in  their  cars  and 
trucks,  the  magnitude  of  automotive  servic- 
ing requirements  has  increased  substantially. 
The  construction  of  this  new  modern  facil- 
ity Is  one  of  a  nvmiber  of  major  steps  taken 
by  General  Motors  in  recent  years  to  meet 
increasingly  complex  and  demanding  service 
requirements  of  our  customers. 

We  operate  In  a  highly  volatile  and  com- 
petitive business  envlroiunent  spurred  by  In- 
creasing consumer  demands,  rising  costs  and 
other  pressures.  Our  basic  requirement  Is  to 
provide  automotive  vehicles  which  are  safe, 
reliable,  durable  and  which  represent  a  high 
level  of  transportation  value  for  the  consumer 
against  competition  from  all  ether  types  of 
goods  and  services. 

But  society  today  expects  more  from  the 
businessman  than  Just  doing  a  good  job 
of  running  his  business.  It  looks  to  him  for 
leadership  in  seeking  solutions  to  some  of 
the  major  challenges  of  our  times. 

We  in  the  automobile  Industry  are  partic- 
ularly concerned  with  those  social  and  en- 
vironmental Issues  related  to  the  use  of  our 
products  and  the  operation  of  our  facilities — 
traffic  safety,  air  and  water  pollution,  and 
urban  transportation. 

We  in  American  business  must  place  even 
stronger  emphasis  on  our  Important  role  as 
builders  of  a  greater  society.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  seek  ways  of  Improving  the  capacity 
and  efficiency  of  the  business  resource  so  that 
we  can  better  serve  the  Increasingly  demand- 
ing requirements  of  our  society. 

The  automobile  Industry  has  made  tre- 
mendous progress  in  Improving  the  safety  of 
its  vehicles  over  the  years.  This  Includes  ad- 
vances both  In  the  capabiUty  for  avoiding 
accidents  and  protecting  the  occupants  In  the 
event  of  an  accident. 

We  have  assigned  high  priority  to  the  de- 
velopment of  feftfures  which  will  Improve  the 
capabilities  of  t^e  driver  to  avoid  an  accident. 
Controllability,  ease  of  handUng  and  rapid  re- 
sponse characteristics  are  basic  requirements. 

We  are  concerned,  however,  that  similar 
attention  Is  not  being  given  by  state  and 
federal  authorities  to  Improvements  In  both 
roads  and  driver  performance.  Regardless  of 
the  contlnvUng  advances  ia  automotive  safety 
design,  we  cannot  expect  a  significant  reduc- 
tion in  traffic  deaths  and  Injuries  unless  there 
are  strong  nationwide  efforts  to  upgrade  the 
quaUty  of  our  highways  and  drivers. 

In  the  ares  of  air  pollution  control,  we  have 
made  substantial  progress  toward  cleaner  air. 

New  control  systems  Introduced  In  the 
1960's  have  reduced  the  amount  of  both 
hydrocarbon  and  carbon  monoxide  emissions 
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more  than  60  per  cent  compared  with  non- 
equipped  cars. 

With  respect  to  product  quality.  General 
Motors  has  extensive  testing  and  quality 
control  programs  designed  to  Insure  defect- 
free  products.  Our  current  efforts  in  this  area 
are  more  IntenslTe  than  at  any  time  in  our 
history.  From  a  practical  standpoint,  we 
recognise  that  some  defecu  will  still  occur 
because  of  the  complexity  of  motor  vehicles, 
the  system  of  mass- production  manufactiire 
and  the  ever-present  element  of  human 
error.  In  addition,  it  Is  impossible  to  antici- 
pate all  of  the  problems  which  might  occur 
in  the  Held  over  extended  periods  of  time 
and  widely  varying  conditions  of  weather, 
road,  customer  use  and  maintenance. 

Our  gotU,  however.  Is  to  Insure  trouble- 
free  operation  for  General  Motors  cars  and 
trucks  and  we  wUl  continue  to  devote  prior- 
ity attention  toward  this  obJecUve. 

Automobile  service  Is  another  aspect  of 
our  business  which  is  receiving  wide  public 
attention  today  and  an  area  directly  related 
to  the  facility  we  are  dedicating  here  today. 
Again,  an  examination  of  the  baste  facu 
provides  a  more  accurate  perspective. 

The  automobile  has  grown  more  complex 
as  .the  li^ustry  has  responded  to  the  needs 
and  desires  of  the  motoring  public.  Today's 
car  la  almost  like  a  house — with  Its  own  self- 
contained  heating,  cooling  and  electrical 
systems  as  well  as  other  important  comfort 
and  convenience  features. 

Over  the  years.  General  Motors  and  Its 
dealers  have  carried  out  a  number  of  pro- 
grams designed  to  Improve  the  autc»nobile 
service  made  available  to  our  customers. 

Early  this  year,  CM  consolidated  Its  parts 
distribution  activities  under  the  General  Mo- 
tors Parts  Division  which  has  the  responsi- 
bility for  procurement  and  distribution  of 
replacement  parts  for  our  car  divisions — In- 
cluding Chevrolet  trucks.  To  use  a  military 
term — GMPD  has  seven  major  supply  de- 
pots— including  the  new  plant  here  at  Mar- 
tinsburg.  These  supply  depots  process  and 
distribute  parts  to  43  parts  distribution  fa- 
cilities around  the  United  States,  from  which 
the  nearly  13,000  dealers  of  our  car  divisions 
are  served. 

The  primary  area  of  the  Martlnsburg  plant 
Includes  21  Eastern  States.  However,  the 
plant  also  ships  a  major  share  of  parts 
needed  for  North  American-type  vehicles  in 
overseas  countries.  Shipments  each  month 
total  about  1,000  rallcars  or  trucks,  in  addi- 
tion to  other  orders  which  go  by  parcel  de- 
livery or  air  express  directly  to  dealers. 

I  hope  my  remarks  have  given  you  a  better 
understanding  of  the  extensive  efforts  which 
we  are  devoting  to  provide  top-quality  prod- 
ucts and  service  for  our  customers.  Charges 
by  our  critics  which  imply  that  we  as  an 
Industry  are  purposely  short  changing  the 
public  not  only  are  unrealistic — but.  from  a 
business  point  of  view,  are  ridiculous. 

We  have  everything  to  lose  and  nothing  to 
gain  when  we  deliver  products  of  sub-stand- 
ard quality  to  our  customers  or  fall  to  pro- 
Tide  satisfactory  service.  We  pay  a  high 
penalty  for  defects  In  terms  of  costs  for  re- 
call campaigns  and  warranty  expenses.  But 
we  pay  even  more  dearly  in  customer  dis- 
satisfaction and  loss  In  owner  loyalty  which 
have  detrimental  effects  on  repeat  sales  and 
public  reputation. 

We  have  an  obligation  to  our  customers 
and  to  the  success  of  our  business  to  do  the 
best  Job  we  can  In  building  high-quality, 
high-value  products  and  In  encouraging  our 
dealers  to  provide  prompt  and  satisfactory 
service  at  reasonable  prices.  As  businessmen, 
no  goals  are  more  Important.  And  we  will 
continue  to  devote  our  best  talents  and  re- 
soiirces  to  the  achievement  of  these  objec- 
tives. 

Now,  let  me  comment  briefly  on  the  out- 
look during  the  rest  of  1909. 

The  automobile  industry  has  enjoyed  very 
good  business  thus  far  in  1949.  For  the  entire 
calendar  year,  we  are  projecting  sales  of  pas- 
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senger  cars — including  Imports — somewhere 
between  9.3  and  9  5  million,  with  truck  sales 
in  the  area  of  1,860.000  units.  Combined,  this 
will  bring  total  1969  vehicle  sales  to  between 
11,150,000  and  11,350,000  unlU  and  will  repre- 
sent a  very  good  year  for  the  automobile  in- 
dustry. 

We  believe  that  the  overall  climate  for 
business  will  remain  at  a  high  level  during 
the  remainder  of  1909.  The  automobile  In- 
dustry will  contribute  to  and  share  In  this 
continuing  healthy  pace  of  economic  activity. 

General  Motors  Is  glad  to  be  In  West  Vir- 
ginia and  In  Martlnsburg.  I  want  to  express 
our  appreciation  for  the  flne  cooperation  we 
have  received  from  officials  and  civic  leaders 
In  Martlnsburg,  Berkeley  County  and  West 
VirglBia.  You  have  been  of  great  assistance 
In  helping  us  get  settled  and  in  full  opera- 
tion— and  we  are  grateful. 


June  16  J  1969 
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UNDERSTANDING 


HON.  SHIRLEY  CHISHOLM 

or    NEW    TOUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  16,  1969 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  6  I  was  prtvileRed  to  speak  at  the 
commencement  exercises  at  Howard  Uni- 
versity. I  found  this  a  special  ciiallenge 
because  Howard  has  been  for  many  years 
in  the  vangtiard  of  the  black  movement. 
She  remains  so  today,  in  spite  of  the 
disturbances  which  wrecked  her  cam- 
pus among  so  many  others  this  year. 

While  I  strongly  support  the  move- 
ment of  which  Howard's  black  students 
are  a  part.  I  am  deeply  concerned  about 
the  corrosive  misimderstanding  and  hos- 
tility which  has  consequently  arisen  be- 
tween black  and  white,  between  young 
and  old.  Realizing  how  difficult  it  will 
be  for  people  with  such  different  world 
views  as  these  groups.  I  feel  it  essen- 
tial that  we  approach  one  another  with 
mutual  respect  and  a  willingness  to  lis- 
ten honesUy. 

To  underscore  my  feelings,  I  wish  to 
include  the  text  of  my  speech  in  the 
Congressional  Record: 

PSOCKZSS  THKOUOH  UNDEaaTANDINC 

This  Is  a  proud  moment  for  me.  I  am 
here  to  speak  to  you.  not  so  much  because 
of  what  I  am  expected  to  say.  but  because 
I  am  simultaneously  the  Representative  of 
two  oppressed  groups.  I  am  Black,  and  I  am 
a  woman,  and  I  am  the  first  person  who  in 
spite  of  this  double  handicap  has  been 
elected  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
For  that  reason,  my  appearance  la  a  sort  of 
historic  occasion.  It  Is  difficult  to  take  part 
in  a  historic  occasion.  Every  eye  Is  fixed  upon 
one.  Every  slip  will  be  noticed  and  criticized 
with  scant  mercy. 

I  have  searched  my  heart  to  discover  what 
I  should  say  to  you  today.  To  make  the 
task  more  difficult,  I  am  aware  that  there 
are  two  audiences  here,  and  perhaps  I  should 
make  different  speeches  to  each  of  them. 
There  are  the  old  and  the  young,  the  fairly- 
satisfied  and  the  fiercely-unfulfilled,  the 
dwellers  in  the  present  and  the  citizens  of 
the  future.  They  seem  to  have  so  little  in 
conunon  that  they  often  cannot  talk  to  each 
other.  What  can  I  say  to  both  of  them?  The 
gap  between  the  older  and  younger  genera- 
tions is  one  of  the  moet  baflllng  and  disturb- 
ing facts  of  our  time.  Why  has  it  opened? 
Can  It  be  bridged?  Whoae  fault  la  it?  Tb«y« 
queations  perturb  and  preoccupy  many  of 
us,  particularly  those  of  us  who  are  edu> 
cators. 

Here  at  Howard  University,  I  think  It  is 
particularly  Imperative  that  these  questions 


be  answered.  In  some  of  what  I  am  going 
to  say.  I  may  depart  frona  the  etiquette  that 
should  govern  a  guest's  behavior  and  criti- 
cize my  host.  Believe  me,  I  do  so  out  of  con- 
cern and  respect,  because  I  think  it  is  vital 
to  raise  some  very  bc«ic  issues  here  and 
now.  More  than  any  other  institution,  per- 
haps. Howard  is  faced  with  choices  that 
probably  will  mean  its  life  or  death.  They 
win  also  be  vital  to  larger  Institutions  of 
which  Howard  Is  a  part — the  federal  city 
Washington,  and  our  nation  as  a  whole. 

It  Is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  thing  in 
the  world  to  be  at  once  Black  and  American. 
Some  have  given  up  trying  to  live  with  the 
contradictions  Involved.  They  have  rejected 
the  society  by  which  they  feel  themselves  re- 
jected. They  talk  of  revenge  and  martyrdom, 
and  scorn  their  elders  who  chose  the  course 
of  working  for  limited,  possible  gains. 

Those  elders,  although  some  of  them  ad- 
mire and  some  share  the  moral  indignation 
of  the  young,  recoil  from  the  behavior  that 
It  leads  to.  Violence,  confrontation  and  re- 
bellion are  self-defeating,  they  believe.  They 
will  end  In  repression  and  failure. 

Probably  we  all  know  this  dialog,  and 
many  of  us  have  taken  part  In  it.  For  Black 
Americans,  the  tensions  between  the  gener- 
ations have  taken  on  particular  acuteness 
and  have  especially  serious  Implications.  For 
us,  a  choice  between  subservience  and  aliena- 
tion Is  not  an  academic  or  philosophical  ques- 
tion, as  It  Is  with  many  other  Americans.  Here 
at  Howard,  the  extreme  attitudes  and  the 
range  of  shades  of  feeling  between  the  two 
have  all  had  their  spokesmen.  The  dialog  has 
been.  In  one  way  or  another,  going  on  for 
several  years.  Its  outcome  Is  still  In  doubt. 
It  cannot  remain  In  doubt  much  longer. 

Everywhere  today,  one  sees  the  same  pres- 
sure for  reformation  of  our  existing  Insti- 
tutions. Everywhere  one  sees  the  good  stand- 
ing In  the  way  of  the  better.  In  our  churches 
the  division  Is  between  the  defenders  of  the 
spiritual  and  moral  truths  that  have  sus- 
tained hundreds  of  generations,  and  those 
who  say  that  truths  are  worthless  If  they  are 
not  put  to  work  to  serve  men  in  the  streets  of 
our  time  and  speak  to  them  in  terms  they  can 
understand  and  relate  to  their  real  lives.  Our 
cities  are  approaching  paralysis,  unable  to 
meet  today's  problems  with  yesterday's 
methods  of  organization  and  finance.  Many 
unions,  formed  to  proclaim  and  defend  the 
brotherhood  of  working  men,  have  turned 
out  to  be  Jealous  defenders  of  the  status 
quo  and  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  men  and 
women  who  want  only  their  birthright — a 
meaningful,  decent-paying  Job. 

The  list  could  be  multiplied,  by  exam- 
ination of  all  our  institutions  and  analysis 
of  what  It  is  in  each  one  that  forms  its  own 
particular  version  of  the  problem.  But  in 
each  case  the  challenge  is  basically  the 
same.  The  old  methods  will  not  solve  the 
new  problems.  Traditional  Institutions  are 
unable  to  meet  contemporary  needs.  They 
must  reform  or  die. 

This  is  certainly  true  of  the  United  States 
Congress,  as  I  am  learning  and  as  many  new 
members  have  had  to  learn  before  me.  The 
dead  hand  of  tradition  is  heavier  there  than 
anywhere  else  one  looks.  This  institution, 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  Senate, 
was  designed  to  be  the  capstone  of  our  sys- 
tem of  representative  democracy.  Today, 
whom  does  it  represent?  The  war  industries 
are  well  represented,  the  manufacturers  of 
aircraft  and  weapons  systems.  The  oil  Indus- 
try Is  represented.  While  working  people  go 
without  to  pay  their  income  taxes.  It  gets  a 
27  >  2  per  cent  forgiveness  on  Its  share  of  the 
cost  of  government.  For  what?  For  using  up 
an  Irreplaceable  national  resource.  Why 
should  anyone  be  allowed  to  profit,  let  alone 
receive  special  consideration  on  liia  tax 
bUl,  for  doing  such  a  thing? 

It  is  because  oil  states  are  Southern  states, 
from  which  the  same  members  are  returned 
to  Oongreas  from  safe,  one-party  districts 
year  after  year  until  they  become  the  moet 
senior  and  powerful  names  on  the  Hill. 
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Examples  couM  tw  miUUpUed,  but  this  la 
enough  to  Illustrate  why  special  Interests 
dominate  the  Congress  and  the  public  inter- 
est comes  second. 

We  are  waging  a  tragic,  unjust,  wasteful 
and  Illegal  war  in  which  we  have  no  national 
Interest  at  stake.  As  the  casualty  lists 
mounted  and  aa  the  character  of  that  war 
became  clear,  pressure  grew  to  end  It.  The 
last  administration  was  driven  from  office  by 
that  pressure — a  lesson  that  the  new  admin- 
istration does  not  show  the  slightest  sign 
of  having  studied.  And  In  Congress,  what  has 
been  the  effect  of  this  outpouring  of  public 
opinion  against  the  war?  A  handful  of  mem- 
bers— 21,  of  whom  I  am  one— have  taken  the 
only  practical  course.  We  have  declared  that 
until  that  war  Is  ended  and  our  national 
wealth  and  energy  turned  to  fighting  the  war 
here  at  home  against  poverty,  racism  and 
Ignorance,  we  will  vote  for  no  more  mUltary 
spending  bills.  But  the  response  of  moet 
House  members  has  been  to  continue  their 
support  of  the  war  policy  and  military  waste. 
Others  have  started,  in  traditional  Congres- 
sional style,  to  work  both  sides  of  the  street. 
They  are  talking  against  the  war,  but  they 
keep  on  voting  for  it. 

What  kind  of  human  being  can  know  the 
tueless,  tragic  waste  of  this  war,  and  the 
staggering  list  of  unmet  human  needs  In 
our  own  cities  and  countryside,  and  vote  for 
the  war?  But  apart  from  that,  what  kind 
of  representative  government  do  we  have 
when  the  Congress  can  continue  to  do  this? 
It  woiild  not  be  possible  IX  the  institution 
were  not  frooen — petrified — into  its  obsolete 
methods,  by  which  I  mean  chiefly  Its 
seniority  system.  A  safe  district  and  a  sound 
heart  are  all  one  needs  to  become  powerful 
In  Congress.  It  would  be  funny  If  it  were  not 
so  dangerous. 

I  omitted  schools  from  my  list  of  Institu- 
tions that  are  faced  with  the  challenge — to 
change  or  die — because  I  wanted  to  deal  with 
them  at  more  length,  and  particularly  with 
the  institutlona  of  higher  learning  like 
Howard  that  have  In  the  past  been  the 
sources  of  the  leaders  of  the  black  race. 
Howard's  past  Is  a  proud  one.  Its  list  of  dla- 
tinqulshed  graduates  includes  many  truly 
great  men;  It  and  Its  retiring  president  have 
been  pioneers  in  the  creation  of  the  great 
body  of  civil-rights  law;  diplomats,  scientists. 
Judges,  public  offlclaU,  physicians,  teachers 
who  have  made  enduring  marks  on  their 
society,  have  been  graduated  from  this 
school. 

Now,  Howard  is  two  years  Into  its  second 
oenttiry.  Uke  our  nation  Itself,  I  think  It  Is 
on  trial  for  its  life.  The  greatness  of  its  past 
Is  no  guarantee  of  its  future.  In  fact,  U  it 
remains  the  prisoner  of  its  past  success  It 
will  be  sure  to  fail. 

The  United  States  will  soon  begin  its  third 
century.  The  first  two  have  been  marked  by 
proapei'ity,  peace  and  freedom  on  a  scale  new 
in  man's  history.  But  from  Its  founding,  this 
naUon  concealed  a  fatal  flaw.  lU  design  was 
intended  to  esUbllah  and  preserve  freedom. 
The  design  was  drawn  by  men  who  owned 
slaves.  With  few  exceptions,  they  did  not 
even  feel  the  Inconsistency  of  their  words  and 
their  deeds.  Ninety  years  later,  the  new  nation 
was  nearly  torn  in  two  as  it  tried  to  repair 
the  flaw  in  its  founding.  The  nation  survived, 
but  the  wrongs  were  not  righted.  They  still 
are  not  righted,  and  they  will  not  be  righted 
in  otir  time  at  the  rate  things  are  going. 

What  la  the  relevance  of  this  to  Howard 
University,  or  ol  Howard  to  the  greater  so- 
ciety? This  question  was  asked  by  earlier 
generations  hert.  and  they  answered  it  in 
their  own  way.  The  eminence  of  this  uni- 
versity la  evidence  that  those  answers  were 
not  wrong.  But  Were  they  right  enough.  Are 
they  right  for  our  time.  I  think  it  Is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  they  are  not. 

Students  have  made  known  In  no  uncer- 
tain terms  what  they  think  must  be  the 
role  of  this  university  In  the  future,  in  this 
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community  and  in  the  nation.  They  are  say- 
ing— as  they  are  saying  on  other  campuses  for 
other  reasons — "You  are  not  with  it."  They 
are  saying,  "We  cannot  stay  aloof  from  the 
problems  that  cry  ovtt  for  solution.  If  the 
future  U  not  going  to  be  better  than  the 
past,  we  do  not  care  whether  we  have  a 
future." 

To  the  older  generation,  that  sounds  like 
a  repudiation  of  them  and  of  all  they  have 
done  and  endured.  But  I  think  it  is  not.  I 
think  it  Is  more  of  an  appeal,  a  passionate 
appeal  for  understanding,  alliance  and  co- 
operative effort.  The  flerce  clarity  of  the 
moral  vision  of  the  yoiug  is  beautiful,  and 
It  Is  true.  But  it  Is  often  not  matched  by 
practical  wisdom  to  make  that  vision  real,  to 
make  the  world  flesh.  If  I  ever  have  to  choose 
between  the  vision  and  the  wlsdmn.  between 
rebellion  and  submission,  I  must  choose  the 
vision  and  the  rebellion.  But  I  do  not  think 
It  has  come  to  that  yet.  The  time  Is  nearly 
here,  but  It  Is  not  yet. 

What  can  we  do?  What  can  we  all  do  to- 
gether? There  is  the  answer.  We  must  get  to- 
gether. We  must  understand  and  love  each 
other,  and  we  must  build  a  community. 
Black  teachers  and  scholars  have  lived  In 
their  own  special  kind  of  ivory  tower.  They 
must  come  down  from  it.  A  Black  university 
lias  no  room  at  this  time  for  mere  "academi- 
cians." It  needs  scholars,  but  they  must  be 
men  of  action,  who  are  able  to  apply  their 
knowledge  to  the  world  around  them  In 
which  their  brothers  and  sisters  suffer,  starve 
aJ3d  die.  They  must  hear  what  their  com- 
mvmlty  is  saying,  and  go  into  it  and  work. 

There  are  unique.  Irreplaceable  roles  that 
a  Black  university  can  play — and  this  must 
become  truly  a  Black  xmiversity  if  it  is  to 
play  them.  It  can  assume  its  rightful  position 
of  leadership  In  the  field  of  urban  studies. 
Here,  In  the  heart  of  one  of  the  nation's  larg- 
est cities,  it  can  apply  scholarship,  research 
and  the  skills  of  the  trained  mind  to  de- 
fining the  problems  of  the  cities  and  dis- 
covering solutions  to  them. 

For  Instance,  It  could  have  pioneered  In 
the  fields  of  legal  protection  of  the  poor,  and 
In  welfare  rights  law.  This  great  work  is  being 
done,  but  It  is  being  done  largely  by  others. 
It  should  have  been  done  here. 

Howard  can  lead  In  the  recovery  and  recre- 
ation of  Black  culture,  history,  art  and  tradi- 
tion. It  should  be  a  center  for  the  study  of 
non-white  cultures,  a  source  of  vitality,  en- 
ergy and  self-respect  for  young  men  and 
women  who  are  insisting  on  restoring  their 
rightful  heritage,  which  has  been  denied 
them. 

These  are  the  kind  of  things  that  are  meant 
by  the  overworked  word  "relevance."  One  Is 
weary  of  some  words,  and  relevance  is  one 
of  those. 

I  want  to  say  some  things  directly  to  the 
younger  audience  here,  because  moet  of  this 
has  been  an  exhortation  to  the  older  audi- 
ence. I  want  to  say  five  things,  and  I  think 
I  will  say  them  in  the  form  of  a  letter. 

Dear  Graduates,  You  will  continue  to  find 
It  difficult,  as  you  have  found  It,  to  tolerate 
what  you  think  of  as  the  apathy  and  the 
backwardness  of  some  of  your  older  folks. 
But  try  to  understand,  and  learn  from  them 
what  they  still  have  to  teach,  as  you  con- 
tinue your  own  Independent  growth. 

You  know  that  you  must  continue  to  fight 
the  system  that  has  been  denying  you  the 
opportunity  to  be  a  total  man  or  woman. 
But  fight  IntelUgenUy.  Fight  so  that  you 
get  results  and  achieve  something.  You  can't 
tear  down  everything  and  build  everything 
new  at  once.  Be  practical.  You  can  learn  this 
from  the  men  and  women  who  have.  In  their 
own  best  consciences,  fought  the  same  fight 
before  you,  as  they  can  learn  many  vital 
things  from  you. 

You  will  have  to  guard  against  becoming 
like  some  of  the  older  folks  when  you  get 
out  into  the  community.  They  have  been 
absorbed  by  the  society  as  it  Is  and  adjusted 
to  things  as  th«!»  are  until  they  would  not 
reaUy  think  of  cw^glng  them.  Now  that  you 
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have  graduated,  dont  cop  out.  Don't  let 
yourselves  be.  In  the  ctirrent  Jargon,  co-opted. 

Remember,  too,  that  you  are  not  the  end. 
It  will  not  be  long  before  you  are  an  older 
generation.  You  must  be  conscious  of  your 
crucial  Importance  as  models  and  Images  for 
younger  blacks.  Your  actions  and  your  ap- 
pearance must  command  respect,  and  imita- 
tion, and  you  must  stay  true  to  yourselves 
and  your  honor  and  pride  in  being  the  first 
generation  of  your  race  in  our  nation  with 
the  prospect  of  reaching  full  maturity  and 
Individuality  as  men  and  women,  complete 
human  beings. 

And  finally,  I  hope  many  of  you  will  run 
for  office.  Wherever  I  go,  I  meet  students  who 
come  up  to  me  and  ask.  "How  can  I  get 
into  office?"  The  answer  is  to  work  for  it.  Get 
Into  public  life,  make  yo\ir  voice  heard  on 
public  Issues,  study,  prepare,  keep  trying.  We 
need  you  perhaps  most  of  all  in  the  political 
fleld.  Some  Americans  perhaps  can  afford 
the  luxury  of  electing  politicians  who  do  not 
truly  represent  them — although  I  think  they 
really  cannot.  But  Black  Americans  have 
been  under-represented  throughout  history, 
and  are  pitifully  under-represented  now. 
Strictly  on  a  population  basis,  there  should 
be  five  or  six  times  as  many  Black  Members 
of  Congress  as  there  are  in  this  session.  I 
hope  it  will  be  a  very  short  time  before  that 
Inequity  Is  put  right,  and  I  hope  that  some 
of  you  listening  to  me  today  will  be  the  ones 
to  do  It. 

Our  task  at  this  moment  in  history  is  a 
great  one,  and  if  we  are  to  perform  it  we 
must  first  understand  what  it  is.  We  must 
neither  withdraw  from  our  society  and  na- 
tion, aor  be  absorbed  by  it.  We  must,  for  our 
own  sakes  and  for  everyone's  sake,  find  a 
better  way.  To  adopt  what  two  sociologists, 
Christopher  Jencks  and  David  Riesman,  con- 
cluded on  the  problem,  we  must  find  forms 
of  education  that  will  help  Black  people  cope 
with  the  white  world  without  becoming 
either  completely  alienated  from  it  or  sub- 
servient to  It.  And  we  must,  in  a  larger  con- 
text, biUld  new  Institutions  or  reform  our 
old  ones  so  that  there  are  avenues  of  upward 
mobility  and  achievement  that  will  allow 
Black  citizens  to  maintain  creative  tension 
between  themselves  and  the  White  world.  In- 
stead of  becoming  wholly  adapted  to  It. 

If  we  fall,  this  nation  will  be  poorer  for  it, 
and  If  we  succeed,  it  will  be  richer  Indeed. 


RETIREMENT  OP  EDWARD  WOOZ- 
LEY,  SPECIAL  ASSISTANT  TO  SEN- 
ATOR JORDAN  OF  IDAHO 


HON.  LEN  B.  JORDAN 

or  mABo 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  16.  1969 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  this  month,  my  special  assistant, 
Edward  Woozley,  retired,  following  22 
years  of  dedicated  public  service.  I  first 
became  associated  with  Ed  during  my 
term  as  Governor  of  the  State  of  Idaho. 
Ed  was  Idaho  Land  Commissioner  when 
I  took  office  in  1951,  and  with  the  ad- 
vent of  the  Eisenhower  administration 
he  was  selected  as  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  and  served  in 
that  capacity  for  8  years,  until  the 
change  of  administration  in  1960.  At  that 
time  I  was  again  fortunate  to  obtain  Ed's 
Invaluable  service  and  counsel. 

Ed's  knowledge  of  natural"  resources 
and  ability  to  put  that  knowledge  to 
work  on  behalf  of  both  Idaho  and  the 
United  States  has  been  a  tremendous 
personal  asset  to  me.  I  and  my  staff  will 
miss  Ed  as  a  friend  and  as  a  counsel. 
Ed's  expertise  in  resource  matters  wa^ 
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shared  with  many  others  less  expert  In 
this  field  who  sotight  his  advice  which 
was  always  available. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  Ln  the  Rxcokd  three  articles 
which  have  recently  appeared  oonceni- 
Inc  Ed's  retirement  The  first  U  a  feature 
story  written  »>y  Prank  Hewlett  which 
appeared  In  the  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune; 
the  second  was  written  by  my  wife  for 
her  weekly  colimin  for  Idaho  papers,  en- 
titled "Where  Rolls  the  Potomac";  and 
the  third  It  an  editorial  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  South  Idaho  Press,  of  Bur- 
ley,  Idaho. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

(Prom  tb«  Salt  Lak*  City  Trlbun*, 
June  1.  IMOJ 

lAAHOAir  Ems  VS.  Skkvics 

(By  Frank  Hewlett) 

W«8RiifOTOi«. — Edward  WooKley.  a  popular 
and  able  Idahoan  of  pioneer  atock.  is  head- 
ing west  for  retirement  next  week  after  18 
erentfifl' years  here  In  key  poalUon«  with  the 
•liBcutltf "  and  legislative  branches  of  the 
federal  government. 

During  the  eight  years  of  the  Elsenhower 
Administration  he  was  director  of  the  far- 
flung  operations  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Land  Management. 

Since  then  he  has  been  an  administrative 
and  special  assistant  to  Sen.  Len  B.  Jordan, 
R- Idaho. 

PLAN    RKTUaN 

TlM  07-year-old  Mr.  Wooaley  had  strong 
backing  this  year  for  assistant  secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  pubUc  lands  management  in 
the  Nixon  Administration  but  he  surpris- 
ingly aaked  that  bis  name  be  taken  off  the 
list  of  candidates.  Instead.  Ed  and  his  wife, 
lona.  are  returning  to  the  west  where  they 
plan  to  divide  their  time  between  Malad 
Idaho,  and  Long  Beach.  Calif. 

Before  coming  to  Washington.  Mr.  Woozley 
served  for  6K-,  years  as  Idaho's  state  land 
commissioner.  Before  that  be  was  a  farmer, 
stockman,  land  appraiser  and  field  man  for 
the  Eastern  Idaho  ProducUon  Credit  Assn. 
and  the  Federal  Lank  Bank  of  Spokane. 

OWN    TAMM 

Mr.  Wooaley  stUl  has  an  800-acre  farm  In 
Oneida  County,  part  of  which  was  home- 
steaded  by  his  grandf atlter. 

The  Woozleys  have  10  grandchildren  and 
their  oldest  son  Weldon  lives  at  Bountiful. 
Utah,  and  Is  a  management  engineer  at  Hill 
Air  Force  Base.  Their  daughter.  Mrs.  Lenore 
Stoyner  lives  In  Long  Beach  and  their 
youngest  son.  Winston,  is  a  btisinessman  at 
Bethesda.  Md. 

Nrw  TKCHmQirB 

Looking  back  over  his  eventful  years  with 
BLM.  Mr.  WooBley  Is  most  proud  of  how  he 
was  able,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Utah 
congressional  delegation,  to  set  up  a  cadas- 
tral survey  system  which  resulted  In  the 
survey  of  several  hundred  thousand  acres  of 
Utah  land  and  the  state  at  long  last  being 
able  to  get  title  to  school  lands  which  It  had 
been  awarded  with  statehood. 

He  recalls  tliat  the  survey  teams  had 
telerometer.  a  new  radar  measuring  device, 
to  speed  up  the  surveys.  In  some  of  the 
roughest  areas  they  also  used  helicopters 
and  two  way  radios. 

While  Mr.  Woozley  was  running  the  BLM 
the  Continental  Shelf  Act  became  law  and 
It  was  his  Job  to  Issue  the  first  federal  leases 
In  Oalf  of  Mexico.  leases  which  since  have 
brought  over  a  billion  dollars  Into  the  fed- 
eral treasury. 

It  was  also  during  his  years  at  BLM  ttiat 
Hawaii  and  Alaska  became  states  and  the 
first  private  oil  field  was  developed  In  Alaska, 
In  an  area  where  there  now  appears  to  be  a 
major  fleld. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SiBee  IMa  Mr.  Woodey  has  been  Sen.  Jor- 
dan's adviser  on  public  land  problems.  Bm 
has  also  been  working  closely  wlOi  the  Pub- 
lic Land  Law  Review  Ooaimlasloa. 

WmCKX  ROLXS  THS  POTOMSC 

(By  Orace  E.  Jordan) 

WAsHnvoTOM. — His  ancestors  were  Welsh- 
men. Tbey  loved  the  great  outdoors,  and  be- 
ing able  to  watch  over  hik  country's  outdoors 
(fcr  pay)  has  made  his  own  life's  labor  satis- 
fying. He  Is  Edward  Wooaley.  bom  near  Ma- 
lad. Idaho,  who  for  twenty-two  official  years 
has  been  looking  after  the  natural  resources 
of  both  Idaho  and  the  USA. 

At  67  Wooaley  Is  resigning  from  the  staff  ot 
Sen.  Len  Jordan  because  he  and  Ills  wife  lona 
want  to  be  near  their  daughter  Leonore 
Stayner.  who  with  her  husband  and  four  boys 
lives  In  Long  Beach.  They  have  one  son. 
Weldon  in  Utah:  and  another.  Winston,  Uves 
here.  They  want  also  to  do  some  traveling  and 
get  better  acquainted  with  tlMlr  10  grand- 
cltiidran. 

Ed  Wooeley  may  have  served  longer  In 
WaalUngton  than  any  other  Idaho  public 
servant  excepting  Sen.  William  Borah  or  Rep. 
Addison  T.  Smith. 

In  1M7  Oovemor  C.  A.  Robins  made  lilm 
executive  secretary  of  the  Idaho  State  Land 
Board,  but  long  before  tiiat  he  was  concerned 
with  toll  and  mankind's  use  of  It.  In  1931.  at 
the  age  of  29,  he  became  an  Idaho  state  land 
appraiser,  and  In  1934  a  field  man  for  the 
Eastern  Idaho  Production  Credit  Aseoclatlon. 
In  1936  he  took  on  additional  duties  as  sec- 
retary-treasurer of  a  cooperative  under  the 
Federal  I^nd  Biink  in  Spokane  His  appoint- 
ment In  Boise  followed. 

Succeeding  Oov  Robins.  Oov  Jordan  kept 
Wooeley,  but  meantime  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration had  discovered  his  talents,  and 
two  years  later  made  him  director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  In  the  Department 
of  Interior.  He  remained  in  thU  position  for 
eight  years,  "the  world's  largest  landlord" — 
after  Hawaii  and  Alaska  became  states  he 
had  476  million  acres  of  unreserved  public 
lands  to  administer. 

With  the  change  of  administration  In  I960. 
Woozley  Joined  the  staff  of  Sen  Henry  Dwor- 
shak,  and  after  I>worshak's  death  Len  Jordan 
again  had  a  chance  to  secure  Wooaley  as  a 
right  hand  man. 

The  scope  of  Woosley's  knowledge  and  the 
field  of  his  activities  can  be  discerned  from 
the  areas  of  his  work:  forestry,  mineral  land 
leasing.  Uvestock  grazing,  wild  life  manage- 
ment, watershed  improvement,  reclamation 
and  power,  bureau  of  Indian  affairs,  agricul- 
tural problems.  soU  conservation,  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Bureau,  the  Farmers'  Home 
Administration,  highway  development,  forest 
roctds  and  trails,  and  flood  control. 

Could  a  day  or  a  decade  encompass  more? 

His  years  In  the  Interior  Department  gave 
him  an  acquaintance  with  many  people  on 
whom  he  could  call  for  greater  effect  In  serv- 
ing his  state  and  others  This  wide  acquaint- 
ance, background,  and  taste  for  research  have 
been  put  to  excellent  use  with  Sen.  Jordan's 
membership  on  the  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee.  Joint  Economic  Committee. 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee,  and  the 
Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission. 

In  1957  Lewis  Hoffman  wrote  a  book  on  Oil 
and  Oas  Leasing  In  which  he  said:  "More 
progress  has  been  made  In  the  four  years  he 
(Wooeley)  has  been  director  of  the  Bureau 
(of  Land  Management)  than  during  any 
other  period  In  the  more  than  43  years  of  my 
association  with  the  Bureau  and  Its  predeces- 
sor, the  General  Land  Office." 

However,  Ed  Wooeley  feels  that  hU  greatest 
contribution  has  been  to  his  native  state, 
where  with  the  State  Land  Board  he  devel- 
oped badly  needed  management  practices. 
Under  both  governors  he  enjoyed  great  co- 
operation and  his  reforms  could  be  crystal- 
lized. 

The  Woozleys  wer«  grade  school  sweet- 
hearts, and  Ed  says  that  lona  must  also  have 
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credit  for  anjrthing  he  has  accomplished. 
They  are  falttiful  members  of  the  Mormon 
Church,  and  they  stUI  own  800  acres  of  ranch 
land  near  Malad,  tracts  Including  the  home- 
steads of  his  fatiter  and  grandfather. 

Ed  has  two  natural  gifts:  he  plays  musical 
Instruments,  and  he  has  on  tap  more  good 
stories  than  Bob  Hope.  Stories  fresher  and 
funnier.  lona  Is  a  superb  cook  and  does  ce- 
ramics. 

One  of  Ed's  favorite  blU  of  phlloeophy 
comes,  he  believes,  from  the  Bible  (My  Bible 
doesn't  seem  to  have  It.)  "Try  all  things  and 
cleave  unto  that  which  is  good."  He  adds. 
"You  might  modify  that  a  little,  bnt  don't 
throw  It  entirely  out." 

I  From  the  Burley  (Idaho)  South  Idaho  Press. 

Junee,  1969) 

RmraMB  Hom 

Another  Idahoan  who  has  won  salutations 
for  his  service  In  the  nation's  a^ltal  and 
will  soon  be  "coming  home"  after  many  years 
In  Washington.  DC,  is  Edward  Wooaley.  He 
was  offered  several  top  spots  with  the  Nixon 
administration  but  declined  in  view  of  his 
approaching  retirement  age. 

Mr.  Wooeley  was  Idaho  land  commissioner 
for  6^  years  under  Oov  Robblns  and  Gov. 
Jordan  and  was  named  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  with  the  advent  of  the 
Elsenhower  admlnlatratlon.  During  his  years 
directing  this  far-flung  agency  of  the  federal 
government,  Wooeley  set  up  a  cadastral  sur- 
vey system  which  resulted  In  the  survey  of 
several  hundred  thousand  acres  of  Utah  land. 
This  effort  resulted  In  Utah  gaining  title  to 
school  lands  which  had  been  awarded  to  It 
when  It  was  admitted  to  the  Union  but  had 
no  power  of  control  during  the  Interim  period. 

During  his  administration  of  the  BLM 
which  finally  succeeded  to  all  of  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  old  Taylor  Grazing  Act  in  the 
tran&lUon  period  following  World  War  II, 
the  Continental  Shelf  Act  was  passed.  It  was 
Wooeley's  responsibility  to  Issue  first  federal 
leases  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  which  have  since 
brought  over  a  billion  dollars  Into  the  federal 
treasiuT. 

Colorful  events  lilte  admission  of  Hawaii 
and  Alaska  as  states  brought  new  roles  to  the 
BLM  and  the  oil  development  of  the  largest 
state  In  the  Union  cast  the  BLM  In  a  new, 
responsible  role  with  private  developers. 

Idaho  and  the  west  liave  contributed  much 
talent  and  knowledge  to  the  U.S.  government 
as  has  been  reviewed  here  from  time  to  time. 
Mr.  Wooeley's  service  to  the  country  Is  no 
less  exciting  and  deserving  of  commendation. 

For  the  past  several  years,  Ed  Wooeley  has 
given  mature  and  able  counsel  to  Sen.  Len 
Jordan  In  Washington.  He  and  Mrs.  Woozley 
will  return  to  Malad  where  they  own  and 
operate  a  large  dry  farm.  Idaho  welcomes 
these  distinguished  citizens  back  home. 


RUMSFELD  COMES  ON  STRONG 


HON.  WILUAM  A.  STEIGER 


or   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  16,  1969 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
of  last  Friday.  June  13,  carried  a  most 
useful  analysis  of  the  early  efforts  of  the 
new  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  former  Representative 
Donald  Rumsfeld. 

Director  Rumsfeld  Is  hard  at  work  try- 
ing to  mold  the  OEO  Into  a  truly  effec- 
tive and  Innovative  force.  I  commend  the 
Star's  article  for  its  excellent  analysis  of 
the  outstanding  work  begun  by  Don 
Rumsfeld. 

The  article  referred  to  above  follows: 
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Revivino  an  Acxnct — RniuvKU)  Corns 

ON  SraoNO 

(By  Richard  Crltchfleld) 

Donald  Rumsfeld,  far  from  |Meatding  over 
the  liquidation  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, has  moved  in  his  first  18  days  on 
the  Job  to  revive  It  as  the  dominant  inno- 
vative force  on  most  aspects  of  domestic 
policy. 

The  36-year-old  former  Illinois  congress- 
man has  already  persuaded  President  Nlzon 
to  ask  Congress  to  give  OEO  a  two-year  lease 
on  life,  won  It  a  broad  role  In  the  war  against 
hunger,  expanded  Its  experiments  In  wel- 
fare and  Income  maintenance  and  discour- 
aged moves  to  shift  complete  authority  for 
all  federal  manpower  prograins  to  the  Labor 
Department. 

Perhaps  most  significant  In  the  long  run, 
Rumsfeld's  generally  sympathetic  approach 
toward  the  cammunlty  action  programs,  de- 
signed to  help  the  poor  confront  local  power 
structures,  differs  sharply  In  emphasis  from 
the  position  held  by  Daniel  Moynilian, 
Nixon's  urban  affairs  adviser  and  a  Democrat. 

Moynihan,  an  ex-Harvard  professor  and 
onetime  stevedore  on  the  New  York  docks, 
sees  little  difference  between  the  poor  and 
the  prosperous  in  America  except  that  the 
poor  have  leas  money.  He  recently  formu- 
lated a  propKJsed  national  social  policy  aimed 
at  breaking  up  the  ghettos  and  helping 
Negro  families  with  Jobs  to  give  them  the 
Income  to  move  Into  suburban  areas. 

Moynlhan's  criticism  of  OEO,  set  down  in 
his  t>ook  "Maximum  Feasible  Misunderstand- 
ing." Is  that  the  community  action  concept 
In  practice  has  sometimes  subjected  the  mass 
of  Negro  families  to  minority  mob  rule  or 
other  abuses  of  power,  in  some  cases  pro- 
duced large  scale  corruption  and  In  others 
helped  to  fuel  the  campus  rebellion. 

Rumsfeld,  a  Princeton  graduate  and  ex- 
Navy  pUot  who  Is  a  product  of  Chicago's 
plush  North  Shore  suburb  of  Wlnnetka.  de- 
scribes the  poor  In  more  abstract.  Idealistic 
terms  as  "detached  and  alienated"  from  the 
affluent  society  around  them. 

While  he  agrees  with  Moyniiian  that  pov- 
erty funds  should  "not  lead  to  the  subver- 
sion of  society  in  any  way,"  Riunsfeld  feels 
that  some  degree  of  tension  between  the  poor 
and  local  governments  may  not  be  a  bad 
thing,  especially  when  It  comes  to  changing 
institutions. 

The  difference  in  viewpoint  between 
Rumsfeld  and  Moynihan — with  one  or  the 
other  likely  to  prevail  when  it  comes  to 
finally  framing  Nixon's  specific  social  pol- 
icies— can  be  seen,  for  Instance,  in  their 
responses  to  a  controversial  $960,000  eco- 
nomic development  grant  to  a  Durham.  N.C.. 
organization  whose  staff  Includes  some  well 
known  black  revolutionaries. 

One  of  these.  Howard  Fuller,  has  re- 
peatedly called  for  destruction  of  the  exist- 
ing power  structure  and  has  been  Involved 
in  a  n\imber  of  campus  rebellions  this  spring. 

In  the  Durham  area,  some  call  blm  a  sort 
of  Negro  folk  hero  and  civil  rights  leader; 
others  call  htm  a  gangster  and  agitator. 

When  Moynihan  heard  al>out  the  Durham 
grant,  he  pointed  out  that  few  of  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  Negro  revolt  against  poverty 
would  have  been  possible  without  federal 
financing.  Moynihan  sees  no  lack  of  compas- 
sion In  his  view  since  he  feels  the  mass  of 
decent  Negcroes  have  In  some  cases  been  sub- 
jected to  undemocratic  rule  and  Intimidation 
by  black  militants. 

Rumsfeld,  in  contrast,  said  in  an  interview 
he  would  be  very  hesitant  to  label  a  man 
like  Fuller  as  "anti-social,  a  militant  or  a 
gangster,"  and  that  he  should  be  seen  more 
sympatiietlcally  as  one  of  those  "whose  life 
isn't  relevant  to  what  is  going  on  around 
them." 

A  DxantcT  or  coLtTHBia  example 
For  ezampit,  he  said,  his  9-year-old  daugh- 
ter Marcy,  wlio  attends  the  Fillmore  grade 
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school  in  Northwest  Washington  where  60 
percent  of  the  children  are  black,  has  class- 
mates who  "feel  In  no  way  part  of  what's 
going  on  around  them.  So  much  of  what  we 
accept  as  ordinary  life  tsnt  relevant  to  them 
In  terms  of  what  they're  doing,  where  they're 
going  or  what  their  prospects  are  in  life." 

To  Rumsfeld.  OEO's  task  should  be  some- 
thing more  than  Just  raising  the  Incomes  of 
the  poor.  "We  have  to  decide  what  we're  try- 
ing to  do.  Are  we  going  for  total  victory,  to 
eradicate  poverty  as  President  Johnson  put 
It,  or  are  we  trying  to  find  ways  to  allow  all 
individual  Americans  to  be  part  of  society?" 

If  the  country  chooses  the  second  goal,  he 
said,  community  action  will  have  a  major 
role,  not  necessarily  to  set  the  poor  against 
local  power  structures,  but  to  bring  pres- 
sure for  Institutional  change. 

"Look,"  Rumsfeld  said.  "We  have  a  coun- 
try. There  <tre  problems  In  this  country  that 
are  the  concern  of  this  agency.  These  prob- 
lems are  the  result  of  something.  They  didn't 
Just  happen. 

"It's  one  thing  to  run  around  with  band 
aids  to  patch  up  problems.  But  you'd  never 
catch  up.  And  you  don't  really  run  Into  re- 
sistance there. 

"But  when  you^et  at  what  lies  behind 
these  problems  and  start  to  make  demands  on 
the  Institutions  Involved,  like  getting  labor 
unions  to  change  their  hiring  practices  or 
getting  the  medical  profession  to  make  con- 
cessions In  caring  for  the  poor,  then  you  have 
real  resistance. 

"I'm  not  convinced  that  the  Institutions 
we  have  are  fimctioning  as  perfect  mecha- 
nisms for  dealing  with  the  problems  of  the 
poor." 

Asked  If  his  views  on  community  action 
put  him  in  confiict  with  Moynihan,  Rums- 
feld said,  "You  can't  get  all  hung  up  agree- 
ing or  disagreeing  with  a  book  or  what  a 
person  says.  I've  got  my  own  ideas.  I'm  Rums- 
feld. I'm  more  .ncUned  to  follow  my  own  ob- 
servations and  thought  processes  than  dart 
in  and  out  of  other  people's  thought  proc- 
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He  said  he  felt  part  of  Moynlhan's  role  Is 
"to  stimulate  thinking  and  debate"  and  that 
the  task  of  Dr.  Arthur  F.  Burns,  Nixon's 
counselor,  is  to  study  what  hard  Information 
is  the  basis  for  decisions.  He  described  Burns 
as  having  "a  tremendous  respect  for  the 
facts." 

Rumsfeld  said  flatly  that  the  Vietnam  war. 
by  stimulating  the  economic  boom  of  recent 
years,  is  one  Important  reason  why  the  nimi- 
ber  of  poor  has  fallen  by  16  million  since 
1959  to  22  million  today. 

How  much  the  OEO  has  helped,  he  said 
vi?lth  characteristic  frankness.  nobody 
knows — adding  that  "there's  Just  an  awfiU 
lot  we  don't  know  around  this  building." 

OEO'S  nOCBLES 

Until  Rumsfeld  took  over  May  26.  OEO 
seemed  destined  to  be  cut  down  to  a  small, 
low-budgeted  "incubator"  or  experimental 
agency.  It  had  been  one  of  Nixon's  prime 
targets  during  the  campaign  and.  Indeed,  a 
sign  In  one  of  OEO'c  elevators  said  the  day 
after  Nixon's  victory  last  November:  "This 
building  will  self-destruct  Jan.  20." 

A  Nixon  task  force  headed  by  Richard 
Nathan,  now  deputy  budget  director,  called 
for  shifting  OEO's  operational  programs  else- 
where, giving  its  planning  and  coordination 
functions  to  the  White  House  and  whittling 
down  what  was  left  to  a  social  laboratory. 

With  Nixon's  appointment  of  Moynihan, 
OEO's  most  vehement  critic,  as  his  chief 
domestic  adviser,  the  anti-poverty  agency 
was  like  a  foundering  ship.  More  than  a 
third  of  its  top  59  executives — Democratic 
appointees — resigned.  When  the  Job  Corps 
and  Head  Start  were  shifted  to  other  agen- 
cies along  with  a  big  chunk  of  OEO's  $2 
billion  budget.  It  seemed  to  most  OEO  staff- 
ers that  the  White  House  was  rescuing  the 
most  valued  cargo  before  scuttilng  the  ship. 

Nlzon,  meanwhile,  had  been  in  search  of 


an  OEO  director  and  bad  been  turned  down 
by  a  number  of  candidates. 

The  President  turned  to  Rumsfeld,  and 
tiutt  was  the  turning  point  for  OEO. 

Just  elected  to  a  fourth  term  In  the  House, 
Rumsfeld  agreed  to  give  up  his  safe  Re- 
publican seat  In  return  for  equal  status  with 
Moynihan  as  a  presidential  assistant  (he 
now  attends  the  dally  morning  staff  meet- 
ing at  the  White  House)  and  Cabinet  rank, 
plus  a  request  for  a  2-year  extension  of 
OEO  and  chairmanship  of  the  Urban  Af- 
fairs Council's  poverty  subcommittee. 

And  on  April  21,  when  introduced  to  the 
press  by  Nixon.  Rumsfeld  himself  said.  "I 
am  certainly  not  standing  here  today  with 
the  idea  of  disbanding  OEO." 

Since  then  be  has  spent  10- to- 12-hour 
working  days  poring  through  five  years  of 
congressional  hearings  on  OEO  and  the  pov- 
erty act,  practically  memorizing  a  green 
folder,  the  "congressional  presentation  book," 
which  details  OEO's  guidelines,  strategy  and 
programs  and  In  making  sure  what  was  left 
of  the  agency  stayed  intact  for  the  time 
being. 

SHTTLT'Z'S    idea 

But  Just  about  the  time  his  appointment 
cleared  the  Senate,  another  would-be  ax  fell 
on  OEO. 

Labor  Secretary  George  P.  Shultz  sent  the 
White  House  a  draft  of  legislation  to  put 
all  federal  programs  which  seek  to  give  Jobs 
to  the  poor  under  the  Labor  Department. 

The  next  move  Is  up  to  Runxsfeld. 

And  while  he  says  he  has  no  Interest  in 
"empire  building"  or  In  "how  much  money 
happens  to  flow  through  this  particular  fau- 
cet." Rumsfeld  does  not  appear  ready  to 
help  dismantle  OEO. 

Ttiis  probable  confiict  over  policy — the 
disparity  of  views  among  Rumsfeld.  Shultz, 
Moynihan  and  Burns — appears  to  be  what 
Nixon  seeks. 

More  than  Just  Epecific  antlpoverty  policy 
hangs  in  the  balance,  and  Rumsfeld  Is  tak- 
ing his  place  now  as  an  advocate  of  main- 
taining a  strong  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity— an  opportunity  to  him  as  well. 


THE  NATIONAL  SUMMER  YOUTH 
SPORTS  PROGRAM 


HON.  JOHN  DELLENBACK 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  16,  1969 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
summer  120  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation will  open  up  their  athletic  facili- 
ties to  disadvantaged  youngsters  who, 
because  they  live  in  inner  city  neighbor- 
hoods, lack  opportunities  to  pursue  many 
sports  activities.  This  national  summer 
youth  sports  program  is  being  cosiwn- 
sored  by  the  President's  Council  on 
Physical  Fitness  and  the  National  Col- 
legiate Athletic  Association,  offering  un 
excellent  example  of  effective  and 
beneficial  cooperation  between  the  pri- 
vate sector  and  the  Federal  Government. 

If  present  expectations  are  met,  nearly 
75,000  young  people  from  about  50 
metropolitan  areas  will  participate  in 
various  activities,  including  sports  skills 
instruction,  health  education,  and  coun- 
seling as  well  as  competitive  sports. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  on  Physical  Fitness  and 
the  NCAA  for  their  Initiative  and  fore- 
sight in  planning  this  badly  needed  pro- 
gram. And  because  their  plans  could 
never  have  been  imple'inented  without 
the  cooperation  of  colleges  and  universi- 
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ties.  I  would  ftlflo  like  to  commend  the 
participating  Inatltutlons  for  their  gen- 
erous donation  of  their  facilities.  Many 
students  today  criticize  our  Nation's  col- 
leges and  universities  for  lacking  aodal 
awareness  or  concern.  I  believe  these 
students  would  do  well  to  take  note  of 
the  national  summer  youth  sports  pro- 
gram and  of  the  essential  role  being 
played  by  the  participating  Institutions. 


SLOVAK  LEAOUE  OP  AMERICA 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF    PCNNSTXTAinA 

n*  THX  SKNATS  OF  THB  aNTTKD  STATES 
Monday.  June  16.  1969 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  had  the 
great  honor  of  being  invited  to  address 
the  Slovak  League  of  America  at  its  an- 
nual convention  May  24.  1969.  at  the 
Sheratoo-Park  Hotel  in  Washington, 
Dt:. 

1  aslC  Unanimous  consent  that  my  re- 
marks on  that  occasion,  which  outlined 
some  of  the  great  contributions  of  Slo- 
vak Americans,  be  printed  in  the  Rcc- 

ORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcoro. 
as  follows: 

PCNNSTLTANIA'S         SBNATOB         HtTCR         SCOTT'S 

Spkkcr  BcroBx  Slovak  Lsaouv  of  Amxuca 
ts  Wasbincton 

It  Is  ft  special  plaftsure  to  be  with  you  to- 
night, for  I  feel  that  an  Important  part  of 
PennByl^anla  ham  come  to  Washington.  In 
the  form  of  the  Slovak  League  of  America. 
Tea,  I  am  aware  that  all  Slovak  Americana 
do  not  live  in  Pennsylvania,  but  I  am  aUo 
aware  that  many  of  your  League  members  do 
live  In  my  state  and  have  contributed  greatly 
to  Ita  growth  and  diverse  strength. 

Bealdea  that,  the  real  drama  of  Slovaks  In 
America — the  opening  wedge  toward  recogni- 
tion of  an  independent  state  of  Slovakia — 
occ\irred  In  Pittsburgh  in  1918  with  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Pittsburgh  Pact.  If  that  did  not 
bring  Immediate  independence,  It  was  not 
the  fault  of  the  Slovak  League  of  America 
which  has  been  fighting  through  the  years, 
alnce  11  years  before  the  Pittsburgh  Pact,  to 
realize  the  Slovaklan  dream  of  independ- 
ence. Today,  you  finally  see  Slovakia  inde- 
pendent of  the  Czechs  to  the  extent  of  be- 
ing a  so-called  Socialist  Republic,  equal  In 
stature  to  the  Czech  Socialist  Republic.  But 
the  tragedy  of  domlzutlon  persisu.  in  the 
form  of  the  Soviet  tyranny  over  all  of  East- 
em  Europe.  Including  Czechoslovakia. 

The  history  of  the  spirit  of  independence 
In  Slovakia  and  among  Slovaks  In  America  ts 
all  the  more  remarkable  because  the  fire  of 
your  spirit  Is  fed  by  the  barest  sparks  of 
realized  freedom.  Thus,  in  1918,  there  was 
jubilation  at  the  Pittsburgh  Pact,  which  was 
quickly  snuffed  out:  In  1938.  another  period 
of  joyful  Independence,  which  the  Nasls 
cnished:  and  in  1968.  a  moment  of  rebellion, 
which  the  Soviets  put  a  halt  to.  In  each  of 
these  magic  moments,  however,  the  world 
could  recognize  the  spirit  of  the  Slovaks  as 
the  spirit  of  freedom,  and  It  Is  a  spirit  the 
world  envies. 

So  great  Is  your  love  of  freedom  and  yow 
pride  m  your  nation  and  peoples,  that  Slovak 
Americans,  through  the  Slovak  League  made 
a  memorable  effort  to  aid  the  United  States 
cause  during  World  War  n.  Not  only  did 
many  fight  In  the  American  uniform,  many 
more  helped  to  forge  the  weapons  of  de- 
fense In  the  factories  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
stlU  others  conducted  Immensely  successfiU 
war  bond  drives  and  airplane-buying  fund 
raising  campaigns.  Even  the  ladles  pitched 
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In,  with  their  ladles  auxlMary  organisation. 
As  one  who  served  both  In  CX>ngreas  and  in 
the  mUltary  during  the  war  years,  I  believe 
I  can  express  the  thanks  of  a  grateful  na- 
tion for  the  efforts  of  the  Slovak  Americans. 

Tea.  you  have  much  to  be  proud  of,  and  you 
are  to  be  commended  for  keeping  your  herit- 
age and  your  pride  In  It  alive  through  the 
Slovak  League  of  America. 

We  have  all  noted  much  about  pride  In 
recent  news  stories  Black  pride  Is  viewed  as 
an  emerging  force  In  the  United  States,  and 
In  a  context  of  pride  In  the  Negro's  contribu- 
tion to  America  In  history,  and  pride  in  one's 
race  and  self.  It  Is  a  wonderful  thing.  Be- 
cause I  also  believe  in  pride  In  language.  I  co- 
sponsored  the  Bilingual  Education  Act  which 
passed  In  1968  and  which  help  Spanish- 
speaking  children  learn  In  their  own  tongue 
before  and  during  the  time  they  are  learning 
English.  The  culture  of  the  Slovaks  Is  equally 
a  part  of  our  diverse  American  heritage. 

I  mention  these  efforts  to  give  certain 
citizens  of  the  United  States  greater  oppor- 
tunity because  I  think  It  shows  that  Congress 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  gen- 
erally coming  to  a  realization  that  you  and 
your  group  has  held  for  a  long  time:  That 
we  as  a  people  are  strengthened  by  our  herit- 
age and  are  ctilturally  richer  In  our  diversity. 
Slovaks,  through  the  Slovak  League  of 
America,  put  great  emphasis  on  education, 
convey  the  Importance  of  pride  In  the  Slovak 
language,  and  see  to  It  that  generation  after 
generation  keeps  the  flame  of  liberty  alive 
In  their  hearts.  It  Is  a  matter  of  perpetuating 
a  heritage,  and  It  Is  an  Important  thing. 

Even  today  the  Slovak  League  of  America 
seeks  a  righteous  patch  for  the  Slovak  people, 
when  It  requests  an  independent  Slovak  sec- 
tion In  the  State  Department,  a  Slovak  Desk 
with  the  Voice  of  America,  and  a  general  Oon- 
siUate  In  Bratislava.  I  support  these  requests 
and  will  help  you  In  these  endeavors. 

I  oommend  the  Slovak  League  of  America 
for  setting  an  example  through  Its  organiza- 
tion, and  I  thank  the  Slovak  League  for  Its 
contribution  to  this  nation  and  to  the  Ideal 
of  liberty  among  men. 
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THE  ABM  SYSTEM 


HON.  JOHN  N.  HAPPY  CAMP 

or  OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  16.  1969 

Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  fact  that  my  congressional  mall  con- 
cerning deployment  of  the  ABM  Safe- 
guard system  is  running  overwhelmingly 
in  favor,  with  only  scattered  letters  ex- 
pressing opposition  to  the  system. 

Although  I  have  only  been  a  Member 
of  this  dlstinguiahed  body  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year.  I  have  already 
learned  that  constituents  normally  cor- 
respond with  their  Congressman  when 
they  are  opposed  to  a  legislative  pro- 
posal— rarely  do  they  write  when  they 
are  In  favor  of  a  particular  measure. 

Because  of  the  debate  raging  through- 
out Capitol  HiU  and  the  Nation  over  de- 
ployment of  the  Safeguard  system.  I  am 
taking  this  opportunity  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  the  thoughts  which  my  con- 
stituents and  I  have  about  this  matter 
of  such  vital  Importance  to  the  security 
of  the  Nation. 

From  Boise  City.  Okla. : 

I  take  this  hasty  carbon  method  of  ask- 
ing you  to  do  all  that  you  can  In  supporting 
the  ABM  system  to  the  hUt.  backing  in- 
creased capability  of  our  own,  and  strongly 
getting  civil  defense  protective  measures 
running  and  oo  the  ball. 


From  Tonkawa,  Okla. : 

I  want  you  to  please  support  the  Presi- 
dent's ABM  program.  Don't  let  the  American 
people  down. 

Prom  Ponca  City.  Okla.: 

The  Soviets  are  mounting  a  massive  and 
Intensive  campaign  against  the  ABM  system. 
The  United  States  cannot  afford  not  to  deploy 
the  Safeguard  ABM.  I  am  asking  you,  Mr. 
Camp,  not  only  to  vote  for  It,  but  to  work  for 
It  among  your  fellow  Congressmen. 

Prom  Turpln.  Okla. : 

Please  vote  for  the  proposed  ABM  System. 
It  Is  not  near  enough,  but  It  would  help  some. 

Prom  Ponca  City.  Okla. : 

We  urge  you  to  support  the  President  In 
his  advocacy  of  the  ABM  System.  Our  only 
security  lies  In  a  strong  defense. 

From  El  Reno.  Okla. : 

Support  the  Safeguard  ABM  defense  sys- 
tem proposed  by  President  Nixon.  This  Is  a 
matter  of  vital  Interest  to  our  Nation  and 
there  should  be  no  question  as  to  the  feelings 
of  the  people  In  support  and  voting  for  this 
system  for  the  security  and  promotion  of  our 
scientific  Interests  In  the  plans  for  peace  In 
our  country. 

The  above  excerpts  from  just  a  few  let- 
ters indicate  to  me  that  Oklahomans,  and 
above  all.  Americans,  are  vitally  con- 
cerned about  the  strength  of  this  coun- 
try's defenses. 

In  the  face  of  Russian  developments  in 
the  area  of  missile  capability,  how  can  we 
justify  not  deploying  the  Safeguard? 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  the 
Russians  possess  an  orbital  bombard- 
ment system— FOBS — that  is  capable  of 
hitting  any  target  in  the  United  States 
from  an  orbiting  satellite  beyond  the 
range  of  any  antimissile  missiles  we  now 
have. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Russian's  new 
intercontinental  baaiistlc  missiles,  the 
SS-9.  which  wiU  have  a  MIRV-type 
warhead,  we  are  faced  with  criticism  for 
testing  our  own  MIRV  system  to  offset 
the  Soviet  gain.  I  understand  that  the 
Russians  now  have  230  SS-9's. 

In  the  last  2  years  the  Soviets  have 
increased  their  number  of  operational 
ICBM  launchers  more  than  three  times — 
from  250  in  mid- 1955  to  896  by  Septem- 
ber 1968.  The  Soviets  now  actually  have 
or  have  under  construction  more  ICBM 
laimchers  than  the  1,048  possessed  by  the 
United  States. 

In  the  face  of  this,  how  can  we  justify 
not  deploying  the  Safeguard? 

Russian  advances  In  defense  efforts  are 
pushing  them  well  ahead  of  us  in  nearly 
every  area.  In  the  1970's.  they  will  un- 
doubtedly be  stronger  than  we  are,  if 
we  do  not  embark  upon  a  crash  program 
to  upgrade  our  defense  program. 

Russia  already  has  250  attack  subma- 
rines compared  to  the  United  States'  105. 
Of  this  number,  lOO  are  missile  launch- 
ing submarines  compared  to  only  41  of 
the  United  States.  Or  surface-to-surface 
missile-carrying  ships,  Russia  has  25 
and  the  United  States  has  none.  Russia 
has  300  minecraft;  the  United  States  has 
86.  Russia  has  150  missile  patrol  boats 
which  fire  the  Styx  cruise  missile,  which 
we  all  remember  was  responsible  for  the 
sinking  of  the  destroyer  Eilath  by  the 
Egyptians;  the  United  States  has  none. 
The  Urxited  States  has  177  destroyers, 
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163  of  them  are  more  than  20  yean  old. 
Russia  has  88  dfestroyers,  all  of  them  less 
that  20  yean  old.  Of  the  105  attack  sub- 
marine* the  United  State*  has.  60  of  them 
are  more  than  20  yean  old.  All  of  Rus- 
sia's 250  are  less  than  20  yean  old. 

Continual  debate  and  procrastination 
between  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
Congress  has  stalled  plans  to  produce 
the  F-15  fighter  which  could  match  the 
Russian's  MIO-23.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
the  numerically  largest  strategic  bomber 
force  in  the  world  today,  because  the 
UJSBJl.  has  retained  lt«  alr-refuelable 
medium  bombers  while  the  United  States 
has  scrapped  a  large  force  of  over  1,000 
B-^7's.  The  latest  information  available 
indicates  that  we  have  retained  680  ag- 
ing B-52  and  B-58  bombers,  while  the 
Russians  have  1.110. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  Laird  has 
assured  us  that  we  have  sufficient 
strength  today  in  the  combination  of  our 
strategic  forces — our  missiles,  bombers, 
and  Polaris  capability — to  respond  to 
any  attack  that  might  be  launched 
against  the  United  States.  This  Is  reas- 
suring to  all  of  us,  and  it  Is  now  up  to 
Congress  to  maintain  that  strength  and 
provide  ample  protection  for  our  stra- 
tegic forces — the  ABM  Safeguard  system. 

Relying  on  retaliatory  measures  is  not 
the  answer,  as  the  Russians  are  proceed- 
ing with  development  of  an  effective  an- 
timissile system.  With  an  all-out  first 
strike  and  a  shield  at  home  against  UJS. 
missiles,  the  Russians  could  absorb  U^S. 
retaliatory  efforts  with  little  damage. 

The  proposed  Safeguard  system  is  a 
defensive  system,  not  an  offensive  sys- 
tem. It  is  designed  to  show  the  Russians 
that  we  are  serious  about  protecting  our 
deterrent  forces — to  show  our  enemies 
that  they  cannot  achieve  an  effective 
first  strike  against  the  United  States.  It 
will  show  them  that  we  are  not  increas- 
ing our  nuclear  arsenal  for  a  low-risk  at- 
tack on  them  and  that  it  would  be  worth- 
while to  proceed  with  negotiations  on 
limiting  strategic  arms. 

Defense  of  our  country  deserves  the 
highest  priority.  How  can  we  justify  not 
deploying  the  Safeguard? 

Let  us  get  proponent  and  opponent  to- 
gether. Let  us  turn  criticism  Into  con- 
structionism. 

Let  us  turn  our  efforts  toward  protec- 
tion of  our  American  way  of  life  to  in- 
sure that  our  children  and  our  grand- 
children will  look  back  upon  what  we  did 
and  say  that  above  all,  we  put  our  con- 
sideration for  America's  security  flnt. 


CONSTRUCTIONIST  IN  THE  SEER'S 
EYE 


HON.  RICHARD  BOLUNG 

OF  mssoinu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  16.  1969 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  edi- 
torial page  of  the  Washington  Post  for 
June  10,  1969,  carried  an  informative 
aiticle  by  James  Clayton  on  the  subject 
of  Judicial  labels,  particularly  that  of 
"strict  constructionist"  The  article 
clearly  and  concisely  discussed  the  prob- 
lem in  a  manner  I  found  most  helpf uL 
It  follows: 
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OoMBiauunuMUr :  Ix  thz  Ssbi's  En 
(By  Jamas  K.   Clayton) 

Like  any  other  catch-word  or  phrase  used 
to  describe  the  phlloeophy  of  a  Justlos  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  the  tag  of  "strict  con- 
structionist" so  widely  used  to  describe  Chief 
Justice-designate  Warren  E.  Burger  Is  mis- 
leading and  Inappropriate.  It  Is  a  nlce- 
soundlng  combination  of  words  that  has  a 
clear  meaning,  unlike  such  labels  as  liberal 
or  cooEervatlve,  but  It  conceals  more  than  It 
reveals  and  It  unfairly  characterizes  those 
Justices  to  whom  It  Is  not  applied. 

The  dictionary  describes  the  two  words  as 
applying  to  those  who  Interpret  the  Consti- 
tution "according  to  Its  liberal  meaning." 
Thus  the  appeal  of  the  Iat>el  to  President 
Nixon  and  other  current  critics  of  the  Su- 
preme Covat — it  says  they  want  men  on  the 
Court  who  will  decide  cases  In  accordance 
with  the  Constitution  and  It  Implies  that 
the  Court  has  not  been  doing  that. 

The  trouble  Is  that  many  of  the  most  im- 
portant parts  of  the  Constitution  do  not  have 
a  "literal"  meaning.  What,  for  Instance,  Is  the 
literal  meaning  of  "due  process  of  law"  or 
"equal  protection  of  the  laws"  or  "general 
welfare"  or  "conunerce  among  the  several 
states"?  If  they  had  clear  meanings,  the 
Court  would  never  decide  cases  by  votes  of 
5  to  4  and  would  never  be  the  center  of -con- 
troversy. But  It  Is  a  constitution,  not  a  code 
of  laws,  from  which  they  come  and  It  is  such 
phrases  that  are  subject  to  a  wide  range  of 
interpretations  that  have  kept  this  Constitu- 
tion alive  for  almost  two  centuries. 

Take,  for  example,  the  Sixth  Amendment. 
It  says  that  "In  any  criminal  prosecutions 
the  accused  shall  enjoy  .  .  .  the  Assistance 
of  a  Counsel."  What  Is  the  literal  meaning? 
Is  a  criminal  prosecution  only  a  trial  or  does 
It  Include  the  preliminary  hearing,  the  grand 
Jury  investigation,  or  the  steps  that  occur 
inun'ediately  after  an  arrest?  If  one  Justice 
believes  the  "prosecution"  begins  at  the  time 
of  arrest  and  another  believes  It  begins  only 
when  a  defendant  Is  brought  into  court, 
which  Is  being  the  strict  constructionist? 
Neither  Is  giving  the  words  a  "literal"  mean- 
ing. 

Thus,  Mr.  Nixon  and  others  who  say  that 
what  the  Supreme  Court  needs  these  days 
are  "strict  constructionists."  they  are  really 
saying  that  Judges  who  read  the  Constitution 
as  they  do  are  strict  constructionists  and 
those  who  don't  aren't.  Someone  who  reads 
the  Constitution  differently  can  make  the 
same  argument  In  reverse,  as  columnists 
Frank  Manklewlcz  and  Tom  Braden  did  In 
this  newspaper  recently. 

This  idea  of  strict  constructionism  is  not 
new,  however,  and  it  does  have  a  legitimate 
place  In  legal  terminology.  It  can  be  applied 
properly  to  a  statute  or  a  contract  when  it 
means,  according  to  Black's  Legal  Diction- 
ary, a  reading  that  "recognizes  nothing  but 
is  not  expressed,  takes  the  language  used  in 
its  exact  and  technical  meaning." 

Over  the  years,  some  lawyers  and  Judges 
have  tried  again  and  again  to  apply  this 
kind  of  thinking  to  the  Constitution.  Per- 
haps Justice  Owen  J.  Roberts  expressed  It 
best  when  he  wrote  In  1936  that  the  task  of 
the  Supreme  Court  Is  "to  lay  the  article  of 
the  Constitution  which  Is  Invoked  against 
the  statute  which  Is  challenged  and  to  de- 
cide whether  the  former  squares  with  the 
latter." 

The  only  trouble  is  that  constitutional  in- 
terpretation doesn't  work  that  way.  Roscoe 
Pound,  one  of  the  foremost  legal  thinkers  of 
the  century,  described  the  Justice's  idea  as 
"the  slot-machine  theory"  and  he  and  others 
had  !<  field  day  demonstrating  Its  fallacy. 

The  Constitution,  for  example,  says  noth- 
ing about  paying  subsidies  to  tobacco  farm- 
ers or  regulating  airplane  traffic  or  shooting 
rockets  to  the  moon,  and  anyone  seeking 
support  for  such  activities  by  the  Federal 
Government  will  search  the  literal  meaning 
of  Its  words  In  vain.  Such  programs  are  con- 
stitutional because  first  Congress,  then  the 
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President,  and  later,  in  some  Instances,  the 
Court  have  said  they  fall  within  legitimate 
Interpretations  of  the  congressional  powers 
to  regiUate  Interstate  commerce  or  to  spend 
money  for  the  general  welfare. 

One  needs  only  to  compare  the  language 
of  the  Constitution  with  the  Issues  the  Court 
Is  asked  to  decide  to  see  how  far-fetched 
talk  about  "literal"  interpretation  Is.  Does  a 
state  deny  some  citizens  "equal  protection 
of  the  laws"  by  apportioning  its  Congress- 
men so  that  one  represents  10,000  voters  and 
another  500.000?  Does  a  statute  taking  citi- 
zenship away  from  a  military  deserter  vio- 
late the  bar  against  "cruel  and  unusual  pun- 
ishment?" 

One  of  the  more  humorous  aspects  of  the 
current  discussions  is  that  Felix  Frankfur- 
ter,'who  was  In  the  vanguard  of  those  at- 
tacking Roberts  then.  Is  now  being  held  up 
by  the  President  and  others  as  an  exemplar 
of  a  strict  constructionist. 

Another  amusing  aspect  is  that  Chief  Jus- 
tice-designate Burger,  hailed  by  Mr.  Nixon 
as  a  strict  constructionist,  characterized 
Hugo  Black  as  the  same  thing  during  the 
Senate  hearings.  Yet  Justice  Black's  view  of 
the  Constitution  unquestionably  is  not  the 
view  that  Mr.  Nixon  and  most  of  those  who 
have  lavished  praise  on  Judge  Burger  have  in 
mind. 

The  Idea  that  Justice  Black  Is  a  strict  con- 
structionist grows  largely  out  of  the  way  he 
Interprets  the  First  Amendment.  Yet  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  probably  Judge  Burger  would 
be  among  the  last  to  claim  that  Justice 
Black's  interpretation  of  the  Fifth  or  Four- 
teenth Amendments  meets  their  definition  ol 
strict  constructlonlEm,  although  it  meets 
Justice  Black's  definition. 

The  heart  of  the  matter  Is  that  the  phrase 
sounds  good,  serves  the  purpose  of  criticizing 
the  Court  in  a  sneaky  kind  of  way,  and  ducks 
the  hard  question  of  how  a  Constitution 
written  vrtth  broad  language  in  1789  so  It 
could  meet  problems  then  unseen  should  be 
interpreted  in  1969. 


NECESSITY  FOR  ROTC 


Hon.  G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  16,  1969 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Regis- 
ter and  the  article  that  appeared  in  the 
June  15  issue  of  the  Washington  Post,  as 
indicative  of  the  nationwide  support  for 
ROTC  in  the  face  of  campus  protests 
against  the  program.  I  believe  these  two 
articles  are  further  evidence  that  we  do 
need  legislation  to  control  campus  unrest. 
The  articles  are  as  follows: 

[From  the  Des  Moines   (Iowa)   Register, 

June  9.  1969] 

Need  foe  ROTC 

Student  protests  on  many  college  campuses 
have  been  directed  at  the  Reserve  Officers 
Training  Corps  <ROTC).  In  some  cases,  the 
protesters  have  wanted  to  kick  ROTC  off  the 
campus;  In  others,  they  have  insisted  merely 
that  It  be  made  an  extracurricular  activity 
without  college  credit. 

...  it  seems  to  us  that  ROTC  serves  a  use- 
ful purpose  in  providing  officer  material  for 
the  American  forces  that  is  basically  civilian 
trained  and  clvUlan  oriented.  The  only  other 
choices  would  be  to  obtain  all  military  offi- 
cers from  the  service  academies  and  from 
officer  training  schools  at  military  installa- 
tions. These  officers  are  more  likely  to  be  In- 
doctrinated witti  military  philosophy  and  to 
seek  permanent  mllllary  careers  than  college- 
educated  ROTC  products. 

In  short,  we  think  ROTC  helps  to  main- 
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tein  ft  rotftting  military  offlcer  corps  that  la 
not  Imbued  wltta  professional  military  Ideftls 
but  which  holds  the  civilian  and  democratlo 
Ideala  of  America  uppermost.  It  mlnimUs* 
the  risk  of  establishing  a  permanent  military 
offlcer  caste  as  an  interest  group  with  power- 
ful Influence  in  politics,  as  has  so  often  been 
the  case  In  other  countries  such  as  Germany 
and  Japan. 

...  as  long  as  we  have  large  military  forces 
In  this  country,  some  young  men  will  want 
to  be  trained  for  at  least  temporary  military 
careers,  and  we  favor  providing  this  oppor- 
tunity in  public  and  private  universities, 
rather  than  relying  on  the  military  services 
themselves  to  do  all  the  training  of  offlcer 
material. 

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post.  June  16, 

1M9| 

Coixaoss  Spsax   up   Fob   ROTC 

(By   Richard   M.   Cohen) 

ROTC,  the  campus-basett  military  program 
with  an  Image  problem,  was  endorsed  yester- 
day as  "most  appropriate"  by  an  association 
representing  113  state  universities  and  land- 
grant  colleges. 

While '  stressing  that  ROTC  programs 
shdUld  rVMaln  under  "study  and  revision." 
the  15-member  executive  committee  of  the 
National  association  of  State  Universities 
and  Land-Grant  Colleges  unanimously  de- 
clared: 

"The  basic  issue  ...  is  whether  or  not  It 
is  appropriate  for  state  luilversltles  and  land- 
grant  colleges  ...  to  Include  among  them 
opportunities  for  those  who  wish  to  prepare 
themselves  for  service  in  the  Armed  Forces. 
We  believe  it  most  appropriate." 

The  statement,  which  was  signed  by  the 
presidents  of  six  universities  and  the  chan- 
cellor of  one.  noted  that  critics  of  ROTC 
charge  that  the  program  contributes  to  the 
militarization  of  American  society. 

"In  fact."  the  statement  said.  ROTC  is 
"one  of  the  best  guarantees  against  the 
establishment  in  this  country  of  a  'military' 
caste  or  clique  or  establishment"  since  the 
armed  forces  rely  on  the  program  to  supply 
a  "substantial  majority"  of  civilian-educated 
regular  and  reserve  oflBcers. 

A  spokesman  for  the  association  said  that 
no  state  university  or  land-grant  college  had 
moved  either  to  al>oltsh  ROTC  or  strip  the 
program  of  its  academic  standing  as  Harvard 
did  when  it  reduced  ROTC  to  an  eztra-cur- 
rlcular  activity. 

Among  those  signing  the  statement  were 
the  presidents  of  the  University  of  Alabama, 
Iowa  State  University.  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin and  the  chancellor  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity of  New  York. 


NOTHING  IS  CERTAIN  BIJT 
DEATH  AND  TAXES 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OP  mssovai 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  16,  1969 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  aU 
know  the  saying,  "Nothing  is  certain  but 
death  and  taxes."  I  now  suggest  this  is 
two  words  too  long.  Nothing  is  certain 
but  death. 

Everyone  agrees  that  tax  refonn  is 
urgent.  Refonn  should  precede  extension 
of  the  surtax  or  increase  in  other  taxes. 

The  middle  and  lower  income  tax- 
payers bear  more  than  their  fair  share  of 
the  tax  burden,  while  some  receiving  an- 
nual incomes  of  $1  million  pay  no  Income 
tax — because  all  their  income  is  from  tax- 
exempt  municipal  bonds. 

Major  oil  companies,  through  the  oil 
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depletion  allowance,  can  recover  not  only 
the  original  Investment  in  the  well,  but 
thereafter  can  continue  to  recover  27  "4 
percent  of  their  production  from  the  well 
tax  free,  ad  infinitum — or  until  the  well 
runs  dry. 

Some  foundations  with  gambling  ca- 
sino interests  and  unusual  political  and 
Judicial  friendships  enjoy  tax-exempt 
status. 

While  major  equipment  purchases  help 
heat  up  the  economy  and  spur  inflation, 
our  tax  laws  grant  a  7-percent  invest- 
ment tax  credit  thus  encouraging  the 
purchase  of  certain  capital  goods. 

And,  oh  yes,  at  a  time  when  we  all 
decry  inflation,  this  Congress  permitted 
itself  a  42-percent  pay  raise,  while  seek- 
ing to  hold  the  line  on  wages  and  prices 
for  labor  and  industry. 

So  what  happens  when  tax  law  revi- 
sions are  proposed?  Municipalities  pass 
resolutions  opposing  changes  in  the  tax 
exemption  of  municipal  bond  income.  Oil 
company  executives  object  to  any  change 
in  the  27  "2-percent  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance. Educators  and  scientists  protest 
any  tax.  even  5  percent,  on  foundations. 
And,  railroads,  airlines,  equipment  deal- 
ers, and  others  oppose  removid  of  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit. 

Once  upon  a  time,  a  man  lost  a  bet  and 
had  to  eat  a  pair  of  shoes.  When  asked 
what  part  he  liked  best,  he  said,  "The 
holes."  Perhaps  "the  holes"  are  our  fa- 
vorite parts  of  the  tax  laws. 

Perhaps  tax  reform,  like  charity,  be- 
gins at  home.  Do  we  really  want  it?  I 
appreciate  hearing  from  the  folks  at 
home  on  this.  Congress  needs  all  the 
guidance  it  can  get. 


June  16,  1969 


SELF-HELP:    THE    PARAPLEGIA 
FOUNDATION    OP  ARIZONA 


HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

OP    AaiZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  16,  1969 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Paraplegia  Foundation  of 
Arizona  has  done  and  is  doing  some  in- 
novative work  that  holds  great  promise 
for  those  with  spir.al  cord  injuries. 

The  Paraplegia  Found  \tlon  of  Ari- 
zona is  a  nonprofit  corporation  dedi- 
cated to  flnding  a  cure  for  paraplegia. 
The  founding  board  of  directors  and 
medical  advisory  board  are  comprised 
of  recognized  civic  leaders,  research  sci- 
entists, and  physicians.  The  Paraplegia 
Foundation  of  Arizona  is  the  only  such 
organization  in  the  United  States. 

What  is  paraplegia?  Simply  stated, 
paraplegia  is  permanent  paralysis  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  body  resulting  from 
disease  or  injury  to  the  spinal  cord.  Fur- 
ther, it  almost  always  leaves  the  individ- 
ual with  no  feeling  below  his  level  of  in- 
Jury,  imable  to  control  certain  internal 
functions,  and  permanently  confined  to 
a  wheelchair. 

Spinal  cord  injury  has  tragically 
changed  the  lives  of  over  125,000  indi- 
viduals in  our  country.  New  cases  are 
flowing  into  our  hospitals  at  a  rate  esti- 
mated to  be  15  per  day,  every  day  of  the 
year.  Medical  care  and  treatment  for 
the  paraplegic  is  financially  crippling. 


not  only  to  the  individual,  but  to  the 
public  sector,  which  must  eventually 
support  him.  Various  conservative  esti- 
mates, based  upon  a  life  expectancy  of 
half  normal,  indicate  a  cost  for  para- 
plegic care  of  over  $50,000  and  an  addi- 
tional wage  and  tax  loss  to  the  commu- 
nity of  $190,000.  Thus,  the  total  loss  to 
the  Nation  is  over  one-quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars  per  patient.  Using  only  100,- 
000  cases,  this  represents  over  $24  bil- 
lion loss  to  the  Nation,  or  about  $1^3 
billion  annually  This  cost  is  ever  in- 
creasing, for  the  incidence  is  now  esti- 
mated to  be  approaching  10,000  per 
year. 

We  must  all  be  personally  concerned 
with  the  plight  of  the  paraplegic;  be- 
cause in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  snap 
your  finger,  it  can  be  our  plight  or  that 
of  someone  in  our  family.  A  lifetime  in 
a  wheelchair  can  and  does  happen  so 
innocently — touch  football  in  the  back 
yard,  a  tumble  from  a  bicycle,  an  auto- 
mobile or  swimming  accident,  to  name 
only  a  few.  Add  to  this  an  unusually 
high  toll  coming  out  of  Vietnam,  and  it 
is  obvious  that  a  national  problem  exists. 

Medical  history  can  be  made  in  Phoe- 
nix, where  a  cure  for  paraplegia  may  be 
found  through  an  existing  combination 
of  brilliant  medical  talent  and  research 
facilities  that  are  among  the  most  ad- 
vanced in  the  free  world.  The  solution 
for  the  spinal  cord  injured  paraplegic 
can  be  found  only  through  concentrated 
research  into  the  physiology  of  the 
spinal  cord.  Existing  in  Phoenix  are  so- 
phisticated laboratory  facilities,  an  in- 
ternationally recognized  research  team, 
and  one-half  million  dollars  worth  of 
the  latest  scientific  equipment.  The  key 
to  a  cure  is  research,  the  key  to  research 
is  money. 

The  Paraplegia  Foundation  of  Ari- 
zona has  just  made  a  grant  of  $5,000  to 
Barrow  Neurological  Institute  of  St.  Jo- 
seph's Hospital  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  where 
this  extremely  important  research  will 
be  undertaken.  The  first  $5,000  merely 
sets  the  stage  for  concentrated  efforts 
which  will  then  be  scheduled  to  begin 
October  1,  1969.  By  October  l.  $35,000  will 
be  needed  to  continue  this  program  for  1 
year,  and  to  allow  the  finest  research 
scientists  to  utilize  these  available 
facilities. 

As  a  result  of  paraplegia  research 
much  "spinoff"  ki'owledge  will  have 
been  gained  about  other  disorders  of  the 
central  nervous  system;  such  as  stroke, 
epilepsy,  multiple  sclerosis,  and  congeni- 
tal birth  defects. 

A  closely  coordinated  program  has 
been  developed  by  two  of  the  leading 
Phoenix  hospitals,  St.  Joseph's  and 
Good  Samaritan  for  the  immediate  and 
long-range  care  of  paraplegics.  This  is 
the  first  program  of  Its  kind  in  the 
United  States,  although  this  concept  has 
been  endorsed  by  the  Congress  for  sev- 
eral years.  The  care  of  these  patients  is 
self-supporting  and  augments  nicely 
research  which  will  be  done  as  a  result 
of  funding  by  the  Paraplegia  Founda- 
tion of  Arizona.  However,  all  research 
must  be  supported  by  private  philan- 
thropy and  Government  research  grants. 

The  private  sector  in  Arizona  has  un- 
dertaken a  tremendous  responsibility  to 
our  Nation's  paraplegics.  Hundreds  of 
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thousands  will  be  looking  this  way,  in 
the  very  near  future,  for  the  end  of  a 
dream  with  which  they  and  their  families 
have  been  living  for  many  years.  The 
Paraplegia  Foundation  of  Arizona  must 
not  fall,  and  will  not,  with  support  from 
both  the  public  and  private  sector,  and 
with  the  help  of  our  national  institutes. 


NATlONAIf   HEALTH   OFFICER 
NEEDE3D 
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HON.  BILL  D.  BUiaiSON 

OP  mssouBi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSKNTATIVES 

Monday,  June  16,  1969 

Mr,  BURLIBON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  certainly  one  of  the  key  oCQ- 
clals  In  any  administration  Is  the  top 
health  offlcer.  Most  reasonable  observers 
would  want  our  President  to  have  suffi- 
cient time  in  order  to  obtain  the  highest 
caliber  of  individual  to  fill  this  vital  post. 
However.  I  believe  that  after  5  months 
without  this  official,  most  of  us  would 
agree  that  we  are  beyond  the  period  of  a 
reasonable  time.  There  are  many  indi- 
cations of  misuse  and  abuse  of  the  medi- 
care and  medicaid  law  and  much  which, 
at  best,  borders  upon  fraud.  I,  for  one, 
wish  to  take  this  opportimity  to  urge  the 
President  to  fill  this  important  post  In 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  as  soon  as  possible. 

This  su'oject  was  reported  and  ana- 
lyzed in  the  June  15  edition  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  That  article  is  inserted  at 
this  point  in  the  Rccoro: 

Mkdical  Scakdau  Show  HEW  Watchdog 
Needed 
(By  EveEdstrom) 
Multt-mlUlon-doUar     alleged     abuses     of 
Medicaid  and  Medicare  are  malclng  headlines 
across  the  Nation,  exploding  medical  costs 
are  hitting  every  taxpayer,  the  annual  total 
health  spending  Is  soaring  toward  $55  bil- 
lion— and  yet  the  Nation  has  no  top  health 
official  to  watch  over  the  pubUc's  interest. 

The  political  controversy  that  Is  swirling 
over  President  Nixon's  faUure  to  nominate 
such  an  official  has  obscured  the  fact  that 
the  Issue  is  not  one  man's  appointment  but 
the  deUvery  of  health  services  to  aU  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  reported  abuses  of  Medicaid,  which 
is  the  Federal-state  program  for  medically 
aiding  the  poor  at  aU  age  levels,  dramatize 
the  problem. 

Scattered  audits  In  several  states  indicate 
that  taxpayers  are  being  bilked  by  double 
bllUng  pracOces  and  excessive  charges,  while 
many  of  the  needy  111  are  not  getting  care. 

Unlike  Medicare  which  Is  the  hospital 
and  medical  Insurance  program  for  the  aged, 
Medicaid  permits  payments  for  drugs  If  state 
legislatures  opt  for  such  coverage. 

Among  the  charges  now  being  leveled 
r.galnst  Medicaid  is  that  drugs  are  so  easily 
available  that  tax  funds  are  being  used  to 
support  narcotics  addiction. 

And  one  of  the  more  startling  and  often- 
quoted  statistics  about  Medicaid  payments 
concerns  the  $338,000  In  Federal  and  State 
funds  that  reportedly  went  to  a  druggist  in 
an  Eastern  Kentucky  town  of  760  people. 

The  druggUt,  m  an  Associated  Press  dis- 
patch, was  quoted  as  saying: 

"I  think  Medicaid  has  been  good  to  me  and 
I  think  I've  been  good  to  It." 

But  the  question  now  being  asked  In 
health  circles  Is  sot  what  Is  good  for  the 
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Kentucky  druggist  or  even  his  clients.  The 
question  is  what  Is  good  for  all  American 
consumers  of  health  services. 

How  can  they  be  assured  of  quality  care 
at  costs  that  are  not  prohibitive  to  them- 
selves and  to  state  and  Federal  governments? 
And  how,  In  the  words  of  Sen.  John  J.  Wll- 
llama  (R-Del.),  can  public  programs  be 
made  to  work  without  allowing  "profiteers" 
to  have  a  "field  day?" 

Just  last  Thursday,  Williams  Inserted  16 
new  examples  of  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
fraud  In  the  Congressional  Record. 

One  concerned  a  Florida  physician  who 
paid  kickbacks  to  patients  after  listing  them 
on  false  claims  for  medical  treatment.  In 
one  Instance,  the  doctor  claimed  21  house 
calls  or  office  visits  for  a  patient  who  was 
In  Greece  at  the  time. 

In  another  case  based  on  HEW  records, 
Williams  said  a  doctor  defrauded  the  Medi- 
care program  of  almost  $360,000  by  charg- 
ing for  services  not  given,  by  duplicating 
bills  for  the  same  service,  and  by  providing 
useless  treatments. 

Such  examples  underscore  the  need  for 
aggressive  watchdog  policies.  For  example, 
when  New  York  City  established  such  a  sys- 
tem to  oversee  Medicaid's  dentistry  pay- 
ments, it  reported  savings  of  $37.3  million 
In  the  year  ending  last  December. 

But  establishing  national  policies  and 
making  legislative  changes  to  deal  with  the 
problems  that  have  arisen  In  the  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  fields  Involve  highly  sensitive 
areas,  particularly  the  precarious  relation- 
ships which  exist  between  the  public  and 
private  sectors  of  health  care. 

And,  In  these  matters,  the  overall  re- 
sponsibility for  being  the  advocate  for  the 
public — and  not  the  advocate  for  doctors, 
hospitals  or  druggists — rests  with  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Health  and  Scientific 
Affairs.- 

This  Is  why  Health,  EducaOon  and  Welfare 
Secretary  Robert  H.  Finch  wants  the  knowl- 
edgeable and  gutsy  Dr.  John  H.  Knowles, 
general  director  of  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  for  the  job. 

Numerous  professional  health  and  allied 
organizations  agree,  declaring  In  letters  and 
telegrams  to  Pinch  and  the  White  House  that 
Dr.  Knowles  Is  one  of  the  most  qualified  men 
In  the  Nation  for  the  pKjrt. 

Yet  last  week  and  previously.  Senate  Re- 
publican leader  Everett  M.  Dlrksen  (111.)  has 
all  but  said  that  he  and  not  President  Nixon 
will  appoint  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health. 

Dr.  Knowles,  said  Senator  Dlrksen,  Is  un- 
acceptable to  him.  just  as  Dr.  Knowles  Is 
unacceptable  to  the  most  conservative  foitea 
of  the  American  Medical  Association. 

By  Friday,  it  appeared  that  Dlrksen  may 
have  been  successful  in  his  pledge  to  block 
Dr.  Knowles'  nomination. 

A  White  House  aide  said  no  final  decision 
had  been  made,  but  the  odds  were  that  the 
Knowles  nomination  was  "dead".  HEW 
sources  Insisted  this  was  not  true,  that 
"Knowles  is  still  In  the  mix"  and  a  decision 
could  be  expected  by  July  1. 

Finch  left  for  a  10-day  vacation  Friday 
although  he  previously  had  told  a  reporter 
that  It  would  be  "unfortunate"  If  a  decision 
on  the  appointment  was  not  made  before  he 
went  on  his  holiday. 

Finch's  predecessor,  former  HEW  Secretary 
Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  views  the  five-month  delay 
in  filling  the  Assistant  Secretaryship  as  a 
"calamity." 

He  said  it  amounts  to  losing  almost  a  year 
In  making  decisions  on  crucial  health  mat- 
tei-s,  such  as  how  to  best  provide  brakes  on 
runaway  health  costs 

While  all  Items  on  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  were  up  11  per  cent  between  Decem- 
ber, 1966  and  December,  1968,  physicians' 
fees  rose  21  per  cent  and  hospital  daUy  serv- 
ice charges  rocketed  by  52  per  cent. 

And  now  that  the  Nation  Is  spending  $20 
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billion  In  public  funds  and  $34  billion  In 
private  funds  for  health  care,  Cohen  said 
there  must  be  some  hard  decisions  on  how 
to  make  certain  that  such  vast  expenditures 
are  used  effectively. 

Cohen's  observations  concerning  the  need 
to  give  immediate  attention  to  health  mat- 
ters were  echoed  on  the  house  floor  last  week 
by  Rep.  Paul  G.  Rogers   (D-Fla.) 

Rogers  said  there  are  "more  than  a  dozen 
pieces  of  legislation  which  must  be  con- 
sidered for  extension  In  the  health  area 
\thls  year,  yet  we  have  no  word  on  these 
very  Important  programs,  mainly  because  of 
the  lack  of  an  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health." 

Rogers  said  he  was  not  pleading  for  the 
appointment  of  any  particular  Individual. 
But  he  had  one  request  of  President  Nixon: 

Put  aside  political  considerations  and  fill 
the  Job. 


A     CONCERNED     CITIZEN     SPEAKS 
ABOUT  AMERICA'S  TURMOIL 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  16,  1969 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
serting a  copy  of  an  address  given  by 
Gov.  James  L.  Robertson,  Vice  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System.  Governor  Robertson  de- 
livered this  address  In  Omaha,  Nebr.,  on 
May  22. 1  commend  the  tone  and  philoso- 
phy, as  follows: 

A  truck  driver  was  sitting  all  by  himself  at 
the  counter  of  the  Neverclose  Restaurant 
down  by  the  depot  In  my  hometown.  Broken 
Bow,  Nebraska.  The  waitress  had  just  served 
him  when  three  swaggering,  leather-jacketed 
motorcyclists — of  the  Hells'  Angels  type — 
rushed  in,  apparently  spoiling  for  a  fight. 
One  grabbed  the  hamburger  off  his  plate: 
another  took  a  handful  of  his  french  fries; 
and  the  third  picked  up  his  coffee  and  be- 
gan to  drink  It. 

The  trucker  did  not  respond  as  one  might 
expect  of  a  Nebraskan.  Instead,  he  calmly 
rose,  picked  up  his  check,  walked  to  the 
front  of  the  room,  put  the  check  and  his 
half-dollar  on  the  cash  register,  and  went 
out  the  door.  The  waitress  followed  him  to 
put  the  money  In  the  till  and  stood  watch- 
ing out  the  window  as  be  drove  off.  When 
she  returned,  one  of  the  cyclists  said  to  her: 
"Well,  he's  not  much  of  a  man,  is  he?"  She 
replied:  "Nope.  He's  not  much  of  a  truck 
driver  either — he  jvist  ran  over  three  motor- 
cycles." 

Like  the  trucker's  resptonse,  mine  will  be 
different,  too — hopefully  though  without 
running  over  any  motorcycles.  As  a  central 
banker,  I  might  be  expected  to  talk  about 
the  awesome  domestic  and  International 
financial  problenss  which  are  the  subject  of 
my  official  concern.  I  am  concerned  about 
these  problems,  and  especially  the  need  to 
combat  Inflation  hard  enough  and  fast 
enough  to  keep  it  from  getting  out  of  hand. 

I  win  l3e  glad  to  discuss  those  matters 
later.  In  response  to  questions.  If  first  you  will 
let  me  speak  briefly — not  as  a  central  banker, 
but  as  a  concerned  citizen  to  each  and  every 
citizen  of  this  great  land.  I  refer  to  the  crises 
that  Is  manifest  in  the  chaotic  conditions 
that  have  developed  in  many  of  our  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning,  and  even  In  some  of 
our  high  schools. 

I  find  myself  Increasingly  troubled  by  these 
developments.  It  might  be  Inaccurate  to  say 
that  people  are  apathetic  about  It,  but  too 
many  of  us  are  seenangly  content  to  be  hand 
wringers,  head-shakers,  and  condemners. 
This  is  not  the  way  Americans  typically  re- 
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■pond  to  dlfflcultlM.  We  t«nd  to  be  acUvlata 
and  problem  aolvers.  Our  motto  when  eon- 
fronted  wltfa  a  dllllculty  la:  "Don't  juat  ataixl 
tbere,  do  aometblng." 

Today,  we  appear  to  bave  too  many  people, 
mostly  young  ones,  who  tblnk  trf  ttaemaelvea 
as  problem  aolvers  and  activists  but  who 
want  to  uruio  lomething.  They  want  to  undo 
and  destroy  what  It  has  taken  men  cen- 
turea  to  build.  They  have  an  almost  ferocloua 
conviction  of  their  own  righteousness  and 
wladom.  They  see  themselves  as  the  only  real 
devotees  In  the  world  of  the  true,  the  good, 
and  the  beautiful.  But  to  those  of  us  who 
bave  lived  a  little  longer  and  acquired  a 
little  more  knowledge,  and  a  little  more  ex- 
perience, what  they  seek  is  neither  true,  nor 
good  nor  beautiful. 

One  of  the  advantages  that  age  has  over 
youth  la  that  we  have  been  In  their  position, 
but  they  bave  never  been  in  ours.  We  know 
those  fiery  passions,  that  hot  idealism,  that 
unshakeable  certainty  that  one  has  within 
bla  grasp  the  solutions  to  all  the  world's 
problems.  But  experience  has  taught  us  that 
reason  Is  a  better  guide  to  action  than  pas- 
sion, that  beautiful  dreams  of  the  young 
idealists  sometimes  end  up  as  bitter  night- 
mares, aBQ  that  those  men  who  had  the 
gre«te3t  certainty  that  they  had  the  final 
solution  to  all  problems  have  ended  up  por- 
trayed in  the  history  books  as  tyrants  and 
enemies  of  mankind. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  we  should  discour- 
age the  dreams  of  the  Idealists  and  the  aspi- 
rations of  our  youth.  Quite  the  opposite,  we 
should  encourage  those  dreams  and  aspira- 
tions and  pay  heed  to  the  expressions  of  dis- 
sent which  flow  therefrom,  for  there  is  the 
source  of  orderly  change  and  progress.  But 
we  must  teach  them  what  we  taught  their 
older  brothers,  what  we  ourselves  were 
taught,  and  what  our  fathers  were  taught — 
that  our  wants  and  aspirations  must  be 
tempered  to  accommodate  the  legitimate 
wants  and  aspirations  of  others  who  live 
with  us  on  this  planet:  that  other  people 
bave  rights  and  that  these  rights  are  em- 
bodied in  laws  that  have  been  worked  out 
over  hundreds  of  years  to  make  It  possible 
for  men  to  live  together  in  some  degree  of 
harmony  and  to  work  for  common  ends:  that 
these  laws  are  our  protection  against  others 
trampling  on  our  rights:  that  If  we  Ignore  or 
destroy  the  law.  we  jeopardize  our  own  lib- 
erty as  well  as  the  liberty  of  others. 

We  have  recently  seen  a  distinguished 
Harvard  professor  and  Nobel  Prize  winner 
explain  and  Justify  the  behavior  of  those 
who  would  destroy  the  law  by  saying,  in 
effect,  that  these  young  people  want  some- 
thing very  badly  and  they  have  not  been 
able  to  get  It  in  any  other  way  This  la  very 
much  like  explaining  and  justifying  the  be- 
havior of  a  child  who  throws  a  tantrum  In 
a  department  store  by  saying  that  the  young- 
ster wanted  a  toy  fire  engine  very  badly  and 
had  no  other  way  of  getting  It.  Sensible  par- 
ents know  that  children  must  be  taught  at 
an  early  age  that  throwing  temper  tantrums 
is  not  an  acceptable  way  of  getting  what 
they  want.  This  is  done  by  punishing — not 
rewarding — ithose  who  engage  in  unaccept- 
able conduct. 

Society  must  do  the  same.  The  good  parent 
is  not  the  permissive  one  who  tolerates  and 
encourages  temper  tantrums  in  children. 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  parents  realize 
this  and  hence  it  is  possible  to  walk  through 
our  department  stores  without  having  to 
step  over  the  bodies  of  screaming  children 
lying  In  the  aisles  pounding  their  fists  upon 
the  floor. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  not  true  of  our  col- 
leges, where  mass  teen-age  temper  tantrums 
have  become  a  regular  part  of  the  campus 
scene. 

The  other  day  the  Chief  of  Police  of  Los 
Angeles  retired  after  a  quarter  century  of 
service  and  stated  that  be  was  about  ready 
to  write  off  a  whole  generation  of  young 
Americana  because  of  their  attitude  toward 
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authority.  Now.  we  cannot  afford  to  write  off 
a  whole  generation  of  young  Anterlcans— 
not  even  Its  small  minority  about  whom  I 
am  talking.  Every  generation  plays  a  vital 
role  In  the  process  of  keeping  civilisation 
alive.  We  cannot  write  off  a  generation  if  we 
hope  to  transmit  to  the  generations  to  come 
the  values  that  man  has  laboriously  nur- 
tured and  protected  over  the  centuries. 

Our  country  has  survived  and  prospered 
because  of  the  ideas  on  which  It  was 
founded.  People  from  all  parts  of  the  globe 
came  here  to  live.  They  spoke  a  variety  of 
languages  and  had  widely  disparate  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  cultural  backgrounds.  Yet 
they  succeeded  in  building  a  great  nation. 

A  nation  la  more  than  a  collection  of 
human  beings  who  live  In  the  same  geo- 
graphical area.  To  constitute  a  viable  nation, 
these  human  beings  must  sense  a  community 
of  Interest,  must  share  a  common  set  of 
operational  values. 

America's  glory  lies  In  the  fact  that  it  won 
voluntary  acceptance  of  its  values  from  men 
.ind  women  of  widely  different  backgrounds. 
This  was  perhaps  largely  because  so  many 
were  attracted  to  this  wild  country  In  its 
early  days  precisely  because  they  were  Im- 
pressed by  what  we  stood  for.  Many  had  fled 
from  authoritarianism  and  tyranny,  to  live 
in  a  land  that  offered  them  both  liberty  and 
Justice. 

This  has  always  been  the  kind  of  country 
that  allowed  wide  latitude  to  lu  citizens  in 
both  speech  and  action.  However,  it  was  ex- 
pected in  return  that  the  citizens  would 
respect  and  support  the  institutions,  laws, 
and  customs  that  were  essential  to  the  sur- 
vival of  a  society  of  this  kind. 

It  was  expected,  for  example,  that  the 
citiaens  would  accept  the  principle  of  major- 
ity rule,  and  obey  the  laws  approved  by  the 
majority. 

It  was  expected  that  the  majority  would 
respect  the  constitutional  safeguards  erected 
to  curb  its  power  and  safegtiord  the  rights 
of  minorities. 

It  was  expected  that  when  the  majority 
decided  that  the  national  Interest  led  the 
country  Into  conflict  with  a  foreign  enemy, 
all  citizens,  regardless  of  their  personal 
views  or  national  origin,  would  support  and 
defend  the  United  States.  Thus  it  was  that 
Nebraska's  great  statesman.  Senator  George 
W.  Norrls.  after  having  vigorously  opposed 
America's  entry  into  the  first  World  War. 
declared  his  unstinting  support  for  the 
Commander-in-Chief  once  war  was  declared. 
Underlying  these  operational  principles 
were  some  commonly  accepted  moral  values 
that  helped  bind  the  American  people  to- 
gether. We  shared  a  belief  in  the  Judeo- 
Chrlstlan  religious  and  ethical  values — re- 
spect for  truth,  respect  for  human  dignity, 
consideration  of  the  rights  of  others,  and  a 
common  conviction  that  man  had  a  higher 
purpose  in  life  than  animalistic  gratification 
of  his  sensual  desires. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  made  many  mis- 
takes and  that  our  practices  have  not  always 
matched  our  beliefs,  but  we  have  generally 
recognized  the  value  of  aspiring  (or  more 
than  we  could  hope  to  achieve.  And  we  were 
generally  understanding  and  tolerent  of  our 
human  and  social  Imperfections,  knowing 
that  it  was  vain  to  expect  to  build  Utopia 
here  on  earth. 

The  ideas  that  made  this  nation  what  it 
has  become — a  beacon  in  a  dark  world — 
did  not  spring  up  overnight.  They  were  not 
the  product  of  any  single  individual.  They 
grew  and  developed  over  centuries  before 
they  reached  their  present  development  here. 
These  Ideas  will  not  die  overnight,  but 
what  is  transpiring  at  this  moment  In  our 
country  is  a  concerted  effort  to  bring  at>out 
their  demise.  The  turmoil  on  the  college 
campuses  is  but  a  symptom  of  It.  A  minority 
but  an  articulate  and  activist  minority  of 
young  people — young  people  who  may  b« 
future  teachers,  writers,  and  political  lead- 
ers— apparently    have    D«en    persuaded    that 
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the  cementing  Ideas  that  made  this  a  great 
nation  are  false.  Indeed,  some  of  them  deny 
that  this  nation  has  achieved  anything 
praiseworthy.  These  young  people  have  a 
different  set  of  ideas  and  Ideals. 

They  believe  that  freedom  of  expression 
for  those  with  whom  they  disagree  should 
not  be  tolerated. 

They  believe  that  laws  which  are  not  to 
their  liking  should  be  ignored  and  flouted. 

They  believe  that  their  country  is  gen- 
erally wrong  in  its  disputes  with  foreign 
countries  and  hence  they  bave  no  obligation 
to  give  it  any  support  or  to  rise  to  its  defense. 

They  proclaim  their  respect  for  truth,  but 
they  show  little  Interest  In  undertaking  the 
kind  of  arduous  and  dispassionate  search  for 
facts  that  Is  essential  If  truth  is  to  be  found. 

They  profess  profound  respect  for  the 
rights  of  all  men,  but  they  physically  assault 
those  whose  opinions  differ  from  their  own, 
invade  the  privacy  of  their  offices,  rlfie  their 
files,  and  boastfully  publish  private  corre- 
spondence of  others  to  achieve  some  political 
advantage. 

John  W.  Gardner,  in  his  recent  Godkln 
Lectures  at  Harvard,  put  It  well  when  he 
said: 

"Sad  to  say,  it's  fun  to  hate  ....  That  is 
today's  fashion.  Rage  and  hate  In  a  good 
cause!  Be  vicious  for  virtue,  self-indulgent 
for  higher  purposes,  dishonest  in  the  service 
of  a  higher  honesty." 

But  as  he  and  many  others  have  pointed 
out,  it  takes  little  imagination  to  visualize 
the  kind  of  state  these  youthful  revolu- 
tionaries would  create  if  they  had  the  power. 
Constitutional  safeguards  for  the  rights  of 
even  those  who  arrogate  power  unto  them- 
selves— let  alone  everyone  else — would  cease 
to  exist.  There  would  be  no  freedom  of  ex- 
pression. Truth  would  be  what  the  rulers  be- 
lieved, not  what  objective  investigation 
might  show.  Personal  privacy  would  disap- 
pear. 

The  age  of  Orwell's  Big  Brother  would  be 
upon  us.  for  the  historic  pattern  of  contin- 
uing violent  protest  is  clear.  Pint  comes 
revolution,  with  the  overthrow  of  the  good 
along  with  the  bad.  followed  by  chaos,  and 
finally  by  dictatorial  control.  Only  then 
could  the  long,  agonizing  struggle  to  obtain 
the  four  freedoms  begin  anew. 

Perhaps  because  of  the  obvious  risk  of 
losing  so  much  for  so  little,  some  of  us  are 
tempted  to  say:  "It  can't  happen  here!"  But 
it  happened.  In  our  lifetime — in  Russia, 
Italy,  Germany,  all  of  Eastern  Europe,  China, 
and  Cuba. 

It  could  not  happen  here  If  we  took  greater 
pains  to  preserve  and  protect  the  operational 
values  of  our  society. 

It  will  happen  here  if  through  careless- 
ness we  permit  these  values  to  be  lost  to 
that  generation  that  some  people  are  already 
prepared  to  write  off. 

We  must  appreciate  that  changes  in  basic 
Ideas  take  place  slowly,  almost  Imperceptibly. 
What  has  happened  on  our  college  campuses 
Is  merely  a  reflection  of  an  attack  on  our 
basic  ideas  that  has  been  going  on  for  many 
years.  When  the  competing  ideas  begin  to 
produce  the  kind  of  overt  behavior  we  now 
observe,  they  have  already  secured  a  strong 
and  dangerous  foothold. 

The  question  U.  are  we  prepared  to  battle 
for  the  preservation  of  the  ldea«  that  made 
this  country  great?  Do  we  believe  In  them 
enough  to  insist  that  they  be  transmitted  to 
succeeding  generations?  Or  will  we — beset  by 
doubts  and  uncertainty — decide  that  it  is 
too  much  trouble  to  stave  off  the  onslaught 
of  the  totalltarians? 

Our  surrlTal  as  a  free  nation  may  well  de- 
pend on  our  answer  to  this  question:  Is  It 
too  much  to  ask  that  our  youth  be  taught — 
at  school  as  well  as  at  home — to  value  and 
respect  the  ideas  that  have  given  this  coun- 
try unexampled  freedom  as  well  as  material 
abundance? 

I,  for  one,  do  not  think  we  price  liberty 
too  high  when  we  ask  that  those  who  wish  to 
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enjoy  it  give  their  allegiance  to  the  Institu- 
tions and  ideas  that  make  it  possible,  even 
while  seeking  to  change  them  through  non- 
violent dissent. 

Edmund  Burke  onoe  said,  "Hie  people 
never  give  up  their  liberty  but  under  some 
delusion." 

What  is  the  source  of  the  delusion  that 
has  led  so  many  of  our  brightest  youth  to 
place  liberty  In  Jeopardy?  If  we  are  to  be 
more  than  hand-wrlngers  and  head-shakers, 
we  must  probe  for  the  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion. 

For  n>e.  it  Is  difficult  to  escape  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  finger  points  at  those  of  us 
who  have  neglected  the  education  of  our 
youth,  and  especially  at  those  who  condone, 
forgive,  and  even  Justify  violations  of  law 
and  outrageous  assaults  upon  the  rights  of 
others. 

Would  that  every  parent  and  teacher  take 
upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  convey- 
ing to  the  young  the  wisdom  contained  in 
Burke's  words: 

"Men  are  qualified  for  civil  liberty  in  exact 
proportion  to  their  disposition  to  put  chains 
upon  their  oiwn  appetites;  in  proportion  as 
their  love  of  Justice  is  above  their  rapacity: 
in  proportion  as  their  soundness  and  so- 
briety of  understanding  Is  ^)X)ve  their  vanity 
and  presumption;  in  propcytion  as  they  are 
more  disposed  to  listen  to  the  counsels  of 
the  wise  and  the  good,  in  preference  to  the 
flattery  of  knaves." 
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service  plaques  to  Police  Capt.  Robert 
Boetig,  Patrolman  Joe  Blllelo  of  88th  pre- 
cinct, and  Brother  Peter,  principal  of 
Bishop  McLoughlln  Memorial  High 
School. 

I  believe  it  is  important  to  recognize 
people  of  the  caliber  of  Miss  Nanes,  and 
their  enormous  contributions  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  less  fortunate.  Service  to 
our  neighbors  represents  a  strong  anti- 
dote to  tensions  and  distrust. 


THE  WOMAN  OP  THE  YEAR 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

I       or   KKW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 
Monday,  June  16.  1969 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant  section  of  Brooklyn  is 
acknowledged  as  one  of  the  most  under- 
privileged areas  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

Yet.  while  many  people  in  this  area  are 
on  the  lowest  rimg  of  the  economic  lad- 
der, they  are  strongly  civic  minded  and 
appreciate  any  help  they  can  get  to  al- 
leviate their  problems. 

Recently,  Miss  Elizabeth  Nanes,  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Adelphi  Hospital,  50 
Greene  Avenue,  was  chosen  by  the  88th 
Precinct  Community  Council,  composed 
of  area  residents,  community  organiza- 
tions, including  churches  and  school  edu- 
cators as  the  Woman  of  the  Year 
in  recognition  of  her  "goodwill  and 
thoughtful  services  rendered  to  the 
council  in  behalf  of  your  grateful  neigh- 
bors and  fellow  citizens." 

She  was  presented  with  a  plaque  by 
the  community  council  for  the  msmy 
kind  things  she  has  done  for  the  people 
in  this  community. 

In  another  citation.  Brother  Baldwin 
Peter,  FSC,  principal  of  Bishop  Mc- 
Loughlln Memorial  High  School,  hailed 
Miss  Nanes  for  her  dedication  to  com- 
munity services  suid  "general  assistance 
to  the  school  and  continued  goodness 
to   our   boys." 

Miss  Nanes  has  been  administrator  of 
Adelphi  Hospital  for  more  than  30  years. 
The  nonprofit  institution  renders  24- 
hour  emergency  service  to  the  poor  of 
the  area,  and  also  allows  neighborhood 
organizations  to  hold  their  meetings  in 
the  hospital's  auditorium. 

The  council's  president,  Roy  Vanesco, 
in  recognizing  Miss  Nanes,  also  awarded 


THE  SOUND  AND  MY  FURY 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

or  CALiroRinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  16.  1969 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  other  day  I  received  a  copy 
of  a  Joint  resolution  enacted  by  the  sen- 
ate of  the  California  Legislature.  This 
resolution  deals  with  a  problem  that  ex- 
ists in  my  congressional  district  but  is 
not  limited  to  it  alone.  For  those  of  my 
colleagues  whose  districts  are  fortunate 
enough  to  be  spared  jet  aircraft  noise, 
it  may  be  difficult  to  realize  the  harmful 
effects  that  are  visited  upon  the  neigh- 
borhoods surrounding  our  jetports.  Par- 
aphrasing the  old  cliche  that  seeing  is 
believing,  for  those  individuals  not  ac- 
quainted with  airport  din,  hearing  is 
believing. 

The  resolution — Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 7 — is  concerned  with  sonic 
booms  and  resultant  damage  therefrom. 
I  have  sponsored  a  bill,  H.R.  8206.  that 
would  provide  funds  for  these  damages 
and  encourage  investigations  and  plan- 
ning in  this  area.  With  the  rise  in  jet 
travel  and  the  supersonic  transport 
looming  on  the  horizon,  these  problems 
must  be  faced  and  satisfactorily  resolved, 
now,  before  it  is  too  late. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  California 
resolution  arrived,  I  also  coincidentally 
received  a  letter  from  Dr.  H.  W.  Colby, 
superintendent  and  secretary  to  the 
board  of  the  Leimox  School  District.  Dr. 
Colby's  letter  shows  that  the  ramifica- 
tions of  the  jet  noise  problem  are  varied 
and  far  reaching.  Schools  situated  next 
to  jet  airports  are,  due  to  the  fact  of 
their  physical  location,  not  providing 
their  students  with  the  best  education 
that  would  otherwise  be  available.  Aside 
from  harmful  effects  upon  the  hear- 
ing of  the  youngsters  in  attendance, 
their  abilities  to  concentrate  are  also 
being  impaired.  Proper  motivation  con- 
sequently is  stunted  suid  a  ripple  effect 
of  harmful  results  goes  on  and  on,  ad 
nauseum. 

To  apprise  you  of  one  aspect  of  this 
problem.  I  am  inserting  a  copy  of  Dr. 
Colby's  letter  into  the  Record  along 
with  California  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
7.  It  highlights  through  a  sad  example 
the  severity  of  jet  noise  interference  in 
the  area  and  lends  support  for  the  pas- 
sage of  another  bill  of  mine,  HJl.  3850, 
which  calls  for  Federal  assistance  in  the 
soundproofing  of  schoolrooms  which  are 
bombarded  by  unwanted  aircraft  cre- 
ated decibels.  When  noise  causes  teach- 
ers to  quit  their  jobs,  the  situation  ob- 
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viously  has  become  intolerable.  Children, 
unlike  teachers,  cannot  transfer  or  quit 
schools  as  easily.  We  must  act  now  for 
the  sake  of  the  physical  and  mental  well- 
being  of  our  constituents,  especially 
those  who  have  no  voice  of  their  own. 
Education  is  too  precious  a  commodity 
to  be  shortchanged  due  to  legislative 
shortsightedness.  The  aforementioned 
inserts  follow: 

Lennox  School  District. 
Lennox.  Calif.,  June  11, 1969. 
The  Honorable  Charles  H.  Wilson, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Wilson  :  One  of  most  obvious  and 
easily  measured  losses  our  pupils  suffer  from 
aircraft  noise  is  the  actual  number,  fre- 
quency, and  length  of  disruptions  due  to  com- 
mercial aircraft  landing  at  Los  Angeles  In- 
ternational Airport. 

A  more  subtle  loss  is  the  effect  the  noise 
has  on  the  districts'  recruitment  and  reten- 
tion of  quality  teachers.  Last  week  we  had 
a  request  from  a  newly-employed  first  year 
teacher  to  be  released  from  her  1969-70  con- 
tract. She  stated  she  is  afraid  she  will  be 
unable  to  do  her  best  work  due  to  the  dis- 
ruptions. Attached  is  a  copy  of  the  resigna- 
tion of  another  of  our  teachers  effective  at 
the  close  of  the  term. 

These  examples  remind  us  that  the  actual 
time  lost  by  pupils  is  not  theironly  loss. 
Perhaps  equally  damaging  is  the  danger  of 
lessening  of  teacher  quality  in  schools  so 
affected. 

We  would  appreciate  being  kept  Informed 
of  the  progress  of  your  bill  relating  to  this. 
Yours  truly, 

H.  W.  COLBT,  Ed.  D., 

Superintenden  t . 

Los  Angeles,  Calit.. 

May  4,  1969. 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

This  year  I  have  taught  sixth  grade  at 
Jefferson  school  and  on  March  26th,  I  was 
offered  a  contract  for  next  year  with  your  dis- 
trict. I  enjoy  my  job  and  have  liked  working 
virith  my  colleagues  and  principal,  but  I  find 
that  the  noise  level  from  the  Jets  is  more 
than  I  can  tolerate.  These  flying  examples  of 
progress  can  be  damaging  to  hearing  (how 
many  times  have  I  seen  the  children  I  teach 
quickly  clamp  their  hands  over  their  ears), 
and  they  constantly  Interrupt  my  teaching 
and  the  children's  learning. 

Because  of  these  conditions,  I  must  inform 
you  that  effective  June  20th.  the  last  day  of 
this  contract  year,  I  will  no  longer  l>e  an  em- 
ployee of  Lennox  School  District.  I  have 
signed  a  contract  with  Redondo  Beach  City 
School  District.  Had  condlUons  been  other- 
wise, I  would  have  been  very  happy  to  remain 
a  teaching  member  of  your  staff. 
Sincerely, 


Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  7 

Joint    resolution    relative    to    the    effect    of 

supersonic  Jet  aircraft 

Whereas.  Sonic  booms  cavised  by  super- 
sonic flights  of  modern  Jet  aircrafts  have 
already  caused  extensive  property  damage 
and  untold  aesthetic  harm;  and 

Whereas,  The  destructive  capacity  of  sonic 
booms  Is  attested  to  by  the  fact  they  have 
destroyed  a  substantial  control  tower  and 
severely  damaged  houses;  and 

Whereas,  There  are  presently  under  con- 
struction Jet  transports  capable  of  speeds 
in  excess  of  1,000  miles  per  hour,  which 
would  produce  sonic  booms  of  a  greater 
magnitude  than  those  currently  being  pro- 
duced and  with  consequently  greater  dam- 
age; and 

Whereas,  The  Federal  Aviation  Afeency 
estimates  that  there  may  be  as  many  as  200 
transcontinental  flights  dally  by  these  planes 
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within  »  d«c«de,  subjecting  many  dtlicna  to 
theae  supenonlc  booma  15  to  20  tlxnM  * 
day:  and 

Whereaa,  It  haa  also  been  estimated  that 
property  damages  from  these  sonic  booms 
may  exceed  one  billion  dollars  a  year,  and 
cause  Increases  In  property  Insurance  rates 
and  taxes,  besides  caiulng  untold  psycho- 
logical damage:  now,  therefore,  be  It 

Reaolv«d  by  the  Senate  and  Aaaemblif  of 
the  State  of  California,  fotntlif.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President  and 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  compre- 
hensively examine  and  review  the  conten- 
'  tion  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  and 
'  other  authorities  concerning  the  Inevita- 
bility of  the  coming  of  the  supersonic  boom 
••  an  inunutable  condition  in  the  lives  of  the 
citizens  of  California  and  the  United  States, 
and  to  take  appropriate  action  to  forestall 
any  such  eventuality  with  its  possible  cata- 
strophic effects  and  determine  what  can  be 
done  to  alleviate  what  could  become  the 
most  offensive  environmental  blight  of  the 
20tb  century:  and  be  it  further 

iiesolred.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President*  and  the  Vice  President  of  the 
Unded  Stal^,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 


AMERICAN  FLAG  TO  BE  PLACED 
ON  MOON  BY  APOLLO  11  ASTRO- 
NAUTS 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  16,  1969 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
officials  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  have  announced 
that  the  Apollo  11  astronauts  will  erect 
an  American  flag  on  the  moon  denoting 
our  achievements  in  space. 

Certainly  this  is  fitting  and  appropri- 
ate, and  in  this  connection  I  place  in  the 
RscoRO  herewith  the  letter  from  NASA 
announcing  its  plans,  an  editorial  in  the 
Chattanooga  Times,  and  a  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  Times  by  a  distinguished 
scholar  and  philosopher,  Dr.  Martin  Ry- 
well,  of  Harriman,  Tenn.,  who  points  out 
correctly  that  it  is  my  honor  and 
pleasiu'e  to  directly  represent  citizens 
from  both  middle  and  east  Tennessee  in 
the  Congress  as  both  areas  are  now  a 
part  of  the  great  Fourth  Congressional 
District  which  I  am  honored  to  repre- 
sent. 

The  letter  and  the  news  articles  fol- 
low: 

National  Aebonadtics  ano 

Spack  Ain<n«isTRATioif. 
Waahington,  DC,  June  10.  1969. 
Hon.  Joe  L.  Evins. 
Houae  of  Representatives, 
Waahington.  D.C. 

Dea«  Mb.  CHAnifAif:  During  the  recent 
hearings  on  NASA's  budget  request  there 
was  a  discussion  of  symbols  to  be  used  in 
commemorating  the  first  manned  lunar  land- 
ing. 

I  can  now  advise  you  that  NASA's  plans 
are  to  erect  an  American  flag  on  the  surface 
of  the  moon  in  the  course  ol  the  Apollo  11 
mission.  We  also  plan  to  take  and  bring 
back  from  the  moon  an  American  flag  for 
presentation  to  the  Congress.  Our  final  de- 
cisions on  the  symbolic  articles  to  be  taken 
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on  the  lun*r  mission  and  ttMlr  dlapoaltloa 
are,  of  eoiurse,  subject  to  approval  by  the 
President. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Roasmr  P.  Aixmrrr, 
Aaaiatant  Adminiatrator  for  Legialattve 
Agaira. 

(Prom    the    Chattanooga    Times,    June    12. 
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Thk  PijkO — Thxbz  and  Hzas 

At  least  two  Americana  flags  are  going  to 
the  moon  with  the  astronauts  of  Apollo  11, 
according  to  Rep.  Joe  L.  Bvlns  who  la  In  a 
good  position  to  know — the  chairmanship  of 
the  House  appropriations  subcommittee 
which  oversees  funding  for  the  National  Aer- 
onautics and  Space  Agency  (NASA). 

The  Middle  Tennessee  congressman  re- 
ports that  one  flag  will  be  planted  on  the 
moon  and  the  second  one  returned  to  earth 
for  presentation  to  Congress. 

No  symbolic  claim  to  the  moon  la  in- 
volved in  placing  the  American  flag  there. 
The  gesture  is  simply  one  of  what  we  con- 
sider pardonable  pride  in  the  realization  of 
an  historic  goal. 

Our  own  hope  is  that  Apollo  11  will  carry 
not  two,  but  four  flags.  It  would  be  highly 
appropriate  and  desirable,  we  believe,  to  place 
beside  the  U.S.  flag  on  the  moon  the  flag  of 
the  United  Nations  and  to  return  a  second 
U.N.  flag  to  earth  for  presentation  to  the 
general  assembly  when  it  reconvenes.  ThaX 
could  be  thla  nation's  way  of  acknowledg- 
ing the  works  of  scientists  and  scholars  of 
many  lands  whoee  contributions  have  helped 
to  make  the  moon  mission  possible. 

We  make  these  comments  also  by  way  of 
acknowledging  National  Flag  Week  here  In 
earth's  greatest  country.  Let  all  the  stand- 
.irds  be  proudly  unfurled  on  Flag  Day  next 
Saturday.  Every  family  needs  a  flag.  As  these 
banners  fly  with  the  wind,  and  even  as  ex- 
citement escalates  over  the  moon  quest,  let 
every  American's  deepest  patriotic  conscience 
be  focused  on  '  the  nations'  obligation  and 
its  opportunities  here  at  home:  To  rid 
America,  morally  In  Its  own  high  self-inter- 
est, of  racism  and  racial  discrimination  con- 
scious or  unconscloiis;  to  promote  social  jus- 
tice In  strong,  sustained  social  action;  to 
exorcise  the  twin  curses  of  the  extremes, 
right  and  left,  that  Imperil  the  historic 
progress  of  us  all. 

(From  the  Chattanooga  Times,  June  14, 1969) 
"Flag,  Thebs  and  Hzxx" 
(By  Dr.  MarUn  RyweU) 

I  found  your  Editorial  page  though  it  was 
not  listed  In  your  index  of  June  12,  1969.  I 
am  a  disciple  rather  than  a  reader  of  The 
Chattanooga  Times  and  hope  you  have  many 
more  disciples.  We  forgive  you  your  omissions 
and  transgressions. 

And  you  let  us  down  in  your  editorial 
about  the  American  Flag.  We  disciples  are  In 
Roane  and  Anderson  county  (Oak  Ridge),  a 
large  part  of  your  readership.  You  even  have 
a  circulation  manager  here.  And  don't  forget 
Hamilton  County  was  carved  out  of  Roane 
Coimty.  We  are  proud  of  our  Congressman 
Joe  Evlns.  Therefore  we  resent  your  editorial 
description  of  Congressman  Evins  as  the 
Middle  Tennessee  Congressman.  His  district 
takes  In  one-third  of  our  state.  Therefore  we 
of  East  Tennessee  urge  that  you  give  more 
publicity  to  Congressman  Evlns  if  you  wish 
to  cater  to  your  readers  and  disciples. 

As  for  your  editorial  contention  that  we 
add  two  U.N.  flags  to  the  moon  flight,  I,  for 
one,  think  it  uncalled  for  gesture.  The  U.S. 
financially  maintain  the  U.N.;  and  its  In- 
effectiveness is  proven  by  U  Thant's  order  to 
withdraw  the  U.N.  troops  and  provoked  the  6- 
Day  War  and  lU  aftermath  In  the  Middle 
East. 

It  is  American  technological  skill  and  it  la 
the  daring  of  Americans  that  made  the  moon 
trip  possible.  We  earned  the  right  to  proudly 
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plant  our  flag  on  the  moon  not  as  a  conquest 
but  as  a  peaceful  venture.  By  what  right  haa 
the  U.N.  flag  earned  such  an  honor! 


NEWSPAPER  EXPLAINS  FARM 
STORY 


HON.  BIU  NICHOLS 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  16,  1969 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
posal to  place  an  artificial  limit  on  farm 
program  payments  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  emotional  appeal  unrelated  to 
facts  about  farming  and  our  Nation's 
farm  program. 

The  issue  is  complicated,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  emotionalism  for  logic  Is  a 
gross  mistake  with  dire  consequences  for 
U.S.  farm  policy  and  will  have  severe 
effects  on  both  large  and  small  producers. 

An  Informative  account  of  the  facts 
and  figures  relating  to  payments  to  farm- 
ers from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  been  printed  in  the  Colbert  County, 
Ala.,  Reporter.  I  want  to  commend  Mr. 
Dick  McGrew,  copubllsher  of  the  paper, 
for  his  excellent  presentation  of  this 
complicated  problem,  and  I  Include  the' 
article  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  at  this 
point: 

I  From  the  Colbert  County   (Ala.)   Reporter, 
June  12,  19691 

COMPLETE   STOBT    ON    PbICK    SUPPORT 

(By  Dick  McGrew) 

Farmers  wouldn't  take  something  for  noth- 
ing, even  if  you  stood  there  and  gave  It  to 
'em.  And  Colbert  County  farmers  are  no 
different  either  aa  a  report  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  and  another  North  Alabama 
newspaper  woiild  lead  you  to  believe. 

The  report  of  facts  and  figures  relating  to 
payments  of  the  Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  Service  leaves  a  lot  to  be 
said  and  even  more  to  be  desired.  Bare  figures 
fail  to  represent  the  true  situation. 

Most  farmers,  whose  privacy  was  grossly 
Invaded,  would  like  to  see  the  whole  story 
told,  but  would  fear  to  kick  up  the  dust  in 
view  of  further  damage  and  embarrassment 
from  those  who  have  to  have  the  last  say, 
namely  newspapers. 

The  report  came  from  the  Congressional 
Record,  which  at  the  request  of  Illinois  Con- 
gressman Paul  Flndley,  listed  all  farmers  who 
received  more  than  t25,000  In  federal  farm 
payments  during  1968. 

A  close  examination  of  why  the  payments 
are  ever  made  in  the  first  place  is  in  order: 
Colbert  County  farmers  surveyed  this  week 
by  the  Colbert  County  Reporter  were 
quick  to  point  out  that  the  payments  are 
price  support  and  not  "subsidy." 

It  Is  costing  the  farmers  far  more  than  the 
20-25  cents  a  pound  just  to  produce  his 
cotton.  The  parity  price  is  set  at  46  cents  a 
pounds:  the  government  pays  the  farmer 
the  difference  between  the  support  price  (20 
cents)  and  65  percent  of  parity,  provided 
that  he  does  not  exceed  his  allotted  acreage 
In  cotton  planted. 

The  legislative  reference  service  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  reports  farm  Income  in 
the  absence  of  farm  programs  would  drop  so 
low  aa  to  bring  about  wholesale  agricultural 
bankruptcy  throughout  the  nation. 

Land  values,  according  to  the  studies, 
would  deteriorate  proportionately  and  the 
purchasing  power  of  agriculture  would  be 
reduced  so  drastically  that  a  national  depres- 
sion such  as  experienced  In  the  1920's,  and 
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again  in  the  1930's,  could  well  be  brought 
about. 

A  1967  USDA  survey  shows  that  more  than 
23  percent  of  the  nation's  cotton  farmers  re- 
ceived less  for  their  cotton  Including  all  price 
support  payments  than  the  actual  cost  of 
production. 

The  ASCS  farm  program  la  aimed  at  cur- 
tailing the  increasing  surplus  quantities  of 
cotton  while  making  sure  the  farmer  stays  In 
business.  This  method  la  far  better  than  di- 
recting public  tax  funda  to  pay  storage  costs 
of  surplus  crops. 

And  it's  not  all  the  "poor  ole  farmer";  Col- 
bert farmers  told  the  Reporter  this  week 
they  believed  that  the  government  la  making 
up  a  cost  that  the  public  la  falling  to  bear. 

Ed  Mauldln,  who  farms  In  both  Colbert 
and  Lawrence  counties,  explained  the  ASCS 
payments  be  received  waa  distributed  In  part 
among  more  than  50  famlUee,  who  partici- 
pate In  farming  operations  with  him  and 
others  from  whom  he  leased  acreage.  Ten- 
ant farmers  get  three-fourths  of  the  pay- 
ment baaed  on  the  acreage  they  have 
planted. 

The  same  re{>ort  listed  Mauldln  having  re- 
ceived $164,9M  in  payments;  the  flg^ure  Is  be- 
lieved to  be  In  error. 

The  report  published  this  week  would  have 
led  most  to  believe  that  ttie  farmers  just 
stuck  the  bundles  of  public  money  In  their 
hip  pocket. 

But  that  jiist  Isn't  so.  "It's  not  all  take 
home."  remarked  R.  Oordon  Pniltt,  a  Tus- 
cumbla,  Rt.  4  cotton  producer.  Six  families 
thrive  off  the  economy  of  the  Pruitt  opera- 
tion. 

"I  dont  feel  a  bit  sorry  about  getting 
mine.  Everybody  produces  a  product,  puts 
prices  on  It  and  sells  It  in  a  store  at  a  profit. 
When  they  support  my  product,  we're  yasX 
barely  making  a  profit. 

"They  are  not  supporting  the  farmer,  they 
are  supporting  the  consumer,"  Pruitt  ex- 
plained. 

W.  E.  and  W.  C.  Reld  of  Cherokee  said  their 
farm  operation  carried  over  a  loss  of  $26,000 
from  the  1967  crop,  another  Item  not  re- 
flected In  the  report  on  the  "poor  ole  farmer" 
image. 

The  Relds  were  reported  to  have  received 
972,121  m  ASCS  payments  while  PriUtt  re- 
ceived $41,688. 

With  the  price  of  American  labor,  it  Is  Im- 
possible to  produce  cotton  for  20  cents  a 
pound,  Pruitt  said.  "You  can't  compete  pay- 
ing $1.16  and  $1.30  per  hour  with  countries 
like  India  where  they  may  be  paying  only  16 
centa  a  day  tat  their  labor,"  be  added. 

Elbert  Reld  said  it  cost  their  operation 
$21,000  to  buy  and  lease  additional  cotton 
acreage  to  be  eligible  for  the  ASCS  payment, 
thus  leaving  $61, (XK).  Deduct  the  loss  from 
the  1967  crop  and  the  difference  between  the 
going  market  price  and  parity,  and  you  have 
an  empty  pocket  book,  one  that  Is  eaten  to 
threads  in  expense. 

"I  want  the  public  to  know  that  I'm  not 
ashamed  of  this  price  support.  It's  not  sub- 
sidy, it's  the  difference  between  the  price 
you  can  sell  cotton  for  and  its  actual 
worth,"  Reld  commented,  adding  that  parity 
Is  set  at  46  cents  a  pound.  He  estimated 
cotton  will  bring  only  23  cents  a  pound  this 
year  on  the  market. 

"We've  been  spending  $5,000  to  $10,000  a 
year  for  10  years  getting  this  land  in  a  state 
of  cultivation."  he  said,  citing  another  item 
not  reflected  in  the  figures  published  thla 
week. 

The  Relds  reported  a  yield  of  980  pounds 
of  lint  cotton  per  acre  last  year.  This  year 
with  the  prevailing  market  level,  the  Relds 
face  a  loss  of  $28,000  on  the  cotton  they  will 
sell. 

More  than  $200,000  of  the  $1,434,928  in 
cotton  payments  waa  paid  to  fanners  outside 
Colbert  County  in  aireas  from  where  cotton 
allotments  were  transferred. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ESTABLISHMENT  OP  JOINT  COM- 
MITTEE ON  OCEANIC  AND  ATMOS- 
PHERIC PROGRAMS 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  POLLOCK 

OF   ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  16,  1969 

Mr,  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  resolution  for  the  pur- 
pose of  creating  a  Joint  Committee  on 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Programs.  The 
Congress  has  for  some  time  now  been 
cognizant  of  the  great  need  for  a  concen- 
tration of  effort  to  increase  msin's  knowl- 
edge of  the  oceans  and  utilization  of  the 
resources  which  have  been  locked  In  the 
depths  of  the  seas. 

In  1966,  the  Congress  passed  the  Ma- 
rine Resources  and  Engineering  Devel- 
opment Act,  which  set  forth  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  develop  and 
maintain  a  comprehensive,  long-range 
national  program  In  marine  science  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind.  To  further  these 
objectives,  the  act  established  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  Marine  Resources  and 
Engineering  Development,  composed  of 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
and  various  Cabinet  officers,  to  serve  as 
a  coordinating  body.  It  also  created  a 
Commission  on  Marine  Science,  Engi- 
neering, and  Resources  to  review  existing 
programs  and  recommend  a  long-range 
national  program  for  the  United  States. 

The  Commission,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Dr.  Julius  A.  Stratton,  submitted 
Its  report  entitled  "Our  Nation  and  the 
Sea"  to  Congress  early  this  year.  The 
report  Is  a  truly  monumental  analysis  of 
the  manifold  challenges  fsMsing  the 
United  States.  It  analjrzes  in  detail  our 
present  national  capability  for  the  ex- 
ploration and  utilization  of  our  global 
marine  environment  and  sets  forth  over 
one  hundred  recommendations  to  Im- 
plement a  national  program. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Oceanography, 
of  our  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  under  the  leadership  of 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Lenkon)  Is  now  conduct- 
ing hearings  to  analyze  each  of  the  Com- 
mission's recommendations.  Many  dis- 
tinguished spokesman  from  private 
industry  and  the  acsulemlc  community 
have  testified  before  our  subcommittee, 
and  with  few  exceptions  have  over- 
whelmingly endorsed  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Cixnmlsslon. 

The  principal  recommendation — ^per- 
haps the  cornerstone  of  our  future  ef- 
forts in  the  field  of  marine  science — 
calls  for  the  establishment  of  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Agency 
to  unify  the  activities  of  those  Federal 
departments  and  bureaus  which  are 
most  intimately  concerned  with  the  fu- 
ture growth  of  marine  science  and  tech- 
nology. 

As  a  corollary  to  this  agency,  the  Com- 
mission has  also  recommended  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  the  Oceans  competed  of 
individuals  drawn  from  outside  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  broadly  representa- 
tive of  the  Nation's  marine  and  atmoe- 
pherlc  Interests.  This  committee  would 
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serve  In  em  advisory  capacity  to  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Agency, 
the  President  and  the  Congress. 

The  Commission  has  rightly  pointed 
out  that  the  organization  of  Ccmgress,  as 
well  as  the  executive  branch,  does  not 
now  reflect  a  clear  realization  that  the 
development  of  our  oceanic  frontiers  re- 
quires a  unified,  coherent  approach.  At 
the  present  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
at  least  eight  cotmmlttees  of  the  House, 
and  an  equal  number  in  the  other  body, 
which  are  concerned  with  aspects  of  ma- 
rine science.  There  are  at  least  21  Fed- 
eral agencies  likewise  concerned  with  our 
oceanic  programs  which  report  to  one  or 
more  of  these  various  committees.  We 
must  recognize  and  come  to  grips  with  "i 
the  fact  that  there  are  areas  of  national  T 
concern  which  are  so  broad  In  Bcope  Uiat  '' 
they  carmot  be  dealt  with  piecemeal  or 
by  fragmenting  them  among  different 
legislative  committees. 

If  we  are  to  Implement  the  declaration 
of  policy  of  the  Marine  Resources  and 
Engineering  Development  Act,  it  can  only 
be  done  through  a  reallnement  of  the 
traditional  spheres  of  legislative  over- 
sight. The  varied  activities  which  Inter- 
relate In  the  effort  to  expand  knowledge 
of  our  marine  envlrcmment  must  be  fo- 
cused within  one  or  at  least  a  minimum 
of  legislative  committees. 

I  have  studied  a  variety  of  approaches 
to  this  problem  and  have  concluded  that 
the  most  direct  and  expeditious  means  of 
achieving  this  reallnement  would  be 
through  the  establishment  of  a  joint 
cwnmittee  similar  In  organization  to  the  , 
Joint  Atomic  Energy  Committee. 

The  Commission's  report,  as  well  as 
witnesses  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oceanography,  has  stressed  the  need  for 
a  "mission  oriented"  agency  which  will 
devote  its  energy  exclusively  to  the  fields 
of  marine  and  atmospheric  science.  The 
success  of  this  concept,  which  I  endorse, 
will  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  the 
ability  of  the  Congress  to  keep  In  step 
•with  the  rapid  expansion  of  basic  knowl- 
edge and  technology  in  these  fields. 

I  am  well  aware,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the 
difficulties  involved  in  severing  tradi- 
tional areas  of  jurisdiction  from  stand- 
ing committees.  However,  the  challenge 
of  inner  space  is  no  less  Important  than 
that  of  outer  space.  Indeed  its  potential 
Is  of  far  greater  significance  to  the  im- 
mediate needs  of  mankind.  I  am  confi- 
dent, therefore,  that  the  Congress  will 
recognize  this  need  for  a  departure  from 
narrowly  defined  committee  jurisdic- 
tions. 

.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  proposed  joint 
•committee  as  stated  in  my  resolution  is 
admittedly  broad  and  lacking  in  specifics. 
The  framework  is  there,  however,  ready 
to  be  filled  In.  Thus,  when  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Agency  is 
created,  the  jurisdiction  of  this  commit- 
tee should  be  amended  to  expressly  en- 
compass that  orgEinization. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  com- 
ment on  the  term  "atmospheric"  as  em- 
ployed in  my  resolution.  The  report  of  the 
Commission  on  Marine  Science  clearly 
demonstrates  the  fact  that  the  oceans 
and  the  atmosphere  surroimding  the 
earth  are  a  single  environmental  system 
upon  which  man  Is  heavily  dependent. 
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Hurricanes,  for  example,  can  only  ariae 
fnnn  tropical  oceans.  Weather  la  an 
oceanic  phenomenon  whether  you  are  In 
the  middle  of  the  Atlantic  or  farming 
the  plains  of  our  Midwest.  Progress  in 
lon«-ran«e  weather  prediction  will  only 
be  achieved  through  the  development  of 
marine  and  atmospheric  science  on  an 
equal,  integrated  basis.  For  this  reason, 
a  failure  to  unite  these  two  basic  areas 
would  be  a  serious  flaw. 

In  offering  this  resolution,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  renew 
their  commitment  to  a  long-range  na- 
tional program  in  marine  and  atmos- 
pheric science. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


June  16,  1969 


REPORT  TO  THE  SEVENTH  (MIS- 
SOURI) CONGRESSIONAL  DIS- 
TRICT 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 


or  lOMOtrmi 
n»  THifHOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVXS 

Monday.  June  IS.  1969 

Mr.  HAU<.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  I 
will  place  in  the  mall  my  report  to  the 
peoide  of  the  Seventh  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Missouri. 

My  letter  will  deal  with  the  problems 
facing  our  Nation  at  this  time,  and  the 
new  administration's  order  of  priorities 
to  deal  with  them.  I  insert  this  letter  at 
this  point  in  the  Recokd: 

Th«  flnt  100  days  of  the  new  AdminUtrm- 
tlon  have  come  axxd  gone,  and  the  deliberate, 
contemplative  pace  has  been  in  sharp  con- 
tract to  the  braah,  pellmell,  spending  spree 
that  marked  the  beginning  of  the  "credibil- 
ity gap"  of  a  few  years  ago.  If  nothing  else. 
It  haa  proved,  that  Ughtnlng  speed  Is  no  cri- 
terion for  legislative  achievement. 

The  measured  pace  of  this  Administration 
has  been  keynoted  by  the  desire  to  put  "first 
things  first."  To  develop  a  set  of  priorities, 
give  the  priorities  the  careful  and  considerate 
attention  they  should  have,  to  Insure  their 
•oundneas  and  workability,  then  submit 
them  to  the  Congress  for  action. 

After  a  recent  talk  with  the  President,  I 
am  convinced  that  action,  in  the  form  of 
leglalatton.  wlU  be  dealt  with  In  the  follow- 
ing manner: — 

PUOBITT    NO.     I — rSACS 

The  Prestdant  baa  put  peace  with  honor 
In  Vietnam  at  the  very  top  of  the  list  of 
priorities.  He  has  made  It  clear  that  the 
United  Sutes  U  ready  and  willing  to  ne- 
gotiate a  mutual  withdrawal  of  all  foreign 
troops.  The  peace  talks  in  Parts  are  slow 
and  tedious,  but  appear  to  be  taking  on  a 
more  positive  attitude.  Soon  the  South  Viet- 
namese forces  will  be  able  to  take  on  more  of 
thetr  own  defenses,  and  when  that  occurs, 
we  can  expect  to  see  the  beginning  of  a  with- 
drawal of  some  American  troops.  The  Presi- 
dent Is  handling  this  effort  personally,  and  Is 
optimistic  I 

paioarry  mo.  a — mrLATioN 
The  present  Inflationary  spiral,  now  in  Its 
fourth  year.  represenU  a  National  self-in- 
dulgence that  we  can  no  longer  afford.  We 
cannot  stop  Inflation  by  just  simply  print- 
ing more  money,  or  by  raising  more  taxes. 
There  la  only  one  way,  as  any  housewife  can 
tell  you,  and  that  la  to  operate  from  a  bal- 
anced budget.  Income  will  have  to  be  more 
than  outgo.  An  unchecked  "Joy  ride"  could 
end  In  unemployment  and  financial  distress 
for  millions.  I  believe  the  budget  will  be 
brought  Into  true  balance  with  Inoonte  In 
Plscal  1970  and  we  will  pay  on  our  debt  In 
Fiscal  1B71. 


rmtomrrr  no.  s— <;axics 
Crime  cannot  be  eliminated  by  loud  voices 
and  good  intentions.  It  can  only  be  eon- 
tetned  by  carefully  conceived  and  well  exe- 
cuted "action"  plans.  The  Department  of 
Justice,  headed  by  Attorney  General  John 
Mitchell,  Is  setting  Into  motion  plans  to 
assist  In  the  formation  of  State-wide  units 
to  he%>  Investigate  and  prosecute  crime.  It 
takes  time  to  Invoke  proper  and  complete 
enforcement.  It  U  my  hope  that  soon  Ameri- 
cans will  once  again  be  able  to  walk  the 
atreets  at  night  without  the  constant  fear 
for  their  lives.  I  believe  that  people  respect 
the  law,  according  to  Its  enforcement. 

The  President  and  the  Attorney  General 
have  also  made  It  clear  that  violence  and 
anarchy  can  no  longer  be  tolerated  on  the 
campuses  of  the  Nation's  colleges.  If  the 
college  administrators  cannot  set  their  bouses 
In  order,  there  are  Members  of  the  Congress 
who  are  ready  to  take  further  legislative 
actloc.  Certainly  there  is  beginning  to  be  a 
change  for  the  better  In  the  Supreme  Court, 
so  that  before  long  the  Judiciary  can  and 
will  again  back  the  constabulary. 
PKioarrT  mo.  « — wtlfamm 
The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  Is  be- 
ing completely  revamped  to  meet  the  needs 
of  today.  Many  bad  programs  are  being  elimi- 
nated and  the  good  ones  retained  and 
strengthened.  The  Job  Corps  and  other  less 
successful  projects  will  be  reorganized  and 
placed  In  more  appropriate  agencies,  or  done 
away  with  entirely.  The  Head  Start  Program 
has  been  moved  Into  the  Etepartment  of  Ed- 
ucation and  placed  In  a  newly  created  Office 
of  Child  Development.  Reorganization  and 
consolidation  Is  Important  and  relates  to 
numbers  2  and  3  above. 

PaiOBTTT  NO.  9 POBNOCSAPHT 

Three  new  proposals  have  been  suggested 
to  the  Congress.  The  first  would  be  to  pro- 
hibit the  sending  of  sex  materials  to  any 
child  or  teenager  under  18.  The  second  would 
prohibit  the  sending  of  advertising  designed 
to  appeal  to  a  prurient  interest  in  sex.  It 
would  apply  regardless  of  the  ago  of  the  re- 
cipient. The  third  measure  complements  the 
second  by  providing  added  protection  from 
the  kind  of  smut  advertising  now  being 
mailed,  unsolicited.  Into  many  homes.  I  have 
personally  submitted  legislation  to  the  House 
of  Bepreeentatlves  (H.B.  11134)  to  carry  out 
these  proposals. 

Soon  I  will  be  mailing  out  my  annual 
questionnaire.  It  will  be  sent  to  people  all 
over  the  Seventh  Congressional  District  ask- 
ing their  views  on  the  vital  Issues  facing  the 
Nation  today.  It  will  greatly  assist  me  In 
properly  representing  you. 

I  am  sure  that  there  Is  no  greater  wlah  In 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  every  citizen  of  our 
great  Country  than,  that  the  Vietnam  War 
may  be  ended  with  a  just  and  honorable 
peace.  President  Nixon  and  his  Administra- 
tion are  doing  everything  In  thetr  power  to 
see  that  this  Is  done.  In  my  next  campaign 
for  re-election  to  Congress,  It  Is  my  sincere 
hope  that  It  can  be  based  on  the  Issues  of  a 
Nation  at  peace  with  the  World,  and  we  will 
"establish  justice.  Insure  domestic  tranquil- 
lity." and  again  "promote  the  general  welfare, 
and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  oxu- 
selves  and  our  posterity." 


TODAY'S  COLLEGE  STUDENTS 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  VIGORITO 

or    PKMNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  16.  1969 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 
news  media  seem  to  take  some  sort  of 
pleasure  In  presenting  to  us  all  the  news 
that  is  dresu-y,  disturbing,  and  imap- 


peallng.  More  and  more  we  hear  the 
comment.  "There  doesn't  seem  to  be  any 
'good'  news  anymore." 

This  especially  seems  to  hold  true 
when  we  read  news  about  the  jroung 
generation  of  Americans  now  attending 
colleges  and  universities. 

I  am  pleased,  therefore,  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  a  little  piece 
of  "good"  news  about  some  college  stu- 
dents In  my  24th  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  into  the  Record 
the  following  short  article  from  Nation's 
Business  magazine  of  Jime  1969: 

aruDSMTs  Who  Do  Not  Makx  Hxadlinxs 

It's  high  time  somebody  Investigated  the 
unconventional  behavior  of  students  at  tiny 
Thlel  College  in  Greenville,  Pennsylvania. 

A  group  of  Phi  Theta  Phi  fraternity  broth- 
ers staged  a  walkathon  through  more  than 
a  docen  nearby  communities  and  raised 
SI  .630  which  they  donated  to  Children's  Hos- 
pital In  nearby  Pittsburgh. 

The  Chi  Omega  sorority  sisters  have 
adopted  a  Navajo  Indian  girl  in  New  Mexico 
and  contribute  to  her  support.  At  Christmas 
time  they  sing  carols  at  the  St.  Paul  Home 
for  the  Aging. 

Thlel  students  raised  almost  $1,000  for 
college-related  charities  and  local  Conunu- 
nlty  Chest.  They  are  regular  donors  at  the 
Greenville  Hospital  Blood  Bank. 

Each  week  a  group  of  Thlel  studento  vlslU 
St.  Paul  Children's  Home  to  tutor  or- 
phans. The  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  fraternity 
house  Is  the  scene  of  an  annual  Christmas 
party  for  these  youngsters. 

Students  teach  Sunday  evening  parish 
classes  at  St.  Michael's  Church.  In  the  sum- 
mer they  paint,  repair  and  do  odd  Jobs  in 
Greenville  community  centers  to  help  cre- 
ate a  better  atmosphere  for  local  youngsters. 


FLAG  DAY 


HON.  BIU  NICHOLS 


or     At.AMtW* 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  16,  1969 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Saturday 
was  Flag  Day  throughout  the  Nation, 
and  I  was  pleased  to  see  so  many  of  our 
citizens  displaying  Old  Glory  to  com- 
memorate the  day.  Earlier  this  year,  my 
colleague.  Congressman  Walter  Flow- 
ers of  Alabama's  Fifth  District,  delivered 
an  address  at  a  flag  dedication  ceremony 
In  Fairfield,  Ala.  I  found  his  remarks  to 
be  most  appropriate,  and  I  would  like  to 
Insert  them  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
ADomxaa  bt  Hon.   Waltex   PLowns 

We  are  gathered  to  dedicate  an  American 
flag — Old  Glory — to  the  memory  of  those 
American  servicemen  who  have  been  killed 
and  wounded  In  our  cotmtry's  service  In  Viet 
Nam — and  to  those  brave  men  who  are  still 
protecting  our  freedom — yours  and  mine — 
by  their  presence  there  today. 

This  is  a  most  appropriate  action,  for  the 
flag  Is  the  symbol  of  our  country,  of  our 
freedom  and  of  our  citizenship.  The  thir- 
teen ntripes  tell  of  our  past  glories,  and  the 
fifty  stars  of  our  present  greatness.  Together, 
their  combination  tells  of  our  historic  con- 
tinuity and  our  political  oneness. 

The  flag  means  freedom,  and  when  fused 
into  our  kind  of  political  system,  it  means 
democracy.  And  in  a  democracy  the  indi- 
vidual is  all  Important.  A  democracy  has  no 
other  purpose — no  other  reason — than  to 
give  men,  women,  and  children  the  freedom 
to  live  their  Uvea  acoordlng  to  their  own 
choice;  provided,  my  friends,  that  the  choice 
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doek  not  interfere  with  its  proper  exercise  by 
others. 

If  one  were  Intent  upon  "softening  up"  a 
nation  in  order  to  make  Inroads  In  its  tra- 
ditions and  undermine  Its  democratic  insti- 
tutions, it  would  be  logical  to  begin  by 
undermining  a  nation's  love  and  respect  for 
Its  symbols,  and  especlaUy  its  love  and  re- 
spect for  its  flag. 

This  has  happened  more  recently  than  we 
would  like  to  think,  when  our  flag  has  been 
dragged  through  streets,  trampled  upon  and 
burned.  Those  who  do  this  to  our  national 
banner  seek  to  degrade  the  very  foundations 
of  our  country,  to  dishonor  our  heritage,  and 
to  tread  upon  its  Institutions. 

35,000  flne,  loyal  American  servicemen 
have  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  in  Viet 
Nam.  Every  week  the  Defense  Department 
sends  members  of  Congress  a  list  of  the 
latest  casualties  by  name  and  address.  It  Is 
a  sad  thing  to  see  page  after  page  reflecting 
bright  hopes  now  gone — promising  futures 
now  destroyed^happy  homes  now  darkened. 
It  is  heartbreaking  to  pick  up  the  phone 
and  the  voice  at  the  other  end  of  the  line 
back  in  Alabama  says,  "Congressman,  we 
just  got  a  telegram  from  the  Defense  De- 
partment— it  says  'our  son  has  been  killed', 
or  its  says,  'My  husband  is  missing  in  ac- 
tion', or  It  says,  'Our  son  has  been  wounded'. 
Can  you  get  us  more  Information?" 

Whenever  I  see  Old  Glory  flying  proudly 
In  the  breeze,  I  know  that  these  men  are 
dying  for  me  and  they  are  dying  for  you.  and 
they  are  dying  bo  that  our  flag  may  continue 
to  fly  for  the  finest  and  the  fairest  and  the 
freest  nation  on  this  earth. 

There  have  been  occasions  when  patriot- 
Ism,  or  Americanism,  has  been  derided  and 
made  "fun  of".  It  has  been  hinted  that  our 
traditions  o<Mne  from  the  horse  and  buggy 
days;  that  we  cannot  be  progressive  and  at 
the  same  time  be  patriotic. 

That  Is  one  reason  why  all  of  our  national 
holidays  are  ImpKsrtant;  one  reason  why  flag 
dedications,  such  as  this  one,  are  important. 
Patriotism  and  Americanism  are  not  out- 
moded. Be  proud  of  our  flag  and  what  It 
represents. 

Look  at  it  often  and  remember  what  a 
great  price  has  been  paid  to  bring  our  na- 
tion this  far  in  history.  And  most  Imptortant 
of  all,  remember  what  It  will  take  to  keep  it 
flying  over  th«  "land  of  the  free  and  the 
home  of  the  brave". 


LEGISLATION  TO  AUTHORIZE  THE 
SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
TO  ENGAGE  IN  FEASIBILITY  IN- 
VESTIGATIONS OF  CERTAIN  WA- 
TER RESOURCE  DEVELOPMENT 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

or   CALIFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  16.  1969 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  introduced  today,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  that  will 
hopefully  transform  an  otherwise  inhos- 
pitable area  of  my  district  into  an  oasis 
of  productivity.  This  measure  which 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  conduct  a  feasibility  investiga- 
tion of  the  potential  Amargosa  project 
is  cosponsored  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Nevada,  as  the  program  it 
covers  lies  partly  in  that  State  and  in 
California. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  completed 
a  reconnaissance  survey  on  this  project 
in  1968  and  determined  that  large  quan- 
tities of  high  quality  groundwater  un- 
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derlle  about  93,000  acres  of  irrigable  land 
in  the  Amargosa  Valley.  The  study 
further  shows  that  a  project  of  about 
21,000  could  be  successfully  developed 
from  this  water  supply  and  that  sufQ- 
cient  water  would  remain  to  supply  the 
community  needs  that  would  arise  when  ' 
the  irrigation  is  developed. 

Our  information  indicates  that  the 
lands  are  suited  to  a  wide  range  of  highly 
specialized  crops  that  can  be  grown 
only  in  the  long  growing  season  of  the 
valleys  of  the  Pacific  Southwest.  More- 
over, the  construction  would  be  rela- 
tively inexpensive  by  current  day  stand- 
ards, in  that  the  entire  undertaking 
would  cost  less  than  $9  million.  The  ben- 
efit-cost ratio  is  an  outstanding  3.6,  in- 
dicating this  to  be  one  of  the  more  fa- 
vorable opportunities  to  come  before  us 
in  recent  times. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Members  to  this  most 
worthwhile  program  and  confidently 
hope  that  they  will  support  its  authori- 
zation when  the  committee  brings  the 
bill  to  the  floor. 


WILSON  PRAISES  INVENTIVENESS 
AND  DEDICATION  OF  CENSUS  BU- 
REAU EMPLOYEES 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

or    CALIFORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

■     Monday,  June  16,  1969 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  has  been  just  a  few  short 
months  since  I  had  the  honor  to  be 
elected  chairmaui  of  the  Census  and 
Statistics  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee. 
They  have  been  busy  months,  both  for 
myself  and  the  other  members  of  the 
subcommittee.  We  have  learned  much 
about  the  Census  Bureau  and  its  statis- 
tical programs.  We  have  visited  the  Bu- 
reau, spoken  with  its  employees  and  offi- 
cials, toured  its  facilities,  and  have  been 
much  impressed  with  the  dedication  and 
inventiveness  of  its  personnel. 

It  is  in  reference  to  this  latter  point  I 
wish  to  talk  today.  At  some  time  in  the 
near  future.  I  will  address  this  body 
again  regarding  the  1970  Censuses  of 
Population  and  Housing — a  controversial 
subject  on  which  the  subcommitte  is  cur- 
rently holding  hearings.  I  do  wish  to 
make  clear,  however,  that  the  hearings 
on  the  1970  census  are  in  no  way  a  re- 
flection on  the  professional  competence 
and  dedication  of  the  Bureau's  person- 
nel. They  are  a  group  of  people  which 
any  agency  could  be  proud  to  have  on  its 
employment  roster. 

As  is  true  of  all  of  us  when  engaging 
in  areas  in  which  our  knowledge  is  not 
that  of  the  expert,  we  tend  to  overlook 
the  "intermediate  process."  The  tele- 
phone dial  connects  us  with  the  world; 
the  letter  we  drop  into  the  mailbox  some- 
how reaches  its  destination;  and  each 
individual  census  questionnaire  is  auto- 
matically transformed  into  a  statistical 
report. 

If  we  think  about  it,  even  momentarily, 
we  realize  that  these  things  do  not  hap- 
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pen  by  themselves,  that  a  compex  and 
sophisticated  management  and  ':;echni- 
cal  control  must  be  developed  before  the 
input  to  a  system  becomes  usable  output. 
In  my  opinion,  the  Census  Bureau  has 
.  done  a  particularly  noteworthy  and  out- 
standing job  in  the  development  of  the 
techniques  and  equipment  needed  to 
handle  its  "intermediate  processes."  Nor 
am  I  referring  to  electronic  computers, 
even  though  the  Census  Bureau  back  in 
1950,  was  amonc  the  very  first  of  Govern- 
ment agencies  to  install  an  electronic 
computer  system. 

Let  me  describe  a  few  of  these  ma- 
chines, all  of  which  have  been  patented 
in  the  name  of  the  U.S.  Government,  and 
give  proper  recognition  to  the  gifted  em- 
ployees of  the  Census  Bureau  who  were 
responsible  for  their  development.  It  is 
indeed  a  tribute  to  Mr.  A.  Ross  Eckler,  the 
distinguished  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  that,  under  his  direction,  not 
only  has  the  development  of  new  elec- 
tronic data  processing  equipment  been 
encouraged,  but  a  climate  has  been  main- 
tained which  has  led  the  inventors  to  re- 
main with  the  Census  Bureau  when,  I 
am  sure,  they  could  have  gotten  jobs  with 
private  industiy  at  substantial  increases 
in  salary. 

I  am  giving  a  brief  description  of  the 
equipment  which  so  favorably  impressed 
the  subcommittee. 

THE      1970     CENSUS     AtTTOlfATIC     MICROFILMING 
MACHINE 

This  wonderful  machine  automatically 
photographs  the  1970  census  question- 
naires to  provide  the  microfilm  input  to 
the  census  computers.  A  unique  feature 
of  the  machine  is  its  page-turning  device 
which  makes  possible  the  automatic 
microfilming  of  each  page  of  the  multi- 
page  census  questionnaire. 

The  persons  responsible  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  automatic  microfilming 
machine,  together  with  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  their  individual  contribution,  are : 

Mr.  Anthony  A.  Berlinsky,  chief.  Engi- 
neering Development  Laboratory — for 
great  ingenuity  in  conceiving  and  devel- 
oping the  basic  design  of  this  unique 
paper-handling  and  microfilming  equip- 
ment and  for  outstanding  leadership  of 
his  staff  in  implementing  its  design,  test- 
ing, and  construction. 

Mr.  Robert  J.  Varson,  assistant  chief. 
Engineering  Development  Laboratory — 
for  valuable  service  as  assistant  project 
leader  in  all  phases  of  design,  testing,  and 
construction  of  this  equipment  and  for 
especially  important  contributions  to  the 
development  of  the  electronic  logic  em- 
ployed in  it. 

Mr.  Martin  J.  Brennan,  electronic 
technician — for  designing  electronic  con- 
trol circuitry  and  paper  detection  sys- 
tems essential  to  effective  coordination 
of  the  machine's  paper-handling  and 
microfilming  functions. 

Mr.  Gordon  W.  Pearson,  mechanical 
engineering  technician — for  designing 
mechanical  page-turning  and  paper- 
feeding  devices. 

Mr.  Ignatius  N.  Bellavin,  electronic 
technician — ^for  adapting  camera  units 
to  the  unusually  demanding  require- 
ments of  this  high-speed  microfilming 
equipment. 
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Mr.  miM  S.  Blaelcw^,  »ssl«tant  fore- 
man. Mechanical  Laboratory — for  design 
of  paper-stacking  devices  and  plannlnv 
for  mechanical  fabrication  and  assem- 
bly procedures. 
Foaoio  TO,  riLM  trrtcu.  acAxinxo  rayscs  worn 

IMPVt   TO    OOMFUfUW 

This  fascinating  electronic  machine 
reads  the  microfilm  copy  of  the  1970 
census  questionnaire  and  produces  the 
computer  tape  from  which  the  various 
census  statistical  reports  are  tabulated. 
It  has  replaced  a  massive  key  punch 
operation  eliminating  the  preparation  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  IBM  cards. 

The  persons  responsible  for  the  devel- 
opment of  POSDIC  70.  together  with  a 
brief  description  of  their  individual  con- 
tribution, are  : 

Mr.  McRae  Anderson,  chief,  Elnglneer- 
Ing  Research  Branch — for  outstanding 
inventiveness  In  personally  conceiving, 
designing,  and  supervising  assembly  of 
the  POSDIC  70  system — a  contribution 
that  resulted  in  a  Bureau  cost  reduction 
of  $3  mllUon  for  the  1970  Census. 

Mr.  William  M.  Oalnes,  assistant  di- 
vision chief  for  engineering — for  effec- 
tiveness in  general  support  and  direction 
of  the  development  of  POSDIC  70  and 
planning  for  its  timely  Installation  and 
maintenance. 

Mr.  Lelghton  M.  Oreenough,  chief,  Op- 
tical Measurement  Laboratory,  National 
Bureau  of  Standards — for  developing 
specifications  for  the  cathode  ray  tube 
assembly  and  optical  assembly  on 
POSDIC  70  and  consulting  services  on 
document  design,  filming  processes,  and 
film  scanning  techniques. 

Mr.  James  R.  LePevre.  electronic 
technician — for  providing  detailed  ma- 
chine drawings,  working  from  rough 
sketches,  for  all  parts  manufactured  for 
the  POSDIC  70  system. 

Mr.  Carl  W.  Walker,  electronic  en- 
gineer— for  contributions  In  testing  and 
modifying  the  prototype  POSDIC  70  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  John  E.  Porkish,  electronic  techni- 
cian— for  expediting  construction  of  pro- 
duction models  of  POSDIC  70. 

MAP   AMMA   COMTUTSK   ANO   COOBOXNATS   LOCATOI 

These  sophisticated  machines,  devel- 
oped especially  to  meet  the  geographic 
and  mapping  requirements  of  the  1970 
Census,  automatically  calculate  land 
area  and  compute  and  display  geographic 
coordinates  for  any  specified  map  seg- 
ment. 

The  persons  responsible  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  map  area  computer 
and  coordinate  locator,  together  with  a 
brief  description  of  their  individual  con- 
trlbutfon.  are: 

Messrs.  Berllnsky  and  Brennan,  whose 
major  contributions  to  the  1970  model 
automatic  microfilming  machine  have 
been  cited,  also  played  leading  roles  in 
the  design  and  development  of  this  spe- 
cial equipment  for  the  Bureau's  Geog- 
raphy Division. 

Blr.  William  T.  Pay.  chief.  Geography 
Division — for  recognizing  potential  ap- 
plications of  equipment,  establishing 
basic  design  requirements,  and  working 
most  effecUvely  with  technical  personnel 
toward  successful  development  and  mod- 
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Iflcatlon  of  equipment  to  meet  Bureau 
needs. 

Mr.  Ben  E.  Kappes,  assistant  chief. 
Electronic  Laboratory — for  electrical 
construction  and  modifications  at  co- 
ordinate locator  marline. 

Mr.  Jean  D.  Domlngue,  machinist — 
for  mechanical  design  and  construction 
of  sensing  units  and  mechanical  pack- 
aging of  electronic  components  of  coor- 
dinate locator  machine. 

There  is  no  question,  but  that  dedi- 
cated and  hard  work  on  the  part  of 
many  people  has  been  the  essential  Ingre- 
dients of  the  highly  successful  equip- 
ment development  program  of  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau. 

But  to  the  Census  Bureau,  equipment 
development  is  but  one  part  of  Its 
charter.  Dedication,  hard  work,  and  pro- 
fessional competence  on  the  part  of  all 
its  employees  has  achieved  for  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau  Its  major  goal  of  providing 
the  United  States  with  the  finest  sta- 
tistical system  in  the  world. 

As  chairman  of  the  Census  and  Sta- 
tistics Subcommittee,  I  am  proud  to  be 
a  part  of  the  Census  Btu-eau  family  and 
I  take  great  pleasure  In  being  able  to 
commend  the  Census  Bureau  and  its 
personnel.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  agencies 
of  the  Pederal  Government.  With  the 
help  of  this  great  legislative  body  It  will 
continue  to  be  the  premier  statistical 
organization. 
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SMALL  INVESTORS  "PENALIZED"  BY 
CURRENT  SAVINGS  BOND  INTER- 
EST RATE 


HON.  WIUIAM  A.  STEIGER 


OP  wncoNsiir 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  16,  1969 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Pebruary  18  my  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Robekt  Michel,  of  Illinois, 
Introduced  HJl.  7015.  This  bill,  which 
would  give  the  President  the  authority  to 
raise  the  interest  rate  on  series  E  Gov- 
ernment bonds  from  the  present  ceiling 
of  4.25  percent  to  a  new  ceiling  of  5  per- 
cent. Is  an  extremely  Important  piece  of 
legislation.  As  Mr.  Michel  has  repeatedly 
pointed  out.  recently  there  have  been  far 
larger  amounts  of  series  E  bonds  cashed 
In  by  the  public  than  bought  for  the 
future. 

Many  people  in  my  own  district  In  Wis- 
consin have  written  to  me  about  this. 
They  wonder  why  such  bonds  have  a  re- 
turn rate  below  that  of  commercial  banks 
or  other  Government  securities  which  are 
available  to  only  large  Investors.  The  an- 
swer is  simple.  The  present  rate  was  fixed 
by  law  way  back  In  1917  when  interest 
rates  In  general  were  lower.  To  make  the 
Investment  in  Government  bonds  attrac- 
tive to  the  small  Investor,  the  interest 
rate  on  them  must  be  increased.  Pres- 
ently we  are  literally  penalizing  those 
patriotic  citizens  who  do  buy  series  E 
bonds. 

Today  I  am  Introducing  a  companion 
bill  to  HJl.  7015.  It  Is  my  hope  that  Con- 
gress will  act  promptly  in  this  area.  The 
Interest  rate  ^hange  proposed  in  these 


two  bills  Is  the  least  which  should  be 
done.  Hopefully,  the  administration  will 
also  propose  change  in  this  area.  Until 
then,  though,  I  feel  Congress  would  be 
wise  in  taking  preliminary  action  to 
equalize  the  interest  rate  available  to 
both  small  and  large  Investors  in  Gov- 
ernment securities  and  between  series  E 
bonds  and  the  commercial  maiiiet.  By 
doing  this,  financial  investment  In  our 
Nation's  future  will  be  aided,  not  hin- 
dered as  is  presently  the  case. 


STUDENT  UNREST  ON  COLLEGE 
CAMPUSES 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OP  XLLDfOXS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  16,  1969 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  22  Re- 
publican Members  of  the  House  divided 
Into  groups  of  three  and  four  to  gage  the 
depth  of  student  unrest  on  some  50  col- 
lege campuses  across  the  country  and  to 
Investigate  the  cause  of  the  underlying 
problems. 

Although  the  White  House  was  not  re- 
sponsible for  their  trip,  the  President  Is 
to  be  commended  for  calling  some  of  the 
Congressmen  to  the  White  House  after 
their  trip  and  to  request  that  they  com- 
pile a  full  report  for  him. 

It  Is  quite  clear  from  their  preliminary 
account  that  the  congressional  group 
found  student  unrest  to  be  rooted  In 
fundamental  causes  not  necessarily  pro- 
voked by  "outside  agitators." 

One  month  earlier,  a  Member  of  the 
other  body  from  my  State,  Senator 
Charles  H.  Pekcy.  toured  11  college 
campuses,  10  of  them  In  Illinois.  The 
Senator  did  not  make  the  trip  to  Inspect 
the  damage  of  student  rioting;  Indeed,  at 
only  one  of  the  11  campuses  had  there 
been  any  overt  student  action  against 
the  administration. 

Nevertheless,  the  Senator  found  that 
the  situation  on  the  campuses  was  far 
from  what  it  should  be.  And  it  was  ap- 
parent that  administrators,  trustees, 
faculties,  public  officials,  and  members 
of  the  surroimdlng  business  community 
all  have  a  role  to  play  in  the  problems 
that  abound  on  campuses  and,  hopefully, 
will  now  play  a  role  In  solving  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  In  the  Rkcord 
Senator  Pmcy's  remarks  at  Western  Illi- 
nois University.  Macomb,  which  deal 
with  the  question  of  student  unrest,  as 
well  as  a  series  of  articles  published  in 
the  Rockford  Morning  Star  written  ^ 
Steve  Blain,  an  able  reporter  who  ac- 
companied the  Senator  on  his  tour: 

PKZLUDX    to    A    BCTTEX    WOBLD 

I  am  here  becaiue  I  deeply  feel  tbat  we 
muftt  try  to  work  together  to  rekindle  In 
ourselves  and  all  Americana  the  embers  of 
mutual  care  and  concern  for  our  fellow  man. 

IX  that  Utok  is  within  our  power  to  achieve, 
It  U  because  your  generation,  as  It  appears 
to  me  tor  the  most  part,  Is  more  humane, 
more  concerned  with  personal  honesty  and 
has  a  more  basic  commitment  to  unselfish 
purposes  than  any  previous  generation  In 
modem  times. 
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For  In  the  new  generation  on  campus  there 
Is  a  long-delayed  and  vitally  needed  reaction 
against  the  impersonality  and  arbitrary 
quality  of  our  social  institutions — the  big 
university,  btg  government  and  the  mass 
media.  It  is  not  surprising  that  this  feeling 
carries  over  into  a  general  disaffection  with 
the  size  and  the  impersonality  of  the  world 
beyond  the  campus.  Too  much  appears  to 
reach  ub  these  days  In  mega-packages: 
megaopoUs,  megatons  and  even  megadeaths. 

To  a  degree  perhaps  unsurpassed  by  any 
previous  generation  In  modern  times,  the 
students  of  today  are  painfully  seeking  to 
experience  first-band  a  meamngful  relation- 
ship between  learning  and  life. 

The  student  of  today  legitimately  is  seek- 
ing a  larger  say  in  university  affairs.  And 
faculty  and  administrators  on  the  campus — 
not  without  some  pain — are  beginning  to 
realize  in  ever  greater  numbers  that  stu- 
dents— along  with  themselves,  the  alumrU 
and  the  surrounding  community — do  have  a 
proper  role  to  play  in  charting  tne  course  of 
university  programs  and  policies. 

On  dozens  of  campuses  across  the  land, 
lawful  student  protests  have  brought  in  their 
wake  a  healthy  and  overdue  re-examlnation 
of  administrative  and  faculty  policies.  Un- 
happily, extreme  tactics,  violence,  disruption 
and  flagrant  disrespect  for  the  rights  of  oth- 
ers has  at  times  undermined  trust  and 
broken  oMnmunlcation  lietween  the  students 
and  the  world-at-large. 

/  believe  changes  are  needed.  I  believe  pro- 
teats  are  needed.  For  at  the  heart  of  most 
campus  protest  is  an  underlying  legitimate 
grievance.  But  I  also  believe  that  protest  to 
be  effective  must  be  responsible. 

We  live  in  a  nation  In  which  freedom  of 
dissent  Is  absolutely  fundamental  and  es- 
sential. But  we  also  live  In  a  nation  In  which 
respect  for  law  and  order  with  justice  Is 
embedded  in  the  cornerstone  of  our  demo- 
cratic society.  These  twin  principles — dissent 
and  protest,  law  and  justice — are  not  con- 
tradictory. They  are  cmnplimentary  for  one 
without  the  other  would  undermine  our  free 
Institutions:  our  universities,  our  press,  our 
government. 

Recent  uprisings  In  the  the  unverslties  are 
not  unrelated  to  uprisings  in  the  ghettos. 
For  these  ai«  the  two  main  Eu-eas  of  life 
where  the  conventional  styles  of  American 
politics  have  patently  failed.  The  student 
alienated  from  his  campus  has  much  in  com- 
mon with  the  ghetto  youth  alienated  from 
his  city.  Both  suffer  from  an  inability  as 
Individuals  to  materially  influence  institu- 
tions than  can  t>etter  or  worsen  their  lives. 

Happily,  there  are  m&ny  in  the  student 
generation,  just  as  In  the  new  black  genera- 
tion, who  believe  that  change  Is  possible  in 
American  life. 

I  think  yours  is  a  generation  that  is  fully 
capable  of  reviving  our  democratic  institu- 
tions and  breathing  new  meaning  into  them. 
At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  believe  that  either 
on  a  campus  or  in  the  ghetto  lawlessness  and 
violence  are  a  necessary  prelude  to  change. 

Despite  the  potential  present  in  the  new 
generation,  each  young  man  and  each  young 
woman  must  choose  his  or  her  own  way. 

Doubtlessly,  some  will  remain  apathetic, 
unresponsive  and  unconcerned  with  the 
challenges  that  surround  us;  occupied  with 
merely  the  most  superficial  aspects  oi  social 
success. 

Meantime,  others  will  embark  upon  and 
continue  an  Inward  retreat  from  the  pres- 
sures of  society  and  perhaps  ultimately 
adopt  life-styles  that  are  dependent  on  drugs 
and  couched  in  escapism. 

The  road  is  open  and  the  choice  U  yours. 

Today.  I  would  address  myself  to  those 
who  are  discontent  with  things  as  they  are 
and,  finding  the  world  far  from  perfect, 
would  attempt  to  lead  the  new  generation  to 
a  new  understanding  of  social  responsibility. 
My  words  are  addressed  to  the  actlvitists 
and,  yes,  the  protestors,  who  would  react 
to  a  troubled  world  not  by  turning  their 
backs  to  Its  problems  but  by  coming  to  gripe 


with  them.  I  speak  today  to  those  who  be- 
lieve with  me  that  change  Is  possible  In  our 
society  and  those  who  would  do  their  part 
In  bringing  about  a  better  world. 

For  I  firmly  believe  that  we  have  reached 
a  crossroads  in  American  life  and  that  It  Is 
largely  up  to  the  new  generation — the  young, 
the  ambitious,  the  educated  and  the  com- 
mitted— to  determine  what  new  path  we 
shall  embark  upon  from  here. 

The  basic  problem  in  our  society  is  not 
Its  Inability  to  change.  It  is  rather  our  in- 
ability to  order  that  change  in  a  way  that 
yields  the  greatest  good  for  our  people. 

Now  in  a  nation  founded  upon  a  Jeffer- 
sonlan  agricultural  tradition,  three-fourths 
of  our  people  live  on  10  per  cent  of  the  land. 
Nearly  20  million  American  have  moved  into 
urban  areas — just  in  the  last  two  decades. 
On  each  coast  and  in  our  mldwestern  heart- 
land these  changes  have  often  created  the 
kind  of  congestion  in  which  It  Is  difficult  to 
move  around,  to  get  to  work,  to  get  home 
and.  quite  literally,  even  to  breathe.  Simply 
stated,  our  cities  are  where  we  live  and  their 
problems  must  be  solved. 

At  the  same  time,  80  per  cent  of  our 
population  Is  sharing  the  great  prosperity  of 
the  post-war  years  while  20  per  cent  is  not. 
Poverty  and  lack  of  opportunity  in  America, 
and  the  frustrations  these  conditions  pro- 
duce among  our  people,  continue  to  under- 
mine our  economic  order  and  to  gnaw  at  our 
sense  of  social  justice.  Something  simply  has 
to  be  done  about  better  housing,  quality  edu- 
cation, opportunity  to  work  at  meaningful 
jobs  and  good  nutrition  for  all  of  our  people. 

America  is  simply  not  spending  enough  of 
her  material  resources  where  they  should 
rightfully  go.  Our  economic  problem  Is  no 
longer  to  find  ways  to  create  and  preserve 
wealth :  It  la  rather  to  find  ways  of  distribut- 
ing our  abundance  In  a  more  reasonable  and 
responsible  way.  In  fact,  our  sense  of  spend- 
ing priorities  needs  to  be  shaken  up. 

We  spend  as  much  for  chewing  gum  as  for 
model  cities. 

We  spend  as  much  on  pet  food  as  we  do 
on  food  stamps  to  feed  the  poor  and  the 
hungry. 

We  spend  as  much  on  hair  dye  as  we  do 
for  grants  to  provide  for  urban  mass  trans- 
port. 

We  spend  as  much  on  cigarettes  as  govern- 
ment at  all  levels  spends  for  higher  educa- 
tion. 

Our  failures  to  sensibly  allocate  our  wealth 
are  just  as  glaring  In  the  expenditure  of  tax 
dollars  as  In  the  private  sector. 

Why  should  we  spend  nearly  $3  billion  a 
year  In  farm  subsidies — two-thirds  of  which 
goes  not  to  the  poor  but  to  the  more  affluent 
farmers? 

Why  should  we  provide  for  a  military 
budget  of  more  than  $80  billion  to  prepare 
for  every  conceivable  battle  on  every  con- 
ceivable battlefield — when  most  of  us  are 
more  deeply  concerned  about  the  threat  to 
our  security  at  home  than  some  external 
threat,  serious  as  it  might  be. 

Our  problems  are  not  only  economic;  they 
are  social  and  spiritual  as  well.  At  a  time  of 
unprecedented  material  affluence  In  the 
United  States,  the  Harris  Poll  reveals  that 
more  than  33  million  Americans  regard 
themselves  as  alienated  from  the  mainstream 
of  our  society. 

Many  are  poor.  Many  are  black.  Many  never 
went  to  school  beyond  the  eighth  grade. 
But  the  problem  of  alienation  In  our  society 
runs  deeper  than  merely  the  special  prob- 
lems of  the  disadvantaged. 

In  a  cross-section  of  American  society, 
most  of  those  poUed — 54  per  cent — believe 
that  "the  rich  get  richer  and  the  poor  get 
poorer  in  America.  Some  42  per  cent  believe 
that  "what  I  think  does  not  count  very 
much:  and  36  per  cent  believe  that  "people 
running  the  country  don't  really  care  what 
happens  to  people  like  me." 

So  I  would  ask  the  college  student  of  to- 


day: what,  if  anything,  do  you  propose  to 
do  about  this  situation? 

You  are  without  a  doubt  one  of  the  most 

privileged  group  of  citizens  of  a  rich  and 

powerful  nation:  university  students  in  a 
world  where  two-fifths  of  mankind  can  still 
neither  read  nor  write. 

As  our  President  has  said,  we  are  ap- 
proaching the  limits  of  what  government  can 
do  alone.  In  his  Inaugural  Address,  the  Pres- 
ident said:  "Our  greatest  need  now  Is  to 
reach  beyond  government  to  enlist  the  en- 
ergies of  the  concerned  and  the  committed." 

It  does  not  fully  serve  our  national  pur- 
pose merely  to  levy  taxes  and  to  enact  mas- 
sive Pederal  programs.  Despite  unprece- 
dented spending,  millions  of  Americans  are 
still  angry,  frustrated,  alienated  and  unful- 
filled. 

Shall  we  turn  our  backs  on  their  despair? 

Shall  we  say  to  ourselves  that  our  obliga- 
tions end  with  a  welfare  check? 

An  Investment  in  person-to-person  social 
work — volunteers  seeking  to  show  people  how 
to  budget  their  time,  their  energies  and  their 
funds  more  Intelligently  would  provide  a 
human  return  for  society. 

How  many  here  could  help?  How  many  are 
capable  of  making  an  effort  in  a  direct  and 
personal  way  in  caring  about  the  fate  of  our- 
fellow  human  beings?  To  help  strengthen 
and  enrich  just  one  human  life  could  be  a 
source  of  immense  satisfaction  to  every  per- 
son here. 

How  many  of  you  .here  could  spend  two 
or  three  free  afternooas  a  week  tutoring  a 
boy  or  girl  who  vrtthout  that  extra  effort 
probably  would  never  get  to  go  to  college? 

How  many  businessmen  could  provide 
study  courses  for  workers  whose  present  lack 
of  reading  skills  erases  i^hatever  chance  they 
might  have  for  advanceiiient? 

How  many  housewives  could  shop  and 
prepare  meals  for  elderly  shut-ins? 

How  many  imaginative  young  people  could 
fashion  practical  programs  for  aiding  hard- 
core unemployed  in  our  ghettos? 

All  these  volunteer  tasks  are  within  our 
ability  to  perform  if  we  would  look  outside 
ourselves  at  the  problems  that  surround  us 
and  then  make  the  extra  effort. 

Moreover,  I  believe  that  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment could  play  a  useful  role  in  cata- 
lyzing and  shaping  student  involvement  in 
community  affairs. 

1  would  like  to  see  a  coordinated  program 
of  Federal  grants  to  colleges  and  univer- 
sities for  the  specific  purpose  of  deveiopinc; 
models  of  community  action  programs.  New 
currlculums  in  the  social  sciences  would  be 
accompanied  by  laboratory  work  In  urban 
planning,  housing,  air  pollution,  traffic  con- 
trol, tutorial  work  and  so  forth. 

If  we  can  spend  millions  to  build  new 
claierooms  and  laboratories  for  the  colleges, 
if  we  can  finance  scientific  studies  on  campus 
that  lead  to  better  health  and  a  better 
understanding  of  the  world  around  us.  then 
we  can  also  put  some  of  our  resources  in 
utilizing  these  skills  and  energies  of  our 
campuses  in  community  action  efforts. 

In  these  ways,  we  may  In  time  put  to 
work  the  huge  potential  energies  of  a  rest- 
less young  America.  The  Peace  Corps  and  the 
domestic  VISTA  program  have  shown  us  the 
way 

Now  every  service  club,  every  business  and 
trade  association,  every  church,  every  parent- 
teacher  group  and,  most  particularly,  every 
campus  must  ask  Itself  what  can  we  do  In 
the  way  of  providing  a  better  spiritual  and 
material  life  for  all  Americans. 

If  you  decide  to  make  that  extra  effort — 
here  and  today — I  know  that  together  we 
can  succeed. 

(Prom  the  Rockford  (111.)  Morning  Star, 

Apr.  28.  1969] 
Perct:  FniST  Justice.  Thkn  Law,  Order 

(By  Steve  Blaln) 
Pkoria. — Law  and  order  will  not  be  estab- 
lished In  this  country  until  the  present  In- 
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justloes  ar*  dlmlnated,  U.S.  8«n.  Charles 
H.  Percy  told  »  group  of  Bntdley  UnlT«ralty 
■tudanta  today. 

"Amerlean  aodaty  today  la  tmjuat  and  hyp- 
ocritical aa  to  the  promlaea  ^Ir^bountry  of- 
fera  and  the  realltlea  that,asl>t,"  Percy  said. 

Percy  afioke  In  reapalSae  to  a  quaatton 
from  one  of  the  student  leadera  who  aaked 
about  hla  atand  on  the  law  and  order  laaue. 

"Law  and  order  meana  different  things  to 
different  people,"  Percy  said.  "To  the  afflu- 
ent, It  meana  protecting  their  property.  But 
to  the  poor,  It's  their  enemy.  This  la  why 
I  say  there  must  be  law  and  order  with 
justice." 

Percy  is  on  the  third  day  of  a  five-day, 
nine  college  tour  of  Illinois  campusea.  He 
arrived  at  Bradley  at  about  10  a.m.  today 
and  was  scheduled  to  go  to  Western  nilnoLs 
University.  Macomb,  this  afternoon. 

On  a  trip  billed  aa  a  non-poUtlcal.  Percy 
la  seeking  student  opinions  on  state  and 
national  laaues  as  well  as  asking  questions 
of  bis  own. 

TimfAIC    WAB 

Percy  sat  in  on  an  Informal  discussion  this 
morning  with  about  M  student  leadera  at 
BradMy.  QiMKtlons  covered  a  broad  variety 
of  topics,  btit' concentrated,  along  with  law 
and  order,  on  the  war  In  Vietnam  and  stu- 
dent protests  on  campus. 

A  Bradley  student  said  construction  Is 
going  on  at  the  Peoria  campus  using  federal 
funds,  but  It  has  been  discovered  that  con- 
struction unions  working  on  the  job  use 
discriminatory  membership  policies.  The  stu- 
dent asked  Percy  that  If  all  other  methods 
of  protesting  against  the  unions'  policies 
are  unsuccessful.  Percy  would  condone  a 
student  take-over  of  the  building  to  stop 
construction. 

"As  a  lawmaker,  I  can't  suggest  that  you 
break  laws,"  Percy  said.  "But  there  are  other 
means  of  voicing  your  wishes,  such  aa  picket- 
ing. I  urge  your  steps  be  lawful  as  possible 
But  If  you  do  break  laws,  make  It  clear  you 
are  willing  to  pay  the  price." 

Percy  said  the  issue  brought  up  by  the 
student  Is  "an  nrea  of  great  need  In  this 
country:  the  right  of  a  person  to  hold  a 
Job." 

UNIONS    MtrST   ACT 

Our  barriers  are  being  broken  down  In 
the  employment  of  minority  groups.  Percy 
said,  but  trade  unions  must  be  willing  to 
open  their  membership  lists  to  all. 

Percy  has  already  appeared  at  Illinois  Col- 
lege, Jacksonville,  and  attended  a  meeting 
of  Vista  and  Peace  Corps  alumni  Sunday  at 
the  Center  for  Continuing  Education  at  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

On  Tuesday,  be  will  appear  at  Eastern  Illi- 
nois University,  Charleston,  and  Southern 
nitnols  University  campttses  at  Edw&rdsvlU* 
and  Carbondale.  He  will  be  at  Northern  Illi- 
nois University,  DeKalb.  and  DePaul  Uni- 
versity. Chicago,  on  Wednesday. 

(Prom  the  Rockfcrd  (111.)  Morning  Star. 

Apr.  29, 1969) 
PnrcY  Goes  Back  to  School  To  Qbt 
Stxtobnt's  Opinions 
(By  Steve   Blaln) 
Macomb. — U.S.  Sen.  Charles  Percy  Is  con- 
ducting his  own  poll  on  student's  opinion 
regarding  national  Issues  while  on  his  tour 
of  Illinois  college  campuses. 

Students  at  Bradley  University,  Peoria, 
and  Western  Illinois  University  here  are  In 
general  agreement  that  there  should  be  a 
gradual  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  from  Viet- 
nam, that  a  decision  should  be  deferred  on 
Installation  of  the  ABM  system  and  that 
Negroes  are  still  deserving  of  more  rights. 

Percy  visited  Bradley  and  Western  IlUnols 

Universities  on  the  third  day  ef  the  flying 

tour  of  college  campuses  In  the  state. 

inposmal  scssions 

While   be   delivered   a   formal    address   to 

the  Western  Dllnols  student  body  M»iwt>y 
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afternoon,  the  bulk  of  Percys  day  consisted 
of  give-and-take  sessions,  first  with  sslseted 
groups  of  student  leaders  and  then  with 
assemblies  of  the  student  bodies.  ■. 

Bradley  students  Toloed  oonoem  orer  ma- 
jor Issues  such  as  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
campus  uprisings  and  racial  discrimination. 
Western  Illinois  students,  however.  In  the 
meeting  between  student  leaders  and  Percy, 
cited  clashes  of  Interest  between  the  school 
and  the  town  of  Macomb. 

At  student  assemblies  at  both  unlversltlea. 
Percy  asked  for  a  show  of  hands  on  several 
major  Issues. 

At  both  universities,  the  larger  majority 
of  students  favored  a  negotiated  peace  In 
Vietnam  with  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
troops. 

ABIC    OPPOSSD 

The  large  majority  at  both  schools  favo'red 
deferring  a  decision  on  the  ABM  until  It  Is 
determined  If  negotiations  can  be  estab- 
lished with  Russia.  This  is  a  position  Percy 
favors  In  opposition  to  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration which  wanu  to  Install  the  system 
now. 

(From  the  Rockford  (111.)   Morning  Star, 
Apr.  30.  19«9| 

PncT  UacBS  Escalation  or  Huncks  Wab 
(By  Steve  Blaln) 

Cabbondalb. — U.S.  Sen.  Charles  H.  Percy. 
R-IU..  called  Tuesday  for  a  complete  revi- 
sion of  the  nation's  approach  to  feeding 
the  hungry  which  Includes  lowering  of  the 
price  of  food  stamps  and  in  some  cases  elimi- 
nating the  cost  of  the  stamps. 

"There  are  thousands  of  men,  women  and 
children  In  America — some  not  very  far  away 
from  where  we  sit — for  whom  hunger  Is  an 
ever-present  experience."  Percy  said. 

Percy  spoke  Tuesday  night  to  a  student 
assembly  at  Southern  Illinois  University 
here.  It  was  his  third  appearance  of  the  day 
on  an  Illinois  college  campus. 

Piresent  remedies  to  combat  hunger,  such 
as  the  distribution  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities,  the  food-stamp  program  and 
school  lunches  have  been  helpful,  Percy  said, 
"but  we  know  that  they  have  been  only  par- 
tially effective  In  some  cases." 

And  hunger.  Percy  said.  Is  only  one  of  sev- 
eral symptoms  such  as  Inadequate  housing 
and  lack  of  medical  care  and  education  that 
"make  up  the  syndrome  which  we  call 
poverty." 

Concentrating  almost  completely  on  the 
need  to  feed  the  nation's  hungry,  Percy  said 
the  surplus  and  conunodlty  program  at  best 
reaches  only  about  six  million  of  the  coun- 
try's estimated  27  million  poor. 

"The  school  lunch  program  is  equally  de- 
ficient." Percy  said.  "Only  two  million  of  the 
six  million  poor  children  In  school  receive 
free  lunches." 

Among  suggestions  made  by  Percy  regard- 
ing revision  of  the  food-stamp  program 
were : 

— Lowering  the  price  of  the  stamps  and  In 
some  cases  eliminating  the  price  completely. 

— Weekly  stamp  sales  instead  of  the  pres- 
ent policy  of  monthly  stamp  sales. 

— Establishing  more  convenient  distribu- 
tion points  and  providing  transportation. 

— Making  ellglbUlty  requirements  less 
severe. 

"In  a  modest  way,  students  on  campus  can 
join  In  the  war  on  hunger."  Percy  said. 
"Young  men  and  women  at  this  and  at  other 
universities  can  help  make  a  change  in  these 
conditions  by  working  voluntarily  to  educate 
hungry  people  to  what  programs  are  avail- 
able and  how  their  small  resources  might 
best  be  used  to  provide  them  with  the  best 
p>ossible  diet." 

"I  can  think  of  two  Instances  where  we 
have  conunlted  ourselves  as  a  nation  to  goals 
which,  although  important,  fall  to  contain 
the  high  human  values  of  a  national  war  on 
hunger,"  Percy  said.  "One  was  putting  a  man 
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in  space  and  the  other  was  creation  of  our 
modem  system  of  superhighways.  Each  re- 
quired resources  equivalent  to  or  more  than 
would  be  needed  to  eliminate  hunger.  Both 
are  being  successfully  accomplished." 

(From    the   Rockford    (Dl.)    Morning   SUr, 

Apr.  30.  I960 1 
Nbobo  Collbgb  Stuubwts  An  Complaints 

EowABDSVTLLK. — NegTO  students  at  South- 
ern Illinois  University  campuses  at  Ekl- 
wardsvllle  and  Carbondale  said  they  have 
difficulty  In  feeling  allegiance  to  their 
schools  and  asked  for  more  Negro  teachers, 
administrators  and  courses  In  black  history. 

The  Negro  students  were  among  several 
who  spoke  to  U.S.  Sen.  Charles  H.  Percy.  R- 
111.,  Tuesday  during  Percy's  tour  of  IlUnols 
college  campuses. 

In  a  question  and  answer  session  at  a  stu- 
dent assembly  on  the  Edwardsville  campus 
Negro  students  told  Percy  "We  have  listened 
to  many  leaders  and  heard  many  dialogues 
and  this  Is  good,  but  the  problem  is  America 
has  betrayed  the  blacks.  We  appreciate  you 
(Percy)  coming  here  to  listen  to  us  but  Just 
being  here  Is  not  enough.  You  have  to  go 
'back  to  Washington  and  other  places  and 
spread  the  word." 

At  a  dinner  Tuesday  evening  on  the  Car- 
bondale campiis,  at  which  student  leaders 
were  invited  to  express  their  views,  a  Negro 
girl  said  more  black  teachers  would  add  an- 
other dimension  to  the  educational  process. 

"White  teachers  speak  from  their  stand- 
point," she  said.  "And  it  would  broaden  both 
white  and  Negro  students'  experience  to 
learn  from  black  teachers." 

WHITB   TCACHEB 

A  black  history  course  la  taught  at  the 
Carbondale  campus,  the  girl  said,  but  the 
Instructor  is  white. 

"He  (the  teacher)  doesn't  know  how  It 
feels  or  what  It  means  to  be  black,  the  girl 
said."  He  just  sits  there  and  reads  the  text- 
book aloud.  That's  not  relevant  to  me." 

A  white  administrator  at  the  dinner  con- 
tended there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  white 
viewpoint  or  a  Negro  viewpoint. 

The  girl  said  there  are  different  view- 
points because  of  living  conditions  and 
environment. 

"There  are  Just  the  color  white,  the  color 
black,  the  color  brown  and  the  color  yellow," 
the  man  said. 

"And  there  are  white  neighborhoods  and 
black  nelghborhods  and  you  know  the  dif- 
ference." the  girl  said. 

At  Edwardsville.  a  Negro  student  was  crit- 
ical of  what  he  termed  the  federal  govern- 
ment's policy  of  "Eetting  up  a  multl-mll- 
lion-dollar  program  and  putting  a  Negro  In 
charge  of  it  who  has  only  a  high  school  or 
junior  high  school  education.  He  won't  be 
able  to  handle  the  .program,  of  course,  and 
when  he  flops  all  Negroes  are  blamed." 

There  are  about  300  Negro  students  out  of 
about  10.000  students  on  the  E:dwardsvllle 
campus  and  about  1.700  Negroes  out  of  19,- 

000  on  the  Carbondale  campvis. 

Percy  appeared  at  Edwardsville  Tuesday 
afternoon,  and  Carbondale  Tuesday  night 
after  a  morning  appearance  at  Eastern  Illi- 
nois University  in  Charleston. 

Percy  said  In  Charleston  that  a  program 
of  guaranteed  Jobs  is  "much  more  logical 
than  a  guaranteed  annual  wage  which  might 
destroy  a  person's  Incentive." 

TBAININC    PBOGBAMS 

Olvlng  tax  credits  to  businesses  which  use 
on-the-job  training  programs  would  Involve 
the  private  sector  in  solving  the  unemploy- 
ment problem,  he  said. 

Such  a  program  would  be  similar  to  the 

01  Bill    of    Rights    under    which    veterans 
gained  education  and   training. 

After  his  comments,  Percy  participated  in 
a  panel  discussion  with  six  Eastern  students 
which  included  some  questions  from  the  au- 
dience. 
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One  panel  member  questioned  Percy's 
proposal  that  tax  money  in  the  form  of  cred- 
it to  business  be  used. 

NATIONAL   PBOBLEK 

"I  think  It's  a  national  problem  that  we 
lust  can't  Ignore."  Percy  said.  "As  one  ex- 
ample. 49  percent  of  the  people  on  welfare 
in  Illinois  originally  came  from  Missis- 
sippi. A  guaranteed  Job  program  would  re- 
duce the  weUare  rolls  which  are  also  sup- 
ported by  tax  money." 

Percy's  comments  drew  little  reaction  from 
the  audience  <A  about  76  students,  in  con- 
trast to  his  appearances  Monday  at  Bradley 
University,  Peoria,  and  Western  Illinois  Uni- 
versity, Macomb. 

Percy  will  appear  at  Northern  Illinois 
University  in  DeKalb  and  DePaul  Univer- 
sity In  Chicago  today. 

Percy's  tour  of  Illinois  college  campuses 
began  Saturday. 

(From   the   Rockford    (111)    Morning   Star, 

May  1,  1969] 

STin>KNTS  Ubgbd  To  Work  WrrHiN  College 

System 

(By  Steve  Blaln) 

De  Kalb. — Protests  against  the  establish- 
ment and  efforts  to  change  it  can  best  be 
accomplished  by  working  within  the  estab- 
lishment system  Itself,  U.S.  Sen.  Charles  H. 
Percy,  R-Ill.,  told  a  group  of  Northern  Illinois 
University  students  here  Wednesday. 

"People,  like  Rap  Brown,  Stokely  Car- 
mlchael  or  the  students  who  took  over  Cor- 
nell University  will  not  have  a  lasting  Impact 
on  the  nation,"  Percy  said. 

Instead,  he  said.  It  is  persons  such  as  ag- 
gressive young  senators  and  representatives 
"who  have  the  power  to  change  the  course 
of  the  establishment  by  Influencing  its  law- 
making process"  who  will  have  the  most  im- 
pact on  the  nation's  future. 

Percy  spoke  to  a  group  of  NIU  student  lead- 
ers here  Wednesday  on  the  last  day  of  his 
five-day  tour  of  Illinois  university  campuses. 

AGAINST    WAB 

His  opposition  to  extreme  civil  disorders 
and  campus  uprislnges  came  near  the  end 
of  a  two-hour  discussion  session  with  the 
student  leaders.  Earlier.  Percy  had  reiterated 
his  stands  against  the  war  in  Vietnam  and 
deployment  of  the  ABM  missile  system. 

Percy,  who  throughout  his  tour  has  favored 
"responsible"  student  protests  and  dissent, 
said  persons  who  suffer  most  from  riots  and 
student  takeovers  of  university  buildings  are 
the  rioters  and  students  themselves. 

"They  are  the  best  allies  the  extreme  right 
has,"  Percy  said. 

In  addition?,  he  said,  "I've  toured  riot 
neighborhoods  long  after  the  disturbance  was 
over.  The  burned  out  buildings  are  still  there, 
the  debris  Is  still  there,  the  remaining  busi- 
nesses can't  get  instirance  and  because  their 
competition  has  been  burned  out  they  charge 
higher  prices." 

QUALITT    SI7FPEBS 

The  quality  of  education  at  a  university 
besieged  by  its  students  will  soon  suffer,  Percy 
said,  because  "the  goor*  instructors  and  ad- 
ministrators will  leave  In  fiocks.  They  have 
better  things  to  do  than  fight  fires  and  try  to 
run  the  university  from  their  homes." 

In  reaffirming  his  opposition  to  the  ABM 
deployment,  Percy  said  he  thinks  the  Issue 
will  be  defeated  in  the  Senate.  Two  weeks 
ago.  Herbert  Klein,  communications  director 
for  President  Richard  M.  Nixon,  told  an  NIU 
audience  he  thinks  the  measure  will  pass  in 
the  Senate  by  a  slight  margin. 

ABM    SYSTEM 

The  ABM  system  Is  a  "useless  tool  that  will 
continue  the  arms  race,"  he  said,  and  "we 
have  enough  deterrent  power  now  to  destroy 
the  Soviet  Union." 

Percy  also  called  for  a  gradual  virlthdrawal 
of  U.S.  troops  from  Vietnam  and  estimated 
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nation-wide  sentiment  was  about  even  on 
whether  or  not  this  country  should  get  out 
of  the  war. 

Percy  concluded  his  tour  of  campuses  with 
an  appearance  Wednesday  afternoon  at  the 
University  of  Chicago.  He  visited  nine  uni- 
versity campuses  In  five  days. 


MEETING  THE  POLLUTION 
PROBLEM 


HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  16,  1969 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  question  of  water  and  air 
pollution  is  on  the  minds  of  many  of 
us.  The  problems  we  face  in  this  regard 
were  outlined  in  exceptional  manner  by 
Dr.  Leslie  L.  Glasgow  recently. 

Dr.  Glasgow  is  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  Fish  and  Wildlife, 
Parks,  and  Marine  Resources.  He  has  a 
very  distinguished  record  of  constructive 
work  in  fisheries,  wildlife,  and  forestry 
not  only  in  Government  but  in  academic 
and  business  life  as  well. 

Speaking  on  June  8  at  commence- 
ment exercises  at  the  University  of 
South  Alabama  in  Mobile,  Dr.  Glasgow 
highlighted  the  problem  in  very  effec- 
tive ways. 

Because  of  its  value  to  those  of  us 
here  imd  to  the  general  population  I  in- 
clude it  at  this  point  in  full : 
A  College  Graduate's  RESPONSiBiLtrY  to  the 
Environment 
(Remarks  by  Dr.  Leslie  L.  Glasgow) 
Perhaps  you   heard  about  Comedian  Bob 
Hope's  commencement  address.  He  had  been 
asked  to  give  some  advice  to  graduates  en- 
tering the  nonacademlc  world.  So  he  told 
them,  "Don't  go." 

I  am  more  optimistic;  do  go  I  I  propose  a 
discussion  of  some  of  the  ways  we  have  mis- 
managed our  environment.  But  then,  from 
the  far  side  of  the  generation  gap,  I  want 
to  Invite  you  to  hurry  up  and  join  us  In  the 
struggle  to  save  our  air,  water,  soil,  and  vege- 
tation. We  are  all  In  this  mess  together  and 
we  need  your  help. 

Communications  media  of  many  kinds 
bombard  young  people  more  continuously 
and  more  effectively  today  than  ever  before, 
and  some  of  the  bombardment  Is  distaste- 
ful, gloomy,  or  tragic  In  content.  But  al- 
though it  might  be  reassuring  to  new  grad- 
uates to  be  reminded  that  there  still  are 
places  where  peace  and  quiet  are  natural 
and  available,  and  where  humans  can  feel 
normal  as  a  part  of  the  living  world,  these 
places  are  disappearing. 

It  Is  not  a  time  to  be  lulled,  for  the  en- 
vironment is  changing,  usually  In  ways  we 
dislike,  and  the  quality  of  life  In  the  world 
is  deteriorating.  It  will  continue  to  change 
for  the  worse  unless  the  educated  and 
trained  people  bring  their  skills,  their  knowl- 
edge and  their  influence  to  bear  on  pro- 
tecting their  world.  The  trick  is  to  avoid 
irreversible  damage  to  our  environment;  to 
understand  consequence  of  our  Industrial 
development,  human  population  growth, 
housing  growth  and  resource  uses  before 
the  damage  Is  done;  to  plan  so  that  uses 
are  compatible  rather  than  destructive.  We 
must  reverse  the  present  trend  of  environ- 
mental destruction.  If  we  do  not,  what  will 
your  world  be  like  In  another  50  years? 

In  line  with  this  need  to  consider  long- 
range  consequences.  President  Nixon's  an' 
nouncement  of  his  establishmet  of  Environ- 
mental Quality  Council  Is  an  Important  mile- 
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stone  in  the  Nation's  conservation  history. 
For  the  first  time,  at  the  highest  level,  we 
will  have  a  means  for  developing  and  coor- 
dinating a  comprehensive  Federal  effort  to 
meet  environmental  problems.  The  Council 
will  provide  better  coordination  of  our  scat- 
tered ecological  programs.  As  matters  now 
stand,  agencies  find  themselves  diametrically 
opposed  in  environmental  concerns.  My  De- 
partment encourages  farmers  In  the  Dakotas 
to  preserve  potholes  as  habitat  needed  for 
those  "duck  factories."  The  Agriculture  De- 
partment pays  farmers  to  drain  them.  My 
Department  pits  itself  against  developers  who 
have  permission  from  other  agencies  to  de- 
stroy valuable  estuarlne  sites  or  alter  the 
environment  of  streams  beyond  the  ability 
of  marine  life  to  adapt.  A  sister  agency  is 
leading  the  pollution  fight  against  reluctant 
city  councils,  industries  and  others.  The 
President's  plan  will  provide  a  high  court 
for  settling  disputes  such  aa  these.  It  would 
focus  attention  on  all  environmental  prob- 
lems that  become  major  Issues. 

We  who  are  already  engaged  In  the  environ- 
mental campaign  mean  to  enlist  all  of  you. 
I  hope  that  by  now  those  of  you  from  the 
biological  and  associated  disciplines  are  seri- 
ously concerned  with  ecological  matters. 
But  you  graduates  from  other  departments, 
this  appeal  Is  beamed  at  you  as  well  as  par- 
ents and  friends. 

The  young  business  and  management  grad- 
uate bound  for  Wall  Street  should  be  aware 
that  a  pedestrian  walking  around  Fun  City 
for  a  day,  breathes  In  carcinogens  equiva- 
lent to  two  packs  of  clgarets.  He  Is,  as  are  so 
many  others,  a  prisoner  of  the  environment. 
I  want  to  hasten  to  disclaim  any  favor- 
itism in  singling  out  New  York.  Other  cities 
have  also  accomplished  impressive  pollution 
of  their  air.  Depending  upon  one's  indus- 
trial preference,  you  may  seek  out  communi- 
ties which  will  permit  you  to  breathe — even 
insist  upon  It — smoke,  flyash,  dust,  mist, 
oxides  of  nitrogen,  sulphur  dioxide,  carbon 
monoxide,  acid,  aldehydes,  organic  acids, 
hydrocarbons,  mercaptans.  hydrogen  sulfide, 
ammonia,  solvents,  sulfides  and  fluorides. 

Prom  my  windows  In  a  corner  office  in  the 
Interior  building  In  Washington,  I  can  watch 
the  jets  taking  off  from  National  Airport, 
following  the  Potomac  River,  leaving  a  dark 
wake  of  unconsumed  fuel  as  they  get  up.  vip 
and  away. 

I  don't  know  with  any  precision  what  that 
amount  of  kerosene,  year  after  year,  is  going 
to  do  to  the  spring  herring  run,  to  the  vege- 
tation In  the  parks  and  to  the  pedestrian, 
but  It  doesn't  help  them.  The  Jets  are 
Johnny-come-latelys  among  the  Potomac 
polluters. 

For  that  matter,  air  pollution  is  a  rela- 
tively recent  field  of  study.  Not  much  was 
done  about  It  until  1930.  when  the  Meuse 
Valley  in  Belgium  underwent  an  inversion. 
Donora,  Pennsylvania,  experienced  Its  fit  of 
strangulation  In  1948.  London,  England,  had 
Its  prolonged  fog  In  1952  which  prevented 
the  escape  of  noxious  gases  from  the  local 
atmosphere.  Pollution  is  not  free.  Eventually 
It  appears  on  a  price  tag.  Sooner  or  later 
someone  must  pay  that  bill.  In  the  Meuse 
Valley,  Donora  and  London,  the  price  was 
sickness  for  a  great  many  people,  and  some 
Invalids  were  hastened  to  their  graves.  Pol- 
lution carries  a  very  stiff  price,  and  it  is 
not  at  all  necessarily  paid  by  the  people  who 
cause  it. 

In  the  Appalachian  Region,  about  10.500 
miles  of  streams  in  eight  States  are  affected 
by  mine  drainage.  About  5,700  miles  of 
streams  are  continually  polluted.  The  most 
significant  pollutant  Is  acid.  Eighty  percent 
of  the  acid  mine  drainage  In  Appalachla 
comes  from  abandoned  mines,  whose  former 
owners  are  not  going  to  pay  the  bill.  Some- 
one must,  and  estimates  are  that  $3.6  million 
in  added  annual  costs  are  Imposed  by  acid 
mine  drainage  on  Industrial  users,  municipal 
water  supplies,  navigation  and  public  faclU- 
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tiM.  TbM*  *f*  fM<Hly  iiM*aar*d  ooato.  Our 
Bureau  of  Sport  FUbarlM  aad  WUdlUe  Mtt- 
nwtM  that  wb«n  othar  costs  are  rackonsd — 
for  daatrlcuUon  of  aquatic  life,  general  en- 
vlronmeDtal  degradation  and  aestbetlc  da- 
atructlon  and  ao  on — the  annual  blU  may 
run  between  tlS  and  (30  million. 

Leas  than  two-tenths  of  one  percent  of  th« 
United  States  has  been  disturbed  by  surface 
mining,  but  the  damage  has  been  extensive. 
Surface  mining  occurs  In  every  one  of  the 
SO  States.  Alabama  has  134.000  acres  of  land 
disturbed  by  mining. 

About  2ft  percent  of  the  acid  mine  pollu- 
tion comes  from  surface  mines.  And  strip 
mines  are  heavy  silt  polluters.  In  Kentucky 
a  recent  study  found  that  silt  pollution  from 
strip  mine  soil  banks  amounted  to  27,000 
tons  per  square  mile  annually.  In  contrast, 
allt  runoif  from  nearby  land,  of  similar  slope 
but  forested,  amounted  to  2fi  tons  per  square 
mile  per  year. 

Silt  and  soil  sediments  not  only  Oil  up 
streams  and  lakes,  but  also  carry  along  some 
hitchhiking  pestlcldal  chemicals  or  other 
substances  which  make  the  effect  worse. 
There  are  rivers  of  pesticides  running  Into 
our  rivers.  Remember  the  heptachlor-Ore  ant 
fUaeo.  It  •began  right  here  In  MobUe. 

The  peralatent.  or  "hard"  pesticides  re- 
main In  the  soil  for  years.  And  they  do  get 
around,  transported  by  Hood  waters  or  dust 
particles  to  the  sea  or  around  the  world  In 
atmospheric  winds.  DOT  has  been  found  In 
the  Antarctic,  where  it  never  has  been  used. 
Like  other  organocblorldes.  DDT  can  build 
up  In  small  amounts,  gradually  growing 
through  the  food  chain  process,  to  a  danger- 
ous extent  In  the  food  web. 

During  World  War  Two.  DDT  was  credited 
with  saving  millions  of  lives.  Its  success  in 
eliminating  typhus  and  malaria  Bred  the 
Imagination  and  we  hailed  It  as  a  miracle 
chemical.  But  we  have  been  shocked  Into 
awareness  now  that  this  "great  friend"  haa 
some  habits  so  Intolerable  we  should  outlaw 
it.  We  are  going  to  have  to  switch  to  chemi- 
cals that  are  less  residual.  They  may  com- 
plicate the  task  of  manipulating  Insect 
populations,  but  they  will  not  have  the 
shocking  ecological  after-effects  of  the  hard 
chemicals. 

Most  of  the  users  of  DDT  and  other 
organocblorldes  have  been  and  still  are  using 
them  In  accordance  with  guidelines  and  pro- 
cedures which  had  been  approved  by  the 
appropriate  authorities. 

Only  recently  have  we  awakened  to  the 
fact  that  these  "acceptable"  uses  and  pro- 
cedures are  resulting  In  such  massive  con- 
tamination of  our  soil,  water  and  air. 

There  has  been  widespread  publicity  over 
the  DDT  buildup  In  Lake  Michigan.  The  in- 
troduction of  coho  salmon  caused  a  revolu- 
tion In  fishing  there.  Pishing  In  the  Great 
Lakes  had  not  been  so  great  tn  the  memory 
of  living  fishermen.  The  cohos,  fed  by  ban- 
quet diets  of  alewlves.  grew  to  such  sizes  the 
men  who  caught  them  did  not  even  have 
to  lie  about  them.  Then  a  few  weeks  ago 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  seized 
commercially  caught  cohos.  because  they 
contained  DDT  residues  greater  than  5  parts 
per  million.  It  was  a  shocking  development. 
DDT  has  a  half  Ufe  of  10  years.  Lake  Michi- 
gan Is  essentially  a  closed  system  with  Uttle 
drsUnage.  The  problem  will  remain  serious 
for  at  least  10  years,  even  if  we  should  dis- 
continue use  of  DDT.  We  have  lost  a  great 
fisheries  Industry,  and  loat  millions  of  dol- 
lars In  tourist  trade. 

Recent  monitoring  studies  by  the  Bureau 
of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  have  shown 
that  significant  amounts  of  organochlorlde 
compounds  occur  In  fishes  of  Alabama  and 
many  waters  throughout  the  Nation.  Of  590 
samples  of  fish  collected  at  fifty  stations, 
during  1967  and  1968.  DDT  or  Its  metabolites 
were  found  In  measurable  quantities  In  584 
samples.  Thirty  eight  of  these  or  6.5  percent 
contalnad  residues  greater  than  the  FDA's 
Interim  action  level  of  5  parts  per  million 
In  n«H 
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similar  findings  have  been  found  in  sur- 
veys sponsored  by  several  States.  For  ex- 
ample. 16  percent  of  the  267  fish  samplss 
taken  In  a  MaasachuaetU  study  from  1066 
through  1967  contained  residues  of  DDT  and 
Its  metabolites  greater  than  5  ppm.  A  leas 
extensive  study  In  my  own  State  of  Louisiana 
showed  that  average  DDT  levels  above  S  ppm 
were  common  In  fish  taken  from  agricultural 
areas.  Here  In  Alabama  fish  collected  In  the 
Tombigbee  River  contains  more  than  S  ppm. 

Miss  Rachel  Carson's  Silent  Spring  was  an 
important  catalyst,  perhaps  the  most  Impor- 
tant of  all,  to  stimulate  thinking  on  the  total 
environment.  Her  primary  target  was  a  nar- 
rower one,  but  the  volleys  she  fired  at  chemi- 
cals were  heard  over  a  much  larger  field.  Al- 
though we  have  not  yet  exhausted  our  stock 
of  robins,  as  she  feared,  we  are  awake  to 
factors  we  might  have  Ignored  without  her 
little  book.  But  can  we  save  our  national 
symbol,  the  bald  eagle?  Experiments  have 
shown  that  DDT  In  the  dieu  of  some  birds 
results  In  thin-shelled  eggs  that  crack  easily. 
Perhaps  this  Is  why  we  have  had  a  rapid  de- 
cline In  the  bald  eagle  population. 

Pestlclal  chemical  changes  are  believed  to 
cause  many  changes  In  the  bodies  of  animals 
when  they  become  stored  tn  body  fat.  I  have 
mentioned  the  dlfflculCles  with  ooho  DDT 
readings.  Perlstent  chemicals  have  also  inter- 
fered with  hatchablllty  of  fish  spawn  In  that 
lake,  and  In  Clear  Lake,  California,  and  Lake 
Oeorge.  New  York  A  serious  fish  kill  at  the 
Mississippi  River  Passes  five  years  ago  was 
traced  to  endrln  dumped  Into  the  river  many 
miles  upstream  at  Memphis. 

Man  fouls  'his  streams  In  other  ways  be- 
sides [>estlcldal  pollution.  For  example: 

Enrichment  changes.  Addition  of  fertiliz- 
ing wastes  from  sewage  plants  and  agricul- 
tural wastes  makes  a  river  or  lake  turn  green 
with  algae  and  loss  oxygen  at  night.  The  City 
of  Omaha  has  a  normal  population  of  about 
2S0.0OO  people,  but  the  stockyards  cause  a 
waste  load  on  the  Missouri  River  equivalent 
to  80  million  people.  The  changes  are  hardly 
beneficial  to  the  river. 

Thermal  changes.  Heat  from  atomic  power 
generation  plants  and  Industrial  cooling 
sources  Is  raising  the  temperature  of  many 
streams  and  estuaries  and  a  few  lakes  up  to 
several  degrees,  enough  to  drive  out  or  kill 
aquatic  organisms. 

Industrial  and  household  wastes.  Soaps  and 
detergents  are  hard  on  stream  animals. 
Creamery  wastes,  pickle  liquors  from  steel 
mills,  ore  tailing-  from  mines  and  a  hundred 
other  types  of  wastes,  including  that  from 
paper  mills,  are  changing  aquatic  environ- 
ments. 

The  Torrey  Canyon  and  Santa  Barbara  oil 
spills  are  so  fresh  In  memory  there  Isn't 
much  need  to  dwell  on  oil  pollution. 

The  potentials  for  bigger  spills  are  on  the 
shlpways  now.  Supertankers  are  under  con- 
struction, and  designers  are  planning  super- 
supertankers.  If  the  language  can  stand  the 
strain  on  the  superlative.  The  reason  is  so 
called  "economy."  Before  the  Arab-Israeli 
war.  a  50.000-ton  tanker  could  transport  oil 
from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  Western  Europe  for 
about  $3.60  a  ton,  via  the  Suez  Canal.  Now 
a  200.000  ton  tanker  can  take  a  ton  of  oil 
between  the  same  ports,  but  avoiding  the 
canal  and  sailing  Instead  around  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  for  about  t3.40.  The  apparent 
saving  Is  obviously  one-third.  But  who  tiaa 
reckoned  in  the  costs  of  spills  four  times  as 
big  as  before? 

And  supertankers  are  on  the  Increase.  Two 
years  ago  about  10  percent  of  the  tankers 
were  too  big  to  navigate  the  Suez  Canal. 
Now  45  percent  of  the  tankers  are  too  big. 
According  to  some  estimates,  by  1971  almost 
60  percent  of  the  tankers  In  use  will  be 
too  big  for  the  canal. 

Such  heavy  metals  as  copper,  mercury, 
zinc  and  lead  In  our  wastes,  and  In  our  auto- 
mobile fuel,  eventually  harm  fish  and  wild- 
life which  become  exposed  to  them. 

There  Is  a  point  where  Man  can  beat  an 
environment  to  death,  wound  it  so  badly  It 
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cannot  regenerate.  Lake  Erie,  the  Mononga- 
bela,  the  Tomblgbee  and  the  Ohio  Rivera 
may  be  close  to  the  end  point  now. 

I  have  learned  from  President  Widdon  and 
members  of  your  faculty  of  the  University's 
growing  activity  in  marine  biology  and  other 
marine  sciences.  Our  Department's  Bureau 
of  Commercial  Fisheries  Is  providing  some  as- 
sistance to  the  faculty  In  grant-supported  re- 
search on  estuarlne-marlne  subjects.  Estu- 
aries are  a  particular  concern  In  dally  affairs 
in  our  Department.  We  are  collecting  in- 
formation on  the  current  status  and  the  re- 
source potentials  of  estuaries  and  coastal 
zones.  Congress  requested  it.  The  National 
Estuarlne  Inventory  which  results  will  be 
recorded  on  tape  for  automatic  data  process- 
ing. It  will  contain  maximum  available  in- 
formation on  864  estuaries  and  their  adjacent 
coastal  zones. 

As  you  might  have  expected,  our  estuaries 
are  In  trouble. 

Estuaries  play  a  dominate  role  In  the  sup- 
port of  a  major  portion  of  our  conunerclally 
Important  fisheries.  Approximately  65  per- 
cent of  the  U.S.  annual  commercial  fish 
and  shell  fish  harvest,  either  by  volume  or 
value,  consists  of  species  which  occupy  es- 
tuarlne areas  during  some  phase  of  their 
life  cycle.  As  the  typical  estuary  may  pro- 
vide a  wide  range  of  environmental  condi- 
tions, many  species  with  different  life,  his- 
tories or  environmental  requirements  can 
be  accommodated  simultaneously.  In  this 
respect,  one  cannot  help  but  reflect  that  our 
troubled  cities  may  have  something  Impor- 
tant to  learn  from  the  oysters,  redflsh, 
speckled  trout  and  so  forth. 

This  harvest  of  estuarlne  fishery  resotuces 
is  over  3  billion  pounds  annually  with  a  val- 
ue of  nearly  9260  million  to  the  fishermen. 
These  estuarlne  fishery  resources  Include  10 
of  the  15  most  valuable  groups  of  species  In 
our  commercial  fisheries,  such  as  shrimp, 
which  support  the  most  valuable  commer- 
cial fishery;  menhaden,  the  most  Important 
in  volume;  salmon,  our  second  most  valuable 
fishery:  mollusks.  the  third  most  valuable: 
plus  at  least  70  other  commercially  Important 
species. 

Marine  organisms  are  extremely  sensitive 
to  persistent  pesticides.  This  U  especially  true 
for  crustaceans;  as  little  as  0.6  parts  per  bil- 
lion in  the  water  will  kill  or  Immobilize  a 
shrimp  population  in  two  days.  Also,  a  con- 
centration of  one  part  of  DDT  per  million 
is  sufficient  to  destroy  oyster  larvae.  The 
death  of  adult  and  young  oysters  usually 
attracts  the  Immediate  attention  of  oyster- 
men.  That  way  the  public  can  find  out  what 
pesticides  are  doing.  But  destruction  of 
larvae  gees  unnoticed.  In  the  cate  of  th? 
oyster  beds,  we  cannot  put  any  faith  in  the 
"old  saw"  about  no  news  being  good  news. 

Dramatic  kills  are  highly  visible,  as  I  =hall 
relate.  But  losses  of  both  fish  and  shellfish 
to  sublethal  concentrations  of  pesticides  are 
typified  by  gradually  declining  populations, 
not  publicized  executions. 

Physical  pollution  is  rapidly  destroying 
many  valuable  estuaries  and  other  estuarlne 
areas.  Land  fills,  draining  of  marshes,  dump- 
ing and  dredging  channels  destroy  natural 
areas  which  are  fish  and  wildlife  habitats. 
We  have  only  scattered  data,  but  enough  to 
show  clearly  that  the  problem  warrants  im- 
mediate attention. 

In  the  northeast,  45,000  acres  of  tidal  wet- 
lands from  Maine  to  Delaware  were  lost  be- 
tween 1954  and  1963. 

Twenty  square  miles  of  Tampa  Bay,  Flor- 
ida, have  been  filled  and  converted  Into  res- 
idential areas. 

The  San  Francisco  Bay  estuarlne  complex 
offers  a  dramatic  example  of  what  has  hap- 
pened In  urbanized  estuarlne  areas.  Of  the 
original  436  square  miles  of  water  area.  17 
square  miles  have  been  reclaimed  and  240 
square  miles  are  In  immediate  danger  of 
being  reclaimed.  Of  the  original  300  square 
miles  of  marsh  area  surrounding  this  bay,  240 
square  miles  have  already  been  reclaimed. 
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Altogether,  more  than  2.5  million  acres  of 
estuarlne  habitat  in  the  U.S.  have  been  lost 
in  recent  years.  Over  one-half  million  acres 
have  been  destroyed  In  the  past  20  years 
from  dredging  and  fllUng  alone. 

At  the  present  rate  of  attHUon,  the  final 
pattern  of  unspoiled  estuaries  throughout 
the  country  not  In  public  ownership  probably 
will  be  determined  over  the  next  5  to  10 
years. 

Both  domestic  sewage  and  Industrial  waste 
contain  substantial  quantities  of  solids 
which  are  rapidly  settled  in  sea  water  and 
cover  the  oyster  bottoms.  Highly  polluted 
harbors  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  are  typical  ex- 
amples including  Jamaica  Bay.  New  York; 
Bridgeport  Harbor,  and  New  Haven  Harbor. 
Connecticut;  Narragansett  Bay,  Boston  Bay 
and  Great  Bay  in  New  Hampshire. 

Pollution  detrimental  to  fish  and  wildlife 
Is  rarely  a  local  problem.  Each  estuarlne 
habitat — a  bay,  marsh,  or  inlet — is  a  link  in 
the  life  cycle  of  Important  estuarlne  animals 
and  plants,  a  nursery,  or  spawlnlng  area,  a 
summering  or  wintering  area.  The  population 
size  of  any  given  fish  or  wildlife  species  is 
largely  dependent  on  the  sum  and  quality  of 
available  habitats.  When  one  habitat  is  de- 
stroyed an  entire  population  is  affected  ac- 
cordingly. Rarely  will  a  pollutant  affect  only 
a  single  part  of  the  environment.  As  the  tyijes 
of  pollution  Interact  so  do  the  effects. 

Eliminating  or  reducing  one  link  in  the 
food  chain  may  similarly  affect  some  of  Its 
higher  members. 

Subtle,  Insidious,  and  sublethal  effects  that 
Increase  the  mortality  or  reduce  the  repro- 
ductive potential  of  our  valuable  estuarlne 
resources  may  evolve  so  slowly  that  the  con- 
sequences may  not  be  obvious  until  the  very 
extinction  of  a  species  Is  threatened. 

tAass  mortality  of  fish  and  wildlife,  on  the 
other  hand,  occurs  from  sudden  and  deadly 
changes  in  their  environment.  Massive  kills 
appear  to  be  increasing,  and  a  few  examples 
suggest  the  magnitude  and  widespread  occur- 
rence of  this  problem.  In  1963.  3.500  striped 
bass  entering  the  Roanoke  River  on  their 
annual  spawning  run  died  within  a  matter 
of  hours  from  pollution.  One  massive  single 
kill  of  38  million  fish  took  place  in  San  Diego 
Harbor  in  August  1962.  Approximately  3  mil- 
lion dead  alewlves  drifted  from  the  Anacostla 
River  into  the  Potomac  early  in  September 
1962. 

In  1963.  a  massive  flsh  mortality  occurred 
in  Chesapeake  Bay  and  its  tributaries.  It 
was  estimated  that  more  than  9  million  flsh 
died  in  the  Potomac  River  alone. 

In  the  Carollnas  recent  massive  kill  of  blue 
crabs  of  yet  undetermined  origin  has  wiped 
out  an  estimated  50  percent  of  that 
population. 

Obviously  there  are  environmental  dangers 
to  flsh  and  shellfish.  But  we  are  part  of 
earth's  popxUatlon,  too.  Pathogenic  bacteria 
and  viruses  in  estuaries  contain  a  hazard  to 
the  health  of  this  graduating  class.  You  are 
part  of  the  interrelationship.  Many  acres  of 
oyster  beds  are  not  harvested  because  they 
are  In  contaminated  water. 

In  your  own  Mobile  Bay,  oysters  decline 
and  beds  are  closed.  For  three  months,  99 
percent  of  the  Bay  has  been  closed  to  oyster- 
ing.  And  in  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  Bay, 
about  flve  percent  of  the  producing  reefs 
are  permanently  closed.  What  a  contrast  for 
a  bay  that  at  one  time  was  one  of  the  high- 
est producing  fisheries  areas  In  the  South. 
Even  before  settlement  by  the  white  man, 
the  flsherles  resources  of  Mobile  Bay  sup- 
ported one  of  the  highest  concentrations  of 
Indians  In  North  America. 

Other  commercial  aquatic  resources  are 
affected.  The  large,  harvestable  kelp  beds 
ringing  the  Paloe  Verdes  Peninsula  and 
Point  fjocM,  In  California,  deteriorated  to  the 
point  where  there  was  little  or  no  harvest- 
ing. Studies  of  efBuents  discharged  into  the 
area  did  not  reveal  any  chemical  or  effluent 
toxic  enough  in  itself  to  destroy  the  kelp. 


The  explanation  Is  based  on  the  subtle 
changes  In  the  ecological  balance  of  the  kelp 
environment. 

Dtmjplng  of  wastes  In  the  Gulf  and  the 
oceans  constitutes  a  new  threat. 

If  I  seem  to  have  accentuated  the  negaUve 
it  U  because  I  think  we  have  ample  dally 
reminders  of  the  great  accomplishments  of 
our  technology.  We  can  fly  to  the  moon  but 
we  have  not  yet  learned  to  protect  our  en- 
vironment. Should  any  industry,  collecUvely 
or  individually,  be  permitted  to  force  you 
to  breathe  contaminated  air.  drink  foul 
water  or  eat  contaminated  food?  I  think  not. 
■me  conunon  good  of  people  certainly  should 
prevaU  over  the  profit  of  Industry.  Of  course 
we  know  we  must  utilize  ovir  natural  re- 
sources. I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  public 
puts  enough  emphasis  on  the  wise  use  of  our 
resources,  or  their  wise  conservation. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Hlckel  summed 
it  up  succinctly  for  a  graduating  class  on 
the  West  Coast  the  other  day.  He  said  "your 
future  hangs  on  your  environment." 

Perhi^M  I  have  been  preaching  to  the  saved. 
As  I  started  out  to  say,  I  am  not  here  to 
convert  the  alresidy  converted,  but  to  recruit 
you  as  educators  of  the  uninformed.  You  are 
the  bright,  educated  young  people  we  need. 
President  Nixon  put  it  this  way: 
"To  the  young  people  of  America,  I  say 
this:  It  is  true  that  you  are  Inheriting  a 
world  you  never  made.  But  that  has  been 
true  of  every  generation.  The  great,  exciting 
difference  U  that  you  live  in  a  world  you 
can  change. 

"America  needs  the  vision,  the  dissent,  the 
constructive  action  your  generation  can  pro- 
vide in  the  years  ahead." 

It  is  fashionable  today  to  deplore  the 
"alienation"  of  the  voters  from  those  who 
serve  them,  the  "frustration"  of  the  average 
citizen  who  attempts  to  get  something  done, 
the  "apathy"  of  the  officeholder  regarding 
reform.  You  know  the  current  code  words. 
Possibly  you  have  been  misled  by  them. 

I  suggest  it  Is  not  very  intelligent  to  claim 
that  government  and  Industry  are  self- 
propelled  and  self-sufficient.  I  mentioned 
what  Rachel  Carson  did  with  an  angry  book. 
The  individual  can  accomplish  a  goal — and 
In  the  face  of  great  opposition. 

Recently  at  a  town  meeting  in  Dedham. 
Massachusetts,  a  motion  under  consider- 
ation called  for  widening  a  street  by  ten 
feet  on  esu;h  side.  A  resident  of  the  street 
rose  in  opposition.  He  said  his  home  had  a 
tree,  one  of  the  few  remaining  at  that  end 
of  the  block,  and  he  didn't  want  It  cut  down 
Just  to  accommodate  more  trucks  and  cars. 
He  wanted  to  preserve  the  grass  against 
concrete,  preserve  elms  and  oaks  against 
parking  meters,  preserve  the  breathing  space 
against  parking  space. 

Here  was  a  bare  bones  defense  of  environ- 
mental value.  And  the  town  meeting  ac- 
cepted his  appeal  and  killed  the  street- 
widening  proposal  by  a  vote  of  133  to  98. 

This  warm  little  anecdote  is  even  better 
than  you  think.  The  hero  who  saved  the 
street  was  a  15-year-old  boy.  If  a  youngster 
not  yet  halfway  through  his  teens  can  stand 
off  the  powerful  factions  who  serve  the  auto- 
motive Interests,  then  young  men  and  women 
with  college  training  can  be  expected  to  do 
great  things. 

We  cannot  rely  on  15-year-olds  to  rectify 
the  errors  of  the  past  and  present.  People 
who  go  It  alone  in  any  public  competition  are 
handicapping  themselves.  But  citizens  who 
coordinate  their  efforts  can  tMXompllsh  won- 
ders and  with  persistence,  anything. 

I  think  that  anyone  with  experience  in 
a  public  position  will  affirm  in  the  most 
fervent  terms  the  power  of  organized  In- 
terest groups.  And  the  groups  cover  every 
spectrum  of  opinion.  Some  of  them  are  out 
to  get  something  done  you  do  not  wish  done. 
It  really  Is  In  your  own  selfish  self-interest, 
the  national  interest  aside  for  the  moment, 
to  see  that  the  short-sighted  spoilers  dont 
run  away  with  our  heritage. 
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If  you  have  the  misconception  that  your 
opinions  are  not  considered,  I  only  wish  I 
could  share  my  mall  with  you.  You  will  be 
read  and  you  will  be  heard.  The  well-in- 
formed, well-educated  and  arUcuUte  voter 
swings  more  weight  than  cynics  suspect.  So 
Join  the  crusade  for  a  better  environment. 
There  are  never  too  many  on  the  battle- 
ments. While  you  need  not  make  a  career 
of  It.  although  we  wish  more  would,  at  any 
rate  do  your  bit. 

The  Nation  needs  your  skill,  whatever  pro- 
fession you  have  chosen  or  may  decide  upon 
In  the  future.  But  don't  ever  let  It  blind  you 
to  your  permanent  responsibility  to  the 
environment. 

We  are  giving  you  a  world  admittedly  bur- 
dened with  flaws,  and  you  are  going  to  de- 
termine what  happens  to  it.  Your  generation 
is  the  best  informed,  the  most  Intelligent, 
the  most  Idealistic  thU  country  has  ever 
known.  We  have  great  faith  in  you.  Heaven 
knows  we  wish  you  the  very  best  of  luck! 
All  our  hopes  are  riding  with  you. 

So  this  week  all  across  the  land,  the  torch 
for  a  better  environment  Is  passed  to  a  new 
generation.  I  hope  the  graduating  students 
all  over  American  carry  it  high  and  that 
they  carry  it  far. 


OUR  AMERICAN  FLAG:    LONG  MAY 
THE  BANNER  OF  FREEIX)M  WAVE 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  16.  1969 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  the  Flag  Day  weekend  concludes,  it  is 
fitting  and  appropriate  that  we  rededi- 
cate  ourselves  to  preserving,  promoting, 
and  perpetuating  our  cherished  Ameri- 
can way  of  life  as  symbolized  by  our  flag. 
In  this  connection  I  place  in  the  Record 
herewith  my  latest  newsletter.  Capitol 
Comments,  because  of  the  interest  of  my 
colleagues  and  the  American  people  in 
this  most  important  part  of  our  Ameri- 
can tradition. 

The  newsletter  follows: 
(From  the  Capitol  Comments,  June  16,  19691 
OtJR  American  Flag:   Symbol  or  the 
Greatness  and  Promise  of  Our  Nation 

( By  Representative  Joe  L.  Evins) 
As  the  Nation  honors  the  American  flag  on 
Flag  Day  weekend.  It  Is  fitting  and  appropri- 
ate to  emphasize  the  significance  and  im- 
portance of  our  flag,  the  most  dramatic  sym- 
bol of  the  United  States  of  America.  Our  flag 
represents  far  more  than  the  red,  white  and 
blue  colors  authorized  by  Resolution  of  the 
Continental  Congress  on  June  14,  1777. 

Our  flag  represents  the  essence  of  our  cher- 
ished American  way  of  life— freedom  and  de- 
mocracy, love  of  God  and  country,  pride  in 
our  great  heritage,  faith  In  the  American 
tradition  and  national  unity— "one  Nation 
under  God.  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  Jus- 
tice for  all." 

The  House  of  Representatives  in  special 
ceremonies  honored  the  flag  and  the  great 
tradition  this  Banner  of  Freedom  represents. 
Speakers  called  for  a  rededlcation  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  the  heritage  embodied  in  the  Stars 
and  Stripes.  Only  a  few  miles  from  Wash- 
ington, at  Port  McHenry,  on  September  14, 
1814,  Francis  Scott  Key  was  inspired  to  write 
the  Star  Spangled  Banner,  our  national  an- 
them, when  he  saw  the  flag  waving  proudly 
over  Fort  McHenry  in  "dawn's  early  Hght" 
following  a  night  of  bombardment  and  "the 
rockets'  red  glare." 

Outraged  and  distressed  over  defllement  of 
the  flag  and  the  lack  of  respect  for  our  herl- 
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tac*  *iid  our  N«ttoa  by  «  anutll  minority  at 
Americana,  tb*  Cangnaa  baa  paaaad  leglala- 
tlon  making  deaecratlon  of  tbe  flag  a  Pedaral 
off  ana*. 

A  Umaly  and  approprlata  announcement 
concerning  the  flag  came  thla  week  from  ofll- 
clala  of  tbe  National  Aaronautloa  and  Space 
Admlnlatratlon  who  announced  that  the 
American  flag  wUI  be  placed  on  tbe  moon  aa 
a  symbol  of  national  pride  and  achievement. 
This  announcement  came  after  these  offlclala 
were  questioned  in  our  Subcommittee  on 
Indepwtdent  Offlcea,  which  I  am  honored  to 
■erye  aa  Chairman,  about  their  plana  in  tbla 
reapact.  Tba  Apollo  11  mlaalon  la  scheduled 
to  plant  tba  flag  on  tbe  moon  In  July. 

The  great  spirit  of  America — tbe  courage 
and  fattb  of  free  men — as  symbolized  by  the 
flag  that  flew  over  Valley  Porge  In  that 
awful  winter  of  1778  will  be  renewed  and  re- 
afllrmed  when  American  heroes  of  this  gen- 
eration place  an  American  flag  on  the  moon. 

Aa  we  reflect  on  these  events  and  the  great- 
neaa  of  otir  Nation  demonstrated  through  two 
centurlea  of  challenge,  this  is  an  appropriate 
time  to  reflect  on  the  meaning  of  our  flag 
and  to  rededlcate  ourselves  to  preserving,  pro* 
motlng  and  perpetuating  our  cherished 
American' way  of  life. 


OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OP  1969 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

or    INDIAMA 

IN  TUX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  16,  1969 

Mr.  LANDOREBE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  take  thla  opportunity  to  explain  to 
my  fellow  colleagues  my  reasons  for  op- 
posing H.R.  11235.  the  Older  Americans 
Act  Amendments  of  1969. 

While  I  fully  agree  with  and  support 
the  proposition  that  the  older  people  of 
our  Nation  are  entitled  to  every  oppor- 
tunity for  a  full  and  meaningful  life.  I 
feel  that  this  legislation  is  both  wasteful 
and  unresponsive  to  the  real  needs  and 
welfare  of  our  older  citizens. 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  Post  of 
Frederick,  Md..  Mr.  Martin  E.  Segal,  an 
authority  on  retirement,  revealed  that 
a  study  In  Boston,  Mass..  showed  that 
very  few  older  persons  said  they  ever 
needed  the  services  available  to  them — 
for  example,  visiting  nurse,  homemaker 
services,  job  retraining  services  to  men- 
tion a  few.  In  all  cases,  the  percentage 
needing  these  services  was  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  total  aged  population  of 
greater  Boston.  What  is  more,  there  were 
almost  no  aged  who  said  that  they 
needed  a  service  that  they  had  not 
received. 

From  the  mall  that  has  come  from  the 
senior  citizens  of  my  district,  their 
primary  concern  Is  the  rising  costs  of 
living — of  food  and  rent  and  the  increas- 
ing inflationary  spiral  which  is  destroy- 
ing their  purchasing  power,  particularly 
those  who  are  attempting  to  live  on  a 
fixed  or  limited  income.  They  are  also 
concerned,  as  I  am,  with  the  Increasing 
costs  of  the  Vietnam  war  in  terms  of  lives 
and  money  resulting  from  our  no- win 
policy. 

Last  week  I  received  petitions  signed 
by  250  people  in  my  district  who  are 
seeking  my  help  and  assistance  to  in- 
crease social  security  benefits.  Their  con- 
cerns are  with  the  daily  rising  costs  for 
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the  basic  necessities  of  life,  and  not  with 
the  Older  Americans  Act  which,  I  under- 
stand, would  provide  such  services  as  free 
dancing  lessons  and  bus  rides  to  the  zoo. 

They  are  concerned  also  with  the  Oov- 
emment's  policy  of  deficit  spending, 
which.  In  my  opinion,  is  one  of  the  most 
significant  factors  in  creating  and  con- 
tinuing the  Inflation  which  we  are 
experiencing. 

I  believe  that  the  most  important  step 
we  can  take  as  Members  of  Congress  to 
aid  and  assist  our  older  citizens  is  to 
bring  to  the  conduct  of  Oovemment 
measures  of  fiscal  responsibility  and 
soundness  that  will  improve  the  econom- 
ic conditions  of  our  society  to  such  an 
extent  that  our  older  citizens  will  be 
able  to  enjoy  lives  which  are  full,  healthy, 
and  active  and  carefree.  Increasing  and 
expanding  Oovemment  programs  and 
deficit  spending  will  not  accomplish  that 
objective.  I  firmly  believe  we  will  never 
accomplish  it  imtil  we  end  the  Viet- 
nam war,  committing  to  that  task 
whatever  resources  it  will  take.  Then 
we  will  be  able  to  restore  to  our 
economy  and  domestic  scene  conditions 
of  economic  progress  and  stability  that 
will  permit  Americans  of  all  ages  in- 
creased opportunity  for  fuller  and  richer 
lives. 

Therefore,  until  the  Vietnam  conflict 
has  ended  and  our  soldiers  have  been  re- 
turned safe^  home  and  until  we  make  a 
greater  effort  toward  fiscal  sanity  and 
balanced  budgets,  I  intend  to  vote  against 
such  legislation  as  the  Older  Americans 
Act  Amendments  with  its  request  for  the 
appropriation  of  $252  million.  While  I  am 
deeply  concerned  with  the  living  condi- 
tions of  our  elderly  and  needy,  and  will 
do  all  I  can  to  support  measures  that 
will  Insure  to  them  the  necessary  means 
for  a  full  life.  I  am  convinced  that  our 
present  foreign  and  domestic  problems 
dictate  a  reordering  of  priorities  which 
have  necessitated  the  vote  which  I  have 
cast. 


LEGISLATION  TO  AUTHORIZE  THE 
SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
TO  ENGAGE  IN  FEASIBILITY  IN- 
VE8TIOATION8  OF  CERTAIN  WA- 
TER   RESOURCES    DEVELOPMENT 


HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

or    NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  16,  1969 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
bring  my  colleagues'  attention  to  a  bill 
I  am  cosponsoring  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives today  to  begin  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  feasibility  to  economically 
utilize  and  develop  land  and  water  re- 
sources of  the  Beatty.  Ne v. -Death  Valley 
Calif..  Amargosa  Valley  area  for  agricul- 
ture, municipal  and  industrial  purposes. 

I  also  want  to  remind  my  colleagues 
of  the  special  benefits  such  exploratory 
work  in  Amargosa  Valley  will  hold  for 
the  future  of  the  burgeoning  population 
of  the  southwestern  United  States.  I 
urge  approval  of  the  bill,  which  my  fel- 
low colleague  and  chairman  of  the  In- 
terior Committee  Irrigation  and  Recla- 
mation   Subcommittee,    Representative 
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Harold  T.  Johnson,  of  California,  is  co- 
sponsoring  with  me. 

There  are  vast  amounts  of  untapped 
underground  water  lying  Just  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  Amargosa  Valley.  The 
plan,  as  proposed  by  the  bill  after  the 
feasibility  study,  calls  for  the  drilling  of 
additional  wells  and  to  construct  dis- 
tribution and  drainage  facilities  to  sup- 
ply water  to  21,000  acres  of  Irrigable 
lands.  Let  me  point  out  explicitly,  that 
Beatty  in  my  State  of  Nevada  and  Death 
Valley  in  California  are  located  In  the 
highly  potentially  valuable  Amargosa 
Valley  where  there  are  about  93,000  acres 
of  arable  land  overall  and  the  huge  un- 
derground Amargosa  River  running  near 
Beatty  could  be  tapped  to  develop  sub- 
stantial portions  of  the  land. 

This  will  take  a  Federal  reclamation 
project  to  adequately  develop  as  the  cur- 
rent status  of  the  economy  in  the  Beatty 
area  is  not  sufBcient  enough  to  gamer 
local  financial  support  for  the  hard- 
working citizens  to  develop  the  venture 
alone. 

I  have  a  report  on  a  1968  reconnais- 
sance taken  of  the  area  which  backs  up 
this  theory  and  shows  that  irrigated 
farming  can  be  a  very  successful  enter- 
prise which  in  tum  would  make  a  major 
contribution  to  the  economic  growth  of 
the  area  today  and  in  the  future. 

While  this  is  a  large  project,  the  cost 
is  seemingly  low.  To  adequately  com- 
plete a  construction  project  to  Insure 
proper  use  of  the  water,  the  cost,  ac- 
cording to  the  1968  reconnaissance  re- 
port. Is  set  at  about  $8  million. 

Constituents  in  both  Nevada  and  Cal- 
ifornia have  expressed  their  keen  Interest 
in  such  a  project. 


ARIZONA  WILDLIFE  FEDERATION 
OBJECTS  TO  CERTAIN  PROVI- 
SIONS OF  THE  GUN  CONTROL  ACT 
OF  1968 


HON.  SAM  STEIGER 


or    AKZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  16,  1969 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  individuals  are  concerned  over  the 
Gun  Control  Act  of  1968  enactment  and 
its  Implementation  by  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service.  I  am  enclosing  copies  ol 
two  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Arizona 
Wildlife  Federation  in  January  1969,  and 
a  covering  letter  sent  to  me  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  federation.  Mr.  Fred  W. 
Greenwald : 

AaizoNA  WOALirx  Peduution, 

Phoenix.  Ariz..  April  10. 1969. 
Congressman  Sam  Smcca. 
U.S.  Hou*e  of  Representative*, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAa  CoNoazssMAN  Snion:  During  tbe 
4€th  Annual  Convention  of  the  Arizona  Wild- 
life Pederatlon.  formerly  known  as  the  Art- 
Bona  Game  Protective  Association,  held  In 
SprlngervlUe.  Arizona  on  January  17.  18  and 
19,  1069.  the  Convention  delegates  considered 
tbe  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968.  otherwise 
known  as  Public  Law  90-618. 

It  was  tbe  unanimous  consensos  of  tbe 
delegates  at  this  Convention  that  the  Gun 
Control  Act  of  1968  did  not  constitute  rea- 
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Bonable  leglaUtlon.  and  that  it  would  not 
accomplish  tbe  purposes  of  the  legislation  as 
set  forth  In  Section  101  of  that  Act. 

It  Is  more  apparent  since  the  promulgation 
of  Federal  regulations  ostensibly  to  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  tbe  Act  that  the  Act  and 
the  regulaUona  do  place  an  unreasonable 
burden  upon  tbe  acquisition,  disposition, 
use  and  enjoyment  oX  firearms  and  ammuni- 
tion by  law-abiding  citizens  for  reasonable 
and  proper  purposes,  and  It  was  for  that  rea- 
son that  Resolution  No.  22,  as  set  forth  In 
the  accompanying  compilation  of  Resolu- 
tions, was  adopted  at  the  Convention. 

As  you  are  aware,  tbe  Gun  Control  Act  of 
1068  la  a  compoelte  of  new  legislation  and 
an  adoption  of  or  an  amendment  to  provi- 
sions of  tbe  National  Firearms  Act  and  the 
Federal  Firearms  Act.  It  is  not  the  poelUon 
of  our  Association  that  there  should  be  no 
firearms  legislation,  nor  would  we  reallstlcaUy 
support  repeal  of  tbe  entire  Gun  Control  Act 
of  1068  Inasmuch  as  tbe  Act  does  embody 
legislation  which  had  been  In  existence  for 
many  years. 

It  Is  for  that  reason  that  reference  to  our 
Resolution  No.  22  will  Indicate  a  carefully 
selected  request  for  repeal  of  provisions  of 
the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1068  while  retaining 
restrictions  Imposed  upon  acquisition  and 
dlsiKsltlon  of  destructive  devices,  firearms 
mufflers  and  silencers  as  defined  In  said  Act 
and  wbUe  retaining  restrictions  which  would 
prevent  firearms  or  ammunition  from  being 
received,  transported  by  or  to  those  Individual 
persons  ineligible  under  the  Act  and  as  de- 
fined in  Section  022,  subsections  (d)  1,  2,  3,  4; 
(g)l,  2,  3,  4;  (h)l,  2,  3,  4;  and  (1),  (J),  (k) 
of  tbe  Act. 

We  earnestly  seek  your  aid  In  tbe  introduc- 
tion of  legislation  designed  to  eSectviate  tbe 
purposes  of  tbe  Resolution,  and  your  sup- 
port of  any  legislation  introduced  to  accom- 
plish tbe  purposes  of  this  Resolution. 

Our  Association  would  furthermore  like 
to  call  your  attention  to  Resolution  No.  11 
which  was  ptaosed  at  our  Convention  so  that 
you  may  be  advised  that  tbe  Arizona  Wild- 
life Federation  la  opposed  to  any  additional 
legislation  providing  for  gun  registration 
and/or  Individual  licensing  of  gun  owners 
and  users. 

Very  tritly  yours, 

I        Pked  W.  Gbeenwald, 

President. 

Resolution  No.   11 

KXLATrVB    to    THEAHMB    LEGISLATION 

Whereas,  there  Is  no  concrete  relation  be- 
tween strict  giin  controls  and  crime  reduc- 
tion; and 

Whereas,  tbe  poeslblllty  of  removal  of  fire- 
arms from  iHlvate  ownership  Is  frightening; 
and 

Whereas,  the  financial  responsibility  of  en- 
forcing stricter  gun  laws  Is  placed  on  an 
alrecMly  over-taxed  population;  and 

Whereas,  placing  restrictions  on  basic  free- 
doms are  dangerous;  and 

Whereas,  aasaasinatlons  of  a  few  key  In- 
dividuals Is  not  cause  to  burden  whole  so- 
ciety with  bureaucratic  red  tape; 

Now  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  tbe  Ari- 
zona Wildlife  Federation  be  actively  con- 
cerned with  all  further  Federal,  State,  or 
municipal  firearm  legislation;  smd  is  specif- 
ically opposed  to  gun  registration  and  In- 
dividual licensing;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  tbe  Arizona 
Wildlife  Federation  supports  severe  penal- 
ties and  strict  enforcement  of  existing  laws 
concerning  criminal  use  of  firearms. 

ttEaoLUTiON  No.  22 

re:   gun  ooNTaoL  act  of  i»ss 

Whereas,   provisions  of   the   Gun  Control 

Act  of  1968  place  an  unreaaonable  burden 

upon  the  acquisition,  disposition,  use  and 

enjoyment  of  firearms  and  ammunition  by 
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law    abiding    citizens    for    reasonable    and 
proper  pvirposes;  and 

Whereas,  provisions  of  said  act  unreason- 
ably and  arbitrarily  declare  as  felonious  acts, 
tranaactions  concerning  the  acquisition  and 
disposition  of  firearms  and  ammunition  un- 
related to  actual  or  Intended  criminal  use 
thereof,  or  the  competency  or  good  citizen- 
ship of  the  persons  Involved;  and 

Whereas,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
has  created  reg\ilatlons  which  greatly  exceed 
the  letter  and  Intent  of  the  Gun  Control  Act 
of  1068,  the  net  resvUt  of  which  amounts  to 
registration; 

Now  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the 
Arizona  Wildlife  Federation  In  convention 
assembled  requests  that  those  provisions  of 
the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1068  and  regulations 
relating  thereto  restricting,  regulating  and 
prohibiting  the  acquisition  or  disposition  of 
ammunition  and  firearms  other  than  de- 
structive devices  and  firearms  mufflers  and 
silencers  as  defined  In  said  Act  In  Intra- 
state, interstate  or  foreign  commerce  be  re- 
pealed except  as  applicable  to  licensed  im- 
porters, manufacturers  and  dealers  and  as 
provided  in  Section  922,  sub-secUons  (d)  1, 
2,  3,  4;  (g)  1,  2,  3.  4;  (h)  1,  2,  3,  4;  and  (1) 
(j),  (k)  of  said  Act. 


AGRI-BUSINESS  FARM  CENTERS- 
BIG  NEW  THREAT  TO  RURAL 
AMERICA 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  16.  1969 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing reprint  of  a  radio  address  was  re- 
printed In  the  June  issue  of  the  the  In- 
dependent Banker.  The  radio  talk  was 
prepared  and  given  by  Mr.  Ed  Wimmer, 
who  is  vice  president  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Business. 

I  found  his  article  extremely  Interest- 
ing and  I  would  like  to  share  his  thoughts 
on  this  matter  with  you,  as  follows: 
AcEi-BusiNESS     Farm     Centers — Bic     New 
Threat  to  Rural  America 
(By  Ed  Wimmer) 

Plans  are  underway  to  open  a  ch<iln  of 
huge,  agrl-b'isiness  farm  centers'  that  could 
be  far  greater  threat  to  rural  America  than 
anything  the  big  chains  or  federal  govern- 
ment have  caused  In  the  last  60  years.  Na- 
tional Farm  Stores,  Inc.,  has  announced  that 
it  Is  starting  a  nationwide  chain  of  one-stop 
40-acre.  new  mall-type  shopping  Agri-busi- 
ness shc^plng  complexes  to  furnish  all  the 
needs  of  tbe  farmer. 

international  power 


Financial  backing  for  the  building  of  these 
40-acre  agri-business,  all-engulflng  raids  on 
rural  America  was  announced  by  Litton  In- 
dustries, now  involved  In  an  antitrust  suit. 
Litton  is  so  vast  an  operation  that  Its  officials 
Informed  the  White  House  and  our  State  De- 
partment and  embassies  that  Interference  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  In  Its  acquisi- 
tion of  a  German  typewriter  company  "may 
provoke  German  government  action  and  re- 
vive old  animosities  against  United  States 
dollar  imperialism." 

But  let  us  look  at  Litton  Industries  before 
we  say  anything  more  at>out  corporations 
becoming  so  giant  that  when  a  federal  agency 
attempts  to  cut  back  on  their  giantism,  they 
notify  U.S.  embassies  and  warn  of  poesible 
disruption  between  friendly  governments. 

Litton  is  a  conglomerate — one  of  the 
fastest  built  in  the  UJS.— with  revenues  of 
over  t2  billion  in  1068,  assets  of  $1,200,000,- 
000,  and  profits  before  taxes  of  over  $100  mil- 
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lion.  Before  swallowing  the  German  tsrpe- 
wrlter  firm,  it  bought  Royal  Typewriter  Co. 
(Royal  McBee)  which,  with  Its  German  hold- 
ings, the  PTC  says,  constitute  too  much  type- 
writer control.  The  German  company  had  a 
string  of  subsidiaries,  of  course,  which  went 
with  the  typewriter  merger. 

rOtTRTEBHTH    LARGEST    DEFENSE   CONTRACTOR 

Utton  Is  the  14th  largest  defense  contrac- 
tor In  the  US;  so  how  many  boys  have  died 
to  give  It  acquisition  money?  It  owns  or  con- 
trols Data  Register  of  Sweden.  Streator  In- 
tematlonal.  Western  Geographical  and  sub- 
sidiaries, American  Book  Co.  and  subsidiar- 
ies, Litton  Tool,  The  Rust  Corp.,  Arrow 
Service.  Cole  Steel.  Eureka  Corp.,  Pittsburgh 
Paper.  Hewltt-Robblns,  Engalls  Shipbuilding, 
Allen-Hollander,  Dennis  Supply  Co.  Stores. 
Blonetrlcs  Laboratories.  Kimball  Systems. 
Leopold  Corp.,  Stouffer's  Poods,  Wilson  Ma- 
rine Transit,  Monroe  International  Corp., 
Monroe  Calculating  of  Holland,  Prof  ex  Ray 
Co.,  Litton  Precision.  Litton  Systems.  Litton 
Systems  of  Canada,  McCray  Corp..  Jefferson 
Electric.  Landls  Tool,  and  frankly,  I  dont 
know  what  else! 

Now  tell  me  If  you  believe  that  even  a 
fairly  large  chain  store  operation  could  com- 
pete against  40-acre.  Lltton-flnanced  Agrl- 
Business  Farm  Centers,  and  what  will  hap- 
pen to  rural  towns  all  around  these  centers 
If  they  are  the  success  they  must  be  to  con- 
tinue expanding,  as  they  say,  "all  over  the 
United  States?" 

A  big  oil  company  is  mentioned  as  a  sup- 
plier of  fertilizers,  petroleum  products,  farm 
chemicals,  service  station  and  propane  gas 
needs.  It  Is  said  to  be  tbe  same  oil  company 
that  Is  opening  grocery  stores  in  Detroit.  Lit- 
ton Services  Group  will  arrange  all  interim 
construction,  and  arrange  whatever  perma- 
nent financing  is  needed. 

KILL    OPPORTUNITT 

So  I  ask  you  again,  what  chance  would 
j^our  boy  have  of  ever  starting  a  small  busi- 
ness of  his  own  against  such  an  octopus  of 
corporate  power?  Where  will  the  smaU  town 
business  and  bank  be  five  or  ten  years  from 
now;  and  because  the  corporate  farms  have 
been  advancing  in  all  agricultural  centers, 
and  because  they  buy  so  much  of  their  needs 
direct  from  the  biggest  suppliers.  kUUng  off 
the  Independent  farm  equipment  and  other 
suppliers,  what  happens  eventually  to  Ut- 
ton's  Agri-Buslness,  40-acre  farm  centers? 
What  happens  to  America? 

When  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
stepped  in  on  Utton's  typewriter  deal,  It  was 
knocking  off  a  little  fringe  benefit  of  Ut- 
ton—one  It  would  hardly  miss;  a  mere 
midget  of  a  corporation  with  only  $51  mil- 
lion In  assets.  Where  FTC  has  been  weak  Is 
in  our  antitrust  laws  that  allowed  such  com- 
bining as  Litton  has  dcme,  and  in  the  failure 
of  Congress  to  strengthen  those  laws  and 
provide  the  money  to  enforce  them. 

SOCIALISM   THROUGH   MONOPOLY 

Litton  talks  about  "German  government 
retaliation."  but  not  even  our  own  federal 
officials  mention  that  before  he  died.  Konrad 
Adenauer  said  that  the  biggest  threat  of  a 
return  to  Nazism  was  the  return  to  monop- 
oly capitalism  building  up  In  Germany. 
Kurt  Foreburg,  prominent  Berlin  banker, 
said  the  German  economy  was  weU  on  the 
way  to  "collecUvism  and  monopollcapital- 
Ismus."  and  Dr.  Polkert  Wilkin  wrote: 

•'The  continued  flow  of  tribute  to  Indus- 
trial conquerors  U  no  device  of  progress,  but 
a  work  of  frustraUon  and  ultimate  destruc- 
tion." ^. 

Serge  Dahlin,  Soviet  economist,  put  the 
consolldators  in  the  same  light  when  he  said 
the  "free  enterprise  economies  of  Western 
major  nations  are  transforming  themselves 
into  socialism  through  the  monopoly  proc- 
ess "  His  rather  frightening  conclusion  was: 
"It  is  coUecUvlzatlon  of  capitalistic  prop- 
erty  a  negation  of  private  enterprise  with- 
in the  domains  of  capitalism  itself." 
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msD  Lon  OF  "I 

Cooalder.  howerer.  tb*  t1*wb  of  Dr.  How- 
ard P«rUnutt«r.  wltb  MIT  for  10  yw  Mid 
now  with  Wharton  CoU«g«.  Or.  PwlmutMr 
seM  aupOTliit«niaUon«d  gUnt«  taUnc  oT«r 
a«naral  Motors  jumping  from  (ao  blUlon  to 
$100  billion  In  aalM.  Ha  •••■  •upcnnt«m»- 
tlonal  unlona  wanting  to  ahara  In  tha  proa- 
perlty  of  tha  aupcr-lntamatlonal  oorporata 
glanu.  ao  ha  aaya  thalr  laadan  wUl  go  along. 
Hla  OnAl  oonclualon  (which  wa  hava  aaan  all 
along) : 

"Tha  only  obatacla:  tha  aoreralgn  atato 
which  will  ultlmataly  damand  outright  n»- 
tlonallxatlon." 

We  either  have  to  bellere  In  a  aoclety  that 
makea  mllllona  of  somebodlea  out  of  nobod- 
laa,  or  a  aoclety  that  makes  millions  of  no- 
bodlaa  out  of  potential  somebodlea.  We  can 
bellere  In  a  society  that  conoentratea  on  the 
deyalopment  of  the  individual,  best  seen  In 
tha  family  farm  and  independent  enterprise 
of  aU  kinds.  Or  we  can  permit  the  sub- 
mergence of  the  individual  in  a  coterie  of 
huge  corporate  farms.  40-acre  (or  more) 
ogrtbuslneas  monopolizers  like  Utton's  Na- 
tional Farm  Stores,  big  unions,  huge  bank- 
ing combines,  and  unlimited,  omnipotent 
fedelral  goVMrunent. 

Totuig  people  of  America  should  be  glTen 
every  poaalble  opportunity  to  strike  out  on 
thalr  own.  run  their  farms  and  businesses, 
and  become  important  in  the  profession,  in 
government,  in  community  affairs.  Jefferson 
and  Madison  were  right  when  they  warned 
future  generations  always  to  be  against  all 
forms  of  undue  power  The  efforts  of  the 
Jiistlce  Department.  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. Congress,  and  trade  organizations  that 
are  trying  to  open  up  a  free  and  fair  market 
deserve  our  support. 

Willis  J.  Balllnger.  a  former  economic  ad- 
visor to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  told 
a  Senatorial  Investigating  committee  in  the 
1930's  that  the  multiplication  of  stores  and 
banks  under  a  single  control  is  "the  execu- 
tioner of  man's  ambitions,  and  what  Is  a 
more  perfect  crime  than  to  strike  down  the 
would-be  proprietor  on  the  doorstep  of  hla 
dreams,  and  go  unpunished." 

AfTMCTS    KVXSTOm 

Litton  Industries,  like  so  many  being  ques- 
tioned today,  would  go  on  swallowing  com- 
pany after  company  until  It  became  one  of 
the  super  glanu  seen  by  Dr.  Perlmutter.  In 
the  case  of  the  40-acre  Agrl-Buslness  Farm 
Centers,  what  will  be  the  toll  of  Individual 
enterprises,  the  drain  of  capital  from  the 
towns,  the  ruin  brought  to  chambers  of  com- 
merce, clTlc  clubs,  and  churches,  because  too 
few  people  do  not  understand  that  upon  the 
destiny  of  goods  and  services  rests  the  destiny 
of  the  nation? 

Bach  and  every  one  of  us  Is  tied  In  one 
way  or  another  to  what  the  Uttons  and 
their  kind  do  to  that  structure. 


A   VIEW   OP   STUDENT   tJNREST 


HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

or    VUGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  R£PRESENTATIVKS 

Monday,  June  16.  1969 

Mr.  KfARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  against  the 
background  of  growing  national  concern 
over  disruptive  activity  on  college  cam- 
puses. I  t>elieve  a  well-reasoned  expres- 
sion of  a  freshman  student  of  Madison 
College.  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  will  be  of  In- 
terest to  the  House. 

I  include,  therefore,  an  article  by 
Prank  Humphreys  which  appeared  in 
the  Madison  College  newspaper,  the 
Breeze,  on  May  27,  1969,  as  follows: 


BsMTSi*  CAxrmm  CoMoouf 
(By  Prank  Humphreys) 
Sununer  Is  rapidly  approadtlng,  and  moat 
eoUega  students  will  be  dap*rtUig  the  aca- 
damlc  oooununlty  In  pursuit  of  economic  en- 
deavors. At  scattered  camptiaea  acroaa  tha 
nation  rise  the  wavea  of  an  ever-lncreaalng 
number  of  major,  violent  disturbances.  And 
it  could  weU  be  that  theee  recent  outbreaks 
will  turn  the  tide  of  academic  freedom  that 
has  been  rising  In  recent  yeara. 

azpsBcuasiONs  hxabo  TMaotroHOrrr  bocirt 
Reperctisslons  from  thaaa  demonstrations 
are  being  heard  at  all  levels  of  our  society. 
The  current  administration  in  Washington 
Is  considering  counter-action  aimed  at  put- 
Ung  federal  funds  out  of  the  reach  of  radi- 
cals. College  adnUnUtraUons  and  fadliUea 
are  all  wondering  when  their  campuses  will 
be  hit.  And  the  vast  majority  of  students 
who  fall  to  participate  In  these  Insurrections 
are  doing  everything  in  their  power  to  avert 
any  violence  on  their  campuses. 

What  has  really  happened  to  college*  to- 
day? In  order  to  detemUne  this,  one  must 
examine  1 )  the  nature  of  the  "demands" 
put  forth;  2)  methods  employed  to  coerce 
compliance  with  the  same:  3)  the  practical- 
ity of  the  demands  as  they  relate  to  the 
academic  development  of  the  student;  and 
4)  the  effect  of  "hasty"  action  by  various 
administrations  and  facultiea. 

The  first  illegitimate  children  of  the  pro- 
test movement  were  conceived  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  Berkeley  Campus. 
These  young  rebeU  were  stressing  free 
speech,  a  caifae  espoused  by  ntunerous  in- 
dividuals in  the  course  of  our  history.  The 
use  of  the  four-letter  word  detracted  from 
what  appeared  to  be  seemingly  worthy 
objectives. 

CAUSKS     BU>ANO     TO      INSANrTT 

Prom  this  early  beginning  revolts,  or 
rather  demonstrations,  sprang  up  in  other 
areas.  The  causes  were  many,  and  who  can 
combat  the  exhuberance  of  youth  in  sup- 
porting a  cause?  In  many  Instances,  the  de- 
mands were  sound,  and  many  helpful  bene- 
ficial programs  resulted. 

Sanity  has  finally  been  left  by  the  way- 
side, however.  A  close  examination  of  the  re- 
cent disturbances  clearly  supports  this 
point.  From  the  Initial  demands  for  free- 
dom of  speech,  things  have  now  progressed 
to  the  point  where  the  young  radicals  feel 
that  they  can  no  longer  attend  an  Institu- 
tion unless  they  have  complete  power  over 
It. 

Marches  and  peaceful  assemblies  were  the 
early  tools  of  the  protest  trade.  Students 
moved  to  obstruct  traffic  or  occupy  a  build- 
ing simply  to  gain  recognition  of  their  point 
of  view.  When  these  tactics  were  slow  In 
yielding  results,  the  next  logical  step  led 
to  violence.  Buildings  were  forcibly  seized  and 
held,  "hostages"  were  taken  to  use  as  levels 
against  the  "establishment",  and  civil  dis- 
obedience l>ecame  an  advocated  way  of  life. 

As  a  malignant  cancer  rapidly  spreads 
and  consumes  completely  when  not  properly 
treated,  so  did  the  rash  of  violence  put  Its 
blot  on  scores  of  colleges  and  universities. 
Daily  reports  from  across  the  nation  told  of 
another  campus  being  hit  by  Insurgents.  Stu- 
dents no  longer  carried  books  to  class.  In- 
stead firebombs,  knives  and  guns  became 
every  student's  closest  companions. 

psAcsrtn.    BTTTOurrs    abs   casualties 

Where  this  violence  and  coe-clon  was  used 
in  great  quantities,  the  casualty  toll  rose 
rapidly.  The  president  of  a  north-eastern 
university  suffered  a  fatal  heart  attack  while 
attempting  to  mediate  the  differences  around 
him.  In  the  foreign  country  of  California. 
for  surely  nobody  actually  considers  it  part 
of  the  United  States,  truly  peaceful  students 
Intent  on  getting  an  education  were  the 
victims  of  severe  bodily  harm  at  the  hands 


of  the  lawless.  One  girl  was  so  badly  mutilated 
aa  the  result  of  an  exploalon  in  an  admlnls- 
traUon  building  that  extensive  plasUc  sur- 
gery will  never  bring  her  anywhere  near  her 
original  beauty,  and  as  yet  no  one  has 
found  a  way  to  restore  sight  to  eyes  that 
have  lieen  ripped  by  such  a  blast. 

What  could  possibly  be  so  Important  that 
groups  of  young  people  would  resort  to  such 
tactics  Juat  to  achieve  a  given  objective?  Be- 
sides free  speech,  the  demands  included 
academic  freedom,  a  voice  in  the  selection 
of  required  courses,  a  voice  in  the  hiring  and 
firing  of  faculty  and  administration,  creation 
of  black  studies  programs,  and  abolishment 
of  entrance  requirements  for  Negro  students. 
And  it  is  also  possible  that  somewhere  along 
the  line  someone  was  advocating  "a  chicken 
in  every  pot",  or  was  it  "some  pot  for  every 
chick." 

Admittedly  moat  bastions  of  higher  edu- 
cation could  use  a  complete  revision  of  their 
baaic  studies  courses.  The  courses  now  re- 
quired were  put  in  this  category  years  ago 
and  no  longer  meet  the  needs  of  our  mobile 
society  Along  with  this  is  the  desire  by  most 
students  to  have  a  more  flexible  curriculum. 
Rather  than  having  to  take  all  required 
courses  and  regurgitate  back  the  Information 
for  four  years,  most  students  would  prefer 
a  wider  curriculum  under  which  they  could 
develop  their  own  particular  talents. 

sruuSMra  OZVKN  VOICK  IW  CROOStNO  PBOFS 

Giving  an  active  voice  to  students  In  hiring 
and  firing  of  members  of  the  faculty  or  ad- 
ministration Is  like  giving  a  lighted  torch  to 
a  pyromanlac.  Both  would  prove  equally  de- 
structive. To  further  illustrate,  suppose  an 
apprentice  carpenter  told  the  union  that  he 
would  decide  which  of  the  Journeymen  he 
felt  was  qualified  to  teach  him  the  trade. 
Common  sense  tells  us  that  the  apprentice 
had  better  consider  another  vocation,  for  he 
would  not  long  be  a  part  of  the  carpenter's 
union. 

This  holds  true  even  more  so  in  the  aca- 
demic field.  How  can  undergraduates  suppose 
themselves  to  have  the  intelligence  necessary 
to  determine  who  Is  going  to  teach  them? 
To  gain  a  position  of  responsibility  and  to 
gain  knowledge  of  any  given  subject,  one 
must  have  a  qualified  teacher  to  present  it. 
And  there  has  never  yet  been  the  student  who 
Is  qualified  to  say  which  teacher  Is  meet  able 
to  present  the  required  material  before  taking 
the  course. 

What  of  the  black  militants  advocating 
the  creation  of  "Black  Studies"  departments? 
The  suggestion  itself  points  up  the  complete 
folly  of  such  a  position.  The  cry  of  the  blacks 
is  that  "whltey"  controls  their  entire  way  of 
life.  The  best  way  to  combat  such  a  situation 
is  not  learning  of  all  the  shortcomings  and 
failurea  of  one's  ancestors:  rather  an  in- 
depth  study  of  the  successes  of  those  In  power 
is  called  for  A  minority  cannot  hope  to  gain 
any  power  through  violence,  mainly  because 
they  are  physically  outnumbered.  More  effort 
should  be  placed  by  the  black  militants  on 
learning  about  the  governmental  structure  of 
the  society  in  which  they  live  so  that  they 
could  legally  penetrate  this  system  and  gain 
respect  from  those  they  profess  to  hate  After 
all.  even  Hitler  used  the  existing  legal  means 
to  begin  his  rise  to  power. 
ACTION  coMMrrrscs  BXPaxaxNT  both  sdbs 
In  the  midst  of  all  the  violence  and  chaos, 
what  have  the  administrators  and  faculty 
members  been  doing  to  alleviate  some  of  the 
problem  areas?  Many  Institutions  have  cre- 
ated action  committees  on  which  both  sides 
are  well  represented.  These  groups  attempt  to 
solve  prolilems  before  they  arise,  a  sort  of 
mental  and  academic  birth  control.  These 
endeavors  are  successful  where  both  parties 
Involved  participate  in  an  open  and  honest 
manner.  Oreat  strides  made  by  these  action 
groups  go  largely  unnoticed,  but  such  Is  the 
case  of  most  significant  "peaceful"  aocom- 
pllshmenta. 
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Numerous  other  Instances  of  hasty, 
thoughtless  actions  by  those  in  power  have 
resulted  In  the  degradation  of  the  entire 
academic  profession.  Take  the  actions  of  the 
CorneU  University  faculty  as  a  shining  ex- 
ample of  opportunistic  decision  making. 

The  faculty  originally  repudiated  the  dean 
for  compromising  his  position  In  the  face  of 
threats  from  a  heavily  armed  group  of  black 
militants.  The  faculty  also  upheld  the  earlier 
decision  of  a  regularly  constituted  commit- 
tee of  students  and  faculty  to  censure  guilty 
students  for  their  violent  acts.  They  then 
reversed  themselves,  opening  the  floodgates 
for  further  acts  of  violence  not  only  on  their 
own  campus  but  on  others  as  well. 

TIME    FOa    STEADFAST    ACTION    IS    NOW 

This  capitulation  did  not  go  unnoticed 
either.  The  noted  American  philosopher  Sid- 
ney Hook.  In  commenting  on  the  eventuaUty 
of  government  involvement  in  campus  dis- 
orders, said  of  the  government,  "It  cannot 
permit  assault,  arson,  possible  loss  of  life 
!  merely   because   administrators — and   facul- 

.  ties — are  cowardly."  Seemingly  a  severe  In- 

L  dlctment  of  all  faculties  and  administrators. 
Hook's  views  serve  to  point  up  the  fact  that 
the  time  for  steadfast  action  in  the  face  of 
Impending  danger  Is  now— before  it  becomes 
necessary  for  the  government  to  move  In  to 
'  conuol  a  situation  which  promises  to  get 
i      worse  before  It  gets  better. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  summer  months 
ahead  be  used  in  wholly  constructive  efforts 
to  return  college  campuses  to  their  roles  as 
places  of  learning  rather  than  training 
grounds  for  social  guerrillas.  It  la  Incumbent 
upon  the  students  to  rationalize  their  de- 
mands and  present  them  In  an  orderly  fash- 
Ion.  It  is  equally  Incumbent  upon  the  facul- 
ties and  administrations  to  throw  aside  petty 
prejudices  and  archaic  points  of  view  In  a 
concerted  attempt  to  return  to  academic 
achievement  rather  than  academic  anarchy. 
Our  academic  institutions  can  lU-afford 
another  "winter  of  .  .  .  discontent."  The 
survival  of  the  freedom  of  academic  pursuit 
~-  hinges  on  the  return  to  peaceful  and  respon- 
sible control  of  the  learning  faculties  and 
processes  by  those  properly  qualified  to  exer- 
cise that  authority — not  on  the  violent  over- 
throw of  the  same  by  a  group  of  irresponsible 
militants. 


EXCESSIVE     INTEREST     RATES 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF   CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  16,  1969 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  recent  recordbreaking  in- 
crease in  the  prime  interest  rate  to  8V4 
percent,  I  am  sure,  is  of  great  concern  to 
all  of  us.  This  action  coupled  with  the 
already  high  interest  rates,  a  subject  on 
which  I  have  received  many  communi- 
cations and  personal  contacts,  prompted 
me  to  write  to  the  President  and  Issue 
a  press  release. 

I  believe  there  is  an  immediate  need 
for  a  rollback  of  Interest  rates.  To  con- 
tinue with  the  high  Interest  rates  can 
only,  In  my  judgment,  lead  to  most  dif- 
ficult experiences,  especially  for  our  mid- 
dle-income and  low-income  people.  The 
cost  of  living  will  be  Increased  for  many 
who  are  already  caught  in  the  inflation- 
ary spiral  of  prices.  Credit,  so  vital  to 
many  of  our  citizens,  will  become  almost 
prohibitive.  One  can  well  appreciate 
what  this  will  mean  to  home  construc- 
tion and  the  cost  of  Installment  buying. 
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Representatives  from  the  homebuilding 
groups,  real  estate  firms,  saving  and  loan 
companies,  and  labor  have  contacted  me 
expressing  great  concern. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  continue 
with  inaction.  Therefore,  I  have  called 
upon  the  President  to  take  immediate 
steps  to  effect  a  rollback  of  interest  rates. 
Presidents  in  the  past  have  been  effective 
in  rolling  back  commodity  prices,  as  well 
as  wage  Increases.  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  should  be  satisfied  with  less  from 
President  Nixon. 

My  letter  to  the  President  and  a  press 

release  follow:  „  ,„^„ 

Junk  13,  1969. 

The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Your  immediate  at- 
tention and  action  are  requested  with  respect 
to  the  recent  Increase  In  the  prime  Interest 
rate.  The  prime  Interest  rate  at  T-A  percent 
was  already  too  high;  and  the  Increase  to 
8 '/a  percent  Is  outrageous. 

This  latest  Irresponsible  action,  which  will 
further  Increase  splrallng  prices  and  costs, 
comes  at  a  time  when  we  are  already  In  the 
midst  of  run-away  Inflation  and  will  result 
in  a  Jtistly  indignant  citizenry. 

I  believe  high  interest  rates,  especially  with 
this  latest  increase,  to  be  one  of  the  most 
serious  problems  affecting  the  average  Ameri- 
can citizen  today.  The  high  rates  wUl  crip- 
ple private  Industry,  and  to  cite  one  example, 
and  a  most  important  one.  Is  the  effect  It  Is 
having  on  the  homebuilding  Industry,  espe- 
clallv  low-Income  housing.  If  the  big  finan- 
cial "interests  are  deliberately  attempting  to 
stop  middle  and  low  Income  housing,  they 
are  succeeding  by  this  action. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  my  considered  opinion 
that  you  should  take  immediate  action  to 
effect  a  rollback  of  interest  rates.  In  the 
past.  Presidents  have  been  effective  In  roU- 
Ing  back  commodity  prices,  as  well  aa  wage 
Increases.  I  can  think  of  nothing  more  vital 
to  the  lives  of  most  of  us  than  the  cost  of 
money.  Therefore,  as  our  President,  I  be- 
lieve you  have  an  obligation  to  take  an 
active  role  at  this  time  on  this  crucial 
subject. 

For  long,  your  Party  and  the  banking  in- 
stitutions of  this  country  would  appear  to 
have  had  a  close  working  relationship  and 
an  association  that  would  give  you  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  to  take  a  position  of  leader- 
ship in  reducing  the  outrageous  high  interest 
rates. 

Respectfully, 

Olenn  M.  Anderson, 

Member  of  Congress. 
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dent,"  Anderson  said,  "I  believe  you  have  an 
obligation  to  take  an  active  role  at  this  time 
on  this  crucial  subject." 

Anderson  also  called  to  the  President's  at- 
tention that  the  RepubUcan  Party  and  the 
Banking  Institutions  "appear  to  have  a  close 
working  relaUonshlp  and  an  association' 
that  would  give  President  Nixon  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  leadership  in  bringing  about 
reductions  in  "the  outrageous  high  Interest 
rates." 


AMNESTY  FOR  MEN  RESISTING  THE 
WAR  IN  VIETNAM 


Congressman  Olenn  M.  Anderson  of  the 
17th  Congressional  District  (California)  to- 
day called  upon  President  Nixon  to  effect  an 
immediate  roll  back  of  interest  rates. 

Anderson  labeled  the  recent  record-break- 
ing increase  in  the  Prime  Interest  Rate  to 
8'/^  percent  as  "Irresponsible  action  that 
will  further  increase  splrallng  prices  and 
costs,  coming  at  a  time  when  we  are  already 
In  the  midst  of  run-away  inflation,  and  will 
result  m  a  Justly  Indignant  citizenry." 

Anderson  described  the  action  by  the 
banking  Interests  as  "outrageous"  and  ex- 
pressed his  concern  that  higher  Interest 
rates  will  cripple  private  industry.  He  cited 
one  area — that  of  homebuUdlng — as  being 
particularly  hard  hit.  Anderson  said,  "If  the 
big  financial  Interests  are  deliberately  at- 
tempting to  stop  middle  and  low  Income 
housing,  they  are  succeeding  by  this  action." 
He  called  upon  President  Nixon  to  take 
Immediate  acUon  to  effect  a  roUback  of  In- 
terest rates.  Anderson  further  stated  that  In 
the  past,  Presidents  have  been  effective  In 
rolling  back  commodity  prices,  as  well  as 
wage    Increases.    "Therefore,    as   our   Presl- 


HON.  SHIRLEY  CHISHOLM 

OP    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  16.  1969 
Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
recently  received  a  petition  from  the 
Clergy  and  Laymen  Concerned  About 
Vietnam  demanding  amnesty  for  men  re- 
sisting the  war  in  Vietnam. 

The  question  of  amnesty  for  those  men 
who  are  in  jail,  who  are  in  self-imposed 
exile,  and  who  have  deserted  the  mili- 
tary  because  of  their  conscientious  op- 
position to  the  Vietnam  war,  has  become 
critical.  In  terms  of  numbers,  we  speak  of 
an  estimated  700  jailed  men,  hundreds 
more  awaiting  sentencing,  close  to  5,000 
emigrees,   and   untold   numbers   forced 
by  conscience  to  hide  in  their  own  coun- 
try. They  have  committed  the  crime  of 
acting  on  individual  moral  commitment. 
The  law  that  makes  this  commitment 
illegal,  that  has  sent  thousands  of  men 
to  prison,  is  the  draft.  By  the  draft,  liter- 
ally millions  of  young  men,  chosen  in- 
equitably, have  been  forced  to  fight,  to 
kill,  to  die  in  a  senseless  war  which  we  as 
a  Nation  hardly  understand,  let  alone 
want   This  is  an  unjust  and  oppressive 
law  which  has  punished  and  is  punishing 
these  thousands.  It  is  time  to  repeal  the 
draft  and  to  extend  amnesty  to  the  men 
who  have  suffered. 

Even  if  one  believes  that  the  draft  law 
is  legitimate,  there  are  several  reasons 
why  amnesty  should  be  granted  to  Viet- 
nam war  resisters. 

Over  the  last  5  years  since  the  war  be- 
came Americanized,  there  has  grown  an 
intense  dissatisfaction  with  our  Vietnam 
poUcy.  There  now  appears  to  be  wide- 
spread national  agreement  that  our  war 
effort,  for  moral,  legal,  and  practical  rea- 
sions,  is  bankrupt. 

We  owe  this  national  awareness  in 
large  degree  to  the  war  resisters.  They 
were  the  first  to  speak  the  truth  about 
Vietnam,  for  which  we  rewarded  them 
with  disgrace  and  cries  of  treason.  They 
were  the  prophets  whose  words  have 
proven  accurate.  They  must  be  allowed 
to  come  home  to  a  place  of  respect  in  a 
country  which  has  finaUy  recognized 
their  truth. 

Amnesty  will  also  serve  to  partially 
repudiate  our  participation  in  the  war. 
Of  course,  it  must  be  accompanied  by  an 
immediate  end  of  violence  and  political 
settlement.  But  while  the  negotiations 
will  end  the  war,  amnesty  will  symbolize 
our  national  repentence.  It  will  repudiate 
our  barbaric  destruction  in  Vietnam, 
wliich  cannot  be  dismissed  or  easily  for- 
gotten when  it  is  ended. 
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The  man  who  have  beoi  punidied  for 
ntttttng  the  war  are  poUOeal  prlMOcn. 
Incarceration  for  poUtlcal  beUefa  la  ab- 
horrent whereTer  It  oeeun;  it  Is  In  total 
contradlctlan  with  the  ideals  of  a  free 
democracy.  It  must  end  in  America. 

Finally,  even  those  who  endorse  our 
war  policy  must  admit  that  the  reslsters 
are  acting  out  of  most  deeply  agonised 
consciences.  They  are  among  the  most 
sensitive  of  American  youth.  When  a  na- 
tion imprisons  its  finest  young  men  for 
daring  to  act  on  conscience,  it  is  clear 
that  that  nation  has  gone  badly  astray. 
We  have  confused  conscience  with  crimi- 
nality. Just  as  we  have  confused  senseless 
brutality  with  protecting  the  South  Viet- 
namese from  outside  aggression. 

The  war  reslsters  who  have  given  years 
of  their  lives  to  oppose  governmental 
criminality  in  Vietnam,  which  they  were 
drafted  to  participate  in  against  their 
consciences,  have  suffered  unjustly  for 
too  long.  We  would  prove  that  we  are  a 
nation  iforthy  of  them  by  granting 
amiiesty. ,  _ . 


THE  SPIRIT  OP  UNITY  IN 
CAMEROON 


HON.  ADAM  C.  POWEU 

OF  trmw  TOMC 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  16.  1969 

Mr  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
headlines  of  current  newspapers  may 
shout  at  us  about  unrest  and  violence  in 
the  developing  nations,  no  less  sensa- 
tional have  been  reports  of  the  produc- 
tive activities  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Cameroon.  On  January  1,  Cameroon 
entered  Its  10th  year  as  an  independent 
nation  and  Its  accomplishments  since 
1960  have  silenced  a  great  many  skep- 
tics. For  in  the  beginning  this  small 
African  country  was  faced  not  only  with 
the  problems  of  establishing  itself  as  a 
member  of  the  world  community,  but  also 
with  internal  conditions  which  chal- 
lenged its  very  existence  as  a  nation. 

The  significance  of  January  1.  1960, 
tells  only  half  of  Cameroon's  story;  it 
was  at  that  time  that  the  eastern  region, 
a  United  Nations  tnist  territory  under 
French  administration,  became  a  sov- 
ereign republic.  The  picture  was  not 
complete  until  October  1,  1961,  when 
Western  Cameroon  left  the  protectorate 
of  the  British  to  Join  Eastern  Cameroon 
and  form  a  federal  republic.  Observers 
were  discouraging  about  the  potential  of 
such  a  union,  with  its  cultural  and  politi- 
cal differences,  a  precarious  agrarian 
economy,  and.  to  top  It  off,  a  language 
barrier,  a  vestige  of  the  colonial  era. 

Today,  the  6  million  people  of  Cam- 
eroon can  gaily  scoff  at  the  claims  of 
their  earlier  critics.  Two  years  ago.  the 
political  parties  of  Cameroon — number- 
ing 382  among  over  200  different  tribes 
at  the  time  of  Independence — agreed  to 
forget  their  differences  and  work  to- 
gether for  progress  in  their  country.  And 
it  was  progress  they  attained,  a  steady 
climb  upward,  a  stable  series  of  suc- 


Tvo  5-year  development  plans  have 
been  developed:  n  a  remit  of  the  fin* 
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plan,  schools  and  medical  facilities  have 
been  expanded,  accompanied  by  govern- 
ment subaktles  to  encourage  agricul- 
tural production.  Now  the  second  plan 
finds  Cameroon  emphasizing  the  im- 
provement of  agricultural  development, 
by  providing  rural  training  centers  to 
teach  farmers  scientific  methods.  By 
enhancing  an  agricultural  way  of  life, 
the  government  not  only  uplifted  the 
basis  for  its  economy,  but  also  prevented 
the  population  from  drifting  to  the 
towns,  thus  averting  the  dangerous  de- 
velopment of  urban  slum  areas.  Moreover, 
resettlement  programs  for  the  urban  un- 
employed have  brought  many  back  to 
the  farms,  an  effort  which  has  helped 
alleviate  a  problem  common  to  most  Af- 
rican countries,  indeed  to  almost  every 
nation  of  the  world. 

Nor  did  the  Cameroonians  allow  the 
presence  of  two  different  languages  to 
impose  an  additional  burden  upon  them. 
The  constitution,  as  well  as  all  official 
documents,  are  printed  in  both  French 
and  English.  And  besides  having  practi- 
cally all  blllngxial  schools,  the  govern- 
ment has  set  up  special  schools  to  meet 
Its  needs  for  bilingual  personnel.  Surely 
a  sincere  desire  for  the  common  good  Is 
at  work  In  Cameroon. 

But  all  the  planning  and  technology 
known  to  man  can  be  of  no  use  without 
guidance.  Cameroon  has  found  such 
guidance  in  the  administration  of  its 
President,  Ahmadou  Ahidjo.  whose  de- 
cisiveness has  overcome  division,  whose 
effectiveness  has  proven  far  from 
ephemeral. 

To  President  Ahldjo  and  his  country, 
and  to  a  continuing  spirit  of  unity,  let 
us  pay  tribute. 


AN  ACCOMPLISHMENT  OF  PRIVATE 
ENTERPRISE 


HON.  CLARENCE  E.  MILLER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  16.  1969 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Anchor-Hocking  Corp.  has  recently  com- 
pleted a  gigantic  new  distribution  ware- 
house near  Lancaster,  Ohio.  The  size  of 
this  structure  is  truly  overwhelming:  its 
exterior  dimensions  are  600  by  1,500  feet; 
the  floor  space  would  accommodate  18 
football  fields:  the  foundations  alone 
contain  43.000  tons  of  concrete.  The 
building  will  have  a  storage  capacity  of 
120  million  items  of  glassware  manufac- 
tured in  the  company's  Lancaster  plant. 

This  facility  will  feature  the  most  mod- 
em developments  In  loading,  storage, 
communications,  fire  protection,  and 
worker  safety.  Products  will  be  shipped 
from  this  warehouse  to  all  50  States  and 
to  105  foreign  countries. 

This  structure  will  stand  as  a  tribute 
to  the  constructive  forces  of  private  en- 
terprise in  this  great  Nation.  The  Anchor- 
Hocking  Corp.'s  multimilllon  dollar  in- 
vestment will  create  additional  Jobs,  help 
provide  better  consumer  proiducts  at 
lower  prices,  and  will  add  to  the  overall 
strength  of  the  American  economy. 

This  example  should  be  brought  to  the 
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attention  of  all  who  insist  mi  more  and 
more  Government  involvement  In  our 
economic  development.  Free  enterprise 
built  our  industrial  might  that  is  the 
envy  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  1«  appar- 
ent that  free  enterprise  Is  still  doing  the 
Job. 


ABIDINO  VALUES  OF  AMERICAN 
SOCIETY 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or  NTw  HAumnxM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  16,  1969 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  distin- 
guished columnist.  David  Lawrence,  writ- 
ing editorially  in  United  States  News  b 
World  Report  of  June  9.  1969,  reprinted 
the  full  text  of  an  address  of  Hon.  James 
L.  Robertson.  Vice  Chairman,  Board  of 
Governors,  Federal  Reserve  System.  Mr. 
Robertson's  remarks  pointedly  articulate 
both  the  challenge  and  the  answer  to 
America's  domestic  crises,  particularly 
the  rebellion  of  the  young. 

Because  I  think  this  address  Is  one  of 
the  finest  I  have  ever  read.  I  am  includ- 
ing it  in  the  Rkcoko  at  this  point  in  the 
hope  that  all  of  the  readers  of  the  Rec- 
ord will  take  the  time  to  read  it  and  in 
turn  to  pass  it  on  as  broadly  and  widely 
as  possible  in  this  great  coimtry.  To  Mr. 
Robertson  is  owed  the  obligation  and 
gratitude  of  all  citizens  who  realize  that 
unless  this  problem  is  solved  within  the 
framework  of  our  existing  social  struc- 
ture, there  will  be  continuing  disintegra- 
tion of  our  society  toward  anarchy  and 
eventual  dictatorship.  Such  loss  of  oiu: 
precious  freedoms  which  our  forefathers 
not  too  long  ago  gave  their  lives  to  pre- 
serve must  be  an  urgent  concern  of  all 
Americans. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 

A   "CONCKBNED   ClTlZJW"    STSAKS  ABOXTT 

AiuaicA's  TimMon. 
(By  Jamea  L.  Robertson) 

(NoTX. — A  meet  unusual  speech  was  made 
on  Msy  22  In  Omaha.  Nebr.,  by  Jamea  L. 
Robertson.  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Oovernors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  It 
was  not  reported  generally  In  the  press  be- 
cause it  was  delivered  by  a  banker  talking  to 
bankers,  and  he  would  normally  be  expected 
to  discuss  financial  matters.  But  he  didn't. 
Instead,  he  addreased  hlmaeU  In  a  moat  pen- 
etrating way  to  the  problem  of  the  hour  In 
America — the  disturbances  and  disorders  and 
threats  of  revolution,  particularly  among  the 
nation's  youth. 

(Mr  Robertson  baa  had  a  wide  experience 
In  government,  first  as  a  clerk  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  Poat  Office  and  later  aa  a  special 
agent  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
After  graduate  work  at  Harvard  Law  School, 
he  Joined  the  legal  staS  of  the  Office  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  and  rose  to  the 
poet  of  First  Deputy  Comptroller.  He  haa 
been  a  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
for  17  years,  three  of  these  as  Vice  Chair- 
man. The  fuU  text  of  bis  speech  la  printed 
below. — David  LAwreace,  Editor.) 

A  truck  driver  waa  sitting  all  by  himself 
at  the  counter  of  the  Neverdose  Restaurant 
down  by  the  depot  In  my  hometown.  Broken 
Bow,  Nebraska.  The  waitress  bad  Just  served 
him  when  three  swaggering.  leather-Jacketed 
motorcyclists — ol  the  Hell's  Angels  type — 
rushed  In.  apparently  spoiling  for  a  fight. 
On*  grabbwt  the  hamburgv  off  hla  plata; 
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another  took  a  handful  of  his  French  fries; 
and  the  third  picked  up  his  coffee  and  be- 
gan to  drink  it. 

The  trucker  did  not  respond  as  one  might 
expect  of  a  Nebraakan.  Instead,  he  calmly 
rose,  picked  up  his  check,  walked  to  the 
front  of  room,  put  the  check  and  bis  half- 
dollar  on  the  cash  register,  and  went  out 
the  door.  The  waitress  followed  him  to  put 
the  money  In  the  till  and  stood  watching 
out  the  window  as  he  drove  off.  When  she 
returned,  one  of  the  cyclists  said  to  her: 
"Well,  he's  not  much  of  a  man.  Is  he?"  She 
replied:  "Nope.  He's  not  much  of  a  truck 
driver  either — he  Just  ran  over  three  motor- 
cyclee." 

Like  the  trucker's  response,  mine  will  be 
different,  too — ^hopefully  though  without 
running  over  any  mot<»cyclee.  As  a  central 
banker,  I  might  be  expected  to  talk  about  the 
awesome  domestic  and  International  flnan- 
clfli  problems  which  are  the  subject  of  my 
official  concern.  I  am  concerned  about  those 
problems,  and  especially  the  need  to  combat 
Inflation  hard  enough  and  fast  enough  to 
keep  It  from  getting  out  of  li&nd. 

I  will  be  glad  to  discuss  those  matters  later. 
In  response  to  questions,  if  first  you  will  let 
me  speak  briefly — not  as  a  central  banker, 
but  aa  a  concerned  citizen — about  a  matter 
which  is  or  should  be  of  deep  concern  to 
each  and  every  citizen  of  this  great  land.  I 
refer  to  the  crisis  that  is  manifest  In  the 
chaotic  conditions  that  have  developed  in 
many  of  our  institutions  of  higher  learning, 
and  even  In  some  of  our  high  schools. 

I  find  myself  increasingly  troubled  by  these 
developments.  It  might  be  inaccurate  to  say 
that  people  are  apathetic  ^bout  it,  but  too 
many  ol  us  are  seemingly  content  to  be 
hand-wringers,  head-shakers,  and  condemn- 
ers.  This  Is  not  the  way  Americans  tjrpically 
respond  to  difficulties.  We  tend  to  be  ac- 
tivists and  problem  solvers.  Our  motto  when 
confronted  with  a  difficulty  is:  "Don't  Just 
stand  there;  do  something!" 

Today,  we  appear  to  have  too  many  people, 
mostly  young  ones,  who  think  of  themselves 
as  problem  solvers  and  activists  but  who 
want  to  undo  something.  They  want  to  undo 
and  destroy  what  it  has  taken  men  centuries 
to  build.  They  have  an  almost  ferocious  con- 
viction of  their  own  righteousness  and  wis- 
dom. They  see  themselves  as  the  only  real 
devotees  in  the  world  of  the  true,  the  good, 
and  the  beautiful.  But  to  those  of  us  who 
have  lived  a  little  longer  and  acquired  a  little 
more  knowledge,  and  a  little  more  experience, 
what  they  seek  is  neither  true,  nor  good,  nor 
beautiful. 

One  of  the  advantages  that  age  has  over 
youth  is  that  we  have  been  in  their  position, 
but  they  have  never  been  In  ours.  We  know 
those  fiery  passions,  that  hot  idealism,  that 
unshakable  certainty  that  one  has  within  his 
grasp  the  solutions  to  all  the  world's  prob- 
lems. But  experience  has  taught  us  that  rea- 
son Is  a  better  guide  to  action  than  passion, 
that  beautiful  dreams  of  the  young  idealists 
v>meUmee  end  up  as  bitter  nightmares,  and 
that  those  men  who  had  the  greatest  cer- 
tainty that  they  had  the  final  solution  to  all 
problems  have  ended  up  portrayed  in  the 
history  books  as  tyrants  and  enemies  of 
mankind. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  we  should  discourage 
the  dreams  of  the  idealists  and  the  aspira- 
tions of  our  youth.  Quite  the  opposite,  we 
should  encourage  those  dreams  and  aspira- 
tions and  pay  heed  to  the  expressions  of  dis- 
sent which  flow  therefrom,  for  there  is  the 
source  of  orderly  change  and  progress.  But 
we  must  teach  them  what  we  taught  their 
older  brothers,  what  we  ourselves  were  taught, 
and  what  our  fathers  were  taught — that  our 
wants  and  aspirations  must  be  tempered  to 
accommodate  the  legitimate  wants  and  aspi- 
rations of  others  who  live  with  us  on  this 
planet;  that  other  people  have  rights  and 
that  these  rights  are  embodied  In  laws  that 
have  been  worked  out  over  hundreds  of  years 
to  make  it  possible  for  men  to  live  together 
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In  some  degree  of  harmony  and  to  work  for 
common  ends;  that  these  laws  are  our  protec- 
tion against  others  trampling  on  our  rights; 
that  If  we  Ignore  or  destroy  the  law,  we 
Jeopardize  our  own  liberty  as  well  as  the 
liberty  of  others. 

We  have  recently  seen  a  dlttingulshed 
Harvard  professor  and  Nobel  Prize  winner 
explain  and  Justify  the  behavior  of  those  who 
would  destroy  the  law  by  saying,  in  effect, 
that  these  young  people  want  something  very 
badly  and  they  have  not  been  able  to  get  It 
in  any  other  way.  This  is  very  much  like  ex- 
plaining and  Justifying  the  behavior  of  a 
child  who  throws  a  tantrum  in  a  department 
store  by  saying  that  the  youngster  wanted  a 
toy  fire  engine  very  badly  and  had  no  other 
way  of  getting  it.  Sensible  parents  know  that 
children  muit  be  taught  at  an  early  age  that 
throwing  temper  tantrums  is  not  an  accept- 
able way  of  getting  what  they  want.  This  is 
done  by  punishing — not  rewarding — those 
who  engage  in  unacceptable  conduct. 

Society  must  do  the  same.  The  good  parent 
is  not  the  permissive  one  who  tolerates  and 
encourages  temper  tantrums  In  children.  The 
overwhelming  majority  of  parents  realize  this 
and  hence  It  is  possible  to  walk  through  our 
department  stores  without  having  to  step 
over  the  bodies  of  screaming  children  lying 
In  the  aisles  pounding  their  fists  upon  the 
fioor. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  not  true  of  our  col- 
leges, where  mass  teen-age  temper  tantrums 
have  become  a  regular  part  of  the  campus 
scene. 

The  other  day  the  Chief  of  Police  of  Los 
Angeles  retired  after  a  quarter  of  century  of 
service  and  stated  that  he  was  about  ready 
to  write  off  a  whole  generation  of  young 
Americans  because  of  their  attitude  toward 
authority.  Now,  we  caainot  afford  to  write  off 
a  whole  generation  of  young  Americans — 
not  even  Its  small  minority  about  whom  I 
am-  talking.  Every  generation  plays  a  vital 
role  in  the  process  of  keeping  civilization 
alive.  We  cannot  write  off  a  generation  if 
we  hope  to  transmit  to  the  generations  to 
come  the  values  that  man  has  laboriously 
nurtured  and  protected  over  the  centuries. 
Our  country  has  survived  and  prospered 
because  of  the  ideas  on  which  it  was  found- 
ed. People  from  all  parts  of  the  globe  came 
here  to  live.  They  spoke  a  variety  of  lan- 
guages and  had  widely  disparate  economic, 
social,  and  cultural  backgrounds.  Yet  they 
succeeded  in  building  a  great  nation. 

A  nation  is  more  than  a  collection  of  hu- 
man beings  who  live  in  the  same  geograph- 
ical area.  To  constitute  a  viable  nation,  these 
human  beings  must  sense  a  community  of 
interest,  must  share  a  common  set  of  opera- 
tional values. 

America's  glory  lies  in  the  fact  that  It  won 
voluntary  acceptance  of  Its  values  from  men 
and  women  of  widely  different  backgrounds. 
This  was  perhaps  largely  because  so  many 
were  attracted  to  this  wild  country  In  its 
early  days  precisely  because  they  were  Im- 
pressed by  what  we  stood  for.  Many  had  fled 
from  authoritarianism  and  tyranny,  to  live  in 
a  land  that  offered  them  both  liberty  and 
Justice. 

This  has  always  been  the  kind  of  country 
that  allowed  wide  latitude  to  its  citizens  in 
both  speech  and  action.  However,  it  was  ex- 
pected in  return  that  the  citizens  would 
respect  and  support  the  institutions,  laws, 
and  customs  that  were  essential  to  the  sur- 
vival of  a  society  of  this  kind. 

It  was  expected,  for  example,  that  the 
citizens  would  accept  the  principle  of  ma- 
jority rule,  and  obey  the  laws  approved  by 
the  majority. 

It  was  expected  that  the  majority  would 
respect  the  constitutional  safeguards  erected 
to  curb  its  power  and  safeguard  the  rights 
of  minorities. 

It  was  expected  that  when  the  majority 
decided  that  the  national  Interest  led  the 
country  Into  conflict  with  a  foreign  enemy, 
all  citizens,  regardless  of  their  personal  views 
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or  national  origin,  would  support  and  defend 
the  United  States.  Thus  it  was  that  Nebras- 
ka's great  statesman.  Senator  George  W.  Nor- 
rls,  after  having  vigorously  opposed  America's 
entry  into  the  first  World  War,  declared  his 
unstinting  support  for  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  once  war  was  declared. 

Underlying  these  operational  principles 
were  some  commonly  accepted  moral  values 
that  helped  bind  the, American  people  to- 
gether. We  shared  a  belief  i«  the  Judeo- 
Christian  religious  and  ethical  values — re- 
spect for  truth,  respect  lor  hxunan  dignity, 
consideration  of  the  rights  ol  others,  and  a 
common  conviction  that  man  had  a  higher 
purpose  In  life  than  animalistic  gratifica- 
tion of  his  sensual  desires. 

It  Is  true  that  we  have  made  many  mis- 
takes and  that  our  practices  have  not  always 
matched  our  beliefs,  but  we  have  generally 
recognized  the  value  of  aspiring  for  more 
than  we  could  hope  to  achieve.  And  we 
were  generally  understanding  and  tolerant 
of  our  human  and  social  imperfections, 
knowing  that  it  was  vain  to  expect  to  build 
Utopia  here  on  earth. 

The  ideas  that  made  this  nation  what  it 
has  become^a  beacon  in  a  dark  world — did 
not  spring  up  overnight.  They  were  not  the 
product  of  any  single  individual.  They  grew 
and  developed  over  centuries  before  they 
reached  their  present  development  here. 

These  Ideas  will  not  die  overnight,  but 
what  Is  transpiring  at  this  moment  In  our 
country  Is  a  concerted  effort  to  bring  about 
their  demise.  The  turmoil  on  the  college 
campuses  is  but  a  symptom  of  it.  A  minority, 
but  an  articulate  and  activist  minority  ol 
young  people — young  people  who  may  be  fu- 
ture teachers,  writers,  and  political  lead- 
ers— apparently  have  been  persuaded  that 
the  cementing  Ideas  that  made  this  a  great 
nation  are  false.  Indeed,  some  of  them  deny 
that  this  nation  has  achieved  anything 
praiseworthy.  These  young  people  have  a  dif- 
ferent  set  of  ideas  and  Ideals. 

They  believe  that  freedom  of  expression 
for  those  with  whom  they  disagree  should 
not  be  tolerated. 

They  believe  that  laws  which  are  not  to 
their  liking  should  be  Ignored  and  fiouted= 
They  beUeve  that  their  country  is  gen- 
erally wrong  in  its  disputes  with  foreign 
countries  and  hence  they  have  no  obligation 
to  give  it  any  support  or  to  rise  to  its  defense. 
They  proclaim  their  respect  for  truth,  but 
they  show  little  interest  in  undertaking  the 
kind  of  arduous  and  dispassionate  search  for 
facts  that  Is  essential  if  truth  is  to  be  found. 
They  profess  profound  respect  lor  the 
rights  of  all  men,  but  they  physically  as- 
sault those  whose  opinions  differ  from  their 
own.  invade  the  privacy  of  their  offices,  rifle 
their  files,  and  boastfully  publish  private 
correspondence  of  others  to  achieve  some 
political  advantage. 

John  W.  Gardner,  in  his  recent  Godkln 
Lectures  at  Harvard,  put  it  well  when  he 
said: 

"Sad  to  say,  it's  fun  to  hate.  .  .  .  That  Is 
today's  fashion.  Rage  and  hate  in  a  good 
cause!  Be  vicious  for  virtue,  self-indulgent 
for  higher  purposes,  dishonest  In  the  service 
of  a  higher  honesty." 

But  as  he  and  many  others  have  pointed 
out.  It  takes  little  Imagination  to  visualize 
the  kind  of  state  these  youthful  revolution- 
aries would  create  if  they  had  the  power. 
Constitutional  safeguards  for  the  rights  of 
even  those  who  arrogate  power  unto  them- 
selves— let  alone  everyone  else — would  cease 
to  exist.  There  would  be  no  freedom  of  ex- 
pression. Truth  would  be  what  that  rulers 
believed,  not  what  objective  investigation 
might  show.  Personal  privacy  would 
disappear. 

The  age  of  Orwell's  Big  Brother  would  be 
upon  us,  for  the  historic  pattern  of  con- 
tinuing violent  protest  Is  clear.  First  comes 
revolution,  with  the  overthrow  ol  the  good 
along  with  the  bad,  followed  by  chaos,  and 
finally    by    dictatorial    control.    Only    then 
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oould  the  long,  kgonlslng  stniggto  to  obtain 
the  four  fre«doina  begin  mmw. 

P«rh«pa  b«cauj«  ot  tb»  otnrloas  rlak  at 
losing  so  much  for  so  Itttte.  mwm  of  vm  M« 
tempted  to  say:  "It  oant  happen  here  I"  But 
It  h^>pene(l,  In  our  lifetime — in  Ruaala,  Italy, 
Oermany.  all  of  Baatem  Burope.  China,  and 
Cub*. 

It  could  not  happen  here  If  we  took  greater 
pains  to  preserve  and  protect  the  operational 
valuee  of  our  society. 

It  will  happen  here  If  through  careleaaneaa 
we  permit  theee  valuea  to  be  lost  to  that 
generation  that  aooM  people  are  already  pre- 
pared to  write  otr. 

We  must  appreciate  that  changes  in  basic 
Ideas  take  plsuce  slowly,  almost  Imperceptibly. 
What  has  happened  on  our  college  campuses 
la  nterely  a  reflection  of  an  attack  on  our 
basic  Ideas  that  has  been  going  on  for  many 
years.  When  the  competing  Ideas  begin  to 
produce  the  kind  of  overt  behavior  we  now 
observe,  they  have  already  secured  a  strong 
and  dangerous  foothold. 

The  question  Is.  are  we  prepared  to  battle 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Ideas  that  mads 
this  country  great?  Do  we  believe  in  them 
enough  to  Insist  that  they  will  be  trans- 
mitted t«  succeeding  i^eneratlons  or  will  we — 
beam  by  ~  doubts  and  uncertainty — decide 
that  It  Is  too  much  trouble  to  stave  off  the 
onslaught  of  the  totalltarlans? 

Our  survival  as  a  ftee  nation  may  well 
depend  on  oiu*  answer  to  this  question:  la  It 
too  much  to  ask  that  our  youth  be  taught — 
at  school  as  well  as  at  home — to  value  and 
reapaet  the  ideas  that  have  given  this  cotintry 
unexampled  freedom  as  well  as  material 
abundance? 

I.  for  one.  do  not  think  we  price  liberty  too 
high  when  we  ask  that  those  who  wish  to 
enjoy  it  give  their  allegiance  to  the  institu- 
tions and  Ideas  that  make  it  possible,  even 
while  seeking  to  change  them  through  non- 
violent dissent. 

Edmund  Burke  once  said.  "The  people 
never  give  up  their  liberty  but  under  some 
delusion." 

What  is  the  source  of  the  delusion  that  has 
led  so  many  of  our  brightest  youth  to  place 
liberty  in  Jeopardy?  If  we  are  to  be  more  than 
hand-wringers  and  beadshakers.  we  must 
probe  for  the  answer  to  that  question. 

For  me.  it  Is  dlfllcult  to  escape  the  con- 
clusion that  the  finger  points  at  those  of  us 
who  have  neglected  the  education  of  our 
youth,  and  especially  at  those  who  condone, 
forgive,  and  even  Justify  violations  of  law  and 
outrageous  assaults  upon  the  rights  of  others. 
Would  that  every  parent  and  teacher  take 
upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  conveying 
to  the  young  the  wisdom  contained  in 
Burke's  words: 

"Men  are  qualified  for  dvU  liberty  in  exact 
proportion  to  their  dlspoaltlon  to  put  chains 
upon  their  own  appetites:  in  proportion  as 
their  love  of  Justice  is  above  their  rapacity: 
in  proportion  as  their  soundness  and  sobriety 
of  understanding  is  above  their  vanity  and 
presumption;  In  proportion  as  they  are  more 
disposed  to  listen  to  the  counsels  of  the  wise 
and  the  good.  In  preference  to  the  flattery 
of  knaves." 


DOUGLAS— M08CX)W  AXIS  U 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOlnSXANA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  16,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  twice  last 
week  I  rose  to  call  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  the  aid  and  comfort  given 
Communists  in  this  country  and  in  Viet- 
nam by  Associate  Justice  William  O. 
Douglas.  The  papers  this  weekend  again 
point  up  the  erratic  activities  of  this  dis- 
grace to  the  bench. 
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Last  week  his  aid  to  a  convicted  maga- 
zine pomographer,  with  further  cases 
pending  was  made  public.  The  society 
column  of  the  local  paper  reports  his 
conversation  with  anti-Communist  gossip 
columnist  Pearson  at  the  British  Em- 
bassy. This  week  he  prepares  to  attack 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  in  another 
lurid  magazine.  Ad  interim,  he  again 
does  as  I  have  warned  he  would  do — by 
interfering  with  troop  movements  to 
Vietnam. 

I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  merits  of 
this  particular  case,  but  point  up  again 
to  my  colleagues  that  the  power  to  pre- 
vent, by  judicial  flat,  the  movement  to 
Vietnam  of  one  flghting  man  is  the  power 
to  prevent  such  movement  by  every  flght- 
ing man.  The  full  Supreme  Court  has 
never  upheld  an  order  of  Douglas  in  a 
whole  series  of  these  military  cases. 

Only  last  week  the  Moscow  Summit 
Conference  of  International  Communism 
called  on  all  "progressive  forces"  to  ob- 
struct American  shipment  of  troops  and 
supplies  to  Vietnam.  Mr.  Douglas  has  re- 
sponded. I  ask  that  the  three  items  be 
inserted  following  my  remarks: 

[From  the  Evening  Star,  June  14,  1099) 

Makxne's  Shift  to  Vixtnam  Oxi^txd  bt 
Juancs  DoTroLAS 

Marine  Pvt.  Paul  Winters  evidently  has 
won  his  legal  battle  to  stay  away  from  Viet- 
nam. 

Justice  William  O.  Douglas  yesterday  or- 
dered the  Marlnea  not  to  send  the  a4-year- 
old  Winters  to  war  untU  the  Supreme  Court 
can  act  on  his  appeal  for  release  from  the 
Marines. 

That  won't  be  \intU  October,  at  the  earliest, 
and  Winters  Is  due  to  be  discharged  In 
August. 

Winters  has  been  at  odds  with  the  Marine 
Corps  since  1087.  when  he  was  called  to  ac- 
tive duty. 

The  Blarlnea  said  the  Forest  HlUa.  M.T., 
man  had  failed  to  perform  his  reserve  obli- 
gations satisfactorily.  Winters  said  his  en- 
llstntent  terms  called  for  attendance  at  only 
BO  pwrcent  of  the  drills  and  that  the  rtUes 
were  changed  later  to  require  100  percent  at- 
tendance. 

At  one  point.  In  October  1068.  Winters  was 
on  his  way  to  Vietnam,  but  when  the  plane 
stopped  in  Alaska  for  refueling,  be  was  taken 
off  on  a  court  order.  Another  time,  he  was 
discharged  through  a  clerical  error,  and  went 
home.  When  the  Marine  Corpa  found  It  had 
made  a  mistake,  he  was  returned  to  Camp 
Pendleton. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  June  15,  1009) 
Douglas  Hrrs  Axmt  Coxps  or  Encxni 
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Chicaco,  June  14  (UPI). — The  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  Is  a  Washington  "sacred  cow'- 
that  commonly  outmaneuvers  the  President 
and  can  spend  tlO  million  on  any  project 
without  congressional  approval.  Supreme 
Court  Justice  WlUiam  O.  Doviglas  writes  in 
the  July  Issue  of  Playboy  magazine. 

Douglas  says  the  Corps  is  Public  Enemy 
No.  1  among  Federal  agencies. 

"It  commonly  outmaneuvers  the  President 
and  has  its  way,  IrrespecUve  of  his  wishes," 
Douglas  writes.  "A  member  of  Congress  who 
Is  in  good  with  the  Corps  will  receive  favors: 
those  who  may  have  been  critical  of  It  will 
be  kept  waiting. 

"There  are  few  members  of  Congress  who 
do  not  early  learn  the  lesson  that  an  obse- 
quious attitude  pays  off  when  It  comes  to 
pumping  millions  of  dollars  Into  a  district 
that  may  save  an  election  for  a  deserving 
Democrat  or  Republican  but  destroy  a  lovely 
free-flowing  river." 

Douglas  says  the  Corps  Is  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's largest  polluters  and  that  Its  dams  de- 
stroy the  rivers. 


The  Corps,  with  40,000  full-time  employes, 
has  special  permission  from  Congress  to  spend 
$10  million  on  any  project  without  approval — 
tinlike  any  other  Federal  agency,  Douglas 
writes. 

He  mentions  rivers  from  tJlis  Potomac  to 
ths  Columbia  in  the  Northwest  saying,  the 
Corps  has  built  dams  on  tbem  without  re- 
gard to  conservation  or  ecology. 

(Prom  the  Evening  Star.  June  13,  1009) 
QtrxxN's  Hakdsrakx   Savxs  thx   Gsxat  Dat 

(By  Joy  BUlington) 

On  the  Queen's  Birthday,  Catherine  Free- 
man used  the  queen's  handshake  as  she  stood 
at  her  husband's  elbow  to  shake  more  than 
2,000  hands  last  night. 

By  8  pm.  a  thousand  guests  had  greeted 
British  Ambassador  and  Mrs.  John  Freeman 
at  their  first  garden  party  In  Washington. 
By  7:06  p.m.,  she  had  one  white  glove  off. 

Cloeested  under  a  tree  were  Justice  Wil- 
liam O.  Douglas  and  Drew  Pearson,  in  deep 
conversation  and  oblivious  of  the  crowd.  The 
Justice,  a  grass  widower  while  his  wife  visited 
relatives  In  Oregon,  said  he  hadnt  read  any- 
thing about  the  recent  obscenity  UUl  in 
Montgomery  County. 

"I  dont  read  about  anything  likely  to 
come  up  before  the  court."  he  said,  explain- 
ing that  he  skims  headlines  to  avoid  such 
acoounu.  "At  the  time  of  the  Alger  Hiss  case 
I  avoided  reading  about  it."  he  said.  "So  I 
stUl  don't  know  a  thing  about  It." 


MRS.  RUTH  MacPHAIL— OUT8TAND- 
INQ  EXAMPLE  OF  PnTIATrVE 
AND  PUBLIC  SPIRITEDNESS. 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

or  Nxw  HAMPsans 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  16,  1969 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
an  example  of  a  citizen  who  shows  some 
public-spirited  initiative  In  making  their 
community  a  better  place  to  live.  I 
like  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
House.  It  is  good  to  read  of  people  who 
do  not  wait  for  someone  else  to  do  the 
work  and  solve  the  problems. 

A  good  example  of  this  In  my  district 
was  made  the  subject  of  an  editorial  In 
her  hometown  newspaper.  The  Keene, 
N.H.,  Evening  Sentinel.  I  am  r>artlcularly 
pleased  to  put  it  in  the  Rzcobd  because 
Mrs.  Ruth  MacPhall  is  a  friend  of  mine 
whose  public  spiritedness  and  charity 
manifests  itself  in  many  ways. 

As  one  who  wishes  to  encourage  such 
displays  of  initiative  and  perseverance, 
I  offer  this  editorial  for  the  Record.  At 
the  same  time  my  congratulations  to  my 
friend  Ruth  MacPhail  for  a  fine  achieve- 
ment— one  of  many. 

The  article  follows: 

MACPHAn.'S   FOUITTAIM 

The  famous  motto  of  the  U.S.  Poet  Office 
Department  could  be  paraphrased  to  read: 
"Neither  sleet  nor  snow  nor  wild  horses  nor 
apathy  discourage  a  woman  from  doing 
something  she  has  her  mind  made  up  to  do." 
Especially  if  that  woman  is  Mrs.  Ruth 
MacPhall  of  Water  Street. 

Early  last  August — nearly  ten  months 
ago — Mrs.  MacPhall,  who  makea  her  presence 
felt  In  downtown  Keene.  decided  that  the 
people  of  the  city  would  enjoy  and  therefore 
should  have  a  fountain  In  the  Common  la 
Central  Square. 

The  Common  had  been  "renovated"  be- 
cause some  of  the  old  trees  were  dead  or 
dying   and   had   to   be   removed,   and 
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MaoPbaU  was  one  of  many  who  thowght  tli* 
renovauon  left  something  to  be  daalrad.  But 
whUe  others  talked  and  crltlelMd.  Un. 
MacPbaU  talked  about  It  and  then  went  to 
work. 

Her  Independent,  one-woman,  money- 
raising  campaign  got  launched  In  a  healthy 
fashion  with  an  anonymous  gift  of  914)00 
from  a  local  retaU  establishment.  At  that 
stage  she  didn't  think  that  very  much  man 
money  would  be  needed  to  build  a  foxmtaln. 
But  when  she  began  getting  estimates,  she 
learned  that  while  water  runs  Into  fountains, 
fountains  run  Into  money. 

Streetcorner  gossip  Indicated  that  In  the 
early  stages  of  Operation  MacPhall  Fountain, 
only  a  few  people  took  the  project  seriously. 
But  as  donations  began  coming  In  from  re- 
sponsible business  firms  as  well  as  individ- 
ual cltlsens,  the  Idea  caught  on.  And  as 
stories  began  appearing  In  the  paper  and 
announcements  on  the  radio,  reporting  that 
the  fund  was  growing  steadily,  there  was  no 
doubt  that  Mis.  MacPhall  was  going  to  get 
a  fountain  built  in  the  Common. 

The  next  step  was  forming  a  committee, 
with  representatives  In  city  hall,  and  Ironing 
out  the  details. 

This  week  It  was  all  over  but  the  shouting 
and  the  masonry,  plus  some  last-minute 
technicalities:  becaiise  Mrs.  MacPhall  now 
has  m  her  possession  a  bank  book  with  a 
balance  of  nx>re  than  99300 — enough  to 
build  the  fountain  and  pay  for  additional 
wiring  and  plumbing. 

She  deserves  the  admiration  of  the  entire 
community  for  her  spirit  and  determination 
In  first  deciding  that  something  ought  to  be 
done,  and  then  setting  about  to  do  it.  It's  a 
classic  and  heartwarming  lesson  In 
perseverance. 


ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE  INDEPEND- 
ENCE OF  NAURU.  GAMBIA,  GHANA. 
TUNISIA.  WESTERN  SAMOA.  CEY- 
LON, BURMA 


HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or    NKW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  16,  1969 

NATTBtr 


Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 31,  1968.  the  tiny  oval  Island  of 
Nauru  became  Independent.  It  had  pre- 
viously been  governed  by  Australia 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Trusteeship 
Council  of  the  United  Nations. 

Nauru,  with  a  population  of  6.056  and 
an  area  of  8.4  square  miles.  Is  one  of  the 
world's  smallest  coimtries.  (Monaco  Is 
the  smallest  with  an  area  of  less  than  a 
square  mUe.)  It  Is  located  400  miles 
northeast  of  Guadalcanal  and  1,300  miles 
northeast  of  Australia. 

Despite  its  size.  Nauru  had  proved  to 
be  quite  capable  of  economic  viability. 
This  fact  is  mainly  due  to  the  super-rich 
phosphate  deposits,  which  are  them- 
selves due  to  the  generosity  of  genera- 
tions of  guano  birds.  The  phosphate  is 
an  excellent  natural  fertilizer  and  has 
been  very  valuable  for  agricultural  uses 
In  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Because 
of  these  rich  deposits,  Nauruans  have  a 
higher  per  capita  Income  than  Austra- 
lians. After  the  country  gained  control 
of  the  phosphate  business  in  early  1969, 
the  toUd  income  has  soared  to  nearly 
$24,000,000. 

The  Nauruans  have  been  described  as 
an  "extremely  homogeneouB  group  with 
strong  family  ties  and  a  gentle,  kindly 
cxv 100»— Part  13 
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f^n^  genezous  nature."  Under  the  able 
and  distinguished  leadership  of  Presi- 
dent Hammer  De  Roburt,  who  was  also 
Nauru's  chief  architect  of  Independence, 
Nauru  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  give 
Its  island  inhabitants  the  comfortable 
and  pesMieful  existence  they  so  desire. 

A  TRIBTTTX  TO  TBI  GAMBIA 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  short  time  ago,  the 
heading  of  a  derisive  sutlcle  on  the  cere- 
monies surrounding  the  independence  of 
a  small  nation  in  Western  Africa  read 
"Enter  Gambia,  Laughing."  But  it  is 
this  same  tiny  country — half  the  land 
area  of  Massachusetts  and  half  the  pop- 
ulation of  Boeton — which  can  claim  the 
last  laugh.  As  Gambia  enters  its  fifth 
year  of  Independence,  I  bring  to  your 
attention  only  a  few  accomplishments  of 
a  country  whose  prospects  were  deemed 
gloomy   by  observers  on  February   18, 

1965. 

Gambia  has  rightly  earned  the  title 
of  the  "model  of  Independence" — ^the 
evidence  is  considerable.  Its  economy, 
based  largely  on  the  production  of 
peanuts,  has  flourished  despite  the  lim- 
itations imposed  by  the  very  poor,  sandy 
soil.  Much  to  the  credit  of  Gambia  is  the 
fact  that  the  peanut  output  was  one-half 
ton  for  each  member  of  the  population, 
which  enjoys  an  exceptionally  low  cost 
of  living.  The  swamplands,  which  are 
often  flooded  during  the  wet  season,  are 
being  cultivated  for  rice  production.  And 
the  winning  combination  of  a  mild  sub- 
tropical climate  and  the  small-country 
hospitality  of  the  Gamblans  has  fostered 
a  potential  for  a  profitable  tourist  trade. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Gambia  brought 
British  budgetary  assistance  to  an  end 
1  year  before  a  target  date  which  was 
set  with  little  optimism  In  1965. 

The  poUtical  stablUty  in  Gambia  has 
made  it  unique  among  the  four  former 
British  West  African  colonies.  Govern- 
ment has  evolved  without  coups-d'etat. 
order  accompanies  the  healthy  climate 
of  varied  political  thought.  In  fact,  just 
last  year,  the  country's  main  minority 
party  swept  the  capital  city's  municipal 
elections  with  a  handsome  plurality,  a 
fact  which  is  an  unmistakable  sign  of 
democracy  at  work. 

Not  only  has  she  maintained  her  in- 
dependence in  her  own  right,  but  she 
has  also  avoided  becoming  part  of  a 
larger  state,  Senegal,  which  surroimds 
Gambia,  a  pencil-shaped  country,  on 
three  sides.  Indeed,  Gambia  has  worked 
to  encourage  economic  cooperation  with 
the  former  French  colony.  Moreover,  ac- 
ceptance In  the  United  Nations  and  a 
working  relationship  with  Great  Britain 
add  to  Gambia's  contribution  toward  in- 
ternational imderstanding. 

When  Gambia  embarked  on  the  new 
experience  of  being  a  new  state,  it  was 
said  that  "in  a  more  rational  world 
Gambia  would  simply  not  exist  as  a 
separate  entity."  In  this  world,  Gambia 
has  done  more  than  merely  exist.  Her 
history  is  a  commendable  record  for  in- 
dependence; her  future  looks  more  than 
promising.  And  it  is  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  extend  my  sincere  best  wishes  for 
her  continued  prosperity  and  peace. 


A   SALtm  TO   CHAM* 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  6, 1957,  the  Na 
tion  of  Ghana  was  bom,  and  with  its  re 
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lease  from  the  British  protectorate  came 
probing  questions  as  to  how  the  former 
Gold  Coast  colony  would  fare.  Inasmuch 
as  Ghana  was  the  first  of  the  sub-Saha- 
ran  African  countries  to  achieve  inde- 
pendence since  World  War  II,  the  hopes 
for  ail  of  Africa  rested  on  the  example 
set  by  her:  and  she  has  fulfilled  her  re- 
sponsibility well.  Many  of  her  achieve- 
ments are  now  milestones  in  her  history. 
I  need  not  mention  the  distinction  Ghana 
brought  upon  herself  with  the  success  of 
the  Volta  River  dam  project;  nor  can  one 
help  but  admire  the  record  of  the  econ- 
omy, with  a  trade  balance  which  has 
moved  from  a  $245.1  miUion  deficit  in 
1967  to  an  encouraging  surplus  of  about 
$68  miUion  in  1968. 

But  wliat  of  Ghana  in  relation  to  the 
rest  of  the  worid?  The  United  Nations 
has  found  a  respected  member  in  Ghana, 
whose  Government  has  placed  Interna- 
tional cooperation  and  understanding 
high  on  Its  list  of  values.  In  addition  to 
her  role  In  world  poUtics,  her  activities 
for  the  benefit  of  Africa  have  been  re- 
markable. For  even  though  Ghana  is  a 
developing  nation,  she  has  aided  her 
African  neighbors.  Add  to  this  fact  the 
initiation  of  conferences  to  further  Afri- 
can cooperation  and  a  constitution  which 
sets  the  union  of  Africa  as  a  fundamental 
principle,  and  one  can  credit  Ghana  with 
a  sizable  contribution  to  the  promotion 
of  African  unity. 

Since  it  became  a  republic  on  July  i, 
I960  Ghana  lias  not  had  an  easy  tune 
of  it  in  the  realm  of  internal  poUtics. 
B3set  by  the  unfortunate  circumstances 
associated  with  the  Nkrumah  govern- 
ment the  limitations  of  its  constitution 
on  poUtical  diversity,  and  the  regretUble 
incident  recentiy  revealed  by  the  head  of 
the  National  Liberation  CouncU,  Ghana 
would  aw)ear  to  be  doomed  to  one  politi- 
cal f aUure  after  another.  But  Ghana  was 
not  destroyed  by  these  setbacks.  Indeed, 
the  people  almost  thrived  on  the  prob- 
lems and  turned  them  to  their  advantage. 
In  1966  the  legacy  of  the  Nkrumah 
government  was  what  seemed  to  be  an 
insurmountable  total  of  debts.  Rather 
than  trying  to  shirk  the  wrongdoings  of 
their  predecessor,  the  leaders  of  Ghana 
have  negotiated  repayment  of  the  $800 
million  debt  without  denying  funds  to 
development  at  home. 

A  little  over  a  year  ago,  a  revolutionary 
step  was  taken  by  the  military  govern- 
ment: the  drafting  of  a  new  constitu- 
tion. For  the  establishment  of  this  docu- 
ment marked  the  beginning  of  the  end 
for  the  miUtary  government;  by  Sep- 
tember of  this  year  the  affairs  of  Ghana 
will  be  administered  by  civilian  leaders. 
There  is  also  much  to  be  said  for  a  docu- 
ment whose  longest  chapter  is  devoted 
to  Individual  liberty.  The  rigidity  of  a 
one-party  system,  to  which  a  great  deal 
of  African  Instability  has  been  attributed 
became  an  anachronism  with  the  consti- 
tutional provision  for  any  number  of  po- 
litical doctrines.  Freedom  abounds  in 
Ghana  in  both  speech  and  press. 

Nevertheless,  that  time-honored  com- 
panion of  freedom,  responsibility,  has 
not  been  forgotten  by  the  leaders  of 
Ghana.  In  keeping  with  Its  pledge  to  end 
corruption  in  government,  the  National 
Liberation  Council  accepted  the  reslgna- 
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tion  of  its  leader.  General  Ankrah,  who 
admitted  to  accepting  ftinds  Illegally ; 
the  matter  was  handled  with  dignity  and 
honor.  And  an  easy  transition  can  be 
exi>ected  to  the  leadership  of  General 
Alcwasi  Aflrfa.  whose  devotion  to  Ghana 
and  democratic  views  will  aid  in  prepar- 
ing his  country  for  the  changeover  to  a 
civilian  government. 

Ghana  has  succeeded  In  meeting  the 
problems  of  a  new  nation  from  the  out- 
set and  throughout  its  development.  I 
salute  the  resourcefulness  and  Justice 
which  exemplifies  to  Africa  and  to  the 
world  a  growing  democracy:  The  Repub- 
lic of  Ghana. 

UfUCPCNDKNCX    DAT    SALim   TO   TTnflSiA 

Mr.  Bpetker.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
time  to  express  my  belated  congratula- 
tions to  the  Tunisian  people  in  this  13th 
year  since  their  call  for  independence. 
Prom  the  historic  day  of  March  20.  1956. 
until  the  present  the  relationship  of  this 
great  country  to  the  United  States  has 
been  a  friendly  and  constructive  one. 

X>n  4une  1,  1959.  Tunisia's  new  Con- 
stitution went  into  effect.  It  is  striking 
to  note  that  the  Tunisians  refer  to  it  as 
an  "American-style"  document  because 
under  the  Constitution  the  President 
wields  similar  powers  to  those  of  our 
own  President.  The  Constitution  pro- 
vides that  the  President  of  Timlsla  shall 
"fix  the  general  policy  of  the  state"  and 
be  the  Supreme  Commander  of  the 
Armed  Forces. 

No  one  would  deny  that  Timlsla  has 
a  long  way  to  go  before  achieving  com- 
plete self -development,  but  at  least  it  is 
generally  recognized  that  for  the  past 
12  years  this  country  has  endeav- 
ored to  solve  its  problems  with  the  great- 
est energy  and  dedication. 

Tunisian  leaders  have  often  expressed 
their  thanlcs  for  American  assistance  in 
their  development  programs.  Tunisian 
President  Bourgiilba,  for  example,  said 
In  October  1967,  of  the  Peace  Corps:  "I 
think  that  this  organization,  which  is  an 
honor  to  America  and  which  we  owe  to 
President  Kennedy,  is  bearing  its  fruit 
...  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  what  the 
Peace  Corps  has  brought  In  the  way  of 
aid  to  Tunisia." 

It  has  been  through  the  efforts  of 
President  Bourgulba  that  the  political 
orientation  of  the  country  has  remained 
decisively  pro-Western.  President  Bour- 
gulba said  in  February  1968:  "We  are 
convinced  that  the  American  people  con- 
stitute a  Arm  support  for  the  protection 
of  civilization.  We  also  believe  that 
United  States  power  is  an  element  of 
security  which  keeps  the  world  safe  from 
a  certain  form  of  totalitarianism."  On 
April  1  of  this  year  President  Nixon  met 
with  President  Bourgulba  following  the 
funeral  of  General  Eisenhower.  Gestures 
of  goodwill  such  as  this  illustrate  the 
respect  that  oiu-  two  countries  have  for 
one  another. 

We  have  developed  especially  friendly 
relations  since  World  War  n.  Together 
our  troops  fought  to  liberate  Timlsla 
from  the  Axis  powers.  And  typically  the 
United  States  has  proved  itself  to  be  a 
generous  friend.  Through  our  foreign  as- 
sistance programs  we  are  helping  the 
government  build  electric  power  stations 
and  in  various  other  ways  develop  the 
Tunisian  economy. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  pride  that  as 
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a  Member  of  Congress  I  salute  the  gov- 
ernment and  people  of  Tunisia. 

8AI.UTK    TO     WlSlUUf    SAMOA 

Mr.  Speaker,  Western  Samoa  cele- 
brated its  seventh  anniversary  last  Jan- 
uary, as  a  free  and  sovereign  state.  Under 
the  leadership  of  the  head  of  state,  Mali- 
etoa  Tunamaflll  n.  and  the  prime  min- 
ister, Piami  Mata'afa,  the  new  country 
has  grown,  with  the  population  increas- 
ing rapidly. 

Western  Samoa  is  often  pictured  as  a 
romantic  South  Sea  Island  area  where 
nature  supplies  most  of  the  simple  needs 
of  the  people  with  a  minimum  of  effort. 
The  Western  Samoans  know  that  al- 
though the  islands  are  endowed  gener- 
ously with  beauty  and  a  favorable  cli- 
mate, these  are  not  enough  to  face  the 
harsh  realities  and  demands  of  inde- 
pendence. 

The  economy  is  based  on  tropical  agri- 
culture. The  three  chief  products  are 
copra,  cocoa,  and  bananas.  New  food  and 
export  crops  are  needed  to  provide  for 
the  rapidly  growing  population  but  fur- 
ther land  development  is,  of  course, 
limited. 

Since  its  discovery  by  the  Dutch  in 
1722.  the  Samoan  Islands  have  played 
an  important  part  in  the  history  of  the 
South  Pacific.  Strategically  located  as  a 
military  base  and  a  crosslands  for  trad- 
ing ships,' the  islands  were  soon  coveted 
by  many  nations.  The  United  States  sent 
its  first  expedition  to  the  islands  in  1839. 
and  the  first  American  consul  was  ap- 
pointed in  1856.  The  climax  of  this  par- 
ticular struggle  for  possessions  abroad 
occurred  in  1889  when  the  United  States. 
Germany,  and  Great  Britain  successfully 
checkmated  one  another's  forces.  The 
large  islands  of  Opulu  and  Savail  with 
several  lesser  islands  became  Western 
Samoa  under  Germany. 

As  a  result  of  World  War  I,  Western 
Samoa  was  taken  by  New  Zealand,  which 
held  a  mandate  over  these  Islands,  first 
through  the  League  of  Nations,  then 
under  the  United  Nations.  New  Zealand 
recognized  the  rights  of  sovereignty  for 
her  trust  territories  and  a  constitution 
was  promulgated  in  October  1960.  Inde- 
pendence was  proclaimed  January  1, 
1962,  thus  ending  46  years  of  New  Zea- 
land administration  and  70  years  of  for- 
eign rule. 

Now  the  progress  of  the  first  Polyne- 
sian state  of  the  20th  century  is  being 
watched  closely  by  other  island  groups  in 
the  Pacific  that  are  approaching  inde- 
pendence. Samoa,  in  turn,  is  worldng 
hard  to  set  a  good  example  and  make 
itself  an  effective  and  responsible  mem- 
ber of  the  world  community. 

CCTLOI* 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  more  than  four 
centuries  as  a  colony  of  the  Portuguese, 
the  Dutch,  and  then  the  British,  Ceylon 
became  a  sovereign  state  on  February  4, 
1948.  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  send  my  belated  congratula- 
tions to  that  country  of  11  million  people 
on  their  21st  anniversary. 

Ceylon  is  now  a  self-governing  mem- 
ber of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Na- 
tions. Lying  on  the  southeastern  tip  of 
India,  it  has  always  been  an  important 
trading  center  between  East  and  West. 

Like  many  other  developing  nations, 
Ceylon  has  adopted  a  socialist  economic 
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policy,  which  has  Included  the  national- 
ization of  several  Industries  and  agricul- 
tural plantations.  Social  and  economic 
conditions  have  Improved  considerably. 
Over  65  percent  of  her  peoples  can  now 
read  and  write,  and  80  percent  of  her 
children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  14 
attend  classes.  The  population  explosion 
has  to  a  great  extent  subsided  from  a  2.8 
percent  rate  of  increase  in  1960  to  only 
2.2  percent  in  1967. 

Happily  for  Ceylon,  the  downtrend  in 
her  population  growth  has  been  accom- 
panied by  growing  economic  progress.  A 
10-year  plan,  which  began  in  1959. 
called  for  diversification  and  increased 
production  in  the  agricultural  sector. 
The  Government  has  financed  over  $2.85 
billion — 61  percent — of  the  expenditure 
for  the  plan,  and  the  rewards  have  been 
many.  The  New  York  Times  reported  in 
January  1969  that  Ceylon  was  the  first 
developing  nation  to  achieve  the  goal  of 
a  5-percent  rise  in  per  capita  income  set 
by  the  United  Nations  Conference  for 
Trade  and  Development  for  the  "De- 
velopment Decade"  of  the  1960'8. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  Ceylon  con- 
tinues her  remarkable  progress,  and  that 
she  does  so  with  the  tranquillity  and  wis- 
dom that  has  come  to  characterize  that 
warm  and  friendly  nation. 

BUKMA 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  January  4,  1969, 
Burma  celebrated  the  21st  anniversary 
of  her  independence.  "Independence" 
has  been  Burma's  watchword  in  an  at- 
tempt to  find  a  middle-of-the-road 
posture  in  a  bipolar  world.  It  has  been 
difficult  but  hardly  impossible. 

Under  the  leadership  of  General  Ne 
Win  who  gained  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment on  October  29,  1962,  Burma  has 
pursued  a  course  of  "non-Communtst  so- 
cialization." This  has  often  meant  the 
nationalization  of  industries  and  com- 
mercial enterprises  in  order  to  give  the 
country  the  needed  amount  of  national 
planning  and  to  insure  economic  pros- 
perity and  social  justice  for  her  people. 

Factiraialism  and  tribalism  have 
plagued  Burma  for  years.  In  fact,  the 
oldest  active  guerrilla  war  in  Southeast 
Asia  is  In  Burma.  General  Ne  Win  is  try- 
ing to  resolve  these  problems. 

On  international  affairs,  Burma  has 
pursued  a  policy  of  nonalinement  in 
foreign  affairs,  which  is  partially  the  re- 
sult of  her  natural  desire  to  avoid  for- 
eign entanglements  and  partially  the  re- 
sult of  an  acute  case  of  xenophobia.  But 
Burma  has  actively  participated  in  the 
United  Nations  since  her  admission  in 
1948.  She  has  participated  in  the 
UNESCO  Research  Center  on  Social  Im- 
plications of  Industrializaticm  in  South- 
east Asia  as  well  as  in  the  Colombo  Plan 
Council  for  Technicfil  Cooperation  in 
South  and  Southeast  Asia. 

Symbolic  of  Burma's  trust  in  the 
United  Nations  is  her  distinguished  citi- 
zen U  Thant,  currently  serving  as  Secre- 
tary-General. 

Up  until  now.  Burma  has  successfully 
trod  the  difficult  path  of  neutrality  and 
relative  peace  In  a  region  engulfed  with 
violence  and  turmoil.  We  can  only  hope 
that  she  continues  on  this  path  and  that 
she  brings  prosperity  and  Justice  to  her 
peoples.  If  she  can,  she  will  set  an  exam- 
ple from  which  all  Southeast  Asia  can 
learn. 
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MEMORIES  SPAN  A  CENTURY 

HON.  G.  ELUOTT  HAGAN 

or    GXOBOIA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATTVKS 

JTontf&y,  June  16,  1969 
Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an 
article  that  appeared  In  the  Waynesboro, 
Ga.,  newspaper,  the  True  Citizen,  on 
June  11  regarding  a  lady  who  celebrated 
her  99th  birthday,  Mrs.  Mary  Savannah 
Barrett  Cohen. 

Although  there  is  no  doubt  that  hav- 
ing reached  one's  99th  year  would  be  rea- 
son enough  to  be  the  subject  of  much 
thought  and  prose,  in  my  case  I  feel  es- 
pecially fortunate  to  have  a  grand  lady 
of  this  caliber  residing  in  the  First  Dis- 
trict of  Georgia.  Mrs.  Cohen's  senior 
years  seem  to  enhance  her  cliarms,  her 
keen  Interest  in  things  happening  around 
her,  and  her  delight  in  reflecting  back 
over  her  years  from  childhood  to  adult- 
hood and  remembering  the  vast  changes 
in  her  hometowns  of  Waynesboro  and 
Augusta. 

I  am  indeed  proud  to  be  able  to  call 
Mrs.  Cohen  a  neighbor  and  constituent, 
and  I  certainly  hope  that  she  will  enjoy 
her  99th  year  in  the  same  spirit  and  with 
the  same  zest  for  living  as  she  has  ex- 
hibited in  all  the  wonderful  years  past. 
The  article  follows: 

Hm  MCMOsiEs  Span  a  Centitkt 
(By  Joyce  Odom) 
Mary  Savannah  Barrett  Cohen  was  99  years 
old  last  week. 

That  in  ItseU  is  a  remarkable  thing,  but 
Mrs.  Cohen  reads  three  newspapers  every  day, 
can  remember  the  ages  of  her  great-grand- 
children and  writes  letters  in  a  graceful,  flow- 
ing hand. 

Bright  blue  eyes  sparkle  when  she  tallu 
about  her  memories  which  span  a  century. 
She's  confined  to  a  wheelchair  now  at  Keys- 
ville  Nursing  Home,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
her  life  Is  a  bit  less  than  completely  inde- 
pendent. 

She  was  born  in  Augusta  June  2,  1870.  and 
'  spent  her  early   years   in   Waynesboro  in  a 
house  where  a  service  station  is  now  on  the 
town's  main  street,  Liberty. 

She  remembers  that  during  her  childhood 
her  father.  Jim  Barrett,  and  an  uncle  bought 
"an  old  broken  down  paper  mill  in  Bath, 
S.C.,  that  you  had  to  get  to  uphill  through 
sand  beds."  Mrs.  Cohen  said  the  mill  first 
made  paper  from  rags  which  came  baled  up 
and  in  all  colors.  Workers  had  to  pick  out  the 
white  ones  to  use  for  paper.  Then  "a  man 
from  Massachusetts"  came  and  taught  the 
Barretts  to  make  paper  from  wood.  "Papa  took 
us  down  to  the  mill  and  we  watched  them 
grind  up  the  wood;  It  looked  like  mush." 

"I  know  they  sold  the  paper  made  from 
wood  to  some  newspapers  to  print  on,  but 
they  must  not  have  got  much  for  it  because 
the  mill  went  broke,"  she  laughed. 

The  family  also  had  a  plantation  here 
where  they  planted  indigo.  She  remembers 
an  overseer  named  Hodges  who  had  a  peg 
leg. 

The  family  moved  to  Augusta  when  "Van- 
nah."  as  she  was  always  called,  was  seven  and 
lived  in  a  House  on  Cames  Road,  now  15th 
Street.  Her  father  was  "In  the  cotton  busi- 
ness." She  lived  there  until  she  married 
Russell  Cohen,  the  son  of  John  J.  Cohen  of 
Augusta.  Her  children  were  bom  and  went 
through  elementary  school  in  Augusta  (a 
son.  Russell.  75.  who  lives  in  Waynesboro. 
and  a  daughter  who  died  26  years  ago) . 
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The  family  lived  in  Nashville.  Tenn.,  wbUe 
Mrs.  Cohen's  son  Russell  attended  Vander- 
bUt  and  became  a  football  star  there.  After 
the  chUdren  were  grown,  Mr.  and  Birs.  Cohen 
moved  back  to  Augusta,  and  finally  back  to 
Wayneaboro. 

Mr.  Cohen  died  20  years  ago,  and  since  that 
time  untU  Just  a  few  months  ago,  Mrs.  Cohen 
has  lived  alone,  driven  her  own  car.  cooked 
her  meals  and  kept  house.  "I'm  not  sick  or 
anything  now,  I  Just  can't  walk,"  she  said. 
She  fell  and  broke  her  leg  recently. 

Mrs.  Cohen  remembers  Waynesboro  when 
the  downtown  area  consisted  of  one  block  of 
stores,  the  streets  and  sidewalks  were  un- 
paved  and  "every  grocery  store  sold  liquor." 
"Young  girls  were  not  allowed  to  go  to 
town  on  Saturday  night,"  she  said.  Most  of 
the  stores  were  Just  shanties,  she  said,  with 
the  exception  of  those  owned  by  the  Fulthers 
and  the  Grays. 

In  answer  to  the  inevitable  question  asked 
the  very  old.  Mrs.  Cohen  said,  in  her  honest, 
straightforward  way.  'I  don't  know  why 
I've  lived  so  long;  my  family  members  usu- 
ally dont.  but  I  did  have  an  aunt  who  lived 
until  she  was  90." 

She  sees  well  and  reads  everything  she  can 
get  her  hands  on  Including  the  Atlanta  and 
Augusta  dally  newspapers  and  The  True 
Citizen. 

Mrs.  Cohen's  mother,  Sophie  Settagast. 
came  from  Germany  and  took  her  children 
there  when  "Vannah"  was  nine  for  a  ten 
months  visit.  "Mama  wanted  us  to  learn  to 
speak  German,  but  we  used  to  tell  her,  'No- 
body talks  like  that'." 

Mary  Savannah  Barrett  Cohen  has  a  fond 
memory  of  Augusta  which  she  especlaUy 
likes  to  teU  about:  She  remembers  riding 
horseback  to  a  drug  store  on  Broad  Street, 
In  the  now-trafflc-Jammed  metropolis. 


MARTIN  LUTHER  KING— THE 
TRUTH  CAN  NO  LONGER  BE 
HIDDEN 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  16,  1969 


Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
fourth  time  in  14  days  I  rise  to  call  on 
the  administration  to  make  public  in- 
formation in  its  possession  concerning 
the  illegal,  immoral,  and  subversive  ac- 
tivities of  the  late  Martin  Luther  King. 
This  information  is  known  to  exist. 
Some  of  it  has  already  been  destroyed. 
Unless  prompt  action  is  taken,  I  have 
reason  to  Jjelieve  that  more  will  be  de- 
stroyed or  concealed. 

The  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  should  be  given  immediate  ac- 
cess to  what  is  left  of  these  files  before 
the  whitewash  is  complete. 

icing's  apologists  no  longer  bother  to 
deny  his  involvement — his  close  coop- 
eration— with  weU-known  leaders  of  the 
Communist  conspiracy,  both  here  and 
abroad. 

The  American  people  have  learned,  a 
little  at  a  time,  of  his  close  association 
with  such  identified  subversives  as  Abner 
W.  Berry,  Myles  Horton,  James  Dom- 
browski.  Bayard  Rustin,  Jack  H.  OTJell, 
Carl  and  Anne  Braden,  Herbert  Apthe- 
ker,  Elizabeth  Gurley  Flynn,  Gus  Hall, 
Dorothy  Ray  Healy,  Mike  Zagarell,  John 
Abt,  Daniel  Rubin,  and  Arnold  Johnson, 
all   functionaries    and   officials   of   the 
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Communist  Party  and  all  close  "ad- 
visors," "aides,"  and  "assistants"  of 
King. 

The  close  ties  between  King  and  such 
latter-day  subversives  as  James  and 
Dianne  Bevel,  Stokely  Carmichael,  Paul 
Booth,  John  Hulett.  James  Porman,  Rap 
Brown.  Jerry  Rubin,  Fred  Shuttlesworth, 
and  Michael  Wood  are  no  longer  denied. 
King's  close  association  with  known  sex 
perverts  Bayard  Rustin  and  Ralph 
Abemathy  is  not  even  denied  by  his 
frantic  defenders. 

These  facts  are  now  too  well  known 
to  the  American  people.  The  truth  will 
not  go  away. 

Instead,  following  the  adage  that  the 
best  defense  is  a  good  offense,  the  left 
has  launched  a  vitriolic  attack  on  the 
FBI  in  general  and  on  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
in  particular. 

Mr.  Hoover's  monumental  record  of  a 
lifetime  of  devoted  service  to  his  country 
needs  no  defense.  History  will  recall  him 
as  one  of  the  great  Americans  of  all  time. 
His  meticulous  care  in  the  protection  of 
the  privacy  of  the  individual  while  con- 
ducting the  investigations  vital  to  the 
seciulty  of  the  community  has  charted 
a  course  which  is  an  invaluable  addition 
to  our  way  of  life. 

Americans,  armed  with  the  facts,  have 
no  trouble  deciding  the  question  of  cred- 
ibility between  this  man  and  his  de- 
tractors. The  latest  coyote  to  Join  the 
yapping  is  Carl  T.  Rowan,  whose  column 
published  in  the  Washington  Star  yes- 
terday, I  insert  it  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks: 

It  Is  Time  for  J.  Eocab  Hoover  To  Go 

(By  Carl  T.  Rowan) 
A  society  Is  never  In  more  peril  than  when 
the  people  lose  the  abUlty  to  Identify  a  genu- 
ine threat  to  personal  liberty. 

ThU  society  Is  in  a  lot  of  peril  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  public  reaction — or  lack  of 
It — to  co\irtroom  admissions  of  a  variety  of 
Illegal  FBI  wlreUps  and  bugglngs  of  homes 
and  hotel  rooms. 

A  Justice  department  official  acknowledged 
In  Federal  District  Court  that  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  was  under  electronic  surveil- 
lance In  1964  and  1965,  and  the  FBI  agent 
who  supervised  this  surveillance  told  the 
court  "It  was  my  understanding  that  It  went 
on  after  that." 

The  whole  truth  Is  that  Dr.  King's  phones 
were  tapped,  bU  hotel  rooms  bugged,  and  he 
was  personally  shadowed  right  up  to  the  time 
he  was  slain  In  Memphis  on  April  4,  1968. 

Another  FBI  agent,  C.  Barry  Pickett,  told 
the  court  In  Houston,  Texas,  that  for  four 
solid  years  he  had  listened  eight  hours  a  day, 
five  days  a  week  to  the  conversations  of 
Elijah  Muhammad,  leader  of  the  Black  Mus- 
lims. Pickett  employed  both  a  telephone  wire- 
tap and  a  microphone  planted  In  Muham- 
mad's home. 

These  cases  of  electronic  eavesdropping, 
which  violate  both  federal  law  and  a  presi- 
dential executive  order,  were  disclosed  In  a 
hearing  on  former  heavyweight  boxing  cham- 
pion Casslus  Clay's  effort  to  overturn  a  five- 
year  prison  sentence  for  his  refusal  to  be 
drafted. 

These  bugglngs,  which  caught  some  Clay 
conversations  In  their  "net,"  are  but  a  frac- 
tion of  the  illegal  wiretaps  that  have  moved 
this  country  far  closer  to  a  police  state  than 
most  Americans  realize. 

Why  the  bland,  indifferent  reaction  on  the 
part  of  most  Americans? 

First,  there  is  the  general  FBI  jxistification 
for  such  tactics:  "national  security."  ' 
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Pormer  Attorney  Oeneral  RamMy  Clark, 
who  ftatea  emphatically  that  the  FBI  had  no 
authority  to  wiretap  or  bug  Dr.  King,  aaaerts 
that  "the  Implication  that  people  thought 
Dr.  King  wa«  a  security  threat  U  outrageous." 
Still,  that  term  "National  aecvuity"  Is  more 
powerful  than  "motherhood."  for  It  evoke* 
fear,  and  men  still  surrender  more  things — 
Including  liberty — out  of  fear  than  they  do 
out  of  love. 

The  puzzling  thing  about  Clark's  state- 
ment Is  that  be  acts  as  though  he  Is  sur- 
prised to  hear  of  the  wiretapping  and  bug- 
ging of  Dr.  King.  Could  Clark  possibly  have 
been  unaware  that  FBI  officials  were  going 
before  congressional  committees  and  partly 
JusUfylng  larger  appropriations  by  titillating 
some  congressmen  and  feeding  anti-King 
ammunition  to  Southerners  who  despised  the 
civil  rights  leader — all  by  way  of  revealing 
"tidbits"  picked  up  through  the  wiretaps  and 
baggings? 

Was  Clark  unaware  that  certain  FBI 
officials  were  roaming  the  country  leaking  to 
newspaper  editors  poisonous  stories  about  Dr. 
King  and  what  the  buggings  allegedly  had 
revealed? 

Everybody  else  in  Washington  of  any  con- 
aequenc«..knew  it.  and  many  deplored  it.  but 
no-  one  seemed  to  know  how  to  go  about 
making  the  FBI  bend  to  the  laws  of  the  land. 
There  is  a  not-too-aippant  assumption  In 
Washington  that  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  been 
FBI  director  for  45  years  because  all  the  re- 
cent Presidents  have  assumed  that  he  knew 
too  much  about  them  to  be  replaced.  So  not 
only  was  he  not  replaced  by  any  of  the 
younger,  very  able  FBI  men  in  the  normal 
course  of  things,  but  Presidents  Johnson  and 
Nixon  have  felt  it  wise  or  expedient  to  waive 
a  law  saying  Hoover  has  reached  the  rocking- 
chair  age. 

Hoover  ought  to  be  replaced  as  FBI  di- 
rector— immediately. 

As  Washington  agency  heads  go.  Hoover 
may  have  done  a  better  Job  than  most.  But 
the  people  of  this  country  knew  something 
when  they  limited  the  time  one  man  might 
serve  In  the  presidency.  They  saw  personal 
flefdoms  as  Inimical  to  the  democracy,  the 
personal  freedom,  that  we  have  come  to 
cherish. 

If  it  is  dangerous  to  have  one  man  serve 
three  full  terms  as  President,  it  is  far  more 
dangerous  to  have  one  man  take  lUetlme 
posseaslon  of  a  powerful  police-investigative 
agency  that  prods  into  the  deepest  secrets  of 
the  most  prominent,  most  honored  citizens 
and  has  the  power  to  discredit,  even  destroy, 
almost  anyone.  The  kind  of  abuse  of  and  con- 
tempt for  the  law  manifest  In  the  King  and 
Muhammad  eavesdropping  become  almost 
inevitable  when  a  man  is  left  In  a  key  Job 
as  long  as  Hoover  has  been. 

Were  Hoover  a  more  thoughtful  man.  or  as 
concerned  about  the  preservation  of  democ- 
racy and  liberty  as  his  speeches  suggest,  he 
would  have  resigned  long  ago.  He  would  not 
keep  putting  Presidents  in  the  political  bind 
of  deciding  to  keep  him  or  ease  him  out. 

It  is  clear  Hoover  has  no  intention  of  re- 
signing. So  when  does  the  President  muster 
the  courage  to  say:  "Well  done,  thou  good 
and  faithful  servant.  Goodbye."? 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  column  sheds  litUe 
light  on  King,  except  to  suggest  that 
which  cannot  be  denied — much  is  known 
about  his  unsavory  character  and  con- 
duct. Rowan's  intemperate  attack  on 
security  surveillance  and  his  personal 
attack  on  J.  Edgar  Hoover  shed  a  great 
deal  of  light  on  the  author  and  the  cloud- 
ing operation,  however.  Over  the  past  30 
years  the  Communist  Party  had  con- 
ducted the  same  attack  Rowan  has  para- 
phrased without  apology  the  party  line. 
For  comparison  with  his  attack  today.  I 
insert  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  a  sum- 
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mary  of  this  Communist  Party  line,  ac- 
cording to  its  official  organs,  prepared 
and  released  by  a  committee  of  this 
House  nearly  20  years  ago : 

RXFOKT  ON  THK  NATION  AL  LawTEXS  QuILO: 
LXOAL  BULWAKX  OF  THX  COM MrtNIST  PaSTT 

(Prepared  and  released  by  the  Conunlttee  on 
Un-American  Activities.  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
reeentatives,  Washington,  DC.  September 
17, 1960) 

5.  Fkobxai.  Buseau  or  Investioation 
Investigate  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation because  of  "vicious  assaults  upon  civil 
liberties'  Editorial,  {Daily  Worker.  March  13, 
1940.  p.  6). 

An  article  In  the  Dally  Worker  indicated 
that  the  FBI  had  gone  beyond  the  scope  ol 
Its  authority  in  conducting  general  intelli- 
gence investigations.  Reference  was  made  to 
the  Increase  In  the  FBI's  appropriation  over 
a  period  of  years,  and  it  was  alleged  that  be- 
cause of  its  Director's  "absorbing  Interest  in 
investigating  alleged  subversive  activities" 
the  FBI  was  falling  behind  in  its  regular  Job 
of  dealing  with  other  types  of  specific  Federal 
violations  {Daily  Worker.  March  26,  1940). 
The  Nazi  Gestapo  Is  Hoover's  Model  of  Con- 
duct for  FBI  {Daily  Worker,  December  19. 
1940.  p.  6.  columns  5.  6,  and  7) . 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  Director 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  was  referred  to  as  "Chief  of 
the  national  thought  police  •  •  •••  (Edi- 
torial. Political  Affairs,  January  1948.  p  10). 
It  seem  that  the  FBI  •  •  •  is  worried  that 
the  American  people  may  get  wise  to  its  real 
function — which  is  thought  control  on  the 
Gestapo  and  Japanese  police  model  (Edi- 
torial. The  Worker.  June  6.  194«.  p.  6) . 

The  FBI  and  the  Department  of  Justice 
have  developed  Into  a  secret  political  police 
which  exists  outside  the  law  and  beyond  the 
U.S.  Constitution.  •  •  •  An  aroused  nation 
must  stop  the  FBI  effort  to  replace  the  Ameri- 
can Constitution  by  the  reign  of  the  political 
»py  (Editorial.  Daily  Worker,  June  13,  1949 
V-TJ) ■ 

Continuation  of  •  •  •  protests  can  turn 
the  rumors  about  J.  Edgar  Hoover's  resigna- 
tion into  actual  and  heartening  fact  (Edi- 
torial. Daily  People  s  World.  June  16  1949 
p.  8). 

The  FBI's  "undercover  network"  Is  a  men- 
ace to  the  Internal  security  of  the  nation 
•  •  •  The  American  people  must  rid  the  na- 
tion of  this  "undercover  network."  which 
serves  not  the  nation  but  a  class,  the  minority 
of  the  flnanclal-lndustrial  cliques.  The  Bill 
of  Rights  and  the  FBI's  "undercover  net- 
work "  are  incompatible.  One  or  the  other 
must  go.  We  have  no  doubt  which  the  people 
will  choose  (Editorial,  Daily  Worker,  June  21 
1949,  p.  8). 

Surely  the  American  people  must  see  the 
FBI  with  new  eyes  today.  The  time  has  come 
to  investigate  Ite  methods.  Its  scandal- 
mongerlng  luts.  its  blackmailing  data,  its 
misuse  of  public  funds.  Its  usurpation  of 
power.  Iti  tentacles  gripping  all  parte  of  our 
country  and  its  people  {Daily  Worker,  p.  10. 
June  29.  1949.  written  by  Elizabeth  Ourley 
Flynn). 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  make  an  intelligent 
judgment  as  to  the  credibility  of  two 
men  whose  testimony  conflicts,  it  is 
necessary  to  know  something  of  each  of 
the  men  and  of  their  motivation. 

Athough  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  who  called 
Martin  Luther  King  "one  of  the  most 
notorious  liars  in  the  country"  is  well 
known  to  our  colleagues,  and  his  accom- 
plishments are  known  and  respected 
throughout  the  world,  it  is  otherwise 
with  Carl  T.  Rowan  who  attacks  him. 

At  this  point  in  my  remarks,  I  insert 
from  the  recently  published  Biographical 
Dictionai-y  of  the  Left,  by  eminent  his- 
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torian  Dr.  Prancls  X.  Gannon,  the  most 
recent  biographical  sketch  of  Rowan: 
Biogsaphicax.  DicnoNAST  or  THB  Left 

(By  Francis  X.  Oannon) 
Carl  Rowan  was  bom  on  August  11.  1926  in 
Ravenscrof  t.  Tennessee,  son  of  Johnnie  Brad- 
ford and  Thomas  Rowan.  He  married  Vivien 
Murphy.  He  attended  Tennessee  State  Uni- 
versity and  Washburn  College.  He  Is  an 
alumnus  of  Oberlln  College  (A.B.,  1947)  and 
the  University  of  Minnesota  (M.A.,  1948).  He 
Is  the  author  of  South  of  Freedom  { 1963 ) . 
The  Pitiful  and  the  Proud  (1966),  Go  South 
to  Sorrow  (1967).  Wait  till  Next  Year  (1960), 
and  No  Need  for  Hunger  ( 1962) . 

Prom  1948  until  1961,  Rowan  was  with  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune  as  a  copywriter  (1948- 
1950)  and  as  a  staff  writer  (1950-1961). 

From  1961  until  1963.  Rowan  was  a  deputy 
assistant  secretary  of  state  for  public  affairs. 
In  that  position,  he  was  used  as  a  speech 
writer  and  traveling  companion  for  Vice 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  HU  major 
achievement  for  the  State  Department,  how- 
ever, was  to  serve  as  the  Kennedy  Adminis- 
tration's efficient  hatchetman  against  Molse 
Tshombe  of  the  Congo's  Katanga  Province. 
When  Tshombe's  anti-Communist  regime 
seceded  from  the  rest  of  the  chaotic  Congo, 
Rowan  branded  Tshombe  as  an  "interna- 
tional Uncle  Tom"  who  was  nothing  more 
than  a  hand-picked  stooge  for  Belgian 
businessmen. 

In  1963  and  1964,  Rowan  was  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  Finland.  In  1964  and  1966,  he  was 
Edward  R.  Murrow's  successor  as  director 
of  the  United  States  Information  Agency. 
While  in  that  position,  he  travelled  to  Eu- 
rope, promoting  Lyndon  Johnson's  "bridge 
building"  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Conununist  bloc  of  eastern  Europe.  He  went 
out  of  his  way  to  assure  Communist  leaders 
that  the  United  States  government  had 
placed  its  i>ermanent  seal  of  approval  on 
Europe's  Communist  regimes.  To  an  au- 
dience in  Belgrade,  Yugoslavia.  Rowan  said 
that  Americans  were  acutely  aware  of  revolu- 
tionary changes  sweeping  the  world.  He  elab- 
orated: "We  emphasize  that  we  believe  in 
change  because  we  were  born  of  it.  we  have 
lived  by  it.  we  prospered  and  grew  great  by 
it.  So  the  status  quo  has  never  been  our  god 
and  we  ask  no  one  else  to  bow  down  before 
it." 

In  1965.  Rowan  resigned  his  directorship 
and  became  a  columnist  for  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  and  Publishers  Newspaper  Syndi- 
cate. He  is  also  a  regular  contributor  to 
Reader's  Digest  magazine  and  a  radio  and 
television  commentator  for  the  Westlnghouse 
Broadcasting  System. 

Throughout  his  several  careers,  Rowan  has 
demonstrated  that  he  is  a  liberal  and  has 
been  recognized  as  such  by  his  peers.  He  has 
received  the  Sidney  HlUman  award  for  news 
reporting,  the  Contributions  to  American 
£>emocracy  award  from  Roosevelt  University, 
the  Golden  Ruler  award  from  the  Philadel- 
phia. Fellowship  Commission,  the  Liberty 
Bell  award  from  Howard  University,  the  Com- 
munications Award  In  Human  Relations  from 
the  Anti-Defamation  League,  and  the  Na- 
tional Brotherhood  award  from  the  National 
Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews.  These 
tributes  are  almost  Invariably  reserved  for 
those  who  are  actively  promoting  leftist- 
liberal  causes. 

Wh»n  the  Kennedy  Dynasty  discovered  the 
value  of  Negroes'  votes  and  began  to  place 
Negroes  in  high  government  positions.  Ro- 
wan was  one  of  the  show  pieces.  In  1962, 
an  application  for  membership  to  the  famous 
Cosmos  Club  of  Washington.  D.C.  was  sub- 
n-.ltted  on  behalf  of  Rowan.  The  application 
was  rejected.  Within  a  few  days,  leading  fig- 
ures in  the  Kennedy  Administration — many 
of  them  longtime  members  of  the  Cosmos 
Club — suddenly  became  color  conscious  and 
resigned  their  membership. 
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Alexander  Jones,  executive  editor  of  the 
Syracuse  Herald- American,  rushed  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  Coamoe  Club  officers:  "I  say  this 
incident  Is  a  planned  .  olltlcal  effort  In  which 
the  Kennedy  forces  are  trying  to  make  Negro 
capital,  using  Rowan  as  a  sort  of  Freedom 
Rider  in  the  National  Capital  on  the  club 
front.  ^     ^ 

"I  have  been  a  member  of  the  fine  old 
Cosmos  Club  for  more  than  20  years  and  I 
believe  I  can  speak  with  some  slight  kpowl- 
edge  of  how  It  operates. 

"I  say  that  there  are  people  who  think 
Carl  Rowan  is  a  bumptious,  self-enamored 
and  tasteless  fellow. 

"And  that  estimate  completely  discounts 
the  color  of  his  skin.  He  could  be  platinum 
blond  and  the  people  I  am  thinking  about 
would  stUl  turn  thumbs  down  on  him. 

"Many  men  have  been  blackballed  In  ap- 
pUcatlon  for  membership  by  the  Cosmos  Club 
committee,  as  they  have  in  most  private 
clubs. 

"The  only  one  I  have  ever  heard  of  who 
ever  made  a  public  Issue  of  It  Is  this  same 
Carl  Rowan,  who  Is  giving  every  indication 
of  becoming  a  professional  racist." 

Rowan  has  the  normal  prejudices  of  a 
modem  liberal.  He  detests  political  coiiserva- 
tlves  and  antl-Communlst  investigations.  He 
Is  a  staunch  admirer  of  the  United  Nations 
and  its  Red  heirarchy.  He  fancies  himself  an 
expert  on  foreign  affairs  but  in  reality  he  is 
no  more  than  a  parrotting  apologist  for  the 
appeiwement-toward-Communlsm  policy  that 
has  prevailed  for  so  long  in  the  White  House 
and  the  State  Department. 

In  1966,  Rowan  was  convinced,  or  at  least 
let  his  readers  think  he  was  convinced,  that 
the  Soviet  Union's  leaders  were  trying  very 
hard  to  effect  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
Vietnam  War. 

Rowan  has  long  championed  the  Idea  that 
the  United  States  should  make  friendly 
overtures  to  Red  China — something  which 
would  have  been  done  a  long  time  ago,  he 
contends,  if  only  the  "purges  and  inquisi- 
tions of  the  late  Sen.  Joseph  McCarthy"  had 
not  had  a  stifling  effect  on  public  debate  of 
U.S.  policy  toward  Red  China.  (When  and 
where  this  alleged  stifling  took  place.  Rowan 
has  never  mentioned.) 

One  curious  facet  of  Rowan's  work  remains 
unexplained.  On  radio  and  television  and  In 
his  writings,  he  Is  a  persistent  and  dedicated 
defender  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency — 
so  much  so  that  It  Is  not  unreasonable  to 
suspect  that  he  Is  or  has  been  a  CIA  agent. 
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moil.  Because  I  agree  with  Mr.  Udall's 
perception  of  this  value  revolution  and 
the  need  for  channeling  this  concern  In 
a  constructive  way,  I  insert  Mr.  Udall's 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rkcord: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  7,  1969) 
The  Value  Revolution 
(By  Stewart  L.  Udall) 

There  is  a  deepening  awareness  that  today's 
domestic  turbulende  is  in  reality  a  funda- 
mental questionlngXof  the  value  system  of 
American  society.         >«^ 

The  protest  of  the  blafeijs  against  the  per- 
sonal affronts  and  IndigniaB^f  daUy  life  is 
also  a  more  general  protest  agBft*rj^e  false 
and  frequently  Inhuman  values  or^ur  total 
social  system.  The  widespread  student  an- 
tagonlam  toward  the  standards  of  "the  es- 
tablishment" represents  an  even  broader 
disagreement  with  conventional  values. 

SOCIAL   renewal 
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merited  advantage  and  personal  ease  should 
become  accustomed  to  the  well-aimed  ar- 
rows of  those  who  have  contempt  for  these 
aspects  of  American  life. 

The  value  doubters  will  continue  to  scorn 
our  efforts  to  define  the  national  weU-belng 
solely  by  Gross  National  Product,  freight- 
car  loadings,  auto  production,  or  the  suffi- 
ciency of  miUtary  preparedness.  They  want 
to  assess  (and  they  are  entitled  to  raise  the 
Issue )  what  that  product  Is,  what  the  freight 
cars  contain,  what  the  relevance  of  Individ- 
ual wheels  is  to  our  mass  transportation 
needs,  how  humanism  fits  Into  what  can 
never  again  be  a  simple  logistical  measure 
of  preparedness. 

The  time  has  come  to  recognize  the  worth 
of  the  value  revolution  and  to  encourage  it 
toward  constructive  channels.  It  can  have  a 
profound  and  beneficial  Influence  on  our 
future  if  it  causes  us  to  renew  our  lives,  re- 
vise our  Institutions,  and  reassess  our  direc- 
tions and  purposes. 


THE  VALUE  REVOLUTION 

HON.  DONALD  W.  RIEGLE,  JR. 
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Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  Important  tasks  facing  both  the  in- 
dividual citizen  and  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment is  coming  to  grips  with  the  prob- 
lem of  student  unrest  and  campus  disor- 
der. We  must  gc  far  beyond  merely  re- 
acting to  the  outward  manifestation  of 
this  problem,  that  is,  with  restoring  order 
to  a  riot  situation  and  pimishing  those 
who  destroy  property.  It  is  more  im- 
portant that  we  understand  the  funda- 
mental questions  these  students  are  ask- 
ing about  our  vsdue  system  and  the  di- 
rection in  which  our  country  is  heading. 

I  have  recently  read  an  article  by 
Stewart  Udall,  former  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  which  I  think  really  gets  to  the 
heart  of  the  transition  we  are  in  and  to 
the  underlying  issues  of  the  campus  tur- 


I  beUeve  this  pervasive  and  pointed  ques- 
tioning of  values  may  bring  about  a  shift  in 
those  Ideas  and  attitudes  that  ultimately 
shape  the  naUon.  In  fact,  we  may  already 
be  engaged  In  the  most  vital  sorting  out  of 
values  since  1776.  Even  our  search  for  the 
roots  of  faUure  at  the  time  of  the  Depression 
was  more  a  questioning  of  the  workablUty 
of  the  economic  system  than  a  radical  search 
for  the  elemente  of  thorough-going  social 
renewal. 

Our  contemporary  turmoil  concerns  hu- 
man relationships:  between  the  privileged 
and  the  impoverished,  between  black  and 
white,  between  parents  and  children. 

If  we  honestly  believe,  as  I  do.  that  the 
present  young  generation  is  not  only  the 
best  educated,  but  also  the  most  aware  and 
Idealistic  In  our  history,  we  must  be  re- 
sponsive to  its  causes  and  complaints.  The 
anger  of  the  young  blacks  against  the  buUt- 
in  Inequalities  and  hypocrisies  of  "the  sys- 
tem" legiUmately  challenges  the  moral  basis 
of  the  old  order. 

If  a  large  proportion  of  the  superior  uni- 
versity graduates  turn  their  backs  on  cor- 
porate careerism,  If  many  of  our  most  crea- 
tive minds  are  tiu-ned  off  by  conventional 
opportunities,  we  should  question  the  in- 
centives and  concepts  that  make  the  system 
go  For  there  Is  no  doubt  that  the  desire  to 
be  merely  affluent  is  yielding  to  the  Impulse 
to  live  in  an  environment  that  is  life-giving 
and  creative. 

If  most  of  our  cities  and  countrysides  are 
Increasingly  unclean  and  ugly  we  should  be- 
gin to  reconsider  the  policies  that  have  made 
them  a  disordered  mess.  If  technology  Is  to 
continue  Its  thrust,  then  It  must  be  In- 
fluenced by  social  considerations  and  aspira- 
tions—In  short,  technology  must  be  civilized. 
The  thing  that  appalls  the  hew  genera- 
tion the  most,  I  beUeve,  Is  the  waste  endemic 
m  American  life:  the  waste  of  young  tal- 
ent; the  waste  of  the  contributions  the  un- 
melted  minorities  could  make  If  we  gave 
them  a  chance;  the  waste  of  the  beauty  and 
bounty  of  a  magnlflcent  continent.  The  stu- 
dent protest  against  the  Vietnam  policy  was 
and  is  a  moralistic  protest  against  waste. 

EXCESSES   OF    WAR 

With  the  beneflt  of  hindsight  we  now  re- 
alize It  Is  a  Judgment  wiser  than  Washing- 
ton's—a  Judgment  that  the  lives  and  wealth 
expended  were  excessive  and  misdirected,  and 
thus  demeaned  us  before  mankind. 

We  will  always  need  In  this  country  all  the 
Idealism  we  can  get,  particularly  from  our 
youth,  for  the  idealist  Is  more  sensitive  to 
crucial  moral  issues,  more  attuned  to  the 
nonmateriallstic  opportunities.  Who.  Indeed 
will  pierce  our  old  frauds  and  foUles  unless 
fresh  minds  question  the  habits  and  atti- 
tudes of  the  past? 

The  value  revolution  Is  upon  us.  It  may 
transform  our  lives.  Those  preoccupied  with 
the  selfish  scramble  for  easy   wealth,   un- 
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Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Repre- 
sentative John  B.  Anderson  and  myself 
had  the  pleasure  of  speaking  this  morn- 
ing to  the  52d  anniversary  convention 
of  the  National  Coal  Association.  Our 
respective  speeches  follow: 
Needed:    A   Peace   Treaty   for   the   Energy 

Community 
(Remarks  by  the  Honorable  John  B.  Ander- 
son, Member.  Joint  Committee  on  A.tomlc 
Energy,  Before  the  National  Coal  Asso- 
ciation. Mayflower  Hotel.  Washington. 
D.C.  June  16.  1969) 

Good  morning,  ladles  and  gentlemen  I 
hope  it  isn't  too  early  in  the  day  to  speak 
to  you  about  a  serious  subject. 

I  refer  to  the  increasing  public  opposi- 
tion, not  a  little  of  It  wholly  unreasoning, 
to  the  construction  of  all  electric  power 
plants.  The  fact  that  the  preponderance  of 
this  opposition  has  ol  late  been  concen- 
trated on  nuclear  power  plants  should  not 
be  of  comfort  to  you.  There  are  those  who 
have  made  efforts  to  trade  upon  the  visceral 
public  anxieties  associated  with  the  atom, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  they  have  succeeded. 
But  their  temporary  success,  if  you  can  call 
it  that  has  had  cancerous  effects.  Unless 
these  efforts  are  stopped,  objective  dialogue 
will  give  way  to  unrestrained  charge  and 
countercharge,  with  effects  that  are  inim- 
ical to  all  in  the  power  business.  Portray- 
ing nuclear  plants  as  bad  and  electric  util- 
ity executives  as  irresponsible  Individuals 
intent  upon  destroying  the  wonders  of  na- 
ture impairs  public  confidence  in  the  mo- 
tivation and  Integrity  of  these  men  in  a  way 
that  is  harmful  to  more  than  nuclear 
power. 

As  a  result,  coal  and  other  fossil-fueled 
plants,  hydroelectric  projects  and  pumped 
storage  facilities  also  have  encountered^ 
significant  and  growing  public  opposition.  1 
regret  to  say  that  the  situation  will  probably 
continue  to  deteriorate  before  it  begins  to 
Improve. 

It  seems  that  what  should  be  f  genuine, 
legitimate  and  quite  understandable  con- 
cern about  the  effects  on  the  environment, 
of  large  power  plants  has  been  transformed 
in  many  instances  into  an  insistence  on  pris- 
tine purity  that  refuse  to  recognize  the  need 
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to  mMt  two  goal*— namely,  the  goal  of 
clean  air  and  water  and  natural  beauty, 
and  the  goal  of  abundant,  economical,  and 
reliable  electric  power.  Some  balance  and 
■ome  perspective  muat  be  given  to  meeting 
these  goala.  We  cannot  afford  recurrences  of 
the  Oreat  Northeast  Blackout,  or  a  multi- 
plication of  the  so-called  "brown-outs" 
which  have  been  recurring  with  increased 
frequency  In  recent  years.  My  purpose  thU 
morning  la  to  try  to  give  some  perspective 
to  these  considerations. 

THB    IMPACT    or    ATTACK 

The  effort  needed  to  overcome  the  dam- 
age being  done  by  irresponsible  attacks  on 
the  power  Industry  has  yet  to  be  appreci- 
ated. These  attacks  tend  to  destroy  years  of 
planning  that  have  been  directed  to  work- 
ing out  suitable  arrangements  to  provide 
much  needed  electric  power  generating  and 
transmission  facilities.  The  attack  Itself  may 
be  initiated  on  nuclear  issues.  However, 
many  m  reality  constitute  attacks  on  power 
generating  stations  of  any  kind.  Nuclear 
power  has  often  provided  a  convenient  way 
of  launching  them.  But  in  the  long  run  the 
coal  industry  cannot  hope  to  benefit  from 
them. 

A  fact«r-too  often  overlooked  Is  the  lead 
tloae  ana  Mie  planning  that  must  be  done  to 
provide  power  generating  capactly,  especially 
<tunng  these  times  of  rapidly  mounting  de- 
mand. Significant  disruption  of  these  efforts 
could  well  consume  a  major  portion  of  a 
decade  to  recover  from  them.  The  resulting 
electric  power  shortages  could  be  of  s\is- 
talned  duration  and  would  have  many  seri- 
ous Implications  for  the  community.  Pree, 
frank  and  open  discussion  we  must  have.  But 
we  cannot  allow  the  irresponsible  actions  of 
a  few  individuals  to  Interfere  with  soundly 
conceived  plans  to  meet  the  energy  needs  of 
this  Nation. 

M-icTaic  Powia  caowTH 
The  demands  for  energy  in  this  country 
are  growing  at  a  tremendous  rate.  The  Na- 
tion wUl  need  half  again  as  much  energy  an- 
nually by  1980  as  It  did  in  1985  and  almost 
two  and  one-half  times  the  1965  level  by  the 
year  3000.  Energy  in  abundance  is  needed 
to  sustain  economic  growth  and  raise  the 
standard  of  living. 

Kectrlcal  power  usage  will  represent  an 
Increasingly  larger  share  of  the  total  energy 
demand.  In  1965.  about  33' ;  of  the  total  en- 
ergy used  In  the  U.S.  was  electrical.  By  1980. 
this  Is  expected  to  Increase  to  about  29' r 
and  by  2000  to  53  Tc.  The  toui  electric 
generating  capacity  in  the  US.  is  expected 
to  Increase  about  five  fold  between  now  ^d 
the  end  of  this  century.  These  statistics 
clearly  illustrate  the  high  degree  of  depend- 
ence being  placed  on  electrical  power  in  this 
country. 

An  important  problem  in  meeting  these 
power  needs  Is  to  find  suitable  sites  for  lo- 
cating power  generating  stations.  With  in- 
creasing frequency,  "don't  put  It  here"  is 
becoming  the  public's  reaction  to  particular 
sites  selected  by  the  utilities.  A  concern  for 
the  environment  has  contributed  to  this  re- 
action. An  Important  factor  Is  the  Increasing 
competition  for  potential  steam  power  plant 
sites.  This  results  from  limitations  In  the 
availability  of  suitable  land:  it  also  results 
from  the  fact  that  the  features  which  make 
a  site  attractive  for  a  power  plant  also  makes 
it  attractive  for  many  Industries  and  other 


The  siting  problem  is  one  that  concerns 
not  only  the  state  and  federal  regulatory 
agencies  with  long-standing  responsibilities 
in  electric  power  generation  and  distribu- 
tion, but  also  agencies  with  environmental 
and  other  public  Interest  responsibilities  In 
carrying  out  these  responsibilities  account 
must  be  taken  of  considerations  relating  to 
such  things  as  public  safety;  the  quality  of 
air  and  water,  and  the  protection  of  scenic 
and  recreation  areas. 

To   rosolve   these  complicated   Issues   re- 
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quires  more  knowledge  and  understanding 
than  we  have  had.  An  important  first  step 
toward  such  understanding  la  the  inter- 
agency effort  which  led  to  the  report  Utled 
"Considerations  Affecting  Steam  Power  Plant 
Site  Selection,"  which  was  published  about 
six  months  ago  by  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology.  This  report  assembles  In  sum- 
mary fashion  our  present  knowledge  of  the 
public  interest  considerations  that  should 
play  a  role  In  planning  the  power  plants  of 
the  future.  The  report  recognises  that  our 
knowledge  is  incomplete  and  in  some  areas 
is  non-existent.  But  It  has  served  the  impor- 
tant purpose  of  highlighting  these  areas  and 
in  focusing  attention  on  the  need  for  fur- 
ther meaningful  efforts.  The  report  contains 
no  policy  pronouncements  but  it  has  suc- 
ceeded in  stimulating  discussion  of  the  need 
for  additional  surveys,  research  and  other 
actions  by  the  industry  and  Government  to 
protect  the  public  interest. 

For  example.  Electrical  World,  the  indus- 
try trade  magazine,  recently  summarized  the 
reasons  why  the  problem  of  plant  siting 
promises  to  become  more  critical  in  the 
years  ahead.  First,  the  expanding  population 
with  its  Increasing  industrial  and  recrea- 
tional needs  is  preempting  land  areas  suit- 
able for  siting.  Second,  the  geometric  expan- 
sion of  power  generation,  involving  single 
imlts  In  the  1.000-MW  range,  greatly  esca- 
lates the  physical  requirements — particu- 
larly the  water  requirements — for  sites. 
Third,  society's  increasing  sensitivity  to  en- 
vironmental values  is  already  greaUy  reduc- 
ing the  availability  of  sites.  This  trade 
Journal  went  on  to  observe  that  "Unless 
some  thoughtful,  constructive  approach  is 
worked  out.'  this  problem  of  plant  siting  will 
go  from  worrisome,  to  critical,  to  disastrous 
in  the  years  ahead."  I  thoroughly  concur  in 
that  observation. 

THCSMAL  cnrcTS 

One  of  the  environmental  considerations 
treated  by  the  siting  report  was  thermal  ef- 
fects. Steam  electric  power  plants,  whether 
fossil-fired  or  nuclear,  release  substantial 
quantities  of  heat  to  the  environment.  Al- 
though attempts  have  been  made  to  magnify 
the  difference  that  exist  between  the  present 
light  water  nuclear  and  fossil  plants,  the  fact 
remains  that  this  difference  that  does  exist  Is 
only  one  of  degree  and  both  types  of  plants 
must  accommodate  to  the  thermal  effects 
problem. 

The  number  of  people  suffering  misappre- 
hensions atwut  thermal  pollution,  so-called, 
and  the  extent  of  their  misapprehensions 
never  ceases  to  amaze  me.  It  Is  not  at  all  un- 
common to  see  laymen  equate  thermal  dis- 
charges with  "thermal  pollution."  Ipso  facto, 
waste  heat  la  their  minds  means  thermal 
pollution.  In  turn,  they  automatically  equate 
thermal  discharges  with  flshkills.  In  fact,  the 
rejection  of  heat  to  an  adjacent  stream,  river 
or  sea  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  damage 
to  fish  or  to  the  ecology  will  result.  If  the 
total  flow  of  a  stream  or  the  total  volume  of 
a  lake  is  adequate  to  absorb  the  heat  dis- 
charge without  violation  of  established  water 
quality  standards,  then  proper  plant  design 
can  prevent  thermal  effects  problems  In  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  plant  site.  For 
example,  temperature  at  which  the  cooling 
water  is  returned  to  the  adjacent  body  of 
water  can  be  reduced  by  increasing  the  flow 
rate  through  the  plant  condenser,  by  hold-up 
ponds,  or  by  improved  mixing  methods.  Pro- 
vision can  also  be  made  for  rapidly  dispersing 
this  heated  water  when  it  is  returned. 

LEGISLATION  ON  WATOt  POLLDTION 

Before  moving  on,  one  parenthetical  note 
is  in  order.  As  you  know,  a  number  of  laws 
have  been  passed  on  the  Federal  level  in  re- 
cent years  to  prevent  and  control  water  pol- 
lution including  thermal  effects  Additional 
legislation  is  now  pending  which  would  sig- 
nificantly affect  nuclear  power  plants  and,  at 
least  in  the  larger  sizes,  most  fossil  fired 
plants.  I  noted  that  one  of  the  coal  industry 
trade    associations    expressed    opposition    to 
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the  measure  during  recent  hearings.  The 
Joint  Committee  early  in  the  session  an- 
nounced its  support  of  the  bill,  and  in  fact 
the  House  members  of  the  committee  actively 
supported  it  on  the  floor  when  the  legislation 
was  recenUy  considered  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

The  Senate  companion  to  this  bill  has  not 
yet  been  reported  by  the  subcommittee  with- 
in the  Public  Works  Committee  presently 
considering  it.  However,  several  weeks  ago  a 
draft  copy  of  the  bill  as  it  had  been  revised 
up  until  then  was  made  available  to  inter- 
ested persons.  In  the  ears  of  many  of  us  the 
legislation  as  it  was  then  proposed  had  a 
number  of  objectionable  features.  As  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  and  I  know  my  views  are 
shared  by  the  other  members  of  the  Joint 
Committee,  all  bets  are  off  as  to  our  support 
of  the  bill  unless  the  controls  that  are  Im- 
posed on  the  electric  utility  Industry  go  no 
further  than  are  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
ends  that  all  of  us  have  in  mind.  If  in  our 
efforts  to  curb  and  cure  pollution  we  go  be- 
yond what  is  reasonable  and  necessary,  I'm 
afraid  there  are  going  to  be  a  lot  of  people 
flicking  their  light  switches  to  "on"  and  find- 
ing themselves  still  in  the  dark.  I  certainly 
hope  that  the  subcommittee  Involved  will 
consider  this  matter  very  carefully.  Based  on 
information  received  in  the  last  few  days,  I 
now  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  will. 

Ant    POLLtmON 

I  now  want  to  turn  to  another  area  where 
power  plants  have  environmental  effects.  1 
refer  to  the  problem  of  air  pollution,  an  area 
identified  for  Immediate  priority  attention 
by  the  Environmental  Quality  Council  re- 
cently esUbllshed  by  President  Nixon. 

According  to  a  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence report  the  generation  of  electricity  con- 
tributes 12.5"^  of  total  atmospheric  pol- 
lutants. The  pollutants  of  major  concern 
from  power  plants  are  fly-ash,  smoke,  and 
soot,  and  the  gaseous  oxides  of  sulfur,  car- 
bon and  nitrogen.  These  pollutants  are  an- 
noying, can  cause  property  damage,  and  can 
have  adverse  public  health  consequences. 

The  utilities  are  assisting  in  the  clean  air 
campaign  through  Increased  usage  of  fuel  of 
low-sulfur  content.  Moreover,  strides  are  be- 
ing made  In  developing  equipment  to  remove 
or  reduce  the  air  pollutants  generated  by 
the  combustion  of  coal  and  oil.  However,  even 
greater  strides  could  be  made  through  in- 
creased Industrial  and  Federal  reeearch  and 
development  assistance.  The  Joint  Commit- 
tee's authorization  report  to  be  releassed  this 
week  win  call  attention  to  this  need. 

This  audience  does  not  need  to  be  told 
of  the  difficulties  involved  in  controlling 
the  various  pollutants  from  power  plants. 
Tou  know  them  and  also  know  the  efforts  be- 
ing made  to  control  them — their  prospects, 
problems,  and  costs. 

You  know  that  the  City  of  New  York  in  its 
Air  Pollution  Control  Code  has  established 
standards  which  restrict  the  sulfur  content 
of  fuel  oil  to  not  more  than  1%  sulfur  by 
weight,  and  require  a  gradually  tlghting 
limit  upon  the  sulfur  content  in  both  solid 
fuels  and  residual  fuel  oils.  As  regulations 
like  these  become  more  widespread,  as  they 
require  more  stringent  control  of  air  quality, 
the  costs  of  installing,  operating  and  main- 
taining pollution  control  equipment  will 
rise.  These  rising  costs  and  the  need  for 
clear  air  provide  strong  incentives  for  more 
intensive  research  and  development  efforts 
on  such  equipment.  Until  satisfactory  re- 
moval processes  are  developed,  the  principal 
methods  available  to  minimize  air  pollution 
effects  by  electric  power  plants  using  fossil 
fuel  will  continue  to  be  the  Judicious  selec- 
tion of  the  plant  site,  restrictions  on  fuel 
sulfur   content,    and    building   high    stacks. 

RADIOACTIVE      RELEASE      FKOM      NUCLEAR      POWER 
PLANTS 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  matter  of  radio- 
active releases  from  nuclear  power  plants, 
a  subject  as  misunderstood  as  the  question 
of  thermal  effects — If  not  more  so. 
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During  operation,  nuclear  power  plants  are 
permitted  to  release,  imder  well  controlled 
and  carefully  monitored  conditions,  very 
small  quantities  of  radloactlTlty,  Experlenoe 
to  date  with  licensed  operating  power  reac- 
tors shows  that  radioactivity  has  been  a 
small  percentage  of  releases  that  may  be  per- 
mitted under  AEG  regulations.  These  AEC 
limits  are  based  on  guides  developed  by  the 
Federal  Radiation  Council  and  approved  by 
the  President  for  the  use  of  Federal  agents. 
In  evaluating  the  acceptable  risk  from  radia- 
tion exposures,  the  Cotindl  uses  the  best 
technical  expertise  In  the  field,  and  takes  Into 
account  the  recommendations  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  Radiation  Protection  and 
Measurements,  and  the  International  Com- 
mission on  Radiological  Protection. 

The  control  of  radioactive  waste  produced 
at  nuclear  power  plants  will  continue  to  be 
entirely  manageable,  as  it  now  Ls,  even  though 
nuclear  power  production  Is  estimated  to 
grow  many  fold  In  the  next  decade.  Fifty  bil- 
lion kilowatt  hours  of  operation  have  been 
accumulated  to  date  In  commercial  reactors 
without  the  accidental  release  of  radioactive 
materials  above  the  annual  permissible  levels 
of  normal  operation. 

RXSBARCH   AND   DKTELOPMENT 

The  AEC  and  the  nuclear  Industry  have 
long  conducted  a  comprehensive  program  of 
research  and  development  on  environmental 
and  safety  aspects  of  nuclear  p>ower.  Nuclear 
technology  has  been  unusual  with  respect  to 
the  efforts  that  are  going  Into  providing  for 
public  safety.  Because  of  this,  the  safety  rec- 
ord of  the  nuclear  power  Industry  has  been 
an  outstanding  one. 

The  concern  for  public  safety  was  p>erhap8 
best  expressed  by  Chairman  Chet  HoUfleld 
of  the  Joint  Committee  when  he  said: 

"The  atomic  energy  program  Is  unique  in 
that  for  the  flrst  time  a  detailed  regulatory 
system  was  Imposed  by  the  government  be- 
fore the  experience  of  any  serious  accidents 
prompted  a  demand  for  such  regulation." 

In  addition  to  its  safety  research  and  de- 
velopment programs,  the  AEC  has  continu- 
ally carried  out  extensive  Investigations  In 
the  field  of  gteology,  seismology,  hydrology. 
and  meteorology.  Substantial  information 
has  been  develoiied  on  the  movement  of  water 
in  rivers  through  studies  directed  toward  un- 
derstanding the  transport  of  beat  and  radio- 
active materials  in  water  systems.  Model 
studies  made  to  slmtilate  various  stretun  en- 
vironments are  directly  applicable  to  the 
problem  of  dispersing  waste  heat,  whatever 
its  source.  Biological  studies  of  the  effect  on 
the  ecology  of  radioactive  material  that  might 
be  present  in  waste  water  from  nuclear  plants 
are  very  similar  to  the  types  of  studies  that 
examine  the  effects  of  waste  heat  upon  ma- 
rine life  and  vegetation. 

A  point  I  must  register  here  is  that  the 
entire  power  Industry,  not  Just  the  nuclear 
segment,  benefits  from  such  research  pro- 
grams. The  need  is  that  more  be  done  along 
these  lines,  that  the  efforts  of  all  be  Joined, 
In  a  complementary  and  mutually  support- 
ing manner,  to  grapple  with  the  problems 
that  confront  us.  There  Is  Just  too  much  to 
be  done  to  allow  our  energies  to  be  dissipated 
In  self-defeating  efforts  which  deprecate  the 
contribution  that  each  segment  of  the  power 
industry  can  make. 

AKSTHETIC   CONSmERATXON 

Another  Important  consideration  affecting 
electric  power  plants  is  the  effect  they  have 
on  scenic  and  recreational  aspects  of  the 
environment.  Some  may  take  a  casual  view 
of  these  concerns,  but  those  who  have  en- 
countered this  kind  if  opposition  will  not 
take  It  so  lightly  thereafter. 

As  vrtth  other  environmental  considera- 
tions, there  is  no  way  to  eliminate  com- 
pletely the  effect  that  electric  power  plants 
and  their  associated  transmission  facilities 
have  on  the  natural  beauty  of  the  environ- 
ment. There  Is,  however,  much  that  can  be 
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done,  and  much  that  is  being  done,  to  mln- 
Imlae  adverse  effects.  Where  one  type  of 
power  plant  lends  Itself  to  a  particular  set- 
ting, advantage  should  be  taken  of  that  fact. 
Again,  the  challenge  in  this  area  as  in  oth- 
ers Is  to  reach  a  reasonable  balance  among 
alternate  power  sources,  recognizing  the  pre- 
vailing technological  and  economic  consid- 
erations. Based  on  progress  made  thus  far, 
it  can  be  expected  that  reasonable  solutions 
win  be  found  with  respect  to  the  asethetlc 
effects  of  power  plants  and  their  associated 
transmission  lines  and  facilities. 

THE    NEED    FOB    CONSTRUCTIVE    APPROACHES 

The  electric  power  Industry  has  shown  a 
willingness  to  take  steps  to  preserve  the 
beauty  of  the  countryside,  but  needs  encour- 
agement, support,  and  the  constructive  con- 
tribution of  all  Involved.  I  hope  and  trust 
that  those  who  want  the  benefits  of  electric 
power,  but  not  the  Inconveniences  that  go 
with  its  production,  will  realize  that  they 
must  develop  a  more  balanced  point  of  view. 
Such  a  balanced  posture  would  contribute 
materially  to  resolving  the  problems  to  which 
I  have  alluded. 

In  this  connection,  the  authorization  re- 
port which  the  Joint  Committee  will  be  re- 
leasing In  a  day  or  so  will  provide  very  con- 
structive support  for  strengthened  efforts  on 
power  plant  siting.  I  personally  endorse  the 
support  thus  provided  and  want  to  under- 
score Its  importance. 

As  I  have  indicated,  current  conflicts  be- 
tween production  and  distribution  of  elec- 
tricity and  protection  of  the  environment — 
regardless  of  the  fuel  employed — are  but  a 
prelude  to  larger  long-term  problems.  The 
Joint  Committee  believes,  and  I  trust  the 
entire  industry  believes,  the  problem  of  plant 
siting  shows  signs  of  passing  Into  the  critical 
stage,  and  that  a  pressing  need  exists  for  a 
long-term  policy  approach  that  will  assure 
the  availability  of  generation  plant  sites  In 
the  decades  ahead.  Therefore,  we  have  urged 
that  the  Nation's  electric  utilities  and  appro- 
priate agencies  of  government  at  all  levels 
Join  forces  to  establish  realistic,  long-range 
plans  for  the  selection  and  utilization  of  sites 
for  large  generating  facilities  so  as  to  best 
meet  the  public's  twin  demand  for  electric 
power  and  environmental  protection. 

I  hope  the  National  Coal  Association  will 
support  this  call  for  concerted  action.  A  half 
century  ago,  procedures  were  initiated  for 
rational,  regional  development  of  the  power 
potential  of  our  nation's  rivers.  We  believe 
that  efforts  must  now  be  directed  toward 
applying  similar  comprehensive  planning 
principles  to  systematic  solution  of  siting 
difficulties  associated  with  the  burgeoning 
number  of  steam  electric  generating  stations. 
Reliance  on  ad  hoc,  plant-by-plant  arrange- 
ments has  already  proved  Inadequate:  a  bold 
new  approach  is  required — supported  by  all 
Involved  In  meeting  the  total  energy  prob- 
lems and  protecting  the  environment. 

CONCLUSION 

Prom  my  ovni  extensive  experience  In  fol- 
lowing basic  energy  problems,  and  from  my 
more  recent  Involvement  in  developing  the 
policies  that  guide  our  atomic  energy  pro- 
grams, I  feel  I  must  comment  on  the  role 
that  each  of  us  is  called  to  play  in  meeting 
our  nation's  needs.  All  of  us  who  have  looked 
in  depth  at  these  needs  and  problems  have 
concluded  that  greater  efforts  are  called  for — 
greater  research  and  development  programs, 
and  greater  emphasis  and  action  on  coordi- 
nated planning  efforts  to  achieve  optimum 
solutions. 

My  experience  with  the  Joint  Committee 
and  my  discussions  with  many  groups  re- 
sponsible for  meeting  energy  needs  have  con- 
vinced me  of  their  determination  to  proceed 
In  a  constructive  manner  along  these  lines. 
They  Intend  to  direct  their  resources  more 
vigorously  in  support  of  needed  research  and 
development,  and  more  actively  In  coordi- 
nated   planning    efforts.    There    Is    also    a 
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strengthened  resolve  to  see  that  problems 
su«  openly  dlscuased  and  brought  to  the 
attention  of  those  with  responsibility  for 
solutions. 

It  Is  of  great  concern  to  see  these  pur- 
poses subverted;  to  see  resources  dissipated 
in  negative  effort  which  tear  down  the  posi- 
tive endeavors  of  others.  Those  involved  in 
these  negative  efforts  seem  not  to  understand 
that  they  are  unwittingly  working  against 
their  own  best  interests. 

It  Is  essential  that  leadership  or  organiza- 
tions like  this  carefully  assess  their  own  ef- 
forts and  those  of  others  to  assure  that  such 
efforts  are  directed  along  the  constructive 
lines  I  have  described.  Let  me  make  it  clear 
that  I  urge  this  of  all  groups — and  I  mean 
all  groups — ^whose  business  is  energy.  Should 
efforts  be  found  that  are  not  oriented  along 
constructive  lines,  they  should  be  uprooted 
and  reoriented  accordingly. 

This  nation  cannot  endure  internecine  con- 
flict among  those  entrusted  with  responsi- 
bility for  meeting  our  energy  needs.  The 
entire  energy  community  Is  well  aware  of 
tho  sums  of  money  and  efforts  being  spent 
by  some  m  efforts  whose  singular  purpose  is 
to  oppose  competing  energy  sources,  while 
problems  in  their  own  backyard  are  begging 
solution  for  want  of  such  resources — finan- 
cial, technical  and  managerial. 

You  in  the  coal  Industry  are  called  to  end 
any  such  misdirected  efforts  as  may  be  found 
in  your  midst.  They  are  unworthy  of  an  in- 
dustry which  has  contributed  so  much  to  our 
national  strength,  and  whose  contributions 
in  years  ahead  will  be  so  Important  to  this 
nation's  welfare.  You  are  further  called  to 
make  common  cause  with  all  engaged  in  the 
massive  effort  needed  to  meet  our  energy 
need  and  protect  our  environment.  I  am 
confident  that  the  coal  Industry  will  not  fall 
this  challenge. 

Energy:  Today  and  Tomorrow 
Remarks   of   Representative    Craio   Hosmer 

to  the  National  Coal  Association,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  June  16) 

There  are  only  about  four  developments 
in  the  nuclear  area  this  year  that  may  be  of 
interest  to  you.  First,  there  Is  the  fact  that 
hardly  anybody  Is  buying  nuclear  reactors 
any  more.  But  I  don't  want  to  talk  about  that. 

Then  there  are:  (1)  the  development  of  a 
national  ecological  syndrome,  (3)  the  prob- 
lem of  disposition  of  the  uranium  enrich- 
ment plants,  and  (3)  the  probable  emergence 
of  a  new  competing  energy  soujce.  I  shall 
speak  to  these  In  that  order. 
ecologyomania 

First,  ecologyomania.  Quite  properly  Ameri- 
cans have  become  concerned  over  their 
steadily  deteriorating  environment.  Far  less 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  contaminating 
consequences  of  industralizatlon  than  Is 
necessary.  Far  fewer  funds  have  been  ex- 
pended than  are  needed  to  accommodate 
these  developments  to  the  reasonable  preser- 
vation and  conservation  of  our  country. 

But  that  does  not  mean,  as  some  would 
have  us  believe,  sending  the  world  back  to 
whence  It  came  to  be  refurbished  into  Its 
original  pristine  condition. 

Just  as  the  birth  of  even  one  more  person 
requires  an  accommodation  with  nature  to 
provide  ground  on  which  to  place  his  feet — 
and  thereby  some  ecological  consequence, 
however  slight — so,  also,  is  there  some  similar 
consequence  each  time  man  takes  a  further 
step  from  his  original  cave.  That  is  the 
absolutely  Inevitable  and  the  absolutely  in- 
escapable cost  of  progress. 

It  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the  price 
of  progress  need  necessarily  be  a  drab,  nox- 
ious garbage  pit  of  a  world.  Measures  can  be 
taken  to  prevent  this.  It  Is  simply  a  matter 
of  deciding  what  changes  in  our  environment 
are  tolerable  and  a  wlUlngness  to  pay  the  cost 
of  avoiding  the  intolerable. 

We  can  thank  the  conservationists  and 
others  who  have  raised  the  environmental 
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and  MtlMUca  1mu«.  but  alao  w  mutt  ■••  that 
tbeae  laru«s  are  made  clear  to  a  ooaf«u«d 
public.  Spvclflcally,  In  tha  case  of  alMtrlo 
power,  demand  for  which  doubles  every  nine 
or  ten  years,  we  must  make  clear  that  the 
choice  to  not  "eonaervation  or  kilowatts" — 
we  must  have  both  in  reasonable  amounts. 
The  real  Issue  Is  this:  "How  much  conserva- 
tion to  fitting,  and  how  much  more  are  we 
wllUnc  to  pay  for  our  kllowatu  to  get  it? ' 
Take  the  late,  lamented  Bolsa  Island 
Nuclear  Desalting  Plant  as  an  example. 
Ocean  water  temperature  In  a  limited  area 
around  the  Island  would  have  been  raised. 
Sea  growth  on  which  lea  life  feeds  would 
have  been  killed.  But  the  sponsors  of  the 
project  already  had  located  other  plant  Ufe 
In  tha  wanner  waters  of  lower  California 
readily  transplantable  to  Bolsa  Island  as 
replacement.  In  this  case  some  change  In  the 
ecology  would  have  been  involved,  but  the 
promotera  were  willing  to  pay  the  cost  of 
mlnlmlUng  It  However,  we  still  don't  know 
U  the  eonservatlontots  would  have  accepted 
even  that  minimal  change  as  a  reasonable 
cost  for  new  supplies  of  fresh  water  and 
electric  power. 

And,  although  the  conventional  fuels  peo- 
ple may .  take  some  temporary  delight  In 
watching,  the  nuclear  people  squirm  under 
the  pressure  of  the  so-called  thermal  pollu- 
tion Issue,  It  wlU  catch  up  with  them.  too. 
Some  smart  ecologUt  will  calculate  that 
conventional  plants  are,  say,  40%  efllclent 
energy  converters  and  new  nuclear  plants 
3&%  efllclent.  Then  he  will  calculate  that, 
respectively .  40%  and  SS%  of  the  uncon- 
verted BTU's  go  some  place.  In  the  case  of 
nuclear  plants  the  whole  85%  goes  Into 
cooling  water.  With  conventional  planu. 
10%  goea  up  the  stack  and  50%  Into  the 
cooling  water.  Then,  with  these  flgvires.  our 
ecologlst  will  pled  piper  his  followers  against 
the  conventional  people  on  two  fronts:  water 
pollution  and  air  pollution. 

Oentlemen,  we're  In  hot  water  together 
and  I  suggest  that  we  cooperate. 

DlrrUSION    PLANTS 

Next,  let's  take  a  look  at  the  three  uranium 
enrichment  plants,  that  vast,  3Vj  billion- 
dollar  complex  of  gaseous  diffusion  tech- 
nology at  Oak  Ridge,  Paducah  and  Ports- 
mouth, Ohio  which  enriches  uranium  for 
the  world's  nuclear  reactors. 

These  plants  were  sized  and  built  In  the 
late  IMOs  and  the  early  l9SOs.  when  It  was 
believed  that  vast  quantities  of  highly  en- 
riched uranium  would  be  needed  for  de- 
fense purposes.  Subsequent  development  of 
the  H-Bomb  so  reduced  these  requirements 
that  today  only  about  15%  of  diffusion  plant 
capacity  to  required  for  military  needs.  What 
remains  to  available  for  supplying  slightly 
enriched  uranium  to  foreign  and  domestic 
utUltlea  for  civilian  power  reactors. 

Although  today  the  enrichment  complex 
operates  only  at  around  3/5th  capacity,  the 
projected  growth  of  nuclear  power  Is  such 
that  even  with  a  planned  $800  million  im- 
provement and  upgrading  program,  the 
present  complex  will  be  at  fuU  capacity  by 
1080.  After  that,  several  new  billion-dollar 
enrichment  plants  will  be  needed  to  keep  up 
with  utility  demands. 

We  have  long  heard  complaints — and  not 
Just  from  the  conventional  fuels  people — 
that  government  should  not  be  operating 
these  planu  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the 
electric  utility  industry.  And.  certainly,  the 
taxpayers  should  not  and  wUl  not  foot  the 
bill  for  the  vast  new  capital  Investment  In 
Improvements  and  expansion  that  will  have 
to  be  made. 

With  thto  In  mind,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission has  declassified  almost  all  data 
regarding  the  gaseous  diffusion  process  and 
the  operation  of  the  plants.  It  has  suggested 
a  spectrum  of  seven  alternatives  for  their 
future  management,  ranging  Irom  continued 
AEC  operation  to  sale  of  the  planta  outright 
to  three  competing  oparaton. 
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The  first  alternative  to  tb*  same  situation 
we  have  now  and  to  neither  phlloaophlcally 
nor  economically  available.  The  last  alterna- 
tive seems  to  me  to  be  poUtically  unfeasible. 
I  Just  can't  see  the  US.  Senate  or  the  House, 
either,  going  for  legislation  which  would 
inspire  massive  charges  of  "federal  give- 
away." The  Dixon- Tates  controversy  to  too 
fresh  In  my  memory. 

Somewhere  In  the  middle  of  the  spectrum 
of  alternatives  lies  the  government  owned 
corporation  formula — a  structure  providing 
access  to  the  private  money  market  for  op- 
erations and  expansion,  somewhat  along  the 
pattern  of  TVA  Soon,  when  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee begins  hearings  on  the  future  of  the 
diffusion  plants,  I  will  concentrate  my  ques- 
tioning on  the  government  corporation  Idea, 
since  I  believe  It  to  be  the  alternative  that 
to  both  economically  and  politically  feasible. 
The  hearings  will  go  into  many  very  basic 
questions  which  must  be  explored.  To  state 
Just  a  few:  How  shall  the  price  for  enrich- 
ment services  be  fixed?  Who  should  determine 
the  tails  assay  of  the  depleted  feed  material? 
What  about  the  national  security?  Who 
should  do  how  much  RAD  on  new  diffusion 
and  centrifuge  enrichment  technologies,  and 
who  will  pay  for  It?  How  will  o\ir  complex 
maze  of  enriched  uranium  agreements  with 
other  countries  be  honored? 

The  questions  will  have  to  be  divided  Into 
four  different  categories.  One  category  will  be 
permanently  reserved  to  the  government  to 
resolve  as  a  function  of  state.  Answers  to 
another  ahoxild  be  included  In  the  enabling 
legislation  and  the  corporate  charter.  Deci- 
sion making  regarding  the  remaining  cate- 
gories ought  to  be  allocated,  as  appropriate, 
between  the  corporate  board  of  directors  and 
Us  general  manager,  with  suitable  guidelines 
for  proper  resolution  being  provided. 

Thto  Job  will  have  to  be  done  with  consider- 
able care  and  wisdom.  The  nuclear  power 
Industry  from  the  mines  to  the  ultimate  con- 
sumers has  a  great  stake  In  how  well  the 
problem  of  the  future  uranium  enrlchnient 
to  solved,  as  do  nuclear  power's  competitors. 
Thto  mention  of  competition  amongst 
energy  suppliers  leads  me  to  my  final  topic, 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  I  shall  dis- 
cuss In  some  detail. 

CaXAT    NEW    KNESOT    SOUXCX 

Recently  a  technical  paper  hM  come  Into 
my  hands  which  Indicates  a  great  new  energy 
source  may  soon  be  brought  Into  extotence 
to  compete  with  conventional  fueto  like  oil, 
gas.  and  atomic  energy. 

Thto  paper  emanated  from  a  laboratory 
hastily  established  by  refugee  sclenttots  In 
a  squash  court  beneath  the  football  stands 
at  the  University  of  West  Virginia.  It  r»- 
veato  that  the  actual  extotence  has  at  last 
been  confirmed  of  a  substance  known  as 
coal  (that's  spelled  c-o-a-1). 

Thto  was  sobering  news  to  me,  and  I  am 
sure  others  who  have  regarded  thto  possi- 
bility as  no  more  than  a  rumor,  deviously 
designed  to  conf  lise  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  con- 
strain the  utility  Industry,  and  drive  down 
the  cost  of  nuclear  kilowatts. 

Previously,  coal  was  thought  to  be  only  a 
legend  of  the  Carboniferous  Age,  when  sav- 
ages \ised  certain  fossilized  plant  remains 
as  Jewels  and  to  btocken  their  faces  during 
pagan  ceremonies. 

PKAcxnn.  TTsza 

Thto  very  learned  and  highly  technical 
paper  s\iggests  that  thto  exotic  substance, 
heretofore  only  predicted  In  the  Periodic 
Table  of  the  Compounds,  may  someday  even 
be  used  in  reactors  for  the  generation  of 
electricity. 

What  a  great  thing  It  would  be  for  Amer- 
ica If  we  could  come  op  with  »  new  energy 
source  capabto  of  oompattng  with  the  atom. 
A  thought  like  that  stacgers  the  Imaclna- 
tion! 

First  there  was  fission.  Then  there  was  fu- 
sion. Now,  looming  on  the  technical  horl- 
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Bon  to  the  exciting  new  ooncept  of  oxida- 
tion. 

Today,  at  what  I  shall  boldly  call  the  dawn 
of  the  Coal  Age.  we  miut  surely  expect  the 
onset  of  the  same  hopes,  fears  and  expec- 
tations that  characterised  the  dawn  of  the 
Atomic  Age.  We  are  chaltonged  to  unlock  the 
power  of  coal  to  make  its  incalculable  energy 
available  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind. 

Some  day.  every  family  may  even  have  a 
small  coal  reactor  In  its  backyard,  generating 
electricity   which   to   too  cheap  to  meter. 

Other  potential  peaceful  applications  are 
seemingly  endless:  coal  powered  automo- 
biles, coal  propulsion  for  ships  and  aircraft, 
coalbalt  cancer  cures,  and  coal  propelled 
spacecraft  lifting  astronauta  to  the  planets 
and  beyond. 

Mn.rrsiT  applications 
Military  applications  of  ooal  will,  of  course, 
be  highly  classified.  But  you  may  be  cer- 
tain that  America  does  not  intend  to  be 
second  In  the  coal  bomb  race,  and  that  coal 
deterrence  will  become  the  keystone  of 
United  States  mUttary  strategy. 

We  win  build  a  sophtoticated  arsenal  of 
A-Bombs — Anthracite  Bombe — and  Bitumi- 
nous Bombs.  Clear-cut  ooal  superiority  will 
assure  thto  nation  that  no  potential  aggres- 
sor will  ever  become  emboldened  to  attack 
us. 

And  we  will  build  great  national  coal 
laboratories  at  such  places  as  Los  Coalamos. 
N.  M..  Carbonne,  111.,  and  Coke  Ridge,  Tenn. 

oovxaHifXirr's  aoLX 

It  goes  almost  without  saying  that  our  na- 
tional guilt  complex,  caused  by  subjecting 
the  world  to  the  unthinkable  horrors  of  coal 
war,  will  demand  that  we  develop  manifold 
peaceful  uses  of  coal  as  quickly  as  possible, 
money  being  no  object. 

And  I  think  we  can  do  so.  If  Its  develop- 
ment to  bandied  right,  coal  can  become  the 
greatest  power  source  since  atomic  energy. 
But  It  should  be  crystal  clear  to  all  that  such 
a  critical  undertaking  as  this  cannot  be  left 
to  the  whims  of  a  fledgling  industry.  It  ob- 
viously requires  the  steady,  bureaucratic 
hand  of  government  to  assure  that  every- 
thing to  done  properly  and  that  no  one 
rushes  ahead  precipitously. 

Thto  monumental  effort  may  take  20  or 
30  or  even  50  years  and  billions  and  billions 
of  dollars  for  research,  development  and,  of 
course,  demonstration.  Since  a  small  and  in- 
experienced coal  Industry  could  not  possibly 
finance  rapid  and  massive  development  of 
coal's  peaceful  uses,  government  must  sub- 
sidize it.  To  Implement  thto  I  propose  the 
following: 

First,  creation  of  a  Coal  Energy  Commis- 
sion, headed  by  five  wise  and  articulate  men, 
whose  Job  it  will  be  to  subsidize  development 
of  coal  technology,  provide  public  liability 
insurance  against  its  hazards,  and  travel 
aro\ind  making  speeches  about  it.* 

Second,  creation  in  the  Congress  of  a 
powerful  and  prestigious  Joint  Committee 
on  Coal,  which  will  be  kept  fully  and  c\ir- 
rently  Informed  on  the  subject,  and  whose 
Job  it  will  be  to  harass  the  Commission,  to 
pontificate,  to  ram  coal  bilto  through  Con- 
gress, and  to  travel  around  making  speeches 
about  it. 

As  an  adjunct,  we  also  must  Initiate  a 
Coal-For-Peace  Program  and  establish  an 
International  Ooal  Energy  Agency  to  help 
promote  coal  on  a  world-wide  basto  and  to 
prevent  Its  surreptitious  diversion  from 
peaceful  to  military  uses. 

Once  these  steps  are  taken  we  will  be  ready 
to  start  spending  the  taxpayer's  money, 
hopefully  at  a  rate  of  $2-to-$3  billion  a  year. 


'Tlie  Chairman  of  thto  Commission 
should  be  some  laureate  known  and  re- 
spected world-wide  as  "Ur.  Coal" — someone 
of  impeccable  qualifications  such  aa  Tony 
Boyle  or  Brice  O'Brien  or  even  Ralph  Nader. 
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We  win  begin,  purstiant  to  the  venerable 
doctrine  of  oaveat  emptor,  by  building  first 
generation  coal  reactors  so  heavily  subaKUsed 
that  no  sensible  utility  can  afford  not  to 
buy  one. 

Then  we  will  build  second  generation,  un- 
BUbeidlzed  coal  reactors  which  utilities  will 
be  willing  to  buy  becatise  they  have  become 
status  symbols  and  because  their  ownership 
evidences  a  utility's  aUeglance  to  flag,  coun- 
try and  conservation. 

When  ooal  to  burned  In  a  reactor,  some  sci- 
entists predict  it  will  bring  into  being  a 
very  valuable  by-product  known  as  fly-ash. 
We  must  learn  to  recycle  fly-ash  in  coal  re- 
actors. 

There  Is  even  the  impressive  possibility  of 
third  generation  breeder  reactors,  which  will 
breed  more  fly-ash  than  they  consume, 
thereby  assuring  the  world  of  limitless  energy 
for  all  time  to  come. 

If  coal  people  but  have  the  courage  and 
wisdom  of  those  who  founded  our  atomic 
age  and  made  it  great,  there  to  no  domestic 
problem  we  cannot  solve  nor  foreign  foe  we 
need  ever  fear.  For  the  real  secret  of  success 
for  the  Coal  Age  Is  to  be  learned  from  the 
Atomic  Age.  In  a  word,  It  to:  Promote. 

The  Commission  and  the  Joint  Committee 
should  deluge  the  nation  with  messages  such 
as:  "Coal  Powers  America's  Future" — "Coal 
for  Peace  and  Plenty"— "Keep  Cool  and  Clean 
with  Coal"  — "Enrich  Thermally  with  Coal" — 
and  so  on. 

PUBLIC  ACCEPT  ANCK 

But  make  no  mtotake.  The  path  to  coal 
glory  will  not  be  easy.  The  atomic  energy 
people  will  fight  back  In  many  crafty,  subtle 
ways. 

They  will  be  aided  and  abetted  by  others 
staunchly  opposed  to  coal  for  philosophical 
reasons,  and  kooks  Incapable  of  viewing  coal 
In  terms  other  than  those  of  mushroom 
clouds  belching  from  pnirlent  seas  of  ugly 
coal  reactors,  totally  lacking  redeeming  social 
value. 

TTiey  will  get  Congressmen  from  uranium 
states  to  Introduce  legtolatlon  to  Investigate 
the  slag  heaps.  Moral  Issues  will  be  raised 
about  Radon's  daughters  being  down  In  the 
mines    with    the    dirty    old    coal    miners. 

The  Coal  Energy  Commission's  Jurisdiction 
will  be  challenged  by  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment; the  Justice  Department  will  investi- 
gate the  Infant  coal  Industry's  vertical, 
horizontal  and  slantwise  Integration. 

PXTBUC  SATETT 

But  the  most  dangerovis  attacks  will  focus 
on  coal  reactor  safety,  coal's  unknown  genetic 
consequences  and  coal's  dangers  to  the  en- 
Tlroiunent. 

MuTimiim  Incredible  fear  and  alarm  will 
be  generated  in  the  populace  over  the 
hazardous  waste  product  from  coal  reactors. 
Coal's  foes  will  not  hesitate  to  flail  the 
Industry  with  such  terror- invoking  phrases 
aa  carbon  monoxide  and  sulphur  dioxide. 

And  everywhere  people  will  be  asking. 
What  If  a  coal  reactor's  oxygen  supply  got 
out  of  control?  Will  It  melt  down,  all  the 
way  through  the  earth,  and  come  out  In 
Chinat  WlU  massive  qtiantities  of  deadly, 
toxic  gases  be  released  on  billions  of  people? 
How  heavily,  will  they  ask,  can  human  wto- 
dom,  care  and  engineering  be  relied  upon  to 
hold  thto  peril  under  control?  They  will  say 
that  If  the  Lord  wanted  coal  reactors  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  he  would  have  made 
coal  grow  on  trees. 

paXDicTiON  poa  the  FtrrtTHE 
Let  me  venture  a  prediction.  One  day,  In 
the  not-too-dtotant  future,  a  very  strange 
thing  will  happen. 

A  smail,  elderly  woman  will  return  home 
from  her  Coalinga,  California,  Sierra  Club 
meeting.  She  will  smile  at  her  African  violets, 
kick  off  her  tennto  shoes  and  prepare  to  belt 
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down  her  usual  frozen  dalqtilrl  luncheon.  As 
she  activates  the  electric  blender,  the  entire 
nation  will  plunge  Into  darkness.  The  last 
final  overload  on  the  generating  capacity  will 
have  occurred. 

At  that  precise  moment,  three  thousand 
miles  away  across  an  entire  continent,  In  the 
hearing  room  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Coal, 
the  nuclear  people  will  have  just  completed 
their  emotion-charged  testimony  once  again 
demanding  an  end  to  coal  subsidies. 

The  Ughte  In  the  hearing  room  will  flicker, 
then  dim,  and  finally  the  lights  go  out.  And 
sitting  there  In  the  darkness,  with  only  the 
gentle  sobbing  of  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  to  break  the  silence,  coal's 
proponents  and  coal's  opponents  will  con- 
template the  tragic  series  of  events  which 
led  to  this  catastrophe. 

Slowly  the  realization  will  cwne  that  they 
were  so  busy  fighting  each  other  that  they 
forgot  their  prime  obligation  to  the  American 
people — which  was  to  provide  energy  In  am- 
ple quantities  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

The  American  people  didn't  care  whether 
their  electricity  was  nuclear  kilowatts  or  the 
exciting  new  coal  kilowatts. 

But  the  public  listened  when  the  nuclear 
people  accused  the  coal  people  of  polluting 
the  skies:  and  they  listened  when  the  coal 
people  accused  the  nuclear  people  of  pollut- 
ing the  waters.  They  Itotened  when  the  pres- 
ervationists sought  to  stem  the  black  tide 
of  pollution  and  raised  the  battle-cry:  "Elec- 
tric power,  no — flower  power,  si!" 

The  people  got  mad.  They  picketed  and 
they  protested  and  they  demonstrated.  They 
intervened  at  public  hearings.  They  flooded 
the  mail  with  conservationist  ads  clipped 
Irom  the  newspapers.  They  read  books  about 
"Careless  Coal."  The  public  became  so  en- 
ranged  that  they  passed  a  constitutional 
amendment  guaranteeing  every  American's 
fundamental  and  InaUenable  right  to  safe, 
healthful,  productive  and  aesthetlcaUy  and 
culturally  pleasing  surroundings. 

No  one  could  build  a  power  plant  any  more. 
And  soon  there  Just  weren't  enough  kilo- 
watts to  go  around. 

On  that  future  day  of  which  I  speak,  and 
In  that  hearing  room  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Coal,  and  in  that  darkness  the  atomic 
people  and  the  coal  people  at  last  recognize 
the  error  of  their  ways.  They  determine  to 
abandon  their  coUUlon  course.  They  coalesce 
into  a  coalition  and  pledge  forevermore  to 
work  together  In  the  public  interest. 

Thus  will  America  emerge  from  her  Dark 

Age. 

And  If  aU  thto  has  any  moral.  In  just 
plain,  salty  everyday,  down-to-earth  lan- 
guage, the  moral  would  be: 

Post  hoc  ergo  propter  hoc — vis  unitas  Jor- 
gior? 
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son's  food,  lodging,  medical,  clothing, 
and  other  expenses.  But  at  the  same 
time,  he  must  save  for  his  son's  sup- 
port after  his  own  death  or  retirement. 
In  order  to  ease  the  burden  on  families 
and  enhance  the  future  security  of  the 
mentally  retarded,  I  am  introducing 
legislation  to  extend  an  additional  $600 
income  tax  exemption  to  any  taxpayer 
supporting  a  dependent  who  is  mentally 
retarded. 

In  a  special  message  to  Congress  in 
October  1961,  President  Kennedy  esti- 
mated that  126,000  children  are  bom 
each  year  who  will  be  mentally  retarded 
at  birth  or  later  in  life.  According  to 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  about  3  percent  of  our 
population — approximately  6  million 
Americans — are  mentally  retarded — 
120,000  of  them  in  Maryland.  On  the 
basis  of  Treasury  estimates,  Maryland 
famUles  with  retarded  dependents  under 
this  legislation  would  save  approximately 
$12  million  annually. 

My  bill  states  that  mental  retardation 
exists  when  a  doctor  certifies  that  an 
individual  has  a  medically  demonstrable 
severe  mental  defect  or  infirmity  that 
prevents  him  from  undertaking  mental 
activity  that  is  considered  normal  for 
his  age  group,  or  that  prevents  him  from 
engaging  in  normal  remimerative  em- 
plojrment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  favorable  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation  during  the 
present  session  of  Congress. 


ADDITIONAL  INCOME  TAX  EXEMP- 
TION TO  A  TAXPAYER  SUPPORT- 
ING A  DEPENDENT  WHO  IS  MEN- 
TAIiY  RETARDED 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OP   MABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  16,  1969 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  one  of  my  constituents  called 
my  attention  to  a  problem  faced  by 
millions  of  American  parents.  His  26- 
year-old,  mentally  retarded,  son  earns 
about  $5  a  week  in  a  sheltered  workshop. 
The  father  must,  of  course,  provide  his 


WITHHOLDING  CITY  EARNINGS 
TAXES  PROM  FEDERAL  EMPLOY- 
EES' PAY 


'Don't  let   them   kid   you.    fellows — stick 
together  and  we'll  whip  them. 


HON.  THOIWAS  L.  ASHLEY 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday.  June  16,  1969 
Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  In- 
troducing today  legislation  which  calls 
for  the  regular  withholding  of  city  earn- 
ings taxes  from  the  pay  of  Federal  em- 
ployees. . 

The  regular  withholding  of  taxes  by  an 
employer  from  employee  payrolls  was  ini- 
tlated  as  a  service  to  both  citizens  and 
government  bodies.  It  was  reasoned  that 
such  a  system  would  make  it  easier  for  a 
family  to  budget  its  income  and,  at  the 
same  time,  eliminate  the  costly  burden  of 
collection  and  provide  for  more  efficient 
fiscal  planning  on  the  part  of  the  taxing 

body.  ,. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  would 
enable  Federal  agencies  to  the  extent 
practicable  and  economically  justfiable 
to  give  cities  the  kind  of  cooperation  now 
afforded  States  in  collection  of  their  in- 
come taxes  from  Federal  employees. 

The  proposed  withholding  system  is 
pecuUarly  Important  to  cities  because  of 
the  low  rate  of  local  Income  taxes,  which 
generally  do  not  exceed  2  percent.  The 
liabiUty  of  one  taxpayer  is.  therefore, 
generally  so  small  that  the  filing  of  in- 
dividual returns,  tax  enforcement,  and 
collection  procedures  associated  with 
higher  rate  State  and  Federal  mcome 
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tazea  are  uneconomical.  Thus,  fair  and 
productive  municipal  income  taxes  must 
rely  largely  on  withholding. 

Because  of  the  peculiar  situation  in 
which  Federal  employees  find  them- 
selves, they  are  generally  required  to  file 
individual  returns  which  most  other  tax- 
payers are  not  compelled  to  do.  Too  fre- 
quently, they  find  themselves  assessed 
Interest  and  penalties  for  late  fUlng.  In 
some  cases,  they  face  embarrassment  for 
having  failed  to  report,  and  they  become 
the  victims  of  collection  proceedings. 

Under  these  circumstances,  equity  in 
administration,  as  well  as  revenue  con- 
siderations, would  seem  to  demand  that 
the  Federal  Government  be  required  to 
withhold  Just  as  other  employers  do.  This 
would  be  fair  to  the  locality,  would  be 
fair  to  other  employees  subject  to  with- 
holding, and  It  would  be  fair  to  Federal 
employees  who  now  must  pay  their  local 
Income  taxes  qtoarterly  or  annually 
rather  than  through  very  small  amounts 
withheld  Xrom  their  pay. 


YOUTH  CAMP  SAFETY 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or    NXW    TOBX 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Jwie  IS.  1969 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  151 
House  Members  were  surprised  and  dis- 
appointed recently  when  the  youth 
camp  safety  survey  bill  failed  to  pass 
under  suspension  of  the  rules.  We  are 
confident  that  thi£  Important  bill  will 
be  approved  when  submitted  again  to  the 
House  under  its  regular  procedures. 

As  sp<msor  of  the  original  youth  camp 
safety  survey  bill  I  was  especially  sur- 
prised that  the  issue  in  the  floor  discus- 
sion was  economy.  This  bill,  like  my  ver- 
sion, was  designed  as  a  very  modest  pro- 
posal whose  very  essence  was  economy  of 
both  fimds  and  Federal  involvement. 

The  original  youth  camp  safety  legis- 
lation asked  much  more  than  a  survey 
because  the  sponsors  felt  the  problems 
of  youth  camp  safety  were  well-estab- 
lished. But  a  cautious  report  on  that  first 
bill  by  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  indicated  that  more 
information  was  needed.  Instead  of  a 
Federal  program  to  set  safety  standards 
where  few  now  exist,  we  accepted  the 
HEW  plan  to  study  further  the  sUte  of 
State,  local,  and  private  regulation  of 
camping  safety. 
Facing  such  a  survey  were  these  facts : 
Nineteen  States  have  absolutely  no 
regulations  on  camp  safety. 

Thirty-three  States  have  no  licensing 
requirements  for  camp  operators. 

Twenty-nine  States  require  no  annual 
Inspection  of  camp  facilities. 

Only  four  of  the  21  SUtes  which  do 
Inspect  annually  require  that  safety  fac- 
tors be  considered  in  the  inspection. 

The  additional  Information  which  this 
youth  camp  safety  survey  bill  proposes 
to  collect  will  give  us  more  Insights  into 
the  state  of  safety  which  affects  the  mil- 
Uons  of  children  who  camp  each  year. 
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I  am  confident  that  a  majority  of  this 
House  will  see  that  $175,000  is  a  reason- 
able amount  to  obtain  this  information 
and  that  this  bill  will  be  passed  when  It 
is  considered  again  soon. 

I  include  below  a  story  from  the  Long 
Island  Press  from  June  2.  1969,  the  date 
the  House  failed  to  pass  this  bill  under 
suspension.  "Is  Your  Child's  Summer 
Camp  Safe?"  raises  questions  which  we 
must  reconsider  soon. 

I  also  include  a  letter  from  the  Amer- 
ican Camping  Association,  the  largest 
group  representing  private  camps  in  this 
country,  which  expresses  the  Associa- 
tion's endorsement  of  the  bill  to  survey 
our  Nation's  youth  camps  and  assess 
their  health  and  safety  standards. 

The  material  follows: 

(From  the  Long  Island   (N.T.)    Press. 

June  a.  I960 1 
Is  Tou«  Child's  Sttiocks  Camp  Sapb? 

(By  Richard  H.  Stewart) 
Washington.— In   the  sununer  of   1967   a 
flat  bed  truck  with  63  children  and  eight 
camp   counselors  somersaulted   on  a  high- 
speed freeway  In  California. 

Four  children  and  one  counselor  were 
killed  In  the  crash  Fifteen  others  were  seri- 
ously Injured. 

The  driver  was  30  years  old.  The  speed- 
ometer needle  In  the  wrecked  truck  was  fixed 
at  M  nUles  per  hour. 

California,  like  46  other  states  In  the  na- 
tion, has  no  regulation*  regarding  the  con- 
dition of  camp  vehicles  or  the  quallflcatlons 
for  those  who  drive  them. 

In  1966  a  group  of  boys  and  their  coun- 
selor from  a  camp  In  New  York  traveled  to 
the  Montreal  River  In  Toronto.  Canada,  and, 
despite  wariUngs,  put  their  canoes  Into  dan- 
gerous rapids.  Two  of  the  canoes  overturned 
and  some  tx>ys  were  Injured,  but  not 
seriously. 

Several  days  later  the  same  group  arrived 
In  Maine  at  the  Penobscot  Rlver'n  wefet 
branch,  a  dangeroxu  churning  span  of  water 
used  by  a  paper  company  to  shoot  logs 
downstream. 

Residents  of  the  area  considered  the  river 
too  dangerous  to  venture  out  on.  but  the 
camp  counselor  led  his  charges  Into  the 
white  water. 

One  boy.  David  Kurman.  15.  of  Weatport. 
Conn.,  a  strong  swimmer,  was  drowned.  His 
body  waa  recovered  three  and  a  half  days 
later. 

New  York  Is  among  40  sUtea  that  do  not 
require  any  specific  training  for  camp  coun- 
selors handling  aquatic  activity. 

This  summer  an  estimated  8  million  (no- 
body knows  the  exact  number)  children  will 
be  sent  off  to  about  10,600  summer  camps 
(that  figure  also  Is  uncertain). 

Parents  of  these  children  will  know  pre- 
cious little  about  the  camps.  Some  will  have 
been  Influenced  by  flashy  brochure*  that  are 
In  reality  meaningless.  Some  will  have  ac- 
tually visited  the  camps  Involved  but  with- 
out any  of  the  basic  Ideas  of  what  to  look 
for  or  how  to  Judge  the  camp. 

In  truth,  a  one — or  two-day  visit  wUl  give 
them  little  Insight  Into  the  most  Important 
factor  In  a  summer  camp,  the  quality  of  Its 
director  and  staff. 

Statistics  compUed  by  Investigators  of 
summer  camp  operations  point  up  how  hap- 
hazard the  regulations  are: 

Only  31  states  require  annual  Inspections, 
and  In  all  but  four  of  these  they  are  con- 
ducted by  health  agencies  and  do  not  cover 
safety  factors. 

46  states  have  no  age  reqiUrementa  for 
camp  counselors. 
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19  states  have  no  regulations  at  all  for 
camps. 

48  states  have  no  minimum  age  for  the 
camp  director,  and  only  17  require  that  the 
camp  operator  be  licensed. 

States  do  not  require  that  a  doctor  be 
on  call  and  37  do  not  even  require  that 
there  be  a  health  supervisor  on  the  staff. 
The  only  semblance  of  naUonal  sUndards 
for  camps  comes  from  the  American  Camp- 
ing Association,  a  non-profit  organization 
which  allows  camps  which  meet  its  stand- 
ards to  advertise  that  they  are  ACA  members. 
It  conducts  inspections  of  applying  camps 
and  visits  them  p>erlodlcalIy  thereafter,  but 
has  no  way  of  enforcing  iu  rules  except  by 
withdrawing  its  seal  of  approval  from  the 
camp's  advertising. 

Less  than  one  third  of  the  nation's  camps 
are  accredited  by  the  ACA. 

Ernest  F.  Schmidt,  executive  director  of 
the  ACA.  told  a  congressional  committee 
last  year: 

"We  know  that  some  camp*  are  not  safe. 
There  are  many  reasons  for  this:  lack  of 
equipment,  lack  of  experience,  lack  of  mon- 
ey, lack  of  proper  facilities  or  equipment, 
lack  of  foresight,  sometimes  Just  lack  of  Judg- 
ment." 

Senator  Abraham  Rlbicoff  has  taken  the 
lead  in  trying  to  promote  national  standards 
for  camp  operations  through  legislation  he 
has  filed  since  1966  but  which  has  not  yet 
reached  the  floor  of  Congress. 

Rlblcoff's  bill  would  require  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  to 
make  a  study  to  establish  a  national  stand- 
ards for  the  states  and  encourage  their  Im- 
plementation by  the  federal  government  pay- 
ing one  half  of  the  cost  of  the  state's  cost 
up  to  secOOO  per  state. 

Introducing  the  bill  in  the  Senate  again 
this  year.  Rlbicoff  said,  "One  out  of  every 
eight  camps  visited  by  representatives  of  the 
ACA  in  1967  failed  to  meet  ACA  standards. 
And  it  is  generally  recognized  these  are  some 
of  the  best  camps  In  the  nation. 

"The  bill  is  aimed  at  fly-by-night  opera- 
tions and  those  campe  that  are  unafllllated 
and  unaccredited  by  responsible  camping  or- 
ganlzaUons  .  .  .  those  that  fall  to  provide 
a  safe  environment  do  not  belong  in  the 
business." 

Ammtcsw  Campino 

Association,  Inc., 
Martinaville,  Ind.,  March  11,  19S9. 
Hon.  Benjamin  Rosenthal, 
U.S.  Hoiue  of  Representatives, 
Weutiington.  D.C. 

Deab  Conobessman  Rosenthal:  I  know 
that  you  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  at 
the  meeting  of  the  NaUonal  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  American  Camping  Associa- 
tion in  Atlanta  In  February.  BiU  No.  HJt.  763 
was  discussed. 

I  have  been  requested  by  our  Board  to 
offer  you  the  full  cooperation  of  this  Asso- 
ciation In  the  passage  of  Important  legisla- 
tion. 

I  have  instructed  our  National  Executive 
Director,  Ernest  F.  Schmidt,  to  offer  his  as- 
sistance and  to  keep  in  touch  with  you, 
and  In  having  our  National  Headquarters 
write  to  all  of  our  forty  Sections  and  Seven 
Regions,  stating  our  National  Board's  reaf- 
firmation of  support  for  the  Bill  by  asking 
that  letters  to  this  effect  be  written  by  the 
SecUons  and  Regions  to  their  respective  leg- 
islators. 

May  I  thank  you  for  your  continued  in- 
terest In  safety  for  American  youth  and  for 
the  opportunity  that  is  being  given  the  Amer- 
ican Camping  Association  to  help  In  this 
effort. 

Sincerely, 

FkANK  M.  WASRBtTBN, 

National  President. 


^ 
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DEPARTMENT  OP  TXEF'ENBE:  QRAPE 
BOTCOTT-BREAKERS 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

or  cALiyoufiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  18.  1969 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  upsets  me  to  see  the  power  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  used  to  break 
a  labor  boycott.  Yet,  that  seems  to  be 
happening  In  California's  grape  strike. 

Two  articles  from  recent  issues  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  show  an  interesting 
picture  of  the  grape  boycott's  effect  after 
2  years,  and  how  military  purchases  of 
grapes  have  zoomed  since  the  boycott's 
start. 

As  Times  labor  writer  Harry  Bern- 
stein points  out,  grape  sales  have 
dropped  off  6.5  percent  from  their  1966 
level  at  the  same  time  that  the  Defense 
Department  upped  its  consumption  of 
grapes  from  7.5  million  pounds  during 
1966-67  to  a  planned  purchase  of  over 
16  million  poimds  this  year. 

For  me,  the  implication  here  Is  clear — 
and  disgraceful.  Without  the  rapid  In- 
creases in  Defense  grape  buying.  It  Is 
probable  that  the  grape  workers  would 
have  found  the  producers  much  more 
willing  to  sit  down  and  discuss  the  prob- 
lems which  caused  the  strike  and  boy- 
cott. Yet,  as  long  as  the  Ooverrunent, 
that  Is,  the  Defense  Department,  can 
take  up  any  slack  caused  by  the  boycott, 
there  Is  Just  no  reason  for  grape  produc- 
ers to  need  to  end  the  strike. 

Such  a  policy  stemming  from  the 
Government  is  deplorable.  No  matter 
how  much  the  Defense  Department 
claims  that  the  Jump  in  grape  purchases 
was  not  related  to  the  boycott,  I  remain 
unconvinced. 

I  Insert  two  articles  from  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  "nmes,  Jtme  6,  1969] 
Fakm  Union  Discloses  Soarinc  Gkafz  Prnt- 
I    chases  roa  Vietnam 
I  (By  Harry  Bemstem) 
Military  and  civilian  consumption  of  Cali- 
fornia table  grapes  in  South  Vietnam  is  soar- 
ing. It  waa  reported  Thursday  by  the  APIr- 
CIO  United  Farm  Workers'  Union. 

Government  officials  in  Washington,  D.C, 
denied  union  chargee  that  the  Increase  in 
grape  purchases  was  designed  to  help  grow- 
ers in  the  grape  strike-boycott,  but  con- 
firmed the  figures  in  a  Defense  Department 
study. 

South  Vietnam  was  the  25th  largest  im- 
porter of  U.S.  fresh  grapes  before  the  strike- 
boycott  began  two  years  ago.  At  that  time. 
South  Vietnamese  civilians  imported  about 
350.000  pounds  of  grapes  a  year. 

Department  of  Commerce  figures  for  the 
last  fiscal  year,  however,  show  that  South 
Vietnam  civilian  purchases  of  grapes  have 
gone  to  2S  million  poimds  and  that  country 
is  now  the  world's  third  largest  importer  of 
grapes. 

The  U.3.  military  purchases  of  California 
(p-apee  has  gone  up  even  faster. 

The  Department  of  Defense  says  it  la 
now  shipping  eight  times  more  grapes  to  U.S. 
troops  in  Vietnam  than  In  any  previous  year. 
The  U.S.  military  In  Vietnam  distributed 
468.000  pounds  of  grape*  In  1967  compared 
to  3  million  pounds  in  the  first  half  of  this 
year,  with  an  estimated  4  million  pounds 
estimated  for  the  yeu  aa  a  whole  In  Vietnam. 
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Overall,  the  Defense  Department  pur- 
chased 7.6  million  pounds  of  grapes  in  1966- 
67  compared  to  16  million  jKmnds  planned 
for  purchase  this  year. 

So  far  this  year,  8  "«""""  poonda  have 
been  bought  for  the  VS.  Armed  Force*. 

The  AFL-CIO  charges  the  military  has 
been  "buying  up  dumped  California  grapes 
as  a  market  of  last  reeort  for  the  struck  grapc| 
growers." 

The  Department  of  Defense  insists  It  has 
not  taken  sides  In  the  grape  dispute  and 
that  purchases  of  grapes  have  been  increased 
only  because  "troop  acceptance"  of  grapes 
has  increased  and  that  there  are  fewer  sup- 
plies than  usual  of  other  fresh  fruits. 

The  union  began  its  strike  two  years  ago 
against  California  grape  growers  when  the 
growers  refused  to  bargain  with  the  union  or 
to  hold  secret-ballot  elections  to  decide 
whether  farm  workers  wanted  a  union  at  all. 
Growers  insisted  their  workers  wanted  no 
part  of  the  union,  but  now  they  have  agreed 
to  back  federal  legislation  permitting  union 
representation  elections,  provided  the  law 
would  prohibit  boycotts  and  strike*  at  harvest 
time. 

When  the  strike  alone  did  not  bring  any 
action  from  the  growers,  the  unions  started 
their  worldwide  boycott. 

The  boycott  won  new  support  here  Thvu»- 
day  from  a  delegation  of  31  political,  labor, 
legal  and  church  leaders  from  Canada  who 
predicted  that  their  country  this  summer 
vrtll  halt  most  of  its  California  grape  pur- 
chases. 

The  delegation  stopped  here  en  route  to 
Delano  and  the  Coachella  Valley  to  join 
farm  worker  plcltet  lines. 

Dennis  McDermott,  general  vice  president 
of  the  Canadian  Labor  Congress  and  Ca- 
nadian director  of  the  United  Auto  Workers 
told  a  press  conference: 

"Canada  normally  buys  over  15%  of  Cali- 
fornia g:rapes.  In  the  past  few  days,  the  three 
largest  grocery  chains  in  Canada  agreed  not 
to  buy  California  grapes.  Including  Dominion, 
Ltd.,  with  200  stores  in  Ontario:  Loblaws, 
Ltd..  with  259  stores,  and  Stlenberg's,  with  58 
stores." 

The  Canadians  were  termed  "either  com- 
plete hjrpocrites  or  a  band  of  Innocents"  by 
Michael  Bozlck.  president  of  the  Desert  Grape 
Growers  League  In  Indlo. 

He  said  Canadian  pickers  earn  l)etween  H 
and  $1.20  an  hour  compared  to  nearly  double 
that  for  California  grape  pickers,  and  said 
that  if  the  Canadians  look  carefully  they  will 
see  that  "our  workers  are  healthy,  happy 
residents  of  our  community  .  .  ." 

In  another  development,  the  Labor  De- 
partment announced  in  Washington  that  it 
will  change  its  previous  policies  and  will  now 
let  California  officials  determine  when  a  farm 
labor  dispute  exists. 

Until  now.  federal  officials  made  such  de- 
terminations, and  last  year  certified  that  46 
farm  labor  disputes  did  exist. 

This  meant  that  the  state  employment 
department  could  not  send  farm  workers  to 
firms  certified  as  having  a  labor  dispute. 

California  officials  found  that  less  than  a 
dozen  labor  disputes  existed,  but  federal  cer- 
tification took  precedence. 

The  new  decision  was  criticized  by  Sen. 
Walter  P.  Mondale  (D-Mlnn.)  who  told  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  George  Sbultz  that  it  marked 
a  "retreat  of  the  federal  government  In  the 
field  of  farm  labor  relations." 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  June  9,  1969) 
Sales    or    Grapes    Oft    Onlt    6.5    Pebcent 

Despite  Botoctt — GaowERS,  Union  Isad- 

EKs  Ddtek  on  Intebfretation  or  Latest 

State  Picuxbs 

(By  Harry  Bernstein) 

California  grape  growers  sold  537,900  tons 
of  table  grapes  In  1968  despite  the  most  mas- 
sive boycott  ever  conducted  against  a  product 
in  a  labor  dispute. 
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The  sale*  were  down  only  about  6.5% from 
1966 — the  most  comparable  crop  year,  accord- 
ing to  experts. 

Growers  and  union  leaders  are  disputing 
the  meaning  of  the  new  figures  put  out  by 
the  California  Department  of  Agriculture  as 
grape  growers  begin  harvesting  the  first  of  the 
state's  1969  crop  In  Coachella  VaUey. 

Growers  say  the  boycott  ha*  had  relatively 
little  Impact,  other  than  to  cause  some  dis- 
ruption of  the  market,  which  forces  them  to 
sell  grapes  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
when  the  boycott  is  partly  effective  in  the 
usual  big-city  areas. 

The  AFL-CIO  United  Farm  Workers  Or- 
ganizing Committee  says  the  boycott  has 
had  a  major  impact  on  California  table  grape 
growers  and  that  the  strike-boycott  will  be 
even  more  effective  on  this  year's  crop. 

FICUHES    INTKHPRETED    DIFFERENTLT 

The  same  figures  are  available  to  both  sides 
but  are  being  interpreted  differently. 

There  is  no  argvunent  that  the  boycott  has 
had  some  effect,  but  the  question  still  un- 
resolved Is  whether  It  has  achieved  the  kind 
of  Imnact  that  might  be  expected  from  a 
campaign  waged  In  almost  every  major  U.S. 
city  and  in  dozens  of  foreign  countries. 

The  boycott  began  two  years  ago  when 
grape  growers  in  the  Delano  area  refused  to 
recognize  the  farm  workers'  union,  headed  by 
Cesar  Chavez,  as  bargaining  agent  for  their 
field  employes. 

Management  said  its  workers  did  not  want 
a  union,  but  it  refused  a  union  (voposal  to 
let  the  workers  decide  by  secret-ballot 
elections. 

When  a  strike  failed  to  halt  the  grape 
harvest,  the  boycott  began. 

Both  sides  agree  that  the  fairest  compari- 
son of  grape  sales  comes  from  figiu-es  for  1966 
and  1968.  because  1967  was  an  "off  year"  for 
a  variety  of  reasons  Including  weather  and 
marketing  conditions. 

COMPARATrVE    FIGURES   CnXD 

In  1966,  there  were  564.200  tons  of  fresh 
grapes  sold  at  an  average  of  $84  a  ton  for  a 
total  of  $47.4  million. 

In  1968,  there  were  527.900  tons  of  fresh 
grapes  sold  at  an  average  of  $81.90  a  ton  for  a 
total  of  $43.2  million. 

This  represents  a  drop  in  gross  Income  of 
$4.2  million,  which  the  union  says  was  caused 
primarily  by  the  boycott,  and  the  growers  say 
it  was  typical  of  the  fiuctuatlons  In  any 
variable  food  crop. 

The  simple  figure  of  $4.2  million  does  not 
represent  the  only  effect  of  the  boycott,  the 
AFL-CIO  contends. 

Wages  and  other  labor  costs  were  up  sub- 
stantially— some  estimates  say  about  25% — 
and  normally  this  would  have  pushed  grape 
prices  upward.  Yet.  the  union  notes,  grape 
prices  went  down  despite  the  rising  labor 
costs. 

Also,  the  price  of  grapes  or  other  products 
might  normally  be  expected  to  rise  as  the 
supply  drops.  The  supply  of  fresh  grapes 
dropped  by  about  6.5%  from  1966  ^  1968, 
but  the  prices  also  dropped. 

This.  too.  could  be  attributed  to  the  boy- 
cott effects,  as  the  union  claims.  The  growers, 
however,  discount  such  figuring. 

There  Is  also  a  long-range  change  that 
seems  to  be  taking  place  In  California's  table 
grape  industry  which  might  be  caused  In 
part  by  the  boycott. 

In  1966.  the  total  table  grape-bearing  acre- 
age was  83.000.  It  had  dropped  to  78.100  by 
last  year.  And  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture Is  predicting  that  a  total  of  only  74.500 
acres  will  bear  table  grapes  this  year. 

Some  experts  say  there  are  nonboycott 
factors  that  are  causing  a  drop  In  table  grape 
acreage  (wine  grape  acreage  Is  up  from  1966 
to  1968) . 

But  others,  including  some  growers,  say 
that  while  they  may  have  been  thinking 
about  cutting  down  their  grape  acreage,  the 
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boycott  WM  enoucb   to  m*k«  th«  daelalon 
OiuU. 

And  the  union  eontuxla  tb«t  th«  cuttMcka 
In  MMAfl*  •ra  du«  prlBMirlly  to  th«  effect 
of  tlM  boycott*. 

B«for«  the  ttrlke- boycott  b«g»n.  tta*  grow- 
ers M3<1  their  poUQcaJ  alllaa  were  atrongly 
oppoaed  to  any  federai  leglalatlon  that  would 
aat  up  election  machinery  to  let  farm  work- 
ers votA  on  whether  they  want  a  union. 

Agriculture  Is  totally  unlike  other  indua- 
trles,  the  growers  argued,  and  they  oppoaed 
all  attempts  to  give  farm  workers  the  kind 
of  labor  laws.  Including  union  representa- 
tion elections.  avaUable  to  most  other  work- 
ers. 

Since  the  boycott,  however,  growers  In 
California  have  changed  their  position,  and 
are  now  backing  leclalatMm  that  would  let 
farm  workers  vot^  for  or  acalnst  a  union. 

They  hedge  their  move  by  calling  for  laws 
that  would  also  prohibit  boycotts  or  harvest- 
time  strikes,  and  Sen  Oeorge  Murphy  (R- 
Caltf.)  haa  introduced  legislation  to  achieve 
this.  It  haa  been  denounced  as  unfair  by 
the  unions. 

Chavex  says  the  grower-proposed  farm  la- 
bor law  Is  worse  than  the  present  "laws  of 
the  JUQgl*.  which  provide  neither  grower 
nor  workac  any  protections." 

But  he  contends  that  the  growers'  decision 
to  seek  some  kind  of  legislation  was  prompted 
by  the  effectlveneas  of  the  boycott  and  strike. 
and  not  "by  their  sudden  recognition  that 
farm  workers  should  have  the  same  rights  as 
other  workers." 

Michael  Bozlck.  president  of  the  Desert 
Orape  Growers  League,  said  growers  "will 
continue  already  extensive  efforts  to  solve 
the  problems  this  boycott  has  created — not 
here  In  California  grape  Belds  but  In  such 
cities  as  Toronto,  where  housewives  are  being 
denied  by  unions  and  their  rabble  of  ex- 
tremist supporters  the  right  of  freedom  to 
chooae  for  themselves  what  they  can  or  can- 
not buy." 

(BcBlck  was  responding  to  a  delegaUon  of 
Canadian  labor,  church,  legal  and  govern- 
ment offlclals  who  came  here  last  Thursday 
to  pledge  support  for  the  table  grape  boy- 
cott.) 


A  MAN  ON  THE  MCX5N— A  PER- 
CEPTIVE COMMENTARY 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

OF    NSW    HAMPSHiaZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  16.  1969 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
verge  on  the  eve  of  a  landing  on  the 
moon.   I   thought   the   House  would   be 
amused  and  perhaps  edifled  to  read  the 
following  whimsy  written   by  my  good 
friend    Ed    DeCourcy    of    the    Newport, 
N.H..  Argus-Champlon.  As  Members  will 
see.  it  Is  whimsy  with  a  bite.  The  an- 
cestors  of   Mr.   DeCourcy's   moon   man 
had   a   place   to   go — the   earth— when 
things  went  bad  on  the  moon  and  life 
could  not  be  supported.  We  would  not  be 
so  fortunate,  the  moon  and  apparently 
all  the  other  planets  being  uninhabitable 
by  man.  Let  us  then  pay  attention  and. 
reading  beyond  the  whimsy  of  Mr.  De- 
Courcy's fable,  respond  with  vision  to  the 
urgent  message  which  underlies  It: 
(From  the  Newport  (N.H.)  Argus-Champion. 
June  5,  10691 
The  Spsctatob 
(by  Edward  DeCourcy) 
Moon  Landing  Srrx  No.  2,  July  20,  1969. — 
Astronaut  Nell  Armstrong  reported  a  strange 
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tntarrlew  from  here  this  afternoon.  Am  he 
stepped  down  the  ladder  from  hU  LM  and 
put  his  left  foot  Into  the  soft  lunar  dust, 
he  wae  greeted  by  a  man  with  no  space 
equipment  whatever. 
"Oood  moming,  my  name  is  Adamson." 
"Oood  moming.  Mr.  Adamson,  my  name  Is 
Armstrong." 

"So  you  finally  came  back." 
"I  don't  understand." 

"Well,  I  don't  mean  ydu.  exactly  I  mean 
that  your  people  finally  decided  to  come 
back." 

"Sorry.  Mr.  Adamson,  I  sUll  don't  under- 
stand." 

"Didn't  you  Just  fly  In  from  Earth,  up 
there?" 

"Tee,  we  did  We  are  the  crew  of  Apollo  11, 
and  as  you  can  see  from  the  sign  on  the 
Lem,  we  are  from  the  United  States." 

"Never  beard  of  the  United  Statee.  but  we 
used  to  have  a  legend  here  about  a  guy 
named  Apollo,  who  was  supposed  to  be  god 
of  sunlight,  but  I  never  put  much  stock  in 
that  " 

"I'm  sorry.  Mr.  Adamson.  but  I'm  con- 
fiised.  Where  are  you  from  and  how  did  you 
get  here?" 

"Tboee  are  silly  questions.  Mr.  Armstrong. 
I'm  from  here,  and  if  I  may  say  It.  I  got  here 
the  same  way  any  baby  gets  where  he  gets. 
I  was  bom  here." 

"Well.  iAr.  Adamson,  what  do  you  do 
here?" 

"Not  much,  really.  My  family  1*  sort  of 
keeper  of  the  archives.  That  doesn't  mean 
much,  because  there  aren't  any  archives.  But 
my  family  seems  to  have  taken  on  the  chore 
of  keeping  the  history  of  our  people  by  word 
of  mouth.'' 

"None  of  this  makes  much  sense.  Mr. 
Adamson." 

"lilaybe  It  will.  Mr.  Armstrong.  U  I  tell 
you  how  I  happen  to  be  called  Adamson. 
Tou  see.  my  anceetor.  away,  way  back,  was 
the  first  astronaut." 

"Oh.  that's  exciting   We  thought  the  first 
astronaut  was  Turl  Oagarln,  and  that  the 
first  American  astronaut  was  Alan  Shepard." 
"Never  heard  of  them.  Mr.  Armstrong." 
"Well,  they  never  got  beyond  Earth  orbit." 
"Oh.  you  mean  they  were  astronauts  who 
took  off  from  Earth?" 
"Well,  of  course.  Mr.  Adamson,  where  else?" 
"Well,   Mr.   Armstrong,   my  ancestor  took 
off  from  here." 

"Tou  mean  from  the  moon?" 
"Certainly.  That's  the  climax  of  the  history 
my  family  preserves.  We  know  that  the 
moon's  satellite.  Earth,  could  be  reached, 
and  all  through  the  history  of  mankind 
there  had  been  a  yeamlng  to  get  there,  but 
It  wasn't  until  my  ancestor's  time  that  our 
scientists  had  developed  the  technology  to 
get  there." 

"Mr.  Adamson.  there's  been  a  lot  of  sub- 
versive rumor  in  recent  years  about  flying 
saucers,  and  all  that  sort  of  bunk,  but  no 
creature  has  ever  been  known  to  emerge 
from  one." 

"Mr.  Armstrong,  that's  preposterous.  How 
do  you  suppose  you  got  to  Earth?" 

"Well.  If  I  may  say  It.  Mr.  Adamson.  I  got 
there  the  same  way  you  told  me  you  got 
here." 

"Well,  yes,  I  suppose  that's  right,  but 
Jiut  how  do  you  suppose  your  ancestors  got 
there?" 

"Golly,  Mr.  Adamson,  I've  got  to  leave  In 
an  hour  and  a  half  and  I  haven't  got  time 
to  get  Into  Darwinism  with  you." 

"Forget  Darwin,  Mr.  Armstrong.  Tour  an- 
cestors traveled  to  Earth  from  here.  We  had 
a  mighty  goo^  thing  going  here,  but  we 
blew  It.  Our  technology  was  so  good  It  could 
produce  anything,  and  all  our  people  got 
filthy  rich.  The  trouble  was  there  was  no 
place  to  throw  the  trash,  and  we  never  could 
get  along  with  the  people  over  on  the  Dark 
Side.    We   deetroyed    the    atmosphere    with 
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fumes,  and  the  water  with  sewage  and  In- 
dustrial waste.  Then  our  chemists  and  blol- 
oglsu  at  Dugway  Lake  developed  poison  gas 
and  powerful  germs.  It  was  at  that  time 
that  my  ancestor  made  the  trip  to  our  satel- 
lite. Earth.  Lou  of  others  followed  him,  be- 
cause life  here  was  getting  pretty  grim,  and 
the  future  looked  dimmer.  Meanwhile,  our 
medical  science  had  nearly  conquered  death, 
but  was  unable  to  slow  down  birth,  and  the 
Moon  was  horribly  crowded  So  we  began 
wars  with  the  people  from  the  Dark  Side. 
Then  some  earthatic  filpped  the  switch,  re- 
leased that  gas  and  those  germs  and  set  off  a 
bunch  of  nuclear  missiles.  My  family  made 
It  to  the  Cave  of  Cheese,  but  nobody  else 
did,  so  now  we're  the  only  ones  here." 

"By  the  way.  Mr.  Adamson.  what  was  the 
name  of  your  ancestor  who  was  the  first 
astronaut?" 

"Adam,  naturally." 


RELAXATION   OP  LOAN   TERMS   TO 
MAINE  SUGAR  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  16.  1969 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  has  come  to  my  attention, 
through  an  article  by  Donald  R.  Larra- 
bee  in  the  Bangor  Dally  News  on  May 
29.  1969.  that  Maine  Sugar  Industries. 
Inc..  has  asked  the  Commerce  Depwirt- 
ment  for  a  reduction  of  some  $1,185,000 
in  debt  service  over  the  next  2  years  on 
Maine  Sugar  Industries,  $8,745,300 
debt  to  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
mlfiistratlon.  The  Commerce  Depart- 
ment, according  to  the  article,  has  of- 
fered some  relaxation  in  Its  loan  terms 
If  Maine  Sugar  Industries  ofOcials 
will  agree  to  open  their  books  and 
records  to  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration in^}ectors  and  agree  to  co- 
operate with  a  consultant  to  be  picked 
by  the  agency.  This  offer  is  said  to  be 
made  in  order  to  give  Maine  Sugar  In- 
dustries ofOcials  a  chance  to  put  the 
company  on  a  "sound  and  continuing 
basis." 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  Commerce 
Department's  reported  offer  if  it  repre- 
sents nothing  more  than  an  attempt  to 
insure  repayment  of  Its  loan,  although  I 
would  most  certainly  object  If  there  Is 
any  plan  to  advance  additional  funds. 
At  the  same  time  I  am  reminded  that 
this  is  one  more  sorry  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  ill-advised  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration  Involvement 
In  this  project. 

I  publicly  expressed  my  doubts  years 
ago  about  the  wisdom  of  locating  a  beet 
sugar  factory  in  Maine  and  raised  ques- 
tions about  the  desirability  of  using  Gov- 
ernment funds  to  finance  it  since  it 
would  tend  to  cause  unemployment  in 
the  long  established  sugar  industry  in 
New  EMgland.  And  when  the  outlook  for 
the  beet  suga-  operation  at  Maine  Sugar 
Industries  was  dubious  and  manage- 
ment proposed  to  add  machinery  and 
equipment  for  refining  raw  cane  sugar, 
I  strongly  objected  to  use  of  Government 
funds  since  it  was  not  only  imwise  but 
appeared  to  be  in  direct  conflict  with 
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the  terms  of  sectioin  702  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1965  which  provides: 

No  financial  assistance  tmder  this  Act  sliaD 
be  extended  to  any  project  when  the  reeolt 
would  be  to  Increase  the  production  of  goods, 
materials,  or  commodities,  or  the  availability 
of  services  or  faclUtles,  when  there  U  not 
sufllcient  demand  for  such  goods,  material, 
commodities,  services,  or  facilities,  to  employ 
the  efBclent  capacity  of  existing  competitive 
commercial  or  industrial  enterprises. 

It  now  appears  that  my  judgment  was 
correct  and  that  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance to  this  project  was  not  "preceded  by 
and  consistent  with  sound,  long  range 
economic  planning,"  one  of  the  condi- 
tions set  forth  In  the  Public  Works  and 
EcoDOtaic  Development  Act. 

However  regrettable  the  present  plight 
of  Maine  Sugar  Industries  may  be,  I 
hope  that  the  Economic  Development 
Administration  can  learn  a  lesson  from 
this  experience  and  use  better  judgment 
in  the  future  not  only  In  connection 
with  Maine  Sugar  Industries,  but  also 
with  respect  to  any  similar  ventures.  To 
assist  the  Economic  DevelcHJment  Ad- 
ministration in  this  regard,  I  Introduced 
on  April  3,  1969,  H.R.  9958,  a  biU  to 
amend  section  702  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  public  notice  and  public  hear- 
ings prior  to  the  grtintlng  of  financial 
assistance  under  the  act  in  the  amount 
of  $100,000  or  more.  The  opportunity  for 
interested  persons  to  present  their  views 
may  help  the  Economic  Development 
Administration  to  avoid  repetition  of 
these  past  mistakes. 

The  article  from  the  Bangor  Dally 
News  to  which  I  referred  follows  along 
with  a  subsequent  article  by  Donald  R. 
Larrabee  of  June  4,  1969.  I  present  these 
for  consideration  of  my  colleagues: 

(Prom  the  Bangor  (Maine)   Dally  News, 
May  29,  1969] 

OOVBKNKSNT     OlTERS    TO    GaSE    LOAN    TERMS 

roa  Varlsino 
(By  Donald  R.  Larrabee) 

Washincton. — The  Commerce  Department 
has  offered  to  ease  debt  service  on  some 
•8,745,300  In  government  loans  to  Maine 
Sugar  Industries  Inc.  If  the  Vahlslng  firm 
will  open  its  books  to  federal  auditors.  It 
was  learned  Tuesday. 

The  proposal  was  outlined  to  members  of 
the  Maine  congressional  delegation  during 
the  day  by  Assistant  Commerce  Secretary 
Robert  A.  Podesta,  who  said  the  government 
Is  "concerned"  whether  the  Aroostook  County 
Sugar  Beet  Project  can  succeed. 

MSI  Board  Chairman  Fred  H.  Vahlslng, 
Jr.  has  appealed  to  the  Commerce  De|>art- 
ment'B  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion (EDA)  in  recent  days  for  a  $1,185,000 
reduction  in  debt  service  In  the  next  two 
years  to  help  the  sugar  beet  operation  over 
a  serious  financial  crisis  stemming  from  ad- 
verse crop  conditions  In  1968. 

Podesta  told  the  delegation  the  govern- 
ment Is  sympathetic  with  Vahlslng's  problem 
and  wants  to  do  what  It  can  to  continue  the 
beet  Industry's  Job-generating  stimulus  to 
the  Aroostook  economy.  To  accomplish  this, 
the  commerce  official  offered  Vahlslng  an  In- 
terim financing  deferral  arrangement  while 
MSI  officials  attempt  to  place  the  company 
on  a  "sound  and  continuing  basis." 

But  Podesta  said  EDA's  loan  terms  will  be 
relaxed  only  If  Vahlslng  agrees  to  cooperate 
with  a  "consultant"  picked  by  the  agency 
and   permits   Inspectors   to  Interview   c<xn- 
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pany  offlclals,  examine  records  and  other  data 
to  evaluate  the  project. 

Also,  Podesta  said,  Vahlslng  must  cooperate 
with  Commerce  Department  audlton  who 
want  to  appraise  and  audit  the  "construction 
of  the  project." 

Vahlslng  was  not  available  for  comment 
Tuesday  evening  at  bis  Robblnsvllle,  N.J. 
headquarters. 

It  was  learned  that  Vahlslng  has  been  ob- 
jecting to  an  audit  on  groiinds  It  would  un- 
fairly reveal  trade  secrets.  The  company  of- 
ficial Is  said  to  be  suspicious  of  a  Louisiana 
firm  hired  as  a  subcontractor  last  February, 
when  EDA  engaged  Thomas  H.  Miner  and  As- 
sociates of  Chicago,  to  make  a  complete  In- 
spection and  appraisal  of  MSI's  assets. 

Assistant  Secretary  Podesta  reportedly  has 
offered  to  assign  the  audit  to  another  firm  to 
satisfy  Vahlslng's  objections. 

The  extent  of  MSI's  dlfficulUes  with  the 
government  is  spelled  out  In  a  letter  which 
Podesta  wrote  to  Vahlslng  and  all  members 
of  the  Maine  Congressional  delegation  last 
Friday.  A  copy  was  sent  to  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission. 

The  Podesta  letter  said  the  government  Is 
"very  concerned  with  the  failure  of  MSI  to 
make  timely  on  Its  obligations  In  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  loan  agreements  and 
related  notes." 

Podesta  said  EDA  has  been  unable  to  ob- 
tain "satisfactory  information  on  the  status 
and  prospects"  of  Maine  Sugar  Industries. 

He  added  that  periodic  balance  sheets  and 
operating  statements  have  not  been  sub- 
mltt  d  to  EDA  as  provided  In  the  loan 
agreements. 

The  commerce  official  said  EDA  Is  "ex- 
tremely reluctant"  to  extend  any  further 
help  or  "concessions"  to  MSI  until  it  has  ob- 
tained "hard  information  on  the  long-range 
prospects  of  the  operator." 

COMPLETES  SEVIEW 

'  Podesta  said  EDA  has  completed  a  prelimi- 
nary review  of  the  status  and  prospects  of 
loans  made  by  EDA  and  its  predecessor  agen- 
cy, the  Area  Redevelopment  Administration. 
These  Include  a  loan  of  $6,495,000  for  the 
initial  sugar  beet  refinery  operation  in  1966 
and  a  second  loan  of  $2,250,300  for  Installing 
cane  sugar  processing  equipment  a  year  later. 

In  addition,  the  government  has  guaran- 
teed loans  of  at  least  $4  million  to  the  Aroos- 
took operation. 

Podesta  said  the  Commerce  Department 
feels  that  the  beet  crop  and  related  sugar 
production  have  fallen  far  short  of  the 
amounts  projected  for  each  year.  Podesta  said 
the  experience  to  date  Is  "not  reassuring" 
that  the  project  can  succeed. 

He  said  that  while  EDA  wants  to  help 
Maine  farmers.  It  can't  achieve  the  objectives 
of  the  economic  development  program  "If  we 
proceed  as  we  have  In  the  past  with  make- 
shift expedients  and  no  long-range  plans." 

WOULD    8ESCHXDITI.X 

It  was  In  this  context  that  Podesta  said 
EDA  is  prepared  to  reschedule  the  loan  pay- 
ments due  In  April  through  November  of 
this  year  on  the  two  notes  now  held  by  EDA. 

This,  he  said,  would  permit  MSI  to  proceed 
with  day-to-day  operating  arrangements  and 
allow  time  for  in-depth  consideration  of  a 
"long-range  solution  to  the  overall  problem." 

If  the  Vahlslng  Company  agrees  to  the 
required  audits,  Podesta  said,  EDA  wUl  try 
to  complete  its  review  In  about  60  days.  He 
concluded  the  letter  by  stressing  that  the 
offer  "In  no  way  constitutes  approval  or 
disapproval"  of  the  actions  involving  funds 
in  the  future. 

It  Is  understood  that  Podesta  asked  Rep. 
William  D.  Hathaway,  D-Me.,  who  represents 
the  Aroostook  area,  to  arrange  the  delega- 
tion meeting.  Hathaway,  In  turn,  asked  to 
hold  the  meeting  In  the  ofllce  of  Sen. 
Margaret  Chase  Smith,  B-Me.,  Sen.  Edmund 
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Muakle   and  Rep.   Peter   N.   Kyroe,   D-Me. 
attended. 

PodesU's  purpose  apparently  was  to  pre- 
vail on  the  delegation  to  Intervene  with 
Vahlslng,  so  that  the  audit  could  proceed  and 
the  Maine  ccanpany  could  get  the  financing 
deferrals  to  stay  In  business. 

NEEDS  KAStNG 

With  the  planting  season  approaching  in 
Maine,  Vahlslng  told  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment recently  that  it  was  "absolutely  urgent" 
to  obtain  an  easing  of  the  government's  debt 
service. 

Maine  was  given  a  sugar  beet  allocation  by 
the  Agriculture  Etepartment  four  years  ago 
and  was  originally  committed  to  grow  some 
33.000  acres  of  beets  each  year.  It  has  never 
achieved  this  figure  and  Vahlslng  has  esti- 
mated that  only  13,000  acres  would  be  pro- 
ductive this  year.  But  he  has  proposed  ship- 
ping Into  Maine  some  12,000  acres  from  his 
New  York  State  operation  to  maintain  steady 
activity  in  the  Aroostook  processing  opera- 
tion. 

[From    the    Bangor    (Maine)    Dally    News. 

June  4.  1969] 
Vahusing  Agrees  To  Let  AtJDrroRs  Examine 
Books 
(By  Donald  B.  Larrabee) 
WASHiNG-roN. — Maine      Sugar      Industries 
chairman  Pred  H.  Vahlslng  Jr.,  apparently 
has  paved  the  way  for  an  eight-months  mor- 
atorium on  government  loan  re-payments  by 
agreeing  to  cooperate  fully  with  commerce 
department  auditors  and  an  outside  consult- 
ing firm. 

It  was  learned  that  Vahlslng  has  written 
to  assistant  commerce  secretary  Robert  Po- 
desta accepting  the  conditional  offer  of  the 
economic  development  administration  (EDA) 
to  postpone  payments  on  two  notes  totaling 
$8,745,300  until  December. 

The  special  arrangement  will  be  settled 
m  precise  terms  next  Monday  when  Vahlslng 
meets  here  with  commerce  department  and 
auditors  and  ofBclals  of  a  nationally-known 
consulting  firm  which  has  been  hired  to  ap- 
praise the  Aroostook  County  Sugar  Beet 
Operation. 

Vahlslng   told   Podesta   he   will   cooperate 
with  the  auditors  and  would  meet  the  condi- 
tions set  forth  by  the  commerce  department- 
ofBcial  last  week. 

Podesta  made  It  clear  that  the  payments 
on  the  EDA  loans  cannot  be  relaxed  unless 
the  government  can  examine  books  and 
records  sufficiently  to  valuate  the  project. 

Vahlslng  did  not  meet  his  principal  and 
interest  payment  to  EDA  In  April.  He  ex- 
plained to  commerce  officials  that  a  bad  crop 
of  sugar  beets  last  year  and  poor  prices  for 
Aroostook  potatoes  has  created  a  financial 
crisis  which  could  affect  the  planting  of  a 
1969  crop. 

In  suggesting  a  willingness  to  defer  prin- 
cipal and  Interest  payments  until  Dec.  1, 
Podesta  said  he  hoped  the  company  could 
get  Into  better  financial  shape  for  a  long- 
term  solution  to  its  problems  with  the  fledg- 
ling beet  sugar  industry  In  Maine. 

"We  desperately  hope  that  they  can  suc- 
ceed," Podesta  told  a  reporter.  "We're  not 
trying  to  make  It  difficult  for  them.  If  this 
doesn't  work  out,  the  farmers  will  lose,  the 
stock-holders  will  lose  and  nobody  will  win. 
They  need  all  the  sympathetic  considera- 
tion they  can  get." 

At  next  Monday's  meeting,  the  government 
hopes  to  come  to  final  agreements  with  Vahl- 
slng about  the  kinds  of  information  that 
should  be  made  available  to  the  auditors 
and  inspectors. 

Vahlslng  also  is  asking  the  EDA  for  a 
$1,185,000  reduction  In  debt  service  on  the 
government  loans  during  the  next  two  years. 
The  commerce  department  has  not  yet  ruled 
on  this  request. 
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BOOTH    FISHERIES— AN    EXAMPLE 
FOR  FOOD  PROCES8INO  PLANTS 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or  nm  HAJCPasm 

IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  RSPRSSSNTATIVXS 

Monday.  June  It.  1969 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of 
lu  who  care  about  the  Nation's  health 
are  coiutantly  reminded  of  the  oecesaity 
to  maintain  high  saniutlon  standards 
In  the  manufacture  and  processing  of 
food.  In  fact,  only  last  month  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  put  Into  effect 
new  regiilatlons  setting  mlnlmiun  stand- 
ards for  an  food  processing  plants  In  the 
country. 

I  penonally  do  not  like  to  see  need  for 
xvculatlons  to  do  that  which  Is  right  and 
ought  to  be  done  voluntarily.  It  should 
be  done  voluntarily.  Therefore.  It  was  a 
great  source  of  satisfaction  for  me  to 
leam  that  Booth  Fisheries  went  volun- 
tarily faf  beyond  those  sanitation  stand- 
ards required  by  regulations  and  laws 
when  building  a  new  facility  at  Ports- 
mouth. N.H. 

As  a  result  of  the  wisdom  and  fore- 
sight used  by  Booth  executives  In  build- 
ing this  plant.  It  has  been  cited  by  Mod- 
em Manufacturing  magnT<n^  ^s  one  of 
the  "10  top  plants  of  1969." 

Congratulations  are  In  order  to  Booth 
Fisheries  and  all  of  its  employees  on  this 
high  honor.  I  am  proud  to  have  them 
in  my  congressional  district.  The  article 
from  Modem  Manufacturing  magazine 
which  tells  the  story  of  this  ultradean 
facility  follows: 

A    ClMAit    DmCN    F0«    Aw    ULnACLKAN    Fmh 

P*ocmaBo»:      Bootr      Pniamixs.      Porrs- 

MOUTH,     N.H. 

"CITATTOW 

"Conatant,  careful,  plant-vide  sanitation 
Is  the  hallmark  of  this  modem  facility, 
which  brings  new  luster  to  an  age-old  indus- 
try. Booth  Fisheries  exudes  cleanliness,  from 
its  nberglass  floors  to  Its  built-in.  hygienic 
wash  system.  The  clean  lines  of  the  hand- 
some concrete  exterior  further  reinforce  this 
pervasive  Image." 

An  aura  of  antiseptic  cleanliness  gives 
plant-wide  sparkle  to  the  handsome  new 
Booth  Fisheries  facility  at  Portsmouth.  N.H. 
The  sanitation  efforts  of  Booths  engineers 
and  executives  are  grounded  far  more  deeply 
la  necessity  than  In  estheUcs.  however.  For 
centuries  mankind  has  been  aware  of  the 
rapid  deterloraUon  rata  of  dead  flsh.  Offen- 
sive odors  and  easy  contamination  are  con- 
stant hazards.  So  It  Is  not  surprising  that 
this  new  frozen-flsh  processing  plant  la 
among  the  most  sophisticated. 

Booth's  recently  completed  130,000-sq.  ft. 
processing  and  packaging  plant  Is  much 
more  than  an  efficient  Ice-house.  Its  exterior, 
double-tee  wall  panels  and  wlndowless  fa- 
cade would  make  It  an  outstanding  build- 
ing for  any  manufacturing  enterprise.  Its 
office  area,  a  neat,  compact  12.000-sq.  ft.  com- 
plex, affords  quick  access  to  the  production 
floor  and  projecu  an  attractive  Image  to 
visitors  and  customers.  The  40  x  40-ft.  plant- 
area  bays  and  uniform  20-f t.  clearance  height 
give  ample  elbow  room  and  offer  broad  flex- 
IbUlty  for  future  modlflcatlon.  Yet  the  key 
to  Booth's  excellence  lies  with  Its  unique 
approach  to  on-line  hygiene  and  built-in 
cleaning  equipment. 

MXW    VUIXNSIONS    tN    SANrTATIOIf 

Plant  planners  have  Installed  a  high-pres- 
sure central  cleaning  system  as  part  of  what 
Booth    calls    Its    "dynamic    sanitation    pro- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

V^"  Kvary  fVMntiig  wahittOB   U  metered 

automaUcally  at  a  central  point,  located  at 
the  r«ar  of  the  plant,  far  from  the  proc—ing 
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.  tta*  BTBtem's  ooavenlence  Is  clearly 
demonstrated.  Since  detergent  mi^jTn  and 
aaaltiatng  of  materials  are  carefully  eKcluded 
tram  llah  handling  locations,  the  ■^^^— m»«g 
and  messing  characteristic  of  manual  mixing 
Is  eliminated  as  a  possible  source  of  contaml- 
natioa.  At  the  mixing  point  then  la  com- 
plete control  over  each  potentially  trouble- 
soBoe  variable. 

The  controls  and  changes  centered  In  the 
plant's  Btalnleas  steel  mixing  reservoir  in- 
clude 1)  careful  proportioning  of  the  deter- 
gent. 3)  accurate  setung  of  solution  tempera- 
ture, S)  determination  of  the  correct  cleaning 
solution  for  usage  in  terms  of  high -pressure, 
low  volume  application  character  and.  4) 
addition  of  such  water  conditioning  as  is 
needed. 

The  detergent  proportioning  Is  accom- 
plished by  an  automated  and  accurate  meas- 
urement at  liquid  detergent  and  water  at  a 
pre-set  ratio.  This  assures  an  exact  detergent 
concentration  at  all  times.  The  equipment 
applies  this  control  by  meana  of  any  elec- 
tronic anticipator  circuit  which  slows  the 
rate  as  the  solution  approaches  its  pre-deter- 
mlned  concentration.  In  so  doing,  it  elimi- 
nates any  wasteful  overages. 

A  temperatitfe  compensator  maintains  heat 
uniformly  throughout  the  entire  applica- 
tion. Water  entering  the  system  is  pre-beated 
to  ISO*  by  a  subsidiary  boiler  unit.  A  separate 
pump,  equipped  with  a  special  metering  con- 
trol, adds  water  conditioner  to  the  solution 
at  a  carefully  established  ratio. 

This  ratio-can  be  adjusted  according  to  the 
measured  level  of  water  hardness.  The  con- 
trols provided  by  this  high-pressure  form  of 
mechanical  cleaning  offer  a  reasonable  assur- 
ance of  uniformity  in  sanitizing.  The  results 
obtained  are  virtually  impossible  to  match 
in  a  manually  controlled  system. 

vxaaATix.c,  wrrtcmx  oxaninq 
The  cleaning  proceas  at  Booth  represents 

the  utmost  in  overall  flexibility.  The  system 
has  been  designed  to  include  16  drop  stations 
within  the  plant.  At  each  of  these  points,  the 
necessary  solution  is  delivered  with  sufficient 
Impact  (500  pal)  to  provide  a  fully  adequate 
level  of  cleaning  by  an  operator  using  a  spray 
nozzle.  The  network  of  drop  stations  ai«  ao 
located  aa  to  Insure  full  coverage  In  all 
process,  storage  and  maintenance  areas. 

A  separate,  centralized  system  is  provided 
for  application  of  disinfectant.  Special  piping, 
parallel  to  the  detergent  piping  arrangement, 
carries  this  element  to  the  various  drop  sta- 
tions. 

A  high  degree  of  efficiency  characterizes 
the  entire  sanitary  set-up  at  Booth.  For  ex- 
ample, cleaning  solution  Is  Instantly  avail- 
able at  any  time  and  at  any  place  within  the 
complex.  This  means  that  cleaning  can  be 
matched  at  once  to  lulls  in  production,  or  can 
be  put  in  service  during  work  breaks. 

Moreover,  the  sheer  force  of  Impact  of  the 
detergent  provides  swift  mechanical  action. 
Supervisory  p>eople  find  it  easy  to  plan  and 
schedule  cleaning  crew  activities.  Training  is 
shorter  for  these  crews  too,  and  there  Is  a 
dramatic  reduction  In  water  usage,  thanks 
to  its  well  planned  application. 

SraONG   SVPPOKTXNC  rXATt7>ES 

Of  course,  there's  a  lot  more  to  this  sleek 
new  Booth  facility  than  the  ease  with  which 
It  can  be  kept  sanitary.  Other  Impressive 
features  Include: 

A  dry  bulk  handling  system  with  a  400.- 
000-lb.  capacity  accurately  Juggles  batter  and 
breading  ingredlenu  among  storage  bins.  The 
two  substances  are  weighed  and  moved  to 
production  points  by  a  pneumatic  conveyor 
system.  Automatic  signaling,  when  the  In- 
gredient level  drops,  actuates  the  conveyor. 

The  straight-line  production  arrangement 
helps  uniformity  and  quality.  Frozen  flsh 
blocks  are  sawed  into  sticks  in  two  passes. 


battered  and  breaded,  the  stlcka  move  di- 
rectly to  a  416'  oven  that  hardens  their  outer 
coatings  without  fully  defrosting  them. 

In-line  freezers.  80-ft.  long,  are  part  of 
the  overall  straight-line  plan.  The  three  giant 
imita  works  at  a  low  -40*  with  auxiliary  hu- 
midity control 

Quality  control  includes  IS  separate  pro- 
duction checkpoints.  There  are  four  auto- 
matic weighing  stops  along  the  production 
line.  Freeaer  and  deep  fryer  temperatiires  are 
checked  continuously  and  a  battery  of  metal 
detectors  function  at  all  times.  Cooking  oils 
are  constanUy  filtered  to  eliminate  even  the 
finest  ptartlcles  and  fat  coagulants.  The  labor- 
atory tests  Includes  taste,  the  ultimate  qual- 
ity measure  in  the  food  Industry. 

Bxillt-ln  sanitation  Independently  backs  up 
the  djmamic  detergent  solution  arrangement. 
For  example,  there  is  sealed,  fiberglass  floor- 
ing in  all  production  areas.  And  white, 
acrylic  flnialied.  aluminum  interior  plant 
walls  for  ease  of  maintenance  and  a  high 
standard  of  cleanliness. 

OPEXATIONS    IMPACT 

At  Booth's  new,  super-sanitary  facility,  the 
cleanliness  program  Is  an  engineering  prob- 
lem. But  the  payoffs  to  operations  are  the  real 
key  to  excellence. 

Quality  Control  can  confine  its  actlvltlee 
to  actual  product  content.  Washing  down  aa 
needed  assures  the  absolute  mintmnm  of  con- 
tamination. 

Employee  morale  and  output  have  shown 
sharp  increases  at  the  new  Booth  plant, 
where  even  hand  hygiene  la  an  Important 
part  of  the  production  effort. 

Keen  competition  and  tight  governmental 
regulations  demand  that  Booth  production 
people  uniformly  maintain  high  standards. 
The  many  straK^lcaUy  placed  drop  stations 
for  cleaning  noaales  mean  instant  ivsponse 
to  wash  down  needs,  anywhere,  any  time. 
And  Booth's  own  sanitairy  standards  are 
higher  than  those  of  any  local,  state,  or  fed- 
eral agency. 


OUR  CRAZY,  COSTLY  LIFE  WITH  OIL 
QUOTAS 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  MAaaaLHuaaiTB 

IN  THE  HOI7SK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  16,  1969 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  1, 
1969,  I  spoke  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
about  the  need  to  overhaul  the  present 
oil  Import  program. 

One  month  later.  I  introduced  a  bill 
that  would  phase  out  this  program  over 
a  10-year  period.  I  was  joined  in  this 
effort  by  53  of  my  colleagues  In  the  House 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  from 
many  aieas  of  the  country. 

I  might  add  that  since  that  time  I  have 
also  introduced  legislation  aimed  at 
another  inequity  in  the  oil  industry, 
namely  the  27 ''a  percent  oil  depletion 
allowance. 

Therefore,  I  was  most  Interested  to 
read  an  article  by  Allan  T.  Demaree  that 
appeared  in  the  June  1969,  edition  of 
Fortune  magazine  on  the  subject  of  the 
oil  import  program.  I  recommend  it  to  all 
my  colleagues,  and  for  this  reason  in- 
clude it  In  the  Record  at  this  time: 
Ova  Ckazt,  Costly  Iafz  With  Oil  Qvotas 
( By  Allan  T.  E>emaree) 

The  quota  system  that  chokes  off  the  free 
flow  of  oil  into  the  U.S.  costs  the  nation  bil- 
lions and  shelters  gross  InefBcienciee  in  the 
domestic  crude-oil  producing  industry.  Im- 
posed in  the  name  of  national  security  Just 
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a  decade  ago,  it  has  become  the  object  of 
mounting  discontent.  It  has  given  govern- 
ment officials  the  power  arbltrarUy  to  jMreel 
out  enormous  fortunes  to  Individual  com- 
panies. It  has  been  administered  with  ever 
increasing  ineptitude,  bringing  about  the 
most  heavy-handed  bureaucratic  meddling 
in  the  marketplace.  And  It  has  caused  huge 
domeetlc  industries,  regions  of  the  country, 
and  even  nations  to  pit  themselves  against 
one  another  in  an  unseemly  battle  for  po- 
litical favor  in  Washington.  All  In  all,  the 
quota  on  oil  Imports  has  proved  to  be  one 
of  the  moet  lll-concelved  and  Ill-executed 
federal  regulatory  schemes  since  the  abortive 
flight  of  the  NRA's  Blue  Eagle. 

Once  above  earnest  scrutiny  in  Congress, 
the  oil  quota  Is  now  being  subjected  to  sear- 
ing criticism  there.  Democratic  Senators  Wil- 
liam Proxmire  of  Wisconsin,  Ted  Kennedy 
of  Massachusetts,  Edmund  Muskle  of  Maine, 
all  from  consumer  states,  have  repeatedly 
lambasted  It  in  recent  months.  "The  system 
reeks  and  Is  ripe  for  change,"  Senator  John 
Pastore,  a  Rhode  Island  Democrat,  proclaimed 
on  the  Senate  floor.  "The  industry  should 
know  that  this  is  a  time  of  consumer  revolt." 
A  small  army  of  economlsU  paraded  before 
Senator  Philip  A.  Hart's  antitrust  and  mon- 
opoly subcommittee  a  few  weeks  ago,  de- 
nouncing current  policies  as  expensive, 
wasteful,  and  administered  on  dubious  prin- 
ciples And  on  the  other  side  of  the  Cap- 
itol, Chairman  Wilbur  Mills  and  his  pow- 
erful Ways  and  Means  Committee  have  been 
giving  the  oil  industry  added  Jitters  by 
questioning  the  27 'A  percent  depletion  al- 
lowance, a  provision  that,  like  the  quota,  has 
been  supported  on  grounds  of  national  se- 
curity. 

Not  even  the  oil  Industry  Is  satisfied  with 
the  way  the  quota  system  U  run.  Charging 
that  the  government  has  favored  a  few 
companies  at  the  expense  of  most,  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute  urged  Presi- 
dent Nixon  to  undertake  the  flrst  serious 
review  of  the  quota  system  In  seven  years, 
a  task  Nixon  has  delegated  to  a  Cabinet 
committee  headed  by  Secretary  of  Labor 
George  P.  Shultz,  former  dean  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Business  School.  What  the 
committee  recommends  after  studying  the 
turbulent  history  of  oil  quotas  will  un- 
doubtedly prompt  some  changes.  The  de- 
cision to  Impose  quotas  was  founded  on  an 
astonishing  dearth  of  clearheaded  analysis, 
and  the  system  has  since  drifted  through 
a  series  of  compromises  that  have  satisfied 
no  one.  This  experience  should  make  govern- 
ment officials  chary  of  extending  similar 
protection  to  the  swelling  number  of  In- 
dustries that  have  beaten  paths  to  Capitol 
Hill  and  the  White  House  In  recent  years. 
These  quota  seekers  range  from  the  giant 
steel  companies  to  the  American  Beekeeping 
Federation,  which  argues  that  without  a 
protected  market  for  honey,  the  U.S.  will 
surely  lose  bees  essential  for  pollinating 
crops,  from  alfalfa  to  garlic. 

A    $4-BIIXION    PUCZ    TAG 

By  erecting  quota  barriers,  the  government 
limits  the  amount  of  foreign  oil  that  Is 
brought  Into  the  U.S.,  ciirrently  to  about  21 
percent  of  domestic  consumption.  This  has 
saved  most  of  the  U.S.  market  for  domestic 
crude -oil  producers,  and  has  helped  to 
maintain  the  wellhead  price  of  U.S.  crude  at 
about  93  a  barrel,  more  than  twice  the  price 
of  crude  In  the  Middle  East.  Even  after 
adding  on  shipping  charges  and  Import 
duties.  Middle  Eastern  and  Venezuelan  crude 
has  been  landed  on  the  east  coast  in  recent 
years  for  •1.26  to  $1.40  lees  per  barrel  than 
crude  produced  In  Texas  and  Louisiana. 

The  cost  to  consumers  of  this  restrictive 
Import  policy  la  Impossible  to  determine 
exactly;  but  reasonable  estimates  put  the 
price  tag  at  about  $4  blUlon  a  year — more 
than  the  combined  budgets  of  the  six  New 
England  states.  The  reatrlctlona  on  foreign 
crude  result  in  higher  gasoline  and  heating- 
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oil  prices.  They  also  Increase  costs  to  indus- 
tries that  use  oil  for  fuel  and  raw  materials. 
This  fact  has  hardly  escaped  the  notice  of 
petrochemical  producers,  who  constitute 
one  of  the  largest  manufacturing  Industries 
m  the  nation.  They  complain  vociferously 
that  they  cannot  continue  selling  In  world 
markets  while  using  raw  materials  that  cost 
more  than  those  available  to  their  foreign 
competitors. 

Moreover,  the  gap  between  domestic  and 
world  crude  prices  has  been  getting  wider. 
Increasing  the  cost  of  Import  restrictions. 
Only  seven  years  ago  the  difference  in  price 
between  domestic  and  foreign  oil  on  the 
east  coast  was  about  $1  a  barrel.  But  domes- 
tic crudo-oll  producers,  walled  off  from  com- 
petition by  the  quota  barriers,  have  been 
Jacking  up  their  prices  recently  (16  cente 
a  barrel  since  January).  This  has  occurred 
even  as  the  world  price  of  oil  has  been  de- 
clining because  of  robust  competition  and 
the  development  of  huge  tankers  that  have 
cut  transportation  costs  in  half  during  the 
past  ten  years.  The  decline  in  the  delivered 
price  of  foreign  oil  was  Interrupted  in  1967 
by  the  Arab-Israeli  war,  but  resumed  last 
year. 

Import  quotas  shore  up  the  system  of 
state  regulation  that  has  been  keeping  do- 
mestic crude  prices  high  for  years  (see  "U.S. 
Oil:  A  Giant  Caught  in  Its  Own  Web,"  Poa- 
TtwE,  April,  1965) .  The  big  producing  states. 
Texas  and  Louisiana,  which  account  for 
more  than  half  the  ixation's  output,  hold 
production  down  to  the  amount  the  market 
will  absorb  at  high  prices.  Simultaneously, 
this  state  system,  called  market-demand  pro- 
rationing,  favors  inefficient  producers  over 
efficient  ones.  The  states  allow  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  so-called  "stripper  wells"  to 
produce  freely,  pumping  out  an  average  of 
3.6  barrels  a  day,  while  they  cut  back  the 
flow  from  efficient  wells  that  could  produce 
far  more  at  lower  costs.  Henry  Steele,  an 
economist  at  the  University  of  Houston,  esti- 
mates that  if  market-demand  prorationing 
had  been  abolished  in  1965,  production  costs 
would  have  fallen  46  percent  In  Texas  and 
38  percent  In  Louisiana.  The  free  flow  of 
cheap  foreign  crude  Into  the  U.S.  would,  of 
course,  undermine  these  state-run  cartels. 
It  would  force  inefficient  producers  out  of 
the  industry  by  lowering  the  price  of  crude. 

X    GOT    BT    WrrHOtJT    A    SCANDAL 

The  oil  Industry's  stake  In  the  quota  sys- 
tem is  prodigious.  By  flat,  the  government 
divides,  mainly  among  UJ3.  refiners,  the  for- 
eign oil  that  is  allowed  to  enter  the  country. 
The  Interior  Department's  Oil  Import  Ad- 
ministration dispenses  Import  allocations,  or 
"tickets"  as  they  are  known  in  the  Industry; 
a  ticket  to  Import  one  forty-two-gallon  bar- 
rel of  crude  oil  Into  the  east  coast  has  a 
value  of  at>out  $1.26,  the  approximate  differ- 
ence between  domestic  and  world  prices.  The 
value  of  the  tickets  being  handed  out  right 
now  comes  to  nearly  $1  million  a  day.  Some 
companies  have  received  as  much  as  $35  mil- 
lion in  tickets  in  a  single  year.  The  tickets 
awarded  Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey)  since 
the  beginning  of  controls  are  conservatively 
valued  at  $305  million;  Gulf  Oil,  $290  mil- 
lion; Standard  OH  of  California,  $265  million. 

Needless  to  say,  decisions  on  how  the 
tickets  are  to  be  split  up— who  will  be  al- 
lowed a  share,  who  won't,  and  In  what  pro- 
portion— bear  heavily  on  the  profits  of  indi- 
vidual companies.  During  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson  years,  Stewart  Udall,  the  then  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  had  much  to  do  with 
the  way  these  valuable  licenses  were  passed 
around,  and  hi*  decisions  were  subject  to 
Impassioned  polemics.  "A  small  decision 
meant  a  lot  of  money,"  he  recalled  recently. 
"It  was  a  minor  miracle  that  I  got  by  with- 
out any  major  scandal." 

While  the  benefits  of  tickets  given  to  in- 
dustrial giants  like  Jersey,  Gulf,  and  Socal 
seem  breathtaklngly  large,  little  refiners 
gain  relatively  more  than  big  ones.  The  gov- 
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ernment  has  built  a  small-business  subsidy 
into  its  allocation  system.  While  Jersey  was 
granted  one  barrel  of  foreign  oil  for  every 
twenty  barrels  of  domestic  oil  It  processed 
last  year,  scores  of  small  refiners  in  the  coun- 
try were  given  a  barrel  of  foreign  crude  for 
every  five  of  domestic.  This  subsidy  has 
undoubtedly  kept  many  a  marginal  refiner 
in  business. 

All  refiners  receive  tickets  whether  or  not 
they  process  foreign  crude.  Many  inland 
refiners  can't  use  Imported  crude  because 
the  transportation  costs  are  prohibitive.  So 
they  trade  their  tickets  to  the  great  coastal 
refiners  in  return  for  domestic  crude  and. 
In  effect,  pocket  the  $1.25  differential  A 
robust  trade  in  tickets  has  grown  up.  For 
many  of  the  smaller  inland  refiners,  ticket 
swapping  may  well  be  the  most  lucrative 
transaction  of  the  year. 

The  oil  industry  and  its  regulators  argue 
heatedly  that  this  system  is  essential  to  the 
national  security.  Indeed,  a  forceful  case 
can  be  made  for  the  proposition  that  the 
U.S.  must  maintain  a  strong  crude-oil  pro- 
ducing industry  lest  it  become  overly  de- 
pendent on  foreign  sources  for  the  great  bulk 
of  its  supply.  Much  of  the  world's  crude  is 
produced  in  unfriendly  or  unstable  coun- 
tries, such  as  the  Middle  Eastern  states  that 
embargoed  supplies  to  the  West  for  twelve 
weeks  in  1967.  If  the  U.S.  were  to  become 
overly  dependent  on  foreign  sources,  there 
would  be  no  guarantee  that  sheiks,  shahs, 
and  South  American  poUticos  wouldn't  try 
to  wield  their  power  over  this  vital  stra- 
tegic commodity  to  Influence  our  foreign 
policy. 

Domestic  crude-oil  producers  seized  upon 
this  argument  not  in  a  moment  of  inter- 
national crisis,  but  when  they  were  hurting 
economically.  By  1948  the  development  of 
low-cost  sources  in  the  Middle  East  and 
Venezuela  had  transfomjed  the  U.S.  from  a 
net  exporter  to  a  net  Importer  of  oil.  Ten 
years  later  foreign  crude  had  captured  18 
percent  of  the  U.S.  market.  Domestic  pro- 
ducers were  t)oth  injiu-ed  and  insulted  when 
a  few  refiners  landed  Middle  Eastern  oil  in 
Texas  ports,  and  others  had  the  temerity  to 
ship  Venezuelan  crude  past  Louisiana's  oil 
wells  and  up  the  Mississippi. 

The  surge  of  Imports  shoved  U.S.  crude  out 
of  Its  accustomed  markets.  The  Texas  Rail- 
road Commission,  which  controls  produc- 
tion In  that  state,  shut  regulated  wells  down 
to  eight  producing  days  a  month  in  1968. 
"The  torrent  of  foreign  oil."  declared  Com- 
mission Chairman  Ernest  O.  Thompson, 
"robs  Texas  of  her  oil  market. "  costing  the 
state  nearly  $1  million  a  day.  To  the  argu- 
ment that  the  U.S.  mustn't  become  depend- 
ent on  foreign  oil,  domestic  producers  added 
a  corollary:  if  producers  are  to  have  suffi- 
cient Incentive  to  explore  for  future  sup- 
plies m  the  U.S.,  they  must  be  guaranteed 
a  fair  share  of  the  American  market  at  prices 
they  consider  adequate. 

So  persuasive  were  these  arguments  that 
President  Elsenhower  twice  tried  to  curtail 
Imports  on  a  voluntary  basis.  When  that 
failed,  he  acted  on  producers'  pleas  for  man- 
datory quotas  In  1969.  As  his  aide  Sherman 
Adams  recalls  In  his  memoirs,  Eisenhowers 
action  "was  primarily  an  economic  decision 
brought  on  by  an  economic  emergency. "  It 
was  executed  by  presidential  proclamation 
on  the  basis  of  national  security,  the  only 
grounds  then  available  under  international 
trade  agreements  for  the  unilateral  Imposi- 
tion of  quotas.  To  this  day  oil  remains  the 
only  commodity  In  which  the  U.S.  restricts 
Imports  for  reasons  of  national  security. 

1  HOW   MUCH    IS    TOO    MtJCH? 

While  something  can  be  said  for  the  na- 
tional security  argument,  many  questions 
about  it  have  gone  unanswered.  What  Is 
"overdependence  on  foreign  oil" — the  cur- 
rent level  of  21  percent,  or  11  percent,  or  31 
percent?  A  quarter  of  all  Imported  crude 
comes  via  underground  pipeline  froip  Can- 
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•da.  WbllA  Ucketa  an  not  needed  to  Import 
Canadian  oil.  the  amount  imported  la  lim- 
ited by  bilateral  agreement  and  deducted 
from  the  total  allowed  under  the  quota.  la 
this  crude  less  secure  than  that  shipped  to 
east -coast  refineries  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
by  tankers,  which  are  vulnerable  to  sub- 
marine attack?  Are  we  wllUng  to  biUld  an 
antlbalUstlc-mlssUe  system  with  the  coop- 
eration of  our  neighbor  to  the  north,  but  un- 
willing to  depend  on  It  for  oil? 

Two-flftha  of  our  crude  Importa  come  from 
Venezuela,  which  la  aa  cloae  to  Philadelphia 
Harbor  by  tanker  as  Texas  City,  Texas.  This 
teaves  1«m  than  a  fifth  of  our  crude  Importa — 
and  law  than  3  percent  of  the  total  U.S. 
crude  requirement — coming  from  the  Tola- 
tlle  Middle  East.  Would  a  cautloua  Increase 
In  this  amount  Involve  grave  danger  to  the 
national  security? 

The  very  nature  of  modern  war  mocks  a 
policy  of  oil  Isolationism  Nuclear  attack 
would  almost  certainly  destroy  more  Ameri- 
can refining  capacity  than  production,  leav- 
ing the  U.S.  with  more  crude  than  It  could 
proceaa.  In  limited  wars  like  Korea  and  Viet- 
nam, on  the  other  hand,  the  n.S.  has  relied 
to  an  Increaalng  extent  on  foreign  oil  be- 
cause tt)f.jiupply  Unea  are  shorter  and  the 
price  U  iover.  More  than  three-quarter*  of 
the  oil  used  In  Vietnam  last  year  came  from 
foreign  sourcee.  much  of  It  trom  the  Mid- 
east. 

Other  questions  have  barely  been  broached 
in  government  circles.  Is  subsidizing  the  do- 
mestic crude-oil  Industry — with  all  its  state- 
aupported  Inefllclenclea — the  cheapest  way 
to  meet  our  national  security  goals?  If  the 
U.S.  were  willing  to  pay  the  price — If.  for 
example,  crude  went  to  $5  a  barrel — nutny 
other  domestic  fuels  would  come  on  the  mar- 
ket. A  price  high  enough  would  prompt  com- 
p*nlea  to  synthesize  liquid  fuels  from  coal 
and  produce  oil  from  the  vast  shale  deposits 
of  Colorado,  Utah,  and  Wyoming,  where  ea- 
tlmated  reserves  total  two  trillion  barrels — 
•nough  for  four  hiindred  years  at  current 
ratea  of  consumption. 

In  fact,  many  alternatives  exist  that  may 
be  cheaper  than  today's  subsidies.  The  U.S. 
could  diversify  foreign  sources  to  limit  risk. 
Or  stockpile  oil  In  storage  tanks  or  under- 
ground. Or  pay  companies  to  explore  for  oil 
on  federal  lands  and  hold  theee  reaerrea  for 
an  emergency.  While  none  of  theae  altema- 
tivea  wins  huazaha  from  the  oU  Industry, 
all  deaerve  more  serious  examination  than 
they  have  received  In  the  past.  Otherwise, 
the  U.S.  will  continue  buying  insurance  at 
blgh  premiums. 

The  need  for  probing  the  altematlvee  is 
dramatlaed  by  two  comparisons.  First,  quo- 
tas are  defended  on  the  grounds  that  they 
encourage  oil  companies  to  explore  In  the 
U.S.  Yet  total  Industry  expenditures  for  oil 
exploration  and  development  In  this  coun- 
try amount  to  lesa  than  $3  3  billion  a  year. 
This  U  well  below  the  •4-bllllon  cost  of  the 
quotas  and  the  inefBclencles  they  protect. 
Moreover,  the  quota  system  Is  not  the  only 
•ubotdy  to  the  Industry  ratlonallxed  on  the 
basis  that  It  encourages  exploration.  The 
depletion  allowance  and  the  right  to  ex- 
pense Intangible  drilling  cosu  are  estimated 
to  reduce  the  domestic  Industry's  tax  bill  by 
more  than  II  billion  a  year. 

As  one  might  expect.  oU  executives  argue 
that  an  end  to  quotas  would  severely  blunt 
their  Incentive  to  search  for  oil  in  the  U.S., 
where  production  costs  are  higher  than  else- 
where In  the  world.  Says  Richard  C.  Mc- 
Curdy,  the  president  of  Shell  Oil,  "Wed  stop 
exploring.  We'd  slowly  liquidate  ovir  U.S. 
production."  Both  Jersey  Standard  and  At- 
lanUc  Richfield  say  they  probably  would 
not  have  looked  for  the  titanic  reserves  on 
the  North  Slope  of  Alaska  If  they  had  antici- 
pated selling  that  oU  at  «3  a  barrel  rather 
than  18. 

Yet  no  one  can  say  for  sure  whether  In- 
centive  would   really   be   dtiUed   If   import 
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controls  were  relaxed  and  market-demand 
proratlonlng  died  a  timely  death.  In  fact. 
It  can  be  argued  that  Incentive  might  ul- 
timately be  strengthened  because  eOdent 
producers  oould  pump  more  oil  at  leaser  unit 
costs.  This  would  make  low-oost,  hlgb-pco- 
ductlon  reservoirs,  such  as  those  In  the  Oulf 
of  Mexico  and  Alaska,  more  profitable  to 
search  out  and  develop.  Large  amounts  of 
U.S.  production  probably  could  compete 
profitably  with  foreign  oir  today  if  only  the 
Incubua  of  regulation  were  lifted.  Exactly 
how  much  is  not  known.  OU  companies 
Jealously  guard  Information  on  their  produc- 
tion costs,  yet  this  Information  Is  essential 
If  policy  makers  are  to  Judge  bow  much  pro- 
tection American  oil  needs.  Amazingly,  the 
government  has  never  pressed  the  Industry 
for  this  critical  data. 

The  high  costs  of  current  policies  are  also 
pointed  up  by  comparing  them  with  the  ex- 
pense of  storing  oil  for  emergencies.  A  recent 
studv  by  M.  A.  Adelman,  an  economist  at 
M.I.T.,  shows  that  E^urope  oould  purchase 
and  store  2.3  billion  barrels  of  oil,  a  six- 
month  supply,  for  a  total  annual  expendi- 
ture of  tTlO  million.  Even  if  the  costs  In 
the  U.S.  turned  out  to  be  four  times  higher 
than  Adelman 's  estimates  for  Europe,  they 
would  be  far  lees  than  the  price  of  current 
protectionist  poUcles. 

Diulng  the  Sues  crisis  of  1IM7 — the  only 
time  that  foreign  supplies  have  been  dis- 
rupted since  the  Imposition  of  quotas — U.S. 
domestic  production  was  Increased  by  more 
than  100  million  barrels.  The  Increase  was 
not  to  meet  U.S.  emergency  needs,  but  to 
supply  Europe.  ThU  oil  cost  the  U.S.  over 
$300  a  barrel  when  the  expense  of  main- 
taining quotas  for  the  past  decade  Is  figured 
in.  If  the  U.S.  Is  maintaining  expensive, 
spare  producing  capacity  to  supply  Europe, 
a  fair  question  to  ask  is  whether  the  Euro- 
peans, who  buy  cheap  oil  from  the  Mideast 
day  In  and  day  out.  shouldn't  pay  for  a  bit 
of  their  own  security. 
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A  traavs  or  AtrmoairT 
The  original  government  report  recom- 
mending Import  restrictions  Ignored  many 
important  questions.  It  was  thrown  together 
In  eight  weeks  by  a  White  House-appointed 
task  force  made  up  of  an  oilman,  a  coal 
executive,  an  Investment  banker,  and  a 
Judge.  Although  the  report  revealed  nothing 
more  sensitive  than  Its  own  lack  of  erudi- 
tion. It  was  kept  under  security  wraps  for 
six  years,  acquiring  a  nimbus  of  security 
with  age  like  a  Chloese  grandfather.  Three 
years  later  a  Cabinet  committee  rejected  out 
of  hand  alternative  propoaals  for  assuring 
a  safe  supply.  For  the  government  to  con- 
tract out  the  search  for  reserves  was  dis- 
missed In  a  sentence  as  both  "contrary  to 
the  "prlnclplea  of  free  enterprise"  and 
"costly,"  although  no  effort  was  made  to  as- 
sess the  expense.  The  costs  of  the  present 
system  were  not  seriously  considered  until 
1903,  when  a  ooDxmlttee  a^x^lnted  by  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  put  the  price  at  about  $3.5 
billion  a  ye«r.  and  urged  that  controls  be 
liberalized  to  permit  "a  modest  Increase"  in 
imports.  Kennedy  Ignored  the  recocnmenda- 
tlon.  however,  and  Instead  tacked  the  quota 
Ud  down  still  tighter. 

During  the  Kennedy  years,  federal  oil  pol- 
icy wss  directed  from  the  White  Hotise. 
When  Lyndon  Johnson  took  ofllce,  he  sensed 
that  oil  dedslona  could  prove  embarrassing 
to  a  President  from  Texas.  So  he  made  a 
point  of  delegating  authority  to  Interior 
Secretary  Udail.  although  UdaU  allows  that 
"In  one  or  two  Instances  people  in  the  White 
House  tried  to  get  a  heavy  oar  Into  oil  mat- 
ters." Nixon  has  snatched  oU  poUcy  back  to 
the  presidential  boea«n.  Last  February.  Mi- 
chael L.  Haider,  chairman  of  Jersey  Standard 
and  of  the  American  PeLroleum  Institute, 
met  with  presidential  counaeior  Arthur  Burns 
to  urge  the  review  of  Import  controls  that 
has  since  been  undertaken. 
The  choice  of  a  chairman  for  this  sensitive. 


Cabinet-level  study  proved  aa  Alphonte  et 
action  affair.  Robert  Blsworth,  a  key  White 
House  aids  before  being  named  Ambassador 
to  NATO,  advised  Nixon  to  pick  Burns;  but 
Burns  attached  a  covering  note  to  Ellsworth's 
memo  pleading  that  he  was  too  busy.  Nixon's 
choice  of  Sfaults,  a  widely  respected  econom- 
ist, cante  as  a  surprise.  The  President  ex- 
plained It  by  saying  that  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment had  "no  direct  Involvement  In  the  Is- 
sues to  be  weighed. "  so  Shultz  could  remain 
detached.  Until  the  study  Is  completed  this 
fall  no  major  moves  In  oil  policy  are  ex- 
pected. 

S4VABB1JW0    OVCB    TRX    SPOtLS 

Pounded  on  a  questionable  rationale  and 
ensnarled  in  confusion  about  its  goals,  the 
oil  quota  system  has  proved  unusually  sus- 
ceptible to  the  buffeting  of  pressure  groups. 
Because  the  stakes  are  so  high,  great  cor- 
porations, politically  powerful  regional  in- 
terests, and  major  oil -exporting  countries 
squabble  fiercely  over  the  benefits  oil  quotas 
bestow. 

Venezuela,  which  earns  93  percent  of  Its 
foreign  exchange  from  oil  exports,  stands 
vigil  lest  the  slightest  change  in  U.S.  policy 
decrease  its  markets.  So  concerned  was  for- 
mer President  Romulo  Betancourt.  in  fact, 
that  when  John  Kennedy  Installed  a  "hot 
line"  to  South  American  caplUls  In  1963, 
Betancourt  was  the  first  to  call  Washington, 
audibly  agitated  over  rumors  that  Kennedy 
was  g^>lng  to  reduce  quotas.  And  when  Sec- 
retary UdaU  allowed  PhUllps  Petroleum  to 
switch  its  purchase  of  about  $40  million 
worth  of  oil  from  Venezuelan  to  other 
sources,  Venezuelan  officials  marched  on 
Washington  In  a  fury.  As  a  result,  the  White 
House  and  State  Department  pressured  Udall 
into  reversing  his  decision,  after  a  dispute 
that  left  President  Johnson  and  his  Interior 
Secretary  at  swords'  points  In  the  waning 
days   of   their   Administration. 

Oil  policy  was  also  a  sensitive  Issue  when 
Canada's  Prime  Minister  Pierre  Elliott  Tru- 
deau  paid  his  first  visit  to  President  Nixon 
last  March.  Canadian  oil  Is  officially  exempt 
from  Import  restrictions  on  grounds  that  it  Is 
exported   overland    into   the    northern   tier 
states  of  the  Midwest,  and  Is  therefore  con- 
sidered a  safe  source  of  supply.  Still,  the  VS. 
engages  In  the  questionable  practice  of  nego- 
tiating  secret   agreements   with    Ottawa    to 
limit  the  amount  of  oil  Canada  nuky  export 
to  this  country — not  for  security  reasons  but 
make  sure  that  Canadian  production  doesn't 
disrupt  the  cozy  U.S.  market.  In  the  latest 
agreement,  which  was  flushed  out  of  secrecy 
in    recent    lawsuit,    a    promise    was    wrung 
from  Canada  to  "exert  every  effort"  not  to 
displace  UjB.  production,  not  to  supply  re- 
finers  who   were   "unduly   expanding   their 
market  area."  and  not  to  send  oU  to  Chicago 
before    1970.   In   other   words,   not   to  com- 
pete too  hard.  Much  to  the  exasperation  of 
U.S.  producers,  however,  the  Canadians  have 
repeatedly   exceeded   the   limits   set   by   the 
agreements,  and  Trudeau  is  now  seeking  a 
still  bigger  share  of  the  high-price  market. 
Perhaps  the  meet  ridiculous  bargain  ever 
struck  in  the  name  of  national  security  is  an    . 
agreement  the  U.S.  negotiated  in  1961  giving 
Mexico  an  "overland  exemption"  similar  to 
Canada's.  Since  there  Is  no  pipeline  between 
Mexico    and    the   U.S.,    the    state-owned    oil 
company,  Petroleos  Mexlcanos,  ships  30,000 
barrels  of  oil  a  day  by  tanker  Into  Browns- 
ville, Texas.  From  there  the  oil  la  pumped 
Into  tank  trucks,  driven  over  the  Gateway 
Bridge  Into  Mexico,  and  then  U-tumed  back 
Into  the  U.S. — all  to  qualify  as  a  quota-ex- 
empt "overland"  import.  Branded  "el  loop- 
hole" by  Indignant  Texas  oilmen,  this  little 
charade  has  cost  the  companies  Importing 
the  oil  nearly  (15  million  in  extra  loading 
and  transportation  charges. 


A  usBB  or 

Whenever  the  government  creates  valuable 

assets,  like  import  tickets,  and  awards  tbem 
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arbitrarily  to  a  limited  number  of  people 
with  special  interests,  like  refiners,  conten- 
tion is  inevitable.  Companies  originally  ex- 
cluded from  the  club  of  ticket  holders,  in- 
cluding Du  Pont,  Union  Oarbide,  Kodak,  and 
other  giants  of  the  petrochemical  industry, 
have  successfully  battled  their  way  in  over 
the  shrill  cries  of  refiners,  who  were  forced 
to  give  up  some  of  their  own  tickets  to  make 
room.  At  the  same  time,  oil  executives  have 
finagled  with  the  ingenuity  of  wily  tax  law- 
yers to  win  larger  cuts  of  the  pie.  In  1965, 
Phillips  Petroleum  won  the  right  to  establish 
a  $45-mllllon  petrochemical  plant  In  Puerto 
Rico,  process  exclusively  foreign  oil,  and  then 
ship  24,800  barrels  a  day  of  gasoline  "by- 
product" to  the  east  coast,  where  it  com- 
petes with  fuels  made  from  high-priced  do- 
mestic crude.  The  right  to  ship  this  gasoline 
has  been  estimated  to  be  worth  about  $11 
million  a  year.  Competitors  were  outraged 
because  the  amount  of  the  shipments  was  de- 
ducted from  the  total  amount  of  foreign  oil 
they  shared. 

TO  many  oil  executives,  this  marked  the 
beginning  of  a 'series  of  "special  deals"  In 
which  Udall  recommended,  and  President 
Johnson  approved,  the  exclusive  grant  of 
profit-making  opportunities  to  a  few  select 
companies  at  the  expense  of  others.  Udall 
Justified  the  Phillips  deal  not  on  national  se- 
curity grounds,  but  cm  the  theory  that  a  spe- 
cial Import  allocation  was  needed  to  Induce 
Job-creating  Investment  In  Puerto  Rico, 
where  unemployment  was  running  at  11  per- 
cent. In  return  for  the  allocation  and  liberal 
tax  concessions  from  the  Puerto  Rlcan  Oov- 
emment,  PhlUips  promised  to  reinvest  $66 
million  In  satellite  plants,  which  would  use 
the  petrochemicals  PhlUlps  produced  as  feed- 
stocks. 

The  grant  to  Phillips  encouraged  others  to 
apply  for  slmUar  arrangements.  Typically, 
these  deals  have  combined  three  factors:  a 
company  eager  to  Import  cheap  oil,  a  geo- 
graphical region  that  would  benefit  from  the 
company's  Investment,  and  a  crevice  In  the 
quota  barrier.  After  Phillips,  Udall  awarded 
Sun  OU,  Uhlon  Carbide,  and  Oonunonwealth 
OU  Refining  valuable  rights  to  process  exclu- 
sively foreign  oil  In  Puerto  Rico  and  ship 
products  to  the  mainland.  By  that  time  the 
Virgin  Islands  were  crying  for  "parity  with 
Puerto  Rloo."  Hess  Oil  &  Chemical  won  tick- 
ets to  ship  to  the  U.S.  mainland  gasoline  and 
heating  oil  produced  from  foreign  crude  at 
Its  refinery  on  St.  Croix.  (UdaU  had  difficulty 
Justifying  the  special  deal  for  Hess  since 
employment  In  the  Virgin  Islands  was  so 
high  that  workers  were  being  Imported  from 
the  British  West  Indies.)  The  Sun,  Common- 
wealth, and  Hess  shipments,  which  wlU  total 
54,600  barrels  of  oU  products  a  day  by  1972, 
are  deducted  from  the  amount  of  oU  other 
companies  may  Import.  The  effect  is  to  slash 
the  benefits  of  many  for  the  sake  of  a  few. 
(Carbide  ships  only  petrochemical  products 
to  the  mainland;  these  are  exempt  from 
quota  restrictions  and  aren't  deducted  from 
other  companies'  allocations.) 

TBX    BATTLE   OP    MACHIASPORT 

SlmUar  applications  began  pouring  In  from 
every  company  and  region  that  could  conjure 
up  a  rationale — Guam,  HawaU,  Savannah, 
Georgia,  and  Machlasport,  Maine.  The  appli- 
cation by  Armand  Hammer,  the  septuagenar- 
ian chairman  of  Occidental  Petroleum,  to 
process  300,000  barrels  a  day  of  Libyan  and 
Venezuelan  crude  at  Machlasport  became  a 
cause  cilibre  In  the  oU  Industry.  It  was  over- 
whelmingly opposed  by  the  major  oil  com- 
panies, which  feared  a  further  nibbling  away 
of  their  tickets,  and  unanimously  supported 
by  New  England  poUtlclans,  who  saw  the 
promise  of  lower  oU  prices  for  their  constit- 
uents. Battled  to  a  stalemate  In  the  closing 
days  of  the  Johnson  Administration,  Occi- 
dental's plan  now  hangs  In  Umbo. 

The  special  deals  underscore  the  govern- 
ment's awesome  power  to  distribute  exclu- 
sive franchises  without  detailed  Justification. 
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WhUe  quota  application  for  others  were  ap- 
proved, Udall  brushed  aside  a  request  by  Tex- 
aco to  build  a  refinery  in  Puerto  Blco,  where 
It  Is  the  leading  gasoline  marketer.  He  of- 
fered no  official  explanation,  allowing  the 
company's  application  to  perish  without 
taking  action  on  It.  When  UdaU  approved  the 
Hess  application  In  the  Virgin  Islands,  he 
simultaneously  turned  down  a  request  from 
Coastal  States  Oas  Producing,  saying  only 
that  his  "firm  and  final"  decision  was  to 
permit  no  other  refineries  on  the  islands  In 
order  "to  protect  and  conserve  the  Incom- 
parable reefs  and  beaches." 

Although  It  deals  with  fabulous  sums  of 
money,  the  Interior  Department  has  adopted 
few  of  the  procedural  safegiiards  common  to 
other  regulatory  agencies.  It  Issues  no  formal 
opinions  to  explain  ite  decisions.  It  has  held 
fifteen  hearings  on  various  aspects  of  the 
program,  but  has  never  followed  one  of  these 
with  a  report  of  findings.  Unlike  the  award  of 
oil  leasee  or  contracts,  the  special  deals  have 
never  been  opened  up  to  competitive  bidding 
by  Interior,  which  has  preferred  to  negotiate 
the  terms  privately.  (It  once  proposed  a  plan 
to  auction  off  quotas,  which  would  have  let 
the  Treasury,  rather  than  refiners,  collect  the 
price  differential  between  foreign  and  domes- 
tic crude;  the  scheme  was  quietly  scuttled 
when  it  met  nearly  universal  opp>osltlon  from 
the  Industry.) 

Companies  dissatisfied  with  their  lot  under 
the  quota  system  may  plead  their  cases  to  an 
Oil  Import  Appeals  Board,  on  which  sit  three 
officials,  one  each  from  the  departments  of 
Interior,  Commerce,  and  Defense.  Under  Its 
rules,  the  board  dispenses  or  adjusts  alloca- 
tions to  companies  that  are  "In  special  cir- 
cumstances" or  are  suffering  "exceptional 
hardship."  These  iU-deflned  criteria  have  led 
to  some  questionable  awards. 

Udall's  own  decisions  have  been  highly  un- 
predictable. In  the  case  of  PhUlipe,  Hess,  and 
others,  UdaU  made  decisions  beneficial  to  the 
companies,  then  changed  the  oil-Import  regu- 
lations to  validate  his  actions.  These  ex  post 
facto  turns  in  poUcy  have  made  it  difficult 
for  oil  companies  to  plan.  An  application  by 
Mobil  to  Import  oU  into  Puerto  Rico  was  re- 
jected a  lew  years  before  the  PhlUlpe  appli- 
cation was  approved,  without  the  slightest 
indication  then  that  any  change  In  policy 
would  later  be  considered.  As  Jersey  Standard 
Chairman  Haider  puts  it  with  soft-spoken 
confidence:  "We're  flexible.  We  can  play  the 
game  any  way  you  want — If  somebody  will 
Just  tell  us  what  the  rules  aii." 

A  FECOI.IAK  WAT  TO  RECTTLATE 

When  vast  sums  are  Involved,  such  irregu- 
lar procedures  undermine  the  sense  of  fair 
play  that  is  an  essential  attribute  of  any 
regulatory  agency.  Tongues  clucked  In  the 
oil  industry,  and  suspicion  pervaded  the 
capital,  when  well-connected  Washington 
lawyers  and  Influential  politicians  were  asso- 
ciated with  one  request  for  special  privilege 
after  another.  Oscar  Chapman,  a  prominent 
Democrat,  Secretary  of  Interior  under  Tru- 
man, and  now  a  Washington  lawyer,  was  in- 
strumental In  putting  together  the  Puerto 
Rlcan  deal.  First  he  drummed  up  oil-com- 
pany Interest  in  the  project,  then  he  ap- 
proached Interior  Department  officials  con- 
fidentially In  1962,  and  finally  he  represented 
Phillips  as  counsel  when  the  company  re- 
quested an  Import  aUocatlon  two  years  later. 
Puerto  Rico  was  represented  by  Arnold, 
Portas  &  Porter,  the  firm  co-founded  by  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  close  confidant,  Abe  Portas, 
who  had  Ijeen  Intimately  connected  with  the 
Island's  affairs  since  World  War  II.  David  T. 
WlUentz,  a  director  of  Hess  OU  and  Chairman 
Leon  Hess'8  father-in-law,  was  a  powerful 
figure  in  New  Jersey  Democratic  politics.  The 
Hess  quota  application  was  stoutly  supjxjrted 
by  such  congressional  oligarchs  as  Repre- 
sentative Michael  Klrwan,  an  Ohio  Democrat, 
who  for  years  headed  the  House  Interior  ap- 
propriations subcommittee,  with  power  over 
the  Interior  Department's  purse,  and  Repre- 
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sentatlve  Wayne  Asplnall,  a  Colorado  Demo- 
crat, who  chairs  the  House  Interior  Com- 
mittee, which  holds  sway  over  the  depart- 
ment's legislation. 

Not  even  Udall's  harshest  critics  in  the 
oH  Industry  accuse  him  of  personal  dishon- 
esty, and  most  believe  that  be  was  earnestly 
trying  to  bend  oil-import  controls  to  serve 
his  vision  of  the  national  good.  The  com- 
panies did  "pay"  for  their  special  privileges 
in  varying  degree.  Hess  agreed  to  pay  $2,700.- 
000  a  year  (50  cents  for  each  barrel  of  oil 
products  it  shipped  to  the  States)  to  a  con-, 
servation  fund  on  the  Virgin  Islands.  Sufi 
agreed  to  pay  about  $1  million  (or  10  cents 
a  barrel)  Into  a  similar  fund  in  Puerto  Rico. 
And  Occidental  held  out  a  promise  to  con- 
tribute more  than  $7  million  a  year  to  such 
a  fund  for  New  England.  But  to  grant  spe- 
cial privileges  In  return  for  charitable  con- 
tributions seems  a  peculiar  way  to  regulate. 

With  one  mystifying  amendment  after 
another,  the  Import  regulations  became  so 
complex  that  Senator  Proxmlre  charged  It 
would  take  a  "Ph.D.  In  chemistry  and  a 
Philadelphia  lawyer  to  begin  to  comprehend 
them."  When  petrochemical  producers  were 
admitted  into  the  ranks  of  ticket  holders, 
the  Oil  Import  Administration  unwittingly 
worded  the  necessary  amendments  so  that 
some  refiners  that  also  produced  petrochem- 
icals were  allowed  to  "double  dip"  Into  the 
Import  pool.  In  an  oilman's  game  of  now- 
you-see-lt,  now-you-don't,  these  refiners 
claimed  one  feet  of  tickets  based  on  their 
refining  operations,  then  picked  up  another 
batch  based  on  their  petrochemical  opera- 
tions— even  thougTi  the  same  oil  was  used 
for  both. 

No  sooner  had  this  situation  been  cor- 
rected than  Udall  found  himself  bogged  down 
In  a  $1,600,000  misunderstanding  about  what 
was  and  what  wasn't  a  petrochemical.  Stand- 
ard Oil  Co.  (Indiana)  was  producing  large 
quantities  of  aromatic  chemicals  for  use  in 
Its  unleaded  gasoline,  and  these  technically 
qualified  as  petrochemicals  under  Interior 
regulations.  It  came  as  a  surprise  to  Udall. 
however,  when  the  company  claimed  and 
received  tickets  worth  more  than  $1,600,000, 
cutting  heavily  Into  the  foreign  oil  he  had 
Intended  to  provide  chemical  companies  as 
low-cost  feedstock.  Pronouncing  himself 
"appalled"  at  this  turn  of  events,  and  de- 
claring himself  "not  very  happy"  with  his 
staff  (who  had  sent  him  a  memo  on  the 
situation  that  had  mysteriously  been  lost), 
Udall  revoked  the  company's  tickets  without 
notice  or  hearing.  Standard  of  Indiana  was 
"shocked  at  the  arbitrary  action"  and  filed 
suit,  the  Justice  Department  refused  to  de- 
fend Udall,  and  the  embarrassed  Secretary 
was  forced  to  return  the  tickets — and  put  his 
staff  to  work  rewriting  the  regulations  once 
again. 

THEY     WINCE     AT     COMPETTTIVE     BLOODLETTING 

One  outgrowth  of  the  Standard  of  Indiana 
debacle  was  that  Interior  for  the  first  time 
began  auditing  refiners'  claims  for  tickets. 
One  of  the  first  audits  concluded  that  Stand- 
ard of  Indiana  claimed  to  have  converted 
more  oil  to  petrochemicals  than  It  actually 
had,  thereby  earning  extra  tickets  worth 
about  $600,000.  But  the  company  Is  fighting 
Interior's  efforts  to  recoup,  arguing  that  it 
had  reaUy  claimed  too  little,  not  too  much. 
Subsequently.  Interior  spwt-checked  thirty- 
seven  requests  for  new  quotas,  discovered 
"many  discrepancies."  and  threw  out  six  of 
the  appUcatlons.  The  fact  that  audits  had 
never  previously  been  conducted  can  be  laid 
In  part  to  congressional  parsimony.  The  Oil 
Import  Administration  has  only  five  pro- 
fessional people.  They  were  forced  to  make 
some  of  the  spot  checks  over  a  holiday 
weekend. 

As  Import  control  became  more  and  more 
confused,  eo  did  their  objective.  The  OU  Im- 
port Appeals  Board  winces  at  the  sight  of 
free    competitive    bloodletting.    It    awarded 
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tloiwU  to  two  ammll  r«fliMn  th*t  bad  baen 
•bat  down  for  yean,  boptng  tb«  buadoota 
would  b«lp  tb«in  p*y  off  erwUtara  and  re- 
open tbelr  plant*.  Anotber  company  bougbt 
an  abandoned  refinery  from  Mobil  In  Wyo- 
mln(  and  encotmtered  unexpectedly  hlgb 
coeU  rebablUtatlng  It.  "Mored  by  tbe  pllgbt 
of  tbla  email  company,"  ae  it  aald,  tbe  board 
doled  out  tlcketa  to  tbat  refiner,  too. 

Sererat  of  Udall'e  actions  involving  Com- 
monwaaltb  OU  of  Puerto  Rico  provide  a 
grapbic  illustration  of  market  meddling.  In 
ISM,  Commonwealtb  discovered  a  loophole 
in  tbe  regulations  tbat  allowed  it  to  sblp 
products  from  Its  refinery  In  Puerto  Rico  to 
tbe  West  Coast.  Commonwealtb  won  Udall's 
tacit  approval  and  subsequently  negotiated  a 
forty-sU-montb  contract  to  supply  a  cut-rate 
marketer  in  San  Pranclsco  witb  up  to  10.000 
barrels  of  gasoline  dally.  Ifajor  refiners  In 
California  screamed  foul,  cbarging  tbat 
Cocnmonwealtb's  gasoline  bad  a  competitive 
advantage  and  tbat  tbe  shipments  bad  tbe 
effect  of  cutting  back  their  own  import 
allocations.  Tbey  enlisted  the  aid  of  former 
Senator  Thomas  Kuchel.  then  tbe  Republi- 
can wtilp,  and  other  politicians  to  bring  an 
end  to  tbe  shipments.  Yielding  to  political 
preasnre.  Ddall  reversed  bis  position,  closed 
tbe  West  ^)ast  loophole,  and  gave  Com- 
monwealth permission  to  ship  to  the  east 
coast  instead.  The  move  cut  the  San  Pran- 
ciaco  marketer  off  from  supplies. 

Anotber  of  Udall's  actions  was  tantamount 
to  pressuring  a  company  to  buy  from  a  par- 
ticiilar  supplier  as  a  condition  for  obtaining 
a  federal  grant — an  especially  pernicious  kind 
of  government  pressure.  Commonwealtb  OU 
was  seeking  tbe  right  to  Increase  shipments 
from  Its  refinery  to  east  coast  markets,  claim- 
ing tbat  It  should  have  parity  with  tbe  new 
PbllUps  plant,  which  Interior  had  allowed 
to  sblp  24.800  barrels  dally.  Then  Union 
Carbide  applied  for  permission  to  expand  Its 
petrochemical  facilities  on  the  Island.  With 
tbis  Udall  saw  a  chance  to  provide  Com- 
monwealth with  a  market — without  allow- 
ing the  company  to  Increase  its  shipments 
to  tbe  mainland,  which  would  surely  have 
raised  fresh  complaints  from  competitors 
there.  So,  as  a  condition  of  approving  Car- 
bide's request.  Udall  bargained  Carbide  Into 
agreeing  to  purchase  half  Its  feedstocks  in 
Puerto  Rico  from  Commonwealtb.  Common- 
wealtb subsequently  dropped  its  demand  to 
sblp  more  products  to  tbe  east  coast.  "We 
twisted  a  lot  of  arms."  Udall  concedes. 

Udall's  rejection  of  Texaco's  request  to 
build  a  refinery  in  Puerto  Rico,  which  has 
never  been  officially  explained,  also  relates 
to  Commonwealth  Oil.  As  the  biggest  gaso- 
line marketer  on  the  Island.  Texaco  bought 
a  substantial  amount  of  Its  supplies  from 
Commonwealth's  refinery.  II  Texaco  were 
allowed  to  build  Its  own  refinery.  Udall  knew 
tlxat  Commonwealth  would  have  to  search 
for  new  customers,  and  would  surely  seek 
tbe  right  to  sblp  more  gasoline  to  the  east 
coast — once  again  rolling  the  indiistry. 
Udall's  desire  to  avoid  such  upsetting  com- 
plications was  a  central  reason  for  allowing 
tbe  Texaco  application  to  die. 

A  FAS  I,XSS  COSTLY  WAT 

Tbe  U.S.  today  finds  Itself  saddled  with  an 
expensive,  muddled,  and  unseemly  system  of 
Import  restrictions  because  It  has  Ignored  the 
dictates  of  rational  economical  policy  mak- 
ing. The  government  bas  not  determined  how 
large  a  reserve  of  oil  the  US.  would  need  In 
the  event  of  a  foreseeable  emergency.  Nor  bas 
it  tried  to  adopt  the  least  coetly  method  of 
providing  such  a  reserve.  It  has  preferred  to 
rely  on  senseless  protectionism — a  policy  it 
must  now  abandon. 

No  doubt  exists  tbat  tbe  U.S.  can  provide 
for  Its  emergency  needs  at  lees  cost  than  un- 
der the  current  system.  Since  the  government 
bas  never  taken  the  trouble  to  weigh  the 
alternatives,  the  methods — or  oomblnatlon  of 
metbods — tbat  make  tbe  moat  sense  are  not 
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yet  clear.  Tbe  studies  oonductad  by  Adelman 
of  M.I.T.  surely  Indicate  tbat  tbe  storage  of 
oU  for  emergenclee  may  prove  a  feasible 
course  of  action.  But  the  most  Important 
consideration  is  tbat  all  courses  be  examined 
witb  an  open  mind. 

The  ooat  and  tbe  maladministration  of  tbe 
quota  system  have  raised  cries  for  its  aboli- 
tion. Much  can  be  said  for  tbat  direct  solu- 
tion. But  it  may  be  that  somp  form  of  Import 
restrictions,  lees  onerous  than  those  now  in 
effect,  has  a  place  In  a  rational  oil  policy.  II 
so.  those  restrictions  must  be  adopted  on  tbe 
rational  grounds  that  tbey  enhance  U.S.  se- 
curity at  a  tolerable  cost — not  because  tbey 
prop  up  the  domestic  industry  In  Its  present 
inefficient  form.  The  government  must  quit 
mixing  xlefense  considerations  with  protec- 
tionism, as  It  has  done  so  dramatically,  and 
shamefully,  in  Its  efforts  to  keep  Canadian  oil 
out.  At  the  very  least,  tbe  U.S.  should  permit 
tbe  free  movement  of  oil  from  Canada,  a 
country  with  which  we  enjoy  uniquely  close 
relations.  Tbe  government  should  also  put 
pressure  on  tbe  states  to  abandon  those  regu- 
latory practices  that  stlfie  efficiency.  The  time 
bas  come  to  allow  a  fresh  breath  of  competi- 
tion to  blow  through  tbe  Industry. 
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THE  ACADEMIC  ADMINISTRATOR: 
A  LIFETIME  FIXTURE 


HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  16,  1969 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
present  to  my  colleagues  a  report  entitled 
"The  Academic  Administrator:  A  Life- 
time Fixture,"  by  Gian  C.  Sud,  associate 
professor  at  Western  Michigan  Univer- 
sity. It  is  presented  as  another  view  on 
what  can  be  done  to  bring  stability  to 
our  campuses.  The  report  follows: 

Thx  Acaosmic  AoMiNiBTmAToa :  a  LiFmicx 
PixTuax 

One  of  tbe  most  pressing  problems  In 
higher  education  today  is  the  question  of 
governance  In  the  modern  university.  It  re- 
quires a  healthy  state  of  faculty-administra- 
tion relationship  as  well  as  rapport  between 
faculty  and  administration  on  one  hand  and 
students  on  the  other.  Unfortunately,  all  Is 
not  too  well  on  many  campuses.  The  need  for 
an  overhaul  of  present  policies  governing  the 
administrative  personnel  of  the  universities 
U  very  clearly  manifested  by  tbe  reported 
resignations  this  fall  of  at  least  a  dozen  uni- 
versity presidents  from  their  respective  posts 
across  tbe  nation. 

A  feeling  of  being  "on  tbe  outside"  seems 
to  be  rather  prevalent  among  the  students 
and  some  members  of  tbe  faculties,  who  refer 
to  "tbey"  to  denote  the  administration  and 
"we"  for  themselves  even  during  everyday 
conversations.  In  other  words,  rather  rigid 
lines  seem  to  have  been  drawn  between  tbe 
three  essential  groups  on  a  campus — the  ad- 
ministration, the  faculty,  and  the  students. 
This  Is  partially  because  most  of  tbe  admin- 
istrators have  been  with  the  Institutions  for 
a  long  time  and  feel  that  tbey  have  more 
claim  to  the  Institution  than  the  students 
and  the  Incoming  new  faculty  members.  Even 
though  administrators  encourage  faculty 
participation  in  university  committees  and 
councils,  the  faculty  is  left  with  the  dUtlnct 
feeling  tbat  tbelr  role  is  advisory  at  beet.  And 
when  It  counts,  papa  knows  best.  The  lack  of 
faculty  attachment  to  their  institutions  may 
well  have  left  a  vacuum  and  a  communication 
gap  between  the  students  on  tbe  one  band 
and  administrators  on  tbe  other.  In  other 
words.  It  is  tbe  failure  of  the  university  ad- 


ministrations and  facultlas  tbat  bas,  at  least 
parUally,  been  responsible  for  tbe  so-called 
student  unrest. 

The  president  of  today,  or  any  otber  ad- 
ministrator of  a  university  for  tbat  matter, 
must  ixwsess  considerable  executive  talents, 
in  addition  to  being  a  leader  In  his  academic 
field.  He  must  vmderstand  the  Intricacies  of 
present-day  finance,  the  committee  system 
and  public  relations.  He  must  provide  vigor- 
ous leadership,  and  be  must  take  cotinsel  of 
bis  faculty  and  open  effective  lines  of  com- 
munication witb  tils  student  body.  Above 
all.  tbe  president  of  today  must  be  a  chief 
executive  with  a  totally  new  approach  to 
governance. 

The  days,  when  tbe  presidency  or  deansbip 
was  a  lifelong  position,  must  be  for  the 
record  books  now.  In  this  new  generation 
and  era.  any  of  these  positions  should  not 
last  tbe  working  life  of  any  one  man.  Ac- 
cordingly, tbe  term  of  service  of  tbe  presi- 
dent and  his  administrative  team  must  be 
limited  and  specifically  defined. 

Senator  Eugene  McCarthy^'  In  demanding 
tbe  replacement  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  as  Di- 
rector of  tbe  P.B.I.,  brought  attention  to  a 
new  thought.  He  said  that  an  agency  "in 
a  democracy  should  not  be  kept  under  the 
control  largely  of  one  man  to  a  point  where 
it  develops  to  a  kind  of  fief."  He  went  on  to 
say  tbat,  in  our  democracy,  circumstances 
produced  necessity  for  limiting  tbe  term  of 
officials.  The  military  Generals,  Oovemors, 
and  even  the  Presidents  have  a  restricted 
length  of  time  to  serve  their  respective  of- 
fices. In  addition  to  other  factors,  this  steady 
rotation  of  men  and  women  occupying  high 
offices  of  administrative  and  executive  na- 
ture has  brought  about  the  utilization  of 
ideas  and  services  of  more  people.  It  has 
further  prevented  what  may  be  called  stag- 
nation of  thought  and  policy.  This  bas  been 
true  in  tbe  sciences,  where  the  great  advan- 
tage of  the  American  Scientific  System  is  the 
extreme  mobility  of  men  and  Ideas. 

In  universities  and  colleges  where,  by  their 
very  nature,  the  ideas  and  policies  are  at  a 
constant  melting  point.  It  is  hard  to  con- 
ceive why  their  presidencies,  deanships  and 
other  administrative  positions  are  based  on 
what  seems  to  be  lifelong  appointments.  In 
view  of  the  changed  nature  of  these  Insti- 
tutions, I  should  think  that  restricting  the 
tenure  of  office  of  the  administrators  to 
specific  terms  may  be  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  Why  should  tbe  president  or  dean 
of  a  university  not  step  down  and  go  back 
to  his  teaching  and  research  after,  for  ex- 
ample, ten  years?  This  Is  long  enough  time 
for  the  Individual  to  have  brought  forth  and 
executed  new  Ideas.  After  such  time,  new 
faces  should  be  brought  Into  these  positions 
who  have  fresh  Ideas  and  fresh  approaches 
to  their  Jobe.  In  many  institutions  tbe  ad- 
ministrative officials  stick  to  tbelr  positions 
unreasonably  long. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  tbat  many  presi- 
dents, or  deans  for  that  matter,  who  have 
been  in  tbelr  respecive  positions  for  prob- 
ably as  many  as  20  years,  as  if  the  positions 
were  for  their  lifetime,  will  strongly  pro- 
pose a  'rotation  system.'  They  will  urge  for 
rotation  of  members  on  conunittees,  for 
rotation  of  departmental  chairmen,  and  for 
rotation  of  personnel  handling  minor  ad- 
ministrative asslg^nments.  They  are,  with 
conviction,  tbe  moet  vehement  proponents 
of  the  theory  tbat  rotation  of  personnel  will 
prevent  ideas  from  becoming  stagnant.  They 
would  like  to  bring  new  faces,  new  personnel 
and  new  Ideas  to  various  Jobs.  Why  then, 
should  tbe  presidency  or  tbe  deanships  not 
have  new  people  with  new  ideas  at  frequent 
Intervals?  A  limit  on  the  length  of  service  by 
one  man  in  one  position  is  common  not  only 
in  the  government  but  also  In  business  and 
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Industry  where  healthy  corporations  have 
found  it  to  be  of  utmost  advantage. 

Tbe  approach  of  limiting  tbe  tenure  of 
service  of  high  administrative  officials  in  col- 
leges and  universities  will  undoubtedly 
pose  problems.  The  problems  would  be  var- 
ied and  diverse,  and  it  is  not  possible  to 
anticipate  or  list  them  here.  However,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  problems  will  not  be  of 
tbe  magnitude  or  nature  which  could  not 
be  overcome  easily  with  proper  planning  and 
careful  thotigbt. 

Let  me  discuss  an  example  here.  Let  us 
suppose  tbat  tbe  term  of  tbe  president  of  a 
university  was  limited  to  ten  years.  Tbe 
governing  body  of  tbis  particular  institu- 
tion could  initially  appoint  the  person  to 
two  five-year  terms.  Tbe  contract  should 
specificaUy  state  tbat  tbe  individual  will 
have  the  option  to  retain  bis  position  for 
tbe  second  flve-year  term,  or  to  decline  It, 
at  the  end  of  the  first  term.  However,  the  gov- 
erning board  shall  not  have  the  authority 
to  dismiss  this  Individual  at  the  end  of  tbe 
first  term  if  he  chooses  to  serve  a  second 
term. 

Now,  when  the  president  (in  tbis  example) , 
after  having  chosen  to  ser^e  the  second 
term,  is  in  the  ninth  year  of  service,  tbe 
governing  board  shoiild  designate  tbe  new 
president.  The  new  president  can  then  be 
on  the  Job  for  one  year,  simultaneously  witb 
tbe  out-going  individual,  which  is  more  or 
less  similar  to  the  system  followed  in  the 
Presidency  of  tbe  U.S.A.  It  is  evident  that 
such  a  system  will  insure  a  continuity  of 
work  as  well  as  smooth  takeover  by  the 
President-designate  without  a  significant 
additional  cost  to  tbe  institution.  In  order 
to  extend  tbis  approach  of  limiting  tbe 
tenure  of  service  for  the  administrative 
officials,  the  governing  boards  of  universities 
should  have  written  by-laws  specifically 
stating  tbat  tbe  incoming  president  shall 
have  tbe  right  to  appoint  all  new  administra- 
tive officials  of  his  own  choosing,  Including 
tbe  vice-presidents,  tbe  deans,  and  associate 
deans,  etc.  This  will  parallel  tbe  system  of 
appointment  of  the  U.S.  Cabinet.  Of  course, 
it  will  be  entirely  up  to  tbe  new  president  to 
retain  any  or  all  of  tbe  out-going  officials  at 
bis  own  discretion.  To  make  this  system 
effective  and  advantageous,  the  governing 
boards  should  permit  the  out-going  officials, 
who  normally  would  be  faculty  members 
with  tenure  in  the  departments  of  their  re- 
spective Interests,  to  retain  salaries  at  the 
level  of  their  administrative  position.  Calcu- 
lations based  on  the  above  principle  in  any 
given  institution  revealed  tbat  tbe  additional 
cost  to  be  so  Incurred  will  be  minimal.  Of 
course,  there  Is  one  assumption  in  it  tbat 
most  of  the  administrative  appointments 
were  made  from  among  those  professors  who 
held  academic  ranks.  They  were  well-known 
men  in  their  respective  fields,  each  drawing 
a  relatively  high  salary. 

Thus,  their  appointments  to  administra- 
tive posts  had  not  resulted  in  substantially 
extra  expenditure  over  and  above  their  pro- 
fessional salaries.  The  proposal  has  the  addi- 
tional advantage  that,  when  tbe  adminis- 
trative officials  return  to  teaching  and  re- 
search, tbey  will  bring  invaluable  experience 
to  their  departments.  Earlier,  I  bad  assumed 
tbat  administrative  appointments  were  made 
from  among  tbe  most  competent.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  their  return  to  teaching  and 
research,  after  serving  administrative  duties, 
would  not  be  hampered  by  a  lag  in  their 
keeping  up  with  their  respective  subject 
matters.  Undoubtedly,  these  men  will  keep 
up  witb  tbelr  fields  while  serving  in  admin- 
istrative poeitlona. 

I  believe  that  tbe  above  proposal  merits 
consideration.  Its  contribution  to  the  entire 
academic  process  in  bringing  a  greater 
amount  of  faculty  and  student  attachment 
to  their  Institution  seems  obvious.  It  will 
not  only   develop   a   greater   sense   of   be- 
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longing  and  consequent  responsiveness  on 
tbe  part  of  the  faculty,  but  will  also  alleviate 
some  of  tbe  problems  tbat  tbe  present-day 
academic  administrators  face.  It  will  in- 
deed modernize  the  governance  in  tbe  con- 
temporary university. 


MORE  SUPPORT  FOR  ROTO 


HON.  GRAHAM  PURCELL 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  16,  1969 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  at- 
tacks continue,  and  even  increase,  on 
compuses  throughout  the  Nation  against 
the  ROTC,  more  rebuttals  are  being  pre- 
sented both  in  the  press  and  in  the  col- 
leges and  imiverslties  themselves  in  sup- 
port of  this  very  fine  program. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Rutherford,  a  friend  and 
former  colleague  in  this  body  who  is  now 
serving  as  executive  director  of  the  As- 
sociation of  Military  Colleges  and 
Schools  of  the  United  States,  has  brought 
to  my  attention  an  article  written  by 
Felix  R.  McKiiight,  editor  of  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald,  in  the  Sunday  edition  of 
June  8,  entitled  "ROTC  Has  Its  Rights. 
Too."  I  compliment  Mr.  McKnight  smd 
his  very  distinguished  newspaper  for 
taking  an  affii-mative  stand  on  this  dis- 
turbing issue. 

As  a  product  of  the  ROTC  program  at 
Texas  A.  &  M.  University,  I  take  pleasure 
in  inserting  Mr.  McKnight's  article  in  the 
Congressional  Record  and  commend  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  it.  The  ar- 
ticle follows: 

ROTC  Has  Its  Rights,  Too 
(By  Pellx  R.  McKnight) 

Six  nights  ago.  about  midnight,  an  ex- 
plosion wired  for  murder,  destruction  and 
fear  stunned  the  University  of  Michigan 
campus.  It  was  tbe  latest,  most  violent,  most 
appalling  move  by  anarchists  who  seek  to 
destroy  the  college  ROTC  programs. 

Terrorists  strapped  explosives  to  the  gaso- 
line tank  of  an  official  car  assigned  to  Army 
ROTC  Commandant  Col.  H.  K.  Reynolds.  It 
was  parked  in  the  ROTC  building  drive. 

The  eruption  demolished  the  car,  blew  out 
40  windows  and  gouged  a  huge  hole  in  the 
building.  The  Intended  human  victim  had 
left  the  car;  was  not  Injured. 

Bomb  squads  of  the  FBI  quickly  sealed  off 
tbe  campus  area;  started  an  Investigation. 

The  purists  who  abhor  the  thought  of 
war's  violence;  the  militants  who  burn  draft 
cards  and  Selective  Service  facilities  in  pro- 
test against  military  participation  reached 
the  height  of  campus  madness. 

Madness  President  Nixon  warned  about  in 
his  South  Dakota  commencement  address 
.  .  .  "self-righteous  moral  arrogance." 

Tbe  Michigan  episode  is  the  ugliest  in  tbe 
organized  assault  on  ROTC.  Buildings  have 
been  burned,  ROTC  students  threatened, 
programs  harassed  and  picketed  by  mili- 
tants. Now  the  murder  plots. 

What  Is  ROTC?  What  is  this  all  about? 

The  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps,  many 
years  old,  is  the  reservoir  that  has  produced 
the  military  leadership  necessary  to  preserve 
the  security  of  this  nation.  War  is  a  cruel, 
indefensible  fact  of  life.  These  men,  like 
ROTC  Ike  Eisenhower  before  them,  hate  war 
and  fight  in  the  cause  of  peace  and  preser- 
vation of  the  free  life. 

Who  else,  if  you  please,  is  available  to 
knock  off  the  Hitlers  and  other  tyrants  wbo 
would  stifle  free  men? 
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They  train  for  service  in  all  branches  of 
the  mUitary.  In  graduating  classes  around 
the  nation  this  week,  the  Army  branch  alone 
will  receive  760  new  officers  from  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy.  8,500  from  Officer  Candi- 
date ScbooU  and  16.500  from  college  ROTC 
programs. 

The  furore  over  ROTC  on  college  campuses 
centers  not  Just  around  tbe  militant  dissent- 
ers. Their  faculty  friends  are  Insisting  that 
ROTC  be  stripped  of  academic  credits — or 
even  banned. 

But,  as  one  columnist  noted,  tbey  wo.uld 
seek  academic  respectability  for  Eldridge 
Cleaver  or  separatist  studies.  By  their  own 
free  reasoning  a  college  student  should  be 
permitted  to  lake  ROTC  courses  and  training 
If  he  so  elects.  And  he  further  notes: 

"If  the  student  desires  to  drill  with  a 
master  sergeant,  or  to  otherwise  satisfy  ROTC 
training  requirements,  what  business  is  It 
of  the  busybodles  on  campus,  wbo  prate 
about  academic  freedom — while  designing  a 
curriculum  geared  to  their  own  neurotic 
lust?" 

Very  recently  Roger  T.  Kelly,  assistant  sec- 
retary of  defense  for  manpower,  fortbrightly 
said  that  campus  demonstrations  will  not,  in 
any  sense,  weaken  tbe  ROTC  programs. 

It  Is  up  to  tbe  institutions,  by  voluntary 
contract,  whether  ROTC  programs  are  con- 
tinued, Kelly  conceded,  but  if  it  is  discon- 
tinued the  universities  will  be  making  a  tragic 
mistake. 

"It  is  unconscionable  to  me."  Kelly  said, 
"that  a  university  would  cruelly  deny  rights 
and  opportunities  to  a  group  of  responsible 
students  to  placate  the  noisy  demands  of  a 
small  and  radical  group.  .  .  .  The  colleges 
themselves  would  be  the  big  losers.  They 
would  lose  the  opportunity  to  provide  some 
of  our  nation's  future  leaders." 

Yet,  tbe  clamor  from  the  new  left  bas 
erased  academic  ROTC  credits  from  such  In- 
stitutions as  Harvard.  Princeton.  Pittsburgh, 
Stanford,  Pennsylvania,  Dartmouth,  Boston, 
Fordham,  Yale,  etc. 

The  program,  now  being  degraded  by  tbe 
ctirrefat  flock  of  anti-war  dissenters,  looked 
pretty  good  in  saving  our  national  hide  after 
Pearl  Harbor  and  Korea.  It  would  have  been 
dlsaister  and  total  subjugation  without  them. 

Not  all  blacks  Join  their  militant  brothers 
in  this  protest.  In  14  predominantly  Negro 
colleges,  there  are  6,635  enrolled  in  ROTC 
courses — and  a  total  of  9,500  enrolled  in  sen- 
ior ROTC  courses  around  the  country. 

Black  or  white,  the  individual  should  have 
the  right  to  ROTC  training  if  he  so  desires. 
And  200,000  of  them  on  350  American  college 
campuses  made  that  free  choice  in  1969. 

President  Nixon  said  Wednesday  at  the  Air 
Force  Academy  commencement  that  "it  is 
open  season  on  the  armed  forces"  and  he 
warned  the  new  isolationists : 

"The  adversaries  of  the  world  are  not  in 
conflict  because  they  are  armed.  They  are 
armed  because  tbey  are  in  conflict  and  have 
not  learned  peaceful  ways  to  resolve  their 
conflicting  national  Interests  .  .  ." 


CUMBERLAND  SOLDIER  DIES  IN 
VIETNAM 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MAKTUIND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  16,  1969 

Mr.  LONG  of  Mai-yland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Sp4c.  John  D.  Sharp,  a  fine  young  man 
from  Maryland,  was  recently  killed  in 
Vietnam.  I  wish  to  commend  his  courage 
and  honor  his  memory  by  Including  the 
following  article  in  the  Record: 


IfiOlS 

Cvia^u.Ajro  Sounsm  Don  Df   Vhtnaic 

A  19-y««r-old  b«Mcopt«r  gunner  from 
Cumb«rland  i»  tb«  ImtMt  kUryUnd  Mrrlo*- 
m&n  to  be  klUed  In  Vletxuun.  tlM  DejMrtmcnt 
of  Defense  announced  yeaterday. 

Ha  wma  Army  Spec.  4  John  D.  Sharp,  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  Sharp,  of  730  0«p- 
hart  drlye.  Cumberland. 

Specialist  Sharp  was  killed  June  S  when 
his  helicopter  exploded  after  being  shot  down 
by  enemy  fire.  A  member  of  the  First  Air 
Cavalry  Division,  he  had  been  staUoned  at 
An  Loc  m  South  Vietnam. 

Specialist  Sharp,  whose  30th  birthday 
would  have  been  June  18,  enlisted  in  the 
Army  In  September,  1907. 

He  received  basic  training  at  Port  Bragg. 
N C.  and  helicopter  training  at  Port  Rucker. 
Ala.,  before  being  sent  to  Vietnam  last  Sep- 
tember. 

A  native  of  Cumberland,  he  graduated 
from  S8.  Peter  and  Paul  Elementary  School 
and  Allegany  High  School.  He  also  attended 
Allegany  Community  College  for  one  semester 
before  going  into  the  Army. 

In  addition  to  his  parents,  his  survivors 
Include  two  sisters.  Mrs.  Ronald  OUcksman 
and  Mrs.  Fred  Wartzack.  both  of  Cumber- 
land, and-  his  paternal  grandmother.  Mrs. 
Okie  Shaa^  of  Galthersburg.  Md. 


CONGRESSMAN  McCLORY  REPORTS 
RECORD  QUESTIONNAIRE  RE- 
SPONSE 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  16.  1969 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  practice  which  I  estab- 
lished when  I  first  came  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  1963.  I  mailed  ques- 
tionnaires to  my  Illinois  constituents  on 
subjects  of  particular  Interest  to  the 
Confirress  and  to  the  Nation. 

A  total  of  137.892  questionnaires  were 
mailed,  destined  for  every  postal  patron 
in  the  12th  District,  comprising  Lake  and 
McHenry  Counties  and  Hanover  and 
Harrington  Townships  in  Cook  County, 
HI.  At  the  time  the  results  were  tabulated 
several  days  ago.  a  total  of  24.847  ques- 
tionnaires had  been  answered  and  re- 
turned to  my  ofBce.  This  is  a  greater  than 
18-percent  response  and  represents  the 
greatest  participation  In  my  experience 
of  polling  my  constituents.  According  to 
market  survey  experts,  this  Is  an  ex- 
tremely high  percentage. 

The  poll  is  particularly  valuable  to  me 
on  the  Issue  of  the  proposed  anti-ballls- 
tic-mlssile  defense  system.  Whereas  my 
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and  respect  to  their  (pinions  as  con- 
tained in  the  questionnaire  results. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  add  that  by  poll- 
ing my  constituents  I  generated  more 
than  5.000  individual  letters  on  the  Issues 
selected  for  the  questionnaire,  and  I  have 
tried  to  answer  all  of  those  letters. 

B^.  Speaker,  the  questionnaire  and  the 
responses  are  indicated  in  the  following 
summary: 

QtTxanoKtrAiu  Raatn.TB  or  1809  of  CoNoaxas- 

MAM     ROBXBT  McCLOBT 

Total   number   of   questionnaires   mailed: 
137,893. 
QuesUonnalres  returned :  34.847. 

[Answers  In  percent] 
1.  In  Vietnam,  do  you  favor — 

Withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces M.  7 

Holding    operation    by    joint    United 

States  South  Vietnam  Forces 14.9 

Increased  military  pressure  on  North 

Vietnam 44.3 

No  response 4.3 

3.  Do  you  favor  a  modified  defensive  ABM 
system  as  recommended  by  Prealdent  Nlzon? 

Favored  by 94.0 

Opposed   by 30.3 

No  response 5.1 

3.  Concerning  the  Draft  Law,  which  Is  your 
preference : 

The  present  system  which  permits 
student  deferments M.  1 

A  lottery  system  with  no  student  de- 
ferments        43.9 

A  volunteeK  Army  at  an  estimated 
payroll  Increase  of  $10  blUlon  per 
ye*r 27  9 

No  response 3.2 

4.  If  the  electoral  college  Is  changed,  do 
you  favor — 

SubstltuUon  of  election  of  President 
by    direct    popular    vote 75.3 

Apportion  States  electoral  votes  on  the 
basis  of  candidates  popular  vote 14.  5 

Award  electoral  votes  by  congressional 
districts 5  8 

No.'  response . „ I'll       4  7 

5.  Should  the  voUng  a«e  be  lowered  to 
18? 

Favored  by 39  5 

Opposed  by 53,  g 

No  response j  g 

6.  Do  you  favor  cancellation  of  Federal 
scholarships  to  college  students  participat- 
ing In  campus  disorders? 

Favored  by 33  2 

Opposed   by 1111122     10.  1 

No  response j  7 

7.  Should  the  Federal  government  develop 
laws  to  help  prevent  strikes  by  Public  Em- 
ployees 

Favored  by 39  9 
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Favored  by m.  5 

Opposed  by aS.  8 

No  response 14.7 

11.  Do  you  favor  Prealdent  Nixon's  decision 
to  remove  postmasters  and  rural  mall  carriers 
from  political  control? 

Favored  by 91.4 

Opposed  by 3.  a 

No  response . a.  4 


THE  BLACK  REVOLUTION  AND  THE 
ECONOMIC  FUTURE  OP  NEGROES 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


mail  has   been   almost  entirely   against     Opposed  by.. "111111  m' 

any  such  system,  the  questionnaire  sur-     "  "' 

vey  indicates  that  my  12th  district  con- 
stituents favor  the  modified  ABM  system, 
as  recommended  by  President  Nixon,  by 
a  margin  of  better  than  two  to  one. 

On  the  issue  of  electoral  college  re- 
form, I  have  been  very  impressed  by  the 
fact  that  more  than  75  percent  of  my 
constituents  have  expressed  themselves 
in  favor  of  the  direct  popular  election  of 
President  and  Vice  President. 

While  the  questionnaire  results  are  not 


No  response 3.7 

8.  Should  the  Federal  government  guar- 
antee an  annual  Income  to  beads  of  families, 
whether  or  not  they  are  working? 

Favored  by n  9 

Opposed  by 84!  9 

No  response 2111      3!  3 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OP   CALOOUfXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  16.  1969 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  Dr.  Andrew  Brimmer,  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  gave  the  commencement 
address  at  Tennessee  A.  &  I.  University. 
In  his  remarks  Dr.  Brimmer  summarized 
for  the  graduating  class.  In  cold,  clear 
economic  terms,  the  gains  and  the  losses 
of  the  past  decade  and  the  outlook  in  the 
immediate  future  for  Negroes  in  the 
United  States. 

This  distinguished  economist  and  edu- 
cator, recognized  throughout  the  world 
today  for  the  professional  competence  he 
brings  to  the  highest  councils  of  our 
national  and  international  monetary 
negotiations,  can  speak  with  some  feel- 
ing about  what  he  calls  "the  catalog  of 
ills  which  underlie  the  patina  of  racial 
equality  and  which  render  the  United 
States  a  racist  society."  An  overseer  at 
Hai-vard  University,  where  he  won  his 
doctoral  degree,  a  former  Fulbright 
scholar,  professor  of  economics  and  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Commerce,  he 
started  life  as  the  son  of  Louisiana  share- 
croppers and  is  all  too  familiar  with  the 
corrosive  burden  borne  by  American 
blacks  for  the  past  300  years.  Only  42, 
he  has  long  been  active  In  fighting  the 
Injustices  which  plague  the  impover- 
ished, black  and  white  alike,  in  our 
society. 

But  in  urging  his  young  black  audience 
to  assume  their  rightful  role  in  the  world 
beyond  the  campus  and  to  "see  it  like  it 
is."  he  underscores  the  folly  of  accepting 
"deceptively  inviting  digressions  which 
are  luring  some  of  our  most  promising 
young  people  with  false  hopes  of  progress 
through  separate  development  along 
racial  lines." 

He  reminds  them  that  Negroes  have 
benefited  relatively  more  than  the  popu- 
lation as  a  whole  from  the  economic 
expansion  of  the  sixties,  that  among 
both  whites  and  nonwhites  the  dramatic 
gains  are  going  to  the  well  educated,  and 
that  now.   more   than   ever,   their   real 


9  Do  voii  f»»nr  «.H.«,i„„  - *         .    oPPOrtunitles  for  economic  Independence 

^e^  Tncor^tLS'Ti^sti^Tn^^^!    and  personal  fulfillment  lie  in  obtaining 

technical  competence,  knowledge  of  the 
arts  and  humanities,  and  the  basic  skills 


Federal  Income  taxes  to  the  SUtes  and  local 
governments  for  use  as  they  see  fit? 


Favored  by 34  j 


binding  upon  me,  they  represent  a  most    Opposed  by 1111111111111111111111    31 


valuable  and  persuasive  expression  of  a 
generous  cross-section  of  the  citizens  of 
the  12th  District  of  Illinois — and  I  in- 
tend  to   give  thoughtful   consideration 


No  response . . . 3.3 


of  reading,  writing,  and  speaking  effec- 
tively. 
For  college  faculties  and  adminlstra- 
10.  Do  you  favor  transfer  of  duties  of  the    tors.  Dr.  Brimmer  has  sharp  words  of 

^"St.**'*'^''*'"^*' *^'*'*****^*'^  ***  ***'*•'**•'    ^*™*n8.  too.  pointing  out  that  there 
partments?  jg  need  for  curriculum  reform  in  even  our 
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most  prestigious  institutions,  but  Insist- 
ing that  they  must  be  realistic  in  terms  of 
students'  and  society's  needs.  He  cautions 
against  letting  "black  studies"  or  "Afro- 
_  American    studies"    become    sheltered 

f  workshops.  "On  the  mistaken  assump- 

tion that  they  are  being  relevant  and 
responsive,  many  of  our  college  faculties 
are  creating  facilities  which  may  cripple 
young  people — rather  than  strengthen 
_  their  ability  to  compete  in  an  economy  of 

expanding  opportunities." 

Mr.  speaker,  I  recommend  Dr.  Brim- 
mer's inciteful  analysis  for  my  col- 
leagues' consideration  and  request  that 
it  be  inserted  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 
Address  bt  Andrew  F.  Brimmer,*  June  8, 1969 

I  was  pleased  and  flattered  to  receive  the 
Invitation  to  address  this  graduating  class  in 
the  67th  year  of  Tennessee  A.  and  I.  Univer- 
sity. I  accepted  on  the  assumption  that — 
de^lte  the  ferment  surrounding  the  quest 
for  change  on  the  college  campuses  of  our 
nation — it  is  not  only  still  possible  but  essen- 
tial to  carry  on  the  sane  and  unsentimental 
dlsctisslon  of  the  prospects  for  progress  In 
American  society.  Since  my  own  perspective 
on  this  society  is  derived  prlmarly  from  the 
experience  of  an  economist,  I  will  focus  on 
the  outlook  for  the  economy  over  the  next 
decade.  And  since  Negroes  constitute  the  vast 
majority  of  this  graduating  class  and  of  this 
University.  I  will  place  pyartlcular  stress  on 
the  unfolding  opi>ortunltles  for  equal  par- 
ticipation which  our  expanding  economy  can 
be  expected  to  provide. 

But  before  turning  to  that  task,  let  me 
hasten  to  carry  out  those  duties  which  any 
commencement  speaker  is  expected  to  per- 
form: on  this  occasion — marking  for  most 
of  you  the  completion  of  your  formal  educa- 
tional experience  and  the  beginning  of  life 
in  the  world  beyond  the  campus — I  commend 
all  of  you  for  your  accomplishments  to  date. 
Partly  because  of  the  enormous  strides  in 
college  enrollment  made  ih  recent  years,  we 
tend  to  forget  that  Negro  college  graduates 
are  still  much  more  rare  than  the  Negro's 
share  of  our  total  population  would  suggest. 
We  tend  to  forget  that,  among  Negroes  age 
31  and  over,  less  than  one-ln-twenty  has 
four  years  or  more  of  college  education — 
compared  with  more  than  one-ln-ten  for  the 
population  as  a  whole.  I  am  aware  of— and 
I  fully  appreciate — the  considerable  sacrifices 
which  you  and  your  families  have  made  along 
the  road  to  this  ceremony.  I  must  also  re- 
assure-you  (because  you  obviously  already 
know)  that  the  world  beyond  the  campus  is 
not  only  exciting  and  challenging — ^but  It 
desperately  needs  the  help  of  all  the  bright 
minds  and  vigorous  bodies  it  can  get.  So  let 
me  join  In  welcoming  you  to  this  exhilarat- 
ing venture. 

However.  In  these  times  of  trouble  In  our 
country — and  in  the  world  at  large — it  would 
be  an  insult  for  a  commencement  speaker  to 
dwell  on  empty  generalities.  Since  I  have 
come  to  praise  you  and  not  to  insult  you. 
I  will  refrain  from  any  further  obeisance  to 
ritual  or  rhetoric.  Instead,  let  me  return  to 
the  central  theme  of  these  remarks. 

I  am  certain  that  I  do  not  need  to  re- 
mind this  audience  of  the  turmoil  currently 
sweeping  our  society.  I  am  sure  that  you 
woiUd  agree  with  me  that  we  are  not  simply 
being  plagued  by  a  rash  of  bitter  and  vio- 
lent disorders  without  caiise.  meaning  or 
goals.  Rather,  we  are  witnesses  to— and  in 
many  instances  warriors  in — a  campaign 
aimed  at  a  fundamental  reformation  of 
American  society.  Some  call  it  a  revolution. 


*  Member.  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr. 
Henry  Terrell  and  Miss  Mary  Ann  Graves  of 
the  Board's  staff  for  assistance  in  the  prep- 
uation  of  these  remarks. 
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Moreover,  I  know  that  it  is  not  necessary 
for  me  to  emphasize  that  at  the  core  of  the 
drive  to  reform  our  society  (no  matter  what 
other  elements  may  be  stressed  from  tlme- 
to-time)  is  the  pervasive  and  agonizing  ques- 
tion of  race.  Thus,  no  matter  what  other  ad- 
jectives we  may  use  to  characterize  the  vig- 
orous quest  for  change,  we  must  also  de- 
scribe it  as  a  black  revolution — a  basic  up- 
heaval about  the  role  of  race  in  this  country. 

I  could  easily  consume  all  of  the  allotted 
time  by  simply  reciting  the  catalogue  of  ills 
which  underlie  the  patina  of  racial  equality 
and  which  render  the  United  States  a  racist 
society.  But  you  know  this  catalogue.  What- 
ever index  of  social  and  economic  conditions 
we  choose  (education,  employment,  housing, 
health,  etc.)  tells  the  same  story:  the  legacy 
of  racial  discrimination  and  segregation  is 
real,  and  the  scars  It  has  infiicted  on  all  our 
citizens  are  deep  and  enduring.  But  un- 
doubtedly the  most  corrosive  burden  has 
been  borne  by  the  American  Negro  for  more 
than  three  hundred  years.  So,  I  could  easily 
devote  all  of  my  remarks  to  a  passionate 
condemnation  of  the  conditions  which  foster 
racial  strife  In  this  country.  I  could  easily 
dwell  on  the  mosaic  of  urban  disorganiza- 
tion and  decay — equally  inlaid  with  poverty, 
segregation  and  racial  conflict. 

If  I  were  to  adopt  either  course.  I  would 
certainly  be  In  step  with  the  typical  speak- 
er before  any  predominantly  black  audience 
today.  However.  I  have  chosen  to  travel  a 
different  route.  But.  so  that  I  will  not  be 
misunderstood,  let  me  say  that  it  should  be 
obvious  to  anyone  that  I  am  unalterably  op- 
posed to  any  kind  of  racial  discrimination  or 
segregation  in  whatever  form  it  may  appear. 
I  have  heard  no  convincing  reasons  as  to  why 
we  must  continue  to  suffer  the  steady  de- 
terioration of  our  cities  or  tolerate  the  per- 
sistence of  poverty  In  the  most  prosperous 
land  in  the  world.  So  I  fully  appreciate  the 
need — and  support  strongly  the  efforts — to 
press  on  with  these  unfinished  tasks. 

1  have  chosen  a  somewhat  different  ap- 
proach in  these  comments  because  I  believe 
we  should  pause  from  tUne-to-tlme  to  take 
stock  of  the  distance  we  have  already  cov- 
ered and  to  survey  the  terrain  ahead.  Only 
by  such  periodic  checks  can  we  be  sure  to 
stick  to  our  main  route  and  avoid  digressing 
into  byways  and  blind  passages  which  can 
lead  only  to  disappointment  and  frustration. 
In  this  stock-taking,  first  I  review  the  ex- 
tent of  economic  progress  the  Negro  has  ac- 
tually made  In  recent  years.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  an  appraisal  of  the  economic  out- 
look over  the  next  decade.  Finally.  I  try  to 
flag  several  of  the  deceptively  inviting  di- 
gressions which  are  luring  some  of  our  most 
promising  young  people  with  false  hopes  of 
progress  through  separate  development  along 
racial  lines.  My  main  theme  can  be  sum- 
marized briefly: 

So  far  In  the  decade  of  the  1960'b.  Negroes 
have  benefited  relatively  more  than  the  popu- 
lation as  a  whole  from  the  vigorous  expan- 
sion of  the  national  economy.  However,  In- 
creased occupational  mobility  and  significant 
strides  In  education  have  also  played  vital 
roles. 

Refiectlng  these  favorable  trends,  the  In- 
come differentials  between  blacks  and  whites 
have  narrowed  appreciably  In  the  last  few 
years,  with  the  greatest  relative  gains  by  Ne- 
groes being  among  those  with  the  highest 
levels  of  education.  Simultaneously,  how- 
ever, within  the  Negro  community,,  two  dif- 
ferent classes  are  becoming  Increasingly  evi- 
dent as  the  best  prepared  are  moving  ahead 
rapidly  while  the  least  prepared  are  lag- 
ging behind. 

Looking  ahead  over  the  next  decade,  the 
Negro  community  as  a  whole  can  be  ex- 
pected to  Improve  Its  economic  position  to 
a  greater  extent  than  the  population  gen- 
erally. Again,  while  expansion  of  the  na- 
tional economy  Is  expected  to  be  the  main- 
spring of  this  improvement,  continued  ad- 
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vances  in  education  will  also  play  a  major 
part. 

Unfortunately,  at  exactly  the  time  when 
education  and  technical  competence  are  be- 
coming increasingly  critical  for  Negroes — as 
for  other  Americans — the  notion  is  spread- 
ing that  black  students  need  not  concern 
themselves  with  most  of  the  content  of  a 
traditional  college  curriculum.  Instead,  It  is 
being  held — In  even  some  of  the  very  best 
Institutions — that  the  most  relevant  educa- 
tional experiences  for  black  students  are 
those  which  will  equip  them  to  return  to  the 
urban  ghettos  and  work  exclusively  for  the 
Improvement  of  the  black  conununity.  In  my 
judgment,  it  is  a  serious  error  for  college 
faculties  to  allow  such  notions  to  go  unchal- 
lenged. But.  what  is  even  more  tragic,  on 
numerous  campuses  Negro  students — mainly 
in  resf>onse  to  their  own  demands — are  being 
permitted — and  In  some  cases  encouraged — to 
enroll  in  sheltered  workshops  In  the  guise  of 
"black  studies"  and  "Afro-American"  pro- 
grams Thus,  on  the  mistaken  assumption 
that  they  are  being  relevant  and  responsive, 
many  of  our  college  faculties  are  creating  -fa- 
cilities which  may  cripple  young  people 
rather  than  strengthen  their  ability  to  com- 
pete in  an  economy  of  expanding  opportuni- 
ties. 

RECENT  ECONOMIC  PROGRESS  IN  THE  BLACK 
COMMUNITY 

During  the  decade  of  the  1960'e,  Negroes 
have  made  sizable  economic  gains — although 
they  still  lag  well  behind  the  population  as 
a  whole.  This  progress  Is  evident  whether  de- 
fined in  terms  of  employment,  changing  oc- 
cupational characteristics,  education  or 
income. 

For  example,  between  1960  and  1967,  non- 
white  employment  (more  than  90  per  cent 
of  which  is  made  up  of  Negroes)  rose  more 
rapidly  than  In  the  country  at  large.  In 
1960,  nonwhites  held  7  million  (or  10.6  per 
cent)  of  the  more  than  66  million  civilian 
Jobs  then  in  existence.  By  1967,  total  civilian 
employment  exceeded  74  million,  and  non- 
white  employment  had  risen  to  8  million. 
Thus,  while  total  employment  Increased  by 
Ill's  per  cent,  that  for  nonwhites  rose  by  14 
per  cent.  Over  these  seven  years,  the  rise  in 
the  number  of  jobs  held  by  nonwhites  ac- 
counted for  13.6  per  cent  of  the  exp.uislon 
In  total  employment. 

The  occupational  distribution  of  employed 
Negroes  has  also  changed  somewhat  during 
the  current  decade.  Their  gains  have  been 
particularly  striking  in  professional  eind  tech- 
nical fields,  in  clerical  work,  in  semi-skilled 
factory  Jobs,  and  in  nonhousehold  service 
tasks.  Skilled  craftsmen  occupations  among 
nonwhites  have  also  risen  somewhat  faster 
than  their  total  employment.  In  contrast. 
the  number  of  nonwhites  engaged  as  mana- 
gers, officials  and  proprietors  have  expanded 
more  slowly  than  total  nonwhite  employ- 
ment. To  a  considerable  extent,  the  occupa- 
tional upgrading  among  nonwhites  has 
paralleled  an  absolute  decline  in  their  em- 
ployment as  private  household  workers,  as 
farmers  and  farm  workers,  and  as  nonfarm 
laborers.  In  general — and  what  is  much  more 
important — in  those  occupations  where  total 
employment  Is  growing  most  rapidly,  the  rate 
of  growth  of  nonwhite  employment  has  been 
even  faster;  and  in  those  occupations  where 
total  employment  is  declining,  nonwhites  are 
showing  an  even  swifter  decline. 

Nevertheless,  nonwhites  are  still  heavily 
concentrated  In  low-skilled,  low-paying  occu- 
pations. To  some  extent,  this  partly  reflects 
educational  deficiencies  and  the  absence  of 
skills  of  a  sizable  proportion  of  the  Negro 
population.  On  the  other  hand.  It  is  also 
partly  due  to  racial  discrimination  and  lim- 
ited access  to  Job  opportvmitles.  This  Is 
clearly  Indicated  by  a  recent  estimate  pre- 
pared by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
(BLS)  of  what  the  occupational  structure 
for  white  and  nonwhite  men  would  be  If  ". . . 
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•t  MMh  glvan  •docAtton  level  NegroM  tutd 
the  aam*  opportunity  for  employment  •■ 
white  worken."  If  title  peetcr  oocupatlofuU 
equality  were  to  exist,  the  Urgeet  retottve 
percentage  galna  for  nonwhltee  would  oeeur 
among  craftamen  (the  proportion  of  which 
would  Just  about  double)  and  among  man- 
agers and  proprietors  (where  a  three- fold  in- 
crease might  be  registered) .  The  relative  pro- 
portion o€  service  workers  would  be  cut  by 
one-half,  and  the  percentage  of  nonfarm 
laborers  would  decline  by  two-thirds.  Little 
change  would  be  expected  to  occur  in  the 
proportion  of  nonwhlte  men  employed  in 
profeeslonal  and  technical  occupations. 

TaXNDa    IN    PXBSONAI.    nTcom 

Reflecting  theee  favorable  trends  and  oc- 
cupations, the  personal  Income  of  nonwhttes 
has  risen  substantially  in  both  absolute  and 
relative  terms.  In  1050,  the  median  income  of 
nonwhlte  famUies  was  ta.OlT:  by  1947.  this 
had  risen  to  •A.Ul — a  gain  of  76  percent.  For 
all  families,  median  income  climbed  from 
$6,417  In  leSA  to  t7.974  In  19«7,  an  Increase 
of  47  percent.  For  white  famlllea.  the  corre- 
sponding figures  were  t6.643  In  1959  and 
WJ74  in  1907.  also  a  rise  of  47  percent. 
Over  these  years,  the  ratio  of  nonwhlte  to 
white  medtsB  family  Income  rose  from  52  per- 
cent to  62  percent  with  a  particularly  sharp 
rise  occurring  after  1965  (when  the  ratio  was 
55  percent). 

In  fact,  the  last  few  years  have  brought  no- 
ticeable Improvement  in  the  Income  position 
of  Negroes  looked  at  apart  from  other  non- 
whltee. For  example,  In  1965  the  median  fam- 
ily Income  of  Negroes  stood  at  54  percent  of 
that  for  white  families.  By  1967.  the  median 
family  Income  of  Negroes  amounted  to  •4.939. 
and  that  for  white  families  was  SS.SIS.  Thus, 
the  ratio  bad  risen  to  59  percent.  So,  In  three 
years.  Negroes  had  managed  to  narrow  the 
gap  by  6  percentage  points — or  by  roughly  11 
percent. 

The  Improvement  In  Income  was  spread 
rather  evenly  throughout  all  regions  of  the 
country.  The  narrowest  gap  between  white 
and  Negro  family  Incomes  was  found  in  the 
North  Central  region.  In  these  states  median 
Income  for  Negroes  In  1967  amounted  to 
•«>«0,  compared  with  M.414  for  whites — 
a  ratio  of  78  percent:  in  1965  the  ratio  was 
74  percent.  In  tae  South,  the  median  Income 
for  white  families  In  1967  stood  at  $7,448  and 
that  for  Negroes  at  $3.992 — for  a  Negro-white 
ratio  of  54  percent,  compared  with  49  percent 
In  1965.  In  passing.  It  might  be  noted  that 
not  only  do  median  incomes  of  both  white 
art  Negro  families  in  the  South  lag  behind 
the  incomes  of  both  groups,  respectively,  in 
the  rest  of  the  nation,  but  the  greatest  dis- 
parity between  Negro  and  white  family  In- 
come among  regions  Is  also  found  in  the 
South. 

Undoubtedly,  one  of  the  prime  factors  un- 
derlying the  Improvement  In  the  income  po- 
sition of  the  Negro  community  in  the  nation 
as  a  whole  is  the  continued  progress  being 
made  in  education  For  example.  In  1967  the 
median  years  of  school  completed  by  non- 
whlte men  (who  were  18  years  of  age  and 
over  and  who  were  in  the  labor  force)  stood 
at  lO.a  years;  for  white  men  the  correspond- 
ing number  was  12.3  years,  a  difference  of 
19  years.  However,  in  1967.  the  median  years 
of  schooling  for  nonwhlte  men  were  8.0  years, 
and  for  white  men  the  figure  was  11.5  years! 
a  gap  of  3.5  years.  In  fact,  by  1963,  the  gap 
was  sUU  3.1  years,  so  progress  has  been  par- 
ticularly rapid  within  the  current  decade 
when  the  differential  has  been  cut  by  almost 
one-half.  Among  nonwhlte  women,  educa- 
tional progress  has  been  even  more  marked. 
In  1967,  the  median  years  of  school  com- 
pleted by  nonwhlte  women  In  the  labor  force 
were  11.5  years,  compared  with  12.4  years  for 
whits  women — a  difference  of  only  0.9  year. 
In  1957,  tbe  corresponding  figures  were  8.9 
years   for   nonwhlte  females  and    12.2  yeaia 
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for  wblta  feauUss.  a  gap  of  a.S  y«an.  In  1063. 
tlM  measures  stood  at  10.5  jmn  for  non- 
whlU  womsn  and  a$  ia.S  yean  for  whit* 
woman,  a  dlffsranoa  of  1.8  years.  Thxm,  within 
thla  deoada  tha  aduoattonal  attalnmant  of 
nonwhlta  women  has  converged  even  more 
sharply  than  that  of  nonwhlta  men  on  their 
respective  counterparU.  In  citing  these 
trends,  I  am  not  Implying  that  tba  quality 
of  the  education  obtained  by  whites  and 
nonwbltes  Is  equally  good.  We  know  that  the 
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opposite  is  generally  true.  Tfarartlieleas.  Im- 
provements In  education  have  made  a  dif- 
ference In  the  relative  Income  gains  won  by 
nonwbltea. 

J\ist  how  much  difference  Improvements 
In  education  can  make  can  be  traced  In  the 
changes  In  the  median  Incomes  of  Negro 
and  whlta  man,  claaslfled  by  years  of  school- 
ing completed,  who  were  living  in  large  cities 
m  1969  and  1967.  The  figures  (from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census)  are  as  follows: 
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Several  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from 
these  data.  Between  1969  and  1967.  the  higher 
the  level  of  education,  the  more  rapid  was 
the  rise  in  median  income  for  both  Negro 
and  white  men.  However,  the  relative  In- 
creases for  Negroes  were  IV^  to  3  times  as 
large  as  those  achieved  by  white  men.  In 
1969.  Negro  men  with  8  years  or  less  of 
schooling  had  a  median  Income  equal  to 
about  70  per  cent  of  that  for  Negro  men  who 
had  1  year  or  more  of  college;  by  1967.  the 
ratio  had  fallen  to  60  per  cent.  For  white 
men  In  the  same  circiunstances.  the  income 
ratio  declined  from  67  per  cent  to  61  per  cent. 
In  1967.  men  with  only  an  elementary  school 
education  had  median  Incomes  Just  over  half 
thoee  earned  by  those  In  their  respective 
races  who  had  completed  4  years  or  more  of 
college.  During  the  decade  of  the  1960's. 
white  men  with  high  school  educations 
pulled  away  somewhat,  in  relative  Income 
terms,  from  thoee  who  went  only  to  grade 
school,  and  they  Just  about  maintained  un- 
changed the  gap  between  themselves  and 
white  men  who  went  to  college.  Among  Negro 
men.  those  with  high  school  educations  also 
pulled  away,  in  relative  Income  terms,  from 
Negro  men  who  went  only  to  elementary 
school;  however,  the  gap  between  their  in- 
comes and  the  Incomes  of  Negro  men  who 
went  to  college  widened  further,  as  the  ratio 
declined  from  86  per  cent  to  80  per  cent. 

Thus,  in  general,  these  data  clearly  demon- 
strate that  Income  for  whites  and  Negroes 
has  been  rising  most  rapidly  for  those  with 
college  educations.  Among  Negroes,  the 
gains — In  both  absolute  and  relative  terms — 
have  been  the  greatest  at  the  highest  levels 
of  education. 

In  fact,  there  appears  to  have  emerged  a 
general  tendency  for  income  differentials 
within  the  Negro  community  to  widen  in 
recent  years.  In  contrast,  within  the  white 
community,  income  differentials  seem  to  have 
remained  unchanged  or  narrowed  slightly. 
These  tendencies  can  be  traced  In  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  data  showing  the  percentage 
share  of  aggregate  income  received  by  each 
fifth  of  families,  ranked  by  Income  and  by 
the  color  of  the  family  head.  The  flg«ires  for 
selected  years  are  as  follows: 
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In  examining  theee  data,  the  first  thing  to 
note  is  that  the  distribution  of  Income  Is  by 
no  means  equal  in  either  the  white  or  non- 
whlte community.  If  it  were,  each  fifth  of  the 
families  would  receive  30  per  cent  of  the  ag- 
gregate income  In  each  year.  In  reality,  how- 
ever, only  those  families  around  and  Just 
above  the  middle  of  the  distribution  come 
close  to  receiving  approximately  this  propor- 
tion of  the  total  income.  The  families  con- 
stituting the  lowest  fifth  receive  between  4 
per  cent  and  6  per  cent  of  the  income,  while 
those  in  the  highest  fifth  receive  over  40 
per  cent  of  the  total.  This  general  pattern  of 
income  distribution  holds  for  both  white  and 
nonwhlte  families. 

But  looking  beyond  these  overall  charac- 
teristics, it  will  also  be  observed  that,  within 
the  nonwhlte  community,  the  distribution 
of  income  is  considerably  more  unequal. 
Among  nonwhltee,  from  the  lowest  through 
the  middle  fifth,  for  each  of  the  years  shown, 
the  proportion  of  aggregate  money  income 
received  by  the  families  in  each  category  Is 
below  that  for  the  white  conununlty.  The  op- 
posite is  true  for  nonwhlte  families  above 
the  middle  fifth:  their  share  is  greater  than 
that  received  by  white  families  in  the  same 
category.  The  same  tendency  is  evident  when 
the  top  6  per  cent  of  the  families  with  the 
highest  Incomes  in  both  groups  are  com- 
pared. 

Moreover,  In  the  last  few  years,  incomes 
within  the  nonwhlte  conununlty  have  appar- 
ently become  even  more  unequally  distrib- 
uted. The  shares  of  income  received  by 
those  households  at  or  below  the  middle  fifth 
of  families  have  been  eroded  slightly,  while 
the  shares  received  by  the  highest  fifth  and 
by  the  top  5  per  cent  have  edged  up  some- 
what. In  the  white  community,  the  opposite 
tendencies  are  evident. 

Again,  these  figures  seam  to  underline  a 
conviction  held  by  an  increasing  number  of 
observers:  a  basic  schism  has  developed  In 
the  black  community,  and  It  may  be  widen- 
ing year-by-year.  Whatever  explanation  one 
may  offer  to  explain  it.  In  my  opinion,  the 
differential  Impact  of  educational  progress 
within  the  Negro  commiinlty  must  be  ac- 
corded considerable  weight. 
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scoNomc  otnrLooK  pob  the  amkxican  ncobo 
At  this  point,  we  can  take  up  the  second 
task  sketched  above:  an  assessment  of  the 
economic  prospects  for  the  American  Negro 
over  the  next  decade.  In  trying  to  look  ahead, 
however,  I  must  emphasize  that  I  fully  rec- 
ognize the  hazards  of  attempting  to  fore- 
cast economic  activity.  To  make  such  a  fore- 
cast is  not  my  principal  objective.  Rather, 
my  chief  purpose  is  to  appraise  the  Implica- 
tions for  Negroes  of  a  number  of  economic 
trends  which  are  already  clearly  visible.  For 
example,  we  have  a  good  indication  of  the 
most  likely  trends  In  population  and  labor 
force  participation  over  the  next  decade. 
Moreover,  given  a  few  reasonable  assump- 
tions about  the  overall  rate  of  economic 
growth,  we  can  be  fairly  certain  of  the  trends 
m  the  level  and  occupational  distribution 
of  employment,  and  the  level  and  distribu- 
tion of  personal  Income  between  the  white 
and  black  communities. 

POPT7LATION  TRXMDS 

Our  firmest  estimates  are  for  the  popula- 
tion. The  Negro  will  continue  to  be  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  population,  recahlng  a  total 
of  approximately  32.6  million  in  1980.  This 
would  represent  an  increase  of  10.5  million, 
or  48  per  cent,  from  1968.  The  total  popula- 
tion has  been  projected  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  at  about  243  million  In  1980,  a  gain 
of  46  million,  or  23  per  cent  over  1968.  Thus, 
the  Negro  population  is  expected  to  account 
for  nearly  one-quarter  of  the  net  Increase 
in  the  Nation's  population  during  the  period 
1968-1980,  lifting  the  Negro  proportion  from 
11  per  cent  of  the  total  in  1968  to  13.4  per 
cent  m  1980.  These  projections  assume  lower 
fertility  than  currently.  However,  the  rate  of 
decrease  in  fertility  is  expected  to  occur 
mainly  among  the  white  population.  The  re- 
sult Is  a  divergence  in  the  rate  of  population 
growth  for  the  two  groups. 

OUTLOOK    rOE    THX    LABOR    FORCE 

For  the  present  discussion,  the  proportion 
of  the  population  which  is  working  or  seek- 
Ing  work  holds  the  most  Interest.  During 
the  next  decade,  the  labor  force  participa- 
tion rate  for  nonwhltee  is  expected  to  remain 
essentially  unchanged  at  approximately  60 
per  cent.  On  this  assvmiption,  about  12.3 
million  nonwhltes  would  be  in  the  labor 
force  In  1980,  compared  with  0.1  million  in 
1968.  This  represents  an  expansion  of  roughly 
one-third,  compared  with  about  one-quarter 
between  1056  and  1068.  Since  the  total  labor 
force  In  1080  might  be  In  the  neighborhood 
of  101  million,  nonwhltes  would  constitute 
13  per  cent  of  the  work  force  by  the  end  of 
the  next  decade  compared  with  ll.O  per 
cent  in  1968. 

This  large  growth  in  the  total  labor  force 
and  the  even  faster  increase  for  Negroes 
will  be  accompanied  by  several  dramatic 
changes  in  composition.  For  Instance,  over 
23.7  million  members  of  the  labor  force 
are  expected  to  be  under  25  years  of  age  in 
1980,  a  significantly  higher  proportion  than 
In  1968.  Thus,  althoxigh  more  and  more  young 
people  will  undoubtedly  want  to  work  In 
order  to  continue  in  school  in  the  next  dec- 
ade, the  influx  into  the  full-time  work 
force  of  teen-agers  clearly  will  be  substantial. 
Moreover,  an  increasing  proportion  of  these 
teen-agers  will  be  nonwhltes.  This  prospect 
will  pose  a  continuous  challenge  to  the 
Nation  to  provide  appropriate  employment 
opporttmltlas  at  decent  wages.  But  it  will 
also  put  a  heavy  burden  on  Negro  youths 
to  acquire  marketable  skills.  As  we  know, 
the  Impact  of  unemployment  among  teen- 
agers— and  especially  among  nonwhlte  teen- 
agers— has  been  particularly  severe.  For  ex- 
ample, while  the  unemployment  rate  of  the 
total  labor  force  was  down  to  3.6  per  cent 
in  1068,  it  was  sUll  12.6  per  cent  for  aU 
teen-agers  and  24.0  per  cent  for  non- 
whlte youth.  There  wUl  also  be  sharp 
Increases  In  the  nvunber  of  adult 
women  In  the  labor  force.  By   1080,  It  Is 
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estimated  that  there  will  be  about  7  million 
more  women  working  or  looking  for  work 
than  in  1068.  a  large  proportion  of  whom 
wUl  be  searching  for  full-time  work. 

TRENDS     IN     OUTPX7T     AND     INCOKX,      19S8-1SS0 

By  1980  the  United  States  will  have  a  $1.4 
trillion  economy  if  it  grows  In  real  terms  at 
an  average  annual  rate  of  4  per  cent.  This 
would  represent  an  increase  of  60  per  cent  in 
the  real  output  of  goods  and  services  in  the 
1970'8.  Expressed  in  per  capita  terms,  Gross 
National  Product  (GNP)  would  be  about 
$5,660  in  1980  against  $4,274  last  year — thus, 
rising  by  about  one-third  during  this  period. 

For  our  purpose  we  would  like  to  know 
what  the  growth  of  output  implies  for  Ne- 
groes. However,  we  have  no  direct  way  to 
identify  their  share  of  GNP.  On  the  other 
band,  we  do  have  a  fairly  good  measure  of 
aggregate  money  Income  earned  by  Negroes 
as  defined  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  This 
series  does  distinguish  between  income  re- 
cipients according  to  color.  In  1967,  aggregate 
money  Income  as  measured  by  this  series 
amounted  to  $487  billion.  Of  this  amount. 
$451  billion  was  earned  by  the  white  popula- 
tion, and  $35.7  billion  was  received  by  non- 
whltes, representing  7.3  per  cent  of  the  total. 
In  1056  the  income  of  the  nonwhlte  popula- 
tion amounted  to  $14  billion  or  5.7  per  cent 
of  the  total.  During  recent  years  the  share  of 
aggregate  money  Income  received  by  non- 
whites  has  been  increasing.  If  we  assxmie  that 
the  same  annual  increase  In  the  proportion 
received  by  nonwhltes  during  the  period 
1056-1067  continues  during  the  next  decade, 
nonwhltes  would  receive  about  8.8  per  cent  of 
aggregate  money  Income  in  1980.  If  present 
overall  trends  continue,  aggregate  money  in- 
come might  amount  to  $843  billion  In  1980, 
expressed  in  1968  prices.  The  division  might 
be  $769  billion  accruing  to  the  white  popula- 
tion and  $74  billion  accruing  to  nonwhltes. 

Thus,  during  the  1070'8,  sizable  gains  will 
undoubtedly  be  regUtered  in  the  aggregate 
money  Income  of  nonwhltes  as  well  as  for 
whites.  But  the  relative  Improvement  for 
nonwhltes  would  probably  be  substantially 
greater.  This  can  be  seen  most  clearly  when 
the  income  figures  are  expressed  in  per  capita 
terms.  In  1967  aggregate  money  income  per 
head  was  $2,460;  It  was  $2,690  for  whites  and 
$1,510  for  nonwhltes.  By  1980  the  total  may 
rise  to  $3,465  per  capita.  The  corresponding 
figures  for  whites  and  nonwhltes  may  be 
about  $3,648  and  $2,277,  respectively.  Conse- 
quently, for  whites  aggregate  money  income 
might  increase  by  40  per  cent;  but  for  non- 
whites,  the  gain  in  per  capita  terms  might 
be  as  much  as  50  per  cent. 

OCCUPATIONAL    CHANGES    AND    THl    DEMAND 
FOB    SKILLS 

Behind  this  outlook  for  employment  and 
income  are  significant  prospective  changes  in 
the  economy's  demand  for  skills.  These  forth- 
coming changes  will  have  serious  Implica- 
tions for  Negroes.  For  example,  if  nonwhlte 
continue  to  gain  in  the  1970's  at  the  pace  re- 
corded during  the  last  decade,  their  occupa- 
tional distribution  in  1980  will  be  substan- 
tially different  from  what  it  is  today.  While 
nonwhltes  might  constitute  about  12  per 
cent  of  the  total  labor  fM-ce  in  1980,  they 
may  hold  over  10  per  cent  of  the  professional 
and  technical  Jobs  compared  with  Just  under 
6  per  cent  in  1967.  They  may  have  also  raised 
their  share  of  the  managerial,  official  and 
proprietary  occupations  from  2.8  per  cent  in 
1067  to  nearly  4  per  cent  in  1080.  Sizable 
gains  probably  would  also  have  been  recorded 
in  the  clerical,  sales  and  craftsmen  occupa- 
tions. They  might  continue  to  provide  about 
the  same  proportion  of  farm  workers  and 
laborers,  while  a  noticeable  decline  may  have 
occurred  in  the  proportion  of  service  Jobs 
held  by  them. 

These  changes  would  also  have  a  striking 
impact  on  the  distribution  of  occupations 
within  the  nonwhlte  community.  For  in- 
stance, professional  and  technical  workers  in 
1075  might  constitute  about  12  per  cent  of 
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the  nonwhlte  labor  force  compared  with  7.4 
per  cent  In  1067.  The  ratio  probably  will  have 
risen  further  by  1080.  While  this  proportion 
In  1976  would  stUl  be  below  the  16  per  cent 
expected  for  whites  In  the  same  year,  the 
relative  shift  Is  unmistakable.  The  manage- 
rial group  might  account  for  about  3  per  cent 
of  the  nonwhlte  labor  force  In  1975  compared 
with  2.6  per  cent  in  1967.  Here  also  the  per- 
centage can  be  expected  to  climb  further  by 
1980.  A  substantially  higher  proportion  of 
the  nonwhlte  labor  force  probably  also  would 
be  employed  in  the  clerical  and  sales  fields. 
As  already  indicated,  most  of  the  relative 
shift  will  be  away  from  the  blue-collar  and 
unskilled  occupations.  The  expected  decline 
among  nonfarm  laborers  is  especially  strik- 
ing where  the  percentage  of  the  nonwhlte 
labor  force  so  eng^aged  may  shrink  from  11 
per  cent  In  1067  to  less  than  10  per  cent  by 
1975 — and  to  an  even  smaller  proportion  by 
1980. 

Associated  with — and  partly  responsible 
for — these  Improvements  In  the  occupational 
distribution  of  the  nonwhlte  population  is 
the  expectation  of  substantial  further  prog- 
ress in  their  educational  achievement.  If  the 
trend  of  the  increase  In  the  median  years  of 
schooling  for  both  whites  and  nonwhltes  re- 
corded during  the  period  1052  to  1067  con- 
tinues during  the  decade  of  the  1070's,  the 
gap  between  the  two  will  have  been  narrowed 
considerably.  On  this  assumption,  by  1980. 
nonwhlte  women  on  the  average  may  have 
completed  about  12.1  years  of  schooling  com- 
pared with  12.6  years  for  white  women.  This 
would  mean  that  the  educational  differential 
would  have  shrunk  from  0.9  years  in  1967  to 
only  0.6  years  in  favor  of  white  women. 
Among  nonwhlte  men.  the  median  years  of 
schooling  may  have  risen  to  11.4  years  by 
1980,  compared  with  12.8  years  lor  white  men. 
further  narrowing  the  gap  to  about  1.4  years 
compared  with  a  gap  of  1.9  years  In  1967. 
Moreover,  substantial  improvement  can  also 
be  expected  in  the  quality  of  education  re- 
ceived by  Negroes  over  the  next  decade. 

COLLEGE    EDUCATION   AND   THE   ECONOMIC    PROG- 
RESS   OF   THE    BLACK    COMMUNITT 

Sadly,  however,  as  I  observed  at  the  outset. 
Just  at  the  time  when  the  outlook  for  greater 
participation  by  Negroes  in  the  national 
economy  is  improving  considerably,  a  number 
of  digressions  are  appearing  which  may  lead 
astray  some  of  our  most  promising  young 
people. 

We  can  encounter  on  an  increasing  number 
of  college  campuses  a  myopic  view  which 
holds  that  black  students  really  do  not  need 
to  concern  themselves  with  a  good  part  of  the 
curriculum  offered  by  a  typical  undergradu- 
ate college.  Instead,  it  is  being  argued  by 
many  students  and  faculty  members  that 
courses  and  programs  should  be  recast  to 
concentrate  on  subjects  such  as  urban  prob- 
lems, the  eradication  of  racism,  the  enhance- 
ment of  the  blackman's  cultural  Image,  and 
the  widening  of  knowledge  of  his  heritage 
among  members  of  a  predominantly  white 
society.  Parallel  to — and  reinforcing — this 
view  is  a  spreading  tendency  among  many 
black  students  to  Isolate  themselves  into 
separate  enclaves  and  to  minimize  contact 
with  whites.  In  my  personal  Judgment,  these 
developments  are  not  only  short-sighted; 
they  are  inimical  both  to  Negro  students 
themselves  and  to  the  Negro  community  at 
large. 

In  expressing  this  criticism,  I  am  not  un- 
aware of  the  need  for  a  thorough  reform  of 
much  of  the  curriculum  offered  by  even  our 
best  institutions.  Through  serving  on  several 
college  governing  boards  and  advisory  com- 
mittees, I  see  a  good  deal  of  campus  life.' 


'  My  present  service  includes :  Overseer, 
Harvard  University  (Massachusetts);  Trustee, 
Tuskegee  Institute  (Alabama);  Carlton  Col- 
lege (Minnesota);  and  Howard  University 
(Washington,  U.C.) ;  Member,  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, Graduate  School  of  Business.  Atlanta 
University  (Georgia). 
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X  lu**  apant  »  fair  propcrtkm  ot  my  pKof**- 
ftonal  lit*  la  ooUaga  t— rtilm.  *  mmI — Uuougb 
lacturca  and  aamlaan— I  atUl  parttelpato  fra- 
quenUy  la  tba  lataUaetual  aiTlraiimant  of 
the  caxnpua.  Tbroufb  nuBMrooa  dlaeuaaloiM 
witb  studanto,  faculty  oiamban,  and  eoUega 
admlnlatratora.  I  aai  ooavlaced  that  In  moat 
liutUutlona  numeroua  oouraaa  and  programa 
are  s«rlouaty  out-of-dat«  But  I  am  aJao  ooa- 
Tlncad  tbat  la  moat  oollegea  and  ualvar- 
*lUaa — uadoubtadly  apurrad  to  a  oonslderabla 
degrea  by  paralataat  praaaura  for  '•hnnga  oa 
the  part  of  studanta  aad  jualor  faculty  mam- 
bers — the  proceaa  of  modaralaatloa  la  under- 
way, and  It  eaa  ba  axpactad  to  aocelerata. 

What  concerna  ma  moat  are  the  conaa- 
quencea  which  some  of  the  oampua  tnnova- 
tlona  Imply  for  black  atudenta  and  for  the 
Negro  oommunity  aa  a  whole.  In  particular, 
I  am  graatly  disturbed  by  the  proliferation 
of  programa  Tarloualy  deacrlbed  aa  "black 
studies"  or  "Afro-Amertcan  studlea"  and  by 
the  growing  tendency  of  numeroiis  Negro 
atudenta  to  concentrate  In  such  areas  or  to 
aubstltuta  such  couraea  for  more  traditional 
subjecta  In  undergraduate  programs  (espe- 
cially In  the  social  sciences  and  humanities). 
So  far  only  a  few  coUegea  apparently  have 
eetatollabad-  degree  programs  in  these  fields, 
bua-  a  iiaable  number  of  Institutions  do 
accept  them  as  appropriate  for  minora  or 
secondary  concentration. 

In  my  personal  Judgment.  Negro  students 
ahould  be  extremely  cautious  about  devoting 
their  college  c&reera  to  a  concentration  oa 
"black  Btudlee"  or  "AfTo-Amerlcaa  studlea." 
I  can  wall  understand  the  bitterness  and 
fruatratlon  they  may  feel  about  the  lack  of 
awaranaaa  of  the  major  contributions  which 
black  people  have  made  not  only  to  Amer- 
ican society  but  In  the  world  at  large.  I  caa 
also  apprecUte  their  eagemeas  to  equip 
tbemaelvea  to  work  effectively  la  the  Im- 
provement of  the  urban  environment  la 
which  moat  of  them  will  live  once  they  leave 
eoUege.  Nonetheleaa.  they  should  have  no 
llluslona  about  the  extent  to  which  they  ar« 
likely  to  acqulra  In  "black  studlea"  programa 
the  meatal  dladpllae,  technical  skills,  and 
rigorous  training  la  problem-solving  that 
tbey  will  so  desperately  need  la  their  future 


Rather  blacs  students — along  with  all 
other  studanta — must  accept  the  fact  that 
there  la  no  real  alternative  to  thorough 
grouiullng  in  the  technical  underpinnings  of 
the  subject  they  may  chooae  aa  a  major. 
And  whatever  may  be  their  field  of  concen- 
tration, they  really  must  learn  to  read  and  to 
write  and  to  speak  effectively — and  they  Just 
have  to  achieve  some  degree  of  understand- 
ing la  nuithematlca  and  the  other  so-called 
hard  sciences.  In  addition,  they  certainly 
will  need  some  acquaintance  with  the  social 
aclencea — especially  with  the  subject  matter 
of  economlca,  sociology  and  political  science. 

Unfortunately,  one  encounters  far  too  few 
faculty  members  on  college  campuses  theae 
daya  who  are  willing  to  face  black  studenta 
aad  taalst  tbat  they  take  a  meaningful  and 
realistic  view  of  the  reqiUrementa  of  a  college 
education.   Instead,   more  and   more  of  the 

key  faculty  members  In  many  Instltutloas 

aad  often  they  are  among  the  moat  sensitive 
aad  responsive — seem  to  be  accepting  (la 
some  cases  completely  and  In  others  with 
only  slight  modlflcatloas)  whatever  "de- 
mands" for  program  and  other  changea 
black  studenu  may  propose.  Rarely  does  one 
see  faculty  members  (In  whose  hands  a  col- 
lege curriculum  must  rest)  coming  forth  to 
tell  Mack  studento  that  some  of  their  pro- 
poaals  and  views  are  simply  nonsense — aa 
some  of  them  certainly  are  I  One  geta  the 
dlstlact  Impressloa  that,  oa  the  predoml- 
aaatly   white   college  campua,   faculty   and 


•  I  bsTB  tauglit  at  Harvard.  Mlehlgaa  State, 
aad  the  Unlvariltf  of  PaaasylTmal*. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

artmlnlatiatw  are  aliowlBg  consktarable 
panic  la  tbatr  relaUons  with  black  atadenta. 
la  the  typical  oaaa.  there  are  few— If  any — 
Negroes  on  the  oampua  with  oollage  or  pro- 
feaaloaal  tralalac  who  caa  offer  advice  and 
council,  and  thus  provide  a  aomewhat  more 
considered  perspective  on  the  environment 
of  the  American  Negro  today  aad  the  out- 
look for  the  years  ahead. 

Thus,  many  college  faculties,  perhaps  un- 
consciously, are  accepting  the  untested 
views  of  numerous  black  students  (only  oc- 
casionally tempered  by  the  benefit  of  an  off- 
campus  review)  about  the  the  character  and 
content  of  a  college  educaUon  that  has 
meaning  for  American  Negroea.  In  the  proc- 
ess, they  may  be  helping  to  create  a  series 
of  sheltered  workshops  In  which  black  stu- 
denu languUh  during  a  considerable  part 
of  their  college  careers  and  then  leave  the 
campus  Ul-equlpped  to  perform  la  a  world 
which  Is  placlag  aa  Increasingly  heavy  pre- 
mium on  technical  skills  and  a  vigorous  In- 
tellect. Thua.  on  the  mistaken  assumption 
that  they  are  being  relevant  and  responsive, 
many  of  our  college  faculties  are  creating 
facilities  which  may  cripple  young  people — 
rather  than  strengthen  their  ability  to  com- 
pete In  an  economy  of  expanding  opportu- 
nities. 

In  my  opinion.  If  they  really  want  to  be 
helpful  to  many  young  people  who  truly  need 
their  assistance  and  guidance,  ooUegea  should 
devote  themselves  to  attracting  more  stu- 
dents from  low  income  areas— both  urban 
and  rural — a  step  which  will  clearly  require  a 
conalderable  expansion  In  their  scholarships 
and  other  forma  ot  financial  assistance.  And 
once  they  are  on  campua.  they  should  be 
provided  with  special  counseling  and  other 
remedial  asalatance  to  eaable  them  to  over- 
come the  handicaps  impiosed  by  inferior  high 
schools  and  to  master  even  the  toughest  parte 
of  the  college  curriculum.  Moreover,  under 
no  circumstancea  should  the  colleges  pro- 
vide them  with  college- suppcMted  segregated 
housing  either  on  or  off  campus — as  un- 
fortunately some  Institutions  are  currently 
doing.  After  all.  the  opportunity  to  broaden 
one's  own  horlzoa  Is  one  of  the  chief  bene- 
fits of  a  college  experience. 

I  have  concentrated  la  this  part  of  these 
remarks  on  the  probleau  arlsUig  on  the  pre- 
dominantly white  campuses — because  there 
the  Lsaues  are  most  acute.  But  they  also  exist 
on  predominantly  black  campuses  as  well. 
We  hear  from  time-to- time  about  the  resent- 
ment and  rejection  many  black  studenta  on 
such  campuses  have  shown  toward  the  few 
white  students  who  have  enrolled  In  recent 
years.  I  find  such  practices  espedally  dis- 
maying; one  would  have  thought  that  peo- 
ple who  have  suffered  thenuelves  from  the 
corrosive  effects  of  racial  discrimination  and 
segregation  would  be  the  last  to  Inflict  such 
pain  oa  others. 

COKCLUOINO    "^MAKWif 

la  my  Judgment,  the  foregoing  analysis 
strongly  suggests  that,  if  the  rate  of  Im- 
provement registered  during  the  last  decade 
oonUnuea  the  Negro  la  the  1070's  wlU 
strengthen  substantially  his  relative  posi- 
tion In  the  American  economy.  Hla  employ- 
ment will  be  much  stronger,  and  his  real 
Income  will  be  considerably  higher.  The 
opportunities  to  share  as  a  full  participant 
In  an  expanding  economy  alao  will  have 
widened  noticeably. 

On  the  other  hand,  these  poealble  galaa 
are  by  ao  means  assured.  Thus,  a  far  greater 
effort— OB  the  part  of  Negroes  as  well  as  on 
the  part  of  government  aad  the  private  sector 
generally — will  be  required  If  the  promises 
are  to  be  fulfilled.  For  Negroes,  and  espe- 
cially for  Negro  youth,  this  greater  effort 
must  be  concentrated  on  the  Improvement  of 
technical  competence,  the  acquisition  of 
marketable  skills  and  the  enhancement  of 
their  ability  to  compete  in  aa  ecoaomy  ot 
expanding  opportunity. 
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PERSPECnVB  ON  THS  MILITARY 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

or  oauFoaMiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  16,  1969 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Callfoml*.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  No.  1  topic  In  Congress 
these  days  is  that  of  the  military's  role  In 
Government  and  priority-setting. 

It  is  my  belief  that  only  through  wide 
dissemination  of  the  many  analyses  and 
critiques  of  the  Military  Establishment, 
and  of  their  implications  for  decision- 
making, can  we  here  in  Congress  receive 
a  broad  enough  picture  of  the  overall 
problem. 

To  accomplish  this  availability  of  in- 
formation, from  time  to  time,  I  have 
been  inserting  In  the  Record  articles, 
statements,  and  editorials  which  I  feel 
have  relevance  In  this  area,  and  should 
be  read  by  other  Members. 

Today,  I  wish  to  place  four  more  ar- 
ticles into  the  Record.  Under  unanimous 
con.'sent  I  submit  these  materials  for  in- 
clusion in  the  Congressional  Record,  as 
follows : 

[Prom  the  Washington  Monthly,  June  1069) 

DcrcKsa — oa  OfFawaa?  Washington's  Whis- 

pxaxo  laatn :  Oub  Fawr-SraiKC  Capabzutt 

(By  Morton  M.  Koadracke) 
Although  these  sentiments  have  been  diag- 
nosed as  "criminally  Insane"  by  Nobel-Prlze- 
wlnner  George  Wald  Ln  a  now-fanvous  speech, 
they  are  In  fact  part  of  United  States  stra- 
tegic nuclear  policy.  While  almost  everyone 
assumes  that  our  policy  Is  to  deter  war.  of- 
ficial doctrine  contains  another  goal :  if  there 
Is  a  war.  to  win  It.  even  if  everybody  is  dead. 
The  Pentagon,  of  course,  has  a  less  disturb- 
ing way  of  expressing  it.  Its  language  says 
that.  If  deterrence  falls,  the  nation's  goal  Is 
"to  Insure  that  the  United  States  and  Its 
alllea  emerge  with  relative  advantage  Ir- 
respective of  the  circumstances  of  initiation, 
response  and  teimlaatlon." 

To  deter  war.  the  United  States  depends 
on  what  the  Pentagon  calls  "aasured-destruc- 
tion"  capability,  that  la,  "the  uamlstakable 
ability  to  Inflict  aa  uaacceptable  degree  of 
damage  upoa  aay  aggressor — evea  after  a 
surprise  attack  oa  the  Ualted  States."  Legit- 
imate questloas  are  being  asked  in  the  anti- 
balUstlc  missile  debate  about  how  much  as- 
sured destruction  Is  enough.  No  one  but 
certifiable  unilateral  dlsarmers  (of  which, 
despite  House  Minority  Leader  OersUd  Ford, 
there  are  none  In  the  ABM  debate)  would 
argue  against  the  idea  that  "assured- 
destruction  capabUlty"  is  a  capacity  weU 
worth  retaining  for  the  sake  of  deterrence. 

But  war-wlnnlng  la  another  matter.  It  haa 
not  been  publicly  debated  yet.  but  It  should 
be.  Our  methods  of  war-wlnnlng,  in  Penta- 
goneee.  are  called  by  the  defensive-sounding 
(therefore  harmless-sounding)  name,  "dam- 
age limitation."  In  the  wonderful  world  of 
war-gaming,  however,  defensive-sounding 
programs  are  actually  some  of  the  meet  dan- 
gerous and  {>rovocatlve,  not  to  mention  ex- 
pensive. For  example,  in  the  name  of  "dam- 
age limitation."  we  retain  the  option — 
senseless  though  it  might  be  to  exercise  it 
now — of  launching  a  pre-emptive,  "counter- 
fcTce"  nuclear  attack  against  the  Soviet 
Union  or  China.  If  we  ever  used  the  option, 
the  United  States  would  be  starting  nuclear 
war,  but  we'd  call  it  "damage  limitation"  be- 
cause we  would  be  cutting  down  on  the 
niuaber  of  eaemy  weapoaa  that  could  dam- 
age ua  la  return.  If  we  tried  to  exercise  the 
optloa  against  the  Sovleta,  we  would  suffer 
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"Maaeceptable  damage"  ourselves  (about  80 
nklUlOQ  deaths).  Noaethelees,  the  optica  Is 
there  and  we  have  "damage-limiting"  weap- 
ons on  the  drawing  boarda  which  look  sus- 
piciously (if  to  Amerlcaas,  thea  certainly 
to  Russians)  like  the  means  to  making  the 
c^loD  more  attractive.  These  go  by  the 
names  MIRV,  AMSA.  SRAM,  SCAD  and  Safe- 
guard. 

Perhaps  striking  first  is  an  option  we  don't 
want  to  have.  Perhaps  war-wlnalng  is  not  a 
game  we  want  to  play.  If  not — or  even  if  so — 
it  Is  a  matter  that  ought  to  be  debated,  but 
this  is  as  close  as  it's  recently  come : 

Senator  Stuart  Symington  (O-Mo.) : 
".  .  .  You  and  I  have  talked  about  this  many 
times.  ...  It  seems  for  various  reasons  we 
do  not  want  to  establish  what  could  be  the 
greatest  deterrence  of  all.  If  the  Soviets  knew 
that  If  they  went  after  our  missile  bases  we 
la  tura  would  go  after  their  cities,  that 
would  be  a  far  greater  deterrence  than  any- 
thing brought  up  at  these  meeting  to 
date.  .  .  . 

Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  R.  Laird:  "I 
am  a  little  concerned  over  that  proposal.  .  .  . 
But  you  know  what  we  are  talking  about. 
Senator.  I'm  sure  you  understand." 

Symington:  "And  you  know  what  I  am 
talking  about,  Mr.  Secretary."  (Laughter.) 

What  Secretary  Laird  and  Senator  Syming- 
ton were  talking  about  in  this  mystifying 
little  exchange  during  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee's  ABM  hearings  was 
United  States  strategic  targeting  doctrine. 
Most  people  assume,  thanks  to  the  latter-day 
Robert  S.  McNamara.  that,  as  Symington 
suggested,  U.S.  missiles  are  targeted  on  So- 
viet cities  as  a  means  of  deterring  war — i.e.. 
of  letting  the  Soviets  know  that  if  they  try 
a  surprise  first  strike  we  will  Inflict  "unac- 
ceptable damage"  on  them  in  return.  In  fact, 
this  is  not  the  whole  truth. 

PLATING    THE    CAME 

There  was.  In  1962.  another  Robert  S. 
McNamara,  who  made  a  University  of  Michi- 
gan commencement  speech  in  which  he 
said  that  "the  principal  military  objective.  In 
the  event  of  general  nuclear  war,  should  be 
the  destruction  of  the  enemy's  military 
forces,  not  his  civilian  population."  McNa- 
mara said  that,  instead  of  inflicting  "maxi- 
mum damage"  oa  aa  eaemy.  It  would  be 
better  to  "brlag  the  conflict  to  an  end  favor- 
able to  us  and  to  minimize  [i.e.,  limit]  dam- 
age on  ourselves.  .  .  ."  Its  proponents  ad- 
vertised this  as  a  "clty-sparlng"  strategy;  in 
other  words,  as  a  humane  way  of  waging  nu- 
clear war.  In  fact.  It  Implied  that  the  United 
States  regarded  nuclear  war  as  a  "wlnnable" 
proposition. 

By  the  necessary  rules  of  the  game  McNa- 
mara was  proposing,  the  side  with  missiles 
left  over  when  the  other  side  was  out  would 
"win."  The  advantage,  clearly,  was  on  the  side 
that  struck  first.  McNamara  began  spread- 
ing the  word  that  the  U.S.  had  so  many  more 
missiles  than  the  Soviets  that  it  had  a  long 
head  start  for  any  such  "game."  (Although 
the  "missile  gap"  of  the  19eo  campaign  had 
been  a  phony,  the  U.S.  went  on  building  up 
Its  arsenal  as  if  it  had  been  real.)  It  so  hap- 
pened, also,  that  McNamara 's  speech  came 
two  weeks  after  a  magazine  article  appeared 
quoting  President  John  F.  Kennedy  as  saying 
that  "la  some  circumstances,  we  might  have 
to  take  the  Initiative"  In  using  nuclear 
weapons. 

In  furtherance  of  McNamara's  "clty- 
sparlng"  strategy,  U.S.  targeting  doctrlae 
was  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  U.S.  mis- 
siles were  aimed  at  Soviet  rockets,  not  at 
Soviet  cities.  This  "counter-force"  targeting 
doctrine  was  applauded  by  General  Curtis  E. 
LeMay  (who  was  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff  at 
the  time),  but  others  at  the  Pentagon — par- 
ticularly the  Navy — were  aghast.  The  target- 
ing doctrine  implied  that  the  United  States 
would  have  to  strike  first.  If  the  Soviets 
fired  first,  their  missiles  would  no  longer  be 
there  to  be  hit  la  a  U.S.  retaliatory  strike. 
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Though  he  presumably  didn't  know  the 
secret  details  of  U.S.  targeting,  NlklU 
Khrushchev  understood  well  enough  what 
McNamara  was  proposing  In  his  speech,  and 
he  condemned  It  as  "a  camouflage  for  nu- 
clear war."  The  Soviet  leader  said  be  would 
never  subscribe  to  "rules"  for  nuclear  war 
(under  which,  not  incidentally,  he  would 
have  loet).  He  accused  the  U.S.  of  "prepar- 
ing for  a  new  world  war"  and  of  "feverishly 
stockpiling  nuclear  weapons."  He  took  out 
ads  in  several  North  American  newspapers. 
More  realistically,  be  began  to  harden  (pro- 
tect) Soviet  missiles  so  they  could  survive  a 
U.S.  surprise  attack.  McNamara's  speech  was 
delivered  on  June  16.  By  October  23,  the  So- 
viet Union  bad  introduced  Intermediate- 
range  missiles  Into  Cuba.  It  Is  widely  ac- 
cepted, by  President  Nixon  among  others, 
that  the  United  States  emerged  successfully 
from  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  because  of  our 
overwhelming  nuclear  superiority.  There  are 
more  than  a  few  people  In  Washington 
around  at  the  time,  who  believe  that  the 
U.S.  never  would  have  got  Into  the  crisis  in 
the  first  place  had  it  not  been  for  McNa- 
mara's rattling  our  rocket  superiority  and 
Implying  that  the  United  States  intended 
to  use  it  in  a  realistic  war  game. 

Much  has  changed  since  1962.  Nowadays, 
not  entirely  to  the  liking  of  the  hawks  In 
Congress  or  the  Joint  Cliiefs  of  Staff,  primary 
emphasis  in  U.S.  strategic  planning  Is  on 
assured  destruction  (deterrence)  Instead  of 
damage  limitation  (war-wlnnlng).  But  one 
thing  that  has  not  changed  Is  U.S.  target- 
ing doctrine.  Our  missiles  are  still  aimed  at 
Soviet  missiles  as  well  as  at  Soviet  cities. 
This  Is  our  option  for  waging  pre-emptive 
war.  Its  existence  was  discussed  in  closed 
hearings  last  year  before  the  Senate  Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee,  which  published  a 
heavily-censored  version  of  the  testimony 
during  the  Presidential  campaign  last  fall. 
Most  newspapers  carried  accounts  of  the 
subconunittee's  report,  which  held  that  the 
Soviets  were  making  dangerous  strides  in 
nuclear  technology.  But  the  hearings  them- 
selves are  fascinating  reading,  despite  the 
gauntlet  of  "|  deleted  |s"  in  the  transcript. 
As  to  targeting,  here  are  some  excerpts. 

General  Earle  G.  Wheeler  (chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff) :  "Speaking  for  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  we  have  always  held  to 
the  view  that  we  must  attack  those  forces  of 
the  Soviet  Union  which  are  able  to  inflict  de- 
struction on  ourselves  and  our  allies." 

James  T.  Kendall  (chief  subcommittee 
counsel) :  "What  you  are  saying  Is  that  our 
war  plans  do  allocate  weapons  for  damage- 
limiting  or  counter-force?" 

Wheeler:  "They  certainly  do.  .  .  .  We  can 
do  certain  things  that  are  significant  in  the 
damage-limiting  field.  |  Deleted )  and  we  have 
made  no  change  In  this  targeting  policy." 

Later  in  the  hearings.  Dr.  Alain  C.  Enth- 
oven,  then-Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
systems  analysis,  told  the  subcommittee: 
"First,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  our 
targeting  policy,  as  refiected  in  the  guidance 
for  preparation  of  the  targeting  plan,  has 
not  changed.  From  1961-62  rn,  the  targeting 
plan  has  been  based  on  the  principle  that  we 
should  have  different  options  that  target  the 
strategic  forces  and  cities."  Nor  has  the  policy 
changed  with  the  arrival  of  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration. Following  the  Symington-Laird 
"I  understand-you  understand"  exchange, 
Pentagon  research  chief  John  S.  Foster  said 
there  was  nothing  wrong  with  Symington's 
"city-hitting"  proposal  for  insuring  deter- 
rence. "The  limitation,"  sskld  Foster,  "is  only 
one  of  retargeting  our  deterrent  ...  to 
retaliate  on  his  cities  for  an  attack  oa  VJS. 
missiles." 

There  are  those,  it  should  be  said,  who  in- 
sist that  counter-force  targeting  does  not 
necesaarily  imply  that  the  U.S.  would  be 
the  first  to  launch  a  nuclear  attack.  Tbey 
draw  up  this  scenario  for  nuclear  war;  the 
Soviets  would  hit  first,  but  would  limit  their 
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attack  (as  la  McNamara's  1963  war  game) 
to  our  missile  sites  and  other  military  tar- 
gets. Although  Enthoven  testified  that  such 
an  attack  would  kill  10  million  Amerlcaas, 
the  scenario  goes  that  we  would  play  the 
gante,  striking  back  at  their  unused  missiles 
and  military  installations.  They  would  hit 
back  at  ours,  and  so  on,  vrith  no  one  ever 
getting  mad  enough  to  cheat  aad  bit  a  big 
city.  One  of  the  creators  of  scenarios  like 
this  is  Herman  Kahn  of  the  Hudson  Insti- 
tute, who  told  a  House  Foreign  Affairs  sub- 
conunlttee  this  spring  that  "one  must  rec- 
ognize the  poesiblllty  of  a  controlled  and 
limited  use  of  these  weapons,  and  of  a  need 
to  alleviate  the  consequences,  whether  or  not 
there  is  much  control  or  limitation." 

The  brilliant  Dr.  Kahn  might  be  termed 
Mr.  Damage  Limitation,  for  he  has  suggested 
numerous  scenarios  for  limited  nuclear  war. 
One  of  them,  admittedly  extreme.  Is  a  "war 
of  competitive  mobilization"  in  which  the 
U.S.  might  declare  war  but  withhold  its  at- 
tack while  it  spent  "hundreds  of  billions  of 
dollars  a  year"  preparing.  Kahn  says:  "It 
might  be  possible  to  build  almost  a  'spare 
United  States'  underground  in  a  year  c- 
two."  Since  the  United  States  has  a  greater 
productive  capacity  than  the  Soviet  Union, 
goes  the  plan,  we  could  dig  deeper  into  the 
ground  and  do  it  faster,  thereby  winning  ( !  ■ 
the  eventual  nuclear  war. 

While  Kahn  acknowledges  that  this  plan 
is  a  bit  far-out.  he  testified  in  favor  of  closer- 
in  damage-limiting  programs,  notably  the 
anti-ballistic  missile  system.  Someday,  he 
said,  it  might  t>e  possible  with  lasers  to  de- 
ploy what  amounts  to  an  anti-ballistic  bub- 
ble over  the  United  States,  capable  of  shoot- 
ing down  any  incoming  missiles.  This  would 
be  an  ultimate  In  damage  limitation.  If  the 
United  States  had  one  and  the  Soviets  didn't, 
we  could  launch  a  nuclear  war  with  impu- 
nity and  win.  Of  course,  the  Soviets  might 
deploy  an  anti-laser  laser,  which  would 
mean  moving  on  to  something  else. 

Kahn,  along  with  other  brilliant  and 
sophisticated  nuclear  thinkers,  scorns  the 
idea  that  nuclear  war  is  "unwlnnable"  or 
that  it  should  be  made — according  to  Sy- 
mington's suggestion — too  aw^ful  for  any- 
one to  contemplate.  Kahn,  borrowing  from 
psychiatry,  calls  this  common  attitude  "re- 
jection." Incidentally.  Kahn  told  the  House 
subcommittee:  "I  think  it  is  unpleasant  to 
face  these  problems.  I  think  It  is  more  un- 
pleasant to  talk  about  them.  I  don't  par- 
ticularly encourage  discussion  in  the  gen- 
eral public  because  I  think  this  is  the  kind 
of  thing  which  you  don't  want  housewives 
discussing,  to  be  frank."  He  said  Congress- 
men should  discuss  it,  along  with  govern- 
ment olBcials  and  experts.  Dr.  Kahn's  ex- 
pertise notwithstanding,  housewives  may 
disagree.  It  is  they  who  would  do  most  of 
the  dying  in  a  nuclear  war.  Congressmen 
and  the  experts — especially  the  experts — 
would  be  protected.  Should  the  housewives 
have  the  opportunity  to  see  their  fate  de- 
bated? Quite  a  few  would  probably  think  so. 
if  they  knew  about  it. 

THE   QUESTIONS 

If  the  issue  were  debated,  the  first  ques- 
tion ought  to  be:  do  we  want  to  retain  our 
current  targeting  doctrine,  which  gives  us 
the  option  of  launching  a  first  strike  and 
which  also  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  con- 
template "controlled"  nuclear  wars?  A  sec- 
ond question  is:  do  we  want  to  spend  bil- 
lions of  dollars  on  "damage-limiting"  de- 
vices which  make  nuclear  war  (theoreti- 
cally, anyway)  "wlnnable"?  Maybe  the  an- 
swer to  both  questions  Is  "yes,"  but  there 
are  good  arguments  for  "no." 

Nowadays,  a  first  strike  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  would  be  madness.  It  was 
theoretically  possible  in  1962,  when  the  U.S. 
had  (using  President  Nixon's  figures)  a  4- 
or  5-to-l  superiority  over  the  Soviet  Union.  ' 
(We  have  infinite  sui>erlority  now  over 
China — we  have  4,200  warheads  capable  of 
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r— nhtng  Umib.  Vb*y  bav*  n<m«  capable  of 
FMCblnf  ua — and  don't  think  tbw*  aren't 
people  around  who  think  about  uelnc 
tbmm.)  But.  to  the  great  eadneee  of  VB. 
■uperttawka,  the  United  State*  no  iMicer 
•njo^  the  old  adTantage.  although  we  re- 
tain aoaie  ntunerlcal  auperlorlty.  The  So- 
vleta  now  have  an  "aMured-dectntctlon"  ca- 
pability agalnat  ua,  meaning  that  they  oould 
Inflict  "unacceptable  damage"  on  the  XJA, 
In  retaliation.  The  Pentagon  eatlmatea  that 
there  would  be  about  100  million  dead  on 
each  aide,  give  or  take  30  million.  Though 
McNam&ra  baa  been  merdleaaly  pilloried  (by 
LeMay  and  the  "old"  Nlzon)  for  letting 
U.S.  auperlorlty  allp,  It  really  didn't  happen 
that  way. 

Bnthoven  teatined  that,  after  the  10<3 
experience,  the  Soviet*  went  to  hardened 
•Uoa  and  more  mlaallea.  Far  from  wanting 
to  let  the  SoTleta  begin  to  catch  up.  he  said, 
we    Juat    couldn't    afford    to    atop    them. 

The  upabot  waa  summarized  by  Bnthoven 
and  the  Preparedneaa  Subcommittee  chair- 


Senator  Stennla:  "Am  I  understand  It.  your 
portion  la  that  they  have  developed  to  such 
an  extent  that  we  do  not  have  the  capacity 
to  knock  ttnm  out  with  a  first  strike." 

Dr.  BnHioven;   "That  la  right.  Mr.  Chalr- 


A  question  for  the  debate,  then,  la  thla:  If 
w*  can't  uae  our  option  to  atrlke  first,  why 
have  It?  An  answer  might  be:  to  fight  a 
"controlled"  nuclear  war.  Knthoven  testified 
that  thla  la  not  a  very  attractive  proposition 
either.  "If  auch  an  attack  remained  restricted, 
and  If  both  sides  withheld  attacks  on  cities. ' 
he  said,  "we  could  significantly  limit  dam- 
age to  our  citizens  by  our  current  and  pro- 
grammed, strategic  offensive  and  defensive 
forces  smd  civil  defense  measures.  However, 
even  an  attack  limited  to  our  strategic  forces 
would  probably  kill  more  than  10  million 
Americans.  Furthermore,  we  would  not  be 
able  to  deprive  the  Soviets  of  their  residual 
forces.  ...  It  la  quite  uncertain,  under 
these  drctunatances.  how  a  nuclear  war  could 
be  ended." 

That  being  so,  do  we  want  to  be  able 
to  fight  "limited"  nuclear  wars?  Wouldn't  It 
be  better — since  the  chances  are  that  con- 
trolled war  would  get  out  of  control  any- 
way— to  take  Symington's  suggestion  and 
announce  that  we  will  respond  to  any  Soviet 
attack  with  a  counter-attack  on  cities? 
Such  a  policy — it's  called  "mutual  uncondi- 
tional deterrence" — would  eliminate  any 
thought  on  either  side  of  "winning"  a  nu- 
clear war.  Both  sides  would  lose  everything. 
It  would  be  the  best  Incentive  not  to  start 
a  war.  It  would.  In  fact,  make  strategic  nu- 
clear weapons  Irrelevant  and  unusable;  and 
it  could  provide  the  basis  for  a  gradual  trim- 
ming down  of  arsenala  on  both  aides. 

Furthermore,  It  would  reduce  the  need  for 
"damage  limitation "  as  a  goal  In  national 
strategic  policy  saving  considerable  money. 
All  we  would  need  In  the  way  of  strategic 
weaponry  (research  might  continue,  but  de- 
ployment would  not  be  necessary)  would  be 
enough  to  Inflict  unacceptable  losses  on  an 
attacker.  That  amount  would  be  a  matter 
for  debate,  but  In  the  past  we  have  always 
built  much  more  than  we  have  needed — so 
much,  in  fact,  that  we  have  plenty  left  over 
for  damage  limitation  (I.e..  war-wlnnlng). 
This  la  known  aa  overkill,  and  we  both  have 
plenty.  Senator  Albert  Oore  (D-Tenn.)  baa 
figured  out  that  the  United  State*  has  48 
times  the  number  of  warheads  needed  to  de- 
stroy the  50  largest  Soviet  cities.  The  SovleU 
have  32  times  the  number  needed  to  destroy 
our  SO  largest  cities. 

Some  damage-limitation  weapons  are 
bound  to  be  deployed.  We  plan  our  deterrent 
needs  not  against  what  the  Soviets  have,  or 
even  what  they  are  expected  to  have,  but 
against  a  "greater-than-expected  threat," 
which.  In  Enthoven's  words,  "assumes  that 
the  Soviets  develop  .  .  .  their  forces  to  a  de- 
gree we  believe  Is  only  remotely  possible."  Aa 
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a  restUt,  "five  years  later,  when  the  force* 
are  actually  in  the  field,  we  are  likely  to  find 
that  the  actual  Soviet  threat  la  not  aa  great 
aa  we  had  predicted  it  would  be,  so  we  have 
force*  left  over  that  can  be  uaed  for  other 
mlasiona"  t>ealdea  deterrence.  He  waa  talk- 
ing about  a  damage-limitation  misalon.  It  la 
probably  neither  possible  nor  desirable  to 
eliminate  all  damage-limiting  forces.  But  It 
la  wis*  to  have  enough  assured  destruction 
to  cover  all  ctrcunutanoes.  Some  excess  la 
an  Inevitable  result. 

It  1*  quite  another  matter  to  plan  for 
damage  limitation  or  to  build  it  stealthily, 
using  cover  aaaertlona  that  "gapa"  exist  in 
our  ability  to  deter  war.  The  planner  who 
la  significantly  and  unnecessarily  boosting 
our  damage-limiting  capability  Is  think- 
ing about  winning  a  nuclear  war — or  start- 
ing one.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  SUff.  straight- 
forward soldiers  that  they  are.  want  to  build 
more  damage-limiting  hardware,  and  they 
say  so.  They  conalder  It  unpatriotic  to  think 
that  nuclear  war  Is  unthlnluble. 

Counsel  Kendall:  "Are  you  concerned  that 
In  some  way  we  may  now  be  In  or  approach- 
ing a  stage  of  unconditional  mutual  deter- 
rence whereby  neither  side  would  dare  to  use 
Its  strategic  nuclear  weapons  under  any 
circumstance*? 

General  Wheeler:  "I  do  not  think  we 
have  reached  that  stage,  nor  do  I  think  we 
will  necessarily  reach  It  If  we  exert  our  brains 
and  If  we  have  the  will  not  to  permit  It  to 
happen.  ...  I  do  not  see  this  unconditional 
mutual  deterrence.  It  could  well  be  that  you 
are  going  to  arrive  at  a  situation  where 
the  decision  Is  going  to  be  harder  to  make 
to  uae  these  force*. 

Kendall :  "Suppose  the  numbers  of  casual- 
ties .  .  .  were  doubled  (to  160  million  for 
the  US.,  300  mlUlon  for  the  SovleU).  .  .  . 
Obviously,  you  would  have  no  country  left, 
neither  of  lu. 

Wheeler:  "Mr.  Kendall,  I  reject  the  'better 
Red  than  dekd'  theory — lock,  stock,  and 
barrel." 

The  Chiefs  want  to  retain  the  option  of 
trying  to  win  wars  and  they  want  the  equip- 
ment with  which  to  pick  up  on  that  option. 
They  want  a  large,  advanced  ICBM  with  mul- 
tiple warheads.  They  want  a  new  manned 
bomber  equipped  with  SRAM  (an  air-to- 
ground  nuclear  misalle)  and  SCAO  (a  bomb- 
er-carried drone  plane).  They  want  fallout 
sheltera  for  the  entire  population  and  a 
thick,  city-protecting  ABM  system.  Total 
cost:  classified  but  gigantic.  Piled  on.  these 
damage-limited  systems  might  begin  to  ap- 
proach the  kind  of  all-out  superiority  you 
need  if  you  want  to  think  about  launching 
a  pre-emptive  strike  or  threatening  one  to 
blaclunall  an  enemy  Into  submission.  Unfor- 
tunately for  the  Joint  Chiefs,  these  programs 
were  not  approved  by  McNamara.  Neither  was 
the  theory  of  "exploitable  nuclear  superior- 
ity." simply  because  It  waa  Impossible  to 
attain — any  effort  we  made  to  achieve  it 
would  be  matched  by  the  Soviets.  We  would 
both  have  more  weapons,  concluded  McNa- 
mara, but  each  side  would  still  be  able  to  kill 
off  the  same  number  of  people. 

GAP    VEXSUS    PACT 

But  now  we  are  embarked  on  a  new  Ad- 
ministration which  speaks  with  two  voices. 
One  voice  says  that  we  will  talk  with  the 
Soviets  about  limiting  nuclear  weapons  and 
perhaps  negotiate  an  agreement  which  will 
"codify  equality."  The  same  soft  voice  says 
that  the  goal  of  the  U.S.  strategic  arsenal  Is 
"sufllclency"  for  deterrence,  not  "superior- 
ity." However,  another  voice  tells  us  that  the 
Soviets  are  striving  for  a  first  strike  capa- 
bility againat  ua  with  "no  quesUon  about 
it." 

The  same  voice  says  that  unless  we  build 
new  weapons  the  Sovleu  will  be  ahead  "In 
all  areas"  by  the  mld-1970's.  This  latter  voice, 
which  Is  heard  most  often  from  the  mouth 
of  Melvin  R.  Laird,  echoes  back  to  the  days 
of  yore,   when  "missile  gaps"  and  "bomber 
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gap*"  were  dreamed  up  (by  Democrats,  It 
ahould  be  noted)  as  opportunities  to  estab- 
lish U.S.  superiority  In  weapons.  Laird  may 
be  right — and  In  the  unfortunate  position 
of  the  boy  crying  wolf  the  third  time.  But, 
having  heard  "wolf"  before,  suspicions  among 
the  population  are  natural.  They  should  lead 
to  vigorous  debate. 

If  Americans  are  suspicious,  what  about 
the  Soviets?  They  have  seen  the  "gap"  pat- 
tern develop  before  In  the  U.S.  In  1962,  it  oo*t 
them  dearly.  They  have  reason  to  be  suspi- 
cious now,  too.  because  we  are  readying  two 
programs  that  are  at  least  partly  damage- 
limiting  (war-wlnnlng),  though  we  are  Jus- 
tifying them  as  maintaining  assured  destruc- 
tion- (deterrence).  One  such  program  Is  the 
Safeguard  ABM  system,  which  Laird  says  we 
need  to  plug  a  deterrent  gap.  but  which  also 
has  a  war-wlnnlng  role  against  both  China 
and  the  Sovleta  that  could  be  expanded.  The 
other  program,  on  the  verge  of  being  de- 
ployed, U  MINXTTEMAN  in  with  MIRV  (for 
multiple  independently-targeted  re-entry 
vehicle),  a  system  for  equipping  each  rocket 
with  several  warheads  that  can  be  directed 
to  different  targets.  MIRV  la  Justified  these 
days  In  the  name  of  assured  destruction  (in  a 
retaliatory  strike,  to  get  through  Soviet 
ABMs).  But  last  year.  Foster  testified  to  Ito 
original  purpose:  "to  Increase  our  targeting 
ability."  Our  MIRVs  are  highly  accurate — a 
requirement  not  needed  for  use  on  cities,  but . 
necessary  for  destroying  somebody's  missiles. 
Or.  as  Poster  testified  last  spring,  "we  are 
beginning  (with  MIRV)  to  get  a  rather  ef- 
fective danuige-Umltlng  capability." 

This  being  so.  MIRV  Is  an  even  better  issue 
than  ABM  around  which  to  debate  the  quee- 
tlon  of  war-wlnnlng.  This  has  not  yet  been 
done.  The  doves  on  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Conunittee  have  skipped  around 
both  MIRV  and  the  larger  quesUon.  They 
shouldn't:  we  oould  all  get  killed.  If  we  want 
Adam  and  Eve  to  be  Americans,  we  should 
decide  it  publicly. 

Business  Executives  Move  roa  Vietnau 
Peace 
(Statement  of  J.  Sinclair  Armstrong,  on  be- 
half of  Business  Executives  Move  for  Viet- 
nam Peace,  on  the  Appropriation  Request 
for  the  Vietnam  War  before  the  Defense 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. House  of  Repreeentatlves,  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  June  9,  1969) 
Business    Executive*    Move    for    Vietnam 
Peace  is  an  organization  of  3,5(X)  owners  and 
executive*  of  American  business  corporations 
In  forty-nine  states  who  seek  by  open  and 
lawful  means  to  bring  about  an  end  to  U.S. 
participation  In  the  War  In  Vietnam. 

My  own  credentials  to  address  you  are  not 
impreaulve  compared  to  those  of  any  of  the 
Military  Sponsors  of  Business  Executives 
Move  for  Vietnam  Peace.  However,  I  do  come 
here  with  a  background  of  service  In  the 
Naval  Reserve  In  World  War  II  and  as  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Navy  during  two  years 
of  the  Eisenhower  Administration.  I  am  a 
life  member  of  the  Navy  League  of  the  United 
States  and  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Council 
of  Its  New  York  Chapter. 

My  business  experience  has  been  in  law 
and  finance,  and  includes  four  years  as  a 
member  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Conunlsslon  (two  as  Its  Chairman),  also  un- 
der President  Elsenhower,  and  ten  years  In 
my  present  position  as  an  E:xecutlve  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  Trust  Com- 
pany of  New  York  (whose  official  views  I  do 
not  piirport  to  speak  for  on  this  occasion ) . 

OI7X    PObrrXOM    AOAINST    the    VIETNAM    WAK 

We  conceive  that  War  to  be  a  material  and 
moral  disaster  for  the  U.S.,  and  our  partici- 
pation In  It  to  be  contrary  to  our  country's 
economic  and  strategic  interests. 

Prom  the  moral  point  of  view,  the  killing 
and  wounding  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
human  beings  In  a  tiny  country  on  the  other 
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side  of  the  globe  that  oould  not  possibly 
endanger  the  security  of  the  U.8.  weighs  on 
our  national  conscience.  The  losses  of  cm 
own  precious  fighting  men,  about  43,000 
killed  and  230.000  wounded  so  far.  Is  a  sense- 
less and  cruel  drain  of  our  nation's  moat 
valuable  human  resource. 

In  our  ttilrd  National  Meeting,  held  in 
Washington.  DC,  on  Tuesday,  May  6,  our 
members  voted  unanimously  to  seek  Imme- 
diate withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  armed  forces 
from  Vietnam. 

We  have  attempted  to  present  that  opin- 
ion, and  an  outline  of  a  specific  plan  for 
bringing  about  such  withdrawal,  developed 
by  our  Executive  Committee  and  National 
Council,  with  advice  of  our  Military  Spon- 
sors, to  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  State. 
and  the  Presidential  Assistant  for  National 
Security  Affairs.  We  invited  each  of  them  to 
addres*  our  National  Meeting,  or  to  send  a 
representative  to  hear  our  views  and  state 
the  Admlnlatratlon's  position.  We  have  been 
rebuffed  by  them,  up  to  now. 

Accordingly,  we  deem  It  an  especially  valu- 
able privilege  to  present  this  brief  statement 
to  this  Committee  of  the  Congress. 

OUR   MILITARY   CKEDENTIALS 

Business  Executives  Move  for  Vietnam 
Peace  is  privileged  to  have  as  expert  advisers 
a  distinguished  group  of  retired  officers  of 
field  and  flag  rank.  Among  these  is  one  who 
has  served  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the 
distinguished  former  Marine  Corps  Com- 
mandant, Oeneral  David  L.  Shoup. 

In  his  article,  "The  New  American  Mili- 
tarism", The  AUantlc  Monthly,  April,  1969, 
General  Shoup  said:  "For  years  up  to  1964 
the  chiefs  of  the  armed  services,  of  whom 
the  author  was  one,  deemed  It  unnecessary 
and  unwise  for  U.S.  forces  to  become  In- 
volved in  any  ground  war  m  Southeast  Asia". 
That  was  the  expressed  view  of  the  late 
General  of  the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur.  "In 
1964  there  were  changes  in  the  composition 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  In  a  mat- 
ter of  a  few  months  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration, encouraged  by  the  aggressive  mili- 
targ,  hastened  into  what  became  the  quag- 
mire of  Vietnam." 

President  Nixon  said  to  the  graduating 
class  at  the  Air  Force  Academy,  on  June  4. 
"On  the  home  front  you  are  under  attack 
from  those  who  question  the  need  for  a 
strong  national  defense  and  Indeed  see  a 
danger  In  the  power  of  the  defenders  ...  It 
Is  open  season  on  the  armed  forces". 

Business  Executives  Move  for  Vietnam 
Peace  does  not  attack  the  armed  forces.  We 
favor  Immediate  withdrawal  from  Vietnam 
in  aid  of  U.S.  strategic  defense  and  vital  na- 
tional Interests.  We  rely  on  traditional  views 
of  U.S.  military  leaders,  which  we  deem 
much  sounder  than  the  present  leaders' 
views. 

THE     APPKOPtlATION     REQUEST     FOR     SOUTHEAST 
ASIA    OPERATIONS 

The  Budget  of  the  U.S.,  FT  1970,  pages 
73  and  74.  states  $23,025  million  as  recom- 
mended budget  authority  ("NOA")  for 
"special  Southeast  Asia"  and  $25,733  million 
(including  t336  million  "economic  assist- 
ance") outlays  for  special  Southeast  Asia  in 
fy  1970,  and  military  personnel  in  Southeast 
Asia.  639,000  in  fy  1970. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Clifford's  Defense 
Budget  and  Posture  Statement,  deUvered  in 
January  to  this  Committee,  which  has  not 
been  changed  by  Secretary  Laird  so  far  as 
we  know,  calls  for  the  level  of  operations  and 
personnel  requested  In  the  FT  1970  Budget 
document,  for  Southeast  Asia. 

Business  Executives  Move  for  Vietnam 
Peace  urges  this  Committee  to  reject  this 
request  for  NOA  of  $23  billion  and  rescind 
obligational  authority  heretofore  granted  to 
spend  $2534  billion  on  the  Vietnam  War  In 
fy  1970. 

We  urge  this  Committee  to  hand  this  re- 
quest back  to  the  Administration,  and  to 
require  a  new  estimate  based  on  a  planned. 
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phased,  complete  withdrawal  from  Vietnam 
of  all  U.S.  forces  beginning  at  once. 

We  do  not  have  sufficient  detailed  data 
nor  any  staff  to  estimate  precisely  irtiat  this 
reduced  amount  should  be.  In  view  of  the 
diverse  considerations  involved  in  such  a 
withdrawal  and  the  difficulty  of  making  a 
precise  estimate  of  Its  cost  (recalling  my  own 
experience  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
for  Financial  Management  and  Comptroller 
of  the  Navy),  I  believe  that  $12.6  billion  is 
a  prudent  estimate  of  the  cost  savings  that 
could  be  made. 

ECONOMIC    FACTORS    URGING    IMMEDIATE    TERMI- 
NATION  OF  THE  VIETNAM   WAR 

The  national  economy  Is  endangered  by 
the  excessive  defense  and  space  spending. 
Such  a  large  proportion  of  our  economic 
effort — 10%  of  GNP — is  going  into  non-pro- 
ductive activity.  The  effect  of  this  is  destabi- 
lizing to  a  free  economy. 

This  has  led,  building  up  fast  since  1964, 
to  U.S.  financial  troubles.  There  were  seri- 
ous deficits  brought  on  by  the  War — (uni- 
fied) budget  deficits  of  $6,916  million  in  fy 
1964,  $1,618  million  in  1965,  $3,790  million 
in  1966,  $8,790  mllUon  in  1967,  and  the  whop- 
ping deficit  of  $25,187  nUlUon  In  fy  1968,  for 
a  cumulative  five-year  deficit  of  $45,301 
million. 

In  parallel  with  this  fiscal  instability,  con- 
sumer prices  began  running  up  rapidly  in 
1964  and  are  still  advancing  at  the  fastest 
pace  In  American  economic  history  (at 
March,  1969.  125.6  of  1957-1959  base  Index 
of  100,  and  an  Increase  from  119.6  during 
the  previous  twelve  months — a  STo  annual 
rate). 

With  enormous  U.S.  military  expenditures 
overseas  and  trade  balances  declining,  ac- 
companied by  heavy  loss  of  monetary  gold, 
the  integrity  of  the  dollar  In  International 
finance  came  under  a  cloud  for  the  first 
time. 

The  growing  non-competitiveness  of 
American  Industry  led  to  Its  failure  to  hold 
even  the  American  market.  This  condition 
must  be  regarded  as  of  the  gravest  impor- 
tance. In  the  1968  Annual  Report  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  is  a  discus- 
sion— pages  32-38 — on  International  Compe- 
tition. On  page  36  a  bar  chart  shows  Steel 
Import  Penetration  of  Domestic  Market  in- 
creasing from  7%  in  1964  to  17  Tr  In  1968. 
The  Corporation  says:  "Moreover,  although 
U.S.  technology  and  productivity  are  Im- 
proving, in  an  increasing  number  of  indus- 
tries they  no  longer  seem  sufficiently  superior 
to  offset  our  hourly  employment  cost  disad- 
vantage. Fiirther,  technological  gains  here 
can  soon  be  matched  or  sometimes  sur- 
passed overseas,  when  capital  Is  available. 
In  addition,  plant  and  equipment  costs  are 
much  lower  abroad.  Thus  the  U.S.  has  a 
fundamental  international  competitive  cost 
disadvantage — a  disadvantage  likely  to 
worsen  before  it  wanes". 

This  adverse  condition  of  American  indus- 
try cannot  be  repaired  as  long  as  the  present 
level  of  non-productive  activity  is  siistained. 
The  Vietnam  War  is  an  important  part  ot 
that  non-productive  activity. 

The  Congress  enacted  a  10%  surtax  to  re- 
duce the  deficit,  and  the  mcmetary  authority 
has  brought  about  tight  money.  Interest  rates 
have  risen  to  historic  highs.  The  prime  cor- 
porate lending  rate  was  7V4%  but  many 
banks  were  quoting  8'i%  brokers'  loan  rates 
in  New  York  on  June  6. 

The  unavailability  of  credit  has  curtailed 
vital  national  programs  for  housing,  educa- 
tion, and  the  like.  Wage  increases  to  offset 
price  Increases  have  continued  to  spiral.  Mil- 
itary spending  for  non-ppoductive  purposes 
has  pumped  money  into  the  economy  with- 
out accompanying  consumer  and  capital 
goods. 

As  this  has  gone  along,  an  economic  insta- 
bility has  developed  that  threatens  to  re- 
quire more  controls.  The  Congress  has  al- 
ready been  asked  by  President  Nixon  to  con- 
tinue the  surtax  and  to  abandon  the  invest- 
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ment  credit  that  serves  as  an  inducement  to 
Industry  to  modernize  outdated  capital  facil- 
ities and  equipment.  (Neither  of  these  re- 
strictive tax  measures  would  be  needed  If 
$12.6  billion  could  be  taken  from  the  Defense 
Budget  by  ending  the  Vietnam  War.) 

With  the  country  running  out  of  bank 
credit  and  with  Interest  rates  very  high, 
surely  the  next  steps  will  have  to  be  direct 
wage  and  price  controls  and  allocations  of 
materials.  There  is  beginning  to  be  felt  a  con- 
siderable body  of  responsible  business  opin- 
ion that  unless  the  Vietnam  War  is  promptly 
ended  and  unnecessary  defense  spending  cur- 
tailed, wages  and  fwices  will  have  to  be 
frozen  and  vital  materials  allocated.  This 
would  lead  to  re-establlshment  of  all  the  old 
"OPA"  apparatus  virlth  which  business  and 
labor  struggled,  of  necessity,  during  World 
War  II.  It  vtrould  lead  to  a  statist  society.  And 
in  that  statist  society,  where  would  be  the 
economic  liberties  that  we  Americans  hold 
dear?  The  freedom  of  competitive  enterprise 
for  business,  the  freedom  ot  collective  bar- 
gaining for  labor,  would  be  lost  to  Govern- 
ment controls  in  Washington.  The  econom- 
ics of  the  situation  tell  us  that  the  Vietnam 
War  should  be  ended  now  in  the  vital  inter- 
ests of  our  free  American  society. 

CONSTTTUnONAI.    POSITION 

President  Nixon  also  said  at  the  Air  Force 
Academy  on  June  4: 

"And  there  can  be  no  question  that  we 
should  not  spend  unnecessarily  for  defense. 
How  much  is  necessary?  The  President  of  the 
United  States  is  the  man  charged  with  mak- 
ing that  Judgment". 

President  Nixon  is  right  that  we  should 
not  spend  unnecessarily. 

Unfortunately,  with  many  of  the  same 
m'llitary  and  diplomatic  advisers  on  Vietnam 
as  President  Johnson  had,  such  as  Generals 
Westmoreland  and  Wheeler,  and  Ambassadors 
Bunker  and  Lodge,  President  Nixon  seems  to 
be  making  very  little  progress,  either  at  Paris 
or  on  the  bloody  battlefields. 

But  the  President  is  not  the  only  man 
"charged  with  making  that  Judgment". 

The  (Congress  has  the  power  "to  lay  and  col- 
lect taxes",  "to  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fense", "to  raise  and  support  armies",  and  "to 
declare  war"  ( none  has  been  declared  against 
Vietnam).  U.S.  Constitution.  Article  I,  Sec- 
tion 8,  "Powers  of  the  Congress". 

TTie  President  is  "Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Army  and  Navy"  and  "shall  from  time  to 
time  give  to  the  Congress  Information  on  the 
state  of  the  union  and  recommend  to  their 
consideration  such  measures  as  he  shall 
Judge  necessary  and  expedient".  Article  II, 
Sections  2  and  3. 

Constitutional  responsibility  for  these  de- 
cisions clearly  falls  on  the  Congress.  They 
must  not  be  taken  by  the  President  nor 
abandoned  by  the  Congress. 

The  decisions  of  the  Congress  on  whether 
to  continue  the  Vietnam  War — and  to  permit 
other  mistaken  adventures  of  intervention 
like  Vietnam  to  be  commenced  by  the  Presi- 
dent— will  have  vital  implications  for  the 
future.  If  the  Congress  says  "no"  to  .these 
military  adventures,  free  enterprise  In  a  free 
economy  will  survive  and  prosper  in  America. 
If  the  Congress  Is  acquiescent,  condoning 
them  and  appropriating  money  for  them, 
that  free  society  Is  doomed. 

So  we,  Business  Executives  Move  for  Viet- 
nam Peace,  urge  the  Congress  to  review  the 
Defense  Posture  and  Budget  for  FT  1970  and 
revise  the  Budget  so  as  to  deny  the  President 
the  appropriations  with  which  to  continue 
the  Vietnam  War.  We  urge  this  in  the  vital 
Interests  of  the  United  States. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  May  29,  1969| 

Wtoe  Distrust  op  the  Military 

(By  D.  J.  R.  Bruckner) 

Out  on  Main  Street,  President  Nixon's  pro- 
posal to  reform  the  draft  Is  popular.  People 
believe  a  lottery  will  Improve  morale  and 
discipline  in  the  lower  echelons  of  the  mllf' 
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tmrj.   Now.  on*  woBdan.  wh»t  wUl  h«  do 
about  tli«  top  echelons? 

Tb»t  aometlUng  sbould  be  done  U  obrloiM. 
In  oongreaaionAl  debate  about  tbe  Pentacon. 
a  factor  of  great  ■Ignlfleance  la  oyerlookad: 
If  you  talk  to  people  on  the  ctreeta  you  wUl 
find  that  many — and  moat  of  the  young — 
belleye  the  military  la  not  capable  of  defend- 
ing the  coiintry.  One  element  in  thla  growing 
doubt  la  probably  the  complexity  of  modem 
weapona.  Many  refua*  to  believe  they  wUl 
work.  Others,  having  aeen  picturea  of  rocket 
ahota  on  television,  refxise  to  believe  that  any 
weapon  coiild  ever  stop  such  a  device. 

More  serloua  la  the  deep  distrust  of  the 
men  at  the  top  Moat  people  will  t«ll  you  the 
mllltSLry  haa  spent  huge  amounu  in  Uvea  and 
money  during  the  past  30  years  with  few  r«- 
suits.  There  la  a  temptation  to  denounce  this 
mentaUty  aa  barbaric,  but  possibly  the  peo- 
ple are  worried  about  something  more  than 
why  we  do  not  win. 

Of  course,  everyone  la  angry  about  Viet- 
nam and  all  that  blood.  Pew  relatlvea  of  sol- 
diers doubt  that  their  boys  are  the  beat:  if 
they  are  dying  and  not  winning,  the  people 
•ay.  the  generals  are  to  blame. 

They  recall  other  Incidental  the  Bay  of 
Plga.  whlQb-many  more  of  the  old  than  of 
the  -foun^  jremember  aa  a  military  pipe 
dream  foisted  off  on  an  unsuspecting 
President. 

They  distrust  the  Navy  for  expoalng  the 
Pueblo  to  caiiture  and  then  trying  to  court- 
martial  the  officers  while  refusing  to  Investi- 
gate the  admirals.  People  remember  these 
things.  They  know  that  the  same  service 
lost  an  unarmed  plane  In  the  same  area  re- 
cenUy;  and  they  know  that  It  had  exposed 
another  Intelligence  ship  to  attack  In  the 
Mediterranean  In  1007. 

Kuclear  submarines,  which  we  are  told 
could  wipe  out  an  enemy  from  the  sea  even 
U  he  bad  first  wiped  us  off  the  land,  have 
sunk  in  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  or  In  a 
harbor.  The  Pentagon  says  we  have  the  moat 
sophisticated  war  machinery  m  the  world, 
but  everyone  knows  that  we  have  lost  3.S00 
aircraft  In  Vietnam:  and  many  recall  news 
reporta  of  rifles  which  did  not  work  in  the 
field. 

People  talk  about  a  new  supertank  which 
haa  no  conventional  defense  weapona  and 
which  will  not  run.  and  they  count  the 
craahea  of  the  F-lU  aircraft.  They  worry 
leas  about  the  doubled  coat  of  the  C-SA  than 
about  what  It  U  and  whether  It  will  work; 
many  know  that  the  Cheyenne  helicopter 
program  collapsed  before  It  got  off  the 
ground. 

In  New  York  and  Cleveland.  St.  Loula. 
B41nneapolla    and    Omaha,    people    will    tall 

you — not  all  of   them  hot  youtha.  either 

that  the  military  cannot  even  protect  us 
from  Itself.  They  worry  aloud  about  all  the 
mystary  with  which  the  Pentagon  sur- 
rounded the  craah  of  a  nuclear  bomber  In 
Spain  three  years  ago.  And  the  stink  of 
6.400  dead  sheep  In  Utah  sticks  In  every 
nostrU  on  Main  Street. 

I  think  that  moat  people  are  still  ready 
to  believe  any  man,  especially  a  leader,  untu 
they  have  reason  not  to;  with  the  military, 
they  are  disturbed  with  so  much  secrecy,  and 
duplicity 

ParUy.  the  popular  doubt  now  springs 
from  the  nature  of  modem  warfare:  there 
are  no  big  heroes,  and  the  Individual  generals 
are  not  well  known.  That  may  be  fortunate 
for  them,  for  many  people — and  most  of 
the  young — now  believe  that  mUltary  men 
rise  to  the  top.  command  behind  curtains  for 
^  few  years,  and  then  retire  to  big  Jobs  In 
Industries  which  deal  in  defense  systems. 
The  people  may  be  wrong,  but  many  of 
them  think  of  generals  and  admirals  aa  old 
men  with  fat  fronta.  fat  backs,  fat  beads  and 
swollen  wallets — mysterious  movers  of  a  war 
machine  so  complex  that  It  cannot  work, 
much  a<  It  uateated,  parts  of  it  unaafe. 
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It  la  the  faith  af  the  peo^.  not  the  ooet 
of  weapona  which  la  at  Imam  now.  We  c*n 
argue  that  war  U  evU  In  any  case,  but  we 
know,  frofn  the  history  of  everybody,  that  a 
naUoa  which  feela  unprotected  will  soon 
feel  threatened  and  will  probably  break  out 
Into  Irrational  violent  acta. 

(Prom  the  Los  Angelas  Times.  June  a.  IMO] 
MIRV  Tears  Ixram.  Asms  Coifraoi. 
Unlike  most  of  the  oratory  which  has  been 
alnted  against  the  proposed  Safeguard  missile 
defense  system.  Senate  appeals  for  a  U.S. 
moratorium  on  fiirther  testing  of  multiple- 
warhead  offensive  missiles  make  a  lot  of 
sense. 

The  Nixon  AdmlnlstraUon  should,  before 
It  la  too  late,  reconsider  Ita  apparent  Inten- 
tion of  testing  and  then  deploying  the  so- 
called  MIRVs  without  regard  to  the  possible 
Impact  on  the  expected  arms  control  talks 
with  Moscow. 

In  a  real  sense,  the  MIRVs  (missiles  which 
carry  several  IncUvldually  targeted  war- 
heads) are  what  the  arm  limitation  talks  are 
all  about. 

The  fundamental  fact  la  that  any  Soviet- 
American  agreement  to  limit  the  number  of 
offensive  mlssllea  on  both  sides  must  be 
subject  to  some  kind  of  verification — other- 
wise there  would  be  no  safeguard  against 
cheating. 

Thanks  to  the  capabilities  of  U.S.  "spy" 
satellites.  Pentagon  officials  are  confident 
that  any  Soviet  buildup  In  the  number  of 
offensive  missiles.  In  violation  of  an  agree- 
ment, could  be  detected.  The  Russians  pre- 
sumably have  a  comparable  capability  to 
monitor  such  activity  here. 

"Spy"  satellites  could  not.  however,  be 
depended  upon  to  detect  the  Installation  of 
multiple  warheads — a  step  by  which  either 
we  or  the  Russians  could  vastly  Increase 
nuclear  striking  power  without  Increasing 
the  number  of  missiles  or  launching  com- 
plexes. 

Neither  country  la  likely  to  convert  Ita 
missiles  to  MIRVs  In  the  absence  of  testa 
demonstrating  a  capability  for  the  separate 
and  accurate  targeting  of  the  multiple  war- 
heads. 

Such  testa  can  be  monitored. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  conducted  several 
trials  of  multiple-entry  warheads,  but  has 
not  yet  demonstrated  a  capability  for  equip- 
ping each  with  a  separate  but  reliable 
guidance  system. 

The  United  States  Is  well  ahead  In  this 
respect,  but  the  fact  that  testa  have  not 
been  completed  indicates  that  the  Penta- 
gon does  not  yet  have  full  confidence  in  the 
American  MIRV. 

Obviously.  It  Is  In  our  Interest  that  an 
arms  control  agreement  be  reached  before 
the  Sovleta  demonstrate  a  genuine  MIRV 
capability  of  their  own. 

However,  the  point  being  made  by  Sens. 
Edward  Brooke  (R-Maas.),  Clifford  Caae 
(R-N.J.)  and  others  la  that  the  Russians 
are  unUkely  to  agree  to  a  missile  freeee  if 
we  have  a  demonstrated  BrURV  capability 
when  the  talks  begin  and  they  do  not. 

That  being  the  case.  It  makes  sense  to 
hold  off  on  the  tests — and  on  plans  for 
MIRV-equlpped  Poseidon  and  Mlnuteman 
III  missiles. 
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ALL  RIGHT,  YOUTH.  MAKE 
SOMETHINa  OP  IT 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

or  KarrucxT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  16.  1969 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit 
for  the  RicoRo  the  beet  written  article  I 


hare  seen  concerning  student  unrest  and 
proper  direction  of  their  Interests  and 
actions.  It  appeals  to  the  youth  of  our 
country,  as  well  as  to  those  of  us  who 
came  up  durlnc  the  depression  years.  To 
me.  It  Is  most  carefully  thought  out  and 
revealing.  The  article  follows: 

(Prom  the  Louisville  (Ky.)   Courier-Journal 

&  Times  Magazine.  June  16,  19091 
All  Richt,  Touth,  Makx  Soickthino  or  It 
(By  John  Ed  Pearoe) 
I  have  heard  and  read  a  great  deal  lately 
from  you  young  people,  about  your  disillu- 
sionment with  your  world,  your  society,  my 
generation.  You  complain  that  you  have  been 
dumped  Into  a  society  of  war,  poverty.  Injus- 
tice and  prejudice.  We  have  been  so  mate- 
rialistic, you  say,  so  intent  on  "making  It" 
that  we  have  forgotten  the  real  values  ot 
life— love,  falmeee.  peace  and  brotherhood. 
As  a  result  of  our  greed  and  timid  conform- 
ity we  have  missed  life,  and  In  the  process 
have  left  you  a  mess  that  can  only  be  righted 
by  destroying  it  and  buUdlng  better  on  the 
rubble. 

I  don't  see  It  quite  that  way.  Let  me,  aa 
Dick  Nixon  says,  make  thU  dear:  I  offer  no 
apologies  for  my  generation.  I  am  proud  of  It, 
and  of  what  we  have  built  on  the  foundation 
left  us.  I  hope  you  will  do  as  well.  You  will  If 
you  will  leaven  your  zeal  with  a  little  humor, 
your  egotism  with  a  little  history,  and  ask 
why  your  Insistence  on  universal  love  aeents 
so  often  to  express  Itself  in  hate  for  those  ~ 
who  differ  with  you. 

The  generations  from  which  you  Inherit, 
Including  mine,  have  given  you  a  basically 
sound  world:  imperfect,  full  of  flaws  spring- 
ing from  human  Imperfections,  but  strong, 
dynamic  and  exciting.  For  ua,  in  many  ways, 
these  are  indeed  tb«  best  and  worst  of  umes. 
But  the  worst  Is  on  the  surface;  the  best  Is 
underneath,  solid  and  enduring. 

It  Is  strange  that  yours  should  be  the  most 
favored  generation  in  history  and  yet  the 
most  self-pltylng,  but  a  sense  of  self-tragedy 
Is  common  to  the  young.  When  I  was  your 
age.  I  recall,  we  felt  rather  sorry  for  ourselves, 
victimized  by  depression,  forced  to  fight 
when  we  didn't  want  to. 

But  if  you  think  we  value  too  highly  the 
security  of  material  possessions,  let  me  re- 
mind you  of  this:  We  were  born  In  the  after- 
math of  one  great  conflict,  grew  up  in  his- 
tory's greatest  depression,  and  graduated  in 
time  to  fight  man's  grisliest  war.  Getting  out, 
we  had  one  thing  uppermost  in  mind — we 
wanted  better,  for  ourselves  and  for  you  We 
got  It. 

You  speak  of  poverty.  But  we  have  known 
it.  and  not  Just  from  vlsito  to  Mississippi  or 
Harlem.  We  remember  when  the  fear  of  hun- 
ger himg  heavy  in  every  home.  We  remember 
the  eyes  of  the  homeless,  the  defeated  faces 
in  the  breadlines,  the  soup  kitchens,  the 
Okies,  the  shuffling  beggars  in  the  streeta,  the 
endless  parade  of  tramps  at  the  back  door 
begging  for  work  or  food:  men  with  em- 
barassed  eyes,  men  once  able  and  self-suf- 
ficient whose  hunger  had  eaten  away  their 
pride.  We  remember  the  winter  deaths  in  the 
slums  and  sharecroppers'  shacks  and  moun- 
tain hollows,  deaths  from  cold  and  hunger 
that  left  Infant  bodies  too  weak  to  stave  off 
disease. 

You  are  angered — and  you  should  be — that 
four  per  cent  of  our  people  are  unemployed, 
and  a  few  are  chronically  hungry.  You  are  In- 
censed— and  you  should  be — because  some 
Negroes  in  the  South  have  worms,  lack  medi- 
cine, live  In  wretched  hovels  and  suffer  mal- 
nutrition. But  we  remember  when  Intestinal 
worms  were  commonplace  among  the  people. 
We  remember  when  20  per  cent  of  our  men 
were  Jobless.  And  when  Franklin  Roosevelt 
cried  that  one  third  of  our  nation  was  ill- 
housed,  ill-fed  and  iU-clothed,  we  knew  he 
did  not  exaggerate.  The  faUings  of  the  past 
do  not  Justify  those  of  today,  of  cotirse.  But 
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a  reallstle  comparison  reveals  a  continuing 
progress  that  Is  not  a  symptom  of  a  sick 
society. 

We  have  been  materialistic  because  we  have 
seen  too  many  people  suffer  too  much  from 
material  want,  because  we  remember  too 
many  starving  children,  because  we  have 
walked  too  many  miles  through  too  many 
cold  mornings  to  work  long  hours  at  low 
pay  and  return  home  at  night  to  parenta 
with  fear  and  worry  in  their  eyes.  We  deter- 
mined It  would  not  happen  to  you,  that  you 
would  have  vitamins  and  orange  Juice  and 
milk,  warm  clothes,  a  comfortable  home  and 
good  schools  and  a  running  start  at  life. 

Because  of  it.  you  are  the  biggest,  tallest, 
healthiest,  brightest,  handsomest  generation 
to  Inhabit  this  land,  and  perhaps  the  world. 
You  are  going  to  live  longer,  suffer  sickness 
less  often,  work  fewer  hours,  learn  more,  see 
more  of  the  world's  grandeur  and  have  more 
choice  of  your  life's  undertaking  than  any 
generation  before.  Because  we  were  mate- 
rialistic yon  win  have  more  leisure,  more 
chance  to  achieve,  more  chance  to  spend 
tbe  days  of  your  years  In  meaningful,  chal- 
lenging pursulte. 

You  cry  out  against  the  Injustices  suf- 
fered by  Negroes — and  you  should.  But  we 
remember  when  a  Negro  lynching  made  news 
only  when  It  was  public.  We  remember  the 
"nigger  school"  down  there  in  the  poor  sec- 
tion of  town  where  a  few  black  kids,  ridiculed 
and  suspect  for  their  ambition,  could  get  six 
years  of  slipshod  schooling.  We  remember 
when  "nigras"  came  only  to  the  back  door, 
stepped  off  the  sidewalk  when  white  ladies 
passed,  worked  for  50  centa  a  day,  kept  to 
their  ghettos  except  to  work  in  the  white 
conun  unity. 

We  are  now  told  that  we  should  share  the 
guilt  of  forebears  responsible  for  their  en- 
slavement, and  make  reparations  for  their 
mistreatment.  The  argument  is  insupport- 
able. We  are  no  more  responsible  for  their 
enslavement  than  for  the  mistreatment  of 
Koreans  by  Japan.  On  a  more  realistic  basis, 
look  at  what  our  generation  has  achieved  in 
tbe  first  for  equal  Justice:  Negroes  vote, 
hold  offices  from  city  balls  to  Congress,  wear 
lab  smocks  and  police  uniforms.  They  share 
schools  and  colleges,  parks,  playgrounds, 
swimming  pools  and  all  other  public  accom- 
modations. They  are  business,  political  and 
professional  leaders,  dominate  sporta  and 
are  prominent  in  the  entertainment  world. 
Intermarriage  la  not  yet  common,  but  laws 
forbidding  it  arc  being  struck  down.  Social 
and  economic  barriers  are  crumbling. 

If  your  generation  can  make  as  much 
progress  toward  racial  equality  in  the  next 
20  years  as  we  have  made  in  the  past  20  you 
should  be  able  to  solve  what  we  call  the 
racial  problem.  But  it  is  not  a  problem  to  be 
taken  lightly,  for  it  is  rooted  deep  within 
both  black  and  white  and  will  not  yield  either 
to  emotional  demands  or  violence,  neither  of 
which  touches  the  heart  wherein  the  answer 
lies.  Bfay  I  also  suggest  that  the  cause  of 
equal  participation  is  not  served  by  sep- 
aratism on  campus,  segregated  dormitories, 
or  "black  studies"  that  equip  a  man  only 
to  teach  "black  studies." 

You  speak  with  commendable  concern  of 
economic  injustice.  But  we  remember  when 
children  worked  In  sweatehops.  when  miners 
attempting  to  organize  were  shot  down  like 
dogs,  when  striking  steel  worker  were  mowed 
down  by  police.  We  remember  the  county 
poorhouse,  tbe  chain  gang,  the  hell  of  the 
Insane  asylum.  Consider  how  far  we  have 
come,  as  well  as  how  far  we  have  to  go. 

You  speak  of  class  distinction,  of  ethnic 
and  religious  prejudice.  Like  all  people,  we 
do  tend  to  divide  ourselves  into  classes — 
economic,  intellectual,  cultural.  But  the 
evolving  picture,  I  believe,  is  more  encourag- 
ing than  divisive,  especially  in  the  economic 
sense.  Pre-depresslon,  the  country  was  di- 
vided into  a  small  upper  class  (about  10  per 
cent),  a  modest  middle  class  (30  per  cent) 
and  a  huge  lower  or  "working"  class.  We  still 
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have  a  relatively  small  upper  class,  but  the 
remarkable  thing  about  our  society  is  the 
upward  thrust  of  tbe  lower  class  into  what 
can  only  be  termed  middle  class  in  terms  of 
Income,  ownership,  education,  taste,  leisure, 
ete.,  and  the  shrinking  of  the  lower  class.  The 
middle  class  sprawls  across  the  socio-eco- 
nomic spectrum,  even  as  it  sprawls  across  the 
fringe  areas  of  our  cities.  It  is  a  mass  of 
home-owners  instead  of  renters,  drivers  in- 
stead of  walkers,  of  vacationers,  boat-owners, 
stockholders  who  send  their  children  to 
college.  It  is  a  vast  stabilizing  force,  and  It, 
rather  than  the  "money  elite"  Is  the  real 
force  with  which  you  will  have  to  contend 
If  you  are  determined  to  overthrow  the  exist- 
ing order.  And  you  will  find  It  a  tough  nut 
to  crack. 

You  say  we  are  greedy,  possession-mad. 
Let  me  say  this  for  my  generation :  Never  has 
a  people  given  more  generously  of  Ite  blood, 
effort  or  material.  We  fought  (not  always 
willingly,  but  we  fought)  a  far  bloodier  war 
than  Vietnam  to  save  the  world  from  an 
unspeakaltJe  tyranny,  and  we  then  gave  our 
wealth  m  rich  measure  to  heal  the  wounds 
not  only  of  friend  but  of  foe.  Show  me  a 
parallel. 

Never  has  this  nation  taxed  Itoelf  so  heav- 
ily to  give  Ite  disadvantaged — Ita  poor,  sick, 
aged,  helpless — a  second  chance  at  a  decent 
life.  Welfare  has  become  a  way  of  life,  per- 
haps too  much  so.  So  have  pensions,  hospi- 
talization, unemployed  pay.  Social  Security. 
The  widowed  are  no  longer  herded  to  the 
county  poor  farm,  the  aged  do  not  haye  to 
spin  out  their  years  a  burden  in  the  back 
room  of  their  children's  homes.  We  have  quit 
hiding  our  "crazy"  people,  and  have  made  a 
start  in  treating  that  most  delicate  of  mech- 
anisms, the  brain. 

We  have  given  you  a  healthier  world  than 
we  found.  You  no  longer  need  fear  epidemics 
of.  flu,  typhus,  diphtheria,  smallpox,  scarlet 
fever.  We  have  banished  the  nightmare  of 
polio.  We  are  closing  TB  wards  dally.  Rickets 
and  worms  are  rare.  Childbirth  Is  no  longer 
feared.  Improving  safety  laws  protect  the 
health  of  mine  and  factory  workers.  We  are 
beginning  to  make  startling  progress  in  trans- 
plante,  and  are  beating  at  the  Ignorance  that 
surrounds  cancer.  We  have  pushed  the 
boundaries  of  knowledge  Into  the  gene  and 
out  into  space. 

We  have  thrown  open  the  doors  of 
museums  and  concert  halls  where  once  only 
the  rich  entered.  We  have  given  you  anti- 
biotics, television,  air  conditioning  and 
transistors.  We  have  made  a  start  (late,  but 
a  start)  tov^rd  healing  the  scars  left  on  our 
earth  In  our  plunge  across  the  continent.  We 
are  writing  new  meaning  into  conservation, 
trying  to  stop  the  erosion  of  our  soil,  the  pol- 
lution of  air  and  water,  setting  aside  land 
for  public  enjoyment,  learning  to  work  with 
the  forces  of  nature  to  preserve  threatened 
life  forms. 

We  have  given  you  the  knowledge  and  the 
means  to  enjoy  sex,  as  you  should,  and  yet 
combat  the  population  surge  that  threatens 
to  engulf  and  destroy  civilization.  Our  di- 
vorce rate  shows  that  we  have  not  lived  up 
to  our  moral  code  nor  coped  adequately  with 
the  subject  of  our  sexuality.  Taboos  of  cen- 
turies cling  to  us.  But  it  was  we  who  Initiated 
the  drive  toward  sexual  honesty  and  frank- 
ness. You  can  discuss  sex.  with  us  or  among 
yourselves,  and  perhaps  you  will  find  the  way 
to  a  saner  relationship  between  man  and 
woman. 

It  is  in  the  field  of  social  relationships  that 
we.  like  all  before  us,  have  fallen  shortest 
of  the  goal.  We  have  developed  weapons  that 
can  end  all  life  (do  not  lament  this;  nuclear 
power  can  be  made  to  serve  man  as  well  as  de- 
stroy blm,  and  the  questing  mind  cannot  be 
asked  to  draw  back  from  knowledge  because 
It  may  prove  dangerous).  But  even  with  the 
threat  of  annihilation  hanging  over  us  we 
have  not  found  an  alternative  to  war.  Per- 
haps you  can  i>erfect  tbe  social  mechanism 
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so  that  all  men  may,  without  the  threat  of 
force,  pursue  their  course,  in  which  we  will 
no  longer  need  laws  or  police  to  enforce  them, 
or  armies  to  prevent  men  of  one  belief  from 
trespassing  against  others,  though  the  vio- 
lence with  which  you  protest  violence  Justi- 
fies little  hope  that  you  will.  You  must  learn 
to  hate  injustice  without  hating  the  unjust, 
to  hate  war  without  hating  those  who  resort 
to  It. 

Which  brings  us  to  the  most  sensitive  of 
your  proteste.  The  root  of  your  discontent, 
of  our  nation's  discontent,  the  toothache  that 
dlstorta  all  other  sensations  in  the  body 
politic  is,  of  course,  the  war  in  Vietnam.  I 
oppose  this  war  as  you  do,  and  have  from 
the  beginning.  But  we  must  keep  It  and  our 
reactions  to  it  in  logical  perspective. 

Recently  the  editor  of  The  Bennington 
(Vermont)  Banner,  explaining  the  revolt  of 
the  young  against  their  parenta'  generation, 
wrote  of  the  war:  "It  Is  not  just  another 
war.  It  has  been  a  military  and  political  and 
moral  blunder  of  a  magnitude  without  par- 
allel In  American  history  .  .  .  they  (the 
young)  rebel  at  the  sins  of  their  parents. 
And  when  the  sins  have  been  particularly 
nionstrous,  the  youthful  reaction  Is  likely  to 
be  that  much  more  shattering." 

Ignoring  the  Intellectual  arrogance  (not 
unconimon  to  editors)  that  essays  this  ques- 
tionable interpretation  of  American  history, 
I  find  this  an  intriguing  and  slgnlAcant 
statement,  no  less  interesting  for  the  venom 
and  intolerance  that  saturates  it.  On  the 
way  to  Florida  recently,  I  became  confused 
by  highway  markers  and  took  a  wrong  turn 
that  cost  us  time  and  trouble.  By  the  Ben- 
nington standards.  I  had  committed  a  sin 

The  decision  to  Intervene  in  Vietnam  was, 
I  am  convinced,  a  wrong  tiu-n,  a  mistake 
resulting  partly  from  ignorance,  as  do  most 
mistakes.  But  it  was  a  mistake  shared  by 
most  of  our  chosen  leaders,  including  many 
of  those  most  admired  by  the  young.  It  was. 
as  the  Bennington  editor  says,  a  blunder. 
But  it  was  made  without  the  knowledge  or 
intent  of  evil  that  marks  sin,  and  we  must 
wonder  at  the  basic  goodness  of  those  who 
would  Impute  sin  to  those  who  stumble. 

I  think  that  any  factual  assessment  of 
Vietnam  will  show  how  decently  we  stum- 
bled into  this  trap  of  history.  It  seems  cer- 
tain to  go  down  in  history  as  a  bloody  mis- 
take (though  history's  verdict  is  by  no 
means  In  yet),  but  I  am  convinced  that  we 
made  it  with  the  best  of  motives  and  that 
we  remain  in  Vietnam  not  for  pride  nor 
profit,  as  so  many  young  profess  to  believe, 
but  because  we  have  yet  to  find  a  way  to 
quit  without  endangering  both  the  people 
and  principles  we  went  to  defend.  And  to 
Infer  sin  In  our  decision  indicates  a  mis- 
understanding of  both  government  and  man. 

There  is  another  interesting  aspect  to  the 
war  which  I  hope  you  will  consider.  In  my 
opinion,  our  intervention  in  Vietnam  is  at 
least  as  defensible  as  our  intervention  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  We  went  to  Vietnam — 
or  so  we  thought — to  give  people  the  right  to 
choose  their  government  without  external,  or 
externally-supported  pressure.  In  the  Domin- 
ican Republic  we  intervened  to  uphold  those 
who  had  overthrown  the  only  elected  gov- 
ernment the  country  had  ever  had.  But  there 
was  little  campus  outcry  against  this  ven- 
ture, and  I  can  only  wonder  if  it  is  because 
It  was  fought  at  little  cost  to  the  young.  I 
do  not  blame  you  for  not  wanting  to  fight 
a  war  you  oppose  morally.  But  moral  resent- 
ment should  not  wax  and  wane  with  the  de- 
gree of  personal  sacrifice  involved. 

You  protest  that  the  government  lies,  con- 
ceals and  compromises.  But  Ideals  alone  are 
often  an  inadequate  vessel  for  the  rough  trip 
through  the  rapids  of  International  politics. 
And  since  neltbe^r  Washington,  Moscow  nor 
Peking  is  rvin  by  holy  men,  survival  some- 
times requires  compromise  with  full  candor. 
Neither  Is  Washington  run,  let  me  add.  by 
men  of  omniscience  or  omnipotence.  It  is  run 
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bjr  hiun*n  belngi.  u  are  *ht  n«irmp*pcn  mmI 
great  oorponitlona  you  regard  ao  bltt«rl7. 

Sometimes  thejr  don't  know:  sometime* 
they  make  mlatakea,  even.  alaa.  aa  you  and  I. 
You  say  that  jrou  have  been  dumped  Into 
a  world  you  never  made.  Frankly,  f  cannot 
recall  a  generation  having  been  given  the 
privilege  of  cbooalng  the  shape  of  the  world 
Into  which  It  waa  bom.  It  haa  been  said 
that  yours  la  the  first  generation  to  grow  up 
unsure  that  It  wUl  have  a  world  to  live  In 
tomorrow.  It  haa  Ita  tension,  of  course,  as 
have  all  eras:  we  feel  them  as  keenly  as  you. 
But  In  an  individual  sense  (which  may  be 
the  only  relevant  one)  this  has  been  true  of 
all  men  since  the  spear.  Whether  because  of 
the  plague,  the  Hun  or  the  hydrogen  bomb, 
man  has  always  lived  with  some  lurking 
fear,  and  with  no  assurance  that  he  will 
have  a  tomorrow.  But  before  you  become  p>ar- 
anold  In  your  fear  of  nuclear  doomsday,  re- 
member that  we  share  this  fear,  and  the 
danger  behind  It,  and  your  determination 
that  this  force  must  be  tamed.  You  are  not 
alone  In  opposing  the  arms  race,  the  ABM. 
the  overbalance  on  defense  spending.  You 
will  have  help  In  your  fight  to  control  this 
vloleaoe.  ^ut  remember  that  man  has  had 
thes«  weapons  for  a  generation  now.  and  his 
fear  of  them  has,  Ln  part,  kept  the  great 
powers  from  falling  on  each  other. 

You  insist  we  have  given  you  a  rotten  sys- 
tem. It  Is  not  rotten  and  we  have  not  given 
It  to  you.  No  generation  gives  power  to  the 
next.  You  will  grow  into  it,  regardless  of  us. 
Tou  will  control  its  production  and  wealth 
as  rapidly  as  your  talents  enable  you  to  fight 
your  way  to  control.  You  will  become  Its 
political  leaders  and  set  Its  policies  as  rapidly 
as  you  can  convince  people  that  your  Judg- 
ment Is  sound  and  your  policies  preferable. 
I  would  be  disappointed  If  you  were  not 
Impatient  with  the  slow  working  of  repre- 
sentative democracy.  It  may,  Indeed,  be  as 
bad  as  you  say,  Winston  Churchill  correctly 
declared  that  It  Is  an  impossible  system  of 
government,  but  the  best  that  man  has  yet 
devised. 

We  worry  about  you  because  you  seem 
more  intent  on  destroying  the  system  than 
in  correcting  it.  Your  willingness  to  resort  to 
violence  to  force  the  will  of  your  minority  on 
the  majority  smacks  more  of  the  storm 
trooper  than  of  the  reformer.  Your  intoler- 
ance ntakes  me  wonder  who  your  reforms 
are  designed  to  benefit.  Just  as  your  tactics 
make  me  doubtful  that  you  will  succeed. 
The  minority  that  seeks  to  enforce  its  will 
invites  the  retaliation  of  the  greater  violence 
of  the  majority. 

Believe  me.  I  am  glad  to  see  your  anger  at 
discovering  want  and  Injustice.  It  speaks  of 
something  good  in  you.  It  will  spur  you,  I 
hope,  to  make  changes. 

At  the  same  time.  I  suggest  that  much  of 
your  shock  comes  from  a  delayed  collision 
with  reality.  You  recoU  at  want  because  you 
have  never  lived  In  Its  midst.  You  resent 
Injvistlce.  violence,  and  suffering  because  you 
have  grown  up  in  a  comfortable  world.  You 
remind  me  somewhat  of  the  child  who  dis- 
covers that  his  parents  have  lied  to  hlin 
about  Santa  Claus  and  Is  furious  at  them. 
Ignoring  the  reaUty  of  daddy  behind  the 
myth. 

You  say  the  school-book  view  of  America 
is  false,  that  democracy,  equality,  brother- 
hood, liberty  and  Justice  for  all  are  myths. 
You  are  wrong.  They  are  the  Ideals,  the  goals, 
the  vision  put  before  us  by  the  men  who 
started  all  this.  Is  our  democracy  less  than 
a  reaUty  because  some  (your  mlUtants.  for 
example)  abuse  iu  privileges?  Are  the  Ideals 
of  liberty  and  justice  for  aU  leas  inspiring, 
less  worthy,  less  believable  because  we,  being 
human  and  fallible,  fall  short  of  them? 

You  reject  our  middle-class  values,  but 
then  define  them  yourself  as  being  material- 
ism, greed,  conformity  and  an  obsession  with 
security,  which  Is  like  our  Implying  that 
your  attitude  toward  Vietnam  is  based  on 
cowardice.  It  Is  not  easy  to  pinpoint  our 
values,  but  among  them  are  freedom  from 
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fear,  want  and  oppression,  the  right  to  rear 
one's  children  In  lore  and  oonsdenoe,  to 
choose  one's  leaden  and  change  one's  gor- 
emment  as  times  dictate,  to  be  free  to  reach 
as  far  as  our  talents  will  permit,  and  to  live 
In  our  homes  In  dignity,  peace  and  security. 

I  think  It  is  Important  for  you  to  be  aware 
of  our  attitudes  and  our  experience  for  sev- 
eral reasons.  It  Is  good  to  know  where  you 
have  ba«n  so  that  you  can  better  decide 
where  you  want  to  go.  And  It  is  well  for  a 
man  to  think  well  of  his  forebears,  those  who 
went  before  and  gave  hint  Ufe.  For.  as  the 
saying  goes,  the  apple  does  not  fall  far  from 
the  tree,  and  the  traits  you  have  inherited 
are  those  on  which  you  must  depend  as  you 
begin  your  work. 

As  a  generation,  you  have  good  qualities.  I 
think,  from  which  to  draw  strength  In  time 
of  stress. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS 


HON.  WIUIAM  D.  FOj(D 

or  MKanoAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  16.  1969 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
earlier  this  year.  I  sent  questionnaires 
to  each  of  the  more  than  140.000  homes  in 
my  congressional  district,  seelcing  my 
constituents'  viewpoints  on  some  of  the 
major  problems  and  issues  facing  our 
Nation. 

I  have  conducted  such  an  opinion  poll 
each  year  sinie  my  election  to  Congress 
in  1964.  and  the  results  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  in  helping  me  deter- 
mine grassroots  sentiment  in  my  district. 
This  year,  more  than  16,000  persons  par- 
ticipated, the  largest  return  I  have  ever 
received.  The  returns  were  tabulated  by 
volunteer  workers  in  my  district  ofDce. 
and  I  have  reported  the  results  in  a 
newsletter. 

Among  the  highlights  were  the  follow- 
ing: 

My  constituents  overwhelmingly  favor 
tax  reform,  by  95  percent;  increasing  the 
Individual  tax  exemption,  by  91  percent; 
popular  election  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President,  by  85  percent:  expansion 
of  Federal  aid  to  education,  by  72  per- 
cent; and  congressional  approval  of  over- 
seas troop  commitments,  by  71  percent. 

They  strongly  oppose  deployment  of 
the  antl-ballistic-missile  system,  by  75 
percent;  continuation  of  farm  subsidy 
and  price  support  payments,  by  67  per- 
cent; and  lowering  the  voting  age  to  18, 
by  63  percent. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  who 
might  be  interested.  I  am  Inserting  in 
the  Record,  at  this  point,  the  complete 
results  of  the  survey : 

ELXCTION  tXrOMM 

Electoral  college 

Would  you  favor  a  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment to  substitute  popular  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice-President  for  the  present 
Electoral  College  system? 

Yes   (85  percent) 13,877 

No    (15   percent) 2.251 

ToUl    replies 1«.  128 

Voting  age 

Would  you  favor  lowering  the  mlnlmiun 
voting  age  to  18  years? 

Yes  (37  percent) 5.931 

No  (63  percent) 10,208 

Total   replies 18. 197 


WATKntax.  sscrrmrrr 
The  draft 
Proposals  to  revise  our  Selective  Service 

System  come  before  the  Congress  each  year. 

Which  of  the  following  proposals  would  you 

favor? 

The  present  system,  which  permits 
deferment  of  students  (31  per- 
cent)         4.813 

A  random-chance  lottery  syatem,  with 
no  student  deferments  (41  per- 
cent)      6,482 

A  professional,  all  volunteer  Army, 
with  an  annual  estimated  Increase 
In  payroll  of  •«  to  817  billion  (28 
percent)    4,484 

Total   repUes 15,779 

Space 
The  early  Apollo  series  of  space  missions 
has    been    spectacularly    successful.    Would 
you: 

Continue  to  fund  the  space  program 
at  its  present  level  of  $3.8  billion 
(52   percent) ._ 8,259 

Reduce  allocations  for  space  explora- 

atlon    (26   percent) 4,145 

Increase  allocations  for  space  explora- 
tion  (14   percent) 2,156 

Abandon  the  space  program  (8  per- 
cent)     1,462 

ToUl   repUes 16,022 

Anti-halHatic-miaaile  syatem 
Would  you  favor : 

Construction  of  an  antlballistlc-mls- 
slle  system  to  defend  our  cities  from 
missile  attack,  at  a  cost  of  approxi- 
mately 850  billion  (25  percent)...     3,781 

Negotiation  of  an  International 
agreement  with  adequate  inspec- 
tion safeguards,  to  limit  expendi- 
tures for  antl-ballUtlc  missile  de- 
fense   (ys    percent) 11,288 

Total    replies 15.069 

TAXXS  AND  ■OONOKIC  POUCT 

Surcharge 
Do  you  favor  President  Nixon's  suggestion 
to  continue  the  10  percent  surcharge? 

Yes  (31  percent) 4,686 

No    (69   percent) 10,686 

Total  replies 15,272 

Tax  reform 
Do  you  favor  a  comprehensive  tax-reform 
program  to  close  such  loopholes  as  the  oU- 
depletlon  allowance? 

Yes  (95  percent) 14,089 

No  (5  percent) 798 

Total  repUes 14,887 

Personal  exemption 
Do  you  favor  Increasing  the  Individual  In- 
come-tax exemption  from  the  present  $600 
to  $1200? 

Te*  (91  percent)-. 14,545 

No    (9  percent) 1,384 

ToUl  replies 15,929 

FOREIGN    POLICY 

Troop  commitments 
Would  you  favor  a  Congressional  Resolu- 
tion requiring  the  President  to  obtain  ap- 
proval  of   Congress   before   TJ.S.    troops   are 
committed  to  fight  In  foreign  countries? 

Yes    (71    percent) .10,882 

No    (29   percent). 4.428 

Total  repUes 15,310 

Foreign  aid 
This  country's  foreign  aid  program  was  re- 
duced  this  year  to  $1.7  bUllon,  the  lowest 
level  In  the  history  of  the  program.  Would 
you  prefer  to: 

1.  Further  reduce  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram (45  percent) 7,212 
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2.  Continue    It   at   about   the   same 

level   (20  percent) 3,130 

3.  Increase  the  level  of  the  aid  pro- 

gram (3  percent) 488 

4.  Restrict  foreign  aid  to  non-mlU- 

tary  aid  only  (32  percent) 5, 127 

Total  replies 15,  952 

COVEKKMENT    PXOOaAMS 

School  aid 
Do  you  favor  expansion  of  Federal  aid  to 
education  to  Include  direct  grants  for  con- 
struction of  schools  In  rapidly  growing  dis- 
tricts or  in  districts  with  obsolete  and  over- 
crowded schools? 

Yes    (72   percent).. 11,170 

No    (28  percent) 4.376 

Total  replies 15,  546 

Farm  subsidies 
Do  you  favor  continuation  of  farm  subsidy 
payments  and  price-support  programs? 

Yes  (33  percent) 4,748 

No  (87  percent) 9,612 

Total  replies 14,360 

Postal  service 
Do  you  favor: 

Retaining  the  present  postal  service, 
taking  funds  from  general  tax  rev- 
enues to  meet  costs  that  exceed 
postal  revenue  (16  percent) 2,439 

Reorganizing  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment to  provide  improved  service, 
but  still  requiring  some  support 
from  general  tax  revenues  (23  per- 
cent)         3,436 

Creation  of  a  government-owned 
postal  service  corporation  to  pro- 
vide Improved  service,  on  a  self- 
supporting  basis   (54  percent) 8,205 

Making  the  postal  service  a  wholly 
tax-supported,  non-revenue  service 
such   as   public   highways    (7   per 

cent)   1,000 

Total  repUes 15,080 

MAJOK   PROBLKIIS 

What,  In  your  opinion,  are  the  three  moet 

Important  problems  facing  our  nation  In  the 
years  Unmedtately  ahead? 

The  war  In  Vietnam 6,042 

Crime 5,141 

Tax  reform 4, 142 

Inflation 4,002 

ClvU  rights 3,  660 

Education  and  mental  health 2,  706 

Youth  unrest 2, 136 

Poverty 2,  099 

Conservation   1,673 

Foreign  relations 1,447 

Communist  threat 718 

Too  much  welfare 390 

Disrespect  for  government 363 

Overpopulation 351 


CHEMICAL-BIOLOGICAL  WARFARE 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  16,  1969 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Representa- 
tive RiCHARO  D.  McCarthy  and  I  are 
concerned  about  the  continuing  lack  of 
information  concerning  the  effects  of 
chemical  and  biological  warfare  agents. 
We  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  our  colleagues  three  newspaper  arti- 
cles from  the  New  York  Times  and  a 
preliminary  report  on  the  ecological  ef- 
fects of  the  defoliation  and   antif ood 
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camrwlgns  in  Vietnam.  The  conclusion 
one  draws  from  these  documents  is  that 
more  scientific  study  is  definitively 
needed  to  assess  the  environmental  Im- 
pact of  our  defoliation  and  crop-destruc- 
tion activities  in  Vietnam.  Exactly  such 
a  study  has  been  called  for  in  House  Joint 
Resolution  691,  which  Representative 
McCarthy  and  I  introduced  on  April  30, 
1969. 

In  addition,  we  are  introducing  two 
documents  germane  to  the  problems  of 
testing  and  shipping  toxic  chemical  war- 
fare agents  such  as  nerve  gases.  The 
first  is  an  excellent  account  by  Philip 
Boffey  of  the  incident  last  year  in  Utah 
resulting  in  the  deaths  of  approximately 
6,000  sheep.  The  second  is  a  statement 
prepared  by  the  Committee  for  Environ- 
mental Information  in  St.  Louis  for  the 
recent  hearings  held  by  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee.  This  statement 
describes  ways  that  the  toxic  agents 
that  the  military  proposed  to  ship  over 
half  way  across  the  country  could  be 
safely  detoxified  without  shipment.  It 
illustrates  the  constructive  contributions 
that  can  be  made  to  such  problems  by 
groups  of  scientists  such  as  the  Com- 
mittee for  Environmental  Information, 
the  Scientists'  Committee  for  Public  In- 
formation, and  other  groups  around  the 
country  that  are  part  of  the  increasing 
role  of  scientists  in  the  critical  public 
problems  facing  our  society. 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  4,  1968] 
Use  or  Herbicides  by  the  United  States  in 
Vietnam  Defended 
(By  Walter  Sullivan) 

During  the  current  fiscal  year  and  the  one 
preceding  It  the  United  States  used  herbi- 
cides In  Vietnam  on  such  a  scale  that  the 
total  cost  win  reach  almost  $100-mllllon. 

This  Is  in  contrast  to  an  expenditure  of 
$12.5-mllIlon  in  the  fiscal  year  1966.  These 
figures  were  made  public  here  yesterday  by 
a  military  specialist  who  argued — that  the 
killing  of  foliage  that  could  conceal  Vletcong 
ambushes  leads  to  no  long-term  effects. 

The  speaker  was  Dr.  Charles  E.  MInarlk. 
director  of  the  Plant  Science  Laboratory  at 
Port  Detrick,  Md.,  an  adviser  to  the  Penta- 
gon on  defoliation  practices. 

He  addressed  the  Northeast  Weed  Control 
Conference  at  the  Commodore  Hotel  and 
elaborated  afterwards  In  an  Interview. 

His  arguments  contrasted  with  charges 
made  last  week  by  Dr.  Barry  Commoner,  di- 
rector of  the  Center  for  the  Biology  of  Nat- 
ural Systems  at  Washington  University  In 
St.  Louis. 

Dr.  Commoner  spoke  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science. 

He  said  the  association  bad  tried  In  vain 
to  obtain  from  the  Department  of  Defense 
scientific  data  supporting  the  Pentagon's 
contention  that  the  defoliation  program 
would  not  have  long-term  ill  effects  on  Viet- 
nam and  Its  population.  At  a  news  confer- 
ence he  said  one  of  the  herbicides,  maleic 
hydrazlde,  had  produced  cancer  In  mice. 

Another  cacodyllc  acid,  used  to  kill  ele- 
phant grass  around  American  bases,  contains 
arsenic.  Dr.  Commoner  said.  An  area  one- 
third  the  size  of  Montana  has  been  sprayed, 
be  asserted.  In  his  prepared  text  he  added: 

"We  have  engaged  In  a  massive  environ- 
mental Intrusion  without  being  aware  of  the 
biological  consequences." 

Dr.  MInarlk  said  maleic  hydrazlde  had  not 
been  used  In  Vietnam  and  that  cacodyllc 
acid,  like  most  other  herbicides  In  use  there, 
was  soon  broken  down  by  bacteria  In  the  soli. 

When  eaten  by  cattle  with  their  fodder,  he 
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added,  the  substance  Is  excreted  in  their 
\u1ne  and,  unlike  DDT,  does  not  appear  in 
their  milk. 

He  said  there  was  no  known  case  of  death 
or  serious  Injury  to  anyone  from  herbicides 
in  use  In  Vietnam,  even  In  factories  where 
large  amounts  of  the  material  was  processed. 
However,  he  added,  that  the  Vletcong  prob- 
ably "believe  their  own  propaganda." 

They  have  said  bleeding  from  the  nose  and 
ears  had  resulted  from  poisoning  by  herbi- 
cides, he  said.  The  spraying  of  areas  of  poten- 
tial ambush  thus  scares  them  away,  as  well 
as  denying  them  cover,  he  said. 
-  He  argued  that  defoliation  in  Vietnam 
was  essentially  no  more  a  threat  to  the 
balance  of  nature  than  the  spray-kllllng  of 
■  vegetation  along  power  lines,  railways  and 
highways  In  the  United  States. 

In  Vietnam  the  goal  is  to  kill  vegetation 
within  "a  couple  of  hundred  feet"  of  high- 
ways and  waterways  where  ambushes  are 
likely.  Dr.  MInarlk  said. 

As  along  American  power  lines  and  other 
rights  of  way,  the  animal  life  retreats  from 
the  defoliated  zone  into  the  nearby  forest 
with  little  effect  on  the  region  as  a  whole. 

The  Midwest  Research  Institute  in  St. 
Louis  has  completed  for  the  Pentagon  a  study 
of  the  effects  of  large-scale  use  of  herbicides 
on  the  life  of  a  region  like  Vietnam,  Dr.  Min- 
arik  said. 

The  results  have  not  yet  been  made  public, 
he  added. 

One  of  the  herbicides,  Tordon  101,  con- 
tains a  component,  picloram,  which  does  not 
break  down  quickly  In  the  soil,  Dr.  MInarlk 
said.  However.  It  is  employed  sparingly,  he 
added.  In  this  country  It  is  used  to  kill 
conifers. 

One  problem  Is  to  find  herbicides  that  act 
quickly,  even  on  trees  100  to  150  feet  tall. 
Those  now  In  use  usually  take  from  four  to 
six  weeks  for  maximum  effect.  Regrowth  be- 
gins after  six  to  twelve  months.  Peasants  are 
planting  crops  In  areas  that  have  been 
cleared  of  forest  by  defoliants.  Dr.  MInarlk 
said. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  13.  1968] 

Defoliation  Study  Casts  Doubt  on 
Long-Term  Damage  in  Vietnam 

(By  Walter  Sullivan) 

There  are  no  clear  indications  that  wide- 
spread aerial  spraying  to  strip  Vietnamese 
war  zones  of  foliage  will  do  long-term  dam- 
age. However  too  little  Is  known  to  assess  the 
efforts  with  confidence. 

That,  In  essence,  in  the  finding  of  a  study 
in  the  field,  undertaken  for  the  Department 
of  I>efense  by  the  Midwest  Research  Institute. 
It  was  carried  out  after  a  number  of  scien- 
tists had  expressed  concern  at  the  possible 
long-term  effects  of  such  spraying  on  the 
balance  of  nature  In  that  part  of  the  world. 

The  study  found  no  substantial  evidence 
that  the  spraying  of  Vietnamese  jungle  would^ 
adversely   affect   the   human   population   or 
have  long-lasting  effects  on  the  wildlife  or 
fertility  of  the  land. 

In  an  apparent  attempt  to  head  off  possible 
charges  of  bias,  the  Pentagon  asked  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  to  review  the 
study. 

The  academy,  while  gingerly  not  taking 
sides  on  the  controversy,  found  that  the  Mid- 
west Research  Institute,  In  Kansas  City,  had 
done  a  "creditable  job"  In  reviewing  litera- 
ture on  the  subject. 

However  the  academy  review  pointed  out 
that  there  was  a  dearth  of  factual  Informa- 
tion on  the  ecological  effects  "of  repeated  or 
heavy  herbicide  appUcatlons."  The  ecology  of 
an  area  refers  to  the  Interdependence  of  Its 
life  forms  and  their  material  environment. 
report  held  'first  step' 

On  Jan.  31,  Dr.  Frederick  Seltz,  president 
of  the  academy,  in  forwarding  Its  assessment 
of  the  report  to  Dr.  John  S.  Poster  Jr .  dlrec- 
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tor  of  dafoiM  reasweh  sad  enffbiMrlBc. 
wrote: 

"It  la  clear  tta»t  the  compilation  of  thla 
report  U  ooly  a  Orat  etep  In  Inreetlfattoc 
further  the  ecologlc*!  effecte  of  IntenalTe  uee 
of  herbicides." 

Never  before,  at  any  time  or  place,  ha« 
there  been  such  Intenalve  spraying  of  de- 
follante.  according  to  the  report.  A  particu- 
larly Intensive  effort  haa  been  directed 
against  vegetation  in  the  defnUltarlzed  zone 
between  North  and  South  Vietnam.  Some  of 
the  region's  densest  vegetation  is  to  be  found 
In  thla  area. 

Along  canals  where  ambuahee  bare  been 
common,  vegetation  haa  been  sprayed  from 
one-eighth  to  one-half  a  mile  on  either  side 
of  the  waterway. 

The  heavy  rmtn  forest  around  guerrilla 
atrongholds,  and  vegetation  near  air  bases, 
highways  and  rail  lines  has  also  been  sprayed 
to  deny  concealments  to  the  Vletcong. 

The  entire  American  production  of  one 
leaf  killer,  a.4,5-T,  U  being  diverted  to 
Vietnam,  cutting  off  American  farmers  from 
their  supply.  In  19««  a  total  of  7.5  million 
pounds  of  thla  chemical  waa  uaed  by  farmers 
In  thla  country. 

-  ..JffNAMSWXaKD   QTTKSnONS 

Among  the  queatlona  that  cannot  be  an- 
swered on  the  basis  of  present  knowledge 
according  to  the  report,  are  the  effects  of 
defoliation  on  various  species  of  anlnuU  on 
the  brink  of  extinction.  Likewise  uncertain 
la  the  extent  to  which  killing  off  the  vegeta- 
tion threatens  to  ttim  the  soil  into  a  sub- 
stance with  the  consistency  of  adobe  brick — 
a  process  known  as  laterlzatlon. 

One  of  the  endangered  specie*  of  the  region 
la  the  Douc  Langur.  which,  the  report  says, 
has  been  described  as  "perhaps  the  moat  col- 
orful of  all  mammals." 

It  Is  a  monkey  that  lives  almost  entirely 
on  leaves  and  hence  Is  highly  vulnerable  to 
defoliation.  Also  In  this  category  Is  the 
crested  or  Indochlneee  gibbon,  an  arboreal 
animal  alxnoet  never  seen  on  the  ground. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  of  all  la  the 
Kouprey,  an  ancestor  of  modern  cattle  that 
haa  come  down  almost  unchanged  from  the 
Miocene   Sra.  some  30  million  years  ago. 

The  Kouprey.  says  the  report,  "was  not 
even  discovered  until  1936."  Only  about  800 
animals  are  known  to  survive  In  central  Cam- 
bodU. 

Vletoong  supply  routes  pass  through  both 
Laos  and  Cambodia.  According  to  the  re- 
port, those  In  Laos  have  been  "liberally 
sprayed"  to  expose  the  trails  to  air  attack. 

However,  the  report  notes  that  some  ani- 
mal species  have  been  Mded,  rather  than 
harmed,  by  defoliation.  The  process,  like 
logging.  Is  followed  by  a  a\ii^  of  the  under- 
growth on  which  certain  animals  browse. 

It  will  be  particularly  harmful  to  *nima^ 
like  the  langurs  and  gibbons  If  large  blocks 
of  Jungle  are  defoliated.  However,  unlike 
the  situation  with  Insectlcidea,  such  aa  ODT. 
the  chemicals  used  against  Vietnamese  foli- 
age do  not  persist  in  the  food  chain  or  con- 
centrate In  animal  tissue,  according  to  tbs 
report. 

"The  poaalbllity  of  lethal  toxicity  to  hu- 
mans, domestic  animals  or  wildlife  by  uae  of 
the  noncroplant  herbicides  discussed  in  thla 
report  Is  highly  unlikely  and  should  not  be 
a  matter  ot  deep  concern,"  says  report.  The 
term  "noncroplant"  waa  uaed  becauae  the 
study  does  not  deal  to  any  extent  with  the 
use  of  chemicals  to  destroy  enemy  food  crops. 
While  tests  have  been  made  on  gross 
toxicity,  the  report  says  inadequate  Infor- 
mation la  available  on  the  effecta  of  peralst- 
ent  exposure  to  leaser  amounta. 

It  recommends  research  to  see  If  changes 
In  heredity  or  offspring  result  from  such  ex- 
posure, before  a  single  herbicide  is  used  in 
any  areas  over  a  long  period. 

In  particular  It  cites  cacodyllc  add  in  thla 
reapect.  That  herbicide  contalna  arsenic  and. 
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while  Ita  manufacturer  reports  no  ill  effecta 
on  tbos*  maklnc  It.  It  haa  bean  alnctod  out 
by  crltlos  of  the  defoliation  program  aa  b*- 
Ing  possibly  dangsroua. 

Laterlaatlon.  or  oonveralon  of  the  aoU  to  a 
brlck-llke  hardness,  is  typical  of  tropical  re- 
gions of  heavy  rainfall.  The  rain  leaches 
silica  and  other  minerals  from  the  soil,  leav- 
ing It  rich  In  Iron  oxides,  and  altimlna.  Aa 
long  aa  such  soil  la  covesed  with  vegetaUon 
and  humua,  no  harm  la  done.  However  when 
exposed  to  the  sun  It  bakes  Into  a  sort  of 
adobe  brick. 

A  number  of  regions  have  become  virtual 
deserts  when  the  land  was  cleared  for  agri- 
culture and  then  eroded.  The  aolla  of  Vietnam 
are  believed  to  be  largely  of  the  laterizlng 
type.  Even  In  the  Mekong  Delta  thla  la  true 
to  some  extent. 

"We  do  not  feel  that  we  have  sufficient 
Information  on  the  soil  conditions  of  all  of 
Vietnam  to  dry  any  valid  conclusions  cov- 
ering the  hazard  of  creating  laterlzatlon  of 
soli  by  the  Indirect  action  of  herbicides,"  the 
report  says. 

Another  area  of  uncertainty,  according  to 
the  report,  concerns  the  effects  of  herbicide 
spraying  on  the  life  of  lakes  and  streams. 
The  subject  haa  not  been  extensively  studied. 
In  particular  under  the  conditions  character- 
istic of  Vietnam. 

The  evaluation  of  the  report  by  the  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  contained  a  series  of  anon- 
ymous comments  by  members  of  the  eval- 
uation team. 

One  argued  that  the  effect  on  water  quality 
was  unlikely  to  be  harmful.  Others  ques- 
tioned the  emphasis  on  laterlzatlon,  which 
they  also  considered  Improbable  as  a  by- 
product of  defoliation. 

It  was  noted  that  the  report  had  been 
prepared  solely  on  the  basis  of  Interviews 
with  some  140  individuals  and  a  study  of 
1.500  Items  of  scientiflc  literature,  rather  than 
one-the-spot  experience. 

Chief  authors  of  the  report  were  William  B. 
House,  director  of  biological  sciences  at  the 
Midwest  Research  Institute,  Louis  H.  Good- 
son.  Howard  M.  Oadberry  and  Kenneth  W. 
Dokter.  all  attached  to  the  Institute. 

The  term  that  reviewed  the  report  for  the 
academy  and,  to  some  extent,  gave  advice  In 
Its  preparation  consisted  of  Dr.  Alden  8. 
CrmfU,  botonlst  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Davis,  chairman.  Dr.  Keith  C.  Bar- 
rens, director  of  plant  research  at  the  Dow 
Chemical  Company,  Dr.  Richard  Behrens  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota.  Dr.  William  S. 
Bennlnghoff  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 
Dr.  William  R.  Purtlck  of  Oregon  State  Uni- 
versity and  Dr.  Warren  C.  Shaw  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agrlculttire. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  31.  1968] 

Stttdt  Pnn>8  VimfAM  Ecology  B(7bt 

(By  Douglas  Robinson) 

Saicom,  Sottth  Vxrkam.  September  34. — 
An  American  authority  on  tropical  plant  life 
has  written  a  report  saying  that  while  there 
has  been  ecologlc  change  in  South  Vietnam 
because  of  chemical  defoliation,  he  does  not 
believe  It  will  cause  permanent  damage. 

"That  defoliation  has  caused  an  ecologlc 
change  is  undeniable,"  he  said.  "I  do  not  feel 
the  change  Is  Irreversible,  but  recovery  may 
take  a  long  time." 

The  report,  which  is  entitled  "An  Aasesa- 
ment  of  Ecological  Consequences  of  the 
Defoliation  Program  in  Vietnam,"  waa  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  Pred  H.  Tschlrley  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Defoliants  have  been  used  In  Vietnam  to 
destroy  the  forest  and  Jungle  cover  iised  by 
the  enemy  and  to  expose  supply  trails  to  air 
observation.  The  chemicals  have  also  been 
employed  to  cut  down  the  rice  crop  destined 
to  supply  enemy  troops.  Jungle  areaa  near 
allied  bases  and  highways  have  also  been 
sprayed  with  defoliants  to  reduce  enemy 
cover. 
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Dr.  Tschlrley  waa  among  members  of  a 
committee  set  up  earlier  this  year  to  review 
the  herbicide  pirogram  comprehensively.  Hla 
report,  released  today,  is  only  a  small  part  of 
the  over-all  study,  moet  of  which  Is  still 
classified. 

Dr.  TBchlrley  gathered  hla  Information  dur- 
ing a  month's  stay  last  spring.  Because  of 
security  reasons,  many  of  hla  observations 
of  defoliated  areas  were  from  helicopters  fly- 
ing as  high  as  3,000  feet. 

A  United  States  mission  spokesman  said. 
"There  Is  a  sufficient  ground  sampling  to  give 
full  meaning  to  his  report."  The  report,  how- 
ever, was  studied  with  qualifying  phrases 
such  as  "This  report  can  in  no  sense  be  con- 
sidered a  complete,  authoritative  assessment 
of  the  ecologlc  effects  resulting  from  defolia- 
tion of  the  forest  canopy." 

It  continued:  "The  conclusions  reached  are 
Judgmente  based  on  prior  experience  and 
the  necessarily  few  observaUona  that  were 
possible  in  an  area  of  war  activity  with  the 
time  frame  demanded." 

SOME    MTn-nPLK    SPEATINOa 

The  survey  showed  that  16.3  per  cent  of 
the  total  forested  area  of  South  Vietnam 
had  been  treated  with  chemicals  through 
1967,  or  about  5  per  cent  of  the  entire  land 
mass.  The  figure  Included  areas  that  have 
been  treated  two  and  three  times. 

In  his  study.  Dr.  Tschlrley  haa  concluded 
that  defoUatlon.  or  even  denudation,  "haa 
no  measurable  effect  on  atmospheric  mois- 
ture and  thus  would  have  no  effect  on  pre- 
cipitation"; that  the  "possibility  of  flooding 
or  of  changes  In  the  water  table  as  a  result 
of  defoliation  are  subjects  that  need  care- 
ful consideration."  and  that  "the  relative 
susceptibility  of  specific  species  In  the  .  .  . 
forests  of  Vietnam  is  not  known." 

The  report  IdenUfles  the  three  types  of 
herbicides  used  In  Vietnam  by  the  color 
codes  used  on  barrels  of  chemicals  to  Iden- 
tify them  as  well  aa  by  their  constituents. 
They  are: 

Orange,  the  prtnclpa:  defoUant  used  In 
Vietnam,  la  composed  of  the  butyl  esters  of 
3,4-D  (dlchlorophenoxyacetic  acid)  and 
3.4.6-T    (trlchlorophenoxy acetic   acid). 

White,  a  mixture  of  3,4-D  and  plcloram 
(amlnotrichloroplcollnic  acid),  which  Is 
known  commercially  as  Tordon  101. 

Blue,  which  has  cacodyllc  acid  aa  Ita  more 
active  ingredient,  and  Is  known  by  Its  brand 
name  of  Phytar  660O.  Cacodyllc  acid  is  dl- 
methylarslnlc  acid  In  a  pentavalent  state 
rather  than  the  more  toxic  trlvalent  state. 

Both  orange  and  white  are  defoliante  iised 
against  broadleafed  and  woody  plants  and 
trees.  Blue  is  used  on  grasses  and  some  crops. 
Including  rice. 

In  discussing  whether  the  orange  or  white 
defoliant  would  destroy  micro-organisms  In 
the  soli,  a  condition  that  would  have  a 
severe  effect  on  the  soil  ecology.  Dr.  Tschlrley 
concluded  that  itelther  chemical  would  have 
a  detrimental  effect  on  "microbial  popula- 
tions in  soil."  There  Is  no  discussion  of  what 
effect  the  blue  defoliant  might  have. 

NnvK  Oas:  Duowat  Accident  LuntED  to 
Utah  Sheep  ktt.t. 

Nine  months  ago  aome  6000  sheep  grazing 
In  Skull  Valley,  Utah,  were  kUled  or  sick- 
ened by  a  mysterious  ailment  that  attacked 
the  central  nervous  system.  The  sheep  were 
located  near  the  Dugway  Proving  Oround, 
the  Army's  chief  site  for  fleld  testing  chemi- 
cal and  biological  weapons,  so  suspldona 
were  immediately  arouaed  that  the  sheep 
bad  been  felled  by  a  lethal  substance  origi- 
nating at  I>ugway.  These  suapldona  were 
heightened  when  it  waa  subsequently  re- 
vealed that  Dugway  had  tested  highly  toxlo 
nerve  agents  the  day  before  the  sheep  be- 
came 111. 
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The  massive  sheep  kill  attracted  to  Utah  a 
swarm  of  Investigators  from  the  military, 
from  state  and  federal  agendes,  and  from 
various  universities.  There  were  loud  pledges 
from  all  concerned  that  there  would  be  a  no- 
holds-barred  investigation  Into  the  question 
of  what  killed  the  sheep.  For  a  time,  while 
public  Interest  in  the  incident  remained 
high,  atatua  reports  on  the  Investigation  were 
Issued  by  the  Army  and  by  some  of  the 
civilian  agencies  involved.  The  Army  gen- 
erally took  the  line  that,  while  Dugway  waa 
highly  suspect,  there  was  no  conclusive  proof 
aa  to  what  killed  the  sheep  and  further  tests 
were  necessary  to  establish  the  cause.  At  this 
writing,  more  than  9  months  after  the  Inci- 
dent, there  has  still  been  no  detailed  report  of 
what  the  Investigation  revealed.  Brigadier 
General  William  W.  Stone,  Jr.,  of  the  Army 
Materiel  Command,  who  headed  the  Army's 
Investigation,  has  compiled  a  secret  report 
on  the  Incident,  but  the  Army  haa  not  re- 
leaaed  an  unclaisslfled  summary  of  this  re- 
port and  showa  no  indlnatlon  to  do  so. 
Nevertheless,  It  la  possible,  from  the  scat- 
tered statements  the  Army  has  made  and 
from  a  variety  of  other  sovirces.  to  piece  to- 
gether the  outUnes  of  what  happened. 

Vlrtitally  all  the  scientiflc  and  circum- 
stantial evidence  publicly  available  Indicates 
that  the  i»'lmary  cause  of  the  sheep  deaths 
waa  VX.  a  persistent  nerve  agent  that  was 
used  In  an  aircraft  spray  test  at  Dug^way  the 
day  before  the  sheep  started  dying.  The 
scientiflc  evidence  will  be  discussed  in  more 
detail  below,  but.  In  brief,  scientists  have 
found  traces  ot  the  nerve  agent  In  the  dead 
sheep  and  In  nearby  vegetation  and  snow 
water;  they  have  established  that  the  sheep 
were  poisoned  by  an  organic  phosphate  com- 
pound, of  which  the  nerve  agent  Is  one;  and 
they  have  shown  that  low  doses  of  the  nerve 
agent  fed  to  healthy  sheep  will  produce  the 
same  symptoms  as  those  found  In  the  sick 
Skull  Valley  sheep.  There  is  evidence  that 
the  sheep  ingested  the  nerve  agent  primarily 
by  eating  contaminated  vegetation,  and  that 
the  toxic  material  persisted  in  the  area  tar 
at  least  3  weeks  after  the  Incident.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  unfortunate  incident,  a  high- 
level  advisory  committee,  headed  by  Surgeon 
General  WUllam  H.  Stewart,  has  recom- 
mended stringent  new  safety  procedures  for 
Dugway,  and  the  Army  last  week  adopted 
them  in  toto. 

AOCXDEMT  AT  Dt7CWAT 

How  the  agent  escaped  from  Dugway  may 
never  be  known  beyond  doubt,  but  Investi- 
gators suggest  that  a  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances conspired  to  bring  about  the 
sheep  slaughter.  There  waa  an  accident  dur- 
ing the  spray  test  at  Dugway;  shortly  there- 
after a  change  in  weather  conditions  appar- 
enUy  carried  the  agent  toward  the  sheep  and 
then  precipitated  It  arotind  them;  and  sheep 
turned  out  to  be  unusually  susceptible  to  the 
agent.  Had  any  of  these  factors  been  absent. 
It  Is  conceivable — though  unprovable — that 
there  would  have  been  no  "Dugway  Incident." 

The  Army's  Initial  reaction  to  news  of  the 
sheep  deaths  was  to  deny  that  Dugway  had 
been  doing  any  testing  that  could  have 
caused  the  Incident,  but  this  posture  had 
to  be  abandoned  when  the  office  of  Sen. 
Frank  E.  Moss  (D-Utah).  revealed  on  21 
March  that  Dugway  had  conducted  three 
separate  nerve  agent  operations  on  13  March, 
the  day  before  shepherds  flrst  noticed  the 
sheep  were  ill.  The  Army  had  supplied  the  in- 
formation to  Moss  and  apparently  intended 
It  to  be  "for  offidal  use  only,"  but  Dale  O. 
Zabrlskle  press  assistant  to  Moss,  says  there 
waa  no  restrictive  marking  on  the  dociiment 
so  he  promptly  released  the  information  to 
Utah  newsmen,  much  to  the  Army's  con- 
sternation. 

Siirgeon  General  Stewart  states  that  two 
of  the  nwve  agent  operations — a  demonatra- 
tlon  firing  of  165-mm  shells  containing  nerve 
gases,  and  a  disposal  operation  Involving  the 
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burning  of  about  160  gallons  of  a  persistent 
nerve  agent — have  been  ruled  out  as  possible 
sources  of  substance  that  kill  the  sheep.  The 
third  operation.  In  which  a  high-speed  air- 
craft dispensed  330  gallons  of  VX  In  the  form 
of  liquid  dropleis  from  two  pressurized  spray 
tanks,  remains  highly  suspect. 

The  purpose  of  the  aircraft  spray  test,  ac- 
cording to  statements  made  by  Army  officers 
at  an  Informal  briefing  for  the  Utah  con- 
gressional delegation  last  March,  was  not 
to  test  the  nerve  agent,  which  had  been  re- 
leased hundreds  of  times  at  Dugway  before, 
but  rather  to  test  the  total  disseminating 
system,  consisting  of  the  nerve  agent,  the 
spray  tanks,  and  the  high-speed  aircraft. 
"Tou  test  the  entire  configuration  before  you 
put  It  on  the  shelf."  General  Ston^^^xplalned 
at  the  briefing.  .  -^ 

The  Army  has  consistently  refused  to  say 
whether  anything  went  virrong  during  the 
test,  and  Colonel  James  H.  Watts,  Dugway's 
commanding  officer  at  the  time  of  the  Inci- 
dent, has  even  been  quoted  as  denying 
rumors  of  a  malfimctlon.  But  three  sources 
who  participated  In  the  Investigation — 
namely  D.  A.  Osguthorpe,  a  veterinarian  who 
acted  as  consultant  to  the  Utah  Department 
of  Agriculture.  O.  D.  Carlyle  Thompson,  di- 
rector of  the  Utah  State  Division  of  Health, 
and  Svirgeon  General  Stewart — all  confirmed 
to  Science  that  there  was,  Indeed,  a  mal- 
function. The  malfunction  resulted  In  the 
agent  being  released  at  a  much  higher  alti- 
tude than  anticipated. 

The  Army  has  publicly  announced  that  the 
aircraft  approached  the  target  grid  on  a 
heading  of  315  degrees  true  at  an  altitude 
of  ISO  feet  (see  map  at  right).  Full  details 
of  what  subsequently  went  wrong  are  not 
available  but  the  following  version  has  been 
pieced   together  from  several   sources. 

Plans  for  the  test  called  for  the  plane  to 
dispense  the  nerve  agent  over  the  target 
grid,  then  pull  up  and  Jettison  Ite  supposedly 
empty  tanks.  But  the  pilot,  unfortunately, 
has  no  way  to  shut  off  the  tanks — they  con- 
tinue to  discharge  until  they  are  empty.  In 
the  test  on  13  March,  according  to  investi- 
gators, one  of  the  tanks  failed  to  empty 
Itself  over  the  target  grid  and  continued  to 
dispense  the  nerve  agent  after  the  plane 
pulled  up. 

To  what  altitude  the  discharge  continued 
Is  not  completely  clear.  Colonel  Watts,  the 
former  Dugway  commander,  has  been  quoted 
as  saying  the  agent  was  released  at  a  maxi- 
mum altitude  of  450  meters,  or  about  1600 
feet.  Osguthorpe,  who  has  bad  access  to 
much  of  the  Army's  data,  believes  the  agent 
was  carried  somewhat  higher.  Either  way, 
the  agent  was  clearly  within  striking  range 
of  the  ridge  of  the  low-lying  Cedar  Moun- 
tains, which  stood  between  the  sheep  and 
the  test  site.  At  their  high  point,  according 
to  the  contour  map  distributed  by  Dugway, 
these  mountains  rise  about  2700  feet  above 
the  Dugway  flats,  while  at  the  points  lying 
directly  between  the  sheep  and  the  test  site, 
they  rise  only  some  1300  feet  above  the  val- 
ley. Somewhat  less  than  30  pounds  of  the 
VX  Is  believed  to  have  remained  airborne 
after  the  13  March  test,  according  to  testi- 
mony presented  to  a  Senate  appropriations 
subcommittee  last  May  by  Lieutenant  Gen- 
eral Austin  W.  Betts,  chief  of  research  and 
development  for  the  Army. 

At  the  time  of  the  test,  according  to  the 
Army,  the  winds  at  altitudes  below  2300 
feet  were  generally  from  the  south-south- 
west, with  gusts  up  to  35  miles  i>er  hour.  Had 
this  wind  direction  continued,  the  agent 
would  have  been  carried  up  the  west  side  of 
the  Cedar  Mountains  and  over  barren  salt 
flats.  But  there  was  a  "weak  front"  In  the 
area,  reported  the  Army,  and  about  3  hours 
later  the  wind  shifted  and  blew  from  the 
west.  Betts  said  the  wind  "could  have  carried 
any  very  small  particles  of  VX  remaining  air- 
borne over  the  areas  In  Skull  Valley  and 
Rush  Valley  where  sheep  were  later  affected" 
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Betts  also  said  scattered  showers  developed 
during  the  early  evening  after  the  test 
(which  took  place  at  6:30  p.m.)  and  he  added 
that  "one  of  these  rain  showers  could  have 
washed  this  airborne  VX  out  of  the  air  and 
deposited  It  on  vegetation  and  the  ground." 
Snow  was  reported  the  following  morning. 

On  14  March,  the  day  after  the  test,  sheep 
In  several  bands  In  Skull  Valley  Just  east  of 
Dugway  began  showing  signs  of  Illness.  One 
herder  described  the  sheep  as  "crazy  in  the 
head."  They  generally  acted  dazed,  held  their 
heads  tilted  down  and  off  to  the  side,  walked 
m  a  stilted,  uncoordinated  manner,  urinated 
frequently,  fell  down,  and  were  unable  to 
get  up.  Dugway  scientists  say  these  are  not 
the  usual  symptoms  associated  with  the 
nerve  agent,  but  It  was  later  discovered  that 
these  symptoms  can  be  produced  by  low 
doses  of  the  agent.      '^ 

The  affected  herds  were  located  In  a  cres- 
cent extending  generally  east  and  northeast 
from  the  Dugway  site.  The  nearest  sheep 
were  about  37  miles  from  the  site  of  the  air- 
craft spray  test  and  were  separated  from  the 
test  by  low  mountains.  The  farthest  sheep 
were  40  to  45  miles  from  the  test  site  and 
were  located  In  Rush  Valley,  beyond  a  sec- 
ond, higher  range  of  mountains,  but  near 
a  low-lying  pass  through  the  mountains. 
The  sheep  nearest  the  test  site  were  the 
most  severely  affected  while  the  herd  In  Rush 
Valley  was  touched  only  slightly.  The  course 
of  the  Illness  In  the  sheep  that  died  was  as 
short  as  34  hours  and  as  long  as  several 
weeks. 

Investigators  were  Initially  mystified  that 
sheep  seemed  to  be  the  only  animals  In  the 
area  affected.  Horses  and  cattle  intermingled 
among  the  sheep  showed  no  symptoms  of 
Illness,  though  chemical  tests  did  Indicate 
a  somewhat  depressed  level  of  chollnesteraae 
in  the  blood,  an  Indication  the  animals  had 
been  exposed  to  an  organic  phosphate  com- 
pound, a  class  which  Includes  the  nerve 
agents.  Dogs  and  humans  seemed  unaffected. 
And  while  a  survey  of  the  area  t\irned  up 
at  least  15  dead  rabbits,  rodents,  birds,  and 
other  small  wildlife,  there  seems  to  be  no 
evidence  that  these  small  animals  were  killed 
by  the  nerve  agent.  One  Jack  rabbit  was  ob- 
served to  show  signs  of  Incoordination  and 
trembling,  symptoms  which  might  Indicate 
exposure  to  a  nerve  agent.  But  the  Army, 
which  had  the  area  surveyed  both  before 
and  after  the  test,  maintains  that  the  rodent 
population  remained  essentially  unchanged. 
Why  were  sheep  the  only  animals  affected? 
The  answer  seems  to  Ue  partly  in  the  fact 
that  sheep  are  more  susceptible  to  the  agent 
than  many  animals,  partly  In  the  fact  that 
sheep  had  greater  access  to  contaminated 
food  than  most  animals. 

Dugway  scientists  stated  at  the  time  of 
the  Incident  that  not  much  was  known  about 
the  effects  of  the  nerve  agent  on  sheep.  But 
during  the  course  of  the  investigation,  ac- 
cording to  Surgeon  General  Steward,  it  was 
learned  that  sheep  are  "peculiarly  respon- 
sive" to  the  nerve  agent  and  succ\unb  to 
"much  lower  doses"  than  would  harm  a  hu- 
man being,  even  a  child.  Moreover,  sheep.  It 
seems,  die  easily  once  they  become  sick. 
Robert  H.  Huffaker.  a  Public  Health  Service 
veterinarian,  who  participated  in  the  Inves- 
tigation, believes  the  first  sheep  that  died 
may  have  been  killed  by  the  nerve  agent,  but 
those  that  died  later  succumbed  to  such  sec- 
ondary causes  as  starvation.  "Sick  sheep  like 
to  die,"  he  says.  ''You  won't  find  them  crawl- 
ing a  mile  to  a  waterhole  on  a  broken  leg." 
The  Army  has  stated  that  the  sheep  were 
apparently  affected  by  eating  contaminated 
vegetation,  and  feeding  experiments  con- 
ducted by  the  Agriculture  Department's 
Poisonous  Plant  Research  Laboratory  in 
Logan.  Utah,  lend  substance  to  this  theory. 
When  Logan  scientists  fed  forage  from  the 
affected  areas  of  Skull  Valley  to  healthy 
sheep,  the  sheep  showed  a  marked  depres- 
sion of  choUnesterase  activity  (a  sign  of  pos- 
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ilbl*  nerre  acent  mpoaurv)  and  aome  of  them 
dcTeloped  syinptoma  Identical  to  thoa«  ob- 
•enrad  is  the  tick  SkuU  Valley  aheep.  In  eon- 
traat.  abeep  placed  In  the  rffected  areaa  but 
muzzled  and  fed  only  bay  and  water  brought 
In  from  outalde  showed  no  stgna  of  toxicity, 
though  some  Investigators  doubt  It. 

There  was  speciilatlon  early  In  the  invea- 
tlgatton  that  the  sheep  may  have  been  sick- 
ened by  licking  contaminated  snow,  and 
since  at  least  one  laboratory  has  Identified 
tracea  of  the  nerve  agent  in  snow  water,  this 
may  remain  a  pooslble  source  of  the  poison. 

The  toxic  substance  seems  to  have  persiated 
In  the  area  for  at  leaat  3  weeks  after  the  in- 
cident, poaalbly  longer.  Logan  scientists 
placed  three  different  groups  of  normal  sheep 
In  the  affected  area  on  19  March,  I  April  and 
4  April  and  all  groups  developed  illness  Iden- 
tical to  that  of  the  sheep  in  the  Initial  out- 
break. By  3  months  after  the  Incident,  bow- 
ever,  tub  poison  had  apparently  dissipated. 
Healthy  sheep  fed  forage  collected  from  the 
affected  area  on  12  June,  and  on  several  oc- 
caalona  subsequently,   showed   no   signs   of 


The  massive  sheep  kill  has  raised  questions 
about  th«  potential  danger  to  human  life. 
Alvln  Ha^h,  manager  of  the  ranch  that  suf- 
fered the  greatest  losses,  told  Science  his 
herders  often  obtain  their  water  by  melting 
snow,  though  at  the  time  of  the  incident  they 
were  carrying  a  water  supply.  Since  the  nerve 
agent  baa  been  identified  in  snow  water. 
Hatch  speculates  that  his  herders  may  have 
had  a  "narrow  eacape." 

There  were  also  reports  that  one  of  the 
aheepherdera  and  two  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment scientists  who  autopsied  the  dead  sheep 
developed  headaches,  nausea,  dizziness,  and 
diarrhea,  but  an  Agriculture  Department  re- 
port, dated  15  July,  says  "there  was  no  con- 
flrnxatlon  that  these  (symptoms)  were  di- 
rectly associated  with  the  cause  of  illness  In 
the  sheep."  The  Public  Hec^th  Service  and 
the  Army  tested  the  vast  majority  of  hu- 
mAna  In  the  affected  areas  and  found  no 
evidence  of  nerve  agent  effects.  Whether  hu- 
mans escaped  harm  primarily  because  the 
level  of  nerve  agent  present  was  too  low  to 
affect  them,  or  because  they  did  not  wander 
around  the  range  munching  vegetation,  ia 
not  clear  from  the  information  available  to 
Science. 

HAS    048    ESCAPES    BXTOaX? 

Dugway  has  had  no  offbase  chemical  moni- 
toring system,  so  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
whether  any  slgrniflcant  amounts  of  lethal 
acent  have  escaped  in  the  past.  The  advisory 
committee  headed  by  the  surgeon  general 
states  that  the  Marsh  aheep  kill  "provided 
the  first  off-poet  event  which  was  suspected 
of  being  connected  to  Dugway  operations," 
but  such  a  statement  does  not  rule  out  the 
possibility  that  nerve  gas  agents  may  have 
escaped  previously  and  simply  failed  to  strike 
populated  areas.  Pay  OiUette,  sheriff  of 
Tooele  County,  Utah,  for  the  past  32  years, 
told  Science  that  on  several  occasions  some 
6  or  7  years  ago  he  received  "confidential 
calls"  from  Dugway,  generally  in  the  eve- 
ning, asking  him  to  patrol  US.  Highway  40, 
35  miles  north  of  Dugway,  and  tell  people 
who  were  stopping  along  the  side  of  the  road 
to  get  moving.  "They  never  told  me  why  and 
I  never  asked  them,"  says  Gillette.  Seymour 
M.  Hersh,  author  of  a  recent  well-reviewed 
book  on  chemical  and  biological  warfare, 
spent  3  weeks  In  Utah  Investigating  the  Dug- 
way incident  and  concluded  that  "this  is  not 
a  freak  event — there  have  been  other  similar 
occurrences  at  Dugway."  Hersh  says  he  has 
detailed  his  findings  in  an  article  scheduled 
to  appear  in  Baquire  magazine. 

AZMT    ISN'T   TALKIIfO 

The  weight  of  circumstantial  evidence — 
the  accident  at  Dugway,  the  weather  condi- 
tions, the  location  of  the  affected  herds — 
strongly  suggests  Dugway  was  the  source  of 
the  substance  that  killed  the  sheep.  But  even 
•tronger  evidence  was  turned  up  by  scientists 
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who  participated  in  the  Investigation.  Un- 
fortunately, complete  information  on  the 
•clentlflc  findings  is  apparently  known  only 
to  the  Army,  and  the  Army  isn't  letting  lu 
scientists  say  much.  Science  requested  an  in- 
terview in  August  with  Mortimer  A.  Rothen- 
berg,  Dugway's  chief  scientist,  and  Rothen- 
berg  agreed,  subject  to  approval  by  his  su- 
periors. Such  approval  was  denied. 

The  Army  told  Sciente  it  could  submit 
questions  to  Dugway  in  writing,  so  four  ques- 
tions were  mailed  in  on  32  August.  More  than 
3  months  passed  before  the  answers  came 
back.  Even  then,  the  answers  were,  in  some 
respects,  incomplete  and  ambiguous. 

Portunately,  the  Army  U  not  the  only 
source  of  information  on  the  investigation. 
Doz«&s  of  civilian  specialists  from  federal 
and  state  agencies  and  from  varlotis  univer- 
sities participated  In  aspects  of  the  investi- 
gation, and  some  were  actually  on  the  scene 
in  Skull  Valley  before  the  Army  even  knew 
any  3heep  had  died.  After  considerable  prod- 
ding. Science  was  able  to  obtain  reports  from 
the  two  major  federal  agencies  Involved,  the 
Public  Health  Service  and  the  Agriculture 
Department.  Prom  these  reports,  and  from 
the  few  public  statements  made  by  the 
Army,  it  seems  clear  that  the  prepKjnderance 
of  scientific  evidence  has  implicated  the 
nerve  agent  as  responsible  for  the  sheep 
deaths. 

The  most  convincing  evidence  comes  from 
chemical  tests  conducted  by  the  National 
Communicable  Disease  Center  In  Atlanta,  a 
branch  of  the  Public  Health  Service.  Chem- 
ists at  NCDC  used  gas  chromatography 
Infrared  spectoacopy  and  mass  spectrometry 
In  an  effort  to  find  traces  of  nerve  agent  in 
the  dead  sheep  or  In  such  environmental 
materials  as  inow  and  grass.  In  a  report  to 
Utah's  health  director,  dated  29  April,  NCDC 
said  unequivocally  that  chemists  found 
traces  of  the  nerve  agent.  The  report's  "sum- 
mary of  chemical  results"  states  that: 

" — Water  and  forage  from  Skull  Valley  as 
well  as  blood  and  liver  from  ill  sheep  showed 
an  agent  which  proved  to  be  Identical  In 
chemical  composition  to  a  sample  of  the  test 
agent  supplied  by  Dugway. 

" — Riunen  contents  from  ill  sheep  showed 
the  same  response  on  Instruments  as  the 
authentic  test  agent  furnished  in  water  by 
Dugway,  that  Is,  hydrolysis  products  of  test 
agent. 

" — Infrared  chromatograms  of  test  agent, 
hay.  and  water  extracts  showed  similar  scans 
Indicating   Identity  of   agents   under  study. 

" — Mass  spectrometry  of  test  agent  hay 
and  water  Isolates  prove  beyond  doubt 
(italics  added)  that  these  responses  are  In 
fact  identical  and  can  only  be  attributed  to 
the  same  chemical." 

CONmUUNO    TESTS    AT   DUOWAT 

Confirming  chemical  tests  seem  to  have 
been  conducted  in  Dugway's  laboratories, 
though  the  Army  Is  much  less  emphatic  in 
asserting  that  it  definitely  detected  traces  of 
the  nerve  agent.  General  Betts,  the  Army's 
R  ft  D  chief,  testified  last  May  that  Dugway's 
chemical  analysis  of  large  samples  of  vege- 
tation from  the  affected  area  had  proceeded 
"to  the  point  where  It  was  considered  pos- 
sible that  traces  of  VX  or  a  similar  organic 
compound  were  very  likely  present."  More 
recently,  in  a  35  November  response  to  the 
questions  posed  by  Science,  the  Army  said 
that  "traces  of  agent  or  agent-like  material 
were  found  In  samples  of  vegetation  col- 
lected at  several  periods  of  time  after  the 
March  13th  Incident." 

The  chemical  tests  were  conducted  with 
great  difficulty,  for  they  required  instru- 
ments capable  of  detecting  minute  traces  of 
the  nerve  agent  and  considerable  sophistica- 
tion in  Interpreting  the  resulU.  Army  scien- 
tists initially  analyzed  several  hundred 
samples  of  water,  soil,  snow,  vegetation,  and 
wool  from  Skull  and  Rush  Valleys  and  found 
no  evidence  of  VX.  Only  after  "very  large 
samples   of    vegetation"   were    analyzed    did 
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the  Army  conclude  that  the  agent  might 
"possibly"  be  present.  Meanwhile,  the  Agrl- 
ctilture  Department  Initially  thought  It  had 
detected  "some  similarity"  between  decompo- 
sition products  of  the  nerve  agent  and  sub- 
stances in  the  tissues  from  affected  sheep, 
but  later  concluded  that  the  similarity  was 
caused  by  products  normally  found  in  sheep 
tissue  and  was  not  significant.  Agriculture 
officials  say  they  also  had  problems  with  their 
Instruments.  In  all,  according  to  the  Army, 
several  thousand  samples  of  environmental 
materials  from  a  100-square  mile  area  were 
analyzed  by  various  agencies  in  the  effort  to 
determine  what  killed  the  sheep. 

AKMT    STIU.   SKEPnCAL 

As  a  result  of  the  inherent  difficulties  of 
the  analysis,  some  Army  scientists  are  said 
to  remain  unconvinced  that  the  nerve  agent 
has  been  unequivocally  Identified.  Never- 
theless, NCDC  Atianta  remains  confident  of 
Its  results,  and  no  one  has  publicly  chal- 
lenged the  seemingly  conclusive  findings. 
Surgeon  General  Stewart  told  Science  that, 
at  the  time  of  the  incident,  NCDC  had  "bet- 
ter equipment  than  Dugway  to  detect  very 
low  levels"  of  the  nerve  agent. 

In  addition  to  tests  Identifying  the  nerve 
agent  Itself,  there  is  considerable  evidence, 
apparenUy  undisputed,  that  the  sheep  were 
poisoned  by  an  organic  phosphate  com- 
pMund.  These  compotinds  are  found  in  nerve 
agents,  many  common  pesticides,  and  some 
noxious  plants  as  well.  They  interfere  with 
the  action  of  the  enzyme  chollnesterase  at 
nerve  endings,  and  a  depressed  level  of 
chollnesterase  is  thus  considered  a  rather 
specific  indication  that  an  organic  phos- 
phate is  involved.  Numerous  investigators 
have  reported  a  severe  depression  of  cholln- 
esterase In  the  blood  of  the  affected  sheep. 
Moreover,  the  Agriculture  Department  has 
reported  finding  a  chollnesterase  depressing 
substance  In  snow  collected  from  the  area 
of  the  sheep  kill.  Thus  It  seems  clear  that 
the  sheep  were  subjected  to  an  organic  phos- 
phate poison,  and  since  the  investigation 
turned  up  no  evidence  that  death  was  caused 
by  poisonous  plants  or  pesticides,  the  most 
likely  culprit  among  the  organic  phosphates 
is  the  nerve  agent  tested  at  Dugway. 

Purther  evidence  implicating  the  nerve 
agent  comes  from  feeding  experiments  at 
Dugway.  When  healthy  sheep  were  fed  small 
doses  of  VX,  they  developed  essentially  the 
same  symptoms  as  the  sick  sheep  in  Skull 
Valley. 

Army  scientists  are  not  convinced,  how- 
ever, that  VX  was  the  only  cause  of  the 
sheep  deaths.  In  Its  35  November  response 
to  Science  the  Army  said:  "Although  minute 
quantities  of  the  agent  were  detected  off- 
post,  the  results  from  these  investigations 
have  not  provided  conclusive  evidence  that 
nerve  agent  by  itself  caused  sickness  or 
death  in  the  sheep.  The  answer  is  still  un- 
known and  may  never  be  determined.  The 
evidence  suggests  a  combination  of  factors 
or  effects."  The  Army  Is  currently  conduct- 
ing experiments  to  determine  whether  the 
toxicity  of  the  nerve  agent  is  Increased  syn- 
ergistically  by  the  action  of  pesticides,  nox- 
ious plants,  trace  elements  in  the  soil,  or  the 
condition  of  sheep  following  the  rigors  of 
trailing  and  lambing.  Thus  far  the  Army  has 
concluded  that  there  is  no  synergism  when 
sheep  are  fed  both  nerve  agent  and  hepta- 
clor,  a  pesticide  wtiich  has  been  found  in 
portions  of  Skull  Valley. 

Though  Brigadier  General  John  G.  Appel. 
who  has  Inunediate  command  over  Dugway, 
was  quoted  on  6  December  as  denying  that 
the  ner^e  agent  caused  the  sheep  deaths,  the 
Army  has  accepted  legal  responsibility  by 
paying  $376,685  to  one  rancher  for  the  loss 
of  6249  sheep  (4372  dead,  1877  others  sick- 
ened) as  well  as  a  lesser  amount  to  some  In- 
dians who  lost  a  small  nimiber  of  sheep.  Ac- 
cording to  an  Army  letter  to  members  of 
Congress,  such  compensation  Is  proper,  under 
the  Military  Claims  Act,  "where  the  Army's 
activities  contributed  to  the  loss." 
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Tbs  sheep  kill  Incident  has  caused  the 
Army  to  tighten  up  the  safety  procedures 
used  in  testing  persistent  lethal  chemical 
agents  at  Dngway.  On  6  July,  Secretary  o* 
the  Army  Stanley  R.  Resor  announced  the 
formation  of  a  high-level  advisory  commit- 
tee, headed  by  the  Surgeon  General,  to  re- 
view the  safety  of  chemical  testing  at  Dug- 
way. Last  week,  the  committee's  recommen- 
dations were  released,  and  Resor  announced 
that  every  single  one  had  been  ordered 
adopted. 

The  new  regulations  state  that  highspeed 
aircraft  must  maintain  "positive  control" 
over  the  dissemination  of  lethal  agents  and 
that  no  release  of  such  agents  shall  be  made 
above  300  feet.  They  also  prohibit  testing 
when  the  wind  speed  exceeds  15  miles  per 
hour,  or  when  thunderstorms  are  occurring 
or  predicted  within  100  miles  of  the  lethal 
cloud. 

One  of  the  most  significant  new  rules  re- 
quires that  Dugway  release  agents  in  such  a 
way  that  the  agent  cloud  remains  in  the  bar- 
ren salt  flats  area  north  and  northwest  of  the 
test  site  and  does  not  cross  heavily  traveled 
U.S.  Highway  40.  to  the  north,  for  at  least  3 
hours  (by  which  time  the  cloud  would  pre- 
sumably have  dispersed  to  the  point  where  It 
Is  harmless).  Heretofore,  Dugway  has  not 
worried  much  about  the  direction  of  travel  of 
the  cloud  and  has  counted  on  dilution  of 
the  cloud  to  render  it  nonhazardous.  To 
carry  out  the  new  rules,  Dugway  will  have  to 
extend  Its  ability  to  predict  downwind  be- 
havior of  the  cloud  from  the  present  range 
of  a  few  miles  to  "several  tens  of  miles." 

Another  significant  regulation  requires 
Dugway,  for  the  first  time,  to  establish  a 
monitoring  system  to  detect  the  entry  of 
chemicals  Into  the  environment  outside  the 
proving  grounds.  The  system  will  consist  of 
sir  samplers  to  sound  an  Immediate  alarm 
(though  there  is  some  question  whether  such 
samplers  can  be  made  sensitive  enough)  as 
well  as  ecological  surveys  to  detect  penetra- 
atlon  of  chemicals  into  local  animal  popula- 
tions, both  domestic  and  wild. 

tJTAHANS    NOT    WORRIED 

Although  the  sheep  death  Incident  caused 
concern  throughout  the  nation,  the  people 
of  Utah  and  their  community  leaders  did  not 
seem  particularly  worried.  The  Incident  was 
not  treated  as  front-page  news  by  the  Salt 
Lake  City  papers,  and  the  Tooele  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Eu:tuaUy  passed  a  resolution 
expressing  confidence  in  Dugway.  presumably 
because  Dugway  contributes  heavily  to  the 
local  economy.  Moreover,  there  was  virtually 
no  reaction  from  Utahans  when  the  Army  re- 
vealed that  lethal  nerve  agents,  which  had 
aroused  a  storm  of  protest  In  Denver,  would 
be  transferred  In  part  from  Denver  to  the 
Tooele  Army  Depot. 

The  Army  has  consistently  said  there  was 
no  negligence  on  the  part  of  anyone  at  Dug- 
way, so  the  sheep  slaughter  was  presumably 
the  result  of  inadequate  safety  regulations 
rather  than  a  failure  to  follow  prescribed 
regulaticHis.  Surgeon  General  Stewart  told 
Science  that  Dugway  was  operating  "on  a  set 
of  assumptions  that  had  worked  In  practice 
for  BO  long  that  the  assumptions  becsime 
truths."  In  retrospect,  the  Army  can  clearly 
be  blamed  for  a  lack  of  caution  In  handling 
the  deadly  nerve  agents,  as  well  as  a  lack  of 
candor  In  Informing  the  public  about  the 
cause  of  the  Incident. — Philip  M.  Boffey. 

On  tbx  Tramspostation  of  Chemicai,  War 
Agents  Through  Popttiated  Areas  and 
Disposal  DmcpiNa  nf  the  Ocean 

(Statement  by  the  Committee  for  Environ- 
mental Information) 

A  series  of  shipments  of  mustard  gas  and 
nerve  gas  may  be  shipped  through  St.  Louis 
beginning  later  this  montli. 
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It  U  perfectly  possible  that  all  37.000  tons 
cS  chemical  war  gas  covild  pass  through  St. 
liOUls  without  harming  anyone.  Other  hazard- 
ous materials  are  frequently  shipped  by  rail 
with  safety.  However,  accidents  do  happen. 
For  example,  on  February  19,  20  cars  of  a 
120  car  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Qulnoy 
freight  train  from  Denver  went  off  the  track 
at  Crete,  Nebraska  and  toppled  onto  two 
cars  of  ammonia  on  a  siding.  The  fumes 
drifted  through  the  town,  and  eight  people 
were  killed. 

What  would  be  the  hazard  to  the  people  In 
the  vicinity  if  such  an  accident  happened  to 
one  of  the  one-ton  containers  of  war  gas? 
We  have  Inadequate  Information  about  the 
safety  of  the  containers  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion. It  has  been  said  that  It  would  be  as 
dangerous  to  empty  them.  In  order  to  subject 
them  to  the  tests  usually  required  for  con- 
tainers In  which  hazardous  materials  are 
shipped,  as  to  ship  them  without  this  test. 
What  this  means  Is  that  we  do  not  know  what 
would  happen  If  a  container  were  tipped  off 
Its  railroad  car,  or  how  much  pressure  it 
would  actually  withstand  if  something 
heavy — lUce  another  railroad  car — fell  on  it. 
If  there  is  no  safe  method  of  removing  the 
material  from  them,  these  are  not  safe  stor- 
age containers. 

There  are  two  types  of  gas  to  be  included 
In  these  shipments,  and  the  effects  would  be 
very  different,  depending  on  which  one  might 
escape. 

Mustard  Gas.  Low  concentrations  of  sulfur 
mustard  will  cause  eye  and  skin  blisters, 
which  can  be  deep  smd  may  require  weeks 
or  months  of  healing.  High  concentrations 
may  produce  shock.  A  victim  who  survives 
the  initial  effects  may  later  show  damage 
to  the  bone  marrow  and  xUceratlon  of  the 
gastrointestinal  tract.  Mustard  gas  may 
cause  cancer  or  may  have  genetic  effects — 
that  Is,  may  result  in  a  birth  defect  In  the 
progeny  of  parents  injured  by  mustard  gas. 
In  Its  liquid  form — presiimably  the  form  In 
which  It  Is  stored  In  the  tanks  to  be  trans- 
ported— It  can  penetrate  leather,  clothing, 
plastics  and  other  materials.  It  evaporates 
very  slowly.  It  would  be  prudent  for  railroad 
workers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  trains  to  wear 
protective  clothing  or  ointment  and  to  have 
chemical  purification  sprays  available  for 
decontamination  of  the  air  and  any  con- 
taminated surfaces.  In  case  a  tank  were  rup- 
ttired  In  an  accident,  the  area  should  be 
evacuated  Immediately  and  decontamination 
handled  by  workers  wearing  gas  masks  and 
protective  clothing. 

Nerve  Gas.  The  nerve  gas  to  be  disposed  of 
is  one  of  the  "G"  agents,  now  outmoded  by 
the  "V"  agents,  such  as  the  VX  which  killed 
more  than  6000  sheep  in  Utah  last  spring. 
The  O  agents,  however,  may  be  more  dan- 
gerous In  a  situation  like  this,  as  they  are 
more  volatile  than  VX.  That  Is,  If  the  liquid 
leaks  from  the  tank,  it  can  more  easily  be 
transformed  Into  a  vapor,  and  Inhaled.  Some 
of  the  a  agents  are  also  more  persistent  than 
the  V  agents.  Nerve  gas  is  many  times  more 
toxic  than  mustard  gas,  and  inhaled  Into 
the  lungs,  it  acts  within  a  few  minutes; 
even  the  least  lethal  of  the  G  agents  can  kill 
in  relatively  small  amounts.  Gas  masks  and 
protective  clothing  are  even  more  Important 
In  the  case  of  the  nerve  gas  than  In  the  case 
of  the  mustard  gas.  A  small  amount  of  liquid 
G  agent  on  the  skin  can  kUl  within  a  half 
hour  to  an  hour.  The  danger  of  accidental 
release  of  nerve  gas  in  a  city  Is  a  most  serious 
problem.  The  only  known  antidote  to  nerve 
gas  poisoning  is  atropine.  This  may  be  used 
In  conjunction  with  oxines.  In  some  cases, 
artificial  respiration  is  necessary  also,  and 
sometimes  additional  treatment  for  convul- 
sions. The  antidote  usually  has  to  be  admin- 
istered within  a  few  minutes  after  exposure 
If  the  victim  Is  to  be  saved,  and  atroplniza- 
tl<Mi  maintained  for  24  hours.  It  is  routine 
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In  laboratories  and  plants  which  work  with 
nerve  gas  to  have  atroplne-filled  syringes 
readily  available  on  wall  brackets  for  Instant 
use.  In  a  crowded  area  such  as  a  city,  this 
would  mean  that  a  large  number  of  atropine- 
loaded  syringes  would  need  to  be  available 
for  Instant  use  in  order  to  save  the  lives  of 
the  people  who  are  exposed  to  the  gas.  How- 
ever, heavy  exposure  to  the  nerve  gas  re- 
quires a  spectrum  of  medical  care,  not  sim- 
ply a  shot  of  atropine.  Obviously,  this  would 
require  an  elaborate  organization  in  any 
heavily-populated  area  through  which  the 
gas  was  to  be  shipped  prior  to  the  time  the 
shipment  was  expected  to  pass  through  the 
city.  It  should  be  noted  that  some  medical 
authorities  are  doubtful  of  the  utefulness  of 
the  atropine  antidote  under  such  conditions 
because  of  the  need  for  carefully  balancing 
the  amount  of  atropine  against  the  eonount 
of  nerve  gas  received.  Finally,  In  a  very 
densely  populated  area,  it  Is  doubtful  that  a 
sufficient  number  of  doses  of  atropine  could 
be  made  available  at  short  notice. 

There  are  two  other  questions  that  should 
be  considered:  whether  the  war  gases  should 
be  transported  across  the  country  at  all,  and 
whether  they  should  be  dumped  in  the 
ocean. 

Part  of  the  research  that  has  gone  into 
chemical  warfare  has  been  concerned  with 
chemical  defense,  and  agents  for  chemically 
decomposing  the  war  gases  have  been  found. 
An  alternative  method  of  disposal,  therefore, 
would  be  to  render  the  gases  harmless  at  the 
arsenals  where  they  are  now  stored  or  at  the 
places  where  they  were  manufactured.  Un- 
doubtedly, there  would  be  some  hazard  to 
the  workers  doing  the  Job,  but  It  would  be  a 
known  hazard  to  a  few  individuals  under 
controlled  conditions  (as  In  the  case  of  the 
manufacture  of  the  war  gas  in  the  first 
place)  Instead  of  an  unknown  hazard  under 
uncontrolled  conditions,  perhaps  to  a  large 
number  of  people. 

To  convert  mustard  gas  to  a  non-toxic 
compound,  all  that  is  necessary  Is  to  treat 
it  with  chlorine,  or  with  nitric  acid  or  with 
hydrogen  peroxide.  Treatment  with  a  strong 
alkali  would  detoxify  the  G  agent.  The  chem- 
istry of  destroying  these  agents  is  very  much 
simpler  than  the  chemistry  of  making  them. 
The  Cost  could  easily  be  calculated.  For  what 
reason  has  the  Department  of  Defense  chosen 
land  shipment  and  sea  disposal  rather  than 
these  methods  of  chemical  destruction  of  the 
noxious  gases? 

The  Department  of  Defense  should  be 
asked  if  it  has  estimated  the  cost  of  de-actl- 
vating  the  war  gas.  and  how  this  compared 
with  the  cost  of  transportation  and  dumping. 
If  such  a  cost  comparison  was  made,  were  all 
the  necessary  safety  precautions,  such  as  de- 
contamination teams,  personnel  to  supervise 
evacuation,  and  preparation  for  medical  care 
in  case  of  an  accident  included  In  the  cost  of 
the  proposed  transportation  scheme? 

In  regard  to  dumping  the  gases  in  the 
ocean:  Reassuring  statements  have  been 
quoted  to  the  effect  that  at  the  depth  of 
7200  feet  there  are  only  crustaceans,  that 
It  would  take  400  years  for  the  water  at  that 
depth  to  reach  the  surface,  and  that  the  gas 
would  last  only  185  hours  (8  days)  after 
escaping.  We  have  limited  Information  about 
the  effect  on  marine  life.  However,  some 
forms  of  ocean  life,  such  as  whales  and  squid 
may  move  vertically  as  much  as  7200  feet;  a 
slow  leak  In  a  tank  might  provide  continuous 
contamination  over  a  long  period  of  time, 
even  if  the  gas  remained  toxic  for  only  3 
days.  We  don't  know  where  the  dumping  Is 
to  be  done.  and.  therefore,  in  what  direction 
and  how  rapidly  the  currents  would  carry 
the  material.  If  the  tanks  ruptured  on  im- 
pact, tons  of  mustard  gas  might  be  released 
which  might  have  a  massive  genetic  effect 
on  a  variety  of  marine  organisms.  Much  more 
should  be  known  about  the  possible  effects 
on  marine  Ufe  before  such  dumping  is  done. 
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GENERAL  SERVICES  ADBONISTRA- 
nON  RESPONDS  TO  THE  NEEDS 
OF  THE  DISADVANTAGED 

HON.  DONALD  W.  RIEGLE,  JR. 

OP    MICHIGAN 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  16,  1969 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nixon 
administration's  concern  for  the  disad- 
vantaged people  of  this  country  Is  being 
borne  out  by  deeds  rather  than  empty 
promises.  I  am  Indebted  to  William  Rasp- 
berry of  the  Washington   Post  for  the 
latest  example.  Writing  under  the  head- 
ing  "Potomac   Watch."   Mr.    Raspberry 
tells  of  new  rules  recently  laid  down  by 
Robert  L.  Kunzlg.  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services.  In  the  future,  Mr.  Kunzlg 
states  that  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration will  avoid  constructing  public 
buildings  or  leasing  private  property  in 
locations  which  would  work  hardships  on 
emplojww.  The  hardships  mentioned  In- 
chidedthe  lack  of  adequate  housing  for 
low-  and  middle-income  workers  and  the 
lack  of  accessibility  for  those  who  would 
have  to  travel  from  other  areas  of  the 
urban  center. 

It  is  obvious,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
administration  has  an  understanding  of 
the  problems  facing  the  disadvantaged 
and  is  directing  its  energies  toward  the 
solution  of  these  problems. 

I  am,  therefore,  inserting  Mr.  Rasp- 
berry's article  into  the  Record,  so  that 
all  my  colleagues  may  learn  of  this  most 
Important  change  in  policy: 
(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  June  11.  19691 
New  GSA  Chixp  Cuibs  Aoencik'  Tsxmd 
To  Decentralizi: 
(By  WUUam  Raspberry) 
Por  several  years,  the  General  Services  Ad- 
mmistraUon— partly        unthinkingly        and 
partly    as    a    result    of    an    old    Elsenhower 
edict — has    been    "decentralizing"    low-level 
goTeminent  employes  out  of  work. 

The  decentralization  trend  was  In  some 
measure  the  outgrowth  of  an  official  preoc- 
cupation with  atomic  war.  The  Idea  was  to 
make  It  difficult  for  a  single  enemy  attack 
to   Immobilize   the  government. 

But  It  also  stemmed  from  OSA's  efforts  to 
meet  growing  demands  for  modem,  well- 
appointed  office  space  with  parking  and 
greenery  And  since  the  building  growth 
was  heaviest  in  the  suburbs.  OSA  started 
looking  In  that  direction,  unmindful  one 
supposes,  of  the  hardships  It  was  working 
on  the  government's  low-grade  black  em- 
ployes for  whom  transportation  was  Inade- 
quate and  moving  was  out  of  the  question. 
The  trend  continued,  however.  long  after 
these  hardships  had  been  called  to  OSA's 
attention.  OSA  kept  pointing  to  the  Elsen- 
hower decree  as  Its  Justification. 

Now  OSA's  new  administrator.  Robert  L 
Kunzlg.  has  moved  to  stop  the  agency  from 
riding  roughshod  over  the  poor  folk.  He  has 
done  so  by  ordering  revisions  In  the  Federal 
property  management  regulations. 

Rules  applying  both  to  construcUon  of 
public  buildings  and  the  leasing  of  privately 
held  space  now  Include  this  provision: 

In  selecting  sites  for  building  or  leasing 
office  space.  "OSA  wUl  avoid  locations  which 
win  work  a  hardship  on  employes  because 
(1)  there  Is  a  lack  of  adequate  housing  for 
low  and  middle  Income  employes  within  a 
reasonable  proximity  and  (2)  the  location  Is 
not  readily  accessible  from  other  areas  of 
the  urban  center." 

The  new  rule,  which  became  effecUve  upon 
Ita  pubUcaUon  in  the  B<ay  29  Federal  Reg- 
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Ister.  represents  a  major  advance  In  OSA's 
thinking. 

Less  than  two  years  ago.  the  agency  was 
locating  Federal  agencies  in  such  complexes 
as  Arlington's  Crystal  City  which  were  re- 
fusing to  rent  apartmenu  to  Negroes.  After 
some  official  pressure,  OSA  worked  out  an 
agreement  whereby  Crystal  aty  would  rent 
to  Negroes  who  worked  for  an  agency  housed 
In  the  complex.  And  this  limited  agreement 
was  Interpreted  as  narrowly  as  possible. 

For  example,  although  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  had  offices  In  Crystal  City, 
a  Negro  FDA  employe  was  denied  opportunity 
to  rent  an  apartment  there  because  he 
worked  at  another  location. 

Kunzlg's  recent  decree  may  help  to  avoid 
that  kind  of  nonsense.  It  may  also  help 
to  desegregate  the  suburbs.  The  people  who 
are  developing  the  office  building  complexes 
around  the  Beltway  know  that  the  Oovern- 
ment  makes  a  very  good  tenant,  and  they 
can  be  expected  to  do  what  they  can  to  con- 
vince OSA  that  they  are  worthy  landlords. 

OSA  thus  could  strike  the  same  kind  of 
blow  for  fair  housing  as  the  Pentagon  did 
with  Its  1967  order  that  placed  off  limits  to 
all  servicemen  apartmenu  that  refused  to 
rent  to  Negro  servicemen. 

The  OSA  rule  change  goes  even  further 
than  the  Pentagon  edict.  The  latter  was 
concerned  primarily  with  racial  discrimi- 
nation. OSA's  order  speaks  not  only  to  the 
availability  of  housing  without  regard  to  race 
but  also  to  the  availability  of  housing  within 
the  price  range  of  the  affected  employes. 

Kunzlg  said  his  order  U  in  line  with  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  directions  to  "provide  maxi- 
mum Job  opportunities  for  persons  In  less 
advantaged  groups."  He  thereby  Indicates 
his  awareness  that  housing  opportunity  Is  an 
Inte^nl  part  of  Job  opportunity. 


A     STUDY     OP     CONGLOMERATES 
WHERE  ARE  THEY  LEADING  US? 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTAnVES 

Monday.  June  16,  1969 


Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  am  pleased  to  include  my  ad- 
dress before  the  American  Management 
Association,  Inc..  briefing  session,  at  the 
Americana  Hotel  in  New  York  City  on 
Thursday.  June  12,  1969.  The  statement 
follows : 

A  Stttdt  of  Conglome>ates:  Where  Are 

Thet  Leading  Us? 
It  U  a  pleasure  to  meet  with  you  today  to 
dlscuM  conglomerate  corporations.  Every- 
body now  recognizes  that  the  United  States 
la  undergoing  a  merger  wave  of  xmprece- 
dented  proporUons.  Many  people  feel  that 
these  mergers,  particularly  merger*  by  the 
conglomerates,  threaten  the  basic  structure 
of  American  Industry. 

In  Ite  March  1969  report  on  Current  Trends 
m  Merger  Activity,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission notes  that  all  previous  levels  of 
merger  activity  were  eclipsed  In  1968.  There 
were  4.003  mergers  of  all  types  In  1968.  and 
this  was  an  Increase  of  68  percent  over  1967 
when  there  were  2.384. 

Not  only  is  the  total  number  of  mergers 
at  an  all  time  high.  In  1968,  the  number  of 
large  acqulslUons,  that  Is,  one  where  the 
acquired  Arm  has  asseto  of  tlO  million  or 
more.  Increased  substantially.  In  1968,  there 
were  192  such  large  companies  acquired  as 
compared  to  169  In  1967.  The  toUl  value  of 
the  assets  acquired  In  these  large  mergers 
equalled  $12.6  billion  In  1968.  This  was  more 
than  50  percent  larger  than  the  M.2  bllUon 


aaaets  acquired  In  manufacturing  and  min- 
ing mergers  In  1967,  and  three  times  greater 
than  the  M.l  billion  asaeta  In  1967.  Projec- 
Uona  for  1969  Indicate  that  (IB  bllUon  of 
large  firm  assets  will  be  acquired. 

The  Impact  of  mergers  In  large  corpora- 
tions Is  underscored  by  the  disappearance  of 
companies  with  assets  of  $260  million  or 
more.  During  the  two  decades  between  1948 
and  1967.  there  were  only  12  firms  acquired 
which  had  assets  of  more  than  $260  million. 
In  1968,  however,  12  such  firms  were 
merged.  This  Included  one  In  excess  of  $1 
billion,  Llng-Temco-Vought's  acquisition  of 
Jones  Sc  Laughlln  Steel  Corporation,  now 
under  challenge  by  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

Fortune's  500  list  shows  what  Is  happening. 
Twenty-two  percent,  110,  of  Fortune's  500  In 
1962  have  disappeared  by  merger.  In  1968,  31 
companies  disappeared  from  the  list,  26  by 
being  absorbed  Into  other  companies.  In 
1968,  six  of  the  firms  with  assets  of  more 
than  $250  million  which  were  acquired  had 
been  listed  by  the  FTC  among  the  200  largest 
corporations  In   1967. 

The  current  merger  movement  differs  from 
the  prior  merger  waves  In  the  1890's  and  In 
the  1920's.  The  current  movement  Is  lasting 
longer,  and  Is  of  greater  magnitude,  than  Its 
predecessors  Moreover,  the  current  merger 
movement  Is  different  because  of  its  con- 
glomerate character.  In  1968,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  reports,  conglomerate 
mergers  accounted  for  84  percent  of  the 
number,  and  89  percent  of  the  assets  of  all 
recorded  large  acquisitions. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  classifies 
conglomerate  mergers  as  "product  extension" 
or  "market  extension"  If  the  merging  com- 
panies have  discernible  relationships  In 
either  production  or  marketing.  If  no  such 
relationship  can  be  found,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  classifies  the  merger  as  "other 
conglomerate,"  In  1968,  43  percent,  or  $6.5 
million,  of  acquired  assets,  fell  In  this  "oth- 
er '  category.  Among  the  47  "other"  con- 
glomerate mergers  In  1968,  were  a  movie  dis- 
tributor's (Loew's  Theatres)  acquisition  of  a 
tobacco  company  (P.  Lorrllard  &  Co.) ,  and  a 
communications  company's  (ITT)  acquisi- 
tion of  a  bakery  (Continental  Baking)  and 
a  paper  company  (Rayonler). 

Statistics  alone  do  not  show  the  Impact  of 
the  merger  movement.  Examination  of  what 
happens  to  employees  and  communities  adds 
flssh  and  blood  to  the  statistical  skeleton. 

Frequently  corporate  headquarters  are 
moved  from  a  small  or  medium  sized  city  to 
a  metropolis.  Local  management  Is  removed 
or  subordinated  to  outside  Interests.  Civil 
leaders,  familiar  with  community  needs,  may 
be  replaced  with  professional  managers 
whose  concern  Is  for  the  problems  of  a  profit 
and  loss  statement,  and  who  have  little  time 
or  Interest  for  the  problems  of  local  school 
boards,  municipal  and  county  government, 
community  charity,  local  real  estate  taxes, 
adquate  policing  of  crime,  and  solutions  to 
other  civic  disruptions  manifest  throughout 
the  land. 

There  have  been  two  case  studies  that  pro- 
vide dramatic  illustrations  of  these  condi- 
tions. Business  Week,  In  Its  April  26,  1969 
issue,  reported  a  nationwide  survey  it  had 
conducted  Into  the  effects  In  local  plants 
and  companies  of  takeovers  by  outside  cor- 
porations. Business  Week  described  the 
situation,  which  It  called  the  "Blaw-Knox 
syndrome,"  that  resulted  when  White  Con- 
solidated Industries,  Inc.  acquired  Blaw- 
Knox  Company.  In  1968  the  merging  com- 
panies announced  that  there  would  be  no 
changes  In  personnel  and  policies,  and  that 
Blaw-Knox  would  continue  to  operate  as  an 
autonomous  division.  One  year  later,  how- 
ever. Business  Week  found  that  the  com- 
pany's 230  man  headquarters  staff  had  been 
reduced  to  40  people,  and  Its  8  operating 
divisions  had  been  scattered  around  the 
country.  The  chairman  of  Blaw-Knox  had 
left  within  a  year,  and   Its   vice  presidents 
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began  to  leave  within  4  months.  Not  only 
was  there  disaster  among  the  upper  level 
employees.  Buslneas  suffered  drastically,  ap- 
parently through  the  new  management's 
Inability  to  cope.  Butines*  Week  reported 
that  new  orders  for  mill  equipment,  Blaw- 
Knox's  biggest  product  line,  bad  plunged 
from  $66  million  In  1987  to  a  six  month  rate 
of  $4  million. 

The  Business  Week  survey  found  that 
Pittsburgh  loet  9  of  Its  23  major  corporate 
headquarters  through  mergers  of  local  com- 
panies. The  loss  of  a  corporate  headquarters 
nearly  always  results  in  the  acquiring  com- 
pany selecting  new  representatives  and 
a:^ent8.  Banks,  advertising  agencies.  Insur- 
ance brokers,  and  other  services  may  be 
switched. 

The  State  of  Wisconsin,  through  Its  Di- 
vision of  Economic  Development,  has  Jointly 
sponsored  with  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
a  most  valuable  study  into  merger  effects. 
The  report  entitled  "Social  and  Economic 
Consequences  of  the  Merger  Movement  in 
Wisconsin,"  was  published  In  May  1969.  The 
report  focuses  Its  attention  on  social  and 
economic  Implications  of  the  merger  move- 
ment, as  distinguished  from  the  effects  of 
mergers  on  competition  and  prices. 

Although  the  report  In  its  Conclusions 
and  Recommendations  makes  It  clear  that  It 
Is  dUBcult  to  generalize  about  social  and 
economic  consequences,  some  mergers,  par- 
ticularly mergers  where  outside  corporations 
acquired  Wisconsin  companies,  had  measure- 
able  adverse  effects.  In  the  1963-1967  period 
covered  by  the  survey.  It  was  found  that  55 
percent  of  the  acquired  companies  after  they 
had  been  merged  had  a  slower  rate  of  em- 
ployment growth.  Both  In-State  and  out-of 
State  mergers  had  more  declines  than  ad- 
vances In  employment  growth  In  the  post- 
merger  period.  Acquisitions  by  out-of-State 
corporations,  the  Wisconsin  report  found, 
had  a  more  severe  Impact  on  employment 
growth.  The  report  states:  ' 

"The  growth  of  aggregate  Wisconsin  em- 
ployment of  companies  acquired  by  out-of- 
state  corporations  declined  substantially 
more  than  that  of  those  acquired  by  in-state 
corporations.  The  premerger  aggregate 
growth  rate  of  firms  acquired  by  out-of-state 
firms  was  6.02  percent.  FVsl lowing  the  mergers 
their  growth  rate  declined  to — .48  percent — 
108  percent  less  than  In  the  premerger  i>erlod. 
The  data,  plus  Information  from  survey  of 
acquired  companies.  Indicate  that  several 
parent  corporations  have  failed  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunities  provided  by  the 
acquired  companies.  Undoubtedly,  oppor- 
tunities still  exist  for  Increased  Investments 
which  would  generate  expanded  employment 
and  payrolls  in  Wisconsin  communities  while 
Increasing  the  profitability  of  the  companies." 

The  Wisconsin  study  found,  also,  that  63 
percent  of  acquired  companies  after  the  mer- 
ger had  a  slower  rate  of  payroll  growth.  Pay- 
roll growth,  notably  In  large  firms  acquired 
by  out-of-state  corporations,  was  depressed 
by  mergers.  Inflation  In  recent  years  has 
markedly  raised  wages  and  salaries.  It  would 
be  reasonable  to  expect  that  payrolls  In  ac- 
quired companies,  because  of  the  Inflation, 
would  have  advanced  more  than  employ- 
ment. In  this  connection,  the  report  states:  * 

"The  fact  that  this  frequently  did  not  hap- 
pen in  companies  acquired  by  out-of-state 
firms  would  lead  one  to  believe  that  their 
acquirers  have  transferred  a  portion  of  the 
higher  salaried  employees  to  a  location  out- 
side Wisconsin.  Such  transfers  mean  a  loss 
of  talent,  retail  expenditures,  and  personal 
Income  taxes  In  the  economies  of  Wisconsin's 
commtinltles  and  the  state." 

The  Wisconsin  study  also  examined  con- 
tributions to  the  United  Fund.  Thirty  Mil- 
waukee companies  acquired  by  out-of-State 


'  "Social  and  Economic  Consequences  of  the 
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» Ibid.  p.  76, 
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corporations  were  compared  with  30  similar 
companies  that  had  not  been  acquired.  The 
following  significant  findings  were  made:  ' 

"The  total  1068  contributions  of  the  24 
covipanies  acquired  in  the  1963-1968  period 
were  less  than  their  contributions  in  1963. 

"The  total  1968  to  1968  rise  of  United  Fund 
contributions  of  the  30  acquired  companies 
was  less  than  half  as  large  as  the  increase  of 
the  non-acquired  companies.  Contributions 
of  the  acquired  corporations  rose  16  percent 
during  the  ten  years,  while  those  of  the  non- 
acquired  companies  rose  34  percent." 

The  Wisconsin  study  and  the  Business 
Week  survey  made  It  clear  why  corporate 
mergers,  particularly  conglomerate  mergers, 
have  sparked  an  unprecedented  number  of 
Investigations  at  the  national  level.  There 
are  now  at  least  eight  Investigations  under- 
way Into  national  questions  about  conglom- 
erates. In  addition  to  the  House  Antitrust 
Subcommittee  Investigation,  announced  In 
October  1968,  there  are  the  following: 

1.  The  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
Subcommittee. 

2.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

3.  The  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion. 

4.  The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion. 

5.  The  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

6.  The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

7.  The  Antitrust  DlvUlon  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

The  last  five  have  been  started  since  Jan- 
uary 1969. 

Although  there  are  naturally  some  areas  of 
overlap,  each  of  these  investigations  Involve 
different  aspects  of  the  conglomerate  merger 
problem.  Each  Investigation  will  provide  In- 
sight on  the  basis  of  its  own  specialities  and 
responsibilities.  The  results  from  each  will 
be  mutually  useful  and  complementary. 

A  word  about  the  House  Antitrust  Sub- 
committee's Investigation.  It  Is  now  under- 
way and  dociunents  and  Information  are  be- 
ing delivered  by  conglomerate  companies 
which  have  been  selected  for  Inclusion  In 
our  sample  for  Intensive  study.  The  Investi- 
gation now  is  in  the  fact  gathering  stage. 
The  next  stage — public  hearings — will  com- 
mence as  soon  as  otir  schedule  permits. 

It  Is.  of  course,  still  too  early  to  spell  out 
what  ultimate  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions. If  any,  will  be  needed.  While  I  believe 
it  Is  clear  that  the  Celler-Kefauver  Act  In  an 
appropriate  case  applies  to  a  pure  conglomer- 
ate acquisition — It  Is  not  clear  that  the  Act 
is  adequate  to  correct  all  conditions  that  may 
result  In  public  Injury.  That  Is  the  reason  for 
the  House  Antitrust  Subcommittee's  Investi- 
gation. 

We  aim  to  find  out  the  answer  to  this 
question:  If  a  multi-Industry  company 
merger  does  not  substantially  lessen  competi- 
tion or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly,  and  thus 
does  not  violate  the  antitrust  laws.  Is  there 
smy  effect  that  nonetheless  needs  to  be  cor- 
rected by  legislation? 

To  answer  this  question,  a  wide  spectrum  of 
information  Is  required. 

Althought  conglomerate  mergers  now  dom- 
inate the  merger  wave  and  therefore  are  the 
center  of  attention  and  criticism,  conglom- 
eration is  but  part  of  a  larger  picture.  An 
inexorable  Increase  in  the  concentration  of 
economic  power  in  the  American  economy 
is  our  basic  problem.  Mergers  historically 
have  contributed  to  Increased  concentration, 
and  conglomerate  mergers  since  they  dis- 
regard established  industry  boundaries,  are 
feared  by  many  to  presage  a  complete  Indvis- 
trial  restructuring.  Staff  studies  for  the 
Cabinet  Committee  on  Price  Stability,  pub- 
lished in  January  1969,  indicate  that  be- 
tween 1948  and  1967,  there  was  a  ".  .  .  per- 
sistent and  substantial  upward  movement  in 
the  share  of  assets  controlled  by  the  200 
largest    manufacturing    corporations."    The 
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sharpest  rise  coincided  with  the  vastly  ac- 
celerated merger  activity  in  recent  years.  By 
1967,  the  100  largest  corporations  held  47.6 
percent,  and  the  2(X)  largest  corporations 
held  58.7  percent  of  the  assets  of  all  manu- 
facturing corporations.  By  1967,  the  100 
largest  manufacturing  corporations  held 
about  the  same  share  of  manufacturing 
assets  that  the  200  largest  had  held  in  1948. 

The  staff  study  found  that  distribution  of 
total  assets  of  manufacturing  corporations 
in  1968  was  as  follows:  ' 

"The  78  corporations  with  assets  of  $1  bil- 
lion or  more  held  43  percent  of  the  total,  and 
the  529  corporations  with  assets  of  $100  mil- 
lion or  more  held  73  percent.  Another  group 
of  791  medium-size  corporations,  with  assets 
of  $26  million  to  $100  million,  held  another 
9  percent.  The  remaining  18  percent  of  the 
assets  was  held  by  approximately  185,000 
corporations.  Although  about  250.000  pro- 
prietorships and  partnerships  are  engaged  in 
some  form  of  manufacturing,  their  assets  are 
less  than  2  percent  of  the  assets  of  manufac- 
turing corporations." 

Concentration  of  power  In  the  American 
economy  is  the  basic  problem.  When  we  con- 
sider new  legislative  remedies  for  concentra- 
tion problems  and  conglomerate  mergers, 
however,  we  face  the  realization  that  time- 
honored  tests  for  determining  the  public 
interest  may  no  longer  be  adequate.  Under 
the  antitrust  laws,  good  behavior  is  distin- 
guished tTom  bad  behavior  by  measuring 
how  the  activity  effects  competition  or  re- 
strains trade.  The  assurance  of  free  access  to 
markets  where  competitive  conditions  exist 
has  been  one  of  the  main  objectives  of  anti- 
trust legislation.  The  Celler-Kefauver  Act. 
for  example,  strikes  down  mergers  which 
substantially  lessen  competition,  or  tend  to 
create  a  monopoly  In  any  line  of  commerce 
in  any  section  of  the  country. 

If  we  conclude  that  a  conglomerate  merger 
contains  features  that  should  be  prohibited, 
even  though  its  competitive  effects  do  not 
amount  to  a  violation  of  the  Celler-Kefauver 
Act.  then  we  must  reexamine  the  policy  un- 
derlying the  antitrust  laws.  We  must  find  a 
test  other  than  direct  effect  on  competition. 
Most  of  the  remedies  that  have  been  sug- 
gested Involve  more  direct  Government  con- 
trols in  conjunction  with  a  test  based  on  a 
concept  that  size  in  and  of  itself  can  be 
antisocial  or  so  subject  to  abuse  that  control 
is  necessary.  Of  course,  where  size  is  meas- 
ured by  the  share  of  a  market,  and  the  mar- 
ket share  has  amounted  to  a  monopoly,  the 
antitrust  laws  have  always  applied.  Contro- 
versy has  arisen  when  the  size  of  the  market 
share  did  not  amount  to  monopoly  power.  If 
we  are  to  accept  a  "size"  test  how  do  you 
determine  what  is  the  appropriate  size?  What 
may  have  been  too  large  In  1920  might  not 
be  too  large  under  conditions  in  1968.  We 
must  be  careful  not  to  inhibit  necessary 
growth  in  the  economyf  or  In  the  institutions 
that  are  its  constituent  parts. 

A  number  of  remedies  have  been  suggested. 
The  Task  Force  Report  on  Antitrust  Pol- 
icy, the  so-called  "Neal"  Report,  dated  July 
5,  1968,  which  was  prepared  for  President  - 
Johnson  and  released  by  Assistant  Attorney 
General  McLaren  on  May  20,  1969.  contains 
two  proposals  that  illustrate  application  of 
a  size  test. 

First,  the  Neal  Task  Force  recommended 
new  law.  called  the  Concentrated  Industries 
Act.  This  act  would  attack  concentration  in 
oligopoly  industries.  These  are  industries  in 
which  four  or  fewer  firms  account  for  70 
percent  or  more  in  industrial  sales.  An  oli- 
gopoly firm  would  be  one  whose  market  share 
In  an  oligopoly  Industry  wotild  be  15  percent 
or  more.  When  the  Attorney  General  found 
that  oligopoly  ctHidltlons  existed  he  would  be 
authorized  to  institute  a  proceeding  to  re- 
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duc«  concentration.  Th«  cam  would  be  heard 
by  a  Special  Antltriist  Court,  appointed  by 
the  Chief  Justice  and  composed  of  circuit 
and  district  Judges. 

The  Special  Antitrust  Cou^t  would  deter- 
mine whether  an  oligopoly  Indiutry  existed, 
and  which  firms  were  ollgopy  firms  In  such 
Industry.  After  a  one-year  waiting  period,  to 
provide  for  voluntary  adjustments,  further 
proceedings  would  be  conducted  for  appro- 
priate relief.  The  court  could  order  appropri- 
ated relief,  including  divestiture  within  a 
reasonable  period  of  time,  not  in  excess  of 
four  years,  to  reduce  concentration  so  that 
the  market  share  of  each  oligopoly  firm  would 
not  exceed  12  percent. 

The  second  act  recommended  by  the  Neal 
Task  Force  was  a  Merger  Act.  Under  the 
Merger  Act  no  "large"  firm,  that  is.  any 
firm  that  had  sales  in  excess  of  $500  million, 
or  assets  in  excess  of  9250  million,  could 
merge  or  combine  with  any  "leading"  firm. 
A  "leading"  firm  Is  one  which  has  a  market 
share  of  10  percent  in  markets  where  the 
aggregate  market  share  of  any  four  or  fewer 
firms  was  more  than  30  percent. 

This  outline  of  the  Concentrated  Indus- 
tiles  Act  and  the  Merger  Act  recommended 
bj  the*:^eal  Task  Force  shows  their  novelty 
and  coihplexlty.  Many  adjustments  will  have 
to  be  made  in  our  present  policies  to  ac- 
commodate these  concepts.  Adjustments  of 
this  magnitude  generally  are  dlfllcult  and 
accompanied  by  heated  controversy.  So  far 
neither  the  Johnson  Administration,  which 
initially  received  the  Task  Force  Recommen- 
dations nor  the  Nixon  Administration,  which 
released  them,  has  endorsed  these  proposals. 
No  Member  of  Congress,  I  believe,  has  sug- 
gested their  adoption  by  Introduction  of  bills. 
This  matter  needs  much  more  study  before 
I  make  up  my  mind. 

In  the  89th  Congress,  in  connection  with 
efforts  by  the  President  to  persuade  business 
to  restrain  price  Increases.  I  introduced  a  bill 
requiring  prior  notification  of  price  rises  In 
certain  indtutrles.  This  bill  provided  for  the 
designation  of  a  list  of  basic  industries.  Basic 
industries,  then,  would  be  subject  to  certain 
procedures  with  respect  to  their  pricing 
practices.  The  bill  listed  the  steel  Industry, 
the  aluminum  Industry,  the  petroleum  refin- 
ing Industry,  the  copper  Industry,  and  the 
automobile  Indvistry.  and  provided  for  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  add  to  the  list  by 
the  application  of  a  size  test.  Industries  could 
be  designated  "basic"  If  "the  combined  sales 
of  the  four  largest  luilts  amounts  to  75  per- 
cent or  more  of  aggregate  sales  in  the  in- 
dustry, when  the  aggregate  sales  in  the  in- 
dustry amount  to percent  of  the  gross 

national  product."  Under  this  definition,  a 
~basic"  Industry  would  be  determined  by  two 
factors:  (1)  its  magnitude,  and  (2)  its  con- 
centration. It  may  be  that  these  measures  of 
size  might  be  appropriately  considered  in 
conglomerate  merger  legislation.  This  might 
or  might  not  be  another  test. 

There  have  been  other  proposals  to  reduce 
concentration.  These  Include  massive  divesti- 
ture proceedings,  similar  to  the  breakup  of 
the  public  utility  holding  companies,  In  oli- 
gopoly industries  when  concentration  reached 
certain  levels.  Former  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Donald  F.  Turner  favored  divesti- 
ture and  took  the  position  that  "The  dis- 
ruptive effects  of  divestiture  are  .  .  .  com- 
monly exaggerated,  and  In  any  event  are 
short-run  consequences  greatly  outweighed 
by  prospective  long-run  gains." 

Remedies  to  halt  future  increases  In  con- 
centration have  Included  prohibitions  against 
further  expansion  by  merger  after  a  Ann 
reaches  a  certain  size  or  whose  market  share 
reaches  a  certain  size.  Another  remedy  Is  the 
proposal  where  after  a  large  corporation 
reaches  a  certain  size  it  would  t>e  permitted 
to  acquire  another  corporation  only  if  at  the 
same  time  It  divested  Itself  of  approximately 
an  equal  amount  of  assets.  The  "Neal"  Task 
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Force  specifically  refused  to  endorse  the  sug- 
gestion that  further  expansion  by  large  firms 
by  merger  be  prohibited.^ 

Another  remedy  suggested  for  control  of 
concentrated  economic  power  has  been  ad- 
vanced by  the  economist.  Adolph  A.  Berle.  Jr. 
On  the  assumption  that  fewer  companies 
and  more  corporate  bigness  Is  Inevitable.  Mr. 
Berle  would  advocate  more  direct  Govern- 
ment action.  French  style  "indicative  plan- 
ning" would  be  used  to  grulde  and  influence 
activities  of  corporations  for  the  public  wel- 
fare. The  Government  defines  problems,  sets 
go«l8,  encourages  business  through  incen- 
tives, contracts,  or,  if  necessary,  controls. 
Corporate  decisions  on  where  to  spend  capi- 
tal are  assumed  to  have  too  great  an  Impact 
on  the  public  to  permit  such  decisions  to 
be  made  in  the  absence  of  participation  by 
representatives  of  the  public.  Obviously  sug- 
gested changes  of  this  magnitude  bear  the 
seeds  of  prolonged  controversy.  A  number  of 
European  countries  are  used  to  more  direct 
Government  participation  in  business  be- 
havior. The  European  models,  however,  must 
give  us  pause.  The  heritage  from  a  medieval 
aristocracy  has  produced  an  all  too  willing 
acceptance  of  the  Inhibiting  effects  of  cartel 
structures  and  practices. 

When  these  proposals  are  considered.  It  is 
clear  that,  other  than  the  adjustments  In 
the  tax  laws  to  inhibit  mergers,  new  legis- 
lation Is  both  nebulous  and  controversial. 
It  may  be  that  our  Investigations  will  show 
that  additional  legislation  will  not  be  needed 
to  cope  with  conglomerate  mergers.  We  may 
ultimately  conclude  that  If  a  merger  does 
not  have  the  requisite  adverse  competitive 
effects  under  the  Celler-Kefauver  Act,  its 
benefits  may  eqtial  or  exceed  the  damages 
It  may  cause..  On  the  other  hand,  the  In- 
vestigations now  underway  may  disclose  facts 
nnd  considerations  which  make  It  mandatory 
that  afllrmatlve  and  far-reaching  controls, 
based  on  new  concepts  of  relationship  of 
Government  to  industry,  be  enacted. 
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USE  POLLUTION  TO  BENEFIT 
MANKIND 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

or  MicHiCAjr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  16,  1969 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  two 
of  the  major  problems  facing  this  Nation 
and  the  world  are  the  need  to  provide  a 
nutritious  food  supply  for  the  expanding 
population  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep 
that  growing  population  from  being 
strangled  by  environmental  pollution. 
The  Ideal  solution  for  these  problems 
would  be  to  find  a  way  to  use  the  waste 
materials  that  pollute  our  society  in  a  re- 
constituted form  to  feed  the  growing 
number  of  undernourished.  While  that 
does  sound  a  little  like  "pie  in  the  sky." 
efforts  are  being  made  to  obtain  protein 
from  petroleum  wastes  and  yeast  from 
Industrial  wastes.  These  and  other  re- 
search efforts  are  described  in  an  article 
in  the  May  1969  issue  of  Ocean  Industry. 
For  the  information  of  my  colleagues 
who  have  an  interest  in  recycling  and  re- 
claiming the  resources  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  subject  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  uticle  follows: 

Task  Force  Report,  III-8. 


Vam  PoixtmoN  To  BxNxrrr  Mankind 
(J.  Leon  Potter,  Vltro/Hanford  Engineering 
Services) 
Among  the  problems  facing  mankind  are 
maintenance  of  a  nutritious  food  supply  and 
prevention  of  environmental  pollution.  Only 
with  proper  planning  is  it  poesible  to  feed  the 
people  and  clean  up  after  them  while  al- 
lowing the  essential  biological  life  cycle  to 
continue  unbroken. 

The  population  of  the  world  is  about  35 
billion  people.  Conservative  estimates  say  the 
world  will  have  from  5.3  to  7.4  million  persons 
by  20O0  A.D.— with  80  to  85%  of  this  popula- 
tion being  in  the  underdeveloped  countries. 
In  part,  this  means  we  need  (1)  more  effi- 
cient food  production;  (2)  more  efficient  uti- 
lization of  the  now-wasted  OTganlc  com- 
I>ounds  as  byproducts;  (3)  new  sources  of 
food  and  food  supplements,  such  as  algae, 
yeast  and  fish  protein  concentrates,  and  (4) 
development  of  the  efficient  techniques  of 
protein  production  by  maximum  utilization 
of  our  resources. 

Approximately  half  the  world's  population 
lives  on  diets  dominated  by  cereal  crops 
which  fall  to  provide  protein  of  either  the 
quantity  or  quality  needed  for  adequate 
human  nutrition.  Chronic  protein  deficient 
cles  win  become  one  of  man's  most  threat- 
ening problems  because  It  can  cause  IrreversU 
ble  mental  damage  and  premature  death  due., 
to  a  low  resistance  to  infectious  diseases. 

The  alternative  is  to  provide  a  nutritional 
supplement  of  10  to  20  grams  of  animal  pro- 
tein per  day  to  the  diet.  The  world-wide 
problem  of  Increasing  need  for  protein  and 
the  great  changes  expected  in  the  world  food 
economy  in  the  next  20  years  emphasize  the 
need  for  future  development  of  the  sea's 
food   resources. 

Instead  of  considering  organic  waste, 
thermal  effluents,  oil  spills,  sewage  nutrients 
and  garbage  only  as  pollution,  we  must  dem- 
onstrate that  these  currently  wasted  organic 
compounds — if  pro{>erly  managed — can  be 
treated  as  enrichments  to  -istuarlne  areas. 
With  controlled  symbiotic  systems,  it  will  be 
possible  to  solve  our  protein  deficiencies 
while  improving  our  environment. 

Protein  from  petroleum  wastes.  Waste  oil 
and  other  petroleum  materials  constitute  a 
ctMistant  pollution  threat  to  the  estuarine 
system.  In  1968,  the  California  State  Depart- 
ment of  Fish  and  Game  reported  181  oil 
spills  in  the  Los  Angeles  &n<l  Long  Beach 
areas. 

The  clean-up  of  oil  wastes  depends  on  the 
capability  of  containment,  collection,  on- 
shore treatment  and  eventual  disposal  or 
utilization.  To  this  end,  each  major  port  or 
oil  producing  area  should  have  an  oil  waste 
task  force  to  abate  oil  pollution  by  rou- 
tinely Inspecting  and  making  recommenda- 
tions for  prevention  of  accidents,  cleaning  up 
minor  leaks  and  spills  and  taking  immediate 
action  in  case  of  emergencies.  This  task  force 
also  can  be  responsible  for  the  storage,  treat- 
ment and  eventual  utilization  of  the  oil  as  a 
private  enterprise.  Such  activity  should  lead 
to  the  next  step — conversion  of  waste  oil 
into  protein  compounds  for  marketing  as 
animal  feed  supplement. 

How  a  French  plant  handles  petroleum 
waste.  A  plant  at  Lauera,  France  is  selling 
protein  produced  from  waste,  low-grade 
petroleum.  Micro-organisms,  growing  on  a 
diet  consisting  primarily  of  oil  hydrocarbons, 
are  producing  an  excellent  high-grade  pro- 
tein. This  concept  has  proven  so  successful 
that  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  pe- 
troleum will  become  an  Important  food  re- 
source ior  the  earth's  growing  population. 

A  pound  of  bacteria,  feeding  on  crude  so 
worthless  that  it  is  burned  as  waste,  can 
grov  fast  enough  to  produce  10  Ib«.  of  pro- 
tein in  a  day.  If  a  yecu'llng  caU  were  able  to 
manufacture  iirotein  at  the  same  rate,  it 
would  end  the  day  roughly  the  slse  of  a 
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three-car  garage  and  It  would  have  con- 
sumed several  tons  of  expensive  grain  in  tlie 
process. 

The  proteins  produced  by  fermentation  of 
waste  petroleum  are  no  different  In  quality 
than  protein  made  by  any  other  natural  re- 
source. Petroleum  proteins  are  rich  in  B  vita- 
mins and  include  a  well-balanced  variety  of 
amino  acids.  In  particular,  they  have  a  high 
content  of  lydne  which  makes  them  a  useful 
complement  to  the  cereal  grains. 

Yeast  from  industrial  wastes.  Another 
major  source  of  estuarine  pollution  are  the 
industries  such  as  pulp  and  paper,  food  proc- 
essing, etc.,  which  produce  organic  com- 
pounds as  a  waste  effluent  containing  pri- 
marily carbohydrates,  sugars  and  organic 
and  inorganic  nutrients. 

Plant-treatment  systems  should  be  used 
to  collect  the  solids,  concentrate  them  and 
convert  them  into  compost  fertilizers  and 
animal  feed  additives.  The  soluble  nutrients 
and  sugar  compounds  can  be  collected  and 
converted  by  selective  fermentation  by  Tor- 
ula  yeast  into  marketable  protein  for  use  as 
food  additives  and  animal  feed  supplements. 

Protein  production  from  carbon-contain- 
ing compounds  is  not  a  new  idea.  For  many 
years  the  growing  of  yeast  for  animal  supple- 
ments and  human  foods  has  been  an  appre- 
ciable, though  small,  industry. 

Yeast  cells  grown  on  carbohydrates  have 
a  high  nutritive  value,  not  only  because  of 
their  protein  content,  but  also  because  of  the 
presence  of  vitamins  and  amino  acids.  Yeast 
cells  grow  rapidly.  Torula  yeast  under  op- 
timum conditions  will  double  in  size  and 
volume  every  30  minutes.  These  cells  can  be 
grown  in  tanks  or  lagoons  using  only  waste 
organic  compounds  for  food. 

Table  1  demonstrates  the  high  value  pro- 
tein and  other  nutritous  content  of  Torula 
yeast,  one  of  the  most  complete  foods  avail- 
able. 

Using  domestic  sewage.  Modern  sewage 
plants  are  designed  to  destroy  or  render 
harmless  the  solid  waste  and  oxide  of  the 
nutrients  in  solution. 

Because  most  plants  are  over-loaded  and, 
therefore,  inefficient,  the  effluents  are  befoul- 
ing our  environment  and  high  volumes  are 
moving  to  our  oceans.  The  waste  effluents  dis- 
charged from  those  plants  are  in  both  solid 
and  liquid  form.  Sludge  solids.  If  properly 
treated,  can  be  used  for  compost  soil  addi- 
tives and  fertilizers.  This  sludge,  blended 
with  garbage  wastes,  can  be  developed  into 
an  excellent  and  marketable  compost  while 
the  millions  of  gallons  of  nutrient-rich  ef- 
fluent can  be  utilized  as  food  for  the  more 
efficient  protein-producing  plant  life,  such 
as  algae  and  plankton. 

Soluble  nutrients  contained  in  the  millions 
of  gallons  of  wasted  fresh  water  need  to  be 
utilized,  or  at  least  managed,  to  gain  an 
economic  re-use.  In  areas  such  as  water-short 
southern  California,  re-cycling  or  multiple 
use  of  water  Is  becoming  a  necessity. 

Work  at  the  University  of  California  and 
other  institutions  around  the  world  has  dem- 
onstrated the  economic  potential  of  recovery 
of  nutrients  and  pollution  abatement  while 
producing  a  marketable  protein  for  cattle, 
poultry  feeds  and  fish  food  with  unicellular 
'  algae  and  plankton  In  processes  using  con- 
trolled photosynthesis. 

The  cost  of  protein  produced  from  waste 
effiuents  is  approaching  3  cents/lb.,  compared 
with  agriculture  and  animal  protein  at  10 
cents/lb.  Algae  produces  protein  at  a  rate 
of  30  to  50  tons/acre/year,  compared  with  the 
conventional  agriculture  of  3  to  6  tons/acre/ 
year. 

Algae  is  used  for  many  purposes.  Marine 
algae  is  processed  to  obtain  Iodine.  Agar  Is 
produced  from  numerous  geaera  and  species 
of  algae.  Alginates  (polymers  of  manuronlc 
acid)  obtained  from  marine  algae  are  used 
as  thickeners  or  stabilizers  in  the  produc- 
tion of  plastics,  ice  cream  and  candy.  Marine 
algae  aiao  has  long  been  used  as  fertilizer. 
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livestock  feed  and  human  food — particularly 
in  the  Asian  countries. 

More  recently  it  has  been  suggested  that 
unicellular  forms  of  algae,  such  as  Chlorella, 
be  used  to  alleviate  protein  deficiencies  or  for 
space  travel  food.  It  has  been  used  to  purify 
sewage  and  reclaim  waste  waters.  The  nu- 
tritive value  of  algae  grown  on  sewage  has 
been  studied  with  rats  and  chicks.  Table  2 
shows  the  nutrient  content  of  algae  grown 
from  sewage. 

Habitats  need  to  be  improved :  Habitat  im- 
provement likely  will  play  a  major  role  in 
improving  the  productivity  of  estuarine  sys- 
tems. All  future  land  fills,  bay  realignment 
and  dredging  projects  should  be  designed 
around  the  principle  of  such  improvement. 
The  most  productive  zones  for  fish  ecology 
are  ovir  rapidly  disappearing  estuaries.  Ir- 
regularities m  bottom  topography — such  as 
reefs,  rock  outcrops,  vegetated  cover,  piers 
or  artificial  habitats — attract  fish  and  the 
vertebrates  In  greater  abundance  than 
nearby  flat,  barren  bottoms.  Recognition  of 
this  fact  makes  it  Important  to  create  arti- 
ficial irregularities  In  the  barren  bay  bot- 
toms which  have  been  dredged  and  worked. 
With  a  planned  dredging  program  It  Is  pos- 
sible to  make  the  changes  needed  and  still 
Improve  the  habitat  of  the  lower  aquatic 
benthos. 

Abandoned  cars  and  other  refuse  cluttering 
our  cities  and  countryside  have  proven  to 
be  good  material  for  building  fishing  reefs 
in  the  sea.  Fish  are  attracted  to  the  arti- 
ficial reefs  to  feed  off  mussels  and  other 
organisms  which  attach  themselves  to  the 
reef  materials  to  seek  protection  In  the 
crevices  or  simply  to  have  a  "home." 

Using  thermal  enrichment  to  develop  food : 
A  major  use  of  industrial  water  is  as  a  cool- 
ant. For  each  kilowatt  generated  In  a  mod- 
em coal-fired  power  plant,  approximately 
6.000  Btu's  of  heat  must  be  dissipated 
via  •  •  •  heat  exchangers.  Nuclear  reactors 
are  less  efficient,  requiring  the  dissipa- 
tion of  1,000  Btu's  per  kilowatt  hour  gen- 
erated. By  1980,  the  electrical  power  Industry 
will  require  200  billion  gallons  of  water  per 
day  for  cooling  purposes. 

This  water  has  great  potential  in  the  pro- 
duction of  food  through  development  of 
aqulculture  and  enhancement  of  biological 
life.  Thermal  energy  can  increase  the  growth 
rate  of  the  lower  forms  of  marine  life  to 
provide  additional  food  for  the  higher 
forms. 

Aqulculture  comes  of  age :  The  cultivation 
of  marine  organisms  has  been  practiced  for 
hundreds  of  years,  but  Intentified  farming 
using  supplemental  feeds  and  Warm  water 
discharges  has  Just  begun. 

The  Inter-Chem  Corp.  has  an  oyster 
hatching  facility  at  Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island, 
where  oyster  spat  are  raised  to  a  shell  diame- 
ter of  2  to  3  millimeters  and  then  moved  to 
the  thermal  effluent  discharge  channel  of  the 
Long  Island  Light  and  Power  Co.  plant  for 
accelerated  growth.  The  process  has  been  so 
successful  that  Inter-Chem  is  expanding  the 
hatchery  and  growth  areas. 

Scotland's  White  Fish  Authority  has  found 
that  to  fully  utilize  the  Increased  growth 
potential  of  fish  via  thermal  enhancement, 
it  is  necessary  to  supplement  their  diet  with 
additional  food.  Special  thermally  heated  al- 
gae ponds  are  producing  an  adequate  feed 
supply  for  the  thermally  produced  fish  by 
using  the  nutrient  from  sewage  of  a  nearby 
town.  The  results  are  so  successful  that  each 
new  nuclear-fueled  electric  power  station  in 
the  British  Isles  will  be  established  with 
aqulculture  areas  being  an  important  part  of 
the  plant  design  and  setting. 

To  apply  the  full  potential  of  thermal  ef- 
fluents for  fish  protein  production,  provi- 
sions must  be  made  for  feeding  these  aqua- 
farms.  The  use  of  waste  organisms  from  in- 
dustry and  domestic  sewers  to  produce  ma- 
rine organisms  is  the  answer. 

Symbiotic  Industries:  In  conclusion,  I 
would  like  to  suggest  a  utilization  concept 
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demonstrating  one  feasible  recycling  ap- 
proach for  converting  waste  materials  into 
food. 

By  utilizing  the  nutrients  available  from 
now-wasted  organic  compounds,  enhanced - 
by  thermal  energy  from  the  power  Industry 
and  combined  with  planned  marine  habitats, 
highly  efficient  symbiotic  food  production 
systems,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  could  be  pro- 
duced. Such  systems,  designed  to  utUize  the 
waste  of  man  for  the  production  of  the  nec- 
essary protein  for  man,  will  be  one  of  man's 
greatest  sclentiflc  advances. 


COMMUNICABLE  DISEASES  ACT 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  16,  1969 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
joined  last  Thursday  by  14  colleagues 
from  New  York  City  in  introducing  the 
Communicable  Diseases  Act  of  1969. 

This  meswure  will  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  Federal 
funds  to  cities  and  States  to  be  used 
specifically  for  the  control  of  communi- 
cable diseases.  The  most  immediate 
problem  this  bill  addresses  is  the  con- 
trol of  tuberculosis. 

Under  present  Federal  programs,  TB 
control  funds  are  available  to  States  and 
communities  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
controlling  and  treating  that  disease. 
But  under  a  proposed  change  in  the 
budget  of  the  new  Administration,  these 
funds  would  be  diverted  to  broader,  less 
specific  grants  to  State  health  depart- 
ments on  the  basis  of  population  and  per 
capita  income. 

DOUBLE    PROBLEM 

Diverting  funds  in  this  manner  would 
hurt  New  York  City's  TB  program  in 
two  ways. 

First,  the  entire  State  would  get  less 
money  for  TB  control  despite  the  fact 
that  the  State  has  the  highest  number 
of  new,  active  TB  cases  each  year. 

Second,  New  York  City  would  get  few- 
er dollars  from  the  new  allotment  to 
New  York  State  since  other  factors,  ex- 
traneous to  control  of  TB.  would  influ- 
ence the  state  health  department's  dis- 
tribution of  funds.  For  example,  less  ur- 
gent but  more  politically  palatable  pro- 
grams in  public  health  would  be  compet- 
ing for  the  same  dollars  now  used  to 
fight  TB. 

Since  tuberculosis  is  principally  a 
problem  in  poor  areas  where  the  disease 
thrives  on  inadequate  housing,  poor  diet 
and  insufficient  medicsd  care,  it  is  clear 
that  New  York  City  has  the  greatest 
need  for  funds  to  fight  TB. 

WHERE    TB    OCCURS 

The  statewide  incidence  of  tuberculosis 
also  demonstrates  that  New  York  City's 
poverty  problems  result  in  a  very  serious 
TB  situation.  Of  the  5,069  new  active 
cases  of  the  disease  reported  in  1967  in 
New  York  State,  3,542  were  In  New  York 
City.  The  city  now  receives  funds  from 
the  Public  Health  Service  approximately 
in  proportion  to  this  serious  TB  incidence 
rate. 

But  under  the  proposed  funding,  the 
whole  State  would  lose  initially  over  two 
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hundred  thousand  dollars.  Then,  when 
the  State  government  distributed  these 
f  uads.  It  would  be  under  statewide  pres- 
sure to  use  them  for  new  programs  un- 
related to  the  city's  seilous  TB  problems. 

As  the  New  York  State  Tuberculosis 
and  Respiratory  Disease  Association  said 
m  Its  June  5.  1969  testimony  before  a 
House  Appropriations  subcommittee: 

"Unless  funds  are  earmarked  as  under 
the  'project'  method.  States  would  only 
be  encouraged  to  use  funds  for  tuber- 
culosis control,  being  under  no  obligation 
to  do  so.  With  added  pressures  for  new 
programs,  therefore,  control  efforts  may 
be  seriously  curtailed.  In  essence,  large 
cities,  where  the  Incidence  of  tuberculosis 
la  highest,  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  State 
health  departments  for  operating  funds." 

TRS    SA3fZ    PKOBLCM 

I  might  add  that  the  same  problem 
New  York  City  has  in  other  fields  in 
getting  Its  proper  share  of  Federal  and 
State  funds  would  now  extend  to  TB  con- 
trol -if  the  administration's  refimding 
-  proposal  is  not  cancelled. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  decision 
would  not  have  been  made  If  the  admin- 
istration had  received  and  accepted  ex- 
pert medical  advice  before  making  Its 
decision.  After  the  decision,  the  only  re- 
course Congress  has  is  legislation,  as  we 
have  Introduced  today,  to  put  tuber- 
culosis, and  several  other  communicable 
diseases,  in  a  separate  category  for  fund- 
ing as  national  health  problems  deserving 
specific  and  directed  attention  at  the 
highest  level. 

Our  legislation,  therefore,  while  con- 
cerned Immediately  with  a  problem  in 
New  Yoit  City,  will  face  the  national 
problem  of  eight  serious  communicable 
diseases  with  a  proper  coordinated  pro- 
gram of  f>ederal.  State  and  local  action. 
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called  German  meules,  that  deceptively 
mild  disease  in  adults  which  has  eaosed 
such  tragedy  through  its  effects  on  un- 
born infants.  I  believe  this  Congress  will 
provide  for  the  first  year  of  a  major  na- 
tional attack  on  this  disease.  But  bring- 
ing rubella  under  control  will  require 
much  more  than  a  1-year  effort. 

Therefore  I  urge  that  the  special  needs 
of  communicable  disease  control  be  met 
by  a  program  taUored  to  these  needs  I 
subscribe  fully,  both  in  principle  and  in 
practice,  to  the  concept  of  the  Partner- 
ship for  Health  legislation  which  in  es- 
sence assigns  to  the  States  and  communi- 
ties the  responsibility  for  determining 
their  health  priorities  and  encourages 
them  to  use  funds  available  to  them 
through  Federal  chaimels  to  meet  these 
identified  priority  needs.  I  beUeve  that 
this  approach,  in  general,  will  yield  the 
most  effecUve  use  of  the  resources  avail- 
able to  health  care,  in  terms  of  meeting 
human  need. 
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ham,  Rugh  L.  Carey,  Leonard  Parb«te)n. 
Jacob  H.  01Ib«rt,  Seymour  HaJpem,  Bdward 
I.  Koch,  John  M.  Murphy,  Bertram  L.  Podell, 
Adam  C.  Powell,  Benjamin  8.  RoBenthal. 
William  P.  Ryan,  and  James  H.  Scheuer. 


A  DiFmtcirr  bestonsx 
The  spread  of  communicable  diseases 
constituies  a  special  kind  of  health  prob- 
lem for  the  Nation  and  indeed  for  the 
world.  Because  It  differs  in  kind  from 
all  the  other  health  challenges  we  face, 
it  requires  a  different  response — a  re- 
sponse that  is  truly  national  and  na- 
tionwide. 

Communicable  disease  knows  no 
boundaries.  In  a  society  like  ours,  char- 
acterized by  enormous  mobility  with  un- 
fettered passage  across  jurisdictional 
lines,  the  only  protection  is  national  pro- 
tection. An  excellent  program  of  protec- 
tion in  one  community  or  State  cannot 
guard  its  people  against  the  effects  of 
an  Inadequate  program  half  a  mile  or 
half  a  continent  away. 

Moreover,  communicable  diseases  are 
not  conquered  until  the  last  case  is  erad- 
icated from  the  earth.  Therefore  vigi- 
lance must  be  unceasing.  We  have  seen 
syphilis  break  loose  in  epidemic  propor- 
tions again  in  our  own  time  after  it  had 
been  considered  under  control.  We  have 
seen  polio  flare  up  in  localized  outbreaks 
after  we  had  allowed  ourselves  to  think 
that  it  was  gone  forever.  Measles,  which 
5  years  of  nationwide  effort  have  brought 
to  Its  lowest  point  in  history,  could  rise 
up  again. 

AMOTHXa    CONQUEST 

Now  we  stand  on  the  threshold  of  an- 
other great  conquest,  as  vaccine  becomes 
available  to  prevent  rubella,  commonly 
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I  am  firmly  convinced,  however,  that 
we  in  the  Congress  and  In  the  Federal 
health  agencies  have  a  national  responsi- 
bility for  assuring  that  every  person  and 
every  community  is  protected  against  the 
preventable  ravages  of  communicable 
diseases  such  as  syphilis,  tuberculosis, 
polio,  rubella,  and  others.  I  believe  that 
such  effective  protection  on  a  national 
basis  cannot  be  guaranteed  if  some  States 
and  communities  should  choose  to  use 
all  their  health  resources  for  other  pur- 
poses. A  nation  partially  protected 
against  communicable  disease  is  a  nation 
unprotected. 

For  this  reason  I  am  introducing  legis- 
lation making  Federal  fimds  available  to 
the  States  and  communities  to  be  used 
specifically  for  the  control  of  communi- 
cable disease.  I  believe  such  legislation  to 
be  in  the  national  Interest,  and  essential 
to  the  health  protection  of  the  American 
people.  I  believe  that  It  will  have  the 
effect  of  complementing  the  Partnership 
for  Health  concept  of  which  I  whole- 
heartedly approve,  by  setting  apart  from 
the  competitive  arena  at  the  State  and 
local  levels  the  resources  necessary  to 
do  this  essential  work  for  all  the  people 
of  our  land. 

I  include  below  a  summary  of  this  leg- 
islation and  its  sponsors. 

STTMlfAET   or  COMMtTMICABLX   DiSKASX   ACT   OF 

1969,  H.R.  iai53 
I.  This  bill  will  assist  states  In  prevent- 
ing the  Introduction,  and  transmission  of 
communicable  diseases  In  the  United  States 
from  Interstate  and  intrastate  sources  and 
from  foreign  countries.  Grants  -would  be 
awarded  by  the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  States 
and  their  political  subdivision  with  the  ap- 
proval of  state  health  authorities. 

n.  Grants  would  be  available  to:  assist  In 
financing  communicable  disease  control  pro- 
grams; finance  the  piirchases  of  vaccines  or 
other  means  for  those  population  groups 
especially  subject  to  those  communicable 
diseases:  help  pay  personnel  and  other  pro- 
gram expenses  for  organising,  promoting  and 
Investigating  disease  control  programs. 

ni.  Principal  diseases  covered  under  this 
bill  would  be:  tuberculosis,  venereal  diseases, 
rubella,  whooping  cough,  measles,  polio- 
myelitis,  dlptherla.    and    tetanus. 

IV.  Amends  SecUon  Ml  of  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U  S  C.  264). 

Sponsored  by:  Joseph  P.  Addabbo.  Mario 
Blaggl,  Prank  J.  Brasco.  Jonathan  B.  Blng- 
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Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  two 
clear  voices  have  spoken  against  head- 
strong action  on  student  unrest. 

The  Harvard  faculty  has  made  an  ex- 
cellent statement  on  the  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  university  com- 
munity in  dealing  with  dissent.  Forbidden 
under  this  Harvard  policy  is  violence 
against  any  member  or  guest  of  the  uni- 
versity community  as  well  as  deliberate 
interference  with  academic  freedom, 
freedom  of  speech,  and  freedom  of  move- 
ment, and  theft  or  property  destruction 
and  obstruction  of  normal  imlverslty 
fimctioning.  Appropriate  penalties  are 
stipulated. 

The  rights  of  dissent  are  also  protected 
imder  this  Harvard  policy.  All  individu- 
als and  groups  within  the  university  have 
the  right  "to  press  by  appropriate  means 
for  action  on  any  matter  on  which  they 
believe  the  university  can  and  should  act, 
and  they  have  the  right  to  be  given  a  full 
and  fair  hearing  and  serve  the  essential 
commitment  of  the  university  and  the 
rights  of  individual  or  collective  expres- 
sion of  opinion  or  dissent." 

This  Interim  statement.  It  should  be 
noted,  was  announced  the  same  day  that 
Harvard  severed  16  students  for  their 
roles  in  seizing  a  xiniversity  building  2 
months  ago. 

The  second  important  statement  came 
from  the  National  Commission  on  the 
Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence  which 
warned  against  legislation  that  would 
punish  either  students  or  colleges  for 
campus  disorders. 

I  hope  that  these  words  of  caution  will 
be  heard  by  the  House  when  it  considers 
whether  legislative  interference  is  an 
appropriate  response  to  campus  disorders. 
The  Commission  report  is  also  an  in- 
terim statement  which  it  issued  because 
"so  threatening  is  the  situation,  so  es- 
sential is  the  need  for  understanding  and 
calm  appraisal"  that  the  situation  could 
not  wait  for  the  full  Commission  report 
in  the  fall. 

The  principal  charge  of  the  Commis- 
sion's report  is  that  campus  disorder 
cannot  be  understood  In  Isolation.  There 
is  no  single  cause,  no  single  solution.  Ill- 
tempered  laws,  the  Commission  adds, 
might  only  make  more  radical  the  roles 
of  already  radical  minorities  which  dis- 
rupt the  campus. 

Do  we  really  want  thousands  or  tens 
of  thousands  of  radical  students  cut 
loose  from  their  universities  and  dis- 
charged into,  society  with  their  aliena- 
tions Intensified  and  their  tenuoiis  ties 
to  society  completely  severed? 

Do  we  want  to  remake  the  universi- 
ties in  our  image  and  not  let  them  re- 
main places  where,  no  matter  what  tur- 
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moil,  student*  may  find  some  form  for 
their  attempts  to  make  sense  of  the  world 
they  Inherit? 

Where  are  those  who  proclaimed  so 
often  In  the  past  that  Federal  control  of 
education  was  evil,  that  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent system  of  education  was  vital 
to  America?  Where  are  those  who  feared 
that  Federal  aid  to  education  would  lead 
to  Federal  control?  I  hope  that  they  are 
on  the  side  of  the  Commission  which 
counsels  "patience,  understanding,  and 
support  for  those  In  the  university  com- 
munity who  are  trying  to  preserve  free- 
dom and  order  on  the  campus." 

If  Congress  makes  no  distinction  be- 
tween peaceful  protest  and  violent  dis- 
ruption, win  the  students  do  so?  If  we 
see  no  difference  between  the  noncon- 
formity of  youth  and  tint  terror  tactics 
of  the  extremists,  will  be  encourage  or 
discourage  the  college  administrators 
and  faculty,  like  Harvard's,  which  try  to 
make  these  differences  clear  and  mean- 
ingful? 

I  encoiUBge  my  colleagues  to  read 
these  two  excellent  statements,  which  I 
include  below,  and  thus  encourage  the 
discourse  of  reason  In  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress and  on  the  university  campus.  I 
also  Include  a  perceptive  article  by  Tom 
Wicker  titled  "How  To  Radicalize  the 
Students": 
fProm  the  New  York.  Times,  June  10,  1969] 

TEXT   OP  A   STATCMXNT   ON   CAMPUS   DiBOIUlXBS 

BT  mx  National  Vioixncx  Commission 

Washinoton,  June  9 — The  members  of 
this  commission,  along  with  most  Ameri- 
cans, are  deeply  disturbed  by  the  violence  and 
and  disorder  that  have  swept  the  nation's 
campuses. 

Our  oolleges  cmd  iinlversltles  cannot  per- 
form their  vital  functions  in  an  atmosphere 
that  exalts  the  struggle  for  power  over  the 
search  for  truth,  the  nile  of  passion  over  the 
rule  of  reason,  physical  confrontation  over 
rational  discourse. 

We  are  equally  disturbed,  however,  by  the 
direction  of  much  public  reaction  to  campus 
unrest.  Those  who  would  punish  colleges  and 
universities  by  reducing  financial  support, 
by  passing  restrictive  legislation,  or  by 
political  Intervention  In  the  affairs  of  educa- 
tlonsLl  institutions,  may  unwittingly  be  help- 
ing the  very  radical  minority  of  students 
whose  objective  Is  to  destroy  otir  present  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education. 

Thoughts  for  summer 

So  threatening  Is  the  situation,  so  essential 
U  the  need  for  understanding  and  calm  ap- 
praisal, that  this  commission  feels  compelled 
to  speak  now  rather  than  to  remain  silent 
\intU  publioatton  of  Ita  final  report  next 
faU. 

We  offer  our  comments  during  the  siun- 
mer  pause  in  the  hope  that  they  will  con- 
tribute to  constructive  thought  and  action 
before  the  beginning  of  the  new  academic 
year  in  September. 

The  problem  of  campus  unrest  Is  more 
than  a  camptu  problem.  Its  roots  lie  deep 
In  the  larger  society.  There  Is  no  single  cause, 
no  single  solution.  We  urge  all  Americans  to 
reject  hasty  and  simplistic  answers.  We  urge 
them  to  distinguish  between  peaceful  pro- 
test and  violent  disruption,  between  the  non- 
conformity at  youth  and  the  terror  tactics  of 
the  extremists. 

We  ooonssl  patience,  understanding  and 
support  for  those  in  the  tinlverslty  commu- 
nity who  are  trying  to  preserve  freedom  and 
order  on  the  campus.  We  do  so  in  the  con- 
viction that  our  universities  and  colleges 
are  beginning  to  learn  how  to  achieve  change 
without  disorder  or  cosRlon. 
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During  the  past  year,  many  of  America's 
unlvertlties  and  coUeges  have  been  seiiovisly 
wounded.  These  wounds  arise  from  multiple 
causes.  One  is  the  increasingly  violent  ex- 
pression of  widespread  student  discontent. 

Although  much  of  this  discontent  often 
focuses  on  grievances  within  the  campus  en- 
vironment. It  is  rooted  in  dlsfeatlsfactlons 
with  the  larger  society  that  the  campiu  can 
do  little  at>out. 

Students  are  unwilling  to  accept  the  gaps 
between  professed  Ideals  and  actual  per- 
formance. They  see  afresh  the  Injustices  that 
remain  unremedied.  They  are  not  Impressed 
by  the  dangers  that  previous  generations 
overcome  and  the  problems  they  have  solved. 

It  means  little  to  them  that  the  present 
adult  generation  found  the  way  out  of  a  ma- 
jor depression  to  vinparalleled  heights  of  eco- 
nomic abundance,  or  that  it  defeated  a  mas- 
sive wave  of  vicious  totalitarianism  and  pre- 
served the  essential  elements  of  freedom  for 
the  youth  of  today. 

To  students,  these  triumphs  over  serious 
dangers  serve  primarily  to  emphasize  other 
problems  we  are  just  beginning  to  solve. 

Idealism  and  impatience 

Today's  intelligent.  Idealistic  students  see 
a  nation  which  has  achieved  the  physical 
ability  to  provide  food,  shelter  and  educa- 
tion for  ail,  but  has  not  yet  devised  social 
institutions  that  do  so. 

They  see  a  society,  built  on  the  principle 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  has  not 
yet  assured  equal  opportunity  in  life.  They 
see  a  world  of  nations — states  VTlth  the  tech- 
nical brilliance  to  harness  the  ultimate  en- 
ergy but  without  the  common  sense  to  agree 
on  methods  of  preventing  mutual  destruc- 
tion. 

With  the  fresh  energy  and  idealism  of  the 
yoxmg,  they  are  Impatient  with  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  but  seems  to  them  to 
be  Indefensibly  slow. 

At  a  time  when  students  are  eager  to  at- 
taick  these  and  other  key  problems,  they  face 
the  prospect  of  being  compelled  to  fight  in 
a  war  most  of  them  believe  is  unjustified. 
This  traumatic  experience  has  precipitated 
an  unprecedented  mass  tension  and  frustra- 
tion. 

In  assessing  the  causes  of  student  unrest, 
it  woiild  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that  all 
causes  are  external.  There  are  undoubtedly 
internal  emotional  pressures  and  Internal 
value  conflicts  in  many  students  which  con- 
tribute to  their  own  dissatisfaction  and  thus 
to  the  tension  and  tumKill  of  campus  life. 

Students  attribute  the  shortoomlngs  they 
see  to  the  smugness  of  their  elders  and  the 
weaknesses  of  social  institutions.  They  see 
the  university,  guardian  of  man's  knowledge 
and  source  of  his  new  Ideas,  as  an  engine  for 
p>owerlng  the  reform  of  the  larger  society,  and 
as  the  first  institution  they  are  in  a  position 
to  reform. 

Acceptance  of  democracy 

We  emphasize  that  most  students,  despite 
their  view  of  society's  failures,  accept  as  valid 
the  basic  structure  of  our  democratic  system; 
th^r  main  desire  is  to  Improve  its  ability  to 
live  up  to  its  stated  values. 

Their  efforts  to  do  so  are  welcome  when 
they  take  the  form  of  petitions,  demonstra- 
tions and  protests  that  are  peaceful  and  non- 
violent. Although  many  persons  are  unsettled 
by  these  activities  (which  are  often  of  a 
bisarre  nature ) ,  we  must  all  remember  that 
peaceful  expression  of  disturbing  Ideas  and 
petitions  for  the  redress  of  the  grievances  are 
fundamental  rights  safeguarded  by  the  First 
Amendment  of  our  Constitution. 

Methods  of  dealing  with  "campus  unrest" 
must  not  confuse  p>eacefui  protest  and  peti- 
tion with  violent  disruption.  Tt)  do  so  will 
aggravate  rather  than  solve  the  problem. 

A  small  but  determined  minority,  however, 
alms  not  at  reform  but  at  the  destruction  of 
existing  institutions.  These  are  th*  nihilists. 
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They  resort  to  violent  disruption  as  the 
means  best  suited  to  achieve  their  ends. 

By  dramatic  tactics  of  terror,  they  liave 
focused  wide-spread  public  attention  upon 
themselves  and  have  often  Induced  univer- 
sity authorities  either  to  surrender  or  to  meet 
force  with  force.  When  they  have  managed 
on  occasion  to  provide  coxmterforce  to  an 
excessive  degree,  they  have  succeeded  in  en- 
listing the  sympathies  of  the  more  moderate 
campus  majority. 

They  are  the  agent  that  converts  con- 
structive student  concern  into  mindless  mob 
hysteria.  They  are  the  chief  danger  to  the 
university  and  Its  basic  values. 

There  Is  also  a  minority  of  students  who 
are  not  nihilists,  but  who  feel  that  violence 
and  disruption  may  be  the  only  effective  way 
of  achieving  societal  and  university  reform. 

u 

Forcible  obstruction  and  violence  are  in- 
compatible with  the  Intellectual  and  per- 
sonal freedom  that  lies  at  the  core  of  campus 
values.  In  Its  recent  declaration  on  campus 
unrest,  the  American  Council  on  Education 
noted  that  "there  has  developed  among  some 
of  the  young  a  cult  of  irrationality  and  In- 
civility which  severely  strain  attempts  to 
maintain  sensible  and  decent  hiunan  com- 
munications. Within  this  cult  is  a  minute 
group  of  destroyers  who  have  abandoned 
hope  In  today's  society.  In  today's  university 
and  in  the  processes  of  orderly  discussion  to 
secure  significant  change." 

These  "destroyers"  seek  to  persuade  more 
moderate  students  that  verbal  expressions  of 
grievance  go  unheeded  whUe  forcible  tactics 
bring  affirmative  results. 

Despite  some  eloquent  and  subtle  ration- 
alizations for  violent  methods  of  protest,  the 
record  of  experience  is  incontrovertible. 
While  violent  protest  is  sometimes  followed 
by  the  concessions  sought.  It  more  often  pro- 
duces a  degree  of  countervlolence  and  public 
dismay  that  may  gravely  damage  the  cause 
for  which  violence  is  Invoked. 

Even  when  violence  succeeds  In  achieving 
immediate  social  gains,  it  tends  frequently 
to  feed  on  itself,  with  one  power  group  im- 
posing its  wlU  on  another  until  repressive 
elements  succeed  in  re-establishing  order. 

The  violent  cycles  of  the  French  and  Rus- 
sian Revolutions  and  of  the  decade  resulting 
in  the  Third  Reich  are  stark  summits  of  his- 
tory to  p>onder.  All  history  teaches  that  as  a 
conscious  method  of  seeking  social  reform, 
violence  is  a  very  dangerous  weapon  to  em- 
ploy. 

President's  reminder 

That  Is  why  our  nation  has  sought  to  avoid 
violent  methods  of  effecting  social  change, 
and  to  foster  instead  the  principles  of  peace- 
ful advocacy  proclaimed  in  the  Bill  of  Rights 
and  the  rule  of  law.  As  the  President  has  just 
reminded  us : 

"The  purpose  of  these  restraints  is  not  to 
protect  an  'establishment'  but  to  establish 
the  protection  of  liberty;  not  to  prevent 
change,  but  to  insure  that  change  reflects  the 
public  will  and  respects  the  rights  of  all." 

The  university  Is  the  citadel  of  man's 
learning  and  of  bis  hope  for  further  self- 
Improvement  and  is  the  special  guardian  of 
this  heritage.  Those  who  work  and  study  on 
the  campus  should  think  long  before  they 
risk  Its  destruction  by  resorting  to  force  as 
the  qxiick  way  of  reaching  some  immediate 
goal. 

Father  Theodore  Hesburgh  of  Notre  Dame 
has  observed  that  the  university,  precisely 
t>ecause  it  Is  an  open  community  that  lives 
by  the  power  of  reason,  stands  naked  before 
those  who  would  employ  the  power  of  force. 

It  can  prevail  only  when  the  great  major- 
ity of  its  members  share  its  commitment  to 
rational  discourse,  listen  closely  to  those 
with  conflicting  views,  and  stand  together 
against  the  few  who  would  impose  their  will 
-  on  everyone  else. 
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Kingman  Br«wst«r  of  Tale  h*«  persuasively 
articulated  this  policy: 

"PropoBltlon  one  Is  the  encouragement  of 
controversy,  no  matter  how  fundamental: 
and  the  protection  of  dissent,  no  matter  how 
extreme.  This  Is  not  Just  to  permit  the  'let- 
ting off  steam'  but  because  It  will  Im- 
prove (the  university)  is  a  place  to  be 
educated." 

"Proposition  number  two  Is  a  convincing 
intention  to  deal  speedily  and  firmly  with 
any  forcible  Interference  with  student  and 
faculty  activities  or  the  normal  use  of  any 
(university)  faclUUes  ...  I  see  no  basis  for 
compromise  on  the  basic  proposition  that 
forcible  coercion  and  violent  Intimidation 
are  unaccepatble  means  of  persuasion  and 
unacceptable  techniques  of  change  In  a  uni- 
versity community,  as  long  as  channels  of 
communication  and  the  chance  for  reasoned 
arguments  are  available." 

Belief  in  an  enclave 
Several  atutudes  held  by  members  of  the 
university  cocnmunlty  have  often  Interfered 
with  the  appUcatlon  of  these  sensible  stand- 
ards. 

One  la  the  belief  of  many  that  the  civil 
Uw  should  not  apply  to  Internal  campus 
Affairs.  They  feel  that  the  academy  U  an 
encUve;  sheltered  from  the  law.  that  the 
forces  of  civil  authority  may  not  enter  the 
campus,  save  by  InviUtion.  This  Is  a  serious 
misconception — a  residue  of  the  time  when 
the  academy  served  In  loco  parentis,  making 
and  enforcing  its  own  rules  for  students' 
behavior  and  protecting  them  from  the  law 
outside,  save  for  such  extreme  crimes  as 
murder  and  arson. 

Now  that  students  themselves  have  finally 
tilscarded  school  authority  over  their  per- 
sonal lives,  they  must  logically  accept  the 
Jurisdiction  of  civil  authority.  They  cannot 
argue  that  of  all  Americans  they  are  uniquely 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  law. 

At  the  same  time,  the  university  is  ill 
equipped  to  control  violent  and  obstructive 
conduct  on  lt«  own.  Most  InstltuUons  have 
few  campus  police:  most  of  these  are  not 
deputized  and  thus  do  not  possesa  true  police 
power. 

Few  schools  have  explicit  rules  either  de- 
fining the  boundaries  of  permlartble  protest 
or  stating  the  consequences  if  the  boundaries 
are  crossed.  Some  have  very  looee  rules  for 
disciplinary  proceedings:  others  have  dif- 
fused disciplinary  power  so  widely  among 
students,  faculty  and  admlnistraUon  that  ef- 
fective discipline  is  difflcult  to  Impose,  and  Is 
seldom  Imposed  quickly  enough  to  meet  an 
emergency. 

And  in  most  institutions  the  ultimate  in- 
ternal disciplinary  sanction  of  suspension  or 
expulsion  Ues  unused  because  the  campus 
community  shrinks  from  Its  probable  dls- 
miased  students  to  the  draft  and  what  stu- 
dents call  the    'death  sentence"  of  Vietnam. 
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should     b*     reviewed     and.     U     necessary. 
Improved. 

Students  have  the  right  to  due  prooeas 
and  to  participate  In  the  making  of  deci- 
sions that  directly  affect  them,  but  their 
right  of  participation  should  not  be  so  ex- 
tensive as  to  paralyze  the  disciplinary  proc- 
ess Itself. 

Codes  for  campus  cooduct  should  place 
primary  reliance  on  the  power  of  the  institu- 
tion to  maintain  order  In  Its  own  house, 
and  on  Its  courage  to  apply  its  own  punish- 
ment when  deserved. 

These  codes  should  also  recognize  the  uni- 
versal duty  to  obey  the  civil  and  criminal 
laws  of  the  larger  society,  and  the  right  of 
the  civil  authorities  to  act  when  laws  are 
violated. 

The  use  of  police 
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Out  of  many  dlaciissions  with  faculty  mem- 
bers, students  and  administrators,  and  with 
full  appreciation  that  no  two  Institutions  are 
the  same,  we  offer  the  campus  community  the 
following  specific  suggeetlons: 

I.  A  broad  consensus  should  be  achieved 
among  students,  faciUty  and  administration 
concerning  the  permissible  methods  of  pre- 
senting ideas,  proposals  and  grievances  and 
the  consequences  of  going  beyond  them. 

Excellent  guidelines  have  been  provided  by 
the  American  Council  on  EducaUons  recent 
declaration  on  campus  protest.  These  could 
usefully  be  supplemented  by  more  detailed 
statements  developed  by  representatives  of 
the  American  Association  of  University  Pro- 
fessors, the  American  Asaoclation  of  Unlver- 
slUes,  the  American  Council  on  Education 
the  Association  of  Land  Orant  Colleges  and 
State  UnlverslUes.  the  NaUonai  Student  As- 
sociation, and  possibly  others. 

Where  agreed  upon  and  explicit  codes  of 
student  conduct  and  procedures  for  student 
discipline  are  lacking,  they  should  be 
adopted;     where    they    already    exist    they 


2.  Universities  should  prepare  and  current- 
ly review  contingency  plans  for  dealing  with 
campua  disorders.  Advance  plans  should  be 
made  to  determine.  Insofar  as  possible,  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  university 
will  use  ( 1 )  campus  disciplinary  procedures. 
(2)  campus  police.  (3)  court  injunctions. 
(4)  other  court  sanctions  and  (6)  the  civil 
police. 

A  definite  plan,  fiexlblllty  employed  at  the 
moment  of  crisis,  U  essential.  There  have 
been  enough  violent  and  obstructive  Inci- 
dents on  enough  campuses  to  permit  insti- 
tutions to  assess  alternative  courses  of  action 
and  to  anticipate  both  the  varieties  of  dis- 
order which  might  occur  and  the  moat  ap- 
propriate response. 

Most  Importanty,  university  authorities 
should  make  known  In  advance  that  they 
will  not  hesitate  to  call  on  civil  police  when 
clrctmistances  dictate  and  should  review  In 
advance  with  police  officials  the  degree  of 
force  suitable  for  particular  situations: 

It  Is  a  melancholy  fact  that  even  In  cases 
where  the  need  for  calling  back  the  civil 
police  has  been  generally  recognized,  the 
degree  of  force  actually  employed  has  fre- 
quently been  perceived  as  excessive  by  the 
majority  of  the  campus  community,  whose 
sympathies  then  turned  against  the  uni- 
versity authorities. 

Indeed,  there  U  reason  to  believe  that  a 
primary  objective  of  campus  revolutlonariee 
Is  to  provoke  the  calling  of  police  and  the 
kinds  of  police  conduct  that  will  bring  the 
majority  over  to  their  side. 

CI«or  decision-making 
3.  Procedures  for  campus  governance  and 
constructive  reform  should  be  developed  to 
permit  more  rapid  and  effective  decision- 
making. There  la  great  misunderstanding 
and  confusion  as  to  where  ultimate  author- 
ity for  campus  decision-making  lies.  The  fact 
Is  that  the  authority  is  shared  among  sev- 
eral elements. 

By  law.  trustees  are  granted  full  authority 
over  colleges  and  universities.  But  trustees 
cannot  supervise  the  day-to-day  affairs  of 
a  university:  hence  they  delegate  power  to 
the  president.  The  president,  however.  In 
addition  to  being  the  agent  of  the  trxistees, 
la  the  leader  of  the  faculty.  His  effectiveness 
derives  as  much  from  campus  consensus  of 
faculty  and  students  as  It  does  from  the 
power  delegated  to  him  by  the  trustees. 

In  the  American  system  of  higher  educa- 
tion, the  faculty  plays  the  primary  role  in 
determining  the  educational  program  and 
all  Issues  directly  relevant  to  education  and 
faculty  research.  Unlike  the  systems  of  some 
other  countries,  educational  control  In  the 
American  system  Is  faculty-oriented:  any- 
thing else  is  a  deviation  from  the  norm. 

Faculty  control  of  education  and  research 
Is  the  best  guarantee  we  have  of  academic 
freedom.  It  Is  a  precious  asset  that  must  not 
under  any  circumstances  be  sacrificed.  Most 
student  demands  for  change  pertain  to  edu- 
cational and  research  matters  and  too  often 
their  efforts  have  been  directed  toward  ad- 
mlnistraUve  ofllcers  who  usually  do  not  have 
the  power  the  students  assume  they  possess. 
And  often,  too,  some  faculty  memben  have 


mistakenly  Joined  with  studenU  In  using 
coercive  force  against  administrative  officers 
when  It  Is  the  faculty  Itself  that  should 
deal  appropriately  and  effectively  with  the 
Issues  in  question. 

Quiek  response  urged 
Most  other  powers  in  the  university  are 
diffused.    For   most   purposes,   shared   power 
Is  an  asset.  But  to  prevent  disorders,  uni- 
versities must  be  able  to  respond  quickly. 

Campus  protests  are  sometimes  escalated 
to  the  level  of  force  because  legitimate  griev- 
ances, peacefully  urged,  have  been  referred 
to  university  committees  which  were  slow 
to  respond.  Scholars  have  the  habit  of  ex- 
amining any  hypothesis,  debating  it  ex- 
haustively, deferring  decision  to  await  more 
evidence,  and  when  something  must  be  de- 
cided, shunning  a  consensus  in  favor  of 
subtle  shades  of  disagreement  and  dissent. 
For  the  process  of  education,  these  are 
admirable  qualities.  But  for  dealing  with 
naked  force,  they  can  be  a  prescription  for 
disaster.  Faculties  therefore  have  a  special 
obligation  to  organize  themselves  more  ef- 
fecUvely,  to  create  representative  groups 
with  power  to  act  and  to  maintain  constant 
and  systematic  lines  of  communication  with 
students. 

They  should  be  ready  to  meet  every  chal- 
lenge to  the  educational  integrity  of  the 
InsUtutlon.  If  this  integrity  U  compromised, 
it  win  be  the  faculty  that  suffers  the  most. 
Students  should,  of  course,  have  a  mean- 
ingful role  In  the  governance  of  all  noneduca- 
tlonal.  nonresearch  functions.  They  should 
serve,  too,  on  committees  dealing  with  edu- 
cational and  related  questions,  exercising 
their  right  to  be  heard  on  these  subjects,  so 
long  as  the  faculty  remains  paramount. 
Better  communications 
4.  Faculty  leaders  and  administrative  of- 
ficers need  to  make  greater  efforts  to  improve 
communications  both  on  the  campus  and 
with  alumni  and  the  general  public. 

Campus  difficulties  are  constantly  aggra- 
vated by  misinformation  and  misunder- 
standing. On  campus,  large  numbers  of  fac- 
ulty and  students  often  act  on  the  basis  of 
rumor  or  Incomplete  Information.  Alumni 
and  the  general  public  receive  Incomplete, 
often  distorted,  accounts  of  campus  develop- 
ments. 

The  communications  media,  on  and  off 
the  campus,  concentrate  on  controversy. 
Much  of  the  peaceful  progress  of  our  col- 
leges and  universities  is  never  communicated 
to  the  outside  world.  Campus  authorities 
have  the  responsibility  to  see  to  it  that  a 
balanced  picture  Is  portrayed. 

IV 


To  the  larger  society,  we  make  these  sug- 
gestions: 

1.  The  majority  of  the  American  people  are 
justifiably  angry  at  students  who  engage  in 
violent  and  obstructive  tactics.  While  the 
public  varies  widely  in  its  desire  for  social 
change.  It  shares  a  common  belief  in  the 
value  of  social  order. 

It  also  regards  university  students  as 
among  the  most  privileged  In  society — among 
those  who  should  understand  beet  the  im- 
portance of  freedom  and  the  dangers  of 
anarchy. 

One  outlet  for  this  public  resentment  has 
been  the  support  of  leglslaUon  withholding 
financial  aid  both  from  students  who  en- 
gage in  disruption  and  from  colleges  and 
universities   that   fall   to  control  them. 

There  has  also  been  a  steady  weakening 
of  pubUc  sentiment  In  favor  of  the  addi- 
tional public  funding  that  higher  education 
so  badly  needs.  Current  appropriations  for 
new  facilities  and  for  annual  operating  ooeta 
have  been  insufficient.  Some  private  univer- 
sities have  faced  a  reduction  in  Individual 
and  corporate  gifts. 

Existing  laws  already  withdraw  financial 
aid  from  students  who  engage  in  disruptive 
acu.  Additional  laws  along  the  same  lines 
would   not  accomplish   any   useful   purpose. 
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Such  effort*  Mf  UkMj  to  tfirMd,  not  rwluce 
the  difficulty. 

Mors  thao  saren  million  young  Americana 
are  enroUsd  in  th«  nation's  colleges  and  iml* 
versltiea;  tbe  Tact  majority  nsitbsr  partici- 
pate In  nor  sympafhlas  wltti  campus 
violence. 

If  aid  la  withdrawn  from  even  a  few  stu- 
dents in  a  manner  that  the  campus  views 
as  unjust,  the  result  may  be  to  radicalize 
a  much  larger  number  by  convincing  them 
that  existing  governmental  Institutions  are 
as  Inhumane  as  the  revolutionaries  claim. 

If  the  law  unjustly  forces  the  university 
to  cut  off  financial  aid  or  to  expel  a  stu- 
dent, the  university  as  well  may  come  under 
widespread  campus  condemnation. 
Use  of  legislation 

a.  We  believe  that  the  urge  to  enact  addi- 
tional legislation  should  be  turned  into  a 
channel  that  could  assist  the  universities 
themselves  to  deal  more  effectively  with  the 
tactics  of  obstruction.  State  and  municipal 
laws  against  trespass  and  disorderly  conduct 
may  not  be  wholly  effective  means  of  dealing 
with  some  acts  of  physical  obstruction. 

They  were  not  written  to  deal  with  such 
conduct,  and  they  do  not  cope  with  the 
central  issue — forcible  Interference  with  the 
First  Amendment  rights  of  others. 

We  are  presently  considering  whether  there 
is  a  need  for  statutes  authorizing  universi- 
ties, along  with  other  affected  persons,  to 
obtain  court  injunctions  against  willful  pri- 
vate acts  at  physical  obstruction  that  pre- 
vent other  persons  from  exercising  their 
First  Amendment  rights  of  speech,  pteaceable 
assembly,  and  petition  for  the  redress  of 
grievances. 

Such  laws  would  not  be  aimed  at  students 
exclusively  but  at  any  willful  Interference 
with  First  Amendment  rights,  on  or  off  the 
campus,  by  students  or  by  nonstudents.  They 
would  also  be  available  to  uphold  the  First 
Amendment  rights  by  students  as  well  as 
other  citizens. 

3.  Finally  we  urge  the  "American  people  to 
recognize  that  the  campus  mirrors  both  the 
yearnings  and  the  weaknesses  of  the  wider 
society.  Erik  EMkson,  a  renowned  student  of 
youth,  has  noted  that  young  and  old  achieve 
mutual  respect  when  "society  recognizes  the 
young  individual  as  a  bearer  of  fresh  energy, 
and  he  recognizes  society  as  a  living  proc- 
ess which  Inspires  loyalty  as  It  receives  It. 
maintains  allegiance  as  it  extracts  It,  honors 
confidence  as  it  demands  it." 

One  effective  way  for  the  rest  of  us  to 
help  reduce  campus  disorders  is  to  focus  on 
the  unfinished  task  of  striving  toward  the 
goals  of  human  life  that  all  of  us  share  and 
that  young  people  admire  and  respect. 

TteT  OF  THx  RrsoLcnoN  Adopted  bt  th* 
HAav/uu>  FACTTLrr 

CAMsamcK.  Mass.,  June  9. — The  central 
functions  of  an  academic  community  are 
learning,  teaching,  research  and  scholarship. 
They  must  be  characterized  by  reasoned  dis- 
course. Intellectual  honesty,  mutual  respect 
and  openness  to  constructive  change.  By 
accepting  membership  in  this  community,  an 
individual  neither  surrenders  his  rights  nor 
escapes  his  fundamental  responsibilities  as  a 
citizen,  but  acquires  additional  rights  as  well 
as  responsibilities  to  the  whole  university 
community. 

They  do  not  require  >'iTn  to  be  silent  and 
passive.  But  they  do  require  him  to  see  how 
easily  an  academic  community  can  be  vio- 
lated— knowingly  or  unknowingly — whether 
by  actual  violence  or  by  lack  of  responsiveness 
to  widely  perceived  needs  for  change:  whether 
by  Impatience  or  by  inaensltlvity,  or  by  fail- 
ure In  a  process  of  decision  to  make  sufficient 
effort  to  consult  those  who  have  to  live 
with  the  results  of  the  decision. 

We  believe  It  timely  to  state  expUcltly  what 
certain  of  these  rights  and  responsibUltles 
are,  and  to  establish  procedures  for  their  pro- 
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toetlon  and  enforcement.  The  present  formu- 
lation la  an  Interim  Statement,  limited  to 
activities  that  touch  on  the  essential  func- 
tions of  a  university.  We  recognize  the  need 
to  formulate,  in  the  near  future,  a  document 
that  will  emerge  from  the  widest  discussion 
within  and  will  refiect  a  wide  consensus  of 
all  members  of  the  Harvard  conununity.  This 
statement  shall  apply  equally  to  stu- 
dents, to  officers  of  liutructlon  and  to  officers 
of  administration. 

AtX    BAVX    THE    BIGHT 

All  individuals  or  groups  within  the  uni- 
versity community  have  the  right  to  express, 
advocate  and  publicize  their  opinions.  They 
also  have  the  right  to  press  by  appropriate 
means  for  action  on  any  matter  on  which 
they  believe  that  the  university  can  and 
should  act,  and  they  have  the  right  to  be 
given  a  full  and  fair  bearing  and  serve  the 
essential  commitment  of  the  university  and 
the  right  of  individual  or  collective  expres- 
sion of  opinion  or  dissent. 

We  have  taken  and  will  continue  to  take 
measures  aimed  both  at  dealing  with  Issues 
and  grievances  raised  by  members  of  the 
community  and  at  improving  and  broaden- 
ing the  procedures  by  which  such  nxatters  can 
be  resolved  and  decisions  made.  We  welcome 
participation  of  all  members  of  the  commu- 
nity In  this  endeavor. 

We  regard  the  following  activities  as  lui- 
acceptable  because  they  woula  prevent  or 
impede  the  performance  of  the  essential 
tasks  of  the  university  and  are  incompatible 
with  the  shared  puipose  of  an  academic 
community: 

a.  Violence  against  any  member  or  guest  of 
the  university  conmiunity. 

b.  Deliberate  interference  with  academic 
freedom  and  freedom  of  speech  (Including 
not  only  disruption  of  a  class  but  also  Inter- 
ference with  the  freedom  of  any  speaker  In- 
vited by  any  section  of  the  university  com- 
munity to  express  his  views). 

c.  Theft  or  willful  destruction  of  univer- 
sity property  or  of  the  property  of  members 
of  the  university. 

d.  Forcible  interference  with  the  freedom 
of  movement  of  any  member  or  guest  of  the 
university. 

e.  Obstruction  of  the  normal  processes  and 
activities  essential  to  the  functions  of  the 
university  community. 

Any  such  activity  shall  subject  the  violator 
to  discipline  by  an  appropriate  agency. 

SITBJXCT  TO  oiscxpum 

In  case  of  any  violation  of  any  of  the  sub- 
paragraphs A  through  E  by  a  student,  he 
shall  be  subject  to  appropriate  discipline 
within  the  full  range  of  possible  disciplinary 
measures  by  the  faculty  or  by  a  committee 
or  agent  to  which  the  faculty  may  have  dele- 
gated disciplinary  power. 

Appropriate  discipline  for  a  student  who 
violates  sub  p>aragraph  A  will  ordinarily  be 
expulsion,  dismissal,  separation  or  require- 
ment to  withdraw.  In  cases  of  violations  of 
sub  paragraphs  C,  D.  and  E.  discipline  will 
ordinarily  be  initiated  upon  complaint  by  a 
member  of  the  university  community  ad- 
versely affected,  or  on  a  determination  of 
probable  caiise  by  a  committee  or  agent  to 
which  the  faculty  may  have  delegated  disci- 
plinary power. 

In  cases  of  violation  of  any  of  the  subpara- 
graphs A  through  E,  a  student  found  to  be 
engaging  in  unacceptable  activities  may  be 
warned  to  stop.  If,  despite  the  warning,  the 
student  persists  in  the  unacceptable  activity, 
he  may  be  susiiended  summarily  from  the 
university  by  a  committee  or  agent  to  which 
the  faculty  may  have  delegated  disciplinary 
power,  pending  completion  of  a  regular  dis- 
ciplinary proceeding. 

Occasions  may  arise  that  may  require  the 
appropriate  university  authorities  to  use 
other  proper  means  to  control  or  terminate 
unacceptable  activities.  It  la  the  sense  of 
the  faculty  that  the  appropriate  authority 
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should  attempt,  whenever  possible,  to  deal 
with  such  occasions  through  the  disciplinary 
measures  described  in  the  preceding  para- 
grapba.  The  faculty  also  urges  that  appro- 
priate university  authorities  consult  with 
representative  student  and  faculty  bodies  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable  in  devising 
and  implementing  ways  to  Invoke  other 
proper  means  of  control. 

While  this  Interim  Statement  is  in  effect, 
the  disciplinary  authority  over  students  en- 
gaging in  the  activities  listed  above  shall 
be  delegated  to  the  Committee  of  Fifteen 
or  a  designated  successor.  The  power  of  sum- 
mary suspension  shall  be  delegated  jointly 
to  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences and  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  (or  its 
designated  successor) .  who  are  authorized 
to  establish  appropriate  working  arrange- 
ments to  give  effect  to  this  power. 

We  further  affirm  that  an  officer  of  instruc- 
tion or  administration  who  engages  in  the 
unacceptable  activities  listed  above  should 
also  be  considered  subject  to  discipline  by 
the  appropriate  agencies  of  the  university. 

How  To  Radicalize  Students 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Washinctow,  June  9. — It  may  already  be 
too  late  to  stop  the  punitive,  unnecessary  and 
ill-conceived  legislation  against  students  and 
universities  now  being  seriously  considered  in 
the  House  of  Representatives;  but  If  any- 
thing can  halt  the  blundering  rush  of  venge- 
ful politicians  into  Federal  control  of  educa- 
tion, it  may  be  the  sensible  statement  Issued 
today  by  the  National  Conunlsslon  on  the 
Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence. 

Mrs.  Edith  Oreen  of  Oregon  apparently 
does  not  have  the  votes  to  get  this  legisla- 
tion out  of  her  subcommittee.  So  she  will  try 
to  get  the  full  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee at  its  meeting  tomorrow  to  take  the 
bill  away  from  the  subcommittee:  for  this 
purpose  she  Is  believed  to  have  a  majority  of 
nineteen — fourteen  Republicans  and  five 
Democrats — of  the  35  members.  And  if  It  can 
be  pushed  through  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  it  will  almost  surely  reach  the 
House  floor,  where  the  spirit  of  vengeance  is 
matched,  these  days,  only  by  the  mood  of 
panic. 

It  is  incredible,  even  £0,  that  such  legisla- 
tion could  even  be  contemplated:  one  has  to 
go  back  to  the  South  of  a  decade  ago,  when 
communities  closed  their  schools  to  save 
them  from  integration,  to  find  such  suicidal 
folly.  This  bin  would  make  mandatory  the 
complete  cutoff  of  Federal  assistance  of  any 
kind  to  any  university  or  college  that  did  not 
set  up  a  rigid  code  of  conduct,  including  a 
table  of  penalties,  for  its  students  and  faculty 
(as  If  the  latter  were  mere  employes);  how- 
ever viewed,  that  is  Intolerable  Intirislon  by 
the  Oovernment  Into  the  control  and  ad- 
ministration of  private  institutions. 

Since  colleges  themselves  administer  such 
programs  as  National  Defense  Education 
loans  and  the  college  work-study  program, 
they  would  lose  Federal  funds  for  them. 
Many  students  who  have  never  participated 
In  any  kind  of  disorder,  but  who  either  re- 
ceive these  funds  or  ought  to.  would  thus  be 
penalized. 

ctrmNo  OFT  aid 

The  Gr^n  bill  also  would  force  colleges  to 
cut  off  any  form  of  Federal  assistance  to  any 
student,  faculty  member,  research  fellow  or 
employe  who  had  "contributed  to  a  substan- 
tial disruption  of  the  administration  of  such 
institution"  (whatever  that  may  mean). 

This  does  not  refer  merely  to  student  loans 
and  grants;  the  bill  says  specifically  that 
the  assistance  to  be  terminated  also  Includes 
veterans'  benefits  under  the  OJ.  Bill  of 
Rights;  payments  of  a  surviving  child's  In- 
surance benefits  under  Social  Security;  and 
salaries  of  faculty  members  engaged  in  train- 
ing Peace  Corps  volunteers.  All  these,  pltis 
loans  and  grants,  to  be  denied  for  a  period 
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of  five  yeitfs.  and  almost  aa  an  afterthought. 
the  bill  adds  that  If  a  student  so  penalized 
at  one  InsUtutlOn  then  transfers  to  another, 
the  second  has  to  honor  the  cutoff  of  assist- 
ance ordered  by  the  first,  no  matter  what  the 
student's  subsequent  conduct. 

DANCKBS  or  MKAStrXK 

The  thought-control  aspects  of  the  bill 
are  made  even  more  clear  by  the  fact  any 
student  applying  for  or  entitled  to  any  form 
of  Federal  payment  would  have  to  sign  an 
affidavit  that  he  had  never  "contributed  to  a 
substantial  disruption":  in  short.  •  •  • 
la  an  absolute  prerequisite  for  receiving  even 
Inherited  Social  Security  beneflu  or  com- 
bat earned  O.I.  benefits. 

Representatives  Ogden  Reld  of  New  York 
and  John  Brademas  of  Indiana,  who  are 
leading  the  opposlUon  to  this  repugnant 
measure,  circulated  today  a  number  of  sute- 
menu  by  college  presldenu  denying  the 
need  for  It  and  pointing  to  ite  Inequities  and 
dangers. 

The  college  heads  emphasized  that  such 
punitive  leglslaUon  would  have  as  a  primary 
effect  the  further  embltterment  and  allena- 
Uon  of  a  student  generation  already  In  revolt 
against  the  standards  and  attitudes  of  its 
elders.  That  also  was  a  main  point  of  today's 
statement  -by  the  Commission  on  Violence. 
U»  ohaifvaan.  Dr.  Milton  Elsenhower,  hlm- 
•elf  a  former  college  president,  pointed  out 
on  the  commission '»>  behalf,  that  If  'aid  is 
withdrawn  from  even  a  few  studenu  in  a 
manner  that  the  campus  views  as  unjust, 
the  result  may  be  to  radicalize  a  much  lanjer 
number  by  convincing  them  that  existing 
governmental  InsUtutlons  are  at,  Inhumane 
M  the  revolutionaries  claim  " 

The  Violence  Committee,  scarcely  a  radi- 
cal body,  views  the  roots  of  student  unrest 
lying  -deep  In  the  larger  society  and  one 
effecUve  remedy,  it  suggested,  "is  to  focus 
on  the  unfinished  task  of  striving  toward  the 
goals  of  human  life  that  all  of  us  share  and 
that  young  people  admire  and  respect." 

Now  there  would  be  something  really  use- 
ful for  Congress  to  do.  Pat  chance. 
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more  than  self-exoneration  by  ceasing 
that  particular  wrongdoing.  It  demands 
that  they  Immediately  resign  from  the 
bench. 

Various  newspaper  clippings  follow: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 

June  13.  1969) 

Apaktment    Invxstment    Links    Sevcheo    bt 

Justice  Brennam 
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(By  Lyle  Dennlston) 

Supreme  Court  Justice  William  J.  Brennan 
Jr.  has  severed  his  financial  Investment  In  an 
Arlington  apartment  complex  as  part  of  his 
full  withdrawal  from  non-Judicial  activities. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Justice  said  yesterday 
that  Brennan  has  given  up  the  limited  part- 
nership which  he  has  held  for  about  three 
years  in  Concord  Village  Associates,  which 
operates  a  large  apartment  development  in 
Arlington.  Official  records  have  Indicated  that 
Brennan  s  share  In  the  group  was  worth  an 
estimated  tIS.OOO. 

It  was  disclosed  earlier  this  week  that 
Brennan  had  resigned  from  his  annual  posi- 
tion as  a  teacher  at  a  Judges'  seminar  at 
New  York   University  Law  School. 

Yesterday.  hU  office  said  that  resignation 
came  on  May  23.  the  same  day  on  which  the 
Justice  decided  to  cancel  all  speech  commit- 
ments and  to  withdraw  from  all  other  off- 
the-bench  activities. 


MORE  JXJDICIAL  RESIGNATIONS— 
BUT  FROM  THE  WRONG  PARTNER- 
SHIP 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    L017ISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  IS,  1969 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  my 
speech  of  May  15.  I  had  included  ex- 
tracts of  public  records  identifying  land 
partnerships  involving  several  Federal 
judges.  Anyone  with  a  second  grade  edu- 
cation could  see  that  such  participating 
judges  fall  under  suspicion  as  to  their  Ju- 
dicial decisions  affecting  land  values  In 
this  area  because  of  their  vested  real 
estate  interests. 

Now  we  find  that  from  Justice  Bren- 
nan to  Judge  SkeUey  Wright,  second 
thoughts  are  arising  on  their  plantation 
investments  and  that  they  may  even  dis- 
pose of  their  interests. 

The  question  unanswered  is  the  degree 
to  which  their  partnership  businesses 
prospered  as  a  result  of  their  extremist 
social  decisions  which  have  brought 
about  population  and  business  reloca- 
tions in  the  area. 

If  they  are  sincere  jurists,  dedicated 
to  the  idea  of  impartial  justice,  then 
they  know  way  down  deep  inside  that 
the  injury  inflicted  on  our  judiciary  na- 
Uonwide  by  their  selfish  greed-  demands 
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A  day  or  two  after  making  those  decisions, 
Brennan's  office  said,  he  sold  his  only  stock 
Investments  and  severed  his  connection  with 
the  apartment  venture.  The  stock  he  sold 
was  In  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 
and  Public  Service  Co.  of  New  Jersey.  All  the 
securities  had  been  left  to  him  by  his  mother, 
his  office  said. 

Asked  what  had  led  Brennan  to  withdraw 
from  non-Judlclal  'affairs,  a  spokesman  In  his 
office  said  only  that  It  was  "a  personal  deci- 
sion." 

The  Justice's  withdrawal  came  within  nine 
days  after  a  colleague.  Justice  Abe  Portas. 
resigned  from  the  court  amid  controversy 
over  his  non-Judlclal  connections. 

Arlington  County  records  Indicated  that. 
In  addition  to  Brennan.  the  Umlted  part- 
ners of  Concord  Village  Associates  Included 
Justice  Portas,  his  wife  Carolyn  Agger,  and 
two  Judges  on  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
here— J.  Skelly  Wright  and  David  L.  Bazelon. 
Judge  Wright  told  a  reporter  yesterday: 
"In  view  of  Justice  Brennan's  position.  I  will 
certainly  reconsider  my  position." 

Wright  said  that  his  Investment  In  the 
group  was  "the  smallest  on  the  list."'  and  he 
valued  It  at  about  $7,500. 

Judge  Bazelon  was  quoted  by  the  Associ- 
ated Press  yesterday  as  saying  he  was  con- 
sidering what  to  do  about  his  Interest  In 
the  venture,  but  had  not  yet  made  up  his 
mind. 

Meanwhile,  a  second  Senate  subcommittee 
announced  that  it  would  examine  the  ouUlde 
activities  which  federal  Judges  ought  to  per- 
form and  the  general  question  of  judicial 
ethics. 

nVE-DAT    HEAKINGS 

Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervln  Jr.,  D-N.C.  chairman 
of  the  Senate  subcommittee  on  separation 
of  powers,  said  his  panel  would  hold  five 
days  of  hearings   beginning  July   11. 

Although  the  senator  said  his  panel  would 
be  looking  into  the  probability  of  new  legis- 
lation, a  subcommittee  aide  said  there  was 
no  Intent  to  move  rapidly  towards  action  on 
reform  bills.  The  subcommittee  study  was 
described  as  more  of  a  basic  analysis  of  the 
problem  of  off-the-bench  ethics. 

Another  Senate  subcommittee  on  Judicial 
efficiency,  headed  by  Sen.  Joseph  D.  "Tydlngs, 
D-Md..  has  been  active  in  the  field  of  Judicial 
ethics  recently. 

Both  the  Ervln  and  Tydlnga  subcommit- 
tees are  part  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Oom- 
mittee. 


fProm  the  Washington  Post.  June  14,  1960] 
Bazelon  to  Rcvikw  His  Rbaltt  iNVBsrrMfeMTs 
(By  Leonard  Downle,  Jr.) 
Chief  Judge  David  L.  Bazelon  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  here  has  decided  to  "review" 
the  propriety  of  more  than  1300.000  worth  of 
Investmenu  he  has  in  at  least  eight  local 
real  estate  syndicates. 

He  told  a  reporter  this  yesterday,  as  a  fel- 
low appellate  Judge.  J.  Skelly  Wright.  dU- 
closed  he  is  withdrawing  from  similar  real 
state  ventures. 

Wright's  move  followed  a  similar  with- 
drawal earlier  this  week  by  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  Justice  William  J.  Brennan.  Wright 
said  that,  like  Brennan,  he  has  severed  all 
financial  ties  outside  the  court. 

Wright  said  that  because  "continuing  pub- 
licity has  unfortunately  refiected  on  the  Ju- 
diciary" and  his  family,  he  has  decided  to 
request  a  real  estate  Arm  to  liquidate  his 
property  Investment*.  He  described  the  in- 
vestment  as  residential  property  in  Arlington 
County  that  Is  "In  no  way  connected  with 
the  Government." 

Bazelon's  holdings  In  the  syndicates,  which 
own  office  and  apartment  buildings  here, 
are  much  more  extensive  than  were  those  of 
either  Brennan  or  Wright. 

In  the  wake  of  the  recent  resignation  from 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice  Abe  Portas.  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States 
adopted  apparently  non-enforceable  resolu- 
tions prohibiting  Federal  Judges  from  receiv- 
ing any  "compensation  "  for  "services"  out- 
side the  courthouse. 

Investments  and  the  receipt  of  Investment 
Income  did  not  appear  to  be  barred,  although 
details  of  a  Judge's  investments  would  be 
filed  with  the  Judicial  Conference. 

Justice  Brennan  and  Judges  Bazelon  and 
Wright — along  with  investors  that  Included 
Sen.  Abraham  Rlblcoff  (D-Conn.).  former 
Justice    and    United     Nations    Ambassador 

Arthur  Goldberg,  and  former  Justice  Portas 

have  been  partners  In  syndicates  Investing 
In  large  office  buildings  and  apartment  com- 
plexes here. 

Most  of  the  syndicates  were  assembled  by 
Washington  builder  and  community  leader, 
Charles  Smith  and  his  firm.  They  bought  or 
built  office  and  apartment  buildings  In  Wash- 
ington. Alexandria  and  Arlington. 

Key  partners  In  some  of  the  defds  were 
Washington  parking  and  land  magnates 
Dominic  P.  Antonelli  Jr.  and  Klngdon  Gould 
Jr.  Gould  recently  was  named  Ambassador 
to  Luxembourg. 

Tax  experts  generally  regard  Investments 
such  as  these  "tax  shelters"  that  can  reduce 
the  Income  tax  Impact  on  wealthy  Investors, 
primarily  through  accelerated  depreciation 
deductions  and  capital  gains  tax  rates. 

Brennan  and  Wright  each  held  small 
shares  of  Just  one  of  the  syndicates.  Concord 
Village  Associates,  owner  of  a  large  apart- 
ment complex  in  Arlington.  Brennan's  share 
was  worth  an  estimated  915.000:  Wright's 
•7500.  * 

Brazelon's  Investmenu.  according  to  pub- 
lic partnership  records,  have  been  much 
more  extensive.  Reporters  found  him  listed 
as  an  investor  In  eight  syndicates.  His  wife. 
Bilrlam.  Is  listed  as  an  Investor  In  three  of 
them:  trust  funds  for  his  two  children  hold 
shares  In  one  syndicate. 

Bazelon  would  not  comment  on  whether 
this  was  the  complete  extent  of  his  Invest- 
ments In  these  ventures.  He  also  would  not 
say  how  much  the  holdings  were  worth. 

Partnership  records  list  the  total  value  of 
his  share  In  just  four  of  the  ventures  at 
more  than  (200.000.  Information  In  other 
records  makes  It  possible  to  estimate  the 
value  of  his  holdings  in  all  eight  at  between 
$300,000  and  $400,000. 

"I  went  Into  these  Investments  becatiae  I 
thought  they  were  proper."  Bazelon  said 
yesterday.  "They  are  aU  matters  of  public 
record." 
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If  In  bis  review  of  the  holdings,  be  finds 
that  they  may  now  lie  outside  the  new  code 
or  appear  otherwise  underalrable,  Bacelon 
said,  he  would  drop  them. 

Besides  Concord  Village  Associates,  the  syn- 
dicates In  which  Bazelon  has  Invested  in- 
clude: 

Colorado  Building  Associates,  which 
bought  Colorado  Building  at  1841  O  st  nw. 

1919  M  Street  Associates,  which  built  a 
high-rise  office  building  at  that  address. 

1140  Connecticut  Avenue  Limited  Partner- 
ship, which  built  a  new  office  building  at 
that  address. 

Downtown  Associates,  which  owns  an  of- 
fice building  at  1201  E  st  nw. 

Duke  Associates,  which  developed  the  Or- 
leans Village  apartment  complex  In  Alexan- 
dria. 

Crystal  House  Associates,  developer  in  the 
Crystal  City  office  and  apartment  building 
complex. 

Wilson  Associates,  developer  of  another 
Arlington  high-rise. 

Bazelon's  share  as  a  Umlted  piartner  in 
these  ventures  ranges  from  2.4  per  cent  of 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  Limited  to  8  per 
cent   of  Colorado  Building   Associates. 

His  financial  share,  according  to  public 
records.  Is  as  high  as  $60,000  (plus  another 
$15,000  Invested  by  his  wife)  in  1919  M 
Street  Associates,  and  $61j:m  invested  In 
Crystal  House  Associates. 

Sen.  Rlblcoff  Is  listed  as  a  partner  of  both 
Duke  Associates  and  1140  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue Limited.  Goldberg  is  listed  as  owning 
2  per  cent  of  1140  Connecticut  Avenue  Lim- 
ited. 

AU  three  have  said  that  they  were  brought 
into  the  syndicates  by  Charles  Smith,  who 
has  also  been  a  limited  partner  In  most  of 
the  ventures.  The  limited  partners  only  con- 
tribute capital  and  share  In  the  profits  or 
losses  of  the  ventiires. 

General  partners,  most  often  members  of 
Smith's  family  or  firm,  handle  negotiations 
for  and  management  of  the  properties  and 
all  other  work  Involved  In  the  Investment. 

Smith,  a  highly  successful  developer  here, 
became  well  known  to  the  Judges  and  other 
Investors  through  his  civic,  philanthropic 
and  Jewish  community  activities. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  June  15,  1969] 
RicciNc   OP   Judicial   Panels   In   Cotjet    of 

Appeals  Denieo — A"rroRNETS  Suspicious  of 

Ststem 

(By  Thomas  W.  Lippman) 

Is  It  true,  as  some  critics  suspect,  that  the 
panels  of  Judges  at  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
here  are  sometimes  rigged  so  that  certain 
cases  will  be  decided  in  certain  ways? 

That  question,  often  asked  by  lawyers  in 
private  conversations,  provided  a  tense  mo- 
ment last  week  when  one  attorney  dared  to 
put  It  directly  to  the  court  at  the  Wash- 
ington Judicial  Conference. 

Norman  M.  Littell.  who  has  practiced  law 
in  the  courts  here  for  years,  raised  the  Issue 
in  a  room  occupied  by  most  of  the  city's 
trial  and  appellate  Judges  and  by  many  of 
its  Influential  lawyers. 

Why  is  it,  Littell  wanted  to  know,  that 
on  the  "Bazelon  court,"  certain  "sociologi- 
cal cases"  always  seem  to  be  assigned  to 
certain  "liberal"  Judges? 

His  reference  was  to  Chief  Judge  David 
L.  Bazelon,  leader  of  the  liberal  wing  on 
a  cotirt  that  has  broken  much  new  ground 
In  criminal,  mental  health  and  civil  liber- 
ties law  during  his  seven-year  tenure  In  that 
office. 

Many  o:  the  controversial  cases  were  de- 
cided by  2-tO-l  votes,  over  the  dissents  of 
such  "conservative"  Judges  as  Chief  Justice- 
designate  Warren  E.  Burger.  Most  cases  in 
the  court  are  heard  by  three-Judge  panels. 

Llttell's  question  was  directed  at  Judge  J. 
SkeUy    Wright,    who    was    representing    the 
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court  in  a  panel  discussion  on  dockets  and 
calendars.  He  Is  a  legal  ally  of  Bazelon. 

"The  cases  are  selected  by  lot,"  Judge 
Wright  said.  "The  panels  are  designated  by 
lot — they  are  Uterally  picked  out  of  a  hat. 
at  random,  by  the  clerk.  I  dont  know  of  any 
complaint  that  this  system  has  been 
breached  In  any  way." 

Wright  then  called  Nathan  J.  Paulson,  the 
clerk  of  the  court,  to  come  to  the  micro- 
phone and  give  an  explanation  of  the  case 
assignment  procedures. 

"I  would  have  been  fired,"  Paulson  said.  If 
there  had  been  any  question  about  the  as- 
signment of  cases. 

He  said  that  he  put  the  names  of  sitting 
Judges  In  one  tin,  and  the  numbers  of  the 
cases  in  another.  "I  don't  even  know  what 
the  cases  are,"  he  said,  "because  they're 
listed  only  by  number.  I  pull  out  the  names  of 
three  Judges,  and  the  numbers  of  three  cases, 
and  that's  the  calendar  for  the  day.  period." 

L-\wyer8  who  practice  before  the  court 
do  not  know  until  the  day  of  argument 
which  Judges  have  been  assigned  to  hear 
their  cases.  But  when  they  find  out,  they  are 
often  heard  exchanging  such  remarks  as. 
"with  that  panel,  we're  dead,"  or,  "we  got  a 
good  panel." 

And  it  does  sometimes  appear  that  the 
outcome  of  some  Issues  can  be  guessed  in 
advance  because  of  the  marked  views  of 
some  Judges  on  certain  issues. 

Judge  Bazelon.  for  example,  has  a  strong 
Interest  In  mental  health  and  In  the  law  of 
criminal  insanity. 

Since  Jan.  1  of  this  year,  the  Court  has 
issued  written  opinions  In  seven  cases  in 
which  mental  health  or  criminal  insanity 
was  the  central  issues.  Bazelon  was  on  the 
panel  In  all  of  them.  Judge  Edward  A. 
Tamm,  perhaps  the  most  vigorously  con- 
servative of  the  active  Judges,  was  In  only 
one  of  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  opinions  have  been  Is- 
sued- in  18  criminal  cases  In  which  the  cen- 
tral point  was  either  the  validity  of  police 
Identification  procedures,  or  the  admissibil- 
ity of  confessions,  both  sensitive  Issues. 

In  these  cases,  no  visible  pattern  of  Judi- 
cial assignment  emerges.  No  active  Judge  was 
on  the  panel  in  more  than  10  of  the  18  cases, 
or  fewer  than  three. 

The  problem  with  any  assessment  of  the 
court's  activity  Is  that  It  takes  no  account  of 
the  scores  of  cases  decided  without  a  formal 
opinion.  These  are  cases  In  which  the  court 
issues  a  cursory  order,  without  explanation, 
so  that  It  Is  Impossible  to  tell  which  Judge 
took  what  views  of  the  Issues  raised — or  even 
what  those  Issues  were. 

A  case  on  criminal  Insanity,  for  example, 
might  prompt  the  Issuance  of  a  landmark 
opinion  from  one  panel  of  Judges,  or  be  dis- 
missed without  comment  by  a  different 
panel. 

So  It  Is  theoretically  possible  that  the 
reason  Bazelon  appears  In  all  the  criminal 
insanity  opinions  Is  that  only  when  he  is  on 
the  panel  do  such  cases  prompt  written 
opinions  at  all. 

A  review  of  a  dozen  major  opinions  Issued 
by  the  court  In  the  past  18  months,  on  lord 
and  tenant  law  to  vagrancy  statutes,  shows 
a  wide  variety  of  Judges  on  the  panels  that 
issued  them.  Most  lean  to  the  so-called  lib- 
eral side,  but  then  the  Uberals  have  had  a 
wide  majority  on  the  court,  so  that  no  infer- 
ences other  than  mathematical  probability 
can  be  drawn. 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star.  June 

13.  1969] 

Warren  Helped  Judges  Adopt  Rules  on 

Income 

(By  Lyle  Dennlston) 

Chief     Justice     Earl     Warren     apparently 

heli>ed  persuade  a  meeting  of  federal  Judges 

to  adopt  a  strict  ban  on  their  outside  Income 

by    hinting    that    Supreme    Court    justices 

would  foUow  the  example. 
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Several  sources  had  varying  versions  of 
what  Warren  told  the  26-member  U.S.  Ju- 
dicial Conference  on  Tuesday,  when  It  met 
here  to  write  a  flat  prohibition  on  "com- 
pensation" for  all  federal  judges — except  jus- 
tices. 

But  they  agreed  that  the  chief  justice  had 
left  "implications"  that,  before  Warren  re- 
tired on  June  23  or  30,  some  degree  of  com- 
pliance by  the  Justices  themselves  would  be 
promised. 

However,  the  judges  apparently  had  no 
assurance,  as  such,  that  the  court  would 
act — collectively  or  individually.  In  fact,  some 
Jurists  came  away  from  the  meeting  of  the 
conference,  the  policy-making  arm  of  the 
federal  judiciary,  doubting  that  Warren 
could  get  action  even  If  he  tried. 

The  continuing  discussions  among  judges 
about  whether  they  had  taken  vows  of  self- 
denial  that  the  high  court  would  not  Imitate 
indicated  they  were  beginning  to  sense  the 
pressure  on  them  from  the  newly  adopted 
restrictions  on   off-the-bench   activities. 

The  curbs  plainly  were  prompted  by  the  re- 
cent controversy  over  the  outside  affilia- 
tions— and  income — of  high  court  members, 
particularly  former  Justice  Abe  Portas  and 
Justice  William  O.  Douglas. 

Yet,  when  a  participant  suggested  the  reso- 
lution's wording  be  changed  to  make  it  apply 
to  "judge  or  Justice"  instead  of  simply 
"Judge,"  the  meeting  Tuesday  was  told  the 
conference  has  no  power  over  the  Supreme 
Court. 

It  is  clear  that  some  of  the  Judges  at  the 
meeting  did  not  know.  In  advance,  that  the 
justices  would  be  completely  exempt  from 
anything  adopted  by  the  conference. 

Apparently  reacting  to  this  discovery, 
some  of  them  brought  up  with  Warren 
what — if  any — reaction  could  be  expected 
from  the  justices. 

Reportedly,  Warren  said  he  expected  the 
matter  to  be  under  further  discussion  within 
the  court,  and  that  something  may  come  of 
that.  Some  judges  have  interpreted  these  re- 
marks as  an  assurance  of  action:  other  con- 
sidered them  only  a  broad  hint. 

The  chief  Justice,  one  source  said,  had 
mad  J  a  point  of  stressing  the  independence 
of  each  member  of  the  high  tribunal,  and 
that  he  had  to  be  careful  not  to  suggest  they 
could  be  required  to  do  anything. 


GENERAL  FERGUSON.  AIR  FORCE 
SYSTEMS  COMMANDER,  SAYS 
ROUTE  TO  MOON  PASSES 
THROUGH  ARNOLD  ENGINEERING 
DEVELOPMENT  CENTER  IN  TUL- 
LAHOMA,  TENN. 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  16,  1969 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Gen.  James  Ferguson,  commander  of  the 
Air  Force  Systems  Command,  recently 
delivered  the  principal  address  at  the 
dedication  of  the  new  airport  at  Arnold 
Engineering  Development  Center  in  Tul- 
lahoma,  Tenn.,  in  the  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District  which  I  am  honored  to 
represent  in  the  Congress. 

General  Ferguson  pointed  out  that  the 
route  to  the  moon  passes  through  Tul- 
lahoma  and  AEDC  because  of  the  unique 
and  essential  testing  which  AEDC  pro- 
vides for  space  vehicles. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  Americtm  people  in  our 
aerospace  prpgram  and  because  of  the 
outstanding  ^lei,  which  this  major  test- 
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Ing  facility  plays  In  our  space  and  air- 
craft devel(^ment  programs,  I  place 
General  Ferguson's  remarks  In  the 
Rkcobo. 

The  address  follows: 
Remabks  at  A>i«olo  BNcnnxmiNO  Dkvklop- 

MENT  CXNTn.  PomMAL  OPZIfTItG  OF  N«W  Aa- 

mtLD.  Abnolo  An  Poles  arATioN.  TkNir 
Mat  38.  IM8 

General  LcNOQuisr.  dUtlngulsbed  guesta, 
ladles  and  gentlemen. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  with  you 
today  to  celebrate  the  formal  opening  of  a 
long-awaited  and  much-needed  addition  to 
this  important  national  test  facility. 

The  Arnold  Engineering  Development  Cen- 
ter Is  a  great  national  facility— Indeed,  as  I 
have  stressed  on  many  occasions  this  past 
year.  It  Is  a  great  national  resource.  By  oper- 
ating as  a  service  to  the  military.  NASA,  edu- 
cational Institutions  and  civilian  Industry, 
Arnold  plays  a  vital  role  In  malnuinlng  and 
advancing  our  nation's  aerospace  technology. 
Virtually  every  major  space  and  aircraft 
system  In  our  nation's  Inventory  spent  part 
of  Ite  early  life  here  in  Middle  Tennessee. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  the  route  to  the  moon 
passes  through  Tullahoma,  Tennessee  and 
th«  Amqld  Center.  Through  the  use  of  the 
giant  wlnjt,  tunnels,  unique  test  cells  and 
•pace  simulation  chambers  at  the  Arnold 
Center,  the  nation  is  able  to  reduce  the  costs 
and  times  required  to  develop  today's  com- 
plex aerospace  systems. 

On  this  significant  occasion,  we  recognize 
once  again  the  wisdom  of  General  Henry 
Arnold,  the  vision  of  Dr.  Theodor  von  Kar- 
man,  and  the  foresight  of  the  other  men  of 
science  and  government  who  advocated  and 
fought  for  these  facilities  a  quarter  century 
ago.  Where  would  we  be  today  without  their 
Tislon  and  direction? 

Consider  the  tragic  and  unnecessary  losses 
in  aircraft.  In  missiles  and  spacecraft,  the 
money  and  time  misspent — and  most  Impor- 
tantly— consider  the  Uve«  which  might  have 
been  loat  If  we  bad  to  test  in  the  air  what 


we  now  probe  on  the  ground  In  these  Arnold 
facilities. 

The  Arnold  Center  Is  more  than  a  sprawl- 
ing collection  of  mortar.  Inlets,  compreaaon, 
combuators.  nozsles,  dUTuaers.  and  pressure 
tanks.  It  Is  a  closely  knit  group  of  dedicated 
men  and  women — professional  in  their  ap- 
proach, responsive  to  the  problems  of  an  ex- 
panding aerospace  environment,  and  Imbued 
with  a  strong  sense  of  urgency  to  meet  the 
nation's  critical  needs  for  Improved  facilities 
and  new  test  techniques.  • 

ABDC  and  similar  facilities  must  continue 
to  grow  If  they  are  to  flu  their  vital  role  In 
the  technological  world  of  tomorrow.  To  this 
end.  we  have  the  responsibility  and  the  obli- 
gation to  Inform  our  fellow  citizens  and  their 
elected  government  representatives  of  the 
need  for  new  and  Improved  test  facilities. 

There  are  some  Important  reasons  why  we 
should  expand  our  facilities  here  and  at  our 
other  test  sites  throughout  the  country. 

First,  we  must  look  at  the  competition — 
It  U  clearly  evident  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
placing  a  heavy  emphasis  on  progressive  re- 
search, test,  and  technical  facilities.  They  are 
sparing  no  effort  to  Insure  that  they  will 
have  the  facilities  to  test  their  future  aero- 
space systems. 

The  second  reason  for  concern  Is  the  state 
of  our  own  facilities.  While  they  have  been 
adequate  to  meet  our  present  needs,  we  have 
definitely  reachd  a  limit  In  our  ability  to 
-make-do"  on  a  year-to-year  basU.  Advances 
In  the  state-of-the-art  are  rapidly  making 
obsolete  some  of  the  facilities  and  methods 
of  testing  used  here  today.  For  example,  we 
have  no  test  cell  in  this  country  at  present 
which  U  completely  adequate  for  testing  the 
C-5A  engine  without  flying  It. 

Third,  we  know  from  our  experience  at 
Arnold  and  other  faclUUes  that  our  test 
capability  must  anticipate  future  require- 
ments before  the  requirements  themselves 
are  clearly  understood.  It  la  virtually  impos- 
sible to  advocate  a  major  new  facility  on 
the  strength  of  a  specific  future  program. 
In  many  cases,  the  facility  must  exist  before 
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the  technologies  necessary   to  the  program 
can  be  IdenUfled. 

Foiuth,  we  must  face  the  fact  that  it  Ukes 
from  three  to  flve  years  to  design  and  con- 
struct any  greatly  advanced  test  facility.  It 
usually  takes  even  longer  to  justify  the  ex- 
penditure, get  budget  approval  and  have  the 
money  appropriated. 

These  four  points  add  up  to  the  fact  that 
we  are  already  behind  the  times  and  the 
state-of-the-art  In  planning  for  future  test 
faclllUes.  Our  test  facilities  are  the  founda- 
tion of  our  aerospace  future,  and  we  cannot 
afford  to  let  this  foundation  cnunble. 

There  are  two  groups  presently  studying 
our  national  test  requirements.  One  Is  the 
Joint  Coordinating  Board  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  NaUonal  AeronauUcs  and 
Space  Administration.  The  other  Is  the  Joint 
Conunanders'  Ad  Hoc  Group  for  Testing  Fa- 
cilities. The  urgency  of  this  matter  leads  us 
to  hope  that  they  can  make  recommenda- 
tions as  far  reaching  as  those  made  by  Dr. 
von  Karman's  Scientific  Advisory  Commit- 
tee, which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Arnold  facilities. 

We  are  assembled  today  at  a  visible  mile- 
stone of  progress  In  the  20-year  history  of 
the  Arnold  Center.  We  have  been  pressing  for 
construction  of  this  runway  for  years,  and  Its 
completion  means  that  our  operation  here 
will  serve  Its  many  users  more  efficiently. 

This  landing  strip  will  eliminate  the  neces- 
sity for  trucking  rocket  motors  and  other 
critical  and  sensitive  test  Items  over  high- 
ways from  Stewart  Air  Force  Base.  Northern 
Field  and  other  airports  In  the  area.  It  will 
speed  up  the  testing  process  as  well  as 
ellnunate  a  major  Inconvenience  to  the  using 
agencies. 

ThU  runway  represents  yet  another  useful 
addition  to  one  of  our  country's  most  vital 
national  resources. 

We   all  share   your  enthusiasm   and  your 
aspirations   for    the   continued   growth   and 
achievement  of  the  Arnold  Engineering  De- 
velopment Center. 
Thank  you. 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Jamks  B. 
ALLxif.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Almighty  God,  look  upon  this  good 
land,  which  Thou  hast  given  us.  and 
forsake  us  not  In  our  hour  of  need.  Let 
Thy  spirit  come  upon  us  once  more  with 
purging,  cleansing,  and  redeeming  power. 
Search  out  the  dark  places  of  our  souls, 
our  homes,  our  schools,  our  cities,  our 
whole  culture,  and  by  the  light  of  Thy 
presence,  lead  us  again  to  true  brother- 
hood, to  moral  rectitude,  and  to  the 
spiritual  splendors  of  our  fathers.  De- 
liver us  from  the  ravages  of  division,  dis- 
cord and  hostility,  and  lead  us  to  unity. 
concord  and  peace.  Bring  us  to  Thee  and 
to  Thy  law ;  forgive  us  and  encompass  us 
In  Thy  love,  lest  we  perish.  Put  Thy  law 
In  our  minds  and  Thy  love  In  our  hearts, 
that  we  may  show  by  our  lives  what  we 
proclaim  with  our  lips — a  nation  whose 
God  is  the  Lord.  Amen. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Sbnatk. 

PitXSIDENT   PW>    TXMPOBK. 

Waahtngton,  D.C..  June  17, 1969. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Jamks  B.  Allxn,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Alabama,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Cbalr  during  my  absence, 
Richard  B.  Russell, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  ALLEN  thereupon  took  the  Chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


Senate  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


TH3  JOURNAL 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day. June  16.   1969.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DESIGNATION    OP    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  a  communication  addressed  to 
the  Senate. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes,  submitting 
nominations,  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler.  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As   In   executive   session,    the   Acting 

President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  a  nom- 
ination on  the  Executive  Calendar,  No. 
395. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nomination  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated,  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 
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FEDERAL  POWER  COMMISSION 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
John  N.  Naasikas,  of  New  Hampshire, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Wittx>ut  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  this  nomination. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURINa 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


JOSEPH   P.    MCCAFFREY— 25    YEARS 
A  WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENT 

Bflr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
month  marks  the  25th  year  as  a  Wash- 
ington correspondent  of  a  very  good  and 
close  friend,  Joe  McCaffrey,  of  the  Amer- 
ican Broadcasting  Co. 

Joe  McCaffrey,  I  think,  gives  out  more 
news  about  what  happens  in  the  Ho\ise 
and  Senate  than  any  other  commentator. 
I  must  admit,  in  all  candor,  that  if  I  want 
to  find  out  on  occasion  what  16  happen- 
ing, especially  in  the  other  body  or  In 
conferences,  I  have  to  listen  to  Joe  Mc- 
Caffrey when  he  ccanes  on  at  10  minutes 
to  7, 5  days  a  week. 

I  have  enjoyed  my  fri«idship  with  him. 
He  is  an  imiMtrtial  commentator.  He  Is  a 
very  good  man,  who  tries  to  see  and  re- 
port all  sides  of  a  question. 

I  extend  to  my  friend  Joe  McCaffrey 
my  best  personal  wishes  on  his  25th  year 
as  a  Washington  correspondent.  During 
this  entire  time  he  has  served  Congress 
and  the  Nation  well. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  H4ANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted  to 
3ield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
had  a  good  many  experiences  with  Joe 
McCaffrey  over  a  long  period  of  time.  He 
is  by  all  odds  one  of  the  most  amiable 
and  affable  correspondents  I  have  ever 
encountered.  He  is  thorough  in  his  work. 
He  has  a  deft  touch  when  it  comes  to  the 
newsy  quality  he  imparts  to  virtually 
everything  he  does  in  the  broadcast  field. 
His  friends  are  legion  everywhere  in  the 
city  and  on  Capitol  Hill. 

I  share  with  the  majority  leader  his 
high  esteem  for  the  service  rendered  by 
Joe  McCaffrey,  and  we  wish  him  well  as 
he  observes  his  25th  anniversary  as  a 
broadcaster.    I    wish    him    another    25 


years;  and  by  that  time — ^who  knows — 
he  may  be  broadcasting  from  the  moon. 
[Laughter.]  That  wUl  be  worth  going 
miles  to  see. 

Mi.  cotton.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  add  my  word  to  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  majority  and  minority 
leaders. 

As  one  of  the  less  glamorous  Members 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  who  has,  I  hope, 
worked  long  and  faithfully  but  without 
quite  as  much  flair  for  publicity  as  oth- 
ers, I  have  found  that  Joe  McCaffrey 
recognizes  all  Members  of  Congress 
whenever  they  make  a  contribution  to  or 
render  service  in  any  particular  cormec- 
tlon,  even  though  they  are  not  potential 
presidential  or  vice  presidential  candi- 
dates, or  often  in  the  news.  I  think  his 
fairness  and  his  ticcuracy  are — I  am  not 
going  to  criticize  others  by  saying  "supe- 
rior," but  there  are  none  in  my  experi- 
ence to  whom  I  can  listen  with  so  much 
confidence  and  know  that  he  is  dealing 
with  facts. 

I  congratulate  him  on  25  years  of  serv- 
ice and  hope  for  him  many  more  years 
of  service. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  FELli.  Mr.  President,  on  three  oc- 
casions this  year,  I  have  protested  our 
Vietnam  policies  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, making  a  total  of  28  times  that  I 
have  spc^en  out  in  past  years  in  this 
body  on  the  war. 

I  speak  again  today  on  the  same  sub- 
ject becaiise  I  remain  deeply  concerned 
about  the  course  of  our  Vietnam  policy. 
Recent  events  and  developments  have 
done  little  to  allay  that  concern. 

Despite  official  protestations  to  the 
contrary,  imtll  President  Johnson's  "ab- 
dication" speech  of  March  31,  1968,  it 
seemed  that  our  Vietnam  policy  was 
based  on  the  theory  that  at  some  point 
on  the  esccdation  ladder  the  military 
pressure  on  the  enemy  would  become  so 
great  that  they  would  capitulate,  and 
give  up  the  struggle.  Although  that 
speech  was  an  admission  that  a  military 
victory  was  not  possible,  the  fighting  and 
dying  in  Vietnam  has  continued.  Fifteen 
thousand,  one  hundred  and  flfty-two 
young  Americans  have  made  the  final 
sacrifice  for  their  country  since  then, 
bringing  total  UB.  combat  losses  to  more 
than  36,000  killed  and  225,000  woimded. 
Our  total  numbers  of  combat  casusdties 
exceed  those  we  suffered  in  World  War  I. 
After  a  year  of  talks  with  the  other  side 
in  Parts,  it  is  still  a  war  of  attrition  in 
Vietnam  against  an  enemy  with  a  seem- 


ingly endless  supply  of  manpower,  bear- 
ing in  mind  that  the  offer  of  Chinese 
soldiers  has  so  far  been  declined — and 
a  determination  to  expend  that  man- 
power as  necessary  to  prevent  political 
defeat. 

Some  military  leaders,  supported  by 
armchair  strategists  sitting  comfortably 
at  home,  say  that  Washington -pre- 
scribed ground  rules  have  prevented  a 
military  victory,  that  "we  are  fighting 
the  war  with  one  hand  tied  behind  our 
back."  They  are  right,  in  a  sense.  "Hiere 
have  been  restraints,  but  those  restraints 
have  kept  us  out  of  a  wider  and  more 
devastating  war.  The  two  basic  rules  of 
land  warfare  are  that  you  must  destroy 
both  the  enemy's  men  and  the  enemy's 
source  of  supplies.  The  source  of  the 
other  side's  manpower  is  both  In  North 
Vietnam,  which  we  earlier  tried  to  dry 
up,  and  in  South  Vietnam,  which  we  are 
trying  to  save  amd  where  we  have  often 
been  confronted  with  the  dilemma  of 
waging  war  on  the  very  people  we  are 
fighting  to  protect.  The  sources  of  the 
enemy's  supplies  go  beyond  North  Viet- 
nam, however,  to  China,  Russia,  and 
other  Communist  countries.  To  invade 
North  Vietnam  would  certainly  trigger  a 
war  with  her  treaty  ally  China,  just  as 
our  movement  into  North  Korea  in  1950 
brought  in  the  Chinese.  Russia,  too, 
could  not  sit  idly  by  and  see  her  treaty 
ally.  North  Vietnam,  overrun  by  Amer- 
ican troops.  The  net  result,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, could  be  a  nuclear  war  that  would 
destroy  much  of  mankind.  To  bomb  the 
source  of  supplies  could  bring  the  same 
result,  as  could  the  blockading  of  Hanoi. 
Thus,  the  military  alternatives,  as  I  see 
them  are:  First,  go  all  out  for  a  military 
victory  that  would  lead  us  down  the  road 
to  a  general  war;  second,  continue  to 
fight  a  war  of  attrition  at  the  existing 
level;  or  third,  cease  our  search  and  de- 
stroy missions,  assume  a  less  aggressive 
military  posture,  and  commence  with- 
drawing our  men  at  a  substantial  rate, 
thus  foroing  the  South  Vietnamese  to 
assume  the  burden  that  Is  rightfully 
theirs  and  which  they  have  the  man- 
power to  assume.  The  question  is  wheth- 
er they  have  the  will  to  assume  that 
burden  cxr  a  sufficiently  inspiring  and 
accepted  government  to  give  their  man- 
power the  leadership  that  is  necessary. 
The  replacement  of  a  twentieth  of  our 
men  by  the  South  Vietnamese  is  certain- 
ly a  step  in  the  right  direction.  But,  I 
ask,  is  it  a  large  enough  step  to  result  in 
a  real  change  in  direction.  Far  more  sig- 
nificant would  be  a  change  in  orders  to 
our  combat  commanders,  deescalating 
our  present,  long  standing  search  and 
destroy  strategy  to  hold  and  secure  strat- 
egy. 

As  I  have  said  repeatedly,  I  believe  that 
we  should  follow  the  latter  strategy,  both 
as  a  means  of  reducing  U.S.  casualties 
and  as  a  demonstration  by  specific  ac- 
tions of  oiu-  efforts  to  reach  a  compromise 
settlement  in  Paris.  The  war  is  a  military 
stalemate,  with  neither  side  capable  of 
winning — or  losing — by  force  of  arms. 
Under  these  circumstances,  I  am  imable 
to  appreciate  how  the  sacrifice  of  ad- 
ditional American  lives,  on  future  Ham- 
burger Hills,  can  result  in  positive  politi- 
cal gains  in  terms  of  who  Is  to  control 
South  Vietnam  in  the  future.  In  regard 
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to  the  Uetieal  Importance  of  Hamburger 
Hill  and  the  loss  of  life  there,  I  believe  the 
wordA  of  the  commanding  officer  of  our 
forces  in  that  battle  speak  for  themselves. 
He  was  MaJ.  Oen.  Melvln  Zals.  and  he  is 
quoted  In  the  Providence  Journal  of  June 
7  as  saying  when  home  in  Fall  River, 
Mass..  on  leave: 

After  w«  flnlahed  h«  (tb«  enemy)  wm 
gone  and  there  waa  no  tactical  reason  to  re- 
main on  tbat  bUI.  It  bad  no  military  Im- 
portance wbataoever. 


The  other  side  has  shown.  In  4  years  of 
pounding  by  everything  we  have,  that 
"hitting  It  over  the  head"  will  not  make  it 
give  In.  And  our  soldiers  have  by  their 
courage  and  skill  shown  the  enemy  that 
It  cannot  take  South  Vietnam  by  force. 
There  have  been  mlsUkes  aplenty  in  this 
war.  But  I  believe  that  history  may  dem- 
onstrate that  one  of  the  most  serious 
was  the  decision  made  by  the  Johnson 
administration  to  exert  all-out  military 
pressure  in  South  Vietnam  following  the 
bombing  halt,  destroying  the  possibility 
of  creating  the  hoped  for  favorable  cli- 
mate in  Paris. 

There  Ifas  been  much  speculation  over 
the  fighting  capacity  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese forces.  Now  is  the  time  to  test 
their  capacity — and  their  will.  The  South 
Vietnamese  boast  of  having  more  than 
one  million  men  under  arms,  while  the 
combined  Vletcong  and  North  Vietnam- 
ese forces  have  only  about  one-quarter 
that  nimiber.  If  U.S.  troops  were  with- 
drawn to  a  substantial  degree,  we  would 
still  leave  behind  an  awesome  array  of 
weapons  and  materiel  which  should  give 
the  South  Vietnamese  overwhelming  mil- 
itary power — if  only  they  were  as  dedi- 
cated to  their  cause  as  the  American 
soldier,  and— the  big  •if— if  they  had 
the  support  of  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam. 

In  1965  this  became  an  American  war. 
It  is  time  that  the  war  was  turned  back 
to  those  whose  responsibility   It  is   to 
wage  it,  to  the  rightful  owners,  the  Viet- 
namese. Until  we  do.  there  is  little  In- 
centive for   the  Thieu   government   to 
bargain  seriously  in  Paris  or  elsewhere. 
Why  would  they  want  to  nin  the  risk 
of  negotiating  themselves  out  of  office? 
Instead  of  taking  steps  to  broaden  its 
base  preparatory  to  serious  political  bar- 
gaining with  the  NLP,  the  Thieu  gov- 
ernment has  evidenced  its  fear  of  free 
and  open  political  competition  in  South 
Vietnam.  Twenty-three  newspapers  have 
been  closed  in  the  last  year.  Political 
and  religious  leaders  who  dare  speak  out 
for  peace  or  in  opposition  to  government 
policy  soon  find  themselves  behind  bars; 
corruption  pollutes  the  air;    and  even 
folk  singers  who  sing  of  peace  are  muz- 
zled. Torture  remains  a  part  of  the  nor- 
mal interrogation  process  for  the  less 
conspicuous  political  prisoners,  and  here 
I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the  very  in- 
teresting report  of  Jime  10  of  the  US. 
Study  Team  on  Religious  and  Political 
Freedom  in  South  Vietnam.  I  would  be 
in  jail  if  I  were  a  South  Vietnamese  Sen- 
ator and  had  the  temerity  to  express  the 
views  I  am  expressing  today  on  this  floor. 
All  this.  I  am  sure,  speaks  loudly  to  the 
other  side  of  fear  and  weakness,  not  con- 
fidence and  power.  I  believe  that  the 
Saigon  government  really  does  not  want 
tc  talk  seriously  about  a  political  com- 


promise— In  Saigon,  Paris,  or  ansrwhere 
elae.  The  Saigon  Thleu-Ky  regime  knows 
that,  with  peace,  and  without  American 
troops  and  dollars,  the  prospects  for  their 
remaining  in  power  would  be  slim  in- 
deed. 

All  told,  I  believe  the  only  way  that 
the  South  Vietnamese  Government  can 
be  convinced  of  the  necessity  for  dealing 
realistically  with  the  National  Uberatlon 
Front  is  for  President  Nixon  to  move  for- 
ward with  a  definite,  unconditional  plan 
for  a  gradual  pulldown  of  all  \J3.  troops. 
I  would  add  here  that  the  plaimed 
withdrawal  of  25,000  troops  and  the 
sUted  but  highly  conditioned  possibility 
of  further  withdrawals,  does  not,  to  my 
mind,  constitute  the  kind  of  clear  no- 
tice that  should  be  served  on  President 
Thieu.  The  withdrawal,  rather,  smacks 
of  a  sop  to  American  public  opinion. 

There  certainly  Is  no  question  that 
with  the  South  Vietnamese  manpower 
available  and  the  weapons  and  air  and 
firepower  we  could  turn  over  to  them, 
they  should  be  able  to  more  than  hold 
their  own  provided  they  had  the  will  to 
do  so.  They  certainly  would  have  the 
means. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  danger  that  a 
Communist  South  Vietnam,  and  ulti- 
mately a  unified  Communist  Vietnam, 
might  eventually  emerge  from  the  open- 
ing of  the  political  processes  to  all  polit- 
ical views.  But.  even  if  an  Asisui  Yugo- 
slavia evolves.  I  believe  that  American 
interests  wiU  still  be  far  better  served 
by  such  a  result  than  they  would  be  by 
continuation  of  this  bloody,  indetermi- 
nate war.  In  fact.  It  Is  possible  that  a 
unified,  independent  Vietnam  could  serve 
as  a  strong  bulwark  against  Chinese 
expansionist  tendencies.  This  might  even 
have  certain  advantages  over  a  continu- 
ation of  a  divided  Vietnam,  ripe  for  a 
reopening  of  conflict. 

It  will  be  generations  before  Vietnam- 
ese emotions,  conditioned  by  over  two 
decades  of  warfare,  are  no  longer  dan- 
gerous. Many  in  this  country  still  become 
aroused  at  the  mention  of  our  own  Civil 
War.  There  has  been  so  much  blood, 
terror,  and  tragedy  on  both  sides  that 
recriminations  in  some  degree  are  likely, 
regardless  of  which  side  ends  up  in  con- 
trol of  South  Vietnam. 

Most  Important,  if  a  government  im- 
friendly  to  the  Thieu  government  did 
evolve,  I  believe  the  United  States  would 
have  a  responsibility  to  those  individual 
Vietnamese  who  sided  with  us  no  matter 
whether  for  reasons  of  patriotism  or 
cupidity.  A  setUement,  with  interna- 
tional guarantees,  providing  amnesty 
for  all  parties  is  certainly  the  minimum 
protection  to  be  sought.  And,  if  the  need 
arose,  and  here  I  emphasize  there  Is  no 
reason  why  it  should  since  the  South 
Vietnamese  would  certainly  have  the 
men  and  means  to  look  after  themselves. 
I  believe  our  responsibility  goes  a  lot 
further  in  that  provision  should  be  made 
for  political  asylum  for  those  who  re- 
quest it. 

There  are  various  possibUitles— spe- 
cial programs  such  as  those  provided  for 
the  Hungarian  refugees  following  the 
1956  revolt,  and  for  those  who  fled  Cas- 
tro's Cuba;  and  undertaking  by  our 
SEATO  allies  to  provide  resettlement  ar- 
rangements; or,  as  I  have  suggested  b^ 


fore,  even  by  purchase  of  a  resettlement 
area  in  a  not  too  distant  sparsely  popu- 
lated region  with  a  similar  climate,  such 
as  Borneo.  There  are.  of  course,  other 
poBBlbllltles.  The  point  is  that  there  Is,  I 
beUeve,  a  special  U.S.  obligation  to  pre- 
vent a  retaliatory  bloodbath  in  South 
Vietnam.  The  cost  of  providing  a  sanc- 
tuary would  be  but  a  pittance  compared 
with  the  same  $90  million  a  day  that  the 
war  now  costs  the  American  taxpayer. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  President 
will  reject  the  siren  song  of  those  who 
plead  for  a  little  more  time  and  military 
pressure.  The  track  record  of  too  many 
of  those  still  Involved  in  Vietnam  pol- 
icymaking is  strewn  with  such  pleas.  I 
hope  he  will  also  reject  the  urglngs  of 
those  who  believe  a  token  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  forces  will  serve  to  placate  Amer- 
ican public  opinion.  Unless  such  a  mini- 
mal withdrawal  of  less  than  5  percent  of 
our  troops  is  quickly  followed  by  a  more 
significant  assumption  by  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  Its  war.  the  result  may  be  only 
a  continuation  of  the  misery  and  blood- 
shed. 

I  hope  that  the  President  will  take 
risks  for  peace  and  produce  tangible 
evidence  of  his  willingness  to  take  fur- 
ther steps  to  sort  out  our  interests  from 
those  of  the  Thieu  government.  I  sug- 
gest that  he  publicly  advise  President 
Thieu  at  the  earliest  CH>Portunlty,  first, 
that  the  United  States  has  already  deliv- 
ered on  its  commitment  and  that  It  is 
now  up  to  South  Vietnam  to  carry  on 
the  fight,  militarily  and  politically;  sec- 
ond, that  the  US.  forces  will  scale  down 
offensive  operations  in  exp>ectation  of 
some  comparable  response  from  the 
other  side;  and.  Anally,  third,  that  the 
bulk  of  our  American  troops  will  be 
withdrawn  in  accordance  with  a  definite. 
^>ecific  timetable. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  agree  that 
it  is  highly  desirable  for  South  Vietnam 
to  take  over  as  much  of  the  operation 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam  as  it  can.  I  am 
not  an  authority  on  how  much  South 
Vietnam  can  take  over  on  any  given  day. 
I  have  long  since  advocated  the  with- 
drawal of  a  substantial  number  of  troops. 
I  Indicated  25.000  or  50.000  would  be  sub- 
stantial. 

President  Nixon  has  done  what  no  one 
has  been  able  to  do  before,  and  that  is  to 
deescalate  the  war.  This  President  has 
pursued  the  very  suggestions  which  have 
been  made  to  various  administrations 
orer  the  years — namely,  to  try  to  work 
out  acceptable  solutions,  beginning  with 
the  withdrawal  of  forces,  replacement  by 
the  South  Vietnamese,  going  on  with 
provisions  for  supervision  of  national  and 
free  elections,  discussions  over  possible 
future  coalition  governments,  and  much 
better  accord  with  South  Vietnam  than 
has  ever  been  achieved  before,  and  in 
other  respects  which  I  am  sure  are  im- 
derway  at  the  present  time. 

I  know  that  the  medical  detachment 
from  Washington,  Pa.,  and  another  de- 
tachment from  Philadelphia  that  are  due 
to  return  in  August  will  not  regard  their 
withdrawal  as  in  any  sense  a  sop  or  token. 
They  are  physical  fighting  human  beings 
who  will  be  delighted  to  be  back  In  their 
homes.  This  is  true  of  many  who  will 
come  back.  The  sooner  they  come  back. 
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the  better.  But  I  am  not  going  to  tell  the 
Commander  in  Chief  how  many  should 
be  withdrawn. 

I  do  recall  that  General  Zals,  who  has 
been  quoted  with  regard  to  the  with- 
drawal from  "Hamburger  Hill,"  further 
made  the  very  pungent  and  bitter  com- 
m«it  that  if  they  had  not  cleared  that 
ridge,  "they,"  the  enemy,  "would  have 
come  down  and  killed  us  where  we  slept." 

I  will  take  the  tactics  and  strategy 
of  a  man  who  is  concerned  with  not  get- 
ting our  soldiers  killed.  Our  strategy  Is 
to  save  Americans  and  the  American 
Armed  Pbrces  from  carrying  on  any 
greater  proportion  of  the  combat  than 
we  must.  But,  as  I  have  said  before.  I 
am  not  going  to  try  to  second  guess  the 
generals  In  this  matter,  and  I  am  not 
gohig  to  tell  the  President  that  he  should 
pull  all  the  troops  out  tomorrow. 

The  sooner  we  can  pull  them  out,  the 
better.  The  sooner  South  Vietnam  can 
take  over,  the  better.  But  I  do  not  want 
any  of  our  soldiers  coming  back  here 
and  saying  they  came  back  imder  terms 
other  than  honorable. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  would  not  dream  of  es- 
tablishing the  precise  number  or  the  spe- 
cifics of  the  timetable.  The  suggestion  I 
would  make  Is  that  the  timetable  and 
our  definite  Intentions  be  publicly  set 
forth. 

In  connection  with  General  Zals'  re- 
marks, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
sert in  the  Record  an  article  quoting 
General  Zals,  published  in  the  Providence 
Journal  on  June  7,  the  gist  of  which  Is 
apparently  a  little  different  from  the  re- 
port   the    Senator   from    Pennsylvania 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  will  yield,  I 
heard  General  Zais,  myself,  on  the  11 
o'clock  news,  say  what  I  just  got  through 
saying.  If  that  is  not  Included  in  his 
statement.  I  will  be  delighted  to  see  it. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
Insert  the  article  into  the  Record  and 
let  General  Zais  speak  for  himself.  I  par- 
ticularly Invite  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  last  sentence  of  the 
article. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  th»e  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  OxmnuL's  Dotnsk  or  "Hambttbgeb  Hill" 
(By  Thomas  J.  Morgan) 

The  name  "Hamburger  Hill"  was  dreamed 
up  by  some  enterprising  reporter,  the  gen- 
eral who  commanded  the  101st  Airborne  Divi- 
sion In  the  controversial  battle  said  yester- 
day, but  added  that  the  assault  itself  was 
only  too  real  and  led  to  a  "gallajit  victory." 

Maj.  Oen.  Melvln  Zals.  S3,  a  native  of  Fall 
River,  returned  to  his  home  state  last  Thurs- 
day for  leave  between  Army  assignments.  He 
is  visiting  his  mother,  Mrs.  Jennie  Zals.  to 
whom  yesterday  was  "the  greatest  day  of  my 
life." 

She  cheerfully  made  room  for  a  troop  of 
reporters  and  television  crews  who  Invaded 
the  living  room  to  speak  with  her  son.  who 
Is  focal  point  of  a  clash  In  the  U.S.  Senate. 

The  paratrooper  assatilt  on  Ap  Bla  Moun- 
tain, a  3.000-foot  hill  in  the  A  Sbau  VaUey 


near  the  Laotian  border,  cost  more  than  50 
American  lives  last  month.  The  action  was 
condenmed  by  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy.  D- 
Mass.,  as  a  "senseless"  waste  of  lives  and  as  an 
action  which  bespoke  of  hypocrisy  when  com- 
pared to  the  U.S.  position  voiced  at  the  Parts 
peace  talks. 

Republican  leaders  promptly  rejoined  the 
majority  whip,  and  after  several  days  of 
cross-fire,  the  Senate  storm  died  down. 

So  far  as  General  Zals  Is  concerned,  noth- 
ing has  changed.  His  mission,  as  he  saw  It. 
•was  simply  to  enter  the  A  Shau  Valley  and 
locate  and  destroy  any  elements  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  Army  (NVA)  and  any  caches  of 
munitions  and  supplies." 

Calling  the  whole  affair  "a  routine  military 
operation,"  General  Zals  said  his  Screaming 
Eagles  Division  found  the  enemy  at  Ap  Bla — 
Hill  937.  After  more  than  a  dozen  assaults 
which  lay  the  hill  blasted  bare  of  trees,  a 
four-battalion  convergence  drove  the  enemy 
from  his  bunkers. 

The  general,  whose  older  son,  Barrle  E.  Zals, 
27,  Is  an  Army  captain  now  serving  in  Viet- 
nam, and  who  on  Wednesday  presented  a 
diploma  to  his  other  son,  MlchgH  M.  Zals, 
22,  at  West  Point,  defended  his  military 
moves  at  the  time  by  saying  the  enemy  was 
prepared  to  move  east  and  threaten  the 
coastal  area  around  Hue,  a  major  city. 

Yesterday  he  rejected  ■ 'explicitly"  Senator 
Kennedy's  allegation  that  the  assault  troops 
themselves  "questioned  the  madness"  of  the 
action,  which  sent  them  against  the  moun- 
tain "a  dozen  times  or  more." 

"Morale  was  as  high  as  It  possibly  could 
be,"  General  Zals  said  emphatically.  With 
more  than  Just  a  touch  of  prtde,  the  general 
noted  not  a  single  American  life  was  lost  on 
the  final,  victorious  assault. 

Newsmen  asked  him  about  a  supposedly 
new  tactic  of  searching  out  for  the  enemy 
in  small  groups,  In  line  with  U.S.  policy  In 
Paris  which  calls  for  no  further  escalation  of 
the- war  by  the  United  States. 

"Tea,  we  have  been  searching  out  in  small 
groups,"  General  Zals  said,  "but  that's  what 
we  are  there  for:  We  didn't  go  there  for  a 
tropical  vacation." 

What  Is  there  about  the  Vletntun  War 
which  has  so  embittered  and  split  the  Amer- 
ican people  as  no  other  war?  he  was  asked. 

"You'll  have  to  remember,"  he  said 
thoughtfully,  "that  we  never  were  mobilized 
so  spontaneously  as  we  were  after  Pearl  Har- 
bor. We  gradually  drifted  into  this  one  and 
It  Is  understandable  that  the  people  are 
growing  Impatient." 

Hill  937 — Ap  Bla — Hamburger  Hill  is  aban- 
doned now,  he  said. 

"This  Is  not  a  war  of  liills,"  General  Zals 
said.  "You  simply  fight  the  enemy  where  you 
find  him.  Ap  Bla  was  where  we  found  him. 
After  we  finished,  he  was  gone  and  there  was 
no  tactical  reason  to  remain  on  that  hill. 
It  had  no  military  Importance  whatever." 


INTEREST  RATES,  THE  10-PERCENT 
SURTAX.  AND  WARTIME  WAGE 
AND  PRICE  CONTROLS 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  in  1967, 
when  President  Johnson  suggested  that 
Congress  enact  the  10-percent  tax  sur- 
charge, he  warned  that  failure  to  pass 
it  would  cause  "spiraling  Interest  rates 
and  severely  tight  moiey." 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Henry 
Rjwler,  reiterated  this  same  theme  not 
once,  but  twice,  during  public  hearings 
before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  where  he  argued  long  and  hard 
for  the  surtax.  He  said: 

We  also  need  this  tax  Increase  to  avoid 
excessively  high  Interest  rates  and  tight 
moaey. 

And  at  a  later  pcHnt,  he  noted: 


I  have  dwelled  at  some  length  of  the  Im- 
portance of  the  proposed  tax  Increase  for 
the  performance  of  finance  markets  and  In- 
terest rates,  because  to  my  mind  that  is  a 
key  reason  for  Its  enactment. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  agreed.  His  argument 
was: 

Without  a  tax  increase,  the  cruel  and  un- 
equal bite  of  tight  money  and  high  Interest 
rates  would  Impose  son^  restraint  on  the 
growth  of  demand  and  the  Inflation  of  money 
incomes.  But  the  additional  revenues  gen- 
erated by  that  kind  of  restraint  would  not 
flow  to  the  Government.  Rather,  they  would 
flow  to  those  who  have  money  to  lend. 

That  was  the  background  against 
which  the  surtax  was  passed. 

President  Kennedy  has  broken  faith 
with  the  American  people  on  the  ques- 
tion of  interest  rates  by  condoning  high 
rates  after  promising  them  low  rates.  As 
one  who  ran  for  Vice  President  on  the 
same  platform.  President  Johnson  must 
share  the  blame.  Nonetheless,  President 
Johnson  used  the  threat  of  still  higher 
rates  as  a  lever  to  get  congressional  sup- 
port for  his  surtax. 

Now,  Vietnam  is  the  only  instance  in 
this  Senator's  recollection  in  which  this 
Nation  has  fought  a  major  war  without 
imposing  some  sort  of  wage  and  price 
controls  on  the  economy.  Because  we 
have  not  enacted  those  controls,  prices 
have  gone  up  to  far  higher  levels  than 
they  need  to  have  risen,  and  demands 
for  wage  increases  have  been  right  with 
them.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  if  we 
are  going  to  ask  our  economy  to  support 
a  war  effort,  then  the  least  we  should  do 
is  dress  it  out.  in  full  battle  gear  with  re- 
straints on  wages  and  prices  both,  and 
whatever  else  is  needed  to  keep  our  econ- 
omy in  check.  We  have  successfully 
fought  Inflation  at  home  at  the  same  time 
we  fought  a  war  abroad  by  doing  this 
in  the  past. 

Today,  we  are  advised  that  the  money- 
lenders of  America  have  raised  their 
prime  Interest  rates  to  the  unheard  of 
level  of  81/2  percent.  Now,  if  that  is  the 
rate  they  plan  to  charge  their  best  cor- 
porate borrowers,  just  imagine  what 
they  are  going  to  charge  the  poor  people 
of  our  land  who  have  to  borrow  to  pay 
doctors'  bills,  educate  their  children,  or 
buy  a  home. 

President  Nixon  is  standing  at  the 
crossroads.  He  can  move  in  one  direc- 
tion and  demand  that  the  bankers  re- 
scind their  interest  rate  Increases,  just 
as  President  Johnson  forced  the  steel 
companies  to  roll  back  their  price  hikes 
2  years  ago.  After  all,  interest  is  nothing 
more  than  the  price  bankers  charge  for 
the  product  they  sell.  Or  President 
Nixon  can  take  the  other  road  and  con- 
cede publicly  that  he  has  more  sympathy 
for  the  moneylenders  than  he  has  for 
the  money  borrowers. 

If  he  chooses  the  latter  course,  he 
must  recognize  that  the  premise  on 
which  the  10-percent  surtax  was  en- 
acted a  year  ago  is  a  false  premise.  The 
surtax  has  not  halted  inflation.  It  has 
probably  added  to  inflation  by  increasing 
the  prices  consimiers  must  pay  for  the 
products  they  buy.  and  by  contributing 
to  greater  demands  for  higher  wages  to 
pay  for  those  products. 
Nor  has  the  surtax  slowed  the  pace  of 
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Interest  rmtes.  Rather,  It  has  probably  •rty  and  B.  B.  Dougherty  in  founding  and 
caused  bankers  to  raise  thcdr  rates  so  nurturing  Appalachian  8tat«  nnlvvnlty,  and 
that    they    will    realize    the    same     or     appreciate*  the  prtcelea  contribuUons  of  the 

hl«her,  profits  that  they  enjoyed  before  S!!^^!^^.*^  t^'^ifA*?.?? ""^  »°^k 

»Ha  .iii^o*  «r<i.  •».<.»«<•  "*•  CTUtural,  and  the  spiritual  life  of  North 

^^^^          ^f^-.    »     ^       .  Carolina  and  the  natlo^.  I  chertah  thla  op- 

The  surtax  and  high  Interest  rates  are  portunlty  to  participate  in  the  dedication  bf 

not    compatible.    The    American    people  these  four  magnificent  dormitories  as  places 

probably  can  stand  the  burden  of  one  or  of  abode  for  students  coming  to  this  Unlver- 

the    other,    but    they    should    not    be  tty  for  intellectual  and  spiritual  light. 

shackled    with    both.    Everybody    knows  '*  >*  fitting,  indeed,  that  these  dormltortes 

that  the  mercUess  tax  of  Inflation,  mlr-  I*^  **>•  f|»™«»  «>'  •»«»»*  «*««*  "orth  Caro- 

rored  In  the  Interest  rate  Increase  an-  l^^'  .H^"!,  *    cannon  and  hi.  wife, 

n».irr/J^  »«;  th-  K.^ir-J^  .f^iwL  vVr-J-^  ^"**»  Coltrane  Cannon.  David  Stanton  Col- 

nounced  by  the  bankers,  strikes  hardest  t„^  ^^  ^is  wife.  Lela  Hayworth  Ooitrane, 

at  the  aged,  the  young  and  the  poor,  and  Moses  H.  Cone  and  hU  wife.  Bertha  Undau 

those  living  on  fixed  Incomes,  with  no  Cone.  and  O.  Max  Gardner  and  his  wife,  Pay 

regard  for  the  concept  of  ability  to  pay.  Webb  Gardner,   who  brought  enlargement 

The  national  Interest  demands  that  our  and  enrichment  of  lUe  to  multitudes  of  our 

people  be  protected  from  that  sort  of  P*opi«- 

tax.  The  8  Mj  percent  Interest  rate  must  ,  T^°'  ""i^^^*"**  ^  Gannon  and  Mrs. 

not  b«  allowed  tn  <tanrf  ^'*  Hayworth  Ooitrane.  stUl  abide  with  ua, 

not  De  allowed  to  Stand.  continue  their  good  works  and  grace  this 

I  would  hope  that  President  Nixon  and  oocarton.  The  oth^  have  joiniS  'W  choir 

his  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  together  invisible  of  thoee  immortal  dead  who  live 

with  other  respotisible  persons  who  have  again  m  minds  made  better  by  their  pres- 

some  Influence  In  this  new  admlnlstra-  ence." 

tlon,  will  do  what  they  can  to  bring  down  Tyrannous  time  compels  me  to  strive  to 

this   outrageous    8.5    percent    prime    in-  «"ifla«  within  narrow  limits  my  appraisal 

terwt  rafe.  accompanied  by  higher  rates  °'  '^^  °*"!"  °'  "»<*•  ."i"^  °»™««  ^^^ 

nntl>nnt\i,'at  '       »  domltortes  bear.  I  menUon  them  In  alpha- 

«i  top  or  mat.  ,    ,       ^  betlcal  order. 

I    ask    imanlmous    consent    to    have 
printed  In  the  RxcomD  at  this  point  a  list        cHxai^  a.  and  auTH  coLxaANs  cannok 
showing  the  increases  In  the  prime  In-         Charlea  A.  Cannon  was  bom  on  November 

terest  rate  since  August  3,  1960.  ?i?!^^-  »*  f*""*"*-  *'°"»»  Carolina,  where 

,__          .    ,                w.     »^.         i.^     ..  •  l»«  stills  resides. 

There  being  no  objecUon.  the  list  was  After  attending  the  pubUc  schools  of  Con- 

ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  cord,     pishbume     MUitary     Academy     at 

follows:  Wayneeboro.  Virginia,  and  Oavldaon  College. 

Prime  interest  rate  he   accepted   employment   with    the   textile 

Percent  manufacturing  firm  now  known  as  the  Can- 

Aug.   23.    1900 4.6  non  Mllla  Company,   of  Kannapolls.   North 

Dec.   6.    1966 5.0  Carolina,  which  his.  father.  James  W.  Can- 
March    10.    19«« 6.  6  non.  one  of  the  South's  pioneers  in  this  field, 

June  as.  1966 6.76  had  founded. 

Aug.   16.   1906 6.0  On   hU  father's   death.  Mr.  Cannon,  who 

Jan.  36.   1967   (some  banks.  6.6%) 6.  76  was  then  only  39  years  old,  became  the  man- 
Mar.  27.  1967 , 6.6  aging  head  of  the  enterprise.  As  the  result  of 

Not.  20.  1967 6.0  his  consummate  ability  and   unflagging  ef- 

Apr.  19.  1968 6.6  forta    In    this    capacity,    the    Cannon    Mllla 

Sept   35.  1068  (some  bMiks.  6.0%) 6.36  Company    has    become    the    world's    largest 

Dec.    3.    1968 .„__ 6.6  manufacturer  and   merchandiser   of   house- 
Dec.  18.  1968 6.  76  hold  textiles.  It  now  employs  23.000  persons 

Jan.  7.  1969 7.0  In  19  planu  Ui  North  and  South  Carolina. 

Mar.  17,  1969 7.  6  B4r.  Cannon  is  also  Chairman  of  the  Board 

June  10.   1969 8.5  of  the  Cabarrus  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  a 

Source :  Federal  Reaerre  Bulletin.  director   of    the    New   York   Ufe    Insurance 

^_^^^^^^^^^  Company,   and   President  of   the  VTlscassett 

^"^^"^^^^^~—  Mills  Company  of  Albemarle.  North  Carolina, 

EIOHT  GREAT  NORTH  CAROLINIANS  H*'  ^°^^^  ^'"='»  Cotton  Mill  of  Social  Circle, 

Georgia,  and  the  Imperial   Cotton   Mills  of 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  May  18,  Batonton.  Georgia.  As  President  of  the  North 

1969.  Appalachian  State  University    at  Carolina  Cotton  Manufacturers  Association, 

Boone.  N.C.,  dedicated  four  new  dorinl-  "^  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 

torles  which   bear   the  names  of   eight  V"t  A°»«rtcan  TextUe  Manufacturers  Instl- 

m-ftat    North    ramnntan.      ^o,i»«     a  tute.  and  In  Other  capacities,  he  has  rendered 

r^^nnn  Vn!i    hi^  i!fJ^    ♦^^^  1?    ^^  ^'»l"««'le  assistance  to  the  textile  Industry 

Cannon   and   his   wife.   Ruth   Coltrane  as  a  whole. 

Cannon.  David  Stanton  Coltrane  and  his  Despite  the  demands  of  business  upon  his 

wife.  Lela  Hayworth  Coltrane.  Moses  H.  energy  and  time.  Mr.  Cannon  has  crowded 

Cone  and  his  wife.  Bertha  Lindau  Cone.  ^^  *>*■  ^^*f  day  diligent  service  on  the 

and  O.  Max  Gardner  and  his  wife   Riy  "or**^  Carolina  state  Highway  Commission, 

Webb  Gardner                                          '  *^*  North  Carolina  Commission  on  the  Blue 

Pursuant  tn  nn  IniHfaHnn  m-,*^r^Am^  ♦«  **'****  Parkway,  the  Robert  L.  Doughton  Me- 

mih^  ^  w?n?fL  M  ^V       *''^°<*«lto  mortal  Commission,  the  North  Carolina  Medl- 

me  by  Dr.  William  H.  Plemmons,  presl-  cal   Care   Commission,    the   North   Carolina 

dent   of   Appalachian   State   University,  Sanatorium  Commission,  the  North  Carolina 

and  one  of  America's  greatest  educators,  citizens  Committee  for  Better  SchooU.  the 

I  had  the  privilege  of  making  the  dedlca-  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  North 

tory    ronarks   on   that   occasion    I   ask  CaroUna.  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Duke  Unl- 

unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  these  '"'"J^y'  *°<1  '^«  ^«*^  <>'  Truateea  of  Cabar- 

dedicatory   remarks  be  prin^  at   tSs  '^«  Memorial  Hospital. 

DOlnt  In  th..  R.rn.n  "^    Cannon  has  done  much  to  better  the 

pomt  m  tne  Rxcoed.  public  schools  of  Kannapolis  and  Cabarrus 

There  being  no  objection,  the  dedlca-  County  and  to  encourage  boys  and  girls  of 

tory  remarks  were  ordered  to  be  printed  "»at  area  to  attend   institutions  of  higher 

In  the  Rbcoko,  as  follows :  learning.  He  gives  his  religious  allegiance  to 

mum  Qmmat  Nokth  Ca«olinians  ***'  Presbyterian  Church  and  supports   the 

.     ^^^\  i.A«oLiNiANs  g<,o^  ^o„^3  ^f  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^^^^,  denominations. 

^J^«  ?*.         ,  ^'•Muree  In  his  memory  the  These  activities  reveal  Mr.  Cannon's  strong 

aacrlflclal  service,  performed  by  D.  D  Dough-      mind,     tremendoua    energy,    compaaslonate 


heart,  and  religious  faith.  But  they  do  not 
make  manifest  his  other  characteristics,  such 
as  the  sense  of  humor  which  delights  his 
friends,  the  forthrtghtneas  which  makes  him 
abhor  guUe  and  obatentatlon,  and  the  cour- 
age which  Inspire*  him  to  fight  for  the  things 
he  holds  dear. 

When  19  years  of  age.  Charlea  A.  Cannon 
married  Ruth  Louise  Coltrane,  a  Oonoord 
girl  of  charming  personality  and  high  intel- 
ligence, who  was  his  constant  inspiration 
until  her  death  on  December  22,  1965. 

While  majoring  in  history  at  Greensboro 
CoUege,  where  she  graduated  with  highest 
honors,  Mrs.  Cannon  became  Imbued  with 
the  deslrabUity  of  making  North  Carolina's 
history  known  and  preserving  its  historic 
landmarks. 

To  this  end,  she  served  as  President  of  the 
North  Carolina  Society  for  the  Preservation 
of  Antiquities,  as  Chairman  of  the  Roanoke 
Island  Historical  AssoclaUon.  as  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  the  Tryon  Palace  Restoration  Com- 
mittee, and  as  an  ofllcer  of  numerous  histori- 
cal and  patriotic  organizations:  directed  the 
publication  of  "Old  Houses  and  Gardens  In 
North  Carolina"  and  several  historical  rec- 
ords; sponsored  the  outdoor  dramas  "The 
Lost  Colony"  at  Manteo  and  "Horn  In  The 
West"  at  Boone;  and  aided  In  the  restoration 
of  the  historic  town  of  Bath,  and  the  mark- 
ing of  many  historic  sites. 

Mrs.  Cannon  loved  the  beautiful  and  the 
good  as  well  aa  the  historic.  Her  vision  In- 
spired the  Elizabethan  Garden  at  Manteo 
and  the  colonial  style  of  architecture  which 
distinguishes  the  business  section  of  Kan- 
napolls. 

As  an  active  Presbyterian,  she  was  much 
concerned  with  the  Presbyterian  institution* 
at  Banner  Elk:  Lees-McRae  College.  Grand- 
father Home  for  Children,  and  the  Charles  A. 
Cannon.  Jr.  Memorial  Hospital.  She  Joined 
her  husband  In  establishing  a  college  schol- 
arship program  for  the  young  people  of  their 
area  and  in  his  support  of  Wlngate  College, 
which  named  one  of  its  dormitories  in  their 
honor. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cannon  was 
blessed  by  two  sons,  William  C.  Cannon  and 
Charles  A.  Cannon.  Jr..  and  two  daughters, 
Mrs.  Robert  Hayes  and  Mrs.  Richard  Spencer. 

Charles  A  Cannon.  Jr.  died  In  action  while 
serving  as  a  Lieutenant  In  the  United  States 
Air  Force  In  the  Second  World  War,  Aa  a  con- 
sequence, he  win  be  numbered  forever  among 
thoee  of  whom  Britain's  heroic  poet,  Rupert 
Brooke,  said : 

"These  laid  the  world  away;  poured  out  the 

red 
Sweet  wine  of  youth:  gave  up  the  yean  to  be 
Of  work  and  joy,  and  that  unhoped  serene. 
That  men  call  age;   and  those  who  would 

have  been. 
Their  sons,  they  gave,  their  Unmortallty." 

OAVro  STANTON  COLTRANE  AND  LKLA   HATWOBTH 
COLTkANE 

David  Stanton  Coltrane  was  born  on  his 
father's  farm  In  Randolph  County,  North 
Carolina.  July  27.  1893.  After  attending  pub- 
lic schools  In  Randolph  and  GulUord  Coun. 
ties,  and  spending  a  year  as  a  student  at 
Guilford  College,  he  entered  North  Carolina 
State  University  at  Raleigh,  where  he  studied 
agriculture  and  graduated  In  1918. 

After  graduation.  Mr.  Coltrane  spent  two 
years  as  county  farm  agent  In  Randolph 
County  and  seventeen  years  as  a  North  Caro- 
lina field  representative  of  the  American 
Limestone  Company  of  KnoxviUe,  Tennessee. 
From  1937  unta  1963,  he  served  North  Caro- 
lina ably  and  successively  as  Assistant  Com- 
missioner and  Commissioner  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  as  Assistant  Director 
and  Director  of  the  State  Budget  Bureau,  as 
Assistant  Director  and  Director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Administration,  and  as  Con- 
saltant  on  Economy  and  Efficiency  to  the 
Governor's  Office. 
Although  he  was  approaching  the  age  at 
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three  score  years  and  ten,  Dave  Coltrane.  as 
he  was  called  by  his  Intimates,  accepted 
from  Governor  Sanford  In  January  1963.  ap- 
pointment as  Chairman  of  the  newly-created 
North  Carollaa  Good  Neighbor  CouncU, 
which  was  charged  with  responsibility  for 
maintaining  and  promoting  good  racial  rela- 
tions In  North  Carolina. 

He  was  a  fortunate  selection  for  this  poet, 
which  he  actively  filled  until  his  death.  He 
did  not  accept  the  present-day  delusion  that 
racial  problems  can  be  solved  by  the  coercive 
power  of  law.  He  believed  that  theU  solution 
must  be  sought  in  compassion,  goodwill,  and 
tolerance,  which  Induce  mutual  understand- 
ing and  a  spirit  of  cooperation. 

As  a  consequence,  he  kept  the  lines  of 
oommunlcation  between  the  races  open,  and 
assembled  men  of  both  races  around  con- 
ference tables  to  discuss  frankly  and  hon- 
estly all  divisive  issues  and  to  seek  their 
solutions.  He  established  scores  of  local  good 
neighbor  cotmclls  in  various  areas  of  the 
State  to  perform  similar  functions. 

When  tense  situations  threatened  to  erupt 
Into  violence,  he  walked  courageously  into 
thetr  midst,  and  by  his  quiet  persuasion 
helped  to  bring  about  what  has  been  aptly 
called  "a  sense  of  the  possibility  of  recon- 
ciliation." 

In  performing  his  duties  as  Chairman  of 
the  North  Carolina  Good  Neighbor  Council, 
he  sought  to  motivate  disadvantaged  Negroes 
to  acquire  skills  qualifying  them  for  indus- 
trial employment,  and  to  encourage  Indus- 
tries to  give  them  employment  when  they 
had  done  so. 

Notwithstanding  the  pressures  of  his  offi- 
cial duties.  Mr.  Coltrane  was  active  In  the 
affairs  at  farmer  organizations;  operated  two 
farms  In  Granville  County:  held  Important 
posts  In  the  Methodist  Chxirch;  and  served  as 
a  trustee  of  the  North  Carolina  Wesleyan 
College  at  Rocky  Mount,  North  Carolina. 

His  accomplishments  were  applauded  by 
his  contemporaries  In  many  ways.  Honorary 
doctorates  were  bestowed  upon  him  by  North 
Carolina  State  University  and  Saint  Augxis- 
tlne  College,  and  buildings  were  named  for 
him  at  Agricultural  and  Technical  Univer- 
sity and  Winston-Salem  State  College. 

On  August  10.  1920,  Mr.  Coltrane  was 
happily  married  to  Lela  Hayworth,  of  Ashe- 
boro.  North  Carolina,  a  lady  of  outstanding 
Intelligence  and  personality,  who  won  Ph.  B. 
and  A3,  degrees  ae  a  student  at  Elon  Cci- 
lege  m  Elon  College,  North  Carolina.  The 
children  of  this  marriage  are  Major  James 
Ralph  Ooitrane  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Robertson.  It 
Is  worthy  of  note  that  after  her  children 
attained  adulthood.  Mrs.  Ooitrane  pursued 
graduate  studies  at  North  Carolina  State 
University  at  Raleigh  and  was  awarded  the 
M.S.  degree  by  that  Institution. 

While  fulfilling  in  the  highest  degree  her 
duties  as  wife  and  mother.  Mrs.  Ooitrane  has 
served  In  these  capacities :  A  Trustee  of  High 
Point  College,  a  Trustee  of  the  Methodist 
Retirement  Home,  an  officer  of  the  North 
Carolina  Division  of  the  United  Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy,  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Missions  of  the  Methodist  Church,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  the  Yotmg  Women's 
Christian  Association,  a  member  of  the  North 
Carolina  Civil  War  Centennial  Commission, 
and  a  member  of  the  North  Carolina  State 
Mental  Health  Association.  In  so  doing,  she 
has  made  contributions  of  great  moment  to 
the  civic,  the  cultural,  the  educational,  and 
religious  life  of  North  Carolina. 

David  S.  Coltrane  died  unexpectedly  at 
Raleigh  on  October  31,  1968,  survived  by  his 
wife,  his  son,  and  his  daughter. 

Mrs.  Coltrane  continues  to  reside  in 
Raleigh,  where  she  maintains  an  active  in- 
terest in  everything  wiilch  betters  the  life 
of  her  community  and  the  State. 

MOSes    H.    AND    BEKIHA    LINDAU    CONK 

Moees  H.  Gone,  the  first  son  of  Herman 
Cone  and  his  wife,  Helen  Gxiggenhelmer,  wafi 
born  in  Jonesbc^ro.  Tennessee,  June  29,  1867. 


The  family  moved  to  Baltlmtwe,  Maryland  in 
1870,  where  his  father  engaged  in  the  whole- 
sale grocery  business. 

Young  Moses  was  educated  in  the  schools 
of  Jonesboro  and  Baltimore,  but  did  not  at- 
tend college.  Having  an  awid  curiosity,  he 
read  books  on  all  subjects,  and  thus  made 
himself  a  highly  educated  man  with  many 
intellectual  interests. 

When  Moees  was  a  teen-ager,  hla  father 
gave  him  a  Job  as  a  "drummer."  and  sent  him 
Into  the  South  to  obtain  orders  for  groceries 
which  were  filled  by  the  Baltimore  store. 

In  performing  this  work,  young  Moses 
traveled  by  train  to  the  principal  towns  and 
by  horseback  to  rural  areas.  In  the  course 
of  this  employment,  he  visited  mountain 
areas  In  Western  North  Carolina,  and  fell 
In  love  with  the  region  around  Blowing  Rock 
In  Watauga  County,  where  he  puchased  some 
3,500  acres  of  land  which  embraced  Flat  Top 
and  Rich  Mountains. 

Here  he  built  his  permanent  home,  planted 
orchards,  flowers,  and  flowering  shrubs,  con- 
structed lakes  and  drives,  and  raised  cattle 
and  sheep.  All  In  all,  he  made  this  estate  one 
of  Indescribable  beauty.  While  he  maintained 
a  winter  home  In  Baltimore,  and  resided  at 
times  m  the  home  of  his  brother.  Ceasar  Cone, 
m  Greensboro,  this  estate  remained  his  legal 
residence  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century, 
small  textile  plants  operated  by  water  power 
came  lnto,J>elng  In  many  parts  of  the  South. 
Moses  Cone,  visited  many  of  these  plants 
soliciting  drders  for  groceries  from  the  gen- 
eral stores  they  operated.  In  this  way  he  be- 
came familiar  with  the  difficulty  these  textile 
plants  had  In  marketing  their  products  for 
fair  prices. 

To  aid  the  southern  textile  plants  in  solv- 
ing this  problem,  he  and  his  brother.  Ceasarp 
Cone,  established  the  Cone  Export  and  Coirfi 
mission  Company  as  an  agency  for  marketing 
the  products  of  southern  textile  mills  In  na- 
tional and  foreign  markets.  Tills  organization 
was  Incorporated  In  1890,  and  since  that  time 
has  operated  in  New  Tork  City  and  in  Greens- 
boro, where  Oeasar  Cone  established  his 
home. 

Shortly  thereafter.  Moses  and  Ceasar  Cone 
built  the  Proximity  Cotton  Mill,  the  White 
Oak  Cotton  MUls,  and  other  textile  plants 
In  northeast  Greensboro.  As  their  operations 
Increased,  they  acquired  other  plants  in 
Greensboro  and  elsewhere,  and  enlisted  the 
aid  of  their  younger  brothers  in  their  enter- 
prises. 

Scwae  yecurs  after  the  death  of  Moses  Cone, 
all  of  these  plants  were  merged  into  the  Cone 
MUls  Corporation,  which  now  employs  16,000 
persons  In  26  textile  plants  In  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  and  Alabama,  and 
makes  more  denim  than  any  other  organiza- 
tion In  the  world. 

The  love  of  Moses  Cone  embraced  not  only 
the  mountains,  but  their  people.  He  under- 
took to  better  the  educational  opportunities 
of  their  clxlldren.  When  the  Legislature  of 
North  Carolina  Incorporated  what  Is  now  Ap- 
palachian State  University  as  a  state  insti- 
tution under  the  name  of  Appalachian  State 
Teachers  College  In  1903.  Moses  Cone  became 
one  of  the  inoorpwrators  and  trustees  of  the 
Institution,  and  throughout  the  remainder 
of  his  life  furthered  the  development  of  the 
institution  by  his  talents  and  his  meems. 

While  a  young  man.  Moees  Cone  met  and 
married  Bertha  Lindau  of  Baltimore,  a 
wMnan  of  remarltable  personality,  who  shared 
his  Interests  and  his  dreams.  They  adhered 
to  the  Jewish  religion  and  practiced  in  their 
dally  lives  Its  highest  precepts. 

They  shared  two  great  dreams.  One  of  them 
was  to  establish  a  hospital  to  minister  to  the 
sick  and  Injiored.  and  the  other  was  to  make 
their  estate  at  Blowing  Rock  accessible  to 
ELll  who  believe  that  "the  heavens  declare  the 
glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament  showeth  His 
handiwork." 

Moees  Cone  died  December  8,  1906,  before 
these  dreams  were  realized.  In  consequence 


of  hU  own  request,  his  lx>dy  was  burled  on 
Flat  Top  Mountain.  After  his  death,  Moses 
H.  Cone's  relatives  Joined  Bertha  Undau 
Cone  in  establishing  the  Moses  H.  Cone  Me- 
morlaa  Hospital  at  Greensboro,  and  donating 
the  estate  at  Blowing  Rock  to  the  Federal 
Government  as  tiaistee  for  all  lovers  of 
beauty. 

Bertha  Lindau  Cone  died  in  1947.  and  was 
burled  beside  her  husband  on  Flat  Top 
Mountain. 

O.    MAX  AND  FAT   WEBB  GAKONER 

O  Max  Gardner,  a  son  of  Dr.  OUver  Perry 
Gardner,  and  his  wife.  Margaret  Young,  was 
born  In  Shelby.  North  Carolina,  March  22. 
1882.  He  lost  both  parents  by  death  early  in 
life,  and  was  reared  by  a  sister.  Bessie  Gard- 
ner who  subsequently  married  Clyde  R.  Hoey. 
After  pttendlng  the  pubUc  schools  of 
Shelby,  and  enlisting  at  the  age  of  16  lor 
service  in  the  Spanish  American  War.  he 
entered  the  North  Carolina  State  University 
at  Raleigh,  where  he  received  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  In  1903.  Afterwards  he 
studied  law  at  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina at  Chapel  Hill.  He  was  a  great  athlete, 
serving  aa  Captain  of  the  football  teams  at 
both  of  these  Institutions. 

He  began  the  practice  of  law  In  Shelby 
In  1907,  and  was  soon  recognized  as  one  of 
North  Carolina's  ablest  lawyers  and  most 
eloquent  orators. 

Max  Gardner  had  much  Intellectual  and 
physical  vigor.  Hence  it  Is  not  surprising  that 
he  was  extremely  active  In  the  business, 
the  civic,  the  political  and  the  religious  Ufe 
of  Shelby  and  Cleveland  County,  serving  as 
President  of  the  Cleveland  Cloth  Mills;  as 
Director  of  the  Belmont  Mills,  the  DlUlng 
Mills,  the  Dover  Mllte.  and  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Shelby;  as  President  of  the  Cleve- 
land Springs  Corporation,  the  Cleveland 
County  Board  of  Agriculture,  the  Shelby 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  Shelby  Kl- 
wanls  Club;  as  Chairman  of  the  Democratic 
Executive  Committee  of  Cleveland  County; 
and  as  President  and  teacher  of  the  Mens 
Bible  Class  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of 
Shelby.  He  also  supervised  the  farming  of 
approximately  2.000  acres  of  land. 

He  was  chosen  by  the  citizens  of  Cleveland 
County  to  represent  them  In  the  state  Senate 
in  1911  and  1915,  and  by  the  citizens  of 
North  Carolina  to  serve  them  as  Lieutenant 
Governor  from   1917  to  1921. 

He  served  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
North  CaroUna  State  University  and  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 
He  championed  the  cause  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  In  many  statewide  campaigns, 
and  thereby  attained  great  popularity 
throughout  the  state.  As  a  consequence,  he 
was  nominated  without  opposition  as  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  Governor  in  1928. 
and  received  a  majority  of  70.000  in  the  gen- 
eral election  of  that  year,  notwithstanding 
Herbert  Hoover,  the  RepubUcan  candidate  for 
President,  carried  the  State  by  a  60,000 
majority. 

Max  Gardner's  tenure  as  Governor  coin- 
cided with  the  Great  Depression  which 
brought  despair  to  the  people,  and  made  It 
exceedingly  difficult  for  the  state  to  finance 
the  public  schools  and  other  essential  gov- 
ernmental functions.  At  this  time,  Governor 
Gardner  made  this  statement: 

"If  by  some  magic  we  in  North  Carolina 
could  regain  our  faith  in  ourselves  and 
each  other,  in  oxir  Institutions  and  agencies 
of  public  and  private  service,  the  whole  face 
of  the  state  would  be  transformed  within 
60  days. 

"We  should  remember  that  there  has  been 
no  change  In  the  basic  character  of  our  peo- 
ple. We  axe  the  same  we  have  always  been 
and  North  Carolina  possesses  everything  she 
ever  possessed  except  money.  And  some  day 
we  can  make  money  again  if  we  do  not  turn 
yellow  and  quit.  We  must  carry  on  In  North 
CaroUna." 

As  a  result  of  Governor  Gardner's  courage 
and  faith.  North  Carolina  continued  to  edu- 
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e«U  h«r  chUdran  and  to  perform  h«r  other 
gorenunental  taaka,  and  emerged  from  tbe 
Great  Oepreaalon  a  (Lner  and  etroncer  aUta. 
When  hU  term  aa  Ooremor  ended  In  Jan- 
uary 1033.  Max  Gardner  eatabUabed  a  law 
firm  in  Waahlnston.  D.C.,  and  aoon  acquired 
a  choice  clientele  In  the  nation's  Capital. 

By  hla  legal  learning  and  bualneae  acumen. 
Max  Gardner  acquired  eubatantlal  wealth.  He 
waa  extremely  generoxia  In  hia  contributlana 
to  North  Carolina  State  Dnlrerslty.  Gardner- 
Webb  CoUege,  and  charitable  and  rellgloua 
Inatltutlons. 

He  declined  bo  accept  a  nimiber  of  high  of- 
flcea  tendered  to  him  by  President  Roosevelt, 
and  continued  In  active  practice  aa  one  of  the 
leading  lawyers  of  Washington  until  1M0. 
when  he  became  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  While  serving  in  this  post.  Presi- 
dent Truman  named  him  Ambassador  to  the 
Court  of  Saint  James,  and  he  was  on  the 
point  of  sailing  for  England  to  Oil  that  poet 
when  be  died  In  New  York  on  February  0. 
1»47. 

Max  Gardner  was  singularly  fortunate  in 
his  choice  of  a  wife   On  November  a.  1907  he 
married  Pay  Lamar  Webb,  the  daughter  of  the 
beloved    Jurist,   Judge   James   L.    Webb.   She 
was  a  lady  of  much  beauty  and  many  graces. 
Mrs.  Gardner  was  educated  In  the  public 
■chbola   df' Shelby,    and   at    the   Lucy   Cobb 
ScHdoI    Kf '  Girls    In    Athena,    Georgia.    She 
ahared  her  husband's  ambltlona  and  by  her 
charisma  did  much  to  aid  their  consumma- 
tion. North  Carolina  never  had  a  more  charm- 
tog   "Plrst  Lady  "  in  the  Governor's  Mansion. 
Time  does  not  permit  me  even  to  catalogue 
the  services  which  Mrs.  Gardner  rendered  «o 
the  Baptist  Church,   the  Democratic   Party, 
and   the   various  charitable,   civic,   cultural, 
historical,  patrlouc.  poUUcal,  public,  and  so- 
cial organizations  to  which  she  belonged.   I 
must  content  myself  with  stating  that  she 
was  a  Trustee  of  Gardner-Webb  College,  the 
North    Carolina    Orthopedic    Hcapital.     the 
Children's  Home  Society,  and  the  Harry  8. 
Tnmian  Library.  The  truth  is  that  she  did 
everything  within  her  power  to  enrich   the 
Uvea   of   our   people.    Por   her   disUngulshed 
public  and  humanitarian  services,  the  Unl- 
veraity  of  North  Carolina  at  Greenalwro  con- 
ferred   upon    her    the    degree   of   Doctor   of 
Humane  Letters. 

Mra.  Gardner  died  January  10.  1M8. 
mourned  by  all  North  Carolina. 

Governor  and  Mrs.  Gardner  were  the  par- 
enu  of  a  daughter.  Margaret  Love  Gardner, 
who  U  now  the  wife  of  N.  E.  Burgees:  and 
three  sons.  Ralph  Webb  Gardner,  who  is 
aflUlated  with  the  law  firm  eatabilshed  by  his 
father:  James  Webb  Gardner,  who  died  Janu- 
ary 19.  194«:  and  O.  Max  Gardner,  Jr..  who 
died  November  lo,  1961. 

WHAT   mxa    LIVSB   TSACH 

I  have  attempted  to  draw  verbal  portraiu 
or  thoee  whoee  names  theee  buildings  bear. 

Inaamuch  as  biography  is  history  teaching 
by  example,  this  question  arises  What  do 
their  Uves  teach? 

It  seems  to  me  that  their  lives  teach  these 
things: 

1.  A  free  society,  such  as  ours,  exalts  the 
individual  and  grants  him  leave  to  develop 
bis  talents  as  fully  as  be  wills. 

2.  An  Individual  who  truly  avails  himself 
of  this  leave  becomes  a  person  of  strong 
mind,  great  heart,  true  faith,  and  readr 
bands.  ' 

3.  An  individual  of  this  character  recog- 
nlaee  that  God  and  society  Impose  upon  hUn 
the  obligation  to  employ  his  talents  and  his 
means  to  enlarge  and  enrich  the  Uves  of  his 
fellowmen  as  well  aa  thoee  of  the  members  of 
his  famUy. 


RSFOrr  ow  Paopoam  Pbojict  To  Bb  UirBBa- 
TAKxw  »o*  TBI  ManwB  Ooa«  BMrnmrm 

A  letter  from  tbe  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (InstaUaUons  and  Housing), 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  location,  na- 
ture, and  estimated  cost  of  the  Twin  Citlea 
Naval  Air  Station.  Mlnneeota  Helicopter 
Landing  Mat  Expansion,  proposed  to  be  un- 
dertaken for  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  (Air) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
ttMTOKt  or  Tm  Pnmtu.  Txabx  CoMMianoN 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
ths  Annual  Report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mlsaion.  Hscal  year  ended  June  30,  1908  (with 
an  accompanying  report) :  to  tbe  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

Bmrorr  or  trb  Omcs  or  Coal  RxacAacH 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  tbe 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
copy  of  the  1060  report  of  the  Office  of  Coal 
Research,  relating  to  coal  reeearch  activities 
undertaken  during  calendar  year  1968  (with 
an  accompanying  report):  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Tmao-  AND  SnrrR-PacmKifcx  Classimca- 
noNS  roB  Ckxtaxm  Aljxns 
A  letter  from  tbe  Commissioner.  Inmilgra- 
tion  and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  reports  relating  to  third-  and  sixth- 
preference  classincaUon  for  certain  aliens 
(with  accompanying  papers) :  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

Bmfobt  or  Tiw  National  Aovisobt  Comm rrrBx 
ON  Hanoicapfbd  Chiu>bbn 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitung.  pursuant 
to  law.  the  interim  emergency  report  of  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  on  Handi- 
capped Children.  May  «.  1969  (with  an  ac- 
companying report):  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


June  17,  1969 

REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  repoi-ts  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  tbe  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.J.  Res.  133.  A  bUl  Joint  resolution  to  ex- 
tend the  time  for  the  making  of  a  final  report 
by  the  Commission  To  Study  Mortgage  In- 
terest Rates  (Rept.  No.  91-330). 

By  Mr.  MOSS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  amendments: 

S.  1880.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal  Haz- 
ardous SulMtances  Act  to  protect  children 
from  toys  and  other  articles  Intended  for  use 
by  children  which  are  hazardous  due  to  the 
presence  of  electrical,  mechanical,  or  thermal 
hazards,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
91-337). 


BILLS    AND    A    JOINT   RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  In  execuUve  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency: 

James  J  Needham.  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission. 

By  Mr.  McGEE.  from  the  Committee  on 
Poet  Office  and  ClvU  Service; 

Harold  F.  Faught,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
AssUtant  Postmaster  General. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 


EXECimVE  COMBIUNICATIONS 
ETC. 
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tie  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  Indicated: 


PeUUons,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By     the     ACTING     PRESIDENT     pro 
tempore : 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  petitioning  the  Congress 
to  establish  a  constitutional  government  for 
the  people  of  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands,  subject 
to  the  plenary  powers  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes  over  the  Territory  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands:  to  tbe  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Franklin 
County  Board  of  Supervisors,  Malone,  N.T., 
with  reference  to  continued  tax  exemption  oif 
bonds  of  local  government;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

A  resoluUon  adopted  by  the  City  CotmcU 
of  the  City  of  Philadelphia  memoriaUzlng  tbe 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  designate 
the  buthday  of  the  late  Prealdent.  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  a  national  legal  hoU- 
day:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


Bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  PROUTY  (for  hUnself  and  Mr. 
Cotton)  : 
S  3430.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  and  related  provisions  of  law  to  Increase 
old-age.  survivors,  and  disability  Insurance 
beneflu  payable  under  title  II  of  such  Act. 
to  Increase  the  amount  of  Income  individuals 
nuky  earn  without  suffering  deductions  from 
benefiu  payable  under  such  title,  to  exempt 
individuals  over  age  70  from  the  reduction  on 
account  of  earnings,  to  Increase  the  widow's 
benefit,  and  otherwise  to  Iniprove  the  social 
security  program:  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Pboutt  when  he  intro- 
duced tbe  bill  appear  later  In  the  Rbcobd  un- 
der the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  DIRKSEN: 
S.  3431.  A  bUI  for  the  relief  of  EUsabetU 
FogUa:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  BATH : 
S   3423.  A  bUI  to  amend  part  B  of  title  IV 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  relating 
to  the  students  Insured  loan  program,  in  or- 
der to  provide  that  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  shall  prescribe  the 
maximiim   rate  of  interest  allowed   for  the 
purposes  of  such  part;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Bath  when  he  intro- 
duced the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Rccoao  un- 
der the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr  McGOVERN: 
8.  2423.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Benlgno 
Buentlpo:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By»«r.  HARTKE: 
S.  2424.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Habtkx  when  he  in- 
troduced the  blU  appear  later  in  the  Rbcoro 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Habtkx.  Mr.  Habt.  Mr.  Long,  and  Mr, 

PZABSON)  : 

S.  2426.  A  biU  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  provide  for  a  long  range 
program  of  comprehensive  regional  planning 
for,  and  coordination  of,  tranaportetlon,  in- 
cluding therein  the  undertaking  of  research 
and  development  and  the  conducting  of 
demonstrations,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Conmilttee  on  Commerce. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when  be 
Ujtroduced    the    bill    appear    later    in    tbe 
RzcoBO  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  uCr.  HOLLAND: 

S.  2426.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Doctor  Delsa 
Evangellna  Estrada  de  Perran;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 

S.  2427.  A  blU  for  tbe  relief  of  Cal  C.  Davis 
and  Lyndon  A.  De«ui:  to  the  Committee  on 
tbe  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  HART: 

S.  2428.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Doctor  Nor- 
berto  S.  Portugal;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LONG : 

S.J.  Res.  124.  A  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
increasing  the  voluntary  limitations  on  the 
exportation  of  wire  rods  to  the  United  States 
by  foreign  steel  producers;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 


S.  2420— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1969 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I,  to- 
gether with  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  Mr.  Cot- 
ton, introduce  for  appropriate  reference 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act. 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  remarks, 

Mr.  President,  the  Social  Security  Act 
has  been  amended  12  times  in  the  34 
years  since  its  original  enactment.  To 
some  I  suppose  statistics  might  Indicate 
the  Social  Security  Act  has  been  the 
subject  of  enough  major  amendments. 
However,  Mr.  President,  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  deals  with  the  problems  of 
people  living  in  an  ever-changing  society. 
For  the  most  part,  the  people  with  whom 
the  act  is  concerned  are  those  who  are 
most  seriously  affected  by  the  changes  in 
society. 

Each  of  us  recognizes  the  tremendous 
growth  of  affluence  which  has  taken  place 
in  our  country  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n.  Because  our  coimtry  is  one  in 
which  concern  is  shown  for  the  individ- 
ual, we  have  also  realized  that  large  seg- 
ments of  our  society  have  been  left  be- 
hind. For  example,  nearly  10  percent  of 
our  total  population  is  age  65  or  over 
and  yet,  nearly  6  million  of  those  20  mil- 
lion individuals  live  below  the  level  which 
has  been  established  as  the  poverty 
threshold. 

Herman  B.  Brotman,  Chief  of  Reports 
and  Analysis,  of  the  Administration  on 
Aging,  points  out  that  the  elderly  are 
not  moving  out  of  poverty  as  quickly  pro- 
portionately as  the  imder  age  65  popula- 
tion. In  May  1968,  writing  in  "Useful 
Pacts  No.  37"  issued  by  the  Administra- 
tion on  Aging,  he  reported : 

The  66+  population,  continuing  the  mod- 
em trend  of  faster  growth  than  the  under- 
66  group,  increased  between  1965  and  1966 
by  approximately  300,000  or  1.6  percent  to 
17.9  mlUlon.  But  the  aged  who  were  poor 
also  Increased,  from  5.3  million  to  6.4  mil- 
lion, up  1.8  percent.  Thus,  while  the  pro- 
portion of  all  under-66  persons  living  in 
poverty  fell  from  16  to  14  percent,  the  pro- 
portion of  the  aged  who  were  poor  remained 
about  the  same,  30  percent.  People  aged  65  + 
made  up  9.3  i>ercent  of  the  total  nonlnstitu- 
tlonal  population  but  18.1  percent  of  the 
poor. 

Another  2.3  million  or  almost  13  percent 
of  the  65+  population  were  on  the  border- 
line between  poverty  and  low  Income,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  42.5  percent  of  aged  living 
below  the  Ipw-income  level. 

Mr,  President.  I  believe  that  it  is  in- 
tolerable for  such  a  situation  to  exist 
in  our  country.  The  contrast  between  the 
"haves"  and  "have  nots"  is  becoming 
more  and  more  vivid. 

Our  Nation's  annual  gross  national 
product  is  fast  approaching  the  one  tril- 
lion dollar  mark. 

However,  over  6  million  of  otir  citizens 


aged  65  or  over  find  it  difiBcuIt,  if  not 
impossible,  to  obtain  the  basic  neces- 
sities. 

Nonaffluent  older  Americans  find  life 
so  uncomfortable  that  they  are  forced 
to  live  a  day-by-day  bare  existence 
made  tolerable  only  by  the  faith  in  our 
democratic  institutions  which  they  trust 
will  not  let  their  plight  go  unnoticed. 

Last  year  in  testimony  before  the  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  Mar- 
garet Mead,  the  noted  anthropologist, 
stated: 

I  wish  to  emphasize  particularly  how 
deeply  a  rapidly  changing  society  like  ours 
is  dependent  upon  the  ongoing  participation 
of  its  alert  and  experienced  older  people  .  .  . 
To  accomplish  this  essential  Inclusion  of  our 
older  people,  we  need  Income  maintenance 
which  will  give  them  dignity.  Independence 
and  the  means  for  social  participation. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  achieving 
that  end.  Ninety  percent  of  this  country's 
older  AmericEins  rely  primarily  upon  the 
social  security  system  for  their  economic 
well-being  after  their  active  working 
years.  Most  of  them  find  their  dignity 
eroded  by  the  inflation  which  eats  away 
at  their  meager  monthly  benefit.  Most 
of  them  find  their  independence  thwarted 
by  our  failure  to  realistically  adjust  so- 
cial security  benefits  in  order  to  keep  pace 
with  an  infiation  which  is  so  dififlcult  to 
control.  Each  of  them  find  their  oppor- 
tunities for  social  participation  limited 
by  the  Nation's  overall  preoccupation 
with  the  welfare  of  its  youth  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  concern  for  its  aged. 

In  January  1967  our  Nation  acted  to 
alleviate  to  some  extent  the  hardship 
facing  older  Americans,  At  that  time  we 
in  this  body  passed  a  major  social  secu- 
rity bill  which  would  have  provided  a 
minimum  benefit  of  at  least  $70  a  month. 

Mr.  President,  I  remember  well  the 
evening  that  this  body  passed  this  bill. 
It  gave  me  momentary  satisfaction  be- 
cause year  after  year  from  1961  on,  I 
proposed  bill  after  bill  and  amendment 
after  amendment  to  provide  a  $70  mini- 
mum monthly  benefit.  Unf ortimately,  my 
satisfaction  was  fleeting  because  during 
the  conference  with  the  House  that  $70 
minimum  monthly  benefit  wais  reduced  to 
$55. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  admit  that  there 
are  times  when  I  become  very  discouraged 
in  the  pursuit  of  my  efforts  to  Improve 
the  plight  of  older  Americans.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  lack  of  success  by  those 
of  us  who  want  to  provide  adequate  in- 
come for  older  Americans  is  due  to  the 
Nation's  viewing  its  older  citizens  with 
coldness  and  calculated  neglect.  In- 
stead, Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  is  sim- 
ply a  case  where  the  Nation  does  not  fully 
realize  the  facts  concerning  the  economic 
problems  of  older  Americans  and  the 
facts  which  clearly  indicate  that  those 
problems  can  be  solved  without  undue 
hardship  or  inconvenience  to  the  rest  of 
the  society. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  optimistic  that  the 
bill  Senator  Cotton  and  I  are  introduc- 
ing today  which,  if  enacted,  would  sub- 
stantially improve  our  social  security 
system. 

Section  2  of  the  bUl,  Mr.  President, 
would  increase  social  security  benefits 
for  all  recipients.  This  Is  needed,  Mr. 
President,  because  all  social  security  re- 
cipients find  themselves  in  a  worse  eco- 


nomic position  today  than  2  years  ago 
when  we  passed  the  last  social  security 
increase.  In  December  1967,  Congress 
enacted  a  13-percent  increase  in  social 
security  benefits.  However,  the  consumer 
price  index  has  increased  from  118.2  at 
that  time  to  125.6  in  March  1969,  indi- 
cating that  over  69  percent  of  the  bene- 
ficial effect  of  the  increase  had  already 
been  eliminated. 

Section  2  increases  the  minimum 
monthly  benefit  from  $55  to  $70  and  pro- 
vides benefit  increases  on  a  graduated 
basis  from  7  percent  at  the  highest  ben- 
efit to  28  percent  at  the  minimum  ben- 
efit level. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  two  charts  showing  the  actual 
dollar  increases  for  social  security  recipi- 
ents be  printed  in  the  Record  immedi- 
ately following  my  remarks. 

Section  3  of  the  bill,  Mr.  President,  in- 
creases the  benefit  for  widows  receiving 
social  security  from  82 '/a  percent  of  the 
amount  their  husbands  were  entitled  to, 
to  100  percent.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sure 
that  all  of  us  can  empathize  with  the 
sense  of  loss,  tragedy,  and  hopelessness 
confronting  the  widow  who  has  lost  her 
loved  one.  All  of  us  can  understand  the 
sorrow  which  is  a  part  of  that  stage  of 
life  unique  to  the  older  American.  I 
think  all  of  us  also  realize  that  no 
amount  of  money  can  eliminate  the  sor- 
row resulting  from  the  loss  of  a  loved 
one.  By  the  same  token,  we  should  be 
able  to  understand  that  when  our  social 
security  law  imposes  such  a  drastic  re- 
duction in  income  to  a  grieving  widow, 
it  multiplies  the  problems  and  depres- 
sion with  which  she  is  already  faced. 

Under  the  present  law,  if  an  aged  cou- 
ple is  receiving  social  security  benefits  of 
$150  a  month,  the  wife  would  receive  only 
$82.50  a  month  following  the  death  of  her 
husband.  In  other  words,  the  income 
coming  into  her  household  will  suddenly 
decrease  by  nearly  50  percent.  Under  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  today,  the  widow  in 
the  example  I  have  just  given  would  re- 
ceive at  least  $100  a  month,  thereby  de- 
creasing the  degree  of  economic  shock 
which  affects  her  household  imder  the 
present  law. 

Mr.  President,  section  4  of  this  bill  cor- 
rects a  provision  in  the  present  law  which 
can  be  supported  by  neither  logic  nor 
equity.  Under  the  present  law  an  individ- 
ual is  entiUed  to  receive  full  social  se- 
curity benefits  at  age  65,  but  he  does  not 
have  to.  Many  individuals  are  healthy  at 
age  65  and  can  continue  making  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  the  work  force. 
Therefore,  they  continue  full  employ- 
ment and  receive  no  social  security  bene- 
fit. However,  week  after  week,  month 
after  month,  both  they  and  their  employ- 
ers continue  to  pay  the  social  security 
payroll  tax. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  this  situation 
would  make  some  sense  if  the  individual 
who  continued  working  after  age  65 
would  receive  a  greater  social  security 
benefit  when  he  finally  decided  to  retire. 
However,  in  almost  every  case  the  indi- 
vidusd  who  continues  full  employment 
after  the  age  65  wlU  not  receive  1  penny 
more  in  social  security  benefits  when  he 
finally  decides  to  retire.  As  far  as  I  can 
tell,  there  are  only  two  exceptions  to  this 
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sttUAtlon.  The  first  exception  oecun 
whenerer  Ccognm  tocreaeee  the  baae 
■alary  to  which  the  loelal  security  pay- 
roll tax  Is  applied,  m  that  case  the  Indi- 
vidual may  receive  a  slightly  greater 
benefit  If  his  Income  Is  equal  to  or  greater 
than  the  base  salary  amount  to  which 
the  social  security  payroll  tax  Is 
applicable. 

The  other  exception.  Mr.  President.  Is 
the  case  of  an  individual  who  begins  to 
work  under  the  social  security  system  lata 
In  life  so  that  the  necessary  quarters  for 
social  security  eligibility  are  obtained 
after  age  65. 

In  order  to  be  fair  to  those  individuals 
who  continue  full  employment  after  age 
65.  section  4  of  this  bill  would  give  them 
the  right  to  elect  whether  or  not  they 
wish  to  continue  payment  of  the  social 
security  payroll  tax. 

Sections  5  and  6  of  the  bill  are  con- 
cerned with  the  retirement  test  or  earn- 
ings limitation  contained  in  the  present 
Social  Security  Act. 

Mr.  Etasldent.  we  all  realize  that  in 
19U  when,  the  Social  Security  Act  origi- 
nated, this  Nation  was  in  the  depths  of 
a  great  depression.  It  made  some  sense 
at  that  time  to  discourage  the  continued 
employment  of  older  Americans  so  as  to 
make  room  in  the  work  force  for  the 
thousands  of  middle-aged  Americans 
standing  In  the  relief  lines.  Today,  our 
Nation  probably  has  as  full  an  employ- 
ment situation  as  is  possible.  In  short. 
many  Industries  need  the  skills  and  la- 
bor of  older  Americans.  Under  the  pres- 
ent law,  the  individual  eligible  for  social 
security  benefits  loses  |1  for  every  $2 
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he  earns  over  $1,680  a  year  and  imder 
$3480.  He  loses  dollar  for  dollar  for 
any  earned  income  which  exceeds  $2,880. 
I.  for  one.  believe  that  preeent-day  sltu- 
atlona  do  not  justify  the  existence  of  such 
ft  penalty  against  older  Americans  who 
are  willing  and  able  to  work. 

In  1961  and  1964  I  proposed  legisla- 
tion which  would  totally  eliminate  the 
retirement  test  or  earnings  limitation 
under  social  security.  Since  that  time  I 
have  oompromised  my  original  proposal 
by  substituting  the  liberalization  of  the 
earnings  limitation  in  lieu  of  its  ccm- 
plete  elimination.  I  have  done  this  be- 
cause I  realize  that  total  elimination 
would  cost  the  social  security  system  a 
considerable  amount  of  money  and  when 
one  looks  at  all  of  the  economic  prob- 
lems facing  older  Americans,  priorities 
must  be  set  to  give  preference  to  those 
who  need  the  money  the  most.  Never- 
theless. I  am  convinced  that  both  equity 
and  logic  necessitates  liberalizing  the 
present  law. 

Section  5  of  this  bill  would  increase 
the  earnings  limitation  from  the  present 
$1,680  a  year  to  $2,400  a  year.  This  is 
Identical  to  a  social  security  amendment 
twice  adopted  by  this  body. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  would  lower  the 
age  to  which  the  earnings  limitation  ap- 
pUes  from  72  to  age  70.  In  other  words, 
any  individual  who  continues  employ- 
ment after  age  70  would  not  be  affected 
by  the  earnings  limitation. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  does  not  cure 
all  of  the  problems  facing  older  Ameri- 
cans. In  fact  it  does  not  cure  all  of  the 
problems  presently  affecting  the  social 


security  system.  However,  I  believe  that 
it  embodies  those  Improvements  in  the 
social  security  system  which  must  be 
taken  immediately.  I  believe,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  enactment  of  this  bill 
would  begin  to  ease  the  unnecessary 
hardships  facing  this  Nation's  older 
Americans. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred:  and.  without  objec- 
tlc«i.  the  bill  and  charts  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bUl  (S.  2420) ,  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  related  provisions  of 
law  to  increase  old-age.  survivors,  and 
disability  Insurance  benefits  payable 
under  title  n  of  such  act.  to  increase  the 
amount  of  Income  Individuals  may  earn 
without  suffering  deductions  from  bene- 
fits payable  under  such  title,  to  exempt 
individuals  over  age  70  from  the  reduc- 
tion on  account  of  earnings,  to  increase 
the  widow's  benefit,  and  otherwise  to 
improve  the  social  security  program;  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Prouty,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.  2420 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  m»y  b«  clt«d  m  the  "Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1969". 

INCKEASE  IN  OLO-AGS,  SmVIVOaS,  AND  DISABILtTT 
INSUBAJfCS  ij«i.run 
Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  2IB(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  U  amended  by  striking  out 
the  table  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 


■TABU  FOR  DETUMININC  PRIMARY  INSURANCE  AMOUNT  AND  MAXIMUM  FAMILY  BENEFITS 
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119.30 
120.60 
121.90 
122.30 
123.50 
128.00 
126.20 
127.60 
129.00 
130.20 
131.60 
133.00 
13130 
13140 
138.70 
137.20 
138.40 
138.80 


$16. .  10 
162.20 
164.110 
164.70 
167.  OO 
166.90 
17a  70 
173.  30 
174. ;« 
178.  70 
179.00 

isauo 

184.00 
188.00 
191.-20 
195.20 
199.20 
202.  4U 
206.40 
2ia40 
213.60 
217.  GO 
221.60 
22180 
228.80 
232.80 
236. 00 
24a  00 
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M-ABLE  FOR  DHERMINING  PRIMARY  INSURANCE  AMOUNT  AND  MAXIMUM  FAM.LY  BENEFITS— Continued 

"'I 

n 

m 

IV 

V 

"I 

II 

nj 

IV 

V 

I 

(Primary  Insurance 

(Primary 
Insurance 

(Average  monthly 

(Primary 

(Maximum 

(Primary  insurance 

(Primary 
insurance 

(Average  monthly 

(Primary 

(Maximum 

benefit  under  1939 

amount 

wage) 

insurance 

family 

benefit  under  1939 

amount 

wage) 

Insurance 

family 

act,  as  modified) 

under 
1068  aet) 

amount) 

benefits) 

act,  as  modified) 

under 
1965  act) 

amount) 

benefits) 

If  an  Individual's 

Or  his  average  month- 

And the 

If  an  individual's 

Or  his  average  month- 

And the 

primary  insurance 

ly  wage   (as   deter- 

maximum 

primary  insurance 

ly   wage    (as   deter- 

maximum 

benefit  as  deter- 

Or his 

mined  under  subsec 

The 

amount  of 

benefit  as  deter- 

Or his 

mined  under  subsec. 

The 

amount  of 

mined  under  subsec. 

primary 

(b))is- 

amount 

benefits 

mined  under  subsec. 

primary 

(b))is- 

amount 

benefits 

(d))  l»— 

insurance 

referred 

payable  (as 

(d))l8- 

insurance 

referred 

payable  (as 

amoant 
(as  deter- 

to in  the 
preceding 

provided  in 
sec.  203(a)) 

amount 
(as  deter- 

to In  the 
preceding 

provided  in 

sec.  203(a)) 

mined 

paragraphs 

on  the  basis 

mined 

paragraphs 

on  the  basis 

under 

of  this 

of  his  wages 

under 

of  this 

of  his  wages 

Bat  not 

subsec. 

But  not 

subsection 

and  self- 

But  not 

subsec. 

But  not 

subsection 

and  self- 

At  least- 

more 
than— 

(c))to- 

At  least— 

more 
than— 

shall  be— 

employ- 
ment 
income 
shall  be— 

At  least— 

more 
than— 

(c))is- 

At  least- 

more 
than— 

shall  be— 

employ- 
ment 
income 
shall  be— 

$138.30 

$301 

$305 

$141. 10 

J244.00 

$176. 30 

J493 

$496 

$188.90 

$372.80 

129.40 

306 

309 

142. 40 

247.20 

177.60 

497 

501 

188.10 

374.80 

13a  70 

310 

314 

143.80 

251.20 

178.60 

502 

506 

189.30 

376. 80 

131.90 

315 

319 

145.  10 

255.  20 

179.70 

507 

510 

190.00 

378.40 

133.00 

320 

323 

146.30 

258.40 

— 

180.80 

511 

515 

190.50 

380.40 

134.30 

324 

328 

146.40 

262.40 

182.00 

516 

520 

191. 10 

382.40 

135.50 

329 

333 

147.  70 

266.40 

183.10 

521 

524 

192.30 

384.00 

136.80 

334 

337 

149. 10 

269.60 

184.20 

525 

529 

193.40 

386.00 

137.90 

338 

342 

150.30 

273.60 

185.40 

530 

534 

194.70 

388.00 

139. 10 

343 

347 

151.60 

277.60 

186.50 

535 

538 

195.80 

389.60 

140.40 

348 

351 

153.00 

280.80 

187.60 

539 

643 

197.00 

391.60 

141.50 

352 

356 

154.20 

284.80 

188.80 

544 

548 

198.20 

393. 6(1 

142.80 

357 

361 

155.  70 

288.80 

189.90 

549 

553 

199.40 

395. 60 

144.00 

362 

365 

157.00 

292.00 

191.00 

554 

556 

200.00 

396.  Wl 

148. 10 

366 

370 

158.10 

296.00 

192.00 

557 

560 

200.50 

398.  411 

146  40 

371 

375 

158.20 

300.00 

193.00 

561 

563 

201.80 

399.  HO 

147.60 

376 

379 

159.40 

303.20 

194.00 

564 

567 

202.80 

40).  20 

148.90 

380 

384 

160.80 

307.20 

195.00 

568 

670 

203.80 

402.40 

150.00 

385 

389 

162.00 

311.  20 

196.00 

571 

574 

204.90 

404.00 

151.20 

300 

393 

163.30 

31140 

197.00 

575 

677 

205.90 

405.20 

152.50 

394 

398 

164.70 

318.40 

198.00 

578 

581 

206.90 

406.80 

163.60 

399 

403 

165.90 

322.40 

199.00 

582 

584 

208.00 

408.  fm 

154.90 

404 

407 

167.30 

325.60 

1 

200.00 

585 

588 

209.00 

409.65 

186.00 

408 

412 

168.50 

329.60 

201.00 

589 

591 

209.50 

4ia80 

157. 10 

413 

417 

169.00 

333.60 

202.00 

592 

595 

210.00 

412.40 

158.20 

418 

421 

169.50 

336.80 

203.00 

596 

598 

2ia  .•» 

413.  GO 

159.40 

422 

426 

17a  60 

340.80 

204.00 

599 

602 

211.00 

41.V20 

160.50 

427 

431 

171.  70 

344.80 

205.00 

603 

605 

211.50 

416.  40 

161.60 

432 

436 

■      172. 90 

348.80 

206.00 

606 

609 

212.20 

418.00 

162.80 

437 

440 

17120 

350.40 

207.00 

610 

612 

213.20 

419. 20 

163.90 

441 

445 

175. 40 

352.40 

208.00 

613 

616 

214.20 

420.  KO 

165.00 

446 

450 

176.60 

364.40 

209.00 

617 

620 

215.30 

422.40 

166.20 

451 

454 

177.60 

356.00 

2iaoo 

621 

623 

216.30 

423.60 

167.30 

455 

459 

179.00 

358.00 

211.00 

624 

627 

217.30 

42.S.  ai 

168.40 

460 

464 

180.20 

360.00 

212.00 

628 

630 

218.00 

426. 40 

169.60 

465 

468 

181.00 

361.60 

213.00 

631 

634 

218.  50 

428.00 

170. 70 

469 

473 

181.50 

363.60 

21100 

635 

637 

1          219.00 

429. 20 

171.80 

474 

478 

182. 10 

365.60 

1 

215.00 

638 

1                641 

219.  50 

430.80 

172.90 

479 

482 

183.30 

367.20 

I 

216.00 

643 

644 

220.30 

432.  00 

174. 10 

483                   487 

184.50 

369.20 

217.00 

645 

648 

221.30 

433.60 

175.20 

488                   492 

185.70 

371. 20 

218.00 

649 

650 

222.40 

434.40" 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  monthly 
benefits  under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  for  months  after  the  month  following 
the  month  In  which  this  Act  Is  enacted. 

INCBXASB    IN    AMOITNT    Or    WIDOW'S    BENEFITS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  202(c)  (1)  and  (2)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  •*82y2  i>er  centum"  wherever  It  ap- 
pears therein  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"100  per  centum". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  monthly  ben- 
efits under  section  202  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  for  months  after  the  month  following 
the  month  ic  which  this  Act  Is  enacted. 

ELECnVB  EXEMPTION^.  FKOM  FtTTTTRE  COVERAGE 
BT  CERTAnr  INDIVI^UAI.S  WHO  ARE  ALKEAOT 
rUU.T    INSITRED 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  211 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  further  amended 
(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (6)  thereof.  (2)  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (6)  thereof 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  of  such  period  a  semi- 
colon followed  by  the  word  "or",  and  (3)  by 
adding  after  paragraph  (6)  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(7)  The  performance  of  service  by  an  in- 
dividual during  the  period  for  which  there 
la  in  effect  a  certificate  filed  by  such  indi- 
vidual under  section  1402(1)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954." 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  1402  of  the 


Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  is  further 
amended  ( 1 )  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (5)  thereof,  (2)  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (6) 
thereof  and  Inserting  in  lieu  of  such  period 
a  semicolon  followed  by  the  word  "or",  and 
(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (6)  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(7)  the  perfMTnance  of  service  by  an  in- 
dividual during  the  period  for  which  there 
is  In  effect  a  certificate  filed  by  such  in- 
dividual under  subsection  (1)." 

(c)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  210  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  (1)  by  strik- 
ing out  "or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (18) 
thereof,  (2)  by  striking  out  the  p)eriod  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (19)  thereof  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  of  such  period  a  semicolon  fol- 
lowed by  the  word  "or",  and  (3)  by  adding 
after  paragraph  (19)  thereof  the  following 
new  i>aragraph: 

"(20)  Service  performed  by  an  Individual 
during  the  period  for  which  there  Is  in  effect 
a  certificate  filed  by  such  individual  under 
section  1402(1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954." 

(d)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  3121  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended 
(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (18)  thereof,  (2)  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  paragi^>b  (19)  thereof 
and  inserting  In  lieu  of  such  period  a  semi- 
colon followed  by  the  word  "or",  and  (3)  by 
adding  after  paragraph  (19)  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 


"(20)  service  performed  by  an  individual 
during  the  period  for  which  there  is  in  effect 
a  certificate  filed  by  such  individual  under 
section  1402(1)." 

(e)  Section  1402  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(1)  Exemption  certificati;. — Any  indi- 
vidual who  has  attained  age  65  and  is  a  fully 
insured  individual  (as  defined  In  section 
214(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  may  at  any 
time  file  a  certificate  (in  such  form  and  man- 
ner, and  with  such  official,  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  regulations  made  under  this  chap- 
ter) certifying  that  he  elects  to  have  ex- 
empted from  coverage  by  the  insurance  sys- 
tem established  by  title  II  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  any  employment  performed  by 
him,  or  any  self-employment  engaged  in 
by  him. 

"(2)  Effective  period  of  certificate. — A  cer- 
tificate filed  by  an  individual  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  shall  be  effective,  in  the  case 
of  employment  (as  defined  in  section  3121 
(b)  and  section  210  (a)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act) ,  performed  by  him  on  and  after 
the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar  quarter 
which  begins  more  than  30  days  after  the 
date  such  certificate  is  filed,  and.  In  the 
case  of  self -employment  in  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness (as  defined  in  subsection  (c)  and  sec- 
tion 211  (c)  of  the  Social  Security  Act), 
engaged  In  by  him  for  the  taxable  year  in 
v/hich  the  certificate  is  filed  and  all  succeed- 
ing tumble  yearc  " 
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BMC.  5.  (a)  Paragrmpha  (1).  (3).  and  (4) 
(B)  of  8uba«ctlon  (f)  of  lectton  303  of  th* 
Social  Security  Act  ar«  each  amended  hj 
striking  out  "HiO  wherever  It  appears  there- 
in and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "»aoo". 

(b)  The  first  senteitce  of  paragraph  (3)  of 
such  subsection  (f)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "year,  except  of  the  first  $i;k>0  of  such 
excess  (or  aU  of  such  excess  if  it  is  less  than 
$1J00),  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  there- 
of shall  not  be  Included"  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "year". 

(c)  Paragraph  (1)(A)  of  subsection  (h)  of 
secUon  303  of  »uch  Act  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "$140"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"•aoo". 


SPECIFIC  MONniLY  SOCIAL  SCCUMTY  KNCFIT  Id- 
CKASCS  FO*  INOmoUAU  UNDCK  THE  PtOUTY- 
COTTON  BlU  >— CsntlMsd 


sptanc  MOfmiLV  social  security  benefit  increases 

FOR  AGED  COUPLES  UNDER  THE  PROUTY-COnON  BILL 


■ROM  now  raoMvin^— 


reciivi 


'9nt9  MW  fMW¥NI^^ 


(d)  The  amendments  made  by  the  preced- 
ing subsections  of  thU  secUon  shall  apply 
only  with  respect  to  taxable  years  ending 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

BkDUCnOK  FmOM  7a  TO  70  TH»  AOK  AFTKB 
WHICH  OBrUCTIONS  OI»  ACCOT7I«T  OF  EABH- 
IltOS   AXS   MO    LONCSa   IMPOSED 

fcc.  e.  (a)  SubseeUons  (c)(1).  (d)(1). 
(f)fl),  aaA  (J)  of  section  303  of  the  So- 
elal-AeousI*^  Act  are  each  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "seventy-two"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "seventy*". 

(b)  Subsection  (h)  (1)  (A)  of  such  sec- 
tion 203  U  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
age  of  73"  and  "age  73"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  in  each  instance  "age  70". 

(c)  The  heading  of  subsection  (J)  of  such 
section  303  la  amended  by  striking  out  "Sev- 
enty-two" and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Sev- 
enty." 

(d)  The  amendmenU  made  by  the  preced- 
ing subsections  of  this  section  shall  apply 
only  with  respect  to  monthly  insurance  bene- 
fits under  Utle  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
for  months  In  taxable  years  (of  the  Individu- 
al whose  earnings  are  Involved)  ending  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  material  presented  by  Mr.  Phouty 
Is  as  follows: 

SPECIFIC  MOIITHLY  SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFIT  IN 
CREASES  FOR  INDIVIDUALS  UNDER  THE  PROUTY 
COnON  BlU  > 


ThoM  now  rtceivinc— 


WmiM 


S55toJ61.10. 

IK  20 , 

»3.». 

JM.SO 

165.60 

J66.70 

J67  80 

J69.00 

V0.2O 

J71.M 

»n.60 

I73.80 

J7S.10 

$76.30 

J77M 

J78.70 

J79.90 

»no...;..„ 

$82  30 

$83  60 

$84  70 

$85.90 

$87  20 

J88  40 

$89  50 

$»» 

$92  00 

$93  20 

$94  40 

$95  60 

$96.80 

$98.00. 

$99.30. 

$100.50. 

$101.60... 

$1(B.90l 

$104.10. 

»1(B.20. 


$70.00 
71.50 
72.80 
74.20 
75.50 
71  70 
77.80 
79.40 
80.80 
82.30 
83.50 
84.20 
85.70 
87.00 
88.40 
89.80 
91.10 
92.50 
93.90 
95.30 
96.50 
97.10 
98.60 
99.90 
101.20 
102.60 
104.00 
105.40 
106.70 
108.10 
109.30 
109.80 
111.30 
112.  SO 
11180 
115.50 
116.60 
117.80 


IIOCSO.. 

$107.70.. 

$10190.. 

$110.10.. 

1111.40.. 

1112.60.. 

$113.70.. 

$11500.. 

$116.20.. 

$117.30.. 

$11160.. 

$119.80.. 

$121.00.. 

$122.20. 

$123.40.. 

$12470.. 

$125.80.. 

$12710.. 

$12130.. 

$129.40. 

$130.70.. 

$131.90... 

$133.00.. 

$134.30... 

$135.50... 

$13180... 

$137.90... 

$139.10... 

$14440... 

$141.50.. 

$142.80.. 

$1*4.00... 

$145.10... 

$146.40  . 

$147.60... 

$148.90... 

$150.00... 

$151.20... 

$152.50... 

$153.60... 

$154.90... 

$156.00... 

$15710... 

$15870... 

$159.40... 

$160.50..  . 

$16160... 

$162  80.. 

$163  90.... 

$165.00.... 

$166.20.... 

$167  30... 

$168.40... 

$169.50.... 

$170.70.... 

$171.«0.... 

$172.90.... 

$174  10... 

$175.20.... 

$176.30.... 

$177.50... . 

$17160.... 

$179.70.... 

$180.80.... 

$182.00..... 

$183.10..... 

$184  JO..... 

$185.«..... 

$18«.50.... 

»^7.60..... 

$18180 

$I»9.90 

$19100 

$192.00 

$193.00 

$194.00..... 
$195.00..... 
$196  00..... 
$197  00..... 

$19100 

$199  00 

$200.00..... 

$201,00 

$202.00 

$203.00..... 

$204.00 

$205  00 

$206.00..... 

$207.00 

$20100..... 
$209.00..... 

$210.00 

$211.00 , 

$21200 

$213.00 

$214.00 

$215.00. 

$216.00 

$217.00 

$21100 


WmM 


$11130 
120.60 
121.90 
122.30 
123.50 
125.  OO 
126.20 
127.60 
129.00 
134  20 
131.60 
133.00 
134.30 
134.40 
135.  70 
137. 20 
13140 
139.80 
141.10 
142.40 
143.80 
145  10 
146.30 
146.40 
147.  70 
149. 10 
150.30 
151.60 
153.00 
154.20 
155  70 
157.00 
158.10 
158.20 
159.40 
160.80 
162.00 
163.30 
164.70 
165  90 
167.30 
168.50 
169.00 
169.50 
170.60 
171.70 
172.90 
174.20 
175.40 
17160 
177.60 
179.00 
180.20 
181.00 
181.50 
182.10 
183.30 
184.50 
185.70 
186.90 
188.10 
189.30 
190.00 
190.50 
191.10 
192.30 
193.40 
194.60 
195.80 
197.00 
198.30 
199.40 
200.00 
200.50 
201.80 
202.80 
20X80 
204.90 
205.90 
20190 
20100 
209.00 
209.50 
210.00 
210.50 
211.00 
211.50 
212.20 
213.20 
214.20 
215.30 
21130 
217.30 
21100 
21150 
21100 
21150 
220.30 
221.30 
222.40 


182.50  to  1B1.70 

$03.30 

$95.00 

$96.80 

M.40 

$100.10 

$101.70 

$103.50 

$105.30 

$107.30 

$108.90 

$11070 

$11270 


$114.50. 
$1113 


1130. 

$11110...;;:::::::: 

jii99o ::::: 

$121.70 

$123.50 

IK:::::::::::::: --" 

l!^:IS::::::::::::- — •----■ 

$132  60...:.:::: 

$134  30 ::  ■ 

$136  20 ::::: 

$13100 ...:::::: 

$139  80 ::::::::::: 

$Mi6o ..:: : 

$143.40 

$145  20  .::::::■■: 

$14700 :::: 

$149  00  ..::::::::::::::::::::: 

$15080 

I!^:§::::::: """"" 

ll?5;S:::::::"-""-----"-"--- 

$159.80 : 

$161.60 

$163.40 

$16520 

llSiS:::::::::::; "-"--"" 

1170  60    

$172:50:::::::: 

$17430 : ;: 

$175.80 

$177.90 '. 

$179.70 

$181.50 :: 

$183.30 

$185.10 

$187.10 

$188.70 

$190.70....        ■ 

$192.50 : 

$194.10 


'  Both  monthly  bonofit  imeanli  »n  bassri  •■  rttirMiMnI  at 


$196.10. 

$197.90... 

$199.50... 

$201.50... 

^.30... 

$205.20... 

$206.90... 

$200.70... 

$210.60... 

$212J0... 

$21470... 

$21100... 

$217.70... 

$219.60... 

$221.40... 

$223.40... 

$225.00... 

$22180... 

$22180... 

$230.40... 

$232.40... 

$234.00... 

$235.70... 

$237.30... 

$239.10... 

$240.80... 

$242.40... 

$244.20... 

$245.90... 

$247.50... 

$249.30... 

$251.00..., 

»52.60.... 

$254J0.... 

$256.10.... 

$257.70.... 

$259.40... 

$26170.... 

$262.80... 

$264.50.... 

$266.30.... 

$287.90.... 

$269.60.... 

$27170.... 

$273.00.... 

$274.70.... 

$276J0 

$27110.... 

$279.80 

$281.40..... 
$21120 


$105.00 
107.30 
109.20 
111.30 
113.30 
115.10 
11170 
11110 
121.20 
123.50 
125.30 
12130 
12160 
130.50 
132.60 
134.70 
13170 
138.80 
140.90 
14100 
144.80 
145.  70 
147.90 
14190 
151.80 
15190 
156.00 
158.10 
160.10 
162.20 
164.00 
164.70 
167.00 
168.90 
170.  70 
171  30 
174.90 
17170 
17100 
180. 90 
182.90 
183.  50 
185. 30 
187.50 
189.30 
191.40 
193. 50 
195.  30 
197.  40 
199.50 
201.50 
201.60 
203. 60 
205.80 
207.60 
209.70 
211.70 
21160 
215.  70 
217.70 
219. 50 
219.60 
221.60 
22170 
225.50 
227.40 
229.50 
231.30 
23160 
23S.M 
237.20 
237.30 
239.10 
241.20 
24100 
245.00 
247. 10 
248.90 
251.00 
252.80 
253.50 
254.30 
255.90 
257.60 
259.40 
261.30 
263.10 
264.90 
266.40 
268.50 
27130 
271.50 
272.30 
27120 
275.00 
271 M 
27160 
28140 
282.20 
284.00 
285.00 
285.80 
28170 
28150 
290.10 
292.10 
29170 
295.50 
29/.  30 
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SPECIFIC  MOirrHlY  SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFIT  IN- 
CREASES FOR  AGED  COUPLES  UNDER  THE  PROUTY- 
COnON  BlU  1— CaeHniMd 


Tlioss  now  roeoiviflt—  racsi**— 

$284  90 $299.10 

$286.50 300.00 

$288.00 300.80 

$289.50 302.70 

$291,00.. 304.20 

$292.50    _ 305.70 

$294,00 307.40 

$29550 308.90 

$297,00 310.40 

$298.50 312.00 

$300.00 31150 

$301.50 314.30 

$303,00 315.00 

$304,50 315.80 

$306.00 31150 

$307.50 317.30 

$30900  31130 

$310,50.. 311 80 

$312,00. 321. 3n 

$313.50 -. 321  Oq 

$315.00 324. 5o 

$316.50 326.0(1 

$318.00 327.  On 

ttll50 327.80 

$321.00 321 5o 

$322.50 329.  3o 

$324.00 330. 5o 

$325.50 332.  Ofl 

$327.00 331 60 

■  Both  monthly  benehl  amounts  are  based  on  retirement  at 
age  65. 


S.  2422— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
AUTHORIZING  FTiKXIBLE  INTER- 
EST RATES  FOR  THE  STUDENT  IN- 
SURED LOAN  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  question 
of  how  much  Federal  assistance  will  be 
made  available  to  higher  education  will 
be  debated  In  committee  and  on  the 
floors  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  In 
the  next  few  months.  Tragically,  educa- 
tion is  a  low  priority  field  as  far  as  the 
Nixon  administration  is  concerned.  The 
revised  budget  which  the  President  has 
submitted  to  this  Congress  reflects  an 
imfortimate  lack  of  emphasis  in  this  im- 
portant area.  Hopefully  Congress  will 
exercise  its  prerogative  and  insure  that 
budgetary  inequities  do  not  tnalm  the 
fine  and  essential  system  of  education  we 
have  in  the  United  States. 

However,  Mr.  President,  there  are 
some  programs  in  the  field  of  higher  edu- 
cation which  cannot  wait  for  long.  One 
of  these  is  the  guaranteed  student  loan 
program  under  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act. 

Under  this  program,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment pays  the  interest  on  loans  made 
by  private  banks  to  college  students  dur- 
ing the  duration  of  the  student's  under- 
graduate education.  Last  year,  faced 
with  the  problem  of  rapidly  rising  in- 
terest rates,  Congress  found  it  necessary 
to  raise  the  authorized  interest  payment 
from  6  to  7  percent.  However,  this  year 
the  guaranteed  loan  program  is  com- 
pletely imworkable.  With  the  prime  in- 
terest rate  at  a  whopping  8.5  percent, 
loans  are  Just  not  available  at  7  percent. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  introduce  a  bill 
to  help  ease  the  flow  of  loan  money. 

My  proposal  would  permit  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  raise  and 
lower  the  amount  of  interest  paid  by  the 
Federal  Government  imder  the  guaran- 
teed student  loan  program.  By  permit- 
ting the  Commissioner  to  act  in  this 
matter,  we  would  eliminate  the  stum- 
bling block  of  Congress  having  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  the  interest  ceiling 
in  a  time  when  the  rates  are  Increasing 
at  an  astronomical  rate.  If  we  do  not 
permit  some  flexibility  in  this  program. 


we  will  be  cutting  off  the  only  source 
some  students  have  of  financing  their 
college  edttcations. 

I  have  talked  with  a  niunber  of  stu- 
dents, a  number  of  bankers,  and  a  num- 
ber of  offlclals  at  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  who  feel  that  unless  Congress 
takes  action  quickly,  it  will  be  impossible 
for  the  institutions  and  the  students 
involved  to  make  the  necessary  plans 
relative  to  what  they  are  going  to  do 
next  September. 

But  the  guaranteed  loan  program  is 
not  the  only  area  which  concerns  me. 
The  major  student  assistance  programs 
imder  NDEA  face  a  severe  financial 
squeeze  as  a  result  of  an  economy  move 
by  the  administration.  The  effects  of 
these  proposed  cuts  could  be  catastrophic 
nationwide  unless  Congress  acts  and  acts 
quickly.  We  cannot  cut  back  on  Federal 
assistance  to  higher  education  and  ex- 
pect the  States  to  pick  up  the  slack. 
Most  States  alresuiy  have  more  budg- 
etary problems  than  they  can  handle, 
and  to  expect  them  to  accept  this  addi- 
tional burden,  I  think,  is  either  naive  or 
shows  complete  ignorance  of  the  plight 
of  most  States'  budgets. 

For  exsmiple,  the  State  universities  in 
my  home  State  of  Indiana  this  spring 
felt  the  effects  of  student  unrest.  Prior 
to  this  time,  Hoosier  campuses  had  been 
relatively  free  from  disorders  and  dis- 
sent. When  student  protest  came  to  Indi- 
ana, it  came  not  as  the  result  of  demands 
totally  unrelated  to  the  educational  proc- 
ess but  out  of  a  sincere  desire  of  the  stu- 
dents for  a  college  education.  The  possi- 
bility of  obtaining  a  university  degree 
has  become  increasingly  difficult  for 
many  Indiana  students. 

This  spring,  Hoosier  students  were 
confronted  with  an  imexpected  fee  in- 
crease at  their  colleges — in  some  cases 
as  much  as  75  percent. 

The  most  immediate  contributing  fac- 
tor to  the  fee  increase  was  the  action 
taken  by  the  1969  session  of  the  Indiana 
G^ieral  Assembly.  The  legislature  voted 
drastic  cuts  in  State  assistance  to  higher 
education.  It  abolished  new  State  schol- 
arship and  the  operating  budgets  for  the 
main  campuses  of  Indiana  University  and 
Purdue  University  were  reduced  by  $1.4 
million  and  $900,000  respectively.  The 
budgets  were  reduced  at  a  time  when  a 
number  of  students  that  have  to  be 
taught  and  housed  and  fed  and  cared 
for  wsis  increased.  The  budgets  of  the 
other  two  State  universities.  Ball  State 
and  Indiana  State,  were  not  cut,  but  the 
appropriations  allotted  were  totally  in- 
adequate to  meet  the  demands  of  in- 
creased enrollment  and  nationwide  in- 
flation. All  four  schools  in  Indiana  are 
now  faced  with  the  unhappy  prospect 
of  higher  education  becoming,  in  the 
words  of  one  concerned  student,  "A  priv- 
ilege for  the  wealthy  rather  than  a  right 
for  the  qualified." 

These  sudden  and  high  fee  increases 
meant  that  some  students,  especially 
those  from  lower  income  families,  would 
not  be  able  to  return  to  school  next  fall — 
that  some  would  not  be  able  to  begin 
school  next  fall,  and  for  others  it  meant 
going  further  into  debt  and  mortgaging 
their  futures  for  college  education.  As 
one  Indiana  educator  said: 

I  see  good  students,  good  engineers  as  it 
were,  who  are  going  to  have  to  leave  this 


university  because  they  came  here  on  loans. 
and  they  came  here  with  their  mothers  work- 
ing and  scrubbing  floors  and  she  cant  hack 
it  another  two  years  If  the  fees  go  up. 

No  doubt  many  students  in  other  State 
colleges  and  universities  around  the 
country  are  faced  with  this  same  di- 
lemma. 

One  of  the  largest  student  assistance 
programs  is  the  national  defense  student 
loan  program.  And  yet  this  program  is 
totally  dependent  upon  current  funding. 
Unless  Congress  makes  money  available 
for  NDSL,  thousands  of  potential  college 
students  will  be  denied  a  university  edu- 
cation. 

Congress  for  each  of  the  last  3  years 
has  appropriated  $190  million  for  the  na- 
tional defense  student  loan  program. 
However,  the  Nixon  administration's 
fiscal  year  1970  budget  request  is  $155 
million  for  the  same  program.  The  1970 
authorization  level  for  NDSL  is  $275  mil- 
lion and  applications  from  schools 
around  the  country  already  indicate  a 
need  and  eligibility  of  at  least  $273  mil- 
lion. A  cutback  from  $190  million  to  $155 
million  would  mean  that  between  44,000 
and  50,000  deserving  students  will  not 
receive  NDSL  assistance  to  go  to  college 
next  fall.  Institutional  requests  show  that 
even  if  Congress  maintains  the  present 
level  of  funding,  countless  other  potential 
students  will  not  receive  loans.  In  Indi- 
ana, my  home  State  university  requests 
for  next  fall  total  $9.6  million:  if  Con- 
gress appropriates  only  the  $155  million 
requested,  the  maximum  Hoosier  colleges 
could  receive  would  be  $4.3  million.  NDSL 
projected  fimdlng  is  as  low  as  37  per- 
cent of  the  demand  for  one  State. 

Appropriations  for  the  work-study 
program,  by  which  we  have  been  trying 
to  give  needy  students  an  opportxmity  to 
get  their  education  and  imder  which  the 
Federal  Government  pays  80  percent  of 
the  cost  of  part-time  employment  made 
available  to  students  by  the  colleges  have 
been  increasing  each  year,  but  the 
amoimt  is  still  inadequate  to  meet  the 
need.  For  example,  for  the  school  year 
1969-70,  there  were  $275  million  in  gross 
applications  from  U.S.  institutions  of 
higher  learning  of  which  $219.3  million 
■w&s  approved  by  regional  boards.  Yet  the 
total  of  all  Federal  funds  available  to 
meet  this  demand  was  a  mere  $169  mil^ 
lion. 

We  tell  students  we  are  going  to  pro- 
vide additional  employment  for  them 
and  see  to  it  that  they  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work  their  way  through  college. 
Yet,  we  do  not  give  them  enough  fimds 
to  do  the  job  we  say  is  needed. 

The  Nixon  budget  before  Congress  asks 
for  only  $154  million.  The  budget  request 
would  be  inadequate  to  fimd  the  pro- 
gram in  1968-69,  and  yet  in  1969-70,  350 
more  schools  will  begin  to  participate  in 
the  program  and  the  minium  wage  paid 
to  the  students  soon  will  be  increasing  by 
15  cents  an  hour. 

At  a  time  when  society  is  stressing  self- 
help  and  many  are  advocating  that  stu- 
dents earn  their  educations,  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  should  be  increasing  appro- 
priations for  the  work-study  program, 
not  reducing  them. 

On  Wednesday,  June  11,  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  voted  to  in- 
clude in  the  second  supplemental  $16 
miiiinn     for     educational     opportunity 
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ffranta.  This  wu  the  same  amount  which 
was  cut  from  the  IMS  Appropriationa 
bill  by  the  conference  committee.  I  com- 
pliment the  committee.  I  concur  whole- 
heartedly with  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee on  the  need  to  restore  these  bad- 
ly needed  funds.  The  fact  that  the  com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  this  year  have 
had  to  take  their  time  to  restore  funds 
that  were  eliminated  last  year  demon- 
strates the  imprudence  of  slashing  edu- 
cation programs.  Cutting  the  investment 
In  education  Is  not  economy:  It  Is  folly. 
In  1965.  Congress  established  the  ed- 
ucational opportunity  grant  program  for 
students  of  exceptional  financial  need. 
American  universities  were  encouraged 
to  recruit  actively  minority  and  needy 
students  and  contracts  were  let  to  State, 
local,  and  nonprofit  private  organizations 
to  identify  and  encourage  these  students. 
Believing  in  the  slogan,  "To  get  ahead, 
get  a  good  education."  Congress  estab- 
lished the  economic  opportunity  grants 
program  to  help  deserving  students  break 
the  poverty  cycle.  In  the  first  operating 
y«ftr  of  the  program.  133,900  beginning 
students' went  to  college  at  a  cost  of 
♦54,113,941.  Unfortunately,  current  fig- 
ures show  regression  Instead  of  progress 
In  the  program. 

This  year,  140,500  Initial  grants  were 
awarded,  but  without  the  restored  $16 
million,  only  100,200  new  students  will 
be  able  to  start  college  on  educational 
opportunity  grants — a  mere  50  percent 
of  those  who  are  eligible.  In  1  school 
year,  without  these  additional  funds. 
40,300  potential  students  would  be  denied 
their  chance  at  a  college  degree. 

The  EOG  program  receives  funding 
1  year  In  advance  of  the  current  fiscal 
year.  One  of  the  problems  facing  admin- 
istrators of  thi^  program  is  that  renewal 
students  have  first  priority  for  avail- 
able funds.  Bach  year,  more  and  more 
renewal  students  are  added  to  the  pro- 
gram,  and   as   appropriations   are   cut 
back,  fewer  and  fewer  initial  grants  for 
new  students  are  available.  Colleges  are 
going  as  far  down  in  their  recruiting  as 
the  ninth  grade  telling  these  economi- 
cally deprived  students  that  there  Is  a 
way  for  them  to  go  to  college  if  they 
will  Just  work  hard  and  have  faith.  But 
then  when  these  students  apply  for  col- 
lege, they  find  that  there  is  no  more 
money  in  the  till  for  Initial-year  grants. 
Unfortunately,  It  is  extremely  difficult 
to  predict  accurately  how  many  renewal 
students  there  will  be  at  every  college. 
Pull  funding  for  the  program  would  help 
eliminate  this  uncertainty  on  the  part 
of  the  student  and  the  college.  Pull  funds 
would   permit   financial   aid   offices   to 
plan  how  much  the  school  and  private 
sources  will  have  to  make  available  in 
matching  funds. 

The  budgetary  request  for  educational 
opportunity  grants  appears  to  reflect 
this  need  for  full  funding,  but  an  analysis 
of  the  fiscal  year  1969  appropriation  and 
the  fiscal  year  1970  request  will  show  how 
misleading  absolute  figures  can  be.  The 
administration  has  requested  $175.6  mil- 
lion and  this  years  appropriation  was 
S124  million.  However,  to  this  $124  mil- 
lion was  added  $9  mlUlon  in  funds  that 
the  Office  of  Education  was  not  permitted 
to  spend  in  1968  and  $11  million  In  un- 
expected unused  renewals.  These  addi- 
tions bring  the  current  operating  budget 
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of  EGO  to  $144  million,  'nns  next  aca- 
demic year,  obligations  to  180.400  re- 
turning students  will  be  fulfilled.  Yet,  be- 
cause of  the  low  appropriation,  even  with 
an  addition  of  $20  million  in  redeemed 
and  holdover  money,  only  one-half  of  the 
eligible  beginning  students  will  receive 
grants.  Of  course,  the  restoration  of  the 
$16  million— which  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  in  its  wisdom,  restored — will 
help  keep  the  program  close  to  the  1968- 
69  level. 

The  Office  of  Education  estimates  that 
the  following  year's  renewals  will  be  as 
many  as  188.400.  Even  if  Congress  ap- 
propriates the  entire  $175  million  re- 
quested for  the  1970-71  school  year,  there 
will  be  enough  funds  for  only  120.000 
initial  year  grants — again,  only  about 
half  of  the  eligible  students  who  could 
have  entered  college  if  the  program  were 
fully  funded.  If  Congress  permits  cut- 
backs and  does  not  support  full  funding, 
will  it  be  any  wonder  that  minority 
groups  doubt  the  depth  of  our  commit- 
ment to  solve  the  problems  of  educa- 
tional inequality?  I  think  the  answer  is 
obvious. 

Mr.    President,    I    cannot    stress    too 
strongly  the  Importance  of  immediate 
congressional  consideration  of  appropria- 
tions for  higher  education.  Three  of  the 
four  programs  I  have  mentioned  all  have 
dilTerent  funding  timetables.  If  we  wait 
until  August  or  September  to  appropriate 
funds  for  title  IV.  it  will  be  too  late  for 
the  national  defense  student  loan  and 
guaranteed  loan  programs.  They  are  now 
totally  dependent  .upon  current  funding. 
Both   the  Education  and  Labor   and 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committees 
have   urged   that   the  national   defense 
student  loan  program  be  granted  one 
year's  forward  funding.  Under  the  pres- 
ent  system,   funds   are   usually   appro- 
priated for  these  loans  after  the  schools 
have  sent  out  acceptances.  Without  more 
advanced  funding,  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  colleges  to  plan  ahead  on  the  number 
of  students  who  will  be  matriculating  and 
the  number  of  loans  that  will  be  needed 
and  available.  This  would  eliminate  the 
terrible   uncertainty   that   now   accom- 
panies   a    basically    sound    program.    I 
strongly    urge   the   President    and    the 
Senate  and  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees to  approve  forward  funding  for 
this  program.  It  would  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  our  educational  Institutions 
and  of  the  students  who  are  tomorrow's 
leaders. 

For  years  we  have  been  hearing  that 
education  is  the  key  to  the  future.  I  firmly 
believe  that  an  Investment  in  the  educa- 
tion of  our  young  people  is  an  investment 
in  the  future  of  America.  The  unrest  on 
college  campuses  has  caused  great  con- 
cern in  this  Nation,  quite  understand- 
ably. Although  a  very  small  percentage 
of  the  colleges  in  the  United  States  have 
experienced    disorders    and    these   have 
been  perpetrated  by  a  small  minority  of 
the  students,  there  are  those  who  are 
advocating  the  elimination  of  Federal  aid 
to  higher  education.  If  Congress  were  to 
take  this  action,  we  would  be  playing  into 
the  hands  of  the  student  radicals — the 
far-out  few  who  say  you  cannot  make  it 
In  the  system.  We  would  be  giving  proof 
to   the  charge   that   the  over-30   gen- 
erations  have   no   sympathy   with   the 
problems  of  the  young.  Education  Is  not 


a  field  which  can  be  cut  back  one  year 
and  the  difference  made  up  the  next. 
Repercussions  will  be  felt  for  years  if 
we  do  not  fund,  at  an  adequate  level,  the 
programs  we  have  already  undertaken. 
Cutbacks  in  the  name  of  economy  is  false 
economy  and  just  plain  foolish.  Congress 
must  take  the  following  steps:  First,  in- 
crease appropriations  for  title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  to  full  authoriza- 
tion levels;  second,  lift  the  restrictions 
on  the  interest  paid  by  the  Government 
under  the  guaranteed  student  loan  pro- 
gram so  that  students  can  obtain  these 
loans  to  finance  their  educations,  and 
third,  provide  for  1-year  forward  fund- 
ing for  the  national  defense  student  loan 
program  so  that  the  colleges  and  the 
students  will  know  how  much  money  will 
be  available  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
academic  year. 

I  concur  wholeheartedly  with  John 
Kenneth  Galbralth  when  he  said : 

People  are  the  oommon  denominator  of 
progress.  So  ...  no  Improvement  Is  possible 
with  unimproved  people,  and  advance  Is  cer- 
tain when  people  are  liberated  and  educated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  biU  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2422),  to  amend  part  B  of 
title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965,  relating  to  the  students  Insured 
loan  program,  in  order  to  provide  that 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  shaU  prescribe  the  mftrimmn 
rate  of  interest  allowed  for  the  purposes 
of  such  part,  introduced  by  Mr.  Bath. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 
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S.  2424— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  OM- 
NIBUS SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1969 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce at  this  time,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, the  Omnibus  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1969,  which  are  intended 
as  a  modernization  of  the  old  Social 
Security  Act. 

The  United  States  was  negligently  late 
in  recognizing  the  need  for  and  benefits 
of  economic  security.  When  Congress 
passed  the  Social  Security  Act  in  the 
mld-1930's,  27  countries  already  had 
well-developed  national  retirement  sys- 
tems. The  great  depression  forced  this 
Nation  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  eco- 
nomic Insecurity  in  an  Increasingly  in- 
dustrialized and  urbanized  society. 

The  social  security  system  today  covers 
almost  all  workers,  including  those  who 
are  self-employed.  Last  year,  90  million 
people  contributed  to  social  security; 
$180  billion  has  been  paid  to  beneficiaries 
since  its  inception.  Every  month,  more 
than  15  million  social  security  benefit 
checks  are  Issued.  Ninety  to  95  percent 
of  all  those  reaching  retirement  age  now 
are  eligible  for  benefits.  Presently,  there 
are  more  than  18  million  Americans  over 
the  age  of  65. 

Despite  the  number  of  Americans  and 
the  amoimt  of  money  Involved,  there  has 
never  been  a  full  review  of  the  social 
security  system  and  its  Impact  on  the 
Nation.  Not  surprisingly,  many  anom- 
alies, inequities,  and  injustices  exist  in 
the  present  law. 
Today,  Mr.  President,  I  introduce  a  blil 
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encouraging  such  a  full-scale  review  of 
the  entire  social  security  and  welfare 
system,  and  correcting  some  of  the  exist- 
ing inequities. 

The  most  urgent  concern  in  any  revi- 
sion of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  to  in- 
crease the  benefits  to  meet  the  existing 
need.  Inflation  is  rapidly  eroding  the 
gains  of  every  American.  In  an  inflation, 
the  elder  American  living  on  social 
security  is  like  a  prisoner  living  in  an 
ever-contracting  cell.  He  paid  his  fair 
share,  only  to  discover  that  his  return 
frequently  assigns  him  to  a  life  of 
poverty. 

As  a  distinguished  task  force  reported 
to  the  Finance  Committee: 

The  Social  Security  System  has  failed  to 
keep  up  with  the  rising  Income  needs  of  the 
aged. 

To  remedy  this  situation,  my  bill 
raises  the  minimum  income  benefit  to  at 
least  $100.  provides  for  a  10-percent  in- 
crease in  existing  benefits,  and  ties  future 
increases  to  increases  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing as  determined  by  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

The  need  for  higher  benefit  levels  is 
clearly  revealed  in  the  fact  that  the  aver- 
age social  security  payment  to  retired 
workers  is  now  $98  a  month,  to  aged 
widows  $86,  and  to  disabled  workers  $112. 
Of  course,  this  means  that  many  people 
receive  lower  amoimts  and  about  2.8  mil- 
lion beneficiaries  receive  the  minimum 
benefit.  The  minimum  for  a  worker  at 
age  65  or  later  is  only  $55.  This  was  raised 
only  last  year  from  the  minimum  of  $47. 
These  meager  amounts  hardly  mean  a 
happy  retirement. 

I  might  point  out  to  the  Senate  that 
when  I  introduced  the  $100  minimum  in 
the  Committee  on  Finance  last  year,  we 
were  not  even  able  to  receive  enough 
votes  to  provide  for  $1,2^0  a  year  for  a 
person  on  social  security.  My  interest  in 
this  amendment  was  the  previous  ad- 
ministration's proposal  which  no  other 
member  of  the  Finance  Committee  in- 
dicated he  was  going  to  enter  into,  was 
to  provide  for  a  minimum  benefit  of  $70 
a  month.  This  minimum  benefit  of  $70  a 
month,  that  I  proposed  in  committee,  did 
pass  the  Finance  Committee,  and  also 
the  Senate;  but  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, in  conference  with  the  Senate, 
insisted  that  the  amount  be  reduced  to 
$55  a  month. 

Providing  a  10-percent  increase  in 
benefits  and  a  minimiun  benefit  of  at 
least  $100  a  month  as  proposed  by  my 
bill  will  be  an  important  step  in  assur- 
ing retired  Americans  an  adequate  in- 
come. 

There  is  now,  I  believe,  very  wide- 
spread acceptance  of  the  idea  that  social 
security  benefits  should  be  increased 
automatically  as  the  cost  of  living  rises. 
In  1968,  both  the  Republican  and  Dem- 
ocratic Parties  included  proposals  to  do 
this  in  their  platform.  Since  both  parties 
would  seem  to  be  in  agreement,  there  is 
little  reason  for  not  having  tied  benefit 
increase  to  cost  of  living  by  the  time  of 
adjounmient  of  this  Congress. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  during 
President  Nixon's  campaign,  he  made  a 
speech  in  Pemisylvanla,  verified  by  the 
present  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Mr.  Finch,  In  hearings  be- 
fore the  Finance  Committee  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  had,  indeed,  promised  the 


American  people  that  benefits  in  social 
security  would  be  tied  to  the  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living.  What  I  want  to  do  Is 
to  help  the  President  keep  his  prom- 
ise. 

Our  older  people  on  social  security 
have  had  $3  billion  in  purchasing  power 
taken  away  by  inflation  from  their  pen- 
sions alone  since  1965.  These  people 
should  not  have  to  wait  1,  2,  or  5  years 
until  Congress  provides  some  form  of  re- 
lief. To  give  some  indication  of  the  ur- 
gency of  the  problem  it  is  indicated  that 
at  the  present  rate,  price  rises  would 
wipe  out  a  7 -percent  increase  long  before 
it  reaches  social  security  beneficiaries. 

By  tying  benefits  to  the  cost  of  living. 
Congress  can  insiure  that  elder  Ameri- 
cans' investment  in  their  retirement  is 
'inflation  proof ." 

Mr.  Pi'esident,  my  proposed  bill  also 
revises  the  fimding  formula  for  social 
security  so  that  the  employer,  employee, 
and  the  Federal  Government  all  would 
contribute  a  one-third  share. 

The  probability  that  a  contribution 
from  general  revenue  would  be  required 
to  finance  the  social  security  system  has 
been  acknowledged  from  the  beginning. 
In  1935.  the  Committee  on  Economic 
Security  which  recommended  the  adop- 
tion of  the  social  security  system  also 
recommended  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment make  contributions.  The  1938  and 
1948  Advisory  Councils  on  Social  Se- 
curity also  supported  a  Federal  contribu- 
tion from  general  revenues.  A  Govern- 
ment contribution  was  enacted  in  the 
Social  Security  Act  in  1943  but  was  elim- 
inated in  1950. 

I  beheve  that  a  Government  contribu- 
tion to  the  social  security  system  is  nec- 
essary because: 

First,  any  more  increase  in  the  payroll 
tax,  which  is  essentially  a  regressive 
tax,  would  create  an  oppressive  burden 
for  the  low-paid  workers,  the  young 
workers,  and  the  small  businessmen: 

Second,  adequate  benefits  cannot  be 
provided  by  raising  payroll  taxes; 

Third,  contribution  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  social  security  sys- 
tem should  reduce  the  cost  of  other  wel- 
fare programs. 

One  of  the  most  self-defeating  provi- 
sions of  the  present  social  security  law 
is  the  limitation  on  earnings.  It  is  indeed 
a  bizarre  paradox  in  America.  A  desire 
to  work  penalizes  a  man  after  a  certain 
age.  At  the  present  time,  a  beneficiary 
who  earns  more  than  $1,680  a  year  re- 
ceives a  reduced  social  security  benefit. 
I  propose  that  Congress  immediately  in- 
crease the  earnings  limitation  to  $2,400 
and  over  a  period  of  7  years  eliminate  it 
entirely.  Older  Americans  should  not  be 
penalized  for  investing  their  retirement 
or  discouraged  from  participation  in  our 
society.  At  the  present  time,  26  percent 
over  the  age  of  65  are  participating  in 
either  part-time  or  full-time  employ- 
ment. 

The  law  in  the  medieval  age  treated 
woman  as  an  inferior  creature.  They 
were  denied  many  rights  granted  to  men. 
Most  of  these  feudalistic  laws  have  been 
eliminated  from  our  legal  system  but  the 
concept  of  a  woman's  inferiority  is  alive 
and  well  in  our  social  security  system. 
Under  present  law,  a  man  can  draw  150 
percent  of  his  monthly  benefits  If  he  is 
married.  If  he  is  a  widower,  he  receives 


his  full  benefits.  But,  if  he  leaves  a 
widow,  she  can  receive  only  82  V2  percent 
ot  his  total  allotment.  A  widow's  ex- 
penses are  not  less  costly  than  a  man's. 
A  woman  faces  the  prospect  of  not  only 
losing  her  husband  but  almost  half  of; 
her  income.  My  legislation  woxild  elimi- 
nate this  discrimination  and  allow  a  sur- 
viving ^>ouse  of  a  primary  beneficiary 
to  receive  100  percent  of  the  social  secu- 
rity benefits. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  would  also  pro- 
vide the  supplementary  medical  insur- 
ance program  for  the  aged  in  the  areas 
of  eye,  hearing,  and  dental  care.  It  will 
include  the  provision  of  eyeglasses,  hear- 
ing aids,  and  dentures  where  they  are 
needed,  as  well  as  the  necessary  attend- 
ant examinations  and  treatment  of  other 
conditions  related  to  these.  Studies  re- 
veal that  the  elderly  have  the  greatest 
need  for  dental  care  and  the  least  ability 
to  pay. 

In  the  area  of  eye  care  the  basic  facts 
are  the  same:  it  is  the  elderly  who  are  in 
the  greatest  need  because  they  have  the 
greatest  sight  impairment,  but  because 
of  their  limited  income  they  are  far  more 
likely  to  live  with  their  disability  rather 
than  have  it  properly  cared  for  to  make 
their  later  years  as  enjoyable  as  they 
might  be. 

I  would  imagine  that  a  person  like  my- 
self, who  goes  to  the  eye  doctor  for  an 
annual  examination,  has  to  adjust  his 
bifocals  every  once  in  a  while,  so  that 
it  really  means  something  to  him  per- 
sonally when  he  receives  that  final 
examination  for  special  sight  device. 

This  bill  also  removes  the  present  ex- 
clusion in  the  area  of  hearing  impair- 
ment. 

The  amount  of  hearing  impairment  is 
considerably  greater  than  that  of  visual 
impairment,  although  I  venture  that 
most  people,  seeing  so  many  more  eye- 
glasses than  hearing  aids  in  use.  would 
be  surprised  to  know  that  fact.  Whereas 
there  are  an  estimated  5,390,000  per- 
sons in  the  Nation  with  eye  problems  at 
least  severe  enough  to  make  them  unable 
even  with  glasses  to  recognize  a  friend 
walking  on  the  other  side  of  the  street, 
more  than  8'i  million  have— by  their 
own  or  family  member  s  account  in  an- 
swering the  health  survey  questions — 
"deafness  or  serious  trouble  hearing  with 
one  or  both  ears." 

Although  I  believathe  greatest  legis- 
lative accomplishment  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress was  the  estabUshment  of  the  social 
security-based  health  insurance  program 
for  persons  over  the  age  of  65,  I  also  be- 
lieve that  this  program  must  not  remain 
limited  only  to  elderly  persons. 

Rather,  I  believe  this  program  must 
be  changed  and  so  expanded  that  bene- 
ficiaries of  social  security-provided  dis- 
ability insurance  payments  may  share  in 
its  benefits,  may  be  included  in  the  Fed- 
eral health  iiisurance  program. 

To  achieve  this  most  worthwhile  pur- 
pose, Mr.  President,  I  am  introducing  a 
bill  to  provide  that  individuals  entitled 
to  disability  insurance  benefits — or 
child's  benefits  based  on  disability  shall 
be  eligible  for  health  insurance  benefits 
mider  title  XVin  of  the  Social  Security 
Act. 
Mr.  President,  just  as  the  men  and 
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women  who  are  eldeiiy  and  retired  on 
■odal  eecurltj  {wymenti  must  live  and 
tnanace  on  rery  limited  Iztcome  and  have 
a  great  need  that  their  health  care  coeta 
be  met  by  the  social  Insurance  method, 
so.  too.  It  la  most  necessary  that  the 
health  care  costs  of  those  who  must  live 
and  manage  on  limited  Income  because 
they  are  disabled,  because  they  are 
beneficiaries  of  the  disability  Insurance 
program,  be  met  by  the  very  same 
concept  of  social  insurance  enacted  Into 
Federal  law. 

MMWVm  or  TH«  PATBOLL  TAX 

With  the  steady  Increase  In  the  tax- 
able wage  base,  the  social  security  pay- 
ment Is  becoming  Increasing^  regressive. 
The  poor  pay  proportionately  higher 
percentages  of  their  Income.  Presently 
th"  payroU  tax  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
annually  consumes  $1.5  billion  of  the  in- 
comes of  those  families  whose  Income 
falls  below  the  poverty  line.  This  collec- 
tion of  $1.5  billion  a  year  from  families 


below  the  poverty  level  conflicts  with  the 
avowed  national  policy  of  eliminating 
poverty. 

Because  the  payroU  tax  Is  Inequitable, 
the  income  tax  law  should  be  amended 
to  provide  a  partial  refund  of  social  se- 
curity taxes.  I  propose  a  formula  in  the 
bill  today  by  which  90  percent  of  the 
payroll  tax  paid  by  workers  in  the  lowest 
income  groups  would  be  refunded. 

CONCLDBIOir 

Mr.  President,  I  have  discussed  briefly 
some  of  the  major  provisions  of  the  bill 
I  am  Introducing  today.  It  is  not  my 
claim  that  the  proposals  contained  in 
this  bill  are  perfect,  but  I  believe  they 
reprraent  a  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
our  elder  citizens,  a  concern  that  should 
be,  and  I  trust  will  be.  shared  by  Con- 
gress. I  conclude  my  remarks  by  asking 
that  a  section-by-sectlon  outUne  of  my 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord;  and  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  entire  blU  be  printed  in  the  RicotB 
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(Primary  iiuimnoa 
bencat  under  193B 
act.  M  modiflad) 

If  an  tndiTidual'i 
primary  insuranea 
beneOt  las  deter- 
mined under  subsec. 
(d))  to- 
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TABIC  F0«  DCTMWIWIN6  P«IIIA»Y  INSWWNCE  AMOUNT  AND  MAXIMUM  FAMILY  BENEFITS 


The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  analysis  and  the  text  of  the 
blU  will  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 

The  bin  (S.  2424).  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Hartkx, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord.  as  follows: 

S.  2434 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SecnoN  1.  ThU  Act  may  b«  cited  as  the 
'OmnlbuB  Social  Security  AmendmenU  of 
1969". 

TITLE   I— OLD-AOB.    StTRVIVORS,   AND 
DtSABILITT    INSURANCE 

XNCBKASX   D»    BXNKnT    AMOTTNTS 

S«c.  101.  (a)  Section  ais  (a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
teble  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 
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194 

198 
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208 
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217 

222 
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101.20 
102.60 
103.  <J0 
106.20 

loaao 

107.80 
100.30 

iiaeo 

111.80 
113.20 
11160 
111.00 
117.20 

uaso 

119.80 

121.20 

122.60 

123.90 

125.10 

126.50 

127.00 

12B.10 

13a  50 

131.80 

133.10 

IM.M 

131.80 

137.20 

138.40 

130.90 

141.  20 

I4Z40  I 

143.80  I 

145.10 

146.30  I 

147.  80 

149. 10  I 

15a  SO 

151.  70 
153.10 
154.  SO 
155.70 
157.  10 

ua4o 
ua70 

ULIO 
162.40 
163.80 
166.00 
106.40 
167.80 
lOftOO 
17a  40 
171.60 
17190 


ua4o 
Ma  to 

ML  00 

HB.ao 
Ha  00 
Ma  00 
Miao 

M7.M 

iaa4o 
loaso 
imTo 

171.80 
17100 
174.10 

17a  M 

17a  30 
177.10 
17a  60 
179.70 
180.80 
182.00 
183.10 
18120 
185.40  ] 
18a  SO  I 
187.60  I 
188.80 
189.90  ; 
191. 00 
192.00 
19100  ' 
19100  . 
195.00  , 

naoo  I 

nr.oo 
loaoo  I 

199.00 

2oaoo 

201.00 

2oe.oo 

20100 
20100 
200.  00 
20100 
207.00 

aoBLOO 
aoftoo 
2iaoo  ' 

211.00 
212100 
21100 
21100 
21,100 
211  on 
217.00 
21H.0fJ 


III 

(Average  monthly 
wage) 


Or  his  aveiage  month- 
ly wag*  (as  deter- 
mined under  subsec. 
(b))l»- 


At  least— 


But  not 
more 
than — 


{418 
432 

427 

432 

487 

441 

446 

451 

455 

460 

465 

469 

474 

479 

483 

488 

493 

497 

S02 

507 

511 

516 

521 

525 

530 

fOi 

539 

544 

549 

554 

557 

561 

564 

568 

871 

S7S 

578 

582 

.185 

f») 

SU2 

fm 

699 

603 

606 

010  I 

613 

617 

621 

634 

628 

631 

635 

ff38 

042 

645 

M'J 


S421 
426 
431 
436 

440 
446 

460 
454 
469 
464 
468 
473 
478 
482 
487 
492 
496 
SOI 
506 
510 
.MS 
520 

fat 

529 
534 
.■V38 
543 
548 
553 
556 

seo 

S63 

567 
570 
574 
577 
581 
584 
588 
501 
595 

602 
605 
600 
612 
616 
620 
623 
627 
630 
684 
637 
641 
644 
A4K 
650 


IV 

V 

(Primary 

(Maximuin 

insurance 

family 

amount) 

beneflU) 

And  the 

maiimum 

The 

amount  of 

amount 

beneflU's 

referred 

payable  (as 

to  In  the 

provided  in 

preceding 

sec.  203(B)) 

paragraphs 

on  the  basis 

of  this 

of  his  wages 

subsection 

and  »lf- 

shall  be- 

employ- 

ment 

income 

1 

shall  l»- 

SI71 10 
175.40 
176.60 
in.  80 
179.10 

laaso 

181.50 

182.90 

18110 

185.30 

186.50 

187.80 

189.00 

190.20 

191.60 

192.80 

194.00 

195.30 

191  SO 

197.70 

198.90 

2aa20 

201.50 

202.70 

204.00 

205.20 

20140 

207.70 

208.90 

21110 

211.20 

21Z30 

21140 

21150 

21160 

21170 

217.80 

218.90 

22100 

22L10 

2221  20 

22130 

22140 

22150 

22160 

227.70 

22180 

229.90 

23L00 

232.10 

23120 

23130 

23140 

23150 

237.60 

23170 

239.80 


133180 
34180 
344.80 
34180 
35140 
352.40 
354.40 
35100 
35100 
360.00 
361.60 
363.60 
365.60 
367.20 
369.20 
371.20 
372.80 
37180 
37180 
378.40 
38140 
382.40 
384.00 
38100 
388.00 
389.60 
391.60 
393.60 
395.60 
39180 
3M8.40 
399.60 
401.20 
402.40 
40100 
405.20 
40180 
40100 
40r(.  00 
41180 
4IZ40 
413.60 
41120 
41140 
41100 
419.  30 
42180 
422.40 
423.60 
42120 
42140 
42100 
429.20 
43180 
432.00 
43160 
434.40" 
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(b)  Section  203(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  when  two  or  more  persons  were  en- 
titled (without  the  application  of  section 
202(1)  (1)  and  section  223(b))  to  monthly 
benefits  under  section  202  or  223  for  the 
month  of  January  1970  on  the  basis  of  the 
wages  and  self-employment  income  of  such 
insured  individual,  such  total  of  benefits  for 
such  month  or  any  subsequent  month  shall 
not  be  reduced  to  less  than  the  larger  of — 

"(A)  the  amount  determined  under  this 
subsection  without  regard  to  this  paragraph, 
or 

"(B)  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
amounts  derived  by  multiplying  the  benefit 
amount  determined  under  this  title  (includ- 
ing this  subsection,  but  without  the  applica- 
tion of  section  222 (bj.  section  202 (q).  and 
subsections  (b).  (c),  and  (d)  of  this  sec- 
tion), as  in  effect  prior  to  January  1970,  for 
each  such  person  for  January  1970.  by  110 
percent  and  raising  each  such  increased 
amount.  If  It  Is  not  a  multiple  of  $0.10,  to  the 
next  higher  multiple  of  90.10; 
but  in  any  such  case  (I)  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  shall  not  be  applied  to  such 
total  of  benefits  after  the  application  of 
subparagraph  (B),  and  (U)  if  section  202(k) 
(2)  (A)  was  applicable  in  the  case  of  any 
such  benefits  for  the  month  of  January  1970, 
and  ceases  to  apply  after  such  month,  the 
provisions  of  subparagraph  (B)  shall  be  ap- 
plied, for  and  after  the  month  in  which  sec- 
tion 202 (k)  (2)  (A)  ceases  to  apply,  as  though 
paragraph  (1)  had  not  been  applicable  to 
such  total  of  benefits  for  January  1970,  or". 

(c)  Section  216(b)(4)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  applicable  only  in  the  case  of  an 
individual — 

"(A)  who  becomes  entitled,  after  Decem- 
ber 1969,  to  benefits  under  section  202(a) 
or  section  223:  or 

"(B)  who  dies  after  December  1969  with- 
out being  entitled  to  benefits  under  section 
202(a)  or  section  223;  or 

"(C)  whose  primary  Insurance  amount  Is 
requlried  to  be  recomputed  under  subsection 
(f)(2)." 

(d)  Section  21&(c)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed to  read  at  follows: 

"PRIMARY   INSCTRANCE  AMOUNT  UNDER   196T   ACT 

"(c)  (1)  Pot  the  purposes  of  column  II  of 
the  table  appearing  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  an  Individual's  primary  insurance 
amount  shall  be  computed  on  the  basis  of 
the  law  in  effect  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1969. 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  applicable  only  in  the  caise  of  an 
Individual  who  became  entitled  to  benefits 
under  section  202 'a)  or  section  223  before 
the  month  of  January  1970,  or  who  died  be- 
fore such  month." 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  the  preced- 
ing provisions  of  this  section  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  monthly  benefits  under  title  11 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  months  after 
December  1969  and  with  respect  to  lump-sum 
death  payments  under  such  title  In  the  case 
of  deaths  occurring  after  December  1969. 

(f)  If  an  individual  was  entitled  to  a  dis- 
ability insurance  benefit  under  section  223  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  for  the  month  of 
December  1969  and  became  entitled  to  old 
age  Insurance  benefits  under  section  202(a) 
of  such  Act  for  the  month  of  January  1970,  or 
who  died  in  such  month,  then  for  purposes 
of  section  215(a)  (4)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (if  applicable)  the  amount  in  column 
IV  of  the  table  appearing  in  such  section 
215(a)  for  such  Individual  shall  be  the 
amount  in  such  column  on  the  line  on  which 
in  column  n  appears  his  primary  insurance 
amount  (as  deternUned  under  section  21o(c) 
of  such  Act)  instead  of  the  amount  in  col- 
lunn    IV    equal    to    the    primary    insurance 


amount  on  which   his  disability   insurance 
benefit  is  based. 

(g)  (1)  Section  227(a)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$40" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$76",  and  by 
striking  out  "$20"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of •$37.50". 

(2)  Section  227(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  in  the  second  sentence  "$40" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$76". 

(3)  Section  228(b)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$40"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$75". 

(4)  Section  228(b)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$40"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$75",  and  by  striking  out 
"$20"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$37.50". 

(5)  Section  228(c)  (2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$20"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  •$37.50". 

(6)  Section  228(c)  (3)  (A)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ■$40"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  •$75". 

(7)  Section  228(c)(3)(B)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  •$20"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  •$37.50". 

(8)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sub- 
section shall  apply  with  respect  to  monthly 
benefits  under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  for  months  after  December  1969. 

COST-OF-LIVING    INCREASES    IN    BENEFITS 

Sec.  102.  Section  202  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

'•COST-OP-LIVINC    INCREASES   IN    BENEFITS 

••(w)  (1)   For  purposes  of  this  subsection — 

"(A)  the  term  'price  index'  means  the  an- 
nual average  over  a  calendar  year  of  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  (all  items — united 
city  average)  published  monthly  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics;  and 

"(B)  the  term  'base  period"  means  the 
calendar  year  1969,  or  if  later,  the  calendM 
year  preceding  .the  year  in  which  the  most 
recent  cost-of-living  adjustment  has  been 
made  in  monthly  Ijenefits  under  this  title 
by  reason  of  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

"(2)  As  soon  after  January  1,  1971,  and 
as  soon  after  January  1,  of  each  succeeding 
year  as  there  becomes  available  necessary 
data  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of 
the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Secretary  shall 
determine  the  per  centum  of  increase  (if 
any)  in  the  price  index  for  the  calendar  year 
ending  with  the  close  of  the  preceding  De- 
cember over  the  price  index  for  the  base 
period.  If  the  increase  occurring  in  the  price 
index  for  the  latest  calendar  year  with  re- 
spect to  which  a  determination  is  made  in 
accordance  with  this  paragraph  over  the 
price  index  for  the  base  period  is  equal  to 
at  least  2  percent,  there  shall  be  made,  in 
accordance  with  the  succeeding  provisions 
of  this  subsection,  an  increase  in  the 
monthly  Insurance  benefits  payable  under 
this  title  equal  to  the  percent  rise  in  the 
price  index  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one- tenth 
of  1  percent. 

"(3)  Increase  in  such  insurance  benefits 
shall  be  effective  for  benefits  payable  with 
repect  to  months  beginning  on.  or  after 
April  1  of  the  year  in  which  the  most  recent 
determination  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  is 
made. 

"(4)  In  determining  the  amount  of  any 
individual's  monthly  insurance  benefit  for 
purposes  of  applying  the  provisions  of  section 
203(a)  (relating  to  reductions  of  benefits 
when  necessary  to  prevent  certain  maximum 
benefits  from  being  exceeded),  amounts 
payable  by  reason  of  this  subsection  shall  not 
be  regarded  as  part  of  the  monthly  benefit 
of  such  individual. 

"(5)  Any  increase  to  be  made  in  the 
monthly  benefits  payable  to  or  with  respect 
to  any  individual  shall  be  applied  after  all 
other  provisions  of  this  title  relating  to,  the 
amount  of  such  benefit  have  been  applied. 
If  the  amovmt  of  any  increase  payable  by 
:  ca-  ■  n  -  f  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  Is 


not  a  multiple  of  $0.10,  it  shall  be  reduced 
to  the  next  lower  multiple  of  $0.10." 

LOWERING  or  AGE  AT  WHICH  OTHERWISE  UN- 
INSURED INDIVIDUALS  MAY  BECOME  ENTITLED 
TO    BENEFITS 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Section  228  (a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  (a)   Every  individual  who — 

"  ( 1 )   has  attained  the  age  of  65, 

"(2)  is  a  resident  of  the  United  States  (as 
defined  in  subsection  (3)),  and  Is  (A)  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  (B)  an  alien 
lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  residence 
in  the  United  States  (as  defined  in  section 
210(1))  contlnously  during  the  5  years  im- 
mediately preceding  the  month  in  which  he 
files  application  under  this  section,  and 

••(3)  has  filed  application  for  benefits  un- 
der this  section, 

shall  (subject  to  the  limitations  in  this  sec- 
tion) be  entitled  to  a  benefit  under  this 
section  for  each  month  beginning  with  the 
first  month  after  September  1966  in  which 
he  becomes  so  entitled  to  such  benefits  and 
ending  with  the  month  preceding  the  month 
in  which  he  dies.  No  application  under  this 
section  which  is  filed  by  an  individual  more 
than  3  months  before  the  first  month  tn 
which  he  meets  the  requirements  of  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  shall  be  accepted  as  an 
application  for  purposes  of  this  section." 

(b)  Section  228(c)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  The"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  subsection   (i),   the". 

(c)  Section  228  of  such  Act  is  luriher 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  ti.e 
following  new  subsection : 

"INDIVIDUALS  EXEMPT  FROM  REDI'CrlON  ON  AC- 
COUNT OF  GOVERNMENTAL  PENSION  SYSTEM 
BENEFITS 

■■(i)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  ( c) .  if  at  the  beginning  of  any 
month  an  individual  has  not  less  than  4 
quarters  of  coverage  ( whenever  acqiilred ) , 
the  benefit  amount  of  such  individual  for 
such  month  under  this  section  shall  not  be 
reduced  on  account  of  any  periodic  benefit 
under  a  governmental  pension  system  for 
which  he  or  his  spouse  is  eligible  for  such 
month." 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  applicable  with  respect  to  benefits 
payable  under  section  228  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  for  months  after  the  month  follow- 
ing the  month  in  which  this  Act  is  enacted, 
but  only  on  the  basts  of  applications  for  such 
benefits  filed  in  or  after  the  month  in  which 
this  Act  is  enacted. 

LOWERING    OF    AGE    AT    WHICH    ACTIARIALLY    RE- 
DUCED  BENEFITS   MAY    BE   PAm 

Sec.  104.  (a)  (1)  Section  202  (a)  (2)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "62"  wherever  it  appears  therein  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "60". 

(2)  Section  202(b)  (1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "62"  wherever  it  ap- 
pears therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
••60''. 

(3)  Section  202(c)  (1)  and  (2)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  •62"  wherever  It 
appears  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"60". 

(4)  (A)  Section  202(f)  (1)(B),  (2),  (5). 
and  (6)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "62" 
wherever  it  appears  therein  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof    "60". 

(B)  Section  202(f)(1)(C)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  was  entitled" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or  was  entitled, 
after  attainment  of  age  62,"'. 

(5)  (A)  Section  202(h)  (1)  (A)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "62  "  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  ""60". 

(B)  Section  202(h)(2)(A)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  '"sul)section  (q)  and" 
after  "Except  as  provided  in". 

(C)  Section  202(h)(2)(B)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  Inserting  ""subsection  (q)  and" 
after  "except  as  provided  In". 
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(D)  BteUaa  3l»(h)(a)(C)  ot  loeta  Act  to 
Ani6iMtod  by 

(I)  atrlklnc  out  "bIiaU  b«  aquaa"  and  In- 
■arUnc  in  U«u  tlunot  "sluUl.  except  a«  pro- 
▼ld«d  In  cubMcUon  (q).  b«  equal':  and 

(II)  inaartlnc  "and  eeetlon  aoafq)"  after 
"section  a08 (a)". 

(b)(1)  Tb«  first  eentenee  of  section  30a 
(q)  (1)  of  such  Act  la  amended  (A)  by  itrlk- 
Ing  out  "htuband'a,  widow'*,  or  widower's" 
and  Insertlnc  ^  U«u  thereof  "husband's, 
widow's,  widower's,  or  parentl".  and  (B)  by 
•trlklng  out.  In  subpani«raph  (A)  therecrf. 
"widow's  or  widower's"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereto  "widow's,  widower's,  or  parent's". 

(2)(A)  SecUon  aoa(q)(3)(A)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  (I)  by  atrlUng  out  "husband's, 
widow's,  or  widower's"  each  place  tt  appears 
therein  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "hus- 
band's, widow's,  widower's,  or  parent's",  (11) 
by  striking  out  "age  82"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "age  80",  and  (ill)  by  striking  out 
"wife's  or  husband's"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "wife's,  husband's  or  parent's". 

(B)  Section  202  (q)(3)(B)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  husband's" 
each  place  It  appears  therein  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  ",  husband's,  widow's,  wid- 
ower's, or  parent's". 

(C)  Section  202(q)(3)(C)  U  amended  by 
striking  out  "or  widower's"  each  place  It 
appears  therein  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"widower's,  or  parent's". 

(D)  Section  202(q)(3)(D)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  widower's"  and 
lns«tlng  In  Ueu  thereof  "widower's,  or 
parent's". 

(E)  Section  202(q)(3)(E)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  ( 1)  by  striking  out  "  ( or  would,  but 
for  subsection  (e)  (1)  in  the  case  of  a  widow 
or  surviving  divorced  wife  or  subsection  (f) 

.    (1)  In  the  case  of  a  widower,  be)  entitled  to 
-  »  widow's  or  widower's  Insurance  benefit  to 
which  such  Individual  was  first  entitled  for  a 
month   before  she  or  he"   and   Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof    "(or  would,  but  for  subsection 
(e)(1),  (f)(1),  or  (h)(1),  be)  enaued  to  a 
wi<iow'n.    widower's,    or    parent's    Insurance 
benefit  to  which  such  Individual  was  first 
entitled  for  a  month  before  such  individual ", 
(U)   by  striking  out  "the  amount  by  which 
such  widow's  or  widower's  insurance  benefit" 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "the  amount  by 
which  sxich   widow's,   widower's,   or  parent's 
Insurance  benefit",  (Ul)  by  striking  out  "over 
such  widow's  or  widower's  Insurance  benefit' 
and    Inserting    in    lieu    thereof     "over    such 
widow's,    widowers,    or    parent's    Insurance 
benefit"  and,  (iv)   by  striking  out   "attained 
reUrement  age"  each  place  it  appears  therein 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'attained  age  60 
(In  the  case  of  a  widow  or  widower)   or  at- 
tained   retirement    age    (in    the    case    of   a 
parent)". 

(F)   Section  202(q)  (3)  (F)    of  such  Act  U 
amended  (i)  by  striking  out  "(or  would  but 
for  subsecUon  (e)(1)  in  the  case  of  a  widow 
or    surviving    divorced    wife    or    subsecUon 
(f)(1)    In  the  case  of  a  widower,  be)    en- 
titled  to  a  widow's  or   widower's  Insurance 
benefit  to  which  such   IndlvldtuU   was   first 
entlUed  for  a  month  before  she  or  he"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "(or  would   but  for 
subsecUon    (e)(1),    (f)(1),   or    (h)(1)     be) 
enUUed  to  a  widow's,  widower's,  or  parent's 
Insurance  benefit  for  which  such  individual 
was  first  entiUed  for  a  month  before  such 
individual",  (U)  by  striking  out  "the  amount 
by  which  such  widows  or  widower's  Insur- 
ance benefit "  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"the  amoimt  by  which  such  widow's  wldow- 
ers.  or  parent's  insurance  benefit',   (iU)    by 
striking   out    "over  such  widow's   Insurance 
benefit"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "over 
such  widow's,   widower's,  or  parent's  Insur- 
ance benefit"   (iv)   by  striking  out   "62"  and 
inserting  In   Ueu   thereof  "60",  and    (v)    by 
striking  out  "attained  retirement  age  "  each 
place  it  appears  therein  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "attained  age  60   (In  the  case  of  a 
widow  or  widower)    or  attained  retirement 
age  ( In  the  case  of  a  parent) ". 

(O)  SecUon  aoa(q)  (3)  (O)"  of  such  Act  to 
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amended  by  striking  out  "83"  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "'80". 

(3)  Section  aoa(q)  (5)  (B)  o*  such  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "'83"  and  InserUng 
in  lieu  thereof  "80". 

(4)  SecUon  aoa(q)(8)  of  such  Act  to 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "husband's, 
widow's,  or  widower's"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "husband's,  widow's,  widower's,  or 
parent's",  and  (U)  by  striking  out.  In  clause 
(HI),  "widow's  or  widower's"  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "widow's,  widower's,  or 
parent's". 

(9)  SecUon  203(q)(7)  of  such  Act  to 
amended^— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "husband's,  widow's, 
or  widower's"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"husband's,  widow's,  widower's,  or  parent's"; 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out.  In  subparagraph  (E), 
"widow's  or  widower's"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "widow's,  widower's,  or  parent's". 

(6)  Section  202(q)(a)  of  such  Act  to 
amended  by  striking  out  "widow's  or  widow- 
er's" and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "widow's, 
widower's,  or  parent's". 

(c)(1)  The  heading  to  secUon  30a(r)  of 
such  Act  to  amended  by  striking  out  "Wife's 
or  Husband's"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"Wife's,  Husband's,  Widows,  Widowers,  or 
Parents". 

(2)  (A)  SecUon  202(r)(l)  at  such  Act  to 
amended  (1)  by  strUclng  out  "wife's  or  hus- 
band's" the  first  place  it  appears  therein 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "wife's,  hus- 
band's, widow's,  widower's,  or  parent's",  and 
( U )  by  inserUng  Immediately  before  the  peri- 
od at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng:  ",  or 
for  widows,  widower's,  or  parent's  Insurance 
benefits  but  only  if  such  first  month  occurred 
before  such  Individual  attained  age  62". 

(B)  SecUon  202(r)(2)  of  such  Act  to 
amended  by  striking  out  "wife's  or  hus- 
band's" and  InserUng  in  Ueu  thereof  "wife"s, 
husband's,  widow's,  widower's,  or  parent's", 
(d)  SecUon  214(a)  (1)  of  such  Act  to 
amended  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (A), 
by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C) 
as  subparagraphs  (C)  and  (O),  reepectively, 
and  by  InserUng  the  following  new  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B)  ; 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  a  woman  who  has 
died,  the  year  In  which  she  died  or  (if  earlier) 
the  year  in  which  she  attained  age  63, 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  woman  who  has  not 
died,  the  year  In  which  she  attained  (or 
would  attain)  age  62,". 

(e)(1)  SecUon  21S(b)(3)  of  such  Act  to 
amended  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (A), 
by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C) 
as  subparagraphs  (C)  and  (D),  respecUvely, 
and  by  InserUng  the  foUowlng  new  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B) : 

'"(A)  In  the  case  of  a  woman  who  has 
died,  the  year  In  which  she  died,  or,  if  it 
occurred  earlier  but  after  1960,  the  year  in 
which  she  attained  age  62, 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  woman  who  has 
not  died,  the  year  occurring  after  1960  In 
which  she  attained  (or  would  attain) 
age  62,". 

(3)  SecUon  316(f)(6)  of  such  Act  to 
amended  (A)  by  InserUng  after  "attained 
age  66,"'  the  foUowlng:  "or  in  the  case  of  a 
woman  who  became  entitled  to  such  benefits 
and  died  before  the  month  in  which  she  at- 
tained age  62,";  (B)  by  striking  out  ""hto" 
each  place  it  appears  therein  and  inserUng 
in  Ueu  thereof  'hto  or  her";  and  (C)  by  strik- 
ing out  "he  "  each  place  after  the  first  place 
it  appears  therein  and  inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of "he  or  she". 

(f)(1)  SecUon  2ie(b)(3)(A)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "62"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "60". 

(2)  SecUon  216(c)(8)(A)  of  such  Act  to 
amended  by  striking  out  ""82"  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "80". 

(3)  Sectton  216(f)(3)(A)  of  such  Act  to 
amended  by  striking  out  "62"  and  InserUng 
In  Ueu  thereof  "60". 

(4)  SecUon  218(g)  (8) /A)   of  such  Act  to 


amended  by  striking  out  "83"  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "60". 

(g)(1)  SecUon  a03(q)(6)(A)  o<  suoh  Act 
to  amended  by  striking  out  "No  wife's  In- 
surance benefit"  and  Inserting  In  Itou  thet«- 
o*  "No  wife's  Insurance  benefit  to  which  a 
wife  to  entitled". 

(3)  SecUon  302(q)(B)(C)  of  such  Act  to 
amended  by  striking  out  "woman"  and  In- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "wife". 

(3)  Section  202(q)  (6)  (A)  (I)  (H)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  (A)  by  striking  out  "wife's  in- 
surance Jjenefit"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of "wife's  Insurance  benefit  to  which  a  wife 
to  enUUed",  and  (B)  by  striking  out  "or"  at 
the  end  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
foUowlng:  "or  in  the  case  of  a  wife's  insur- 
ance benefit  to  which  a  divorced  wife  to  en- 
tlUed, with  the  first  day  of  the  first  month 
for  which  such  Individual  to  enttUed  to  such 
benefit,  or". 

(4)  Section  302(q)(7)(B)  of  such  Act  to 
amended  by  striking  out  "wife's  Instirance 
benefiU"  and  InserUng  Ui  Ueu  thereof  "wife's 
insurance  benefiU  to  which  a  wife  to  en- 
Utled". 

(h)  SecUon  224(a)  of  such  Act  to  amended 
by  strtklng  out  "62"  and  InserUng  in  Ueu 
thereof  "60". 

( i )  The  amendments  made  by  this  secUon 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  montlily  l>eneflta 
under  UUe  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for 
months  after  December  1969,  but  only  on 
the  basto  of  applications  for  such  benefits 
filed  after  September  1989. 


LnmsuzATiOM  or  EAuriNcs  rear 
Sec.  106.  (a)(1)(A)  Paragraphs  (1),  (3), 
and  (4)(B)  of  subsecUon  (f)  of  section  203 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  are  each  amended 
by  strUdng  out  "$140"  wherever  It  appears 
therein  and  inserUng  in  Ueu  thereof  "$200". 
(B)  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (3)  of 
such  subsecUon  (f)  to  amended  by  striking 
out  ",  except  that  of  the  first  $1,200  of  such 
excess  (or  all  of  such  excess  if  it  U  less  than 
$1,200) .  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  thereof 
shall  not  be  included". 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)(A)  of  subsecUon  (h) 
of  section  203  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$140"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$200". 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sub- 
section (other  than  the  amendment  made 
by  paragraph  (1)  (B) )  shall  be  effective  only 
with  respect  to  taxable  years  ending  after 
December  31,  1968,  and  before  January  1, 
1973.  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)(B)  of  thto  subsecUon  shall  be  effective 
with  respect  to  taxable  years  ending  after 
December  31,  1968. 

(b)(1)  Paragraphs  (1),  (3),  and  (4)  (B) 
ot  subsection  (f )  of  section  203  of  the  Social 
Seciu-ity  Act  are  each  amended  by  striking 
out  "$140"  wherever  it  appears  thweln  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$360  ". 

(3)  Paragraph  (1)(A)  of  subsection  (h) 
of  secUon  303  of  such  Act  to  amended  by 
striking  out  "$140"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "$250". 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  thto  sub- 
section shall  be  effective  only  with  respect 
to  taxable  years  ending  after  December  31. 
1971  and  before  January  1,  1974. 

(c)(1)  Paragraphs  (1),  (3).  and  (4)  (B)  of 
subsection  (f)  of  section  303  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  are  each  amended  by  striking 
out  "$140"  wherever  it  appears  therein  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$300". 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)(A)  of  subsection  (h)  of 
section  303  of  such  Act  to  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "$140 "  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 

"$300". 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  thto  sub- 
section shall  be  effective  only  with  respect 
to  taxable  years  ending  after  December  31, 
1973  and  t>efore  January  1,  1978. 

Ssc.  2.  (a)  Subsections  (b).  (d),  (f),  (h), 
(J),  and  (k)  of  secUon  203  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  are  repealed. 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  secUon  203  Is 
am?-;ded    (1)    by   striking  out   "Noncovered 
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Work  Outside  the  United  States  or"  In  the 
heading,  and  (3)  by  striking  out  paragraph 

(I)  thereof. 

(c)  Subsection  (e)  of  such  section  203  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "subsections  (c) 
and  (d)"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "sub- 
section (c)". 

(d)  SubsecUon  (1)  of  such  section  303  to 
amended  by  striking  out  "subsection  (b), 
(c) ,  (g) .  or  (b)  "  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"subsection  (c)  or  (g)". 

(e)  Subsection  (1)  of  such  section  203  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  (h)(1)(A)". 

(f)  The  second  sentence  of  paragraph  (I) 
of  subsection  (n)  of  section  202  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  amended  by  striking  out 
"Section  203  (b),  (c),  and  (d)"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereo*  "Section  203(c) ". 

(g)  Paragraph  (7)  of  subsection  (t)  of 
section  202  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Subsections  (b), 
(c),  and  (d)"  and  inserUng  in  lieu  thereof 
"Subsection  (c)". 

(h)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  208(a)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  repealed. 

(1)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
(other  than  subsection  (h) )  shall  apply  only 
with  respect  to  benefits  payable  for  months 
beginning  after  December  31,  1976,  and  the 

'amendment  made   by  subsection    (h)    shall 
become  effective  on  January  1,  1976. 

CKUjfS  BENEITTS  FOR  STTTDENTS 

Sxc.  106.  ($)(1)  Section  202  (d)(1)  (B)(i) 
of  the  Sodal  Security  Act  to  amended  by 
strlltlng  out  "full-time  student  and  had  not 
'ttalned  the  age  of  22"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "qualified  student  and  had  not  at- 
tained the  age  of  26". 

(2)  Section  202(d)(1)(E)  of  such  Act  to 
amended  by  strllcing  out  "full-time  student" 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "qualified  stu- 
dent". 

(3)  (A)  Section  202(d)  (1)  (P)  (1)  of  such 
Act  to  amended  by  strllUng  out  "fuU-Ume 
student"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "qual- 
ified student". 

(B)  SecUon  202(d)  (1)  (P)  (U)  of  such  Act 
to  amended  by  strilUng  out  "22"  and  insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "26". 

(4)  (A)  Section  202(1)  (1)  (G)  (1)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "fxUl-time 
student"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "quail- 
fled  student". 

(B)  Section  202(d)  (1)  (G)  (U)  of  such  Act 
to  amended  by  striking  out  "22""  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "26". 

(b)  Section  202(d)(6)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  ""22"  each  place 
It  appears  therein  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  ""26",  and  (2)  by  striking  out  "full- 
time  student"  each  place  it  appears  therein 
and  by  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "qualified 
student". 

(c)  (A)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
a02(d)  (7)  (B)  of  such  Act  to  amended  (I)  by 
striking  out  "full-time  student"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "fuU-tlme  student,  or 
part-time  student,  as  the  case  may  be."  and 

(II)  by  strilclng  out  "full-time  attendance 
each  place  it  appears  therein  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "full-time  or  part-time  attend- 
ance, as  the  case  may  be,". 

(11)  The  second  sentence  of  section  202(d) 
(7)(B)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "fuU-tlme  attendance"'  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "fuU-tlme  or  part-Ume  attend- 
ance, as  the  case  may  he,". 

(B)  Section  202(d)(7)  of  such  Act  to 
further  amended  by  adding  after  subpara- 
graph (C)  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraphs : 

"(D)  A  'qualified  student'  to  an  Individual 
who — 

""(1)  Is  a  full-Ume  student  or  a  part-time 
student,  and 

""(11)  to  determined  by  the  Secretary  (in 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
him)  to  be  malUng  satisfactory  progress  In 
the  courses  of  study  pursued  by  him  In  the 
educational  Institution  in  which  he  to 
enrolled: 


except  that  no  Individual  who  has  attained 
age  22  shall  be  a  qualified  student  after  the 
date  he  first  becomes  eligible  for  a  bacca- 
laureate degree  from  an  educational  Insti- 
tution In  which  he  to  or  has  been  enroUed. 
'"(E)  A  "part-time  student'  to  an  Individ- 
ual who  is  in  attendance  at  an  educational 
Institution  (as  defined  in  subparagraph  (C) ) 
and  is  carrying  a  course  load  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  (in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  him)  which.  In  light 
of  the  standards  and  practices  of  the  insti- 
tution involved,  is  not  less  than  one-half 
the  course  load  which  would  be  carried  by  a 
full-time  student  in  such  Institution,  except 
that  no  individual  be  considered  as  a  'part- 
time  student'  if  he  is  paid  by  his  employer 
while  attending  an  educational  Institution 
at  the  request,  or  pursuant  to  a  requirement, 
of  his  employer." 

(d)  Section  203  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"DEDUCTIONS   FROM   CHn.D*S  BENEFTrS   OF  PART- 
TIME    STUDENTS 

"(mi  ( 1 )  Deductions,  at  such  time  or  times 
as  the  Secretary  shall  determine,  shall  be 
made  from  any  child's  insurance  benefit 
(under  section  202(d))  to  which  an  indi- 
vidual is  entitled  for  any  month  In  which 
such  individual  is  a  part-time  student  (as 
defined  in  secUon  202(d)(7)(E)),  if  such 
individual  would  not  have  been  entttled, 
under  section  202(d),  to  such  a  benefit  for 
such  month  except  for  the  fact  that  he  was 
a  qualified  student  (as  defined  in  section 
202(d)  (7)  (D) )  during  such  month.  For  any 
month  in  which  such  individual  to  a  part- 
Ume  student  carrying  a  course  load  in  the 
educational  Institution  in  which  he  to  en- 
roUed of  not  less  than  three-fourths  of  a 
full  course  load  (as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  regulations  prescribed  by  him) , 
the  deduction  from  the  child's  benefit  of 
such  individual  shall  be  equal  to  one-fourth 
of  the  amount  of  such  child's  benefit  and, 
for  any  other  month,  the  deduction  from  the 
child's  benefit  of  such  individual  shall  be 
equal  to  one-half  of  the  amount  of  such 
child's  benefit. 

"(2)  An  Individual  referred  to  in  para- 
graph ( 1 )  shall  report  to  the  Secretary  such 
information  as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regu- 
lations prescribe  to  enable  the  Secretary  to 
make  deductions  from  such  individual's  ben- 
efits in  accordance  with  such  paragraph. 

"(3)  Whenever  any  individual,  without 
good  cause,  fails  or  refuses  to  make  any 
report  required  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2), 
the  Secretary  may  (in  accordance  with  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  him  for  such  pur- 
pose) make  penalty  deductions  from  the 
child's  insurance  benefits  to  which  such  in- 
divldvial  is  entitled.  Any  such  penalty  deduc- 
tion shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the 
child's  insurance  Ijenefit  to  which  such 
individual  is  entitled  for  one  month,  and 
not  more  than  one  such  penalty  deduction 
shall  be  made  for  any  one  such  failure  or 
refusal." 

(e)  SecUon  222(b)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  sjnended  (1)  by  striking  out  "22"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "26",  and  (2)  by 
strilring  out  "full-time  student"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "qualified  student". 

(f)  The  last  sentence  of  section  225  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  "22"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of "26",  and  (2)  by  striking  out  "full-time 
student"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""quali- 
fied student". 

(g)  The  amendments  made  by  the  pre- 
ceding provision  of  thto  section  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  monthly  insurance  benefits 
under  secUon  202  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
four  months  after  the  month  which  follows 
the  month  In  which  this  Act  is  enacted;  ex- 
cept that,  in  the  case  of  an  individual  who 
was  not  entitled  to  a  ctiild's  Insurance  bene- 
fit under  subsection  (d)  of  such  section  for 
the  month  In  which  thto  Act  is  enacted,  such 


amendments  shall  apply  only  on  the  basis 
of  an  application  filed  in  or  after  the  month 
in  which  this  Act  to  enacted. 

(h)  SecUon  205  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection : 

"NOTIFICATION  OP  RECIPIENTS  OF  CHILD'S  IN- 
SURANCE BENEFITS  OF  PROVISIONS  RELATING 
TO    STUDENTS 

"(r)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  and  put 
into  effect  procedures  designed  to  provide 
notification  to  individuaU  receiving  child's 
insurance  benefits  under  section  202(d)  of 
the  provisions  of  such  section  relating  to  eli- 
gibility for  such  benefits  in  the  case  of  indi- 
viduals who  have  attained  age  18  and  are 
qualified  students.  In  the  case  of  individuaU 
who  are  receiving  child's  Insurance  benefits 
for  the  month  in  which  they  attain  the  age 
of  14,  such  notification  shall  be  provided  in 
such  month,  or,  if  that  is  not  feasible,  at 
the  earliest  time  thereafter  that  to  feasible. 
In  the  case  of  individuaU  who  first  become 
entitled  to  child's  insurance  benefits  for  a 
month  after  the  month  in  which  they  attain 
the  age  of  14,  such  noUficatlon  shall  be 
provided  in  the  month  in  which  they  first 
become  entitled  to  such  benefits,  or.  If  that 
is  not  feasible,  at  the  earliest  time  there- 
after that  is  feasible. 

DEFINITION    or    DISABILITT 

Sec.  107.  (a)  Section  223(d)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  is  amended  (1)  by  striking 
out  paragraphs  (2)  through  (4)  thereof  and 
(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (5)  thereof 
as  paragraph  (2) . 

(b)  TTie  third  sentence  of  section  216 
(i)(l)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "paragraphs  (2)  (A),  (3),  (4),  and  (5)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "paiAigraph  (2)  ". 

( c )  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  Ije  effective  with  respect  to  applications 
for  disability  insurance  benefits  under  sec- 
tion 223  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  for 
disability  determinations  under  section  216 
(1)  of  such  Act,  filed — 

(1)  in  or  after  the  month  in  which  this 
Act  is  enacted,  or 

(2)  before  the  month  in  which  this  Act  is 
enacted  If  the  applicant  has  not  died  before 
such  month  and  if — 

(A)  notice  of  the  final  decision  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has 
not  been  given  to  the  applicant  before  such 
month,  or 

(B)  the  notice  referred  to  in  subparagraph 
(A)  has  been  so  given  before  such  month 
but  a  civil  action  with  respect  to  such  final 
decision  is  commenced  under  section  205(g) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  (whether  before, 
in.  or  after  such  month)  and  the  decision  in 
such  civil  action  has  not  become  final  before 
such  month. 

USE    or    COMBINED    EARNINGS    IN    COMPUTATION 
OF  BENEFITS  FOR  MARRIED  COUPLES 

Sec.  108.  (a)  Section  202(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  as  amended  by  section  104  of 
thto  Act  is  further  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(a)  (1)  Every  individual  who — 

"(A)  is  a  fully  Insured  individual  (as  de- 
fined in  section  214  (a) ) , 

"(B)  has  attained  age  60.  and 

"(C)  has  filed  application  for  old-age  in- 
surance benefits  or  was  entitled  to  disability 
insurance  benefits  for  the  month  preceding 
the  month  in  which  he  attained  age  65.  s^all 
l>e  entitled  to  an  old-age  insurance  benefit 
for  each  month  beginning  with  the  first 
month  in  which  such  individual  becomes 
so  entitled  to  such  insvirance  benefits  apd 
ending  with  the  month  preceding  the  month 
in  which  he  dies.  ' 

"(2)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (q), 
such  individual's  old-age  insurance  benefit 
for  any  month  shall  be  equal  to  hto  primary 
Insurance  amount  for  such  month  as  deter- 
mined under  section  216(a) ,  or  as  determined 
under  paragraph  (3)  of  thto  subsection  if 
such  paragraph  is  applicable  and  its  appli- 
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atUon  incrvmaaa  tb«  toUl  of  the  monthly 
lna\inmc«  b«neflta  p*7mble  for  such  month 
to  (uch  indlTldYUI  and  hla  apouM.  If  th« 
prUnary  Inauntnce  amount  of  an  IndlTtdual 
for  any  month  I*  determined  under  para- 
graph (3),  the  primary  Insurance  amount  of 
hla  apouae  for  auch  month  ahall.  notwith- 
standing the  preceding  aentenee.  be  deter- 
mined only  under  paragraph  (3). 

"(3)  If  both  an  individual  and  hi*  apouM 
are  entitled  to  beneflta  under  thla  aubeectlon 
(or  aectlon  333) .  or  one  of  them  la  so  entitled 
and  the  other  would  upon  satlafylng  aub- 
pwagrapha  (A)  and  (C)  of  paragraph  (1)  be 
entitled  to  beneflta  under  thla  aubeectlon, 
then  (aubject  to  paragraph  (4) )  the  primary 
Inauranee  amount  of  auch  Individual,  "m 
the  primary  inauranee  amount  of  auch  apouae 
(who  shall  be  deemed  to  be  entitled  to  bene- 
fits under  this  aubeectlon,  whether  or  not 
satlafylng  auch  aubparagrapha,  beginning 
with  the  later  of  the  month  In  which  such 
spouse  attains  age  60.  or  the  month  in  which 
auch  Individual  became  entitled  to  benefits 
under  this  subsection),  for  any  month,  ahall 
each  be  equal  to  the  amount  derived  by — 
"(A)  adding  together  aueh  Individual 'a 
avwmga  monthly  wage  and  auch  spoiue'a 
Average  mcsithly  wage,  as  determined  under 
■acttan  at«rbi, 

"fB,  applying  secUon  215(a)(1)  to  their 
oomblned  average  monthly  wage  determined 
under  subparagraph  (A)  (aubject  to  the  next 
aentenee)  as  though  such  combined  average 
monthly  wage  were  auch  individual's  aver- 
age monthly  wage  determined  under  aectlon 
ai5(b).  and 

"(C)   mulUplylng  the  amount  determined 
under  subparagraph  (B)   by  7S  percent. 
If  the  combined  average  monthly  wage  re- 
sulting under  subparagraph  (A)  exceeds  the 
average  monthly  wage   (hereinafter  referred 
to    as    the    'maximum    Individual    average 
monthly  wage')  that  would  result  under  sec- 
tion 315(b)  with  respect  to  a  person  who  be- 
came entitled  to  benefits  under  thla  subsec- 
tion (without  having  established  a  period  of 
dlsabUlty)  In  the  calendar  year  In  which  the 
I»tmary  Insurance  amoxints  of  such  Individ- 
ual and  spouse  are  determined  under  this 
paragraph,    and    who    bad    the    maxlmimi 
wages  and  self -employment  Income  that  can 
be  counted,   pursuant  to  section  ai5(e),  in 
all  his  benefit  :omputatlon  years,  then   the 
determination  under  subparagraph  (B)  shall 
take   Into   account  only   that   part  of  such 
combined   average   monthly   wage   which   Is 
equal   to   the   maximum   Individual   average 
monthly  wage   but  the  amount  determined 
under  such  subparagraph  shall  be  Increaaed 
by  25.88   per  centum  of   the  difference   be- 
tween auch  combined  average  monthly  wage 
(or  ao  much  thereof  as  does  not  exceed  150 
per  centum  of  the  maximum  Individual  av- 
erage  monthly   wage)    and   auch   maximum 
Individual  average  monthly  wage  before  ap- 
plying subparagraph    (C).   The   primary  In- 
surance  amount   of   an   Individual   and   his 
spouse    determined    under    this    paragraph 
shall  not  be  increaaed  unless  there  la  an  In- 
crease In  the  primary  Insurance  amount  of 
either  of  them  pursjiant  to  provisions  of  this 
title  other  than  thS  paragraph. 

"(4)  Paragraph  (3)  shall  not  spply— 
"(A)  with  respect  to  any  Individual  for 
any  month  unless,  prior  to  such  month,  such 
Individual  and  hla  spouse  shall  have  each 
acqiilred,  after  attainment  of  age  50.  not  leas 
than  30  quarters  of  coverage  (counting  as  a 
quarter  of  coverage  for  purpoeee  of  this  sub- 
paragraph any  quarter  all  of  which  was  In- 
cluded In  a  period  of  disability,  as  defined  In 
section  216(1), 

"(B)  with  respect  to  any  individual  for 
any  month  unless  there  Is  In  effect  with  re- 
spect to  such  month  a  request  filed  (In  such 
form  and  manner  as  the  Secretary  shall  by 
regulaUona  preecrlbe)  by  auch  Individual 
and  hla  apouae  that  their  primary  Inauranee 
amounta    be    determined    under    paragraph 
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(3), 


"(C)   with  reapect  to  any  Individual  or  his 


spouse  for  any  month  if  sueb  individual  or 
hU  spouse  shall  have  indloated.  In  such 
manner  and  form  as  the  Secretary  shall  by 
regulations  preecrlbe,  that  he  or  she  does  no* 
desire  a  request  filed  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graph (B)  to  be  effective  with  ra^Mct  to  such 
month,  or 

"(D)  for  purposes  of  determining  the 
Amount  of  any  monthly  benefits  which 
(without  regard  to  section  a03(a) )  an  pay- 
able under  the  provlslonf  of  this  section 
other  than  thla  subsection  on  the  basis  of 
the  wages  and  self-employment  Income  of  an 
Individual  or  hla  spouse." 

(b)(1)  Section  302  (e)  (2)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "shall 
be  equal  to  83 '4  percent  of  the  primary  In- 
surance amount  of  auch  deoeaaed  Individual" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "shall  be  equal 
to  the  larger  of  (A)  82",  percent  of  the  pri- 
mary Insurance  amount  of  such  deceased  In- 
dividual for  such  month  as  determined  under 
section  215(a).  or  (B)  110  percent  of  the 
primary  insurance  amount  of  such  Individual 
as  determined  under  aubeectlon  (a)(3)  of 
thla  aectlon  (assiunlng  for  purposes  of  this 
clause  that  auch  subsection  was  applicable) 
for  the  month  preceding  the  month  In  which 
he  died". 

(2)  Section  202(f)  (S)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "shall  be  equal  to 
83  Vj  percent  of  the  primary  insurance 
amount  of  his  deceased  wife"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  'shall  be  equal  to  the  larger 
of  (A)  82 '.^  percent  of  the  primary  Insurance 
amount  of  hla  deceaaed  wife  for  auch  month 
as  determined  under  aectlon  216(a).  or  (B) 
110  percent  of  the  primary  Insurance  amount 
of  hla  deceaaed  wife  aa  determined  under 
aubeectlon  (a)(3)  of  thU  aectlon  (assum- 
ing for  purposes  of  this  clause  that  auch  sub- 
section was  applicable)  for  the  month  pre- 
ceding the  month  In  which  ahe  died". 

(c)  Section  203(a)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Is  amended  by  strllilng  out  the  period  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (3)  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ".  or",  and  by  Inserting  after 
paragraph  (3)  the  following  new  paragraph: 
"(4)  when  the  primary  insurance  amotint 
of  the  Insured  individual  la  determined  un- 
der aectlon  302(a)  (3).  auch  total  of  benefite 
for  any  month  ahall  not  be  reduced  to  leas 
than  the  larger  of — 

"(A)  the  amount  determined  under  this 
aubeectlon  without  regard  to  this  paragraph, 
or 

"(B)(1)  the  amount  appearing  In  colimin 
V  of  the  table  In  section  315(a)  on  the  line 
on  which  appears  In  column  IV  the  amount 
determined  under  eubparagraph  (B)  of  auch 
section  20a(a)(3)  for  such  individual  and 
his  spouse,  or 

"(li)  U  the  amount  so  determined  imder 
such  subparagraph  (B)  does  not  appear  In 
column  rv — 

"(I)  the  amount  appearing  in  column  V 
on  the  line  which  appears  In  column  rV  the 
next  higher  amount,  if  the  amount  so  de- 
termined under  such  subparagraph  (B)  Is 
lees  than  the  last  fig\ire  In  column  IV.  or 
"(II)  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  amount  appearing  on  the  last 
line  of  column  V  as  the  amount  determined 
under  such  subparagraph  (B)  bears  to  the 
amount  appearing  on  the  laat  line  of  col- 
lunn  IV.  If  the  amount  so  determined  under 
such  subparagraph  (B)  U  greater  than  the 
last  figure  In  column  IV." 

(d)(1)  SecUon  316(f)(1)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  "(or 
secUon  302(a)  (3) )"  after  "determined  under 
this  section". 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  secUon  315 
(f)  (3)  of  such  Act  U  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "".  or  as  provided  In  paragraph  (3) 
of  secUon  202(a)  U  such  paragraph  U  ap- 
plicable (but  disregarding  any  Increase 
which  might  restilt  under  the  second  sen- 
tence of  such  paragraph  solely  from  changes 
In  the  maximum  wages  and  self-employment 
Income  that  can  be  counted  In  the  years 
Involved) ". 


(e)  Section  aaS(a)  (3)  of  the  Sodal  Se- 
curity Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"secUon  316"  the  following:  "or  under  sec- 
tion aoa(a)(8)", 

(f )  (1)  The  amendments  mads  by  subeec- 
Uons  (a),  (b),  and  (e)  of  thU  section  shaU 
apply  only  with  respect  to  monthly  insur- 
ance benefita  under  UUe  n  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  for  and  after  the  second  month 
following  the  month  In  which  this  Act  la 
enacted. 

(3)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  or  hla 
apouae  who  became  entlUed  to  benefita  under 
secUon  302(a)  or  secUon  233  of  the  Social 
Seciirlty  Act  prior  to  the  second  month  fol- 
lowing the  month  In  which  this  Act  Is  en- 
acted (but  without  regard  to  section  302(J) 
(1)  or  secUon  223(b)(2)  of  the  Social  Se- 
cxirlty  Act),  the  average  monthly  wage  of 
such  individual  or  spouse,  as  the  case  may 
be,  for  purposes  of  secUon  303(a)  (3)  (A)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  shaU  be  the  figure 
In  the  column  headed  "But  not  more  than" 
In  column  ni  of  the  table  In  secUon  216 
(a)(1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  In  effect 
immediately  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  on  the  line  on  which  In  column  IV  of 
such  Uble  appears  the  primary  Inauranee 
amount  of  such  Individual  or  spouse,  as  the 
caae  may  be,  for  the  month  In  which  this 
Act  U  enacted,  unleas  the  average  monthly 
wage  of  such  individual  or  such  spouse,  as 
the  case  may  be,  U.  after  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  redetermined  under  secUon  215(b) 
of  the  Social  Sectulty  Act. 

INCXKASK    nf    BEW£F11»    rOK    WIDOWS    AND 

wmowns 
Sue.  100.  (a)  Section  303  (e)  (1)  and  (2)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  U  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  ""82  V4  percent"  wherever  It  appears 
therein  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "100 
percent". 

(b)  SecUon  202  (b)  (1)  and  (2)  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "82  ^  per- 
cent" wherever  It  appears  therein  and  In- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  ""100  percent". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  monthly  benefits 
under  section  202  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  for  months  after  the  month  following 
the  month  In  which  this  Act  Is  enacted. 


KLIlfXNATIOIf   OF  aKMASUACE   AS   DISQUALimifa 
KVXNT  FOB  ENTnXXlCKNT  TO  WIDOW'S  0«  WID- 

own's  ■sNKfii's 

Sec.  no.  (a)(1)  SecUon  203(e)(1)(A)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  Is  repealed. 

(2)  Section  202  (e)(1)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "ahe  remarrlee,  dies, 
becomes  entitled  to  an  old-age  insurance 
benefit"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "she 
dies,  becomes  entitled  to  an  old-age  insur- 
ance benefit". 

(3)  Section  202  (e)(2)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  paragraph  (4) 
of  this  subsection". 

(4)  Section  203(e)  of  such  Act  is  further 
niended  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (3)  and 
(4)  thereof. 

(b)(1)  Section  203(f)(1)(A)  of  such  Act 
Is  repealed. 

(2)  Section  203(f)(1)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "he  remarries,  dies, 
or  becomes  entitled  to  an  old-age  Instirance 
benefit"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "he 
diee.  becomes  enUtled  to  an  old-age  insur- 
ance benefit". 

(3)  Section  203(f)(3)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  paragraph 
(5)".  ^ 

(4)  SecUon  203(f)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (4)  and 
(5)  thereof. 

(c)(1)  SecUon  202{s)(2)  of  auch  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "SubsecUon  (f) 
(4),  and  so  much  of  subsecUons  (b)  (3),  (d) 
(5),  (e)(3)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"So  much  of  aubsecUons  (b)(3),  (d)(6)". 

(2)  SecUon  202(8)  (3)  of  auch  Act  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "(e)  (3),". 

(3)  SecUon  303(k)(3)(B)   of  such  Act  la 
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amended  (A)  by  strtktnc  otit  "(ottisr  than 
an  individual  to  whom  subsections  (e)  (4) 
or  (f )  (6)  appUes) ".  in  tbs  first  aantence,  and 
(B)  by  striking  otit  the  second  sentence 
thereof. 

(4)  SecUon  303(k)(8)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  (A)  by  striking  out  the  "(A)"  at 
the  beginning  of  paragraph  (A)  thereof,  and 
(B)   by  striking  out  paragraph  (B)  thereof. 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
Uon shall  apply  with  re8p>ect  to  monthly  In- 
surance benefita  under  section  202  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  beginning  with  the  second 
month  following  the  month  In  which  thla  Act 
la  enacted;  but.  In  the  case  of  an  individual 
who  was  not  entitled  to  a  monthly  insurance 
benefit  under  secUon  202(e)  or  (f)  of  such 
Act  for  the  first  month  following  the  month 
in  which  this  Act  la  enacted,  only  on  the 
basis  of  an  application  filed  in  or  after  the 
month  In  which  thla  Act  ia  enacted. 

MUnXUK  CHIU)'S  INSX7XANCX  BENEHT 


:.  111.  (a)  The  first  and  second  sentences 
of  secUon  202(d)(2)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  are  each  amended  by  inserting  imme- 
diately before  the  period  the  following:  ", 
or.  If  greater.  430". 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  section  203(a) 
(S)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  Immediately  before  the  period  the 
following:  ";  and  except  that  If  the  total  of 
benefits  for  such  month  includes  any  bene- 
fit payable  to  any  Individual  under  section 
202(d)  which  la  reduced  below  (SO.  then 
the  benefit  to  which  such  individual  is  en- 
tlUed under  section  202(d),  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  this  subsection, 
be  increased  to  (30". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  effective  for  months  after  the 
month  following  the  month  in  which  this 
Act  Is  enacted. 

XUICINATION  or  BZOUCnON  IN  DISABILITT 
BBNKFITS  ON  ACCOTTNT  OF  RKCXIFT  OF  WOSK- 
ICXK'S     COMPENSATION     BKNBFl'l'S 

Ssc.  112.  Effective  with  respect  to  beneflta 
under  UUe  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for 
months  after  January   1969,  secUon  224  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  Is  repealed. 
coNTaxBtrnoNS   fxom   cenkbal   bxvenxtes   to 

FKDEBAI.  0IJ>-AGE  AND  SXTXVIVORS  INSUIIANCE 
TBT78T  FtTND  AND  FEOEBAI.  DISABILITT  INSUB- 
ANCE  TBUSl    riTND 

Sbc.  113.  In  addition  to  the  funds  appro- 
priated for  each  fiscal  year  to  the  Federal 
old-age  and  survivors  Insurance  trust  fund 
and  to  the  Federal  disability  insurance  trust 
fund,  under  section  201  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act.  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year,  beginning 
with  the  fiscal  year  which  ends  June  30.  1971, 
an  amount  to  each  such  fund  which  IB  equal 
to  50  per  centum  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated to  such  fund  pursuant  to  such  section. 

TnTiE  n — HEAIiTS  INSURANCE 
IMCLtmON    OF   CHIBOPBACTOBS'    SXBVICES 

Ssc.  201.  (a)  Section  1861  (r)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out 
"or"  at  the  end  of  clause  (2),  and  (2)  by 
Inserting  Immediately  before  the  period  at 
the  end  of  clause  (3)  the  following:  ",  or  (4) 
a  chiropractor  licensed  as  such  by  the  State, 
but  only  for  purposes  of  aectlon  1861  (s)(l) 
and  1861(8)  (2)  (A)  and  only  with  respect  to 
functions  which  he  is  legally  authorized  to 
perform  as  such  by  the  State  in  which  h« 
performs  them". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  serv- 
ices furnished  after  the  month  following  the 
month  In  which  this  Act  Is  enacted. 

ENTITLEMZNT   OF  DISABLXO  TO   R06PITAI. 
OT8X7BAMCX   BKMXFITS 

Sic.  203.  (a)(1)  Section  22e(a)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  Every  Individual  who — 

CXV lOia— Part  U 


"(1)  has  attained  the  age  of  66  and  Is 
entitled  to  monthly  tosuranoe  benefit*  un- 
der section  202, 

"(2)  U  entlUed  to  dlsahUlty  insurance 
benefits  under  section  388, 

"(3)  U  enUUed  to  child's  insurance  bene- 
fits under  secUon  202(d)  and  is  under  a  dis- 
ability (as  defined  in  section  223(c))  which 
began  before  he  attained  the  age  of  18,  or 

"(4)  is  a  qualified  railroad  retirement 
beneficiary,  shall  be  entttied  to  hoepttal  in- 
surance bieneflts  tinder  part  A  of  titie 
XVIII  for  each  month  for  which  be  meets 
the  condition  specified  in  paragraph  (1) ,  (2) , 
(3),  or  (4),  whichever  is  applicable,  begin- 
ning with  the  first  month  after  June  1966 
for  which  be  meets  such  condition." 

(b)  Section  226(b)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "after  June  30,  1966, 
or  on  or  after  the  first  day  of  the  month  in 
which  be  attains  age  65,  whichever  is  later" 
in  paragraph  ( 1 )  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "on  or  after  the  later  of  (i)  July  1,  1966, 
or  (11)  the  first  day  of  the  month  in  which 
be  attained  age  65  or  the  month  in  which  bis 
disability  began,  whichever  is  applicable"; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "under  section  202"  in 
paragraph  (2)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"under  section  202  or  223".  

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  beading  of  title  XVIII 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "FOR  THE  AGED"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "FOR  THE  AGED  OR 
DISABLED".  

(b)  The  beading  of  part  A  of  title  XVlII 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "fob 
TRB  Aged"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "fob 
THE  Aged  ob  Disabled". 

(c)  Section  1811  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  ",  and  for  individuals 
who  are  under  a  disability  and  are  entitled 
to  benefits  under  section  223  or  202(d)  of 
this' Act  or  under  secUon  2(a)5  or  5(e)  of 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937". 

(d)(1)  The  beading  of  part  B  of  title 
XVm  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "fob  the  Aged"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "fob  the  Aged  ob  Disabled". 

(2)  (A)  Section  1831  of  -  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "individuals  65 
years  of  age  or  over  who"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "indlviduala 
who  are  66  years  of  age  or  over  or  are  entltied 
to  hospital  insurance  benefits  on  the  basis 
of  disability  and  who". 

(B)  The  beading  of  section  1831  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "fob  the 
aged"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thM«of  "fob  the 
aged  ob  disabled". 

(e)  Section  1836  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"ELIGIBLE  INDIVIDUALS 

"Sec.  1836.  Every  Individual  who— 
"  ( 1 )   Is  entiUed  to  hospital  Insurance  bene- 
fits under  part  A,  or 

"(2)  has  attained  the  age  of  65  and  la  a 
resident  of  the  United  States,  and  is  either 
(A)  a  citizen  or  (B)  an  alien  lawfully  ad- 
mitted for  permanent  residence  who  has  re- 
sided in  the  United  States  continuously 
during  the  5  years  immediately  preceding  the 
month  In  which  he  appUes  for  enrollment 
tinder  this  part,  Is  eligible  to  enroll  in  the 
Insurance  program  established  by  this  part." 

(f )  (1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  1887 
(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "paragraph  (1)  or  (2)". 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  section  1837 
(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  aa  fol- 
lows: "For  purposes  of  this  subsection  and 
subsection  (d),  an  Individual  who  satisfies 
paragraph  (1)  of  section  1836  but  not  para- 
graph (2)  of  such  section  shall  be  treated 
as  satisfying  such  paragraph  ( 1 )  on  the  first 
day  on  which  be  is  (or  on  filing  application 
wotild  have  been)  entitled  to  hospital  in- 
surance benefits  tinder  part  A." 


(8)  Section  lS37(d)  of  such  Act  la 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "para- 
graph (1)  or  (2)".  and 

(B)  striking  out  "such  paragraphs"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "such  paragraph". 

(4)  Section  1837  of  such  Act  la  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  For  ptirpoees  of  subsections  (b),  (c), 
and  (d)  of  thla  section  (and  for  ptirpoees  of 
sections  1838(a)  and  1839(c)),  any  enroU- 
ment  under  this  part  whlcb  terminates  in 
the  manner  described  in  section  1838(c) 
ahall  thereafter  be  deemed  not  to  have 
existed." 

(g)(1)  Section  1838(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)"  in  paragraph  (2)  (A)  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "paragraph  (1)   or  (2)"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "'such  paragraphs"  In 
paragraph  (2)  (B)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "such  paragraph"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "such  paragraphs"  In 
paragraph  (2)  (C)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "such  paragraph";  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  "such  paragraphs"  in 
paragraph  (2)(D)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "such  paragraph". 

(2)  Section  1838  of  such  Act  Is  ftirtber 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as 
subsection  (d),  and  by  Inserting  after  sub- 
section (b)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  satisfying 
paragraph  (1)  of  section  1838  whose  entitle- 
ment to  hospital  Insurance  benefits  under 
part  A  is  based  on  disability  rather  than  on 
age,  and  who  ceases  to  be  entitled  to  such 
benefits  due  to  the  ending  of  such  disability 
(and  the  consequent  termination  of  bis  en- 
titlement to  benefits  under  title  II  of  this 
Act  or  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937) 
before  he  attains  65  years  of  age,  his  coverage 
period  (and  his  enrollment  under  this  part) 
shall  be  terminated.  The  termination  of  a 
coverage  period  under  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  take  effect  on  a  date  determined  under 
regulations,  which  may  be  determined  so  as 
to  provide  a  grace  period  (not  in  excess  of  90 
days)  in  which  coverage  may  be  continued. " 
(f)(h)  (1)  Section  1840(a)(1)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "section  202"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  202  or  223". 

(2)  Section  1840(a)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  202"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  202  or  223". 

(3)  Section  1840(c)  of  such  Act  la  amended 
by  striking  out  "section  202"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "section  202  or  223". 

(1)  The  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  la 
amended  by  adding  after  section  21  the  fol- 
lowing new  section : 

"HOSPITAL    INStTRANCE    BENEFITS    FOB    THE 
DISABLED 

"Sec.  22.  Indlviduala  who  are  entitled  to 
annuities  under  ps^agraph  5  of  section  2(a) , 
and  individuals  who  are  entitled  to  anntiitles 
tmder  section  6(c)  and  have  a  disability  de- 
scribed in  section  6(1)  (1)  (11),  shaU  be  cer- 
tified by  the  Board  tinder  section  21  in  the 
same  manner,  for  the  same  purposes,  and 
subject  to  the  same  conditions,  restrictions, 
and  other  provisions  as  Individuals  specifi- 
cally described  In  such  section  21;  tind  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  title  XVm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  Individuals  certified 
as  provided  In  this  section  shall  be  considered 
Individuals  described  In  and  certified  tinder 
such  section  21." 

ENTITLEMENT  TO  HEALTH    INSUBANCE   BENEFITS 
FOB   THE    AGED   AT   61    FOB   WOMEN 

Sec.  203.  (a)(1)  Section  226(a)(1)  of  the 
Social  Sectirity  Act  (as  amended  by  section 
202  of  this  Act)  la  ftirtber  amended  to  read 
as  follows:     " 

"(1)  has  attained  (1)  In  the  case  of  a 
woman,  the  age  of  62,  or  (11)  In  the  case  of 
a  man,  the  age  of  95,  and". 
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(2)  Section  2a«(b)(l)  of  nieh  Act  la 
amended  by  tnaertlng  "(In  tlie  caae  ot  a 
man)  or  age  03  (In  the  caae  of  a  woman)" 
Immediately  after  "86". 

(b)  Section  1831  of  such  Act  la  amended 
by  Inaertlng  "(In  the  caae  of  men) .  or  03  yeara 
of  age  or  over  (In  the  caae  of  women),"  Im- 
mediately after  "66  years  of  age  or  over". 

(c)  Section  1838(1)  of  such  Act  la  amended 
to  read  aa  follows : 

"(1)  haa  attained  (1)  In  the  caae  of  a 
woman,  the  age  of  83.  or  (11)  In  the  caae  of  a 
man,  the  age  of  88.  and". 

(d)(1)  Section  31  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1837  (aa  added  by  section  106  of 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1965)  la 
amended  by  Inserting  "(In  case  of  a  man) ,  or 
age  83  (In  case  of  a  woman) ,"  after  "age  66". 

(3)  Section  ai(b)  (1)  of  section  31  of  such 
Act  (aa  added  by  section  111(b)  of  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1966)  la  amended 
by  Inserting  "(In  caae  of  a  man),  or  age  63 
(In  oaae  of  a  woman)  "  after  "age  66". 

(e)  SecUon  103(a)  (1)  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendmenta  of  1986  la  amended  by  Inserting 
"(In  the  case  of  a  man),  or  age  83  (In  the 
case  of  a  woman)  "  after  "age  65". 

(f)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection,  the  amendments  made  by  the 
pivcedlBg-provlslons  of  this  section  shall  take 
effect  otrthe  first  day  of  the  second  month 
following  the  month  In  which  thU  Act  Is 
enacted. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  section  1837  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  a  woman,  who,  on  the 
effective  date  of  the  amendments  made  by 
this  section,  haa  not  attained  age  66  but  has 
attained  age  62.  shall  be  deemed  to  first  have 
satisfied  paragraph  (1)  of  section  1836  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  on  such  effective  date.  No 
woman  shall,  by  reason  of  the  amendments 
made  by  this  section,  be  entitled  to  any  bene- 
fits provided  under  title  XVin  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  or  section  21  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  for  any  period  prior  to 
such  effective  date. 

covxKACK  or  PKzscaiazo  oauos 

Skc.  204.  (a)  Section  1833(a)(1)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
foUowa: 

"(1)  entitlement  to  have  payment  made 
to  him  or  on  hla  behalf  (aubject  to  the  pro- 
vislona  of  this  part )  for — 

"(A)  medical  and  other  health  services: 
and 

"(B)  prescribed  drugs,  except  those  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  (2)  (B) ;  and". 

(b)  Section  1832(a)(2)(B)  of  such  Act 
la  amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  before 
"furnished  by  a  provider"  the  following:  ", 
and  prescribed  drugs.". 

(c)  Section  1833(a)  of  such  Act  la  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
(after  and  below  paragraph  (2)  (B) )  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "As  used  In  this  part 
(and  In  part  C  to  the  extent  that  It  relatea 
to  this  part),  the  term  'services',  unless  the 
context  otherwise  indicates,  Includes  pre- 
scribed drugs.". 

(d)  Section  1833(b)  of  the  Social  Secxirity 
Act  la  amended  by  striking  out  "$60"  and 
inaerting  In  lieu  thereof  "t7S". 

(e)  (1)  SecUon  1835(a)  (2)  (B)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  la  amended  by  striking  out  ", 
auch  services "  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"or  prescribed  drugs,  the  services'". 

(2)  Section  1835(a)  of  such  Act  U  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence:  "In  the  case 
of  prescribed  drugs,  the  certification  require- 
ment of  paragraph  (2)  (B)  shall  be  satisfied 
by   the  physician's   prescription.". 

(f)  Section  1861(m)(5)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  ''(other 
than  drugs  and  blologlcals ) "  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "(Including  prescribed  drugs, 
but  not  including  any  other  drugs  and  bl- 
ologlcals)'". 

(g)  SecUon  18«l(s)(3)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "(In- 
cluding drugs  and  blologlcals  which  cannot, 
as  determined  In  accordance  with  regulations. 


be  self-administered)"  each  place  It  appears 

and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Including 
drugs  and  blologlcals) ". 

(h)(1)  SecUon  1861  (t)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "The 
term  'prescribed  drugs"  meana  drugs  and  bl- 
ologlcala  which  require  a  prescription  of  a 
physician  for  the  uae  of  an  Individual."'. 

(2)  The  heading  <rf  such  section  1881(t) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "oaves  and 
BioLociCALs;  paxscBiaao  okvaa". 

POSTHOSPTTAI.    EXTENDED    CASE    SEBVICXS 

Sec.  306.  (a)  Section  1814  (a)  (2)  (O)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(D)  in  the  case  of  poethoepltal  extended 
care  services,  such  services  are  or  were  re- 
quired to  be  given  on  an  Inpatient  basis  be- 
cause the  Individual  needs  or  needed  skilled 
nursing  care  on  a  continuing  basis  for — 

"(I)  any  of  the  conditions  with  respect  to 
which  he  was  receiving  Inpatient  hospital 
services  (or  services  which  would  constitute 
InpaUent  hospital  services  if  the  insUtutlon 
met  the  requirements  of  paragraphs  (6)  and 
(8)  of  section  1861(e))  prior  to  transfer  to 
the  extended  care  facility  or  for  a  condlUon 
requiring  such  extended  care  services  which 
arose  after  such  transfer  and  while  he  was 
still  In  the  facility  for  treatment  of  the  con- 
diUon  or  conditions  for  which  he  was  re- 
ceiving such  inpatient  hospital  services,  or 

"(11)  any  condlUon  requiring  such  ex- 
tended care  services  and  the  existence  of 
which  was  discovered  or  confirmed  as  a  re- 
sult of  findings  made  while  the  Individual 
was  receiving  outpatient  dlagnoeUc  services, 
or.  In  the  case  of  an  individual  who  has 
been  admitted  to  an  extended  care  facility 
for  such  a  condition,  any  other  condition 
arising  while  he  is  in  such  facility;". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  1861(1)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"The  term  'poethoepltal  extended  care  serv- 
ices' means  extended  care  services  furnished 
an  Individual  (A)  after  transfer  from  a  hos- 
pital In  which  he  was  an  Inpatient  for  not 
less  than  three  consecutive  days  before  his 
discharge  from  the  hospital  in  connection 
with  such  transfer,  or  (B)  after  he  haa 
received  outpaUent  hospital  dlagnoeUc  serv- 
ices. If,  after  reviewing  the  findings  revealed 
by  such  services,  his  physician  and  the  hos- 
pital from  which  he  received  such  services 
certify  (not  later  than  seven  days  after  the 
termination  of  such  services)  that  be  Is  in 
Immediate  need  of  extended  care  services, 
and  If  he  Is  admitted  to  an  extended  care 
facility  within  fourteen  days  after  the  date 
on  which  his  need  for  extended  care  services 
was  so  certified." 

COVEBACE  or  DENTAL  CAEX,  BTE  CASE.  DENTtrKES, 
ETEOLASSES,   AND   HEAKINO  AIDS 

Sec.  208.  (a)  SecUon  188I(r)(2)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "but  only  with  respect  to  (A)  svirgery 
related  to  the  Jaw  or  any  structure  contigu- 
ous to  the  Jaw  or  (B)  the  reduction  of  any 
fracture  of  the  Jaw  or  any  facial  bone". 

(b)  SecUon  1861(s)(8)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  (1)  by  InserUng  "(A)"  Immediately 
after  "(8)".  and  (3)  by  striking  out  "(other 
than  dental),"  and  (3)  by  adding  thereunder 
the  following  new  subparagraph : 

"(B)  dentures,  eyeglasses,  hearing  aids, 
and  other  prosthetic  devices  relaUng  to  the 
oral  cavity.  Jaw.  eyes,  or  ears.  Including  re- 
placement thereof:  and". 

(c)(1)  Section  1882(a)(7)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(7)  where  such  expenses  are  for  routtne 
physical  checkups,  or  immunizations;". 

(2)  Section  1863(a)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  (A)  by  InserUng  "or"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (11)  thereof,  (B)  by  striking  out 
paragraph  (13)  thereof,  and  (C)  by  redesig- 
nating paragraph  (13)  thereof  as  paragraph 
(12). 

(d)  The  antendments  made  by  the  preced- 
ing provisions  of  tills  section  shUl  apply  with 
respect  to  services  furnished  after  the  month 


which  follows  the  month  In  which  this  Act 
is  enacted. 

(e)  (1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  1839(a) 
(2)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "one-half"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof,  "one-third". 

(2)  Section  1844(a)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  InserUng  "two  times'"  after 
"equal  to". 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  this  subsec- 
Uon  shall  be  effective  In  the  case  of  Insurance 
premiums  payable  under  the  supplementary 
medical  Insurance  program  established  by 
IMtrt  B  of  title  XVIU  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  for  months  after  June  1970. 

(b)(1)  Section  1861  (r)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  Is  amended  (A)  by  striking  out  "or"" 
at  the  end  of  clause  (2) ,  and  (B)  by  Inserting 
immediately  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  ",  or  (4)  a  doctor  of 
optometry,  but  only  for  purposes  of  sections 
1861(s)(l)  and  1981  (s)  (2)  (A)  and  only  with 
respect  to  functions  which  he  is  legally  au- 
thorized to  perform  as  such  by  the  State  In 
which  he  perfomu  them. 

(2)  SecUon  1882(a)  of  such  Act  (as 
amended  by  subsection  (b)  of  the  first  sec- 
tion of  thU  Act)  U  further  amended  (A)  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (12)  (as  redesignated  by  paragraph  (2) 
of  such  subaecUon  (b) )  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
of  such  period  ":  or",  and  (B)  by  adding  after 
such  paragraph  (12)  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(13)  where  such  expenses  constitute 
chargee  with  respect  to  the  referral  of  an 
Individual  to  a  physician  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 1881(r)(l))  by  a  doctor  of  optometry 
arising  out  of  a  procedure  In  connection  with 
ttie  diagnosis  or  detection  of  eye  diseases." 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sub- 
section shall  apply  with  respect  to  services 
furnished  after  the  month  which  follows  the 
month  In  which  this  Act  Is  enacted. 

AMENDMENT      TO      TTTLE      XIX      Or      THE      SOCIAL 
SEC'UaiTT    ACT 

Sec.  207.  (a)  Section  1902(a)  (17)  (D)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "or  is  blind  or  permanently  and 
totaUy  disabled  ". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  calendar  quarters  commenc- 
ing after  December  31,  1970. 

CONTBIBCTIONS     rBOM     GENEEAL     REVENITES     TO 
FEOEEAI.   HOSPITAL   INSUEANCE   TKUST   FUND 

Sec.  308.  In  addition  to  the  funds  appro- 
priated for  each  fiscal  year  to  the  Federal 
Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Fund,  under  sec- 
tion 1817  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  there  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  each 
fiscal  year,  beginning  with  fiscal  year  which 
ends  with  June  30,  1971,  an  amount  to  auch 
Fund  which  la  equal  to  60  per  centum  of  the 
amount  appropriated  to  auch  Fund  pursuant 
to  such  section. 

TITLE   III— PUBLIC    WELFARE 

AMENDMENTS 

requirements   or   compliance    with 

MINIMUM     STANDARDS 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Section  3(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (13); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (13)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "';  and"";  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (13)  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(14)  provide,  with  respect  to  all  indi- 
viduals seeking  or  receiving  assistance  under 
the  plan  at  any  given  time,  for  the  applica- 
tion of  the  minimum  standards  and  accept- 
ance requirements  promulgated  and  In  effect 
at  such  lime  under  section  1123.'" 

(b)  Section  403(a)  of  such  Act  la 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  ( 33 ) ,  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (23)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"';  and  (24)  provide,  with  respect  to  all  In- 
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dlvlduaU  seeking  or  receiving  aid  iinder  the 
plan  at  any  given  time,  for  the  application 
of  the  minimum  standards  and  acceptance 
requirements  promulgated  and  in  effect  at 
such  time  under  section  1123." 

(c)  Section  1003(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (13),  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (13)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'■  ;  and  (14)  provide,  with  respect  to  all  In- 
dividuals seeking  or  receiving  aid  under  the 
plan  at  any  given  time,  for  the  application 
of  the  minimum  standards  and  acceptance 
requirements  promulgated  and  in  effect  at 
such  time  under  section  1132." 

(d)  Section  1402(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (11),  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  cUuse  (12)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
";  and  (13)  provide,  with  respect  to  all  in- 
dividuals seeking  or  receiving  aid  tmder  the 
plan  at  any  given  time,  for  the  appllcaUon  of 
the  minimum  standards  and  acceptance  re- 
quirements promulgated  and  In  effect  at  such 
time  under  section  1132." 

(e)  Section  1602(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (16), 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (17)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ";  and",  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (17)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(18)  provide,  with  respect  to  all  indi- 
viduals seeking  or  receiving  aid  or  assistance 
under  the  plan  at  any  given  time,  for  the 
application  of  the  minimum  standards  and 
acceptance  requirements  promulgated  and 
In  effect  at  such  time  under  section  1122." 

(f )  "The  amendments  made  by  the  preced- 
ing provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  effec- 
tive with  respect  to  calendar  quarters  be- 
ginning after  December  31, 1969. 

(g)  Title  XI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"national  minimum  standards  and  uniform 
acckftance  requirements 

"Sec.  1122.  (a)  "The  Secretary  shall  from 
time  to  time  (as  provided  In  subsection  (c) ) 
determine  and  promulgate — 

"(1)  the  minimum  amount  of  aid  or  as- 
sistance which  (with  appropriate  adjust- 
ments based  on  other  Income  and  resources 
as  required  by  the  relevant  provisions  of 
this  Act)  would  have  to  be  paid  to  eligible 
recipients  under  titles  I,  X,  XIV,  XVI,  and 
part  A  of  title  IV,  and 

"(2)  the  manner  In  which  other  Income 
and  resources  should  be  taken  into  account 
In  determining  need  for  aid  or  assistance 
under  such  titles  and  the  other  conditions 
which  It  might  be  appropriate  to  Impose  In 
determining  eligibility  for  such  aid  or  as- 
sistance. 

In  order  to  assure  that  the  purposes  of  such 
titles  are  being  carried  out  effectively  and 
without  discrimination  between  applicants 
and  recipients  In  different  States.  The  mini- 
mum standards  determined  and  promulgated 
under  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  and  the  acceptance 
requirements  determined  and  promulgated 
under  paragraph  (2),  shall  (subject  to  sub- 
section (b) )  apply  uniformly  and  equally 
throughout  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  aid  and  assistance  provided  under  State 
plans  approved  under  such  titles. 

'■(b)  The  minimum  standards  and  accept- 
ance requirements  determined  and  promul- 
gated under  subsection  (a),  which  shall  take 
Into  account  the  full  need  of  all  recipients, 
may  vary  as  between  the  several  programs 
of  aid  or  assistance  Involved  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  take  Into  account  the  different 
requirements  of  the  classes  of  Individuals  to 
whom  such  programs  respectively  apply,  and 
may  vary  as  between  Individuals  Id  different 


geographic  areas  to  the  extent  neceaaary  to 
take  Into  account  any  dlfferenoea  between 
coet  lerela  In  such  aieas;  but  any  such  varia- 
tion shall  be  designed  only  to  prevent  aid  or 
assistance  under  the  programs  involved  from 
being  of  greater  net  benefit  to  one  Individual 
or  class  of  individuals  than  to  another. 

"(c)  The  minimum  standards  and  accept- 
ance requirements  described  In  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  promulgated  by  the  Secretary 
between  January  1  and  March  31  of  each  year, 
beginning  with  the  year  1970,  and  such  pro- 
mulgation shall  be  conclusive  for  each  of 
the  four  calendar  quarters  In  the  period  be- 
ginning with  the  July  1  next  succeeding  such 
promulgation;  except  that  the  Secretary  shall 
Initially  promulgate  such  standards  and  re- 
quirements as  soon  as  possible  after  the  en- 
actment of  thU  section  and  such  initial 
promulgation  shall  be  conclusive  for  the  two 
calendar  quarters  In  the  period  beginning 
January  1.  1970,  and  ending  June  30,  1970." 
TITLE  IV— AMENDMENTS  TO  INTERNAL 
REVENUE  CODE 

CREDIT  FOR  SOCIAL  SECURITY  TAXES 

Sec.  401.  (a)  Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  credits  aUow- 
able)  is  amended  by  renumbering  section 
40  as  41,  and  by  Inserting  alter  section  39 
the  following  new  section : 
"Sec.  40.  Special  Credit  for  Social  Security 
Taxes  Paid  by  Low-Income 
Individuals. 

"(a)  General  Rule. — In  the  case  of  an 
individual,  there  shall  be  aUowed  as  a  credit 
against  the  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  for 
the  taxable  year  an  amount  equal  to  his 
low-income  credit  for  the  taxable  year  as 
determined  under  subsection   (b). 

"(b)    Amount   of   Low-Income   Credit. — 

"(1)  Married  individuais. — In  the  case  of 
a  husband  and  wife,  the  low-Income  credit 
for  the  taxable  year  Is  an  amount  equal  to — 

"(A)  90  percent  of  the  social  secxu-lty 
taxes  of  such  husband  and  wife  for  such 
taxable  year,  reduced  (but  not  below  zero) 

by 

"(B)  the  amount  (if  any)  by  which  the 
combined  total  adjusted  incomes  of  such 
husband  and  wife  exceed  $1,600. 
If  a  husband  and  wife  each  file  a  separate 
return  for  the  taxable  year,  their  low-Income 
credit  shall  be  apportioned  between  them 
in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  prescribes  by  regulations. 

"(2)  Other  individuals. — In  the  case  of 
any  other  Individual,  the  low-Income  credit 
for  the  taxable  year  Is  an  amount  equal  to— 

"(A)  90  percent  of  the  social  security  taxes 
of  such  individual  for  the  taxable  year,  re- 
duced  (but  not  below  zero)   by 

"(B)  the  amount  (If  any)  by  which  the 
total  adjusted  Income  of  such  individual  for 
the  taxable  year  exceeds  $1,600. 

"(c)   Definiticns. 

"(1)  Total  adjusted  income. — For  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (b).  the  total  adjusted 
income  of  an  individual  (or  of  a  husband 
and  wife  who  file  a  Joint  return)  for  any 
taxable  year  Is  the  adjusted  gross  Income 
minus  the  deduction  for  personal  exemptions 
provided  In  section  151. 

"(2)  SOCIAL  secubitt  taxes.— For  purposes 
of  subsection  (b).  the  social  security  taxes 
of  an  individual  for  any  taxable  year  Is— 

"(A)   the  sum  of— 

"(1)  the  tax  Imposed  by  section  3101  which 
Is  deducted  and  withheld  from  the  wages 
paid  to  such  Individual  during  the  taxable 
year,  and 

"(II)  the  tax  Imposed  by  section  1401  on 
the  self -employment  Income  of  such  Individ- 
ual for  the  taxable  year,  reduced  by 

"(B)  the  amount  allowable  under  section 
6413  (c)  as  special  refund  of  tax  Imposed  on 
wages. 

"(d)  Treatment  as  Overpayment  of  Tax.-t- 
For  treatment  of  the  credit  allowed  by  this 
section  as  an  overpayment  of  tax,  see  sec- 
tion 6401(b)." 


(b)  Tht  table  of  sections  for  such  subpart 
A  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  Item 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Sec.  40.  Special  credit  for  social  security 
taxes  paid  by  low-Income  Indi- 
viduals. 

"Sec.  41.  Overpayments  of  tax." 

(c)  Section  6401(b)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  excessive- 
credit)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Excessive  Credits  Under  Sections  31, 
39,  and  40. — If  the  amount  allowable  as  cred- 
its under  sections  31  (relating  to  tax  with- 
held on  wages) .  39  (relating  to  certain  uses  of 
gasoline  and  lubricating  oil),  and  40  (relat- 
ing to  special  credit  for  social  security  taxes 
paid  by  low-Income  Individuals)  exceeds  the 
tax  Imposed  by  subtitle  A  (reduced  by  the 
credits  allowable  under  subpart  A  of  part  IV 
of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1.  other  than  the 
credits  allowable  under  sections  31,  39,  and 
40 ) ,  the  amount  of  such  excess  shall  be  con- 
sidered an  overpayment."" 

(d)  "The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  material  presented  by  Mr.  Hartke, 
follows: 

Outline  of   the   Omnibus  Social   Security 
Amendments  of  1969 

Section  I — Title  of  Act  "Omnibus  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1969.'" 

title  I.   old   age.   survivors,   and  DiSABH-rry 
insurance 

Sec.  101.  Provides  minimum  benefit 
amounts  of  $100.00. 

Sec.  101(g).  Provides  for  a  lOC;.  raise  in 
benefits. 

Sec.  102.  Provides  for  benefit  payments  to 
increase  with  the  cost  of  living. 

Sec.  103.  Provides  for  the  lowering  from  72 
to  65  the  age  for  special  minimum  benefits 
for  certain  otherwise  uninsured  Individuals. 

Sec.  104.  Provides  for  the  lowering  of  age 
at  which  actuarially  reduced  benefits  may  be 
paid  to  60. 

Sec.  105.  Provides  for  an  increase  in  limi- 
tation to  82.400.  and  over  a  period  of  7  years 
eliminate  it  entirely. 

Sec.  106.  Provides  for  the  extension  from  22 
to  26  the  age  limit  for  the  receipt  of  child's 
insurance  benefits  by  Individual  attending 
school,  and  to  permit  reduced  child's  bene- 
fits to  be  paid  to  individuals  attending  school 
on  a  part-time  basis. 

Sec.  107.  To  provide  that  the  definition 
of  'disability"  shall  be  the  same  as  that  in 
effect  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1967. 

Sec.  108.  To  permit  the  payment  of  benefits 
to  a  married  couple  on  their  combined  earn- 
ings record  where  that  method  of  computa- 
tion   produces   a    higher   combined    benefit. 

Sec.  109.  To  provide  for  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  the  insurance  benefits  payable 
to  widows  and  widowers. 

Sec.  110.  To  provide  that  remarriage  shall 
not  disqualify  an  Individual  from  receiving 
widow's  or  widower's  benefit. 

Sec.  111.  To  provide  that  each  child  entltied 
to  a  child's  Insurance  benefit  shall  receive 
a  benefit  of  at  least  $30  per  month. 

Sec.  112.  Would  allow  disabled  workers  to 
receive  both  social  security  benefits  and 
workmen's  compensation. 

Sec  113  Provides  for  a  one- third  contri- 
bution by  the  U.S.  government  to  Federal  Old 
Age  and  Siirvlvors  Insurance  Trust  Fund  and 
Federal  Disability  Insurance  Trust  Fund. 

title  n.   HEALTH  INSURANCE 

Sec.  201.  To  provide  for  the  inclusion  of 
chiropractors  service  under  the  Health  In- 
surance Program. 

Sec.  202.  To  provide  the  individuals  en- 
titled to  dlsabUlty  insurance  benefit  and  in- 
dlvldiials  entitled  to  permanent  disability 
annuities  under  the  RaUroad  Retirement  Act 
of  1937  shall  be  eligible  for  health  Insurance 
benefits. 
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See.  303.  To  proytd«  for  entitlement  of 
Health  Inaurance  Benepte  for  tbe  Aged  at 
63  for  women. 

Sec.  304.  To  provide  for  coverage  of  pre- 
■crlbed  drugs  under  the  Health  Inaurance 
Program. 

Sec.  305.  Provides  for  post  hospital  ex- 
tended  care  services  under  Health  Inaurance 
Program. 

Sec  206  To  Include  dental  care,  eye  care, 
dentures,  eyeglasses  and  hearing  alda  among 
the  benefits  provided  by  the  insurance  pro- 
gram. 

Sec.  307.  To  change  the  eligibility  for  as- 
sistance under  Title  XIX  of  the  SocUI  Se- 
curity Act. 

Sec.  308.  Provides  for  a  one-third  contri- 
bution to  the  Federal  Hospital  Insurance 
Trust  Fund. 


rrrui  m.  ptrsLic  wkltakx  AifCNOMurrs 
Sec.  301.  TO  provide  for  nationally  uniform 
minimum  standards  and  eligibility  require- 
ments for  public  assistance. 

TRXX    IV.    AMKNDMCNTS    TO    INTCSNAL    RXTUnrS 
COOK 

Sec.  401.  To  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1964  to  allow  a  portion  of  the  social 
security  taxes  paid  by  low  Income  Individuals 
to  be  used  as  a  credit  against  any  Federal 
Ixtcom^  tax  due  and  to  refund  the  balance  of 
such  portion  to  such  Individuals. 


S.  2425— INTRODUCTION  OP  THE 
1969  NATIONAL  TRANSPORTATION 
ACT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Hartkk).  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Ha«t).  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  and  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson),  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Act  of  1969. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  proposed 
legislation,  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion would  be  authorized  and  directed  to 
designate  appropriate  "major  transpor- 
tation regions"  within  the  United  States 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Governors 
of  the  States.  Existing  regional  commis- 
sions could  qualify  under  the  terms  of 
the  bill. 

It  would  be  the  function  of  each  re- 
gional commission  to  develop  plans,  re- 
search, and  development  programs  and 
demonstration  projects  for  balanced  and 
coordinated  regional  transportation  de- 
velopment. Each  region  would  be  re- 
quired to  formulate  a  long-range  overall 
transportation  plan  designating  the  pri- 
ority of  transportation  needs  and  Iden- 
tifying the  transportation  resources  of 
the  region,  and  develop  specific  plans  for 
the  development  of  an  Improved  trans- 
portation system  within  the  region.  Fur- 
ther, each  regional  conunlssion  would 
Initiate  research  and  development  pro- 
grams to  Improve  Intercity  passenger 
transportation  and  any  other  transpor- 
tation service  essential  to  the  region.  Ac- 
tual demonstration  projects  responsible 
to  the  region's  needs  would  be  authorized 
by  the  bill. 

Federal  assistance  for  regional  com- 
mission expenses,  planning,  research  and 
development  programs  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  would  be  disbursed  pursu- 
ant to  a  formula  based  upon  area  of  the 
region,  population  of  the  region,  and 
number  of  municipalities  within  the  re- 
gion and  would  be  limited  to  a  maximum 
of  90  percent.  Annual  appropriations 
would  be  required  to  provide  Federal 
fimding. 


Thla  bill  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  initiate  a  long- 
range  program  of  comprehensive  re- 
gional planning,  coordination,  and  de- 
velopment to  provide  a  balanced  trans- 
portation system  throughout  the  United 
SUtes. 

The  development  of  a  balanced  and 
efOcient  transportation  system  adequate 
to  meet  the  current  and  future  trans- 
portation needs  of  the  United  States  is 
essential  to  our  commercial  life,  our  na- 
tional defense,  the  general  welfare  of  our 
citizens  and  the  preservation  and  en- 
hancement of  our  environment.  The 
dally  frustrations  and  obstacles  facing 
the  consumer  of  transportation  services, 
whether  innercity.  intercity,  or  trans- 
continental, are  symptomatic  of  the  fact 
that  our  present  transportation  facili- 
ties, transportation  planning  and  trans- 
portation development  are  inadequate  to 
meet  the  current  and  future  transpor- 
tation needs  of  the  United  States. 

If  we  are  to  serve  our  transportation 
needs — and  I  am  convinced  that  we  must 
serve  those  needs  if  we  are  to  serve  the 
basic  needs  of  our  society — then  we  must 
have  comprehensive,  coordinated  trans- 
portation development  consistent  with 
the  preservation  and  enhancement  of 
our  environment.  Too  long  we  have 
fragmented  and  dispersed  our  efforts  in 
the  transportation  field.  The  overriding 
national  policy  to  be  served  must  be  one 
of  assuring  our  citizens  adequate,  eCQ- 
clent  and  expeditious  transportation  for 
commuting  to  work,  access  from  the  in- 
nercity areas  to  industrial  areas,  access 
to  airports,  intercity  travel  or  any  other 
form  of  movement  of  people  and  goods 
necessary  to  our  commercial  life,  na- 
tional defense,  and  recreational  endeav- 
ors. Our  transportation  needs  will  not 
be  well  served  if  we  continue  to  develop 
each  mode  of  transportation  without  due 
consideration  to  the  overall  transporta- 
tion needs  of  our  communities  and  care- 
ful appraisal  of  the  appropriate  mixing 
of  alternate  modes  of  transportation. 

The  dl£Qcultles  inherent  in  pursuing  a 
fragmented  development  of  the  various 
modes  of  transportation  are  recognized 
by  nearly  all  familiar  with  our  national 
transportation  system.  I  am  pleased  that 
Senator  Hartke,  chairman  of  the  Surface 
Transportation  Subcommittee;  Senator 
Long,  chairman  of  the  Maritime  Sub- 
committee; and  Senator  Hart,  chairman 
of  the  Energy,  Natural  Resources,  and 
the  Environment  Subcommittee,  as  well 
as  Senator  Pearson,  have  joined  with  me 
in  sponsoring  this  measure.  While  we  ap- 
preciate that  each  mode  of  transporta- 
tion needs  individual  study  and  warrants 
the  attention  of  the  Congress,  the  re- 
quirement of  the  public  for  a  transporta- 
tion system  coordinated  and  balanced  to 
serve  its  total  needs  demands  a  more  in- 
tegrated transportation  planning  and  de- 
velopment system. 

We  can  no  longer  defer  the  need  to 
coordinate  our  transportation  develop- 
ment and  we  can  no  longer  ignore  the 
demands  for  a  more  elScient  transporta- 
tion system.  This  bill  attempts  to  remedy 
the  situation  by  merging  the  expertise 
and  understanding  within  each  region  as 
to  the  transportation  needs  of  that  area 
and  the  Federal  Governments  ability  to 
provide  financial  assistance  and  guidance 
in  assuring  that  our  national  and  Inter- 


national transportation  needs  are  prop- 
erly pursued,  and  the  environment  so 
essential  to  our  dally  lives  is  enhanced 
and  preserved. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  bUl  (8.  2425).  to  authorize  the 
SecreUry  of  Transportation  to  provide 
for  a  long-range  program  of  comprehen- 
sive regional  planning  for,  and  coordina- 
tion of,  transportation,  Including  therein 
the  undertaking  of  research  and  devel- 
opment and  the  conducting  of  demon- 
strations, and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Maonuson  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators) ,  was  received  read 
twice  by  Its  UUe,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  343S 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Trans- 
portaUon   Act   of    I9fl0". 

FINDINGS    or    FACT 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds — 

( 1 )  That  the  development  of  a  balanced 
and  efficient  transportation  system  adequate 
to  meet  the  current  and  future  transpor- 
tation needs  of  the  United  States  Is  essential 
to  the  commercial  life,  naUonal  defense 
and  general  welfare  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States: 

(2)  That  present  UansporUtlon  facilities, 
transportation  planning,  and  transportation 
development  are  Inadequate  to  meet  the 
minimum  current  and  future  transporta- 
Uon  needs  of  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes; 

(3)  That  the  preservation  and  enhance- 
ment of  the  environment,  the  conservation 
of  natural  resources.  Including  scenic,  his- 
toric, and  recreation  assets,  and  the 
strengthening  of  long-range  land-use  plan- 
ning is  vlui  to  the  health  and  welfare  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
the  planning  and  development  of  trans- 
portation facilities  should  be  consistent  with 
these  goals:  and 

(4)  That  systematic  and  coordinated  plan- 
ning and  development  of  balanced  trans- 
portation faciiities  within  and  between  all 
regions  of  the  United  States  must  be  en- 
couraged and  should  be  vigorously  pursued 
as  provided  In  this  Act. 

STATKMKNT    OF    PURPOSE 

Sec.  3.  The  primary  purpose  of  this  Act 
Is  to  provide  for  the  planning  and  develop- 
ment of  a  balanced  transportation  system 
throughout  the  United  States.  In  further- 
ance of  this  purpose  this  Act  is  designed  to 
encourage  the  major  regions,  geographic  and 
economic,  of  the  United  States  to  plan  for 
and  provide,  with  the  aid  and  support  of 
the  Federal  Government,  coordinated  trans- 
portation planning  and  development  within 
and  between  such  regions.  It  Is  the  Intent  of 
this  Act  to  encourage  such  regions  to  under- 
take planning,  research  and  development 
programs,  and  demonstration  projects  which 
win  lead  to  improved  and  compatible  trans- 
portation capabilities  related  to  the  needs 
of  regional  development  and  also  to  en- 
courage diversity  of  approaches  and  ex- 
I>erlmentatlon  which  will  be  suitable  and 
productive  for  tbe  regions  of  the  country. 

ESTABLISHMENT   OF    REGIONS 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
Is  authorized  and  directed,  within  six  months 
of  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  to  designate 
appropriate   "major   transportation   regions" 
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within  the  United  States  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  OoTSmors  of  the  States  and  the 
authorized  representative  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  which  such  regions  wlU  be  lo- 
cated, provided  that  there  U  a  relationship 
between  the  areas  within  each  such  region 
geographically,  demographlcally.  and  eco- 
nomically. As  used  In  this  Act.  the  terms 
"State".  "States",  and  "United  States"  In- 
clude the  several  States,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  Puerto  Rico. 

aBOIOMAI.   COMKISSIONS 

Sk.  5.  (a)  Upon  designation  of  major 
transportation  regions,  the  Secretary  shall 
Invite  and  encourage  the  States  wholly  or 
partlaUy  located  within  such  regions  to  es- 
tablish appropriate  multi-state  regional 
commissions. 

(b)  Each  such  commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  one  member  from  each  participating 
State  In  the  region  and  one  Federal  member, 
Iierelnafter  referred  to  as  the  "Federal  co- 
chairman"  who  shall  be  the  Secretary  or  his 
designee.  Each  State  member  may  be  the 
Governor,  or  a  person  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  and  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Governor, 
or  such  other  person  as  may  be  provided  by 
the  law  of  the  State  which  he  represents. 
The  State  members  of  the  commission  shall 
elect  a  cochairman  of  the  commission  from 
among  their  number.  Notwithstanding  the 
foregoing  provisions  relating  to  State  mem- 
bership, in  the  event  the  Secretary  finds 
that  an  existing  regional  commission  em- 
braces within  Its  functions  and  purposes  the 
field  of  transportation  development,  the  Sec- 
retary may,  at  the  request  or  with  the  consent 
of  the  participating  States,  accept  such 
regional  commission  as  the  transportation 
regional  commission  lor  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

(c)  Decisions  by  a  regional  commission 
shall  require  the  affirmative  vote  of  the  Fed- 
eral cochairman  and  of  a  majority,  or  at  least 
one  If  only  two,  of  the  State  members.  In 
matters  coming  before  a  regional  commis- 
sion, the  Federal  cochairman  shall,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  consult  with  the  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  having  an  interest 
in  the  subject  matter  and  the  State  members 
shall  consult  with  representatives  of  appro- 
priate local  sub-divisions  within  their  re- 
spective States. 

(d)  Each  State  member  of  a  regional  com- 
mission shall  have  an  alternate,  appointed 
by  the  Governor,  or  as  otherwise  may  be 
provided  by  the  law  of  the  State  which  he 
represents.  The  Secretary  shall  appoint  an 
alternate  for  the  Federal  cochairman  of  each 
regional  commission.  An  alternate  shall  vote 
in  the  event  of  the  absence,  death,  disability, 
removal,  or  resignation  of  the  State  or  Fed- 
eral cochairman  for  whom  he  Is  an  alternate. 

(c)  If  any  one  State  Is  designated  a  major 
transportation  region,  the  Secretary  may 
establish  a  commission  for  such  State  in  a 
manner  agreeable  to  him  and  to  the  Gover- 
nor of  such  State. 

FUNCTIONS    OF    REGIONAL    COM»»ISSION8 

Sec.  6.  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  each  regional  commission  shall  with 
respect  to  Its  region — 

(1)  develop  plans,  research  and  develop- 
ment programs,  and  demonstration  projecU 
for  balanced  and  coordinated  regional  trans- 
portation development,  and  establish  a  pri- 
ority ranking  for  such  plans,  programs,  and 
projects,  and  In  accomplishing  the  objectives 
of  thU  clause  each  regional  commission 
shall—  ,   ^^ 

(A)  evaluate  the  relative  benefit  of  the 
plan,  program,  or  project  In  serving  the  es- 
sential transportation  needs  of  the  affected 
area; 

(B)  evaluate  the  proepects  that  the  plan, 
program  or  project  on  a  continuing  rather 
than  a  temporary  basis  will  Improve  the  eco- 
nomic, environmental,  and  social  develop- 
ment of  the  area  served  by  the  plan,  program, 
or  project;  and 

(C)  with  respect  to  lU  planning  function — 
(1)    initiate  and  coordinate  the  prepara- 


tion of  long  range  overall  transportation  plan 
for  such  region,  such  plan  to  designate  the 
priority  of  transportation  needs  of  the  affect- 
ed area  and  Identify  transportation  resources 
of  the  affected  area:  and 

(11)  develop  comprehensive  and  coordi- 
nated plans  utilizing  the  long  range  overall 
transportation  plan  as  a  guide,  and  estab- 
lish priorities  thereunder,  that  give  due  con- 
sideration to  other  Federal,  State,  and  local 
transportation  planning  In  the  region;  and 
relate  transportation  development  to  other 
planning  and  development  activities  and 
needs  of  the  region,  including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  preservation  and  enhancement  of  the 
environment; 

(HI)  prepare  specific  plans  for  the  develop- 
ment of  Improved  and  compatible  transpor- 
tation systems  within  such  region;   and 

(Iv)  conduct  Investigations,  research,  sur- 
veys, and  studies  to  provide  data  required  for 
the  preparation  of  plans; 

(D)  with  respect  to  research  and  develop- 
ment programs — 

(1)  initiate  research  and  development  of 
Intercity  systems  aimed  at  Immediate  Im- 
provements in  Intercity  passenger  service  us- 
ing existing  facilities  and  available  equip- 
ment: or 

(ii)  initiate  research  and  development  of 
safe  and  reliable  high  speed  prototype  Inter- 
city passenger  systems,  susceptible  of  early 
demonstration;  or 

(ill)  initiate  research  and  development  of 
equipment  for  use  in  urban  areas  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  at  an  early  date  a  prototype 
demonstration  system  providing  high  speed 
passenger  transportation  for  such  areas;  or 
(Iv)  Initiate  research  and  development  of 
transportation  systems  that  provide  compat- 
ibility between  urban  and  Intercity  systems: 
or 

(V)  Initiate  research  and  development  of 
any  other  transportation  systems  essential  to 
the  needs  of  the  affected  area; 

(E)'wlth  respect  to  demonstration  proj- 
ects, insure  that  such  projects  reflect  the 
priority  of  the  transportation  needs  of  the 
affected  area  as  determined  by  the  commis- 
sion In  accordance  with  this  section;  and 

(F)  cooperate  with  Federal,  State,  and  lo- 
cal agencies  in  the  conducting  or  sponsoring 
of  research  and  development  programs  and 
demonstration  projects  required  to  Improve 
regional  transportation; 

(2)  review  and  study.  In  cooperation  with 
the  appropriate  agencies  involved.  Federal, 
State,  and  local  public  and  private  trans- 
portation plans,  programs,  and  projects  and, 
where  appropriate,  recommend  modifications 
or  additions  which  will  increase  their  effec- 
tiveness and  compatibility  In  the  region; 

(3)  provide  a  forum  for  consideration  of 
transportation  problems  of  the  region  and 
proposed  solutions  and  establish  and  utilize, 
as  appropriate,  citizens  and  special  advisory 
councils  and  public  conferences: 

(4)  formulate  and  recommend,  where  ap- 
propriate, interregional  compacts  and  other 
forms  of  Interstate  and  interregional  coop- 
eration to  carry  out  recommended  programs 
for  improved  transportation,  and  work  with 
Federal,  State  and  local  agencies  in  develop- 
ing appropriate  model  legislation; 

(5)  prepare  legislative  and  other  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  both  short- 
range  and  long-range  transportation  pro- 
grams and  projects  for  Federal,  State,  and 
local  agencies  and  the  methods  of  their  Im- 
plementation; and 

(6)  provide  for  and  encourage  financial 
participation  by  State  and  local  governments 
and  private  Industry  to  the  majcimum  extent 
practicable  including,  but  not  limited  to  the 
provision  of  land  to  conduct  prototype 
demonstrations. 

administrative  powers  OF  regional 

COMMISSIONS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  To  carry  out  Its  duties  under 
this  Act,  each  regional  commission  Is  au- 
thorized to : 

(1)  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  bylaws, 
rules,    and   regulations   governing   the  con- 


duct of  Its  business  and  the  performance  of 
its  functions; 

(2)  accept,  use  and  dispose  of  gifts  or 
donations  of  services  or  property,  real,  per- 
sonal, or  mixed,  tangible  or  Intangible;  and 

(3)  enter  Into  and  perform  such  contracts, 
leases,  cooperative  agreements,  or  other 
transactions  as  may  be  necessary  In  carrying 
out  Its  functions  and  on  such  terms  as  It 
may  deem  appropriate,  with  any  department, 
agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States  or  with  any  State,  or  any  political 
subdivision,  fagency,  or  instrumentality 
thereof,  or  with  any  person,  firm,  association, 
or  corporation. 

(b)  In  order  to  obtain  Information  needed 
to  carry  out  Its  duties,  each  regional  com- 
mission shall: 

( 1 )  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places,  take  such  testimony,  re- 
ceive such  evidence,  and  print  or  otherwise 
reproduce  and  distribute  so  much  of  Its  pro- 
ceedings and  reports  thereon  as  It  may  deem 
advisable,  a  cochairman  of  such  commission, 
or  any  member  of  the  commission  desig- 
nated by  the  commission  for  the  purpose, 
being  hereby  authorized  to  administer  oaths 
when  It  is  determined  by  the  commission 
that  testimony  shall  be  taken  or  evidence 
received  under  oath; 

(2)  arrange  for  the  head  of  any  Federal, 
State,  or  local  department  or  agency  (who  is 
hereby  so  authorized,  to  the  extent  not 
otherwise  prohibited  by  law)  to  furnish  to 
such  commission  such  information  as  may 
be  available  to  or  procurable  by  such  depart- 
ment or  agency:  and 

(3)  keep  accurate  and  complete  records 
of  Its  doings  and  transactions  which  shall  be 
made  available  for  public  Inspection. 

EXPENSES  OF  REGIONAL  COMMISSIONS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Not  to  exceed  90  per  centum 
of  the  administrative  expenses  of  each  re- 
gional commission  as  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary may  be  paid  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  remaining  10  per  centum  of  such 
costs  or  expenses  shall  be  paid  by  the  States 
included  In  each  region.  The  share  to  be 
paid  by  each  such  State  shall  be  determined 
by  the  regional  commission.  The  Federal  Co- 
chairman  shall  not  participate  or  vote  in 
such  determination.  In  determining  the 
amount  of  the  non-Federal  share  of  such 
costs  or  expenses,  the  Secretary  shall  give 
due  consideration  to  all  contributions  both 
In  cash  and  In  kind,  fairly  evaluated.  Includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  space,  equipment,  and 
services. 

(b)  Each  regional  commission  may  ap- 
point an  Executive  Director,  who  shaU  be 
responsible  for  the  day-to-day  management 
of  the  operations  conducted  by  the  Commis- 
sion.   The    Executive    Crtrector    shall    receive 

compensation  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $ 

per  annum. 

(c)  Each  regional  commission  may  em- 
ploy, in  addition  to  an  Executive  Director, 
such  technical,  clerical,  or  other  personnel 
on  a  regular,  part-time,  or  consulting  basis 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  discharge  of  its 
functions.  Regional  commissions  for  regions 
comprising  two  or  more  States  shall  not  be 
bound  by  any  statute  or  regulation  of  any 
participaUng  State  in  the  employment  or 
discharge  of  any  officer  or  employee. 

PERSONAL   FINANCIAL  INTERESTS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Except  as  permitted  by  subsec- 
tion (b)  hereof,  no  State  member  or  alter- 
nate and  no  officer  or  employee  of  a  regional 
commission  shall  participate  personally  and 
substantially  as  a  member,  alternate,  officer, 
or  employee,  through  decisions,  approval, 
disapproval,  recommendations,  the  rendering 
of  advice,  investigation,  or  otherwise.  In  any 
proceeding,  application,  request  for  a  ruling 
or  other  determination,  contract,  claim,  con- 
troversy, or  other  particular  matter  in  which, 
to  his  knowledge,  he,  his  spouse,  minor  child, 
partner,  organization  (other  than  a  State  or 
poUtlcal  subdivision  thereof)  In  which  he  Is 
serving  as  officer,  director,  trustee,  partner, 
or  employee,  or  any  ptrson  or  organization 
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with  wbom  ta«  ta  Mrrlng  m  oOocr.  director, 
traato*.  p*rtn«r.  or  employee,  or  mxxy  person 
or  or^nlBSttoa  with  wbom  be  U  nasotlAttnc 
or  haa  any  Mmatnomt  eoneemliiK  proapae- 
tlre  empkiyiBant,  haa  m  flnajidal  interaat. 
Any  peraon  who  ihall  violate  the  provialona 
of  thla  aubsecUon  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $10,000.  or  Imprtaoned  not  more  than 
two  years,  or  both. 

(b)  Subaectlon  (a)  hereof  ahall  not  apply 
If  tlM  State  member,  alternate,  offloer,  or  em- 
plojraa  first  advises  the  regional  oorunlsalon 
Involved  of  the  nature  and  drcumstancea  of 
the  proceeding,  application,  request  for  a 
ruling  or  other  determination,  contract, 
claim,  oontroveray,  or  other  particular  mat- 
ter and  makea  fuU  disclosure  of  the  financial 
Intereat  and  receives  In  advance  a  written 
determination  made  by  auch  oomoUsalon 
that  the  interest  la  not  so  substantial  as  to 
be  deemed  Ukely  to  affect  the  Integrity  of 
the  services  which  the  commission  may  ex- 
pect from  such  State  member,  alternate,  of- 
ficer, or  employee. 

(c)  No  State  member  of  a  regional  com- 
mlaalon.  or  hla  alternate,  shall  receive  any 
••l»ry.  or  any  contribution  to  or  supple- 
mentation of  salary  for  hla  services  on  such 
cowimlaalon  from  any  aouroe  other  than  his 
8tat«.  Any  peraon  who  shall  violate  the  pro- 
▼Ulons  of  .this  subaectlon  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $5,000.  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year  or  both. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  subaectlon 
of  this  section,  the  Federal  cochalrman  and 
hla  alternate  on  a  regional  commission  shall 
not  be  subject  to  any  such  subsection  but 
shall  remain  subject  to  sectlona  202  through 
30»  of  title  18.  United  States  Code. 

(e)  A  regional  commission  may.  in  Its 
discretion,  declare  void  and  rescind  any  con- 
tract or  other  agreement  pursuant  to  this 
Act  in  relation  to  which  It  finds  that  there 
haa  been  a  violation  of  subaectlon  (a)  or 
<c)  of  thla  section,  or  any  of  the  provisions 
of  secUons  302  throtigh  209.  title  18,  United 
SUtea  Code. 

APFmOPUATIONS 

Sec.  10.  Ttiere  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $ for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  I»70.  and  for  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter    through    the    fiscal    jrear   ending 

June  30.  .  for  the  ptirpoaea  of  carrying 

out  the  provUlons  of  this  Act.  Approprla- 
tlona  authorized  under  thla  Act  shall  remain 
available  until  expended. 

FIMAMCIAL   ASSISTANCE   TO   SXCIONS 

S«c.  11.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  apportion 
the  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  Act 
for  each  fiscal  year  among  the  major  trans- 
portation regions  in  the  following  manner: 

( 1 )  One- third  In  the  ratio  which  the  total 
area  of  each  region  bears  to  the  total  area 
of  all  regions; 

(2)  One-third  In  the  ratio  which  the  total 
poptUatlon  of  each  region  bears  to  the  total 
population  of  all  the  reglona  as  ahown  by 
the  latest  available  Federal  census:  and 

(3)  One-third  In  the  ratio  which  the 
population  In  municipalities  and  other  urban 
places,  of  five  thousand  or  more,  in  each 
region  bears  to  the  total  population  in  mu- 
nicipalities and  other  urt>an  places  of  five 
thousand  or  more  in  all  the  regions,  as 
shown  by  the  latest  available  Federal  census. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  provision.  Connecti- 
cut and  Vermont  towns  shall  be  considered 
municipalities  regardless  of  their  Incorpo- 
rated status. 

(b)  In  no  case  shall  the  total  Federal 
contribution  to  the  cost  of  any  plan,  pro- 
gram, or  project  hereunder  be  more  than 
90  percent  of  the  total  coat  of  such  plan,  pro- 
gram, or  project.  In  determining  the  amount 
of  the  non-Federal  share  of  such  costs,  the 
Secretary  shall  give  due  consideration  to  all 
contributions,  both  In  cash  and  in  kind, 
fairly  evaluated,  including  but  not  limited 
to  land,  space,  equipment,  and  services. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  authorize  the  re- 
!••••  of  funds  hereunder  to  a  region  on  the 
basis  of  the  establishment  of  an  acceptable 
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rsglonal  eonunlasion  and  the  existence  of 
plans,  programs,  or  projects,  which  are  ap- 
prored  by  such  riisiiiiilsslon  and  comply  with 
this  Act.  Any  funds  wblch  are  apportioned 
V>  a  region  under  sutaMctlon  (a)  of  this 
section  which,  by  agreement  between  the 
regional  commlsalon  and  the  Secretary,  are 
not  needed  by  that  region  may  be  expended 
for  plans,  programs,  or  projects  in  another 
region  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  except 
that  no  region  shall  revive  more  than  25 
percent  of  the  total  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year. 

(d)  Funds  available  for  expenditure  here- 
under for  any  region  may  be  uUllied  for 
plans,  programs,  or  projects  Involving  only 
such  region  or  in  cooperation  with  other  re- 
gions, or  through  payment  of  funds  author- 
ized- hereunder  to  departments  or  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment  for  conducting 
such  plans,  programs,  or  projects. 

(e)  Each  regional  commission  Is  author- 
ised   In    its    discretion    to    transfer    not    to 

exceed  per  centum  of  any  funds  which 

are  apportioned  to  the  region  under  sub- 
secUon  (a)  of  thU  section  to  the  SecreUry 
for  the  conduct  of  such  research  and  devel- 
opment in  the  field  of  transportation  as  he 
may  deem  desirable.  In  utilizing  such  funds 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter  Into  con- 
tracts with  public  or  private  agencies,  insti- 
tutions, organizations,  corporations,  and  in- 
dividuals without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  secUon  3709  of  the  Revised  SUtutes.  as 
amended  (41  U.S.C.  5a). 

Mcoaos  AND  Auorr 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Each  regional  commission  re- 
ceiving assistance  under  this  Act  shall  keep 
such  records  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe, 
including  records  which  fully  disclose  the 
amount  and  the  disposition  by  such  recipi- 
ent of  the  proceeds  of  such  assistance,  the 
total  cost  of  the  plan,  program,  or  project 
or  undertaking  in  connection  with  which 
such  assistance  Is  glv«n  or  used,  and  the 
amount  and  nature  o>f  that  portion  of  the 
cost  of  the  plan,  program,  or  project  or  un- 
dertaking supplied  by  other  sources,  and 
such  other  records  as  will  facilitate  an  effec- 
tive audit. 

(b)  The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  UiUted  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  shall  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examina- 
tion to  any  twoks,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  the  recipient  that  are  pertinent  to 
assistance  received  imder  this  Act. 


board,  commission,  office,  establishment  or 
Instrumentality  Is  authorlasd  to  furnish 
such  information,  suggestions,  estimates, 
and  sUtlstlcs  directly  to  the  Secretary; 

(2)  call  together  and  confer  with,  from 
time  to  time,  any  persons,  including  repre- 
sentatives of  labor,  management,  transpor- 
tation, and  government,  who  can  assist  in 
meeting  the  problems  of  area,  regional  or 
national  transportation,  and  make  provision 
for  such  consultation  with  Interested  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Oovernment  as  he 
may  deem  appropriate  in  the  performance  of 
the  functions  vested  In  him  by  this  Act; 

(3)  employ  experts  and  consultants  or  or- 
ganizations therefor  as  authorized  by  section 
3109  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code, 
compensate  Individuals  so  employed  at  rates 
not  In  excess  of  $100  per  diem.  Including 
travel  time,  and  allow  them,  while  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business, 
travel  expenses  (including  per  diem  In  lieu 
of  subsistence)  as  authorized  by  section  6703 
of  title  6  of  the  United  States  Code  for  per- 
sons In  the  Oovernment  service  employed  In- 
termittently, while  so  employed:  Provided, 
That  contracts  for  such  employment  may  be 
renewed  annually;  and 

(4)  establish  such  rules,  regulations,  and 
procedures  as  he  may  deem  appropriate  In 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

IflSCXLLANXOtrS 

Sxc.  15.  (a)  Except  as  may  be  otherwise 
expressly  provided  In  thU  Act.  all  powers  and 
authorities  conferred  by  this  Act  shall  be 
cumulative  and  additional  to  and  not  In  der- 
ogation of  any  powers  and  authorities  oth- 
erwise existing. 

(b)  Funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
under  this  Act  may  be  transferred  between 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Oovern- 
ment. If  such  funds  are  used  for  the  purposes 
for  which  they  are  specifically  authorized 
and  appropriated. 

(c)  All  financial  and  technical  assistance 
authorized  under  this  Act  shall  be  in  addi- 
tion to  any  Federal  assistance  previously  au- 
thorized and  no  provision  hereof  shall  be 
construed  as  authorizing  or  permitting  any 
reduction  or  diminution  in  the  proportional 
amount  of  Federal  assistance  to  which  any 
region.  State  or  other  entity  eligible  under 
this  Act  would  otherwise  be  entitled  under 
the  provisions  of  any  other  Act. 


ANNVAI.  BKPOSTS 

Sec.  IS.  (a)  Each  regional  commission  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  make 
a  comprehensive  and  detailed  annual  report 
each  fiscal  year  to  the  Secretary  with  re- 
spect to  such  commission's  activities  and 
recommendations  for  plans,  programs,  and 
projects.  The  first  such  report  shall  be  made 
for  the  first  fiscal  year  In  which  such  com- 
mission Is  in  existence  for  more  than  three 
months.  Such  reports  shall  be  transmitted 
to  the  Secretary  not  later  than  September 
30  of  the  calendar  year  following  the  fiscal 
year  with  respect  to  which  the  report  is 
made. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  compre- 
hensive and  detailed  annual  report  to  the 
Congress  of  his  operations  under  this  Act 
for  each  fiscal  year  beginning  with  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970.  Such  report  shall 
be  printed  and  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  January  of  the  year 
following  the  fiscal  year  with  respect  to 
which  such  report  Is  made. 

rowns  or  sxcsetabt 

Sbc.  14.  In  performing  his  duties  under 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 

(1)  request  directly  from  any  executive 
department,  bureau,  agency,  board,  com- 
mission, office,  independent  establishment,  or 
Instrumentality  of  the  Oovernment  Informa- 
tion, suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics 
needed  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 
and  each  such  department,  bureau,  agency. 


Mr.    HARTKE.   Mr.   President,   I   am 
pleased  to  join  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
National    Transportation  Act    of    1969. 
The  United  States  has  reUed  for  too  long 
on  a  fragmented  disjointed  approach  to 
providing  for  the  needs  of  the  traveling 
public  and  of  shippers.  In  thla  Nation's 
recent  history  by  far  the  greatest  empha- 
sis has  been  placed  on  utilization  of  high- 
ways and  airways — but  in  many  areas 
these  modes  are  reaching  their  satura- 
tion points.  The  environmental  and  eco- 
nomic implications  of  continuing  to  place 
primary   reliance  upon   the  automobile 
and  the  airplane  are  frightening.  The 
citizenry  deserves  and  is  beginning   to 
demand  viable  alternatives — the  evident 
success  of  the  high  speed  ground  experi- 
ment in   the  Northeast  corridor  holds 
promise  for  developing  highly  satisfac- 
tory alternatives.  We  must  begin  to  apply 
this  kind  of  experimentation  to  other 
areas.  We  must  begin  soon  to  provide  for 
a  balanced  transportation  system — a  sys- 
tem which  provides  rapid,  convenient, 
and     economical     transportation     from 
doorstep  to  doorstep  even  where  more 
than  one  mode  is  utilized. 

This  bill  would  promote  systematic 
transportation  planning  and  experi- 
mentation for  the  first  time  on  a  national 
scale  and  would  at  the  same  time  insure 
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that  the  system  developed  would  con- 
form to  local  requirements. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Commerce  Committee  (Mr.  Mao- 
KusoN)  for  having  taken  the  leadership 
in  this  effort  and  I  Intend  to  lend  enthu- 
ditstic  and  active  support  toward  attain- 
ing the  objectives  of  this  legislation. 


ADDITIONAL    COSPONSORS    OP 
BILLS 

S.     ITOT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  ,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  its  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  MAcmrsoN)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1707) ,  to  establish 
a  Commission  on  Oovernment  Procure- 
ment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

S.     ISTS 

Mr.  INODYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1872),  to  repeal 
the  Emergency  Detention  Act  of  1950 
(title  11  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of 
1950). 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    2014 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright)  ,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  ttiat,  at  its  next  printing, 
his  name  be  added  sis  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill  (S.  2014) ,  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964,  and  other  acts,  to  provide 
adequate  food  and  nutrition  among  low- 
income  households,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.       

The  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    2360 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Yoxmo) ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  be  added  as 
cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  2360),  to  en- 
large the  boimdaries  of  the  Grand  Can- 
yon National  Park  in  the  State  of  Ari- 
zona.        

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  211— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RE- 
LATING TO  ARMS  CONTROL, 
MIRV,  AND  NATIONAL  SECURITY 

Mr.  BROOEIE  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators)  submitted  a  resolution  (S. 
Res.  211)  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  relating  to  arms  control,  MIRV, 
and  national  security. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Brooks.) 


CONTINUATION  OP  PROGRAMS 
AUTHORIZED  UNDER  THE  ECO- 
NOMIC OPPORTUNITY  ACT  OP 
1964— AMENDMENT 

AlCKNDIfXNT   4S 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment  Intended  to  be  pro- 


posed by  me  to  the  bill  (S.  1809)  to  pro- 
vide for  continuation  of  programs  au- 
thorized imder  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1964.  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment be  received,  appropriately  referred, 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  received, 
printed,  appropriately  referred,  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AMXNDiaNT  No.  43 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section: 

"ALCOHOUC     COtTNSKIXlNO     AND     RXCOVMtT 
PXOffltAM    AlTTHOaiZKD 

"Sxc.  10.  Section  222(a)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 
paragraph : 

•"(8)  An  "Alcoholic  Counselling  and  Re- 
covery" program  designed  to  discover  and 
treat  the  disease  of  alcoholism.  Such  a  pro- 
gram should  be  community  based,  serve  the 
objective  of  the  maintenance  of  the  family 
structure  as  well  as  the  recovery  of  the  in- 
dividual alcoholic,  encourage  the  use  of 
neighborhood  f  aclUtlea  and  the  services  of  re- 
covered alcoholics  as  counsellors,  and  em- 
phasize the  reentry  of  the  alcoholic  Into  so- 
ciety rather  than  the  institutionalization  of 
the  alcoholic.  Of  the  sums  appropriated  or 
allocated  for  programs  authorized  under  this 
title,  the  Director  shaU  reserve  and  make 
available  not  less  than  $10,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  not  less 
than  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  program." " 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  recently 
we  read  of  a  man  dying  in  jail  in  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area  for  lack 
of  medical  attention.  He  was  the  victim 
of  one  of  the  most  common  and  per- 
nicious diseases  known  to  man — alco- 
holism. 

This  was  not  a  rare  occurrence  in  our 
civilized  society.  This  particular  incident 
just  happened  to  get  into  the  papers. 

Ten  years  ago,  research  people  were 
estimating  that  there  are  5  million  alco- 
holics in  America.  Today,  despite  dra- 
matic growth  in  our  population,  the  same 
figure  is  commonly  heard. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  estimate  is 
far  short  of  the  mark.  I  am  also  con- 
vinced that  there  has  been  an  alarming 
increase  in  alcoholism  in  recent  years 
almost  evenrwhere  in  this  land. 

Perhaps  more  than  any  other  vicious 
disease,  alcoholism  afflicts  the  whole  man 
and  the  whole  society.  It  disrupts  the 
family,  the  church,  the  school.  And  it 
seriously  disables  the  economy. 

In  no  sector  does  the  disease  strike 
with  more  tragic  impact  than  on  the 
poor.  Those  of  you  who  have  seen  skid 
rows  or  the  drunk  tank  of  the  average 
jail  know  what  I  mean.  The  effect  of 
alcoholism  on  Impoverished  families  al- 
ready hard  pressed  to  meet  the  mini- 
mum needs  for  subsistence  is  one  of  the 
saddest  aspects  of  American  life. 

As  In  most  other  instances,  people  af- 
flicted with  the  multiple  handicaps  of 
poverty  have  less  access  to  community 
services  and  facilities  for  alcoholics.  In 
addition,  alcoholism  is  often  a  barrier  be- 
tween the  family  and  available  services. 
The  chronic  alcoholic  is  not  likely  to 
complete  a  Job  training  program  or  to 


look  after  family's  food  and  health 
needs  even  when  welfare  help  is  avail- 
able. 

In  point  of  grim  fact,  the  alcoholic  and 
his  or  her  family  have  frequently  been 
excluded  from  community  services  be- 
cause of  the  stigma  of  alcoholism.  In 
effect,  they  are  punished,  rather  than 
treated  for  illness. 

Of  pirticular  concern  are  the  most 
common  effects  of  alcoholism:  First  dis- 
ruption of  family  life,  and  second,  loss  of 
employment  and  decreased  employ- 
abUity. 

In  these  two  areas,  alcoholism  has  the 
most  impact  in  terms  of  perpetuating 
individuals  and  families  in  poverty.  To 
meet  these  problems,  the  most  effective 
interventions  are  before  the  person  has 
reached  the  bottom,  that  Is,  while  there 
are  still  family  ties  and  prospects  for 
employment  to  provide  Incentive  for 
achieving  rehabilitation. 

Multiservice  centers  operated  by  com- 
munity action  agencies  and  neighbor- 
hood health  centers  are  key  points  of 
contact  for  the  low-income  alcoholic  and 
his  family. 

By  virtue  of  their  structure  and  orien- 
tation, these  agencies  are  ideally  suited 
to  provide  services  for  the  alcoholic 
which  are  truly  responsive  to  his  and  his 
family's  needs. 

They  are  oriented  toward  alcoholism 
as  a  problem  related  to  the  conditions 
of  poverty  and  contributing  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  poverty.  Further,  they  are 
peculiarly  capable  of  dealing  with  al- 
coholism as  a  community  problem;  and 
mobilizing  needed  community  resources. 
There  are  currently  several  local  pro- 
grams operating  as  components  of  com- 
munity action  agencies.  These  programs 
are  organized  to  provide  a  specific  serv- 
ice for  alcoholics  and  families  within  the 
context  of  the  other  activities  of  the 
agency.  These  programs  do  not  aim 
simply  to  "cure"  the  alcoholic;  rather, 
they  seek  to  Initiate  and  maintain  so- 
briety so  that  the  alcoholic  and  his  family 
can  mobilize  their  resources  and  utilize 
other  services  available  in  the  commu- 
nity. Thus,  the  alcoholic  and  his  family 
are  given  hope,  the  most  essential  ele- 
ment in  rehabilitation. 

In  addition,  the  programs  focus  on 
prompting  community  acceptance  of  the 
alcoholic  and  his  family,  developing 
sources  of  support  for  them  among 
friends  and  neighbors,  and,  ultimately, 
enabling  them  to  provide  support  to 
others  struggling  with  the  problems  of 
alcoholism. 

Experiences  of  operating  programs  in- 
dicate they  can  achieve  a  high  degree  of 
success  with  a  relatively  small  invest- 
ment of  funds.  This  high  cost-effective- 
ness is  related  to  the  use  of  voluntary 
assistance — Alcoholics  Anonjrmous  and 
Al-Anon  family  groups — and  the  close 
relationships  with  other  available  serv- 
ices. 

Mr.  President,  the  potential  for  using 
OEO  funds  and  f awsilities  to  help  individ- 
uals and  families  at  the  poverty  level 
gain  relief  from  this  dread  disease  al- 
ready exists  imder  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. 

But  without  this  amendment  I  have 
proposed,  the  objective  of  treating  alco- 
holism and  Its  effects  will  be  lost  In  gen- 
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erallzation  and  llpaervice.  u  has  too 
often  been  the  caae  In  the  past. 

The  thrust  of  my  amendment  Is  to 
make  sure  that  specdflc  programs  In  the 
areas  of  prerentlon.  treatment,  and  re- 
haUlltation  of  aleolioUcs  in  the  poverty 
sector  be  Initiated  and  continued.  The 
purpose  also  is  to  direct  the  use  of  exist- 
ing program  and  facilities  of  OSO  In 
helping  Impoverished  families  afflicted 
by  the  existence  of  this  disease  among 
its  family  members. 

I  submit  to  jrou.  Mr.  President,  there 
Is  no  Investment  we  make  that  will  pay 
richer  dividends  In  human  values  and 
economic  resources  than  the  modest  in- 
vestment called  for  in  this  amendment 
to  help  America's  poor  families  cope 
with  this  pernicious  disease  and  Its  dis- 
astrous effect. 


SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS ACT,  19«9— AMEND- 
MENT 

,..■  AIUNDMtNT  NO.  44 

-Mr.'YARBOROUQH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Pnx,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Ooookll,  Mr. 
MoNTOTA,  Mr.  Ctsx.  Mr.  Wiluaxs  of 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  Mondalx, 
Mr.  Cbakstow,  Mr.  Hughis,  Mr.  Kxw- 
wsDY.  Mr.  Hast,  Mr.  Youho  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Eaglkton,  Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Muskix. 
Mr.  BaooKX.  Mr.  Qokx,  Mr.  PmouTv, 
Mr.  MxTCALr,  Mr.  Tydimgs,  Mr.  Harris, 
Mr.  HoLLiMcs,  Mr.  Sponc.  Mr.  Moss.  Mr. 
ScHWxixxR.  Mr.  Cotton.  Mr.  McGovbhn. 
Mr.  Oravxl,  Mr.  Bur  dick.  Mr.  Cihtrch, 
Mr.  Randolph  and  Mr.  iNotrYi)  sub- 
mitted an  amendment  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them  jointly  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
11400)  making  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969,  and  for  other  purpose's,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  be 
printed. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nomination  has  been  referred 
to  and  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  : 

Rob«rt  B.  KrupanAky,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S. 
Attorney  for  tbe  northern  district  of  Ohio 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Merle  M. 
McCurdy,  resigned. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  Is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  Interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on  or 
before  Tuesday,  June  24,  1969,  any  repre- 
sentations or  objections  they  may  wish 
to  present  concerning  the  above  nomi- 
nation, with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear 
at  any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


housing  and  urban  development  legisla- 
tion on  July  15, 1M9. 

Hearings  will  be  held  upon  all  bills 
pending  before  the  subcommittee  at  the 
time  the  hearings  commence. 

All  persons  wishing  to  testify  should 
contact  Miss  Doris  I.  Thomas,  room  5226, 
New  Senate  Office  Building;  telephone 
22S-634«. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  later  date,  and 
prior  to  the  hearings.  I  shall  submit  for 
the  RxcoRD  a  list  of  the  bills  to  be  con- 
sidered dxiring  the  hearings. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  HEARINGS  ON 
HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT LEGISLATION 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  Uke  to  announce  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  will  begin  hearings  on   1969 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  HEARINGS  ON 
MILITARY  POLICIES  AND  PRO- 
GRAMS IN  LATIN  AMERICA 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  sub- 
committee on  Western  Hemisphere  Af- 
fairs of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  win  hold  a  series  of  hearings 
beginning  June  23  on  UJ3.  MiliUry  Pol- 
icies and  Programs  in  Latin  America. 

The  first  witnesses,  to  l>e  heard  June  23 
at  10  ajn.  In  room  4221,  New  Senate 
Office  Building  will  be: 

Ralph  Dungan,  former  Ambassador  to 
Chile.  1964-67. 

Prof.  George  C.  Lodge  of  the  Harvard 
Business  School,  former  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  for  Intematioiml  Affairs, 
1958-62. 

David  Bronheim.  former  Deputy  U.S. 
Coordinator  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress. 1965-67. 

On  July  8,  the  subcommittee  will  hear 
from  G.  Warren  Nutter,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  International  Secu- 
rity Affairs,  and  Charles  A.  Meyer.  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearings  is  to  ex- 
plore the  full  range  and  scope  of  U.S. 
military  activities  In  Latin  America, 
their  political  impact  In  Latin  America, 
and  their  Implications  for  U.S.  foreign 
p<rtlcy.  The  activities  in  question  include 
not  only  the  military  assistance  smd  sales 
program  but  also  U.S.  military  missions 
and  service  attach^,  mobile  training 
teams,  other  training  programs  both  in 
the  Canal  2k)ne  and  the  United  States, 
military  bases  and  other  facilities,  ship 
loans,  joint  United  States-Latin  Ameri- 
can military  exercises,  orientation  tours 
of  the  United  States  for  Latin  American 
military  officers,  military  decorations  re- 
ceived by  US.  officers  and  bestowed  on 
Latin  American  ot^txn,  and.  finally,  the 
role  of  the  United  States  in  inter-Ameri- 
can military  activities,  such  as  regional 
conferences  and  meetings,  the  Inter- 
American  Defense  Board,  and  the  Inter- 
American  Defense  Ctdlege. 

The  breadth  of  these  activities  raises 
a  number  of  questions — 

What  are  the  coordination  and  control 
procedures  of  the  executive  branch? 

What  is  the  role  of  Congress  in  author- 
izing and  approving? 

What  Is  the  impact  on  the  image  of 
the  United  States  in  Latin  America? 

What  is  the  relationship.  If  any,  to  the 
increasing  number  of  Increasingly  au- 
thoritarian military  governments  in 
Latin  America? 

What  basic  U.S.  national  Interest  Is 
served  by  these  activities,  and  what  is 
their  cost-benefit  ratio? 


"FOOD  FOR  WORK"  RAISES  NEW 
HOPE  FOR  WORU3-S  HUNGRY, 
UB.  FARMERS 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Itr.  President,  dur- 
ing recent  months  the  Nation  has  given 
welcome  and  well-justified  attention  to 
the  problem  of  overcoming  hunger  and 
malnutrition  In  the  United  States.  Con- 
currently, there  has  arisen  a  new  idea 
that  holds  out  great  promise  for  helping 
to  overcome  hunger  throughout  the 
world.  This  is  the  food-for-work  plan, 
which  was  incorporated  In  the  legisla- 
tion enacted  in  the  past  session  to  ex- 
tend the  life  of  the  TooA  for  Peace  Act 
for  2  more  years. 

The  new  food-for-work  plan  has  a 
most  exceptional  potentiality.  It  might 
enable  the  United  States  to  export  in- 
creased quantities  of  our  farm  products 
for  famine  relief  and  economic  develop- 
ment purposes  overseas,  while  actually 
reducing  our  net  budget  expenditures 
and  improving  our  balance  of  payments 
over  what  they  otherwise  would  be. 

And  by  increasing  total  world  demand 
for  and  consumption  of  food,  it  would 
likewise  strengthen  farm  prices  both  in 
the  United  States  and  In  other  countries. 
Surely  these  are  possibilities  that  de- 
serve the  most  constructive  and  consci- 
entious attention  from  our  AID  and  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  officials. 

At  present.  I  imderstand  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  exploring  how 
to  devise  operating  procedures  and  to 
negotiate  agreements  with  importing 
countries  to  put  the  food-for-work  pro- 
vision into  effect.  A  food-for-work  as- 
sociation is  being  organized  by  our  farm 
organizations  and  other  interested 
groups,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Wheat  Growers,  to 
encourEige  and  assist  in  this  effort.  As  I 
noted  several  times  last  year  when  the 
Food  for  Peace  Act  extension  bill  was 
before  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
later  as  it  was  being  acted  upon  in  the 
Senate,  I  consider  this  a  most  promising 
advance  and  I  earnestly  hope  the  admin- 
istration wUl  put  it  into  effect  as  expe- 
ditiously as  possible. 

Recently  the  Farmers  Union  Herald 
published  an  article  pointing  to  the  tre- 
mendous potentials  in  India  for  the  new 
food-for-work  plan.  The  Herald  is  one 
of  the  outstanding  farmers'  cooperative 
publications  in  the  northern  Midwest, 
and  indeed  In  the  entire  country.  The 
article  was  one  of  a  four-part  series 
written  by  Robert  Handschin,  director  of 
research  for  the  Farmers  Union  Grain 
Terminal  Association,  who  with  eight 
other  American  newsmen  recently  re- 
turned from  a  3-week  tour  of  India's 
agricultural  areas. 

Mr.  Handschin's  article  quickly  comes 
to  grips  with  the  central  problem  in  the 
developing  countries — the  need  to  create 
jobs  and  purchasing  power  for  the  huge 
numbers  of  people  who  are  being  added 
to  the  labor  force  both  by  the  swift 
growth  of  population  and  by  the  dis- 
placement of  farm  laborers  out  of  agri- 
culture by  mechanization  and  advanced 
technology.  He  perceives  that  the  food- 
for-work  amendment  might  resolve 
this  problem,  and  in  the  process  lead  to 
the  day  when,  as  Handschin  writes: 
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There  wlU  no  longer  be  hungry,  jobless 
people  whUe  ovir  acre*  stand  idle  And  farm 
surpluses  depress  prices  here  and  In  many 
other  countriea. 

Mr.  President,  the  series  of  articles  by 
Mr.  Handschin  was  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Rscoao  of  May  8,  1969. 1  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  an- 
nouncement by  the  National  Association 
of  Wheat  Growers  of  its  campaign  to 
promote  expanded  exports  of  UB.  farm 
commodities  through  implementation  of 
the  food-for-work  amendment  and  other 
means,  and  a  memorandum  by  its  presi- 
dent, Mr.  E.  L.  Hatcher,  describing 
the  Food  for  Woi^  Association  being 
formed  for  that  purpose,  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcord. 

There   being   no   objection,   the   an- 
nouncement and  memorandum  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
Whxatokowibs     Snx     To     Boost     BimKO 

Powia  rot   U.S.   Pood  nr  Hcnoer  Akeas 

or  Woau> 

The  National  Association  of  Wheat  Grow- 
ers has  launched  a  drive  to  reverse  "the 
present  gloomy  outlook   for  farm  exports." 

E.  L.  Hatcher,  wheat  farmer  from  Lamar. 
Colo.,  and  president  of  the  nattontil  associa- 
tion, announced  he  Is  writing  to  leaders  of 
other  farm  organizations,  farm  supply  busi- 
nesses, and  processors  and  exporters  of  farm 
commodities  this  week  to  ask  for  their  co- 
operation and  support. 

"We  aim  to  hitch  American  food-power  to 
the  needs  of  hungry  people  by  promoting 
direct  action  to  raise  their  earning  power 
and  their  buying  power."  Hatcher  explains. 

A  memorandum  accompanying  Hatcher's 
letter  analyzes  the  slump  In  farm  exports 
and  outlines  plans  for  "a  concerted  and  con- 
structive effort  to  turn  the  current  trend 
around." 

Hatcher  said  the  "decline  In  the  Food  for 
Peace  program  that  has  set  In  during  the 
past  few  years"  Is  "a  factor  of  very  serious 
proportions." 

"This  Is  an  outgrowth  of  the  present  United 
States  Qovemment  policy  of  promoting  the 
expansion  of  agriculture  in  Importing  coun- 
tries to  make  them  'self-sufflclent  in  food 
production',"  Hatcher  stated. 

Hatcher  asserted  that  the  "self -sufficiency" 
policy  "must  be  modified  so  as  to  give  to 
American  agriculture  the  larger  role  In  the 
world  economy  that  Its  comparative  efficiency 
warrants."  He  added: 

"The  principal  means  by  which  we  pro- 
pose to  advance  thik  goal  Is  to  promote  trade 
and  food  aid  policiea  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  which  uHll  lead  to  massive 
expansion  of  demand  for  and  consumption 
of  food  in  the  toorld. 

"Our  specific  object  is  to  promote  Increased 
pitfcbasing  power  among  the  low-Income 
people  in  the  developing  countries  who  will 
spend  a  large  share  of  any  Increase  In  their 
incomes  for  food.  If  human  need  can  be 
transformed  Into  effective  demand,  all  the 
food  that  all  the  world's  farmers  can  pro- 
duce could  be  sold — and  at  remunerative 
prlceB.- 

Hatcher  announced  that  the  Wheat  Grow- 
ers Association  has  retained  Robert  G.  Lewis, 
a  consulting  economist  In  Washington,  to 
plan  and  direct  the  campaign. 

Lewis  was  a  Vice  President  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  and  Administra- 
tor In  the  TT.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
until  19S7,  and  has  been  a  consultant  to 
the  Agency  for  International  Development 
on  food  and  development  poUcies.  He 
authored  a  study  last  year  which  made  the 
first  major  criticism  of  the  poUcy  adopted 
in  1966  of  lurging  self -sufficiency  in  food  pro- 
duction upon  developing  nations.  Lewis 
originated  the  "I^ood  for  Work  amendment" 


to  the  Food  for  Peace  law  which  was  enacted 
by  Congress  last  year  with  the  support  of 
the  Wheat  Growers  ard  other  farm  groups. 

Hatcher^  memorandum  termed  the  Food 
for  Work  amendment  "particularly  effectlye 
because  It  provides  for  positive  measure*  to 
expand  demand  for  food  in  the  importing 
countries."  Bnco\irmglng  implementation  of 
this  amendment  will  be  one  of  the  ntajor 
goals  of  the  campaign.  Hatcher  said. 

The  amendment  providefe  that  when  VS. 
farm  commodities  are  sold  under  the  Food 
for  Peace  law  to  developing  countries,  the 
local  currencies  received  In  payment  by  the 
U.S.  Government  may  in  tiun  be  sold  at  a 
discount  for  dollars.  Buyers  of  the  currencies 
must  spend  them  to  pay  wage*  In  works  ol 
pubUc  improvement. 

According  to  Lewis'  study  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment would  need  to  realize  only  a  small 
percentage-return  on  the  market  value  of 
commodities  sold  in  this  manner  In  order  to 
reduce  its  net  coets  below  the  alternative  of 
paying  farmers  to  reduce  U.S.  farm  output 
by  an  equivalent  amount. 

Building  Saus  Opportunttdcs  roa  U.S.  Acri- 

CTTLTttRS  in  THX  HTJNGRT   COUNTRIES 

(Memorandum  from  E.  L.  Hatcher,  president. 

National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers) 

Aran.  1969. 

American  farmers  and  agribusiness  Indus- 
tries face  a  drastic  cut-back  in  their  export 
markets. 

We  all  know  of  the  drop  in  U.S.  agricul- 
tural exports  that  has  occurred  this  year.  To 
some  extent  this  reflects  temporary  condi- 
tions of  world  supply  and  demand. 

But  there  is  also  a  long-range  factor  of 
very  serious  proportions.  This  Is  the  decline 
In  the  Pood  for  Peace  program  that  has  set 
In  during  the  past  few  years.  For  example, 
P.L.  480  wheat  exports  alone  may  decline 
this  year  by  more  than  100  million  bushels 
below  last  year.  This  Is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
present  United  States  Government  policy  ot 
promoting  the  expansion  of  agriculture  In 
Importing  countries  to  make  them  "self- 
sufficient  in  food  production". 

Recent  official  U.S.  Government  forecasts 
signify  that  a  major  share  of  the  usual  "Pood 
for  Peace"  outlet  for  American  farm  prod- 
ucts ihay  disappear  within  the  next  few 
years.  In  March  1968,  the  Administrator  of 
AID  summed  up  for  the  first  time  some  of 
the  specific  impUcatlons  for  American  farm 
exports  of  the  "self-sufficiency"  policy, 
declaring: 

".  .  .  Pakistan  has  an  excellent  chance  of 
achieving  self-sufficiency  in  food  grains  In 
another  year.  India  .  .  .  hopes  to  achieve  self- 
sufficiency  in  food  grains  In  another  three  (x 
four  years.  She  has  the  capability  to  do  so. 
Turkey  .  .  .  total  production  this  year  may 
be  nearly  one-third  higher  than  In  1966.  The 
Philippines  are  clearly  about  to  achieve  self- 
sufficiency  in  rice  .  .  ." 

AID'S  magazine  War  on  Hunger  reported 
later  that  "The  Government  of  India  is  pre- 
dicting that  the  coimtry  will  be  self-suffi- 
cient m  food  grains  by  the  early  1970'8." 
Undersecretary  of  State  Katzenbach  said 
self-sufficiency  might  be  achieved  In  India 
"as  early  as  1971." 

Some  countries  that  formerly  Imported 
grain  under  Food  for  Peace  programs  are 
now  becoming  exporters  of  grain  as  a  result 
of  the  self-sufficiency  campaign.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  reported  In 
Foreign  Agriculture  on  February  3,  1968: 

"For  the  past  two  years  Iran  has  switched 
sides  at  the  world  wheat  trading  counter — 
becoming  a  seller  rather  than  a  buyer.  Ex- 
ports during  1967  totaled  100  thoxisand 
metric  tons;  during  1968,  about  260 
thousand." 

Other  former- importers  of  grain  also  are 
entering  the  world  export  market,  many  as 
a  result  of  U.S.  encouragement  and  aid. 
Meanwhile,  the  surplus  ot  grain-producing 


capability  In  the  U.S.  and  other  advanced 
ooimtrle*  already  exceeds  the  total  volume 
ot  food  grains  moving  In  world  trade,  and  Is 
growing. 

The  recent  and  apparently  continuing  de- 
cline In  PL.  480  exports  Is  not  being  replaced 
by  commrercial  exports.  Total  U.S.  farm  ex- 
ports have  ceased  to  expand  in  the  past  few 
years,  and  efforts  toward  self-sufficiency 
threaten  further  inroads  upon  U.S.  farmers' 
foreign  markets  In  many  of  the  prosperous 
countries  as  well  as  in  the  poor  oountrlee. 

This  adds  up  to  a  most  serious  outlook.  In 
the  case  of  wheat,  for  example,  exports  have 
been  taking  far  more  than  the  domestic 
market.  In  recent  years  wheat  exports  have 
ranged  from  144  percent  to  168  percent  of 
domestic  food  iise.  Exports  under  Pood  for~^ 
Peace  programs  alone  have  tmiounted  to 
more  than  the  total  demand  for  domestic 
food  use  in  some  years. 

Expmrts  represent  a  major  market  also  for 
many  other  crops.  Moreover,  any  loss  of  mar- 
kets for  wheat  will  result  In  Immediate  dlffi- 
ciiltla*  for  most  other  crops  and  for  livestock 
products.  If  acreage  that  Is  now  devoted 
to  wheat  should  become  available  for 
production  of  feed  grains. 

This  outlook  is  serious  also  for  the  sup- 
pUers  of  farm  production  materials,  for  the 
bvislneeses  that  sell  farm  commodities  and 
manufacture  and  export  food  products,  and 
all  other  industries  that  serve  agriculture 
and  the  food  business. 

The  worst  thing  about  this  is  that  it  does 
not  mean  the  end  of — nor  even  any  signifi- 
cant decline  In — human  hunger  in  the  world. 
Our  own  experience  in  the  United  States 
shows  that  "self-sufficiency" — or  even  .huge 
surpluses — do  not  necessarily  Insure  that 
food  will  get  to  those  who  need  It. 

The  National  Association  of  Wheat  Grow- 
ers Is  asking  you  to  Join  in  a  concerted  and 
constructive  eBort  to  tvura  the  cvurent  trend 
of  U.S.  farm  exports  around,  and  onto  a 
steady,  sustained,  and  speedy  upward  course. 

We  believe  that  the  present  jxjlicy  of  pro- 
moting "self-sufficiency  In  food  production" 
In  the  developing  countries  must  be  modified 
BO  as  to  give  to  American  agrlculttue  the 
larger  role  In  the  world  economy  that  Its 
comparative  efficiency  warrants. 

The  principal  means  by  which  we  propose 
to  advance  this  goal  Is  to  promote  tradf  and 
food  aid  policies  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  u)hich  will  lead  to  massive  expansion 
of  demand  for  and  consumption  of  food  in 
the  world.  Our  specific  object  Is  to  promote 
Increased  purchasing  power  among  the  low- 
Inoome  people  In  the  developing  countries 
who  will  spend  a  large  share  of  any  Increase 
In  their  Incomes  for  food.  If  human  need  can 
be  transformed  Into  effective  demand,  all  the 
food  that  all  the  world's  farmers  can  pro- 
duce could  be  sold — and  at  remunerative 
prices. 

We  believe  the  new  "Food  for  Work" 
amendment  to  Pi.  480  that  was  enacted  by 
Congress  last  year  can  be  particularly  effec- 
tive, because  It  provides  for  positive  measures 
to  expand  demand  for  food  in  the  importing 
countries  to  be  linked  directly  to  the  im- 
portation of  added  food  supplies.  Public 
works  projects  carried  out  under  this  amend- 
ment can  result  In  Immediate  large-scale  in- 
creases In  total  consumption  of  food,  while 
liberalized  poUcie*  concerning  Imports  of 
labor-intensive  goods  Into  the  United  States 
will  make  It  possible  for  these  newly-devel- 
oped markets  for  American  farm  products  to 
be  transformed  onto  a  jjermanent  commer- 
cial basis. 

The  National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers 
has  retamed  Robert  G.  Lewis  to  plan  and 
direct  a  campaign  of  at  least  one  year's 
duration  to  advance  these  purposes.  Mr. 
Lewis  Is  an  economic  consultant  who  has 
extensive  experience  in  government  agrl- 
cxiltural  programs  and  trade  policy.  He 
originated  the  Food  for  Work  amendment 
last    year,    and    with    the    support    of    our 
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organlsaUon,  parsuadMl  Congreaa  to  enact  It. 
HI*  Food  (or  Work  propoMl  wu  developed 
1X1  the  courae  of  »  atudjr  of  the  Pood  for 
Peace  program  which  Mr.  LewU  conducted 
under  the  aponsorahlp  of  aeveral  of  the 
Nation's  leading  farm  and  commodity  or- 
ganizatlona,  food  proceasors,  and  export 
flrma.  (Coplea  of  the  Study  can  be  obUlned 
from  Mr.  Lewla  at  $2  per  copy.) 

All  farm  organlzatlona.  bualneaa  Orms,  and 
Indlvlduala  who  are  Interested  In  the  expan- 
elon  of  farm  commodity  export  markets  are 
eligible  to  join  In  the  "Pood  for  Work  Aa- 
•ocUtlon"  which  we  are  esUblUhlng  to 
carry  on  thla  campaign.  Mr.  Lewis  will  serve  as 
executive  director  of  the  campaign  with  the 
title  of  President.  I  have  been  designated  by 
the  Board  of  Dlrectora  of  the  National  Aa- 
aoclatlon  of  Wheat  Ore  were  to  serve  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Organising  Committee.  AU  par- 
ticipating organlzatlona  or  indlvlduala  aub- 
acrlblng  a  minimum  of  tlOO  per  month  for  a 
year  (tl.300)  wUl  be  entlUed  to  representa- 
tion on  the  Board  of  Directors.  All  funds  col- 
lected and  disbursed  will  be  accounted  for 
In  monthly  statements  to  all  members  of  the 
Bofuxl  of  Directors,  and  the  Board  will  meet 
periodically  to  review  progress  of  the  cam- 
paign. 

Speclfltf  KeUvltles  to  be  carried  out  In  the 
caapalga  will  Include: 

A.  Counseling  with  government  ofDclals  In 
AID.  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agrlcult\ire,  the 
Department  of  SUte.  and  elsewhere  aa 
needed,  to  encourage  and  assist  In  carrying 
out  projects  under  the  Pood  for  Work  amend- 
ment, and  to  promote  the  uae  of  P.L.  480 
to  expand  nuu-keta  for  VJB.  farm  com- 
modltlea: 

B.  AnalysU  of  trade  data,  trends,  and  In- 
fluences, and  preparation  of  Information  for 
participants  In  the  campaign; 

C.  Promotion  of  understanding  and  sup- 
port among  the  public.  Membera  of  Con- 
gress, and  special  Interest  groups  such  as 
religious  and  welfare  agencies,  for  measxires 
leading  to  Increased  exports  and  consump- 
tion of  U.S.  farm  and  food  products  and  the 
establishment  of  long-term  two-way  trade 
opportunities  for  American  agriculture  on 
a  baals  of  comparative  efficiency; 

D.  Promotion  of  Intereat  on  the  part  of 
Importlng-country  govermenu  In  participat- 
ing In  agreementa  authorized  under  the  Pood 
for  Work  amendment.  Including  labor-lnten- 
alve  public  works  to  produce  roads,  brldgea 
aanlUUon  facUlUes.  water  works,  school- 
houaes.  and  other  "public  capital"  needed 
In  order  to  stimulate  economic  development: 

E.  Seeking  financial  support  from  investors 
for  public  worka  projecta  In  developing 
countries  sponsored  under  the  Pood  for  Work 
amendment;  and 

P.  Development  of  recommendations  to 
members  of  the  Association  for  any  legls- 
laUon  needed  or  desirable  In  promoting  the 
expansion  of  exports  and  consumption  of 
U.S.  farm  commodlUes. 

I  appeal  to  you  to  subscribe  financially  to 
the  full  extent  of  yoiur  ability  to  support  the 
campaign  I  have  outlined  above.  Your  an- 
nual subacrlpuon  may  be  paid  in  full,  or  In 
monthly  or  larger  Installmento.  Your  checks 
should  be  made  to  and  mailed,  together  with 
the  name  and  addresa  of  your  designee  to 
represent  you  on  the  Board  of  Directors,  to: 
Pood  for  Work  Association;  Robert  O.  Lewis 
President;  3512  Porter  St..  N.W.,  Washington 
DC.  aOOia  (tel.  363-1110). 

I  sincerely  believe  that  the  campaign  we  are 
Inaugurating  here  can  turn  the  present 
prospect  of  declining  farm  markets  and  rUIng 
surpluses  Into  a  new  and  promslng  era  for 
American  agriculture,  and  for  all  the  workers 
and  Industries  which  serve  It.  I  hope  you  will 
Join  ua  In  thla  effort. 


FLOOD  INSURANCE 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  invite  the 
attention  of  Senators  to  the  historic 
moment  occurring  next  June  25,  when 


the  first  flood  Insurance  i>olicles  will  be 
issued  in  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  and  In 
Metalrle,  La.,  under  the  National  Flood 
Insurance  Act  of  1968. 

The  coverage  afforded  by  these  Initial 
policies  soon  will  be  available  through- 
out the  United  States,  and  so,  at  last,  the 
hour  has  come  when,  thanks  to  this  act, 
millions  of  Americans  will  be  able  to 
insure  themselves,  at  reasonable  rates 
for  the  first  time,  against  one  of  the  most 
prevalent  and  devastating  of  natural 
disasters. 

I  take  great  satisfacUon  in  the  avail- 
ability of  this  new  protection  against  the 
sudden  and  savage  destitution  of  our 
fellow  citizens.  My  own  SUte  of  Con- 
necticut is  prone  to  flood  damage,  and  in 
the  past,  has  suffered  greatly  from  the 
loss  of  life  and  property.  Moreover,  Con- 
necticut Is  home  to  a  large  segment  of  the 
national  insurance  business,  which  is 
fully  entitled  to  share  in  the  provisions 
of  this  act.  The  position  of  the  private 
insurance  business  has  not  been 
impaired. 

In  fact,  the  door  is  being  opened  on  an 
entirely  new  phase  of  the  Insurance  busi- 
ness. Disastrous  floods  engtilf  large  areas 
and  victimize  everyone  living  there  in  one 
way  or  another.  As  a  result,  the  private 
Insurance  Industry  has  found  it  impos- 
sible to  make  flood  policies  "spreadable" 
at  prices  most  Americans  can  afford. 
Henceforth,  the  private  companies  can 
afford,  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal 
Oovemment.  to  underwrite  the  stagger- 
ing losses  Inflicted  by  floods. 

In  noting  that  this  risk  to  the  Na- 
tion's safety  and  economy  is  now  being 
effectively  met.  thanks  to  the  vast  Fed- 
eral resources  behind  the  program.  I 
would  like  to  add  that  I  also  take  great 
personal  satisfaction  in  the  event. 

Back  In  1956.  when  I  was  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  dem- 
onstrated my  concern  over  this  breach 
In  our  national  defenses  against  nature 
by  Introducing  a  bill  for  a  National  Dis- 
aster Insurance  Corporation. 

The  bill  was  to  provide  for  low-cost 
insurance  and  nonlnterest  loans  to  vic- 
tims of  all  kinds  of  natural  calamities. 
Under  it.  policies  against  hurricane  and 
earthquake  damage  also  would  have  been 
available.  These  broad  proposals  became 
known  as  the  £>odd  plan. 

As  I  still  calculate  the  requirements  of 
our  country,  it  was  unfortunate  that  only 
the  flood  provisions  of  my  bill  survived 
when  it  was  Incorporated  into  the  1965 
Flood  Insurance  Act.  On  that  occasion, 
we  lost  an  opportunity  to  look  to  the 
Federal  Government  for  assistance  from 
the  other  tragic  moments  of  nature's 
anger. 

Moreover,  as  many  Senators  will  re- 
call, the  1956  measure  restricting  disaster 
insurance  to  flood  damage  never  became 
effective.  No  funds  to  implement  it  were 
ever  appropriated.  Other  reasons  for  its 
failure  certainly  include  the  minimal 
business  opportunities  given  to  private 
insurance  companies  and  the  absence  of 
a  table  of  premium  rates,  varying  accord- 
ing to  the  flood  risks  in  the  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country. 

We  all  can  be  grateful  that  these  de- 
fects have  been  eliminated  by  oiu-  accept- 
ance of  the  National  Flood  Insurance  Act 
of  1968. 

In  the  passage  of  this  legislation,  we 


can  detect  a  model  effort  that  blueprints 
for  us  how  the  Federal  Government  and 
private  Industry  can  work  together  in 
order  to  construct  for  the  Nation  a  much 
needed  safeguard. 

The  practicable  system  of  flood  insur- 
ance rates  is  the  product  of  a  Joint  effort 
by  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
UrtMUi  Development,  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  private  in- 
surance companies. 

I  am  most  pleased,  of  course,  by  their 
success  In  this  restricted  area  of  disaster 
insurance.  But  in  contemplating  It,  I 
cannot  help  but  wonder,  even  more  than 
I  did  13  years  ago,  why  we  lack  the  com- 
monsense  and  good  Intent  to  develop 
similar  insurance  protection  against 
other  natural  catastr<H>hes. 

Surely,  comprehensive  insurance  of 
this  kind  is  bound  to  be  written  into  law 
sooner  or  later.  One  of  humanity's  nobler 
instincts  is  the  always  helpful  response 
of  the  individual  to  his  neighbor  victim- 
ized by  nature.  Why  then,  can  we  not 
buttress  the  individual  s  sense  of  respon- 
sibility with  a  complementary  effort  by 
the  Government? 

Between  this  moment  and  what  I  be- 
lieve will  be  the  inevitable  moment  com- 
ing when  the  Oovemment  will  have  to 
share  my  anxiety  In  this  matter,  why 
should  we  gamble  with  the  welfare  of 
thousands,  or  even  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, of  Americans  and  their  ability  to 
recover  from  natural  misfortunes  that  we 
all  must  fear  and  that  we  sensibly  should 
anticipate. 

In  line  with  the  specific  proposals  I 
made  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
back  In  1956, 1  believe  that  the  broad  ap- 
proach to  be  made  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  this  field  of  our  obligations 
should  encompass  such  preparations  for 
disaster  as  rent-free  shelter  for  disaster 
victims  and  the  stockpiling  of  temporary 
housing  for  emergencies. 

The  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  and  I  am 
gratified  to  see  this  public  service  becom- 
ing a  reality  after  so  much  effort  and  so 
much  delay. 

Now  that  the  provisions  of  this  act  are 
becoming  effective,  we  should  be  inspired 
with  the  confidence  to  confront  the  chal- 
lenge it  creates:  We  have  built  a  part  of 
the  national  insurance  dike,  but  we 
should  not  walk  off  the  job  leaving  it 
unfinished. 


THE  RACIAL  BALANCE  DECISION  OF 
THE  SUPREME  COURT 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  on  June  2. 
1969.  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  handed  down  what  we  believe  will 
become  one  of  the  most  controversial  de- 
cisions in  the  history  of  the  Court.  This 
conclusion  is  arrived  at  by  reason  of  the 
truly  revolutionary  principle  of  "racial 
balance"  almounced  by  the  Court,  and 
on  a  consideration  of  the  almost  unlim- 
ited field  for  application  and  dangerous 
potential  for  mischief  inherent  in  the 
principle. 

Mr.  President,  I  refer  to  the  decision  In 
United  States  against  Montgomery  Coun- 
ty, Ala.,  School  Board.  The  factual  back- 
ground in  a  nutshell  Is  this:  The  Federal 
District  Court  in  Montgomery,  Ala.,  es- 
tablished an  absolute  standard  for  em- 
ployment and  assignment  of  schoolteach- 
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era  in  the  Montgomery  County  school 
system  in  the  following  language : 

In  each  school  the  ratio  of  white  te  Negro 
facility  members  (muat  be)  aubatantlally 
the  same  aa  It  la  throu^out  the  school 
system. 

This  particular  ruling  was  taken  on 
appeal  to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Fifth  Judicial  Circuit,  where  the 
racial  ratio  standard  for  asslgimient  of 
teachers  to  separate  schools  was  rejected 
and  the  lower  court  order  was  modified 
to  provide  for  "substantial  or  approxi- 
mate" attainment  of  racial  ratio  as  a 
future  goal.  The  Supreme  Court  over- 
ruled the  circuit  court  of  appeals  and 
reinstated  the  racial  ratio  standard  as 
controlling  criteria  in  future  teacher  as- 
signments. 

Mr.  President,  I  sulanit  that  the  prin- 
ciple established  by  this  decision  is  that 
of  'racial  balance"  and  that  it  is  of  such 
importance  as  to  call  for  much  more 
critical  attention  than  it  has  yet  re- 
ceived. 

In  this  connection,  the  problem  of 
critical  analysis  is  made  somewhat  diffi- 
cult by  reason  of  the  devious  approach 
employed  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  laying 
down  the  principle  and  by  reason  of 
the  refusal  of  the  Court  even  to  mention 
the  far-reaching  Implications  of  the 
principle.  In  short,  the  Court  affirmed 
the  obverse  of  the  principle  of  racial  bal- 
ance without  mentioning  the  necessary 
proposition  fi-om  which  the  obverse  Is  In- 
ferred. Let  me  Illustrate. 

A  proposition  stating  that  the  Consti- 
tution requires  racial  participation  in 
employment  In  public  services  propor- 
tionate to  the  numerical  strength  of  the 
separate  races  in  a  commimlty  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  declaring  that  the  Con- 
stitution requires  racial  balance  in  the 
employment  of  races  In  public  services. 
The  obverse  of  this  proposition  is  that 
any  deviation  from  racial  balance  is 
imconstitutional . 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Supreme 
Court  approved  the  order  of  a  Federal 
district  court  which  assigned  racial  ra- 
tios to  separate  schools  as  a  means  ol 
correcting  racial  Imbalance  reflected  In 
employment  and  assignment  of  teachers. 
In  doing  so,  the  Supreme  Court  necessar- 
ily established  the  principle  that  pro- 
portionate racial  participation  or  racial 
balance  in  the  employment  and  assign- 
ment of  teachers  Is  an  affirmative  re- 
quirement of  the  Constitution. 

The  fact  that  the  Supreme  Court  in- 
corporated the  requirement  of  racial 
balance  into  the  Constitution  by  uphold- 
ing the  obverse  of  the  above  proposition 
rather  than  by  directly  affirming  the 
principle  cannot  alter  the  fact  that  the 
principle  of  racial  balance  is  clearly  and 
imavoidably  laid  down  as  an  affirmative 
requirement  of  the  Constitution.  The 
only  question  left  open  by  the  Court  is  to 
what  degree  the  standard  is  to  be 
achieved. 

The  term  "racial  balance"  implies  the 
existence  of  an  ideal  degree  of  racial  par- 
ticipation in  public  services.  This  Ideal 
is  considered  to  reflect  racial  participa- 
tion in  emplojmient  or  services  propor- 
tionate to  the  numerical  strength  of  the 
races  In  the  population  of  a  community. 
When  such  proportion  is  expressed  as  a 
ratio,  as  was  done  in  the  case  under  con- 


sideration, the  effect  is  to  prescribe  racial 
balance  as  the  goal. 

In  the  Instant  case  the  Federal  district 
court  judge  directed  the  assignment  of 
teachers  to  achieve  racial  balance  In  this 
language: 

In  each  school  the  ratio  of  white  to  Negro 
faculty  members  (must  be)  substantially  the 
same  aa  It  la  throughout  the  school  system. 

We  do  not  imply  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  said  that  henceforth  every 
Federal  district  court  Judge  in  the  United 
States  must  order  assignment  of  teachers 
to  schools  in  a  manner  to  achieve  imme- 
diate and  precise  racial  balance.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Supreme  Court  in  estab- 
lishing the  principle  of  rMlal  balance 
expressed  the  opinion  that  it  did  not 
believe  the  district  court  judge  intended 
to  apply  the  principle  inflexibly  as  to 
time  and  presumably  as  to  mathemati- 
cal exactitude. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Supreme  Court 
went  out  of  Its  wa:  to  make  clear  that 
"substantial  and  approximate"  attain- 
ment of  the  ideal  racial  participation 
would  not  meet  the  Supreme  Court  con- 
cept of  constitutionaUy  required  racial 
balance.  In  fact  the  Supreme  Court  spe- 
cifically rejected  the  "substantial  or  ap- 
proximate" criteria,  suggested  by  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals,  in  favor  of  the  mathe- 
matical ratio  imposed  by  the  Federal 
district  court. 

So  while  "racial  balance"  has  been  es- 
tablished as  an  affirmative  requirement 
of  the  Constitution,  the  precise  degree  of 
conformity  required  remains  hanging. 
However,  we  do  know  that  something 
less  than  exact  proportionate  racial  par- 
ticipation may  be  acceptable  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  but  that  something  more 
than  "substantial  or  approximate"  bal- 
ance is  required. 

Previous  Supreme  Court  attitudes  re- 
garding a  constitutional  mandate  of 
mathematical  preciseness  in  allocating 
legislative  powers  of  State  and  Federal 
Governments  leaves  little  room  to  doubt 
that  the  Court  intends  in  this  case  to 
impose  near  precise  racial  balance  as 
the  constitutional  requirement  for  em- 
plojTnent  in  public  services. 

In  any  event,  no  one  can  seriously 
question  the  fact  that  under  the  Consti- 
tution, as  revised  and  edited  by  the  War- 
ren Court,  racial  participation  in  public 
employment  must  be  proportionate  to 
the  numerical  strength  of  the  races  in 
the  population  and  that  such  standard  is 
in  essence  the  standard  of  racial  balance. 
Neither  can  it  be  doubted  that  this  es- 
sentially social  concept  of  racial  balance 
has  been  dressed  out  by  the  Court  and 
armed  with  the  coercive  powers  of  Fed- 
eral Government  under  the  guise  of  a 
principle  of  constitutional  law. 

One  result  of  this  decision  is  that  Fed- 
eral district  courts  throughout  the 
United  States  are  now  vested  with  near 
luillmited  discretionary  powers  over 
public  school  systems.  Such  courts  can 
compel  employment  and  assignment  of 
teachers  until  racial  balance  is  achieved 
in  each  school  in  the  separate  school  sys- 
tems throughout  the  Nation.  Additional 
discretionary  powers  vested  in  Federal 
district  court  judges  include  the  power 
to  veto  over  expenditures  of  capital 
funds,  veto  over  location  of  new  schools, 
a  pKJwer  of  supervision  over  recruitment, 


hiring,  firing,  promotiwi,  and  transfer  of 
teachers  and  administrative  personnel. 
as  may  be  necessary  to  achieve  the  new 
constitutional  mandate  of  racial  bal- 
ance. 

And,  while  the  decision  was  rendered 
In  a  case  Involving  employment  and  as- 
signment of  public  school  teachers,  it 
cannot  seriously  be  questioned  that  the 
principle  applies  with  equal  force  to  as- 
signment of  schoolchildren.  Consequent- 
ly, Federal  district  courts  are  now  vested 
with  power  to  redraw  school  attendance 
boundaries,  to  close  schools  and  compel 
transfer  and  bussing  of  pupils,  and 
otherwise  to  supervise  the  public  school 
systems  in  a  manner  to  reach  what  is 
now  said  to  l>e  a  constitutional  mandate 
of  racial  balance  in  public  schools. 

In  addition,  the  principle  has  applica- 
tion to  employment  in  all  public  services 
of  which  teaching  is  but  one.  It  h£;s  ap- 
plication to  employment  in  the  civil 
services  and  to  firemen  and  policemen  on 
all  levels  of  government. 

The  principle  has  application  also  to 
all  private  employment  in  firms  doing 
business  with  any  branch  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments. 

Another  inevitable  result  of  the  de- 
cision is  that  every  racial  minority  in 
the  United  States  may  now  allege  devia- 
tion from  racial  balance  in  employment 
as  a  basis  for  legal  action  to  compel  ra- 
cially proportionate  employment.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Federal  executive  is  author- 
ized and  empowered  by  this  decision  to 
send  its  agents  throughout  the  land 
armed  with  authority  of  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  to  further  dictate  em- 
plojrment  practices  in  private  employ- 
ment. 

Consequently,  we  can  reasonably  ex- 
pect to  see  ushered  in  a  new  era  of  liti- 
gation which  may  extend  from  now  to 
eternity  or  imtil  the  Supreme  Court 
holds  that  the  "racial  balance"  mandate 
of  the  Constitution  prohibits  an  em- 
ployee from  exercising  the  right  to  quit, 
change  jobs,  or  move  when  to  do  so  would 
result  in  creating  a  now  constitutionally 
prohibited  racial  imbalance  in  in  em- 
plo3nnent. 

We  recognize  that  this  last  projection 
may  seem  to  be  tmreasonable  but  we 
most  sincerely  submit  that  it  does  not 
strike  us  as  more  tmreasonable  as  a  pos- 
sibility than  the  ruling  that  the  Consti- 
tution requires  hiring  and  assignment  of 
employees  by  racial  quotas  in  order  to 
acliieve  a  racial  balance  in  employment. 
And  I  do  maintain  that  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  is  unreasonable  in  the  ex- 
treme. It  is  irrational,  arbitrary,  and  in- 
vidious. It  utterly  disregards  the  public 
interest;  it  disregards  individual  merit 
and  experience  and  qualifications;  it  dis- 
regards educational  criteria  such  as  the 
availability  of  qualified  and  experienced 
teachers  as  may  be  required  by  education 
considerations.    Furthermore,    it    disre- 
gards the  will  and  wishes  of  the  teachers 
and  pupils  involved  and  it  disregards  the 
will  and  wishes  of  the  people  of  the  com- 
mimities  involved  and  thus  disregards 
the  necessity  for  public  support  of  the 
education  system.  Finally,  the  racial  bal- 
ance mandate  disregards  what  parents 
may  believe  to  be  the  best  interest  of 
their  childien  in  a  most  intimate  matter 
affecting  the  iiealth.  safety,  and  moral 
welf  are^f  their  children. 
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The  Supreme  Court  decision  goes  even 
further  than  this.  It  specifically  defies 
the  will  of  Congress.  For  example,  in  the 
appropriation  bill  for  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  passed 
In  October  1968,  it  was  si>eciflcally  pro- 
vided: 

No  part  of  the  funda  contained  In  this  act 
may  be  uaed  to  force  biisalng  of  ctudents, 
abolishment  of  any  school,  or  to  force  any 
student  attending  any  elementary  or  second- 
ary school  to  attend  a  particular  school 
against  the  choice  of  his  or  her  parents  or 
parent  In  order  to  overcome  racial  imbalance. 

In  addition  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  states: 

"Desegregation"  shall  not  mean  the  assign- 
ment of  students  to  public  schools  In  order 
to  overcome  racial  Imbalance  .  .  . 

Nothing  herein  shall  empower  any  official  or 
court  of  the  United  States  to  Issue  any  or- 
der seeking  to  achieve  a  racial  balance  In  any 
school  by  requiring  the  transportation  of  pu- 
pils or  students  from  one  school  to  another 
or  one  school  district  to  another  In  order 
to  achieve  such  racial  balance. 

{nnui^rable  expressions  of  legislative 
intent  of  a  similar  nature  have  been  in- 
corporated in  Federal  aid  to  education 
statutes — but  aside  from  misleading  the 
people,  what  avail  are  these  expressions 
of  congressional  intent  in  the  face  of 
this  last  Supreme  Court  decision? 

The  Supreme  Court  has  declared  a  new 
ball  game.  Congressional  intent  no  longer 
matters,  nor  the  will  and  wishes  of  State 
legislatures,  nor  of  elected  local  school 
ofiBcials,  nor  that  of  teachers  or  even 
parents  of  the  children.  Racial  balance  is 
the  new  and  controlling  constitutional 
criteria  for  determining  the  location  of 
new  schools,  in  decisions  related  to  clos- 
ing and  consolidating  schools,  in  trans- 
ferring and  busing  children,  and  in  the 
assignment  of  pupils  and  teachers.  Con- 
sequently all  decisions  on  these  questions 
are  now  supposed  to  be  within  the  pur- 
view of  discretionary  powers  of  a  single 
Federal  district  court  judge. 

Mr.  President,  tyrannical  powers  are 
thus  vested  In  Federal  district  court 
Judges.  This  is  a  situation  unparalleled 
in  the  history  of  our  Nation  or  in  the  his- 
tory of  any  nation  of  free  people.  For  in 
truth,  such  powers  are  absolutely  incom- 
patible with  a  government  of  a  society  of 
free  people. 

Let  me  cite  an  example  of  tyrannical 
control.  The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Fifth  Judicial  Circuit  decided  to  turn 
control  of  the  Mobile  County,  Ala., 
school  system  over  to  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  This 
is  the  Judicially  assigned  responsibility 
of  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  as  laid  down  by  the  Court: 
The  District  Court  shall  forthwith  request 
the  Office  of  Education  of  the  tTnlted  States 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  collaborate  with  the  Board  of  School 
Commissioners  of  Mobile  County  in  the  prep- 
aration of  a  plan  to  fully  and  affirmatively 
desegregate  all  public  schools  In  Mobile 
County,  urban  and  rural,  together  with  com- 
prehensive recommendations  for  locating 
and  designing  new  schools,  and  expanding 
and  consolidating  existing  schools  to  assist  In 
eradicating  past  discrimination  and  effecting 
desegregation. 

Mr.  President,  the  above  language  is 
an  order  to  the  Federal  district  court 
judge    to    request    the    Department   of. 


Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  re- 
structure the  public  school  system  of  an 
entire  county  having  a  population  of  ap- 
proximately 300,000  people,  despite  the 
specific  language  of  an  act  of  Congress 
which  prohibits  expenditure  of  HEW 
funds  for  achieving  racial  balance  in 
public  schools. 

Yet.  under  authority  of  the  racial  bal- 
ance decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  can  do  nothing  but  reorganize 
the  public  school  system  to  achieve  racial 
balance. 

The  above  approach  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  be  followed  throughout  the 
United  Stotes. 

After  years  of  Judicial  doubletalk  we 
now  know  that  the  ends  to  be  achieved 
by  Federal  courts  is  not  "desegregation" 
nor  "nondiscrimination"  but  rather 
"racial  balance"  defined  by  the  Court  as 
racial  participation  in  the  public  services 
proportionate  to  the  numerical  strength 
of  the  races  in  a  particular  unit  of  em- 
ployment. And  this  theoretical  social 
ideal  imposed  by  the  Supreme  Court  as 
law  of  the  land  must  be  achieved  to  a 
degree  that  Is  more  than  substantial  or 
approximate  even  though  less  than 
mathematically  precise. 

Mr.  President,  I  predict  that  the  people 
of  our  Nation  are  not  going  to  accept 
tyrannical  control  over  the  lives  of  their 
children  affecting,  as  it  does,  the  safety, 
and  moral  welfare  of  their  children.  This 
can  mean  but  one  thing;  Federal  district 
courts  have  to  continue  to  resort  to  proc- 
esses of  the  inquisition  to  enforce  its 
school  orders.  They  can  gain  compliance 
only  by  threatening  elected  local  school 
officials  with  confiscation  of  their  prop- 
erty by  imposition  of  heavy  fines  and 
threats  of  imprisonment  or  both  without 
benefit  of  trial  by  jury.  This  fact  ex- 
presses a  judgment  on  the  whole  sorry 
system. 

On  the  part  of  the  Federal  executive, 
it  must  continue  the  vicious  practice  of 
depriving  iimocent  children  of  food, 
money,  and  other  benefits  authorized  by 
Congress.  In  areas  other  than  public 
education  the  executive  must  continue 
to  deprive  and  threaten  to  deprive  the 
aged,  sick,  poor,  handicapped  of  necessi- 
ties of  life  as  a  means  of  comp>elling  com- 
pliance with  its  dictatorial  orders.  In 
still  other  areas  the  Federal  executive 
must  continue  to  threaten  abrogation 
of  contracts  and  thus  financial  ruin  of 
private  business  as  a  means  of  enforce- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  the  en- 
forcement techniques  adopted  by  the 
Federal  judiciary  and  the  Federal  execu- 
tive are  alone  enough  to  condemn  the 
policies  and  decisions  which  gave  them 
birth.  These  techniques  reveal  an  un- 
derlying callousness  and  even  viciousness 
on  the  part  of  disciples  of  force  and  vio- 
lence some  of  whom  currently  wield  this 
hideous  power  in  our  Republic. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  but  one  solu- 
tion to  this  corruption — it  is  to  amend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
return  control  of  public  schools  to  the 
States  amd  to  the  i)eople.  I  have  sub- 
mitted a  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment for  submission  to  the  States  to  do 
just  that. 


DETROIT  CONCERT  BAND  RECEIVES 
FINE  TRIBUTE 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  a  very 
fine  musical  organization  in  my  home 
State,  the  Detroit  Concert  Band,  recently 
received  a  singular  recognition. 

Of  all  the  btmds  in  the  United  States 
and  Europe,  the  Detroit  Concert  Band, 
under  the  baton  of  Dr.  Leonard  Smith, 
was  selected  by  the  British  Broadcasting 
Corp.  for  an  hour-long  documentary  on 
the  life  and  music  of  John  Philip  Sousa. 

As  the  Detroit  News  has  observed,  the 
BBC  discovered  what  Michigan  people 
have  known  for  a  long  time:  no  musical 
organization  in  the  world  can  play  a  John 
Philip  Sousa  march  like  the  Michigan . 
Concert  Band. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  splendid  article  concerning 
this  band  and  Its  director,  published  in 
the  June  4  issue  of  the  Detroit  News, 
imder  the  heading  "Quest  for  'Sousa 
Quality'  Ends  Here,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Quest  ro«  "Sodsa  Qoalftt"  Ends  Here 
(By  Armand  Oebert) 

What  the  British  Broadcasting  Corp. 
(BBC)  discovered  through  time  and  research. 
Detrolters  have  been  enjoying  for  23  years. 

It's  this:  No  musical  organization  in  the 
world  can  play  a  John  Philip  Sousa  march 
like  the  Detroit  Concert  Band. 

The  BBC  realization  of  this  fact  is  the  rea- 
son why  one  of  its  producer<i.  Kenneth  Cor- 
den.  and  a  team  of  technical  experts  were 
flown  here  from  London  to  film  an  hour-long 
docvmienury  on  the  Indefatigable  'March 
King." 

The  "Sousa  quality."  as  Corden  calls  it.  is 
what  the  Detroit  Concert  Band  has  under  the 
baton  of  Leonard  So- 1th. 

It's  this  quality  of  a  precise  beat,  martial 
musical  vigor  and  showmanship  that  is  being 
captured  In  filming  and  recording  sessions 
In  the  Masonic  Temple  auditorium. 

The  55-member  band  has  been  augmented 
by  11  other  leading  wind  and  brass  Instru- 
mentalists for  the  sessions  which  started 
yesterday  and  are  being  completed  today. 

Corden.  who  was  born  the  year  Sousa  died, 
1932,  said  he  started  researching  in  1967  "to 
capture  the  real  man  (Sousa)  In  music  and 
Ufe." 

Days  were  spent  interviewing  persons  who 
knew  and  played  under  Sousa's  direction,  in 
poring  over  manuscripts  in  libraries  and  In 
listening  to  recordings — including  tapes  of 
the  Detroit  Concert  Band 

"Wherever  I  went  the  Detroit  Concert 
Band  and  Leonard  Smith  were  always  rec- 
ommended," he  said.  "I  couldn't  ignore  these 
recommendations.  That's  why  I'm  here.  They 
were  right." 

Sousa's  compositions  are  popular  In  Britain 
and  on  the  Continent.  What  about  the  bands 
that  play  them  there? 

Corden  was  prepared  for  the  question. 
"Over  there  musicians  play  music  exactly  as 
It's  written,"  he  said.  "But  Sousa  didn't  put 
down  all  of  his  effects.  He  was  a  showman 
and  kept  a  few  tricks  to  himself.  This  Is  the 
quality  I  was  seeking." 

He  found  It  by  talking  to  people  like  Wil- 
liam Bell,  who  played  tuba  in  Sousa's  band 
from  1921  to  1924  and  later  Joined  the  New 
York  Philharmonic. 

Bell,  66,  who  Is  now  a  faculty  member  at 
Indiana  University.  Is  one  of  the  Instrumen- 
talists who  were  brought  here  especially  for 
the  color  television  documentary. 

The  big  genial  man.  who  recalls  appear- 
ing in  Detroit  with  Sousa,  said  during  a 
break  at  yesterday's  session:   "Sousa  would 
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have  approved.  A  better  band,  couldn't  have 
been  selected." 

Original  Sousa  arrangements,  which  are 
part  of  Smith's  Ubrary,  are  being  used  for 
the  documentary. 

"Kl  Capltan,"  "Tbe  Washington  Post." 
"U.S.  Field  Artillery,"  "Uberty  Bell,"  "The 
George  Washington  Bicentennial"  and,  of 
course,  the  famous  "Stars  and  Stripes  For- 
ever" are  Included  In  the  program. 

The  Sousa  showmanship?  Well,  what  la 
expected  to  delightfully  startle  British  audi- 
ences Is  generally  accepted  as  part  of  the 
score  by  Detrolters. 

Examples:  The  highlight  In  "Stars  and 
Stripes  Forever"  when  piccolo  players,  trom- 
bonists, trumpeters  and  comettsts  leave  their 
seats  and  march  toward  the  footlights  to 
perform. 

Another  moment  Is  dwlng  the  "Over  Hill, 
Over  Dale"  segment  In  the  "U.S.  Field  Ar- 
tillery" when  pistol  shots  nre  suddenly  Sired 
from  the  band's  percussion  section. 

However,  even  Detrolters  are  apt  to  be 
surprised  when  they  hear  a  portion  of  De- 
bussy's "Golliwog's  Cakewalk"  In  the  pro- 
duction. 

Corden  explained  that  this  Is  Intended  as  a 
poUte  mxislcal  retort  to  the  French  com- 
poser who  as  a  music  critic  of  a  Sousa  band 
concert  In  Paris  in  the  early  IBOOs  wrote: 
"American  music  may  be  the  only  kind 
which  can  find  a  rhythm  for  unspeakable 
cakewalks." 

Smith,  who  has  been  conductor  of  the 
Detroit  Concert  Band  since  1946.  said  being 
selected  to  perform  In  the  BBC  documentary 
is  one  of  the  "big  highlights  In  the  band's 
history."  He  said  he  considers  It  "a  recogni- 
tion of  otir  efforts  to  maintain  the  high 
Sousa  tradition. 

Smith.  Leopold  Stokowski.  the  American 
choreographer  George  Ballanchlne,  and 
other  prominent  world  musicians  will  be 
among  those  who  will  give  commentaries 
In  the  production.  Original  film  clips  and 
photographs  of  Sousa  will  also  be  featured. 

Detroit  Is  also  represented  In  technical 
aspects  of  the  production.  Lare  Wardrop.  a 
cameraman  for  WWJ-TV.  The  Detroit  Ncvs. 
and  Gary  Oalbralth.  a  free  lance  camera- 
man, worked  under  Corden's  direction. 

The  film  Is  expected  to  be  -eleased  by  the 
BBC  In  Britain  In  November  and  It  will  be 
shown  In  this  country  on  National  Educa- 
tional Television  stations  In  late  November 
or  December. 

But  Detrolters  won't  have  to  wait  that 
long  to  hear  Sousa  performed  as  they  like 
It.  The  Detroit  Concert  Band  will  be  appear- 
ing at  Belle  Isle  and  the  State  Fairgrounds  In 
a  series  of  progranu  from  June  15  through 
August  10 — and  Smith  promises  many  se- 
lections by  the  March  King. 


STATEMENT  OP  PHAM  THE  TRUC. 
MEMBER  OF  SOUTH  VIETNAM 
HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  come  to  my  attention  a  statement 
Issued  in  Tokyo  by  Pham  The  True,  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  South  Vietnam.  Mr.  Truc's  statement 
is  a  severe  concemnation  of  both  South 
Vietnamese  and  United  States  policies 
and  a  plea  for  peace.  In  view  of  Presi- 
dent Thleu's  recent  militant  statements 
concerning  suppression  of  dissent  from 
his  government's  policies,  it  will  be  in- 
teresting to  see  if  Mr.  True  is  allowed 
to  return  to  South  Vietnam. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Truc's  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Am  Afpsal  to  trk  Fcoplb  or  tux  Untrd 
States  or  America  akd  Japan,  Mat  30,  1069 

(By  Pham  The  lYuc) 

Thousands  of  people  every  day  are  being 
killed  and  the  land  devastated  In  the  cruel 
war  In  Vietnam.  Why  can't  peace  be  estab- 
lished In  Vietnam — a  peace  for  which  not 
only  the  {>eople  of  Vietnam  but  also  all  peace- 
loving  peoples  of  the  world  are  longing? 

The  following  Is  my  view  on  this  question. 

The  regime  of  Nguyen  Van  Thleu  and 
Nguyen  Cao  Ky  which  la  the  offspring  of 
a  military  clique  U  stlU,  in  Its  basic  nature, 
a  military  dictatorship.  It  has  only  been 
able  to  malnUln  Ito  status  by  the  continua- 
tion of  this  war.  In  order  ta  buy  the  favor 
of  supporters,  this  regime  encourages  them 
to  exploit  the  poor  and  acquiesce  In  their 
activities  of  corruption.  The  corruption  In 
Vietnam  Is  no  less  Inhiunan  for  the  people 
of  Vietnam  than  the  war  Itself  and  the 
fundamental  rights  of  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple are  being  trampled  upon. 

Pxirthermore,  the  present  Saigon  regime 
never  hesitates  to  enact  whatever  repressive 
measure  It  can  lay  hands  on  In  trying  to  ban- 
ish, detain,  and  oppress  religious  leaders,  pol- 
iticians, IntellectuaU  and  students.  The 
recent  arrests  of  the  Rev.  Thick  Thlen  Mlnh 
as  well  as  a  number  of  students  are  good 
examples  of  this  oppression. 

The  government  tries  to  control  the  Diet 
to  keep  the  people  quiet  and  their  voices 
unheard.  The  government  Is,  for  example, 
giving  special  favor  to  pro-governmental 
Congressmen  while  threatening  those  who 
try  to  alert  the  people  of  the  corruption  ex- 
isting in  society.  Pvirthermore.  the  regime  is 
even  oppressing  the  Judicial  sectors  of  their 
own  government. 

Thus,  the  principles  of  democracy  In  Viet- 
nam are  being  trampled  upon  and  the  morale 
of  the  people  Is  facing  a  fatal  crisis. 

In  other  words,  the  present  government  Is 
a  regime  which  lacks  the  support  of  the 
majority  of  the  people,  exclusively  relying 
on  a  few  people  who  gain  profits  out  of  war 
procurements  and  exploit  the  poor. 

It  Is  the  United  States  government  which 
supports  this  unpopular  government  of  Viet- 
nam, and  by  advocating  the  "'Vletnamlzatlon 
of  the  war"  It  intensifies  the  miUtary  actions. 
ThTis,  the  United  States  government  is 
malting  the  solution  of  the  war  all  the  more 
difficult  and  adding  to  the  atrocities  of  an 
already  bloody  war. 

Through  these  serious  errors,  leaders  of  the 
United  States  government  have  proved  again 
that  there  is  not  the  slightest  improvement 
in  their  basic  understanding  of  Vietnam  and 
Asia. 

As  a  citizen  of  Vietnam  and  also  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Congress,  I  present  the  following 
requests  of  the  United  States  government: 

(1)  The  United  States  government  should 
immediately  stop  supporting  the  military 
regime  of  Nguyen  Van  Thleu  and  Nguyen 
Cao  Ky.  (All  the  treaties  which  have  been 
concluded  between  the  United  States  govern- 
ment and  the  military  regime  of  Vietnam 
have  no  value  to  the  Vietnamese  j)eople 
whatsoever.) 

(2)  The  United  States  government  should 
withdraw  all  military  forces  from  Vietnam. 
(There  is  no  ground  for  President  Nixon's 
view  expressed  in  his  eight-point  proposal  of 
May  14.  namely,  that  the  United  States  miU- 
tary forces  cannot  be  withdrawn  without  the 
risk   of    mass   slaughter.) 

(3)  The  United  States  government  should 
be  sincere  In  the  Paris  Peace  Talks.  By  being 
"sincere"  I  mean  that  Peace  tot  the  Viet- 
namese people,  and  not  the  'face'  of  the 
United  States  government,  should  be  the  pri- 
ority. Political  settlement,  and  not  military 
settlement,  should  be  the  priority. 

A  believer  In  God,  I  pay  my  respects  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  who  love  peace, 
freedom  and  equality.  I  pray  from  my  heart 
that  God  and  the  American  people's  pious 
faith  In  God  will  reflect  the  noble  tradition 


of  the  UiUted  States  and  will  show  leaders  of 
the  United  SUtes  the  right  policy  toward 
peace  in  Vietnam. 

(Note.— Mr.  Pham  The  True.  1940  Born  In 
Dalat  City.  Vietnam;  1963  Graduate  of  Dalat 
University;  1963-67  Teacher  of  Blnh  Thuan 
High  School;  October  1967  Elected  Congress- 
man; Belongs  to  Dan  Toe  Group  In  the 
Congress.) 


CLARIFICATION  OF  THE  AMERI- 
CAN INSURANCE  ASSOCIATION'S 
STATEMENT 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  on  January 
24, 1969,  a  Washington  Post  article,  dated 
January  21,  1969,  and  entitled  "Building  > 
Bond  Prejudice  Cited,"  was  at  my  re- 
quest printed  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. Subsequently  it  has  been  brought  to 
my  attention  by  David  Q.  Cohen,  counsel 
for  the  American  Insurance  Association, 
that  the  Post  article  contained  a  para- 
graph reported  inaccurately  as  a  direct 
quotation  of  the  American  Insurance  As- 
sociation in  a  statemmt  to  the  Small 
Business  Administration  task  force  mem- 
bers— September  10, 1968.  The  paragraph 
in  question  was  actually  contained  in  a 
memorandum  from  the  Small  Business 
Administration  to  its  construction  task 
force  members  and  read  as  follows : 

Negroes  and  other  American  minorities  are 
aUmoet  nonexistent  as  entrepreneurs  in  all 
phases  of  the  construction  Industry.  As  con- 
tractors they  generally  lack  the  necessary 
managerial  and  technical  skills,  experience 
and  financial  capacity.  As  a  result,  they  oper- 
ate at  a  low  level  of  efficiency,  organization, 
and  profitability. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  both  the  Washing- 
ton Post  article  and  the  American  Insur- 
ance Association  statement  entitled  "The 
Surety  Industry  and  Minority  Group 
Contractors,"  to  further  clarify  this  cor- 
rection. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  21,  19691 

Bunj>iNG   BOKD   Prejudice   Crrn* 

(By  Vincent  Cohen) 

John  Davles  was  awarded  a  $9000  Navy 
contract  for  subcontracting  work  at  the 
David  Taylor  Model  Basin  In  Maryland  last 
year.  The  general  contractor  required  him  to 
submit  a  corporate  surety  bond  for  the  work. 
Davles  is  black. 

He  applied  to  more  than  a  dozen  bonding 
companies.  He  was  turned  down  by  all  of 
them,  although  he  had  completed  Jobs  larger 
than  $9000  without  a  bond.  The  contract  was 
taken  from  him  and  offered  to  the  second 
choice,  a  white  contractor  who  got  a  bond — 
and  the  Job. 

The  problem  faced  by  John  Davles  is  simi- 
lar to  the  problems  of  8000  minority  contrac- 
tors around  the  Nation. 

They  find  it  virtually  Impossible  to  get 
bonded  and  without  bonds  they  cannot  com- 
pete for  what  they  feel  is  their  fair  share  of 
the  $1000  billion  spent  in  construction  each 
year. 

The  obstacles  facing  contractors  like  Davles 
are  rooted  not  only  in  the  normal  problems 
of  business  but  in  traditional  patterns  of  dis- 
crimination and  in  what  black  contractors 
feel  is  unfairness  on  the  part  of  the  bonding 
companies. 

They  form  a  vicious  circle  from  which, 
until  recently,  there  was  no  way  out. 

A  construction  bond  Is  a  guarantee  to  the 
owner  of  a  project  that  a  contractor  can  do 
the  Job  well  and  that  he  can  finish  it.  If  the 
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flontnwter  ftklls.  the  eomjmnj  that  loaued  Um 
koBd  to  llabto  for  any  daouig*  or  Inconrenl- 
•nc«  Ineiirred  by  the  owner. 

Surety  eomiMBlea  aay  they  use  thi««  e>l- 
terla  In  Judgtitg  whether  to  bond  •  contrac- 
tor: capaMlHy.  character  and  credit.  Surety 
aaaodatlon  atatementa  like  the  following. 
minority  contractors  contend,  show  there  la 
a  fourth  "C" — color. 

"As  contractors.  Negroes  and  other  Ameri- 
can minorities  lack  the  necessary  manage- 
ment and  technical  skills,  experience  and  fi- 
nancial capacity.  Am  a  result,  they  operate  at 
a  low  level  of  efficiency,  organization  and 
profitability." 

This  aaaertlon  came  In  an  American  Insur- 
ance Association  statement  to  the  Small 
Bualneaa  Administration  Construction  T^k 
Force.  Sept.  10,  1908. 

DaTles  and  other  members  of  the  Washing- 
ton Area  Contractors  Organization,  a  group 
of  black  contractors,  say  generalizations  like 
the  Association's  statement  show  prejudice 
against  them  by  the  surety  companies.  The 
eompanles  say  the  problem  lies  In  the  Inabll- 
»ty  of  minority  contractors  to  fulfill  ade- 
quately the  three  "C's." 

The  greatest  problem,  according  to  David 
Q.  Cohexi.  spokesman  for  the  surety  Industry, 
la-  the  Oaaa  "C" — capablUty. 

Only  la  recent  years  has  a  handful  of 
blacks  and  other  nonwhttes  penetrated  con- 
struction union  ranks.  This  exclusion  has  ctii 
them  off  from  training  that  has  proved  valu- 
able to  white  contractors. 

Even  with  the  absence  of  this  training, 
contractors  like  Davles  get  jobs  and  complete 
them  successfully.  But  Davles  admits  or- 
ganized training  for  minority  noncontractora 
and  construction  workers  is  badly  needed. 

Davles  and  other  WACO  members  say 
bonding  company  judgmenu  of  contractor 
character  are  "subjective,  to  say  the  least." 
Surety  companies  admit  their  decisions  are 
subjective.  But  they  say  each  contractor 
must  be  considered  In  Ught  of  the  Job  for 
which  he  wanu  the  bond  and  of  his  record. 
They  have  Issued  repeated  statements  to  SBA 
denying  that  race  U  a  factor  in  their  de- 
liberations. 

Cohen  and  others  involved  In  bonding  say 
past  business  dealings  and  on-the-job  atti- 
tudes are  the  main  points  considered. 

The  crecUt  criterion  bolls  down  to  one 
thing:  can  a  contractor  get  enough  imre- 
stricted  cash  to  do  the  Job  and  protect  him- 
self and  the  owner  In  case  of  unforeseen 
problems? 

The  assets  of  most  minority  contractors 
are  limited  to  the  capital  they  have  saved 
from  their  construcUon  work.  Surety  com- 
panies look  on  most  loans  against  personal 
or  company  aaseU  as  Uabilltlea,  even  if  they 
temporartly  put  cash  in  the  company  ac- 
co\mt.  ' 

Xany  of  the  larger  well-connected  white 
contractors  have  made  use  of  the  funds  of 
mends  and  family.  Minority  contractors  are 
hard  put  to  find  such  resources. 

Black  contractors,  like  Davles.  feel  that 
surety  companies  and  government  officers 
who  require  100  per  cent  of  the  bid  price  of 
»  Job  in  ready  Uquld  asseU  are  unfair. 

From  10  per  cent  to  one-tljlrd  of  a  proj- 
ect's price  is  usually  needed  to  complete  the 
flrst  part  of  the  Job.  After  this,  the  con- 
tractor  receives  the  first  draw  on  the  con- 
tract payment  from  the  owner. 

The  problems  of  the  minority  contractor 
are  now  being  studied  by  private  and  gov- 
ernment agencies. 

The  SmaU  Business  Administration  has 
developed  an  18-city  program  called  Action 
ConstrucUon  Teams.  The  NAACP  recently 
announced  an  organization  caUed  the  Afro- 
American  Builders  Corporation  already  In- 
volving 1200  contractors  in  20  clUes. 

In  Washington,  the  Washington  Area  Con- 
tractors AssoclaUon  and  Uptown  Progress  a 
group  of  black  mid-city  businessmen  plaii- 
nlng  for  urban  renewal,  have  plans  for  break- 
ing the  bonding  wall. 
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TlM  working  model  U  the  General  and 
Specialty  Contractors  AasociatloB,  lite.,  of 
Oakland.  Calif. 

This  group  received  a  $300,000  grant  from 
the  Ford  Foundation  last  year  to  develop 
programs  to  upgrade  minority  contractors 
and  solve  the  bonding  problem. 

The  resulting  program  provides  working 
capital  locuas  for  member  contractors. 

OSCA  also  ofTers  management  training  for 
contractors  who  may  have  construction  abil- 
ity but  not  business  management  know-how. 
Construction  employe  training  Is  also  given. 
OSCA  also  helpa  Its  contractors  bid  on  Jobs 
and  fill  out  bonding  applications.  Surety 
companies  say  fauKy  applications  account 
for  many  bond  rejections. 

When  the  bond  Is  obtained,  OSCA  advisers 
assist  the  contractor  in  construction  per- 
formance. OSCA  accountants  help  with  the 
books  and  OSCA  lawyers  advise  on  legal  mat- 
ters. 

After  the  member  contractor  completes  a 
Job.  OSCA.  advisers  urge  him  to  move  im- 
mediately to  a  higher-priced  project.  When 
he  reaches  fa.5-million  Jobs,  he  Is  on  his 
own. 

Surety  company  executives,  bond  officials, 
conmiunlty  leaders  and  white  contractors  In 
the  Oakland  area  sit  on  OSCA^  board  and 
assist  In  program  development  and  imple- 
mentation. 

N.  O.  Tademy.  a  black  OSCA  contractor, 
advanced  his  job  range  from  about  $130,000 
to  more  than  $300,000  in  the  flrst  six  months 
of  OSCA's  operation. 

Davles  and  other  minority  contractors  say 
they  need  the  large  and  profitable  govern- 
ment Jobs  to  grow.  But  the  government  has 
very  stringent  bonding  requirements  on  all 
jobs  over  $200,000. 

However,  the  Federal  requirement  for 
neighborhood  company  participation  in  the 
redevelopment  of  cities  may  force  big  white 
contractors  to  take  In  minority  group  mem- 
bers as  partners  to  get  part  of  the  redevelop- 
ment money. 

With  billions  to  be  spent  on  construction 
in  1969,  contractors  lUe  John  Davles  now 
have  some  hope  of  moving  up  instead  of 
around  in  a  circle. 


[Statement  of  the  American  Insurance  Asso- 
ciation) 
The  SuaiTT  imnrnvT  ant  Minowtt 
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In  order  to  properly  appreciate  the  role 
of  suretyship  In  the  present  efforts  to  make  a 
more  adequate  place  for  the  minority  group 
construction  contractor  in  our  economy,  It  is 
extremely  Important  to  comment  on  what 
contract  bond  suretyship  is,  and  how  It  func- 
tions. Unless  some  of  the  basic  concepts  are 
understood,  many  of  the  misunderstandings 
which  have  already  become  apparent  from  the 
meetings  held  imder  the  auspices  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  will  persist  and  be- 
cloud constructive  thinking  about  the  sub- 
ject. 

A  construction  project  bond  Is  funda- 
mentally a  form  of  security,  the  demand  for 
wliich  Invariably  derives  from  the  person  for 
whom  the  work  is  to  be  performed  (whether 
he  be  an  owner  or  a  prime  contractor) .  Like 
other  types  of  security,  it  Is  rarely  ever  volun- 
tarily tendered  by  a  debtor.  The  furnishing 
of  the  security  as  a  prerequisite  to  obtaining 
a  contract  for  the  work  U  mandated  by  the 
owner  on  the  potential  prime  contractor,  or 
by  the  latter  on  his  potential  subcontractors. 
The  person  who  U  required  to  furnish  the 
surety  bond  does  not  receive  any  pro- 
tection whatsoever  from  the  bond.  The  pro- 
tection of  the  bond  always  flows  to  the  bene- 
fit of  others,  such  as  the  owner  and  labor 
and  materialmen. 

Since  it  is  the  owner,  whether  public  or 
private,  who  lays  down  the  bond  require- 
ment on  the  person  who  is  to  furnish  It.  It 
Is  esaential  to  comprehend  exactly  what  the 
owner  expects  from   the  surety.   These   ex- 


pectations can  l>e  summarteed  ta  tba  folloir- 

ing  three  ways : 

1.  That  the  surety  qualify  the  proposed 
contractor  as  to  his  ability  to  perform  the 
contract  for  the  contract  price  wtthin  the 
time  set  for  completion  of  the  project.  In 
other  words,  that  the  surety  determine  for 
the  owner's  benefit  whether  the  proposed 
contractor  has  the  Integrity,  experience,  know 
how.  equipment  and  adequate  working  capi- 
tal (extrinsic,  of  the  contract  price  for  the 
work)  to  bring  the  project  to  a  successful 
completion. 

2.  That  the  proposed  contractor  and  his 
surety  assure  the  owner  to  the  extent  of  the 
amount  flxed  In  the  bond,  that  they  will  in- 
demnify him  for  any  reasonable  costs  In  com- 
pletmg  the  project  which  are  In  excess  of  the 
agreed  price  for  the  work. 

3.  That  the  proposed  contractor  and  his 
surety  asaiue  that  persona  who  fumlah  labor 
and  material  for  the  project  to  the  contractor 
or  his  immediate  subcontractors  will  be 
promptly  paid. 

We  stress  that  the  foregoing  functions  are 
expected  of  the  surety  by  the  owner.  These 
services  are  exactly  those  for  which  the  owner 
U  wllUng  to  pay  (as  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
construction) .  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that 
a  surety  which  is  not  prepared  to  carry  out 
these  functions  defeats  the  expccUtlons  of 
the  owner  and  in  a  sense  shortchanges  him 
if  It  does  not. 

It  Is  well  to  keep  In  mind  that  the  demand 
for  the  suretyship  arises  from  two  sources, 
the  public  domain  and  the  private  domain 
Throughout   the  United   Stetes.   the   lowest 
responsible  bidders  are,  as  a  matter  of  public 
poUcy  and  to  protect  the  pubUc  purse,  re- 
quired by  statute  to  furnish  surety   bonds 
guaranteeing   performance   of   the  contract 
and   payment   for   labor  and   material   fur- 
nished for  the  work.  It  U  not  deented  suffi- 
cient for  pubUc  pvirposes  that  the  bidder  be 
simply  the  lowest  bidder  If  he  does  not  have 
the  character,  flnanclal  resoxirces,  skill  and 
know  how  and  equipment  to  bring  the  public 
work  to  a  successful  conclusion  on  time.  For 
example,  officials  of  a  school  district,  and  the 
inhabitants  thereof,  are  not  very  happy  when 
they  are  told  that  a  school  which  was  con- 
tracted to  be  finished  by  September  1  will 
not  be  finished   untu   Clirlstmas.  The  fact 
that   a   surety   bond    will    compensate    the 
school   district   in   money  for   the   damages 
suffered   In  housing   the  school   population 
in  the  Interim  does  not  ameliorate  the  ad- 
ministrative problems  of  the  school  district 
in   providing   adequate   schooling   facilities 
for  the  community.  Years  of  surety  company 
experience  in  dealing  with  owners,  clearly 
confirm  that  they  want  performance  on  time 
as   one   of   the   principal   objectives   of   the 
suretyship,    not  money   damages    from    the 
contractor  or  his  surety.  It  is  a  serious  mis- 
take to  think  otherwise. 

Consequently,  It  should  be  obvious  that 
anyone  who  anOclpates  that  surety  com- 
panies will  blind  themselves  to  the  reason- 
able expectations  of  owners,  whether  public 
or  private,  and  Issue  bonds  for  unqualified 
contractors  is  In  effect  asking  sureties  to 
abdicate  one  of  their  principal  functions.  To 
Indulge  In  such  a  practice  would  be  an 
unwarranted  disservice  to  the  owner.  No 
surety  company  can  reasonably  be  expected, 
unilaterally  and  In  disregard  of  the  long 
known  desires  of  owners,  to  adopt  a  radical 
concept  of  underwriting  premised  on  the 
needs  of  the  bond  applicant  rather  than  on 
the  needs  of  the  owner. 

In  tlie  light  of  these  preliminary  thoughts, 
it  is  now  appropriate  to  touch  on  some  facte 
relevant  to  participation  by  minority  group 
contractors  In  the  pattern  of  the  American 
construction  economy.  Prom  the  many  dis- 
cussions In  which  we  have  participated,  we 
Infer  a  commonly  held  mlslmpresslon — that 
the  bonding  requlremente  are  a  stumbling 
block  to  minority  group  advancement  in  the 
construction  economy.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
Is,  that  on  the  roughly  $75  bUllon  of  annual 
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construcUon  in  the  United  States,  only  in 
the  field  of  public  works  is  a  bond  a  common 
prerequisite  to  obtaining  a  contract.  Public 
work  Involves  about  $16  billion  a  year.  Of 
the  remaining  $00  billion  of  construction, 
traditionally  about  20%  at  most  is  required 
by  owners  to  be  bonded.  This  means  $12 
billion  of  bonded  private  work.  The  grand 
total  of  bonded  work,  public  and  private, 
therefore,  amounte  to  about  $27  billion, 
leaving  $48  billion  of  normally  unbonded 
work.  These  figures  demonstrate  the  fallacy 
of  the  contention  that  surety  bond  requlre- 
mente are  an  obstacle  to  the  upgrading  of 
minority  group  contracte.  The  facte  being 
what  they  are,  the  surety  industry  cannot 
legitimately  be  faulted  for  the  Inability  of 
minority  groups  to  participate  in  a  so- 
called  fair  share  of  construction  expendi- 
tures In  the  United  States. 

It  should  be  recalled,  too,  and  also  recog- 
nized as  a  fact  that  the  statutory  requlre- 
mente for  suretyship  from  public  works  con- 
tractors have  been  historic  In  the  proper  ad- 
ministration of  public  works  construction. 
Such  requlremente  preceded  the  use  of  cor- 
porate suretyship  In  the  United  States,  <Jie 
services  of  whldh  grew  up  only  as  an  accom- 
modation to  the  public  requlremente.  Simi- 
larly, suretyship  for  private  construction 
was  a  response  to  what  some  owners  con- 
ceived to  be  necessary  for  their  protection. 
Thus,  the  market  for  contract  surety  bonds 
was  not,  and  la  not,  created  by  surety  com- 
panies, but  by  the  needs  of  owners,  whether 
public  or  private.  Surety  compfmles,  like  the 
sellers  of  any  commodity  or  service,  must 
tailor  their  producte  to  the  demands  and 
requlremente  of  the  buyers,  who  in  the  case 
of  contract  surety  bonds  are  In  essence  the 
owners. 

The  surety  industry  defers  to  no  one,  per- 
son or  group,  in  decrying  the  difficulties 
which  beset  minority  contractors  In  their 
efforte  to  participate  more  freely  In  compe- 
tition for  the  construction  dollar.  But  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  surety  in- 
dustry is  not  the  cause  of  such  difficulties. 
They  are  deeply  rooted  In  the  mores  of  our 
society  which  for  so  long  have  deprived  moet 
of  the  minority  groups  of  meaningful  access 
to  good  educational  and  training  opportuni- 
ties, Intellectual  and  vocational.  This  unfor- 
tunate hlstcH-y  has  disabled  most  of  the 
minority  group,  contractors  and  others,  from 
antassing  sufficient  capital,  management 
skills  and  know  how  to  compete  successfully 
with  the  majority  of  our  population. 

Absolute  candor  compels  us  to  point  out 
that  the  chief  and  recurring  difficulty  which 
moet  minority  group  contractors  encounter 
in  appljrlng  for  surety  bonds  arises  from 
their  marked  deficiencies  In  experience,  man- 
agement and  other  skills  In  running  con- 
struction jobs  of  more  than  limited  scope. 
While  very  many  also  lack  working  capital, 
to  a  certain  degree,  with  the  availability  of 
financing  through  such  governmental  sources 
such  as  the  Small  Business  Administration 
coupled  with  various  lending  techniques, 
such  flnanclal  weakness  Is  often  secondary 
to  the  lack  of  expertise.  These  deflclencles 
are  accurately  described  In  a  recent  memo- 
randum of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion dated  September  10,  1968  and  addressed 
to  "Construction  Task  Force  Committee 
Members",  to  wit, 

"Negroes  and  other  American  minorities 
are  almost  nonexistent  as  entrepreneurs  in 
all  phases  of  the  construction  iruiustry.  As 
contractors  they  generally  lack  the  necessary 
managerial  and  technical  sMlls,  experience 
and  financial  capacity.  As  a  result,  they  op- 
erate at  a  low  level  of  efficiency,  organization 
and  profitability." 

In  view  of  the  service  which  owners, 
whether  public  or  private,  expect  of  surety 
companies  and  to  which  surety  companies 
must  be  responsive,  it  cannot  be  anticipated 
that  minority  group  contactors  will  quickly 
find   an  expanded  market  for  their  surety 
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bond  requlremente  at  least  until  such  time 
that  minority  group  skills  ard  expertise  are 
markedly  Improved. 

We  believe  that  it  will  serve  no  useful  pur- 
pose, economic  or  sociological,  for  surety 
oompanlee  to  issue  contract  bonds  indis- 
criminately to  all  appllcante,  queOlfled  or 
not.  Such  an  unqualltatlve  underwriting  pol- 
icy will  unquestionably  undermine  the  pres- 
ent confidence  of  owners  In  contract  surety 
bonds.  It  will  not  only  anger  owners  left 
with  unflnlsbed  projects,  but  will  also  Inflict 
a  mortal  wound  on  the  performance  repu- 
tation of  minority  group  contractors  as  a 
class.  F^u^hermore,  the  surety  Industry  can- 
not be  expected  to  bear  the  burden  of 
charges  by  the  construction  Industry  that 
an  extremely  liberalized  underwriting  policy 
aids  and  abets  competition  from  allegedly 
"Irresponsible  contractors",  at  a  time  In  our 
economy  when  the  construction  Industry  is 
suffering  from  "profltless  proeperlty",  mean- 
ing thereby  much  work  with  little  oppor- 
tunity for  profit  even  for  the  moet  expert 
construction  flrms. 

Having  Just  highlighted  the  dilemma  In 
which  the  surety  Industry  finds  Itself  In  con- 
sidering how  it  can  be  helpful  In  the  up- 
grading of  economic  opportunities  for  mi- 
nority group  contractors,  we  turn  now  to  a 
deflnltlon  of  the  areas  wherein  we  believe  the 
Industry  can  be  helpful  as  part  of  a  team 
to  further  the  general  objective 

We  believe  that  the  Ford  Foundation  and 
the  SmaU  Business  Administration  to  a  large 
degree  cogently  and  acutely  analyzed  the 
handicaps  facing  minority  group  contractors. 
We  believe  that  the  Foundation's  organiza- 
tional scheme  for  a  preliminary  appraisal  of 
such  contractors  and  their  potential  bond- 
ability  for  speclflc  jobs  Is  sound.  We  believe 
It  essential  that  there  be  some  objective  ap- 
paratus, mainly  independent  of  the  surety 
business  and  with  credibility  in  the  minority 
group,  which  must  review  a  proposed  bidder's 
flnanclal  status,  his  experience  record,  and 
his  technical  know  how  and  advise  him  can- 
didly whether  he  reasonably  meete  acceptable 
criteria  for  performing  the  work  he  wishes 
to  undertake.  The  surety  Industry,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  It  Is  represented  by  the  membership 
of  the  American  Insurance  Association, 
pledges  Itself  to  work  with  any  such  objective 
reviewing  bodies,  particularly  with  those 
under  sponsorship  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Ford  Foundation,  in 
making  available  to  them  gratis  knowledge- 
able surety  bond  underwriting  personnel  as 
consultante.  These  Individuals  will  assist  In 
the  appraisement  of  a  minority  group  con- 
tractor's bondablllty  and  will  assist  In  at- 
tempting to  place  the  bonds  of  any  who,  hav- 
ing completed  the  preliminary  screening 
process,  may  appear  to  merit  surety  company 
backing  for  the  construction  obligations  he 
seeks  to  undertake. 


RESTORATION  OP  THE  ANTELOPE 
CREEK  LANDS  TO  THE  NAVAJO 
TRIBE  OP  INDIANS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  star  print 
be  made  of  S.  2119,  to  provide  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Antelope  Creek  lands 
to  the  Navajo  Indian  Tribe  of  Indians; 
to  insert  the  word  "Upper"  before  the 
word  "Colorado"  on  page  2,  line  24,  and 
the  word  "Upper"  before  the  word  "Colo- 
rado" on  page  3,  line  13. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


GENOCIDE    CONVENTION— A    MAT- 
TER OP  INTERNATIONAL  CONCERN 

Mr.   PROXMIRE.   Mr.   President,   in 
June  1949,  President  Harry  S  Truman 


transmitted  to  the  Senate  the  Conven- 
tion on  the  Prevention  and  Punishment 
of  the  Crime  of  Genocide.  The  conven- 
tion was  adopted  unanimously  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
in  Paris  on  December  9,  1948.  The  basic 
purpose  of  the  convention  is  the  pre- 
vention of  the  destruction  of  a  human 
group.  The  convention  defines  genocide 
to  mean  certain  acts,  enumerated  in 
article  II,  committed  with  the  intent  to 
destroy,  in  whole  or  in  part,  a  national, 
ethical,  racial,  or  religious  group,  as  such. 
The  flrst  resolution  of  the  General  As- 
sembly on  this  subject  stated: 

Genocide  Is  a  denial  of  the  right  of  exist- 
ence of  entire  human  groups,  as  homicide  Is 
the  denial  of  the  right  to  live  of  individual 
human  beings. 

The  distinction  between  those  two 
crimes,  therefore,  is  not  a  difference  in 
underlying  moral  principles,  because  in 
the  case  of  both  crimes,  moral  principles 
are  equally  outraged.  The  distinction  is 
that  in  homicide,  the  individual  is  the 
victim;  in  genocide,  it  is  the  group.  The 
General  Assembly  also  at  this  time 
pointed  out  in  a  resolution  that  the  phys- 
ical extermination  of  human  groups  is 
of  such  grave  and  legitimate  interna- 
tional concern  that  civilized  society  is 
justified  in  branding  genocide  as  a  crime 
imder  international  law.  On  Septem- 
ber 23,  1948,  Secretary  of  State  Marshall 
stated : 

Governments  which  systematically  dis- 
regard the  rights  of  other  nations  and  other 
people  and  are  likely  to  seek  their  objectives 
by  coercion  and  force  in  the  Itnernatlonil 
fleld. 

To  say  that  genocide  is  a  matter  of 
"international  concern"  is  to  under- 
state its  importance.  Yet  for  20  years 
this  Genocide  Convention  has  lain 
dormant  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  and  the  Senate  has  done 
nothing  toward  ratification  of  this  very 
basic  declaration  of  human  rights — the 
right  to  live.  The  time  is  now — and  the 
time  is  long  overdue — for  Sena*6)^rati- 
fication  of  the  convention  on  me  pre- 
vention and  punishment  of  thfe  crime 
of  genocide. 


COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS  BY  SEC- 
RETARY OP  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT,  GEORGE  ROMNEY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  a  week  ago 
I  attended  graduation  exercises  at  the 
University  of  Tennessee,  my  alma  mater, 
where  my  good  friend,  the  Honorable 
George  Romney,  delivered  the  com- 
mencement address. 

More  than  a  thousand  graduates,  their 
families  and  friends  were  privileged  to 
hear  a  dynamic  and  very  forceful  address 
by  Secretary  Romney,  in  which  he  spoke 
candidly  of  our  Nation's  problems,  for- 
eign and  domestic,  and  earnestly  sought 
to  enunciate  some  reasonable  solutions  to 
those  problems. 

Because  I  believe  that  Secretary 
Romney's  remarks  are  so  pertinent  to 
the  turbulent  nature  of  the  times  and  so 
vitally  important  to  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  our  Nation,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  his  speech  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  obJectlMi.  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcoks, 
•s  f  oUows : 

AooKZM  VT  Omcmmm  Romnrr,  SacnrjuiT  or 
U.S.  DmrMKTMMirt  or  Hotrsnfo  and  Usban 
VrrKVonttirT.    UNiysmarrr    or    Tsifwassn 

COMMKNCniBMT.  KNOXVILLK.  TKWN.. 

Junk  10.  1889 

We  ourselves  have  spawned  In  our  country 
a  small  but  growing  number  of  energetic, 
reactionary  barbarians  whose  fervent  objec- 
tive Is  to  destroy  America  and  Its  Institu- 
tions. They  say.  "We  should  destroy  a  system 
that  has  not  abolished  war,  prejudice  and 
poverty." 

Recently  I  was  asked.  "How  did  we  get  in 
the  meas  we're  In,  and  what  can  I  do  about 
It?" 

The  mess  we're  In  is  so  complex  and  perva- 
sive that  our  national  survival  is  at  stake. 
Our  mortal  threat  is  both  internal  and  ex- 
ternal. It  U  not  ]\ist  the  result  at  mistakes 
and  failures.  It  is  also  the  result  of  success 
and  progress. 

Abroad,  until  recent  years,  America  has 
been  a  beacon  of  hope  for  the  people  of  all 
nations.  This  was  true  immediately  following 
World  War  n.  as  we  generously  gave  succor 
io  oui  ^former  enemies,  aided  our  wartime 
fillies,  tmd  through  the  Truman  policy  of  con- 
tainment protected  vulnerable  free  nations 
threatened  by  communist  aggression. 

Our  early  postwar  foreign  policies  were 
tremendously  successful.  But  as  Is  too  fre- 
i|uently  the  case,  the  once  successful  con- 
tainment policy  outlived  its  time.  It  was  con- 
tinued after  it  sboxild  have  been  replaced  by 
a  positive  policy. 

For  containment  la  Inherently  a  negative 
poUcy  of  reacting  to  comuniat  Initiatives.  It 
distorted  our  vision  of  world  events.  We  were 
looking  so  hard  for  evidence  of  communist 
aggression  that  we  thought  people  who  had 
been  resisting  Chinese  Influence  and  domi- 
nation for  over  a  thousand  years  had  sud- 
dently  becomes  aggressive  Chinese  agents. 
Contrary  to  our  traditional,  sound  military 
policy  of  avoiding  a  land  war  in  Asia,  we 
intervened  In  the  South  Vietnamese  con- 
flict— even  though  their  leader  did  not  seek 
our  direct  and  active  combat  assistance  to 
the  point  of  Americanizing  the  conflict. 

This  was  rjxe  most  tragic  foreign  policy  and 
military  mistake  in  our  history.  It  even  tends 
to  unite  Russia  and  China  In  South  Vietnam 
despite  their  belligerent  antagonism 
elsewhere. 

The  Initial  mistake  of  Intervention,  and 
other  subsequent  mistakes,  have  contrib- 
uted to  creating  at  the  present  time  most 
of  the  very  conditions  which  we  thought 
required  our  Intervention  In  the  first  place. 
We  now  have  a  conflict  between  the  leader 
of  the  free  nations  and  the  combined  com- 
munist nations. 

The  vital  question  is.  what  do  we  do  now? 
We  have  three  basic  choices: 

1.  We  could  admit  our  mistakes  and  pull 
out. 

2.  We  cowld  negotiate  a  camouflaged 
surrender. 

3.  We  could  do  only  what  is  necessary  In 
our  bargaining  and  fighting  to  prevent  our 
past  mistakes  from  becoming  an  even  greater 
mistake  for  those  we  Intended  to  help,  as 
well  as  for  ourselves. 

The  probable  result  of  either  of  the  first 
two  alternatives  would  be  a  collapse  of  re- 
sistance to  outside  communist  domination 
In  Southeast  Asia,  and  its  collapse  or  weak- 
ening elsewhere. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  President  will 
pursue  every  means  of  securing  a  peaceful 
settlement,  short  of  abandoning  those  who 
would  then  become  the  victims  of  our  past 
mistakes. 

What  can  you  do? 

I.  Tou  can  have  faith  In  and  support  the 
President's  cocmnltment  to  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion. He  has  offered  a  specific,  positive,  fair 
basis  lor  settlement. 


a.  Tou  can  support  policies  that  will  pr»- 
Tent  future  Vletnams.  iBCIndlng  tb«  policy 
that  only  Congress  should  Involve  us  la  a 
foreign  war.  except  in  the  event  of  direct 
attack  on  a  foreicn  foe. 

3.  Tou  can  help  us  avoid  essentially  tlie 
asms  error  at  borne  w«  made  abroad  by  our 
mistaken  over-reactloo  to  the  communist 
threat  In  Southeast  Asia.  Communist  sub- 
version Is  a  continuing  domestic  threat,  but 
we  must  not  let  it  divert  us  from  our  own 
responslbilly  to  turn  the  searchlight  inward 
and  solve  our  own  Internal  Ills  constructively. 
Our  chief  domestic  ill  la  racism,  black  and 
white.  It  has  intensified  the  urban  crisis. 
What  are  the  major  successes  and  failures 
that  produce  It? 

The  founding  of  this  nation  culminated 
centuries  of  struggle,  pain  and  sacrifice.  It  Is 
the  highest  political  expression  yet  known 
to  man.  I  believe  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence contains  inspired  principles  of  self- 
government  written  by  men  raised  up  by 
Providence  for  that  very  purpose.  But  their 
principles  were  compromised  by  the  continu- 
ation of  slavery. 

Failure  to  resolve  this  contradiction  ulti- 
mately plunged  us  into  Civil  War.  Lincoln 
saved  the  Union  and  freed  the  slaves,  but 
millions  because  of  race  continued  as  second 
class  cltlsens  at  best. 

The  agricultural  and  indtistrlal  revolutions 
compelled  millions  of  white  and  black  Immi- 
grants to  migrate  to  the  big  cities.  They 
lacked  the  education  and  training  for  their 
new  alien  urban  environments. 

Following  World  War  n  our  successful 
efforts  to  build  moderate  income  housing, 
renew  our  cities  and  construct  freeways  also 
facilitated  the  middle  Income  filght  to  the 
suburbs,  regularly  bulldozed  the  poor  out  of 
their  homes,  and  Increased  their  congestion 
within  the  inner  city. 

Today,  an  impoverished  Inner  city  sur- 
rounded by  affluent  suburbs  is  the  common 
metropolitan  pattern.  As  .a  result,  Americans 
are  increasingly  separated  into  economic  and 
social  as  well  as  racial  enclaves. 

The  plight  of  the  Inner  city  poor  has  been 
aggravated  as  industry  and  business  have 
followed  the  movement  to  the  suburbs,  re- 
moving Jobs  beyond  the  reach  of  those  who 
lack  both  private  and  mass  transportation. 
As  the  problems  In  our  cities  have 
mounted,  the  electorate  and  local  officials 
turned  more  and  more  to  Washington, 
knowing  there  was  more  money  there  and 
thinking  there  was  greater  wisdom.  But  fed- 
eral money  and  biu'eaucratlc  panaceas  alter- 
nately have  raised  false  ho;  os  and  produced 
failures,  followed  by  disillusionment,  frus- 
tration and  bitterness. 

Those  who  were  skeptical  of  state  and 
local  government's  ability  to  solve  our 
mounting  problems  now  know  that  there 
are  federal  weaknesses  too.  And  those  of  us 
now  In  Washington  know  we  must  decen- 
tralize governnaental  responsibility  and  en- 
ergize private  enterprise  and  the  people  and 
their  voluntary  institutions.  If  we  are  to 
overcome  our  domestic  racial  and  urban 
crises. 

What  can  you  do? 

1.  Tou  can  oppose  every  barrier  to  equal 
and  full  citizenship  for  all. 

2.  Tou  can  esteem  others  as  yourself,  re- 
gardless of  racial,  economic  and  social 
status,  extending  to  each  the  basic  human 
dignity  that  Is  his  right. 

3.  Tou  can  develop  the  skills  necessary 
for  you  to  be  able  to  help  others. 

4.  Tou  can  fulfUl  your  citizenship  by 
being  active  In  the  political  party  of  your 
choice. 

5.  Tou  can  work  to  modernize  state  and 
local  governments. 

6.  Tou  can  Identify  critical  problems  In 
your  own  neighborhood,  community,  or 
state  and  become  active  In  sxtstlng  volun- 
tary organizations  dedicated  to  achieving 
solutions — or  If  none  exist,   you   can  enlist 


other  concerned  dtlaens  In  taking  Joint  orga- 
nlaed  action. 

7.  Tou  can  ref\ise  to  take  without  giving. 

8.  Tou  can  choose  a  companion  to  whom 
yoa  want  to  be  completely  true,  be  a  good 
parent,  and  provide  a  home  founded  on 
faith  In  Ood,  America,  and  your  fellow  men. 

Some  of  those  who  would  destroy  Amer- 
ica say,  "This  society  is  only  Interested  in 
higher  prices  and  profits."  They  are  wrong. 
Our  economy  is  unique.  Its  marketplace 
U  an  economic  polling  booth.  Its  most  dis- 
tinctive aspect  is  not  capitalism  or  profits, 
but  its  responsiveness  to  iu  consiuner  elec- 
torate. That's  what  makes  profits  possible. 
Profits  are  a  yardstick  for  measuring  prod- 
uct acceptance   by  sovereign   consumers. 

The  countries  that  advocate  "production 
for  use"  instead  of  production  for  profit  all 
have  lower  standards  of  living,  shoddier 
goods,  and  much  higher  prices. 

Never  forget  that  where  there  is  no  free 
market,  there  is  no  freedom. 

Our  American  economy  has  progressively 
reduced  poverty.  In  1900.  about  90%  of  the 
people  were  poor;  in  1920,  SO'i;  in  1930,  34 "J: 
and  in  1968,  16%. 

Fifteen  percent  is  too  much.  There  Is  rea- 
son for  growing  concern,  because  with  ram- 
pant Inflation  and  pockets  of  monopoly  we 
are  losing  ground — particularly  in  the  field  of 
housing.  We  desperately  need  to  reverse  the 
soaring  cost  of  hoiulng  that  Is  pricing  fami- 
lies out  of  decent  homes  faster  than  Congress 
can  pass  new  laws  and  appropriate  more 
subsidies. 

Tet  we  are  capable  of  building  houses  of 
better  value  at  lower  cost  by  using  modern 
technology  and  management.  If  we  built 
automobiles  the  way  we  build  houses,  we 
wouldn't  need  any  freeways — most  people 
couldnt  afford  one  car,  let  alone  two  or 
more. 

And  with  graduates  like  those  from  your 
new  school  of  architecture,  we  can  make 
houses  available  for  all  family  Income  levels 
that  promote  pride  of  occupancy  because  of 
their  quality  and  beauty. 

What  can  you  do?  Tou  can  support  the 
Administration's  policies  to  fight  Inflation. 
Tou  can  be  active  In  your  home  conununltles 
and  states  to  bring  about  needed  changes 
In  building  codes,  zoning  and  house  building 
practices  that  now  fragment  the  housing 
market. 

Always  remember  that  America  is  the 
product  of  the  world's  authentic  revolution — 
a  revolution  that  recognized  the  need  not 
for  Just  another  "nation,"  but  for  a  "ptrocess" 
that  would  promote  a  continuing  revolution. 
It  is  a  process  for  solving  our  human  and 
social  problems.  It  is  a  means  of  shackling 
and  dividing  power.  It  is  a  means  of  shielding 
every  group  from  the  tyrannical  excesses  and 
violence  of  the  few  or  the  many.  It  Is  a 
means  of  dissent,  debate,  and  change  without 
violence. 

My  adult  lifetime  has  encompassed  the 
revolution  that  started  with  the  great  de- 
pression and  the  New  Deal.  As  Leo  Rosten  has 
pointed  out.  America's  process  made  p>osslble 
"In  the  past  36  years  a  profound  transfer  of 
power,  a  distribution  of  wealth,  an  improve- 
ment of  living  and  health  without  liqui- 
dating millions,  without  suppressing  free 
speech,  without  the  obscenities  of  dogma  en- 
forced by  terror." 

In  my  opinion  we  are  at  the  commence- 
ntent  of  another  revolutionary  period.  It  can 
take  us  further  along  the  road  of  national 
fulfillment,  if  we  understand  and  use  our 
built-in  "process"  of  choice  and  change 
without  violence. 

Tour  generation's  passion  for  honesty,  and 
hunger  for  Idealism,  can  delight  America's 
beacon  of  hope — if  your  knowledge  of  Amer- 
ica, your  devotion  to  it.  Is  used  to  create  a 
new  age  of  peace,  brotherhood,  and  greater 
social  and  eoonocnic  Justice. 

If  you  want  to  understand  more  about 
America,  get  a  copy  of  Father  R.  L.  Bruck- 
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berger's  txMk,  "Image  of  Amerlea."  In  it  he 
tells  yon  why  America's  rerolutlon  is  the 
worlds  only  authentic  rev<rtutlon. 

What  can  you  do? 

Tou  can  understand  what  made  Amerlea  m 
great  as  she  is,  and  bow  ycu  can  make  Amer- 
ica an  even  better  example  for  others. 

Understand  America,  or  perish — or  better, 
understand  America  and  live — live  and  help 
others  to  live  more  fully  and  Joyously. 


RCXDM  TO  ROAM 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
U.S.  Government  is  still  the  biggest  land- 
holder in  our  Nation,  with  over  700  mil- 
lion acres.  Some  27  million  are  In  na- 
tional parlis.  186  million  in  national 
forests,  and  23  million  in  fish  and  wild- 
life refuges. 

The  major  Federal  land-managing 
agency  is  the  Interior  Department's  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  which  op- 
erates 480  million  acres  of  public  lands. 

Many  people  think  of  these  lands  in  the 
■West  as  grazing  lands  and  of  the  Alaska 
portion  as  frozen  tundra. 

This  is  far  from  the  facts.  BLM's  pub- 
lic land  holdings  cover  every  conceivable 
kind  of  land  and  every  possible  use. 

They  are  truly  multiple  use  lands  dedi- 
cated to  public  use. 

Last  year  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments sold  over  200,000  copies  of  a  BLM 
booklet,  "Room  To  Roam,"  a  wonderfully 
illustrated  recreation  guide  to  the  pub- 
lic lands. 

It  had  some  defects — one  of  which  was 
the  omission  of  key  public  land  areas  in 
South  Dakota. 

A  new,  second  edition  of  "Room  to 
Roam"  has  just  been  Issued  by  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Documents.  It  is  a  great 
improvement  over  the  first  edition.  It  is 
more  descriptive  and  more  complete 
with  information  not  only  on  the  BLM's 
public  lands  but  also  on  other  scenic, 
natural,  and  historic  attractions  in  the 
West. 

Western  South  Dakota  is  now  includ- 
ed, with  Custer's  Gtold  Discovery  Trail, 
the  Badlands,  Wind  Cave,  Jewel  Cave, 
the  Bear  Butte  National  Wildlife  Refuge, 
Moimt  Rushmore,  and  the  BLM's  Mako- 
topi  conservation  project  all  shown. 

The  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20402,  sells  this  book  for  75 
cents.  I  predict  it  will  be  another  best 
seller. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  BLM,  and  their  staffs  are  to 
be  commended  for  this  public  interest 
program  which  so  attractively  displays 
unique  recreation  opportunities  on  the 
public's  lands. 


BETH  ISRAEL  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
recently  my  pleasure  to  attend  the  com- 
mencement exercises  at  the  Beth  Israel 
School  of  Nursing.  The  Beth  Israel 
School  of  Nursing,  imder  the  leadership 
of  the  Honorable  Charles  H.  Silver,  pres- 
ident of  the  Beth  Israel  Medical  Center, 
and  Mrs.  Rose  Muscatine  Hauer,  direc- 
tor of  the  nxirsing  school,  has  been  in  the 
forefront  of  the  nursing  profession. 

I  am  pleased  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  com- 


mencement remarks  made  by  Mr.  Silver 
on  June  4, 1969.  Tliese  remarks  state  well 
the  importance  and  contribution  of  the 
Beth  Israel  School  of  Nursing.  I  com- 
mend them  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordererd  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Adoxess  bt  Hon.  Chaxl^s  H.  Sn.vKit,  Presi- 
dent,   Beth    Issael    Medicai,    Cemtek,    at 
Commencement  EIxebcises  of   School  or 
NtrxsiNG,  JxTNE  4,  1969 
Let  me  have  the  pleasure  of  saying  right 
at  the  outset   how  happy  I  am — and   how 
proud  you  must  be — that  this  is  the  largest 
graduating  class  In  the  history  of  the  Beth 
Israel  School  of  Nursing. 

And  I  would  be  less  than  fair  to  these  lovely 
young  ladles  If  I  did  not  add  that  it  Is  defi- 
nitely one  of  the  best. 

One  good  reason  for  our  growth  and  prog- 
ress Is  the  happy  place  that  has  been  your 
home  for  tjie  last  few  years.  No  school  of 
nursing  possesses  anything  finer  as  bousing 
for  its  students  than  our  Plerman  Hall. 

But  buildings  In  themselves  are  simply 
not  enough  and  I  sincerely  feel  that  our 
most  Important  asset  Is  the  kind  of  splendid 
young  people  we  send  out  into  the  world. 
They  are  a  credit  to  their  profession  and 
our  most  valuable  credential  as  we  mark 
the  major  milestone  of  eighty  years  of  serv- 
ice to  humanity. 

I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  this 
year's  graduates  will  protect  our  position 
among  the  great  nursing  schools  of  Amer- 

And  much  of  the  credit  goes  to  that  won- 
derful woman  whose  heartfelt  interest  In 
cultivating  their  skills  and  preparing  for 
this  great  day  entitles  her  to  our  deep  per- 
sonal tribute.  I  speak,  of  course,  of  our  First 
Lady  of  Nursing,  the  Director  of  our  School 
of  Nursing,  Mrs.  Rose  Muscatine  Hauer. 

I  am  sure  she  would  want  to  share  your 
applause  with  her  extremely  able  and  con- 
scientious assistants:  Mrs.  Leanore  Nathan- 
son,  Mrs.  Helen  Pausner  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
Bruce. 

Because  of  the  lessons  you  have  learned 
at  Beth  Israel,  you  are  well-equipped  to 
uphold  the  high  tradition  which  our  School 
of  Nursing  has  maintained  since  Its  found- 
ing m  1902.  Tonight,  you  Join  a  dedicated 
legion  of  more  than  3000  nurses  who  have 
established  the  name  of  our  Medical  Center 
as  a  symbol  of  hope  and  of  health  for  the 
sick  and  ailing  throughout  thU  country  as 
well  as  in  hospitals  and  on  battlefields  In  the 
far  corners  of  the  earth. 

This  troubled  world  of  ours  was  never 
more  in  need  of  healing  and  it  will  benefit 
by  the  blessing  of  your  care  wherever  your 
career  may  take  you.  But  I  devoutly  hope 
that  you  will  elect  to  remain  with  us  to 
carry  on  your  mission  of  compassion  within 
the  walls  of  Beth  Israel  where  you  have  begun 
so  well. 

Tet.  because  you  learned  to  be  nurses 
under  the  constant  guidance  of  our  gifted 
faculty,  Beth  Israel  will  be  a  part  of  you 
wherever  you  may  be — and  you  will  always 
be  a  part  of  Beth  Israel. 

It  Is  a  very  special  distinction  to  wear  the 
cap  of  a  Beth  Israel  nurse.  It  marks  you  as 
a  scientist  of  a  very  special  sort,  an  expert 
trained  in  her  own  particular  art  .  .  .  and  I 
consider  it  to  be  the  most  Ijeautiful  and 
gentle  art  of  all. 

In  other  years.  It  meant  much  to  me  that 
our  commencement  exercises  were  held  at 
Public  School  20,  the  Anna  Silver  School. 
That  Is  because  this  particular  school  Is 
where  I  learned  my  first  lessons  as  a  child, 
not  only  In  the  classroom  but  at  home  from 
that  blessed  and  beloved  person  who  taught 
me  what  It  means  to  really  care  and  to  be 
considerate  of  the  needs  of  others. 


Her  name  was  Anna  Silver — and  she  was 
my  mother. 

Now,  as  our  graduating  classes  grow  larg- 
er, we  have  moved  uptown  to  one  of  our 
city's  great  colleges.  I  think  there  U  stme- 
thlng  appropriate  and  very  meaningful  in 
this. 

It  is  right  that  our  commencement  should 
take  place  in  a  college,  for  this  is  one  of 
the  areas  in  which  Beth  Israel  has  pioneered. 
We  have  brought  to  nursing  something  of 
greater  value  than  Its  customary  rigid  dis- 
cipline. That  U  the  bright,  alert — yet  chal- 
lenging— academic  atmosphere  of  our  cam- 
pus. 

After  all,  you  have  really  been  attending 
a  college  for  the  past  few  years  and  you 
are  young  and  vivid  human  beings,  very 
much  alive — as  I  have  often  had  occasion 
to  observe.  We  have  tried  to  give  you  the 
kind  of  undergraduate  life  that  would  make 
you  feel  that  your  university  Is  the  mam- 
moth, magic  city  of  New  Tork  .  .  .  and 
every  day  of  school  rich  and  rewarding. 

I  am  constantly  grateful  that  in  this  vast 
ocean  of  dissension  and  unrest  around  us 
today,  Beth  Israel  is  truly  an  island  of  com- 
passion, and  Flerman  HaU.  which  sets  an 
example  for  the  nursing  academies  of  to- 
morrow, Is  a  tower  of  comfort  and  happy 
companionship.  For  this,  I  think  we  should 
all  take  a  moment  to  thank  our  cherished 
friends  and  benefactors,  Minnie  and  Harold 
Flerman. 

This  may  also  be  the  proper  time  to  thank 
the  dedlcatea  Chairman  of  our  Nursing  Com- 
mittee and  his  devoted  family  who  have  done 
so  much  for  Beth  Israel  Medical  Center.  I 
speak  of  our  able  and  gracious  Chairman, 
Seymour  Phillips. 

Because  of  such  men  and  our  other  faith- 
ful members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  we 
have  been  able  to  open  even  greater  oppor- 
tunities in  the  expanding  fields  of  nursing. 
Tou  are  on  the  brink  of  a  bold  and  beau- 
tiful adventure.  We  feel  that  you. are  ready 
because  our  eyes  have  been  on  the  future — 
your  future — and  we  have  confidence  that 
you  will  make  your  mark  in  the  missions  of 
mercy  which  you  have  chosen  as  your  life's 
work. 

We  have  come  to  know  at  Beth  Israel  that 
It  takes  generations  to  build  a  hospital  .  .  . 
and  only  seconds  to  need  one. 

We  have  come  to  know  that  It  takes  years 
to  educate  a  nurse  and  that  many  lives  will 
depend  upon  what  she  has  learned. 

Inspired  by  this  knowledge,  we  are  con- 
stantly expanding  and  developing  our  nurs- 
ing programs  for  the  classes  that  will  follow 
you,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  In  all  of  thU 
work  we  are  fortified  by  the  constant  en- 
couragement and  assistance — yes,  by  the 
leadership  and  vitality  of  our  new  General 
Director — Dr.  Ray  Trussell. 

In  all  of  our  endeavors  we  are  fortunate  to 
have  the  unfaltering  help,  the  tireless  hands 
and  heart,  of  our  nursing  faculty  and  medi- 
cal staff.  They  are  all  members  of  the  great 
and  growing  Beth  Israel  family  who  have 
worked  together  to  help  make  this  day  pos- 
sible for  you — and  to  make  a  better  day 
nearer  for  the  111  and  needy  who  seek  the 
help  and  hope  that  Beth  Israel  can  bring. 
We  are  grateful  to  welcome  as  a  distin- 
guished member  of  our  Beth  Israel  family 
the  dynamic  young  statesman  who  repre- 
sents our  commonwealth  in  Washington: 
Senator  Charles  E.  Goodell. 

It  is  not  easy  to  find  a  fitting  phrase  with 
which  to  close  these  words  of  love  and  con- 
gratulation to  our  graduates.  Perhaps  It  Is 
enough  to  say  that  nothing  really  closes  .  .  . 
no,  not  the  doors  of  Beth  Israel  which  will 
always  remain  open  to  you  .  .  .  and  certainly 
not  otir  hearts  which  are  so  fuU  of  pride  In 
your  accomplishments  and  hope  for  your 
happiness  and  well-being  in  the  days  ahead. 
Tou  have  come  to  the  moment  of  truth 
and  triumph.  Tou  are  Beth  Israel  nurses. 
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Oo  forth  and  h«*I. 

In  b«*llng  other*,  you  sIuUl,  jrourMlf.  tw 


In  brlnclnc  your  bl— Ini  to  tiM  «<otM 
rhicb  aoraly  n««da  tbmn — you  ahall,  your- 
«lf,  b«  blMMd. 


PERSONAL  RANKS  OF  AMBASSADOR 
OR  MINISTE31 

Ui.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
Senators  know,  article  n.  section  2  of  the 
Constitution  provides  that  the  President 
"shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the 
•dvlce  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall 
appoint  Ambassadors,  other  public  Min- 
isters and  Consuls."  In  spite  of  this  pro- 
vision, however,  a  number  of  Oovem- 
ment  offlclals  have  been  accorded  "per- 
sonal" ranlu  of  Ambassador  or  Minister 
without  Senate  confirmation. 

Thus,  as  of  May  1.  1969.  there  were  20 
Individuals  with  the  personal  rank  of 
Amb«usador  and  63  with  the  personal 
rank  of  Minister.  All  of  these  officers  are 
recognized  as  Ambassadors  or  Ministers, 
but-  they  -have  never  been  confirmed  by 
the  Senate.  This  Is  somewhat  as  if  the 
President  were  to  confer  the  personal 
rank  of  brigadier  general  on  a  major  or 
the  personal  rank  of  admiral  on  a  com- 
mander. 

According  to  the  Information  received 
from  the  Department  of  State,  these  ti- 
tles are  conferred  in  several  ways:  First, 
by  Presidential  appointment:  second,  by 
Presidential  letter;  third,  by  direction  of 
the  President;  and  fourth,  on  behalf  of 
the  President.  In  the  first  two  Instances, 
the   appointments   are   made   over   the 
President's  signature.  In  the  third  In- 
stance, the  appointment  Is  made  by  some 
person  delegated  to  do  so  by  the  Presi- 
dent, such  as  one  of  his  special  assistants. 
In  the  last  instance,  the  appointment  is 
made  by  someone  on  behalf  of  the  Presi- 
dent, usually  the  Secretary  of  State.  In 
no  case,  however,  is  the  Senate  formally 
advised   when   these   appointments   are 
made  or  that  they   are  contemplated. 
Moreover,  there  are  cases  where  individ- 
uals have  been  given  the  personal  rank 
of  Ambassador  even  though  they  never 
appeared  before  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  or  were  never  confirmed 
by  the  Senate. 

In  a  letter  dated  January  26,  1968.  the 
Department  of  State  maintains — 

The  greatest  present-day  requirement  for 
personal  ranks  U  In  connection  with  United 
States  participation  In  numerous  Interna- 
tional organlzaUons  and  to  fxUflll  the  prac- 
tical day-to-day  neceaslUea  of  dlplomaUc 
Intercourse. 

In  addition,  the  State  Department 
says: 

Such  designations  are  related  to  specUl 
assignments,  or  are  granted  In  connection 
with  certain  limited  but  routine  diplomatic 
asslgnmenu  with  the  IntenUon  of  asslsUng 
the  person  upon  whom  It  Is  conferred  to 
carry  out  his  assignment  or  mission  In  a 
more  effective  fashion  by  providing  somewhat 
more  status  and  preeUge  than  would  normal- 
ly accrue  to  that  person. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  find  this  Justi- 
fication very  persuasive.  The  Constitu- 
tion is  quite  clear  on  this  matter.  It  gives 
the  President  the  power  to  appoint  am- 
bassadors and  ministers  "by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate."  It  does 


not  say  that  the  President,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  or  anyone  designated  by  the 
President,  may  aocord  the  personal  rank 
of  ambassador  or  minister  on  any  indi- 
vidual, whether  he  Is  In  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice or  not. 

This  matter  was  discussed  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  in 
executive  session  on  June  10,  1969.  At 
that  time  it  was  decided  to  send  a  letter 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  which  the 
committee  went  on  record  as  opposing 
the  practice  of  conferring  personal  ranks 
of  Ambassador  or  Minister  on  individ- 
uals for  any  purpose  and  recommending 
that  it  be  discontinued  unless  hereafter 
authorized  by  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  correspondence  with  the 
Department  of  State  on  this  subject,  in- 
cluding the  list  of  Individuals  currently 
holding  personal  ranks  of  Ambassador 
or  Minister,  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dress was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

JlTNB  10,  1969. 

Hon.  WnxiAM  P.  Rocnw, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Woihington,  D.C. 

DcAB  Mb.  SxcarrABT:  As  you  know,  on  May 
13.  1969.  Mr.  John  M.  Steeves,  the  Director 
General  of  the  Foreign  Service,  testified  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  on 
the  procedure  for  selecting  Career  Ambas- 
sadors and  Ministers  and  the  practice  of 
conferring  personal  ranks  of  Ambassador  or 
Minister  on  Individuals  without  Senate  con- 
firmation. Subsequently,  on  June  10,  1969. 
the  Committee  discussed  these  matters  In 
executive  session  and  decided  to  express  It- 
self formally  through  this  letter. 

Regarding  the  personal  ranks  of  Ambas- 
sador or  Minister.  Article  n.  Section  3  of  the 
Constitution  provides  that  Ambassadors  and 
Ministers  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent "by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate."  In  spite  of  this  provision, 
however,  over  the  years  a  niimber  of  Gov- 
ernment ofBclals  have  been  accorded  per- 
sonal ranks  of  Ambassador  or  Minister  with- 
out the  knowledge  or  approval  of  the  Senate. 
This  Is  somewhat  as  If  the  President  were 
to  confer  the  personal  rank  of  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral on  a  Major  or  the  personal  rank  of 
Admiral  on  a  Commander. 

As  of  May  1.  1969.  there  were  20  Individuals 
with  the  personal  rank  of  Ambassador  and 
63  with  the  personal  rank  of  Minister.  All  of 
these  ofllcers  are  recofnized  as  Ambassadors 
or  Ministers,  but  they  have  never  been  con- 
firmed for  such  positions  by  the  Senate.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  Senate  Is  not  even  In- 
formed when  these  appointments  are  made  or 
that  they  are  contemplated.  Moreover,  there 
are  cases  where  Individuals  have  been  given 
tl)e     personal     rank     of     Ambassador     even 
though  they  never  appeared  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  or  were  never 
confirmed   by   the  Senate  for  any  position. 
According   to   a   letter   dated   January   26. 
1968,  which  was  received  from  Assistant  Sec- 
retary William  B.  Macomber.  "persons  given 
the  personal  rank  of  ambassador  or  minis- 
ter have  never  been  considered  to  be  ambas- 
sadors  and   other   public    ministers'   In   the 
sense  of  Article  II.  Section  2  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  thus  do  not  require  Senate  ap- 
proval." "Such  designations."  the  State  De- 
partment maintains,  "are  related  to  special 
assignments,   or  are   granted   In  connection 
with  certain  limited  but  routine  diplomatic 
assignments   with    the    Intention   of   assist- 
ing the  person  upon  whom  It  Is  conferred 
to  carry  out  his  asslgrunent  or  mission  In  a 
more   effective   fashion   by   providing  some- 
what more  status  and  prestige  than  would 
normally  accrue  to  that  person." 


In  the  Committee's  view,  however,  the  Cob- 
stltutlon  la  quite  dear  on  this  matter.  It  gives 
the  President  the  power  to  appoint  Ambassa- 
dors and  Ministers  "by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate."  It  does  not  pro- 
vide that  the  President,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  or  anyone  designated  by  the  President, 
may  accord  the  personal  rank  of  Ambassador 
or  Minister  on  any  Individual,  whether  be  Is 
In  the  Foreign  Service  or  not  or  whether  he 
has  ever  been  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

Such  being  the  case,  the  Committee  wishes 
to  go  on  record  as  opposing  the  practice  of 
conferring  personal  ranks  of  Ambassador  or 
Minister  on  individuals  for  any  purpose  and 
recommends  that  It  be  discontinued  unless 
hereafter  authorized  by  law.  On  the  other 
band.  If  the  President  wishes  to  designate 
an  Individual  as  hU  "Personal  Representa- 
tive" or  "Personal  Emissary"  to  carry  out  a 
temporary,  routine  diplomatic  auignment, 
the  Committee  would  have  no  objection  as 
long  as  such  appointment  Is  for  a  special 
assignment  of  limited  duration. 
Sincerely  yours. 

J.   W.   FtrLBKIOHT. 

Chairman. 

Department  or  State. 
Washington,  January  12,  1968. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Fdlbrioht, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
US.  Senate. 
Dkab  Mb.  CHAOUfAN:  The  Secretary  has 
asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  Decem- 
ber 20  regarding  designations  of  the  personal 
rank  of  Ambassador.  I  had  hoped  to  be  able 
to  reply  before  now,  but  the  precedents  for 
according  the  personal  rank  of  Ambassador 
are  such  that  It  has  proved  necessary  to  do 
more  historical  research  on  the  matter  before 
responding  in  detail.  I  am  pressing  to  have 
this  research  completed  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date  and  will  hope  to  have  a  reply  for 
you  shortly. 

Sincerely  yours, 

H.   O.   TOBBEBT,   Jr., 

Acting  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Congressional  Relations. 

Dbcbmbeb  20.  1967. 
Hon.  DEAN  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  Sxcbetabt  :  I  have  received  a  list 
of  twenty-two  Individuals  who  are  currently    i 
serving  with  the  personal  rank  of  Ambas-    ' 
sador  accorded  by  the  President. 

I  would  appreciate  receiving  a  statement 
of  the  legal  and/or  historical  authority  for 
according  the  personal  rank  of  Ambassador, 
bearing  In  mind  Article  n.  Section  2,  of  the 
Constitution  which  provides  In  part  that  the 
President  "shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall 
appoint  Ambassadors,  other  public  Ministers 
and  Consuls." 

In  addition,  it  would  be  appreciated  If  you 

would  furnish  me  with  a  list  of  individuals 

who    are    currently    serving    with    personal 

ranks  of  Minister  accorded  by  the  President. 

Sincerely  yours. 

J.  W.  Pttlbbicht, 

Chairman. 


Depabtment  or  State, 
Washington,  January  26,  1968. 

Hon.  J.  W.  FCLBBIOHT. 

Chairman.  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. U.S.  Senate 

Deab  Mb.  Craibman:  Further  reference  Is 
made  to  your  request  of  December  20.  con- 
cerning the  according  of  personal  rank  of  Am- 
bassador, which  was  acknowledged  on  Janu- 
ary 12.  You  also  requested  a  list  of  individ- 
uals currenUy  serving  with  personal  ranks 
of  Minister  accorded  by  the  President. 

The  practice  of  using  executive  agents  for  a 
great  variety  of  special  missions  in  Foreign 
Affairs  has  been  a  clearly  established  pre- 
rogative of  the  Executive  since  the  days  of 
George  Washington,  according  to  our  Hlstori- 
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cal  Office.  They  report  that  the  first  occasion 
of  record  on  which  a  personal  rank  was  be- 
stowed on  an  executive  agent  was  in  1897, 
when  President  McKlnley  sent  Whitelaw  Held 
as  "Ambassador  extraordinary  on  special  mis- 
sion" to  congratulate  Queen  Victoria  on  the 
sixtieth  anniversary  of  her  accession  to  the 
throne. 

While  the  practice  of  designating  special 
Ambassadors  began  In  connection  with  cere- 
monial missions,  It  did  not  remain  limited  to 
them,  but  was  extended  by  analogy  to  other 
temporary  missions.  The  greatest  present-day 
requirement  for  personal  ranks  is  in  con- 
nection with  TTnlted  States  participation  in 
numerous  international  organizations  and  to 
fulfill  the  practical  day-to-day  necessities  of 
diplomatic  Intercourse. 

The  "ambassadors  and  other  public  min- 
isters" whom  the  President  is  empKiwered  by 
Section  2  of  Article  II  of  the  Constitution 
to  appoint  "by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate"  are  those  ofllcers  having 
diplomatic  functions  in  the  regular  diplo- 
matic service  of  the  United  States.  Such  ap- 
pointments to  office  can  be  made  only  by 
the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government  in 


the  manner  provided  by  the  Constitution.  An 
Ambassador,  Minister  or  other  diplomatic 
officer  Is  appointed  to  an  office  which  Is  s 
public  station  or  employment  and  embraces 
the  ideas  of  tenure,  and  emolument. 

As  Indicated  earlier,  the  President  has  tra- 
ditionally designated,  in  the  discharge  of 
bis  diplomatic  function,  so-called  "special" 
and  "personal"  agents  and  representatives 
without  obtaining  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  Such  designations  are  related 
to  special  assignments,  or  are  granted  in  con- 
nection with  certain  limited  but  routine  dip- 
lomatic assignments  with  the  intention  of 
assisting  the  person  upon  whom  it  Is 
conferred  to  carry  out  his  assignment  or  mis- 
sion In  a  more  effective  fashion  by  providing 
somewhat  more  status  and  prestige  than 
would  normally  accrue  to  that  person.  It 
does  not  in  itself  accord  the  recipient  any 
addltlonsd  powers,  extra  compensation  or  al- 
lowances or  any  other  monetary  benefits  and 
is,  of  course,  limited  In  duration  to  a  specific 
assignment  or  mission.  Consequently,  per- 
sons given  the  personal  rank  of  ambassador 
or  .minister  have  never  been  considered  to 
be  "ambassadors  and  other  public  ministers" 


In  the  sense  of  Article  n.  Section  2  of  the 
Constitution. 

In  1955.  the  Department  of  Justice  made  a 
study  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
the  President  in  order  to  determine  those 
specific  duties  or  "powers"  which  could  not 
be  delegated  and  which  required  the  per- 
sonal attention  of  the  President.  Specific  ref- 
erence was  made  to  the  President's  preroga- 
tive of  conferring  the  personal  rank  of  am- 
bassador and  the  personal  rank  of  minister 
on  officers  of  the  Foreign  Service  and  other 
officials  in  connection  with  specific  assign- 
ments requiring  special  rank  for  effective 
performance.  The  Department  of  Justice  was 
of  the  opinion  that  such  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent could  not  be  delegated  since  it  was 
clearly  a  "personal  act  by  the  President". 

Enclosed  is  a  list  of  Individuals  who  are 
currently  serving  with  the  personal  ranks  of 
Minister  accorded  by  the  President. 

I  hope  the  above  Information  will  be  of 
help  to  the  Committee. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Wn-LIAM  B.  Macomber,  Jr., 
Assistant    Secretary    for    Congressioruil 
Relations. 


PERSONAL  RANKS  ACCORDED  BY  THE  PRESIDENT,  ACTIVE  AS  OF  MAY  1,  1959 
AMBASSADOR 


N«m« 


Date 


Designation 


K«ti«  Louchheim  of  District  of  Columbii  Nov.  25, 19681  U.S.  member  on  the  Executive  Board  of  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientiric,  and  Cultural  Organization 

(UNESCO),  Paris. 

Glenn  A  Olds  Apr.    7, 1969' Representative  of  the  United  States  on  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations. 

Christopher  H  Phlilips,  of  New  York . Mar.  28, 1969'  Deputy  Representative  of  the  United  States  in  the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations.  > 

Seymour  M.  Finger,  of  New  York  (R0-1>.... J»".  27,1967'  Senior  adviser  to  the  U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  f^ations. 

Richard  D.  Kearney . ...... Mar.  22,1967'  A  member  of  the  International  Law  Commission,  United  Nations. 

Henry  DeWolf  Smyth,  of  New  jertfy .... June  21, 1961 '  The  representative  of  the  United  States  to  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  and  as  the  representative  on 

the  board  of  Governors  of  the  IAEA. 

Philip  H  Treiise  of  Michigan  (FSO-CM)      Nov.    4,1965'  Representativ(.of  the  United  States  to  the  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development(OECD),  Paris. 

Emil  Mosbacher.  Jr.,  of  New  York Jan.  28,1969'  Chief  of  Protocol  for  the  White  House. 

Donald  L  McKernan Sept  26, 1966 '  In  connection  with  his  designation  as  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State  lor  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  accorded 

the  personal  ranit  of  Ambassador  during  the  periods  of  his  representation  of  the  United  States  at  international 

conferences  and  meetings  on  fish  and  wildlife  matters. 

Bernard  Zagorin,  of  Virginia Dee'.  13,1966'  US  Director  of  the  Asian  Development  Bank. 

Raymond  Telles,  of  Teuj Apr.  18,1967'    Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Section  of  the  Border  Development  Commissioit 

Samuel  D  Berger,  of  New  York  (FSO-CI*) Mar.  7,1968'    Deputy  Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

William  E.  Colby,  of  Maryland  (FSR-1) Nov.  27, 1968'    Deputy  for  pacification,  Saigon,  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

Milton  Barall,  of  New  York  (FSO-l) Oct    9,1967'    Head  of  the  Caribbean  Study  Group. 

Joseph  F.  Friedkin,  of  Texas July    2,1968'   Commissioner  of  the  U.S.  Section  on  the  International  Boundary  and  Water  Commission,  Uailed   States  and 

Mexico. 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  of  Massachusatb Jan.  22, 1969'   Personal  representative  to  head  the  U.S.  delegation  at  the  Paris  meetings  on  Vietnam. 

Lawrence  E.  Walsh,  of  New  York do Personal  representative  at  the  Paris  meetings  on  Vietnam. 

William  W.  Seranton,  of  Pennsylvania Apr.  8,1969'    U.S.  representative  to  the  Plenipotentiary  Conference  on  Definitive  Arrangements  for  the  International  Tele- 
communications Satellite  Consortium. 
John  N.  Irwin  II,  of  New  York.. Msr.  7, 1969>    Personal  representative  of  the  President  to  conduct  important  negotiations  with  the  highest  ranking  officials  of 

the  Government  of  Peru. 
Gerard  C  Smtth,  of  Dbtrkt  of  Columbia    Mar.  11,1969'   Head  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Conference  of  the  18-Natian  Disarmament  CommtttM,  at  Geneva,  convening 

Mar.  18, 1969. 


MINISTER 


Roswell  D.  McClellatd,  of  Connectfcut  (FSO-l) Aug.  29, 

Norman  B.  Hannah,  of  Illinois  (FSO-l) July   18, 

Russell  Fessenden,  of  Ohio  (FSO-l).... Oct    17, 

INelvin  L  Manfull,  ol  Utah  (fSO-1) Mar.  18, 

Leonard  J.  Saccio,  ol  Connecticut  (FSO-l) Aug.  31, 

Francis  W.  Herron,  of  Iowa  (FSO-l) Aug.  29, 

Clinton  L.  Olson,  of  California  (FSO-I) June    3, 

Philip  M.  Kaiser,  of  New  York  (FSR-l). Sept  14, 

Eugene  V.  McAuliffe.  of  Massachusetts  (FSO-l) Dec.    3, 

James  M.  Wilson,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of  Columbia  (FSO-l) Nov.  22, 

Henry  Dearborn,  of  New  Hampshire  (FSO-l) July   14. 

Emory  C.  Swank,  of  the  District  of  Columbia  (FSO-l) Mar.    6, 

William  H.  Weathersby,  of  California  (FSIO-1).... Feb.    5, 

RufusZ.  Smith,  of  Illinois  (FSO-l) Oct.  26, 

Robert  0.  Blake,  of  California  (FSO-l) Sept  13. 

Jordan  T.  Rogers  of  Maryland  (FSO  1) Aug.    1, 

William  Belton.  of  West  Virginia  (FSO-l) Oct  19, 

Francis  E.  Meloy,  Jr.,  of  Maryland  (FSO-l) May    4. 

Nicholas  G.  Thacher,  of  New  York  (FSO-l) Aug.  31. 

David  I.  Osborn,  of  Tennessee  (FSO-l) Dec.  17, 

William  C.  Burdett,  of  Georgia  (FSO  1) Jan.  25. 

Jack  W.  Lydman,  of  District  of  Columbia  (FSO-l) Apr.     7, 

Edwin  W.  Martin,  of  Maryland  (FSO-CM)« Oct     9, 

Leonard  Weiss,  of  iHinois  (FSO-l) Sept  13, 

Stanley  M.  Cleveland,  of  Nevada  (FSO-l) Oct     9. 

Herbert  D.  Spivack,  of  Tennessee  (FSO-l) Aug.  29, 

Robert  A   Brand,  of  (kinnecticut  (FSO-l) Dec.  14, 

Manuel  Abrams,  of  Florida  (FSO-2) Nov.    1, 

Martm  F.  Herz,  of  New  York  (FSO-l) July  26, 

Herman  H.  Barger,  of  Connecticut  (FSO-l) Apr.  10, 

Robert  A.  Fearey,  of  Maryland  (FSO-l)...., Nov.  22, 

Raymond  G.  Leddy,  of  Pennsylvania  (FSO-l) July  15, 

John  0.  Bell,  of  Maryland  (FSO-l) Aug.  23, 

Robert  M.  Brandin.ot  New  Jersey  (FSO-l) July  14. 

Robert  H.  B.  Wade,  of  Maryland  (FSR-1) Sept  14, 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


1967  >  Deputy  chief  of  mission,  Athens,  Greece. 

1966  >  Deputy  chief  of  missran,  Bangkok,  Thailand. 
1967'  Deputy  chief  of  mission,  Bonn,  Germany. 
1%7  <  Deputy  chief  of  mission,  Brussels,  Belgium. 

1965  >  Deputy  chief  of  mission,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 
1967'  Deputy  chief  of  misskin,  Caracas,  Venezuela. 

1966'  Deputy  chief  of  misskin,  Lagos,  Nigeria.  -.> 

1964 >  Deputy  chief  of  mission,  London,  England.  i 

1968'  Deputy  chief  of  mission,  Madrid,  Spain.  ' 

1966'  Deputy  chief  of  misskin,  Manila,  Philippines. 
1%7'  Deputy  chief  of  mission,  Mexico,  Mexico. 

1967  <  Deputy  chief  of  mission,  Moscow,  U.S.S.R. 
1968'  Deputy  chief  of  mission.  New  Delhi,  fndia. 

1968  '  Deputy  chief  of  mission,  Ottawa,  Ontario,  Canada. 
1968  '  Deputy  chief  of  mission,  Paris,  France. 

1968  >  Deputy  chief  of  misskin,  Rawalpindi,  Pakistan 

1967  >  Deputy  chief  of  mission,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Brazil. 

1964  '  Deputy  chief  of  mission,  Rome,  Italy.  ( 

1964'  Deputy  chief  of  mission,  Terhan,  Iran.  " 

1966  >  Deputy  chief  of  mission,  Tokyo  Japan. 
1968'  Deputy  chief  of  mission,  Ankara,  Turkey. 

1966  1  Deputy  chief  of  missk>n,  Djakarta,  Indonesia. 
1967'  Consul  general.  Hong  Kong. 

1968 '  Counsekir  of  Embassy  for  economk;  affairs,  Bonn,  Germany. 

1967 '  Counselor  of  Embassy  tor  economk:  and  commercial  affairs,  London,  England. 

1967  >  Counsekir  of  Embassy  for  political-economk:  affairs,  New  Delii,  India. 

1967  '  Counsekir  of  Embassy  for  economk:  affairs.  Pans,  France. 

1%7'  Counselor  of  Embassy  for  economic  and  commercial  affairs,  Rome,  Italy. 
1%8'  Counselor  of  Embassy  for  politicat  affairs,  Saigon,  Vietnam. 

1968  >  Counselor  of  Embassy  for  economic  and  commercial  affairs,  Tokyo,  Japaa 
1966  >  Political  adviser  to  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  Pacific,  Honotulu/CINCPAC. 

1968  >  Political  adviser  to  the  commander  in  chief.  Southern  Command,  Panama/CINCSOUTR. 
1965'  Political  adviser  to  the  commander  in  chief.  Strike  Command,  Tampa;CINCSTRIKL 
1967 '  Chief  ol  the  SHAPE  Liaison  Section,  Brussels. 
1964'  U.S.  permanent  representative  to  the  UNESCO,  Paris. 
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June  17,  1969 


CmtmS.  NMm«.  o<  Mm  York  (FSp-l) S«|>t20.l9n>  Spwil  nsMsnt  for  prtn  tffaira.  StifOii. 

?2r*L^<r^'2!"!ru''  ^"«lr!?o^^*®"'> *"«■  ^-  ""  '  C'»'l  »din.ni»lr.h>f  of  th«  ftyukyu  Itlinds.  Niiw.  Okinawi. 

t(Kli«w  SdKxn,  o»Vit|i(M»(FSO-I) Nov.    1.1968'  U  S^m«mb<r  and  doirman  ol  tht  adviwiy  oommittao  to  th«  Hifh  Commissions  o(  tiM  Ryukyu  Islands,  Naha, 

D««atd  C  Bornis.  «* ''•r»»'«!"»(^'*- '•"    *•  ""  '  Co«<«»Sof*o'  »•  US.  intarMts  soction  ol  tba  Spanish  Embassy  in  Cairo. 

iZHS^lt^Zm^Hl       ^^^ t"    -.S-IS!  Sp~»|i»«stanltt.th.  Ambassador  lofeount.rinwrg.ncy.  Bangkok.  Thailand. 

i?^  ?■."_■"' "•*■'"•'""     Nov.  27, 1967'  OirKtOf,  U.S.  AID  mijjion  to  Turlin 

MiehaoJ  H  B  Adlor.  of  th*  District  o»  Cotombta. Sopt  20.  ISMi  Otrwtor,  US  AID  mission  lo  Nigana 

WmJ«G.  Haraldson  o(Mort1II«uii»(FSO-lX. Jaa    2S,  1966>  DirKtor,  US   AID  mission  to  Ih.  Philippinn. 

'"*?..:  l-**;"'  o*  '"?'»''»    July  23,19651  Dirwter,  US.  AID  mission  to  India 

Si  *"'■?'  ?S"*";  i  "1'™* "*■     *•  "*•'  l>ir«tOf.  US.  AID  missKjn  to  Pakistan. 

WMIam  A   EllB.  0)  Washinfto* Oct    J7.1968'  DirKtor,  US  AID  mission  to  Braiil 

Donald  G  MacOonald,  ot  Maryland Jan.     9. 1967'  DirKtor,  US  AID  mission  to  Vtatnam. 

Howard  L.  Parsons.  o(  Iowa  (FS0-1»_. Nov.  21. 1967  '  DirKtot.  US  AID  mission  to  ThaiUnd. 

S  "!!  ?  XH!".-  ?!  ?*""*'*•"'!/???",•>-.- "*'   ^-  '*«'  Counsetor  o(  Embassy  tor  public  altiirs.  New  Delhi/USIA 

iST"     !  ?         .?cS?II5*?^i^'^^  *^"'* '""^    ••  ""'  Coun^lor  ol  Embassy  (or  public  affairs  (JUSPAO).  Saigon/USIA 

TmSZw  S&l^  »rS?jS2J^ S^^^iiSV  JS:^*^  ".^  p.rman.nt  reprasentativ.  on  th.  Council  ot  th.  North  Atlantic  TrMty  Organizalkin,  Brusj.ls/NATO 

lmo«y  W.Stwiloy  o«ConnKtieut      N«v.2S.l967i    Dolons.  advisor  to  the  chi.lotlh.  US  mission  to  th.  NATO 

ThoousW  Wilson,  Jrot  District  of  Columbia  (FSR-1) do Poiitica' advisoi  lo  th.  chi.(  ol  th.  U  S  mission  to  th.  NATO/Bruss»ls. 

Jacques  r  Rwnstmn.  ot  Nw»  Hampskm (FSO-1). Aug  31, 1967»   American  civil  d.puty  commandant.  NATO  D.f.ns.  Coll**.  Rom. 

SSr*  S  V^"ol  Vi  l!!^ayFSB:i> Ji?  ,\  fS?!    R!""!*  'k'V  ?  ^  '•P'«»«';'»li«' »»  "••  Organuation  lor  Icinomic  Cooporation  and  D.volopmMt.  Paris/OECD. 

rl^C.  u  2^'      I  )1    yJc^Pr'' Oct  31,  1967'   0.puty  chief  of  mission  to  the  European  communrtiM,  Brussels 

i;i«ari«N  Hace.  of  Ohio  (FSO-I) May  13,  1965'    0.putyr.pr«.ntativ.olth.UnitKlStatn  to  th.  European  office  otth.  U.N.  and  oth.r  inlMnational  orpnizations, 

Henry  Brodw  of  Maryland  (FSO-1) Mar  17, 1966>    US  reprBontativ.  on  th.  Council  olRoprwontativwolth.  Contracting  Partiw  to  th.G.i».ral  AgroMiMt  on  Tariffs 

.  and  Trad..  G.n.va/GATT.  * 

St3  H  w«  n.k.  ilrwillfJ.       •*■  ■ ili!  ^'•  ISS I  RV"*^  r«P'»«'ntalive  of  th.  UnitMl  Statn  to  Ih.  Intornalional  Atomic  Enorgy  Ag.ncy.  Vi.nna/IAEA. 

iTH  D  iSLl"  .  i.-    -*^"" 9^-     ••'*«'  U  S  f.pr«.ntativ.  to  th.  Dw.lopm.nt  Assisttnc  CommittM  ol  th.  OECD.  Paris. 

KoOKt  F  Bayt^olVirriNa. Aug.    9.1968'  R.pr»Mntati»e  of  th.  Unit.d  StatM  on  th.  Council  ot  th.  IntwnationsI  Civil  Aviation  Organiialion,  Monlroal/ 

Wiljuiii  J  Stibfivy.  or  N.W  J«n^  (FSO-t) S«pt.  24. 1968 '  U  i  r.pres.ntativ.  to  th.  Un'tMJ  Nations  Industrial  Dm.lopm.nt  Organization  Vionna 

waWK  m.  Kotschnig.  of  Maryland Aug.  27. 1962'  Doputy  r.pr.s.ntativ.  ot  th.  United  States  in  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations.  Nm»  York 

>  bnh  ghron  by  l.tt.r  from  th.  PrMidMt.  '  Rank  given  by  lattw  wfltt.n  at  directton  ot  the  PresHtaiit 

» Ibnk  given  n  commissan  from  tho  Presidont  m  connection  with  ttraigtit  PrnidmUal  •  VVas  an  FSO  I  at  tim.  rank  was  accord«L 

appointment. 


U.S.  RELATIONS  WITH  CHINA 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  in 
mid-February.  Communist  China  ab- 
ruptly canceled  a  meeting  between 
Chinese  and  American  diplomats  in  War- 
saw which  would  have  resumed  these 
long-interrupted  discussions. 

The  Secretary  of  State  happened  to 
be  testifying  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  on  the  Nonprolifera- 
tion  Treaty  on  the  day  the  Chinese  an- 
nounced that  they  were  canceling  the 
meeting  because  the  United  States  had 
"engineered"  the  defection  of  a  Chinese 
diplomat  in  the  Netherlands.  I  asked  the 
Secretary  for  his  comments  and  he  re- 
plied that  he  "would  be  surprised"  if  the 
diplomat's  defection  were  the  reason  for 
the  Chinese  decision. 

Stanley  Kamow,  the  able  and  ex- 
perienced "China  watcher"  of  the 
Washington  Post,  who  has  reported  on 
mainland  developments  from  Hong  Kong 
for  many  years,  is  of  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent opinion.  In  an  article  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  June  2  issue  of  the  Wash- 
ii^ton  Post,  he  argues  that  evidence 
made  available  in  Hong  Kong  makes  it 
plain  that  the  meeting  "was  torpedoed 
by  U.S.  errors  that  Inadvertently  under- 
mined the  Peking  faction  that  advocated 
a  fresh  approach  to  the  United  States." 
Mr.  Kamow  cites,  in  particiilar,  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  conunents  on  China  at  his 
first  press  conference  and  "the  awkward 
handling"  of  the  defecting  Chinese  dip- 
lomat who  was  turned  over  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Dutch  Oovenmient  despite 
Chinese  suggestions  and  whose  arrival 
In  Washington  was  then  publicized  by 
the  State  Department  Just  before  the 
Warsaw  talks  were  scheduled  to  be 
resumed. 

Mr.  Karnow's  article  deserves  the  close 
attention  of  thoee  who  believe  that  some 
positive  steps  should  be  taken  in  our 
relations    with    Mainland    China.    The 


present  situation,  as  far  as  these  rela- 
tions are  concerned,  is  both  dangerous 
and  anachronistic. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  and  the  comments  made  by 
President  Nixon  at  his  first  press  confer- 
ence in  January  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Amebican  Ebrobs  Torpedoed  Peking  Bio 
po«  Rappkocmement 
(By  Stanley  Karnow) 
Homo  Kong — As  be  campaigned  for  elec- 
tion year.  Richard  Nixon  repeatedly  asserted 
that.  If  successful,  he  would  explore  ways  to 
Improve   United    States   relations   with   Red 
China.  And  after  his  victory,  apparently  re- 
sponding to  his  overtures,  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists ofTered  to  resume  the  Slno-Amerlcan 
diplomatic  meetings  In  Warsaw. 

In  mid-February,  however,  Peking  ab- 
ruptly cancelled  the  tallcs  on  the  grounds 
that  the  "antl-Chlna  atmosphere  .  .  .  cre- 
ated by  the  U.S.  Government"  made  It  •'most 
unsuitable"  to  bold  the  scheduled  meeting. 
As  a  result,  the  occasion  for  significant 
discussions  between  the  United  States  and 
China  has  been  lost — at  least  for  the  time 
being. 

Now.  looking  back  on  that  episode  In 
the  light  of  reliable  evidence  made  available 
here.  It  Is  clear  that  elements  Inside  the  rul- 
ing Chinese  hierarchy  were  seriously  seeking 
some  kind  of  rapprochement  with  the  Nixon 
Administration. 

The  evidence  makes  It  equally  plain,  more- 
over, that  the  chance  for  contacts  was  tor- 
pedoed by  U.S.  errors  that  Inadvertently  un- 
dermined the  Peking  faction  that  advocated 
a  fresh  approach  to  the  United  States. 

This  breakdown.  It  should  be  stressed,  did 
not  come  from  any  willful  attempt  to  sabo- 
tage a  reconciliation.  Instead,  as  so  often 
happens.  It  stemmed  from  acuons  taken  and 
statements  uttered  without  reijfard  for  conse- 
quences In  a  particularly  delicate  set  of 
circumstances. 

To  understand  what  occnrred.  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  appreciate  the  motives  that  prompted 
certain  Chinese  leaders  to  entertain  the  Idea 
of  easing  the  Slno-Amerlcan  deadlock. 


For  one  thing,  the  Russian  Invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia  was  a  traumatic  shock  that 
dramatically  reminded  the  Chinese  that  their 
vast  northern  and  western  borders  were  vul- 
nerable to  Soviet  attack. 

In  addition,  the  halt  to  American  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  confirmed  their  view  that 
the  threat  of  a  U.S.  assault  irom  Southeast 
Asia  was  far  less  than  the  danger  of  a  Soviet 
thrust. 

Accordingly,  moderate  Chinese  military  and 
civilian  leaders  managed  to  persuade  Mao 
T^-Tungs  doctrinaire  disciples  that  the 
moment  was  ripe  for  Peking  to  end  its  rigid 
isolationism  and  pursue  a  flexible  fo7.~'gn 
policy. 

These  moderates  had  no  Intention  of  em- 
bracing Americans  amid  vows  of  everlasting 
friendship.  They  calculated,  however,  that 
gestures  towards  the  United  States  especially 
If  reciprocated,  would  exacerbate  Soviet 
fears  of  a  deal  between  Peking  and  Wastilng- 
ton  and  thereby  discourage  Russian  adven- 
turism. 

Obviously  aiming  to  communicate  their 
new  pragmatism  to  Washington,  high-rank- 
ing Chinese  began  hinting  to  Western  diplo- 
mats in  Peking  that,  after  all.  the  Soviet 
"revisionists"  were  much  worse  than  the 
U.S.  "Imperialists". 

Prior  to  President  Nixon's  Inauguration, 
there  was  a  perceptible  sense  of  anticipation 
In  Peking  that  a  shift  In  China's  attitude 
towards  the  United  States  was  in  the  offing. 

But  this  feeling  was  suddenly  deflated 
when  Mr.  Nixon,  speaking  at  his  flrst  press 
conference  in  early  January,  sounded  like 
his  old  self. 

He  emphasized  his  opposition  to  Red 
China's  admission  to  the  United  Nations, 
reaffirmed  U.S.  support  for  Taiwan  and 
added.  In  effect,  that  "We  won't  change 
until  the  Communists  change  flrst."  In  short, 
he  held  out  not  even  an  olive  twig. 

About  the  same  time,  the  awkward  han- 
dling of  a  Chinese  diplomat  who  defected 
In  the  Netherlands  further  served  to  kill 
hopes  for  an  early  Improvement  in  ties  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  China. 

When  the  diplomat  InlUally  defected.  Chi- 
nese Foreign  Ministry  officials  In  Peking  vir- 
tually appealed  to  the  Dutch  authorities  not 
to  turn  him  over  to  the  United  States  Imme- 
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dlately  lest  the  case  jeopardise  the  Slno- 
Amerlcan  talks  due  to  be  held  in  Warsaw. 

But  the  Dutch  government,  recalling  trou- 
bles with  the  Chinese  In  1066,  Ignored  both 
Peking's  appeal  and  the  advice  of  Its  own 
experts,  and  gave  the  defector  to  the  Ameri- 
can Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

Prom  the  Chinese  viewpoint,  that  move 
was  still  acceptable  as  long  as  the  Incident 
was  unpubllcleed.  As  the  defector  reached 
Washington,  however,  a  State  Department 
spokesman  announced  his  arrival  and  indi- 
cated that  he  might  be  given  asylum. 

With  that  seemingly  minor  misstep  and 
the  President's  gratuitous  press  conference 
remarks  as  ammunition,  the  Peking  hard- 
liners shot  down  the  moderate  Chinese  ad- 
vocates of  a  more  supple  foreign  policy.  The 
Warsaw  meeting  was  called  off  at  the  last 
minute. 

Considering  current  trends  In  China.  It  Is 
probable  that  the  moderates  wlU  find  an- 
other opportunity  to  propose  fresh  talks 
with  the  United  States.  The  story  of  the  last 
lost  occasion  suggesta.  though,  that  Chinese 
sensitivity  as  a  function  of  Peking's  shakl- 
ness  cannot  be  underestimated. 

EXCERPT  FROM  PRESS  CONFERENCE  OF  PRESIDENT 
NtXON — JANUARY    27.    1869 

Relations  with  China 

Q.  Mr.  President,  now  that  you  are  Presi- 
dent, could  you  be  specific  with  us  about 
what  your  plans  are  for  improving  relations 
with  Communist  China  and  whether  you 
think  you'll  be  successful  or  not. 

A.  Well  I  have  noted,  of  course,  some  ex- 
pressions of  Interest  on  the  part  of  various 
Senators  and  others  in  this  country  with 
regard  to  the  possibility  of  admitting  Com- 
munist China  to  the  United  Nations. 

I  also  have  taken  note  of  the  fact  that 
several  countries.  Including  primarily  Italy 
among  the  major  countries,  have  indicated 
an  Interest  in  changing  its  policy  and  possi- 
bly voting  to  admit  Communist  China  to  the 
United  Nations. 

The  policy  of  this  country  and  this  Ad- 
ministration at  this  time  will  be  to  continue 
to  oppose  Communist  China's  admission  to 
the  United  Nations. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  that.  First, 
Communist  China  has  not  indicated  any  in- 
terest in  becoming  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations.  Second.  It  has  not  Indicated  any 
Intent  to  abide  by  the  principles  of  the  U.N. 
Charter  and  to  meet  the  principles  that 
new  members  admitted  to  the  United  Na- 
tions are  supposed  to  meet,  and,  finally. 
Communist  China  continues  to  call  for  ex- 
pelling the  Republic  of  China  from  the 
United  Nations  and  the  Republic  of  China 
has,  as  we — I  think — most  know,  been  a 
member  of  the  international  community 
and  has  met  Its  responsibilities  without  any 
question  over  these  past  few  years. 

Under  these  circumstances.  I  believe  It 
would  be  a  mistake  for  the  United  States  to 
change  Its  policy  with  regard  to  Communist 
China  in  admitting  It  to  the  United  Nations. 

Now  there  Is  a  second  Immediate  point 
that  I  have  noted  and  that  is  the  fact  that 
there  will  be  another  meeting  In  Warsaw. 
We  look  forward  to  that  meeting.  We  will 
be  Interested  to  see  what  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist representatives  may  have  to  say  at 
that  meeting,  whether  any  changes  of  atti- 
tude on  their  part  on  major  substantive  is- 
sues may  have  occurred. 

Until  some  changes  occur  on  their  side, 
however,  I  see  no  immediate  prospect  of  any 
change  In  our  policy. 


CRITICISM  OF  POLICIES  OF  UNITED 
STATES  AND  SOUTH  VIETNAMESE 
GOVERNMENTS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  former  commander  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  forces  in  I  Corps,  Gen. 
Nguyen    Chanh    Thi.    issued    a   state- 


ment sharply  critical  of  the  policies 
being  carried  out  in  Vietnam  by  both 
the  United  States  and  the  South  Viet- 
namese Governments.  General  Thl  is  a 
popular  leader  whose  removal  by  Gen- 
eral Ky  brought  on  the  1966  Buddhist 
uprisings,  the  last  serious  threat  to  the 
Saigon  military  regime.  Since  his  ouster 
he  has  been  living  in  Washington. 

In  discussing  the  prospects  for  peace, 
General  Thi  said: 

In  order  to  bring  lasting  peace  to  the  Viet- 
namese people,  there  must  be  an  atmosphere 
of  military  as  well  as  political  deescalatlon 
In  the  country. 

The  first  steps  to  show  the  sincerity  ol 
both  sides  in  the  search  for  peace  and  the 
ending  of  suffering  of  the  Vietnamese  people 
should  be  a  reduction  of  military  operations 
and  at  the  same  time.  Increased  freedom  for 
the  people  of  Vietnam  so  that  they  can  ex- 
press themselves  freely  without  threat  of 
arrest  of  fear  of  terrorism. 

He  went  on  to  make  specific  recom- 
mendations for  changes  in  political  and 
military  policy.  Unfortunately,  the  Mid- 
way Conference  and  the  subsequent 
statement  by  Mr.  Thieu  do  not  offer  any 
reason  to  hope  that  any  significant  pol- 
icy changes  are  going  to  be  made  by 
either  Government. 

Because  I  believe  that  General  Thi's 
statement  will  be  of  general  interest,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Gen.  Nguyen  Chanh  Thi 

It  Is  by  now  very  clear  that  a  total  military 
victory  cannot  be  won  by  either  side  in  the 
Vietnam  war.  Yet  the  jockeying  of  both  sides 
for  a  better  military  posture  continues  ruth- 
lessly, despite  the  fact  that  neither  would 
significantly  Improve  its  bargaining  position 
at  the  conference  table. 

The  continuing  military  struggle,  while  ne- 
gotiations are  underway,  has  caused  the 
Vietnamese  people  to  be  caught  between  the 
attacks  and  operations  of  the  Allies  and  the 
Communists,  making  the  population  the  in- 
nocent victims  of  this  senseless  competition 
for  a  better  military  posture. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  political  settle- 
ment, not  a  military  victory,  is  being  sought, 
the  Allies  armed  forces  are  still  saturating 
South  Vietnam  with  bombs,  napalm  and  de- 
foliants in  quantities  unheard  of  before  in 
the  history  of  mankind.  This  situation  has 
existed  for  the  last  few  years,  but  has  reached 
terrifying  proportions  since  the  halt  of  the 
bombing  or  North  Vietnam. 

The  suffering  of  the  Vietnamese  people  as 
a  result  of  the  deaths  of  Innocent  civilians 
and  the  destruction  of  homes,  land  and 
means  of  living  is  Incalculable.  It  is  difficult 
to  assess  the  efficacy  of  such  a  strategy  In 
a  political  war  where  the  main  weapons  are 
not  superiority  of  arms  and  men.  but  the 
morale,  motivation,  loyalty  and  allegiance 
of  the  people.  My  own  personal  experience, 
acquired  through  more  than  25  years  of 
fighting  against  guerrillas,  has  convinced  me 
that  large  scale  bombing  and  defoliation  do 
not  contribute  much  to  the  war  effort.  On 
the  contrary,  they  cause  more  harm  than 
gtxxl.  they  hinder  more  than  help  the  cause 
of  winning  the  people  to  the  side  of  freedom 
and  democracy. 

Thus,  though  some  progress  might  have 
been  achieved  In  Paris,  the  lives,  aspirations 
and  essential  rights  of  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple are  still  in  jeopardy.  In  order  to  bring 
lasting  peace  to  the  Vletnames  people,  there 
must  be  an  atmosphere  of  military  as  well 
as  political  deescalatlon  In  the  country. 

The  first  steps  to  show  the  sincerity  of 


both  sides  in  the  search  for  peace  and  the 
ending  of  suffering  of  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple should  be  a  reduction  of  military  opera- 
tions and  at  the  same  time,  increased  free- 
dom for  the  people  of  Vietnam  so  that  they 
can  express  themselves  freely  without  threat 
of  arrest  or  fear  of  terrorism. 

I  earnestly  appeal  to  you  to  stop  or  at 
least  de-escalate  several  of  the  senseless  war 
techniques  which  Impose  casualties  and  un- 
measurable  sufferings  of  the  people  and  the 
devastation  of  their  environment: 

1.  The  Allied  forces  should  limit  their  de- 
struction operations  in  populated  areas.  It 
would  be  of  great  help  In  the  search  for 
peace  that  the  U.S.  should  stop  bombing, 
particularly  bombing  raids  by  B-52s.  and 
napalmlng  the  villages  and  hamlets  of  South 
Vietnam.  In  such  a  political  war  as  that  In 
Vietnam,  the  presence  of  10  enemy  In  a 
community  should  not  be  an  excuse  to  kill 
100  Innocent  persons.  A  reduction  of  these 
military  activities,  and  even  their  cessation, 
will  not  greatly  increase  the  risks  of  the 
Allies  nor  lengthen  the  war  during  the  course 
of  negotiations. 

2.  The  U.S.  government  must  reconsider 
its  policy  of  defoliation.  Vietnam  Is  an  agri- 
cultural country,  the  life  of  90'';  of  our  peo- 
ple depends  on  the  fertility  of  the  soil  of  our 
Fatherland.  The  long  range  consequences  of 
this  policy  of  unrestrained  defoliation  are 
unknown.  However,  the  destruction  of  peo- 
ple's environment  might  disturb  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Vietnamese  population  for  many 
generations  to  come. 

3.  The  Saigon  government  must  not  block 
the  way  to  peace  by  abusing  the  word  "DE- 
MOCRACY". To  win  the  "hearts  and  minds 
of  the  people",  to  win  their  loyalty  and 
allegiance  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy, it  is  necessary  that  the  government 
stop  paying  lip-services  to  "democracy" 
while  putting  into  prison  thousands  of  stu- 
dents, religious  and  political  leaders  and 
while  closing  scores  of  newspapers.  The  gov- 
ernment must  begin  to  give  the  Vietnam- 
ese people  the  democracy  for  which  they 
have  fought  so  long  and  so  hard. 

■4.  The  Saigon  government  should  Imme- 
diately free  all  non-communist  political  de- 
tainees. The  government  must  realize  that 
the  time  of  hard  political  struggle  with  the 
communists  is  not  very  far  away.  Nationalists 
cannot  help  win  this  competition  if  the  ma- 
jority of  them  are  in  jail  or  in  exile  because 
of  personal  differences.  It  is  no  longer  the 
time  to  pursue  personal  ambitions;  it  Is  a 
time  to  work  together  for  the  survival  of  Viet- 
nam as  a  democratic  nation. 

5.  The  Vietnamese  people  should  be  given 
the  opportunity  of  true  self-determination 
and  I  emphasize  here  the  word  TRUE  In 
Vietnam,  this  can  come  only  when  the  person 
who  directs  the  government  and  the  elections 
is  not  himself  a  candidate.  Peace  and  democ- 
racy can  exist  and  last  only  when  people  are 
given  the  chance  to  select  their  own  leaders 
from  the  hamlet  level  to  the  national  level  in 
free  and  fair  ways,  without  threats  or  coer- 
cion. 

On  their  side,  the  Communists  must  stop 
rocketing  civilians  in  the  towns  and  cities, 
using  women,  children  and  the  aged  as  shields 
in  their  attacks  on  military  posts  and  admin- 
istrative headquarters,  and  put  an  end  to 
their  policy  of  deliberately  attracting  allied 
artillery  and  air  raids  on  Innocent  and  help- 
less civilians  living  in  hamlets  and  \-illages. 

The  de-escalation  of  the  military  opera- 
tions can  be  the  result  of  a  bilateral  under- 
standing, but  even  in  the  absence  of  it,  the 
Allied  armed  forces  should  take  unilateral 
action.  Although  some  military  setbacks  may 
result,  your  show  of  concern  for  the  welfare 
and  the  future  of  the  Vietnamese  people  will 
earn  such  support  that  will  more  than  out- 
weigh the  setbacks  and  Improve  the  Allied 
bargaining  position  manyfold. 

Only  your  understanding  of  the  aspirations 
for  freedom  and  democracy  of  the  Vietnamese 
people  will  bring  lasting  peace  to  our  Father- 
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and  Vlatnamaa*  Ufa  and  tha  daatrucUon  of 
our  Nation. 
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SEA  LEVEL  CANAL 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  basic  decisions  In  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Panama  Canal  was  the  ques- 
tion of  type  decided  after  full  debate 
In  the  Congress  In  1906  In  favor  of  the 
high-level  lake  and  lock  plan  under 
which  the  canal  was  built  and  has  been 
subsequently  operated. 

Since  the  revival  of  the  Issue  over  type 
In  1945  after  the  advent  of  the  atomic 
bomb,  the  subject  has  been  discussed  ex- 
tensively In  technical  literature  and  the 
CoNcazssiONAi.  RxcoRo.  The  latest  angle 
In  the  complicated  question  Is  that  of 
economic  justification  with  special  refer- 
ence to  supertankers  and  ore  vessels. 

A  recent  editorial  In  the  Chicago  Tri- 
bune covering  the  economic  aspect  of 
the  problem  Is  informative  and  timely. 
Citing  the  experience  of  supertankers 
since  the  closing  of  the  Suez  Canal,  the 
Tribiine- draws  a  parallel  with  the  Pan- 
ama Canal.  The  Trlbtme  says : 

Thla  ezparlenca  proves  that  American 
ahlpplng  experts  were  right  when  they  told 
the  Johnson  Admlolstratlon  there  waa  no 
economic  JustUQcatlon  for  a  sea  level  canal 
In  Panama.  The  present  high-level  lake-lock 
canal,  with  Improvement  nearlng  completion 
and  others  now  contemplated,  will  be  ade- 
quat«  for  potential  traffic  weU  Into  the  next 
century.  Shlpa  that  are  too  large  for  the 
present  canal  would  avoid  a  sea  level  canal 
because  of  the  toll  coats. 

The  editorial  in  the  Tribune  points  up 
the  need  for  modernization  of  the  pres- 
ent facilities,  such  as  I  have  proposed 
in  S.  2228.  It  supports  the  contention  of 
experts  that  no  sea  level  canal  is  neces- 
sary. I  commend  the  Tribune  for  its 
grasp  of  the  problem,  and  Its  fine  sup- 
port of  our  interests  in  Panama. 

I  would  like  to  add.  however,  that  the 
suggestion  for  amending  the  present 
treaty  by  Increasing  the  annuity  paid  to 
Panama  is  open  to  question.  The  im- 
provements proposed  in  S.  2228  would 
not  require  any  amendments  to  the  ex- 
isting treaty.  On  the  merits  of  increas- 
ing the  aimuity,  the  following  remarks 
are  in  order  : 

The  $1,930,000  annuity  now  paid  Pan- 
ama, mentioned  in  the  editorial,  con- 
sists of  two  parts:  First,  $430,000,  which 
was  Increased  In  the  1936  treaty  from 
the  $250,000  obligation  of  the  Panama 
Railroad  alliance  by  the  United  States 
under  the  1903  treaty  because  of  the 
devaluation  of  the  gold  dollar;  and  sec- 
ond, $1,500,000  additional  insUgated  by 
the  Department  of  SUte  and  which  the 
Congress  requires  to  be  borne  by  the 
State  Department  budget  because  of  the 
protests  of  shipping  Interests  that  have 
to  pay  tolls,  as  more  than  $100  million 
annually  is  injected  Into  the  Panamanian 
economy  annually  from  U.S.  agencies  in 
the  Canal  Zone  and  other  U.S.  programs 
in  Panama,  a  further  increase  in  the 
annuity  is  open  to  serious  reservation. 
Moreover,  such  an  Increase  would  not 
settle  anything  but  would  definitely  lead 
to  further  demands. 

Mr.  President,  as  this  editorial  will  be 
of  interest  to  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
•■follows: 

(Prom  the  Chicago  THbima.  Juna  7,  ISM) 
No  Saa  Lavn.  Camax. 

An  authorltotive  study  in  the  New  Middle 
East,  a  London  periodical,  conclude*  that 
there  la  no  commercial  future  for  the  Suea 
Canal,  which  has  been  closed  since  the  six- 
day  war  In  lfHn.  The  development  of  giant 
tankers  and  ore  carriers  and  the  advent  of 
containers  for  dry  oargoea  will  make  the 
Sues  canal  noncompetlUve  with  other 
routes. 

A  single  tanker  of  300.000  tons  plying  be- 
tween British  porta  and  the  Persian  gulf  can 
cut  more  than  91  a  ton  off  the  price  of  carry- 
ing the  same  quantity  of  oil  via  the  canal 
route  In  the  largest  tankers  (75.000  tons) 
that  could  transit  the  canal  fiUly  loaded  In 
1967. 

Thla  experience  proves  that  American 
shipping  experts  were  right  when  they  told 
the  Johnson  administration  there  was  no 
economic  Justification  for  a  sea  level  canal  In 
Panama.  The  present  high-level  lake-lock 
canal,  with  Improvements  nearlng  comple- 
tion and  others  now  contemplated,  wlU  be 
adequate  for  potential  traffic  well  Into  the 
next  centiiry.  Ships  that  are  too  large  for 
the  present  canal  would  avoid  a  sea  level 
canal  because  of  the  toll  costs. 

The  Johnson  administration  negotiated 
new  treaties  for  the  existing  canal,  malting 
extraordinary  concessions  to  Panama,  In  re- 
turn for  the  right  to  construct  a  sea  level 
canal  in  Panama.  Th-  1903  treaty,  giving 
the  United  States  effective  sovereignty  In 
the  Canal  Zone  "In  perpetuity."  would  be 
abrogated  by  the  new  treaty,  which  woiUd 
acknowledge  Panama's  sovereignty  and  pro- 
vide for  Joint  ownership  and  operation  of 
the  canal. 

Another  treaty  would  ImperU  the  security 
of  the  canal  by  requiring  Panama's  consent 
for  defense  operations  outside  of  a  dimin- 
ished Canal  Zone. 

Publication  of  these  treaties  by  The  TUb- 
UNx  resulted  In  so  much  opposition  In  the 
United  SUtes  and  Panama  that  they  were 
never  formally  signed.  The  Nixon  admin- 
istration has  taken  no  position  on  the  ques- 
Uon.  but  the  military  Junu  In  Panama  baa 
announced  that  It  favors  a  sea  level  canal. 

The  Nixon  administration  should  not  try 
to  revive  these  treaUes.  Panama's  compen- 
sation, now  91.930.000  a  year.  shoiUd  be  In- 
creased, but  this  could  be  done  by  amend- 
ing the  present  treaty. 


SENATOR  KAGLETON  SPEAKS  ON 
THE  ROLE  OP  CONGRESS  IN  DE- 
FENSE SPENDING 

Mr.  MUSKTE.  Mr.  President,  the  able 
Junior  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagle- 
ton)  recently  delivered  a  timely  and  pro- 
vocative address  on  the  necessity  for 
Congress  to  face  up  to  Its  responsibility 
to  oversee  the  military  budget  and  de- 
fense spending.  He  pointed  out  that  too 
often  in  the  past.  Congress  has  abdicated 
this  responsibility,  and  said: 

It's  time  for  Congress  to  stop  complaining 
about  being  had  by  the  military  and  start 
scrutinizing  Pentagon  expenditures. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Senator 
Eaglxton's  remarks  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate,  amd  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

AOORSSS     BY     SCNATOa    THOICA8    P.     EACLTTON, 

Mat  31,  1969 
Year  after  year  since  194S,  the  generals  and 
admirals  have  marched  up  to  Capitol  Hill  to 


relate  new  and  often  exaggerated  threats  and 
recommend  new  and  ever-more  costly  weap- 
ons systams  to  meet  them — claiming  that 
each  U  "absolutely  neoeaaary  for  national 
security." 

And  Congress,  virtually  without  exception, 
has  voted  as  much  as  the  Pentagon  has  asked, 
or  more.  The  system  of  checks  and  balances 
has  simply  been  inoperative  In  governing  our 
military  expenditures. 

As  a  result,  the  spending  prlorlUes  of  this 
nation  have  been  grossly  distorted.  Accord- 
ing to  Missouri's  great  Senator  Stuart  Sym- 
ington, 76  centa  of  every  tax  dollar  in  the 
budget,  excluding  trust  funds,  goes  to  pay 
for  past,  present  and  futtire  wars.  We  have 
been  building  missiles  to  stand  guard  in  the 
fields  of  economically  decaying  run!  com- 
munities or  to  circle  our  crumbling  and 
smog  shrouded  cities. 

Today,  however,  we  see  a  new  phenomenon 
on  the  home  front — the  military  establish- 
ment— the  Pentagon — la  under  fire  and  on 
the  defensive. 

Day  after  day.  Congressmen  and  Senators 
rise  on  the  fioor  to  attack  defense  programs 
and  to  condemn  summarily  the  growth  and 
power  of  the  military-Industrial  complex — 
a  phrase  which  can  and  has  been  expanded 
to  Include,  as  one  choose,  the  academic  com- 
mumty.  labor  unions,  and  Congress  as  well. 
The  Pentagon  Is  now  experiencing  "mas- 
sive retaliation"  in  response  to  years  of  mili- 
tary over-kUl  In  selling  lu  programs  to  Con- 
gress. 

And  there  Is  a  real  danger  of  over-reaction 
which  could  produce  results  Just  as  serious 
as  our  past  quarter-century  of  runaway  mili- 
tary budgets. 

As  the  military  becomes  a  more  vulnerable 
target,  with  more  colossal  and  costly  blun- 
ders being  uncovered  everyday.  It  is  well  to 
remember  that  Congress  too  Is  to  blame. 

itony  Congressmen  and  Senators  have  been 
all  too  willing  to  yield  to  the  popular  pres- 
sures of  the  past  and  suppmrt  every  conceiv- 
able military  program.  They  may  now  heed 
a  new  vox  popull  and  oppose  every  program 
with  the  same  tenacity. 

Senators  now  fly  to  the  Air  Force  museum 
to  attack  the  ABM  in  the  shadow  of  the 
XB-70  bomber. 

The  ABM  Is  certainly  deserving  of  criti- 
cism— but  the  Inference  to  be  drawn  abO"t 
the  nUUtary  by  doing  so  in  the  shadow  of 
the  mechanical  equivalent  of  the  dodo,  bears 
close  scrutiny. 

For  It  was  Congress,  not  the  Pentagon, 
which  tried  the  hardest  to  keep  the  XB-70 
flying.  In  fact,  the  project  was  cancelled  over 
Congressional  opposition  after  1.3  billion  dol- 
lars was  poured  Into  It. 

The  general  and  admirals  do  not  control 
the  power  of  the  purse:  the  Congress  does. 
The  Pentagon  is  not  responsible  for  the  Con- 
gressional laxity;  Conrgess  Is. 

It's  time  for  Congress  to  stop  complaining 
about  being  had  by  the  military  and  start 
scrutinizing  Pentagon  expenditures. 

The  Joint  economic  Committee  has  re- 
cently Issued  a  document,  "The  Economics 
of  MlUUry  Procurement."  which  reports  "ex- 
tensive and  pervasive  economic  inefficiency 
and  waste,"  and  an  "absence  of  effective 
cost  control"  over  procurement  that  totaled 
•44  billion  In  the  last  budget  year. 

The  report  concludes  that  a  variety  of 
sloppy  practices  add  up  to  "a  vast  subsidy 
for  the  defense  Industry,  particularly  the 
larger  contractors." 

Congress  passed  the  "Truth  In  Negotiations 
Act"  In  1963  to  give  the  Government  a  look 
at  suppliers'  books  and  provide  accurate 
information  on  project  costs.  The  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Co^nmittee  indicates  widespread  non- 
compliance and  other  shortcomings  have 
rendered  it  Ineffective.  TTie  Oovemment's 
failure  to  fully  Implement  It  seems  to  be 
one  of  the  major  reasons.  The  9l8t  Con- 
gress can  and  must  see  that  thU  law  Is  not 
circumvented. 

Congress  can  empower  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  to  report  In  depth  the  cost 
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of  projects  as  they  progress  year  by  year, 
not  wait  until  3  billion  dollars  have  been 
vrasted  on  another  C-eA.  The  9l8t  Con- 
gress can  and  must  do  this. 

But  most  Importantly,  Congress  can  ques- 
tion some  of  the  assumptions  which  govern 
foreign  policy  and  dictate  national  security 
needs. 

For  Instance,  why  Is  a  standing  army  of 
over  3.4  million  men — the  largest  In  the 
world — necessary  ? 

There  Is  a  statutory  celling  on  the  armed 
forces,  limiting  them  to  3.3  million  men.  For 
the  past  30  years  Congress  has  suspended 
that  celUng,  Justifying  the  reason  for  such 
action  as  "obvious."  I  dont  tbtnk  It  Is 
obvious. 

Do  we  really  need  66.000  men  in  Korea, 
40,000  m  Okinawa,  40.000  in  Japan,  30,000 
in  the  Philippines,  46.000  In  Thailand,  23,000 
In  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  Puerto  Rica,  and 
Guantanamo,  10.000  in  Greeland.  228,000 
In  Western  E^urope,  92,000  stationed  In  "other 
places" — wherever  they  may  be — and  10,000 
In  North  Africa  and  the  Middle  East?  In  ad- 
dition, the  Atlantic  Fleet  requires  254,000 
men  and  the  Pacific  Fleet  requires  389.000 
men. 

The  Congress  has  the  power  to  raise  armies. 
It  has  the  responsibility  to  authorize  and 
appropriate  the  expenditures  of  federal  rev- 
enue. In  so  doing  It  can  set  national  priorities 
and  channel  national  resources  toward  na- 
tional goals. 

It  Is  time  we  started  exercising  that  respon- 
sibility In  a  responsible  manner. 


THE  PESTICIDE  PERIL — ^XVI 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  agri- 
cultural Industry,  which  has  up  until 
now  depended  heavily  on  pesticides  to 
control  imwanted  weeds  and  insects 
from  ruining  crops,  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly alarmed  at  the  potential  threat 
these  pesticides  pose  to  the  crops 
themselves. 

Persistent  pesticides  do  not  readily 
break  down  and  decompose  into  harm- 
less residues  after  they  have  taken  care 
of  the  intended  victim.  Instead,  they  re- 
main in  the  soil  smd  injure  the  next 
season's  crop.  The  buildup  of  still  toxic 
residues  can  persist  enough  to  some- 
times reduce  the  next  year's  grain  crop 
by  half  its  normal  output. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Wisconsin  Farm- 
ers Union  News  described  the  growing 
threat  of  pesticides  and  went  on  to  say 
that  the  threat  Is  not  limited  to  just  the 
soil,  but  to  waters,  fish,  wildlife,  and  the 
total  environment.  The  problem  is  of 
concern  to  scientists  and  conservation- 
ists alike  who  are  trying  to  develop  less 
harmful  chemicals  and  natural  controls 
which  will  do  the  job  effectively  without 
harming  the  environment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Wisconsin  Farmers  Union  News, 

May  26, 1969] 

Can  We  Tamk  the  Chemicals  That  Tame 

THE  Weeds? 

Madison. — Weeds  are  one  of  the  oldest 
problems  in  agriculture.  As  soon  as  man 
started  to  scratch  the  soil  with  a  stick  so  he 
could  domesticate  some  plants  for  his  own 
use,  he  started  competing  with  weeds. 

An  average  Wisconsin  corn  field  may  con- 
tain nearly  a  ton  of  weeds  p)er  acre  which  can 
reduce  the  crop  by  10  or  15  per  cent.  Con- 
sequently, most  cropping  practices  have  been 
developed  to  control  weeds.  Crops  were 
planted  In  rows  to  pull  a  cultivator  through. 


CULTIVATOB    BEING    BXPLACEO 

In  the  last  two  decades,  the  cultivator 
has  been  partially  replaced  with  chemical 
weed  sprays.  This  has  meant  that  rows  can 
be  closer  together  for  higher  production  and 
that  crops  can  smother  some  weeds. 

Sometimes  a  price  must  be  paid  for  the 
better  yields  and  more  efficient  land  use. 
Weed  chemicals  may  contaminate  some 
plants,  some  soil,  and  on  occasion  the  water 
runoff  from  fields. 

Agricultural  scientists  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  are  attacking  this  problem  from 
many  angles.  Farmers  wlU  probably  never 
go  back  to  the  cultivator  and  the  hoe.  In- 
stead researchers  wlU  seek  effective  chemi- 
cals that  can  help  control  weeds  without 
adding  to  pollution  problems. 

REMAIN    IN    son. 

One  of  the  problems  with  certain  herbi- 
cides is  that  they  are  able  to  remain  In  the 
soil  and  injure  the  next  season's  crop.  One 
example  is  atrazlne  which  Is  used  to  kill 
weeds  In  fields  of  soybeans,  com  and 
vegetables. 

Ideally  this  weed  chemical  should  decom- 
pose into  harmless  residue  after  it  has  done 
Its  weed-kUllng  Job.  But  under  certain  con- 
ditions. It  retains  Its  plant-killing  power 
and  the  next  season  It  goes  to  work  on  the 
planted  crop  as  well  as  the  weeds. 

Wisconsin  agronomist  K.  P.  Buchholtz  Is 
one  of  the  scientists  studying  this  persistence 
of  atrazlne.  He  is  also  testing  new  chemicals 
to  find  one  that  does  not  leave  any  harmful 
residue  for  the  next  crop. 

CAN    COT   CBAIN   CROP 

Atrazlne  weed  killer  applied  last  year  In  a 
cornfield  may  still  be  present  in  the  field 
this  year  when  it  is  planted  to  grain.  The 
normal  application  can  persist  enough  to  re- 
duce the  next  year's  grain  crop  one-fifth. 
With  heavy  atrazlne  applications  on  the  pre- 
vlousyear  of  corn,  the  grain  crop  can  be  cut 
In  half  because  of  the  residue. 

Buchholtz  has  found  that  certain  practices 
can  cut  down  this  weedkUler  residue  effect. 
The  chemical  can  be  applied  at  a  lower  rate 
in  the  cornfields,  and  the  fields  can  be  plowed 
to  turn  the  chemical  to  the  surface  for  faster 
breakdown.  He  has  also  found  that  the 
chemical  applied  in  solution  is  less  persistent 
than  when  applied  in  granular  form.  Also  if 
it  is  applied  before  the  corn  comes  up  rather 
than  afterward.  It  has  a  month  longer  to  de- 
compose during  the  growing  season.  He  found 
too,  that  certain  varieties  of  grain  are  more 
tolerant  of  the  chemical  than  others. 

Of  course  weather  conditions  can  make  a 
difference,  but  they  can  not  be  controlled.  In 
a  warm,  wet  year  atrazlne  breaks  down  faster 
and  causes  less  harm  the  next  year. 

Soils  scientists  Gordon  Chesters  and  David 
Armstrong  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  are 
studying  what  happens  chemically  to  atra- 
zlne when  it  gets  into  the  soil.  Atrazlne  is 
broken  down  by  chemical  reactions  which  are 
speeded  up  when  acids  and  organic  matter 
are  present.  In  the  acid  sandy  soil  of  central 
Wisconsin  atrazlne  Is  two-thirds  to  three- 
fourths  decomposed  In  226  days.  In  the  same 
length  of  time  in  an  alkaline  clay  soil,  it 
might  be  only  10  per  cent  decomposed.  In 
peat  or  muck  soil  atrazlne  attaches  to  or- 
ganic matter  particles  where  It  is  kept  out  of 
circulation  or  Is  subjected  to  breakdown  by 
organic  acids. 

The  pollution  of  soil  by  weed  chemicals  is 
not  only  a  problem  in  fields  and  gardens.  It 
also  occurs  in  our  forest  nurseries.  Tree  seed- 
lings are  hard  to  start  because  of  weed  com- 
petition, so  beds  are  often  sprayed  with  a 
weedkiller  such  as  2,4-D. 

HARMFUL   TO   TREES 

A  Wisconsin  forestry  researcher,  Theodore 
kozlowski.  has  found  that  many  of  the  com- 
mon chemicals  used  to  control  weeds  In  red 
pine  nurseries  actually  "suffocate"  the  young 
plants.  Researchers  are  constantly  searching 
for  new  chemicals  that  will  control  the  weeds 
without  harming  the  plants,  and  they  are 


also  looking  for  kinds  of  trees  that  are  more  , 
tolerant  to  these  herbicides. 

Pollution  by  weed  chemicals  is  not  only  a 
soil  problem — It  also  Is  a  problem  In  water. 
In  many  communities,  a  battle  rages  about 
control  of  algae,  seaweed  and  other  weeds  In 
local  lakes  or  ponds.  Some  of  the  chemicals 
that  kUl  weeds  In  the  water  may  also  kill  the 
fish  or  are  harmful  to  swimmers  when  used 
Improperly. 

WATER  WEED   CONTROL 

One  chemical  for  water  weeds  has  been 
tested  by  Wisconsin  entomologist  William 
Hllsenhoff  and  found  to  be  effective  for 
cleaning  up  water  weed  (Elodea)  in  farm 
ponds  and  small  lakes.  The  chemical.  Dlquat, 
killed  the  weeds  In  a  &-acre  pond  within  six 
days,  and  it  did  not  harm  the  fish,  insects  or 
other  animals  In  the  pond.  It  did,  however, 
remove  the  habitat  of  the  animals  that  live 
on  Elodea  so  they  were  forced  to  migrate  to 
a  new  habitat. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  weeds  them- 
selves have  become  a  serious  pollutant  In 
waters  all  over  the  world.  While  we  worry 
about  contamination  by  algae  and  other  tiny 
weeds  In  northern  stress,  tropical  places  have 
a  giant  problem  with  water  hyacinth  chok- 
ing up  the  main  rivers. 

COST  FACTOR  IMPORTANT 

This  weed  Is  of  major  concern  on  the 
rivers  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  South  America.  It 
is  also  a  serious  problem  on  the  Gulf  Coast 
of  the  United  Stotes.  The  water  hyacinth 
problem  is  partly  of  man's  own  making.  As 
be  moved  Into  new  areas  be  brought  plant 
material  with  him.  One  effective  control  is 
quarantine,  which  Is  working  in  some  areas. 
The  cost  of  chemicals  for  massive  weed  con- 
trol is  very  difficult  for  many  of  these  poor 
countries  at  this  time. 

What  are  we  doing  about  the  weed  prob- 
lem and  the  pollution  problems  that  go  with 
it?  Scientists  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
and  elsewhere  are  attacking  it  in  several  di- 
rections. 

One,  they  are  trying  to  find  chemicals  that 
kill  weeds  and  then  leave  residues  that  will 
not  harm  beneficial  crops  and  will  not  get 
into  the  soil  and  water  to  harm  plant  and 
animal  life  there. 

Second,  they  are  finding  out  the  conditions 
imder  which  the  chemicals  are  less  harmful. 
They  already  hnow  that  certain  times  of  ap- 
plication are  better  and  that  in  certain  soils 
and  climates  the  problem  is  not  as  great. 

Third,  they  are  looking  for  plants  that  are 
more  tolerant  of  the  chemicals  now  used. 
They  have  found  certain  varieties  now  in 
existence  that  are  able  to  withstand  chemical 
sprays.  At  the  same  time,  plant  breeders  are 
trying  to  produce  new  varieties  that  have 
this  resistance. 


VIRGIN  ISLANDS  PASSES  LAW  SIM- 
ILAR TO  S.  9 — TO  COMPENSATE 
INNOCENT   VICTIMS   OF   CRIME 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  1 
have  reintroduced  my  proposel  to  create 
a  commission  to  compensate  victims  of 
crime.  The  proposal  is  contained  in  my 
bill.  S.  9,  of  the  91st  Congress.  I  have 
previously  introduced  this  proposal  in 
the  89th  and  90th  Congresses.  Since  its 
first  introduction  in  1965, 1  have  had  the 
benefit  of  the  opinions  of  some  of  the 
Nation's  top  legal  scholars  and  their  con- 
tributions have,  I  feel,  measurably  im- 
proved my  proposal. 

Recently,  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Kevin  J.  Butler,  special  assistant  to  the 
Virgin  Islands  representative  to  Wash- 
ington, informing  me  that  the  Virgin 
Islands  Legislature  enacted  a  similar 
proposal  in  March  1968.  The  Virgin  Is- 
lands now  joins  the  States  of  California. 
Massachusetts,  Hawaii,  New  York,  and 
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Mmiy\MnA.  and  the  two  foreign  luUions. 
OthU  Britain  and  New  Zealand,  which 
alreadr  have  meh  provlalon*  In  their 
laws. 

I  think  that  It  la  time  for  the  UJ3. 
CongreM  to  consider  my  proposal.  I  hope 
that  action  will  be  taken  on  S.  9  thla 
year. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
law  to  provide  for  the  compensation  of 
the  innocent  victims  of  crime  be  printed 
In  the  Rscou). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  law  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcosd.  as 
follows : 

Bnx  3498 
(Mo.  am  (Approved  U»ith  0.  19«8)  Seventh 
LegUlature   oX   the   VlrgUa   IalAnd«  of   the 
United  SUte»— regular  session) 
An  set  to  provide  for  compensation  to  inno- 
cent vlcums  of  certain  criminal  offenses  or 
the  dependents  of  such  victims,  to  establish 
a  criminal  victims  compensation  commis- 
sion, and  for  related  purposes 
Be   it  enmcted   by   the  Legislature  of  the 
Virgin  /steMii. 

OBLiiusi  4.  Chapter  31  of  Title  3.  Virgin 
lalanda  Code,  as  amended.  U  hereby  further 
amended  by  the  addition  thereto  of  the 
following  section: 

"i  375a.  Virgin  Islands  Crlmmal  Victims 
Compensation  Coounlsslon 
"(a)  There  is  hereby  created  and  estab- 
lished the  Virgin  Islands  Criminal  Victims 
Compensation  Com  mission  which  shall  be 
composed  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  De- 
partmenu  of  Social  Welfare.  Health,  and 
Public  Safety  and  the  Attorney  General,  or 
their  dealgneee.  as  member*  ez  ofllclo.  The 
Commission  shall,  at  lu  first  meeUng  in  each 
calendar  year,  elect  as  its  Chairman  one  of 
Its  members  and  the  Commissioner  of  Social 
Welfare  shall  serve  as  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Commission.  For  administrative  purposes 
the  Commission  shall  be  an  agency  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  within  the  Department,  and 
sliall  be  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  Com- 
missioner In  his  capacity  as  Executive  Secre- 
tary as  expressly  provided  by  law. 

"(t>)  The  Commission  shall  meet  at  least 
twice  in  each  calendar  year  and  whenever 
called  to  meeting  by  the  Chairman  or  by  the 
Executive  Secretary  to  administer  and  exe- 
cute the  provisions  of  chapter  7.  Title  34. 
Virgin  Islands  Code,  or  to  est&blish.  amend, 
or  revise  policy  or  rules  and  regulations. 

"(c)  Three  members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum:  and  no  matter  requiring  the  ap- 
proval or  determination  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  effectively  approved  or  determined 
unless  It  receives  the  afllrmaUve  vote  of  a 
majority  of  the  members  present  and  voting 
(a quorum  being  present)." 

8«cnoN  2.  Title  34  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
Code  Is  hereby  amended  by  the  addition 
thereto  of  the  following  new  chapter: 

"CHAPm    7.    CaUflNAL   VICTIMS   COMPKNSATION 
ACT 

"Subchapter   I.    Short   title:   declaration   of 

policy:  definitiorta 
"t  151.  Short  Utle 

"This  chapter  shall  be  known  as  and  may 
be  cited  as  the  Virgin  Islands  Criminal  Vic- 
tims Compensation  Act*.  It  shall  be  liberally 
construed  to  effect  its  purposes. 
"1 153.  Statement    of  policy 

"The  purpose  of  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  U  to  estabUsh  a  program  of  public 
compensation  to  Innocent  victims  of  cer- 
tain criminal  offenses,  to  the  persons  Injured 
or  killed  while  attempting  to  prevent  the 
commission  of  criminal  offenses  or  to  ap- 
prehend suspected  offenders,  and  to  famiUes 
of  such  victims  or  persons  for  personal  In- 
juries or  deaths  resulting  from  the  commU- 
slon  of  such  offenses.  This  purpose  is  a  re- 


flection of  the  reeocnltlon  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  Virgin  Islands  that  many  crimi- 
nal offenses  result  from  social  and  economic 
illsiaiss    of    the    community,    while    many 
others  result  from   the  temporary  and  per- 
manent mental  and  emotional  aberrations  of 
the  offender,  and  still  others  are  pwrpetrated 
by   the   asocial   and   the   socially   immature 
and  Immoral,  aU  of  which  are  beyond  the 
control  of  most  victims  of  crimes.  The  LrSgU- 
lature  Is  further  cognizant  of  the  social  need 
to  enlist  and  encourage  the  cooperation  of 
the    public    In    preventing    crimes    and    in 
capturing  criminals  and  to  compensate  any 
person  who  Is  Injured  while  attempting  to 
prevent    a   crime   or    apprehend   a   criminal. 
With  this  recognition  as  a  base,  the  Legis- 
lature determines  aind  declares,  as  a  matter 
of  public  policy,  that  no  Innocent  victim  of 
any  criminal  offense  covered  by  this  chapter. 
no  person  Injured  while  fulfilling  his  public 
duty  In  attempting  to  prevent  a  crime  or  to 
apprehend  a  criminal,  and  no  family  of  any 
such  victim  or  person  shall  be  constrained 
to   bear   the   financial    burden   of   resulting 
personal  injury  or  death,  and  that  the  Oov- 
emment  of  the  people  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
shall  compensate  any  such  victim  or  person 
or  family  for  the  loss  resulting  from  such  In- 
jxu7  or  death. 

"i  153.  Definitions 

"Unless  the  context  clearly  requires  other- 
wise, as  used  In  this  chapter — 

'(1)  The  term  appUcant'  means  any  per- 
son who  applies  for  compensation  under  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter. 

"(2)  The  term  'child'  means  an  unmarried 
person  who  is  under  eighteen  years  of  age 
and  includes  a  stepchild  or  an  adopted  child. 
"(3)  Thri  term  'ComnUsslon'  means  the 
Virgin  Islands  Criminal  Victims  Compensa- 
tion Commission  created  and  establlahed 
by  Section  375a  of  Title  3  of  this  Code. 

"(4)  The  term  'dependents'  means  such 
relatives  of  a  deceased  victim  as  were  sub- 
stantially dependent  upon  his  Income  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  or  would  have  been  so  de- 
pendent but  for  the  incapacity  due  to  the  in- 
jury from  which  death  resulted,  and  shall 
Include  the  child  of  such  victim  bom  after 
his  death. 

"(5)  The  term  'Executive  Secretary'  means 
the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Commission. 
"(6)  The  term  'offender'  means  any  person 
accused.  Indicted,  or  convicted  of  the  crim- 
inal offense  which  was  the  alleged  cause  of 
the  Injury  or  death  for  which  compensation 
is  sought  under  the  provisions  of  this  chap- 
ter. 

"(7)  The  terms  'personal  injury"  and  'In- 
jury' mean  actual  bodily  harm,  and  include 
pregnancy  and  mental  or  nervous  shock. 

■'(8)  The  term  'victim'  means  any  person 
who  U  Injured  or  killed — 

"(A)  by  an  act  or  omission  of  any  other 
person  which  U  within  the  scope  of  the  crim- 
inal offenses  covered  by  subsection  (a)  of 
section  laa  of  this  chapter,  or 

"(B)  while  attempting  to  prevent  the  com- 
mission of  a  criminal  offense  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Title  14  of  this  code,  or  to  appre- 
hend a  person  suspected  of  such  an  offense. 
"Subchapter  II.  AdmirtUtration  and 
procedure 
"I  156.  Powers  and  duties  of  the  Executive 
Secretary :     Preliminary    hearings: 
reports      with      recommendations: 
submission  to  Commission 
"(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  m  this 
chapter,   the  Executive  Secretary   shall   ad- 
minister the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

"(b)  Upon  an  application  made  to  the 
Commission  under  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter,  the  Executive  Secretary  shall  hold 
a  prompt  and  fair  hearing  on  each  applica- 
tion filed  under  this  chapter,  and,  on  the 
basis  of  evidence  received,  shall  prepare  a 
written  report  with  recommendation  for  ac- 
tion on  such  application  by  the  Commission. 


"(c)  The  Executive  Secretary,  within  five 
day*  after  the  preparation  of  the  report  with 
recommendations,  shall  submit  copies  to  each 
member  of  the  Commission,  to  the  applicant, 
to  the  victim  If  he  Is  not  the  applicant  and 
is  living,  and  to  any  offender,  and  he  shall 
submit,  upon  request,  copies  to  any  other 
person  who  satisfies  the  Elxecutlve  Secretary 
that  he  has  a  substantial  Interest  In  the  pro- 
ceedings. He  shall  further,  within  30  days 
after  the  preparation  of  the  report  with  rec- 
ommendation, submit  such  report  and  rec- 
ommendation to  the  Commission  and  call  the 
Commission  to  formal  meeting  for  the  ptir- 
pooes  of  considering  and  acting  upon  the  ap- 
plication and  the  report. 

"(d)   The  Executive  Secretary  shall  notify 
the  applicant,  the  victim  If  he  is  not  the  ap- 
plicant and  Is  living,  any  offender,  and  any 
other    person    who    satisfies    the    Executive 
Secretary  that  he  has  a  substantial  interest 
In  the  proceedings  of  the  time  and  place  for 
the  preliminary  hearing  before  him  and  for 
the  final  consideration  by  the  Commission. 
"(e)   The    Executive    Secretary    shall    ex- 
ecute all  orders  of  the  Commission. 
"1  157.  Powers   and   duties  of   the   Commis- 
sion:   final   orders   and   decisions: 
finality 

"(a)  When  called  to  consider  and  to  act 
upon  an  outstanding  application  and  ac- 
companying report  submitted  pursuant  to 
section  156(c)  of  thU  chapter,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  make  its  determination  and  Issue 
lu  order  with  due  dispatch.  Such  deter- 
mination and  order  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  final  as  provide  by  section  168  of  this 
chapter. 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  hold  a  fair 
hearing  before  making  Its  determinations 
and  before  rendering  a  final  order  when  such 
a  hearing  is  requested  by  the  Executive  Sec- 
retary, by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Commission,  by  the  applicant,  or  by  the 
offender. 

"I  158.  Procedural   powers   and   limitations; 
rights  of  parties:  effect  of  criminal 
conviction:  Immunity  of  witnesses 
"(a)   The    Executive    Secretary    and    the 
Commission,  when  conducting  a  proceeding 
under  this  chapter,  shall  have  the  authority 
and  the  power  to  administer  oaths  and  af- 
firmations, to  issue  subpoenae  ad  testifican- 
dum   and    subpoenae    duces    tecum    which 
shall   be   enforceable   pursuant   to   the   per- 
tinent provisions  of  chapter  29.  Title  14.  Vir- 
gin Islands  Code,  in  any  case  of  contumaci- 
ous failure  to  comply  with  any  such  sub- 
poena, to  rule  upon  offers  of  proof  and  re- 
ceive relevant  evidence,  to  take  or  cause  dep- 
ositions to  be  taken  when  it  is  determined 
that  the  prompt  and  fair  disposition  of  the 
proceeding  wiU  be  furthered  thereby,  to  re- 
quire   reports    or    testimony    from    medical 
doctors   or   psychologUts   who   have   treated 
or  examined  the  victim  In  relation  to  the  In- 
jury  or   death    for    which    compensation   Is 
sought,  to  direct  the  course  of  the  proceed- 
ing,  to  dispose  of  procedural   requests   and 
motions,   to  make  recommendations,   deter- 
minations,   and   orders   In   conformity   with 
sections  158  and  167  of  this  chapter,  and  to 
take  any  other  action   authorized   by  rules 
and    regulations    promulgated    pursuant    to 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter.  No  subpoena 
may   be  Issued  except   under   the  signature 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  or  of  the 
Executive  Secretary,  and  application  to  any 
cotirt  for  the  enforcement  of  such  subpoena 
may  be  made  only  by  the  Chairman  or  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary. 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  adopt  by  reg- 
ulation af  the  rules  of  evidence  in  connection 
with  the  preliminary  hearing  and  in  connec- 
tion with  the  final  consideration  the  provi- 
sions of  section  10  of  the  Revised  Model  State 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  promulgated 
in  1961  by  the  National  Conference  of  Com- 
missioners on  Uniform  State  Laws. 
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"(c)  The  applicant,  any  offender,  and  any 
other  pwrson  who  satisfies  the  Ksecutlve  Sec- 
retary at  the  pcelimlnary  hearing  or  the 
Commission  a*  the  final  consideration  that 
he  has  a  substantial  interest  in  the  proceed- 
ings shall  have  the  right  to  appear  and  be 
beard,  either  in  person  or  by  attorney,  and 
shall  also  have  the  right  to  produce  evidence 
and  to  call,  to  examine,  and  to  cross-examine 
witnesses. 

"(d)  Any  person  who  files  an  application 
under  the  provisions  of  subsection  (c)  of 
section  161  of  this  chapter  on  behalf  of  a 
victim  or  a  dependent  who  is  a  child  or  who 
Is  non  ccHnpos  mentis  shall  have  all  of  the 
procedural  rights  and  privileges  granted  and 
guaranteed  to  applicants  under  this  chapter. 
"(e)  No  person  appearing  as  a  witness  be- 
fore the  Commission  at  flnai  consideration 
may  be  excused  from  answering  any  question 
put  to  him  by  any  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  ground  that  to  answer  might  or 
would  Incriminate  him;  but  no  answers  made 
by  any  witness  to  any  such  question  shall  be 
used  or  admitted  in  evidence  in  any  pro- 
ceeding against  such  witness,  except  In  a 
criminal  prosecution  against  the  person  for 
perjury  or  for  contempt  in  respect  to  any 
answer  to  any  such  question.  Refusal  to  an- 
swer any  question  determined  by  the  Com- 
mission to  be  proper  and  pertinent  shall  be 
subject  to  punishment  for  contempt  under 
the  pertinent  provisions  of  diapter  29,  Title 
14,  Virgin  Islands  (?ode. 

"(f)  In  piairine  a  determination  the  Com- 
mission shall  consider  aU  circumstances 
which  it  determines  to  be  relevant.  Including 
provocation,  consent,  or  any  other  behavior 
o<  the  victim,  which  directly  contributed  to 
his  injury  or  death. 

"(g)  The  Executive  Secretary,  in  connec- 
tion with  ths  preliminary  hearing,  and  the 
Commission,  In  connection  with  the  final 
consideration,  may  not  make  public  any  In- 
formation which  might  lead  to  the  identifi- 
cation of  the  offender  or  of  the  victim  If — 

"(1)  the  offender  has  not  been  convicted, 
or 

"(2)  the  Executive  Secretary  or  the  Com- 
mission is  satisfied  that  privacy  Is  necessary 
to  protect  the  Interests  of  the  victim  or  any 
dependent  of  the  victim. 

"(h)  Every  determination  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  based  on  the  evidence  before  it 
and  shall  be  suppc»'ted  by  substantial  evi- 
dence. The  applicant  shall  have  the  burden 
of  proving  every  pertinent  fact,  which  Is 
brought  into  issue,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Commission. 
"Subc/iopter  ///.  ilppHcatton;  atoord  and 
payment  of  compensation 
•'I  161.  AppUcatlon:  Eligibility;  Require- 
ments; Limitations 
"(a)  Any  victim,  any  person  who  is  re- 
q>onsible  for  the  maintenance  or  care  of  the 
victim  and  who  has  Incurred  expenses  as  a 
resvUt  of  injury  to  or  the  death  of  the  victim, 
and.  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  the  victim, 
the  estate  or  any  dependents  of  the  victim 
may  apply  for  compensation  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter:  Provided,  however, 
That  no  person  who  is  not  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  or  who  Is  not  an  Immigrant 
alien  admitted  to  the  United  States  for  per- 
manent residence  tmder  the  pertinent  pro- 
visions of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  as  amended  (8  U.S.C.  §S  1101  et.  seq.) 
may  apply  for  or  receive  compensation  under 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

"(b)  Every  application  for  compensation 
under  this  chapter  shall  be  filed  with  the 
Executive  Secretary  In  accordance  with  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Commission  within 
one  year  after  the  personal  injury  or  death 
occurs.  Additionally,  the  Executive  Secretary 
must  be  notified  within  thirty  days  after 
such  Injury  or  death  occurs  that  an  applica- 
tion for  compensation  under  this  chapter  will 
be  filed,  and  a  report  of  the  criminal  offense 
which  allegedly  caused  the  injury  or  death 


for  which  compensation  is  sought  xmder  this 
chi4>t«r  sbaU  be  filed  by  the  victim  with  the 
police  within  twenty-foiir  hours  after  ths 
offense  was  committed.  If  the  aiq>Ueatlon, 
notification,  or  report  Is  not  filed  or  made 
within  the  time  prescribed,  the  applicant 
sh«ai  liave  the  burden  of  satisfying  the  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary  that  the  delay  was  jtistlfied 
by  extraordinary  circumstances. 

"(c)  In  any  case  In  which  the  victim  or  a 
dependent  of  a  victim  is  a  child,  the  appli- 
cation may  be  filed  on  his  behalf  by  his  par- 
ent or  guardian;  and  in  any  case  in  which 
the  victim  or  a  dependent  of  the  victim  is 
mentally  Incompetent  the  application  may  be 
filed  on  his  behalf  by  his  parent,  guardian, 
or  such  other  person  authorized  to  admin- 
ister his  estate. 

"(d)  No  more  than  one  application  may  be 
filed  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  person  eligible 
to  file  an  application  under  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section;  and  where 
more  than  one  application  is  filed  on  behalf 
of  two  or  more  dependents  of  the  same  victim 
the  Executive  Secretary  and  the  Commission 
shall  consolidate  the  claims  and  the  pro- 
ceedings thereunder. 
•■J  162.  Offenses  and  incidents  covered 

"(a)  The  Commissioner  may  order  the 
payment  of  compensation  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter  In  any  case  in 
which — 

"(1)  The  victim  was  injured  or  killed  by 
any  act  or  omission  that  constitutes  a  crimi- 
nal offense  which  as  a  felony  or  aggravated 
assault  and  battery  under  the  laws  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  which  may  be  prosecuted 
under  the  laws  of  the  Virgin  Islands  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  subchapter  V,  chapter  1, 
Title  14  of  this  code;  or 

" (2)  The  victim  was  Injured  or  killed  while 
attempting  to  prevent  the  commission  of  a 
criminal  offense  which  may  be  prosecuted 
under  the  laws  of  the  Virgin  Islands  pursuant 
to  tjie  provisions  of  subchapter  V.  chapter  1, 
Title  14  of  this  code,  or  to  apprehend  a  per- 
son suspected  of  such  an  offense. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  the 
fact  that  the  offender  was  legally  Incapable 
of  forming  a  criminal  Intent  by  reason  of 
age.  insanity,  drunkenness,  or  otherwise  shall 
not  preclude  an  award  of  compensation  under 
this  chapter. 

"S  163.  Awards:    General    provisions;    allow- 
able  compensation;    standards   for 
compensation:  effect  of  prosecution 
or  conviction 
"(a)   The  Conunlssion,  upon  proper  appli- 
cation  and   after   the   required   preliminary 
hearing  before  the  Executive  Secretary  and 
the   reqiiired   final   consideration   and   if   it 
determines  that  the  applicant  has  satisfied 
the  burden  of  proving  all  contested  Issues 
of  fact,  may  order  the  payment  of  compen- 
sation in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter  from  the  Criminal  Victims'  Com- 
pensation Fund  created  and  established  as  a 
special   revolving   fund   in   the   Treasury  of 
the    Virgin    Islands    under    section   3030   of 
Title  33  of  this  code. 

"(b)  Subject  to  the  limitations  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  164  of  this  subchapter  and 
to  the  deductions  and  limitations  under 
section  166  of  this  subchapter,  the  CommU- 
sion  may  order  the  payment  of  compensa- 
tion— 

"(1)  to.  or  for  the  benefit  of,  the  victim  or 
to  his  estate  up  to  the  amount  of  expenses 
actually  and  reasonably  incurred  or  to  be 
incurred  as  a  result  of  the  injury  or  death 
of  the  victim,  including  medical,  bvirlal.  and 
other  necessary  expenses; 

"(2)  to  any  person  repsonslble  for  the 
maintenance  of  care  of  the  victim  who  has 
Inctirred  expenses  as  a  result  of  the  Injury 
or  death  of  the  victim,  including  medical, 
burial,  and  other  necessary  expenses,  up  to 
the  amount  of  such  expenses; 

"(3)  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  victim 
for— 


"(A)  ths  loss  ot  esmlngs  resulting  from 
total  or  partial  disability  resulting  from  the 
injury  equal  to  two-thirds  (%)  of  ths  dif- 
ference between  his  earnings  (or  earning 
power,  If  the  victim  was  not  employed)  at 
the  time  when  the  Injury  occured,  and  the 
wages.  If  any,  earned  by  the  victim  during 
his  disability,  but  not  to  exceed  four  hundred 
dolUrs  (S400)   in  any  one  month;  and 

"(B)  pain  and  suffering,  but  not  to  exceed 
five  htmdred  dollars   ($500); 

"(4)  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  the  victim, 
W>  or  for  the  benefit  of  any  one  or  more  of 
the  dependents  of  the  victim  up  to  the 
amount  of  pecuniary  loss  of  such  dependents, 
but  not  to  exceed  ten  thousand  dollars 
($10,000)  to  the  spouse  of  the  deceased  vic- 
tim and  not  to  exceed  one  thousand  dollars 
($1,000)  to  each  dependent  of  the  deceased 
victim  other  than  the  spouse. 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
amount  of  any  compensation  to  be  awarded 
under  this  chapter,  the  Commission  shall. 
Insofar  as  practicable  and  feasible,  formu- 
late standards  for  the  tiniform  and  consistent 
application  of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter, 
and  shall  take  into  consideration  rates  and 
amounts  of  compensation  payable  for  in- 
juries and  death  under  other  laws  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  of  the  United  States  and 
the  availability  of  funds  In  the  Criminal 
Victims'  Compensation  Fund. 

"(d)  An  award  may  be  granted  under  this 
chapter  whether  or  not  any  person  is  prose- 
cuted for  or  convicted  of  the  crime  which 
is  the  alleged  cause  of  the  Injury  or  death. 
The  Executive  Secretary  or  the  Commission 
may  suspend  the  preliminary  hearing  or  the 
final  consideration,  respectively,  for  such  ap- 
propriate period  during  which  a  prosecution 
iot  the  criminal  offense,  which  Is  the  alleged 
cause  of  the  injury  or  death  for  which  com- 
pensation is  sought,  has  been  conunenced 
or  is  imminent, 
"i  164.  Same:  Limitations 

"(a)  The  total  amount  of  compensation 
awarded  or  paid  to  any  one  applicant  undei 
the  provisions  of  section  163  of  this  sub- 
chapter may  not  exceed  the  sum  of  $10,000. 
"(b)  The  Commission  may  not  award  com- 
pensation to  an  applicant  tmder  this  chap- 
ter if,  supported  by  substantial  evidence, 
It  determines  that — 

"(1)  The  criminal  offense,  which  allegedly 
caused  the  injury  or  death  for  which  com- 
pensation is  sought  under  this  chapter,  did 
not  occur;  but  If  any  person  has  been  con- 
victed of  the  criminal  offense,  proof  of  that 
convlctlcm  unless  an  appeal  against  the 
conviction  or  a  petition  for  a  rehearing,  re- 
trial, or  certiorari  in  respect  of  all  charges  is 
pending  or  a  new  trial  or  rehearing  has  been 
ordered,  shall  be  res  Judicata  as  to  the  fact 
that  the  criminal  offense  has  been  com- 
mitted; or 

"(2)  The  act  or  omission  which  constitu- 
ted such  criminal  offense  was  not  a  proxi- 
mate cause  of  the  Injury  or  death:  or 

"(3)  The  requirements  of  section  161  of 
this  chapter  were  not  met  or  the  provisions 
of  section  162  of  this  subchapter  were  not 
satisfied;  or 

"(4)  The  offender  Is  the  victim's  spouse, 
parent,  grandparent,  stepparent,  child, 
grandchild,  stepchild,  brother,  sister,  half 
brother,  half  sister,  or  spouse's  parent,  grand- 
parent, stepparent,  child,  grandchild,  step- 
child,  brother,   or   sister;    or 

"(5)  At  the  time  when  the  personal  in- 
Jury  or  death  was  caused  or  at  any  time 
after  the  injury,  either  the  victim  was  liv- 
ing with  the  offender  as  his  wife  or  as  her 
husband,  or  both  the  victim  and  the  of- 
fender were  members  of  the  same  household; 
or 

"(6)  The  victim  provoked,  consented  to. 
or  in  any  other  direct  manner  contributed  to 
his  injury  or  death;  or 

"(7)  The  victim  and  the  offender,  at  the 
time  when  the  injury  or  death  was  caused. 
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wer*  Migagwrt  In  a  oommon  unlawful  antar- 
prta*  or  aetlTlty:  or 

"(8)  TlM  Injury  or  d«*th  wm  o*UMd  by 
tiM  op«nttlon  of  •  motor  ▼ehlol*.  alrpUn*.  or 
tMMkt.  mil  Mi  tlM  T«IUol«.  kbpUuM.  or  boat 
mM  uaad  ■•  «  woapon  in  •  dallbwrmt*  kttampt 
to  Injur*  or  kill  tb*  rlctlm. 

"(c)  Orders  for  payment  of  oompenaatlon 
puratiant  to  ttal«  obaptar  may  be  mad*  only 
aa  to  Injurlee  or  daatb  eauaad  by  criminal 
offenaea  oocurrlnc  after  Jime  30.  1068.  or 
oauaed  during  an  attempt  to  prerent  a  crim- 
inal offenae  or  to  apprehend  a  person  su%- 
peoted  of  committing  such  an  offenae  wblcb 
attempt  occurred  after  June  30,  1968. 
"f  168.  Same:  Tarma  of  payment;  deductions 
"(a)  Bxcept  aa  otherwise  provided  in  this 
chapter,  any  order  for  the  payment  of  com- 
pensation under  this  chapter  may  be  made 
on  such  terms  as  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines to  be  appropriate. 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  deduct  from 
any  payments  awarded  under  thla  chapter 
the  amount  of  any  moneys  actually  received 
by  the  applicant  from  the  offender,  from 
any  person  on  behalf  of  the  offender,  or 
from  any  payments  under  any  insurance 
policy,  other  than  a  policy  on  the  victim's 
IU€,  but  Uftludlng  workmen's  compensation. 
for~the  pcnonal  injury  or  death  for  which 
compenaatlon  waa  awarded  under  this 
chapter. 

"(c)  The  payment  of  any  compensation 
awarded  under  this  chapter  shall  be  subject 
to  and  limited  by  other  outstanding  awards 
under  this  chapter  and  the  amount  of  money 
In  the  Criminal  Victims'  Comftensatlon 
Fund. 

"i  166.  Same:  Finality  and  reconsideration: 
review 
"(a)  Every  determination  and  order  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  final,  except  that  an 
applicant  may  obtain  a  reconsideration  by 
the  Commission  of  an  order  upon  filing  a 
written  request  for  reconsideration  with  the 
Executive  Secretary  within  one  calendar 
year  after  the  Issuance  of  the  order,  and 
upon  approval  of  the  request  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  an  award  to  or  for  the 
benefit  of  the  victim  under  subdivision  (3) 
of  subsection  (b),  section  163  of  this  sub- 
chapter which  Is  to  be  paid  periodically,  de- 
pending on  the  continuing  disability  of  and 
any  wages  earned  by  the  victim,  the  Com- 
mission shall  review  the  award  at  least  every 
two  years  to  determine  such  continuing  dis- 
ability and  wages  earned.  If  any,  and  to  alter 
such  award  to  accord  with  any  pertinent 
change  in  circumstances.  The  victim  shall 
inform  the  Commlaalon  of  any  pertinent 
change  In  hla  disability  or  In  his  income 
from  wages.  If  the  victim  doea  not  Inform 
the  Commission  aa  required,  hla  paymenta 
may  be  terminated  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Commission. 

"(c)  Neither  the  right  of  the  applicant 
to  reconsideration  nor  the  obligation  of  the 
Commission  to  review  shall  affect  the  finality 
of  a  determination  and  order  of  the 
Commission. 

"Subchapter  IV.   Recovery  of  compensation 
"i  169.  Repayment  by  the  applicant 

"Any  applicant  who  has  received  payments 
on  an  award  made  by  the  Commission  under 
this  chapter  shall  pay  to  the  Conunlssion  all 
stuns,  not  to  exceed  the  amount  of  such  pay- 
ment, which,  after  the  payment  on  the  award, 
have  been  received  by  the  applicant  from  the 
offender,  from  any  person  on  behalf  of  the 
offender,  or  from  any  payments  under  any  In- 
surance policy,  other  than  a  life  policy,  for 
the  personal  injury  or  death  for  which  the 
award  was  made  under  this  chapter. 
"^  170.  Recovery  from  the  offender 

"(a)  In  any  case  where  a  person  is  con- 
victed of  a  crime  which  was  the  cause  of  the 
Injury  or  death  fc»'  which  compensation  has 
been  awarded  under  this  chapter,  the  Com- 
mission may  Institute  an  action  against  aucb 


person  for  the  recovery  of  the  whole  or  any 
apecllled  part  of  such  compensation  actually 
paid  to  the  applicant  under  this  chapter  In 
any  coiu-t  of  competent  Jurisdiction  In  the 
Virgin  Islands.  Such  court  shall  have  Juris- 
diction to  hear,  determine,  and  render  Judg- 
ment in  any  such  action.  Any  amount  recov- 
ered and  collected  which  exceeds  the  amount 
paid  pursuant  to  the  award  shall  be  paid 
to  the  applicant. 

"(b)  In  any  case  where  payment  is  made 
to  the  Commission  under  section  168  of  thla 
subcbapter,  the  Commission  may  recover  un- 
der this  section  only  the  difference  between 
such  payment  and  the  amount  of  the  com- 
pensation awarded  under  this  chapter.  The 
balance  of  any  amount  recovered  and  col- 
lected shall  be  paid  to  the  applicant. 
"I  171.  Criminal  Victims  Compensation  Fund 

"All  payments  made  to  the  Commission 
under  the  provision*  of  section  169  of  this 
subchapter  and  all  payments  made  to  the 
Commission  on  awards  granted  under  the 
provisions  of  section  170  of  this  subchapter 
shall  be  covered  by  the  Commission  Into  the 
Criminal  Victims  Compensation  Fund  created 
and  established  as  a  special  revolving  fund 
In  the  Treasury  of  the  Virgin  Islands  under 
section  3030  of  Title  33  of  the  Code. 

"Subchapter  V.  tliicellaneoua 
"i  174.   Rules   and    regulations 

"The  Commission,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Governor  and  not  Inconsistent  with 
law,  may  adopt,  enforce,  revise,  amend,  re- 
scind, or  repeal  rxUes  and  regulation  prescrib- 
ing the  administrative  and  procedural  steps 
to  be  followed  In  the  filing  of  applications 
and  during  the  proceedings  under  this  chap- 
ter, and  governing  other  administrative  func- 
tions and  activities  of  the  Commission,  of  the 
Executive  Secretary,  and  of  any  staff  mem- 
bers. 

"i  I7S.  Personnel;  budget 

"Subject  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  35 
of  Title  3  of  this  code,  the  Commission  may 
employ  such  personnel  as  'It  determines 
neceosary  for  the  effective  and  efficient  ad- 
ministration of  Its  functions  and  respon- 
sibility. Budget  needs  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  submitted  annually  to  the  Legisla- 
ture aa  a  part  of  the  budget  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare. 
"f  176.  Reporta  to  the  Oovemor  and  to  the 
Legislature 

"The  CCHnmlssion  shall  prepare  and  trans- 
mit to  the  Oovemor  and  to  the  Legislature 
annually  a  report  of  its  activities  imder  this 
chapter  including  the  name  of  each  appli- 
cant, a  brief  description  of  the  facts  In  each 
case,  the  amount,  if  any.  of  compensation 
awarded,  recommendations  for  appropriate 
amendments  to  the  law.  and  an  accounting 
of  revenues  to  and  expenditures  from  the 
CrlnUnal  Victims  Compensation  Fund  with 
estlmatea  of  needs  during  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

"(  177.  PenalUea 

"The  pertinent  provlalons  of  chapter  76  of 
Title  14  of  this  oode  shall  apply  to  every  ap- 
plication, statement  and  document  and  to 
all  Information  presented  to  the  Executive 
Secretary  In  the  application  or  at  the  prelimi- 
nary hearing,  or  preaented  to  the  Commis- 
sion at  the  final  consideration  of  an  applica- 
tion for  compensation  under  this  chapter; 
and.  in  addition,  whoever,  in  any  matter  dur- 
ing a  preliminary  hearing  or  a  final  consid- 
eration, knowingly  and  wUIfully  falsifies, 
conceals,  or  covers  up  by  any  trick,  scheme, 
or  device  a  material  fact,  or  makes  any  false. 
flcUtloua.  or  fraudulent  statement  or  repre- 
sentation or  makes  or  uses  any  false  writ- 
ing or  document  knowing  the  same  to  con- 
tain any  fake,  fictitious,  or  fraudulent  state- 
ment or  entry,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
1 1.000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  5 
years  or  both." 

Section  3.  Chapter  111  or  Title  33,  Virgin 
lalanda  Code,  aa  amended.  Is  hereby  further 


amended  by  tiie  addition  thereto  of  the  fol- 
lowing section: 

"i  3030.  Criminal  Victims  Compenaatlon 
Fund 

"(a)  There  la  created  and  eatabllahed  In 
the  Treaaury  of  the  Virgin  lalanda  a  apeolal 
revolving  fund  to  be  dealgnated  and  known 
as  the  Criminal  Vlctlnu  Compensation  Fund. 
The  Coounissioner  of  Finance  shall  main- 
tain and  provide  for  the  administration  of 
said  Fund  as  a  separate  and  distinct  fund 
In  the  Treasury,  and  no  monies  shall  be 
available  for  expenditure  from  said  Fund  ex- 
cept as  provided  by  law. 

"(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Criminal  Vlctlnu  Compensation 
Fund  such  sums  each  year  as  are  deter- 
mined neceasary  by  the  Legislature,  upon 
recommendation  by  the  Virgin  Islands 
Criminal  Victims  Compensation  Commission 
for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  chapter  7, 
Title  34  of  this  code.  The  Fund  shall  consist 
of  all  monies  appropriated  thereto  pursuant 
to  authorization  under  this  section  and  of 
all  monies  paid  to  the  Fund  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  subchapter  IV  of  said  chapter 
7. 

"(c)  Monies  shall  be  disbursed  from  the 
Criminal  Victims  Compensation  Fund  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Finance  at  the  discretion 
and  direction  of  the  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  Criminal  Victims  Com- 
pensation Commission  for  the  purpose  of 
awards  and  payments  under  the  provisions 
of  chapter  7.  Title  34  of  this  code." 

SccnoN  4.  There  is  hereby  appropriated  to 
the  Criminal  Victims  Compensation  Fund, 
created  by  section  3  of  this  Act,  the  sum  of 
tlO.OOO  from  the  Oeneral  Fund  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  Virgin  Islands  for  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968. 

Section  5.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
become  effective  on  July  1,  1968. 

Approved  March  6,  1988. 

Bn.L  3587 

(No.  3176  (Approved  AprU  23,  1968)  Seventh 
Legislature  of  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the 
United  States — regular  session) 

An  act  to  amend  certain  provisions  of  chapter 
7  of  title  34,  Virgin  Islands  Code,  relating 
to  the  Criminal  Victims  Compensation  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands: 

SccnoN  1.  Chapter  7  of  Title  34,  Virgin 
Islands  Code,  as  enacted  by  Act  No.  2111  (Bill 
No.  3498),  Seventh  Legislature,  Regular  Ses- 
sion 1968.  approved  March  6.  1968.  is  hereby 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  175  of  said  chapter  Is  amended 
by  changing  the  words  "Department  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare",  appearing  therein,  to  read  "De- 
partment of  Social  Welfare". 

(b)  Section  177  of  said  chapter  Is  amended 
by  changing  the  language  "Chapter  75",  ap- 
pearing therein  to  read  "Chapter  77". 

SccnoN  2.  SecUon  4  of  Act  No.  2111  (Bill 
No.  3498) ,  Seventh  Legislature.  Regular  Ses- 
sion 1968.  approved  March  6.  1968,  is  hereby 
amended  by  changing  the  year  "1968",  ap- 
pearing at  the  end  thereof,  to  read  "1969". 

Approved  April  23,  1988. 

Bnx  3748 

(No.  2286  (Approved  July  16.  1968)  Seventh 
Legislature  of  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the 
United  States — ninth  special  session) 

An  act  to  amend  Act  No.  2111,  approved 
March  6. 1968,  relating  to  compensation  for 
Innocent  victims  of  certain  criminal  of- 
fenses 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands: 

Skctiom  1.  Section  164(c),  Title  34  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  Code,  as  enacted  by  Act  No. 
2111,  approved  March  6,  1968.  Is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Orders  for  payment  of  compensation 
pursuant  to  this  chapter  may  be  made  only  aa 
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to  Injuries  or  death  caused  by  criminal  of- 
fenses occurring  after  January  1,  1968,  or 
caused  during  an  attempt  to  prevent  a  crimi- 
nal offense  or  to  apprehend  a  person  sus- 
pected of  committing  such  an  offense  which 
attempt  occurred  after  January  1,  1968." 

Section  2.  Section  4  of  Act  No.  2111,  ap- 
proved March  6,  1968  is  amended  to  read  aa 
follows : 

"Section  4.  There  is  hereby  appropriated 
to  the  Criminal  Victims  Compensation  Fund, 
created  by  section  3  of  this  Act,  the  sum  of 
•50,000  from  the  General  Fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  Virgin  Islands  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1969." 

Approved  July  16,  1968. 


BETTER  CONTROLS  ON  PESTIcmES 
PLANNED  IN  CALIFORNIA  AND 
NEW    YORK 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  two  arti- 
cles published  recently  in  the  New  York 
Times  report  further  action  taken  against 
the  use  of  DDT. 

In  New  York  State,  Governor  Rocke- 
feller's administration  endorsed  the 
State  pesticide  control  board's  recom- 
mendation for  controls  on  chlorinated 
pesticides.  And  two  of  the  State's  legis- 
lative committees  announced  they  would 
conduct  hearings  on  the  pesticide  situa- 
tion. 

In  California,  the  State  agriculture  di- 
rector Issued  an  order  prohibiting  the  use 
of  DDT  and  DDD — another  chlorinated 
hydrocarbon  similar  to  DDT — ^in  all 
forms  in  California  households  and  home 
gardens  and  in  dust  form  in  farm  fields. 
The  State  legislature  is  also  considering 
measures  to  ban  the  use  entirely  of  the 
two  pesticides  within  the  State. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

CALIFORNXA     OrFICIAL     TAKES     STEPS     TO     BAN 

UsB  OF  Two  Pesticides 

Sacramento,  Calit..  June  12. — Steps  to 
ban  the  use  of  DDT  and  another  long-lived 
pesticide,  DDD,  in  California  households  and 
home  gardens  and  to  limit  their  use  on  farms 
were  Initiated  today  by  California's  Agricul- 
ture Director,  Jerry  W.  Fielder. 

He  Issued  the  order,  which  would  take  ef- 
fect Jan.  1.  1970,  If  he  formally  adopts  It 
after  July  11.  Its  opponents  have  until  then 
to  submit  written  arguments  against  the 
move. 

The  order  would  prohibit  the  use  of  DDT 
and  DDD  In  all  forms  in  California  house- 
holds and  home  gardens  and  In  dust  form  in 
farm  fields.  Other  forms  of  application  could 
be  used  under  permits  obtained  from  county 
agricultural  commissioners. 

Mr.  Fielder  announced  the  proposed  order 
as  a  State  Senate  Committee  prepared  to 
hold  a  hearing  next  week  on  a  bill  by  Sen- 
ator John  A.  Nejedly,  Contra  Costa  County 
Republican,  to  ban  the  tise  entirely  of  the 
two  pesticides  within  the  state. 

The  agriculture  director  said: 

"We  know  of  no  reliable  evidence  that 
these  pesticides  are  directly  harmful  to  man, 
but  they  do  represent  a  hazard  to  man's 
natural  environment,  including  fish  and 
wildlife.  As  part  of  our  continuing  program 
to  regular  pesticides  in  the  public  Interest, 
therefore,  we  believe  this  proposed  action  is 
necessary." 

Mr.  Fielder  also  noted  that  the  agricultural 
use  of  DDT  and  DDD  in  dust  form  had  de- 
clined over  the  years.  State  officials  could 
offer  no  estimate  of  the  percentage  of  DDT 
and  DDD  now  being  applied  In  farm  fields  in 
dust  form. 


ror  CoNTKOLS  Are  Backed  bt  State 
Apmiw  is  tration 

Albamt,  June  16  (AP). — Governor  Rocke- 
feller's administration  aligned  Itself  today 
with  critics  of  the  pesticide  DDT,  promising 
tighter  controls  on  use  of  such  chemical 
agents  In  the  state. 

Lieut.  Gov.  R.  Malcolm  Wilson,  acting  aa 
Governor  during  Mr.  Rockfeller's  absence,  is- 
sued a  statement  praising  the  findings  of  the 
state  Pesticide  Control  Board,  which  has  rec- 
ommended curbs  on  chlorinated  pesticides. 

DDT  and  similar  compounds  have  been 
branded  in  many  quarters  dangerous  to  ani- 
mal and  human  life  because  they  can  retain 
their  toxic  effect  for  prolonged  periods. 

Last  week  two  committees  of  the  Legisla- 
ture said  they  would  conduct  hearings  on  tl-  e 
pesticide  situation. 


COMMENTS  ON  THE  ABM 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  on  May  15, 
I  wrote  Dr.  Jerome  B.  Wiesner  a  letter 
in  which  I  said  that  as  there  had  not 
been  sufficient  time  when  he  had  testified 
on  May  14  to  question  about  statements 
made  by  Dr.  Foster  taking  issue  with  a 
number  of  pKjints  made  in  the  book  on 
the  ABM  which  he  had  edited,  he  might 
wish  to  have  an  opportunity  to  respond 
to  Dr.  Foster's  comments.  I  then  quoted 
in  my  letter  a  number  of  specific  com- 
ments made  by  Dr.  Foster.  Dr.  Wiesner 
replied,  in  a  letter  to  me  dated  June  4. 

On  May  28,  I  wrote  Dr.  Teller,  who 
had  also  appeared  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Organization 
and  Disarmament  Affairs  on  May  14,  to 
ask  him  whether  he  wished  to  add  to 
his  testimony  in  a  written  supplementary 
statement  in  light  of  the  fact  that  it  had 
not  been  possible  to  continue  the  hear- 
ings in  the  afernoon.  Dr.  Teller  has  now 
provided  an  additional  statement. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  ex- 
change of  correspondence  with  Dr.  Weis- 
ner  and  Dr.  Teller  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

May  15,  1969. 
Dr.  Jerome  B.  Wiesner, 

Provost,  Massachusetts.  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy, Cambridge,  Mass. 

Dear  Dr.  Wiesner  :  There  was  not  sufficient 
time  at  the  hearing  on  May  14  to  question 
you  about  recent  statements  made  by  Dr. 
Poster  In  which  he  took  Issue  with  a  number 
of  points  made  In  the  book  on  the  ABM  which 
you  and  Professor  Chayes  edited.  It  occurred 
to  me  that  you  might  wish  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  respond  to  Dr.  Poster's  com- 
ments. I  realize  that  you  addressed  yourself 
to  some  of  his  comments  In  your  testimony 
before  the  Subcommittee,  but  I  thought  that 
you  might  want  to  collect  in  one  place  your 
replies  to  all  the  criticisms  he  has  made.  This 
letter  and  your  reply  could  then  be  Included 
In  the  record  of  the  hearings. 

In  an  address  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  on  May  12, 
Dr.  Foster  made  the  following  specific  com- 
ments on  your  book: 

1.  Dr.  Poster  quoted  your  statement  that 
the  assertions  made  by  Secretary  Laird  "are 
not  based  on  any  intelligence  about  new  So- 
viet weapons  systems"  but  "represent  his  in- 
terpretation of  facts  that  have,  in  the  main, 
been  known  for  some  time  but  have  not  been 
viewed  heretofore  by  the  responsible  officials 
as  signaling  a  Soviet  attempt  to  attain  a  first- 
strike  capability." 

Dr.  Poster  commented  that  "Mr.  Laird's 
statements  are  based  on  agreed  intelligence 
data"  and  he  said  he  knew  of  "no  disagree- 


ment on  the  approximate  number  of  SS-9's 
being  built  by  the  Soviet  Union,  nor  of  any 
significant  Issue  in  size  of  its  payloed."  He 
added:  "No  person  who  has  seen  the  data 
objects  to  the  conclusion  that  the  SS-9  has 
been  tested  with  multiples  and  the  commu- 
nity agrees  upon  an  approximate  weight  of 
the  R.V.'s." 

2.  Dr.  Poster  quoted  your  statement  that 
"it  would  take  at  least  two  attacking  iCBM's 
to  be  reasonably  sure  of  destroying  one  Min- 
uteman."  He  explained  that  the  U.S.  has  de- 
signed, but  not  deployed,  "a  system  which 
allows  a  missile  to  signal  the  launch-control 
point  If  it  has  launched  its  re-entry  vehicle 
properly."  He  argued  that  "the  control  point 
could  reprogram  another  missile  to  make  up 
failures"  and  that  therefore  "It  would  be 
foolish  to  attack  half  of  the  silos  twice  as  the 
book  advised,  rather  than  all  of  them  at 
once." 

3.  Dr.  Foster  quoted  your  statement  that 
"it  would  t*ke  three  missiles  with  30%  fail- 
ure probability  to  destroy  an  incoming  war- 
head with  97';;  certainty  .  .  .  and  this  uses 
up  the  defensive  missiles  at  a  fearsome  rate." 

He  commented  that  the  intent  is  to  use 
sequential  firing  of  interceptors  to  eliminate 
this  problem  and  that  furthermore  "we  ex- 
pect missile  failure  rate  considerably  less 
than  his  assumed  SC;  ,  and  results  of  firings 
to   date   support   our   expectation." 

4.  Dr.  Poster  quoted  your  statement  that 
the  Sentinel  system  "was  designed  for  a 
wholly  different  purpose.  .  .  ."  He  said  In 
reply:  "This  Is  Just  not  true.  The  Nike- 
X  R&D  program  upon  which  both  Sentinel 
and  Safeguard  were  based,  always  had  a 
Sprint  missile  for  point  defense  of  targets, 
especially  Minutemen  and  cities." 

5.  Dr.  Poster  quoted  your  statement  Jhat 
"It  has  been  authoritatively  suggested  that 
it  Just  may  be  impossible  during  the  next 
years  to  violte  a  computer  program  for  deal- 
ing with  the  various  forms  of  attack  that  can 
be  anticipated." 

Dr.  Poster  argued:  "Programming  of  large 
computer-control  systems  is  difficult.  We 
have  had  considerable  relevant  experience, 
and  our  experience  shows  us  that  it  can  be 
done." 

6.  Dr.  Poster  stated  in  his  speech;  "Tlie 
book  in  many  spots  also  claims  that  the  de- 
fense can  be  easily  countered  by  simple 
penetration  devices  or  by  'blackout'  at- 
tacks." 

He  asserted  that  these  devices  "are  not 
simple"  and  that  they  "will  require  more 
resources  than  the  Communist  Chinese  will 
have  available  for  a  considerable  time."  He 
added  that  with  regard  to  the  Soviets  "the 
penetration  tactics  are  not  very  useful  for 
an  attack  on  the  Minuteman  force  .  .  . 
Light  penetration  aids  and  the  extensive 
high  altitude  blackout  do  not  have  much 
effect  on  a  Sprint  defense  which  takes  place 
in  the  atmosphere." 

You  might  also  wish  to  comment  on  Dr. 
Foster's  statement  on  May  6  in  which  he 
enumerated  seven  alleged  errors  in  your 
book.  These  errors  were  that: 

1.  It  greatly  overstates  the  technical  and 
tactical  problems  of  the  proposed  ballistic 
missile  defense. 

2.  It  understates  the  technical  and 
tactical  problems  of  overcoming  Safeguard. 

3.  It  misinterprets  the  estimates  by  the 
intelligence  community. 

4.  It  presents  assertions  and  assumptions 
with  the  force  of  fact. 

5.  It  offers  incompetent,  dangerous  and 
Inadequate   alternatives   to   Safeguard. 

6.  It  assumes  the  Soviet  threat  and  the 
Chinese  threat  will  be  total  surprises. 

7.  It  assumes  we  will  not  be  able  to  test 
the  Safeguard  system. 

Sincerely  yours. 

ALBERT  Gore. 
Chairman,    Subcommittee    on    Interna- 
tional Organization  and  Disarmament 
Affairs. 
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Omcm  om  th«  Pboto0t. 
Cambridge,  Mat..  June  4. 1M$. 
Senstor  Alsbst  Oobk, 

Chairm€tn,  Subcommittee  on  International 
OrffoniMOtion  and  Diaarmament  Affairs, 
U.S.  Senate.  Waahini^on,  D.C. 
D«*»  3mMATom  Ooas:  I  very  much  appre- 
ciate tb«  opportunUr  to  augment  the  state- 
ment that  I  made  before  you  on  May  14. 
After  I  respond  to  the  questions  that  you 
have  raised  I  would  like  to  add  a  few  com- 
ments that  were  stimulated  by  the  discus- 
sions before  your  Committee.  Also.  I  would 
welcome  an  opportunity  to  reappear  and 
answer  any  further  questions  that  your  Com- 
mittee might  have,  I  am  mindful  of  the  fact 
that  my  need  to  be  in  Boston  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  hearing  day  cut  short  the  ques- 
tion period.  Senator  Dodd  has  already 
addressed  a  question  to  me  that  he  had  In- 
tended to  ask  during  the  hearings.  I  am 
certain  that  other  members  of  your  group 
were  also  left  frustrated  by  the  Improper 
balance  between  the  presentation  by  your 
witnesses  and  the  opportunity  for 
questioning. 

In     your    letter    you    quote    Dr.    Poster's 
statement  regarding  agreed  upon  Intelligence 
which  seems  to  be  In  conflict  with  the  views 
expressed  in  the  book.  "ABM:  An  Evaluation 
of  fie  Decision  to  Deploy  an  Antl-ballUtlc 
Missile  System"  by  Professor  Abram  Chayes 
and  myself.  As  was  brought  out  In  the  hear- 
ings there  Is   a   considerable  difference   be- 
tween the  agreed  upon  facts  about  observa- 
tions and  the  Interpretations  of  that  data. 
and  I  believe  It  Is  In  thU  area  that  widest 
dlsagreemenu    between    us.    Mr.    Laird.    Dr. 
Foster.    Mr.    Packard   and    others.    Including 
members    of    the    Intelligence    community, 
arise.  In  fact,  the  spokesmen  for  the  Penta- 
gon have  hardly  been  consistent  with  their 
own    Interpretations    of    the   significance   of 
Intelligence  Information.  There  is  also  con- 
siderable confusion  between  observations  and 
predictions.  A  notable  example  of  this  Is  In 
the  matter  of  multiple,  Independent,  steer- 
able    reentry    warheads,    called    MIRV.    Dr. 
Poster  has  stated  as  have  others  that  there 
have   been   observations   of   Soviet    multiple 
warhead  tests.  Unless  I  am  misinformed,  the 
objects    observed    were    not    independently 
guided  devices,   but  rather  Just  clusters  of 
reentry    devices    fired    by    a    single    rocket. 
Nonetheless.  In  much  of  the  discussion.  In- 
cluding Dr.  Poster's  May  12th  statement  and 
the   speech    referred    to   In    your    letter,    he 
made  the  tacit  assumption  that  by  1974  or 
75    the    Soviet    Union    would    have   a    fully 
developed,   steerable.    multiple    reentry   sys- 
tem which  would  be  employed  as  part  of  a 
sophisticated  retargeting  system.  It  was  by 
assuming  such  a  retargeting  capability  that 
Dr.  Ptjster  attempted  to  refute  the  calcula- 
tions resented  in  our  book.  To  my  knowledge 
there  la  no  Intelligence  evidence  whatsoever 
upon  which  to  base  an  assumption   Dr.  Pos- 
ter says  that  the  United  States  has  developed 
such  a  capability  but  decided  not  to  put  it 
Into  use.  Prom  this  he  concludes  that  the 
Soviets  must  have  such  a  capability  too  or  at 
least  must  be  given  credit  for  It.  I  suggest 
that  you  examine  thU  particular  situation 
with  some  care  for  It  shows  the  arms  race 
in  Its  most  virulent  form.  Here  we  are  lit- 
erally running  an  arms  race  with  ourselves. 
If  we  can  stay  Just  the  right  amount  ahead 
of  the  Soviet  Union  so  that  we  have  to  be 
concerned  with  what  they  might  develop  we 
can  keep  ourselves  completely  occupied   by 
developing   weapons   systems    and    counter- 
measures  to  them  without  ever  having  seen 
the   Russian   counterpart   to   which    we   are 
responding.  I  would  suggest  that  since  the 
multiple   reentry   warhead   with    retargeting 
capability,    including    the    necessary    com- 
miuilcatlon  system,  etc..  has  now  been  Inter- 
jected Into  this  debate,   that  you  take  the 
occasion  to  examine  the  U.S.  developments 
to  see  first  band  the  additional  complexity 
being  suggested  for  the  Soviet  offensive  mis- 
sile system. 


Tour  potnt  a  relates  to  the  queatlon  re- 
targeting which  I  have  already  addressed  in 
the   previous  answer.   It  is  generally  agreed 
that  the  reliability  of  offensive  missile*  will 
be    sufficiently    leas    than    one,    so    that    a 
counter  force  attack  would  require  some  ef- 
fort to  compensate  for  the  failures  among 
them   or   too   high   a   fraction   of   the   force 
under   attack    would    survive.   The   straight 
forward  way   to  compensate  for   these  fall- 
urea  la  to  target  two  offensive  mlaallea  and 
warheads  against  each  target  under  attack. 
This     arrangement     greatly     enhances     the 
probability    of    destroying    the    target.    Por 
example.  If  a  single  offensive  weapon  had  an 
overall  kill  probablUty  of  0.7  there  would  be 
a  30%  chance  that  the  target  It  was  attack- 
ing would  survive,  or  If  one  thousand  such 
offensfve  missiles  were  fired  at  a  thousand 
targets,    approxlmauiy    300    of    the    targeU 
would  survive.  Clearly  if  these  were  Minute- 
men  missiles  capable  of  retaliating  for   the 
first  strike,  the  surviving  force  would  be  too 
large  to  tolerate.  If  two  rockets,  each  hav- 
ing the  same  overall  kill  probability  of  0.7 
were  fired  at  each  target,  the  probability  of 
a  single  target  surviving  would  be  0  09.  and 
If  two  thousand  such  weapons  were  doubly 
targeted  against  a  thousand  Individual  tar- 
gets, only  90  of  them  would  survive  on  the 
average.    Double    targeting    is    obviously    a 
coetly  venture  and  so  there  Is  a  considerable 
incentive   to   develop    a   more   efficient   pro- 
cedure. One  such  would  be  to  fire  only  one 
missile  at  each   target,  then  to  do  a  recon- 
naissance to  spot  the  targeU  that  had  sur- 
vived because  of  rocket  failures  and  to  fire  a 
second  round  at  the  survivors.  In  principle 
this   Is   a   very   simple   thing   to  do.   but  In 
practice  this  would  be  quite  complicated.  It 
would  have  to  involve  either  reconnalsance 
or  some  other  form  of  data  gathering  which 
pinpointed    the    location    of    Individual    nu- 
clear explosions  with  a  very  high  precision. 
As    I    understand    Dr.    Poster's    proposal.    It 
doesn't  go  this  far.  If  I  understand  Dr.  Pos- 
ter's new  Soviet  threat,  it  supposes  that  they 
will  merely  monitor  the  successful  launch- 
Ings   of    their   multiple   warheads,    and    If   a 
warhead  launched  at  a  given  target  falls  to 
report  that  It  Is  on  a  proper  course  one  of  the 
back-up  warheads  that  was  launched  a  few 
minutes  after   the   first   will   be  directed  to 
the  same  target.  This  proposal  Is  question- 
able on  several  accounts.  First  of  all  It  makes 
the   assumption   that   most   of   the   unrelia- 
bility win  be  In  the  booster  and  the  MIRV 
bus.   and    that   the   reentry   device   and   the 
nuclear    weapon    will    work    as    planned.    In 
fact,  in  his  Dayton  speech  Dr.  Foster  assumed 
that  the  combination  of  warhead  reliability, 
MIRV  guidance  and  reentry  shield  reliability 
when  combined  with  the  kill  probability  of 
the    weapon    itself   against    the    Mlnuteman 
targets  would  yield  an  overall  kill  probability 
of  0  95.  You  will  recall  that  I  questioned  this 
assumption  during  my  testimony  before  your 
Committee.  I  would  like  to  repeat  my  objec- 
tion  to  this  assumption.  It  Is  a  highly  op- 
timistic   value   for  such   a   complex   system. 
You  will  recall  that  earlier  Pentagon  Infor- 
nuktion  gave  a  kill  probability  of  0.8  for  the 
warhead  alone,  and  this  Is  the  value  that  we 
used  In  our  paper.  You   will   note   that  Dr. 
Foster's  whole  argument  hangs  on  this  por- 
tion of  the  attack  system  being  near  perfect 
or  even  the  compUcated  arrangements  which 
he  postulates  will  not  yield  the  dire  results 
that    he    predicts.    Beyond    this    point,    the 
retargeting  capability  which  he  proposes  that 
the  Sovleu  would  use  as  part  of  a  first  strike 
capability  depends  upon  sophisticated  com- 
munications   and    control    technology    with 
which  It  Is  unlikely  that  anyone  would  sad- 
dle his  offensive  missile  systems,  for  In  ad- 
dition  to   the   troublesome   complexity   they 
Introduce,  they  also  are  subject  to  counter- 
measures  such  as  Jamming  which  would  In- 
troduce another  element  of  uncertainty  Into 
the  whole  thing. 

Dr.   Poster  objects  to  our  statement  that 
It  wsuld  take  three  Sprint  missiles  to  get  a 


97%  probability  of  killing  an  incoming  war- 
head. He  gives  two  reasons  for  his  objection. 
First  of  all,  by  firing  sequently  and  direct- 
ing the  Sprints  to  successive  targets  he  be- 
lieves that  it  is  possible  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  Sprint  missiles  required  to  get  a  high 
kill  probability  with  fewer  mlssUea.  ThU 
tactic  works  under  certain  attack  conditions 
but  It  is  also  possible  to  design  attack  con- 
figurations in  which  reassignment  Just 
doesn't  work  either  because  the  Incoming 
objects  are  too  widely  spaced  or  are  randomly 
distributed.  In  fact,  we  believe  that  It  would 
be  so  easy  to  increase  the  number  of  Incom- 
ing objects  that  look  like  warheads,  and 
therefore  mtist  be  attacked  by  defensive  mis- 
siles, to  any  degree  that  is  desired  do  that 
the  defensive  system  will  always  be  saturated 
so  that  there  Is  a  very  good  chance  that 
there  will  always  be  considerably  less  than 
one  defensive  missile  per  incoming  object. 

Now  In  regard  to  Dr.  Foster's  statement 
th.«t  the  Sprint  missiles  will  be  more  than 
70%  reliable  and  firing  tests  to  date  prove 
this,  I  can  only  say  that  the  great  weight 
of  experience  is  on  our  side.  When  one  movea 
from  carefully  manufactured  and  maintained 
R&D  rockets  to  large  scale  production  de- 
vices. Installed  in  the  field  and  maintained 
by  standard  OI  crews,  the  reliability  falls 
considerably.  As  we  note  In  our  book  Dr. 
Pink,  who  until  very  recently  worked  in  the 
Pentagon,  published  an  article  in  Science 
and  Technology  magazine  in  which  he  ex- 
amined rocket  reliability  and  from  opera- 
tional dati  concluded  that  a  reliability  In 
the  60  to  60  percent  range  was  normal. 

Though  Dr.  Fink  was  talking  about  offen- 
sive rockets,  not  ABM  missiles.  ABM  rocketo 
are  probably  a  little  more  complicated  than 
the  ICBM  missiles,  so  Dr.  Fink's  data  would 
Indicate  that  an  assumed  0.75  reliability  Is 
giving  the  ABM  system  the  benefit  of  a  seri- 
ous doubt. 

Regarding  point  4:  Dr.  Poster  apparently 
takes  exception  with  our  statement  that  the 
Ssntlnel  system  was  designed  for  a  wholly 
different  purpose  than  hard  point  defense. 
I  participated  In  the  discussions  which  lead 
to  the  development  of  the  Nike  X  system 
after  the  Nike  Zeus  system  was  not  put  into 
production.  The  primary  emphasis  of  the  re- 
directed system  was  still  the  protection  of 
cities  and  while  we  recognized  at  the  time 
that  it  also  could  be  used  for  hard  point  de- 
fense, all  of  the  participants  fully  acknowl- 
edged that  It  was  far  from  optimum  for  this 
purpose.  In  particular  the  present  weaknesses 
of  the  Safeguard  system  were  recognized  at 
that  time.  The  fact  that  Interception  had  to 
occur  at  an  altitude  sufllclently  high  to  pre- 
vent damage  to  soft  targets  lead  to  more 
costly  Intercept  rockeu  than  would  have  been 
needed  If  It  were  a  hard  point  system.  It  was 
also  recognized  that  the  long  range  Intercept 
component  was  unnecessary  and  that  the 
soft  MSR  missile  site  system  was  really  Im- 
proper for  a  hard  p>olnt  system. 

Point  5:  Dr.  Poster  apparently  contests  my 
statement  regarding  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
gramming the  computer  and  says  they  have 
examined  theii  experience  and  have  con- 
cluded that  It  can  be  done.  Dr.  Teller  In  his 
testimony  also  pointed  to  the  fact  that  the 
Livermore  Laboratory  is  using  a  time  sharing 
computer  as  evidence  that  time  sharing  com- 
puters can  be  programmed.  Both  of  these 
statements  are  very  misleading  for  no  time 
sharing  system  of  the  degree  of  complexity 
contemplated  In  the  Safeguard  system  has 
been  designed  and  operated  satisfactorily.  In 
fact,  no  one  has  previously  attempted  to 
make  a  system  with  a  comparable  degree  of 
complexity.  Dr.  J.  C.  R.  Lickllder  in  reviewing 
previous  experience  with  such  systims  for 
our  book  points  out  that  the  software  devel- 
opments for  the  Safeguard  system  represent 
a  very  major  extrapolation  of  presently  op- 
erating systems  in  several  respects,  and 
therefore  one  should  expect  the  development 
of  proper  computer  programs  to  be  a  major 
bottleneck  in  the  developiment  of  the  Safe- 
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guard  system.  Anyone  who  makes  the  casual 
statement  that  we  have  computer  time  shar- 
ing systems  in  our  laboratory  and  this  proves 
that  the  Safeguard  system  can  be  made  to 
work,  has  clearly  not  examined  the  problem 
In  adequate  deteil.  I  would  suggest  that  any- 
one Interested  In  this  problem  read  the  two 
essays  on  this  subject  presented  In  our  book. 
I  have  already  mentioned  the  chapter  by  Dr. 
Lickllder  entitled  "Underestimates  and  Over- 
expectations"  devoted  entirely  to  the  ques- 
tion of  computer  programming.  The  chapter 
on  Safeguard  reliability  problems  also  de- 
votes a  substantial  amount  of  space  to  the 
problems  of  programming  reliability. 

Though  the  difficulty  of  computer  pro- 
gramming is  only  one  of  several  Issues  which 
led  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Safeguard 
system  was  not  likely  to  be  available  on 
schedule  or  perform  as  claimed;  It  Is  a  key 
issue  BO  It  would  be  worth  your  effort  to  try 
and  understand  It  reasonably  well.  Here  is  a 
place  where  you  could  see  whether  or  not  the 
experts  including  the  scientists  designing  the 
system  really  would  support  the  optimistic 
views  that  the  Defense  Department  and  its 
supporters  have  been  expressing.  There  are 
several  ways  in  which  you  could  study  this 
problem.  You  might  Just  Invite  a  number  of 
experts  in  the  field  to  express  their  views  on 
the  difficulty  of  preparing  the  programs  in 
queetlon,  or  you  might  hold  some  hearings 
on  this  subject,  though  this  would  be  diffi- 
cult for  It  is  a  fairly  technical  business.  An- 
other poeslblllty  would  be  to  appoint  a  small 
advisory  group  to  your  Committee  and  give 
them  the  task  of  exploring  the  problem  for 
you  and  presenting  you  with  a  report. 

Dr.  Lickllder  in  his  chapter  suggests  that  it 
would  be  appropriate  to  explore  the  history 
of  sophisticated  computer  systems  in  the  De- 
fense Department,  the  so-called  L  systems. 
The  history  of  false  starts  and  cancellations 
here  would  probably  be  more  appalling  than 
the  revelations  of  the  recent  report  on  short 
falls  in  the  electronic  systems  developed  and 
procured  since  World  War  11.  The  reason  for 
this  is  simple;  conceptually  electronic  com- 
puters are  capable  of  the  most  fantastic  tasks 
Including  those  proposed  for  Safeguard,  but 
unfortunately  they  must  be  Implemented  by 
human  beings  whose  capacities  unfortu- 
nately don't  increase  as  the  computer  sys- 
tems they  conceive  or  grow  in  complexity. 
Computer  programming  is  not  a  science  and 
so  far  all  efforts  to  make  it  into  an  orderly 
discipline  have  failed.  As  our  book  explains 
In  detail,  large  programs  grow  In  difficulty 
much  faster  than  their  Increase  in  size  would 
lead  one  to  expect,  and  above  a  certain  size 
it  may  be  impossible  to  ever  develop  a  stable 
program  because  new  problems  are  develop- 
ing as  fast  aa  the  old  ones  are  cured. 

Point  6:  Dr.  Foster  apparently  differs  with 
our  opinion  that  the  Chinese  could  have  sim- 
ple decoys  on  their  first  generation  missiles. 
It  is  certainly  true  that  the  United  States 
military  has  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  and 
time  developing  our  countermeasures,  pos- 
sibly they  are  more  sophisticated  than  need 
be — like  many  other  U.S.  military  devices. 
Lightweight  balloon  type  decoys  are  cer- 
tainly easy  to  make,  and  it  would  take  no 
unusual  technical  capability  to  detonate 
nuclear  weapons  above  the  atmosphere  in 
order  to  create  blackout.  I  believe  that  sim- 
ple active  Jammers  could  also  be  made  by  the 
Chinese  using  electronic  components  that 
they  could  easily  buy  from  Japan  if  they 
can't  make  them  themselves.  A  Chinese  de- 
signer could  get  a  great>deal  of  Information 
regarding  countermeasures,  their  feasibility 
and  their  design  from  U.S.  literature  so  that 
the  various  possibilities  we  have  examined 
would  be  known  to  them  as  well  as  expert 
opinions  regarding  their  value.  Por  your  In- 
formation, I  am  enclosing  copies  of  two  arti- 
cles which  appeared  in  UJ3.  aerospace  Jour- 
nals during  the  past  year  or  two  to  illustrate 
my  point.  One  of  the  articles  entitled,  "VS. 
Penetration  Capability  Erodes"  Is  obviously  a 


scare  article  not  be  taken  seriously,  but  its 
charts  on  "Penetration  Aids  Programs"  are 
very  comprehensive  and  show  what  can  be 
mined  in  the  literature. 

Dr.  Foster  says  that  light  penetration  aids 
and  extensive  high  altitude  blackout  will 
not  have  an  effect  on  the  Sprint  defense.  I 
don't  believe  that  Dr.  Poster  could  have  read 
our  book  very  carefully  if  he  thinks  we  be- 
lieve that  they  will  because  we  repeatedly 
make  it  clear  that  we  understand  different 
problems  faced  by  an  enemy  in  trjring  to 
penetrate  the  Spartan  and  the  Sprint  de- 
fenses. The  light  decoys  and  blackout  tactics 
apply  only  for  the  Spartan.  In  the  case  of 
Sprint  defense  heavy  decoys,  large  numbers 
of  small  nuclear  warheads  and  attacks  on 
the  very  soft  MSR  radar  are  the  counter- 
measure  tactics  which  we  stress.  Our  analysis 
shows  that  if  the  SS-9  missile  was  fitted  with 
a  large  number  of  medium-yield  nuclear 
weapons  and  Independent  warheads  (15  to 
30  Independent  units)  plus  a  comparable 
number  of  heavy  decoys,  any  reasonable 
Sprint  deployment  would  be  exhausted  with 
little  or  no  effect  on  the  surviving  forces. 
1*hls  is  the  most  realistic  Soviet  deployment 
for  the  70's  and  is  at  least  as  good  an  ex- 
planation as  to  why  the  Soviets  chose  to 
build  large  missiles  as  is  any  intention  of 
achieving  a  first  strike  capability.  This  per- 
fectly straightforward  exhaustion  capability 
was  highlighted  in  our  book  but  has  gone 
unanswered  in  all  of  the  Pentagon  responses. 

You  ask  me  to  comment  on  Dr.  Poster's 
statement  of  May  6  in  which  he  enumerated 
seven  alleged  errors  in  otir  book.  In  a  sense 
his  comments  speak  for  themselves  because 
the  matters  which  he  raises  are  matters  of 
Judgment  and  not  matters  of  fact,  so  it  Is  a 
little  hard  to  understand  how  he  can  use 
the  term  "error"  in  describing  them  even 
though  he  disagrees  with  them.  I  will  com- 
ment on  his  points  nonetheless. 

Dr.  Foster  alleged  that  he  had  found  three 
pages  of  errors  in  our  document  and  promised 
that  he  would  supply  us  with  a  list  so  that 
we  would  be  able  to  comment  Intelligently 
to  inquiries  about  this  statement.  So  far 
we  have  not  received  this  list  so  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  comment  intelligently  upon 
the  points  he  makes.  We  hope  that  we  will 
receive  his  criticisms  so  that  we  can  respond 
with  comments  or  make  corrections  if  they 
are  called  for.  We  understand  that  the  In- 
stitute for  Defense  Analysis  has  been  hired 
to  make  a  critique  of  our  book,  and  possibly 
Dr.  Poster  is  waiting  for  their  report  to 
provide  him  with  specific  objections.  I  would 
imagine  that  the  IDA  document  would  be 
available  to  you,  and  it  might  be  helpful  In 
your  efforts  to  unravel  this  many-stranded 
technical  ball  of  military  yarn. 

Point  1:  He  states  that  we  greatly  over- 
state the  technical  and  tactical  problems  of 
the  proposed  ballistic  missile  defense.  That 
is  his  Judgment,  in  our  opinion  and  the 
opinion  of  many  technical  experts  whom  we 
have  consulted — some  of  whom  work  on 
aspects  of  the  ABM  problem — we  have  stated 
fairly  and  objectively  the  difficulties  that  are 
to  be  expected.  It  is  possible  that  in  some 
cases  we  have  overstated  the  problems  and  in 
others  we  have  undoubtedly  understated  the 
difficulties  which  will  be  encountered.  How- 
ever, Dr.  Poster  has  not  given  any  detailed 
information  which  would  lead  to  change  our 
opinion. 

Dr.  Foster's  Point  2  Is  that  we  understate 
the  technical  and  tactical  problems  of  over- 
coming Safeguard.  I  have  already  discussed 
this  question  In  the  previous  section  and 
fjolnted  out  how  a  straight  forward,  exhaus- 
tion technique  using  large  numbers  of  small 
warheads  on  the  SS-9  would  render  the  Safe- 
guard system  totally  impotent  even  if  it 
worked  technically,  an  assumption  which  I 
am  unwilling  to  concede. 

Point  3:  Dr.  Foster  states  that  our  book 
misinterprets  the  estimates  of  the  intelligence 
community.  Without  further  elucidation  it 


Is  obviously  not  worth  trying  to  guess  Just 
what  Dr.  Poster  means  by  this.  It  is  clear 
however  from  the  exchanges  between  mem- 
bers of  your  own  Conunlttee  and  Dr.  Poster 
that  everyone  is  subject  to  this  charge.  Here 
again  is  a  critical  area  where  it  may  be 
desirable  to  have  an  expert  panel  review  the 
facts  and  give  you  their  Judgments. 

Point  4:  Dr.  Foster  says  we  present  asser- 
tions and  assumptions  with  a  force  of  fact. 
The  only  assertions  and  assumptions  that 
we  presented  as  facte  were  assertions  and  as- 
sumptions made  by  representatives  of  the 
Pentagon.  Otherwise  we  made  a  determined 
effort  to  separate  fact  from  what  were  our 
own  opinions,  and  generally  when  we  stated 
facts  we  gave  the  source  of  the  Information. 
Dr.  Foster's  statement  is  so  totally  lacking  in 
facts  that  it  is  impossible  to  answer  properly. 

Point  6:  Dr.  Foster  states  that  our  book 
offers  lncomi>etent,  dangerous,  and  inade- 
quate alternates  to  Safeguard.  The  only 
comment  that  I  can  make  on  this  is  that 
this  is  a  totally  ludicrous,  ill-considered  and 
irresponsible  statement.  All  of  the  alterna- 
tives we  suggest  would  work  and  would  In- 
crease the  survivability  of  the  U.S.  deterrent. 
The  alternatives  we  offer  could  be  undesir- 
able for  various  reasons  including  the  possi- 
bility that  additional  protection  of  the  de- 
terrent force  Is  not  needed,  but  this  state- 
ment by  a  competent  Defense  Establishment 
official  can  only  indicate  high  degree  of  des- 
peration with  regard  to  Safeguard.  This 
statement.  It  seems  to  me,  Is  akin  to  the 
scare  statements  of  Secretary  Laird's  with 
regard  to  the  SS-9  first  strike  capabilities. 

Point  6:  Dr.  Foster  says  that  we  assume 
that  the  Chinese  and  the  Soviets'  threats 
win  be  total  surprises.  We  don't  assume  that. 
We  assume  that  they  may  be  and  undoubt- 
edly will  be  partial  surprises  and  that  In  any 
event  we  won't  know  until  after  the  nuclear 
war  whether  they  were  or  not.  so  that  we  will 
not  be  in  a  position  to  make  a  Judgment 
about  the  effectiveness  of  the  ABM  system 
before  it  is  used.  It  is  always  surprising  to 
me  that  technical  experts  who  are  willing  to 
ascribe  so  much  ingenuity  and  cunning  to 
the  Soviet  systems — witness  Dr.  Foster's  re- 
cent statement  regarding  the  probable  use  of 
retargeting  capabilities  by  the  Soviet  Union 
In  a  first  strike  attack — are  unwilling  to  give 
them  any  credit  for  originality  or  ingenuity 
in  the  countermeasvires  field. 

Point  7:  Dr.  Foster  says  that  our  book  as- 
sumes we  will  not  be  able  to  test  the  Safe- 
guard system.  More  than  that,  we  state  ex- 
plicitly several  times  that  we  don't  believe 
that  It  will  be  possible  to  make  realistic 
tests  of  the  Safeguard  system  either  at  the 
Kwajalein  test  ground  or  in  continental 
U.S.A.,  and  nothing  that  has  been  said  since 
our  book  was  published  has  In  any  way  re- 
futed this  statement.  There  are  plans  for  elab- 
orate simulation  tests  of  the  ABM  system, 
and  these  will  do  some  good,  but  the  weight 
of  all  the  experience  to  date  with  the  slmula- 
lation  of  large  systems  is  that  they  are  not 
completely  effective.  The  statement  applies 
to  both  military  and  civilian  systems.  No 
aircraft,  no  military  weapons  system,  no  civil- 
ian computers  system,  or  for  that  matter  no 
large  Industrial  plant  has  ever  operated  as 
predicted  in  spite  of  the  most  realistic  simu- 
lation tests  that  it  has  been  possible  to  devise 
for  them  in  advance  of  the  time  when  they 
were  placed  In  operation.  Dr.  Lickllder 
examines  a  number  of  cases  where  simula- 
tion was  tried  in  his  chapter  in  the  ABM  book 
and  these  should  be  examined  carefully  by 
you.  For  example,  the  electronic  switching 
system,  E.S.S.,  which  is  being  installed  by 
the  Bell  Telephone  System  was  subject  to 
very  extensive  simulation  trials  and  limited 
field  trials  before  it  was  put  into  full  scale 
operation.  But  In  spite  of  this,  numerous 
difficulties  were  encountered  in  its  programs 
after  it  was  placed  into  operation.  A  gen- 
uine test  of  the  ABM  system  would  involve 
the  use  of  large  numbers  of  incoming  objects. 
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defenalye  and  offensive  nuclear  explodons 
and  an  attempt  to  duplicate  an  attacker's 
tactlca  and  his  countermeasures  strategy.  The 
latter  obviously  will  always  remain  unknown 
so  that  In  any  sense  which  I  believe  to  be 
meaningful  the  Safeguard  system  will  have  to 
renutln  untested.  Moat  weapons  systems  fall 
to  function  a*  they  are  expected  to  when  first 
placed  into  operation  and  the  military  users 
are  forced  to  modify  both  the  weapons  and 
their  tactics  before  they  can  be  used  effec- 
tively In  the  field.  The  hUtory  of  moet  weap- 
ons la  one  of  steady  Improvement  In  relia- 
bility and  effectiveness  as  they  are  employed. 
The  ABM  system  by  Its  very  nature  will  not 
be  subject  to  this  kind  of  a  shake  down. 

With  your  permission.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  a  major  inconsistency  in  Dr.  Tel- 
ler's testimony.  He  stated  that  the  United 
States  should  abandon  its  efforts  to  achieve 
a  first  strike  capability  against  the  Soviet 
Union  for  a  variety  of  reasons  including,  he 
said,  that  It  was  technically  Impossible  to 
achieve  one.  It  is  hard  to  reconcile  this  very 
strong  statement  with  the  continuing  fear 
that  the  Soviet  Union  might  by  its  present 
course  of  action  achieve  a  first  strike  capabil- 
ity against  the  United  States.  If  with  our 
superior . technical  capabilities  and  produc- 
tion bas^  it  Is  technically  lmp>osslble  for  the 
U.S.  to  achieve  a  first  strike  capability,  how 
can  the  U.S.S.R.  do  It? 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  your 
Committee  give  serious  consideration  to  the 
creation  of  an  impartial  panel  of  experts  to 
review  the  many  technical  points  that  have 
been  raised  in  the  ABM  debate  and  provide 
you  with  an  independent  assessment  on  the 
varloiu  controversial  points  that  exist  In 
this  debate.  I  believe  that  a  clear-cut  Judge- 
ment can  be  rendered.  Non-technical  state- 
ments in  great  volume  have  made  It  appear 
that  these  Issues  are  too  complex  to  under- 
stand and  are  greatly  confusing  the  public. 
I  am  sorry  that  this  answer  to  your  ques- 
tions Is  so  long.  Please  excuse  me. 
Sincerely  yours. 

JsraCME    B.    WlZSNEK. 

Mat  28.1969. 
Dr.  Edwako  Teioak, 
Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory. 
University  of  California, 
Livermore,  Calif. 

Dbak  D«.  Ttllxr:  Senator  Symington  has 
suggested  that  additional  testimony  by.  you 
would  be  pertinent  to  the  inquiry  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Organization 
and  Disarmament  Affairs  Into  the  strategic 
and  foreign  policy  Implications  of  ABM  sys- 
tems. At  present,  there  are  no  plans  to  hold 
additional  public  hearings  with  non-govern- 
mental witnesses. 

We  will,  however,  be  pleased  to  hold  the 
record  open  for  ten  days  or  so  In  order  to 
leave  you  time  to  submit  a  statement  of 
reasonable  length. 

Sincerely  yours. 

AI3EBT  Gore. 
Cliairvtan,    Subcommittee    on    Interna- 
tional Organisation  and  Disarmament 
Affairs. 

UNivnsrrr  of  CAiaFORNiA. 
Berkeley,  Calif..  June  2.  1969. 
The  Honorable  Ai^car  Ooa£, 
U.S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deaji  SsNAToa  OoRx:  In  response  to  the 
kind  suggestions  of  Senator  Symington  and 
yourself,  I  am  submltUng  the  following  sup- 
plementary statement  to  my  testimony.  It 
covers  an  aspect  of  the  ABM  debate  which, 
according  to  several  discussions  I  had,  now 
appears  to  me  to  have  great  Importance  in 
connection  with  the  ABM  debate.  It  will  be 
very  kind  of  you  to  Include  this  in  your 
Proceedings,  and  possibly  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

Sincerely  yours, 

EbWAJUl  Txixu. 


ADomoNAL  TaarmoNT  to  That  Oitsn  Bx- 
roa>  STTBCOMxrmB  on  limnK-noMia.  Ob- 

OANUATION    AND    DlSAaMAlfKNT    KWVkOm    ON 

Mat  14,  1990,  on  ths  Imkvx  of  Ballistic 
MustLK  Dbfknbb 

(B7  Bdward  Teller) 
In  the  course  of  the  debate  on  ABM  It  has 
become  clear  that  the  question  of  a  possible 
Russian  first  strike  in  the  mld-1970'8  U  of 
paramount  Importance.  I  should  like  to  com- 
ment on  this  danger  from  two  points  of 
view.  One  U  the  technical  possibility  of  a 
Russian  first  strike  capability.  On  this  point 
the  Judgment  I  offer  Is  based  on  specific 
knowledge  suid  information.  The  second 
point  of  view  is  connected  with  Russian  in- 
tentions. In  this  connection  I  claim  no  spe- 
cial knowledge  but  add  my  remarks  merely 
to  clarify  the  background  on  the  basis  of 
which  my  comments  are  made. 

The  continued  Russian  deployment  of 
numerous  SS-U's  and  fewer  but  larger  SS-9'8 
has  developed  far  beyond  the  limit  that  the 
Russians  would  need  for  retaliation.  This  is 
particularly  striking  since  our  own  deploy- 
ment has  been  curtailed.  It  should  be  also 
noted  that  the  heavy  SS-9's,  on  account  of 
their  smaller  number  but  greater  individual 
capability,  are  less  adapted  to  a  second  strike 
force  but  could  be  exceedingly  efficient  in  a 
first  strike. 

The  danger  that  our  own  Mlnuteman  force 
could  be  wiped  out  in  a  first  strike  has  been 
discussed  in  detail  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Foster,  Jr. 
His  facts  and  figures  are  based  on  careful 
and  conacientioiu  evaluation  of  the  actual 
situation  and  should  be  accepted  at  face 
value. 

It  has.  however,  been  stated  that  even  if 
our  Mlnuteman  force  would  be  wiped  out 
we  would  retain  more  than  sufficient  capa- 
bility to  retaliate  by  using  our  bombers  and 
our  missile-carrying  submarines.  It  Is  there- 
fore concluded  by  opponents  of  the  ABM 
that  no  Russian  first  strike  could  eliminate 
our  ability  to  retaliate. 

Reliance  on  our  bombers  Is  of  particularly 
great  Importance.  This  can  be  readily  seen 
by  considering  the  claim  in  the  report  edited 
by  Drs.  Wiesner  and  Chayes.  In  this  report 
it  is  stated  that  we  shall  retain  the  ability 
to  deliver  at  least  2500  megatons  In  retalia- 
tory capability  after  a  first  strike  by  the 
Russians.  Of  these  2500  megatons.  2000  are 
supposed  to  be  delivered,  according  to  the 
same  report,  by  our  aircraft. 

In  actual  fact,  retaliation  by  our  bombers 
Is  highly  dubious  on  two  accounts.  One  Is 
that  our  bombers  may  not  survive;  they  may 
be  destroyed  on  the  ground.  The  second  rea- 
son Is  that  our  bombers  may  not  penetrate: 
they  may  be  shot  down  by  missiles  or  they 
may  be  wiped  out  by  enemy  fighters. 

In  comparison  with  our  Mlnuteman  force, 
our  bombers  on  the  ground  present  rela- 
tively easy  targets.  They  are  soft,  they  can 
be  dispersed  to  not  much  more  than  60 
bases,  and  their  destruction  does  not  require 
enemy  missiles  of  hi|h  accuracy.  A  Russian 
launch  from  submarines  or  from  missiles  in 
fractional  orbits  or  multiple  orbits  will  give 
us  too  little  time  So  that  our  bombers  can- 
not take  off.  To  keep  a  considerable  number 
of  our  bombers  permanently  in  the  air  would 
be  much  too  expensive.  Keeping  them  in  the 
air  in  case  of  international  tension  assumes 
that  the  Russians  are  not  capable  of  a  true 
sxurprise  atUck.  This  assumption  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  highly  reliable  one. 

Thousands  of  Russian  radars  and  excellent 
Russian  fighters  make  It  dubious  that  those 
bombers  which  can  take  off  will  be  able  to 
deUver  their  bombs  on  target.  Actually,  the 
Russians  have  spent  much  more  on  air  de- 
fense than  we  have.  What  is  particularly 
dUturblng  about  this  situation  is  the  fact 
that  the  Russians  can  evaluate  the  capabili- 
ties of  their  radars  and  their  fighters  in  a 
satisfactory  way.  Thus  the  Russians  may  ac- 
quire high  confidence  in  their  air  defense 
and  may  not  be  deterred  from  a  first  strike 
by  our  bomber  force. 


Tills  argument  does  not  Imply  that  bomb- 
ers are  useless.  In  connection  with  the  Chi- 
nese threat  they  may  play  a  decislTe  role. 
They  may  hare  Important  functions  in  later 
phases  of  a  nuclear  war.  Most  important 
of  all.  they  are  an  Important  element  of  our 
preparedness  for  a  non-nuclear  conflict.  But 
as  a  deterrent  against  a  Russian  first  strike, 
our  bombers  alone  do  not  give  us  sufficient 
safety. 

Most  of  those  who  argue  that  a  Russian 
capability  for  a  first  strike  cannot  become 
real  in  a  few  years  base  their  opinion  on  the 
invulnerability  of  our  submarines  as  a  re- 
taliatory force.  It  la  Indeed  true  that  Polaris 
and  Its  successor.  Poseidon,  appears  to  be  In 
many  respects  our  most  reliable  deterrent. 
But  even  this  deterrent  may  turn  out  to  be 
insufficient  in  view  of  the  massive  Russian 
build-up  of  their  Naval  forces  and  Naval 
shipyards. 

In  our  technological  age  we  must  continue 
to  bear  in  mind  the  poesibllity  that  the 
Russians  may  find  a  new  method  of  anti- 
submarine warfare.  This  circumstance  alone 
should  give  pause  to  those  who  believe  in 
the  absolute  invulnerability  of  our  subma- 
rines. I  shall  assume,  however,  for  the  sake 
of  the  following  argument,  that  the  Rus- 
sians will  not  succeed  In  making  a  break- 
through In  the  methods  of  locating  and  sink- 
ing submarines. 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  in  a  few  years 
the  Russians  will  initiate  a  Naval  procedure 
whereby  each  of  our  missile-carrying  sub- 
marines will  be  followed  by  one  or  more  Rus- 
sian submarines.  This  can  be  done  If  the 
Russians  are  using  active  sonar  to  keep  track 
of  our  submarines.  Such  a  procedure,  of 
course,  gives  away  the  fact  that  our  sub- 
marines are  followed  but  the  question  will 
remain  what  to  do  about  it. 

Of  course,  we  will  have  to  assume  that 
In  such  a  situation  mere  protests  will  be  of 
no  avail.  The  two  most  obvious  alternatives 
on  our  part  would  be  to  tolerate  the  situa- 
tion or  else  to  shoot  at  the  Russian  sub- 
marines. 

In  the  first  case  the  Russians  may  Include 
in  a  first  strike  the  practically  simultaneous 
sinking  of  all  our  submarines.  Those  which 
are  In  harbor  are  easy  targets.  Thoee  which 
are  at  sea  can  be  sunk  by  nuclear  explosives 
delivered  by  short-range  missiles  from  a  sub- 
marine that  is  on  the  tall  of  our  Polaris  or 
Poseidon.  In  this  way  our  Naval  retaliatory 
force  could  disappear. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  we  shot  at  the  Rus- 
sian submarines  which  follow  ours,  a  Naval 
war  of  attrition  will  probably  result.  Con- 
sidering Russian  numerical  superiority  in 
submarine  force  this  Naval  attrition  will 
consume  all  our  missile-carrying  submarines 
long  before  the  Russian  fleet  is  exhausted. 
The  result  is  the  same  as  in  the  previous 
case.  We  are  left  with  no  Naval  retaliatory 
force. 

Other,  more  complicated  and  more  expen- 
sive alternatives  remain.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
prove  that  there  is  no  way  out  of  the  di- 
lemma presented  above.  I  do  believe  that 
there  is  no  easy  way  and  I  also  believe  there 
Is  no  way  on  which  we  can  count  with  rea- 
sonably great  assurance. 

It  is  therefore  my  opinion  that  the  Rus- 
sian build-up  of  land-based  missiles  which 
are  capable  of  carrying  heavy  weights  and 
numerous  megaton  warheads  to  our  country, 
cannot  be  dlscoimted  as  a  potential  first 
strike  force.  That  the  capability  of  a  Rus- 
sian first  strike  must  be  seriously  considered 
is  underscored  by  the  fact  that  the  Russians 
continue  to  take  serious  measures  of  civil 
defense,  hased  primarily  on  a  plan  to  evacu- 
ate their  fltles.  Thus  they  seem  to  be  ready 
to  assume  a  position  in  which  nuclear  war 
can  be  waged  by  them,  while  their  loeses  of 
population  would  remain  limited.  Secretary 
McNamara's  concept  to  keep  the  population 
of  cities  as  hostages  does  not  seem  to  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  Russians. 

I  should  now  like  to  turn  to  the  second 
question.  Are  the  Russians  actually  planning 
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a  first  strike?  This  question  of  an  intention 
to  strllte  first  should  be  sharply  differenti- 
ated from  a  Russian  capability  to  strike  first. 

I  believe  that  no  one  can  guess  Russian 
Intentions  and  I  know  that  an  opinion  on 
my  part  is  less  appropriate  than  that  on  the 
part  of  others  who  have  studied  psychology, 
history  or  politics.  The  following  is  presented 
merely  as  a  guess. 

I  cannot  believe  that  any  set  of  reasonable 
men  would  plan  a  first  strike,  and  I  further- 
more believe  the  rulers  of  the  Kremlin  are 
reasonable.  I  nevertheless  t>elleve  that  these 
same  men  are  planning  to  acquire  a  first 
strike  capability.  The  question  is  for  what 
purpose?  Even  though  the  Russians  do  not 
plan  a  first  strike,  their  ability  to  strike  first, 
coupled  with  our  unwillingness  and  Inability 
to  do  so.  could  give  Russia  a  decisive  advan- 
tage. The  Russians  may.  Indeed,  be  encour- 
aged to  pursue  a  more  aggressive  and  threat- 
ening policy.  In  such  a  situation  the  credi- 
bility of  American  help  would  vanish.  Our 
allies  would  not  be  able  to  rely  on  us  and 
may  be  forced  to  desert  us.  American  Infiu- 
ence  may  soon  br  restricted  to  the  bound- 
aries of  our  50  states. 

It  is  possible  to  assume  that  we  may  still 
live  happily  and  In  contentment  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  although  the  rest  of  the  world 
may  soon  share  the  fate  of  Czechoslovakia. 

The  question  then  would  arise  that  if  our 
country  remalXLs  the  last  and  only  abode  of 
freedom,  how  long  would  we  enjoy  such  a 
unique  privilege?  The  promise  that  Poly- 
phemus made  to  Odysseus  may  well  apply  to 
us.  The  Cyclops  promised  Odysseus  that  he 
would  be  the  last  to  be  eaten. 


RAINDROPS 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  recent  news 
article  reporting  an  Atomic  Energy 
Commission-financed  study  to  determine 
how  efficient  rain  is  in  clearing  up  air 
pollution  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
end  of  this  statement.  I  found  the  ar- 
ticle very  interesting.  Without  intend- 
ing to  demean  the  study — which  I  am 
sure  could  provide  valuable  informa- 
tion— I  hope  that  this  AEC  efifort  is  not 
being  carried  out  under  the  philosophy 
which  says  let  us  use  the  assimilative 
capacity  of  our  environment  to  the  ut- 
most for  disposing  of  our  wastes,  rather 
than  one  which  says,  let  us  find  ways  to 
stop  polluting  the  air.  the  water,  the 
land. 

I  hope,  for  Instance,  that  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  is  studying  how  to 
cut  thermal  pollution  from  the  nuclear 
powerplants,  and  how  to  eliminate  their 
discharge  of  radioactivity.  This  is  a  mat- 
ter which,  in  fact,  should  have  quite  a 
priority,  because  nuclear  powerplants 
are  going  in  now  all  over  the  country, 
and  threaten  to  have  a  devastating  im- 
pact on  our  environment  unless  proper 
controls  are  installed  with  them. 

I  would  rather  stop  the  pollution  than 
have  to  pray  for  rain. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Important   To   Stcdt   the   Washout:    Just 
How  EFnciENT  Are  Raindrops? 
■  (By  Medlll  News  Service) 

How  efficient  are  raindrops? 

A  project  sponsored  by  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  and  being  conducted  In 
Illinois  Is  expected  to  show  how  effective 
raindrops  are  in  at  least  one  Job,  washing 
pollution  from  the  atmosphere. 

Rain  could  clean  the  atmosphere's  lowest 
level  In  three  days — if  no  further  pollutants 
were  added,  an  AEC  spokesman  said. 


But  pollutants  are  being  added  continu- 
ally, so  scientists  can  study  only  how  much 
pollution  is  washed  out  by  one  rain  storm. 

"We've  put  an  awful  lot  of  gunk  In  the 
atmosphere  and  if  it  stayed  there  we  wouldn't 
be  able  to  breathe,"  the  spokesman  added. 

That's  the  reason  "it  is  important  to  get 
out  and  study  the  washout." 

Pollutants  can  be  "scavenged"  from  the 
atmosphere  in  three  ways:  particles  serve 
as  nuclei  for  the  condensation  of  water 
vapor,  cloud  droplets  absorb  gaseous  pollut- 
ants, or  raindrops  wash  out  both  particu- 
late and  gaseous  materials. 

The  AEC  project  will  study  how  effec- 
tively precipitation  cleans  the  atmosphere. 
It  also  will  study  what  happens  inside  clouds 
as  ice  crystals,  cloud  droplets  and  raindrops 
pick  up  pollutants,  the  AEC  said. 

The  study  Is  being  conducted  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  Illinois  State  Water  Sur- 
vey, the  University  of  Michigan  and  the  AEC's 
Argonne  National  Laboratory.  The  two  uni- 
versities have  received  a  total  of  $139,281  In 
contracts  for  the  study. 

The  Illinois  Water  Survey  rain  gauge  net- 
work was  chosen  for  the  study  because  of 
Its  extensive  series  of  196  gauges  and  1600 
square  mile  area,  the  AEC  spokesman  added. 
More  than  800  volunteer  observers  will  col- 
lect the  rain  samples. 

"All  samples  will  be  collected  and  ready 
for  analysis  within  five  hours  of  a  rain 
storm,"   the  spokesman  said. 

The  study  VTlll  be  conducted  in  two  phases, 
from  the  middle  of  May  to  June  IS  and  from 
July  20  through  August  10. 

The  weather's  unpredictability  Is  one  rea- 
son for  the  two  periods,  the  AEC  spokesman 
said. 

"If  there  Is  no  rain  we're  not  going  to  be 
able  to  do  anything." 

The  spokesman  added  that  the  project's 
purpose  Is  to  study  "scavenging,"  not  to 
cause   rain  or  alter   the   weather. 

Scavenging  will  be  studied  through  analy- 
sis of  precipitation  from  a  storm.  Various 
"tracer"  materials  will  be  released  Into  the 
storm  or  along  Its  edge  and  it  is  their  pres- 
ence In  the  resulting  rain  water  which  will 
determine  the  efficiency  of  washout. 

The  rainwater  will  be  analyzed  by  cam- 
eras and  a  "raindrop  spectrometer"  will  be 
used  to  count  the  size  of  the  raindrops. 

The  AEC  spokesman  added  that  no  radio- 
active or  toxic  materials  will  be  released  dur- 
ing the  experiments. 

The  AEC's  main  interest  In  the  study  Is 
to  gather  Information  to  help  more  accu- 
rately predict  what  happens  to  radioactive 
gases  and  particles  during  a  rainstorm. 

However,  the  AEC  spokesman  said  most  of 
the  radioactive  gases  and  particles  are  In  the 
stratosphere  where  there  Is  no  rain.  The 
stratosphere  serves  as  a  reservoir  and  the 
material  gradually  "leaks"  down  to  the  at- 
mosphere's lowest  level  where  It  Is  washed 
out  by  precipitation. 


ABM   IMPORTANT  PART  OF 
AMERICA'S  DEFENSE 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  thoughtful  and  well  presented 
editorials  setting  forth  the  rationale  for 
the  ABM  Safeguard  system  was  printed 
recently  in  the  Arizona  Republic. 

The  editorial  calls  attention  to  the 
testimony  of  Dr.  Albert  Wohlestetter  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  who,  as  a 
member  of  the  scientific  community,  says 
many  of  the  ABM  critics  have  not  done 
their  homework. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editoritil 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


[Prom  the  Arizona  Republic.  May  31.  1968] 
Ths  ABM  AND  TBX  United  States 

President  Nixon  appears  to  be  gaining 
ground  In  his  fight  for  the  anti-ballistic 
missile  system,  now  known  as  Safeguard. 
Even  Sen.  Mike  Mansfield,  a  stalwart  foe  of 
the  ABM.  concedes  that  the  Senate  will 
approve  the  new  missile  progrsim  by  a  nar- 
row margin.  The  House  of  Representatives  is 
believed  certain  to  vote  for  the  ABM. 

We  think  it  would  be  unfortunate  to  have 
a  narrow,  cllff-hanglng  vote  In  either  House 
of  Congress.  While  the  program  would  go 
forward,  it  would  suffer  from  a  close  author- 
ization vote,  particularly  in  the  Senate.  And 
while  a  good  many  senators  seem  to  have 
grave  doubts  al>out  the  ABM,  we  find  no 
evidence  of  any  such  division  among  the 
majority  of  American  citizens. 

It  Is  true  that  pacifist  sentiment  opposes 
any  new  weapons  system.  Part  of  the  antl- 
Vletnam  war  emotionalism  has  spilled  over 
Into  the  missile  debate.  The  two  Issues  are 
separate,  and  should  be  kept  so. 

The  Vietnam  war  Is  an  external  affair, 
with  Impact  on  our  Pacific  policy  and  on 
our  opposition  to  the  spread  of  communism. 
But  Its  outcome  Is  hardly  likely  to  determine 
whether  American  cities  can  be  laid  waste  •' 
by  atomic  bombs,  or  the  American  nuclear 
deterrent  can  be  wiped  out. 

As  Dr.  Albert  Wohlestetter  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  has  pointed  out.  the  antl- 
ABM  people  have  not  done  their  homework. 
Particularly,  he  disagreed  with  the  claim 
that  an  all-out.  first-strike  attack  by  Russia 
would  destroy  only  75  per  cent  of  American 
Minutemen  missiles,  thus  leaving  the  United 
States  a  second-strike  capability  that  could 
destroy  the  principal  Russian  cities. 

Dr.  Wohlestetter  was  even  more  critical  of 
a  claim  by  Dr.  Ralph  Lapp,  former  mem'ier 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  that  76 
per  cent  of  American  Minutemen  would  sur- 
vive a  Soviet  missile  attack  In  the  mid- 
1970s.  He  pointed  out  that  Dr.  Lapp  based 
his  claim  on  a  projected  total  of  333  Soviet 
attack  missiles  Instead  of  500;  that  Dr  Lapp 
assumed  the  Russians  would  hold  back  one- 
fourth  of  their  missiles  for  a  second  strike: 
that  they  would  fire  two  warheads  against 
each  targeted  American  missile,  thus  leav- 
ing three-fourths  of  our  silos  untargeted 

The  substance  of  the  thesis  held  by  Dr. 
Wohlestetter — once  described  by  Dr.  Henry 
A.  Kissinger  as  the  man  who  recast  American 
military  strategy  for  the  1960s — is  that  the 
Russians  can  destroy  95  per  cent  of  American 
Minutemen  with  a  pre-emptive  strike.  If  the 
remaining  5  per  cent  were  fired,  the  Russians 
would  get  at  least  some  protection  from  their 
own  anti-ballistic  system. 

So  quite  obviously  the  United  States  needs 
Safeguard  to  prqtect  enough  of  Its  own  silos 
to  make  the  cost  of  a  sneak  attack  unac- 
ceptable to  any  potential  enemy. 

While  the  military  argument  for  the  ABM 
system  Is  convincing,  the  political  argument 
is  even  more  so.  In  the  forthcoming  negotia- 
tions for  an  American-Soviet  nuclear  dis- 
armament pact,  the  bargaining  will  start 
with  the  known  capabilities  of  each  coun- 
try. Russia  will  start  with  an  ABM  system  in 
place;  unless  the  U.S.  can  match  it,  there 
is  little  likelihood  that  the  Russians  will 
agree  to  dismantle  their  own  system  tmi- 
laterally. 

There  is  nothing  hawkish  or  aggressive  in 
a  system  designed  to  protect  American  mis- 
,.,-elles  from  a  foreign  attack.  The  U.S.  needs 
the  AMB  system.  A  substantial  affirmative 
congressional  vote  would  be  a  signal  to  the 
world  that  this  country  has  no  intention  of 
repeating  the  disastrous  unilateral  disarma- 
ment programs  that  preceded  World  War  II. 


VULNERABILITY     OP     POLARIS 
SUBMARINES 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  in  hearings 
before  various  committees  of  Congress, 
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and  otherwlM.  on  the  ABM  propoaal.  of- 
flclals  of  the  Department  of  Defense  have 
made  what  appear  to  be  confUeting  state- 
ment* about  the  vulnerability  of  Polaris 
nuclear  submarines  In  the  deeade  begin- 
ning In  1970.  The  possible  vulnerabllltj 
of  Polaris  Is  sometimes  cited  as  a  reason 
why  the  Safeguard  system  must  be  in- 
stalled. These  assertions  are  made  de- 
spite the  fact  that  high-ranking  Navy 
officers  have  issued  reassuring  statements 
about  the  invulnerability  of  Polaris. 

In  order  to  clarify  this  matter,  I  wrote 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  on  May  28 
to  ask  for  his  comments  on  some  of  the 
conflicting  statements  that  have  been  is- 
sued and  also  to  request  a  statement 
from  him  concerning  his  views  as  to  the 
vulnerability  of  Polaris  in  the  1970-80 
time  period. 

I  sksk  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rxcobd  my  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  dated  May  28, 
1969,  and  his  reply  thereto,  dated  June  12, 
1969.     .  • 

i  note-^at  Secretary  Chaf  ee  expresses 
"strong  confidence  In  the  continued  ef- 
fectiveness of  Polaris/Poseidon  sub- 
marines." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcoks. 

as  follows: 

Mat  28.  1999. 

Hon.  JOHM  H.  CSAFKB. 

Seeretaa-y  of  the  Navy, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkax  Mr.  Sscxktakt:  In  hU  testimony  be- 
fore tbe  Subcommittee  on  IntematlonAl  Or- 
ganization and  Disarmament  Afialrs  on 
March  31,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  said: 

"I  do  not  believe  that  we  will  be  In  a  posi- 
tion where  the  Polaris  would  be  sufficient 
In  that  time  period,  after  1972.  to  be  relied 
upon  as  the  decerrent  force  of  the  United 
States." 

A  year  ago.  In  hearings  before  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations.  Admiral  Thomas  H.  Moorer.  was 
asked: 

"Admiral,  we  have  put  a  great  many  of  our 
chips  on  the  Invulnerability  of  the  Polaris 
submarines.  Do  you  have  a  high  degree  of 
oontldence  that  this  Invulnerability  will  be 
maintained,  and  what  operations  do  you  fore- 
see In  the  event  of  a  technological  break- 
through on  the  part  of  the  Soviets  that 
would  reduce  or  eliminate  the  Invulnerabil- 
ity?" 

Admiral  Moorer  replied: 

"I  have  a  very  high  confidence  that  this 
will  be  nuOntalned  for  several  reasons." 

More  recently.  In  an  Interview  published 
In  the  Washington  Post  on  May  12,  Rear  Ad- 
miral Levering  Smith  was  quoted  as  giving 
a  number  of  reasons  for  "his  belief  In  the 
invulnerability  of  the  nuclear  missiles  car- 
ried by  nuclear- powered  Polaris  submarines." 

I  would  appreciate  your  comments  on  the 
foregoing  statements  and  also  a  specific  state- 
ment from  you  on  the  viilnerabUlty  of  Po- 
laris submarines  In  the  period  1970  through 
1980  with  reasons  for  your  Judgment  on  this 
point. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Albk*t  Ooaa, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional   Organisation   and   Diaarma- 
ment  Affmirs. 


\ 


Ths  SxcarrAST  or  thk  Navt, 
Wa»hirmton,  D.C,  June  12. 1969. 
Hon.  Alskst  Oobs, 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  International 

Organization  and  Disarmament  Affair$, 

Committee   on   Foreign   Relations,    U.S. 

Senate,  Washington,  DX!. 

Dkas  M>.  Chawman:  Thank  you  for  your 

letter  of  28  May  1900.  I  appreciate  the  o^ 


portumty  to  comment  oa  the  pnamt  and 
future  security  of  Polarls/Possldon  suiuna- 
rlnas.  As  regards  the  statements  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tloos  and  Rear  Admiral  Levering  Smith,  my 
views  are  in  accord  with  those  of  the  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr.  Packard,  who  stated 
before  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
on  April  15.  1980: 

"The  Soviets  appear  to  b*ve  allocated  con- 
siderable resources  to  expanding  and  Im- 
proving their  submarine  and  ASW  capability 
In  the  past  few  years.  We  must  assimae  that 
the  Soviets  will  continue  this  effort  and,  In- 
deed, might  further  expand  It.  Given  their 
well-known  concern  with  Polaris,  we  must 
further  assimie  the  possibility  that  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  their  effort  could  be  di- 
rected toward  countering  Polaris. 

"In  specific,  however,  we  have  no  evidence 
of  any  preeent  or  prospective  Soviet  'break- 
through' In  ASW  technology  that  would 
sharply  Increase  the  threat  to  Polaris.  Baaed 
on  the  data  we  now  have,  we  expect  the 
Polaris  to  remain  highly  survlvable  until 
at  least  the  late  1970s,  but  we  cant  be  sure. 
This  date  is  not  set  by  any  specific  projec- 
tion of  a  known  threat,  but  rather  by  the 
general  uncertainties  associated  with  pro- 
pectlons  of  this  nature  so  far  In  the  fu- 
ture. 

"Nonetheless,  given  these  uncertainties  In 
predicting  the  future  in  this  field  and  the 
current  level  of  the  Soviet  effort.  It  would  be 
Imprudent  to  Ignore  the  possibility  of  the 
emergence  of  a  'greater  than  expected'  So- 
viet ASW  threat  In  the  1970s." 

I  have  strong  confidence  In  the  continued 
effectiveness  of  Polaris/ Poseidon  submarines. 
To  the  beet  of  our  knowledge  the  Soviets 
have  not  been  able  to  detect  or  track  any  of 
these  submarines  while  on  station.  This  Is 
the  principal  reason  for  my  confidence.  If 
there  Is  anything  to  the  saying  "Imitation 
Is  the  slncerest  form  of  fiattery"  we  can 
take  some  wry  pleasure  from  the  fact  that 
the  Soviets  are  building  a  Polaris-type  force 
of  their  own. 

Sincerely  yours, 

JoBM  H.  Cbafxk. 


MARION   DAM 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  last  Satur- 
day, June  14.  I  was  privileged  to  attend 
the  dedication  of  the  Marion  Dam  and 
Reservoir.  The  princlp>al  speaker  of  the 
day  was  my  friend  and  colleague,  Repre- 
sentative a&RMEK  Sheiyeh,  who  has  ably 
represented  this  area  for  more  than  8 
years.  A  number  of  Kansans  deserve 
credit  for  their  efforts  in  seeing  this  fine 
project  to  completion,  including  such 
outstanding  leaders  in  flood  control  as 
George  A.  Fox,  president.  Neosho-Cot- 
tonwuod  Flood  Control  Association,  and 
Scottie  W.  Oound,  director.  Neosho-Cot- 
tonwood Flood  Control  Association;  but, 
unquestionably,  in  the  halls  of  Congress, 
Congressman  Shrivek  was  the  moving 
force,  along  with  former  Senator  Frank 
Carlson. 

The  dedication  ceremony  was  a  memo- 
rable event,  the  highlight  being  the  re- 
marks of  Representative  Shriver,  which 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Senator  Dole;  Mayor  Chrlstensen;  Mr. 
Oound;  Colonel  Plnkey;  Colonel  Rice;  dis- 
tinguished guests,  dedications  such  as  this 
are  happy  occasions.  In  a  very  real  sense  this 
Is  a  dedication  to  the  future  rather  than  to 
a  past  and  completed  event. 

This  beautiful  dam  and  reservoir  Is  an  Im- 
portant unit  In  the  four-reservoir  system  for 


the  control  of  the  flow  of  the  upper  Orand 
Neosho  River  Basin  which  Includes  John 
Redmond,  Council  Orove  and  the  yet  to  be 
constructed  Cedar  Point  dams.  Eventually 
388,500  acres  of  very  fertile  and  highly  de- 
veloped agricultviral  land  and  3,400  acres  of 
urban  land  will  be  effected. 

Of  the  total  capacity  of  148,600  acre-feet, 
nearly  60.000  will  be  reserved  for  holding 
back  flood  waters,  and  nearly  87,000  acre- 
feet  for  water  quality  control,  with  the  bal- 
ance for  sediment  control. 

rLooo  paoTscnoH 

The  fiood  protection  provided  by  Marion 
dam  wlU  permit  more  Intensive  cultivation 
of  over  215.000  acres  of  fine  agricultural  land. 

Residents  of  Marion,  Chetopa,  Elmdale. 
Florence,  Strong  City,  Burlington,  Chanute 
and  Humboldt  may  rest  easier  with  the  as- 
surance that  much  of  the  floodwaters  which 
have  so  many  times  wreaked  their  destruc- 
tive force  In  the  past  will  no  longer  do  so. 

There  are  some  who  refer  to  such  projects 
as  the  Marion  Dam  and  Reservoir  as  a  "pork 
barrel  project."  Each  Congressman,  within 
his  own  congressional  district,  recognizes  the 
Importance  and  need  for  such  projects. 
However,  when  It  Is  a  dam  or  a  reservoir  In 
someone  else's  district  It  Is  considered  to  be 
"pork  barrel"  or  even  a  "boondoggle." 

Projects  of  this  kind.  Including  the  fa- 
cility we  dedicate  today,  undergo  a  long 
and  thorough  JustlflcatloD  process.  They 
must  be  Justified  on  a  cost-benefit  ratio 
both  at  the  sute  and  national  levels.  There 
must  be  approval  at  the  state  level  before 
congressional  authorization  can  be  consid- 
ered. I  only  wish  some  of  our  foreign  aid 
programs  would  undergo  as  thorough  a  Jus- 
tification process  as  this. 

Projects  such  as  this  represent  one  of 
the  finest  uses  of  federal  funds  that  I  know 
of  because  they  add  to,  and  preserve,  the  re- 
sources of  our  great  land.  They  are  high  on 
my  list  of  domestic  priorities. 

Since  Marlon  Dam  was  activated  for  flood 
control  operations  there  have  been  6  pe- 
riods of  high  water,  and  over  $300,000  dam- 
ages have  been  prevented  already.  So  soon 
In  lU  tiseful  life  has  it  proved  Itself.  It  Is 
far  from  being  a  "pork  barrel"  project. 

It  la  of  Interest  to  note  that  less  than  3 
nilllon  American  farmers  are  faced  with  the 
responsibility  of  feeding  some  300  million  or 
more  American  citizens  within  a  few  years 
If  present  p>opulatlon  trends  continue.  In  or- 
der to  accomplish  this  the  farmer  must  be  as- 
sured of  security  on  the  land,  and  of  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  water  for  his  crops.  This  Is 
a  major  reason  for  such  projects  as  Marion 
Dam. 

It  wUl  assure  the  farmer  cultivating  his 
land  In  the  basin  of  protection  for  his  land, 
property,  even  his  life  from  harm  due  to 
flooding. 

Alternating  periods  of  floods  and  drought 
have  been  facts  of  life  for  Kansas  due  to 
changes  of  climate.  They  are  as  certain  to 
occur  as  death  and  taxes,  and  either  ex- 
treme has  a  disastrous  effect  on  the  econ- 
omy. No  longer,  will  this  be  true. 

Besides  the  flood  protection  afforded  by 
this  magnlflcent  dam  the  water  that  Is  re- 
ttdned  will  be  released  as  needed  to  ensure 
continuation  of  the  natural  flow  ujion  which 
so  many  downstream  depend  for  water  sup- 
plies for  domestic  use  and  for  Industry. 

RXCBXATIONAI.   rACIUTT 

In  the  Interim  the  normal  pool  of  6,160 
acres  can  be  utlllaed  for  recreational  pur- 
poees.  Recreation  has  In  recent  years  be- 
come recognized  as  an  essential  component 
of  our  dally  life  with  Its  many  pressures; 
from  which  It  Is  Imperative  to  escape  from 
time  to  time  even  for  a  little  while. 

There  are  few  natural  lakes  In  Kansas 
and  such  as  are  found  are  small.  The  largest 
lakes  are  man-made.  Twenty  years  ago  there 
were  no  federal  reservoirs  In  the  state  but 
now  with  the  coming  of  Marlon  there  are 
17. 
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These  lakes  are  very  In^Mrtant  elements 
In  the  growing  number  of  recreational  facili- 
ties within  the  state.  Federal  projects  now 
provide  statewide  8  million  acre-feet  of  stor- 
age capacity.  Of  this  6337.400  acze-feet  Is 
allocated  to  fiood  control.  2.230,400  acre-feet 
Is  devoted  to  Irrigation,  conservation  and 
sediment  control.  Normal  surface  areas  of  the 
conservation  storage  provide  an  area  of  over 
a  hundred  thousand  acres,  with  over  800 
miles  of  shoreline  which  can  be  utilized  for 
recreation. 

Marion  reservoir  gives  us  a  beautiful  lake 
about  which  there  are  scattered  boat  launch- 
ing ramps,  7  public  use  areas,  10  picnic  shel- 
ters, with  more  planned  for  the  future.  These 
are  being  provided  for  the  many  thousands 
of  visitors  and  pleasure  seekers  who  will  have 
new  opportunities  for  boating,  swimming  and 
other  water  related  activities. 

Marlon  reservoir  will  be  stocked  with  sev- 
eral kinds  of  fish,  among  them  will  be  the 
delectable  wall-eyed  pike  and  the  gallant 
fighter  the  northern  pike. 

The  ^»"««u«  State  Forestry.  Game  and  Fish 
Commission  has  acquired  3,600  acres  of  land 
and  water  area  In  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
reservoir  area  which  will  be  operated  as  a 
wildlife  management  and  public  hunting 
area.  It  Is  among  the  largest  In  the  state. 

Our  region  will  attract  many  people  from 
far  and  near  to  take  advantage  of  theee 
wonderful  opportunities  for  pleasure  and  re- 
laxation. I  am  told  that  some  44,000  visitors 
have  taken  advantage  of  existing  facilities 
In  the  first  four  months  of  1969.  This  Is  cer- 
tain to  Increase  as  the  fame  of  Marlon  lake 
becomes  better  known. 

LOCAL    PABTICIPATION 

Local  people  are  closest  to  both  the  prob- 
lems and  potential  benefits  concerning  water 
resources.  Much  of  the  task  of  planning  and 
conservation  lies  with  Individuals  and  local 
communities.  Many  projects  are  accom- 
plished through  local  efforts,  including'  mu- 
nicipal water  supply  and  sewage  treatment 
works.  Larger  projects  require  the  assistance 
of  the  state  or  the  federal  government.  How- 
ever, even  In  these  larger  projects  local  In- 
terests play  a  vital  role.  It  Is  largely  from 
expressions  of  local  concern  that  water  proj- 
ects receive  their  Initial  Impetus. 

As  the  project  progresses  from  Inception 
to  completion,  local  Interests  can  play  a 
major  role  in  shaping  Its  uses.  In  the  process 
of  demonstrating  the  benefits  and  values  to 
be  attained.  This  has  been  accomplished  In 
full  measure  in  the  present  Instance.  With- 
out the  foresigbted  and  i>ersl£tent  efforte  of 
the  devoted  friends  of  the  Marion  dam  and 
reservoir  project  this  magnlflcent  project 
might  never  have  come  Into  being. 

Many  people,  I  am  sure,  share  equally  the 
credit  for  bringing  this  about.  I  believe  that 
special  credit  should  be  given  to  the 
members  of  the  Neosho-Cottonwood  Flood 
Control  Association  tmder  the  leadership  of 
our  good  friend  George  A.  Fox.  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Marion  Chamber  of  Conmierce 
Including  that  fine  American  citizen  and 
Kansan,  Scottie  Gound.  I  Join  with  Senator 
Dole  In  paying  tribute,  too.  to  Kansas  Sen- 
ators, Andrew  Scboeppel  and  Frank  Carl- 
son, and  Congressman  Ed  Rees  who  pro- 
vlded  leadership  in  the  authorizing  legisla- 
tion for  this  and  other  flood  control  projects. 

The  8upp<»t  of  the  Kansas  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  Commission,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Frank  Haucke;  of  the  Mo-Ark 
Basins  Flood  Control  and  Conservation  As- 
sociation. George  E.  Lister,  president;  and 
The  Trt-State  Arkansas  Basin  Development 
Association  at  congressional  hearings  was  an 
essential  part  of  the  constant  Insistence  and 
pressure  whlcb  is  so  necessary  to  see  a 
project,  no  matter  how  worthy,  through  to  it 
final  reallaatlan.  Within  the  past  week  over 
100  responsible  Kansas  dtlaens  have  been 
In  Washington  in  the  Interest  of  water 
projects.  It  U  this  kind  of  nippoct  that  Is 
needed  and  appreciated  by  legislators. 


It  Is  wttb  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I 
Join  with  you  In  dedicating  a  project  which 
Is  beautiful,  useful  and  pleasurable.  That  Is 
rare  In  these  days  and  should  be  cherished 
and  enjoyed  for  many,  many  years. 


RUSSIA  HAS  NOT  CHANGED  HER 
WAYS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  junior 
Senator  from.  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son) has  over  the  years  won  for  him- 
self a  nationwide  reputation  as  one  of 
the  most  knowledgeable  and  thoughtful 
Members  of  the  Senate  on  problons  of 
national  defense  and  foreign  affairs.  Al- 
though he  is  a  stanch  Democrat,  his 
approach  to  these  matters  has  always 
been  nonpartisan.  He  has,  moreover, 
always  been  a  man  who  has  been  pre- 
pared to  swim  against  the  stream  and  to 
speak  his  mind  no  matter  how  impopu- 
lar  his  opinions  might  be. 

The  most  recent  proof  of  these  quali- 
ties is  the  article  entitled  "Russia  Has 
Not  Changed  Her  Ways,"  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  wrote  for  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  Reader's  Digest.  There  are 
three  paragraphs  in  particular  that  I 
wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  Sen- 
ators. Here  is  what  the  able  and  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Washington 
said: 

I  do  not  know  how  to  assess  the  Soviet 
Union  except  as  an  opportunistic,  unpre- 
dictable, dangerous  opponent,  with  rapidly 
expanding  military  capabilities.  The  truth 
speaks  loudly. 

The  Soviet  approach  to  foreign  relations 
Involves  what  the  Soviet  rulers  call  "the 
calculation  of  forces."  If  this  calculation  Is 
favorable,  they  will  seize  their  opportunities. 
If  It  Is  linfavorable,  they  may  use  negotia- 
tion as  a  tactical  maneuver  to  gain  the  time 
In  which  to  alter  the  balance  of  forces  in 
their  favor  or  to  bring  about  a  sense  of  calm 
and  goodwill  before  launching  an  energetic 
offensive  on  a  new  front.  However,  If  the 
Kremlin  sees  no  advantageous  alternative  to 
a  negotiated  settlement  In  a  given  situa- 
tion. It  may  accept  a  limited,  expedient  ar- 
rangement. This  view  of  negotiation  comes 
straight  from  the  goepel  according  to  Lenin 
and  Stalin,  and  Is  shared  by  the  present 
rulers  of  Rviasla. 

As  I  see  It,  the  United  States  and  our 
allies  should  work  for  mutually  acceptable 
arrangements  with  the  Soviet  Union  where 
their  Interests  and  ours  converge;  but,  simul- 
taneously, we  must  maintain  the  strength 
and  resolve  to  discourage  and  deter  Soviet 
expansion.  The  only  safe  way  to  negotiate 
with  the  Russians  Is  to  keep  our  eyes  open 
and  to  bargain  from  strong  positions.  It  Is 
on  this  basis  that  I  favor  negotiating  with 
Moscow  on  the  reciprocal  limitation  or  re- 
duction of  offensive  and  defensive  nuclear 
forces. 

I  think  it  appropriate  to  note  that  my 
own  views  on  the  subject  nm  parallel  to 
the  views  expressed  by  the  Senator  frcMn 
Washington.  I  would  remind  Senators 
in  partiCTilar  of  my  speech  on  "The  Myth 
of  the  Detente."  which  I  made  in  the 
Senate  on  August  2,  1968.  But  I  consider 
"Russia  Has  Not  Changed  Her  Ways"  a 
particularly  outstanding  contribution, 
because  of  its  freshness  and  foroeful- 
ness  and  because  it  is  right  up  to  the 
minute. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  this  article. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sult that  the  complete  text  of  "Russia 


Has  Not  Ctianged  Her  Ways"  be  printed 
In  the  RccoRO,  in  the  hope  that  Senators 
will  find  the  time  not  merely  to  read  it 
but  to  give  It  the  careful  study  which  it 
merits. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Russu  Has  Not  Chancko  Her  Wats 
(By  Senator  HainiT  M.  Jackson) 

We  live  In  a  restless  and  risky  world  where 
a  fresh  crisis  arrives  as  regularly  as  the  morn- 
ing paper.  Faced  with  complex  problems,  we 
understandably  hope  for  prompt  solutions; 
and  It  Is  not  surprising  that  convenient  but 
false  myths  work  their  way  Into  some  Ameri- 
cans' thinking. 

This  Is  particularly  so  In  matters  concern- 
ing the  Soviet  Union.  If  we  are  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  real  dangers  and  the  real  prob- 
lems, the  cold  water  of  reason  has  to  be 
poured  on  some  prevalent  myths. 

Myth  No.  1 :  That  the  Soviet  Union  Is  ready 
to  live  In  peace  with  Its  neighbors  and  to 
become  a  good  citizen  of  the  world  com- 
munity. 

A  Czech  citizen  might  be  permitted  some 
doubts.  Or  a  Romanian  or  a  Yugoslav. 

I  do  not  know  how  to  assess  the  Soviet 
Union  except  as  an  opportunistic,  un- 
predictable, dangerous  opponent,  with  rapidly 
expanding  military  capabilities.  The  truth 
speaks  loudly. 

The  momentum  of  Moscow's  drive  to  parity 
with  us  In  Its  missile  forces  Is  especially  dis- 
turbing. By  the  end  of  this  year  the  Kremlin 
wlU  have  deployed  as  many  land-based  long- 
range  Intercontinental  ballistic  missiles 
(ICBMs)  as  we  will  have — or  more — and  with 
a  substantially  greater  megatonnage.  The 
Soviets  have  Installed  more  than  200  of  the 
very  large  SS-9  missiles,  each  capable  of  car- 
rying one  gigantic  20-  to  2S-megaton  war- 
head (with  1000  times  the  yield  of  the 
Hiroshima  bomb)  or  multiple  smaller  war- 
heads; and  they  are  building  sites  for  more. 
They  are  producing  Polaris- type  nuclear  sub- 
marines at  the  rate  of  seven  per  year,  each 
with  16  ballistic  missiles. 

Remember  that  In  past  crises — the  missiles 
In  Cuba,  the  harassments  of  Berlin,  the  back- 
ing of  militant  Arab  forces  In  the  Middle 
East,  the  costly  economic  and  military  sup- 
port of  North  Vietnam — the  strategic  Infe- 
riority of  Soviet  power  set  definite  limits  on 
the  risks  that  the  Soviet  rulers  were  willing 
to  run.  But  once  the  Kremlin  Is  confident  of 
possessing  equal  or  preponderant  nuclear 
capability,  we  must  assiune  that  it  will  be 
tempted  to  pursue  Its  Imperial  purposes  more 
boldly,  accept  a  far  wider  range  of  rUks — 
especially  In  areas  like  Central  Europe,  where 
It  has  a  local  superiority  of  conventional 
forces. 

Don't  forget  that  Eainishchev  was  not  re- 
moved from  power  for  what  he  was  trying  to 
accomplish  in  Cuba  and  elsewhere.  Rather  he 
was  criticized  for  failing — for  having  to  back 
down.  The  leopard  does  not  change  its  spots. 
The  brutal  occupation  of  Czechoslovakia  and 
the  ominous  Brezhnev  doctrine  which  asserts 
the  right  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  Intervene 
unilaterally  In  all  communist-run  cotintries 
are  vintage  Russian  imperialisms.  If  some 
well-meaning  Americans  have  not  seen  the 
point,  Russia's  neighbors  have. 

President  Tito  of  Yugoslavia  denoimced  the 
Brezhnev  doctrine  as  an  attempt  "to  Justify 
even  the  open  violation  of  the  sovereignty 
of  a  socialist  country  and  the  adoption  of 
military  force  to  prevent  Independent  so- 
cialist development." 

By  Its  attack  on  Czechoslovakia  in  the 
name  of  communist  orthodoxy,  the  Kremlin 
has  pointedly  emphasized  Its  readiness  to  use 
military  force  for  Its  political  ends.  Moreover, 
the  invasion  vividly  demonstrated  Soviet  ca- 
pability for  rapid  movement  of  large  combat 
forces  over  long  distances,  and  for  doing  this 
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In  stMUth  to  AebleTe  m«zlmum  surprlae.  No 
one  c*n  now  doubt  th«t  tbe  Soviet  Union 
will  uae  Ita  power  on  other  fronts,  wben  It 
belleTce  th«t  tbe  rlslu  are  acceptable. 

Soviet  rulera  cannot,  I  think,  be  sleeping 
easily.  The  unrest  In  Eastern  Europe  and  tbe 
bloody  clashes  a  continent's  width  away  on 
the  Slno-Sovtet  frontier  do  not  make  pleas- 
ant dreams  for  those  struggling  for  power 
and  Influence  within  tbe  Kremlin  onion  tow- 
ers. We  cannot  discount  the  danger  that  a 
harassed,  nervous  and  temporarily  ascendant 
faction  may  take  perilous  risks  and  make 
serious  errors  of  Judgment  In  Its  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs.  Hence,  there  Is  everything  to 
be  said  for  steady  strength  on  our  part. 

Myth  No  3:  That  the  United  States  Is  al- 
ways the  first  to  develop  new  weapons,  and 
Is  therefore  responsible  for  the  arms  buildup. 

The  evidence  decisively  refutes  this  notion: 

The  Soviet  Union  acted  first  to  develop 
ICBMs. 

Tbe  Soviet  Union  has  developed  and  tested 
a  60-megaton  bomb:  it  Is  the  only  nation  to 
poMMs  a  terror  weapon  of  anything  like  that 
size. 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  the  only  nation  to 
have  built  and  installed  ICBMs  of  the  S8-0 
slae   and -to   b«   testing   multiple   warheads 

OB     It.   ... 

The  Soviet  Union  has  developed  and  tested 
a  Fractional  Orbital  Bombardment  System 
(FOBS),  a  flrst-strlke-orlented  weapon:  it  Is 
the  only  nation  to  have  available  such  an 
orbital  weapon. 

The  Soviet  Union — In  1962 — test-flred  an 
antl-balUstlc  missile  (ABM)  against  an  In- 
coming nuclear-armed  missile:  It  Is  the  only 
nation  to  have  conducted  such  a  test. 

Tbe  Soviet  Union  acted  flrst  to  deploy 
ABMs  and  Is  Installing  more  than  60  ABM 
launchers,  and  Is  testing  an  Improved 
model — whereas  the  United  States  has  not 
yet  deployed  ABMs  of  any  kind. 

I  do  not  cite  these  facts  to  make  the  claim 
that  there  Is  no  Interaction  between  Soviet 
and  American  military  policies.  Obvlotisly 
there  Is.  Obviously,  too,  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
eager  to  exploit  promising  technological  ad- 
vances to  strengthen  Its  position. 

Tbe  preaent  campaigners  against  President 
Nixon's  Safeguard  ABM  program  argue  that 
It  would  "escalate  the  arms  race."  I  have 
never  heard  one  of  these  critics  say  that  In 
deploying  Its  ABM  system  some  years  ago 
tbe  Soviets  were  "escalating  the  arms  race." 
There  Is  a  clear  double  standard  here,  and  I 
am  confident  that  tbe  American  people,  once 
they  have  tbe  facts,  will  recognize  It  as  a 
standard  that  Is  crudely  biased  against  ova 
own  country. 

It  Is  worth  noting  that  Premier  Koaygln. 
at  a  press  conference  In  London  on  Febru- 
ary 9,  1967,  explicitly  rejected  the  proposi- 
tion the  deployment  of  a  defensive  missile 
system  heats  up  the  arms  race  or  Is  "desta- 
bUlzlng."  Said  Koeygln,  "/  think  that  a  de- 
fense system  which  prevents  attack  is  not  a 
cause  of  the  arms  race  but  represents  a  factor 
preventing  the  death  of  people." 

Now,  tbe  fact  Is  that  possession  of  a  rela- 
tively effective  ABM  system  by  only  the  Soviet 
side  would  be  destabilizing.  It  could  put  In 
Jeopardy  the  credibility  of  the  overall  ability 
of  the  United  SUtes  to  retaliate — which  Is 
tbe  first  essential  of  national  security  and 
Individual  liberty,  and  of  the  survival  of  our 
allies  In  freedom. 

The  Western  deterrent — i.e..  strength  to 
deter  an  attack — must  be  credible  to  tbe 
Soviet  Union.  But  It  wouldn't  be  If  the 
Soviet  rulers  ever  came  to  believe  that  a 
surprise  first-strike  nuclear  attack  on  the 
United  SUtes,  coupled  with  their  ABMs. 
would  limit  damage  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  a 
level  acceptable  to  them  (however  they  de- 
fine that  level). 

Tbf  Western  deterrent  must  also  be  reas- 
suring to  our  allies  and.  above  all.  to  tbe 
American  President.  If  he  ever  came  to  Im- 
lleve  that  tbe  Soviet  Union  had  a  first-strike 


capability  and  that  tbe  West  no  longer  bad 
a  safeguarded  second-strike  capability,  this 
belief  could  undermine  his  will  to  resist 
Soviet  pressures  In  a  period  of  crisis.  In  these 
circumstances,  the  Kremlin,  not  feeling  de- 
terred by  our  forces,  would  be  emboldened  to 
extend  Its  Influence.  Tbls  would  create  tbe 
most  dangerous  sort  of  confrontation — a 
showdown  between  nuclear  powers. 

I  commend  President  Nixon  for  his  states- 
manlike decision  to  proc^Kl  with  the  deploy- 
ment of  a  limited  ABM  defense.  The  Safe- 
guard system  Is  designed  to  meet  the  threats 
without  over-reacting.  It  would  help  protect 
essential  elements  of  our  retaliatory  force. 
At  the  same  time  this  strictly  defensive  pro- 
tection should  help  persuade  tbe  Soviet 
Union  to  negotiate  seriously  with  us  on 
properly  safeguarded  arms  limitations. 

I  am  a  Democrat,  but  I  am  proud  that 
over  the  years  I  have  supported  my  Presi- 
dent. Democratic  or  Republican,  in  critical 
decisions,  popular  or  unpopular,  to  provide 
for  the  security  of  our  country  and  to  im- 
prove the  chances  of  maintaining  peace. 

Myth  No.  3 :  That  all  it  takes  for  success  in 
negotiations  with  tbe  Soviet  Union  is  to  sit 
down  and  talk  with  them. 

This  Is.  of  course,  wrong,  and  shows  an 
utter  lack  of  maturity  about  negotiating  with 
the  Kremlin. 

Some  Americans  see  international  negotia- 
tion only  as  a  way  of  ending  conflict.  They 
are  blind  to  the  fact  that  negotiation  as 
practiced  by  Moscow  Is  equally  adapted  to 
continuing  and   toaging  conflict. 

The  Soviet  approach  to  foreign  relations 
Involves  what  the  Soviet  rulers  call  "the  cal- 
culation of  forces."  If  this  calculation  is 
favorable,  they  will  seize  their  opportunities. 
If  It  Is  unfavorable,  they  may  use  negotia- 
tion as  a  tactical  maneuver  to  gain  the  time 
In  which  to  alter  the  balance  of  forces  in 
their  favor  or  to  bring  about  a  sense  of  calm 
and  goodwill  before  launching  an  energetic 
offensive  on  a  new  front.  However,  If  tbe 
Kremlin  sees  no  advantageous  alternative  to 
a  negotiated  settlement  In  »  given  situation, 
It  naay  accept  a  limited,  expedient  arrange- 
ment. This  view  of  negotiation  comes  straight 
from  the  gospel  according  to  Lenin  and 
Stalin,  and  is  shared  by  the  present  rulers 
of  Russia. 

As  I  see  it.  the  United  States  and  our  allies 
should  work  for  mutually  acceptable  ar- 
rangements with  tbe  Soviet  Union  where 
their  Interests  and  ours  converge:  but,  simul- 
taneously, we  must  maintain  the  strength 
and  resolve  to  discotirage  and  deter  Soviet 
expansion.  Tbe  only  safe  way  to  negotiate 
with  the  Russians  Is  to  keep  our  eyes  open 
and  to  bargain  from  strong  positions.  It  is 
on  tbls  basis  that  I  favor  negotiating  with 
Moscow  on  the  reciprocal  limitation  or  re- 
duction of  offensive  and  defensive  nuclear 
forces. 

Obviously,  our  resources  are  limited — 
though  not  so  limited  as  those  of  the  ad- 
versary— and  we  must  use  them  with  pru- 
dence, recognizing  that  we  have  urgent  and 
vital  tasks  at  home  as  well  as  abroad.  Tbe 
United  States  will  not  lag  behind  any  nation 
in  beating  its  swords  into  plowshares  when 
the  day  comes  that  others  will  Join  us.  Mean- 
while, in  these  fateful  and  difficult  times, 
Americans  must  be  prepared  to  accept  the 
responsibilities  of  a  great  p>ower.  lest  Inter- 
national crises  get  out  of  band  and  the 
chances  of  peace  go  gllnunerlng. 

Winston  Cbiu-cblll  said  the  right  words  to 
us:  "The  price  of  greatness  Is  responsibility." 


THE  SAFEGUARD  SYSTEM 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  invite  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  three  Impor- 
tant letters  relating  to  the  so-called 
Safeguard  system  written  by  distin- 
guished scientists  who  have  appeared  be- 


fore the  Subcommittee  on  International 
Organization  and  Disarmament  Affairs. 

The  first  of  these  letters,  dated  May 
29,  was  from  Dr.  Wolfgang  Panofsky, 
director  of  the  Stanford  Linear  Acceler- 
ator Center,  to  me.  Dr.  Panofsky  points 
out  that  the  main  issue  in  debating  the 
ability  of  the  proposed  Safeguard  sys- 
tem to  defend  our  Minuteman  force 
against  a  possible  flrst  strike  is  "the 
large  uncertainty  of  the  forecast  as  to 
how  many  MIRV'd  SS-9's  the  Soviets 
will  in  fact  have  available  in  the  1970's, 
and  the  small  number  of  antlmissiles 
which  the  Safeguard  provides  in  inter- 
cepting them." 

In  connection  with  Dr.  Panofsky's 
statement  about  the  small  number  of 
antimi.ssiles  the  Safeguard  system  pro- 
vides, it  should  be  noted  that  the  De- 
fense Department  refuses  to  release  the 
number  of  Sprint  missiles  assigned  to 
defend  Minuteman  fields  in  phase  n  of 
Safeguard.  This  figure  is  classified,  per- 
haps so  that  the  American  people  will 
not  know  how  thin  the  protection  offered 
by  Safeguard  is. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr.  Pan- 
ofsky's letter  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Stanvoko  UNrvKKsrrr, 
I         Stanford,  Calif.,  May  29.  19S9. 
Hon.  Albot  OoaK, 

Disarmament  Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Gore:  I  have  received  the 
transcript  of  Professor  Albert  Wohlstetter's 
paper  dated  B<ay  23,  1969,  on  the  subject 
"Supplement  on  Purported  Proofs  that  the 
Minuteman  Will  Be  Safe  Without  Further 
Protection."  I  also  note  that  this  material 
has  been  prominently  reported  in  tbe  press. 

I  am  somewhat  perturbed  that  the  differ- 
ences among  the  calculations  of  Drs.  Wohl- 
stetter,  Lapp  and  Rathjens  have  been  given 
this  degree  of  attention.  Fundamentally 
these  calculations  differ  only  in  their  as- 
simiptlons  on  the  reliable  CEP  of  the  Soviet 
BflRV  warheads  carried  on  the  SS-9,  on  tbe 
assumed  hardness  of  Minuteman,  and  on  tbe 
targeting  doctrine  adopted  by  the  Soviets  in 
a  first-strike  attack.  As  expected  the  spec- 
triun  of  assumptions  ranging  from  highly 
conservative  to  highly  unconservatlve  would 
materially  affect  the  results.  Yet  what  mat- 
ters Is  not  the  conservatism  or  lack  thereof 
adopted  by  Drs.  Wohlstetter,  Rathjens  and 
Lapp  In  their  calculations  but  by  the  Soviet 
authorities  when  debating  a  possible  first- 
strike  against  Minuteman  and,  considering 
tbe  always  unknown  reliability  of  their 
forces,  they  would  have  to  be  conservative 
Indeed. 

The  prominence  given  to  the  numerical 
disagreement  among  these  calculations  which 
are  a  natural  consequence  of  the  spread  in 
assumptions  has  obscured  the  main  issue, 
namely  the  large  uncertainty  of  the  fore- 
cast as  to  how  many  MIRV's  S8-9's  tbe  So- 
viets will  In  fact  have  available  In  the  1970's, 
and  the  small  number  of  anti-missiles  which 
the  Safeguard  provides  In  intercepting  them. 
Those  two  numerical  factors  are,  in  my  view, 
vastly  more  Important  than  the  spread 
among  the  calculations  on  survival  of 
Minuteman  under  hypothetical  SS-9  attack 
as  developed  by  the  various  experts. 

It  has  t>een  a  privilege  to  be  able  to  testify 
before  your  committee;  I  hope  that  you  will 
find  these  additional  comments  useful. 
Sincerely, 

WOLTGANO  K.  H.  PANOrSKT, 

iXrector. 


June  17,  1969 
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Mr.  GORS.  Mr.  President,  the  aecond 
letter  wai  written  on  May  30  by  IX'. 
Hans  Bethe,  a  Nobel  laureate.  The  let- 
ter was  addressed  to  the  Sfoiator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood),  but  Dr.  Bethe 
was  kind  enough  to  send  a  copy  to  me. 

I  quote,  flrst  of  all.  Dr.  Bethe's  state- 
ment with  regard  to  the  number  of 
Sprint  missiles  in  the  present  Safeguard 
plan: 

There  are  far  too  few  Sprint  missiles  In  the 
present  plan.  To  have  an  effective  defense, 
we  should  hare  at  least  two  Sprint  missiles 
for  each  defended  Minuteman  silo,  prob- 
ably more.  To  defend  two  Minuteman  wings 
we  therefore  reqtilre  at  least  600  Sprints. 
Nothing  like  this  is  In  the  present  plan, 
either  for  Phase  I  or  Phase  n.  It  is  possible 
to  provide  these  Sprints  but  it  would  prob- 
ably add  1  billion  doUars  to  the  cost.  It  Is 
misleading  that  the  DOD's  plan  has  omitted 
thU  cost. 

I  quote,  next.  Dr.  Bethe's  statement 
regarding  the  effectiveness  of  the  Safe- 
guard system: 

I  believe  that  the  proposed  defense  of 
Minuteman  is  not  suitable.  It  has  tbe  wrong 
radar;  they  are  too  expensive,  too  few  and 
too  soft.  It  does  not  have  enough  Sprint 
missiles  by  a  large  factor.  Therefore  if  we 
wish  to  defend  our  Minuteman  slloe  we 
should  redesign  tbe  system. 

Finally.  I  quote  Dr.  Bethe's  conclud- 
ing statement: 

The  best  way  to  make  the  entire  develop- 
ment unnecessary  Is  to  conclude,  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  date,  an  agreement  with  tbe 
USSR  stopping  all  further  building  of  of- 
fensive missiles,  and  reduce  missile  tests 
to  a  minimum. 

I  ask  imanlmouB  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  Dr,  Bethe's  letter  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

Tkere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  fellows: 

I  Ithaca,  N.T., 

I  May  30.  1969. 

Senator  Robest  Packwood, 
V.S.  Senate. 

Committee  on  Public  Works, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DEAk  Sknator  Packwood:  Thank  you  very 
much  for  your  letter  of  May  14,  and  for  your 
concern  about  the  ABM  problem.  I  shall  try 
to  answer  your  third  question  "Does  the 
antl-balllstlc  missile  actually  work?" 

First  let  me  discuss  your  assumptions. 

(1)  It  is  cerUlnly  possible  that  the  Rus- 
sians will  have  400  to  500  SS  9s  by  the  mid 
70'8.  Whether  they  actually  Intend  to  build 
at  this  rate,  and  will  carry  out  their  building 
programs,  is  another  question. 

(2)  It  is  passible  for  the  Russians  to  equip 
their  SS  98  with  MIRV  by  mid  70'8. 

(3)  The  accuracy  is  a  great  question. 
Deputy  Secretary  Packard  in  his  briefing  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  has  given  the 
probability  of  a  Minuteman  silo  being  de- 
stroyed by  a  6  megaton  warhead  as  follows: 

Accuracy  0.6  miles,  60%  destruction  prob- 
ability. 

Accuracy  0.4  miles,  80%  destruction  prob- 
ability. 

Accuracy  0.25  mUes,  96%  destruction  prob- 
ability. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  estimate  the  accuracy 
of  Russian  missiles,  and  any  estimate  Is  es- 
sentially a  piu*  guess.  My  guess  wotild  be 
that  an  accuracy  of  0.6  mUes  Is  reasonable. 
With  such  an  accwacy  the  Russian  force 
would  not  threaten  our  Minuteman  force  sig- 
nificantly. Secretary  Laird  appears  to  assume 
that  by  the  mid  70's  the  Soviets  could  have 
an  accuracy  of  OJ25  miles.  This  is  certainly 
possible  according  to  tbe  laws  of  physics.  But 


to  achlave  this,  they  would  have  to  make  very 
major  modlflcationa  in  their  guidance  sys- 
tem, in  their  system  of  deploying  the  MIBV, 
and  In  the  design  of  their  reoitry  vehicle.  All 
these  developments  are  passible,  but  es^ 
of  them  would  require  a  lot  of  testing  ai^ 
therefore  a  lot  of  time.  In  order  to  have 
this  accuracy  on  all  their  SS  98.  they  would 
have  to  retrofit  their  entire  force. 

Let  us  assume,  in  spite  of  all  these  argu- 
ments that  the  Russians  will  develop  a  flrst 
strike  capability  against  our  Minuteman. 
How  effective  is  the  proposed  Safeguard  sys- 
tem In  saving  Minuteman  silos?  I  do  not 
believe  it  has  significant  eflectlveneea  for  the 
following  reasons: 

(1)  There  are  far  too  few  Sprint  mlsEiles 
in  the  present  plan.  To  have  an  effective  de- 
fense, we  should  have  at  least  two  Sprint 
missiles  for  each  defended  Minuteman  sUo, 
probably  more.  To  defend  two  Minuteman 
wings  we  therefore  require  at  least  600 
Sprints.  Nothing  like  this  is  in  the  present 
plan,  either  for  Phase  I  or  Phase  II.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  provide  these  Sprints  but  it  would 
probably  add  1  billion  dollars  to  the  cost.  It 
Is  misleading  that  the  DOD's  plan  has 
omitted  this  cost. 

(2)  The  MSR  radar  is  too  soft.  Its  hard- 
ness Is  less  than  one-tenth  of  that  of  a  Min- 
uteman silo.  The  Russians  would  therefore 
presumably  attack  the  radar  before  they  at- 
tack any  silos.  Once  the  radar  is  destroyed, 
all  the  silos  are  defenseless.  Therefore  the 
defender  has  to  be  sure  that  no  enemy  war- 
head reaches  the  radar.  But  Intercept  by  a 
Sprint  missile  also  has  only  limited  accur- 
acy and  reliability.  Let  us  assume  that 
Sprint  90%  probability  of  a  successful  in- 
tercept. This  is  very  satisfactory  as  long  as 
we  try  only  Intercepts  of  enemy  RVs  di- 
rected against  one  of  our  silos:  it  would 
simply  mean  that  10%  of  the  enwny  RVs  will 
get  through  In  spite  of  our  defense,  but  this 
is  a  risk  we  can  easily  take.  On  the  other 
hand  It  Is  not  at  all  satisfactory  if  the  enemy 
RV  is  directed  against  the  radar  because  the 
radar  Is  luiique.  We  would  therefore  have  to 
fire  at  least  2  Sprints  against  each  Incoming 
RV:  this  would  raise  the  probability  of  suc- 
cessful Intercept  to  99%.  This  means  that 
the  Russians  would  have  to  fire  about  100 
RVs  against  the  radar  to  have  a  good  chance 
of  destroying  It.  Intercepting  these  RVs 
would  require  the  use  of  200  Sprints  on  our 
part. 

(3)  It  iB  clear  from  this  that  the  radar 
should  be  a  lot  harder  than  it  now  is,  and 
there  should  be  not  one  but  several  radars 
defending  a  Minuteman  wing.  But  one  MSR 
costs,  I  believe,  200  million  dollars.  Therefore 
we  should  look  for  a  complete  redesign  of 
the  radar,  making  It  much  cheaper.  This  can 
be  done  for  the  purpose  of  defending  Min- 
uteman becaxise  the  radar  does  not  have  to 
have  much  range  because  we  can  permit  the 
enemy  RVs  to  come  in  quite  close  to  otir 
bard  Minuteman  and  radar.  Radar  of  lesser 
range  need  less  power,  and  hence  are  much 
less  expensive.  Designs  have  been  studied  in 
which  each  Minuteman  has  Its  own  simple 
radar,  and  cost  estimates  are  about  >4  mil- 
lion doUars  for  each. 

(4)  The  PAR  and  the  Spartan  contribute 
very  little  to  the  defense  of  Minuteman,  and 
may  well  be  omitted  as  long  as  Minuteman 
defense  Is  our  only  aim.  This  would  be  a  very 
large  saving. 

Summarizing.  I  believe  that  the  proposed 
defense  of  Minuteman  Is  not  Btiltable.  It  has 
the  wrong  radar;  they  are  too  expensive,  too 
few  and  too  soft.  It  does  not  have  enough 
Sprint  mlssUes  by  a  large  factor.  Therefore  if 
we  wish  to  defend  our  Minuteman  sUos  we 
should  redesign  the  system. 

This  redesign  need  not  take  a  long  time 
t)eca\)ae  the  required  radar  are  very  simple. 
Nor^need  the  building  of  the  radars  take 
long.  Therefore  I  am  not  impressed  by  Dr. 
Poster's  argument  that  failure  to  start  the 
first  phase  of  the  Safeguard  deployment  this 


year  would  delay  operation  by  two  years.  If 
^rlnt  production  and  site  engineering  takes 
a  long  time,  let  ua  start  this.  But  let  us 
redesign  the  radars  more  appropriately  if  we 
really  want  ABM  defense  of  Minuteman  at 
all. 

The  best  way  to  make  the  entire  develop- 
ment unnecessary  Is  to  conclude,  at  the  earli- 
est possible  date,  an  agreement  with  the 
USSR  stopping  all  further  building  of  offen- 
sive missiles,  and  reduce  missile  tests  to  a 
minimum. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Hans  A.  Bethe. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  third 
letter  I  have  received  is  from  Dr.  George 
Rathjens,  of  MIT.  It  is  a  copy  of  a  letter 
he  has  written  to  the  New  York  Times 
Which  has  not  yet  been  published,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge.  In  the  first  part 
of  his  letter.  Dr.  Rathjens  comments  on 
criticisms  by  Dr.  Albert  Wohlstetter  of 
certain  statements  made  by  Dr.  Rath- 
jens regarding  the  percentage  of  our 
Minuteman  force  that  could  be  expected 
to  survive  a  preemptive  attack  by  a  So- 
viet SS-9  missile  force  in  the  mid- 
seventies.  I  believe  that  Dr.  Rathjens' 
comments  deserve  to  be  heard. 

The  second  part  of  Dr.  Rathjens'  let- 
ter makes  five  points  that  strike  me  as 
worth  emphasizing.  These  are  that  if  the 
Soviets  wish  to  do  so  they  can,  by  the 
mldseventles.  build  a  missile  force  that 
will  imperil  our  Minuteman  force;  that  if 
they  do  build  such  a  force,  "the  present 
Safeguard  plan  will  be  of  hardly  any 
help"  as  it  could  be  "easily  over- 
whelmed" by  an  "almost  trivially  small 
additional  Soviet  effort":  that  there  is 
no  hard  evidence  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  determined  to  build  a  first-strike  ca- 
pability; that  even  if  the  Soviets  were  to 
build  such  a  capability  a  preemptive  at- 
tack would  be  "absolute  madness"  unless 
they  could  simultaneously  destroy  the 
other  components  of  our  retaliatory 
strength;  and  that  the  most  effective 
means  of  insuring  the  continued  viabil- 
ity of  the  Minuteman  force  is  an  agree- 
ment that  would  preclude  a  large  build 
up  in  the  Soviet  ICBM  strength  and  the 
attainment  of  MIRV  capabilities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr. 
Rathjens'  letter  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  ' 

Massachusetts  iNsrrrtrrE  of  Tech- 

NOLOOT, 

Combridsfc,  Mass.,  May  30. 1969. 
The  New  York  Times. 
NeiD  York,  N.Y. 
To  THE  Editor  : 

Your  edition  of  May  26  carried  a  story  by 
WiUlam  Beecher  about  Albert  Wohlstetter's 
criticisms  of  an  estimate  I  made  that  25% 
of  our  Minuteman  force  could  be  expected  to 
survive  a  preemptive  attack  by  a  Soviet  SS-9 
missile  force  in  the  mld-1970'6.  Mr.  Wohlstet- 
ter  is  reported  to  claim  ;that  the  "correct" 
number  18  5%. 

I  have  dealt  with  Mr.  Wohlstetter's  criti- 
cisms in  a  classified  letter  to  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  but  also  feel  I 
should  comment  on  them  publicly. 

First,  there  is  a  question  of  whether  or  not 
I  used  the  right  "hardness"  for  our  KUnute- 
man  silos  in  my  calculation.  I  used  a  chart 
released  by  Deputy  Secretary  Packard  show- 
ing the  probability  of  a  Minuteman  silo  being 
destroyed  as  a  function  of  accuracy  and  data 
made  available  by  former  Deputy  Secretary 
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of  Defense  Nltse  on  November  8.  1M7  show- 
ing tb»t  ten  SO  KT  warheads  could  be  ex- 
pected to  destroy  U  to  1.7  hardened  slloe, 
the  only  unclassified  authoritative  sources  on 
this  subject  of  which  I  was  aware.  One  can- 
not determine  unambiguously  the  hardness 
of  a  Mlnuteman  sUo  fropi  Mr.  Packard's  chart 
because  there  Is  no  Indication  on  It  as  to 
whether  accuracy  Is  measured  In  statute  or 
nautical  miles.  Howerer,  If  one  assumes,  as  I 
did.  that  the  hardness  referred  to  by  Mr. 
NItze  Is  appropriate  to  the  Minutemen  and 
that  the  Soviet  Union  will  achieve  the  ac- 
curacies Implied  In  Mr.  NItze 's  statement,  one 
can,  by  lulng  both  the  Packard  and  NItze  re- 
leases, derive  a  probability  for  a  Mlnuteman 
silo  being  destroyed  without  knowing  the 
exact  hardness.  Any  error  in  estimation  of 
hardness  Is  Irrelevant  because  It  Is  exactly 
offset  by  a  compensating  error  In  estimation 
of  accuracy. 

Second.  It  la  alleged  that  I  made  an  error 
In  assuming  four  1  MT  warheads  per  SS-9 
missile  rather  than  three  6  MT  warheads  as 
Secretary  Laird  and  Mr  Wohlstetter  assumed. 
My  statement  for  the  Disarmament  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
was  prepared  before  anyone  had  suggested 
that  the-Sovlet  Union  could  employ  the  lat- 
ter opUws  with  the  SS~9.  Had  I  instead  as- 
sumed three  5  MT  warheads  per  SS-0.  my 
calculation  would  have  led  to  approximately 
17%  Instead  of  26  ""c  survival  for  our  Minute- 
man  force.  I  saw  no  reason  to  change  my 
statement  for  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee since  I  continue  to  regard  a  payload  of 
less  than  three  S  MT  warheads  as  a  plausible 
threat  and  because  the  difference  is  small 
compared  to  the  more  Important  points 
which  follow. 

The  major  difference  between  Mr.  Wohl- 
stetter's  analysis  and  mine  is  with  respect 
to  the  extent  to  which  the  Russians  could 
retarget  some  of  their  missiles  to  take  ac- 
count of  failures  of  others.  Mr.  Wohlstetter 
has  assumed  perfect  Information  would  be 
available  to  the  Soviets  not  only  about  mis- 
siles out  of  commission  at  the  time  they 
chose  to  atuck  but  also  about  failures  In 
guidance  during  powered  flight,  failures  In 
stage  separation,  failure  in  third  stage  thrust 
termination,  and  failures  in  separation  and 
guidance  of  the  Individual  warheads,  and 
that  they  would  be  able  to  use  that  Infor- 
mation with  the  high  confidence  required 
to  make  a  preemptive  attack  a  rational 
choice.  I  have  assumed  they  would  not  be 
able  to  obtain  and  use  Information  about 
such  failures  In  a  timely  fashion  but  would 
rather  be  able  to  compensate  for  them  at 
best  only  on  a  statistical  basis.  This  differ- 
ence accounts  for  moat  of  the  difference  in 
our  estimate  of  the  percentage  of  Minute- 
man  that  would  survive. 

But  beyond  this  there  are  five  far  more 
Important  points  to  be  made. 

First,  If  the  Soviet  Union  wishes  to  do 
so  It  can,  by  some  time  In  the  mld-1970'8, 
build  a  missile  force  that  will  Imperil  our 
Mlnuteman  force.  On  that  we  are  agreed. 
The  difference  is  with  regard  to  exactly  how 
large  a  Soviet  force  la  required. 

Second,  if  they  do  build  such  a  force.  Im- 
plementation of  the  present  Safeguard  plan 
will  be  of  hardly  any  help.  It  can  be  so  easily 
overwhelmed  than  an  almost  trivially  small 
additional  Soviet  effort  would  be  required  to 
destroy  the  defense  and  then  knock  out  the 
Mlnuteman  force.  Even  an  expanded  Safe- 
guard system  would  be  less  satisfactory  than 
other  available  alternatives  for  strengthening 
our  retaliatory  capabilities. 

Third,  there  Is  no  hard  evidence  that  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  determined  to  build  a  capa- 
bility to  preemptively  attack  our  ICBM's. 

Fourth,  even  If  they  did  build  such  a  capa- 
bility, a  preemptive  attack  by  them  would 
be  absolute  madness  unless  they  could  b« 
highly  confident  of  also  destroying  the  other 
components  of  our  retaliatory  strength  es- 
senUally  simultaneously,  a  possibility  that  U 


all  but  incredible.  (They  would  alao  have 
to  have  high  confidence  that  we  would  not 
launch  some  or  all  of  our  Mlnuteman  force 
before  the  arrival  of  their  ICBM's.  It  would 
seem  most  unlikely  that  they  could  have  such 
confidence  even  despite  statements  that  the 
U.S.  planning  did  not  contemplate  launch  of 
Minutemen  based  on  radar  warning  of 
attack.) 

Fifth,  the  most  effective  means  of  insuring 
the  continued  viability'  of  the  Mlnuteman 
force  Is  an  agreement  that  would  preclude  a 
large  build-up  In  Soviet  ICBM  strength  and 
the  attainment  of  MIRV  capabilities  that 
both  Mr.  Wohlstetter  and  I  have  p>ostulated. 
Getting  on  with  the  negotiations  that  might 
lead  to  such  an  agreement  and  a  moratorium 
on  MIRV  tests  as  suggested  by  a  number  of 
members  of  Congress  clearly  merit  higher 
priority  than  the  deployment  of  Safeguard. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Obobos  W.  Rathjens. 


FOR  A  CEASE-FIRE  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  yesterday's 
newspapers  reported  that  Mr.  Cyrus  R. 
Vance,  former  U.S.  representative  at  the 
Paris  peace  talks,  had  called  for  a  "stand- 
still cease-flre  by  both  sides  In  Vietnam, 
with  an  International  peacekeeping  force 
to  oversee  the  cease-fire." 

I  am  pleased  that  this  suggestion  has 
now  been  made  by  a  man  of  the  stature 
of  Mr.  Vance,  who  Is  certainly  one  of  our 
most  knowledgeable  diplomats  on  the 
question  of  Vietnam. 

I  note  that  I  first  called  for  an  across- 
the-board  cease-flre  In  a  statement  I 
made  when  President  Johnson  on  March 
31.  1968.  announced  the  partial  suspen- 
sion of  bombing.  Since  that  time,  I  have 
renewed  my  call  for  a  cease-flre  on  a 
number  of  occasions,  most  recently  in  my 
Senate  speech  of  May  i,  1969.  In  this 
speech  I  said : 

It  has  been  a  source  of  deep  regret  to  me 
that  we  have  not  made  the  call  for  a  total 
cease-flre  our  cfBclal  position,  from  the  be- 
ginning. In  the  Paris  peace  talks.  It  la  a  posi- 
tion that  wculd  have  the  support  of  all  those 
who  are  committed  to  peace:  and  if  the  Com- 
munist delegations  refused  to  go  along  with 
our  proposal  for  a  cease-flre,  the  onus  for 
the  continuation  of  the  killing  would  clearly 
be  on  their  shoulders. 

I  know  that  the  views  expressed  by  Mr. 
Vance  in  his  statement  of  several  days 
ago  is  shared  by  other  people,  in  the  ad- 
ministration and  on  the  fringes  of  the 
administration,  who  have  given  careful 
study  to  the  Vietnam  situation.  It  Is  my 
hope  that  their  recommendations  will 
soon  be  converted  Into  official  policy. 


MORE    THAN    A   GENERATION    GAP 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  all  around 
us — and  perhaps  especially  in  Congress — 
we  hear  impatient  voices  asking  what  is 
the  matter  with  our  high  school  &nd  col- 
lege young  people,  that  they  should  be 
behaving  dlfferenUy  from  previous  gen- 
erations. 

Recently,  a  young  constituent  of  mine 
from  Detroit  put  it  down  on  pap»r  as 
movingly  and  as  graphically  as  I  suspect 
is  possible.  If  my  colleagues  would  take 
the  time  to  read  what  Rissa  Grossman 
of  Mumford  High,  class  of  1969.  r.nd 
Beloit  College,  class  of  1973,  has  to  tell 
us,  we  might  all  have  greater  under- 
standing. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  her  com- 
ments be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

There  is  a  war  In  Vietnam,  and  I  can  Judge 
its  validity  and  I  can  agonize  over  the  horrors 
committed  there  and  I  can  dedicate  my  fu- 
ture to  working  for  peace — my  mind  can 
expand  and  bold  all  this. 

Then,  war  at  home,  racial  prejudices  so  In- 
grown, so  crude,  police  actions  so  vicious — 
I  see  in  horror,  I  react  and  my  mind  expands 
to  hold  this  one  too. 

Then  nucleex  weapons,  super-military  In- 
dustrial balancing  power  of  Russia,  of  the 
US.,  of  Canada,  of  China,  of  Britain,  of 
France,  of  Israel,  and  I  can  expand  my  mind 
to  hold  these  I  can  dedicate  a  part  of  my 
life  to  nuclear  disarmament. 

Then  starvation,  around  the  corner,  on 
radio  and  TV  It  can  touch  my  senses;  I  feel, 
react,  and  I  expand  my  mind  to  hold  this 
and  I  dedicate  some  fraction  of  my  time  to 
helping  to  break  down  the  diplomatic  gar- 
bage that  allows  people  to  starve  in  the  midst 
of  super- tons  of  food. 

Can  I  live  to  do  what  Is  In  my  mind,  what 
has  been  added  and  added  to  with  each  rude 
awakening  to  the  horrible  reality  of  an  over- 
exploited,  super-progressive  world?  At  20,  at 
38.  at  50  I  can  walk  into  a  street  as  any  street 
and  die  from  cars,  from  crazy  knives,  from 
wild  bullets,  and  yet  I  believe  I  can  help 
something,  I  can  survive  and  make  changes. 
The  magical  opportunity  will  arrive  with  the 
next  shipload  surely  of  bananas  from  Brazil 
and  her  factory  of  American  Interests. 

I  expand  my  mind,  I  feel  It  easing  into  new 
positions,  stretching  and  stretching  and  I 
contain  It  and  I  know  that  I  will  help. 

But  biological,  chemical  warfare — How  can 
I  expand  my  mind  to  accept  this  one  too  now? 
I  cannot  make  a  neat  package  of  C.B.W. — 

1  cannot  fold  It  In,  expect  it  to  remain  there 
quietly  until  I  can  change  It. 

Lack  of  control  over  my  life  Is  increasing — 
or  perhaps  Just  doubling  and  tripling  over 
territory  once  covered — I  am  protected  by 
six  thousand  kinds  of  "overkill"  In  case  that 
burning  house  or  car  crash  or  disease  does 
not  reach  me  In  time. 

The  world  Is  playing  such  a  terrible  game 
with  Itself.  Our  delight  In  death  and  its  deal- 
Ing  devices  are  our  means  of  pleasure — even- 
tually we  must  all  fall  prey  to  our  own  traps. 
The  chemicals  meat  for  "them"  will  most 
certainly  be  accidentally  released  on  60.000 
red,  fiamlng  Americans — all  sure  on  deaths 
of  commies  and  bad  people,  all  full  of  hope 
and  good  cheer  for  their  families  and  friends 
while  white  snow  falls  gently  to  the  ground, 
and  money  exists,  and  tans  are  easily  gotten 
In  a  weekend  Florida  sunshine  dally  from 
TWA  and  Havana. 

How  do  I  wake  up  and  rationalize  my  posi- 
tion In  this  grand  world  as  a  student,  learner 
of  book-Spanish  and  romantic  English  poetry 
and  sociology? 

My  world  Is  going  to  topple  at  any  time  in 
not  just  a  twinkling  of  an  eye  but  during 

2  or  3  twisting,  gasping  minutes  and  all  the 
centuries  of  development  and  all  the  arts 
and  music  and  fiowers  and  good  people  of 
my  world  will  die,  pass  away,  disappear  from 
any  knowledge  of  the  beforehand. 

I  cannot,  I  must  not,  rationalize  the  actions 
of  my  country  and  world.  Life  is  too  Impor- 
tant. 

Rissa  Okobsmam  . 


SAN  ANTONIO  CONSERVATION  SO- 
CIETY SUPPORTS  THE  AMERICAN 
FOT.KT.TFE  FOUNDATION 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  sponsoring  a  bill,  S.  1591,  to  create 
an  American  Folkllfe  Foundation  in  the 
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Smithsonian  Institution.  The  proposal 
has  already  gained  the  support  of  the 
Director  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
the  Librarian  of  Congress,  and  many  of 
America's  leading  folk  artists. 

Today  I  have  received  additional  sup- 
port for  my  proposal  from  the  San  An- 
tonio Conservation  Society.  This  organi- 
zation has  been  responsible  for  the  pres- 
ervation and  development  of  much  of 
the  rich  cultural  heritage  of  the  Alamo 
City.  Their  untiring  efforts  to  preserve 
the  remaining  rich  heritage  of  San  An- 
tonio's past  have  made  that  city  the 
treasure  house  of  history  that  it  is  today. 
I  am  grateful  to  have  their  support  for 
my  bill,  S.  1591. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  the  San  An- 
tonio Conservation  Society,  dated  June  4, 
1969,  endorsing  my  bill,  S.  1591,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
San  Antonio   Conservation   Societt, 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  June  4. 1969. 
Re  S.  1591. 

Hon.  Raij>h  W.  Yarboxodoh, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DXAB  SENATOa  Tarborouoh:  Your  Intro- 
duction of  a  bill  relating  to  the  American 
Folkllfe  Foundation  has  Just  been  brought 
to  our  attention. 

As  you  know,  the  San  Antonio  Conserva- 
tion Society  participated  In  the  Polk  Fes- 
tival sponsored  by  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion last  summer,  and  we  wish  to  assure  you 
of  our  continued  interest  In  this  Important 
preservation    of   our   cultural    heritage. 

We  hope  you  will  keep  us  advised  on  the 
progress  of  your  bill. 
Slncereljr, 

Mrs.  Brooks  Martin, 

President. 


CONSUMER-PROTECTION 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  consumer- 
protection  legislation  ranks  high  on  the 
list  of  congressional  accomplishments  of 
recent  years.  We  in  Congress  know  first- 
hand that  the  Nation's  trade  unions  were 
in  the  front  ranks  of  those  battles  for 
.ijnerlca's  consumers.  Fairness,  honesty, 
and  safety  in  the  marketplace  are  sure 
to  be  prominent  issues  in  this  Congress.  I 
think  that  Senators  will  find  the  com- 
ments on  consumer  issues  made  by 
Eveljm  Dubrow,  legislative  representa- 
tive of  the  International  Ladles'  Gar- 
ment Workers  Union,  in  a  recent  labor 
news  conference  interview.  Interesting 
and  informative.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Mutual  Radio 
Network  program  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  program 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CONS17MXRS  AND  THE  91  ST  CONCRXSS 

Ouest:  E^rzi.TN  Ditbrow,  legislative  repre- 
sentative for  the  International  Ladles'  Oar- 
ment  Workers  Union,  APL-CIO. 

Reporters:  Mtjrrat  Seboer,  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  Loe  Angeles  Times; 
Prank  Swoboda,  labor  correspondent  for 
United  Press  International. 

Mederator:  Frank  Harden. 

Harden.  Labor  News  Conference.  Welcome 
to  another  edition  of  Labor  News  Conference, 


a  public  affairs  program  brought  to  you  by 
the  AFL-CIO.  Labor  News  Conference  brings 
together  leading  AFL-CIO  representatives 
and  ranking  members  of  the  press.  Today's 
guest  Is  EvsLTN  Dttbrow,  legislative  repre- 
sentative for  the  International  Ladles'  Gar- 
ment Workers  Union,  AFL-CIO. 

The  labor  movement  has  long  been  In  the 
forefront  of  the  fight  for  solid  and  effective 
consumer-protection  legislation,  and  major 
breakthroughs,  have  been  made  In  recent 
Congresses.  Yet,  the  AFL-CIO  believes  that 
much  remains  to  be  done  In  the  consumer- 
protection  area.  This  Is  expected  to  be  a 
major  Issue  In  the  new  Congress.  Miss 
Dttbrow  Is  chairman  of  the  A3Tr-CIO's  Con- 
sumer Affairs  Leg^lslative  Subcommittee.  Here 
to  question  her  about  consumer  Issues  in 
the  91st  Congress  are  Murrat  Seeger,  Wash- 
ington correspondent  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  and  Frank  Swoboda,  labor  cor- 
respondent for  the  United  Press  Interna- 
tional. Your  moderator,  Frank  Harden. 

And  now,  Mr.  Swoboda,  I  bellev;  you  have 
the  first  question? 

Swoboda.  President  Nixon  has  appointed  a 
consumer  consultant,  on  a  part-time  basis. 
Do  you  think  that  **ils  may  be  an  indica- 
tion of  what  can  be  expected  from  the  White 
House  in  the  consumer  field  during  the  next 
four  years? 

DtTBROw.  Mr.  Swoboda,  that's  a  question 
I'\e  had,  too.  Frankly,  I  was  very  disappointed 
that  President  Nixon  did  not  feel  be  ought 
to  have  a  full-time  consumer  consultant. 
And  I  would  say  that  therefore,  he  has  rele- 
gated the  problems  of  consumers  somewhat 
to  the  background. 

But,  I'm  a  little  disturbed  about  one  other 
thing — and  I  have  no  preconceived  notions 
about  how  well  Mrs.  Rogers  will  or  will  not 
do — and  that  Is  the  fact  that  she  Is  continu- 
ing her  job  at  Good  Housekeeping  magazine. 
No  matter  how  I  look  at  It.  I  still  think  this 
means  a  conflict  of  Interest,  because  the 
Good  Housekeeping  "seal  of  approval"  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  every  other  prod- 
uct that  does  not  get  that  seal  of  approval 
Is,  per  se.  not  good  for  consumers  or  not  a 
better  buy  for  consumers. 

So.  there  are  many  questions  in  my  mind 
about  this  appointment.  All  I  can  say  for 
the  AFL-CIO  Is  we  shall  wait  and  see. 

Seeger.  In  the  last  few  years,  Miss  Dubrow, 
a  plethora  of  consumer  legislation  has  been 
passed.  What  new  areas  of  constuner  protec- 
tion would  you  like  to  see  legislated? 

Dubrow.  Well,  Mr.  Seeger,  first  of  all,  I 
think  the  time  has  come  to  make  the  posi- 
tion of  consumers  in  this  country  very  clear. 
Generally,  I  agree  with  those  members  of 
Congress — men  like  Congressman  Ben  Rosen- 
thal, (D-N.Y.),  and  Senator  Hart  (D-Mlch.), 
and  some  of  the  others — who  consider  the 
whole  consumer  problem  one  that  now  ought 
to  reach  full  maturity  or  citizenship  status. 

I  think  we  ought  to  push  very  hard  for 
either  a  Consumer  Department  or  an  Inde- 
pendent agency,  which  Senator  Hart  Is 
suggesting. 

Certainly,  I  think  it  is  important  to  do  an 
overall  Job  for  the  consumer.  But  in  addition 
to  that,  I  think  there  are  a  number  of  other 
areas  that  need  to  be  explored. 

This  whole  business  of  door-to-door  sales- 
men who  take  advantage  of  people,  particu- 
larly those  In  poverty  and  ghetto  areas.  This 
whole  problem  of  guarantees  and  warranties 
that  don't  prove  to  really  protect  the  con- 
sumer. The  whole  matter  of  cigarette  hazards, 
and  I  notice  here  that  we  have  no  smokers 
among  us  today — congratulations. 

I  think  the  whole  problem  of  packaging 
and  labelling,  beyond  the  Truth-ln-Packag- 
Ing  Law  Is  another.  I  would  also  Include  the 
whole  problem  of  what  Is  happening  to  the 
legislation  that  Is  already  on  the  books.  These 
are  some  of  the  things  that  I  see  In  the  im- 
mediate future — things  we  ought  to  be  con- 
cerned with. 


Seeoeb.  Well,  wasnt  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  set  up  as  a  sort  of  watchdog  for 
the  consuming  public — against  tinfalr  trade 
practices? 

Dubrow.  Yes,  that's  true.  But  I  think  that 
In  many  cases,  unfortunately,  the  FTC  has 
neglected  to  do  Its  Job  fully. 

I  also  think  that  because,  for  the  first  time 
the  spotlight  is  on  the  consumer's  needs,  the 
FTC  Is  beginning  to  see  that  it  has  more  re- 
sponsibility. I  think  that  for  a  long  time,  the 
consumer  himself  was  responsible  for  not 
having  better  protection  from  the  FTC. 

I  suppose,  Mr.  Seeger,  you  are  thinking  of 
the  Nader  report.  Frankly,  I  don't  know  how 
completely  Justified  It  Is. 

I  can  only  say  that  certainly,  Mr.  Nader 
has  done  something  of  a  public  service,  by 
putting  the  spotlight  on  what  regulatory 
agencies  should  be  doing. 

Swoboda.  Miss  Dubrow,  now  that  the  spot- 
light is  on  consumer  affairs  and  consumer 
protection,  do  you  see  any  change  of  attitude 
In  Congress? 

Dubrow.  Yes,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  con- 
sumer has  become  very  popular  In  Congress. 
About  a  year  ago  or  maybe  two,  I  predicted 
that  the  consumer  was  going  to  suddenly  be- 
come of  great  Interest  to  the  Individual  mem- 
bers of  Congress.  And,  I  think  that  has  hap- 
pened. 

The  fact  that  we  were  able  to  establish  a 
Consumer's  Federation  of  America;  the  fact 
that  so  many,  like  Senator  Magnuson  CD- 
Wash.),  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee,  and  many  members  of  the  House 
have  Introduced  consumer  legislation  are  all 
indications  that  more  and  more,  the  con- 
sumer Is  speaking  for  himself — and  Congress 
Is  listening. 

Swoboda.  Do  you  think  that  the  sentiment 
In  Congress  has  reached  the  stage  where  it 
might  produce  some  further  meaningful  leg- 
islation In  this  area? 

Dubrow.  I  certainly  expect  so.  I  think  the 
fact  that  Senator  Hart  plans  to  have  hearings 
on  the  whole  problem  of  mergers:  the  fact 
that  Senator  Magnuson  intends  to  look  Into 
how  well  the  acts  on  the  books  now  are  being 
Implemented:  and  the  fact  that  a  number  of 
Individual  Congressmen  are  Introducing  con- 
sumer's legislation,  are  indications  of  this. 

Seeger.  Well,  Miss  Dubrow,  for  many  years. 
It  was  a  rule  of  thumb  that  the  consumer 
was  the  great  unorganized  body  of  opinion  in 
this  country  but  could  never  be  organlzec». 
What  has  happened  to  stir  up  all  the  Interest 
In  consumer  problems? 

Dubrow.  Well,  I  think  that  first  of  all.  the 
fight  against  poverty  has  made  it  very  clear 
to  responsible  citizens  that  one  of  the  ways 
you  fight  poverty  Is  by  giving  the  consumer 
the  best  that  he  can  get  for  his  money.  And, 
there  Is  no  question,  Mr.  Seeger,  the  proof 
Is  clear — the  poor  pay  more. 

Also,  I  think  that  for  the  first  time  In  many 
years,  many  groups  concerned  about  Individ- 
ual consumer  problems  are  getting  together. 

Third,  I  think  the  whole  problem  of  what's 
happening  to  the  dollar  Is  another  factor. 
Whether  you  agree  or  disagree  about  Infla- 
tion, the  dollar  Isn't  a  dollar  any  more,  in 
many  ways. 

The  rich  ha\'e  always  been  concerned  with 
what  happened  to  their  consumer  dollars. 
Now,  for  the  flrst  time,  the  middle-  and  low- 
Income  people  have  Joined  those  ranks,  and 
there  Is  a  common  front. 

As  a  result,  we  have  this  consumer  orga- 
nization that's  beginning  to  burgeon  into  an 
effective  force. 

Seeger.  Well,  those  of  us  who  cover  labor 
know  you.  Miss  Dubrow,  primarily  as  a  lob- 
byist for  labor's  Interests.  Why  Is  organized 
labor  so  interested  In  the  consumer  area? 

Dubrow.  Well,  there  are  many  good  reasons 
for  that. 

First  of  all,  when  we  negotiate  for  wage 
increases,  we  like  to  think  that  our  people 
are  going  to  get  more  in  their  pay  envelopes. 
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but  we  also  hope  that  they  «re  going  to  uae 
their  jmj  better.  We  feel  they  go  b*XMl-ln- 
band. 

There  U  no  point  In  getting  a  wage  In- 
creaae,  If  the  man  who  geta  It  tuma  hla  pay 
oyer  to  hla  wife,  Ur.  Seeger.  and  flnda  that  It 
Un't  buying  aa  much  as  It  did  before  the 
wage  Inoreaae. 

We've  always  been  Interested  In  consum- 
ers In  the  labor  movement,  particularly  In 
our  Industry,  which  Is  a  modeet-wage  Indus- 
try. We  also  feel  there  Is  a  very  fundamental 
need  for  us  to  protect  our  members,  as  union 
members.  I  have  said  for  years  that  for  the 
labor  movement  to  do  an  effective  job.  It 
has  to  be  concerned  with  Its  members,  not 
just  the  seven,  or  eight,  or  six  hours  a  day 
that  they  work— they  have  to  be  concerned 
with  them  as  whole  people  and  concerned 
with  the  welfare  of  their  families. 

Therefore,  that  means  that  we  have  to  be 
concerned  with  our  people  as  oonrumers,  and 
we  have  to  protect  them. 

SwoaoDA.  Miss  Dubrow,  could  you  give  us 
some  specifics  of  labor's  goals.  In  terms  of 
legislation? 

Dcaaow.  Tes.  First  of  all,  we're  going  to 
be  booicemed  with,  as  I  say,  looking  Into 
this  problem  of  a  department — a  Consum- 
er's Department.  The  AFLr-CIO,  I  believe, 
Mr.  Swoboda,  is  on  record  in  support  of  some 
kind  of  move  In  that  direction. 

Second,  we  are  going  to  be  concerned  with 
bow,  for  instance,  Trutb-ln-Lendlng  is  going 
to  be  Implemented. 

Third,  we  are  going  to  be  very  concerned 
with  the  whole  auto  Insurance  field,  which 
la  beginning  to  look  as  though  It  Is  a  great 
sore  in  the  consumer  area. 

I  would  say  that  we  will  be  very  concerned 
with  door-to-door  salesmen,  because  there 
again,  we  think  people  are  being  taken  ad- 
vantage of. 

We're  going  to  be  Interested  In  fish  In- 
spection. As  you  know,  we  were  successful  In 
getting  poultry  and  meat  Inspection.  The 
next  thing  will  be  seafood  and  fish  Inspec- 
tion. 

I  think  we  probably  will  be  Interested,  as 
I  say.  In  guarantees  and  warranties,  because 
right  now.  that  little  slip  of  paper  you 
get  with  an  appliance  doesn't  mean  very 
much,  even  though  they  try  to  prove  that 
It  does. 

And,  I  wauld  think  that  overall,  we  will 
certainly  be  Interested  In  what  Senator 
Hart's  group  does  on  anti-trust  and  monop- 
oly and  the  matter  of  mergers. 

Tbafa  a  pretty  big  program  for  us. 

SsaoB.  In  the  recent  past.  Miss  Dubrow 
whenever  consumer  groups  have  gone  to 
Congress  with  proposals  such  as  these,  they 
have  had  the  support  of  the  White  House 
and  In  the  last  couple  of  years,  particularly. 
In  the  person  of  Betty  Furness.  Now,  with 
the  new  Administration  not  Oiling  her  posi- 
tion, does  It  mean  that  the  consiuner  drive 
Is  going  to  slow  down? 

Duaaow.  The  consumer  drive  will  not  slow 
down  as  far  as  the  AFL-CIO  Is  concerned, 
nor  do  I  think  it  will  slow  down  as  far  as 
other  organizations  concerned  with  con- 
sumers. I  think  what  may  slow  down  Is 
White  House  Interest  in  this.  I  am  hoping 
that  the  pressure  of  both  the  labor  and  con- 
sumer movements  will  make  President  Nixon 
understand  that  this  would  be  a  great  mis- 
take. 

I  do  not  expect  interest  to  alow  down  in 
Congress  Itself. 

To  the  contrary — I  think  you're  going  to 
see  a  real  upsurge  of  interest  In  consumer 
legislation.  I  said  before,  good  consumer 
legislation  can  do  nothing  but  bring  great 
respect  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

SxnsBi.  It'll  be  harder  to  pass  bills,  though, 

without  direct  White  House  help,  won't  it? 

Duwow.    It   may    be    harder    to   get    bills 

signed.    I   dont    know    whether    it    will    be 

harder  to  get  Mils  passed. 


For  Instance,  I  think  that  Senator  Hart 
and  Senator  Magnuaon  were  the  ones  who 
said  that  Congreas  haa  to  respond  to  the 
consumer,  because  the  floodlight  of  pub- 
licity Is  on  ua. 

What  the  Siecutlve  does  is  something  else. 
Swoboda.  Well,  Miss  Dubrow,  do  you  an- 
ticipate that  the  White  House  role  will  be 
passive,  or,  do  you  think  that  they  will 
actually  try  to  block  efforts  to  bring  about 
consumer  legislation? 

Duaaow.  Well,  If  you  mean  aa  of  now,  I 
suspect  It's  likely  to  be  passive,  Mr.  Swoboda. 
I  really  can't  see  that  a  man  who  has  any 
political  sarvy,  and  I  assume  President  Nixon 
has  quite  a   lot.   would   fight   it  publicly. 

But,  an  awful  lot  can  be  done  behind  the 
scanea  For  Instance,  the  regulatory  agencies, 
that  don't  have  the  spotlight  on  them  as 
much  as  Congress,  can  be  maneuvered.  I'm 
not  saying  they  will  be.  I'm  Just  going  to 
wait  and  see. 

But.  I  don't  think  it  will  be  active  opposi- 
tion. I  think.  If  anything,  it  will  be  passive 
opposition. 

Brran.  A  couple  of  weeks  ago,  Miss  Dubrow. 
the  United  States  Chamber  of  Coounerce  an- 
nounced a  program  of  Its  own  to  try  to  get 
local  chambers  of  commerce  to  try  to  set  up 
consumer  bodies  and  to  Investigate  com- 
plaints in  local  communities.  Is  there  a  role 
for  this  kind  of  consumer  protection? 

DuBBow.  There  certainly  is.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Consumer's  Federation  of  America 
hopes  that  there  will  be  local  councils  all 
around  the  country  to  give  Information  to 
people  and  to  help  protect  them. 

It's  really  a  question  of  whether  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  is  working  out  Its  program 
for  publicity  purposes  or  whether  It  intends 
to  Implement  that  program. 

Now.  In  my  estimation,  if  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  la  serious  about  doing  that.  It 
will  invite  all  other  local,  concerned  groups 
to  come  In  and  work  with  them,  and  advise 
them,  and  work  out  a  program. 
So.  again.  I'm  waiting  to  see  what  they  do. 
If  their  moUves  are  right.  I  will  congratu- 
late them. 

If  their  motives  are  not  right,  then  I  think 
we  have  to  produce  our  own  local  programs. 
Seeces.  Is  one  of  your  concerns.  Miss  Du- 
brow. the  increase  of  foreign  products  com- 
ing Into  the  country,  some  of  which,  ap- 
parently, are  of  much  poorer  quality  than 
American  products?  Is  this  a  target  for  your 
drive? 

Duaaow.  I  have  been  stewing  for  a  long, 
long  time  on  this  whole  Import  business, 
particularly  in  terms  of  product  safety. 

We  passed  a  Flammable  Products  Act.  We 
have  a  commission  on  product  safety.  Yet, 
you  find,  for  instance,  things  like  paper  goods 
coming  in.  I  was  a  little  shocked  a  couple 
of  months  ago  when  an  educational  director 
of  the  ILG  sent  me  a  pair  of  paper  panties, 
with  a  clipping  from  the  newspapers  that 
said,  while  this  was  an  English  product  sell- 
ing for  10  cenu,  one  of  the  big  textile  com- 
panies— which  shall  remain  nameless  at  the 
moment — wm  thinking  of  making  the  paper 
product  and  working  out  a  deal  with  this 
English  company  to  sell  these  panties  for  10 
cents  each  I  looked  at  the  panties  and  I  was 
a  little  shocked  to  see  that  the  label  said, 
"keep  away  from  fire." 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  problem  of  the  way 
goods  are  dumped  In  this  country,  without 
regard  to  product  safety  and  product  value, 
is  something  to  be  looked  Into.  And,  this  just 
doesn't  mean  In  terms  of  petition. 

It  means  In  terms  of  really  good  consumer 
protection.  I  think  we  need  to  worry  about 
that,  and  we  will  continue  to  worry  about  It. 
SwoBooA.  Well,  Miss  Dubrow,  what  now 
does  the  law  say  about  that?  Doesn't  a  prtxl- 
uct  have  to  conform  to  some  standard,  or, 
do  they  just  have  to  label  it.  "keep  away 
from  fire"? 
Ovaaow.  Oh,  I  think  it  has  to  conform  to 


•ome  standard.  I  don't  think  there  Is  any 
question  but  what  Commissioner  Elkind  will 
look  Into  this,  just  as  he  is  now  looking  Into 
safety  glass  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

But  the  thing  that  gets  me  is  that  some- 
times, the  product  takes  hold  before  a  com- 
mission can  start  investigating  It. 

I  don't  have  to  tell  you  that  regulatory 
commissions  find  so  many  things  they  have 
to  look  into  that  it  might  take  several  years 
before  they  can  look  into  this.  And,  this  is 
what  bothers  me,  because,  you  know,  kids 
die  because  they  chew  paint  on  toys,  blankets 
burn  In  babies'  cribs.  These  things  occur, 
while  every  man  of  good  motive  wants  to  do 
something  about  it. 

I  think  we  have  to  have  an  effective  law 
that  says  that  a  product  cannot  go  on  tlie 
market  until  it  has  had  some  kind  of  govern- 
mental investigation. 

I  think  this  is  the  whole  problem  that  we 
have  had  with  regulatory  agencies. 

Sometimes,  they  have  closed  the  bam  door 
after  the  horse  has  been  stolen. 

SwoBooA.  Tou  would  like  to  see  legislation 
similar    to    that    governing    drugs,    for    In- 
stance— it  must  be  tested  first? 
Dubrow.  Tes,  indeed. 

I  think  It  Is  terribly  important.  I'm  con- 
vinced that  the  decent  businessman  will  try 
to  live  up  to  this  kind  of  legislation.  And,  in 
all  probability,  we  will  get  safety  without 
worrying  about  regulation,  if  the  business- 
men— manufacturer — knows  there  Is  some- 
body who  is  going  to  look  into  this  whole 
problem. 

SzBccK.  Is  there  no  legislation  now.  Miss 
Dubrow,  governing  the  safety  of  products — 
I'm  thinking,  particularly,  of  toys?  At  Christ- 
mastime, you  see  stores  filled  with  things — - 
much  of  which  I  put  In  the  category  of 
junk — and  much  of  which  la  unsafe  for 
children. 

DuBBOw.  Well,  last  year,  as  you  know,  we 
passed  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  and  estab- 
lished the  products  safety  conunlsslon.  And, 
as  I  say,  in  those,  there  were  a  great  number 
of  protections  for  products.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  it. 

But,  we  have  it  on  the  books  and  we  now 
have  a  commission  that  Is  supposed  to  be 
looking  into  this.  The  question  is,  how  much 
of  the  act  is  lielng  implemented? 

This  is  something  that  I  think  Senator 
Magnuson  intends  to  look  into.  I  think  that 
among  the  things  he  hopes  to  do,  is  not  just 
pass  some  new  cons\imer  legislation,  but  in- 
vestigate how  well  we  are  doing  on  this 
legislation  that  is  already  on  the  books.  This 
is  so  important. 

Seecex.  Another  issue  that  troubles  me,  and 
I  think  again  of  the  toy  sales  at  Christmas- 
time, is  the  quality  rating  of  some  of  these 
products.  Can  any  of  the  private  groups  or 
the  government  go  around  and  look  at  the 
products  and  say  this  is  a  good  buy,  or  this 
la  a  bad  buy? 

Dttbbow.  Yes.  Consumer's  Union,  as  you 
know,  issues  reports,  mostly  on  things  big- 
ger tlian  toys. 

But,  one  thing  I'm  hoping  an  organiza- 
tion like  Consumer's  Federation  of  America 
will  do  is  set  up  some  kind  of  machinery  for 
investigating  this — perhaps  do  a  voluntary 
job  on  it. 

X  dont  know.  I  don't  pretend  to  have  the 
answer.  I  Just  know  that  something  needs 
to  be  done  to  make  the  Flammable  Fabrics 
Act  and  the  Product  Safety  Act  effective.  So 
far.  they  have  been  only  partially  effective, 
I  would  say. 

Swoboda.  Do  you  see  any  hope  for  that,  in 
this  Congress? 

Duaaow.  Yes,  I  think  that  we  may  very 
well  see  some  strengthening  amendments. 
I  think  you  will  find  that  the  regulatory 
agencies  and  commissions  are  going  to  be 
examined  much  more  carefully,  in  terms  of 
bow  they  produce — at  leaat.  I'm  hnolnv  iv> 
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SsEon.  Are  you  satisfied.  Miss  Dubrow, 
with  the  way  the  Truth-ln-Lendlng  Act  Is 
b^ng  put  into  effect  now — with  the  new 
regulations? 

DxTBBOw.  I  don't  know  what  those  new  reg- 
ulations really  are,  and  I  dont  think  any- 
body knows.  I  telked  with  Congresswoman 
Lenor  Sullivan  (D-Mo.),  who,  as  you  know, 
was  very  instrumental  in  getting  that  bill 
through.  I  think  she  Is  going  to  have  some 
hearings  on  those  regulations. 

I  think  it  is  disgraceful — and  I  don't  think 
anything  has  been  done  about  it — that  al- 
though Implementation  money  was  author- 
ized under  the  Act,  It  has  not  yet  been  ap- 
propriated. So,  we  have  no  way  of  knowing 
if  that  Act  is  going  to  be  implemented  or 
not.  I  think  that  is  dreadful. 

I  think  another  thing  we  need  to  look  out 
for  is  this  effort  to  promote  the  Uniform 
Consumer  Credit  Code — to  try.  In  some 
states,  to  use  it  to  make  the  federal  Truth- 
ln-Lendlng  Act  less  effective.  I  think  that 
whole  area  has  to  be  watched  very  carefully. 

Fifty  legUlatures  will  be  looking  into  the 
Uniform  Consumer  Credit  Code,  and  I  would 
suggest  that  U  a  legislature  is  Interested, 
they  bad  better  determine  what  they  intend 
to  do  with  it  before  they  go  along  with  the 
adoption  of  such  code. 

Sexgeb.  Do  you  think  the  federal  Truth- 
ln-Lendlng  Act  will  be  much  stronger  than 
individual  state  codes  would  be? 

Dttbbow.  Well,  I  think  they  will  be  aa 
strong,  certainly,  and  in  many  cases,  strong- 
er. 

But,  we  don't  want  the  Truth-ln-Lendlng 
Act  to  be  used  as  an  excuse  for  permitting 
other  state  consumer  laws  that  would  be 
harmful  to  the  consumer  to  be  passed.  That's 
what  we  are  going  to  be  concerned  with  in 
the  next  number  of  months. 

BUbdbn.  Thank  you,  gentlemen.  Today's 
Labor  News  Conference  guest  was  Evelyn 
Dubrow,  legislative  representative  for  the 
International  Ladies'  Oarment  Workers  Un- 
ion, AFL-CIO.  Representing  the  press  were 
Fraiok  Swoboda.  labor  correspondent  for 
United  Frees  International,  and  Murray  See- 
ger, Washington  correspondent  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Times.  This  is  your  moderator,  Frank 
Harden,  inviting  you  to  listen  again  next 
week.  Labor  News  Conference  is  a  public  af- 
fairs production  of  the  AFL-CIO.  produced 
in  cooperation  with  the  Mutual  Radio  Net- 
work. 


THE  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE  LEADS— 
A  RISINa  TIDE  OF  PUBLIC  OP- 
POSITION TO  ABM  PROPOSAL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  most  serious  questions  facing 
Congress  today  is  the  question  of  wheth- 
er or  not  to  authorize  and  appropriate 
funds  for  construction  and  development 
of  an  anti-ballistic-misslle  system.  Over 
the  past  few  months,  I  have  been  getting 
evidence  of  a  rising  tide  of  public  opposi- 
tion to  this  proposal. 

Eaiiler  this  year,  four  editorials  on 
this  subject  afjpeared  in  the  Houston 
Chronicle.  I  foimd  them  to  be  eminently 
well  written  and  well  reasoned.  I  com- 
mend them  to  the  attention  of  Senators. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  four 
editorials  from  the  Houston  Chronicle, 
the  first  dated  March  9,  1969,  entitled 
"Forget  About  the  ABM";  the  second 
dated  March  18, 1969.  entitled  "Expensive 
Step  Backward";  the  third  dated  April 
2,  1969,  entitled  "ABM  Cost  Still  Going 
Up":  and  the  fourth  dated  May  12.  1969. 
and  entlUed  "ABM— -Hp  of  the  Iceberg." 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  b^  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IFrtMU  the  Houston  Chronicle,  Mar.  9,  198B] 
FoKCET  About  the  ABM 

This  week  President  Nixon  will  make  a 
multi-billion  dollar  decision  which  could  de- 
termine the  course  of  the  missile  race  and 
influence  the  possibility  of  arms  limitation 
talks  with  the  Russians. 

What  Mr.  Nixon  has  promised  to  decide  is 
whether  the  United  States  will  go  ahead 
with  the  deployment  of  a  limited,  or  "thin," 
antl-ballistlc  missile  (ABM)  system.  For  a 
number  of  reasons,  the  most  logical  course 
is  to  forget  about  ABM. 

The  system  under  consideration  was  rec- 
ommended in  the  Johnson  administration 
as  a  partial  defense  for  the  United  States 
against  attack  from  intercontinental  mis- 
siles that  might  be  launched  from  Red  China 
when  such  missiles  are  developed.  The  Pen- 
tagon has  said  that  the  Chinese  might  have 
such  a  missile  by  1970. 

When  former  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
McNamara  gave  his  blessing  to  ABM  It  was 
reported  that  the  military  was  being  given 
the  thin  system  as  a  pacifier.  The  cost  was 
estimated  at  $4  billion  and  now  it  has  in- 
creased to  (5.8  billion. 

Even  if  the  military  were  to  be  appeased 
by  the  spending  of  those  billions,  it  would 
not  be  worth  the  price.  But  It  seems  that  the 
military  will  not  be  satisfied  unless  it  gets  a 
"thick"  ABM  system  which  might  cost  $60 
billion. 

The  purpose  of  the  thick  system  would  be 
to  protect  the  United  States  from  some  of 
the  missiles  which  Russia  would  loft  at  this 
country  in  the  event  of  war.  If  we  were  to 
build  such  a  system,  there  is  no  reason  why 
Russia  could  not  do  the  same.  Then  we 
would  be  at  about  the  same  point  we  are 
now— that  is,  we  can  virtually  destroy  Rus- 
sia, and  they  us.  regardless  of  which  nation 
fires  the  first  missile. 

The  building  of  an  ABM  system  by  both 
nations  would  not  change  the  balance  of 
power,  but  both  would  become  poorer  by 
billions  of  dollars.  Both  nations  have  plenty 
of  peaceful  areas  in  which  these  vast  sums 
could  be  spent  to  accomplish  more  good  for 
their  peoples. 

Rather  than  start  on  another  costly  rovmd 
in  the  missle  race,  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  Russia  would  be  better  served  by 
an  agreement  limiting  arms,  including 
missiles. 

[From  the  Houston  Chronicle,  Mar.  18,  1969] 
Expensive  Step  Backward 

President  Nixon  has  made  a  grave  mis- 
take, we  believe,  in  his  decision  to  go  ahead 
with  a  modified  antiballlstlc  missile  system. 
It  was  not  an  easy  decision,  of  covirse.  It 
may  prove  to  be  the  most  Important  of  his 
four- year  term,  although  he  did  make  the 
most  of  a  bad  choice  by  the  conciliatory 
manner  in  which  he  announced  it. 

He  said  he  hopes  the  revised  ABM  sys- 
tem will  protect  the  nation's  nuclear  deter- 
rent without  simultaneously  escalating  the 
arms  race  or  Impeding  the  arms  control  talks 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

But  he's  not  likely  to  get  his  wish  In  this 
respect.  We  can't  have  our  cake  and  eat  it. 

What  we  are  about  to  do  is  embark  on 
another  hugely  expensive  military  project, 
and  at  this  point  no  one  knows  for  sure 
whether  it  will  be  of  any  value  whatsoever. 
In  the  next  several  years  It  supposedly  will 
cost  $6  billion  to  »6  billion,  but  a  project 
like  this  one  invariably  costs  many  times 
more  before  It's  over.  This  is  merely  the 
meagerest  of  beginnings.  Once  we  get  startSed 
in  earnest,  an  ABM  system  may  go  as  high 
as  $50  billion.  And  Sen.  Stuart  Symington,  a 


former  Air  Force  secretary  who  opposed  the 
system,  says  he  thinks  it  ultimately  will  cost 
•400  billion. 

And  for  what?  Some  of  the  nation's  top 
scientists — for  example  M.I.T.'s  Dr.  Jerome 
Wlesner  and  Dr.  James  R.  Kllllan  Jr.  and  Har- 
vard's Dr.  George  R.  Kistiakowsky,  all  former 
advisors  to  presidents — say  the  system  may 
not  be  able  to  do  what  It  Is  supposed  to  do. 

Even  If  It  can.  It  will  be  easy  for  the  Rus- 
sians to  Improve  their  offensive  weapons  as 
rapidly  as  we  can  Improve  our  defensive  ones. 
Since  both  nations  already  have  the  ability 
to  destroy  each  other  many  times  over,  It 
looks  like  we're  simply  headed  for  a  higher, 
more  expensive  order  of  nuclear  stalemate. 
Meanwhile,  the  domestic  needs  of  both 
Russia  and  America  go  unsatisfied  for  lack 
of  money. 

President  Johnson  started  this  "light" 
ABM  system  supposedly  to  protect  against 
Intercontinental  missiles  which  Red  China 
"might"  have  by  1970.  Mr.  Nixon,  on  the 
other  hand,  plays  down  this  Idea.  He  says 
the  system's  primary  purpose  will  be  to 
protect  our  land-based  retaliatory  forces 
against  direct  Soviet  attack,  and  also  against 
a  possible  accidental  attack. 

Mr.  Nixon  announced  his  decision  just 
after  the  Senate  had  finally  approved  the 
treaty  to  limit  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 
The  ABM  decision  surely  vrtll  take  much  of 
the  edge  off  the  Senate's  action.  Instead  of 
slowing  down  the  arms  race,  weTe  speeding 
it  up. 

Sen.  Eugene  McCarthy  says  Mr.  Nixon  .has 
made  bis  first  big  mistake,  and  undoubtedly 
the  President  is  going  to  have  trouble  getting 
the  Senate  to  go  along. 

[From  the  Houston  Chronicle,  Apr.  2,  1969) 

ABM  Cost  STn.L  Goinc  Up 

The  challenge  to  the  plan  for  a  limited 

antl-ballistlc   missile   system   has   not   been 

slowed  by  the  President's  endorsement  of  a 

scheme  which  he  calls  Safeguard. 

And  questioning  has  already  proved  worth- 
while for  it  has  brought  additional  infor- 
mation to  the  siirface  which  probably  would 
have  remained  burled  in  the  bowels  of  the 
Pentagon  if  the  adherents  of  an  ABM  system 
were  not  called  on  to  justify  their  position. 
As  the  debate  increases,  so,  it  seems,  does 
the  estimated  cost  of  the  proposed  system. 
The  Sentinel  system  which  Lyndon  Johnson 
supported  when  he  was  President  was  touted 
as  a  $4.8  billion  package.  When  Safeguard 
was  first  announced  a  $6  billion  price  tag  was 
mentioned. 

In  the  current  Issue  oL-U.S.  News  &  World 
Report,  Defense  Secret/lry  Melvln  Laird  Is 
asked:  What  Is  the  tofal  cost  of  this  ABM 
Investment?  He  answers:  "The  total  cost  In 
dollars  U  between  6  and  7  billion,  plus  about 
2  billion  more  in  projected  ABM-component 
research  and  development." 

Thus  at  this  point,  before  the  tap  is  hardly 
turned  or  Congress  has  made  Its  decision,  we 
are  talking  about  9  billion  dollars  for  ABM 
sites  at  two  air  bases  near  the  U.S.-Canadlan 
border. 

Secretary  Laird  was  also  asked  why  the  op- 
position has  arisen  to  the  ABM.  His  reply  was 
that  the  missile  plan  has  become  "more  or 
less  a  symbol  of  some  of  the  frustrations  we 
all  feel"  over  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

That  "more  or  less"  phrase  covers  a  lot  of 
ground,  but  one  of  the  major  reasons  the 
American  public  Is  unwilling  to  automati- 
cally go  along  with  proposals  for  vast  spend- 
ing by  the  military  or  the  government  Is  that 
some  of  the  past  programs  have  proved  to  be 
wasteful  and  less  than  desirable. 

As  Laird  pointed  out,  we  are  spending  at 
the  rate  of  $30  billion  a  year  in  Vietnam  and 
more  than  that  amount  is  being  spent  lor 
other  pvirposes  classified  as  defense.  The  total 
defense  budget  recommended  by  the  John- 
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mm  MlmlBlstrmUon  for  the  eomlng  flaeal  y«ar 
la  tm  bUlton.  almoat  40  peroent  of  Um  total 
national  budget. 

This  lerel  of  spending  needa  to  be  quea- 
tkxMd  and  probed,  particularly  when  aome  of 
•ur  detamuc  needa  are  ao  great.  However, 
the  examination  of  the  propoaala  ahould  be 
oa  a  non-partlaan  baats.  Thla  la  not  a  Repub- 
lican TB  Democrat  laaue. 

Am  Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Manafleld 
■ttd  OTer  the  weekend:  I  would  hope  moat 
tfavoutly  that  thla  would  not  develop  into  a 
partlaan  laeue  becauae  It  la  too  big  for 
that  .  .  ." 


|Prom  the  Hotiaton  Chronicle,  May  12.  IMS) 
ABM — Tir  ov  THS  ^'titw 

Aa  the  antl-balllatlc  mlasUe  debate  con- 
tlnuea  In  the  capital  and  acroaa  the  nation 
contradictory  atatementa  and  claims  are 
tumbling  off  the  mimeograph  machines  and 


Stacked  In  pllea.  the  wealth  of  material 
for  and  against  the  ABM  could  make  a  fair- 
ly sizable  ahleld  Itself.  And  the  opponenu 
€t  the  costly  missile  system  contend  that 
such  a  paper  would  be  as  effective  as  ABM 
In  protecting  the  nation's  populace  from  a 
tflMUe*  tttack. 

Tb  < 'decent  discussion  entitled  "ABM: 
Tea  or  No?"  published  by  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Democratic  Institutions.  Dr.  Je- 
rome B.  Wlesner.  special  assistant  for  science 
and  technology  to  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
and  now  provost  of  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  warned: 

"It  Is  the  general  technical  consenstis 
that  Sentinel  Is  not  going  to  buy  us  any  pro- 
tection against  a  Soviet  missile  attack.  One 
might  then  ask.  "Well,  why  do  you  care 
whether  or  not  Sentinel  Is  built?" 

"I  care  because  I  think  It  la  regarded  by 
moat  advocates  of  ABM  systems  as  the  down 
payment  on  a  much  more  substantial  sys- 
t«a>.  I  have  heard  high-ranking  officers  say 
that  If  they  thought  the  SenUnel  ayatem 
was  all  that  the  United  States  ever  Intended 
to  buy.  they  would  be  against  It.  But  they 
balleve  that  It  wlU  lead  naturally  to  the 
large-scale  ABM  system. 

"Does  deployment  of  a  large-scale  ABM 
aystem.  in  fact,  add  to  or  detract  from  na- 
tional securltyr  My  judgment  U  that  In 
the  end  we  would,  at  best,  be  In  very  little 
different  posture  than  we  are  now  but  with 
a  great  deal  bigger  military  system:  at  worst, 
w»  would  be  In  a  situation  in  which  the 
actual  damage  (both  sides  oould  Infllet) 
could  be  somewhat  greater." 

The  price  tag  for  the  "rery  little  different 
posture"  which  Dr.  Wlesner  foresees  doesnt 
win  any  support  for  ABM.  Estimates  on  the 
limited  system  now  range  as  high  aa  113 
billion  althotigh  when  Sentinel  was  propoaed 
by  President  NUon  the  price  tag  was  set 
at  ta.S  billion. 

Going  on  to  the  expanded  ABM,  what  has 
b««n  referred  to  as  the  thick  system,  could 
coat  the  nation  t6Q  bUUon  more.  The  coat 
and  the  dispute  over  the  technical  qxiality 
of  the  system  are  the  two  most  common  ar- 
guing points.  Also  Influencing  the  debate 
Is  a  growing  desire  for  peace:  an  end  to  the 
killing  in  Vietnam,  to  vast  expenditures  for 
defense  (more  than  >80  bUllon  a  year),  and 
the  redirecting  of  sums  like  the  $30  billion 
a  year  poured  into  the  Vietnam  war  to  needed 
projects  in  the  United  States. 


THE  FXX)D  STAMP  REFORM   ACT 
OP  1969 

Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McOovbeji)  intro- 
duced the  Pood  Stamp  Reform  Act  of 
19«9— S.  2014.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  is 


to  Join  State.  PBderal,  and  local  govern- 
mental units  in  an  affirmative  effort  to 
safeguard  the  health  and  well-being  of 
the  Nation's  population  by  providing  ade- 
quate levels  of  food  consumption  and  nu- 
trition for  members  of  low-income  house- 
holds. The  investigations  and  reports  of 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Nutri- 
tion and  Human  Needs  and  of  private 
organizations  have  shown  quite  clearly 
that  within  the  abundance  of  America 
there  are  substantial  numbers  of  our  citi- 
zens who  do  not  have  enoufh  to  eat  or 
do  not  have  adequately  nutritious  diets. 
One  of  the  most  alarmmg  aspects  of 
the.  scope  of  hunger  and  malnutrition  or 
undernutrition  is  the  permanent  mental 
and  physical  damage  which  this  inflicts 
on  the  young.  One  result  of  improper, 
inadequate  diet  in  childhood,  particularly 
early  childhood,  is  to  lock  the  children 
into  the  cycle  of  poverty  and  welfarism 
which  aflUcted  many  of  their  parents. 

Por  whatever  reasons,  the  commodity 
distribution  and  the  food  stamp  program 
have  failed  In  one  of  their  purposes,  to 
wit:  "to  safegiiard  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  the  Nation's  population  and  raise 
levels   of   nutrition   among   low-income 
households."  There  is  little  doubt  that 
these  programs  have  not  lived  up  to  their 
potential  and  that  people  are  unfed  or 
ill-fed  needlessly.  It  Is  time  to  reach  out 
and  affirmatively  help  our  fellow  citizens. 
Arkansas  is  not  one  of  the  wealthiest 
SUtes— in  19«7,  the  per  capita  income 
was  $2,098.  It  Is  a  SUte  where  the  people 
word  hard  and  realize  the  value  of  a 
day's  work.  But  it  Is  also  a  place  where 
every  county   takes   advantage  of   the 
commodity  distribution  program  or  the 
food   stamp   program.   In   March    1969, 
23,753  people  were  receiving  free  com- 
modities, and  89.721  people  participating 
in  the  food  sUmp  program.  These  113,- 
474   people   are   only    representative   of 
what  I  suspect  to  be  a  much  larger  num- 
ber of  needy.  StatisUcs  from  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  show  that  66% 
percent  of  those  enrolled  in  the  commod- 
ity distribution  program  in  Arkansas  drop 
off    the    rolls    when    the    participating 
county  switches  to  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. What  has  happened  to  these  peo- 
ple concerns  me.  It  is  too  simple  to  say 
that  two-thirds  of  the  people  who  had 
previously    been    participating    in    and 
eligible  for  the  free  food  program  are  no 
longer  needy  or  no  longer  eligible.  An 
answer  which  has  been  proven  true  In 
other  parts  of  the  country  Is  that  these 
people  simply  do  not  have  the  money  to 
purchase  their  allotment  of  food  stamps. 
Using    the   Department   of   Agriculture 
statistics  showing  a  two-thirds  decrease 
in  participation  after  a  coxmty  changes 
to  the  food  stamp  program,  and  multi- 
plying it  by  the  March  1969  food  sUmp 
program  participants'  figure  of  89,721  in 
Arkansas,  produces  an  additional  179,- 
442  potenUally  eligible  persons  in  the  56 
counties  in   Arkansas  which  have  the 
food    stamp    program.    Combining    the 
actual  and  estimated  number  of  partici- 
pants in   the   food  stamp  program  in 
Arkansas— 269,163— with      the      actual 
number   of    participants   In    the   com- 
modity distribution  program  in  Arkan- 
sas—23,753 — shows   a   total   of   292,918 


persons  who  would  be  benefited  by  a 
viable  food  stamp  program.  The  Pood 
Stamp  Reform  Act  is  such  a  program. 

The  Pood  Stamp  Reform  Act  of  1969 
will  benefit  the  poor  in  Arkansas  specifi- 
cally by:  First,  increasing  the  minimum 
coupon  allotment  for  a  family  of  four 
to  $120  per  month;    second,   removing 
the  prohibition  of  concurrent  commodity 
distribution   program   and   food   stamp 
program  in  the  same  county,  thus  mak- 
ing the  food  coupon  "dollars"  spread 
further;    third,   removing  the   require- 
ment that  a  participant  must  purchase 
all  of  the  food  coupons  allotted  to  him 
per  month  thereby  allowing  him  to  take 
advantage  of  the  food  program  to  the 
extent  that  his  income  allows,  as  he  de- 
termines;   fourth,    providing    that    af- 
firmative  efforts  be  made   by  govern- 
mental units  to  insure  the  availability 
of  educational  programs  in  nutrition  and 
related  areas;  and  fifth,  authorizing  the 
provision  of  free  food  stamps  to  those 
families  of  four  earning  less  than  $960 
per  year — a  similar  minimum  level  Is  set 
for  other  sizes  of  low-income  households. 
There  are  those  who  will  criticize  and 
oppose  this  program  as  another  form  of 
"welfarism"  or  as  something  which  just 
encourages  "idleness  "  I  do  not  believe 
this.  In  fact,  it  Is  my  belief  that  this 
type  of  program  is  a  first  step  in  break- 
ing the  welfare  cycle.  A  hungry  person 
cannot  be  trained,  cannot  be  educated; 
the  person  physically  or  mentally  handi- 
capped by  poor  nutrition,  inadequate  diet 
in  childhood  will  rarely,  if  ever,  be  able 
to  break  out  of  the  welfare-poverty  cycle. 
In  addition  to  the  moral,  social,  and 
humanitarian  justifications  for  the  Pood 
Stamp  Reform  Act,  there  are  commu- 
nltywlde  benefits  to  this  program.  The 
purchases  which  the  poor  will  make  with 
the  stamps  or  coupons  will  produce  an 
economic  benefit.  In  March   1969,  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  food  coupons, 
was  approximately  $2  million  In  Arkan- 
sas. 

It  may  be  wise  to  amend  or  perfect  the 
bill  during  the  legislative  process,  but 
basically  It  is  a  sound  btU. 


THOUGHTFUL  CITIZEN  COMMENTS 
ON  ABM 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
I  received  a  thoughtful  letter,  addressed 
by  a  professor  of  physics  at  Grand  Val- 
ley State  College,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

My  constituent,  Daniel  Anderson,  ad- 
dresses himself  to  three  key  points  of 
discussion  on  the  ABM. 

First,  the  discrepancy  between  con- 
gressional mail  on  the  ABM  and  various 
random  polls  on  this  issue; 

Second,  the  often-heard  comment, 
"How  can  a  purely  defensive  weapon  be 
provocative?"  and 

Third,  the  repeated  argument:  "If  I 
err,  I  want  to  err  on  the  side  of  too 
much — military  strength." 

Mr.  Anderson's  reasoning  seaas  to  me 
Informed  and  provocative.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  It  be  printed  In  the 
Rxcou). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoio, 
as  follows: 


June  17,  1969 
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Orans  Rapiba,  Mich.. 

June  e.  1969. 

I  wish  to  continue  urging  you  to  vote  In 
opposition  to  expending  public  monies  for 
an  Antl-BallisUc  Misalle  system  In  general, 
and  for  the  proposed  "Safeguard"  system  In 
particular. 

It  Is  not  my  purpose  In  this  letter  to  try  to 
present  arguments  against  ABM — I  bjd  sure 
you  are  familiar  with,  and  will  continue  to 
acquaint  yourself  with  arguments  both  for 
and  against  ruch  a  system.  However,  I  wish  to 
deal  with  one  point. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  Congressional 
mall  has  run  quite  strongly  against  ABM 
(as  much  as  10  to  1).  It  Is  also  my  under- 
standing tha'  various  random  polls  have 
usually  run  well  In  favor  of  such  a  system 
(about  a  to  1).  Some  have  been  puzzled  as 
to  this  discrepancy.  Some  have  even  suggested 
that  It  hints  of  some  kind  of  organized  con- 
spiracy that  la  not  In  the  interests  of  our 
nation. 

The  answer  is  really  very  simple,  I  believe. 
Because  of  my  position  as  a  professor  of 
physics  at  Grand  Valley  State  College.  I  have 
been  called  upon  to  address  groups  of  people 
on  the  ABM  lasue,  most  speclficlally  on  tech- 
nical details.  I  have  foimd  that  in  a  typical 
group  of  such  people  (which  would  most 
likely  be  a  random  selection  similar  to  those 
responding  to  a  poll),  well  over  90%,  If  not 
100%,  do  not  really  know  what  ABM  Is  and 
how  it  functions,  at  least  as  presently  con- 
ceived. As  Interest  Is  quickened,  many  begin 
Investigating  more  and  more  Into  the  vari- 
ous aspects  of  the  ABM  lasue:  technical  capa- 
bility, econon»lc  factors,  sociological  implica- 
tions. Its  possible  effects  upon  International 
relaUons,  etc.,  etc.  The  typical  naive  re- 
sponse, "How  can  a  purely  defensive  weapon 
be  provocative?"  soon  changes  as  one  realizes 
that  ABM  has  already  been  provocative  of 
various  measures  (and  I  fear  it  will  continue 
to  be  so,  both  in  our  country  and  In  the 
Soviet  Union).  My  point  Is  this:  it  Is  the 
aroused,  disturbed  individual  who  writes  bis 
CongressnMU,  and  thus  the  mall  Is  heavily 
anti-ABM. 

Mr.  Nlxon  stated  that,  "...  If  I  err,  1  want 
to  err  on  tha  side  of  too  much  (military 
strength)."  Senator  Orlffin,  I  disagree.  To 
continue  relying  on  armaments  and  the  use 
of  force  (which  all  sides  claim  is  "the  only 
language  the  other  side  can  understand") 
can  only  guarantee  their  eventual  employ- 
ment. I  see  no  light  ahead  for  anyone  when 
we  conUnue  thinking,  talking,  planning, 
spending,  and  acting  In  terms  of  war.  I  be- 
lieve our  only  hope  Is  to  begin  taking  risks 
In  the  other  direction — It  Is  better  to  take 
risks  for  peace  than  to  guarantee  the  In- 
evitability of  an  awful  catastrophe. 
Sincerely  yours. 


ORDER  PROVIDING  FOR  INCREASE 
IN  COMPENSATION  OP  OFFICERS 
AND  EMPLOYEES  OP  THE  SENATE 
EFFECTIVE  JULY  1,  1969 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  acting  in 
my  capacity  as  President  pro  tempore 
and  under  the  authority  and  duty  vested 
In  me  by  section  212  of  the  Federal  Sal- 
ary Act  of  1967,  I  have  signed  an  order 
providing  for  an  Increase  In  the  com- 
pensation of  ofllcers  and  employees  of  the 
Senate,  effective  July  1.  1969.  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  copy  of  this  order  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Record. 

I  would  like  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  know  that  this  action  is  taken 
with  the  advice,  counsel,  and  approval  of 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders,  the 
chairman  at  the  Post  Office  Committee, 


and  a  member  representing  the  minority 
on  that  committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  order  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Oaom,  U.S.  Sknar,  Omcc  of  trk  PassmKNT 
Pao  Tkkpobb 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  In  me 
by  section  212  of  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of 
1967  (81  Stat.  634) .  It  Is  hereby  Ordered,  That 
(a)  effective  July  1,  1069,  the  annual  rate 
of  gross  compensation  of  each  officer  or  em- 
ployee whose  compensation  is  disbursed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  (1)  shall  be  In- 
creased by  10.06  per  centum,  and  (2)  as  so 
Increased.  shaU  be  adjusted  to  the  nearest 
multiple  of  $219.  As  used  In  this  subsec- 
tion, the  "officer"  does  not  include  a  Senator. 

(b)  In  any  case  In  which  the  rate  of  com- 
pensation of  any  officer,  employee,  or  piosltlon, 
or  class  of  officers,  employees,  or  positions, 
the  compensation  for  which  Is  disbursed  by 
the  SecreUry  of  the  Senate,  or  any  minimum 
or  maximum  rate  with  respect  to  such  officer, 
employee,  position,  or  class  is  referred  to  In 
or  provided  by  statute.  Senate  resolution, 
or  the  Order  of  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  June  12,  1968,  such  statutory  provision, 
resolution,  or  Order  shall  be  deemed  to  refer 
to  the  rate  which  an  officer  or  employee  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  re- 
ceiving such  rate  immediately  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  Increase  provided  by  such 
subsection  would  be  entitled  (without  re- 
gard to  such  statutory  provision,  resolution, 
or  Order)  to  receive  on  and  after  such  date. 

(c)  The  annual  rate  of  gross  compensa- 
tion of  each  employee  In  the  office  of  a  Sen- 
ator shall  be  adjusted,  effective  July  1,  1969, 
to  the  lowest  multiple  of  $219  which  Is  not 
lower  than  the  rate  such  employee  was  re- 
ceiving Immediately  prior  thereto,  except  that 
the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall'  not  apply  in  the  case  of  any  employee 
If  on  or  before  June  30,  1969,  the  Senator 
by  whom  such  employee  Is  employed  notifies 
the  disbursing  office  of  the  Senate  In  writ- 
ing that  he  does  not  wish  such  provisions 
to  apply  to  such  employee.  In  any  case  In 
which,  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  within 
which  a  Senator  may  give  notice  under  this 
subsection,  such  Senator  Is  deceased,  such 
notice  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  given. 

Sec.  2.  IThe  table  contained  In  section  105 
(d)  (1)  of  the  Legislative  Branch  Appropria- 
tion Act,  1968,  as  amended,  shall  be  deemed 
on  and  after  July  1,  1969,  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"$239,806  If  the  population  of  his  State 
Is  less  than  3,000,000; 

"$266,136  if  such  population  Is  3,000,000 
but  less  than  4,000.000; 

"$268,275  If  such  population  Is  4,000,000 
but  leas  than  6,000,000; 

"$280320  If  such  population  is  6,000,000 
but  less  than  7,000,000; 

"$293,460  if  such  population  la  7,000,000 
but  less  than  9,000,000; 

"$306,790  if  such  population  Is  9,000,000 
but  less  than  10,000,000; 

"$324,120  If  such  population  Is  10,000,000 
but  less  than  11,000,000; 

"$339,450  If  such  population  Is  11,000,000 
but  less  than  12,000,000; 

"$354,780  If  such  population  is  12,000,000 
but  less  than  13,000,000; 

"$370,110  if  such  population  is  13,000.000 
but  less  than  15,000.000; 

"$386,440  If  such  population  Is  16,000,000 
but  less  than  17,000,000; 

"$401,866  If  such  population  is  17,000,000 
or  more.". 

Sic.  3.  The  limitation  on  gross  rate  per 
hour  per  person  provided  by  applicable  law 
on  July  1, 1969,  with  respect  to  the  folding  of 
speeches  and  pamphlets  for  the  Senate  Is 
hereby  Increased,  effective  on  such  date,  by 
10.06  per  centum.  The  amount  of  such  in- 


crease shall  be  computed  to  the  nearest  cent, 
counting  one-half  cent  and  over  as  a  whole 
cent.  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  the 
first  section  shall  not  apply  to  employees 
whose  compensation  Is  subject  to  such  limi- 
tation, or  to  employees  referred  to  In  the  last 
proviso  In  the  second  paragraph  under  the 
heading  "SENATE"  In  the  Second  Deficiency 
Appropriation  Act,  1948. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  figure  "$199"  appearing  in 
section  106(a)(1)  of  the  Legislative  Branch 
Appropriation  Act,  1968,  as  amended  (as  in- 
creased by  the  Order  of  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  June  12,  1968) ,  shall  be  deemed 
on  and  after  July  1,  1969,  to  refer  to  the  fig- 
ure "$210"'. 

(b)  The  figures  "$1.194'",  "$6,766",  "$11.- 
741",  "$11,040",  "$15,721",  "$15,920",  "$17,- 
313",  "17.512",  "$21,492",  "26,069",  "$27,263", 
and  "$28,457",  appearing  In  section  106  of 
such  Act  (as  Increased  by  such  Order)  shall 
be  deemed  on  and  after  July  1,  1969,  to  refer 
to  the  figures  "$1,095",  "$7,446"',  "$12,921", 
"$13,140",  "17,301".  "$17,620*".  "19.053". 
"$19,272",  "$23,652",  "$28,689".  "$30,003", 
and  "$31,317",  respectively. 

(c)  The  figure  "$597".  appearing  In  the 
first  sentence  of  section  106(b)  of  the  Legis- 
lative Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1963,  as 
amended  (as  Increased  by  such  Order),  shall 
be  deemed  on  and  after  July  1,  1969,  to  refer 
to  the  figure  "$657". 

(d)  "The  figure  "$6,662",  contained  In  sec- 
tion 5533(c)(1)(A)  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code  (as  Increased  by  such  Order  Insofar  as 
It  relates  to  Individuals  whose  pay  Is  dis- 
bursed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate) ,  shall 
be  deemed  on  and  after  July  1,  1969,  Insofar 
as  It  relates  to  such  Individuals,  to  refer  to 
the  figure  •"$7,287". 

RICKARO  B.  RtrSSELL, 

President  pro  tempore. 


U.S.  STUDY  TEAM  ON  RELIGIOUS 
AND  POLITICAL  FREEDOM  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  stated  that  our  presence  in  Vietnam 
is  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  right 
of  self-determination  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese. It  is  deeply  disturbing  that  the 
ruling  Government  in  South  Vietnam  has 
been  authoritarian  in  its  treataient  of 
political  dissent. 

Rumors  and  stories  of  arbitrary  im- 
prisonment of  opponents  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  South  Vietnam  have  persisted 
for  scHne  time.  Last  week,  however,  the 
rumors  were  shown  to  be  based  on  facts 
by  the  U.S.  Study  Team  on  Religious  and 
Political  Freedom  in  Vietnam. 

Included  on  the  team  were  Represent- 
ative John  J.  Conyers,  Jr.,  of  Detroit, 
Mich.;  Bishop  James  Armstrong,  of  the 
United  Methodist  Church,  Dakotas  area; 
Mrs.  John  C.  Bennett,  long  active  in  na- 
tional church  women's  groups  and  wife 
of  the  president  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary;  Allan  Brick,  associate  secre- 
tary for  national  program.  Fellowship  of 
Reconciliation;  Rev.  Robert  P.  Drinan, 
SJ..  dean  of  the  Boston  College  Law 
School;  John  de  J.  Pemberton,  executive 
director  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union;  Rabbi  Seymour  Siegel,  professor 
of  theology  at  the  Jewish  Theological 
Seminary,  and  Adm.  Arnold  E.  True,  US. 
Navy,  retired. 

This  team  stated  In  a  telegram  to 
President  Nixon  just  before  his  Midway 
meeting  with  President  Thleu  that  'reU- 
gious  and  political  suppression  is  wide- 
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spread.  Speaking  for  peace  or  in  any 
other  way  opposing  the  Oovemment 
easily  brings  the  charge  of  Communist 
sympathy  and  subsequent  arrest.  Long 
detention  without  trial  is  frequently  the 
result.  There  must  be  no  illusion  that 
this  climate  of  political  and  religious 
suppression  is  compatible  with  either  a 
representative  or  stable  government." 

I  am  deeply  troubled  by  the  detailed 
docimientation  of  these  findings  con- 
tained In  the  final  report  of  the  study 
team.  Censorship  of  the  local  press  is 
widespread.  Participation  in  strong  po- 
litical arguments  is  fraught  with  danger. 
These  mechanisms  for  the  exchange  of 
ideas  miist  be  encouraged,  not  destroyed 
if  there  are  to  be  meaningful  elections 
after  the  war. 

We  are  all  Indebted  to  the  dedicated 
men  and  women  involved  with  this  proj- 
ect for  the  time  and  effort  they  have 
devoted  to  this  endeavor.  Everyone  con- 
cerned with  the  present  and  future  wel- 
fare anc^  freedom  of  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam. should  study  this  report  closely. 

To  faciliUte  this.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  entire  re- 
port be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PiNDDfGS  ON  Tup  to  VirTNAif  BT  U.S.  Study 
Team.  Mat  25-Jt7NS  10.   1968 

mrKODUCTlON 

Background 

The  IT.S.  Study  Team  was  sent  to  South 
Vietnam  by  an  ad  hoc  committee  organized 
In  late  1068  by  a  group  of  well-lcnown 
churchmen  concerned  about  the  war  and  tbe 
repression  of  those  religious  and  political 
forces  In  South  Vietnam  who  urge  an  end 
to  hostilities.  This  committee  has  wide  na- 
tional interreliglous  representation.  The 
officers  named  were:  Chairman,  Barton 
Hunter.  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Church  In  Society  of  the  Christian 
Church:  Secretary,  Gerhard  Elston  of  tbe 
National  Council  of  Churches:  Executive 
Dlretcor,  Allan  Brick,  Associate  Secretary  for 
National  Program  of  the  Fellowship  of  Re- 
conciliation, who  also  served  as  a  member 
of  the  team. 

Tbe  sponsoring  committee  defined  the 
team's  goals  as  follows:  "First,  they  will  seek 
to  Identify  the  variety  of  religious  forces  in 
South  Vietnam  and  the  range  of  political 
expression  existing  there.  They  will  seek  to 
investigate  the  situation  of  religious  groups 
and  the  extent  of  the  Imprisonment  of 
leaders  of  nonaligned  groups  who  represent 
potentially  Important  political  sentiment. 
The  team  will  be  interested,  for  example  in 
visiting  both  Mr.  Dzu  and  Thlch  Thlen  &llnh. 
Second,  the  team  will  seek  to  investigate  the 
situation  of  all  prisoners  in  South  Vietnam. 
Recognizing  the  difficulties  of  doing  this  in  a 
wartime  situation,  the  team  will  nonethe- 
less attempt  to  obtain  realistic  information." 
Team  membera 

Members  of  the  team  were:  Bishop  James 
Armstrong  of  the  United  Methodist  Church, 
Dakotas  Area;  Mrs.  John  C.  Bennett,  Prot- 
estant church  woman:  Allan  Brick.  Associ- 
ate Secretary  for  National  Program,  FeUow- 
•hlp  of  Reconciliation;  Hon.  John  Conyers, 
Jr.,  M.C.  of  Detroit.  Michigan;  Robert  F. 
Drlnan,  S.J..  Dean  of  the  Boston  College  Law 
School:  John  de  J.  Pemberton,  Executive 
Director  of  the  American  Civil  Utwrtles 
Union;  Rabbi  Seymour  Siegel,  Professor  of 
Theology  at  the  Jewish  Theological  Sem- 
inary; and  Rear  Admiral  Arnold  K.  True, 
United  States  Navy  (retired). 


Summary 
A  report  Issued  by  the  team  following  the 
Vietnam  trip  documents  police  and  military 
suppression  of  religious  and  political  expres- 
sion In  South  Vietnam  under  the  Thleu-Ky 
Oovemment.  The  chief  findings  of  the  team 
are: 

1.  Many  thousands  of  persons  being  ar- 
rested in  South  Vietnam  are  denied  all  pro- 
cedural protection.  Arrestf  are  made  by  a 
variety  of  local  and  national  officials — by 
District  police,  special  security  forces,  mili- 
tary forces  and  Intelligence  units — each  ex- 
ercising "relatively  unfettered  discretion." 

2.  The  Thleu-Ky  Oovemment's  widespread 
and  increasing  use  of  the  extra-constltu- 
Uonal  Military  Field  Tribunal  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  sentencing  and  imprison- 
ment of  additional  thousands  of  persons,  de- 
nying them  the  fundamental  elements  of  a 
fair  hearing  and  often  failure  to  serve  prior 
notice  of  tbe  charges  against  them.  Many 
of  these  prisoners  remain  without  trial  in  the 
hands  of  the  arresting  authorities  while  the 
remainder  have  been  removed  to  prisons  by 
admlnlsrtattve    action    without    charges    or 

tnau. 

3.  The  Study  Team  agrees  with  those  who 
say  that  repression,  though  not  as  obvious 
and  violent  as  under  the  Diem  Oovemment, 
continues  to  be  pervasive  and  brutal.  While 
some  persons  visited  appear  to  reflect  mod- 
em notions  of  penal  administration  and  cer- 
tain prison  officials  seemed  sensitive  to  the 
needs  of  inmates,  tbe  sheer  weight  of  wit- 
neaaea'  statements  concerning  physical  abuse 
seemed  overwhelming  conclusive.  It  became 
clear  that  whatever  amelioration  appeared  in 
the  formal  correctional  institutions,  torture 
and  brutality  are  widespread  in  the  arrest- 
ing and  Interrogation  process. 

4.  Without  question  tbe  Thleu-Ky  Gov- 
ernment uses  the  words  "communism", 
"neutralism"  and  "coalition"  to  silence  dis- 
sent and  weaken  political  and  religious  op- 
position. Student  peace  movements,  Bud- 
dhist pleas  for  nonviolence  and  a  "third  so- 
lution", and  the  freedom  of  the  press  have 
been  systematically  suppressed -by  an  inse- 
cure government  that  relies  more  on  police 
state  tactics  and  American  support  than 
upon  true  representation  i.nd  popular  sup- 
port. As  one  Vietnamese  attorney  phrased  it: 
"On  cannot  fight  for  freedom  without  in- 
suring freedom  at  borne." 

I.  LIMrrATION  ON  BZLIGIOUS  AND  POUTICAI. 

rmxxooac  in  south  virrNAM 
The  eight  member  U.S.  Study  Team  met 
with  President  Tbleu,  Minister  of  Interior 
Tran  Thlen  Khlem  and  memtters  of  his 
staff.  Aml>aasador  Ellsworth  Bunker  and 
members  of  his  staff,  national  religious  lead- 
ers, lawmakers,  intellectuals,  attorneys,  stu- 
dents, a  variety  of  persons  of  different  politi- 
cal persuasions  and  talked  with  scores  of 
political  prisoners.  It  visited  prisons  at  Thu 
Due,  Chi  Hao.  and  on  Con  Son  Island,  as 
well  ••  the  National  Police  Headquarters. 
The  Government  of  South  Vietnam  was  help- 
ful in  providing  data,  in  permitting  Team 
members  to  visit  prisons,  and  in  making  ac- 
cessible certain  prisoners. 

Three  things  are  readily  apparent  in 
South  Vietnam :  ( 1 )  A  state  of  war  exists  and 
any  meaningful  study  of  freedom  must  be 
done  against  that  background;  (3)  South 
Vietnam  is  poor  and  is  unable  to  provide 
from  Its  own  resources  institutional  facili- 
ties and  forms  of  care  which  are  taken  for 
granted  in  the  Western  world:  and  (3) 
whereas  the  United  States  of  America  has 
Uved  under  the  guarantee  of  Its  present  Con- 
stitution for  nearly  two  hundred  years. 
South  Vietnam  does  not  have  a  tradition 
of  political  liberty  and  its  Constitution  is 
only  two  years  old.  Notwithstanding  this,  in 
a  message  cabled  directly  to  President  Nixon 
from  Saigon,  the  Study  Team  said: 

"Speaking  for  peace  or  in  any  other  way 
opposing   the   government    (in   South   Viet- 


nam) easily  brings  tbe  charge  of  oommunlst 
sympathy  and  subsequent  arrest  .  .  .  There 
must  be  no  llluaion  that  this  climate  of 
religious  and  political  suppression  la  oom- 
patlble  with  either  a  representative  or  a 
stable  government." 

Many  persons  interviewed  argued  that 
President  Thleu's  government  Is  less  repres- 
sive than  the  ten  years  of  brutal  Intimida- 
tion under  Ngo  Dinh  Diem.  Others,  while 
agreeing  that  repression  Is  not  as  obvious  and 
violent,  argued  that  it  is  equally  pervasive 
though  more  subtle  today.  (Some  of  the  fol- 
lowing documentation  will  indicate  that 
there  is  still  unsubtle,  violent  Intimidation.) 

Three  celebrated  cases  of  political  arrest 
have  claimed  international  attention  in  re- 
cent months.  They  are  the  cases  of  Thlch 
Thten  Minb,  one  of  the  most  Influential 
Buddhist  monks  In  South  Vietnam;  TYuong 
Dlnh  Dku,  runner-up  in  the  Presidential 
Election  of  1967;  and  Nguyen  Lau,  wealthy 
publisher  of  the  Saigon  Daily  News. 

Thlch  Thten  Mlnh  was  arrested  on  Febru- 
ary 33,  1969,  at  tbe  Buddhist  Youth  Center 
and  charged  with  "harboring  rebels,  conceal- 
ing weapons  and  Illegal  documents  ,  .  .  har- 
boring deserters  and  supporting  draft  dodg- 
ers." After  appearing  before  a  military  field 
tribunal,  be  was  sentenced  to  serve  terms 
of  ten  and  five  years  at  hard  labor,  the  sen- 
tences to  run  concurrently.  Last  month,  hia 
sentence  was  reduced  to  three  years. 

It  is  assumed  by  many  that  Thlch  Thlen 
Mlnh  was  arrested  not  because  of  the  spe- 
cific crimes  with  which  he  was  charged  but 
for  his  public  criticism  of  the  Thleu-Ky  gov- 
ernment and  his  strong  advocacy  of  peace. 

In  February,  be  was  summoned  to  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior  and  warned  to  tone 
down  his  sermons  which  were  said  to  be  dis- 
respectful to  the  government  of  President 
Thieu.  He  had  earlier  said  that  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  could  accept  neither  the  "ter- 
rorist regime"  of  North  Vietnam  nor  the 
"corrupt  government"  in  Saigon.  Replying  to 
Thlen  Mlnh,  President  Thieu  said,  "My  gov- 
ernment can  die  l>ecause  of  those  pacifists, 
but  before  we  die,  they  will  have  to  die  first." 

The  Study  Team  visited  both  Thlch  Thlen 
Mlnh  and  Quang  Due  Buddhist  Touth  Cen- 
ter. Tbe  Youth  Center,  closed  at  the  time  of 
Thlch  Thlen  Mlnh's  arrest  (30  other  Bud- 
dhists were  arrested  at  the  same  time),  was 
handed  back  by  the  Government  and  re- 
opened during  the  Team's  stay  in  Saigon. 
Team  members  saw  Thlch  Thlen  Mlnh's 
room,  as  well  as  the  many  hallways,  rooms 
and  stairways  that  separated  him  from  the 
tiny  room  and  wooden  closet  with  the  false 
back  that  were  said  to  be  tbe  hiding  place  of 
the  V.C.  agent  and  a  cache  of  small  arms. 
Seeing  the  distances  and  buildings  Involved, 
It  is  not  difficult  to  believe  the  monk's  asser- 
tion that  he  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  a 
V.C.  agent's  presence  In  that  hidden  room. 

The  Team  talked  with  Thlch  Thlen  Mlnh, 
who  has  been  held  in  military  custody.  They 
Interviewed  him  in  a  small  house,  a  part  of 
a  larger  complex  •  •  •  government  officials 
pointedly  left  the  room  that  the  discussion 
might  be  private.  However,  it  had  been  de- 
termined during  the  conversations  that  there 
was  a  government  agent  only  four  feet  from 
the  Venerable,  behind  a  thin  wall.  Thus,  the 
interview  was  necessarily  inhibited.  Thlch 
Thlen  Mlnh  had  been  moved  four  times  since 
his  arrest  and  was  kept  under  the  strictest 
security.  Though  badly  injured  in  1966  by 
a  hand  grenade,  said  to  have  been  thrown 
by  a  V.  C,  he  said  his  health  was  good.  He 
added,  "My  only  offense  is  that  I  believe  In 
peace." 

On  May  1 ,  1968,  Truong  Dlnh  Dzu  was 
arrested  "on  charges  of  urging  the  formation 
of  a  coalition  government  as  a  step  toward 
peace."  In  August,  he  was  sentenced  to  five 
years  of  forced  labor.  Although  the  N.LJ. 
is  now  participating  in  the  Paris  peace  talks 
and  a  coalition  government  is  being  widely 
discussed  by  responsible  government  officials 
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In  t2ie  IXnitsd  Btatas,  Ut.  Oau  turn  not  yet 
released. 

In  a  national  election  that  denied  certain 
candidates  the  right  to  run  >  because  they 
were  f>eace  advocate*,  and  that  heavily  fa- 
vored the  Thleu-Ky  regime  because  of  Its 
domination  of  tbe  military  and  political 
structures  of  South  Vietnam  and  because  of 
the  well-known  support  of  the  American 
"presence"  In  Vietnam,  Mr.  Dzu  ran  second, 
polling  IB  percent  of  the  vote.  He  wisely  did 
not  announce  his  "white  dove"  platform  un- 
til after  his  candidacy  had  been  approved. 
(It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  in  the  elec- 
tion, the  Tbleu-Ky  ticket  gained  only  36 
percent  of  the  vote.  In  Marcb  1968,  Vice- 
President  Ky  told  an  ItaUan  Journalist,  "Our 
last  elections  were  a  loss  of  time  and  money, 
a  mockery.")  Deu  has  never  been  accused  of 
being  pro-communist  and  Is,  as  President 
Thieu  openly  acknowledged,  a  "political  pris- 
oner." The  fact  that,  running  as  a  peace 
candidate  and  advocating  direct  tallcs  with 
the  N.L.F.,  be  ran  second  only  to  the  Presi- 
dent, accounts  more  than  anything  else  for 
his  imprisonment.  Mr.  Dzu  was  moved  from 
Con  Son  Prison  Island  to  Chi  Hoa  Prison  in 
Saigon  during  the  last  week  in  May,  1969. 
U.S.  Study  Team  members  saw  him  In  his 
cell  In  Chi  Hoa.  Suffering  from  a  heart  con- 
dition, he  looked  well  and  various  Idnds  of 
medicines  were  In  evidence.  He  said  he 
wanted  to  serve  his  country  as  a  nationalist. 
On  June  5,  President  Thieu  told  the  Team 
that  support  for  a  coalition  government  can- 
not be  tolerated. 

On  April  16,  1969,  Nguyen  Lau,  publlsber 
and  owner  of  the  Saigon  Dally  News  was  ar- 
rested for  "having  maintained  private  con- 
tacts with  a  Vletcong  political  agent."  Tbe 
agent,  a  boyhood  friend  of  Lau,  returned  to 
Saigon  in  196«  from  North  Vietnam.  He 
talked  with  Lau  many  times  during  the  past 
five  years  and  had,  at  one  time,  asked  him 
to  supply  information  for  the  V.C.  According 
to  both  Lau  and  Tran  Ngoc  Hlem,  the  agent, 
Lau  bad  refused  to  supply  the  Information. 

In  discussing  Lau's  case  with  a  member  of 
the  Team,  one  of  Saigon's  most  highly  re- 
garded foreign  correspondents  explained  its 
background.  In  Vietnam,  a  culture  Influenced 
Immeasurably  by  Confucianism,  family  ties 
and  friendship  are  reversed.  Mr.  Lau,  in  a 
press  conference  held  by  government  officials 
at  National  Police  Headquarters,  made  no 
attempt  to  deny  his  associations  with  Hiem. 
He  said  that  Communism  was  poisoning  the 
minds  of  many,  but  that  Vietnam  would 
surely  survive  Communism.  He  added,  "Even 
today,  sitting  before  you,  I  keep  wondering 
if  as  a  publisher  and  as  a  Vietnamese  Intel- 
lectual, I  should  denounce  a  friend  who  I 
have  known  since  boyhood." 

Mr.  Lau  was  educated  at  Oxford  and  the 
Sorbonne.  As  a  member  of  an  old  and  impor- 
tant family  of  wealth  he  has  no  respect  for 
war  profiteers  and  little  sympathy  for  cor- 
ruption In  the  government.  As  a  respected 
Journalist  and  an  avowed  antl-Communlst, 
be  considered  it  part  of  his  responsibility  to 
be  open  to  every  facet  of  Vietnamese  life.  He 
once  said.  "If  people  are  free  to  walk  tbe 
streets,  they  are  free  to  talk  to  me." 

He  Insisted  upon  his  right  to  criticize.  On 
March  34.  1969,  the  New  York  Times  quoted 
him  as  saying,  "Diem  said  bluntly  that  be 
was  not  going  to  tolerate  freedom  of  tbe 
press.  There  were  no  Illusions  then.  We  are 
living  a  He  now.  People  say  they  are  giving 
you  freedom  and  someone  without  experience 
In  Journalism  may  be  Innocent  enough  to  be- 
lieve that  this  Is  paradise.  Now  you  may  be 
carried  away  by  your  Illusions  and  land  in 
trouble."  Lees  than  a  month  later  Nguyen 
Lau  was  arrested. 


>  General  "Big"  Mlnh  was  kept  In  exile  In 
Bangkok  and  Au  Truong  Thanh,  the  other 
leading  contender  was  refused  candidate  sta- 
tus because  of  his  alleged  "neutralism".  The 
Study  Team  talked  with  Au  Truong  Th^nh  in 
exile  In  Paris. 


Memben  of  the  Study  Team  visited  the 
National  Police  Headquarters.  There,  Lt.  Col. 
Nguyen  Mau,  Chief  of  Special  Branch,  told 
them  about  the  government's  case  against 
the  publisher.  The  only  "evidence"  he  pro- 
duced was  the  photostat  of  a  press  card,  al- 
legedly Issued  by  Mr.  Lau  to  one  Tan  That 
Dong,  the  alleged  V.C.  alias  of  Tran  Ngoc 
Hlem.  Such  "evidence",  however,  raises  seri- 
ous questions.  Two  days  following  Lau's  ar- 
rest, police  brought  a  "so-called  Vletcong" 
to  the  Lau  home.  In  Mrs.  Lau's  absence,  th6y 
proceeded  to  take  pictures  of  him  In  various 
positions  around  the  hotise.  When  her  two 
sons  (aged  10  and  14)  protested,  they  were 
handcuffed  while  the  picturertaking  con- 
tinued. When  told  of  the  incident,  Mrs.  Lau 
courageously  went  to  the  authorities.  A  sen- 
ior police  official  did  admit  that  police  had 
visited  the  house  with  a  V.C.  agent  and 
camera  to  gather  "evidence". 

Members  of  the  Study  Team  were  not  per- 
mitted to  see  Mr.  Lau,  still  being  held  with- 
out sentence.  Nor  were  they  permitted  to 
see  thirteen  other  prisoners  they  bad  made 
specific  requests  to  visit. 

These  three  cases  have  not  been  isolated 
because  they  are  more  Important  than  oth- 
ers, but  because  they  are  more  well  known. 
They  are  symptomatic  of  a  climate  of  intel- 
lectual, religious  and  political  repression 
that  has  led  to  the  Imprisonment,  exile  or  si- 
lencing of  thousands  of  loyal  Vietnamese 
nationalists,  persons  who  are  not  pro-Com- 
munist, but  who  are  critical  of  the  Thleu- 
Ky  government  and  who  insist  upon  the 
right  to  think  for  themselves. 

The  government's  sensitivity  at  this  point 
Is  revealed  in  Its  attitudes  toward  dissent- 
ers, so-called  "militant  BuddbUts",  students 
and  intellectuals,  political  opponents  and 
the  press. 

The  religious  picture  In  South  Vietnam  Is 
confused.  About  one- tenth  of  the  nation's 
population  Is  Roman  Catholic.  Yet,  from  the 
time  of  Diem  and  the  Nbu's  on,  Catholicism 
has  played  a  dominant  role  In  Vietnamese 
poliUcal  life.  (Actually,  thte  goes  back  to  the 
18th  Century  French  missionary-priest,  Plg- 
neau  de  Bebalne,  and  the  continuing  Infiu- 
ence  of  French  Catholicism  during  colonial 
days.)  President  Thieu  reminded  the  Study 
Team  that,  though  he  had  trouble  with 
Buddhists,  Catholics  had  supported  tUs  ad- 
ministration. The  former  editor  of  a  Catho- 
lic magazine,  a  friend  and  confidante  of 
Archbishop  Nguyen  Van  Blnh,  agrees  that 
fewer  than  10  percent  of  the  Catholics  In 
South  Vietnam  are  critical  of  the  war  and  of 
Thleu's  government.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  about  100,000  of  South  Vietnam's 
Catholics  were  bom  In  what  is  now  North 
Vietnam  and  came  south  following  1964. 
They  are,  for  the  most  part,  vlgoroiis  antl- 
Communlsts. 

However,  there  are  Catholics  who  want  a 
closer  tie  with  Buddhists  and  who  are  seek- 
ing what  some  call,  a  "third  solution."  They 
are  trying  to  find  answers  between  Commu- 
nism and  corrupt  militarism.  Father  Hoang 
Quynb,  an  active  leader  of  the  All-Religion 
Citizen's  Front,  has  worked  with  Buddhists  in 
trying  to  prevent  further  friction  between 
the  Buddhist  and  Catholic  communities.  He 
has  said,  "Catholic  faithful  must  learn  to 
live  a  responsible  political  life."  There  are 
other  Catholics  who  seem  close  to  the  Pope's 
views  on  meaningful  negotiations  and  peace. 
They  have  won  the  confidence  of  Buddhist 
leaders. 

When,  in  January,  1968,  all  of  the  bishops 
of  South  Vietnam  released  a  four-page  state- 
ment supporting  Pope  Paul's  message  on 
Vietnam  and  calling  for  a  bombing  halt  In 
North  Vietnam,  it  seemed  that  there  had 
been  a  breakthrough.  However,  and  without 
exception,  those  with  whom  Study  Team 
members  spoke  indicated  that  the  hierarchy 
In  South  Vietnam  had  confined  themselves 
to  what  the  Pope  had  said  with  no  desire  or 
inclination  to  supplement  or  further  inter- 
pret the  Vatican's  plea  concerning  peace. 
There  continues  to  be  sharp  feeling  between 


Buddhists  and  Catholics.  As  one  Buddhist 
complained,  "When  Catholics  talk  about 
peace,  tbe  Thieu  government  hears  It  one 
way.  When  we  use  the  word,  it  is  supposed 
to  mean  something  else."  Many  Buddhists 
feel,  and  Justifiably  so.  that  they  have  been 
discriminated  against  by  a  succession  of  gov- 
ernments In  Saigon. 

There  are  two  major  Buddhist  factions  in 
South  Vietnam;  the  "moderate"  government- 
authorized  faction  of  Thlch  Tam  Chau,  and 
the  "activist"'  faction  of  Thlch  Trl  Quang 
and  the  An  Quang  Pagoda.  However,  the 
Unified  Buddhist  Church  of  the  An  Quang 
Pagoda  is  made  up  of  both  Mahayana  (north- 
em)  and  Therevada  (southern)  Buddhists. 
Early  in  1967,  the  government  sought  to 
fragment  the  Buddhists,  withdrawing  the 
charter  of  the  Unified  Church  and  recogniz- 
ing the  "moderate"  wing  of  Thlch  Tam  Chau. 
However,  the  An  Quang  Pagoda  continues  to 
be  a  major  factor  in  the  religious  and  poli- 
tical life  of  the  country.  On  the  Buddha's 
2513th  birthday,  celebrated  May  30.  at  the 
An  Quang  Pagoda,  former  Chief  of  State, 
Phan  Khac  Suu,  Tran  Ngoc  Chau,  General 
Secretary  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
other  deputies  and  senators.  Father  Qujmh, 
as  well  as  Cao  Dal  and  Hoa  Hao  leaders  were 
present.  Indicating  a  broad  base  of  popular 
supptort  among  disparate  groups.  During  the 
ceremonies,  white  doves  of  peace  were  released 
as  a  crowd  of  more  than  3,000  people  looked 
on,  and  Thlch  Tlnh  Khlet  Supreme  Patriarch 
of  the  Unified  Buddhist  Congregation  said, 
"Every  hostile  tendency  of  the  world  has 
Jostled  Its  way  Into  the  Vietnam  war  in  order 
to  exploit  It  and  seek  for  victory,  whereas  all 
the  Vietnamese  people — either  on  this  side 
or  on  the  other  side  of  the  17th  Parallel — 
are  mere  victims  of  this  atrocious  war.  Our 
nation  is  thus  forced  to  accept  ready-made 
decisions  without  having  tiny  right  to  make 
our  own  choice."  President  Thieu  and  pro- 
government  supporters  may  Insist  that  such 
peace  talk  Is  "political."  If  so,  it  is  an  obvious 
expression  of  that  freedom  essential  to  an 
emerging  democracy.  And  it  is  no  more  poli- 
tical than  a  caravan  of  government-owned 
cars  driving  Thlch  Tam  Chau  to  the  Saigon 
Airport  on  June  5,  to  meet  the  Nepalese  de- 
legation to  a  World  Buddhist  Conference  on 
Social  Welfare;  no  more  political  than  the 
Imprisonment  of  hundreds  of  Buddhist 
monlts. 

Often  the  Buddhists  who  protest  govern- 
ment policy  are  students.  Following  the 
government-controlled  elections  of  1967, 
Buddhist  students  Joined  by  some  of  their 
professors  were  promptly  singled  out  by  the 
government  for  retaliatory  acts.  A  professor 
of  law  said,  "Van  Hanh  University  (Bud- 
dhist) was  the  chief  target  for  attack.  .  .  . 
If  students  go  to  meetings,  the  police  follow 
them  and  they  can  be  arrested  any  time. 
Many  times,  they  are  drafted  before  the 
legal  age  or  before  their  deferments  as  stu- 
dents expire." 

As  a  result  of  a  peace  meeting  held  in 
September,  1968,  In  Saigon  University,  the 
Student  Union  was  closed  by  police.  Stu- 
dents, professors,  deputies  from  tbe  Lower 
House  and  some  Buddhist  monks  had  par- 
tlcljMited  m  the  meeting.  Thirty  persons, 
mostly  students,  were  arrested.  More  arrests 
followed. 

At  about  the  same  time,  a  student  In  the 
Medical  School  was  murdered.  He  had  been 
kidnapped  by  the  N.LJ.  and  later  rescued 
by  American  troops.  He  was  accused  of  hav- 
ing "leftist  tendencies".  He  was  found  dead 
with  his  hands  Ued  behind  hU  back,  having 
been  pushed  from  a  third  floor  window.  Tbe 
police  called  it  "probable  suicide"  and  made 
no  Investigation. 

Student  resistance  continued.  On  Christ- 
mass  Eve,  responding  to  the  Pope's  plea  for 


=  The  term  "militant"  Is  usually  appUed  to 
the  An  Quang  Pagoda  faction.  However. 
Buddhists  are  committed  to  nonviolence.  In 
French,  "militant"  means  an  "active  sup- 
porter or  worker  in  a  political  group." 
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pMtcc.  3,000  studenta,  many  of  them  C»tbo- 
llc.  held  a  p«ace  proceaalon.  In  tbe  after- 
math, hundreds  were  arrested. 

In  spite  of  set-back  and  discouragement, 
spirit  of  the  student  peace  movement  re- 
mains unbroken.  A  Buddhist  student  stepped 
out  of  a  sullen  mass  of  prisoners  at  Camp 
No.  7  on  Con  Son  Island  and  addressed 
members  of  the  Team.  The  government 
translator  said.  "He  is  here  because  he  re- 
fuses to  be  drafted.  He  says  he  doesn't  want 
to  serve  the  United  States.  As  a  Vietnamese 
citizen  he  will  go  into  the  Army  only  when 
we  have  Independence."  A  student,  recently 
relf^ased  from  Con  Son,  reacting  to  the  dev- 
astation visited  on  his  country  by  modern 
Instruments  of  war,  said  much  the  same 
thing:  "I  will  not  serve  a  country  that  has 
done  so  much  to  my  own." 

Studenta,  intellectuals  and  Buddhist 
monks  do  not  comprise  the  only  opponents 
who  threaten  President  Tbleu's  government. 

There  is  a  growing  mood  of  Independence 
In  the  Lower  House.  It  Is  only  found  in  a 
few  deputies,  but  they  are  voicing  increasing 
opposition  to  the  policies  and  pracqces  of 
the  Thieu-Ky  government.  There  have  "been 
criticisms  of  Operation  Phoenix  in  the^a- 
tlonai  Assnnbly.  Two  members  of  the  tiower 
Honse  iiMjed  serious  questions  about  prison 
policies  early  in  ttaj.  The  presldenv^  tax 
program  has  been  challenged.  Constitutional 
questions  challenging  the  prerogatives  of 
the  executive  branch  are  frequently  raised. 

President  Thleu  proudly  points  to  the 
"new  alliance"  of  political  parties  in  South 
Vietnam  as  an  indication  of  the  breadth  of 
bis  support.  This  alliance  Includes  the  Great- 
er Union  Force,  tbe  Political  arm  of  militant 
Roman  Catholic  refugees,  the  Social  Hxmian- 
1st  Party,  a  rebirth  of  Ngo  Dlnh  Nhu"s  Can 
Lao  party,  the  Dai  Vet,  an  erstwhile  group- 
ing of  antl-Prench  nationalists,  a  faction  of 
the  Hoa  Hao  sect  based  in  the  Delta  and  the 
Viet  Kuomlntang,  a  pro-government  bloc 
formed  after  the  Tet  offensive  In  1968.  All  of 
these  parties  together,  combined  with  the 
Thieu-Ky  vote,  failed  to  capture  half  of  the 
popular  vote  in  the  1967  elections.' 

While  there  is  genuine  political  opposition, 
moet  of  It  has  been  driven  underground. 
Members  of  the  Study  Team  met  with  leaders 
of  five  old-line  political  parties  no  longer 
permitted  to  function  its  recognized  entities. 
These  men  had  all  been  active  in  the  resist- 
ance movement  against  the  Prencb  and  were 
ardent  nationalists.  Their  parties  have  been 
outlawed,  their  requests  to  publish  a  news- 
paper have  gone  unanswered  and  their 
voices  have  been  muted.  These  men,  and  they 
reflect  a  vast  mlddle-poeltlon  In  South  Viet- 
nam, struggled  against  the  French  and  con- 
sider tbe  Americans  their  new  colonial  mas- 
ters. Over  the  past  twenty-flve  years,  they 
have  known  Imprisonment  and  sacrifice.  (A 
retired  general  present  had  been  In  prison 
eleven  times.)  They  argue  that  unity  and 
Independence  cannot  be  achieved  under 
present  circumstances.  One  of  them  said,  "We 
know  the  American  government  is  antl- 
CommuniSk  and  they  help  us  fight  Commu- 
nism. But  when  they  look  at  Viet  Commu- 
nists, they  think  of  them  as  western  Commu- 
nists. That  is  a  bad  mistake."  It  is  tbe  con- 
viction of  the  Study  Team  that  there  wUl  be 
no  truly  representative  government  in  South 
Vietnam  until  voices  such  as  these  can  be 
legitimatized  and  participate  in  the  demo- 
cratic processes  of  the  republic. 

One  further  evidence  of  political  oppres- 
sion is  the  government's  attitude  toward  the 
press.  Although  it  seems  reasonably  tolerant 
of  foreign  correspondents,  and  they  are  per- 


'The  United  Statee  sent  election  "ob- 
servers" to  Vietnam  to  report  on  election 
procedures.  As  one  cynical  Vietnamese  put 
It:  "We  are  planning  to  send  twenty-two 
Vietnamese  observers  who  don't  speak  Eng- 
lish to  tbe  United  States  ...  for  four  days 
to  see  if  yotix  elections  are  fair." 


mltted  to  function  without  too  many  In- 
stances of  censorship,  the  government's  re- 
lationship to  the  Vietnamese  press  is  far 
more  direct  and  inhibiting.  Twelve  months 
ago,  censorship  was  ofSclally  eliminated  In 
South  Vietnam.  Since  then,  at  least  twenty- 
flve  newspapers  and  two  magazines  have 
been  suspended.  Mr.  Lau's  Daily  News  has 
been  suspended  for  thirty  days  for  hinting 
that  Thlcb  Thlen  Minb's  trial  might  have 
l>een  unfair.  Tin  Sang  was  closed  when  it 
suggested  that  Prime  Minister  Huong  (one 
of  the  more  highly  regarded  members  of 
tbe  Thleu  government  and  a  former  political 
prisoner  himself)  once  yielded  to  pressure 
in  a  cabinet  appointment.'  Nguyen  Thanh 
Tal  a  UPI  combat  photographer,  was  ar- 
rested In  May,  1968.  for  taking  pictures 
"detrimental"  to  South  Vietnam. 

One  of  the  most  credible  and  influential 
anti-government  nationalist  leaders  with 
whom  we  talked  prepared  a  three-page  posi- 
tion paper  for  the  Team.  The  English  trans- 
lation was  bis  own.  In  part,  be  said: 

"The  range  of  political  expression  as 
legally  exists  here  is  narrow  Indeed  .  .  . 

"Let  us  Imagine  for  a  moment  that  those 
people  are  given  a  chance.  What  would  they 
do? 

"They  would  firstly  negotiate  with  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  an  agree- 
ment on  the  Allied  Forces  Establishment  In 
Viet  Nam  which  would  provide  for  pro- 
gressive withdrawals  when  the  situation 
warrants  It.  Of  course,  tbey  would  bear  in 
mind  the  security  and  the  honor  of  the 
Allied  troops  who  came  here  to  protect  out- 
selves  and  prevent  a  Communist  domination. 

"They  would  secondly  Invite  the  Vietna- 
mese people  to  actively  participate  In  na- 
tional affairs  and  take  their  sbare  of  re- 
sponsibility. Democratic  freedom  would  be 
enforced  without  restrictions,  bow  adven- 
turous this  might  flrst  look.  Live  forces 
such  as  students,  intellectuals,  religious 
leaders  and  workers'  unions  would  be  given 
an  authorized  say.  Unjust  treatment  would 
be  redeemed.  One  cannot  flght  for  freedom 
without  ensuring  freedom  at  bome  .  .  ." 

Many,  not  all  of  the  nationalist  leaders 
with  whom  the  Study  Team  talked  believed 
that  a  continuing  American  presence  In  South 
Vietnam  is  an  unfortunate  necessity  until 
the  political  situation  can  be  stabilized  and 
made  more  representative.  One  student  lead- 
er who  had  been  Imprisoned  twice  by  the 
Thleu  government  for  bis  activities  on  be- 
half of  peace  argued  that  no  truly  represent- 
ative democracy  can  come  into  being  as  long 
as  U.S.  troops  are  present  and  U.S.  policy 
is  being  enforced.  He  said,  "By  now,  we 
should  have  learned  the  irony  of  having  any 
Vietnamese  government  that  is  embraced  by 
U.S.  power.  Tbe  Americans  must  depart  leav- 
ing us  to  decide  our  own  future."  He  spoke 
those  words  with  anguish,  obviously  know- 
ing the  problems  that  Vietnamese  national- 
Ism  and  many  of  its  long-suffering  advo- 
cates would  face  in  dealing  with  the  N.L.F.,  In 
tbe  wake  of  an  American  withdrawal.  Yet. 
he  bitterly  Insisted  that  after  many  years 
of  American  military  presence  and  American 
good  Intentions,  there  was  no  other  way. 

At  the  luncheon  given  the  Team  by  mem- 
bers of  tbe  Lower  House,  Deputy  Duong 
Mlnta  Klnb  talked  about  the  vast  expendi- 
tures poured  Into  North  Vietnam  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  China,  and  into  South 
Vietnam  by  America.  He  said,  'We  are  beg- 
gars from  all  of  the  people  in  the  world  In 
order  to  destroy  ourselves.  That  Is  the  great- 
est tragedy  of  all." 

n.    DKTKN'nON,    tNTXaaOCATION,    IMPKISONMBNT 
AND  TEXATMBNT  OF  PaUONSSS 

The  large  majority  of  those  Imprisoned 
In  South  Vietnam  are  held  because  they  op- 
pose the  government:  they  are  "political 
prisoners".  Undoubtedly,   a  great  many  of 


these  are,  as  the  government  claaslfles  them, 
"Viet  Cong".  Legally  speaking,  they  are  prop- 
erly prisoners  of  war — although  they  are 
kept  in  a  separate  category  from  military 
prisoners.  Others  are  "civilians  related  to 
Communist  activities;"  I.e.,  V.C.  agents,  and 
are  accurately  classlfled  as  such.  Still  others, 
many  of  them  detained  without  hearing  or 
trial,  should  be  classlfled  differently.  Some 
of  these  have  been  picked  up  in  "search 
and  destroy"  sweeps  and  are  Innocent  of 
anything  save  being  present  in  an  area  of 
military  operations.  Others  are  clearly  politi- 
cal prisoners.  They  are  nationalists  and  not 
Communists,  but  are  seen  by  the  govern- 
ment as  Inimical  to  Its  continuing  control. 
In  the  ofllcial  statistics  very  few  "detainees" 
and  "political  prisoners"  are  so  classlfled. 
The  government  places  the  vast  majority  of 
prisoners  in  either  the  "communist"  or  the 
"criminal"   category. 

The  classlflcatlon  of  prisoners  In  41  Cor- 
rectional Centers  as  given  by  Col.  Nguyen 
Psu  Sanh,  Director  of  Correctional  Institu- 
tions is: 

Percent 

Criminals   i 16.98 

Communists 64.  25 

Civilians  related  to  Communist  activ- 
ities - - 4.  16 

Military 11.91 

Political  activities  harmful  to  national 

interest - .21 

War  prisoners  temporarily   In  correc- 
tional centers 2.49 

Colonel  Sanh  said  that  there  are  35,000 
prisoners  in  these  Correctional  Centers.  The 
senior  American  advisor  to  Col.  Sanh,  Mr. 
Don  Bordenkercher,  estimated  that.  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  10,000  held  in  Interrogatibn 
centers.  He  reported  that  the  nvunber  hfed 
gone  up  gradually  since  tbe  Tet  offensive  of 
1968  when  the  jump  was  precipitate.  Am- 
bassador Colby,  General  Abrams'  Deputy  for 
Paclflcatlon,  said  that  the  nxunber  of  prison- 
ers bad  gone  up  and  will  continue  to  go  up 
as  the  paclflcatlon  program  (Civil  Operations 
and  Revolutionary  Development  Support) 
develops. 

Tbe  national  police  In  Saigon  and  in  the 
provinces  are  the  ofllcial  organ  for  making 
arrests.  In  addition,  there  appear  to  be  many 
other  arrest  and  detention  agencies.'  It  is 
clear  that  those  arrested  are  taken  to  a 
variety  of  detention  centers  for  interrogation 
and  that  many  are  held  in  these  centers  for 
periods  of  time  up  to  two  years.  According 
to  tbe  U.S.  Mission,  American  advisors  are 
involved  only  with  cases  of  Viet  Cong  or 
suspected  Viet  Cong  sympathizers  and  with 
persons  apprehended  during  military  oper- 
ations; e.g.,  "Operation  Phoenix",  the  18 
month-old  program  which  pools  Information 
from  half  a  dozen  UB.  and  South  Vietnamese 
intelligence  and  security  agencies  with  the 
purpose  of  Identifying  and  capturing  Viet 
Cong  political  agents. 

Doubtless  the  total  number  of  political 
prisoners  in  South  Vietnam — including  those 
held  as  prisoners  of  war  by  intelligence  agen- 
cies and  In  military  prisons,  as  well  as  those 
In  tbe  correctional  Institutions  and  those 
held  by  various  other  arresting  agencies — far 
exceeds  the  ofllcial  statistics  and  estimates. 
Due  to  the  wide  range  of  arresting  and 
detention  agencies,  and  the  Inadequacy  of 
statistical  methods,  no  accurate  count  of 
prisoners  can  be  made. 

In  addition  to  the  provincial  Correctional 
Centers,  there  are  four  large  prisons  for  es- 
sentially civilian  prisoners.  These  are  Chi 
Hoa  In  Saigon.  Phu  Nu  in  Tbu  Due  (for 
female  prisoners).  Tan  Hlep  near  Bien  Hoa, 
and  Con  Son  on  an  Island  off  the  southeast- 
ern coast.  Team  members  were  enabled  by 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  to  visit  Chi  Hoa, 
THu  Due,  and  Con  Son  Island  Prison.  Tbey 
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were  also  shoiwn  through  the  Interrogatlosi 
center  at  National  Police  Headquarters. 

The  following  statistics,  provided  by  prison 
oflldals,  further  Illustrate  tbe  government's 
desire  to  de-emphaslze  the  so-called  "politi- 
cal prisoner"  category.  Warden  Pbam  Van 
Lien  of  Chi  Hoa  prison  reported  to  Team 
members  on  June  3,  1969,  this  prisoner  clas- 
slflcatlon : 

Percent 

Criminals   46.0 

Communists    40.0 

Civilians  condemned  by  military  court.    4. 0 

Military    10.0 

Political — non-Communist  .6 

Prison  Governor  Mlnh,  of  Thu  Due  prison, 
classified  the  1.136  prisoners  held  by  him  on 
June  3,  1960  as: 

Criminal  offenders 265 

Communists    843 

Civilians  condemned  by  military  courts.     15 

Military  prisoners .... 8 

Political  prisoners 0 

Prisoners  of  war 0 

The  Warden  of  Con  Son  Island  prison  re- 
ported that  there  were  7,031  men  and  boys 
In  Con  Son,  of  whom:  984  were  soldiers  who 
committed  political  offenses  (helped  or  sym- 
pathized with  the  V.C);  2,700  were  civilians 
who  had  worked  directly  with  the  V.C;  769 
were  soldiers  who  committed  criminal  of- 
fenses; 262  were  civilians  who  committed 
criminal  offenses;  and  2316  were  detainees, 
never  tried  or  sentenced. 

(Note  that  only  the  Warden  of  Con  Son 
Island  prison  separately  Identlfled  unsen- 
tenced  detainees  in  his  statistics.  The  rest  of 
the  breakdowns  presumably  distribute  the 
detainees  among  the  classifications  accord- 
ing to  file,  or  dossier.  Information.) 

There  are  no  figures  available  on  tbe  reli- 
gious afOllation  of  prisoners.  Warden  Lien 
reported  that  there  were  about  120  Buddhist 
monks  in  Cbl  Hoa  prison  on  June  3  when 
Team  members  visited. 

Thu  Due  {Women's  Prison) 

Members  of  the  Study  Team  spent  several 
hours  at  the  Women's  Prison,  where  the  staff, 
headed  by  Prison  Governor  Mlnh,  explained 
the  prison's  operation  and  enabled  members 
to  see  what  they  requested.  Tbe  adminis- 
tration of  the  prison  seemed  commendable 
In  many  respects.  The  dispensary  was  rea- 
sonably clean.  There  were  two  large  rooms 
filled  with  power  sewing  machines  where  the 
Inmates  made  military  uniforms.  There  were 
sewing  classes,  classes  In  Kngllsh  and  other 
educational  opportunities  provided. 

The  cells  and  large  prison  rooms  were  over 
crowded.  This  was  especially  hard  on  nursing 
mothers  and  those  with  small  children. 
Fifty  women,  some  with  babies,  lived  in  a 
crude  building  40'  by  30'.  Sanitation  was 
primitive  and  inadequate.  There  was  evi- 
dence that  some  prisoners  had  not  received 
needed  medical  attention. 

Team  members  were  especially  concerned 
about  the  large  number  of  prisoners  who 
had  not  been  sentenced  after  many  months 
of  detention,  tbe  looseness  and  Inaccuracy  of 
prisoner  classification,  the  Inhumanity  of 
some  sentences  (one  slight  old  woman  who, 
according  to  her  dossier  had  passed  V.C.  let- 
ters, had  served  ten  years  of  a  fifteen  year 
sentence),  and  the  extreme  youthfulness  of 
many  of  the  tnmates.  Govemnor  Mlnh  told 
the  'Team  that  there  were  fifty  children  from 
birth  to  13  years  of  age  in  prison  (the  very 
youngest,  of  course,  belonged  to  the  women 
prisoners) ,  and  forty  young  offenders  from 
13  to  17  years. 

To  Judge  from  both  Interviews  and  ofllcial 
explanations,  the  circumstances  of  many 
classlfled  as  "Communist"  did  not  Justify 
this  classification.  Two  students  who  were 
called  "Conununlst"  were  found  by  the  Team 
members  to  be  unsentenced  detainees.  Their 
dossiers  said  that  they  were  being  held  be- 
cause tbey  had  exhibited  "leftist  tendencies" 


and  bad  written  for  a  Saigon  University 
paper  which  was  later  su8i>ended.  In  another 
building  twenty  percent  of  the  women  said 
they  had  not  been  tried  or  sentenced.  It 
seemed  obvlovis  that  prisoners  who  bad  been 
accused  of  "leftist  tendencies"  or  who  had 
not  yet  been  tried  could  not  justly  be  cate- 
gorized as  "Communist".  Yet  they  were  and 
were  forced  to  live  with  persons  who  were 
considered  "hard  core  Communists". 
Chi  Hoa 

Cbl  Hoa  is  often  referred  to  as  the  "show- 
case prison".  Since  1063  American  funds 
have  been  available  for  the  Improvement 
of  facilities,  and  American  advisors  have 
helped  set  up  rehabilitation  programs.  Tbe 
Team  was  given  an  attractive  brochure  with 
pictures  of  prisoners  in  classes,  at  worship, 
and  enjoying  recreational  activities.  The 
brochure  states  that  "the  present  Viet- 
namese system  of  corrections  Is  .  .  .  based  on 
the  principles  of  humanity,  charity  and 
equality." 

Tbe  Warden  said  that  there  were  about 
5,500  men  and  boys  now  in  prison  of  whom 
40%  were  "Communist"  and  only  .6%  were 
"non-Communist  political"  prisoners.  Each 
prisoner  wore  a  colored  badge  indicating  bis 
classification.  The  Warden  estimated  that 
40%  of  the  Inmates  had  not  yet  been  tried 
or  sentenced.  He  said  someone  from  the 
Ministry  checked  the  lists  every  month  and 
an  effort  was  made  to  have  those  prisoners 
who  bad  been  In  longer  than  six  months 
brought  to  trial  and  sentenced. 

The  Team  members  were  taken  on  a  tour 
of  the  prison.  Wherever  tbey  went,  they 
found  the  halls  and  cells  clean.  Tbey  were 
shown  tbe  vocational  classes  In  which  about 
300  prisoners  were  enrolled  and  met  dally 
over  a  six-month  period. 

Team  members  saw  the  Catholic  Chapel, 
a  Buddhist  shrine  and  a  Buddhist  pagoda. 
In  the  pagoda,  they  talked  with  several 
monks  who  are  In  prison  for  resisting  the 
draft.  These  monks  were  the  only  prisoners 
In  any  of  the  Institutions  who  did  not  stand 
at  rigid  attention.  Sometimes  prisoners 
shouted  ear-splitting  anti-Communist  slo- 
gans when  Team  members  stopped  to  see 
them. 

Tbe  Warden  estimated  that  there  were  200 
children  from  10  to  14  years  of  age  and  200 
from  14  to  18  In  the  prison  not  yet  sen- 
tenced. All  children,  he  said,  were  In  a  sepa- 
rate section  and  given  education.  Team 
naembers  asked  to  see  the  children's  section 
and  were  shown  two  cells.  In  one  room, 
about  40'  by  25',  there  were  47  children  un- 
der 8  years  of  age.  One  child,  4  years  old, 
said  he  was  In  prison  because  he  had  been 
caught  stealing  a  necklace.  The  children 
were  squatting  In  one  end  of  the  room  eat- 
ing when  the  Team  members  entered.  They 
live  In  a  bare  room,  with  sanitary  facilities 
at  one  end.  No  materials  for  play  or  study 
were  In  evidence.  Tbe  food  was  rice  with 
vegetables  and  fish.  It  looked  adequate.  The 
children  seemed  to  be  well  physically.  When 
the  Team  entered,  the  children  left  their 
bowls  of  food  and  assembled  in  lines  with- 
out any  order  from  the  adult  In  the  room 
or  from  the  Warden.  All,  even  the  4  year  old, 
stood  at  attention  and  did  not  move  or 
speak;  only  their  eyes  followed  the  visitor's 
moves.  In  the  next  cell,  similar  in  size,  there 
were  67  children  slightly  older  but  under  10 
years.  The  situation  was  the  same  in  all 
respects. 

The  Team  members  saw  three  cells  In  the 
men's  section,  tbe  same  size  as  the  cells  for 
children.  There  were  about  60  men  In  each 
of  tbe  rooms  viewed.  Some  of  tbe  men  were 
preparing  over  tiny  burners  various  kinds  of 
food  which  had  been  brought  by  friends  or 
relatives.  None  of  tbe  men  in  these  three 
cells  had  been  sentenced. 

Upon  asking  to  see  the  disciplinary  cells, 
tbe  Team  members  were  shown  a  room  with 
Iron  rings  for  shackling  prisoners,  which,  we 
were  told,  were  seldom  used.  The  Iron  looked 


rusty.  Team  members  did  not  get  to  see  any 
of  tbe  100  prisoners  who  the  Warden  said 
were  in  solitary. 

The  prison  Is  In  tbe  form  of  a  hexagon, 
four  stories  high  facing  Inside.  Tbe  wedge- 
shaped  area  In  front  of  each  of  the  six  sec- 
tions contains  water  tanks  for  bathing  and 
washing  clothes  and  an  open  space.  The 
Warden  said  that  after  5  p.m.  tbe  Inmates 
are  allowed  here  for  sports  and  bathing.  Since 
there  is  an  average  of  about  1000  Inmates  in 
each  section,  it  Is  obvious  that  only  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  inmates  could  play 
soccer,  volley  ball,  bathe  or  wash  clothes  at 
one  time. 

Con  Son  Island  Prison 

Con  Son  Island  Prison,  an  escape- proof 
prison  about  50  miles  off  the  southeast  coast 
Is  said  by  officials  to  contain  7021  prisoners, 
most  of  them  "political".  In  many  of  the 
barracks,  tbe  majority  of  the  prisoners  were 
"political"  prisoners  who  had  been  "tried" 
before  a  Military  Field  Court,  usually  with- 
out legal  representation.  Tbey  wore  red  tags 
which  identified  them  as  either  V.C.  or  V.C. 
sympathizers.  Those  with  yellow  badges  (de- 
tainees) presented  another  kind  of  problem. 
A  show  of  bands,  taken  In  a  number  of  bar- 
racks, revealed  that  many  detainees  had  been 
Imprisoned  as  long  as  a  year  and  a  half  with 
little  hope  of  being  released  unless,  con- 
ceivably, a  place  was  required  for  new  pris- 
oners. It  was  explained  that  frequently  the 
means  or  records  necessary  to  determine 
whether  charges  should  be  brought  were  un- 
available. There  was  a  failure  to  observe  even 
a  minimum  amount  of  due  process  In  tbe 
overwhelming  majority  of  cases.  The  same 
circumstances  were  recited  over  and  over  by 
the  prisoners;  they  were  either  being  held  on 
charges  of  sympathizing  with  or  aiding  the 
enemy,  or  they  had  been  rounded  up  after  a 
military  action  In  their  village  and  were  held. 
Others  were  students  who  had  indicated  their 
support  for  peace. 

The  tour  had  been  carefully  arranged  by 
prison  officials.  The  only  time  the  Team 
members  deviated  from  the  prepared  pattern, 
successfully  demanding  to  see  Camp  No.  4 
Instead  of  the  camp  that  the  prison  author- 
ities had  scheduled,  they  saw  something 
of  significance.  There  were  large  dark  dormi- 
tory cells  (three  out  of  about  ten  such  cells 
were  Inspected)  In  which  there  were  from 
70  to  90  prisoners  each,  all  of  whom  (as 
determined  by  a  show  of  hands)  were  con- 
demned to  life  In  prison.  None  had  had 
lawyers  or  any  trial  other  than  a  judgment 
by  a  military  tribunal. 

The  prison  authorities  denied  the  exist- 
ence of  "tiger  cages",  reputed  small  barred 
cells  in  which  prisoners  being  disciplined 
were  chained  to  tbe  fioor  in  a  prone  position. 
Although  recently  released  prisoners  referred 
to  this  practice  from  actual  experience,  the 
Team  members  were  unable  to  elicit  any  more 
from  the  prison  ofBclals  than  that  the  "tiger 
cages"  were  no  longer  In  existence.  (At  first 
any  knowledge  of  such  things  was  denied). 
One  prisoner,  however,  speaking  surrepti- 
tiously to  the  Team  members  said,  in  answer 
to  a  question,  "Yes,  the  'tiger  cages'  are  here, 
behind  Camp  No.  2  and  Camp  No.  3.  You 
looked  in  the  wrong  place."  The  Team  mem- 
bers had  looked  behind  Camp  No.  4. 

Taking  Into  consideration  the  conditions 
under  which  such  a  prison  had  to  operate.  It 
seemed  that  an  attempt  was  being  made  by 
tbe  prison  ofllclals  to  conduct  as  clean  and 
sanitary  an  operation  as  they  could.  There 
was  a  1.3  million  dollar  expansion  underway 
(funded  and  supervised  by  the  U.S.A.)  which 
would  provide  72  additional  barracks. 

Pursuing  further  tbe  question  of  how 
prisoners  were  disciplined,  the  Team  mem- 
bers were  told  that  only  10  out  of  the  7021 
prisoners  were  under  discipline.  On  request, 
the  visitors  were  shown  two  of  these  ten. 
They  had  been  In  solitary  for  six  months  be- 
cause of  their  refusal  to  salute  the  flag.  One 
said  he  would  never  salute  It.  His  legs  were 
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4mtplj  Muutod.  the  Oolonel  In  charge  ex- 
plained  Uila  vaa  the  reauit  at  a  paat  dlaeaae. 
Queatloned  directly,  the  prlaoner  aald  It  was 
the  raanlt  of  a  loac  period  in  leg  Irons- 

Altliattfta  Team  meanban  obaen>ed  no  bru- 
tality, they  feltr  that  to  haf«  no  dlaclpUnary 
barrack*  other  than  a  small  number  of  maxi- 
mum security  oelli  was  highly  unusual.  The 
Team  members  noted  the  fearful  reaction  of 
the  inmates  whenever  prison  oflkdals  ap- 
peared, surmising  that  there  must  exist  a 
high  degree  of  punitive  reglmentatloa. 

A  disturbing  aspect  of  the  prlaon  situ- 
ation In  Vietnam  Is  physical  abuae  of  pris- 
oners. U.S.  officials  (there  are  American  ad- 
visors at  every  level  of  Vtetnameae  bureauc- 
racy (agree  that  there  is  torture,  but  insist 
that  It  does  not  take  place  In  the  correctional 
centers  but  In  the  Interrogation  and  deten- 
tion centers  where  the  prisoners  are  taken 
first.  Accounts  by  ex-prlaoners  verified  the 
fact  that  torture  in  detention  and  interroga- 
tion canters  is  general  procedure. 

Frequently,  the  Interrogation  center  at  the 
National  Police  Headquarters  In  Saigon  was 
mentioned  as  a  scene  of  torture.  However, 
many  Informants  said  that  the  types  and 
extent  of  torture  administered  in  some  of  the 
dwtentiair  center*  in  the  provinces  were  far 
worae  tteaa  tn  the  National  Police  Interroga- 
tion Center  In  Saigon. 

Although  Team  members  were  allowed  to 
visit  the  National  Police  Headquarters  In 
Saigon,  It  was  an  arranged  visit.  There  wae 
no  evldoioe  of  the  forms  of  torture  here 
described.  Colonel  Ifau  said  that  modem 
Interrogation  tachnlquea  ruled  out  the  need 
tar  physical  violence.  Team  members  saw  the 
Interrogation  roonts  but  no  prisoners  were 
being  questioned.  The  Team's  evidence  for 
the  tortures  deacribed  come  from  interviews 
with  ex-prlsoners  testifying  to  what  they  had 
endured  and  seen,  together  with  the  state- 
ments of  doctors  and  others  who  had  treated 
the  victims.  While  the  testimony  of  prison 
oOclals  and  the  appearances  of  the  National 
Police  Headquarters  cannot  be  lightly  dls- 
mlsseri.  the  sheer  weight  of  witnesses'  state- 
mania  saetned  overwhelming  and  conclusive 
to  Team  members. 

AU  prisoners  are  oppressed  by  conditions 
of  overcrowding.  Sometimes,  however,  many 
prisoners  are  stuffed  into  small  cells  which 
do  not  allow  for  lying  down  or,  sometimes, 
even  for  sitting;  and  this,  when  it  is  steam- 
ing hot,  when  excrement  accumulates,  and 
when  the  prisoners  are  seldom  released  for 
exercise,  la  torture  indeed. 

Beating  is  the  most  oonunon  form  of  abuse. 
Intellectuals  appear  to  receive  "favored" 
treatment  and  seldom  are  subjected  to  tor- 
ture other  than  beating.  This  is  done  with 
wooden  sticks  and  clube.  ("lietal"  was  men- 
tlooed  by  one  observer,  i  The  blows  are  ap- 
plied to  the  back  and  to  the  bony  parte  of 
the  legs,  to  the  hands,  and.  In  a  particularly 
painful  form,  to  the  elevated  soles  of  the  feet 
when  the  body  is  in  a  prone  position.  Beating 
of  the  genitals  also  occurs.  A  number  of  com- 
mentator* also  described  the  Immersion  of 
prisoners  into  tanks  at  water  which  are  then 
baaten  with  a  stick  on  the  outside.  The  pain 
Is  said  to  be  particularly  Intense  and  the 
resultant  tnjiuiea  ara  Internal. 

Another  type  at  ■wmber  torture  In  which  a 
aoaked  cloth  la  placed  over  the  nose  and 
mouth  of  a  prisoner  tied  back-down  to  a 
bench  is  said  to  be  very  common.  The  doth 
la  removed  at  the  last  moment  before  the 
victim  chokes  to  death,  and  then  Is  reapplied. 
In  a  related  form,  water  Is  pumped  into  the 
nose. 

The  nxMt  cotninon  procedure  Is  said  to  be 
the  elevation  of  the  victim  on  a  rope  bound 
to  bis  hands  which  are  croaaed  behind  hia 
back.  One  witness  described  a  "bicycle  tor- 
ture" used  In  this  center.  For  about  a  week 
the  prisoner  Is  forced  to  maintain  a  squat 
poaittoo  with  an  iron  bar  locking  his  wrists 
to  hla  aaklea:  "afterwards  he  cannot  walk 
or  even  straighten  up  ",  it  was  said. 


An  Intelleetnal  who  was  arrested  In  1966 
and  spent  the  first  six  months  of  his  two 
and  oBa-hsaf  years  term  in  an  Interrogation 
eenter  dasertbed  what  ha  called  the  typleal 
caae"  ot  a  woman  law  student  in  a  nearby 
oeU  She  had  bean  in  the  inteirogafUon  center 
for  six  "r'«'»>'»  when  he  arrived  and  stayed 
for  Um  next  six  months  during  his  own  im- 
prisonment there.  Throughout  this  yesu-,  she 
was  tortured  mostly  by  beating.  When  she 
was  finally  called  before  a  tribunal  to  hear 
the  charges,  she  had  to  be  carried  by  two 
fellow  prisoners.  The  tribunal,  apparently  be- 
cause of  her  status,  heard  her  case  carefully 
and  determined  that  It  was  a  case  of  mis- 
identification.  Someone  in  Zone  D  had  re- 
ported a  V.C.  returnee  or  spy  who  looked 
like  her. 

Tlie  same  Informant  said,  as  a  number  of 
others  did,  that  sexual  torture  was  common. 
Though  apparently  It  was  not  xised  on  this 
woman  student.  It  Is  uaed  on  many  women. 
FrequeiTtly  coke  and  beer  bottles  were  proded 
into  the  vagina.  Also,  there  were  a  number  of 
accounts  of  electrical  wires  applied  to  the 
genitals  of  males  and  females,  as  well  as  to 
other  sensitive  parts  of  the  body.  Another  In- 
formant told  of  the  torture  by  electricity  of 
an  eight-year-old  girl  for  the  purpose  of  find- 
ing her  father:  "She  said  her  father  was  dead 
and  they  Just  kept  torturing  her  .  .  .  They 
tortured  her  mother  too."  This  was  said  to 
have  occurred  In  the  National  Police  Inter- 
rogation Center  (Saigon)  during  1908.  Sev- 
eral ex-prisoners  testified  that  It  la  not  un- 
usual to  torture  family  members,  including 
children,  before  the  eyes  of  the  prisoner. 
**Then,"  explained  a  woman  teacher  who  had 
been  imprisoned  twice,  "the  prisoner  will  tell 
anything." 

A  respected  physician  told  Team  members 
that  recently  police  brought  a  dead  girl  from 
an  interrogation  center  to  a  city  hospital  and 
asked  the  Doctor  there  to  certify  to  death 
from  natural  causes.  On  examination  of  the 
cadaver,  the  Doctor  foxind  signs  of  beating 
and  sexual  violation.  He  refused  to  so  certify. 
Pressure  was  brou^t  on  the  head  of  the  hos- 
pital to  isstie  the  certificate.  Such  incidents 
are  not  unusual. 

m.    LCGAL    STANDARDS    AND    nOCBfUKMS 

The  heart  of  the  problem  of  issBMlng  the 
candltlona  of  political  Imprisonment  In 
South  Vietnam  Ues  in  the  matters  of  stand- 
ards and  procedure*.  The  key  questions  are: 
who  is  subject  to  arreet  and  Imprisonment; 
and.  how  In  each  caae  la  this  determination 
made?  If  either  the  standards  for  determin- 
ing who  Is  subject  to  arrest,  or  the  proced- 
ures for  making  the  determlnaUon  is  loose, 
then  enormous  potential  for  offldal  capri- 
dousness  exists  and  the  freedoms  of  those 
subject  to  such  caprice  are  ephemeral. 

The  Study  Team  found  both  the  standards 
and  the  procedtire*  to  be  loose  by  any  mea- 
sure, even  by  the  most  generous  measure 
of  allowance  for  the  exlgendes  of  civil  and 
guerilla  warfare.  The  evidence  Is  more  than 
adequate  to  sustain  the  conviction  of  the 
Study  Ttoam  that  tills  looseness  is  tised  de- 
liberately to  suppress  political  dissent  and 
to  oppress  sonae  religious  groups.  In  par- 
ticular, loyal  nationalists  who  are  In  basic 
disagreement  with  the  government  fear  with 
good  reason  retaliation  for  expresalng  their 
views. 

Naturally,  the  particular  kind  of  war  being 
waged  in  South  Vietnam  bears  upon  the 
judgments  of  the  Team.  Government  of 
Vietnam  offldals  quite  properly  see  an  anal- 
ogy between  the  dvlUans  arrested  for  guerilla 
war  activities — sabotage,  espionage  and  the 
organization  and  support  ol  National  Liber- 
ation Front  military  cadres — and  soldiers 
taken  as  prisoner*  in  more  conventional 
war.  The  validity  of  the  analogy  should  be 
granted.  We  cannot  dam  as  snppreaalon  of 
political  freedoms  the  lasprlsanntent  of  those 
actively  engaged  in  oondncttng  war  against 
the  govemntent.  Moreover,  the  need  for  pro- 
cedures to  permit  speedy  imprieonment  with- 


out exposlttg  tfae  government  to  the  risk 
of  further  war  Uke  activity  on  the  part  ol 
the  arrested  persons  must  ba  eonosdad. 

It  is  tmiihiiMg  for  Americans  to  be  re- 
minded that  their  own  history  Is  replete 
with  Invasions  of  individual  rights  made  in 
the  name  of  wartime  emergency:  the  sus- 
pension of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  during 
the  Civil  War,  for  instance,  and  the  evacua- 
tion of  persons  of  Japanese  ancestry  from 
the  West  Coast  during  World  War  U.  An 
American  cannot  presume  to  sit  with  dean 
hands  In  judgment  upon  the  Government  of 
South  VIetiuun.  But  both  the  prlndples  ot 
Justice  to  which  their  constitutions  com- 
mit the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam,  and  the  pragmatic  concern  for 
winning  popular  support  for  democratic 
principles  compels  this  Team  to  confine  the 
restrictions  on  freedom  made  In  the  name 
of  wartime  exigency  to  those  actually  neces- 
sitated by  war. 

Loose  and  Inadequate  standards  and  pro- 
cedures do  not  represent  concessions  to  those 
wartime  exigencies.  Minimisation  of  riak  of 
war-like  activities  against  the  government  Is 
not  achieved  by  the  imprisonment,  for  In- 
stance, of  loyal  nationalists  who  advocate 
forming  a  coalition  government  with  N.L.F. 
representatives.  Nor  does  minimization  of 
such  risks  require  imprisonment  of  powerless 
people  who  scurry  to  avoid  exposure  to  the 
demands  of  both  N.L.F.  and  government 
forces.  In  so-called  "Insecure"  areas,  and  are 
arrested  on  suspicion  with  the  expectation 
that  brutal  Interrogation  may  yield  a  "con- 
fession" which  will  warrant  detention.* 

In  fact,  imprisonments  of  this  kind  create 
the  unnecessary  risk  of  alienating  loyalties; 
a  hazard  made  doubly  severe  by  the  highly 
political  character  of  a  war  In  Vietnam.  The 
seriousness  ot  this  hazard  Is  underscored  by 
the  statement  of  the  Team  of  one  young 
man.  a  raaldent  of  a  rural  prorlnoe,  that 
probably  a  majority  of  the  men  his  age  who 
reside  In  "secure"  areas  (under  Government 
of  South  Vietnam  control)  of  that  province 
have  experienced  arrest  and  detention  at 
least  once  during  their  Uvea.  The  evidence 
available  to  the  Team  suggests  that  the 
number  of  such  arrests  Is  steadily  and  con- 
tinuously increasing. 

The  llmiU  of  the  "war  exigencies"  Justi- 
fication are  well  llluatrated  by  Article  29 
of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  Constitution 
which  dearly  oontemplatea  the  existence  of 
exceptional  circumstances  such  as  war.  It 
provides: 

"Any  restriction  upon  the  baste  rights  of 
the  citizens  must  be  prescribed  by  law  and 
the  time  and  place  within  which  such  a 
restriction  is  In  force  must  be  dearly  sped- 
fied.  In  any  event  the  eesence  of  all  basic 
freedoms  cannot  be  violated." 
A.  Standards 

Authority  for  Imprisonment  of  non-con- 
ventional criminals  is  found  In  the  State 
of  War  Law,  Law  No.  10/68,  adopted  by  the 
National  Aasembly  and  promulgated  by  the 
Prealdent  on  November  5.  19«8.  It  amends 
the  State  of  War  Decree  promulgated  prior 
to  the  present  Constitution,  on  June  24, 
1M6,  and  as  amended  authorizes,  among 
other  things: 

"The  search  of  private  houses,  both  by  day 
and  night; 

"Fixing  the  place  of  residence  of  those 
rieaoente  judged  dangerota  to  national  se- 
curity; 

"Prohibition  of  all  demonstratloos  or 
gatherings  harmful  to  public  security  and 
order; 

"Proolbltlon  of  the  distribution  of  all 
printed  matter  harmful  to  naiirmsl  aacurlty; 
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"Control  and  restrletloa  ot  communica- 
tions and  travel,  consonant  with  security 
requirements:  .  .  ." 

In  particular,  the  euphemistic  language  of 
the  second  paragraph  quoted  reqtUres  elabo- 
ration. Under  It,  numbers  of  persona  are 
"assigned  residence"  in  one  or  another  of 
the  provincial  or  national  prisons  by  action 
of  a  Provincial  Security  Committee  for 
specified  but  renewable  terms,  not  exceed- 
ing two  years,  because  they  are  "Judged"  to 
be  "elements  .  .  .  dangerous  to  naUonal  se- 
curity." Such  a  standard  patently  abdicates 
to  the  Judging  body  the  determination  of 
who  Is  to  be  subject  to  such  Imprisonments, 
with  little,  if  any,  legislative  guidance  or 
control.  In  fact,  it  was  determined  that 
students  with  nothing  more  than  the  nota- 
tion In  their  files  that  they  exhlbled  "left- 
wing  tendencies"  were  being  incarcerated  In 
national  prisons  whoee  administrator  classi- 
fied them  in  his  census  as  "Commimlsts"; 
l.e..  In  the  same  category  with  individuals 
fouxid  to  have  assumed  leadership  roles  In 
organizing  war-like  activity  for  the  NX.F. 
Others  claimed  to  the  Team  that  they  had 
been  detained  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
local  offldals  responsible  for  their  arrests 
expected  to  extort  bribes  as' conditions  for 
their  release. 

Under  the  hecullng  of  "prohibition  of  .  .  . 
gatherings",  the  Team  learned  of  a  Saigon 
political  leader  who  was  sentenced  by  a  mili- 
tary field  court  to  Imprisonment  for  one 
year  because  he  called  a  press  conference 
without  proper  advance  clearance  from  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  authorities.  (In  this  man's 
caae,  a  known  requirement  appeared  to  have 
been  deliberately  violated,  but  the  sentence 
suggests  that  the  State  of  War  Law  Is  being 
tised  for  more  than  minimization  of  mili- 
tary risks  to  national  security.) 

The  standards  just  quoted  should  be  recKl 
in  conjunction  with  Article  4  of  the  Consti- 
tution which  provides: 

"Article  4.  (1)  The  Republic  of  Vietnam 
opposes  Communism  In  any  form.  (2)  E^ery 
activity  designed  to  publicize  or  carry  out 
Communism  Is  prohibited." 

The  looeenass  of  the  prohibition  against 
activity  deelgned  to  "publicize  or  carry  out" 
Communism  parallels  that  inherent  In  the 
other  standards  we  have  discussed.  Under  it. 
President  Tbleu,  In  an  interview  he  gener- 
ously afforded  the  members  of  the  Team, 
Justified  the  detention  of  Truong  Dlnh  Dzu 
as  a  "political  prisoner"  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  allegedly  advocated  the  formation  of 
a  coalition  government  in  wlilch  the  NXi.F. 
would  participate.  This  would  violate  Article 
4,  President  Thlau  reasoned,  since  such  ad- 
vocacy is  ipso  fMto  prohibited  by  that  arti- 
cle. It  may  be  -tinnecessary  to  point  out.  In 
response  to  this  reasoning,  that  the  Consti- 
tution also  provides  machinery  for  its  own 
amendment,  a  process  hardly  likely  to  be 
completed  without  someone  having  first  ad- 
vocated a  result  barwd  by  the  language 
of  the  provisions  being  amended. 

B.  Procedure 
1.  Arrest,  Detention  and  Interrogation 

Because  of  the  long  periods  for  which  in- 
dlvldtials  are  often  held  and  Interrogated 
prior  to  any  disposition,  often  for  six  months 
or  more— ths  proceduree  for  determining 
who  is  to  b«  arrested  and  for  how  long 
he  Is  to  be  detained  and  Interrogated  take 
on  a  special  Importance.  Moreover,  the  fre- 
quent and  serious  physical  abuses  about 
which  the  Team  heard  most  often  occur  dur- 
ing this  period.  Although  they  seem  to  be 
employed  as  "aids"  to  lnterro::atlon,  they 
are  torma  of  cruel  and  barbarloua  punish- 
ment against  which  the  citizen  needs  every 
conceivable  procedural  protection. 

In  fact,  procedural  protections  are  eesen- 
tlally  nonexistent  at  the  arrest  and  Interro- 
gation stage.  Arrests  are  made  by  a  wide 
variety  of  local  and  national  officials — by  dis- 
trict police,  special  security  forces,  military 


forces  and  Intelligence  units — each  exercis- 
ing a  relatively  unfettered  discretion.  The 
arrest  may  occur  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  the  arrestee  was  found  near  the  scene 
of  a  guerrilla  raid.  Unless  the  arrested  per- 
son is  of  exceptional  Importance,  he  will 
usually  be  detained  by  the  arresting  unit  or 
by  the  district  or  security  police  In  the  dis- 
trict or  province  where  arrested,  and  sub- 
jected to  whatever  interrogation  methods 
authorities  In  that  unit  choose  to  apply. 

Such  detention  for  interrogation  fre- 
quently continues  tor  many  months  and  It 
Is  at  this  stage  that  the  bestial  brutality  the 
Team  encountered  occurs. 

Despite  the  constitutional  provision  that: 
"(6)  A  defendant  has  the  right  to  a  defense 
lawyer  for  counsel  In  every  phase  of  interro- 
gation. Including  the  preliminary  investiga- 
tion", the  Team  was  uneqxilvocally  assured 
by  Colonel  Mau,  Chief  of  the  Special  Branch 
of  the  National  Police  Forces,  that  no  one 
within  his  knowledge  ever  saw  a  lawyer  at 
this  stage — certainly  never  when  detained  at 
the  Interrogation  Center  of  the  National  Di- 
rectorate of  Police  in  Saigon.  AU  of  the 
Team's  information  tended  to  confirm  that 
this  generalization  applied  to  other  places  of 
interrogation,  both  in  Saigon  and  in  the 
provinces. 

Not  only  Is  the  arrestee  denied  a  right  to 
counsel  at  this  stage,  he  is  frequently  denied 
all  contact  with  outsiders.  Including  mem- 
bers of  his  family.  Often  families  are  not 
notified  of  the  arrest,  and  they  may  go  for 
days  or  ^onths  in  Ignorance  of  any  fact 
save  thar  their  loved-one  has  disappeared. 
In  one  Instance,  when  occasional  visits  were 
stopped  after  several  weeks  on  the  ground 
that  they  Interfered  with  the  interrogation. 
Isolation  itself  may  be  used  as  an  Interro- 
gation "aid"  or  technique. 

2.  "Assigned  Residence"  by  Provincial 
Security  Councils 

An  unknown  proportion  of  the  persons 
held  in  the  correctional  sjrstem — the  four 
national  and  thirty-seven  provincial  prisons 
of  the  system — are  assigned  there  by  action 
of  Provincial  Security  Councils  rather  than 
by  the  Judgment  and  sentence  of  any  court. 
An  official  of  one  province  reported  that  50 
percent  of  the  1,400  occupants  of  the  local 
provincial  prison  were  assigned  there  by  the 
action  of  the  Provincial  Security  Council. 

When  Prime  Minister  Huong  took  office 
in  May,  1968,  the  Team  was  told  he  made 
a  major  effort  to  Improve  the  functioning  of 
these  bodies,  enlarging  them  to  Include  an 
elected  official  (In  the  provinces  where  elec- 
tions have  been  held)  and  causing  them  to 
pare  their  backlogs  of  undisposed  business. 
As  a  result,  It  may  be  assumed  that  disposi- 
tions in  some  provinces  show  a  greater  sensi- 
tivity to  local  opinion  and  that  the  periods 
of  preliminary  detentions — to  the  extent 
they  exceed  the  length  of  Interrogation  de- 
sired— have  been  reduced. 

One  of  the  Prime  Minister  Huong's  first 
acts  was  to  initiate  a  remarkable  admission 
of  wrongdoing  on  the  part  of  the  Thieu  gov-- 
emment  in  the  release  and  conmiutatlon  of 
the  sentences  of  a  ntimber  of  political  pris- 
oners whose  total  has  been  variously  esti- 
mated from  2,000  to  6,000. 

On  another  occasion  Deputy  Prime  Minis- 
ter Khlem  commendably  acknowledged  In  re- 
sponse to  questions  raised  In  the  National 
Assembly  the  arbitrary  nature  of  the  arrests 
and  Interrogation  procedures  and  the  official 
fear  of  repercussions  which  could  result 
from  the  conditions  of  brutality. 

When  a  Team  member  shared  with  Minis- 
ter Khlem  a  {M-elimlnary  sketch  of  team 
findings;  I.e.,  loose  prisoner  classification, 
denial  of  due  process  and  the  arbitrary  ac- 
tion of  military  field  courts,  he  agreed  that 
these  were  concerns  he  and  hla  staff  had 
been  considering. 

But  these   steps  only  sweeten   a  system 


that  is  Intolerable.  No  society  can  pretend 
to  be  free  that  permits  "administrative"  de- 
tentions of  the  kind  handled  by  Provincial 
Security  Cotmcils.  One  Tectm  member  was 
privileged  to  visit  the  members  of  one  such 
Council  as  its  regular  weekly  session  was  be- 
ing concluded.  Members  of  the  Council  each 
possessed  a  tyi>e-wrltten  list  of  the  names  of 
the  individuals  whoee  cases  were  being  con- 
sidered, approximately  100  names  were  on  the 
list  for  a  single  afternoon's  consideration.  He 
was  told  that  on  heavy  business  days  the 
Council  sometimes  continued  to  meet  Into 
the  evening.  An  officer  brought  the  rele- 
vant files  to  the  meeting  and  read  to  the 
Council  the  Information  required  for  con- 
sideration. Without  notice  to  the  arrested 
person,  without  his  presence  or  that  of  wit- 
nesses to  the  facts  relevant  for  determina- 
tion, without  confrontation  or  opportunity 
for  rebuttal,  to  say  nothing  of  rights  of 
counsel  or  to  appeal,  the  liberty  of  each  of 
the  100  persons  listed  was  summarily  deter- 
mined and  detentions  In  prison  were  ordered 
for  periods — renewable  by  like  procedure — r 
of  up  to  two  years.  No  wartime  conditions,! 
nor  any  other  justification,  can  be  offered  to' 
reconcile  such  a  procedure  with  the  democ- 
racy which  is  claimed  to  be  the  object  of  the| 
Constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 
Undoubtedly,  the  system  succeeds  in  detain- 
ing some  people  for  whom  a  real  connection 
with  the  activities  of  the  N.L.F.  has  been 
shown,  although  the  Team  was  told  that  aU< 
serious  wartime  offenses  are  referred  to  ai 
Military  Field  Court  for  disposition.  But  no 
other  purpose  than  convenience  to  the  in- 
terests of  local  or  national  officials  which  are| 
adverse  to  those  of  the  detainees — whether 
to  suppress  political  opposition  or  other- 
wise— can  really  be  served  by  this  mecha-  - 
nlsm. 

3.  MlUtary  Field  Tribunals 

The  Study  Team  has  reached  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  Thleu-Ky  Government  has, 
through  the  extensive  and  increasing  use  of 
the  extra-constitutional  Military  Field 
Courts,  Imprisoned  thousands  of  persons 
without  the  most  fundamental  elements  of 
a  fair  hearing  and.  In  a  shocking  ntimber 
of  Instances,  vrtthout  even  apprising  the  Im- 
prisoned persons  of  the  charges  against  them. 
This  extraordinary  development  has  had 
such  a  devastating  effect  on  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  and  such  a  chilling  impact 
on  all  i>olitlcal  activities  that  It  seems  im- 
portant to  chronicle  In  some  detail  the  proc- 
ess by  which  the  present  Saigon  Govern- 
ment, In  the  name  of  a  wartime  emergency, 
can  deny  persons  arrested  for  political  "of- 
fenses" all  of  the  guarantees  which  Viet- 
namese constitutional  and  statutory  law 
gives  to  persons  accused  of  crime. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam, promulgated  on  April  1,  1967,  confers 
in  Article  7  a  series  of  guarantees  upon  those 
accused  of  crime  which  are  among  the  most 
generous  and  progressive  of  any  democracy 
In  the  world.  Because  these  rights  have  been 
denied  to  probably  65  to  75  percent  of  all 
of  the  persons  committed  to  prisons  In  South 
Vietnam,  It  Is  Important  to  set  them  forth  In 
some  detail.  Article  7  reads  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  State  respects  and  protects  the 
security  of  each  Individual  and  the  right  of 
every  citizen  to  plead  his  case  before  a 
court  of  law. 

"(2)  No  one  can  be  arrested  or  detained 
without  a  legal  order  Issued  by  an  agency 
with  judicial  powers  conferred  upon  It  by 
law,  except  In  case  of  flagrant  violation  of 
the  law. 

"(3)  The  accused  and  his  next  of  kin  must 
be  Informed  of  the  accusation  against  him 
within  the  time  limit  prescribed  by  law.  De- 
tentions must  be  controlled  by  an  agency  of 
the  Judiciary. 

"(4)  No  citizen  can  be  tortured,  threatened 
or  forced  to  confess.  A  confession  obtained 
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by  tartar*.  tlu«»t  or  ooerelon  will  not  b« 
eonitc}«r«(l  m  raUd  «^<l«iiee. 

"(*)  A  «ef«n«aMt  Is  mtlttod  to  »  speedy 
Mid  pttbUo  titel. 

"(<)  A  dafHMhiBt  hM  tbe  rtght  to  a  de- 
feaa*  Icwjar  for  ciwiaewl  1b  erery  pbaae  of 
tb«  bitarrasatloa.  Iiteliidlnc  the  preliminary 

iBTMUcattOB. 

" ( 7)  Any  peraoD  aocuaed  of  a  minor  offense 
who  does  »ot  liave  a  reoord  oi  more  than 
thre«  months'  Unprlaonment  for  an  inten- 
tional crime  may  be  released  pending  trial, 
provided  that  he  or  she  Is  employed  and  has 
a  axed  residence  Women  pregnant  more  than 
three  months  accused  of  minor  offenses  who 
are  employed  sxkI  hare  fixed  residence  can  be 
released  pending  trial. 

"(8)  Aociised  persons  will  be  considered 
Innocent  until  sentence  recognizing  their 
fuUt  Is  handed  down. 

"In  the  eveBt  ot  doubt,  the  court  will  rule 
In  favor  of  the  sccuaed. 

"(9)  u  unjustly  detained,  a  person  has  the 
ilSbt  to  rtt****"^  oompensatton  for  damages 
irom  the  State  after  he  has  been  pronounced 
iBikooent.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
ot  law." 

AU  of  these  carefully  spelled-out  guaran- 
tees w4t9  nullified  for  poUtlcal  offenders  by 
Mir  Ho.'  10/S8  of  November  5.  1968.  which  we 
have  earlier  described.  This  law  amends  and 
revitalizes  a  pre-constltutlonai  decree  Issued 
June  24,  1»66  By  Its  leglUnuUon  of  the  Mili- 
tary Field  Courts,  this  law.  In  effect,  amended 
the  Constitution  although  none  of  the  Arti- 
cles of  the  Constitution  related  to  amending 
the  document  (Nos.  103-107)  were  compiled 
with. 

The  November  5,  1M8  law.  In  addition  to 
authorizing  the  invasions  of  individual  rights 
previously  recited,  authorizes  local  proclama- 
tions of  martial  law  and  In  Its  Article  3  de- 
clares that: 

"All  violations  of  the  law  related  to  na- 
tional security  fall  within  the  Military  Field 
Courts  which  will  try  them  In  accordance 
with  emergency  procedures." 

The  creation  of  these  "Military  Field 
Courts"  Is  nowhere  authorized  In  Article  76 
through  Article  87  of  the  Constitution,  which 
provide  In  detail  for  the  structure  of  Viet- 
nam's judiciary.  Nor  Is  the  "Military  Field 
Court"  related  to  military  tribunals  which 
exist  In  the  armed  forces  of  South  Vietnam 
for  the  prosecution  of  c^enses  committed  by 
military  personnel.  r?ie  'Military  Field 
Courts"  are  not  realty  courts  at  all. 

The  Study  Team  Is  convinced  that  the 
number  of  arrests  and  Imprisonments  con- 
tinues to  grow  larger  under  the  law  of  No- 
vember 5,  1968.  Moreover,  it  is  clear  that 
the  1968  law,  unlike  the  1965  decree,  abro- 
gates and  amends  the  1967  Constitution  of 
South  Vietnam  In  an  illegal  way.  Indeed, 
the  1968  law  eviscerates  that  Ctnutltutlon 
and  suggests  that  the  President  and  the 
national  Assembly  disregarded  the  Constitu- 
tion In  several  respects  and,  relying  on  "a 
state  of  war",  undertook  to  legitimize  the 
Military  Field  Courts  which  imprison  per- 
sons In  proceedings  having  few  If  any  of  the 
features  of  a  real  trial.  No  matter  how  fa- 
vorably they  are  viewed,  these  courts  serve 
as  the  Instrument  by  which  the  Thleu  gov- 
ernment imprisons  and  thereby  silences  its 
critics. 

The  inadequacies  of  the  Military  Field 
Courts  are  many.  Among  their  more  glaring 
defects  are  the  following: 

(1)  These  courts  violate  Article  77  of  the 
Constitution  which  sUpulatea  that  every 
court  should  be  composed  of  "an  element 
that  Judges  and  an  element  that  prosecutes, 
both  of  which  are  profeesionaly  qualified." 
In  the  Military  Field  Court,  the  Judge  is  a 
military  official  not  necessarily  trained  In 
Uw. 

(2)  The  offenses  triable  by  the  BClltary 
Field  Courts  are  non- appealable.  The  denial 
of  these  basic  rights  violates  the  Vietnam 
ConsUtutloB  as  wen  as  the  practices  which 


have  becoaae  customary  In  most  of  the  judi- 
cial priiimssns  In  the  civilized  world. 

(3)  Tlie  Military  Fteld  Courts  also  violate 
Article  9  of  the  Dnlversal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  wtiich  states  that.  "No  one 
shall  be  subjected  to  arbitrary  arrest  or  de- 
tention." This  statement  Is  now  incorporated 
In  the  draft  Covenant  on  Civil  and  PoUtlcal 
Rights  and  is  broadened  to  read  as  follows: 

"Everyone  has  the  right  to  liberty  and 
security  of  person.  No  one  shall  be  subjected 
to  arbitrary  arrest  and  detention.  No  one 
shall  be  deprived  of  his  liberty  except  on 
such  grounds  and  In  aocordanoe  with  such 
procedures  as  are  established  by  law." 

These  provisions  are  being  violated  in 
South  Vietnam.  Tbelr  violation  Is  thus  a 
violation  of  the  Constitution  of  South  Viet- 
nam which  states  in  Article  S  that  "the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  will  comply  with  pro- 
visions of  international  law  which  are  not 
contrary  to  its  national  sovereignty  and  the 
principle  of  equality  between  nations." 

XV.    APPENDIX 

A.  US.  study  team  on  religious  and 
political  freedom  in  Vietnam 

Ja-mes  Armstrong,  Bishop  of  the  United 
Methodist  Church,  Dakotas  Area.  Bishop 
Armstrong  received  his  A3,  from  Florida 
Southern  College,  a  B.D.  from  Emory  Uni- 
versity, and  D.D.  from  FlcM-ida  Southern  and 
DePauw  University.  Elected  to  the  q>lsoopacy 
in  1968,  Jamea  Armstrong  Is  the  youngest 
United  Methodist  Bishop  in  the  United 
States.  He  taught  for  eight  years  at  the 
Christian  Theological  Seminary  (Disciples  of 
Christ)  in  Indianapolis,  served  for  ten  years 
as  minister  of  the  Broadway  United  Meth- 
odist Church  In  IndlanapoUs.  Known  for 
his  Interest  in  public  affairs,  he  was  a  board 
member  of  the  Community  Service  Council, 
the  Urban  League  and  the  Indianapolis 
Progress  Committee,  and  was  singled  out 
as  "one  of  the  leaders  who  builds  cities"  by 
Time-Life  in  its  book  The  Heartland.  He 
himself  Is  the  author  of  the  book.  The 
Journey  that  Men  Voice,  published  by 
Abingdon  Press. 

Mrs.  John  C.  Bennett  (Anne  McGrew 
Bennett).  ISra.  Bennett  received  a  B.Sc.  in 
Education  from  the  University  of  Nebraska 
and  M.R.E.  from  Auburn  Theological  Semi- 
nary. She  taught  for  several  years  in  coun- 
try schools  In  Nebraska,  was  married  in  1931 
to  Ji^n  C.  Beimett,  now  President  of  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York 
City.  Mrs.  Bennett  has  been  active  In  de- 
nominational and  interdenominational  af- 
fairs for  many  years.  She  is  a  member  of  the 
U.S.  Inter-Religious  Committee  on  Peace,  a 
former  board  member  of  the  Council  for 
Christian  Social  Action  of  the  United  Church 
of  Christ,  and  served  from  1960  to  1964  on 
the  General  Board  of  the  National  Council 
of  Churches. 

Allan  Brick.  Associate  Secretary  for  Na- 
tional Program.  Fellowship  of  Reconcilia- 
tion. Dr.  Brick  received  an  A3,  from  Haver- 
ford  College,  an  M.A.  and  a  Ph.D.  in  English 
from  Yaie  University.  A  former  professor  of 
Rngllsh  at  Dartmouth  and  Ooucher  Colleges, 
Dr.  Brick  served  as  Peace  Education  Director 
for  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee, 
Middle  Atlantic  Region,  from  1966  to  1968. 
He  has  published  articles  on  English  and 
American  literature,  as  well  as  articles  on 
student  and  protest  movements  and  Is  co- 
author o<  The  Draft,  a  report  by  the  Ameri- 
can Friends  Service  Committee,  published  by 
HUl  and  Wang.  New  York. 

John  Conyers,  Jr.,  Representative  in  Con- 
gress of  the  First  Congressional  District.  De- 
troit. Michigan.  Congressman  Conyers  re- 
ceived his  B.A.  and  hU  law  degree  from 
Wayne  State  University.  Currently  serving 
his  third  term  both  as  a  Representative  and 
a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  ho 
has  been  an  active  supporter  of  civil  rights 
legislation  in  Congress.  In  this  capacity  he 
has  made  trips  to  Selma,  Charleston,  Mis- 


sissippi and  other  places  to  Investigate  cases 
of  civil  rights  violations.  Prior  to  election  to 
Congress,  Mr.  Conyers  was  a  labor  and  civil 
rtghts  lawyer,  also  serving  as  Director  of 
UucatkMi  for  Loeal  900  of  the  United  Auto 
Workers,  an  executive  board  member  of  the 
DetRMt  NAACP  and  an  advisory  council 
member  of  the  Michigan  Civil  Liberties 
Union.  During  the  Korean  conflict,  he  served 
as  a  Second  Lieutenant  In  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers. 

Robert  F.  Drinan,  SJ..  Dean,  Boston  Col- 
lege Lato  School,  and  Frofessor  of  Family 
Law  and  Church-State  Relations.  Father 
Drinan  received  his  A.B.  and  M.A.  from  Bos- 
ton College,  his  LL.B  and  LL.M.  from  George- 
town University  Law  Center,  an  S.TJL.  (Li- 
centiate In  Sacred  Theology)  from  Grego- 
rian University  In  Rome.  He  is  author  of 
several  books,  ttie  latest  of  which  Is  Democ- 
racy and  Disorder,  published  In  1969  by  the 
Seabury  Frees,  and  Is  a  contributor  to  many 
publications.  Including  Commonioeal  and 
the  Harvard  Law  Review.  Father  Drinan  has 
served  widely  in  legal,  civic  and  education 
organizations  and  committees.  He  is  a  former 
vice-president  of  the  Massachusetts  Bar  As- 
sociation. Is  currently  chairman  of  the 
M.B.A.'s  Committee  on  the  Administration 
of  Justice  and  chairman  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  for  Massachusette  to  the  United 
States  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 

John  De  J.  Pemberton.  Jr.,  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 
Mr.  Pemberton  received  his  B.A.  at  Swarth- 
more  in  1940.  and  LL3.  cum  laude  at  Har- 
vard in  1947.  As  a  studmt  at  Harvard  Law 
School,  Mr.  Pemberton  served  on  the  board 
of  editors  of  the  Harvard  Law  Review;  after 
graduation,  taught  commercial  and  bank- 
ruptcy law  at  Duke  University  until  1950. 
From  1950  to  1962,  he  practiced  law  In 
Rochester,  Minnesota,  as  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Pemberton,  Michaels,  Bishop  and 
Seeger.  In  Rochester,  he  served  on  the  Minne- 
sota Advisory  Committee  to  the  United 
States  Civil  Rights  Commlaklon  and  the 
Minnesota  Fair  Employment  Piactioes  Com- 
mission. An  active  member  of  the  ACLU 
since  1960,  Mr.  Pemberton  was  appointed  Its 
Executive  Director  in  1962. 

Seymour  Siegel,  Professor  of  Theology  in 
The  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of  America 
and  Assistant  Dean  of  its  Herman  H.  Lehman 
Institute  of  Ethics.  Dr.  Siegel  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Chicago.  In  1951  he  was 
ordained  by  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary 
and  in  1968  received  the  Seminary's  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Hebrew  Literature.  As  repre- 
sentative of  the  World  Council  of  Syna- 
gogues, Dr.  Siegel  has  traveled  widely  to 
Jewish  communities  abroad;  in  1982,  He  be- 
came the  first  Visiting  Professor  from  the 
Seminary  to  serve  at  the  Semlnario  RabWnlco 
Latlnoamericano  In  Buenos  Aires.  He  Is  a 
member  of  the  editorial  boards  of  Conserva- 
tive Judaism,  Jewish  Heritage,  and  editorial 
consultant  to  Benzlger  Brothers  Publishing 
Company.  Now  completing  work  on  his  sec- 
ond book,  Jewish  Theology  Today,  he  has 
also  contributed  many  articles  and  reviews  to 
both  scholarly  and  popular  journals,  among 
them  the  Saturday  Review  and  Commentary. 
Arnold  E.  True,  Bear  Admiral,  United 
States  Navy,  Retired;  Professor  EmeHtus  of 
Meteorology.  San  Jose  College.  Admiral  True 
received  a  BS.  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  in 
1920.  and  M.S.  from  MJ.T.  In  1981.  and 
graduated  from  the  U.S.  Naval  War  College  in 
1939.  He  served  In  the  United  States  Aklatlc 
Fleet  In  the  Far  East,  commanded  the  USS 
Hammann  and  two  destroyers  in  World  War 
H,  and  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Conunander- 
in-Chief  of  the  United  States  AtUntlc  Fleet 
between  1944  and  1946.  During  the  Battle  of 
Midway  he  received  injuries  which  necessi- 
tated his  retirement.  From  1»47  to  1967  he 
was  professor  of  meteorology  at  San  Joee 
College.  Admiral  TVue  recently  presented 
testimony    to    the    Senate    Armed    Services 
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Committee  concerning   budget   requests  of 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  Reverend  Peter  Jenkins,  of  Congres- 
sional Church.  Wimbledon.  England  and 
Treasurer  of  Eirene  International  Christian 
Service  for  Peace  Organization,  met  the  team 
in  Paris  and  accompanied  them  to  Saigon. 

Cable  From  U.S.  Study  Team  to  Pxxsioent 
Nixon 

Saioon, 
June  S.  1969. 
President  Nixon, 
Washington,  D.C.,  USJl.: 

The  Independent  Study  Team  on  Religious 
and  Political  Freedom  in  Vietnam  has  com- 
pleted its  study  here  and  Is  preparing  a  de- 
tailed report.  The  team  met  with  South 
Vietnamese  and  United  States  officials,  vari- 
ous Buddhist  and  Roman  Catholic  leaders, 
representatives  of  other  principal  sects,  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Assembly,  Attorneys  and 
other  specialists  In  Jurisprudence  as  well  as 
numerous  private  Individuals,  including  some 
prisoners. 

The  team  Inspected  prisons  in  Saigon,  Thu 
Due  and  Con  Son.  Our  final  report  will  be 
related  to  the  following  firm  Impressions: 

The  Government  of  South  Vietnam  does 
not  presently  exemplify  at  least  one  of  the 
goals  set  forth  in  your  May  14th  statement. 
"There  should  be  an  opportunity  for  full 
participation  In  the  political  life  of  South 
Vietnam  for  all  political  elements  that  are 
prepared  to  do  so  without  the  use  of  force 
or  intimidation." 

Religious  and  poUtlcal  suppression  is  wide- 
spread. Speaking  for  peace  or  in  any  other 
way  opposing  the  Government  easily  brings 
the  charge  of  Communist  sympathy  and 
subsequent  arrest.  Long  detention  without 
trial  is  frequently  the  result. 

The  number  of  poUtlcal  prisoners  con- 
tinues to  increase. 

There  must  be  no  illusion  that  this  climate 
of  political  and  religious  suppression  is  com- 
patible with  either  a  representative  or  stable 
government. 

We  respectfully  request  that  you  consider 
this  In  weighing  any  commitments  to  the 
Thleu  Government. 

On  behalf  of  the  Study  Team  on  ReUglous 
and  Political  Freedom  In  Vietnam. 

Hon.  John  Conters,  Jk.. 

Member  of  Congress. 

Members  op  the  U.S.  SxtiDT  TEAit  on 
Religious  and  Politicai.  FuEEDOit  in 
Vietnam 

James  Armstrong,  Bishop,  United  Metho- 
dist Church. 

Anne  M.  Bennett  (Mrs.  John  C). 

Allan  Brick,  Director  of  National  Program, 
Fellowship  of  RecondllaUon. 

John  Conyers,  Jr.,  Member  of  Congress. 

Robert  Drinan,  S.J.,  Dean,  Boston  CoUege 
I<aw  SchooL 

Peter  W.  Jenkins,  Pastor,  Congregational 
Chxirch.  Wimbledon,  England. 

John  de  J.  Pemberton,  Executive  Director, 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

Seymour  Siegel,  Rabbi,  Professor  of  "Ilie- 
ology,  Jeylsh  Theological  Seminary. 

Arnold  E.  True,  Rear  Admiral,  U5JJ. 
(Ret.). 


S.  4— THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OP  A 
BIG  THICKET  NATIONAL  PARK 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Big  Thicket  area  in  southeast  Texas 
is  an  expanse  of  forest,  wildlife,  and  riv- 
ers which  has  become  an  important  proj- 
ect of  preservation  for  many  Texans. 
Orrin  H.  Bonney  has  written  an  article, 
"Big  Thicket:  The  Biological  Crossroads 
of  North  America"  which  appeared  in 
the  May  1968  issue  of  the  Sierra  Club 
Bulletin.  My  bill,  S.  4,  which  calls  for 
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the  establishment  of  a  Big  Thicket  Na- 
tional Park  of  not  less  than  100,000  acres, 
is  supported  in  Mr.  Bonney's  article,  as 
he  writes  that  the  Big  Thicket  has  been 
whittled  down  from  an  expanse  of  3.5 
million  acres  to  the  present  300,000 
acres.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Big  Thicket 
(By  Orrin  H.  Bonney) 

Near  the  great  population  centers  of  Dallas, 
Houston,  and  the  Beaumont-Orange-Port 
Arthur  complex  of  East  Texas  is  Big  Thicket. 
Once  a  sweeping  expanse  of  about  3.5  million 
luxuriantly  forested  acres.  Big  Thicket  has 
been  whittled  down  to  less  than  one-tenth  its 
former  size.  But  the  300,000  remaining  acres 
contain  great  beauty  and  habitats  that  are 
ecologically  unique. 

The  beauty  of  Big  Thicket  is  elusive.  Trav- 
elers who  look  at  forest  skimming  past  their 
car  windows  are  likely  to  ask,  "But  where  is 
Big  Thicket?"  The  Thicket's  special  beauties 
are  not  for  the  motorist,  only  for  walkers 
who  penetrate  its  dense  woods  to  see  the 
breathtaking  loveliness  of  ferns  growing  from 
the  moss  of  gnarled  tree  trunks,  the  un- 
believable green  solitude  of  duckweed-matted 
bayous,  tree-encircled  meadows  resplendent 
with  wildflowers,  magnificent  magnolia 
groves,  azaleas  exploding  with  color,  lumi- 
noua  beech  forests,  eerie  cypress  swamps. 

Big  Thicket  is  unparalleled  In  the  richness 
and  diversity  of  its  plant  life.  Sometimes 
called  the  "biological  crossroads  of  North 
America,"  Its  60-lnch  annual  rainfall  and 
gulf  climate  make  the  Thicket  a  lapping-over 
point  of  subtropical  and  temperate  vegeta- 
tion, found  nowhere  else  in  the  United  States. 
A  National  Park  Service  study  states  that 
"the  forest  contains  elements  common  to  the 
Florida  Everglades,  the  Okefenokee  Swamp, 
the  Appalachian  region,  the  Piedmont  forests, 
and  the  open  woodlands  of  the  coastal 
plains."  Large  areas  resemble  tropical  jungles 
in  the  Mexican  states  of  Tamaulipas  and  Vera 
Cruz.  Big  Thicket's  ecologic  complex  encom- 
passes eight  plant  communities — ^upland, 
savannah,  beech -magnolia,  baygall,  pal- 
metto-baldcypress-hardwood,  bog,  stream- 
bank,  and  flood-plain  forest — ^wlth  Interme- 
diate gradations. 

At  least  21  varieties  of  wild  orchids  and  26 
ferns  grow  In  the  area,  and  four  of  America's 
five  Insect-eating  plants.  "Mr.  Big  Thicket," 
Lance  Rosier,  has  spent  a  lifetime  here;  he 
calls  It  a  matchless  area  for  the  study  of 
fvmgl,  mosses,  and  algae.  A  study  of  fungi  and 
algae  would  doubtless  disclose  many  species 
that  hitherto  have  been  unclassified  and  un- 
named. 

Several  species  of  trees  have  reached  their 
finest  development  In  Big  Thicket,  and  cham- 
pion-sized trees  continue  to  be  discovered: 
the  world's  largest  American  holly,  eastern 
red  cedar,  Chinese  tallow,  sycamore;  red  bay, 
yaupon,  black  hickory,  sparkleberry,  sweet- 
leaf,  and  two-wing  sllverbell.  The  world's 
tallest  cypress  tree  towered  undiscovered  in 
Trinity  River  bottomlands  untU  a  year  or 
two  ago. 

For  reasons  still  unknown.  Big  Thicket  is 
a  "region  of  critical  species  changes."  As 
Dr.  D.  S.  Correll,  noted  botanist  of  the  Texas 
Research  Foundation,  has  pointed  out,  Ap- 
palachla  flora  grow  In  Big  Thicket,  the  flowers 
coming  In  a  direct  line  from  Tennessee.  As 
each  species  reaches  the  western  extreme  of 
Its  range  in  East  Texas,  It  tends  to  differ  from 
its  more  easterly  cousins.  "The  variations 
are  often  so  great  that  the  plant  has  to  be 
segregated  as  a  distinct  species,"  says  Dr. 
Correll. 

At  least  300  bird  species  make  Big  Tlilcket 
their  home  year-round;  countless  migratory 


birds  visit  the  area,  which  lies  on  the  dividing 
line  between  the  great  flyway  of  the  Missis- 
sippi VaUey  and  the  nJgration  route  that 
curves  along  the  gulf  coast. 

The  Ivory-btUed  woodpecker,  gaudily 
pltimed  and  larger  than  a  crow,  ranged 
through  southern  forests  in  the  past.  With 
the  gradual  passing  of  vast,  virgin  hardwood 
stands  that  were  its  home,  this  regal  bird  was 
thought  to  be  extinct.  But  a  number  of  ivory- 
bills — estimates  range  from  seven  to  ten — 
have  been  observed  in  the  Necbes  River  bot- 
tomlands of  Big  Thicket.  Preservation  of  the 
area  would  be  Justified  on  this  basis  alone. 
Hunters  have  roved  Big  Thicket  since 
Indians  paddled  across  the  waters  of  the 
"Big  Woods,"  as  they  called  it,  in  search  of 
once-abundant  game.  (Enforcement  of  game 
laws  reached  the  area  in  1964;  poaching  and 
hunting  out  of  season  are  still  a  way  of  life 
there.)  Bear  and  panther  are  rarely  seen  now, 
but  smaller  game  animals  are  well  repre- 
sented. Reptiles  and  amphibians — ranging  in 
slae  from  alligators  to  tiny  worm  snakes — 
add  to  the  interest  of  the  region. 

Archaeologists  haven't  studied  Big  Thicket 
yet,  but  nearby  studies  Indicate  that  artifacts 
from  all  four  eras  represented  in  Texas 
will  be  found  there — the  Paleo- American, 
Archaic,  Neo-Amerlcan,  and  Historical.  Early 
Indians  in  the  area  were  the  Akokisa  and  the 
Bidal.  The  Coushatta  Indians  (then  the 
Alabama)  came  west  In  about  1800  and  set- 
tled In  Big  Thicket.  They  still  remain  there, 
on  the  only  Indian  reservation  in  Texas. 

Until  the  1820's,  the  Thicket  wilderness 
was  inviolate.  Historic  trails — such  as  the 
Old  San  Antonio  Road,  the  Atascosita-Ope- 
lousas  Trail,  and  the  Contraband  Trail — by- 
passed the  "Impenetrable  wood"  with  its 
luxuriant  undergrowth,  unfordable  streams, 
and  bogs.  But  in  the  1820's,  the  wilderness 
was  penetrated  from  the  north  by  Anglo- 
American  settlers  who  moved  in  by  way  of 
flatboats.  keel  boats,  and  rafts.  Farm  settle- 
ments mushroomed  along  streams  to  form 
towns  like  Jasper  (1824)  and  Woodville  and 
Hilllster  (1830).  Old  men  in  dying  cross- 
road towns  wUl  still  tell  you  stories  of  epic 
bear  hunts,  of  bawdy  sawmlU  days,  of  hiding 
Civil  War  deserters,  runaway  slaves,  and 
other  fugitives. 

Economic  development  of  Big  Thicket  be- 
gan on  a  small  scale  during  the  1860's,  when 
logs  were  floated  down  the  SaMne  and 
Neches  rivers  to  three  sawmills.  In  1876  a 
narrow-gauge  railroad,  with  an  eventual  250 
miles  of  tram  offshoots,  launched  the  lum- 
bering Industry  into  the  big  time  and 
doomed  the  western  Thicket  wilderness. 
RaUroctd  builders  took  another  giant  step  In 
1896,  positioning  their  rigtits  of  way  to  facili- 
tate plundering  of  Big  Thicket's  unspoiled 
eastern  half.  Their  lines  slashed  through 
the  Great  Woods,  with  sawmiU  towns  strung 
along  them  like  beads  on  a  necklace.  Mov- 
ing out — lock,  stock,  and  railroad  tracks — 
when  the  accessible  and  marketable  timber 
was  gone  from  an  area,  lumber  companies 
left  denuded  chaos  and  disintegrating  saw- 
mUI  towns  b^ind  them.  The  turn  of  the 
century  saw  a  sustained  assault  on  Big 
Thicket  resources  that  did  not  end  until 
practlcaUy  all  of  the  virgin  pine  forests  had 
been  reduced  to  cut-over  woodlands. 

Most  of  its  wilderness  was  raped  decades 
ago,  but  Big  Tiilcket  has  remarkable  re- 
cuperative powers.  Stumps  decayed,  and 
dense  undergrowth  recaptured  the  sites  of 
old  sawmill  towns.  And  fortunately,  there 
are  areas  that  axe  and  machine  have  never 
reached. 

Today,  the  last  300,000  acres  of  Big  Thicket 
are  under  renewed  attack.  The  entire  acreage 
Is  privately  owned,  most  of  it  by  five  lumber 
companies.  Lumbermen,  pipeline  companies, 
and  real  estate  promoters  are  racing  to  carve 
up  Big  Thicket  at  the  dismaying  rate  of  50 
acres  a  day.  But  growing  numbers  of 
Texans — keenly  aware  of  their  state's  lack  ol 
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public  lAnd,  Its  dwindling  nattind  ttrtum,  Ita 
mere  106  mllM  of  tnUla — h«  becoming  mtI- 
OTuly  oonoem«d  At  lact.  More  azul  mora  erf 
them  »ra  re*llatxig  tbAt  It't  now  or  never  If 
significant  parts  of  Big  Thicket's  Ust  300,000 
acres  are  to  be  pre— rved  for  the  peofrie  of 
Tesaa  and  the  nation. 

Battle  llnea  ware  drawn  when  the  Texas 
conaerratlonist  and  statesman.  Senator  Ralph 
Tarborough,  tntroduoed  In  1967  a  bill  to  aa- 
tablish  a  Big  Thicket  National  Park  of  79.000 
acres:  S.  4.  While  the  National  Park  Serrloe 
has  made  no  final  recommendations.  Its  pre- 
liminary study  of  lOOS  envisioned  a  nine-unit 
national  monument  of  36.000  acres  built  on  a 
"string  of  pearls"  concept. 

(1)  The  Big  Thicket  Profile  Unit.  18.180 
acres,  which  Is  in  the  heart  of  the  original 
Thicket  and  contains  a  representative  selec- 
tion of  almost  every  kind  of  land  and  vege- 
tation to  be  found  In  the  area. 

(2)  The  Beech  Creek  Unit.  8.100  acres,  with 
ita  Tlrgln  beech  forest. 

(5)  The  Neehsa  Bottom  Unit.  3.040  aerss. 
(4)   Hie  Tannar  Bayou  Unit.  4300  acres. 

on  the  Trinity  RlTer. 

(6)  The  Beatunont  Unit.  1.700  acres,  con- 
taining an  entirely  untouched  cypress  swamp. 

t9)    imr  Little    Cypress    Creek    Unit.   840 


(7)  The  Hickory  Creek  Savannah.  220  acres. 
which  contains  an  unusually  lush  growth  of 
Insect-eating  plants. 

(8)  The  LobloUy  Unit.  680  acres,  which 
contains  the  largest  (and  almost  the  last) 
stand  of  Tlrgln  pine  in  the  state  of  Texas. 

(9)  Clear  Fork  Bog.  SO  acres. 

The  Lone  Star  Chapter  of  the  Sierra  Club 
has  studied  the  38.000-acre  "string  of  pearls" 
plan,  and  believes  It  Is  too  small  and  too  frag- 
mented to  preserve  Big  Thicket's  special 
values.  .  .  . 


NEW  COMMANDER  FOR  U.S.   ARMY 
BfATERIEL  COMMAND 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
10,  1969.  Gen.  Ferdinand  J.  Chesarek  as- 
sumed command  of  an  enormous  military 
activity  headquartered  in  Washington. 
D.C.,  known  as  the  D.S.  Army  Materiel 
Command  or  AMC.  He  replaced  Oen. 
Prank  S.  Besson.  Jr.  This  command  em- 
ploys 176,000  people,  spends  $14  billion 
annually,  has  a  $24  billion  inventory 
which  includes  military  materiel  in  the 
hands  of  troops  and  has  more  than  60 
installations  and  activities,  including  19 
depots,  six  central  research  and  develop- 
ment laboratories,  and  three  los^istics 
schools  under  its  Jurisdiction. 

Within  the  Department  of  the  Army 
staff,  Washington,  DC.  General  Che- 
sarek has  served  as  Assistant  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Logistics— Materiel 
Readiness — and  then  as  Assistant  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Logistics.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Comptroller  of  the  Army  and 
was  subsequently  designated  the  first  oc- 
cupant of  the  newly  created  position  of 
Assistant  Vice  Chief  of  Staff.  Department 
of  the  Army.  He  has  been  awarded  the 
Distinguished  Service  Medal  for  his  serv- 
ice as  Assistant  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  from 
February  1967  to  May  1968. 

With  this  top-level  management  ex- 
perience and  because  of  his  challenging 
logistical  background  one  can  readily 
understand  why  General  Chesarek  was 
selected  to  command  AMC. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  speech  dealing  with  weapon 
system  acquisition  and  the  procurement 
process  of  General  Chesarek's  at  a  recent 
conference  at  the  D.S.  Army  Aviation 
Command.  St.  Louis,  be  printed  in  the 
Ricou). 


There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows: 

AcQxrmmoti  of  Wbapoms  STsmta 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  provided  by 
this  conference  and  Jack  Norton's  invitation 
to  talk  brlefiy  about  a  mutual  problem  of 
pressing  importance — the  acquisition  of 
weapon  systems.  The  problem  Is  pressing  be- 
cause the  rumblings  of  public  discontent 
over  cost  and  procxirement  methodology  In 
recent  years  have  now  grown  to  a  roar.  We 
see  continuous  references  to  the  dangers  of 
the  mlUtary-lndustriai  complex — denunci- 
ations of  cost  overruns,  of  Inept  procure- 
ment programming,  of  "buy  in",  of  lack  of 
competition,  and  so  on.  These  expressions  of 
public  concern  tend  to  burgeon  Into  larger 
areas,  such  as  the  role  and  Influence  of  the 
military  In  national  affairs  and  the  level 
of  military  spending. 

A  receht  WaU  Street  JOURNAL  editorial 
states  that  the  "new  tendency  In  Congress 
and  in  the  public  at  large  to  question  grow- 
ing influence  of  the  military  ...  Is.  it  seems 
to  us.  a  healthy  development.  A  rigorous 
dvUlan  review  of  the  role  of  the  military 
In  national  life  Is  long  overdue." 

As  many  of  you  know,  the  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  is  addressing  the  problem  of 
more  effective  weapon  systems  acquisition 
and  of  ways  to  Improve  our  methodology  and 
contracting. 

The  Impact  of  our  methodology  extends 
deep  in  the  subcontractor  structure,  and 
therafore.  Is  of  wide  Industrial  concern. 

In  my  view,  our  three  most  Important 
problems  are : 

1.  To  develop  ways  of  better  defining  the 
technical  baseline  so  as  to  Identify  more 
accurately  the  risk  to  the  contractor  and  to 
the  government. 

2.  To  reduce  the  amount  of  contingency  a 
contractor  must  Include  for  price  increases 
in  labor,  materials,  and  subcontracts  by  de- 
vising a  better  escalation  provision. 

3.  To  improve  our  decision  making  as  well 
as  the  contractor's  annual  division  of  ef- 
fort to  insiuv  that  funding  does  not  act  as 
an  artificial  restraint  on  the  progress  of  the 
work. 

Let  me  expand  on  the  reasons  why  these 
three  problems  ara  critical  with  respect  to 
weapon  systems  acquisition  and  the  pro- 
curement process. 

In  recent  months,  there  have  been  a  num- 
ber of  srticles,  comments,  and  speeches  from 
Industry  sources,  all  of  which  make  eesen- 
tlally  the  following  point  with  respect  to  our 
current  poUdes  on  major  system  acquisi- 
tions: 

"Total  package  procurement  and  flxed 
price  development  contracts  for  weapon  sys- 
tems procurement  are  artificial.  The  basic 
problem  la  that  flxed  price  development  con- 
tracts and  total  package  procurement  con- 
tracts do  not  proceed  from  a  solid  technical 
baseline.  This  means  there  are  technical  un- 
knowns, unknown  unknowns,  and  technical 
uncertainties  in  the  contract.  The  work  has 
not  been  done  before,  with  the  result  that 
cost  experience  Is  meager." 

Although  our  record  In  the  1960s  wUl  show 
we  have  made  some  progress  over  the  1950s 
by  use  of  concept  formulation  and  contract 
definition.  I  share  the  view  that  these  paper 
studies  will  not  substitute  for  hardware.  We 
recognize  that  In  very  large  and  complex 
systems  the  cost  of  resolution  of  an  expected 
technical  problem  can  run  Into  the  mil- 
lions—even hundreds  of  millions — of  dollars. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  are  not  willing  to  go 
back  to  the  development  buy-In/ production 
get-well  days. 

It  seems  to  me  as  we  explore  refinements 
to  the  techniques  of  procuring  military  bard- 
ware  from  private  industry  that  we  must  con- 
tinually remind  ourselves  of  the  larger  goal. 
We.  the  Army  and  private  Industry  are  par- 
ticipating in  the  expenditure  of  public  funds 
on  devices  and  systems  intended  to  main- 
tain this  nation's  security. 


It  Is  clear,  then,  that  regardless  of  the 
form  of  the  contractual  arrangement  we  en- 
ter into,  the  Army  and  Industry  cannot  sit 
like  pcdcer  players  with  impassive  faces, 
hoping  to  benefit  from  the  mistakes  of  the 
other  player.  Then  must  be  mutual  confi- 
dence— there  must  be  a  free  exchange  of 
ideas — there  must  be  an  honest  and  timely 
admission  of  difficulties  and  mistakes  If  the 
people  of  this  country  are  to  be  well  served. 
We  should  not  let  the  flxed  price  arrange- 
ment become  a  monster  which  ultimately  de- 
feats our  basic  purpose. 

As  we  have  made  some  progress,  the  ques- 
tion Is:  Without  losing  oiir  gains,  what  can 
be  done  to  Improve  the  process? 

First,  we  on  the  government  side  must  be 
more  realistic.  In  our  enthusiasm  to  achieve 
early  operational  advantage,  we  must  not 
blind  ourselves  to  the  magnitude  of  the  risk 
Involved  in  committing  ourselves  to  produc- 
tion of  the  unknown.  We  must  be  hardheaded 
and  objective  with  ourselves  to  lns\u«  that 
high  risk  components  are  proved  prior  to 
system  contracting  no  matter  how  much  time 
Is  required.  This  means  more  component  de- 
velopment, such  as  that  which  we  are  doing 
now  on  very  high  output  engines  for  tactical 
veblclee  and  the  very  high  performance  dem- 
onstrator engine  program  for  aircraft. 

Next,  we  can  expand  contract  deflnltlon 
from  a  paper  analysis  to  one  including  proto- 
types. This  expanded  contract  deflnltlon  con- 
cept Is  being  Included  in  the  Bushmaster. 
Armored  Reconnaissance  Scout  Vehicle  and 
Mechanized  Infantry  Combat  Vehicle  pro- 
curement. Instead  of  three  to  four  months  of 
effort  on  contract  deflnltlon.  you  could  have 
12  to  16  months.  Equally,  you  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  see  the  results  of  testing  be- 
fore you  finalize  your  price  proposal  for  engi- 
neering development  and  production.  Still 
another  method  that  has  bieen  suggested  is 
breadboard  models  or  prototypes  of  particu- 
larly important  components.  We  are  taking 
this  approach  In  the  Mallard  program. 

The  second  point  has  to  do  vrlth  how  we 
reduce  the  amount  of  contingency  a  con- 
tractor must  Include  for  price  changes  In 
labor,  in  material,  and  in  his  subcontractor 
structure  over  which  he  has  no  contol.  This 
Is  a  very  important  point  because  we  are 
talking  very  long-term  contracts — five  to  ten 
years.  Our  analysis  of  your  experience  has 
shown  that,  even  though  we  use  the  standard 
A8PR  clauses  on  escalation,  reality  tends  to 
outpace  our  provisions  no  matter  how  well 
structured.  Equally,  we  find  that  the  Inter- 
relationship of  these  three  ASPR  separate 
clauses  over  the  period  involved  becomes  so 
complex  that  neither  industry  nor  govern- 
ment can  fully  calculate  the  effect. 

For  certain  of  our  long-term,  multlyear 
production  contract*,  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  and  ourselves  have  jointly  devised 
a  compoelte  index  tailored  to  the  military 
truck  environment.  We  have  been  using  this 
Index  for  the  past  five  to  six  years  In  ova 
general  purpose  vehicle  procurements.  Our 
experience  has  been  good.  It  is  relatively 
simple,  sensitive  to  changing  conditions,  and 
understandable.  The  same  approach  might  be 
applicable  to  other  categories  of  major  mili- 
tary equipment,  and  we  propose  to  examine 
It  during  the  next  few  months.  You  may  be 
Interested  that,  as  a  result  of  its  own  analysis 
of  several  of  Its  recent  total  package  procure- 
ments, the  Air  Force  has  arrived  at  a  similar 
conclusion  concerning  the  need  for  revision 
of  Its  escalation  provisions. 

The  third  point  concerns  funding  and  the 
essentiality  that  It  be  consistent  with  the 
effort  required. 

As  all  of  us  know,  our  funds  become  avalN 
able  in  annual  Increments.  We  In  the  govern- 
ment have  an  obligation  to  assure  ourselves 
and  you  that  these  funds  are  made  available 
to  support  our  contractual  conunltments. 
Equally,  you  should  not  so  plan  your  work 
or  make  your  sequential  effort  depend  upon 
the  generation  of  funds  not  programmed.  We 
do  not  have  a  pot  of  unconunitted  money 
available  for  such  contingencies.  This  means 
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that  to  give  you  more,  we  must  take  away 
from  somsone  else.  Such  adjustments  are 
dlfflcoit. 

I  am  oonvlnoed  of  the  necessity  for  Im- 
provement, as  overoptlmlstlc  pricing  and  un- 
realistic funding  have  Identical  results — an 
adverse  impact  on  your  profit  and  a  short- 
fall In  the  production  and  the  performance 
of  equipment  we  desire. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  Industry  you  may 
select  a  different  set  of  significant  problems — 
but  If  we  try  to  shotgun  our  approach  and 
search  out  and  attack  every  deficiency,  we  are 
likely  to  accomplish  nothing.  In  the  final 
analysis,  direction  is  all  Important,  which 
makes  these  'conferences  of  great  mutual 
benefit.  We  must  Join  In  the  ultimate  objec- 
tive— namely,  insuring  that  we  maintain 
public  confidence  In  our  procurement  proc- 
ess. 

The  prime  objective  of  a  government  con- 
tract Is  to  move  a  weapon  system  to  the  user 
in  a  reasonable  time  and  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

We  do  not  desire  that  you  take  unreason- 
able risks.  We  do  want  you  to  realize  a  fair 
profit. 

We  do  not  want  our  contracts  to  become 
a  source  of  dispute.  We  do  want  an  atmos- 
phere of  vTllllngness  on  your  part  to  under- 
take our  work. 

Our  work  over  the  next  several  months 
should  result  In  solutions  that  can  be  ap- 
plied over  time  not  only  to  ease  the  burdens 
on  ourselves  and  on  Industry  but  to  aid 
materially  in  Improving  the  public  under- 
standing of  the  military-Industrial  associa- 
tion which  Is  so  important  from  the  view- 
point of  national  defense. 

In  working  with  these  matters,  we  cai\  ex- 
pect a  great  deal  of  visibility  and  kibitzing. 
I  would  like  to  close  this  technical  discourse 
by  citing  an  oft-quoted  comment  by  Luclous 
Aemilius  Paulus,  a  Roman  consul  who  had 
been  selected  to  conduct  the  war  with  the 
Macedonians  In  168  B.C.  He  went  out  from 
the  Senate  house  Into  the  assembly  of  the 
people  and  addressed  them  as  follows: 

"In  every  circle,  and.  truly,  at  every  table, 
there  are  iieople  who  lead  armies  Into  Mace- 
donia; who  know  where  the  camp  ought  to 
be  placed;  what  posts  ought  to  be  occupied 
by  troops;  when  and  through  what  pass  the 
territory  should  be  entered;  where  magazines 
should  be  located;  how  provisions  should  be 
conveyed  by  land  and  sea;  and  when  it  Is 
proper  to  engage  the  enemy,  and  when  to  lie 
quiet. 

"And  they  not  only  determine  what  Is 
best  to  be  done,  but  If  anything  Is  done  In 
any  other  manner  than  they  have  pointed 
out,  they  arraign  the  consul,  as  if  he  were 
on  trial  before  them. 

"I  am  not  one  of  thoee  who  think  that 
conunanders  ought  at  no  time  to  receive 
advice;  on  the  contrary,  I  should  deem  that 
man  n>ore  proud  than  wise,  who  regulated 
every  proceeding  by  the  standard  of  his  own 
single  Judgment. 

"What  then  is  my  opinion? 

"That  oommanders  should  be  counselled, 
chiefly,  by  persons  of  known  talent;  by  those 
who  have  made  the  art  of  war  their  particu- 
lar study,  and  whose  knowledge  is  derived 
from  experience;  from  those  who  are  present 
at  the  scene  of  action,  who  see  the  country, 
who  see  the  enemy;  who  see  the  advantages 
that  occasions  offer,  and  who,  like  people  em- 
barked In  the  same  ship,  are  sharers  of  the 
danger. 

"If,  therefore,  any  one  thinks  himself 
qualified  to  give  advice  respecting  the  war 
which  I  am  to  conduct,  which  may  prove 
advantageous  to  the  public,  let  him  not  re- 
fuse his  assistance  to  the  state,  b%U  let  him 
come  with,  me  into  Uacedonia. 

"He  shall  be  furnished  with  a  ship,  a  horse, 
a  tent;  even  his  travelling  charges  shall  be 
defrayed. 

"But  if  t»  thinks  this  too  much  trouble, 
and  prefers  the  repose  of  a  dty  life  to  the 
toils  of  war,  let  him  not,  od  land,  assume 
the  office  of  a  pilot  at 


I  have  often  wondered  whether  be  got 
away  with  his  sage  advice.  In  our  time  and 
In  our  business,  life  Is  not  so  simple;  but  If 
we  earnestly  and  sincerely  seek  advice  from 
a  wide  spectrum  of  qualified  observers,  the 
end  product  will  Indeed  stand  the  test  of 
challenge  and  Ill-formed  charges.  This  Is  the 
way  we  are  going  about  It,  with  confidence 
but  vrith  great  care. 


PEELINGS  OP  FILIPINO  PEOPLE 
TOWARD  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  recently  I 
received  a  letter  from  the  Honorable 
Sergio  Osmena,  Jr.,  a  member  of  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  Senate,  tell- 
ing me  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
the  Filipino  people  toward  the  United 
States. 

Senator  Osmena  was  most  kind  to  in- 
form me  that  recent  pronouncements  by 
some  high  government  officials  "which 
tend  to  indicate  a  change  in  Philippine- 
United  States  relationship"  do  not  re- 
flect the  views  of  the  majority  of  the 
Filipinos.  He  clearly  stated  that  his 
country  wants  to  "maintain  close  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States  and  be  iden- 
tified with  the  free  peoples  of  the  world." 

Soiator  Osmena  also  sent  me  three 
major  speeches  which  he  delivered  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  One  of  them, 
titled  "Commonsense  and  Vietnam," 
expressed  his  views  on  why  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines  should  continue  to 
support  the  South  Vietnamese  in  their 
fight  for  survival.  Although  the  speech 
was  delivered  in  March  1966,  he  assured 
me  "that  the  views  expressed  therein  are 
shared  by  the  vast  majority  of  the  Fili- 
pino people." 

He,  likewise,  supports  our  country's  ef- 
forts to  help  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam maintain  their  political  integrity 
and  territorial  sovereignty.  To  quote  Sen- 
ator Osmena: 

The  United  States,  as  the  leader  of  the 
democratic  bloc  of  free  nations,  in  keeping 
with  her  solemn  commitments,  has  sent 
troops  to  South  Vietnam  in  order  to  protect 
the  terrltorlaJ  Integrity  of  the  country.  .  .  . 
Unless  the  free  nations  of  the  world,  particu- 
larly the  Philippines,  will  rally  behind  the 
democratic  allies  in  containing  communist 
aggression  In  South  Vietnam,  we  will  some 
day  wake  up  to  find  all  of  Southeast  Asia  .  .  . 
firmly  in  the  grip  of  commvinism.  ... 

One  can  just  imagine  the  Impact  among 
the  members  of  the  free  world,  and  particu- 
larly the  United  States,  should  the  Philip- 
pines fall  to  extend  the  assistance  requested 
by  our  South  Vietnamese  ally.  The  last  thing 
we  want  the  United  States  not  to  dc  is  to 
back  down  on  her  conunltments.  Can  we  af- 
ford to  back  down  on  our  own  commitments? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Sergio  Osmena's 
speech  on  "Commonsense  and  Vietnam" 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Commonsense   and   Vibtnam 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Filipino  people  today  are  deeply  en- 
grossed In  the  vital  issue  of  whether  or  not 
to  send  a  Filipino  engineering  battalion  with 
adequate  security  to  South  Vietnam. 

The  Issue  has  aroused  wide-spread  Inter- 
est. Everyone  who  has  considered  himself  an 
authority  on  the  matter  has  been  discussing 
the  merits  and  demerits,  the  pros  and  cons 
of  the  case,  privately  and  publicly.  Articles 


and  editorials  as  well  as  public  pulse  letters 
have  been  written,  a  good  number  of  them 
presenting  diametrically  opposite  views. 
Everything  seems  to  depend  on  whether  one 
is  an  extreme  nationalist,  a  chauvinist,  an 
opportunist,  an  Imperialist,  or  just  a  plain 
oppositionist. 

The  dlsciissions  have  even  become  charged 
with  emotionalism  and  sentimentallsm. 

It  Is  against  this  backdrop  that  I  rise  this 
evening  In  order  to  discuss  the  Issues  in- 
volved In  Vietnam. 

But  before  so  doing,  however,  I  feel  It  ap- 
propriate to  give  a  brief  background  of  the 
events  leading  to  the  decision  to  send  an 
engineering  battalion  to  assist  the  belea- 
guered people  of  South  Vietnam. 

BACKGROUND     OP    THE     VIETNAM     STRUGGLE 

Vietnam  was  formerly  French  Indo-Chlna 
and  one  of  the  many  colonies  under  French 
domination  before  World  War  II.  In  1940  the 
Imperial  Japanese  Forces  subjugated  French 
Indo-Chlna.  Just  as  what  happened  In  the 
Philippines,  guerrilla  forces  sprouted  In 
French  Indo-Chlna  fighting  against  the 
Japanese  invaders.  These  guerrilla  forces 
consisted  of  many  elements,  among  them, 
patriotic  and  nationalistic  Vietnamese,  to- 
gether with  an  aggroupatlon  of  forces  under 
communist  leadership  just  as  we  had  the 
Huks.  When  the  Imperial  Japanese  Forces 
were  finally  driven  out  of  French  Indo-Chlna 
In  1945  by  British  and  Chinese  soldiers  of 
Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek,  the  British 
government  turned  the  country  over  to 
France. 

But  the  freedom -loving  Vietnamese,  who 
were  Imbued  with  the  same  resolve  as  we  the 
Filipinos  to  be  independent  and  free,  con- 
tinued their  fight  for  freedom  In  order  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  French  domination.  The 
Vietnamese  people  were  fighting  a  true  na- 
tionalist revolution  against  the  French,  but 
the  communists  among  them  stole  their  revo- 
lution from  them. 

Largely  because  of  the  loss  of  support 
among  the  French  people  at  home,  as  well  as 
the  massive  Chinese  communist  assistance 
diverted  to  French  Indo-Chlna  from  Korea 
after  the  Kore«m  War,  France  was  defeated  at 
Dlenblenphu. 

THE  GENEVA  AGREEMENTS 

As  a  result,  the  Geneva  Agreements  of  1954 
were  arrived  at.  which  provided  for  the 
partitioning  of  Vietnam  at  the  17th  Parallel 
under  International  supervision  through  the 
Intematlonal  Control  Commlslson,  composed 
of  India,  Canada  and  Poland.  The  agreements 
also  provided  for  free  elections  In  1956  lead- 
ing to  the  reunification  of  the  country.  North 
Vietnam  was  under  the  leadership  of  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  and  his  Communist  cohorts;  while 
South  Vietnam  was  governed  by  Emperor  Bao 
Dai  with  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  as  Prime  Minister. 
Subsequently,  following  a  national  plebiscite. 
Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  was  installed  as  President  of 
the  Republic  of  South  Vietnam. 

COMMUNISTS  VIOIATED  GENEVA  ACSEEMENTS 

However,  the  commuiUsts  of  North  Viet- 
nam, supported  by  the  communists  of  Red 
Chlxia,  never  Intended  to  comply  with  the 
ftrovlslons  of  the  Gene\{.a  Agreements  of  1954. 
The  North  Vietnamese^  regime  rendered  the 
International  Control  Commission  absolutely 
Impotent  from  the  outset,  refusing  even  to 
permit  the  International  Control  Commission 
to  supervise  the  exodus  of  those  who  wanted 
to  flee  terror  In  the  North  and  seek  refuge  In 
South  Vietnam.  As  we  all  know,  almost  a  mil- 
lion Vietnamese  who  had  already  seen  the 
true  face  of  communism  In  the  North  fied  to 
South  Vietnam.  If  the  communists  had  per- 
mitted proper  functioning  of  the  Intema- 
tlonal Control  Commission,  the  total  number 
of  refugees  would  have  been  much  greater. 

Another  evidence  of  the  conmiuniat  North 
Vietnamese  regime's  nefarious  Intent  was  its 
retention  within  South  Vietnamese  terri- 
tories of  large  military  forces,  which  It  In- 
structed   to    go    underground,    hide    thslr 
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w—poi>»,  and  await  inatnieUon*  for  fut\ir« 
•ubyenlon. 

In  view  of  thU  obTloua  oommuntot  duplic- 
ity. It  la  no  unall  woodar  that  PraakSent  Nro 
Dlnb  Diem  refuaed  to  pannlt  natlonwlda 
•lecUona  in  lOM.  Mr.  Diem  felt  that  Soutb 
Vietnam's  only  hope  lay  in  free  electiona 
under  international  superylslon.  He  knew 
that  oommunlBt  North  Vietnam,  with  a  larg- 
er population  than  that  of  South  Vietnam, 
oould  Inevitably  win  an  unaupervlaed  elec- 
tion by  simply  delivering  a  100%  vote  In  the 
northern  sector  of  the  partitioned  nation — 
and  nobody  queetlona  the  cocnmunlsta'  abil- 
ity to  deliver  a  100%  vote  In  areaa  under 
their  complete  control, 
vaooaaaa   ii«   thx   soitth;    arrBOGanaioN   of 

THB   MOKTH 

What  happened  In  the  two  aonea  In  the 
years  immediately  following  the  partition- 
ing Of  Vietnam?  In  the  communist  2one  of 
the  North,  there  waa  econcunlc  stagnation, 
hardship  and  privation — all  made  even  worse 
by  the  ruthlessneas  of  the  communist  meth- 
ods, ruthleaaneas  that  led  In  1050  to  a  peas- 
ant uprlaLng  in  Nghe  An  province,  which 
reportedly  coat  the  Uvea  of  SO.OOO  peasanu. 

North  Vietnam's  groaa  national  product 
decreaae2ljteadUy.  MeanwhUe,  In  South  Viet- 
nam, tlftie  was  dramatic  progreas.  In  tan 
years  school  enrollment  Increased  from  300,- 
000  to  1.500.000.  More  than  13,000  dispen- 
saries and  clinics  were  astabllahed.  Under  a 
land  reform  program  beginning  In  1967, 
some  000.000  acres  of  farm  lands  were  dis- 
tributed to  116.000  farmers.  South  Vietnam 
became  once  again  a  major  rice  exporting 
nation. 

ThU  was  the  contrast  between  North  and 
South  Vietnam — dramatically  Illustrated  by 
only  one  set  of  comparative  statistics:  while 
per  capita  food  production  between  1966-60 
dropped  10%  In  North  Vietnam:  It  rose  by 
a0%  in  the  South.  What  happened  was  aim- 
ply  this:  the  life  of  the  people  In  South 
Vietnam  Improved  so  much  that  the  com- 
munist regime  In  the  North  realised  that  It 
must  abandon  all  hope  of  a  political  take- 
over In  the  South:  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  his 
colleagues  realized  that  they  must  Instead 
move  for  a  military  takeover  of  South 
Vietnam. 

comruNiaTs  launch  "wAa  or  itATioNAi. 

UBBUTION" 

lite  North  Vietnamese  communists,  fol- 
lowing the  giildellnes  set  down  by  Mao  Tse 
Tung,  decided  to  launch  In  South  Vietnam 
what  the  communists  call  a  "war  of  na- 
tional liberation.  " 

Before  1959,  the  Viet  Cong  guerrillas  In  the 
South — that  Is.  the  forces  left  behind  after 
the  Oeneva  agreements,  together  with  such 
recruits  as  they  could  gather  through  indoc- 
trination, coercion  and  terror,  were  not  a 
serious  threat  to  the  security  of  South  Viet- 
nam. To  be  sure,  they  conducted  a  small- 
scale  campaign  of  terror:  In  the  period  1957 
to  1959  they  murdered  or  kidnapped  more 
than  1.000  clvillana.  However,  during  that 
period  the  threat  could  be  contained  by 
South  Vietnam's  own  armed  forces. 

However,  when  the  communists  decided  to 
launch  their  "war  of  national  liberation." 
they  greatly  accelerated  their  terrorUtlc  ac- 
UvlUes  In  South  Vietnam.  ThU  was  followed 
by  political  organization.  As  early  as  1969 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  declared  that  the  "communUt 
revolution  "  must  be  brought  to  the  South. 
Karly  In  1960  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  mlllUry  com- 
mander Vo  Nguyen  Qlap.  described  Hanoi  aa 
"the  revolutionary  base  for  the  whole  coun- 
try." A  September  1960  congress  of  the  Lao 
Dong,  the  North  Vietnamese  communUt 
party,  decided  to  establish  the  "National 
Front  for  the  Liberation  of  South  Vietnam." 
The  flrat  the  outalde  world  knew  of  the  eetab- 
lUhment  of  the  Front  was  a  Radio  Hanoi 
broadcast  on  January  39.  1961. 

The  oommunUts  then  proceeded  to  form  a 
South   Vietnamese   branch   of  North    Viet- 


nam's oommunUt  party;  they  named  It  the 
People's  Revolutionary  Party.  It  was  during 
thU  period  that  supplies,  arms  and  men 
began  pouring  from  the  North  Into  South 
Vietnam  in  Inereaalng  numbers.  For  a  long 
time  the  North  Vietnamese  Inflltratora  Into 
Soutb  Vlatnam  were  military  personnel  of 
Southern  origin — men  who  could  blend  into 
the  surroundings  of  the  areas  from  which 
they  came  and  who  could  speak  with  the 
accents  of  their  home  regions.  Ultimately, 
however,  the  supply  of  Southerners  In  the 
North  dried  up  and  North  Vietnam  began 
Infiltrating  Into  the  South  entire  reglmenu 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  Anny. 

The  purpose  of  the  communUta'  "war  of 
national  liberation"  and  "National  Libera- 
tion Front"  waa  to  take  over  a  large  enough 
area  of  South  Vietnam  to  enable  them  to 
set  up  the  "Front"  as  the  "legitimate  gov- 
ernment" of  South  Vietnam. 

Indicative  of  the  phony  nature  of  the 
North  Vietnam's  "Liberation  Front"  U  that 
not  a  single  leading  political  or  Intellectual 
figure  In  the  South,  whatever  hU  dlflTerencea 
with  the  government  In  Saigon,  has  Joined 
the  Viet  Cong  or  its  "Liberation  Front"  appa- 
ratus. Nor  has  a  single  one  of  the  many  reli- 
gious, political,  labor  or  student  groups  In 
the  South  rallied  to  the  banner  of  the  Front. 

The  reason  for  thU  U  simple:  Informed 
people  In  South  Vietnam  know  that  the 
"National  Liberation  Front"  originated  In 
the  North.  Is  controlled  by  Hanoi,  and  U  com- 
pletely subservient  to  its  conununut  mas- 
ters. It  U  alao  worth  noting  that  whenever 
communUt  North  Vietnam  has  sent  "Libera- 
tion Front"  representatives  abroad  they 
have  always  travelled  \inder  North  Viet- 
namese passports. 

What  U  a  "war  of  national  liberation"?  It 
Is  an  attempt  to  commit  aggression  by  means 
short  of  openly  marching  armies  across  fron- 
tiers. It  U  a  naked  attempt  to  seize  a  piece  of 
real  estate.  The  technique  is  to  destroy  an 
enemy  government  by  stealing  Its  people.  It 
U  a  grotesque  measure  of  Viet  Cong  success 
that  not  only  the  Vietnamese  peasants,  but 
also  a  good  many  well-intentioned  FlUplnoe 
have  been  duped  Into  a  naive  belief  that 
these  political  gangsters  are  honorable  pa- 
trlou. 

SOUTH   VBTNAM   aCOUnTS  AaSMTAMCC  ACAINCT 


As  a  result  of  the  flagrant  vloUtlons  of  the 
Geneva  Agreements  by  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese, which  resulted  In  the  Invasion  of 
South  Vietnam  by  communUt  forces  armed 
by  Red  China  and  directed  by  Peking,  the 
United  States  of  America  upon  request  by  the 
legally  constituted  South  Vietnam  govern- 
ment decided  to  lend  Ite  military  aasUtance  to 
South  Vietnam. 

There  were  no  US  combat  forces  in  South 
Vietnam  at  the  time  the  communUts  began 
to  increase  their  aggression  in  1960.  How- 
ever, in  the  words  of  President  Johnson 
"unchecked  aggression  against  free  and  help- 
less people  would  be  a  great  threat  to  our 
freedom  and  an  offense  to  our  own  consci- 
ence." Henoe  the  United  States  fulfilled  its 
commitment  by  sending  combat  troops  not 
for  purposes  of  aggression  but  to  fight  side 
by  side  with  the  600.000  Vietnamese  troops 
In  defense  of  the  territorial  Integrity  of  the 
free  peoplea  of  Soutb  Vletnant. 

THX  U.B.  OOMMmtENT 

ThU  painful  decUlon  the  United  States 
had  to  make  If  only  to  show  to  the  people  of 
the  free  world  that  she  was  ever  ready  to 
comply  with  her  solemn  conunltments  not 
only  in  South  Vietnam  but  in  any  part  of  the 
globe. 

For  It  U  abundantly  clear  that  should  the 
United  States  renege  from  Its  commitments. 
It  would  be  encouraging  additional  com- 
munist subversion  and  aggression  through- 
out the  globe.  If  the  aggression  against  South 
Vietnam  were  permlttad  to  succeed,  in  the 
words  of  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  "the 


forces  of  militant  oocnmunlam  everywhere 
would  be  vastly  heartened  and  ws  could  ex- 
pect to  see  a  serlss  of  so-called  'wars  of 
liberation'  In  Asia,  Latin  America  and 
Africa." 

The  United  States  U  more  than  ever  de- 
termined to  stop  communUt  aggression  in 
South  Vietnam  just  as  it  did  In  Berlin,  Greece, 
Korea  and  Cuba,  to  mention  a  few. 

HUtorlans  will  still  remember  that  In  these 
countries  the  communist  forces  of  aggression 
were  stopped  In  their  tracks  because  of  a  firm 
determination  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  stop  communUt  aggression  where- 
ever  it  may  be  found. 

As  Preeident  Johnson  and  hU  predecessors 
have  repeatedly  emphasized,  the  American 
objective  in  Southeast  Asia  U  peace — a  peace 
In  which  the  various  peoples  of  the  areas  can 
manage  their  own  alfairs  In  their  own  ways. 
America  does  not  seek  to  destroy  or  overturn 
the  communUt  regimes  in  Hanoi  and  Peking. 
All  America  wants  U  that  the  communists 
cease  their  aggresslona.  that  they  leave  their 
neighbors  alone.  The  United  States  bad 
sought  to  achieve  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
war  In  Vietnam  but  the  CommunUts  had 
inevitably  slammed  the  door.  The  commu- 
nUts would  not  discuss  at  a  conference  table 
unless  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  would 
be  withdrawn  from  South  Vietnam,  some- 
thing totally  unacceptable  to  America. 

SOXrrH   VIXTNAICXSX  EkQUKBT  phujppiir 
AaaiSTAMCX 

Because  of  the  precarious  situation  ob- 
taining in  South  Vietnam,  the  Prime  MinUter 
of  the  government  of  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam has  sent  a  plea  to  our  government  for 
an  engineering  battalion  with  aidequate  secu- 
rity cover.  The  first  request  was  made  on 
April  14.  1965  when  Dr.  Phan  Buy  Quat. 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam, 
addressed  a  letter  to  then  Preeident  Dloedado 
Macapagal.  President  Macapagal  In  response 
to  the  South  Vietnamese  request  recommend- 
ed the  approval  of  House  Bill  No.  17838  In 
1966.  In  that  year,  the  Liberal-controlled 
House  of  Repreeentatlves  approved  the  bill 
but  the  NadonalUta-controlled  Senate  head- 
ed by  then  Senate  President  Marcos  failed  to 
act  on  the  same. 

The  second  request  was  made  in  February 
a,  1966.  when  the  Ambassador  of  South  Viet- 
nam to  the  Philippines  sent  a  similar  letter 
to  President  Ferdinand  Marcos. 

To  the  credit  of  President  Marcos,  a  Naclon- 
allsta.  after  having  been  apprised  of  all 
the  facts  surrounding  the  Vietnamese  prob- 
lem, he  recommended  to  Congress  the  approv- 
al of  a  bill  appropriating  money  for  the 
sending  of  a  Philippine  engineering  battalion 
with  the  necessary  security  to  South  Viet- 
nam. 

The  Issue,  therefore,  transcends  partisan 
politics.  Both  President  Macapagal.  a  Liberal, 
and  President  Marcos,  A  NaclonalUU.  have 
agreed  to  send  Filipino  troope  to  Vietnam, 
just  as  in  the  United  States  three  American 
Presidents,  namely,  Elsenhower,  a  Republi- 
can. Kennedy,  a  Democrat  and  Johnson  an- 
other Democrat,  had  seen  fit  to  come  to  the 
military  aid  of  the  Republic  of  South  Viet- 
nam. 

THX    rUNOAMXNTAL    XSSXrXS 

Brushing  aside  all  technicalities.  In  my 
humble  observation,  the  main  questions  boil 
down  to  these:  Is  It  to  the  best  Interests  of 
the  Philippines  and  the  Filipino  people  to 
aasUt  a  beleaguered  friendly  neighbor  who 
has  asked  for  assUtance  in  fighting  a  com- 
mon enemy?  Is  It  moral  and  proper  for  us, 
the  Philippines,  a  democratic  coiuitry,  to 
lUten  to  the  advice  of  our  great  ally  and 
benefactor,  the  United  States,  so  that  we 
may  heed  the  South  Vietnamese  supplication? 

Let  me  present  for  your  valued  considera- 
tion my  argiiments  In  favor  of  sending  an 
engineering  battalion  with  adequate  security 
cover  to  South  Vietnam  as  envisaged  in  Sen- 
ate Bill  No.  160. 
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The  globe  U  divided  Into  two  camps  of 
contradicting  and  confilctlng  ideologies:  the 
democratic  camp  which  stands  for  freedom 
and  the  communist  block  which  stands  for 
slavery. 

Everyone  realizes  the  fact  that  the  leader 
of  the  free  world  is  the  United  States  and 
that  we  Just  like  South  Vietnam  belong  to 
the  democratic  camp.  The  Issue  before  us  Is 
the  expansion  of  our  nation's  commitment  In 
South  Vletnami.  I  wish  to  make  it  clear  tViat 
the  issue  Is  expansion  omiommltment  which 
already  exists.  There  are  almost  70  Filipino 
personnel  in  South  Vietnam  today  engaged 
In  medical,  civic  action  and  psychological 
warfare  work.  What  is  asked  of  us  is  to  send 
engineering  forces  so  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese government  will  be  able  to  free  more 
of  Its  armed  forces  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
fighting,  as  Indeed  they  do. 

Would  it  not  be  more  prudent  and  ad- 
visable to  help  a  friendly  neighbor  fighting 
for  Its  very  life  against  a  common  enemy,  the 
communUt  reds,  so  that  should  we  be  placed 
under  the  same  predicament  we  would  like- 
wise be  able  to  request  similar  assistance? 

For  let  there  be  no  mistake  about  it,  the 
North  Vietnamese  are  merely  following  in- 
structions of  Mao  Tse  Tung  whose  Defense 
Minuter  Un  Plao.  who  is  also  Vlce-Chalr- 
man  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  Cen- 
tral Committee  and  a  Vice  Premier  has  stated 
"the  seizure  of  power  by  armed  force,  the 
settling  of  the  issue  by  toar  U  the  central 
task  and  highest  form  of  revolution."  Lin 
Plao  has  stated  the  objectives  of  the  Chinese 
communUts  and  that  was  to  "establUh  rural 
base  areas  and  the  use  of  the  countryside  to 
encircle  the  cities  and  finally  capture 
them" — to  shape  the  army  first  and  foremost 
on  a  political  basU  to  seize  the  power  of  a 
state  "by  revolutionary  violence"  for,  as  Mao 
Tse  Tung  says,  "political  power  grows  out  of 
the  barrel  of  a  gun." 

For  what  Is  at  stake  In  South  Vietnam? 
The  United  States,  to  be  sure  considers  that 
its  security,  its  vital  Interests  are  at  stake  In 
South  Vietnam.  By  the  same  token,  the  fun- 
damental security  of  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  U  also  at  stake  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Let  us  analyse  thU. 

THX    STXATXCIC    CONSmxRATIONS 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about  the  im- 
mense importance  of  South  Vietnam;  the 
unpleasant  reality  U  that  It  Is  all  true.  By 
a  whim  of  hUtory  that  small  and  tortured 
country  has  become  pivotal  both  politically 
and  psychologically,  like  Poland  at  the  out- 
set of  World  Vfoj  II.  Its  loss  to  the  commu- 
nUts could  lead  eventually  to  the  loss  of  the 
entire  Southeast  Asian  Peninsula,  an  area  of 
more  than  two  million  square  miles,  with  a 
population  of  more  than  250  million. 

The  Southeast  Asian  Peninsula  has  obvious 
economic  importance.  It  U  a  trade  gateway 
almost  as  important  as  the  Suez  Canal.  If 
It  were  barred  to  the  major  trading  nations 
of  the  free  world,  air  and  shipping  lines 
would  be  forced  to  shift  round-the-world 
routes  to  places  like  Darwin  in  northern 
Axistralia  2,000  miles  south  of  the  present 
route  through  Manila. 

South  East  Asia  Is  imderpopulated  and 
contains  vast  natural  resoiirces  such  as  oil. 
rubber  and  tin — and  most  important  of  all, 
major  surpluses  of  rice.  Its  rice  has  been  the 
goal  of  Chinese  imperialism  for  centuries. 
Just  as  it  was  for  the  Japanese  in  World 
War  n.  Today,  South  East  Asia  is  Peking's 
main  hope  for  solving  the  Communist  China's 
massive  food  problem. 

Capttire  of  South  East  Asia  would  tip  the 
balance  of  worid  resources  toward  the  Com- 
munist bloc,  dramatically  reinforcing  its 
limited  economic  power — and  thus  Its  mili- 
tary power,  with  a  corresponding  loss  of 
strength  to  the  free  world.  In  effect,  com- 
munUt contr(4  of  South  East  Asia  would 
amount  to  collapse  of  the  tenuous  stability, 


the  precarious  balance  of  power  between  the 
world's  two  major  power  blocs,  with  incal- 
culably dangerous  consequences. 

CommunUt  objectives  In  South  East  Asia 
have  long  been  clear  to  anyone  who  cared  to 
examine  the  facts. 

PHn.n»PINE   NATIONAL   SECUBrTY   AND 
NATIONAL  INTERESTS 

From  the  foregoing  enumeration  of  facts. 
It  Is  patently  clear  that  the  loss  of  South 
Vietnam  to  the  free  world  would  eventually 
be  a  loss  of  Southeast  Asia  to  the  commu- 
nists, thereby  causing  a  most  serious  threat 
to  our  national  security.  Viewed  from  the 
light  of  cold  reasoning.  Is  not  our  country 
fully  justified  in  sending  additional  assistance 
to  South  Vietnam  as  requested  by  her 
leaders? 

Certainly,  it  is  to  our  national  Interest  to 
defend  and  protect  our  democratic  IdeaU,  lest 
someday  we  lose  all  we  treasure  and  enjoy. 
Lose  to  whom?  No  less  than  to  a  godless, 
ruthless  and  autocratic  foreign  power  whose 
doctrine  we  abhor  because  It  runs  counter 
to  every  principle  of  democracy,  justice  and 
liberty  that  we  have  Imbibed  and  cherished, 
and  whose  system  of  government  we  thor- 
oughly detest  because  it  Is  a  government  of 
a  murderous  clique  whose  god  is  naked 
ptower  and  whose  law  is  murder  and  rape. 

FSEE    WORLD    ASSISTANCE    TO    SOUTH    VIETNAM 

Thirty-one  nations  belonging  to  the  free 
world  have  seen  fit  to  send  assistance  to 
South  Vietnam.  They  are:  Australia.  Repub- 
lic of  China.  Japan.  Korea.  Laos,  Malaysia, 
New  Zealand.  Thailand,  Greece,  Turkey. 
Paltlstan,  Austria,  Belgium,  Denmark,  FYance, 
West  Germany,  Ireland.  Italy,  Luxembourg, 
the  Netherlands,  Spain,  Switzerland,  United 
Kingdom.  Argentina.  Brazil.  Dominican  Re- 
public, Ecuador.  Guatemala,  Uruguay,  Vene- 
zuela and  Canada.  If  countries  ten  thoxisand 
miles  away  from  South  Vietnam  have  ex- 
tended their  assistance  to  an  ally,  certainly 
we.  who  are  only  two  hour's  flight  from 
Saigon  should  be  more  deeply  concerned  in 
putting  out  the  flames  of  communism  that 
would  seek  to  encompass  the  free  nations  of 
Southeast  Asia,  of  which  we  are  one. 

CAN  WX  DEFEND  OURSELVES  WITHOUT  EXTERNAL 
ASSISTANCE? 

As  Often  stated,  we  are  a  small  nation.  The 
basic  philosophy  of  our  national  defense  U 
collective  security.  ThU  we  have  done  by 
entering  into  treaties  of  collective  defense 
with  many  countries  in  the  world  with 
whom  we  have  mutuality  of  Interests  and 
with  whom  we  share  the  same  fundamental 
beliefs  ajid  ideologies. 

But  let  me  present  a  more  potent  argu- 
ment why  we  should  send  an  engineering 
battalion  to  South  Vietnam. 

It  U  an  undeniable  fact  which  all  ultra- 
natlonalUts  or  super-nationalists  will  admit, 
that  by  ourselves  we  could  never  defend  our 
country  against  Red  Chinese  aggression.  Our 
annual  budget  for  defense  purposes  during 
the  last  fiscal  year  was  p284  million.  92%  of 
which  was  for  pay,  allowances  and  retire- 
ment benefits  of  our  Armed  Forces  and  only 
8%  was  expended  for  training,  operations 
and  other  purposes. 

Our  Armed  Forces  consists  of  roughly  43,- 
000  troops;  16.000  In  the  PC,  13.000  In  the 
Army,  5,200  In  the  Navy  and  8,000  In  the  Air 
Force. 

We  have  only  150  alrcrafts,  and  our  Navy 
consists  of  only  50  ships,  hopelessly  inade- 
quate even  to  curb  smuggling. 

Even  if  we  were  to  spend  our  entire  Philip- 
pine government  annual  budget  for  defense 
purposes  alone,  it  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  US  Carrier  "EnterprUe"  on 
combal  station  In  the  South  China  Sea  for 
one  year. 

We  have,  therefore,  to  depend  almost  en- 
tirely upon  the  United  States  for  our  exter- 
nal protection.  Remove  the  United  States 
7th  Fleet  and  13th  Air  Force  and  I  should 


like  to  ask  the  ultra-nationaiUU  where 
would  we  be?  Red  China  could  occupy  the 
Philippines  In  twenty-four  hours. 

WHY  Dm  WE  SIGN  BASES  AGREEMENT  WtTH  U.S.? 

Why  did  we  enter  into  a  military  assistance 
agreement  with  the  United  States?  Let  me 
for  a  moment  recall  the  circumstances. 

In  1933.  my  late  father,  then  Senator  Os- 
mefia,  returned  from  the  United  States  as 
head  of  the  Osrox  Mission  to  Washington 
and  brought  back  with  him  the  Hare-Hawes- 
Cuttlng  Independence  Act.  It  was  necessary 
for  the  Independence  Act  to  become  opera- 
tive that  the  Philippine  Legislature  accept 
the  same. 

In  that  year,  however,  then  Senate  Presi- 
dent Manuel  Quezon  raised  strong  objec- 
tions to  the  H-H-C  Law.  HU  reason  was 
that  the  law  granted  the  United  States  the 
right  to  establUh  military  and  naval  bases 
In  the  Philippines  even  after  independence. 
Mr.  Quezon  said  it  was  Incongruous  for  the 
Phillppinea,  after  having  obtained  her  inde- 
pendent status,  to  have  a  part  of  her  terri- 
tory under  a  foreign  power.  He  raised  the 
same  Issues  that  the  opponents  of  the  Viet- 
nam Bill  are  now  raising — national  dignity, 
sovereignty.  nationalUm.  As  a  result,  the 
H-H-C  Law  was  rejected  by  the  Philippine 
LegUlature.  which  was  then  under  the  con- 
trol of  then  Senate  President  Quezon. 

The  following  year,  Mr.  Quezon  journeyed 
to  Washington.  He  was  able  to  obtain  ap- 
proval of  the  Tydlngs-McDuffle  Act.  This  law 
contained  the  same  provUlons  as  the  H-H-C 
Law  with  one  exception —  under  the  T-M 
Law  the  United  States  would  no  longer  have 
any  right  to  maintain  milltery  and  naval 
bases  in  the  Philippines  after  the  grant  of  in- 
dependence— only  refueling  stations. 

What  happened  afterwards  Is  now  part  of 
history.  When  Japanese  bombs  fell  on  Philip- 
pine soil  on  December  8.  1941.  we  were  caught 
literally  with  our  pants  down.  We  were  un- 
prepared. As  a  result  we  were  invaded  and 
occupied  by  the  Japanese  hordes. 

Had  we  accepted  the  H-H-C  Law  Instead 
of  raising  the  hue  and  cry  of  nationalism. 
America  would  have  been  assured  that  she 
could  maintain  military  and  naval  bases  in 
the  Philippines.  Such  assurances  would  have 
compelled  her  to  fortify  to  the  utmost  her 
naval  and  military  bases  in  our  country, 
knowing  as  she  did  then  that  Japan  was 
feverishly  preparing  to  embark  on  a  plan  of 
establishing  the  so-called  Greater  East  Asia 
Co-prosperity  Sphere. 

Had  America  done  so,  our  country  could 
have  been  spared  the  utter  humiliation  of 
being  Invaded  and  occupied.  It  could  have 
been  impossible  for  Japan  to  conquer  the 
Philippines  just  as  she  found  It  Impossible 
to  invade  Hawaii.  That  I  take  it,  was  the  rea- 
son why  my  father  was  willing  to  give  the 
United  States  all  the  bases  It  needed  for 
the  protection,  not  only  of  Its  Interests  In 
the  Philippines  but  also  for  the  protection 
of  the  Philippines  and  the  preservation  of 
the  Independence  that  the  United  States  had 
promised  her. 

HUtory  has  proven  the  wisdom  of  my 
father's  attitude.  Had  America  fortified  ail 
her  bases  here  to  the  extent  that  she  would 
have,  if  the  H-H-C  Law  had  been  accepted 
by  the  Philippine  Legislature,  there  would 
have  been.  I  dare  say,  no  tragic  surrender 
in  Bataan.  no  Death  March  and  no  humili- 
ating svurender  of  Corregldor. 

But  the  bugbear  of  nationalUm  prevented 
America's  plan  to  fortify  our  country  and  as 
a  result  we  suffer  subjugation. 

Due  to  our  bitter  lessons  learned  from 
World  War  n.  we,  the  FlUplno  people,  ap- 
prehensive as  we  all  were  then  of  our  future, 
speaking  through  our  duly  elected  repre- 
sentatives, authorized  the  President  of  the 
Philippines  to  negotiate  with  the  President 
of  the  United  States  for  the  establUhment 
of  bases  military  and  naval  In  our  country. 
That  was  on  July  28,  1945  or  one  year  be- 
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tan  Xbm  —UblUhmwit  of  FhlUppliM  tn- 
dependeno*.  WbaX  wm  our  ImmwUsta  ob- 
}«cUvm7  Pint  and  formnoat  wm  to  Innm 
th«  tenltorUl  Uit«srltT  of  Um  PhlllppUiM. 
our  country  Second  waa  to  Ku«r*nt««  tb* 
mutuAl  protection  of  the  PblUpplnM  and 
the  United  Btatae.  The  third  wm  to  Inaura 
the  malntenanoe  of  peace  In  the  Pacific. 

After  monthe  of  full  and  mature  delibera- 
tion by  our  le*dera  the  military  baaea  agree- 
ment waa  algned  by  Maoiual  Rozaa  who  waa 
then  Prealdent  of  the  Philippines,  and  Paul 
V.  McNutt,  first  American  Ambaasador  to 
our  Republic.  The  formal  signing  took  place 
right  In  Malacaflang  on  March  31.  1947. 

If,  M  It  must  be  admitted,  the  Philippine 
defenae  la  almost  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  United  States  and  since  we  fully  rec- 
ognize that  America  la  the  leader  of  the 
free  world  In  our  fight  against  the  forces 
of  aggreaalon,  would  It  not  be  In  keeping 
with  our  national  pride  and  dignity  If  when 
requested  by  Uncle  Sam.  we  ahould  send  « 
token  force  to  South  Vietnam  In  order  to 
contrlbuta  our  share  In  the  efforta  to  stop 
the  enemy? 

MATIOMAI.    DIOmTT    SlfB    SOTCBXXOltTT 

I -am  heartily  In  accord  with  those  who  In- 
sist, that.  v«  should  maintain  our  natloOAl 
dignity  and  sovereignty  but  not  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  welfare  and  security.  And  what 
are  we  going  to  do  with  dignity  and  sov- 
ereignty once  we  are  In  the  grip  of  the  Com- 
munists, once  we  have  utterly  lost  freedom, 
even  the  freedom  to  advance  stupid  and  ri- 
diculous suggestions?  If  we  as  a  nation 
have  to  depend  primarily  upon  America  for 
our  external  defense,  would  It  not  be  In 
keeping  with  out  naUonal  dignity  and  sov- 
ereignty if  we  were  to  accept  America's  sug- 
gestion to  do  that  which  she  thinks  should 
be  done  In  the  Intereats  of  our  own  security? 

OSMOCXACT    TH    ACTIOH 

On  February  31,  19M,  I  was  prlvUeged  to 
listen  to  the  brlllUnt  speech  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Batangaa.  a  Na- 
clonallsta  who  spoke  against  the  Vietnam 
Bill.  On  March  1,  1066.  I  was  again  privi- 
leged to  listen  to  the  inspiring  remarks  of 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  Buiacan.  a 
Liberal,  who  spoke  In  favor  of  the  Vietnam 
BiU. 

Here,  Indeed,  was  democracy  In  action — a 
way  of  life  that  we  have  learned  to  love,  but 
which  we  may  not  be  prlvUeged  to  continue 
enjoying  should  the  cause  for  which  our 
allies  are  lighting  In  Vietnam  fall. 
XDnmrt   or  rNrrxD   states   and   philippinb 

INTXXZSTS    Dr    ASIA 

Is  it  not  correct  to  state  that  what  Is  ad- 
vantageous militarily  to  the  United  States  in 
this  part  of  the  globe  would  also  be  advan- 
tageous to  the  Philippines?  All  over  the 
world,  in  Europe,  In  Africa.  Ln  South  Amer- 
ica, in  Asia,  the  forces  of  democracy  are 
locked  in  mortal  combat  with  the  forces  of 
communism.  Here  in  our  little  comer  of  the 
earth,  in  Southeast  Asia,  North  Vietnamese 
soldiers  equipped  with  conxntunlst  guns  have 
invaded  South  Vietnam  In  an  effort  to 
communlze  all  of  Vietnam  and  eventually  all 
of  Southeast  Asia. 

The  United  States,  as  the  leader  of  the 
denxocratlc  bloc  of  free  nations.  In  keeping 
with  her  solemn  commitments,  has  sent 
troops  to  South  Vietnam  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  territorial  integrity  of  the  country. 
(The  United  States  has  no  designs  to  pro- 
ceed to  North  Vietnam,  but  only  to  contain 
subversion  and  aggression  in  South  Viet- 
nam.) Unless  the  free  nations  of  the  world, 
particularly  the  Philippines,  wlU  rally  be- 
hind the  democratic  allies  in  containing 
communist  aggreaalon  In  SoutJt  Vietnam, 
we  will  some  day  wake  up  to  find  all  of 
Southeast  AaU,  Including  Laos,  HiaUaimI, 
Cambodia,  Malays!*,  Singapore,  and  even  the 
PhUipplnes  OraUy  In  the  grip  of  oommu- 
nlsm. 


■Bnrranoir  ov  owoonoM 

i]r*oi.vncKitT  tm  waa 

The  argument  has  been  advanced  that  by 
•ending  an  engineering  battalion  witb  ade- 
quate security  cover  to  South  Vietnam,  the 
Philippines  would  be  Involved  in  war.  Such 
being  the  case.  It  has  been  said  that  we 
would  be  subject  to  retaliation.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  Is  my  confirmed  opinion  that  in  the 
global  conflict  between  the  forces  of  com- 
munism and  the  forces  of'  democracy,  there 
can  be  no  neutralism.  The  communists  will 
attempt  to  Invade  the  Philippines  if  it  suits 
them  regardless  of  whether  or  not  we  are 
Involved. 

moBLKUB  or  1SS4  DirrsaxNT  noM  paosLxiia 
or  isee 

The  revered  names  of  President  Magsaysay 
and  President  Laurel  have  been  mentioned  as 
having  opposed  the  sending  of  troops  to 
Southeast  Asia  In  April  of  1954.  For  that  rea- 
son. It  has  been  argued  that  were  they  alive 
today,  they  would  continue  to  maintain  the 
same  stand. 

Mr.  President,  in  April  10S4,  both  Presi- 
dents Magsaysay  and  Latirel  opposed  sending 
troops  to  Vietnam  because  they  expressed 
oppodtlon  to  the  dispatch  of  military  forces 
to  fight  on  the  side  of  a  colonial  power  that 
was  attempting  to  maintain  Its  hold  over  a 
colony.  In  those  days,  the  Vletminh.  though 
they  were  certainly  led  and  dominated  by 
communists,  were  composed  largely  of  Viet- 
namese who  were  fighting  (or  the  independ- 
ence of  their  homeland  from  Prance.  Today, 
the  situation  Is  entirely  different.  The  gov- 
ernment in  South  Vietnam,  an  independent 
and  sovereign  government,  has  called  for  our 
assistance  In  repelling  a  communist  aggres- 
sive movement  which  seeks  to  destroy  South 
Vietnam's   independence. 

WHAT  CAN  FHIUPrafXS  ACCOMPLIBH   IN   SOTTTH 
VHTNAMT 

In  his  speech,  the  distinguished  and  bril- 
liant gentleman  from  Batangas  stated,  "If 
we  fight  in  South  Vietnam  we  will  not  crush 
the  North  Vietnam  government;  we  will  not 
even  attack  the  Red  Chinese."  .The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Batangas  also  said, 
"Crush  the  Viet  Cong  in  South  Vietnam  to- 
day and  they  will  merely  retreat  into  North 
Vietnam,  rest,  recover,  gain  strength  and 
come  back  again  another  day."  And  he  poses 
the  question,  "Will  they  disappear?" 

The  question,  Mr.  Prealdent,  Is  not  "Will 
they  disappear?"  but  will  they  have  learned 
that  communist  "wars  of  liberation"  cannot 
succeed  if  the  forces  of  the  free  world  stand 
fast? 

It  Is  the  Intention  of  the  democratic  allies 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  communist  aggres- 
sion and  subversion  in  Southeast  Asia,  to 
teach  the  communists  that  they  will  be  met 
with  resistance  wherever  they  attempt  ag- 
gression, to  convince  the  communists  that 
they  must  stay  within  their  territorial  limits. 
Tbe  communists  should  have  learned  these 
lessons  in  Korea,  Oreece,  Berlin.  Malaysia,  In 
the  Philippines  and  Cuba,  where  free  nations 
reacted  with  firmness  and  determination.  It 
la  clear  that  the  lesson  must  be  taught  again 
today  in  Vietnam. 

oaasT  BaxTAiN'a  coirnuBxrnoit 
The  distinguished  gentleman  from  Batan- 
gsis  states  that  Oreat  Britain  has  sent  "much 
sympathy,  no  troops." 

Mr.  President.  Oreat  Britain  Is  In  an  awk- 
ward situation  in  that  it  Is  one  of  the  Co- 
chairmen  of  the  Oeneva  Conference,  a  body 
that  is  considered  to  be  in  continuing  exist- 
ence. In  order  to  fulfill  properly  Its  role  as 
Co-Chalrman,  the  United  Kingdom  cannot 
be  placed  In  a  position  of  making  too  obvious 
a  oommitment  on  either  side.  However,  the 
United  Kingdom  has  provided  a  British  Ad- 
visory Mission  In  South  Vietnam  for  about 
five  years. 

This  Mission,  composed  of  veterans  who 
participated  In  putting  down  the  communist 


insurgency  in  Malaya,  has  provided  valuable 
advice  and  assistance  to  tbe  South  Viet- 
namese, and  has  w<H-ked  In  cooperation  with 
tbc  Malaysian  government  in  arranging  train- 
ing for  more  than  3,000  Vietnamese  military 
officers  In  Malaysia. 

The  United  Kingdom  has  also  provided  con- 
siderable economic  support  to  South  Viet- 
nam, including  laboratory  equipment  for 
Saigon  University,  typesetting  equipment  for 
the  government  printing  ofllce.  a  cobalt  deep- 
ray  therapy  unit  for  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute and  much  equipment  for  the  facilities 
of  medicine,  science  and  pharmacy  at  Saigon 
Univeralty,  the  Meteorological  Service  and 
the  Agricultural  School  at  Saigon,  the  Atomic 
Research  Bstabllshment  at  Oalat,  and  the 
Faculty  of  Education  at  Hue.  The  United 
Kingdom  has  also  agreed  to  provide  60,000 
British  pounds  sterling  worth  of  dlesel  fish- 
ing boat  enginee. 

THAIUkm'a  COW'IKIBUIION 

Our  distinguished  colleague  from  Batangas 
states  that  Thailand  has  provided  no  troops 
in  South  Vietnam.  Mr.  President,  the  Thais 
have  supplied  a  military  air  detachment  with 
C-47  pilots,  navigators  and  maintenance  men. 
They  are  now  on  duty  flying  operational 
transport  missions  for  the  Vietnamese  forces. 
In  addition,  they  have  provided  cement  and 
zinc  roofing  materials  and  have  provided  Jet 
training  for  Vietnamese  pilots  In  Thailand. 
Thailand  has  an  Incipient  communist  Insur- 
gency movement  of  Its  own  to  contend  with 
in  Northeast  Thailand.  It  Is  making  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  antl-communlst 
struggle  in  Southeast  Asia  by  committing  Its 
armed  forces  and  police  to  internal  defense. 
Moreover.  Thailand's  distinguished  Prime 
Minister  said  during  his  visit  to  this  country 
two  weeks  ago  that  Thailand  is  prepared  to 
do  more  in  Vietnam  If  necessary. 

WHAT  HAVX  AUSTBALIA  AND  NKW  ZEALAND  DONSt 

Hie  distinguished  gentleman  from  Batan- 
gas also  criticizes  the  size  of  Australian  and 
New  Zealand  troop  commitments. 

Mr.  President,  both  Australian  and  New 
Zealand  are  deeply  conunltted  to  the  defense 
of  the  Malaysia-Singapore  area,  and  maintain 
large  forces  there.  No  one  can  doubt  the  im- 
portance of  keeping  those  forces  where  they 
are.  The  stability  of  that  area  would  be  Jeop- 
ardized if  they  were  moved. 

Australia,  in  proportion  to  Its  resources 
and  population,  has  made  a  major  contribu- 
tion in  Vietnam  for  the  past  several  years. 
In  addition  to  sending  a  crack  infantry  bat- 
talion, 100  specialists  In  Jungle  warfare  and 
an  air  force  unit  which  flies  dally  logistical 
support  missions  for  the  Vietnamese  forces, 
Australia  has  provided  a  million  Vietnamese 
textbooks,  3,300  tons  of  corrugated  roofing 
for  Vietnamese  military  dependent  housing, 
15.570  sets  of  hand  tools,  16,000  blankets, 
14.000  cases  of  condensed  milk  and  a  50- 
kilowatt  radio  broadcasting  station.  Hun- 
dreds of  Vietnamese  have  been  sent  to  Aus- 
tralia for  training. 

Australia  has  also  provided  surgical  teams, 
civil  engineers  and  dairy  and  agricultural 
experts.  And  furthermore.  Australia  an- 
nounced only  last  week  that  it  Is  tripling 
the  size  of  Its  combat  forces  in  South  Viet- 
nam, bringing  them  up  to  a  strength  of  ap- 
proximately 4,500.  Australia  la  a  richer  na- 
tion than  the  Philippines,  but  we  overlook 
its  small  population^-considerably  less  than 
half  the  population  of  this  country. 

New  Zealand,  a  nation  with  only  one- 
tenth  the  population  of  the  Philippines,  has 
not  only  sent  engineers  and  artillerymen  to 
South  Vietnam,  It  has  provided  New  Zealand 
pounds  equivalent  to  1200.000.00  for  a  scl-. 
ence  building  at  the  University  of  Saigon, 
equipment  for  a  technical  high  school,  and 
Is  training  63  Vietnamese  in  New  Zealand. 

CHINXaC    NATIONAUST    VOLUMTKlKaT 

Tbe  distinguished  Senator  from  Batangas 
has   stated    that    the   Chinese    Natlonallsta 
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have  offered  vdlunteers  and  that  they  have 
been  turned  down. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  that.  If  the  allegation 
is  true,  the  South  Vietnamese  were  wise  to 
decline  an  offer  of  the  Chinese  Nationalist 
volunteers.  It  la  vital  that  Red  China  not  be 
offered  an  excuse  for  sending  "volunteers" 
into  the  Vietnam  conflict  as  she  did  in 
Korea. 

The  response  to  communist  aggression  In 
Vietnam  should  be  a  measured  response, 
carefully  calculated  to  convince  North  Viet- 
nam that  It  must  leave  its  neighbors  alone, 
and  not  a  response  that  would  trigger  Red 
Chinese  Intervention.  I  feel  that  Red  China 
would  view  Nationalist  China  volunteers  In 
South  Vietnam  as  a  fulfillment  of  Chiang 
Kai-Shek's  threat  to  "retake  the  mainland", 
and  would  enter  the  war  openly  and  not  Just 
clandestinely. 

As  it  is.  Nationalist  China  has  provided  to 
South  Vietnam  far  more  than  we  have.  They 
have  sent  an  agricultural  team  composed  of 
more  than  80  men,  a  military  psychological 
warfare  team,  a  surgical  team,  and  an  elec- 
trical power  mission.  They  have  provided 
half  a  million  mathematics  textbooks,  elec- 
trical ix>wer  substations,  prefabricated  ware- 
houses, agricultural  tools,  seeds  and  fertiliz- 
ers, as  well  as  providing  training  for  more 
than  200  Vietnamese  in  Taiwan. 

DOES  INACTION  BT  OTHERS  ABSOLVE  OS? 

Mr.  President,  what  I  deplore  far  more 
than  the  inaccurate  allegations  about  the 
relative  contributions  of  other  countries  to 
the  defense  of  communist  aggression  Is  the 
clear  implication  on  the  part  of  those  who 
make  such  charges  that  since  they  feel  that 
some  other  nations  have  failed  to  fulfill  their 
obligations,  they  believe  that  this  country 
Is  thereby  exonerated,  absolved  of  all  re- 
sponsibilities, to  fulfill  our  obligations. 

One  can  Just  Imagine  the  impact  among 
the  members  of  the  free  world,  and  particu- 
larly the  United  States,  should  the  Philip- 
pines fall  to  extend  the  assistance  requested 
by  our  South  Vietnamese  ally.  The  last  thing 
we  want  the  United  States  not  to  do  is  to 
back  down  on  her  commitments.  Can  we  af- 
ford to  back  down  on  our  own  commitments? 

U.N.  OR  SKATO  COIXECTTVE  ACTIONT 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ba- 
tangas has  stated  that  he  "would  not  oppose 
the  sending  of  such  combat  troops  to  South 
Vietnam  as  are  within  our  capacity"  pro- 
vided that  this  were  done  under  United  Na- 
tions auspices. 

Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  use 
the  good  ofllces  and  the  power  of  the  United 
Nations  to  move  the  Vietnam  conflict  from 
the  battlefleld  to  the  conference  table.  To 
date,  all  such  efforts  have  failed.  On  January 
31,  1966,  the  United  States  formally  re- 
quested the  United  Nations  Security  Council 
to  consider  the  situation  In  Vietnam  and  to 
recommend  steps  toward  a  peaceful  solution. 
However,  the  communists  reacted  as  they  al- 
ways have  in  the  past.  The  very  next  day  fol- 
lowing the  United  States  request  for  -action 
by  the  United  Nations  Security  Council  the 
North  Vietnamese  regime  reiterated  its  stand 
that  the  UN  has  no  right  to  deal  with  the 
Vietnam  question  and  that  any  UN  Security 
Coiincil  resolution  on  the  Vietnam  ques- 
tion would  be  null  and  void. 

In  order  for  the  UN  to  take  collective  ac- 
tion In  Vietnam  under  United  Nations  aus- 
pices, it  would  be  necessary  to  have  Security 
Council  approval.  As  everyone  knows,  this 
would  require  a  unanimous  vote  in  the  Se- 
curity Council  which  would  obviously  be  im- 
possible, since  It  would  be  vetoed  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Individual  members  of  the  SEATO  can 
assist  and  are  assisting  in  South  Vietnam  in 
response  to  individual  requests  from  the 
government  cf  South  Vietnam.  As  we  all 
know,  South  Vietnam,  as  one  of  the  protocol 
states  of  the  SEATO  Treaty  can  call  for 
SEATO  assistance  to  repel  aggression.  How- 


ever, the  SEATO  Treaty  also  provides  that 
collective  action  by  the  eight  SEATO  mem- 
ben  must  be  based  upon  a  unanimous  vote. 
Here  again,  as  in  the  United  Nations  Secu- 
rity Council,  we  cannot  expect  a  unanimous 
vote.  Prance,  one  of  the  eight  SEATO  pow- 
ers, has  already  taken  the  position  that  the 
Vietnam  problem  can  be  solved  only  by  "neu- 
tralization" of  the  area,  which  is  to  say  that 
Prance  has  obviously  abdicated  all  respon- 
sibility for  using  its  military  force  to  pre- 
serve   the    peace    in    Southeast    Asia. 

Therefore,  It  Is  clear  that  action  to  repel 
communist  aggression  In  South  Vietnam 
must  be  based  upon  the  individual  decision 
of  free  nations  in  response  to  South  Viet- 
nam's request  and  not  upon  collective  action 
under  the  provisions  of  either  the  United 
Nations  charter  or  the  SEATO  Treaty. 

WE   CANNOT  AFTORD   NOT  TO   HELP 

The  question  has  been  asked,  can  we  af- 
ford to  send  an  engineering  battalion  with 
security  cover  to  South  Vietnam? 

I  feel,  Mr.  President,  that  the  question 
should  be:  "Can  we  afford  not  to  afford  it?" 
For  certainly,  we  c&nnot  put  a  price  t€ig  on 
liberty  and  freedom. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  2,000  Filipino 
troops  that  will  be  sent  to  Vietnam  will  not 
be  sufficient  to  tilt  the  balemce  In  favor  of 
the  free  world.  Is  it  the  position  of  the 
opponents  of  the  Vietnam  bill  that  we  should 
merely  fold  our  arms  when  there  is  a  fire 
In  the  neighborhood?  Would  It  not  be  bet- 
ter to  contribute  our  share,  no  matter  how 
little,  in  putting  out  the  fire  before  it 
reaches  our  own  house? 

AMERICA'S   MOTIVES   IN   VIETNAM 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  in  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  Vietnam  bill  that  aspersions 
have  been  cast  upon  the  American  motive  in 
Vietnam.  America  today  has  close  to  200,000 
troops  fighting  In  Vietnam.  Just  last  week 
the  U.S.  Senate  voted  an  additional  45  mil- 
lion dollars  for  economic  assistance  to  Viet- 
nam and  4.8  billion  dollars  for  military  as- 
sistance. What  has  America  to  gain  for  her- 
self? Absolutely  nothing.  She  has  no  terri- 
torial designs  on  South  Vietnam,  Just  as  she 
had  no  territorial  designs  on  the  Philippines 
when  she  g^ranted  us  our  independence  in 
1946.  All  that  America  wants  to  accomplish, 
in  the  words  of  President  Johnson,  and  I 
quote:  "We  do  not  seek  the  destruction  of 
any  government,  nor  do  we  covet  a  foot  of 
any  territory.  But  we  insist,  and  we  will  al- 
ways insist,  that  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam shall  have  the  right  of  choice,  the  right 
to  shape  their  own  destiny  in  free  elections 
in  the  South  or  throughout  all  Vietnam  un- 
der international  supervision.  And  they  shall 
not  have  any  government  Imposed  upon 
them  by  force  and  terror  so  long  as  we  can 
prevent  it."  This  is  the  American  stand. 

President  Johnson  adds: 

"Most  of  the  non-Communist  nations  of 
Asia  cannot,  by  themselves  and  alone,  resist 
the  growing  might  and  grasping  ambition  of 
Asian  Communism.  Oiu-  power,  therefore.  Is 
a  vital  shield.  If  we  are  driven  from  the  field 
in  Vietnam,  then  no  nation  can  ever  again 
have  the  same  confidence  In  American  prom- 
ise, or  in  American  protection.  In  each  land 
the  forces  of  Independence  would  be  con- 
siderably weakened.  And  an  Asia  so  threat- 
ened by  communist  domination  would  im- 
peril the  security  of  the  United  States  Itself. 

"We  did  not  choose  to  be  the  guardians 
at  the  gate,  but  there  is  no  one  else. 

"Nor  would  surrender  in  Vietnam  bring 
peace.  We  learned  from  Hitler  at  Munich 
that  success  only  feeds  the  appetite  of  ag- 
gression. The  battle  would  be  renewed  in  one 
country  and  then  another,  bringing  with  It 
perhaps  even  larger  and  crueler  conflict. 

"Moreover,  we  are  in  Vietnam  to  fulfill 
one  of  the  most  solemn  pledgee  of  the  Amer- 
ican nation.  Three  Presidents — President 
Elsenhower,  President  Kennedy,  and  your 
present  President — over  11  years,  have  com- 


mitted themselves  and  have  promised  to  help 
defend  this  small  and  valiant  nation. 

"Strengthened  by  that  promise,  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam  have  fought  for  many 
long  years.  Thousands  of  them  have  died. 
Thousands  more  have  been  crippled  and 
scarred  by  war.  We  cannot  now  dishonor  our 
word  or  abandon  our  conunitment  or  leave 
those  who  believed  us  and  who  trusted  us 
to  the  terror  and  repression  and  murder  that 
would  follow." 

This,  then,  is  why  theC  Americans  are  in 
Vietnam. 

CONCLUSION WE    MUST    HELP 

And  BO,  Mr.  President,  unless  we  adopt  a' 
more  realistic  and  more  generous  policy, 
there  Is  danger  that  our  country  will  ulti- 
mately become  the  exclusive  domain  of  the 
Huks  and  communists,  men  whose  govern- 
ment wherever  found  is  based  not  on  the  will 
of  the  people  but  on  the  whims  of  the  Krem- 
lin and  Peking. 

I  do  not  know  what  stand  my  intelligent 
colleagues  will  take  on  the  Vietnam  bill,  but 
for  myself  I  vote  wholeheartedly  In  favor  of 
sending  additional  assistance  to  Vietnam  as 
requested,  certain  that  In  the  long  run  it 
will  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Philip- 
pines. 

I  have  no  objection  to  playing  politics  now 
and  then,  but  the  welfare  of  the  people 
should  always  be  above  and  beyond  politics. 
Nor  should  we  ever  endanger  their  future  In 
the  name  of  misunderstood  sovereignty  and 
national  dignity. 

And  I  vote  for  this  not  because  I  am  pro- 
American  but  because  I  am  heart  and  soul 
pro-Filipino. 


STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  MON- 
TOYA  m   SUPPORT  OF  S.  740 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  11,  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  testi- 
fied before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  on 
the  problems  of  the  Spanish-speaking 
American. 

Senator  Montoya's  testimony  is  most 
illuminating  and  presents  a  compre- 
hensive discussion  of  the  problems  of 
the  Spanish-speaking  Americsin  in  the 
fields  of  education,  employment,  poverty, 
health,  housing,  and  other  segments  of 
today's  society.  Senator  Montoya  was 
testifying  on  the  need  for  permanently 
establishing  the  present  Inter-Agency 
Committee  on  Mexican -American  Af- 
fairs. I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
his  bill,  S.  740,  to  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  President,  because  I  believe  that 
Senator  Montoya  has  performed  a  val- 
uable public  service  in  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  Congress  the  critical  situa- 
tion of  this  second  largest  minority  in 
our  country,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  testimony  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

I  commend  Senator  Montoya  for  his 
excellent  remarks  and  for  the  leadership 
which  he  is  displaying  in  improving  the 
opportunities  for  the  Spanish-speaking 
Americans  of  this  great  Nation. 

After  consultation  with  a  number  of 
groups  and  individuals  concerned.  Sen- 
ator Montoya  has  recommended  that  the 
name  of  the  agency  be  changed  to  "Cab- 
inet Committee  on  Opportunity  for  the 
Spanish  Speaking." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows . 
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TTTIfU  R»- 

OBOAirXSATIOM  OW  THB  UB.  Sbnatb  Comkr- 

m  o»  OoTSUfiaifT  Opbbatiovs  m  8d*>- 
ro^T  ov  8.  740.  a  Bill  To  Kstabubx  thb 

iNnBAOBMCT       OOMMIITa       OM       MsXICAlf- 

Amxsicam  AyrADW,  Jvid  ll,  lOW 

DrrmooiTcnoir 
Senator  Mbleoff,  Members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Executive  ReorgAnlz*tlon :  I  wel- 
come tbla  opportunity  to  return  and  teatUy 
before  thla  Subcommittee  on  which  I  aerrwl 
for  foiir  7«*n  untu  this  Seealon  of  CongreM. 
It  lA  like  a  homecoming  to  me.  I  have  many 
fond  mamorlea  of  our  paat  dellberatlona  be- 
fore thia  Subcommittee.  It  la  therefore,  rather 
approprtau  that  the  subject  which  ha* 
brought  ta»  back  to  appear  before  you  to 
testify  Is  a  subject  very  dear  to  my  heart. 
That  la,  the  future  well-being  of  the  Ameri- 
cans of  Spanish  descent  In  this  country. 

As  you  have  stated.  Ut.  Chairman,  the  sub- 
ject of  these  hearings  Is  a  bill,  S.  740,  which 
I  Introduced  on  January  38.  10«0,  to  esUb- 
Uah  the  Interagency  Committee  on  Mezlcan- 
Amerlcan  AiTalrs.  I  have  been  Joined  on  this 
bill  by  34  of  our  colleagues,  attesting  to  the 
aaed  ful  support  for  the  legislation.  I  am 
I>]nas<w\  tQ  note  to  the  Subcommittee  that  the 
oosponaors  of  the  bill  are  from  both  poUUcal 
parties  and  from  all  segments  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  proceeding  further 
with  my  statement,  I  would  like  to  make  a 
few  preliminary  remarks.  When  we  speak  of 
Americans  of  Spanish  descent,  we  are  really 
speaking  of  Mexican-Americans.  Spaniah- 
Amerlcans.  Puerto  Rlcans.  Individuals  from 
Latin  American  countries,  Cubans,  and 
others.  Sometimes,  they  are  referred  to  as 
Mexican -Americans:  sometimes — as  in  my 
home  State  of  New  Mexico — Spanish  Ameri- 
cans; oftentimes  as  Americans  of  Spanish 
descent,  and  any  number  of  designations. 
These  phrases  are  used  Interchangeably  and 
normally  all  are  meant  to  mean  the  same 
thing.  Bach  has  its  pluses  and  minuses. 
Throughout  the  rest  of  my  statement  I  will 
be  referring  to  Spanish-speaking  Americans 
merely  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  and  not  to 
overlook  the  other  designations. 

I  will  also  devote  a  few  minutes  during 
my  statement  to  the  special  problems  of  the 
Puerto  Rlcans,  who  although  do  share  the 
general  problems  of  the  Spanish -American 
community,  also  have  their  own  peculiar 
characteristics. 

I  intend  to  discuss  with  you  briefly  Jtist 
who  the  Spanish-Americans  are;  what  their 
problems  are:  what  the  existing  Inter- 
Agency  Committee  on  Mexican  American 
Affairs  baa  accomplished;  what  yet  needs  to 
be  done;  the  growing  unrest  within  the 
Spanish- American  community;  and  why  I 
feel  the  blU  before  you  now,  S.  740,  Is  the 
hope  of  the  Spanish -speaking  Americans  of 
this  country. 

I  intend  to  offer  some  amendments  to  the 
bill  which  I  will  also  discuss  with  you  as 
well  as  other  amendments  before  you. 

In  addition  to  my  statement  this  morning. 
I  also  have  with  me  a  number  of  materials 
with  reference  to  the  Spanish-American 
which  I  have  had  prepared.  I  will  be  refer- 
ring to  these  materials  In  my  statement  from 
time  to  time.  I  ask  that  they  be  made  a  part 
of  the  hearing  record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  testimony.  I  believe  that  these  materials 
along  with  the  testimony  which  you  will  re- 
ceive during  the  next  two  days,  will  result 
m  the  most  comprehensive  and  meaning- 
ful compilation  on  the  problems  of  the 
Spanish-speaking  American  community  that 
has  ever  been  put  together  In  any  one  place. 
I  think  that  If  no  other  purpose  were  to  be 
••rved  by  these  hearings,  this  factor,  m  it- 
••if.  would  make  th«  hearings  weU  worth 
while. 


IM  me  turn  rmtbar  briefly  to  a  dlscuMlon 
of.  "Just  who  are  the  Spaniah-Amerloansr*' 

I  like  to  make  a  particular  stateokant, 
which  I  usuaUy  tell  In  Jest  but  which  upon 
rsAeotlon  has  much  truth  In  it.  The  state- 
ih«ht  v«T  simply  goes  like  this:  "When  the 
Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth  Rock,  the 
^>anlah  were  there  to  feed  than  pinto 
beans  I" 

As  I  stated.  I  usually  «>ake  the  remark  in 
Jest,  but  it  does  have  more  truth  than  not. 
I  think  that  most  Americans  think  of  the 
Spanish-speaking  American  as  a  "foreigner." 
It's  an  accepted  fact.  It's  not  usually  even 
challenged,  neither  in  the  mind  of  the  in- 
dividual nor  in  discussions  with  others  Of 
Uke  thinking. 

Without  recounting  a  lengthy  course  In 
American  history.  I  think  it  is  essential  for 
the  purpose  of  these  hearings,  to  lay  the 
proper  foundation,  to  have  in  the  record 
a  short  hiatorj  of  the  Spanish-speaking 
American. 

Long  before  the  first  Pilgrims  landed  at 
Plymouth    Rock,    the   Spanish    had    already 
made  explorations  Into  what  Is  now  South- 
western United  Statee  and   had  established 
setUements.  As  early  as  1838.  Cabeza  de  Vaca. 
whoae   ships    had    wrecked    near    Galveston 
Island,  ^wnt  the  next  eight  years  roaming 
the  area  that  Is  now  Texas  before  making 
his  way  back  to  Mexico  City  in  1838.  (In  1810 
Hernando    Cortes    and    his    conqulstadores 
landed  on  the  Mexican  coast  near  Veracruz, 
only  37  years  after  Columbiu  discovered  the 
Islands  of  the  Caribbean.  Already  Spain  had 
colonized  the  Ules  of  Hlspanlola  and  Cuba. 
By  1531  Cortex  had  conquered  the  powerful 
Astec   Empire   and   Mexico.   In   1832  he  was 
named  Governor  and  captain -general  of  New 
Spain,  and  was  superseded  in   1638  by  An- 
tonio de  Mendoza,  first  viceroy  of  New  Spain. 
In   1839,  de  Vaca's  tales  excited  Mendoza 
to    send    an    expedition    north.    Journeying 
through  Sonora.  the  valley  of  San  Pedro  in 
New  Mexico,  and  arrived  at  the  Zunl  villages 
in  Arlxona.  Francisco  Coronado  led  another 
expedition  In   1640  in  search  of  the  fabled 
"seven  cities  of  gold."  Between  1638  and  1603 
the  Spanish  explored  the  borderlands  from 
Galveston  to  San  Diego.  Sonora  to  Santa  Pe 
Spain   then   centered  iu  interest  in  Mexico 
and  40  years  elapsed  before  the  settlement 
of  New  Mexico  was  underUken.  It  was  here 
that  the   first   permanent  Spanish   penetra- 
tion occurred.  In  15»8  Juan  de  Onate  went 
first  to  El  Paso  and  then  up  the  Rio  Grande 
to  a  point  near  Sanu  Pe  and  there  esUb- 
Ushed  a  setUement  in  1809.  Just  two  years 
after  the  English  had  made  their  first  set- 
Uement far  to  the  east  in  Virginia. 

Prom  this  date  forward.  Spanish  setUers 
began  moving  in  numbers  Into  what  is  now 
United  SUtes  territory. 

It  was  almost  300  years  before  the  de- 
scendanu  of  the  early  Spanish  settlers  were 
to  meet  with  the  descendants  of  the  early 
Engiuh  settlers.  With  the  LoulsUna  Pur- 
chase in  1803.  new  terrttortee  were  now  beck- 
oning the  setUers  of  the  East.  The  pattern 
for  future  confllcU  between  the  "Spanish" 
and  the  "Americans"  was  being  shaped. 

Several  years  of  battling  followed,  princi- 
pally in  the  area  which  Is  now  Texas.  General 
Sam  Houston,  Sanu  Ana,  the  "Battle  of 
the  Alamo",  the  conflict  over  the  Nuecee 
River-Rio  Grande  boundary,  the  annexation 
of  Texas  In  1848,  declaration  of  war  by  Mexico 
against  the  United  States  In  1846,  the  Treaty 
of  Guadalupe-Hidalgo,  the  Gadsden  Pur- 
chase— all  these  are  famous  names  In  Amer- 
ica's history.  Any  American  school  child  to- 
day U  familiar  with  them.  However,  In  what 
connoution  is  he  familiar  with  them?  They 
represent  periods  of  bloodshed,  of  war.  of 
hatred.  Por  the  "Anglo"  child  they  engender 
a  feeling  of  patriotism  for  his  coimtry.  a 
feeling  of  aUenation  from  the  "enemy."  And 
who  is  the  'enemy'  in  the  minds  of  the  chUd, 


M  in  the  minds  of  the  adulter  TIm  "enemy" 
Is  the  Mexican- American,  the  ^?anlah-Amer- 
loan,  the  foreigner. 

I  think  It  to  basic  for  us  to  reflect  upon 
our  history  If  w«  ar*  to  attempt  to  analyse 
why  the  SpanUh-speaklng  American  Is  where 
he  is  today,  why  the  Spanlsh-q>eaklng  Amer- 
ican is  treated  as  he  Is  today.  If  we  are  to 
try  to  understand  the  basic  problems  and  to 
seek  solutions. 

Our  treatment  of  the  American  Indian  U 
referred  to  In  history  books  as  the  blackest 
mark  on  our  hUtory.  Thto  is  ao  because  the 
American  Indian  was  here  before  anybody 
and  he  has  been  conquered,  persecuted,  and 
put  on  reservations.  Although  we  establUhed 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  look  after 
the  welfare  of  the  Indian  cltlaens,  our  treat- 
ment of  the  American  Indian  U  still  a  very 
black  mark  on  our  history.  We  have  so  far 
to  go  to  make  things  right. 
But  what  of  those  of  our  citizens  that  were 

here  on  this  land  second  only  to  the  Indian 

that  Is,  the  Spanish-speaking?  Just  Uke  the 
Indian,  he.  too.  was  conquered,  persecuted 
and  "put  In  his  place."  Just  Uke  the  Indian 
who  even  today  in  the  minds  of  most  Amer- 
icans, has  been  stereotyped  as  the  dumb, 
buffalo-himtlng  savafe  who  is  being  chased 
all  over  the  movie  screen  until  he  is  slaugh- 
tered and  conquered,  the  Spanish-speaking 
American,  too,  has  been  stereotyped  but  this 
time  as  the  "foreigner"  wearing  a  sombrero, 
and  with  a  mustache,  who  is  too  dumb  and 
lasy  to  do  anything  today  and  who  always 
leaves  his  chores  In  cigarette  commercials 
go  until  "manana." 

The  Anglos'  earliest  impressions  of  Spanish 
settlers  and  of  Mexican  settlers  after  the 
annexations  following  the  Mexican  War.  were 
that  the  Spanish -speaking  were  poor,  Idle, 
and  given  to  drinking,  thievery,  and  gam- 
bling. Herein  was  formed  the  first  basis  for 
the  stereotype  of  the  Spanish-speaking  which 
often  exists  today.  They  have  been  regarded 
by  the  Anglo  as  part  of  the  landscape  that 
needed  developing.  The  fact  that  since  the 
turn  of  the  century  the  majority  of  Mexicans 
who  have  Immigrated  Into  Texas  have  come 
from  the  Mexican  peasant  population — 
Mexico's  economically,  educationally,  and 
politically  impoverished  class — has  added  to 
the  Spanlsh-speaJclng  being  stereotyped  as 
poor.  Ignorant,  and  inferior. 

Thus,  although  stereotyped  as  an  inferior 
class,  the  Spanish-speaking  American  may 
be  a  descendant  of  the  Spanish  explorers  of 
Cortez,  Cabeza  de  Baca,  or  Coronado.  Or  he 
may  have  recenUy  Immigrated  from  Mexico 
and  may  well  be  a  descendant  of  the  great 
Aztec  civilization.  Or  he  could  well  be  a 
Puerto  Rlcan.  a  Spanish  American  from 
Spain,  a  Central  American  from  Costa  Rica. 
Panama,  or  the  other  Central  American 
countries,  or  he  might  be  a  South  American, 
or  a  Cuban.  All  have  the  same  background, 
language  and  surnames. 

Whatever  his  ethnic  origin,  the  Spanish- 
speaking  American  is  one  of  10  million  in 
this  country — the  second  largest  minority  In 
America,  representing  6%  of  o\ir  total  popu- 
lation. He  is  one  who  moved  out  into  the 
frontier  lands  of  oxir  Nation  Just  like  the 
Anglo  American  did.  But  unlike  the  Anglo* 
American,  the  Spanish-speaking  American 
had  to  give  way  as  did  the  American  Indian. 
He  lost  lands  which  he  had  held  for  cen- 
turies. He  lost  his  footing  In  his  conununlty. 
He  became  the  governed  In  his  village.  His 
language,  which  had  been  the  tongue  of 
commerce,  became  the  mark  of  the  "for- 
eigner." Suddenly  this  was  no  longer  his 
land  or  home. 

The  Spanish-speaking  American  has  bean 
pushed  Into  menial  Jobs,  into  poor  educa- 
tion, into  barrios — the  ghettos  of  Spanish- 
speaking  Americans.  Caught  in  a  vlcloua 
circle,  they  have  set  the  patterns  of  poverty 
which  their  children,  to  the  present,  aeveral 
decades  later,  still  encounter. 
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Except  for  the  Puerto  Rlcans.  who  are  con- 
centrated primarily  In  New  York  City,  the 
Spanlsh-si>eaklng  American  is  concentrated 
principally  In  the  five  Southwestern  States 
of  Arizona,  Colorado,  California,  New  Mexico, 
and  Texas.  ^;>anlsh-speaklng  Americans, 
however,  are  becoming  more  dispersed  and 
can  be  found  In  virtually  all  of  the  50  states 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  In  significant 
numbers. 
paoBtucs  or  lax  spanish-speakxnc  ameucan 

Just  what  are  the  problems  which  the 
Spanish-speaking  American  confronts  In 
American  life  today?  In  a  phrase,  one  might 
sum  up  the  Spanish-speaking  American  as 
being  at  the  "bottom  of  the  heap." 

In  Jobs — nearly  80%  work  In  unskilled  or 
semiskilled  Jobs — porters,  laborers,  elevator 
operators,  and  ao  forth; 

In  education — most  Spanlsh-speaklng 
Americana  barely  complete  the  eighth  grade 
and  many  are  fimctlonally  Illiterate  as  In 
Texas  where  40%  of  the  Spanish-speaking 
population  U  llUterate. 

In  Income — nearly  60%  of  all  Spanish- 
speaking  American  families  fall  below  the 
poverty  line  of  $3,200:  and 

In  business — they  own  less  than  1%  of  the 
U.S.  Businesses. 

Thus,  the  Spanish-speaking  American  Is 
not  only  a  numerical  minority,  his  level  of 
living  and  participation  In  the  economy  Is  so 
minor  as  to  be  difficult  to  measure.  We  have 
seen  much  progress  made  in  recent  years 
towards  uplifting  members  of  minority  races, 
and  I  have  been  proud  to  have  played  a  part 
In  this  pirogress  as  a  Member  of  Congress. 
But.  whether  we  like  to  admit  It  or  not,  al- 
though aimed  at  meeting  the  problems  of 
all  minorities,  these  efforts  have  really  been 
concentrated  on  meeting  the  problems  of  the 
largest  minority  In  this  country.  Little  con- 
scloxis  effort  has  been  made  towards  assisting 
the  second  largest,  the  Spanish-speaking 
American. 

Let  me  discuss  specifically  the  things  to 
which  I  refer. 

A.  Education 

The  statistics  on  Spanish-speaking  Ameri- 
can educational  levels  illustrate  that  the 
Spanish-speaking  American  lags  markedly 
behind  all  other  ethnic  groups  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  American  Indian.  The  Spanish- 
speaking  American  ranks  below  the  Negro  In 
education. 

I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  record,  a 
number  of  charts  and  tables  stimmarlzing 
the  educational  status  of  the  Spanish-speak- 
ing American.  Brlefiy.  these  facts  and  figures 
and  other  materials  show  that: 

Spanish-speaking  persons  14  years  and 
over  in  the  Southwest  average  3.9  years  less 
schooling  than  the  Anglo  and  1.6  years  less 
than  the  non-white  pop\il*tlon.  Including 
both  Negro  and  Indian.  (Anglos  13.0  years, 
non-white  0.7  years.  Spanish-speaking  8.1 
years).  Exclude  the  Indian  and  the  differ- 
ence would  be  even  more  revealing. 

The  schooling  gap  Is  most  severe  In  Texas 
with  a  difference  of  5.2  years  between  the 
Spanish-speaking  and  Anglo  population  (11.4 
years  for  Anglos  compared  to  6.2  years  for  the 
Spanish-speaking) . 

The  schooling  gap  Is  least  severe  In  Califor- 
nia where  the  Spanlsh-sumamed  average  3.1 
years  less  schooling  than  the  Anglo  popula- 
tion. (Anglos  12.1  years.  Spanish-speaking 
9.0.  non-white  10.8  years) . 

The  quality  of  education  In  an  East  Loe 
Angeles  or  San  Antonio  barrio  may  differ 
sharply  from  that  of  education  In  a  school 
located  in  an  upper  or  middle  class  area 
staffed  with  better  personnel  and  having  bet- 
ter facilities. 

The  American  school  system  has  failed  both 
the  second  and  third  generations  of  Spanish- 
speaking  Americana.  Although  native  bom 
Spanish-speaking  Americana  have  twice  the 
schooling  of  the  foreign  born,  their  educa- 
tion level  is  still  extremely  low. 


The  percentage  of  the  Spanish-speaking 
male  population  In  each  of  the  five  South- 
western States  with  no  schooUng  whaUoever 
Is  alarming.  The  percentage  of  Negro  males 
with  no  schooling  In  these  States  is  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  the  general  population. 
However  the  percentages  of  Spanish-speak- 
ing males  with  no  schooling  are  several  times 
that  for  the  total  population  and  range  from 
5.3%  in  Colorado  (as  comp«tf«d  to  1.1  for 
total  population  and  0.9%  Negro)  to  16.0% 
In  Texas  (as  compared  to  3.4%  for  total 
population  and  5.3 "^c  Negro) . 

In  every  Southwestern  State  the  percent- 
ages of  Spanish-speaking  Americans  without 
grade  school  education  are  significantly  great- 
er than  the  figures  for  the  total  population. 
The  respective  figures  for  Spanlsh-Speaktng 
Americans  and  total  population  not  complet- 
ing grade  school  are:  Texas  64.7%,  Spanish- 
speaking  American,  29.2%  total  population; 
Arizona.  53.1%  versus  31.7%;  New  Mexico, 
44.4%  versus  23.1%;  Colorado,  29.9%  versus 
13.9%;   and  California,  37.4%  versus  14.4%. 

In  every  Southwestern  State  the  percent- 
ages of  Spanish-speaking  Anxerican  male 
without  grade  school  education  are  signif- 
icantly greater  than  the  figures  for  the  Negro 
population. 

Spanish-speaking  males  with  a  college  edu- 
cation are  a  very  small  percentage  of  Span- 
ish-speaking males  in  every  state,  ranging 
from  1.6%  In  Arizona  to  2.8%  In  California. 
This  figure  is  7%  to  8%  higher  for  the  total 
population  In  every  state.  It  should  be  added 
here  that  the  figures  for  Spanish-speaking 
college  graduates  Include  Latin  American  cit- 
izens here  going  to  school.  At  the  University 
of  Texas  at  Austin,  one-fourth  of  the  Span- 
ish-speaking college  graduates  are  Latin 
American  citizens  who  return  to  their  home- 
land. 

School  enrollment  of  Spanish-speaking 
Americans  shows  a  significant  drop  beglnlng 
with  the  14-15  age  group  at  which  time  88% 
of  the  Mexican  population  is  In  school  as 
compared  to  94.3%  of  total  population. 

Spanish-speaking  Americans  have  a  higher 
drop-out  rate  and  drop  earlier  than  do  Angloe 
and  Negroes. 

Although  Spanish-speaking  Americans  un- 
der 25  constituted  15%  of  all  persons  under 
25  In  the  five  Southwestern  States,  they  con- 
stituted only  6.2%  of  the  total  college  en- 
rollment. 

On  the  seven  campuses  of  the  University  of 
California  less  than  one-half  of  one  percent 
of  the  students  are  Spanlsh-sumamed  al- 
though Spanish-speaking  Americans  make  up 
more  than  15%  of  the  school  age  popula- 
tion m  that  state.  Spanish-speaking  Ameri- 
cans make  up  5.4%  of  the  total  college  en- 
rollment m  California. 

A  large  proportion  of  Spanish -speaking  col- 
lege students  are  enrolled  In  Junior  colleges 
rather  than  four  year  colleges.  Por  example, 
Spanish-speakings  students  make  up  3.4  ^o  of 
the  California  college  students,  but  constitute 
7.5%  of  Junior  college  students. 

Very  few  Spanish-speaking  Americans  fin- 
ish college.  In  1968,  Spanish-speaking  grad- 
uates were  only  2.9%  of  all  graduates.  As 
noted  earlier,  a  large  percentage  of  these  are 
Latin  American  citizens  who  return  to  their 
country. 

In  short,  the  Spanish-speaking  Is  being 
shortchanged  on  the  one  asset  that  would  lift 
><im  out  of  the  depths  of  deprivation  and 
discrimination  and  Into  the  mainstream  of 
life — education.  He  has  the  greatest  rate  of 
drop-outs;  he  drops  out  of  school  earlier; 
very  few  go  to  college;  very  few  of  them  that 
do  go,  graduate  with  a  four  year  college  de- 
gree; in  general,  he  has  the  lowest  educa- 
tional attainment  of  anyone  In  this  Nation 
which  Is  committed  to  a  good  education  for 
all. 

B.  Employment 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  billboards 
and  the  advertisements  which  read.  'To  get 
a  good  Job,  get  a  good  education."  We  have 


already  seena^the  poor  educational  standing 
of  the  Spanish-speaking  American.  It  should 
be  UtUe  sxirprlse  then  to  learn  that: 

The  unemployment  rate  among  Spanish - 
speaking  Americans  In  the  Southwest  as  a 
whole  Is  about  double  that  of  Angloe; 

The  patterns  of  underemployment  Is  even 
more  revealing; 

A  1966  Department  of  Labor  survey  showed 
that  47  "Ti  of  the  men  In  a  Spanish-speaking 
American  district  in  South  Texas  were  either 
unemployed,  underemployed,  or  earning  less 
than  $60  per  week; 

In  1960.  79%  of  all  Spanish-speaking 
American  workers  held  unskilled  «r  semi- 
skilled Jobs; 

In  Los  Angeles  County,  Spanish-speaking 
Americans  are  well-rejMresented  In  the  food, 
steel,  automobile  and  dlecast  aliunlnum  In- 
dustries, yet,  they  constitute  less  than  5% 
of  the  aircraft,  telephone,  space  and  el^- 
tronlc  Industries,  which  are  the  most  Im- 
portant and  fastest  growing  In  that  State. 
By  mld-19e6,  the  U.S.  Government  bad 
come  to  be  the  best  employer  of  Spanish- 
speaking  Americans  in  |lhe  Southwest.  They 
represent  about  10%  of  Federal  employees 
in  that  area,  a  figure  comparable  to  thtlr 
percentage  of  the  total  labor  force.  However, 
It  Is  distressing  to  note  that  the  vast  majority 
of  these  civil  servants  are  clustered  in  the 
lower  grades.  In  the  postal  service  70%  are 
at  entry  level  and  91%  in  the  lower  paying 
grades  of  1  through  4. 

The  tendency  of  both  government  and  pri- 
vate employers  has  been  to  screen  out  rather 
than  screen  In  Spanish-speaking  American 
applicants.  Many  requirements  are  totally  Ir- 
relevent  to  the  task  at  hand.  Some  very 
simple  Jobs  require  a  high  school  diploma. 
The  emphasis  on  college  diplomas  or  the 
passing  of  a  comprehensive  examination 
blocks  the  way  to  meaningful  employment 
for  many  others. 

Clear  cases  of  discrimination  against  the 
Spanish -speaking  American  In  employment 
were  revealed  by  a  study  conducted  by  the 
University  of  California  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration,  entitled  "Mexican 
Americans  In  Southwest  Labor  Markets."  For 
example;  the  study  showed  that: 

In  situations  where  Spanish-speaking 
Americans  and  Anglos  had  completed  the 
same  number  of  school  years,  the  incomes 
of  Spanish-speaking  Americans  were  only  60 
to  50%  those  of  Anglos; 

There  was  a  disproportionate  representa- 
tion of  Spanish-speaking  low  wage  occupa- 
tions and  Jobs. 

Within  6  of  7  major  occupational  cate- 
gories. Spanish-speaking  Americans  hold  in- 
ferior Jobs  to  those  on  which  Anglos  are  em- 
ployed; 

While  the  currently  fashionable  emphasis 
on  formal  schooling  In  Job  selection,  applied 
to  the  inferior  schooling  Spanish-speaking 
Americans  receive,  may  be  Instrumental  In 
bringing  about  some  of  these  adverse  rela- 
tionships, this  emphasis  Itself  Is  discrimi- 
natory when  schooling  is  not  related  to  Job 
performance,  which  Is  believed  to  l>e  largely 
the  case  in  the  manual  occupations. 

Discrimination  was  shown  by  the  low  earn- 
ings of  Spanish-speaking  Americans  com- 
pared to  those  of  Anglos,  within  Job  classi- 
fications; Spanish-speaking  Americans  re- 
ceive slgnificantiy  less  than  Anglos  for  simi- 
lar kinds  of  work. 

An  example  of  the  latter,  where  an  Anglo 
earned  $1.00  In  the  sales  field  the  Spanish 
American  received  88<'  in  California  and  61  r 
In  Texas. 

There  are  other  sources  of  concern  to  the 
Spanish-speaking  American.  They  have  been 
subjected  to  both  abuses  of  cheap  labor  and 
to  unemployment  when  cheaper  labor  was 
available.  On  one  day  in  Laredo,  Texas, 
where  3,365  American  citizens  were  unem- 
ployed, 2381  "Green  Carders"  crossed  the 
border.  In  El  Paso,  11.772  "Green  Carders' 
crossed  on  a  day  when  5,050  Americans  were 
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unamployMI.    Man   •XAinplM   of    thla    type 
"dlacrtmliuktlon'*  ar«  r— rtUy  *TaU»bl«. 

TiM  fum  lAbor  foro*  im  »notb«r  cauaa  for 
oone«m.  Ban  mn  •mploywd  both  woman  and 
cblktrm  tn  larf*  numbars  ••  wall  ■•  malaa. 
Tbay  work  In  tba  flalda  undar  much  tha 
•ama  oondlUona  aa  did  tha  N«fro  alavea  In 
tha  cotton  flalda  of  pra-clrU  war  daya. 

For  tha  mlcrant  workara  who  follow  tba 
eropa  thara  la  Intarruptlon  In  aducatlon, 
raaldanca  raqulramanta  for  baalth  and  wal- 
fare  pro^rama  c*nnot  ba  mat.  and  Hying  con- 
dltlona  are  unapaakabla.  Tbera  are  no  mini- 
mum atanrtarda  for  migrant  botialng  in 
Naw  Mexico  and  Texaa.  A  Colorado  migrant 
worker  deacrlbad  the  houalng  in  thla  way: 
"On  varloua  placaa.  thay  Just  run  out  the 
chicken  and  tha  migratory  worker  movaa  In. 
Whan  ha  morea  out  tha  chlckana  move 
bMk  in." 

The  Spanlah'Speaklng  American  farm 
workara,  eatlmated  at  2M.000  In  number 
hava  little  or  no  protection  under  American 
law.  Not  one  atate  proTidea  unemployment 
Inauranca  for  the  migrant  worker  and  there 
ta  limited  protection  under  workman'*  com- 
panaatlon.  The  National  Labor  Relatlona  Act, 
aa  we  know,  glvea  no  right  to  bargain  to 
fafb  labor.  Social  Security  and  minimum 
waca  tawrmra  extremely  Umltad. 

Where  the  Spanlah-apeaklng  American 
could  capitalize  on  hla  aaaeta  In  the  Job 
market,  bacauaa  of  hla  bUlngual  abllltlea.  ba 
la  excluded  by  other  standarda.  It  ha«  been 
auggeated  the  Spanlah-apaaklng  Americana 
already  fluent  tn  tha  language  of  Latin  Am- 
erica and  who  could  eatabllah  Immediate 
rapport  with  the  population  in  terma  of 
ethnic  almUarlty,  are  automatically  acreened 
out  of  the  Foreign  Service  In  moat  Inatancea. 
One  requirement  la  a  rigid  oral  examination 
which  concentrate*  on  a  knowledge  of  "Am- 
erican culture"  and  the  ability  to  dlacuaa  and 
convey  the  distorted  picture  of  American 
history,  art.  and  literature  which  has  re- 
jected an  element  repreaentatlve  of  another 
outatandlng  culture  within  a  culture. 

There  1*  little  available  current  employ- 
ment and  unemployment  statlstlca  for  the 
Spanish-speaking  American  Thla  Is  one  of 
the  many  gaps  which  exist  In  Information 
on  thla  group  of  citizens.  The  Department  of 
Labor,  which  monthly  publishes  a  variety  of 
Ubor  market  atudlea.  has  persUted  In  pre- 
senting all  date  on  a  Whlte-Non-whlt* 
basis,  making  It  Impoaalble  to  aaaeaa  the 
employment  picture  for  the  Spanish-speak- 
ing American  on  a  timely  basis.  I  have  ac- 
cumulated a  summary  of  the  available  data, 
however,  and  I  would  like  to  submit  It  for 
Inclusion  In  the  record  at  this  point. 

Thla  date  reveals  among  other  thlnga  tba 
following  unemployment  comparisons  be- 
tween the  general  population  and  the  Span- 
ish-speaking population  In  1M6. 

In  New  York  Metropolitan  Area.  4.0%  ot 
the  general  population  Is  unemployed  while 
East  Harlem,  where  Puerto  Rlcans  are  con- 
centrated has  a  9.0%  unemployment  rate; 

Tha  San  Antonio  Metropolitan  Area  has 
a  ganaral  unemployment  rate  of  4.2%  but 
the  Bast  and  West  Side*,  compooed  of  84.0% 
Spanlah-speaklng  Americans,  have  a  rata  of 
8.1%: 

In  the  Phoenix  Metropolitan  Area  the 
general  unemployment  rate  Is  3.1%,  that  for 
the  Salt  River  Bed  Area,  of  which  30.0%  la 
Spanlah-speaklng  American,  the  rata  la 
I3.a%: 

The  date  also  shows  the  following  com- 
parisons for  1»60  for  the  Southweat  In 
general  : 

8.5%  of  Spanlah-speaklng  malea  were  un- 
employed compared  to  4.5%  other  white, 
and  9.1%  nonwhltaa: 

9.5%  of  Spanlsh-spaaklng  femalea  were 
unemployed  compared  to  5.0%  other  white, 
and  8.1%  non- whites: 

Of  the  Spanish -speaking  Americans  em- 
ployed. ao.5%  were  In  white  collar  Jobs  com- 
pared to  58.7%  of  other  whltea;  and 


Of  tba  flpanlah-apaa1r1n<  Americana  em- 
ployed. T9.5%  ware  In  blua  eoUar  joba  com- 
pared to  4SJ%  for  other  white  paraona. 

WhUa  we  are  on  tha  subject  of  employ- 
ment. I  think  we  should  take  note  ol  the 
employment  practlcea  of  tha  three  major 
networks  of  our  nation — ABC,  CBS,  and  NBC. 
According  to  the  Bqual  Bmployment  Op- 
portunity Commission : 

Out  of  3. SCO  employeee.  the  three  networks 
employ  70  Spanlah-speaklng  Americans  and 
lai  Negroaa; 

Out  of  504  managera,  tha  three  networka 
had  3  Spanlah-speaklng  and  8  Negroaa: 

Out  of  the  76  Spanlah-apaaklng  employeea 
of  the  three  networks,  38  ware  clerical  and  17 
were  blue  collar  workers: 

Of  the  lai  Negroaa  employed  by  the  three 
networka.  87  were  clerical  and  13  were  blue 
collar  workers: 

There  were  only  3  Spanlah-speaklng  sur- 
namad  profeaalonala  In  the  three  networka; 
and 

Thara  were  only  15  Spanlah-speaklng  tech- 
nicians In  the  three  network  labor  force. 

The  newamedla  could  contribute  ao  greatly 
toward  Improving  the  life  for  the  Spanlah- 
speaklng  American.  I  challenge  them  te  do 
so.  not  merely  by  exposing  the  plight  of  the 
Spanlah-speaklng  American,  but  by  partici- 
pating In  poaltlve  elTorta  to  end  discrimina- 
tion against  the  Spanlah-speaklng  American 
within  their  own  ranka. 

C.  Poverty/ 
Poverty  la  a  way  of  life  with  the  Spanish- 
speaking  American.  In  many  caaea.  hla 
ancestors  came  from  poverty  In  Mexico  or 
other  Latin  American  countrtea  and  the 
poverty  cycle  baa  never  been  broken  for  them. 
Poverty  Is  simply  inherited  from  generation 
to  generation. 

Taking  the  five  Stetaa  In  the  Southweat. 
the  totel  population  had  19.7%  at  thalr 
famillea  tn  poverty:  15.9%  of  the  Anglo 
famine*  were  In  poverty:  with  the  percent- 
age of  Spanish -speaking  American  famlllaa 
over  double  that  of  the  Anglo,  at  34.8%  of 
famillea   tn    poverty. 

Of  the  urban  population  In '  the  South- 
west. 18.8%  of  all  the  famillea  are  living  tn 
poverty:  13  J  %  of  the  Anglo  famillea  are  liv- 
ing tn  poverty:  and  30  8%  of  the  Spanlah- 
speaklng  American  famlllaa  are  living  In  pov- 
erty. 

Tha  aame  contraat  exlate  In  percentage  of 
rural  nonfarm  famillea  living  In  poverty,  with 
the  peroentagea  being  30.1%  for  total  popu- 
lation, 34.2%  for  the  Anglo  population,  and 
50  2%  for  tha  Spanlah-speaklng  population. 
The  percentagaa  for  rural  farm  famillea  living 
In  poverty  ara,  40.8%  for  the  total  population, 
34  6%  of  the  Anglo  population,  and  58.7% 
of  the  Spanlah-speaklng  population. 

Tlieae  stetlstlca  tn  themselves  are  cold 
enough  and  no  further  explanation  should 
be  required.  It  la  even  more  revealing,  how- 
ever, when  we  remember  that  theaa  are  In- 
come flgurea  per  family,  not  per  person.  Con- 
sidering the  large  sixe  of  SpanUh-speaklng 
families.  It  la  easy  to  visualize  that  the  Span- 
ish-speaking family  with  an  Income  less  than 
83.000  la  living  tn  greater  poverty  than  the 
Anglo  family  with  the  same  income.  In  Texaa, 
for  example,  where  the  median  Income  of  the 
Spanlah-speaklng  family  Is  •3.941  and  that 
of  th<r  total  population  M.884,  the  average 
family  size  of  a  Spanish -speaking  family  is 
4.63  and  that  of  the  total  population  Is  3.33. 
Thus,  the  Spanlsh-speaktng  head  of  house- 
hold not  only  has  a  significantly  leaaer  In- 
come, he  has  more  Individuals  to  feed  with 
that  leas  money. 

It's  equally  tntereatlng  and  revealing  to 
contrast  the  percentages  of  Anglo  and  Span- 
lah-speaklng famillea  earning  810,000  or  more. 
Among  the  general  population  of  the  South- 
weat. 17.6  of  the  total  number  of  fanUlles  have 
Incomea  of  810.000  or  more,  as  compared  with 
6.6%  of  the  Spanlah-speaklng  famllte*. 

In  certain  countlea,  the  poverty  Is  even 
more  prevalent.  For  example,  in  Mora  County. 


New  Mexico,  wliara  tha  population  U  85.4% 
Spanlah-speaklng,  the  peroentaga  of  poor 
famlllaa  in  1906  waa  67.1%.  In  Loa  Alamos 
County.  New  Mexico,  where  the  population  la 
only  1 1  3  %  Spanlah-speaklng,  there  were  only 
3  1  %  of  the  famillea  living  in  poverty  in  1986. 
I  have  attached  varloua  charte  and  teblea 
to  my  stetement  with  reference  to  the  pov- 
erty stetus  of  the  Spanlah-apeaklng  American, 
D.  Civil  right* 
Hard  date  on  the  denial  of  dvll  rights  to 
Spantsh-speaklng  Americana  la  bard  to  ac- 
quire. This  Is  partially  so  becauae  outright 
dlaerlmlnatlon  is  difflcult  to  prove  and  alao 
becauae  stetlstlcal  studies  sUIl  focus  primar- 
ily on  the  Negro  aa  opposed  to  the  white, 
BnglUh-speaklng  majority. 

Subtle  though  It  la  In  aome  Instences.  dis- 
crimination against  the  Spanish-speaking 
American  exlate. 

One  example  of  dlaerlmlnatlon  la  erl- 
denced  by  that  part  of  the  news  media  which 
remalna  Ignorant  to  the  fact  that  there  U  a 
second  minority  group  of  brown-skinned, 
Spanlah-speaklng  Americans.  While  the 
Negro  now  plays  a  sophisticated  role  as  an 
average  gainfully-employed  consvimer,  the 
Spanish-speaking  American  can  be  viewed 
on  commercials  as  a  sombrero  and  aerape- 
clad.  gun-totlng  bandit  who  speaks  "pigeon 
EnglUh." 

This  past  year  we  have  seen  the  Spanlah- 
speaklng  American  thrust  upon  us  In  na- 
tionally televised  advertising  aa  a  "manana- 
type"  revolutionary  advertlalng  L&M  clgar- 
ettea:  again  as  a  Frito-bandlto:  and  aa  an 
Ignorant  peon  who  calls  the  Yellow  Pagea 
••Jello  Pages"  The  Spanish-speaking  Ameri- 
can appears  In  oommerclala,  true,  but  never 
with  dignity. 

Deaplte  the  lack  of  hard  date  illustrating 
the  Inequity  of  opportunity  afforded  Span- 
lah-speaklng Americans,  his  low  educational 
attelnment,  low  Income,  poor  houalng  and 
health,  and  downright  poverty  are  strong 
evidence  that  such  la  the  caae.  The  VS.  Civil 
RIghte  Commission  la  expected  to  publish 
studies  at  varloua  tlmea  during  1980  to  ahow 
the  extent  of  injustice  to  the  Spanlah- 
speaklng  American  and  to  recommend  cor- 
rective action  to  the  Prealdent  and  to  the 
Congreaa. 

We  know  by  now  that  poverty  In  the  midst 
of  affluence  breeds  crime.  Recent  studies  of 
the  cauaea  of  crime  and  violence  with  pro- 
posed courses  of  action  have  been  a  popular 
undertaking.  However,  The  Challenge  of 
Crime  in  a  Free  Society,  a  1967  report  by  the 
President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement 
and  Administration  of  Justice,  and  the 
Kerner  Commission  Report,  both  Impreaalve 
documente,  have  Ignored  the  situation  of 
crime  In  the  Spanish-speaking  American 
community.  They  contain  the  familiar  color 
breakdown  of  black  versus  white. 

The  problems,  however,  are  there  deaplte 
the  fact  they  have  not  been  the  center  of 
fancy  reporte.  There  Is  much  fear  and  mls- 
tnist  among  the  Spanish-speaking  American 
conununlty  of  our  courte  and  police.  Courts 
are  viewed  In  many  instance*  aa  the  "cleans- 
ing agent"  for  the  Anglo's  conscience  where 
the  Anglo  can  legitimize  his  persecutory  acts 
against  the  Spanish-speaking  American.  Be- 
cause be  has  been  stereotyped  as  Ignorant, 
drunkenly.  and  a  thief,  the  Spanlah-speaklng 
American  Is  the  subject  of  abuse  both  by  the 
police  and  other  legal  authorities.  The  courts. 
It  Is  felt,  then  give  legal  coloration  to  the 
otherwise  Illegal  or  questionable  acte  of  law 
enforcement  officials. 

The  moat  common  complaint  about  the  ad- 
ministration of  Justice  Is  police  brutellty. 
This  Includes  charge*  of  discourtesy,  unnec- 
eaaary  stopping  and  questioning  of  Spanlah- 
speaklng  Americans  on  the  street.  Illegal 
searchea  and  seizures,  and  out-right  brutal- 
ity. The  Instances  of  oomplalnte  In  the  flies 
of  the  US.  Civil  RIghte  Commlsalon  are  too 
numerous  to  disregard. 
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Here  In  the  District  of  Columbia  the  police 
have  been  instructed  not  to  uae  the  words 
"Nigger",  "boy",  and  other  such  descriptive 
words  formerly  used  by  police  In  dealing  with 
Negroes.  These  were  words  which  degraded 
the  Negro  in  his  own  eyes  and  the  eyes  of  the 
policemen.  The  same  practice  exists  with  re- 
spect to  police  treatment  of  Spanish -speaking 
Americans.  The  most  common  descriptive 
word  used  by  police  In  an  attempt  to  degrade 
a  Spanish -si>eBklng  American  Is  to  refer  to 
him  as  "you  Mexican",  or  "you  dumb  Mex- 
ican". Though  proud  of  their  ancestry,  these 
Individuals  are  no  less  Americans  and  recog- 
nize the  Implication  behind  the  cat-call. 

Toung  people  seem  to  be  particularly  sus- 
ceptible to  police  harassment.  It  Is  charged 
that  In  cases  where  an  Anglo  youth  would  be 
released  to  the  custody  of  hit  parents,  the 
Spanlsb-spealdng  American  Is  Jailed.  Teen- 
agers without  Jobs  are  often  picked  up  and 
charged  as  vagrants.  In  many  cases,  Spenlsh- 
speaklng  Americana  are  not  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  hold  meetings  to  organize  them- 
selves in  order  to  assert  their  collective  power. 

Charges  of  excessively  high  ball  involving 
Spanish-speaking  American  susptects  and  de- 
nial of  ball  are  often  heard,  according  to 
U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission  flies. 

Studies  show  that  In  areas  where  the 
Spanish-speaking  population  Is  below  40%, 
there  are  generally  very  few  if  any  Spanish- 
speaking  American  law  enforcement  officers. 
About  7.4%  ot  the  total  uniformed  personnel 
In  232  agencies  In  the  Southwest  are  Spanish- 
speaking  Americans.  Of  the  62  members  of 
the  elite  Teaeas  Rangers,  there  Is  not  one 
Spanish-speaking  American,  and  there  have 
been  very  few  In  the  135  year  history  of  the 
organization.  Of  171  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies surveyed  by  the  U.S.  Civil  RIghte  Com- 
mission, only  10  have  Spanish-speaking  per- 
sonnel In  top  positions:  8  of  these  in  towns  of 
leas  than  10,000  In  population.  Some  mem- 
bers of  the  SpanUh-speaklng  community  feel 
that  Spanish-speaking  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers are  encouraged  to  be  more  brutel  to- 
wards members  of  their  own  community  in 
order  to  be  accepted  by  the  Anglo  officers. 

A  large  proportion  of  Spanish-speaking 
Americans  cannot  afford  private  counsel  and 
If  they  are  being  tried  for  less  serious  charges 
are  without  attorneys.  In  California  an  in- 
digent accused  of  a  misdemeanor  has  the 
right  to  counsel.  Arizona  guarantees  the  right 
to  Indlgente  only  If  they  are  charged  with 
high  misdemeanors.  None  of  the  other 
Southwestern  states  ofTer  counsel  to  Indlg- 
ente In  other  than  felony  prosecutions.  A 
study  of  misdemeanor  cases  In  Albuquerque, 
New  Mexico,  municipal  court  shows  that 
15%  of  the  defendants  represented  by  coun- 
sel were  found  guilty  as  opposed  to  45% 
without  counsel.  Even  when  there  is  a  court- 
appointed  attorney.  If  he  is  not  a  Spanish- 
speaking  attorney,  his  services  to  his  client 
will  have  been  greatly  diluted.  In  fact  this 
may  be  a  denial  of  bis  constitutional  right  to 
counsel  In  serious  offenses  if  he  does  not 
understand  English  very  well. 

The  U.8.  Civil  RIghte  Commission  has 
found  that  there  is  extensive  under-represen- 
tetlon  of  Spanish-speaking  Americans  on 
grand  and  petit  Juries  In  State  courte 
throughout  the  Southwest.  One  attorney  who 
has  practiced  In  Texas  for  18  years  says  he 
can  remember  one  case  In  which  a  Spanish- 
speaking  American  served  on  the  Jury.  An- 
other attorney  in  Texas  cannot  recall  seeing 
a  single  Spanish-speaking  American  Juror  in 
the  hundreds  of  cases  be  has  tried  in  South 
Texas. 

In  Phoenix,  Arizona,  the  population  U 
over  6%  Spanish -speaking  yet  on  95%  of  all 
trials  in  that  city,  no  Spanish-speaking 
Americans  sit  on  the  jury. 

In  Los  Angeles  County,   where  there  are 
nearly  500,000  eligible  Spanish-speaking  resi- 
dente  only  four  served  as  grand  Jurors  dur- 
ing a  period  of  12  years. 
In  Monterey  County,  California,  with  over 


23,000  Spanish-speaking  resldente,  only  one 
Spanish-speaking  Juror  has  served  In  the 
30-year  period  from  1938  to  1968. 

Such  exclusion  from  Juries  as  these  figures 
Indicate  not  only  violates  the  right  to  serve 
(and  Indeed  the  obligation),  but  also  denies 
the  Spanlsh-speaktng  American  defendant 
a  fair  and  impartial  trial. 

The  Courts  have  only  very  recently  begun 
to  consider  civil  rights  cases  In  voting  in- 
volving dlscrmlnatlon  against  Spanish- 
speaking  Americans. 

Katzenbach  v.  Morgan  (384  U.S.  641,  1969) 
has  been  the  most  Importent  case  relevant 
to  Spanlsh-speaktng  Americans.  In  this  case 
the  court  ruled  that  congressional  legislation 
can  nullify  literacy  requlremente  enacted  by 
State  legislatures.  At  the  present  time,  Ari- 
zona and  California  both  require  that  a  voter 
be  literate  in  English. 

Incidents  of  direct  discrimination  such  as 
the  following  have  been  reported: 

Spanlsh-speaktng  Americans  from  two 
Northern  California  counties  reported  In 
1067  that  local  officials  had  refused  to  give 
registration  books  to  Spantsh-speaklng 
American  volunteer  deputy  registrars. 

In  a  Texas  town  It  was  alleged  that  police 
ticketed  cars  for  minor  defecte  on  election 
day  and  that  officials  attempted  to  make 
eligible  voters  believe  they  must  own  prop- 
erty In  order  to  vote. 

A  detelled  study  Is  being  underteken  this 
year  by  a  private  organization  to  determine 
the  number  of  Spanish-speaking  registered 
voters  in  the  Southwest  as  compared  to  the 
general  population.  If  their  representetlon  in 
Stete  legislatures  Is  any  measure  of  their 
power  to  elect,  their  voting  number  would 
seem  very  low. 

In  Arizona  where  14.9%  of  the  population 
are  Spanish -speaking  Americans,  only  8.9% 
of  the  Legislature  is  Spanish-speaking 
American. 

In"  California.  9.1  %  of  population  is  Span- 
ish-speaking Americans,  but  only  0.8%  of  the 
Legislature  is  Spanish -speaking  American; 

In  Colorado,  9%  of  population  are  Spanish- 
speaking  Americans,  and  only  2.02%  of  the 
Legislature; 

In  Neto  Mexico,  the  figures  improve  where 
28.3%  of  the  population  are  Spanish-speak- 
ing Americans  and  24.1%  of  the  Legislature 
are  Spanish -speaking  American; 

In  Texas.  14.8%  of  population  are  Spanish- 
speaking  Americans,  but  only  6.6%  of  the 
State  Legislature  are  Spanish-speaking. 

Just  as  he  has  been  discriminated  against 
in  other  segmente  of  our  society,  he  also  Is 
discriminated  against  in  having  to  shoulder 
a  larger  proportion  of  our  country's  defense. 
He  has  sacrificed  his  life  In  American  wars  in 
noble  numbers.  Statistics  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  show  the  casualty  ratio  of 
Spanish-speaking  Americans  to  the  general 
population  for  the  period  of  January,  1963, 
to  February  of  1967,  in  the  five  Southwestern 
states  as  follows: 

In  Colorado  where  he  represente  only  9% 
of  the  population,  the  Spanish-speaking 
American  represente  20.3%  of  the  casualties; 
In  New  Mexico  where  he  represente  only 
28  J  %  of  the  population,  the  Spanish-speak- 
ing American  represente  40%  of  the  casual- 
ties; 

In  California  where  he  represente  9.1%  of 
the  population,  the  Spanish -speaking  Ameri- 
can represente  12.3%  of  the  casualties; 

In  Texas,  he  represente  14.8%  of  the 
population  and  18%  of  the  casualties;  and 

In  Arizona,  he  represente  14.9%  of  the  pop- 
ulation and  in  this  case  only  10.8%  of  the 
casualties. 

The  Spanish -speaking  American  represente 
only  11.8%  of  the  total  population  in  the 
five  Southeastern  Stetes  but  represente  15.8% 
of  the  casualties. 

To  summarize  the  civil  righte  condition  of 
Spanlsb-speaklng  Americans,  most  Spanlah- 
speaklng  Americans  are  familiar  with  out- 


right discrimination.  He  has  never  sought  to 
esteblish  himself  as  an  independent  force  to 
be  reckoned  with.  He  has  contributed  much 
to  the  culture  of  his  country — he  named 
much  of  the  Southwest  and  developed  Its  soil. 
He  has  traveled  the  migrant  tzall  and  har- 
vested Ite  crops.  He  has  fought  for  his  coun- 
try without  questioning  why.  But  despite 
these  contributions,  they  know  from  first- 
hand experience  that  there  are  many  who 
consider  that  their  coloring,  culture,  and 
language  make  them  naturally  inferior.  It 
is  difflcult  to  fight  such  deep-rooted  hatred. 
Perhaps  rather  than  try  to  fight  individuals, 
it  is  better  to  change  the  system,  to  convert 
ite  so-called  social  Institutions  from  com- 
plaicency  to  real  social  action. 

The  Spanish-speaking  have  been  in  this 
country  from  as  far  back  as  the  mid  16th 
century.  They  are  Indeed  a  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican dream.  For  the  most  part  they  are  Amer- 
ican citizens,  and  have  been  for  generations. 
As  citizens  they  are  entitled  to  the  same  pro- 
tection as  are  other  Americans.  They,  too,  are 
entitled  to  civil  righte,  but  they  have  not 
been  sharing  in  the  American  dream. 

£.  Housing 

What  the  Negro  knows  as  the  ghetto  with 
all  of  ite  gruesome  conditions,  the  Spanish- 
speaking  American  knows  as  the  barrio.  They 
are  one  and  t^e  same,  differing  only  in  name 
and  Inhabited  by  individuals  differing  in 
color.  The  barrios  have  been  created  by  a 
number  of  circumstances,  some  of  them  his- 
torical, others  economic. 

Regardless  of  the  reasons  for  their  crea- 
tion, the  barrios  did  come  into  being.  Ite 
inhabltante  have  clung  ever  closer  together, 
isolating  themselves,  fearing  and  refusing 
change.  Without  change  they  have  had  lit- 
tle progress.  The  physical  separation  these 
areas  provide  implies  a  further  social  sei>ara- 
tlon.  Where  there  is  social  separation  with 
in  this  country,  there  Is  generally  social 
deprivation. 

These  are  some  of  the  results  of  lack  of 
education   and   employment   opportunity: 

The  Spanlsh-speaktng  American  Is  seven 
times  more  likely  to  live  in  substandard 
housing  than  his  Anglo  counterpart: 

The  mortelity  rate  at  birth  or  during  the 
first  year  of  life  is  twice  that  of  the  Anglo; 

The  average  life  span  of  Spanish-speaking 
Americans  in  Colorado  is  56.7  years  as  op- 
posed to  67.6  years  for  others. 

As  is  typical  among  all  the  poor,  Spanish- 
speaking  American  families  tend  to  be  large. 
TTie  Spanish-speaking  American  birth  rate  is 
50%  higher  than  that  of  the  U.8.  population 
as  a  whole.  The  group  is  unusually  young. 
The  percentege  of  the  Spanlsh-speaktng 
American  population  below  the  age  of  15  is 
42'";;  that  of  nonwhltes  is  36.6%;  and  that 
of  Anglos,  29.7  ''/c  ■ 

With  a  low  Income  the  Spanish  speaking 
American  is  forced  to  choose  deteriorating 
housing,  and  with  a  large  family  the  space 
he  can  afford  is  inadequate.  In  one  South- 
western city  (Phoenix,  Arizona),  in  one  tract 
of  the  Inner  City  in  which  the  population  was 
76.2%  Spanish-speaking,  the  median  family 
income  was  $2,867.  compared  with  $6342  in 
the  Outer  City;  52.1%  of  the  families  were 
m  poverty  stetus,  compared  with  12.2%  of 
the  Outer  City;  11.1%  were  unemployed 
compared  v^-ith  3.7%  In  the  Outer  City;  the 
average  schooling  was  5.3  years  compared 
with  11.8  years  in  the  Outer  City;  34.7% 
lived  in  overcrowded  homes  compared  with 
12.3%  in  the  Outer  City;  and  82%  lived  in 
dilapidated  and  deteriorated  housing,  com- 
pared vrtth  6.2%  in  the  Outer  City.  The  tu- 
berculosis rate  in  the  Inner  City  was  three 
times  that  of  the  Outer  City. 

The  Spanish-speaking  American  commu- 
nity complains  of  the  bureaucratic  approach 
to  implementetlon  of  Federal  housing  pro- 
grams. They  feel : 

Loan  eligibUity  requlremente  are  unrealis- 
tic; 
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IntOTWt  r»tM  on  InmiNd  kmam  an  pro- 
hlblUTs:  and 

Per*oim«l  ""fMwniar  with  th«  nMds  and 
1U«  stylM  of  Um  8p«nl«b-*pe«klnc  eocninu- 
nlty  ar«  controUinc  Um  prograina. 

On*  study  In  the  &▼•  Southw«at*m  8tat«a 
and  New  York  City  r«veai«d  th«  roUowlng 
■tatUtlca  on  bousing: 

In  ArlaonJt.  11.3%  of  Um  An«lo  famlllM 
UT«d  In  OTercrowdad  and/or  dlUpid*t«d 
boualnf  comparMl  to  4S.8%  of  tb«  Sfwnlab- 
•peaklng  famlllw: 

In  California.  tli«  flfur««  wer«  9M%  of 
Anglo  famlllea.  36.7%  of  8p*nl»b-«p*akln« 
famlUes: 

In  Colorado.  8.5%  of  Anglo  famlllaa  axtd 
S80%   of  the  Spanlah-speaklng  famlUea: 

In  New  Mexico,  10.3%  of  the  Anglo  faml- 
Ilea  and  30  «%  of  the  Spanlah-speaklng  faml- 
Ue«:  and 

In  Texaa,  0.4%  of  the  Anglo  famlllee  and 
40Ji%  of  the  Spanlah-speaklng  famllle*. 

r.  Health 

When  we  turn  to  health  and  the  qiiallty  of 
medical  care  being  received  by  the  Spanlah- 
speaklng  American,  we  are  again  faced  with 
a  lack  of  readily  available  Information  on 
the  8p«kBlah-8peakmg  American.  Oovem- 
meat  ag*»alee  which  collect  health  statistics 
do  not  categorise  Spanish  Americans.  The 
breakdown  U  between  black  and  white.  With- 
out accurate  statistics,  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
termine what  programs  are  needed  and  what 
means  must  be  utilized  for  that  Implemen- 
teUon. 

The  moat  oonunon  complaints  with  regard 
to  Inadequate  health  care  are: 

Excessive  coau.  parUcularly  In  lengthy 
Ulneases; 

Insufficient  or  completely  absent  medical 
and  dental  services; 

Lack  of  facilities  for  mentally  retarded 
and  mentally  111: 

Shortage  of  bilingual  professionals  In  the 
health  field: 

Geographic  inaccessibility: 

Indifferent  or  even  hostile  attitude  of 
medical  staff;  and 

Lack  of  Information  and  education  with 
respect  to  proper  medical  care. 

All  other  things  being  equal,  it  U  safe  to 
assume  that  with  a  low  educational  attain- 
ment, low  Incomes,  large  families,  that  the 
Spanish -speaking  suffers  a  higher  rate  of  In- 
fant mortality,  death  at  an  early  age.  is  more 
susceptible  to  Illnesses  and  diseases,  and.  In 
general,  is  In  a  very  sad.  unhealthy  condition. 
The  lack  of  data  on  the  health  needs  of  the 
Spanish-speaking  American  Is  one  very  con. 
vinclng  reason  for  continuing  the  Inter- 
Agency  Committee — this  lack  of  data  must 
be  corrected. 

G.  Migranta 

I  will  discuss  briefly  here  the  problems  of 
the  migrants.  Another  Subcommittee — the 
Subcommittee  on  Migratory  Labor  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare— Is  presently  conducting  extensive  hear- 
ings Into  this  subject,  under  the  able  chair- 
manship of  our  distinguished  colleague. 
Senator  Walter  P.  Mondale  of  Minnesota.  It 
Is  Important  for  our  discussion  here  today, 
however,  to  at  least  make  reference  to  the 
problem. 

Migrants  are  reported  to  represent  one- 
fourth  of  all  the  poor  of  this  country.  In 
general  they  earn  the  average  salary  of  (1.200 
a  year  per  working  season  with  other  sources 
providing  them  an  additional  91.100  per  year, 
for  a  total  Income  of  (2,300.  The  average  size 
of  family  of  migrant  workers  consists  of  5.8 
persons  in  a  family.  When  you  consider  that 
the  migrant  must  travel  from  his  home  base 
to  work  base,  an  average  of  000  miles  dis- 
tance, and  back,  this  Income  figure  becomes 
even  more  shocking. 

The  migrant,  of  course,  faces  many  other 
problems  besides  low  income.  The  life  ex- 
pectancy of  the  average  American  child  bom 


today  is  70  years:  That  of  a  migrant  child 
bom  today  is  58  ysars;  and  the  life  expect- 
ancy of  a  Spanlsh-spssklng  child  bom  to  a 
migrant  family  U  only  38  years — 33  years  leas 
than  other  white  American  children.  Among 
the  Spanish -speaking  migrant.  41%  of  the 
deaths  occur  by  5  years  of  age.  The  predomi- 
nant causes  of  111  health  are  respiratory  and 
gastro-lntestlnal.  in  that  order.  In  migrant 
camps  tuberculosis  and  parasitic  inflrmltles 
are  rampant.  The  migrant  has  little  knowl- 
edge that  programs  exist  for  his  benefit. 
When  necessity  does  take  a  migrant  to  a  local 
health  clinic,  he  is  met,  usually,  by  people 
who  do  not  speak  his  language  nor  under- 
stand his  poor  Bngllsh.  Local  health  clinics 
are  not  usually  set  up  for  the  care  of  migrants 
and  roost  clinics  will  not  attend  to  migranta 
needs  because  they  fall  to  meet  the  State 
welfare  residency  requirements.  The  Michi- 
gan Health  Department  for  example,  goes  on 
the  assumption  that  Migrant  HeiJth  Pro- 
grams take  care  of  Migrants  and  do  not  come 
onder  Welfare  Department  Jurisdiction. 
Michigan  has  an  estimated  80,000  migrants 
during  a  growing  season,  of  which  78%  are 
Spanlah-speaklng. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  refer  you  to  Table  7  which 
gives  some  data  on  a  three-State  survey  on 
migrants. 

Migrants  usually  live  in  overcrowded  con- 
ditions. In  Michigan,  50%  of  the  migrants 
lived  in  housing  units  of  one  or  two  rooms 
In  which  they  shared  the  same  unit  with  0 
or  more  persons;  34%  shared  the  same  itnlt 
with  0  or  more  persons.  Their  dUeaaes  are 
highly  communicable  and  thus  rampant  In 
these  overcrowded  conditions. 

Unsanitary  conditions  are  more  common 
than  not.  Often  times  there  are  no  sanitary 
or  cooking  facilities  at  all.  In  the  worst  cases 
there  will  be  one  toUet  per  migrant  camp 
and  one  spigot  for  water  use,  whether  for 
hygenlc  or  for  cooking  purposes.  Usually 
there  la  no  drainage  and  no  garbage  disposal 
faclllUes. 

Nutrition  among  the  migrants  Is  a  some- 
times thing.  Sometimes  they  eat  well,  some- 
times they  scarcely  eat.  Unayailablllty  of 
household  goods  and  cooking  facilities  con- 
tribute to  their  poor  diets.  In  the  more 
modem  camps,  these  conditions  are  being 
corrected. 

As  for  education,  the  migrant  averages 
approximately  a  fourth  grade  level.  The 
chances  of  a  migrant  child  receiving  a  good 
education  under  today's  conditions  is  very 
remote.  The  average  stay  of  a  migrant  fam- 
ily in  a  camp  is  8  weeks.  Time  spent  in  trav- 
eling from  camp  to  camp  runs  from  48  hours 
to  two  weeks.  Often  times  the  moves  are 
from  state  to  state.  Educational  continuity 
Is  out  of  the  question. 

Most  states  have  a  residency  requirement 
which  precludes  welfare  assistance  to  tem- 
porary residents  such  as  farm  workers.  Re- 
cent U.S.  Supreme  Court  decisions  may  or 
may  not  help  alleviate  this  condition  for 
the  migrants. 

Many  charges  have  been  made  that  grow- 
ers do  not  comply  with  even  the  simple  legal 
requirements  which  are  Imposed  on  them 
by  law.  Often  times,  it  is  reported,  four  or 
five  growing  seasons  go  by  without  the 
growers'  compliance  with  laws  being  checked. 

Where  the  Spanish-speaking  American  Is 
at  the  "bottom  of  the  heap",  the  migrant 
Is  at  the  "bottom  of  the  bottom". 

FOCSTO    aiCANS 

Let  me  turn  now  to  special  mention  of 
the  Puerto  Ricans  and  their  own  peculiar 
problems.  I  will  insert  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  statement  a  rather  comprehensive  report 
prepared  at  my  request  which  goes  into  de- 
tail on  the  problems  faced  by  mainland 
Puerto  Ricans.  In  addition,  I  understand 
you  will  have  a  representative  of  the  Puerto 
Rican  community  here  to  testify  tomorrow. 
I  would  like  to  make  brief  reference  to  this 
segment   of    the   Spanish-speaking   con>mu- 


nlty,  however,  for  I  fsel  It  Is  asssntlal  that 
their  problems — which  parallel  those  of 
other  Spanish-speaking  Americans — also  be 
vigorously  tackled  by  the  Inter-Agency 
Committee  on  Mexican  American  Affairs.  I 
will  summarise  the  contents  of  the  more 
comprehensive  report  which  I  will  submit  for 
the  report. 

According  to  1080  Census  figures,  there 
are  approximately  865,000  Puerto  Ricans 
living  In  this  country.  Of  these,  nearly  000,- 
000  were  bom  In  Puerto  Rico  and  immigra- 
ted to  the  VS.,  while  nearly  360,000  were 
bom  in  the  VS.  of  Puerto  Rican  parentage. 
They  live  In  every  one  of  our  50  States,  in- 
cluding Hawaii  and  Alaska.  They  are  con- 
centrated, however.  In  New  York  where.  In 
1060.  approximately  648,000  of  the  856,000 
were  residing.  Within  New  York,  most  live 
In  New  York  City.  Their  total  number  is  not 
known  for  certain,  inasmuch  as  In  the  five 
Southwestern  States  they  were  classified  In 
1060  as  Spanish-speaking  Americans. 

Puerto  Ricans  made  up  7.0%  of  the  New 
York  City  populaUon  in  1060  and  0.68%  In 
1064.  For  1067.  the  Puerto  Rican  population 
In  New  York  City  was  estimated  to  be 
038.438  or  11.8%  of  the  projected  popula- 
tion. Because  most  Puerto  Ricans  are  living 
In  New  York  City,  references  in  this  state- 
ment will  be  to  Puerto  Ricans  living  In  that 
City. 

Puerto  Rican  families,  like  other  Spanish- 
speaking  families,  tend  to  be  significantly 
larger  in  size  than  families  among  the  white. 
non-Puerto  Ricans.  Pamllies  of  seven  or 
more  persons  account  for  about  11%  of  all 
Puerto  Rican  families  as  against  only  3%  of 
all  Anglo  families.  This  compares  with  8.0% 
of  all  non-Wblte  families.  Plgures  for  fam- 
ilies of  five  and  six  persons  also  show  a  larger 
I>ercentage  among  Puerto  Ricans  than  among 
Anglos  or  non-whites. 

For  Puerto  Ricans,  61.0%  of  families  of  |lve 
or  more  members  were  below  the  poverty 
line  as  compared  to  46%  of  non- whites,  (nd 
17.7%  of  Anglos. 

The  Puerto  Rican  population  In  New  York 
City  U  a  significantly  younger  population  as 
compared  to  the  general  population  in  the 
City.  The  median  age  of  Anglos  In  New  York 
City  In  1066  was  estimated  to  be  38.6  years, 
that  of  the  nonwhlte  26.1  years,  and  that  of 
the  Puerto  Rican  10.1  years. 

Although  they  constituted  only  7.0%  of 
the  population  of  New  York  City  In  1060, 
Puerto  Ricans  accounted  for  18.7%  of  the 
persons  in  poverty.  On  education,  Puerto 
Ricans  in  New  York  fare  as  poorly  as  the 
Spanish-speaking  American  In  the  South- 
west. The  poverty  statiis,  the  stereotype,  and 
other  formidable  obstacles  faced  by  the 
Puerto  Rican  have  blunted  motivation  and 
discouraged  higher  education  In  Puerto 
Rican  conununltles  throughout  the  United 
States.  Little  if  any  meaningful  action  has 
been  taken  to  alleviate  this  condition. 

The  Coleman  Report  on  Equality  of  Edu- 
cational Opportunity  evidences  that  Puerto 
Rican  children  lag  behind  both  urban  whites 
and  urban  Negroes  In  verbal  ability,  reading 
comprehension,  and  mathematics.  Test 
scores  of  sixth  grade  students  place  the  av- 
erage Puerto  Rican  child  about  three  years 
behind  the  average  white  child  in  all  three 
categories  of  achievement  and  about  one 
year  behind  the  Negro  child. 

Puerto  Rican  adults  have  the  lowest  level 
of  formal  education  of  any  other  ethnic 
group  in  New  York  City.  Of  the  Puerto  Ricans 
25  years  of  age  or  older.  87%  dropped  out 
without  graduating  from  high  school  as  com- 
pared with  approximately  67%  of  Negro  pop- 
ulation, and  60%  of  Anglo  population.  Even 
more  diamatlcally.  52.9%  of  Puerto  Ricans  Jn 
New  York  City  26  years  of  age  and  older,  had 
less  than  an  eighth  grade  education,  con- 
trasted with  29.5%  of  the  Negro  population, 
and  only  19.3%  of  the  other  whites. 

Of  the  small  number  of  Puerto  Ricans  com- 
pleting high  school,  only  a  small  percentage 
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(30%  In  1063)  were  being  prepared  to  begin 
higher  academic  education.  The  quality  of 
education  for  ghetto  children  has  also  dis- 
couraged advancement. 

Although  more  than  50%  of  the  nation's 
high  school  graduates  now  go  on  to  higher 
education,  no  more  than  2%  of  Puerto  Rican 
mainland  population  passes  through  that 
door.  No  other  group  in  the  populous  North- 
east of  this  country  is  so  thoroughly  ex- 
cluded. Consequently,  there  are  now  aston- 
ishingly few  Puerto  Ricans  in  technical  and 
professional  occupations  in  the  metropolitan 
New  York  area— some  15  to  20  mainland  edu- 
cated physicians,  a  small  handful  of  engi- 
neers and  not  a  single  architect.  In  the  New 
York  City  School  system.  22  %  of  the  students 
are  Puerto  Rioan  but  less  than  1%  of  the 
teachers  are  Puerto  Rican. 

When  we  turn  to  employment,  the  pattern 
is  the  same  as  the  one  we  have  seen  for  other 
Spanish-speaktng  Americans.  It  Is  estimated 
that  85%  of  the  migrants  leave  a  Job  in 
Puerto  Rico  for  a  better  Job  on  the  Mainland 
United  States.  He  Is  better  educated  and 
more  likely  to  have  had  experience  than  the 
worker  who  stays  on  the  Island.  The  first  Job 
In  the  U.S.  wQl  bring  better  wages,  but  a 
lower  Job  classification  than  he  had  in  Puerto 
Rico.  In  New  York  City,  more  than  50%  were 
employed  In  the  City's  manufacturing  indus- 
try. This  has  made  things  worse  for  the 
Puerto  Rican  in  as  much  as  New  York  City 
has  suffered  a  substantial  loss  of  factory  Jobs 
in  recent  decades. 

In  the  skilled  work  area,  training  oppor- 
tunities are  scarce.  Puerto  Ricans  are  further 
handicapped  by  the  fact  that  they  meet  a 
society  at  an  Increasingly  high  level  of  tech- 
nological sophistication  requiring  years  of 
being  part  of  the  system.  As  newcomers  from 
a  predominantly  rural  society,  they  are  not 
oriented  to  this  situation.  All  these  barriers 
are  exacerbated  by  the  discrimination  which 
they  face.  Often,  even  college  graduates  from 
Puerto  Rico,  who  are  highly  trained,  end  up 
working  in  a  factory  because  a  Spanish  ac- 
cent Is  considered  a  deterrent  to  effective  and 
efficient  perfonnance  of  the  more  profes- 
sional Jobs. 

In  a  survey  of  the  patterns  of  employment 
In  100  major  corporations  on  which  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission 
(EEOC)  had  hearings  in  New  York  In  1968, 
the  Puerto  Rican  again  is  underrepresented 
more  disproportionately  than  any  other 
group.  The  Impressive  fact  Is  that  ninety  out 
of  the  100  companies  eire  holders  of  Federal 
government  contracts  and  46  so-e  members  of 
Plans  for  Progress.  In  fact  the  companies  not 
participating  In  the  Plans  for  Progress  orga- 
nization have  a  better  record  of  minority 
utilization  in  almost  every  occupational 
category. 

In  a  city  where  10%  of  the  people  were 
Puerto  Ricans  at  the  time  EIEOC  gathered 
the  employment  statistics,  only  2.9%  were 
In  any  white  collar  position.  Furthermore, 
the  Jobs  tendsd  to  be  In  the  lowest  level 
categories.  To  under-score  this,  only  1%  of 
the  officials  and  managers  in  finance,  pub- 
lishing, law,  and  communications  are  Puerto 
Ricans. 

In  1966.  the  estimated  median  family  in- 
come of  all  families  in  New  York  City  was 
(6.684;  for  Anglo  famlUes  It  was  (7,635;  for 
nonwhlte  families  it  was  (4,754;  and  for 
Puerto  Ricans  It  was  (3,940. 

The  unemployment  picture  for  Puerto 
Ricans  has  been  consistently  bleak  when 
contrasted  to  other  ethnic  groups.  In  1060 
the  unemployment  rate  for  Puerto  Ricans 
was  9.7'7r.  compared  to  6.8%  for  nonwhltes, 
and  4.4%  for  all  races  combined.  The  under- 
employment, or  sub-employment  rate  is 
even  more  distressing,  being  33.3%  among 
Puerto  Ricans. 

As  relative  newcomers,  Puerto  Ricans  en- 
tered the  competition  for  housing  later  than 
did  the  Negroes  and  other  whites.  Being  the 
lowest  Income  population  in  New  York  City, 


Puerto  Ricans  had  less  money  to  pay  for 
rent.  Consequently  they  wound  up  living  in 
housing  units  that  are  the  most  deteriorated 
or  dilapidated,  and  the  most  crowded.  A 
1060  census  revealed  that  the  housing  re- 
newal needs  of  New  York  City  potentially  In- 
volved up  to  one  million  new  units,  or  ap- 
proximately one-third  of  the  City's  entire 
housing  supply.  Some  40,000  "Old  Law  Tene- 
ments" built  before  1901  contain  about  335 
thousand  apartments  and  house  close  to  one 
million  persons.  A  great  number  of  these  are 
Puerto  Ricans.  In  1960,  one  of  every  eight 
Puerto  Rican  families  lived  in  a  single  room 
unit.  Puerto  Ricans  own  few  homes,  95% 
of  them  renting  apartments. 

Race  prejudice  combined  with  poverty 
have  forced  the  Puerto  Ricans  to  live  in  the 
worst  housing  in  New  York  and  it  is  evident 
that  code  enforcement  continues  to  be  frag- 
mented and  poorly  financed. 

On  health,  the  same  gloomy  picture  exists 
for  Puerto  Ricans  as  it  does  for  other  Span- 
ish-speaking Americans.  They  suffer  a  higher 
rate  of  acute  conditions  than  the  general 
population;  they  have  fewer  number  of  phy- 
sician visits;  they  suffer  a  higher  rate  of  In- 
fant mortalities  than  do  the  Anglos;  they 
suffer  higher  mortality  rates  than  do  the 
Anglo  population. 

These  same  miserable  conditions,  which 
are  repulsive  to  every  human  Instinct,  are 
also  shared  by  the  Spanish-speaking  Amer- 
ican in  the  Southwest.  While  the  Spanish- 
speaking  are  a  resourceful  and  energetic 
people  and  expect  to  struggle  their  way  out 
of  the  many  problems  they  face,  it  is  realized 
that  the  resolutions  to  many  of  these  prob- 
lems lie  beyond  their  control. 

INTER-AGENCY  COMMrrTEE  ON  MEXICAN 

AMERICAN  AFFAIRS 

In  an  effort  to  combat  these  conditions. 
President  Johnson  created  on  June  9,  1967, 
a  Cabinet-level  committee  designated  as  the 
Inter-Agency  Committee  on  Mexican  Ameri- 
can Affairs  "to  assure  that  Federal  programs 
are  reaching  the  Mexican  Americans  and 
providing  the  assistance  that  they  need,  and 
(to)  seek  new  programs  that  may  be  neces- 
sary to  handle  problems  that  are  unique  to 
the  Mexican  American  community." 

App>olnted  to  the  Committee  were  the  Sec- 
retaries of  Agriculture;  Commerce;  Labor; 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  and  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development;  and  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
The  Honorable  Vicente  T.  Ximenes,  a  member 
of  the  Ekjual  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission, was  appointed  chairman  of  the 
Committee. 

I  might  digress  a  moment  here  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  Vicente  Ximenes  who  recently  re- 
signed as  Chairman  of  the  Committee.  He 
has  performed  a  tremendously  difficult  Job 
in  a  most  admirable  manner.  It  is  because  of 
his  performance  that  the  Inter-Agency  Com- 
mittee has  compiled  such  an  excellent  record 
of  accomplishments  and  which  led  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  recommend  that  the  Inter- 
Agency  Committee  be  established  by  legisla- 
tion. His  entire  staff  Is  to  be  commended,  and, 
particularly,  Mr.  Jose  Andy  Chacon,  until 
recently  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Inter- 
Agency  Committee.  I  want  the  record  to 
show  that. 

I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  record  a 
report  on  the  accomplishments  of  the  Inter- 
Agency  Committee  as  of  June  1,  1969.  To- 
morrow, this  Subcommittee  will  be  hearing 
from  Commissioner  Ximenes  and  his  suc- 
cessor as  Chairman  of  the  Inter- Agency  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Martin  Castillo.  They  will  describe 
in  more  detail  for  the  Subcommittee  the 
workings  of  the  Inter- Agency  Committee. 

Generally,  however,  the  Inter-Agency  Com- 
mittee has  been: 

Lending  technical  assistance  to  Federal 
agencies  which  have  either  grant-in-aid  or 
direct  programs  of  significance  to  the  com- 
munity so  that  these  programs  will  match 
the  real  needs  of  the  conununity; 


Lending  technical  assistance  to  commun- 
ity organizations  seeking  program  assistance 
from  the  Federal  government; 

As  occasion  demands,  matching  the  needs 
of  the  community  with  both  private  and 
public  resources  outside  the  community; 

Providing  research  and  statistical  assist- 
ance to  Federal  agencies,  serving  as  a  clear- 
ing house  for  the  agencies  and  the  commun- 
ity on  what  Is  happening  In  this  field; 

Alerting  Federal  agencies  to  the  largely 
untapped  personnel  resources  of  the  com- 
munity and  supplying  placement  assistance: 
and 

Assisting  Federal  agencies  in  the  commun- 
ications field  so  that  the  government  can,  in 
a  meaningful  way,  let  the  community  know 
what  services  are  available. 

The  Inter-Agency  Committee  conducted 
hearings  in  El  Paso,  Texas,  in  October  of 
1967,  to  meet  with  the  Spanish-speaking 
American  community,  to  review  their  prob- 
lems and  to  hear  from  them  first  hand  what 
their  needs  are.  The  hearings  were  designed 
to  learn  how  the  Federal  Government  could 
best  work  with  state  and  local  governments, 
with  private  Industry  and  with  the  Spanish- 
speaking  Americans  themselves  in  solving 
these  problems. 

Much  Information  was  gathered  at  these 
hearings  and  has  been  the  basis  for  most  of 
the  Inter-Agency's  activities  during  the  past 
year-and-a-half.  A  new  rapport  has  been  es- 
tablished between  the  Spanish-speaking 
community  and  government  on  all  levels.  A 
spark  of  hope  has  been  ignited  for  this  sec- 
ond largest  minority. 

Over  1,000  specific  recommendations  re- 
sulted from  these  hearings  and  fundamental 
new  directions  were  charted  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  follow.  Among  these  was  an 
acknowledgement  that: 

The  cultural  differences  and  background 
of  the  Spanish-speaking  American  commu- 
nity must  be  acknowledged  and  understood; 

Bilingual  education  In  all  phases  of  in- 
struction should  be  developed; 

Federal  agencies  must  develop  and  prac- 
tice an  "outreach"  philosophy  in  bringing 
services  to  the  Spanish-speaking  American 
community; 

Federal  employment  opportunities  must  be 
opened  further  to  the  Spanish-speaking 
American  community; 

The  community  must  be  involved  In  all 
aspects  of  program  planning  whether  It  is 
in  school  activities  or  model  cities  programs; 

Problem  solving  must  be  undertaken 
through  the  cooperation  of  government,  pri- 
vate industry,  and  Spanish-speaking  Ameri- 
can civic  and  service  organizations. 

Specific  programs  and  projects  In  which 
the  Inter-Agency  Committee  has  Initiated 
or  become  involved  are  enumerated  in  the 
report  which  I  have  Just  submitted  for  in- 
clusion In  the  record.  Also  included  in  the 
report  Is  a  tabtilar  summary  of  action  taken 
by  the  Inter-Agency  Committee,  their  place- 
ment activities,  and  the  areas  of  action. 

The  record  of  the  Inter-Agency  Committee 
during  this  relatively  short  period  of  time 
has  been  rather  impressive.  It  could  have 
done  more,  true.  By  considering  it  was  a  new 
agency,  a  new  experience,  considering  it  had 
to  maneuver  within  an  established  bureauc- 
racy with  established  Ideas,  I  believe  it  has 
made  tremendous  accomplishments. 

NEED   FOR   CONTINUANCE   OF  THE   INTEk-ACENCT 
COMMITTEE 

During  the  last  two  years  of  operation  the 
Inter-Agency  Committee  has  accomplished 
a  great  deal.  However,  during  this  time  it 
has  been  learned  that  much  more  remains 
to  be  done  if  real  opportunities  are  to  be 
made  available  to  the  Spanish-speaking 
population. 

The  surface  has  barely  been  scratched.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  it  can  be  said  that  the 
problems  attendant  to  the  Spanish-speaking 
are  like  an  Iceberg,  "only  the  tip  has  been 
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Hm  vridmaiM  Ui*t  jtroblMna  axlat, 
r,  him  b>»n  unoovend. 

On*  of  the  r««l  ^nnnkthrongb*  In  recent 
ny"***^  ham  been  the  acreementa  reaebed 
with  the  Bureeu  of  the  Oetwoe  on  nhiUM 
to  tbe  1B70  eenmia  queettonnalre.  lie«nlnc- 
ful  c«neua  d»ta  will  for  tbe  flrat  time  be  ob- 
tained OD  e  national  beats.  Mucb  more  of 
the  "Iceberg"  will  be  expoaed  when  the  1970 
censua  baa  been  completed. 

The  Inter-Agency  Committee  haa  alao 
found  a  great  lack  of  knowledge  and  under- 
derstandlng  within  the  varlovu  govemment 
departmenta  In  regard  to  the  Spanlab-speak- 
Ing  American.  They  hare  alao  found  a  wUl- 
Ingneaa  within  government  and  the  private 
sector  to  learn  about  and  to  communicate 
with  this  group.  Therein  lies  progieas.  The 
ulUmate  suooeas  of  a  lUtson  with  govern- 
ment,  industry,  and  the  community  In  bring- 
ing some  solution  to  the  social  and  economic 
problems  la  yet  to  be  realised. 

This  Is  going  to  take  time.  It  baa  taken 
nearly  four  centuries  to  create  the  problems 
which  the  Spanish-speaking  Americans  are 
confronted  with.  They  cannot  be  solved  o?«r- 
nlght.  Neither  can  they  be  resolved  within 
tlv  next.^ear  or  two  years,  or  maybe  not 
even  within  the  next  one  or  two  decadee.  To 
meet  ttieee  problems,  to  provide  continuity 
to  the  progress  which  the  Inter-Agency  Com- 
nUttee  has  been  making  thus  far.  It  must  be 
established  on  a  permanent  basis  by  legis- 
lation until  there  is  no  longer  a  need  for  its 
existence. 

All  Spanish-speaking  Americans  look  long- 
ingly toward  the  day  when  the  need  for  the 
Inter-Agency  Committee  will  no  longer  be 
required,  for  arrival  of  such  a  day  will  mean 
that  the  Spanish-speaking  American  Is  no 
longer  a  second  or  third  class  citizen.  But 
that  day  Is  neither  here  nor  will  it  be  for 
many  years  to  come.  We  are  only  kidding 
ourselves  If  we  think  that  theae  problems  can 
be  soon  reeolved  without  a  permanent  agency 
to  tackle  them. 

The  Spanish-speaking  American  does  not 
want  special  treatment.  He  does  not  want 
charity.  He  does  not  want  hand-outs.  These 
are  conditions  that  rob  him  of  his  man- 
hood, of  his  Initiative,  of  his  strong  pride 
which  is  his  birth  right.  But  neither  does  be 
want  to  forever  be  relegated  to  a  third  class 
citizenship  behind  white  America  and  Black 
America.  All  he  wants  Ls  equality. 

The  Spanish-speaking  American  wants  an 
opportunity.  He  wants  a  chance  to  get  a  bet- 
ter education,  a  better  job.  He  wants  an  op- 
portiinlty  to  contribute  to  society  on  an 
equal  par  with  others. 

The  cold  statistics  which  I  have  been 
quoting  here  this  morning  and  of  which  you 
will  hear  even  more  during  the  next  two  days 
of  hearings,  are  "cold"  statistics  behind 
which  lie  some  very  "hot"  problems.  Every 
day  we  see  growing  evidence  that  these  "hot" 
problems  can  and  will  explode  upon  our  na- 
tional scene  which  Is  already  overburdened 
with  social  unrest  and  civil  disturbances  xin- 
leas  something  positive  Is  done  to  alleviate 
them. 

Tbe  Spanish-speaking  American  has  re- 
mained relatively  quiet  to  date.  That  has 
been  his  nature.  He  has  always  sought  to 
solve  his  problems  In  his  own  way  and  by 
himself.  If  he  could  not  do  It  he  would  rather 
remain  silent  than  to  ask  for  help.  But  the 
Spanish-speaking  American  Is  realizing  that 
he  Is  faced  with  many  problems  which  are 
not  of  his  making  and  which  he  cstnnot 
physically,  mentally,  or  practically  solve  by 
himself.  They  are  problems  which  have  been 
created  for  him  by  others — Individuals,  by 
social  Institutions,  azvd  yes,  even  by  our  own 
state  and  Federal  governments. 

The  Spanish-speaking  American  Is  learn- 
ing that  to  remain  quiet  Is  to  remain  for- 
ever  downtrodden.  To  rent&ln  quiet  is  to  re- 
main    forever     uneducated;      imemployed; 


poorly  boused,  dotbed.  and  fed;  and,  in 
general,  to  remain  forever  poor. 

To  date,  the  Spanlsh-speaklnf  American 
has  not  been  duped  or  led  astray  by  tbe 
apoetlee  of  hatred  and  vlolenee  wluiee  only 
aolutlon  to  problems  Is  to  tear  down  our  so- 
cial Institutions  instead  of  to  try  to  refcmn 
them.  And  thoee  apostles  of  hatred  and  vio- 
lence do  exist  even  among  the  Spanlsh- 
■peaklng  Americans.  We  see  ridiculous  at- 
tempts at  making  cltlsens'*  arrests  on  Federal 
oOcials  from  a  nominee  to  be  Chief  Justloe 
of  the  0.8.  Supreme  Court  to  Forest  Service 
officials.  We  see  shootings  and.  In  some  casee, 
even  miuder.  Fortunately,  these  acts  are  on 
the  part  of  a  very  few  Irresponsible  and  er- 
ratic peraonalitlea  and  cannot  be  taken  se- 
riously. 

However,  there  are  growing  discontent  and 
unrest  among  very  responsible  Individuals 
and  groups  representing  the  Spanish-speak- 
ing American  community.  And  this  unrest 
and  dls6ontent  Is  both  Justified  and  long 
overdue  and  miut  be  taken  seriously.  Not 
to  do  so  would  be  foolhardy  and  would  result 
In  serious  civil  disturbances  throughout  this 
MaUon. 

It  Is.  thiu,  so  essenUal  that  the  Inter- 
Agency  Committee  be  continued  on  a  perma- 
nent basis,  to  attack  and  resolve  the  myriad 
of  problems  confronting  the  Spanish -speak- 
ing American.  In  the  Inter- Agency  Commit- 
tee, the  Spanish-speaking  American  has  a 
voice  In  the  highest  chambers  of  our  Fed- 
eral Oovemment.  In  the  Inter-Agency  Com- 
mittee, the  SpanLsh-speaklng  American  has 
hope.  Through  the  Inter-Agency  Committee, 
the  Spanish-speaking  American  can  con- 
tinue to  progress,  to  make  others  aware  of 
his  problems  and  to  seek  a  national  com- 
mitment to  reaolve  them. 

Establish  the  Inter-Agency  Committee 
permanently  and  we  can  expect  an  orderly, 
concerted  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish- 
speaking  American  to  work  within  existing 
institutions  to  resolve  his  problems.  If  we 
do  not  permanently  eetabllah  the  Inter- 
Agency  Committee,  we  will  be  turning  the 
Spanish-speaking  American  lock,  stock,  and 
barrel  over  to  the  apoetles  of  hatred  and 
violence.  The  Spanish-speaking  population 
In  this  coimtry  Is  a  young  population,  and 
a  young  population  without  any  hope,  with- 
out a  voice  to  speak  for  It  In  the  highest 
chambers  of  our  Federal  Oovemment  can 
create  a  great  deal  of  chaos. 

I  am  not  speaking  as  an  alarmist.  I  am 
speaking  as  a  realist.  I  do  not  and  would 
not  condone  violence.  But  let  us  act  to  avoid 
the  need  for  others  to  make  the  choice. 

The  Johnson  Administration,  which  es- 
tablished the  Inter-Agency  Committee  on  a 
temporary  basis  In  1967,  saw  the  wisdom  of 
establishing  It  permanently  by  legislation 
and  recommendMl  and  submitted  legislation 
to  the  Congress  to  do  Just  that  on  January 
17,  1969. 

I  do  not  know  the  position  of  the  Nixon 
Administration  on  this  proposal,  but  I 
should  hope  that  they,  too.  are  committed 
to  assisting  the  Spanish-speaking  American 
in  a  meaningful  way — by  supporting  creation 
of  the  Inter-Agency  Committee  on  a  perma- 
nent basis.  Platitudes  are  fine  oratory,  but 
positive  action  Is  desired  and  necessary.  I 
strongly  hope  that  we  will  get  active  support 
frtHn  the  new  Administration  for  this  bill 
and  not  merely  tokenism.  The  8p«uitBh- 
speaklng  American  has  had  a  belly-full  of 
oratory  and  tokenism.  He  Is  tired  of  that  diet 
and  wants  positive  action. 

It  Is  Important  to  note,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  authority  which  established  the  Inter- 
Agency  Conimlttee — a  Presidential  memo- 
randum— expires  on  June  SO,  1909.  There  Is 
no  Indication  that  Its  authority  will  be 
continued  administratively  beyond  that  date 
even  though  a  new  Chairman  has  been  ap- 
pointed. Ur.  &fartln  CasUUo. 

It  is.  therefore.  Imperative  that  w*  act 
and  act  promptly. 


Before  concluding.  I  would  like  to  make 
a  few  comments  with  speeUle  refereoee  to 
the  bill  before  you,  8.  740.  I  Intiodoewl  this 
measure  with  the  cosponsorshlp  of  34  of  oxir 
colleagues,  both  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans. 

Since  Introducing  It,  I  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  review  it  again  as  well  as  hav- 
ing the  benefit  of  numerous  comments  re- 
ceived from  a  number  of  individuals  and 
organizations.  Consequently,  a  number  of 
amendments  are  in  otder  which  I  am  reoom- 
mendlng  to  this  Subcommittee. 

First,  let  me  comment  on  two  amend- 
ments which  have  been  Introduced  by  our 
colleague  Senator  Ooldwater  and  which  I 
support.  I  would  like  the  record  to  show  that 
Senator  Ooldwater  should  be  commended 
for  bis  own  personal  Interest  In  the  bill  and 
efforts  to  Improve  upon  It.  One  amendment. 
Amendment  Number  37,  would  change  the 
nature  by  which  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee would  be  appointed.  I  believe  that 
this  amendment  will  give  the  President  the 
flexibility  he  needs  In  choosing  a  qualified 
Chairman.  It  will  also  ensure  that  the 
Chairman  will  be  selected  only  frotn  "among 
individuals  who  are  recognized  for  their 
knowledge  of  and  familiarity  with  the  spe- 
cial problems  and  needs  of  Spanish 
Americans." 

In  addition.  Amendment  Number  27,  will 
ensure  that  such  appointment  will  be  made 
only  "with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate."  This  will  ensure  that  we  in  Con- 
gress have  some  measure  of  control  over  the 
direction  that  the  Interagency  Committee 
shall  take. 

The  amendment  further  provides  that  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  shall  not  con- 
currently hold  any  other  office  or  position 
of  employment  with  the  United  States.  Al- 
though I  believe  that  Commissioner 
Xlmenes,  while  also  serving  as  a  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nity Commission,  served  admirably  In  his 
position  as  Chairman  of  the  Interagency 
Cocnmlttee,  given  the  magnitude  of  the 
problems  which  the  Interagency  Committee 
win  be  addressing  Itself  to,  the  undivided 
attention  of  a  full-time  Chairman  Is 
required. 

The  second  amendment  by  Senator  Oold- 
water. Amendment  number  26.  would  provide 
that  the  Committee  shall  meet  at  least  quar- 
terly during  each  year.  While  I  feel  that  this 
will  ensure  that  the  Committee  must  meet  at 
least  four  times  a  year,  I  would  like  the 
legislative  history  of  this  measure  Indicate 
that  this  Is  not  meant  to  be  a  maximum 
limitation  nor  guidelines  on  the  number  of 
times  the  Committee  should  meet.  If  it  Is 
necessary  to  meet  more  often.  I  should  cer- 
tainly want  there  to  be  neither  a  prohibition 
nor  a  feeling  that  they  cannot  meet  more 
regxilarly  than  four  times   a   year. 

Another  amendment  which  I  am  submit- 
ting for  your  attention  today — would  merely 
ensure  that  the  Interagency-Commlttee  Is 
meant  to  serve  and  meet  the  problems  of  all 
Spanish-speaking  Americans,  be  they  Mexi- 
can-Americans, Spanish-Americans,  Puerto 
Ricans.  or  of  other  Spanish-speaking  back- 
ground. The  amendment  would  merely  add  a 
new  section  to  the  bill  to  read  as  follows: 

"For  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  term 
Hispanic-American  Includes  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans, Puerto  Ricans,  and  all  other  Spanish- 
speaking  or  Spanlsh-sumamed  Americans  re- 
siding In  the  Several  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia." 

Tbe  Interagency  Committee  has  been  serv- 
ing all  ^hese  individuals  in  the  past  and  when 
I  originally  Introduced  S.  740.  I  Included  a 
preamble  In  the  bill  spelling  this  purpose 
out.  There  has  been  some  confusion  and  mis- 
understanding among  some  segments  of  the 
Spanish-speaking  community,  however,  and 
it  is,  therefore,  essential  to  apiil  this  out  more 
clearly. 
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A  second  amendment  I  propose  today,  and 
which  I  would  urgently  encourage  this  Sub- 
committee to  adopt,  is  a  very  basic  one  and 
of  great  symbolic  Importance  to  all  Spanish- 
speaking  Americans  who  are  not  of  Mexican 
ethnic  backgrounds.  The  name  of  the  Inter- 
agency Committee  has  been,  and  was  retained 
by  me  In  introducing  8.  740,  the  Interagency 
Committee  on  Mexican-American  Affairs. 

Although  the  Interagency  Committee  has 
been  servicing  all  Spanish-speaking  Ameri- 
cans and  not  merely  these  of  Mexican  extrac- 
tion, symbolically  it  is  viewed  by  Spanish- 
speaking  Americans  of  other  ethnic  extrac- 
tions, as  not  representlve  of  them  and  their 
problems  because  the  name  refers  specifical- 
ly to  "Mexican-Americans." 

This  is  an  age-old  topic  for  discussion 
among  Spanish-speaking  Americans  as  to 
Just  what  they  want  to  be  called.  We  use 
the  phrases  Mexican-American,  Spanish- 
American,  Spanish -speaking  American, 
Spanlsh-Sumamed  American,  Hispanic- 
American,  Americans  of  Spanish  Descent, 
and  any  number  of  designations.  All  have 
their  strong  points.  All  have  their  weak 
points.  Commissioner  Xlmenes  has  stated 
that  he  feels  our  problems  are  too  many  and 
things  to  accomplish  too  great  to  quibble 
about  what  the  Interagency  Committee 
should  be  palled.  I  agree.  However,  the 
Spanish-Speaking  American  Is  proud  of  his 
heritage.  If  he  is  of  Mexican  extraction  he 
wants  to  be  remembered  as  such.  If  he  is  a 
descendant  from  Spain,  he  is  proud  of  it  and 
wants  to  be  remembered  that  way.  If  from 
Puerto  Rico,  the  same  thing.  If  from  an- 
other Latin  American  country,  likewise.  So 
that  It  is  important  that  he  have  an  agency, 
which  is  to  look  out  for  his  welfare,  symboli- 
cally represent  him  as  well  as  theoretically 
and  actually  represent  him. 


For  this  reason,  after  long  discussions  with 
a  ntunber  of  individuals,  and  after  much 
contemplation,  I  am  proposing  that  the 
name  of  the  Interagency  Committee  be 
amended  to  read,  "Interagency  Committee 
on  H{.spanic-Amerlcan  Affairs."  As  I  have 
stated,  each  of  these  designations  have  their 
drawbacks  but  I  feel  that  "Hispanic- Ameri- 
can" Is  all  Inclusive  and  should  offend  no- 
one.  The  Webster  Dictionary  definition  suc- 
cinctly defines  the  phrase  as:  "pertaining  to 
or  deriving  from  the  people,  speech,  or  cul- 
ture of  Spain,  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  or  of 
the  regions  colonized  by  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese." 

I  would  ask  that  the  Subcommittee  elicit 
from  each  of  Its  witnesses  In  the  next  two 
days,  comments  on  this  proposed  name 
change.  Perhaps  a  better  name  could  be 
found,  and  If  so,  I  would  support  it. 

Finally,  I  call  attention  to  the  change  In 
the  composition  of  the  Committee  which  my 
bill  would  make.  The  present  Interagency 
Committee  consists  of  the  Secretaries  of 
Agriculture;  Connnerce;  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare;  Labor;  Housing  and  Urban 
Development;  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity;  and,  until  recently, 
chaired  by  a  Commissioner  of  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission.  When 
I  introduced  S.  740,  I  expanded  the  mem- 
bership on  the  Committee  to  include  in  ad- 
dition to  the  above,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Attorney  General,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, and  such  other  officers  of  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  as  the  President  or 
the  Chairman  may  designate. 

I  felt  it  imperative  to  bring  into  this  "war 
against  the  problems  of  the  Spanish-speak- 
ing community"  all  those  heads  of  Federal 
departments  most  intimately  concerned  with 
the  various  problem  areas.  It  has  been  sug- 


gested, however,  that  to  expand  the  Com- 
mittee to  this  many  members  will  almost 
ensure  that  all — or  even  a  fair  number — of 
the  Committee  members  will  be  unable  to 
attend  the  Committee's  meetings.  It  is 
suggested  that  this  will  result  In  the  Com- 
mittee members  designating  a  lower  echelon 
official  to  represent  him  at  meetings  and  that 
the  effect  and  authority  of  the  Conimlttee 
will  thus  be  diluted.  I  think  this  is  a  valid 
contention  and  I  would  urge  this  Subcom- 
mltee  to  question  Comlmssloner  Xlmenes 
and  others  specifically  on  this  point.  Should 
it  be  decided  to  reduce  the  membership,  I 
feel  It  crucial  that  a  careful  decision  be  made 
regarding  which  ones  will  remain  on  the 
Committee  to  erisure  that  the  most  crucial 
problems  of  the  Spanish-speaking  commu- 
nity are  met. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  that  concludes  my  testi- 
mony this  morning.  I  do  submit  for  the 
record  various  materials  to  which  I  have 
referred  In  my  statement.  These  being  vari- 
ous tables  and  charts  on  educational  attain- 
ment, employment,  poverty,  migrants,  and 
others  which  are  attached  to  my  statement, 
as  well  as  a  supplemental  report  to  my  state- 
ment on  the  accomplishments  of  the  present 
Inter-Agency  Committee  on  Mexican-Amer- 
ican Affairs,  a  supplemental  report  to  my 
statement  on  the  special  problems  of  the 
Puerto  Ricans,  and  various  charts  and  tables 
on  employment  problems  of  the  Spanish- 
speaking. 

I  feel  It  essential  that  the  hearing  record 
be  docvimented  as  comprehensively  as  possi- 
ble on  the  needs  of  the  Spanish-speaking 
American. 

I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions 
that  we  may  not  have  already  covered. 

Thank  you. 


TABLE  1. -MEDIAN  YEARS  OF  SCHOOL  COMPLETED  BY  SPANISH-SURNAME  PERSONS  COMPARED  WITH  OTHER  POPULATION  GROUPS,  VARIOUS  AGE  CLASSES,  5  SOUTHWEST 

STATES„1960 


IMales  and  females  combinedl                           ^ 

r 

— 

Anglo 

Spanisli 
surname 

Nonwhite 

Spanish  surname- 
Anglo  gap 

State  and  age  group 

Anglo 

Spanish 
surname 

Nonwhite 

Spanish  surname- 
Anglo  gap 

state  >nd  age  group 

Years 

'              Pert 

snt: 

32 

19 
41 
33 
20 
42 
26 
10 
30 

Years 

>             Percent  > 

Southwest:  Uyaariand 

12.0 
11.3 
12.1 
12.0 
11.1 
12.1 
12.1 
11.4 
12.2 

8.1 
9.2 
7.1 
10 
8.9 
7.0 
9.0 

ia2 

8.6 

9.7 

lae 

9,0 
7.7 
S.S 

7.0 

las 

11.3 
10.6 

3.9 
2.1 
5.0 
4.0 
2.2 
5.1 
3.1 
1.2 
3.6 

Colorado:  14  years  and  over. 
14  to  24  

12.1 
11.5 
12.2 

12.1 
11.2 
12.2 
11.4 
11.1 
11.5 

8.6 
9.6 
8.2 

8.3 
9.5 
7.4 
6.2 
8.1 
4.8 

11.2 
11.1 
11.2 

7.9 
8.7 
7.1 
8.7 
10.2 
8.1 

3.5 
1.9 
4.0 

3.8 
1.7 
4.8 

5.2 
3.0 
6.7 

29 

16 

14  to  24 

25  and  over 

New  Mexico:  14  years  and 
over 

33 

25  and  over 

Ariiona:  14  years  an4  over.. 
14  to  24           

31 

14  to  24 

lb 

25  and  over 

CalHornia:  14  years  and  over. 
14  to  24 

25  and  over 

Texas:  14  years  and  over... 
14to24 

40 
46 
27 

25  and  over. 

25  and  over 

58 

■  Diflerence  Iwtwean  Anglo  and  Spanish  surname  median  years. 

>  Diflerence  as  explained  in  note  1  computed  as  a  percent  of  Anglo  median  years. 


Source:  1960  U.S.  Census  of  Population,  vol.  1,  pts.  4, 6, 7,  33,  and  45,  tables  47  and  103;  and 
PC(2)lB,tables3and7 


TABLE  2.— EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT  OF  SELECTED  ETHNIC  GROUPS  FOR  5  SOUTHWESTERN  STATES  IN  1960' 


Arizona 


California 


Colorado 


New  Mexico 


Texas 


S.S.»      Total      Negro        S.S.       Total      Negro        S.S.       Total      Negro        S.S.       Total     Negro        S.S.       Total       Negro 


Male,  14  years  old  and  over  (perctnt): 

No  school  years 11.2  3.6  4.9  8.3  1.8  1.8  5.3  1.1  0.9 

lto4years 18.7  6.2  14.8  12.8  3.7  7.7  12.3  3.3  5.1 

Sto7  years 21.7  11.9  21.0  16.3  8.9  15.4  22.3  9.5  12.4 

8years 16.1  15.3  15.3  14.2  13.5  13.0  19.2  17.1  12.7 

High  school:  .    .  „  . 

lto3years 17.5  22.3  24.3  24.8  24.4  28.8  22.9  21.9  27.4 

4years 9.7  21.1  13.0  14.9  24.3  20.6  11.9  24.6  25.1 

Collese: 

lto3yean.                                 3.0  10.9  4.5  6.0  13.2  9.4  3.8  11.9  10.9 

4  years  or  more. 1.8  8.6  2.2  2.8  10.3  3.3  2.3  10.6  5.5 


6.6 
15.3 
22.5 
15.1 

21.6 
11.8 

4.5 
2.7 


3.4 

6.8 

12.9 

13.1 

22.7 
22.0 

10.0 
9.1 


3.0 
10.1 
17.6 
10.2 

24.0 
25.9 

6.7 
2.5 


16.0 

23.5 

25.2 

9.5 

13.6 
7.4 

3.0 
1.6 


3.4 
8.7 
17.1 
11.5 

22.3 
18.9 

10.0 
8.1 


Median  years  completed. 


7.8       10.7 


8.6 


8.9 


11.7        10.3 


8.5        11.6       11.1 


8.4       10.8       10.1 


6.2       10.2 


8.3 


Female,  14  years  old  and  over  (percent): 

No  school  years 8.4  3.2  2.6  6.3  1.4 

lto4years... 14.9  4.4  9.4  10.3  2.8 

5  to  7  years 22.1  10.4  20.3  16.2  7  6 

Syoara. 17.8  14.1  16.2  15.2  13.2 

High  school: 

lto3yean 19.8  23.9  27.6  26.7  24.6 

4  years. 12.9  27.1  14.8  19.2  31.1 

Colleie: 

rto3years 2.\  10.8  6.0  4.6  12.9 

4  years  or  more 1.1  6.1  3.1  1.6  6.5 


1.4 
5.6 


29.2 
23.1 

10.3 
3.3 


4.6 
11.5 
21.9 
18.1 

24.5 
14.7 

3.3 
1.4 


0.9 

2.4 

7.5 

14.9 

22.6 
31.5 

12.9 
7.3 


1.1 

4.3 

11.5 

13.7 

27.8 
26.4 

9.8 
5.3 


6.6 

5.6 

21.9 

15.7 

22.6 
15.3 

2.5 
1.5 


3.7 
13.9 
11.7 
12.8 

24.2 
26.4 

9.9 
6.2 


2.0 
6.6 

19.6 
11.7 

29.5 
20.3 

6.5 
3.9 


17.0 
22.9 


2.0 
0.9 


3.2 
6.9 
15.5 
11.1 

24.3 
24.2 

9.3 

5.4 


3.4 
12.0 
12.3 

9.9 

26.2 
15.3 

4.7 
3.8 


Median  yMrs  compMsd 8. 2 


11.2 


9.2 


9.2       12.0 


10.6 


8. 7       12. 1 


11.1 


8.5       11.  i 


10.0 


6.1       ia6 


9.0 


■  1960  Census  of  Ptpulation  supplementiiy  rsport  PC  (S-l^SS. 
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TAM.E  3.-SCH00L  ENNUMENT  Of  SPAH  BM-SURNAME  PERSONS  AMD  AU  PtRSOIW  S  TO  21  VEARI  OF  AtE.  lY  ASE  QM«»PS.  SSOUTHWEST STATES  AND  UR8AN -RURAL  SOUTHWEST.  1911 1 


T«W 


SOUTHWUT  BY  TYK  OF  AREA  AND  ACE  CROUP 


All  wMs: 
SI*  21.... 

imt 

7  to  13.... 

UI»1S... 

16  to  17... 

II  to  19... 

20  to  21... 
Urban: 

5to21.... 

5to» 

7tolJ.... 

UtolS... 

16  to  17... 

II  to  19... 

20to21... 
Ritnl  nofltana: 

Sto21.... 

Stol 

7  to  13.... 

UtolS... 

16  to  17... 

15  to  19... 
20  to  21... 

Rural  'vji;. 

'  Sto«.r-i; 

7  to  13.... 
UtolS... 

16  to  17... 
II  to  19... 
29to21... 


79.9 

64.  S 
97.6 
9*.  3 
N.6 

41.9 
21.2 

79.9 

67.  S 
97.9 
94.1 

11.2 
43.4 
23.3 

71.6 
S4.2 
96.1 
92.3 
77.1 
33.3 
12.2 

79.0 
44.4 
96.1 
92.9 

e.9 

49.3 

13.1 


74.2 
SS.6 
96.0 
«.0 
66.9 
33.2 
12.1 

7S.3 
51.2 
96.4 
».2 
61.2 
34.0 
13.0 

71.1 
47.4 
94.7 
14.9 
64.1 
30.1 
9.6 

67.9 
41.3 
93.1 

12.3 

S7.9 

29.7 

7.0 


Total 


STATES  AND  ACE  GROUP 

AriioM: 

55? TIR 

Sto6 „ 0.S 

7  to  13 : ::.:::::  si 

u  to  IS _ :....::  &t 

16  to  17 Till 

11  to  19 :.....:..::      :  Si 

20to2i ....::.:  2.5 

Sto2I _ K.S 

5  to! z....:  &t 

7  to  13 St 

u  to  IS : :.:...::..:.:.""  SI 

16  to  17 :".:...::.::  SI 

11  to  19 :  Si 

20  to  21 a.5 

C«torwto: 

Sto21 II.J 

S  to! _ MlS 

7  to  13 .::.;  Si 

u  to  IS :„.: :.:.::::::  SI 

16  to  17 :.::  ss 

II  to  19 :::.""  Si 

20  to  21 ::::  Ss 

N*w  IMnica: 

Sto21 715 

5to6 sail 

7  to  13 Ht 

14  to  IS 914, 

16  to  17 .^ .:: :  £? 

II  to  19 41.i 

,     20to21 I7.C 

Tnat: 

S  to  21 M,l 

5  to  6 m,t 

7  to  13 ::: ::;:::::::::::;:::::::  Si 

U  to  IS M.C 

16  to  17 TC  J 

II  to  19 41.9 

20  to  21 2a  2 


Spiaiak 

WnMIM 


74.0 
S$.0 
96.2 
90.2 
11.3 
36.6 
10.1 

71.9 
79.9 
97.6 
92.9 
73.7 
33.3 
12.1 

77.1 
63.9 
97.4 
19.4 
68.0 
34.0 
12.4 

76.6 
49.6 
96.4 
93.3 
76.3 
41.7 
14.5 

69.4 
34.5 
94.5 
82.6 
51.7 
31.1 
11.9 


'No  Mpanto  dato  for  Anflos  and  nonwhrtoj  art  avaRaMo  tor  urban  and  rural  Koat;  hone*  Hits        Sowto:  1960  U.S.  Camus  ol  Population,  vet.  I.  pb.  4, 6.  7, 33,  and  45;  toblos  101, 95;  PC(2)  IB, 

toblocomparas  Spanah-Mrnamaporsons  with  alt  ponom.  tobto  4.  ir       •    •    ,     ,  ,      ,    <^  /   », 

T*«-E  «  TABLE  5.-C0NTRAST  OF  ETHNIC  POVERTY  LEVELS  IN  5  SOUTHWESTERN  STATES  AND  NEW  YORK  CITY,  1960 


Spamab-  Porcaot  of 

aumamod         sunumod      Spanhh-aK- 

collogo    anroHmoflt  as  namod   popula- 

•nrollmont     porcant  o(  all  boninthoSlato 

(1968-69)        •nroNiMilt  0960) 


Ariiona      California        Colorado   Now  Mexico 


Texas 


Now  York 
City 


ArizoM 

CaMorato.... 

Cotorad* 

NMvltoxIn.. 

T.M. 

3,111 

29.406 

2.70B 

3.397 

19.201 

7.1 
S.4 
3.1 

17.6 
7.6 

14.9 

9.1 

10 

213 

13.4 

TOM.. 

57.199 

6.2 

11.9 

1961  COLLEGES  GRADUATES 

F**fcwt 

of  SSA 

popttto- 

Totol 

SSA 

Percent 

tioa  m 

trad- 

irad- 

of 

thoStoto 

SUto 

iMtosi 

uat*8> 

SSA 

(1960) 

Arizona 

9,429 

161 

1.7 

14.9 

CaiitorMi...... 

..     74,253 

1.060 

1.4 

11 

Cotorad* 

..      11.927 

203 

1.7 

10 

New  MojoM.... 

3.M7 

335 

17 

213 

Texas 

..      39.904 

1,230 

3.0 

13.4 

TotoJ 

..    103,440 

2,9B9 

2.9 

11.9 

Total  famiNot r 312,036 

Total  poor  families 66,345 

Poor  families: 

Anglo  (numerical) 41, 155 

Anilo  (peicentaie) 16,4 

Spanish  surnemod  (muMrfcaO 11, 312 

Spanish  surnamed  (percental*) 311 

Average  family  size: 

Total  popolatioa 141 

Spanish  surnamed 4.56 

Median  income: 

Total  family $5,561 

Spanish  surnamed  family J4, 183 

Housing  (overcrowdad  and  dilapidatod  (pMCMrt- 
ages): 

Anglo 1L3 

Spanish  surnamed 49.1 

Unemphivnrant  ratas  (penontaf**): 

AngK)  males 4.3 

Spanish  spoaking 12 

Educational  level  (percentages)  14  years  and 
over: 

Anglo 12.0 

Spenish  spe*kl«( 10 


3,991,500 
562,710 

435,849 

l2.8 

58,256 

ill 

119 

4.01 

K.726 
S5,&33 


IS 

217 

5.3 

7.7 


12.1 
10 


438.115 
,80,455 

66,141 
16.7 

11,117 
310 

133 
4.38 

35.710 
S4,00« 

IS 

3Sl3 

14 
IS 


12.1 
It 


221.951     2,392,564 
54,180        687,965 


24,063 
15.6 

22.555 
41.5 

3.68 
4.37 

$5,371 
t3,5S4 


10.3 
39.6 

17 
113 


12.1 
13 


395,598 
h.3 

139.663 
il.6 

3.33 
4.63 

S4.8I4 

$2,914 


14 
46.5 

13 
12 


2,010,000 
611.155 

421.600 

112 

75,395 

53.7 

121 

4.72 

$6,600 

$3,800 


8 


11.4 
6.2 


4.4 
17 


10.1 
13 


■  N*t  avaitoM*. 


TABLE  1-STATISTICAL  REPORT  ON  POVERTY  IN  THE  SOUTHWEST,  1960 


Nutobor  of  familias 


Totat 


poor  in 
oech 
group 


Percont 

poor 

chiMran 


Percent 

poor 

urban 


Percent 

rural 

noatorm 


Percent 
rural 
farm 


>  Estimated  1968  total  number  of  graduates  based  on  percent' 
age  increese  of  past  years.  1965,  1966, 


degrees  granted. 

Figure  inckides  all  degre 
sc'wial 


per 
1967;  figure  includos  all 

granted  which  were  reported  by 


Total 7.336.866  117 

Whito 6.766,367  17.1 

Angto 6.068.340  119 

Spenish  surnaiMd 691027  34.8 

Nonwhita' 590.299  41.7 

American  Indian >  36.900  'Sll 


17.2 

35.6 
>211 


118 
111 
113 
318 
311 
'313 


311 
2B.9 

24.2 

50.2 

618 

>S13 


40.8 
38.8 
36.6 
517 
710 
>617 


I  Not  avaitoM*. 

>  Estimate  figures  from  Buroau  ol  Indian  Affairs.  To  b*  noted  Hut  American  Indian  inchMtod  in  nonwhita  ftfures  contains  the  bulk 
N  nenwhile  poor  in  the  Southweei, 

Note:  Only  figures  available  are  I960.  OCO  wureos  indicate  that  whereas  figures  for  1965  and  1967  vary  upward  I*  nM0«y  and 
paputatnn  growths  percentages  remain  substantially  the  same. 
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TABU  7.-S-STATE  STATISTICAL  ABSTRACT  ON  MIGRANTS 


Total  mliranta 81000.^.. 

Percent  Spenish  snnuawd 73p*(t*iit — . 

Ineom* $l.S5anb*iif( 

l*satha*$Iu 


Housiaf.. 


H**ltk. 


*r(pl*e*f 

$i.^r 


lavar*!** 


148  p*rc*«t  1-raom  housing  unit. .. 
30  porcent  2  rooms  housing  unit... 
50  percent  6  or  more  persons  in 
unit 
24  percMil  9  or  m*r*  persons  in 
unit 
Lit*  •xpactancy  38  yun.  41  mt- 


11000 41001 

OOpMCMrt 41  nrcMrt. 

SliSinhMir $1.46  an  hour. 

$131  y*M(s«**o*) $1,200  y**r  (season). 

$1,200  yeer  other  soortos $1 100  y*ar  other  soorco* 

14  p*rsom  per  unit  1-tamilv  2.6  paraon*  par  room 


1-and  2-room  row 
housing. 


cent  migrant  deaths  occur 
age  5. 

Welfare  (not  eligibto)' Not  eligible 


dwoMing-tape  houaing  wMcb 
vary  greatly  from  very  poor  to 
decent  faniMy  dwelting:  from 
1-to  6- room  nouses. 

Life  expectancy  38  years.  41  par- 
cent  migrant  deaths  occur  by 
age  S. 

Not  eligible Not  eligible. 


Life  expectancy  38  years. 
41  porcent  migrant 
da«ths  occur  by  age  5. 


Education. 


4thgn<i«av*rai*.. 3.6  grade  averafe 5th  grade  average. 


CHAST  I 
IIKDIAN  SCHOOL  TSAIS  COKFLRXD  BT  BPANISH- 
StntNAlCKO  1CA1.XS  AND  VKMALBB,  14  TEAmS  AlTD 

ouiEX,  BT  MAxrvrrr  akd  paxkmtaok,  south- 
WBR,  i9eo 
NatlTc  of  native  parentage:  Years 
8.6 


>  In  moot  State*  bacaua*  of  residency  requirementa.  Some  attention  given  to  food  supplement  and  some  attention 
given  to  medical  need*. 

It  is  better  to  save  lives  than  to  try  to 
save  political  face,  either  American  or 

I  thought  President  Nixon  msuie  con- 
structive proposals  for  conciliation,  and 
for  a  political  settlement,  in  his  speech 
of  May  14. 1  supported  those  constructive 
suggestions.  I  still  do.  But  his  conference 
on  Midway  with  President  Thieu  of 
South  Vietnam  provided  no  real  encour- 
agement. We  seemed  only  to  get  tied 
closer  to  Mr.  Thieu. 

Withdrawal  of  a  few  men  at  a  time 
without  a  settlement,  however  desirable 
for  those  fortunate  few.  Is  not  a  step 
toward  peace,  but  it  is  more  likely  a  step 
toward  prolonging  both  the  war  and  the 
tenure  of  Mr.  Thieu.  The  kind  of  settle- 
ment we  need,  and  the  kind  for  which  we 
should  use  our  overwhelming  presence 
in  Vietnam  to  persuade,  is  a  conciliation 
and  coalescence  of  forces  and  factions 
and  personalities  in  South  Vietnam  that 
would  permit  not  just  a  fortunate  few 
of  our  sons  to  come  home,  but  all  of 
them. 

We  must  not  any  longer  equate  our 
national  security  with  the  survival  of 
the  Thieu-Ky  regime.  Indeed,  our  na- 
tional security  Is  not  Involved  in  what 
happens  or  in  what  does  not  happen  in 
Vietnam. 

This  is  a  political  war. 

If  there  is  to  be  peace  in  South  Viet- 
nam, the  people  of  South  Vletiiam  them- 
selves must  have  a  will  to  live  together 
in  peace  in  their  own  way.  We  cannot 
force  that  will;  we  may  not  be  able  even 
to  persuade  it.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
President  Thieu  represents  it. 

Our  whole  effort,  then,  should  be  di- 
rected toward  bringing  about  a  concilia- 
tion of  the  forces  and  factions  of  South 
Vietnam.  Some  of  the  most  astute  ob- 
servers at  the  conference  at  Midway 
have  concluded  that  President  Nixon 
postponed  this  hard  decision.  I  do  not 
think  our  President  can  afford  longer 
to  postpone  this  hard  decision.  The  kill- 
ing continues.  His  own  mandate  for 
peace  erodes  with  time;  likewise,  his 
power  to  lead  and  achieve. 

Moreover,  there  is  lurking.  If  not 
looming,  a  danger  that  a  President  of 
the  United  States  will  become  once  again 
ensnared  with  the  delusion  of  military 
victory,  even  though  now  "ruled  out." 

Our  people  earnestly  desire  peace. 
They  voted  to  stay  out  of  the  war  In 
1964.  They  voted  for  an  ending  of  the 
war  in  1968. 

This  war  must  end.  It  must  end  be- 


Pemalea    '■  ^ 

Natives  of  Msxlcam  or  mlxad  pftrantage: 

Males 8-4 

Females    8.2 

Bom  InMezloO: 

Males - 4.1 

Females    4.4 

Souros:  DJS.  Census  of  Population.  PC  (3) 

IB:  Persons  of  Spanish  Surname,  Tables  3 

and  7. 

CHAST  H 

psRCnrr  of  TCsNAoims  knsoujs  in  school, 

SPANISH-STTBNAMX   PIXSONS   COMPARED    Wl'in 
OTHm  POPTJLATION  CaOTTPS,  80UTHWSST,  1*60 

INoC  printed  In  Bacoss.] 
Source:    loao  U.S.  Census  of  Population, 
Vol.  1.  Parts  4,  8.  7,  33,  and  45,  Tables  44,  94. 
101.andPC(2)  IB,  Table 4. 

The  ACTma  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 

Mr.  BYJID  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quormn. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


THE  VIETNAM  WAR 

Mr.  C30RB.  Mr.  President,  I  tried  my 
very  best  to  keep  us  out  of  the  Vietnam 
war. 

Many  times  and  in  various  ways.  I  tried 
to  prevent  the  war  from  being  widened 
and  deepened,  thus  bloodier  and  harder 
to  end. 

I  am  now  doing  evenrthlng  I  can  to  get 
us  out  of  this  horrible  war  as  quickly,  as 
honorably,  and  as  completely  as  possible. 
I  firmly  believe  this  to  be  right. 

Almost  2,000  of  our  boys  have  been 
killed  or  woimded  per  week  in  Vietnam 
this  year.  There  have  been  more  than 
40.000  such  casualties  since  President 
Nixon's  inauguration.  We  have  gained 
nothing;  we  will  gain  nothing  except 
more  anguish  at  home  and  more  111  will 
abroad. 

President  Nixon  has  now  ruled  out 
a  military  victory.  This  leaves  only  one 
way  to  stop  the  war — a  negotiated  poli- 
tical settlement.  The  sooner  the  better. 


cause  it  Is  Immoral  and  because  it  is 
wrong.  It  must  end.  too,  because  It 
threatens  to  destroy  us. 

Mr.  HARTBX.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. He  has  been  one  of  the  most 
thoroughly  intelligent  men  in  many 
fields,  but  this  is  especially  true  in  this 
field,  with  regard  to  trying  to  do  some- 
thing to  stop  the  war  in  Vietnam  and 
bring  to  an  end  the  horrible  kllimg  that 
is  going  on  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  very  important  to 
keep  in  mind  that  people  such  as  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  are  not  to  be 
discouraged  in  trying  to  bring  the  war 
to  an  end.  I  could  not  agree  more  that 
the  difficulty  at  the  moment  seems  to  be 
that  the  taU  is  wagging  the  dog.  We  have 
a  situation  where  we  are  not  the  master 
of  our  foreign  policy,  and  we  are  not  the 
master  of  our  destiny. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  for  his  ex- 
cellent statement. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
able  Senator. 

In  response  I  wish  to  call  to  his  atten- 
tion an  Associated  Press  release  from 
Vietnam,  a  story  I  have  Just  read,  report- 
ing that  the  Vietcong  are  back  atop 
Hamburger  Hill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
Associated  Press  dispatch  to  which  I 
have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  dispatch 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Camp  Eaci.e,  Vuttnam  (AP). — North  Viet- 
namese troope — possibly  as  many  as  1,000 
of  them — have  returned  to  Dong  Ap  Bla,  the 
3,000-foot  mountain  where  U.S.  paratroop- 
ers fought  a  bloody  battle  that  sparked  con- 
gressional criticism.  Intelligence  sources  said 
today. 

Maj.  Gen.  John  M.  Wright  Jr.,  commander 
of  the  lOlst  Airborne  Division,  said  he  Is 
prepared  to  send  troope  up  the  mountain 
again  "should   the  situation   warrant   It." 

Wright  said  there  are  no  present  plans  for 
another  ground  assault,  but  added  Hill  937— 
the  military  designation  for  Ap  Bla — "U  no 
different  from  any  other  piece  of  terrain  in 
our  area  of  operations." 

If  It  becomes  necessary  to  attack  again,  be 
said,  "I  am  prepared  to  commit  everything 
that  it  takes,  up  to  the  entire  division,  to 
do  the  Job." 

Wright  speculated  the  North  Vietnamese 
may  have  returned  to  hold  the  hill  as  an 
anchor  for  a  jjerlmeter  guarding  nearby  sup- 
ply caches  In  the  Ashau  Valley  or  as  a  radio 
communications  base. 

U.S.  aircraft  flying  near  the  Jungled  slopes 
of  Ap  Bla  have  drawn  ground  fire  In  recent 
days  and  American  forces  have  retaliated 
with  artlUery  and  aerial  bombardment. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish 
to  comment  upon  military  tactics  in  de- 
tail. I  must  say  that  this  meat  grinder 
operation  of  search  and  destroy,  of  aban- 
donment and  retaking,  is  perturbing. 
Hamburger  Hill  is  still  there,  the  val- 
ley is  still  there,  the  dead  have  been  re- 
moved, and  the  Vietcong  are  back  on 
Hamburger  Hill. 

I  yield. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  think  there 
Is  no  one  in  the  United  States  who  does 
not  want  this  war  to  come  to  an  end.  We 
want  to  support  President  Nixon  in  his 
efforts.  He  is  the  President,  and  he  has 
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to  make  the  decisions.  However.  I  think 
it  is  high  time  that  he  recognized  that  a 
political  settlement  Is  the  essence  of  the 
settlement  which  Is  needed  to  carry  this 
matter  to  a  successful  conclusion.  Presi- 
dent Nlxon  hu  said  this  repeatedly.  I 
hope  he  does  not  permit  his  decision  In 
the  past  to  reach  a  political  settlement  to 
be  interfered  with  by  people  who  are  not 
interested  in  political  setUement.  I  hope 
the  President  does  not  get  into  a  posi- 
tion where  he  feels  that  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  present  regime  in  Saigon  is 
more  Important  than  his  own  basic  de- 
cision on  this  matter. 

Mr.  OORE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  Since 
the  President  ruled  out  a  military  victory 
I  see  no  feasible  course  except  political 
conciliation  and  settlement.  What  other 
way  is  there  to  end  the  war  except  on  the 
battlefield  or  at  the  conference  table? 

I  share  the  Senator's  view  and  I  trust 
that  the  hard  decision  will  not  any 
longer  be  postponed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELO.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  SaiMtor  yield? 
-  Mr.-eORE.  I  yield. 

Mi.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  read  what  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has  had  to  say 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  He  indi- 
cates, of  course,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  "impose"— and  that  is  the  key 
word — a  coalition  government  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  OORE.  Or  the  will  of  the  people 
to  live   together  among  themselves  in 


should  hold  for  them,  because  the  de- 
cision is  theirs. 

Mr.  OORE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  It  is 
parUy  for  that  reason  that  I  have  felt 
rightly  or  wrongly,  that  a  phased  with- 
drawal, a  long  and  drawn  out  withdrawal 
of  a  few  men  at  a  time— 25.000  being  less 
than  5  percent  of  our  forces  there — car- 
ries with  it.  if  not  a  commitment,  at  least 
an  implied  commitment  to  keep  siifflclent 
American  forces  there  to  maintain  the 
Thleu-Ky  regime  in  power. 

Mr.  Thieu  and  Mr.  Ky  should  be  told 
in  no  uncertain  terms  and  quickly  that 
it  is  necessary  to  have  a  coalition  of  the 
factions  and  forces  of  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam,  and  all  of  our  efforts 
should  be  used  in  that  direction.  We  will 
find  no  peace  in  maintaining  the  Thleu- 
Ky  regime  In  power. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
that  only  a  few  days  ago  a  committee  of 
distinguished  Americans  returned  from 
an  investigation  In  South  Vietnam  and 
reported  to  this  country  that  thousands, 
many  thousands  of  political  prisoners, 
religious  leaders,  even  children  suspected 
of  being  sympatheUc  with  the  Vletcong. 
are  prisoners  without  trial.  Are  we  to  find 
peace  or  security  in  supporting  such  a 
regime?  I  do  not  think  we  shall  find 
either. 
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peace 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. But  the  Senator  may  recall  that  in 
the  elections  of  September  a  year  ago 
in  South  Vietnam  two  groups  were  ex- 
cluded, the  so-called  neutralists  and  the 
Vletcong. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  In  some  way 
it  would  be  possible  to  bring  about — so 
to  speak — a  coming  together  of  the  peo- 
ple who  live  in  South  Vietnam.  Including 
the  NLF,  neutralists,  and  others  not  al- 
lowed to  vote  In  the  election  In  Septem- 
ber a  year  ago. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  a  coalition  in 
South  Vietnam  is  inevitable,  and  the 
sooner  these  people  get  together  In  some 
way  or  other  and  bring  about  elections, 
which  President  Thieu  indicated  he 
would  be  in  favor  of,  the  better  off  they 
and  we  will  be. 

It  was  interesting  to  learn  that  Presi- 
dent Thieu,  perhaps  on  the  basis  of  pres- 
sure from  the  present  administration, 
did  indicate  some  weeks  ago  that  his 
government  would  be  willing  to  meet 
with  representatives  of  the  NLF  pri- 
vately. I  would  consider  that  to  be  the 
first  step  toward  public  meetings,  and 
that  he  would  allow,  thereafter,  the 
Vletcong  and  others  to  participate  in 
elections  if  they  changed  their  labels. 
That  is,  of  course,  gloss  and  does  not 
mean  much. 

However,  the  Senator  is  correct  that 
if  there  Is  to  be  peace  in  Vietnam  it  will 
not  be  on  the  battlefield,  but  in  Paris, 
and  it  will  be  on  the  basis  of  the  Viet- 
namese deciding  what  kind  of  govern- 
ment they  will  have  and  what  the  future 


A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  15  D.S.C. 
1024(a).  the  Speaker  had  appointed  Mr. 
Brown,  of  Ohio,  as  a  member  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  to  fill  the 
existing  vacancy  thereon,  vice  Mr. 
Rumsfeld,  excused. 

TTie  message  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  Joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  783)  making  further  contin- 
uing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1969,  and  for  other  purposes.  In  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  concluded. 


SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS ACT,  1969 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Bill  Clxxk.  HJl.  11400,  an  act 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objecUon,  the  Senate  will 
resume  the  consideraUon  of  the  bill. 


Mr.  BTRD  of  Weet  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
committee  amendments,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  two  committee  amendments, 
the  first  on  pages  70,  71.  and  72  of  the 
bill,  and  the  second  on  lines  6.  7,  and  8 
on  page  73.  be  agreed  to  en  bloc,  and  that 
the  bill,  as  thus  amended,  be  regarded 
as  original  text  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment,  provided  that  no  point  of 
order  shall  be  considered  to  have  been 
waived  by  reason  thereof. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc  are 
as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  lO,  after  the  word  "Navy'  ", 
strike  out  "$14,600,000"  and  Insert  "»21  - 
500.000". 

On  page  a.  line  18.  after  the  word  "Ftorce' ". 
strike  out  "•116.000.000"  and  Insert  "$146- 
000.000." 

On  page  2.  line  20.  after  "$16,390,000,"  In- 
sert "and  In  addition.  $8,010,000,  to  be  de- 
rived by  transfer  from  the  appropriation 
Procxirement,  Marine  Ck>rp«'  ". 

On  page  3.  after  line  17.  Insert: 
"Son.   CoNsnvATioN  SnvicK 

"FLOOD    PEXTKNTION 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Flood  pre- 
vention', $4,000,000  to  remain  available  unUl 
expended  for  emergency  measures  for  runoff 
retardation  and  soil  erosion  prevention,  as 
provided  by  section  216  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act   of    1950    (33    U.S.C.    701    b-1)." 

On  page  4.  line  21  after  "Corps'."  strike  out 
"$4,600,000"  and  Insert  "$6,400,000." 

On  page  5,  line  7,  after  "$3,600,000,"  Insert 
"and  m  addition,  $1,000,000  to  be  derived  by 
transfer  from  the  appropriation  'Procure- 
ment, Marine  Corps'." 

On  page  5.  line  12.  after  "$10,000,000."  In- 
sert "and  In  addition.  $3,000,000,  to  be  derived 
by  transfer  from  the  appropriation  'Research 
Development,  Test  and  Evaluation.  Army'." 
On  page  5,  line  18.  after  "$8,800,000  •'  In- 
sert "and  In  addition.  $6,377,000,  to  be  derived 
by  transfer  from  the  appropriation  'Other 
Procurement,  Air  Force'." 
On  page  5,  after  line  20,  strike  out: 

"General  Provision 
"Sec.  201.  Deficiencies  Incurred  under  the 
terms  of  section  3732  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
as  amended  (41  V3.C.  11),  shaU  not  exceed 
the  amounts  of  the  estimates  in  House  Docu- 
ments Numbered  91-60  and  91-94.  or  the 
amounts  provided  herein,  whichever  Is  lower, 
for  each  such  authorized  purpose." 
On  page  e.  after  line  10.  insert: 

"LOAJfS     TO     THX     DISTUCT     OF     COLUMBIA     rOB 
CAPTTAL    OnTLAT 

"For  an  additional  amotmt  for  'Loans  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  capital  outlay' 
for  the  general  fund  of  the  District  of  Co-' 
lumbla,  $18,736,000." 

On  page  6.  line  23.  after  "$10,084,000."  In- 
sert "of  which  $95,000  for  the  Department  of 
Corrections  shall  remain  available  until  Sep- 
tember 30,  1969.  and". 

On  page  7,  after  line  16.  insert: 

"CAPTTAL   ODTLAT 

"For   an   additional   amount   for   'Capital 
outlay',  $18,736,000.  of  which  $1,514,000  shaU 
not  be  available  for  expenditure  until  July  1 
1969."  ■ 

On  page  8.  line  7.  after  "2.700.000"  Insert 
"to  be  derived  by  transfer  from  appropria- 
tions tot  'Economic  Assistance*,  fiscal  year 
1969.  of  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment,". 

On  page  8.  after  line  13.  Insert: 
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"FUNDS  APFBOFRIATB)  TO  TBI 
PRESIDBNT 

"IimaNATXOMAL   FDfAMCULl.   Ill»r«'U'l'IOIf« 
"BUMCBZPnOM  TO  THB  nrmvATioif  AI. 

DavsLonmcr  AsaociATioir 

"For  payment  of  the  first  Installment  of 
the  United  States  share  ol  the  1960-1971  In- 
crease In  the  resoxirces  of  the  International 
Development  Association,  as  aatborlaed  by 
law.  $160,000,000.  to  remain  available  imtll 
expended." 

On  page  9.  line  6.  after  the  woctl  "tele- 
communications", strike  out  "$600,000"  and 
Insert  "$777,000". 

On  page  9.  line  16.  after  "$600,000"  Insert 
"of  which  $100,000  shall  remain  available 
unUl  September  30.  1969". 

At  the  top  of  page  10.  Insert: 

"National  Scixncx  Foundahom 
"salarixs  ako  expensss 

"The  approprlatlMi  granted  under  this 
bead  In  the  Independent  Offices  Appropria- 
tion Act,  1969.  shall  be  available  for  the 
purchase  of  one  aircraft  for  replacement 
only." 

On  page  10.  at  the  beginning  of  line  9. 
strike  out  "$a.67S.000''  and  insert  "$9,130.- 
000." 

On  page  10.  line  13.  after  the  word  "pen- 
sions'." strike  out  "$179,000,000"  and  Insert 
"$276,600,000". 

On  page  10.  at  the  beglnlng  of  line  17, 
strike  out  "$14,200,000"  and  insert  "$80.- 
200.000". 

On  page  10,  line  20,  after  the  word  "care'," 
strike  out  "$46,189,000"  and  Insert  "$53,- 
800.000". 

On  page  11.  line  8.  after  the  word  "by" 
strike  out  "$40,000,000"  and  insert  "$50.- 
000.000":  and  at  the  beginning  of  line  11, 
strike  out  "$40,000,000"  and  losert  $60.- 
000.000". 

On  page  11,  after  line  22,  Insert: 

"DKPAK'rKXNTAL    MANAOBlODrr 
"PAU  BOXrSINC  PEOOKAM 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Fair  bous- 
ing program',  $1,000,000." 

On  page  13,  after  line  13,  Insert: 
"Edvcatioi*  and  Wklfaxe  Sxxvices 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Education 
and  welfare  servloes',  $2,781,000." 

On  page  12,  at  the  beginning  of  line  10, 
strike  out  "$2,760,000"  and  insert  "$2,700.- 
000.  of  which  $160,000  shall  remain  avail- 
able untU  September  30.  1960." 

On  page  13.  after  line  2.  strike  out: 

"For  a  repayable  advance  to  the  "Land 
and  water  conservation  fund.'  as  authorized 
by  section  4(b)  of  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation F\ind  Act  of  1966,  as  amended  (16 
UB.C.  4601-7) .  for  Uquldatlon  of  obligations 
Incurred  against  such  fund  pursuant  to  law, 
$19,000,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended." 

On  page  13.  after  line  14,  insert: 
"OFFICE  OF  THE  TERRITORIES 
"Administxation  op  Teuutoribs       f 

"For  an  additional  amount  of  'Adminis- 
tration of  terrltortes'.  $950,000.  to  remain 
available  until  expended." 

On  page  13.  line  22.  after  the  word  "re- 
search'," strike  out  "$3,092,000"  and  Insert 
"$2,242,000". 

On  page  14.  after  line  1,  Insert: 
"Hxalth  and  Sapktt 

"For  an  additional  amoiint  for  'Health 
and  safety'.  $760,000  to  remain  available  un- 
tU  September  SO.  1969." 

On  page  14.  line  7.  after  the  word  "fund'." 
strike  out  "$6,000,000"  and  insert  "$10,000,- 
000". 

On  page  14.  line  21.  after  "$1,363,000,"  m- 
sert  "of  which  $350,000  shall  remain  available 
untU  September  30,  1960". 


On  page  16,  line  0,  after  the  word  "protee- 
tlon'."  strike  out  <'$2.479,000"  and  Insert 
"$23M.(X)0". 

On  page  16,  line  18.  after  the  word  "Oon- 
struetlon',"  strike  out  "$100,000"  and  Inaert 
"$1,103,000". 

On  page  16.  line  19,  after  the  word  "man- 
agement'." strike  out  "$26,038,000"  and  insert 
"$34,874,000.  at  which  $460,000  shall  remain 
avaUable  until  September  30,  1969". 

On  page  16,  line  4,  after  the  word  "  'Con- 
struction'." strike  out  "$300,000"  and  insert 
"$400,000". 

On  page  16.  line  8,  after  tbe  word  "re- 
ceived" insert  "prior  to  September  1.  1969". 

On  page  16.  after  line  20.  insert: 
"Manpowes  Administkation 

"manpower  development  and  training 
AcrivrriES 

"For  an  additional  amount  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  section  102  of  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of  1062. 
as  amended,  $7,600,000,  to  remain  available 
until  September  30.  1969." 

On  page  17.  line  11,  after  the  word  "ac- 
tlvltlee,"  insert  "$19,920,000";  and.  after  the 
anxendment  just  stated,  strike  out  "including 
payments  authorized  by  section  108(b)  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Public  Education 
Act,  as  amended  (PubUc  Law  00-364,  ap- 
proved June  20.  1968),  and  annual  interest 
grants  authorized  by  section  306  of  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act.  as  amended 
(Public  Law  00-675,  approved  October  16. 
1968).  $11,161,000.  of  which  $3,920,000  sbaU 
remain  available  until  exp)ended  for  said  an- 
nual Interest  grants:  Proviied,  That,  In  addi- 
tion, $160,000  shall  be  derived  by  transfer 
from  'Community  mental  health  resource 
support',  PubUc  Health  Service,  fiscal  year 
1969:  Provided  further.  That  none  of  the 
funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  for  annual 
Interest  grants  authorized  by  section  306  of 
the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act.  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  90-676.  shall  be  used 
to  formulate  or  carry  out  any  grant  to  any 
Institution  of  higher  education  unless  such 
institution  Is  In  full  compliance  with  section 
504  of  such  Act",  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"of  which  $3,020,000  shall  be  for  annual  in- 
terest grants  authorized  by  section  306  of 
the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act,  as 
amended  (Public  Law  00-575,  approved  Octo- 
ber 16,  1068),  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended for  said  annual  interest  grants,  and 
$16,000,000  shall  be  for  educational  oppor- 
tunity grants  under  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1066,  as  amended,  to 
remain  available  through  June  30,  1970: 
Provided,  That,  in  addition,  $160,000  shall  be 
derived  by  transfer  from  'Community  mental 
health  resource  support'.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, fiscal  year  1069:  Provided  further,  That 
none  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act 
for  annual  Interest  grants  authorized  by 
section  306  of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities 
Act.  as  amended  by  Public  Law  90-675,  shall 
be  used  to  formulate  or  carry  out  any  grant 
to  any  institution  of  higher  education  unless 
such  Institution  Is  in  full  compliance  with 
section  604  of  such  Act." 

On   page    18.    line   23.   after    "$0,186,000." 
insert  "to  remain  available  untU  September 
30,  1060". 
On  page  19,  after  line  7.  strike  out: 

"DISTEICr    or    COLT7MBIA    MEDICAL    FAdLITIZS 

"For  grants  and  loans  pursuant  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Medical  Facilities  Con- 
struction Act  of  1968  (Public  Law  00-457). 
$16,000,000.  to  remain  available  untU 
expended." 

On  page  10.  after  line  21.  insert: 
"Social   Sbcuritt   Administration 

"limitation  on  SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

"For  an  additional  amount  of  'Limitation 
on  salaries  and  expenses,"  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration, $21,200,000.^  to  be  expended,  as 


authorlMd  by  section  301(g)  (1)  of  tbe  Social 
Security  Act.  as  amended,  frotn  any  one  or 
aU  of  the  trust  funds  referred  to  therein." 
On  page  20.  after  line  6.  insert: 


"SENATE 

"For  payment  to  Vide  O.  Bartlett.  widow 
of  E.  L.  Bartlett,  late  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Alaska,  $30,000. 

"The  clerk  hire  allowance  at  each  Sena- 
tor from  the  States  of  Illinois  and  Texas 
stiall  be  Increased  to  that  aUowed  Senators 
from  States  having  a  jxjpulatlon  of  eleven 
million,  the  population  of  said  States  having 
exceeded   eleven   million   inhabitants. 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Inquiries 
and  Investigations',  fiscal  year  1968. 
$126,900." 

On  page  21.  after  line  10,  Insert: 

"CHAPTER  IX 

"PUBLIC  WORKS 

"DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE— CIVIL 

"Department  or  the  Armt 

"Corps  or  Engineers — Civil 

"rLOOD     CONTROL     AND     COASTAL     EMERGENCIES 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Flood  con- 
trol and  coastal  emergencies',  $26,000,000, 
to  remain  until  expended. 

At  the  top  of  page  22.  Insert: 

"INDEPENDENT  OFFICES 
"Atomic  Energy  Commission 
"plant  and  capital  eqttipmxnt 

"For  and  additional  amount  for  'Plant  and 
Capital  Equipment",  $45,000,000.  to  remain 
available  until  expended." 

On  page  22,  line  7.  change  tbe  chapter 
number  from  "IX"  to  "X". 

On  page  22.  line  12.  after  "$65,000,"  Insert 
"of  which  $40,000  shall  remain  available  until 
September  30,  1969". 

On  page  22.  line  23,  after  the  word  "ac- 
tivities',"" strike  out  "$1,314,000"  and  insert 
"$1,277,000.  of  which  $101,000  shall  remain 
available  until  September  30,  1969". 

On  page  23,  line  10.  after  '$2,605,000"  in- 
sert "of  which  $162,000  shall  remain  available 
untU  September  30, 1960". 

On  page  24,  line  13,  after  "$1,187,000"  In- 
sert "of  which  $737,000  shall  remain  available 
until  September  30, 1069". 

At  the  top  of  page  25,  Insert: 
"Environmental  Science  Services  Adminis- 
tration 
"salaries  and  expenses 

"In  addition  to  the  amount  made  available 
in  the  appropriation  under  this  bead  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce  Appropriation  Act, 
1969.  for  retirement  pay  of  commissioned  offi- 
cers and  payments  under  the  Retired  Service, 
man's  Family  Protection  Plan,  $147,000  shall 
be  available  in  that  appropriation  for  such 
expenses." 

On  page  26,  at  the  beginning  of  line  9. 
strike  out  "$1,975,000"  and  insert  "$1,048,000". 

On  page  26,  line  12.  after  "$2,412,000"  In- 
sert "of  which  $205,000  shall  remain  available 
untU  September  30,  1960". 
"Fees    and    Expenses    or    Coitrt- Appointed 

COXTNSEL 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  "Fees  and 
expenses  of  court-appointed  counsel',  fiscal 
year  1068,  $850,000. 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  "Fees  and 
expenses  of  court-appointed  cotmsel*.  fiscal 
year  1969,  $850,000." 

On  page  27,  line  3,  after  "$97,500'*  insert 
"of  which  $10,000  shall  remain  available  until 
September  30,  1969". 

On  page  27,  line  7.  change  tbe  chapter 
number  from  "X"  to  "XI". 

On  page  27,  after  line  8,  insert: 

"OmcE  or  THE  Secretart 

"SALARIES   AND   EXPENSES 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Salaries 
and  expenses'.  $2,000,000,  to  remain  avail- 
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•bl*  until  December  31,  1069,  for  necewfcry 
•xpcnaee  In  connection  with  tbe  ooneoU- 
d»Uon  of  Departmental  actlvltlee  Into  tbe 
Soutbweat  Area  of  Washington,  D.C." 

On  page  38,  line  5,  change  the  chapter 
number  from  "XI"  to  "XTT". 

On  page  28,  after  line  12,  Insert: 

"VS.  SxcKrr  Szavrcz 

"aAUUUBS   AND   BZPXNSIS 

"For  an  additional  amount  tor  'Salarlea 
and  expenaefl'  H70.000  " 

On  page  28,  at  the  beginning  of  line  21, 
•trlke  out  "9107.000"  and  Insert  "9100.000". 

On  page  28.  at  the  beginning  of  line  25, 
■trlke  out  "$300,000"  and  inaert  "$147,000". 

At  the  top  of  page  29.  change  the  chapter 
number  from  "XI"  to  "XIII". 

On  page  39,  line  8,  after  the  word  "Con- 
gress" strike  out  "$10,880,813"  and  Insert 
"$18,118,888". 

On  page  30,  after  line  1,  Insert: 

"SaNATX 

"Compensation  of  the  Vice  President  and 
Senators.  $468,370; 

"Salaries.  oCBcers  and  employees,  $1,847,837; 

"Office  of  the  Legislative  Counsel  of  the 
Senate, -$3 1.905: 
^  "CoBttngent  expenses  of  tbe  Senate: 

"Senate  policy  committees.  $37,190; 

"Automobiles  and  maintenance.  $2,180; 

"Inquiries  and  Investigations,  $370,640; 
Including  $14,460  for  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations ; 

"Folding  documents.  $3,565; 

"Miscellaneous  items.  $169,015,  including 
$100,500  for  payment  to  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  In  accordance  with  section  4 
of  Public  Law  87-83,  approved  July  6,  1961;" 

On  page  32,  after  line  15,  insert: 

"Senate  office  buildings.  $174,000; 

"Senate  garage.  $6,500;". 

On  page  34.  line  3.  after  the  word  "ez- 
I>enses',"  strike  out  "$3,314,000"  and  Insert 
"$3,114,000". 

On  page  37,  line  17,  after  the  word  "pro- 
grams'," strike  out  "$3,300,000"  and  Insert 
"$3,0OO.0OOV 

On  page  43,  line  8.  after  the  word  "Army*," 
strike  out  "$230,000,000"  and  Insert 
"$300,000,000". 

On  page  43.  line  10.  after  the  word  "Navy'," 
strike  out  '$160,000,000"  and  Insert  "$198,- 
700,000". 

On  page  43.  line  12,  after  the  word 
"Corps',"  strike  out  "$45,000,000"  and  Insert 
"•61.500.000". 

On  page  43,  line  14,  after  the  word 
"Force', "  strike  out  "$314,000,000"  and  insert 
"$367,600,000". 

On  page  43.  line  16.  after  the  word 
"Army*."  strike  out  "$13,000,000"  and  Insert 
•^16,400,000". 

On  page  43.  Une  32.  after  "$32,000,000," 
Insert  "and  In  addition.  $3,600,000,  to  be 
derived  by  transfer  from  the  appropriation 
'Research,  Development.  Test,  and  Evalua- 
tion. Defense  Agencies'  ". 

On  page  44,  Une  11.  after  the  word  "ex- 
penses'," strike  out  "$1,000,000"  and  insert 
"$1,100,000". 

On  page  47.  line  23.  after  the  word  from, 
strike  out  "the  amount  reserved  under"; 
and  In  line  24,  after  the  word  "Service"  strike 
out  "pursuant  to  section  201  of  PubUc  Law 
90-364"  and  Insert  "fiscal  year  1969":  on  page 
48,  line  3.  after  the  word  "to",  strike  out 
"said"  and  in  the  same  line  after  "301"  In- 
sert "of  PubUc  Law  90-364". 

On  page  66,  after  line  13,  Insert:  "llmlta- 
tloin  on  administrative  expenses.  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation, 
(Release  of  $4,000  reserved  under  this  ap- 
propriation pursuant  to  section  201  of  Public 
Law  90-364)  :'•. 

On  page  67,  line  4,  after  the  word  "ex- 
penses'," strike  out  "$32,000"  and  Insert 
"$41,000". 

On  page  67,  line  16,  after  the  word  "ex- 
penses" strike  out  "$350,000"  and  Insert 
"$400,000". 


On  page  73,  after  line  8,  Insert  a  new  sec- 
tion, as  follows: 

"Sec.  504.  Funds  ^proprlated.  or  other- 
wise made  available,  by  this  Act  for  the  fiscal 
year  1969,  shall  remain  available  for  obliga- 
tion until  July  1,  1969,  or  for  five  days  after 
the  date  of  approval  of  this  Act,  whichever 
Is  later,  unless  a  longer  period  is  specifically 
provided:  Provided,  That  all  obligations  In- 
cured  In  anticipation  of  such  appropriations 
and  authority  for  the  fiscal  year  1969  as  well 
as  those  for  longer  periods  as  set  forth  here- 
in are  hereby  ratified  and  confirmed  if  In 
accordance  with  the  terms  hereof." 

ruLL  ruNsiMo  roB  sqval  oppoarujnTT 

CHANTS 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  It  Is 
with  pleasure  that  I  note  the  decision  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  to  restore 
the  full  funding  for  educational  op- 
portunity grants.  Last  year  the  Senate 
agreed  to  appropriate  $140.6  million  for 
these  important  student  aid  grants.  In 
conference  with  the  House,  however,  $16 
million  was  deleted  from  the  bill.  Since 
the  appropriations  bill  was  long  overdue, 
there  was  no  practical  way  to  prolong 
the  fight  for  this  one  item  at  that  time. 

Now  the  decision  has  been  made  to 
restore  this  $16  million  item  and  to  bring 
appropriations  for  equal  opportunity 
grants  more  nearly  up  to  a  level  which 
meets  the  need.  Since  1966,  initial  year 
awards  have  been  made  to  123,000,  then 
132,000,  and  last  year  to  140,000  begin- 
ning college  students.  At  the  same  time, 
through  the  efforts  of  the  colleges  them- 
selves, and  under  the  inspiration  of  pro- 
grams like  Upward  Bound  and  Talent 
Search,  more  students  than  ever  before 
are  becoming  interested  in  attending 
college. 

There  are  still  many  young  people  who 
will  not  be  able  to  go  on  to  higher  educa- 
tion, even  with  the  full  funding  provided 
by  this  supplemental  appropriation.  But 
the  $16  million  restoration  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  filling  the  gap  for  1969.  I 
commend  the  committee  for  its  good  ef- 
forts, and  express  my  sincere  hope  that 
the  sum  will  be  retained. 

aXSTORATION    OF    FUNDS    FOB    EDUCATIONAL 
OPFOBTUNrrT    GBANTS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
offer  my  support  for  the  restoration  of 
the  educational  opportunity  grant  funds 
as  recommended  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

Last  April,  a  group  of  students  from 
each  of  the  State  universities  in  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Minnesota. 
Ohio,  and  Wisconsin  came  to  Washing- 
ton. They  came  to  discuss  with  their  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  the  problems 
confronting  their  institutions  because  of 
the  shortage  in  Federal  financial  aid 
funds,  particularly  those  for  opportunity 
grants.  They  came  with  the  belief  that 
legal,  nonviolent  activities  through  the 
political  process  could  bring  about  de- 
sirable change.  They  left  hopeful  that 
needed  funds  for  education  would  be  pro- 
vided. 

The  issues  raised  by  these  students 
have  been  reiterated  constantly  by  their 
professors,  deans,  and  college  presidents 
who  have  written  and  visited  their  con- 
gressional delegation  urging  funds  for 
educational  opportunity  grants.  They  are 
rightly  concerned. 


Last  year  the  conference  committee 
considering  educational  opportimity 
grants  reallocated  $16  million  from  the 
$140.6  million  appropriations  for  this 
program.  The  loss  of  these  funds  de- 
prived about  32,000  deserving  students  of 
the  financial  assistance  they  needed  to 
attend  college.  In  Illinois  alone,  the  cut- 
back meant  that  about  4,300  instead  of 
6,500  disadvantaged  students  received 
EOO  funds  for  education. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  now  making  a 
great  effort  through  Educational  Talent 
Search,  Upward  Bound,  and  other  pro- 
grams to  seek  out  young  people  and  en- 
courage them  to  go  to  college  so  that 
they  can  become  contributing  members  of 
society.  EOO  funds  help  insure  that  they 
have  the  financial  means  to  obtain  this 
higher  education.  By  reducing  the  fimds 
of  this  program,  we  are  doing  them  and 
our  country  a  disservice.  I  am,  therefore, 
pleased  that  the  committee  has  approved 
the  restoration  of  the  $16  million  to  ex- 
tend educational  opportunities  to  eager 
and  ambitious  young  men  and  wranen. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  a  most 
compelling  reason  for  including  the  $16 
million  that  had  been  cut  from  the  ed- 
ucational opportunity  grants  program 
in  this  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
is  that  we  will  be  keeping  faith  both  with 
our  institutions  of  higher  learning  and 
with  our  most  disadvantaged  students.  I 
commend  the  Appropriations  Committee 
for  its  action,  and  urge  the  Senate  and 
the  conference  committee  to  sustain 
that  action. 

The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  re- 
quired institutions  receiving  EOG  funds 
to  make  Intensive  efforts  to  recruit  needy 
students.  The  act  advises  them  to  seek 
out  indigent  students  in  the  11th  grade 
or  lower,  and  to  make  conditional  educa- 
tional opportunity  commitments  to  them. 

Many  such  commitments  have  been 
made.  When  last  year's  appropriations 
for  the  EOG  program  were  reduced  by 
$16  million — reducing  thereby  the  num- 
ber of  EOG  awards — many  colleges  were 
faced  with  a  difficult  problem:  they  had 
to  choose  between  breaching  faith  with 
students  by  breaking  those  commitments, 
or  increasing  their  institutional  deficits 
to  uphold  them.  Several  institutions  were 
forced  to  cut  back  or  delay  the  imple- 
mentation of  programs  for  the  benefit  of 
highly  able,  but  financially  deprived, 
young  people.  In  the  words  of  Malcolm 
Moos,  president  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota : 

Such  federal  cutbacks  Jeopardize  not  only 
our  work  with  low  Income  students  pres- 
ently at  the  university,  but  also  our  future 
recruitment  programs.  In  addition,  these 
cutbacks  create  hardships  for  tbe  student 
group  least  able  to  cope  with  them,  and  may 
well  increase  campus  tensions  as  institutions 
are  unable  to  assist  our  economically  de- 
prived. 

Other  evidence  testifies  to  the  extent 
of  the  harm  which  would  result  from  any 
prolonged  reduction  in  EOG  appropria- 
tions and  shows  the  wisdom  behind  the 
Appropriations  Committee's  recommen- 
dation. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
certain  relevant  letters  and  telegrams  be 
inserted  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 


June  17,  1969 
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HEW  MEMORANDUM  OF  JUNE  12. 1968,  SHOWING  ESTIMATED 
NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  TO  BE  AIDED  BY  tlC.OOO.OOO 
RESTORATION 


EstinwM 
numbSf  of 
initlsl  yttr 
studtflts 


Existlni 
budcri 

(1) 


Undsr 

$1(,000,000 

incrMW 

(2) 


AddWoosI 

shidwrts, 

fiscal  year 

1970 

(3) 


Totil ^ nOO,200 


{132,190        31.990 


10.  Alsbsma ,....,  1,3S0  2,190 

11.  AlstkS ,  ,«0  50 

12.  Arizona 1,100  l.»0 

13.  Arkansas 1,150  l.JM 

U.  CalUomto 9,0S0  1»,0J0 

15.  Colorsdo 1.500  1.7W 

16.  Connarttait 1.300  l.MO 

17.  Oalawart 2J5  300 

18.  District  ol  Cdumbla.  800  9n 

19.  Florida 2.<»  3,010 

20.  Gaoriia 1,850  2.270 

21.  Hawaii «0  400 

22.  Idaho «»  ||0 

23.  Illinois «.375  6,550 

24.  Indiana 2.450  3,M0 

25.  Iowa 2.100  2,eO 

26.  Kansas 1,H5  2,270 

27.  KMitticky 1.775  2.100 

28.  Louisiana 2,150  2,520 

29.  Main* 450  540 

30.  Maryland 1.675  l.MO 

31.  Massaehusatts 3,450  5,010 

32.  Michigan 4,M0  5.960 

33.  Minnesota 2,tt0  3,300 

34.  Mississippi 1.300  1.600 

35.  Missouri.. 2,600  3.460 

36.  Montana ,  MO  590 

37.  Nebraska 1,075  1.220 

38.  Ntvada IM  JM 

39.  Naw  Hampshlie *«0  530 

40.  NawJertn i-HS  ^'11° 

41.  Naw  Maxieo ,600  720 

42.  Naw  York 6,900  10,120 

43.  North  Carolina 2.500  3.130 

44.  North  Dakota 525  760 

45  Ohio 5.050  6.540 

46."  Oklahoma 2.200  2,310 

47   Orafon 1,300  1.720 

48.  Pennsyhrania 4.875  6,650 

49.  Rhode  Island 600  760 

50.  South  Carolina 825  1.210 

51.  South  OakoU 550  660 

52.  Tann^sa. 1,900  2.910 

53.  Texas 5,625  7,3M 

54.  Utah 1.425  1,480 

55.  Vermont. iK  430 

56  Virc  nia        1,850  2.200 

W.wiShington.. 2,1^  2.790 

58.  West  Virginia 1,000  1,250 

59  Wismnsln    2,400  3,310 

**  ""^-      :...:  2S0  280 


840 

10 

250 

120 

4,040 

210 

330 

25 

120 

560 

620 

0 

95 

2,175 

1.240 

520 

445 

335 

370 

90 

5 

l.StO 

1,610 

650 

300 

860 

40 

145 

35 

130 

470 

120 

3,220 

630 

145 

1.490 

110 

420 

1.775 

1 

385 

110 

1.010 

1,725 

55 

55 

350 

640 

250 

910 

30 


ar.  Paui.,  Mnnr., 

June  13. 1969. 
Senator  Waltkb  Mondalx, 
V.S.  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C: 

Urge   full   consideration   and   support   for 
additional  funding  of  H.B.W.Q  programs. 
Rat  Q.  Mock, 
Chairman.  Financial  Aid  College  of  St. 
Thomas. 

Mankato,  Minn., 

June  13. 1969. 
Walteb  p.  Mondale, 
V.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C: 

The  Minnesota  State  Association  of  finan- 
cial aid  administrators  urges  you  to  support 
the  supplemental  appropriations  for  the  na- 
tional defense  student  loan  and  educational 
opportunity  grant  programs.  These  vital 
programs  must  be  funded  in  order  that 
Institutions  of  higher  education  are  able 
to  assist  the  many  disadvantaged  students 
who  without  such  assUtance  would  be  unable 
to  attend  college.  Your  assistance  will  be 
greatly  appreciated. 

Robert  J.  Matuska, 
President  of  Minnesota  State  Association 
of   Financial   Aid   Administrators  and 
Director  of   Financial   Aids.   Mankato 
State  College. 

St.  Peteb,  Minn., 

June  13, 1969. 
Senator  Walter  P.  Mondauk, 
U.S.  Senate  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Please  support  the  supplemental  EOG  al- 
location when  voted  on  In  the  Senate.  We 
are  unable  to  fund  many  eligible  EOG  candi- 
dates. We  also  encourage  additional  funding 
of  NDEA. 

BSUCE  Gret, 
Director    of    Financial    Aid.    Gustavus 
Adolphus  College. 

Northwest     Minnesota     Youth 
Development  Project, 

Bemidfi.  Minn..  March  21.  1969. 
Hon.  Robert  Pinch, 

Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Secretart  Pinch:  As  the  director  of 


60.  Wyoming.      _^__ 

eCaMrZoJw'f*''*.'"'".'"-"-""//-"-".-----------"  an     Educational     Talent     Search     program 

63!  Guam 50  J"  ,«2     funded  under  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 


64.  Puerto  Rico 

66.  Virgin  Islands.. 


650 
10 


850 
10 


200 
0 


9r.  Pavi.,  Mnnr., 

June  13,  1969. 
Senator  Walter  Mondale, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Hamllne  University  urges  that  strong  con- 
sideration be  given  towards  sustaining  the 
action  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee to  add  a  $16  million  supplemental  appro- 
priation to  the  Educational  Opportunity 
Grants  program  as  well  as  any  action  to- 
wards receiving  a  supplemental  national  de- 
fense loan  allocation.  The  programs  are  not 
presently  funded  at  tbe  level  needed  to  as- 
sist  the   number    of   students    eligible    for 

them. 

J.  B.  Knuesel, 
Director  of  Financial  Aids. 

St.  Paul,  Minn., 

June  13,  1969. 
Senator  Walter  Mondals. 
Senate  Offloe  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Urge  serious  consideration  of  legislation 
for  supplementary  appropriation  for  Ped- 
eral  financial  aid  program  EOO  work  study. 
National  defense  loans  all  need  help. 

liXONASD  Wknc, 
Director  of  Financial  Aid  MacAlester 
CoUegee. 


1965.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
acute  problem  which  the  reduction  of  funds 
for  Educational  Opportunity  Grants  has  pre- 
cipitated. 

The  cut-back  pute  the  level  of  funding  for 
1969-70  Initial  year  grants  22  per  cent  below 
that  of  the  current  school  year  for  econom- 
ically disadvantaged  young  people  planning 
to  continue  their  education  beyond  high 
school.  This  tremendous  reduction  in  Initial 
year  grants  is  taking  place  at  a  time  when 
Educational  Talent  Search  counselors  have 
been  Identifying  ever  larger  numbers  of 
youth  who  should  pursue  higher  eduoation. 
In  addition,  it  comes  after  financial  aid  offi- 
cers have  complied  with  the  requirements  of 
Section  407  of  Title  IV,  Part  A,  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  which  encouraged 
them  to  make  conditional  commitments  to 
high  school  eleventh  graders  and  lower.  Por 
the  Pederal  government  to  establish  pro- 
grams such  as  Educational  Talent  Search  and 
request  financial  aid  Officers  to  make  condi- 
tional commitments,  then  to  reduce  the 
funds  necessary  to  carry  through  these  com- 
mitments win  result  In  vast  numbers  of  dis- 
illusioned youth  from  the  ranks  of  those  we 
have  been  attempting  to  encourage. 

I  am  also  writing  to  the  representatives 
and  senators  from  the  state  of  Minnesota  to 
request  their  support  in  efforts  to  get  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  for  initial  year  Edu- 
cational Opportunity  Grants.  An  appropria- 
tion of  16  million  dollars  would  restore  tbe 


reduction  that  has  been  made  at  the  com- 
mittee level.  I  feel  that  It  would  be  of  tre- 
mendous assistance  to  them,  however.  If  the 
administration  would  recommend  such  a 
supplemental  appropriation.  It  is  my  feeling 
that  the  minimum  supplemental  appropria- 
tion that  should  be  considered  by  the  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress  is  the  16  mil- 
lion dollars  necessary  to  restore  the  funding 
to  the  1968-69  level.  There  would  still  be 
numerous  eligible  students  who  would  not 
be  able  to  gain  assistance,  but  at  least  we 
would  not  be  losing  ground. 

Immediate  action  is  necessary  as  the  funds 
sought  come  from  Plscal  1969.  In  addition.  It 
Is  Imperative  that  the  colleges  be  notified  of 
the  restoration  of  funds  soon  to  enable  them 
to  provide  needy  students  with  the  financial 
aid  packages  necessary  for  them  to  continue 
education.  Hopefully,  this  can  be  accom- 
plished before  they  become  disillusioned  with 
our  Pederal  government  and  its  various 
programs. 

I  am  also  writing  to  Acting  Commissioner 
Mulrhead  and  to  President  Nixon  to  request 
their  support  in  this  serious  situation. 
Sincerely, 

Mark  O.  Paulson, 

Director. 

Redwood  Palls,  Minn., 

June  15. 1969. 
Hon.  Walter  P.  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senator. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  Attached  Is  a  copy 
of  a  letter  received  by  my  18  year  old  son  who 
graduated  this  Spring  from  the  Redwood 
Palls  High  School.  He  has  previously  applied 
and  been  accepted  for  attendance  at  South- 
west Minnesota  State  College  at  Marshall, 
Minn,  beginning  with  the  PaU  term.  Your 
attention  Is  particularly  Invited  to  the  second 
sentence  of  the  second  paragraph  of  the 
attached  letter. 

It  Is  going  to  be  difficult  to  reconcile  his 
feelings  that  he  may  be  unable  to  attend 
college  for  lack  of  the  amount  required  to 
supplement  his  first  year  attendance  ex- 
pense. With  over  40  Billion  being  expended 
in  Vietnam  annually  and  a  like  amount  In 
the  military  complex,  the  sum  required  by 
him  seems  like  a  mite.  The  question  is, 
which  Is  more  Important? 

Your  reply  wUl  be  greatly  appreciated  so 
I  can  explain  to  my  son  what  his  future  pos- 
sibility  Is   m   regard   to   attending   College. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Harrt  C.  Walter. 


Indiana  UNivERsrry, 
Bloomington,  Ind..  June  6.  1969. 
Hon.  Walter  Mondale. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  I  wish  to  urge 
serious  consideration  of  restoration  of  funds 
to  the  federal  student  aid  programs — more 
particularly,  the  Educational  Opportunity 
Grant  Program.  At  this  time  In  our  history, 
with  rising  student  expectations  and  rising 
college  costs,  the  necessity  for  a  program 
designed  for  students  from  low  Income  fami- 
lies Is  critically  apparent. 

At  Indiana  University,  for  example,  we  are 
bringing  to  the  campus  this  summer  200 
very  disadvantaged  students  to  begin  their 
college  work.  The  summer  work  Is  prepara- 
tion to  their  continuing  education  In  the  fall. 
Almost  all  of  these  students  require  assist- 
ance under  the  EOG  Program.  By  providing 
for  this  group  of  students,  we  have  only 
$35,000  m  EOG  funds  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  other  entering  freshmen  who  need 
$250,000  in  EOG  fimds.  Therefore,  many 
deserving  and  otherwise  qualified  students 
will  be  denied  the  opportunities  of  higher 
education. 

It  Is  Important  that  the  maxlmnm  amount 
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at  funda  poMtbla  b«  restored  to  the  BOO 
Program.  I  atrMs  the  concern  of  flnAnclal  kid 
offloert  (or  provkllng  OnancUl  Mslatance  to 
the  eeonoaUoally  dlMtdvantaged.  We  hope  the 
Oocgreaa  will  provide  the  ftmda  neceeeery  to 
meet  our  commitment*  to  the  studente. 
Sincerely  yours. 

KD90N  W.  SAMPUt. 

Assistant  Director. 

Mat  37.  19«». 

Dkab  Sxnatob  IfoNDALx:  The  student*  »t 
Augsburg  College,  Minneapolis,  received  no- 
tice last  we«k<  that  Federal  funds  for  the 
coming  school  year  were  cut  severely.  Al- 
ttiough  the  cuts  old  not  affect  me.  many  of 
my  friends  had  their  scholarships  and  grants 
•Ignlflcantly  reduced.  As  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Education,  I  would 
aak  you  to  please  do  all  you  can  to  prevent 
any  further  cuts.  and.  If  poaslble  to  restore 
what  has  been  lost.  The  cost  of  attending  a 
private  college  has  soared  the  past  three 
years  and  outbacks  In  aid  are  making  the 
price  of  attending  a  private  college  beyond 
the  reach  of  many  middle  class  incomes.  Cer- 
tainly schools  such  as  Augsburg  play  a  vital 
role  In  enriching  our  American  society  and  I 
would  atreas  the  fact  that  government  Inter- 
est and' iilpport  for  them  is  a  wise  Inveet- 
ment. 

I  will  be  a  senior  at  Augsburg  In  the  fall 
and  have  come  to  a  fairly  full  realization  of 
the  ridiculous  contradictions  In  our  societies' 
value  system.  Student  revolt  can  hardly  be 
termed  an  unerp>ected  phenomenon,  and  al- 
though I  he«LrUly  disapprove  of  needlees  de- 
struotlon  and  the  kind  of  student-Lnltlated 
violence  we  have  witnessed  this  past  year.  I 
•hare  the  friistratlon  and  helpless  anger  that 
g;lves  rise  to  unrest.  Certainly  the  co-exist- 
ence of  a  war  In  Viet  Nam  and  government 
cutbacks  In  aid  to  One  educational  Institu- 
tions symbolizes  the  tragic  confusion  that 
exists  In  our  government  today. 

From  what  I've  heard  of  you.  I  would 
guess  that  you  might  agree  with  much  of 
what  I've  said,  but  I  nevertheless  ask  your 
help  and  your  understanding.  A  nation  of 
concerned  young  people  and  a  conun unity  of 
hopeful  students  Is  w»tchlng. 
Sincerely, 

Makt  Alick  Long. 
CUisa  of  1970. 

SOTTTHWXST  MiNNaSOTA  9tKTt  COLLCOS. 

Marshall.  Minn..  June  12, 1969. 
Chaklxs  H.  Waltxb. 
Redwood  rails,  Minn. 

DzAJi  Ch*«i.im:  The  Financial  Aids  Com- 
mittee has  reviewed  your  application  and  we 
regret  we  shall  be  unable  to  grant  you  finan- 
cial aid  for  the  coming  academic  year  at 
Southwest  Minnesota  State  College. 

Tour  application  definitely  Indicates  that 
you  are  in  need  of  financial  assistance  to 
•ttend  the  college.  However,  a  reduction  in 
Federal  funds  for  the  coming  academic  year 
has  made  it  Impoeslble  for  us  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  you. 

However,  attempts  are  being  made  at  this 
time  to  secure  additional  funds  for  our  fi- 
nancial aid  program  and  If  additional  funds 
•re  obtained,  you  will  be  among  the  first  to 
be  considered  for  financial  aid. 

In  the  meantime,  we  would  strongly  sug- 
gest that  you  investigate  the  Guaranteed 
Bank  Loan  program.  This  program  is  ad- 
ministered by  local  banks  and  you  should 
check  with  banks  in  your  area  to  see  if  they 
participate  in  the  program.  These  loans  are 
made  to  students  at  no  Interest  rate  while 
you  are  In  school  and  a  seven  percent  (7%) 
rate  of  Interest  after  you  leave  school  with 
five  to  ten  years  to  repay  the  loan. 

We  are  sorry  we  cannot  be  of  assistance 
St  this  time  but  you  will  be  bearing  from 
us  if  additional  funds  are  made  available. 

If  you  have  questions,  please  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  call  upon  us. 
Sincerely, 

BdXLVIM  R.  RZNKU, 

Director  of  Admissions  and  Registrar. 


Mr.  MONDAUE.  Mr.  President,  In  par- 
ticular, I  call  my  colleagues'  attention 
to  two  letters,  one  received  from  a  senior 
at  Augsburg  College  in  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  and  the  other,  from  a  father 
whoae  son  has  been  denied  financial  aid. 

I  stress,  gentlemen,  that  it  Is  not  only 
in  response  to  such  clear  expressions  of 
need  that  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee has  called  for  a  restoration  of  the 
EOG  funds.  It  is  also  In  direct  response 
to  the  mandate  of  certain  basic  Ameri- 
can traditions.  For  generations,  the 
United  States  has  been  known  as  the 
land  of  opportunity;  for  generations,  we 
have  vowed  that  every  American's  birth- 
right includes  equal  opportunity,  per- 
sonal freedom,  and  self-determination. 
More  recently,  we  have  recognized  that 
a  precursor  for  the  exercise  of  that 
birthright  is  knowledge,  which  can  be 
achieved  only  with  the  access  to  advanced 
and  continuing  education.  As  a  people, 
we  are  committed  to  the  value  and  prom- 
ise of  education;  as  a  Government  of 
the  i>eople.  we  are  committed  to  making 
that  promise  a  reality.  The  EOG  pro- 
gram, enhanced  by  this  supplemental 
appropriation,  contributes  to  that  ef- 
fort, and  It  deserves  our  support. 

To  say  that  the  EOG  supplemental  ap- 
propriation would  be  an  Improvement 
is  not  to  say  that  nothing  remains  to  be 
done.  On  the  contrary,  as  the  Nixon  Task 
Force  Report  on  Education  has  itself 
reported: 

Among  the  most  serious  problems  facing 
education  in  the  Nation  Is  that  of  the  finan- 
cing of  higher  education.  Viewed  as  a  prob- 
lem extending  over  the  next  decade,  It  is  a 
matter  of  more  than  doubling  the  resources 
avaUable  to  colleges  and  universities,  from 
the  present  917.2  billion  to  approximately 
Ml  billion,  to  provide  places  {or  an  addi- 
tional 3  million  students,  many  of  them  from 
disadvantaged  backgrounds. 

I  suggest  that  the  major  challenges  in 
education  still  confront  us.  This  Is  high- 
lighted by  the  fact  that  even  if  we  ap- 
prove this  supplemental  appropriation 
now  before  us,  EOG  initial  year  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1969  would  pro- 
vide for  only  57  percent — $68  million, 
compared  with  $120  million  requested — 
of  the  total  amount  requested  by  institu- 
tions for  initial  year  grants.  I  stress, 
therefore,  that  we  should  support  this 
restoration  of  funds  with  full  awareness 
of  the  fact  that,  while  it  will  at  least 
prevent  a  slip  backwards,  it  does  not  pro- 
vide for  the  tremendous  forthright  ad- 
vance, which  we  req»ire. 

I  repeat,  my  approval  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  action,  and  I  urge 
that  we  concur  with  that  action,  under- 
standing that,  at  best,  we  are  only  be- 
ginning to  meet  the  obligations  of  the 
Nation  and  the  needs  of  its  young 
people. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  say  that  I  am  proud  of  my  colleagues 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee.  By 
their  action  in  restoring  $16  million 
greatly  needed  dollars  for  educational 
opportunity  grants,  they  have  shown  an 
admirable  sense  of  Justice  and  consci- 
ence. These  are  dilBcult  times,  it  is  true, 
but  it  is  unjust  to  vent  our  spleen  and 
attempt  false  savings  in  the  wrong  place, 
against  the  wrong  people. 

Since  the  $16  million  was  cut  from  edu- 


cational opportunity  grants  late  last  sum- 
mer, college  financial  aid  officers  have 
had  the  miserable  task  of  turning  away 
qualified  but  financially  disadvantaged 
applicants  because  of  lack  of  funds.  In 
many  States  and  at  many  colleges,  funds 
available  for  these  grants  have  been 
enough  to  meet  only  40  to  60  pe.cent  of 
the  need,  and  sometimes  even  less  than 
that. 

I  will  give  you  a  couple  of  examples. 
Flint  Community  Junior  College,  which 
along  with  many  other  community  col- 
leges throughout  the  coimtry  has  been 
actively  engaged  in  attracting  and  train- 
ing students  from  disadvantaged  fami- 
lies, reports  that  it  will  be  able  to  aid 
only  20  students  with  educational  op- 
portunity grant  funds,  whereas  it  really 
needs  sufficient  funds  to  aid  80  students. 
What  will  become  of  the  other  60?  Delta 
College  in  Michigan  will  suffer  the  same 
kind  of  cut  in  funds,  calls  it  a  disaster 
and  says  that  with  these  cuts  it  will  not 
be  able  to  meet  commitments  made  to 
the  disadvantaged  as  long  as  2  years  ago. 
As  one  more  example,  here  is  the  effect 
of  the  educational  opportunity  grant 
fund  cut  at  Schoolcraft  College  in  Livo- 
nia, Mich.  This  college  had  requested 
$20,000  for  educational  opportimity  grant 
support  for  40  initial-year  awards.  They 
now  estimate  that  they  will  be  able  to 
provide  this  assistance  to  only  nine  stu- 
dents. 

The  restoration  of  $16  million  for  edu- 
cational opportunity  grants  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  alleviating  this  problem,  and 
allowing  the  colleges  to  carry  through 
with  their  commitments  to  the  yoimg 
people  In  their  communities.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
will  permit  this  restoration  to  go  through 
and  will  fight  for  it  in  conference. 

Mr.  President,  among  the  many  letters 
and  telegrams  I  received  from  Michigan, 
urging  congressional  support  for  the  ed- 
ucational opportunity  grants  program, 
is  one  from  Mary  Konopnick  of  Moimt 
Clemens,  Mich.  Miss  Konopnick's  letter 
is  so  eloquent  a  testimonial  to  the  value 
of  this  program — to  the  coimtry  and  to 
the  individual — that  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  her  letter  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mt.  Clxmens,  Mich., 

June  3.  1969. 
Senator  Phiup  A.  Habt. 
Federal  Building. 
Detroit.  Mich. 

Deak  Skkatob  Hart:  Have  you  ever  won- 
dered just  exactly  what  happens  with  money 
that  you  and  other  Senators  earmark  for 
aid  to  education?  Let  me  offer  myself  as  an 
example  or  "proof  of  productivity"  from 
theee  educational  bills  that  you  endorse. 

My  name  is  Mary  Konopnick,  I'm  22  years 
old,  a  resident  of  Mt.  Clemens,  Michigan  and 
a  recent  graduate  of  Western  Michigan  Uni- 
versity. I  attended  my  four  years  at  Western 
almost  entirely  on  federal  and  state  funds. 
If  these  funds  were  not  made  available  to  me 
in  the  form  of  loans  (National  Defense), 
scholarships  (Michigan  Higher  Assistance 
Authority  Tuition  Scholarship  and  Univer- 
sity Scholarships) ,  and  Oranta  {Educational 
Opportunity  Grant  including  the  now  de- 
funct Oovemment  Incentive  Award) ,  I  would 
most  likely  never  have  attended  school  or 
still  be  In  the  process  of  struggling  through 
trying  not  to  become  too  discouraged. 
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Instead,  today  I  bold  a  BA.  Degree  and  a 
Secondary  Provisional  Teaching  Oertlflcate. 
My  immediate  plans  (if  I  can  Man«ge  finan- 
cially) are  to  attend  Medlll  Oraduste  School 
of  Journalism  at  Northwestern  Unlvenlty 
In  June. 

During  the  past  four  years,  I  feel  that  I 
have  put  government  funds  to  good  use  by 
being  on  the  Dean's  List  for  six  semesten,  by 
being  admitted  to  a  Freshman  Woman's  Hon- 
orary Society,  by  being  inducted  into  a  na- 
Uonal  Bducational  Honorary  Society  (EUppa 
DelU  PI),  by  working  at  the  Job  Corps  in 
Battle  Creek  (scholarship  funds  made  It 
possible  for  me  to  hold  down  only  a  part- 
time  Job  giving  me  more  free  time  to  par- 
ticipate In  worthwhile  programs)  and  by 
graduating  oum  laude. 

I  recognize  the  necessity  of  education  in 
our  society  today  and  am  most  appreclattve 
that  I  was  able  to  secure  a  good  start  on  one 
with  your  and  the  government's  aid.  You 
may  be  sure  that  I  totally  support  any  edu- 
cational bills  or  prograois  which  allocate 
funds  to  universities  to  be  used  to  provide 
students  with  financial  aid  to  complete  their 
education.  I  hope  that  you,  also,  will  give 
your  support  to  continue  such  programs  and 
to  Inaugurate  new  ones.  Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Makt  Konopkick. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  a  tribute  to  the  good  Judgment  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  that  the 
supplemental  bill  provides  for  the 
restoration  of  $16  million  in  educational 
opportunity  grants  for  disadvantaged 
college  students.  The  committee's  action 
will  increase  the  number  of  initial-year 
awards  for  the  next  academic  year  from 
100,200  under  the  $124,600,000  now  avail- 
able to  132.000.  Although  this  is  less  than 
the  140.500  first-year  awards  in  the 
196&-69  academic  year,  It  Is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  I  believe  firmly  in 
the  goals  that  the  EOG  program  is  de- 
signed to  fulfill. 

In  our  complicated,  credential-oriented 
society,  there  can  be  no  frustration  so 
damaging  or  debilitating  as  to  be  denied 
access  to  a  college  education.  That  there 
are  still  people  in  this  country  unable  to 
attend  a  college  or  university  simply  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  the  necessary  finances 
is  a  blight  on  our  social  conscience.  If 
equality  of  opportunity  is  to  be  more 
than  a  cliche,  or  a  hollow  and  cynical 
catchword,  the  Government  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  guarantee  a  fair  start 
for  those  who  suffer  from  social  and 
economic  inequities  not  of  their  own 
creation. 

By  now  most  colleges  and  universities 
have  begim  vigorous  recruiting  efforts 
among  the  disadvantaged.  College  enroll- 
ments will  increase  by  approximately  3 
million  students  during  the  next  decade. 
Many  of  these  will  come  from  economi- 
cally deprived  backgrounds,  and  they  will 
require  financial  assistance  in  order  to 
meet  the  increasing  costs  of  higher  edu- 
cation. At  the  same  Ume,  universities 
themselves  are  becoming  more  and  more 
hard  pressed  financially,  and  the  number 
of  institutions  with  smy  discretionary 
funds  to  use  for  student  aid  purposes  on 
those  occasions  when  Federal  programs 
are  curtailed,  or  fail  to  keep  pace  with 
the  need,  Is  rapidly  diminishing.  The 
combination  of  increased  enrollments 
generally,  a  larger  proportion  of  students 
from  disadvantaged  backgrounds,  and  a 
leveling  off  or  reduction  in  student  aid 
support,  is  creating  a  squeeze  on  colleges. 


and  cannot  fall  to  create  disillusionment 
and  despair  among  many  deprived  young 
people.  ', 

The  principle  of  guaranteeing  equal 
educational  opportunity.  Mr.  President, 
Is  at  all  times  unassailable.  And,  at  a 
time  of  acute  social  unrest,  the  failure  to 
act  on  that  principle  is  simply  not  very 
pragmatic.  President  Nixon  has  said  that 
he  does  not  want  any  yoimg  man  or 
woman  in  America  to  be  denied  an  op- 
portunity for  higher  education  simply 
because  he  or  she  lacks  the  financial  abil- 
ity. I  doubt  that  anyone  in  Congress 
would  disagree  with  that  sentiment. 

The  persons  whom  the  EOG  program 
seeks  to  help  are  serious,  career- 
oriented  students,  many  of  whom  al- 
ready have  the  responsibility  of  provid- 
ing at  least  partial  support  for  parents 
and  siblings. 

The  restoration  of  this  money  for  the 
EOG  program  is  a  humane  and  decent 
gesture.  It  is  also  quite  practical  as  an 
investment  In  our  national  well-being. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  state  the  first  com- 
mittee amendment  that  has  not  been 
agreed  to. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 
On  page  70,  after  line  3,  strilte  out: 
"Sbc.  401.  (a)  Expenditures  and  net  lend- 
ing (budget  outlays)  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1970,  shall  not  exceed  $192,900,000,000;  Pro- 
vided, That  whenever  action,  or  inaction,  by 
the  Congress  on  requests  for  appropriations 
and  other  budgetary  proposals  varies  from 
the  President's  recommendations  thereon, 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
shall  report  to  the  President  and  to  the  Con- 
gress Ills  estimate  of  the  effect  of  such  action 
or  inactldn  on  expendltxxres  and  net  lending, 
and  the  limltetlon  set  forth  herein  shall  be 
correspondingly  adjusted. 

"(b)  The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  shall  report  periodically  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  to  the  Congress  on  the  operation 
of  this  section.  The  first  such  report  shaU  be 
made  at  the  end  of  the  first  month  which 
begins  after  the  date  of  approval  of  ttUs 
Act;  subsequent  reports  shaU  l>e  made  at 
the  end  of  each  calendar  month  during  the 
first  session  of  the  Ninety-first  Congress,  and 
at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  there- 
after." 

And,  In  lieu  thereof,  insert: 
"Sec.  401.  (a)  Expenditures  and  net  lend- 
ing (budget  outlays)  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1970,  shall  not  exceed  $187,900,000,000:  Pro- 
vided, That  such  amount  shall  be  increased 
or  decreased  by  the  aggregate  amount  by 
which  the  sum  of  expenditures  and  net  lend- 
ing In  said  fiscal  year  are  greater  than  or 
lesser  than  the  Bvtm  of  expenditures  and  net 
lending  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969.  for— 

"(1)  Items  designated  'Open-ended  pro- 
grams and  fixed  cosU'  In  the  table  appearing 
on  page  16  of  the  budget  of  the  United  States 
for  the  fiscal  year  1970  (House  Document 
Numbered  91-16,  part  I,  Ninety-first  Con- 
gress): 

"(2)  the  Item  designated  'Special  South- 
east Asia  support'  In  the  table  appearing  on 
page  27  of  that  budget;  and 

"(3)  programs  of  aid  to  schools  In  feder- 
ally Impacted  areas,  under  the  Acts  of  Sep- 
tember 23  and  September  30.  1960  (20  U.S.C., 
cbs.  13  and  19). 

"(b)  The  President  shall  reserve  from  ex- 
penditure and  net  lending,  from  appropria- 
tions or  other  obligational  authority  hereto- 
fore, herein,  or  hereafter  made  available  (in- 
cluding amounts  made  available  to  carry  out 


programs  to  which  title  IV  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Amendments  is 
applicable) ,  stich  amounts  as  may  t>e  neces- 
sary to  effectuate  the  provisions  of  subsection 

(a)- 

"Such  reservations  by  the  President  shall 
be  In  amounts  sufficient  to  insure  reductions 
of  not  less  than  $1,900,000,000  in  expendi- 
tures and  net  lending,  t}elow  the  amounts 
recommended  In  the  April  review  of  the  1970 
Budget,  for  programs  other  than  those  desig- 
nated In  subparagraphs  (1).  (2).  and  (3)  of 
subsection  (a). 

"(c)  In  the  administration  of  any  program 
as  to  which — 

"(1)  the  amount  of  expenditures  or  net 
lending  is  limited  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) . 
and 

"(2)  the  allocation,  grant,  apportionment-, 
or  other  distribution  of  funds  among  recipi- 
ents Is  required  to  be  determined  by  applica- 
tion of  a  formula  involving  the  amount  ap- 
propriated or  otherwise  made  available  for 
distribution,  the  amount  available  for  ex- 
penditure or  obligation  (as  determined  by  the 
President)  shall  be  substituted,  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  formula,  for  the  amount  appro- 
priated or  otherwise  made  avaUable." 

Mr.  wnilAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  send  to  the  desk  an  amend- 
ment to  the  committee  amendment  and 
ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  On 
page  70,  insert  the  following: 

strike  out  the  colon  at  the  end  of  line  25 
and  aU  that  follows  through  and  including 
line  15  on  page  72,  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  ",  except  by — 

"(1)  those  expenditures  in  excess  of  $26,- 
400,000,000  that  the  President  may  determine 
are  necessary  In  behalf  of  oiir  military  effort 
In  Southeast  Asia, 

"(2)  those  expenditures  for  interest  In  ex- 
cess of  the  amoimts  shown  for  interest  in  the 
budget  of  the  United  States  (H.  Doc.  91-16 
Part  I,  Ninety-first  Congress)  for  such  fiscal 
year, 

"(3)  those  expenditures  for  benefits  and 
services  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration under  the  provisions  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  in  excess  of  the  amounts 
shown  for  such  expenditures  in  such  budget 
for  such  fiscal  year,  and 

"(4)  those  expenditures  from  trust  funds 
established  by  the  Social  Security  Act.  as 
amended,  in  excess  of  the  amounts  shown  for 
such  expenditures  in  such  budget  for  such 
fiscal  year.  For  purposes  of  paragraphs  (3) 
and  (4),  there  shall  be  taken  into  account 
only  those  expenditures  required  to  be  made 
under  laws  enacted  prior  to  July  1,  1969. 

"(b)  To  effectuate  the  provision  of  subsec- 
tion (a),  the  President  shall  reserve  from 
expenditure  such  amounts  from  such  appro- 
priations or  other  obligational  authority, 
heretofore  or  hereafter  made  available,  as  he 
may  prescribe." 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 


CONFIRMATION  OF  NOMINATION  OP 
WILL  E.  LEONARD,  JR. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  as  in  execu- 
tive session,  I  report  favorably  from  the 
Committee  on  Finance  the  nomination  of 
Will  E.  Leonard,  Jr..  of  Louisiana,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  TJS.  Tariff  Commission. 

The  term  of  Mr.  Leonard  on  the  Tariff 
Commission  expired  yesterday.  In  order 
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that  his  service  on  the  Commission  might 
not  be  interrupted,  but  be  continuous,  tt 
Is  necessary  that  his  nomination  be  con- 
firmed today.  I  therefore  tuk  unanimous 
consent  that  the  vote  on  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  nomination  take  place  now. 
In  the  event  that  a  Senator  should  wish 
to  object,  although  I  have  no  knowledge 
of  any  objection  that  might  be  made.  I 
should  be  happy  to  have  the  action  on 
the  nomination  reconsidered  tomorrow. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
Is  confirmed. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  de- 
sire that  the  President  be  notified  of  the 
confirmation  of  the  nomination? 

Mr.  LONG.  No.  not  at  this  time.  I  sliall 
ask  for  that  action  tomorrow. 


RECESS 

li4r.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Ctndr.  with  the  understanding  that 
the  recess  will  not  extend  beyond  2  p.m. 
today. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDEa^T  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  It  is  so  ordered. 

At  1  o'clock  and  40  minutes  p.m.  the 
Senate  took  a  recess  subject  to  the  call  of 
the  Chair. 

At  2  pjn.  the  Senate  reconvened,  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
(Mr.  MAifsnxu)  in  the  chair) . 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDmO  OFFICER.  The  cleit 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
raU. 

Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hol- 
uncs  In  the  chair).  Without  objection, 
it  Is  ordered. 


MEDICARE  PAYMENTS  AND  THE 
TAX  COLLECTOR 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  In  the  course  of  its 
Investigation  Into  medicare  and  medi- 
caid, has  developed  a  great  deal  of  in- 
formation with  respect  to  payments  to 
physicians,  dentists,  optometrists,  and 
other  health-care  providers. 

We  have  found  that  a  large  number 
of  these  people  received  what  appeared 
to  be  extremely  high  payments  in  1968. 
In  many  instances  these  large  payments 
may  be  justified  because  the  individu- 
al's practice  consists  principally  of  med- 
icare and  medicaid  recipients.  In  many 
Instances,  however,  we  are  finding  that 
these  payments  are  not  justified.  For 
example,  we  have  found  medicaid  paying 
quite  a  few  Individual  practitioners  more 
than  $100,000  in  1968.  In  one  State  a 
general  practitioner  received  $169,000. 

On  a  combined  basis,  we  find  medicare 
and  medicaid  paying  a  total  of  $75,000 
or  more  to  himdreds  and  hundreds  of 
physicians.  On  the  medicare  side,  a  prime 
cause  of  the  high  payments  Is  the  rapid 


Inflation  In  medical  fees  of  what  Con- 
gress   thought    would    be    reasonable 

charges,  which  has  been  tolerated  and 
encouraged  In  the  administration  and 
operation  of  part  B  of  medicare.  In  many 
areas  of  the  country,  medicare  is  pajring 
far  more  for  the  same  service  than  does 
Blue  Shield  under  its  own  most  widely 
held  program. 

We  are  also  encountering  many  abuses 
of  the  programs,  principally  in  the  form 
of  overuUlizaUon.  For  example,  a  doctor 
in  Florida  returned  $25,000  to  medicare 
voluntarily.  He  decided  to  do  this  after 
an  Investigation  had  begun  of  payments 
made  to  him.  He  contacted  the  medicare 
carrier  and  reported  that  many  of  his 
visits  to  nursing  home  patients  were 
really  ^ot  necessary  and  that  he  was 
going  to  refimd  $25,000,  which  he 
thought  to  be  about  the  amount  of  his 
abuse  of  medicare.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  text  of  the  Florida  Blue  Shield 
memorandum  on  this  matter  appear  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection  the  text  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

We  are  cixrrently  doing  a  mall  sxirvey  on 

the  above  physician  In  and  the  aur- 

vey  letter  should  have  reached  Dr.  's 

patient  Saturday.  He  was  brought  to  our  at- 
tention because  of  his  earnings,  •06.866.36  for 
1968. 

Today.   March   31.    1969,   Dr.   tele- 


phoned me  with  the  Informatton  that  he 
just  doing  bis  Income  tax  and  he  noticed 
that  he  had  received  a  large  amount  of  mon- 
ey from  Medicare  during  the  past  year.  He 
said  that  he  felt  bad  becaxise  he  had  been 
billing  Medicare  for  nursing  home  visits 
which  he  felt  were  not  absolutely  necessary. 
He  said  that  he  wanted  to  return  to  Medi- 
care that  part  of  hu  payments  which  he 
felt  were  unnecessary. 

I  tried  to  reach  some  type  of  figure  In 
my  own  mind,  using  the  Profile  books,  but 
they  were  not  accurate  becauslng  nursing 
home  visits  were  coded  the  same  as  office 
visits  and  hospital  visits  for  a  long  time.  In 
desperation.  I  totaled  up  Dr.  's  as- 
signed benefits  for  the  years  1967  and  1968. 
and  I  then  asked  blm  what  percentage  of  his 
time  was  spent  In  BCF*8.  With  this  figure.  I 
then  asked  him  what  percent  of  this  time  he 
felt  was  unnecessary.  In  rounding  off  fig- 
ures, we  agreed  on  a  figure  of  t26,000  to  be 

paid  back  to  Biedlcare  "S".  Dr.  said 

that  he  wUl  send  this  check  to  my  atten- 
tion within  the  next  week  or  ten  days. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  unfortunate- 
ly, this  situation  is  not  an  Isolated  one. 
Many  carriers  and  other  Informed  peo- 
ple have  advised  of  "gang  visits"  by  phy- 
sicians to  nursing  home  and  hospital  pa- 
tients. This  occurs  when  a  physician  vis- 
its and  charges  separately  for  as  many  as 
40  and  50  patients  in  a  single  day  in  the 
same  institution. 

More  specifically,  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee has,  or  shortly  will  have,  the 
names  and  addresses  of  all  physicians 
who  were  paid  more  than  $25,000  imder 
medicare.  In  addition,  we  have  the  names 
and  addresses  of  at  least  5.000  health 
care  practitioners  who  were  paid  $25,- 
000  or  more  under  various  welfare  pro- 
grams in  1968. 

We  have  learned  that  many  providers 
know  how  to  effectively  milk  the  medi- 
care and  medicaid  programs.  We  have 
serious  reservations,  however,  as  to 
whether  all  of  that  "milk"  Is  being  re- 
ported to  the  Federal  tax  collector. 


The  Internal  Revenue  Service  con- 
tacted the  committee  to  express  their 
Interest  in  the  thousands  of  names  and 
addresses  and  total  payments  to  those 
who  were  paid  $25,000  and  more  imder 
medicare  and  medicaid.  It  was  a  great 
surprise  to  me  to  learn  that  none  of 
this  information  was  available  to  them, 
but  I  have  since  found  out  the  reason. 
The  medicare  program  permits  carriers 
to  employ  their  own  individual  Indentlfi- 
catlon  systems,  which  all  too  often  re- 
semble nothing  more  than  Swiss  bank 
accounts. 

These  so-called  Identification  systems 
function  to  obscure  rather  than  Identify. 
Social  security  has  had  to  take  months 
and  months  trying  to  get  for  the  com- 
mittee the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
physicians  we  requested.  It  Is  no  wonder, 
then,  that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
has  been  frustrated. 

Some  of  us  believe  that  the  existing 
provisions  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
require  the  reporting  of  payments  under 
medicare  and  medicaid  and  any  private 
health  Insurance  program.  The  Internal 
Revenue  Service  is  of  a  similar  opinion. 
but  at  the  request  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  it  ex- 
tended a  moratorium  on  the  require- 
ments in  the  law  which  it  had  given 
earlier  to  the  commercial  medical  insur- 
ance companies. 

It  is  time  to  put  an  end  to  the  mora- 
torium. It  seems  to  me  that  If  we  require 
the  reporting  of  $12  in  interest  which  a 
hard-working  taxpayer  receives  on  his 
$300  savings  account,  equity  demands 
that  a  $100,000  payment  to  a  doctor  be 
reported  to  Internal  Revenue  Service.  In 
the  interest  of  equity,  then,  the  Finance 
Committee  will  turn  over  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  the  many  thousands  of 
names  and  addresses  of  persons  who 
were  paid  $25,000  and  more  imder  medi- 
care and  medicaid  in  1968. 

Additionally,  we  have  agreed  to  turn 
over  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
Information  we  have  obtained  on  "kick- 
back" arrangements  and  similar  abuses. 
It  seems  to  this  Senator  only  fair  to  re- 
quire full  reporting  of  all  payments  of 
income  to  the  tax  collector  before  we 
even  take  up  the  question  of  tax  reform 
in  the  Senate. 

I  am  pleased  to  observe  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  (Mr.  WnxiAiis)  is 
also  upset  about  the  fact  that  billions  of 
dollars  of  medicare  and  medicaid  pay- 
ments are  escaping  the  tax  net.  He  feels 
strongly  about  this,  as  I  do.  and  he  Is 
writing  a  special  amendment.  I  am  in- 
formed, to  force  the  reporting  of  these 
payments  along  with  private  health  in- 
surance payments,  to  the  tax  collector 
and  to  force  medicare  carriers  and  inter- 
mediaries to  abandon  the  "Swiss  bank 
account"  system  and  use  the  tax  account 
number — the  social  security  number — as 
other  taxpayers  must  do. 

I  must  say.  Mr.  President,  that  it  was 
the  idea  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
that  we  should  go  into  this  matter;  and 
he,  together  with  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson),  felt  that  the 
status  of  the  medicare  and  medicaid  pro- 
grams should  be  thoroughly  explored  and 
evaluated. 

While  I  had  predicted  that  the  cost 
would  exceed  anything  anyone  estimated 
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at  the  time  the  medicare  bill  was  passed, 
I  never  really  anticipated  that  we  would 
find  as  many  abuses  as  are  now  being 
uncovered. 

Mr.  wnxiAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pre*- 
Ident,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yldd. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  commend  the  Senator  for  his 
remarks. 

In  connection  with  the  avallabUity  of 
this  information  for  the  use  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  Congress  some  time  ago 
passed  a  law  requiring  every  American 
corporation  and  every  individual  making 
a  payment  for  Interest,  for  wages,  or  for 
dividends  to  report  the  individuals'  social 
security  number  or  tax  number,  which 
are  the  same.  This  was  done  In  order  to 
enable  the  Treasury  Department,  with 
the  use  of  computers,  to  have  readily  at 
hand  the  Information  as  to  how  much 
Income  "Joe  Doakes"  was  receiving  from 
the  various  sources. 

I  was  very  much  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  Social  Security  Department  and 
the  health  service  were  not  abiding  by 
this  law.  Certainly,  it  was  not  intended 
that  they  be  exempt. 

As  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
pointed  out,  they  were  using  code  num- 
bers for  the  doctors  In  making  these  pay- 
ments. I  find  that  medicare  would  use 
one  code  number,  and  medicaid  would 
use  another  number;  and  In  some  in- 
stances where  they  were  running  out  of 
niunbers  they  were  using  a  man's  tele- 
phone number  for  identification.  I  asked 
the  question.  "Suppose  he  changes  his 
telephone  number  two  or  three  times  in 
the  year.  Would  you  have  three  or  four 
numbers  for  the  same  man?"  It  is  ab- 
solutely ridiculous. 

Under  existing  law.  they  have  the  au- 
thority to  make  this  correction — not  only 
the  authority  but  I  think  also  the  obliga- 
tion. The  law  spells  out  that  any  pay- 
ments such  as  those  should  bear  the 
social  security  or  tax  number  of  the  re- 
cipient of  the  check. 

I  suggested  that  if  they  could  not  get 
together  promptly  on  this  matter  I  was 
going  to  Introduce  an  amendment  which 
would  require  that  this  agency  of  the 
UjS.  Government  abide  by  the  law  which 
is  applicable  to  all  other  citizens  of  the 
country.  I  understand  that  they  think 
they  can  put  this  into  effect  by  Executive 
decision.  However.  I  will  say  this:  They 
have  but  a  very  short  time  to  do  it.  be- 
cause if  this  is  not  done  I  shall  Join  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  In  sponsoring  an 
amendment  and  attaching  it  to  the  first 
vehicle  that  comes  to  the  Senate.  This 
policy  of  using  social  security  numbers 
for  identification  makes  good  common 
sense  in  accoimtlng  procedures. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  as  the  Sen- 
ator so  well  knows,  the  law  requires  that 
when  one  pays .  money  to  someone,  he 
must  use  his  tax  number,  and  the  tax 
number,  in  most  Instances,  is  also  the 
social  security  number.  So  if  one  has 
money  coming  from  the  (jovemment.  his 
claim  bears  the  same  number  it  would  if 
the  man  owed  money  to  the  Govern- 
ment. The  number  identifies  him. 

It  came  to  be  as  a  great  surprise  to 
find  doctors  collecting  money  under 
other  than  their  tax  number  ox  social 


security  number.  Then,  we  find  in  many 
instances  the  public  is  being  overcharged 
to  the  extent  that  in  one  Instance  a  man 
being  investigated  voluntarily  wanted  to 
return  $25,000.  Then  have  been  very  se- 
rious abuses  as  I  have  indicated. 

When  we  tried  to  find  out  who  got  the 
money  we  find  it  is  all  recorded  under 
coded  numbers.  Then,  we  find  tlUs 
method  was  agreed  to  by  a  responsible 
agency  of  this  Government  to  permit 
these  coded  numbers  in  Instances  where 
people  receive  large  payments.  That 
system  has  impeded  the  investigation  the 
Senator  wanted  to  make.  I  suspect  when 
we  get  through  uncodlng  the  numbers 
we  will  find  the  Government  has  a  large 
amount  of  money  coming  in  in  taxes  in 
connection  with  medicare  and  medicaid. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Not  only 
will  it  have  that  effect  in  connection 
with  payments  to  doctors  but  also  I 
found  that  imder  the  existing  law.  when 
patients  go  into  nursing  homes  under 
medicaid,  to  the  extent  they  are  receiv- 
ing social  security  benefits  and  those  so- 
cial security  benefits  are  not  £ulequate  to 
cover  the  cost  of  the  nursing  homes,  first 
the  social  security  checks  go  toward  de- 
frasring  the  cost  with  medicaid  picking 
up  the  remainder.  TTierefore.  it  is  neces- 
sary that  they  know  the  amount  of  the 
social  security  payments  that  "Mr.  X"  is 
receiving. 

We  find  that  rather  than  putting  these 
patients  in  nursing  homes  and  identify- 
ing them  by  their  own  social  security 
numbers  the  patients  are  given  a  code 
number.  If  a  patient  goes  in  the  nursing 
home  two  or  three  different  times  he 
may  have  a  different  number  each  time, 
and  there  Is  no  way  of  knowing  if  "John 
Smith"  is  drawing  $50,  $100,  or  $30.  This 
makes  it  difficult  to  check  whether  the 
money  is  being  properly  credited.  We 
found  many  abuses,  not  so  much  on  the 
part  of  recipients  but  on  the  part  of 
nursing  homes  which  are  crediting  per- 
haps $40  from  social  security  whereas  in 
reality  they  are  receiving  a  check  for 
$50  or  $60. 

This  present  system  is  wide  open  for 
abuse.  It  would  take  a  Philadelphia  law- 
yer to  run  down  the  code  numbers  to 
Identify  all  the  John  Smiths,  and  by  the 
time  the  proper  John  Smith  is  identified 
with  the  correct  social  security  number 
the  trail  has  almost  been  lost. 

I  believe  the  least  they  could  do  would 
be  to  Identify  everyone  by  his  social  se- 
curity number.  I  was  told  they  had  not 
thought  of  that  before.  Well,  they  have 
been  reminded  of  It  now.  and  my  pa- 
tience Is  running  out.  If  they  have  not 
straightoied  out  some  of  these  methods 
and  used  a  little  commonsense  on  the 
part  of  administrative  officers  I  am  going 
to  propose  the  necessary  legislation  to 
put  an  end  to  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  was  made  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  agency  which  has  the  re- 
sponsibility for  preventing  the  Govern- 
ment from  being  defrauded  in  paying 
for  the  care  of  aged  citizens  had  re- 
quested It.  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  permitted  this  secret  code  system 
to  be  used.  I  was  further  dismayed  to 
find  that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
agreed  to  this  kind  of  scheme.  It  seems 
to  me  it  is  a  subject  that  both  of  them 
would  find  great  difOculty  in  justifying. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  agree 
with  the  Soiator. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
derk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  following  bills  of  the  Senate  : 

S.  1104.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Thl  Huong 
Nguyen  and  her  minor  chUd.  Mlnh  Llnh 
Nguyen;  and 

S.  1513.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chi  Jen 
Peng. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speeiker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (H.R.  2667)  to  revise  the 
pay  structure  of  the  police  force  of  the 
National  Zoological  Park,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  it  was  sigiied  by  the  Act- 
ing President  pro  tempore. 


SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS ACT,  1969 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11400)  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1969.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.  

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  pending  amendment  would 
strike  from  the  bill  pages  70  through  72. 
down  to  line  15.  and  substitute  therefor 
the  text  of  an  amendment  which  is  com- 
parable to  the  amendment  embraced  as 
a  part  of  the  Smathers- Williams  measure 
as  introduced  in  the  Senate  and  acted 
upon  last  year.  That  would  leave  the 
committee  amendment  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  401(a)  expenditures  and  net  lend- 
ing (budget  outlays)  of  the  Pederal  Govern- 
ment during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1970,  shaU  not  exceed  9187.900,000,000: 

I  now  list  the  four  exceptions  in  my 
amendment: 

(1)  those  expenditures  In  excess  of  82S.- 
400.000,000  that  the  President  may  determine 
are  necessary  In  behalf  of  our  military  effort 
In  Southeast  Asia. 

The  figure  of  $25.4  billion  is  airived  at 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  committee 
bill  in  paragraph  2.  It  refers  to  the  same 
figure  on  page  27  of  the  1970  budget  sub- 
mitted by  the  President,  and  this  section 
exempts  the  expenditures  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

The  second  section  would  exempt  those 
expenditures  for  interest  charges  which 
are  in  excess  of  the  amounts  shown  for 
interest  in  the  1970  budget — House  Docu- 
ment 91-15  of  the  91st  Congress. 

Interest  charges  are  exempted  because 
we  recognize  that  the  amount  of  interest 
can  be  projected  only  as  an  estimate  and 
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expenditures  for  benefits  or  services  ad-  »k    vin^?'^^®  °'  Delaware.  Under     the  United  States,  fiscal   year   1970— 

ministered  by  the  Veterans'  Admlnlstra-  '"*  ""'  "**  committee  amendment,  as  it     House   Document   91-15.   part    1.    91st 

Uon  under  the  provisions  of  title  38  of  *"  reported.  sUrts  out  with  a  cellln*     Congress. 

the  United  States  Code,  in  excess  of  the  2"    ^^'^«*"^"'"**   *"<*    ™*   lending    for         Now.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
amounts  shown  for  expenditures  in  such  "f;*!  1970  not  to  exceed  $187,900,000,000.     consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Record 
budget  and  for  such  fiscal  year.  These  ^"'  '"*"•  "  continues:                                    this  Ubulatlon  appearing  on  page  16  of 
exemptions   for  veterans'   benefits   and  Provided.  That  mich  amount  shall  be  in-     ^^^  document  under  the  title  of  "Open- 
services  are  mandatory  under  existing  h'***tf  °'  •'•c'^m^  by  aggregate  amount*     Ended  Programs  and  Fixed  Costs." 
Uw;  they  are  obUgaUons  of  the  Govern-  nL'^lfj^  "^^  »"™  °'  "»e  expenditure,  and         There  being  no  objecUon,  the  table  was 
ment  and  have  to  be  paid  by  the  Oovem-  ",n  o^i^r  th^n  rh?^  ^*Y  ^  '^^     ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkord.  as 
ment  unless  Congress  were  to  pass  a  law  "^^  """*  "**  '"™  °'  ">•  expendl-     follows:                                                         *" 
repealing,    raising,    or    lowering    them.  buogf t  oun  »v< 
Otherwise  they  are  fixed  charges,  and  for  budget  outlays 
that  reason  they  are  exempt.  !'■*«■  i*»n,  in  wiiionsi 

The  fourth  exemption  applies  to  trust        ' . 

funds,  such  as  social  security.  They  would  controiubiiitv                                                                                                            ciMnM  1969 

be  exempted  anyway  under  our  Interpre- WMieturt  19C9  Mtimatt  1970  •sUmait  101970 

tatlon.  but  to  save  any  mlsimderstand-    o-^..,^    ~         ..  _  ' 

lag  they  are  specificaUy  exempted.  While  °'*^JSSS"'»a»rr.T^«  «ci.,  *n„„„c  .n.s. 

they  can  Mtimate  projected  expenditures         ,'"'"" "«•  imn 

celvable   that  there  could  be  a  larger         v»i«r»nj  p»o»ioni,  comp«iiition  ind'iiiiiiriiiii' «■« iv  ?••  +2-1 

number  of  people  reUrlng  than  Is  con-  f"'!i^;'f«»»'«»<t"i»<'~'»<''"l"«»'e»'<«)    '"-""IIIII             is              as  7!  jt? 

templated  and,  certainly,  as  thty  retire          '^r.'i:^^X^lWL'^''.Z;^^ ^l              ^  M  ""-X 

they  are  eligible  for  retirement  benefits.          lj, nutiv. i«d lydidwy ;;;; -j               •»  •>  +.1 

ments  without  any  further  change  by  "•"  '••'  +i-3 

Congress.  For  that  reason  payments  from  R.,.,.v'ry'SM;rtX;'a::r."«;2l''.'*'* """" """^ "            '^*             »«  ^*  TH 

these  trust  funds  are  exempt.                            Pfopos^j  jocui  j.eufity  b«n«fit  incr»M«  ,  . 

Other  than  that,  those  are  the  only  ,,...?,?t.' .^   .       "///""//.":::".:: as ns"  lio  1\\ 

excepUons  that  this  amendment  would  '"•''■"'"'-••<"''«"i»*«""-"t.i.r.«»ett«« ^46           -i\  Vi  +JJ 

allow.  The  amendment  would  leave  the  TouibMd««iouti»y» 1719  \ni  ik  1  ^.n  . 

ceiling  of  $187.9  bUllon  as  mentioned  in ZI '**•'  •^"•* 

the  committee  bill.  '  itu  Hun  $so.ooo.ooo. 

Mr.  Preslden..  this  amendment,  which  -^^  ^tt  t  ta»»o    .  ,>  . 

Is  comparable  to  what  the  Senator  from  .^"f   r^JionTl  .°  .     l**w".-  }^  ^^*"  <^™"«-  ■^<*<*  "»*•  "«»  we  now  have  a 

Florida  and  I  sponsored  last  year,  in  my  „f/?L  ^r^^il'^^^^  Just  what  the  com-  $194.4  billion  ceUlng  in  the  committee 

opinion,  should  be  adopted,  because  it  is  °^"     ,f°^«°<*°ie°t  wo^^d  mean  mathe-  amendment. 

most  essential  that  Congress  place  some  weSf^,^^t^h*'fii^*- . ,.  "^^    "«^*    exemption    is    "Veterans- 
control  over  our  spending,  especially  at         »'«:"ar^oui  wun  uie  nrst  item pensions,  compensation,  and  Insurance" 

a  time  when  we  are  contemplating  rals-  ,^     ^  **«""  or  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres-  That  adds  $200  million.  Add  that  to  the 

ing   or   extending   the   10-percent  sur-  *°!lr  ™*^  *^  ^*^^  °^^^^  '"  "^«  Senate.  $194.4  blUlon  and  we  have  a  celling  of 

charge  for  another  year.  ^^«  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen-  $194.6  billion. 

Certainly  if  we  are  only  going  to  ex-  *^  *^^  ^  ^  order.  Remember  that  this  Is  the  committee 

tend  the  tax  to  raise  more  money  to  "^^  Senator  from  Delaware  may  pro-  bill  which  is  supposed  to  have  a  celling 

finance  expanding  spending  programs  we  *'**<*•  ^^  of  $187.9  billion. 

would  be  defeating  our  purixwe  in  com-  Mr.  Wii.T.TAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres-  The  next  exemption,  "Public  assistance 
bating  inflation.  This  is  the  least  that  Ident.  the  committee  starts  out  with  a  grants — including  medicaid"  that  item 
Congress  should  do.  If  we  are  going  to  celling  of  $187.9  billion  before  the  ex-  is  projected  as  $6.3  billion  In  1969  and 
have  a  ceiling,  then  whatever  the  ceiling  ceptlon  which  I  have  just  mentioned.  I  $7.4  billion  in  1970.  or  an  increase  of  $1  1 
may  be  let  us  make  it  a  meaningful  ceil-  refer  to  those  open-ended  programs  on  billion.  That  adds  automatically,  to  the 
Ing,  one  that  has  some  force  in  it  and  P^Ke  16.  The  first  item  is  "Social  security,  celling  and  we  are  up  to  $195  7  bUllon 
one  that  does  not  have  a  lot  of  automatic  medicare,  and  other  social  insurance  Now  the  next  item  is  "Farm  price  sun- 
escape  hatches.  trust  funds."  I  might  explain  that  the  ports— Commodity  Credit  Corporation  " 

I  realize  that  any  ceUIng  that  we  ap-  committee  amendment  relates  the  cell-  and  the  budget  projects  that  as  $3  6  bli 

prove  today.  Congress  by  legislative  ac-  ing  to  the  1969  budget.  Uon  in  1969  and  $3  1  billion  in  1970  or  a 

tlon  can  tomorrow  or  at  some  subsequent  The   first  exemption,  social  security,  reduction  of  $500  million  which  automa- 

date.  modify  the  celling  and  make  an  is  projected  at  $39.6  bUllon  for  1969  and  tically   reduced   that   ceUIng   figure   by 

exemption  for  some  agency,  as  happened  $42.4  bllUon  In  1970,  or  an  Increase  of  $500  million  and  brings  it  back  to  $195  2 

in  many  instances  last  year.  But  at  least  $2.9  billion.  Automatically  that  $2.9  bll-  billion 

every  time  it  happened  it  required  af-  Hon  is  added  to  the  committees  ceUing  The  next  item  is  "Postal  nn#.rfttioti« 

firmatlve   action    by    Congress   so    tiiat  of  $187.9  bUlion.  which  brings  it  to  $190.8  dliJ^Sy   re  ate^   to   mS^^ohSe™^ 

stltli'en^ilT^n.w  w"^""  *~*  °^/°°-  ''"^^^  "^'  S'projected  as  SiLr^ of  $wS 

tnH  fhf  !^J^  u     ^'  ^^  **/,!  '**'"'*  ^^  "*"*  exemption  is  "Interest  on  the  mlUion.  That  brings  it  back  up  to  $195  3 

«n  piSfnl  ^  *  *"  ^"^^  °"  *^*  **^"-  "*"onal  debt  "  The  1969  projection  was  billion  which,  by  the  way.  is  now  back  to 

v.^^*-                  *  w         .  *^5  2  billion.  For  1970  it  is  $16  billion,  or  tiie  Johnson  budget. 

NOW,  for  a  moment  let  us  discuss  what  an  Increase  of  $800  million.  That  $800  Remember    all    this    mRnPiivprin*    1. 

lpi?te£l-~'^"'**    '""    "    "    *"  million  automatically  adds  onto  this  JeU-  made'"^/ a^ceU^  ^T ScSSd  ^^ 

w^C^    ,«,      „  ing.  bringing  it  to  $191.6  billion.  $187  9  billion  Wlbat  a  farce 

s~~^3SS  rSiS-r's^H  ra=-«— 
ssiJsr-.rL'Ts'r^ss^^  r.s^.rss'ur^i'st'L-  :S^i^r,^.s^"s^ 
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and  $1.5  biUlon  In  1970.  or  a  reduction 
of  $100  mlllifm.  which  brings  It  back  to 
$105.2  billion. 

Before  I  leave  that  section,  these  In- 
creases mentioned  are  the  projected  in- 
creases between  the  1969  and  the  1970 
budgets  as  appearing  on  page  16  of  the 
budget.  They  would  be  subject  to  any 
further  variations  In  the  future  as  a  re- 
sult of  overestlmatlon  or  underestima- 
tion, and  they  would  be  subject  to  any 
Increase  or  decrease  as  a  result  of  any 
newly  enacted  laws  during  this  Congress 
In  the  next  12  months  which  Increased 
the  cost  of  any  specific  program  In  these 
categories  over  and  above  the  amount 
that  was  projected  for  the  1970  estimate. 

Such  an  Increase  would  be  automatic. 
Congress  would  not  have  to  go  through 
the  mechanics  of  changing  the  ceiling. 
This  Is  a  greased  vehicle  for  freewheel 
spending. 

Also,  the  President  has  suggested  an 
Increase  In  postage  rates  of  $519  million 
for  the  next  fiscal  year.  If  Congress  does 
not  enact  the  postage  Increase  effective 
July  1,  or  to  the  extent  we  do  not  do  it 
next  year,  that  will  add  another  $519 
million  to  that  same  celling  automati- 
cally. The  committee  ceiling  rises  by  our 
failure  to  take  action. 

I  may  mention  that  the  question  was 
raised  earlier  as  to  the  effect  the  pro- 
posed user  taxes  on  the  airways  would 
have  on  the  ceiling.  Whether  or  not  that 
tax  was  enacted,  it  would  not  affect  this 
celling.  It  would  affect  the  ultimate  defi- 
cit at  the  end  of  the  year.  Now  we  are 
back  to  the  $195.7  bUllon  ceUlng. 

I  now  discuss  the  next  section,  part  2 
of  the  bin  as  reported  to  the  committee. 
"nUs  ex^npts  the  item  designated  "Spe- 
cial Southeast  Asia  support"  In  the  ttible 
appearing  on  page  27  of  that  budget.  If 
we  turn  to  page  27  of  the  budget  we  will 
find  that  this  cost  Is  projected  as  $28.8 
billion  In  1969  and  $25.4  bUllon  In  1970, 
which  Is  a  reduction  of  $3.4  bllUon. 

So  we  would  subtract  that  from  the 
celling  which  we  buUt  up  with  these 
other  additions.  So  then  we  are  back  to  a 
$192.3  biUlon  ceiling  because  that  item 
woiUd  automatically  subtract  from  the 
celling  jus.  as  If  we  increased  it  it  would 
autoinatically  Increase  the  ceiling. 

Then,  exemption  3  imder  the  com- 
mittee bill  exempts  programs  for  aid  to 
schools  In  federaUy  impacted  areas.  I  do 
not  liave  the  exact  figure,  but  I  under- 
stand It  to  be  $100  mlUlon  to  $200  mU- 
Uon.  Whatever  may  be  Involved  over  cuid 
above  the  amount  projected  in  the 
budget  that,  too,  represents  an  auto- 
matic Increase. 

I  have  been  imable  to  get  an  analysis 
of  the  exemptions  on  page  72.  which  deal 
with  the  lending  amounts.  So  I  wiU  ig- 
nore those  at  this  point.  I  am  not  sure 
how  much  they  would  add.  I  am  sure  they 
would  not  subtract  because  the  trend  is 
not  in  that  direction. 

These  statistics  prove  that  under  the 
committee  bill  there  is  no  ceiling  on  any 
of  the  items  which  I  have  mentioned. 
Conceivably  Congress  could  expand  the 
cost  of  these  items  by  $10  billion  next 
year  if  It  wanted  to.  If  Congress  did  so 
and  the  President  signed  the  bills,  that 
would  automatically  increase  the  ceiling 
without  any  further  action  of  Congress. 

For  example.  If  Congress  decided  to 


raise  salaries  for  postal  employees,  as  Is 
being  suggested,  to  the  extent  that  those 
salaries  would  be  Increased  it  would  auto- 
matically be  projected  as  an  Increase  in 
the  debt  celling  without  any  further  ac- 
tion by  the  Congress  or  any  reference 
thereto. 

In  my  own  opinion,  if  we  are  to  have 
a  deficit  celling,  we  should  have  an  ef- 
fective one. 

There  Is  one  factor  about  the  blU  as 
reported  by  the  committee  which  should 
be  pointed  out  because  it  does  take  af- 
firmative action.  I  read  the  language  at 
the  botUHn  of  page  71  of  the  bUl: 

Such  reaervatlona  by  the  President  shall 
be  In  amounts  sufficient  to  insure  reductions 
oif  not  lea*  than  $1,900,000,000  In  expendi- 
tures and  net  lending,  below  the  amount* 
recommended  In  the  April  review  of  the 
1970  budget  .  .  . 

If  it  stopped  right  there  It  would  have 
more  effect,  but  it  continues — 
for  programs  are  other  than  those  designated 
In  subparagraphs  (1),  (3),  and  (3)  of  sub- 
section (a). 

And  those  are  aU  the  loophole  exemp- 
tions to  which  I  have  referred,  which 
open  the  bam  door  aU  the  way.  If  the 
committee  bill  Is  approved  Congress 
would  have  opened  the  doors  on  spend- 
ing at  both  ends  of  the  bam  and  propped 
them  wide  open.  Congress  could  expand 
spending  by  $8  bUUon  or  $10  billion 
more  In  these  areas,  and  the  ceUlng 
would  automaticaUy  rise  to  cover. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  disagree- 
ment between  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  myself  as  to  this  interpreta- 
tion. There  may  be  disagreement  as  to 
which  ceiling  should  be  Imposed. 

Assuming  that  the  departments  aU 
through  the  Government  practiced  the 
most  rigid  economy  possible,  I  grant  that 
the  ceUlng  woiUd  have  the  effect  that  the 
committee  version  of  the  blU  provides, 
but  if  we  assume  that,  we  would  not  need 
a  ceUlng.  We  are  putting  a  ceUlng  In 
this  biU  to  make  sure  that  spending  Is 
curtaUed.  If  we  need  a  celling  at  aU  let 
us  have  an  effective  ceUing.  If  we  are 
going  to  have  an  effective  ceiling  then 
let  us  pajss  a  biU  that  has  some  controls 
in  It.  If  we  are  not  then  let  us  abolish 
the  whole  procedure,  and  let  everybody 
know  that  there  are  no  spending  controls 
contemplated. 

The  argument  may  be  made,  "WeU.  if 
you  accept  the  iron-clad  ceiling  you  have 
suggested  here,  comparable  to  what  we 
had  last  year,  you  are  delegating  to  the 
President  a  lot  of  responsibility  that 
should  be  discharged  by  the  Congress." 
I  disagree  completely  with  that  argu- 
ment, and  I  point  out  that  the  situation 
here  today  is  exactly  what  it  was  when 
we  made  the  same  proposal  last  year. 
Congress  has  not  yet  acted  on  a  single 
appropriation  blU  for  any  department, 
not  one.  As  we  act  on  the  appropriation 
bills  In  the  weeks  and  months  that  Ue 
ahead  we  can.  If  we  wish,  and  we  should. 
speU  out  In  each  appropriation  biU  that 
portion  of  this  reduction  In  expenditures 
that  we  want  made  in  fiscal  1970.  If  we 
speU  out  every  one  of  them  In  the  bills 
as  we  act  on  them  later  there  wlU  be 
nothing  left  for  the  President  to  cut. 
However,  If  Congress  does  not  speU  out 
the  reductions.  If  we  neglect  our  respon- 


sibilities as  we  act  on  the  appropriation 
bills  in  the  weeks  and  months  ahead 
then  the  responsibility  is  delegated  to 
the  President  to  do  that  which  the  Con- 
gress f  aUed  to  do. 
I  hope  that  this  amendment  wlU  be 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, would  the  Senator  indicate  the 
amounts  involved  in  the  four  Items 
which  would  be  exempted  imder  his 
amendment? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  so- 
cial security  trust  funds  would  be  ex- 
empted for  $2.9  bUlion  above  the  1969 
figure. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  In  what 
amount? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
estimated  at  $42.4  bUUon.  The  Interest  on 
the  national  debt,  assuming  it  is  the 
same  as  the  budget  figure,  would  be  S800 
mlUion  above  the  $15.2  bUllon  1969  esti- 
mate that  would  be  exempted.  The  figure 
for  veterans'  pensions  and  services  is 
$200  million  above  the  1969  estimate. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  And  what 
would  be  the  totals  in  each  of  the  ''our 
categories?  For  example,  in  the  S-ma- 
tor's  amendment,  he  states  the  totnl  for 
South  Vietnam 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Tnat  is 
$2.9  billion,  and  then  add  the  $800  mU- 
Uon  and  the  Veterans'  Administration 
Item  of  $200  mUUon.  That  is  $3.9  biUlon. 
and  then,  if  you  go  over  on  page  27  for 
the  Vietnam  war  cost  that  is  a  minus 
figure,  as  the  Senator  knows,  from  $28.8 
biUlon  In  1969  to  $25.4  bUUon  for  1970. 
With  that  subtraction  there  would  be  a 
difference  of  $500  mlUlon  aUowed  on 
these  four  exemptions. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator's amendment  reads  as  foUows.  in 
part: 

Those  expenditures  for  interest  in  excess  of 
the  amounts  shown  for  interest  in  the  budget 
of  the  United  States. 

What  is  the  amounts  shown  for  in- 
terest? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  $16  bU- 
Uon; It  Is  shown  in  the  budget  at  $15.2 
blUlon  In  1969  and  projected  at  $16  bU- 
Uon In  1970.  The  additional  sunount  that 
interest  rates  rise  or  fall  as  a  result  of 
fluctuations  in  the  cost  of  interest  would 
be  exempted,  because  after  all,  we  are  not 
going  to  let  the  Government  default  on 
the  interest  on  any  of  its  bonds. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Now,  Mr. 
President,  wiU  the  Senator  indicate  the 
amount  involved  In  paragraph  3  of  his 
amendment? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  is  esti- 
mated in  the  budget  as  $200  milUon  above 
the  1969  figure  of  $5.6  biUion. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  No,  that 
is  not  the  figure  I  am  asking  for.  "Those 
expenditures  for  benefits  and  services, 
In  excess  of  the  amounts  shown  for  such 
expenditures."  What  are  the  amounts 
shown  for  such  expenditures  in  the 
budget? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  $200  mU- 
Uon.  It  is  shown  as  $5.6  biUlon  in  1969, 
and  $5.9  bUUon  in  1970. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Then  the 
figure  would  be  $5.9  biUlon. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  And  It 
carries  it  out  as  $200  mlUlon.  It  looks  like 
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It  would  be  $300  million,  but  I  understand 
the  rounded  figures  would  come  back  to 
the  $200  mllUon. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  But  as  I 
understand,  the  Senator  Is  saying  ex- 
penditures In  excess  of  $5  9  billion  would 
be  exempted? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  rea- 
son for  that  would  be  this 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vlrgrlnla.  I  am  not 
asking  for  the  reason  just  now. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  All  right. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  What  Is 
the  figure  the  Senator  is  using  for  para- 
graph 4.  "in  excess  of  the  amounts 
shown"?  What  (unount  doe«  the  Senator 
have  in  mind? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  These  are 
the  tnist  funds.  It  is  shown  in  the  1969 
budget  as  $39.6  bilUon  and  in  the  1970 
budget  as  $42.4  billion. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  So  the 
ttgun  the  Senator  has  in  mind  is  $42.4 
bUllon? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
the  flgurrtn  the  budget. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  It  is  $42.4 
billion? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
right. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  total  amount  of  the  Items  which 
would  be  exempted  under  the  Senator's 
amendment  from  the  llmiutlon  is  $89.7 
billion,  as  against  $106.7  billion  in  the 
provision  agreed  to  by  the  Senate 
committee. 

Although  I  have  difficulty  In  following 
some  of  the  figures  in  the  Senator's 
amendment,  simply  because  the  figures 
that  I  am  using  have  been  secured  from 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  as  of  May  20th, 
and  do  constitute  later  figures 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  If  I  may 
finish  my  sentence  first. 

The  Intent  of  the  Senator's  amendment 
Is  clear.  Spedflcally,  he  would  provide 
for  an  Increase  in  the  limitation  on  out- 
lays for  only  four  items:  Southeast  Asia 
support;  Interest  on  the  national  debt; 
veterans  Insurance,  compensation,  and 
pensions:  and  payments  from  trust  funds 
established  under  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I 
merely  wish  to  say  that  the  budget  fig- 
ures are  the  same  figures  referred  to  in 
the  committee  bill.  But  the  net  result, 
whichever  figiu-es  we  use.  would  be  iden- 
tical because  when  we  are  exempting 
these  items:  they  would  be  exempted.  So 
it  would  not  make  any  difference  on  that 
point  which  figures  we  are  using.  But  for 
the  sake  of  pinning  It  down  I  used  the 
budget  figures,  and  we  had  used  them 
last  year.  As  the  Senator  knows,  these 
May  20  figures  are  just  figures  given  to 
him  as  of  that  date,  and  they  may  be 
different  from  the  figures  as  of  May  21. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Well, 
that  is  true.  But  the  figure  for  social 
security  that  I  am  using  is  $42  1  billion. 
That  Is  the  figure  which,  according  to 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  total  ex- 
penditure  will    be   for   social   security. 


medicare,  and  so  forth,  in  flaeal  year 
1970. 

The  Senator's  amendment  would  ex- 
empt everything  in  excess  of  $42.4  bil- 
lion for  that  item,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Will  the 
Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Again 
I  point  out  to  the  Senator  that  although 
$42.4  billion  is  the  figure  in  the  budget. 
It  would  be  the  same  Identical  answer, 
to  a  penny,  whether  you  use  $42.4  bil- 
lion or  $42  billion  even,  for  this  reason: 
What  we  are  doing  Is  saying  that  those 
social  security  recipients  when  they  get 
ready  to  retire,  having  paid  Into  the 
social  security  trust  fund,  have  a  right 
to  draw  their  retirement,  and  we  would 
not  want  to  come  up  the  last  month  of 
the  fiscal  year  and  say.  "We  have  hit  the 
ceiling,  and  you  cannot  draw  your  check 
until  next  year." 

These  are  trust  funds,  separate  from 
the  general  revenues  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. They  are  separate  under  the 
law,  and  they  should  be  treated  sep- 
arately under  the  law.  I  repeat  what  I 
have  said  on  many  earlier  occasions,  no 
administration  has  a  right  to  count  ac- 
cimiulatlons  in  those  trust  fimds  as 
normal  receipts  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
ceiving the  American  people  that  they 
have  a  balanced  budget.  That  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  this  debate  today,  but 
it  needed  to  be  said  again. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Senator  would  exempt  four 
items.  I  have  already  named  them,  as 
he  has  named  them.  But  I  call  to  the 
attention  of  Senators  that  there  are  a 
large  number  of  mandatory  items  in  ad- 
dition to  these  four,  for  which  the  Sen- 
ator's proposal  would  make  no-allowance. 

First,  why  are  payments  from  the  civil 
service  retirement  fund  less  mandatory 
than  those  from  the  social  security  trust 
fund?  And  how  about  railroad  retire- 
ment trust  fimd  payments?  Why  are  they 
less  mandatory  than  payments  from  the 
social  security  trust  fund?  And  Foreign 
Service  retirement  trust  fund  pajmients; 
why  are  they  less  mandatory  than  those 
from  the  social  security  trust  fund?  The 
committee  bill  exempts  these  items  but 
the  Senator's  amendment,  as  written, 
does  not. 

Second,  grants  to  States  for  public  as- 
sistance are  determined  by  the  same 
Social  Security  Act  that  determines  the 
trust  fimd  payments.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  would  exempt  from  the  limi- 
tation those  grants,  including  medicaid, 
depending  on  State  law  and  on  State 
caseloads,  that  qualify  under  that  act. 
and  they  have  proved  in  the  past  to  be 
unpredictable.  Since  we  removed  them 
from  budgetary  control  in  a  specific 
statute,  it  behooves  us.  I  think,  to  simi- 
larly allow  for  them  in  this  expenditure 
limitation  and  the  committee  bill  does 
this.  But  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
does  not. 

Third.  Grants  for  vocational  rehabili- 
tation services,  under  existing  law,  also 
depend  upon  State  laws  and  State  case- 
loads. The  committee  bill  accommodates 
any  change  in  these  factors,  while  the 
Senator's  proposal  does  not. 


Fourth.  Mall  volume.  Mail  volume  is 
unpredictable;  but  the  desire  of  the 
Senate  to  see  that  the  mall  Is  delivered 
promptly.  8  days  every  week,  is  certain 
and  Is  predictable. 

Last  year  the  Senate  overwhelmingly 
exempted  postal  field  service  employees 
from  the  three-out-of-four  personnel 
limit  because  it  wanted  to  assure  prompt 
delivery  of  the  mail,  and  the  House  ac- 
cepted the  Senate  amendment  in  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  If  the 
Senator  will  withhold  his  request  for  a 
minute.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield. 

Recognizing  this  policy  of  the  Senate, 
the  committee  bill  would  allow  the  ex- 
penditure limit  to  change  If  mall  volume 
requires  a  corresponding  change  in  ex- 
penditures related  to  the  delivery  of  the 
mall.  The  amendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Delaware  would 
make  no  such  provision. 

Fifth.  Farm  price  support  payments 
are  now  mandatory  for  fiscal  1970  under 
the  existing  law.  And  while  that  would 
be  subject  to  special  control  through 
modification  of  legislation,  the  present 
legislation  extends  through  calendar 
year  1970  and  controls  the  actions  of 
both  the  Secretai-y  of  Agriculture  and 
the  President. 

Price  support  decisions  that  will  lead  to 
fiscal  year  1970  outlays  were  generally 
made  by  President  Johnson  except  for 
final  decision  on  certain  products.  Out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1970  from  these  pro- 
gram decisions  that  have  already  been 
made  under  present  law  are  in  fact  un- 
controllable from  the  budgetary  stand- 
point, and  they  are  certainly  unpredicta- 
ble. Their  magnitude  can  be  greatly 
affected  by  weather  conditions,  changes 
in  exports,  changes  in  domestic  demands, 
and  other  imcontroUable  factors  affect- 
ing the  size  of  the  crop  and  affecting  the 
supply  and  demand  factors. 

"The  committee  provision  recognizes 
this  fact,  but  the  Senator's  amendment 
does  not  do  so. 

Finally,  there  are  many  smaller  pro- 
grams for  which  outlays  are  mandatory 
under  existing  law.  Examples  include  an- 
nual contributions  for  low-rent  public 
housing,  those  annual  contributions  for 
section  235  and  section  236  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  last  year,  and  also  claims  and 
judgments  against  the  United  States. 

These  are  mandatory  items,  and  the 
committee  bill  recognizes  that  fact  and 
exempts  them.  However,  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  does  not 
do  so. 

Many  of  these  Items  are  unpredictable. 
Many  of  them  are  mandatory.  By  allow- 
ing for  a  change  in  the  spending  limita- 
tion only  for  the  four  items  which  he 
specifically  cities,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware certainly  does  not  imply  that  we 
should  hold  the  expenditures  for  other 
mandatory  payments  to  the  amoimts 
budgeted  by  President  Nixon. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  recognizes  that 
under  the  law  we  cannot  do  this,  whether 
it  is  for  farm  price  support  payments. 
civil  service  retirement  benefits,  unem- 
ployment compensation,  payments  for 
Federal  employees   and   ex-servicemen, 
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public  assistance  grants  to  the  States,  or 
many  others.  However,  the  amendment 
does  require  that  we  find  offsetting  re- 
ductions in  the  controllable  programs  for 
which  payments  are  not  mandatory 
under  present  law.  This  not  only  creates 
a  great  deal  of  imcertalnty  as  to  what 
Congress  and  the  President  will  have  to 
do  and  when  we  will  know  what  it  is  that 
we  have  to  do,  but  it  could  cause  the 
President  to  make  cuts  to  live  within  the 
limitation  that  we  in  Congress  would 
object  to  strongly  and  that  the  President 
himself  would  find  highly  undesirable. 

The  committee  bill  would  force  at  least 
$1.9  billion  in  spending  reductions  in  the 
controllable  programs.  The  Senator's 
amendment  would  cut  $5  billion,  as  I 
imderstand  his  amendment.  However,  If 
the  present  estimates  turn  out  to  be  too 
low — as  they  have  for  mandatory  pay- 
ments many  times  in  recent  years — the 
required  reduction  could  be  much  larger. 
And  the  only  place  that  the  President 
could  make  such  large  reductions  would 
be  In  defense  spending. 

An  overaU  expenditure  limitation  is 
not  the  way  to  force  extremely  large  cuts 
In  defense  spending,  because  too  much 
Is  at  stake. 

I  trust  that  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  shall  be  brief,  because  I  desire  to 
have  a  vote  on  the  amendment  soon. 

First,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
points  out  that  my  amendment  does  not 
spedflcally  refer  to  the  railroad  retire- 
ment trust  fund  or  the  civil  service  trust 
fimd  and  that  payments  from  those 
funds  are  equally  mandatory.  He  is  cor- 
rect. But  the  same  argument  can  be  used 
against  the  committee  amendment:  it 
likewise  does  not  refer  to  them.  How- 
ever, to  clarify  the  situation,  both  are 
automatically  covered  because  unless 
Congress  by  a£Qrmative  action  restricts 
directly  the  expenditures  from  the  rail- 
road retirement  fund,  the  civil  service 
fund,  the  social  security  trust  fund,  or 
other  such  trust  funds  payments  will  be 
made  automatically  by  the  trustees  of 
those  fimds. 

So  I  have  provided  in  my  amendment 
the  same  exemption  of  the  trust  fimds 
as  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  has. 

The  social  security  fund  was  specifi- 
cally exempted  last  year,  not  because  we 
were  advised  that  that  was  necessary — in 
fact,  we  were  told  that  it  was  automati- 
cally excluded — but  because  we  had  ex- 
perienced a  situation  earlier  when  the 
executive  branch  was  asking  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  debt  ceiling  and  the  Presi- 
dent felt  that  Congress  would  not  give 
him  as  much  as  he  wanted,  deferred 
social  security  checks  were  used  as  a 
threat. 

I  remember  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
urr  stating  on  that  occasion  that  if  the 
debt  ceiling  were  not  raised  by  a  certsdn 
timt  social  security  payments  would 
have  to  be  held  up  at  the  end  of  the 
month.  That  was  not  true.  There  was  not 
a  word  of  truth  in  that  threat  because 
those  (>ayments  are  made  from  the  trust 
fund.  Nevertheless,  his  statement  scared 
a  great  many  people. 

To  avoid  such  a  situation  the  former 
Senator  from  Florida.  Mr.  Smathers,  and 


I  included  an  exemption  for  the  social 
security  trust  fund. 

Neither  the  civil  service  retirement 
fund  nor  the  railroad  retirement  trust 
fund  is  mentioned  in  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  or  in  my 
amendment,  but  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
have  both  of  them  mentioned  because 
they  are  not  affected  either  way. 

However,  the  Senator  is  correct  as  to 
the  price  support  program  and  to  other 
programs  under  the  Conunodity  Credit 
Corporation;  they  are  not  exempted  un- 
der my  amendment,  nor  is  any  other  pro- 
gram administered  or  affected  by  public 
assistance  grants,  including  medicaid.  I 
may  say,  incidentally  that,  based  on  a 
preliminary  investigation  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  great  savings  can  be 
achieved  in  medicaid  and  improved  serv- 
ice provided  at  the  same  time. 

Likewise,  the  postal  operations  are  not 
exempted  by  my  amendment,  but  all 
these  are  exempted  under  the  Senator's 
amendment.  The  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia related  the  experience  Congress 
had  last  year  virith  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment. Senators  will  remember  that. 
We  were  told  by  postal  officials  that  they 
were  going  to  discontinue  postal  deliv- 
eries in  cities  on  Saturdays,  that  they 
were  going  to  cut  back  on  some  rural  car- 
rier services,  that  they  were  going  to 
close  some  post  offices;  in  fact,  we  were 
threatened  that  the  whole  postal  service 
was  going  to  collapse  if  Congress  did  not 
exempt  that  agency  before  that  week  was 
ended.  That  was  toward  the  end  of  July: 
as  I  J-ecall,  less  than  10  days  remained  in 
the  month. 

Congress  acceded  to  the  threat  and 
exempted  the  Post  Office  Department. 

Later  I  learned  that  the  Postmaster 
Gteneral  had  padded  his  payroll  with 
some  20,000  additional  employees  in  the 
30  days  before  he  made  the  threat.  The 
number  of  postal  employees  on  that  date 
was  at  an  all-time  high.  The  Postmaster 
General  had  more  employees  than  he 
knew  what  to  do  with.  In  fact,  I  said 
that  they  must  have  gone  fishing  or  per- 
haps were  playing  pinochle  as  the  reason 
we  were  getting  such  slow  delivery  of 
mail  both  before  and  after  the  Post- 
master General  employed  the  extra  per- 
sonnel. J 

I  am  not  Intimidated  by  those  bu- 
reaucrats who  say,  "We  are  going  to 
shut  down  our  agency  if  we  do  not  get 
more  money."  If  they  cannot  operate 
their  agencies  efficiently  they  should 
submit  their  resignations,  and  I  would 
be  glad  to  help  find  replacements — and 
that  goes  for  their  resignations  regard- 
less of  their  political  affiliation.  I  am 
getting  a  little  tired  of  this  type  of  bu- 
reaucracy that  is  continuously  finding 
more  and  more  ways  of  spending  money, 
yet  finding  more  and  more  excuses  for 
not  saving  money.  Many  of  those  bureau- 
crats have  never  known  what  it  is  to 
meet  a  pajToll  or  go  out  and  make  a 
living  in  private  industry.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  good  experience  for  some  of 
them.  After  all,  even  if  we  approve  and 
hold  the  celling  as  proposed  under  my 
amendment  the  Government  would  still 
be  spending  nearly  $6  billion  more  than 
is  allowed  in  the  ceiling  of  last  year,  and 
that  certainly  Is  not  cutting  It  back  un- 
realistically. 


As  I  said  before,  payments  from  these 
trust  funds  are  not  affected,  and  they 
should  not  be  affected  by  either  of  our 
amendments.  The  only  way  we  could 
affect  the  social  security  payments,  the 
civil  service  retirement  payments,  or 
the  railroad  retirement  payments  would 
be  to  change  the  law.  Certainly  we  could 
do  that  at  any  time,  but  that  Is  not  pro- 
posed. There  Is  no  disagreement  between 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  and  me 
as  to  what  is  being  exempted.  My 
amendment  as  compared  to  the  com- 
mittee bill,  would  strike  from  the 
exempted  list — I  do  not  want  any  mis- 
understanding— many  of  those  items  ap- 
pearing on  page  16  of  the  budget  which 
are  exempted  by  the  committee  amend- 
ment, and  I  will  enumerate  them:  Pub- 
lic assistance  gremts,  Including  medic- 
aid; farm  price  supports  and  all  ex- 
penditures under  Conunodity  Credit 
Corporation;  the  (iostal  operations  di- 
rectly related  to  mall  volume  or  other- 
wise. The  legislative  branch  would  not  be 
exempted  under  my  amendment,  nor 
would  the  judiciary. 

The  point  is  that  whatever  ceiling  we 
agree  upon  should  be  a  realistic  figure, 
and  if  later  Congress  wants  to  change 
these  exemptions  let  us  do  it  affirma- 
tively and  let  everybody  know  what  we 
are  doing. 

I  appreciate  the  remarks  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia.  He  has  been 
very  fair  In  explaining  his  amendment. 
I  think  he  Is  accurate  In  his  explanation 
of  his  amendment,  and  I,  too,  have  tried 
to  explain  mine  as  I  think  it  will  work. 
We  are  not  trying  to  kid  anybody.  The 
issue  is  very  clear  as  to  which  amend- 
ment we  want.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  am  ready  to  proceed  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Does  the 
Senator  maintain  that  under  his  amend- 
ment railroad  retirement,  civil  service 
retirement,  and  foreign  service  retire- 
ment would  be  exempted? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes.  At 
the  time  we  drafted  the  amendment  last 
year  we  were  advised  by  the  counsel  that 
it  was  not  necessary  to  mention  these 
trust  fund  payments  for  the  retirement 
benefits.  That  Included  social  seciu-ity, 
the  medicare  payments,  insurance  funds, 
and  the  civil  service  retirement  fund.  For 
that  reason  we  did  not  mention  them. 

Later,  the  alarming  statement  was 
made  by  the  former  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  that  if  Congress  did  not  act 
on  the  debt  ceiling  by  a  certain  date  so- 
cial security  recipients  might  not  re- 
ceive their  checks,  and  that  statement 
got  a  lot  of  people  unduly  excited.  To 
make  sure  that  did  not  happen  again  the 
amendment  stated  clearly  that  they  are 
not  affected.  The  question  had  not  arisen 
on  the  other  funds.  I  would  have  no  ob- 
jection to  spelling  it  out  for  them  also. 

They  do  not  need  to  be  spelled  out 
in  here,  but  they  are  not  covered.  They 
are  automatically  exempt. 

I  will  say,  further,  that  neither  the 
railroad  retirement  nor  the  civil  service 
retirement  Is  mentioned  under  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment.  However,  in  my  opin- 
ion that,  too,  is  not  necessary  Ijecause 
they  are  automatically  covered,  whether 
they  are  mentioned  or  not.  So  I  do  not 
think  there  Is  any  point  of  dissension 
about  that. 
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Mr.  BTRD  of  Wert  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  Wnj.TAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator's amendment  on  this  point  reads  as 
follows: 

Thoa«  ezpendlturM  which  &re  tniat  funds 
ectabllshed  by  the  Social  Security  Act  as 
amended. 

Noj^ask  the  further  question:  Were 
raUnfllnretlrement,  civil  service  retire- 
ment, and  the  Foreign  Service  retirement 
programs  established  by  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  as  amended? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No.  they 
were  not,  and  they  are  not  under  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  either;  because  on  page  16  they 
refer  to  social  security  and  other  social 
insurance  funds,  which  are  medicare,  dis- 
ability, and  so  forth.  They  are  exempted 
Just  the  same.  They  are  not  mentioned 
in  either  of  the  Items  we  are  covering 
here.  It  Is  not  necessary.  However,  If 
the  Sedalor  wanted  to  spell  that  out  I 
would  have  no  objection,  but  I  say  that 
It  should  be  spelled  out  In  both  amend- 
ments. I  do  not  think  It  is  necessary.  I 
would  be  willing  to  vote  on  this  with  the 
clear  understanding  that  they  are  ex- 
empted, the  same  as  social  security,  or 
we  can  spell  it  out. 

For  example,  if  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment projected  expenditures  for  1970 
at  I  figure  and  suppose  retirements  were 
to  accelerate  toward  the  end  of  the  year, 
certainly  as  these  people  who  are  eligible 
for  retirement  elect  to  retire  there  is 
nothing  In  here  to  prohibit  them,  either 
under  my  amendment  or  under  the 
amendment  from  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  want  the  floor  In  my  own  right. 
The  Senator  Is  mistaken.  I  know  that 
he  Intends  to  Include  the  railroad  retire- 
ment trust  fund,  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment trust  fund,  and  the  foreign  service 
retirement  trust  fimd.  But  I  believe  he 
Is  mistaken.  I  do  not  think  the  language 
In  the  amendment  as  written  would  do 
that. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct — the  langxiage  does  not  do 
It.  It  Is  automatic  by  law.  There  is  no 
language  In  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  that  excludes 
them,  either. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  that  point,  the  language  in  my 
amendment  does  exclude  them. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Will  the 
Senator  show  it? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes;  I 
will  be  glad  to. 

On  page  71  of  the  bill,  on  line  8.  the 
Items  exempted  imder  the  committee 
approach  are  identified,  and  they  are 
identified  as  follows: 

Items  designated  "Open-ended  programs 
and  fixed  costs"  In  the  table  appearing  on 
page  16  of  the  budget  of  the  United 
States.  .  .  . 

On  page  16  of  the  budget  of  the  United 
States,  the  item  reads  as  follows: 

Social  Security,  Medicare,  and  other  Social 
Insurance  trust  funds. 

I  emphasize  the  words  "and  other 
social  Insurance  trust  funds." 


It  Is  all  Inchislve  of  foreign  service, 
civil  service,  and  railroad  retirement.  So 
uiKler  the  language  of  the  committee  bill, 
all  these  social  Insurance  trust  funds  are 
clearly  Included.  The  Senator  intends 
that  they  be  Included  under  his  amend- 
ment, but  according  to  the  clear  language 
of  his  amendment,  as  it  now  appears.  I 
am  constrained  to  believe  that  they  would 
be  omitted. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  will  not 
quarrel  with  the  Senator  because  there 
Is  no  difference  In  the  objective.  I  think 
he  will  find  social  security  and  medicare, 
and  the  other  Insurance  trust  funds  refer 
to  the  disability  insurance,  medicare,  and 
the  unemployment  insurance,  which  do 
come  under  the  category  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity department;  and  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator win  admit  that  in  discussing  this  we 
have  referred  to  the  Item  which  was  the 
all-lncluslve  item.  I  will  not  debate  the 
point  because  they  are  covered  anyway. 

However,  Mr.  President.  In  order  to 
make  sure  of  It  I  will  modify  my  amend- 
ment in  paragraph  4  to  read  as  follows 
where  it  reads: 

Those  expenditures  from  trust  funds  estab- 
lUhed  by  the  Social  Security  Act  as  amended. 

Insert  this  language: 

The  Railroad  Retirement  TVust  Fund,  the 
ClvU  Service  Retirement  Trust  Fund,  and 
the   Foreign  Service  Retirement  Fund. 

I  SO  modify  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bellkon  in  the  chair) .  The  amendment 
is  so  modified. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Now  that 
does  include  it.  but  it  was  unnecessary. 
I  am  not  debating  this  point  because 
there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
Senator's  committee  amendment  like- 
wise covers  it.  I  do  not  think  it  covers 
It  under  the  language  to  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  has  referred. 
That  is  my  understanding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WlU  the 
Senator  send  the  modification  to  the 
desk? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In  Just 
a  moment. 

I  do  not  think  there  was  any  question 
but  that  they  were  covered  and  that  it 
was  not  at  all  necessary  to  put  that  para- 
graph in  because  it  would  automatically 
be  covered  whether  we  did  or  not.  But 
as  I  stated  before.  I  have  no  objection 
to  relieving  the  doubts. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum  and  send  the  modified  language 
to  the  desk. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  suggest 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  pro- 
ceed at  this  time,  and  the  Senator  can 
then  send  his  modifications  to  the  desk. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  M  the 
Senator  wishes  to  discuss  a  matter  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
only  a  few  words  to  say.  but  I  would  like 
to  say  them  now  while  certain  amend- 
ments are  being  cleared  up  at  the  desk. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  Senators  would  like  to  hear 
the  words  of  the  distinguished  Senator. 
May  we  have  order? 


The  PRESIDINO  OPflCKR.  Th« 
Senate  will  be  In  order. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  regret 
that  Illness  In  the  family  made  it  com- 
pletely Impossible  for  me  to  be  present 
when  this  supplemental  bill  was  marked 
up  last  Friday,  so  that  I  did  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  make  this  statement  in 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  one  in  the 
Senate  who  has  had  a  more  consistent 
record  over  an  extended  number  of  years 
of  trying  to  hold  down  appropriations 
than  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 
However.  I  want  to  say  today  what  I  said 
last  year  when  we  had  a  different  Presi- 
dent. This  is  not  a  partisan  position,  be- 
cause I  made  this  statement  in  relation 
to  President  Johnson  and  I  am  now  say- 
ing the  same  thing  with  relation  to  Pres- 
ident Nixon. 

I  wonder  when  the  Congress  and  Its 
Appropriation  Committees  are  going  to 
face  up  to  their  own  Jobs  and  their  own 
tasks,  and  do  the  cutting  themselves 
rather  than  to  try  by  artiflclal  means  to 
get  a  general  cut  In  the  appropriations, 
and  to  pass  on  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  choose  where  the  cuts 
shall  be  made. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  few  powers 
that  Congress  has  is  the  power  to  control 
the  purse.  If  we  have  lost  control  not 
only  of  the  purse  but  of  ourselves,  if  we 
cannot  perform  and  do  not  dare  to  try 
to  perform  the  functions  of  Congress, 
then,  it  is  Indeed  a  discouraging 
situation. 

What  are  we  doing  here  today?  We  are 
writing  into  a  supplemental  bill,  a  sup- 
plemental bill  dealing  with  deficits  in 
fiscal  year  1969,  a  celling  for  fiscal  year 
1970.  which  does  not  start  imtil  next 
month.  In  a  sense  we  are  tj^ng  our  own 
hands  in  advance,  and  doing  it  almost 
casually  in  connection  with  a  supple- 
mental bilL 

Everyone  knows  what  is  boimd  to  hap- 
pen. It  has  happened  under  Democratic 
Presidents  and  Republican  Presidents. 
It  is  boimd  to  happen  again  as  it  hap- 
pened last  year.  Congress  said  to  the 
President  that  we  wanted  to  cut  the  na- 
tional budget  by  so  many  billions  of  dol- 
lars. We  told  him  to  do  the  cutting,  and 
he  did  it.  Where  did  he  do  it?  He  did  It, 
as  has  been  the  time-honored  practice, 
in  some  of  the  most  sensitive  areas; 
areas  that  would  arouse  the  people.  Then, 
pretty  soon  we  began  to  have  thundering 
at  our  doors  by  people  who  are  upset  be- 
cause they  were  not  going  to  get  their 
impacted  school  fimds,  because  they 
were  not  going  to  get  their  school  milk 
money,  or  they  were  not  going  to  get 
their  school  lunch  money,  or  they  were 
not  going  to  get  some  of  the  other  items, 
smaller  items  to  be  sure,  but  items  hav- 
ing a  great  impact. 

I  cannot  guarantee  that  the  present 
President  will  not  do  the  same  as  for- 
mer Presidents  have  done.  The  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  has  fought,  bled, 
and  died  to  get  a  few  million  dollars  for 
title  in  funds  under  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act,  which  are  matched 
by  the  States,  and  which  every  superin- 
tendent of  schools  and  every  principal 
or  headmaster  of  high  schools  in  my 
State,  and  I  suspect  in  other  States,  is 
anxious  to  obtain. 
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If  the  amendments  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware  are 
adopted  they  would  foreclose  our  do- 
ing anything  about  the  language  at  the 
House  which  provided  that  certain  edu- 
cational funds  should  not  be  Interfered 
with.  We  would  foreclose  In  advance 
much  of  the  power  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  much  of  the  power 
of  congress. 

Mr.  President,  certainly  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  could  never  be 
characterized  as  a  dove,  but  people  are 
aroused  and  they  expect  action  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Vietnam  question,  which  Is 
the  most  sensitive  question  before  this 
country — the  matter  of  extricating  our- 
selves from  Vietnam.  We  can  make 
speeches  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  from 
now  imtil  doomsday  but  they  will  ac- 
complish little.  There  will  come  a  time 
within  the  next  few  months  when  we 
will  be  writing  the  military  appropria- 
tion bill,  and  there  will  come  a  time  when 
we  may  be  able  to  exert  some  influence 
on  the  military  or  the  administration  by 
Judicious  handling  of  these  appropria- 
tions. One  might  say  that  there  is  not 
much  that  we  can  do  so  long  as  we  have 
boys  in  Vietnam.  We  cannot  vote  against 
feeding  them  or  arming  them.  But  I  am 
not  talking  about  that.  I  am  talking 
about  the  constant  running  debate  con- 
cerning military  appropriations  and  the 
charge  that  Congress  and  its  commit- 
tees on  appropriations  have  not  sufB- 
clently  scrutinized  them  and  put  to  the 
test  military  appropriations. 

All  of  these  things  lie  before  us  and 
we  are  here  today  trying,  in  one  fell 
swoop,  to  surrender  and  pass  into  the 
hands  of  the  President  the  duty  of  mak- 
ing the  decisions  that  we  either  do  not 
dare  or  do  not  have  the  intestinal  for- 
titude to  make  for  ourselves.  If  the  Con- 
gress has  fallen  to  that  point  it  does 
not  make  such  difference  what  we  do 
here  today  because  we  have  completely 
lost  control;  we  have  lost  control  of  the 
Government  and  we  have  lost  control 
of  our  own  sworn  duty. 

I  cannot  vote  for  the  amendments  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware as  much  as  I  admire  his  motives, 
and  his  desire  to  economize  and  save 
the  taxpayers'  money.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am 
strongly  tempted  not  to  vote  for  the  ap- 
propriation bill  itself  if  It  carries  in  it 
the  dashed-off  agreement  on  a  fixed  cell- 
ing, without  thought  as  to  where  cuts 
are  going  to  be  taken,  and  simply  shoul- 
der onto  the  Executive  downtown  the 
sworn  duty  of  Congress. 

As  the  appropriation  bills  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  one  by  one,  I  want  a 
chance  for  us  to  do  our  own  economiz- 
ing and  to  decide  ourselves  where  cuts 
are  to  be  made. 

As  Senators  know,  the  people  of  this 
coimtry  are  becoming  aroused.  We  are  in 
a  different  situation  now  than  we  have 
been  for  a  long  time.  There  is  a  tax- 
Ijayers'  revolt.  Our  people  are  alert. 
Aroused  constituencies  are  aware  of  the 
situation  that  we  should  be  facing  up 
to.  I  do  not  like  to  nonchalantly  throw 
this  important  duty  aside. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  inconsistent 
in  this  because  when  the  first  attempt  to 
impose  spending  ceilings  was  made  last 


year,  coupled  with  the  10-percent  surtax. 
I  voted  against  the  whole  thing,  even 
though  I  felt  that  the  tax  was  necessary. 
I  did  so  because  I  oould  not  and  did  not— 
and  said  so  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
with  relation  to  President  Johnson,  Just 
as  I  say  it  today — believe  that  we  were 
justifled  in  evtuiing  our  responsibilities 
and  placing  them  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  I  did 
not  think  that  was  the  intelligent  way  to 
handle  the  problem  and  I  was  positive  it 
would  come  back  to  haimt  us  in  the 
months  ahead — as  it  most  certainly  did. 
If  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  is  adopted,  even  If  the  amend- 
ments of  my  good  friend  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  who  is  guiding  this 
bill  on  the  floor  at  the  present  time,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd). 
are  added,  in  a  sense  we  will  have  fore- 
closed the  opportunity  to  use  careful  and 
discriminating  judgment  in  where  to  cut. 
There  are  certainly  many  places  that 
cuts  can  be  made  but  I  do  not  like  to 
turn  over  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  his  Cabinet,  the  Pen- 
tagon, or  someone  else,  the  power  to  se- 
lect where  such  cuts  shall  be  made. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  somewhere 
between  here  and  the  committee  on  con- 
ference— I  wish  it  could  be  here,  but  I 
do  not  deceive  or  delude  myself — that 
somewhere  along  the  line  in  this  appro- 
priations process  we  could  stand  up  and 
face  up  to  our  own  responsibilities.  We 
should  not  Just  make  a  lump  sum  ap- 
propriation, throw  it  into  the  President's 
lap,  and  say,  "Cut  it  by  so  much.  Cut  it 
wherever  you  like,"  and  then  in  a  few 
months  begin  to  scream,  to  groan,  and 
to  shout  because  it  was  cut  where  we 
as  individual  Senators  did  not  like. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  yield  for  a  few  questions? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  am  hap- 
py to  yield  to  my  good  friend  from  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  should  like  to 
get  a  better  understanding  of  the  total 
figure  which  the  outgoing  President 
Johnson  submitted  in  his  budget,  and 
then,  as  I  recall,  in  President  Nixon's 
submitted  revised  budget  and  then  to- 
day the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  mentioned  the  latest  revision,  I 
believe,  dated  May  20. 

My  question  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  is:  What  is  the  total  new  obliga- 
tlonal  authority  as  of  May  20? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  an- 
swer is  $205.9  billion. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  wonder  whether  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  has  the  figure 
originally  submitted  by  the  outgoing 
President  Johnson  which  would  compare 
with  that? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  It  Is 
$211.4  billion. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  And  then  the 
one  final  figure,  the  original  Nixon  re- 
vised budget? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  That  is 
the  same  flgiu-e,  $205.9  billion. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  It  Is  $205.9 
biUion? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Now,  as  I  recall, 
during  debate  today,  the  item  of  total  in- 


terest on  the  national  debt  was  men- 
tioned. I  am  not  clear  whether  it  is  $16 
billion,  which  is  the  flgure  I  recdllect  as 
being  In  the  budget,  or  whether  it  is  $16.4 
billion,  because  I  think  the  $16.4  bUUon 
flgure  was  mentioned  by  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  It  is  $16.4 
billion,  as  of  May  20. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  So  there  has 
been  a  revision  up  to  date  of  $400  million 
in  that  item,  since  the  original  budget 
was  submitted,  I  take  it;  Is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  fig- 
ure as  of  May  20  was  $16.4  billion. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Now.  can  the 
Senator  give  me  the  social  security  trust 
fund  flgure.  is  it  $42.1  billion? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  That  is 
correct,  as  of  May  20.  for  social  security. 
Including  medicare  apd  other  social  in- 
surance trust  funds. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Now.  does  the 
Senator  have  handy  the  social  security 
trust  fund  flgure  in  the  original  budget? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  No.  I  do 
not  have  that  flgure. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator have  available  the  other  trust  fund 
flgures,  of  which  the  highway  trust  fund. 
I  presimie,  would  be  the  largest  other 
than  the  social  security  trust  fund?  What 
do  the  other  trust  fuAds  add  up  to? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  do  not 
have  the  revised  figures  for  that  specific 
Item. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Now  may  I  put  a  question  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Delaware  <Mr. 
Williams),  and  will  he  yield  for  that 
purpose? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
Is  the  Senator  from  Virginia  correct  that 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  is  identical  to  or  sub- 
stantially identical  to  the  legislation  en- 
acted by  the  Senate  last  year  when  it 
approved  the  10-percent  surtax? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  is  sub- 
stantially identical  to  the  amendment 
that  was  passed  by  the  Senate.  However, 
in  the  conference  it  was  modified,  and 
some  exemptions  were  put  in  which  were 
not  in  the  Senate's  amendment.  But  the 
amendment  I  have  offered  is  Identical  to 
the  amendment — I  have  the  old  bill  be- 
fore me — except  that  we  changed  the 
figure  for  the  ceiling  to  bring  it  up  to 
date,  and  use  the  same  figure  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  and  his 
committee.  Other  than  that,  it  Is  identi- 
cal right  down  the  line.  We  just  change 
the  effective  dates.  It  has  the  same  ef- 
fect as  the  so-called  Williams-Smath- 
ers  package  offered  on  March  8.  1968. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  If  the  Williams 
amendment  were  adopted  today,  would  it 
conform  to  the  language  of  legislation 
which  accompanied  the  10-percent  sur- 
charge? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
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Ident,  I  am  ready  to  vote.  I  ask  for  the 
jreaa  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  shall  take  only  a  minute  before 
the  vote  come*  up  on  my  amendment. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  ac- 
ceptance of  this  amendment  would  be  a 
delegation  of  the  authority  of  Congress 
to  the  President.  I  remarked  earlier  in 
my  statement  that  as  of  this  date  not 
a  single  appropriation  bill  for  any  agency 
of  the  Oovemment  or  any  department 
thereof  has  as  yet  been  acted  on  for 
1870.  So  every  one  of  them  will  be  before 
us.  Even  If  It  accepted  this  ceiling  Con- 
gress could  yet  make  its  selective  cuts  in 
the  various  appropriation  bills  as  they 
come  before  us  In  the  weeks  ahead.  To 
the  extent  that  we  did  that,  we  would  be 
delegating  no  authority  to  the  President. 
To  the  extent  that  we  failed  to  do  It  we 
would  delegate  to  the  President  that  au- 
thority which  we  had  failed  to  exercise. 
As  to  ihe  question  of  why  this  amend- 
ment slimild  be  offered  to  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill,  the  committee 
also  has  an  amendment  in  that  bill,  and 
my  amendment  is  merely  a  substitute 
therefor. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COTTON.  What  the  Senator's 
amendment  does  do,  however,  Is  that, 
regardless  of  the  action  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committees,  the  Appropriations 
Committees  are  compelled  to  meet  auto- 
matically a  celling  that  is  set  down  today 
for  all  the  appropriation  bills  for  1970, 
no  matter  what  may  occur? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  Is 
correct.  It  would  be  a  celling  hanging 
over  the  heads  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  as  it  acted  on  the  appropria- 
tion bills  in  the  months  ahead.  There  is 
no  argument  about  that,  and  it  was  so 
Intended. 

Mr.  COTTON.  But  the  celling  laid 
down  last  year  was  not  quite  the  same. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  As  origi- 
nally offered,  yes.  However,  later  it  was 
amended,  and  as  the  Senator  knows. 
I  strenuously  resisted  the  effort  in  many 
of  the  changes.  As  I  stated  earlier.  If 
we  adopt  a  celling  I  recognize  that  con- 
ceivably Congress  could  amend  the  ceil- 
ing, change  it.  make  exceptions.  I  realize 
that,  but  if  we  are  going  to  have  a  cell- 
ing let  us  have  one  that  Congress  would 
have  to  change  by  afQrmatlve  action. 

Mr.  COTTON.  And  the  Senator's 
amendment  really  amounts  to  drawing 
a  very  fine  New  Years  resolution  on  the 
part  of  aU  of  us  to  save  the  taxpayers 
money? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator states  It  well.  In  the  light  of  the 
fact  that  this  Congress  and  our  execu- 
tive branch  together  have  been  living 
beyond  their  income  to  the  extent  that 
they  have  for  the  past  several  years  and 
in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  we  are  oper- 
ating right  now  at  a  deficit  of  $500  mil- 
lion a  month  more  than  we  are  taking  in, 
I  would  say  the  answer  to  that  question 
Is  "Yes."  Perhaps  a  resolution  by  Con- 
gress that  we  are  going  to  try  to  save  the 
taxpayers  some  money  is  overdue.  I  wel- 
come that  Interpretation. 
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Mr.  COTTON.  I  agree  thoroughly  with 
the  Senator's  suggestion.  I  agree  that  the 
time  has  come  to  make  the  resolution  and 
keep  it.  But  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  I  think,  is  even  older  in  years 
than  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  and  I 
do  not  know  what  the  experience  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  has  been,  Ijut  I 
have  very  vivid  recollections  of  how  effec- 
tive the  New  Year's  resolutions  are  and 
how  long  they  last.  We  have  to  do  this 
job  day  by  day  and  week  by  week.  We 
cannot  do  it  in  advance.  I  remember, 
when  I  was  a  child,  that  my  father  gave 
me  an  automatic  instrimient  Into  which 
I  could  put  dimes.  I  could  not  open  it  un- 
til It  was  full.  It  was  enforced  saving. 
But  I  found  a  way  to  open  It  within,  I 
think.  2  days. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  This  is  a  day-to-day  op- 
eration, and  we  will  have  to  work  In  the 
days  to  come  just  as  we  did  before.  I 
realize  that  Congress  can  go  on  a  sudden 
spending  spree  any  time  it  wants  to,  to- 
morrow or  the  day  after.  I  think  the 
Senator  will  agree  that  as  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  saw  it  he  did  the  best  he 
could,  and  I  assure  him  that  I  will  con- 
tinue to  do  the  best  I  can  to  stop  the 
spending  spree.  I  was  not  one  who  was 
trying  to  break  the  ceiling. 

Mr.  COTTON.  He  did  exactly  that.  I 
commend  him  for  doing  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  will 
assure  the  Senator  that  I  will  continue 
to  try  to  hold  down  these  expenditures. 
The  time  Is  long  overdue  when  we  have 
to  bring  our  fiscal  imbalance  into  bal- 
ance. As  one  who  has  said  we  are  going 
to  have  to  continue  the  surtax,  which 
means  an  additional  tax  of  $8  to  $10  bil- 
lion for  the  American  taxpayers  for  an- 
other 12  months,  at  the  same  time  I  say 
that  if  we  are  going  to  extend  the  surtax 
with  no  control  over  our  spending  I  do 
not  think  It  will  achieve  the  objective  we 
seek.  I  am  trying  to  achieve  the  objec- 
tive of  holding  down  expenditures,  and 
I  assure  the  Senator  I  will  be  here  to- 
morrow trying  to  do  it  just  as  I  am  today. 
Mr.  COTTON.  The  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, of  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  is  not  a  member,  although  he  al- 
ways contributes  to  the  cause,  has  that 
responsibility,  and  I  have  faith  in  the 
committee,  on  which  I  have  served  these 


years. 

I  think  we  are  thoroughly  aware  of 
what  we  art-  up  against.  I  would  rather 
like  to  see  the  committee  be  given  an 
opportimlty  to  come  In  and  show  what 
it  can  do,  without.  In  advance,  before 
anyone  knows  what  the  circumstances 
are  going  to  be,  having  the  Senate  and 
the  Congress  give  ua  an  ultimatum  and 
give  us  a  set  celling  under  which  we  have 
to  live. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
only  saying  that  I  will  accept  the  ceiling 
figure  which  the  Senator's  own  commit- 
tee approved  and  which  is  in  the  bill.  I 
am  only  trying  to  write  guidelines  and  to 
close  the  built-in  loopholes. 

The  committee  proposal  for  a  celling 
with  all  of  the  built-in  exceptions  is  In 
my  opinion  merely  a  pious  hope.  It  Is 
worthless  as  far  as  controlling  expendi- 
tures is  concerned. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  I  say,  in  further  response  to 


the  Inquiries  from  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Bt»d),  that  when  Presi- 
dent Nixon  revised  his  budget  estimate 
as  of  April  15,  no  new  budget  document 
was  printed.  So  far  as  the  printed 
budget  doounent  Is  concerned,  all  we 
have  is  the  one  submitted  by  President 
Johnson  on  my  birthday,  which  happens 
to  be  January  15,  this  year. 

Now,  if  I  may  address  my  remarks  to 
the  matter  before  the  Senate  for 
decision. 

We  have  three  proposals  from  which 
the  Senate  will  have  to  choose^at  least 
three.  One  is  the  proposal  that  comes 
from  the  House,  which,  for  the  time  be- 
ing, I  shall  disregard.  The  second  is  the 
proposal  which  was  worked  out  in  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
The  third  is  the  proposal  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  has  offered  by  way 
of  an  amendment. 

And  so  at  the  moment  I  would  like 
just  briefly  to  attempt  to  explain  and 
to  distinguish  between  these  two  pro- 
posals, the  one  by  the  Senate  commit- 
tee and  the  other  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

The  proposal  offered  by  the  Senate 
committee  would  reduce  the  $192.9  bil- 
lion figure,  presented  by  the  President 
In  his  revised  budget  estimates,  by  $5 
billion,  to  the  flgiire  of  $187.9  billion. 

The  committee  then  would  exempt 
from  any  forced  reduction  those  Items 
which  are  considered  to  be  impredicta- 
ble,  such  as  support  for  Southeast  Asia; 
uncontrollable  and  fixed,  such  as  the 
Interest  on  the  national  debt;  and  open- 
ended,  such  as  public  assistance  grants. 
These  items,  which  would  be  exempted 
imder  the  Senate  committee  recommen- 
dation, are  estimated  to  total  $106.7  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1970. 

Now,  the  committee  bill  says  that  It 
win  exempt  these  items  In  1970  In  the 
amount  by  which  they  exceed  the  ex- 
penditure for  the  same  items  in  fiscal 
year  1969:  they  are  estimated  to  total 
$103.6  billion  in  fiscal  year  1969,  and 
they  are  estimated  to  total,  as  I  have 
said,  $106.7  billion  in  1970. 

Therefore,  the  difference  Is  $3.1  bil- 
lion, which  would  exempt,  and  this  fig- 
ure is  added  on  to  the  $187.9  billion,  to 
make  a  total  of  $191  billion,  which  would 
constitute  the  expenditure  celling  In 
lieu  of  the  $192.9  billion. 

The  Senate  committee  then  nails  the 
reduction  down.  It  says  that  there  must 
be  a  reduction  of  not  less  than  $1.9  bil- 
lion in  the  controllable  items — the  $1.9 
billion  being  derived  by  subtracting 
from  $192.9  billion,  the  President's  esti- 
mate, the  $191  billion,  which  is  the  cell- 
ing established  by  the  committee. 

Those  items  that  are  exempted,  and 
which  may  up  the  $106.7  billion,  under 
the  committee  bill  are  these: 

Support  for  Southeast  Asia,  $25.2  bil- 
lion— that  la  the  latest  estimate,  as  of 
May  20; 

Social  security  and  the  other  social  In- 
surance trust  funds.  Including  railroad 
retirement,  civil  service  retirement.  For- 
eign Service  retirement,  totaling  $42.1 
billion — again,  the  very  latest  figure; 

Interest  on  the  national  debt,  $16.4  bil- 
lion: 

Pay  increases  for  military  and  civilian 
employees,  $2.8  billion; 
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Veterans'  pensions,  compensation,  and 
insurance.  $6.1  billion; 

Public  assistance  grants,  including 
medicaid,  $7.2  billion; 

Farm  price  supports  imder  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  $3.6  billion; 

"Other"  items — ^whlch  would  include 
IDA,  the  International  Development  As- 
sociation, for  example,  and  vocational 
rehabilitation — in  the  amount  of  $2.1 
binion; 

Legislative  and  Judiciary,  $.4  billion; 

Postal  operations,  depending  upon  the 
mail  volume,  $.5  billion. 

I  believe  there  Is  one  more  Item, 
amounting  to  $.4  billion,  and  that  Is  Fed- 
eral aid  for  impacted  areas.  If  I  have  left 
out  no  items,  these  items  should  add  up 
to  $106.7  binion  which  would  be  ex- 
empted under  the  bin.  And  these  are  May 
20  estimates,  as  secured  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget. 

This  would  leave  $86.2  bUUon  wlthhi 
which  reductions  could  be  made.  But  the 
$86.2  bUlion,  Mr.  President,  is  made  up 
of  only  two  items:  Defense,  $52.5  bUlion, 
and  "other,"  $33.7  blUIon. 

So  there  Is  where  the  President  and 
Congress  would  have  to  make  the  cuts. 
And  within  that  $86.2  bUUon,  Defense 
and  other,  there  Is  $18.9  bUllon  In  prior 
year  contracts  and  obligations. 

This  further  reduces  the  area  within 
which  cuts  can  be  made  to  a  figure  of 
$67.3  billion.  That  is  all  we  have  to  work 
from:  $67.3  Wllion.  And  the  major  por- 
tion of  that  is  Defense.  So,  we  are  work- 
ing In  a  pretty  smaU  area. 

The  committee,  as  I  say,  would  re- 
quire a  reduction  of  $1.9  bllUon.  It  does 
not  say  that  the  President  has  to  make 
this  cut.  It  simply  says  that  the  President 
must  make  this  cut  If  we  do  not  make  it. 
But  It  does  exempt  those  programs  which 
are  mandatory,  vmcontrollable,  unpre- 
dictable, fixed,  and  open  ended. 

Now,  a  $1.9  biUIon  cut  Is  a  pretty  siz- 
able cut.  In  fiscal  year  1968,  Congress  re- 
duced appropriations  in  the  amount  of 
$5,567  bllUon;  but  the  expenditure  Im- 
pact was  only  $1,907  bUllon.  So  there 
is  a  good  example  that  fits  almost  into 
the  very  picture  that  we  have  here  today. 
We  are  talking  about  a  $1.9  bUUon  cut  In 
expenditures.  What  does  that  mean, 
when  It  comes  to  cutting  appropriations? 
Well,  In  1968,  It  meant  a  cut  In  appropri- 
ations of  $5,567  blUlon.  That  Is  a  pretty 
sizable  cut. 

If  we  consider  fiscal  year  1969,  Con- 
gress cut  appropriations  by  $13,188  bU- 
lion. But  what  was  the  amoimt  of  the 
expenditure  reduction?  Just  twice  what 
we  are  trying  to  achieve  here:  $3,803 
binion. 

Now,  we  are  not  bound  to  stay  below 
the  $1.9  bUlIon  figure.  Congress  can  cut 
more,  may  I  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  Congress 
can  cut  more  from  that  fl.gure  if  Con- 
gress so  desires.  Congress  can  cut  appro- 
priations to  the  extent  that  the  expendi- 
ture impact  would  be  twice  that  much, 
if  it  wants  to.  But  imder  the  committee 
bUI,  Congress  and  the  President  would 
at  least  know  that  a  reduction  of  $1.9 
bUUon  Is  required.  I  think  that  the  peo- 
ple want  to  see  some  kind  of  responsible 
reduction  made  in  Federal  expenditures. 
The  c<»nmlttee  has  sought  to  face  up  to 
the  need. 


Now,  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
would  reqiilre  a  $6  Ullian  cut  in  expendi- 
tures. But  if  we  are  to  judge  from  ex- 
perience, that  would  require  appropria- 
tion cuts  trebling  that  amoimt.  or  up  to 
$15  or  $16  bmion. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware,  In  addi- 
tion, exempts  only  four  Items.  Granted, 
they  sunount  to  about  $89  billion,  he  ex- 
empts only  four  items.  He  does  not  ex- 
empt public  assistance  grants,  which 
were  exempted  last  year  up  to  $560  mil- 
Uon  above  the  budget  estimate.  He  does 
not  exempt  farm  price  suppoi-ts,  which 
were  exempted  last  year  up  to  $907  mil- 
lion over  the  budget  estimate.  He  does 
not  exempt  the  so-called  other  items, 
vocational  rehabilitation,  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association — I  must 
admit  I  voted  against  that,  but  It  Is  in 
the  bin — nor  does  he  exempt  legislative, 
for  example. 

The  Senator's  amendment  would  not 
exclude  mandatory  pay  increases.  So, 
boUed  down  to  its  lowest  common  de- 
nominator, the  Senator's  amendment  Is 
unworkable.  In  that  It  Is  too  stringent.  It 
would  not  exempt  any  of  the  other  items 
that  are  Just  eis  mandatory.  Just  as  un- 
contronable  and  open  ended,  and  just 
as  unpredictable  as  are  the  four  items 
exempted;  and  it  would  require  too  deep 
a  cut,  one  which  I  think  would  put  the 
President  In  an  untenable  position. 

The  President  has  already  cut  the 
Johnson  budget  by  $4  billion;  and  then, 
were  we  to  force  another  $5  biUion,  that 
would  make  a  total  of  $9  biUion.  I  do  not 
think  the  President  can  Uve  with  that. 

If  Congress  wants  to  make  a  $5  biUion 
cut,  it  can  still  do  It  under  the  commit- 
tee proposal,  but  It  wlU  not  be  required 
to  do  it,  nor  wUl  the  President  be  re- 
quired to  do  It. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  able 
Senator's  amendment  wlU  be  rejected. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  points  out  that 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  proposes  cuts  of  $5  bU- 
Uon. That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  com- 
mittee version  would  provide  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  $1.9  billion. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  know 
that.  However,  it  would  be  $3.1  bUUon 
below  President  Johnson's  budg:et  figures. 
However,  that  Is  not  the  big  difference. 
The  big  difference  Is  to  the  extent  that 
the  sunen^ent  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  provides  a  mandatory 
ceUing. 

My  amendment  provides  that  the  ceU- 
Ing  has  some  teeth  In  It,  and  If  the 
amendment  Is  adopted  everyone  wUl  be 
on  notice  that  It  does  mean  that  the 
cuts  would  have  to  be  made  or  Congress 
by  affirmative  action  would  have  to 
amend  the  ceiling. 

There  would  be  no  automatic  trigger 
for  the  Increases  as  provided  by  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

I  am  ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  gave 
the  figures  In  the  Nixon  budget  as  $192.9 
blUion.  What  is  the  figure  for  the  John- 


son budget  which  would  compare  with 
that  figure? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  It  would 
be  $4  bUUon  in  excess  of  that  figure. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator have  the  exact  figures  handy? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  It  would 
be  $196.9  biUion,  $4  bUUon  in  excess  of 
the  Nixon  budget  figure. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  modified 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. On  this  question  the  yeas  smd  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  wUl 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son) and  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Mansfield)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  <Mr.  Aiken)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

■The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  Is  detained  on  official  business 
and,  if  present  and  voting,  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  16, 
nays  80,  as  foUows: 
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YEAS— IB 

Allen 

Pannln 

Saxbe 

Byrd,  Va. 

Goldwater 

Thurmond 

cook 

Hansen 

Tydlngs 

Cooper 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Williams,  Del. 

Curtis 

Fackwood 

Dole 

Proxmlre 
NATS— 80 

Allott 

Grlffln 

Mundt 

Baker 

Gumey 

Murphy 

Bayb 

Harris 

Muskle 

Bellmon 

Hart 

Nelson 

Bennett 

Hartke 

Pas  tore 

Bible 

Hatfield 

Pearson 

Boggs 

Holland 

Pell 

Brooke 

HoUlngs 

Percy 

Burdlck 

HruBkA 

Prouty 

Byrd,  W.  Va.        Hughes 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Inouye 

RlblcoS 

Case 

Jackson 

RusseU 

Church 

Javlts 

Schwelker 

Cotton 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Scott 

CranAton 

Kennedy 

Smith 

Dirksen 

Long 

Sparkman 

Dodd 

Magnuson 

Spong 

Domlnick 

McCarthy 

Biennis 

Eagleton 

McClellan 

Steven* 

EasUand 

McGee 

Symington 

Ellender 

McGovern 

Talmadge 

Ervln 

Mclntyre 

Tower 

Fong 

Metcalf 

WUllams,  N.J. 

Pulbrtght 

Miller 

Yarborough 

Ooodell 

Mondale 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Gore 

Montoya 

Young,  Ohio 

Oravel 

Moss 

NOT  VOTING— 4 

Aiken 

Mansfield 

Mathias 

Anderson 

So    the 

modified  amendment  of  Mi 

Williams 

of  Delaware  was 

rejected. 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
Uke  to  ask  the  manager  of  the  pending 
bin  and  the  distinguished  acting  major- 
ity leader.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  wIU  pmlb- 
ably  address  the  Senate  for  about  1  hour, 
and  in  view  of  the  clock,  whether  there 
wUl  be  any  business  transacted  after  the 
address  by  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. 
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Ifr.  BTRD  of  West  VIrtlnia.  Mr.  Pres- 
Ident,  may  we  h»ve  order  In  the  Senate? 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  In  order. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Weet  Virginia.  Mr  Pres- 
ident, I  was  not  aware  that  the  dlstln- 
giilshed  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
was  planning  to  make  a  speech  1  hour 
In  length.  If  that  is  the  case,  I  do  not 
think  we  should  try  to  press  for  comple- 
tion of  the  pending  bill  this  afternoon. 
Some  Senators  have  to  go  to  New  York 
and  elsewhere  for  yery  important  rea- 
sons. Then,  too,  there  are  at  least  three 
amendments,  if  not  more,  that  will  re- 
quire some  discussion  and  possibly  a  roll- 
call  vote. 

However,  there  is  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion that  we  should  adopt  in  the  Senate 
today  if  700,000  postal  employees  are  to 
receive  their  pay  on  Thursday,  which  Is 
on  the  day  after  tomorrow.  If  this  con- 
tinuing resolution  Is  not  adopted,  these 
700,000  employees.  I  am  told,  will  not  be 
paid.  Whe  House  of  Representatives  has 
ch-e«uiypassed  the  continuing  resolution. 
I  think  it  is  incumbent,  therefore,  upon 
the  Senate  likewise  to  pass  the  resolu- 
tion quickly. 

If  we  can  complete  action  on  that 
measure  today  I  do  not  think  we  should 
attempt  to  do  anything  further  today  on 
the  pending  bill,  by  way  of  any  votes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Is  the  resolution  ready 
to  be  submitted? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  res- 
olution is  ready. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  would  suggest  that 
the  disting\Ushed  acting  majority  leader 
ask  for  inunediate  consideration  of  the 
resolution. 


CONTINUINO  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
POSTAL  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 782.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  House  Joint  Resolution 
782,  making  further  continuing  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  1969,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  was  read  twice 
by  its  titie. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, as  I  have  already  explained,  un- 
less the  Senate  adopts  this  continuing 
resolution,  which  was  agreed  to  earlier 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  700,- 
000  postal  employees  will  not  receive 
their  pay  on  Thursday  of  this  week.  The 
Postmaster  Oeneral  called  me  earlier 
today  and  he  is  very  anxious  for  the 
Senate  to  act,  because  otherwise  he  will 
have  no  funds  to  meet  his  payroll.  Here 


we  are  4S  hours  away  from  payday  for 
700,000  postal  employees,  and  I  think  it 
la  important  and  imperative  that  the 
Smate  today  adopt  the  continuing  reso- 
lution. House  Joint  Resolution  782. 

I  move  the  resolution's  adoption. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage 
of  the  Joint  resoluti(ui.° 

The  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  782) 
was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today  it  stand  in  adjournment  until  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER   OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  Missouri  may  proceed  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 


KANSAS     CITY     DESERVES     ADDED 
SERVICE  TO  PORTLAND-SEATTLE 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  had  the  opportimity  since  May  29 
to  review  the  decision  in  the  Reopened 
Pacific  Northwest-Southwest  Service  In- 
vestigation and  am  extremely  disap- 
pointed that  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  by  a  3-to-2  decision,  on  that  date, 
again  denied  the  much-needed  competi- 
tive service  between  the  Kansas  City 
and  Portland-Seattle  markets. 

Based  on  the  statistics  presented  by 
city  ofiQcials  and  civic  leaders  in  asking 
recoiosideratlon.  it  is  all  too  clear  that 
the  present  carrier — with  one  roimd- 
trip  a  day  between  Kansas  City  and 
Portland,  and  one  round-trip  a  day  be- 
tween Kansas  City  and  Seattle— is  not 
providing  the  level  of  service  merited. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  an  ex- 
aminer for  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
on  two  separate  occasions,  studied  the 
needs  of  this  market  and  on  both  oc- 
casions recommended  that  a  competitive 
carrier  be  certified  for  this  route.  Fur- 
ther, this  finding  was  substantiated  by 
the  Board's  own  staff,  the  Bureau  of  Op- 
erating Rights. 

Based  on  these  findings  by  the  ex- 
aminer and  by  the  Board  staff,  it  is  not 
only  disappointing  but  difficult  to  un- 
derstand why  three  members  of  the 
Board  persist  in  ruling  that  competitive 
service  not  be  allowed. 

I  would  hope  Kansas  City  and  Port- 
land-Seattle    representatives    will    file 


again  as  soon  as  possible  for  competitive 
service:  and  in  the  meantime,  I  would 
also  hope  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee will  look  into  the  lack  of  competi- 
tive service,  and  therefore  lack  of  ade- 
quate service  in  this  market. 

Mr.  President,  as  further  example  of 
the  feeling  in  Kansas  City  as  to  the  in- 
adequacy of  present  service  to  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
an  editorial  from  the  Kansas  City  Times 
of  April  5,  "An  Air  Ruling  Shorts  Kansas 
City  and  the  Pacific  Northwest." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 

An    Am    RvLitto   Shorts    Kansas    Citt    ano 
THK  Pacific  Nobthwsst 

The  denial  of  expanded  airline  service  be- 
tween Kanwia  City  and  the  Pacific  Northwest 
by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  board  is  a  moat 
unfortunate  and,  we  think,  a  misguided  rul- 
ing. This  rebuff  to  the  self-considered  best 
Interests  of  both  areas  actually  was  executed 
by  three  of  the  CAB's  five  members.  The  two 
others  agreed  with  the  CAB's  Bureau  of  Op- 
erating Rights  and  Its  examiner  In  the  case — 
that  a  need  exists  for  additional  service  on 
the  Kansas  City-Portland-Seattle  route. 

How  sharply  the  3-man  CAB  majority  de- 
parted from  the  views  of  those  directly  con- 
cerned can  be  shown  In  the  following  facts: 

The  city  government  and  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  here,  after  extensive  studies  of  the 
potential  market,  requested  the  additional 
service  to  the  Northwest. 

So  did  the  Pacific  Northwest  cities  directly 
concerned,  including  civic  and  business  In- 
terests. Seattle's  bid  also  was  actively  sup- 
ported by  the  attorney  general  of  the  state 
of  Washington. 

There  were  several  applicants  for  a  new 
connection  between  the  two  areas  In  addi- 
tion to  the  route  already  served  by  United 
Air  Lines.  The  choice.  If  there  was  to  be  one, 
narrowed  between  Trans  World  Airlines  and 
Eastern  Airlines.  After  lengthy  hearings  the 
CAB  examiner  recommended  T.  W.  A.  Instead 
of  Eastern  which  sought  a  mandatory  stop 
at  Kansas  City  on  Its  St.  L«ul8-Portland- 
Seattle  route.  Both  T.  W.  A.  and  Eastern  are 
convinced  that  the  desired  service  Is  needed 
and  can  be  made  profitable.  These  hard- 
beaded  appraisals  are  based  on  economic 
surveys. 

Air  traffic  Is  growing  spectacularly  year 
after  year.  Kansas  City  Is  one  of  the  few  large 
communities  that  has  invested  In  a  new  air- 
port specifically  designed  to  handle  the  com- 
ing Jumbo  transports  and  other  special  re- 
quirements of  the  jet  age.  Moreover,  air  con- 
gestion Is  not  a  problem  here  as  It  Is  at  most 
major  aviation  centers.  Despite  Its  readiness 
to  take  on  expanded  airline  activities,  Kan- 
sas City  finds  Itself  being  brushed  aside  by 
a  seemingly  Indifferent  majority  of  the 
CAB'S  present  members. 

Parties  In  the  case — which  Is  separate  from 
the  Trans-Paclfic  case  now  under  presiden- 
tial review — can  file  exceptions  to  the  board's 
negative  ruling.  But  there  Is  little  hope  at 
this  time  that  the  viewpoint  of  the  2-man 
minority  will  prevail. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  wait  for  a  more 
enlightened  majority  attitude  that  could 
come  with  future  changes  in  the  CAB's  mem- 
bership. The  problem  is  that  the  need  for 
this  route  exists  now.  Kansas  City  and  the 
Pacific  Northwest  have  been  badly  served  by 
the  authority  charged  with  organizing  the 
nation  s  air  network  In  the  public's  Interest 
and  convenience. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimotis  consent  for  insertion  in 
the  Record  of  a  copy  of  the  petition  for 
reconsideration  filed  by  the  city  of  Kan- 
sas City  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
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of  Greater  Kansas  City  in  the  Reopened 
Pacific  Northwest-Southwest  Service  In- 
vestigation, a  request  that  was  subse- 
quently denied  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  on  May  29. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  petition 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Before  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  Docket  15469,  et  al.| 
In   tbk   Mattek   or   rm   Reopened   Pactfic 

NOKTHWXST-SOUTHWEST      SERVICE      INVESTI- 
GATION 

(Petition  for  reconsideration  of  Order  69-4-11 
of  the  city  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Oreater  Kansas 
City) 

Kansas  City  Is  profoundly  shocked  by  the 
Board  majority's  Indifference  to  Its  urgent 
need  for  additional  competitive  service  to  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  After  almost  five  years  of 
proceedings  and  two  Initial  Decisions,  both 
of  which  found  a  need  for  competitive  serv- 
ice, a  majority  of  the  Botutl  has  now  told 
Kansas  City  that  it  must  continue  to  be  the 
victim  of  United 'e  extremely  poor  monopoly 
service  to  Seattle  and  Portland. 

The  citizens  of  Kansas  City  are  Incensed 
by  this  decision  because  they  have  gone  "all 
out"  to  provide  s  new  airport  known  as  Kan- 
sas City  International  Airport,  scheduled  for 
opening  by  June  1,  1970  at  an  Initial  invest- 
ment of  more  than  $212  million.  They  are  at 
a  loss  to  understand  why  the  Board  (as  well 
as  other  Federal  agencies)  would  urge  cqpi- 
munities  to  expand  their  ground  facilities 
to  accommodate  growing  passenger  traffic, 
present  jets  and  superjets  of  the  future,  and 
then  leave  them  high  and  dry.  Demoralizing, 
hardly  refiects  the  feeling  In  Kansas  City. 
The  conclusion  of  the  majority  that  the  Kan- 
sas City-Northwest  market  has  no  pressing 
need  for  competitive  service  is  legally  and 
factually  imsupportable  and  should  be  re- 
versed. 

I.  THE  KANSAS  CITT-SEATTLE/PORTLANB  MARKET 
WILI.  GENERATE  SITBSTANTIAL  TRAmC  WITH 
PROPER  SERVICE  AND  IS  LARGE  ENOTTGH  TO 
JUSTIFY  COMPWnrlON 

In  1967,  close  to  25.000  O&D  and  connect- 
ing passengers  moved  between  Kansas  City 
and  Seattle;  another  14,000  such  passengers 
travelled  between  Kansas  City  and  Portland. 
Despite  extremely  poor  service  by  United, 
traffic  increased  by  about  17  percent  over 
1966.  Using  the  Board's  forecasting  method- 
ology employed  in  Its  decision — 15%  annual 
growth  and  20%  stimulation,  a  stimulation 
far  too  low  In  view  of  the  market's  under- 
development— the  Kansas  City-Seattle  mEU-- 
ket  would  reach  45,000  I>as8enger8  by  1970 
or  134  daily  peesengers — a  level  of  traffic  well 
in  excess  of  the  Board's  100  daUy  passenger 
criterion  for  competitive  service.  The  Kansas 
City-Portland  market  would  be  close  to  26,000 
or  71  dally  passengers. 

The  use  of  only  a  20%  stimulation  factor 
Is  manifestly  lmprop>er  In  the  clrcTrnistancea 
here.  United  operates  only  a  single  round  trip 
In  each  of  the  markets.  On  the  basis  of  the 
traffic  experience  In  the  St.  Louls-Paciflc 
Northwest  markets  where  the  traffic  has  In- 
creased threefold,  after  Eastern's  Institution 
of  service.  It  Is  not  unreasonable  to  assume 
that  the  Kansas  City  markets  in  issue  would 
be  stimulated  between  75%  and  100%.  Using 
the  lower  76%  stimulation  factor,  the  Kansas 
City-Seattle  market  in  1970  would  amount  to 
66.000  passengers  or  180  dally  passengers,  the 
Kansas  City-Portland  market  would  reach 
37.000  passengers  or  over  100  dally  passengers. 
These  volumes  of  traffic  would  clearly  support 
competitive  service,  especially  In  view  of 
Unlted's  minimal  schedule  pattern. 

Clear  evidence  of  the  underdevelopment  of 
Kansas  Clty-Paclflc  Northwest  markets  is 
reflected  In  the  sxirge  of  the  St.  Louls-Paclflc 
Northwest  traffic  after  Eastern's  inatltutlon 


of  a  good  pattern  of  service  in  the  latter 
market.  In  1966,  before  Eastern's  service  be- 
tween St.  Louis  and  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
the  Kansas  City  market  was  60%  larger  than 
the  St.  Louis  market.  In  1967,  the  roles  were 
completely  reversed  with  the  St.  Louis  mar- 
ket being  70%  larger.*  With  the  institution 
of  an  adequate  volume  of  service  In  the 
Kansas  City  markets,  traffic  response  would 
be  equally  as  dramatic  as  that  of  St.  Xxnils. 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  Board's 
failure  to  take  into  account  the  connecting 
and  beyond  traffic  that  would  flow  over  the 
Kansas  Clty-Paclflc  Northwest  segments.  In 
Its  forecast  for  other  markets  In  its  decision, 
the  Board  Includes  connecting  traffic,  but 
disregards  It  in  the  case  of  Kansas  City.  More 
importantly,  the  Board's  approach  to  be- 
yond traffic  at  Kansas  City  Is  Inconsistent 
with  its  approach  at  St.  Louis.  In  Its  earlier 
decision,  the  Board  found  that  "the  ability 
to  provide  beyond  St.  Louis  services  Is  the 
selection  for  this  route."  And  there  Is  no 
factor  or  greatest  Importance  in  carrier 
question  that  beyond  traffic  has  flgured 
heavily  In  Eastern's  St.  Louls-Paclfic  North- 
west operation.  It  would  also  be  an  extremely 
important  element  in  providing  a  traffic  pool 
for  flights  between  Kansas  City  and  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  Yet  the  Board  ignores 
the  availability  of  back  up  traffic  in  evalu- 
ating the  Kansas  City-Northwest  markets' 
potential.  Bearing  In  mind  the  emphasis 
placed  by  the  Board  In  many  other  cases  on 
beyond  gateway  traffic  flows,  we  cannot 
understand  why  the  Board  discriminates 
here  against  Kansas  City's  position  as  a  hub 
through  which  substantial  voliunes  of  traffic 
could  be  attracted  en  route  to  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  Furthermore,  If  the  Board's  ob- 
jective to  ease  congestion  at  Chicago  Is  ever 
going  to  be  achieved,  then  it  must  turn  to 
opportunities  for  relief  such  as  Kansas  City 
offers  in  this  proceeding. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  traffic 
potential  exists  for  additional  service  be- 
tween Kansas  City  and  the  Pacific  North- 
west. It  awaits  development  by  a  competitor 
for  United,  whose  unbelievably  poor  service 
record  holds  out  no  prospect  that  the  market 
will  ever  be  adequately  served  or  promoted. 

n.  UNITED'S  SERVICE  BETWEEN  KANSAS  CITT  AND 
THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  HAS  BEEN  GROSSLY 
INADEQUATE 

United  has  been  authorized  to  serve  the 
Kansas  Clty-Paclflc  Northwest  markete  for 
over  thirteen  years.  And  after  this  long 
period  of  time  United  today  operates  but 
one  round  trip  In  each  of  the  two  markets, 
a  single  nonstop  round  trip  between  Seattle 
and  Kansas  City  and  a  single  non-stop  round 
trip  between  Kansas  City  and  Portland.  For 
only  a  brief  period  In  1967  did  one  of  the 
markets,  Kansas  Clty-Seattle,  enjoy  the 
"luxury"  of  two  United  flights.  Against  this 
background  of  poor  service  it  Is  difficult  to 
understand  how  the  Board  can  conclude 
that  the  market  receives  a  reasonable  quan- 
tvun  of  single-plane  service.  Moreover,  single- 
carrier  connecting  service  is  extremely  lim- 
ited. As  a  result  it  Is  not  surprising  to  find 
that  in  1967  United  carried  only  65%  of  the 
Kansas  City-Seattle  traffic  and  69.5%  of  the 
Kansas  City-Portland  traffic  on  a  single- 
carrier  basis. 

The  token  service  that  United  gives  the 
Kansas  City-Pacific  Northwest  market  would 
be  better  not  provided  at  all  If  it  Is  going 
to  be  used  by  the  Board  as  a  reason  for 
not  granting  badly  needed  competitive  serv- 
ice. The  St.  Louis-Seattle  market  now,  after 
less  than  2  years  of  single-plane  authoriza- 
tion, received  4  times  the  number  of  sched- 


*1967  traffic  for  St.  Louis-Pacific  North- 
west markets  based  on  last  2  quarters  of  year 
and  then  annualized  to  compensate  for  fact 
that  St.  Louls-Paclfic  Northwest  service  by 
Eastern  did  not  begin  until  the  middle  of 
the  year. 


ules  that  the  once  larger  Kansas  City-Seattle 
market  receives.  Surely  Kansas  City  after 
thirteen  years  is  entitled  to  something  more 
than  the  bare  minimum  of  service  that 
United  reluctantly  offers.  Competitive 
authority  in  the  market  Is  the  only  assur- 
ance that  Kansas  City  will  ever  receive 
Improved  service   to  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

CONCLUSION 

The  Kansas  Clty-Seattle/Portland  markets 
have  suffered  from  more  than  a  decade  of 
negligence  and  Indifference.  The  future,  with 
only  United  in  the  markets,  is  bleak.  Kansas 
City  respectfully  submits  that  competition 
In  these  markets  is  required  by  the  public 
convenience  and  necessity. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Herbert  C.  Hoffman, 

City  Counselor. 
Aaron  A.  Wilson,  Jr., 
•  Deputy  City  Counselor. 

(Attorneys  for  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  the 
Chamber    of    Commerce    of    Oreater 
Kansas  City.) 
Dated:  April  18,  1969. 

certificate  or  service 
I  hereby  certify  that  I  have,  this  day. 
served  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  Petition  for 
Reconsideration  of  Order  69-4-11  of  the  City 
of  Kansas  City,  Missouri  and  The  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Oreater  Kansas  City  upon 
each  party  of  record  In  this  proceeding  by 
mailing  a  copy  thereof,  properly  addressed, 
postage  prepaid. 

Dated  at  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  this  18th 
day  of  April.  1969. 

Aaron  A.  Wilson,  Jr., 
Deputy  City  Counselor. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  for  inser- 
tion in  the  Record  of  a  letter  from  the 
able  mayor  of  Kansas  City,  Hon.  Ilus  W. 
Davis,  dated  April  24.  in  which  he  pre- 
sents the  cogent  arguments  as  to  why 
there  should  be  competitive  service  be- 
tween the  Ktmsas  City  and  Portland- 
Seattle  markets. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

City  of  Kansas  City,  Mo., 

April  24,  1969. 
Hon.  Stuart  Symington, 
U.S.  Senator,  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Symington:  Kansas  City 
urgently  requests  your  support  of  our  mo- 
tion to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  for 
reconsideration  of  their  recent  decision  re- 
jecting competitive  air  service  between  Kan- 
sas City  and  the  Pacific  Northwest.  TTielr 
adverse  decision  in  the  Reopened  Pacific 
Northwest -Southwest  Service  Investigation, 
Docket  1S4S9  et  al.,  was  a  severe  blow  to  %he 
citizens  of  Kansas  City. 

This  proceeding  has  gone  on  for  almost 
five  years  and  has  Included  the  Initial  De- 
cisions of  two  examiners,  both  of  whom 
found  a  need  for  competitive  service  In 
these  markets  (Kansas  City-Seattle-Port- 
land) .  The  only  carrier  serving  Kansas  City 
and  the  Pacific  Northwest  at  the  present 
time  is  United  Airlines.  After  more  than 
thirteen  years  United  today  operates  but 
one  roxmd-trip  In  each  of  the  two  markets.  It 
Is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  Board  can 
conclude  that  the  market  receives  a  reason- 
able quantum  of  single-plane  service.  The 
poor  service  of  United  is  refiected  in  the 
fact  that  they  carry  only  about  65%  of 
the  Kansas  City-Northwest  traffic,  the  bal- 
ance obviously  preferring  connecting  serv- 
ice (usually  at  lienver)  offered  at  more  con- 
venient times. 

In  the  first  portion  of  this  case.  Eastern 
Airlines  was  certificated  to  serve  St.  Louis 
and  the  Pacific  Northwest.  In  1966,  before 
Eastern's  service  between  St.  Louis  and  the 
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PkoUlo  Northwwt,  th«  K*ium  City  market 
WM  60%  largw  tb*a  tba  St.  LouU  mju^et. 
In  1907  (aftw  Instltutton  of  tb*  aerrlo*  by 
KMtcm)  tb«  rolM  were  completely  rereraed 
with  the  St.  Louie  market  being  70%  Urgar. 
With  the  Inatltutloii  of  an  adequate  Tcriume 
of  serrlce  In  the  ITiniiat  City  marketa,  trafllo 
responae  abould  be  equally  aa  dramatic  aa 
that  of  St.  LouU. 

Our  citizen*  are  further  disappointed  by 
this  decision  because,  as  you  know,  they  have 
gone  "all  out"  to  provide  a  new  airport  which 
Is  scheduled  for  opening  by  June  1,  1070  at 
mn  Initial  Inveatment  of  more  than  $312 
million.  We  are  at  a  losa  to  understand  why 
members  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  (as 
well  as  other  Federal  agencies  Including  the 
Department  of  Transportation)  would  urge 
communities  such  as  Kansas  City  to  expand 
their  airports  to  accommodate  growing  traffic 
and  new  super-Jets,  and  then  fall  to  provide 
additional  needed  service. 

A  copy  of  the  Uotlon  I^ir  Reconsideration 
la  enclosed  which  gives  a  more  detailed  anal- 
ysis of  the  traffic  generating  potential  of 
Kansas  City.  It  is  slgnincant  to  note  that  In 
1987,  with  the  sub-standard  service  offered 
by  United,  passenger  traffic  between  Kansas 
'City  kiid  Seattle  was  about  36.000  and  be- 
tween "Kansas  City  and  Portland,  approxi- 
mately 14,000. 

Chairman  John  H.  Crocker,  Jr.  and  Mem- 
^  ber  Q.  Joseph  Iflnettl  dissented  In  the 
I  Board's  opinion  and  stated  as  follows:  "In 
eonakterlng  the  long-range  service  needs  of 
the  markets  in  issue,  we  would  have  favored 
an  award  of  competitive  service  authorlzm- 
Uon  on  the  Kansas  City-Seattle-Portland 
route." 

I  will  appreciate  any  help  that  you  might 
give  us  In  seeking  further  service  on  this 
route. 

Sincerely. 

ILUS  W.  Davis, 

Mayor. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SYMINOTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  Join  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri  In  expressing  great  disap- 
pointment that  there  was  a  denial  of  the 
petition  to  have  competitive  service  from 
this  great  middle  western  area  into  the 
Pacific  Northwest  gateway,  which  Is  tech- 
nically the  gateway  to  the  Orient,  airwise. 
I  do  not  speak  with  reference  to  any  par- 
ticular airline. 

I  am  particularly  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand this  matter  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  examiner  and  all  of  the  staff, 
as  far  as  I  can  tell,  said  that  this  was 
not  only  economically  feasible,  but  also 
that  It  was  reasonable  to  furnish  this 
service  between  these  points.  Then  I  sug- 
gest to  many  people,  as  did  the  Senator 
from  Missouri — that  is  the  Seattle  group 
which  was  called  to  Washington  who 
represented  the  area — that  the  peti- 
tioners reflle,  based  upon  the  examiner's 
report,  all  other  reports,  and  every  bit 
of  evidence  that  we  know  of  in  this  case. 
That  was  turned  down  again  by  the 
3-to-2  decision. 

I  aun  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  the 
CAB  so  ruled. 

This  morning,  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee— and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  was  there  from  the  Avia- 
tion Subcommittee— began  hearings  on 
what  we  call  an  overall  aviation  bill  on 
which  the  administration  has  sent  up  a 
proposal,  together  with  several  other  pro- 
posals, to  see  what  we  can  do  about  the 


problem   of   growing   aviation  in   this 
country. 

This  declslcHi.  In  my  cHJlnion,  Is  so 
shortsighted  because  everyone  knows  who 
looks  at  commercial  aviation,  and  the  de- 
sire of  the  American  people  to  use  com- 
mercial aviation  systems,  that  it  will 
double  in  the  next  10  years.  Every  bit  of 
evidence  points  in  that  direction. 

Well  now,  when  they  know  that,  to 
turn  down  their  own  examiner's  report 
and  the  advice  of  people  who  say  they 
have  got  to  have  it  sooner  or  later  and 
that  this  Is  the  time  to  start  it — they 
would  like  to  have  it  sooner  or  later,  but  I 
wsuld  like  to  have  it  now,  I  would  like 
to  have  it  much  sooner  in  connection 
with  this  area  than  we  do  now,  going 
across  the  North  into  the  great  Twin  Cit- 
ies in  the  Chicago  area  and  down  to  the 
South. 

The  board  granted  the  same  type  of 
argument  for  the  Pacific  Northwest  and 
places  in  between  to  the  southwest  Texas 
area,  and  also  to  New  Orleans.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  Kansas  City  areas  have 
Just  been  left  out  of  this  thing.  All  the 
movements  are  that  way,  particularly 
as  the  Senator  from  Missouri  so  well 
knows  that  in  the  growth  of  Interna- 
tional aviation,  this  is  one  of  the  big 
gateways. 

I  join  the  Senator  from  Missouri  in 
his  remarks  and  I  hope  that  the  parties 
involved  will  reflle  and  see  what  the 
board  will  say  because  the  examiner's 
report  is  so  clear,  I  have  never  known 
a  case  where  the  examiner  was  so  posi- 
tive and  the  people  involved  so  sure  that 
it  was  economically  feasible. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
CAB  to  grant  routes  when,  as  a  matter 
of  policy,  they  find  they  are  economi- 
cally feasible,  and  to  furnish- that  service 
to  the  American  people. 

Mr.  SYMINaTON.  First,  let  me  thank 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brookx)  for  yielding  for  this  colloquy, 
inasmuch  as  he  has  the  floor  at  this 
time. 

Second,  I  am  very  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington,  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  Commerce  Committee  which 
handles  these  matters,  for  his  imder- 
standing  and  his  comments  with  respect 
to  this  all-important  problem. 

Nor  am  I  for  any  special  airline.  I  am 
for  the  people  of  this  coimtry  getting 
competitive  service.  This  lack  of  service 
is  and  wiU  seriously  affect  the  economic 
development  of  my  State,  and  all  the 
Middle  West. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  ask  one  simple  question,  although  the 
ramiflcations  of  some  of  these  things 
are  quite  complex,  but  there  was  never 
any  evidence  at  all — not  one  scintilla  of 
evidence — that  there  would  not  be 
enough  passengers  to  fill  up  the  air- 
planes; am  I  not  correct? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  You  certainly  are. 
It  is  obvious  that  a  gross  injustice  has 
been  done  to  many  people,  despite  the 
recommendations  of  the  experts  in  this 
case. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  will  yield 
to  me  for  just  30  seconds.  I  will  simply 
like  to  join  in  the  sentiments  expressed 
by  my  colleague   (Mr.  Symington),  as 


well  as  those  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Magnttson). 


BCESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT — 
APPROVAL  OP  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of 
his  secretaries,  annoimced  that  on  June 
13,  1969,  the  President  had  approved  and 
signed  the  following  act  and  joint  reso- 
lution: 

S.  537.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Norlko  Susan 
Duke (Nakano) :  and 

S.J.  Res.  13.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  reappointment  of  Dr.  John  Nicholas 
Brown  as  Citizen  Regent  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 


COMPARISON  OP  FEDERAL  SAL- 
ARIES WITH  SALARIES  PAID  IN 
PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE — MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  91-131) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  a  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  which, 
without  being  read,  will  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committee,  and  will  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

The  message  from  the  President  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  forward  herewith  the  annual  com- 
parison of  Federal  salaries  with  the 
salaries  paid  in  private  enterprise,  as 
provided  by  section  5302  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code. 

The  report,  prepared  by  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
compares  the  present  Federal  statutory 
salary  rates  with  average  salary  rates 
paid  in  private  enterprise  for  the  same 
levels  of  work,  as  reportet"  in  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  Bulletin  No.  1617, 
National  Survey  of  Professional,  Admin- 
istrative. Technical,  and  Clerical  Pay, 
June  1968. 

Also  transmitted  is  a  copy  of  an  Execu- 
tive order  promulgating  the  adjustments 
of  statutory  salary  rates  to  become  ef- 
fective on  the  flrst  day  of  the  flrst  pay 
period  beginning  on  or  after  July  1,  1969. 
These  adjustments  were  developed  in  the 
joint  report  from  the  Director  and  Chair- 
man, and  in  accordance  with  the  direc- 
tions of  section  212  of  Public  Law  90-206, 
the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967. 

Public  Law  90-206  provides  that  com- 
parable adjustments  shall  be  made,  by 
administrative  action  of  appropriate  of- 
ficers, in  the  salary  rates  of  employees 
of  the  judicial  and  legislative  branches 
and  those  of  Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  County  Committee 
employees. 

Richard  Nixon. 

Thb  WnrTE  House,  June  16,  1969. 


SIXTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  SPECIAL 
INTERNA-nONAL  EXinBITTONS— - 
MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
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President  of  the  United  States,  which, 
without  being  read,  will  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committee,  and  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  message  from  the  President  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Herewith  I  transmit  to  the  Congress 
the  Sixth  Annual  Report  on  Special  In- 
ternational Exhibitions  conducted  dur- 
ing Fiscal  Year  1968  under  the  authority 
of  the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural 
Exchange  Act  of  1961  (Public  Law  87- 
256). 

This  report  covers  official  United 
Star«s  participation  in  Trade  Fair  Exhi- 
bitions and  the  Montreal  World's  Fair 
through  the  U.S.  Information  Agency, 
Labor  Missions  and  Exhibits  arranged  by 
the  Department  of  Labor,  and  Trade 
Missions  organized  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce.      [ 

I  Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  June  17,  1969. 


NATIONAL  ALLIANCE  OF 
BUSINESSMEN 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr,  President,  on  Sat- 
urday, Jime  14.  I  was  privileged  to  be 
one  of  the  morning  speakers  during  a 
national  meeting  of  the  National 
Alliance  of  Businessmen. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  DoMiNicK)  delivered  the  meet- 
ing's main  address,  and  outlined  suc- 
cinctly the  essential  role  of  the  private 
sector  in  manpower  training  of  the  dis- 
advantaged. 

Senator  Dominick's  words  embody  one 
of  the  most  explicit  challenges  to  the 
private  sector  that  I  have  had  occasion 
to  hear.  With  the  feeling  that  my  col- 
leagues will  wish  to  read  the  full  text  of 
Senator  Dominick's  remarks.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Thb  role  of  the  Private  Sectoe,  Pabtictj- 
LAKLY  the  nab  "Jobs"  Pkogram.  in  Man- 
power Thaining  or  the  Disadvantaged 

(By  Senator  Pttes  Dominick) 
I  am  happy  to  be  here  today  because  of 
the  opportunity  to  discuss  with  a  group  of 
self-starters  In  the  business  community 
something  close  to  their  hearts — good 
employees. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  If  the  tone 
of  my  remarks  today  sound  serious  It  is 
because  I  am  convinced  the  challenge  we  face 
Is  serious. 

By  your  presence  here — ^by  your  member- 
ship In  the  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen, 
you  have  each  indicated  your  willingness 
to  help  reduce  poverty,  unemployment  and 
underemployment  In  the  most  meaningful 
way  possible;  by  hiring  the  hard-core  and 
training  them.  But  when  you  take  this  ap- 
proach, you  are  at  once  confronted  with 
overcoming  a  fundamental  barrier.  Ever  since 
you've  been  in  business,  you  have  sought  the 
best  type  of  worker  available.  Now.  with  the 
United  States  on  the  crest  of  the  biggest 
economic  wave  In  Its  history,  you  are  being 
asked  to  throw  aside  your  basic  business  In- 
stincts— and  to  hire  people  that  would  never 
have  gotten  past  the  plant  gate  in  years 
past. 
There  are  reaaons — a  whole  collection  of 


reasons — that  dominate  our  news  columns 
and  outshine  our  TV  spectaculars. 

There  are  the  riots,  the  demonstrations, 
the  growing  welfare  rolls,  and  the  critical 
circumstances  of  the  poor.  These  have  led 
some  to  desperate  and  questionable  meas- 
ures. There  Is  the  basic  conviction — to  which 
I  hold  fast — that  all  Americans  should  be 
guaranteed  the  opportunity  to  earn  a  good 
living.  But  there  Is  the  rather  startling  fact 
that  the  public  employment  service  offices  In 
the  60  states  reported  that  In  1968  more  than 
360,000  Jobs  went  unfilled  at  the  end  of  every 
month. 

I  spoke  of  the  growing  welfare  rolls.  Cer- 
tainly this  is  a  major  reason  more  people  In 
government  are  turning  to  the  private  sector 
for  help.  This  growth  In  existing  rolls — plus 
millions  standing  by — Is  alarming  in  a  time 
of  heightened  social  consciousness,  lean 
budgets,  and  a  tight  squeeze  on  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer. 

Earlier  this  week,  as  one  of  five  panel 
members,  I  video-taped  a  one-hour  program 
for  ABC-TV  entitled  "The  Welfare  Game". 
You  win  see  It  on  your  home  sets  the  evening 
of  July  13th. 

Before  I  turn  to  the  theme  which  perme- 
ated the  program,  and  why  I  believe  Its  basic 
thrust  presents  a  challenge  to  the  private 
sector,  let  me  briefly  place  the  welfare  pic- 
ture In  perspective. 

We  now  have  9  million  people  receiving 
money  payments — as  distinguished  from 
medical  care — through  Medicaid  under  the 
various  federally  assisted  welfare  programs! 
The  total  cost  (federal,  state,  and  local)  for 
these  payments  last  year. was  $6.7  billion. 

Of  the  9  million  now  op  the  rolls,  2.8  mil- 
lion are  over  65,  blind,  or  permanently  and 
totally  disabled.  The  size  of  this  group  re- 
mains relatively  stable. 

The  remainder  are  In  the  largest  and  fast- 
est growing  group — Aid  to  Families  With 
Dependent  Children — which  accounted  for 
three-fourths  of  the  Increase  In  money  pay- 
ments In  1968.  In  this  group  are :  4.6  million 
children;  and  1.6  million  Mults,  1.3  million 
of  which  are  mothers. 

The  logical  question  which  arises  is  where 
are  the  fathers,  and  why  aren't  they  working 
and  supporting  their  families?  The  best  esti- 
mate of  HEW  gives  the  following  profile: 
5'/2%  are  dead,  12%  are  Incapacitated,  6% 
are  unemployed,  over  75%  are  absent  from 
home. 

Estimates  are  that  there  are  another  22 
million  people  not  on  welfare,  but  living  on 
submarginal  Incomes  below  the  poverty  line 
of  approximately  $3,300  for  a  family  of  four. 
In  my  Judgment,  this  so-called  poverty  line 
of  $3,300  is  arbitrary  and  outdated.  I  dont 
see  how  we  can  expect  four  people  to  live 
for  a  year  on  that  income  In  1969. 

I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
present  welfare  system  in  this  country  Isn't 
working,  and  must  be  changed. 

For  those  who  must  be  on  relief,  we  can 
provide  a  national  standard  to  avoid  the  wide 
disparity  we  now  have  among  the  50  states. 
We  can  make  the  AFDC-Unemplbyed  Fathers 
program  mandatory,  rather  than  optional 
with  the  states.  The  budget  for  the  one-year- 
old  Work  Incentives  Program  (WIN),  which 
requires  mandatory  referral  by  welfare  agen- 
cies of  all  appropriate  adults  to  manpower 
services,  has  been  increased  by  President 
Nixon.  I  think  we  can  increase  work  Incen- 
tives even  further.  The  number  of  day  care 
slots  lor  children  of  parents  in  the  WIN  pro- 
gram has  been  Increased  almost  fourfold. 

The  present  welfare  system  results  In  fa- 
thers abandoning  their  families.  They  can't 
find  enough  work  on  their  own.  Their  chil- 
dren cannot  receive  welfare  If  they  stay  at 
home.  We  must  change  that  system.  We 
have  two  choices — find  Jobs  and  employment 
for  these  fathers  or  Just  guarantee  a  mini- 
mum Income  for  every  family. 

But  I  think  one  of  the  most  heartening 
aspects  of  the  Nixon  budget  is  the  recogni- 


tion It  has  given  to  the  need  for  research  on 
solutions  to  the  welfare  crisis.  Last  year 
funds  set  aside  for  research  amounted  to 
one-tenth  of  1%  of  maintenance  payments. 
This  money,  too,  has  been  Increased  by  near- 
ly 4  times.  Pilot  programs  are  now  underway 
or  soon  will  be  testing  the  validity  of  theo- 
ries about  which  we  are  hearing  so  much — 
the  negative  Income  tax,  children's  allow- 
ances, etc. 

Well,  where  does  all  this  leave  the  private 
sector,  and  In  particular  your  program— Job 
Opportunities  In  the  Business  Sector? 

The  central  theme  which  you  will  detect 
In  the  TV  program  Is  that  4  of  the  5  panel- 
ists— not  Including  myself — take  the  posi- 
tion that  the  objective  is  to  find  as  many 
of  those  additional  22  million  people  as 
possible  who  may  be  eligible  for  welfare  and 
get  them  on  the  rolls  with  a  guaranteed  in- 
come. I  believe  we  should  be  concentrating 
on  locating  those  now  on  the  rolls  who  may 
be  either  employable  or  trainable  and  place 
them  In  productive  Jobs.  The  same  argument 
for  locating  and  placing  the  employable  and 
trainable  applies  to  that  larger  low-income 
group,  who  we  should  be  trying  to  keep  off 
the  rolls. 

In  a  nutshell,  that  feathered  war  spear 
has  been  hurled  Into  the  ground  and  we 
have  been  challenged  to  pick  it  up. 

Let's  look  first  at  the  private  sector,  then 
at  the  JOBS  program.  One  of  the  biggest 
difficulties  historically  Is  matching  the  Jobs 
with  the  Jobless.  I  mentioned  that  360,000 
Jobs  went  unfilled  at  the  end  of  every  month 
In  1968.  In  the  case  of  those  who  apply  for 
welfare.  Job  referrals  under  the  Work  In- 
centive Program  are  making  an  Impact.  Wel- 
fare payments  to  an  Individual  under  this 
program  are  decreased  as  his  or  her  earnings 
Increase.  In  Denver,  for  Instance,  they  were 
able  to  reduce  welfare  payments  under  the 
APDC-Unemployed  Father  Program  by  $25 
per  case  during  the  flrst  three  months  of  this 
year. 

A  national  Job  skills  bank — something 
which  I  have  long  advocated — could  make 
a  major  contribution  to  matching  Jobs  with 
people.  Utilizing  modern  data  processing 
equipment,  such  a  facility  could  catalogue 
unfilled  Jobs  and  the  needs  of  Individuals 
and  serve  as  a  channel  of  communication. 
Skills  banks  are  already  operational  on  a 
regional  basis.  One  operated  by  the  SER. 
program  (Service-Employment-Redevelop- 
ment) has  provided  Job  placements  to  640 
people  In  the  Denver  Metropolitan  Area. 

Decentralization  of  Industry  location  can 
also  be  of  substantial  significance.  By  this 
I  mean  placement  of  new  plants  not  only  in 
the  ghetto,  but  In  rural  areas  which  also 
are  in  need  of  economic  revival.  As  illustra- 
tions we  have  the  selection  of  Windsor,  Colo- 
rado, for  a  new  Eastman-Kodak  plant.  IBM 
went  to  Nlwot,  Colorado.  Soon  a  new  plant  of 
another  firm  will  be  going  Into  a  rural  area 
of  Georgia. 

Tax  credits  to  employers  to  encourage 
training  wad  upgrading  of  the  disadvan- 
taged— the  proposed  Human  Investment 
Act — Is  something  of  which  I  know  you  are 
all  aware  and  which  I  continue  to  support. 

This  brings  me  to  this  effort  you  call  Job 
Opportunities  in  the  Business  Sector. 

You  started  the  attack  a  year  ago  and 
achieved  some  startling  results.  It  may  be 
called  cheating,  but  I  notice  the  results  were 
so  good  the  goals  have  been  raised.  Original- 
ly. 500,000  hard-core  disadvantaged  were  to 
be  hired  and  in  training  by  June  1971;  now, 
it's  614,000.  You  began  In  the  50  largest 
metropolitan  areas  In  the  Nation;  now,  you're 
adding  the  next  75  largest.  Your  first  year's 
goal  of  100,000  has  been  surpassed  with  the 
hiring  of  nearly  180,000  and  nearly  100,- 
000  in  training.  Your  goal  for  June  of  next 
year  has  been  raised  to  338,000. 

A  profile  of  the  average  JOBS  trainee 
shows  you  are  reaching  a  severely  disad- 
taged  group. 
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Th«  %Tmt»  feralnac  baa  a  family  Inooma 
of  C30OO/7«ir.  and  baa  complatad  laaa  tban 
11  yoara  of  ««>Mw>iim 

OT«r  aO%  or  maaiban  o<  minority  groupa. 
Including  76%  Nagro  and  13%  Waxlcan- 
Amerlcan. 

Frankly,  tban  ara  two  faetora  wblcb  I 
think  really  stand  out  In  tba  JOBS  program. 
First,  unlike  many  other  manpower  train- 
ing programs,  the  hard-core  worker  beglna 
with  a  Job  and  Incoma.  Then  he  la  tralnad. 
Second,  the  relatively  low  cost  of  $3,000  per 
trainee  for  those  hired  under  contract  fund- 
ing to  help  companies  offset  the  extraordi- 
nary coeta  of  hiring  and  training  tba  hard- 
core la  Itself  salutary.  But  even  more 
significant  la  the  fact  that  for  every  job 
provided  with  ttala  government  relmburae- 
ment,  businessmen  have  added  three  Jobs 
and  absorbed  the  extra  coata  themselves. 
Tbere  la.  In  essence,  a  multiplier  effect  of  3 
to  1. 

This  additional  effort,  at  no  cost  to  the 
government,  la  an  act  of  faith  on  the  part 
of  biislness  and  Industry.  Yet,  It  U  this  act 
of  faltb  which  la  our  biggest  challenge.  We 
must  interest  the  businessmen  In  your  com- 
munities In  the  JOBS  program.  We  must 
persuade'  cbmpanlea  that  hiring  the  dlsad- 
▼ailtagedr  SAn  be  good  business.  And  we  will 
need  to  coordinate  the  activities  of  business- 
men with  government  when  this  coordina- 
tion la  neceasary. 

The  Federal  Government  and  In  many 
caaea  state  and  local  governments  are  ready 
and  able  to  assist  those  companies  that  need 
financial  or  technical  aaslstance  to  conduct 
these  on-the-job  training  programs.  Thous- 
anda  of  companies  have  gained  experience  In 
training  the  jobleaa  since  the  first  manpower 
act  was  passed  In  1963.  This  experience  has 
not  been  wasted  as  the  efforts  of  the  Na- 
tional Alliance  of  Businessmen  attest,  tlie 
business  community  has  been  more  than 
ready  to  take  up  JOBS  contracts  when  there 
baa  been  previous  good  experience  with  the 
Labor  Department's  on-the-job  training  con- 
tracts. 

Our  efforts  at  expanding  the  JOBS  pro- 
gram may  meet  their  biggest  challenge  when 
the  targeta  are  among  those  communities 
and  firms  where  experience  with  the  govern- 
ment has  been  small  or  nonexistent. 

What  Is  the  Labor  Department  In  the 
Nlzon  Administration  doing  to  eliminate  red- 
tape  and  make  it  easier  for  a  business  to 
participate? 

The  time  element,  usually  a  factor  In  de- 
ciding to  partlciapte.  has  been  reduced  dra- 
matically. A  maximum  of  three  to  four  weeks 
la  all  that  it  takes  for  a  proposal  to  be 
approved. 

Approvals  of  proposals  have  been  left  en- 
tirely up  to  the  discretion  of  the  Regional 
Manpower  Administrators,  giving  the  con- 
tracting procedures  a  "one-stop"  flavor. 

To  help  cut  the  time  further,  the  original 
proposal  of  the  company  becomes  the  heart 
of  the  contract  when  the  proposal  Is  ac- 
cepted, eliminating  the  need  for  new  presen- 
tations. 

Furthermore,  the  unit-cost  feature  of  these 
contracts  eliminates  tba  need  for  Individual 
cost  accounting  records  for  each  trainee. 
The  government  and  the  contractor  agree 
that  the  firm  will  receive  "X"  dollars  per 
trainee,  period. 

On  top  of  the  streamlining  of  services,  the 
Labor  Department  has  worked  out  some  spe- 
cial features  for  the  latest  round  of  JOBS 
contracts  for  the  126  city  areas.  Financial 
assistance  will  be  made  available  for  the  up- 
grading of  workers  In  entry  or  low-paying 
jobs.  Contract  perloda  have  been  reduced 
from  24  montha  to  18  months  and  training 
perloda  from  12  months  to  nine  montha. 

The  upgrading  feature  adds  a  new  dimen- 
sion to  the  JOBS  program,  helping  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  employers  who  plan  to 
build  career  ladders  for  their  basic  employees. 
Employers  who  have  been  hiring  and  training 


worken  vjoOm  pr*«1ous  JOBS  ooote«cts  will 
have  a  chanos  to  ^>ply  for  upgrading  funda. 
So  will  nsw  oontraotora  wlio  wUl  bs  hiring 
sad  training  sntry-levsl  dlsadnmtaced 
workers. 

This  upgrading  feature  wma  added  to  ths 
JOBS  program  because  you  wanted  It  and  the 
Federal  Government  agreed  to  It — becauss  It 
made  sense.  Some  of  the  larger  contracts  bad 
Jobs  and  training  prograiQs  In  occupatkms 
that  did  not  seem  like  much  to  the  casual 
obeerver.  The  occupatlona  were  baale.  entry- 
level  Jobs  for  people  who  had  little  or  no 
experience  or  training.  Once  hired  by  the 
companies  and  trained  up  to  an  efflclent  level 
of  production  or  service,  were  these  people 
to  remain  there?  Business,  labor  and  gorem- 
ment  said  no.  The  upgrading  feature  has  been 
introduced  to  prevent  Impacting — jsmmlng 
up  company  rosters  with  entry-level  Jobs  and 
no  upward  movement  for  the  employees  with- 
out further  training. 

Thua,  upgrading  Is  an  Important  feature 
of  any  Job  training  program.  It  la  aa  Un- 
portant  to  the  person  already  employed  aa 
It  Is  to  the  person  entering  the  job  door  for 
the  first  time. 

The  Nixon  Administration  means  business 
when  It  talks  about  Job  training  for  the 
bard-core. 

We  have  heard  a  great  hue  and  cry  about 
the  reduction  In  the  Job  Corps.  This  decision 
waa  baaed  on  the  determination  that  com- 
plete residential  services  are  not  essential  for 
all  Job  Corps  enrolleee.  that  training  la  not 
alwajrs  best  provided  at  a  great  distance  from 
the  enrollees  home,  and  that  Jobs  Corps 
centers  sboiild  not  be  operated  aa  Isolated 
entitles  divorced  from  other  manpower  pro- 
grams. The  Job  Corps  Is  not  being  abolished. 
Recruiting  la  expected  to  resume  under  a 
reorganized  program  soon. 

But  let's  look  briefly  at  the  commitment 
President  Nixon  has  made  wblcb  baa  not 
made  the  headlines: 

The  budget  for  the  JOBS  program  has  been 
Increased  by  S200  million,  more  tban  twice 
that  of  last  year. 

In  1964,  there  were  only  27.000  training 
opportunities  for  youth  In  all  manpower  pro- 
grams. The  Nixon  budget  contains  368.600. 
The  budget  request  for  all  manpower  pro- 
grama  Is  83.3  billion,  an  Increase  of  8368  mil- 
lion over  last  year.  It  will  provide  more  than 
1  million  people  a  new  chance. 

Unquestionably,  the  President  Is  expand- 
ing Job  placement  and  training  services  for 
the  poor,  not  curtailing  them. 

With  this  unprecedented  outlay  for  the 
betterment  of  our  human  resources,  tbere 
also  comes  an  imprecedented  focus  of  atten- 
tion on  the  private  sector. 

Will  the  private  sector  accomplish  the  task 
that  Its  leadership  says  It  can  do? 

A  key  element  will  be  the  strength  of  the 
support  which  we  receive  In  each  of  your 
communities. 

And  let's  keep  In  mind  that  our  efforts 
muat  Include  all  buslnesamen,  small  and 
large.  Small  businessmen  can,  and  in  fact 
have,  banded  together  In  groups  to  operate 
JOBS  programs.  TTie  Labor  Department,  for 
Instance,  has  about  1,000  JOBS  contracts  to 
date,  but  more  than  2,400  companies  are  In- 
volved. Tile  difference  Is  the  80  groups. 

I  continue  to  feel  that  the  greatest  re- 
source In  America  la  private  initiative.  Rec- 
ognition of  this  principle  came  In  the  May, 
1908,  presentation  to  the  Congress  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  In  these 
words: 

"The  success  of  the  National  Alliance  of 
Businessmen  In  developing  new  Job  openings 
for  the  disadvantaged  has  made  JOBS  the 
most  promising  nuuipower  program  In  the 
entire  anti-poverty  effort." 

In  closlzig,  I  would  say  that  the  United 
Statea  baa  truly  turned  the  comer  In  terma 
of  Its  future  greatness.  There  Is  no  doubt 
In  my  mind  that  the  tremendous  Interest  be- 
ing  taken  by   the   business   community  In 


training  less  fortunate  Americans  for  Jobs 
and  decent  lives  is  the  one  great  factor  that 
has  been  missing  in  the  social  scheme  of 
things.  True,  the  businessman's  lot  has  been 
made  a  bit  more  dlffleult.  A  few  yeara  ago 
there  would  have  been  a  cry  about  business- 
men having  to  coddle  new  workers,  having 
to  use  capital  for  nonproductive  purposes, 
having  to  hire  people  they  would  have 
thought  twice  about.  But,  what  he  has  been 
gaining  because  he  cares,  what  he  baa  been 
gaining  because  be  understands,  what  he  has 
been  gaining  because  be  has  a  conscience,  Is 
America's  gain  in  the  long  run. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  211— SUB- 
MISSION OP  A  RESOLUnON  RE- 
LATINO  TO  ARMS  CONTROL, 
MIRV,  AND  NATIONAL  SECURITY 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
submitting  today,  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  Senators  Cask,  Cramston,  Cook, 
Eagleton,  Percy,  Saxbe,  Hatfield,  Pear- 
son, Mathias,  Nelson,  Hart,  Pell,  Mon- 
DALE,  Metcalf,  WILLIAMS  Of  Ncw  Jersey, 
McGovERN,  Yotmc  of  Ohio,  Moss.  Tyd- 
wos.  McCarthy,  Proxiors.  Church, 
Bayh.  Hughes,  McIntyrx.  Randolph, 
Harris,  Gravel,  Inouye.  Kennedy.  Mus- 
KiE,  McObx,  Cooper,  Javits,  Goodkll, 

YaRBOROUGH,  PaCKWOOD,  ItCANSFIELD,  SDA 

MoNTOYA.  a  resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  on  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  urgency,  the  prospective  stra- 
tegic arms  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  special  problems  posed  for 
those  negotiations  by  the  continued  test- 
ing of  MIRV — multiple  Independently 
targetable  reentry  vehicles.  In  submit- 
ting this  resolution  we  are  seeking  to 
convey  both  a  general  concern  that  the 
negotiations  be  expedited,  and  a  specific 
opinion  that  they  are  less  likely  to  suc- 
ceed if  the  development  and  deployment 
of  MIRV  systems  are  completed. 

We  are  lending  our  support  to  one 
recommendation  in  particular,  that  the 
President  seek  immediately  a  Joint 
Soviet-American  suspension  of  MIRV 
flight  tests  as  a  way  of  preserving  the 
opportunity  to  forestall  deployment  of 
this  dangerous  technology,  an  oppor- 
tunity that  will  not  long  remain  open  to 
us.  To  seize  that  opportunity  wiU  require 
an  act  of  bold  and  decisive  leadership  on 
the  part  of  both  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States. 

Let  me  begin  by  stating  briefly  the 
main  contentions  on  which  this  resolu- 
tion is  grounded : 

First.  MIRV  deployment,  which  will 
be  difQcult  to  monitor  if  testing  con- 
tinues, will  create  extraordinary  diffi- 
culties for  verifying  compliance  with  an 
agreement  on  arms  limitations. 

Second.  MIRV  systems  will  seriously 
jeopardize  the  stability  of  mutual  deter- 
rence, by  Incresising  the  vulnerability  of 
hardened  missile  silos. 

Third.  MIRV  will  be  unnecessary  to 
penetrate  ABM  defenses  imless  extensive 
and  thick  city  defenses  are  erected;  the 
leadtlme  to  perfect  and  deploy  MIRV  is 
shorter  than  the  leadtlme  to  build  tMs 
kind  of  ABM  system. 

Fourth.  MIRV  wlU  be  less  likely  to 
enter  the  operational  forces  unless  ex- 
tensive test  programs  afford  high  confi- 
dence In  the  system's  reliability  and  ac- 
curacy. Hence  a  mutual  suspension  of 
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MIRV  testing  can  be  a  decisive  lever  on 
the  arms  race. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  in  re- 
cent weeks  of  MIRV  testing  and  its 
likely  impact  on  the  long-planned  stra- 
tegic arms  limitation  talks.  Having  grap- 
pled with  this  question  for  many  months, 
I  would  like  to  summarize  the  central 
considerations  which  have  led  me  and 
many  other  Members  of  this  body  to 
the  view  that  a  Joint  test  suspension 
could  be  a  vital  contribution  to  our  ef- 
forts to  curtail  the  arms  race,  to  reduce 
the  risks  of  nuclear  war,  and  eventually 
to  free  greater  resources  for  the  critical 
domestic  needs  facing  this  country  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

As  I  mentioned  in  the  debate  yester- 
day, the  rising  hopes  for  effective  stra- 
tegic arms  control  have  rested  on  a  com- 
bination of  political  and  technological 
developments  which  have  created  virtu- 
ally unique  conditions  for  such  an  en- 
deavor. 

After  a  lengthy  period  of  U-S.  strate- 
gic superiority,  recent  years  have  brought 
the  two  great  powers  Into  rough  equilib- 
rium, GO  far  as  the  overaU  levels  of  their 
strategic  forces  are  concerned.  Despite 
qualitative  and  some  numerical  differ- 
ences In  their  force  structures,  both  sides 
have  achieved  a  clear  measure  of  what 
Secretary  McNamara  called  assured  de- 
struction capability,  that  Is,  neither  side 
could  hope  to  destroy  so  many  of  the 
other's  strategic  weapons  that  it  could 
escape  an  utterly  devastating  second 
strike.  In  short,  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  have  entered  an  era 
of  mutual  deterrence. 

At  the  same  time,  despite  the  extraor- 
dinary secrecy  surrounding  the  Soviet 
Union's  military  programs,  new  tech- 
nology has  been  perfected  to  allow  both 
sides  to  maintain  a  reasonable  degree  of 
surveillance  over  the  number  and  gen- 
eral characteristics  of  strategic  weapons 
being  tested  and  deployed.  Thus,  one  of 
the  fundamental  pressures  for  ever-in- 
creasing weaponry,  the  need  to  hedge 
against  largely  unknown  force  levels  on 
the  other  side,  has  been  relaxed.  And 
this  same  technology  opens  the  pos- 
sibility of  verifying  compliance  with  cer- 
tain types  of  arms  limitations  without 
the  kind  of  intrusive  inspection  that  we 
have  been  unable  to  achieve  in  pcust 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

These  new  conditions,  coupled  with  a 
growing  awareness  that  thermonuclear 
war  would  be  suicidal,  have  brought  both 
nations  to  express  serious  interest  in 
freezing  strategic  force  levels.  Such  a 
freeze  is  likely  to  be  the  principal  objec- 
tive of  the  proposed  SALT  talks. 

But  the  conditions  which  favor  strate- 
gic stability  are  gravely  threatened  by 
a  whole  new  generation  of  weapons  now 
on  the  horizon.  This  is  especially  true  of 
MIRV.  Once  testing  is  completed  of 
these  systems,  without  detailed  Inspec- 
tion it  will  be  impossible  to  tell  whether 
a  missile  has  one  or  many  warheads. 
Each  side  will  have  to  presume  that  any 
missile  that  can  be  MIRV'ed,  will  be 
MERV'ed.  In  a  very  short  period  esti- 
mates of  effective  force  levels  on  both 
sides  will  have  to  be  revised  upward 
drastically. 

Viewing  the  SS-9,  the  United  States 
will  have  to  niake  major  compensating 


changes  In  Its  own  strategic  Inventory- 
Viewing  the  Poseidon  and  Mlnuteman 
m,  the  Soviet  Union  will  feel  obliged 
to  make  similar  adjustments  in  its  forces. 
In  short,  the  arms  race  will  jump  to  a 
new  plateau,  with  dread  consequences  for 
mankind's  hopes  for  stable  peace  and 
with  dire  consequences  for  mankind's 
hopes  to  concentrate  Its  resources  of  hu- 
man needs. 

It  Is  not  only  that  such  an  escalation 
of  the  arms  race  will  be  costly,  though  It 
certainly  will  be.  Even  more  menacing  to 
our  Interests  Is  that  likelihood  that  such 
a  trend  can  only  detract  from  the  margin 
of  security  which  we  and  the  Soviets  now 
enjoy.  In  a  situation  in  which  both  na- 
tions possess  a  highly  accurate  MIRV 
capability,  there  Is  the  grave  danger  that, 
at  a  moment  of  acute  crisis,  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  preemptive  coimterforce  strike 
will  rise.  Why  Is  this  so? 

For  many  years  now  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  have  been  engaged 
in  a  quest  for  Invulnerable  retaliatory 
forces.  There  has  been  solid  understand- 
ing on  both  sides  that  such  invulnerabil- 
ity is  essential  to  provide  an  assured  ca- 
pacity to  retaliate  against  any  first 
strike.  By  making  sure  of  Its  retaliatory 
capacity,  each  side  could  reduce  to  very 
low  levels  the  probability  of  any  attempt 
to  disarm  it  by  attsu;king  Its  strategic 
forces.  The  Invulnerable  retaliatory 
force,  then.  Is  the  bedrock  of  mutual  de- 
terrence. And  development  which  threat- 
ens those  forces,  necessarily  erodes  the 
barriers  to  war. 

President  Nixon  made  this  point  clear 
In  his  remarks  of  March  14.  He  specifi- 
cally rejected  a  deployment  of  a  massive 
city  defense  because  such  a  system  tends 
to  be  more  provocative  in  terms  of  mak- 
ing credible  a  first-strike  capability 
against  the  Soviet  Union.  And  he  added, 
"I  want  no  provocation  which  might 
deter  arms  talks."  The  President,  on  simi- 
lar grounds,  declined  to  endorse  an  in- 
crease in  our  offensive  capability  because 
it  would  be  provocative  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  might  escalate  the  arms  race. 
In  developing  his  views  on  these  matters, 
the  P»resldent  has  displayed  commenda- 
ble Insight  and  restraint. 

The  great  difficulty  with  the  prospec- 
tive deployment  of  MIRV  technology  is 
that  it  is  a  de  facto  multiplication  of 
offensive  capability.  As  such  it  Is  indeed 
highly  provocative,  it  c<Mnpllcates  the 
arms  talks,  and  it  presents  a  direct 
threat  to  mutual  deterrence.  When  either 
side  achieves  a  sufficiently  accurate 
MIRV  capability,  it  will  have  a  signifi- 
cant capability  to  reduce  the  other  side's 
retaliatory  forces.  In  sum,  MIRV  is  in- 
compatible with  the  sensible  strategic 
doctrine  President  Nixon  has  enimciated 
for  the  security  of  both  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is,  of  course,  wrong  to  imply  that 
the  UJ3.  MIRV  technology  is  identical 
in  purpose  or  characteristics  to  the  mul- 
tiple warhead  technology  which  has 
been  observed  in  the  Soviet  Union's  test 
programs.  The  UJ3.  systems  involve 
much  smaller  warheads  and  are  de- 
signed to  penetrate  an  anticipated  ABM 
defense.  This  country  does  not  seek  a 
first-strike  capability  against  the  Soviet 
Union. 

If    the    somewhat    ambiguous    tests 


which  the  Soviets  have  been  conducting 
turn  out  to  be  a  true  MIRV  capability, 
we  must  frankly  face  the  fact  that  It 
looks  far  more  like  a  system  designed  for 
counterforce  purposes  than  for  pene- 
tration. There  have  been  few  more  dis- 
turbing activities  on  the  part  of  the  So- 
viet Union,  and  I  trust  that  the  In- 
tense public  discussion  of  these  Issues 
has  already  made  evident  to  Moscow 
that  its  tests  with  the  SS-9  are  highly 
provocative  and  not  helpful  to  the  pend- 
ing arms  control  efforts.  But  these  de- 
velopments only  a<id  greater  urgency  to 
precisely  the  point  being  made  by  the 
resolution  I  offer  today,  namely,  the 
paramoimt  importance  of  curbing 
MIRV  technology. 

While  the  U.S.  MIRV  effort  is  cer- 
tainly not  designed  to  disarm  the  Soviet 
Union,  It  Is  ambiguous.  Once  deployed, 
operational  testing  and  guidance  modi- 
fications could  give  the  force  Increas- 
ingly precise  delivery.  With  greater 
precision,  the  force  would  eventually  ac- 
quire a  growing  capability  against 
hardened  missile  silos.  And  it  Is  this  an- 
ticipation of  emerging  coimterforce  ca- 
pability on  which  both  sides  are  likely  to 
base  their  force  planning  and  posture 
decisions.  In  this  manner  the  very  no- 
tion of  a  meaningful  strategic  freeze 
will  be  called  into  question  and  the  arms 
race  will  very  likely  continue  at  a  higher 
and  more  frenetic  pitch. 

Not  only  Is  MIRV  technology  In  con- 
fiict  with  the  goal  of  stable  deterrence; 
from  the  U.S.  standpoint,  it  is  also  pre- 
mature and  unnecessary.  While  the 
MIRV  concept  was  developed  from  a 
variety  of  origins,  and  with  a  variety  of 
missions  in  mind,  the  stated  mission  on 
which  the  decision  to  proceed  with  Po- 
seidon and  Mlnuteman  m  was  based 
was  to  penetrate  an  expected  heavy 
ABM  system  in  the  1970's.  So  far  that 
type  of  heavy  ABM  deployment  has  not 
materialized. 

For  the  Soviet  Union  to  carry  out  such 
a  deployment,  involving  either  the  early 
technology  of  the  Galosh  system  or  more 
advanced  components,  would  require 
several  years.  Completion  of  the  U.S. 
MIRV  test  program  could  be  accom- 
plished in  a  few  months  and  deployment 
could  take  place  in  a  shorter  time  than 
would  be  required  for  a  Soviet  ABM.  It  is 
evident  that  there  is  no  present  need  for 
MIRV  In  the  U.S.  Inventory,  and  It  would 
be  foolish  indeed  to  allow  some  out- 
moded technological  schedule  to  deprive 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
of  an  unprecedented  chance  to  achieve 
meaningful  strategic  arms  control.  The 
risks  involved  in  delaying  the  U.S.  MIRV 
tests  are  minimal,  and  the  possible  gains 
to  our  security  from  arranging  a  joint 
suspension  of  MIRV  tests  as  a  prelude 
to  limiting  MIRV  deployment  are  very 
high. 

There  are  many  points  of  agreement 
among  persons  most  fully  informed 
about  these  Issues.  It  is  clear  that  the 
prospective  vulnerability  of  land-based 
missiles  would  be  greatly  reduced  if  the 
Soviet  Union  can  be  persuaded  that  we 
have  a  mutual  Interest  in  foregoing 
MIRV  development  and  deployment.  It 
Is  clear  that  if  the  U.S.  program  is  com- 
pleted. It  will  be  exceedingly  difficult  to 
dissuade  the  Soviet  from  deploying  com- 
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pArabie  lystans.  R  te  elewr  that  many 
teats  an  reqolnd  to  dtnonitrate  wtth 
eonfld«noa  the  hlch  aocaradee  that 
would  make  ICIRV  a  oounterftwee  threat. 

In  the  Judgment  of  knowledgeable 
people  in  the  technical  and  intelligence 
oommunltles,  it  would  not  be  feasible  to 
complete  such  an  elaborate  aertee  of  testa 
and  to  carry  out  a  large-scale  deploy- 
ment of  lORVable  missiles  In  secret. 
The  diverse  and  extensive  Intelligence 
capabilities,  piuticularly  of  the  United 
States,  make  it  likely  that  any  attempt  to 
complete  such  tests  clandestinely  would 
be  discovered. 

While  one  may  conceive  ways  to  con- 
duct one  or  two  tests,  or  partial  tests, 
without  revealing  that  they  are  related 
to  a  MIRV  program,  there  is  little  like- 
lihood that  a  party  could  clandestinely 
complete  a  full-scale  test  program  suffi- 
cient to  Justify  the  costs  and  risks  of  an 
actual  deployment.  Moreover,  to  engage 
In  such  tests  in  violation  of  such  an 
agreed- -moratorium  would  entail  grave 
risks  of  discovery,  with  the  definite  prob- 
ability that  agreed  mutual  arms  control 
would  no  longer  be  considered.  If,  as 
we  have  reason  to  believe,  the  two  na- 
tions now  recognize  a  common  interest 
in  seeking  to  curb  the  strategic  competi- 
tion, the  risks  of  trying  to  exploit  a  mor- 
atorium to  gain  a  temporary  advantage 
aeem  too  great  to  nm. 

And  the  main  point  should  be  em- 
phasized. By  rational  assessment,  each 
side  has  a  larger  interest  in  persuading 
the  other  side  not  to  introduce  MIRV 
systems  than  it  has  in  deploying  fiCIRV 
technology  of  its  own. 

It  is  also  clear  that  a  mutual  suspen- 
sion of  flight  tests  will  not  sxifflce  to  pre- 
vent deployment  of  MIRV.  The  proposal 
advanced  in  this  resolution  does  nothing 
more  than  buy  time  for  the  negotiations 
to  devise  additional  barriers  to  MIRV 
deployment. 

One  can  already  specify  some  of  the 
Issues  which  will  have  to  be  resolved  in 
those  negotiations  if  MIRV  competition 
is  to  be  avoided.  There  will  have  to  be 
agreement  on  limiting  the  number  of  de- 
livery vehicles  on  each  side.  In  particular, 
assimiing  that  the  Soviet  Union  recog- 
nizes a  common  interest  in  preventing 
MIRV  deployment,  it  will  have  to  accept 
a  limit  on  the  number  of  MIRVable 
boosters,  especially  the  SS-9.  if  the 
United  States  is  to  refrain  from  BURVing 
Its  land  based  and  SLBM  force. 

In  addition  there  will  have  to  be  agreed 
limits  on  the  types  and  levels  of  ABM 
deplojnnent  in  which  the  two  countries 
can  engage.  If  the  Soviets  pursue  the 
kind  of  thick  city  defense  which  the 
United  States  has  already  foresworn,  the 
pressure  to  maintain  the  U.S.  deterrent 
by  deploying  MIRV  is  bound  to  grow. 
Similarly,  unless  some  controls  on  anti- 
submarine warfare  are  arranged,  concern 
over  possible  vulnerability  of  the  Polaris 
fleet  and  its  Soviet  counterpart  will  tend 
to  induce  both  sides  to  multiply  their  of- 
fensive forces  by  MIRVlng,  as  a  means 
of  insuring  their  second-strike  capacity. 

Unless  progress  is  measurable  on  such 
issues  as  these,  it  is  doubtful  that  a  MIRV 
flight  test  moratorium  will  survive.  But 
coupled  with  emerging  arrangements  on 
these  questions,  the  restraint  of  a  test 
moratorium  will  be  reinforced.  Gradually 


and  in  th«M  wajra,  barriers  can  be  erected 
to  the  tachnologlcal  determlnlam  which 
has  shaped  so  much  of  the  contemporary 
contest  m  atratede  weaponry. 

No  one  aqMct  of  the  arms  race  can  be 
handled  In  isolation.  Its  many  dimen- 
sions must  be  grasped,  and  we  must  learn 
to  cope  with  them  simultaneously.  That 
is  the  task  before  the  planned  SALT 
talks.  But  the  situation  in  which  those 
talks  proceed  is  not  static,  and  we  can- 
not afford  the  luxury  of  a  leisurely  atti- 
tude toward  them.  The  opportunities  be- 
fore us  today  are  not  permanent  ones,  as 
I  hope  this  discussion  makes  clear.  The 
policy  recommended  by  this  resolution 
would  preserve  one  of  the  most  vital  op- 
portimities  In  this  history  of  the  arms 
race. 

If  the  negotiations  fall,  the  pressiire 
for  MIRV  and  for  ABM  will  rise.  If  the 
negotiations  succeed,  the  pressure  will 
decline.  In  other  words,  if  it  is  possible 
to  negotiate  adequate  g\:arantees  for  mu- 
tual security  in  these  realms,  the  motive 
forces  of  the  arms  race  will  weaken.  If 
it  does  not  prove  possible  to  do  so,  those 
forces  will  drive  both  sides  into  another 
intense  phase  of  weapons  competition. 

When  confronting  such  stark  alterna- 
tives, siirely  there  can  be  no  doubt  which 
is  preferable.  This  resolution  is  a  call  for 
one  modest  step  to  keep  open  the  option 
of  meaningful  arms  limitation.  I  believe 
it  speaks  for  itself  in  expressing  to  the 
Nation,  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  to  other 
Interested  parties  that  a  substantial  body 
of  Senators  have  concluded  that  every 
reasonable  effort  should  be  made  to  ex- 
pedite arms  negotiations  and  to  forestall 
the  deployment  of  MIRV  systems. 

That  is  the  message  we  seek  to  convey. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pro- 
posed resolution  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  Rbcoro,  and  I  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  other  Members  of  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  branches. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and,  without  objection,  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  211)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, as  follows: 

s.  Ra.  211 

WherMu  the  competlUon  to  develop  and 
deploy  strategic  weapons  haa  reached  a  new 
and  dangerovu  phaae.  which  threaten*  to 
frustrate  attempts  to  negotiate  Hlgnlflcant 
arma  limitations  and  weaken  the  atablllty 
of  nuclear  deterrence  as  a  barrier  to  war: 
and 

Whereas  development  of  multiple  Inde- 
pendently targetable  re-entry  vehicles  by 
both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
represents  a  fundamental  and  radical  chal- 
lenge to  such  stability;  and 

Whereas  the  possibility  of  agreed  controls 
over  strategic  forces  apiiears  Ukely  to  di- 
minish greatly  If  testing  and  deployment  of 
multiple  independently  targetable  re-entry 
vehicles  proceed:  and 

Whereas  a  suspension  of  flight  tests  of 
multiple  independently  targetable  re-entry 
vehicles  promises  to  forestall  deployment  of 
such  provocative  weapons:  and 

Whereas  a  suspension  of  such  tests  could 
contribute  substantially  to  the  success  of 
prospecUve  strategic  arms  negotiations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union:  Now,  therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  abotild  seek  prompt  negoti- 
ations with  the  Union  of  8ovlet  SoclaUst 


Bepubllos  to  reaoh  agreement  on  limiting 
t>oth  offensive  and  defensive  strategic  weap- 
ons: and 

Resolved  further.  That  It  Is  ths  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  the  President  should  ur- 
gently propose  to  the  Oovernment  of  the 
Union  of  SoTlet  Socialist  Republics  an  Im- 
mediate suspension  by  the  United  States  and 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  of 
flight  tests  of  mulUple  Independently  target- 
able  re-entry  vehicles,  subject  to  national 
verification  or  such  other  measures  of  ob- 
servation and  inspection  as  may  be  appro- 
priate; and 

Resolved  further,  TTiat  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  should  declare  its  inten- 
tion to  refrain  from  addlUonal  flight  tests 
of  mulUple  Independently  targetable  re- 
entry vehicles  so  long  as  the  Soviet  Union 
does  so. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  add  to  the  list  of 
cosponsors  of  the  resolution  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mams- 
field  ) . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States  deserve  more  con- 
tributions of  the  kind  that  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  has  just  made.  We 
need  such  contributions.  I  am  most 
happy  to  be  associated  with  the  Senator 
In  this  particular  effort.  It  is  right,  and 
it  is  necessary. 

It  is  very  necessary  that  the  legisla- 
tive branch,  and  i>artlcularly  the  Sen- 
ate, take  the  InltlatlTe  here,  because  it 
seems  clear.  I  am  sorry  to  say.  that  at 
least  the  Defense  Department  is  accept- 
ing the  IneviUbiUty  of  the  MIRVlng  of 
all  our  weapons  and  all  the  Soviet  weap- 
ons. I  do  not  say  this  lightly.  In  the  June 
23  Issue  of  Newsweek  magazine,  there  is 
published  a  stat«nent.  which  cannot  be 
taken  as  other  than  authoritative,  of  the 
view  of  the  Pentagon.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  excerpt  from  the  arti- 
cle entitled  "Nixon  Says  Yes  to  Arms 
Talks,"  published  in  Newsweek  for  June 
23,  1969,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pentagon  ofllclals.  particularly  Secretary 
of  Defense  Laird,  support  the  arms-Umlta- 
tlon  talks  as  a  means  to  achieve  a  nuclear 
standoff,  or  mutual  deterrence,  without  go- 
ing into  a  runaway  arma  race  that  could 
coat  $100  billion  and  would  iK>t  Improve 
U.S.  defenses. 

Laird  has  doubts  and  reservations  about 
Just  how  far  the  arms-control  agreements 
would  go,  but  the  suggestion  Is  that  he 
would  accept  a  "freese"  at  present  rough 
parity  levels,  with  sobm  mutual  escalation 
He  la  lees  eager  to  go  Into  arms  cutbacks,  be- 
cause reductions  are  difficult  to  supervise. 
Inspect,  verify  and  control. 

But  he  is  willing  to  accept  the  concept  of 
reasoziable  parity  between  the  two  nuclear 
superpowers:  Laird's  thinking  embraces 
these  points : 

Both  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviets  reqiilre  an 
ABM  system  as  protection  against  Red  China. 
The  arms  agreement  would  start  from  that 
mutual  requirement  for  a  defense  against 
a  Red  Chinese  ICBM  threat  in  the  mid- 
19708. 
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The  U.S.  and  the  Soviets  have  currently 
achieved  a  rough  parity  In  ICBM's.  The  In- 
stallation of  MIRV  warheads  U  Inevitable 
technologically,  and  the  clock  cannot  be 
turned  back.  The  U.S.  is  ahead  In  MIRV 
technology,  but  the  Soviets  are  gaining.  It 
is  an  anachronism  to  talk  about  stopping 
MIRV  now — and  each  side  assumes  that  the 
other's  ICBM'b  wlU  eventually  be  armed 
with  the  maHmum  number  of  warheads 
possible  with  MIRV.  However,  the  U.S.  is 
now  ready  to  agree  to  hold  its  ICBM's  to 
1,000  Mlnutemen  and  64  of  the  big  Titan  II 
ICBM's,  provided  the  Soviets  will  hold  their 
ICBM's.  to  the  1,200  they  now  have  oper- 
ational ot  under  construction.  That  is  con- 
sidered reasonable  parity. 

Some  understanding  will  have  to  be 
reached  on  the  Polaris-missUe  submarines. 
The  VS.  is  wiUing  to  agree  not  to  build  any 
more  Polaris  submarines,  or  to  scrap  one  for 
each  new  one  built  with  the  same  number  of 
missiles.  The  Soviets  have  about  eight  or 
nine  "Yankee"  (U.S.  term)  missile  subma- 
rines similar  to  Polaris.  If  the  Soviets  agree 
not  to  build  more  than  two  dozen  or  so,  the 
U.S.  might  agree  to  scrap  ten  old  subs  from 
among  the  41  Polaris  submarines.  Or  the 
U.S.  might  be  able  to  persuade  the  Kremlin 
that  the  American  lead  In  submarine  mis- 
siles Is  offset  by  Russia's  geographical  advan- 
tages and  superiority  in  land-based  ICBM's, 
and  particularly  the  giant  SS-Q  missiles. 

The  U.S.  would  urge  the  Soviet  to  deploy 
their  future  Improved  ABM  around  their 
ICBM  sites  and  to  provide  area  coverage 
against  the  expected  small  Red  Chinese 
threat.  The  Soviets  have  67  Galosh  ABM 
missiles  currently  deployed  around  Moscow. 
The  U.S.  has  no  deployed  ABM's,  but  the 
U.S.  deployment  would  proceed  as  it  Is  now 
scheduled,  with  Soviet  concurrence. 

Strategic  bomber  forces  would  be  frozen  or 
reduced. 

At  present  the  U.S.  has  about  a  3-to-l  lead 
over  the  Soviets  in  nuclear  weapons.  The 
U.S.  has  1 ,000  Minuteman  ICBM's,  54  Titan  II 
ICBM's,  650  Polaris  missiles,  and  about  649 
big  Jet  bombers  (about  half  on  ground  alert 
with  four  1 -megaton  bombs  each).  The  So- 
viets have  about  1,100  ICBM's,  100  more  un- 
der construction,  about  144  Yankee  subma- 
rine missiles,  and  about  160  bombers.  (The 
Russians  also  have  a  small  niimber  of  sub- 
marines with  shorter-range  missiles  and 
about  800  medium-range  ballistic  missiles 
that  do  not  directly  affect  VS.  strategic 
forces.)  Tht  last  official  count  of  U.S.  and  So- 
viet deliverable  nuclear  warheads  showed 
4,200  VS.  against  1,200  Soviet  as  of  last  Sep- 
tember 1.  This  ratio  has  narrowed  to  about 
3  to  1  In  recent  months.  If  the  U.S.  and  the 
Soviets  install  MIRV  warheads  in  the  next 
few  years,  the  count  (if  not  the  ratio)  could 
multiply  because  the  U.S.,  for  its  part,  plans 
from  three  to  a  dozen  or  more  warheads  per 
missile  booster. 


Laird  has  endorsed  arms-control  talks  to 
prevent  a  new  nuclear  arms  race.  He  has 
argued  that  a  U.S.  ABM  deployment  would 
not  deter  strategic  arms  talks.  In  fact,  he  has 
said  that  "we  are  In  a  better  negotiating  po- 
sition if  we  have  both  defensive  and  offen- 
sive systems  to  discuss."  He  leaves  the  clear 
Impression  that  he  does  not  expect  SALT 
agreement  much  before  1973 — at  least  a  year 
before  ms  ABM  sites  could  be  built  In  Mon- 
tana and  North  Dakota. 

To  sum  up,  Leard  bases  his  concept  of  nu- 
clear-arms staHlllty  or  parity  upon  the  even- 
tual deployment  of  a  thin  ABM  system  on 
each  side  for  defense,  plus  parity  In  offen- 
sive weapons.  This  is  the  heart  of  the  Nlxon- 
Lalrd-Packard  approach  on  nuclear-arms 
control.  They  do  not  want  to  escalate  or  pro- 
voke the  arms  race  but  to  cool  it  off,  freeze  it, 
and.  If  possible,  persuade  the  Soviets  to  halt 
their  recent  upsurge  in  ICBM  and  submarine- 
missile  production. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  article  makes  it  very 
clear  that  in  Newsweek's  view  the  Penta- 


gon regards  the  completion  of  this  test- 
ing and  the  full  deployment  of  MIRV  an 
Inexorable  Inevitability. 

I  cannot  accept  that  view,  because  it 
would  mean,  as  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts so  well  pointed  out  yesterday, 
today,  and  earlier,  that  if  we  ever  do  ar- 
rive at  any  kind  of  an  agreement  for 
limitation  of  arms,  it  will  be  at  a  level  so 
much  higher  than  now  that  the  danger 
will  be  unbearable. 

The  initiative  has  to  be  taken  by  the 
legislative  branch  if  the  executive  branch 
Is  unwilling  to  make  the  effort  to  keep 
arms  escaJatlon  and  deployment  of  arms 
on  both  sides  of  a  tolerable  level.  There- 
fore, I  am  especially  happy  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  succeeded 
so  very  well  in  interesting  the  Members 
of  this  body  in  his  persistent  and  un- 
flagging effort  ta  gain  supporters  for  his 
resolution  and  for  this  cause;  and  I  am 
enormously  happy,  too,  that  we  have 
every  prospect  of  having  his  resolution 
and  mine.  Senate  Resolution  210,  heard 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  action  taken  upon  them  within  the 
very  near  future,  because  thLs  is  a  mat- 
ter in  which  we  do  not  have  months 
and  years  of  grace. 

We  have  perhaps,  at  the  most,  not 
many  weeks.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  and  I  thank  him  as 
a  citizen  as  well  as  a  Senator  for  his 
initiative. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
both  pleased  and  honored  to  have  the 
support  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from?Jew  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  .  The  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  has  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  leadership  of  those  of  us  in 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government 
who  have  been  seriously  concerned  about 
the  ever-increasing  arms  race  and  the 
delay  in  the  commencement  of  arms  con- 
trol talks  and  negotiations. 

Yesterday,  in  a  brilliant  discussion  of 
this  issue  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  the 
Senator  made  a  rich  contribution  to  the 
concept  of  this  resolution. 

I  thank  him  for  the  support  which  he 
has  rendered  the  Senate,  which  has  en- 
abled us  to  have  so  many  of  our  col- 
leagues join  in  the  effort.  I  repeat  that  It 
is  an  honor  to  have  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  associated  with  me  on  the 
resolution. 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  Senator  for 
calling  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  the 
article  in  Newsweek  and  for  succinctly 
and  meticulously  pointing  out  what  ob- 
viously now  would  appear  to  be  the  fact — 
that  there  are  those  in  our  Government 
who  accept  the  inevitability  of  the  MIRV- 
lng of  the  U.S.  forces  and  Soviet  forces. 

The  Senator  knows  well,  as  we  all 
know,  that  if  ever  that  key  is  really  out 
of  the  box  and  if  we  do  have  a  MIRVlng 
of  the  Soviet  SS-9,  it  will  be  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  get  on  with  arms  con- 
trol and  negotiations  that  could  bring  an 
end  to  the  nuclear  race  and  free  much- 
needed  money  to  solve  the  problems  ex- 
isting in  our  coimtry. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  htis 
long  been  a  very  distinguished  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
He  has  stood  for  national  security.  In 
endorsing  and  supporting  the  resolution, 
the  Senator  stands  for  national  security. 
And  our  national  security  is  best  served 
if  we  are  able  to  bring  about  a  cessation 
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and  suspension  of  MIRV  technology,  not 
1  month  from  today  and  not  1  year  from 
today,  but  now. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  most 
grateful  and  highly  honored.  I  could  not 
agree  more  with  the  proposition  an- 
noimced  by  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts that  we  must  stabilize  the  level  of 
armaments  in  the  world  at  a  tolerable 
place. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Piesldent,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  made 
a  profoundly  careful  and  thoughtful 
statement  of  the  logic  that  lies  behind 
his  resolution. 

Fortunately,  the  Senator  has  not  only 
made  his  statement,  but  has  also  had 
the  creativity  to  devise  a  way  of  bringing 
the  rationale  behind  it  forcefully  to  the 
attention  of  the  country  and  its  leader- 
ship. The  Senator  has  been  successful  in 
mobilizing  a  very  substantial  portion  of 
the  Senate  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
representing  many  divergent  views  be- 
hind this  particular  approach  to  the 
search  for  an  end  to  the  arms  race. 

I  believe  we  have  no  greater  hope  than 
that  which  lies  in  this  approach,  revolv- 
ing particularly  around  MIRV  and  the 
related  ABM  system,  to  bring  an  end  to 
the  arms  race.  I  hope  we  go  beyond  this 
resolution  to  positive  action  by  our  Na- 
tion In  concert  with  positive  action  by 
the  Soviet  Union  to  end  the  threat  that 
MIRV  will  be  further  tested  and  then 
deployed. 

I  think  the  historians  will  say  that 
when  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
took  this  step,  he  took  a  crucial  step  that 
may  have  turned  us  back  from  the  brink 
of  atomic  holocaust. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  great  and 
important  leadership. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
California  for  his  kind  and  generous 
remarks. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  subject  of 
MIRV  was  first  introduced,  the  jimior 
Senator  from  California  was  one  of  the 
first  to  grasp  the  significance,  the  im- 
portance, and  the  seriousness  of  the 
issue.  The  Senator  has  not  only  sisso- 
dated  himself  with  the  matter  as  a  sup- 
porter of  the  resolution,  he  has  also  been 
an  active  worker  in  talking  with  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  gaining  the  sup- 
port of  many  on  his  own  side  of  the  aisle 
who  have  joined  in  cosponsoring  the 
resolution. 

I  want  the  Senator  to  know,  as  he  is 
now  serving  his  flrst  term,  that  he  is 
truly  a  welcome  addition  to  the  U.S. 
Senate.  He  certainly  is  a  welcome  sup- 
porter and  cosponsor  of  the  resolution. 

I  express  to  him  my  gratitude  for  all 
he  hsis  done  to  get  the  support  that  we 
have  been  able  to  muster  in  order  to 
bring  the  matter  before  the  administra- 
tion, the  Nation,  and  the  world. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  California  for  his  rich  contri- 
bution.        

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
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Um  Senator  from  MaaaachoaetU  for 
ytoldlnc-  Let  me  say  that  although  I  am 
not  a  eoaponaor  of  the  resolution.  I  may 
very  well  support  the  resolution  if  It 
should  come  to  a  vote. 

The  Junior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts has  performed  a  great  service  by 
providing  a  thoughtful  statement  on  this 
critically  Important  matter. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  I  know  he  has  per- 
sonal access  to  a  great  deal  of  Informa- 
tion which  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Michigan  has  not,  as  yet,  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  review. 

Accordingly,  I  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent ought  to  give  very  serious  consid- 
eration to  the  proposal  of  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  I  happen 
to  support  the  President's  proposal  for  a 
limited  Safegxiard  ABM  system.  If  we 
hope  to  achieve  meaningful  arms-control 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union,  I  be- 
lieve it.  la  Important  not  to  pull  the  rug 
out  from. under  our  chief  negotiator  as 
he  is  about  to  take  his  seat  at  the  nego- 
tiating table. 

Of  course,  I  respect  those  who  disagree 
with  the  President,  but  I  think  that  at 
this  point  In  history,  with  the  arguments 
as  closely  balanced  on  this  issue  as  they 
are.  the  Senate  should  defer  to  the  Presi- 
dent's Judgment  as  to  what  is  needed 
to  achieve  meaningful  arms  control 
agreement  with  the  Soviets. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  be  on  record 
as  commending  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  for  making  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  a  very  important  contribution 
to  the  debate  on  this  important  subject. 
Mr.  BRCX>KE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  dlstingiiished  junior  Senator  from 
Michigan  for  his  contribution  to  the  de- 
bate. I  assure  the  Senator  that  in  sub- 
mitting the  resolution  I  do  so  In  my  best 
Judgment,  and  with  my  best  conscience. 
I  agree  with  him  that  we  are  hopeful 
that  the  President  soon  will  enter  into 
negotiations  on  arms  control.  We  want  to 
equip  him  well  for  his  mission. 

Unquestionably,  I  feel  that  the  most 
Important  subject  of  any  arms  control 
talks  would  be  the  subject  of  MIRV,  be- 
cause MIRV  is  the  most  dangerous  and 
mo6t  awesome  offensive  capability  known 
toman. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  resolution 
will  not  in  any  way  hinder  the  President, 
but  in  fact  will  be  helpful  to  the  Presi- 
dent as  he  goes  Into  arms  control  talks, 
which  we  all  hope  we  will  begin  im- 
mediately. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  for  his  contribution  and  for 
his  kind  and  generous  words  with  respect 
to  the  resolution. 

I  am  very  hopeful.  I  might  add.  that 
the  resolution  will  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations;  that 
there  will  be  early  and  public  hearings 
on  it:  and  that  it  will  be  reported  to  the 
full  Senate.  Of  course,  in  the  meantime, 
if  arms  control  talks  start,  so  much  the 
better.  But  I  think  that  in  the  meantime 
our  message  to  the  President  is  very  clear. 
I  believe,  very  clearly,  that  we  share  a 
joint  responsibility  with  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  in  making 
decisions  as  to  what  risks  this  Nation 
should  take  so  soon  after  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  resolution,  of  which  we  are  ever 


mindful.  I  think  it  Is  highly  important 
that  the  Senate  tender  Its  advice  to  the 
President  in  these  Important  security 
matters. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  this  resolution 
will  be  an  aid  to  the  President  as  he 
goes  about  the  performance  of  his  awe- 
some responsibilities. 

Again,  I  thank  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Junior 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eaglston). 

B«r.  EAGLETON.  Mr  President,  I.  too. 
wish  to  commend  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts on  his  leadership  and  fore- 
sight in  promulgating  and  garnering  sup- 
port for  the  instant  resolution. 

Earlier  this  year  the  Senate  ratified 
the  Nuclear  Nonprolif  eration  Treaty  that 
hajB  in  article  VI  thereof  language  pro- 
viding for  arms  negotiation  or  arms  con- 
trol discussions  to  c(»nmence  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
at  "an  early  date." 

Parenthetically,  I  might  add  that  I  am 
saddened  that  this  treaty  has  not  been 
signed  by  the  President.  I  wish  It  would 
be.  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  em- 
phasize one  of  the  main  thrusts  of  the 
treaty,  that  is,  the  cessation  of  the  arms 
race.  By  signing  this  treaty.  President 
Nixon  would  signify  his  firm  resolve  that 
these  talks  begin  In  the  immediate 
future. 

On  several  occasions,  Secretary  of 
State  Rogers  has  staced  publicly,  in  in- 
terviews and  the  like,  that  he  expected 
that  arms  control  talks  would  begin 
"early  this  sounmer."  He  repeated  that 
statement.  I  believe,  as  recently  as  10 
days  or  2  weeks  ago.  If  we  are  to  assume, 
as  I  hope  we  can  assume,  that  such  talks 
will  begin  early  this  summer — and  we 
are  in  the  early  part  of  the  slmuner  at 
this  instant — it  would  seem  to  me  to  be 
the  height  of  folly  to  proceed  with  the 
MIRV  system  which  system  in  and  of 
Itself  would  potentially  be  destructive  of 
the  arms  talks. 

To  state  it  another  way.  and  to  expand 
upon  the  thought  which  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  closed  on  a  few 
minutes  ago  in  his  exchange  with  the 
Senator  from  Michigan,  there  should  be 
no  item  of  greater  priority  or  higher  up 
on  the  arms  talks  agenda  than  MIRV  or 
multiple  warheads.  There  Is  nothing  that 
should  be  treated  of  earlier  and  hope- 
fully disposed  of  and  agreed  to  earlier  In 
these  talks  than  MIRV  and  its  counter- 
parts. 

Therefore,  I  am  pleased  and  honored  to 
join'  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Brooke),  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cranston)  ,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Cask)  ,  and  other  Sena- 
tors including  most  recently,  I  note,  the 
majority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Mansfield) — In  cosponsoring 
the  resolution,  which  I  deem  to  be  not 
only  of  immediacy  but  also  of  tremend- 
ous urgency  insofar  as  our  Nation's 
future  and  well-being  are  concerned. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  learned 
many  years  ago  to  have  great  respect 
for  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagletom).  We  both 
served  as  attorneys  general  of  our  re- 
spective States. 

I  want  him  to  know  how  grateful  I 
am  to  have  him  associated  with  this  reso- 
lution and  to  have  his  support  as  a  co- 


sponsor.  I  thank  him  at  this  time  for  his 
contribution  to  this  colloquy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,   it   is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  123— 
EXTENSION  OF  THE  TIME  FOR 
THE  MAKING  OF  A  FINAL  REPORT 
BY  THE  COMMISSION  TO  STUDY 
MORTGAGE  INTEREST  RATES 
(REPT.  NO.  91-236) 

Mr.  BYRO  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  pending  business  be  laid  aside  tem- 
porarily and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  immediate  considerations  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  123,  which  was  reported 
earlier  today  by  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Joint  resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  123) 
was  read,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  4(g)  of 
the  Act  of  May  7,  1068  (Public  Law  90-301) 
la  amended  by  striking  out  "The  Commission 
may  make  an  Interim  report  not  later  than 
April  1,  1969,  and  shall  make  a  final  report 
of  Ita  study  and  recommendations  not  later 
than  July  1,  1969,"  and  Inaertlng  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "The  Commission 
shall  make  an  Interim  report  not  later  than 
July  1,  1969,  and  shall  make  a  final  report 
of  Its  study  and  recommendations  not  later 
than  August  1,  1969,". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

Mr.  BYBD  of  West  Vh-glnla.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  joint  resolution  has  been 
cleared  with  the  leadership  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle.  As  the  clerk  has  read, 
It  would  merely  extend  the  time  for  a 
commission  to  make  its  report  on  a  study 
of  mortgage  interest  rates.  I  move  the 
passage  of  the  joint  resolutionf 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  is  open  to  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.  Res.  123)  was 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYKD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorimi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  B-STRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


o'clock  and  8  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
June  18,  1969,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  COMMERCE  TO  FILE  ITS  RE- 
PORT ON  S.  1689  DURING  AD- 
JOURNMENT OP  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  B'STRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  be  authorized 
to  file  its  report  on  S.  1689  during  the 
adjournment  of  the  Senate  from  the 
completion  of  business  today  until  the 
Senate  convenes  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 


NOMINA-nONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  17, 1969: 

U.S.  Attornet 

Henry  A.  Schwarz,  of  HUnols,  to  be  U.S. 
Attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Illinois 
for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  Carl  W.  Pelckert. 

U.S.  Marshal 

Albert  A.  Gammal,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts, 
for  appointment  as  U.S.  marshal  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Massachusetts  for  the  term  4  years 
vice  Robert  P.  Morey. 

Charles  R.  Wilcox,  of  Wyoming,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  district  of  Wyoming  for  the 
term  of  4  years  vice  John  Terrlll,  retired. 

The  following  offlcers  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list  In  the  grade  Indicated  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8962,  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code: 

In  the  Air  Force 
To  be  generals 
Gen.  Howell  M.  Estes,  Jr.,  PR1211   (major 
general,  Regular  Air  Force)  UJS.  Air  Force. 


Gen.  Raymond  J.  Reeves,  FR1082  (major 
general,  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

To  be  lieutenant  generals 

Lt.  Gen.  Keith  K.  Compton,  PR1849  (major 
general.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Lt.  Oen.  Stanley  J.  Donovan,  FR1089 
(major  general,  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Lt.  Gen.  Robert  A.  Breltwelser,  FR1406 
(major  general,  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Lt.  Gen.  Charles  H.  Terhune,  Jr.,  FR3424 
(major  general,  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air 
Force. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  17,  1969: 

Federal  Power  Commission 

John  N.  Nasslkas,  of  New  Hampshire,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring 
June   22,    1970. 

U.S.  Tariff  Commission 
Will  E.  Leonard,  Jr.,  of  Louisiana,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  for 
the  term  expiring  June  16,  1976. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Twesrfay,  June  17,  1969 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Happy  is  the  man  that  flndeth  wisdom, 
and  the  man  that  getteth  understand- 
ing.— ^Proverbs  3:  13. 

Almighty  tmd  most  merciful  Father, 
from  whom  cometh  wisdom  and  under- 
standing, make  us  aware  of  Thy  pres- 
ence as  we  seek  to  provide  for  the  welfare 
of  oixr  people.  May  we  be  gxiided  in  all 
our  consultations  to  find  the  more  ex- 
cellent way  and  be  given  strength  to  walk 
in  it  that  the  safety  and  honor  of  our 
Nation  may  be  preserved,  freedom  be 
fortified,  and  Thy  purposes  be  pro- 
moted on  this  planet. 

Grant,  O  Lord,  that  we  may  do  only 
that  which  is  right  and  wise  and  good 
for  all.  Give  to  us  a  calmness  of  mind 
and  a  steadiness  of  spirit  that  we  may 
fulfill  Thy  will  in  this  all  too  short  life 
and  find  happiness  in  walking  in  Thy 
ways  and  working  for  Thy  way. 

In  the  Master't  name,  we  pray.  Amen. 


express  the  sense  of  Congress  on  participa- 
tion In  the  Ninth  International  Congress  on 
High  Speed  Photography,  to  be  held  In  Den- 
ver, Colo.,  In  August  1970. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerics,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  Hoiise  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  2667.  An  act  to  revise  the  pay  structure 
of  the  police  force  of  the  National  Zoological 
Park,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  following  title.  In  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  Con.  Res.  la.  Concurrent  resolution  to 


CALL  FOR  A  STANDSTILL  CEASE- 
FIRE 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  significant  statement  by  our  former 
representative  at  the  Paris  peace  talks 
Cyrus  R.  Vance,  who  has  broken  his  self- 
imposed  silence  on  the  peace  talks  and 
has  called  for  a  "standstill  cease-fire"  by 
all  sides  in  Vietnam. 

It  was  on  May  15,  1969,  that  seven  col- 
leagues and  myself  introduced  into  this 
House  a  resolution  calling  on  the  Presi- 
dent to  propose  an  immediate  cease-fire 
and  to  direct  the  immediate  and  uncon- 
ditional withdrawal  of  100,000  U.S.  troops 
from  Vietnam.  When  my  colleagues  and 
I  introduced  that  resolution  there  were 
those  who  said  it  was  not  feasible  and 
they  would  not  join  us. 

On  June  8,  President  Nixon  to  his 
credit  directed  the  immediate  withdrawal 
of  25.000  U.S.  troops.  Today  we  see  con- 
firmation that  it  is  possible,  indeed  of 
dire  necessity,  that  we  have  a  cease-fire 
and  a  withdrawal  of  large  nimibers  of  our 
soldiers  in  Vietnam.  The  President  has 
taken  a  first  step.  It  is  not  enough.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  who  are  desirous  of  ending 
the  killing  in  Vietnam  and  who  have  con- 
fidence in  the  judgment  of  Cyrus  R. 
Vance  that  they  now  join  with  us  in  co- 
sponsoring  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
256  so  as  to  impress  upon  the  President 
that  there  is  support  in  this  House  for 
further  withdraws  of  U.S.  soldiers  to  the 
extent  of  at  least  another  75,000  and  for 
an  immediate  cease-fire. 


PROTECTING     THE     MAJORITY     IN 
OUR  COLLEGES 

(Mr.  KUYKENDALL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
few  critics  of  my  bill,  H.R.  10136,  to  sus- 
pend Federal  fimds  to  colleges  and  uni- 
versities where  the  administrators  fail 
to  take  appropriate  action  against  illegal 
demonstrations  and  seizures  of  college 
property,  complain  that  it  is  unfair  to  the 
majority  who  do  not  ;iot  or  destroy  col- 
lege property. 

The  very  opposite  is  true.  My  bill  is 
designed  to  keep  the  college  open  for 
the  vast  majority  of  students  who  are 
trying  to  get  an  education  and  who, 
themselves,  are  opposed  to  the  rioting, 
burning,  and  looting  which  has  forced 
many  schools  to  close  for  extended  pe- 
riods. Under  the  legislation  I  propose. 
Federal  intervention  in  college  riots  is 
forestalled  because  the  bill  puts  full  re- 
sponsibility for  keeping  the  colleges  open 
upon  the  college  administrators  where  it 
belongs.  Federal  funds  would  be  cut  off 
only  if  the  administrators  accede  to  the 
disruption  minority  and  allowed  the  col- 
lege to  close  or  be  disrupted. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Calen- 
dar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first  in- 
dividual bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


PRANK  KLEINERMAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  3377) 
for  the  relief  of  Frank  Kleinerman. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  3377 
Be  it  enacted  by  ffct  .Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
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Americm   in   CtmgreM   Ma«mM«(f.    That    the 
SecivtAry  o*  the  Treaaury  u  authorised  and 
<*l'ected  to   pay.   out  of  any   money  In   the 
Treaeury    not    otherwise    appropriated,    the 
•tun  of  ta.TlT.SO  to  rranJc  Kiatnerman  of  IS 
Meadowbrook  Road.  Loncmeadow.  MaMacbu- 
•ette.  In  full  Mttlement  of  hla  clatma  agalnat 
the    United    State*    for    damage    caused    to 
property  owned  by  him  at  38  Charles  Street. 
Merlden.   ConnecUcut,    due    to    the   freezing 
of  plumbing  and  heating  pipes  during  a  pe- 
riod of  seTere  cold  weather  due  to  the  refusal 
of  agento  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to 
permit  him  to  enter  the  premise*  and  take 
steps  to  protect  his  property.  No  part  of  the 
amount   appropriated   in   thU   Act  shall   be 
paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  account  of  tervlce*  rendered 
In  connecuon  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shaU  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceed- 
ing gl. 000. 


REFERENCE  OP  CLAIM  OP  JESUS 
J.  RODRIOUEZ 

The  Clerk  called  House  Resolution 
86.  referring  the  bill  (HJl.  1691)  to  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Court  of 
Claims. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  resolution  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


With  the  following  amendment: 
Strike  aU   after   the  enacting  clause   and 
Utaertu  -- 

_ 'That. notwithstanding  the  limitations  of 
section  3401  of  UUe  as  of  the  United  States 
Code,  or  any  other  sUtute  of  limitations.  Ju- 
risdiction U  hereby  conferred  on  the  United 
States  District  Court  of  the  District  of  Con- 
necticut to  hear,  determine  and  render  Judg- 
ment on  the  claims  of  Prank  KJelnerman  of 
15  Meadowbrook  Road,  Longmeadow.  Massa- 
chusetts, against  the  United  Sutes  for  dam- 
age to  property  owned  by  him  at  38  Charles 
Street,    Merlden,    Connecticut,    due    to    the 
freezing  of  plumbing  and  heaUng  pipes  dur- 
ing a  period  of  severe  cold  weather  due  to  the 
alleged  negligence  of  agents  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  In  refusing  to  permit  him  or 
hU  agents  to  enter  the  premises  and  the  al- 
leged negligence  of  the  agents  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  to  take  steps  to  protect 
his   property.   Nothing  in   this  Act  shall   be 
construed  as  an  admission  of  liability  on  the 
part  of   the  United  States.   The  action  au- 
thorized   herein   must    be    filed    within    one 
year  of  the  effective  date  of  this  Act." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  moUon  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table 


PEDRO  IRIZARRY  ODIDO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5000) 
for  the  relief  of  Pedro  Irlzarry  Guido 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  re- 
committed to  the  Committer  on  the 
Judiciary. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOHN  VINCENT  AMIRAULT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  2552) 
for  the  relief  of  John  Vincent  Amlrault 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CAPT.  JOHN  W.  BOOTH  HI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1808) 
for  the  reUef  of  Capt.  John  W.  Booth 

m. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 
H.R.  1806 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou*e  of 
Repreaentatives  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congreta  assembled.  That  Captain 
John  W.  Booth  ni  (United  SUtes  Air  Force), 
of  Des  Arc  Prairie,  Arkansas.  Is  relieved  of 
UablUty  to  the  United  States  In  the  amount 
of  ta.794.70,  representing  overpayments  of 
base  pay  received  by  him  for  the  period  be- 
ginning October  7,  l»eo,  and  ending  July  31, 
1967,  as  a  result  of  Inclusion  by  the  Air  Force, 
through  administrative  error,  for  pay  pur- 
poses of  service  by  the  said  Captain  John 
W.  Booth  m  as  a  midshipman  at  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy.  In  the  audit  and  set- 
tlement of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying  or 
disbursing  officer  of  the  United  States,  credit 
shall  be  given  for  amounts  for  which  liability 
Is  relieved  by  this  section. 

Sbc.  3.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
In  the  first  section  of  this  Act  In  excess  of 
10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney on  accotint  of  services  rendered  In 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shaU  be  fined  In  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page   1,  line  5,  strUe  "$3,794.70"  and 
Insert  "$3,011.30". 

On  page  1,  line  fl.  after  "overpayments  of 
base  pay"  insert  "and  flight  pay". 

On  page  1,  line  7,  strike  "July"  and  Insert 
"August". 

On  page  3.  strike  the  language  of  Unee  4 
through  13,  and  Insert: 

■Sbc.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of 
any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  Captain  John  W.  Booth  HI 
an  amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the 
amount  paid  by  him.  or  withheld  from  sums 
otherwise  due  him.  with  respect  to  the  in- 
debtedneas  to  the  United  States  specified  in 
the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
In  subeectlon  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be 
paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  account  of  service*  rendered 
In  connecUon  with  thU  claim,  and  the  same 
ShaU  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  subeectlon  shall  be 
deemed  grxillty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000." 


MRS.  BEATRICE  JAPPE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  1885) 
for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Beatrice  Jaffe. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unaiU- 
mous  consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  AILI  KALLIO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (HJl.  1999) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Aill  Kalllo 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMDR.  EDWIN  J.  SABEC.  U.S.  NAVY 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  5419) 
to  provide  reUef  for  Comdr.  Edwin  J 
Sabec,  U.S.  Navy. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bUl  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection 


AMALIA  P.  MONTERO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6375) 
for  the  relief  of  Amalla  P.  Montero 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  VITA  CUSUMANO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  1462) 
for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Vita  Cusumano. 

Mr.  HALL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MISS  JALILEH  PARH  SALAMETH  EL 
AHWAL 


The     committee     amendments     were 
agreed  to. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 


The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  1707) 
for  the  relief  of  Miss  Jallleh  Parah  Sal- 
ameth  El  Ahwal. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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MARTIN  H.  LOEFPLER 


The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  3165) 
for  the  relief  of  Martin  H.  Loefller. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HARRY  BUSH 


The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  3560) 
for  the  relief  of  Harry  Bush. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  3560 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Harry  Bush  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  compiled  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  316  of  that  Act  as  they 
relate  to  residence  and  physical  presence. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"That  In  the  administration  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  the  periods  of 
time  that  Arle  Rudolf  Buscb  (also  known  as 
Harry  Bush)  has  resided  in  the  United  States 
since  August  29,  1960,  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  meet  the  residence  and  physical 
presence  requirements  of  section  316  of  that 
Act." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  tiUe  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arle  Rudolf 
Busch  (also  known  as  Harry  Bush)". 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


MISS  MARIA  MOSIO 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  5107) 
for  the  relief  of  Miss  Maria  Mosio. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJl.  6107 
Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Maria  Moslo  may  be  classified 
as  a  child  within  the  meaning  of  section 
101(b)  (1)  (P)  of  the  Act,  upon  approval  of  a 
petition  filed  in  her  behalf  by  Stanley  Rajca. 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to 
section  304  of  the  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1.  line  8.  strike  out  "Act."  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Act: 
Provided,  That  the  natural  brothers  or  sister 
of  the  beneficiary  shall  not,  by  virtue  of 
such  relationship,  be  accorded  any  right, 
privilege,  ca-  sutxis  under  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


VISITACION  ENRIQUEZ  MAYPA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  6389) 
for  the  relief  of  Vlsltaclon  Enrlquez 
Maypa. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ERNESTO  ALUNDAY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (S.  648)  for 
the  relief  of  Ernesto  Alunday. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GIUSEPPE  DELINA 

■nie  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  3373) 
for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe  Dellna. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  3373 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  for  the 
purposes  of  section  244(a)(1)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  Giuseppe  De- 
Una  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  physically 
present  in  the  United  States  since  April  17, 
1952. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  Giuseppe  Dellna 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  per- 
manent residence  to  such  alien  as  provided 
for  in  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
instruct  the  proper  officer  to  deduct  one 
number  from  the  total  number  of  immigrant 
visas  and  conditional  entries  which  are  made 
available  to  natives  of  the  country  of  the 
alien's  birth  iinder  paragraphs  (1)  through 
(8)  of  section  203(a)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


THI     HUONG     NGUYEN     AND     HER 
MINOR  CHILD,  MINH  IJNH  NGUYEN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1104)  for 
the  relief  of  Thi  Huong  Nguyen  and  her 
minor  child,  Minh  Linh  Nguyen. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  1104 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That.  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Thi  Huong  Nguyen,  the  flanc6e 
of  Sergeant  Richard  Beshada,  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  and  her  minor  child,  Mlnh 


Llnh  Nguyen,  shall  be  eligible  for  visas  as 
nonimmigrant  temporary  visitors  for  a  period 
of  three  months:  Provided,  That  the  admin- 
istrative authmties  find  that  the  said  Thi 
Huong  Nguyen  is  coming  to  the  United 
States  with  a  bona  fide  Intention  of  being 
married  to  the  said  Sergeant  Richard 
Beshada  and  that  she  and  her  minor  child, 
Mlnh  Llnh  Nguyen,  are  found  otherwise  ad- 
missible under  the  immigration  laws.  In  the 
event  the  marriage  between  the  above- 
named  persons  does  not  occur  within  three 
months  after  the  entry  of  the  said  Thi  Huong 
Nguyen,  and  her  minor  child,  Minh  Llnh 
Nguyen,  they  shall  be  required  to  depart 
from  the  United  States  and  upon  failure  to 
do  so  shall  be  deported  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  sections  242  and  243  of  the 
ImmlgraUon  and  Nationality  Act.  In  the 
event  that  the  marriage  between  the  above- 
named  persons  shall  occur  within  three 
months  after  the  entry  of  the  said  Thi  Huong 
Nguyen  and  her  minor  child,  Mlnh  Llnh 
Nguyen,  the  Attorney  General  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  record  the  lawful  admission 
for  permanent  residence  of  the  said  Thi 
Huong  Nguyen  and  her  minor  child,  Mlnh 
Llnh  Nguyen,  as  of  the  date  of  the  payment 
by  them  of  the  required  visa  fees. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


YAU  MING  CHINN  (GON  MING  LOO) 

The  Clerk  called  the  blU  (S.  1438)  for 
the  relief  of  Yau  Ming  Chlnn  (Gon  Ming 
Loo). 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHI  JEN  PENG 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1531)  for 
the  relief  of  Chi  Jen  Peng. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S. 1631 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Chi  Jen  Feng  shall  be  held  and  consid- 
ered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  as  of 
Augxist  1,  1954. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


CAPT.  MELVIN  A.  KAYE 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  1453) 
for  the  relief  of  Capt.  Melvin  A.  Kaye. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPELAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOECK  KUNCEK 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  1698) 
for  the  relief  of  Joeck  Kimcek. 
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Mr.  HAUj.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aak  unani- 
mous coDMnt  that  thla  blU  be  paoed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  ot  the  grentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection.  ^ 
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ROBEaiT  W.   BARRIE  AND 
MAROUERTTE  J.  BARRIE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2037) 
for  the  relief  of  Robert  W.  Barrle  and 
Marguerite  J.  Barrie. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
HJi.  ao37 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seitate  and  Home  of 
Hepreaentattves  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congress  aaaembUd,  That  Robert 
W.  B*nie  of  San  Diego.  Caliromla.  is  relieved 
of  lUbUity  to  the  UnlMd  SUtM  in  tbe 
amount  of  $873.01.  and  Marguerite  J.  Barrle 
of  San  Diego.  California,  la  relieved  of  liabil- 
ity to  tbe  United  States  in  tbe  amount  of 
•7<8  80.  ttlfeb  sums  representing  expenses  In- 
curred in-the  shipment  of  household  goods 
from  San  Diego.  California,  to  Hartford.  Con- 
necticut, incident  to  their  retirement  from 
active  service  In  the  United  States  Navy.  In 
the  audit  and  settlement  of  the  accounts  of 
any  certifying  or  disbursing  officer  of  the 
United  States,  credit  shall  be  given  for 
amotmu  for  which  UabUlty  Is  rellered  by 
this  section. 

Skc.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
la  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, to  Robert  W.  Barrle  and  Mar- 
guerite J.  Barrle,  respectively,  an  amount 
equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the  amounts  paid 
by  him  or  her,  or  withheld  from  sums  other- 
wise due  him  or  her.  with  respect  to  the  in- 
debtedness to  the  United  States  specified  In 
the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

<b)  No  part  of  tbe  amount  appropriated 
la  subeectlon  (a)  of  this  section  m  excess  of 
10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  deliv- 
ered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney 
on  account  of  services  rendered  in  connec- 
tion with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be 
unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  person  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subeectlon  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not 
exceeding  •1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1.  line  9,  after  "Connecticut." 
Insert  "and  from  Hartford,  Conn .  to  San 
Diego,  Calif..". 

On  page  2.  line  12,  after  "section"  strike 
"In  excess  of  iO  per  centum  thereof". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


hundred  and  thirty-eight  boura  of  annual 
leave,  in  full  settlement  of  all  claims  of  the 
said  Carlo  DeMarco  against  the  United  State* 
for  compensation  for  the  loae  of  such  leave 
which  was  earned  by  him  In  the  year*  IMS 
to  1M7,  IneltMlve,  while  he  was  employed 
In  the  United  States  Poet  Oflloe  in  Toms 
River.  New  Jersey,  which  was  not  credited 
to  hla  leave  account  by  reaeon  of  a  failure 
to  credit  prior  Federal  service  In  computing 
his  leave. 

Sec.  2.  Section  203(c)  of  the  Annual  and 
Sick  Leave  Act  of  IMl,  as  amended  (85  Stat. 
680.  67  Stat.  137;  5  VA.C.  2082(c)).  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  the  leave  granted 
by  this  Act.  and  such  leave  likewise  shall 
not  affect  the  use  or  accumulation,  pursuant 
to  applicable  law,  of  other  annual  leave 
earned  by  the  said  Carlo  DeMarco.  None 
of  the  leave  granted  by  thU  Act  shall  be 
settled  by  means  of  a  cash  payment  In  the 
event  sueh  leave  or  part  thereof  remains  un- 
used at  the  time  the  said  Carlo  DeMarco  Is 
separated  by  death  or  otherwise  from  the 
Federal  service. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1.  line  8.  after  "two  hundred" 
strike  "and  thirty-eight". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  'aid  on  the  table. 


ROBERT  G.  SMITH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3723) 

for  the  relief  ol  Robert  G.  Smith. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BEVERLY  MEDLOCK  AND  RLTH  LEE 
MEDLOCK 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  3920 > 
for  the  relief  of  Beverly  Medlock  and 
Ruth  Lee  Medlock. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CARLO  DiMARCO 

The  Clerk  called  the  blU  (H.R.  2209) 
for  the  relief  of  Carlo  DeMarco. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  2209 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  the 
admlnutratlon  of  the  annual  leave  account 
of  Carlo  DeMarco,  a  postal  employee  of  the 
Toms  River  Poet  Office.  New  Jersey,  there 
•hall  be  added  a  separate  account  of  two 


DR.  EMIL  BRUNO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4105) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Emil  Bruno 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


America   in   Congress   assembled.   That    tbe 
Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury  is  hereby  author- 
ised and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money 
In  the  TreMury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
to  Richard  S.  Bell  the  sum  of  83 13. 88  In  full 
•etklement  of  all  claims  against  the  United 
States  and  against  Bernard  L.  Coulter  arising 
out  of  an  accident  which  occurred  In  Chlcagc , 
nilnoU,   on   December    17.    1983.   when   said 
Bernard  L.  Coulter  was  operating  a  Govern- 
ment motor  vehicle  In  the  course  of  his  duties 
as  an  employee  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  In  full  satisfaction  of 
the  Judgment  and  costs  entered  against  the 
said  Bernard  L.  Coulter  In  civil  action  num- 
bered 64  MI  16879  In  the  Municipal  Court  for 
the  Prist  Municipal  District  of  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Cooke  County.  Illinois,  based  upon 
said  accident.  No  part  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated  In  this  section   in  excess  of  25  per 
centum  thereof  shaU  be  paid  or  delivered  to 
or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  ac- 
count of  service*  rendered  In  connection  with 
this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful, 
any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  (1.000. 

Sbc.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out 
of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  the  simi  of  $9.50  to  Bernard  L. 
Coulter  m  full  settlement  of  hU  claims  for 
reimbursement  for  coats  he  was  required  to 
pay  by  reason  of  entry  of  judgment  In  civil 
action  referred  to  In  section  1  of  this  Act. 
No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this 
section  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
In  any  siun  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1.  line  8.  after  "December  17, 
strike  "1982"  and  insert  "1981". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFEBED  BY   MR.  GROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross:  On  page 
2.  line  3.  correct  the  spelling  of  the  word 
"First". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


BERNARD  L.  COULTER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJI.  4658) 
for  the  relief  of  Bernard  L.  Coulter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

H.R.  4888 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    State*    of 


ALBERT  E.  JAMESON,   JR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5337) 
for  the  relief  of  the  late  Albert  E.  Jame- 
son. Jr. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  6337 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  determining  the  enUtlement 
of  Albert  E.  Jameson.  Junior  (Social  Security 
Account  Number  XXX-XX-XXXX) .  of  Hyde  Park, 
Massachusetts,  to  disability  Insurance  bene- 
fite  under  section  223  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (and  to  a  period  of  disablUty  under  sec- 
tion 218(1)  of  such  Act),  the  said  Albert  K. 
Jameson  shall  be  deemed  to  have  filed  ap- 
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plication  for  such  benefits  as  required  by 
section  223(a)(1)(C)  of  such  Act  (and  for 
the  establishment  of  a  period  of  disability 
as  required  by  section  216(1)  (2)  (B)  of  such 
Act)  Immediately  before  his  death  on  No- 
vember 1.  1984. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
1  econsider  waa  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  RUTH  BRUNNER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  9488) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ruth  Brunner. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar. 


FURTHER  CONTINUING  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1969 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  for  the  Immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  782)  making  further  continuing  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  1969,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  hope  I  shall  not 
have  to  object,  I  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity only  in  the  last  few  minutes  to  read 
this  resolution.  I  wonder  If  the  gentle- 
man would  give  us  a  brief  explanation 
as  to  what  is  here  proposed? 

Mr.  MAHON.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  House  on  May  21  passed  H.R. 
11400.  the  second  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill  for  fiscal  year  1969,  covering 
about  $3.7  billion.  About  $1.3  billion  of 
that  was  for  increased  pay  costs  as  a 
result  of  pay  raises  heretofore  authorized 
by  Congress.  There  are  other  salary 
fimds  involved  not  related  to  the  in- 
creased pay  rate  legislation. 

The  b'il.  of  course,  went  to  the  other 
body,  where  It  Is  presently  being  consid- 
ered. We  hope  that  it  will  soon  be  passed 
so  that  we  can  go  to  conference  and 
settle  the  various  items  of  difference 
between  the  two  bodies. 

The  committee  in  the  other  body,  in 
reporting  the  bill,  added  some  $673  mil- 
lion above  the  House — mostly  as  a  result 
of  further  budget  requests  from  the  Pres- 
ident. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  makes  the  pending 
resolution  so  urgent  is  that  salary  funds 
for  various  agencies  and  funds  for  the 
compensation  of  veterans  and  others  are 
involved  here.  The  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment payroll,  for  example,  I  am  advised 
is  payable  on  Thursday  of  this  week- 
day after  tomorrow.  Others  will  be  fall- 
ing due  in  the  coming  days. 

So,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  It  may  take 
some  time  to  settle  the  differences  be- 
tween the  House  and  the  Senate  versions 
of  the  second  supplemental  bill,  and  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  it  has  not  as  yet 


passed  the  other  body.  It  was  thought 
necessary  that  the  required  funds  be 
promptly  made  available  so  that  every- 
one who  is  entitled  to  receive  salary  or 
compensation  will  do  so  at  their  regular- 
ly scheduled  times. 

May  I  point  out  further  that  imder 
this  joint  resolution  no  new  employees 
can  be  hired. 

Furthermore,  it  does  not  increase  the 
pay  of  anyone  beyont*  what  they  are  now 
authorized  to  receive. 

It  does  not  permit  any  new  contracts 
to  be  entered  into. 

It  does  not  permit  initiation  of  any 
new  programs. 

And  it  does  not  permit  expansion  of 
any  existing  programs. 

It  is  merely  Intended  to  avoid  delays 
in  authorized  salary  and  compensation 
payments. 

What  it  really  does  is  to  borrow  funds 
from  the  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
which  we  passed  through  the  House  on 
May  21. 

Mr.  GROSS.  As  a  cold  matter  of  fact, 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  would  not 
provide  for  borrowing  from  supplemen- 
tal funds  because  those  funds  are  not  yet 
in  existence — they  have  not  been  appro- 
priated, lacking  full  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Congress  and  the  signing  of  the 
bill  by  the  President,  but  I  do  imder- 
stand  what  the  gentleman  means.  It 
would  be  borrowing  money  that  does 
not  exist  legsOly. 
Would  the  gentleman  agree  with  that? 
Mr.  MAHON.  I  was  using  the  term 
"borrow*  in  a  very  general  way.  In  other 
words,  what  we  are  doing  is  lifting  out 
of  the  other  bill  certain  fimds  which  are 
urgently  required  for  pay  and  compensa- 
tion. Technically  it  is  not,  of  course,  bor- 
rowing. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  does  not  change  any 
rates  of  pay;  it  simply  finances  opera- 
tions as  they  now  exist  with  respect  to 
the  number  of  personnel  and  the  pay- 
ment of  personnel. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. We  had  hoped  that  we  could  have 
avoided  this,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
it  has  taken  a  little  more  time  than  some 
had  anticipated  on  the  second  supple- 
mental, we  have  to  do  something  about 
this  as  I  now  see  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  further 
question: 

Is  there  another  continuing  resolution 
in  existence? 

Mr.  MAHON.  A  continuing  resolution 
for  fiscal  1970  is  scheduled  for  consider- 
ation in  the  early  future,  probably  next 
week. 

Congress  has  gotten  off  to  a  slow  start. 
President  Johnson  submitted  his  budget 
in  January  and  President  Nixon  submit- 
ted the  amended  budget  about  April  15, 
and  it  has  just  not  been  possible  for  the 
authorizing  committees  to  authorize  pro- 
grams and  enact  the  programs  into  law 
and  for  the  appropriation  bills  to  be 
cleared. 

So  a  continuing  resolution  for  the 
forthcoming  fiscal  year  will  be  necessary. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Then  we  may  expect  next 
week  a  continuing  resolution  dealing 
with  the  entire  Government;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 


Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  response. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
further  reserve  the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas,  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  Am  I  cor- 
rect in  assuming  that  this  continuing 
resolution  comes  imder  the  Holman  rule 
and  is  subject  to  amendment? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  assume  that  it 
would  be  subject  to  amendment.  It  is  a 
Joint  resolution.  It  speaks  for  itself,  and 
it  provides  for  authorized  pay  and  com- 
pensation for  Federal  workers  and 
others. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  The  gentleman 
has.  I  think,  hit  the  nail  on  the  head.  I 
want  to  ask  him  as  to  the  possibility 
of  an  amendment  involving  the  pay  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  view  of  yes- 
terday's decision.  What  would  be  the 
gentleman's  attitude  about  an  amend- 
ment prohibiting  any  of  these  funds  pro- 
vided for  in  this  continuing  resolution 
going  to  pay  for  salaries  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court? 

Mr.  MAHON.  That  would  be  a  matter, 
of  course,  for  the  Speaker  to  rule  upon, 
as  to  whether  or  not  it  would  be  germane 
to  this  resolution.  I  am  not  at  the  mo- 
ment aware  of  the  exact  extent  of  funds 
included  in  the  pending  resolution  for 
the  Court,  but  in  view  of  the  general  pay 
raise  legislation  involved  it  is  fair  to 
assume  that  some  of  these  fimds  would 
be  for  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  At  least  that  part 
involving  the  pay  raise? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  think  so. 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQXTDIT 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry  . 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Chair  would  such  an 
amendment  to  prohibit  utilization  of  any 
of  these  fimds  for  pajing  the  salaries  of 
the  UJ3.  Supreme  Court  be  considered 
germane  to  this  continuing  joint 
resolution? 

The  SPEAKER.  In  response  to  the 
parliamentary  inquiry,  the  Chair  does 
not  feel  that  that  question  should  be 
passed  upon  prior  to  the  situation 
actually  arising. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
further  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  genUeman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  At  what  point, 
Mr.  Speaker,  then  during  the  debate  on 
this  joint  resolution  today  would  it  be 
in  order  to  offer  such  an  amendment? 

The  SPEAKER.  After  consent  is 
granted  for  consideration  of  the  Joint 
resolution  if  it  Is  granted,  it  would  be 
subject  to  the  5-minute  rule. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER,  I  thank  the 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Mahon)  ? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  clerk  read  the  joint  resolution,  as 
follows: 
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Heaolved  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of  Mtp- 
retentmtiv—  o/  thm  United  Stute*  of  Amerlom 
fn  Congre**  aatembUd.  Tb*t  tlMi«  u«  banby 
•pproi^ated  out  of  an,  matmj  in  tb«  TYmm- 
ury  not  otherwise  approprlAted,  and  out  of 
•ppUcAble  corporate  or  other  revenue*. 
recelpU.  and  funda  for  the  MrenU  depwt- 
menta.  agencies,  corporations,  and  other  or- 
ganisational unite  of  the  OoTemment  suoh 
amounts  as  ( I )  may  be  necessary  to  cover 
salaries,  compensation,  and  pay  (Including 
pensions  and  retired  pay)  f-^r  the  Oscal  year 
1M9,  and  (3)  are  provided  for  In  the  "Sec- 
ond Supplemental  Appropriations  Act.  19418, " 
as  reported  to  the  Senate  June  11,  19&9.  with 
amendments  (Senate  Report  Ho.  91-238,  91st 
Oongrass). 

8BC.  3.  Appropriations  made  by  this  Joint 
resolution  shall  be  available  to  the  extent 
and  In  the  manner  which  would  be  provided 
by  the  Second  Supplemental  Approprlattons 
Act.  1988,  as  reported  to  the  Senate,  and  all 
expenditures  made  pursuant  to  this  joint 
resolution  shall  be  charged  to  the  applicable 
appropriation,  fund,  or  autlKwlsatlon  when- 
ever such  Act  Is  enacted  Into  law. 

~Th«  SPEAKER.  The  Question  Is  on  the 
efigToa<m'ent  and  third  reading  of  tbe 
Joint  reaolutlon. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  passage  of  the  Joint  resolution. 
The  joint  resolution  was  passed. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Biir.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  enactment  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  782  is  occasioned 
by  the  fact  that  Congress  has  not  com- 
pleted Its  action  on  the  second  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  for  1969  and 
our  faithful  postal  employees  would  not 
be  paid  their  salaries  on  Thursday  next, 
June  19  if  this  resolution  were  not  ap- 
proved. 

Mo«t  of  the  Federal  service  has  an  ade- 
quate lag  In  the  payment  of  salaries 
which  would  not  necessitate  approval  of 
this  resolution,  but  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment operates  under  a  different  pay 
arrangement,  and  without  the  resolu- 
tion postal  employees  could  not  receive 
their  salary  checks  on  Thursday. 

Just  as  our  distinguished  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Maron), 
has  Indicated  to  the  House,  this  resolu- 
tion: 
First,  authorizes  no  new  employees: 
Second,  provides  for  no  Increase  In 
salaries  beyond  the  levels  authorized  for 
employees  at  present; 

Third,  permits  the  Government  to  en- 
ter Into  no  new  contracts; 

Fourth,  permits  the  Initiation  of  no 
new  programs;  and 

Fifth,  simply  provides  that  the  funds 
expended  for  salaries  and  compensation 
imder  this  resolution  shall  be  deducted 
from  amounts  provided  In  the  second 
supplemental  appropriation  bill,  which  Is 
now  being  considered  by  the  other  body. 
This  resolution  also  will  permit  a  Ju- 
dicious conference  between  the  House 
and  the  other  body  with  respect  to  our 
differences  on  amounts  provided  In  the 
bill.  If  we  had  not  approved  this  resolu- 
tion, the  pressures  to  agree  to  a  confer- 
ence In  time  for  the  postal  employees  to 
be  paid  on  Thursday  would  have  been 
so  great  that  the  conferencees  would  not 
have  been  in  a  position  to  carefully  ex- 


plore the  merits  of  our  differences  with 
the  other  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  generally  I  am  opposed  to 
leclslatlnc  in  this  manner,  but  under  the 
circumstances  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  other  way  in  which  we  can  provide 
for  the  pay  of  Federal  employees  since 
the  second  supplemental  appropriation 
bin  has  not  been  enacted  into  law. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  QR068  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  caU  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  roU,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


[Roll  No.  83) 

Alexander 

Denaey 

Uathlaa 

Anderson, 

Dom 

MUler.  CalU. 

Tenn. 

Downing 

Moorhead 

Aahbrook 

Duiskl 

Nedzl 

Ashley 

■ckhardt 

O-Hara 

Bates 

Edwards,  La. 

Olsen 

Blaggl 

Pallon 

Ottlnger 

Bingham 

Parbateln 

Pollock 

BlatnUc 

Foley 

PoweU 

Brademas 

Praser 

PurceU 

Brasco 

Gallagher 

Reuse 

Brock 

Oannata 

Roberts 

CahlU 

Qlaimo 

Rosenthal 

Carey 

Hal  pern 

St.  Onge 

Casey 

H«bert 

ChappeU 

HoUfleld 

Scheuer 

Clark 

Ichord 

Stephens 

Clausen. 

Jarman 

Talcott 

Don  H. 

Kee 

Teague.  Tex. 

Conyera 

Klrwan 

Thompson,  da. 

Corman 

Kluczynskl 

Thompaon,  N.J 

Cramer 

Leggett 

Wold 

Oelaney 

MalUlard 

Wolff 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  365 
Members  have  answered  to  th^lr  names, 
a  quonmi. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERMISSION   FOR   COMMITTEE   ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  REPORTS 

Mr.  YOUNQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoLAifD).  Without  objection.  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  CIGARETTE  SMOK- 
ING ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  caU  up 
House  Resolution  437  and  ask  for  its  Im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  reaolutlon,  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  437 

Reaolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  tills 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  reeolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the 
Union  for  the  oonslderaUon  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
6543 )  to  extend  public  health  protection  with 
respect  to  cigarette  smoking,  and  for  other 
purposes.  After  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue 
not  to  exceed  three  hours,  to  be  equally  di- 


vided and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commeroe.  the 
bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  tindar  the 
flve-mlnute  rule.  At  th*  conclualon  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shaU  rise  and  report  the  blU  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previoua  quea- 
tlon  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Youko)  Is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Quillek)  ,  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
require. 

Mr.  Spekaer,  House  Resolution  437 
provides  an  open  rule  with  3  hours  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  HJl. 
6543  to  extend  public  health  protection 
with  respect  to  cigarette  smoking,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  purpose  of  HJl.  6543  Is  to 
strengthen  the  warning  label  which  must 
appear  on  cigarette  packages  and  to 
postpone  the  termination  date  on  pre- 
emption of  certain  aspects  of  regulation 
of  cigarette  advertising  from  July  1, 
1969,  to  July  1,  1975. 

The  bill,  as  amended,  would  require 
the  following  label  on  cigarette  pack- 
ages: 

Warning,  Tlie  Surgeon  Oenersl  baa  de- 
termined that  cigarette  smoking  Is  danger- 
ous to  your  health  and  may  cause  lung 
cancer  or  other  dlseaaea. 

This  is  a  stronger  warning  than  that 
required  at  the  present  time. 

No  statement  relating  to  smoking  and 
health,  other  than  that  cited  above,  shall 
be  required  on  a  cigarette  package. 

No  statement  relating  to  smoking  and 
health  shall  be  required  In  the  advertis- 
ing of  cigarettes  which  are  so  labeled. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  not  later  than  18  months 
after  enactment  of  this  legislation,  shall 
report  to  Congress  concerning  current 
Information  on  health  consequences  of 
smoking  and  making  recommendations. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  also 
required  to  report  and  make  recom- 
mendations within  18  months. 

Any  violator  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor and  on  conviction  shall  be 
subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,- 
000. 

Upon  application  of  the  Attorney  C3en- 
eral  and  for  cause  shown,  the  U.S.  dis- 
trict courts  are  invested  with  jurisdiction 
to  prevent  and  restrain  violations. 

Packages  of  cigarettes  for  export  be- 
yond the  Jurisdiction  of  the  internal  rev- 
enue laws  shall  be  exempt  from  the  re-  i 
qulrements  of  the  act,  but  such  exemp- 
tions shall  not  apply  to  cigarettes  for 
sale  or  distribution  to  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  provisions  of  the  act  affecting  the 
regulation  of  advertising  shall  terminate 
on  July  1, 1975. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  437  in  order  that  HH. 
6543  may  be  considered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the    gentleman    from    Tennessee    (Mr. 

QinLI.KN). 
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Mr.  QUILLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Yoitno)  has 
pointed  out.  HJl.  6543  provides  for  a  6- 
year  extension  of  present  legislation  cov- 
ering public  health  protection  with  re- 
spect to  cigarette  smoking  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  bill  will  be  presented  imder  an 
open  rule,  with  3  hours  of  general  debate, 
upon  the  adoption  of  House  Resolution 
437. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  stiffen 
the  warning  currently  required  on  all 
cigarette  packages  and  to  prohibit  for  an 
additional  period  of  6  years  any  regula- 
tion or  interference  with  tobacco  adver- 
tising by  any  Federal  or  State  regulatory 
agencies. 

Currently,  each  cigarette  package  must 
contain  the  following: 

Caution:  Cigarette  Smoking  May  Be  Dan- 
gerous To  Tour  Health. 

This  Is  to  be  amended  to  read: 
Warning.   The   Surgeon   General   Has   De- 
termlned  That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Danger- 
ous To  Your  Health  And  May  Cause  Lung 
Cancer  Or  Other  Diseases. 

The  current  act  expires  on  June  30  of 
this  year.  The  bill  would  extend  the  act 
through  Jime  30,  1976. 

By  extending  the  act,  the  bill  effec- 
tively continues  the  current  absolute  pro- 
hibition placed  upon  all  regulatory  agen- 
cies. Federal  and  State.  None  may  inter- 
fere with  or  place  any  limitation  upon 
cigarette  advertising,  nor  can  they  re- 
quire any  other  caution  to  be  placed  upon 
a  cigarette  package  than  is  already  pro- 
vided by  the  bill. 

In  effect.  Congress  retains  full,  com- 
plete, and  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  such 
areas  through  June  30,  1975.  This  would 
preclude  both  the  FCC  tmd  the  FTC  from 
proceeding  with  their  announced  Inten- 
tions of:  First,  effectively  stopping  tele- 
vision advertising  of  cigarettes;  and, 
second,  effectively  stopping  the  adver- 
tising of  cigarettes  in  any  printed  form. 

These  results  would  be  achieved  not 
by  prohibition  of  such  advertisements 
but  by  requiring  the  advertiser  to  In- 
clude material  so  damaging  to  his  prod- 
uct as  to,  in  effect,  destroy  his  own 
business. 

Except  for  the  change  In  the  language 
of  the  caution  and  in  the  extension  of 
the  prohibition  to  all  regulatory  agencies 
through  June  30,  1975,  the  rest  of  the 
bill  H Jl.  6543  Is  a  word-for-word  restate- 
ment of  the  current  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  grow  tobacco,  not 
cancer,  in  the  First  District  of  Tennessee 
and  throughout  the  Nation,  and  I  chal- 
lenge the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United 
States  to  prove  otherwise. 

In  the  uproar  over  the  alleged  con- 
nection between  smoking  and  cancer 
which  followed  the  Surgeon  General's 
report,  many  people  were  led  to  believe 
that  there  Is  conclusive  medical  proof  of 
such  a  connection. 

This  Is  not  true.  In  spite  of  all  the 
research  that  has  been  undertaken. 
there  is  still  dispute,  even  among  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession,  about  a 
connection  between  smcddng  and  ill 
health. 
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Tobacco  growers,  in  fact  the  whole 
industry,  must  not  be  put  out  of  busi- 
ness, and  the  bill  before  us  today  allows 
ample  time  for  research  and  development 
to  protect  the  health  of  the  people  who 
smoke. 

During  the  Ufe  of  this  bill,  a  6-year 
extension  of  the  present  measure,  the 
tobacco  Industry  and  the  great  scientists 
of  this  land  teamed  with  the  best  in  the 
medical  field,  will  conduct  extensive  tests 
to  determine  the  causes  of  cancer. 

The  word  of  one  man — the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  United  States,  who  has 
said  that  smoking  causes  cancer — 
should  not  be  taken  as  final  law.  Rather, 
we  should  %eave  it  up  to  the  majority  of 
the  medical  profession  to  decide. 

The  tobacco  industry  in  this  country 
started  with  the  Indians  when  they  grew 
some  form  of  tobacco  for  use.  liien  came 
the  settlers  and  development,  progress 
and  growth,  until  today  the  burley  to- 
bacco group  in  my  district  and  through- 
out the  burley  belt  Is  of  the  highest 
quality  in  the  land.  The  same  is  true  of 
other  types  of  tobsicco. 

It  is  unfair  to  let  one  individual  and  a 
biu-eaucratic  agency  put  a  great  indus- 
try out  of  business,  when  it  is  entirely  up 
to  the  individual  whether  he  wants  to 
use  tobacco. 

We  need  6  additional  years  to  give  the 
fine  doctors  throughout  the  Nation  an 
opportunity  to  go  forward  with  their 
studies  and  work  to  control  and  cure 
cancer. 

This  bill  provides  a  sterner  warning  on 
cigarette  packages  than  the  last  meas- 
ure adopted  by  Congress.  This,  in  Itself, 
is  a  message  to  the  individual  user,  but 
It  does  not  put  an  end  to  the  great  in- 
dustry which  produces  an  income  for 
survival  of  so  many  in  my  district  and 
elsewhere  in  this  country. 

Failure  of  Congress  to  act  to  prohibit 
regulation  of  or  interference  with  to- 
bacco advertising  will  result  in  extensive 
loss  of  revenue  to  newspapers,  magazines, 
and  broadcasting  media. 

And  to  many  people,  including  a  large 
number  in  my  own  home  district,  it 
would  mean  a  total  loss  of  Income. 

We  must  not  allow  this  to  happen  In 
the  face  of  such  flimsy  evidence  against 
cigarettes,  nor  should  we  allow  regula- 
tion of  cigarette  advertising  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  Federal  agencies,  from 
which  only  chaos  could  result. 
In  a  nutshell — let  us  sum  it  all  up: 
A  30-word  statement  in  HJl.  6543  will 

decide  which  branch  of  Government 

Congress  or  the  regulatory  agencies — has 
the  power  to  determine  what  may  or  may 
not  be  advertised  for  sale  to  the  public. 

The  Issue  goes  far  beyond  the  question 
of  smoking  and  health.  It  strikes  at  the 
fundamental  question  of  policymaking 
by  the  elected  legislative  branch  or  by 
appointed  regulatory  agencies,  which 
have  been  called  the  headless  "fourth 
branch"  of  Government. 

In  the  1965  Cigarette  Act  and  again  in 
the  present  act.  Congress  has  affirmed 
its  intention  of  remaining  the  "exclu- 
sive policymaker."  Refusal  to  surrender 
congressional  function  to  the  regulatory 
agencies  is  the  mesining  of  the  30-word 
preemption  provision,  section  5(b)  of 
H.R.  6543. 
Without  this  ounce  of  preemption  Con- 


gress will  give  the  green  light  to  the 
architects  of  administrative  chaos.  Today 
cigarettes  are  the  target.  Tomorrow,  the 
victims  may  be  dairy  products,  automo- 
biles, and  others  which  have  been  called 
"hazardous  to  health."  For  the  decision 
of  what  legal  products  may  be  advertised, 
and  how,  will  be  left  to  the  appointive, 
anonymous  alphabetical  agencies. 

Here  is  the  outline  of  the  shape  of 
things  to  come  if  Congress  fails  to  assert 
its  primacy  via  preemption: 

The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission will  ban  all  cigarette  advertis- 
ing on  radio  and  television.  It  bases  this 
censorship  on  a  concern  for  the  public 
health,  but  ignores  the  Surgeon  General's 
view  the  proposed  ban  is  not  a  particu- 
larly desirable  public  health  measure. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  will 
force  all  cigarette  advertising  to  include 
such  dire  warnings  of  disease  and  death, 
that  the  industry  would  be  compelled  to 
stop  advertising  entirely.  The  FTC  warn- 
ing statement  goes  beyond  what  the 
Surgeon  General  has  proposed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  Sur- 
geon General  Is  referred  to  in  section  4, 
line  9  of  this  bill?  There  are  a  number 
of  Surgeons  General  throughout  the  Gov- 
ernment. What  Surgeon  General  Is  re- 
ferred to. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  The  information  sub- 
mitted in  our  committee  is  that  it  is  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  it  the  Surgeon  General 
of  the  Public  Health  Service? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  No,  It  refers  to  one 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Supposing  the  next  Sur- 
geon General  would  take  a  different  posi- 
tion, then  what  happens  since  this  lan- 
guage involving  an  unnamed  Surgeon 
General  is  written  into  permanent  law? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  As  I  stated,  I  think  we 
should  leave  it  up  to  the  best  medical 
minds  of  this  country,  to  the  majority, 
to  make  an  extensive  and  exhaustive 
study  and  bring  back  to  Congress  the 
medical  facts. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  language  reads: 

Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Deter- 
mined That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous 
to  Your  Health  and  May  Cause  Lung  Cancer 
or  Other  Diseases. 

The  next  Surgeon  General  may  say 
cigarette  smoking  is  not  necessarily  dan- 
gerous. What  do  we  then  do  with  the  law? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  The  gentleman  has 
raised  a  good  point,  but  the  committee  in 
explaining  this  to  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee said  it  was  the  decision  of  the 
Surgeon  (General  of  the  United  States 
and  therefore  they  wanted  the  warning 
to  state  that  It  was  the  Surgeon  General. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  it  seems  to  me  the 
bill  ought  to  at  least  specify  the  Sur- 
geon General  of  the  United  States. 
Otherwise  it  might  be  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral of  the  Navy,  the  Surgeon  General  of 
the  Army,  or  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Air  Force.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
more  we  have  in  various  capacities  in 
the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  As  I  said,  the  gentle- 
man has  raised  a  good  point,  and  that  is 
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why  we  have  »n  open  rule  with  3  hours 
of  generml  debate. 

Mr.  OR068.  Does  the  gentleman  sup- 
pose we  could  get  an  amendment  adopted 
to  this  bill  to  require  that  every  bottle  of 
whisky  to  the  effect  that  "This  may  be 
dangerous  to  your  health  if  you  drink  It"? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  If  this  bill  Is  not  passed. 
I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
I  would  predict  we  will  have  these  alpha- 
betic regxilatory  agencies  cramming  all 
kinds  of  regulations  down  our  throats  if 
Congress  does  not  exercise  its  authority 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  OROes.  Then  how  about  a  label 
on  every  pound  of  butter,  which  if  eaten 
In  excess  can  be  injurious  to  health,  and 
every  box  of  candy,  and  so  on  with 
respect  to  scores  of  products? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  It  could  lead  to  a  ridic- 
ulous trend.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Without  preempting  the  big  brother 
act  of  the  regulatory  agencies,  we  will 
«ee  tl\e.  following  crazy  quilt  of  regulation 
in  cigarette  advertising: 

A  package  of  cigarettes  will  be  labeled 
by  Congress: 

Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  De- 
termined That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dan- 
gerous to  Tour  Health  and  May  Cause  Lung 
Cancer  and  Other  Diseases. 

A  cigarette  advertisement  in  a  na- 
tional magazine  or  newspaper — assum- 
ing a  manufacturer  would  nm  it  at  all — 
would  disparage  Itself  by  order  of  the 
FTC  and  warn: 

cigarette  Smoking  is  Dangerous  to  Health 
and  May  Cause  Death  from  Cancer.  Coronary 
Heart  Disease.  Chronic  Bronchitis,  Pul- 
monary Kmphysema  and  Other  Diseases. 

Plus  the  latest  PTC  "tar"  and  nicotine 
ratings. 

No  cigarette  advertising  at  all  would 
be  carried  on  television  and  radio,  by 
order  of  the  PCC. 

What  is  behind  the  uprising  of  these 
two  creatures  of  Congress?  Arrogance  of 
power  and  prohibitionist  zeal  are  cer- 
tainly factors.  But  In  addition  there  Is 
In  the  cigarette  controversy  a  measure 
of  relief  from  growing  public  criticism. 
Most  recent  victim  is  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  A  185- page  report  by  seven 
law  students  attacked  the  agency  for 
"spectacular  lassitude  and  office  absen- 
teeism, incompetence  by  the  most  modest 
standards,  and  lack  of  commitment  to 
their  regulatory  missions." 

President  Tnunan  said: 

If  you  can't  stand  the  heat,  get  out  of 
the  kitchen. 

Apparently,  the  advice  Is  being  modi- 
fied: "If  you  cant  stand  the  heat.  Jiunp 
on  the  antlsmoking  bandwagon." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  case  against  cigarette 
smoking  seems  to  be  developing  Into  the 
"case  of  the  missing  evidence." 

The  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee,  in  13  days  and 
1,807  pages  of  testimony,  discovered  that 
there  are  two  sides  to  the  smoking  and 
cancer  controversy,  only  one  of  which 
has  been  revealed  to  the  public. 

The  American  people  have  been  bar- 
raged  with  antlsmoking  literature,  com- 
mercials on  radio  and  television,  news- 
paper stories,   films   before   their  dvlc 
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clubs,  and  pamphlets,  and  all  of  this  has 
been  one  sided. 

Committee  members  had  been  exposed 
to  the  same  antlsmoking  campaign,  but 
they  had  an  advantage  over  the  general 
public.  In  the  course  of  their  hearings, 
they  compiled  pages  of  testimony  that 
directly  contradicted  popular,  or  publi- 
cized, views  that  smoking  causes  cancer. 
I  include  the  following  quotes  at  this 
point: 

Don  Smoking  Cattr  Luno  Cancks? 
Thomas  H.  Brem,  MD,  Professor  and 
Chairman,  Department  of  Medicine,  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California  School  of  Medi- 
cine: "A  person  of  true  sclenUflc  discipline 
would  never  make  a  final  Judgment  on  the 
type  of  evidence  presented  In  favor  of  the 
hypothesis." 

Sheldon  C.  Sommera,  M.D.,  Clinical  Pro- 
fessor of  Pathology.  Columbia  University 
Medical  College:  "After  at  least  30  years  of 
experimental  work,  and  many  smoke  Inhal- 
ation experiments  in  animals,  lung  cancers 
of  the  most  common,  squamoiis  cell  human 
type  have  not  been  produced.  It  Is  iMually 
dlfflcult  to  prove  a  negative,  but  If  cigarette 
smoke  were  a  cause  of  lung  cancer,  It  Lb  In- 
deed surprising  that  no  animal  experiments 
have  succeeded  In  Its  production." 

Victor  Buhler.  MJ).,  Associate  Clinical 
Professor  of  Pathology  and  Oncology  at  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas  School  of  Medicine,  and 
former  president  of  the  College  of  American 
Pathologists:  "The  cause  of  cancer  In  hu- 
mans. Including  the  cause  of  cancer  of  the 
lung  Is  unknown." 

Duane  Carr,  M.D..  Professor  of  Surgery, 
University  of  Tennessee  College  of  Medicine: 
"As  of  the  present  date,  the  cause  of  lung 
cancer    remains    unknown." 

Hiram  T.  Langston,  M.D..  Professor  of  Sur- 
gery, University  of  nilnoU  College  of  Medi- 
cine, and  President  of  the  American  Assoc- 
rlatlon  for  Thoractlc  Surgery:  "The  statis- 
tical association  between  smoking  and  lung 
cancer  Is  not  Indlcatve  of  cause  and  effect, 
because  the  clinical  behavior  of  the  disease 
does  not  permit  this  conclusion." 

William  B.  Ober,  MJ).,  Associate  Professor 
of  Pathology.  New  York  Medical  Center:  "As 
of  1969,  our  knowledge  of  the  cause  or  causes 
of  lung  cancer  remains  primitive  ...  to  date 
the  only  evidence  supporting  this  (cigarette 
smoking)  hypothesis  U  statistical,  and  there 
are  statistics  which  fall  to  support  It." 

Dobs   Smoking   Cause   Hkast  Dissasb? 

William  Evans,  M.D..  former  consulting 
physician,  the  Institute  of  Cardiology,  Lon- 
don. England:  The  Incrimination  that 
smoking  causes  or  accelerate  heart  disease 
from  atherosclerosis  of  the  coronary  arteries 
Is  wholly  unwarranted." 

Walter  S.  Priest.  MJJ..  Emeritus  Professor 
of  Medicine  at  Northwestern  University 
Medical  School:  "It  Is  very  doubtful  that 
such  a  relaUonshIp  exists.  If  heavy  smokers 
suffer  coronary  thrombosis  in  a  significantly 
greater  proportion  than  non-smokers,  the 
cause  of  the  phenomenon  could  be  related  to 
the  stress  that  usually  goes  together  with  the 
smoking  habit."  (quoting  Vlel,  B.;  Donoeo, 
S.:  and  Danllo.  S..  Archives  of  Internal  Me- 
dicine, laa  No.  2,  August  1968) . 

Surgeon  General  William  H.  Stewart :  "The 
evidence  I  feel  is  still  not  strong  enough  for 
me  to  say  within  the  criteria  of  causality 
.  .   .  that  there  Is  cause  and  effect." 

Campbell  Moses,  M.D.,  Medical  Director, 
American  Heart  Association:  "There  Is  no 
proof  that  cigarette  smoking  causes  [diseases 
of)  coronary  arteries  .  .  .  let's  be  sure  we 
understand  the  American  Heart  Association 
position.  We  do  not  say  that  we  have  the 
data  which  says  cigarette  smoking  causes 
coronary  artery  (disease]." 

Carl  C.  Seltzer,  Ph.D.,  Senior  Research  As- 
sociate, Harvard  umverslty  School  of  PubUo 


Health:  "It  would  be  regrettable.  If  the  Im- 
pact of  the  prestige  of  the  VS.  Public  Health 
Service  led  scientists  and  the  public  to  be- 
lieve In  and  accept  as  firmly  established  facts 
which,  on  the  basis  of  current  knowledge, 
are  speculative  and  lacking  In  scientific 
validity.  The  situation  demands  not  special 
pleading  but  scientific  truth,  namely,  what 
U  reasonably  established.  And,  certainly,  it 
has  not  been  reasonably  established  that 
cigarette  smoking  causes  coronary  heart  dis- 
ease." 

Does  Smoking   Causc  Emphtssma? 

"Special  Report  on  Emphysema,"  National 
Institute  of  Allergy  and  InfecUous  Diseases, 
N.IH.:  "The  cause  or  causes  of  emphysema 
are  not  now  known." 

Surgeon  General  William  H.  Stewart: 
"They  stated  (the  1964  Surgeon  General's  Ad- 
visory Committee]  .  .  .  that  a  relationship 
exists  between  pulmonary  emphysema  and 
cigarettes  but  It  has  not  been  established 
that  this  relationship  is  causal." 

Edwin  Rayner  Levlne,  MD.,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Clinical  Medicine,  Chicago  Medical 
School:  "I  cannot  find  any  actual  evidence 
that  .  .  .  cigarette  smoke  or  anything  else, 
has  a  causal  relationship  to  the  development 
of  this  disease." 

John  P.  Wyatt,  M.D.,  Professor  and  Chair- 
man, Dep«tftment  of  Pathology,  University  of 
Manitoba:  "Most  authorltlee  agree  that  em- 
phjraema  presents  a  complex  problem  which 
awaits  a  scientific  explanation." 

Israel  Rappaport,  MX>.,  Former  Associate 
CUnloal  Professor,  Columbia  University  Med- 
ical School:  "The  'protagonists  of  the  anti- 
smoking  campaign'  have  refused  to  face  this 
paramount  question:  'II  It  Is  true  that  we  do 
not  know  what  emphysema  Is  and  whence  It 
originates,  how  oan  they  maintain  the  claim 
that  It  Is  linked  to  cigarette  smoking?  How 
oan  their  position  be  reconciled  with  scien- 
tific prlndplee?' " 

Mr.  Speaker,  testimony  such  as  this, 
flatly  contradictory  to  accepted  views, 
seriously  undermined  the  major  conclu- 
sions of  the  antlsmoking  witnesses — and 
the  underlying  premise  for  further  pimi- 
tive  legislation.  It  was  not  lost  on  the 
committee  that  among  the  witnesses 
quoted  above  were  some  notable  oppo- 
nents of  smoking. 

But  further  doubt  arose  as  expert  wit- 
nesses also  exploded  many  of  the  sup- 
ported dogmas  of  the  antlsmoking  forces. 
Under  scientific  attack,  a  number  of  sub- 
sidiary assertions,  which  had  bolstered 
the  main  charges  and  lent  force  to  anti- 
smoking  ccMnmercials,  were  weakened.  In 
effect,  they  were  now  ended  with  a  ques- 
tion mark  instead  of  an  exclamation 
tx)int. 

Following  are  some  of  the  newly  raised 
questions: 

Does  Smoxino  Tumm  the  Lt7Ncs  Black?  ob 
Can  Doctobs  TEll  Smokebs'  Lungs  Pkom 
Nonsmokbbs'  Lungs? 

Sheldon  C.  Sommers,  M  D..  Clinical  Profes- 
sor of  Pathology,  Columbia  University  Medi- 
cal College :  "The  knowledge  of  what  the  black 
pigment  represents,  namely,  carbon  particles 
or  coal  dust.  Is  known  to  every  well  trained 
second-year  medical  student,  and  ...  It  Is 
not  possible  to  equate  blackening  of  the  lung 
to  exposure  to  tobacco  products." 

Hiram  T.  Langston,  MJJ.,  Professor  of 
Surgery,  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Med- 
icine, and  President  of  the  American  Aseocl- 
atlon  for  Thoracic  Surgery:  "The  color  of  the 
lung  has  to  do  with  the  matter  of  c&rbon, 
and  I  am  unable  to  recognize  the  difference 
between  a  sonoker  and  a  non-smoker  .  .  . 
and  I  have  never  been  able  to  correlate  It 
with  the  use  of  tobacco." 
Irving  Zeldman,  MJJ.,  Professor  of  Pathol- 
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ogy.  University  of  Pennsylvuila  Sdtool  of 
Medldne:  "I  would  estimate  that  of  a  thou- 
sand pathologists  In  this  country,  998  would 
say,  'I  oould  not  tell,'  and  the  other  two  would 
say,  'I  oould  tell'  and  those  two  who  oould 
tell  either  had  some  Infinite  IntxUtlon  or  are 
not  telling  the  truth." 

Victor  Buhler,  M.D.,  Pathologist,  St.  Jo- 
seph Hospital.  Kansas  City.  Missouri:  "I 
have  examined  thousands  of  lungs — and  I 
cannot  tell  you  from  examining  a  lung 
whether  or  not  Its  former  host  had  smoked 
...  I  state  flatly  and  unequlcovably  and 
emphatically  that  cigarette  smoke  will  not 
turn  the  lung  black." 

IsnT  Evebt  Smoksb  Damaged  bt  His 
Smoking? 

Bemloe  C.  Sachs.  MX>.,  SeatUe  Mental 
Health  Institute:  "Not  everyone  gets  cancer 
or  heart  disease.  And  of  course,  nonsmokers, 
as  well  as  smokers,  get  both.  Indeed,  It  would 
appear  that,  as  observed  In  the  first  massive 
review  of  the  smoking  research  literature, 
the  British  Report  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  'most  smokers  suffer  no  serious 
Impairment  of  health  or  shortening  of  life 
as  a  result  of  their  habit'  ...  I  hope  It  Is 
well  understood  that  no  medical  practitioner 
can  advise  patients  they  can  avoid  lung 
cancer  or  heart  disease  by  not  smoking." 

Israel  Rappaport,  MD..  Former  Associate 
Clinical  ProfesscK',  Columbia  University  Med- 
ical School:  "To  experienced  physicians  who 
examined  and  otnerved  so  many  heavy  smok- 
ers, the  most  astonishing  feature  of  the  pres- 
ent Issue  over  the  effects  of  smoking  must 
be  the  current  trend  to  simply  Ignore  the 
overwhelming  evidence  presented  by  the  tens 
of  millions  of  smoking  men  and  women  go- 
ing through  life  without  any  signs  or  symp- 
toms of  damage  to  their  lungs  from  many 
years  of  smoking — even  heavy  smoking." 

H.  Russell  Fisher,  MJJ.,  Professor  of  Path- 
ology, University  of  Southern  California 
School  of  Medicine:  "If  cigarettes  were  the 
cause  of  lung  cancer.  I  believe  we  would  have 
an  Incidence  many  times  greater  than  we  do 
now,  and  would  not  encounter  the  disease  In 
non-smokers." 

Is  Thebe  a  Lung  Canceb  Epidemic? 

H.  Russell  Fisher,  MJJ.,  Professor  of  Pa- 
thology, University  of  Southern  California 
School  of  Medicine:  "The  Increase  In  the  In- 
cidence of  lung  cancer  In  the  United 
States  .  .  .  reflects  the  growing  and  aging 
population  of  this  country.  The  apparent  in- 
crease Is  also  reflected  In  the  increased  ex- 
pertise and  Improved  diagnostic  abilities  of 
the  medical  profession.  The  Increase  In  the 
number  of  members  of  my  own  specialty  in 
medicine  (Pathology)  is  directly  responsible 
for  some  of  the  apparent  Increase." 

Duane  Carr,  MJJ.,  Professor  of  Surgery, 
University  of  Tennessee  College  of  Medicine: 
"Changes  In  classlficaUon  of  disease  have 
contributed  to  much  of  the  reported  Increase 
in  diseases  such  as  lung  cancer." 

Milton  B.  Rosenblatt.  MJJ.,  President, 
Medical  Board.  Doctors  Hoepltal,  New  York: 
"In  1900.  the  combined  crude  death  rate  for 
respiratory  diseases  In  the  United  States  ex- 
ceeded 460  per  100,000  but  there  were  no 
death  rates  recorded  for  lung  cancer.  If  only 
a  small  percentage  of  the  death  attributed  to 
tuberculosis,  pneumonia,  bronchitis  or  in- 
fluenza had  been  Incorrectly  diagnosed  and 
were,  in  actuality,  cases  of  lung  cancer,  there 
would  be  relatively  little  Increase  in  the  prev- 
alence of  this  disease  during  the  past  half 
century. 

"The  concept  that  cancer  of  the  lung  Is  a 
new  disease  and  a  by-product  of  modem 
clTUiz&tion  Is  false  and  those  who  promulgate 
this  thesis  are  misleading  the  public.  The 
disease  was  a  well  known  entity  for  a  cen- 
tury before  the  era  of  widespread  cigarette 
smoking.  The  only  thing  new  is  our  ability 
to  diagnose  it  before  autopsy." 

Thomas    H.    arem.    MJJ.,    Unlversi^    at 


Southern  OaUfomla  (quoting  A.  G.  Gilliam, 
MJJ.,  o(  the  NaUonal  Cancer  Institute) :  "An 
important  aspect  of  present  trends  in  this 
country,  which  is  generally  Ignored,  is  the 
declining  rate  of  Increase.  If  this  feature  of 
the  trend  continues,  the  disease  will  reach 
its  peak  among  the  white  male  poptilatlon 
in  the  foreseeable  future  (1983)  and  then 
start  to  decline. 

"The  observed  decline  in  the  rate  of  in- 
crease of  lung  cancer  is  exactly  what  one 
would  exp>ect.  however,  if  the  reported  in- 
crease were  due  to  constantly  improving  de- 
tection of  this  disease — or  of  any  other  for 
that  matter." 

DobbnT  Giving  Up  Smoking  Make  One 
Hkalthieb? 

George  L.  Salger,  MJJ.,  Former  Associate 
Professor  of  Epidemiology,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity: "Even  if  cigarette  smokers,  as 
a  group,  did  not  smoke,  there  still  would  be 
a  higher  proportion  of  persons  with  primary 
cancer  of  the  lung,  or  coronary  heart  dis- 
ease, if  you  wish,  among  them  than  among 
non-smokers,  as  a  group,  since  constitu- 
tionally they  are  more  disposed  to  the 
disease." 

Ray  Rosenman,  MJJ.,  Director,  Western 
Collaborative  Study  of  Coronary  Heart  Dis- 
ease: "The  same  higher  coronary  rate  was 
observed  In  former  cigarette  smokers  as  in 
all  current  moderate  and  heavy  smokers  .  .  . 
the  incidence  of  symptomatic  infarction  was 
as  great  in  former  cigarette  smokers  as  It 
was  in  current  smokers  and  was  as  great 
in  former  cigarette  smokes  as  In  men  smok- 
ing more  than  one  pack  daily." 

Theodor  D.  Sterling,  PhJJ.,  Professor  of 
Applied  Mathematics  fmd  Computer  Science, 
Washington  University:  [From  data  In  the 
HEW  survey  of  smoking  and  Illness)  "a  con- 
sistent pattern  is  quite  obviously  apparent. 
For  all'  categories,  present  smokers  have  a 
much  lower  Incidence  (of  disease  and  dis- 
ability)  than  do  former  smokers." 

Isn't   Cigakette   Smoking,   Addictive? 

Surgeon  General  William  H.  Stewart:  "We 
would  disagree  with  the  contention  that 
cigarette  smoking  Is  'physiologically  addlc- 
Uve.'  " 

Arthur  Furst,  PhJJ.,  Director,  Institute  of 
Chemical  Biology,  University  of  San  Fran- 
clACo:  "In  no  sense,  pharmacological  sense, 
can  one  talk  about  smoking  being  -  addic- 
tive." 

Charles  Hlne.  MJJ.,  PhJJ.,  Clinical  Profes- 
sor of  Pharmacology  and  Preventive  Medi- 
cine, University  of  California  School  of  Medi- 
cine: "Physical  dependence  does  not  develop 
either  to  nicotine  or  other  constituents  of 
tobacco." 

Sheldon  C.  Sommers,  MJJ.,  Director  of  Lab- 
oratories, Lenox  Hill  Hoepltal,  New  York: 
"Some  confusion  arose  through  use  of  the 
word  'addiction'  In  connection  with  tobacco 
use.  By  generally  accepted  World  Health 
Organization  criteria,  smoking  tobacco  Is  not 
considered  an  addiction." 

Doesn't   Cigakette   Smoking    Cattse   Excess 
Deaths,  Shorten  Life,  and  Incbease  Mob- 

BIDITT? 

Theodor  D.  Sterling,  PhJJ..  Professor  of 
Applied  Mathematics  and  Computer  Science, 
Washington  University:  "I  know  of  no  such 
figures  which  show  a  higher  mortality  rate 
for  smokers  than  non-smokers,  without 
ambiguity,  without  dlfllcultles  of  interpreta- 
tion, and  without  leaning  very  heavily  upon 
a  selected  number  of  instances  for  presenta- 
tion and  hiding  some  of  the  others  which  are 
probably  Just  as  Important  or  Just  as  con- 
troversial." 

MUton  B.  Rosenblatt,  MJJ.,  President,  Med- 
ical Board,  Doctors  Hospital,  New  York :  "The 
widely  publicized  accusations  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  deaths  caused  by  cigarettes  and 
of  shortening  of  life  expectancy  a  specific 


number  of  minutes  per  cigarette  smoked  are 
fanciful  extrapolations  and  not  factual  data." 

Sheldon  C.  Sommers,  MJJ.,  Director  of  Lab- 
oratories, ;^nox  Hill  Hospital,  New  York.  New 
York:  "Mttny  figures  were  cited  concerning 
30,000  or  50,000  or  260,000  persona  per  year 
having  or  dying  from  lung  cancer  or  the  other 
diseases  being  considered.  Since  It  Is  not 
known  what  the  causes  of  lung  cancer,  coro- 
nary heart  disease,  or  bronchopulmonary  dis- 
ease are,  the  multiplication  of  numbers  does 
not  contribute  to  understanding  them  any 
better." 

Rune  Cederlof,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor, 
National  Institute  of  Public  Health,  Stock- 
holm: 

"Mr.  Pbeteb.  So  you  can  say  there  Is  no 
significant  difference  in  the  mortality  rate  of 
smoking  and  non-smoking  twins. 

"Dr.  Cedeblov.  Yes. 

"Mr.  Pbeteb.  Then  there  is  no  evidence 
that  non-smoking  twins  Uve  longer  than 
smoking  twins? 

"Dr.  Cedbru>f.  No." 

John  W.  Sawyer,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of 
Mathematics,  Wake  Forest  University: 

"the  (Public  Health  Service)  Morbidity  Re- 
port expressly  conceded  that  errors  In  some 
of  the  results  were  too  large  to  permit  mean- 
ingful conclusions:  at  the  same  time  con- 
clusions from  these  results  were  advanced. 
This  type  approach  Is  not  scientific,  but 
shows  bias  and  desire  to  reach  predeter- 
mined conclusions  .  .  . 

"(The  Public  Health  Service]  has  gone 
even  further  In  using  portions  of  the  Mor- 
bidity Report,  often  out  of  context,  as  the 
basis  for  a  condensed  propaganda  pamphlet 
entitled  'Smoking  and  Illness.'  This  pamphlet 
boldly  Ignores  even  those  Inherent  limita- 
tions acknowledged  in  the  Morbidity  Report. 
It  flatly,  and  without  qualification,  asserts 
precisely  how  much  Illness  and  disease  Is  due 
to  smoking.  Nowhere  does  the  pamphlet  dis- 
close that  the  baste  data  Included  no  medi- 
cal diagnoses  by  doctors  but  only  self  and 
proxy  diagnoses  by  laymen.  In  light  of  this 
Critique,  the  further  vise  and  compression  of 
the  Morbidity  Report  In  this  pamphlet  can 
only  be  regarded  as  a  dangerous  and  mis- 
leading deterrent  to  further  scientific  study." 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  contradictory  tes- 
timony of  medical  experts  raised  doubts 
among  committee  members,  their  puzzle- 
ment was  increased  by  concessions  com- 
ing, oddly  enough,  from  the  antlsmoking 
witnesses.  For  example : 

Paul  Rand  Dixon.  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  was  told: 

It  has  never  been  proven  medically,  the 
causal  connection  between  the  inhalation 
of  smoke  and  lung  cancer.  You  know  that, 
don't  you? 

And  he  said: 
Yes,  sir. 

No  witness  disagreed  that  the  type  of 
lung  cancer  associated  with  smoking  has 
never  been  induced  in  animal  inhalation 
experiments,  despite  more  than  30  years 
of  efforts  and  many  reams  of  publicity 
intimating  otherwise. 

Dr.  William  H.  Stewart  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  testified: 

I  have  never  stated  a  cause  and  effect  be- 
tween (cigarette  smoking)  and  coronary 
diseases. 

Dr.  Campbell  Moses  of  the  Heart  As- 
sociation said: 

There  is  no  proof  that  cigarette  smoking 
causes  coronary  artery  disease. 

His  colleague.  Dr.  Lewis  January,  said: 
There  was  no  specific  causal  relationship. 

Dr.  Stewart  quoted  the  1964  Surgeon 
General's  Advisory  Committee  as  hav- 
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Ing  "stated  that  a  relationship  exists  be- 
tween pulmonary  emphysema  and  ciga- 
rettes but  it  has  not  been  established  that 
this  relationship  is  causal." 

Dr.  John  Oompertz  of  the  Tuberculo- 
sis and  Respiratory  Diseases  Association 
testified: 

The  c«ua«  of  •mpbywma  U  xtot  clearly 
understood." 

Asked  if  it  was  "not  known."  he  said: 
That  U  true. 

Dr.  Robert  Browning,  his  colleague. 
said  "we  have  not  any  valid  statistics 
yet  available"  on  emphysema. 

Doubt,  however,  was  not  the  only  reac- 
tion among  committee  members.  Many 
were  understandably  concerned  that 
evidence  marshaled  against  cigarette 
smoking  appeared  to  be  patently  one 
sided.  Some  felt  that  they,  along  with 
the  public,  had  been  taken  on  a  "band- 
wagon" ride.  Expert  witnesses  agreed 
that  both  were  Indeed  possibilities. 

Following  are  some  observations  on 
pne-^ded  reporting  of  research : 

R.  H.  Rlgdon.  M.D.,  professor  of  Pa- 
thology, University  of  Texas: 

I  have  been  disappointed  In  my  failure  to 
find  In  the  Surgeon  General's  Report  of  1964 
and  In  the  1967  HEW  Report  to  Congress, 
The  Health  Consequences  of  Smoking,  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  published  reports  of  those 
that  disagree  with   their  conclusions. 

Sheldon  C.  Sommers,  M.D..  director  of 
laboratories,  Lenox  Hill  Hospital,  New 
York: 

Then  I  read  the  [Surgeon  General's  1964] 
report  and  I  realized  what  had  happened. 
They  had  simply  done  a  selecUve  review  of 
the  literature.  They  had  not  Investigated  all 
aspects.  The  report  simply  didn't  cover  the 
entire  field.  In  my  opinion.  It  was  a  dis- 
appointment. 

William  B.  Ober.  M.D  ,  director  of  lab- 
oratories, Knickerbocker  Hospital,  New 
York: 

People  who  tell  you  that  cigarette  smoking 
causes  lung  cancer  do  not  like  to  be  re- 
minded of  |confiictlng|  data.  In  fact,  they 
were  not  Included  in  the  last  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral's report  on  "Smoking  and  Health." 

I  am  sorry  that  the  publication  presented 
only  one  side  of  the  picture. 

Milton  B.  Rosenblatt,  M.D.,  president, 
medical  board.  Doctors  Hospital,  New 
York: 

Doctors  don't  know  any  more  about  It 
than  anybody  else  does  They  pick  up  a 
headline  In  the  newspapers  and  they  know 
M  much  as  any  lay  person.  This  Is  a  highly 
specialized  area.  .  .  .  The  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice I  regret  to  say.  uses  misleading  data. 
It  Is  true,  but  It  Is  not  the  whole  truth. 


or  just  because  you  are  a  doctor  doeant  put 
you  In  much  better  position  to  know  any 
better  than  anyone  else  If  you  don't  look  at 
the  facts. 


Duane  Carr,  M.D.,  professor  of  sur- 
gery. University  of  Tennessee  College  of 
Medicine : 

(The  majority  of  physicians)  have  to  rely 
upon  published  reports  and  attach  some  sig- 
nificance ...  to  reports  of  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral .  .  the  number  Is  rather  small  who 
have  either  the  time  or  the  Inclination  to 
cover   the   experimental   literature. 

Thomas  H.  Brem,  M.D.,  professor  and 
chairman.  Department  of  Medicine,  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California : 

I  am  perfectly  sure  that  If  you  poll  the 
doctors  of  this  country  3rou  would  get  a  very 
strong  majority  who  believe  what  the  Public 
Health  Service  Report  says,  and  that  there 
U  substanUal  proof  of  the  causality  relation- 
ship. But  I  think  there  Is  only  one  In  10,000 
doctors  In  this  country  who  really  has  read 
the  papers  and  evidence  on  the  other  side. 

On  the  "bandwagon"  effect: 

Duane  Carr,  M.D.,  professor  of  sur- 
gery. University  of  Tennessee  College  of 
Medicine: 

Unfortunately,  many  supposedly  well  in- 
formed officials  In  the  Public  Health  Service 
and  certain  voluntary  health  organizations 
have  permitted  their  emotionalism  and  zeal 
to  outdistance  the  actual  scientific  knowl- 
edge and  proof.  This  has  resulted  In  mis- 
leading the  public  Into  believing  there  Is 
proof  where  none  exists.  A  bandwagon  effect 
has  resulted  even  In  the  medical  and  scien- 
tific community  where  too  many  have  ac- 
cepted the  pronouncements  of  dedicated 
zealots,  lacking  the  Ume  to  examine  the 
sclenUflc  basis,  or  lack  of  It.  for  such  pro- 
nouncements. 

Ronald  Okun.  M.D..  director  of  clini- 
cal pharmacology  at  Cedars-Sinai  Medi- 
cal Center.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.: 

There  Is  such  an  emotlon-Iaden  question 
here  There  Is  so  much  bias,  that  one  Is  In 
danger  of  being  ostracized  by  his  colleagues 
in  the  scientific  community  If  his  data  does 
not  fall  in  step  with  preconceived  notions. 

Yet.  I  feel  that  because  a  stone  started 
rolling  down  a  hill,  people  have  continued 
to  take  up  this  crusade — the  word  I  chose 
to  use — with  really  no  evidence,  but  Just  the 
momentiun  of  a  stone  rolling  down  a  hill.  . . . 
If  one  wants  to  be  a  crusader  and  remove  a 
social  habit  from  our  environment  which 
some  people  find  distasteful  they  choose  a 
very  emotion-laden  Illness  to  pin  It  on  to 
make  It  easier  to  get  their  job  done. 


Hiram  T.  Langston.  M.D..  professor  of 
surgery.  University  of  Illinois  CoUege  of 
Medicine : 

I  think  that  the  attitude  of  many  of  my 
associates  in  the  medical  profession  Is  that 
there  are  so  many  things  that  they  have  to 
look  Into  that  I  doubt  If  any  great  per- 
centage have  devoted  the  time  and  effort  to 
investigating  the  actual  backgroiuid  Infor- 
mation, and  have  tended  to  .  .  .  accept  what 
Is  handed  them. 

Arthur  Purst,  Ph.D.  director.  Insti- 
tute of  Chemical  Biology,  University  of 
San  Francisco: 

(Scientists)  absorb  the  general  ideas  about 
smoking  that  U  going  on  In  the  world  around 
them  .  .  .  jMt  because  you  are  a  scientist 


It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  have 
learned  from  1,807  pages  of  testimony  is 
that  the  public  has  been  subjected  to  an 
old-fashioned  scare  campaign.  The  same 
kind  of  campaign  that  will  take  place  if 
Congress  falls  to  retain  absolute  juris- 
diction in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  now  5  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anokr- 

SON). 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  appreciate  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee yielding,  because  I  have  informed 
him  in  advance  that  unfortunately  I 
caimot  take  the  position  he  takes  with 
respect  to  this  legislation. 

Normally  when  I  vote  for  a  rule  In  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  as  I  did  for  this  rule, 
and  when  I  approve  it  on  the  floor,  as  I 
expect  to  do  today,  I  do  so  with  the  hope 
and  expectation  that  I  can  and  will  sup- 
port the  legislation  It  makes  in  order. 


I  have  received,  I  am  siu-e  along  with 
other  Members  of  Congress,  commimica- 
tions  from  segments  of  the  broadcasting 
industry  as  well  as  of  the  tobacco  in- 
dustry, saying  that  passage  of  this  leg- 
islation is  essential  or  there  will  be  reg- 
ulatory chaos:  and,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  just  argued,  that  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation  is  necessary  to  in- 
sure that  Congress  retains  its  jurisdic- 
tion In  this  field  rather  than  cede  it  to  a 
fourth  branch  of  Government. 

I  would  hope,  very  frankly,  that  by  a 
negative  vote  on  this  bill,  once  the  rule 
has  been  adopted,  we  could  have  made  it 
absolutely  clear  in  the  legislative  history 
that  will  surround  that  vote  that  Con- 
gress Is  exercising  its  jurisdiction;  that 
we  are  telling  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  "It  is  the  will  of  Con- 
gress that  you  should  regulate  this  prod- 
uct which  we  have  found  by  this  very 
piece  of  legislation  to  be  Injurious  to  the 
public  health." 

A  few  days  ago  one  of  the  distinguished 
advisers  of  the  President,  Dr.  Daniel 
Moynihan.  delivered  a  very  remarkable 
commencement  address  out  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Notre  Dame.  Among  the  things 
he  said  on  that  occasion  is  that  in  this 
country  today,  and  Indeed  throughout 
the  Western  World,  we  are  facing  a 
crisis  of  values. 

I  read  recently  a  book  by  Stephen 
Spender,  the  poet  and  critic,  called.  "The 
Year  of  the  Young  Rebel."  He  had 
traveled  to  some  university  campuses 
both  here  and  abroad.  He  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  what  the  students  today 
want  is  not  power  per  se;  what  they  are 
Interested  in  is  changing  values. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  in  Congress 
today  come  head  on  into  a  collision  with 
some  competing  values,  and  we  might 
as  well  admit  it. 

Surely,  there  Is  a  right  or  a  value  of 
the  broadcasting  industry  to  continue 
to  receive  $200  or  $300  million  a  year  in 
advertising  revenues  from  the  kind  of 
advertising  that  is  done,  I  am  told,  55 
minutes  during  prime  time  on  three  tele- 
vision networks  every  night  of  the  year. 
There  is  that  economic  value. 

There  is  the  economic  value  of  which 
my  friend  spoke,  of  the  tobacco  fanner 
he  represents.  Incidentally,  I  am  not 
without  sympathy  for  their  position.  I 
really  do  not  believe  they  are  going  to 
be  harmed  by  the  defeat  of  this  legis- 
lation as  much  as  my  friend  fears  they 
maybe. 

Against  these  economic  Interests,  im- 
portant as  they  may  be,  is  arrayed  the 
question  of  whether  there  is  not  a  value 
or  Interest  that  transcends  those  we  have 
enumerated.  I  say  there  Is  a  higher 
value.  There  is  a  higher  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  this  Congress  to  do  what  it 
can  to  protect  the  health  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  I  say  that  by  a  "nay"  vote 
on  this  legislation  we  would  tell  the 
young  people  of  this  country,  who,  by  the 
time  they  graduate  from  high  school, 
have  been  exposed  to  15,000  hours  of 
television — and  we  would  tell  that  child 
In  the  ghetto,  where  recent  surveys,  I 
am  told.  Indicate  only  7  percent  of  the 
people  ever  read  a  newspaper  or  maga- 
zine but  two-thirds  of  the  families  have 
television  sets — we  would  tell  those  chil- 
dren, "We  place  a  higher  value  on  pro- 
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tecting  your  health  than  we  do  on  any 
other  of  these  interests,  important  and 
valuable  as  they  may  be." 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  the  crux  of  the 
issue  with  which  we  are  confronted  in 
this  legislation.  For  this  Congress  to  as- 
sume the  position  that  we  do  here,  that 
we  make  the  affirmative  finding  under 
the  authority  of  the  Surgeon  General — 
be  it  a  past  Surgeon  General  or  a  pre- 
sent Surgeon  General  or  someone  else — 
we  make  the  finding  in  this  bill  that  this 
is  Injurious  to  the  public  health,  that  it 
may  cause  lung  cancer  and  other  respira- 
tory diseases,  and  then  we  go  on  to  say. 
"But,  no.  we  will  not  protect  the  chil- 
dren of  this  country  from  the  kind  of 
insidious  Influences  that  are  wrought  up- 
on their  young  and  impressionable  minds 
with  the  kind  of  advertising  that  is  done 
with  respect  to  this  particular  product." 

I  read  some  very  Interesting  testi- 
mony— and  with  this  I  will  close — taken 
before  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  from  a  Dr.  Ronald 
O.  Vincent,  associate  chief.  Department 
of  Thoracic  Surgery,  Roswell  Park 
Memorial  Institute,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  who 
ought  to  know  what  he  Is  talking  about 
because  he  treats  250  new  cases  of  lung 
cancer  a  year.  He  says  of  those  people 
only  10  perc«it  will  be  alive  5  years 
later  and  96  percent  will  Indicate  they 
smoke  one  or  more  packs  of  cigarettes 
a  day.  In  his  testimony  he  said,  and  I 
quote: 

I  suspect  that  the  historians  of  the  future 
will  look  upon  our  efforts  during  the  past 
decade  with  amusement.  The  record  will 
probably  show  that  here  was  a  highly  In- 
tellectual society,  greatly  concerned  and 
oriented  toward  problems  of  health,  who 
spent  millions  of  dollars  In  health  research, 
but  with  a  clearly  defined  epidemic  bursting 
at  their  feet,  and  for  reasons  of  what  they 
thought  to  be  enlightened  political  and 
economic  self-interest,  stood  flftlll"g  about 
the  branches,  while  refusing  to  strike  at  the 
roots  of  the  problem. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  read  a  story  a  couple  of  years 
ago  In  the  newspaper  about  a  couple 
of  young  teenagers  who  got  into  a  de- 
partment store  and  stayed  there  after  It 
closed  and  remained  there  all  night. 
They  did  not  steal  anything  but  merely 
went  around  the  store  and  changed  the 
price  tags  on  all  the  products  so  that 
you  could  buy  a  fur  coat  for  $1.98.  They 
transposed  values  and  badly  confused 
and  mixed  up  some  of  the  customers  in 
that  store  the  next  day.  I  would  suggest 
that  we  will  be  confusing  very  badly  . 
the  young  people  of  this  country  if  we 
transpose  values  In  this  instance  and 
put  a  higher  premium  on  the  economic 
interests  of  the  tobacoo  farmer  and  of 
the  broadcasting  Industry  and  all  of 
these  other  entirely  legitimate  interests 
that  we  do  on  protecting  the  health  of 
the  young  people  of  our  country.  Ought 
we  not  put  a  higher  premium  on  pro- 
tecting the  public  health  of  our  country? 
That  is  the  question  we  must  answer. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  but  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 


Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Adams)  . 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
the  remarks  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  just  made,  I  think  I  should  make 
it  clear  that  on  this  bill  and  on  this  rule 
I  shall  stand  with  him,  and  tomorrow 
will  probably  be  a  long  day.  He  has  pre- 
cisely stated  the  issue,  and  I  support  him 
on  it.  The  issue  is  one  of  values ;  the  issue 
is  one  as  to  whether  or  not  this  genera- 
tion, in  this  civilization,  will  do  what  it 
can  to  protect  its  young.  We  will  not 
delay  this  bill;  we  will  not  pettifog  on 
this  bill.  I  shall  vote  for  the  rule  on  this 
bill,  and  I  want  publicly  to  thank  the 
Committee  on  Rules  for  having  given  us 
the  time  to  prepare  for  this  bill.  We  are 
now  preE>ared,  and  today  I  will  deliver 
the  amendments  which  I  know  about  to 
other  Members  that  want  them.  There 
will  probably  be  others.  Our  amend- 
ments will  strike  exactly  at  the  heart  of 
the  question  which  is:  Should  we  have  a 
warning  to  the  young  people  who  are 
making  up  their  minds — those  between 
9  and  18  years  of  age — by  giving  them 
the  best  knowledge  that  we  have  about 
cigarette  smoking.  This  bill  is  not  di- 
rected toward  banning  cgarettes. 

If  we  put  cigarettes  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  liquor,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  mentioned,  the  tobacco  industry 
will  probably  save  themselves  about  $200 
million  a  year  in  advertising.  The  people 
that  drink  will  continue  to  drink,  those 
who  smoke  will  probably  do  the  same, 
but  m&ybe  they  would  know  a  little  more 
about  it  if  we  did  put  a  label  on  them.  I 
would  not  care  if  both  were  labeled. 
What  we  are  trying  to  do  with  cigarettes 
in  this  debate  is  make  known  to  you  the 
fact  that  every  night,  every  day,  every 
week,  hour  after  hour  cigarette  smoking 
is  pointed  out  to  the  young  as  the  man- 
ner in  which  to  grow  up. 

And  I  know  all  of  you  that  have  chil- 
dren deal  with  it  every  night.  Cigarette 
smoking  by  advertising  is  directed  toward 
showing  that  it  is  the  "in"  thing  to  do; 
it  is  the  way  to  get  the  girl ;  it  Is  the  way 
to  be  the  hero;  it  Is  the  way  to  be  the 
adult  to  which  every  child  aspires,  and 
so  it  is  true  with  reference  to  telling  our 
values.  We  are  saying  to  the  young  peo- 
ple simply  that  the  best  medical  knowl- 
edge we  have  now  is  that  this  problem  is 
hazardous  but  yet  we  are  going  to  say 
that  in  advertising  we  will  not  say  that. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  make  it  very 
clear  that  our  amendments  will  be  di- 
rected toward  two  basic  things.  First,  by 
telling  the  people,  telling  them  as  best 
we  know,  what  the  situation  is  so  they 
can  make  an  Informed  judgment.  The 
second  will  be  to  shorten  the  length  of 
time  before  this  Congress  considers  this 
matter  again.  If  you  want  to  talk  about 
the  control  of  the  FCC  and  the  FTC,  the 
most  important  thing  which  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce generally  tries  to  follow  is  that  no 
bill  goes  beyond  3  years  before  you  look 
at  it  again. 

Another  point  is  what  we  do  to  the 
States.  Por^-eight  of  the  50  States  pre- 
vent young  people  from  having  ciga- 
rettes sold  to  them.  Many  of  them  pro- 
hibit  any   advice   to   young    people   to 


smoke.  And,  yet,  in  these  States  they  are 
not  permitted  because  of  the  bill  which 
we  have  to  say  that  you  cannot  control 
the  advertising  of  cigarettes  insofar  as 
young  people  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  have  a  great  deal 
of  general  debate  today  in  which  we  will 
describe  the  medical  testimony  and  I 
think  you  will  find  there  is  not  a  single 
medical  society  in  the  world  that  does 
not  take  the  position  that  cigarette 
smoking  is  hazardous  to  one's  health. 

There  are  individual  doctors  who  will 
testify— and  men  of  integrity  and  whom 
I  believe  are  sincere  in  their  opinion 
that  will  say — we  do  mt  know  what  it  is 
when  you  light  up  a  cigarette  and  smoke 
it  that  causes  one's  medical  problems.  It 
could  be  a  number  of  things.  But  I  wish 
the  cigarette  industry  would  spend  $200 
million  on  research  rather  than  $200 
million  on  advertising  to  find  out. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoLAND) .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  has  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  To  give  you  some  idea — 
and  this  issue  is  going  to  be  a  value 
judgment  issue — there  is  going  to  be  no 
partisanship  in  this  issue  at  all,  it  is  go- 
ing to  be  those  who  believe  that  we 
should  "tell  it  like  it  is"  and  those  who 
for  their  own  legitimate  reasons  feel  that 
this  is  doing  too  much.  I  do  understand 
the  economic  problems  of  the  tobacco 
industry  and  I  can  say  this:  that  in  the 
opinion  of  this,  gentlemen,  whether  you 
advertise  or  not,  you  are  probably  going 
to  sell  the  same  number  of  cigarettes, 
to  sell  them  the  following  year  and  the 
following  year  after  that.  But  what  will 
probably  happen  thereafter  is  that  fewer 
young  people  will  move  into  the  market 
over  a  period  of  time  and  you  will  have, 
instead  of  an  expansion,  a  stabilization 
of  the  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  liquor  industry  does 
not  advertise  on  television.  That  is  why 
it  is  not  covered  in  this  bill.  They  made  a 
voluntary  agreement  years  ago — the  tele- 
vision industry — not  to  put  the  advertis- 
ing of  liquor  on  television. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  to  indicate  some  of 
the  people  who  are  involved  in  this  issue, 
I  received  a  telegram  this  morning — and 
this  telegram  is  addressed  to  me — from 
the  heart  specialist  who  treated  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  Dr.  White,  in  which  he 
basically  says,  "Go  on  the  floor  and  try 
to  do  something  about  this;  tell  the  peo- 
ple, tell  them  at  least  what  we  think  the 
effects  will  be  and  what  othen  cardiol- 
ogists think." 

The  same  has  been  true  of  specialists 
engaged  in  cancer  research.  They  are  not 
trying  to  come  in  here  and  scare  you  and 
say,  "We  know  if  you  are  going  to  smoke 
a  cigarette  you  are  going  to  get  cancer." 
They  just  say  that  in  their  medical  judg- 
ment it  is  dangerous  to  smoke  cigarettes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
telegram  which  I  have  just  received  from 
Dr.  White. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  telegram  referred  to  follows: 
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ReprewntatlTe  Bsocx  Adams, 
Connon  Houae  Office  Buildinf, 
Washington  D.C.: 

The  cigarette  bill  that  Congress  soon  will 
consider   serves    to    encourage,    rmttaer    than 
discourage  cigarette  smoking.  It  would  elim- 
inate every  effective  means  of  regulating  ad- 
vertising  Many  sclenUflc  studies  during  the 
past  13  years  have  convinced  me  and  a  great 
majority    of    my    fellow    cardiologists    that 
heavy  cigarette  smoking  accounts  for  hard- 
ening of  the  arteries  and  other  conditions 
that  are  responsible  for  most  cases  of  heart 
attacks  and  strokes  and  causes  death  from 
cancer  and  other  diseases.  All  of  us,  phys- 
icians  and   laymen,    have   an   obligation    to 
eliminate  or  reduce  the  hazard  of  cigarette 
smoking.    Further.    It    would    authorize    a 
health  warning  only  on  cigarette  packages 
where  experience  has  shown  such  warnings 
to  b«  virtually  useless,  being  seen  chiefly  by 
confirmed  smokers  only.  I  congratulate  you 
on   your   determination    to   lead    the    light 
against  this  bill  and  send  my  warmest  wishes 
for  success.  To  defeat   this  bill   would  con- 
tribute Importantly  to  our  nationwide  effort 
to    reduce    death    and    disability    from    the 
heart  aad  blood  vessel  diseases,    the  number 
one  klUer'ln  our  nation  today. 

Paul  Dttdltt  Wnrr*.  M.D. 


tJLr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  and  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  whether  Dr.  White  in  his 
telegram  or  in  any  communication  di- 
rected to  the  gentleman  or  to  anyone  else 
has  stated  that  he  has  ever  engaged  In  1 
minute  of  basic  research  on  this  subject? 
Mr.  ADAMS.  Dr.  White  did  not  so  state 
in  his  telegram,  and  so  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  has.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  we  did  have  witnesses  who 
have  engaged  in  basic  research ;  we  have 
had  pathologists,  heart  specialists,  can- 
cer specialists,   and   all   of   them  indi- 
cated— and  I  will  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man that  this  matter  of  what  causes  the 
cancer  out  of  cigarette  smoke  is  not 
known.  If  they  knew,  they  would  stop  it. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1  ad- 
ditional minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  the  additional  time,  and  I  will  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
so  that  he  may  reply. 

The  problem  that  we  have  is  that  these 
men  have  found  over  studies  going  back 
through  1962  what  happens  In  the  rela- 
tionship In  America  Is  between  people 
who  smoke  and  the  incidence  of  cancer 
and  heart  disease,  and  this  Is  what  they 
will  say— and  this  Is  what  the  debate  will 
reveal  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  would  also  ask  the 
gentleman  if  there  were  any  medical  or 
scientiflc  witnesses — who  have  engaged 
in  basic  research  and  who  have  had  ex- 
perience with  the  raw  materials — who 
testified  that  in  their  opinion  there  is  a 
direct  and  positive  causal  relationship 
between  cigarette  smoking  and  a  dis- 
ease? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  When  the  gentleman 
phrases  it  in  that  way,  no,  because  It  is 
mainly  epidemiological.  In  other  words, 
it  Is  the  same  situation  as  that  which 
happened   when  the  man  in   England 


many  years  ago  found  that  there  was  an 
epidemic  in  an  area  of  tjrphold,  and  that 
all  the  people  were  drinking  from  the 
same  pump.  So  what  he  did  was  take  the 
handle  off  the  pump,  and  the  epidemic 
stopped. 

Now.  he  did  not  know  that  typhoid 
baccllll  were  carried  by  the  water  sup- 
ply, but  he  did  know  that  if  he  could 
break  the  causal  connection  between  the 
two  he  could  save  the  lives  of  people.  And 
that  Is  the  type  of  evidence  that  the  Sur- 
geon General  has,  and  the  American 
Medical  Association  has  testified  about. 
And  basically  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  is  true  of  most  diseases. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Koch). 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
for  yielding  me  these  5  minutes,  and  to 
associate  myself  with  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  and  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  in  respect  to  their  remarks 
on  smoking. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  amazing  to  me  that 
after  all  of  the  evidence  that  has  come 
forth  that  there  are  still  people  who 
question  whether  or  not  cigarette  smok- 
ing has  a  relatlonslilp  to  cancer,  emphy- 
sema, and  the  other  diseases  that  the 
scientists  say  it  does  relate  to.  But  then 
again,  I  know  that  there  are  still  people 
in  this  world  who  believe  that  the  earth 
Is  flat,  and  if  they  are  willing  to  believe 
that,  then  they  are  not  going  to  accept 
the  statistical  evidence  that  cigarette 
smoking  will  lead  to  these  diseases. 

Some  of  the  people  who  sold  thalido- 
mide I  am  sure  today  do  not  agree  with 
the  statistical  evidence  that  thalidomide 
causes  deformations  in  the  fetus,  but  still 
we  know  it  took  place,  and  thalidomide 
has  been  outlawed. 

I  say  to  you  that  the  same  statistical 
correlation  exists  in  cigarette  smoking. 
Those  who  represent  the  tobacco  inter- 
ests just  think  about  the  statistics:  300,- 
000  people  will  die  this  year  as  a  result 
of  cigarette  smoking.  One  million  school- 
children will  be  hooked  on  cigarettes  this 
year,  as  a  result  of  television  and  radio 
advertising.  Those  people  at  age  25  who 
smoke  two  packages  of  cigarettes  daily 
will  have  a  longevity  of  8 '/a  years  less 
than  someone  who  does  not. 

Is  it  worth  it?  Is  the  private  Interest 
worth  it?  Is  the  profit  to  be  made  by  the 
cigarette  industry  worth  it  to  take  these 
chances  with  the  lives  of  the  American 
people? 

There  Is  another  area  that  the  com- 
mittee never  went  into,  and  that  is  the 
subject  of  addiction. 

There  Is  no  question  but  that  there 
are  scientists  today  who  say  that  ciga- 
rette smoking  is  addictive.  All  you  have 
to  do  is  to  look  at  all  those  people  whose 
very  lives  depend  on  it,  those  people  who 
have  Buerger's  disease — who  are  told  by 
their  doctors.  "Do  not  smoke  because  if 
you  do— each  year,  each  day,  each  month 
another  part  of  your  body  is  going  to 
have  to  be  amputated." 

Yet,  they  will  continue  to  smoke  be- 
cause there  Is  an  addictive  quality  to  it. 
I  say  to  my  colleagues  in  this  House, 
there  Is  no  question  but  that  there  will 


be  a  penalty  paid  by  the  tobacco  farmers 
and  we  should  make  that  up  to  them. 
We  should  do  all  that  Is  necessary  to 
make  certain  that  if  there  Is  a  loss  in 
tobacco  profits,  it  is  made  up  by  some 
kind  of  subsidy. 

We  are  paying  people  not  to  grow 
wholesome  crops.  Is  it  not  possible  that 
we  pay  ihem  not  to  grow  poison? 

I  say  to  you,  if  you  consider  all  these 
things,  we  must  not  only  accept  the 
proposals  or  the  amendments  that  will 
be  made  later  on,  but  we  must  make  them 
even  stronger. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Macdonald). 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  on  cigarette 
labeling  that  is  before  the  House  today 
is  important  to  the  health  and  welfare 
of  every  American — and  Is  particularly 
important  to  the  health  and  welfare  of 
young  Americans. 

With  this  legislation  Congress  has  not 
only  the  opportunity  but  the  duty  to  set 
national  policy.  If  Congress  does  not  art. 
two  independent  agencies — the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission — have  told 
Congress  that  they  intend  to  take  mat- 
ters into  their  own  hands. 

Congress  in  1965  did  act  on  cigarette 
labeling,  and  by  so  doing,  made  it  clear 
that  policy  In  this  important  field  should 
be  and  is  the  prerogative  of  the  elected 
Representatives  of  the  people  in  Con- 
gress. I  strongly  support  congressional 
action  on  the  Issues  before  this  body 
today.  Congress  must  and  should  resolve 
the  controversial  questions  concerning 
smoking  and  health. 

However,  if  Congress  has  a  duty  to 
act,  it  also  has  a  duty  to  act  responsibly. 
In  protecting  the  health  and  welfare  of 
American  youth  it  could  well  be  that  a 
weak  measure  would  be  worse  than  no 
measure  at  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  as  reported  from 
the  Commerce  Committee,  to  my  mind, 
does  not  adequately  deal  with  the  pre- 
ponderance of  scientific  and  medical 
testimony  presented.  Nor  does  it  provide 
for  dissemination  of  an  adequate  health 
warning  to  the  one  important  group  of 
Americans  that  should  be  the  primary 
focus  of  our  actions — the  yoimg  who 
have  not  yet  formed  the  cigarette  smok- 
ing habit. 

The  present  warning  on  cigarette 
packages  comes  Into  the  hands  of  those 
already  smoking.  The  proposed,  some- 
what stronger  warning  would  also  appear 
only  on  cigarette  packages.  Yoimger 
Americans,  before  coming  to  the  point  of 
buying  cigarettes,  would  come  into  only 
occasional  contact  with  the  health  warn- 
ing. 

But  these  same  yoimg  persons,  as  do 
all  Americans,  come  into  dally  contact 
with  cigarette  advertising,  in  print,  on 
radio,  and  on  television.  This  advertising 
is  understandably  designed  to  make  cig- 
arette smoking  seem  an  appealing  and 
adult  activity,  encouraging  experimenta- 
tion by  holding  up  first  one,  then  an- 
other brand  as  superior  in  flavor  and 
smoking  pleasiire. 

At  the  very  least,  whatever  warning 
we  approve  for  use  on  cigarette  packages 
should  also  appear  in  cigarette  advertls- 
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ing.  Advertising  theory  has  long  held  that 
repetition  Is  a  key  to  effectiveness  and 
constant  reminders  of  the  health  hazards 
of  smoking  should  be  before  all  groups, 
not  Just  those  who  already  have  the 
habit. 

There  are  those  who  hold  that  requir- 
ing a  warning  in  advertisements  will 
cause  the  cigarette  manufacturers  to 
forgo  the  use  of  such  advertising.  I  do 
not  believe  that  will  be  the  case.  A  care- 
fully worded  warning  would  do  no  more 
than  satisfy  the  requirement  for  full 
disclosure  and  need  not  destroy  the  pur- 
pose of  the  advertisement,  which  may  be 
to  induce  persons  who  are  already 
smokers  to  try  another  brand — perhaps 
one  lower  In  tar  and  nicotine. 

Others  say  that  a  requirement  for  in- 
clusion of  a  warning  in  cigarette  adver- 
tising would  be  discriminatory — that  no 
other  industry  faces  such  a  requirement 
in  its  marketing  activities.  Opponents  of 
a  warning  in  advertising  say  that  sellers 
of  other  products  with  demonstrable  haz- 
ards from  misuse,  such  as  automobiles 
and  alcoholic  beverages,  are  not  com- 
pelled to  carry  warnings  In  their  adver- 
tising. 

But  whereas  automobiles  can  be  op- 
erated safely,  medical  testimony  holds 
that  cigarettes  cannot  be  smoked  safely. 
And  producers  of  distilled  spirits,  recog- 
nizing that  their  products  may  be  mis- 
used, have  voluntarily  refrained  from 
using  the  most  highly  persuasive  adver- 
tising media — radio  and  television — to 
promote  their  products.  No  such  restraint 
has  been  forthcoming  from  the  cigarette 
manufacturers. 

In  this  context,  it  should  be  added, 
regulations  of  advertising  and  sales 
practices  has.  in  our  lifetimes,  been  mov- 
ing beyond  the  simple  and  callous  doc- 
trine of  "let  the  buyer  beware."  Manu- 
facturers are  now  deemed  to  have  posi- 
tive responsibilities  to  their  customers, 
and  full  disclosure — which  has  long  been 
the  rule  for  most  responsible  industries — 
Is  now  becoming  the  rule  for  all. 

Admittedly,  radio  may  present  a  spe- 
cial problem  if  a  warning  in  advertising 
is  required.  In  a  radio  commercial  all 
words  tend  to  have  equal  emphasis  and 
any  required  language  would  cut  into 
the  limited  time  for  the  advertiser's  mes- 
sage. It  is  possible  that  the  requirement 
for  the  warning  to  appear  in  radio  ad- 
vertisements could  be  waived.  Use  of  ra- 
dio for  cigarette  advertisements  has  been 
limited  compared  to  use  of  other  media. 
The  basic  format  of  radio  spots  for  cig- 
arettes, the  jingle,  would  suffer  from  a 
requirement  that  specific  statutory 
language  be  presented.  On  television,  the 
warning  could  appear  on  the  screen  with- 
out interfering  with  Jingles  or  other  ma- 
terial in  the  sound  portion  of  the  an- 
nouncement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  responsibilities  for 
setting  policy  in  this  important  field  are 
clear.  After  extended  debate  in  open  ses- 
sion all  arguments  must  return  to  the 
central  fact  that  the  issues  here  should 
be  resolved  by  Congress,  which  must  be 
responsible  and  responsive,  through  its 
elected  representatives,  to  the  wishes 
and  needs  of  all  the  people.  For  the 
regulatory  agencies,  after  seeking  and 
fsdling  to  obtain  congressional  advice, 
to  act  unilatersdly  on  such  an  issue  of 


basic  policy  would  be,  by  definition,  not 
in  the  public  interest.  Yet  If  Congress 
does  not  act,  the  FCC  and  the  PTC 
should  be  commended  for  coming  for- 
ward to  fill  the  policy  vacuum  that  will 
result. 

Clearly  a  mandate  for  the  Commis- 
sions Is  in  order — but  ope  that  accurately 
and  fairly  comes  to  grips  with  the  gravity 
of  the  health  hazard. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  6543)  to  extend  public 
health  protection  with  respect  to  ciga- 
rette smoking  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN   THX   COMICrrTEK   Or   THE    WHOLC 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  6543,  Mr. 
Brooks  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Staggers)  will  be  recognized  for  1% 
hours,  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Devine)  will  be  recognized  for  1 V2  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers)  . 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  legislation  which 
the  House  is  considering  today  amends 
the  Federal  Cigarette  Labeling  and  Ad- 
vertising Act.  The  bill  was  reported  from 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  by  a  vote  of  22  to  5. 

Some  of  the  most  extensive  hearings 
held  by  the  committee  during  the  time 
I  have  been  a  member  were  held  on 
this  legislation.  We  heard  every  person 
who  asked  to  be  heard  suid  could  comply 
with  our  hearing  schedule.  In  all,  the  full 
committee  heard  91  witnesses  and  re- 
ceived 117  statements  In  13  days  diiring 
the  period  from  April  15  to  May  1. 

On  May  28,  the  committee  ordered 
HJl.  6543  reported  to  the  House.  At  the 
request  of  Members  who  wished  to  file 
minority  reports.  I  deferred  filing  the 
report  on  the  bill  imtll  June  5.  On  Sun- 
day, Jime  8,  I  received  a  telephone  call 
at  my  home  from  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee who  asked  for  additional  hearings 
on  the  legislation  on  groimds  that  in- 
formation had  been  brought  to  his  at- 
tention which  placed  In  question  cer- 
tain testimony  received  from  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  radio  and  television 
broadcasting  Industry  to  the  effect  that 
the  industry  was  carrying  out  an  effec- 
tive continuing  review  of  cigarette  ad- 
vertising on  radio  and  television.  This 
information  consisted  of  a  confidential 
1966  report  of  the  code  authority  of 
the  National  Association  of  Broadcasters 
relating  to  broadcast  cigarette  advertise- 
ments and  an  allegation  by  a  former 
employee  of  the  code   authority — ^who 


also  released  the  confidential  report — to 
the  effect  that  the  Industry  had 
ceased  effective  self-regulation  of  ciga- 
rette advertising  in  April   1968. 

So  as  to  provide  Members  vrith  as 
much  information  as  possible  while  con- 
sidering the  legislation  before  the  House, 
I  ordered  a  hearing  to  be  held  last  Tues- 
day. At  that  hearing  we  heard  Mr.  Vin- 
cent Wasilewskl,  president  of  the  NAB; 
Mr.  Stockton  Helffrlch,  director  of  the 
code  authority  of  the  NAB.  smd  Mr. 
Warren  Braren.  who,  until  May  1  of 
this  year  was  manager  of  the  New  York 
office  of  the  code  authority.  Those  hear- 
ings lasted  the  entire  day  and  the  hear- 
ing record  covers  266  pages. 

All  this  information  is  presented  to 
the  House,  and  I  trust  that  each  Member 
will  consider  all  the  evidence  and  give 
every  part  such  weight  as  his  best  Judg- 
ment may  dictate. 

The    issue    is   highly   emotional.   But 

^what  is  required  of  us,  in  my  opinion,  is 

that  we  act  in  accordance  with  what 

we  consider  to  be  the  best  Interest  of 

this  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  turn  to 
the  legislation  itself.  In  1965,  Congress 
enacted  the  Federal  Cigarette  Labeling 
and  Advertising  Act — Public  Law  89- 
92 — and  made  it  effective  January  1, 
1966.  Essentially  the  act — 

First,  requires  cigarette  packages  to 
bear  the  label: 

Caution:  Cigarette  Smoking  May  Be  Haz- 
ardous To  Your  Health. 

Second,  prohibits  any  other  statement 
relating  to  smoking  and  health  from 
being  requifed  on  cigarette  packages  so 
labeled;  and 

Third,  provides  that  until  July  1,  1969, 
iw  statement  relating  to  smoking  and 
health  can  be  required  in  any  Eulvertise- 
ment  of  cigarettes  packaged  in  accord- 
ance with  the  act. 

H.R.  6543  as  repwrted  by  the  commit- 
tee amends  the  act  in  two  respects. 
'"    First,  changes  the  warning  required 
on  cigarette  packages  to  read : 

Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  De- 
termined That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dan- 
gerous To  Your  Health  And  May  Cause  Lung 
Cancer  Or  Other  Diseases. 

Second.  It  postpones  the  termination 
date  on  preemption  of  regulation  on 
cigarette  advertising  from  July  1,  1969, 
to  July  1.  1975. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  fully  appreciate  the 
situation  with  which  we  are  concerned 
in  this  legislation,  the  Members  of  the 
House  should  know  that  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  have  each 
imdertaken  rulemaking  proceedings 
based  on  the  possibility  that  Congress 
will  permit  the  preemption  provisions  to 
terminate  on  July  1,  1969. 

The  rules  proposed  by  the  FCC,  if 
adopted,  would  ban  all  cigarette  adver- 
tising from  radio  and  television.  Those 
proposed  by  the  FTC  would  have  virtu- 
ally the  same  effect  with  respect  to  ciga- 
rette advertising  in  all  other  media.  The 
PTC  proposal  would  require  printed 
cigarette  Eidvertisements  to  bear  a 
lengthy  health  warning. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  others  will  point 
out  the  problems  of  constitutional  and 
statutory  law  which  these  proix>6ed  rules 
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raise.  While  I  am  concerned  about  these 
problems,  they  are  not  my  major  con- 
cern. My  principal  concern  is  that  these 
agencies,  the  PTC  and  the  FCC,  have 
assimied  a  policymaking  role  with  re- 
spect to  matters  never  intended  by  Con- 
gress. 

What  may  be  broadcast  over  radio 
and  television,  and  how  legitimate  arti- 
cles of  commerce  may  be  advertised,  are 
fundamental  decisions.  They  should  not 
be  made  by  agencies  not  responsible  to 
the  people  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  smoke;  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  of  my  children 
smoke;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  smok- 
ing is  good  for  anyone.  Because  my  com- 
mittee has  reported  this  bill  I  intend  to 
support  It.  Nevertheless,  if  amendments 
to  the  bill  are  adopted  by  the  House  I 
will  not  be  distressed.  The  point  I  am 
making.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  in  the 
present  situation  policymaking  with  re- 
spect to  cigarette  labeling  and  advertis- 
fcg  sltoiild  be  fixed  by  the  agency  set  up 
6y  the"  Constitution  for  the  making  of 
public  policy — that  agency  is  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  I  hope  this 
House  will  not  abdicate  this  duty  and 
responsibility  by  falling  to  pass  legisla- 
tion on  cigarette  labeling  and  adver- 
tising. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  heard  some 
Members  make  the  statement  that  they 
will  vote  against  this  bill  so  that  the 
PTC  and  the  FCC  can  act.  This  is  not 
accepting  our  responsibility.  That  is  what 
1&  the  matter  with  this  Nation.  We  talk 
of  values,  but  yet  we  say,  "We  will  give 
that  responsibility  to  somebody  else." 
This  Congress  is  endowed  with  the  power 
to  act  in  this  situation  and  we  should  not 
give  it  to  some  agency  downtown  by  fail- 
ing or  refusing  to  act. 

It  is  our  responsibility.  This  Congress 
should  do  whatever  needs  to  be  done. 

We  had  before  our  committee  26 
amendments  that  were  voted  on.  Some  of 
them  were  lumped  into  groups,  but  there 
were  20  separate  votes  taken.  That  is  the 
democratic  way  of  doing  it.  We  should  let 
the  elected  Representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple act  by  their  votes.  That  is  one  reason 
why  I  thought  this  bill  should  come  to 
the  floor  of  Congress,  to  let  the  elected 
Representatives  of  the  people  of  this 
Nation  have  their  say  with  respect  to 
what  should  be  done  and  then  vote. 

So  let  us  accept  our  responsibilities  as 
Representatives  of  the  people,  make  our 
amendments  to  the  bill,  and  then  let  the 
bill  be  passed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  following  corre- 
spondence corrects  certain  misinforma- 
tion which  appears  on  pages  1289  and 
1290  of  the  hearings  on  this  legislation 
and  I  include  it  in  the  Record  at  this 
point; 

'  May  21.  1969. 

Hon.  Hajuxt  O.  Staccers, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  Washington,  DC. 
Dkas  Mb.  Cuaolmah:  In  hearings  of  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
on  labeling  and  advertising  of  cigarettes.  May 
1,  1969,  there  occurred  a  colloquy  between 
Robert  B.  Meyner,  Administrator  ot  the  Ciga- 
rette Advertising  Code,  and  you,  which 
tended  to  reflect  adversely  on  the  LorlUard 
Corpor»Uon  and  to  suggest  Improprieties  In 
the  relations  between  Lorlllard  and  the  Fed- 


eral Trade  Commission.  Because  Mr  Meyner's 
testimony  contained  factual  Inaccuracies,  we 
are  writing  this  letter  with  the  request  that 
It  and  the  attached  documents  be  made  a 
part  of  the  record  of  the  bearings.  We  are 
taking  the  liberty  of  forwarding  copies  of  this 
correspondence  to  Mr.  Meyner  and  to  Chair- 
man Paul  Rand  Dixon  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Conunlsslon. 

In  his  testimony  on  May  1.  Mr  Meyner  con- 
demned the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  an- 
nouncement of  March  25,  194)6,  In  which  the 
Commission,  reversing  prior  policy,  declared 
that  a  factual  statement  of  tar  and  nicotine 
content  In  cigarette  advertising  would  not  be 
considered  In  violation  of  law.  Mr.  Meyner 
stated  that  this  Federal  Trade  Commission 
action  brought  about  the  Immediate  resigna- 
tion of  one  member  of  the  Code — later  Iden- 
tified as  Lorlllard — and  the  subsequent  resig- 
nation of  two  other  unldenUfled  Code  mem- 
bers. (They  were.  In  fact,  Stephano  Brothers 
and  American  Tobacco  Company  )  There  fol- 
lowed this  exchange  between  Mr.  Meyner  and 
you: 

"The  CHAnifAN.  There  are  a  couple  of 
questions  I  would  like  to  ask.  You  mentioned 
about  some  withdrawing  from  the  Code  at 
a  certain  time.  Who  was  It? 

"Mr.  MxrtrtM.  The  first  was  Lorlllard.  They 
withdrew  the  very  day  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  abandoned  Its  policy  on  tar  and 
nicotine. 

"The  Chairman.  The  same  day? 

"Mr.  MxTNEB.  The  same  day. 

"The  Chaisman.  What  reason  did  they 
give  for  withdrawal? 

"Mr.  MxTNEs.  They  gave  the  FTC  ruling,  as 
I  recall  It.  They  referred  to  the  FTC. 

"The  Chaisjkan.  On  that  FTC  ruling,  how 
soon  after  the  PTC  changed  Its  ruling  did 
companies  start  emphasizing  low  tar  in  their 
advertising? 

"Mr.  Mktnxs.  The  very  day. 

"The  Chairmam.  It  looks  like  there  might 
have  been  some  collusion  here. 

•*  •  •  •  •  • 

"The  Chairman.  What  I  am  trying  to  get 
at  Is  It  looks  like  there  might  have  been 
some  advance  notice,  let  us  put  it  that  way. 
when  a  company  Is  ready  to  advertise  that 
same  day.  Tou  do  not  need  to  answer  this. 
I  am  saying  fro.n  my  own  mind  this  looks 
a  little  strange  to  me.  if  this  happened  the 
same  day,  that  they  would  start  advertising 
when  the  FTC  lifts  the  ban.  the  same  day. ' 
(Tr.  1760.  Emphasis  added.) 

Mr.  Meyner's  statement  with  respect  to  the 
commencement  of  advertising  by  Lorlllard  Is 
Incorrect.  The  first  Lorlllard  advertisement 
Incorporating  the  change  In  Federal  Trade 
Commission  policy  did  not  appear  until  35 
days  after  Lorlllard's  resignation  from  the 
Code. 

The  actual  chronology  of  events  was  as 
follows : 

On  March  25.  1966.  the  FTC  announced 
Its  changed  policy.  (Copy  attached)  In  that 
same  day.  In  a  meeting  called  following 
notice  of  the  Commission's  action,  Lorll- 
lard's executive  committee  reached  a  de- 
cision to  resign  from  the  Cigarette 
Advertising  Code.  Lorlllard's  letter  of  resig- 
nation was  hand-delivered  to  Mr.  Meyner 
that  afternoon.  (Copy  attached)  On  March 
28,  Lorlllard  Issued  a  press  release  publicly 
announcing  its  resignation.  (Copy  attached) 
On  April  6.  1966,  Lorlllard  made  the  first 
public  announcement  of  development  of 
True,  a  new  reduced  tar  and  nicotine  filter 
cigarette.  (Copy  attached)  On  April  11.  1966. 
the  first  factory  shipments  of  True  were 
made.  On  April  29,  1966.  the  first  print  ad- 
vertisement of  True  appeared.  In  the  New 
York  Times.  Television  advertising  of  True 
began  the  week  of  May  16.  1966,  In  the  New 
York  market.  This  was  the  first  Lorlllard 
advertising  containing  tar  and  nicotine 
statements  under  the  revised  FTC  policy.  It 
was  not  prepared  until  after  March  25,  1966, 


nor  was  It  submitted  to  the  FTC  for  clear- 
ance or  review  prior  to  dissemination. 

The  suggestion  of  "collusion"  Is  most  un- 
fair to  Lorlllard  and  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  Therefore.  In  view  of  the 
prominence  which  has  been  given  to  Mr. 
Meyner's  testimony  and  your  statement  In 
response  to  the  Inaccuracies  In  that  testi- 
mony, we  believe  the  record  should  be  cor- 
rected to  set  forth  the  facts  as  they  are 
described  above. 

We    trust    that    you    will    appreciate    our 
desire    to   have   the   record   In   this   matter 
correctly  state  the  facts,  and  we  appreciate 
your  courtesy  In  considering  the  above. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Arthtjr  J.  9rsvKN8, 

General  Counsel. 

News  Relea.sk  of  Federal  Traok  Commission. 
March  36.  1966 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  today  an- 
nounced that  It  has  sent  identical  letters  to 
each  of  the  nation's  ma}or  cigarette  manu- 
facturers and  to  Mr.  Robert  B.  Meyner,  Ad- 
ministrator of  The  Cigarette  Advertising 
Code.  Inc..  in  regard  to  factual  statements  of 
tar  and  nicotine  content  on  labels  and  In 
advertising  of  cigarettes. 

The  text  of  the  letter  Is  as  follows: 

"Qentlkmen:  The  Cigarette  Advertising 
Guides  promulgated  by  the  Commission  In 
September  1955  provided  that  no  representa- 
tion should  be  nuide  that  "any  brand  of  cig- 
arette or  the  smoke  therefrom  Is  low  in  nico- 
tine or  tars  •  •  •  when  it  has  not  been  estab- 
lished by  competent  scientific  proof  appli- 
cable at  the  time  of  dissemination  that  the 
claim  Is  true,  and  if  true,  that  such  differ- 
ence or  differences  are  significant."  On  the 
basis  of  the  facts  now  available  to  It,  the 
Commission  has  determined  that  a  factual 
statement  of  the  tar  and  nicotine  content 
(expressed  in  milligrams)  of  the  mainstream 
smoke  from  a  cigarette  would  not  be  In  vio- 
lation of  such  Guides,  or  of  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  law  administered  by  the  Commis- 
sion, so  long  as  ( 1 )  no  collateral  representa- 
tions (other  than  factual  statements  of  tar 
and  nicotine  contents  of  cigarettes  offered 
for  sale  to  the  public )  are  made,  expressly  or 
by  Implication,  as  to  reduction  or  elimina- 
tion of  health  hazards,  and  (2)  the  statement 
of  tar  and  nicotine  content  Is  supported  by 
adequate  records  of  tests  conducted  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Cambridge  Filter  Method, 
as  described  In  an  article  entitled  "Deter- 
mination of  Particular  Matter  and  Alkaloids 
(as  Nicotine)  in  Cigarette  Smoke,"  by  C.  L. 
Ogg,  which  appeared  In  the  Journal  of  the 
Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists, 
Vol.  47,  No.  2.  1964.  It  Is  the  Commission's 
position  that  It  Is  In  the  public  Interest  to 
promote  the  dissemination  of  truthful  Infor- 
mation concerning  cigarettes  which  may  be 
material  and  desired  by  the  consuming  pub- 
lic. 

"By  direction  of  the  Commission. 

"Joseph  W.  Shka. 

"Secretary." 

March  25.  1966. 
Gov.  Robert  B.  Meyner. 

Administrator,     the     Cigarette     Advertising 
Code.  Inc..  New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Governor  Metner:  As  you  know, 
the  P.  Lorlllard  Company  participated  In  the 
development  and  organization  of  the  Cig- 
arette Advertising  Code.  The  Code  was  es- 
sentially the  cigarette  Industry's  response 
to  a  recognized  need  for  industry  self-regu- 
lation during  a  time  of  vmcertainty  over  the 
course  of  future  legislative  and  regulatory 
action. 

It  Is  our  believe  that  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Code 
administration  have  now  significantly 
changed.  The  legislative  situation  baa  been 
stabilized  with  the  enactment  of  the  Cig- 
arette Labeling   Act   of   1965.  More   Impor- 
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tantly,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  baa 
now  announced  a  fundamental  change  In 
Ita  cigarette  advertising  [>ollcy  dealing  with 
tar  and  nlcotln«  representations.  It  la  evi- 
dent to  us  that  the  Commission,  In  making 
this  announcement,  seeks  to  encourage  the 
development  of  low  tar  and  nicotine  cig- 
arettes for  those  consiimers  who  desire  such 
products.  This  has  been  the  continuing  ob- 
jective of  P.  Lorlllard  Company  over  many 
years  and  remains  our  goal  not  only  with 
respect  to  our  existing  brands,  but  with  re- 
spect to  new  products  under  development. 
We  regard  the  FTC's  policy  announcement  as 
a  stimulus  to  the  further  development  of 
Improved  filter  cigarettes. 

Accordingly,  we  now  wish  to  tkdvlse  you 
of  our  resignation  as  a  member  of  Cigarette 
Advertising  Code,  Inc..  effective  as  of  this 
date,  pursuant  to  the  authority  of  Article 
ni.  Section  4.  of  the  By-Laws.  We  shall  con- 
tinue as  In  the  past  to  label  and  advertise 
our  products  in  accordance  with  existing  law 
and  with  applicable  regulations  and  rulings 
of  the  Federal  TVade  Commission.  We  shall 
also  continue  to  adhere  to  those  principles 
underlying  the  firovisions  of  Article  IV,  Sec- 
tion 1,  of  the  Cigarette  Advertising  Code 
dealing  with  limitations  on  advertising  to 
youth. 

We  wish  to  eqjress  our  gratitude  to  you 
for  your  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Industxy 
and  the  Code  Authority  during  the  period 
of  our  membership. 

Sincerely  yours, 

M.  Ykllon. 

News  Rklbabs  or  P.  Lorillaro  Co. 

P.  Lorlllard  Company,  a  pioneer  In  the  field 
of  high  filtration  cigarettes,  today  (Monday, 
March  28.  1966)  announced  its  withdrawal 
from  the  tobacco  Industry's  voluntary  Ciga- 
rette Advertising  Code  organization.  This 
followed  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  an- 
nouncement last  Friday  permitting  a  factual 
statement  of  the  tar  and  nicotine  content  of 
the  mainstream  smoke  from  a  cigarette. 

This  "fundamental  change"  in  the  FTC's 
cigarette  policy  evidently  "seeks  to  encour- 
age the  development  of  low  tar  and  nicotine 
cigarettes  for  those  consumers  who  desire 
such  products."  P.  Lorlllard  stated.  "We 
regard  the  FTC's  policy  announcement  as  a 
stimulus  to  the  further  development  of  Un- 
proved filter  cigarettes." 

Tike  announcement  of  Lorlllard's  resigna- 
tion was  transmitted  to  Governor  Robert  B. 
Meyner,  Administrator  of  the  Code,  by  Man- 
uel Yellen.  Lorlllard  Board  Chairman  and 
Chief  Executive  Officer. 

Lorlllard  stated  that  It  will  continue  to 
label  and  advertise  its  products  In  accord- 
ance with  exlsUng  law  and  with  applicable 
reg\ilatlons  and  rulings  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  The  Company  also  stressed  It 
will  continue  to  adhere  to  the  principles  of 
the  Cigarette  Advertising  Code  dealing  with 
limitations  on  advertising  to  youth. 

N«w  York,  April  6. — P.  LorlUard  Co.,  which 
withdrew  from  the  Cigarette  Advertising 
Code  last  week,  announced  today  It  had 
developed  a  new  king  sized  filter  cigarette. 

Distribution  of  the  new  cigarette,  named 
True,  will  begin  in  the  New  York  area  next 
week  and  then  be  extended  nationally  as 
production  Increases,  Manuel  Yellen,  Lorll- 
lard chairman,  said. 

Yellen  said  the  new  cigarette  had  an  air 
filtration  system  specifically  formulated  to 
cut  tar  and  nicotine. 

LorlUard  withdrew  from  the  voluntary  code 
after  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  an- 
nouncement permitting  a  factual  statement 
of  the  tar  and  nicotine  content  of  the  smoke 
from  a  cigarette. 

Lorlllard  said  then  the  change  In  FTO 
policy  evidently  seeks  to  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  low  tar  and  nicotine  cigarettes 
for  those  consumers  who  desire  them. 

The  company  said  laboratory  tests  of  the 


new  cigarette  had  been  conducted  according 
to  the  Cambridge  Test  Method  prescribed  by 
the  FTO. 

CiGARxm  ADvnniBiNC  Cods,  Inc., 

New  York,  N.Y..  May  29, 1969. 
Arthttr  J.  Stevens,  Esq., 
General  Counsel,  Lorlllard  Corp. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Stevens:  Governor  Meyner  has 
asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  May  21, 
1969.  since  I  had  previously  discussed  the 
matter  with  you  on  the  telephone. 

As  I  advised  you  then,  the  error  in  chro- 
nology to  which  the  Governor  testified  on 
May  1.  was  discovered  and  corrected  by  him 
before  we  heEtfd  from  you. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  my  letter  of 
May  7  to  Mr.  Williamson,  the  clerk  of  the 
committee. 

The  correction  was  to  change  Mr.  Meyner's 
answer  on  page  1760  from  "The  very  day", 
to  a  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  new  brand 
was  announced  twelve  days  later. 

The  confusion.  I  believe,  resulted  from  our 
mental  transposition,  during  the  testimony, 
of  two  events.  While  the  indicated  interval 
occurred  between  the  FTC  rule  smd  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  True  brand,  advertising  of 
True's  ranking  In  the  Roewell  Park  tests  did 
follow  the  release  of  thoee  test  results  by 
only  one  day. 

We  certainly  regret,  as  I  told  you,  the  Indi- 
cated error.  I  trust  the  correction  we  had 
already  made  has  set  the  matter  straight. 
Very  truly  yours. 

DANtEL  B.  Goldberg,   . 
Deputy  Administrator. 

Mr.   W.  E.  Williamson, 

Clerk.  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Williamson  :  I  am  returning  the 
transcript  which  you  were  good  enough  to 
send  me,  with  some  minor  editing. 

I  do  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
I  have  made  a  correction  In  chronology  on 
page  1760,  and  the  Chairman  may  wish  to 
consider  changing  the  phrase  "that  same 
day"  In  his  observation  on  page  1761. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Daniel  B.  Goldberg, 
Deputy  Administrator. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  cigarette  smoking  Is  a 
menace  to  life  and  lung  is  no  longer  a 
proverbial  pipe  dream  but  a  deadly  sci- 
entific fact.  That  42  percent  of  our  adult 
population  still  considers  smoking  a  mi- 
nor indulgence — despite  the  shocking 
facts  first  r^Torted  in  January  1964 — 
Is,  in  itself,  a  major  health  problem. 
That  relatively  little  has  been  done  to 
curb  cigarette-related  disease  by  devel- 
oping less  hazardous  cigarettes  is  a 
national  disgrace. 

More  than  5  yecu-s  ago.  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice issued  a  report  titled  "Smoking  and 
Health,"  which  concluded  that  cigarette 
smoking  Is  a  health  hazard  of  sufBcient 
importance  to  warrant  appropriate  re- 
medial action.  In  1967,  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  issued  another  report.  "The 
Health  Consequences  of  Smoking," 
which  confirmed  that  smoking  is  a  seri- 
ous health  risk  to  the  individual  smoker 
and  a  major  health  problem  for  the 
Nation. 

Clinical  and  autopsy  studies,  epidemi- 
ological studies  and  animal  experiments 
have  overwhelmingly  proven  that  ciga- 
rette smokers  have  substantially  higher 
rates  of  death  and  disability  than  non- 
smokers.  The  macabre  stltlsUcs  show 
that— 


The  risk  of  death  from  all  causes  Is 
70  percent  higher  for  smokers. 

The  risk  of  death  from  lung  cancer 
Is  over  10  times  greater  for  smc^ers. 

The  risk  of  death  from  bronchitis  and 
emphysema  is  six  times  greater. 

The  risk  of  death  from  coronary  artery 
disease  is  70  percent  greater. 

Despite  these  sobering  statistics,  peo- 
ple still  continue  to  smoke.  There  are 
millions  of  people  who  probably  will 
never  be  willing  to  or  able  to  give  up 
smoking. 

What  has  been  done  for  them  and. 
more  important,  what  is  being  done  to 
discourage  young  people  from  smoking?^ 
The  answer  is:  relatively  little. 

We  must  encourage  young  people  not 
to  start  smoking.  At  present,  as  many  as 
half  the  boys  and  girls  in  this  country 
have  become  cigarette  smokers  by  the 
time  they  are  18.  The  hazards  of  smok- 
ing must  be  instilled  in  them  at  an  early 
age. 

And,  we  must  pursue  development  of 
a  less  hazardous  cigarette.  A  simultane- 
ous climate  of  opinion  must  also  be 
developed  so  that  when  a  safe  cigarette 
is  developed,  smokers  will  turn  to  it. 

In  testimony  before  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  on  March  13,  1967, 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  John  W.  Gardner  stated: 

There  are  going  to  be  a  great  many  people 
who  will  never  stop  smoking  and  ve  must 
get  going  with  the  kind  of  research  and  per- 
suade the  tobacco  Industry  to  pursue  the 
kinds  of  research  that  will  result  In  a  safer 
cigarette. 

Scientific  journals  have  recently  re- 
ported successful  testing  of  a  formula- 
tion which  causes  a  reduction  in  tars  and 
nicotines,  and  l)enzpyrene — the  deadly 
carcinogen  in  cigarette  smoke. 

Benzpyrene,  as  pointed  out  in  the  Sur- 
geon General's  reports  on  "Smoking  and 
Health"  not  only  acts  to  induce  cancer 
itself,  but  has  a  synergistic  power  and 
triggers  or  activates  other  substances  to 
become  major  tumor  initiators. 

Any  cigarette  which  produces  signifi- 
cantly less  benzpyrene  is,  therefore,  a  less 
hazardous,  or  safe,  cigarette. 

This  successful  biochemical  and  bio- 
logical testing  of  a  spray  called  Chemosol 
has  been  conducted  and  developed  by 
E>r.  Perry  B.  Hudson  and  the  High  Tor 
Poundation.  By  spraying  this  chemical 
solution  on  cigar^te  tobacco,  the  benz- 
pjrrene  is  significantly  reduced  without 
destroying  the  fiavor  or  aroma. 

This  develoiwnent  Is  a  significant 
breakthrough.  It  must  not  be  relegated 
to  the  back  shelf  when  a  practical,  less 
hazardous  cigarette  can  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  public.  The  time  for  utiliza- 
tioa  of  the  Chemosol  process  for  com- 
mercial purposes  in  the  cigarette  mar- 
ket is  now. 

Further,  this  first  practical  method  for 
the  production  of  a  safe  cigarette  should 
be  brought  to  the  public's  attention. 

A  safer  cigarette  is  practical  and  can 
be  mass  produced  now — and  safer  ciga- 
rettes have  sdready  been  produced  in 
laboratories. 

The  development  of  Chemosol-treated 
cigarettes  drew  American^  backing  and 
support  in  1965  by  a  small  group  of 
interested  investors. 
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This  ffroup  U  now  Incorporated  as 
Amerlcaai  Chemosol  Corp.  Dr.  Perry 
Hudson  Is  heading  Chemosol  Research. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  felt  the 
matter  should  be  explored  with  a  view 
to  government  participation.  I  then 
talked  to  Mr.  Louis  Beck,  of  New  York, 
the  company  president. 

It  was  decided  to  pursue  the  process 
with  private  money.  I  might  add  at  this 
point  that  no  Federal  funds  have  been 
sought  or  contributed  to  the  3-year  re- 
search and  development  program  by 
American  Chemosol. 

Several  months  later,  I  learned  that 
Dr.  Hudson's  testing  program  on  live 
mice  was  showing  positive  results  and 
that  his  treated  cigarettes,  when  com- 
pared with  untreated  cigarettes,  were 
very  much  safer. 

Prom  the  outset  American  Chemosol 
strived  to  cooperate,  first  of  all,  with 
our  Government  agencies  with  respect 
to  speed  completion  of  this  vital  endea- 
vor, and  at  the  same  time,  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  tobacco  In- 
SustryT' 

With  respect  to  the  first.  I  should  like 
to  say  that,  aside  from  personal  rela- 
tl(»ishlps  which  were  cordial  and  open, 
the  Government  was  ill -equipped  to 
come  to  grips  with  this  new  discovery. 
In  other  words,  there  was  not,  and  so  far 
as  I  know,  still  is  not.  a  Federal  instru- 
mentality with  the  facilities  necessary 
for  corroborative  testing  so  that  new 
inventions  dealing  with  public  health, 
can  be  voted  up  or  down. 

This  meant  that  the  long  series  of 
tests  had  to  be  accomplished  independ- 
ently and  at  great  expense  and  that  cor- 
roborative testimony  from  other  quali- 
fied scientists  had  to  be  obtained  in  a 
most  laborious  and  time-consuming 
fashion. 
But  this  has  now  been  accomplished. 
With  respect  to  relations  with  the  to- 
bacco industry,  I  can  only  say  that  it  has 
been  somewhat  of  a  charade. 

There  has  always  been  a  format  of 
cooperation — but  always  up  to  a  point. 
Industry  scientists  willingly  discussed 
with  Dr.  Hudson  the  best  testing 
methods.  They  even  supplied  cigarette 
tobacco  from  commercial  lots  for  use  in 
Dr.  Hudson's  tests.  But  they  always 
tended  to  sneer  at  and  distort  the  results. 
The  explanation  here,  and  this  is  an 
opinion  I  share  with  many  others,  I 
beUeve,  is  that  the  tobacco  industry  has 
always  denied,  and  still  denies  publicly, 
that  smoking  is  harmful  to  health. 

Considering  the  industry  efforts  that 
have  gone  into  making  safer  cigarettes, 
we  can  conclude  that  their  private  think- 
ing is  different. 

In  a  Senate  speech  on  March  7,  1969, 
Senator  Frank  E.  Moss  stated: 

Again  we  can  only  conclude  that  the  ciga- 
rette Industry  Is  not  Interested  In  competing 
to  market  less  harzardoua  dgarettas,  an  un- 
happy reflection  of  Ita  sense  of  social  re- 
sponsibility. 

I  am  confident  that  Dr.  Hudson's  find- 
ings point  the  way  to  a  new  era  of  safer 
cigarette  enjoyment. 

I  believe  the  House  will  have  to  give 
serious  thought  to  new  standards  for 
cigarette  labeling  and  advertising. 

Obviously  the  existing  law  is  a  bad 


compromise  in  that  it  does  not  protect 
the  public,  in  particular  our  youth,  from 
developing  harmful  cigarette  habits,  and 
it  does  not  provide  sufficient  incentive  for 
free  enterprise  to  exploit  a  safer 
cigarette. 

Furthermore,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission regulations  now  do  not  consider 
other  recognized  harmful  ingredients — 
such  as  b«nzo(a>pyrene — which  are 
present  in  cigarette  smoke  and  are  the 
real  culprits  to  the  smoker,  and  there- 
fore prohibit  the  developer  of  a  less  haz- 
ardous cigarette  to  in  fact  plainly  tell 
the  smoking  public  of  its  existence  and 
that  It  is  indeed  less  hazardous.  There- 
fore, there  is  little  Incentive  to  develop  a 
less  hazardous  cigarette.  I  therefore  sub- 
mit that  the  public  be  informed. 

It  Is  my  feeling  that  a  safer  cigarette 
should  be  promoted  extensively  so  as  to 
drive  bad  cigarettes  out  of  the  market- 
place. 

In  summary,  then,  the  PTC  which  a 
long  time  ago  announced  plans  for  an 
independent  laboratory,  has  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  turned  the  measurement 
of  tars  and  nicotines  over  to  the  Ameri- 
can tobacco  companies  who  are  supposed 
to  be  under  investigation.  The  various 
governmental  agencies  in  Agriculture 
and  HEW  supposedly  protecting  the  pub- 
lic interest  have  been  playing  a  kind  of 
Intramural  league  system  of  unproduc- 
tive research,  costing  millions  of  tax  dol- 
lars, without  taking  prudent  advantage 
of  the  many  scientific  contributors  out- 
side of  the  Government.  The  tobacco  in- 
dustry has  denied  that  a  problem  even 
exists.  Much  like  the  automobile  indus- 
try's study  of  exhaust  air  pollution,  the 
tobacco  Industry  regards  lung  pollution 
as  a  matter  to  be  cubbyholed  In  a  dor- 
mant, if  not  conspiratorial.  Industry 
trade  association. 

Those  individuals  and  Institutions 
most  responsible  for  the  smoking  prob- 
lem have  failed  convincingly  In  giving 
the  American  public  a  reasonable  solu- 
tion and  therefore  I  have  placed  my 
faith  in  and  committed  myself  to  an  in- 
dependent force. 

Because  of  my  private  involvement  in 
this  one  company,  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors,  I  am  hereby  an- 
noimcing  a  voluntary  restriction  of  my 
public  role  as  a  Congressman.  I  shall  not 
participate  in  any  vote,  in  committee  or 
on  the  floor,  wherein  a  conflict  of  inter- 
est may  arise.  I  do  not,  however,  plan  to 
remain  silent.  The  public  deserves  all 
pressure  possible  to  have  a  safer  ciga- 
rette marketed. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  finds  Itself  in 
a  unique  position  today,  I  think,  because 
I  know  of  no  official  party  line  in  the 
Democrat  Party  nor  in  the  Republican 
Party  and  I  know  of  no  particular  ad- 
ministration position.  Everyone  has  a 
great  deal  of  latitude  and  elbow  room 
to  do  just  exactly  as  he  pleases  on  the 
legislation  before  us  today. 

Just  as  a  brief  review,  this  bill  very 
simply  will  prevent  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  from  banning 
cigarette  advertising  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  from  setting  strin- 
gent rules  on  cigarette  advertising  In 


printed  form.  Both  the  FCC  and  the  FTC 
have  announced  their  intention  to  issue 
r\iles  by  July  1  unless  the  House  takes 
some  action  today. 

Our  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  by  a  vote  of  22  to  5, 
passed  and  favorably  recommended  en- 
actment of  this  legislation,  in  that  Con- 
gress would  delay  for  a  period,  imtll 
July  1.  1975,  any  control  ove;-  any  ciga- 
rette advertising. 

The  legislation  does  one  other  thing, 
which  is  that  it  changes  the  warning  on 
the  present  cigarette  package  from: 

Caution:  Cigarette  smoking  may  be  haz- 
ardous to  your  health. 

To  a  label  which  reads: 

Warning:  The  Surgeon  Oeneral  has  detCT- 
mlned  that  cigarette  smoking  is  dangerous 
to  your  health  and  may  cause  lung  cancer 
or  other  diseases. 

In  reviewing  the  committee  report 
and  the  testimony  and  in  preparing  for 
our  appearance  here  today.  I  was  re- 
minded of  our  beloved  former  colleague, 
Charley  Halleck,  who  often  took  the  floor 
of  the  House  and  mentioned  the  fact 
that  one  of  his  female  constituents  had 
written  to  him  and  said:  "Please,  Con- 
gressman, I  cannot  afford  all  the  help 
you  are  giving  me." 

So  again  we  are  In  the  position  of  try- 
ing to  save  the  American  people  from 
themselves — and  I  am  not  sure  we  can 
legislate  in  that  particular  category. 

If  Members  will  pardon  a  personal 
reference  for  a  moment,  I  do  not  con- 
sider myself  a  prude  as  far  as  cigarette 
smoking  Is  concerned.  I  Imbibed  in  ciga- 
rettes for  a  period  in  excess  of  30  years — 
and  I  do  not  mean  by  that  to  reveal  my 
age — but  I  ceased  smoking  over  5  years 
ago,  completely  voluntarily,  and  nobody 
had  to  put  a  skull-and-crossbones  or  a 
poison  warning  on  the  package  to  cause 
me  to  stop  smoking. 

I  was  recently  certificated,  and  I 
thought  I  would  bring  along  this  plaque 
and  share  it  with  the  House  today.  I 
have  here  a  beautiful  certificate  which 
is  normally  hanging  on  the  wall  of  my 
office.  I  will  read  it  so  it  will  be  Included 
in  the  Record  : 

Having  successfully  pctased  12  months, 
after  breaking  the  habit  of  smoking,  the 
American  Cancer  Society  awards  this  cer- 
tificate of  honor  to  Samuel  L.  Devlne  for 
being  a  smoking  dropout,  thereby  adding 
years  of  healthy  life  and  aiding  the  Society 
In  its  unceasing  battle  to  bring  an  end  to 
lung  cancer. 

Granted  on  this  11th  day  of  January,  196S. 

This  is  signed  by  the  medical  director 
and  the  president  of  this  association. 

I  am  quite  proud  to  have  a  certificate 
from  such  a  respected  and  formidable 
group  as  the  American  Cancer  Society, 
but  again  the  question  is  whether  we 
legislatively  can  solve  the  problems  of  the 
American(people.  whether  we  have  to  tell 
them  or  cease  telling  them  about  a 
product. 

My  personal  preference  would  be  to 
have  everyone  cease  using  cigarettes, 
and  thus  eliminate  a  great  deal  of  an- 
noyance and  mess  without  which  I  would 
gladly  live.  I  am  In  favor  of  the  legislation 
before  the  House  today.  It  Is  not  because 
I  think  that  it  Is  particularly  good  legis- 
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latlon.  but  I  am  opposed  to  vrhaX  will 
happen  if  we  fall  to  pass  It. 

Present  law,  part  of  which  would  expire 
at  the  end  of  this  month,  provides  for  a 
warning  on  each  package  of  cigarettes. 
It  also  tells  the  regidatory  agencies  to 
keep  their  hands  off  advertising  for  a  3- 
year  period  which  now  comes  to  an  end. 
Notice  has  been  served  upon  Congress 
and  Industry  and  the  Nation  that  two 
regulatory  agencies;  namely,  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  fully  Intend 
to  take  steps  which  would  effectively  end 
all  advertising  of  cigarettes.  This  bill 
would  tell  them  to  stay  out  of  the  area  for 
an  additional  5  years. 

One  might  very  likely  ask,  if  he  Is  like 
me  very  unenthusiastic  about  cigarettes, 
"Why  not?"  Go  ahead  and  ban  advertis- 
ing or  make  it  Impractical — who  cares? 
The  answer  is  that  when  faced  with  the 
legal  and  practical  consequences  of  such 
action  in  the  present  circumstances.  It  Is 
not  right. 

Now  there  are  many  people  who  feel 
so  emotional  about  the  subject  that 
their  suggestions  make  little  practical 
sense.  They  would  ban  all  advertising  of 
cigarettes  and  feel  that  this  would  elim- 
inate cigarette  smoking  and  also  keep 
them  out  of  the  hands  of  our  young  peo- 
ple. But  in  the  real  world  it  does  not 
work  that  way.  Some  other  countries 
have  tried  banning  the  advertising  of 
cigarettes,  and  the  consumption  rose 
rather  than  diminished.  On  the  other 
hand,  here  in  America  with  Madison 
Avenue  grinding  out  bales  of  ads  for 
myriad  brands  of  cigarettes,  a  well- 
motivated  and  well-directed  campaign 
of  education,  which  admittedly  was 
forced  upon  the  commimications  indus- 
try, has  shown  great  promise.  Sales  of 
cigarettes  have  fallen  significantly. 

The  main  reason  many  of  us  feel  that 
this  legislative  shackle  on  the  regulatory 
agencies  is  necessary  is  the  precedent 
which  their  contemplated  actions  would 
set.  Let  us  assume  that  the  use  of  cig- 
arettes is  fully  as  damaging  to  the  user 
as  the  Surgeon  General  and  others  claim. 
Let  us  Ignore  completely  the  counter- 
claims. It  just  is  not  right  to  allow  an 
arm  of  the  Government  to  effectively 
ban  the  advertisement  of  a  product 
which  it  is  otherwise  legal  to  make  and 
seU. 

If  I  may  interpolate  for  a  moment,  we 
In  Congress  spend  millions  and  millions 
of  dollars  of  the  taxpayers  funds  to  sub- 
sidize the  tobacco  industry.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  are  turning  around  here  and 
talking  about  legislation  to  ban  the  sale 
of  that  which  we  have  subsidized.  It 
does  not  seem  to  be  a  very  consistent 
position. 

Now  someone  may  wish  to  point  out 
that  by  agreement  hard  liquor  has  not 
been  advertised  on  television  and  radio. 
That  is  so,  and  if  such  an  agreement 
were  to  be  reached  about  cigarettes,  I 
would  have  no  objection  to  it,  although 
in  my  opinion  the  voluntary  ban  on  liq- 
uor advertising  is  unrealistic  and  when 
closely  inspected  pretty  phony.  The  effect 
of  hard  liquor  upon  the  user  and  the  ef- 
fect of  beer  and  wine  in  sufficient 
amounts  is  the  same.  The  dangers  are 
the  same,  the  social  consequences  are  the 
same.  I  am  not  advocating  banning  beer 


advertising  because  I  would  have  the 
same  fundamental  trouble  with  that 
principle. 

I  hi4>pen  to  be  one  who  consumes 
neither  hard  liquor  nor  beer,  but  that  Is 
not  the  point  here  today. 

If  it  is  to  be  the  philosophy  of  our 
marketplace  that  every  product  which 
may  have  harmful  effects  if  Improperly 
or  imprudently  used  must  be  so  tagged 
and  the  dangers  specified,  there  Is  a  long 
list  to  which  the  regulatory  agencies 
must  address  themselves.  Certainly  liquOr 
In  any  form  would  be  a  prime  candidate. 
But  if  you  are  going  to  attack  it  by  way 
of  advertising  bans,  then  we  are  less  than 
honest  if  we  allow  it  to  be  made  freely 
available.  No  more  beer  in  ball  parks 
£md  the  like. 

Where  we  are  headed  Is  all  too  clear. 

Among  the  things  that  should  cer- 
tainly have  a  warning  placed  upon  the 
containers  and  also  in  the  advertising 
under  such  a  marketplace  philosophy 
would  be  all  soft  drinks.  Everyone  who 
has  looked  into  it  knows  that  they  wreck 
your  teeth  if  used  in  large  quantity.  And 
now  the  FDA  says  that  artificial  sweet- 
eners may  have  hazards  which  make 
them  just  as  dangerous.  Chewing  gum 
would  be  in  the  list.  Most  dairy  products 
and  animal  fats  would  be  subject  to  a 
warning.  Candy  certainly.  Nearly  any 
household  tool  designed  to  cut  or  grind 
must  certainly  qualify^ 

Within  the  last  few  days  we  have 
heard  that  the  imllmlted  use  of  electric 
guitars  can  raise  hob  with  your  ears. 
That  hardly  comes  as  a  revelation  to 
those  of  us  who  have  teenage  youngsters, 
but  it  is  being  stated  as  a  medical  and 
scientific  fact. 

Can  we  allow  these  twanging  mon- 
sters to  be  sold  without  a  sufficient  warn- 
ing on  the  Instnmient  Itself  and  any 
advertisement  promoting  them?  I  sup- 
pose we  could  justify  putting  a  warning 
on  miniskirts,  "Dangers,  wearing  this 
garment  may  cause  traffic  accidents  and 
eye  strain."  You  just  cannot  tell. 

Obviously  the  present  legislation  Is  not 
intended  to  be  funny.  It  is  intended  to 
and  does  stop  some  foolishness  which 
would  result  if  it  were  to  be  dropped.  The 
whole  business  of  antlsmoking  activity 
has  been  directed  into  the  wrong  chan- 
nel. The  answer  to  cigarette  smoking  is 
not  bans  on  advertising  or  meaningless 
warnings  but  more  and  better  educa- 
tion—call it  propaganda  If  you  choose — 
to  convince  the  user  or  incipient  user 
to  lay  off.  It  can  work  and  it  should  be 
done. 

So  I  support  this  legislation  as  a  means 
of  keeping  the  Federal  Government  in 
its  own  backyard.  Those  who  have 
watched  regulatory  agencies  use  unlim- 
ited authority  will  realize  the  necessity 
for  it. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
jield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  ,  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  make  clear  what  this  bill  does 
and  what  it  does  not  do  with  respect  to 
the  field  of  cigarette  advertising.  The 
language  of  the  bill  in  this  regard  is  ex- 
actly like  that  of  the  Federal  Cigarette 
Labeling  and  Advertising  Act  of  196& 
which  expires  on  July  1,  1969. 


It  does  not  limit  the  authority  of  a 
State  or  of  a  Commission  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  ban  cigarette  advertis- 
ing entirely.  It  does  not  limit  their  au- 
thority to  do  anything  they  could  do  be- 
fore the  passage  of  the  act  except  in  the 
specific  fields  which  the  act  specifically 
preempts.  Preemption  is  provided  in 
only  two  fields:  First,  in  the  manner  ol 
labeling  the  package;  and,  second,  in 
the  content  of  cigarette  advertising. 

Thus  the  bill  obviously  does  not  pre- 
empt the  field  of  control  of  advertising, 
its  timing,  its  amount,  whether  or  not 
it  may  be  counteracted  by  public  service 
programs  running  counter  to  Its  mes- 
sage, or  whether  or  not  certain  advertis- 
ing shall  be  permitted  at  all. 

One  of  these  areas  of  advertising  con- 
trol reserved  to  the  FCC  has  already 
been  treated  by  the  courts.  The  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
in  Bamhaf  v.  FCC,  405  P.  2d  1082,  has 
held  an  PCC  ruling  valid  that  required 
radio  and  television  stations  to  devote  a 
significant  amount  of  broadcast  time  to 
presenting  the  case  against  cigarette 
smoking  if  they  carry  cigarette  adver- 
tising. The  court  specifically  held  that 
the  Federal  Cigarette  Labeling  and  Ad- 
vertising Act  did  not  preempt  this  field 
and  deny  the  Commission  such  authority. 

The  rationale  upon  which  the  Banzhaf 
case  was  decided  clearly  precludes  a  hold- 
ing that  the  act  encompasses  general 
areas  of  FCC  control.  As  was  said  in  that 
case: 

The  Act  was  In  fact  passed  In  response 
to  a  pending  Federal  Trade  Commission  rule 
which  would  have  required  warnings  both  on 
packages  and  In  all  advertising. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Nothing  In  the  Act  indicates  that  Congress 
had  any  intent  at  all  with  respect  to  other 
types  of  regulation  by  other  agencies — much 
less  that  it  specifically  meant  to  foreclose 
all  such  regulation.  If  it  meant  to  do  any- 
thing so  dramtic,  It  might  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  have  said  so  directly — especially 
where  It  was  careful  to  Include  a  section  en- 
titled "Preemption"  specifically  forbidding 
designated  types  of  regulatory  action. 

The  pertinent  language  under  'Pre- 
emptian"  in  the  existing  act  and  under 
this  bill  is  found  in  section  5<b>  which 
reads: 

No  statement  relating  to  smoking  and 
health  shall  be  required  in  advertising  of  any 
cigarettes  the  packages  of  which  are  labeled 
in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

Banzhaf  interprets  this  language,  or 
explains  the  reason  for  it,  as  follows: 

Congress  patently  did  not  want  cigarette 
manufacturers  harassed  by  conflicting  af- 
firmative requirements  with  respect  to  the 
conduct  of  their  advertising. 

The  court-  then  proceeded  to  say : 
A  uniform  regulation  of  broadcasters  de- 
signed to  inform  the  public  was  not  exclud- 
ed  by   the   Federal   Cigarette   Labeling   and 
Advertising  Act. 

Certainly  the  same  thing  would  be 
true  of  any  uniform  regulation  of  broad- 
casters by  the  FCC.  As  the  court  said, 
the  act  was  not  in  anywise  intended  to 
reach  regulation  by  other  agencies  than 
the  PTC.  Indeed  the  FTC  is  specifically 
referred  to  in  the  act  In  section  5(c)  in 
the  "Preemption"  section.  It  follows  a 
fortiori  that  this  act  did  not  exclude 
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any  single  uniform  regulation  of  broad- 
casters, like  a  total  ban  of  cigarette  ad- 
vertising. 

Clearly,  such  a  total  bank  is  within 
the  authority  of  the  PCC  under  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  the  Comm'sslon  has  a  mandate 
to  consider  the  public  Interest  in  grant- 
ing, renewing,  or  modifying  licenses  to 
broadcasters — 47  U.S.C.  307-309— and  it 
Is  empowered  to  promulgate  rxiles  and 
regulations  and  prescribe  instructions 
and  conditions  "as  may  be  necessary"  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  law — 47 
use.  303. 

The  Commission  can  certainly  declare 
that  It  Is  not  in  the  public  interest  that 
the  airwaves  be  used  to  promote  con- 
sumption of  a  commodity  that  it  believes 
has  been  shown  by  credible  evidence  to 
be  seriously  detrimental  to  the  public 
health: 

Whatever  else  It  may  mean  •  •  •  the  pub- 
lic Intereet  Indlaputably  includes  the  public 
health,  (Baru/ia/  v.  FCC,  406  P.  ad  1082  at 
_10»«.(_ 

The  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  is 
more  than  a  traffic  policeman  concerned 
with  the  technical  aspects  of  broadcast- 
ing and  that  it  neither  exceeds  its  pow- 
ers under  the  statute  nor  transgresses 
the  first  amendment  by  interesting  it- 
self In  general  program  format  and  the 
kinds  of  programs  broadcast  by  li- 
censees— Red  Lion  Broadcasting  Co.  v. 
FCC  (Nos.  2  and  717.  October  term 
1968— June  9,  1969):  National  Broad- 
casting Co.  V.  United  States,  319  US.  190 
(1943). 

Long  before  the  accumulation  of  evi- 
dence of  the  health  hazards  of  cigarette 
smoking  became  so  conclusive,  the  Su- 
preme Court  recognized  that  the  danger 
was  sufBclent  to  justify  a  State  law  pro- 
hibiting cigarette  advertising  on  bill- 
boards, streetcar  signs,  placards,  or  other 
objects  or  places  of  display — Packer  Cor- 
poration v.  Utah,  285  U.S.  105  (1932). 

Though  it  could  hardly  be  argued  that 
the  reenactment  of  the  language  of  a 
previous  law  construed  by  the  courts  to 
be  specific  and  narrow  could  be  now  con- 
sidered broad  and  encompassing  because 
of  Its  legislative  history,  indeed  there  is 
no  legislative  history  that  should  result 
In  such  an  altered  construction.  The  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  the  Public 
Health  and  (^arette  Smoking  Act  of 
1969  reenforces  the  conclusion  of  the 
courts,  that  the  preemptions  of  the  act 
and  of  this  bill  are  specific  and  narrow, 
stating: 

The  question  of  a  ban  on  cigarette  adver- 
tising Is  not  treated  In  the  Federal  Cigarette 
Labeling  and  Advertising  Act.   •   •   • 

Since  the  bill,  as  reported.  Is  In  the  main 
reenactment  of  existing  law.  It  does  not  ad- 
dress Itself  to  the  question  of  a  ban  on  cig- 
arette advertising  on  radio  and  television. 

It  is  quite  immaterial  whether  or  not 
the  Chairman  of  the  PCC.  when  queried 
on  this  matter,  stated : 

The  Commission  would  be  precluded  from 
completing  Its  proposed  rule  malting  by  re- 
enactment  of  the  present  preemption  provi- 
sions. 


The  Chairman  of  the  PCC  may  decide 
that  he  Is  "precluded"  either  by  law  or 
some  policy  of  self-restraint.  Of  course 


he  cannot  bind  the  Commission,  and  he 
does  not  speak  authoritatively  as  against 
the  established  narrow  interpretation  of 
the  preemption  provision  by  the  courts. 
Indeed,  if  his  conclusion  be  a  legal  one 
he  is  also  in  conflict  with  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  committee  Itself  that  a  "ban 
on  cigarette  advertising  Is  not  treated" 
in  the  older  act,  and  the  new  act,  con- 
taining Identical  language,  also  "does  not 
address  itself  to  the  question  of  a  ban  on 
cigarette  advertising  on  radio  and  tele- 
vision." 

The  committee  appears  somewhat 
schizophrenic  In  the  language  contained 
a»  the  bottom  of  page  4  and  the  top  of 
page  5  of  the  report  where  It  is  stated: 

Aside  from  the  questions  of  constitutional 
and  sututory  law  which  the  two  agencies' 
proposed  rules  raise,  they  are  an  assumption 
by  these  agencies  of  policymaking  with  re- 
spect to  a  subject  matter  on  which  the  Con- 
gress has  made  policy  (see  sec.  5  (b)  of  the 
act),  has  stated  Its  intenUon  to  be  the  ex- 
clusive policymaker  on  the  subject  matter 
at  least  untu  July  1.  1969  (see  sec.  10  of  the 
act),  and  has  given  strong  Indication  of  Its 
Intention  to  continue  to  do  so. 

Note  that  the  paragraph  refers  to  the 
intent  of  Congress  respecting  the  law 
that  ends  July  1,  1969.  the  Cigarette 
Labeling  and  Advertising  Act,  not  the 
intent  of  the  committee  respecting  the 
bill  that  is  before  us  here,  the  Public 
Health  Cigarette  Smoking  Act  of  1969.  If 
all  that  Is  intended  in  the  quoted  para- 
graph is  that  Congress  "stated  its  Inten- 
tion to  be  the  exclusive  policymaker  on 
the  subject  of  such  'statements'  relating 
to  smoking  and  health"  which  may  be 
printed  on  a  package  or  inserted  in  a 
cigarette  advertisement,  then  the  state- 
ment is  correct. 

Perhaps  this  is  what  is  meant,  but  the 
reference  to  "two  agencies'*  is  inept. 
There  was  only  one  agency,  the  PTC, 
attempting  to  enter  this  policymaking 
field  in  1965  when  the  Cigarette  Labeling 
and  Advertising  Act  was  enacted.  The 
PTC  was  attempting  to  assume  author- 
ity to  Insert  a  warning  in  advertising  at 
that  time. 

As  we  have  said,  the  committee's  con- 
struction refers  to  this  1965  act.  If  it 
purports  to  give  that  act  a  construction 
broad  enough  to  ban  the  PCC's  present 
posture  with  respect  to  harming  all  ad- 
vertising, then  it  is  contrary  to  the 
rationale  in  Banzhaf  and  at  odds  with 
the  meaning  that  section  5(b)  spontane- 
ously yields. 

Of  course,  the  language  was  written 
before  the  writer  could  have  considered 
Red  Lion  Broadcasting  Co.  v.  FCC  (Nos. 
2  and  717)  October  term  1968,  June  9, 
1969,  and  its  sustaining  effect  on 
Banzhaf. 

Por  anyone  sophisticated  enough  to 
know  how  conmiittee  reports  are  put  to- 
gether, the  divergent  provision  of  this 
single  paragraph,  in  confilct  with  all  the 
rest  of  the  interpretation  contained  in 
the  report,  is  hardly  convincing  to  estab- 
lish legislative  history. 

Furthermore,  legislative  history  can 
only  have  effect  when  there  is  new  lan- 
guage dealing  with  the  subject  matter 
which  is  adopted  against  a  certain  fac- 
tual backgroimd.  In  this  case  Congress  is 
readopting  old  language.  If  the  language 
were   "meant   to  do   anything  so  dra- 
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matlc"  as  to  affect  "other  types  of  regu- 
lation by  other  agencies"  than  the  PTC, 
then  it  might  reasonably  be  expected  to 
have  said  so  directly,  as  was  said  in  Banz- 
haf. But  here  such  dramatic  change,  if 
it  occurred,  would  have  to  have  been  oc- 
casioned by  no  change  in  language  at  all. 
Lastly,  legislative  history  may  not  alter 
statutory  language  which  is  clear  on  its 
face  and  needs  nothing  to  construe  it. 
The  language  is  clear:  It  simply  prevents 
any  "statement  relating  to  smoking  and 
public  health"  from  being  "required  in 
advertising  of  any  cigarettes,  the  pack- 
ages of  which  are  labeled  in  conformity 
with  the  provisions  of  this  act  " 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Harsha). 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  de- 
bate over  smoking  and  health  has  always 
been  deeply  emotional  and  disturbingly 
complex.  But  lately,  the  issue  is  taking 
on  an  Allce-ln-Wonderland  quality.  It  is 
growing  "curlouser  and  curlouser"  with 
each  passing  day. 

I  do  not  know  if  cigarettes  cause  dis- 
ease. But  I  am  convinced  that  cigarettes 
cause  confusion  In  Congress.  How  else 
can  one  explain  the  debate  on  the  floor 
today? 

By  a  better  than  4-to-l  margin,  the  full 
Interstate  and  Porelgn  Commerce  Com- 
mittee has  reported  out  a  bill  that  would 
prevent  the  regulatory  agencies  from 
invading  the  committee's  jurisdiction 
Yet  opponents  of  the  bill  are  asking  the 
House  to  silently  surrender  its  preroga- 
tive. If  Congress  falls  to  act  It  will  legiti- 
mize a  takeover  by  the  Pederal  Com- 
munications Commission — which  would 
ban  cigarette  advertising— and  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Conunission — which  would 
force  cigarette  advertising  to  incrimi- 
nate themselves.  If  these  unjustified  ac- 
tions were  taken  against  any  other  in- 
dustry or  product,  the  attempt  would  be 
decisively  rebuffed.  Unfortunately  it 
seems  that  all  is  fair  in  love,  war,  and  the 
cigarette  controversy. 

In  all  the  confusion  let  me  point  to  a 
solid  fact  that  is  often  overlooked.  It 
has  not — I  repeat  not — been  scientifically 
established  that  cigarettes  cause  lung 
cancer  and  other  disease.  The  committee 
report  on  H.R.  6543  states  this  solid  fact 
very  plainly: 

On  the  basis  of  these  hearings  the  Com« 
mlttee  concludes  that  nothing  new  has  been 
determined  with  respect  to  the  relation- 
ship between  cigarette  smoking  and  human 
health  since  Its  hearings  In  1964  and  1965. 
The  arguments  pro  and  con  with  respect  to 
cigarettes  are  the  same  now  as  then  though 
supported  by  a  larger  statistical  base.  The 
1964  report  of  the  Surgeon  General  Advisory 
Committee  on  Smoking  and  Health  remains 
the  principal  basis  for  efforts  to  regulate  the 
labeling  and  advertising  of  cigarettes.  The 
principal  Judgment  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee In  1964  was  that  "Cigarette  smoking  Is 
a  health  hazard  of  sufficient  Importance  In 
the  United  States  to  warrant  appropriate  re- 
medial action." 


In  1965.  Congress  took  "appropriate  re- 
medial action,  "based  on  the  scientific 
evidence  which  is  the  same  now  as  then. 
Despite  this,  the  committee  bill  calls  for  a 
stronger  label,  as  a  concession  to  anti- 
smoking  forces.  And  despite  this  conces- 
sion, antismoking  zeal  is  unsatisfied.  And 
so  we  are  here  debating  how  to  Increase 
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the  punishment  to  be  meted  out  to  a 
legal  product  which  has  not  even  been 
proved  guilty. 

It  is  an  ironic  commentary  on  our 
times  that  the  testimony  of  medical  and 
scientific  experts  who  dispute  the  scien- 
tific evidence  against  smoking  cigarettes 
Is  burled  by  the  press.  Yet  the  same 
kind  of  testimony  that  questions  the 
scientific  evidence  against  the  use  of 
marihuana  gets  headlines.  Apparently 
many  Americans  are  closed  minded 
about  a  legal  product  and  open  minded 
about  an  illegal  one. 

But  be  that  as  it  may.  I  think  the  over- 
riding issue  here  is  an  unwarranted  ef- 
fort by  Federal  regulatory  agencies  to 
grasp  unprecedented  power  and  control 
with  ramifications  unlimited.  An  usurpa- 
tion of  Congress  responsibility  if  you 
will.  Obviously  if  these  attempts  at  regu- 
lation are  allowed  to  go  unchallenged 
and  become  effective,  they  would  have  an 
impact  on  areas  far  beyond  those  con- 
templated by  Congress. 

Keep  in  mind  that  the  growing,  sale, 
and  manufactiu-e  of  tobacco  for  ciga- 
rettes and  other  uses  is  still  a  legitimate, 
legal  business,  and  if  this  action  as  con- 
templated by  these  regulatory  agencies 
can  be  done  In  this  instance,  logically 
it  can  be  done  in  many  others;  as  there 
are  other  products  that  in  one  way  or 
another  affect  the  health  and  well-being 
of  the  American  citizens.  For  example, 
the  use  of  certain  dairy  products  and 
foodstuffs  contribute — according  to  med- 
ical evidence — to  the  cholesterol  count 
in  one's  blood  which,  in  turn,  has  a  di- 
rect relationship  to  heart  disease.  Are 
we  then  to  permit  these  regulatory  agen- 
cies to  ban  the  advertising  of  certain 
dairy  products  and  foodstuffs.  If  not,  we 
permit  them  to  single  out  one  legal  in- 
dustry and  discriminate  against  it. 

Neither  of  these  agencies  has  or  pre- 
tends to  have  any  expertise  with  respect 
to  human  health  and  cigarette  smoking. 
They  base  their  action  on  the  1964  re- 
port of  the  Surgeon  General's  Advisory 
Committee  on  Smoking  and  Health.  I 
think  it  is  highly  significant  that  even 
the  Surgeon  General  has  stated  that  the 
PCC's  proposed  rules  are  not  regarded 
by  him  as  particularly  desirable. 

Certainly  Congress,  having  once  exer- 
cised Its  prerogative  and  established 
policy  in  this  field,  should  retain  that 
prerogative.  By  this  legislation  Con- 
gress will  continue  Its  control  and  juris- 
diction of  this  subject  matter,  assure 
continuing  research  of  the  effect  of 
tobacco  upon  one's  health,  and  provide 
an  incentive  for  finding  methods  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  product. 

Ekiually  as  important,  however,  it  will 
prevent  an  unwarranted  grasp  of  imprec- 
edented  power  with  frightening  rami- 
fications. Failure  to  enact  this  legislation 
will  give  the  green  light  to  the  architects 
of  administrative  chaos.  Today  cigarettes 
are  the  target  Tomorrow  who  knows 
what.  The  thirst  for  power  is  insatiable, 
and  in  this  case,  possibly  more  lethal  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  Americi^  pub- 
lic than  an  occassional  puff  of  fcmoke. 
Having  once  sipped  the  nectar  the  PCC 
may  not  quench  its  thirst  imtil  it  has 
plunged  its  cup  deeper  into  the  well  of 
regulation  and  control. 

If  the  FCC  can  successfully  ban  cer- 


tain advertising  of  a  legal  product  on 
radio  and  TV,  what  can  it  not  do  in 
regulating  the  Nation's  health,  morals, 
and  iiidlvldual  freedom? 

Mr.  Chairman.  In  the  best  interest  of 
the  American  public  and  commonsense, 
this  legislation  should  be  enacted  into 
law.  If  Congress  is  to  retain  its  respon- 
sibility in  the  policymaking  field  this 
legislation  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Van  Deerlin)  . 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
speak  as  one  of  a  brave  little  band  of  a 
half  dozen  members  in  the  committee 
who  sought  to  amend  this  legislation  dur- 
ing the  markup  session.  We  had  hoped, 
through  3  weeks  of  hearings  on  the  ex- 
tension of  the  act,  that  our  words  might 
be  influential,  effective,  articulate. 

But  when  it  came  to  voting  on  amend- 
ment after  amendment,  I  regret  to  report 
that  our  words  were  as  dust  with  our 
colleagues  of  opposite  persuasion. 

We  cling  tenaciously,  however,  to  the 
view  that  this  bill  is  deficient  in  several 
important  respects.  I  hoi>e  that  in  the  3 
hours  of  debate  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  was  wise  enough  to  provide,  we 
will  manage  to  touch  upon  many  phases 
of  its  deficiencies. 

I  would  call  your  attention  to  one  de- 
ficiency. Although  the  wording  of  the 
warning  on  the  cigarette  carton  or  pack 
has  been  strengthened  somewhat,  it  is 
still  rather  inconspicuous  and,  I  think, 
ineffective  in  reaching  potential  first- 
time  smokers — the  young  people  who 
may  be  drawn  into  taking  up  the  habit 
of  smoking. 

It  was  emphasized  repeatedly  during 
the  hearings  that  the  hooked  smoker  is 
not  the  person  we  are  trjring  to  reach. 
He  knows  what  he  has  got  himself  into. 
Very  few  of  them.  I  am  told,  have  the 
personal  courage,  the  determination,  and 
spirit  of  self-denial  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Devine)  who  obviously 
has  taken  up  a  different  sort  of  life  since 
he  put  the  weed  behind  him. 

But  I  am  interested  in  reaching  my  six 
children,  and  I  am  interested  in  reach- 
ing those  thousands  of  other  young  peo- 
ple who  become  new  cigarette  smokers 
every  day. 

As  I  have  indicated  in  a  message  to 
each  of  your  offices,  I  shall  propose  that 
the  warning — which,  I  concede,  has  been 
improved  and  strengthened — be  placed 
not  on  the  narrow  side  of  the  pack  but  on 
the  wide  side.  Instead  of  hiding  it  with 
the  copyright,  where  It  Is  unlikely  to  be 
seen  as  a  package  normally  lies  on  a 
table  or  in  a  counter  display,  the  warn- 
ing would  be  placed  on  both  of  the  wide 
sides  of  the  package,  so  there  would  be 
Just  no  likelihood  that  someone  buying 
that  package  would  fall  to  see  it. 

I  should  like  to  touch  briefiy  on  another 
practical  aspect  of  the  Job  that  we  are 
entering  upon  today,  and  which  we  shall 
complete  tomorrow. 

I  know  it  is  possible  to  argue  that  our 
Job  is  to  come  up  with  what  we  in  our 
wisdom,  and  with  whatever  courage  we 
have  been  given,  consider  the  best  pos- 
sible bill  to  help  to  protect  the  American 
public.  We  do  not  feel  bound  to  enact 
only  legislation  which  the  Senate  has 
Indicated  it  will  accept. 


I  think  we  cannot  ignore,  however,  the 
practical  aspect  of  what  lies  ahead  for 
this  legislation.  As  you  know,  the  present 
4-year  law  normally  will  expire  at  mid- 
night on  June  30.  It  has  been  made  clear 
by  the  leadership,  certainly  the  Com- 
merce Committee  leadership  in  the  other 
body,  that  they  will  not  take  up  a  bill 
which  does  nothing  more  than  is  con- 
tained in  the  bill  we  are  asked  to  pass 
tomorrow.  The  practice  of  unlimited  de- 
bate in  the  other  body  makes  it  perfectly 
possible  that  in  the  time  remaining,  no 
final  action  can  be  taken  on  this  legis- 
lation. If  the  committee  leadership  in 
the  other  body  is  reluctant  to  act,  if  it 
feels  we  have  sent  them  a  "sweetheart" 
bill  for  the  tobacco  industry,  my  best 
guess  is  that  there  will  be  no  bill  passed 
by  the  Senate,  and  no  bill  sent  to  con- 
ference. 

If  that  happens,  I  submit  that  even 
those  of  you  who  feel  that  you  have 
served  your  own  State's  industry  best — 
and  I  do  not  gainsay  anyone's  first  re- 
sponsibility to  his  constituents — then 
there  will  be  no  legislation,  and  I  wonder 
how  well  those  constituents  will  have 
been  served. 

Most  of  my  colleagues,  I  am  sure, 
would  prefer  that  Congress  establish 
some  groimd  rules  for  future  regulating. 
But  the  rules  should  be  reasonable 
enough  to  give  the  agencies  some  leeway 
in  warning  the  public  of  the  potential 
perils  of  smoking. 

If  we  do  not  amend  the  bill  to  modify 
the  preemption  clauses,  we  are  likely  to 
discourage  the  other  body  from  taking 
any  action  at  all  on  this  legislation.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  can  strengthen  the 
bill  on  the  fioor  of  the  House,  we  will  in- 
crease the  prospects  of  Senate  concur- 
rence— and  the  likelihood  of  Congress  re- 
taining some  control  over  the  regulators. 

I  would  therefore  implore  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  favorably  the  amend- 
ments that  will  be  offered  at  the  end  of 
this  debate. 

Their  effect  would  be  to  strengthen — 
not  weaken — the  hand  of  Congress. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Mizell). 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  as 
a  freshman  to  address  this  illustrious 
body  only  because  of  the  seriousness  of 
the  legislation  which  is  being  considered 
here  this  afternoon. 

First  of  all,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  do 
not  drink,  smoke,  chew,  or  dip.  I  do  not 
drink  any  alcoholic  beversige  of  any 
kind.  But  I  think  it  would  be  a  tragedy 
for  Congress  to  permit  regulatory  agen- 
cies to  take  action  which  would  restrict 
the  promotion  and  sale  of  legally  manu- 
factured and  sold  products  in  this 
Nation. 

The  Pederal  Trade  Commission  and 
the  Pederal  Communications  Commis- 
sion have  proposed  action  that  would 
ban  all  advertising  of  cigarettes,  a  prod- 
uct that  is  both  legally  manufactured 
and  sold  in  the  United  States. 

I  personally  feel  that  Congress  should 
enact  legislation  to  govern  the  activi- 
ties of  these  regulatory  agencies.  If  they 
are  allowed,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Siu'geon  General,  to  take  such  action,  it 
will  be  detrimental  to  this  Nation  Itself — 
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ilnoe  the  tobacco  Industry  Is  worth  bU- 
llona  of  dollars  and  supplies  Jobs  for 
more  than  1  million  persons.  These  peo- 
ple are  employed  In  the  growing  of  to- 
bacco, the  manufacturing  of  tobacco 
products,  and  other  related  Jobs.  To  al- 
low these  agencies  to  take  such  action 
would  be  an  injustice  to  these  American 
taxpayers. 

These  are  people  who  work  hard,  pay 
their  taxes,  support  their  families,  their 
churches,  and  their  communities.  These 
are  the  kind  of  people  we  find  all  over 
thia  great  Nation  of  oiu-s.  who  carry  the 
load,  who  pay  their  fair  share  of  the  cost 
of  government,  sometimes  even  more 
than  their  fair  share.  Unjustly  Jeopard- 
izing the  industry  they  work  for  is  the 
same  as  unjustly  Jeopardizing  their 
livelihoods. 

When  I  say  that  the  proposed  action 
of  these  commissions  is  unjust.  I  say  It 
because  I  have  yet  to  hear  anyone  testify 
that  there  Is  proof  beyond  a  reason- 
able doubt  that  cigarette  smoking  does 
In  -fact  cause  disease.  The  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral reports  that  cigarettes  may  cause 
disease,    and,    furthermore,    that    there 
may  be  a  relationship  between  cigarette 
smoking  and  disease.  Now.  as  all  of  us 
well  know,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  Sur- 
geon General  will  agree  also,  there  are 
many  other  legally  manufactured  and 
legally   sold   products   that   show   rela- 
tionships toward   various  ills  and  dis- 
eases, many  of  them  fatal.  Without  men- 
tioning  specifle  products   because  they 
are  not  in  question  here  today,  there  are 
many  consimiable  products  that  have  di- 
rect relationships  with  such  diseases  as 
heart  failure,  diabetes,  fatal  sclerosis  of 
the  liver,  high  blood  pressure,  tooth  de- 
cay, and  many  others,  and  I  could  go  on 
and  on.  Many  of  these  relationships  are 
not  just  based  on  assumptions,  as  is  the 
case  in  the  tot>acco  controversy,  but  on 
proof. 

So,  there  are  many  products  on  the 
market  today  that  the  Surgeon  General 
could  label.  'May  Cause  Disease."  Yet 
I  have  found  no  evidence  that  any  action 
has  been  taken,  or  for  that  matter,  pro- 
posed against  any  of  these  other  indus- 
tries. This  fact  raises  a  serious  question 
In  my  mind  as  to  the  sincerity  of  the 
Surgeon  General  and  the  members  of 
these  regtilatory  agencies  In  their  efforts 
to  protect  the  American  consiuner. 

In  the  courts  of  this  great  Nation  of 
ours.  It  takes  proof  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt  In  order  to  convict  the  acciised. 
A  billion  dollar  American  Industry  Is  on 
trial  here,  and  without  conclusive  proof, 
two  regulatory  agencies  and  the  Sur- 
geon General  have  already  infringed 
upon  the  advertising  rights  of  this  in- 
dustry. 

The  action  taken  so  far  in  my  opinion 
has  gone  too  far,  but  in  order  to  prevent 
further  injustices  to  this  southern  based 
industry.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  exercise 
its  authority  over  these  two  regulatory 
agencies  by  passage  of  this  legislation 
which  would  prohibit  the  FCC  and  PTC 
from  taking  the  Irresponsible  action  they 
have  proposed  which  would  lead  to  the 
opening  of  a  Pandora's  box. 

This  action  would  then  not  only  af- 
fect the  tobacco  industry  but  other  in- 
dustries as  well,  representing  millions 
of  dollars  In  tex  revenues,  not  to  men- 
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tlon  the  millions  of  jobs  that  would  be 
placed  in  jeopardy.  For  my  colleagues 
who  represent  areas  that  are  either 
highly  industrialized  or  agricultural,  I 
leave  you  with  this  warning  of  what  you 
may  be  opening  the  door  for.  I  once  again 
voice  support  for  this  proposal. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Prktkr). 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  am  from  a  tobacco  State. 
To  me  and  my  constituents,  the  basic 
question  we  are  here  to  decide  today  and 
tomorrow  is  the  medical  question — is 
cigarette  smoking  harmful  to  your 
health? 

The  economy  of  my  district  largely 
turns  on  tobacco :  the  workers  in  the  to- 
bacco industry,  the  small  farm  merchant, 
the   filling  station  operator,   the  cello- 
phane industry,  cigarette  paper  industry. 
the     truckers,     the     .schoolteacher,     all 
largely  depend  for  their  incomes  on  what 
the  tobacco  farmer  grows.  You  may  say. 
'•Let  him  grow  something  else."  The  fact 
Is  that  tobacco  is  raised  on  very  small 
family  farms  that  are  totally  unsuitable 
for  any  other  type  of  farming.  It  would 
be  a  disaster  for  the  tobacco  farmer  and 
our  entire  economy  if  he  stopped  grow- 
ing it.  So  I  am  concerned  with  people. 
These  people  are  not  very  interested  in 
constitutional     questions     about     free 
speech,  or  In  the  theory  of  the  balance  of 
powers  between  Congress  and  regulatory 
agencies.  Such  questions  can  be  utilized 
to  put  off  the  day  of  reckoning  by  what 
seems  to  them  to  be  technical  argiiments. 
But  the  nitty  gritty  quesUon— the  one 
their  livelihoods  depend  on — is  simply 
this:    Are   cigarettes   harmful   to   your 
health?  If  so,  can  a  safe  cigarette  be 
grown  and  manufactured?  In  short,  do 
they  have  a  future? 

I    have    said    I    am    concerned    with 
people.  But  I  and  my  constituents  are 
also  concerned  with  the  American  people 
and  not  just  the  people  In  our  district.  If 
the  health  of  the  American  people  is  suf- 
fering from  what  we  do  to  gain  our  liveli- 
hood, then  so  be  it:  we  will  yield  to  a 
higher  good  than  our  own  self-interest. 
So  we  are  not  too  concerned  by  nuances 
of    phrasing    on    labels,    constitutional 
questions.  Nor  do  we  care  whether  the 
preemption  provision  against  regulation 
of  advertising  by  the  regulatory  agencies 
nuis  for  6  months  or  6  years.  We  want  to 
know — we  need  to  know  to  determine  our 
future — is  cigarette  smoking  harmful  to 
health? 

I  am  not  a  medical  expert  and  do  not 
pretend  to  medical  expertise.  But,  I  have 
been  a  judge  for  some  8  years  and  have 
some  confidence  in  my  ability  to  size  up 
witnesses  and  weigh  testimony.  Many  of 
you  here  are  lawyers.  I  ask  you  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  tobacco;  I  ask  you  to  sit 
as  triers-of-the-fact  and  to  do  what  you 
are  so  skillful  at  doing:  weighing  evi- 
dence, free  from  preconceptions  as  to 
what  the  verdict  should  be  before  you 
hear  the  evidence. 

As  a  jury,  as  triers-of-the-facts  what 
would  you  think  of  the  case  of  a  com- 
plaint which  \s  grounded  on  a  report, 
called  the  Surgeon  General's  Report  of 
1964,  which  was  developed  not  by  the 
time  proven  method  of  hearings  Involv- 


ing confrontation  and  cross-examina- 
tion, but  instead  was  based  on  a  "review 
of  the  literature" — a  review  whieh 
proved  to  be  highly  selective  and  did  not 
cite  much  contradictory  experimental 
evidence?  What  would  be  your  judgment 
as  a  juror  when,  In  the  latest  hearings  on 
that  report,  not  a  single  witness  support- 
ing that  report  testified  to  any  research 
which  he  himself  had  done,  while  20  wit- 
nesses testified  that  their  own  research — 
not  hearsay,  but  research — cast  serious 
doubts  on  the  theory  that  cigarettes 
cause  disease? 

Of  course,  as  a  juror  you  would  want 
to  know  that  many  of  these  20  witnesses 
were  paid  by  the  tobacco  industry,  and 
you  would  want  to  examine  their  testi- 
mony in  the  light  of  their  possible  biaa. 
On    examining    their    credentials    you 
would   learn   that   they   include   people 
such  as  the  past  president  of  the  Society 
of  Thoracic  Surgeons,  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Medicine  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California;   a  former 
president  of  the  College   of  American 
Pathologists,  the  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  for  Thoracic  Surgery, 
the  author  of  two  definitive  books  on 
heart  disease,  a  two-time  president  of 
the  American  Association  for  Cancer  Re- 
search, the  director  of  Laboratories  of 
Knickerbocker  Hospital,  the  past  presi- 
dent of  the  American  College  of  Cardi- 
ology,   the    president    of    the    Medical 
Board  of  Doctors  Hospital  in  New  York, 
the  director  of  the  Harold  Brimn  Insti- 
tute for  Cardiovascular  Research — and 
on  and  on.  It  would  become  very  clear 
to  you  that  these  men  were  paid  for  their 
time  and  not  for  their  opinions.  You  do 
not  buy  these  men.  They  ftre  in  no  sense 
"industry  spokesmen,"  but  speak  as  in- 
dividuals and  leading  members  of  the 
scientific  commimity. 

You  must  weigh  their  testimony 
against  the  opinions  of  our  leading 
health  agencies — the  American  Cancer 
Society,  the  American  Heart  Association, 
the  Tuberculosis  Association.  They  are 
obviously  well-intentioned  witnesses,  in- 
terested in  the  health  of  the  American 
people  and  passionately  convinced  of  the 
dangers  of  cigarette  smoking.  In  weigh- 
ing their  testimony,  you  consider  these 
facts: 

First.  The  agencies  themselves  had 
done  no  Independent  research.  They  were 
relying  on  reports  from  the  Public 
Health  Service  which  became  pro- 
gressively distorted  as  they  got  further 
away  from  the  original  source. 

Second.  The   agencies   were  woefuUy 
misinformed  about  some  basic  facts.  For 
example,   they   tesUfied   that  "smoking 
causes   the   lungs   to  turn  black"— un- 
true— or.   "your  chances   are  better  at 
Russian  roulette  than  they  are  of  smok- 
ing and  not  impairing  your  health."  The 
facts  are  that  5/100  of  1  percent  of  all 
smokers    annually    suffer    lung   cancer 
from  smoking.  Less  than  2  percent  of 
all  heavy  smokers— who  smoke  two  packs 
or  more  a  day  for  30  to  40  years— get 
lung  cancer.  Or,  "there  Is  an  epidemic  of 
lung  cancer  In  this  country."  Fact:  res- 
piratory death  rates  were  over  five  times 
what  they  are  today  in  1900.  There  Is  a 
declining  rate  of  increase  in  lung  cancer, 
Indicating  that  the  incidence  will  level 
off  In  the  next  few  years. 
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Tlilrd.  Many  of  their  statements  are 
seriously  misleading.  For  example,  the 
repeated  statements  that  there  are  "77 
million  excess  workdays  lost  each  year 
by  smokers"  is  based  on  the  Public 
Health  Service  "Morbidity  Report"  which 
the  expert  testimony  at  these  hearings 
shows  to  be  worthless.  Or  the  statement 
that  "heavy  smoking  will  shorten  your 
life  by  8  yesirs,"  is  based  on  a  statistical 
study  by  a  doctor  who  did  not  testify 
and  who  has  refused  to  disclose  the  raw 
data  in  his  studies  so  as  to  permit  inde- 
pendent evaluation.  Is  this  the  way  to 
get  at  the  facts? 

Does  this  evidence  convince  you? 
Clearly,  their  zeal  has  outdistanced  the 
facts. 

But,  you  may  say,  no  medical  or  sci- 
entific body  has  taken  a  position  con- 
trary to  the  Surgeon  General's  report. 
How  do  you  explain  that?  You  explain 
it  very  simply :  90  percent  of  all  doctors 
and  scientists  do  not  have  the  time  or 
inclination  to  be  into  the  experimental 
work  on  this  subject.  They  accept  the 
conventional  wisdom,  the  received  opin- 
ion Just  as  do  you  and  I.  See  the  testi- 
mony of  Dr,  Langston,  Dr.  Purst,  and 
Dr.  Brem. 

I  approached  the  tobacco  hearings 
from  the  p<4nt  of  view  of  the  conven- 
tional wisdom.  Being  from  a  tobacco 
State,  I  was  determined  to  see  that  to- 
bacco got  a  fair  hearing  but  knew  that 
the  health  of  our  people  came  before  the 
health  of  the  tobacco  industry.  I  thought 
that  the  medical  facts  would  prove  to  be 
very  bad  indeed.  Like  most  of  the  public, 
I  thought  that  the  case  agsdnst  tobacco 
had  been  made  by  disinterested  and  well- 
informed  groups  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
public — such  as  the  U.S.  Surgeon  General 
and  the  Public  Health  Service — and  by 
our  major  health  organizations,  such  as 
the  American  Cancer  Society,  the  Ameri- 
can Heart  Association,  the  Tuberculosis 
Association.  It  was  only  the  tobacco  in- 
dustry and  the  tobacco  farmer — both 
having  a  substantial  self-interest — who 
questioned  the  scientific  facts.  Or  so  I 
thought. 

This  was  very  naive.  After  sitting 
through  13  days  of  hearings  and  listening 
to  every  witness,  the  picture  that  emerges 
is  precisely  the  opposite  of  that  I  had  in 
mind  before  the  hearings.  The  case  pre- 
sented by  the  "public"  witnesses  was 
characterized  by  argumentativeness, 
overreaching,  and  one-sided  advocacy.  If 
you  looked  for  expert  medical  and  scien- 
tific testimony  and  not  hearsay,  it  was 
to  be  found  almost  entirely  from  wit- 
nesses produced  by  protobacoo  forces. 

There  is  not  time  here  to  review  the 
evidence  of  13  days  of  hearings  in  dettdl. 
I  can  only  beg  you  to  read  the  three  vol- 
imies  of  testimony  and  judge  for  yourself. 
I  and  my  constituents  will  gladly  abide 
by  your  decision  if  you  will  do  that.  I  urge 
the  same  procedure  on  the  press  and  the 
editorial  writers  in  this  country. 

You  will  find  that  the  case  made  at 
these  hearings  is  simply  this:  that  ciga- 
rettes may  or  may  not  be  harmful  to  your 
health;  we  just  do  not  know.  It  is  at 
least  as  likely  that  factors  other  than 
cigarette  smoking  are  the  cause  of  lung 
cancer,  heart  disease,  and  emphysema. 
Clearly,  our  duty  to  the  American  people 
Is  to  find  the  facts,  close  the  gap^  in  our 


kiwwledge;  let  us  reopoi  the  case,  not 
close  It.  Let  us  stop  proposing  solutions 
before  we  have  identified  the  problem. 

My  tobacco  district  is  not  afraid  of  the 
facts;  we  are  only  afraid  of  the  evan- 
gelistic spirit.  We  are  not  afraid  of  the 
evidence;  we  are  only  afraid  of  the 
propaganda. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  15 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Nelsen). 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I 
want  to  point  out  that  no  tobacco  Is 
grown  In  my  district.  I  also  do  not  smoke, 
and  my  only  daughter  does  not  smoke, 
and  one  of  my  sons  does  not. 

The  observation  should  be  made  that 
since  the  adoption  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  tobacco  Is  rec- 
ognized as  a  basic  agricultural  commod- 
ity. If  we  go  down  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  we  find  many,  many  dol- 
lars have  been  spent  In  developing  bet- 
ter strains  of  tobacco  through  research, 
and  many  dollars  have  been  spent  In 
various  payments  to  producers.  So  we 
are  talking  about  a  product,  which  is 
recognized  by  the  Government  as  a  legal 
product  whose  production  Is  encour- 
aged. It  has  been  legalized  under  the 
laws  of  the  land. 

My  concern  is  different,  perhaps,  from 
others.  Without  question  those  in  the 
areas  where  tobacco  is  grown  have  the 
economic  Interests  of  the  people  In  their 
districts  In  mind.  I  presume  I  would  feel 
the  same  way  If  I  represented  such  a 
constituency. 

My  concern  is  in  a  different  direction. 
How  far  do  we  go  in  granting  authoriza- 
tion to  regiilatory  agencies?  Those  of  us 
who  serve  on  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  are  aware 
of  the  fact  that  we  have  had  a  constant 
parade  of  requests  for  authority,  for 
cease  and  desist  authority,  where  in  ef- 
fect the  regulatory  agency  says,  "You 
are  guilty"  and  it  is  up  to  you  to  prove 
you  are  innocent.  I  have  become  a  bit 
frightened  about  this. 

A  few  years  ago  we  had  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  moving  in  on  this 
very  Issue,  claiming  It  had  authority. 
The  Congress  at  that  time  felt  it  should 
act,  and  the  label  which  is  presently  on 
the  pack  was  made  a  part  of  the  law. 
The  Federal  Trade  Commission  failed 
In  its  attempt. 

Now  we  see  the  Federal  Commimica- 
tlons  Commission  moving  In  the  same 
field.  The  Surgeon  General  is  saying  he 
does  not  want  to  stop  advertising.  The 
Federal  Communications  Commission, 
and  likely  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, are  saying  they  want  to  stop  adver- 
tising. 

This  Is  a  legal  product  subsidized  by 
the  Government  In  its  production,  and 
there  is  another  Government  agency 
saying,  "You  cannot  advertise  to  sell  it." 

If  tobacco  is  harmful,  I  believe  we  are 
proceeding  in  the  wrong  manner  If  we 
are  going  to  do  anything  at  all.  In  my 
judgment,  the  broadcast  industry  h&s 
proceeded  on  a  basis  of  the  industry  It- 
self making  rules  of  operations  con- 
cerning the  advertising  of  alcoholic  bev- 
erages. I  am  convinced  that  the  tobacco 
industry  itself  Is  going  to  move  the  direc- 
tion of  some  more  care  In  advertising 


procedures,  and  this  Is  the  way  It  ought 
to  be. 

The  big  question  right  now,  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned.  Is  not  related  to  the  pro- 
ducer. The  big  Issue  at  the  moment  is,  do 
we  continue  to  hand  over  to  regulatory 
agencies  more  and  more  power  that  can 
be  abused  at  times  as  well  as  be  beneficial 
at  times? 

I  want  to  merely  say  that  I  may  not 
have  gone  along,  or  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred a  different  label  from  the  one 
being  proposed  by  the  committee.  I  be- 
lieve I  would  have  used  a  little  different 
approach.  I  would  have  preferred  "Ex- 
cessive smoking  is  dangerous  to  health." 

I  would  not  have  used  the  Surgeon 
General  as  a  crutch.  I  would  have  made 
it  a  positive  statement  on  the  part  of 
the  committee.  Probably  we  could  have 
Improved  on  that.  The  vote  of  the  com- 
mittee went  for  the  label  which  is  pres- 
ently proposed,  which  of  course  is  just 
as  positive,  but  I  thought  it  moved  in 
the  direction  of  leaning  on  the  opinion 
of  somebody  else  rather  than  to  issue 
one  of  our  own. 

I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  that  my 
concern  here  Is  to  think  carefully  as  to 
how  far  we  should  go  in  handing  over 
to  Federal  agencies  power  that  can  be 
abused. 

There  are  many  things  here  we  need 
to  think  about. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Adams)  . 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  liave 
been  interested  In  the  fact  that  a  num- 
ber of  men  have  indicated  they  do  not 
smoke  and  they  hope  their  children  do 
not.  I  hope  mine  do  not,  also.  I  had  a  real 
problem  when  I  discussed  the  matter 
with  them  and  they  asked  me  what  I  had 
done  and  what  I  was  going  to  do  at>out 
It.  All  I  can  say  Is — and  I  do  not  pretend 
to  be  a  child  psychologist — you  had  bet- 
ter look  them  in  the  eye  pretty  directly 
and  say  what  you  did  and  why  you  did  It, 
because  otherwise  they  will  have  an  aw- 
ful time  understanding  what  we  are  do- 
ing here  today.  I  know  I  would  not  like 
to  try  to  explain  why  we  say  it  is  bad 
and  then  do  not  do  anything  about  it. 

I  would  like  to  say  this  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  because  I  particu- 
larly understand  his  problem  overseeing 
these  agencies  such  as  the  FCC  and  the 
FTC.  We  are  not  taking  the  position 
that  Congress  should  not  act  and  that 
we  should  just  walk  away.  We  will  offer 
amendments  today  to  control  these  agen- 
cies. I  hope  that  the  chairman  will  sup- 
port them.  We  will  offer  amendments 
also  that  we  not  let  this  run  along  for  a 
long  F>eriod  of  time.  I  think  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
should  look  at  this  matter  In  another  3 
years.  I  completely  agree  with  his  point 
that  this  is  a  matter  of  great  importance 
and  is  a  matter  that  we  should  look  at 
before  the  year  1976. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  certainly  appreciate 
what  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
has  said.  I  know  he  knows  I  respect  his 
views.  I  think  as  chairman,  in  all  fair- 
ness, I  should  state  that  I  supported  every 
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amendment  to  go  to  the  floor  and  the 
House  when  It  came  up.  I  did  not  vote 
for  the  bill  to  come  to  the  floor,  because 
I  felt  that  representatives  of  all  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  should  be  In 
on  the  decisions.  When  the  amendments 
were  not  carried  there,  then  I  voted  to 
bring  the  bill  here  to  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  very  much  appreciate 
the  chairman's  statement,  because  I  be- 
lieve It  will  make  clear  to  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers that  the  chairman  supported  many 
of  these  amendments  and  tried  to  Im- 
prove this  bill,  which  Is  what  we  have  all 
tried  to  do,  and  he  will  probably  be  with 
us.  It  was  not  that  he  thought  this  bill 
would  be  an  end  to  all  of  the  problems 
that  were  Inherent  in  this  matter.  I  very 
much  appreciate  the  chairman's  state- 
ment. 

I  also  wish  to  make  this  statement.  It 
has  been  mentioned  several  times  that 
this  is  a  legal  product.  I  want  to  state 
Ihat  lh"48  of  the  50  States  for  people  who 
are  minors  It  is  not  a  legal  product.  If 
you  will  look  at  pages  485  and  486  In  the 
record,  you  wUl  see  a  listing  that  I  had 
put  in  of  every  State,  most  of  which  pro- 
hibit any  sale  of  cigarettes  to  minors.  So 
there  will  not  be  any  question  about  it. 
gentlemen,  we  will  be  offering  an 
amendment  tomorrow  which  will  say 
this  specifically.  I  call  this  the  States 
rights  amendment.  It  will  say  that  any 
State  or  political  subdivision,  thereof, 
may  require  any  cigarette  advertising 
within  its  Jurisdiction  to  include  a  warn- 
ing relating  to  the  health  hazards  pre- 
sented by  cigarette  smoking.  We  will 
offer  an  amendment  also  where  they  can 
warn  with  respect  to  the  State  law  In 
every  State.  So  you  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity, we  will  offer  an  amendment  to 
shorten  the  time  period  to  3  years  with 
regard  to  this  bill.  So  that  you  will  know 
we  will  not  let  the  FTC  and  the  FCC  run 
rampant,  we  are  going  to  offer  an 
amendment  that  says  that  If  you  want  to 
put  the  label  on  the  package,  you  can 
put  it  on  the  ad.  Just  tell  the  people  how 
It  is.  I  am  not  arguing  that  this  Congress 
should  not  act.  I  think  it  should  act,  but 
It  should  act  responsibly  and  should  act 
in  a  fashion  that  will  make  all  of  us 
proud  and  pleased  that  we  are  men  who 
can  pass  on  this  kind  of  legislation  and 
can  talk  to  their  children  about  it. 

I  want  to  tell  you  why  we  think  this  is 
important  with  regard  to  children.  In 
case  you  did  not  know  It,  in  1967  the  in- 
dustry spent  $311  million  In  advertis- 
ing. What  this  produced  In  1  month  in 
1968  were  13.3  billion  exposures  to  ciga- 
rette commercials  on  TV  alone.  In  that 
month  each  teenager  was  exposed  on  an 
average  to  61  commercials  and  each  child 
to  45  commercials.  This  is  the  age  when 
children  and  teenagers  are  making  up 
their  minds  as  to  whether  or  not  to 
smoke. 

If  you  will  read  the  hearings — and  that 
is  why  we  wanted  the  hearings  printed 
and  available,  so  that  you  could  see 
them — you  will  find  testimony  indicat- 
ing that  cigarette  ads  are  directed  to- 
wai'd  young  people. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  has  expired. 

^By    unanimous   consent,   Mr.   Adams 


was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
spend  more  time  tomorrow  on  this  sub- 
ject when  we  offer  amendments  under 
the  5-mlnute  rule.  I  do  want  to  indicate 
generally  what  amendments  will  be  of- 
fered. I  have  copies  of  them  at  the  desk 
and  I  shall  be  glad  to'  provide  the  Mem- 
bers with  copies  of  the  amendments  so 
they  will  know  what  will  be  presented. 

Mr.  Chairman.  If  we  are  not  able  to 
improve  this  bill  by  putting  in  some- 
thing to  protect  the  young  people  and 
limiting  the  time,  then  we  shall  urge  this 
body  to  vote  for  a  motion  to  recommit 
the  bill  back  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  without  in- 
structions because  that  action  will  say 
to  the  committee,  "All  right,  we  want  you 
to  improve  this  bill.  Improve  the  bill  and 
then  send  it  back  so  we  may  have  a  bill 
that  we  can  go  to  the  American  public 
with  that  will  do  the  Job." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  close  by  em- 
phasizing that  none  of  us  have  advo- 
cated that  we  go  to  a  ban  on  smoking. 
We  are  simply  saying  we  must  do  some- 
thing with  reference  to  this  matter  for 
the  highest  duty  of  a  civilization  is  to 
protect  its  young. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  representations  have  been 
Implied  that  the  Code  and  Code  activi- 
ties have  been  meaningless  and  comprise 
a  facade.  In  simple  fact,  as  indicated  in 
the  monthly  issues  of  the  Code  Author- 
ity's Code  News,  a  wide  range  of  accom- 
plishments in  the  public  interest  are 
evidenced : 

May  1969:  Code  Board  Endorses  New  Poli- 
cies on  Film  Trailers  and  Safety — The  NAB 
Television  Code  Review  Board  has  endorsed 
the  Code  Authority's  position  requiring  the 
inclusion  of  the  motion  picture  industry's 
movie  ratings  In  television  trailers,  and  the 
recent  interpretation  which  requires  the 
depletion  of  normM  highway  safety  precau- 
tions In  commercials  and  programs. 

April.  1969:  Code  Interprets  "Safety" 
Standard  As  Applying  to  Ads  with  Moving 
Vehicles— 

Under  this  recent  Code  Interpretation  of 
the  "safety"  standard,  the  "normal"  high- 
way safety  precautions  which  should  be 
depicted  in  all  conunercials  Include  repre- 
sentations In  which: 

Persons  In  moxnng  automobiles  and  station 
wagons  are  shown  wearing  seat  belts  and 
shoulder  harnesses  in  those  scenes  where 
they  normally  would  be  visible. 

Motorcyclists  are  shown  wearing  helmets 
and  eye  protectors. 

In  programs,  these  principles  would  apply 
where  such  depletions  are  consistent  with 
plot  and  characterization. 

Bfarch,  1969:  Code  News  Now  Gives  More 
Info  on  Status  Of  Feature  Film  Ads — 

In  response  to  subscriber  requests,  feature 
film  commercials  reviewed  by  the  Code 
Authority  now  will  be  listed  with  additional 
information  on  their  status  under  Code 
standards. 

The  Code  Authority's  evaluation  of  the 
television  and  radio  commercials  for  movies 
in  theatrical  release  will  be  reported  under 
three  main  categories:  compliant  with  Code 
standards,  raises  questions  under  Code 
standards,  and  raises  questions  of  appropri- 
ate scheduling  only. 

The  Code  Authority  recommends  that  sub- 
scribers consider  broadcasting  those  com- 
mercials in  the  latter  category  during  hours 
normally  associated  with  adult  viewers  and 
listeners. 


Questions  and  Answers  supply  guidance 
as  to  acceptable  and  unacceptable  copy  in- 
volving obesity,  overweight,  calories,  vari- 
ables in  reducing,  dlfflculty  In  losing  weight, 
and  claims  of  permanency. 

Other  areas  considered  include:  low  calorie 
foods,  derisive  references  to  overweight,  uses 
of  children  In  commercials,  testimonials, 
guarantees,  and  tie-ins  with  prescription 
drug  products. 

December,  1968:  Health  claims  In  ads  for 
vegetable  oil  and  margarine  products  dis- 
cussed In  Questions  and  Answers. 

September,  1968:  Vermouth  mixer  product 
found  unacceptable  under  the  Ouldellnes 
for  Alcoholic  Beverage  Advertising. 

Code  Authority  lists  holiday  Inventory  of 
toy  and  game  commercials  approved  under 
the  advertising  standards  of  the  Television 
Code  and  Toy  Advertising  Guidelines. 

August,  1968:  Code  Authority  confirms  that 
the  principles  of  the  Alcoholic  Beverage  Ad- 
vertising Guidelines  apply  to  products  other 
than  beer,  wine,  and  hard  liquor,  e.g.  use 
of  hard  liquor  unacceptable  In  air  travel 
commercials. 

Commercial  claims  for  ulcer  relief  found 
unacceptable. 

Code  Authority  reminds  broadcaster  that 
advertising  for  personal  tear  gas  weapon  vio- 
lates federal  mailing  laws  and  Code  stand- 
ards. 

Code  Authority  cautions  against  depletion 
of  antisocial  acts  in  commercials. 

Juty,  1968:  Subscribers  advised  on  what 
constitutes  a  lottery. 

May,  1968:  Guidelines  Issued  for  adver- 
tising of  products  and  services  for  weight  re- 
ducing/gain. 

April.  1968:  Code  questions  claims  in  chin- 
chilla ranching  programs  and  conunercials. 

March,  1968:  Code  supplies  Questions  and 
Answers  on  revised  time  standards  provisions 
including  limits  on  program  Interruptions. 

January.  1968:  Plrearms/ammunltlon  ad- 
vertising restricted  to  promotion  as  sporting 
equipment  and  In  conformity  with  recog- 
nized standards  of  safety.  Mall  order  ads  of 
firearms/ammunition  unacceptable. 

Ocfober,  1967:  Code  supplies  detailed  in- 
formation on  standards  covering  acne  prod- 
duct  commercials. 

September,  1967:  Movie  commercials  de- 
picting use  of  LSD  and  other  hallucinogenic 
drugs  unacceptable  under  Code  standards. 

August,  1967:  Interpretation  of  Code  stand- 
ard on  techniques  to  avoid  in  children's  ad- 
vertising. 

Code  underscores  standards  reflecting 
broadcaster  concerns  with  an  avoidance  of 
bigotry  one-sided  and  demeaning  presenta- 
tions. 

June.  1967:  American  Nurses'  Association 
endorses  Code's  men-ln-whlte  standards  and 
explains  its  own  code  favoring  restrictions  on 
nurses  in  television  advertising. 

Cigarette  Advertising  Guidelines  inter- 
preted clarified  for  subscribers  and  adver- 
tisers. 

June.  1967:  Intent  of  lottery  law  clarified. 

Claims  for  relief  of  bronchitis  ruled  out  in 
cough-cold  ads.  Code  supplies  acceptable/ 
unacceptable  commercials  and  commercial 
approaches  covered  by  the  Alcoholic  Bever- 
age Advertising  Guidelines. 

Afarch.  1967:  Code  Authority  role  and  pro- 
cedure in  commercial  evaluation  outlined. 

December.  1966:  Code  alerts  subscribers 
that  Mall  Order  Advertising  Requires  Special 
Care  in  Evaluating  Offer  Before  It  Is  Aired. 

November,  1966:  Code  explains  assistance 
received  from  science /medical  experts  In  re- 
viewing studies  of  a  technical  nature  offered 
by  advertisers  In  support  of  claims. 

October,  1966:  Cigarette  Advertising  Guide- 
lines announced;  cover  athletic  activity,  tar 
and  nicotine  statements,  filters,  uniformed 
Individuals,  premiums,  and  portrayal  of 
youth. 

September.  1966:  Groundrules  for  accept- 
able and  unacceptable  depiction  of  hypnosis. 
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July,  1966:  Code  supplies  Questions  and 
Answers  dealing  with  disparagement  in 
broadcast  advertising. 

Code  Authority  joins  American  Humane 
Association  and  others  endorsing  guidelines 
for  pet  food  advertising. 

June,  1966:  Code  issues  Third  Edition  of 
guidelines  for  alcoholic  beverage  advertising. 

TV  Code  Review  Board  reconfirms  prohibi- 
tion on  hard  liquor  advertising. 

May,  1966:  Code  Authority  Issues  inter- 
pretive Questions  and  Answers  on  Arthritis 
and  Rheumatism  Guidelinea. 

Guest  article  from  the  American  Dental 
Aseociatlon  verifies  parallels  between  broad- 
casting Codes  and  criteria  followed  by  ADA 
In  evaluating  therapeutic  claims. 

April,  1966:  Code  announces  policy  against 
use  of  a  dramatization  disclaimer  in  testi- 
monial advertising. 

Code  further  Interprets  men-ln-whlte 
standard  as  It  effects  visual  representations 
of  clinical  tests. 

March,  1966:  Code  alerta  subscnbers  to 
Treasury  Department's  tise  of  U.S.  currency 
In  television  advertUlng. 

February,  1U66:  Code  Authority  adopts 
questionnaire  as  guide  In  Implementing  Code 
requirement  that  commercial  testimonials  be 
"genuine  and  reflect  personal  experience." 

Code  Authority  explains  limitation  on 
fantasy  situations  in  commercials  under  Toy 
Advertising  Guidelines  with  Intent  to  avoid 
over-glamorlzatlon  which  exploits  a  child's 
Imagination. 

July,  1965:  Code  adopts  second  edition  of 
guidelines  for  the  advertising  of  products 
used  in  the  relief  of  arthritis  and  rheiunatism 
symptoms. 

Code  amendment  on  hypnosis  adopted  by 
Television  Board;  requires  that  "hypnosis, 
either  as  fiction  or  in  fact  should  be  pre- 
sented with  proper  precautions  to  avoid  any 
adverse  effect  on  the  viewing  audience." 

June,  1965:  Code  Issues  Questions  and  An- 
swers on  testimonial  standard  to  help  deter- 
mine acceptable  advertisements. 

April,  1965:  Code  niles  chiropractors,  like 
physicians,  dentists  or  nurses,  are  unaccept- 
able, directly  or  by  Implication,  under  the 
men-ln-whlte  provision  of  the  Television 
Code. 

March,  1965:  Toy  Advertising  Guidelines 
reaffirmed  by  Code  Board  which  emphasizes 
In  particular  provisions  related  to  toy  weap- 
ons and  related  war  toys.  Advertisers  asked 
to  cooperate  in  avoiding  frightening  drama- 
tizations. 

January,  196S:  Clarification  offered  on  Tele- 
vision Code's  men-ln-whlte  rule  In  effect 
since  Jtily  1,  1963.  Standard,  unique  to  tele- 
vision broadcast  advertising,  comprises  work- 
ing example  of  the  effect  of  Industry  self- 
regulation. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Watson). 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
from  South  Carolina.  Tobacco  Is  an  im- 
portant industry  In  my  State;  however, 
I  do  not  happen  to  have  very  much  of  it 
grown  In  the  congressional  district  which 
It  Is  my  honor  to  represent. 

Additionally,  let  me  say  further  that 
there  is  no  mianufacturlng  of  tobacco  in 
my  district.  But,  even  If  there  were,  I 
would  never  for  a  moment  stand  up  here 
and  conscientiously  say  or  do  Einythlng 
which  I  did  not  think  was  In  the  best  In- 
terest of  the  American  people.  Further- 
more, I  would  never  Impugn  the  motives 
of  those  who  happen  to  differ  with  me  on 
this  bill  and  I  trust  that  they  will  be 
gentlemen  enough  not  to  Impugn  the 
motives  of  those  of  us  who  happen  to 
support  it  and  happen  to  believe  that 


it  is  the  best  we  can  do  imder  the  circum- 
stances. 

You  know,  I  guess  most  of  you  will 
find  it  rather  strange  when  I  say  I  wish 
with  all  of  my  heart  that  medically 
speaking  it  had  been  established  that  the 
inhalation  of  smoke  caused  lung  can- 
cer. I  wish  it  with  all  my  heart.  I  wish 
that  it  has  been  established  that  it  causes 
emphysema.  I  wish  so  with  all  my  heart 
that  it  had  been  established  that  it  causes 
unfortunately,  such  hats  never  been 
proved  medically  or  otherwise  except 
through  rather  questionable  statistical 
conclusions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  everyone  dreads  can- 
cer. I,  personally,  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  working  with  our  Cancer  Crusade  In 
my  home  county.  I  want  to  find  the  cause 
of  and  cure  for  cancer.  But  you  Icnow  the 
opponents  of  this  measure,  those  who 
would  like  to  abolish  the  tobacco  indus- 
try altogether,  will  tell  you  as  I  that  It 
has  never  been  established  medically 
that  lung  cancer  can  be  produced 
through  the  inhalation  of  cigarette 
smoke. 

Mr.  Chairman,  permit  me  to  read  a 
statement  from  one  of  the  witnesses  that 
appeared  before  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce.  He  hap- 
pens to  be  Dr.  Sheldon  C.  Sommers,  a 
great  clinical  professor  of  pathology  at 
Columbia  University  Medical  College. 

Dr.  Sommers  made  this  stat^nent: 

After  at  least  30  years  of  experimental 
work,  and  many  smoke  inhalation  experi- 
ments in  animals,  lung  cancers  of  the  most 
common,  squamous  cell  human  type  have 
not  been  produced.  It  is  usually  difficult  to 
prove  a  negative,  but  If  cigarette  smoke  was 
a  caiise  of  lung  cancer,  it  is  Indeed  surpris- 
ing that  no  animal  experiments  have  suc- 
ceeded in  its  production. 

I  am  sure  my  friends  who  oppose  my 
position  on  this  bill  will  agree  that  that 
statement  has  not  been  contradicted  by 
anyone  of  the  American  Cancer  Society, 
or  any  other  organization,  or  any  doctor. 

You  know,  my  dear  friend — and  he  is 
very  eloquent  and  very  persuasive — the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Ander- 
son) and  he  was  further  supixtrted  by 
the  equally  persuasive  and  very  able  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  who  preceded 
me  in  the  well,  said  that  this  is  a  matter 
of  values,  and  it  is.  Simply  stated,  it  is 
a  matter  of  what  value  to  place  on  the 
truth.  Let  us  start  with  that,  because 
you  have  no  other  values  if  you  do  not 
start  with  the  truth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  listened  to  witness 
after  witness,  as  the  chairman  pointed 
out  earlier.  We  leaned  over  backward  to 
be  fair  as  he  even  reconvened  the  hear- 
ings last  week  so  we  could  hear  one 
yoxmg  man  who  had  been  fired  by  the 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters. 
Trying  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  I  asked 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United 
States,  "You  could  have  chosen  any 
words  in  your  prepared  testimony  that 
you  wished,  but  you  never  chose  the  un- 
equivocable  and  categorical  statement 
that  "Smoking  causes  lung  cancer." 
Why?  His  words  were  "it  can  contrib- 
ute," "it  does,  perhaps,"  and  "maybe 
it  can."  Yet  we  are  asked  to  make  legisla- 
tive conclusions  upon  most  contradictory 
expert  testimony. 


We  as  Members  of  the  Congress  are 
called  upon  to  tell  the  truth  insofar  as 
we  know  it  to  be.  When  doctors  say 
there  is  doubt,  how  can  we  say  there  is 
certainty?  We  had  such  conflicting  testi- 
mony before  our  committee  by  men  of 
the  medical  profession — and  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  said,  we  do  not 
impugn  their  motives ;  they  were  honor- 
able men  on  both  sides — in  fact,  we  had 
so  much  contradictory  testimony  that 
one  memt>er  of  the  committee  found 
himself  picking  up  a  cigarette  and  start- 
ing to  light  it,  and  he  does  not  even 
smoke.  I  believe  that  depicts  the  confu- 
sion that  we  had  on  the  committee. 

But  there  are  some  who  would  come 
in  and  say  to  us  as  responsible  Members 
of  this  body,  representing  our  people 
and  searching  for  the  truth,  that  we  are 
to  say  positively  that  this  is  a  fact,  when 
medically  it  has  never  been  established. 
Yes,  ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  Com- 
mittee, there  is  one  thing  that  is  really 
at  stake  here,  and  that  is  what  value  do 
we  place  on  the  truth?  And  the  strength- 
ened label  required  in  this  legislation 
is  all  that  we  can  honestly  use  with  the 
present  state  of  the  medical  knowledge! 

As  our  able  chairman  said  earlier  this 
is  an  emotional  issue,  but  you  know  we 
are  called  upon  to  rise  above  the  emo- 
tional aspect  and  deal  with  the  facts  as 
we  have  found  them. 

There  were  1,800  pages  of  testimony. 
and  yet  all  agree  that  they  have  never 
produced  lung  cancer  through  the  in- 
halation of  cigarette  smoke. 

Now,  the  able  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Anderson)  earlier  said  it  Is  what 
value  we  place  on  the  young  people  and 
their  acquiring  this  particular  habit. 
You  know,  we  do  not  all  want  to  be 
prophets  of  gloom  and  doom  here  this 
£ifternoon.  There  is  some  encouraging 
news  as  It  relates  to  yqung  people.  Un- 
fortunately that  is  one  sad  aspect  of 
this,  that  you  have  not  always  gotten 
the  other  side  from  govemmenttd  au- 
thorities. The  American  people  have  not 
been  given  the  basis  for  these  figures 
that  have  been  tossed  aroimd:  We  read 
"100,000  doctors  have  stopped  smoking." 
There  is  no  concrete  evidence  to  support 
that  statement. 

They  Just  projected  some  figures — I 
believe  they  surveyed  some  5,000  doctors, 
as  I  recall,  and  wound  up  with  some  800 
responses.  From  that  the  Government 
agency  extrapolated  and  reached  the 
100,000  figure,  never  telling  the  Ameri- 
can people  as  to  why  or  when  they 
stopped. 

In  fact,  they  have  had  one  survey  since 
1964,  the  year  of  the  Surgeon  General's 
report,  and  it  was  actually  based  upon 
Information  that  was  obtained  about 
people  who  were  not  present  in  60  per- 
cent of  the  instances.  The  information 
was  gained  from  a  child  or  a  wife  or 
some  other  person  about  a  smoker. 

We  had  the  statistics  experts  say  that 
that  is  a  most  unreliable  way  to  conduct 
any  kind  of  real,  factual  survey.  They 
never  bothered  to  check  out  to  see  wheth- 
er or  not  the  information  which  was 
gained  from  the  child  or  the  wife  about 
a  smoking  husband  was  true  or  not — 
interestingly  enough. 

Now  we  are  called  upon  to  state  posi- 
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tlvely  that  that  la  a  fact — that  <pnnHng 
produces  death  from  lung  cancer  and 
all  of  these  other  dread  diseases. 

But,  as  I  started  to  say.  all  Is  not  gloom 
and  doom,  and  I  want  to  shed  some  hap- 
piness on  this  occasion  for  those  who 
are  concerned  with  young  people.  In  that 
regard  I  yield  to  no  man  in  my  concern 
for  youth. 

You  have  not  heard  from  the  govern- 
mental agencies  of  a  survey  that  was 
Just  taken,  and  this  is  a  public  health 
survey,  which  is  referred  to  on  page  37 
of  the  hearings.  It  shows  there  has  been 
a  dramatic  decrease  in  smoking  on  the 
part  of  jroung  people.  This  should  be  ex- 
tremely Interesting  to  those  who  would 
say  that  self-regulation  on  the  part  of 
the  industry  has  failed  and  the  present 
law  on  labeling  has  not  been  effective. 
I  read  this  to  those  who  would  say 
that  self-regulation  on  the  part  of  the 
tobacco  Industry  and  the  National  As- 
soclatlMi  of  Broadcasters  has  failed.  This 
Is  the  fact,  according  to  the  survey  of 
the  PuMlc  Health  Service: 
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'Amoilg  the  17-year-old8  questioned  during 
1967-68,  26.8  p«rcent  of  tbe  boys  said  they 
smoked  cigarettes  and  IS. 7  percent  of  tbe 
girls  said  tbey  are  smokers. 

A  1957  atirvey  (ten  years  ago)  of  the  same 
age  group  reported  34.7  percent  of  the  boys 
and  as.S  percent  of  the  glrU  said  tbey 
smoked. 

This  is  a  survey  which  was  made  on 
June  7,  1969.  But  have  you  heard  any- 
thing about  it  from  the  Public  Health 
Service?  Unfortunately,  encouraging  fig- 
ures are  not  very  interesting  to  those  who 
want  to  outlaw  cigarettes. 

I  am  sure  you  agree  with  me  that  we 
are  encouraged,  to  say  the  least,  to  hear 
some  figures  like  this.  Is  it  not  about 
time  that  we  say  a  good  word  on  behalf 
of  the  Industry  and  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Broadcasters  and  thereby  en- 
courage them  to  be  ever  more  diligent 
In  their  efforts  at  self -regulation? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Is  It  not  about  time 
that  we  as  representatives  of  the  people 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  tobacco  in- 
dustry is  spending  millions  of  dollars  for 
research  in  the  field  of  health  seeking 
the  cause  of  cancer.  Already  the  To- 
bacco Institute  has  given  $12  million  and 
has  promised  an  additional  $8  million 
to  the  American  Medical  Association  to 
study  this  problem  to  try  to  find  out 
answers  that  we  do  not  have  today. 

The  gentleman  from  Washington  who 
preceded  me  said  that  48  States  have 
laws  against  the  sale  of  cigarettes  to 
minors.  Mine  is  one  of  those  States  and 
I  strongly  support  that  law.  May  I  say 
to  my  friend  that  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  In  the  bill  that  would  aSect  those 
laws  one  lota.  They  have  been  on  the 
statute  books  of  the  States  before  and 
they  are  still  on  the  statute  books  and 
nothing  in  this  bill  would  affect  that  one 
iota. 

Another  question  which  we  must  an- 
swer is.  "Are  we  going  to  abdicate  our  re- 
sponsibility to  the  PTC  or  to  the  PCC?" 
Talking  about  chaos,  are  you  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  PCC  proposes  a  total  ban 
on  all  cigarette  advertising   while  the 


PTC  wants  only  a  different  label?  Which 
would  prevail?  Also,  to  add  to  the  con- 
fusion the  Surgeon  3eneral  himself  said 
he  was  against  any  ban  on  advertising. 
Again,  who  or  which  agency  would  take 
precedence?     The  PTC  is  saying.  "We 
want  this  particular  wording  in  ail  ad- 
vertising," the  PCC  is  saying.  "There  will 
be  no  advertising  at  al}."  Incidentally,  an 
PCC  regulation  would  only  apply  to  radio 
and  TV  advertising  so  do  we  want  to  go 
on  record  here  as  giving  preference  to 
one  advertising  medium  over  another? 
Are  we  going  to  give  a  preference  and 
allow    advertising    in    newspapers    and 
magazines  and  ban  it  in  the  other  media? 
This  committee  worked  long  and  hard 
trying  to  do  what  Is  right  amidst  much 
confusion  and  contradictory  testimony. 
The  gentleman   from   Washington,   the 
gentleman   from  Michigan,   the  gentle- 
man from  California,  and  the  others  who 
opposed  us  fought  long  and  hard.  But 
despite  their  valiant  efforts,  the  13  days 
of  hearing  and  1,800  pages  of  testimony 
convinced  the  committee  to  support  this 
bill  in  its  present  form  by  a  vote  of  22  to 
5.  It  is  now  our  responsibility  on  this 
floor  to  face  up  to  the  issues,  and  I  hope 
we  will  face  them  In  a  dispassionate 
way. 

As  long  as  we  say  that  tobacco  is 
legally  manufactured  and  a  legally  dis- 
tributed product,  then  I  think  the  label- 
ing contained  in  this  bill  is  all  we  can 
truthfully  present  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. To  do  otherwise  would  seriously 
torture  the  value  of  truth. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  has  expired. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  yield  1 
minute  to  me? 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  If  in  the  legislative  his- 
tory established  on  this  bill  it  is  estab- 
lished that  the  States  have  the  right  to 
both  place  a  health  warning  or  to  ban 
advertising,  or  to  place  on  the  advertis- 
ing that  occurs  within  a  State  a  state- 
ment of  the  prohibition  of  sale  to  minors 
contained  by  their  State  law,  where  they 
have  State  laws  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
cigarettes,  we  could  avoid  a  lot  of  the 
amendments  tomorrow,  and  I  think  this 
would  be  an  established  poslUon  that 
many  States  would  like  to  know  about. 
So  if  that  is  the  situation,  I  would  like 
the  leglslaUve  history  to  reflect  it  and 
let  us  get  it  absolutely  clear  now. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Over  the  past  4  years, 
since  this  act  has  been  in  existence,  has 
there  been  any  concern  on  the  part  of 
any  State  about  this  parUcular  preemp- 
tion presenting  any  problem  to  them 
In  the  enforcement  of  their  criminal 
statutes  in  reference  to  the  sale  of  cig- 
arettes? Purthermore.  I  do  not  recall  any 
State  official  who  testlfled,  or  who  re- 
quested to  testify  before  our  committee, 
objecting  to  this  particular  feature.  Was 
there  a  singe  one? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  can  sUte  that  I  was  In- 
formed before  this  bill  wa«  passed  that 
the  State  of  New  York  had  moved  on 


cigarette  advertising  and/or  its  ban  and 
was  prepared  to  proceed.  It  has  taken 
the  position  that  this  statute  had  an 
effect  on  it  and  has  not  proceeded  fur- 
ther. So  we  had  better  get  it  dear  be- 
fore the  amendment  stfige. 

Mr.  WATSON.  No  requests  have  been 
brought  to  my  attention. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Pkiuuns). 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  Interstate  and  Porelgn 
Commerce  Committee  and  its  distin- 
guished chairman  for  providing  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  a  bill  that 
will  permit  us  to  legislate  from  a  founda- 
tion of  fact. 

Every  Member  of  the  House  should  be 
grateful  to  the  chairman  and  his  col- 
leagues for  their  fairness  in  letting  all 
sides  be  heard.  The  committee  held  13 
days  of  hearings,  gathering  1.420  pages 
of  testimony  and  statements  from  91 
witnesses. 

The  result  of  their  uncommonly  hard 
work  was  a  presentation  of  both  sides 
of  the  cigarette  controversy. 

The  report  states: 

The  committee  concludes  that  nothing  new 
has  been  determined  with  reelect  to  tbe  re- 
lationship between  cigarette  smoking  and 
human  health  since  Its  httartnea  of  1964 
and  1966. 

The  committee  took  a  good  look  at  the 
facts  about  smoking  and  health.  The 
Commerce  Committee  had  the  oppor- 
tunity, which  most  of  us  do  not  have,  of 
reviewing  the  record.  They  came  to  the 
conclusion  they  did  because  they  are  in- 
formed about  the  true  facts  of  the  situ- 
ation. 

As  far  as  I  can  determine,  their  finding 
that  "nothing  new  has  been  determined" 
with  respect  to  smoking  and  health  has 
not  been  contradicted.  I  note  that  sev- 
eral equally  informed  committee  mem- 
bers who  filed  minority  views  came  to  a 
similar  conclusion. 

For  example,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Van  Deerlin)  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Ottingir) 
point  out  that  the  Surgeon  General 
"merely  states  smoking  cigarettes  is 
hazardous."  They  go  on  to  observe: 

The  degree  of  hazard  Is  the  subject  of  dis- 
pute, but  tbe  Surgeon  General's  most  serious 
finding  against  cigarettes  Is  hardly  more 
severe  than  tbe  proven  deaths  and  InjiuiM 
resulting  directly  from  driving  automobiles. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Eck- 
HARDT),  who  also  filed  a  minority  view, 
made  this  observation : 

From  what  I  have  heard  presented  to  tbe 
committee  It  is  at  least  possible  that  tbe 
confllcUng  doctrines  Instead  of  being  one 
true  and  one  false,  they  may  share  the  truth 
between  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  an  unusual  situation 
confronts  this  House.  The  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  are  relying  on  the  Sur- 
geon General,  who  it  seems  is  relying  on 
the  evidence  of  1964  and  1965. 

Pour  years  ago.  Congress  was  con- 
fronted with  a  similar  situation.  Con- 
gress was  pressed  to  legislate  against  the 
tobacco  industry.  But  wisely.  Congress 
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first  explored  the  state  of  knowledge  as 
to  smoking  and  health.  Wisely,  I  think. 
Congress  enacted  a  law  that  was  most 
appropriate  to  the  state  of  the  knowledge 
at  that  time. 

Four  years  have  made  no  change  in 
the  state  of  knowledge.  The  case  against 
cigarette  smoking  was  not  proved  then. 
In  my  judgment,  it  remains  improved 
now.  The  state  of  knowledge  as  it  now 
exists  is  refiected  in  the  committee  bill 
before  us  today. 

The  committee  bill  would  not  allow 
regrulatory  agencies,  individual  States, 
and  local  governments  to  Impede  com- 
merce and  the  national  economy.  It 
would  prevent  hasty,  impulsive,  piece- 
meal action  based  on  presumption  re- 
garding the  causal  relationship  between 
smoking  and  health. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  will  be  argued  that 
I  reached  my  opinion  because  I  repre- 
sent a  tobacco  district  in  a  tobacco 
State.  I  make  no  apology  for  champion- 
ing the  interests  of  my  constituents.  But 
I  would  make  one  fine  point:  Because  I 
represent  more  than  njiOO  small  tobacco 
farmers,  I  felt  it  incumbent  to  get  the 
facts — and  the  facts  themselves  have 
freed  me  from  any  possible  conflict  be- 
tween the  Interests  of  my  district  and 
my  country. 

The  same  sort  of  experience  was 
shared  by  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Preyer).  A  former  Fed- 
eral judge,  he  approached  the  hearings 
hoping  for  the  l)est  but  expecting  the 
worst.  As  he  put  it: 

I  was  determined  to  see  that  tobacco  got 
a  fair  hearing  but  knew  that  the  health  of 
our  people  came  before  the  health  of  the 
tobacco  Industry.  I  thought  that  the  medical 
facts  would  prove  to  be  very  bad  Indeed. 
Like  most  of  the  public.  I  thought  that  a 
case  against  tobacco  bad  been  made  by  dis- 
interested and  well-Informed  groups  acting 
on  behalf  of  the  public — such  as  the  U.S. 
Surgeon  General  and  the  Public  Health 
Service. 

But  exposure  to  the  evidence  brought 
about  his  enlightenment,  for  he  goes  on 
to  report  that: 

After  sitting  through  13  days  of  hearings 
and  listening  to  every  witness,  the  picture 
that  emerges  Is  precisely  the  opposite  of  that 
I  had  In  my  mind  before  the  hearings  .  .  . 
I  challenge  anyone  to  read  tbe  entire  record 
of  this  hearing  and  come  to  a  contrary  con- 
clusion. The  problem  Is  to  get  anyone  to  do 
this. 

The  evidence  In  the  recent  hearings  cries 
out  for  a  reevaluatlon  or  a  reopening  of  the 
Surgeon  General's  Report  of  1964. 

I  urge  passage  of  H.R.  6543  as  the 
best  method  of  returning  a  matter  of 
scientific  debate  to  research  laboratories 
of  the  medical  and  scientific  community. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Tiernan). 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
a  very  simple  amendment  I  will  offer 
later  in  the  proceedings.  It  has  to  do  with 
section  10,  which  now  provides  that  the 
act  shall  terminate  on  July  1,  1975. 1  pro- 
pose to  amend  that  to  have  it  expire  in 
1972. 

The  reason  I  am  proposing  this  amend- 
ment, notwithstanding  any  amendment 
that  may  be  adopted  to  the  committee 
amendments,  is  because  I  think  since  we 


have  provided  in  the  bill  itself  for  a  re- 
port to  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  18  months  after 
the  passage  of  this  act,  it  is  rather  fruit- 
less for  us  to  put  that  type  provision  in 
the  bill  and  then  have  the  act  continue 
In  effect  until  1975. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  if  we  are  to  be 
sincere  with  the  people  of  this  country, 
the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  may  develop  in- 
formation with  regard  to  the  effect  of 
cigarette  smoking.  It  may  be  that  the 
reports  we  hear  from  those  who  advo- 
cate the  position  in  favor  of  the  bill  will 
be  substantiated.  If  that  is  the  case,  then 
we  should  not  allow  this  to  continue 
until  1975.  We  should  have  it  come  back 
before  the  Congress.  It  should  come 
back  before  this  committee  so  action  can 
be  taken  based  on  the  report  of  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  at  this  time 
also  that  the  chairman  and  the  members 
of  the  committee  sat  through  three  long 
weeks  of  hearings.  I  will  be  honest  to 
say  that  the  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee was  extensive.  I  believe  the  wit- 
nesses who  testified  before  us  made  a 
good  case  for  both  sides  with  regard  to 
the  positions  before  the  committee. 

But  I  also  think  as  my  distinguished 
colleague  on  the  committee  has  so  elo- 
quently presented  to  the  House,  that  In 
the  meantime  something  may  happen. 
The  gentleman  indicated  that  the  to- 
bacco interests  and  the  Tobacco  Insti- 
tute itself  are  prepared  to  give  money 
for  further  medical  research.  What  are 
we  to  do  if  that  research  does  determine 
within  a  year  or  year  and  a  half  that 
there  is  a  direct  relationship  between 
smoke  inhalation  and  cancer? 

Do  Members  think  we  could  sit  by  un- 
til 1975  to  take  some  action  on  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare?  I  submit  to 
this  committee  that  we  will  not  be  able 
to  do  that. 

For  those  resisons,  no  matter  what 
amendments  are  adopted,  I  feel  strongly 
that  this  legislative  enaujtment  should 
not  be  for  the  period  of  time  being  pro- 
posed in  this  bill.  For  6  long  years  are 
we  to  extend  this  legislative  mandate?  I 
frankly  believe  this  is  very,  very  contrary 
to  the  custom  of  this  committee,  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  It  is  certainly  never  done  in 
any  other  piece  of  legislation  from  our 
committee. 

Frankly.  I  feel  if  we  are  to  sincerely 
go  to  the  people  of  this  country  and  tell 
them  we  are  interested  in  their  health 
and  we  are  going  to  keep  faith  with 
them — we  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  about 
values  and  truth  here  today — one  of  the 
things  we  can  do  is  at  least  to  indicate 
at  this  time  we  are  not  going  to  write 
this  off  for  6  long  years,  one  way  or  the 
other. 

I  hope  we  adopt  the  amendment  I  will 
offer  tomorrow. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairmsm,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Carter)  . 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
words  of  some  of  my  colleagues  remind 
me  of  the  words  of  a  young  preacher 


Just  graduated  from  Transylvania  and 
preaching  his  maiden  sermon  in  Paris, 
Ky. 

The  retiring  parson  called  him  into  his 
study  and  said : 

Son,  you  may  get  nervous  and  your  mouth 
may  get  dry.  So  I  am  placing  a  pitcher  of 
water  with  gin  In  It  by  the  lectern.  In  such 
cases  of  nervousness,  help  yourself  to  the 
mixture. 

The  young  man  went  in  and  addressed 
the  congregation.  He  found  that  he  did 
get  nervous.  And  his  throat  did  gefdry. 
He  imbibed  freely  of  what  he  found  to 
be  a  delicious  concoction. 

He  spoke  loud  and  long.  After  his 
sermon,  he  went  into  the  study  for  a 
critique.  The  retiring  parson  said: 

Son,  you  spoke  long  enough — a  hour  and  a 
half — but  strangely,  you  held  the  attention 
of  the  audience.  However,  In  your  religious 
fervor,  you  deviated  from  the  essence  of  the 
truth.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  ten  com- 
mandments, not  twelve;  there  are  12 
apostles,  not  10.  And  David  slew  Goliath 
with  a  slingshot,  he  didn't  take  a  club  and 
beat  bell  out  of  him. 

In  my  colleagues'  almost  religious  zeal, 
I  feel  that  they  may  have  departed  from 
the  essence  of  the  truth,  for  in  the  first 
place,  lung  cancer  has  never  been  experi- 
mentally produced  by  the  inhalation  of 
tobacco  smoke,  although  literally  thou- 
sands of  mice,  rats,  hamsters,  shrews, 
guinea  pigs,  dogs,  and  rhesus  monkeys 
have  been  smoking  at  N.I.H.  for  the 
past  10  years.  Many  of  these  animals 
have  been  subjected  to  tracheotomies  so 
that  the  smoke  inhalation  would  go  di- 
rectly into  their  lungs,  but  as  yet,  no 
squamous  cell  carcinomas  have  been  pro- 
duced. • 

This  contrasts  vividly  with  the  capa- 
bility of  producing  lung  cancer  easily  by 
the  inhalation  of  hydrocarbons,  such  as 
produced  by  automobile  exhausts. 

This  has  been  done  many,  many  times. 
And  it  is  passing  strange,  too,  that  the 
rate  of  lung  cancer  in  England  is  twice 
as  great  as  it  is  in  the  United  States,  al- 
though the  rate  of  smoking  is  much  less. 
Again,  the  rate  of  lung  cancer  is  great- 
er in  Holland  and  Australia,  although 
the  rate  of  smoking  is  much  less  than  in 
the  United  States. 

So,  we  see  many,  many  other  factors 
are  undoubtedly  involved  in  the  causa- 
tion of  lung  cancer  besides  smoking.  I 
submit  that  air  pollution  causes  much 
lung  disease.  The  coal-dust-laden  air  in 
mines  causes  pneumoconiosis.  Smog 
caused  by  air  inversion  over  Donora,  Pa., 
caused  many  cases  of  respiratory  disease 
and  many  deaths.  The  same  condition 
has  occurred  over  New  York  City.  Los 
Angeles,  and  London,  with  great  increases 
in  death  rates. 

I  submit  that  when  definitive  research 
has  been  done  and  final  conclusions  ar- 
rived at,  that  there  will  be  many  more 
factors  involved  in  the  causation  of  lung 
cancer.  And  I  trust  that  such  research 
will  be  carried  out. 

In  the  district  I  represent  in  south- 
eastern Kentucky,  almost  36,000  families 
have  tobacco  allotments.  Tobacco  is  their 
chief  sovirce  of  income.  With  this  mon- 
ey at  the  end  of  the  year,  they  settle  their 
accounts  for  food,  for  doctor  bills,  and 
for  the  necessities  of  life.  Injury  to  the 
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tobacco  industry  will  impoae  great  hard- 
ships upon  this  already  depressed  area. 
The  State  of  Kentucky  derives  $400 
million  In  Income  from  the  Industry.  Cut- 
ting down  the  growth  of  tobacco  in  Ken- 
tuclcy  will  throw  thousands  of  poor  peo- 
ple out  of  work,  and  cause  many  people 
to  crowd  into  the  ghettos  of  our  cities  In 
search  of  work  and  further  Increase  both 
rural  and  urban  problems. 

The  bill  before  us  today  would  place 
the  dreaded  name  "cancer"  on  every 
package  of  cigarettes  sold  in  the  United 
States.  This  label  is  horrifying  and  no 
doubt  will  render  great  harm  to  the  in- 
dustry. 

So  many,  many  other  industries  offer 
as  great  or  greater  injury  to  our  public 
than  the  tobacco  industry.  For  instance. 
53.000  people  each  year  are  killed  by 
Cougars.  Jaguars.  Cobras.  Wildcats,  and 
Thunderblrds,  which  are  recorded  as 
having  the  capability  of  traveling  160 
miles  an  hour  on  our  highways.  Yet  the 
proponents  of  legislation  which  would 
prevent  4he  advertising  of  a  legal  prod- 
uct have  nothing  to  say  about  the  auto- 
motive industry  which  manufactiires  the 
wildly-named  automobiles  which  have 
proven  to  be  such  vicious  killers  on  our 
highways. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARTEK.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  think 
that  in  this  matter  of  health  hazards 
that  O.  Roy  Chalk  might  well  put  a  lal)el 
on  the  back  of  his  D.C.  Transit  buses? 
You  not  only  get  your  lungs  full  of 
smoke,  but  you  are  likely  to  be  asphyxi- 
ated sitting  in  your  car  when  you  get 
locked  up  in  traffic  with  them.  How  about 
a  label  on  the  backs  of  some  of  the 
buses? 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  distingiiished  gentleman.  It  is  quite 
true. 

Again,  nothing  is  said  concerning  the 
fact  that  50  percent  of  those  who  are 
killed  in  such  wrecks  are  under  the  Influ- 
ence of  alcohol.  No  alcoholic  beverages 
are  labeled,  "Caution,  this  may  be  haz- 
ardous to  your  health,  or  to  the  health 
of  innocent  motorists." 

If  one  consumes  alcoholic  beverages 
and  gets  behind  the  wheel  of  a  Cougar, 
a  Jaguar,  or  a  Wildcat,  the  lives  he  takes 
may  well  be  his  own  and  also  those  of 
other  innocent  families.  Smoking  a  cig- 
arette may  present  a  danger  only  to  the 
one  who  smokes  it. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARTER.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Is  there  any  basis  in  the 
gentleman's  professional  experience  for 
equating  the  smoking  of  a  cigarette  with 
an  absolute  poison? 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  beg  the  pardon  of  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Is  there  any  basis  in  the 
gentleman's  experience  for  equating  the 
smoking  of  a  cigarette  with  an  absolute 
poison? 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  could  not  call  it  that 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 

genUeman  will  yield  further,  is  it  not  a 

fact  that  whether  or  not  cigarette  smok- 


ing is  harmful  depends  upon  how  much 
the  Individual  who  is  doing  the  smoking 
inhales  the  cigarette  smoke? 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  agree  with  that  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Then  is  there  not  a  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  even  the  warn- 
ings on  cigarette  packages  will  have  the 
desired  effect,  because  it  depends  upon 
the  user  of  the  cigarette  on  an  individual 
subjective  basis? 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  do  not  know  if  I  got 
your  question,  but  I  believe  the  warning 
is  sut&cient  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Well,  if  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  has  no  authority 
to  shut  off  advertising  of  a  nonpoisonous 
substance  whose  use  depends  entirely  as 
to  whether  or  not  it  is  harmful  on  the 
extent  of  use  by  individuals.  It  is  all  a 
matter  of  degree,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  would  respond  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  m  say- 
ing that  I  do  not  think  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  should  have 
that  power.  I  do  not  believe  it  has  this 

right. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Is  the  gentleman  famil- 
iar with  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hyde,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  suggested,  as  reported 
in  the  newspapers  on  June  12,  that  radio 
stations  permitting  the  advertising  of 
cigarettes  and  television  stations  might 
not  have  their  license  renewal  regarded 
favorably  unless  they  followed  the  wishes 
of  the  Commission  in  this  regard? 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  certainly  deplore  that 
statement  on  the  part  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commission. 

You  know,  the  Surgeon  General  ap- 
peared before  our  committee,  and  in  my 
opinion  he  is  a  real  fine  gentleman,  and 
he  had  three  other  distinguished  ad- 
visors with  him  who  strongly  supported 
legislation  for  labeling  cigarettes  and  I 
imderstand  perhaps  would  go  even  fur- 
ther. Yet  at  the  same  time  I  saw  that 
they  were  all  heavy  smokers,  including 
the  Surgeon  General.  As  I  sat  there  we 
saw  great  layers  of  smoke  arising  from 
the  witness  stand  and  going  up  to  the 
ceiling.  In  other  words,  they  were  say- 
ing in  my  opinion.  "Do  not  do  as  I  do.  but 
do  as  I  say  do."  This  was  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  United  States. 

Some  have  stated  300.000  people  die 
of  lung  cancer  each  year.  However,  the 
viUl  statistics  which  I  have  here  in  my 
hand  for  1966 — the  latest  year  I  could 
obtain — show  a  total  of  56.000  deaths 
from  neoplasms  of  the  lung.  No  more 
than  half  of  this  number  represents  the 
niunber  actually  having  lung  cancer. 
Many  of  these  tumors  are  caused  by 
metastasis  from  tumors  in  other  parts 
of  the  body,  since  the  lung  might  be 
compared  to  a  screen  which  Alters  out 
from  the  blood  malignant  cells  from 
other  parts  of  the  body,  and  here  they 
grow. 

The  passage  of  the  present  bill  wlU  de- 
press the  tobacco  Industry  far  more  than 
it  is  now  realized.  The  horrible  name 
"cancer"  on  a  package  of  cigarettes  will 
have  a  greatly  depressing  effect. 

Cigarette  smoking  has  diminished  in 
the  United  States  over  the  past  2  years. 
There  has  not  been  a  decrease,  however. 


In  lung  cancer  since  this  decrease  in 
cigarette  smoking  has  occurred. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  the  additional  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  fact  that  al- 
though women  now  smoke  more  than 
they  did  years  ago,  the  number  of  those 
dying  from  lung  cancer  is  relatively  the 
same  as  it  was.  It  is  seen,  then,  that  in 
women  at  least  cigarette  smoking  hsis  not 
caused  an  increase  in  lung  cancer. 

Another  interesting  observation  is  that 
the  parts  of  the  anatomy  most  exposed  to 
smoking  are  not  in  the  areas  in  which 
the  tumors  appear.  While  the  trachea 
is  exposed  more  than  any  other  part  of 
the  respiratory  tract  after  the  lamyx. 
cancer  of  the  trachea  is  almost  unheard 
of. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  that  my  com- 
mittee saw  fit  to  pass  this  rather  difficult 
label.  I  know  that  it  is  going  to  depress 
the  tobacco  Industry,  and  that  it  will 
injure  the  poor  people  of  my  area,  al- 
though since  it  is  the  best  approach  at 
this  time  that  we  can  do,  I  do  urge  ac- 
ceptance of  it. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  In  December  1968  the 
American  Medical  Association,  House  of 
Delegates,  adopted  this  statement: 

Resolved.  TliAt  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation again  urge  Its  members  to  play  a 
major  role  against  cigarette  smoking  by  per- 
sonal example  and  by  advice  regarding  the 
health  hazards  In  smoking  and  be  It 

Further  resolved,  Tbt^t  the  American  Med- 
ical Asaodatlon  discourage  smoking  by  means 
of  public  pronouncements  and  educational 
programs,  and  be  It 

Further  resolved.  That  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  take  a  strong  stand  against 
smoking  by  every  means  at  Its  command. 

Does  the  gentleman  agree  with  that 
statement? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  know  if  the  gentleman  agrees 
with  that  statement?  And  I  know  also 
that  we  have  in  the  record  that  the 
American 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  refuse 
to  3^eld  any  more  of  my  valuable  time  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington.  The 
gentleman  has  read  into  the  record 
enough. 

Now,  let  me  say  this  to  the  gentleman, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  is  the  first  time 
in  the  years  that  we  have  served  to- 
gether that  the  gentleman  has  referred 
to  the  American  Medical  Association  as 
an  authority  on  anything. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Moss). 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
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you  should  know  that  there  Is  no  orga- 
nized health  or  medical  group  which  has 
found  other  than  that  smoking  of  ciga- 
rettes is  dangerous  to  the  health,  and  I 
challenge  anyone  to  successfully  contra- 
dict that  statement. 

Now,  I  favor  action  by  the  Congress, 
and  I  do  not  know  why  we  have  had  so 
many  speakers  attempt  to  divert  us  to 
a  straw  man,  rather  than  dealing  with 
the  substance  of  the  issue  before  us. 

The  issue  is  not  whether  we  are  going 
to  let  regulatory  agencies  usurp  the 
powers  of  the  Congress,  the  question  is 
whether  the  Congress  is  going  to  accept 
its  responsibilities  in  a  resix>nsible  and 
timely  manner. 

I  said  in  the  minority  views  that  I 
filed  4  years  ago,  "A  more  realistic  and 
responsible  approach  to  this  problem 
would  be  to  warn  the  nonsmoking  con- 
sumer of  the  health  hazard  before  the 
product  is  purchased — rather  than  re- 
mind the  individual  who  already  smokes 
and  after  he  has  the  product  in  his  pos- 
session, that  it  may  be  harmful  to  his 
health." 

I  propose  tomorrow  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment which  will  treat  all  advertising 
media  equally.  It  will  reqidre,  if  this 
House  adopts  it,  that  the  warning  ap- 
pear on  every  offer  for  sale,  whether  it 
be  in  the  printed  media  or  the  spoken 
media — whether  it  be  printed  or  occurs 
on  radio  or  television. 

I  think  we  have  to  ask  ourselves 
whether  our  objective  here  today  is  to 
protect  the  public  interest — and  a  warn- 
ing in  all  advertising  would  do  that,  or 
whether  our  objective  is  to  protect  the 
Tobacco  Institute  and  its  membership — 
and  a  warning  only  on  the  package  does 
that.  Because  after  having  given  a  con- 
sumer fair  warning  of  the  hazardous  na- 
ture of  the  product  as  the  simple  package 
label  does,  then  if  the  consumer  goes 
ahead  and  uses  it,  the  industry  is  re- 
lieved of  a  major  part  of  Its  liability  for 
any  injury  to  the  health  of  the  smoker. 
That  is  why  the  tobacco  industry  w,ants 
this  bill  today.  They  are  perfectly  willing 
to  take  a  warning  that  says — not  that 
smoking  may  be  bad — but  that  it  is  dan- 
gerous. 

So  along  with  all  of  our  organized 
medicine  and  organized  public  health, 
the  Commerce  Committee  of  this  House 
also  found  1^  a  vote  of  22  to  5  that  cig- 
arette smoking  is  dangerous  to  yoiur 
health.  They  changed  it  from  "may  be" 
to  "is".  It  is  an  important  difference.  If  it 
Is  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  young 
men  aund  women  of  this  country  before 
they  become  addicted  to  the  habit  of 
smoking — and  I  use  the  term  "ad- 
dicted" advisedly — because  the  with- 
drawal symptoms  of  a  cigarette  smoker 
are  frequently  analogous  in  every  sense 
to  withdrawal  symptoms  of  a  person  who 
partakes  of  stronger  drugs. 

I  dare  say  that  if  it  were  not  for  the 
economic  impact  of  tobacco  upon  the 
American  economy,  we  would  be  classify- 
ing cigarettes  as  an  addictive  drug,  as 
they  should  be  classified. 

Now  on  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
there  has  t>een  an  established  liiik  be- 
tween tobacco  and  lung  cancer,  that  is  a 
question  you  can  play  with  a  great  deal. 


But  the  following  facts  have  never  been 
contested  In  any  sense. 

The  risk  of  death  from  all  causes  Is  70 
percent  higher  for  men  who  smoke  ciga- 
rettes than  for  male  nonsmokers.  It  is 
significantly  higher  for  women  who 
smoke  cigarettes  than  for  those  who  do 
not.  That  is  a  fact  statistically  arrived  at. 
But  by  whatever  method,  it  is  an  uncon- 
tested fact. 

Tlie  risk  of  death  from  lung  cancer  is 
over  10  times  greater.  It  is  10  times 
greater  for  cigarette  smokers  than  for 
nonsmokers.  Now  that  is  a  fact. 

The  risk  of  death  from  bronchitis  and 
emphysema  is  six  times  greater  for  smok- 
ers than  for  nonsmokers. 

In  general  the  greater  number  of  ciga- 
rettes smoked  daily,  the  higher  the  death 
rate. 

For  men  who  smoke  fewer  than  10  cig- 
arettes a  day.  the  rate  is  40  percent 
higher. 

For  those  who  smoke  10  to  19  ciga- 
rettes a  day,  the  rate  is  70  percent 
higher. 

For  those  who  smoke  20  to  39  ciga- 
rettes a  day,  the  rate  is  90  percent 
higher. 

For  those  who  smoke  40  or  more  cig- 
arettes a  day,  the  rate  is  120  percent 
higher. 

The  risk  is  definitely  greater  if  a  smok- 
er Inhales,  and  that  is  a  fact. 

Now,  as  to  this  matter  of  self-regula- 
tion and  whether  or  not  there  is  an 
effort  made  to  induce  people  to  smoke — 
at  no  time  in  the  history  of  this  Nation 
has  there  been  a  greater  volume  of  tele- 
vision commercials  sponsored  by  ciga- 
rette companies  than  exists  today. 

I  had  one  of  my  colleagues  sit  down 
beside  me  a  little  earlier  this  afternoon. 
He  pulled  out  his  package  of  cigarettes 
and  said,  "You  know,  this  is  the  first 
time  I  have  looked  at  that  caution  on  the 
side  of  the  package.  I  know  all  about 
Marlboro  country,  and  I  know  that 
you  can't  take  the  coimtry  out  of 
Salem."  Make  no  mistake  about  it.  That 
repetitious  pattern  of  urging,  through 
the  most  attractive  type  of  advertise- 
ments, that,  first,  cigarette  smoking  is  a 
social  grace  and,  second,  that  it  is  a 
manly  characteristic,  has  an  imprint. 

Let  me  make  it  abundantly  clear  that 
as  this  law  is  written  it  clearly  fore- 
closes any  State  from  requiring  notice 
that  sale  to  minors  in  its  State,  in  con- 
nection with  cigarette  advertising,  is  il- 
legal, and  it  forecloses  them  from  mak- 
ing that  notice  on  ads. 

Finally.  I  include  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  copy  of  a  letter  received  in  my 
office  which  substantiates  that  concern 
felt  by  the  medical  academic  com- 
munity: 

I  understand  that  Congress  Is  now  con- 
sidering the  problem  of  cigarette  smoking 
and  that  It  is  concerned  about  the  conclu- 
siveness of  the  evidence  that  cigarette  smok- 
ing causes  death  &nd  disability. 

I  believe  that  It  has  been  established  be- 
yond any  reasonable  doubt  that  cigarette 
smoking  Is  a  serious  health  hazard  capable 
of  causing  death  and  disability,  and  that  this 
opinion  Is  shared  by  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  Informed  medical  community 
and  Is  no  longer  open  to  serious  dispute.  The 
following  statement,  which  I  understand 
has  been  propKiEed  by  the  F.T.C.  to  replace 


the  current  health  warning,  is  a  fair  and  ac- 
curate statement  of  the  dangers  of  smoking 
as  established  by  the  overwhelming  weight 
of  the  clinical,  experimental,  and  epidemio- 
logical evidence:  "Cigarette  smoking  is  dan- 
gerous to  health  and  may  cause  death  from 
cancer,  coronary  heart  disease,  chronic  bron- 
chitis, pulmonary  emphysema  and  other  di- 
seases." As  far  as  I  know  no  responsible 
medical  or  sclenti&c  body  has  even  con- 
cluded that  cigarette  smoking  is  not  a  seri- 
ous health  hazard. 

I  have  signed  this  statement  as  an  individ- 
ually concerned  physician  and  not  on  behalf 
of  my  institution.  It  does  not  necessarily 
reflect  the  view  of  my  school  or  of  any  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty.  My  affiliation  may  be 
shown  for  purposes  of  identification  only. 

Signed  by  the  deans  of  the  following  medi- 
cal schools: 

University  of  Colorado  School  of  Medicine. 

Case    Western    Reserve   University    School 
"of  Medicine. 

Louisiana  State  University  School  of 
Medicine. 

University  of  Pennsylvania  School  of 
Medicine. 

University  of  Washington  School  of 
Medicine. 

University  of  Rochester  School  of  Medi- 
cine &  Dentistry. 

University  of  Iowa  College  of  Medicine. 

University  of  Texas  Medical  Branch. 

The  Chicago  Medical  School. 

Medical  College  of  Georgia  School  of  Grad- 
uate Studies   (signed  as  medical  scientist). 

Boston  University  School  of  Medicine. 

Washington  University  School  of  Medicine. 

University  of  Mississippi  School  of 
Medicine. 

Marquette  School  of  Medicine. 

Rutgers  Medical  School. 

Michigan  State  University  College  of  Hu- 
man Medicine. 

New  York  Medical  College. 

University  of  California  School  of  Medicine. 

University  of  Oklahoma  Medical  Center. 

Northwestern  University  Medical  School. 

Baylor  College  of  Medicine  (Assoc.  Dean). 

University  of  California  at  Irving. 

University     of     New     Mexico     School     of_ 
Medicine. 

University  of  Arizona  School  of  Medicine. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Wyman). 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  com- 
ing from  a  State  that  has  no  tobacco  in- 
dustry, but  does  have  retail  and  whole- 
sale outlets,  I  cannot  help  but  make  two 
or  three  observations.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  do  in  this  field  only  what  we 
should  do  and,  as  the  gentleman  from 
California  has  said,  our  responsibility  in 
the  House  is  to  apply  an  appropriate 
warning  to  all  advertising  media. 

There  is  no  question,  but  smoking  does 
not  help.  It  does  not  help  anyone.  It  sets 
the  stage  for  heart  disease,  for  emphy- 
sema, and  all  kinds  of  risks.  But  it  does 
not  cause  cancer  in  everyone  and  the 
danger  in  smoking  to  the  individual  va- 
ries with  his  use  of  tobacco.  It  has  been 
said  here  that  people  who  smoke  less  than 
10  cigarettes  a  day  increase  their  sus- 
ceptibility to  serious  disease  by  40  per- 
cent. I  do  not  agree  with  that,  but  I  am 
not  a  doctor.  I  caimot  believe  that  is  true. 
I  think  whether  it  hurts  you  really  de- 
pends upon  how  much  you  inhale  and 
how  excessively  you  smoke.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  anyone  who  smokes  less  than 
10  cigarettes  a  day  is  really  hurting  him- 
self very  much  if  at  all — especially  if  he 
or  she  does  not  inhale. 
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The  point  to  the  legislation  under  con- 
sideration here  Is  the  extent  to  which  a 
regulatory  agency,  acting  In  the  pro- 
tection of  the  general  public,  should  have 
the  power  to  impose  requirements  that 
have  vast  economic  effects  upon  people 
and  Industry  and  upon  Jobs.  You  just 
cannot  cut  off  something  that  Is  not  a 
poison,  because  you  do  not  like  it.  No 
matter  If  you  are  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  or  not, 
you  caimot  arbitrarily  act  by  flat.  We 
have  courts,  and  a  system  of  laws  with 
rights  and  responsibilities.  We  are  not 
here  dealing  with  poison.  We  are  not  here 
dealing  with  something,  as  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commission  said  before  us  in  the 
Independent  Offices  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations,  that  can  be  equated  with 
poison.  That  is  not  so.  The  doctor  who 
has  spoken  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  knows  that  you  cannot  equate  cig- 
arettes with  pure  poison.  I  would  like 
to  read  the  transcript  of  Chairman 
Hyde's  testimony  before  my  subcommit- 
tee gn  this,', 

LUCTATIOH     ON     CIGAKSTTK     AOVCXTiaiMC 

Mr.  WTMAif.  ib.  Chairman,  what  la  the 
natxire  of  your  propoeal  on  the  cigarette  r«- 
•trlctlon? 

Mr.  Htdb.  Our  propoaal,  of  course.  U  sub- 
ject to  the  rulemaking  notice  and  subject 
to  our  consideration  of  comments  that  may 
be  submitted  by  Interested  parties  and  sub- 
ject, of  course,  to  any  action  that  Congress 
might  take.  The  propoeal  would  preclude  the 
advertising  of  cigarettes  on  either  radio  or 
television. 

Mr.  Wtmam.  All  advertising? 

Mr.  Htds.  Right.  We  have  In  our  notice  a 
possibility  that  some  advertising  regarding 
nicotine  and  tar  content  might  be  appropri- 
ate but  that  la  just  In  the  notice  for  the  ad- 
vice of  Interested  partlee.  The  overall  pro- 
poeal is  to  bar  cigarette  advertising  on  radio 
and  TV. 

Mr.  Wtmam.  What  is  the  statutory  author- 
ity? If  you  don't  have  It  at  your  finger- 
Mr.  Htdk.  To  establish  regulations  In  the 
public  Interest  and  our  basic  theory  Is  that 
these  regulations  would  be  Justified  to  pro- 
tect public  health. 

Mr.  Wtman.  Is  It  yoiv  position  that  unleea 
Congress  renews  the  Cigarette  Labeling  and 
Advertising  Act  of  1966.  you  have  the  au- 
thority to  do  this  under  existing  statute? 

Mr.  Htds.  It  Is  our  position  that  we  would 
have  legal  authority  to  prescribe  such  a  rule. 

Mr.  Wtmam.  In  U.S.  News  and  World  Re- 
I>ort  Issue  of  February  17  you  are  quoted  as 
saying  that  the  product  poses  a  unique  dan- 
ger, "a  danger  measured  in  terma  of  an 
epidemic." 

How  great  Is  the  threat  to  public  health. 
In  your  opinion,  from  what  I  would  call 
"moderate  smoking  of  cigarettes"? 

Mr.  Htos.  Well,  we  do  not  undertake  In 
our  shop  to  make  Judgments  on  this.  We 
rely  entirely  on  the  findings  of  the  reports 
of  the  Departments  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Federal  Trade,  and  the  Sur- 
geon General. 

Of  course,  we  do  cite  In  our  notice  of  pro- 
posed r\ilemaklng  the  statistics  which  have 
been  issued  by  the  departments,  that  ther* 
are  50.000  deaths  a  year  from  lung  cancer, 
and  the  department  says  that  the  most  Im- 
portant cause  of  lung  cancer  is  cigarette 
smoking. 

Mr.  Wtman.  But  a  regulation  or  a  rule  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Conunlsslon 
outlawing  all  advertising  on  radio  and  tele- 
vlaloa  woiUd,  to  be  Justifiable,  virtually 
equate  cigarette  amofcing  with  poison,  would 
It  not? 


Mr.  Btbs.  We  base  oar  ruling  oa  the  find- 
ings of  the  Department  of  Health,  Kduca- 
tlon.  and  Welfare  and  It  does  give  figures 
along  the  lines  which  I  have  just  mentioned. 

Mr.  WvMAif  Isn't  It  a  fact  that  the  danger 
In  the  smoking  of  cigarettes — admitting  that 
perhaps  the  smoking  of  a  single  cigarette  by 
an  Individual  each  day  Is  not  good  for  him — 
Isn't  yoiur  evidence  In  regard  to  the  danger 
of  cancer  or  emphysema,  or  any  of  these 
things,  that  It  Is  confined  'to  excessive  use. 
Would  not  the  public  be  adequately  pro- 
tected against  excessive  use  by  advertising 
which,  by  regulation  of  the  FCC,  was  re- 
quired to  appropriately  warn — not  Jiut  at 
the  end  of  the  advertisement,  but  perhaps 
by  Incorporation  In  the  text,  of  appropriate 
warning  of  the  Individual  against  excess  of 
use? 

Mr.  Htdk.  We  have  the  Information  that 
was  published  by  the  department  and  under 
the  title  of  "General  Mortality  Information" 
there  Is  a  finding — this  Is  In  the  1967  report: 

"In  addition  evidence  herein  presented 
shows  that  life  expectancy  among  young  men 
Is  reduced  by  an  average  of  eight  years  In 
"heavy"  cigarette  smokers,  those  who  smoke 
over  two  packs  a  day  and  an  average  of  four 
years  In  "light  cigarette  smokers,  those  who 
smoke  leas  than  one-half  pack  per  day." 

Sir.  Wtman.  What  troubles  me  In  part.  In 
connection  with  this  Is,  Is  It  the  function 
of  the  agency  In  the  absence  of  specific  stat- 
utory authority  to  attempt  to  spoon  feed  the 
public  In  regard  to  how  many  cigarettes  they 
should  smoke  or  should   not  smoke? 

Mr.  Htds.  I  think  we  have  here  a  unique 
situation.  The  Commission  must  make  a 
finding  when  It  Issues  a  license  for  the  oper- 
ation of  a  TV  or  radio  station  that  such 
operation  will  be  In  the  public  Interest.  I 
would  suggest  there  Is  nothing  that  has  a 
more  cleair  and  Important  becurlng  on  public 
Interest   than   public   health. 

Now,  when  the  Commission  Is  on  notice 
of  a  finding  by  these  several  agencies  of 
Government  that  cigarette  smoking  Is  a  haz- 
ard to  health  In  terms  which  they  have 
mentioned,  we  Just  cannot  Ignore  that. 

Mr.  Jonas.  Would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Wtman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jonas.  Tou  think  you  have  more  of 
an  obligation  to  follow — not  a  recommenda- 
tion, but  to  abide  by  or  to  accept  the  find- 
ings of  a  department  of  the  executive  of  the 
Government  than  Congress? 

Mr.  Htdk.  Well,  sir.  I  would  say  that  Con- 
gress Itself  has  found  the  use  of  cigarettes — 
that  cigarettes  may  be  a  hazard  to  health. 
It  states  so  on  the  aide  of  the  package. 

Mr.  Jonas.  But  It  specifically  refused  to 
bar  ''he  manufacture  of  cigarettes  and  how 
can  you  then  assume  the  responsibility  of 
undertaking  to  bar  the  advertisement  of 
something  that  Is  legal  to  manufacture  In  the 
United  SUtes?  I  think  you  are  exceeding 
your  authority. 

I  want  you  to  read  Into  the  record  the  spe- 
cific statutory  authority.  You  have  a  right 
to  your  opinion  and  I  have  a  right  to  mine 
but  I  think  the  record  should  show  the  words 
of  the  statute  you  contend  gives  you  the  au- 
thority, as  an  administrative  agency  of  the 
Government,  to  bar  the  advertisement  of 
ansrthlng  that  it  is  legal  to  manufacture  In 
the  United  States.  It  seems  to  me  that  It 
would  have  been  more  In  keeping  with  your 
obligation.  If  you  have  such  strong  feelings 
on  the  subject,  to  have  recommended  to  Con- 
gress that  It  t>ar  the  manufacture  or  to  bar 
the  advertising  of  cigarettes.  Yoxir  ban  doea 
not  even  touch  advertising  In  the  periodicals 
and  newspapers.  You  have  no  control  over 
them  or  you  would  have  undertaken  to  bar 
the  advertising  of  cigarettes  In  the  news- 
papers of  the  country. 

Mr.  Htdc.  No.  really,  our  responsibility  runa 
to  the  licensing  of  staUons.  We  are  aware 
that  about  76  percent  of  the  advertising 
budget  of  the  cigarette  manufacturers  Is  in- 
vested In  radio  and  TV  advertising  but  we.  as 


members  of  the  ComnUaston,  are  charged  as 
a  matter  of  duty  of  licensing  stations  under 
conditions  that  will  serve  the  public  Interest 
and  we 

Mr.  Jonas.  I  think  the  Conunlaalon  has  ar- 
rogated unto  itself  a  prerogative  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Htds.  We  don't  believe  we  have  ar- 
rogated to  ourselves  the  responsibility  of 
making  the  overall  determination  of  what  is 
In  the  public  Interest:  rather,  we  have  taken 
cognizance  of  the  findings  of  the  two  depart- 
ments I  have  mentioned.  We  have  taken 
cognizance  of  the  concern  of  Congress  here 
and  then,  of  course,  we  have  to  refer  to  our 
own  responsibilities  under  the  act  which  we 
administer. 

You  have  asked  me  to  dte  statutory  au- 
thority  

LEGAL  AOTHoarrr  roa  commibsiqn  act 

Mr.  Jonas.  You  are  going  to  do  that  later? 

Mr.  Hyok.  I  have  It  In  front  of  me. 

Mr.  Jonas.  Ail  right,  please  read  it. 

Mr.  Htds.  I  am  quoting  from  paragraph 
15  of  oiu:  order: 

"We  believe  In  view  of  the  public  health 
basis  uniquely  authenticated  by  official  ac- 
tion, that  we  do  have  authority  to  act  here 
under  the  public  interest  standard  set  out  In 
sections  303,  307.  308.  309  and  316  of  the 
Communications  Act,  47  United  States  Code 
303,   307.  308.  309.  316.' 

Mr.  Jonas.  Mr.  Wyman  wants  the  law  and 
not  the  citation. 

Mr.  Htdk.  I  will  supply  the  text  for  these 
citations. 

Mr.  Jonas.  Has  the  CORunlsslon  ever  un- 
dertaken to  bar  the  advertising  on  radio  and 
television  of  anything  else  that  is  legally 
manufactured  In  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Htdk.  I  believe  not.  I  cannot  recall  a 
single  Instance  where  we  have  under- 
taken  

Mr.  Jonas.  Have  you  ever  undertaken  to 
bar  the  advertising  of  anything  other  than 
cigarettes? 

Mr.  Htds.  Not  so  far  as  I  can  recall. 

Mr.  Jonas.  And  you  take  the  position  that 
cigarettes,  the  use  of  cigarettes,  regardless  of 
whether  they  are  used  to  excess  or  not.  Is 
the  only  article  that  the  public  Interest  would 
be  Involved  In  and.  therefore,  you  single  It 
out  and  bar  Its  advertising.  You  have  no 
such  compunctions  about  tightening  upon 
the  showing  of  horror,  crime,  and  sex  plc- 
turee  and  pornographic  material  and  many 
other  things  that  could  be  cited  which  prob- 
ably, have  caused  more  damage  and  more 
trouble  and  caused  more  crime  than  ciga- 
rettes? 

Mr.  Htdk.  We  do  not  believe  that  we  have 
singled  out  a  product.  We  believe 

Mr.  Jonas.  Walt  a  minute.  You  don't  think 
those  things — the  public  has  any  Interest  In 
those  things? 

Mr.  Htdk.  I  would  not  say  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Cox.  The  statute  bars  obscene  matter, 
all  right. 

Mr.  Htdk.  Yes.  that  Is  barred,  but  what  I 
wanted  to  say  Is.  we  didn't  single  out  ciga- 
rette smoking.  It  was  the  findings  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. Federal  Trade  and,  as  I  mentioned 
before.  Congress  Itself,  that  singled  out  this 
Item. 

Mr.  Jonas.  Congress  acted  and  the  way  It 
singled  It  out  was  to  require  the  placing  of 
this  legend  on  the  packages,  but  you  weren't 
satisfied  to  follow  the  Judgment  of  Congress. 
You  arrogated  to  yourselves  the  right  to  go 
beyond  the  congressional  mandate  after  Con- 
gress had  already  acted  In  this  very  field. 
Is  that  not  right? 

Mr.  Htdk.  No:  I  wouldn't  believe  that  Is 
our  position  In  the  matter. 

The  Commission,  recognizing  that  the  Cig- 
arette Labeling  Act  would,  by  Its  terms,  ex- 
pire on  June  30  or  July  1,  being  on  notice  of 
the  substantial  amount  of  cigarette  adver- 
tising that  Is  being  presented  on  TV.  all  hours 
of  the  day,  every  day  of  the  week  and,  of 
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course,  on  nottee  of  the  findings  as  to  the 
Impact  upon  health,  found  It  appropriate — 
subject  to  review  by  Congress,  of  course,  and 
we  thought  It  would  be  helpfiU  to  Congress 
to  report  to  Congress  what  the  administra- 
tive agency  would  feel  required  to  do  If 
Congress  didn't  give  some  other  guidelines. 

Mr.  Jonas.  How  many  times  have  you  rec- 
ommended to  the  legUlatlve  committee  that 
It  take  action  similar  to  this? 

Mr.  Htdk.  This  Is  the  only  Instance  In 
which  we  have 

Mr.  Jonas.  And  this  Is  not  merely  a  rec- 
ommendation; this  Is  a  formal  order  under 
your  rulemaking  power  which  goes  Into  ef- 
fect, unless  Congress  afflnnatlvely  acts? 

Mr.  Htdk.  We  have  Indicated  In  our 

Mr.  Jonas.  Yet  you  go  before  the  legislative 
committee  of  the  Congress  every  year  and 
you  have  never  recommended  legislation  to 
accomplish  what  you  undertake  to  do  by  fiat. 

Mr.  Htdk.  Well.  Congressman,  we  do  believe 
that  not  only  our  powers  In  the  Communi- 
cations Act,  but  our  responsibilities  do  re- 
quire us  to  take  some  action  in  this  area. 

Mr.  Jonas.  Well,  wouldn't  the  first  action 
normally  be  to  make  a  recommendation  to 
Congress? 

Mr.  Htds.  If  It  required  legislation.  It 
would;  but  we  don't  believe  legislation  Is  re- 
quired. 

Mr.  Wtman.  That  is  just  what  I  am  trying 
to  find  out. 

Mr.  Jonas.  Thank  you  for  yielding  for  my 
few  Uttle,  mild  questions. 

Mr.  Wtman.  There  Is  a  big  difference  be- 
tween outlawing  all  advertUlng  and  requir- 
ing a  certain  type  of  minimum  content  of  the 
advertising.  Was  that  considered  In  detail 
by  the  Commission  before  it  arrived  at  this 
notice  of  intention  of  proposed  rulemaking? 

Mr.  Htdk.  There  was  some  discussion  of  the 
fact  that  our  area  of  regulation  would  be 
limited  to  TV  and  radio  and  that  advertising 
might  very  well  be  presented  on  other 
media 

Mr.  Wtman,  I  didn't  mean  that,  I  mean  did 
you  talk  within  the  Commission  about  the 
warning?  I  see  these  things  on  the  telev- 
vlslon  too — I  don't  happen  to  smoke  ciga- 
rettes, but  I  see  the  ads  suggesting  the  big 
wild  open  West  and  urging  smoking  a  cer- 
tain cigarette  and  that  makes  you  a  certain 
type  of  he-man  when  the  truth  is  actually  the 
opposite.  But  wouldn't  the  public  interest  be 
served,  or  wouldn't  what  the  Commission,  I 
think,  has  In  mind — which  Is  the  public 
health — be  served  if.  within  the  text  of  that 
advertising  you  required  that  It  be  repeated 
again  and  again,  or  appropriately  Interpo- 
lated, that  any  person  using  cigarettes  exces- 
sively may  shorten  their  life  expectancy  and 
may  kill  themselves  and  cause  themselves 
an  agonizingly  slow  death,  or  have  em- 
physema or  one  thing  or  another? 

Mr.  Htdk.  We  didn't  seriously  discuss  any 
halfway  measures.  We  were  pretty  well  con- 
vinced that  we  should,  on  the  basis  of  these 
reports,  propose  to  prohibit  the 

Mr.  Wtman.  Stop  It  completely? 

Mr.  Htdk.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wtman.  Do  you  know  whether  there 
has  been  any  opportunity  to  coordinate  this 
policy  with  other  agencies  that  might  regu- 
late advertising  content  In  other  public  me- 
dia such  as  newspapers,  magazines  and  so 
on? 

Mr.  Htdk.  No;  there  hasn't.  We  had  some 
very  limited  staff  liaison  with  Federal  Trade, 
but  we  did  not  undertake  any  coordination 
with  respect  to  advertising  In  other  media. 

Congressman,  we  felt  compelled  to  act  with 
respect  to  the  media  which  we  do  license  be- 
cause It  is  the  primary  advertising  media  for 
cigarettes. 

Mr.  Wtman.  You  are  aware  of  the  fact,  for 
example,  that  there  Is  pending  In  the  Con- 
gress resolutions  calling  for  a  study  of  bow 
to  curb  violence  within  the  Constitution,  If 
it  can  be. 

Have    you    every    considered    within   the 


Commission  outlawing  advertising  in  sup- 
port or  any  program  In  which  the  dominant 
theme  Is  violence,  or  that  sort  of  thing?  I 
realize  the  unconstitutional  problems,  but 
have  you  ever  given  that  any  consideration? 

Mr.  Htdk.  We  haven't  given  consideration 
to  any  specific  proposals.  It. has  been  sub- 
ject to  some  comment,  of  course.  In  the 
Commission. 

We  prepared  a  statement  for  the  Elsen- 
hower Commission  which,  of  course,  was 
discussed.  We  have  not  given  serious 
thought  to  promulgation  of  a  rule  which 
would  undertake  to  regulate  In  that  area. 

Mr.  Wtman.  But  actually  violence  causes 
a  lot  more  deaths  in  America  every  month 
than  cigarette  smoking,  doesn't  it? 

Mr.  Htdk.  The  reason  why  we  felt  that  this 
was  a  unique  situation  and  the  reason  why 
we  felt  compelled  to  act  is  that  this  prod- 
uct, used  In  the  normal  way.  according  to 
what  might  be  the  directions,  according 
to  the  report  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  has  very  serious 
health    consequences. 

Mr.  Wtman.  Is  that  report  available? 

Mr.  Htdk.  I  don't  know  of  any  other  prod- 
uct that  has  been  the  subject  of  such  a 
finding. 

Mr.  Wtman.  Is  that  report  available  to  the 
public? 

Mr.  Htdk.  Oh.  yes.  There  is  a  report  and 
then  there  is  a  supplemental  report. 

Mr.  Wtman.  What  Is  the  date  of  It?  The 
original  and  the  supplemental.  Do  you 
know? 

Mr.  Htdk.  Yes.  It  Is  In  our  statement.  I 
understand  It  Is  June  of  1967  and  Jime  of 
1968. 

Mr.  Wtman.  Would  It  be  possible  ulti- 
mately, before  the  text  of  this  copy  Is  ready 
for  the  printer,  for  you  to  Include  the  sen- 
tences or  paragraphs  from  that  report  that 
Impelled  you  to  act? 

Mr.  Htdk.  Yen.  sir.  We  have  Included  what 
we  thought  were  some  very  significant  ex- 
cerpts in  our  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking, 
but  I  will  submit  a  separate  statement  for 
the  record. 

(The  following  pages  taken  from  the  Com- 
mission's notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  are 
submitted  for  the  record : ) 

As  stated  In  the  1967  Report  to  Congress  on 
the  Health  Consequences  of  Smoking  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare: 

"In  the  3'/4  years  since  the  publication  of 
that  report,  an  unprecedented  amovmt  of 
pertinent  research  has  been  completed,  con- 
tinued, or  Initiated  In  this  country  and 
abroad  under  the  sponsorship  of  govern- 
ments, universities.  Industry  groups,  and 
other  entitles.  This  research  has  been  re- 
viewed and  no  evidence  has  been  revealed 
which  bring  Into  question  the  conclusions 
of  the  1964  report.  On  the  contrary  the  re- 
search studies  published  since  1964  have 
strengthened  those  conclusions  and  have  ex- 
tended In  some  Important  respects  our 
knowledge  of  the  health  consequences  of 
smoking." 

The  present  state  of  knowledge  of  these 
health  consequences  can.  In  the  judgment 
of  the  Public  Health  Service,  be  simimarlzed 
as  follows - 

1.  Cigarette  smokers  have  substantially 
higher  rates  of  death  and  dlsablUty  than 
their  nonsmoking  counterparts  In  the  popu- 
lation. This  means  that  cigarette  smokers 
tend  to  die  at  earlier  ages  and  experience 
more  days  of  disability  than  comparable  non- 
smokers. 

2.  A  substantial  portion  of  earlier  deaths 
and  excess  disability  would  not  have  oc- 
curred If  those  affected  had  never  smoked. 

8.  If  It  were  not  for  cigarette  smoking, 
practically  none  of  the  earlier  deaths  from 
lung  cancer  woiild  have  occiured;  nor  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  earlier  deaths  from 
chronic  bronchopulmonary  diseases  (com- 
monly diagnosed  as  chronic   bronchitis   or 


pulmonary  emphysema  or  both) ;  nor  a  por- 
tion of  the  earlier  deaths  of  cardiovascular 
origin.  Excess  disability  from  chronic  pul- 
monary and  cardiovascular  diseases  would 
also  be  less. 

4.  Cessation  or  appreciable  reduction  of 
cigarette  smoking  could  delay  or  avert  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  deaths  which  occur  from 
lung  cancer,  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
ectfller  deaths  and  excess  disability  from 
chronic  bronchopulmonary  diseases,  and  a 
portion  of  the  earlier  deaths  and  excess  dis- 
ability of  cardiovascular  origin.' 

The  1968  supplement  has  the  following 
highlights: 

"generai.   MOBTALrrT   information 

"Previous  findings  reported  in  1967  In- 
dicate that  cigarette  smoking  U  associated 
with  an  Increase  In  overall  mortality  and 
morbidity  and  leads  to  a  substantial  excess 
of  deaths  In  those  people  who  smoke.  In  ad- 
dition, evidence  herein  presented  shows  that 
life  expectancy  among  young  men  U  reduced 
by  an  average  of  8  years  In  'heavy'  cigarette 
smokers,  those  who  smoke  over  two  packs  a 
day,  and  an  average  of  4  years  In  'light' 
cigarette  smokers,  those  who  smoke  less  than 
one-half  pack  per  day. 

"SMOKINO  and  CARDIOVASCOLAS  DISEASES 

"Current  physiological  evidence.  In  com- 
bination with  additional  epidemiological 
evidence,  confirms  previous  findings  and  sug- 
gests additional  biomechanlsms  whereby 
cigarette  smoking  can  contribute  to  coronary 
heart  disease.  Cigarette  smoking  adversely 
affects  the  Interaction  between  the  demand 
of  the  heart  for  oxygen  and  other  nutrients 
and  their  supply.  Some  of  the  harmful  car- 
diovascular effects  appear  to  be  reversible 
after  cessation  of  cigarette  smoking. 

"Because  of  the  Increasing  convergence  of 
epidemiological  and  physiological  findings 
relating  cigarette  smoking  to  coronary  heart 
disease.  It  Is  concluded  that  cigarette  smok- 
ing can  contribute  to  the  development  of 
cardiovascular  disease  and  particularly  to 
death  from  coronary  heart  disease. 

"SMOKING    AND    CHRONIC    OBSTRUCTIVE 
BRONCHOPtTLMONABT    DISEASK 

"Additional  physiological  and  epidemio- 
logical evidence  confirms  the  prevloxis  find- 
ings that  cigarette  smoking  Is  the  most  Im- 
portant cause  of  chronic  nonneoplastic 
bronchopulmonary  disease  In  the  United 
States. 

"Cigarette  smoking  can  adversely  affect 
pulmonary  function  and  disturb  cardiopul- 
monary physiology.  It  Is  suggested  that  this 
can  lead  to  cardiopulmonary  disease,  notably 
plumonary  hypertension  and  corpulmonale 
In  those  individuals  who  have  severe  chronic 
obstructive  bronchitis. 

"SMOKING     AND    CANCER 

"Additional  evidence  substantiates  the 
previous  findings  that  cigarette  smoking  Is 
the  main  cause  of  lung  cancer  In  men.  Cig- 
arette smoking  Is  causally  related  to  lung 
cancer  In  women  but  accounts  for  a  smaller 
proportion  of  cases  than  In  men.  Smoking  Is 
a  significant  factor  In  the  causation  of  can- 
cer of  the  larynx  and  In  the  development  of 
cancer  In  the  oral  cavity.  Further  epidemio- 
logical data  strengthen  the  association  of 
cigarette  smoking  with  cancer  of  the  bladder 
and  cancer  of  the  pancreas."  = 

4.  We  shall  not  set  out  the  many  detailed 
reports  (e.g.,  the  Hammond  study;  the  Dorn 
study)  discussed  in  these  documents.  We  do 
point  out  that  among  the  diseases  as  to 
which  cigarette  smoking  is  the  main  or  most 


1  The  Health  Consequences  of  Smoking,  a 
Public  Health  Service  Review,  1967,  Public 
Health  Service  Publication  No.  1696.  pp.  3-4 
(Revised  January  1968). 

'  The  Health  Consequences  of  Smoking, 
1968.  Supplement  to  Public  Health  Service 
Publication  No.  1696,  pp.  3-4. 
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Important  e»uM,'  there  U  ma  ftl«rmlnc  r»t« 
of  lncre*ae  In  mortality.  There  were  25,416 
deaths  from  emphyiefn*  and/or  chronic 
bronchitis  In  IQM  which  represent  a  3S-per- 
cent  Increase  over  1964.<  It  Is  estimated  that 
•••  •  •  within  10  years,  the  death  toll  from 
these  two  diseases,  which  doubles  every  S 
years,  could  be  well  over  80,000."  (The  Dark 
Side  of  the  BAarketidace,  1068.,  by  Senator 
Warren  O.  Magnuson  and  Jean  Carper,  p. 
187.)  The  annual  number  of  deaths  In  the 
United  States  from  cancer  of  the  lung  In- 
creased from  18,313  deaths  In  ISfiO  to  48.48S 
m  IMS.'  It  Is  stated  that  "by  1976,  unless 
the  epidemic  is  checked,  twice  that  number 
or  80.000  yearly,  will  die  of  the  disease" 
(Ibid).  The  1067  report  Indicates  that  cigar- 
ette smoking  Is  associated  with  as  much  as 
one-third  of  all  deaths  among  men  between 
36  and  00  years  of  age.*  The  1968  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  Congress  concludes  that  "•  •  • 
smoking  Is  a  serious  health  hazard  In  this 
country,  one  which  Is  bringing  about  much 
unnecessary  disease  and  death  within  our 
population.  In  the  words  of  the  1064  report, 
adequate  remedial  action  Is  required.  In  my 
opinion,  the  remedial  action  taken  until  now 
has  not  been  adequate."  '  See  also  The  Dark 
Side  of  tha  Marketplace,  1968.  supra. 

Mr.  Wtman.  For  example,  you  Just  re- 
ferred earlier  In  your  testimony  to  the  fact 
that  it  came  to  your  attention  that  for  young 
people  smoking  less  than  half  a  pack  a  day 
would  shorten  their  lives  by  4  years. 


•  As  to  other  diseases  such  as  in  the  heart 
disease  field,  consider  the  following  state- 
ment: 

For  the  population  as  a  whole,  clgarett* 
smoking  increases  the  likelihood  of  death  by 
coronary  disease  by  about  70  percent.  But 
for  those  people  who  already  suffer  from  high 
blood  pressure,  cigarette  smoking  jumps  the 
risk  to  over  200  percent.  ( 1967  World  Confer- 
ence on  Smoking  and  Health,  a  Sununary  of 
the  Proceedings,  p.  123). 

•  1068  supplement,  supra  at  66. 

•  Id.  at  04. 

'Health  Consequences  of  Smoking,  1067, 
supra,  p.  14.  The  foregoing  la  Just  a  sketch 
of  some  of  the  highlights  and  does  not  rep- 
resent a  history  of  all  the  significant  statis- 
tics In  the  reports.  Thus,  the  following  sta- 
tistics in  the  reports  were  cited  before  the 
1067  World  Conference  on  Smoking  and 
Health: 

"Over  a  quarter  of  a  million  premature 
deaths  each  year  from  diseases  associated 
with  cigarette  smolUng." 

"Eleven  million  extra  cases  of  chronic 
disease  In  the  cigarette  smoking  population." 
•  •  •  •  • 

"The  quarter  of  a  million  early  deaths  ai« 
a  little  less  than  a  seventh  of  all  the  deaths 
In  America  each  year.  At  present  rates,  then, 
one-seventh  of  all  Americana  now  alive — 
•bout  28  million  people — will  die  prema- 
turely of  diseases  associated  with  cigarette 
■mcAlng.  These  are  round  figures,  but  they 
are  not  far  from  the  mark."  (Speech  of  Sen- 
ator Robert  Kennedy.  1967  World  Conference 
on  Smoking  and  Health,  a  sununary  of  the 
^  proceedings,  pp.  4-5. 

The  recent  book.  The  Dark  Side  of  the  Mar- 
ketplace, by  Senator  Warren  O.  Magnuaon 
and  Jean  Carper,  refers  (pp.  185-186)  to  a 
"recent  autopsy  study  of  cross  sections  of 
human  lung  tissue  (which)  revealed  that  99J2 
percent  of  the  smokers  had  abnormal  lung 
cells  as  compared  with  only  U  percent  of 
the  nonsmokers,"  and  to  the  7-percent  drop 
of  the  lung  cancer  rate  of  British  doctors  (16 
percent  of  whom  gave  up  cigarettes  between 
1951  and  1068)  as  against  a  22- percent  In- 
crease In  the  rate  among  the  general  public 
In  Oreat  Britain. 

'  Report  to  Congreas  on  Smoking  and 
Health  by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Bduca- 
Uon,  and  WeUare.  July  1, 1008.  p.  1. 


Mr.  Htm.  I  think  that  was  from  1067  re- 
port. 

Mr.  Wtmam.  Tbla  troubles  me.  How  do 
they  get  to  that  conclusion? 

Mr.  Htok.  That  Is  a  staUsUcal  finding. 

Mr.  PsToa.  Mr.  Chairman,  has  any  slnUIar 
study  t>een  made  on  alcohol? 

Mr.  HriM.  I  know  of  none  on  alcohol. 

Mr.  JoNAa.  Tou  say  there  has  been  no 
similar  study  on  crime?  I  thought  the  books 
were  full  of  reports  of  various  conunlsslons 
about  crime  and  violence.  Tliey  even  wanted 
to  bar  the  manufacture  of  pistols  and  fire- 
arms but  nobody  has  ever  seriously  proposed 
to  bar  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes.  They 
have  proposed  It,  but  it  hasnt  gotten  any- 
where. That  is  the  reason  I  can't  understand 
why  you  pick  out  cigarettes,  a  harmlees  lit- 
tle product  of  agriculture,  to  direct  all  of 
your  Ire  against  and  leave  the  whole  field 
of  violence  and  crime  untouched. 

Mr.  Wtman.  Of  course,  alcohol  is  outlawed 
by  agreement  as  far  as  advertising  Is  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  Htdb.  By  voluntary  action  the  broad- 
casting Industry,  by  and  large,  does  not  ac- 
cept advertising  for  hard  liquor.  They  carry 
some  advertising  for  wines  and  beers  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  connection  with  the 
release  of  this  notice  of  proposed  rulemak- 
ing, we  invited  Industry's  attention  to  the 
problem,  hoping  that  there  might  be  some 
voluntary  Interest  In  taking  some  corrective 
action. 

Mr.  WTMAit.  I  dent  want  to  pursue  this 
any  further  at  this  time,  but  I  would  like 
to  ask  would  It  be  possible,  Mr.  Chairman, 
If  the  Industry  came  forward  with  some  vol- 
untary reduction  like  60  percent  plus  a  warn- 
ing, that  the  notice  of  porposed  rulemaking 
in  this  Instance  might  be  dismissed? 

Mr.  Htds.  I  am  not  In  position,  really,  to 
do  any  negotiating,  but  I  would  certainly 
welcome  any  reduction. 

Bdr.  Jonas.  Tou  take  the  poaltlon  that  a 
man  doesn't  have  the  constitutional  right 
to  smoke  himself  to  death.  If  he  wants  to? 

Mr.  Htiw.  Oh,  no.  No,  sir.  I  wouldn't  In- 
terfere at  all.  I  wouldn't  think  of  It. 

Unless  this  Congress  should,  act  af- 
firmatively and  give  this  agency  regula- 
tory power  to  do  what  it  proposes  to  do, 
it  does  not  have  that  power. 

What  we  should  do  is  to  require  a 
fair  warning,  and  we  ought  to  require 
the  warning  on  television  as  well  as  on 
the  cigarette  packages:  a  warning  that 
excessive  use  may  contribute  to  disease — 
excessive  use. 

I  agree  that  it  is  difficult  to  define  these 
things.  They  do  not  lend  themselves  to 
a  yardstick  of  measurement  of  the  type 
we  would  like  to  be  able  to  legislate.  But 
we  cannot  do  any  more  than  this,  nor 
should  we. 

An  item  in  the  New  York  Daily  News 
published  on  June  12  stated: 

The  Chalnnan  of  the  Federal  Conununica- 
tlons  Commission  said  today  that  any  TV  or 
radio  station  that  continued  to  broadcast 
cigarette  conunerclals  could  run  the  risk  of 
not  having  its  license  renewed. 

Chairman  Rosel  H.  Hyde  pointed  out  In  an 
interview  that  the  United  States  had  said 
that  300,000  persons  in  the  country  die  pre- 
maturely each  year  as  a  result  of  cigarette 
smoking. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  he  added,  has  circulated  warnings 
on  smoking.  Therefore,  he  said,  smoking 
coiild  not  be  In  the  public  interest. 

"The  law  says  that  a  station  must  operate 
in  the  public  Interest,"  Hyde  said.  "But  when 
a  license  is  up  for  renewal  by  a  station  that 
broadcasts  cigarette  commercials,  how  can 
the  FCC  find  that  this  station  operates  In 
the  public  Intereat  when  it  promote*  a  jwod- 


uct  that  a  government  agency  says  U  hatm« 
ful?" 

Ttiia  is  wrong.  A  regulatory  agency 
that  is  an  arm  of  Congress  Itself  ought 
not  to  be  permitted  to  do  indirectly  that 
which  it  may  not  do  directly. 

I  urge  responsible  warnings,  but  not 
prohibition  of  cigarette  advertising.  This 
makes  sense. 

The  record  simply  does  not  back  up 
factually  or  medically  the  conclusions 
the  Chairman  of  the  FCC  seems  to  make. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Committee  will 
rise  informally  in  order  that  the  House 
may  receive  a  message. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESmENT 

The  SPEAKER  assumed  the  chair. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  re- 
ceive a  message. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed 
the  House  that  on  June  13, 1969  the  Pres- 
ident approved  and  signed  bills  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 

HJt.  2718.  An  act  to  extend  for  an  addi- 
tional tentporary  period  the  existing  auspwn- 
slon  of  duties  on  certain  classlficatioos  ot 
yam  of  silk; 

H Ji.  2940.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Henry 
E.  Dooley; 

HJt.  10016.  An  act  to  extend  through  De- 
cember 31,  1070,  the  suspension  of  duty  on 
electrodes  for  use  In  producing  aluminum; 
and 

HJl.  10016.  An  act  to  continue  imtll  the 
close  of  June  30,  1071,  the  existing  suspen- 
sion of  duties  for  metal  scn^. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Committee  will  re- 
sume its  sitting. 


PUBLIC  HEIALTH  CIGARETTE 
SMOKING  ACT  OF  1969 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  DlNCELL)  . 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply 
want  to  state  to  the  gentleman  who  was 
Just  in  the  well,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Wyman),  that  cig- 
arettes have  been  treated  in  a  very  unique 
fashion.  With  every  other  product,  the 
FTC  and  the  FCC,  on  any  charges  as  to 
what  their  effects  may  be  or  can  or  can- 
not be,  are  subject  to  review  in  the  courts, 
and  so  on.  Including  products  such  as 
prescription  drugs  and  many  others 
which  are  not  allowed  to  be  sold,  or  are 
required  to  carry  warnings. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chalmuj\we  have 
before  us  a  most  remarkable  piece  of 
legislation,  legislation  which  has 
prompted  the  membership  of  this  body 
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to  most  ferociously  slay  strawman  after 
strawman  this  afternoon. 

We  have  effectively  raised  the  straw- 
man  that  the  prerogatives  of  the  Con- 
gress are  being  usurped,  that  the  PTC 
and  FCC  are  usurping  the  prerogatives 
of  this  body.  We  have  raised  the  straw- 
man  that  those  outstanding  experts  in 
the  field  of  research  and  medicine  who 
continuously  and  without  cessation  in 
the  medical  and  scientific  community 
have  warned  this  Congress  and  this  Na- 
tion and  the  people  of  the  world  about  the 
hazards  of  smoking  either  do  not  know 
what  they  are  talking  about,  or  for  some 
strange  or  devious  reason  are  seeking  to 
mislead  the  American  people,  this  Con- 
gress, and  the  administrative  agencies  in 
the  exercise  of  their  functions  into  ac- 
tions which  are  out  of  keeping  with  the 
public  interest. 

My  colleagues  will  remember  when  this 
legislation  was  last  before  the  House  of 
Representatives,  I  supported  it.  I  sup- 
ported it  at  that  time  on  the  basis  that 
It  was  the  best  piece  of  legislation  whose 
enactment  we  could  then  secure. 

However,  during  the  interim  time 
much  has  happened.  The  remarks  of  the 
American  Cancer  Society  before  the 
Commerce  Committee  I  believe  give  us 
strong  reason  why  at  this  time  this  body 
should  act  to  provide  for  stronger  legis- 
lation. The  American  Cancer  Society, 
when  it  was  before  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee which  was  taking  testimony  on 
this  matter  said  frightening  things.  They 
said  that  from  1965,  when  the  Cigarette 
Labeling  and  Advertising  Act  was  en- 
acted, through  1968,  more  than  210,000 
Americans  died  of  lung  cancer.  They 
estimated  about  158,000  of  these  deaths 
were  due  to  cigarette  smoking. 

In  1965,  when  the  act  was  passed. 
48,500  Americans  died  of  lung  cancer.  In 
1969  the  toll  will  be  close  to  60,000. 

I  have  spoken  of  lung  cancer,  but  that 
is  not  the  only  disease  which  strikes  cig- 
arette smokers.  Although  the  death  rate 
for  lung  cancer  is  10  times  as  high  as 
lung  cancer  for  nonsmokers  or  among 
those  who  never  smoked,  in  passiilg  let  it 
be  noted  that  for  those  who  smoke  two 
packs  or  more  a  day,  the  odds  are  20-fcQ  1. 

The  fact  is  that  the  legislation  passed 
2  years  ago  Is  totally  inadequate  to  pro- 
vide what  many  of  us  expected  and 
hoped  when  the  legislation  was  passed. 

The  answer  is  it  does  not  warn  the 
young  people  of  this  Nation.  The  answer 
Is  that  it  does  not  even  warn  smokers, 
who  daily  disregard  the  warnings  on  the 
cigarette  pack  and  who  consume  these 
instruments  either  without  awareness  or 
understanding,  or  else  oblivious  to  great 
hazard. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire, 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
think  they  know  the  hazards,  without 
having  to  be  warned? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  have  no  way  of  know- 
ing precisely  what  the  smoker  feels.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  Is  he  persists  in 
smoking. 

I  might  be  willing  to  consign  the 
smokers  of  this  Nation  to  the  fate  they 


bring  upon  themselves,  but  I  am  not  will- 
ing to  consign  the  young  people  of  this 
Nation  to  that  fate.  I  am  not  willing  to 
consign  the  yoimg  people  of  this  Nation 
to  the  fate  the  smoking  advertising  and 
advertisements  blandished  daily  before 
the  eyes  and  senses  of  our  young  people 
of  this  Nation  by  radio  and  television 
and  by  periodicals,  would  lead  them  to. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  young  persons 
seeking  to  grow  up,  seeking  to  become 
adults,  seeking  to  exercise  the  social 
graces  that  these  advertisements  make 
cigarettes  so  much  a  part  of.  should  be 
protected  by  a  wise  society  from  cig- 
arettes and  from  cigarette  advertising 
for  at  least  as  valid  a  reason  as  that  for 
which  many  of  my  colleagues  would  pro- 
tect them  from  marihuana,  pornography 
and  narcotics. 

I  would  point  out  it  is  very  plain  that 
the  burden  and  the  bulk  of  medical 
sentiment — national,  local.  State,  and 
international — is  strongly  in  favor  of 
vigorous  action  to  warn  everybody,  and 
to  repress  and  control  not  only  cigarette 
advertising  but  also  cigarette  smoking. 

We  have  heard  some  of  my  colleagues 
down  here  in  the  well  say  there  is  no 
medical  evidence  that  cigarettes  and 
smoking  cause  cancer. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Those  statements  mis- 
lead this  body.  There  is  one  standard  way 
of  detecting  a  medical  hazard  that  Is 
utilized  by  all  responsible  researchers, 
and  that  is  the  epidemiological  method. 
I  would  point  out  that  this  method  has 
always  been  enormously  persuasive  to  all 
responsible  medical  and  research  per- 
sormel. 

Study  after  study,  researcher  after  re- 
searcher, has  found  direct  and  Irre- 
proachable relationship  between  smok- 
ing and  diseases  like  cancer  of  the 
mouths,  lungs,  throat,  stomach, 
esophagus. 

Emphysema,  cardiovascular  disorders, 
heart  disease,  circulatory  disorders  are 
directly  related  to  smoking  by  the  statis- 
tical method  by  responsible  researchers 
with  no  axe  to  grind  or  interest  to  serve. 

In  the  hearings  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
we  find  resolution  after  resolution  on  this 
subject.  The  hearings  are  full  of  respon- 
sible medical  authority  on  the  hazards 
of  smoking. 

The  American  Medical  Association 
House  of  Delegates  has  presented  a  very 
strong  resolution  warning  of  the  hazards 
of  smoking. 

There  is  a  resolution  of  the  board  of 
regents  of  the  American  College  of  Phy- 
sicians re  tobacco,  March  31,  1968,  which 
points  to  the  clear  and  evident  hazard. 

There  are  resolutions  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Medical  Society  and  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Medical  Society  doing  the  same. 

The  California  Medical  Association 
had  a  strong  and  lengthy  position  paper 
on  the  hazards  of  smoking.  There  are 
statements  and  resolutions  on  cigarette 
smoking  and  lung  cancer  by  health  agen- 
cies and  professional  societies  in  the 
United  States. 


The  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics: 
the  American  Association  for  Thoracic 
Surgery;  the  American  Cancer  Society; 
the  American  College  of  Chest  Physi- 
cians: the  American  College  Health  Asso- 
ciation; the  American  Heart  Associa- 
tion; the  American  Medical  Association 
Reference  Committee  on  Public  Health 
and  Occupational  Health;  the  American 
Public  Health  Association  on  two  differ- 
ent occasions;  the  Association  of  State 
and  Territorial  Health  Officers;  the  Sur- 
geon General  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service;  the  National  Tubuerculosis  As- 
sociation; the  President's  Commission  on 
Heart  Disease,  Cancer,  and  Stroke;  the 
PubUc  Health  Cancer  Association;  the 
Society  of  State  Directors  for  Health, 
Physical  Education,  and  Recreation;  the 
Society  of  Thorsuiic  Surgeons;  and  an 
abundance  of  other  associations,  both 
national  and  international,  have  pre- 
sented resolution  upon  resolution  point- 
ing out  the  hazards. 

Now,  who  is  on  the  other  side?  We  do 
not  Imow  where  the  broadcasters  are.  It 
is  plain,  however,  from  lengthy  hearings 
before  our  committee,  consuming  a  whole 
day,  that  their  code  means  very  little 
and  is  less  enforced.  But  on  the  other 
side  we  very  clearly  see  only  one  group, 
the  manufacturers  of  cigarettes  and  to- 
bacco products. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  drive  the  ciga- 
rette industry  out  of  business.  It  is  only 
my  purpose  to  see  to  it  that  they  pose 
no  undue  hazard  to  our  society.  I  can- 
not allow  the  debate  In  this  body  to  in- 
duce the  membership  to  believe  that  our 
committee  received  responsible  testimony 
on  the  other  side.  It  did  not.  We  received 
weasel  words  in  abundance,  to  be  sure; 
Industry  payrollers  said  their  prepared 
pieces;  but  the  opinion  of  responsible 
researchers  free  to  assess  the  truth  was 
uniformly  and  unanimously  clear  on  one 
point,  cigarettes  are  a  major  health  haz- 
ard. 

It  is  only  my  purpose  to  see  to  it  that 
these  groups  and  these  people  be  truth- 
ful in  their  advertising  and  present 
truthfully  the  hazards  existing  with  re- 
gard to  smoking.  For  that  reason  I  in- 
tend tomorrow  to  offer  one  amendment 
which  will  be  directed  principally  at  pre- 
venting advertising  from  this  group 
which  has  so  much  to  gain  from  adver- 
tising of  this  kind  influencing  the  young 
people  of  this  Nation  to  start  smoking. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  CaUfomia. 

Mr.  MOSS.  When  Mr.  Wasilewskl,  the 
president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters,  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee last  week  did  he  not  make  it  quite 
clear  that  in  the  past  year  imder  the 
continuing  oversight  of  commercials 
their  code  authority  had  reviewed  two 
commercials  of  the  many  thousands  that 
were  booadcast? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  That  is  correct.  And 
we  sought  very  diligently  to  find  evi- 
dence on  the  part  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Broadcasters  of  the  type  of 
oversight  we  have  been  discussing,  but, 
alas,  none  was  to  be  found. 

The  bill,  H.R.  6543,  which  comes  be- 
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fore  the  House  today  is  clearly  inade- 
quate to  make  any  meaningful  contribu- 
tion toward  the  control  of  one  of  the 
gravest  health  problems  of  our  time.  It 
falls  disappointingly  short  of  the  mini- 
mum needs  to  stem  the  rising  tide  of 
deaths  and  disabilities  associated  with 
cigarette  smoking. 

In  light  of  every  Increasing  evidence 
incriminating  cigarette  smoking  as  a 
hazard  to  health,  the  bill  is  but  a  feeble 
gesture  toward  remedial  action. 

Any  Member  of  the  House  who  votes 
for  this  t>lll  on  the  assumption  that  the 
case  against  cigarette  smoking  has  not 
been  proved  is  out  of  step  with  the  vast 
majority  of  the  Nation's  physicians  and 
research  scientists  and  his  own  con- 
stituency. The  scientific  community  and 
the  public  overwhelmingly  accept  the 
evidence  against  cigarettes. 

Two  years  ago  the  Surgeon  General, 
speaking  before  the  World  Conference 
on  Smoking  and  Health,  put  it  this 
way: 

.The  pcQPoaltlon  that  cigarette  smoking  U 
bazardoiiB  to  human  health  long  a^o  passed 
the  realm  of  possibility.  It  has  now  gone  be- 
yond the  probable,  to  the  point  of  demon- 
strable fact.  We  no  longer  need  to  use  the 
conditional  tense  of  the  verb.  The  sentence 
with  which  all  of  us  are  familiar — "Caution: 
Cigarette  smoking  may  be  hazardous  to  your 
health" — Is  Inadequate  as  a  description  of  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge.  Cigarette 
smoking  Is  hazardous  to  health. 

TTils  Is  no  longer  a  matter  of  opinion,  nor 
an  evangelical  slogan.  It  Is  Oat  scientific  fact. 
Establishing  it  and  demonstrating  It  la  no 
longer  our  goal;  rather,  this  scientific  fact  U 
our  starting  point.  We  begin  h«r*. 

The  tobacco  Industry,  however,  is  not 
satisfied  to  begin  here.  During  the  House 
hearings  witnesses  for  the  Industry 
harked  back  to  arguments  that  have  been 
answered  time  and  again.  They  were  tell- 
ing us  that  the  evidence  is  Inconclusive, 
that  there  were  Inconsistencies  and  con- 
tradictions in  the  evidence  which  suggest 
that  the  hazards  of  cigarette  smoking 
may  not  be  so  real  as  we  have  been  led 
to  believe. 

To  be  in  disagreement  with  a  medical 
consensus  does  not  necessarily  mean  one 
is  wrong.  But  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  some  tobacco  Industry  witnesses 
spoke  for  a  small  minority,  usually  for 
themselves  alone.  This  is  in  contrast  to 
the  witnesses  who  came  before  the  com- 
mittee as  representatives  of  major  health 
and  medical  organizations. 

I  mean  no  disrespect  for  those  who 
hold  the  minority  view.  Their  sincerity 
is  not  in  question.  It  is  a  tribute  to  their 
dedication  that  several  of  the  witnesses 
who  appeared  before  the  committee  later 
traveled  to  Canada  to  testify  before  the 
Parliamentary  Health  Committee  which 
is  also  considering  cigarette  legislation 
in  the  wake  of  a  decision  of  the  Canadian 
Broadcasting  Corporation  to  ban  ciga- 
rette advertising  on  radio  and  television. 

Unanimity  on  any  scientific  question 
is  rare,  and  smoking  and  health  is  no  ex- 
ception. Some  of  the  same  people  who 
contested  the  research  which  identified 
cigarette  smoking  as  a  cause  of  lung  can- 
cer about  20  years  ago,  do  so  today.  Oth- 
ers remain  unconvinced  that  smoking 


can  be  a  contributory  factor  In  other  dis- 
eases. The  arguments  against  the  evi- 
dence have  been  answered  many  times. 
Just  14  years  ago  the  American  Cancer 
Society  replied  to  many  of  the  doubts 
raised  about  the  evidence  in  the  May 
1956  issue  of  CA,  a  bulletin  of  Cancer 
Progress. 

In  January  1959,  six  distinguished  re- 
search scientists  coauthored  an  exhaus- 
tive reply  to  many  of  the  same  charges 
against  the  evidence  in  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  of  the  National 
Cancer  Institute.  The  1964  report  of  the 
Surgeon  General's  Advisory  Committee 
on  Smoking  and  Health  also  took  Into 
account  the  claims  of  those  who  voiced 
doubt  over  the  findings.  One  year  ago — 
In  March  1968— the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice and  the  American  Cancer  Society  re- 
plied in  detail  to  a  rehash  of  the  same 
charges  against  the  evidence  published 
in  True  magazine,  an  article  widely  pro- 
moted by  the  Tobacco  Institute.  Again, 
only  a  few  weelu  ago,  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral, at  the  request  of  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Commerce  Committee,  pro- 
vided still  another  reply  to  the  criticisms 
against  the  evidence  expressed  during  the 
House  hearings. 

With  these  sources  of  information 
available,  it  would  be  pointless  to  com- 
ment now  on  the  testimony  of  each  wit- 
ness who  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  to- 
bacco industry.  It  would  be  instructive, 
however,  to  examine  two  areas  of  the 
smoking  problem  in  which  it  is  claimed 
the  evidence  Is  viilnerable. 

The  first  concerns  the  evidence  con- 
cerning cigarette  smoking  and  lung  can- 
cer; the  second  concerns  the  use  of  sta- 
tistics In  research  methodology. 

On  lung  cancer,  the  1964  report  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Smoking  and 
Health  reported: 

Cigarette  smoking  la  causally  related  to 
lung  cancer  Ln  men;  the  magnitude  of  the 
effect  of  cigarette  smoking  far  outweighs  aU 
other  factors.  The  data  for  women,  though 
less  extensive,  point  In  the  same  direction. 

The  risk  of  developing  lung  cancer  in- 
creases with  duration  of  smoking  and  the 
number  of  cigarettes  smoked  per  day,  and  la 
diminished  by  discontinuing  smoking. 

Three  years  later,  the  1967  PHS  report 
on  "The  Health  Consequences  of  Smok- 
ing" stated  that  "the  case  for  cigarette 
smoking  as  the  principal  cause  for  lung 
cancer  is  overwhelming." 

Fifty  years  ago  limg  cancer  was  a  rare 
disease.  Today  among  American  men.  it 
is  the  most  common  cause  of  death  from 
cancer. 

Yet  a  witness  last  month  said  that  if 
cigarette  smokers  all  stopped  smoking 
cigarettes  It  would  make  no  difference; 
they  would  still  have  the  same  death 
rates  from  lung  cancer.  The  minority  who 
take  this  view  point  to  what  they  con- 
sider loopholes  In  the  evidence.  The  true 
increase  in  lung  cancer  deaths,  they  say, 
is  exaggerated  because  it  is  based  on 
poor  diagnosis,  imrellable  reporting,  and 
padding  of  the  statistics  to  include  un- 
designated lung  cancers  along  with  the 
primary  cases.  The  dissenters  ignore  the 
demonstrable  fact  that  diagnostic  ac- 
curacy of  lung  cancer  in  large  general 


hospitals  and  reporting  in  timiior  regis- 
ters in  large  population  centers  support 
the  thesis  of  a  real  Increase  in  lung  can- 
cer. 

Other  doubts  have  been  expressed 
concerning  the  relationship  of  cigarette 
smoking  and  lung  cancer.  Why,  we  are 
asked,  is  lung  cancer  rare  among  women 
smokers,  although  there  has  been  a  tre- 
mendous increase  in  women  smokers? 
The  answer  is  that  it  is  not  so  rare.  Lung 
cancer  has  increased  by  more  than  50 
percent  In  the  last  14  years  and  by  400 
percent  since  1930.  The  rate  of  increase 
In  women  Is  not  as  great  as  it  is  among 
men  because  women  smoke  differently 
than  men.  And  they  have  not  been 
smoking  as  long.  The  trend  in  rates  for 
women  however  is  the  same  as  for  men — 
upward. 

It  is  also  asked  why,  if  cigarette  smok- 
ing causes  lung  cancer  in  hiunans,  it  has 
not  been  produced  in  animals  by  inhala- 
tion of  cigarette  smoke?  These  ques- 
tions ignore  the  reasoning  that  animals 
do  not  receive  as  large  a  dose  of  cigarette 
smoke  through  Indirect  exposure  as  a 
human  being  does  by  voluntary  deep  in- 
halation. They  Ignore  the  reasoning  that 
animals  do  not  live  long  enough  to  de- 
velop lung  cancer. 

Another  question  is  why  only  relatively 
few  cigarette  smokers  develop  lung  can- 
cer out  of  the  millions  who  smoke  but 
never  contract  the  disease.  The  answer  is 
that  few  disease-producing  agents  cause 
disease  in  all  individuals  exposed  to  the 
agents.  Some  people  are  more  susceptible 
to  disease  than  others,  and  cancer  is  no 
exception. 

It  is  interesting  that  these  and  similar 
questions,  which  were  raised  more  than 
a  decade  ago,  and  answered  then  and 
since,  were  raised  again  at  the  recent 
House  hearings.  The  effect  of  raising 
these  questions  repeatedly  while  ignor- 
ing the  answers  is  to  encourage  young 
people  to  think  cigarette  smoking  is  not 
hazardous  and  to  give  smokers  false  as- 
surances that  the  case  against  cigarette 
smoking  is  still  in  doubt. 

A  second  major  area  of  contention  is 
statistics.  Over  and  over  the  position  of 
the  tobacco  industry  and  some  of  its 
witnesses  has  been  the  case  against 
smoking  is  based  almost  entirely  on  in- 
ferences drawn  from  statistics,  and  sta- 
tistics can  be  made  to  prove  anything. 

The  1964  report  of  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral's Advisory  Committee  on  Smoldng 
and  Health  made  it  clear  that  the  find- 
ing which  established  cigarette  smoking 
as  a  health  hazard  were  not  based  on 
statistics  alone,  but  on  Uie  convergence 
of  the  three  lines  of  evidence :  population 
studies,  clinical  and  autopsy  studies,  and 
animal  experiments.  The  report  made 
clear  its  criteria  for  judging  causality, 
and  these  included  the  consistency  of  the 
association,  the  strength  of  the  associa- 
tion, the  specificity  of  the  association, 
the  temporal  relationship  of  the  associa- 
tion, the  coherence  of  the  association. 

Even  if  the  evidence  against  cigarettes 
was  only  statistical,  which  it  assuredly  is 
not,  the  case  would  be  strong  enough 
to  act  on.  As  the  distinguished  scientist 
Warren  Weaver  said: 


r- 
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Various  g;roups,  In  order  to  shake  public 
confidence  in  statements  which  they  find 
uncomfortable,  are  taking  the  position  that 
It  U  silly  to  be  Impressed  by  evidence  that 
is  "only  Btatlstleal." 

An  early  case  of  the  industry's  discom- 
fiture over  statistics  was  recalled  during 
the  recent  hearings  by  Dr.  David  D.  Rut- 
stein,  professor  of  preventive  medicine  at 
Harvard.  In  an  antlsmoking  article  he 
wrote  for  the  Atlantic  Monthly  In  Octo- 
ber 1957,  he  stated  that  over  25,000  peo- 
ple in  the  United  States  die  from  lung 
cancer  each  year  and  the  number  Is  In- 
creasing by  about  2,000  each  year.  The 
tobacco  industry,  he  said,  ridiculed  the 
data  at  the  time.  It  turns  out  that  his 
projection  of  48,827  deaths  from  lung 
cancer  in  1966  was  underestimated.  A 
total  of  51,478  deaths  from  lung  cancer 
were  reported  in  that  year,  or  about  2,500 
more  than  his  original  prediction. 

This  year,  the  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety estimates  that  59,000  men  and 
women  in  the  United  States  will  die  of 
lung  cancer. 

Another  Instance  of  skepticism  of 
statistical  associations  was  expressed 
during  the  hearings  by  a  witness  who 
said: 

It  will  be  up  to  this  Congressional  body 
to  decide  whether  or  not  It  will  take  action 
on  the  basis  of  hypotheses,  possibilities  or 
correlations,  or  whether  it  will  take  action  on 
the  basis   of  facts. 

It  is  converging  lines  of  research,  in- 
cluding correlations,  that  have  led  to 
the  findings  incriminating  cigarette 
smoking  as  a  health  hazard.  From  these 
have  come  the  facts  on  which  the  House 
must  take  action.  Here  are  some  of  the 
facts  from  the  Public  Health  Service 
reports: 

The  risk  of  death  from  all  causes  la  70 
percent  higher  for  men  who  smoke  ciga- 
rettes than  for  male  nonsmokers.  It  is  also 
significantly  higher  for  women  who  smoke 
cigarettes  than  for  those  who  do  not. 

The  risk  of  death  from  lung  cancer  Is  over 
10  times  greater  for  cigarette  smokers  than 
for  nonsmokers. 

The  risk  of  death  from  bronchitis  and 
emphysema  Is  sU  times  greater. 

The  risk  of  death  for  cigarette  smokers 
from  coronary  artery  disease,  which  is  the 
major  killer  of  smokers  and  nonsmokers 
alike.  Is  70  percent  greater  than  far  non- 
smokers. 

In  general,  the  greater  the  number  of 
cigarettes  smoked  dally,  the  higher  the  death 
rate  for  men  who  smoke  fewer  than  10  cig- 
arettes a  day  the  rate  is  40  percent  higher; 
for  those  who  smoke  10  to  19  cigarettes  a 
day,  70  percent  higher:  for  those  who  smoke 
20  to  39  a  day,  90  percent  higher  and  for 
those  who  smcke  40  or  more  a  day,  120  per 
cent  higher. 

The  risk  Is  greater  for  those  who  Inhale. 

In  1964,  the  year  of  the  first  government 
report  on  smoking,  there  were  nearly  46,000 
deaths  (about  24  per  100,000  In  the  popula- 
tion) from  lung  cancer.  In  1969  the  figure, 
as  previously  noted,  will  be  more  than  69,- 
000  deaths  (about  29  per  100.000) . 

In  1964,  there  were  20,000  deaths  (10.6 
per  100,000)  from  emphysema  and  chronic 
bronchitis.  In  1969  It  Is  estimated  that  nearly 
twice  this  nimiber  (20.1  out  of  every  100,000 
Americans)  will  die  of  these  respiratory  dis- 
eases. 

It  Should  be  noted,  in  Ught  of  the 
charge  that  Government  reports  keep 


repeating  the  same  studies,  that  new 
studies  have  yielded  evidence  which  un- 
derscores the  indisputable  health  haz- 
ards of  cigarette  smoking.  Overall,  these 
new  studies  have  strengthened  and  ex- 
panded conclusions  bsised  on  the  older 
studies. 

For  example,  the  1968  PHS  report, 
"The  Health  Consequences  of  Smoking" 
states  flatly  that — 

Cigarette  smoking  can  contribute  to  the 
development  of  cardiovascular  disease  and 
particularly  to  death  from  coronary  heart 
disease. 

The  report  also  deals  with  the  short- 
ened lifespan  of  the  smoker: 

Life  expectancy  among  young  men  Is  re- 
duced by  an  average  of  8  years  in  "heavy" 
cigarette  smokers,  those  who  smoke  more 
than  2  packs  a  day.  and  an  average  of  4 
years  In  "Ught"  cigarette  smokers  who  smoke 
less  than  the  one-half  pack  a  day. 

One  further  point  needs  to  be  made 
concerning  the  recent  testimony.  Most 
of  it  was  directed  against  the  findings 
in  the  1964  report  of  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral's Advisory  Committee  on  Smoking 
and  Health.  The  tobacco  industry  con- 
tinues to  promote  the  impression  that 
this  report  was  the  creation  of  the  Sur- 
geon General.  This  inaccuracy  is  carried 
into  the  wording  of  the  health  warning 
in  the  proposed  bill.  The  revised  warning 
now  reswis: 

The  Surgeon  General  has  determined  that 
cigarette  smoking  Is  dangerous  to  your 
health  and  may  cause  lung  cancer  and  other 
diseases. 

The  report  was  not  a  creation  of  the 
Surgeon  General  nor  is  it  accurate  to 
assert  that  it  was  his  determination  that 
cigarette  smoking  Is  dangerous  to  health. 
That  determination  was  made  by  a  panel 
of  experts  drawn  from  a  list  of  150 
scientists  and  physicians  working  in  the 
fields  of  biology  and  medicine,  men  who 
were  competent  to  evaluate  the  elements 
and  factors  In  the  complex  relationship 
between  smoking  and  health.  The  tobacco 
industry,  among  other  groups  and  orga- 
nizatlons,  was  given  full  opportunity  to 
veto  any  of  the  names  on  the  list,  no 
reasons  being  required. 

It  is  converging  lines  of  research,  in- 
cluding correlations,  that  have  led  to  the 
findings  incriminating  cigarette  smok- 
ing a  health  hazard.  From  these  have 
come  the  facts  on  which  the  House  must 
take  action.  Here  are  some  of  the  facts 
from  the  Public  Health  Service  reports: 

The  risk  of  death  from  all  causes  Is  70 
percent  higher  for  men  who  smoke  cigarettes 
than  for  male  nonsmokers.  It  Is  also  signif- 
icantly higher  for  women  who  smoke  ciga- 
rettes than  for  those  who  do  not. 

The  risk  of  death  from  lung  cancer  Is 
over  10  times  greater  for  cigarette  smokers 
than  for  nonsmokers. 

The  risk  of  death  from  bronchitis  and 
emphysema  is  six  times  greater. 

The  risk  of  death  for  cigarette  smokers 
from  COTonary  artery  disease,  which  Is  the 
major  killer  of  smokers  and  nonsmokers 
alike,  is  70  percent  greater  than  for  non- 
smokers. 

In  general,  the  greater  the  number  of 
cigarettes  smoked  daUy,  the  higher  the  death 
rate.  For  men  who  smoke  fewer  than  10 
cigarettes  a  day  the  rate  Is  40  percent  high- 


er; for  those  who  smoke  10  to  19  cigarettes 
a  day,  70  percent  higher;  for  thoee  who  smoke 
20  to  39  a  day,  90  percent  higher  and  for 
those  who  smoke  40  or  more  a  day,  120  per- 
cent higher. 

The  risk  Is  greater  for  those  who  inhale. 

In  1964,  the  year  of  the  first  government 
report  on  smoking,  there  were  nearly  46,000 
deaths  (about  24  per  100,000  In  the  popula- 
tion) from  lung  cancer.  In  1969  the  figure, 
as  previously  noted,  wlU  be  more  than  59,000 
deaths  (about  29  per  100,000) . 

In  1964,  there  were  20,000  deaths  (10.6 
per  100,000)  from  emphysema  and  chronic 
bronchitis.  In  1969  It  Is  estimated  that  nearly 
twice  this  number  (20.1  out  of  every  100,000 
Americans)  will  die  of  these  respiratory  dis- 
eases. 

It  should  be  noted,  in  light  of  the 
charge  that  Government  reports  keep 
repeating  the  same  studies,  that  new 
studies  have  yielded  evidence  which  un- 
derscores the  indisputable  health  haz- 
ards of  cigarette  smoking. 

The  judgments  of  the  committee  have 
been  accepted  by  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  world's  physicians  and 
of  those  in  other  fields  of  science  con- 
cerned with  the  problem.  To  our  knowl- 
edge no  medical  or  scientific  body  any- 
where has  taken  an  opposite  position. 

If  the  industry  fails  to  accept  the  evi- 
dence, the  American  public  apparently 
does  accept  it.  A  Public  Health  Service 
survey  has  shown  that  72  percent  of  the 
cigarette  smokers  questioned  indicated 
that  they  believed  smoking  to  be  harm- 
ful. By  a  ratio  more  than  2  to  1,  those 
polled  favored  a  compulsory  warning  on 
cigarette  labels  and  in  advertising.  Eight 
out  of  10 — including  7  out  of  10  smok- 
ers— also  said  they  believed  that  a  state- 
ment on  tar  and  nicotine  content  should 
be  required  on  each  package. 

In  addition  a  Harris  survey  conducted 
in  March  found  that  56  percent  of  the 
smokers  surveyed  favored  changing  the 
warning  on  cigarette  packages  to  read: 
"cigarette  smoking  can  cause  lung  can- 
cer and  heart  trouble  which  xaft  cause 
death." 

The  people,  in  other  words,  want 
stronger  action  against  cigarettes  than 
this  bill  permits. 

The  1965  bill  on  cigarette  advertising 
and  labeling  is  generally  acknowledged 
as  a  victory  for  the  tobacco  lobby.  Pas- 
sage of  the  bill  before  us  would  assuredly 
guarantee  another  victory  for  the  tobacco 
lobby,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  let  this 
happen.  The  proposed  bill  would  extend 
until  1975  a  prohibition  against  Federal. 
State,  and  local  regulatory  action  against 
cigarettes  as  a  health  hazard. 

From  now  until  1975,  if  present  trends 
continue,  some  450,000  Americans  will 
die  of  lung  cancer  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  Americans  will  die  prematurely  of 
emphysema,  chronic  bronchitis,  and 
other  diseases  associated  with  cigarette 
smoking.  This  is  a  terrible  price  to  pay 
for  failure  to  enact  a  stronger  bill. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
McMillan  ) . 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion. I  am  not  here  trying  to  protect  the 
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cigarette  manufacturers,  but  I  do  rep- 
resent tbousands  of  tobacco  producers  In 
my  oonsresalonai  district  and  certainly 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  other  farmers 
throughout  the  Dnited  States  who  d»- 
pend  on  this  product  for  a  livelihood.  We 
want  to  be  definitely  sure  that  the  txatik- 
Ing  of  cigarettes  does  cause  cancer  be- 
fore we  outlaw  smoking.  I  think  we 
should  be  very  careful  at  a  time  like  this 
as  to  how  we  permit  the  Oovemment 
agencies  to  act  In  possibly  preparing  reg- 
ulations that  would  prevent  thousands 
of  farmers  from  making  a  decent  liveli- 
hood. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  thank  the 
conunittee  for  taking  your  valuable  time 
to  give  consideration  to  the  thousands 
of  people  who  would  be  affected  should 
the  Federal   Communications  Commis- 
sion outlaw  the  advertising  of  cigarettes 
on  television.  I  have  come  from  a  to- 
bacco-growing area  and  I  presume  we 
produce  about  as  much  cigarette  tobacco 
as  any  other  congressional  district  in  the 
United  States.  In  fact,  we  have  thousands 
ol  tobasco  farmers  in  my  congressional 
district  and  many  more  thousands  who 
make  their  living  on  the  tobacco  farm. 
It  is  rather  dllOcult  for  us  to  under- 
stand Just  how   a  Oovemment  agency 
created  by  the  Congress  of  the  Dnited 
States  could  have  authority  to  make  laws 
to  the  extent  that  they  could  forbid  the 
advertising  of  one  of  the  leading  farm 
products  in  this  country  and.  In  fact,  the 
only   farm  product  where  the  Federal 
Government  collects  between  $3  and  $4 
billion  annually  in  taxes  to  help  admin- 
ister the  affairs  of  the  Government.  In 
addition,    every    State    and   practically 
every   county   and  every   town   in   the 
United  States  collects  cigarette  taxes  to 
assist  In  maintaining  their  State,  county, 
and  municipal  governments. 

I  am  certain  that  if  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  has  authority 
to  make  a  far-reaching  law  of  this  mag- 
nitude they  can  also  forbid  the  adver- 
tising or  sale  of  animal  fat,  alcoholic 
beverages,  automobiles,  and  numerous 
other  items  that  will  injure  a  person's 
life  if  a  person  overindulges. 

I  certainly  would  have  testified  before 
the  committee  if  there  had  been  any 
absolute  scientific  proof  that  lung  can- 
cer is  the  result  of  cigarette  smoking.  We 
all  know  that  people  have  been  smoking 
in  this  country  since  the  time  the  In- 
dians owned  North  America  and  It  is  my 
opinion  they  will  be  smoking  as  long  as 
their  Is  a  country  existing.  I  realize  that 
about  as  many  people  will  continue  to 
smoke  regardless  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Conmiisslon  proposed  law 
on  this  subject.  However,  I  think  we  are 
permitting  a  Federal  agency  to  step  far 
beyond  its  Jurisdiction  in  making  laws  of 
this  nature  which  vitally  affects  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people  who  de- 
pend on  this  one  industry  for  a  liveli- 
hood. 

Tobacco  Is  the  leading  money  crop  in 
the  State  of  South  Carolina  and  espe- 
cially in  my  congressional  district  and 
I  am  at  a  loes  to  know  just  how  the 
Federal  Oovemment  expects  to  feed  and 
clothe  these  thousands  and  thousands  of 
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peoide  who  depend  on  producing  and 
manufacturing  tobacco. 

We  all  know  that  any  human  being 
can  injure  his  or  her  health  by  over- 
Indulging  In  any  manner.  Certainly, 
more  people  suffer  from  overeating  and 
overdrinking  than  they  do  from  over- 
smoking and  If  you  want  to  go  a  little 
further  we  are  quite  certain  that  more 
people  are  losing  their  lives  from  driv- 
ing too  fast  than  they  are  from  smoking 
cigarettes.  I  do  not  think  anyone  could 
truthfully  state  that  smoking  three 
packages  of  cigarettes  each  day  would 
not  in  some  manner  prove  to  be  in- 
jurious to  a  person's  health;  however,  the 
same  would  be  true  of  eating  and  drink- 
ing. 

The  minute  we  can  get  definite  proof 
from  all  the  scientists  of  any  importance 
stating  definitely  that  smoking  causes 
cancer.  I,  of  course,  will  be  one  of  the 
foremost  supporters  of  legislation  to  out- 
law the  sale  of  cigarettes.  However,  this 
proof  has  not  been  submitted  and  I  have 
heard  some  of  the  leading  physicians  In 
the  United  States,  employed  by  the  to- 
bacco companies  to  make  scientific  tests, 
make  definite  statements  that  they  have 
not  found  any  exact  connection  between 
the  smoking  of  cigarettes  and  lung  can- 
cer. These  physicians  are  among  the  top 
physicians  in  the  United  States  and 
could  not  be  considered  biased  or  ac- 
cused of  making  incorrect  statements. 

I  tliink  we  are  going  much  too  far 
when  we  gamble  on  taking  the  livelihood 
of  millions  of  workers  away  without  hav- 
ing definite  scientific  proof  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Again.  I  would  like  to  state  that  every- 
one with  commonsense  realizes  that  if 
one  overindulges  in  smoking  it  could  pos- 
sibly weaken  his  entire  health  system 
Including  his  heart.  However,  when  we 
state  definitely  that  smoking  causes  lung 
cancer  we  are  going  beyond  any  proof 
that  has  been  made  available  at  this 
time.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  not  further  reduce 
its  authority  in  the  legislative  field  by 
permitting  some  Government  agency  to 
issue  rules  and  regulations  outlawing  the 
advertising  of  one  of  our  leading  farm 
products. 

I  Include  a  statement  recently  sent 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  FCC : 

STATSMUtT 

We.  the  undersigned  Members  of  the  South 
Carolina  Delegation,  are  unanimously  op- 
posed to  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission's proposal  to  outlaw  cigarette  ad- 
vertising on  radio  and  television. 

We  feel  that,  since  tobacco  Is  the  only  farm 
product  being  taxed  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment and  the  Individual  states,  it  should  not 
be  singled  out  to  be  compelled  not  to  ad- 
vertise over  the  news  media  In  this  country. 
Several  hundred  thousand  persons  will  lose 
employment  both  In  the  production  and 
manufacture  of  cigarettes  If  the  government, 
who  received  approximately  $4  billion  dol- 
lars In  taxes  from  this  single  farm  product, 
forbids  Its  advertisement  through  the  regu- 
lar news  media. 

We  trust  that  the  Members  of  the  FCC 
will  give  further  study  to  this  Important 
proposal  before  taking  such  drastic  acUon 
as  we  have  numerous  other  items,  such  as 
liquor,  automobiles  and  numerous  other  com. 
modltles.  that  couid  faU  in  the  same  cate- 


gory U  their  health  baaartU  were  Investi- 
gated. 

SraoM  TRxraMOND. 

VS.  Senate. 
John  L.  MrJfn.i.sw, 

Jfember  of  Congrea*. 
Tom  S.  Ortts, 

Member  o/  Congrea*. 
Jams  R.  Maivn, 

Jf ember  of  Congress. 
BENCvr  F.  HoLLoros, 

U.S.  Senate. 
L.  MxNDKL  Rivna, 

Member  of  Congress. 
Albbbt  W.  Watson, 

Member  of  Congress. 
William  J.  Bktan  Dobn, 

Member  of  Congress. 

Itr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Henderson ) . 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  HJl.  8543.  The  ques- 
tion Involved  in  this  legislation  is  a 
critical  one  and  a  very  basic  one.  It  is 
not  really  a  question  of  whether  ciga- 
rette smoking  Is  or  is  not  detrimental  to 
health.  Rather  it  is  a  question  of  whether 
Congress  is  willing  for  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  to  make  an  ar- 
bitrary decision  that  prohibits  cigarette 
advertising  on  radio  and  television.  If  we 
should  permit  the  FCC  to  take  this  ac- 
tion in  regard  to  cigarette  smoking,  what 
Is  there  to  prevent  them  from  deciding 
next  year  that  candy  is  detrimental  to 
the  public  health  in  that  it  causes  obe- 
sity, tooth  decay,  and  other  health  prob- 
lems? What  about  milk  and  eggs?  Milk 
and  eggs  are  high  In  saturated  animal 
fat  and  no  doubt  increase  the  choles- 
terol In  the  bloodstream,  believed  by 
many  heart  specialists  to  be  a  contribut- 
ing factor  in  heart  disease.  Do  we  want 
the  FCC  to  be  able  to  prohibit  the  ad- 
vertising of  milk,  eggs,  butter,  and  Ice 
cream  on  TV? 

What  about  high-compression  auto- 
mobiles capable  of  high  speeds?  Certain- 
ly, they  are  a  menace  on  the  highways. 
Are  we  going  to  let  the  FCC  prohibit 
automobile  advertising? 

What  about  beer  and  wine?  Their 
harmful  potential  is  established  beyond 
question  and  both  are  advertised  on  TV 
virtually  without  restriction. 

"ITie  Ust  is  almost  endless. 

It  is  Interesting,  too,  I  believe,  that 
since  we  passed  the  present  act  in  1965, 
there  is  really  nothing  new  on  Just  how 
harmful  cigarette  smoking  may  be.  The 
evidence  is  still  entirely  statistical;  not 
causative  in  nature.  The  statement: 
"Caution:  Cigarette  smoking  may  be 
hazardous  to  your  health"  is  still  as 
strong  a  statement  as  known  and  estab- 
lished facts  justify,  and  certainly  there 
have  been  no  new  discoveries  or  break- 
throughs tying  cigarette  smoking  to 
any  disease  directly  enough  to  justify 
complete  prohibition  of  all  cigarette 
advertising. 

We  all  know  that  no  action  by  the 
Federal  Government,  however  drastic, 
can  or  will  be  effective  in  eliminating 
cigarette  smoking  completely.  National 
prohibiting  of  beverage  alcohol  was  at- 
tempted but  the  18th  amendment  after 
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only  14  years  of  stormy  existence  was 
rei}ealed  by  the  21st. 

Now  I  consider  that  It  is  right  and 
proper  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
disseminate  for  public  consumption  any 
and  all  factual  data  which  it  may  have, 
tending  to  show  that  cigarette  smoking 
is  or  may  be  hazardous  to  health.  It  is 
our  proper  prerogative  and  duty  to  warn 
the  public  about  the  dangers  inherent 
in  high-speed  automobiles,  about  the 
dangers  of  overindulgence  in  beverage 
alcohol  and  high-calorie  foods;  about 
the  dangers  of  improper  use  of  barbitu- 
rates and  other  medicines  sold  without 
prescription  across  the  counter.  But  it 
is  quite  another  thing  to  prohibit  adver- 
tising of  these  products. 

The  FTC  can  smd  should  prohibit  the 
advertiser  of  any  product  from  making 
false,  fraudulent,  and  misleading  claims 
and  If  it  can  find  and  cite  instances 
where  the  tobacco  industry  Is  making 
false,  fradulent,  and  misleading  claims 
about  cigarette  smoking,  it  can  promptly 
take  them  to  court  in  either  criminal 
prosecution  or  civil  action  for  injunctive 
relief.  This  the  FTC  has  not  done,  nor 
does  it  even  suggest  that  the  advertising 
is  false,  fraudulent  or  misleading. 

Unless  and  until  the  case  against  ciga- 
rette smoking  is  conclusively  proved  by 
causative  evidence,  such  drastic  action 
as  that  proposed  by  the  FCC  cannot  be 
justified  and  the  Congress  must  act  and 
act  promptly  to  extend  the  present  la- 
beling act  to  insiu'e  that  such  action 
does  not  take  place. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
'5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Satterfield)  . 

Mr.  SATTERPIEXD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  Congress  in  1965  carefully  consid- 
ered the  facts  concerning  smoking  and 
health  and  we  did  two  things.  We  at- 
tempted to  reflect  what  the  true  state  of 
the  art  was  at  that  time  with  respect  to 
smoking  and  health  and  to  leave  it  to 
the  individual  to  make  his  choice  wheth- 
er or  not  to  smoke.  Now  it  seems  to  me, 
as  we  consider  this  matter  once  again, 
the  prime  question  should  be  what  new 
knowledge  do  we  have  that  has  been  de- 
veloped since  we  considered  this  matter 
4  years  ago.  The  answer  purely  and  sim- 
ply, as  you  have  been  told  here  today,  is 
that  there  are  no  new  facts.  Indeed,  the 
only  new  development  is  a  requirement 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission that  all  stations,  radio  and  TV, 
shall  provide  time  for  antlsmoklng  com- 
mercials. The  FCC  when  it  came  before 
our  committee  made  it  quite  clear  that 
it  has  engaged  in  no  research  of  its  own 
whatever.  The  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion made  it  clear  it  has  engaged  in  no 
research  of  its  own  whatever.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  medical  societies 
which  appeared  before  us  made  clear 
that  they  also  had  not  engaged  in  any 
research  of  their  own.  Instead,  each  of 
these  agencies  and  societies  has  relied 
primarily  upon  the  statements  of  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  Because  everything 
comes  back  to  the  pronouncements  of 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United 
States,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  should 
concern  oiuvelves  now  vrtth  what  medi- 


cal authorities  who  testified  before  our 
committee  during  3  weeks  of  hearings, 
had  to  say  about  the  Surgeon  General's 
findings.  Make  no  mistake  about  it,  there 
is  controversy.  There  is  controversy  with 
respect  to  the  data  upon  which  the  Sur- 
geon General  has  relied. 

Death  certificates,  for  example,  upon 
which  he  has  relied,  do  not  reflect 
whether  or  not  an  individual  smoked,  or 
how  much  he  smoked.  There  was  evi- 
dence that  death  certiflcates  are  proved 
only  when  followed  by  an  autopsy  and 
that  autopsies  occur  in  only  10  percent 
of  all  deaths. 

Furthermore,  records  showed  that  au- 
topsy reports  varied  with  the  report  of 
the  physician  on  death  certiflcates  in 
one-third  to  one-half  of  cases  where  such 
records  were  kept.  In  essence,  this  means 
death  certiflcates  are  proved  in  only  5  to 
7  percent  of  all  deaths. 

Questions  were  raised  with  regard  to 
control  groups  providing  a  basis  for  sta- 
tistics in  population  studies.  Also,  there 
were  questions  as  to  the  methodology 
employed  in  obtaining  the  raw  infor- 
mation upon  wlilch  population  studies 
were  made.  But  more  important,  there 
Is  a  controversy  about  the  basic  judg- 
ment about  the  Surgeon  General's  exclu- 
sion of  hypotheses  which  are  fully  com- 
patible with  existing  data  which,  it  is  felt, 
should  receive  equa^  consideration  with 
the  smoking  hypothesis.  For  extmiple, 
there  is  the  constitutional  hypothesis 
based  upon  heredity,  genetics,  and  the 
emotional  makeup  of  the  individual  that 
might  Involve  him  in  his  susceptibility 
to  disease  such  as  "twin"  studies  have 
indicated  and  other  things  that  might 
involve  him  in  the  t)roblem  may  be  In- 
volved with  respect  to  coronary  heart 
disease.  It  was  pointed  out  he  has  ignored 
the  virus  hypothesis,  and  there  is  a  grow- 
ing feeling  this  hypothesis  is  concerned 
with  these  diseases.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  some  of  the  facts  which  experts,  who 
testifled  before  us,  found  incompatible 
with  the  smoking  hypothesis.  First,  it 
was  shown  that  an  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  smokers  do  not  contract  lung 
cancer,  while,  at  the  same  time,  non- 
smokers  do.  It  was  brought  out  that  if. 
Indeed,  the  increased  incidence  of  per 
capita  smoking  is  responsible  for  the 
claimed  increase  in  lung  cancer,  it  would 
follow  that  the  average  age  at  which 
lung  cancer  Is  contracted  would  be  de- 
creasing. The  fact  is  that  the  average  age 
is  increasing.  In  1949  it  was  61,  whereas 
today  it  is  65. 

Mr.  Chairman,  another  fact  inconsist- 
ent with  the  smoking  hypothesis  and  not 
{idequately  explained  by  smoking  habits 
Is  that  in  England,  where  per  capita  cig- 
arette consumption  is  one-half  that  of 
the  United  States,  the  incidence  of  lung 
cancer  is  twice  that  of  the  United  States; 
whereas  in  Australia,  where  the  per 
capita  cigarette  consumption  equals  that 
of  England,  the  incidence  of  lung  cancer 
is  one-half  that  of  England.  Further,  in 
Holland,  where  per  capita  cigarette  con- 
sumption is  lower  than  that  in  the 
United  States,  the  incidence  of  lung 
cancer  is  33  percent  higher. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  has  expired. 


Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Furthermore,  if 
cigarette  smoking  causes  cancer,  why  is 
it  that  80  percent  of  all  lung  cancer  and 
90  percent  of  cancer  of  the  larynx  oc- 
curs in  men.  If  eenetics  are  involved,  and 
this  is  an  obvious  possibility,  then  clearly 
any  association  with  cigarette  smoking  is 
only  incidental.  If  cigarette  smoking 
causes  cancer,  why  is  it  that  lung  cancer 
has  never  been  produced  in  laboratory 
animals  even  though  exposed  to  the  in- 
halation of  cigarette  smoke  during  their 
entire  lives? 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  bothers  me  more 
than  anything  else,  developed  in  our 
testimony  was  that  highly  qualifled  ex- 
perts, pathologists,  thoracic  surgeons, 
general  practitioners,  and  statisticians 
were  able  to  demonstrate  that  certain 
published  and  well-kncwn  statements 
dealing  with  smoking  which  have  gen- 
erally been  accepted  as  true,  are  in  fact 
false  and  without  basis.  For  example, 
there  is  the  question  of  a  smoker's  limgs 
being  of  a  different  color.  One  of  the  most 
widely  accepted  myths  about  smoking  is 
that  a  smoker's  lungs  are  turned  black  as 
a  result  of  smoking.  A  second  myth  is  . 
that  it  is  easy  to  differentiate  between  the 
limg  of  a  smoker  and  the  lung  of  a  non- 
smoker.  The  overwhelming  evidence,  par- 
ticularly of  pathologists,  is  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  tell  a  smoker's  lung  either  by 
gross  or  microscopic  examination  and 
that  smoking  does  not  affect  the  color  of 
one's  lung. 

We  heard  the  claim  that  there  are 
300,000  excess  deaths  due  to  smoking. 
This  flgure  was  thoroughly  discredited, 
Mr.  Chairman.  It  was  based  upon  an 
estimate  which  included  a  wide  range  of 
diseases  far  beyond  any  which  are 
claimed  to  be  connected  with  smoking. 

You  have  to  reduce  those  flgures  to 
embrace  only  those  diseases  included  in 
the  total  which  are  suggested  by  the  Sur- 
geon Generals  committee  to  be  causually 
connected  with  smoking;  namely,  lung 
cancer  in  men,  cancer  of  the  larynx  In 
men,  and  chronic  bronchitis.  We  find 
then  that  less  than  53,000  of  these  esti- 
mated deaths  can  be  included  and  I  point 
out  that  this  is  an  estimated  flgure  which 
includes  emphysema  for  which  no  casual 
connection  is  claimed.  This  300,000  flgure 
Is  pure  conjecture  and  I  submit  Its  repe- 
tition gives  it  no  weight  or  probity. 

We  have  heard  claims  that  smoking 
takes  years  off  of  one's  life.  That  is  clearly 
disproved.  We  have  heard  that  there  is 
an  epidemic  of  lung  cancer,  and  yet  we 
have  witnesses  before  us  who  contended 
that  this  Increased  incidence  of  limg  can- 
cer can  be  accounted  for  by  improved 
diagnostic  techniques. 

In  conclusion,  ^r.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  make  one  thing"  very,  very  clear.  I  do 
not  contend  that  any  group  in  this  con- 
troversy is  right  or  that  any  other  group 
is  wrong,  but  I  believe  it  Is  the  responsi- 
bility of  us  here  in  the  Congress  not  to 
bestow  through  legislation  a  creditabllity 
to  supposition  and  conjecture  beyond 
proven  fact  that  we  should  report  a  bill 
which  reflects  the  truth,  the  factual 
tmth,  and  nothing  but  the  factual  truth. 
The  conclusion  supported  by  our  hear- 
ings Is  dear.  There  Is  a  controversy  about 
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the  validity  of  the  concludCTM  reached  by 
the  Siirgeon  OenenU  and  HEW,  deallnc 
with  smoking  and  health.  There  U  an 
even  greater  question  that  there  are  siifll- 
cient  facts  upon  which  a  reasonable  deci- 
sion will  lie.  The  responsibility  In  this  In- 
stance, Mr.  Chairman.  Is  ours.  For  here 
and  only  here  has  there  been  a  fonun  In 
which  this  controversy  could  be  devel- 
oped. We  should  not  change  the  provi- 
sions of  the  existing  law  unless  and  until 
facts  are  developed  to  substantiate  and 
justify  that  change. 

We  should  pass  HJi.  6543  as  reported 
from  our  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  Inter- 
esting to  note  that  antismoking  organi- 
zations are  strenuously  lobbying  within 
this  body  to  put  over  their  points  of 
view.  So  far  as  I  can  observe,  the  tobacco 
Indiistry  has  been  content  to  put  on  Its 
case  articulately  and  convincingly  in  the 
forum  of  the  13  days  of  hearings  which 
the  comMttee  conducted.  This  appar- 
ently Is  untrue  of  antismoklng  organiza- 
tions which  appear  afraid  to  rely  on  the 
record. 

Not  only  that,  but  In  my  own  experi- 
ence when  a  Member  attempts  to  get 
additional  and  material  information  on 
this  subject  it  is  not  that  easy  to  come 
by.  I  wrote  to  the  Surgeon  General  on 
the  20th  of  May  with  respect  to  certain 
smoking  and  health  activities  and  I  am 
still  waiting  for  an  answer.  The  good 
doctor  had  sent  some  Information  on  the 
cost  of  his  Department's  antismoklng  ac- 
tivities to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Conmierce  on  May  1.  The  $4.4  million 
that  he  itemized  bore  no  resemblance  to 
figures  that  I  had  seen  previously  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations, and  I  therefore  asked  for  an  ex- 
planation at  an  early  moment.  Nothing 
has  happened,  and  yet  the  antismoklng 
people  have  not  been  at  all  hesitant  to 
supply  all  the  Members  of  this  House 
with  self-serving  material  on  an  entirely 
gratuitous  basis. 

Just  before  hearings  began  on  this 
Issue  antldgarette  lobbying  organization 
called  Lash  sent  a  nimiber  of  its  repre- 
sentatives throughout  our  corridors  at- 
tempting to  present  each  Member  with 
a  plastic  lung-shaped  ashtray.  At  the 
time  the  cigarette  bill  was  originally 
scheduled  for  the  floor  debate,  we  were 
advised  in  a  notice  from  this  same  or- 
ganization that  on  the  very  eve  of  that 
debate  it  would  stage  a  "Smoklng-Wlth- 
drawal  Workshop"  for  Members,  their 
wives  and  their  staff  members,  over  at 
the  Congressional  Hotel. 

All  Members  evidently  have  received  a 
form  letter  from  a  Dr.  Prommeyer  of  the 
American  Heart  Association,  and  a 
mimeographed  statement  from  a  Dr. 
Vincent  of  Roswell  Park  Memorial  Insti- 
tute, even  though  both  of  these  organiza- 
tions had  witnesses  at  the  hearings. 

Dr.  Vincent's  communication  was  par- 
ticularly striking,  since  accompanying  it 
was  a  largre  box  of  book  matches  printed 
by  Roswell  Park,  which  Is  an  agency  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  These  matches 
conveyed  antismoklng  propaganda  to  all 
of  us.  I  do  not  know  the  costs  of  these 


various  lobbying  efforts,  or  who  Is  really 
paying  for  them,  but  my  colleagues  may 
be  Interested  in  some  of  the  recent  pub- 
licity surrounding  the  finances  of  Roswell 
Park.  According  to  these  published  re- 
ports, they  are  deeply  in  the  financial 
hole  because,  among  other  things,  ques- 
tions have  arisen  concerning  the  pay- 
ment for  air  transportation  to  Expo  67 
tar  employees,  and  some  hundreds  of 
dollars  worth  of— of  all  things— ciga- 
rettes and  cigars. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  furnish 
at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord  reports  from 
the  Syracuse  Post-Standard  of  April  24, 
and  from  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express  of 
May  15.  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Roswell  Is  sxibstantially  supported  by  the 
U3.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and,  therefore,  any  mis- 
management of  fimds  should  be  of  great 
concern  to  the  Congress.  The  articles 
follow: 

[Prom  the  Buffalo,   (N.T.)    Courier  Express, 
May  IS.  IMS) 

HXAI.TR    RlSXABCH,    INC.:    AUOFTOBS    DiSAIXOW 

CABrcmfo   Claim 
(By  JUn  McAvey) 

Claims  of  93.305  for  carpeting  In  the  offlce 
of  Or.  James  T.  Grace.  Roewell  Park  Me- 
morial Institute  director,  and  <  1,20 1  to  reno- 
vate and  $S39  to  paint  the  offlce  of  former 
director  Dr.  George  K.  Moore  were  among 
those  disallowed  by  federal  auditors  In  a 
check  of  the  tangled  1964  records  of  Health 
Research  Inc.  (HRI) . 

The  auditors  also  questioned  a  claim  of 
•870  for  cigars  and  cigarettes  and  one  of 
•500  for  the  expenses  of  a  Dr.  Zblndus  of 
Hoffman-Laroche  Inc.  at  a  meeting  In 
Manila. 

Considerable  research  concerning  possible 
connections  between  smoking  and  cancer 
has  been  done  at  Roswell  Park,  but  It  could 
not  be  determined  If  the  cigars  and  cigar- 
ettes were  used  in  these  projects. 

NOT  OVESHKAD   imC 

In  any  event,  the  auditors  contended,  and 
HRI  Officials  subsequently  agreed,  the  ex- 
pense could  not  be  considered  an  overhead 
Item  as  originally  proposed  by  HRI. 

The  auditors  noted  that  while  HRI  claimed 
•500  to  oover  Dr.  Zblndus'  expenses,  Hoff- 
man-Laroche. a  drug  Arm,  later  sent  a  ^500 
check  to  Roswell  to  oover  this  cost.  HRI 
officials  agreed  to  withdraw  the  claim. 

Health  Research  Inc.  was  organized  to  ob- 
tain grants  for  cancer  research  at  Roewell 
Park. 

The  audit  was  conducted  by  the  U.S.  De- 
fense Contract  Audit  Agency  for  the  U.S. 
Dept.  of  Health,  EducaUon  A  Welfare 
(HEW).  HEW  supplied  about  80  per  cent  of 
the  funds  distributed  through  HRI,  funds 
which  totaled  about  •?  million  last  year. 

•XPOaT  QUAUriED 

As  they  stated  In  a  report  on  an  examina- 
tion of  HRI's  1965  records,  the  auditors  noted 
the  report  of  the  1964  records  had  to  be 
"qualified"  because  of  "the  many  Inaccura- 
cies and  Imbalances  in  HRI's  accounts." 

The  findings  of  the  examination  of  the 
1965  records  were  reported  In  The  Courier- 
Express  last  Sunday.  The  report  on  the  audit 
of  the  1964  records  was  released  to  the  news- 
paper Wednesday. 

HRI.  reported  by  New  York  State  Comp- 
troller Arthur  Levitt  to  be  •1.4  million  In  the 
red.  Is  attempting  to  recover  •412.000  It  con- 
tends the  federal  govenunent  owes  It  for 
overhead  costs  connected  with  HEW  funded 
reeecu-ch  projects. 

The  federal  auditors  Indicated  It  would  be 
highly  unlikely  HRI  would  ever  receive  any 
of  the  •412.000. 


OiVnVATKMMTa  OP  •»».•*• 


For  one  thing,  the  auditors  said,  between 
Aug.  27.  1964.  and  Dec.  18.  1967,  HRI  was 
given  •269,111  In  sick  leave  coats  In  excess  of 
Its  actual  cost*  for  this  purpose. 

In  addlUon,  they  said,  as  of  Dec.  31,  1997, 
HRI  had  received  from  HEW  •263.137  for 
pension  plan  payments  In  excess  of  what  it 
was  actually  entitled  to  for  these  payments. 

These  overpayments,  totaling  •622,238. 
"completely  negate  the  effect  of  withholding 
the  •412,308.  "  the  auditors  reported. 

HEW  withheld  the  •412.208  in  1967.  claim- 
ing HRI  had  been  paid  that  much  in  excess 
of  what  It  was  entitled  to  for  overhead  costs. 
stnc  or  fasT.ass  is  gtrEsnoNXD 

In  all,  the  auditors  questioned  •237,268  of 
the  •890.031  HRI  claimed  In  overhead  costs 
for  1964.  As  reported  Sunday,  the  auditors 
concluded  HRI  was  claiming  •208,807  for 
1966  alone  to  which  It  was  not  entitled.  Au- 
dits of  HRI's  accounts  through  1968  are  being 
conducted. 

In  questioning  the  claim  of  ^870  for  cigars 
and  cigarettes,  the  auditors  said  It  might 
have  been  an  allowable  cost  If  charged  to  a 
specific  grant,  but  could  not  be  considered 
an  overhead  Item.  HRI  had  not  determined 
the  "final  disposition"  of  the  expense  but 
agreed  it  was  not  an  overhead  cost,  the  audi- 
tors said. 

The  largest  of  the  overhead  costs  claimed 
by  HRI  which  the  federal  auditors  ques- 
tioned, were  •131,925  of  the  total  claimed 
for  sick  leave  payments;  •14,726  of  the  total 
claimed  for  pension  paymenu;  •16,976  for 
computer  operaOon;  •13,251  In  depreclaUon; 
•18.160  In  miscellaneous  and  •21,747  for  ex- 
penditures at  West  Seneca  projects. 

Since  the  disclosure  of  the  financial  mess 
at  HRI  began.  Dr.  Robert  K.  Au£n>an  has  re- 
signed as  director  and  taken  a  federally  paid 
position  as  a  medical  director  In  Tampa,  Pla. 
He  has  been  Joined  there  by  Dr.  Granville  W. 
Larlmore  who  helped  fovmd  HRI  in  1953  and 
was  first  deputy  state  health  commissioner 
at  the  time  of  bis  resignation. 

Oov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  has  Included 
•1.2  million  In  his  supplementary  budget  to 
extricate  HRI  from  Its  •1.4  million  financial 
hole. 

[Prom  the  Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Post -Standard, 

Apr.  24.  19691 

Roswzix  Pttnds  Baolt  Mismanaged 

BoiTAix). — The  funding  agency  for  Roswell 
Park  Memorial  Institute.  Buffalo's  big  cancer 
research  hospital,  U  at  least  ^1.4  million  In 
the  red  and  has  been  mismanaged  so  badly 
that  taxpayers  In  Syracause  and  throughout 
the  rest  of  New  York  State  may  have  to  pay 
hundre<^  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  ball  It 
out.  a  series  of  reports  disclosed  here  this 
week. 

The  funding  agency,  caUed  Health  Re- 
search Inc.,  was  set  up  In  1955  to  channel 
federal  and  private  grants  to  Roswell  Park. 

These  grants,  amounting  to  millions  of 
dollars  a  year,  were  responsible  In  large 
measure  for  the  research  center's  success  in 
finding  some  of  the  causes  and  developing 
treatments  for  the  terrlfjrlng  and  baffling 
killer  which  Is  cancer. 

But  while  the  doctors  and  scientists  at  Ros- 
well Park  were  battling  cancer,  the  authori- 
ties at  Health  Research  Inc.  were  taking  ac- 
tions which  have  resulted  in  complaints  of 
an  overdrawn  bank  account,  charging  the 
federal  government  for  research  funds  that 
never  were  spent  as  claimed,  failure  to  take 
competitive  bids  on  major  piirchases  total- 
ing more  than  91  million,  and  possibly  di- 
verting •394.000  m  employe  pension  trust 
funds. 

State  auditors  have  charged  that  Health 
Research  Inc.  has  been  operating  ^1.4  million 
In  the  red.  writing  checks  against  an  •SSI. 000 
bank  deficit  and  falling  to  mall  some  300 
checks  drawn  on  the  agency's  bank  account. 
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"Since  many  of  the  expenditures  are  still 
under  audit,  the  ^1.4  million  deficit  may  be 
Increased  In  any  of  the  expenditures  charged 
to  grants  were  not  valid."  State  Comptroller 
Arthur  Levitt  said  In  an  audit  of  the 
agency's  accounts  through  December  1966. 

One  of  the  more  colorful  charges  which 
has  cropped  up  In  the  investigations  of 
Health  Resean^  Inc.'s  troubled  financial  af- 
fairs Is  that  the  agency  owned  an  airplane 
In  1967  which  was  used  to  take  employes  on 
Junkets  to  Expo  67  In  Montreal. 

The  agency  was  forced  to  dispose  of  the 
twin-engine  Cessna  early  this  year  on  orders 
from  Albany.  The  plane,  seating  six  persons 
Including  the  pilot,  made  regular  rims  be- 
tween Buffalo  and  Expo  67  for  the  con- 
venience of  Roswell  Park  employes,  according 
to  scientists  at  the  research  center. 

The  passengers  were  charged  860  apiece — 
•15.73  less  than  a  commercial  flight — and  the 
private  plane  made  the  trip  In  one  hour  less 
than  the  scheduled  airliners. 

The  Buffalo-Expo  run,  by  an  outfit  called — 
"Roswell  Airways"  was  advertised  on  bulle- 
tm  boards  at  Roswell  Park  Memorial  Insti- 
tute as  being  "scheduled  at  the  passengers' 
convenience,  during  the  week  as  well  as  the 
weekend." 

The  State  Budget  Division  would  not  be 
specific,  but  there  were  Indications  the  re- 
quested appropriation  would  be  well  In  ex- 
cess of  •600.000. 

Such  an  appropriation,  of  course,  would 
have  to  be  paid  by  the  taxpayers  throughout 
New  York  State. 

Health  Research  Inc.  has  been  Investigated 
In  the  last  six  years  by  at  least  seven  federal 
and  state  agencies  In  an  effort  to  unravel 
claims  of  financial  mismanagement.  Its  di- 
rector for  most  of  that  period  was  Dr.  Robert 
K.  Ausman,  who  now  has  a  federally  paid 
health  Job  in  Tampa.  Pla. 

The  General  Accounting  Offlce  complained 
In  1962  about  alleged  overcharges  on  federal 
research  contracts  dating  from  1957.  Dr.  Aus- 
man was  29  years  old  In  1962  and  had  been 
director  of  Health  Research  Inc.  for  less  than 
a  year. 

As  a  result  of  the  audits  and  investiga- 
tions, a  new  contractual  arrangement  has 
been  agreed  to  by  Health  Research  Inc.  and 
four  state  agencies — the  Budget  Division,  the 
Health  Department,  the  Division  of  Audit 
and  Control,  and  the  attorney  general's 
offlce. 

Under  the  new  arrangement,  federal  grants 
for  cancer  research  at  Roswell  Park  would  be 
paid  to  the  state  government  and  not  chan- 
neled directly  to  Health  Research  Inc.  as  had 
been  done  In  the  past.  Such  grants  have 
amounted  to  up  to  •?  million  a  year. 

The  new  arrangement  would.  In  effect, 
make  Health  Research  Inc.  a  state  agency 
subject  to  accounting  systems  approved  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  and  by  the  State  Division  of 
Audit  and  Control. 

One  top  research  Investigator  said  "All  the 
problems  are  being  progressively  resolved 
now,"  but  another  said  the  audits  so  far 
have  "touched  only  the  top  10th  of  the  Ice- 
berg." 

It  Is  against  this  background  that  Roswell 
Park  Is  facing  budget  cuts  of  91.5  million 
this  year  as  a  result  of  cuts  In  the  projected 
state  budget  and  reductions  In  federal 
grants. 

These  cuts  will  mean  the  elimination  of 
80  patient  beds  at  a  time  when  there  Is  a 
substantial  list  of  cancer  patients  waiting  for 
care  and  treatment,  the  possible  closing  of 
the  Roswell  Park  Laboratory  for  genetic  re- 
search on  cancer,  and  the  possible  reduc- 
tion of  studies  linking  tobacco  with  cancer. 

The  cuts  could  bring  a  25  per  cent  reduc- 
tion In  the  number  of  patients  treated  at 
the  hospital,  which  accepts  cancer  sufferers 


from  a  wide  area  of  Upstate  New  York,  in- 
cluding Syracuse. 

In  a  separate  effort  to  make  ends  meet, 
Roswell  Park  within  a  few  weeks  will  begin 
charging  patient  fees,  like  most  other  hos- 
pitals. Until  now.  treatment  at  the  state- 
owned  medical  and  research  facility  has  been 
free. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  will  not  Impose  upon  the 
time  of  the  Members  of  this  House  to  re- 
iterate the  various  arguments  which 
have  been  projected  here  this  afternoon 
as  to  the  danger  or  lack  of  danger  of  the 
use  of  tobacco.  Certainly,  there  are  those 
who  are  convinced  in  their  own  minds 
that  use  of  tobacco  is  harmful,  and  there 
are  those  of  us  who  are  equally  convinced 
that  the  lack  of  scientific  evidence  raises 
many  questions.  What  I  do  feel  we  should 
consider  here  this  afternoon  Is  the  threat 
to  free  enterprise  as  it  relates  to  bureau- 
cratic controls  and  directives  of  the  FCC 
and  the  FTC.  Their  proposed  ban  of 
cigarette  advertising  on  TV  and  radio  Is 
without  any  statutory  authority  whatso- 
ever, and  it  Is  unthinkable  that  this  Con- 
gress, directly  responsible  to  the  citizens 
of  this  Nation,  should  by  omission  fall 
to  check  this  proposed  censorship. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  this  legislation.  H.R.  6543,  and 
urge  this  House  to  adopt  the  committee 
report  In  its  present  form  and,  tomorrow, 
to  defeat  the  many  amendments  which 
will  be  offered  and,  finally,  pass  by  an 
overwhelming  vote  the  committee  bill 
which  is  before  us. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chaiftnan,  I  am  not  certain  that  it  is 
politic  to  admit  one  watches  television, 
at  least  commercial  television,  or  even 
that  one  watches  sporting  events.  But 
such  events  are  of  wide  interest  drawing 
many  watchers  of  all  ages  from  those 
just  barely  able  to  toddle  to  those  able 
now  only  to  toddle. 

A  part  of  each  of  those  televised  sports 
events,  one  of  the  most  frequent  parts,  is 
the  commercial. 

Not  long  ago  I  saw  one  of  these  com- 
mercials, the  "Me  and  my  ,"  com- 
mercial, which  indicated  a  cigarette  is 
as  much  of  a  treat  for  a  young  man  as  a 
beautiful  woman.  Most  of  the  young  men 
viewing,  I  would  hope,  have  other  opin- 
ions, but  perhaps  the  cigarette  industry, 
should  receive  our  thanks  for  its  con- 
tribution to  ending  the  population  boom. 
Even  so,  I  seriously  wonder  about  the 
continuing  equation  of  cigarettes  with 
sex  appeal,  cigarettes  with  the  good 
things  of  life  and  cigarettes  with  pleas- 
ure. The  only  honest  equation  is  that  of 
cigarettes  virith  the  mortician. 

Today  we  are  debating  legislation  con- 
cerning cigarette  advertising.  Efforts  will 
be  made  to  strengthen  the  legislation, 
and  I  support  those  efforts.  Efforts  also 
will  be  made  to  weaken  the  legislation, 
and  I  will  oppose  those  efforts. 

There  is  but  one  statistic  which  is  im- 
portant In  this  debate.  Two  Surgeon 
Generals  each  have  estimated  that  300,- 
000  people  die  each  year  of  smoking. 

For  those  who  wonder  why  the  youth 
of  the  Nation  questions  the  motives  of 
the  older  generation,  consider  this  para- 
dox of  300,000  people  dying  a  year  while 


Congress  debates  whether  a  simple  warn- 
ing of  the  cause  of  death  should  be 
issued. 

I  wish  to  Join  the  gentleman  from 
California,  Congressman  John  Moss, 
in  his  call  for  the  warning  on  cigarettes 
he  included  in  all  advertising  of  cig- 
arettes. Only,  if  such  warnings  are  car- 
ried In  every  advertisement,  can  those 
who  see  the  advertisement  realize  at  the 
same  time  the  danger  they  face. 

I  also  support  the  proposal  that  the 
warning  be  carried  on  the  broad  side  of 
the  cigarette  package,  instead  of  hidden, 
as  is  now  the  case. 

Finally,  I  Ijelieve  cigarette  advertising 
should  be  banned  from  all  radio  and  tele- 
vision shows  with  a  high  youth  appeal. 

Let  us,  for  a  change,  be  honest  with 
the  American  people. 

THE  TOBACCO   FARMER:    FORGOTTEN   MAN  IN  THE 
CIGARETTE    INDUSTRY 

Mc.  Chairman,  for  all  the  $245  million 
a  yeat  the  tobacco  companies  spend  ad- 
vertising cigarette  smoking  on  radio  and 
television  as  the  American  way  of  life, 
the  tobacco  farmer  still  remains  low  man 
on  the  economic  totem  pwle  in  the  United 
States. 

While  cigarette  manufacturing  be- 
comes more  automated  and  the  number 
of  employees — now  around  32,000 — 
dwindles  each  year,  tobacco  farming  still 
remains  a  hand-to-mouth  existence  on 
a  relatively  small  patch  of  ground  using 
the  same  methods  of  200  years  ago. 

And  while  the  tobacco  companies — 
until  now,  at  least — have  boasted  of  ris- 
ing sales  and  profits,  all  the  industry  has 
done  for  the  tobacco  farmer  is  to  leave 
him  largely  In  the  class  of  the  have-nots. 

By  1964.  when  the  last  census  of  agri- 
culture was  taken,  55  percent  of  the 
commercial  tobacco  farms  had  average 
incomes  of  about  $2,600  or  $50  a  week 
for  a  family  of  four.  Half  of  these  fami- 
lies averaged  only  $1,300  or  $25  a  week. 
And  these  are  farms  where  farming  is 
mostly  a  full-time  occupation. 

The  haves,  some  30,000  tobacco  farms 
of  a  total  of  170,000,  or  17.5  percent,  had 
annual  average  Incomes  of  $18,600.  The 
rest,  making  up  27.5  percent  of  the  to- 
bacco farms,  averaged  $7,055  annually. 

By  contrast,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
commercial  farms  in  the  United  States 
had  annual  incomes  over  $5,000.  In  fact, 
a  full  40.2  percent  of  all  commercial 
farms  averaged  $33,077  for  the  year  1964. 
Only  one-third  of  all  commercial  farms 
in  the  United  States  had  Incomes  under 
$5,000  a  year. 

In  an  attempt  to  supplement  his 
meager  income,  the  have-not  tobacco 
farmer  often  sends  his  wife  and  children 
out  to  work.  The  Census  Bureau  reported 
about  70  percent  of  the  have-not  tobac- 
co farms — those  with  product  income 
under  $5,000 — derive  income  from 
sources  other  than  their  own  farms. 
This  additional  income  accounts  for  al- 
most 50  percent  of  the  total  income  of 
the  poorest  farms.  Yet,  despite  this  sulded 
income,  some  45,000  tobacco  farms — 27 
percent  of  the  total— still  averaged  $2,300 
for  an  entire  year  from  all  sources  of 
Income.  Or  less  than  $45  a  week. 

The  well-being  of  tobacco  farmers  In 
relation  to  other  types  of  farmers  can 
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also  be  aeen  in  a  comiMU-lson  of  selected 
material  posseasionB.  For  Instance,  only 
47  percent  of  all  tobacco  farms  have  a 
telephone,  compared  with  a  high  of  over 
88  percent  for  dairy  farms,  and  an  aver- 
age of  76  percent  for  all  commercial 
farms.  About  three-quarters  of  the  to- 
bacco farms  possessed  a  car,  while  over 
90  percent  of  the  dairy  farms  and  almost 
85  percent  of  all  commercial  farms  re- 
ported at  least  one  car.  Only  63  percent 
of  the  tobacco  farms  had  a  home  freezer, 
against  83  percent  of  the  dairy  farms, 
and  72  percent  of  all  commercial  farms. 

Ironically,  the  one  Item  that  tobacco 
farms  did  not  lag  behind  In  was  televi- 
sion sets.  Some  86.1  percent  of  the  to- 
bacco farms  have  a  TV  set,  against  a  na- 
tional average  of  87.6  percent  for  all 
commercial  farms,  and  91.8  percent  of 
the  dairy  farms. 

Again  we  can  break  down  commer- 
cial tobacco  farms  into  the  haves  and  the 
have-nots.  Thus,  while  some  87  percent 
of  the  haves — farms  with  product  in- 
c<jme  ufCT  $5.000 — possess  an  automobile, 
ortly  68T  percent  of  the  have-nots  do. 
About  57  percent  of  the  haves  have  a 
phone,  only  39  J  percent  of  the  have-nots 
do.  Likewise.  78  percent  of  the  haves 
own  a  home  freezer,  only  50.7  percent  of 
the  have-nots  do. 

The  plight  of  the  poor  tobacco  farmer 
supplybig  the  cigarette  industry  Is  borne 
out  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  high- 


value  tobacco  farms,  the  haves,  were 
largely  farms  on  which  shade-grown  and 
cigar  types  of  tobaccr  were  grown.  Thus, 
although  these  farms  accounted  for  only 
4  percent  of  all  tobacco  farms,  they  ac- 
counted for  almost  20  percent  of  the 
value  of  all  tobacco  sold.  Most  of  these 
farms  were  located  in  Ohio.  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Connecticut. 

The  have-not  tobacco  farms  were  con- 
centrated in  the  Appalachian  region  of 
the  country,  with  five  States — North 
Carolina.  South  Carolina,  Virginia.  Ken- 
tucky, and  Tennessee — accounting  for 
over  90  percent  of  the  farms.  These  to- 
bacco farms  were  relatively  small,  aver- 
aging 96.5  acres  per  farm  in  1964.  Over 
two-thirds  contained  less  than  100  acres 
and  over  40  percent  contained  less  than 
50  acres.  The  average  size  of  all  U.S.  com- 
mercial farms  stood  at  445.8  acres,  in 
1964. 

In  1964,  tobacco  farms  accounted  for 
some  8  percent  of  the  2.2  million  com- 
mercial farms  in  the  United  States,  but 
only  5  percent  of  the  value  of  crcHM  har- 
vested, largely  because  of  the  relative  in- 
efOciency  of  the  tobacco  farm.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
tobacco  farm  index  of  output  per  man- 
hour  stood  at  127  in  1967—1937-59 
equaled  100 — while  that  tor  all  farms 
stood  at  167. 

I  include  the  following  tables  at  this 
point: 


TABLE  l.-OISTRIBUTION  OF  COMMERCIAL  FARMS  BY 
ANNUAL  INCOME  FROM  FARM  PRODUCTS,  TOBACCO 
ANO  ALL  U.S.  FARMS  COMPARED.  1964 


Ptmnt  of  finin 


AniMMl  pradnct  vakit 


Tobacco  AHUnlMStates 


OverJlO.OOO. 17.S  40  2 

J5.000  to  J10.000 27.5  233 

Uiidw$5,aaO 55.0  36.5 


Source  1964  US.  Census  of  A|rlculbirt. 


TABLE  2. -ANNUAL  INCOME  OF  COMMERCIAL  TOBACCO 
FARMS.  SELECTED  CLASSES.  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1964 


Annual  product 
valuo 


Numbor  Ptreairt 

of  of 

farms     farms 


Popula- 
tion 


Annual 

farm 

income 


Ow  JIG.  000 2»,Tn       17.5      129.212       SIS.  607 

$5,000  lo»10,000...      46,754       27.5      195  711  7  055 

U»dor$5,000 93.610       55.0     336;667  21575 

Sourco:  1964  U.S.  Consus  of  A|ric«lliif«. 

TABLE  3  -ANNUAL  FARM  INCOME  FROM  PRODUCTS  SOLO 
TOBACCO  ANO  US.  FARMS  COMPARED,  1964 


Annual 


Annual  product  valu* 


Tobaeee 


AH  US. 
farms 


OvartlO.OOO Jia.607  J33,077 

J5,000  to  J10,000 7,055  7  240 

Und«rS5.000 2.575  2)493 


Source:  1964  U.S.  Census  of  Agriculture. 


TAilE  4.-FARM  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  COMMERCIAL  TOBACCO  FARMS.  BY  ECONOMIC  CLASS,  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1964 
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I  TABtE  I-WSTRIBUTION  OF  FARMS  BY  VALUE  OF  FARM  PRODUCTS  SOLD.  U.S.  AND  APPALACHIAN  REGION  STATES  COMPARED.  1964 
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TABLE  1— CHARACTERISTICS  OF  COMMERCIAL  FARMS,  BY  TYPE.  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1964— DISTRIBUTION  OF  FARMS  BY  VALUE 
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Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  H.R.  6543,  as  it  was  re- 
ported to  the  floor  for  consideration. 

In  view  of  the  Surgeon  General's  re- 
cent statement  that  there  are  over  300,- 

000  deaths  a  year  from  smoking;  and, 
further,  in  view  of  a  recent  report  from 
Dr.  Luther  Terry,  former  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  that  more  than 
40  percent  of  the  total  American  adult 
population  are  regular  cigarette  smok- 
ers, and  that  half  these  people  have  tried 
to  quit  smoking  at  least  once — and  that 
4,000  teenagers  and  yoimg  adults  a  day 
are  being  convinced  through  television 
and  radio  ads  that  "maturity  and  suc- 
cess can  be  bought  in  a  cigarette  pack- 
age"— but  not  that  smoking  is  deadly — 

1  believe  the  bill  we  are  debating  today 
does  not  begin  to  go  to  the  heart  of  the 
problem  with  wliich  we  are  concerned. 
Its  provisions  are  weak,  inconsequential 
and,  frankly,  not  worthy  of  our  consid- 
eration. 

The  legislation  we  enacted  in  1965  was 
admittedly  weak.  The  warning  we  then 
permitted  to  be  placed  on  cigarette  pack- 
ages was  pure  tokenism  to  what  many 
of  us  felt  was  needed  to  solve  a  very 
serious  national  health  problem.  But. 
the  controversy  was  new  and  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
was  in  general  agreement,  more  or  less, 
that  a  simple  warning  statement  on 
packages  that  "cigarette  smoking  may  be 
hazardous  to  your  health,"  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  discharge  the  Congress"  re- 
sponsibility in  the  public  interest. 

I  felt  then,  as  some  of  my  colleagues 
did.  that  the  Congress  should  have  ap- 
proached the  problem  by  warning  the 
nonsmoker  of  the  dangers  to  his  health 
before  he  began  the  habit  of  smoking. 
This  could  have  been  done  in  the  legts- 
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lation  we  passed  in  1965,  but  the  meas- 
ure that  passed  preempted  the  regula- 
tory agencies  from  rulings  requiring 
warnings  on  any  advertising  of  ciga- 
rettes. 

My  grave  concern  now — as  It  was 
then — is  not  so  much  for  the  adult — but 
for  the  yoimg  people  watching  cigarette 
ads  on  television  and  listening  to  them 
on  radio.  They  are  at  an  impressionable 
age  when  habits  are  picked  up  so  read- 
ily; especially  when  they  are  mesmerized 
by  the  kind  of  cigarette  commercials  the 
Industry  presents. 

The  bill  before  us  today  continues  the 
warning  label  on  packages  but  adds  a 
few  more  incidental  and  inconsequential 
words  to  the  phrfise.  Also,  it  increases 
the  preemption  clause  for  6  years;  noth- 
ing else.  No  attempt  to  permit  the  regu- 
latory agencies  to  curb  cigarette  adver- 
tisements— a  wholly  inadequate  bill. 

It  is  an  absolute  necessity  now,  more 
than  ever  before  in  view  of  current  sta- 
tistics, tiiat  stronger  warnings  on  ciga- 
rette packaging  be  enacted,  and  above  all 
else,  that  something  be  done  about  cig- 
arette advertising  on  radio  and  tele- 
vision. The  responsibility  of  the  Congress 
is  clear  cut.  Over  the  past  several  years, 
the  Federal  Government's  own  Public 
Health  Service  has  increasingly  warned 
about  the  health  hazards  of  the  smoking 
habit  and  strongly  urged  that  the  habit 
be  avoided  by  young  people.  How  can  we 
avoid  the  responsibility  of  warning 
Americans — young  and  old — about  the 
dangers  of  the  cigarette  smoking  habit 
and  in  the  strongest  possible  ways?  It 
seems  to  me,  that  as  legislators  for  the 
citizens  of  this  Nation,  we  are  today 
standing  at  the  cross  roads  of  our  re- 
sponsibility In  tills  issue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  number  of  amend- 


ments to  H.R.  6543  will  be  offered  on 
the  floor  tomorrow  by  five  of  my  col- 
leagues who  are  members  of  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
and  who  are  interested  in  a  stronger  bill. 
I  firmly  support  the  amendments  they 
will  offer. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset,  I  believe  that 
cigarette  smoking  is  and  should  be  and 
probably  always  will  be  a  matter  of  in- 
dividual choice.  This  is  indisputable,  but 
the  Congress  has  the  duty  to  see  that 
the  choice  is  an  informed  one.  This  duty 
can  only  be  discliarged  by  making  cer- 
tain, through  Federal  legislation,  that 
imcomplicated,  precise,  and  honest 
warnings  are  displayed  properly  on  cig- 
arette packages  so  that  they  can  be  seen 
instantly  by  anyone  picking  up  a  pack- 
age. 

Second,  I  support  any  amendment 
that  would  remove  from  the  bill  the  pre- 
emption provision  on  FCC,  FTC.  and 
State  regulation  of  cigarette  advertising, 
so  that  these  agencies  would  be  able  to 
regulate  cigarette  advertising  after  June 
30,  when  the  current  preemption  expires. 
Failing  tills,  I  would  certainly  be  in 
favor  of  allowing  the  FCC  to  regulate 
cigarette  radio  and  television  advertising 
where  programs  with  a  high  youth  ap- 
peal are  concerned. 

I  made  the  statement  a  few  moments 
ago  that  every  day  about  4,000  teen- 
agers and  yoimg  adults  try  their  first 
cigarette.  Given  the  kind  of  cigarette 
advertisements  that  appears  on  television 
or  heard  on  radio  constantly  through- 
out the  days  and  evenings,  I  would  seri- 
ously doubt  if  many  of  these  4,000  young 
people  smoke  their  first  cigarette  and 
stop  there.  Statistics  bear  out  the  fact 
ttiat  most  of  them  try  another,  and  then 
another,  until  the  dependency  habit  is 
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upon  them.  We  all  know  from  our  own 
experience,  or  from  that  of  our  friends 
and  family,  that  once  the  habit  is  esUb- 
llshed,  it  Is  almost  impossible  to  break 
It.  The  struggle  is  often  piUful  to  watch. 
Sometimes  It  is  a  losing  battle,  and  one 
returns  to  the  habit  even  after  weeks 
of  private  agony  of  trying  to  control  the 
need  for  cigarettes.  These  are  hopeless 
cases — but  we  can  and  we  must — at  least 
provide  the  necessary  legislation  to  con- 
trol this  habit-forming  menace  for  teen- 
agers. Young  people  do  not  realize  the 
health  hazards  that  are  involved  In 
cigarette  smoking.  Youth  is  notorious  for 
Its  Inability  to  believe  that  "it  can  hap- 
pen tome." 

The  NatlOTial  Association  of  Broad- 
casters' Code  Authority — its  advertising 
self- regulation  unit — Just  last  week  re- 
ported that  cigarette  commercials  have 
"substantial  appeal  to  youth— and  that 
with  few  exceptions  the  cigarette  com- 
mercials of  1966  and  1969  are  In  no  way 
signlflcantly  different."  The  testimony 
before  the  House  Committee  made  it 
evident  Xhat  the  broadcasting  industry 
has  proven  more  eflTectlvely  than  any- 
one else  could  that  it  cannot  regulate 
itself. 

I  would  ho|)e  that  the  Members  of  this 
House  would  give  very  serious  and  care- 
ful consideration  to  these  anticipated 
amendments  to  the  bill.  They  spell  life 
or  death  for  many  Americans — and  I 
make  this  statement  advisedly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  other  as- 
pect to  this  controversy  I  wish  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  House.  The  con- 
troversy, it  seems  to  me.  has  also  re- 
solved Itself  into  a  tug  of  war  between 
two  departments  of  our  Federal  Oov- 
emment — one  with  vested  Interest  to 
IHTOtect  the  tobacco  industry,  which  car- 
ries In  its  wake  the  interests  of  the 
broadcasting  media;  the  other  with  the 
vested  interest  to  protect  the  health  of 
this  country's  citizens — ofttimes  their 
very  lives. 

The  contradictions   and   curious   ac- 
tions of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  present  a  ludi- 
crous situation.  On  the  one  hand.  HEW 
spends  $2,100,000  a  year  to  educate  the 
public  against  smoking,  while  the  Agri- 
cvilture  Department  annually  pays  out 
$1,800,000     in     price-support     subsidies 
alone  to  tobacco  fanners.  Moreover,  the 
Agriculture  Department  uses  public  tax 
money  to  promote  oversea  sales.  For  in- 
stance, under  Public  Law  480,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  recently  announced 
that  he  had  approved  a  1-year  extension 
of  a  $210,000  Government  subsidy  to  help 
pay  for  cigarette  advertising  in  Japan, 
Thailand,  and  Austria.  How  can  we   in 
good  conscience,  use  public  funds  to  sub- 
sidize own  own  tobacco  farmers  and  pro- 
mote overseas  markets  for  tobacco  prod- 
ucts when  we  spend  millions  of  Federal 
doUars  in  our  own  country  in  an  attempt 
to  educate  the  American  people  on  the 
vital  need  to  stop  smoking?  I  am  all  in 
favor  of  keping  our  overseas   markets 
healthy  and  sharing  our  expertise  with 
other  countries,  but  not  at  the  expense 
of  the  health  of  innocent  people. 

I  also  recognize  the  fact  that  we  are 
asking  the  communications  industry  to 
voluntarily  divest  themselves  of  vast 
sums  of  advertising  Income.  I  can  also 
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sympathize  with  those  of  my  colleagues 
who  are  concerned  with  the  economic 
effects  of  the  curtailment  of  the  tobacco 
industry  in  their  own  districts.  As  pain- 
ful as  an  erosion  of  the  tobacco  indus- 
try must  be.  it  cannot  be  permitted  to 
outweigh  the  health  of  the  Nation  s  citi- 
zens. Conversion  in  industry  is  not  new 
to  this  coimtry.  Industries  have  success- 
fully faced  this  problem  after  every  war 
In  which  this  Nation  has  engaged.  But. 
what  I  cannot  accept  is  the  shocking 
lack  of  concern  by  both  the  tobacco  in- 
dustry and  the  broadcasting  industi-y  for 
the  public  Interest. 

The  tobacco  industry  has  used  every 
means  under  the  sun  to  negate  the  find- 
ings of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
about  the  hazards  of  cigarette  smoking. 
They  have  lobbied,  they  have  cajoled, 
they  have  threatened,  by  arguing  that 
any  action  damaging  the  industry  would 
force  Negro  fieldhands  out  of  Jobs  and 
cause  them  to  move  North,  further 
swelling  the  already  swollen  ghetto  and 
relief  rolls.  They  have  threatened  with 
talk  of  decrease  in  tax  inUke  by  local, 
State  and  national  governments  if  the 
tobacco  industry  is  ciu-tailed  or  stopped. 
They  Ulk  of  deserted  farms,  silent  fac- 
tories, mass  migrations — but  these  are 
exaggerations  of  the  worst  kind  and  are 
easily  refused. 

In  the  first  place,  no  one  expects  ciga- 
rette sales  to  stop.  I  am  certain  that  no 
amount  of  enacted  legislation  or  educa- 
tion about  health  hazards  will  completely 
stop  the  sale  of  the  product,  even  with 
the  reported  300.000-plus  deaths  a  year 
from  smoking.  Curtailment  of  one  indus- 
try has  always  given  way  to  the  begin- 
ning of  another.  This  is  the  experience  of 
American  industry.  The  cessation  of  one 
kind  of  crop  planting  has  always  given 
way  to  the  planting  of  another  kind.  This 
has  been  the  experience  of  the  Aiperican 
farmer.  It  is  not  easy  to  do,  but  it  has 
been  done  and  can  be  done  and  the  Na- 
tion's health  is  our  first  responsibility; 
and,  I  would  pledge  my  support  to  any 
reasonable  program  to  alleviate  the  plight 
of  a  tobacco  farmer  whose  tobacco  yield 
would  be  curtailed. 

Just  what  would  be  the  effects  of  an 
advertising  blackout?  I  would  like  to 
quote  parts  of  a  discussion  recently 
printed  in  Time  on  this  point.  I  found  it 
absolutely  remarkable  in  its  clarity.  If  I 
had  any  nagging  fears  that  the  broad- 
casting industry  would  go  into  the  poor 
house  as  a  result  of  my  proposals,  these 
statements  have  alleviated  my  fears.  Let 
me  quote: 

In  tlie  U.S.  a  complete  ad  ban  on  cigarettes 
would  wipe  out  many  new  brands  struggUng 
to  reach  profltablltty;  on  the  other  hand,  an 
PCC  ban  on  broadcasting  advertising  would 
save  the  manufacturers  the  «225  million  or 
so  a  year— about  three-quarters  of  their  total 
ad  budgets — that  they  would  spend  on  TV 
and  Radio.  They  would  Invest  that  money  In 
many  ways— in  other  advertising  media,  in 
such  promoUons  as  games  and  coupons.  In 
acqulslUons.  and  in  raising  their  already  gen- 
erous dividends.  These  poeslbtlities  have 
aroused  new  Investor  Interests  In  the  long- 
depressed  tobacco  stocks,  and  many  of  them 
have  enjoyed  a  modest  rally  over  the  past 
few  months. 

The  most  immediate  effects  would  cer- 
tainly be  felt  by  the  three  major  networks 
and  by  the  naUon's  Independent  TV  and 
radio  sutlons  In  antldpaUon  of  some  sort 
of   restriction.   CBS   has   already  set   up  lU 


19«9  budget  without  including  the  $59  mil- 
lion—11  percent  of  its  toUl  revenue— that 
It  took  m  from  cigarette  commercials  last 
year.  President  Prank  SUnton  expects  that 
CBS  would  eventually  find  other  advertisers 
to  take  up  the  slack. 

No.  the  Industries  would  not  suffer 
They  would  be  uncomfortable  perhaps 
through  the  conversion  period — nothing 
compared  to  the  discomfort  of  emphy- 
sema. The  small  farmer  would  suffer 
only  until  his  Federal  subsidies  could 
be  directed  to  another  product — a  prod- 
uct undoubtedly  far  more  healthful  and 
important  to  the  consumer  than  the  to- 
bacco leaf. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  earnestly  urge 
my  colleagues  to  give  the  utmost  thought 
and  consideration  to  the  ramifications 
of  the  bill  we  are  debating  today.  If  it  is 
not  amended,  the  consequences  for  so 
many  Americans,  and  particularly  for 
so  many  of  our  young  people,  will  be 
extremely  dangerous.  It  Is  undeniably 
our  responsibility  to  safeguard  their 
health. 

Mr  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Public  Health  Cigarette 
Smoking  Act  of  1969.  although  I  am  un- 
alterably opposed  to  the  new  warning 
label  which  the  committee  bill  will  re- 
quire to  appear  on  cigarette  packages. 

Let  me  first  dispose  of  the  label  ques- 
tion. I  am  opposed  to  the  new  label  be- 
cause I  do  not  think  it  is  accurate.  I 
think  we  will  be  enacUng  into  law  some- 
thing which  is  not  fact.  The  far-reaching 
implications  of  the  new  warning  label 
ai-e  unjustified.  It  is  true  that  the  Sur- 
geon General  of  the  United  States,  on 
the  basis  of  statistical  evidence— not 
basic  research — has  expressed  his  opinion 
that  cigarette  smoking  is  injurious  to 
health  and  may  cause  this  disease  or 
that  disease. 

I  know  of  no  factual  statement  put  out 
by  the  Office  of  the  Surgeon  General,  or 
conclusions    based    thereupon,    stating 
that  the  Surgeon  Geiieral  of  the  United 
States  "had  determined  that  cigarette 
smoking  is  dangerous  to  your  health  and 
may  cause  lung  cancer  or  other  diseases." 
That  Is  the  wording  of  the  new  label. 
However,  the  implications  are  that  the 
highest  and  most  expert  medical   and 
scientific    authorities    In    the    Nation— 
which  the  Sargeon  General  Is  not — have 
engaged  in  the  necessary  basic  research 
and  have  examined  all  of  the  facts,  scien- 
tific and  otherwise,   and   that,   on   the 
basis  of  all  such  research  and  evidence 
about  the  relation  of  cigarette  smoking 
to  disease,  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
United  States  has  made  what  would  be 
tantamount  to  a  scientific  "determina- 
tion" that  "cigarette  smoking  Is  danger- 
ous to  your  health,  and  may  cause  cancer 
or  other  diseases."  Such  use  of  the  word 
"determination"   can  lead  to  no  other 
conclusion  than  that  "there  Is  a  direct 
causal  relation  between  cigarette  smok- 
ing and  certain  diseases."  And  yet  ad- 
mittedly, that  has  not  been  established. 
There  has  been  no  such  finding  or  "de- 
termination." 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  such  basic  re- 
search or  finalized  study  of  the  facts,  or 
any  such  findings  and  conclusions,  or 
any  official  authoritative  final  "deter- 
mination" by  medical  authorities,  in- 
cluding the  Siu-geon  General  of  the 
United  Stotes. 
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Not  only  has  the  Surgeon  General  him- 
self not  made  "such  a  final  determina- 
tion" but  the  scientific  evidence  given  be- 
fore the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  produced  a  record 
which  cast  far  more  than  a  reasonable 
doubt  on  the  case  against  cigarette  smok- 
ing. In  fact,  as  I  read  the  record,  and  as 
the  record  is  understood  by  such  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  as  our  colleagues, 
Congressmen  David  SATTERsnzLD  and 
Richardson  Preyir  and  others,  it  reflects 
a  substantial  erosion  of  confidence  in  the 
so-called  facts  of  the  antismoking  case. 

In  fact.  HEW  Secretary  Pinch  himself, 
clearly  noted  gaps  in  the  "facts"  on  April 
25,  1969,  during  the  hearings  when  he 
annoimced  in  a  news  release: 

I  believe  that  Industry  and  government, 
working  together,  offer  great  promise  of  find- 
ing the  answers  we  need.  I  am  confident  our 
Joint  efforts  will  yield  a  cooperative  research 
program  which  will  strongly  promote  the 
public  Interest. 

Like  most  people,  the  members  of  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  were  well  aware  of  the 
charges  that  had  been  made  against  cig- 
arette smoking — Just  cigarette  smoking, 
not  "heavy  smoking"  or  "excessive  smok- 
ing," but  plain  normal  cigarette  smoking, 
like  a  normal  amount  of  anything  else. 
A  constant  barrage  of  antismoking  com- 
mercials, newspaper  stories,  and  pam- 
phlets, buttressed  by  one-sided  reports 
from  the  Office  of  the  Surgeon  General, 
and  from  a  number  of  other  sources  fa- 
vorable to  the  "big  brother"  approach  of 
the  Federal  Government,  created  a  band- 
wagMi  effect.  And  like  most  people,  in- 
cluding many  physicians,  lack  of  famil- 
iarity with  the  actual  scientific  evidence 
led  many  committee  members  to  accept 
the  view  that  "where  there  is  cigarette 
smoke,  there  must  also  be  fire." 

However,  committee  members,  unlike 
the  general  public,  were  exposed  through 
experts  to  the  other  side  of  the  smoking 
and  health  controversy.  Many  of  them 
have  told  me  they  were  amazed.  They 
had  been  led  to  believe  that  only  tobacco 
farmers  and  the  tobacco  industry  ques- 
tioned the  Surgeon  General's  report  and 
the  antitobacco  campaign.  And  this  evi- 
dence was  revealing.  Much  of  the  testi- 
mony they  heard  flatly  contradicted 
popular  views.  By  the  time  the  hearings 
ended,  committee  members  were  inclined 
to  agree  with  my  fellow  North  Carolinian, 
"Rich"  Preter.  who  observed  In  the 
words  of  Mark  Twain : 

It's  not  what  we  don't  know  that  hurts  xis. 
Its  what  we  know  that  isn't  so. 

So  what  the  committee  learned  and 
what  I  have  learned,  and  on  the  basis 
of  what  the  Surgeon  General  himself 
has  said,  and  not  said.  I  am,  therefore, 
satisfied  with  the  kind  of  authoritative 
"determination"  which  the  new  warning 
label  would  Imply,  simply  has  not  and 
cannot  honestly  be  made.  Consequently. 
I  am  opposed  to  that  language,  but  other 
provisions  of  the  bill  as  amende*by  the 
committee  are  so  meaningful.  Important, 
and  necessary,  as  I  will  later  point  out, 
that  I  support  the  legislation.  In  other 
words,  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  my 
vote  for  this  bill  does  not  mean  that  I 
favor  the  new  warning  label  or  that  I 
am  In  accord  with  the  seemingly  popular 


Idea  that  cigarette  smoking,  per  se,  causes 
diseases  of  any  kind.  It  may  or  it  may 
not  cause  disease;  but  until  I  know  so.  as 
a  result  of  the  right  kind  of  basic  re- 
search and  authoritative  findings,  I  am 
unwilling  to  say  so  in  a  statutory  enact- 
ment by  the  Congress.  Of  course,  ciga- 
rette smoking  may  be  harmful  in  some 
way  to  some  people — especially  very 
young  people;  and  excessive  smoking, 
like  an  excessive  amount  of  almost  any- 
thing, may  be  harmful.  It  depends  upon 
the  individual.  But  whatever  Is  done  on 
the  subject  should  be  done  by  the  Con- 
gress: even  the  Congress  has  the  duty  not 
to  go  beyond  the  facts. 

Notwithstanding  my  objection  to  the 
new  and  confusing  label — which  of 
course  was  a  compromise  in  language — I 
want  to  urge  this  committee  to  approve 
this  legislation  because  I  think  It  has  the 
"fairness"  approach  that  Is  designed  to 
prevent  "punitive  and  piecemeal  regu- 
lations," which  may  otherwise  reign.  I 
would  much  prefer  the  legislation  pro- 
vided initially  by  H.R.  6543,  introduced 
by  Messrs.  Satterfield,  Blanton,  Stuc- 
KEY,  and  Preyer;  HJl.  6544  Introduced 
by  Messrs.  Broyhill  of  North  Carolina, 
Watson,  Carter,  Kxpykendall,  Skubitz, 
and  Thompson  of  Georgia;  H.R.  6545. 
introduced  by  Mr.  Perkins;  and  H.R. 
7177  Introduced  by  the  entire  North 
Carolina  delegation.  These  bills  would 
retain  the  present  caution  label  on  ciga- 
rette packages  reading: 

cigarette  smoking  may  be  hazardous  to 
your  health. 

But.  under  the  circumstances.  I  will 
support  the  committee  bill  and  oppose 
any  and  all  additional  amendments  de- 
signed to  further  restrict  the  sale  and 
advertising  of  cigarettes. 

What  is  the  great  virtue  of  all  these 
bills?  In  a  word:  "fairness." 

They  are  fair  to  the  purposes  and  in- 
tention and  function  of  the  Congress. 

They  are  fair  to  the  programs  of  the 
executive  branch. 

They  are  fair  to  large  segments  of  the 
economy — to  businessmen,  to  workers, 
and  not  the  least  to  small  farmers. 

They  are  fair  to  the  public  and  their 
right  under  the  Constitution  to  make  de- 
cisions for  themselves. 

And  these  bills  are  even  fair  to  those 
antismoking  pressure  gioups  whose  self- 
annointed  propaganda  campaigns  can- 
not be  distinguished  by  fairness.  I  wish 
I  had  time  to  read  some  of  their  litera- 
ture such  as  "Don't  Vote  for  Death." 

Of  course,  we  are  not  medical  re- 
searchers. Neither  are  we  scientific  ex- 
perts. Nor  are  we  self-convinced  pos- 
sessors of  "the  truth."  Indeed  at  this 
stage,  there  is  no  certain  and  convincing 
truth  about  the  relationship  between 
smoking  and  health.  In  this  regard  we 
may  indeed  stand  just  about  where  we 
stood  in  1965.  The  experts  disagreed 
then,  they  disagree  now. 

We  are,  however,  legislators.  We  have 
responsibility  to  our  constituents  and  to 
the  entire  Nation.  And  fortunately  to 
guide  us  we  have  our  faith  in  a  few 
fundamentals,  such  as  that  a  man — or 
an  industry — is  presumed  innocent  until 
proven  guilty,  and  that  reason  and  ra- 
tionality are  preferable  to  rash  and  im- 
pulsive action. 

Upon  this  simple  faith  are  these  bills 


founded.  HJl.  6543,  now  the  committee 
bill,  as  amended — H.R.  6544,  H.R.  6545, 
and  H.R.  7177  preserve  the  purpose  of 
the  1965  act.  Mr.  Chairman.  4  years  ago, 
after  lengthy  hearings,  and  debate  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  distinguished 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,  under  the  leadership  of  its 
fine  chairman,  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers),  Congress  con- 
structed "a  comprehensive  Federal  pro- 
gram to  deal  with  cigarette  labeling  and 
advertising  in  regard  to  any  relationship 
between  smoking  and  health." 

Congress  designed  this  structure  to 
achieve  two  basic  objectives: 

First,  to  insure  that  the  public  is  ade- 
quately informed  that  cigarette  smoking 
may  be  hazardous  to  health  by  means  of 
a  warning  on  each  cigarette  package. 

Second,  to  insure  that  commerce  and 
the  national  economy  are  protected,  con- 
sistent with  this  policy,  and  are  "not  im- 
peded by  diverse,  nonuniform,  and  con- 
fusing cigarette  labeling  and  advertising 
regtUatlons." 

On  Jime  30  next,  when  the  advertising 
provision  terminates,  this  carefully  con- 
structed congressional  structure  will  be 
seriously  weakened.  Like  a  dike  that  is. 
half  torn  down,  it  will  do  little  to  halt 
the  flood  of  "diverse,  nonuniform  and 
confusing"  cigarette  advertising  regula- 
tion. When  this  hapjDens,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  individual 
States,  and  local  governments  will  be  as 
free  as  wind-driven  flood  water  not  only 
to  "impede"  commerce  and  the  national 
economy,  but  to  devastate  it. 

A  multiplicity  of  State  and  local  regu- 
lations pertaining  to  labeling  of  cigarette 
packages  would  create  "chaotic  market- 
ing conditions"  and  "consumer  confu- 
sion," not  to  mention  the  terrifflc  burden 
it  would  place  upon  the  whole  tobacco 
industry.  In  the  final  analysis  the  tobacco 
producers  and  consumers  would  t>e  the 
goats. 

Without  congressional  guidance  to  pro- 
vide some  form  of  flood  control,  these 
regulatory  agencies  and  Government 
officials  will  be  limited  solely  by  their 
individual  taste  for  authority  and  their 
prospects  for  achieving  it.  For  bureau- 
crats, like  nature,  abhor  a  vacuum. 

The  stakes  are  high  and  the  time  is 
short.  Pressures  mount  and  calmness 
fades.  Emotions  rise  and  reason  fails. 
These  are  the  signals  for  caution.  These 
are  the  signs  of  danger  ahead. 

I  have  every  confidence  that  this  Com- 
mittee and  this  Congress  will  heed  the 
signals  and  obey  the  signs.  For  much 
depends  on  the  calmness,  rationality  and 
objectivity  of  your  deliberations. 

Let  me  outline  just  how  much. 

About  3  million  men.  women,  and 
children  in  American  farm  families  are 
dependent  for  their  living  on  the  tobacco 
crop.  They  share  approximately  $1.4 
billion  each  year  from  their  crops.  These 
are  not  statistics;  these  are  people  living 
on  farms  in  some  22  States  who  buy  large 
quantities  of  agricultural  machinery, 
fertilizers.  Insecticides,  as  well  as  auto- 
mobiles, trucks,  television  sets,  electric 
stoves,  refrigerators,  food,  and  clothing. 
And  they  also  pay  tax«»s.  Tobacco  farms 
and  tobacco  farmers  can  be  found  as  far 
north  as  Massachusetts,  as  far  south  as 
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norkU  and  m  far  west  as  Wiwonsin  and 
IflMoail. 

More  than  100.000  workers  are  em- 
ployed by  US.  tobacco  manufacturing 
eompanles.  Their  total  payroll — which 
they  spend  locally — exceeds  half  a  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year. 

The  value  of  manufactured  tobacco 
products  will  amount  to  close  to  $5  bil- 
lion this  year.  Its  manufacture  is  a  very 
important  segment  of  industry  in  sev- 
eral States.  noUbly  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia,  where  tobacco  manufacturing 
Is  the  second  and  third  ranlclng  industry 
respectively.  The  income  from  manu- 
factured tobacco  flows  out  into  the  eco- 
nomic mainstream.  The  industry  uses 
and  pays  for  40  million  pounds  of  mois- 
ture-proof cellophane.  70  million  pounds 
of  alimiinum  foil.  27  billion  printed  pack- 
ages, and  nearly  3  billion  cartons. 

There  are  more  than  4.500  wholesale 
firms  that  distribute  tobacco  products, 
and  literally  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
\  retail  merchants  that  derive  a  substan- 
tial share  of  their  income  from  the  sale 
df  cigarettes  and  tobacco  products. 

All  in  all.  about  li2  mUUon  busi- 
nesses and  their  employees  and  their 
families  are  dependent  on  the  tobacco 
trade.  This  constituency  of  tobac- 
co includes  paper  mills,  machinery 
plants,  truckers,  wholesalers,  vending 
machine  companies,  advertising  agen- 
cies, advertising  media,  and  retailers. 
Consider  all  who  work  in  these  business 
establishments  and  you  have  millions  of 
Americans  who  are  dependent  upon  to- 
bacco directly  or  Indirectly,  wholly  or 
p«utly.  for  their  livelihoods. 

Not  only  is  the  United  SUtes  first  in 
tobacco  production  but  it  is  also  the 
world's  leading  tobacco  exporter.  The 
valxie  of  our  tobacco  exports  in  1968  was 
a  record  $686  million.  95  percent  of  which 
was  for  "cold"  cash.  The  value  of  our 
Imports  was  $160  million.  Thus,  tobacco 
contributed  in  excess  of  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars to  our  country's  balance-of-pay- 
ments  position. 

Finally,  there  are  tobacco  tax  revenues. 
Over  and  above  the  income  taxes — indi- 
vidual and  corporate — paid  by  the  people 
who  grow,  manufacture,  supply  and  sell 
tobacco,  the  Federal  Goverrunent,  the 
States  and  local  governments  derived 
an  all-time  high  of  $4.2  billion  last  year— 
1968.  On  the  average,  about  half  the  price 
of  a  package  of  cigarettes  goes  to  the 
Federal  or  State  Ux  collector,  and  is  used 
to  finance  a  host  of  necessary  and  benefi- 
cial projects.  Much  has  been  said  about 
tobacco  support  programs.  It  should  in- 
terest all  of  us  to  know  that  since  tobac- 
co and  other  farm  programs  were  adopted 
In  1933  the  Federal  Government  alone 
has  collected  over  $50  billion  in  tobacco 
taxes.  SUte  and  local  taxes  are  said  to 
amount  to  more  than  $25  billion  over  that 
same  period — 1933-68. 

Cigarette  taxes  depend  on  cigarette 
sales.  So  smokers  are  paying  a  socially 
useful  price  for  their  voluntary  pleasure. 
However,  more  is  at  stake  than  eco- 
nomic considerations,  as  weighty  as  they 
are.  Grave  constitutional  issues  are  in- 
volved. 

Cigarettes  are  a  legal  product  and. 
therefore,  under  the  first  amendment  to 
the  Constitution,  the  right  to  advertise 
is  clear.  Even  in  the  absence  of  constitu- 
tional questions,  such  extreme  measures 


at  regulatory  action  on  the  part  of  any 
FMeral  commission,  in  the  absence  of 
alDrmatlve  authority  from  the  Congress, 
should  not  be  tolerated,  and  even  the 
Congress  itself  must  tread  with  caution 
in  this  whole  area.  Voliuitary  abstention 
from  the  acceptance  of  cigarette  or  liquor 
or  other  types  of  advertising  on  the  part 
of  broadcasters  is  one  thing,  but  an  order 
of  a  creature  of  the  Congress  prohibiting 
advertising  is  quite  another. 

Dr  Clarence  Cook  Little.  sclenUflc  di- 
rector of  the  Council  for  Tobacco  Re- 
search, the  scientist  who  has  been  as- 
sociated with  more  research  on  tobacco 
and  health  than  any  other  person  in 
the  world,  said  on  Monday.  February  3 
1969: 

There  U  no  demonstrated  caiisal  relHtlon- 
shtp  between  smoking  and  any  disease 

He  went  on  to  point  out  that — 
The  gaps  in  knowledge  are  so  great  that 
those  who  dogmatically  assert  otherwise— 
whether  they  state  that  there  is  or  Is  not 
such  a  causal  relationship — are  premature  in 
Judgment 

In  fact,  he  said : 

If  anything,  the  pure  biological  evidence 
is  pointing  away  from,  not  toward,  the  causal 
hypothesis. 

I  understand  there  will  be  amend- 
ments from  the  floor  to  severely  restrict 
advertising  of  cigarettes  on  radio  and 
television.  I  hope  this  Committee  will 
vote  them  down.  Many  serious  questions 
have  been  raised  as  to  whether  or  not 
even  the  Congress,  without  an  appro- 
priate constitutional  amendment,  would 
have  the  authority  to  outlaw  cigarette 
advertising  on  television  and  radio  or 
tell  either  radio  or  television  stations 
what  can  or  cannot  be  said  over  the  air 
about  a  given  legal  product. 

So  this  right  to  advertise  clearly 
comes  within  the  right  of  free  «peech 
and  a  free  press  which  are  protected  by 
the  first  amendment.  And  what  com- 
pany wants  to  advertise  his  product  and 
then  say  "but  it  is  dangerous  to  your 
health  and  may  cause  lung  cancer  or 
other  diseases"?  This  would  have  the 
effect  of  preventing  indirectly  what  most 
of  us  are  opposed  to  the  FCC  or  FTC 
doing  directly — stopping  legitimate  ad- 
vertising over  television  and  radio. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members,  we 
might  remind  ourselves  that  in  1919,  or 
thereabouts,  when  the  excessive  use  of 
alcoholic  beverages  created  so  many 
problems,  our  people  adopted  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  forbidding  the  man- 
ufacture and  sale  of  such  products. 
Fourteen  years  later,  in  1933,  I  believe, 
that  amendment — the  18th — was  re- 
pealed. 

If  an  executive  agency  or  any  of  the 
independent  agencies  of  Government,  or 
even  the  Congress,  has  the  power  to  for- 
bid the  advertising  of  cigarettes  by  ra- 
dio or  television,  would  it  not  also  have 
the  power  to  prevent  such  advertising 
through  the  printed  word?  And  if  such 
prohibition  were  permitted  or  author- 
ized, could  it  not  be  made  to  extend  to 
all  potentially  harmful  items,  articles  or 
instruments.  If  we  should  permit  the 
FCC  to  take  this  action  in  regard  to  cig- 
arette smoking,  what  is  there  to  prevent 
them  from  deciding  next  year  that 
candy  is  detrimental  to  the  public  health 


in  that  it  causes  obesity,  tooth  decay  and 
other  health  problems?  What  about 
milk  and  eggs?  Milk  and  eggs  are  high 
in  satiu^ted  animal  fat  and  are  said  by 
many  medical  experts  to  increase  the 
cholesterol  in  the  bloodstream,  believed 
by  many  heart  specialists  to  be  a  con- 
tributing factor  in  heart  disease.  What 
about  starches  and  sugars  against  which 
.so  much  has  been  said  in  recent  years 
by  members  of  the  medical  profession. 
Do  we  want  the  FCC  to  be  able  to  pro- 
hibit the  advertising  of  milk,  eggs,  but- 
ter, and  ice  cream  on  TV? 

However,  do  we  believe  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  has  or 
should  have  the  power  to  prohibit  the 
advertising  on  TV  and  radio  of  all  of 
these  things  used  by  our  people  because 
of  possible  harm  from  their  use?  What 
about  high-compression  automobiles 
capable  of  great  speeds?  Certainly  they 
can  be  a  menace  on  the  highways.  Should 
the  FCC.  therefore,  prohibit,  or  have  the 
power  to  prohibit,  automobile  advertis- 
ing? As  someone  has  said.  "What  about 
beer  and  wine."  Their  harmful  potential 
is  clearly  established  and  both  are  ad- 
vertised on  television  virtually  without 
restriction. 

Under  certain  circumstances.  State 
and  local  governments  have  adopted  reg- 
ulations relating  to  items  sold  to  the 
general  public,  but  no  restriction  is 
placed  on  advertising  which  offers  these 
items  for  sale. 

Surely  the  Federal  Trade  Cwnmisslon 
can  and  should  prohibit  the  advertiser 
of  any  product,  cigarettes  or  otherwise, 
from  making  false  or  fraudulent  and 
misleading  claims,  and  if  it  can  find  and 
cite  instances  where  tobacco  industry  is 
doing  this  about  cigarette  smoking,  it 
has  the  power  to  take  them  to  court.  This 
the  FTC  has  not  done,  nor  does  it  even 
suggest  that  advertising  is  false,  fraudu- 
lent, or  misleading.  The  tobacco  indus- 
tries, like  many  other  industries,  have 
themselves  adopted  appropriate  rules 
and  regulations  consistent  with  what  is 
legal  and  right. 

As  Dave  Lawrence  said  in  one  of  his 
columns: 

Whether  cigarette  smoking  is  or  Is  not  dan- 
gerous to  health  Is  not  the  prime  Issue.  What 
Is  actually  Involved  Is  the  power  of  Congress 
or  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
or  any  other  agency  to  Issue  regulations 
which  determine  what  may  or  may  not  be 
advertised  for  sale  to  the  public  ...  If  it 
is  lawful  to  manufacture  and  sell  the  arti- 
cle Itself,  then  the  advertising  is  a  proper 
exercise  of  the  right  to  conduct  a  business 
through  the  sale  of  such  products  by  any 
of  the  available  methods  of  marketing. 

He  also  pointed  out  that  if  a  Federal 
agency  has  the  power  to  tell  any  of  the 
communications  media  what  they  may  or 
may  not  offer  for  sale,  it  would  be  "dis- 
criminatory to  allow  the  same  prod- 
uct to  be  sold  over  the  counter." 

But  if  the  legislation  we  are  debat- 
ing here  today  is  not  extended,  the  FCC 
proposes  to  say  in  effect:  "Thou  shaltnot 
see  cigarette  advertising  on  television." 
The  next  order  could  well  include  ad- 
vertising in  print.  In  fact,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  without  this  legisla- 
tion is  set  to  force  all  cigarette  advertis- 
ing to  include  such  dire  warnings  of 
death  and  disease  that  the  industry  would 
have  to  stop  all  advertising. 

H.R.   6543  will  prevent  this  form  of 
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censorship  and  discrimination.  It  would 
prevent  this  form  of  paeudolegislation. 

Aa  I  have  previously  said,  individual 
States  could  "balcanlze"  the  free  flow 
of  interstate  commerce,  replacing  Fed- 
eral uniformity  with  a  patchwork  of 
local  laws  and  regulations.  This  legisla- 
tion will  prevent  this  form  of  economic 
chaos. 

What  bothers  so  many  of  us  and  should 
disturb  all  of  us  is  that  the  motivating 
power  generating  the  attacks  on  an  in- 
dustry, our  economy,  and  our  form  of 
government  is  based  on  a  presiunption 
of  guilt.  The  advocates  of  suppression, 
censorship,  discrimination,  and  punitive 
measures  may  be  just  as  convinced  of  the 
rightness  of  their  ends  and  the  justi- 
fication of  their  means  as  we  are. 

But  I  respectfully  remind  this  Com- 
mittee that  any  study  tends  to  find  what 
it  really  seeks  to  discover.  And  the  Sur- 
geon General's  Advisory  Committee  on 
Smoking  and  Health  which  issued  its  re- 
port in  1064  is  no  exception.  In  fact,  this 
group's  statement  on  its  conduct  of  the 
study  is  revealing.  I  leave  it  to  the  Com- 
mittee to  judge  whether  the  full  truth 
would  emerge  from  such  a  methodology. 
Or  whether  It  would  tend  to  reach  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  by  omitting  the  study 
of  factors  that  might  possibly  work 
against  the  presumption  of  guilt. 

Here  is  the  statement  on  conduct  of 
study: 

At  first  an  encyclopedic  approach  was 
considered  to  deal  with  all  aspects  of  the 
use  of  tobacco  and  resulting  effects,  with 
all  relevant  aspects  of  air  pollution,  and  all 
pertinent  characteristics  of  the  external  and 
Internal  environments  and  makeup  of  human 
belnga.  It  was  soon  found  to  be  Impracticable 
to  attempt  to  do  all  of  this  in  any  reasonable 
length  of  time,  and  certainly  not  under  the 
urgenelM  of  the  existing  situation.  The 
final  plan  was  to  give  particular  attention  to 
the  cores  of  problems  of  the  relationship  of 
usee  of  tobacco,  especially  the  smoking  of 
cigarette*,  to  the  health  of  men  and  women, 
primarily  In  the  United  States. 

Thus  the  antismoklng  forces  may  well 
be  wrong,  as  much  of  the  scientific  testi- 
mony from  unbiased  witnesses  has  dem- 
onstrated. But  regardless  of  what  testi- 
mony may  develop,  I  would  expect  any 
reasonable  man's  doubts  to  be  Increased 
If  only  slightly  by  the  Surgeon  General's 
remarks  at  an  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee hearing  on  March  6,  1968.  Con- 
trary to  his  many  public  utterances  to 
the  contrary,  he  admitted  to  committee 
members — and  I  quote: 

We  have  not  been  able  to  eetabllsh  an 
absolute  cause  and  effect  between  [smoking 
and  emphyaema] . 

We  have  never  aald  there  was  definite  proof 
of  a  cauM-and-effect  relationship  between 
coronary  heart  disease  and  cigarette  smok- 
ing .  .  .  We  have  never  said  cause  and  effect 
to  the  initiation  of  cardiovascular  tn«<i«j<» .  .  , 
I  do  not  think  one  can  make  the  statement 
that  the  sclenUflc  evidence. supports  it. 

We  know  that  some  nonsmokers  get  Iting 
'ancer  and  we  know  that  many  heavy  amok- 
<Ts  never  get  lung  cancer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  situation  today  is 
.substantially  the  same  as  the  situation 
was  4  years  ago.  The  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  the  House,  and  the  Congress 
acted  wisely  then.  I  have  every  confidence 
that  we  will  do  so  again. 

Regrettably,  many  tobacco  battles  lie 
ahead.  That  has  always  been  the  plight 


of  the  farmer — whether  the  battle  be 
with  insects  or  with  human  beings.  And 
the  tobacco  war  itself  will  never  be 
brotight  to  an  end,  one  way  or  the  other, 
until  honest  and  proper  basic  research, 
with  both  animals  and  human  beings, 
has  been  carried  out. 

As  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
North  Carolina,  "Rich"  Prkyer  said: 

Let's  get  the  facts  and  stop  the  propa- 
ganda. This  legislation  will  help  in  that  di- 
rection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemhled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Public  Health  Cig- 
arette Smoking  Act  of  1969". 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair, 
Mr.  Brooks,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
biU  (HJR.  6543)  to  extend  public  health 
protection  with  respect  to  cigarette 
smoking  and  for  other  piuixjses,  had 
crane  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT'S  TO 
HJR.  6543 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  insert  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  proposed  set  of  amend- 
ments that  have  been  indicated  to  me 
would  be  offered  to  the  bill  tomorrow, 
for  the  use  of  the  Members  tomorrow  In 
the  event  of  process. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
t^e  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  7,  Immediately  before  the 
semicolon  insert  "and  in  any  cigarette  ad- 
vertisement or  promotional  material". 

On  page  4,  at  the  end  of  line  6,  Insert  the 
following:  "(A)  fails  to  bear  a  statement  of 
the  average  tar  and  nicotine  yields  per  cigar- 
ette In  such  package  as  determined  by  a 
method  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  (B)". 

On  page  4,  line  11,  strike  out  "Such  state- 
ment" and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Each  such 
statement". 

On  page  4,  line  16,  Insert  after  the  period 
the  following  new  sentence:  "In  the  case  of 
any  cigarette  package  having  more  than  one 
Bide,  such  statement  shall  be  placed  on  the 
two  widest  sides  of  such  package." 

On  page  4,  line  20,  Insert  ",  other  than  the 
statement  required  by  section  4  of  this  Act", 
Immediately  after  "health". 

On  page  4,  strike  out  lines  20  through  23. 

On  page  4,  beglxuilng  in  line  24,  strike  out 
"(c)  Except  as  is  otherwise  provided  In  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  subsection  (a) ". 

On  page  6,  line  8,  strike  out  "(d)"  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "(c)". 

On  page  4,  line  23,  Insert  after  the  period 
the  following  new  sentence:  "This  subsec- 
tion doee  not  prevent  any  State  or  political 
subdivision    thereof,    which    prohibits    the 


sale  of  cigarettes  to  persons  below  certain 
ages,  from  requiring  that  any  cigarette  ad- 
vertisement within  ita  jurisdiction  set  forth 
the  fact  that  persons  below  certain  agea  are 
prohibited  by  such  State  or  political  sub- 
division from  purchasing  cigarettes." 

On  page  4,  line  23,  strike  out  the  period 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  ",  except  that 
any  State  or  political  sulxllvislon  thereof 
may  require  that  any  cigarette  advertise- 
ment within  Its  jurisdiction  include  a  warn- 
ing relating  to  the  health  hazards  presented 
by  cigarette  smoking." 

On  page  4,  line  23,  strike  out  the  period 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ", 
except  that  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  shall  by  regulation  prohibit  any 
holder  of  a  station  license  under  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  from  broadcasting 
any  cigarette  advertising  in  connection  with 
such  types  of  programs  as  the  Commission 
determines  would  be  most  likely  viewed  or 
heard  by  a  substantial  number  of  individuals 
under  the  age  of  eighteen." 

On  page  4,  beginning  in  line  34,  strike  out 
"Ebccept  as  is  otherwise  provided  in  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b),  nothing"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "Nothing." 

On  page  7,  line  4,  strike  out  "1976"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "1972". 


SIXTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  SPECIAL 
INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBrriONS — 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Herewith  I  transmit  to  the  Congress 
the  Sixth  Annual  Report  on  Special  In- 
temationEd  Exhibitions  conducted  dur- 
ing Fiscal  Year  1968  xmder  the  authority 
of  the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural 
Exchange  Act  of  1961  (Public  Law  87- 
256). 

This  report  covers  oCBcial  United 
States  participation  in  Trade  Fair  Ex- 
hibitions and  the  Montreal  World's  Fair 
through  the  U.S.  Information  Agency. 
Labor  Mlssloiu  and  Exhibits  arranged 
by  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  Trade 
Missions  organized  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  June  17. 1969. 


ANNUAL  COMPARISON  OP  FEDERAL 
SALARIES  WITH  SALARIES  PAID 
IN  PRIVATE  ENTERPKISE — ^MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  91-131) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
resMi  and,  together  with  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  OflBce  and  Civil  Service  and  ordered 
to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  forward  herewith  the  annual  com- 
parison of  Federal  salaries  with  the  sal- 
aries paid  in  private  enterprise,  as  pro- 
vided by  section  5302  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

The  report,  prepared  by  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
compares  the  present  Federal  statutory 
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niary  rates  with  average  salary  rates 
paid  In  private  enterprise  for  the  same 
levels  of  work,  as  reported  In  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  Bulletin  No.  1617, 
National  Survey  of  Professional.  Admin- 
istrative. Technical,  and  Clerical  Pay. 
June  1988. 

Also  transmitted  Is  a  copy  of  an  Ex- 
ecutive order  promulgating  the  adjust- 
ments of  statutory  salary  rates  to  become 
effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay 
period  beginning  on  or  after  July  1,  1969. 
These  adjustments  were  developed  In  the 
Joint  report  from  the  Director  and  Chair- 
man, and  in  accordance  with  the  direc- 
tions of  section  212  of  Public  Law  90-206. 
the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967. 

Public  Law  90-206  provides  that  com- 
parable adjustments  shall  be  made,  by 
administrative  action  of  appropriate  of- 
ficers. In  the  salary  rates  of  employees 
of  the  Judicial  and  legislative  branches 
and  those  of  Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  County  Committee 
employees. 

Richard  Nixon. 

Th«  WnrTE  HoTXSB.  June  16.  1969. 


DIRECnVE  OP  THE  SPEAKER  IM- 
PLEMENTINa  SALARY  COMPAR- 
ARTT.TTY  POLICY  IN  1969  FOR  OF- 
FICERS AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 

the  following  directive,  which  was  read: 


Dnscnvx  or  the  SrcAxn  or  rta  XJHvm 
Statts  House  or  RcpsEsirNTA'nvzs  Imple- 
MEMTTNO  THE  Sala«t  COMrA>ABn.rrr  Pol- 
icy rif  1969  rot  OmcEBS  and  Bmpixjtees  or 

THE    HotrSE     or    REPKESCNTATTTEa    REQIHBED 

■T  Section  ai3  or  the  Fbdeeal  Salaet  Act 

or  ise?— >IQNB  17.  1969 

Pursuant  to  the  autliorUy  and  duty  vested 
In  tbe  Speaker  of  the  United  States  House 
of  ItoproMntatlves  by  section  313  of  the  Fed- 
eral Salary  Act  of  1967  (81  Stat.  634:  Public 
Law  90-306:  5  USC  5304.  note)  to  Imple- 
ment the  salary  comparability  policy  set  forth 
In  section  5301  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 
In  the  year  1969  for  personnel  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  rates  of  pay  of  person- 
nel of  the  House  of  Representatives  whose 
pay  Is  disbursed  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  are  adjusted  a*  follows: 

IMPLEMENTATION  Or  SALAET  COMPAEABILrrT 
POLICY  IN  ises  FOE  PCBSONNEI.  Or  THE  HOUSE 
or   BEPaSSBNTATTTBS 

Section  1.  Subject  to  sections  316  and  235 
of  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967  (81  Stat. 
638.  642:  Public  Law  90-206;  2  USC.  60e-14, 
note:  3  USC.  351-361) ,  the  per  annum  gross 
rate  of  compensation  (basic  compensation 
plus  additional  compensation  authorized  by 
law)  of  each  employee  whose  compensation — 

(1)  Is  disbursed  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and 

(3)  Is  nxed  at  a  rat«  of  basic  compensa- 
tion plus  additional  compensation  authorized 
by  law, 

is  Increased  by  10.05  per  centum. 

Sec.  3.  Subject  to  sections  316  and  325  of 
the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967  (81  Stat. 
638.  643:  PubUc  Law  90-306:  3  USC.  60e-14, 
note:  3  use.  361-361 ) ,  the  single  per  annum 


gross  rate  of  compensation  of  each  officer  or 
employee,  except  an  officer  or  employee  with- 
in the  purview  of  section  3  or  4  of  the  Direc- 
tive of  the  Speaker  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  of  June  11,  1968 
(3  U.S.C.  60a),  or  section  3.  4,  or  5  of  this 
directive,  whose  compensation — 

( 1 )  is  disbursed  by  the  Clerk  of  tbe  House 
of  Representatives,  and 

(2)  is  fixed  at  a  single  per  annum  gross 
rate. 

Is  Increased  by  10.06  per  centum. 

Sec.  3.  In  order  to  preserve  and  continue 
the  pay  relationships  existing  Immediately 
prior  to  July  1,  1969,  t>etween — 

( I )  positions  on  the  United  States  Capitol 
police  force  and  on  the  United  States  Capi- 
tol telephone  exchange,  respectively,  the  com- 
pensation for  which  Is  disbursed  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 

(3)  positions  on  such  police  force  and 
telephone  exchange,  respectively,  the  com- 
pensation for  which  Is  disbursed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate, 

the  respective  single  per  annum  gross  rates 
of  compensation  of  personnel  on  such  po- 
lice force  and  telephone  exchange,  respec- 
tively, whose  compensation  is  disbursed  by 
the  Clerk  of  tbe  House  of  Representatives 
are  Increased,  subject  to  sections  216  and 
325  of  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967  (81  Stat. 
638.  643;  Public  Law  90-306:  2  U.S.C.  60e— 
14,  note;  3  U.S.C.  351—361),  by  10.06  per 
centum,  adjusted  to  the  nearest  multiple 
of  $319. 

Sec.  4.  The  House  Employees  Schedule  (HS) 
established  pursuant  to  section  4  of  the 
House  Employees  Position  Classification  Act 
(78  Stat.  1079;  Public  Law  88-653;  3  U.S.C 
293)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"HOUSE  EMPLOYEES  S(MEDULE-PER  ANNUM  RATES  (EFFECTIVE  JULY  1,  1969) 


STEPS 


HS 


10 


11 


12 


1 $S.23C.60  {S.433.0S  SS.629.S0  tS.eS.9S  J«.0n.40 

J 6.022.40  6.217.62  6.41S.30  6.6ia«  6.m.20 

3 6, 938. 34  7.167.94  7,396.31  7,625.91  7,854.28 

5- - 7.9«5.6«  8.214.03  8.443.64  8.673.23  8.901.60 

; ~ 9,163.13  9.425.n  9.687.40  9.948.93  I0.2ia45 

• 10,471.97  10.734.72  10.996.24  11,257.76  11,519.29 

1 11,912.19  12,213.01  12,515.04  12.815.85  13.116.67 

•- - 13,527.14  13, 83a  18  14.131.98  14.433.79  14.735.5S 

'- 15.277.54  15.619.72  15.963.15  16.304.10  16.647.54 

JO- 17.063.84  17.395.92  17.736.77  18.07118  18.418.49 

}> 19,199.21  19,584.23  19,968.03  20.351.81  20.735.60 

1? 21, 515. 48  21, 93a  42  22.344.08  22.758.99  23,172.66 

U 24.006.11  24,465.58  24.923.52  25.381.46  25.839.40 


86.217.62 

7, 003. 41 

8.083.89 

9,131.20 

10.471.97 

11.780.82 

13,416.26 

15.038.64 

16.989.73 

18.759.34 

21.120.63 

23. 587. 58 

26.297.34 


86.415.30 

7, 199. 86 

8,312.26 

9. 359.  58 

10,734.72 

U.  043. 57 

13,718.29 

15.339.21 

17,331.92 

19.101.43 

21,503.18 

24.001.24 

26, 757. 80 


».  61 0.52 

7, 396.  31 

8,541.86 

9,589.17 

10,996.24 

12.305.08 

14.019.10 

15.641.02 

17.675.34 

19, 442. 28 

21,888.20 

24,414.90 

27,215.74 


$6. 808. 20 

7, 592. 76 

8,771.45 

9,817.55 

11,257.76 

12,566.61 

14,319.92 

15,944.06 

18,017.54 

19.783.14 

22.271.99 

24.829.81 

27,673.68 


r,  003  41 
7.  789.  20 
8.999.82 
10.047.15 
11.519.29 
12.828.13 
14.621.96 
16,245.86 
18. 358.  49 
20, 124. 00 
22. 655.  77 
25,244.73 
28,131.62 


J7.  396. 31 
8.180.89 
9. 459. 02 
10.505.12 
12. 043. 57 
13.352.41 
15,223.58 
16, 849. 48 
19,044.10 
20, 80S.  70 
23, 423. 34 
26, 073. 31 
29, 050. 03 


J7, 789. 20 
8.  573. 78 
9.915.77 
10.963.09 
12.566.61 
13,875.46 
15,826.44 
17,454.33 
19, 729. 73 
21,488.65 
24, 190  92 
26.900.63 
29, 965. 91  •• 


8m:.  6.  Subject  to  aeeUona  316  and  235  of 
the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967  (81  Stat.  638, 
642:  PubUc  Law  90-206;  2  U.S.C.  60e-14  note; 
2  U.S.C.  38 1-361 ) .  the  single  per  annum  rate 
of  c(»npensaUon  In  efTect  Immediately  prior 
to  July  1.  1969,  of  each  employee  whose 
compensation — 

( 1 )  is  disbursed  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives, 

(2)  is  fixed  at  a  saved  rate,  and 

(3)  la  Increased  by  section  214(c)  of  the 
Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967  (81  Stat.  636; 
Public  Law  90-206;  2  U.S.C.  293c). 

Is  increased  by  10.05  per  centum. 

Sec.  6.  The  additional  com{>ensatlon  pro- 
vided by  this  directive  for  personnel  whose 
per  annum  compensation  Is  fixed  at  a  rate  of 
basic  compensation  plus  additional  compen- 
sation authorized  by  law  shall  be  considered 
a  part  of  basic  pay  for  the  purposes  of  sub- 
chapter III  of  chapter  83  of  UUe  5,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  civil  service  retire- 
ment. 

Sec.  7.  The  provisions  of  this  directive  shall 
become  effective  on  July  1,  1969. 

John  W.  McCosmack, 
Speaker,  U.S.  House  o/  Representatives. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  directive  Is  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Journal 


CERTAIN  MINORITY  EMPLOYEES. 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  privlliged  resolution  <H.  Res. 
441)  and  ask  for  its  Immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  441 
Resolution  relating  to  the  poaltlons  of  cer- 
tain minority  employees  In  tbe  House  of 
Representatives 

Resolved.  That,  until  otherwise  provided 
by  law — (1)  The  six  positions  of  minority 
employees  listed  In  House  Resolution  8. 
Ninety-first  Congress,  as  supplemented  by 
House  Resolution  238,  Ninety-first  Congress, 
and  House  Resolution  266,  Ninety-first  Con- 
gress, are  hereby  given  position  titles  In  the 
descending  order  in  which  those  six  positions 
are  listed  in  House  Resolution  8,  as  follows: 

(A)  the  position  title  of  the  position  listed 
first  Is  "Floor  Assistant  to  the  Minority'; 

(B)  the  position  title  of  the  position  listed 
second  is  "Floor  Assistant  to  the  Minority"; 

(C)  the  posiOon  title  of  the  position  listed 
third  is  "Floor  Assistant  to  the  Minority"; 

(D)  the  position  title  of  the  position  listed 
fourth  Is  "Floor  Assistant  to  the  Minority"; 


(E)  the  position  Utle  of  the  position  listed 
fifth  is  "Pair  Clerk  to  the  Minority";  and 

(F)  the  position  title  of  the  position  listed 
sixth  Is  "Steff  Director  to  the  Mlnortty". 

(3)  Appointments  to  each  position  for 
which  a  position  title  is  provided  by  sub- 
paragraph (1)  of  this  section  shall  be  made 
by  action  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(3)  The  rate  of  pay  q^  each  position  for 
which  a  position  title  Is  provided  by  sub- 
paragraph ( 1 )  of  this  section  shall  be  a  per 
annum  gross  rate  equal  to  the  annual  rate  of 
basic  pay  of  Level  V  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule in  section  6316  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  unless  a  different  rate  is  provided  for 
such  position  by  action  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Sec  3.  (a)  The  first  section  of  this  resolu- 
tion shall  not  affect  or  change  the  appoint- 
ments or  continuity  of  employment  of  those 
employees  who  hold  such  positions  on  the 
date  of  adoption  of  this  resolution. 

(b)  In  accordance  with  the  authority  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  under  sub- 
paragraph (3)  of  the  first  section  of  this 
resolution,  the  respective  per  annum  gross 
rates  of  pay  of  those  positions  for  which 
position  titles  are  provided  by  clauses  (C), 
(D),  (E),  and  (F)  of  subparagraph  (1)  of 
the  first  section  of  this  resolution  are  aa  fol- 
lows: 
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(1)  for  the  poeltlon  subject  to  clause  (O)  — 
*a9,l60: 

(3)  for  the  position  subject  to  clause 
(D)— •26,300; 

(8)  for  the  position  subject  to  clause 
(E)— •38,440;  and 

(4)  for  the  position  subject  to  subpara- 
gn4>h  (P)— •38.060. 

Sac.  3.  This  resolution  shall  become  ef- 
fective as  of  the  beginning  of  the  calendar 
month  In  which  this  resolution  Is  adopted. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table,  

ADDITION  TO  LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 

(Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  annoimce  that  In  addition  to  the 
program,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Philbin)  will 
call  up  under  unanimous  consent  to- 
morrow the  bill  S.  1647,  to  authorize  the 
release  of  100,000  short  tons  of  lead 
from  the  national  stockpile  and  the  sup- 
plemental stockpile. 


PERMISSION  FOR  JOINT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ATOMIC  ENERGY  TO  FILE 
A  REPORT  ON  THE  ANNUAL  AU- 
THORIZATION BILL 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  may  have  imtil 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report  on  the 
annual  authorization  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  which  we  have  been  debating  today, 
H.R.  6543. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CURRENT  SECRET  PEACE  NEGOTIATIONS 


(Mr.  HUNGATE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
days  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  after  whom  a 
School  of  Public  and  International  Af- 
fairs Is  now  named  at  Princeton,  and 
whose  goal  was  "open  covenants  openly 


arrived  at,"  a  phonograph  record  became 
quite  poptilar,  which  in  some  ways  sounds 
acutely  descriptive  of  our  current  secret 
pesu;e  negotiations.  The  record  was  by 
Moran  and  Mack  whom  Madison  Avenue 
today  would  have  to  call  "A  Duo  of  Sun- 
drenched Starlings."  People  who  actually 
saw  them  said  they  worked  under  the 
name  of  "Two  Black  Crows": 


MOEAN   AND   MACK 

What  was  yovir  idea  In  telling  that  man 
there  U  a  man  in  the  moon? 

I  believe  there  Is  a  man  on  the  moon — Do 
you? 

No,  I  don't 

WeU,  I  still  do. 

Well,  what  was  your  Idea  In  telling  that 
man  you  spoke  to  the  man  In  the  moon? 

I  never  said  he  answered  me — I  didn't 
say  that. 

WeU,  did  you  ever  see  the  man  In  tbe 
moon? 

WeU,  I  don't  believe  I  did. 

Did  you  ever  see  anybody  that  said  they  saw 
the  man  In  the  moon? 

I  dont  guess  so. 

Did  you  ever  see  anybody  that  said  they 
saw  anybody  who  said  they  saw  tbe  man  In 
the  moon? 

I'd  rather  not  be  bothered,  but  I  dreamed 
there  was  a  man  in  the  moon  and  I  be- 
lieve In  dreams.  I  never  did  until  one  night 
I  dreamed  I  was  eating  flannel  cakes  and 
when  I  woke  up  the  blanket  was  gone. 

TULSA     PRESSMEN'S     LOCAL     SUP- 
PORTS NEWSPAPER  ACT 

(Mr.  EDMONDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
have  received  a  copy  of  a  telegram  con- 
taining some  very  good  news  for  the 
101  of  us  who  are  sponsors  in  the  House 
of  the  Newspaper  Preservation  Act.  The 
telegram  was  sent  to  Senator  Philip  A. 
Hart,  whose  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  Legislation  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  currefitly  is 


CTTRRKNT   PEACE   NEGOTIATIONS 

What  was  your  idea  in  telling  these 
people  you  are  engaged  in  secret  peace 
talks? 

I  believe  we  are  engaged  in  secret  peace 
talks — do  you? 

No.  I  do  not. 

WeU.IstiUdo. 

Well,  what  was  your  idea  in  telling  peo- 
ple you  secretly  talked  to  the  NLF? 

I  never  said  they  answered  me — I  did 
not  say  that. 

WeU,  did  you  ever  see  these  secret 
peace  talks? 

Well,  I  do  not  believe  I  did. 

Did  you  ever  see  anybody  who  said 
they  took  part  in  the  secret  peace  talks? 

I  do  not  guess  so. 

Did  you  ever  see  anybody  who  said  that 
they  saw  anybody  who  took  part  in  the 
secret  peace  talks? 

Moran  and  Mack  had  a  good  script. 
You  really  cannot  blame  President 
Nixon  for  borrowing  from  it. 

holding  hearings  on  the  Newspaper  Pres- 
ervation Act. 

The  telegram  is  from  Tulsa  Local  No. 
226  of  the  International  Printing  Press- 
men and  Assistants  Union,  and  reports 
that  the  I(x:al  has  unanimously  adopted 
a  resolution  in  support  of  the  News- 
paper Preservation  Act. 

The  telegram  says,  in  partr 

We  have  been  tbe  beneficiaries  of  the  ef- 
ficiency, savings  and  stability  that  has  come 
since  the  organization  of  l^ilsa's  Newspaper 
Printing  C3ori>oratlon  thirty  years  ago.  We 
In  no  way  want  to  see  this  disturbed. 

The  Tulsa  local  also  points  out  that 


the  two  newspapers  served  by  the  News- 
paper Printing  Corp. — the  Tulsa  Daily 
World  and  the  Tulsa  Tribime — "are 
highly  regarded  for  their  dedication  to 
the  public  welfare  and  their  independ- 
ence in  news  and  editorial  voice." 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  those  in  orga- 
nized labor  who  oppose  this  legislation. 
The  people  of  this  local  are  fully  ac- 
quainted with  a  successful  newspaper 
Joint  operating  agreement,  and  they  sup- 
port the  legislation.  I  hope  they  are 
heard.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  this 
telegram  to  appear  in  the  Record. 

Tiri.sA,  Okla. 
Junes,  1969 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Habt. 
U.S.  Senator  from  Michigan. 
Chairman  Sub-Committee  of  the  Judiciary, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.: 

Tulsa  Local  No.  226  of  the  International 
Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants  Union 
unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  at  their 
meeting  of  this  date  virglng  passage  of  Senate 
Bill  1520  otherwise  known  as  the  Newspaper 
Preservation  Act.  We  have  been  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  efficiency,  savings  and  stability 
that  has  come  since  the  organization  of 
Tulsa's  Newspaper  Printing  Corporation 
thirty  years  ago.  We  In  no  way  want  to  see 
this  disturbed.  The  newspapers  we  produce 
are  highly  regarded  for  their  dedication  to 
the  public  welfare  and  their  independence 
In  news  and  editorial  voice.  Failure  to  pass 
this  legislation  could  saddle  our  newspapers 
with  extravagant  and  unnecessary  costs  and 
could  face  us  with  the  uncertain  and  chaotic 
conditions  this  local  lived  through  prior  to 
1940.  Our  resolution  further  directed  this 
telegram  sent  to  you.  CTongressman  Celler  of 
New  York  and  all  members  of  the  Oklahoma 
delegation  In  the  Congress. 

A.  J.  Booms, 

President. 

J.  E.  Thompson, 
Secretary. 

C.  W.  Pfeifeb. 
Recording  Secretary. 


FEDERAL  COURTS  HAVE  NO  JURIS- 
DICTION OVER  DISPUTES  BE- 
TWEEN MEMBER  AND  HOUSE 

(Mr.  FLYNT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
introduced  legislation  declaring  that  the 
Federal  courts  shall  have  no  jurisdiction 
over  disputes  between  an  individual 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  House  itself. 

Until  yesterday,  all  lawyers  and  stu- 

.^ents    of    the   law,    together   with    all 

judges  save  seven,  thought  that  was  the 

law  under  all  established  principles  of 

American  jurisprudence. 

In  the  case  of  Powell  against  McCor- 
mack  et  al.,  Judge  George  L.  Hart,  Jr.. 
of  the  UJS.  District  Court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  the  unanimous  panel 
of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  thought  that  such 
was  the  law.  The  district  court  denied 
jurisdiction  and  dismissed  the  action 
The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  unanimously  affirmed 
the  judgment  of  the  district  court. 

The  language  of  section  5  of  article  I 
of  the  Constitution  is  just  as  clear  as 
words  of  the  English  language  can  be: 

Each  House  shall  be  the  Judge  of  the  Elec- 
tions, Returns,  and  Qualifications  of  its  own 
Members  .  .  . 
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This  leglalatitm  when  enacted  will 
simply  affirm  what  everyone  until  yester- 
day believed  the  law  to  be. 

This  action  of  the  Congress  will  not  be 
without  precedents. 

Congress  possesses  the  power  of  in- 
vesting the  inferior  Federal  courts  with 
Jurisdiction  either  limited,  concurrent,  or 
exclusive  and  withholding  Jurisdiction 
from  them  in  the  exact  degree  and  char- 
acter which  to  Congress  and  to  Congress 
alone  may  seem  proper  for  the  public 
good. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  Lockerty  v.  Phillips,  319  U.S. 
182.  affirmed  this  principle  that  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  established 
three  coequal  and  coordinate  branches  of 
Government — the  legislative,  executive, 
and  Judicial — in  articles  I,  n,  and  m  of 
the  Constitution  respectively.  In  estab- 
lishing three  concurrent  and  coordinate 
branches  of  Government  those  who 
framed  the  Constitution  never  intended 
that  either  branch  could  assert  functions 
wfaiclv  «re  specifically  reserved  to  an- 
ether  branch. 

The  decision  in  the  case  of  Powell 
against  McCormaclc  et  al.,  handed  down 
by  the  Supreme  Court  on  yesterday. 
Monday.  June  16.  brings  about  a  direct 
confrontation  between  the  judicial  and 
legislative  branches. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  challenged  the 
authority  of  the  Congress  to  be  the  judge 
of  one  of  its  members  and  has  ascer- 
tained that  It,  the  Supreme  Court,  has 
that  authority.  Members  of  Congress 
may  differ  as  to  the  manner  of  respond- 
ing to  this  usxirpation  of  legislative 
power.  No  one  can  dispute  the  effective- 
ness of  the  intent  proposed  by  the  intro- 
duction of  this  legislation. 

All  Federal  coiuts  except  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  are  ordained 
and  established  by  the  Congress,  and  as 
such  possess  only  the  Jurisdiction  which 
Congress  confers. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  only  that  jurisdiction  con- 
ferred by  arUcle  m  of  the  ConstituUon. 
The  issue  raised  by  the  Supreme  Court 
decision.  Powell  against  McCormack, 
et  al..  Is  crystal  clear:  the  Congress  has 
the  j?ower  to  resolve;  it  may  accept  this 
legislation  and  thereby  ttfflrm  its  sov- 
ereignty as  a  coequal  and  coordinate 
branch  of  Government;  or  it  may  reject 
this  legislation  and  thereby  acquiesce 
In  the  unprecedented  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 


POWELL  CASE  LAYS  FOUNDATION 
FOR  JUDICIAL  OVERSIGHT  OF 
CONGRESS 

(Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  hia  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  this 
body  was  in  session  yesterday  the  news 
media  reported  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  case  of  Powell  against 
McCormack.  Merely  from  the  advices  of 
the  news.  I  felt  Impelled  to  caution  our 
colleagues  of  the  underlying  danger  of 
tills  most  recent  usurpation  of  power  by 
ttat*  members  of  that  Court— and  to  warn 
of  the  constitutional  crisis  which  this 
decision  precipitates. 

Overnight  I  have  had  the  opportunity 


to  read  the  decision  itself,  and  I  find  it  Is 
a  fitting  valedictory  from  Earl  Warren, 
whose  claim  to  fame  is  now  clearly  staked 
out.  History  will  record  his  tenure  as 
one  of  constant  intemperate  assaults  on 
the  Constitution.  Whether  history  will 
record  that  the  Constitution  survived  his 
attacks  is  largely  up  to  this  House. 

I  urge  every  Member  of  this  body — 
and  especially  those  who  are  trained  in 
the  discipline  of  the  law — to  personally 
and  carefully  read  this  decision.  I  urge 
that  we  all  undertake  a  study  of  the 
pleadings,  the  briefs,  and  arguments; 
and  the  decisions  of  the  district  court  and 
of  the  court  of  appeals.  We  must  make 
some  decisions  in  this  House,  and  our 
decisions  should  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  our  own  responsible  understanding 
of  the  constitutional  division  of  powers 
tn  our  system  of  government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  decision  of  the  Court 
should  become  a  law  school  model  of  ju- 
dicial impropriety.  The  Court  reaches 
out  to  discover  a  constitutional  question 
upon  which  it  might  rule.  In  doing  so  it 
reasons  and  at  least  inferentially  decides 
In  five  complex  areas,  as  outlined  on 
page  7  of  the  opinion: 

Respondents  press  upon  us  a  variety  of 
arguments  to  support  the  court  below;  they 
will  be  considered  In  the  following  order.  ( 1 ) 
Events  occurring  subsequent  to  the  grant  of 
certiorari  have  rendered  this  litigation  moot. 
(2)  The  Speech  or  Debate  Clause  of  the 
Constitution.  Art.  I.  $  6.  Insulates  respond- 
ents' action  from  Judicial  review.  (3)  The 
decision  to  exclude  Petitioner  Powell  Is  sup- 
ported by  the  power  granted  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  expel  a  member.  (4> 
This  Court  lacks  subject  matter  Jurisdic- 
tion over  petitioners'  action.  (5)  Even  If 
subject  matter  Jurisdiction  is  present,  this 
litigation  la  not  Justiciable  either  under  the 
general  criteria  established  by  this  Court 
or  because  a  pollUcal  question  Is  Involved. 

The  Court  discusses  at  length  the 
difference  between  the  power  of-  this 
House  to  "exclude"  and  its  power  to 
"expel."  In  remarkable  contrast  to  its 
erroneous  decision  to  ignore  history  in 
the  1954  school  decisions  when  history 
was  plainly  against  the  construction 
which  the  Court  desired  to  give  to  the 
14th  amendment,  the  Court  now  occupies 
25  pages  of  its  62 -page  opinion  with  a 
tortured  study  of  the  history  of  par- 
liamentary exclusion  and  expulsion  since 
16th-century  EIngland.  In  doing  so,  it 
only  i-einforces  the  reasoning  of  Judge 
McGowan  below,  when  he  pointed  out 
the  absurdity  of  the  distinction  in  the 
case: 

Appellant  Powell's  cause  of  action  for  a 
Judicially  compelled  seating  thus  boils  down, 
m  my  view,  to  the  narrow  Issue  of  whether 
a  member  found  by  his  oolleaguea  ...  to 
have  engaged  in  official  misconduct  must, 
because  of  the  accidents  of  timing,  be  for- 
mally admitted  before  he  can  be  either  in- 
vestigated or  expelled.  The  sponsor  of  the 
motion  to  exclude  stated  on  the  floor  that 
he  was  proceeding  on  the  theory  that  the 
power  to  expel  Included  the  power  to  ex- 
clude, provided  a  2/3  vote  was  forthcoming. 
It  was.  Therefore,  success  for  Mr.  Powell  on 
the  merits  would  mean  that  the  District 
Court  must  admonish  the  House  that  It  is 
form,  not  substance,  that  should  govern  In 
great  afTalts,  and  accordingly  command  the 
House  members  to  act  out  a  charade.  (129 
U.S.  App.  D.C..  at  383-384.  396  F.  2d,  at 
806-607.) 

Such   cases   as   Bond   against  Floyd, 
Dombrowski   against   Eastland,  Tenney 


against  Brandhove  and  Baker  against 
Carr,  in  which  the  Court  has  established 
dangerous  constitutional  precedents  one 
at  a  time  are  cited  in  support  of  its  cxir- 
rent  decision.  What  this  means  In  short 
Is  that  since  succeeding  attacks  on  the 
Constitution,  unresisted  by  the  people  or 
by  the  Congress,  have  now  weakened  its 
protections  in  many  major  respects,  the 
time  is  ripe  to  administer  the  final  blow. 

If  we  accept  the  principle  that  the 
Court  can  act  at  all  in  this  area.  If  it  can 
tell  us  that  the  exclusion  was  without 
authority,  then  it  can  review  any  other 
action  we  take  In  the  matter.  It  can  re- 
view the  punishment  which  has  been 
imposed — not  only  In  substance,  but  in 
procedure.  Suppose  that  the  power  of  this 
House  to  punish  a  Member  is  to  be 
limited  by  due  process.  Who  Is  to  deter- 
mine the  procedure?  There  is  left  in  the 
case,  for  the  resolution  of  the  lower 
courts,  the  question  of  injunction  of  not 
only  the  employees  of  this  House,  but  of 
you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

For  the  convenience  of  our  colleagues, 
I  insert  the  conclusion  of  the  Court  at 
the  end  of  its  opinion,  and  the  dissent  of 
Association  Justice  Potter  Stewart,  fol- 
lowing my  remarks: 

t       CONCXUSION 

To  summarize,  we  have  determined  the 
following:  (1)  This  case  has  not  been 
mooted  by  Powell's  seating  In  the  91st  Con- 
gress. (2)  Although  this  action  should  be 
dismissed  against  respondent  Congressmen, 
it   may   be   sustained   against    their   agents. 

(3)  The  90th  Congress"  denial  of  member- 
ship to  Powell  cannot  be  treated  as  an 
expuUlon.  (4)  We  have  Jurisdiction  over  the 
subject  matter  of  this  controversy.  (5)  The 
case  Is  Justiciable. 

Further,  analysis  of  the  "textual  commit- 
ment" under  Art.  I,  §  5  (see  Part  VI.  Section 
B(l)),  has  demonstrated  that  In  Judging 
the  qualifications  of  Its  members  Congress 
la  limited  to  the  standing  qualifications  pre- 
scribed In  the  Constitution.  Respondents 
concede  that  Powell  met  these.  Thus,  there 
is  no  need  to  remand  this  case  to  determine 
whether  he  was  entitled  to  be  seated  In  the 
90th  Congress.  Therefore,  we  hold  that,  that 
since  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  Jr..  was  duly 
elected  by  the  voters  of  the  18th  Congres- 
sional District  of  New  York  and  was  not 
ineligible  to  serve  under  any  provision  of 
the  Constitution,  the  House  was  without 
power  to  exclude  him  from  Its  membership. 

Petitioners  seek  additional  forms  of 
equitable  relief,  Including  mandamus  for 
the  release  of  Petitioner  Powell's  back  pay. 
The  propriety  of  such  remedies,  however,  is 
more  appropriately  considered  In  the  first 
Instance  by  the  courts  below.  Therefore,  as  to 
Respondents  McCormack,  Albert,  Ford,  Cel- 
ler,  and  Moore,  the  Judgment  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Cclimibla  Circuit 
Is  affirmed.  As  to  Respondents  Jennings. 
Johnson,  and  Miller,  the  Judgment  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Circuit  Is  reversed  and  the  case  is  re- 
manded to  that  court  with  Instructions  to 
enter  a  declaratory  Judgment  and  for  fur- 
ther proceedings  consistent  with  this 
opinion. 

It  is  so  ordered. 

SuPKZME  Cotnrr  or  the  UNrrxs  States — No. 
138. — OCTOBCS  TEaif,  1968 

ADAM    CLAYTON   POWUX,   JK..  XT  AL.,   PnTTION- 
K»8,  V.  JORlf  W.  If  CCOailACK  XT  At.' 

On  Writ  of  Certiorari  to  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Circuit 

(June  16, 1969.] 
Ma.  JxTSTicx  SrswAaT,  dissenting. 
I  believe  that  eventi  which  have  taken 
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place  since  certiorari  was  granted  in  this 
case  on  November  18.  1968,  have  rendered 
it  moot,  and  that  the  Court  shotUd  there- 
fore refrain  from  deciding  the  novel,  diffi- 
cult, and  delicate  constitutional  queetlons 
which  the  case  presented  at  Its  inception. 
I 

The  essential  purpose  of  this  lawsuit  by 
Congressman  Powell  and  members  of  his  con- 
stituency was  to  regain  the  seat  from  which 
he  was  barred  by  the  90th  Congress.  That 
purpose,  however,  became  Impossible  of  at- 
tainment on  January  3,  1969,  when  the  90th 
Congress  passed  Into  history  and  the  9l8t 
Congress  came  Into  being.  On  that  date,  the 
petitioner's  prayer  for  a  Judicial  decree  re- 
straining enforcement  of  House  Resolution 
No.  278  and  commanding  the  respondents 
to  admit  Congressman  Powell  to  membership 
in  the  90th  Congress  became  Incontestably 
moot. 

The  petitioners  assert  that  actions  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  91st  Con- 
gress have  prolonged  the  controversy  raised 
by  Powell's  exclusion  and  preserved  the  need 
for  a  Judicial  declaration  in  this  case.  I  be- 
lieve, to  the  contrary,  that  the  conduct  of 
the  present  House  of  Representatives  con- 
firms the  mootness  of  the  petitioners'  suit 
against  the  90th  Congress.  Had  Powell  been 
excluded  from  the  91st  Congress,  he  might 
argue  that  there  was  a  "continuing  contro- 
versy" concerning  the  exclusion  attacked  in 
this  case.'  And  such  an  argument  might  be 
sound  even  though  the  present  House  of 
Representatives  is  a  distinct  legislative  body 
rather  than  a  continuation  of  Its  predeces- 
sor,* and  though  any  grievance  caused  by 
conduct  of  the  91st  Congress  Is  not  redress- 
able  in  this  action.  But  on  January  3,  1969, 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  9l8t 
Congress  admitted  Congressman  Powell  to 
membership,  and  he  now  sits  as  the  Repre- 
sentative of  the  18th  Congressional  District 
of  New  York.  With  the  90th  Congress  ter- 
minated and  Powell  now  a  member  of  the 
91st,  It  cannot  seriously  be  contended  that 
there  remains  a  Judicial  controversy  between 
these  parties  over  the  power  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  exclude  Powell  and  the 
power  of  a  court  to  order  him  reseated.  tTn- 
derstandably,  neither  the  Court  nor  the  pe- 
titioners advance  the  wholly  untenable  prop- 
osition that  the  continuation  of  this  case 
can  be  founded  on  the  Infinitely  remote  pos- 
sibility that  Congressman  Powell,  or  any 
other  Representative,  may  someday  be  ex- 
cluded for  the  same  reasons  or  in  the  same 
manner.  And  becatise  no  foreseeable  possi- 
bility of  such  future  conduct  exists,  the  re- 
spondents have  met  their  heavy  burden  of 
showing  that  "subsequent  events  made  It 
absolutely  clear  that  the  allegedly  wrongful 
behavior  could  not  reasonably  be  expected 
to  recur."  United  States  v.  Concentrated 
Phosptiate  Export  Assn.,  393  VS.  199,  203.« 

The  petitioners  further  argue  that  this 
case  cannot  be  deemed  moot  because  of  the 
principle  that  "the  voluntary  abandonment 
of  a  practice  does  not  relieve  a  court  of  ad- 
judicating ita  legaUty  .  .  ."  Gray  v.  Sanders. 
372  VS.  368.  376.<  I  think  it  manifest,  how- 
ever, that  this  principle  and  the  cases  enun- 
ciating it  have  no  application  to  the  present 
case.  In  the  first  place,  this  case  does  not 
involve  "the  voluntary  abandonment  of  a 
practice."  Rather  it  became  moot  because 
of  an  event  over  which  the  respondents  had 
no  control — the  expiration  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress. Moreover,  unlike  the  cases  relied  on 
by  the  petitioners,  there  has  here  been  no 
on-going  course  of  conduct  of  indefinite  du- 
ration against  which  a  permanent  Injunction 
Is  necessary.  Thus,  It  cannot  be  said  of  the 
respondents'  actions  In  this  case,  as  it  was 
of  the  conduct  sought  to  be  enjoined  In 
Grey,  for  example,  that  "the  practice  is  deep- 
ly rooted  and  long  standing,"  id.,  or  that. 
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without  judicial  relief,  the  respondents 
would  be  "free  to  return  to  [their]  old  ways." 
United  States  v.  W.  T.  Orant  Co.,  345  U.S. 
629,  632.'  Finally,  and  most  important,  the 
"voluntary  abandonment"  rule  does  not  dis- 
pense with  the  requirement  of  a  continuing 
controversy,  nor  could  it  under  the  defini- 
tion of  the  Judicial  power  in  Article  in 
of  the  Constitution.  Voluntary  cessation  of 
unlawful  conduct  does  make  a  case  moot  "If 
the  defendant  can  demonstrate  that  there 
is  no  reasonable  expectation  that  the  wrong 
will  be  repeated."  Id.,  at  633.*  Since  that  is 
the  situation  here,  the  case  would  be  moot 
even  if  it  could  be  said  that  It  became  so  by 
the  House's  "voluntary  abandonment"  of  Its 
"practice"  of  excluding  Congressman  Powell. 

The  petitioners'  proposition  that  conduct 
of  the  9lBt  Congress  has  perpetuated  the 
controversay  Is  based  the  fact  that  House 
Resolution  No.  2 — the  same  resolution  by 
which  the  House  voted  to  seat  Powell — fined 
him  $35,000  and  provided  that  hU  seniority 
was  to  conunence  as  of  the  date  he  became  a 
member  of  the  91st  Congress.'  That  punish- 
ment, it  is  said,  "arises  out  of  the  prior  ac- 
tions of  the  House  which  originally  impelled 
this  action."  It  Is  indisputable,  however, 
that  punishment  of  a  House  member  In- 
volves constitutional  Issues  entirely  distinct 
from  those  raised  by  exclusion,*  and  that  a 
punishment  in  one  Cong^'ess  is  in  no  legal 
sense  a  "continuation"  of  an  exclusion  from 
the  previous  Congress.  A  Judicial  determina- 
tion that  the  exclusion  was  improper  would 
have  no  bearing  on  the  constitutionality  of 
the  punishment,  nor  any  conceivable  prac- 
tical Impact  on  Powell's  stattis  in  the  91st 
Congress.  It  is  thus  clear  that  the  only  con- 
nection between  the  exclusion  by  the  90th 
Congress  and  the  punishment  by  the  91st 
Is  that  they  were  evidently  based  on  the 
same  asserted  derelictions  of  Congressman 
Powell.  But  this  action  was  not  brought 
to  exonerate  Powell  or  to  expunge  the  legis- 
lative findings  of  his  wrong-doing;  Its  only 
purpose  was  to  restrain  the  action  taken  In 
consequence  of  those  findings — Powell's 
exclusion. 

Equally  without  substance  is  the  petition- 
ers' contention  that  this  case  Is  saved  from 
mootness  by  application  of  the  asserted 
"principle"  that  a  case  challenging  allegedly 
unconstitutional  conduct  cannot  be  rendered 
moot  by  further  unconstitutional  conduct 
of  the  defendants.  Under  this  hypothesis,  It 
is  said  that  the  "Court  can  not  determine 
that  the  conduct  of  the  House  on  January  3, 
1969  has  mooted  this  controversy  without 
Inferentially,  at  least,  holding  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  House  of  that  day  was  legal  and 
constitutionally  permissible."  If  there  Is  in 
our  Jurisprudence  any  doctrine  remotely  re- 
sembling the  petitioners'  theory — which  they 
offer  without  reference  to  any  authority — 
it  has  no  conceivable  relevance  to  this  case. 
For  the  events  of  January  3,  1969,  that  made 
this  case  moot  were  the  termination  of  the 
90th  Congress  and  Powell's  seating  in  tlie 
91st,  not  the  punishment  which  the  petition- 
ers allege  ,to  have  been  unconstitutional. 
That  punishment  Is  wholly  Irrelevant  to  the 
question  of  mootness  and  Is  in  no  wise  be- 
fore the  Court  In  this  case. 

The  passage  of  time  and  Intervening  events 
have  therefore,  made  it  impossible  to  afford 
the  petitioners  the  principal  relief  they 
sought  in  tills  case.  If  any  aspect  of  the  case 
remains  alive,  it  is  only  Congressman  Powell's 
Individual  claim  for  the  salary  of  which  he 
was  deprived  by  his  absence  from  the  90th 
Congress.*  But  even  if  that  claim  can  be  said 
to  prevent  this  controversy  from  being  moot, 
which  I  doubt,  there  is  no  need  to  reach 
the  fundamental  constitutional  issues  that 
the  Court  today  undertakes  to  decide. 

This  Court  has  not  In  the  past  found  that 
an  incidental  claim  for  back  pay  preserves  the 
controversy  between  a  legislator  and  the 
legislative  body  which  evicted  him,  once  the 
term  of  his  eviction  has  expired.  Alejandrino 


V.  Quezon.  271  U.S.  528,  was  a  case  nearly 
identical  to  that  before  the  Court  today.  The 
petitioner  was  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Philippines  who  had  been  suspended  for  one 
year  for  assaulting  a  colleague.  He  brought 
an  action  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Philip- 
pines against  the  elected  members  of  the 
Senate  >°  and  its  officers  and  employees  (the 
President,  Secretary,  Sergeant-at-Arms,  and 
Paymaster) ,  seeking  a  writ  of  mandamus  and 
an  injunction  restoring  him  to  his  seat  and  to 
all  the  privileges  and  emoluments  of  office. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  Philippines  dis- 
missed the  action  for  want  of  Jurisdiction 
and  Alejandrino  brought  the  case  here,>> 
arguing  that  the  suspension  was  not  author- 
ized by  the  Philippine  Autonomy  Act,  a 
statute  which  Incorporated  most  of  the  pro- 
visions of  Article  I  of  the  United  States 
Constitution." 

Because  the  period  of  the  suspension  had 
expired  while  the  case  was  pending  on  cer- 
tiorari, a  unanimous  Court,  in  an  opinion 
by  Chief  Justice  Taft,  vacated  the  Judgment 
and  remanded  the  case  with  directions  to  dis- 
miss it  as  moot.  To  Alejandrlno's  claim  that 
bis  right  to  back  pay  kept  the  case  alive,  the 
Court  gave  the  following  answer,  which,  be- 
cause of  its  particular  pertinency  to  this  case. 
I  quote  at  length : 

"It  may  be  suggested,  as  an  objection  to 
our  vacating  the  action  of  the  court  below, 
and  directing  the  dismissal  of  the  petition 
as  having  become  a  moot  case,  that,  while 
the  lapse  of  time  has  made  unnecessary  and 
futile  a  writ  of  mandamus  to  restore  Senator 
Alejandrino  to  the  Island  Senate,  there  still 
remains  a  right  on  his  port  to  the  recovery 
of  his  emoluments,  which  were  withheld  dur- 
ing his  suspension,  and  that  we  ought  to 
retain  the  case  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing whether  he  may  not  have  a  mandamus 
for  this  purpose.  ...  It  Is  sufficient  for  the 
Court  to  deal  with  this  feature  of  the  case, 
which  is  reaUy  only  a  mere  Incident  to  the 
main  question  made  in  the  petition  and  con- 
sidered In  the  able  and  extended  brief  of 
counsel  for  the  petitioner,  and  the  only  brief 
before  us.  That  brief  Is  not  In  any  pcut  of  it 
directed  to  the  subject  of  emoluments,  nor 
does  It  refer  us  to  any  statute  or  to  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  by  which  the  method  of  pay- 
ing Senators'  salaries  is  provided,  or  in  a  defi- 
nite way  describe  the  duties  of  the  officer  or 
officers  or  committee  charged  with  the  minis- 
terial function  of  paying  them. 

•  •  •  •  • 

".  .  .  the  remedy  of  the  Senator  would 
seem  to  be  by  mandamus  to  compel  such 
official  In  the  discharge  of  his  ministerial 
duty  to  pay  him  the  salary  due,  and  the 
presence  of  the  Senate  as  a  party  would  be 
unnecessary.  Should  that  official  rely  upon 
the  resolution  of  the  Senate  as  a  reaeon  for 
refusing  to  comply  with  his  duty  to  pay  Sen- 
ators, the  validity  of  such  a  defense  and  the 
validity  of  the  resolution  might  become  a 
judicial  question  affecting  the  personal  right 
of  the  complaining  Senator,  properly  to  be 
dlsppsed  of  m  such  action,  but  not  requiring 
the  presence  of  the  Senate  as  a  party  for  Its 
adjudication.  The  right  of  the  petitioner  to 
his  salary  does  not  therefore  Involve  the 
very  serious  issue  raised  in  this  petition  as 
to  the  power  of  the  Philippine  Supreme  Court 
to  compel  by  mandamus  one  of  the  two  leg- 
islative bodies  constituting  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government  to  rescind  a  reso- 
lution adopted  by  it  in  asserted  lawful  dis- 
cipline of  one  of  its  members,  for  disorder 
and  breach  of  privilege.  We  think,  now  that 
the  main  question  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
suspension  has  become  moot,  the  incidental 
issue  as  to  the  remedy  which  the  suspended 
Senator  may  have  in  recovery  of  his  emolu- 
ments, if  Illegally  withheld,  should  properly 
be  tried  in  a  separate  proceeding  against  an 
executive  officer  or  officers  as  described.  As  we 
are  not  able  to  derive  from  the  petition  suffi- 
cient Information  upon  which  properly   to 
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afford  aucta  »  remedy.  w«  must  treat  the 
whole  oauae  a*  mooc  and  act  accordingly. 
Tbla  action  on  our  part  of  course  Is  without 
prejudice  to  a  suit  by  Senator  Alejandrlno 
against  the  proper  executive  olBcer  or  com- 
mittee by  way  at  mandamus  or  otherwise  to 
obtain  payment  of  the  salary  which  may 
have  been  unlawfully  withheld  from  him." 
371   US    at  533.  534-536."* 

Both  of  the  factors  on  which  the  Court  re- 
lied in  AlejandTino  are  present  in  this  case. 
Indeed,  the  salary  claim  is  an  even  more 
incidental  and  subordinate  aspect  of  thia 
case  than  it  was  of  Alejandrino.'*  And  the 
availability  of  effective  relief  for  that  claim 
against  any  of  the  present  respondents  is  far 
from  certain.  As  in  AUjandrtno.  the  briefs 
and  memoranda  submitted  by  the  parties  In 
this  case  contain  virtually  no  discussion  of 
this  question — the  only  question  of  remedy 
remaining  in  the  case.  It  appears  from  rel- 
evant provisions  of  law,  however,  that  the 
8ergeant-at-Arms  of  the  House — an  official 
newly  elected  by  each  Congress  ''' — is  respon- 
sible for  the  retention  and  disbursement  to 
Congressmen  of  the  funds  appropriated  for 
their  salaries.  These  funds  are  payable  from 
the  Treasury  '*  upon  requisitions  pre- 
sented •by  the  Sergeant-at-Arms.  who  Is  en- 
trostec*  -with  keeping  the  books  and  ac- 
counts "for  the  compensation  and  mileage  of 
Members."  ■'  A  Congressman  who  has  pre- 
sented his  credentials  and  taken  the  oath  of 
office  "  Is  entitled  to  be  paid  monthly  on  the 
basis  of  certificates  of  the  Clerk  "  and  Speak- 
er of  the  House.*  Powell's  prayer  for  a  man- 
damus and  an  injunction  against  the  Ser- 
geant-at-Arms is  presumably  based  on  this 
statutory   scheme. 

Several  important  questions  remain  unan- 
swered, however,  on  this  record.  Is  the  Ser- 
geant-at-Anns    the   only    necessary    defend- 
ant? If  so,  the  case  is  surely  moot  as  to  the 
other     respondents,     including     the     House 
members,  and  they  should  be  dismissed  as 
parties   on   that   ground   rather    than    after 
resolution   of   difficult   constitutional    ques- 
tions under  the  Speech  and  Debate  Clause. 
But  it  is  far  from  clear  that  Powell  has  an 
appropriate  or  adequate  remedy  against  the 
remaining  respondents.   For  if  the   Speaker 
does  not  issue  the  requisite  certificates  and 
Congress  does  not  rescind  Resolution  278.  can 
the  House  agents  be  enjoined  to  act  in  direct 
contravention  of  the  orders  of  their  employ- 
ers?   Moreover,    the    office    of    Sergeant-at- 
Arms  of  the  90th  Congress  has  now  expired, 
and    the    present    Sergeant-at-Ai-ms    serves 
the    91st     Congress.    If    he    were    made    a 
party    in    that    capacity,    would    he    have 
the   authority — or   could   the   91st   Congress 
confer  the  authority — to  disburse  money  for 
a  salary   owed   to   a    Representative   in   the 
prevlotis     Congress,     particularly     one     who 
never   took   the   oath   of   office?   Presumably 
funds  have  not  been  appropriated  to  the  91st 
Congress  or  requisitioned  by  Its  Sergeant-at- 
Arms  for  the  payment  of  salaries  to  mem- 
bers of  prior  Congresses.  Nor  is  It  ascertain- 
able from  this  record  whether  money  appro- 
priated for  Powell's  salary  by  the  90ih  Con- 
gress, if  any.  remains  at  the  disposal  of  the 
current   House   and    lu   Sergeant-at-Arms.^ 
There  are,  then  substantial  questions  as  to 
whether,  on  his  salary  claim,  Powell  could 
obtain  relief  against  any  or  all  of  these  re- 
spondents. On  the  other  hand,  If  he  was  en- 
titled  to  salary   as   a  memt>er   of    the   90th 
Congress,   he  has  a  certain   and  completely 
satisfactory  remedy  In  an  action  for  a  money 
Judgment  against  the  United  States  in  the 
Court  of  Claims.-  While  that  court  could  not 
have  ordered   Powell   reseated   or  entered   a 
declaratory   Judgment  on   the  constitution- 
ality of  his  exclusion. "^  it  is  not  disputed  that 
the  Court  of  Claims  could  grant  hlnr<  a  money 
Judgment  for  lost  salary  on  the  ground  that 
his  discharge  from   the  Hoiise   violated   the 
Constitution.    I    would    remit    Congressman 
Powell  to  that  remedy,  nnd   not  simply   be- 
cause of  the  serious  doubts  about  the  avail- 
ability of  th«  one  he  now  pursues.  Bven  if 


the  mandatory  relief  sought  by  Powell  is  ap- 
propriate and  could  be  effective,  the  Court 
should  insist  that  the  salary  claim  be  liti- 
gated in  a  context  that  would  clearly  obviate 
the  need  to  decide  some  of  the  constitutional 
questions  with  which  the  Court  grapples 
today,  and  might  avoid  them  al together. '<  In 
an  action  In  the  Court  of  claims  for  a  money 
Judgment  against  the  United  States,  there 
would  be  no  question  concerning  the  Impact 
of  the  Speech  and  Debate  Clause  on  a  suit 
against  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  their  agents,  and  questions  of 
Jurisdiction  and  Justiciability  would.  If 
raised  at  all.  be  In  vastly  different  and  more 
conventional  form. 

In  short,  dismissal  of  Powell's  action  against 
the  legislative  branch  would  not  In  the  slight- 
est prejudice  his  money  claim,"  and  it  would 
avoid  the  necessity  of  deciding  constitutional 
issues  which,  in  the  petitioners'  words, "touch 
the  bedrock  of  our  political  system  [and] 
.strike  at  the  very  heart  of  representative  gov- 
ernment." If  the  fundamental  principles  re- 
.st  raining  courts  from  unnecessarily  or  pre- 
maturely reaching  out  to  decide  grave  and 
perhaps  unsettling  constitutional  questions 
retain  any  vitality,  see  Ashwander  v.  TVA, 
297  US.  288,  346-348  (BrandeU,  J.,  concur- 
ring ) .  surely  there  have  been  few  cases  more 
demanding  of  their  application  than  thU  one. 
And  those  principles  are  entitled  to  special 
respect  In  suits,  like  this  suit,  for  declaratory 
and  Injunctive  relief,  which  it  Is  within  a 
court's  broad  discretion  to  withhold.  "We 
have  cautioned  against  declaratory  Judg- 
ments on  issues  of  public  moment,  even  fall- 
ing short  of  constitutionality.  In  speculative 
situations."  Public  Affairs  Press  v.  Rickover, 
369  U.S.  111.  112.  "Especially  where  govern- 
mental action  is  Involved,  courts  should  not 
intervene  unless  the  need  for  equitable  re- 
lief is  clear,  not  remote  or  speculative."  Eccles 
v.  Peoples  Bank  of  Lakexoood  Village,  333  U.S. 
426.431. 

If  this  lawsuit  Is  to  be  prolonged,  I  would 
at  the  very  least  not  reach  the  merits  without 
ascertaining  that  a  decision  can  lead  to  some 
effective  relief.  The  Court's  remand  for  de- 
termination of  that  question  implicitly  rec- 
ognizes that  there  may  be  no  remaining 
controversy  between  the  Petitioner  Powell 
and  any  of  these  respondents  redressabl*  by  a 
court,  and  that  Its  opinion  today  may  be 
wholly  advisory.  But  I  see  no  good  reason  for 
any  court  even  to  pass  on  the  question  of 
the  availability  of  relief  against  any  of  these 
respondents.  Because  the  essential  purpose  of 
the  action  against  them  is  no  longer  attain- 
able and  Powell  has  a  fully  adequate  and  far 
more  appropriate  remedy  for  his  incidental 
back  pay  claim.  I  would  withhold  the  discre- 
tionary relief  prayed  for  and  terminate  this 
lawsuit  now.  Powell's  claim  for  salary  may 
not  be  dead,  but  this  case  against  all  these 
respondents  is  truly  moot.  Accordingly,  I 
would  vacate  the  Judgment  below  and  re- 
mand the  case  with  directions  to  dismiss  the 
complaint. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  See,  e.  g..  United  States  v.  Concentrated 
Phosphate  Export  Assn.,  393  U.S.  199.  202-204; 
Carroll  v.  President  and  Commissioners  of 
Princess  Ann,  393  U.S.  176,  178-179. 

-  See  Gojack  v.  United  States,  384  U.S.  702, 
707.  n.4  ("Neither  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives nor  Its  committees  are  continuing 
bodies.)":  McGratn  v.  Daugherty,  273  U.S. 
135.  181.  Forty-one  of  the  present  members 
of  the  House  were  not  members  of  the  90th 
Congress:  and  two  of  the  named  defendants 
In  this  action,  Messrs.  Moore  and  Curtis,  are 
no  longer  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Moreover,  the  officer-employees  of 
the  House,  such  as  the  Sergeant-at-Arms, 
are  re-elected  by  each  new  Congress.  See  n.  16, 
infra. 

See  also  United  States  v.  W.  T.  Grant  Co., 
345  U.S.  629.  633:  United  States  v.  Aluminum 
Co.  of  America,  148  P.  2d  446.  448.  The  Court 
has  only  recently  concluded  that  there  was 
no  •controversy"  In  Golden  v.  Ztcickler. 


U.S.  .  because  of  "the  fact  that  it  was 

most  unlikely  that  the  congressman  would 
again    be    a    candidate    for    Congress."    Id., 

at .  It  can  hardly  b«  maintained  that  the 

likelihood  of  the  House  of  Representatives' 
again  excluding  Powell  is  any  greater. 

'  See  also  United  States  v.  W.  T.  Grant  Co., 
345  US.  629.  632-633:  Local  74,  United  Bhd 
of  Carpenters  <fr  Joinders  v.  NLRB,  341  U.S. 
707.  716:  Walling  v.  Helmerich  A  Payne,  Inc., 
323  U.S.  37.  43:  Hecht  Co.  v.  Bowles,  321  U.S. 
321.  327:  United  States  v.  Trans- Uiaaouri 
Freight  Assn.,  166  U.S.  290.  307-310. 

-  With  the  exception  of  Gray,  the  "con- 
tinuing controversy"  cases  relied  on  by  the 
petitioners  were  actions  by  the  Government 
or  its  agencies  to  halt  illegal  conduct  of 
the  defendants,  and,  by  example,  of  others 
engaged  in  similar  conduct.  See  cases  cited. 
supra,  nn.  1,  3,  4.  The  principle  that  volun- 
tary abandonment  of  an  Illegal  practice  will 
not  make  an  action  moot  is  especially.  If  not 
exclusively,  applicable  to  such  public  law  en- 
forcement suits. 

"Private  parties  may  settle  their  controver- 
sies at  any  time,  and  rights  which  a  plain- 
tiff may  have  had  at  the  time  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  action  n>ay  terminate 
before  Judgment  is  obtained  or  while  the 
case  Is  on  appeal,  and  in  any  such  case 
the  court,  being  Informed  of  the  facts,  will 
proceed  no  further  In  the  action.  Here,  how- 
ever, there  has  been  no  extinguishment  of 
the  rights  ...  of  the  public,  the  enforce- 
ment of  which  the  Government  has  en- 
deavored to  proc\ire  by  a  Judgment  of  a 
court.  .  .  .  The  defendants  cannot  foreclose 
those  rights  nor  prevent  the  assertion  there- 
of by  the  Government  as  a  substantial  trus- 
tee for  the  public  under  the  act  of  Congress, 
by  (voluntary  cessation  of  the  challenged 
conduct)."  United  States  v.  Trans- Missouri 
Freight  Assn.,  166  U.S.,  at  309. 

The  considerations  of  public  enforcement 
of  a  statutory  or  regulatory  scheme  which 
inhere  in  those  cases  are  not  present  in  this 
lltigaUon. 

•  Certainly  In  every  decision  relied  on  by 
the  petitioners  the  Court  did  not  reject  the 
mootness  argument  solely  on  the  ground 
that  the  illegal  practice  had  been  volimtarily 
teraxinated.  In  each  it  proceeded  to  deter- 
mine that  there  was  in  fact  a  continuing 
controversy. 

'  House  Resolution  No.  2  pivvlded  in 
pertinent  part: 

"(2)  That  as  punishment  Adam  Clayton 
Powell  be  and  hereby  is  fined  the  sum  of 
•26.000.  said  sum  to  be  paid  to  the  Clerk  to 
be  disposed  of  by  him  according  to  law.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  House  is  directed  to 
deduct  $1,150  per  month  from  the  salary 
otherwise  due  the  said  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
and  pay  the  eaiae  to  said  Clerk  until  said 
•25.000  fine  Is  fully  paid. 

"(3)  That  as  further  punishment  the 
seniority  of  the  said  Adam  Clajrton  Powell  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  commence  as 
of  the  date  he  takes  the  oath  as  a  Member  of 
the  91st  Congress." 

The  petitioners'  argument  that  the  case  Is 
kept  alive  by  Powell's  loss  of  seniority,  see 
ante,  at  — ,  Is  founded  on  the  mistaken 
assumption  that  the  loss  of  seniority  is 
attributable  to  the  exclusion  from  the  90th 
Congress  and  that  seniority  would  auto- 
matically be  restored  if  that  exclusion  were 
declared  unconstitutional.  But  the  fact  is 
that  Powell  was  stripped  of  seniority  by  the 
action  of  the  91st  Congress,  action  which  is 
not  Involved  in  this  case  and  which  would 
not  be  affected  by  Judicial  review  of  the 
exclusion  from  the  90tb  Congress.  Moreover, 
even  It  the  conduct  of  the  91st  Congress  were 
challenged  In  this  case,  the  Court  would 
clearly  have  no  power  whatsoever  to  pose 
upon  the  propriety  of  such  Internal  affairs 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

'  Article  I,  i  5,  of  the  Constitution  specifi- 
cally empowers  each   House  to  "punish  its 
Members  for  disorderly  Behaviour." 
"  The  salary  claim  Is  personal  to  Congress- 
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Doan  Powell,  and  the  other  petitioners  there- 
fore clearly  have  no  further  Interest  in  this 
lawsuit. 

"The  Philippines  Senate  was  composed  of 
24  Senators,  22  of  whom  were  elected,  and 
two  of  whom  were  appointed  by  the  Gover- 
nor General.  Alejandrlno  was  one  of  the 
two  appointees.  See  271  U.S.,  at  531-532. 

"Under  the  Philippine  Autonomy  Act.  30 
Stat.  646,  this  Court  had  Jurisdiction  to 
examine  by  writ  of  error  the  final  Judgments 
and  decrees  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
PhllUppine  Islands  in  cases  under  the  Con- 
stitution or  statutes  of  the  United  States. 
A  subsequent  statute  substituted  the  writ 
of  certiorari.  39  Stat.  726. 

"  "Section  18  |of  the  Autonomy  Act]  pro- 
vides that  the  Senate  and  House  respectively 
shall  be  the  sole  Judges  of  the  elections,  re- 
turns and  qualifications  of  their  elective 
members,  and  each  House  may  determine  the 
rules  of  its  proceedings,  punish  Its  members 
for  disorderly  behavior,  and  with  the  con- 
currence of  two-thirds  expell  any  elective 
members.  The  Senators  and  Representatives 
shall  receive  an  annual  compensation  for 
their  services  to  be  ascertained  by  law  and 
paid  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  Philippine 
Islands.  Senators  and  Representatives  shall 
in  all  cases,  except  treason,  felony  and  breach 
of  the  peace,  be  privileged  from  arrest  dur- 
ing their  attendance  at  the  session  of  their 
resiiective  Houses  and  in  going  to  and  re- 
turning from  the  same;  and  for  &nj  speech 
or  debate  In  either  House  they  shall  not  be 
questioned  in  any  other  place."  271  U.S..  at 
532. 

"The  petitioners  rely  on  the  following 
passage  from  Bond  v.  Floyd,  386  U.S.  116.  128. 
n.  4.  as  dispositive  of  their  contention  that 
the  salary  claim  prevents  this  case  from  being 
moot: 

"A  question  was  raised  in  oral  argiiment 
as  to  whether  this  case  might  not  be  moot 
since  the  session  of  the  House  which  ex- 
cluded Bond  was  no  longer  in  existence.  The 
State  has  not  pressed  this  argvunent,  and 
it  could  not  do  so.  because  the  State  has 
stipulated  that  if  Bond  succeeds  on  this 
appeal  he  will  receive  back  salary  for  the 
term  from  which  he  was  excluded." 

I  do  not  bellere  that  this  off-hand  dictum 
In  Bond  Is  determinative  of  the  issue  of  moot- 
ness in  this  case.  In  the  first  place,  as  the 
Court  in  Bond  noted,  it  was  not  there  con- 
tended by  amy  party  that  the  case  was  moot. 
Moreover,  contrary  to  the  implication  of  the 
statement,  the  legislative  term  from  which 
Bond  was  excluded  had  not  ended  at  the 
time  of  the  Court's  decision.  (The  Court's 
decision  was  announced  on  December  6, 
1966;  Bond's  term  of  office  expired  on  De- 
cember 31,  196S.)  In  any  event,  be  had  not 
been  seated  in  a  subsequent  term,  so  the 
continuing  controversy  had  not  been  iren- 
dered  clearly  moot  by  any  action  of  the 
Georgia  House,  as  it  has  here  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  91st  Congress.  No 
one  suggested  la  Bond  that  the  money  claim 
was  the  only  issue  left  in  the  case.  Further- 
more, the  considerations  which  governed  the 
Court's  decision  in  AlejaTidrino  were  simply 
not  present  In  Bond.  Because  of  the  State's 
stipulation,  there  was  no  doubt,  as  there  is 
here,  see  infra,  at  ,  that  the  Court's  de- 
cision would  lead  to  effective  relief  with 
respect  to  Bond's  salary  claim.  And  finally, 
there  was  no  suggestion  that  Bond  bad  an 
alternative  remedy,  as  Powell  has  here,  see 

infra,  at ,  by  which  he  could  obtain  full 

relief  without  requiring  the  Court  to  decide 
novel  and  delicate  constitutional  issues. 

'*  Alejandrino  was  the  only  petitioner  In 
the  case,  and  since  he  was  an  appointed 
Senator,  it  appears  that  there  was  no  group 
of  voters  who  remained  without  representa- 
tion of  their  choice  In  the  Senate  during  his 
suspension. 

"2U.S.C.  S83. 

'•U.S.  Const..  Art.  I.  I  6;  2  UJ8.C.  I  47. 

"  2  US.C.  $180,78. 

'•aU.S.C.i36. 


'•2U.S.C.  J34. 

"2U5.C.  5  48. 

^The  respondents  allege  without  contra- 
diction that  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  does  not 
have  sufficient  funds  to  pay  Congressman 
Powell's  back  salary  claims.  Separate  appro- 
priations for  the  salaries  of  Congressmen  are 
made  in  each  fiscal  year,  see,  e.g.,  80  Stat. 
354,  81  Stat.  127,  82  Stat.  398,  and,  according 
to  the  respondents,  "it  Is  the  custom  of  the 
Sergeant  to  turn  back  to  the  Treasury  all 
unexpended  funds  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal 
year."  Thus,  the  only  funds  still  held  by  the 
Sergeant  are  said  to  be  those  appropriated 
for  the  present  fiscal  year  commencing  July  1, 
1968. 

'•"The  Court  of  Claims  shall  have  Juris- 
diction to  render  Judgment  upon  any  claim 
against  the  United  States  founded  either 
upon  the  Constitution,  or  any  Act  of  Con- 
gress  "  28  U.S.C.   :  1491.  The  district 

courts  have  concurrent  Jurisdiction  over  such 
claims  only  In  amoiuits  less  than  •10.000. 
28  U.S.C.  i  1346. 

»  United  States  v.  King,  —  U.S.  — .  "Hie 
petitioners  suggest  that  the  Inability  of  the 
Court  of  Claims  to  grant  such  relief  might 
make  any  remedy  In  that  oourt  Inadequate. 
But  since  Powell's  only  remaining  Interest 
in  the  case  is  to  collect  his  salary,  a  money 
Judgment  in  the  Court  of  Claims  would  be 
Just  as  good  as,  and  probably  better  than, 
mandatory  relief  against  the  agents  of  the 
House.  The  petitioners  also  suggest  that  the 
Court  of  Claims  would  be  unable  to  grant 
relief  because  of  the  pendency  of  Powell's 
claim  In  another  oourt,  28  U.S.C.  i  1500,  but 
that  would,  of  course,  constitute  no  obstacle 
If.  as  I  suggest,  the  Court  should  order  this 
action  dismissed  on  grounds  of  mootness. 

^'It  Is  possible,  for  example,  that  the 
United  States  in  such  an  action  would  not 
deny  Powell's  entitlement  to  the  salary  but 
would  seek  to  offset  that  sum  against  the 
amounts  which  Powell  was  found  by  the 
House  to  have  appropriated  unlawfully  from 
Government  coffers  to  his  own  use. 

^Relying  on  Bank  of  Marin  v.  England, 
386  VS.  99,  101,  the  petitioners  complain 
that  It  would  Impose  undue  hardship  on 
Powell  to  force  him  to  "start  all  over  again" 
now  that  he  has  come  this  far  in  the  present 
suit.  In  view  of  the  Court's  remand  of  this 
case  for  further  proceedings  with  respect  to 
Powell's  remedy,  it  Is  at  least  doubtful  that 
remitting  him  to  an  action  In  the  Court 
of  Claims  would  entail  much  more  cost  and 
delay  than  will  be  Involved  in  the  present 
case.  And  the  Inconvenience  to  litigants  of 
further  delay  or  litigation  has  never  been 
deemed  to  Justify  departure  from  the  sound 
principle,  rooted  in  the  Constitution,  that 
Important  Issues  of  constitutional  law 
should  be  decided  only  if  necessary  and  in 
cases  presenting  concrete  and  living  con- 
troversies. 


A  BILL  TO  AMEND  THE  POOD 
STAMP  ACT 

(Mrs.  MAY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  her  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act.  This  bill  represents  the  ad- 
ministration's recommendations  for  a 
more  efifective  stamp  program.  The  need 
for  such  action  was  first  ably  and  dra- 
matically presented  to  the  Congress  by 
President  Nixon  in  his  message  of  May 
6.  This  bill  also  incorporates  the  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  10967,  a  bill  I  recently  in- 
troduced to  amend  the  Pood  Stamp  Act. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  I  have  been  closely  as- 
sociated with  the  operation  of  the  food 
stamp  program.  I  feel  that  the  changes 


sought  by  the  administration  will,  for 
the  first  time,  place  the  program  on  a 
truly  effective  legislative  base — one  that 
will  permit  the  program  to  be  soundly 
administered;  one  that  will  permit  it  to 
effectively  contribute  to  the  elimination 
of  himger  and  severe  malnutrition. 

These  are  the  elements  that  have  led 
me  to  that  conclusion: 

It  recognizes  that  there  must  be  a 
joint  Pederal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ment sharing  of  responsibility; 

It  actively  seeks  the  involvement  of 
the  private  sector; 

It  concentrates  financial  aid  upon  the 
poorest  of  the  poor — among  whom  him- 
ger and  severe  malnutrition  are  most 
prevalent; 

It  retains  the  principle  of  self-help 
but  places  it  on  a  practical  basis; 

It  insures  that  those  who  participate 
will  have  a  real,  rather  than  an  illuslon- 
ary,  opportunity  to  purchase  an  ade- 
quate diet; 

It  recognizes  that  supportive  food  and 
nutrition  education  is  a  critical  element 
in  the  total  program  to  improve  national 
dietary  standards ; 

It  properly  places  upon  States  thc-je- 
sponsibllity  for  insuring  that  the  needy — 
wherever  they  reside — should  have  access 
to  a  food  assistance  program;  and 

Pinally,  it  recognizes  that  food  pro- 
grams should  not  be  plarmed  and  oper- 
ated in  isolation  from  other  social  wel- 
fare programs.  In  fact,  it  looks  forward 
to  the  time  when  special  food  programs 
no  longer  may  be  necessary. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  carefully  re- 
view the  provisions  of  this  bill.  I  am 
confident  that  they  will  find  it  a  care- 
fully developed  and  practical  approach. 
It  promises  not  more  than  it  can  de- 
liver. 

The  food  stamp  program  is  now  op- 
erating in  nearly  1,500  areas  throughout 
the  country.  It  is  benefiting  more  than 
3  million  people.  But  even  more  needy 
I>eople  in  those  nearly  1300  areas  should 
be  utilizing  it.  The  bill  I  am  sponsoring 
will  eliminate  some  of  the  unnecessary 
barriers  to  participation.  It  will  permit 
more  of  our  neediest  people  to  invest, 
according  to  their  means,  in  an  oppor- 
tunity for  improved  family  nutrition. 

The  President  has  not  asked  simply 
for  more  money  for  food  stamps.  He  has 
wisely  placed  first  emphasis  on  develop- 
ing a  soimder,  more  effective  food  stamp 
program. 

In  the  past  2  years,  there  has  been 
dramatic  new  evidence  of  the  social 
costs  of  poor  diets,  especially  among  the 
young.  With  the  bill  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing, the  Congress  has  the  opportu- 
nity to  move  to  eliminate  those  social 
costs  in  a  country  where  its  abundance 
of  food  is  its  greatest  national  resource. 

The  bill  and  section-by-sectlon  analy- 
sis follow: 

H.R.  12223 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964, 

as  amended 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  cusembled.  That  Sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964.  is 
amended  to  read  as  follovra: 

"It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
Congress,  in  order  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  that  the  Nation's  abundance  of  food 
should  be  utilized  cooperatively  by  the  States, 
the  Federal  Government,  local  governmental 
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units,  «xul  other  agenclea  to  safeguard  the 
liealtb  and  well-being  of  the  Nation's  popu- 
lation and  raise  levels  of  nutrition  among 
low-Income  households.  The  Congress  hereby 
finds  that  the  limited  food  purchasing  power 
of  low-Income  households  contributes  to 
hunger  and  malnutrition  among  members  of 
such  households.  The  Congress  further  ttnds 
that  Increased  utilization  of  foods  In  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  adequate  national 
levels  of  nutrition  will  promote  the  distri- 
bution In  a  beneficial  manner  of  our  agri- 
cultural abundances  and  will  strengthen  our 
agricultural  economy,  as  well  as  result  In 
more  orderly  marketing  and  distribution  of 
food.  To  alleviate  such  hunger  and  malnu- 
trition, a  food  stamp  program  Is  herein  au- 
thorized which  will  permit  low-Income 
households  to  purchase  a  nutritionally  ade- 
quate diet  through  normal  channels  of 
trade." 

Sac.  a.  SubaecUons  ( a )  and  ( b  >  of  SecUon  4 
of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964,  as  amended, 
are  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  formu- 
late and  administer  a  food  stamp  program 
under  which,  at  the  request  of  the  State 
agency,  eligible  households  within  the  State 
shall  bv'-provlded  with  an  opportunity  to 
oMaln  a-TMjtrltlonally  adequate  diet  through 
the  Issuance  to  them  of  a  coupon  allotment 
which  shall  have  a  greater  monetary  value 
than  the  charge  to  be  paid  for  such  allotment 
by  eligible  households.  The  coupons  so  re- 
ceived by  such  households  shall  be  used  only 
to  purchase  food  frc»n  retail  food  stores 
which  have  been  approved  for  participation 
In  the  food  stamp  program.  Coupons  Issued 
and  used  as  provided  In  this  Act  shall  be 
redeemable  at  face  value  by  the  Secretary 
through  the  facilities  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States. 

"(b)  In  areas  where  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram Is  In  operation,  there  shall  be  no  dis- 
tribution of  federally  donated  foods  to  house- 
holds under  the  authority  of  any  other  law 
except  that  distribution  thereunder  may  be 
made:  (1)  during  temporary  emergency  sit- 
uations when  the  Secretary  determines  that 
commercial  channels  of  food  distribution 
have'  been  disrupted  because  of  a  disaster; 
(3)  on  request  of  the  State  agency,  for  such 
period  of  time  as  the  Secretary  determines 
necessary,  to  effect  an  orderly  transition  In 
an  area  in  which  the  distribution  of  federally 
donated  foods  to  households  Is  being  replaced 
by  a  food  stamp  program:  or  (3)  on  request 
of  the  State  agency  Lf  the  State  agrees  to 
finance,  from  funds  available  to  the  State  or 
political  subdivisions  thereof,  all  of  the  costs, 
subsequent  to  the  delivery  of  such  foods 
within  the  State,  of  handling,  storing,  and 
Issuing  federally  donated  food  to  eligible 
households  In  the  area." 

Sec.  3.  Section  5  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1964.  as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read  as  foN 
lows: 

"(a)  Except  for  the  temporary  participa- 
tion of  households  that  are  victims  of  a  dis- 
aster as  provided  In  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  participation  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram shall  be  limited  to  those  households 
whose  income  and  other  financial  resources 
are  determined  to  be  substantial  limiting  fac- 
tors in  permitting  them  to  purchase  a  nutri- 
tionally adequate  diet. 

"(b)  The  Secretary,  In  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, shall  establish  uniform  national  stand- 
ards of  eligibility  for  participation  by  house- 
holds In  the  food  stamp  program  and  no  plan 
of  operation  submitted  by  a  State  agency 
shall  be  approved  unless  the  standards  of 
eligibility  meet  those  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary. The  standards  established  by  the 
Secretary,  at  a  minimum,  shall  prescribe  the 
amounts  of  household  Income  and  ether  <1- 
nanclal  resources  to  be  used  as  criteria  of 
eligibility:  Provided.  That  the  Secretary  may 
also  establish  temporary  emergency  stand- 
ards of  eligibility,  without  regard  to  income 
and  other  financial  resources,  for  households 
that  are  victims  of  a  disaster  which  disrupted 


commercial  channels  of  food  distribution 
when  he  determines  that  such  households 
are  in  need  of  temporary  food  assistance,  and 
that  commercial  channels  of  food  distribu- 
tion have  again  become  available  to  meet  the 
temporary  food  needs  of  such  households." 

Sbc.  4.  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  Section 
7  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964.  as  amended, 
are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  face  value  of  the  coupon  allot- 
ment which  State  agencies  shall  be  author- 
ized to  Issue  to  any  households  certified  as 
eligible  to  participate  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram shall  be  in  such  amount  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  to  be  the  cost  of  a  nutrition- 
ally adequate  diet. 

"(b)  The  maximum  amount  which  State 
agencies  shall  be  authorized  to  charge  any 
eligible  household  for  the  coupon  allotment 
Issued  to  it  shall  not  exceed  30  per  centum 
of  the  household's  Income:  Provided.  That 
coupon  allotments  may  be  issued  without 
charge  to  household*  with  little  or  no  in- 
come or  other  financial  resources  under 
standards  of  eligibility  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary." 

Sec.  S.  Subsection  (e)  of  Section  10  of  the 
Food  SUmp  Act  of  1964.  as  amended,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

•The  State  agency  of  each  State  desiring 
to  participate  In  the  food  stamp  program 
shall  submit  for  approval  a  plan  of  operation 
specifying  the  manner  In  which  such  pro- 
gram will  be  conducted  within  the  State,  the 
political  subdivisions  within  the  State  In 
which  the  State  desdres  to  conduct  the  pro- 
gram, and  the  effective  dates  of  participation 
by  each  such  political  subdivision.  In  addi- 
tion, such  plan  of  operation  shall  provide, 
among  such  other  provisions  as  may  by  regu- 
lations be  required,  the  following:  (1)  the 
specific  standards  to  be  used  In  determining 
the  eligibility  of  applicant  households;  (2) 
that  the  State  agency  shall  undertake  the 
certification  of  applicant  households  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  general  procedures  and 
personnel  standards  used  by  them  in  the 
certification  of  applicants  for  benefits  under 
the  federally  aided  public  assistance  pro- 
grams: (3)  safeguards  which  restrict  the  use 
or  disclosure  of  information  obtaioed  from 
applicant  households  to  persons  directly 
connected  with  the  administration  or.  en- 
forcement of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or 
the  regulations  Issued  pursuant  to  this  Act; 
(4)  for  the  submission  of  such  reports  and 
other  Information  as  from  time  to  time  may 
be  required:  (5)  that  the  State  agency  shall 
undertake  effective  action.  Including  the  use 
of  services  provided  by  other  federally  funded 
agencies  and  organizations,  to  Inform  low- 
Income  households  concerning  the  avail- 
ability and  benefits  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram and  ensure  the  participation  of  eligible 
households;  and  (6)  for  the  granting  of  a 
fair  hearing  and  a  prompt  determination 
thereafter  to  any  household  aggrieved  by  the 
action  of  a  State  agency  under  any  provision 
of  Its  plan  of  operation  as  it  affects  the  par- 
ticipation of  such  household  in  the  food 
stamp  program.  Upon  the  Joint  approval  of 
the  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  the  State  plan  may 
provide  for  withholding  the  amount  to  be 
paid  by  a  household  (or  its  coupon  allotment 
from  any  payment  made  by  the  State  agency 
to  such  household  under  a  federally  aided 
public  assistance  program,  if  such  with- 
holding is  authorized  by  such  household.  In 
approving  the  participation  of  the  sub- 
divisions requested  by  each  State  in  Its  plan 
of  operation,  the  Secretary  shall  provide  for 
an  equitable  and  orderly  expansion  among 
the  several  States  In  accordance  with  their 
relative  need  and  readiness  to  meet  their  re- 
quested effective  dates  of  participation." 

Sec  6.  Subsection  (b)  of  SecUon  15  of  the 
Pood  Stamp  \c\.  of  1964,  as  amended.  Is 
nmend?d  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pay 
t->  each  St<ite  agency  an  amount  equal  to  50 
>er  centum  of  the  sum  of:  (1)  the  direct 
^.ii.iry.    travel,    unu    travel-related   cost    (in- 


cluding such  fringe  benefits  aa  are  normally 
paid)  of  personnel,  including  the  inunedlate 
supervisors  of  such  personnel,  for  such  time 
as  they  are  employed  in  taking  the  action 
required  under  the  provisions  of  subsection 
10(e)(6)  of  this  Act  and  In  making  certi- 
fication determinations  for  households  other 
than  those  which  consist  solely  of  recipients 
of  welfare  assistance;  (2)  the  direct  salary, 
travel,  and  travel-related  costs  (Including 
such  fringe  benefits  as  are  normally  paid)  of 
personnel  for  such  time  as  they  are  employed 
as  hearing  officials  under  section  10(e)  of 
the  Act;  and  (3)  an  amount  equal  to  35 
per  centum  of  the  cost  computed  under  <  1 ) 
and  (3)." 

Sbc.  7.  Section  16(a)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated not  In  excess  of  $316,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969.  $610,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  such 
sums  as  the  Congress  may  appropriate  for 
the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1971,  June  30. 
1972  and  June  30,  1973,  and  not  In  excess  of 
such  sum  as  may  hereafter  be  authorized  by 
Congress  for  any  subsequent  fiscal  year. 
Sums  appropriated  under  this  section  shall, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other 
law,  continue  to  renuUn  available  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  until  expended.  Such 
portion  of  any  such  appropriation  as  may 
be  required  to  pay  for  the  value  of  the  cou- 
pon allotments  Issued  to  eligible  households 
which  Is  In  excess  of  the  charges  paid  by 
such  hoiiseholds  for  such  allotments  shall  be 
transfeired  to  and  made  a  part  of  the  sepa- 
rate account  created  under  section  7(d)  of 
this  Act.  This  Act  shall  be  carried  out  only 
with  funds  appropriated  from  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury  for  that  specific  pur- 
pose and  In  no  event  shall  it  be  carried  out 
with  funds  derived  from  permanent 
appropriations." 

Sec.  8.  State  plans  of  operation  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultiu-e  under  the 
Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  prior 
to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  amendments 
thereto  by  this  Act  shall  continue  In  effect 
until  such  plans  are  changed  to  accord  with 
such  amendments:  ProtHded,  That  no  such 
previously  approved  plan  shall  remain  un- 
changed for  more  than  IBO  days  after  the 
enactment  of  such  amendments. 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
after  June  30,  1970,  shall  not  approve,  or 
continue  the  approval  of,  the  participation 
of  any  State  in  the  food  stamp  program  or 
the  program  for  the  distribution  of  federally 
donated  foods  to  households  unless  the  State 
makes  provision  for  the  operation  of  one  of 
such  programs  In  each  political  subdivision 
within  such  State:  Provided,  That  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  may  extend  the  period  for 
compliance  with  this  section  to  June  30, 
1971.  upon  notification  by  the  Governor  of 
any  State  that  State  legislative  action  is 
required  to  provide  authority  or  funds  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  this  section  and 
that  the  legislature  of  such  State  will  not 
convene  In  regular  session  between  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  June  30,  1970: 
Prortded  further.  That  federally  donated 
foods  may  be  made  available,  under  terms 
and  conditions  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  to  meet  temporary  emergency 
food  needs  of  disaster  victims  of  those  States 
not  approved  in  accordance  with  this  section 
for  participation  In  the  food  stamp  program 
or  the  program  for  the  distribution  of  fed- 
erally  .ionated   foods  to  households. 

(b)  In  making  provision  In  accordance 
with  subsection  (a)  of  the  section  for  oper- 
ation of  a  food  stamp  program  In  any  politi- 
cal subdivision,  the  State  shall  provide  for 
the  distribution  of  federally  donated  food 
to  households  In  such  political  subdivision 
until  the  request  by  the  State  agency  for 
the  food  stamp  program  In  such  political 
subdivision  has  been  approved  by  the  Secre- 
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tary  of  Agriculture  In  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  section  10(e)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  relating  to 
the  equitable  and  orderly  expansion  of  the 
food  stamp  program  among  the  several 
States. 

~  SBCnOW-BY-SXCTION    ANALYSIS 

sBcnoN  1 

This  section  of  the  bill  amends  section  2 
of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964,  aa  amended. 

While  retaining  the  original  policy  of  the 
Act  that  the  Nation's  abundance  of  food 
should  be  utilized  to  raise  levels  of  nutrition 
among  low-lnoome  households,  the  amend- 
ment changes  the  Declaration  of  Policy  to 
reflect  the  finding  of  Congress  that  the  lim- 
ited food  purchasing  power  of  low-income 
households  contributes  to  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition. It  also  changes  the  current  gen- 
eral purpose  of  the  Act  from  that  of  "raising 
levels  of  nutrition"  to  that  of  enabling  eli- 
gible hoiiseholds  "to  purchase  a  nutritionally 
adequate  diet". 

SECTION   a 

This  section  of  the  bill  revises  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  of  section  4  of  the  Act. 

Subjection  4(a)  of  the  Act  sets  forth  a 
general  description  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram authorized  by  the  Act.  Th«  proposed 
amendment,  by  deleting  the  words  "more 
nevly"  from  the  first  sentence  of  the  sub- 
section, will  authorize  the  Secretary  to  for- 
mulate and  administer  a  food  stamp  program 
which  will  provide  eligible  households  with 
an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  nutritionally  ade- 
quate diet,  rather  than  one  which  merely 
approaches  thU  goal.  Other  provisions  of  the 
subsection  remain  imchanged. 

The  revlsiona  in  subsection  4(b)  continue 
current  authorities  to  temporarily  o]}erate  a 
commodity  distribution  program  In  a  food 
stamp  area  where  a  natural  or  other  disaster 
disrupts  commercial  food  distribution  chan- 
nels. The  subsection  contemplates  that.  In 
the  event  of  such  a  disaster,  federally  do- 
nated conunodltlee  may  be  used  to  assist  In 
mass  feeding  of  households  that  are  victims 
of  the  disaster  and,  when  necessary,  for  dis- 
tribution to  individual  households  in  the 
immediate  aftermath  of  such  a  disaster  un- 
til commercial  food  distribution  facilities 
are  again  operating  and  the  households  have 
access  to  tbMn. 

In  some  disaster  situations,  conunerclal 
food  distribution  channels  may  become  op- 
erative and  available  In  some  sections  of  a 
food  stamp  ai«a  before  they  are  available 
in  others.  Therefore,  revisions  are  also  pro- 
posed In  section  6  of  the  Act  to  authorize 
temporary  food  assistance  through  the  food 
stamp  program  to  households  that  are  vic- 
tims of  a  disaster,  if  and  when  such  action 
Is  feasible.  Thus,  flexibility  Is  provided  in 
making  the  most  effective  use  of  Federal  re- 
sotirces  to  provide  emergency  food  assistance 
to  households  when  disasters  dlsi'upt  com- 
mercial food  distribution  facilities  or  pre- 
vent disaster  victims  from  temporary  access 
to  such  faclllUss. 

The  bill  also  amends  subsection  4(b)  to 
authorize  the  simultaneous  operation  of 
both  the  food  stamp  and  commodity  dis- 
tribution programs  in  the  same  political 
subdivision  In  other  than  temporary  situa- 
tions caused  by  natural  or  other  disasters 
when  commercial  food  distribution  facilities 
are  disrupted.  At  the  request  of  the  State 
agency,  such  simultaneous  operations  can  be 
authorized  during  the  period  deemed  neces- 
sary (the  Initial  months)  to  effect  an  orderly 
transition  from  the  Commodity  Distribution 
Program  to  the  Food  Stamp  Program.  During 
such  a  transition  period.  Federal  payments 
would  be  available  to  help  finance  wlthln- 
State  administrative  costs  to  the  same  ex- 
tent such  Federal  payments  are  now,  or  may 
be,  authorized  under  each  of  the  two  pro- 
grams. If  the  State  agency  requests  simul- 
taneous operation  for  a  period  of  time  be- 
yond that  deemed  necessary  for  an  orderly 
transition  to  a  stamp  program,  or  If  the  Stat* 


agency  wishes  to  institute  the  Commodity 
Distribution  Program  in  an  existing  food 
stamp  area,  the  full  cost  of  handling  and 
issuing  the  commodities  in  the  food  stamp 
area  would  be  at  the  expense  of  the  State 
agency  or  the  local  government  unit. 

SBCrXON    3 

This  section  of  the  bill  revises  section  6 
of  the  Act. 

The  proposed  amendment  retains  the  con- 
cept that  the  food  stamp  program  shall  be 
limited  to  households  whose  Income  and  re- 
sources are  substantial  limiting  factors  In 
the  attainment  of  a  nutritionally  adequate 
diet.  However,  unlike  the  current  Act  which 
provides  that  maximum  income  limitations 
shall  be  consistent  with  those  used  by  the 
State  agency  In  the  administration  of  its 
federally  aided  public  assistance  programs, 
the  amendment  directs  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture, In  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  to  estab- 
lish, from  time  to  time,  new  uniform  na- 
tional standards  of  eligibility.  At  a  mini- 
mum, these  new  uniform  standards  will  In- 
clude the  amounts  of  Income  and  other 
financial  resources  to  be  used  as  eligibility 
criteria  for  households  of  various  sizes.  The 
Secretary  would  also  be  authorized  to  estab- 
lish eligibility  standards  to  meet  the  tem- 
porary food  needs  of  hotiseholds  through  the 
food  stamp  program  when  such  households 
have  been  victims  of  disasters  which  have 
disrupted  commercial  food  distribution  fa- 
cilities If  such  facilities  have  again  become 
available  to  meet  these  temporary  needs. 

SECTION    4 

This  section  of  the  bill  revises  section  7  of 
the  Act. 

Subsection  7(a)  of  the  Act  would  be 
amended  to  provide  that  the  value  of  the 
total  coupon  allotment  to  be  Issued  to  eligi- 
ble households  will  be  equal  to  the  cost  of  a 
nutritionally  adequate  diet,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary. 

Subsection  7(b)  of  the  Act  also  would 
be  changed  to  provide  a  new  basis  for  deter- 
mining the  charges  to  be  made  (the  pur- 
chase requirements)  for  coupon  allotments. 
Unlike  the  present  Act,  which  provides  that 
households  shall  be  charged  an  amount  de- 
termined to  be  equivalent  to  their  normal 
expenditures  tor  food,  the  proposed  amend- 
ment directs  the  Secretary  to  limit  such 
charges  to  an  amount  not  in  excess  of  30 
percent  of  Income. 

Under  the  revised  language  it  is  intended 
that  an  increasing  percentage  of  Income  will 
be  charged  as  the  Income  of  the  household 
Increases  but  that  no  household  will  be 
charged  more  than  the  maximum  of  30  per- 
cent of  its  Income  specified  in  the  amend- 
ment. Compared  with  the  current  level  of 
coupon  charges,  the  revised  system  would 
provide  relatively  larger  reductions  In  cou- 
pon charges  for  those  eligible  hoviseholds 
with  the  lowest  incomes,  among  whom  the 
incidence  of  hunger  and  seriotis  malnutri- 
tion Is  considered  to  be  most  prevalent. 

The  revised  language  of  subsection  7(b)  of 
the  Act  also  authorizes  the  issuance  of  cou- 
pon allotments  without  charge  to  house- 
holds with  little  or  no  income,  under  stand- 
ards of  eligibiUty  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary. It  is  expected  that,  currently,  these 
income  standards  of  eligibility  for  free  cou- 
pons will  be  set  at  a  level  of  about  $30  In 
monthly  income  for  a  household  of  four 
members. 

SECTION    8 

This  section  of  the  bill  revises  subsection 
10(e)  of  the  Act. 

While  retaining  all  of  the  existing  mini- 
mum provisions  to  be  included  In  the  plan 
of  operation  to  be  submitted  by  a  State 
agency  which  desires  to  participate  in  the 
program,  the  proposed  amendment  adds  two 
new  requirements,  as  well  as  language  which 
win  permit  households  to  authorize  the 
withholding    of    coupon    purchase    require- 


ments from  their  public  assistance  pay- 
ments. 

New  language  added  by  the  amendment 
would  place  a  positive  responsibility  upon 
the  State  agency  to  take  effective  action  to 
inform  low-income  people  about  the  pro- 
gram and  to  encourage  the  participation  of 
eligible  households.  In  undertaking  such 
outreach  actions,  the  State  agency  would 
be  required  to  utilize  the  resources  of  other 
federally  fimded  agencies  such  as  those  fi- 
neoiced  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act,  as  amended. 

State  plans  of  operation  also  would  be  re- 
quired to  Include  provisions  under  which  the 
State  agencies  will  grant  fair  hearings  to 
households  aggrieved  by  action  of  the  State 
agencies. 

The  i*evlsed  language  also  provides  that, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare,  a  State  agency  may  es- 
tablish a  system  under  which  a  food  stamp 
hoxisehold  may  elect  to  have  its  charge  for 
the  coupon  allotment  withheld  from  Its  pub- 
lic assistance  check.  The  State  agency  could 
then  automatically  mall  the  monthly  coupon 
allotment  to  certified  public  assistance 
households.  State  agencies  may  now  issue 
coupons  by  mall  but  households  must  remit 
coupon  charges  to  the  State  agency  each 
month  before  the  coupons  can  be  mailed. 

SECTION    6 

Tills  section  revises  subsection  16(b»  of 
the  Act. 

The  revised  language  will  continue  to  pro- 
vide for  Federal  payments  to  assist  States  in 
the  costs  they  incur  in  the  certification  of 
non-welfare  households.  Federal  payments 
now  are  available  to  pay  a  portion  of  the 
salary  and  travel  costs  of  merit  system  case- 
workers (and  their  Immediate  supervisors) 
used  to  make  certification  determinations  in 
the  local  counterpart  offices  of  the  State  wel- 
fare agency.  The  new  language  will  provide 
Federal  payments  to  assist  States  in  the 
salary  and  travel  costs  incurred  by  personnel 
who  undertake  the  outreach  actions  required 
under  the  new  subsection  10(e)(5)  and 
those  who  act  as  hearing  officials  under  the 
new  requirement  for  a  State  fair  hearing 
procedure.  It  is  deemed  to  be  In  the  interest 
of  the  program  to  recognize  the  additional 
costs  to  States  in  insuring  that  there  is  a 
prompt  and  equitable  system  under  which 
households  can  appeal  Sta^  and  local  de- 
cisions concerning  their  program  eligibility 
or  basis  of  participation. 

SECTION    7 

This  section  of  the  bill  revises  subsection 
16(a)  of  the  Act. 

The  proposed  amendment  provides  for  ap- 
propriation authorities  for  the  program 
through  the  fiscal  year  1973.  It  also  author- 
izes any  portion  of  the  sums  appropriated 
for  any  fiscal  year  which  are  not  expended 
In  that  fiscal  year  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

SECTION   8 

This  section  of  the  bill  does  not  amend 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964,  as  amended.  It 
provides  for  a  period,  not  to  exceed  six 
months,  in  which  existing  State  plans  ol 
operation  may  remain  in  effect  while  'changes 
required  in  the  plans  by  the  proposed  amend- 
ments are  being  made  by  the  State  agencies 
and  the  Federal  Oovemment.  It  is  expected 
that  State  agencies  will  be  able  to  carry  out 
some  changes  in  their  plans  of  operation  be- 
fore others.  In  such  cases  these  changes  can 
be  put  Into  effect  as  soon  as  they  have  been 
approved  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  10  of  the  Act. 

SECTION    9 

This  section  of  the  bill  does  not  amend  t  he 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964,  as  amended. 

Section  9  establishes  a  new  requirement 
that  each  State  shall  provide  for  the  opera- 
tion of  a  food  stamp  or  commodity  distribu- 
tion program  in  each  of  Its  potltlcnl  sub- 
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dlTlaions  If  TTSDA  food  aoslstAnce  is  to  be 
supplied  to  any  of  Its  low-Income  households. 
States  will  have  until  June  30,  1970,  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  this  section,  or  until 
June  30,  1971,  If  the  Governor  of  any  State 
notifies  the  Secretary  of  Agrlc\ilture  that 
State  legislative  action  Is  necessary  to  en- 
able the  State  to  meet  this  requirement  and 
that  the  State  Legislature  will  not  convene 
In  regular  session  by  June  30,  1970.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Department  will  continue 
Its  plan  to  use  all  available  alternatives  to 
insure  that  every  county  will  be  committed 
to  the  operation  of  a  USDA  family  food  pro- 
gram by  June  30,  1970. 

However,  the  failure  of  a  State  to  elect  to 
participate  In  such  USDA  food  programs  will 
not  preclude  the  continued  use  of  federally 
donated  foods  to  meet  the  emergency  food 
needs  of  victims  of  natural  or  similar 
disasters  In  such  a  State. 

It  is  contemplated  that,  over  the  period 
of  the  next  few  years,  the  Pood  Stamp  Pro- 
gram will  progressively  replace  the  Com- 
modity Distribution  Program  for  households. 
Section  10(e)  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
Approye.new  areas  for  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
Cram  .  under  a  plan  which,  among  other 
things,  provides  for  the  equitable  and  orderly 
expansion  of  the  program  among  the  several 
States.  In  the  event  that  the  sum  appro- 
priated for  the  program  in  any  fiscal  year  is 
not  sufllcient  to  approve  all  new  areas  re- 
questing participation.  States  will  be  required 
to  operate  a  Commodity  Distribution  Pro- 
gram for  households  in  such  areas  until  their 
participation  in  the  Pood  Stamp  Program 
can  be  approved. 


A  NEW   ANTITRUST  POLICY? 

(Mr.  TIERNAN  asked  and  was  ?iven 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.  • 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
deal  of  controversy  has  been  generated 
recently  by  what  appears  to  be  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  antitrust  policy. 

I  have  been  following  the  various 
statements  being  made  by  the  Justice 
Department  and  have  been  equally  in- 
terested in  the  reaction  of  the  business 
community  to  these  pronouncements. 

A  news  dispatch  yesterday,  however, 
prompts  me  to  comment  on  the  subject. 

I  am  referring  to  a  story  quoting  Rich- 
ard McLaren,  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  Antitrust,  as  saying  that  he 
is  waging  his  antimerger  war  against 
U.S.  business  to  head  off  a  demand  for 
antimonopoly  legislation. 

This  statement  seems  to  me  to  lack 
a  basis  of  fact  and,  furthermore,  ex- 
presses a  rather  odd  view  of  the  role 
of  the  Justice  Department. 

I  know  of  no  great  clamor  for  anti- 
monopoly  legislation. 

The  Congress  has  been  concerned 
lately  with  the  social  and  economic  im- 
pact of  business  concentration  and  pos- 
sible effects  of  the  curi-ent  conglomerate 
trend. 

But,  as  the  legislative  body  of  the 
Government  charged  with  making  the 
laws  of  the  country,  we  are  proceeding 
In  a  manner  far  more  judicious  and 
certainly  more  reasonable  than  the 
course  apparently  being  taken  by  the 
Attorney  General  and  his  staff. 

We  are,  as  we  should  be  doing,  setting 
out  to  get  the  facts  about  the  situation — 
facts  to  determine  what,  if  any,  course 
of  action  is  called  for  and  facts  to  as- 


sure that  if  legislation  Is  necessary,  the 
legislation  will  pinpoint  a  solution  to  the 
specific  problem. 

This  approach  seems  to  me  far  better 
than  a  shotgun  technique  of  stopping 
all  mergers. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  has  sched- 
uled hearings  to  examine  the  facts  of 
economic  concentration. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee is  already  considering  legislation  to 
pinpoint  a  solution  to  one  aspect  of  the 
problem — the  issuance  of  debt  paper  or 
'Ifunny  money"  in  acquisitions. 

We  also  are  awaiting  the  results  of 
ifidepth  studies  of  economic  concentra- 
tion and  mergers  now  being  conducted 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

The  formulation  of  new  law  is  Con- 
gress' role,  and  it  is  best  equipped  to  do 
it. 

It  is  the  Justice  Department's  role  to 
carry  out  and  safeguard  existing  law. 

It  is  not,  as  Mi*.  McLaren  has  stated, 
to  "head  off  a  demand  for  legislation." 

If  the  Justice  Department  believes  the 
current  situation  calls  for  stricter  stat- 
utes, then  let  them  come  to  us  with  their 
suggestions. 

I  am  sure  all  Members  of  Congress 
would  welcome  their  views  and  would 
give  them  the  consideration  they  de- 
serve— but  only  after  full  and  complete 
hearings. 

Along  that  line,  I  was  interested  to 
note  that  Mr.  McLaren  says  that  every- 
one of  his  cases  is  based  on  "solid,  well- 
defined  principles  which  the  Supreme 
Court  has  applied  in  prior  cases  involv- 
ing threats  to  competition." 

This  seems  to  be  in  contradiction  to 
what  he  said  during  his  confirmation 
hearing. 

If  my  memory  serves  me,  when  asked 
by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  whether  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Clayton  Act  would  reach 
conglomerates,  he  replied  that  he  was 
not  certain  it  did. 

Since  there  has  been  no  major  cases 
decided  since  he  took  office,  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  know  where  all  of  these  "well- 
defined  principles"  came  from  all  of  a 
sudden. 

I  do  not  mean  to  engage  in  a  semantic 
debate,  however,  my  real  concern  is  that 
the  Justice  Department  is  on  its  own. 
breaking  new  and  dangerous  antitrust 
ground  without  the  benefit  of  facts  and 
the  wisdom  and  scrutiny  of  Congress. 

I  was  deeply  disturbed  to  read  the 
news  reports  of  a  speech  made  by  At- 
torney General  Mitchell  in  recent  weeks 
in  which  he  enunciated  new  and  far- 
reaching  policy  with  regard  to  mergers. 
In  tliat  pronouncement,  tantamount 
to  an  administrative  Hat.  he  stated  that 
the  Justice  Department  intends  to  op- 
pose any  merger  among  the  top  200 
manufacturing  firms  or  between  any  of 
the  top  200  and  any  leading  producer  in 
any  concentrated  Industry. 

What  bothers  me  about  that  state- 
ment is  that  It  can  be  interpreted  in  no 
otber  way  than  a  clear-cut  attack  on 
bigness. 

There  is  no  statute  on  the  books  that 
makes  bigness  illegal. 

The  "bigness  is  bad"  philosophy  has 
b«en  rebuffed  over  and  over  by  the 
courts. 


Bigness  is  not,  nor  has  it  ever  been 
a  test  for  possible  antitrust  action. 

Certainly,  if  bigness  leads  to  some  mal- 
practice in  the  market,  then  there  is 
plenty  of  law  to  take  care  of  it. 

What  is  even  more  bewildering  to  me 
is  that  the  Attorney  General  and  his  staff 
have  embarked  upon  this  road  in  the 
face  of  expert  advice  to  the  contrary. 

Within  the  last  month,  the  reports  of 
two  separate  task  forces,  one  under 
Democratic  sponsorship  and  one  author- 
ized by  President  Nixon  himself  have 
cautioned  the  Justice  Department 
against  such  a  drastic  course  of  action. 

The  Nixon  Task  Force  on  Productivity 
attempted  to  draw  some  sound  ground 
rules  for  establishing  antitrust  policy  for 
the  new  administration. 

That  group,  made  up  of  educators  and 
businessmen  who  are  experts  on  the  sub- 
ject, stated  clearly  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment should  not  take  antitrust  ac- 
tion against  large  diversified  companies 
on  the  basis  of  "nebulous  fears  about 
size  and  economic  power."  The  report 
also  agreed  that  any  antitrust  policy 
should  have  benefit  of  the  facts  of  the 
problem,  as  I  suggested  earlier. 

It  recommended  calling  semipublic 
conferences  to  study  new  guidelines  for 
enforcement. 

And  yet,  within  weeks  after  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  report  became  known, 
the  Attorney  General  set  forth  his  new 
policy. 

And  it  seems  clear  that  he  did  so  on 
the  basis  of  "nebulous  fears  about  size 
and  economic  power,"  and  in  spite  of  the 
Nixon  report  warning  that  "vigorous  ac- 
tion on  the  basis  of  our  present  knowl- 
edge is  indefensible." 

Mr.  Mitchell's  action  also  is  inconsist- 
ent with  the  recently  released  Neal  re- 
port. 

This  group,  named  by  President  John- 
son, spent  months  studying  the  current 
scene  with  relation  to  a  proper  Govern- 
ment antitrust  posture. 

In  its  conclusions,  it  clearly  stated  that 
antimerger  attacks  on  large  companies 
using  the  Clayton  Act  would  have  to  be 
through  "a  contrived  interpretation." 

In  view  of  the  findings  of  these  two 
distinguished  bodies,  I  doubt,  not  only 
the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Mitchell's  action,  but 
I  sincerely  question  its  legality. 

Mr.  Mitchell's  recent  sweeping  edict 
could  very  well  do  irreparable  harm  to 
business  and  the  economy. 

His  threat  to  oppose  all  mergers  of  the 
Nation's  top  200  companies  could  stifie 
business  development. 

It  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  examine 
the  situation  and  it  is  well  prepared  to 
do  so. 

But  our  determinations  will  be  worth 
nothing  if,  in  the  meantime,  the  Justice 
Department  persists  in  legislating  by 
edict. 

I  would  propose,  therefore,  that  the 
Justice  Department  withhold  any  fur- 
ther actions  until  Congress  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  perform  its  factfinding 
chores  as  it  has  set  out  to  do. 

Through  this  logical  approach,  we  can 
be  certain  that  all  of  the  relevant  in- 
formation is  examined  and,  if  legislation 
is  needed,  it  will  be  fashioned  to  fit  the 
need. 
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INCREASE  OLD-AGE  BENEFITS 
UNDER  SOCIAL  SBCURTTy 

(Mr.  SKUBITZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  which  would  in- 
crease social  security  benefits  under  the 
old  age,  survivors,  and  disability  insur- 
ance program  by  an  average  of  8  percent. 
In  addition,  it  provides  for  an  automatic 
adjustment  of  benefits  to  increases  in  the 
cost  of  living. 

The  bill,  if  enacted,  would  raise  the 
minimimi  social  security  benefits  from 
$55  to  $80  and  would  create  an  actual 
percentage  increase  ranging  from  45.4 
percent  for  those  recipients  at  the  low- 
est level  to  5.6  percent  for  those  at  the 
highest  benefit  level.  The  people  who 
would  be  assisted  most  from  such  a 
change  are  those  at  the  lowest  end  of 
the  scale  and  have  the  greatest  need  for 
Increases  in  their  social  security  pay- 
ments. 

In  addition  to  the  present  need  for 
greater  bentiSts  the  rising  cost  of  living 
will  make  further  increases  necessary  in 
the  future.  Consequently,  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  additional  legislation,  this 
bin  provides  for  benefits  to  automatically 
increase  as  the  cost-of-living  index  rises. 
This  would  be  on  a  percentage  bcusis  ap- 
plying equally  to  all  benefit  levels. 

To  finance  such  legislation,  this  bill 
authorizes  a  contribution  from  general 
funds  for  the  amount  of  the  increased 
benefits.  These  would  be  benefits  over 
and  above  what  the  recipients  previ- 
ously contributed  to  social  security.  The 
responsibility  for  taking  up  the  slack  in 
benefits  belongs  to  all  of  society  and 
should  be  financed  by  all  segments  of  our 
ecoDomy — not  just  those  persons  paying 
into  the  social  security  fund. 

Often,  our  elderly  citizens  must  suffer 
because  of  meager  incomes,  and  every 
rise  in  the  cost  of  living  increases  their 
plight,  for  this  burden  hits  hardest  at 
those  who  live  on  a  fixed  income.  If  &a- 
acted.  this  bill  would  immediately  raise 
the  benefit  payments  to  the  elderly  and 
would  not  allow  the  cost  of  living  to 
destroy  these  gains  by  reducing  their 
purchasing  power.  Thus,  the  present  and 
expected  future  problems  of  social  secu- 
rity recipients  can  be  substantially 
relieved. 


SCUTTLING  TAX  REFORM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Savxor)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
calling  a  spade  a  spade,  the  New  York 
Times  editorially  spoke  of  the  dilemma 
concerning  extension  of  the  surtax  and 
its  effect  on  the  promised  tax  reform.  I 
sincerely  hope  the  administration  is  not 
planning  to  abandon  tax  reform,  as  Inti- 
mated in  the  editorial.  Such  action  would 
be  worse  than  foolish.  The  editorial  talks 
about  "sweeteners,"  but  I  submit  that  the 
people  to  be  "sweetened"  are  those 
carrying  the  heaviest  load  of  taxes  now — 
the  middle-income  taxpayers. 

The  long-suffering,  middle-income 
taxpayer  hat  been  promised  tax  reform 
this  year  from  every  conceivable  source. 


That  same  taxpayer  is  not,  in  my  opin- 
ion, in  the  mood  to  have  his  Justifiable 
expectations  for  a  meaningful  tax  reform 
trifled  with.  Tax  reform  means  tax  re- 
lief to  the  middle-income  taxpayer  and 
extension  of  the  surtax  is  no  "tax  relief" 
by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination. 

The  editorial  suggests  a  "safe"  course 
in  the  temporary  extension  of  the  surtax 
while  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
"hammers"  out  a  tax  reform  bill.  That 
seems  to  me  to  be  putting  the  cart  before 
the  horse.  The  surtax  was  Imprudently 
enacted  last  year  as  a  "temporary" 
measure — to  let  it  die  its  natural  and 
legal  death  on  June  30  would  seem  the 
"safest"  course.  Unfortunately,  what 
seems  to  be  in  the  wind  now  is  an  ex- 
tension of  the  surtax,  followed  by  a  "tax 
reform,"  which  will  leave  the  middle- 
income  taxpayer  in  the  exact  place  he 
started. 

The  American  taxpayer  is  not  going  to 
be  fooled  by  such  shenanigans.  I  predict 
that  unless  we  let  the  surtax  die  its  de- 
served death  and  enact  a  meaningful  tax 
reform,  we  could  end  up  with  a  taxpay- 
er's revolt  that  could  make  the  revolt  of 
the  college  cowards  seem  pale  by  com- 
parison. 

The  editorial  follows: 
(Prom  the  New  Tork  Times,  June  16,  1969] 

SCTTTTLINO  TaX  REFORM 

Politics  iB  full  Of  paradox.  At  one  moment 
the  Administration  warns  the  country  that 
economic  disaster  will  ensue  if  the  income 
tax  surtax  Is  not  extended  beyond  its  June 
30  expiration  date.  But  at  another,  it  places 
that  very  surtax  in  Jeopardy  by  abandoning 
any  serious  efforts  to  close  the  more  notorious 
loopholes  in  the  tax  law.  The  White  House  is 
apparently  convinced  that  It  can  turn  Its 
back  on  tax  reform  and  still  push  the  surtax 
through  Congress.  It  stands  a  good  chance, 
however,  of  becoming  the  victim  of  an  embar- 
rassing miscalculation. 

The  precise  nature  of  the  agreement 
reached  between  the  President  and  the  Dem- 
ocratic leadership  of  the  Hotise  will  not  be 
known  until  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
reports  out  a  bill.  But  it  Is  almost  certain  to 
embrace  two  "sweeteners."  The  first  is  a  spe- 
cial low-income  allowance  that  would  remove 
from  the  Income  tax  rolls  about  two  million 
families  now  living  at  or  below  the  poverty- 
line.  It  Is  a  desirable  reform,  but  because  of 
the  small  liabilities  that  are  Involved,  does 
little  to  lighten  the  total  tax  burden  on  the 
working  poor. 

The  other  "sweetener"  Is  a  loophole-opener 
rather  than  a  reform.  It  would  exempt  air- 
craft, railroad  box  cars,  and  equipment  out- 
lays by  small  business  from  the  proposed 
repeal  of  the  7  per  cent  investment  tax  credit. 
The  revenue  loss  to  the  Treasury  would 
amount  to  about  (1  billion  without  corre- 
sponding benefits  to  society. 

Aside  from  the  low  Income  allowance,  the 
measure  being  readied  by  Ways  and  Means 
Is  bereft  of  reforms.  The  oil  depletion  allow- 
ances, the  escapes  from  taxes  on  capital 
gains,  the  gift  loopholes,  the  tax-free  bonds — 
all  of  the  abuses  that  shake  the  public's 
confidence  in  Congress  would  remain. 

If  abandonment  ot  tax  reform  hsul  no  ef- 
fect on  the  prospect  of  extending  the  surtax, 
the  White  House  agreement  with  the  Con- 
gressional leaders  might  be  written  oS  as  a 
triumph  of  expediency  over  principle.  But 
that  Is  not  necessarily  tlie  case.  It  appears 
doubtful  now  that  the  surtax  can  be  carried 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  without  support  of 
liberal  Democrats  and  Republicans.' And  the 
House  liberals,  already  offended  by  the  Ad- 
ministration's refusal  to  cut  defense  expendi- 
tures and  reallocate  funds  to  social  pro- 
grams, are  cool  toward  a  bill  that  perpetuates 
tax  inequities.  Indeed,  t«x  reform  nnd  fiscal 


responsibility  may  prove  to  be  Inseparable 
Issues. 

The  safest  and  most  principled  course  of 
action  Is  one  that  the  White  House  rejects: 
to  let  0>ngre8s  temporarily  extend  the  sur- 
tax while  It  hammers  out  a  bill  for  long  over- 
due tax  reforms. 


BASEBALL  HAS  DUAL  STANDARDS; 
ONE  FOR  STARS,  ANOTHER  FOR 
"OTHER    GUYS" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  pen- 
tleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Pirnie'  Ls 
recognized  for  5  minutes, 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us 
who  share  a  deep  interest  in  the  great 
game  of  baseball  have  had  a  good  deal 
to  talk  about  this  year.  Unfortunately, 
far  too  many  of  our  conversations  have 
been  centered  on  controversies  involv- 
ing organized  baseball  and  its  person- 
nel. 

I  have  had  a  particular  interest  in  the 
subject  because  of  my  involvement  in 
the  pursuit  of  justice  for  former  Ameri- 
can League  umpires  Al  Salerno  and  Bill 
Valentine.  In  this  effort  I  have  been 
joined  by  Senator  Goodell  and  in  re- 
cent weeks  our  fight  for  the  rights  of  the 
two  umpires  has  been  gaining  momen- 
tum. Hardly  a  day  goes  by  without  re- 
ceiving inquiries  and  expressions  of  con- 
cern i-egarding  the  cavalier  manner  in 
which  Salerno  and  Valentine  were  dis- 
missed for  attempting  to  organize  their 
colleagues  in  the  formation  of  an  Ameri- 
can League  Umpires  Association. 

With  so  many  major  problems  facing 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people 
it  has  been  impossible  for  Senator  Good- 
ell and  me  to  devote  to  the  umpires'  case 
as  much  time  as  we  would  have  liked. 
There  are  simply  too  many  other  prior- 
ity items.  However,  we  have  not  given 
up  because  we  remain  convinced  of  the 
merits  of  our  cause,  and  when  given  the 
opportunity  we  do  our  best  to  tell  the 
story  to  others  with  the  hope  that  in  re- 
turn we  will  receive  their  pledge  of  sup- 
port. Our  batting  average  is  high — we 
have  been  able  to  make  personal  presen- 
tations to  several  of  our  colleagues  and 
their  response  has  been  most  encourag- 
ing. Basically,  they  have  said  "the  cause 
is  just,  keep  up  the  fight  and  count  me 
in."  As  of  today,  we  have  received  17 
such  pledges  of  support,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  list  those  who  have  become 
identified  with  our  effort: 

Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits  and  Represent- 
atives Jonathan  B.  Bingham  of  New  York. 
John  R.  Dellenback.  of  Oregon.  Hamil- 
ton Pish,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  Seymour 
Halpern,  of  New  York,  James  M.  Hanley. 
of  New  York,  Richard  D.  McCarthy,  of 
New  York,  Joseph  M.  McDade,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Martin  B.  McKneally.  of  New 
York,  David  R.  Obey,  of  Wisconsin, 
Arnold  Olsen,  of  Montana,  Adam  C. 
Powell,  of  New  York.  Howard  W.  Robi- 
son,  of  New  York,  Dan  Rostenkowski. 
of  Illinois,  Henry  P.  Smith  in,  of  New 
York,  Morris  K.  Udall,  of  Arizona,  and 
Clement  J.  Zablocki,  of  Wisconsin. 

Of  course,  we  are  continuing  the  battle 
and  will  do  all  we  can  to  enlist  additional 
suppKjrt.  If  any  of  my  colleagues  require 
further  information  on  the  case,  I  hope 
they  will  not  hesitate  to  contact  me:  my 
files  are  packed  with  factual  reports  to 
document  the  contention  that  Salerno 
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and  Valentine  were  unjustly  fired  and 
deserve  to  be  reinstated. 

Before  oondudlnc,  I  wish  to  call  my 
colleagues'  attention  to  a  revealing  arti- 
cle by  Francis  Stann  of  tbe  Washington 
Evening  Star.  In  his  Friday,  June  13, 
column,  Mr.  Stann  commented  on  some 
of  the  baseball  controversies  referred  to 
In  my  Introductory  statement.  I  quite 
agree  with  the  veteran  sports  writer's 
observation  that  baseball  players  have 
made  headlines  this  year  as  a  result  of 
their  off-the-fleld  activities,  and  those 
In  authority — the  so-called  "establish- 
ment" — have  bent  over  backward  to  ac- 
commodate those  who  play  for  pay. 

I  refer  to  Mr.  Stann 's  column  not  be- 
cause of  a  desire  to  question  the  manner 
In  which  the  various  cases  mentioned 
were  resolved  but  only  to  ask  why  there 
Is  In  baseball  a  dual  standard  for  the 
treatment  of  players  and  the  other  per- 
sonnel so  necessary  to  the  game.  Every- 
one, from  the  team  general  manager  to 
Mke  coDunlssloner  gets  Into  the  act  when 
tr  thread  of  retirement  Is  Issued  by  a 
player  unhappy  with  the  way  he  Is  being 
handled.  We  have  even  seen.  In  the  case 
of  Ken  Harrelson,  a  summit  meeting  in 
the  commissioner's  office  to  work  out  an 
arrangement  satisfactory  to  all  Inter- 
ested parties,  especially  the  player. 

I  do  not  wish  to  take  anything  away 
from  Harrelson.  as  a  matter  of  fact  I 
think  the  "Hawk"  Is  a  most  colorful 
player.  However,  Is  it  right  for  baseball 
to  have  one  standard  for  a  home-run 
hitter  and  another  for  umpires.  It  is  fine 
to  be  concerned  about  the  rights  of  the 
men  who  bring  the  fans  to  the  game. 
What  about  the  rights  of  the  men  who 
are  essential  if  the  game  is  to  be  played — 
the  umpires?  Athletes  are  sensitive  hu- 
man beings  and  their  feelings  should  be 
considered.  The  same  applies  to  umpires. 
Discrimination,  which  so  long  was 
evident  in  major  league  baseball,  con- 
tinues. It  no  longer  Is  the  color  of  a  man's 
skin  that  is  a  factor — and  thank  good- 
ness for  this  progress — but  rather  the 
cut  and  color  of  his  uniform. 

We  have  been  concerned  about  um- 
pires Salerno  and  Valentine  for  a  long 
time,  since  September.  1968.  We  remain 
concerned  and  will  continue  to  do  what 
we  can  for  these  two  men  because  we 
sincerely  believe  their  cause  is  just. 
Hopefully,  baseball  officials  will  even- 
tually see  the  light  and  take  action  to 
rectify  the  situation  to  prove  to  all  in- 
terested parties  that  whether  an  indi- 
vidual is  a  .300  hitter,  a  guy  who  warms 
the  bench,  or  "just  umpires'  as  Salerno 
and  Valentine  have  been  designated,  his 
rights  are  protected  and  he  is  treated  in 
a  fair  and  equitable  fashion.  Baseball  is 
the  American  game  and  that  Is  the 
American  way: 

ATHLEns  Call  ths  Tons  pob  ths 

XSTABUSHMXIfT 

(By  Francta  Stann) 

All  that  remains  now  to  complete  Uie  rout 
of  tb«  Establishment  In  sports  Is  for  Pete 
Rozelle  to  welcome  Joe  Namath  back  to  pro 
football  and  allow  hUn  to  retain  his  notori- 
ous gin  nUll,  too. 

This  Is  tb«  day  al  athletes  caUing  the 
shots.  Consider.  If  you  please,  the  case  of 
Maury  Wills,  who  quit  the  Montreal  Expos. 
announcing   his   retireiDent.    and    34   tiours 


lat«r  unretlred.  He  can  swear  on  a  stack  of 
Spink  record  books  that  It  wasn't  with  the 
stipulation  that  he  be  traded — and  to  what 
club — and   nobody   wlU    believe   him. 

Instead,  children  and  even  adults  are 
bound  to  Imagine  a  dialogue  between  Maury 
and  Expo  president  John  McHale  that  went 
something  like  this: 

McHale:  "I  know  the  Expos  aren't  going 
anywhere  except  down..  BCaury.  But  these 
are  expansion  years.  It's  no  time  to  retire. 
It's  got  to  cost  you  and  It  leaves  us  a  body 
short." 

Wills  (poker  faced) :  "T^u  may  have  a 
point.  John.  Like  I  said  at  my  press  confer- 
ence I'm  not  helping  the  Expos.  The  fans 
are  booing  me.  But ..." 

McHale:  "Look,  you've  been  around  the 
block.  I  can  talk  to  you.  Have  you  given  any 
thought  to  unretlrlng  If  we  trade  you?" 

WUls:  "John,  you  know  I'm  klnda  tired 
and  aU.  I'm  36  years  old.  Baseball  hasn't 
been  much  fun  lately.  Did  you  have  any 
particular  team  In  mind  If  you  swing  a 
deal?" 

McHale:  "WeU.  if  you  unretlre  I  might 
have  a  talk  with  the  Dodgers.  Those  fun  days 
you  mentioned,  they  were  spent  in  Los  An- 
geles, weren't  they?  Pour  pennants.  National 
League's  moat  valuable  player,  movie  stars 
and  stuff  .  .  ." 

WUls:  "Now  tliat  you  mention  It,  I  did 
like  L.A.  I  guess  If  you  got  on  the  horn  and 
tliey  want  me  back.  I  could  unretlre.  I  might 
even  help  them  win  a  division,  although  It 
never  creased  my  mind  tintll  now." 

McHale:  "I'll  bet.  Well,  I'U  check  with 
you  In  a  day  or  so." 

WUls  (hununlng  softly  as  he  exlU) :  "My 
heart  belongs  to  the  Dodgers." 

And  so  the  Expos.  Instead  of  being  shy 
a  body,  wound  up  a  three-way  deal  with  the 
Dodgers  and  Cubs  by  adding  two  bodies — Bon 
Fairly  and  Adolpho  Phillips — plus  a  pitcher 
optioned  to  the  minors. 

And  Wills  got  his  way. 

EarUer  in  the  season  Ken  Harrelson  called 
a  tune  and  made  the  Establishment  dance. 
When  the  Hawk  was  traded  from  the  Red 
Sox  to  Cleveland  as  the  key  figure  In  a  tkx- 
player  deal  he  protested.  "Oosh.  no,  I  won't 
go."  And  he  didn't  for  about  four  or  five 
days,  causing  all  sorts  of  consternation. 

For  perhaps  the  first  time  In  history  a 
club  president  (Cleveland's),  a  general  man- 
ager (Boston's)  and  Baseball  Commissioner 
Bowie  Kuhn  met  to  coax  Harrelson  out  of 
his  petulant  "retirement."  It  was  on  this  oc- 
casion that  Kuhn  uttered  bis  Immortal 
words,  "It  would  be  a  tragedy  for  baseball  If 
Harrelson  retired." 

Harrelson  vowed  that  If  he  were  shipped 
from  the  Boston  area  It  would  cost  him  as 
much  as  9760.000  from  various  enterprises, 
but,  of  course,  he  also  unretlred,  Jiist  as 
everybody,  except  the  very  naive,  knew  be 
would.  But  he  forced  the  Establishment  to 
perform  a  Jig  and.  for  all  anybody  knows,  he 
may  have  succeeded  In  recalvlng  a  salary  ad- 
justment. 

Meanwhile,  back  on  ttae  pro  football  front, 
no  progress  has  be«n  reported  In  the  O.  J. 
Slmpeon-Buffalo  Bills  stalemate.  O.  J.  hasn't 
encountered  a  pro  line  yet  but  he  wants  the 
kind  of  money  the  likes  of  even  Namath 
didn't  command. 

It  Is  getting  cloae  to  training  time  for  tbe 
football  Hessians  and  owner  Ralph  Wilson  of 
the  Bills  hasn't  seen  his  way  to  yield  or  even 
effect  a  compronxlse  with  Slmpaon.  Wilson  Is 
on  the  boma  c<  dUenuna.  He  has  a  pretty 
sad  football  team — 1-13-1  last  year— and 
without  Slmpeon  It  has  no  box-offlce  draw. 

On  the  other  band,  juat  one  player,  regard- 
less of  his  skills.  Isn't  apt  to  move  up  tbe 
BUls. 

Simpson  bad  a  suggMtlon  for  Wllsoo. 
"Trade  me,"  O.  J.  has  Invltad. 

"I  might  have  to."  Wilson  bas  told  con- 
fidants. 
Everybody    knoMrs    where   Simpson    would 


like  to  play— on  tbe  West  Coast  or  In  New 
York,  where  tbe  off-tbe-fleld  action  and 
money  are.  O.  J.  fancies  himself  a  movie 
actor.  So  does  Namath.  They  are  going  to 
grow  mustaches  and  beards  to  their  hearts' 
content  and  play  tough,  borse-rldlng  film 
heroes,  rescuing  Raquel  Welch  like  Jim 
Brown  does. 

Tliat's  what  they  would  like  for  club- 
owners  and  commissioner  to  think.  Not  being 
stupid,  themselves,  they  know  deep  down 
that  without  perpetuation  of  their  athletic 
reputations  their  names  won't  be  worth  a 
quarter  on  marquees  or  neon  gin  mlU  signs 
In  two  or  three  years  unless  they  can  act. 

On  second  thought,  who've  you  seen  on 
screens  lately  wtio  really  can? 


SPECIAL  FLAG  FOR  FIVE  EXPLOR- 
ERS OF  SPACE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  McDonald)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Mcdonald  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  July  20  the  work  of  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  of  many  na- 
tions will  be  rewarded  when  an  Ameri- 
can astronaut,  Nell  Armstrong,  walks 
on  the  surface  of  the  moon. 

We  will  be  well  on  our  way  to  making 
reality  man's  age-old  dream  of  conquer- 
ing the  universe. 

Such  a  dream  only  a  few  years  ago 
was  consigned  to  the  realm  of  fantasy. 
If  the  dream  of  Columbus  was  consid- 
ered ludicrous  by  an  age  that  believed 
the  world  was  flat,  how  much  greater 
was  the  ridicule  heaped  on  those  who 
dreamed  of  traveling  to  other  planets. 

The  creater  of  Buck  Rogers.  It  now 
turns  out.  was  only  seeing  Into  the  fu- 
ture. 

On  July  20,  It  will  be  the  moon.  In 
future  years,  perhaps  in  terms  of  dec- 
ades. It  may  be  Mars,  Saturn,  and  Ve- 
nus. We  have  come  a  long  way,  and  we 
have  come  at  space-age  speed. 

We  have  come  to  this  point  because 
we  have  had  the  cooperation  of  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  dedicated  to 
the  conquest  of  space.  And  this  has  not 
been  a  totally  American  effort. 

Men  and  women  in  many  other  coun- 
tries have  contributed  to  every  one  of 
our  space  probes  whether  they  have  been 
operators  of  tracking  stations  or  meteor- 
ologists. 

Thus,  on  July  20,  their  work  will  be 
rewarded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  there  is  a  veiT 
.special  way  to  honor  those  who  have 
worked  so  many  years  In  this  program. 

Two  of  my  constituents,  Bruce  Thomp- 
son and  Jim  Salle,  point  out  that  In  the 
early  days  of  space  exploration  Russian 
and  American  scientists  compared  their 
findings.  They  also  note  that  three  Amer- 
ican astronauts  and  two  Russian  cosmo- 
nauts have  died  In  the  line  of  duty. 

They  suggest  that  we  honor  man  by 
placing  on  the  moon  alongside  our  own 
national  flag  a  specially  designed  flag 
bearing  the  likenesses  of  these  flve  ex- 
plorers of  space — Yuri  Gagarin  and 
Vladimir  Komarov,  of  Russia,  and  Virgil 
Grlssom,  Roger  Chaffee,  and  Edward 
White  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  design  for  this  flag  is 
on  display  in  the  Speaker's  lobby. 

I  plan  to  contact  the  members  of  the 
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Senate  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 
Committee  urging  them  to  include  lan- 
guage in  their  version  of  the  NASA  au- 
thorization bUl  which  would  permit  the 
implementation  of  this  fine  suggestion. 
I  would  like  to  share  with  you  the  text  of 
Mr.  Thompson's  letter: 

Thompson.  HtrsniT  &  Smix,  Inc., 

Pontiac,  Mich..  June  13. 1969. 
Hon.  Jack  McDonald. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Jack:  I  read  In  the  Pontiac  Press  of 
Pontiac.  Michigan,  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared Wednesday.  June  11,  1069,  concerning 
the  flag  that  should  be  planted  by  our  astro- 
nauts on  July  20  when  man  first  steps  on  the 
moon. 

May  I  make  a  suggestion? 

In  the  last  paragraph  the  following  state- 
ment Is  made,  ".  .  .  and  let  the  Star  Spangled 
Banner,  God  willing,  fioat  proudly  In  the 
lunar  breeze  as  evidence  of  man's  greatest 
scientific  achievement."  Jack,  there  are  six 
very  important  words  in  this  statement:  Ood 
willing — Man's  greatest  scientific  achieve- 
ment. 

It  Is  a  known  fact  ttiat  during  the  early 
stages  of  space  exploration  the  Russian  and 
American  scientists  compared  their  findings 
with  one  another.  It  Is  a  known  fact  that  the 
Russian  people  put  the  first  man  In  earth 
orbit.  One  of  their  cosmonauts  was  killed  on 
re-entry  from  space.  Three  of  our  astronauts 
were  killed  In  preparation  and  training  for 
space  exploration:  God  willing — Man's  great- 
est scientific  achievement. 

Let's  honor  man. 

When  the  astronaut  makes  the  first  step 
on  the  moon,  television  cameras  will  carry 
ttxls  tilstorlc  feat  world  wide.  With  the  t\ir- 
moll,  the  mistrust,  the  bickering,  the  killing 
etc..  not  even  mentioning  our  Imsige  world- 
wide, wouldn't  It  be  wonderful  If  the  United 
States  who  Is  Man's  representative  to  the 
first  landing  on  the  moon,  recognize  man 
and  pay  tribute  to  the  men  who  gave  their 
Uvea  for  this  purpose. 

Jim  Salle  has  designed  a  flag  which  we 
consider  worthy  of  consideration  by  Con- 
gress to  t>e  placed  on  the  moon  July  20.  1060, 
along  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  I  respect- 
fully submit  this  drawing  and  design  to  you 
In  hopes  ttiat  you  will  present  it  to  the 
proper  authorities. 

As  the  respected  representative  of  Iillchl- 
gan's  IBth  District,  I  can  think  of  no-one  I'd 
rather  have  present  tbls  flag  to  our  Govern- 
ment for  consideration  of  Mans  Greatest 
Scientific  Achievement. 
Sincerely, 

BaucE  L.  Thompson. 

Old  Olort  FTf  Moon  F^ac 

Now  tiiat  history's  first  manned  moon 
landing  appears  Imminent,  discussion  has 
arisen  in  Washington  as  to  whether  the 
American  astronauts  should  plant  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  or  the  United  Nation's  flag  on 
lunar  soU  once  they  tiave  landed. 

Some  people  must  be  klddln'  1 

Can  anyone  advance  a  sound  reason  for 
not  raising  the  American  flag  in  favor  of  ttiat 
of  the  United  Nations  after  we've  spent  (25 
billion  making  It  possible,  and  drawn  on  the 
resources  of  an  army  of  Americans  made  up 
of  scientists,  technicians  and  astronauts? 

Tbe  U.N.  is  an  organization  of  126  nations 
who've  contributed  little,  at  the  expense  of 
the  U.S.,  to  its  own  budget  that  last  year 
amounted  to  $117  million. 

Obviously,  Russia  Is  the  only  nation  that 
had  a  cliance  to  put  a  man  on  the  moon 
before  Apollo  ll's  July  mission,  and  the  Reds 
have  all  but  scratched  themselves  from  this 
race. 

For  once,  let's  think  of  tbe  United  States 
first,  disdain  the  Importunities  of  starry- 
eyed  do-gooders,  and  let  tbe  Star  Spangled 
Banner,  God  willing,  float  proudly  In  the 
lunar  breese  aa  evidence  al  man's  greatest 
BtientUle  aobievcmant. 


USE  OF  MILITARY  EQUIPMENT  AND 
PERSONNEL  BY  PRIVATE  INDI- 
VIDUALS   AND    CORPORATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  sent  a  letter  to  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Melvin  R.  Laird  which  I  am  simul- 
taneously inserting  In  the  Record. 

In  this  letter  I  ask  the  Secretary  to 
outline  the  policy  of  the  present  admin- 
istration In  regard  to  the  use  of  military 
equipment  and  personnel  by  private  in- 
dividuals and  corporations. 

My  question  to  Secretary  Laird  was 
prompted  by  the  use  of  the  aircraft  car- 
rier YoTktown  and  flve  other  naval  ships 
as  well  as  naval  personnel  and  equip- 
ment by  20th  Century  Fox  in  making  the 
motion  picture  "Tora,  Tora,  Tora," 
which  portrays  the  Japanese  version  of 
the  sneak  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  in  1941. 

Permission  for  the  use  of  U.S.  Navy 
ships,  personnel,  and  equipment  had 
been  granted  by  the  previous  administra- 
tion. 

At  this  point  I  am  inserting  In  the 
Recoud  an  exchange  of  correspondence 
between  my  office  and  the  office  of  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Melvin  Laird: 

June  16,  1969. 
Hon.  Melvin  R.  Laird, 
Secretary  of  Defense. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  Secret  art:  I  am  enclosing  a 
copy  of  my  statement  relative  to  the  use  of 
the  U.S.S.  Yorktown  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  on 
June  9,  1060.  Even  though  It  is  clear  that 
the  acts  complained  of  were  formulated  by 
the  previous  Administration,  I  would  greatly 
appreciate  knowing  from  you  as  to  what  the 
policy  of  this  Administration  vrtll  be  In  re- 
gards to  the  use  of  military  equipment  and 
personnel  by  private  Individuals  and  cor- 
porations. 

In  an  advertisement  dated  Monday,  Jime 
16,  1069,  which  appeared  In  the  Washington 
Post  and  the  New  York  Times,  and  signed 
by  Darryl  F.  Zanuck,  President  of  Twentieth 
Century-Fox  Film  Corporation,  the  follow- 
ing statement  Is  made : 

"Tora  I  Tora  I  Tora  I"  Is  an  American- Japa- 
nese historical  film  officially  approved  by  the 
American  Department  of  Defense  as  well  as 
the  Japanese  Department  of  Defense. 

The  implication  Is  approval  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  under  this  Administration. 
I  would  greatly  appreciate,  Mr.  Secretary, 
your  indicating  to  me  whether  such  Is  the 
case. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  this 
matter. 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Lowell  P.  Weicker,  Jr., 

Member  of  Congress. 

The  Sscrztart  of  Defense. 
Washington.  D.C,  June  17, 1969. 
Hon.  Lowell  P.  WncKxa,  Jr., 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Lowell:  Tills  Is  In  response  to  your 
letter  concerning  the  use  of  the  carrier  U.S.8. 
Yorktown  In  the  filming  of  the  movie  "Tora  I 
Toral  Tora  I".  As  you  know,  the  decision  to 
authorize  the  use  of  tbe  carrier  and  other 
mlUtary  equipment  for  tbe  filming  of  this 
commercial  movie  was  made  late  in  1968, 
prior  to  the. time  that  I  assumed  my  duties 
as  Secretary  of  Defense.  The  fact  is  that  most 
of  the  actual  filming  had  been  completed 
when  I  took  office,  particularly  the  scenes 
aboard  the  U.S.S.  Yorktoum. 


The  Defense  Department  has  a  directive 
covering  cooperation  for  film  producers  and 
television  documentaries.  This  directive 
stipulates  that  assistance  will  be  provided 
only  on  a  "no  interference"  basis  and  with  no 
cost  to  tbe  taxpayers.  You  may  be  certain, 
regardless  of  any  actions  taken  In  the  past, 
that  as  Secretary  of  Defense  in  this  Admin- 
istration, I  shall  Insist  that  the  provisions  of 
this  directive  are  foUowed. 

In  your  letter,  you  asked  whether  an  adver- 
tisement signed  by  Mr.  Darryl  F.  Zanuck 
might  Imply  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
officially  approves  this  film.  I  want  to  empha- 
size again  that  all  decisions  relating  to 
"Tora!  Tora!  Toral"  were  made  before  the 
Nixon  Administration  asstuned  office  on  Jan- 
uary 20th.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  have 
no  basis  on  which  to  approve  or  disapprove 
this  film. 

I  do  have  a  basis,  however,  for  insisting 
that  cooperation  with  film  producers  in  fu- 
ture matters  of  this  kind  be  restricted  to 
situations  in  which  such  cooperation  can  be 
accomplished  without  Interfering  with  nor- 
mal operations  and  without  cost  to  the  gov- 
ernment. I  Intend  to  see  that  these  criteria 
are  followed  during  my  administration  of  the 
Defense  Department. 
Sincerely, 

Melvin  R.  Laird. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  me  it  is  perfectly  clear 
that  Defense  Department  policy  was 
stretched  by  members  of  the  previous  ad- 
ministration to  cater  to  the  best  interests 
of  20th  Century  Fox  and  was  in  flagrant 
disregard  for  the  best  Interests  of  the 
Navy  and  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States. 

I  believe  that  this  matter  is  proper  sub- 
ject for  an  Investigation  by  Congress, 
and  I  again  renew  my  request  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Military  Operations  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tion take  this  matter  up  Immediately. 
The  subcommittee  chairman  has  indi- 
cated to  me  today  that  he  has  turned  my 
request  over  to  the  subcommittee  staff 
for  investigation.  I  believe  that  this  in- 
vestigation should  be  conducted  in  pub- 
lic by  members  of  the  subcommittee. 

It  is  also  clear  that  advertising  state- 
ments by  Darryl  F.  Zanuck,  president  of 
20th  Century  Pox,  in  the  New  York  Times 
and    Washington    Post,    in    which    he    , 
stated: 

"Tora,  Tora,  Tora",  Is  an  American  Japanese 
historical  film  officially  approved  by  the 
American  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Japanese  Department  of  Defense. 

This  should  not  imply  that  there  has 
been  approval  of  this  film  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  under  the  present  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  the  American 
public  has  a  right  to  know  the  circum- 
stances behind  the  decision  by  a  previous 
administration  to  allow  their  tax  dollars 
to  be  used  to  subsidize  this  film.  However, 
the  American  public  should  know  that 
this  administration  does  not  Intend  to 
bend  policy  to  politics  and  that  the 
criteria  for  using  taxpayer's  money  will 
be  what  is  In  the  national  Interest  not 
Mr.  Zanuck's. 


THE  AMERICAN  SOIX>IER 

(Mr.  HALL  asked  and  wm  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
pertinent  material.) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Order  of 
Lafayette  is  an  organization  made  up  of 
officers   who  served  in  France  durlnc 
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World  War  I  •ad/or  World  War  n.  Its 
purpoM  la  to  stroEWthen  the  traditional 
friendship  of  the  United  SUtes  with 
France.  I  think  we  can  all  agree,  that 
any  effort  In  that  direction,  by  any 
group  should  certainly  not  go  unnoticed. 

Recently  the  Order  of  Lafayette  con- 
ferred Its  Freedom  Award,  given  for 
outstanding  patriotism  on  MaJ.  Oen. 
Thomas  A.  Lane.  U.S.  Army,  retired. 
General  Lane's  acceptance  speech  dealt 
succinctly  with  the  role  of  the  American 
soldier  in  our  society. 

I  Insert  General  Lane's  speech  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcord  : 

Thx  Ambucam  SoLom 
(An    MldrMa    to    the    Order    of    Lafayette 

by  Maj.  Oen.  Thomas  A.  Lane,  U.S.  Army, 

retired.  Uay  34.  1909) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  fellow  citizens,  I  ac- 
cept with  deep  gratitude  thla  honor  be- 
stowed by  The  Order  of  Lafayette.  I  salute 
this  great  patriotic  organization  which  has 
stood  through  the  years  In  stalwart  service 
to  our  American  political  principles.  I  speak 
proudly  tor  the  thousands  of  supporters  of 
AmeiluasM  for  Constitutional  Action  whom 
you  honor  tonight  and  who  year  after  ye«r 
give  unswerving  dedication  to  our  common 
cauae. 

Because  the  Chairman  of  our  Bocu^  of 
Trustees,  Admiral  Ben  Moreell,  so  recently 
and  eloquently  addressed  you  about  the  work 
of  Americans  for  Constitutional  Action,  I 
shall  not  repeat  the  story  this  evening.  I  shall 
speak  Instead  about  another  vital  Issue  af- 
fecting the  welfare  of  oiur  country,  the  po- 
litical role  of  the  soldier  In  our  society. 

Frcm  time  to  time  I  am  approached  by 
Americans  who  ask,  "Is  there  any  chance 
that  the  military  leaders  will  take  charge  o< 
th«  government  and  rescue  us  from  the  dls- 
astera  which  the  politicians  have  contrived?" 
I  answer.  "No  chance  at  all.  Our  military 
iMMteia  are  our  strongest  supporters  of  con- 
stitutional government." 

I  think  such  questions  as  this  reflect  a  lack 
of  understanding  of  our  political  system.  It 
la  a  misunderstanding  widespread  among  our 
p«ople  and  extending  even  into  our  military 
sec  vices. 

Then  are  two  way*  to  organize  govern- 
ment. One  Is  the  ancient  hierarchies!  order 
wherein  power  Is  centered  in  government 
and  administered  for  the  beneflt  of  the  peo- 
ple. In  this  order,  the  government  Is  sov- 
ereign and  the  people  are  Its  wards. 

The  other  way  Is  the  Amerteaa  way  In 
which  all  men  are  equal.  They  create  govern- 
ment to  serve  them.  The  citizen  is  sovereign 
and  government  is  bis  servant. 

The  hierarchical  order  represents  ancient 
custom  Into  which  we  tend  to  relapse.  It 
tempts  leaders  with  centralized  power.  It 
cooxforts  weak  citizens  with  paternalism.  It 
offers  defined  rank  and  authority  to  resolve 
all  questions. 

The  citizen  sovereign  has  a  much  more 
difficult  role.  He  creates  a  system  of  law 
within  which  citizens  may  pursue  their  own 
interests.  He  must  accept  responsibility  for 
the  great  decisions.  He  must  define  and  limit 
government,  keeping  It  his  servant  leitt  It 
become  niaster. 

These  differences  In  the  organization  of 
the  State  are  reflected  In  the  organization  of 
Its  military  forces.  In  the  hierarchical  order, 
the  military  forces  are  one  echelon  in  a  ohain 
of  authority  stemming  from  the  soveretgn. 
The  military  services  have  higher  authority 
to  which  they  look  for  guidance  on  all  mat- 
ters affecting  their  organization  and  opera- 
tions. Life  Is  relatively  simple. 

In  the  American  system,  life  is  more  com- 
plex. No  Individual  holds  absolute  authority. 
The  President,  the  Congress,  the  Couru,  all 
officials  hold  authority  defined  In  and  cir- 
cumscribed by  law.  They  are  to  be  obeyed 
and  respected  only  when  they  act  within  the 
law.  Therefore,  the  chain  of  command  Is  a 


obaln  of  limited  authority  and  the  soldier 
t>ears  a  responsibility  for  knowing  Its  limits 

I  recall  the  story  of  a  young  engineer  lieu- 
tenant who  was  building  and  maintaining 
fortlflcatlons  on  Corregldor  during  the  nine- 
teen thirties.  A  new  commanding  general 
Issued  Instructions  for  the  construction  of 
new  works.  The  lieutenant  respectfully  in- 
formed the  general  that  the  construction  he 
proposed  was  prohibited  by  International 
treaty.  The  lieutenant  said  he  could  do  the 
work  only  If  he  received  In.'tructlons  in 
writing. 

Some  years  ago,  I  was  a  colonel  directing 
a  construction  program  controlled  by  higher 
headquarters.  The  local  commander  had 
great  Interest  and  past  experience  In  the 
work.  There  were  some  difficulties.  When  a 
general  officer  from  higher  headquarters  dts- 
eussed  the  relationship  with  me,  I  said  I 
fully  understood  the  interest  of  the  local 
commander  and  would  cooperate  in  every 
way  but  that  I  could  not  allow  him  to  Inter- 
fere in  matters  which  were  my  direct  re- 
sponsibility under  orders  of  higher  head- 
quarters. In  the  course  of  the  conversation, 
I  assured  my  superior  that  I  would  obey  all 
lawful  orders  received  from  the  local  com- 
manding general.  He  asked  me,  "Who  Is 
going  to  decide  whether  an  order  is  lawful?" 
I  responded.  "I  am."  He  seemed  surprised 
and  doubtful.  I  realized  then  that  many 
officers  are  not  aware  of  the  limited  nature 
of   authority   In   our  services. 

In  the  ordinary  course  of  military  service, 
the  issue  of  authority  does  not  arise  because 
our  ofllccrs  are  trained  to  operate  within  Its 
proper  limits.  In  my  long  career  of  service. 
I  never  received  an  unlawful  order  from  a 
superior.  Customs  of  the  service  and  tradi- 
tions of  command  assure  a  generally  correct 
relationship. 

The  proper  limits  of  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility assume  a  critical  Importance  for 
military  personnel  only  In  their  dealing  at 
top  levels  of  command  with  the  civilian  ele- 
ments at  goremment.  At  this  level  the  re- 
Uktlonahlpa  are  crudai,  not  only  for  military 
leaders  but  for  our  whole  government. 

At  these  levels  too.  questions  of  authority 
never  arise  as  long  as  all  officials  function 
within  their  defined  powers.  The  issue  Is 
raised  when  an  official  attempts  to  exercise 
authority  which  he  does  not  possess.  It  is 
raised  also  when  officials  acting  within  their 
defined  powers  adopt  policies  damaging  to 
the  vital  Interests  of  the  country.  What 
response  can  a  subordinate  officer  make  In 
these  circumstances? 

It  is  my  view  ttiat  all  usurpations  of  au- 
thority are  injurious  to  the  safety  of  the 
nation  and  must  be  resisted.  No  matter  how 
urgent  the  crisis  nor  how  solicitous  the 
luurper,  when  the  President  without  au- 
thority sel'es  the  steel  mills.  Industry  must 
take  him  to  court  and  have  his  action  In- 
validated. Orderly  government  can  be  pre- 
served only  when  usurpation  is  not  tolerated. 

The  challenge  to  authority  Is  especially 
difficult  for  military  men.  They  have  served 
m  a  military  structure  which  Is  necessarily 
authoritarian  and  In  which  relationships  are 
cloaeiy  controlled  by  law  and  custom.  In  the 
clvlilan  hierarchy,  they  encounter  widely 
varying  attitudes  In  the  use  of  authority. 
If  they  are  not  alert,  military  leaders  may 
make  the  falaa  assumption  that  the  civilian 
authority  la  analogous  to  command  authority 
and  consequently  treat  the  civilian  as  they 
would  a  military  superior. 

The  relationship  is  In  reality  quite  differ- 
ent. The  mUltary  leader  must  realize  that 
he  brings  to  his  office  a  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience which  the  civilian  superior  does  not 
possess.  The  military  leader  must  bring  his 
lutowiedge  and  experience  to  bear  so  that 
the  civilian  leader  will  be  guided  to  decisions 
which  are  best  for  the  country.  It  Is  not 
enough  merely  to  make  a  recommendation 
and  then  to  abide  by  the  political  decision 
Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  these  rela- 
tionships In  action  as  they  were  practiced 
by  an  American  wito,  better  than  any  other 


in   this  century,  icnew  the  proper  relation- 
ships of  military  and  political  authority. 

When  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  took 
office  In  1033,  General  Douglas  MacArthur 
was  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army.  In  his  econ- 
omy program,  the  President  had  a  bill  be- 
fore Congress  to  put  half  of  the  officer  corps 
on  leave  without  pay  for  six  months  each 
year,  thereby  cutting  its  effective  strength  in 
half.  General  MacArthur  explained  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  that  this  bill  would  effec- 
tively destroy  the  Army  because  officers 
placed  on  furlough  would  take  other  Jobs 
and  would  give  up  their  commissions. 

When  Secretary  Dern  was  unable  to  per- 
suade the  President  to  withdraw  the  bill. 
Oeneral  MacArthur  obtained  an  appointment 
with  the  President.  He  presented  his  case 
cogently  and  fiuently,  but  the  President  was 
unmoved.  They  talked  for  two  hours.  Finally 
Oeneral  MacArthur  said  he  oould  not  con- 
done such  Injury  to  the  Army  and  to  the 
country.  If  the  President  persisted  in  hU 
course,  the  Oeneral  would  leave  the  service 
and  carry  the  fight  to  the  people. 

General  MacArthiur  left  the  White  House 
believing  that  he  had  surrendered  his  of- 
fice. Instead,  President  Roosevelt  withdrew 
the  bill.  There  was  no  doubt  that  he  there- 
after had  heightened  respect  for  Oeneral 
MacArthur. 

In  the  light  of  this  example,  I  think  I  can 
now  define  the  milltery-politlcai  relationship 
In  our  society.  I  sUrt  from  the  foundation 
stone  that  we  are  all  citizens  of  this  great 
Republic.  We  are  all  sovereigns  sharing  re- 
iiponsiblllty  for  guiding  our  ship  of  state. 

When  we  enter  the  military  service,  we  sub- 
mit to  authority  defined  In  the  Military  Code 
and  limit  our  political  activity  In  ways  essen- 
tial to  order  In  a  military  organization.  But 
we  do  not  forfeit  our  citizenship.  We  accept 
military  discipline  as  an  obligation  of  higher 
service  than  other  citizens  are  required  to 
perform. 

Everything  we  do  In  the  military  service 
must  be  subordinate  to  our  obligations  oi 
citizenship.  We  can  pursue  a  military  career 
only  as  long  as  that  career  is  consonant  with 
the  beat  Interest  of  the  country.  If  therefore 
we  become  convinced  as  General  MacArthur 
did  that  the  policy  announced  by  duly  con- 
stituted authority  Is  hostile  to  the  vital  In- 
terests of  the  country,  our  obligations  of 
citizenship  compel  us  to  withdraw  from  ac- 
tive service,  resume  oui  full  political  freedom 
and  carry  to  the  people  our  objections  to  the 
unsound  policies  of  the  administration. 

This  Is  why  there  cannot  be  a  rebellion  in 
our  armed  forces.  Rebellion  is  the  course  of 
men  who  can  see  no  other  way  to  save  the 
country.  In  our  society  where  every  man  is 
sovereign,  military  leaders  who  would  change 
our  poUUcai  policies  have  the  right  and  duty 
to  leave  the  military  service  and  to  stand 
with  their  fellow  citizens  In  political  action 
There  can  be  no  other  honorable  course  for 
them. 

In  opening  these  remarks,  I  addressed  you 
as  fellow  citizens.  I  want  now  to  say  that  this 
Is  the  highest  accolade  wtUch  can  be  given 
to  any  American.  All  the  honors  of  public- 
life,  to  Include  the  presidency,  are  subordi- 
nate to  It.  When  a  new  Immigrant  takes  Ills 
oath  of  citizenship  and  says,  "I  am  an 
American",  he  has  Joined  the  sovereign  ranks 
of  those  who  bear  In  their  minds  and  hearts 
the  ultimate  destiny  of  this  great  nation.  1 
rejoice  tonight  to  be  in  the  presence  of  men 
HUd  women  who  hold  this  honor  dear. 


CLEVELAND  SUPPORTS 
DR.  KNOWLES 

<Mr.  CLEVELAND  aslced  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND,  Mr.  Spealter,  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  support  for  the  im- 
mediate consideration  of  Dr.  John  H 
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Knowles  for  the  position  of  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

In  late  January,  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Robert  Pinch  an- 
nounced that  Dr.  Knowles  was  his 
choice  for  the  Iipportant  post  as  the 
coimtry's  chief  medical  ofBcial.  Appar- 
ently, all  that  remained  was  formal  an- 
nouncement of  the  appointment.  But  it 
has  not  happened  yet,  and,  meanwhile, 
this  important  post  remains  vacant. 

Dr.  Knowles  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  best  qualified  men  for  this  position. 
In  his  years  as  director  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Oeneral  Hospital,  he  has  dis- 
played expertise  In  hospital  supervision, 
modem  medical  techniques,  health  plan- 
ning, and  scientific  research.  I  have  met 
Dr.  Knowles  personally,  and  I  can  testi- 
fy that  this  man.  If  finally  appointed  and 
confirmed,  would  serve  his  country  with 
efficiency,  dignity,  and  Intelligence. 

I  offer  the  following  resolution  from 
the  Massachusetts  House  of  Represent- 
atives as  testimony  to  the  qualifications 
of  Dr.  Knowles  for  the  position  of  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare : 

RSSOLUTXON     MXMOBIALIZINC     THE     PxESmENT 

OF  TBS  UNrrco  States  To  Nominate  Db. 
JoKN  H.  Knowles  as  Assistant  Secretakt 
of  Health,  Ek>ucATiON,  and  Weltake,  and 
the  U.S.  Senate  To  Confirm  Sato  Appoint- 

MXMT 

Whereas,  Dr.  John  H.  Knowles,  the  distin- 
guished and  able  Oeneral  Director  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  is  being 
mentioned  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health, 
Educa,.tion  and  Welfare;  and 

Whereas,  Dr.  Knowles  as  Oeneral  Director 
of  the  Blassachusetts  General  Hospital,  which 
in  1967  was  rated  number  one  in  a  list  of 
ten  of  America's  best  hospitals,  is  a  recog- 
nized expert  in  hospital  supervision,  medical 
affairs,  health  planning  and  scientific  re- 
search, all  fields  which  come  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare;  therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  respectfully  urges  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  nominate 
Dr.  John  H.  Knowles  as  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare:  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  Bfassachusetts  House  of 
Representatives  respectfully  urges  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  to  confirm  said  ap- 
pointment; and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and  to  the  members 
thereof  from  this  Commonwealth  and  the 
other  New  England  states. 

House  of  Representatives,  adopted,  April 
28,  1969. 

Wallace  C.  Mills, 

Clerk. 

Attest: 

John  F.  X.  Davoren, 
Secretary  of  the  Cornmonwealth . 


HIGHWAY   SAFETY:    COMMENTARY 
NO.  4 

<  Mr.  CLEVQLiAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  tlie  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  high- 
way death  statistics  are  one  of  the  ugli- 
est spillover  effects  of  economic  growth. 
The  Subcommittee  on  Roads  of  the 
House  Public  Woi*s  Committee  recently 


concluded  hearings  on  the  effectiveness 
of  the  National  Highway  Safety  Act  of 
1966.  I  noticed  during  the  proceedings, 
that  everybody  was  eager  to  participate 
in  the  safety  dialog.  But,  mere  talk 
does  not  decrease  the  number  of  men, 
women,  and  children  that  are  killed  each 
year  on  our  Nation's  roads. 

As  the  National  Safety  Coimcil  has  so 
realistically  remarked: 

The  real  test  Is  how  much  safety  will  ac- 
tually emerge  from  all  this  talk.  The  answer, 
for  the  Immediate  future.  Is  what  It  has  been 
for  60  years — only  so  much  as  the  Individ- 
ual citizen  Is  determined  It  shall  be.  The 
cold-blooded  fact  Is  that  It  may  be  too  late 
to  do  anything  about  the  50,000  people  who 
are  going  to  die  this  year,  and  probably 
those  who  may  die  next  year,  and  perhaps 
even  the  year  after.  But,  If  we  Inist  upon 
a  mandatory  program,  we  may  be  able  to 
keep  more  of  our  parents  and  our  husbands, 
and  wives,  and  our  children,  and  our  friends, 
and  ourselves,  alive  In  the  years  after  that. 

This  ranark  was  made  in  1966.  Dur- 
ing that  year  trafQc  accidents  slaugh- 
tered 53,041  people.  Two  years  later,  in 
1968,  the  death  figure  had  risen  to  55,200. 
This  Increase  of  2,159  may  seem  like  an 
improvement,  if  we  consider  that  each 
year  over  2  million  new  drivers  and  over 
2  million  new  automobiles  are  being  fed 
into  the  traffic  stream.  But,  any  way 
you  look  at  it,  55,000  fatalities  represents 
a  tremendous  waste  of  human  life  and 
resources.  It  Is  not  enough  to  accept  the 
fact  that  the  ratio  of  deaths  to  the  in- 
crease In  new  drivers  and  cars,  repre- 
sents a  diminution  of  overall  traffic  fa- 
talities. 

Since  January  1961,  when  the  Nation 
started  to  keep  toll  of  the  grim  casualties 
from  Vietnam — now  36,000 — over  400,000 
persons  have  been  killed  in  automobile 
accidents.  This  is  not  to  mention  the 
imtold  tragedies  of  the  permanently  im- 
paired, both  physically  and  mentally, 
with  loss  of  limbs  and  sight,  and  other 
disablements,  and  the  awful  costs. 

It  is  time  to  eliminate  this  senseless 
slaughter;  and  the  best  way  Is  to  renew 
our  commitment  to  highway  safety. 


! 


MASS  TRANSIT  BEFORE  AIRPORTS 

<Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  direct  your  attention  for  a  moment  to 
the  plan  the  President  submitted  yester- 
day for  airport  and  airways  Improve- 
ment. While  I  support  the  President's 
efforts  to  Improve  air  travel,  I  am  sur- 
prised that  an  airport  plan  should  be 
announced  before  any  statement  has 
been  made  by  him  on  mass  transit.  When 
I  met  with  Secretary  Volpe  during  the 
last  week  In  May,  I  was  assured  that  mass 
transit  had  been  given  top  priority  by 
his  Department. 

I  agree  that  airports  must  be  improved. 
I  use  the  airlines  every  week  and  I  will 
support  the  President's  proposal.  But, 
every  day  tens  of  millions  of  people  use 
inadequate  mass  transit.  The  President 
should  hasten  to  indicate  that  he  agrees 
with  Secretary  Volpe  and  that  his  priori- 
ties place  mass  transit  before  air  travel. 
I  lu-ge  that  he  submit  a  mass  transit 
proposal  just  as  soon  as  possible  so  that 


the  Congress  can  move  on  In  working 
on  this  matter  of  top  priority. 

I  have  submitted  a  bill,  one  which  now 
has  74  cosponsors,  to  provide  $10  billion 
for  mass  transit  capital  improvements 
over  the  next  4  years.  And,  I  have  been  In 
communication  with  municipalities  all 
over  the  coimtry  about  their  mass  transit 
needs  and  the  financlsd  assistance  they 
must  have  If  they  are  to  carry  out  their 
construction  plans.  The  response  I  have 
received  indicates  that  the  need  for  im- 
proved mass  transit  is  urgent  all  over  the 
country;  it  is  imperative  that  the  Presi- 
dent recognize  this  and  act  to  untangle 
the  traffic  jams  mushrooming  on  the 
ground  just  as  he  hopes  to  find  a  solu- 
tion for  those  stacking  In  the  sky. 


THE    PRIME     RATE    INCREASE:     A 
FINANCIAL  DISASTER 

(Mr.  PODELL  ^ked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
this  coimtry  once  more  became  the  vic- 
tim of  what  can  only  be  regarded  as  a 
financial  conspiracy  against  the  people. 
For  the  fifth  time  since  November  13, 
1968,  the  bankers  have  raised  their  prime 
rate  of  Interest,  jacking  It  up  a  full  per- 
centage point  to  the  usurious  rate  of  8.5 
percent.  This  represents  a  2-percent  In- 
crease since  December  1968.  The  bankers 
clainl  this  measure  was  necessary  to  stem 
the  tide  of  infiation  and  reduce  the  heavy 
demand  for  credit. 

It  is  high  time  for  Congress  to  take  a 
long,  hard  look  at  the  financial  machina- 
tions of  our  banking  Industry.  Was  this 
boost  in  the  prime  rate  necessary  or  was 
it  simply  a  thinly  veiled  effort  on  the  part 
of  these  latter-day  robber  barons  to  raise 
profit  margins  and  squeeze  more  money 
out  of  our  overtaxed  populace? 

Clearly,  the  banking  community  can- 
not complain  about  business  under  the 
old  prime  rate.  Bank  earnings  are  re- 
ported to  be  gaining  10  percent  this  year 
over  1968.  Also,  with  the  Federal  Reserve 
discount  rate  at  6  percent,  banks  stand  to 
make  sizable  profits  from  the  difference 
between  this  Federal  Reserve  discount 
rate  and  their  prime  lending  rate  at  8.5 
percent.  The  2.5-percent  differential  is 
the  widest  since  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  was  established;  one  can  only 
hope  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  will 
act  quickly  to  close  this  gap  and  insure 
that  our  financial  overlords  do  not  get 
any  more  ill-gotten  gains  than  they  are 
already  getting. 

Judging  from  past  history,  we  must  ex- 
pect this  prime  rate  rise  to  trigger  in- 
creases In  Interest  levels  on  all  types  of 
loans.  These  high  Interest  rates  are  a 
major  economic  problem.  They  not  only 
add  to  infiation  but  they  also  increase  the 
possibility  of  an  absolute  drying  up  of 
funds  for  consumers  and  homeowners 
pushing  this  country  into  the  brink  of 
a  serious  recession. 

One  segment  particularly  burdened  by 
these  high  rates  is  the  midcUe-  and  lower- 
middle-income  group  which  now  finds  it 
nearly  impossible  to  purchase  a  new 
home.  The  wealthy  have  a  wide  freedom 
of  choice  in  buying  a  home;  the  very 
poor  have  no  realistic  hope  of  home- 
ownership  and  in  some  cases  can  look  to 
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the  FMer»l  Ooremment  or  to  a  local 
hoiulng  anoclatlon  for  help.  The  middle- 
income  croup  1b  the  one  left  in  the  finan- 
cial limbo;  unless  they  earn  at  least 
$15,000,  they  can  simply  forget  about 
considering  buying  a  new  home  next 
year  under  these  tight  money  conditions. 
The  prime  rate  increase  will  undoubt- 
edly hasten  the  flight  of  lendable  funds 
out  of  our  thrift  institutions  and,  as  some 
mortgage  experts  believe,  wiU  precipitate 
a  drying  up  of  mortgage  money.  This 
m(xiey  is  already  flowing  out  of  banks 
and  thrift  institutions  into  the  higher 
interest  short-term  securities  and  bonds 
further  tightening  the  screws  on  mort- 
gage funds.  One  large  savings  bank  said 
that  as  a  result  of  the  prime  rate  increase 
it  will  be  charging  more  "points"  on 
home  mortgages  guaranteed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration. 

This  point  system  and  the  high  initial 
down  payment  are  bad  enough  for  our 
struggling  potential  homeowners:  what 
Is  really^a  national  disgrace  is  the  fact 
tfiat  Cms  mortgage  squeeze  does  not 
really  reflect  a  tnily  severe  money  short- 
age. Most  banks  say  they  have  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  funds  to  lend.  The  prob- 
lem is  that  demand  for  all  types  of  loans 
Is  strcog  and  that  evm  with  the  home 
mortcage  interest  rates  at  high  levels, 
banks  can  earn  a  higher  return  on  their 
money  elsewhere.  I  Just  cannot  see  how 
this  prime  rate  increase  can  be  anything 
else  than  a  severe  blow  to  an  already 
crippled  housing  Industry. 

Perhaps  this  prime  rate  Increase  could 
be  aomefwhat  Justified  if  there  was  any 
truth  In  the  bankers'  sUtements  that  it 
was  antl-lnflatlonary  in  design.  How- 
ever, this  increase  will  stoke  rather  than 
extinguish  the  inflationary  fires  and 
may  lead  us  into  a  recession.  Prime  rate 
Increases  in  the  past  have  not  had  any 
measurable  effects  on  business  spending 
and  have  actually  led  to  further  price 
increases.  Large  companies  can  use  this 
Increase  as  Justification  for  higher 
prices  and  thus  offset  their  higher  bor- 
rowing costs.  In  the  long  ran.  then,  it 
la  the  consiuner  who  suffers  in  these 
prime  interest  rate  increases  and  the 
bankers  and  big  businessmen  who  reap 
the  rewards. 

Under  no  circumstances  can  this 
prime  rate  increase  be  Justified.  It  is 
neither  antl-lnflatlonary  nor  in  the  best 
interests  of  general  eccoomic  stability. 
Congress  cannot  stand  idly  by  watching 
certain  segments  of  our  society  bear  the 
full  brunt  of  antl-infiationary  measures 
while  our  bankers  and  big  businessmen 
are  allowed  not  only  to  escape  but  to 
actually  thwart  these  measures.  We  must 
develop  new  measures  aimed  at  fighting 
inflation  that  will  spread  the  burden 
equitably  on  all  our  income  groups.  This, 
I  feel,  is  more  in  keeping  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  democracy  and  best  exem- 
plifies the  true  spirit  of  free  enterprise. 


INJUSTICE  PACINO  SURVIVORS  OP 
RAILROAD  WORKERS 

<Mr.  SKX7BITZ  was  granted  permis- 
sion to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Rccoas  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  which  would  re- 
move the  provision  of  the  Railroad  Re- 


tirement Act  and  the  provision  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  which  presently  pre- 
vent a  widow,  widower,  child,  or  parent 
from  receiving  survivors  benefits  under 
both  acts  at  the  same  time. 

This  bill  would  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  to  for- 
mulate a  set  of  regxilations  for  allocat- 
ing the  benefits  from  the  two  programs 
in  such  a  way  as  to  result  In  the  highest 
total  of  benefits.  It  would  allow  the  sur- 
vivors to  receive  benefits  based  on  either 
some  combination  of  the  two  programs 
or  on  using  one  of  them  separately  so 
that  the  final  result  is  the  maximum 
amount  of  benefits. 

Under  present  prohibitions,  siu-vlvors 
are  not  allowed  to  receive  benefits  from 
both  programs,  and  subsequently,  they 
receive  no  payments  at  all  or  very  low 
ones.  This  situation  has  meant  that  up- 
on the  death  of  the  person  employed  by 
the  railroad,  the  amount  of  benefits 
given  to  the  family  is  substantially  re- 
duced. This  is  unfair  to  the  survivors 
and  may  leave  them  in  a  precarious  fi- 
nancial situation. 

This  bill.  then,  not  only  eliminates  the 
provisions  that  have  caused  this  situa- 
tion but  also  clearly  directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  to 
act  to  provide  the  optimum  benefits  to 
the  survivors.  The  ixijustice  facing  sur- 
vivors of  railroad  workers  can  thus  be 
corrected  and  their  payments  raised  to 
the  level  to  which  the  survivors  are  ac- 
tually entitled. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BLACKBtTKN ) ,  ou  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  Wolff  (at  the  request  of  li^r. 
PuxocL),  for  today,  June  17,  and  June 
18.  on  account  of  lllnesa. 

Mr.  BiuDBMAs  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
TiKRNAH),  for  June  17  to  19,  on  account 
of  death  in  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Satlob.  for  10  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Hanlst,  for  15  minutes,  tomorrow, 
June  18. 

(The  following  Members  •  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Mbxld,  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  to:  > 

Mr.  PuMU,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McDonald,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Lloyd,  for  15  minutes,  on  June  18. 

Mr.  WucKu,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

•  The  following  Member  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Obky  ) .  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  OoNSALB.  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSIONS  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 


Mr.  Oaoss  and  to  include  a  newspaper 
article. 

Mr.  Saylor  and  to  include  extraneou.s 
matter. 

Mr.  Hull  to  include  extraneous  matter 
in  his  remarks  during  general  debate 
today. 

Mr.  Bow  following  the  passage  of  the 
Joint  resolution. 

Mr.  Mahon  following  the  iMssage  of 
the  Joint  resolution. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  following  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Staggers  during  general 
debate  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
today. 

Mr.  RooNKY  of  Pennsylvania  foUowinR 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Adams  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  Staggers,  his  remarks  during 
general  debate  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today,  and  to  include  extraneous 
material. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mqxll)  and  to  include  ex- 
tianeous  matter:) 

Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Ckdkrbxrg. 

Mr.  Stxiger  of  Wisconsin  In  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia  In  four  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  CoNR. 

Mr.  ScoTT. 

Mr.  Ruo  of  New  York  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Prkumghuysin  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  WncKn. 

Mr.  SHXivxa.  i 

Mr.  Taft  in  two  Instances.  I 

Mr.  Mn,i,Eii  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Kkith  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Clkvxlahd  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Atkis. 

Mr.  BaooMnxLo. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Michel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wtman  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Obkt)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Mann  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  In  two  in- 
.stances. 

Mr.  Corman. 

Mr.  Rodino  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Bollino  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Natchxe  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Boland. 

Mr.  Hungatz  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  four  instances. 

Mrs.  Sullivan. 

Mr.  Clay. 

Mr. .Young  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Flowers  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  TiERNAN  in  three  instances 

Mr.  St  Germain. 

Mr.  Dingell. 

Mr.  Reuss  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Donohue  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Fountain  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Prick  of  Illinois  in  two  Instances 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  title  was  taken  from 
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the  Speaker's  table  and,  under  the  rule, 
referred  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  12.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  on  participa- 
tion in  the  Ninth  International  Congress 
on  High  Speed  Photography,  to  be  held  in 
Denver,  Colo.,  in  August  1970;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  For«ign  Affairs. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  PRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  2fl67.  An  act  to  revise  the  pay  struc- 
ture of  the  police  force  of  the  National  Zo- 
ological Park,  and  for  other  purposes. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  June  16,  1969, 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing title: 

H.R.  4622.  An  act  to  amend  section  110 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  Insure 
preservation  of  all  disability  compensation 
evaluations  in  effect  for  20  or  more  years. 


for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  STAOOERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  11702.  A  bill 
to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
improve  and  extend  the  provisions  relating 
to  assistance  to  medical  libraries  and  re- 
lated instrumentalities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91- 
313).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SISK.  House  Resolution  440.  Commit- 
tee on  Rules.  A  resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  S742.  An  act  to  amend  the 
act  of  June  12.  1948  (62  Stat.  382),  In  order 
to  provide  for  the  construction,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  the  Kennewlck  division 
extension,  Yakima  project,  Washington,  and 
for  other  purposes:  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  91-314) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD:  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  H.R.  12167.  A  bill  to  author- 
ize appropriations  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  in  accordance  with  section  261 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
91-316).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.' Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday.  June  18,  1969,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows: 

860.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  improvements  in  the  management 
of  Government  parking  facilities  by  the 
General  Services  Administration;  to  the 
Committee    on    Government    Operations. 

861.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  transmitting  the  54th 
annual  report  of  the  Commission,  covering 
fiscal  year  1968;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

862.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  vita  petitions  approved  accord- 
ing certain  beneficiaries  third  and  sixth 
preference  classification,  pursuant  to  the 
pfbvislons  of  section  204(d)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

863.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  expansion  and 
Improvement  of  the  Nation's  airport  and 
airway  system,  for  the  imposition  of  airport 
and  airway  user  charges,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTT,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  nile  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  ADAMS: 
H.R.  12180.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Coordination  Act  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  BLATNIK : 
H.R.  12181.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the  stand- 
ard deduction  and   the  mlnimiun  standard 
deduction  allowable   to   Individuals;    to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

aM.  12182.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  (Tode  of  1954  to  increase  from  $600 
to  $1,200  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a  dependent, 
and  the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age 
and  blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BRINKLEY: 
H.R.  12183.  A  bill  to  limit  the  Jurisdiction 
of  Federal  courts  in  cases  brought  by  a  Rep- 
resentative   or    Senator    against    the    House 
of    Representatives    or    the    Senate    of    the 
United  States  and  any  of  its  officials;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BUSH: 
H.R.  12184.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Inter- 
agency Committee  on  Mexican-American  Af- 
fairs, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN: 
H.R.  12185.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  (3ode  of  1954  to  disallow  any  deduc- 
tion for  depreciation  for  a  taxable  year  in 
which  a  residential  property  does  not  comply 
with  requirements  of  local  laws  relating  to 
health  and  safety,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  12186.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Oc- 
tober 19,  1949,  entitled  "An  Act  to  assUt 
States  In  collecting  sales  and  use  taxes  on 
cigarettes,"  so  as  to  control  all  types  of  Illegal 
transportation  of  cigarettes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  VfAye  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DADDARIO: 
H.R.  12187.  A  bill  to  assure  an  opportunity 
for  employment  to  every  American  seeking 
work  and  to  make  available  the  education 
and  training  needed  by  any  persons  to 
qualify  for  employment  consistent  with  his 
highest  potential  and  capability  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  lAbor. 

By  Mr.  ETVINS  of  Tennessee  (for  him- 
self.  Mr.  Corman.  Mr.   Klttczynski. 


Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Bbot- 

HILL    of    North    Carolina,    and    Mr. 

Burton  of  Utah) : 

H.R.  12188.    A    bill    to   amend   the   Small 

Business  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 

and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  PLYNT: 
H.R.12189.  A  bill  to  limit  the  Jiuisdlctlon 
of  Federal  courts  In  cases  brought  by  a  Rep- 
resentative or  Senator  against  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  and  any  of  its  officials;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HALEY: 
H.R.  12190.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  increase  from  $600 
to  $1,200  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (Including  the  exemption  for  a 
spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age  and 
blindness) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HANNA: 
H.R.  12191.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
members  of  the  Retired  Reserve  shall  be  en- 
titled to  retired  pay;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  12192.  A  bill  to  grant  a  Federal  charter 
to  the  Meals  for  Millions  Foundation:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HARVEY: 
H.R.  12193.  A  bill  to  promote  public  health 
and  welfare   by  expanding.  Improving,   and 
better    coordinating    the    family    planning 
services   and   population   research   activities 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and   for  other 
purposes;    to   the   Committee   on   Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HASTINGS: 
H.R.  12194.  A  bill  to  provide  appropriations 
for  sharing  of  Federal  revenues  with  States 
and  their  local  governments:    to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Ways   and   Means. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI : 
H.R.  12195.  A  bill  to  provide  that  disabled 
Individuals  entitled  to  monthly  cash  benefits 
under  section  223  to  the  Social  Security  Act 
(and  individuals  retired  for  disability  under 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937)  shall  be 
eligible  for  health  Insurance  benefits  under 
title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Seciulty  Act  with- 
out regard  to  their  age;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  12196.  A  bill  to  amend  part  B  of  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  include 
prescribed  drugs  among  the  Items  and  serv- 
ices covered  under  the  supplementary  medi- 
cal insurance  program  for  the  aged;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  MIKVA: 
H.R.  12197.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  permit  adjust- 
ment of  status  of  nonimmigrants  to  that 
of  persons  admitted  for  permanent  residence 
without  regard  to  country  of  origin,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia: 
H.R.  12198.  A  bill  to  limit  the  Jurisdiction 
of  Federal  courts  in  cases  brought  by  a 
Representative  or  Senator  against  the  House 
of  Representatives  or  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  and  any  of  Its  officials:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By.  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts  i  (or 
himself  and  Mr.   Cleveland)  : 
H.R.  12199.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  establish  the  Bunker 
Hill    National   Historic   Site   in   the   city   of 
Boston.  Mass..  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  12200.  A  bill  to  provide  Increased  an- 
nuities under  the  Civil   Service  Retirement 
Act;    to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

H.R.  12201.  A  bill  to  amend  subchapter  III 
of  chapter  83  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  civil  service  retirement,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  12202.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  83.  title 
5    United  States  Code,  to  eliminate  the  re- 
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dueUon  In  Um  umultlM  of  employeM  or 
Mtmban  who  elaotccl  reduced  annuities  Id 
order  to  provide  »  »\uTrJvor  annuity  If  pre- 
deceaaed  by  tbe  peraoa  named  aa  sitrvlTor 
and  permit  m  retired  employee  or  Member  to 
deali^iate  a  new  spoiiae  aa  survivor  if  prede- 
oeaaed  by  the  peraon  named  as  survivor  at 
the  time  of  retirement;  to  the  Committee  on 
Poet  Offloe  and  Civil  Service. 

RJt.  laan.  a  blU  to  amend  chapter  89  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  enroll' 
ment  ohnrgea  for  Federal  employees'  health 
benefits:  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

H  B.  13304.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19M  to  provide  that  the 
first  M.OOO  received  as  civil  service  retire- 
ment  annuity  from  the  United  States  or  any 
agency  thereof  shaU  be  excluded  from  groea 
Uteome:    to   the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
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By  Mr.  PODKLL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Patman)  : 

HJt.  laaOS.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Legislative 
RMTganlMtlon  Act  of  l»4«  to  provide  for  an- 
nual reporu  to  the  Congreas  by  the  Ooay- 
troUer  General  concerning  certain  prlo*  ta- 
craaaee  in  Oovemment  contracts  and  certain 
failure*  to  meet  Oovemment  contract  com- 
pletion daeea:  to  the  Conmuttee  on  OoTem- 
ment  Opeiatlons. 

By  Mr.  POOSLL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
PiuuMS)  : 

H^.  laaoa.  a  bin  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Reorganlaatlon  Act  of  l»4«  to  provide  for  an- 
nual reports  to  tha  CoocrMa  by  the  Comp- 
troUer  OenenU  nwnwiM  omain  price  in- 
creaaee  In  OovemmaBt  oontnMta  and  certain 
failures  to  meet  Ck>vemment  contract  com- 
pletion dates:  to  the  Committee  on  Oovem- 
ment Operations. 

By  Mr.  PRICB  of  Illinois: 

H  R.  12207  A  blU  to  amend  the  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Coordination  Act  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  and  for  other  purpoaes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Ptsherlea. 

H-R.  laaoe.  a  blll  to  amend  title  II  of  tbe 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the  con- 
ditions governing  ellgibiuty  of  blind  persons 
to  receive  dlaabUlty  insurance  beneflu  th«re>- 
under:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
ByMr.  SIKSS: 

H  R.  laaOB.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  CoordlnaUon  Act  to  prorlde  for  the 
establishment  of  a  CouncU  on  Environmen- 
tal QuaUty.  and  for  other  purpoaes:  to  ths 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  3KUBITZ : 
H.R.  laaiO.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  an  increase  In  bene- 
flu under  the  old-age.  survivors,  and  dis- 
ability insurance  program,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  ^^ 

ByMr.  TIERNAN: 
_5d*"  *^"  A  ''"1  to  amend  the  Public 
■■Mth  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
IMiment  of  a  NaUonal  Lung  Institute-  to 
tte  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WALOIE : 
HJl.  12212.  A   bUl   to  expedite  deUvery   of 
special  deUvery  mall,  and  for  other  purpoees- 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Clvlj 
Service. 

By  Mr.  WHTTKHUHST: 
H.R.  12213.  A  blll  to  expedite  delivery  of 
special  delivery  mall,  and  for  other  purpoees- 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CIvli 
Service. 

H.R.  12214.  A  blll  to  provide  for  Improved 
employee-management  relations  in  the  postal 
service,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
ByMr.  BLATNIK: 
H.R.  12216.  A  bUl  to  i»omote  the  domestic 
and  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States 
by  modernising  practices  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment relaung  to  the  inspection  of  per- 
sons, merchandise,  and  conveyances  moving 
into,  through,  and  out  of  the  United  SUtes 


and  for  other  purposes;  to  tbe  Committee  oa 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 
H  R  13210.  A  blll  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement   Act   of    1937   and   ths   Railroad 
Retirement  Tmx  Act  to  provide  for  the  oon- 
Unued  payment  of  supplemental  annultlea  In 
accordance  with  present  law;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MacGRBOOR: 
H  R.  12217.  A  blll  to  exempt  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Forces  from  service  In  a  combat 
zone  when  such  member  Is  the  only  son  of  a 
family,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Amted  Services. 

H.B.  12318.  A  blll  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  conduct  research  and 
development  programs  to  increase  knowledge 
of  tornadoes,  squall  Unes.  and  other  severe 
local  storms,  to  develop  methods  for  detect- 
ing storms  for  prediction  and  advance  warn- 
ing, and  to  provide  for  the  esUbllshment  of 
a  Natloilal  Severe  Storms  Service:  to  the 
Committee  on  IntersUte  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H  R.  12219  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  the  same 
tax  exemption  for  servicemen  in  and  around 
Korea  as  is  presently  provided  for  those  in 
Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAOA  (for  himself.  Mr. 
HoLinKi.s,  Mr.  Amobbsom  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  AirNxrNzio.  Mr.  Bollimo.  Mr. 
Btknx  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Olat, 
Mr  Evans  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Paaa- 
STXiM.  Mr.  WnxiAM  D.  FOKB,  Mr. 
Oaixacmex.  Mr.  Oomzaliz,  Mr. 
Hamna.  Mr.  Hanskm  of  Idaho.  Mr. 
Hicks.  Mr.  Uoston.  Mr.  Lxaanr,  Mr. 
LoNO  of  Maryland,  Mrs.  Mime,  Mr. 
Moss.  Mr.  Nnax,  Mr.  Pooau..  Mr. 
RXKS.  Mr.  RosKNTHAL.  and  Mr.  Ror- 

BAL)  : 

HJl.  12320.  A  bUl  to  repeal  the  Emergency 
OetenUon  Act  of  1950  (Utle  H  of  the  Internal 
Sectirlty  Act  of  1980);  to  the  Committee  on 
Internal  Security. 

By  Mr.  HOLIFIELO   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Matsunca.    Ur.    Joritson    of    Cali- 
fornia.  Mr.   O'Saxa.  Mr.  OTTxnx  of 
Massachusetts.    Mr.    Scaxtjxa,    Mr. 
Sisx.  Mr.  -TXACXTK  of  California,  Mr. 
TtntNXT,    Mr.    Udall,    Mr.    Ullman,  . 
Mr.    Walob,    and    Mr.    ChabIpSS    H. 
Wilson  ) : 
HJl.  12231.  A  blll  to  repeal  the  Emergency 
Oetantton  Act  of   1960   (Utle  U  of  the  In- 
ternal Security  Act  of   1950);   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security. 

By  Mrs.  MAY  (for  herself.  Mr.  Oualo 
R.  FoBD.  Mr.  McKnkallt.  Mr.  Zwach. 
Mr.   ANoaaaoN  of   nUnoU.   Mr.   An- 
iwsws  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Arass. 
Mr.  BaooMiiBLO.  Mr.  Bsown  of  Mich- 
igan.  Mr.   Button,    Mr.   Camt.   Mr. 
Don    H.    CLAOasM,    Mr.    Conts,    Mr. 
EacH.  Mr.  FisM,  Mr.  Oitdc.  Mr.  Hal- 
p««N.  B«r.  Hoaacm.  Mr.  Kixtkxnoau., 
Mr.    McClosxxt.    Mr.    McDaok.    Mr. 
MAcaaccoB.  Mr.  Michkl.  Mr.  Rmoocs. 
and  Mr.  Satlob)  : 
H  R.  12223.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended;   to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By     Mrs.     UAY      (for     herseU.     Mr. 
SCHWKNCKL.  Mr.  Smon  of  Wiscon- 
sin. Mr.  SHBivn.  Mr.  Tarr,  Mr.  Tal- 
coTT.    Mr.    Rvrrm.   Mr.    FtttiMr.  Mr. 
Whitkhvbst,  and  Mr.  RoanoM) : 
H.R.    12323.    A    bill    to    amend    the    POod 
Stamp  Act  of  1964.  as  amended:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  POAOE: 
HJl.    12234.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  from  $600 
to  $1,000  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a  dependent, 
and   the  additional  exemptions  for  old  aga 
and  bUndneas);   to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 


ByMr.  QUILLKN: 
HJl.  12238.  A  blU  to  afford  protection  to 
the  public  from  offensive  lntr\islon  Into  their 
homes  through  the  postal  service  of  sexually 
oriented  mall  matter,  and  for  other  purpoaes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  CIvli 
Service. 

ByMr.  RIVERS: 
HJl.  12236.  A  blll  to  amend  article  85  of 
the  Uniform   Code   of  Military   Justice    (10 
U.S.C.  888).  relating  to  the  offense  of  deser- 
tion from  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
By  Mr.  SHIPLEY: 
H.R.  13327.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2412 
(a)  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  to  make 
the  United  SUtes  liable  for  court  costs  and 
attorney's  fees  to  persons  who  prevail  over 
the  United  States  in  actions  arising  out  of 
administrative  actions  of  agencies  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch:   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SI8K: 
HJl.  12238.  A  blll  to  amend  the  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Coordination  Act  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant   Marine   and   Fisheries 
By  Mr.  8KUBITZ: 
HJl.  13339.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  and  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  eliminate  thoee  provi- 
sions which   restHct   the  right  of  an  Indi- 
vidual to  receive  survivor  benefits  slmulUne- 
ously  under  both  acts;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Ur.  VANDKR  JAOT: 
H.R.  12230.  A  blll  to  establish  In  the  Stata 
of   Michigan  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  Na- 
tional Lakeshore,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
By  Mr.  MAHON: 
H.J.  Res.  782.  Joint  resolution  making  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year   1969.   and   for  other  purposes:    to  ths 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  CORBETT: 
H.  Con.  Res.  280.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
lating to  an  Atlantic  Union  delegation;   to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  290.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
lating to  an  Atlantic  Union  delegation;    to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

ByMr.  BIAOQI: 
H.R.  12231.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Winston 
G.  Smith:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
ByMr.  KEE: 
HJl.  12232.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Pletro 
BertoUno,      bis      wife,      Olovanna      Accardl 
Bertollno.    and    their    two    cbUdren,    Angela 
and  Antonnlno;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McCLOSKEY: 
H.B.  12233.  A  blll   for  the  relief  of  Elena 
V.     Revllla:     to     the     Committee     on     the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O-NKILL  of  Massachusetts: 
HJl.  12234.  A  blll  for  the  relief  of  Harvard 
Specialty  Manufacturing  Corp.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PODELL: 
HJl.  12235.  A  blll  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  certain  cotton  bags  for  Hamilton 
SpeclalUes,  Inc..  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.;    to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WALDIK: 
H.R.  12336.  A   bUl    for    the   reUef    of    Lt. 
Col.   Harold   E.   Gladstone   and   Elsie   Glad- 
stone; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 


June  17,  1969 


234.  By  Mr.  TTLLMAN  and  Mrs.  GREEN  of 
Orgeon:  Memorial  of  the  56tb  Legislative 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon  memorial- 
izing Congress  to  enact  legislation  that  will: 
Clearly  state  that  the  Federal  Government 
shall  not  have  acquired  or  reserved  any  water 
right  as  a  result  of  the  reservation  or  with- 
drawal of  any  public  lands;  require  com- 
pliance with  State  water  laws  by  all  Fed- 
eral agencies,  and  adequately  safeguard  all 
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water  rights  established  under  State  laws 
against  the  action  of  Federal  agencies;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
225.  By  Mr.  ULLMAN  and  Mrs.  GREEN  of 
Oregon:  Memorial  of  the  SSth  Legislative 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon  memorial- 
izing Congress  to  amend  the  Constitution 
of  tbe  United  States  to  abolish  tbe  electoral 
college,  to  create  a  system  for  a  direct  elec- 
tion of  the  President,  and  require  that  tbe 
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successful  candidate  must  receive  no  less 
than  40  percent  of  all  tbe  votes  cast  for 
President  c»  there  should  be  a  runoff  elec- 
tion; to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 

226.  By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  relative 
to  recomputatlon  of  the  pay  of  retired  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  on  the  same  basis 
as  the  pay  of  military  personnel  on  active 
duty;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
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SCHOLARSHIP  TRIP 


HON.  JAMES  R.  MANN 

OF    SOUTH    CABOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  17,  1969 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
well  aware  of  the  many  worthwhile  pro- 
grams activated  by  the  civic  and  service 
organizations  throughout  our  Nation.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  yet  another  worthwhile 
program,  specifically  for  yoimg  people, 
made  possible  through  the  sponsorship 
of  various  service  clubs  in  my  district. 
This  project  is  the  FY)urth  District  schol- 
arship trip  designed  to  give  outstanding 
students  from  my  district  an  opportu- 
nity to  see  what  goes  on  in  Washington 
through  a  4-day  tour  of  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

On  Simday,  June  15,  nine  high  school 
juniors  from  Greenville,  Spartanburg, 
and  Laurens  Counties  arrived  in  Wash- 
ington to  initiate  the  first  Fourth  Dis- 
trict scholarship  trip.  These  students 
were  selected  on  the  basis  of  outstand- 
ing leadership,  scholarship,  and  partici- 
pation In  school  activities.  IXiring  the 
trip,  they  will  be  observing  the  legisla- 
tive, judicial,  and  executive  branches  of 
our  Oovemment  in  action.  They  will 
meet  with  Representatives  and  Senators 
of  both  political  parties,  view  sessions  of 
the  House  and  Senate,  attend  a  Depart- 
ment of  State  foreign  policy  briefing, 
visit  the  Supreme  Court,  plus  many 
more  worthwhile  educational  activities. 

This  trip  i.s  being  financed  entirely  by 
service  clubs  in  the  Fourth  District  and 
is  certainly  a  credit  to  their  recognition 
of  the  value  of  training  young  leadership 
and  inspiring  an  interest  among  young 
people  in  the  governmental  process. 

This  trip's  scholarship  winners  and 
their  sponsors  are:  Lynn  Louanne 
Cross,  of  Carolina  High  School,  daugh- 
ter of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Cross,  spon- 
sored by  American  Legion  Post  No.  3; 
Susan  Hayes,  a  student  at  Greer  High 
School,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gene 
Wylie  Hayes,  sponsored  by  the  Greer 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  Lucinda  Bow- 
ens,  of  Washington  High  School,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  V.  Bowens,  spon- 
sored by  the  North  Greenville  Rotary; 
Bill  Stewart,  a  student  at  Spartanburg 
High  School,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Grady  Stewart,  sponsored  by  the 
Hillcrest  Optimists;  Emory  Joseph  Der- 
i-ick  of  Woodniff  High  School,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Curtis  W.  Derrick,  Jr.,  spon- 
sored by  the  Woodruff  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce; Robert  Famsworth,  of  Green- 
ville High  School,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  O.  Famsworth,  sponsored  by  the 


Greenville  Exchange  Club;  Gary  Pitt- 
man,  of  Parker  High  School,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  K.  Pittman,  sponsored  by 
the  Greenville  Lions;  Edward  Adkins,  a 
student  at  Slater-Marietta  High  School, 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  T.  Adkins, 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  Slater-Marietta 
Parent  Tea(./i;ers  Association  and  the 
Slater-Marietta  Lions  Club;  and  Bob 
Lentz,  of  Wade  Hampton  High  School, 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Lentz,  Sr., 
sponsored  by  the  Greenville  Kiwanis 
Club. 

I  wish  to  commend  these  young  men 
and  women  on  their  achievements  and 
their  Interest.  On  their  behalf,  and  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  my  district,  I 
thcmk  the  many  service  organizations, 
schools,  and  individual  citizens  whose 
generosity  has  made  this  experience 
possible. 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  PERSONS  WHO  LIVE 
ON  FIXED  INCOMES 


HON.  WINSTON  L.  PROUTY 

OF    VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  17.  1969 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  recently 
Representative  Louis  C.  Wyman,  from 
New  Hampshire's  First  Congressional 
District,  delivered  a  speech  before  the 
New  England  area  conference  of  the 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons 
and  the  National  Retired  Teachers  As- 
sociation in  Manchester,  N.H. 

In  his  speech,  he  expressed  the  con- 
cern which  many  of  us  in  Congress  have 
for  the  plight  of  those  persons  living  on 
fixed  incomes.  The  cost-of-living  index  is 
rising  at  an  alarming  and  unprecedented 
rate  and  is  imposing  particular  economic 
hardship  on  our  older  citizens. 

At  a  time  when  many  of  us  are  pro- 
posing legislative  measures  to  alleviate 
the  economic  problems  of  older  Amer- 
icans, I  believe  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress will  find  Mr.  Wyman's  remarks 
pertinent. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
address  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Speech  bt  Congressman  Louis  Wtman 

There  is  no  subject  of  greater  significance 
or  more  importance  to  those  who  are  on 
fixed  Incomes  than  the  cost  of  living.  Despite 
the  restraints  being  Imposed  upon  our  econ- 
omy, living  costs  in  March  1969  took  their 
biggest  monthly  Jump  since  the  Korean  war 
year  of  1951. 

The  March  increase  was  eight-tenths  of 
1  percent  above  the  February  level.  The  rise 
In  the  first  quarter  of  1969  was  1.5  percent. 


If  that  trend  continues,  living  costs  would 
go  up  6  percent — compared  with  4.7  percent 
for  the  preceding  12  months. 

The  March  figures  showed  big  rises  in 
practically  every  Item  by  which  Americans' 
living  costs  are  measured — among  them: 
food,  clothing,  housing,  transportation,  medi- 
cal care,  and  recreation. 

Medical  care  Is  up  6.7  percent  over  a  year 
ago.  Home  ownership  Is  up  9.6  percent,  ap- 
parel is  up  6.2  percent,  and  food  Is  up  3.8 
percent.  One  effect  of  the  March  rise  Is  that 
It  slashed  about  90  cents  from  the  value  of 
average  weekly  paychecks  of  $111.75  which 
is  a  record  high  for  some  45  million  workers. 
This  virtually  wiped  out  big  pay  gains  for 
the  month. 

A  Commerce  Department  report  also  illus- 
trated Inroads  of  inflation.  In  1968,  It  said, 
personal  Income  per  capita — the  total  income 
of  all  Americans  divided  by  the  population — 
showed  an  8  percent  Increase  above  1967. 
But  increased  taxes  and  higher  prices  left 
only  a  3  percent  gain. 

Inflation  Is  no  mystery,  an  Increased  quan- 
tity of  money  comes  Into  existence  In  a 
specific  way.  It  comes  Into  existence,  for 
example,  because  Oovemment  makes  much 
larger  expenditures  than  It  can  or  wishes  to 
meet  out  of  the  proceeds  of  taxes,  or  from  the 
sale  of  bonds  paid  for  by  the  people  out  ol 
real  savings.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  the 
Government  prints  money  to  pay  war  con- 
tractors. Then  the  first  effect  of  these  ex- 
penditures will  be  to  raise  the  prices  of  sup- 
plies used  in  war  and  to  put  additional 
money  into  the  hands  of  the  war  contractors 
and  their  employees. 

The  war  contractors  and  their  employees, 
then,  will  have  higher  money  Incomes.  They 
will  spend  them  for  the  particular  goods  and 
services  they  want.  The  sellers  of  these  goods 
and  services  will  be  able  to  raise  their  prices 
because  of  this  Increased  demand.  Those  who 
have  the  increased  money  income  will  be 
willing  to  pay  these  higher  prices  rather  than 
do  without  the  goods — for  they  will  have 
more  money,  and  a  dollar  will  have  a  smaller 
subjective  value  in  the  eyes  of  each  of  them. 

When  the  process  has  been  completed, 
nearly  everybody  in  production  will  have  a 
higher  Income  measured  in  terms  of  money. 
But  prices  of  goods  and  services  will  have 
increased  co.'respondingly  The  Nation  will 
be  no  richer  than  before  Meanwhile,  how- 
ever, the  groups  that  have  still  had  no  ad- 
vance whatever  in  their  money  incomes  will 
find  themselves  compelled  to  pay  higher 
prices  for  the  things  they  buy,  which  means 
that  they  will  be  obliged  to  get  along  on  a 
lower  standard  of  living  than  before. 

Thus,  Inflation  may  Indeed  bring  benefits 
for  a  short  time  to  favored  groups,  but  only 
at  the  expense  of  others. 

Economist  Henry  Hazlitt  notes  that  "In 
the  long  run  Infiatlon  brings  ruinous  conse- 
quences to  the  whole  community.  Even  a 
relatively  mild  inflation  distorts  the  struc- 
ture of  production  and  leads  to  the  over-ex- 
pansion of  some  Industries  at  the  expense  of 
others.  This  involves  a  misapplication  and 
waste  of  capital.  When  the  inflation  collapses, 
or  is  brought  to  a  halt  the  misdirected  capi- 
tal investment — •j'hether  in  the  forms  of 
machines,  factories,  or  office  buildings — can- 
not yield  an  adequate  return  and.  in  fact, 
loses  the  greater  part  of  Its  value." 
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Th«  InflatloB  of  today  haa  b««ii  partlcti- 
laily  harmful  to  thoa*  i«ttT«<l  p«raona  who 
depend  upon  aodal  Mcuiity  for  their  atip- 
port.  The  admlnlatratlon  haa  aaked  for  a  7 
percent  tncreaae  In  eoclal  security  beneflta 
thU  year  to  meet  the  Increase  In  prlcea.  Wil- 
bur MlUa,  the  chairman  of  the  House  Waya 
and  Meana  Committee,  haa  opposed  thla  pro- 
posal and  urgea  a  10  percent  Increase  next 
year.  Certain  Democrats  In  Congress  are. 
unfortunately,  making  a  political  football  of 
the  Isaue  of  social  security  beneflta.  They  do 
not  want  to  act  upon  an  Increase  this  year, 
but  wlab  to  wait  until  the  election  year  of 
1970  ao  that  whatever  political  advantage 
may  be  gained  will  be  theirs  at  that  time. 

In  my  opinion,  both  the  administration's 
proposal  and  Mr.  MlUa'  refusal  to  act  Tall 
far  short  of  the  mark  of  what  Is  actually 
neceasary  to  Insure  that  America's  retired 
dtlJtena  live  In  comfort  and  dignity,  and  that 
they  not  be  sacrlflclal  lambs  to  the  Infla- 
tionary preaaurea  to  which  they  are  now  sub- 
ject. I  support  a  10  percent  Increase  In  social 
aecurlty  benefits  t/tla  year! 

But,  more  important,  I  want  to  see  a  cost 
of  living  rider  added  to  the  social  security 
act  making  It  clear  that  the  beneflta  of  thU 
program  wlU  increase  as  the  cost  of  living 
incrsasia:  which  rider  must  also  apply  to 
t£s  tax:' 

Unlaaa  tba  tax  la  adjusted  to  provide  r*- 
qtilrsd  added  funds  to  pay  for  the  automatic 
Incraaaea  the  whole  process  becomes  a  snare 
and  a  dalualon  bscauae  aodal  security  la  a 
trust  fund  oparatkm  and  Congreaa  must 
protect  its  fiscal  integrity.  Social  aectirlty 
checks  must  never  exist  at  the  pleasure  of 
general  fxind  appropriations.  It  la  unfor- 
tunate and  unnecessary  to  have  our  f  "Wr 
cltlasns  come  before  Congress  year  after 
year  begging  for  a  meager  stipend  .  .  .  and 
It's  about  time  that  both  political  partlea 
give  serious  thought  to  acting  in  concert 
to  do  something  constructive  about  this 
problem. 


TEIEADINO  ON  THIN  ICE 


HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVKS 

Tuesdav.  June  17,  1969 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  deal 
has  been  said  In  recent  weelcs  about  ties 
between  the  military  and  this  country's 
defense  lnd\istry. 

I  call  attention  to  an  article  by  Leslie 
H.  Whltten  which  appeared  in  the  Balti- 
more News-American  on  June  15  and 
which  points  up  one  of  the  dangers  of 
less  than  "arms  length"  military  pro- 
curement practices. 

In  this  case,  two  Air  Force  evaluators 
reportedly  were  allowed  to  buy  the  stock 
of  a  company  whose  product  they  were 
testing  before  that  stock  was  offered  to 
the  public. 

I  Include  the  article  for  Insertion  in  the 
Record  at  thla  point  In  the  hope  It  may 
serve  notice  on  any  other  Government 
officials  who  may  be  In  similar  confllct- 
of-lnterst  positions  that  they  are  treading 
on  thin  ice : 

Two   An  FoBcx  Osncaas  Rxapsd  Oaims  dt 

Stock  Dials 

(By  Laalls  H.  WhltUn) 

Wasminoton,  June  14. — Two  key  Air  Force 
evaluators  obtained  stock  at  bargain  prices 
from  the  vice  president  of  a  defense  firm 
whose  Vietnam-bound  electronic  product 
they  were  testing.  They  bought  the  firm's 
stock  at  98  a  share  and  it  went  to  933  the 
first  day  of  public  sale. 

Defense  Department  directives  bar  flnan- 
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dal  Interest  by  ofllcera  In  matters  they  are 
dealing  with  In  a  government  capacity. 

Lt.  Col.  Eugene  D.  Roberts,  48,  director  of 
the  ground  systems  division  for  the  Tactical 
Air  Reconnaissance  Center,  Shaw  Air  Force 
Base,  SC.  conceded  he  groased  83,800.  He 
sold  his  stock  because,  he  said,  he  reached 
the  Judgment  that  holding  It  was  not  "right." 
MaJ.  Francis  J.  Engel,  40,  test  project  nutn- 
ager  for  the  "940  preaoaker,"  a  photographic 
device  he  and  Roberts  were  surveying,  said 
he  grossed  about  83,300.  He  said  he  unloaded 
his  100  shares  because  of  a  poaslble  "conflict 
of  Interest."  Both  men  said  they  waited  six 
months — when  the  profits  are  taxable  at  the 
lower  capital  gains  rate — before  they  sold. 

The  stock  was  provided  to  Roberts  and 
Engel  by  Paul  R.  Kemp.  Jr.,  vice  president 
for  marketing  of  Mark  Systems,  Inc.,  Cuper- 
tino. Calif.,  south  of  San  Francisco.  Kemp 
resigned  thla  January,  about  a  year  after  his 
stock  transaction  with  Engel  and  Roberts. 

Neither  the  lieutenant  colonel  nor  major 
told  their  superior  officers  of  the  purchase, 
they  aald.  Both  spoke  frankly  of  their  stock 
deal  during  separate  telephone  interviews. 

The  disclosure  of  the  purchases  comes  at  a 
time  when  the  defense  Industry's  ties  with 
the  Pentagon — the  "military-Industrial  com- 
plex" are  under  unprecedented  attack  on 
Capitol  Hill  and  elsewhere. 

Kamp  and  the  officers  denied  that  there 
was  any  elsmsnt  of  "influencing"  In  the 
stock  deal.  A  May  10,  198A,  Presidential 
directive  bars  any  financial  Intarests  by  fed- 
eral employes  that  "appear  to  conflict  sub- 
stantially with  their  responalbllltlea  and 
duty."  The  Defense  Department  (DOD)  has 
detailed  strictures  based  on  the  axscutlTS 
order. 

One  DOD  order  says  tha*:  an  ofllcer  "may 
not  participate  In  his  government  capacity 
in  any  matter  In  which  he  . . .  has  a  financial 
Interest. 

Roberts  and  Engel,  at  the  time  they  bought 
the  stock  were  both  Involved  with  Mark 
systems'  "940  preaoaker. "  The  fllm  device— 
which  now  coats  880,000  each — was  part  of  a 
8600,000  defense  contract.  But  larger  future 
sales  potential  hung  on  tbs  tasting  than 
going  on. 

In  deacrtblng  his  Job  on  the  mechanism 
Sngel  said.  "It  was  project  management — 
what  should  be  put  in.  what  taken  out."  The 
machine  haa  been  teeted  but  Is  still  bsln^ 
svaluatsd  by  Roberts'  ground  systems 
division  at  Shaw  Air  Force  Base,  Roberts  said. 
The  company.  In  lU  Aug.  3,  1988  annual 
fiscal  report,  aald  net  salea  were  83.799,897, 
earnings  "were  leaa  than  management  bad 
originally  planned"  and  a  substantial  loss 
was  expected  for  the  first  half  of  1989. 

Nevertheless,  the  stock,  which  hit  54  In 
1988,  has  been  hovering  in  the  high  30's  re- 
cently. In  the  December.  1067.  offering.  48,000 
out  of  136,000  shares  were  set  aside  for  di- 
rectors, officers,  stockholders,  employes  and 
their  friends  and  relatives. 

Those  officers  and  directors  who  bought 
1.000  shares  at  88  a  share,  for  example,  would 
now  have  a  profit  of  about  830,000.  Thus, 
the  management  has  both  corporate  and  per- 
sonal reasons  for  wanting  the  best  possible 
Air  Force  reading  on  the  "940  presoaker." 

The  "940"  permits  rapid  procesalng  of 
photographs  taken  by  tactical  reconnaissance 
planes  and  long  storage  of  special  films. 
Five  are  In  Vietnam  or  on  their  way,  ac- 
cording to  Mark  systems. 

But  the  "940"  has  had  Its  woes.  Company 
president  Bernard  Marcus  and  Lt.  OoL 
Roberts  acknowledged  problems  but  are  en- 
thusiastic about  It.  Major  Engel,  while  more 
reserved,  bellevee  It  can  be  made  to  work 
although  at  one  time  "It  flunked  the  test" 
and  required  highly  trained  experts  to  get 
It  to  function. 

A  yoting  graduate  chemist  who  has  worked 
on  the  machine,  Lt.  James  B.  Briscoe,  36, 
saya  "It  doea  a  real  flne  Job^when  It  runs." 
Briscoe,  who  worked  on  It  at  Btark  systems 
with  Bngel.  said  he  was  not  offered  stock  and 
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If  he  had,  "X  assume  I  would  have  rejected 
It.- 

A  civilian  consultant  on  the  machine, 
Charlea  Rulapaugh,  63,  employed  xmtll  last 
November  by  Mark  systems,  was  reached  and 
said  It  was  "virtually  Impossible  for  It  to 
perform  anywhere  near  some  of  Its  adver- 
tised specifications."  Only  In  the  hands  of 
experts  with  advanced  training,  he  said, 
would  the  "940"  turn  out  limited  quantities 
of  "accsptable"  film — called  "blmat."     f 

Rulapaugh  said  It  was  the  open  and  gen- 
eral opinion  within  Mark  systems  thai  the 
■■940"  did  not  perform  satisfactorily. 

Rulapaugh.  whose  photographic  technical 
background  goee  back  to  1933,  he  said,  ac- 
knowledged he  may  set  up  a  company  com- 
petitive with  Mark  systems. 

Whatever  the  merits  of  the  "940  pre- 
soaker," of  which  eight  have  been  sold  to 
the  Air  Force  and  Navy,  Mark  systems  Is 
concerned  over  the  stock  deal  with  the  two 
Air  Force  evaluators. 

The  company  counsel  and  secretary, 
Bradford  Jefferies,  said  he  la  looking  Into 
the  deal  on  behalf  of  the  board  of  directors 
and  officers. 

"Management  policy  is  that  the  company 
would  not  direct  sales  (of  the  stock)  to  any 
government  personnel  who  were  In  a  posi- 
tion to  Influence  any  procurement  of  the 
company  or  whose  position  would  create  a 
conflict  of  Interest,"  said  Jefferlas. 

"The  present  Information  Is  that  Mr. 
Bfarcus  and  maybe  some  others  of  manage- 
ment were  aware  that  Mr.  Kemp  was  pre- 
pared to  sell  (to  Engel  and  Roberts)  .  .  . 
the  question  Is  whether  the  two  Individuals 
were  In  a  conflict  of  Interest  sltuatloo." 

After  discussion  with  company  officials, 
Jefferies  said  later  the  same  day:  "In  man- 
agement's opinion  the  propoeed  sale  did  not 
violate  the  company's  policy  because  neither 
man  was  Involved  In  procurement  and  their 
ability  to  Influence  the  'BUnat'-testIng  pro- 
gram was  sero." 


RESOLDTIONS  ADOPTED  BT  AMERI- 
CAN JEWISH  COMMITTEE 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF  RNItSTI.VAia* 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  June  17,  1969 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  Invite  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  two  important 
resolutions  which  were  adopted  by  the 
American  Jewish  Committee  at  its 
recent  annual  meeting.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRo,  as  follows: 

Am^ucan  Jkwxbh  CoMMTrrxx  Statcmknt  on 


On  the  occasion  of  its  31st  anniversary, 
we  send  our  warmest  congratulations  and 
good  wishes  to  the  State  of  Israel,  whose  sur- 
vival as  a  free  nation  has  been  a  source  of 
constant  concern  to  millions  of  people 
throughout  the  world.  Jews  and  non-Jews 
alike.  Only  two  years  ago.  Israel  was  forced 
to  defend  Itself  for  the  third  time  In  20  years 
against  the  unreasoning  efforts  of  Its  Arab 
neighbors  to  bring  about  Its  destruction. 
Since  then,  the  area  haa  been  In  a  state  of 
constant  hostility.  Israel's  will  for  peace 
has  been  countered  by  an  Arab  will  for  war, 
manifested  In  an  openly  stated  policy  of 
"no  peaoe,  no  negotiations,  no  recognition." 
To  this,  the  n.AJt.'B  disavowal  of  the  1967 
ceasefire  has  been  added.  In  recent  weeks, 
hostilities  have  been  Intensified.  We  share 
our  Oovernment's  concern  about  the  In- 
creased risk  of  outside  Involvement,  Includ- 
ing that  of  the  United  States,  and  the  need 
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to  explore  every  avenue  for  achieving  peace  In 
the  area. 

United  States  friendship  for  Israel  has 
been  Indeed  non-partisan,  based  upon  mutu- 
ality of  Interest  In  a  peaceful  and  prosperous 
Middle  East.  We  welcome  the  announced 
policy  of  our  Government  steadfastly  to  pur- 
sue the  goal  of  a  "Just  and  lasting  peace" 
and  to  Insist  that  the  particulars  of  a  peace 
settlement  be  determined  by  negotiations  be- 
tween the  parties  themselves.  Particulars  of 
a  settlement  must  be  determined  by  the 
parties  themselves  In  light  of  each  party's 
appraisal  of  Its  own  security  interest,  tem- 
pered by  flexibility,  compromise.  Justice, 
vision,  and  magnanimity.  The  timing  and 
extent  of  withdrawal  of  Israeli  armed  forces 
should  be  the  consequence  of,  not  the  im- 
petus to,  any  oomprehensive  settlement. 

To  the  extent  that  the  four  powers  acting 
either  singly  or  in  concert,  can  assist  Ambas- 
sador Jarring  an  behalf  of  the  United  Na- 
tions In  promoting  negotiations  for  an  agreed 
settlement  between  and  among  the  parties, 
a  useful  purpose  will  be  served.  But  If  such 
efforts  In  fact  produce  an  Imposed  peace  as 
a  substitute  for  negotiations,  or  serve  to  de- 
lude any  of  the  parties  into  believing  that 
less  than  full  peace  will  be  acceptable,  then 
continued  conflict  will  be  the  Inevitable  re- 
sult. We  assume  that  our  Government  will 
be  constantly  on  guard  to  see  that  the  proce- 
dures in  which  it  participates  do  not  pro- 
duce pressures  on  It  to  support  a  formula 
for  settlement  which  has  the  appearance 
but  not  the  substance  of  a  lasting  peace. 
Our  own  national  Interests  require  that  any 
settlement  be  free  of  the  seeds  of  continuing 
war  in  the  area.  Our  failure  to  Insist  upon 
this  In  1957  made  the  1967  war  Inevitable. 
If  we  fall  again,  we  will  have  engaged  In  a 
self-defeating  process  which  will  only  In- 
crease the  likelihood  of  a  fourth  round. 
Should  a  fourth  round  occur,  the  United 
States  may  find  Itself  directly  Involved  In  the 
conflict.  This  would  frustrate  the  Increas- 
ingly strong  insistence  of  Americans  that  our 
enei^ee  be  devoted  to  the  achievement  of 
peaceful  aspirations  of  mankind  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Adopted  at  the  63rd  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Jewish  Committee,  May  18,  1969, 
New  Tork  City. 


Thx   AMxaiCAN    Jewish    CoMMnrEX    Statk- 

MXNT       ON       ▲MTI-SEMTTISM       IN       EASTEXN 
EXTaOPK  I 

For  more  than  50  years,  the  Jews  of  the 
Soviet  Union  have  faced  continuous  and  in- 
creasingly heavy  pressures  designed  to  elimi- 
nate them  as  a  distinct  cultural  and  religious 
minority  within  the  USSR. 

Although  recognized  as  a  nationality  group, 
the  3  million  Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union  are 
consistently  deprived  of  the  basic  righta  and 
beneflta  which  are  granted  to  other  ethnic 
minorities.  Religious  and  observant  Jews  re- 
main without  the  basic  institutions  for  edu- 
cation and  the  training  ol  leaders.  Discrimi- 
nation in  certain  areas  of  employment,  as 
well  as  restrictions  In  certain  specialized 
Institutions  of  higher  study,  continues  today. 
Tet,  desplta  the  handicaps  under  which  they 
live,  Soviet  Jews  have  shown  Increasing  signs 
that  they  are  desirous  of  maintaining  their 
Identity  and  culture  and  of  re-establishing 
their  own  Institutions. 

We  are  alarmed  at  the  current  Moscow- 
Inspired  propaganda  campaign  which  depicts 
Jews  as  being  part  of  an  "international  con- 
spiracy" directed  against  the  Socialist  world. 
The  entire  litany  of  classical  antl-SemltIsm 
has  been  revised,  and  the  discredited  Trofim 
Kichko,  the  notorious  anti-Semitic  propa- 
gandist. Is  being  utilized  once  more.  The 
Soviet  press  and  radio  continues  to  depict 
Jewish  behavior  In  a  manner  calculated  to 
discredit  Jew*  and  Jewish  groups  throughout 
the  world. 
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In  the  past  two  years,  anti-Semitic  mani- 
festations In  some  communist  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe  have  Increased,  as  demon- 
strated by  the  violence  of  spoken  and  written 
antl-Jewlsh  attacks,  and  by  the  purges  of 
Jews  at  all  levels  of  society. 

Poland  has  obediently  followed  the  Soviet 
anti-Jewish  and  anti-Israel  propaganda  of- 
fensive. Including  the  reproduction  of  Rus- 
sian and  Ukranlan-language  antl-Jewlsh 
publications.  Polish  Intellectuals  and  Jews 
remain  threatened  with  reprisals  if  they  show 
any  support  for  Israel. 

The  public  demonstrations  which  erupted 
more  than  a  year  ago  gave  rise  to  an  in- 
creased anti-Jewish  offensive,  manipulated 
for  political  reasons.  "Polish  citizens  of  Jew- 
ish origin"  or  "Zionist  instigators"  were 
singled  out  for  responsibility.  Hundreds  of 
officials,  scholars  and  workers  were  purged 
solely  because  they  are  Jews. 

More  alarming,  a  special  antl-Jewlsh 
propaganda  unit  was  created  which  spewed 
forth  materials  mesuit  to  discredit  Jewish 
history  and  Jewish  life.  Polish  Jews  therefore 
find  it  difficult  to  remain  as  citizens  in  an 
environment  made  hostile  by  official  action. 

Since  last  August,  when  armies  of  five 
Warsaw  Pact  nations  invaded  Czechoslovakia, 
"Zionist  elements"  continue  to  be  blamed 
by  the  Soviet.  Polish  and  even  the  East  Ger- 
man press  for  promoting  a  "counter-revolu- 
tion," which  necessitated  their  intervention. 
Many  Jews  have  lost  their  positions  and  fear 
has  caused  thousands  to  flee.  As  a  result  of 
new  Soviet  pressures,  restrictions  against  free 
expression  have  been  imposed  and  the  cele- 
bration of  the  mlllenlum  of  Czech  Jewish 
life  has  been  cancelled  once  again,  thus 
heightening  the  sense  of  anxiety. 

in 

It  is  apparent  that  anti-Semitism  is  be- 
coming an  integral  part  of  the  domestic  and 
foreign  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  several 
East  European  nations,  in  order  to  obscure 
their  real  internal  problems.  All  people  of  the 
world  must  awaken  to  the  danger  of  the  use 
of  anti-Semitism  as  a  weapon  of  Soviet-Initi- 
ated policies  to  suppress  progressive  and 
liberalizing  forces  among  Warsaw  Pact  mem- 
bers. 

We  seek  a  united  front  to  bring  pressure 
which  will  restore  the  communal  righta 
denied  Soviet  Jews  so  they  may  live  in  dig- 
nity, or  leave.  We  urge  people  and  nations  of 
differing  ideological  views  and  social  systams, 
and  especially  progressive  and  liberal  ele- 
menta,  to  prevent  any  new  manifestations  of 
the  old  disease  of  anti-Semitism  from  spread- 
ing in  East  Europe. 

Adopted  at  the  63rd  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Jewish  Committee,  May  18,  1969, 
Waldorf  AstorU  Hotal,  New  Tork  City. 


CABLE  TV 


HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 

or    BMODX   ISUOIB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  17,  1969 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  ap- 
peared in  Sunday's  edition  of  the  New 
York  limes  an  article  by  Jack  Gould 
which  touched  upon  the  implications  of 
cable  television  and  its  future  within  the 
communications  industry. 

Mr.  Gould  has  pointed  out  the  possi- 
bilities for  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  the  medium  through  the  increased 
usage  of  the  cable. 

I  would  like  to  bring  this  article  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues,  as  follows: 
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If  Cable  TV  Ever  Goes  Whexe  It  Coui.i>  Go 
(By  Jack  Gould) 

The  world  of  television  Is  In  orbit  on  an 
enticing  filght  plan;  no  one  knows  the  point 
of  splashdown.  Along  on  the  economic,  social 
and  scientific  ride  are  all  branches  of  gov- 
ernment, big  network  and  little  stations, 
Hollywood  producers,  enterpreneurs  of  new 
methods  of  delivering  pictures  to  the  home, 
hardware  manufacturers,  academicians  with 
prefabbed  answers,  owners  of  neighborhood 
movie  houses,  bewildered  directors  of  cor- 
porate mammoths,  Wall  Street  brokers  and 
enough  lawyers  to  leave  a  country  defense- 
less. The  cause  Is  cable  television. 

When  television  dawned  on  an  unprepared 
world  in  the  late  1940's.  the  operation  of  the 
medium  was  deceptively  simple.  In  the  man- 
ner of  radio,  a  TV  station  randomly  scattered 
a  miscellany  of  Intelligence  and  diversion  to 
anyone  with  a  receiver  In  range  of  its  tower 
of  visual  enlightenment. 

In  due  course  Channels  2  through  13  filled 
up  and,  depending  on  a  viewer's  location,  he 
might  get  anywhere  from  one  to  seven  sta- 
tions to  keep  him  rooted  In  the  parlor.  By 
design,  the  stations  were  geographically  sepa- 
rated by  cities  and  a  lush  time  was  bad  by 
all.  Networking  of  programs,  or  the  inter- 
connecting of  cities  by  relay  facilities,  came 
along  so  that  national  impact — and  reve- 
nue— could  be  realized. 

The  novelty  of  pictures  in  the  home  and 
the  Income  they  provided  invited  a  state  of 
euphoria.  Not  much  attention  was  accorded 
to  those  sections  of  the  country  where  TV 
signals  were  either  non-existent  or  overcast 
with  blinding  snow.  And  It  also  became  ap- 
parent that  a  TV  receiver  in  many  areas  was 
a  largely  wasted  instrument.  Frequently, 
more  channels  were  dark  than  lit. 

If  a  cluster  of  homes  was  electronically 
underprivileged  in  the  depths  of  a  valley, 
with  a  huge  mountain  serving  as  a  barrier  to 
seeing  Milton  Berle,  Howdy  Doody,  and 
Worthlngton  Miner's  dramas,  there  was  a 
solution.  Put  one  antenna  on  top  of  the 
mountain — a  master  aerial — and  then  run 
the  signal  down  lead-in  wire  to  the  restless 
residents  of  the  culture  gulch. 

This  method  of  extending  the  range  of  TV 
beyond  "the  line  of  sight"  had  companion 
gains.  If  you  could  pick  an  ideal  spot  for  a 
master  antenna,  regardless  of  where  the 
receivers  were,  you  could  have  virtually  flaw- 
less reception.  The  master  antenna,  consist- 
ing of  separate  aerials  pointing  in  all  direc- 
tions, could  Intercept  stations  not  Just  from 
one  city,  but  several.  So  was  Cable  Television 
bom.  There  are  now  upwards  of  5  million 
receivers  connected  in  this  manner.  The  Ini- 
tial implications  of  cable  TV  spoke  almost  for 
themselves.  First,  the  idea  conquered  the 
limitation  of  program  choice.  A  community 
of  under  100,000  population  could  get  as 
much  reception  as  metropolitan  New  Tork. 

The  howls  of  pain  began  to  Ije  heard.  If  the 
subscribers  to  a  cable  system  could  enjoy  a 
movie  by  eavesdropping  on  a  station  50  or 
100  miles  away,  how  much  could  the  pro- 
ducer get  for  the  same  movie  when  he  tried 
to  lease  the  fli"!  to  a  station  in  the  com- 
munity where  the  subscribers  lived?  Under- 
standably, the  producer  wanted  some  new 
idea  of  copyright  protection  and  the  local 
station  wanted  some  protection  from  com- 
petition from  afar. 

The  complications  didn't  stop  there,  how- 
ever. At  the  point  where  distant  signals  are 
collected  by  a  master  antenna  and  then  fed 
into  a  cable  system,  why  not  connect  a  studio 
replete  with  cameras  and  fllm  exhibition  ap- 
paratus? Instead  of  only  filching  programs  off 
the  air,  create  your  own  programs  on  the  spot 
and  use  the  cable  system  for  distribution. 

The  bigger  chips  were  beginning  to  fall. 
The  cable — the  Innocuous  phrase  "cable  TV^ 
contains  an  economic  tlmebomb.  WhUe  over 
the  air  only  one  channel  can  deliver  one 
program  at  a  time  to  the  home,  a  modem 
cable  system  going  into  homes  can  offer  a 
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mrUtf  of  ao  profnuna  and  aervlces,  and  th« 
numbar  could  rtae  to  50  or  b«tt«r. 

Inataad  of  a  scarcity  of  channela.  which  la 
lnb«rant  in  the  proc««a  of  aendlng  programa 
over  the  air,  a  cable  system  could  carry 
ABC,  CBS,  NBC,  tba  Hugbea  Sparta  Network 
and  public  broadcaatlng  and  still  have  IS 
more  channela  with  which  to  tinker.  The 
Thursday  speclala  at  the  local  supermarket 
could  be  posted  for  leisurely  reading,  a 
facalmlle  newapaper  could  be  transmitted 
In  several  edltlona  a  day.  a  brand  new  movie 
oould  be  presented  on  still  another  channel 
for  a  run  of  one  or  two  weeks  or  longer.  The 
curriculum  of  a  school  or  college  could  be 
presented,  all  at  the  fUck  of  a  channel 
selector  in  a  aubacrlber's  home.  Or  there 
could  be  TV  dealgned  solely  for  one  neigh- 
borhood, an  escape  from  the  tyranny  of  TV 
for  the  maaa. 

That'a  one  overall  measure  of  the  revolu- 
tion In  the  ofOng,  but  there  Is  yet  another: 
an  undergraduate  electronics  technician 
could  hook  together  dozens  of  regional  and 
cable  television  systems  so  that  In  the  next 
decade,  for  Instance,  perhaps  two  or  three 
national  cable  networks  could  come  Into 
existence,  challenging  the  prominence  of 
IfBC.  CBS  and  ABC.  Again,  technically  speak- 
ing, therv  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that  theae 
aupplementary  networks  could  not  be  rented 
on  demand  to  a  theatrical  film  producer  or 
to  a  politician  who  didn't  want  to  hire  a 
chain  the  year  around,  but  only  for  aa  long 
aa  he  wanted.  Theater  owners,  of  course, 
tremble  at  such  a  vision ;  they  could  be  by- 
passed. 

But,  aa  the  American  Civil  Llbertlea  Union 
suggeated  last  week,  why  not  open  at  least 
some  of  theae  cable  TV  channela  to  any 
and  all  comers?  So  long  as  there  are  enough 
channels,  why  not  make  the  television  screen 
aa  aeceaalble  aa  long-distance  telephone 
aervlce? 

■cholng  the  alarms  of  today's  existing 
broadcasters,  the  FCC.  U  worried  that  If 
Cable  TV  ever  goes  where  It  could  go.  tech- 
nically, the  beat  attractions  of  so-called  free 
TV  would  be  siphoned  off  to  a  system  In 
which  the  rewards  for  producera  or  artists 
would  be  infinitely  greater.  At  least  privately 
some  of  the  commlasloners.  with  reason,  sus- 
pect that  the  Interest  of  the  Cable  TV  trays 
in  high  culture  and  news  and  Information  Is 
merely  a  promotional  come-on.  With  the 
passing  of  time,  they  suspect,  Cable  TV 
would  be  far  more  intereated  In  the  boz- 
offlce  wallop  of  "The  Graduate." 

It  should  be  noted  that  many  thoughtful 
politicians,  especially  thoae  from  the  black 
ghettoea,  champion  such  an  apprehension. 
Free  TV.  In  its  present  form,  happens  to  be 
a  godsend  to  the  economically  deprived,  and 
Lf  the  medium  should  slip  Into  the  grasp 
of  thoae  who  impose  a  viewing  charge,  the 
consequence  could  be  a  serious  burden  on 
lower  Income  groups. 

The  F.C.C.'s  thougbU  In  this  direction  are 
reflected  in  another  argument  which  fur- 
ther confuses  the  futiure.  A  vision  of  Pay 
TV  over  Cable  TV  actually  laga  by  many 
years,  behind  the  concept  of  Pay  TV  over  the 
air.  The  Zenith  Radio  Corporation  has  been 
fighting  for  a  system  that  would  scramble 
ptctiu-es  and  sound  at  a  regular  TV  trans- 
mitter and  then,  upon  the  consumer  paying 
a  becoming  charge,  unscramble  the  program 
in  his  home.  The  theater  owners  have  taken 
the  F.C.C.  to  court  for  proposing  to  authorize 
this  service  under  guarded  conditions.  Ac- 
tually, though  it  Isn't  openly  dlscuseed.  the 
Zenith  design  could  be  dovetailed  into  a  cable 
system. 

The  bruised  viewer,  who  naturally  Is  not 
a  party  to  the  wheeling  and  dealing  over  his 
dssUny.  might  reasonably  adopt  the  view,  as 
this  writer  does,  that  the  home  screen  des- 
perately needs  competition  In  types  of  sys- 
tems. The  more  the  merrier,  and  let  the  pub- 
lic, through  the  withholding  of  Its  largesse, 
have  one  small  voice  in  the  process  of  pro- 
gram selection.  If,  on  a  multiple  cable  sys- 
tem, the  cream  from  a  hit  morle  pays  the 
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price  for  a  ahow  Intended  to  Involve  a  neigh- 
borhood In  its  own  issues,  capitalism  would 
not  seem  destroyed. 

If  the  total  number  of  channels  available 
on  the  modem  set — channels  2  through  83 — 
should  ever  become  activated,  all  the  current 
notions  about  what  TV  can  or  cannot  do 
would  fall  by  the  wayside.  The  contagion  of 
restrictive  Big  Daddy  ism.  so  prevalent  in  some 
industry  and  governmen^l  sectors,  overlooks 
the  amazing  capacity  of  the  individual  to 
find  room  for  new  services,  without  scrapping 
all  of  the  old.  Not  even  the  surface  of  TV 
has  been  scratched.  New  opportunities — and 
heaven  knows  how  many  new  Jobs — can  come 
about  by  throwing  away  the  old  mould. 
There's  nothing  sacrosanct  about  the  present 
system  of  TV,  not  if  one  looks  at  its  shows. 
"The  enervating  apoloyy  that  profits  from 
trash  are  necessary  to  support  the  survival 
of  substance  Is  becoming  wearing.  The  peril 
of  the  much-vaunted  communications  explo- 
sion Is  that  It  win  not  be  allowed  to  explode. 

Restrictive  backroom  deals  known  only  to 
the  few.  such  aa  the  pact  two  weeks  ago  be- 
tween the  staffs  of  the  broadcasters  and  the 
cable  operators,  should  have  no  place  in  the 
schedule  of  things. 

The  present  contention  that  the  public  has 
a  genuine  element  of  choice  is  unmitigated 
hogwash;  it  has  a  choice  between  what  others 
choose  to  let  It  see.  Competition  In  the  cul- 
tural and  Informational  arena  may  have  Its 
drawbacks:  the  pursuit  of  the  buck  Is  omnl- 
IM'esent.  But  the  solution  to  that  Is  not  in 
passive  resignation  and  accommodations  of 
convenience.  The  promise  of  the  next  genera- 
tion m  electronics  Is  that  the  wooing  of  the 
masses  will  reach  a  saturation  point,  that  the 
road  to  challenge,  difference — and  even  a 
comfortable  living — lies  In  having  enough 
channels  to  offer  the  have-nots  of  the  pres- 
ent, young  and  old  alike,  a  crack  at  speciali- 
sation, {according  to  their  own  lights.  More 
people  look  at  tslevision  than  read  books,  but 
who  would  suggest  that  all  books  be  placed 
under  the  scrutiny  of  a  narrow  cabal  of  re- 
tailers dedicated  to  maximum  sales,  or  chari- 
tably released  by  a  few  unlveralttes  and 
philanthropic  organizations? 

Electronics  has  come  to  the  same  point. 
Its  door  mxjst  be  open  to  the  variety  of  so- 
ciety Itself,  to  competition  with  dissimilarity, 
rather  than  banal  likeness.  Cable  TV  holds 
that  potential. 
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THE  DISTORTED  INFORMATION 
AGAINST  THE  ABM  SYSTEM 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOUTH    CASOLINA 

IN  THB  SENATS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  17.  1969 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  extensive  efforts  throughout  the 
country  to  make  all  Information  possible 
available  to  the  American  people  on  the 
President's  proposal  for  the  Safeguard 
antl-balllstlc-mlssUe  defense  system.  It 
Is  absolutely  necessary  that  this  informa- 
tion be  accurate,  objective,  and  not  mis- 
leading. I  strongly  support  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  and  the  effort  to  make  all 
facts  known  to  the  American  people.  I 
have  placed  in  the  Record  information 
both  for  and  against  the  ABM  to  demon- 
strate objectivity. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  regard  I  think  it 
is  absolutely  essential  that  distorted  in- 
formation on  the  ABM  which  has  been 
put  before  the  American  people  should 
be  clarified  for  them.  I  invite  their  atten- 
tion and  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
an  editorial  in  the  June  6  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post  and  an  editorial  In  the 
June  7  Issue  of  the  Armed  Forces  Journal 


which  help  to  clarify  some  mloleadlng  In- 
formation. 

Mr.  President,  these  editorials  concern 
the  Harper  li  Row  two-page  advertise- 
ment on  anti-ABM  study  and  a  study 
favorable  to  the  ABM  prepared  by  the 
National  Strategy  Committee  of  the 
American  Security  Council.  As  the  edi- 
torials imply,  the  advertisement  is  mis- 
leading and  fact  distorting.  This  kind  of 
advertising  should  be  repudiated  by  those 
who  are  responsible. 

Mr.  President,  this  confrontation  is 
often  referred  to  as  the  "Battle  of  the 
Books."  Apparently,  the  two-page  Har- 
per tt  Row  advertisement  tried  to  dis- 
credit the  other  study  by  claiming  that 
the  committee  said: 

An  anti-missile  defense  is  foolproof.  It  will 
give  us  a  seamless  garment  of  security  In  an 
age  of  acute  danger. 

The  Washington  Post  correctly  points 
out  that  the  committee  and  the  news 
stories  actually  stated: 

Anti-missile  defense  is  an  essential  com- 
ponent In  the  network  of  military  systems 
designed  to  give  the  American  people  a  seam- 
less garment  of  security  In  an  age  of  acute 
danger. 

The  editorial  further  states  tliat  the 
word  "foolproof"  does  not  appear  in 
either  the  news  stories  or  the  committee 
study.  The  editorial  adds  that  the  com- 
mittee also  said : 

Antl-Balllstlc  Missile  defense  Is  not  a  cure- 
all  for  the  security  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  interest  of  fairness  and  ac- 
curacy, I  call  this  misleading  informa- 
tion to  the  attention  of  the  American 
people.  I  urge  that  the  responsible  per- 
sons print  a  retraction  of  equal  display 
which  is  normal  practice  for  credible 
press,  especially  on  such  a  vital  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Washington  Post  and  Journal 
editorials  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
.  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  6.  19691 
What's  in  an  Ad? 

We  don't  know  who  thought  up  the  test 
of  the  two-page  advertisement  appearing  In 
this  newspaper  and  elsewhere  on  Tuesday  In 
behalf  of  the  new  book.  "ABM,"  which  is  a 
critical  evaluation  of  the  Administration's 
proposed  Safeguard  antl-baUistic  missile  sys- 
tem. But  if  we  didn't  know  the  Pentagon 
was  on  the  other  side  of  the  Issue,  we  would 
have  sxupected  the  fine  hand  of  Its  boom- 
erang-tossing public  relations  experts.  Who 
else  could  have  thought  up  the  following 
question  for  a  coupon-clipping.  Instant  ref- 
erendum on  whether  or  not  to  go  ahead  with 
the  ABM?  "I  really  believe  my  family  and  I 
will  be  safe  once  we  proceed  with  the  'safe- 
guard' ABM" — "Yes"  or  "No." 

Presumably  the  answer  is  !<omeone  at 
Harper  &  Row — publishers  of  the  282-page 
study — who  mean  to  tabulate  the  results  ol 
this  meaningless  survey  and  send  them  on  to 
Congress.  Presumably,  too,  the  box  to  be 
checked  Is  "NO,"  and  that  is  as  it  should  be — 
since  the  argument  for  the  Safeguard  sys- 
tem hardly  rests  on  the  proposition  that  we 
are  all  meant  to  feel  safe  once  we  have  pro- 
ceeded with  It.  What  bothers  us  somewhat 
more  than  the  loading  of  the  question  with 
an  assumption  the  Administration  has  never 
made,  is  that  the  anti-ABM  formulators  of 
the  question  have  evidently  not  thought  it 
through  to  its  possible  counter-productive 
result.  We  can  see  the  mall  coming  In  from 
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unexpected  quarters  now:  No,  I  really  do  not 
believe  my  family  and  I  will  be  safe  with  the 
ABM.  I  believe  we  also  need  MIRV,  AMSA. 
MOL,  FOBS,  and  SRAM. 

The  research  leaves  as  much  to  be  desired 
as  the  thinking  in  this  text.  The  case  for 
the  possible  Inefflclency  of  1969  radars,  for 
instance,  must  rest  on  something  a  tad  more 
current  than  a  1960  clipping  from  Newsweek. 
And  then  there  is  this  provocative  quota- 
tion, which  the  advertisers  of  the  book  would 
knock  down:  "An  antl-mlssUe  defense  Is 
foolproof.  It  wUl  give  us  a  seamless  garment 
of  security  in  an  age  of  acute  danger."  The 
citation  for  this  silly  statement  is  more 
than  passing  vHgue  since  the  ad  doesnt  say 
who  said  it  or  where — merely:  "AP  quote 
from  pro-ABM  presentation,  May  7,  1969." 
Our  own  researches  show  that  the  quotation 
was  an  approximation  of  some  remarks  made 
In  a  document  of  the  American  Security 
Council  (by  Wlllard  Llbby,  William  Thaler, 
and  Nathan  Twlnins).  The  AP  dispatch  In 
question.  In  fact  carried  an  accurate  and 
somewhat  different  quote:  "Antl -missile  de- 
fense Is  an  essential  component  in  the  net- 
tooTk  of  military  systems  designed  to  give 
the  American  people  a  seamless  garment  ai 
security  In  an  age  of  acute  danger."  (Italics 
added).  It's  not  quite  the  same  thing  as 
claiming  so  much  for  the  ABM — to  put  it 
gently.  The  part  about  a  missile  defense  be- 
ing "foolproof"  does  not  appear  In  either  the 
original  dispatch  or  the  original  document. 
We  don't  know  where  that  came  from.  We  do 
know  that  the  original  statement  was  pre- 
ceded by  remarks  of  an  opposite  nature: 
"Antlballlstlc  missile  defense  is  not  a  cure- 
all  for  the  sectirity  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  not  the  ultimate  defense  system  .  .  ." 

Finally,  there  Is  the  unfortunate  introduc- 
tion of  the  whole  fallout  shelter-civil  defense 
issue  as  a  Horrible  Example.  The  text  reminds 
tis  of  how  we  were  all  once  led  by  the  "ex- 
perts" to  believe  In  the  efficacy  of  civil  de- 
fense— "It  was  a  mass  delusion,  but  we 
wanted  to  believe  we  could  still  do  something. 
Remember?"  We  remember  vividly,  and  there 
may  even  be  some  valid  analogy  here  But  we 
also  remember  that  among  the  "experts" 
intimately  Involved  In  the  civil  defense  hl- 
jlnks  of  the  early  nineteen  sixties  were  any 
number  of  the  experts  Harper  &  Row  is  now 
asking  us  to  believe  on  the  Inefflcacy  of  the 
ABM — Jerome  Wiesner,  a  veteran  of  the 
Oalther  Committee  which  recommended  a 
costly  clvU  defense  effort;  Theodore  Sorensen, 
the  man  who  crafted  President  Kennedy's 
1961  speech  asking  a  vast  civil  defense  pro- 
gram, and  Carl  Kaysen,  who,  according  to  Mr. 
Sorensen.  did  the  White  House  staffwork  on 
which  the  speech  was  based,  to  mention  a 
few.  We  don't  mind  the  book's  promoters 
bringing  up  the  subject;  It's  just  that  we 
don't  think  It  is  much  of  a  confldence- 
buUder. 

All  this  Inadvertence  and  playfulness  with 
a  dead  serious  subject  is  what  got  us  to 
thinking  about  the  Pentagon  and  Its  special 
way  of  making  a  case.  The  zealots  on  both 
sides  have  a  way  of  doing  their  work  for 
each  other. 

(From  the  Armed  Forces  Journal,  June  7, 

19691 
Thc  Pxtblic  Versus  the  Anti-ABM  Lobby 
It's  Ironic  that  the  American  public  backs 
by  almost  two-to-one  President  Nixon's  deci- 
sion to  deploy  a  two-site  antl-balllsUc  mis- 
sile system  to  protect  against  dramatic  and 
undented  Soviet  strides  in  strategic  offensive 
forces,  while  the  Senate  now  wavers  within 
two  or  so  votes  of  blocking  the  ABM  system. 
Part  of  the  irony  lies  in  the  fact  that  for 
years  it  was  Congress — not  the  Administra- 
tion— which  pressed  hard  for  accelerated  ABM 
development  and  the  system's  early  deploy- 
ment. 

Part  of  the  irony  stems  from  the  set  of 
double  standards  with  which  some  Senators 
now  are  waging  the  ABM  "debate."  Some 
weeks  ago  they  severely  criticized  the  Army 
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for  having  drawn  up  a  plan  to  get  the  ABM 
facts  before  the  American  public:  this  week, 
two-page  ads  are  appearing  in  six  of  the 
country's  largest  newspapers  to  promote 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedys  new  book  ridi- 
culing the  Safeguard  system.  The  ad  carries 
anti-ABM  copy  on  more  than  a  full  page.  In 
type  an  inch  high  and  Harper  &  Row,  the 
book's  publisher,  admitted  to  the  JOURNAL 
that  It  ha«  never  spent  so  much  money  in 
such  a  concentrated  period  to  publicize  one 
of  its  titles — which  Itself  Is  Ironic,  since  the 
kindest  thing  we  can  say  about  the  Kennedy 
book  is  that  it's  Incredibly  bad.  Harper  &  Row 
denied  that  some  other  party  is  underwriting 
the  cost — we  estimate  it  at  over  $50,000— of 
this  unprecedented  ad  program.  The  ad  even 
carries  a  prominent  clip-out  coupon  for  read- 
ers to  "vote"  Yes  or  No  on  the  Safeguard  pro- 
gram: Harper  &  Row  offers  to  "tally  the  re- 
sults and  forward  them  to  Congress." 

The  timing  of  this  antl-ABM  lobby  is 
superb:  members  of  the  Congressional  staff 
tell  us  that  the  Senate's  procurement  author- 
ization bill  may  be  "marked  up"  late  this 
month:  thus,  the  Senate  may  be  voting  on 
the  ABM  issue  before  or  just  after  Its  4  July 
recess. 

And  the  lobby  is  having  its  effect:  with 
opinion  polls  showing  47%  of  the  public 
favoring  Safeguard  and  only  26%  opposed 
(with  27%  not  sure) ,  we  are  told  that  "spon- 
taneous'' mall  to  senators  Is  now  running 
as  high  as  elght-to-one  against  ABM. 

The  Safeguard  issue  is  now  so  close  in  the 
Senate  that  one  more  vote — pro  or  con — 
could  decide  whether  the  United  States,  once 
again,  will  arm  itself  vrith  blind  faith  against 
the  Soviets,  or  with  a  tangible  option  avail- 
able to  the  President  to  protect  our  retalia- 
tory forces.  Given  past  experience  with  the 
"defensive"  missiles  Moscow  put  into  Ctiba 
in  1962,  with  Soviet  perfidy  in  violating  In 
September  of  1961  the  moratorium  on  atmos. 
pherlc  nuclear  tests,  we  think  the  Senate 
should  back  the  President.  If  it  Is  unvriUlng 
to  recognize  the  Commander-in-Chief's  re- 
sponsibility to  make  this  difficult  judgment, 
what  authority  does  he  have  left? 

All  of  which  adds  up  to  this:  Your  vote 
counts  just  as  much  as  the  ones  being  car- 
ried by  the  antl-ABM  lobby.  For  every  one 
of  the  25.000  readers  to  whom  we  mall  the 
Journal  each  week,  there  are  three  more 
who  read  "pass  along"  copies:  100,000  letters 
from  you  to  your  Senators  backing  the  P>resl- 
dent  could  give  him  the  one  extra  vote  need- 
ed in  the  weeks  ahead.  Tell  the  Senate  where 
you  stand  on  ABM. 


WATERSHED  DEVELOPMENT— AN 
AVENUE  TO  RURAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

or    KKITTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT AllVES 
Tuesday,  June  17,  1969 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  16th 
National  Watershed  Congress  was  held 
recently  in  Louisville  where  27  Indus- 
trijd,  agricultural,  and  conservation  or- 
ganizations gathered  with  many  local, 
State,  and  Federal  agencies  to  consider 
the  broadehing  importance  of  watershed 
protection  and  development  in  the 
growth  of  the  American  .society. 

The  watershed  congress  was  fortunate 
to  have  as  the  featured  luncheon  speaker 
on  June  10  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana,  the  Honorable  Birch  E. 
Bayh.  As  a  member  of  the  Air  and  Wa- 
ter Pollution  and  Flood  Control-Rivers 
and  Harbors  Subcommittees  of  the  Sen- 
ate Public  Works  Committee,  Senator 
Bayh  is  exceptionally  qualified  to  "offer 
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a  thought  or  two,"  as  he  put  it,  "on  the 
challenge  of  community  growth  and  the 
importance  of  the  small  watershed  as 
the  center  of  this  development." 

I  highly  commend  Senator  Bayh's 
comments  on  the  issues  of  water  quan- 
tity, water  quality,  multiple  use  of  avail- 
able water  supplies,  and  other  aspects  of 
watershed  management  to  all  concerned 
Americans  and  particularly  to  Members 
of  this  House  and  our  colleagues  in  the 
Senate.  I  include  Senator  Bayh's  address 
at  the  National  Watershed  Congress,  en- 
titled "Watershed  Development — An 
Avenue  to  Rural  Development,"  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

Watershed    Development — An    Avenue    to 

Rural  Development 

(Address  by  Senator  Bayh) 

I  am  honored  to  join  this  distinguished 
group  of  leaders  in  land  and  water  develop- 
ment at  the  16th  National  Watershed 
Congress. 

Kentucky  and  Indiana  share  many  things 
in  common.  This  Ohio  River,  for  instance. 
Abe  Lincoln.  And  something  else,  something 
very  basic:  the  frontier  experience;  the 
pioneer  spirit;  a  strong  attachment  to  the 
land;  and  Inbred  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  o\u-  land  and  water  resources,  as  reflected 
in  watershed  development. 

Both  Indiana  and  Kentucky  have  been 
distinguished  with  watershed-projects-of- 
the-year:  Indiana's  Middle  Fork  of  the  An- 
derson River  project  last  year,  and  Ken- 
tucky's Mud  River  project  in  1964  and  Norih 
Pork  Little  River  project  In  1967.  Kentucky 
is  to  be  especially  congratulated  as  the  only 
State  having  twice  captured  this  prize. 

I  understand  a  film  will  be  presented  out- 
lining the  accomplishments  of  the  Middle 
Pork  of  the  Anderson  Conservancy  District 
in  Indiana.  I  want  to  conunend  the  effort  of 
the  local  leadership  of  the  Anderson  River 
project.  Among  others.  Carl  Gayer,  chairman 
of  the  conservancy  district;  Al  Dauby,  chair- 
man of  the  Lincoln  Hills  RC&D  Forestry 
Committee  and  of  the  Perry  County  Soil  and 
Water  Conservation  District:  and  Joe  Jasper 
who  was  so  largely  responsible  for  the  fine 
cooperation  that  resulted  In  an  award-^iiin- 
iiing  project  deserve  recognition  for  bringing 
this  honor  to  Indiana. 

When  I  received  your  invitation  to  speak 
on  "Watershed  Development — An  Avenue  lo 
Rural  Development"  it  struck  me  that  this 
was  a  topic  of  considerable  breadth  and  mag- 
nitude, and  importance. 

I  have  a  thought  or  two  to  offer  on  the 
challenge  of  community  growth  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  small  watershed  as  the  center 
of  this  development.  I  have  an  official  rela- 
tionship with  the  small  watershed  program 
as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee.  But  I  am  concerned,  too.  as  a 
private  citizen,  nbout  how  the  watershed 
program  is  faring  as  an  Instrument  of  com- 
munity development  and  national  well-being. 

Daniel  Webster  once  observed:  "When  Ull- 
age begins,  other  arts  follow." 

Too  often  we  have  made  the  transition 
required  to  house,  school,  employ,  and  other- 
wise accommodate  a  rapidly  growing,  rest- 
less population  without  proper  understand- 
ing or  regard  for  the  "art"  of  community 
development.  Many  things  need  to  be  done 
to  protect  a  natural  heritage  and  manage 
this  heritage  for  the  usefulness  it  is  in- 
tended to  serve. 

A  pressing  need  exists  to  sharply  reduce 
water  and  air  pollution;  develop  adequate 
clean  water  supplies  for  every  need — agri- 
culture, municipal  and  industrial,  recreation, 
wildlife  conservation;  prevent  recurring 
floods  that  plague  many  parts  of  the  country 
and  cost  land  owners  and  taxpayers  dearly: 
develop  the  niral  communities  to  upgrade 
the  quality  of  living  in  the  countryside,  and 
to  relieve  the  burden  of  over-populated 
urban  centers. 
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I  ■••  BO  •ItamfttlT*  to  ft  ■troog.  oooctnic- 
tlT*  pfogmB  of  aoU  ftnd  w»t«r  reaouro*  oon- 
aerrfttton  and  devtiopoMnt  metlTdy  InTdTlzic 
gDT«nuB«nt  at  all  l«T»la  tn  ooop«r»tlon  with 
prlTmt*  antarprlM. 

Tha  anall  watcrabed.  It  8««ina  to  me.  la  a 
logical  tiaaa  for  launching  community  da- 
▼•lopment  programa. 

Th«  them«  of  thu  maatlng.  "Wateraheda — 
Framework  for  Community  Action, ~  impUaa 
the  multiple  purpoae  approach  to  waterrtied 
development.  It  alao  recognlaea  the  con- 
cept of  commtinlty  aa  an  area  with  common 
problema.  Intereata.  and  potentials,  and  a 
dealre  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  work 
together  to  build  a  better  community  life. 

Purthar.  while  the  small  watershed  la  a 
proper  area  for  auch  concerted  planning  and 
action,  the  waterahed  must  be  recognized  aa 
part  of  a  larger  whole — the  river  baaln.  I 
believe  It  la  vital  to  look  beyond  Indlvldiud 
waterahed  boundarlea  to  regional  coopera- 
tion to  aaaura  econonxlc  and  aoclal  well- 
being. 

I  am  convinced,  too.  that  within  each 
waterahed  every  legitimate  Intereet  muat  be 
recognized  for  aucceaaful  overall  develop- 
ment. <Tbere  will  be  confllcta,  of  oouraa. 
tttv  !»' always  the  need  to  oompromiaa  In 
our  doaocratlc  society.  Compromise,  In  a  tra* 
society.  Is  the  only  poealble  way  to  llatlng 
accompllshmen  t. 

Thar*  Is  a  place  In  every  watershed  project 
for  many  community  needs.  And,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  theae  needs  are  In  the  vital  public 
intereat,  Federal  cost-sharing  la  JuatUled  and 
should  be  provided  for  by  law. 

Specifically.  I  mean  water  quality  manage- 
ment aa  a  coat-shared  purpoae  In  Public  lAW 
5M  projects.  I  mean  ccat-aharlng  for  munic- 
ipal and  Industrial  water  supply,  and  long- 
term  contracting  for  land  treatment  me 
urea  to  help  provide  the  needed  working  1 
for  accomplishing  desired  goala. 

Here  In  water-rich  Kentucky — and,  I  am 
happy  to  add.  In  Indiana,  too — we  bava 
many  sourcea  we  can  tap  for  the  water  we 
need.  But  It  Is  not  always  the  water  we  oan 
or  tp»tt  to  use  In  the  condition  we  And  It. 

Tbera  la  a  growing  awareness  of  the  men- 
ace to  our  vital  water  suppUea  from  pollu- 
tion of  our  rivers,  streama,  and  lakea.  Tbla 
la  more  than  a  Job  to  be  carried  out  Juat  on 
the  major  rivers. 

As  a  member  of  the  Air  and  Water  Pollu- 
tion Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Convmlttee,  I  am  convinced  that  water 
pollution  control  should  start  In  the  head- 
waters J\ist  the  same  as  for  water  runoff  oon- 
trol.  And  Federal  assistance  should  be  pro- 
vided to  cope  with  the  problem  In  the  up- 
stream areas  aa  It  Is  In  malnatem  waters. 

Waterahed  sponsors  cannot  be  expected  to 
bear  the  entire  ooet  of  measurea  for  pollu- 
tion abatement  when  the  main  beneflta  ac- 
crue to  wldeapread  tntereata  downstream. 
Consequently,  very  few  such  measurea  are  In- 
cluded In  waterahed  work  work  plans  even 
though  the  need  exlata  In  many  cases.  Ac- 
tion la  long  overdue  In  amending  Publlo 
Law  8M  to  provide  authority  to  ooat-ahara 
on  watar  quality  management  In  upatream 
waterahed  projects. 

I  strongly  support  more  reeearch  Into  the 
nature,  causes  and  remedlea  of  pollution; 
adequate  technical  aaalstance  to  prlvata  In- 
dividuals, and  to  State  and  local  publlo 
agencies  and  organizations  attacking  pollu- 
tion problema:  public  coat-sharing  and  loan 
programs  on  a  national  basis  to  fight  pollu- 
tion; and  strong,  local  organizations  that 
understand  what  needs  to  be  done  and  that 
are  able  to  provide  the  neceesary  local  lead- 
erahlp. 

Action  la  needed  on  several  other  Impor- 
tant amendnwnta  to  Public  Law  5M  to 
broaden  the  scope  and  authority  of  this 
worthwhile  program. 

It  la  unraallatle  that  waterahed  aponaora 
canjQot  take  advantage  of  granta  Crom  otlMT 
national  programa  to  acquire  needed  land 
rights   for   j^roject   measurea.    National   re- 
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source  programs  should  work  In  harmony 
for  maximum  public  benefit. 

Long-term  agreementa  wltti  assured  ooet- 
aharlng  on  land  treatment  me—urea,  aa  car- 
ried out  In  the  Great  Plalna  program,  would 
provide  a  greatly  needed  stimulus  to  the 
watershed  program  and  should  be  au- 
thorised. 

Public  Law  566  should  be  amended  to  pro- 
vide small  oonununltles-coet-sharlng  assist- 
ance In  domestic  or  Industrial  water  supply. 
Smaller  oommunltlea  often  cannot  afford 
expenalve  water  supply  faculties  that  are 
vital  to  economic  stability  and  growth. 

I  agree  that  recreation,  wildlife  enhance- 
ment, water  supply,  and  not  flood  prevention 
alone,  should  Justify  Installation  of  a  PX. 
666  project  where  the  benefit  to  the  local 
area  is  clearly  Indicated.  I  believe  the  water- 
shed program  has  amply  proved  Its  useful- 
neaa  as  a  base  for  community  develc^Hnent, 
and  has  advanced  far  beyond  the  Important 
beneflta  of  flood  prevention  and  waterahed 
protection. 

The  new  A%  percent  Interest  rate  which 
has  been  put  to  use  In  evaluating  beneflta 
and  costs  of  Federally-aaalsted  water  projects 
means  watershed  project  sponsors  will  need 
to  evaluate  project  benefits  very  carefully 
to  help  assure  that  thetr  project  will  be 
aa   favorably    considered   aa   poasible. 

I  agree  with  certain  of  my  oolleaguea  In  the 
Senate  that,  while  the  new  increased  rate  is 
Intended  to  reflect  more  accurately  the  coat 
to  the  U.S.  Treasury  In  providing  funds  for 
water-related  projects,  the  action  should  not 
have  been  taken  without  a  more  thorough 
oonalderatlon  of  water  reeouroe  development 
naeds  by  all  Interested  parties.  I  assure  you 
that  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  bring  about  needed 
progress  In  water  reeource  development,  and 
to  keep  real  or  apparent  roadblocks  from 
preventing  this  advance. 

Too  often,  I  believe,  the  pubUc.  far  re- 
moved In  miles  from  the  center  of  govern- 
ment. faUs  to  realize  the  power  of  the  cltl- 
■enry  In  Washington  and  in  the  Statehouse. 
The  voice  of  an  organized  atOzenry  is  heard 
In  the  Innermoat  chambers  of  an  elective 
body. 

There  is  a  tendency,  I  think,  too  often  for 
government  agencies  and  private  orgaiUza- 
tlons  to  take  a  "special  interest"  view  of  a 
project  or  development,  when  comprehenalTe 
planning  and  action  of  all  Intareated  parties ' 
la  needed  for  the  moat  effeettve  results. 

rm  afraid  we  talk  cooperation  more  often 
than  we  practice  it — and  thu  can  be  fatal 
where  our  natural  resources  are  threatened 
and  where  they  need  to  t>e  developed  to  their 
full  potential  for  broad  public  benefit. 

There  has  been  a  significant  gain  toward 
a  balanced  water  and  related  land  resource 
planning  program  during  the  last  few  years. 

Cotnprehenalve  river  basin  planning  car- 
ried out  under  the  guidance  of  the  Water 
Reaourcea  Council,  eatabllabed  by  the  Water 
Reeoureea  Planning  Act  of  1B6S,  has  brought 
together  all  Federal  agenclea  concerned  with 
water  reeource  development  and  State  and 
local  agencies  Into  a  ooordlnated  cooperative 
planning  effort. 

The  C.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  ts  pres- 
ently participating  In  the  development  of 
61  oomprefaenalve  river  baaln  studies.  All  of 
the  States  except  Alaska  are  participating  to 
some  degree  In  the  river  basin  program  of 
this  I>ep<u:tment. 

This  advance  Is  highly  significant.  The 
National  Water  Resources  Assessment  re- 
cently published  by  the  Water  Reeoureea 
Council  estimates  that  50  percent  of  the 
average  annual  flood  damages  occur  In  up- 
stream areas  aa  compared  to  41  percent  In 
downstream  areas.  Much  of  the  upatream 
damage  is  to  agricultural  and  related  values. 
Therefore,  agricultural  Interests  must  be 
properly  represented  In  the  planning  process 
which  influences  decisions  on  both  the  na- 
ture and  timing  of  propoeed  developments. 

However,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  only  a  little  over  24  percent  of  the  Fed- 
eral   water    resource    development    planning 
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funds  In  1068  as  compared  to  40  percent  for 
the  Corps  of  Snglneera.  I  do  not  suggest  that 
the  CoriM'  planning  effort  be  reduced;  rather, 
that  Agriculture's  effort  be  expanded. 

I  am  iMTtlcularly  aware  of  this  condition 
as  a  result  of  the  detailed  comprehensive 
river  basin  study  being  conducted  of  the 
Wabash  River  Basin.  This  basin  Is  a  highly 
productive  agricultural  area.  It  also  has  a 
high  degree  of  development  In  other  eco- 
nomic sectors  such  as  business  and  Industry. 

Demands  for  water  have  become  highly 
competitive. 

The  Wabash  study  has  shown  there  are 
an  estimated  166  potentially  feasible  up- 
stream watershed  projects  which  would  cover 
over  40  percent  of  the  Wabash  River  Basin 
These  projects  could  provide  flood  protec- 
tion to  the  upstream  agricultural  flood  plains 
and  rural  communities;  supply  water  for 
Irrigation,  municipal  and  Industrial  use,  rec- 
reation, flah  and  wildlife  enhancement  and 
water  quality  management. 

Many  of  the  watershed  projects  depend 
upon  their  mutual  and  combined  effects  to 
provide  the  services  needed.  Others  are 
closely  tied  In  with  proposed  downstream 
developments.  These  projects  should  be  in- 
stalled, it  seems  to  me,  on  the  basis  of  the 
broad  river  basin  plan. 

Such  an  arrangement,  with  proper  fund- 
ing, would  enhance  the  economic  and  social 
development  of  communities  in  the  river 
baaln  through  a  coordinated  approach  to 
upatream  resource  management.  In  contrast 
to  a  piecemeal  approach  on  a  project-by- 
project  basis. 

There  is  need  for  more  oomprehensivr 
planning  of  river  basins;  more  coordination 
of  IndlvldiuU  agency  efforts,  and  more  joint 
efforts.  We  are  not  utilizing  our  public  and 
private  resources  effectively  through  piece- 
meal approaches  to  resource  planning  opera- 
tions of  a  broad  public  nature.  We  must 
draw  upon  the  particular  skills  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  various  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions which  can  contribute  effectively  to  the 
total  endeavor.  Then  we  can  draw  good  plans 
and  proceed  with  Implementing  them  for  the 
greater  public  good. 

We  have  got  to  stretch  the  available  dol- 
lars for  getting  the  Job  done.  We  have  got  to 
make  every  man-hour  count. 

I  strongly  urge  more  Federal  funds  for 
small  watershed  projecta  iinder  P.L.  566  as 
essential  to  effective  river  basin  conservation 
and  management.  This  Is  an  Inveetment,  not 
an  expenditure.  We  may  take  the  findings  of 
Spindletop  Reeearch,  Inc.,  In  a  special  study 
of  the  Mud  River  Pli.  660  project  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  the  Brush  Creek  project  in  West 
Virginia,  which  clearly  shows  high  return  on 
investment  In  theae  projects. 

The  Spindletop  study  considered  benefits 
In  addition  to  those  normally  evaluated  in 
developing  watershed  projecta.  The  study 
showed  that  In  a  7-year  pwlod  an  estimated 
1.300  Jobs  were  created  as  a  result  of  the  Mud 
River  project  with  an  assured  water  suftply 
and  recreation.  Land  values  also  increased. 
Some  1,300  new  Jobs  and  nearly  $20  million 
In  wages,  among  other  benefits,  were  credited 
to  the  Brush  Creek  project. 

We  could  examine  any  number  of  water- 
ahed projects  and  readily  recognize  their  tin- 
dlsputed  value  in  watershed  protection  and 
development. 

Aa  a  firm  believer  In  the  watershed  pro- 
gram, I  am  concerned  that  It  has  not  received 
the  support  It  deeerves.  Recently,  as  you 
know,  96  watershed  projects  became  eligible 
for  operations  assistance  following  agree- 
ment on  approval  procedures  between  the 
Executive  Branch  and  the  Congress.  These 
projects  have  been  added  to  others  that  will 
move  into  construction  and  eventual  ooot- 
pletlon  aa  funds  are  available.  The  fact  is 
that  available  Federal  funds  will  not  permit 
the  rate  of  progress  that  Is  needed  and  that 
the  project  sponsors  have  a  right  to  expect. 

The  1070  budget  estimate  propoaea  a  limit 
of  as  new  watershed  planning  starts  and  60 
new  construction  starts.  The  budget  proposes 
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less  money  for  watershed  planning,  water- 
shed works  of  improvement,  flood  prevention 
and  river  basin  surveys  than  is  available  In 
the  current  fiscal  year.  The  $9  million  pro- 
poeed reduction  in  funds  for  works  of  im- 
provement Is  a  particularly  harsh  blow  to  the 
watershed  program. 

It  is  curious  to  me  that  these  budgetary 
reductions  should  be  proposed  In  light  of 
statements  made  by  President  Nixon  during 
the  recent  campaign  in  which  he  supported — 
and  I  quote — a  "vigorous  expansion  of  soil 
and  water  conservation  programs."  I  do  not 
believe  the  caiise  of  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion is  well  served  by  curtailing  programs 
that  suffer  from  a  growing  backlog  of  work 
that  simply  must  be  done. 

The  record  shows  that  of  the  more  than 
8.000  watersheds  which  have  been  found  to 
need  project  action,  only  936  have  been  ap- 
proved for  operations:  construction  has  been 
completed  on  only  233  projects;  and  only  438 
projecta  are  currently  under  construction. 
That  Is  a  long  way  from  8.000-plus. 

The  increasing  cost  of  doing  business  and 
the  Impwrtance  of  planning  projects  for  mul- 
tiple purpose  use  require  a  high  level  of 
funding. 

State  governments  and  the  local  sector 
are  going  to  have  to  come  up  with  more  sup- 
port. Local  and  State  Jurisdictions  might 
consider  the  enhanced  tax  base  resulting 
from  economic  Improvement  In  a  watershed 
project  area. 

An  example  Is  the  Muddy  Fork  of  Illinois 
River  watershed  project  In  Arkansas.  Eco- 
nomic progress  resulting  from  the  multiple 
purpose  project,  which  was  authorized  In 
1961,  raised  the  community  of  Lincoln's 
school  district  tax  assessment  by  more  than 
half  a  million  dollars  between  1963  and  1968. 

Congress  and  the  Administration  are  going 
to  have  to  recognize,  with  greater  conviction 
than  seems  indicated,  that  multiple  purpose 
small  watershed  projects  are  sound  and  es- 
sential development  that  must  move  forward 
more  rapidly. 

If  there  are  any  doubts  concerning  the 
basic  need  for  small  watershed  protection 
and  development,  and  the  wisdom  of  making 
this  Investment,  these  doubts  have  got  to 
be  resolved. 

May  I  suggest  that  the  organizations  rep- 
resented at  this  Watershed  Congress  exert 
every  effort  to  convince  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives in  Washington  and  In  the  State 
capitals  of  the  great  need  for  vigorously  ex- 
panding the  soil  and  water  conservation  pro- 
gram in  the  national  Interest.  You  have  the 
facts — all  the  evidence  you  need — to  make 
a  powerful  argument.  You  have  many  friends 
on  Capitol  Hill.  Provide  us  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  support  a  strong  defense  of  water 
management  and  other  conservation  pro- 
grams. 

I  assure  you  of  my  continued  support  of  a 
program  I  believe  to  be  essential  to  our  na- 
tional well-being.  For  the  watershed  program 
Is  more  than  land  treatment,  and  dams  and 
reservoirs.  The  watershed  project  has  become 
a  center  for  cooperative  community  develop- 
ment. 

Each  watershed  project  is  part  of  that 
larger  dream  we  all  share — and  which  our 
forebears  had,  also — of  an  American  way  of 
life  bountiful  for  all  the  people. 

A  century  and  a  quarter  ago,  the  noted 
European  traveler  and  writer.  Alexis  de  Toc- 
quevlUe,  noted  of  the  American:  ".  .  .  in  his 
eyes  what  Is  not  yet  done  is  only  what  he 
has  not  yet  attempted  to  do." 

Our  history  aa  a  dynamic  people  building 
a  dynamic  society  has  stood  up  to  that  ob- 
servation. 

We  have  the  resources  and  the  talent. 
We  have  a  growing  storehouse  of  knowledge 
and  experience  to  move  forward  toward  an 
age  of  unsurpassed  opportunity  and  pros- 
perity for  all  Americans.  I  believe  we  are 
moving  toward  that  goal.  Surely,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  we  protect  and  manage  our  land 
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and  virater  resources  to  provide  the  greatest 
possible  benefit  to  the  local  community,  we 
are  headed  in  the  right  direction. 

Thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  share  some 
thoughts  with  you. 


REPRESENTATIVE  CHARLES  WHA- 
LEN  SPEAKS  ON  STUDENT  UN- 
REST 


HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

OF  pknnstlvania 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  17,  1969 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President, 
Representative  Charles  W.  Whalen,  Jr., 
of  Ohio's  Third  Congressional  District, 
delivered  the  major  address  at  the  com- 
mencement exercises  of  Stivers  High 
School,  in  Dayton,  Ohio. 

His  comments,  delivered  from  the  per- 
spective of  a  college  professor  and  State 
legislator  turned  U.S.  Representative, 
have  great  meaning  for  our  young  popu- 
lation today.  I  commend  them  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate,  as  well. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Repre- 
sentative Whalen's  remarks  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Student  Unrest 
(By  Congressman  Chables  W.  Whalen.  Jr.. 

at  the  conunencement  exercises  of  Stivers 

High     School,     rSayton,     Ohio,     Thursday. 

June  5,  1969) 

If  a  national  survey  were  conducted.  I  am 
certain  that  "campus  unrest"  would  be 
identified  as  the  theme  most  often  used  in 
1969  Commencement  addresses.  This  was 
President  Nixon's  topic  as  be  addressed 
graduates  of  Oeneral  Beadle  State  College 
this  past  Tuesday.  Ohio  Senator  William 
Saxbe.  speaking  last  week  at  Capital  Uni- 
versity's commencement  exercises,  also  chose 
this  subject. 

The  dilemma  confronting  university  ad- 
ministrators and  faculties  throughout  the 
United  States  Is  of  special  concern  to  me. 

First,  fourteen  years  of  my  life  have  been 
devoted  to  educating  college  students.  In 
fact,  I  still  retain  my  afllllatlon  with  the 
University  of  Dayton,  having  been  granted 
an  ofllclai  leave  of  absence  as  Professor  of 
Economics  while  serving  in  my  present  posi- 
tion in  Washington. 

Second,  as  a  Member  of  Congress.  I  am  the 
recipient  of  many  constituent  letters  urging 
federal  action  to  halt  campus  disturbances. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances,  I  would 
like  to  "Join  the  crowd",  as  It  were,  and  take 
this  opportunity  to  share  with  you  my  views 
concerning  the  subject  of  student-scholastic 
relations. 

Campus  disorders  have  been  attributed  to 
several  causes.  Some  observers  have  stressed 
the  concern  of  our  youth  with  our  Vietnam 
involvement.  Others  emphasize  the  back- 
lash generated  by  the  inequities  In  our 
Selective  Service  System.  Reaction  against 
racial  discrimination  often  is  cited  as  a 
source  of  student  unrest.  Rnally,  some 
ascribe  distortion  of  our  national  values  as 
a  primary  reason  for  student  disenchant- 
ment. 

Admittedly,  all  of  these  have  contributed, 
to  some  degree,  to  the  growing  disregard  for 
authority  on  our  nation's  campuses.  In  my 
opinion,  however,  there  is  a  more  funda- 
mental cause. 

To  understand  why  the  authority  of  uni- 
versity officials,  as  well  as  teachers,  ia  being 
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challenged — by  violence,  in  some  instances- 
It  Is  well  to  analyze  the  nature  of  authority. 

Webster  defines  "authority"  as  "a  right  to 
command  or  act". 

Authority  Is  lndisi>ensable  to  man's  nature. 
The  individual  respects  the  authority  of  an 
unseen  Creator.  A  child  recognizes  the  au- 
thority of  his  parents.  An  employee  is  sub- 
ject to  the  authority  of  his  employer,  as  Is 
a  student  to  his  teacher,  and  the  citizen 
to  his  government. 

Authority  may  be  exercised  In  one  of  two 
ways. 

First,  there  is  'autocratic  authority" 
Decisions  affecting  those  subject  to  author- 
ity are  made  without  consultation  or  re- 
course. 

Second,  there  exists  what  I  term  "respon- 
sive authority".  Responsibility  still  remains 
with  that  Individual  who,  by  virtue  of  his 
position,  can  "command  or  act".  However, 
when  contemplating  a  course  of  action,  he 
maintains  an  open-line  of  communication 
with  his  subordinates,  thus  insuring  their 
participation  in  the  decision-making  proc- 
ess. Further,  he  establishes  an  appeal  pro- 
cedure for  those  who  may  oppose  his 
conclusions. 

Our  forebears  created  in  our  country  a 
government  based  on  the  precepts  of  "re- 
sponsive authority".  Responsibility  is  vested 
in  our  elected  officials.  The  citizenry,  in 
turn,  is  subject  to  the  laws  promulgated  and 
administered  by  these  officials.  Autocracy, 
however,  is  avoided  by  the  requirement  that 
public  officials  be  subjected  to  a  periodic 
"review"  by  the  electorate.  Hence,  an  appeals 
mechanism — the  ballot  box — exists  at  all 
levels  of  American  government. 

Unfortunately,  many  institutions  operat- 
ing within  the  framework  of  our  democracy 
have  not  always  functioned  in  a  manner 
compatible  with  our  nation's  guiding 
principles. 

A  prime  example  is  in  the  area  of  manage- 
ment-labor relations.  The  eighty  years  be-  ■ 
tween  1850  and  1930  saw  our  nation  emerge 
as  an  industrial  giant.  However,  the  eco- 
nomic benefits  wrought  by  this  development 
were  accompanied  by  mounting  difficulties 
between  employer  and  employee.  Manage- 
ment exercised  its  authority  arbitrarily. 
Rights  of  workers  were  Ignored.  There  thus 
emerged  during  .his  p>erlod  a  degree  of  un- 
rest which  makes  our  present-day  campus 
disorders  look  like  a  pink-tea  party. 

For  instance,  in  1892  twenty  men  were 
killed  at  the  Homestead  Works  of  the  Car- 
negie Steel  Company  in  a  battle  between 
locked-out  workers  and  armed  Plnkerton 
guards.  According  to  Rexford  O.  Tugwell,  tn 
his  recent  book.  "Orover  Cleveland"  .  .  . 
"The  Issue  was  the  recognition  of  the  union 
and  its  right  to  bargain  collectively.  .  .  But 
wages  and  conditions  were  far  from  reason- 
able. .  .  The  twelve-hour  day  with  a  swing- 
shift  of  twenty-four  hours  once  a  week  at 
the  hardest  labor:  wages  that  would  main- 
tain a  family  only  at  the  barest  level  of 
subsistence;  and  surroundings  that  were  the 
familiar  filthy  slums  of  mine  and  factory 
towns — these  were  the  Intolerable  condi- 
tions that  caused  rebellion". 

In  June,  1894,  employees  of  the  Pullman 
Company  struck  as  a  protest  against  a  25 
percent  wage  cut.  The  strike  resulted  in 
property  damage  amounting  to  (80,000.000. 
On  July  7  seven  strikers  were  killed  and 
many  more  were  wounded  by  militia  gunfire 
As  late  as  1937  employees  occupied  auto- 
mobile plants  in  a  series  of  sit-down  strikes 
which  paralyzed  the  State  of  Michigan  for 
several  months. 

In  each  of  these,  and  similar.  Instances 
the  public  clamored  for  a  return  to  law  and 
order.  Armed  force  was  used  to  quell  these 
disturbances.  But,  the  cause  of  the  unrest — 
"autocratic  authority" — remained.  Only  the 
passage  of  a  series  of  landmark  federal 
statutes  (National  Railway  Labor  Act,  the 
Nonis-LaOuardla  Act,  the  Wagner  Act)  gave 
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work«n  tba  rtghta  which  heretofore  they  had 
been  denied  by  employers.  With  these  laws 
also  came  an  end  to  the  violence  and  death 
which  bad  characterized  many  Industrial 
disputes  of  the  preeedlng  half  century. 

Our  nation's  unlTersttlee  now  are  the  one 
non-governmental  InsUtutlon  whoae  au- 
thoritarian structure  has  undergone  little 
or  no  change.  Relatlonahlpe  between  admi- 
nistration and  faculty,  administration  and 
student,  faculty  and  student,  are  much  the 
same  today  as  they  were  two  centuries  ago. 
On  many  campuses,  for  example,  a  fac- 
ulty member  can  be  dismissed,  without 
cause,  at  the  end  of  his  contract  period.  In 
many  Instances  promotion  and  tenure  de- 
cisions are  arbitrarily  made  and  are  not  ap- 
pealable. 

Student  needs  frequently  are  subrogated 
by  professors  who  must  adhere  to  the  doc- 
trine of  "publish  or  perish."  The  quality  of 
undergraduate  instruction  sometimes  is 
sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  prestige-seeking 
graduate  programs. 

Curricula  are  developed  with  little  con- 
sideration of  the  requirement  of  thoae  whom 
courses  of  instruction  are  intended  to 
benefit.  A  college  education  is  the  only  com- 
modity i^.the  market  place  whose  buyer  pays 
tiajXX)  vut  has  absolutely  no  voice  in  what 
he  is  to  receive. 

Prom  the  foregoing  it  can  be  concluded 
that  "autocratic  authority"  still  la  the  order 
of  the  day  on  many  of  our  college  campuses. 
From  my  own  experience  I  realize  that  there 
Is  nothing  malicious  in  this  posture.  For  In- 
stance, as  a  department  chairman  it  just 
never  occtirred  to  me  that  it  might  be  pro- 
ductive to  invite  students  to  participate  In 
departmental  faculty  meetings.  Yet,  today 
this  is  being  done !  What  I  am  saying  U  that 
it  is  human  to  accept  the  status  quo  until 
circumstances  dictate  otherwise. 

The  eruptions  which  have  become  a  "way 
of  life"  on  our  college  campuses  are  com- 
parable In  many  respects  to  the  labor-man- 
agement dlstiirbances  of  the  late  nineteenth 
and  early  twentieth  centuries. 

The  thrust  ot  both  la  (and  was) 
"change" — change  from  "autocraUc"  to  "re- 
sponsive" authority. 

We  may  deplore  the  violence  which  aome- 
tlmee  accompanies  student  proteata,  much  a« 
labor  union  members  were  excoriated  fifty 
years  ago. 

Student  acUoaa  may  be  supraaaed  by  armed 
force,  just  as  union  members  were  clubbed 
into   submission   a   half   century   ago. 

Federal  funds  may  be  withheld  from  stu- 
denu  Just  as  several  decades  ago  employeea 
were  fired,  without  recoxirse.  for  their  union 
acUTltlea. 

In  the  face  of  aU  of  this,  however,  two  facts 
stand  out. 
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rest  will  disappear  only  with  a  chanfa  In 
the  manner  in  which  authority  la  exerdaed. 

Whether  thU  change  will  be  dUBetUt  or 
comparatively  easy  to  accomplish  dependa 
upon  the  degree  to  which  college  authorttlea 
willingly  accept  It. 

Having  discussed  a  pressing  national  Issue, 
let  me  now  address  myself  directly  to  you 
graduates  whom  we  honor  tonight. 

Some  of  you.  upon  departing  from  Stivers 
High  School,  plan  to  further  your  educa- 
tion by  enrolling  In  a  four-year  baccalau- 
reate program.  Others  wlU  participate  in  the 
excellent  two-year  curricula  offered  by  our 
area's  fine  community  colleges  and  technical 
Instltutee  The  rest  of  you  will  move  directly 
into  your  life's  work. 

As  you  embark  upon  your  chosen  activity — 
or  perhaps  "unchosen"  If  you  are  temporarily 
tapped  by  Selective  Service — you  should  re- 
member one  Important  fact  concerning  the 
diploma  you  receive  this  evening.  Sucoeaaful 
completion  of  four  years  of  high  school  In- 
dicates that  you  have  learned  to  think,  that 
you  have  acqiilred  certain  skills,  that  you 
have  the  abUity  to  respond  to  tesU  which  pe- 
riodically confront  you.  Therefore,  to  the  col- 
lege or  university  to  which  you  apply,  or  to 
your  proepecUve  employer,  your  diploma 
means  that  you  are  prepared  to  succeed.  I 
underscore  the  word  "prepared".  Tour  di- 
ploma, of  itself,  does  not  guarantee  succeaa. 
Achievement  In  your  life's  endeavors  cornea 
only  through  the  diligent  application  of  skllla 
acquired  and  principles  learned.  What  I  am 
recommending,  m  other  words.  Is  hard 
work — or,  more  precisely,  hard  work  intelli- 
gently directed. 

The  point  you  must  always  bear  In  mind. 
then.  Is  this.  A  building  cannot  be  erected 
without  a  foundation.  By  the  same  token, 
a  foundation  without  a  structure  atop  It  is 
worthleaa. 

You  have  built  a  solid  foundation  during 
your  four  years  at  Stivers  High  School.  To 
you  I  extend  my  sincere  congratulations  up- 
on your  completion  of  this  efTort. 
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reform  ia  not  enough.  Promircs  do  not 
put  groceries  on  the  tables  of  my  con- 
stituents. We  need  major  tax  reforms, 
not  one  or  two  flashy  changes.  The  pro- 
vision packaged  In  with  the  surtax  to 
exempt  poor  people  from  paying  taxes 
Is  sure  to  get  a  lot  of  attention,  and  has 
my  backing,  but  what  does  It  do  for  the 
broad  mass  of  middle-Income  taxpayers? 
When  are  we  going  to  see  some  reforms 
which  shift  some  of  the  tax  pressure 
away  from  the  middle-Income  person? 
The  American  people  are  not  going  to  be 
satisfled  by  token  reforms. 

The  personal  exemption  figure  should 
be  raised,  and  action  should  be  taken  on 
the  oil  depletion  allowance,  capital  gains 
untaxed  at  death,  special  treatment  for 
stock  options,  the  multiple  corix>ratlon 
loophole,  the  provision  permitting  pay- 
ment of  estate  taxes  by  the  redemption 
of  Government  bonds  at  par,  accelerated 
depreciation  on  speculative  real  estate, 
foundations,  and  conglomerate  mergers. 
Not  to  speak  of  enacted  legislation,  we 
do  not  even  have  strong  promises  from 
the  administration  on  all  of  these  points. 

If  the  Congress  extends  the  surtax  at 
this  time,  that  will  take  away  some  of  the 
Incentive  for  substantial  tax  reforms.  If 
there  Is  no  surtax  the  pressure  will  be 
on  to  make  up  for  those  revenues  by 
plugging  tax  loopholes.  I  believe  that  only 
by  keeping  the  pressure  on  smd  keeping 
Incentive  strong  will  we  get  the  major 
tax  reforms  which  the  American  people 
have  every  right  to  expect. 

If  the  surtax  is  not  extended  does  that 
necessitate  nmaway  inflation?  Not  If  we 
reduce  military  spending  by  $10  billion, 
and  not  If  we  have  major  tax  reform 
which,  besides  action  on  the  7-percent  in- 


Now  it  U  up  to  you  to  erect  the  building       "^Z     '  "f '"^f«"""  o"  ,      _ 

As  you  embark  upon  this  task,  I  wish  you     vest™ent   credit,   woiUd   mean   plugging 


Godspeed! 


SURTAX 


First,  suppressive  will  not  cure  our  coUeoe 
Uls.  ^ 

Second,  campus  peace  wlU  be  restored  only 
when  attention  is  focused  on  the  cause  of 
current  disorders  rather  than  on  the  dis- 
orders, themselves. 

HappUy,  on  many  campuses  one  can  ob- 
serve the  beginning  of  a  metamorphoaU 
from  "autocratic"  to  "responsive "  authority. 

Boards  have  been  created  to  entertain 
faculty  dismissal  and  promotion-denial  ap- 
peals. 

More  specific  tenure  poUcies  have  been 
Invoked,  replacmg  the  former  subjective 
Judgement  system. 

Administrators  are  Involving,  to  a  greater 
degree  than  ever  before,  students  and  junior 
faculty  members  In  the  formulation  of  cur- 
ricula and  ptollcy  decisions. 

Campus  disorders  need  not  be  a  perennial 
problem.  Indeed.  Just  as  Industrial  violence 
has  been  consigned  to  our  hlstcny  books,  so, 
too.  the  current  era  of  student  violence 
can  become  an  unpleasant  memory  of  the 
past. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  industrial  strife  of 
an  earUer  era,  however,  today's  student  un- 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

ow  tmoom  tBLAm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tueaday.  June  17,  1969 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  inclination  to  vote  for  the  sur- 
tax at  this  time.  I  do  not  see  the  point  of 
making  the  average  taxpayer  scrimp 
and  spare  to  provide  this  administration 
with  a  $6.3  billion  budget  surplus. 

Furthermore,  we  need  tax  reform  be- 
fore we  think  about  extending  the  sur- 
charge. The  basis  for  any  surcharge  is 
unfair  because  the  tax  structure  is  un- 
fair to  the  middle- income  taxpayer.  Too 
many  of  the  wealthy  do  not  pay  their 
part  of  the  tax  load.  Why  compound  the 
imfaimess?  Ten  percent  of  an  unfair 
share  is  still  unfair;  and  10  i)ercent  of 
zero  is  still  zero.  The  surtax  perpetuates 
Injustice.  We  pile  unfairness  upon  un- 
fairness. 

Last  year  the  stirtax  was  passed  to 
save  us  from  fiscal  disaster.  I  wanted  to 
see  the  needed  revenues  raised  by  tax 
reform,  but  there  was  not  time  for  that 
type  of  legislation,  so  with  reluctance 
and  reservations  I  cast  my  vote  for  the 
surtax,  persuaded  by  promises  that  tax 
reform  was  just  around  the  comer. 
Now,  a  year  later,  the  promise  of  tax 


tax  loopholes  and  consequently  taking 
as  much  money  out  of  circulation  as  the 
surtax  would.  The  money  available  for 
spending  would  not  change:  just  the 
spenders  would  be  different.  It  can  also 
be  urged  that  without  the  surcharge  the 
need  for  wage  increases  would  be  less 
acute. 

Inflation  means  a  rise  In  the  cost  of 
living.  But  saddling  the  middle-income 
taxpayer  with  the  surtax  is  nothing  else 
than  adding  to  his  living  costs.  The  sur- 
tax has  the  same  effect  on  the  taxpayer 
as  inflation;  it  means  an  increase  in  his 
cost  of  living.  Rather  than  vote  to  extend 
that  Increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  then.  I 
am  voting  to  decrease  the  cost  of  living 
for  the  taxpaylng  American  by  saying 
"No"  to  the  surtox. 


ILLITERATE  COURT 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOUTH    CAIOUNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tueaday.  June  17,  1969 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  an 
excellent  editorial  has  appeared  In  the 
State  newspaper  In  Columbia.  S.C, 
clewly  exposing  the  fallacious  reasoning 
used  by  the  Supreme  Court  In  the  Gas- 
ton County  literacy  test  case. 

It  Is  no  surprise  to  those  of  us  who 
follow  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  that 
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such  reasoning  has  been  used  and  that 
once  again  the  Court  has  refused  to  al- 
low Itself  to  be  confused  by  the  facts. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said,  we  have  come 
to  expect  this  type  of  travesty  from  the 
Court,  and  since  it  has  become  so  com- 
mon in  recent  years,  we  find  it  dilBcult  to 
think  of  some  new  and  different  way  to 
express  our  dismay.  For  this  reason,  I 
was  very  pleased  to  find  such  a  fine  anal- 
ysis of  the  decision  in  The  State. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  entitled  "Illiter- 
ate Court,"  published  in  the  June  6  edi- 
tion of  The  State,  be  printed  in  the  Ex- 
tensions of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IU.rrERATE    COUBT 

The  Supreme  Court  confirmed  again  Mon- 
day what  has  been  apparent  for  some  little 
time:  where  the  issue  Is  civil  rights,  the  court 
recognizes  no  constitutional  restraints.  Here 
the  court  will  do  what  it  fancies  to  be 
"right,"  redrafting  legislation  and  amending 
the  Constitution  as  it  goes  along. 

Thus  it  was  that,  on  Monday,  the  court 
refused  to  allow  officials  in  Gaston  County, 
N.C.,  to  resume  literacy  tests  for  voters.  Such 
tests  went  out  with  the  1965  Voting  Rights 
Act,  which  arbitrarily  assumed  that  when 
fewer  than  60  per  cent  of  the  eligible  voters 
took  the  trouble  to  vote  the  reason  had  to 
be  discrimination. 

The  act  also  provided,  however,  that  liter- 
acy tests  could  be  resumed  if  affected  locali- 
ties were  able  to  show  an  absence  of  dis- 
crimination in  the  registration  of  voters.  This 
Gaston  County  was  able  to  do.  It  therefore 
was  entitled  to  escape  the  provisions  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act,  but  the  court  was  not 
having  any. 

It  made  no  difference,  the  court  ruled,  that 
Gaston  County  was  innocent  of  discrimina- 
tion. The  county  historically  had  maintained 
separate  and  inferior  schools  for  Negroes.  As  a 
consequence,  said  the  court,  it  had  to  be  as- 
sumed that  a  large  proportion  of  Gaston 
Couty  Negroes  were  Illiterate.  This  being  so, 
literacy  tests  would  Impose  an  unfair  restric- 
tion on  Negro  voters  No  such  restriction,  said 
the  court,  would  be  allowed. 

A  major  discrepancy  In  the  court's  reason- 
ing is  readily  apparent.  Who  says  the  coun- 
try's Negro  schools  were  so  bad  that  students 
failed  to  learn  how  to  read  and  write?  The 
court  says  so,  and  the  evidence  shows  plainly 
that  the  court  is  wrong.  Whatever  the  short- 
comings of  Gaston  County's  segregated  Negro 
schools,  that  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
they  graduated  illiterates. 

Among  those  testifying  to  this  effect  was 
Thebaud  JeSars,  a  Negro  principal  who 
moved  to  Gaston  County  as  a  teacher  in 
1932.  To  his  own  personal  knowledge,  Mr. 
Jeffers  said,  the  county's  Negro  schools  had 
been  good  enough  for  at  least  37  years  to 
teach  youngsters  to  pass  a  literacy  test.  The 
court  dismissed  this  testimony  as  "unper- 
suasive." 

The  fact  is  the  court  was  not  to  be  swayed 
by  evidence.  la  civil  rights  cases,  the  Issues 
most  often  turn,  not  on  hard  and  impartial 
facts,  but  on  the  court's  emotional  commit- 
ment to  a  holy  cause.  And  so,  in  ten  years' 
time,  the  court  has  done  a  complete  turn- 
about. As  late  as  1959,  in  Lassiter  vs. 
Northampton  County,  the  court  refused  to 
tamper  with  North  Carolina's  literacy  re- 
quirement because.  It  said,  the  Constitution 
allows  the  states  "wide  scope"  in  determin- 
ing the  qualifications  of  voters.  Now  the 
same  requirement  is  thrown  out  on  grounds 
that  Negro  students  once  were  discriminated 
against. 

There  is,  on*  has  to  admit,  a  certain  his- 
toric irony  in  the  ruling.  In  times  past,  many 
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Southern  whites  were  exempt  from  literacy 
provisions  under  so-called  "grandfather 
clauses"  and  similarly  shabby  devices.  Now 
the  court  has  ruled  that  llUterate  Negroes 
In  the  South  have  a  right  to  vote.  Ironic 
It  may  be,  but  what  of  the  Constitution, 
which  the  justices  have  sworn  to  protect? 
And  what,  in  the  absence  of  that  Constitu- 
tion, will  become  of  justice  in  the  United 
States?  These  are  questions  the  court  might 
properly  ponder  before  It  next  takes  up  Its 
burden  of  guilt  and  sets  off  to  secure  some- 
one's Imaginary  civil  rights. 


AID  FOR  INSTITUTIONS  OP  HIGHER 
LEARNING  AND  STUDENTS 


HON.  RICHARD  BOILING 

OF  mssoina 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  17,  1969 

Mr.  ROLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  alarm  expressed 
about  requests  for  diminished  appropria- 
tions for  various  Federal  education  pro- 
grams to  aid  both  institutions  of  higher 
learning  and  students.  These  alarms  are 
usually  couched  in  general  terms  which, 
while  valid,  lack  specifics. 

However,  recently  I  received  a  letter 
from  Rev.  Maurice  E.  Van  Ackeren,  S.J., 
president  of  Rockhurst  College  in  Ksmsas 
City,  Mo.  It  is  a  remarkably  detailed  and 
persuasive  letter  that  documents  in  com- 
pelling detail  the  problems  that  will  be 
generated  If  the  present  level  of  appro- 
priations is  continued  or  further  dimin- 
ished. This  Rockhurst  document  states 
clearly  that  tragic  personal  consequence 
of  the  present  trend  in  Federal  education 
expenditures.  I  am  certain  that  other  In- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  could  also 
produce  comparable  documents.  If  this 
were  done  on  a  large  scale,  I  am  certain 
that  education  appropriation  requests 
would  be  increased.  I  hope  that  other 
institutions  produce  similar  documenta- 
tions that  they  will  send  to  their  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress.  I  recommend  the 
Rockhurst  presentation  as  a  model.  It 
follows: 

Rockhurst   College, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  June  13.  1969. 
Congressman  Richard  Bollinc, 
Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Bolling:  I  want  to 
thank  you  again  for  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss these  matters  with  you  this  morning. 
As  I  am  sure  you  are  aware,  several  of  the 
national  associations  of  higher  education, 
especially  the  Association  of  American  Col- 
leges and  the  American  Council  on  Educa- 
tion, have  been  actively  engaged  In  trying  to 
prevent  the  reductions  In  educational  fund- 
ing as  outlined  In  the  administration  budget 
request. 

Beyond  this,  however,  both  the  ACE  and 
the  new  Einergency  Committee  for  Full 
Funding  of  Education  Programs  have  mount- 
ed a  campaign  to  increase  the  funding  of 
education  programs  up  to  the  full  authoriza- 
tions. In  his  June  3  testimony  before  the 
House  Appropriation  Subcommittee  on  the 
Departments  of  Labor  and  HEW,  John  F. 
Morse  of  ACE  stated,  "We  firmly  believe  that 
education  must  receive  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  total  Federal  budget.  But  most  important 
of  all  we  do  not  seek  Increases  in  one  educa- 
tional program  at  the  expense  of  another 
educati6nal  program.  We  seek  a  large  share 
of  the  hudget  for  all  educational  programs." 
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ICr.  ICorse  cited  specifically  the  student  aid 
programs,  the  construction  grants  and  loans, 
library  programs,  and  International  educa- 
tion. 

Former  HEW  Secretary  Arthur  S.  Flem- 
mlng  speaking  as  a  spokesman  for  the 
Emergency  Committee  said  education  appro- 
priations were  only  49  percent  of  authorisa- 
tions in  fiscal  1969  and  appear  to  be  only  37 
percent  for  fiscal  1970.  The  current  president 
of  Macalester  College  further  pointed  out 
that  "we  cannot  continue  to  keep  raising  ex- 
pectations"'through  authorizations  and  then 
"replacing  hope  with  increasing  frustration 
and  despair"  as  programs  are  not  fully 
funded. 

As  president  of  Rockhurst  College,  I  fully 
support  the  efforts  of  these  two  groups  to 
achieve  maximum  national  funding.  In  this 
letter  I  want  to  present  you  with  my  staff's 
estimates  of  the  Implications  of  the  current 
budget  requests  for  seven  programs  on  the 
operation  of  Rockhurst.  I  have  attached  a 
copy  of  a  background  report  on  these  seven 
prepared  by  our  government  relations  officer. 
While  what  happens  at  Rockhurst  Is  not  a 
matter  of  national  concern,  it  will  effect  the 
educational  resource  of  the  greater  Kansas 
City  area.  I  am  confident  that  the  material 
presented  below  is  typical  of  many  colleges 
throughout  the  United  States. 

STUDENT    financial    AID    PROGRAMS 

The  one  unmistakable  fact  about  these  pro- 
grams is  that  the  need  continues  to  grow. 
This  Is  essentially  due  to  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing cost  of  higher  education  which  in  a  non- 
tax supported  institution  like  Rockhrust  will 
result  In  Increasing  tuition  rates.  At  Rock- 
hurst this  has  meant  a  tuition  Increase  from 
(800  to  $1,200  in  only  four  years.  Since  at  tax 
supported  institutions  these  Increased  costs 
have  not  generally  been  passed  along  to  stu- 
dents, the  cost  factors  have  not  affected  the 
size  of  composition  of  the  student  body.  In- 
deed the  ability  of  public  institutions  to  keep 
student  fees  low  has  enabled  them  to  enroll 
an  Increasing  percentage  of  college  students. 
At  Rockhurst  reduction  In  the  size  and 
changes  in  the  makeup  of  the  student  body 
were  less  severe  than  they  would  have  been 
were  It  not  for  the  expanding  programs  of 
aid.  The  fact  that  26  percent  of  our  students 
participate  in  the  federal  aid  programs  uiid 
that  over  40  percent  receive  aid  of  some  sort 
Is  testimony  to  the  important  role  student 
financial  aid  plays  in  private  higher  educa- 
tion. 

If  the  funding  of  federal  student  aid  pro- 
grams declines  or  fails  to  keep  pace  with 
growing  enrollments  and  accelerating  costs, 
either  Rockhurt  will  be  forced  to  serve  only 
those  whose  high  incomes  make  them  able  to 
pay  high  tuition,  or  be  forced  to  give  up  its 
fifty-year  search  of  excellence  In  education 
In  favor  of  a  more  modest,  less  effective,  but 
less  expensive  educational  program.  We  view 
neither  of  these  alternatives  as  acceptable  to 
the  traditions  and  goals  of  Rockhurst  nor  as 
being  in  the  best  Interests  of  the  Kansas  City 
area. 

NATIONAL    DEFENSE    STUDENT    LOANS 

While  the  administration  request  for  the 
NDSL  program  is  some  $32  million  less  than 
the  fiscal  69  appropriation,  the  estimated 
Rockhurst  allocation  is  up  $4,000  last  year 
although  still  $1,000  short  of  our  fiscal  68 
allotment.  Even  with  this  Increase,  however, 
we  still  do  not  have  enough  NDSL  funds  to 
meet  the  bona  fide  needs  of  our  students.  The 
tentative  fiscal  70  allocation  and  our  1/9  con- 
tribution pltis  estimated  collections  on  past 
loans  will  result  in  a  total  of  $51,192  avail- 
able for  lending.  We  have  already  made 
awards  totaling  $66,750,  a  30':c  over-award.  In 
addition  by  September  1969  we  will  have  had 
need  for  an  additional  $20,000  to  meet  certi- 
fied student  needs. 

These  dollar  amounts  translate  into  stu- 
dents who  will  be  unable  to  attend  Rock- 
hurst even  though  they  judged  it  to  be  best 
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«ult«l  to  their  educational  neMla  or  who  wlU  needed  faclUty.  The  admlnUtratlon  aug-  With  regard  to  the  Ux  reform  meuuree  I 
have  to  work  more  hours  on  a  part-time  Job  gestlon  that  "ooUegee  and  unlverslUes  should  am  sure  that  the  impact  upon  Rockhurst  and 
than  appropriate  for   their  acadenUc   load,     be  encouraged  to  finance  conatructlon  from     other  Insututlons  of  higher  education  will 

Our   experience   with    the    gxiaranteed    loan      non-Federal  aoimses"  oTerlooka  the  fact  that  play  a  major  part  In  your  decision 

program  indi^tas  that  It  cannot  nil  In  the     two-thlnU  of  the  project  would  be  so  n-  Thanking  you  again  for  this  ooDortunltv 

gapjn  fact  the  7%  Interest  rate  and  the  de-      nanced   any  way  and   that  the  admlnlstra-  and  for  yoL^ast  S^^n  beh^^^k! 

ferred  pay  back  make  It  virtually  impoeslble     tlons    tax    reform    proposal,    on    chariUble  hurst  and  eduction  Tfi^ 

for   new  students   to   make   these   loans   in     giving  wlU  make  It  more  difflcult  to  attract  Slncerelv  vouri 

,  Missouri  and  Kansas.                                               private  funds.  Mathii^  HiN  Ackekxk,  SJ.. 

nucATioMAi.  oppoaroMiTi  aaairrs                                DavsLoptNo  iNsrmrnoNs  PretUient. 

The  reduction  in  funding  for  the  Rock-         Aa  a  founding  member  of  the  Kansas  City  

hurst  BOO  program  was  particularly  disap-      Regional     Council     for     Higher     Education.  National  Detense  Student  Loams 

pointing.    The   Upward    Bound    project    op-      Rockhurst  has  been  involved  In  the  Council  ,,^, 

erated  by  the  college  is  Just   beginning  to     programs    funded    under    Title    in    of    the  „                         uoislation 

produce  sizeable  numbers  of  disadvantaged     Higher  EducaUon  Act.  In  addlUon  we  have  ^  86-884,  TJUe  H.  NaUonal  Defense  Edu- 

students  ready  for  college.  Prom  the  begin-      received  funds  for  National  Teaching  Fellow-  ^^^°^  AC  oi  1968,  aa  amended. 

ntng  of  this  program,  the  college  has  indl-      ships.  pukposx 

^luoo  I  h.™  wpou,t«.  .  ».«  fore,  to  ,„.     Avll.  C0U.8..  RO..V.,  b«.u„  .ppVoprt.-  loi-ln»^    LS.   »™  ^mm  li  .SSS,^! 

**^"?."^      w       w  The  Avila-Rockhurst  grant  would  have  pro- 

At  a  time  when  both  these  efforts  are  be-      vlded    funds    to   deal    with    some    essential,  Fi"«<««nf                              AaUterizstion     AppropriitiM 

ginning  to   bear   fruit,   we   Hnd   our   Initial     developmental  problems  at  both  schools  •  fac- 

S^.^  ♦kT^    .*??  w"'  '""  •*''^  ***  •'^•'^^-      "''y    development,    student    personnef  pro-  FbcalyMr: 

^^,mJiU^.,!?°"^»K**'  ■^•"  *•»•  ^P-     K^^^"-  electronic  data  processing,  and  Inter-  [966 $179,300,000     $l»i,550.000 

ward  Bound  graduates   (though  not  to  the     campus  transporutlon.  '*' 190,000.000      193  115  000 

fullext«itofthelrneed).  It  leaves  little  on         While  we  wlU  continue  to  apply  for  these  i9« ??S'SS'SS      !2J-i2S-S22 

l^,^ft:^  f  aggressive  recruitment  of      fund.  b«;au.e  the  program,  they  support  are  Islo:::::::":: s'oo&Sg     .  ei'Soolooo 

disadvantaged  students.  of  high  priority,  we  have  little  ho^of  re-  «9'1 i::.:.::::;::    SOOiooolooo       '"•«»•«" 

our  nnancial  aid  offlce  estimates  that  It     celving  a  grant  as  long  as  appropriation,  do  . 

would  have  been  able  to  allocate  130.000  In      not  Increase.  ' 

initial    E.oa.s   even   under  the   new  Offlce                 ,~n^„^..^ Roehherst psrtieipitioe               RmimsM             Grintsd 

of  Education  guidelines  for  eligibiUty                              coopiaATivi;  toucation  PaooaAii  Z 

covLBOK  wo«K-«m.T  P.OO.A1.                    ^^H'^V  ^J"""'  "^  **"  few  «:hools  in  this  Fi«,l  r-r: 

n*  n.-  »fc ...                     __r^^                    "•*   ^^'^ch    offers   a   cooperative    education  im6 

or  tne  three  aid  programs,  CWSP  has  been      program  and  the  only  school  to  offer  it  In  the  1967111 

J,.!-"^     consistent   in  providing  sufficient      business  areas  The  government  agencies  and  }!" "Ill": jii'Mi J39679 

nuids  to  meet  student  needs.  The  increase      companies  Involved  have  all  testified  to  lU  IS «•*»  34.687 

^  o^Z  non-federal   contribution   from   10%      effectiveness  In  preparing  young  people  for  '"° "•'5«  '^.^M 

to  30%  has  been  a  factor  In  Increasing  the     careers  In  busmess  and  management  .  ..      . " 

total  program.                                                                     -p>,i,    r.^.—  i    „,„ ,     °        .«  '  „      ^  Administration  rsqunt 

Willi,  th-  .11 *.       ,      .       .                                   "**    federal    program    is   specifically   de-  :  EslimalMl 

«.™?i!  «      f^^"*"*  ^°'  "»*^  '»'"'  "  t»»«     ^8'>»<*   *°   "•»«*   «:i«>ol«   in   expanding  and  

wmeas  fiscal  19«9.  student  wages  paid  will     developing  and  esUblUhing  co-op  pro«-ama.  pnT,r.^«».,   r. ^     « 

increase   this   academic    year.    In    line   with      We  feel  that  we  will  have  an  exceUent^a^  EntJCATioNAL  OPPorrumxT  OaaifT. 

Bi!.v^,^"^,  *?*"   '*''•   *•*•  minimum   at     of  receiving  a  grant  to  Improve  our  program  i«18Lation 

to  »l  irfn'^Jili^,!*"*'!/,'^"  •i^*'  P*'  *'°'"     ^**  "^^  *PP'y  ^^^  ^'^^-  ""t  "^  l»«k  of  appro-  PL.  89-329.  Title  IV-A,  Higher  Education 

S^ht,^  ?o^^^^  i?,T°  *"''  *°  •*  •O  »«      Prtatlons  request  Will  mean  further  delay  m  Act  of  1965.  as  amended                      «»ucauon 

^^  \?iges^wr  "•"*"*''^  ^"^  ''^«r^'t'^°"  °'  "••  '"r *•  °'  '*"'•  ^°«"^  "— « 

or^^T  '*"  "*  "^  ^"^  «P«"«»«  •  n.^''of7he*^^r?ro^whl"np',^*tS  ^o  provide  grant,  to  assUt  in  making  avail- 
program  for  more  students  at  higher  wages  be  receiving  serious  house  commltU«7on-  **'>«  ^^f  ?«««flt«  f^  higher  education  to  qual- 
J?o«.,  .  "^^i  •mount  of  money.  The  na-  slderatlon.  Particularly  damaging  to  private  «„  V  f  **J*°°i  graduates  of  exceptional 
fn^  K  •PP'"°P'1«"°"  c»»»  for  increased  fund-  colleges  (but  detrimentaltTthe  public  Tn-  ^°*'"=*t^,  °t^  ^^°-  '^"»o"t  ^^^  aid,  would 
ing  but  also  at  higher  wages.  The  end  result     stltutlon.  a.  weU)    would  be  tli  Wabllih-  ^  """'•  ^  °^^^  ^^^  benefits. 

annronHi"T"  ^^""^^^  »"'  ^  »lded  Unless     ment  of  a  3%    threshold  f«  citable  gSt  " 

appropriations  are  increased.                                    deduction,  the  reduction  or  eliminating^!  FsiKlis,                         ,,r^,^,     ^^„,^ 

tNsraTTCTioNAi.  cqT7n>MENT  tne  charitable  deductions  on  gifts  of  appre- 

As    I    indicated    In    my    letter    to    you    of     *''*****   securiUes.   and   the   Imposition   of   a  Fiscjlveir- 

March  7.  1969,  the  lack  of  a  budget  request      ^^"'^  l^   °^   foundaUon   Investment   in-  1*6..' >  S70  000  000      158  000  000 

for  the  Title  VI-A  program  is  a  sertoiircon-     '^T?'   ^****   '"^  °**^'  P'opo^d   "forms  1967 .^aoSooo      ll2;oMoS 

cem  for  us.  Over  the  last  four  fiscal  veara      '"elating   to   cbarlUble   contributions   would  i?S '70.000.000       131.600,000 

Rockhurst  has  participated  in  Title  VI  nr^-'     «="tal^y  have  an  adverse  effect  on  voluntary  |^ ,',^'SSS'SS2     ,  llJf22°22 

ects.  totaling  859,838  of  which  Ml  396  came     "''^trtbutlons  to  education  at  a  time  when  l???;:::;::" !  i4°o'ooo'ooo     ""•«'»'"° 

from  our  own  operating  budget.  These  prol-      «°<="»urst  and  the  vast  majority  of  colleges     '      '  

ects  have  enabled  us  to  make  Improvements     ^'  ^°  crtUcal  need  of  Increased  assistance     ' 

in   the  instructional  effectiveness  of  ten  of     ''■O"  *^"™^- blends,  firms,  and  foundations.  Rxkhurst  psrtidpition »       Rsquesttd             Granted 

our   departments.    The   elimination    of    this     '^^"  possible   restriction   of  private  phllan- __ 

program   will   defer   urgently  needed  equin-     ^'''opy   coupled   with   reductions   In   federal  FwaUaar- 

ment    acquisition,    in    the    department    of     '"PPort  makes  even  more  difflcult  the  con-  19M..'. 

biology,  psychology,  and  the  social  sciences       tinned  strength  of  private  higher  education  1967 1.IIIII.'II""Ii;i 

The  ellmlnaUon  of  one  of  the  few  oroiframs     ^*^'*^''  ^^^  secretary  Robert  Pinch  has  called  25* »5av«26       ""iii.iio 

specifically  designed  for  undergraduate^ edu-      "•*»f.^tlal  to  forestall  total  conformity,  and  jfS «JJ50  41.060 

cation  is  most  dlaheartening  to  those  of  us     '■'^""ty  In  American  higher  education "  ^'*'"  *'*''*2 

in  this  worthy  endeavor.  ^n  all  of  these  areas.  I  am  not  suggesting  or 

UNDEBCEAimATE  FACnxTiES                        ^^i  f    K„S^      ^..  **f ^^7  °°  Rockhursfs  1 1  nitial  awardj  onl?. 

Rrvkh,.,.*    h           ,.  ^      «»-"JTiia                       behalf.   However.  I  do  feel  you  wlU  find  It  'Eilimalad. 

a«Y8^nr-^n  th     f*^   *''*'"y   ""   '*''«"^     ***'P*"'  ^  ^  ***'•  o'  o»'  »P«5lfl<:  problems  

^^imi^     We    hfi^^^f  ^  °,"'  P*''**-     ^1  concern,  a.  you  discus,   these  matter.  Colixce  WoaK-STUnr  Pkjoeam 

cai    lacmties.    We    have   received    loans   for     with  your  associates  in  the  Congress  "ooeam 

^r?Jn,         ^°l•  ^*^-  •  '°*"  '^  »  K'*"*  for         I  strongly  urge  you  to  u»  your  vote  and  i^JBLation 

?.H!,^„fli;"""f7- *'''*•  «^*  ^"^ '^« '••'»o-     your   influence    tomcrea^TfundSiJ^^I  P-^-   8«^52.   Title   I-C.   Economic   Oppor- 

mittiL  .?1^  f  *  M  *"•  ,*'  ^"  »«>°  '^  •»'»-     authorized  educatlomT^J^g^^C^d  « J^.  "-"^^^  Act  of  1964,  a.  amended, 

us  m^oL^^^i  ."^°°J°'  a  grant  to  assist     daily  to  restore  approprta^nTforthe  S-  Ptnu-os. 

cUlt?es«oT?^o  ec^^^Su^rt^dr^to^  tt     TcZ^u^^^'oTvL^Z.^'?.^^^^  ^^  """"'•»•  -''   P--»«  ">«  P-*""- 

admission  of  coeds  in  the  fall  of  1 9«a  m.l..     Lrfn  ,^>.^!Jf    ..    Undergraduate  PaclllUes,  employment   of  students,   particularly   stu- 

thia  a  prior.ty'^.'^T^'ii^i'^/^ZSr^"     In^^  ^^^pZlTtTZl^sr^Lr^  "'^  ',"""  '°"  "^^°'"«  ^"^•-  '"o  ar:*l'n 
thU  program   wlU   deUy   or  eiiminato 'this     gram^^X^irrd^il'^piSrirmllu^^     c"o"^'rS?.  '^^^L^.'^'^''!^ 
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the  institution  itaeU  or  for  a  public  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  organisation. 


Fundini 


Authorizstioa     ApptepcMies 


Fiscal  y«ar: 

1966 ± J129,000.000 

1967 1 165.000,000 

196$. 1 200.000,000 

1961 1 225.000.000 

1970. 1 255,000.000 

1971 1 285,000,000 


$99,123,000 

134,100,000 

134.300.000 

139,900,000 

■154,000,000 


Rockhurst  participation 

RCQVSSlOQ 

Granted 

Fisealjgsr: 

1967  

$64,871 

1968 

1969 

1970 J 

$95,400 

, 89.000 

[ 123,000 

65,757 

89.000 

:89,2U 

I  Administration  request 
3  Estimated. 

iNsrarcnoNAL  Eqthpment 

LEGISLATION 

PX.  89-329,  Title  VI.  A,  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965,  as  amended. 

PUIIPOSK 

To  provide  funds  to  assist  institutions  of 
higher  education  In  the  acquisition  of  TV, 
labmatory  and  other  special  equipment  and 
In  minor  remodeling  for  the  Improvement 
of  the  quality  of  classroom  instruction. 


Fsndinc 

Authorizaties 

ApprspriatkMi 

riscaljrew: 

1966 

1967 

1961 

1969 

1970 

1971 

, $37,500,000 

, 60,000,000 

y 70,000,000 

13,000.000 

60.000,000 

60,000,000. 

$15,000,000 

14.500.000 

14.500.000 

14,500,000 

>0 

Rockhurst  participation 

RsQimtod 

Grantsd 

FiscalvMr: 

1967 

$7,080 

7.154 

$7,080 
7.154 

1968 

6,982 

6,982 

1969 

7,152 

7,152 

>  Administration  roquesl 
ORANTS  fob  CONSTBTTCnON  OF  Undercraduate 

Facilities 
legislation 

PX..    88-204,    Title    I,    Higher    EducaUon 
Faculties  Act  of  1963,  as  amended, 
puaposx 

To  provide  grants  to  higher  education 
institutions  to  finance  the  construction,  re- 
habilitation and  Improvement  of  undergrad- 
uate facilities  and  for  the  administration  of 
related  State  plans. 


Fundini 


Authorization     Appropriation 


Fiscal  year: 

1966 $463,000,000  $460,000,000 

1967 482,000,000  460,000.000 

1968 735,000,000  274.000.000 

1969 943.000.000  83.000.000 

1970 936,000,000  '43,000,000 

1971 936,000,000 

>  Administration  request  excludes  funds  for  4-year  colleges. 

ROCKErOSST  PARTICIPATION 

Greenlease  Library. 

Sedgwick  Hall  Renovation. 

Proposed  Physical  Education  Facility. 

DEVKLOPXNO   IWS'l'lTUTlOWS 
IJDBIBLATXON 

P.L.  89-829,  Title  m.  mgher  Education  Act 
of  1966,  as  amended. 
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PDKPOSE 


To  provide  funds  to  assist  In  raising  the 
academic  quality  of  developing  colleges  and 
universities  through  cooperative  arrange- 
ments and  teaching  fellowships. 


Funding 


Authorization     Appropriation 


Fiscal  year: 

1966 $55,000,000  $5,000,000 

1967 30.000.000  30,000.000 

1968 55.000.000  30,000.000 

1969 35,000,000  30.000.000 

1970 70,000,000  '30,000,000 


Rockhurst  participation 
(excluding  KCRCHE) 


Requested 


Granted 


Fiscalyesr: 

1*6 0  0 

1967 $24,025  0 

1968 13.000  $13,000 

1969 32.500  13,000 

1970 207,270  0 


>  Administntion  request 


Cooperative  Edttcation  Programs 

legislation 

P.L.  90-575.  Higher  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1968. 

PURPOSE 

To  provide  grants  to  Institutions  of  higher 
education  for  the  planning,  establishment, 
expansion,  or  carrying  out  of  programs  of 
cooperative  education  that  alternate  periods 
of  full-time  academic  study  with  periods  of 
full-time  public  or  private  employment. 


Fundint 


Authorization     Appropriatian 


Fiscal  year: 

1969..; $340,000                       $0 

1970 0,000,000                     10 

1971 10,000,000 


'  Administratiofl  request 

ROCKHURST   PARTICIPATION 

None;  but  will  apply  to  support  and  expand 
present  co-op  program. 


SUPPORT  FOR  ADMINISTRATION 
AVIATION  PROGRAM 


HON.  HUGH  scon 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  June  17,  1969 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  graph 
depicting  Federal  fiscal  support  for  civil 
aviation  facilities  and  equipment  over 
the  past  two  decades  is  corrugated  by  a 
series  of  peaks  and  valleys.  An  overlay 
charting  major  air  disasters  during  the 
same  period  would  show  a  close  correla- 
tion with  this  graph. 

This  frenetic  "panlcbutton"  approach 
to  national  aviation  planning;  perhaps 
understandable  in  the  earlier  days  of 
flying,  is  now  totally  inconsistent  with 
the  nature  of  aviation  in  the  "air  age." 

A  comparison  of  the  sawtooth  appro- 
priations pattern  with  the  curve  of  avia- 
tion growth  in  this  coimtry  in  terms  of 
airline  and  general  aviation  operations 
is  likewise  interesting.  Aviation  growth 
curves  show  no  spectacular  peaks  and 
yawning  valleys  when  plotted  across  the 
past  20  years  or  when  projected  into  the 
future.  Instead,  the  growth  of  civil  avla- 
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tion  can  be  plotted  in  a  smooth,  almost 
steady  line,  sharpening  at  some  points 
but  climbing  continually — a  climb  that 
has  been  getting  steeper  in  recent  years. 

The  question  that  must  concern  us 
now  is  what  the  relationship  between 
aviation  growth  and  the  Federal  support 
of  the  growth  should  properly  be. 
Should  not  the  curve  of  national  expend- 
itures for  aviation  more  closely  match 
the  orderly  ciu-ve  of  aviation  growth? 
Now  that  air  travel  is  not  only  an  ac- 
cepted but  highly  pc^iular  and  produc- 
tive form  of  transportation,  of  national 
asj^ell  as  personal  benefit,  it  would  seem 
that  the  answer  should  indeed  be  "Yes." 

A  reasonable  fiscal  solution  to  this 
feast-and-famine  situation  is  now  be- 
fore us.  The  "psmic-button"  approach  to 
financing  this  country's  aviation  needs 
can  be  replaced  by  an  approach  that 
takes  into  account  the  system's  short- 
comings and  the  means  for  correcting 
them. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  pro- 
posed a  reasonable  way  out  of  this 
dilemma. 

This  plan  is  worthy  of  consideration 
If  we  are  to  do  away  with,  piecemeal 
national  aviation  plaimlng. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  COURAGE 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  17,  1969 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped  conducted  their  aimual 
meeting  on  May  1,  1969,  at  the  Washing- 
ton Hilton  Hotel,  and  while  I  was  un- 
able to  be  in  attendance  it  is  my  privi- 
lege to  insert  in  the  Record  today  a  copy 
of  the  remarks  by  Secretary  of  Labor 
George  P.  Shultz,  as  well  as  a  copy  of 
"A  Tribute  to  Courage,"  delivered  by 
Mrs.  Scott  Carpenter,  before  presenta- 
tion of  the  President's  Trophy  to  Mr. 
William  Passmore,  Handicapped  Amer- 
ican of  the  Year. 

I  include  both  texts  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

A  Tribute  to  Courage 
(Remarks  by  Mrs.  Scott  Carpenter,  before 
presentation  of  President's  trophy  to  Wil- 
liam Passmore.  Handicapped  American  of 
the  Year,  at  annual  meeting.  President's 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Handi- 
capped, May  1, 1969) 

In  a  letter  sent  to  him  from  a  man  behind 
prison  bars  lies  a  clue  to  William  Passmore: 
"As  long  as  a  man's  life  means  something  to 
someone  else,  it  will  mean  something  to 
Mm." 

William  Passmore  Is  many  things.  Most 
Importantly,  he  is  a  "someone  else"  to  whom 
every  other  man  is  unique  and  precious. 

Pew  of  the  58.000  citizens  of  East  Chicago, 
Indiana,  a  bustling,  steel  producing  center, 
have  not  heard  of  him;  most  are  familiar 
with  his  engaging  personality  and  his  repu- 
tation for  community  service;  many  love  him 
because  their  lives  have  been  enriched — or 
redeemed — by  his  friendship  and  his  caring. 
No  one  he  meets — prisoner  or  free,  young 
or  old.  black  or  white,  sick  or  well,  disadvan- 
taged or  affluent-  -has  any  doubt  that  to  Wil- 
liam Passmore  and  therefore,  then,  to  him- 
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Mlf.  his  Uf*  U  Important,  hia  life  U  worth- 
whU«. 

Wlukt  aceounti  for  ttala  reTereno«  for  life? 
WHM  makes  WUllam  Pmaunor*  not  only  a^ 
cept,  but  embrace,  the  role  of  brotlier^ 
keeper? 

No  doubt  the  seeds  were  sown  In  a  hum- 
ble, religious  home.  Mrs.  Laura  Paasmore. 
who  la  with  us  this  morning,  says  her  son 
Willie  was  a  happy  child,  Intereated  then  as 
now  In  everything  and  everybody,  and  with 
a  special  love  of  sports.  When  the  boy  was 
young.  Mr.  Paasmore  died,  leaving  hU  wife 
to  be  mother  and  father  to  Willie,  hU  older 
brother  and  two  sisters. 

In  high  school,  Willie's  passion  was  foot- 
ball. When  he  was  17  and  a  Junior,  he  was 
hurt  during  a  practice  session.  What  seemed 
at  flrat  a  painful  shoulder  Injury,  turned 
out  to  be  spinal  column  daniage.  The  boy's 
lega  became  paralysed.  After  more  than  two 
yaara  of  treatment.  Including  extensive 
spinal  surgery  and  endless  months  In  trac- 
tion, gangerene  set  In. 

WUlle  was  home  alone  when  the  doctor 
tokt  him  both  legs  must  be  amputated  If  he 
were  to  live. 

"There  were  no  tears,"  bla  mother  recalls, 
-••  alw-deacrlbea  how  Willie  broke  the  news 
-tolMiy- 

"What  did  you  tell  the  doctor?"  she  asked. 
WllUe  answered:    "Well.  If  I  can  live  .  .  ." 
Because  be  chose  life,  all  life  to  William 
Paasmore  became  more  precloiu. 

After  the  operaUon  be  was,  for  a  while, 
close  to  death.  Pneumonia  was  Just  one  of 
the  physical  complications.  And  fear,  pain 
and  despair  were  ever  present.  Bventual  re- 
covery he  credits  to  the  love  and  prayers  of 
hla  family  and  friends:  his  own  stubborn- 
ness and  above  all,  the  will  of  God. 

Slowly  hla  strength  returned  and  at  home. 
with  the  help  of  vUlUng  teachers.  William 
Paasmore  eiu^ed  his  high  school  diploma. 
Then,  after  training  in  business  and  ac- 
counting by  the  Division  of  VocaUonal  Re- 
habilitation, he  went  to  work  as  a  night  dis- 
patcher for  a  cab  company.  The  Job  was  to 
last  U  years,  and  gave  him  the  chance  to 
meet,  by  phone,  thousands  of  people.  He  «!r' 
began  to  write  a  column  for  the  Chicago 
Dally  Defender  called,  "East  Chicago  on  the 
Oo."  For  18  years,  the  column  haa  provided 
stUl  another  entr«e  to  the  people  and  the 
Ufe  of  his  city. 

At  the  same  time,  he  started  the  practice 
of  Simday  afternoon  visits  to  patients  at  St. 
Catherine  Hospital,  where  he  bad  spent  so 
many,  many  hours.  Soon,  he  was  able  to 
chat  with  them  In  sU  different  languagea 
which  he  picked  up  "by  ear." 

The  response  of  sick  men.  women  and  chil- 
dren to  this  smiling  young  man  in  a  wheel- 
chair, who  understands  their  fears  and  sym- 
pathizes with  their  problems.  Is  magical  Pyjr 
18  years  the  cry  has  been  going  out  when 
pauents  need  cheering:  "See  If  you  can  find 
BUI  Paasmore." 

St.  Catherine  Is  the  only  hospital  In  East 
Chicago,  so  these  Sunday  visits  have  gained 
him  thousands  of  new  friends.  Much  of  hU 
Influence  in  the  community  today,  with  busi- 
ness leaders,  civic  organlzaUons.  labor,  the 
churches,  the  medical  profession,  people- 
black  and  white— In  all  segments  of  the  city's 
meiung  pot  society,  stems  from  these  bed- 
side visits. 

There  are  many  other  ways  In  which  WU- 
llam Passmore  serves  his  fellow  man: 

He  is  a  regular  at  monthly  meetings  of  the 
Anselm  FOrum,  an  Interracial  group  ttiat 
has  existed  for  25  years  to  promote  brother- 
hood and  the  acceptance  of  mlnoriues. 

He  Is  assistant  Sunday  School  superin- 
tendent at  St.  Marks  A.M.E.  (African  Meth- 
odist Episcopal)  Zlon  Church,  where  his  lack 
of  self  pity  Is  an  insplraUon  to  the  entire 
congregation  but  particularly  to  the  girls  and 

He  Is  a  sponsor  of  "Convicts  Anonymous  " 
a  group  therapy  organization  which  prepares 
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men  In  the  State  prison  for  life  ouuide,  and 
of  "Convlcu  Unlimited. ■■  which  finds  employ- 
ment for  them  after  release.  7*he8e  are  among 
the  most  satisfying  of  his  volunteer  efforts. 
He  draws  on  endless  resources  to  provide  the 
prisoners  with  hope,  material  help.  Jobs  and 
self  respect. 

A  commissioner  of  correction  for  the  State 
of  Indiana  says:  "The  people  Passmore  coun- 
sels don't  come  back  to  prison." 

He  also  uUllzes  his  relationships  within 
the  community  In  a  broader  employment 
crusade.  As  a  member  of  the  working  press, 
he  seizes  every  chance  to  bring  together  those 
who  have  and  those  who  need  Jobs.  Employ- 
ers who  meet  BUI  Passmore  at  their  sickbeds 
hire  his  referrals  later.  And  when  he  was  a 
cab  dispatcher,  a  businessman  who  called 
for  a  cab  often  would  get,  in  addition,  a 
reference  for  someone  who  was  out  of  work. 
His  amazing  success  at  thU  avocation  led. 
two  years  ago.  to  his  current  employment  as 
Work  Coordinator  for  the  Mayors  Commit- 
tee on  Social  and  Economic  Opportunity. 
Here.  In  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  he 
labors  as  teacher,  counselor,  friend  and  some- 
times father  and  mother  to  disadvantaged 
teenagers.  The  goal  is  to  persuade  them  to 
finish  their  educations,  to  find  them  Joba 
and  In  most  cases,  a  better  way  of  life. 

According  to  BUI  Pasamore's  co-workers, 
no  other  man  could  do  the  }ob  as  well.  He 
maintains  close  to  perfect  communication 
with  youth.  And  U  there  Is  a  failure  with  a 
young  person,  he  regards  It  as  hU  failure. 
A  personal  testimony  appears  In  a  letter 
from  a  young  Infantryman  In  Vietnam:  "I 
coiUd  never  have  found  a  decent  clean  Job 
without  your  help.  I  worked  there  for  four 
months  before  being  drafted  and  I  am  now 
rest  assured  that  employment  awaits  me 
after  my  discharge  from  the  Army.  East 
Chicago  needs  you.  Sincerely,  Tour  pal. 

Last  year,  the  city  that  needs  him.  the 
city  he  serves  so  well.  Paid  WUllam  Pass- 
more  a  singular  honor. 

On  his  37th  birthday,  the  people  of  East 
Chicago  gave  him  a  mammoth  dinner  party. 
Almost  «00  people  were  there  Including  the 
Mayor,  friends  from  the  Jaycees  (of  which 
he  la  a  Ufe  member),  staS  and  former 
patients  from  St.  Catherine,  fellow-members 
of  the  NAACP  and  the  numerous  other  or- 
ganizations to  which  he  belongs  and  for 
which  he  works  with  a  whole  heart.  Hundreds 
who  could  not  attend,  helped  fill  a  huge 
scrapbook  of  congratiUatory  cards  and  tele- 
grams. 

During  the  evening,  WUllam  Passmore  re- 
ceived many  gifts  and  many  testimonies  o< 
gratitude  and  affection.  Someone  said  he  was 
honored  for  'that  which  he  baa  given." 
In  the  same  spirit,  we  honor  him  today. 
Traditionally,  this  spoken  tribute  to  the 
Handicapped  American  of  the  Tear  Is  caUed. 
"A  Tribute  to  Courage,"  and  this  year  again 
we  have  saluted  a  courage  that  Ignores 
handicap,  denies  bitterness  and  refuses  de- 
feat. But  I  would  like  to  suggest  an  expan- 
sion of  the  title:  "A  Tribute  to  WUllam 
Passmore:  A  Tribute  to  Cotirage — and  Lore." 
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RcMAKxa  BY  SscaxTAar  or  L.abo> 
Oeobcs  p.  Shcltz 

I  am  happy  to  be  here  to  represent  Presi- 
dent Nixon.  I  am  also  happy  to  be  here  In  my 
own  right. 

I  am  sure  you  know  of  the  President's  deep 
Interest  In  the  handicapped.  If  be  could 
have  possibly  found  a  free  hour — or  even  a 
free  half-hour — he  would  have  come  this 
morning. 

I  am  sure  you  know,  too,  that  President 
Nixon  Is  no  stranger  to  the  President  s  Com- 
mittee. Back  when  he  was  Vice  President,  he 
spoke  at  a  couple  of  your  Annual  Meetings 
And  his  office  was  always  available  for  your 
special  events— such  as  the  time  when  the 
President's  Committee  brought  all  the  lead- 
ing cartoonists  in  the  country  there  for 
breakfast  one  morning. 


His  affection  for  this  Committee  hasn't 
changed  over  the  years.  But,  putting  it 
mUdly.  the  pressure  of  his  Job  has  changed 
So  here  I  am  In  his  place. 

This  morning,  I  want  to  establish  three 
premises,  draw  two  conclusions  and  make 
one  suggestion. 

My  first  premise  U  that  every  person  in 
America  should  have  the  right  to  feel  use- 
ful and  to  feel  needed:  the  right  to  con- 
tribute to  society  as  best  he  can  and  In 
whatever  way  he  can:  the  right  to  dream,  to 
aspire:  the  right  to  Uke  whatever  action 
he  can  to  achieve  his  dreams  and  his  aspira- 
tions. 

In  short,  every  person  in  America  should 
have  the  rtght  to  be  a  Mr.  Somebody — or  a 
Miss  Somebody  or  a  Mrs.  Somebody.  Ego- 
fulflUment.  the  psychologists  can  It. 

In  a  society  Uke  ours,  rooted  in  the  con- 
cept of  work  aa  being  useful  and  desirable 
it  obviously  U  work  that  gives  us  the  feel- 
ing of  fulfillment. 

And  so,  every  person  who  has  the  potential 
for  work  should  have  the  right  to  seek  and  to 
find  work.  No  door  should  be  closed  to  him 
because  of  hU  color,  his  religion,  his  nation- 
ality— or  his  handicap,  physical  or  mental. 
Note  that  I  said  "every"  person.  I  did  not 
say  "almost  every"  person.  I  include  all  the 
handicapped,  not  Just  some  of  the  handi- 
capped. Who  are  we  to  presume  to  choose 
which  of  our  fellow  men  we  shall  deprive  of 
the  right  to  self-fulfillment? 

My  second  premise  is  that  if  the  United 
States  wants  to  remain  strong  and  vigorous. 
It  must  make  full  use  of  all  Ita  resources. 
The  day  Is  long  past  when  we  could  afford  the 
luxtiry  of  wasted  resources.  In  the  smug  belief 
that  there  were  always  more  where  these 
came  from. 

When  It  comes  to  our  national  resources, 
we  are  learning  a  lesson.  Only  laat  week  I 
read  of  maaslve  efforU  to  drill  for  oU  on  the 
cold  northern  shores  of  Alaska— where  it's 
so  frigid  that  roada  and  even  bridges  are 
carved  out  of  solid  ice.  When  summer  comes, 
the  roads  turn  to  ley  slush,  stranding  the 
work  crews  until  the  cold  sets  In  again. 

Tremendous  efforts  and  tremendous  inge- 
nuity, to  pump  gas.  one  of  our  most  valuable 
natural  resources.  Would  we  make  the  same 
tremendous  efforts  to  make  use  of  another 
most  valuable  resource — man? 

Is  an  oil  well  worth  more  than  a  person? 
We  are  Just  beginning  to  show  concern 
for  the  conservation  of  people  resources— 
but  we  have  a  long  way  to  go  to  treat  people 
resources  with  the  same  care  that  we  treat 
natural  resources. 

AU  of  our  training  programs,  vocational 
rehabUltatlon  programa,  work-study  pro- 
grams, poverty  programs,  manpower  pro- 
gams  and  all  the  rest — these  point  the  way 
We  are  heading  in  the  right  direction.  But 
the  road  is  long. 

I  can  tell  you  now  that  manpower  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Labor  have 
played  a  large  role  In  helping  the  handi- 
capped to  Independence  in  the  past,  and  will 
play  an  even  larger  role  in  serving  the  han- 
dicapped in  the  future. 

These  programs  can  and  should  be  the 
keys  that  open  new  doors  to  them.  And  those 
keys  are  going  to  work. 

My  third  premise  is  based  on  the  first 
two — on  the  fact  that  every  person  should 
have  the  right  to  self-fulfillment  through 
work,  if  at  all  possible;  and  on  the  fact  that 
our  human  resources  deserve  the  same  ef- 
forts of  conservation  that  we  show  our  nat- 
ural resources.  My  third  premise  la  this:  we 
must  concern  ourselves  with  opportunities 
for  those  handicapped  m?n  and  women  who 
need  our  concern  the  most  .  .  .  those  who 
so  far  have  been  left  out  of  the  action. 

I  mean  those  with  severe  physical  dis- 
abilities such  as  cerebral  palsy.  And  those 
with  degenerative  conditions  such  aa  mul- 
tiple sclerosis.  And  those  with  sttgmatlc 
dlsabUttiea  such  as  epUepsy. 
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And  I  mean  th*  mentally  retarded — not 
Just  the  mildly  ratardsd,  but  those  with 
greatsr  degrees  ot  retardatloa  who  could 
work  If  joba  were  made  aUnple  enough  for 
them. 

And  I  mean  former  mental  patients — 
those  who  need  help  and  comiwaalon  In 
gaining  new  work  akllla  and  new  aoclal 
competencies. 

In  other  words,  we  cannot  pick  and  choose 
which  categories  of  the  handicapped  we  wish 
to  serve.  Our  commitment  has  to  be  with  all 
the  handicapped  and  not  with  some  of  the 
handicapped.  This  means  squarely  facing  up 
to  the  tough  cases  we  ore  tempted  to  pre- 
tend don't  exist. 

Those  were  my  three  premises.  Now  for  my 
two  conclusions. 

Conclusion  number  one  la  that  we  can 
make  a  dent  in  these  problems  if  we  tackle 
them  with  the  same  dedication  and  the  same 
concentration  that  we  have  displayed  In 
meeting  the  problems  of  others  In  need  of 
our  special  concern — such  as  the  disad- 
vantaged. 

There  must  be  a  strong  groundswell  of  con- 
cern for  the  handicapped  In  America — and 
you  are  the  people  who  can  create  It. 

Conclusion  number  fioo  Is  that  this 
groundsweU,  this  strong  national  concern, 
cannot  possibly  come  about  through  Govern- 
ment action  alone.  Hot  can  it  come  about 
through  the  action  of  the  business  conmiu- 
nlty  alone.  Nor  through  the  action  of  labor 
alons.  Nor  through  the  action  of  volunteers 
alone. 

There  must  be  a  strong  partnership  among 
all  the  major  forces  in  America — pubUc  sec- 
tor, private  sector,  management,  labor,  the 
rest. 

The  leadership  mtist  come  from  you — ^from 
the  volunteers — from  you.  who  represent  the 
real  strength  ot  America — from  this  Presi- 
dent's Committee,  and  from  Oovemors'  Com- 
mittees In  the  States,  and  from  local  Com- 
mittees In  a  thousand  cities. 
FlnaUy,  we  come  to  my  one  suggestion. 
What  la  needed  to  help  solve  our  problems 
Is    some    fresh    thinking    about    the    basic 
meaning  and  nature  of  work — particularly 
work  for  the  handicapped. 
Some  examples: 

Why  must  people  be  compelled  to  work 
eight  hotirs  a  day?  Why  can't  the  work  day 
be  shortened  for  physically  handicapped 
persons  who  cannot  stand  up  to  the  rigors 
of  an  eight-hour  day?  Or  two?  Or  whatever 
they  are  capable  of? 

Why  cant  we  redesign  more  Jobs  so  that 
the  physically  and  mentally  handicapped  can 
perform  them?  Why  can't  we  combine  rou- 
tine, simple  functions  into  Jobs  that  the 
mentally  retarded  would  be  able  to  perform? 
Why  cant  we  readjust  the  flow  of  work  so 
that  the  paralyzed  secretary  doeent  have  to 
move  about  the  office? 

Why  dont  we  pay  more  attention  to 
architectural  barriers  that  keep  out  the 
handicapped  aa  effectively  as  barbed  wire 
fences?  We  have  made  much  progress  In 
eliminating  barrier*  from  public  buUdlngs. 
But  what  about  plants  and  factories  and 
offices?  How  much  talent  Is  business  screen- 
ing out,  because  people  in  wheelchairs  can't 
get  inside  the  front  door? 

Why  haven't  we  done  more  about  con- 
sidering the  psychological  factors  of  work, 
in  trying  to  match  Jobs  to  the  personalities 
of  workers?  Think  how  many  former  mental 
patients  oould  come  Into  the  labor  market 
if  we  did  more  of  this.  Mr.  A  cant  take 
crowds,  so  we  put  him  to  work  where  he's 
pretty  much  alone.  Mr.  B  is  compiUslve  about 
cleanliness,  so  wt  give  him  a  Job  that  de- 
mands cleanliness. 

These  are  Just  scratches  on  the  surface. 
So  much  more  can  be  done  to  think  freshly 
about  work— in  ways  that  would  open  more 
doors  for  the  handicapped. 

Who's  going  to  do  all  thU?  Not  Govern- 
ment alone:   not  htulnesa  alone;   not  any 
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ssgment  of  society  alone.  But  you  and  you 
and  you  and  me.  AU  of  us,  together. 

President  Nixon  said  It  all  so  weU.  In  the 
policy  memorandum  he  Issued  last  month 
to  aU  agencies  of  the  Federal  Oovemment.  "I 
have  personally  observed  the  mutual  bene- 
fits that  derive  from  hiring  the  handicapped, 
and  I  want  this  'good  business'  to  continue 
and  prosper,"  he  said. 

Mr.  President,  we  aU  want  this  "good 
business"  to  continue  and  prosper.  Working 
together,  we  can  be  sure  that  It  does. 
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Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  bs 
forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  Senator  Strom  Thurmond,  and  to 
Congressman  Albert  Wataon. 


RESOLUTION  BY  THE  EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE  OP  THE  SOUTH 
CAROLINA  REPUBLICAN  PARTY 
SUPPORTING  THE  ABM  SAFE- 
GUARD SYSTEM 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CABOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
TTiesday,  June  17,  1969 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
a  pleasure  for  me  to  inform  Senators 
that  the  executive  committee  of  the 
South  Carolina  Republican  Party  unani- 
mously adopted  a  resolution  on  June  5 
supporting  President  Nixon's  proposal 
for  an  antl-ballistlc-mlsslle  system  to 
defend  our  Nation.  I  strongly  endorse 
this  resolution  and  commend  the  execu- 
tive committee  for  their  wisdom  and  for 
their  deep  concern  for  the  security  of 
our  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro,  as  follows: 

RB8<H.irnoif  Adopted  Jvm  6,  1969 

Whereas  since  World  War  II  the  com- 
munists have  done  little  that  would  indi- 
cate that  they  truly  desire  peaceful  co- 
existence: and 

Whereas  between  the  years  1903  and  1965 
the  Soviets  have  Increased  their  nuclear 
striking  power  300  percent,  whUe  the  United 
States  was  decreasing  Its  nuclear  striking 
power  by  60  percent:  and 

Whereas  It  is  reported  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  more  than  200  nuclear  missiles 
aimed  at  the  United  States  of  multi-megaton 
destructive  power:  and 

Whereas  informed  sources  advise  that  the 
Soviets  have  surpassed  the  United  States  In 
numbers  of  land-based  inter-contlnental 
ballistic  mlssUes  and  are  continuing  to  de- 
ploy ICBM's  at  a  more  rapid  rate;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviets  are  buUdlng  a  Polaris- 
type  submarine  fleet  at  such  a  rate  that  they 
are  expected  to  surpass  the  United  States  In 
the  next  five  years;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  now  has  a  de- 
fensive missile  of  Its  own;  and 

Whereas  Communist  China  is  following 
the  same  pattern  of  nuclear  development  as 
that  of  the  Russians;  and 

Whereas  the  past  eight  years  have  seen  the 
United  States  move  from  a  vast  superiority 
In  military  might  to  a  position  that  leaves 
our  nation  so  vulnerable  as  to  endanger  the 
survival  of  the  Free  World;   now  be  it 

Resolved,  By  the  Executive  Conunlttee  of 
the  South  Carolina  Republican  Party,  duly 
assembled  on  this  the  fifth  day  of  June,  1969, 
hereby  unanimously  conunends  President 
Nixon  for  proposing  the  development  of  an 
antl-balllstlc  mlssUe  system  to  protect  our 
homes  and  does  urge  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  implement  this  proposed 
defensive  missile  system;  and  be  It  further 


AN  EXCELLENT  CHOICE 


HON.  LOWELL  P.  WEICKER,  JR. 

or  cotnmcfi'nim 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  17,  1969 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  I^>eaker.  I  ap- 
plaud President  Nixon's  choice  of  Mr.  J. 
William  Mlddendorf  U,  as  the  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  the  Netherlands. 

Mr.  Mlddendorf  is  a  fellow  resident  of 
my  hometown,  Greenwich,  Conn.,  and 
has  been  a  longtime  friend. 

I  feel  that  we,  the  American  people, 
and  our  Government  are  fortunate  to 
have  a  man  of  Mr.  Mlddendorfs  intelli- 
gence, integrity,  and  charm  serving  as 
the  representative  of  the  United  States 
in  The  Hague. 

Over  the  years  that  I  have  known  Bill 
Mlddendorf  I  have  admired  his  ability 
to  evaluate  situations  and  arrive  at  clear, 
workable  soilutions  to  problems.  This  tal- 
ent is  probably  one  of  the  main  prerequi- 
sites of  service  as  a  U.S.  Ambassiulor. 

Mr.  Mlddendorf 's  reputation  as  a  busi- 
nessman in  our  Nation  and  In  foreign 
countries  is  legendary.  A  partner  in  the 
firm  of  Mlddendorf  Colgate,  Mr.  Mldden- 
dorf has  earned  the  esteem  and  admira- 
tion of  the  world's  business  community. 
His  business  ability  and  knowledge  are 
well  known  in  Holland,  where  he  has  the 
respect  of  the  Dutch  people  who  have 
built  a  lively,  healthy  econcnny  by  their 
own  business  acumen. 

Mr.  Mlddendorf 's  forward-looking  ap- 
proach has  resulted  In  a  keen  interest  in 
the  production  of  fish  protein  concen- 
trates, which  help  solve  the  world  prob- 
lem of  hunger. 

In  the  area  of  cybernetics,  Mr.  Mld- 
dendorf has  taken  a  vital  interest  in  this 
key  element  to  the  future  of  science,  in- 
dustry, and  technology. 

With  such  an  active  business  career, 
one  could  scarcely  believe  that  an  in-- 
dlvldual  would  have  time  for  other  ac- 
tivities. Mr.  Mlddendorf  however,  has 
diverse  interests  which  contribute  to  his 
potential  of  being  an  outstanding 
Ambassador. 

A  renowned  philanthropist,  Mr.  Mld- 
dendorf has  displayed  a  deep  concern 
for  people. 

As  a  patron  of  the  arts  and  history, 
Mr.  Mlddendorf  has  studied  Dutch  his- 
tory and  art,  and  Is  well  versed  in  the 
background  and  culture  of  the  Nether- 
lands. 

In  1960  Mr.  Mlddendorf  was  a  judge  at 
the  Rome  Olympic  Games  Committee 
and  is  president  of  the  Field  Hockey  As- 
sociation of  America. 

A  firm  believer  In  the  American  polit- 
ical S3^tem,  Bill  Mlddendorf  has  played 
an  active  role  as  Republican  national  fi- 
nance chairman,  while  at  the  same  time 
remaining  out  of  the  public  spotlight. 

I  have  outlined  for  my  colleagues  just 
a  few  of  the  activities  and  qualifications 
of  our  new  Ambassador  to  the  Nether- 
lands. There  are  many  more  vii-tues  that 
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I  could  comment  cm  but  the  best  descrlp- 
Uon  of  BUI  Middendorf  I  can  think  of 
is — he  Is  a  sincere,  dedicated  man  whom 
I  am  proud  to  call  "friend." 

I  ask  my  colleaflrues  to  Join  me  in  wish- 
ing Bill  Middendorf  "bon  voyage"  and 
success  as  Ambassador  to  the  Nether- 
lands. 


JAMES  WARBURG 


HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

or    NEW    TOBK 

n*  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  17,  1969 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
deep  regret  that  I  inform  my  colleagues 
of  the  death  of  James  Warburg  on  June 
4  at  the  age  of  72.  Financier,  former 
Government  official,  author  of  some  30 
books,  Mr.  Warburg  frequently  ques- 
,tione<^  and  opposed  D.S.  foreign  policy. 
,  He;  j^as  a  strong  advocate  of  disarma- 
ment, always  championing  the  cause  of 
peace  and  reconciliation. 

An  early  supporter  of  the  New  Deal, 
he  served  as  monetary  adviser  to  the 
American  delegation  to  the  London  Eco- 
nomic Conference  of  1933.  Although  he 
disagreed  with  President  Roosevelt  over 
monetary  policy,  he  returned  to  Govern- 
ment to  support  F.  D.  R.  in  the  allied 
military  cause,  serving  as  director  of  the 
OflSce  of  War  Information. 

As  a  critic  of  cold  war  policy,  Mr. 
Warburg  wrote  in  1958  an  open  letter  in 
the  New  York  Times  to  President  Elsen- 
hower, which  we  would  do  well  to  recall : 

Th«  greater  part  of  the  world  la  in  revolu- 
tionary change — change  which  Is  Idle  to 
deny  and  futile  to  realet — change  which  can 
be  guided  toward  constructive  ends  only  by 
leadership  which  Identifies  Itself  with  the 
needs  and  aspirations  of  people. 

James  Warburg  was  a  warm,  sensitive 
man;  and  his  absence  will  be  sorely 
felt.  I  extend  to  his  family  my  deepest 
sympathy  at  this  time  of  sadness. 

I  Incliide  in  the  Rscoro  the  obituary 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
on  June  4,  1969 : 

Jams*  P.  WAKBxnHS,  Pinanciu  and  Wutbb  om 
I  U.S.  PoucT,  Dns 

(By  Walter  Sullivan) 

OaxurwicH.  Comr.,  June  3. — James  P.  War- 
burg, financier,  former  Oovernment  official, 
confidant  of  Presidents  and  frequent  dls- 
Mnter  from  American  foreign  policy,  died  In 
Oreenwich  Hospital  early  today.  His  age  was 
72. 

He  apparently  succumbed  to  a  series  of 
strokes  or  other  circulatory  Impairments.  A 
few  weeks  ago  Mr.  Warburg  fell  while  In 
Florida,  and  then  suffered  a  slight  Impair- 
ment of  his  vision. 

Mr.  Warburg,  the  member  of  an  Interna- 
tional banking  family,  was  a  prolific  author, 
with  more  than  30  books  to  his  name.  He  was 
an  Inveterate  letter- writer  to  newspapers  (80 
of  his  letters  have  been  published  In  The 
New  Tork  Times  since  IMO) . 

As  a  public  speaker  he  was  an  eloquent 
proponent  of  bis  liberal -democratic  point  of 
view.  An  operation  for  cancer  of  the  tongue 
In  IMl  left  him  with  a  barely  perceptible 
lisp,  but  was  not  a  serious  Impediment  to  bU. 
.speaking  efforta. 

DKALINC    WrrH    COMMONISTa 

In  a  sense  he  was  the  opposite  of  a  devil's 
advocate.  He  was  a  spokesman  of  the  Ideal- 
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Ists,  of  those  who  sought  disarmament  and 
accommodations  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Communist  China.  Probably  his  closest  ap- 
proaches to  the  centers  of  power  were  In  his 
associations  with  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and 
John  F.  Kennedy. 

He  was  an  early  champion  of  the  New  Deal 
and  served  as  monetary  adviser  to  the  Ameri- 
can delegation  at  the  London  Economic  Con- 
ference of  1933.  Two  years  later,  he  broke 
with  President  Roosevelt  over  monetary  pol- 
icy and  wrote  several  books  attacking  the 
New  Deal. 

Then,  as  the  United  States  drifted  toward 
involvement  In  World  War  II  he  again  rallied 
behind  the  President  In  the  latter's  support 
of  the  Allied  cause.  He  rejoined  the  Govern- 
ment and  eventually  served  as  deputy  direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  War  Information. 

Mr.  Warburg's  roots  were  In  three  e^eat 
German  banking  families — the  Loebs,  Schlffs 
and  Warburgs — and  he  began  his  career  at 
the  National  Metropolitan  Bank  In  Washing- 
ton. In  1931,  at  the  age  of  35.  he  became  pres- 
ident of  the  International  Acceptance  Bank 
and  a  year  later  became  director  of  the  Bank 
of  the  Manhattan  Company. 

He  also  held  directorships  with  various 
railroads,  but  then  severed  many  of  these 
connections,  apparently  because  of  his  view 
that  "big  business"  was  to  blame  for  much 
of  what  he  considered  misguided  United 
States  foreign  policy. 

BACKING    or    POLAEOIO 

However  in  about  1937  he  heard  of  some 
Interesting  work  being  done  by  a  38-year- 
old  man  In  Cambridge,  Mass..  named  Edwin 
H.  Land.  Mr.  Land  had  developed  a  synthetic 
process  for  making  sheets  of  polaroid  ma- 
terial that,  Mr.  Land  predicted,  could  be  used 
for  a  host  of  scientific  tasks  as  well  as  for 
reducing  headlight  glare  and  making  three- 
dimensional  moving  pictures. 

As  recounted  today  by  Mr.  Land,  a  group 
of  bankers  representing  the  Harrlman, 
Rockefeller  and  Kuhn,  Loeb  firms  was  mus- 
tered by  Mr.  Warburg,  who  put  a  sizable 
chunk  of  his  own  aaaeta  Into  Mr.  Land's 
Polaroid  Corporation.  The  result  was  that  Mr. 
Warburg  made  a  second  fortune. 

Mr.  Warburg's  father,  Paul  M.  Warburg, 
was  one  of  two  brothers  who  came  to  this 
country  from  Hamburg,  Germany,  where 
James  Paul  was  bom  on  Aug.  18,  1898.  Thft 
other  brother  was  Felix.  Paul  had  married 
Nina  Loeb.  daughter  of  Solomon  Loeb.  who 
also  came  to  this  country  and  helped  found 
Kuhn.  Loeb  ft  Oo.  the  Investment  banking 
house. 

The  children  of  Felix  Included  Frederick 
M..  now  a  senior  partner  In  Kuhn.  Loeb:  Paul 
FelU.  who  died  in  1985.  Gerald  and  Edward 
M.  M. 

Further  croes-relatlonshlps  In  the  family 
were  forged  when  Theresa  Loeb  (a  daughter 
of  Solomon  by  another  marriage  than  that 
to  James  Warburg's  grandmother)  married 
Jacob  Schlff,  another  Immigrant  from 
Germany. 

Their  daughter.  Frieda  Schlff.  married 
Felix  Warburg  and  was  mother  to  Frederick 
and  his  brothers.  Dorothy  Schlff,  publisher 
of  The  New  York  Poet,  Is  Jacob's  grand- 
daughter. 

A  member  of  the  family  recalled  today  how 
James  displayed  his  mental  prowess  at  an 
early  age.  While  a  student  at  the  Middlesex 
School  his  grades  were  so  sensational  that 
his  classmates  ran  a  pool  on  what  they  would 
be.  The  lowest  figure  that  anyone  chose  (on 
the  basis  of  100  as  a  perfect  score)  was  95. 

He  was  graduated  Phi  Beta  Kappa  from 
Harvard  In  1917  and  served  as  a  lieutenant  In 
the  Navy  Flying  Corps  during  World  War  I. 
Much  of  his  life  was  spent  as  an  ardent 
dissenter.  His  close  association  with  such 
framers  of  Government  policy  as  Dean  Ache- 
son,  former  Secretary  of  State,  deteriorated 
ua  American  foreign  policy  developed  during 
the  postwar  period  of  the  cold  war. 

As    he    became    more    disenchanted    with 
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policy  tuider  Presidents  Harry  S.  Truman 
and  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  the  flow  of  his 
books  Increased  and  he  took  full-page  news- 
paper advertisements  to  plead  bis  cause  of 
peace  and  reconciliation.  He  spoke  for  uni- 
versal disarmament  and,  In  the  early  postwar 
years,  backed  the  United  World  Federalists. 

In  an  open  letter  to  President  Eisenhower 
in  1958,  published  as  an  advertisement  in 
The  Times.  J4r.  Warburg  said : 

"Let  us  stop  fighting  history.  The  greater 
part  of  the  world  is  In  revolutionary 
change — change  which  Is  Idle  to  deny  and 
futile  to  resist — change  which  can  be  guided 
toward  constructive  ends  only  by  leadership 
which  identifies  itself  with  the  needs  and 
aspirations  of  peoples  on  the  march  toward 
what  they  hope  will  be  a  better  future." 

He  argued  that  American  policy  was  deter- 
mined by  reaction  to  decisions  made  else- 
where. "Let  us  stop  letung  Moscow,  Peking 
or  Taipei  dictate  our  action.  Let  us  develop 
an  affirmaUve  p>ollcy  of  our  own." 

His  concern  over  the  future  role  of  his 
native  Germany  was  reflected  in  his  books. 
In  1963  he  published  "Germany:  Key  to 
Peace,"  in  which  he  warned  that  German 
rearmament  would  be  a  major  impediment 
to  an  accommodation  with  the  Soviet  Union 

In  the  review  of  another  work  "How  to 
Co-Exist:  Without  Playing  the  'Kremlins 
Game,"  A.  H.  Raskin  of  The  Times  com- 
mented: "The  refreshing  thing  about  Mr. 
Warburg-B  latest  broadside  is  that  his  failure 
to  make  any  appreciable  dent  In  the  thinking 
of  either  major  party  has  not  causd  him  to 
become  either  hopeless  or  embittered." 

"Too  Uttle  attention,"  B4r.  Raskin  said,  ""has 
been  given  to  where  we  are  going  and  what 
we  are  doing  to  ourselves  in  the  process.  Mr. 
Warburg's  earnest  volume  helps  overcome 
that  lack." 

Such  was  the  diversity  of  his  Interests  and 
talents  that  he  served,  for  a  time,  as  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  JullUard  School  of 
Music  and  was  a  director  of  the  New  Tork 
Philharmonic  Society.  He  published  at  least 
three  volumes  of  poetry. 

REAI.    ESTA-rE    INTE«E8T 

It  was  said  by  his  colleagues  that,  as  a 
young  l>anker,  he  exercised  five  horses  before 
breakfast.  In  his  later  and  more  sedate  years 
he  operated  successfully  in  Florida  real  es- 
tate, maintaining  a  winter  home  at  Deer- 
field  Beach.  Fla.  In  addition  to  his  residence 
on  John  Street  in  the  countrjrside  back  of 
Greenwich,  he  had  an  apartment  at  34  East 
70th  Street  In  New  York. 

In  June  1918.  he  married  Katherlne  Faulk- 
ner Swift.  They  had  three  children.  April 
(now  Mrs.  B.  Gagllano  of  Rome),  Andrea 
(now  Mrs.  Sydney  Kaufman  of  Forest  Hills. 
Queens)  and  Katherlne  (now  lidrs.  Robert  A. 
Levin  of  Chicago).  The  marriage  was  ter- 
minated in  divorce  in  1934  as  was  a  subse- 
quent marriage,  to  Mrs.  Phyllis  Baldwin 
Browne. 

In  1948  he  wed  the  former  Joan  Melber. 
Their  children  are  James  P.  Jr..  Jenny. 
PhUip  Neff  and  Sally.  Also  surviving  Is  Mr. 
Warburg's  sister,  Mrs.  Samuel  B.  Grimson  of 
New  York. 

A  memorial  service  will  t>e  held  at  11  A.M. 
Friday  at  Round  Hill  Community  House. 
Round  Hill  Road. 


LET'S  MAKE  CERTAIN  THE  PEOPLE 
ELECT  THEIR  PRESIDENT 


HON.  WILUAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or  MissoiTU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  17,  1969 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  caU  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  a  statement 
on  the  question  of  electoral  college  re- 
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form  by  Hubert  Hiunphrey  in  the  May  25, 

1999,  This  Week  magazine: 

Let's  Make  Cebtaiw  trk  'Peoplx  Fimtt  Theib 

PBESn>ENT 

(By  Hubert  Humphrey) 

We  gambled  onc«  again  In  1988  with  our 
dangerous  18th  century  Electoral  College  sys- 
tem, and  by  a  very  small  margin,  the  nation 
did  choose  a  President. 

But  we  were  lucky.  A  change  of  a  few  hun- 
dred thousand  votes  could  have  plunged  the 
nation  Into  uncertainty  and  potential  chaos. 

I  remember  watching  the  returns  as  Presi- 
dent Nixon  was  conceded  Illinois'  26  electoral 
votes.  It  ai^eared  he  would  be  the  electoral 
vote  winner.  But,  because  of  my  large  vote 
margins  in  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Michi- 
gan, Minnesota  and  Pennsylvania,  I  went 
ahead  in  the  popular  vote. 

It  brought  to  mind  candidate  Nixon's  state- 
ment shortly  before  the  election:  "I  think 
that  if  the  man  who  wins  the  popular  vote 
is  denied  the  Presidency,  the  man  who  gets 
the  P^residency  would  have  very  great  diffi- 
culty in  governing." 

Fortunately  for  Mr.  Nixon  and  the  nation, 
he  edged  ahead  In  the  popular  vote  and  there 
was  no  doubt  on  November  6  who  our  37tb 
President  would  be.  The  transition  of  power 
from  one  administration  to  another  pro- 
ceeded smoothly. 

But  what  If  I  bad  sUyed  ahead  In  the 
popular  vote?  Under  our  Electoral  College 
system,  a  President  can  be  elected  with  as 
lltUe  as  26  percent  of  the  popular  vote.  Such 
a  minority  President  would  take  office  under 
a  great  handicap. 

Or  what  woiUd  have  happened  If  I  had 
carried  one  or  two  more  states?  A  shift  of 
111,663  votes  in  California,  or  a  shift  of 
76,844  votes  In  Ohio  and  New  Jersey,  or  a 
shift  of  98,076  votes  In  Illinois  and  Wis- 
consin would  have  denied  Mr.  Nixon  an 
electoral  vote  majority.  America  then  would 
have  had  to  wait  In  uncertainty  for  the 
Electoral  College  to  meet  In  December.  Then, 
probably  amid  rumors  that  third-party  can- 
didate George  Wallace  had  made  a  deal  with 
one  of  us,  a  largely  anonymous  group  of 
electors  would  have  met  in  their  separate 
states  to  choose  a  President. 

Let's  assiune  that  George  Wallace's  46 
electors  stayed  with  him,  and  neither  Mr. 
Nixon  nor  myself  were  able  to  win  an  Elec- 
toral College  majority.  The  decision  then 
would  have  gone  to  Congress,  where  the 
House  would  have  elected  the  President  and 
the  Senate  would  have  elected  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident. 

In  the  House,  each  state  would  cast  one 
vote.  The  7.000.000  voters  of  California  would 
have  been  equal  to  70.000  voters  of  Alaska. 
Since  the  House  U  narrowly  controlled  by 
Democrats,  I  might  have  been  able  to  gain 
the  necessary  26  state  votes.  But  the  House 
might  very  well  have  deadlocked. 

The  Senate,  meanwhile,  more  comfortably 
controlled  by  Democrats,  probably  would 
have  elected  my  running  mate.  Senator  Ed- 
mund Muskle,  as  Vice  President.  On  Janu- 
ary 20,  amid  uncertainty  and  without  any 
effective  transition  from  the  previous  ad- 
ministration, Mr.  Muskle  might  have  taken 
office  as  Acting  President,  not  knowing  how 
long  he  might  have  to  serve. 

This  nation,  the  most  powerful  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  cannot  afford  to  gamble 
again.  The  experience  of  1968  should  be 
enough  U  get  Congress  to  work  drafting  and 
passing  a  Constitutional  amendment  to  be 
submitted  to  the  states  for  ratification. 

What  are  the  alternatives  to  the  outmoded 
Electoral  College  system? 

1.  The  direct  election  plan  would  abolish 
the  Electoral  College  In  favor  of  direct  pop- 
ular election  by  the  people.  If  no  candidate 
received  40  percent  of  the  vote,  the  top  two 
candidates  would  meet  In  a  runoff  election. 

2.  The  proportional  plan  would  retain  the 
electoral  vote  system,  but  would  apportion 
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the  votes,  down  to  three  or  four  decimal- 
point  percentages  of  the  popular  vote,  to 
each  candidate.  If  no  candidate  received  40 
per  cent  of  the  electoral  vote,  the  top  two 
candidates  would  meet  In  a  runoff  election 
(this  time  decided  by  popular  vote,  not  elec- 
toral vote) . 

3.  The  district  plan  would  also  retain  the 
electoral  vote  system.  The  popular  vote  win- 
ner in  each  Congressional  district  would  re- 
ceive one  electoral  vote,  and  the  popular 
vote  vrlnner  in  each  state  would  receive  two 
at-large  electoral  votes.  Again,  there  would 
be  a  runoff  if  no  candidate  received  40  per 
cent  of  the  electoral  vote. 

Which  Is  the  fairest  and  best  plan? 

I  support  the  direct  election  plan.  It  alone 
guarantees  that  the  President  will  be  the 
popular  vote  winner.  With  either  the  pro- 
portional or  district  plans,  the  popular  vote 
runner-up  can  still  be  elected  President.  In 
fact,  Mr.  Nixon  would  have  been  elected 
President  in  1960  under  either  the  propor- 
tional or  district  plan,  even  though  John  F. 
Kennedy  was  the  pwpular  vote  winner. 

The  direct  election  plan  treats  each  citizen 
and  esMsh  vote  equally.  There  are  no  mathe- 
matical manipulations,  and  no  decimal- 
point  Presidents.  E^very  citizen  would  have 
equal  incentive  to  vote — there  would  be  no 
"safe"  states  where  citizens  are  discouraged 
from  voting. 

Candidates  would  campaign  nationally,  in- 
stead of  by  state.  In  the  fall  campaign,  I  con- 
centrated my  campaign  on  the  big  electoral 
vote  "swing"  states.  Under  the  Electoral 
College  system,  a  candidate  need  win  only 
the  12  biggest  states  to  be  elected,  so  candi- 
dates naturally  center  their  campaigns  on 
these  big  states,  virtually  ignoring  the 
smaller  states.  Under  the  direct  election 
plan,  candidates  would  be  encouraged  to 
visit  cities  and  counties  all  over  the  nation. 

The  direct  election  plan  is  fairer  to  po- 
tential candidates,  too.  There  is  now  heavy 
pressure  to  nominate  candidates  from  big 
states  In  hopes  that  the  candidate  will  bring 
that  bloc  of  electoral  votes  with  him.  In  the 
past  25  presidential  elections,  for  example, 
there  have  been  26  New  Yorkers  on  the  na- 
tional tickets. 

I  faced  that  choice  in  August.  I  rejected 
the  "big  state"  temptation  and  tricked  the 
man  I  thought  was  most  qualified  to  be  my 
Vice  President.  Senator  Muskle  comes  from 
Maine,  with  four  electoral  votes. 

Opponents  of  change  say  the  Electoral 
College  should  be  retained  because  it  Is  a 
key  part  of  the  Federal  system.  I  do  not 
agree.  In  1787,  the  "Great  Compromise"  on 
the  Issue  of  large  states  versus  small  states 
centered  on  the  makeup  of  Congress.  The 
Senate,  with  two  members  from  each  state, 
represents  state  interests  and  the  Federal 
principle,  not  the  Electoral  College. 

An  Important  issue  in  any  electoral  sys- 
tem change  is  state  interests.  Many  residents 
of  small  states  favor  the  Electoral  (College 
system  because  each  state  has  two  bonus 
electors  plus  those  given  each  state  on  a 
population  basis.  Alaska  thus  has  one  elector 
for  every  91,333  population,  while  Calif M-nia 
has  one  elector  for  every  482,500  residents. 

But  this  small  state  advantage  is  more 
than  erased  by  the  "winner  take  all"  feature 
of  the  present  electoral  system.  The  popular 
vote  winner  in  a  state  takes  all  of  that  state's 
electoral  votes.  Whether  the  margin  Is  one 
or  1,000,000  votes,  all  of  the  electoral  votes 
in  a  state  go  to  one  man.  So  a  narrow  win 
in  a  big  state  can  be  more  important  than 
big  victories  in  a  number  of  smaller  states. 

The  direct  election  plan  does  away  with 
the  small  state  advantage  inherent  In  the 
electoral  vote  system,  and  the  big  state  ad- 
vantage that  goes  vrith  the  winner-take-all 
rule.  The  direct  election  plan  does  not  dis- 
criminate against  any  state. 

While  both  the  proportional  and  district 
plans  do  away  with  the  winner-take-all  rule, 
they  retain  the  electoral  vote  system  and  the 
resulting  advantage  to  small  .states.  Either 
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of  these  plans  thus  discriminates  against 
larger  states.  Only  the  direct  election  plan 
is  fair  to  all  states. 

The  direct  election  plan  also  would  dis- 
courage the  divisive  efforts  of  regional  or 
splinter  parties  since  candidates  of  such 
parties  would  have  little  chance  of  develop- 
ing enough  nationwide  strength  to  deny  a 
popular  vote  victory  to  one  of  the  major 
party  candidates. 

It  is  essential,  as  we  learned  In  1968,  that 
Americans  be  given  the  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate equally  In  the  contest  to  choose  a 
national  leader.  At  the  Democratic  Party 
convention,  we  made  significant  progress, 
despite  all  the  disorder  outside  the  conven- 
tion hall.  In  reforming  our  party  process. 
By  1972,  the  Democratic  Party  will  have 
genuinely  transformed  Itself  into  a  party 
of  the  people,  open  equally  to  all. 

We  must  encourage  every  American  to  take 
part  in  politics — to  help  select  the  nominees 
of  his  party  and  to  help  elect  the  President. 
The  direct  election  plan — by  eliminating  the 
winner-take-all  Electoral  College  system — 
would  help  encourage  every  American  to  vote. 
Next  steps  would  include  enabling  more  citi- 
zens to  vote  by  eliminating  outmoded  regis- 
tration requirements  and  by  lowering  the 
voting  age. 

It  is  time  to  open  the  nominating  and 
electoral  processes  to  all  of  our  citizens — 
equally.  It  Is  time  to  abolish  the  Electoral 
College  in  favor  of  the  only  fair  and  safe 
alternative — direct  election  by  the  people. 

The  Presidency  is  a  national  office.  The 
President  represents  all  of  the  people,  equal- 
ly and  at  once.  The  people  ought  to  elect 
the  President.  I  believe  direct  election  is  an 
Idea  whose  time  has  come. 


LT.  GEN.  WILLIAM  B.  BUNKER 


HON.  JOHN  YOUNG 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  17,  1969 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
5,  1969,  a  sudden  and  fatal  blow  struck 
down  Lt.  Gen.  William  B.  Bunker,  the 
Deputy  Commander  of  the  U.S.  Air  Ma- 
teriel Command.  He  was  a  preeminent  in- 
tellect, manager,  engineer,  and,  of  course, 
a  distinguished  soldier.  His  passing  must 
not  go  unheralded,  for  it  marks  the  end 
of  an  era  In  the  Army,  of  course,  but 
moreover,  in  our  National  Defense  Estab- 
lishment. In  these  times  It  Is  Important 
to  reflect  upon  the  selfless,  soldierly  serv- 
ice of  this  great  servant  to  his  country. 
In  his  stewardship  one  will  find  the 
epitome  of  what  our  Defense  Establish- 
ment is  all  about — civilian  managed  as  it 
is.  Here  was  a  top  military  manager  who 
held  no  brief  for  laxity  in  the  defense 
industry,  who  consistently  implemented 
regulations  and  laws  to  the  letter  in  spite 
of  the  effect  upon  personal  relationships 
or  widely  heralded  reputations  of  any  of 
the  giants  in  American  industry.  As  chief 
negotiator  for  the  Army  on  the  difiBcult 
and  arduous  determinations  relative  to 
production  programs.  General  Bunker 
was  the  key  man  In  holding  industrial 
titans'  feet  to  the  fire.  Without  address- 
ing the  comprehensive  complexities  of 
these  issues  in  general,  the  point  to  be 
made  is  that  here  was  a  soldier,  doing 
his  job  as  he  saw  it,  in  spite  of  the  great 
pressures  of  time  and  countless  vested 
interests  from  all  quarters.  He  never  lost 
sight  of  the  interests  of  the  Army  and 
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tbe  national  defenM  In  dealing  squarely 
with  Industry. 

I  would  like  to  submit  three  items  for 
the  lUcoRD.  They  Include  General  Stink- 
er's recommendation  for  his  recent  award 
of  the  Distinsrxilshed  Service  Medal,  the 
Army  Materiel  Command  eulogy  pre- 
pared by  Oen.  P.  J.  Chesarek.  the  com- 
manding general,  and  Anally  the  grave- 
side eulogy  delivered  on  June  9,  1969,  by 
his  long-time  commander  and  friend, 
Gen.  Frank  S.  Besson,  currently  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Logistics  Review  Board 
of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense: 
RacoioczjnMTK)]*  worn  Awaid  of  DSU  to  Lr. 
Out.  WuxJAM  B.  Bxnna* 

Lieutenant  Oeneral  WUllam  B.  Bunker 
performed  merltorlou«  and  distinguished 
service  for  this  nation  as  the  comptroller  and 
director  of  programs  from  June  1962  to  April 
19M  and  deputy  commanding  general.  US. 
Army  Materiel  Command  during  the  period 
April  1964  to  November  1968. 

The  entire  period  of  these  assignments.  In 
.poaltj^goa  of  the  utmost  Importance  to  the 
_capat>U4ty  of  the  Army  to  achieve  Its  assigned 
mission,  and  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  was 
marked  by  a  constant  series  of  significant 
personal  contributions  by  General  Bunker. 
General  Bunker  made  significant  contribu- 
tions to  the  success  of  the  Army  Materiel 
Command  since  the  Inception  of  the  concept 
of  such  a  command.  As  a  member  of  the 
original  planning  group  set  up  to  organize 
the  Army  Materiel  Command,  he  was  Instru- 
mental In  establishing  procedures  which 
•moothed  the  transition  between  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  command  and  the  technical 
service  organizations  It  replaced. 

As  the  first  comptroller  and  director  of 
programs,  0.3.  Army  Materiel  Command, 
from  June  1962  to  April  1964,  General  Bunker 
had  corporate  responsibility  for  an  annual 
obligation  authority  which  exceeded  twelve 
billion  dollars.  This  Involved  the  functions 
of  ninety-two  major  Installations  and  activi- 
ties employing  over  one  hunderd  and  sixty- 
nine  thousand  military  and  civilian  person- 
nel. In  addition  to  being  responsible  for  the 
Integrated  performance  of  programming, 
budgeting,  accounting,  and  review  and  an- 
alysis, he  had  direct  control  over  the  estab- 
Uahment  and  execution  of  the  operation  and 
maintenance.  Army  (0&MA)  appropriation, 
military  assistance  program  (Logistical  sup- 
port). Family  Housing  Management  Account 
(PHMA).  and  the  Army  Industrial  Fund.  He 
was  also  responsible  for  the  development, 
presentation  and  defense  of  programs  and 
budgets  for  these  appropriations.  Through- 
out the  entire  period  of  his  assignment  with 
the  command.  General  Bunker  constantly 
searched  for  new  and  improved  management 
techniques.  During  this  period  of  Govern- 
ment-wide emphasis  on  cost  reduction.  Gen- 
eral Bunker  was  a  key  figure  In  the  develop- 
ment and  realization  of  AMC  exceeded  goals, 
which  were  a  major  part  of  the  Army  effort 
in  the  cost  reduction  program. 

Later,  General  Bunker  was  made  the  dep- 
uty commanding  general  of  the  Army  Mate- 
riel Command.  This  Job  In  an  organization 
charged  with  the  responsibllty  for  research, 
development,  production,  procurement,  test- 
ing, evaluation,  maintenance,  storage,  and 
Issue  of  Army  equipment  and  materiel  was 
an  awesome  undertaking  which  challenged 
the  highly  superior  qualities  and  extremely 
rare  professional  skills  of  a  general  In  a  high 
logistics  position.  General  Bunkers  out- 
standing abilities,  energetic  determination 
and  unparalleled  management  talents  com- 
bined to  provide  the  necessary  leadership  to 
the  organization  supplying  the  much  needed 
materiel  and  equipment  to  the  men  and 
women  of  the  VS.  Army  worldwide  In  a 
Umely  manner.  His  distinguished  contribu- 
tions toward  organizing  and  developing  the 
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industrial  might  of  the  U.S.  from  a  peace- 
time economy  to  the  most  efficient  and  ef- 
fective arsenal  for  a  democracy  during  a  pe- 
riod of  limited  war  was  phenomenal. 

In  January  1966,  there  were  i^iproxlmately 
30,000  troops  in  Vietnam.  Annually,  there 
has  been  an  Increase  almost  of  200,000.  so 
that  by  early  1968  there  were  &60.000  combat 
forces  in  Southeast  A*la  This  buildup  had 
a  tremendous  Impact  on  the  Army  logistic 
system.  The  U.S.  Army  Materiel  Command, 
with  General  Bunker  as  deputy  commander, 
was  required  to  provide  the  major  portion 
of  the  logistics  support  required  by  troops 
in  Southeast  Asia,  representing  all  the 
■ervlces. 

Support  of  our  troops  In  the  United  States, 
a*  well  as  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  had  to 
be  continued  and  Improved  simultaneously. 
The  buildup  of  our  forces  presented  a  great 
challenge  to  the  capability  of  AMC  in  pro- 
viding materiel  support  for  these  various 
operations.  New  weapons  systems  and  new 
uses  for  existing  weapons  had  to  be  formu- 
lated. Projects  had  to  be  expanded  and  all 
procurements  had  to  be  accelerated.  U.S. 
Industrial  might  had  to  be  re-oriented,  moti- 
vated and  enlarged  In  an  economy  dedicated 
to  both  guns  and  butter  for  the  first  time 
In  U.S.  history  during  a  period  of  active  war- 
fare abroad.  Eight  Army  ammunitions  plants 
were  reopened  In  rapid  succession  In  support 
of  our  Southeast  Asia  requirements  and  to 
replace  mobilization  Inventory  stocks.  Pro- 
duction for  small  arms  ammunition  world- 
wide was  accelerated  600  percent.  Extreme 
difficulties  were  overcome  in  the  acquisition 
of  many  parts  and  supplies  to  support  these 
operations. 

As  a  personnel  manager.  General  Bunker 
assisted  in  guiding  the  efforts  of  12,000  mili- 
tary and  160,000  clvUlan  employees  toward 
resolving  the  tremendous  logistical  problems 
presented  by  our  military  force  buildup  In 
RVN  along  with  the  40%  Increase  in  Army 
strength  worldwide.  In  addition  to  directing 
personnel  In  providing  logistical  support. 
General  Bunker  addressed  the  funding 
problem.  Through  his  personal  efforts  in 
presenting  the  AMC  case  to  the  Department 
of  the  Army  and  the  Department  of  Defense, 
he  was  instrumental  In  seciuing  authoriza- 
tion for  funding  the  AMC  programs  in 
January   1968,  Instead  of  June  and  July  as 
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In  the  Army  inventory.  Suooeasful  accom- 
plishment of  the  AMC  project  managed 
effort  is  an  absolute  concomitant  to  con. 
tlnue  support  of  Southeast  Asia  operations, 
to  the  future  well  being  of  the  Army,  to  the 
security  of  the  Nation. 

A  recognized  authority  on  the  military 
use  of  helicopters  since  the  early  1950's,  he 
had  played  a  leading  role  In  the  develi^ment 
of  Army  aviation.  Procurement  and  logisti- 
cal support  of  Army  aircraft  has  been  ex- 
panded under  General  Bunker's  direction  as 
follows: 

A.  Expanding  the  aircraft  Inventory  from 
about  5,700  aircraft  In  1962  to  over  11,000 
aircraft  in  1968.  More  than  one-half  of  the 
aircraft  Inventory  Is  presently  (^leratlng  and 
being  supported  under  combat  conditions. 

B.  The  newest  version  of  the  Chinook 
helicopter  (CH-47C),  was  accepted  In  March 
1968. 

C.  A  production  contract  for  the  OH-58A. 
light  observation  helicopter,  was  awarded  In 
March  1968. 

D.  AMC  formally  accepted  the  AH-IO  Huey 
Cobra,  the  highest  speed  helicopter  gun- 
ship. 

E.  Twenty-one  CH-54A  "Plying  Crane"  hel- 
icopters have  been  airlifted  to  Vietnam. 

General  Bunker  was  also  intimately  In- 
volved In  project  Plat  Top.  AMC  was  as- 
signed responsibility  for  the  Army's  first 
floating  aircraft  maintenance  facility.  Deter- 
mination was  first  established  for  the  over- 
all feasibility  of  a  floating  maintenance  fa- 
culty. Various  ship's  hulls  had  to  be  studied 
for  the  one  most  suitable  to  hotise  such  a 
facility.  During  thU  period,  seventeen  ships 
were  surveyed.  Including  the  CVE,  CVS 
(AUT).  T-1,  T-2.  C-2  and  C-3  hulls,  AK  and 
AV  classes.  Concurrently,  conceptual  plans 
were  developed  concerning  the  deployment, 
uUllzatlon,  re-supply,  and  manning  of  the 
ship,  all  of  which  were  unprecedented  In 
Army  history. 

The  AV  class  was  selected  as  being  the 
most  economically  feasible  for  conversion: 
the  concept  for  the  project  was  approved  by 
the  JCS;  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  ap- 
proved the  concept  and  provided  SO  million 
for  ship  conversion  and  $2.5  mUllon  for  cap- 
ital equipment  aboard  the  vessel. 

Detailed  coordination  had  to  be  effected 
with    the   Department   of   the   Navy,    which 


had  been  the  practice.  All  of  the  FY  68  funds  -   was  performing  the  conversion,  and  the 


were  allocated  and  committed  by  December 
toward  known  and  established  requirements. 
Primary  emphasis  through  AMC's  huge 
network  of  more  than  190  arsenals,  depots, 
laboratories,  proving  grounds,  procurement 
offices,  and  other  facilities  has  been  placed 
upon  providing  the  finest  possible  weapons, 
equipment,  and  other  supplies  at  the  lowest 
fair  price  to  the  Government  and  to  our 
troops  wherever  located.  Despite  the  ever- 
Increasing  overseas  demands  for  supplies  and 
the  Increased  workload.  General  Bunker's 
ouutandlng  ability  to  Inspire  and  motivate 
his  team  to  accomplish  more  and  better 
work  was  decisive  in  assuring  the  timely 
completion  and  delivery  of  many  new 
weapons  systems  to  RVN. 

General  Bunker  constantly  searched  for 
new  managerial  techniques  which  could  be 
employed  to  shorten  lead  time  or  reduce 
costs.  As  a  result,  he  became  deeply  Involved 
In  the  early  concepts  of  project  management 
and  was  responsible  for  the  Initial  AMC 
regulation  governing  the  basic  techniques  for 
operation  and  control  of  project  managers. 
Project  management  within  AMC  has  been 
the  primary  mechanism  for  planning,  direc- 
tion and  control  of  roughly  one-half  of  all 
RDT&E  and  PEMA  programs  assigned  to  the 
command.  In  total,  the  USAMC  project  man- 
agement  effort  accounts  for  management  of 
new  annual  obllgatlonal  authority  of  ap- 
proximately $4  billion  which  has  been  pro- 
gramed against  requirements  to  develop, 
procure,  test,  field  and  support  the  most 
complex,  costly  and  combat  crltlc!\l  material 


nu- 
merous AMC  commodity  commands,  which 
were  procuring  the  capital  equipment  for 
the  faculty.  A  Department  of  Defense  pri- 
ority was  obtained  on  this  project  along  with 
assistance  from  AMC  depots  In  borrowing 
skilled  manpower,  which  resulted  In  the  con- 
version of  the  faclUty  being  completed  6 
months  ahead  of  schedule.  In  February  1966. 
the  floating  aircraft  maintenance  faclUty  de- 
parted Conus  for  Southeast  Asia  and  as- 
signment to  the  U.S.  Army  Vietnam.  This 
provision  for  on-the-scene,  In-theater,  depot- 
level  aircraft  maintenance  support  has  con- 
tributed greaUy  to  a  reduction  In  the  theater 
EDP  rate  for  aircraft,  and  hence  the  fire- 
power mobility  of  the  U.S.  forces  there. 

As  one  of  the  leading  management  pro- 
ponents In  the  Nation,  General  Bunker  has 
kept  his  command  In  the  forefront  of  Ameri- 
can business  management.  He  has  worked 
endlessly  and  tirelessly  to  keep  the  command 
abreast  of  scientific  and  technical  develop- 
ments, and  to  Insure  that  their  potential  Im- 
pact has  been  understood  by  members  of  the 
command.  As  president  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Management  Association,  an  organization 
composed  of  leading  defense  contractors  and 
seleci<»d  military  personnel.  General  Bunker 
has  continued  to  advance  the  cause  of  en- 
lightened management  practices  throughout 
the  defense  establishment  and  the  nation's 
Industrial  base.  His  efforts  have  earned  high 
praise  from  military.  Industrial,  and  aca- 
demic circles  alike. 

General  Bunker  contributed  materially  to 
the  national  ADP  program  for  AMC  logistics 
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management  (NAPALM),  one  of  the  largest 
systems  efforts  In  the  Army  and  Department 
of  Defense.  During  the  period  beginning  1 
July  I960,  the  program  bad  entered  one  of  Its 
most  critical  phases.  Involving  the  selection 
of  the  Initial  sets  of  equipment  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  central  system  design 
.tgency  to  complete  and  Install  the  new 
standard  system  under  bis  guidance  these 
important  milestones  were  achieved  and  the 
program  Is  proceeding  on  schedule. 

General  Bunker  unquestionably  has  ren- 
dered services  of  Inestimable  value  to  the 
entire  U.S.  Army  and  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  In  bis  outstanding  profes- 
sional direction  of  base  logistic  support  com- 
plex. The  modernization  and  vltallzation  he 
has  brought  to  the  Army's  logistic  system 
have  had  the  most  far-reaching  effects  and 
the  many  benefits  resulting  from  his  abilities 
and  unstinting  efforts  will  continue  to  ac- 
crue to  the  Army  for  many  years  to  come.  As 
a  consequence,  the  award  of  the  Distin- 
guished Servlca  Medal  to  General  Bunker 
wlU  be  a  rightly  deserved  recognition  of  his 
many  contributions. 

Dkpastmknt  or  thk  Aemt,  Hbao- 

QtlAKTKBS     U.S.      ABMT      MATERXEI. 
COMMAHD, 

Washington.  D.C..  June  5,  1969. 

For  over  six  and  one-half  years.  Lieutenant 
General  William  B.  Bunker  was  a  principal 
In  shaping  the  Army  Materiel  Command 
and  in  executing  its  many  missions.  His 
death.  Just  fifty-five  days  before  his  sched- 
uled retirement,  comes  as  a  grievous  shock 
to  aU  bis  colleagues  and  friends. 

General  Bunker  was  a  brilliant  officer.  An 
Intellectual,  engineer,  administrator,  and 
manager,  he  was  admired  and  respected  not 
only  by  bis  brother  officers  but  by  bis  wide 
circle  of  associates  In  the  scientific.  Indus- 
trial, and  educational  communities.  His  con- 
tributions were  legion;  his  dedication  total; 
his  love  of  the  Army  and  his  country  mani- 
fest by  bis  deeds  and  actions. 

I  know  that  every  member  of  the  Army 
Materiel  Command  is  saddened  by  General 
Bunker's  death.  Our  prayers  go  to  him  and 
Mrs.  Bunker.  We  can  honor  him  best  by  car- 
rying on  with  the  .same  dedication  and  drive 
that  he  dUplayed  so  brilliantly  throughout 
the  entire  life  of  this  command. 

P.  J.  Chesabek. 
General,  U.S.  Army.  Commanding. 

ISvuMY  roR  Lt.  Oen.  William  Bechlek 
Bunker 

As  the  friends  and  associates  of  BlU 
Bunker  gathered  here  today  well  know.  It 
Is  extremely  difficult  to  reduce  to  words  an 
appreciation  of  his  life  and  works.  He  was 
a  veritable  giant  In  Intellect  and  endeavor, 
but  he  was  not  a  sUtus  seeker.  We  who  knew 
blm,  learned  bis  true  measure  gradually.  We 
learned  to  respect  bis  strength  of  character 
and  incisive  approach  to  fundamentals  of 
problems;  we  learned  to  count  on  bis  direct- 
ness and  bis  Integrity;  learned  to  listen  to 
his  counsel,  to  expect  bis  kindly  humanity, 
to  treasure  bis  quiet  humor,  and  to  love  and 
respect  him  for  all  that  he  was. 

Without  doubt,  the  keystone  of  his  life 
was  soldierly  duty  to  hie  country.  Duty  al- 
ways came  first — and  perhaps  we  should  not 
have  been  so  shocked  at  bis  death  on  the  eve 
of  reUrement.  Hla  whole  outlook  was  condi- 
tioned by  his  family  environment— for  his 
father,  his  brother  and  the  husband  of  his 
only  sister,  aU  were  killed  In  the  active  army 
service  of  the  oountry — two  of  the  three. 
Including  his  father,  as  Japanese  prisoners 
of  war. 

Duty  for  BlU  Bunker  was  not  Just  total 
dedication.  Throughout  his  life  he  was  con- 
tinuaUy  studying  to  expand  bis  capacity  to 
serve.  It  was  not  Idle  chance  that  he  was 
able  to  discuss,  on  even  terms  with  experts. 
stabUlty  problems  In  helicopters,  software 
design   for  sophisticated    computers,   prob- 
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ability  formulae  for  systems  analyses,  chap- 
ter and  verse  of  the  armed  forces  procure- 
ment regulations,  or  improving  the  dialogue 
with  an  impatient  younger  generation. 

The  range  and  depth  of  bis  understand- 
ing of  fundamentals  did  not  always  win  him 
friends,  because  be  really  could  not  disguise 
bis  lack  of  tolerance  for  argument  based  on 
Intuition  or  pink  cloud  fancy. 

Caught  between  breadth  of  vision  and 
depth  of  understanding  on  the  one  band 
and  a  sort  of  "take  It  or  leave  It" 
brusqueness  on  the  other  band,  his  roads  to 
achievement  and  success  were  not  always 
smooth.  The  Jolts  and  vicissitudes  bothered 
him.  of  course,  but  be  early  adopted  a  phi- 
losophy that  they  were  part  and  parcel  of 
the  price  of  imaginative  leadership — to  be 
endured  and  shrugged  off  with  bis  wry  smile. 
He  may  have  engendered  a  few  misunder- 
standings among  his  superiors,  but  he  en- 
Joyed  a  host  of  fierce  and  enduring  loyal- 
ties among  his  subordinates,  military  and 
ClvUlan. 

Today  Is  not  the  day  to  dwell  In  detail  on 
his  military  career,  but  It  was  unique  In  Its 
variety.  A  cavalryman  turned  engineer.  He 
evidenced  his  early  and  continuing  Interest 
In  civic  affairs  and  social  Issues  by  teaching 
In  off  duty  hours,  mathematics,  In  Spmnlsb 
to  Nlcaraguans  when  be  was  surveying  an 
alternate  route  for  the  Panama  Canal.  He 
bought  marine  and  raU  equipment  for  the 
transportation  corps  In  World  War  II.  He 
ran  the  ground  terminals  for  the  Berlin 
Airlift  and  the  Korean  War,  and,  of  course,  he 
foresaw  the  capability  of  helicopters  and 
blue-printed  their  wide  scale  introduction 
Into  the  army.  As  commander  of  the  Aviation 
Materiel  Command  in  St.  Louis,  he  pioneered 
the  large  scale  effective  use  of  modern  com- 
puters In  the  business  management  of  Mili- 
tary Materiel.  The  advanced  data  system 
that  be  perfected  Is  the  primary  reason 
that  army  aviation  Is  so  well  supported  In 
Vietnam  today. 

For  the  past  6U  years,  as  noted  by  General 
Chesarek  in  announcing  General  Bunker's 
death,  he  was  a  principal  In  shaping  the  Army 
Materiel  Command.  To  quote.  In  part,  from 
that  moving  announcement: 

"General  Bunker  was  a  brilliant  officer. 
An  Intellectual,  engineer,  administrator,  and 
manager,  he  was  admired  and  respected  not 
only  by  his  brother  officers  but  by  bis  wide 
circle  of  associates  in  the  scientific.  Indus- 
trial, and  educational  communities.  His  con- 
tributions were  legion;  his  dedication  total; 
bis  love  of  the  army  and  bis  country  mani- 
fest by  his  deeds  and  actions." 

General  Bunker  Is  no  longer  with  us.  He 
leaves  behind  bis  beloved  Crissie  whose  dedi- 
cation to  her  husband  was  as  complete  as  his 
dedication  to  his  duty.  To  Crlssle,  to  their 
son  Paul  and  to  bis  other  relatives,  we  extend 
our  deepest  sympathy. 

For  the  rest  of  us,  bis  friends  and  as- 
sociates, and  Indeed,  bis  Army  and  bis  Coun- 
try, we  win  sorely  miss  the  Inspired  leader- 
ship of  a  great  ai;d  good  man.  We  can  how- 
ever, be  thankful  that  we  were  privileged 
to  be  around  when  Bill  Bunker  ran  bis 
splendid  course,  here  on  our  troubled  earth. 

This  eulogy  was  delivered  at  graveslte 
at  Arlington  National  Cemetery,  Arlington. 
Va..  on  June  9.  1969.  by  Gen.  Frank  .S.  Besson. 
Jr. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  little  to  add  to 
these  testaments  from  the  Army,  his  cur- 
rent commander.  General  Chesarek,  and 
hia  former  commander  and  old  friend. 
General  Besson.  However.  I  want  the  rec- 
ord clear  that  I  knew  this  man — I  knew 
him  as  a  man  and  as  a  soldier  who  re- 
fused to  cater  to  vested  interests  and  in- 
sisted upon  facing  all  issues,  large  or 
small,  objectively  and  unequivocably. 
Our  country  has  lost  a  trusted  and  true 
patriot  of  the  first  order.  We  have  suf- 
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fered  a  great  loss,  but  are  immeasurably 
better  for  having  known  him  and  his 
selfless  dedication  to  his  duty  and  to  this 
great  Nation  he  loved  and  served  so  well 
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HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

OF   MASSACH  V  BSTI'B 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  17,  1969 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  era 
when  the  only  young  people  who  are 
heard  by  the  press  are  the  shouting  ones, 
it  Is  a  relief  to  hear  an  occasional  note 
of  reason  and  calmness.  One  such  note 
was  recently  sounded  at  the  Hanover 
High  School  graduation,  in  Hanover. 
Mass. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  attending  that 
commencement,  and  of  hearing  a  speech 
by  a  graduating  senior  from  Hanover. 
Mark  A.  Tlrrell.  He  did  not  rant  and 
rave  about  the  evils  of  the  "establish- 
ment"; he  did  not  castigate  America  for 
all  the  evils  of  the  world.  Instead,  he 
gave  a  reasonable,  rational  approach  for 
the  individual  to  take  toward  the  prob- 
lem of  world  peace.  Tliis  viewpoint — 
which  I  would  like  to  think  is  more 
prevalent  among  our  yoimg  people  than 
those  which  get  all  the  publicity — i.s 
worth  more  than  the  passing  attention 
of  U.S  all,  and  I  commend  it  to  your  at- 
tention, as  follows: 

A  Look  at  Pf.ace 
(By  Mark  Andrew  Tlrrell i 

.\s  he  accepted  the  Presidential  nomliuition 
in  1868.  Ulysses  S.  Grant  cried,  "Let  us  have 
peace!"  His  words  are  echoed  contlnuallv  In 
the  world  today. 

What  Is  peace?  Does  It  exist  todav?  A.'i 
citizens  can'we  promote  p>eace? 

In  a  negative  sense,  peace  Is  the  absence 
of  war  and  violence.  More  than  that,  it  Is 
the  existence  of  harmony  In  human  rela- 
tionships. It's  a  state  of  public  quiet  free 
from  civil  disturbance  and  with  security  for 
all.  The  Roman  orator  Cicero  said  simply. 
"Peace  Is  liberty  in  tranquillity." 

If  peace  exists  today  It  Is  certainly  hard  to 
find.  There  Is  war  In  Vietnam.  Korea.  Sues^ 
and  Blafra  to  name  only  a  few  of  the  "hot 
spots."  Organized  crime  In  the  United  States 
operates  so  efficiently  It  Is  often  undlstln- 
gulsbable  from  legitimate  business.  Race  rlot.s 
plague  every  major  city  In  the  country. 

Relations  among  Individuals,  groups,  and 
nations  are  cold  and  Impersonal.  There  are 
labor  strikes  because  employers  and  em- 
ployees can't  peacefully  discuss  their  prob- 
lems. Every  city  In  the  United  States  has  :i 
ghetto.  Animosity  Is  now  considered  a  pari 
of  politics.  A  cold  war  has  existed  between 
the  United  States  and  Russia  for  over  twenty 
years.  The  United  Nations  is  an  organization 
having  perhaps  the  greatest  peace-making 
potential  In  the  world,  yet  Soviet  Russia  con- 
tinues to  boycott  and  veto  all  Its  major  ac- 
tion. In  Europe,  France  still  refuses  to  admit 
England  to  the  Common  Market,  even 
though  England  Is  virtually  a  financial  fiasco 
No,  there  Is  no  real  peace  In  the  world,  but 
the  situation  Is  not  hopeless. 

There  Is  a  way  to  world  peace.  It  won't  be 
easy  or  quick,  but  It's  possible.  World  peace 
must  start  with  the  Individual.  Before  there 
can  be  peace  among  races,  denominations, 
and  countries  ttiere  must  be  peace  between 
each  individual  and  bis  neighbor. 

This  can  only  be  attained  by  effort  on  the 
part  of  all  of  us  Whether  we're  students  or 
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tMMhen,  In  tb«  lerTtc*  or  In  bualneaa,  m*ni«d 
or  alngl«,  rlcb  of  poor,  we  can  help  tbe  CAuam. 
Dxirlng  the  thirteenth  century  *  cltlxen  of 
Italy  thought  out  the  tde*  of  IncUvhluaJ  effort 
toward  peace  Beoauae  he  happened  to  be  a 
rallgtoua  man,  be  aet  hia  aolutlon  down  in 
prayer  form.  It  baa  become  known  aa  the 
Peace  Prayer  of  St.  PrancU  of  Aaelaal. 

Lord,  make  me  an  Instrument  of  your  peace. 

Where  there  U  hatred,  let  me  aow  love. 

Where  there  la  Injury  .  .  .  pardon. 

Where  there  U  doubt     .  .  faith. 

Where  there  la  despair  .  .  .  hope. 

Where  there  U  darkneaa  .  .  .  light. 

Where  there  Is  sadness  .  .  .  joy. 

O,  DlvLne  Master,  grant  that  I  may  not  ao 

much  aeek 
To  be  oonaoled  .  .  .  aa  to  console. 
To  be  lutderatood  ...  as  to  understand. 
To  be  loved  .  .  .  aa  to  love. 

Foe 
It  la  In  giving,  that  we  receive 
It  la  In  pardoning,  that  we  are  pcuxloned. 
It  la  in  dying  that  we  are  born  to  eternal  life. 

In  the  epic  "Paradise  Lost"  John  Milton 
says,  "Wbere  peace  and  rest  can  never  dwell, 
Hope  a«^r  comes."  As  graduates  today  we 
em  lo«K-at  tbe  world  and  see  tbe  lack  of 
hope.  We  have  a  choice  to  make.  We  can 
choose  to  Ignore  the  world,  bury  ourselves  In 
our  own  affairs,  and  leave  the  problem  to  our 
children  and  grandchildren:  or  we  can  chooae 
to  give  hope  to  the  millions  of  sad,  unloved, 
and  misunderstood  people  of  the  world.  To- 
morrow may  be  too  late,  so  let's  make  tbe 
ebolce  today,  while  there  Is  itUl  time  to  be 
instruments  of  peace. 


ADDRESS  BY  VICE  PRESIDENT 
AONEW  AT  THE  OHIO  STATE  UNI- 
VERSITY COMMENCEMENT 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  xixufois 
IN  TBS  HOOSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  17.  1969 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
the  commencement  season  on  our  college 
campuses  has  come  to  an  end  we  are  con- 
fronted with  a  veritable  deluge  of  words 
of  advice  and  counsel  offered  by  oom- 
mencement  speakers  all  over  the  coun- 
try. It  was  my  privilege  to  contribute  to 
that  dialog  by  addressing  the  graduating 
class  at  Eureka  College  in  Eureka,  QI.,  on 
June  1. 

Aa  we  all  know,  commencement 
speeches  tend  to  fall  into  a  predictable 
pattern,  however.  I  thought  that  the 
message  presented  to  the  graduating 
class  at  Ohio  State  University  by  Vice 
President  Spiro  Acnew  was  particularly 
significant  In  that  he  had  some  things  to 
say  to  our  own  generation,  the  establish- 
ment so-called,  or  the  over-30  group,  or 
whatever  label  the  young  folks  like  to 
hang  on  us  these  days. 

I  was  particularly  Impressed  by  his 
admonition: 

A  society  which  comes  to  fear  Its  children 
is  effete.  A  snivelling,  band-wringing  power 
structure  deserves  the  rebellion  it  encoiirages. 
If  my  generation  doesn't  stop  cringing,  yours 
will  Inherit  a  lawless  society  where  emotion 
and  muscle  displace  reason. 

All  in  all.  the  Vice  President's  remarks 
provide  some  food  for  thought  for  people 
of  all  ages  and  I  include  the  complete  text 
of  his  address  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Ascsns  ST  Tm  Vicx  PnmuoKtrc.  Ohio  Statx 
UKiTsaarrr  Commsncuient.  Jxnra  7,  1909, 
CoLUMBTJS,  Ohio 

Plutar^  ones  quoted  a  rational  appeal  by 
Augustus  Caesar  at  the  outset  of  an  address 
to  a  young  and  ImpaUent  audience: 

"Young  men."  said  Caesar.  "Hear  an  old 
man  to  whom  old  men  hearkened  when  be 
was  young." 

The  quotation  Is  powerful.  If  for  no  other 
reason  than  lu  recognition  that  there  Is  a 
time  to  speak  and  a  time  to  listen — for  both 
youtb  and  age. 

Today  your  kind  invltaton  brings  me  here 
as  a  speaker — not  a  "know  It  all."  but  a  frank 
advocate  of  the  American  system,  who  seeks 
only  yo\ir  thoughtful  appraisal  of  his  case. 

Tour  generation  Is  not  the  flrst  youth  who 
ever  questioned  the  efficacy  of  a  custodial 
generation.  Tou  are  not  the  first  to  aggres- 
sively challenge  tbe  fundamental  values  of  a 
society.  Such  challenges  are  normal,  proper, 
and  tbe  basis  of  bunxan  Improvement. 

We  are  not  In  turmoil  because  of  your 
testing.  We  are  In  trouble  because  my  genera- 
tion has  apparently  failed  to  define  and  de- 
fend either  Its  achievements  or  Its  Inheritance 
from  past  generations  of  Americans. 

A  society  which  comes  to  fear  Its  children 
Is  effete.  A  snivelling,  handwrlnglng  power 
structure  deserves  the  violent  rebellion  It 
encourages.  If  my  generation  doesn't  stop 
cringing,  yours  will  Inherit  a  lawless  society 
where  emotion  and  muscle  displace  reason. 

A  society  which  looks  calmly  Into  the  logic 
or  Uloffle  of  its  youth's  anger  and  ambition, 
accepting  the  rational  and  rejecting  the  im- 
mature, la  alive.  Ask  yourselves  which  kind 
of  society  you  want  for  tomorrow — tomorrow 
when  you  are  the  establishment. 

My  purpose  Is  not  to  castigate  youth  nor 
discuss  why  tbe  generations  differ.  They  differ 
mainly  because  they  develop  consecutively, 
not  concurrently.  My  purpose  Is  to  point  out 
the  case  for  American  democracy  and  to  chal- 
lenge you  to  determine  whether  tbe  advan- 
tages all  Americans  enjoy  would  have  devel- 
oped outside  our  free  and  enterprising  system. 
This  nation  was  founded  upon  two  great 
concepts — liberty  and  equality  of  opportu- 
nity. Our  total  political  system  has  been 
structured  to  secure  these  precepts. 

Our  Constitution — tbe  world's  oldest  en- 
during document  designed  to  create  a  free 
and  open  society — guarantees  a  government 
by  laws,  not  men.  The  individual  is  protected 
by  its  dimorphic  thrust,  extending  civil  rights 
on  one  band  and  exacting  civil  responalblU- 
ties  on  the  other. 

The  history  of  this  nation  Is  a  lesson  In  the 
advantages  of  political  freedom.  A  govern- 
ment formed  with  lofty  purpose  and  the 
overall  constitutional  objective  of  human 
dignity  has  not  run  from  the  revelation  of 
Its  hypocracies  but  struggled  over  upward  to 
match  deed  with  word.  Hard  changes  have 
been  made  t>ecause  right  Is  more  Important 
to  us  than  convenience.  We  know  that  real 
liberty  means  not  Just  an  equal  opportunity 
to  be  equal,  but  an  equal  opportunity  to  be 
suF>ertor  if  one  possesses  tbe  stuff  of  which 
superiority  Is  made. 

The  record  shows  that  human  progress 
marks  our  history.  We  have  not  cowered  be- 
fore great  contests.  We  have  lost  some,  won 
many.  Over  the  past  centuries,  slave  labor 
and  child  tabor  and  unfair  labor  practices 
have  been  outlawed.  Discriminatory  laws  and 
Invidious  discriminatory  practices  have  been 
repealed,  overruled  or  abandoned. 

All  is  not  perfect.  The  purpose  of  our  Con- 
stitution Is  not  to  promise  perfection,  but  to 
establish  a  more  perfect  union.  Happlnea  is 
not  a  universal  condition  among  us.  Our 
Constitution  does  not  guarantee  happiness. 
But  ours  Is  the  only  Constitution  pledged  to 
"the  pursuant"  of  It.  Our  Constltuton  does 
not  guarantee  perpetual  equality  but  only 
the  vigilant  maintenance  of  the  opportunity 
to  be  equal  or  to  excel. 
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Two  centuries  of  a  people's  high  dedication 
did  not  result  from  rhetoric  but  recognition 
that  this  country  does  offer  tbe  best  way  of 
life. 

Democracy  is  above  all  a  highly  pragmatic 
aystem.  It  assumes  truth  is  neither  revealed 
nor  absolute  but  arrived  at  through  experi- 
ence and  open  debate.  It  asumes  all  men  have 
equal  rights  to  publish  their  views  and  to 
affect  their  destinies.  It  assumes  tbe  more 
education  society  gives  to  its  cltlsens  tbe 
better  the  chance  that  they  will  bold  enlight- 
ened views,  pursue  truth  more  perfectly  and 
make  Individual  and  collective  choices  more 
intelligently  Enlightened  views,  truth  and 
intelligent  choices  breed  progress. 

Admittedly,  no  political  system  Is  perfect. 
Democracy's  greatest  flaw  rests  in  its  intran- 
sigent commitment  to  Individual  freedom. 
When  social  change  depends  on  persuasion, 
rather  than  coercion.  It  comes  slowly. 

Totalitarian  systems  might  deserve  a  high- 
er mark  if  efficiency — not  liberty — Is  consid- 
ered the  purpose  of  government. 

The  meteoric  rise  of  Nazi  Germany  la  an 
example  of  sometime  totalitarian  efficiency. 
Yet  its  success  was  short-lived.  Por  one  fact 
about  tyranny  la  Inescapable — as  long  as 
men  serve  masters  not  of  their  choosing  they 
will  struggle  by  any  means  to  unseat  them. 
If  they  succeed  through  force,  chaos  will 
ensue.  There  Is  neither  progress  nor  civiliza- 
tion In  chaos. 

Winston  Churchill  has  said  it  weU:  "De- 
mocracy is  the  worst  form  of  government,  ex- 
cept all  those  other  forms  that  have  been 
tried  from  time  to  time." 

Even  democracy  Is  shaded  by  variances. 
American  political  democracy  baa  retained 
Ita  economic  counterijart — a  free  enterprise 
system.  Some  successful  democracies  have 
opted  for  differing  degrees  of  socialism. 

The  free  enterprise  system  is  perhaps  the 
most  arduous  route,  for  it  demands  the 
greatest  initiative  from  the  Individual.  In 
my  judgment,  our  results  reveal  rewards 
which  justify  that  effort. 

Socialism  consciously  creates  economic 
equality  by  leveling  the  peaks  rather  than 
raising  the  valleys.  A  relatively  equal  Income 
distribution  may  be  artificially  achieved.  But 
in  all  too  many  cases,  individuality  Is  sacri- 
ficed and  mediocrity  becomes  the  standard. 
The  right  to  excell  Is  quashed  by  destroying 
[he  reason  to  excell.  When  secxirity  supplants 
excellence  as  tbe  principal  target,  the  goal 
of  social  planning  is  reduced  to  the  lowest 
common  denominator.  In  the  absence  of 
high  goals  and  great  dreams  life  becomes 
a  frustratlngly  drab  and  preoccupation  with 
self  gradually  destroys  the  moral  fibre  of  a 
country. 

The  free  enterprise  system  Is  not  without 
conscience.  Its  social  goals  envisage  eleva- 
tion of  the  valleys — bringing  all  to  higher 
levels.  Competition,  not  legislation,  must  be 
the  principal  Instrument  of  achievement.  In- 
dividual success  Is  considered  the  foundation 
of  socal  progress. 

We  believe  that.  Just  as  truth  and  wisdom 
are  the  products  of  freely  competing  ideas, 
higher  living  standards  for  all  result  from 
competing  economic  forces. 

The  facts  give  confidence  to  our  convic- 
tions. America  discovers  more,  produces 
more,  earns  mure,  possesses  more  and  Invests 
more  than  any  nation  in  the  world.  Our 
young  people  are  better  educated,  our  elderly 
better  cared  for.  and  our  impoverished  bet- 
ter served. 

This  has  not  been  the  result  of  a  single 
volcanic  revolution.  It  has  evolved  through 
tbe  perpetual  orderly  revolution  which  Is 
embodied  in  the  routine  functioning  of  our 
political  system. 

I  have  lived  half  a  century.  Perhaps  our 
accomplishments  during  my  lifetime  fur- 
nish a  reasonable  test  of  progress. 

The  breaching  of  scientific  barriers  has 
been  phenomenal.  I  can  remember  when 
Charles  Lindbergh  landed  his  single  englned 
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"Spirit  of  St.  Louis"  In  Paris.  Now  I  look 
forward  to  America's  lunar  landing  next 
month. 

The  computer,  the  transistor,  television, 
Jet  planes,  radio  astronomy,  the  laser,  and 
nuclear  energy  were  developments  of  tbe  past 
fifty  years. 

In  tbe  last  twenty-five  years  alone,  man- 
kind has  acquired  more  scientific  knowledge 
than  in  all  of  previous  history.  Ninety  per 
cent  of  all  tbe  scientists  that  have  ever  lived 
and  worked  are  alive  at  work  today. 

Life  expectancy  has  increased:  Infant  mor- 
tality decreased.  The  dread  diseases  of  polio, 
typhus,  malaria,  measles,  small  pox,  pellagra 
and  rabies  have  been  virtually  eradicated. 

America's  Ideas  on  social  progress  have 
made  dynamic  advances.  In  tbe  year  of  my 
birth,  tbe  overwhelming  majority  of  Amer- 
icans thought  that  government  bad  no  busi- 
ness In  business;  that  government  could  not 
prevent  abysmal  depressions  or  sky-rocketing 
inflations;  that  gfovemment  might  protect 
its  people  from  war  but  not  from  poverty 
In  their  old  age.  111  health  or  inadvertent 
unemployment. 

Today,  we  take  for  granted  social  security, 
unemployment  insurance  and  medical  as- 
sistance prog;rams.  We  use  the  federal  mone- 
tary system  to  stabilize  tbe  national  econ- 
omy. We  have  a  Security  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission to  safeguard  Investments  and  a  Na- 
tional Labor  Rriatlons  Board  to  protect  tbe 
rights  of  labor  and  management. 

This  year,  this  state  alone  will  confer 
thirty-four  thousand  undergraduate  degrees. 
This  approximates  three-quarters  of  all  un- 
dergraduate degrees  conferred  in  tbe  United 
States  fifty  years  ago. 

Changes  did  not  occur  overnight,  but  prog- 
ress that  In  the  past  took  generations  has 
been  telescoped  into  decades  and  years.  Re- 
form In  most  cases  has  come  peacefully  and 
legally. 

There  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  pat- 
tern of  persistent  and  ever  accelerating  prog- 
ress will  not  continue  ...  no  reason  unless 
tbe  vision  of  America  changes. 

There  Is  great  danger  in  confusing  growing 
up  with  growing  old.  As  America  matures  she 
need  not  grow  old.  Her  vision  need  not  be- 
come dim,  nor  ber  focus  myopic. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  saying  of  Cicero: 

"Por  as  I  like  a  young  man  in  whom  there 
is  something  of  the  old.  so  I  like  an  old  man 
In  whom  there  Is  something  of  the  young; 
and  he  who  follows  this  nuuclm,  in  body 
will  possibly  be  an  old  man.  but  he  will  never 
be  an  old  man  In  mind." 

I  see  no  end  to  prog;ress  so  long  as  there  is 
freedom  for  every  voice  to  be  beard  and  every 
idea  to  compete. 

I  see  no  end  to  progress  so  long  as  succes- 
sive generations  test  new  leadership,  new 
ideas,  new  purpose  in  the  arena  of  free  choice. 

I  see  no  end  to  progress  so  long  as  Ameri- 
cans refuse  to  accept  either  physical  or 
spiritual  barriers  In  this  country,  world  and 
universe. 

Right  now  we  hare  a  choice.  Will  we  treat 
all  that  Is  wrong  with  America  as  a  chal- 
lenge ...  or  an  Indictment?  Will  we  attack 
these  problems  or  just  weep  over  them?  Will 
we  condemn  our  Institutions  or  correct 
them?  Will  we  repudiate  democracy  because 
it  moves  slowly  or  revitalize  It  so  Its  pace 
quickens? 

The  answers  are  far  from  self-evident.  The 
Jury  U  stlU  out.  I  trust  that  the  tUtimate  re- 
.sponse  will  be  positive.  I  trust  that  Americans 
understand  history  well  enough  to  see  In  our 
Imperfect  past  the  promise  of  a  more  perfect 
future. 

I  trust  we  will  not  permit  selfishness  to 
narrow  our  vision  or  fear  to  corrode  oiu:  con- 
fidence. 

Today,  we  must  decide  anew  whether  to  be 
bound  by  the  illusory  barriers  of  tbe  past  or 
to  explore  the  potential  of  limitless  boun- 
daries In  space,  i|nder  the  sea,  and  In  btiman 
understanding. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

This  nation.  I  assure  you.  Is  not  too  i>oor 
In  resources  to  meet  this  challenge.  Tbe 
question  remains  whether  this  nation  Is  too 
poor  and  timid  in  spirit  to  test  Itself  against 
all  the  perils  of  majestic  undertakings. 

The  question  remains  as  to  whether  the 
siunmatlon  of  a  recent  British  study  of  the 
United  States  is  right  or  wrong  ...  it  said: 
"The  American  i>eople  have  lost  the  vHll  to 
be  world  leaders." 

Tbe  answer  rests  with  all  the  American 
people  and  particularly  with  the  new  Amer- 
icans represented  by  the  Class  of  1969.  I 
pray  your  answer  will  be  affirmative  and 
your  response  strong. 
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SOLID  WASTE  DISPOSAL 


HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 

or    RHODE   ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  17,  1969 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  yes- 
terday's New  York  Times  there  appeared 
an  article  by  Gladwin  Hill  which  pointed 
out  the  critical  situation  that  many  cities 
are  facing  in  dealing  with  the  problems 
of  air  and  water  pollution. 

I  feel  strongly  that  the  Congress  must 
begin  to  focus  more  attention  on  the 
problems  of  the  environment  that  sur- 
rounds us  if  we  are  to  successfully  man- 
age the  same. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  peruse  this 
most  important  article.  The  article  fol- 
lows: 

Major  U.S.  Crrns  Face  Emergency  in  Trash 

Disposal, — Growing     National     Problems 

Mat    Parallel    the    Crisis    in    Air    and 

Water  Pollttfion 

(By  Gladwin  Hill) 

Los  ANGELES.  June  15. — An  avalanche  of 
waste  and  waste  disposal  problems  is  building 
up  around  the  nation's  major  cities  in  an  Im- 
pending emergency  that  may  parallel  the 
existing  crises  in  air  and  water  pollution. 

Some  features  of  tbe  situation  are  being 
described  by  conservative  Federal  officials  as 
"a  national  disgrace." 

Experts  feel  that  resolution  of  the  prob- 
lems may  require  radical  changes  in  people's 
patterns  of  consumption  and  disposal,  major 
shifts  in  municipal  administration  and 
sweeping  revision  of  the  nation's  attitude 
toward  its  environment. 

These  are  the  conclusions  and  implica- 
tions that  emerge  from  Interviews  with  lead- 
ing authorities  in  the  field  and  a  13-city 
check  by  The  New  York  Times  of  what  is  be- 
coming known  as  "the  third  pollution":  the 
problem  of  solid  wastes  and  their  disposal. 

RErtrSE   BtTRDEN   GROWS 

Every  man.  woman  and  child  in  the  coun- 
try, on  average.  Is  now  generating  more  than 
five  pounds  of  refuse  a  day — household,  com- 
mercial and  Industrial — ranging  from  gar- 
bage to  Iron  filings  but  excluding  vastly 
larger  amounts  of  uncollected  trash  such  as 
agricultural  waste. 

Collection  and  disposal  facilities  are  stag- 
gering under  the  load,  and  the  load  is  in- 
creasing rapidly. 

"The  major  metropolitan  areas  are  stand- 
ing in  front  of  avalanche,  and  it  it  threat- 
ening to  bury  them,"  says  Karl  Wolf  of  the 
American  Public  Works  Association,  which 
has  been  conducting  research  projects  on 
waste  disposal. 

WHERE    IT    COMES   FROM 

Since  1950,  the  nation's  population  has 
increased  30  per  cent,  but  tbe  waste  load  has 
Increased  60  per  cent  and  is  expected  to  In- 


crease another  50  per  cent  In  the  next  dec- 
ade. 

The  Increase  results  from  Increased  popu- 
lation. Increased  consiunption  of  commodi- 
ties and  affluence,  which  has  brought  the 
regular  discard  of  things  that  once  were 
saved. 

"We  used  to  get  few  newspapers — people 
would  save  them  to  make  money  In  paper 
drives"  says  Detroit's  Public  Works  Com- 
missioned, Robert  P.  Roselle.  "Now  we  collect 
them  all.  The  telephone  company  used  to 
collect  old  phone  books  for  their  paper  value. 
Now  we  collect  them." 

In  San  Francisco  even  with  no  population 
increase,  waste  has  Increased  by  a  third  in 
the  last  decade.  In  Chicago  it  has  been  ris- 
ing 2  per  cent  a  year  despite  a  slight  decline 
in  population.  Cities  across  the  country  are 
also  grappling  with  mounting  numbers  of 
automobiles,  a  physical  and  fiscal  nuisance, 
although  their  mass  is  minuscule  in  the 
total  waste  picture. 

"Half  the  communities  In  this  country 
with  populations  of  2,500  or  more."  said  Wes- 
ley Gilbertson,  the  flrst  Federal  Solid  Wastes 
Program  director,  "are  not  doing  even  a  min- 
imally Job  of  solid  waste  collection  and  dis- 
posal." 

ONLY   A   PARTIAL    ANSWER 

Once  community  trash  could  be  disposed 
of  simply  by  dumping  it  on  the  outskirts  of 
town  or  burning  it.  Now  with  cities  growing, 
outskirts  have  become  fewer  and  farther 
away. 

And  incineration  can  only  be  a  partial  an- 
swer, because  of  the  20  per  cent  ash  residue, 
the  large  volume  of  noncombustibles  and  air 
pollution  problems. 

So,  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  the 
cry  Is  going  up  that  cities  are  running  out 
of  disposal  space.  A  year's  rubbish  from  10.- 
000  persons  covers  an  acre  of  ground  seven 
feet  deep. 

Philadelphia  has  been  short  of  space  for 
years  and  has  had  to  shift  largely  to  incin- 
eration. But  it  now  Is  near  the  end  of  its 
rope  because  of  incinerator  obsolescence  aiid 
high  replacement  costs. 

New  York  City  has  been  using  up  many 
acres  of  dumping  space  a  year,  with  little 
space  left.  Even  Tucson.  Ariz.,  surrounded  by 
desert,  estimates  that  It  will  run  out  of  dis- 
posal space  within  the  next  three  years. 

The  problem  Is  economic.  Close-in  urban 
land  has  become  too  valuable  for  dumping: 
other  local  dump  sites  are  too  far  away  be- 
cause of  trucking  costs.  And  costs  are  rising. 

Boston's  refuse  collection  costs  Jumped  last 
year  from  $2.6-million  to  $3.9-mllllon  Just 
because  of  payroll  Increases.  New  York  City's 
sanitation  department,  concerned  primarily 
with  solid  wastes,  hsts  14.000  workers,  and 
its  budget  has  climbed  to  nearly  $150-million 
a  year. 

In  Milwaukee,  annual  rubbish-removal 
charges  for  a  household  have  risen  in  a  dec- 
ade from  $26.40  to  (35.25.  Albuquerque's  rate 
went  up  from  $30  to  $36  this  year.  In  Port- 
land, Oreg.,  the  monthly  rate  goes  from  $2 
to  $2.25  next  month. 

ALTERNATIVE    SYSTEMS    SOUGHT 

These  trends  have  touched  off  a  scramble 
for  alternative  refuse  disposal  systems  some- 
where in  the  range  of  present  costs. 

The  average  community  outlay  for  refuse 
collection  and  disposal,  according  to  a  sur- 
vey made  in  1968  by  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice's Solid  Wastes  Program,  Is  $6.80  a  person 
a  year. 

But  in  some  Washington  suburbs,  house- 
hold rates  run  as  high  as  $46.20  a  year.  New 
York  City  figures  it  costs  $30  to  dispose  of 
a  ton  of  trash. 

San  Francisco,  where  the  current  house- 
hold charge  is  $22  a  year,  is  planning  to 
ship  its  refuse  375  miles  by  railroad  to  a 
desert  disposal  area  in  Lassen  County. 

Philadelphia  is  clost:  to  completing  an  ar- 
rangement for  railroading  Its  rubbish  to  dis- 
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tent  abandoned  mln«  pit*.  Chicago  la  con- 
•tdertoc  a  a50-mll«  haul. 

Milwaukee  haa  a  rail-haul  plan,  but  haa 
not  been  able  to  find  an  amenable  dlspoeal 
locality.  Philadelphia  figures  It  now  coeta 
about  97.50  a  ton  to  get  rid  of  refuae  by  In- 
cineration: under  the  railroad  plan  It  would 
pay  a  contractor  only  96.36  a  txjn. 

Chicago  and  Detroit  are  experimenting 
with  trash  compaction  Into  blocks;  Japa- 
nese reaearchers  say  that  the  blocks  can  be 
used  as  building  materials. 

Pneumatic  tube  waste-dispensing  systems 
have  been  tried  In  Europe,  and  the  Walt  Dis- 
ney organization  Is  planning  such  equipment 
for  Ita  new  Florida  development. 

Some  organizations  have  been  working  on 
ways  of  macerating  household  trash,  In  a 
device  like  a  garbage  grinder,  and  forcing 
It  In  liquefied  form  to  treatment  centers. 
However,  this  would  take  care  of  only  part  of 
a  community's  waste. 

Similarly,  there  has  been  a  lot  of  talk 
lately  about  devising  more  easily  destructible 
packaging,  particularly  bottles  and  cans. 
But  If  all  packaging  were  abolished  complete- 
ly. It  would  reduce  the  waste  load  only  about 
It  per  oaat. 

■  ~  •      BACK    r  AaOS    STUDIXD 

Despite  all  the  quests  for  solutions,  some 
experta  believe  that  the  moat  serviceable 
ahort-range  answer  may  lie  In  cities  back 
yards. 

Around  75  per  cent  of  the  nation's  traah,  by 
tonnage,  still  goes  to  open  dumps,  with  about 
15  per  cent  going  Into  Incinerators. 

The  Public  Health  Service  found  that  M 
percent  of  the  dumps  and  75  per  cent  of  the 
Incinerators  were  Inadequate  in  respect  to 
sanitation  and  polluatlon  and  termed  this 
"a  national  disgrace." 

Only  5  per  cent  of  refuse  is  disposed  of  by 
the  "sanitary  landfill"  method.  In  which  each 
day's  deposit  Is  covered  with  six  inches  or 
more  of  compacted  dirt,  making  It  rodent- 
proof  and  odorless.  The  process,  according  to 
the  Public  Health  Service.  In  a  typical  situa- 
tion coeta  only  $1.27  a  ton.  against  99  cents 
for  obnoxious  dumping. 

NO     SIlfPLZ     SOLUTION 

There  is  no  simple  answer  to  the  nation's 
refuse  problem  experts  say,  because  It  Is  a 
composite  of  myriad  problems  that  hinge  on 
local  economics. 

These  can  vary  greatly  even  In  different 
sections  of  the  same  city.  In  New  York,  scrap 
metal  contractors  pay  the  city  from  21  cents 
to  $4.09  to  pick  up  abandoned  automobiles 
in  the  Bronx,  Brooklyn,  Queens  and  Staten 
laland. 

In  Manhattan,  because  of  logistic  dllB- 
•uIUm,  they  pay  nothing. 

Acfoaa  the  country,  scrap  metal  price* 
vary  sharply,  depending  on  transportation 
and  the  nearness  of  metal  works. 

If  BCllwaukee  could  find  a  disposal  area. 
It  Is  estimated  that  railroad  removal  would 
ooat  from  $6.46  to  $6.23  a  ton.  $2  less  than 
Its  present  dumping  and  Incineration  system. 

Tet  Denver  backed  off  from  a  plan  to  haul 
Ita  trash  by  train  75  miles  to  a  point  near 
Colorado  Springs  because  estimates  were  that 
within  a  decade  It  would  cost  $419,000  more 
than  local  disposal. 

Apart  from  such  variables,  the  queet  for 
new  disposal  methods  starts  from  the  most 
disorderly  of  economic  bases.  Acroaa  the 
country,  trash  systems  have  evolved  from  the 
primitive  town  dump,  and  there  is  no  unl- 
fonnlty  or  consistency  in  methods  or 
financing. 

Roughly  half  the  nation's  refuse  collec- 
tion Is  by  public  agencies  and  half  by  pri- 
vate collectors,  either  franchised  or  dealing 
directly  with  customers. 

In  many  places,  householders  are  billed 
specifically  for  the  service;  in  others  the 
service  is  Oiutnced  from  general  tax  funds. 

Sometimes  the  charge  is  calciUated  at  coat; 
sometimes  It  is  pegged  to  yield  a  profit.  Some- 
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tlmea  the  service  is  given  below  cost  with  the 
differential  coming  from  taxes.  The  proflts  of 
franchised  collectors  may  or  may  not  be  sub- 
ject to  regular  public  scrutiny. 

iNarricimcT  founb 

Thus.  In  many  cases  citizens  have  little 
way  of  knowing  whether  they  are  getting 
their  money's  worth  and  whether  the  ooet  of 
an  alternative  system  would  be  justified. 

Inefficient  approaches  to  waste  disposal  are 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

"Most  of  what  is  wrong  with  solid  waste 
nxanagement  In  the  United  States."  says  one 
official,  "can  be  attributed  to  fragmenting 
responsibility  down  to  small  political  Juris- 
dictions which  lack  sufficient  resources  for 
the  job.  " 

In  Los  Angeles  County.  70  communities 
share  rubbish  collecting  depots  and  disposal 
sites.  But  elsewhere  in  California.  Federal 
researchers  found  one  area  where  80  public 
agencies  were  running  70  separate  disposal 
systems. 

The  hazy  economics  of  some  municipal 
systems,  experts  have  obsefved,  provide  a 
field  day  for  officials  and  agencies  to  Juggle 
funds — not  necessarily  into  their  own  pock- 
ets, but  to  the  detriment  of  efficient  refuse 
disposal. 

What  Is  being  done  about  the  waste  prob- 
lem nationally? 

Congress  got  the  word  on  the  Impending 
waste  glut  as  far  back  as  1985  and  passed 
the  Solid  Waste  DUposal  Act.  It  gave  the 
Public  Health  Service  primary  resp>onsibll- 
ity  for  a  program  of  research  and  technical 
assistance  and  matching  grants  to  states  and 
localities  to  help  In  the  development  of  dis- 
posal programs. 

Moat  of  these  states  have  availed  them- 
selves of  these  grants,  the  average  being 
about  $50,000.  But  total  appropriations  for 
the  solid  waste  program  have  remained  leas 
than  $20-milllon  a  year. 

NO  cvax-Aixa  rouNO 
While  much  valuable  baalc  Information 
has  been  amassed — (nobody  knew  anything 
about  the  national  waste  dlspoeal  picture 
before)  — and  a  number  of  experimental  proj- 
ects launched,  the  program  haa  not  yet  come 
up  with  any  cure-alla. 

The  general  line  of  thinking  Is  that,  as 
with  air  and  water  pollution,  each  area  will 
have  to  work  out  a  solution  fitted  to  local 
circumstances  and  that  waste  collection  and 
dlspoeal  will  have  to  be  handled  reglonaUy, 
with  localities  pooling  efforts. 

Ultimately,  coping  with  solid  waste,  it  is 
believed,  should  be  part  of  an  Integrated 
system  covering  also  liquid  and  gaseous 
effluents. 

"One  of  the  most  significant  Items  of 
progresa."  says  Richard  D.  Vaugban.  current 
director  of  the  Solid  Wastes  Program,  "Is 
that  state  budgets  are  starting  to  show  spe- 
cific items  for  waste  disposal  work. 

"There  is  public  concern  about  this,  where 
three  years  ago  there  wasn't  any." 

Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskle.  the  Maine 
Democrat  has  foatered  basic  water  pollu- 
tion legislation,  has  turned  his  attention  to 
solid  waste  and  has  a  bill  pending  that  would 
Increase  financing  of  the  solid  waste  pro- 
gram tenfold,  to  a  level  of  more  than  $200- 
mllUon  a  year. 

Seemingly  there  are  only  two  things  that 
can  be  done  with  rubbish — burn  It  or  bury 
it,  in  the  ground  or  In  the  ocean. 

But  there  is  an  often  overlooked  third  pos- 
sibility, and  some  scienttste  think  it  Is  the 
only  one  for  the  long  run.  That  is  to  reclaim 
refuse — to  break  it  down  into  its  main  con- 
stltuenu  for  reuse. 

That  has  been  the  dream  of  many  people, 
but  It  has  not  been  realized,  except  for  a 
small  amount  of  scrap  metal  and  paper 
salvage,  because  it  has  been  cheaper  to  pro- 
cure new  materials. 

A  number  of  ingenious  experimental  fac- 
tories for  converting  traah  Into  garden  com- 
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post  have  been  established  around  the  coun- 
try, but  moat  of  them  closed  down  beca.ue 
there  waan't  a  market  for  that  much  compost. 

CSK  AND  DiaCAkD 

So  the  nation's  economy  has  continued  on 
a  "tise-and-discard"  pattern.  But  there  cotnes 
a  point  where  the  cost  of  getting  rid  of  used 
material  gets  so  high  that  the  cost  of  reno- 
vating it  would  represent  an  economy. 

That  point  Is  already  being  approached 
with  the  commonest  commodity,  water. 

The  same  tactic  Is  even  more  applicable  to 
solid  waste.  Dirty  water,  if  not  renovated,  dis- 
poses of  Itself  one  way  or  another.  Solid  waste 
does  not;  it  Just  piles  up.  And  scientists  fore- 
see the  day  when  accumulation  of  rubbish, 
and  gases  from  its  incineration,  will  be  as 
troublesome  over  the  face  at  the  globe  as 
are  the  wastes  in  a  spacecraft. 

The  latter  are  systematically  "recycled." 
The  same  recycling  eventually  will  be  Im- 
perative with  everyday  wastes,  it  Is  felt,  and 
may  as  well  be  undertaken  soon  as  a  decisive 
answer  to  the  refuse  problem. 

A  scientific  report  prepared  for  the  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee  last  year  said: 

"It  is  now  evident  that  the  Industrial  econ- 
omy of  the  United  States  must  undergo  a 
shift  from  a  use-and-discard  approach  to  a 
closed  cycle  of  use  and  salvage,  reprocess  and 
and  retise  ...  or  else  faces  the  alternative 
of  a  congested  planet  that  haa  turned  Into 
a  polluted  trash  heap,  devoid  of  plant  and 
animal  life,  depleted  of  minerals,  with  a 
climate  Intolerable  to  man." 

Short  of  this  long-range  solution,  the  pub- 
lic is  confronted  with  some  early  large-scale 
expenditures  Just  to  get  relief  from  current 
rubbish  bugbears. 

Mr.  Vaughan  estimates  it  will  take  an  out- 
lay of  more  than  $3-mlllion  a  day — $835-mll- 
Uon  a  year — for  five  years.  Just  to  "upgrade 
existing  collection  and  disposal  practices  to 
a  satisfactory  level." 

This  la  a  sizable  sum,  but  only  a  fraction 
of  the  $4.6-bllllon  a  year  the  Public  Health 
Service  estimates  is  being  spent  to  deal  with 
all  types  of  solid  waste. 

Relief  may  be  some  tlm«  in  coming.  Frank 
Stead,  a  former  official  of  California's  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health  and  one  of  the  nation's 
leading  environmental  experts,  said  recently 
that  It  would  take  16  years  to  bring  about 
btMic  changes  in  solid  waste  management. 

"Two  years  to  convince  the  public  that  new 
concepts  will  be  successful,  four  years  to  put 
through  the  necessary  legislation  and  10  more 
years  to  put  the  changes  into  effect,"  he  said. 


ST.  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH  ABHORS 
"ARROGANCE  FROM  RAILROADS" 
CONCERNING  WATERWAYS  LEG- 
ISLATION 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

UF  Missomti 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  17.  1969 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  very 
serious  concern  is  being  expressed  up 
and  down  the  Mississippi -Ohio  River 
system  by  all  those  served  by  the  inland 
bargelines  over  the  fate  of  H.R.  8298. 
a  bill  to  modernize  the  bulk  exemption 
of  the  inland  bargelines.  Hearings  have 
just  been  completed  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Transportation  and  Aeronautics  and 
a  very  clear  record  made  of  the  public 
interest  in  approving  this  bill.  The  ICC 
has  set  July  1  as  a  deadline  at  which  time 
the  efficiencies  of  the  large  new  towboats 
will  be  handicapped  and  costs  and  rates 
artificially  increased  unless  this  bill  l.s 
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passed.  Everyone  agrees  that  this  bill  Is 
in  the  public  interest.  Virtually  the  only 
opposition  comes  from  the  raUroads. 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  on  May  28 
published  the  following  editorial  on  this 
important  mixing  rule  bill  which  I  be- 
lieve will  be  of  Interest  to  my  colleagues: 

AUtOOAMCS    FBOM    RAIUtOADS 

For  two  years  the  railroads  have,  virtually 
alone,  prevented  Congress  from  removing 
an  obsolete  and  wasteful  restriction  on  the 
water  carriage  of  freight.  The  Transportation 
Act  of  1940  stipulated  that  not  more  than 
three  commodities  exempt  from  regulation 
could  be  moved  in  a  single  tow,  and  that 
exempt  oonunodltles  could  not  be  mixed 
with  regulated  commodities  In  a  single  tow 
without  loss  of  the  exemption. 

As  tows  have  grow.-  larger  and  larger  these 
restrictions  have  become  more  and  mor^ 
senseless.  They  would  have  had  the  effect 
of  breaking  up  single  large  tows  Into  aeveral 
smaU  ones,  arbitrarily  and  at  heavUy  In- 
creased ooat.  Accordingly  for  27  years  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Interpreted 
the  "mixing  rule."  as  it  is  known,  so  as  to 
permit  sensible  operations.  Then  two  years 
ago  It  reversed  Itself,  to  the  consternation 
of  the  barge  Ir.austry. 

This  simple  matter  could  have  been  re- 
solved with  no  trouble  had  not  the  railroads 
seized  upon  It  as  a  stick  with  which  to  beat 
Congress  Into  exempting  them  from  all  rate 
controls  by  the  Interstate  Conunerce  Com- 
mission. Extensive  hearings  have  been  held 
in  Congress  and  the  House  Commerce  Com- 
mittee has  Just  completed  three  days  of  ad- 
ditional hearings.  Certainly  Congress  should 
be  able  now  to  make  up  its  mind. 

The  railroads  are  meddling  In  an  internal 
affair  of  the  bargelines  which  Is  really  none 
of  their  business.  They  are  following  a  "pub- 
lic be  damned"  policy  toward  that  large  part 
of  the  public  which  ships  and  receives  freight 
by  Inland  waterways.  How  long  will  Congress 
continue  to  go  along  with  that  arrogant  at- 
titude? 


BURN  BURSAR.  BURN 


HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  17.  1969 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  truly 
perceptive  article,  Mr.  Andrew  Rooney 
has  said  in  Life  magazine  what  I  know 
thousands  uixm  thousands  of  parents 
must  be  feeling  about  the  crisis  on  the 
college  campuses.  I  have  wondered  if 
the  college  administrators,  who  are  so 
willing  to  capitulate  to  the  demands  of  a 
militant  student  minority,  have  ever  con- 
sidered the  demands  of  the  parents  of 
the  nonviolent  student  majority.  Appar- 
ently not.  Parents  of  college  students  are 
not  expected  to  have  "rights,"  they  are 
expected  only  to  pay.  Talk  about  a  dis- 
advantaged group. 

Parents  of  college  students  are  in  that 
category  of  "forgotten  Americans"  men- 
tioned by  President  Nixon.  The  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  at  long  last,  has 
recognized  that  this  group  of  middle- 
income  citizens  must  be  heeded  and  that 
is  the  reason  behind  the  drive  for  a 
meaningful  tax  reform.  If  this  group  of 
middle-income  taxpayers  can  move  the 
Congress,  perbaps  they  can  move  the 
college  administrators  to  pay  more  heed 
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to  the  sensibilities  of  those  who  pay  the 
college  bills. 

Mr.  Rooney 's  article  follows: 
Burn  BTnaas.  Bmir 
(By   Andrew   Rooney) 

Parents,  It's  oiu-  turn.  Now  that  com- 
mencement exercises  are  getting  rid  of  all 
those  noisy  college  students,  why  don't  we 
move  in?  Let  us  seize  the  bursar's  office,  bar- 
ricade the  doors,  ransack  the  files  and  find 
out  what  the  hell  they've  done  with  our  tui- 
tion money.  Colleges  and  universities  have 
been  crying  poor  for  so  long  and  there  has 
been  so  much  talk  about  multUnlllion-dollar 
government  grants  and  private  endowments 
that  no  one  seems  to  remember  that  there 
are  several  million  of  us  breaking  our  backs 
to  scrape  together  enough  cash  to  pay  the 
bills.  The  $3,800  we  put  down  for  the  160 
days  the  child  spends  In  college  hardly  war- 
rants a  petty  cash  receipt. 

One  evening  this  spring  I  was  minding  my 
business,  watching  television,  and  my  wife 
was  minding  hers,  our  finances. 

"We  are  paying  about  $16,000  for  the  kids," 
she  said. 

"I  didn't  even  know  we  had  to  buy  them." 
I  said.  "I  thought  they  were  already  ours." 

"For  tuition,  books,  room  and  board.  Edu- 
cation," she  said. 

"My  God,"  I  said.  "Is  that  more  or  less  than 
I  make?" 

She  explained  it  all  to  me  and  It  turns  out 
we  fall  in  the  most  unfortunate  category  of 
i>U.  We  have  four  kids.  They  are  all  smart 
enough  to  get  Into  good  colleges  but  too 
dumb  for  scholarships.  I  make  too  much 
money  to  apply  for  government  help  but  not 
enough  really  to  be  able  to  pay  the  bills 
myself. 

My  big  complaint  Is  not  paying  the  money 
I  can't  afford;  it's  that  I  don't  know  what  I'm 
getting  for  what  I'm  paying.  If  the  kids  think 
the  college  establishment  leaves  them  out  of 
it,  they  ought  to  see  what  parents  get  by  way 
of  communication  from  the  Institution.  We 
have  paid  for  a  total  of  six  college  years  so 
far.  and  we  still  have  ten  to  go.  In  that  time 
we  have  heard  from  two  colleges  about  five 
times.  Three  of  the  letters  were  notices  that 
we  were  late  with  the  money  and  would  have 
to  pay  a  $12  penalty  fee,  two  were  Invitations 
to  Parents'  Weekend. 

The  fact  Is,  the  schools  are  saving  their 
stamp  money  to  use  on  money-raising  mall 
for  the  rest  of  our  Uvea  and  the  rest  of  the 
kids'  lives.  My  wife  and  I  both  went  to  one 
private  school  and  one  college  each.  Our  son 
has  gone  to  two  private  schools,  and  our 
three  girls  are  going  to  two  colleges.  The 
only  ones  we  don't  hear  from  are  the  two 
current  colleges.  From  the  others,  the  ones 
we're  done  with,  we  get  as  many  as  ten  pieces 
of  mall  a  week,  all  telling  us  how  much  more 
it  cost  to  educate  us  than  we  paid  them.  I 
Just  wish  some  college  would  tell  us  how 
mttch  It  does  cost  to  educate  a  kid.  I'd  be 
happy  to  pay  them  if  I  could  and  be  done 
with  It.  They  could  endow  a  chair  with  the 
money  they  save  on  stamps  for  me  alone. 

I  don't  know  where  colleges  send  report 
cards  anymore.  Not  to  the  dues-paying  par- 
ent. I  have  the  feeling  most  professors  have 
given  up  marks  that  mean  anything,  not  so 
much  from  deep-felt  principle  but  because 
they  don't  know  my  kid  from  the  50  others 
In  the  class. 

Even  more  than  a  report  card,  I'd  like 
to  see  the  professor's  class  attendance  record. 
I'd  like  to  compare  the  blue  sky  fiction  in 
the  college  catalogue  with  what  actually 
takes  place  In  a  course.  My  oldest  girl  chose 
and  was  accepted  at  a  first-class  university 
because  of  a  paragraph  In  the  catalogue 
extolling  the  virtues  of  its  Chinese  language 
studies  department.  The  catalogue  was  bet- 
ter than  the  department.  By  the  time  classes 
began,  two  of  the  five  professors  had   left, 
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two  were  on  sabbatical  and  the  fifth  was 
translating  the  Bible  from  (^nese  Into 
Sanskrit. 

If  the  professor  who  attracts  people  to  the 
coUeg*  In  the  first  place  Isn't  too  busy  con- 
sulting In  Washington  or  Isn't  on  sabbatical 
or  writing  a  book,  he  usually  finds  other 
reasons  for  not  being  in  class.  Several  times 
this  year  one  of  my  daughters  has  come 
home  for  a  long  weekend  or  early  vacation 
because,  she  said,  there  were  some  disrup- 
tions on  the  campus  and  everybody  knew 
the  professors  wouldn't  show  up  for  class. 
No  one  ever  Informed  me  or  mailed  me  a 
rebate. 

When  I  think  of  paying  someone  to  teach 
my  children,  I  think  of  him  doing  It  five  days 
a  week  for  an  hour  each  day  with  from  five 
to  30  other  students  In  the  classroom.  No  col- 
lege course  meets  more  than  three  days  a  week 
anymore.  A  typical  class  Is  more  likely  to 
meet  once  a  week  for  45  minutes  In  an  audi- 
torium with  200  in  attendance.  And  the  pro- 
fessor very  often  can't  be  there  because  of 
something. 

It  would  hurt  too  much  to  count  tip  what 
I  have  paid  for  each  classroom  hour  of  in- 
struction. I  would  guess  the  professor's  per 
head  rate  compares  favorably  with  the  fee  of 
a  brain  surgeon. 

Most  colleges  hold  classes  on  about  150  days 
days  a  year.  You  think  college  students  JiQst 
have  the  summer  off,  but  150  days  leaves  a 
lot  cf  summer  days.  Schools  open  in  October 
and  close  In  May.  We  hardly  have  time  to  get 
the  beds  made  and  the  downstairs  room 
cleaned  up  after  the  Christmas  vacation  be- 
fore the  kids  are  back  home  for  their  mid- 
semester  post-exam  break.  The  mid-semester 
break  Is  the  one  that  immediately  precedes 
the  long  spring  vacation.  That  has  been  ex- 
tended in  recent  years  because  it  takes  the 
kids  so  long  to  get  to  and  from  Aspen  or  Fort 
Lauderdale.  I'm  waiting  to  see  the  first  col- 
lege announce  a  calendar  for  the  school  year 
In  which  the  Christmas  holiday,  the  mid- 
semester  break,  and  the  spring  vacation  run 
uninterrupted  Into  an  early  closing  date 
caused  by  "trouble  on  the  campus." 

I  have  twins  who  go  to  the  same  college. 
During  their  years  at  home  we  always  felt 
vaguely  guilty  that  we  didn't  have  enough 
space  to  give  each  one  a  room  of  her  own. 
They  are  living  now  In  a  dormitory,  under 
conditions  they  could  only  have  been  pre- 
pared for  If  our  family  of  six  had  all  lived 
m  one  room  together.  The  three  roommates 
dont  flip  to  see  who  gets  the  top  bunk.  They 
flip  to  see  who  gets  out  of  bed  first  because 
there's  only  fioor  space  for  one  of  them  to  be 
oxit  of  bed  at  a  time.  For  this  lodging.  I  pay 
$600,  or  about  $4.00  a  night.  From  the  three 
occupants,  the  college  gets  $12  a  night  for  a 
room  the  Holiday  Inn  wouldn't  give  to  an  ice- 
cube maker. 

Seizing  control  of  the  bursar's  office  is  the 
only  way  that  we  parents  can  hope  to  learn 
the  truth  about  what  is  being  done  to  us.  But 
we  must  all  be  prepared  for  what  will  happen 
to  us  afterward.  As  soon  as  our  sit-in  ends, 
we  will  all  get  bills  from  the  colleges,  charg- 
ing us  rent  for  the  time  we  spent  there. 


WE  HAVE  3  OR  4  YEARS 


HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  17.  1969 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
too  aware  of  the  calamity  that  has  struck 
the  Santa  Barbara  area  of  the  west 
coast.  The  undersea  oil  leak  there  has 
fouled  miles  of  *he  areas  most  beauti- 
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fill  befu:he8,  smd  the  damage  it  h&s 
caused  to  the  ecology  of  the  region  Is 
incalculable.  Now  we  are  told  that  the 
only  solution  to  the  problem  is  to  con- 
tinue pumping  oil  out  of  this  reservoir — 
a  process  that  may  take  up  to  20  years 
before  all  the  oil  Is  gone. 

The  message  is  clear :  The  experts  who 
can  find  this  undersea  oil.  and  drill  for 
it.  are  at  a  loss  when  it  comes  to  stop- 
ping it. 

In  my  own  area  of  New  England,  these 
same  experts  are  eagerly  eyeing  the  un- 
dersea terrain  for  signs  of  oil  deposits. 
Within  3  or  4  years,  some  estimate,  oil 
drilling  will  begin  in  that  area — and 
the  prospect  of  a  tragedy  like  that  which 
hit  Santa  Barbara  is  now  looming  in 
Cape  Cods  future.  That  is.  unless  we  do 
something  now  to  prevent  it.  Or  will  it 
take  a  layer  of  oil  on  the  Cape  Cod  Na- 
tional Seashore  before  we  take  action' 

The  Falmouth  Enterprise  recently  ran 
an  editorial  on  this  very  subject  Their 
eommsnts  were  so  cogent  and  perceptive 
that  I  felt  they  deserved  a  wider  circula- 
tion, and  it  is  with  tihat  in  mind  that  I 
commend  the  following  editorial  to  your 
attention 

We  Have  3  nR  4  Years 

It  Is  almost  certain  that  commercial  pe- 
troleum will  be  found  on  the  North  Atlantic 
continental  shelf,  according  to  the  New  Eng- 
land Marine  Resources  Information  Pro- 
gram at  the  University  of  Rhode  Island's 
Graduate  School  of  Oceanography 

A  spokesman  for  the  federal  government 
said  actual  drilling  miv  be  three  nr  r(Jiir 
years  away. 

Meanwhile  out   on   the  West  Coast 

The  undersea  gusher  that  erupted  Jan  28. 
drenching  the  Santa  Barbara  beaches  with 
sticky,  black  oil.  has  dwindled,  but  there 
Is  a  steady  small  leakage  of  oil  Bulldozers, 
trucks,  rakes  and  shovels  labor  week  in  and 
week  out  to  keep  80  mllea  of  resort  beach 
superflclally  clean. 

The  oil  companies  that  fouled  the  Santa 
Barbara  beaches  paid  for  regional  newspa- 
per ads  asserting  cheerfully  that  "Santa 
Barbara  Is  As  Enjoyable  Today  As  Last  Year." 

"It  simply  Is  not  true.  "  said  the  Santa 
Barbara  newspaper  There  are  many  days 
when  oil  or  oily  debris  makes  bathing  or 
strolling  along  some  beaches  unpleasant  Our 
tourist  promotion  must  be  fair  and  candid. 
We  must  be  concerned  not  Just  for  the  cur- 
rent year's  business  volume,  profits  and  tax 
returns,   but  for  those  of   coming  decades  " 

The  experts  have  been  trying  to  figure  out 
what  to  do  about  the  continuing  oil  leak 
The  best  answer  they  have  come  up  with  so 
far  Is  to  keep  on  pumping  until  this  |x>cket 
of  oil  is  emptied.  They  admit  that  this  pocket 
may  be  connected  with  other  pockets  and  it 
may  take  20  years  to  empty  the  leaking  oil 
reservoir.  So  much  for  the  ability  of  the  oil 
companies  to  cope  with  ruinous  accidents. 

And  In  the  meantime  they  are  discovering 
that  there  are  no  laws  to  protect  the  public 
from  pollution  and  ruination  of  the  offshore 
waters. 

"Here  Is  perhaps  the  most  aggravated  case 
of  water  pollution  In  the  country  today." 
said  one  conservationist  "Everybody's 
against  water  pollution  Yet  nothing  Is  being 
done  about  this." 

The  New  York  Times  commented:  "Suits 
have  been  filed,  but  litigation  obviously  Is  a 
poor  remedy;  citizens  could  smother  In  pol- 
lution before  the  questions  are  finally  ad- 
judicated." 

And  on  these  shores  we  apparently  have 
three  or  four  years  to  brace  for  the  coming 
of  the  oil  rigs. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

DISCOVER  FLYING  CAMPAIGN  EM- 
PHASIZES IMPORTANCE  OF  GEN- 
ERAL AVIATION  IN  US  TRANS- 
PORTATION SYSTEM 


June  17,  1969 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OP    KANSAS 

IN    IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  17.  1969 

Mr  SHRIVER  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  month  of  Jime  a  nationwide  cam- 
paign called  "Discover  Flying"  is  reach- 
ing a  climax.  The  general  aviation  indus- 
try has  united  with  one  voice  in  an  effort 
aimed  at  stimulating  interest  in,  and 
knowledge  of,  general  aviation's  role  in 
the  total  transportation  system. 

Some  55  companies  have  donated  time, 
money,  and  talent  to  help  inform  the 
nonflying  public. 

This  is  an  industry  with  a  $5  billion  di- 
rect and  indirect  impact  on  the  economy, 
with  126.000  airplanes  and  700,000  pilots 
flying  close  to  4  billion  miles  each  year  in 
and  out  of  10.000  airports.  Every  day 
there  are  65,000  general  aviation  flights 
General  aviation  accounts  for  between 
one-third  and  one-half  of  all  the  people 
traveling  in  intercity  air  transportation. 

Recent  studies  reveal  that  general 
aviation  activities  in  1967  accounted  for 
$2  2  billion  of  the  total  U.S.  gross  na- 
tional product,  and  by  1980  this  figure 
will  reach  S7  1  billion,  an  Increase  of  over 
222  percent. 

America  has  led  the  world  in  flying, 
starting  with  the  Wright  brothers  his- 
toric flight  at  Kitty  Hawk,  N.C.,  in  1903. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  United  States 
continue  its  leadership  in  aviation. 

In  this  regard,  I  am  proud  to  represent 
a  congressional  district  which  has  con- 
tributed so  much  to  America's  aviation 
leadership.  Fifty -six  percent  of  the 
commercial  aircraft  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  are  produced  by  Beech, 
Cessna,  and  Lear  Jet.  all  located  in 
Wichita.  Kans. — the  air  capital  of  the 
world.  Of  the  Nations  eight  leading 
business-private  aircraft  firms,  these 
three  account  for  about  70  percent  of  the 
total  dollar  sales. 

Boeing  Airplane  Co  s  Wichita  division 
also  plays  an  Important  role  in  military 
and  commercial  aviation. 

Mr  Speaker,  It  Is  appropriate  that  as 
the  Discover  Plying  campaign  reaches  its 
peak  that  we  recognize  the  impact  of 
general  aviation  upon  our  lives  and  our 
economy  In  the  years  ahead,  general 
aviation  will  play  an  increasingly  im- 
portant part  in  the  Nation's  transporta- 
tion system. 

In  planning  for  the  future,  general 
aviation  and  the  way  it  fits  into  the 
total  scheme  of  transportation  of  peo- 
ple and  things  must  be  given  fair  con- 
sideration. 

Yesterday,  President  Nixon  In  his  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  on  the  future  of  air 
transportation  recognized  general  avi- 
ations role.  He  proposed  $25  million  in 
grants  in  fiscal  1970  to  aid  in  the  de- 
velopment of  airfields  used  solely  by  gen- 
eral aviation 

The  Presidents  message  encompassed 
other    important    recommendations    de- 


signed to  improve  the  safety  and  con- 
venience of  air  travel  for  the  American 
people. 

The  administration's  recommendations 
provide  the  basis  from  which  adequate, 
equitable,  and  appropriate  legislative  ac- 
tion can  evolve. 

No  area  of  activity  Is  more  vital  to 
the  national  well-being  than  transporta- 
tion. Our  economic,  social,  and  techni- 
cal progress  moves  forward  through 
transportation,  on  the  surface  and  in  the 
air. 

Americas  superior  strength  in  air 
transportation  Is  solidly  based  on  the 
broad  capabilities  of  the  126,000  aircraft 
in  general  aviation,  the  2,300  commercial 
airliners,  and  her  38,000  militai-y 
planes — as  well  as  the  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  men  and  women  who  are 
engaged  in  production,  maintenance, 
operational  support,  and  piloting  of  the 
aircraft. 

The  Discover  Flying  campaign  is  a 
well-conceived  and  valuable  method  of 
informing  the  public  of  one  of  America's 
great  assets — the  general  aviation  indus- 
ti-y. 

EXPRESSION  OF  NEED 


HON.  RICHARD  BOILING 

or  mssotnu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  17,  1969 

Mr.  BOLT.TNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  Comput- 
er World  in  its  Issue  of  June  11,  1969, 
discussed  in  an  editorial  the  compelling 
need  for  providing  the  Congress  with 
current,  comprehensive  information  in 
order  that  we  may  better  fulfill  our  re- 
sponsibilities. In  the  course  of  the  edi- 
torial, It  focuses  on  a  praiseworthy  objec- 
tive established  by  Representative  Wil- 
liam S.  MooRHEAD.  It  quite  properly  pays 
tribute  to  Representative  Moorhead's 
succinct  statement  of  the  need  and  the 
problem.  It  follows: 

Expression  or  Need 

Rep  William  S.  Moorhead's  recent  descrip- 
tion of  what  Congress  needs  also  defines 
Congress'  Information  problem.  "What  we 
need,"  he  said,  "Is  somebody  with  the  ca- 
pability to  respond  to  Congress,  and  to  say, 
In  our  opinion  the  question  and  the  Judg- 
ment factor  Is  this,  or  Is  that.'  " 

The  capability  to  respond:  the  capability 
to  locate  a  question:  the  capability  to  locate 
a  Judgment  factor. 

Quite  a  need.  No  wonder  that  Rep  Jack 
Brooks,  who  Is  a  practical  man  now  very 
well  versed  In  the  realities  of  the  data  proc- 
essing situation,  commented  that  the  proj- 
ect of  computerizing  Congress  Is  a  long  term 
one,  and  the  thrust  Is  a  long  way  off. 

Yet  Moorhead's  comments  should  not  be 
underestimated.  He  stated  the  need — and 
the  need  Is  genuine.  He  did  not  state  that  the 
need  should  t>e  fulfilled  by  a  computer  sys- 
tem. He  understood  that  point  so  clearly 
that  he  accepted  the  role  of  computers  In 
the  provision  of  this  vital  service.  He  also 
understood  that  a  person  would  probably 
also  be  Involved. 

The  day  we  can  come  near  to  designing  the 
system  Moorhead  describes  Is  far  off.  Our 
attempt  nowadays  are  faltering  steps  along 
the  way.  Yet  they  are  movement,  and  they 
are  movement  In  the  right  direction.  Some- 
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day  when,  someone  will  make  another  step 
forward  In  this  direction. 

Hopefully  when  be  does  so,  someone  'wlU 
recognize  It  as  a  step  forward  and  will  see 
that  It  oomM  Into  fruition  and  gets  the 
support  that  is  needed. 

In  rounding  up  support  for  the  right  step, 
he  may  think  of  Rep.  Moorhead's  remarks. 
For  they  can  be  used  as  a  target,  or  as  a 
test  of  whether  the  new  Idea  Is  really  a  step 
forward,  and  not  a  step  back.  They  can  help 
us  discriminate  the  useful  from  the  use- 
less, and  perhaps  from  the  worse-than-use- 
less. 

Computer  systems,  no  less  than  men,  need 
targets  at  which  to  elm.  Our  thanks  to 
Moorhead  for  giving  us  a  good — If  currently 
vinattalnable — target. 


SDS  PICKS  CHICAGO  FOR 
ITS   CONVENTION 


HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  17,  1969 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
time  ago  I  brought  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  number  of  documents 
which  were  being  distributed  by  the 
radical  Students  for  a  Democratic  So- 
ciety. In  my  remarks  at  that  time  I  noted 
the  fact  that  these  anarchists  would  more 
properly  be  called  the  "Students  for  the 
Destruction  of  a  Democratic  Society"  and 
that  their  activities  were  a  threat  to  all 
segments  of  our  society.  Recent  weeks 
have  seen  a  rising  awareness  of  the  in- 
tention of  this  group  to  invade  and  de- 
stroy not  only  our  Institutions  of  higher 
education,  but  also  factories  and  even 
our  high  schools. 

It  was  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure, 
therefore,  that  I  noted  in  last  Thursday's 
Washington  Post  that  this  organization 
had  been  refused  the  facilities  of  every 
college  and  university  which  it  had  ap- 
proached in  cormection  with  a  site  for 
its  1969  convention.  Moreover,  it  would 
appear  that  every  other  meetingplace 
which  it  had  attempted  to  obtain  also 
refused  Its  services.  To  me,  this  refusal 
to  allow  this  organization  to  be  legiti- 
mized by  offering  it  the  use  of  facilities 
which  are  supported  by  the  society  they 
are  trying  to  destroy  is  praiseworthy.  I 
wish  to  congratulate  the  people  who  re- 
fused to  aid  this  group;  and  I  commend 
the  article  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  12,  1969) 

SDS  Picks  Chicago  tor  Its  Convkntion 

Chicago,  June  II  (UPI) . — The  radical  Stu- 
dents for  a  Democratic  Society,  barred  from 
holding  Its  1989  convention  on  campuses 
throughout  the  Nation,  announced  today  It 
will  hold  the  meeting  in  Chicago  beginning 
June  18. 

"We  don't  want  any  trouble,  and  If  there 
is  any  It  will  be  caused  by  Mayor  Daley  and 
his  fascist  pig  police,"  Bemardlne  Dohm,  an 
SDS  national  secretary,  said  In  a  news  con- 
ference. 

Chicago  was  the  site  last  August  of  bloody 
clashes  between  police  and  demonstrators 
during  the  Democratic  National  Convention. 

Another  national  secretary,  Michael  Klon- 
8ky,  said  be  expected  ISOO  delegates  to  show 
up  for  the  convention.  He  said  the  meeting 
would  be  held  in  private  faollltlea,  possibly 
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on  a  campus.  Three  sites  are  under  considera- 
tion, he  said. 

A  spokesman  for  Daley  said  he  knew  of  no 
special  provisions  the  city  would  make  for 
the  convention.  A  Police  Department  spokes- 
man bad  no  comment  on  the  selection. 

The  SDS*  quest  for  a  convention  site  has 
been  difficult. 

Klonsky  said  his  organization  had  been 
refused  by  at  least  37  colleges  and  univer- 
sities and  by  at  least  25  meeting  halls,  parks 
and  camps. 

A  poll  by  United  Press  International  today 
showed  that  college  administrators  had  re- 
jected the  convention  for  reasons  ranging 
from  a  laclt  of  space  to  a  frank  statement 
that  the  SDS  was  bent  on  destroying  Amer- 
ican education  and  had  no  place  on  their 
campus. 


STATEMENT  ON  "THE  CASE  FOR 
THE  ONE -BANK  HOLDING  COM- 
PANY" 
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HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  17,  1969 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  sometime  in  the  next 
month  or  so.  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  may  report  the  one-bank 
holding  company  bill,  and  that  the 
House  may  then  have  a  chance  to  con- 
sider it. 

While,  along  with  other  Members.  I 
am  engaged  in  studying  the  measure  and 
have  as  yet  made  no  judgment  upon  my 
position  with  regard  to  it,  I  have  recently 
noted  an  article  in  the  May  15  issue  of 
Fortune  magazine  entitled  "The  Case  for 
the  One-Bank  Holding  Company"  by 
Sanford  Rose.  Since  this  article  provides 
a  considerable  amount  of  background  in- 
formation about  the  operation  of  one- 
bank  holding  companies,  that  it  might 
be  helpful  to  Members  in  their  consid- 
eration, I  am  including  the  article  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

The  Case  for  the  One-Bank  Holding 

COMPANT 

( By  Sanford  Rose  i 

Since  the  siunmer  of  1968.  banks  In  grow- 
ing numbers  have  been  asking  their  attor- 
neys to  split  them  In  two.  Where  once  just 
a  bank  stood,  now  there  Is  a  bank  and  atop 
that  a  one-bank  holding  company.  The  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank  has  become  a  subsidiary  of 
the  New  Chase  Manhattan  Corp.,  Continental 
Illinois  Bank  is  now  a  unit  of  ConUl  Corp., 
and  Morgan  Guaranty  is  now  under  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Co.,  Inc.  More  than  a  hundred 
institutions,  with  close  to  a  third  of  the 
nation's  deposits,  have  so  far  indulged  in  this 
bit  of  organizational  fission.  Including 
twenty-one  of  those  on  FORTUNE'S  list  of 
the  fifty  largest  commercial  banks. 

The  aim  Is  freedom  to  diversify  into  fields 
now  closed  to  banks  by  court  rulings  and 
government  regulators.  For  most  banks,  this 
freedom  would  be  used  to  create  a  sort  of 
supermarket  of  financial  services,  free  of  all 
geographical  fetters.  A  few  banks  have  the 
far  grander  dream  of  entering  manufactur- 
ing and  commerce.  If  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion has  Its  way,  the  banks  may  get  freedom 
to  expand  Into  other  financial  activities  but 
win  be  walled  oS  from  nonfinancial  fields. 
If  Representative  Wright  Patman  gets  his 
way,  banks  will  be  restricted  to  what  is  now 
viewed  as  "banking,"  i.e.,  the  holding-com- 
pany exercise  will  have  gained  them  nothing 


Under  present  laws — the  laws  that  both 
the  Administration  and  Patman  are  trying 
to  change — the  opportunities  presented  by 
the  one-bank  holding  company  are  virtually 
limitless.  The  underlying  bank  continues  to 
be  regulated,  but  the  overhanging  holding 
company  is  an  unregulated  business,  iree  to 
launch  Into  any  activity  except  the  securi- 
ties business.  (The  Olass-Steagall  Act  bars 
any  bank  affiliate  from  becoming  a  securities 
dealer.)  The  holding  company  can  thus  buy 
a  steel  mill  or  a  bowling  alley  Just  as  easily 
as  It  can  an  Insurance  firm  or  a  lactorlng 
company. 

One-bank  holding  companies  have  been 
around  for  over  a  hundred  years.  But  they 
have  typically  been  small-town  affairs:  the 
local  kingpin  owned  the  town  bank,  the  lum- 
ber company,  the  general  store,  etc..  through 
the  family  holding  company.  When  Congress 
decided  to  regulate  bank  holding  companies 
In  1956,  It  knew  of  these  small  companies 
and,  determining  that  they  were  doing  no 
harm,  specifically  exempted  one-bank  hold- 
ing companies  from  regulation.  A  bank  hold- 
ing company  was  defined  In  the  1956  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  as  one  owning  25  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  voting  shares  of  at  least 
two  banks.  Congress  clearly  did  not  foresee 
that  big  banks  In  major  cities  would  some- 
day turn  themselves  into  one-bank  holding 
companies.  Nor  did  it  foresee  the  recent  rise 
of  conglomerates,  many  of  which  iire  in- 
terested in  owning  banks. 

THE  VIEW  FROM   NIGHTMARE   ALLEf 

The  prospect  of  august  banking  institu- 
tions rushing  into  unregulated  businesses, 
many  of  which  have  relatively  thin  capital 
resources,  disturbs  a  lot  of  people  and  raises 
the  specter  of  all  sorts  of  abuses.  The  bank. 
It  is  said,  might  exercise  favoritism  in  lend- 
ing funds  to  its  sister  organizations  within 
the  holding  company.  Even  worse,  to  ward  off 
the  failure  of  one  of  these  new  ventures,  the 
holding  company  might  raid  the  bank's  re- 
sources— including  both  its  capital  and  Its 
presumably  sacrosanct  deposits.  Nor  do  the 
nightmarish  visions  cease  there.  Some  wor- 
riers see  a  linkup  between  banking  and  com- 
merce as  a  threat  to  the  free-enterprise 
system.  According  to  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury David  Kennedy,  unless  the  government 
moves  quickly  to  forestall  such  tleups,  "we 
would  find  ourselves  in  a  structure  domi- 
nated by  some  fifty  to  seventy-flve  huge  cen- 
ters of  economic  and  financial  power— each 
of  which  would  consist  of  a  corporate  con- 
glomerate controlling  a  large  bank  .or  a 
multlbillion-doUar  bank  controlling  a 'large 
nonfinancial  conglomerate."  Some  Adminis- 
tration spokesmen  have  suggetsed  that  the 
U.S.  economy  might  come  to  be  dominated 
by  something  akin  to  the  zalbatsu^the 
giant  banking-industry  combinations  that 
dominate  the  Japanese  econcwny. 

To  combat  these  and  other  alleged 
dangers,  the  Nixon  Administration  has  pro- 
posed legislation  that  would  put  all  bank 
holding  companies — one  or  "miUtl" — under 
a  revised  Bank  Holding  Company  Act.  All 
will  be  restricted  to  financially  related  busi- 
nesses (except  for  those  in  other  enterprises 
as  of  mld-1968,  which  would  get  "grand- 
father" protection).  It  will  be  the  responsi- 
bUlty  of  the  Federal  Reserve  and  Us  sister 
regulatory  agencies,  the  FDIC  and  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  to  decide  which 
businesses  are  Indeed  financially  related— 
and  their  decisions  must  be  unanimous. 

Reactions  to  the  Administration's  bill  are 
anything  but  unanimous.  The  position  taken 
by  Representative  Patman,  and  by  some 
other  Congressmen  who  have  traditionally 
been  suspicious  of  "big  eastern  bankers."  is 
that  the  proposed  law  is  a  ruse.  True,  it  would 
keep  banks  out  of  commerce  and  industry 
and  put  their  other  financially  related  busi- 
nesses under  regulation    Bvit  the  Congress- 
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nMn  are  nuplclous.  Tbey  stupect  that  the 
Administration  la  Indudnc  banker*  to  aup- 
port  lt«  bill  by  pmcnlalng  to  enoourag*  p«r- 
mlMlve  appUcatloo  of  tbe  law,  to  the  benefit 
of  the  big  banka  and  the  detriment  of  the 


The  bankers'  position  on  the  bill  la  ambiv- 
alent. On  the  one  hand,  they  are  somewhat 
unhappy  about  a  provision  under  which  ex- 
pansion Into  Onandally  related  business 
would  require  the  unanimous  agreement  of 
the  three  regulatory  agencies.  Including  the 
Fed,  which  has  been  most  unfriendly  at 
times.  But  they  are  overjoyed  at  another  pro- 
vision that  would  protect  them  from  con- 
glomerate take-overs.  In  the  past  year  and  a 
half  about  twenty  banks,  with  deposits  of 
close  to  •a.4  billion,  have  succumbed  to 
tenders  from  nonbank  corporations.  In  Peb- 
ruary.  1969,  the  banking  community  got  Its 
severest  Jolt  when  Leasco  Data  Processing 
made  an  effort  to  acquire  the  Chemical  Bank, 
the  nation's  sixth-largest  bank.  Though  the 
effort  was  beaten  off  by  pressure  from  the 
banking  community  (one  might  say  "their 
reaction  was  Chemical"),  the  community 
~  hasat  stopped  quaking. 

The -conglomerates,  of  course,  deplore  this 
aspect  of  the  legislation.  From  their  stand- 
point, the  Treasury's  effort  to  maintain  the 
barriers  between  banking  and  commerce  Just 
looks  like  protecting  the  inefficient — I.e.,  the 
Inefldent  bank. 

THX      KND      OF      A      COZT      RXUkTTOItSHir 

The  real  point  Is  that  the  nation  can  ben- 
efit from  the  formation  of  one-bank  holding 
companies.  There  are.  for  one  thing,  definite 
efBclendee  that  could  be  realised  by  financial 
supermarkets  operating  on  a  nationwide 
basis.  Certainly  there  ts  great  inefficiency  In 
the  present  pattern.  In  which  financial  serv- 
Icee  are  fragmented  among  many  Institu- 
tions, and  the  nation's  13.488  banks — 85  per- 
cent of  which  have  leas  than  $25  million  In 
deposits — are  geographically  restricted  by 
branch-banking  laws.  Furthermore,  the  ma- 
jor fears,  particularly  fears  for  the  safety  of 
deposits,  are  based  upon  Ignorance  of  the 
many  legal  and  regulatory  safeguards  that 
already  exist.  Even  a  linkup  between  bank- 
ing and  Industry  Is  not  as  dangerous  as  It 
appears.  There  are  some  risks,  to  be  sure,  but 
the  Treasury's  talk  of  zalbatsu-Uke  conglom- 
erates Is  more  scary  than  relevant,  and  It 
simply  overlooks  the  existence  of  antitrust 
laws.  On  the  whole,  the  good  In  bank-Indus- 
try conglomerates  outweighs  the  evil;  and 
the  potential  abuses  that  are  discernible 
could  be  controlled  by  minor  amendments  to 
existing  law. 

The  holding-company  movement  Is  the 
latest  and  most  dramatic  evidence  of  a  long, 
gradual  transformation  of  banking  from  a 
custodial  function  to  a  competitive  Indus- 
try. Until  the  IMO's  few  businessmen  ex- 
tolled competition  so  much  and  practiced  It 
so  little  as  the  average  banker.  As  one  of  the 
country's  leading  security  analysts  puts  .It: 
"The  banker  has  traditionally  gotten  his 
kicks  from  depositor  safety  and  golf  with 
other  bankers — not  from  rising  earnings  per 
share."  It  is  only  In  recent  years  that  the 
average  banker  has  focused  on  earnings  per 
share.  Concentrating  on  earnings,  however, 
risked  the  displeasure  of  the  large  depositor, 
who  was  generally  regarded  as  the  guaran- 
tor of  the  bank's  safe,  secure  existence. 

The  relationship  of  large  depositor  to 
stockholder  has  always  been  one  of  love- 
hate.  The  depositor  gives  the  bank  Its  raw 
material — money — and  In  the  past  often 
gave  H  on  a  nearly  free  basis.  In  the  form  of 
demand  deposits.  But  he  exacted  a  price.  He 
bestowed  his  demand  deposits  only  on  condi- 
tion of  heavy  capitalization  and  large  In- 
vestments In  low- yielding  government  se- 
curities. 

This  was  understandable  from  his  view- 
point. The  difference  between  a  bank's  as- 
aeu    (moatly    loana    and    invectment-gnde 
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bonds)  and  Its  liabilities  (mostly  depositors' 
money)  Is  the  stockholder's  coital,  or  net 
worth.  The  bigger  the  capital  cushion,  the 
more  leeway  there  la  for  loan  and  bond 
kMses  without  Insolvency.  And  the  more 
rlskleas  government  bonds  the  bank  holds  In 
Its  asset  portfolio,  the  more  remote  la  the 
possibility  of  serious  losses.  The  Interests 
of  the  shareholder  are  opposite.  The  larger 
the  government's  portfolio,  the  smaller  Is 
the  more  profitable  loan  [wrtfoUo.  And  the 
larger  the  ratio  of  capital  funds  to  assets, 
the  smaller  Is  the  percentage  return  per  share. 

This  conflict  Is  apt  to  be  most  clear-cut 
In  small  banks  but  can  be  real  enough  even 
In  large  ones.  For  example.  Du  Pont  classi- 
fies all  banks  with  which  It  does  business  as 
A,  B,  or  C  institutions.  The  breakdown  de- 
pends on  the  bank's  liquidity  and  capital 
adequacy,  as  measured  by  more  or  less  con- 
ventional ratios.  If  a  bank— even  a  large 
one — slips  from  an  A  to  a  B,  Du  Pont  might 
move  Its  money  to  another  Institution,  com- 
pany officials  say. 

The  regulator  always  seemed  to  side  with 
the  depositor  and  against  the  shareholder. 
He  ceaselessly  demanded  more  capital,  and 
If  not  more  capital,  more  government  bonds. 
This  was  natural;  the  regulator's  business, 
after  all,  was  depositor  safety  and  not  share- 
holder protection.  Though  allegedly  the  serv- 
ant of  the  owners,  the  bank  manager  was 
also  as  likely  as  not  to  be  found  playing 
on  the  depoidtor's  team.  It  was  generally 
easier  that  way,  partly  because  the  depositor 
had  a  bigger,  more  visible  lobby.  He  repre- 
sented concentrated  power  and  usually  sat 
on  the  bank's  board  of  directors  to  boot.  On 
the  other  hand,  bank  shareholding,  especially 
In  large  Institutions,  was  and  is  widely  dif- 
fused, with  the  typical  owner  generally  un- 
demanding. Also,  more  than  in  most  Indus- 
tries, managerial  salaries  In  banking  are 
determined  less  by  profitability  than  by  the 
sheer  size  of  the  institution. 

This  comfortable  situation  began  to 
change  about  a  decade  ago.  when  a  new 
generation  of  corporate  treasurers,  spilling 
out  of  the  business  schools  and  into  cor- 
porate offices,  recoiled  at  the  size  of  their 
companies'  interest-free  demand  deposits.  It 
made  far  more  sense  to  put  the  money  Into 
Treasury  bills  or  to  lend  it  out  through  the 
Intercorporate  paper  market  than  to  leave 
it  Idle  at  banks.  While  it  took  time  for  the 
corporate  treasurer-banker  relationship  to 
break  down.  It  did  eventually  crumble. 
Banks  found  it  increasingly  necessary  both 
to  buy  their  money  from  corporations  and 
to  compete  more  aggressively  for  consumer 
time  deposits.  This  adjustment  was  Initially 
quite  painful.  Profit  margins — measured  as 
the  realized  yield  on  loans  and  Investments 
less  Interest  payments  and  expenses — began 
to  skid,  although  the  erosion  in  most  big 
banks  was  confined  to  the  years  1961-65. 

LOOKING  AEOUND  FOB  FIXS 

The  high  cost  of  money  prompted  the 
more  venturesome  banks  to  look  into  vir- 
tually capital-free  areas  of  potential  busi- 
ness—areas In  which  compensation  was  not 
in  rates  but  in  fees.  Since  computers  were 
already  In  the  bank,  why  not  sell  bookkeep- 
ing and  data-processing  services  as  widely 
as  possible?  Since  Investment  specialists  were 
already  on  hand,  both  as  trust  officers  and 
as  adjuncts  to  the  commercial-lending  oper- 
ation, why  not  use  them  to  run  a  financial 
consulting  business?  Or  a  mutual  fund  that 
the  small  saver  could  buy  a  share  in?  And 
since  banks  traditionally  provided  travel 
services  to  their  corporate  accounts,  why 
not  run  a  travel  agency  for  the  man  off  the 
street? 

The  freer  spirits  also  began  to  see  new 
horizons  in  lending.  The  return  on  com- 
mercial and  Industrial  loans — the  tradition- 
al bread  and  butter  of  most  b*nka — la  lim- 
ited somewhat  by  national  monetary  policies. 
If  government  policy  maker*,  for  exAmple, 
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wlah  to  keep  ahort-term  money  rates  high 
and  long-term  rate*  low  (as  they  did  In  the 
early  I960's  for  balance-of-payments  rea- 
sons), bank  earnings  can  be  adversely  af- 
fected. But  If  a  bank  puts  a  higher  propor- 
tion of  its  assets  into  specialized  areas  of 
lending  where  the  charge,  or  Interest  rate, 
reflects  service  factors  as  well  as  money- 
market  conditions.  It  may  earn  more  and 
avoid  being  squeezed.  The  types  of  lending 
with  a  strong  service  component  Include 
accounts- receivable  financing,  consumer 
lending,  leasing  (in  reality,  a  form  of  term 
loan),  mortgages,  and  construction  lending. 
Smart  bankers  got  the  message. 

Unfortunately,  to  enter  many  of  these 
fields — whether  service  or  lendlng-c«m- 
service — banks  required  the  blessing  of 
regulators,  who  were  accustomed  to  viewing 
banks  as  Institutions  that  made  loans  and 
bought  bonds  with  the  leavings.  A  big  excep- 
tion was  the  office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
(Currency,  which  regulates  all  banks  with 
national  charters  (there  are  now  over  4,700). 
Comptroller  James  Saxon  and  his  successor, 
William  Camp,  believed  that  banks  should  be 
permitted  to  perform  any  financial  service 
that  does  not  impair  their  solvency  and 
liquidity.  Emboldened  by  their  advisory 
opinions,  national  banks  began  expanding 
into  leasing,  mortgage  servicing,  and  even  a 
type  of  mutual  fund.  Saxon  and  Camp  were 
even  kinder.  Believing  that  standards  of  capi- 
tal adequacy  were  too  restrictive,  they  per- 
mitted banks  under  their  Jurisdiction  to  hold 
less  capital  per  dollar  of  assets  than  many 
state  institutions.  Innovative  banks  re- 
sponded by  trading  their  state  charters  for 
national  ones.  Over  the  past  seven  years,  153 
state  banks,  with  over  $33.8  billion  in  de- 
posits, have  become  national  Institutions. 

With  so  many  banks  slipping  out  of  the 
fold,  the  Fed  finally  got  religion — If  In  a  less 
evangelical  form  than  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency.  On  August  14.  1968,  It  Issued 
a  ruling  permitting  state  member  banks  to 
establish  operating  subsidiaries  and  "loan- 
production  offices."  The  latter  are  places 
where  traveling  bank-loan  salesmen  can 
hang  their  hats — in  other  words,  near- 
branches  in  areas  where  banks  can't  legally 
have  branches. 

In  practice,  neither  the  Comptroller's  nor 
the  Fed's  policies  gave  the  banks  very  much 
freedom.  Virtually  every  time  the  regulators 
said  a  bank  could  do  something  It  hadn't 
been  doing  before,  up  popped  a  competitor 
to  challenge  this  in  the  courts.  Travel  agen- 
cies, messenger  services,  service  bureaus, 
mutual  funds,  etc.,  argued  that  a  bank  is  a 
bank — and  it  doesn't  belong  In  our  busi- 
nesses. The  courts  frequently  agreed. 

Banks  simply  got  fed  up  with  this  yes-you- 
can,  no-you-can't  Jockeying.  As  David  Cates, 
vice  president  of  Loeb,  Rhoades  tc  Co.,  put  It: 
"The  Fed  did  not  grant  a  power.  It  only 
removed  a  restriction."  To  get  the  power  that 
would  secure  this  freedom,  banks  had  no 
choice  but  to  operate  their  new  businesses 
through  unbanks — I.e.,  holding  companies. 
The  Idea  was  first  Implemented,  not  by  a 
lifelong  banker,  but  by  an  interloper  from 
the  Insurance  Industry.  In  1967,  Harry  Volk 
had  only  ten  years  in  banking,  yet  that  had 
been  enough  to  know  that  the  future  of  the 
banking  business  lay  with  the  "finance  In- 
dustry."  Accordingly,  he  tvirned  hla  Union 
Bank  of  Los  Angeles  into  a  de  novo  com- 
mercial corporation  called  Union  Bancorp., 
which  became  the  owners  of  the  bank. 

After  a  year  or  so  of  hesitating — and  duly 
noticing  Union  Bancorp's  Impressive  earn- 
ings— other  banks  soon  followed,  first  step- 
ping, then  pushing,  finally  stampeding  Into 
line.  The  accelerating  rush  was  more  than 
an  example  of  "an  Idea  whose  time  had 
come."  Bankers  sensed  that  Congress  might 
lm];>ose  new  restrictions  but  might  also  pro- 
vide some  sort  of  "grandfather  protection" 
for  those  who  got  there  first. 
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A  Limx  NXT  worrR  coxa  a  lomo  wat 

So  far  moat  bankers  have  been  holding 
themselves  on  a  reasonably  short  tether, 
either  In  anticipation  of  the  restrictive  legis- 
lation or  becavise  many  of  them  lack  the 
managerial  resources  for  quick  dlveralflca- 
tlon.  One  area  of  Intense  acqulstlve  activity 
is  real  estate.  Here  the  advantages  of  the 
holding-company  structure  vls-ii-vls  that  of 
a  bank  are  exceedingly  clear.  A  mortgage- 
banking  subsidiary  of  the  holding  company 
can  take  a  piece  of  the  equity  In,  say,  a 
shopping  center  as  part  of  Its  loan  package. 
It  thus  gets  the  depreciation  taxvhelter  that 
is  denied  to  a  bank.  Beyond  real-estate  and 
some  insurance  ventures,  however,  banks 
have  generally  been  imclear  about  their  ac- 
quisition plans. 

If  bankers  have  not  yet  spent  much  time 
on  acquisitions,  they  are  certainly  thinking 
and  talking  a  lot  about  an  essential  pre- 
condition for  acquisition:  leverage.  Since 
their  holding  companies  initially  have  a  low- 
er price-earnings  ratio  than  many  Industrial 
firms  or  conglomerates,  they  prefer  not  to 
merge  by  exchanging  equity.  That  would, 
at  least,  be  an  expensive  way  to  buy  earn- 
ings. The  holding  companies  would  obviously 
seek  to  borrow  funds  for  acquisition — pro- 
vided the  IJRS.  rules  governing  the  deducti- 
bility of  Interest  expense  on  debentures  used 
In  acquisitions  remain  the  same. 

But  how  much  money  can  the  company 
borrow  when  its  principal  asset,  at  least  In 
the  beginning.  Is  a  bank  that  Is  already  op- 
erating Virlth  about  93  percent  borrowed 
funds  (money  owed  to  depositors  and  ex- 
ternal debt)?  A  great  deal  more,  many  feel: 
though  a  bank  is  limited  In  Its  external  bor- 
rowings to  roughly  one-third  the  book  value 
of  Its  equlty^lf  it  exceeds  this  ratio,  the 
regulators  tend  to  frown  exceedingly — the 
holding  company  can  breach  this  limit.  Since 
It  Is  unregulated  It  can  borrow  as  much  as 
lenders  will  lend  and  some  bankers  think 
that  could  conceivably  be  four  or  five  times 
the  market  value  of  its  stock. 

The  holding  company  may  capitalize  its 
new  businesses  on  very  little  net  worth.  A 
North  Carolina  banker  states:  "The  capital 
requirements  that  slow  us  up  In  a  bank 
wouldn't  prevail  in  the  holding  company.  A 
leasing  company  with  assets  worth  $11  mil- 
lion can  have  equity  of  only  $140,000,  and 
a  finance  company  with  assets  woith  $41 
million  can  have  equity  of  $1,700,000.  You 
can't  get  ratios  like  that  In  a  bank."  An- 
other North  Carolinian,  C.  C.  Cameron,  pres- 
ident of  First  Union  National  Bank  of  North 
Carolina,  says:  "An  Independent  mortgage 
banking  company  can  make  16  percent  to  25 
percent  on  Its  net  worth.  A  mortgage  depart- 
ment of  a  bank  usually  earns  less  than  half 
that.  Part  of  the  difference  Is  the  equity 
kicker.  Another  reason  Is  that  there  Is  Just 
too  much  net  worth  In  a  bank." 

WnX    BANK    DEPOSITS    BE    MILKED? 

The  advantages  of  the  holding  company 
seem  formidable  Indeed — to  the  shareholder. 
But  what  about  the  depositor?  Aren't  there 
substantial  risks  when  banks  are  allowed, 
via  non-banks,  to  enter  unregulated  busl- 
neaaes?  And  If  there  are  additional  risks, 
what.  U  any,  are  the  offsetting  benefits  to 
the  public? 

Paradoxically,  there  seem  to  be  fewer  risks 
to  the  depositor  when  new  financial  busi- 
nesses— or  any  activities,  for  that  matter — 
are  conducted  through  the  holding  company 
than  when  they  are  carried  on  by  the  bank 
Itself.  If,  for  example,  leasing  were  a  depart- 
ment of  the  bank  and  a  bank-leased  plane 
crashed,  the  Injured  parties  could  look  to 
the  bank's  assets  for  recovery  If  the  insur- 
ance was  Insufficient.  The  bank  can  reduee 
this  risk,  even  without  a  holding  company, 
by  placing  Its  leasing  business  In  a  wholly 
owned  subsidiary.  The  separate  corporate 
shell  usually  protects  all  the  bank's  assets 
except  for  the  equity  Invested  In  the  affiliate. 
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This  equity  Is  vulnerable,  however.  Since  it 
Is  an  asset  of  the  bank,  it  really  represents 
the  funds  provided  by  depositors  and  share- 
holders. If  several  wholly  owned  bank  sub- 
sidiaries fall,  the  loss  In  bank  assets  could 
conceivably  be  greater  than  the  capital  cush- 
ion, and  the  bank  would  lack  sufficient  re- 
sources to  meet  its  obligations  to  depositors. 

This  need  not  happen  If  the  subsidiaries 
that  failed  belonged  to  the  holding  company. 
The  holding  company  gets  its  investable 
funds  from  the  sale  of  equity,  from  external 
borrowings,  and  from  dividends  paid  out  of 
the  underlying  bank's  earnings.  None  of 
these  sources  Involves  depositors'  money.  If 
the  holding  company  gets  into  trouble,  the 
price  of  Its  stock  can  fall  below  the  book 
value  of  the  bank's  equity — Indeed  It  can 
fall  to  zero— and  this  still  does  not  touch 
the  bank's  safety  by  hair,  provided,  of  course, 
that  the  law  is  properly  enforced. 

But  suppose,  say  the  skeptics,  that  a  inajor 
subsidiary  were  In  Jeopardy.  Would  not  the 
holding  company  then  "milk"  the  bank's 
capital.  Its  deposits,  or  anything  it  could  get 
Its  hands  on  to  save  the  'ouslness?  It  might 
try,  but  it  would  clearly  be  blocked.  Because 
the  subsidiary  bank  Is  regulated,  its  capital 
and  surplus  cannot  be  touched;  it  can  remit 
dividends  to  the  holding  company  only  out 
of  undistributed  profits.  And  before  it  remits 
any  dividends  It  must  first  transfer  from  un- 
distributed profits  to  capital  surplus  the 
funds  necessary  to  support  any  additional 
deposits  and  replenish  any  bond  losses.  In 
cases  where  unrealized  bond  losses  are  sub- 
stantial, the  regulators  could  require  it  to 
feed  the  kitty  even  more 

If  milking  of  the  bank  via  dividends  is  im- 
possible, what  about  other  types  of  raids? 
Suppose  the  holding  company  were  to  order 
the  bank  to  lend  enough  money — i.e..  de- 
positors' money — to  the  stricken  afniiate  to 
save  It.  This  conduit  too  is  regulated.  In- 
sured banks  may  lend  no  more  than  10  per- 
cent of  their  capital  and  surplus  to  any  one 
affiliate,  and  no  more  than  20  percent  to  all. 
More  significant,  the  collateral  requirements 
are  so  stringent  It  Isn't  worth  the  trouble. 
A  bank  can  lend  to  a  nonaffllate  on  any  un- 
secured basis  or  upon  the  pledge  of  machin- 
ery, real  property,  or  accounts  receivable. 
But  when  an  affiliate  borrows  It  must  put 
down  solid  gold  collateral — e.g.,  110  percent 
of  the  value  of  the  loan  in  state  and  local 
government  bonds,  or  d20  percent  In  other 
marketable  securities.'  If  It  has  that  kind 
of  money,  the  affiliate  isn't  In  trouble  to 
begin  with.  Says  Oeorge  Moore,  chairman  of 
First  National  City  Bank,  "When  we  owned 
Carte  Blanche  we  wanted  to  lend  them 
money  but  we  Just  couldn't  do  it.  We  had  to 
send  them  to  another  bank  where  they  could 
get  a  better  deal." 

Th6  legal  obstacles  to  unsound  banking 
practices  are  Indeed  Impressive,  particularly 
at  the  federal  level.  Enforcement  powers  de- 
rive from  the  National  Bank  Act,  as  well  as 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  and  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act.  In  1966,  Congress  passed 
the  Financial  Supervisory  Act,  which  gave 
regulators  broad  authority  to  order  a  bank 
to  cease  and  desist  any  time  evidence  of 
unsound  policies  Is  uncovered.  This  power 
applies  to  banks  that  are  owned  by  holding 
companies  or  by  a  large  number  of  unre- 
lated shareholders.  Says  a  noted  bank  lawyer : 
"Where  traffic  Is  so  carefully  controlled,  the 
ownership  of  the  vehicles  is  unimportant." 

HALTING    A    RUN    ON    A    BANK 

Those  who  are  nevertheless  leery  of  one- 
bank  holding  companies  might  point  out 
that  some  of  the  penalties  for  unsound  prac- 


'  The  securities  might  be  its  own  stock, 
provided  It  Is  publicly  traded.  To  prevent 
any  abuse  of  these  rules.  Congress  probably 
should  amend  the  definition  of  "marketable 
securities"  to  exclude  equity  In  the  holding 
company  or  any  part  of  Its  corporate  family. 
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tices  are  so  Draconian  that  they  would  rarely 
be  applied.  A  regulator,  for  example,  could 
demand  that  a  bank  get  rid  of  certain  loans. 
If  the  bank  refused,  it  could  be  kicked  out 
of  the  Reserve  System,  its  charter  could  be 
lifted,  or  its  insurance  canceled.  Quite  nat- 
urally, the  regulatory  agencies  would  be  chary 
of  using  such  powers.  When  a  bank  is  recal- 
citrant, and  the  infrtuitlon  is  not  partic- 
ularly serious,  the  temptation  is  to  forget  it. 
This  absence  of  a  "graduated  response"  is 
unquestionably  a  serious  problem  in  bank 
regulation;  but  it  might  easily  be  remedied 
by  granting  the  regulators  power  to,  Eay,  im- 
pose fines  or  suspend  bank  officers. 

It  will  pay  to  take  note  of  one  other  much 
discussed  scenario  in  which  the  dep>ositor  is 
imperiled.  If  several  subsidiaries  of  the  hold- 
ing company  failed  simultaneously,  the  de- 
positors, despite  all  their  protection,  might 
not  feel  safe  if  the  sulisidiaries  were  publicly 
associated  with  the  bank.  If  the  depositors 
get  scared,  they  might  stage  a  run  on  the 
bank.  At  this  i>oint  the  regulatory  agencies 
would  immediately  go  out  of  their  way  to  re- 
assure the  public.  But  let  us  press  this  hor- 
ror story  further:  suppose  even  the  regula- 
tors' explanation  did  not  satisfy  depositors. 
A  serious  run  on  the  bank  would  still  not  be 
allowed  to  Jeopardize  deposits,  if  only  be- 
cause  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration has  no  intention  of  paying  off  insured 
deposits  under  $15,000  (and  letting  big  de- 
positors go  begging)  in  a  bank  of  appreciable 
size.  If  it  allowed  a  big  bank  to  close  its  doors, 
the  failure  would  wipe  out  correspondent 
balances  of  numerous  smaller  banks,  many 
of  which  could  also  be  forced  Into  Insolvency 
The  chain  reaction  would  put  a  big  dent  iu 
the  FDIC's  »4-billion  assets. 

At  the  first  hint  of  a  serious  run,  then,  the 
agency  would  quickly  move  into  the  com- 
munity, seeking  eligible  merger  partners  for 
the  bank  in  trouble  (as  it  did  in  the  case  of 
the  Public  Bank  of  Detroit,  with  deposits  of 
only  $108  million).  The  upshot  would  be 
union  with  an  "untainted"  bank.  The  only 
ones  to  lose  from  this  deal  would  be  the 
stockholders  of  the  original  bank,  that  is. 
the  holding  company,  whose  equity  might  be 
diluted  or  even  wlpied  out.  It  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  any  depositors  in  the  banks,  large 
or  small,  woulA  ever  lose  a  dime. 

BLtTEPBINT    OF    A    BANKING    Sin>[:RMARK£T 

The  public  would  not  merely  uvoid  los- 
ing with  the  holding  company;  it  would  prob- 
ably emerge  the  gainer.  The  biggest  benefit 
of  the  financial  conglomerate  would  be  In- 
creased competition.  Currently,  branch  bank- 
ing laws,  buttressed  by  the  local  banking  lob- 
bies in  state  legislatures,  artificially  segment 
the  nation's  credit  market.  Sears,  Roebuck 
and  the  A  &  P  can  have  outlets  In  fifty  states. 
but  a  New  York  City  bank  Is  limited  to  the 
city's  five  boroughs,  plus  Westchester  and 
Nassau  counties;  a  Philadelphia  bank  to  four 
contiguous  counties,  and  a  Chicago  bank  to 
a  single  building.  This  does  not  disturb  the 
large  corporate  borrower  a  bit.  He  can  come 
to  the  bank;  the  bank  need  not  go  to  him 
But  it  seriously  handicaps  the  retail  borrow- 
er, or  the  small-business  customer,  who  is 
left  with  relatively  few  and  often  only  one 
source  of  credit.  The  holding  company  can 
change  this.  Its  small-loan  or  conunercial-h- 
nancing  affiliates,  being  nonbanks.  are  not 
subject  to  branching  restrictions.  They  can 
open  offices  anywhere.  They  might  even  bene- 
fit small  borrowers  in  populous  areas.  If  a 
New  York  holding  company  were  to  open  an 
office  of  its  small-loan  affiliate  In  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  vice  versa,  this  could  beat  up  the 
competitive  climate,  as,  for  example,  the 
1960  move  of  First  National  City  Bank  into 
Nassau  County  did.  It  made  personal  loans  at 
one-half  to  three  percentage  points  below 
the  local  banks'  going  rate. 

The  one-bank  holding  company  might 
bring  other  benefits.  It  would  make  It  easier 
to  create  financial  supermarkets — all  services 
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xmder  one  roof — an  obrlou*  conTenlene«.  Al- 
so, there  appear  to  be  certain  economlea  In 
combined  operation.  If  Insurance  can  be 
Joined  with  banking,  automobile  casualty  In- 
surance could  be  granted  at  the  same  time 
and  as  a  result  of  the  same  credit  Investiga- 
tion that  authorized  the  automobile  loan. 
House  and  personal  liability  insurance  could 
be  sold  at  the  same  time  that  mortgage  credit 
was  extended. 

These  are  only  teasers,  however.  Fertile 
brains  are  working  on  Ideas  that  could  really 
turn  the  financial  supermarket  Into  a  socially 
significant  Idea.  Dr.  Prederlck  Hammer,  an 
economist  who  recently  moved  from  the 
Bankers  Triist  to  Leasco.  likes  to  discourse 
on  the  poeslbllltlea  In  a  complete  personal  fi- 
nancial-planning service.  "The  consumer  is 
visited  by  a  'financial  planner,'  accoutered 
with  a  portable  terminal  that  Is  connected  to 
a  remote  computer.  While  speaking  to  the 
prospect,  the  planner  feeds  hU  financial  In- 
formation to  the  computer.  Tlte  specialist 
and  the  computer  give  the  man  a  'best  alloca- 
tion' of  bis  total  resources— casualty  Insur- 
ance, life  Insurance  for  himself  and  his  fam- 
ily, savings-account  level,  trust  accounts  for 
lUs  fai^X^.  and  loan  levels  for,  say,  his  mort- 
0gc,  a_ii}omoblle,  etc.  .  .  . 

"In  actual  operation."  Hammer  conUnuea. 
"the  service  could  automatically  transfer 
funds  between  accounu.  Within  specified 
levels.  If  the  checking  account  grew  too  large. 
funds  could  be  transferred  to  savings;  when 
savings  grew  past  a  'trigger  level.'  funds  could 
be  Invested  In  a  mutual  fund  or  In 
trusts.  Deficiencies  In  accounts  could  be 
made  up  with  short-term  installment 
loans.  RouUne  bills — mortgages.  Insurance 
premiums,  utility  bills,  etc. — could  be  paid 
automaUcally.  The  'man  In  the  street.'  un- 
sophUtlcated  financially,  could  be  equipped 
at  virtually  no  coet  to  himself  with  access 
to  the  most  sophisticated  thinking  available. ' 
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THnnUNO   TH«    UNTHINKABLE 

A  large  part  of  the  public  might  concede 
the  case  for  allowing  banks  to  become  finan- 
cial supermarkeu.  But  what  about  the  hold- 
ing company  that  became  a  real  conglomer- 
ate, embracing  both  banking  and  Industry? 
tJnquestlonably.  the  same  protections  for  the 
depositor  and  the  public  that  apply  to  the 
purely  financial  conglomerate  would  be  In 
force.  And  while  there  Is  no  great  benefit  to 
society  In  a  bank  moving  Into  Industry,  there 
are  situations  In  which  the  opposite  might 
be  socially  desirable.  I.e..  the  take-over  of  a 
bank  by  an  Industrial  corporation.  After  all, 
there  are  still  plenty  of  uncompetitive  and 
unproflUble  banks  In  the  U.S.  Many,  par- 
ticularly small  ones,  have  low  loan-deposit 
raUoa  and  porUolloe  overloaded  with  Treas- 
ury bUls  (although  the  recent  Inflation  has 
temporarily  changed  this) .  They  are  In  effect 
poor  service  banks.  The  community  should 
have  a  way  of  prodding  the  weak  bank  into 
a  profitable,  aervlce-orlented  stance.  It  gener- 
ally doesn't. 

If  a  weak  bank  U  a  relatively  small  factor 
In  Its  market.  It  may  be  able  to  merge  with 
another  bank.  But  If  It  U  relaUvely  large, 
it  cannot  do  so  because  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment probably  won't  let  It.  Bank  of  Cali- 
fornia, for  example,  is  a  perennial  laggard 
In  lu  state  market.  It  lends  a  lower  percent- 
age of  deposits  than  Its  two  leading  com- 
petitors. Its  earnings  growth  over  the  past 
ten  years  <a.l2  percent  compounded)  Is  the 
worst  of  any  bank  on  t^mrvm'a  list  of  the 
fifty  largest.  And  since  It  currently  makes 
only  9.8  percent  on  an  already  well-leveraged 
net  worth  (most  big  banks  are  now  up  to 
12  percent) ,  this  bank  Is  clearly  not  building 
a  capital  base  adequate  for  future  expansion 
of  risk  assets  adequate,  that  Is.  by  normal 
regulatory  standards.  By  all  logic.  Bank  of 
California  should  be  merged  with,  say.  Wells 
Fargo.  Not  so,  the  antltrusters  would  say. 


WhUe  a  bank  big  enough  to  merge  with 
Bank  of  California  Is  effectively  precluded 
from  touching  It,  an  Industrial  corporation 
stui  can — at  least.  It  probably  can.  (In  re- 
cent years  the  Justice  Department  has  al- 
lowed a  number  of  such  mergers.)  This  form 
of  take-over,  then.  Is  virtually  the  only  way 
that  a  sleepy  but  relatively  large  bank  can 
be  rescued,  apart  from  a  stockholder  revolt. 
This  Is  not  to  presume  that  the  industrial 
corporation's  management  vrould  naturally 
be  superior  to  that  of  another  nujor  bank.  It 
Is  Just  that  the  Industrial  might  be  eligible  to 
take  over  Bank  of  California  and  pump  m 
the  fresh  capital  and  managerial  talent  cur- 
renUy  unavailable  to  the  bank.  Institutions 
like  Wells  Fargo  or  Crocker-Citizens  simply 
can'^t. 

Unfortunately,  the  Treasury's  bill  would 
slam  the  door  on  such  a  rescue  even  if  Jus- 
tice allowed  It.  In  effect,  the  Treasury  argues 
that  when  an  Indiutrlal  corporation  takes 
over  a  bank — or  even  threatens  a  take-over — 
the  risks  outweigh  the  benefits.  These  risks. 
In  the  Treasury's  view,  take  two  forms:  spe- 
cial solvency  and  liquidity  dangers  and  new 
and  substantial  kinds  of  economic  concen- 
tration. 

The  Treasury's  solvency  and  liquidity  argu- 
ment has  two  parts.  First,  the  threat  of  con- 
glomerate take-overs  might  force  Independ- 
ent banks  Into  speculative  loans  and  Invest- 
menu.  The  banker  might  say:  "Well.  I  didn't 
make  enough  bankable  loans  before,  but  now 
that  the  conglomerate  Is  at  my  heels  ni  make 
a  lot  of  risky  loans  in  an  effort  to  become 
more  profitable  overnight."  This  behavior 
seems  farfetched  and.  of  course,  there  Is  the 
suggestion  that  the  regulators  would  be  doz- 
ing. But  even  If  the  banker  were  so  restless, 
the  depositors,  as  noted,  would  not  be  hurt 
except  In  the  case  of  very  small  banks.  And 
perhaps  this  Is  an  acceptable  price  for  an 
aflluent  society  to  pay  to  Improve  Its  credit- 
creating  mechanism.  Adequate  safety  has  not 
been  the  banking  industry's  major  problem 
for  over  thirty  years.  Adequate  service  has. 

The  other  part  of  the  Treasury's  solvency 
argument  seems  more  plausible:  while  some 
conglomerates  might  be  good  for  banking, 
others — particularly  the  purveyors  of  "Chi- 
nese money."  I.e..  the  convertible  debenture — 
would  be  disastrous.  These  conglomerates,  the 
argument  goes,  might  buy  and  resell  banks 
simply  to  manipulate  their  price-earnings 
multiples.  In  short,  they  might  treat  a  bank, 
whose  principal  asset  U  lu  reputation  for 
stability,  as  an  Investment  pawn. 

This  argument  underestimates  the  diffi- 
culty that  really  disreputable  conglomerates 
would  encounter  In  taking  over  a  bank — es- 
pecially one  of  some  size.  For  good  or  111, 
the  large  depositors  would  have  an  effective 
veto  over  the  take-over  by  threatening  to 
remove  their  depoalts.  As  a  further  safeguard 
against  take-overs  that  are  easentlaUy  stock 
manipulations.  Congress  could  require  some 
sort  of  character  check.  At  present,  when  a 
group  applies  for  a  bank  charter  to  found 
a  new  bank.  It  must  present  evidence  of  good 
character:  why  should  acquirers  be  treated 
differently  from  founders?  WhUe  the  Treas- 
ury bill  does  not  require  a  character  check, 
a  bin  Introduced  by  Senator  Sparkman  would 
prohibit  anyone  from  acquiring  control  of  a 
large  bank  without  the  approval  of  the  bank's 
regulatory  agency. 

Unfortunately,  this  blU  wotUd  apparently 
work  to  prevent  even  healthy  take-overs.  It 
would  force  the  prospective  acquirer  to  go 
first  to  the  regulators,  then  to  the  stockhold- 
ers. Since  the  former  would  have  five  months 
in  which  to  make  up  their  minds,  the  take- 
over effort  would  probably  collapse  of  Its 
own  weight.  A  take-over  that  is  not  speedily 
consummated  tends  to  fall  apart.  Probably 
It  would  never  even  get  to  the  stockholders. 
A  more  sensible  approach  would  be  a  pro- 


cedure that  did  not  Interfere  with  the  tender 
bid  but  obliged  the  regulators  to  approve  or 
disapprove  the  resultant  merger  within,  say, 
thirty  days — and  to  offer  written  reasons  for 
their  decisions.  This  would  provide  the  char- 
acter check  but  would  not  thwart  all  would- 
be  acquirers. 

THX    ZAnATSn    STNDKOia 

When  pressed,  advocates  of  restrictive  leg- 
islation generally  concede  that  the  solvency 
and  liquidity  issue  is  really  less  meaningful 
than  the  concentration  argument.  To  many, 
the  issue  is  at  bottom  a  visceral  one;  they 
simply  feel  that  "there  Is  too  much  bigness 
In  the  economy."  If  they  are  right,  the  anti- 
trust laws  should  be  more  vigorously  enforced. 
But  most  businessmen  are  under  the  im- 
pression that  these  laws  are  pretty  well  en- 
forced right  now.  Under  existing  statutes  and 
court  rulings  an  acquisition  by  any  corpora- 
tion. Industrial  or  banking.  Is  subject  to  the 
most  careful  scrutiny  for  possible  anticom- 
petitive effects.  In  addition  to  the  burden  of 
proof  that  every  acquirer  bears,  the  Treasury 
bill  would  now  ask  some  corporations  to 
shoulder  an  additional  one:  It  says  In  effect 
that  the  acquisition  of  a  bank  by  an  Indus- 
trial corporation  or  the  purchase  of  a  non- 
financial  business  by  a  bank-run  holding 
company,  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  antl- 
competltlveness.  This  Is  discriminatory  legis- 
lation, pure  and  simple. 

Perhaps  to  clothe  the  nakedness  of  this 
legislative  Intent,  many  In  Washington  are 
busy  cataloguing  potential  abuses  of  power 
Inherent  in  any  union  of  banking  and  indus- 
try. One  much-feared  abuse  is  the  tie-in: 
a  bank  that  Is  part  of  a  complex  that  Includes 
a  steel  mill  will  say  to  the  business  bor- 
rower: "If  you  want  that  loan  you'll  have  to 
buy  my  affiliate's  steel."  ThU  kind  of  tie-ln 
deal  Is  against  the  law.  of  course,  as  It  vio- 
lates Section  1  of  the  Sherman  Act  and  Sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Clayton  Act.  The  number  of 
cases  of  successful  prosecution  Is  legion. 

VXTOED   BT    THB   MARKFrPlACX 

Quite  apart  from  the  law.  the  marketplace 
provides  butltin  safeguards  against  this  type 
of  abuse.  Conceivably,  the  bank  might  be 
able  to  force  a  borrower  to  buy  its  steel  in 
a  period  of  tight  money,  when  the  borrower 
Is  more  or  less  helpless.  But  If  the  sellers 
market  In  credit  disappeared,  the  borrower 
would  take  his  business  elsewhere.  Even  with 
only  a  few  hundred  Industry-bank  conglom- 
erates— or  perhaps  only  fifty  to  seventy-five, 
which  the  Treasury  fears  might  emerge  If 
lU  bill  doesn't  pass — the  borrower  shouldn't 
have  trouble  finding  a  conglomerate  that 
would  lend  to  him  without  requiring  that 
he  buy  its  steel,  simply  because  the  under- 
lying bank  would  need  customers.  The  first 
conglomerate  would  certainly  know  this  and 
would  be  exceedingly  foolish  to  Insist  on  an 
Illegal  tie-in  arrangement  to  begin  with.  If 
It  persisted.  It  would  face  yet  another  pen- 
alty. If  any  such  deal  became  known,  every 
independent  steel  company  and  those 
affiliated  with  other  conglomerates  would 
promptly  pull  as  many  of  their  deposits  out 
of  the  bank  as  possible. 

Market  forces  can  also  act  to  curb  a  re- 
lated abuse:  excessive  lending  to  the  cus- 
tomers of  holding-company  affiliates.  William 
Sherrlll,  the  newest  member  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  believes  that  this  is  poten- 
tlaUy  the  gravest  danger  In  any  bank-Indus- 
try tie-up.  His  fear  Is  that  the  holding  com- 
pany will  force  the  subsidiary  bank  to  divert 
a  large  proportion  of  Its  loanable  funds  to 
the  customers  of  Its  nonbcmk  affiliates — 
again.  »o  periods  of  tight  money.  Since  com- 
petitors would  lack  the  advantage  of  such 
a  relationship,  they  would  loee  sales  to  the 
holding  company's  affiliates.  In  such  a  situ- 
ation. Sherrlll  worries,  these  competitors 
would   tend   to  throw  themselves  Into  the 
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arms  of  the  nearest  conglomerate  complex 
that  included  a  bank. 

But  a  bank  that  practiced  such  shenani- 
gans would  as  a  matter  of  course  lose  the  de- 
posits of  all  the  companies  in  the  affiliate's 
Industry.  Mora  significantly,  in  order  sud- 
denly to  shift  lendable  funds  to  the  cus- 
tomers of  its  affiliates.  It  would  be  forced 
to  rupture  established  business  relationships 
with  its  regular  customers  at  the  time  of 
their  greatest  presumed  need,  namely,  a  time 
of  tight  money.  If  that  didn't  seriously  dam- 
age the  bank,  what  would? 

The  mere  threat  of  such  dl<icrlmlnatory 
lending  policies.  In  fact,  would  prompt  the 
competitors  to  retaliate.  To  finance  their  ac- 
counts receivable,  for  example,  they  could 
form  acceptance  corporations.  This  possibil- 
ity has  been  mentioned  by,  among  others, 
Kalman  Cohen,  professor  of  economics  at 
Carnegie-Mellon  University.  More  likely,  the 
holding  company  would  have  had  some  diffi- 
culty persuading  Its  bank  to  undertake  this 
pattern  of  lending  to  begin  with.  Bankers 
don't  like  to  be  managed  by  nonbankers, 
particularly  If  the  result  Is  the  destruction 
of  a  sizable  portion  of  the  bank's  earnings 
base,  to  the  putative  benefit  of  the  corporate 
whole.  A  conglomerate  that  tried  such  arm 
twisting  would  find  Itself  with  a  serious  per- 
sonnel problem. 

THE  FEAK  OF  SHADOWS 

This  may  help  explain  why  the  con- 
glomerate record  in  banking  has  not  thus 
far  been  Impugned.  Though  large  con- 
glomerate one-bank  holding  companies  al- 
ready exist — among  them  CJ.T.  Financial 
Corp.,  Signal  Oil  &  Gas.  Oulf  k  Western 
Industries,  and  D.  H.  Baldwin  Co. — there 
have  never  been  documented  Instances  of 
abuse  of  power  by  such  companies.  William 
McChesney  Martin,  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  recently  all  but  admitted  this. 
Testifying  before  the  Patman  committee. 
Martin  said.  "I  wish  I  had  some  evidence  of 
abuse  that  I  could  present  to  this  committee. 
But  the  evidences  .  .  .  are  not  here  at  the 
present  time  in  any  substantive  amount." 

But  Martin  is  nevertheless  one  of  many 
who  feel  that  the  mere  linkage  of  banking 
and  nonbanklng  must  inevitably  lead  to 
abuses.  As  T.  H.  Mllner.  Jr.,  president  of  the 
National  Bank  of  Athens  (Georgia)  and  a 
spokesman  for  small  banking  Interests,  puts 
it:  "I  personally  do  not  believe  that  any 
banker  can  give  a  clear-cut,  unbiased  decision 
on  credit  if  he  Is  connected,  however  slightly, 
with  a  string  of  other  nonbanklng  businesses 
In  the  community  his  bank  serves.  There  has 
to  be  a  confilct  of  Interest  .  .  ." 

Mllner  would  probably  have  to  admit  that 
there  are  conflicts  of  interest  even  when  a 
bank  is  not  involved  in  other  businesses. 
Large  depositors,  after  all,  at  times  pressure 
bank  managere  into  granting  unusually 
favorable  credit  terms  and  Induce  them  to 
pigeonhole  credit  applications  from  com- 
petitors. But.  say  the  proponents  of  restric- 
tive legislation,  this  is  no  argument  for  per- 
mitting a  situation  in  which  abuses  of  power 
can  multiply. 

Surely  abuses  can  result  when  banks  diver- 
sify Into  other  businesses— financial  as  well 
as  industrial.  If  such  potential  abuses  ma- 
terialize and  become  widespread,  however, 
they  can  be  handled  by  potential  legislation. 
The  benefits  of  the  financial  supermarket, 
on  the  other  hand,  seem  immediate,  and  pal- 
pable. The  possible  contribution  of  the  in- 
dustrial corporation  to  wide-awake,  setrice 
oriented  banking  also  is  clear  and  un- 
deniable— though  If  the  Justice  Department 
abiuidoned  Its  counterproductive  merger 
policy,  the  rescue  of  inefficient  banks  by  such 
corporations  might  be  unnecessary.  The 
real  public-policy  question  Is :  Shall  we  allow 
both  bank  stockholders  and  consumers  of 
credit  to  be  damaged  by  what  have  been  de- 
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scribed  as  the  Three  Big  Fears — the  regu- 
lator's feax  of  working,  the  banker's  fear  of 
competing,  and  the  legislator's  fear  of 
shadows? 
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HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or  Kissousi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  17,  1969 
Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker— 
The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself. 
Nor   is   not   moved   with    concord   of   sweet 

sounds. 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils: 
The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night. 
And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus: 
Let  no  such  man  be  trusted. 

— Shakespeare. 

Coleman  Hawkins,  the  great  musician, 
who  lately  died,  was  a  man  worthy  of 
humanity's  trust.  Some  appropriate  re- 
marks about  him  appeared  recently  in 
the  New  Yorker: 

[From  the  New  Yorker] 
The  Talk  of  the  Town 
The  godlike  offer  too  much  and  ihey  de- 
mand too  much.  They  seem  cold  because  they 
have   only   themselves   to   match.   They   are 
shameless     perfectionists     and     their    light 
hurts  the  eyes.  Such  was  Coleman  Hawkins, 
the  great  tenor  saxophonist,  who  died  last 
week,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four.  Hawkins  in- 
vented the  Jazz  saxophone,  and,  more  than 
that,  he  spent  forty  years  tinkering  with  his 
Invention — remodeling    it,    streamlining    it. 
polishing  It.  Most  artists,  of  whatever  kind, 
find  a  style  that,  like  the  Boston  matron's 
hat,  sustains  them  for  life,  even  when  sheer 
use   turns   It   to  self-parody.   But   Hawkins, 
instinctively        detesting        commercialism, 
changed  his  style  every  ten  or  fifteen  years. 
He    began — In    the   twenties,    with    Fletcher 
Henderson — as  a   nervous,   serio-comic   per- 
former who  spent   notes  by  the  thousand. 
This    adolescent    choppiness    subsided,    and 
he  became  a  classic  Romantic  with  a  big- 
breasted  tone  and  an  Echo  Mountain  vibrato. 
Then  his  style  lost  weight,  revealing  a  fluent, 
tough,  muscled  attack — the  attack  that  pro- 
duced his  seminal  1939  recording  of  "Body 
and  Soul."  He  passed  into  his  fourth,  and 
final,  phase  ten  years  ago,  and  it  was  un- 
settling. The  best  of  his  earlier  modes  was 
still  there,  but  there  was  a  new  element — a 
naked,  hellfire  crying  out  that  suggested  he 
had  finally  discovered  what  life  is  and  didn't 
like  what  he  saw.  Hawkins'  musical  adven- 
turousness — which    kept    musicians    twenty 
years   younger   running — was   simply   a   by- 
product of  his  unstemmable  creativity.   He 
spent   most   of   his   life   impromsing,   which 
means   that   he   altruistically   gave   part   of 
himself  away  night  after  night,  month  after 
month,  year  after  year.  A  sculptor  can  touch 
his  work,  a  painter  can  stare  at  his  finished 
canvas,    but    improvisation — except    In    the 
rare  instances  when  It  Is  recorded — is  borne 
away    the    second    It    Is.  uttered.    Hawkins- 
generosity     changed     Jazz,     and     Jazz     has 
changed   Western   music.   One  example   will 
do.  Harry  Carney,  the  baritone  saxophonist, 
has   since    1927    been    the   rock    that   Duke 
Ellington   has   built   his   band   on,   and   the 
Ellington   band   remains   revolutionary   and 
incomparable.   Carney   idolized  Hawkins. 

Hawkins'  majesty  v.tis  quietiy  embodied  In 
his  person.  He  was  a  handsome,  straight- 
backed,  medium-sized  man  who  dressed  im- 
peccably and  spoke  dlsUncUy  In  a  low  voice. 
Even  In  his  later  years,  eroded  by  alcohol  and 
the  demands  of  his  profession,  he  was  sei- 
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gnorlal.  He  offset  his  frail,  stooped  appearance 
by  growing  a  patriarchal  beard.  He  was  al- 
ways a  lesson  to  watch.  Eight  years  ago,  he 
was  hired  as  an  accompanist  for  Ida  Cox,  the 
oldtlme    blues    singer,    who    had    been    un- 
earthed and  brought  to  New  York  to  make 
some  recordings.  He  overslept  on  the  day  of 
the  session,  but  when  he  came  Into  the  stu- 
dio— his  eyes  still   three-quarters  closed,    a 
black  felt  hat  Jammed  evenly  on  his  head, 
his  suit  razor-sharp,  and  his  walk  very  fast — 
he  was   the  Chairman  arriving,  not   Just  a 
tardy   musician.    Not   long   before    that,    he 
played  almost  every  concert  of  the  fledgling 
Great  South  Bay  Jazz  Festival,  on  Long  Is- 
land, despite  having  to  work  In  New  York 
at  the  same  time,  and  he  played  with  a  pas- 
sion and  Invention  that  made  the  whole  en- 
terprise  unforgettable.   And   one   evil   night 
several  years  ago  at  the  Village  Vanguard,  af- 
ter the  bassist  Charlie  Mlngus  had  spent  an 
hour  berating  the  audience  and  his  musi- 
cians for  something  or  other,  Hawkins  coun- 
tered Mlngus 's  rudeness  by  turning  his  back 
on    him    and    playing    magniflcenUy   Into    a 
comer  of  the  bandstand.  He  courted  no  one. 
but  he  had  friends,  and  Roy  Eldrldge.  the 
trumpeter,  was  perhaps   the  closest.   "Cole- 
man was  a  first-class  cat  all  the  way  down 
the  line,"  Eldrldge  said  last  week.  "He  was 
the  old  school.  He  never  traveled  economy, 
and,  of  course,  he  was  like  a  genius  on  his 
horn.  I  guess  I  knew  him  as  well   as  any- 
body. I  got  my  first  Job — for  twelve  dollars  a 
week,  in  1927 — through  him.  by  copying  his 
solo,  note  for  note,  off  Fletcher  Henderson's 
record    of   'Stampede.'   And    I   was   the   first 
person  near  him  after  he  came  back  from 
five  years  In  Europie  In  1939.  I  had  a  Lincoln 
and  he  had  a  Cadillac,  and  we  followed  each 
other  to  gigs — double  things  like  that.  He 
was    a    person    people    were    afraid    to    talk 
to.  If  anything  went  wrong  on  a  Job.  they 
wouldn't  go  to  him,  they'd  always  come  lo 
me.  He  was  proud,  but  he  wasn't  cold,  and 
he  had  a  sense  of  humor.  He  Just  stayed  away 
from  cats  he  didn't  like.  People  said  he  didn't 
like  Lester  Young,  who  was  supposed  to  be 
his  great  rival.  Man,  I  remember  Coleman 
and  I  sat  up  all  one  night  with  Lester  in  the 
fifties,  when  we  were  with  Jazz  at  the  Phil- 
harmonic, trying  to  find  out  why  Lester  was 
up  so  tight.  We  never  did.  The  last  five  years. 
Coleman  was  sick,  and  he  Just  about  quit 
eating.  All 'he  had  eyes  for,  when  he  ate  at 
all,  was  Chinese  food,  like  Lester.  But  Id  call 
him  in  the  evening  and  tell  him  what  I  was 
cooking.  I'd  tell  him  such-and-such,  and  he'd 
say.  "That  sounds  pretty  good.  I'll  have  to  go 
out  and  get  me  some.'  The  next  day.  I'd  call 
again,  and  he'd  forgotten  everything.  Cole- 
man always  had  money,  and  he  always  spent 
it  the  right  way.  He'd  have  a  Leica  and  a 
Stelnway    and     three-hundred-dollar    suits, 
but  before  anything  else  he  always  laid  out 
six  hundred  dollars  a  month  to  take  care  of 
his  rent  and  his  wife  and  children.  I  often 
wondered   if  he   had   a   little  income  of  his 
own.  but  I  never  knew,  because  money  was 
one  thing  we  didn't  discuss.  Just  a  while  ago. 
I  went  out  with  Coleman  when  he  wanted  to 
look  at  a  Rolls-Royce  to  buy.  and  I  said  to 
him,  'You'd  look  ridiculous  riding  around  in 
that.'    So    he    bought    a    Chrysler    Imperial. 
Eight  thousand  In  cash.  I  don't  think  he  goi 
to  put  more  than  a  thousand  miles  on  it. " 

Just  a  year  ago  it  was  my  privilege  to 
hear  him  in  the  program  "Jazz  Runs  at 
Laurel."  He  gave  meaning  to  these  lines 
of  T.S.Eliot: 

Music  heard  so  deeply 

This  it  Is  not  heard  at  all  but  you 

Are  the  music 

While  the  music  lasts. 

When  all  in  this  Hall  are  dust,  men 
will  hear  and  stand  in  awe  of  "The 
Hawk." 
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THE  DANGEROUS  DELAY  IN  START- 
INO  ARIiCB  NEGOTIATIONS 


HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZl 

or  mcHioAN 

IN  TRB  HOT78X  OP  RKPRaSSNTATTVBS 

Tuesday.  June  17.  19S9 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  m  the  nu- 
clear arsenals  of  the  superpowers  grow 
ever  more  awesome  the  margin  for  po- 
litical decision  ^ows  ever  more  precari- 
ously thin.  As  the  danger  to  the  world 
Increases,  thoughtful  men  realize  that  It 
Is  In  our  national  interest  and  In  the 
world's  Interest  that  the  United  SUtes 
and  the  Soviet  Union  reach  some  agree- 
ment on  arms  control. 

"nils  may  be  one  of  those  moments  of 
opportunity  In  world  history  when  a 
turning  point  has  been  reached.  If  this 
moment  passes,  the  consequences  may  be 
derartatlng.  It  behooves  us,  therefore,  to 
get  anas  control  talks  moving.  In  this 
regardr-I  beUeve  the  June  16.  1969.  col- 
umn by  Blarcus  Chllds  In  the  Washing- 
ton Post  Is  worthy  of  our  attention.  The 
delay  In  starting  arms  negotlatloos  Is 
explained.  The  reservations  on  the  part 
of  President  Nixon  are  only  partly  Justi- 
fied. In  my  opinion.  Without  assMSlng 
blame  I  believe  that  we  should  more 
readily  move  to  the  conference  table. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  RscoBO,  I  Insert  the  Chllds'  article 
IntheRacou: 

Nnoir  Is  TO  Bt.AU*  roa  Dxlat  in  Stastino 

Asms  Nxootxatioms 

(By  Marquis  OhUda) 

LUu  dusUsts  aparrlng   In   the   dark,   the 

Unltsd  StatM  and  tb«  Soviet  Union  confront 

the  oi>portunlt7,  if  indeed  the  opportunity 

•till  exlate.   to  slow  the  nuclear  amu  race. 

When   the   Pentagon   curtain   U   lifted,    the 

peek   into   the    myaterlea   of    that    race    are 

calculated  to  scare  the  Innocent  bystander 

Into  believing  the  risks  of  a  slowdown  are 

almost  too  great  to  take. 

The  NUon  Administration  has  held  up  the 
start  of  the  arms  talk  for  nearly  six  months 
for  reasons  obacured  by  controversy  and 
clouded  by  a  lack  of  bard  facts.  The  follow- 
ing sequence,  much  of  It  hitherto  undis- 
closed, throws  a  little  light  on  that  delay. 
It  begin*  with  the  preparations  for  the 
Nixon  takeover  after  last  November's  elec- 
tion. One  of  the  President -elect's  law  part- 
ners approached  Secretary  of  Defense  Clark 
Clifford  to  ask  him  to  stajr'on  in  that  offlce. 
After  long  consideration  and  a  search  of  the 
past  showing  that  a  Cabinet  officer  of  one 
party  had  never  been  carried  over  Into  the 
Cabinet  of  a  President  of  another  party,  Clif- 
ford said  no.  He  felt  It  would  be  Impoaalble 
to  serve  reaponslbly  in  a  NUon  Cabinet. 

But,  having  a  close  liaison  with  the  new 
men.  Clifford  argued  the  case  for  beginning 
the  arms  talks  at  the  earllcat  poaalble  mo- 
ment. Under  the  chairmanship  of  Secretary 
of  State  Daan  Rusk,  he  had  sat  In  the  high- 
level  committee  that  worked  out  In  detail  the 
agreed  American  negoUatlng  position.  A  set 
of  negotiating  principles  put  down  on  paper 
were  initialed  by  both  American  and  Soviet 
officials. 

Then  on  Aug.  20  came  the  Soviet  Invasion 
of  Czechoalovakla.  For  President  Johnson  it 
wa*  the  most  crushing  disappointment  of 
his  pfMldency.  Plans  had  been  set  for  Mr. 
Johnson  to  fly  to  a  summit  meeting  to  pro- 
claim the  start  of  talks  that  could  ease  the 
awful  arms  burden. 

Toward  mid-November,  the  number  of  Rus- 
sian divisions  in  Caechoslovakia  was  reduced 
from  30  to  about  two,  and  hope  was  revived 
that  the  talks  could  start  at  a  low  level.  Tba 
argument  was  that,  having  begun,  they  would 
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gain  a  momentum  that  anotbar  CMOhoslova- 
kla,  say  In  Rumania  or  Tugoalavla,  oould  not 
halt. 

At  this  point,  the  Nixon  men  expressed 
their  opposition.  They  wanted  a  chance  to 
review  the  whole  matter  after  they  took  over. 
To  make  sure  Moscow  understood  their  stand, 
word  was  conveyed  directly  to  the  Soviets  of 
their  unwllllngneas  to  sanction  uiks  started 
by  the  outgoing  Administration. 

That  was  delay  No.  1  as  the  newcomers 
prepared  tor  a  lengthy  review  that  seemed,  to 
outgoing  ofllclals.  who  had  lalx>red  long  and 
hard,  to  ignore  the  achievement  of  an  agree- 
ment of  principles  by  both  aides  Hitch  No.  2 
was  at  least  as  serious  in  its  consequences. 

Clifford  had  made  the  case  for  straight 
arms  talks  uncomplicated  by  the  profound 
political  differences  between  the  two  sides  In 
several  areas  The  Nixon  men  believed  that 
arms  negotiation  should  be  tied  to  pmlitlcal 
conceaaions  by  Moscow  in  Vietnam  and  the 
Middle  Bast.  If  they  want  arms  reduction  so 
badly,  so  the  argument  went  among  some 
Nlzon  advisers,  let's  make  them  pay  for  It. 
At  his  first  press  conference  in  January  the 
incoming  President  said: 

"What  I  want  to  do  U  to  see  to  It  that  we 
have  strategic  arms  talka  In  a  way  and  at  a 
time  that  will  promote,  If  poaalble,  progress 
on  outstanding  problems  in  which  the  United 
SUtea  and  the  Soviet  Union,  acting  together, 
can  serve  the  causes  of  peace." 

On  the  face  of  it  this  sounded  reasonable 
enough.  But  to  Clifford  and  the  others,  aware 
of  how  swiftly  a  new  and  even  more  costly 
round  In  the  arms  race  was  shaping  up.  It 
seemed  a  big  obstacle  In  the  way  of  succees 
whUe  time  and  hope  ran  out.  Feeling  a  great 
sense  of  urgency.  Clifford  devoted  one  of  his 
rare  public  speeches — rare  since  he  left  of- 
fice—largely to  anna  negotiation.  On  Feb.  17 
he  said: 

"The  hard  fact  is  that  we  may  never 
again  expect  to  be  in  as  favorable  a  posi- 
tion as  we  now  enjoy  for  entry  Into  talks 
about  a  freeze  in  strategic  nuclear  arma- 
ments. The  Soviet  Union  continues  to  pro- 
duce and  perfect  its  nuclear  missiles.  Tech- 
nological developments  may  well  make  any 
arms  limitation  agreement  more  difficult  to 
develop  and  enforce  a  year  from  now  or  six 
months  from  now  than  It  is  today." 

That  point  of  no  return  Is  closer  at  hand 
by  four  months  than  when  Clifford  spoke — 
It  may  already  have  been  passed.  The  rea- 
son is  not  so  much  the  antlballisUc  missile 
system,  embattled  In  the  Senate,  as  the 
many-headed  missile  with  each  warhead 
aimed  at  a  separate  target,  MIRV  in  PenU- 
gon  Jargon.  The  United  Stetes  has  conducted 
14  teste  of  MIRV  beginning  last  August, 
seven  on  Minute  Man  m  and  seven  on 
Poseidon.  A  news  story  inspired  by  the  Pm- 
tagon  had  the  headline:  "Soviet  Gain  Seen 
In  MIRV  Program."  The  ImpUcaUon  was  that 
with  MIRV  requiring  on-the-spot  inspec- 
tion, the  prospect  for  limiting  UUs  newest 
round  was  all  but  ruled  out. 

As  the  Cabinet  level  planned  the  start  of 
the  talks,  the  cards  would  be  put  on  the 
teble — how  far  have  you  gone  with  MIRV? 
How  many  missiles  do  you  have?  How  many 
whopping  SS-Os?  The  dark  would  be  dis- 
pelled and  negotiation  could  begin.  It  may 
have  been  Impossible  then.  Tlie  odds  are 
far  longer  now — six  to  nine  months  later. 


BALTIC  STATES  FREEDOM 


HON.  CORNEUUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

OF  NSW  jxaasT 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  17.  1969 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  29 
years  ago,  the  flame  of  freedom  was  cru- 
elly and  Illegally  snuffed  out  In  the  lands 
of  the  BalUe  SUtee. 
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Twenty-nine  years  ago,  the  free  and 
Independent  states  of  Lithuania,  Latvia, 
and  Estonia  were  betrayed  by  wanton 
aggression. 

Twenty-nine  years  ago,  the  two  dec- 
ades during  which  these  states  enjoyed 
the  blessings  of  liberty  became  Just  a 
memory  for  the  Baltic  peoples. 

Todfl^,  we  Americans  remember  the 
tragic  events  of  29  years  before.  We  re- 
call the  inhuman  deportations  of  more 
than  200,000  human  beings  from  the 
Baltic  States  to  the  barren  and  desolate 
terrain  of  Siberia.  Wrenched  from  their 
homelands,  these  brave  people  became 
captives  In  a  foreign  prison. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  events  give  us  all 
cause  to  reflect  on  the  fragile  nature  of 
human  freed<Hn.  When  the  Soviet  Union 
invaded  the  Baltic  region,  it  violated  a 
solemn.  International  treaty — signed  in 
1920 — In  which  the  Soviets  renounced 
"voluntarily  and  forever"  all  sovereign 
rights  over  the  people  and  territory  of 
the  Baltic  region.  But  a  treaty  is  no  more 
effective  than  the  motives  which  prompt 
its  creation  and  the  honorable  intentions 
of  the  men  who  enforce  Its  provisions. 
The  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  world 
community  depends  on  international 
agreements  for  its  existence ;  when  these 
agreements  are  wilfully.  Indeed  brazenly 
violated,  there  can  be  no  peace  or  free- 
dom. 

If  there  Is  a  message  to  be  taken  from 
the  dark  days  of  June  1940.  when  the 
Communist  world  marched  on  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia,  It  is  that  eternal 
vigilance  is  the  price  which  the  free  na- 
tions of  the  world  must  pay  to  preserve 
their  liberty.  The  Baltic  peoples  provide 
us  all  with  a  courageous  and  Inspiring 
example  of  human  beings  so  dedicated 
to  their  Independence  that  they  were 
willing  to  make  the  ultimate  sacrifice 
for  Its  preservation. 

Today,  then,  let  us  :iot  commemorate 
the  captivity  of  the  Baltic  States. 
Rather,  let  us  celebrate  the  bright,  albeit 
brief,  period  of  freedom  which  these 
states  enjoyed  after  the  First  World  War. 
And  let  us  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
honor  among  nations  is  the  strongest 
weapon  In  our  arsenal  of  defense. 


CONFEDERATE  MEMORIAL  DAY. 
1968 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOVlaiAMA 

IN  THI  HOUSB  OF  RKPRBSBNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  17.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fallen 
sons  of  the  South  are  not  forgotten. 
"Lest  we  forget" — these  were  Americans 
who  died  In  defense  of  their  homes. 

An  understanding  of  the  South  and 
Its  undying  traditions  comes  only  with 
the  realization  that  no  other  Americans 
have  been  defeated  In  war — subjected  to 
a  hostile  occupation — and  "recon- 
structed." 

It  Is  because  of  this  that  we  of  the 
South  react  quickly  to  every  encroach- 
ment on  our  liberties,  and  In  our  deq>er- 
ate  attempt  to  warn  other  Americans  of 
impending  danger,  we  are  many  times 
misunderstood. 
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The  contributions  of  men  of  the 
South — past  and  present — both  In  peace 
and  at  war — speak  for  themselves  in 
tribute  to  their  fidelity  and  dedication 
to  the  truest  principles  of  constitutional 
government. 

June  S  Is  Jefferson  Davis'  birthday  and 
the  first  Sunday  In  June,  the  Sth  this 
year,  the  aimual  Confederate  Memorial 
Services  were  held  at  Jackson  Circle  in 
Arlington  National  Cemetery,  the  hal- 
lowed national  shrine  to  our  country's 
heroes  who  lie  buried  on  the  former  es- 
tate of  our  great  military  leader.  Robert 
E.  Lee,  of  Virginia. 

The  annual  ceremony  Is  conducted  by 
the  Confederate  Memorial  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  is  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  the  Confederate  veterans  and 
ther  descendants  who  served  our  country. 

No  more  fitting  tribute  or  remem- 
brance could  be  said  than  the  few  short 
words  emblazed  on  the  Ccmfederate 
monument  at  Jackson  Circle: 

Not  for  fame  or  reward,  not  for  place  or  for 
rank. 

Na>t  lured  by  ambition,  or  goaded  by  neces- 
sity 

But  In  simple  obedience  to  duty,  as  they 
tmderstood  it 

These  men  suffered  aU,  sacrificed  all.  dared 
all  .  .  .  and  died. 

The  orator  for  the  memorial  service 
was  Dr.  B.  H.  Webster  of  NashvUle. 
Tenn..  commander  In  chief.  Sons  of  Con- 
federate Veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored  to  include 
Dr.  Webster's  address  for  our  colleagues 
perusal: 

AOOaiSS  BT  Db.  Webstek 

Compatrlote.  Daughters,  and  Guests: 
Thank  you  for  your  fine  Introduction.  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  the  invltetlon  to  speak 
on  this  glorious  and  grand  occasion  at 
Arlington  with  the  combined  Sons  of  the 
Confederate  Veterans  and  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  cooperating. 

Let  us  discuss  this  afternoon  the  valor 
and  heritage  of  the  South  which  is  dear  to 
my  heart!  I  was  bom  and  bred  a  Southerner, 
and  I  am  proud  to  be  a  Southern  Patriot. 

I  am  reminded  of  an  anecdote  of  my 
friend.  Thurman  Sensing.  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  the  Southern  Industrial  Council,  that 
everyone  loves  a  Southerner;  that  you  can 
travel  all  over  the  world  and  see  signs  that 
read,  "Oo  Home  Yankees,"  but  nowhere  have 
you  seen  signs  that  say.  "Go  Home  South- 
erner," so  everyone  loves  a  Southerner. 

It  Is  always  Intriguing  to  proclaim  the 
valor  of  the  South.  In  the  Preamble  of  the 
Sons  of  the  Confederate  Veterans,  we  de- 
clare in  the  name  of  a  reunited  country  that 
we  pledge  allegiance  to  the  ConstltuUon  of 
the  United  Stetes  which  was  largely  writ- 
ten and  expounded  by  Southern  men  and 
always  clung  to  by  Southern  people  as 
the   very   Magna   Charta   of   our  liberties. 

We  believe  In  the  right  of  all  sections  of 
the  country  to  confer  power  upon  the  Federal 
Government,  and  an  opposition  to  further 
amendments.  We  adhere  to  the  principles  of 
the  Great  Charter  of  Runnymede.  1215  A.D. 
We  associate  ourselves  in  one  united,  com- 
pact body  of  all  men  of  Confederate  ances- 
try, so  that  we  may  cultivate,  perpetuate, 
and  sanctify  the  ties  of  fraternity  and  friend- 
ship, and  aid  and  encourage  the  recording 
.ind  teaching  of  all  Southern  history  from 
Jamestown  to  the  present  era. 

We  must  urge,  aid,  and  assist,  in  the  erec- 
tion of  sulteble  and  enduring  monumente 
and  memorials  to  all  Southern  valor,  military 
and  civil,  wherever  they  may  be.  May  we  al- 
ways honor  and  revere  the  memory  of  our 
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heroic  ancestors,  who  by  their  sacrifice  per- 
petuated unto  us  and  our  descendante  that 
glorious  heritage  of  valor,  chivalry,  and 
honor  which  we  now  hold  and  venerate!  May 
we  Instill  Into  our  descendants  a  devotion  to 
and  reverence  for  the  principles  represented 
by  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  to  the 
honor,  glory,  and  memory  of  our  fathers  who 
fought  in  that  Cause  t 

The  South  Is  remembered  forever  because 
of  the  preeminent  stetesmen,  political  and 
mUitary  leaders  which  It  developed.  More- 
over, there  has  never  been  a  given  time  or 
situation  In  all  the  world  that  has  produced 
such  renowned  Individuals.  Let  us  recount 
a  few  of  these  remarkable  men. 

George  Washington,  a  Virginian,  was  the 
Father  of  Our  Country.  Thomas  Jefferson,  a 
Virginian,  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. James  Madison  was  the  Father  of 
the  Constitution.  George  Mason  wrote  the 
BUI  of  Rights.  John  Marshall,  was  the  first 
Chief  Justice,  and  founder  and  foremost  ex- 
ponent of  the  American  System  of  Consti- 
tutional Law,  or  we  might  say  the  Father 
of  Constitutional  Law. 

The  geographical  picture  of  the  United 
States  as  we  know  it  today  was  largely 
brought  about  by  the  leadership  of  South- 
em  leaders.  The  Thirteen  Colonies  were  de- 
veloped into  the  United  Stetes  of  America 
vmder  Washington's  leadership.  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson's administration  annexed  the  Louisi- 
ana Purchase  which  later  niunbered  fifteen 
states,  more  than  all  the  original  Thirteen 
Colonies  together.  Under  the  administration 
of  James  Monroe,  Florida  was  purchased. 

Texas  became  independent  \inder  the  lead- 
ership of  Sam  Houston  and  Stephen  Austin. 
The  Alamo  sired  the  spirit  of  Texas  through 
Southern  heroes  such  as  David  Crockett. 

The  generalship  of  Zachary  A.  Taylor  and 
Wlnfield  Scott  won  the  war  with  Mexico 
in  1846,  along  with  the  heroism  of  such  stal- 
worth  Southern  patriots  as  Robert  E.  Lee, 
Jefferson  Davis,  and  John  A.  Quitman  of 
Mississippi.  Under  the  presidency  of  James 
K.  Polk  of  Tennessee,  by  the  Treaty  of  1848. 
Mexico  ceded  claims  to  Texas.  California.  Ari- 
zona. New  Mexico,  Nevada,  Utah,  and  much 
of  Colorado.  During  the  same  administra- 
tion, imder  the  statesmanship  of  John  C. 
Calhoun,  the  Oregon  Claims  were  settled 
with  Great  Britain,  and  the  nation  became  a 
major  power. 

Also,  soon  after  the  War  Between  the 
States,  one  of  the  great  grievances  against 
Andrew  Johnson,  a  Tennessean.  was  the  pur- 
chase of  Alaska  for  $7,200,000.00  which  was 
one  of  the  best  Investmpnte  that  the  country 
has  ever  made.  As  we  now  know,  this  brought 
another  state  Into  the  Union. 

Many  other  Southern  leaders  such  as  An- 
drew Jackson.  Patrick  Henry,  John  Sevier, 
and  Cordell  Hull  who  was  the  Pounder  of 
the  United  Nations,  will  long  be  remem- 
bered. The  literary  and  poetic  heritage  of 
the  South  is  both  memorable  and  time  hon- 
ored. This  would  make  an  excellent  paper 
for  some  future  speech. 

As  a  result  of  their  Illustrious  Southern 
forebears,  the  Confederates  became  the  po- 
litical and  spiritual  heirs  of  the  Pounders 
of  the  Republic.  George  Washington  became 
the  Centerpiece  of  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
Confederacy  with  the  inscription  of  Febru- 
ary 22.  1862.  as  the  official  birthday  of  the 
Confederate  States  of  America. 

The  War  Between  the  States  has  produced 
greater  study  and  imagination  than  almost 
any  conflict  in  history.  A  new  biography  of 
a  leader,  a  battle,  or  some  memoir  comes  off 
the  press  practically  monthly. 

Military  circles  abroad  and  European  ob- 
servers have  made  special  studies  for  the 
major  European  armies.  Without  doubt,  this 
war  constituted  an  important  chapter  In 
military  history. 

June  3rd  having  been  the  161st  birthday 
of  Jefferson  Davis,  I  should  like  to  memori- 
allk:e    again   that   great   patriot   who   was   a 
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United  Stetes  Congressman,  a  United  Stetes 
Senator.  Secretary  of  War  under  President 
Franklin  Pierce,  and  a  West  Point  Graduate 
who  served  brilliantly  In  two  wars. 

Of  particular  Interest  to  me  Is  the  fact 
that  he  founded  the  Army  Medical  Corps. 
Let  us  not  forget  that  he  was  the  President 
of  the  Confederacy,  and  gave  freely  of  his 
time  and  talente  for  the  direction  of  the 
helm  of  that  government  through  the  four 
years  of  ite  existence.  Due  to  his  great 
achlevemente  and  magnificent  service,  he 
has  been  nominated  for  election  to  the  Hall 
of  Fame. 

How  fitting  that  former  President  Dwight 
D.  Elsenhower  gave  a  magnificent  sununary 
of  how  he  felt  aixjut  Jefferson  Davis  when 
he  said : 

"Having  long  held  the  conviction,  a  con- 
viction reinforced  by  my  reading  of  Hud- 
son Strode's  Biography  of  Jefferson  Davis, 
that  the  President  of  the  Confederacy  was 
one  of  our  outstanding  ante-beUum  Ameri- 
cans. I  have  been  Impressed  by  the  worth 
of  both  his  military  and  civil  service  to  the 
nation,  and  have  admired  his  selfiessness. 
courage,  and  dedication  to  America — He 
nobly  tried  to  do  what  he  thought 
right." 

And,  I  like  to  remember  again  that  there  is 
no  lost  Cause! 

Yes,  we  lost  our  last  battle,  but  we  never 
lost  our  Cause. 

Our  Cause  was  never  a  Lost  Cause.  It  is 
Just  as  right  and  Just  as  much  needed  today 
as  it  was  In  1T76  and  1861.  All  of  those  who 
hope  to  live  in  the  land  of  the  free  and  the 
home  of  the  brave  must  believe  In  it,  stand  up 
for  it,  and  fight  for  it. 

The  South  is  rising  again.  There  Is  great 
Industrial  development  everywhere  In  the 
Southland.  The  hope  of  the  Country  lies  in 
Dixie. 

May  the  valor  and  wonderful  heritage  of  the 
South  ever  persist  and  become  the  stalworth 
ramparts  of  the  nation. 


KENMORE    JUNIOR    HIGH    SCHOOL 
ACHIEVEMENT 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF   VntCINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  17.  1969 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  should  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  our  colleagues  to  a  magnificent 
achievement  on  the  part  of  the  coaches 
and  players  of  the  Kenmore  Junior  High 
School  in  Arlington,  Va.,  which  is  located 
in  my  congressional  district. 

Of  the  fom-  sports  in  which  the  Ken- 
more  Junior  High  School  participates, 
they  hold  a  record  of  25  victories  and  no 
defeats  during  the  school  sports  year 
just  completed.  I  believe  this  may  estab- 
lish a  national  record,  and  that  the 
players  and  coaches  in  the  school  should 
be  commended. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
am  including  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
two  articles  which  appeared  in  the 
>Iorthern  Virginia  Sun  on  May  29,  1969, 
concerning  the  school  and  its  successful 
sports  year : 

Kenmore  Junior  High  Completes  Fod«- 
Sport  Year  WrrH  25-0  Mark 

Good  coaching,  average  athletes  and  an 
extreme  desire  to  win  was  the  formula  Ken- 
more Junior  High  of  Arlington  used  to  finish 
a  25-0  four-sport  year. 

Setting  the  standards  for  the  other  teams, 
the  football  squad  won  its  five  games  and 
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oomplctMl  tlM  lint  uiMtofMkUd  nMon  In  may 
gport  tn  KMunorv't  hlatory. 

OoaelMd  bjr  Bob  MmmT.  Um  BravM  r*- 
Uwl  prlnwrtly  on  »  numlng  offenM  from  tb* 
wlxig«d-T  tcmuMon.  Tb*  flnt  dcfansiT*  unit 
g»T«  up  oolj  fXx  point*  all  ■■—on  wbll*  K«n> 
man  dafMt«d  Ounaton  aO-8.  8tr»tf«r«l  lS-0, 
wimamtburg  27-«,  Jeffenon  8S-«  and 
Swanaon  8-0. 

Forur  football  playws  h«lp«d  carry  tha 
wlnnlnc  spirit  at  startar*  on  th«  baaketbaU 
t«am  which  won  10  gamaa  and  averaged  4S 
point*  to  the  opponent*'  30  point*. 

Coach  Robert  LewU  said  the  record  wa* 
built  with  the  u*e  of  totigh,  ■mniaeliii  d*- 
fena*.  outatandlnc  ball  handling  for  Junior 
high  lavel  play,  plua  a  tremendoiu  daalre  to 
brine  •  aaoond  atralcht  county  champton- 
ahlp  toKanmoca. 

Tba  wraatUnc  team  wa*t«d  no  time  In 
eactandlng  th*  winning  streak  for  Ketxmore 
whloh  In  yaara  pact  had  been  the  l*ag\M'a 
doonnat.  Aa  In  baakatbaU  and  footbaU. 
Swanaon  waa  th*  toughaat  (^>pon*nt  but  waa 
defeatad  39-22.  Agalnat  Jefferson  the  un- 
beUafrabla  aocra  of  06-3  waa  poated.  Other 
scorea  wt^e  Ounaton  43-10,  Stratford  30-33 
and  WlfHamahnrg  37-lB. 

9lTe  df\h»  fifteen  walght  claaaea  had  un- 
daf  aatad  wraaUara. 

lima  wraatlars.  Oeorge  Kult.  SO  pounds. 
WaUy  n«nkland.  163  pounds,  and  Richard 
Tuten.  174  pounds,  bad  five  vlctorlee  and  no 
dafeata.  Mark  Qaughan.  97  pounds,  and  Steve 
Sherwood.  136  pounds,  both  had  four  wins 
and  one  tie.  Coach  Don  Gardiner  guided  the 
grapplera  to  Kenmore's  third  conaeeutlve 
county  championship  of  the  school  year. 

A*  track  practice  began,  th*  thought  of 
th*  fourth  championship  for  K*nmor*  wa* 
uppermost  on  the  mind  of  everyone  and  eape- 
dally  that  of  the  principal,  C.  Clinton  Cone, 
who  bad  known  some  lean  years  as  head  of 
the  nswiat  school  in  the  county  and  one  with 
many  lo^ng  records. 

Track  coach  Dale  Plgg  realized  that  he  waa 
under  th*  gun  a*  the  season  opened  and  was 
moat  sattsfled  with  the  first  victory  against 
Ounston  by  a  score  of  90^  to  3»Vi.  The  sec- 
ond meet  against  Stratford  waa  alao  rela< 
tlvely  eMy,  91  to  38. 

The  tougeet  dual  meet  was  against  Jeffer- 
aon.  SOH  to  69y,.  iMt  week  the  Braves  beat 
Swanaon  84V]  to  41  »^. 

Only  one  compeUtor  participated  In  aU 
four  sports.  He  was  Ben  Vaught.  There  were 
•Ight  who  started  In  three  of  the  four  sports: 
Barry  Thomas.  Bobby  Meeks.  Wally  Prank- 
land.  Larry  Murray,  Oary  Mclnturff.  Carl 
Butler,  Richard  Tuten  and  Brian  Marth. 

Eight  Brave*  also  were  in  two  sport*:  Jim 
Barbe,  Pat  Barton,  Don  Blrdaeye,  Joe  Con- 
stants. Ted  Soper,  Clarence  Stewart,  Ed  Hoeg 
and  Jeff  Braucher. 

Results  of  Kenmore  games  and  parUdpanta 
tn  each  sport: 

rOOTBAU. 

Kenmore  30,  Ounston  8. 

Kenmore  13,  Stratford  0. 

Kenmore  37,  Wllllamsburf  6. 

Kenmore  33.  Jefferson  0. 

Kenmore  6,  Swanson  0. 

First  Team  Offense — LB,  Harry  Thomaa- 
LT,  Bobby  Meeks;  LO,  Gideon  Brown;  C. 
Bob  Kldwell;  RG,  Joel  Constants;  RT,  Wally 
Frankland:  RE,  Larry  Murray;  QB.  Gary  Mc- 
lnturff; TB,  Ted  Soper;  PB,  Carl  BuUer;  WB 
Rodney  Mulllns. 

Plrst  Team  Defense— DE.  Rodney  MiUllns- 
DT.  Clarence  Stewart;  MO,  Richard  Tuten' 
DT.  Ben  Vaught;  DE.  WaUy  Prankland;  Lb' 
Oary  Mclnturff;  LB.  Nick  Dersls;  CB  Ed 
Hoeg;  CB,  Carl  Butler;  S.  Larry  Murray-  & 
Brian  Marth.  "*"•»•  «». 

Co-Captalns:  Carl  BuUer.  Oary  Mclnturff. 
Head  Coach:  Bob  Rlnuner;  Assistant-  Dale 
Plgg. 


Kanmor*  64,  Ouostcn  46. 
K*naiore  47.  Stratford  33. 
Kenmore  38,  WlUlamaburg,  23. 
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Kanmor*  71,  J*ff*rMii  88. 

Kenmore  34.  Swanaon  30. 

Kenmore  64.  Ounaton  68. 

Kenmore  43.  Stratford  87. 

Kenmora  48.  WUUanwburg  38. 

Kenmore  44,  Jefferson  33. 

Kenmore  47,  Swanson  43. 

Members  of  the  Kenmore  Varsity  squad 
were:  Ricky  Adams,  Jim 'Barbe,  Pat  Barton, 
Jeff  Braucher,  Mark  Dlckaon,  Herman  Baaon, 
Rich  Healey,  Bddle  Hoeg.  Tom  Klnert,  Brian 
Marth.  Larry  Murray.  Harry  Tttomaa,  Ben 
Vaught,  Steve  Williams.  Managers  were  Jim 
Hendricks  and  Dick  Thomas.  The  Bravea 
ar*  coached  by  Robert  Lewi*. 

waasTLJNo 

Kenmore  43,  Ounston  10. 

Kenmore  30.  Stratford  23. 

Kenmore  37.  Williamsburg  If. 

Kenmore  68,  Jefferson  3. 

Kenmore  39,  Swanaon  33. 

The  Squad— Oaorg*  Kult.  80  pound*; 
Mark  Oautfian.  97  pound*;  Steve  Sherwood. 
136  pounda;  Wally  Frankland.  163  pounda; 
Richard  Tuten.  174  pounda;  Stuart  Blue.  87 
potuida;  Martin  Ohrattan,  87  pounda:  Nelll 
Blue,  108  pound*;  Mark  Crtap,  114  pounda; 
Don  Blrdseye.  133  pounds;  Bddla  R*ama,  139 
pounds;  Ted  Soper,  139  pounda:  <7arl  Butler, 
140  pounda:  Gary  Mclnturff,  147  pound*; 
John  Benton,  180  pound*;  Ben  Vaught.  180 
pounds:  Bobby  Meek*.  187  pound*;  Clarence 
Stewart,  Unlimited. 

TRACK 

Kenmore  98 ■,2,  Ounaton  29\^.' 

Kenmore  91,  Stratford  36. 

Kenmore  68%,  Jefferson  69 H., 

Kenmore  84  H.  Swanson  41^. 

Kenmore  86,  Williamsburg  41. 

Head  Coach:  Dal*  Plgg;  Aa*latant:  Bob 
Rlmmar. 

Shot  put— 13  yr.  old:  Bob  Hagler.  George 
Grant.  Dal*  Atkinson;  14  yr.  old:  Brian 
Marth,  Jim  Barb*,  Wally  Frankland:  18  yr. 
old:  Dan  Saravla,  Bobby  Maek*.  Oary  Mc- 
lnturff. 

High  Jump— IS  yr.  (dd:  AU«n  OogsweU. 
Abey  Albert.  Pat  Boyle;  14  yr.  old:  Dave 
Painter.  Harry  Thomaa.  Larry  Murray;  16  yr. 
old:  Joel  Constants.  Pete  Janklewlcs,  Ben 
Vaught. 

Broad  Jimip— 16  yr.  old:  Larry  Llnten,  Rick 
Healey,  Bob  Hagler;  14  yr.  old:  BUI  Lemnit- 
aer.  WaUy  Frankland.  Carl  BuUer;  16  yr.  old: 
Richard  Tuten,  Oary  Mclnturff.  Larrv 
Waldow.  ' 

Sprlnu  and  relays — 13  yr.  old :  Rick  Healey 
ChrU  Lemons.  AUen  OogsweU,  lArry  Llnten; 
14  yr.  old:  Carl  Butler.  WaUy  Frankland 
Harry  Thomaa.  larry  Murray:  16  yr.  old:' 
Pat  Barton,  Larry  Waldow,  John  Coleman 
Richard  Tuten. 

600  yard  run— Don  Blrdseye.  Ben  Vaught 
Oary  Duncan. 

Bbatbs  Coicmra  Swnr  or  JcNioa  High 
Spocts 

Kenmore's  Brave*  completed  a  sweep  of 
Arlington  Cotinty  Junior  High  School  sport* 
y**t*rday  by  defeating  Wllllamaburg,  85-41, 
In  th*  final  track  m«et  o<  tha  aaaaon  at 
Kenmore. 

Kenmore  went  through  the  football,  bas- 
ketbaU,  wrestling  and  track  seasons  without 
a  defeat  and  won  36  evenU  during  the  school 
sports  year. 

The  Bravea  won  13  of  the  18  eventa  on 
yesterday's  program  aa  the  school  closed  the 
track  season  with  a  6-0  record. 

The  sununarles : 

IS-TXAa-OLOS 

60-yard  dash  (8.1)—!.  Healy  Kenmore;  3 
(tie)  HaU,  WllUamsburg  and  Lemmons,  Ken- 
more. 

High  Jump  (6.1)— 1.  HaU,  WUliamsburg- 
3.  Hughes,  WlUlamsburg;  3.  Boyle.  Kenmore 

Shot  put— (41-8%)— 1.  Atkin«>n,  Kenmore. 
8.  Orant.  Kenmore:  3.  HaU,  Kenmore. 

Broad  Jump  ( 16-1 H  )—l  Hagler,  Kenmore; 
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3.  Boyl*,  Kanmora;  S.  Pi^niga,  WlUlamsburg 
2ao-yard  relay  (37.7)— 1.  Kenmore;  3.  Wil- 
Uamaburg. 

14-TVUt-OLIia 

70-yard  Omth  (7J)— 1.  Murray,  Kanmor*; 
3.  R**Te*,  WlUlamaburg:  3.  Butler,  Kanmor* 

High  Jump  (6-3)— 1.  (tl«)  Thomaa,  Kan- 
more,  and  Murray,  Kanmore;  3.  Reer**,  WU- 
Uamaburg. 

Shot  put  (49-6H)— 1.  Frankland.  Ken- 
more: 3.  Barbe,  Kenmore:  3.  Clapp.  Williams- 
burg. 

Broad  Jump  (i8-^)_i.  Butler,  Kanmore; 
3.  Flelda,  WlUlamaburg:  3.  Frankland.  Kan- 
mor*. 

440-yard  relay  (48.7)— 1.  Kenmora;  3.  WU- 
liamaburg. 

IS-TKAB-OLDa 

100-yard  daah  (10.8)— 1.  Tuten,  Kenmore; 

2.  Waldon,  Kenmore;  3.  Coleman,  Kanmore. 
080-yard   run    (1:38.3)— 1.    Murphy,   WU- 

Uamaburg;  3.  Blrd**y*,  Kenmore. 
High  Jump  (5-3)— 1.  AUen,  WlUlamaburg; 

3.  Vaught,  Kenmore:  3.  Clark,  WlUlamaburg. 
Shot  put    (56-8% )—l.   Btehon,  WUliams- 
burg; 3.  Mclnturff,  Kenmore;  3.  Me«ks,  K*n- 
mor*. 

Broad  Jump  (18-3^)— 1.  Murphy,  WU- 
liamsburg; 3.  Tuten,  Kenmore;  8.  Haggl, 
Williamsburg. 

440-yard  relay  (48.8)— 1.  Kenmore;  3 
WUUameburg. 


BILL  SCOTT  REPORTS 


HON.  WILUAM  LLOYD  SCOTT 

or  vnoxma 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSKNTATIVKS 

Tuesday,  June  17.  1969 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  elec- 
tion to  Congress.  I  have  prepared  a 
monthly  newsletter  which  is  mailed  to 
all  residents  ot  the  8th  District  of  Vir- 
ginia who  have  indicated  a  desire  to  re- 
ceive it.  This  month's  issue  is  set  forth 
below  for  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

TooR  OoNosxssMAN  Bnj.  Scott  Rxports 
coMirum  TAX 

District  of  Columbia  officials  In  presenting 
their  tax  proposal  to  Congre**  have  again 
urged  the  Impoaltlon  of  a  commuter  tax.  An 
eatlmatad  800,000  suburban  realdenta  work 
In  Waahlngton  and  the  D.C.  officials  feel  that 
a  levy  of  V4%  tax  on  gross  Income  would 
raise  83.6  mlUlon  dollars  annuaUy  while  a 
1%  salary  tax  would  raise  $14  mlUlon.  How- 
ever, commuters  already  pay  sale*  and  gaao- 
llne  taxea  to  the  District  government  as  waU 
as  taxes  to  operate  their  own  local  and  state 
governments.  Since  Washington  is  the  capi- 
tal city.  It  would  seem  reasonable  to  raise  the 
Federal  contribution  if  revenue  is  needed 
beyond  what  is  reasonable  for  Washington 
residents  to  raise.  Citizens  throughout  the 
country  contribute  to  the  Federal  contribu- 
tion and  this  seems  more  equitable  than  ob- 
taining supplemental  funds  from  area  resi- 
dents only.  While  some  other  large  ciUes  have 
a  commuter  tax.  they  do  not  receive  a  Fed- 
eral subsidy.  The  Chairman  of  the  House 
District  Committee  has  been  advised  of 
these  views. 

TAX   FORIC 

It  Is  evident  that  people  are  concerned 
about  Inequities  in  present  tax  laws.  Our 
mail  Indicates  they  feel  that  there  is  an  un- 
fair burden  on  taxpayers  in  the  middle  In- 
come bracket  whUe  some  citizens  pay  little 
or  no  taxea.  The  House  Ways  and  Means  Ccm- 
mlttee  has  announced  tentative  decisions  on 
some  of  the  reforms  which  they  have  had 
under  consideration.  Possible  reforms  include 
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resUictlona  on  private  foundations;  a  gen- 
eral tightening  of  tax  laws  In  the  areas  of 
charitable  contributions,  losaea  from  farm- 
ing operations,  multlunlt  corporations  and 
certain  types  of  corporate  merger  transac- 
tions; and  extending  the  unrelated  business 
income  tax  to  churches,  social  welfare  clubs, 
civic  leagues,  social  clubs  and  fraternal  bene- 
ficial associations.  Another  proposal  affords 
more  generous  moving  expense  deductions  to 
those  i>er8ons  who  must  move  their  residences 
because  of  their  Job.  While  this  is  only  a 
preliminary  "progress  report"  of  the  Com- 
mittee's work  on  tax  reform,  It  Is  hoped  that 
the  ultimate  tax  reform  bUl,  which  they  ex- 
pect to  have  completed  by  mid-August,  wUl 
be  at  least  a  step  in  the  direction  of  an 
equitable  system  of  taxation.  Another  up- 
coming tax  activity  will  be  consideration  of 
extension  of  the  income  tax  surcharge  which 
will  very  likely  come  before  the  House  for 
approval  In  a  few  days. 

PSEVENTTVK    LEGISLATION 

The  House  paased  a  bill  prohibiting  the 
issuance  of  a  permit  on  any  real  property 
within  the  District  of  Columbia  owned  by  or 
under  governmental  control  for  camping, 
sleeping,  sitting-ln  or  other  overnight  occu- 
pancy, or  for  constructing  or  erecting  any 
temporary  building  except  for  governmental 
activity.  This,  of  course,  is  an  outgrowth  of 
last  year's  Tent  City  occupancy  near  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  and  you  may  recall  that 
the  Virginia  Members  of  the  House  Joined  in 
intz-oducing  a  similar  proposcil  last  year.  Pub- 
lic buildings  and  grounds  in  the  capital  city 
are  the  property  of  all  of  its  citizens  and, 
in  my  opinion,  should  not  be  utilized  by 
demonstrators. 

SAFBTT     IN     CON8TXTJCTION 

Both  the  construction  industry  and  or- 
ganized labor  supported  a  measure  passed 
by  the  House  last  week  to  strengthen  the 
federal  construction  safety  program.  The 
measure  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
set  safety  standards  for  contractors  when 
federal  funds  are  involved.  However,  it  does 
not  prevent  the  states  from  passing  similar 
safety  measures  or  allow  arbitrary  action  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor.  He  is  required  to  hold 
hearings  on  proposed  standards,  consult  with 
an  advisory  board,  and  act  only  against  a 
specific  violation.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
measure,  if  adopted  by  the  Senate,  will  re- 
duce the  $3  bUlion  annual  loss  to  the  con- 
struction industry  and  the  loss  of  life  and 
time  to  the  construction  worker. 

CICAXRTX  LABXLIIf  O  BIIX 

Congress  is  considering  HJl.  6543,  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Cigarette  Smoking  Act  of  1968. 
This  legislation  would  require  that  all  pack- 
ages of  cigarettes  sold  In  the  United  States 
bear  a  warning  message  reading  as  follows: 
'The  Surgeon  General  has  determined  that 
cigarette  smoking  Is  dangerous  to  your  health 
and  may  cause  lung  cancer  or  other  diseases." 
The  present  law  which  expires  at  the  end  of 
the  month  requires  a  warning  message  that 
reads:  "Caution:  cigarette  smoking  may  be 
hazardous  to  your  health."  The  pending  bill 
is  considered  a  stronger  statement  of  the 
danger. 

LORTON     BILI. 

In  view  of  the  continued  concern  of  con- 
stituents with  conditions  at  the  D.C.  Correc- 
tional Institutions  at  Lorton,  I  have  intro- 
duced a  blU  to  transfer  Jurisdiction  over  ' 
them  to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Prisons.  While 
it  is  expected  that  the  House  District  Com- 
mittee wUl  soon  hold  hearings  on  Lorton 
disturbances,  the  transfer  of  Jurisdictions 
may  solve  some  of  the  problems  that  have 
plagued  the  institutions  in  recent  years. 

PAT    TXLXVISION 

We  have  been  receiving  many  letters  from 
constituent*  who  are  concerned  about  the 
possiblUty  of  having  to  pay  to  watch  tele- 
vision. In  December  of  last  year,  the  Federal 
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Communications  Commission  established 
rules  authorizing  pay  television.  This  au- 
thorization was  to  become  effective  In  six 
months — Jtme  13,  1989.  The  delay  was  pro- 
vided to  aUow  time  for  Congressional  and 
court  review.  Although  legislation  was  intro- 
duced to  prohibit  the  esUblishment  of  pay 
TV,  the  bill  was  never  reported  out  of  Com- 
mittee or  brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
for  consideration.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  pay  TV,  as  currently  contemplated  by 
the  PCC,  would  permit  only  one  station  to 
be  licensed  for  this  purpose  in  areas  which 
have  at  least  four  other  regrular  stations. 
The  unscrambling  unit,  which  would  enable 
a  person  to  receive  a  pay  channel,  would  be 
rented  by  the  viewer  only  if  he  desired  to 
view  pay  programs.  No  one  would  be  de- 
prived of  free  TV  viewing  or  forced  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  pay  channel. 

POST    OmCX    PLANS 

The  Poet  Office  Department  has  furnished 
me  with  the  following  list  of  new  construc- 
tion projects  in  our  district  approved  as  of 
May  2,  1969 : 


City 


Net 
interior 

(square       Date  of 
feet)       approval 


Centreville 11,500 

Clianlilly 2,993 

Coloniaf  Beach...  2,054 

Fredericlisburi . . .  1 8, 458 

Great  Falls 4,500 

Leesburg 14,954 

Louisa 5,280 

Occoquan. .         .  864 

Rockville 864 

Tappahannock 5,006 

Woodbridge 9,046 

Watertord 1,000 

Woodford 1,152 

Vienna 16,818 


January  1969. 
April  1968  ... 
do.. 

January  1969. 
April  1968. ... 
May  1966 


August  1967.. 

April  1968 

...do 

...do 

February  1967. 
February  1962. 

April  1968. 

...do 


Status 


Seeking  a  site. 
Do. 

To  be  advertised 
May  1969. 

Seeking  a  site. 
Do. 

Under  construc- 
tion. 

Awarded  April 
1969. 

Under  construc- 
tion. 
Do. 

Under  adver- 
tisement. 

Seeking  a  site. 

Advertised 
April  1969. 

Under  construc- 
tion. 

Seeking  a  site. 


Since  the  list  was  prepared,  plans  have 
been  approved  for  a  new  postal  facility  at 
Irvlngton,  with  Interior  measurements  of 
2,017  sq.  ft.,  and  the  Department  is  pres- 
ently seeking  a  site  for  this  building;  the 
new  post  office  at  Occoquan  is  scheduled 
for  dedication  on  June  28  at  2:00  PM.  and 
the  Department  is  considering  improved 
postal  quarters  in  the  Manassas  area. 

POSTAL  RCrOBM  HEARINGS  CONTINUING 

Almost  everyone  agrees  as  to  the  need  for 
change  in  mail  service  but  differ  as  to  how 
it  should  be  accomplished.  The  House  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  is  con- 
tinuing to  hold  bearings  on  a  wide  variety 
of  bUls.  The  proposal  for  a  Postal  Corpora- 
tion Is  a  comprehensive  measure  which  would 
eliminate  the  Post  Office  Department,  sub- 
stitute a  Postal  Service  Corporation  headed 
by  a  Board  of  Directors  and  remove  the 
Postmaster  General  from  the  Cabinet.  More 
than  700,000  employees  would  be  removed 
from  the  competitive  Civil  Service  system  and 
be  subject  to  long-term  employment  con- 
tracts between  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
employee  representatives.  Disagreements  on 
salary  and  working  conditions  would  be  set- 
tled by  a  Board  of  Arbitration.  The  Corpora- 
tion would  be  authorized  to  borrow  up  to 
$10  billion  and  could  set  postal  rates,  subject 
only  to  a  60-day  right  of  Congress  to  veto 
rates.  My  thoughts  on  the  matter  were  ex- 
pressed in  a  House  speech  about  10  days  ago. 
Let  me  know  if  you  would  like  a  copy. 

WASHINGTON  COtJNTKT  PABKWAT 

A  number  of  constituents  have  inquired 
as  to  the  status  of  plana  of  the  National 
Park  Service  to  establish  a  parkway  connect- 
ing Mt.  Vernon  to  Yorktown  by  way  of  the 
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Northern  Neck.  Congress  would  have  to  au- 
thorize this  project  and  appropriate  the  nec- 
essary funds  before  any  action  could  be  taken 
by  the  Park  Service  and  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  no  hearings  are  contemplated  and 
no  action  will  be  taken  this  year. 

DISTRICT  OmCE 

Should  you  desire  to  discuss  any  matter 
and  find  it  inconvenient  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington, I  plan  to  be  in  the  office  In  the  Fred- 
ericksburg Post  Office  all  day  on  Fridays, 
June  20  and  July  11. 

SOmCTHING  TO  PONDER 

"Lawless  are  they  that  make  their  wills 
their   law" — Rochefoucauld. 


BLAME  INFLATION  FOR  INTEREST 
BOOST 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 


OF    WISCONSIN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  17,  1969 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  comprehensive  and  judicious 
analysis  of  the  economic  forces  at  work 
behind  recent  increases  in  interest  rates 
was  prepared  by  Mr.  Lee  Silberman  for 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  Sunday, 
June  15. 

Mr.  Silberman  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  and  former 
banking  editor  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  He  presently  is  a  vice  president 
of  a  New  York  investment  house. 

Mr.  Silberman's  article  is  relevant  to 
the  work  of  every  Member  of  Congress 
and  I  recommend  its  review  by  every 
Member: 

Inflation,    Strain    on    Credit    Blamed    fob 

Interest  Jump 

( By  Lee  SUberman) 

Just  what  is  liehind  the  recent  sharp  in- 
crease in  interest  rates? 

With  money  costs  in  this  country  now  at 
historic  highs  this  question  is  of  more  than 
idle  interest  to  consumers,  businessmen, 
home  buyers,  school  board  members,  govern- 
mental officials  and  everybody  else  who  ha.s 
to  borrow  funds. 

In  an  issue  this  vital  there  is  no  single 
answer.  The  reasons  for  rocketilng  money 
costs,  rather,  reflect  a  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances including: 

Inflation,  a  chronic  condition  in  this 
country  since  World  War  n,  resulting  from 
more  and  more  spending  dollars  chasing  rela- 
tively too  lew  goods,  and  reflected  in  an  al- 
most endless  rise  in  prices. 

Steadily  rising  demands  for  credit  by  each 
of  the  major  segments  of  the  economy — busi- 
ness, individual  and  the  public  sector  ( fed- 
deral,  state  and  local).  These  demands  have 
led  to  economic  overheating  in  recent  years, 
under  the  growing  strain  of  financing  both 
the  Vietnam  conflict  and  business  as  usual 
at  home. 

The  recent  evolution  of  a  restrictive  na- 
tional economic  program  aimed  at  curbing 
excessive  economic. growth  and  inflation  and 
slowing  both  to  a  sustainable  pace. 

These  restraints,  first  instituted  in  the 
spring  of  1968  with  the  imposition  of  ttie  in- 
come tax  surcharge  and  federal  spending 
limitations,  have  since  been  broadened  to  in- 
clude and  increasingly  restrictive  monetary 
program  by  the  federal  reserve  system.  It  is 
designed  to  further  constrain  excessive  eco- 
nomic demandb  specifically  through  the 
tightening  of  credit  suppUes.  Some  people 
contend  the  federal  reserve  may  have  been 
to  heavy  handed,  threatening  a  new  "money 
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eruBOb"  •tmllar  to  tb«  on*  In  the  ■amnMr  of 
1908.  wbMi  cndlt  niArkati  almoat  grouad  to 
»  bait. 

lltaM  than  war*  tbo  Nirto  (aoton  tb*t 
were  behind  Ust  Monday's  axploalTV  1%  In- 
creaa*  by  tbo  nation's  larfsr  banks  In  tbeir 
minimum  or  "prlm«"  Lnt«r«at  chargs,  to  a 
record  8^%.  It  la  th«  interaat  chargad  on 
loans  to  tbalr  n»oa«  rallabta  borrowars,  usu- 
ally national  oocporattona. 

MAT  WTt  OOMRnC^ 

Slnoa  moat  othar  bank  landing  rataa  ara 
scalad  upward  from  the  prima  rate,  the  in- 
creasa  may  also  iaad  to  higher  bank  rataa 
on  oons\unar.  real  aetata,  sacurttlea  and  other 
kinds  of  loans — If  they  have  not  already 
taken  place. 

The  larger  "money  center"  banks  reaorted 
to  the  dramatic  prime  rate  action  as  a  means 
of  rallaTtng  a  squeeae  In  which  they  had  In- 
creasingly found  themselves.  It  was  caused 
by  a  continuing  strong  demand  for  credit, 
mainly  by  buslneeaea  and  by  the  federal  re- 
aarva's  stringent  policy  of  severly  limiting 
the  banks'  supply  of  loanable  funds. 

The  prime  rate  boost.  Initiated  by  Bankers 
T^ust  Op,, of  New  York  and  quickly  followed 
bj^  practically  all  of  the  nation's  major 
banks,  i^as'  the  fourth  In  a  round  of  Increases 
that  started  late  last  year  when  the  federal 
resarra  first  began  putting  on  the  credit 
brakaa.  Tba  rata  rUe  came  after  three  prior 
Inereaaaa  of  .as%  and  one  of  .5%.  carrying 
the  rata  up  from  an  already  moderately  high 
B|4%  In  early  December. 

murvwMMo  at  bllmhcm 

But  unlike  the  earlier  Increases  that  were 
suffered  In  silence,  the  Jump  to  S'j  %  hit  a 
nerve  and  triggered  a  loud  outcry,  notably 
from  Washington.  Rep.  Wright  Patman  (D- 
Tez.).  chairman  of  the  house  banking  and 
currency  committee  and  inveterate  critic  of 
the  banking  industry,  charged  that  the  ac- 
tion had  "outraged  and  alarmed  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  has  sent  a  shock  wave 
throughout  the  economy." 

Patman  ordered  an  investigation  into  the 
rate  Increase  to  determine  if  remedial  legisla- 
tion was  required.  Hearings  are  set  for  June 
19,  with  Treasury  Secretary  David  M.  Ken- 
nedy  as  the  first  witness. 

Kennedy,  formerly  a  Chicago  banker,  for 
some  weeks  quietly  had  been  urging  bankers 
to  curtail  their  lending  activity  to  avoid 
another  raise  In  rates. 

woasT  rxAis  seauzxd 

Kennedy  clearly  was  worried  that  high 
bank  Interest  rates  could  erupt  Into  a  iwUtlcal 
Issue  and  might  be  used  In  Congress  to  club 
the  administration's  proposal  for  extending 
the  Income  tax  surcharge  that  expires  on 
June  30. 

Kennedy's  worst  fears  have  been  Justified. 
Opponents  of  extending  the  surtax  argue 
that  last  year's  tax  increase  In  the  income  tax 
was  supposed  to  restrain  inflation  and  void 
monetary  moves  that  might  send  Interest 
rates  careening  upward.  With  rates  shooting 
up  anyway,  there  Is  no  longer  any  point  tn 
retaining  the  surtax,  they  maintain. 

Surtax  renewal  is  caught  in  still  other 
ploys.  These  include  a  maneuver  by  congres- 
sional liberals  to  obtain  more  fundamental 
tax  reform  as  the  price  of  their  surtax 
support. 

But  on  the  question  of  surtax  extension 
versus  higher  interest  rates.  Chairman  Wil- 
liam McChesney  Martin  of  the  federal  reserve 
board  left  no  doubt  where  he  stood. 

Early  last  week,  Martin  warned  that  with- 
out the  surtax  monetary  policy  "would  be 
called  upon  to  carry  a  larger  share  of  the 
burden"  of  the  government's  deflationary 
economic  program.  He  suggested  that  re- 
moval of  the  surtax  could  lead  to  even 
higher  Interest  rates. 

INTKNSX    0IAI.OC 

The  Intense  public  dialog  that  baa  erupted 
In  the  wake  ol  the  banks'  latest  rata  action 
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Is  hardly  suritrlalnc.  Tba  gorammant  long 
ago  staked  out  an  intaraat  In  basic  prlca 
changaa,  ba  it  in  steel,  lumber  or  money. 

Tba  raeaon  In  the  caaa  of  money  la  not 
dllBeuIt  to  petoetva:  A  nation's  money  and 
credit  are  deeply  fraught  with  public  tntareat, 
since  the  vary  eaaanoe  at  the  vmlae  of  a 
nation's  currency  depends  on  how  effectively 
Its  money  Is  managed. 

The  principal  responsibility  for  this  reati 
with  the  federal  reserve  system. 

The  system,  consisting  of  a  seven  member 
appointed  board  of  governors  in  Washing- 
ton and  la  district  reserve  banks  throughout 
the  country,  serves  broadly  as  the  commercial 
banks'  bank,  accepting  their  deposits,  collect- 
ing their  checks  and  making  them  loans. 

Above  all,  the  federal  reserve's  purpose  is 
to  provide  a  crucial  element  of  flexibility  In 
the  nation's  monetary  and  banking  system. 

ovxacom  aicmrrr 

But  while  the  architects  of  the  system 
sought  to  overcome  the  rigidity  that  had 
caused  a  succession  of  depression  spawning 
money  panics— the  federal  reserve  act  grew 
directly  out  of  the  panic  of  1907 — the  reserve 
system  at  present,  some  critics  contend,  may 
have  Ironically  turned  the  credit  screws  so 
tightly  as  to  again  freeze  the  money  mecha- 
nism in  place. 

Whether  the  federal  reeer»'e  is  nurturing 
another  credit  squeeze  that  may  force  a 
breakdown  in  bond  markets,  as  some  experts 
say  occurred  briefly  in  September.  1906.  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  More  to  the  point,  the 
Patman  prime  rate  inquiry  is  almost  certain 
to  look  Into  Just  how  strenuously  the  federal 
reserve  has  been  tugging  at  the  credit  reins, 
and  the  extent  to  which  this  stringency  may 
be  responsible  for  the  latest  sharp  rate  in- 
creases. 

There  Is  no  denying  that  the  commercial 
banking  system,  through  which  the  federal 
reserve  transmits  monetary  policy,  has  been 
under  particiilarly  severe  pressures  to  ac- 
conunodate  requests  for  credit  by  customers. 

TAX  DSADLINV  NXAB 

A  good  Indication  of  Just  how  large  the 
loan  demands  on  the  banks  have  been  lately 
will  be  seen  In  the  banking  statistics  Issued 
by  the  federal  reserve  authorities  later  this 
week. 

Monday  is  the  deadline  for  the  payment  by 
corporations  of  their  mld-Jime  federal  In- 
come tax  Installments,  which  are  expected 
to  bulge,  reflecting  recent  sizable  profits  and 
the  surtax.  If  this  Is  true,  the  oorporatlons 
should  step  up  their  borrowings  sharply  over 
the  tax  date.  Many  companies,  moreover,  in- 
creased borrowings  substantially  last  week 
to  provide  temporary  financing  of  their  June 
dividend  payments  to  stockholders. 

B<aJor  New  York  city  banks,  which  account 
for  roughly  26%  of  the  business  lending  of 
all  banks  in  the  country,  reported  last  week 
that  their  commercial  and  Industrial  loans 
stood  at  $36.1  bllUon.  up  9600  mllUon  from 
the  start  of  this  year.  A  year  ago,  these  loans 
totaled  923.5  billion,  an  increase  of  only 
about  9320  mllUon  from  the  start  of  1968. 

DCPOSTTS  VECLUfZ 

Besides  the  rise  in  loan  demand,  which 
has  been  bigger  than  most  large  banks  would 
have  liked  under  the  circumstances,  the 
money  pinch  has  been  accentuated  by  a 
sharp  run-off  of  deposits  that  bankers  feel 
possibly  oould  not  have  come  at  a  worse 
time.  The  decline  in  deposits  has  specifically 
come  In  savings  and  interest  bearing  funds 
that  corporations  have  been  keeping  in  banks 
In  large  quantities. 

These  deposits,  called  certificates  of  de- 
posit, are  normally  issued  by  banks  in  large 
denominations  of  8100,000  each  on  which 
banks  pay  interest  up  to  a  maximum  of  6%  %. 

LOSS  BATTLXO 

However,  because  of  the  sharp  rise  In  In- 
terest rates  outside  commercial  banks  tn  re- 
cent months,  corporations  have  found  they 
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eaa  Invest  temporarily  Idle  funds  In  other 
kinds  of  short  term  InTeatmanta  at  rataa  well 
over  8%.  As  a  consequence,  tba  total  of  large 
certlflcatea  of  depoalt  have  dropped  a  sizable 
•4.3  bUlloo  alaoe  the  start  of  1B09  In  New 
York  dty  banks  alone  (the  drop  In  all  United 
Stataa  banks  in  the  oorreepondlng  period  has 
exceeded  87  blllloa) .  The  banks  in  turn  have 
scrambled  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  these 
depoalta  by  obtaining  funds  through  any 
other  sources,  such  as  temporary  borrowings 
from  other  banks  and  by  tapping  vast  pools 
of  dollar  deposits  owned  abroad — known  as 
Eurodollars. 

These  funds  have  grown  exceedingly  ezpen- 
Blve.  as  the  rigors  of  tight  money  spread 
through  the  economy.  The  interest  charge  for 
interbank  borrowings  in  recent  weeks  soared 
to  unprecedented  levels  of  10%,  while  the 
Eurodollar  rates  stood  at  11%  and  13%. 

In  view  of  the  extremely  high  coats  that 
banks  suddenly  found  themselves  having  to 
pay  for  funds,  executives  of  the  larger  banks 
said  they  had  no  choice  but  to  raise  the 
structure  of  charges,  pegged  to  the  prime  rate, 
that  they  assess  for  loans. 

Only  last  Thursday,  a  panel  of  bankers 
attending  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Bankers  association  at  Lake 
Placid.  N.Y..  suggested  that  even  at  8>4  %  the 
prime  rate  might  not  be  high  enough  unless 
some  easing  takes  place  soon  in  the  demand 
for  loans. 

BKLX.    COVEHNMENT    SECTramES 

The  banks  have  turned  to  the  sale  of  gov- 
ernment securities  from  their  own  portfolioe. 
It  Is  an  approach  they  undertake  reluctantly 
in  present  weak  bond  markets  for  good  rea- 
son. Massive  liquidations  of  this  nature,  such 
as  the  banks  already  have  been  forced  to 
make,  not  only  mean  they  might  Incur  seri- 
ous price  losses  in  the  transactions,  but  they 
drive  the  markets  down  further  to  depreciate 
the  values  of  securities  they  still  hold.  Dis- 
tress selling  on  such  an  enormous  scale  can 
cause  securities  markets  to  freeze  up,  as  was 
fieetlngly  the  case  In  1966. 

STOP  BUTIMC 

In  the  bond  markets,  declining  prices  mean 
a  commensurate  rise  in  yields,  which  move 
inversely  to  prtce.  The  banks  hlstorlcaUy  are 
Important  investors  In  these  bonds,  a  great 
many  issued  by  state  and  mimlclpal  govern- 
ments to  finance  capital  Improvements. 

Because  of  the  increased  credit  stringency, 
however,  banks  in  general  ceased  adding  to 
their  holding  of  these  bonds  earlier  this 
year  at  the  very  time  when  the  needs  of  state 
and  local  governments  were  swelling  the  po- 
tential volume  of  this  kind  of  financing.  As 
a  result  of  the  sharp  depreciation  of  munic- 
ipal bond  prices,  a  popular  Index  of  the 
average  tax  free  return  on  municipal  bonds 
has  now  risen  about  5.60 r^ . 

But  while  these  }ields  are  pleasant  for  in- 
vestors to  contemplate,  they  are  bad  news 
for  Instrumentalities  that  need  the  financing. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  states  and  locali- 
ties that  are  governed  by  debt  ceilings  which 
have  already  been  pierced  by  the  accelerating 
market  rates.  These  governing  bodies  have 
had  to  cancel  or  postpone  offerings  until  such 
time  when  market  conditions  turn  more  fav- 
orable. 

How  soon  this  is  likely  to  occur  depends, 
of  course,  on  the  monetary  authorities.  Ba- 
sically, the  federal  reserve  seeks  to  permit  the 
amount  of  credit  In  the  economy  to  rise  at  a 
faster  or  slower  rate  of  growth  in  line  with 
what  the  authorities  believe  It  requires  at  a 
particular  time. 

Hence,  in  pursuing  Its  mission  of  "flexibil- 
ity," the  federal  reserve  tightens  up  on  credit 
during  periods  of  inflatlonal  economic  activ- 
ity and,  conversely,  loosens  credit  during 
slack  times  to  spur  spending. 

MAtNTAIN   STABOXTT 

The  principal  objectives  of  monetary  pol- 
icy, on  balance,  are  to  maintain  a  stable  price 
level,  high  employment  and  a  sustainable 
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balance  In  the  nation's  International  pay- 
ments. 

In  determining  whether  they  are  proceed- 
ing on  target,  the  monetary  authorities  have 
to  make  two  major  kinds  of  continuing  eval- 
uations— one  of  the  relative  strength  and  di- 
rection of  the  economy,  the  other  of  the  suit- 
ability and  effectiveness  of  monetary  controls. 

If  the  federal  revenue's  posture  In  a  re- 
strictive program  such  as  the  present  one  Is 
pushed  too  far,  either  deliberately  or  simply 
through  an  incorrect  reading  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  monetary  indicators,  it  risks  eco- 
nomic "overkill" — a  recession. 

Many  economists,  worry  that  this  may 
now  loom  as  a  very  real  danger.  Some  believe, 
however,  that  the  federal  reserve  will  pull 
back  before  pushing  over  the  brink.  These 
observers  believe  that  the  federal  reserve  has 
tightened  controls  as  far  as  it  Is  prudently 
feasible.  Moves  toward  a  somewhat  less  re- 
strictive policy  may  become  evident  in  the 
next  month  or  so. 

IMPACT   FELT 

Although  federal  reserve  policy  affects  the 
economy  broadly,  monetary  policy  acts  to 
Influence  the  cost  and  availability  of  credit 
In  the  economy  primarily  through  the  com- 
mercial bank,  and  secondarily  in  the  bond 
and  other  credit  markets,  as  we  have  already 
observed. 

Yet  the  fact  that  commercial  banks  bear 
the  initial  brunt  of  monetary  policy  does  not 
Insulate  the  other  financial  Institutions  from 
feeling  the  Impact,  although  the  effects  are 
Indirect  and  may  be  delayed. 

Because  of  the  generally  high  prevailing 
interest  rates,  life  Insurance  companies  have 
again  been  beset,  as  they  were  in  1966,  by 
mounting  requests  by  policyholders  for  loans 
based  on  the  policies.  Most  life  companies 
are  contractually  committed  to  lower  loan 
rates  than  are  in  the  present  market.  Be- 
cause companies  are  now  paying  out  many 
more  millions  of  dollars  in  additional  policy 
loans,  they  have  that  much  less  money  avail- 
able to  Invest  In  mortgages  and  bonds,  thus 
contributing  to  the  rise  in  yields  on  those 
obligations. 

The  federal  reserve's  strategy  has  been 
clear:  By  deliberately  retaining  the  6%% 
celling  in  the  wake  of  the  rise  in  short  term 
interest  rates  on  competing  Investment  me- 
dia, it  priced  the  certificates  of  deposit  out 
of  the  market  aind  forced  vast  amounts  of 
these  deposits  to  be  withdrawn. 


••C.B.'  WEAPONS 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALtrORNXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  17.  1969 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  warn  against  the  danger  of 
"C.B."  weapons.  I  am  speaking  not  only 
about  chemical-biological  weapons  but 
also  Chinese-Bolshevik  weapons.  The 
Chinese  and  Russians  have  created  the 
real  threat  of  insidious  chemical  and 
bacteriological  warfare  by  their  massive 
research  and  development  programs. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  in  recent 
weeks  about  the  accidental  death  of 
some  sheep  In  Skull  Valley,  Utah.  There 
have  been  emotional  and  exaggerated  at- 
tacks on  the  Defense  Department's 
efforts  to  research  and  imderstand  the 
complex  nature  of  the  CJB.  agents  that 
may  be  used  against  us.  A  misguided, 
almost  hysterical,  drive  is  underway  to 
force  unilateral  American  withdrawal 
from  this  grim  aspect  of  defense. 
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Attacks  are  made  on  the  "military-in- 
dustrial establishment"  because  of  the 
relatively  modest  efforts  to  develop  anti- 
dotes to  protect  our  citizens  and  mili- 
tary forces  from  enemy  C.B.  weaponry. 
Our  military  people  are  pilloried  be- 
cause they  dare  plan  for  our  defense  and 
consider  the  possibility  of  deterrence. 

The  germ  warfare  experts  are  busy  in 
Peking.  I  am  not  speaking  about  the 
Asian  or  Hong  Kong  flu.  I  refer  to  ex- 
periments for  contaminating  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  and  any  other  peo- 
ple who  Chairman  Mao  perceives  as  vil- 
lains who  must  be  destroyed.  What  about 
the  thousands  of  possibilities  of  fungi 
and  viruses,  anthrax  and  typhus,  that 
the  Chinese  may  be  preparing  for  mass 
use? 

Are  we  to  take  the  ostrich  approach 
and  force  our  own  Giovemment  to  desist 
from  seeking  means  for  detection  and 
protection? 

The  Soviet  Union  today  is  better 
equipped  militarily — offensively  and  de- 
fensively— for  C.B.  warfare  than  any 
other  nation  in  the  world.  Soviet  mili- 
tary scientists  have  placed  much  em- 
phasis on  these  systems.  They  are  incor- 
porated into  the  Russian  military 
machine. 

Moscow  has  a  wide  variety  of  chemi- 
cal munitions.  The  Soviet  order  of  battle 
envisages  the  use  of  tactical  chemical 
weapons  in  conjunction  with  nuclear 
weaponry  or  .separately,  as  suits  Soviet 
strategy.  The  Russian  stockpile  includes 
C.B.  agents  capable  of  creating  horren- 
dous effects  including  the  destruction  of 
humans  without  destroying  the  material 
properties  or  means  of  production. 

Marxism  quickly  accepts  C.B.  weap- 
onry as  moral.  The  end  justifies  the 
means.  Adolf  Hitler  possessed  lethal 
chemical  agents  in  World  War  n.  But 
even  the  Nazi  madman  desisted  when 
notice  was  served  upon  him  by  the  Allies 
that  immediate  retcJiation  would  be 
made  in  kind.  We  have  our  Chemical 
Warfare  Service  to  thank  for  saving  mil- 
lions of  lives  in  that  war  by  perfecting 
proper  gas  masks,  the  means  of  detec- 
tion, and  the  capacity  to  assure  deter- 
rence by  a  credible  stockpile  of  chemical 
weapons. 

This  coimtry  must  make  sure  that  po- 
tential enemies  are  convinced  that  it  is 
not  to  their  advantage  to  use  C.B.  weap- 
ons against  us.  If  the  opponents  of  C.B. 
weaponry  really  wanted  to  prevent  the 
unleashing  of  such  arms,  they  would  not 
take  potshots  at  our  defenders,  but  in- 
stead assure  that  an  adequate  budget  is 
provided  for  thorough  research  and  de- 
velopment. 

Moscow  considers  C£.  weaponry  as 
just  another  weapon  in  the  Communist 
arsenal.  Communist  troops  receive  in- 
tensive training  in  offensive  chemical 
warfare.  The  Soviet  soldier  is  condi- 
tioned to  the  use  of  C.B.  weaponry.  Mos- 
cow ignores  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925 
that  condemns  use  of  such  agents. 

In  considering  the  biological  weapons, 
one  does  not  need  to  compromise  U.S. 
intelligence  sources  to  disclose  the  de- 
velopment by  Communist  scientists  of 
mutant  types  of  disease  that  would  defy 
present  known  methods  of  treatment. 
Such  new  diseases  would  be  extremely 
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difficult  to  diagnose.  Detection  and  treat- 
ment might  be  further  complicated  by 
using  various  mixtures  of  agents,  such 
as  those  causing  tularemia  and  typhoid. 
What  is  so  terrible  about  our  own  people 
studying  the  possible  combinations  of 
micro-organisms  that  others  are  develop- 
ing for  use  against  us? 

Individual  defense — civilian  and  mil- 
itary— rests  on  detection,  protection, 
treatment.  Time  is  the  vital  factor.  We 
must  know  as  early  as  possible  what 
germs  are  being  used  and  how  to  cope 
with  them.  We  must  have  the  antidote 
ready.  At  least  we  have  the  right  to  try. 
I  cannot  conceive  of  aggressive  use  of 
such  weaponry  by  the  American  people. 
I,  therefore,  deplore  the  calculated  ef- 
forts to  undemine  our  defense. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  issue  involving 
one  administration  or  another.  In  Feb- 
ruary 1967,  Cyrus  R.  Vance,  then  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense,  reported  on  Ameri- 
can policy  on  C.B.  warfare.  Mr.  Vance 
said: 

We  have  consistently  continued  our  de 
facto  limitations  on  the  use  of  chemical  and 
biological  weapons.  We  have  never  used 
biological  weapons.  We  have  not  used  lethal 
gases  since  World  War  I  and  it  is  against  our 
policy  to  initiate  their  use.  We  have  used 
riot-control  agents  In  Vietnam — agents  simi- 
lar to  those  used  by  police  forces  throughout 
the  world. . . . 

I  have  indicated  that  we  seek  interna- 
tional understanding  to  limit  chemical  and 
biological  warfare  and  that  we  have  not  used 
weap>ons  of  the  sort  condemned  by  the 
Geneva  Protocol.  I  should  also  point  out  that 
we  have  at  the  same  time  maintained  an  ac- 
tive chemical  and  biological  program.  In  the 
past  few  years,  we  have  placed  increasing 
emphasis  on  defensive  concepts  and  material. 
As  long  as  other  nations,  such  as  the  Soviet 
Union,  maintain  large  programs  we  believe 
we  must  maintain  our  defensive  and  retalia- 
tory capability. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  nation 
much  concerned  about  world  health,  a 
country  that  has  more  physicians  and 
medical  research  per  capita  than  the 
United  States,  the  State  of  Israel,  is  op- 
posed to  pressures  to  force  a  unilateral 
American  withdrawal  from  C.B.  defense 
programs.  The  Israeli  intelligence  may 
know  more  about  Communist  plans  than 
we  do.  I  refer  to  a  recent  report  by  Mil- 
ton Friedman,  chief  of  the  Washington 
bureau  of  the  Jewish  Telegraphic 
Agency,  the  news  service  for  Israel  news- 
papers and  Jewish  periodicals.  It  is 
worth  considering,  and  I,  therefore,  in- 
clude this  report  in  the  Record  as  a  por- 
tion of  my  remarks: 

Halt  in  C.B.  Research  Mat  Jeopardize  Israel 
(By  Milton  Friedman) 

The  efforts  of  American  intellectuals  to 
halt  appropriations  for  "CB"  ( chemical- 
biological)  military  research  may  jeopardize 
Israeli  security.  Israel  is  receiving  gas  masks, 
detection  equipment,  and  technical  assist- 
ance from  the  United  States  for  Defense 
against  possible  Egyptian  CB  attack. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  placed  great  em- 
phasis on  chemical  and  biological  warfare. 
The  Soviet  stockpile  Includes  a  wide  spec- 
trum of  agents  capable  of  creating  military 
effects  over  a  broad  range.  Egypt  has  ob- 
tained Soviet  assistance  on  CB  weaponry. 
Russian  CB  technicians  are  believed  to  be 
among  the  Soviet  mlUtary  advisers  in  Egypt. 

Moscow  is  thub  supplementing  the  CB 
program  that  President  NassM-  started  yean 
ago  by  employing  former  Nazi  scientists  who 
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tMttA  potextoiu  fMna  and  tetal  baeUrl*  oq 
Jewlab  TletlnM  In  ooftcwitimUon  camps. 

Communist  Chin*  bM  auppllsd  rocket*  and 
otber  weapon*  to  Arab  tarrorlat  groupa.  ?•• 
king  la  known  to  tuiT*  d«T«loped  capabUlUes 
In  the  area  of  CB  weapons  altbougb  no  sueli 
weapons  have  yet  been  reported  released  by 
Chairman  Mao  to  his  rarlous  clients  abroad 
with  the  poeslble  exception  of  some  "CS"  tear 
KM  to  North  Vietnam. 

SNXAK  C.a.  ATTACK 

In  any  event,  the  Israeli  defense  forces  take 
very  serloiialy  the  poaalbtllty  that  Naaaer  may 
unleash  a  sneak  CB  attack.  Immediately 
prtcr  to  the  outbreak  at  the  Slz-Day  War,  m 
June,  1067,  Ivael  made  frantic  efforts  to  ob- 
tain gas  maaks  for  children  and  key  person- 
nel. Several  thouaand  masks  were  obtained 
from  We*t  Germany.  Israel's  rapid  victory, 
especially  the  achievement  of  aerial  su- 
premacy, obviously  deterred  Naaaer  from  un- 
leashing CB  weapons. 

Today  a  new  sltuaUon  exists.  ThoiMands  of 
laraali  tooofM  are  oonflned  to  bunkers  and 
complex  fixed  fortifications  along  the  Sues 
Canal.  Igypt  possesses  chemical  agenU  that 
c«a  be,4itid  In  artillery  shells.  Such  agents 
%rs  cdorjess,  odorless,  and  tasteless.  Satura- 
tion firing  would  penetrate  the  deepest  dug- 
outs. 

The  first  Indication  that  chemical  weap- 
ons were  being  used  would  probably  be  the 
actual  appearance  of  casualties.  Biological 
agents  would  be  even  more  dllBcult  to  detect. 

Surprise  might  thus  be  achieved  for  an 
Egyptlaa  thrust  across  the  canal  to  setae  a 
limited  area  and  thus  re-open  the  entire 
United  Natfcxis  cease-fire  Issue. 

Nerve  gases  could  be  put  down  In  heavy 
concentrations  to  catch  troops  before  they 
could  put  on  protective  masks.  Lethal  chem- 
ical agents  Include  those  known  as  nerve 
agenu.  OB  and  VX.  Both  are  Uqulds  that 
are  disseminated  as  aerosols.  VX  U  a  per- 
sistent compound  that  can  penetrate  the 
akin  and  normal  combat  clothing. 

It  is  virtually  Impossible  to  detect  OB  and 
VX  with  the  ordinary  senses  ot  smell,  sight, 
and  taste.  They  can  enter  the  body  through 
the  skin,  can  be  breathed  In,  can  even  enter 
tlirough  the  eyes.  Action  is  rapid.  Small 
amounts  will  cause  death,  paralysis,  pros- 
tration, while  microscopic  amounts  will  im- 
pair vision,  cause  nausea  and  muscular  non- 
coordination. 

To  detect  chemical  agents,  the  U.S.  Army 
has  recently  developed  a  portable  automatic 
chemical  detector  and  alarm,  light  enough 
to  be  carried  on  a  soldier's  back.  Laboratories 
are  also  working  on  alarms  to  detect  bio- 
logical agents — living  micro-organisms. 

Treatment  for  nerve  agents  must  be  ad- 
ministered rapidly  to  counter  their  quick 
reaction.  Atropine  syrettes  can  be  effective 
against  some  types  of  aerosols  if  used 
promptly.  Artificial  respiration  also  can 
counter  reactions — U  applied  in  time. 

IMlCtrmZATION    AVAnjkBLK 

While  VS.  scientists  are  striving  to  perfect 
better  maaks  and  protective  clothing,  the 
Army  has  also  produced  a  chemical  biologi- 
cal pod  which  can  be  carried  on  a  light  truck 
complete  with  filtered  air  pumps.  It  can  serve 
as  an  aid  station,  command  post,  communi- 
cations center,  and  so  forth  because  the  pod 
provldea  an  ail-encompassing  gas  mask  for 
several  men  simultaneously. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  experimented  with 
a  wide  variety  oX  bacteria,  rlckettsla,  viruses, 
and  fungi  as  weU  as  lethal  (Kganlsms  cau*-' 
Ing  plague,  anthrax,  tuleremi*.  thyroid. 
typhus — and  various  mixtures. 

Biological  agents  could  be  sprayed  across 
the  Sues  Canal  from  aerosol  generators  or  in 
missile  warheads.  It  U  also  possible  to  un- 
leash Infected  insects  with  prevailing  winds. 

American  liberals  are  trying  to  end  CB 
research  because  a  number  of  sheep  were 
accidsnUy  killed  at  SkuU  Valley,  Utah,  dur- 
ing research.  There  is  also  a  mood  of  resent- 
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ment  because  military  non-lethal  tear  gas 
was  used  against  demonstrators  at  Berkeley, 
Calif.,  and  in  the  course  of  (^;>erstlons  In 
Vietnam. 

Termination  of  such  research  would  en- 
courage the  preparations  of  the  Kgyptlans, 
Russians,  and  Chinese,  many  obsenrers  feel. 

The  U.S.  Defense  Department  sUlI  oper- 
ates on  the  premise  of  deterrence.  During 
World  War  n,  notice  was  served  on  Hitler 
that  use  of  Oerman  gas  on  allied  troops 
would  bring  Instant  reprisal.  He  used  none 
although  SS  scientlsta  i>erfected  the  deadly 
Zyklon-B  In  concentration  camp  experl- 
mente.  The  Israelis  tend  to  subscribe  to  the 
deterrence  concept.  They  do  not  share  the 
deelre  of  U.S.  liberals  for  unilateral  stop- 
page of  CB  research. 

The  following  material  explains  our 
activities  in  the  R.  ft  D.  area.  It  was  pre- 
pared by  the  U.S.  Department  of  De- 
fense and  defines  our  national  policy  to- 
ward the  whole  subject: 

CHSMICAI.  AKD  BiOLOOICAI.  WAKrABB  Resxascb 
AND    DrVKLOPMKNT     PUNDXNO 

The  following  is  a  listing  of  research  and 
development  funding  by  Fiscal  Tear  for 
chemical  and  biological  research  and  devel- 
opment. In  general,  more  than  half  of  these 
RiiO  fimds  are  for  defensive  concepte  and 
material.  In  addition,  it  include*  expendi- 
tures on  smoke,  flame  and  incendiary,  herbi- 
cide and  riot  control  agents;  all  unrelated  to 
the  basic  chemical  and  biological  threat.  A 
sizable  fraction  of  the  remainder  is  spent  on 
studies  and  other  effort*  to  define  the  na- 
ture of  the  threat. 

With  respect  to  total  expenditures  for  re- 
search and  development  since  World  War  II. 
the  precise  figures  are  not  available  prior  to 
FY  1967.  It  is  estimated  however  that  approx- 
imately 9223  million  dollars  was  spent  in 
research  and  development  from  I94fl  through 
1957.  Since  that  time  the  funding  has  been 
as  follows: 

(In  mUUonsI 

1958 g37 

1959 1"    38 

IBflO 49 

1961 69 

1962 79 

1963 1  118 

1964 iM 

1966 117 

1966 116 

1967 100 

1968 89 

1969 '_    94 

Thus  there  has  been  a  total  of  some  $1,250 
million  dollars  expended  for  research  and 
development  in  the  area  of  chemical  and  bio- 
logical warfare  since  World  War  n. 

Our  piupose  In  malntelnlng  a  chemical 
and  biological  program  is  for  our  own  protec- 
Uon.  Unfriendly  nations  are  known  to  have 
large  stockpUes,  a  vigorous  testing  program, 
and  an  active  military  operational  capability. 
To  counter  this  threat  we  require  a  strong 
R&D  program,  a  modest  defensive  effort,  a 
minimal  offensive  program  sufficient  for  a 
credible  retaliatory  capability  to  Insure  that 
these  weapons  will  never  be  used  against  us, 
and  a  capability  to  test  our  defensive  systems 
with  modem  and  effective  weapons. 

Our  position  on  the  use  of  chemical  and 
biological  warfare  is  clear.  We  have  never 
iised  biological  warfare  and  we  have  not  used 
chemical  warfare  since  World  War  I.  when  It 
was  used  in  retaliation.  During  World  War 
n  President  Roosevelt  announced  the  policy 
that  the  U.3.  would  not  be  the  first  to  use 
chemical  warfare.  This  was  reiterated  by 
President  TrumAn,  by  President  Blsenhower. 
and  by  President  Johnson's  admlnlstrationi 
and  has  been  so  stated  before  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations.  Speaking  in 
support  of  the  Hungarian  resolution  that  all 
nations  should  adhere  to  the  Geneva  Protocol 
o<    10a6    (which    proscribes    chemical    and 
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bacteriological  warfare),  our  repiesentatlve. 
Ambassador  Nabrlt,  stated  on  December  5, 
1008  (in  part) : 

"Whlls  the  United  States  U  not  a  party  to 
tbs  Protocol,  we  support  ths  working  objec- 
tives It  seeks  to  achlere  .  .  .  We  were  not 
the  first  to  engage  In  gas  warfare  In  World 
War  I  and  we  have  not  engagsd  In  it  since 
that  time  . . ." 

A  concise  statement  of  the  U.S.  position  on 
chemical  warfare  was  made  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Disarmament  by  the  Honorable 
Cyrus  Vance  on  February  7,  1067,  when  he 
was  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense.  Briefly,  he 
stated  that  we  are  actively  seeking  the  lim- 
itation at  chemical  and  biological  weapons 
through  the  United  Nations,  while  maintain- 
ing a  credible  technological  and  military 
capability  to  the  extent  necessary  to  deter 
the  use  of  these  weapons  by  our  adversaries. 


THE  BATTLE  FOR  BUNKER  TTTT.T. 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or   If  ASSACR17SXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  17.  1969 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion that  would  make  the  Bunker  Hill 
Monument  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  a  na- 
tional monument. 

Every  schoolchild  knows  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  in  the 
success  of  the  American  Revolutioa  One 
hundred  and  ninety-four  years  ago  to- 
day, the  American  revolutionaries  met 
their  British  adversaries  at  Bunker  Hill. 
The  battle's  importance  was  not  solely 
because  of  its  tactical  and  strategic 
value,  but  because  it  was  the  first  major 
step  in  a  long,  hard-fought  war  for 
independence. 

Thomas  Bolyston  Adams,  descendant 
of  the  Adams  family  of  colonial  and  Rev- 
olutionary times,  wrote  an  article  for  the 
Boston  Globe  of  Sunday,  June  15.  Mr. 
Adams  understands  the  significance  of 
the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  perhaps, 
more  importantly,  evaluates  the  various 
forces  and  circumstances  that  led  to  the 
victory  of  the  Americans. 

I  am  happy  to  share  his  article  with 
my  colleagues.  Mr.  Adams  is  an  historian 
of  great  note.  He.  like  all  good  historians, 
speaks  of  the  past  so  that  we  may  better 
understand  the  present,  and  provide  for 
an  improved  future. 

I  recommend  this  article  to  my  col- 
leagues. In  it  you  will  find  some  history 
and  a  lesson  for  the  present: 
A  Ba'ttlx  to*  A  Hnx 
(By  Thomas  Boylston  Adams) 
The  strength  of  rebellion  is  the  stupidity 
of  the  establishment.  Seldom  has  this  axiom 
been  better  illustrated  than  by  the  Battle  of 
Bunker  Hill  on  the  17th  of  Jime  1776. 

The  American  forces  occupied  and  forti- 
fied the  heights  above  Charlestown  during 
the  previous  night.  To  do  this  they  crossed 
a  narrow  causeway  onto  Charleetown  Neck. 
They  left  their  rear  entirely  unprotected. 
The  Britlsb  enemy  had  total  command  of 
the  sea  with  heavy  batteries  on  ships  in  the 
harbor  and  shaUow  draft,  easUy  moved  gun- 
boate.  On  the  rising  tide— it  was  high  at  2 
p.m.  on  the  17th — the  British  could  have 
landed  sufficient  forces  on  the  causeway  un- 
der protecUon  of  heavy  artlUery  to  have  cut 
off  retreat.  Thereafter  it  wotUd  have  been 
necessary   for    the   British   merely    to   wait 
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quietly  for  a  few  hoxirs  until  the  Americans 
came  down  to  surrender  or  came  out  to  be 
killed. 

Instead  the  British  chose  to  make  a  fron- 
tal assault  against  a  heavily  fortified  hill. 
They  suffered  terrible  losses.  Fortunately  for 
the  Americans,  whose  powder  ran  out,  they 
were  obliged  to  flee  Just  as  the  British  were 
beginning  to  move  their  floating  batteries  to 
cut  off  retreat. 

But  this  was  not  all.  Military  bad  tactics 
required  the  destruction  of  pleasant  and 
prosperous  Charlestown.  Some  snipers  from 
thence  were  harassing  the  British  flank.  Tlie 
destruction  was  efficiently  accomplished  with 
hot  shot  and  fire  bombs.  Four  hundred 
houses,  with  churches  and  pubUc  buildings, 
burned  in  a  tremendous  fire  to  ashes  In  an 
afternoon.  The  American  people  were  suf- 
ficiently persuaded  of  the  atrocious  nature 
of  the  adversary.  After  the  17th  of  June,  no 
civilian  counted  bis  life,  his  wife,  or  his 
property  safe  from  savage  attack.  A  red- 
coated  soldier  was  as  horrible  to  the  Ameri- 
can mind  as  was  a  red  Indian  at  the  time 
of  King  Phillip's  war. 

On  that  famous  day  the  British  high  com- 
mand had  it  in  Its  power  to  crush  at  a 
single  stroke  almost  the  whole  concentrated 
military  strength  of  the  revolting  colonies. 
The  Continental  Headquarters  at  Cambridge 
might  have  been  captured.  In  the  subse- 
quent rout  and  demoralization  the  British 
army  probably  would  have  been  free  to  in- 
timidate the  whole  countryside.  George 
Washington  would  have  had  no  army  to  as- 
sume command  of  on  Cambridge  Common. 
It  would  not  have  been  necessary  to  evac- 
uate Boston.  American  indep>endence  might 
have  been  postponed  indefinitely — Just  pos- 
sibly forever. 

But  that  Is  unlikely.  The  combination  of 
mlUtary  seniority  and  protocol  at  the  head 
of  the  British  forces  in  Boston  and  Tory 
Ignorance  and  affluence  at  the  head  of  the 
British  government  in  London  was  unbeat- 
able— for  the  British. 

At  Bunker  Hill  the  Americans  had  built 
an  elaborate  trap  for  themselves  and  walked 
into  it.  But  the  British  General  Gage  care- 
fully examined  the  trap,  consulted  his  sub- 
ordinates and  Ignored  their  wisest  advice. 
He  then  issued  orders  to  approach  the  trap, 
as  it  were  with  bare  hands,  and  drive  the 
animals  out  of  !t. 

Of  course  the  British  were  terribly  mauled. 
They  lost  more  than  a  thousand  men.  fully 
half  their  effective  force,  as  compared  with 
some  four  hundred  Americans,  barely  a  tenth 
part  of  their  potential.  But  the  British  had 
captured  the  hUl  and  so  it  was  reported 
that  the  provincials  had  been  defeated  with 
grest  loss  and  their  army  "severely  drubbed," 
while  the  British  "came  off  completely  vic- 
torious." The  number  of  American  casualties 
was  rather  incorrectly  estimated.  They  were 
assumed  to  have  carried  off  great  numbers 
erf  wounded,  and  to  have  buried  in  a  mysteri- 
ous trench  during  the  course  of  the  battle 
numerous  deed. 

Gradually  more  accurate  information  got 
across  the  Atlantic.  The  British  losses  were 
considered  to  be  serious  but  the  fact  of  cap- 
ture and  oocupation  of  the  hill  was  in- 
contestable. The  real  figures  of  American 
losses  were  not  firmly  established  until  alter 
the  end  of  the  war.  Many  Americans  con- 
sidered the  battle  a  defeat.  The  British  in- 
sisted it  was  a  victory.  Historians  are  agreed 
it  was  a  British  disaster. 

The  whole  bxisiness  was  furiously  debated 
in  the  British  Parliament  that  same  Novem- 
ber. There  was  a  mouon  before  the  House  to 
approve  the  action  of  the  government  in 
sending  more  troops  to  America,  stepping  up 
shipments  of  supplies  and  escalating  the  war 
as  rapidly  as  possible. 

John  Wilkes.  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  said, 
"Every  man,  either  of  the  navy  or  the  army, 
who  has  been  sent  by  the  government  to 
America,  and  fallen  a  victim  In  this  unjust 
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contest,  has.  in  my  opinion,  been  murdered 
by  administration  and  his  blood  lies  at  their 
door.  What  have  we  conquered?  Bunker's 
HUl  only  and  with  the  loss  of  1200  men. 
Are  we  to  pay  as  dearly  for  the  rest  of 
America?" 

But  the  government  whips  moved  In. 
Where  necessary  members  were  reminded  of 
patronage.  The  amateur  strategists  were  cas- 
tigated. The  loyalty  of  all  good  British  sub- 
Jecte  was  called  upon.  The  motion  passed 
270  to  108. 

It  took  another  seven  years  of  bitter  fight- 
ing, tragic  loss,  waste,  taxation  and  inflation 
for  the  truth  to  sink  in.  But  the  fire  lit  In 
Charlestown  would  not  be  put  out.  After 
Bunker  Hill  almost  no  one  in  America  was 
capable  of  believing  in  the  good  intentions 
of  the  British  government.  Not  until  the  last 
foreign  soldier  had  left  could  there  be  peace. 


DR.   V.  D.  MATTIA— B'NAI  B'RITH 
HUMANITARIAN 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OP   NTW    JXR8ET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  17.  1969 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
my  good  friend.  Dr.  V.  D.  Mattia,  presi- 
dent of  Hoffman-La  Roche,  Inc.,  received 
the  Humanitarian  Award  from  B'nal 
B'rith. 

This  highly  distinguished  award  could 
not  have  gone  to  a  more  worthy  and  de- 
serving recipient,  for  Dr.  Mattia  has  la- 
bored long  and  effectively  in  the  cause 
of  brotherly  love.  At  the  dinner  honoring 
Dr.  Mattia,  I  was  deeply  impressed  by 
the  wisdom  and  nobility  of  his  remarks, 
and  would  like  at  this  time  to  share  them 
with  my  colleagues. 

The  address  follows: 
These  Abe  Our  Youth  and  These  Are  Ovra 

BaOTBEKS 

An  age  of  destruction  is  a  time  for  dis- 
sent— dissent  with  what  Is  wrong  and  unjust. 
Our  youth  were  born  in  an  era  of  violence, 
disillusioned  by  a  humanity  gap — between 
what  is  said  and  what  is  done,  between  what 
should  be  and  what  is.  Our  youth  have  seen 
the  impact  of  violence  on  the  history  of  our 
day.  Their  Ideals  have  been  shattered  and 
they  recoil  when  a  few  with  bullets  outweigh 
millions  with  ballots.  They  cannot  under- 
stand why  billions  of  dollars  carry  men 
safely  to  the  moon  while  millions  of  our  peo- 
ple are  maimed  physically  and  mentally, 
spiritually  and  intellectually  by  the  lack  of 
food  and  Jobs,  of  housing  and  education. 
Our  youth  see  this.  They  feel  it  Intensely. 
They  try  to  speak — but  they  are  inarticulate. 
They  wish  to  serve — but  they  act  chaotically. 
They  are  trying — almost  Incoherently  and 
e\en  desperately — to  articulate  a  philosophy 
for  a  better  lUe.  The  trauma  of  their  be- 
havior is  obscuring,  and  sometimes  negating, 
the  nobility  of  their  Intent  and  the  integ- 
rity of  their  goals. 

In  some  Instances  their  actions  are  cer- 
tainly counterproductive,  if  not,  in  fact,  ut- 
terly destructive  of  their  principles  and  goals. 
I  seek  neither  to  condone  nor  condemn  them. 
I  submit,  however,  it  is  essential  that  we 
imderstand  their  motivations;  for  If  we  do 
not  comprehend  the  etiologies,  we  cannot 
Influence  the  effects. 

Let  us  never  forget  that  In  every  period 
of  crisis  in  our  history,  our  youth  have 
fought  and  sacrificed — first  to  lay  the  foun- 
dations of  our  society  and  then  to  preserve 
our  union.  Our  youth  answered  the  call  to 
"make   the   world    safe   lor  democracy"   in 
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World  War  I,  then  to  thwart  the  threat  of 
tyranny  in  World  War  n. 

And  during  these  critical  years,  a  young 
president  summoned  them.  They  met  his 
challenge.  They  Joined  his  Peace  Corps.  But 
suddenly  his  life,  and  their  Ideals,  were 
struck  down  by  violence.  The  cause  of  civil 
rights  summoned  them — and  again  they  rose 
to  work  for  their  beliefs.  But  again  an  in- 
spiring leader  and  a  cause  were  struck  down 
by  violence.  Another  young  leader  sought  to 
show  them  that  change  could  be  achieved 
within  the  structure  of  our  political  system. 
He,  too,  was  struck  down  by  violence.  Then, 
in  their  frustration  with  a  war  they  did  not 
want,  they  forced  out  a  president  they  could 
uo  longer  believe,  only  to  confront  the  events 
of  Chicago. 

There  are  many  among  us  who  believe  that 
the  actions  of  our  youth  are  related  to  a  per- 
missive society.  I  submit,  however,  that  they 
have  drawn  their  unhappy  conclusions  from 
the  obscene  success  of  the  few  who  have, 
with  violence,  vetoed  the  wishes,  the  hopes 
and  the  aspirations  of  the  many. 

Our  youth  have  never  failed  us.  They  will 
never  fail  us.  But  we  must  not  fail  them. 
Jt  is  we  who  must  Justify  their  faith  in  us — 
even  though  it  may  be  a  questioning  faith. 
It  is  we  who  must  Justify  their  faith — even 
as  they  challenge  our  faith  in  our  institu- 
tions. 

Our  universities  must  become  far  more 
than  foundations  of  learning.  They  must  be- 
come springs  of  initiative.  As  a  source  of  In- 
spiration for  ideals,  our  universities  must 
provide  the  pioneering  conceptions  and  plans 
to  capture  the  imagination  and  challenge 
the  aspirations  of  our  youth.  Our  laboratories 
must  forge — not  ever  escalating  weapons  of 
destruction,  but  new  Instruments,  new  dis- 
coveries for  peace  and  for  life.  Our  factories 
must  throb  with  the  building  of  the  essen- 
tials for  a  good  life — clean,  unpolluted  and 
unpolsoned — for  a  better  fulfillment  for 
man.  Our  homes  must  reflect  the  love  and 
the  understanding  that  bind  men  together, 
the  mutual  respect  which  will  unite  us  as  a 
people. 

Our  youth  intuitively  respond  to  our 
needs.  They  are  sensitive  to  our  hurts.  They 
aspire  to  a  world  that  is  greater  and  better, 
richer  and  fuller.  Their  voices  appear  con- 
fused but  the  message  that  they  are  des- 
perately trying  to  give  us  Is  simple.  We  must 
hear  what  they  are  trying  to  say.  for  they 
seek  to  proclaim,  "Every  man  of  every  creed, 
these  are  our  brothers." 

Our  world  is  moving  toward  an  age  beyond 
the  industrial  era.  beyond  the  atomic  age — 
to  an  age  that  must  preserve  not  only  the 
heritage  but  also  the  continuity  of  man,  to 
an  age  in  which  each  man  recognizes  the 
dignity  of  his  fellow  man  of  every  color,  of 
every  country,  and  of  every  creed — an  age 
dedicated  to  all  men.  for  all  mankind. 


ADMINISTRATIONS     PLANS     PERIL 
NEGRO  STRIDES  IN  POLITICS 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

OF    IdSSOTTItl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  17.  1969 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
ferred previously  to  the  "insensitivity"  of 
this  administration  toward  black  people 
and  poor  people  who  deserve  a  chance  to 
participate  in  and  to  reap  rewards  of  this 
American  system.  Unfortunately — the 
American  system  has  yet  to  open  up  to 
these  people  and  their  efforts  to  become 
a  part  of  it  are  often  nipped  in  the  bud. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  following  account  of  one  more  threat 
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•crnlnst  bUck  ettlaeiu.  I  commend  Don 
Oberdorfer  for  pelting  up  this  unfortu- 
nate attitude  which  prevails  in  the  Nixon 
admlnlaitratlon.  I  regret  the  constant 
catering  to  the  Southern  white  establish- 
ment which  la  so  clearly  evidenced  by  the 
actions  and/or  the  refusals  to  act  by  this 
administration. 

Mr.  Oberdorfer's  column,  which  was 
carried  by  the  Washington  Post,  Thurs- 
day, June  5,  follows  : 
ADMiNwnunoN'a  Plans  Pmii,  Necbo  Stiiiobs 

IN    POLITICB 

(By  Don  Oberdorfer) 
Atlanta.  Oa. — In  tli*  Immediate  a/termatb 
oftbe  slt-Lna  and  freedom  rldea  which  uah- 
•red  In  thla  decade  of  racial  protest,  leaders 
Of  the  0.8.  Oovemment,  private  foundation* 
and  dTll  rights  groups  met  to  chart  a  way 
to  redrew  the  black  man's  grievances  in  the 
South  without  tearing  the  society  apart.  The 
course  they  chose  was  as  old  as  the  Constl- 
tuUon — no<  white  power  or  black  power  but 
poUtlcal  power  through  the  ballot  box  on  a 
free  and  equal  basis,  one  man.  one  vote. 

This  tPlTort  has  achieved  dramaUc  strides 
tliough-fw  from  complete  success.  Today  it 
is  threatened  by  Congress  and  the  NUon  Ad- 
nUnUtration.  DecUlons  to  be  made  In  the 
next  several  months  will  determine  whether 
the  Nation  wtu  scrap  this  drive  to  update  the 
Constltuoon  m  the  case  of  the  Southern 
Negro. 

The  concept  of  poUtlcal  and  social  change 
through  the  ballot  box  Is.  as  they  say.  as 
American  as  apple  pie.  but  Its  appllcaUon  to 
the  black  man  in  many  areas  of  the  South 
was  long  denied.  In  1962.  according  to  the 
beet  available  data,  less  than  30  percent  of 
the  voting  age  Negroes  In  the  11  southern 
•*•*••  were  on  the  registration  rolls 

TJUs  was  the  starting  point  for  the  Voter 
EducaUon  Project  put  together  by  the 
Soutbem  Regional  Council  with  the  co- 
operaUon  of  major  dvii  rlghu  groups  not- 
ably the  NAACP.  SCLC.  SNCC  and  CORE 
and  with  funds  from  private  foundations 
and  encouragement  from  the  Federal  Oov- 
enunent.  Prom  Its  headquarters  In  Atlanta. 
VBP  baa  funnelled  more  than  Si. a  mUllon 
from  a  dosen  major  foundations  and  other 
givers  to  local  voter  registration  drives 
throughout  the  South.  The  campaign  was 
strengthened  immeasurably  by  the  Voting 
RlghU  Act  of  IMS.  which  suspended  much- 
abuaed  literacy  tesu  and  authorized  Federal 
examiners  in  areas  where  Negroes  were  de- 
nied the  vote. 

By  last  summer,  according  to  the  latest 
autlauca,  some  62  per  cent  of  southern 
blacks  were  registered-  roughly  double  the 
percentage  of  six  years  before.  Though  this 
falls  short  of  the  78  per  cent  regutratlon  as- 
arlbed  to  southern  whites,  and  though  the 
power  of  the  black  man  at  the  ballot  box  U 
aUU  limited  by  many  clrcumstancea  and  con- 
trivances, the  rise  of  the  Negro  voter  has  had 
a  substanUal  and  generally  healthy  Influence 
on  southern  politics.  Some  461  Negroes  are 
now  serving  In  elective  poets  throughout  the 
South,  more  than  six  times  as  many  as  In 
1966. 

At  this  point,  one  might  expect  that  the 
southern  voting  campaign  would  be  receiv- 
ing widespread  and  even  perhaps  exaggerated 
accolades  as  an  example  of  the  vitality  of  the 
embattled  American  political  system.  In- 
stead, It  Is  facing  the  possibility  that  Wash- 
ington officialdom  is  about  to  wring  its  neck. 

One  line  of  atUck  U  on  the  foundation 
money  whlcb  has  supported  the  drive.  As 
part  of  the  Nixon  adminUtratlon's  tax  re- 
form program  earlier  this  year,  the  Treasury 
Department  recommended  to  Congress  that 
private  foundbtlons  be  prohibited  from 
flnanclng  any  activity  "Intended  to  affect  a 
political  campaign"  specifically  including 
voter  registration  drives. 

The  recommendation  arose  from  the  Pbrd 
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PoundaUon's  grant  of  SI 76,000  to  the  Cleve- 
land. Ohio,  chapter  of  CORE  a  few  months 
before  the  1067  election  there.  Much  of  this 
money  went  to  CORE'S  registration  drive  In 
the  Innter  city  whlA  helped  nominate  and 
elect  Mayor  Can  Stokes  over  white  op- 
ponents. 

A  few  weeka  ago,  executivea  of  four  major 
foundations — Pord.  Carnegie.  Taconlc.  and 
Field — met  with  presidential  assistant  Daniel 
P.  Moynlhan  to  plead  that  the  voter  registra- 
tion campaign  in  the  South  should  not  be 
sacrificed  because  the  Incident  In  the  North. 
On  May  9.  the  Treasury  Issued  an  almoet  In- 
decipherable press  release  Intended  to  show — 
aa  Treasury  officials  later  explained — that 
the  Oovemment  did  not  mean  to  Interfere 
with  "pubUcly-supported"  registration  drives 
such  as  that  of  the  Southern  Regional 
Council. 

Last  week  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  announced  a  tontatlve  ban  on 
"direct  or  indirect"  foundation  sponsorship 
of  any  activities  Intended  to  Influence  an 
election,  including  voter  registration  drives. 
While  the  text  of  this  proposal  has  not  been 
made  public,  the  Indications  are  that  It 
would  stop  the  funds  to  the  southern  cam- 
paign. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Nixon  admlnUtra- 
tlon  has  shown  signs  of  hesitation  about  the 
extension  of  the  Voting  Rlghu  Act,  which 
expires  next  year.  The  clvU  righte  groups 
engaged  In  the  voting  drive — probably  the 
healthiest  surviving  remnanu  of  the  civil 
righu  movement — have  appealed  for  the  Art 
to  be  strengthened  to  eliminate  abuses.  Now 
they  fear  that  It  will  be  weakened  Instctd  or 
even  Junked. 

It  U  true,  that  Itr.  Nixon  and  the  Re- 
publican Party  have  won  the  support  of  very 
few  of  the  1.6  million  southern  Negroes  who 
are  reported  to  have  registered  since  1962 
However,  the  broad  principles  and  object  les- 
sons involved  clearly  outweigh  any  political 
advantage  or  disadvantage  in  this  region  of 
18  million  registered  voters. 

The  Nixon  Administration,  like  the  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson  administrations  t>efore  It. 
hH.s  appealed  to  protesters  to  channel  thelr 
euergies  within  the  system.  Mr.  NUon  has 
argued  that  violence  and  disorder  are  unjus- 
tifiable because  legitimate  means  are  avail- 
able to  deal  with  the  problems  at  band. 

At  the  moment,  the  evolutionary  process 
which  Mr  Nixon  extolls  U  being  threatened 
in  Washington.  If  he  means  what  he  says 
about  the  merit  and  vitality  of  the  American 
system,  he  will  not  let  the  voting  rlghu  cam- 
paign go  down  the  drain. 
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family,  and  know  that  they  can  find 
some  measure  of  comfort  In  the  fullness 
of  his  life's  services  to  his  fellow  man. 


FIRST  POLL  RBBULTB 

Hon.  PETER  H.  B.  FREUNGHUYSEN 


HON.  FRED.  A.  HARTLEY 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  new  jnsET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  17.  1969 


Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
returned  recently  from  Geneva,  where  I 
was  attending  a  session  of  the  Inter- 
governmental Committee  for  European 
Migration.  I  was  deeply  saddened  to 
learn  that  my  predecessor  in  the  House, 
the  Honorable  Pred  A.  Hartley,  has 
passed  away. 

Fred  Hartley  s  career  was  one  of  dis- 
tinguished public  service.  As  I  grew  up  in 
the  10th  District  of  New  Jersey,  I  well 
remember  the  popularity  and  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held.  He  was  a  genuine 
constituent  Congressman,  always  willing 
to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  others. 

I  extend  my  sincere  sympathy  to  his 


or  nkw  ji 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  17,  1969 

Mr.  PRELmOHUYSEa*.  Mr.  Speaker 
a  preUminary  tabulation  of  a  five-part 
questionnaire  which  was  sent  to  the  172,- 
000  households  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict has  recently  been  completed. 

With  many  polls  being  taken  on  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  proposed  Safeguard  anti- 
ballistic -missile  system,  I  should  like  to 
call  attention  to  the  results  I  received  In 
my  questionnaire.  Of  those  responding. 
82  percent  expressed  support  for  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  ABM  proposal,  while  23  per- 
cent expressed  opposition. 

In  addition  to  the  query  on  the  anti- 
ballistic -missile  system,  I  sought  the 
opinions  of  my  constituents  on  such  im- 
portant issues  as  tax  reform,  reform  of 
our  electoral  system,  and  reforms  in  the 
Post  Office  Department. 

The  results,  I  feel,  are  most  interesting 
and  I  Include  in  the  Record,  at  this 
point,  a  copy  of  my  newsletter  In  which 
I  dPtail  these  results: 

PnuT  Poix  Rcstn.T8 
Prellmlu«ry  Ubulatlon  of  my  district-wide 
questionnaire  shows  overwhelming  support 
for  Congressional  action  to  reform  the  tax 
structure,  as  well  as  widespread  general 
agreement  with  the  manner  In  which  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  hundled  his  responsibilities 
thus  far. 

A  first  tabulation  of  2fi.000  responses  shows 
84  per  cent  of  those  answering  feel  that  ex- 
tensive tax  reform  Is  an  urgent  matter. 
Fourteen  per  cent  expressed  the  opinion  that 
such  reform  would  be  useful,  whUe  two  per 
cent  felt  reforms  would  not  be  useful. 
Seventy-five  per  cent  of  those  responding 
agreed  with  the  way  in  which  the  President 
was  handling  his  responsiblUtles,  while  11 
per  cent  disagreed  and  10  per  cent  expressed 
no  opinion. 

Widespread  dissatisfaction  with  the  man- 
ner In  which  Presldenu  are  elected  was  re- 
vealed when  only  four  per  cent  of  those 
responding  Indicated  a  desire  to  retain  the 
present  method.  Suggestions  as  to  the  di- 
rection In  which  to  move  toward  changing 
the  electoral  system,  however,  were  somewhat 
mixed.  A  modification  of  the  present  system 
to  refiect  the  popular  will  more  accurately 
was  supported  by  40  per  cent,  while  abolition 
of  the  current  system  In  favor  of  a  direct 
popular  vote  drew  support  from  56  per  cent 
Near-unanimous  support  was  given  to 
President  Nixon's  proposal  to  establish  a  sys- 
tem to  appoint  postmasters  through  an  im- 
partial selection  board  or  ClvU  Service  teste, 
removing  such  appolntmento  from  the  po- 
litical patronage  system.  A  total  of  95  per 
cent  of  those  responding  supported  this  plan, 
while  only  two  per  cent  disagreed. 

The  most  controversial  issue  at  the  mo- 
ment— the  recommended  deployment  of  an 
antl-balilstlc-misslle  system  around  two  mis- 
sile sites — drew  support  for  the  President 
from  62  per  cent  of  those  replying.  A  total 
of  23  per  cent  opposed  the  plan  and  14  per 
cent  expressed  no  opinion. 

The  questions  concerning  tax  reform,  elec- 
toral reform  and  removing  postmasters  from 
the  patronage  system  drew  fairly  even  sup- 
port   from   all   categories   of   those   respond- 
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Ing— age  groups,  male  and  female  and  party 
preference. 

Wide  disparities  occurred,  however,  par- 
ticularly In  the  party  preference  category,  on 
the  questions  Involving  the  President's  han- 
dling of  his  responsibilities  and  the  pro- 
posal for  the  anU-balllstlc-mlssile  system. 
For  Instance,  86  per  cent  of  those  who  listed 
themselves  as  Republicans  agreed  with  the 
President's  actions  thus  far,  but  only  35  per 
cent  of  those  who  classified  themselves  as 
Democrats  supported  the  President.  Five  per 
cent  of  the  Republicans  disagreed  with  the 
President's  actions  while  32  per  cent  of  the 
Democrau  disagreed.  Of  those  who  classed 
themselves  as  Independent  voters,  85  per  c^nt 
supported  the  President  and  18  per  cent 
disagreed. 

The  majority  of  the  DemocraU  who  an- 
swered— 52  per  cent — disapproved  of  the 
antl-balUsOc  missile  proposal,  while  35  per 
cent  approved  the  plan.  In  contrast,  the  ABM 
system  recommended  by  the  President  drew 
the  support  of  72  per  cent  of  the  Republi- 
cans responding  and  the  disapproval  of  15 
per  cent  of  the  Republicans.  Forty-eight  per 
cent  of  the  independent  voters  favored  the 
ABM  proposal  and  34  per  cent  opposed  It. 


MEALS    FOR   MILLIONS 
FOUNDATION 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or  CAurouriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  17,  1969 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past 
year  many  Americans  have  come  to  re- 
aline  the  depth  and  extent  of  hunger  and 
malnutrition  in  our  coimtry.  Among  the 
facts  that  have  come  out  Is  that  despite 
our  great  reserves  of  private  initiative 
only  a  very  few  private  organizations 
have  been  making  an  attack  on  this 
problem.  One  organization  which  not 
only  perceived  the  problem  before  almost 
anyone  else  but  which  also  has  been  do- 
ing something  about  it  for  over  20  years 
is  the  Meals  for  Millions  Foundation. 
Meals  for  Millions  has  been  attcu^king 
hunger  both  in  the  United  States  and  in 
other  coimtrles  since  1946. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  Introducing 
legislation  to  grant  Meals  for  Millions 
a  congressional  charter.  There  are  two 
ways  in  which  this  action  will  help  Meals 
for  Millions  to  carry  out  Its  valuable  ac- 
tivities. 

First.  Meals  for  Aillllons  Is  a  nonprofit 
foimdation,  dependent  on  private  dona- 
tions to  continue  Its  activities.  Congres- 
sional recognition  will  help  it  to  get  the 
support  it  needs. 

Second.  A  congressional  charter  will 
Increase  the  acceptability  of  Meals  for 
Millions  In  regions  where  it  hc^Jes  to  Ini- 
tiate projects.  This  Is  particularly  impor- 
tant for  Meals  for  Millions'  extensive 
overseas  programs. 

I  would  now  like  to  describe  the  Meals 
for  Millions  program  so  that  you  can  see 
Just  why  it  deserves  your  recognition. 

As  you  know,  solving  the  htmger  prob- 
lem Is  not  Just  a  question  of  putting  a 
certain  quantity  of  food  in  people's  bel- 
lies, but  sdso  of  insuring  that  they  get 
adequate  amounts  of  each  of  the  nutri- 
ents necessary  for  good  health.  Often  the 
diets  of  the  poor  consist  almost  entirely 
of  cereal  and  other  starches  and  are  es- 
pecially likely  to  be  deficient  in  protein. 
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Malnutrition  of  this  sort  undermines 
health  and  reduces  productivity  and  ini- 
tiative. It  serves  to  enforce  a  vicious 
cycle  in  which  pe<H}le  are  undernour- 
ished because  they  are  poor  while  their 
malnutrition  helps  to  keep  them  from 
escaping  from  poverty. 

To  attack  this  problem.  Meals  for  Mil- 
lions originally  centered  Its  activities 
around  the  distribution  of  multipurpose 
food  or  MPF.  MPF  was  developed  from 
the  soybean  by  a  California  Institute  of 
Tech,nology  biochemist  to  meet  the  fol- 
lowing specifications:  It  would — 

First,  provide  one- third  of  a  full  day's 
nutrition  in  each  two  ounces; 
Second,  require  no  refrigeration; 
Third,  have  an  indefinite  shelf -life; 
Fourth,  be  palatable  whether  eaten 
hot  or  cold; 
Fifth,  not  offend  any  dietary  law; 
Sixth,  not  make  a  significant  drain  on 
supplies  of  accustomed  food;  and 

Seventh,  be  low  cost  and  readily  avail- 
able. 

In  addition,  MPF  can  be  eaten  by  Itself 
or  it  can  be  used  to  enrlcli  other  foods. 
A  program  based  on  MPF,  therefore, 
does  not  require  major  changes  in  the 
eating  habits  of  tradition-bound  popu- 
lations. 

Even  with  a  product  like  MPF  it  prov- 
ed impossible  for  a  single  organization 
like  Meals  for  Millions  to  feed  all  the 
undernourished  people  of  the  world. 
However,  direct  distribution  of  MPF  has 
proved  extremely  effective  in  dealing 
with  hunger  emergencies.  As  an  example 
of  this  type  of  operation.  In  December  of 
1967  Meals  for  Millions  sent  75  cases  of 
MPF  by  truck  and  helicopter  to  aid  Nav- 
aho  Indians  trapped  by  blizzards  In  Ari- 
zona. 

In  addition  to  Its  emergency  feeding 
programs,  Meals  for  Millions  has  been 
putting  a  growing  effort  into  a  long- 
range  attack  on  hunger  by  helping  un- 
dernourished areas  to  feed  themselves. 
Their  program  involves  the  establish- 
ment of  local  plants  to  produce  MPF- 
like  high  protein  food  supplements.  The 
goal  is  for  the  local  programs  to  be  self- 
supporting  and  so  to  make  a  continuing 
contribution  to  an  area's  nutrition. 

There  are  three  requirements  if  this 
goal  is  to  be  met. 

F^st.  The  program  must  use  local 
capital. 

Second.  The  food  supplement  product 
must  be  manufactured  from  local  re- 
sources and  readily  Integrable  into  local 
diets. 

Third.  There  must  be  a  market  for  the 
product. 

To  Insure  that  these  requirements  are 
met.  Meals  for  Millions  begins  each  pro- 
gram with  an  on-the-spot  study  of  the 
imdemourished  regioa  It  then  draws  up 
a  comprehensive  plan  specifically  tai- 
lored to  the  needs  and  opportunities  of 
the  region.  The  plan  is  proposd  to  local 
sources  of  capital  and  carried  out  only 
if  they  are  willing  to  participate.  If  they 
are.  Meals  for  Millions  will  provide  a 
number  of  forms  of  assistance.  It  supplies 
technical  aid  in  developing  an  appropri- 
ate food  product  and  in  building  and 
operating  the  production  plant.  It  pro- 
vides help  and  advice  in  organization  and 
marketing.  Meals  for  Millions  also  en- 
gages in  two  educational  activities  neces- 
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sary  for  the  success  of  the  project.  At  its 
pilot  plant  In  Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  stu- 
dents from  undernourished  areas  are 
trained  In  food  technology  and  manage- 
ment. In  the  region  of  the  project  itself, 
mass  education  programs  are  used  to  de- 
velop a  market  for  the  food  supplement. 
Often  there  are  demonstration  feeding 
programs  for  school  and  preschool  chil- 
dren. 

A  few  examples  will  demonstrate  how 
the  Meals  for  Millions  program  operates 
in  practice.  For  Talca,  ChUe,  a  high 
protein  JBour  was  developed.  It  is  made 
from  locally  available  wheat,  sunfiower, 
and  powdered  skim  milk.  An  assurance 
was  then  gotten  from  the  Chilean  Gov- 
ernment that  it  would  purchase  80  per- 
cent of  production  for  use  in  schools. 
With  this  assurance,  the  Industrial  As- 
sociation of  Talca  put  up  $18,000  risk 
capital  for  a  flour-blending  plant.  Meals 
for  Millions  supplied  $6,000  worth  of 
equipment  and  technical  assistance  in 
designing  and  operating  the  plant.  In 
addition  a  student  was  trained  in  Santa 
Monica  to  be  the  plant  technical  man- 
ager. The  result  is  a  self-supporting  pro- 
gram that  will  be  a  continuing  source  of 
protein  for  the  school  children  of  Talca 
and  the  surrounding  area. 

Another  example  of  the  Meals  for  Mil- 
lions total  approach  Is  their  program  in 
Daule,  Ecuador.  A  former  Peace  Corps- 
man  employed  by  Meals  for  Millions 
organized  a  corporation  to  make  noodles 
and  pasta  products  enriched  with  soy- 
bean based  MPF.  Two  Ecuadorians  have 
been  trained  to  run  the  plant.  With  small 
payments,  local  sharecroppers  are  ac- 
quiring stock  in  it.  At  the  same  time 
Meals  for  Millions  Is  helping  them  to 
organize  11  cooperatives  to  purchase 
land.  On  this  land  they  will  grow  the  rice 
and  soybeans  that  the  plant  will  process. 
In  addition  300  chickens  and  a  used  truck 
have  been  supplied  to  further  help  the 
people  of  Daule  improve  their  condition. 
Meals  for  Millions  also  provides  other 
forms  of  assistance  to  food  supplement 
projects.  It  developed  an  inexpensive 
peanut  sorting  device  for  use  by  a  Meals 
for  Millions  student  at  his  lilgh  protein 
food  plant  in  Sitapur,  India.  It  has 
worked  on  a  soybean  based  substitute  for 
cows  milk  in  cooperation  with  Africa 
Basic  Foods,  Inc.  of  Uganda,  and  on  a 
method  of  making  use  of  fish  protein  for 
Chile.  Among  the  marketing  methods 
that  have  been  developed  is  the  distribu- 
tion of  enriched  drinks  to  children  by 
sidewalk  vendors  in  Chile,  Brazil,  and 
Mexico. 

This  year  Meals  for  Millions'  No.  1 
priority  Is  to  combat  hunger  in  America. 
Meals  for  Millions  has  been  active  in  this 
field  for  23  years.  The  1968  Hunger  USA 
report  points  out  that  is  one  of  a  tiny 
handful  of  private  organizations  that  is 
actually  engaged  in  feeding  the  poor  in 
America.  Currently,  Meals  of  Millions  is 
expanding  the  scope  and  extent  of  its 
programs  among  Indians,  migrant 
workers,  Mexican  Americans,  and  other 
Impoverished  groups. 

Meals  for  Millions  has  also  continued 
Its  worldwide  attack  on  hunger.  An  MPF 
plant  has  'jeen  built  In  Chunchon,  Korea. 
The  output  of  this  plant  will  be  used  to 
enrich  the  basic  rice  diet  of  the  people 
through  preschool,  school,  and  hospital 
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Teedings.  In  addition.  In  1968.  Meala  for 
Mllllona  distributed  375.000  pounds  of 
MPF  on  emergency  basis  In  21  countries. 
Over  200.000  pounds  were  sent  to  Blafra. 

In  the  world  today  there  remain  vast 
numbers  of  starving  and  undernourished 
people.  With  world  population  growth 
the  problem  becomes  ever  more  pressing. 
Successful  antlhunger  programs  like 
those  of  Meals  for  Millions  are  thus  vi- 
tal. Meals  for  Millions  deserves  the  rec- 
ognition of  Congress;  and  the  support 
of  the  American  people. 

The  text  of  my  bill  follows : 
A   bin   to  grant  a  Federal   charter   to   the 
Meals  for  MllUona  Foundation 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepretentaUvet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Congres*  assembled , 

DtcoapoaATioif 
Section  1.  Clifford  B  Clinton,  Loe  Angeles. 
CalUomla:  Edmund  J.  Clinton.  San  Marino. 
CalUomla:  Kmeet  R.  Chamberlain.  South 
Paaadeiu^  .CalUomla.  and  their  successors. 
areJierelUL  created  and  declared  to  be  a  body 
corporate  by  the  name  of  the  MeaU  for  Mll- 
Uona Foundation  (hereafter  In  this  Act  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "corporation"),  and  by  such 
name  shall  be  known  and  have  perpetual 
sucoeaalon.  Such  corporation  shall  have  the 
powers  and  be  subject  to  the  limitations  and 
restrlctlona  contained  in  this  Act. 

couPLcnoN  oy  oboanizatiom 
Sac.  3.  A  majority  of  the  persona  named  in 
section  1  of  this  Act  are  authorized  to  com- 
plete the  organization  of  the  corporation  by 
the  selection  of  officers  and  employees,  the 
adoption  of  bylaws,  and. the  doing  of  such 
other  acts  as  may  be  necessary  to  complete 
the  organization  of  the  corporation. 

oancra  and  pxTaposza  or  coapoRATioN 
Sic.  3.  The  objects  and  purposes  of  the 
corporation  shall  be  to  relieve  and  prevent 
the  world's  number  one  problem — hunger, 
and  to  that  end  to  offer  a  helping  band  rather 
than  a  handout. 

coaj>oBATx  powzas 

Sac.  4.  (a)  The  corporation  shall  have 
power — 

(I)  to  sue  and  t>e  sued,  complain,  and  de- 
fend in  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction; 

(3)  to  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate 
seal; 

(3)  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensations 
of  such  officers  and  employees  as  its  business 
may  require  and  define  their  authority  and 
duties; 

(4)  to  adopt  and  amend  bylaws,  not  in- 
consistent with  this  Act  or  any  other  law  of 
the  United  States  or  any  State  In  which  It  Is 
to  operate,  for  the  management  of  its  prop- 
erty and  the  regulation  of  Its  affairs; 

(6)  to  make  and  carry  out  contracts; 
(8)  to  charge  and  collect  membership  dues, 

•utMcriptlon  fees,  and  receive  contributions 
or  granta  of  money  or  property  to  be  devoted 
to  the  carrying  out  of  ito  purposes: 

(7)  to  acquire  by  purchase,  lease,  or  other- 
wise, such  real  or  personal  property,  or  any 
interest  therein,  wherever  situated,  neoea- 
sary  or  appropriate  for  carrying  out  lU  ob- 
Jecu  and  purposes  and  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  law  of  the  SUte  in  which  such 
property  Is  situated  (A)  governing  the 
amount  or  kind  of  real  or  personal  property 
which  similar  corporations  charted  and 
operated  In  such  SUte  may  hold,  or  (B) 
otherwise  limiting  or  controlling  the  owner- 
ship of  real  or  personal  property  by  such 
corporations: 

(8)  to  transfer,  lease,  and  convey  real  or 
personal  property: 

(»)  to  borrow  money  for  its  corporate  pur- 
poses, issue  bonds  therefor,  and  secure  the 
same  by  mortgage,  deed  of  trust,  pledge,  or 
otherwise,  subject  to  aU  appUcable  provlsloiH 
of  Federal  or  State  law;  and 
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(10)  to  do  any  other  acts  neceaaary  and 
proper  to  carry  out  its  objecta  and  purpoaes. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
term  "State"  includes  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

RKiNciPAi.  Ofncs;  scoPK  OF  Acnvrrna;  msraicT 
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Sac.  6.  (a)  The  principt^l  office  of  the  cor- 
poration shall  be  located  In  Santa  Monica, 
California,  or  In  such  other  place  as  may 
later  be  determined  by  the  board  of  directors, 
but  the  activities  of  the  corporation  shall  not 
be  confined  to  that  place,  but  may  be  con- 
ducted throughout  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  corpora Uon  shall  maintain  at  all 
tlmee-  in  the  District  of  Columbia  a  desig- 
nated agent  authorized  to  accept  service  of 
process  for  the  corporation.  Service  upon,  or 
notice  mailed  to  the  business  address  of.  such 
agent,  stiall  be  deemed  notice  to  or  service 
upon  the  corporation. 

MxmxaaHir 

Sac.  8  Eligibility  for  membership  In  the 
corporation  and  the  righU  and  privileges  of 
members  shall,  except  as  provided  in  this 
Act,  be  as  set  forth  In  the  bylaws  of  the 
corporation. 

BOAao  OP  onucTOBs;  coMposmoN; 
aKSPON8iBn.jma 
Sec.  7.  (a)  Upon  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
membership  of  the  Initial  board  of  directors 
of  the  corporation  shall  consist  of  the  per- 
sona named  in  the  first  section  of  tills  Act. 

(b)  The  Initial  board  of  directors  sliail  hold 
office  until  the  first  election  of  a  board  of 
directors.  The  number,  manner  at  selection 
(including  filling  of  vacancies) ,  tarms  of  of- 
fice, and  powers  and  duties  of  the  directors 
stiali  l>e  set  forth  In  the  bylaws  of  the  corpo- 
ration. The  bylaws  shall  also  provide  for  the 
selection  of  a  chairman  and  his  term  of  office. 

(c)  The  board  of  directors  shall  be  the  gov- 
erning board  of  the  corporation,  and  a  quo- 
rum thereof  shall  be  responsible  for  the  gen- 
era] policies  and  program  of  the  corporation 
and  for  the  control  of  all  funds  of  the  corpo- 
ration. The  board  of  directors  may  appoint 
committees  to  exercise  such  powers  as  may 
be  prescrit>ed  in  the  bylaws  or  by  resolution 
of  the  board  of  directors. 

omczas:  klection  op  oppicexs 
Sec  8.  The  officers  of  the  corporation  shall 
be  those  provided  In  the  bylaws.  Such  officers 
shall  be  elected  in  such  manner,  for  such 
tarms,  and  with  such  duties,  as  may  be  pre- 
scrlt>ed  in  the  bylaws  of  the  corporation. 
USX  OP  income;  loans  to  oppicxes,  DtaxcToas, 
oa  xicpLoTEza 
Sec.  9.  (a)  No  part  of  the  Income  or  aaseta 
of  the  corporation  shall  Inure  to  any  member, 
officer,  or  director  or  be  distributable  to  any 
such  person  during  the  life  of  the  corporation 
or  upon  Ita  dissolution  or  final  liquidation. 
Nothing  In  this  subsection,  however,  shall  be 
construed  to  prevent  the  payment  or  reason- 
able compensation  to  officers  of  the  corpora- 
tion or  reimbursement  for  actual  necessary 
expenses  in  amounts  approved  by  the  corpo- 
ration's board  of  directors. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  not  make  loans 
to  Ita  members,  officers,  directors,  or  em- 
ployees. Any  director  who  votes  for  or  as- 
senta  to  the  making  of  such  a  loan,  and  any 
officer  who  participates  in  the  making  of  such 
a  loan,  shall  be  Jointly  and  severally  liable  to 
the  corporation  for  the  amount  of  such  a 
loan  until  the  repayment  thereof. 

tfONPOUnCAI.  NATUaS  OP  corpoeation 

Sac.  10.  The  corporation  and  ita  officers 
and  directors  as  such  stiall  not  contribute  to, 
support,  or  otherwise  particlpata  in  any  po- 
litical activity  or  in  any  manner  attampt  to 
influence  legialaUon. 

UABIUTT  POa  ACTS  OP  OPPICUUi  AND  AGXNTSt 

Sec.  11.  The  corporation  shall  be  liable  for 
the  acta  of  ita  officers  and  agenta  wl>en  acting 
within  the  soope  of  their  authority. 
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PEomamoN  AOAiNar  navAMoa  or  aioox  oa 
PATMXNT  OP  ozviDaNsa 
Sec.    13.   The   oorporation   shall  have  no 
power  to  issue  any  aharee  of  stack  nor  to 
declare  or  pay  any  dividends. 

BOOKS  AND  BECOBOfl:    INSPECTION 

Sec.  13.  The  corporaUon  shall  keep  correct 
and  completa  books  and  records  of  account 
and  shall  keep  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of 
Ita  members,  board  of  directors,  and  commit- 
tees having  authority  under  the  board  of 
directors,  and  It  shall  also  keep  at  ita  princi- 
pal office  a  record  of  the  names  and  addresses 
of  Ita  meml>ers  entlUed  to  vota.  All  Ixwks 
and  records  of  the  corporation  may  l>e  in- 
spected by  any  member  entitled  to  vota  or 
his  agent  or  attorney,  for  any  proper  purpose, 
.tat  any  reasonable  time. 

Atnnr  or  put ancxal  tbansactions 
Sec.  14.  The  provisions  of  sections  3  and  3 
of  the  Act  of  August  30,  1»S4  (36  U.S.C.  1103, 
1103),  entitled  'An  Act  to  provide  for  audit 
of  accounta  of  prlvata  corporations  estab- 
lished under  Federal  law"  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  the  corporation, 
trax  OF  AaaxTS  on  DissoLtmoN  ob  uquidation 
Sac.  16.  Upon  dissolution  or  final  liquida- 
tion of  the  corporation,  aftar  disctiarge  or 
satisfaction  of  all  outatanding  obUgationa 
and  liabilities,  the  remaining  asseta  of  the 
corporation  may  be  distributed  In  accordance 
with  the  detarmlnatlon  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  corporation  and  in  compliance 
with  tills  Act,  the  bylaws  of  the  corpora- 
Uon. and  all  other  Federal  and  Stata  laws 
appUcable  thereto. 

xxcLuanra  aioiiT  to  namx,  XKaLXMs,  seals. 

AND    »An«gff 

Sac.  16.  The  corporation  sliall  liave  the 
sole  and  exclusive  right  to  use  the  name 
"Meals  for  Millions  Foundation".  The  corpo- 
ration shall  also  have  the  exclusive  and 
sole  rtght  to  use.  or  to  allow  or  refuse  the 
use  of,  the  emblems,  seals,  and  badges  which 
have  been  used  by  the  Meals  for  Millions 
Foundation,  a  corporation  chartered  In  Cali- 
fornia in  carrying  out  ita  programs,  and 
wtUch  have  been  transferred  to  the  corpora- 
tion under  tills  Act.  Nothing  m  this  section 
shall  be  construed  to  interfere  or  conflict 
with  established  or  vested  rigbta. 

TBANapxa  op  Aasrra 
Sec  17.  The  corporation  may  acquire  the 
asseta  of  the  Meals  for  MUIlons  Foundation 
cliartered  in  CaUfomla,  upon  discharging  or 
satisfactorUy  providing  for  the  payment  and 
discharge  of  aU  the  UablUtlee  of  such  corpo- 
raUon and  upon  complying  with  all  laws  of 
California  appUcable  thereto. 

BXaXEVATION     OP    BIOHT    TO     AMEND    OB    BBPaAL 

CRAarxa 
Sec.  18.  The  rtght  to  altar,  amend,  or  re- 
peal this  Act  is  expressly  reserved. 


DEATH  TO  THE  EVERGLADES; 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  1  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVEa 

Tuesday.  June  17,  1969 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  ;^?eaker,  the  callous 
disregard  which  Is  too  often  shown  by 
agencies  of  Government — Federal,  State, 
and  local — as  well  as  private  Individuals! 
Is  all  too  well  pointed  out  In  an  editorial 
which  appears  In  the  New  York  Times  of 
Friday,  June  13,  1969,  concerning  the 
rush  to  destroy  the  Everglades  National 
Park.  So  that  my  colleagues  may  be  ad- 
vised as  to  what  is  going  on  in  the  Ever- 
>rlades  National  Park.  I  include  the  text 
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of  the  New  York  Times  editorial  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  June  3,  1969) 
Death  to  the  Bvebolaobs? 
The  Everglades  National  Park  faces  a  decl- 
slve  threat  to  Its  existence.  On  a  site  at  the 
northern  edge  of  the  park,  Miami  proposes  to 
build  the  world's  blggeet  airport,  covering  39 
square  miles.  The  airport  planners  envisage 
Jeta,  Jumbo  Jeta,  and  supersonic  transporta 
arriving  and  departing  every  30  seconds. 

Jet  noise  would  destroy  the  silent  "lost 
world"  quality  of  this  subtropical  wilderness. 
Jet  fumee  would  pollute  the  air  An  Industrial 
and  commercial  building  boom  set  off  by  the 
construction  o*  the  airport  would  bring  more 
Insecticides  and  sewage  Into  the  park's  wa- 
ters, where  pollution  Is  already  a  serious 
problem. 

The  worst  effect  of  the  airport  would  derive 
from  ita  location  in  Big  Cypress  Swamp.  The 
WHtars  of  Big  Cypress  drain  through  and 
nourish  the  western  third  of  the  park  For 
the  past  seven  years,  the  park  has  suffered 
severely  because  flood-control  and  water- 
diversion  projecta  of  the  Army  Engineers  have 
blocked  the  normal  flow  of  water  south  from 
Lake  Okeechobee.  An  intensive  development 
of  Big  Cypress,  combUied  with  the  continued 
refusal  of  the  Army  Engineers  to  guarantee 
a  minimum  yearly  flow  of  water  to  the  park, 
would  seal  the  park's  doom. 

The  Senate  Interior  Committee  under  the 
leadership  of  Senator  Jackson  of  Washing- 
ton has  begun  public  hearings  on  the  Ever- 
glades controversy  in  an  effort  not  only  to 
prevent  the  catastrophe  to  the  park  but  also 
to  reform  the  Federal  procedures  which  make 
this  and  similar  catastrophes  possible. 

As  is  so  frequentiy  the  case  with  environ- 
mental and  ecologlc  questions.  Federal 
agencies  are  working  at  cross-purposes.  The 
Department  of  the  Interior  is  trying  to  save 
the  park,  wlille  the  Army  Engineers  are  fight- 
ing for  the  water  Intereste  of  the  farmers 
and  land  developers.  The  Department  of 
Transportation  has  provided  $500,000  to  help 
build  a  training  runway  to  the  proposed  air- 
port site,  already  under  construction,  and 
another  $200,000  for  study  of  an  access  route 
from  Miami.  Both  granta  were  made  without 
consultation  with  the  Department  of  In- 
terior and  without  any  study  of  the  environ- 
mental consequences.  According  to  an  In- 
terior Department  solicitor,  these  granta 
were  made  in  violation  of  Federal  law  which 
provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion shall  not  approve  any  project  that  has 
an  adverse  effect  on  park  land  unless  there 
Is  no  feasible  and  prudent  alternative. 

Interdepartmental  studies  and  consulta- 
tions have  belatedly  begun;  but  decUlons 
finally  have  to  be  made  In  terms  of  competing 
values.  The  almighty  dollar  of  the  developers 
and  the  speed  and  convenience  of  the  Jet 
plane  represent  one  set  of  values.  The  Ever- 
glades National  Park  represente  other  human 
and  natural  values.  The  continent's  only 
subtropical  park,  it  is  a  unique  wonderland 
of  plants,  fish,  animals  and  birds  and  It 
affords  the  only  protection  for  22  species 
already  on  the  rare  and  endangered  list  The 
nation  cannot  Indefinitely  evade  a  choice  of 
the  values  by  which  it  Intends  to  live 
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at  Geneva,  Switzerland.  I  was  first  chos- 
en to  serve  with  this  important  body  in 
1963  and  after  attending  that  session.  I 
was  shocked  at  the  domination  of  the 
Communist  nations  over  the  operation 
of  the  ILO.  I  am  happy  to  report  that 
there  has  been  considerable  improve- 
ment in  the  way  that  the  American  dele- 
gation has  been  received  in  the  session 
now  being  coducted. 

I  believe  that  this  improvement  has 
been  due  in  great  part  to  the  quality  of 
the  delegates  who  have  made  up  the  tri- 
partite American  delegation.  Here  we 
have  found  the  most  able  men  of  our 
Government,  labor,  and  industi-y. 

I  would  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  like  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  speech  made 
on  June  12,  1969,  to  the  1,300  delegates 
representing  114  nations  by  the  Honor- 
able George^Meany. 

The  able  president  of  the  APLr-CIO 
has  a  long  record  of  constructive  work 
in  the  international  labor  field  and  has 
also  been  decorated  by  several  foreign 
nations  for  his  performance  in  intema- 
tional  affairs. 

Mr.  Meany  has  also  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  delegation  to  the 
United  Nations  and  has  been  a  special 
adviser  to  that  body. 

Certainly  anyone  attending  the  con- 
ferences of  the  International  Labor  Or- 
ganization could  see  the  serious  attention 
all  of  the  delegates  paid  to  his  remarks. 
Eight  times  Mr.  Meany  has  been  one 
of  the  leaders  of  our  American  delega- 
«on  to  the  ILO,  and  has  brought  the 
American  position  on  labor  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  delegates.  EKii-ing  the  six 
times  that  I  have  attended  these  con- 
ferences I  have  been  able  to  see  the  prog- 
ress that  he  has  made.  I  consider  him 
to  be  one  of  our  most  able  statesmen 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  Mr 
Meany  s  speech  will  be  of  interest  to  ali 
of  my  colleagues.  The  text  of  Mr 
Meany "s  remarks  follows: 

Speech  of  GzokCE  Meany 
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GEORGE  MEANYS  SPEECH  TO  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  LABOR  CON- 
FERENCE 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  AYRES 

OP   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  17.  1969 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  re- 
cently been  my  privilege  to  serve  as  a 
congressional  adviser  at  the  53d  session 
or  the  International  Labor  Conference 


It   Is  a  distinct  pleasure  for  me  to  con- 
gratulate  you.  Sir,   on  your  election  to  the 
presidency  of  the  InternaUoual  Labour  Con- 
ference. Nothing  could  be  more  fitting  than 
for  a  Workers'  delegate  to  preside  over  the 
dellberaUons  of   this  great   organisation   on 
the  occasion  of  lt«   fiftieth   anniversary    In 
choosing  a  Workers'  delegate  as  President  the 
members  of  the  Conference  have  emphasised 
two  cardinal  principles:   first,  that  the  ILO 
Is    a    tripartite   organisation,    in    which   the 
three  partners— governments,  employers  and 
workers— are  equal;   and  secondly,  that  the 
ILO  is  and  always  has  been  dedicated  above 
aU  to  the  welfare  of  the  workers.  Let  me  say 
also.  Mr.  President,  as  one  whose  privilege 
It  has  been  to  know  you  intimately  for  many 
years  as  a  fnend  and  a  trade  union  colleague 
that  it   is  most   appropriate  that  you    who 
have  given  such  distinguished  service  to  the 
ILO  on   behalf  of   all   the  world's    wwkers. 
should  have  been  selected  as  the  first  Worker 
President  of  the  International  Labour  Con- 
ference. 

We  in  the  American  trade  union  movement 
take  pride  In  the  role  tliat  American  labour 
has  played  in  the  ILO  since  Ite  very  incep- 
tion. Perhaps  no  single  Individual  did  more 
to  bring  about  the  establishment  of  the  ILO 
than  Samuel  GSompers.  the  first  President 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  In- 
deed, only  a  few  weeks  after  the  start  of  the 
First  World  War  Oompers  had  already  begun 
to  consider  how  International  co-operation 
coiUd  be  organised  most  effectively  after  the 
war  to  raise  the  standards  of  workers  all  over 
the  worU!    Throughout  the  years  of  the  First 


World  War  Gompers  repeatedly  expressed  his 
concern  about  how  the  problems  which  work- 
ers faced  would  l>e  met,  once  hostilities  were 
concluded.  That  was  the  precise  question 
which  the  Supreme  Allied  Council  in  Janu- 
ary 1919  assigned  to  the  Commission  on  In- 
ternational Lalx>ur  LegtelaUon.  Oompers 
was  unanimously  elected  Chairman  of  that 
Commission,  which,  under  his  leadership, 
recommended  the  establishment  of  what  we 
now  know  as  the  International  Labour 
Organisation. 

Even  at  that  early  date  Gompers  had  the 
foresight  to  recognize  that  If  the  ILO  could 
bring  great  benefit  to  tl^t  workers  In  the 
Industrialised  countries  it  would  have  an 
even  more  significant  mission  in,  as  Gompers 
put  it,  "bringing  light  into  the  lives  of 
workers"  in  what  we  now  call  the  developing 
countries.  And  that  Is  what  the  ILO  has  been 
doing  for  half  a  century;  it  has  been  "bring- 
ing light  Into  the  lives  of  workers"  all  over 
the  world. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  a  personal  note.  It 
Is  a  particular  privilege  and  pleasure  for  me 
to  participate  In  this  historic  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary session  of  the  Conference.  As  many  of 
the  delegates  know,  the  American  labour 
movement  strongly  favoured  United  States 
affiliation  to  the  ILO  right  from  the  start, 
but  it  was  not  until  1934  that  the  United 
States  became-a  Member  of  the  Organisation 
My  pwn  participation  in  the  work  of  the  ILO 
dates  back  to  1936.  and  since  that  time  I 
have  watched  closely  the  development  and 
growth  of  this  Organisation. 

Every  large  organisation  Is  bound  to  have 
ite  shortcomings.  But,  In  the  light  of  long 
years  of  close  association  with  the  ILO,  I 
know  that  the  lives  of  countless  numbers  of 
workers  have  been  Improved  and  their  free- 
doms safeguarded  by  the  work  the  ILO  has 
done  through  the  years. 

One  of  the  foremost  strengths  of  the  ILO 
has  been  Its  tripartite  structure.  It  was  the 
genius  of  the  founders  of  the  ILO  to  realise 
that  only  by  securing  the  full  participation  of 
the  representatives  of  workere.  employers 
and  governments  could  the  welfare  of  work- 
ers be  effectively  improved.  Trtpartism  In 
the  ILO  is  essential  If  we  want  to  continue 
to  make  genuine  progress  through  inter- 
national action  for  the  betterment  of  con- 
ditions of  workers. 

As  the  Director-General  has  stated  on 
page  2  of  the  Introduction  to  his  Report  to 
this  Conference.  1969  is  Indeed  "the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  btrth  of  an  international 
sense  of  social  purpose".  But  the  Director- 
General  is  also  right  when  he  suggesta  that 
we  must  do  more  at  this  milestone  in  the 
Organisation's  history  than  take  pride  in 
the  ILO's  past  accomplishments,  impressive 
as  they  undoubtedly  have  been.  This  should 
be  the  time  for  framing  the  future  of  the 
Organisation  so  that  it  will  be  able  to  meet 
the  difficult  challenges  it  will  face  In  the 
years  to  come.  It  Is  In  this  forward-looking 
spirit  that  the  ILO  Is  launching  this  year 
the  World  Employment  Programme,  with  Us 
goal,  as  stated  in  the  Employment  Pollcv 
Convention,  1964  (No.  122).  of  enhancing 
the  opportunities  of  workers  In  all  nations  to 
secure  full,  freely-chosen  and  productive 
employment. 

This  is  a  goal  to  which  the  American  trade 
union  movement  has  long  been  dtdlcated 
In  our  own  country  we  are  seeking  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  make  a  decent  Job  at 
decent  wages  a  right  of  every  American. 

But  our  efforts  have  not  been  confined  to 
the  legislative  arena.  With  the  co-<^)*raUon 
of  our  Government  the  APL-CIO  has  eetab- 
lished  the  Human  Resources  Development 
Institute.  The  ptirpose  of  this  Institute  Is  to 
mobilise  the  beet  resources  of  skiu,  talent 
and  experience  available  in  our  trade  union 
movement  to  plan,  develop,  co-ordinate  and 
operate  manpower  programmes.  We  are  plac- 
ing special  emphasis  on  providing  training 
for  what  we  call  the  "hard-core"  unemployed 
and  the  youth  who  have  never  had  a  decent 
Job.  We  especially  want  to  broaden  Job  op- 
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portunltlM  for  NagroM,  Pu«rto  Rleana.  Mm- 
lc*n  AflMrieaoa  axtd  other  mlnorltf  groups 
by  proTldlnc  tta*  anfary  aartatano*  siMI 
orianUkUon  to  prvp&r*  tb«m  to  enter  »ppr«n- 
tloaahlp  And  undertake  other  desirable  aklU 
tralalBg. 

This  U  wb*t  we  an  doing  at  home  to 
broMten  employinent  opportunltlae  for  aomo 
of  the  moat  "dlaadTantAged"  membera  of  our 
aoeiety.  But  the  Amerlean  Uhour  movecnent 
baa  alwaya  been  and  la  now  deeply  ocHMemed 
with  the  deTelopment  of  free  and  proaperoua 
soeletlee  aU  orer  tbe  world.  That  U  why. 
unlike  aome  groupa  In  my  own  and  other 
InduatrUlly  adranced  countrlea.  the  AFL-CIO 
baa  never  faltered  In  lu  aupport  for  pro- 
grammea  aimed  at  helping  developing  ooun- 
trlaa  to  achieve  aelf-auatalnlng  growth  and 
to  build  democratic  Inatltutlona. 

The  American  labour  movement  haa  eetab- 
llshed  Ita  own  agenclee — the  American  Insti- 
tute for  Free  Labor  Development,  the  Afri- 
can-American Labor  Center  and  the  Asian- 
American  Free  Labor  Inatltute^to  give  the 
most   practical   expreeslon   to   that  aupport. 
Through   these  organisations  we   have   pro- 
moted and  channelled  Onanclal  aid  to  work- 
ers"   houflag.    schools,    community    centres, 
bet^th    sf7>ees.    workera'    banks   and    many 
other  needed  facilities,  services  and  Instltu- 
Uons  In  Latin  America.  Africa  and.  In  more 
recent  months,  Asia.  We  have  used  our  own 
trade  union  funds  for  training  and  education 
programmes   requested   by  our   fellow   trade 
unionists  In  those  areas,  "nsrough  these  agen- 
cies we  have  also  undertaken  to  ensure  that 
the  International   economic   assistance   pro- 
grammes of  o\ir  Government  serve  the  wel- 
fare of  the  working  people  In  those  regions. 
It  may  be  appropriate  on  this  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  ILO  to  re-examine  some  of  Ita 
basic  purposes.  There  are  some  who  tend  to 
look  down  their  noses  at  what  are  sometimes 
called  the  "traditional  activities"  of  the  ILO. 
Occasionally  they  even  suggest  that  the  Or- 
ganisation should  drop  altogether  or  drasti- 
cally reduce   its  standard-setting   activities. 
I  do  not  share  that  view.  On  the  contrary. 
I  firmly  believe  that  existing  International 
laboiir  standards  wUI  need  to  be  modified 
If  the  workers  all  over  the  world  are  to  be 
assured  a  fair  share  In  economic  and  social 
progress.    New    conditions    and    new    needs 
create  the  need  for  new  standards,  not  Just 
In  Industrialised  countries  but  especially  In 
the   developing   countries.   Thus,   In   a   few 
short  pages  of  his  Report  devoted  to  occu- 
pational   safety    and    health,    the    Director- 
General  refers  to  new  types  of  protection  re- 
quired for   workers   using   tractors   In   agri- 
culture and  forestry.  In  the  tise  of  pesticides 
In  agricultural  work,  and  In  the  mining  and 
milling  of  radioactive  ores.  These  are  Just 
a  few  of  the  new  areas  where  ILO  standards 
can  help  to  safeguard  the  health  and  Uvea 
of  workers. 

Indeed,  the  World  Employment  Programme 
Itself  stems  from  the  Employment  Policy 
Convention  and  Recommendation  adopted 
by  the  International  Labour  Conference  In 
1964.  As  the  Director- General  has  stated, 
this  Programme  will  provide  the  basis  for  a 
major  concerted  effort  toward  the  Imple- 
mentation of  these  Instruments.  His  suggee- 
tlon  for  periodic  reviews  of  both  national 
and  regional  efforts  for  employment  expan- 
sion should  help  to  reveal  the  most  promising 
avenues  of  attack  against  both  unemploy- 
ment and  underemployment.  This  would  be 
In  the  best  tradlUons  of  the  ILO's  pursuit  of 
Improved  International  labour  standards. 
These  efforta  will  require  an  even-handed- 
neaa  ct  analysU  which  must  not  be  hampered 
by  political  conslderatlona.  Unfortunately, 
the  ILO  haa  too  often  been  remiss  In  that 
regard,  when  it  oomea  to  Ita  treatment  of 
conditions  In  totalitarian  countries. 

Thus  the  Olrector-Oenerala  Report  re- 
veals a  lamentable  bUa  when  on  the  very 
same  page  It  refers  to  "unemployment"  in 
the  United  SUtea  but  •'manpower  surpluaee" 
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In  tba  induatrlallaed   countrlea  of  Baatam 
Burope  (Part  1.  page  SI). 

The  aame  kind  of  blaa  U  shown  when  the 
Report  points  to  the  failure  to  co-ordinate 
housebuilding  with  growth  and  employment 
in  what  are  described  aa  "market  eoono- 
mlaa"  whereaa  there  la  not  one  word  on  the 
notoriously  poor  housing  conditions  for  work- 
era  In  the  Cofnmunlat  countrlea. 

Unfortunately  thla  U  not  the  only  ex- 
ample of  the  toleration,  within  the  ILO,  of 
a  double  standard  as  between  democratic 
and  totalitarian  countrlea.  We  are  rightly 
concerned  this  year  in  the  Conference  with 
the  need  to  ensiire  that  there  U  no  element 
of  forced  Ubour  in  the  new  youth  employ- 
ment progranunes  in  the  developing  coun- 
tries.  This  concern  is  i^>proprlate,  but  equally 
appropriate  would  be  some  evidence  of  con- 
cern with  the  continuing  existence  of  forced 
labour  camps  In  the  country  which  calla  it- 
aelf  a  workers'  State,  where  tena  of  thou- 
sands of  workers,  intellectuals  and  members 
of  minority  groupa  have  been  Incarcerated  for 
trying  to  aaaert  a  small  measure  of  freedom. 
Similar  barbarous  conditions  are  to  be  found 
In  the  Caribbean  country  which  seeks  to 
export  lu  brand  of  oppresstoo  in  the  western 
hemisphere. 

American  trade  unionists  have  some  times 
been  crtUclzed  In  the  ILO  for  being  too  frank 
and  blunt  in  their  attacks  on  oppression  and 
in  their  defense  of  human  rights.  Let  me  say 
to  the  delegates  to  thu  Conference  that  we 
have  not  hesitated  and  we  will  not  hesitate 
to  speak  the  truth  aa  we  aee  it.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  the  ILO  will  only  be  weakened 
in  Ita  efforta  on  behalf  of  workers  If  It  per- 
mits senslttvlty  to  poliUcal  criticism  by  total- 
itarian elements  to  weaken  its  crusade  for 
freedom  and  social  Justice. 

But  our  refusal  to  gloaa  over  the  shortcom- 
Inga  of  the  ILO  will  not  deter  us  from  recog- 
nlzmg  its  outstanding  poelUve  accomplish- 
ments. As  we  look  ahead  to  the  next  fifty 
years,  we  are  oonfldent  that  the  HO  will, 
even  more  than  m  the  past,  bring  light  Into 
the  lives  of  workers. 

The  sombre  but  objective  plctura  the  Di- 
rector-General has  portrayed  of  mass  Job- 
lessness and  continuing  poverty  and  depri- 
vation in  many  parts  of  the  world  should 
only  strengthen  our  resolve  that  the  ILO 
must  pUy  an  even  greater  role  In  the  years  to 
come  in  the  world-wide  fight  against  want 
and  oppression.  We  In  the  American  labour 
movement  will  do  all  we  can  to  support  the 
ILO  In  its  continuing  struggle  for  social  Jus- 
tice and  human  dignity. 


June  17 f  1969 


A  SALUTE  TO  KATE  FROST 
SHERIDAN 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

or  CALirosinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  17.  1969 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
new  social  concepts  are  enunciated, 
whether  they  arise  from  governmental 
or  private  inspiration,  it  Is  not  enough 
that  the  programs  which  develop  from 
these  concepts  are  eventually  approved 
and  the  machinery  set  in  gear  to  make 
them  run.  Something  must  animate  them 
to  make  the  grand  words  come  alive,  to 
make  the  generous  intent  meaningful 
and  effective. 

Years  ago  lawyers  around  the  country 
recognized  the  plight  of  the  near-indi- 
gent and  Indigent  when  legal  assistance 
was  needed.  Legal  costs  were  such  that 
anyone  of  limited  means  simply  could 
not  afford  to  hire  a  lawyer,  and  often- 
times, as  a  result,  inju.stice  went  uncor- 
rected.   Even   more  often,   people   with 


limited  education  frequently  did  not 
know  when  they  had  a  right  to  seek  re- 
dress through  law  for  a  grievance  or  an 

injustice. 

So  the  American  Bar  Association,  feel- 
ing that  the  word  "justice"  had  a  hollow 
ring  when  it  was  not  freely  available  to 
all  Americans,  sought  to  redress  this  in- 
equality by  providing  free  legal  aid  to 
American  citizens  who  would  otherwise 
be  helpless  before  the  law.  Thus  were 
legal  aid  societies  established. 

It  is  a  great  concept.  For  half  a  century 
these  societies  have  filled  a  glaring  gap 
in  the  American  system  of  Justice.  But 
It  has  worked  so  well  because  of  one 
prime  ingredient— the  people  of  human- 
ity who  have  devoted  their  time  to  make 
It  work. 

In  the  San  Fernando  Valley  in  Cali- 
fornia, there  is  an  outstanding  woman 
who  exemplifies  the  spirit  of  dedication 
and  selfiessness  which  makes  such  pro- 
grams work.  She  is  Kate  Frost  Sheridan. 
In  the  past  9  years,  Kate  has  devoted 
20.000  hours  of  her  life  to  this  propo- 
sition that  legal  assistance  should  be 
available  to  aU  who  need  it.  Through  her 
efforts,  4,000  valley  citizens,  urgently  in 
need  of  help,  have  had  their  faith  in  our 
system  of  Justice  reinforced  when  they 
received  her  competent  legal  assistance 
free  of  any  charge. 

Kate  Frost  had  all  the  advantages  that 
only  a  devoted  family  of  means  could 
bestow  on  a  beloved  daughter.  They  were 
especially  lavish  in  providing  her  with 
a  rich  and  varied  education,  which  in- 
cluded 2  years  in  Paris  studying  music 
at  the  Conservatory  of  Music.  But  during 
her  coUege  years  at  UCLA,  where  she 
majored  in  history  and  political  govern- 
ment,   Kate    happened    to    take    some 
courses  in  business  law,  and  this  sparked 
what  was  eventually  to  become  her  main 
professional     endeavor.     After     several 
years  of  postgraduate  work  in  govern- 
ment and  economics,  Kate  finally  re- 
turned to  her  earlier  interest,  and  en- 
tered and  graduated  from  the  law  school 
at  the  University  of  Southern  California. 
She  was  not  to  make  professional  use 
of  this  excellent  education  for  a  nimiber 
of  years,  however,  choosing  Instead  to 
devote  her  energies  to  her  husband  and 
their  two  children  for  the  next  25  years. 
But    once    her    children    were    safely 
launched  on  their  own,  she  turned  her 
formidable  energies  to  practicing  law  as 
a  full-time  volunteer  for  the  San  Fer- 
nando Valley  Bar  Legal  Aid  Association. 
Consider  again :  20,000  hours  of  donated 
time  in  9  years.  That  is  far  more  time 
per  year  than  most  of  us  spend  on  a  full- 
time  job,  when  we  are  paid  for  our  serv- 
ices. It  was  almost  as  if  she  felt  she  had 
to  make  up  for  the  years  she  spent  away 
from   the  profession  which  had  fasci- 
nated her  for  so  long. 

Kate  Frost  Sheridan  is  i-etiring  now, 
leaving  a  legacy  behind  her  of  4,000  lives 
that  are  the  better  and  happier  for  her 
efforts,  and  today,  the  San  Fernando 
Valley  Bar  Association  will  be  honoring 
her  with  a  surprise  testimonial  dinner. 
They  have  to  make  it  a  surprise,  because 
Kate  does  not  want  any  accolades — her 
reward  has  been  her  personal  satisfac- 
tion In  helping  people  who  needed  help. 
But  her  colleagues  in  law  insist,  and  the 
occasion  will  be  a  testimonial  both  of 
affection  and  of  the  enduring  respect  she 
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has  won  from  her  colleagues  In  a  tough, 
demanding  profession. 

It  will  also  be  a  testimonial  to  the 
quality  of  humanity  one  finds  in  peo- 
ple— Uiat  animus  ttiat  injects  human- 
ity into  programs  which  are  only  paper 
projects  until  people  like  Kate  Froet 
Sheridan  bring  them  to  life  and  make 
them  meaningful. 
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HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OP  vnoiKis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  17,  1969 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  constituent  of  mine,  Mr.  Sid- 
ney Koretz,  of  Arlington,  Va.,  has  asked 
me  to  Insert  In  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord an  article  which  appeared  In  the 
May  1969  Jewish  Spectator. 

Mr.  KoretE  thinks  this  article  is  an  ex- 
cellent response  to  complaints  that 
studies  of  the  Jewish  past  are  irrelevant 
to  the  present.  I  therefore  commend  the 
article  to  those  who  read  this  Record 
for  thoughtful  evaluation  and  considera- 
tion, and  include  it  herewith : 

Catchwords  and  VuLOAarrT 

It  la  Of  tha  very  nature  of  the  catchword 
that  it  cannot  do  Justice  to  that  which  It 
la  Intended  to  epitomize  by  those  who  use 
It  exceaslvely  and  with  wrong  semantic  as- 
sociations. This  is  why  catchwords  tend  to 
be  expreeslve  of  the  type  of  shallowness  that 
Is  conducive  to  vulgarity.  An  example  of  the 
vulgarization  of  a  catchword  is  the  current 
bandying  about  of  relevance,  especially  In  the 
American  Jewish  Community. 

Relevance  la  being  defined  by  Webster  as 
"relation  to  the  matter  at  hand;  a  traceable, 
significant  logical  connection  to  a  situation, 
occasion,  etc." 

Relevance  la  not  a  synonym  of  timeliness, 
however.  It  is  not  the  quality  or  state  of 
being  timely;  it  U  not  up-to-dateness  in  tbe 
aense  of  modernity.  Relevance  refers  to  a 
connection  of  logical,  casual  and /or  historical 
context.  Thus,  the  past  and  all  that  was  done 
In  the  pewt  is  relevant,  although  It  may  not 
be  mod«m  or  practically  useful. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  complaining 
by  rabbinical  students,  and  also  by  some 
rabbis,  about  the  irrelevant  curriculum  of 
the  rabbinical  seminaries'  emphasis  on  the 
classical  texts  of  Judaism.  Those  who  speak 
for  relevance  In  Jewish  studies  say  that  the 
study  of  talmudic  and  rabbinic  texts,  in  the 
original,  and  also  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  is  a 
wast<  of  time  because  it  Is  not  relevant  to  the 
areas  in  which  tbe  American  rabbi  functions. 
Many  rabbinical  students,  therefore,  are  in 
favor  of  curtailing  the  study  of  texts  so  as 
to  provide  more  time  for  the  study  of  psy- 
chology, sociology,  modem  Jewish  problems, 
etc.,  that  is  to  say,  courses  which  will  prepare 
them  for  the  practical  day-to-day,  "relevant" 
problems  they  will  face  as  spiritual  leaders  of 
congregations.- 

"The  cultural  explosion"  of  the  post- 
World  War  11  years,  which  U  not  limited  to 
the  United  States,  is  basically  a  quest  for  the 
recovery  and  discovery  of  the  past  by  millions 
of  persons  who  are  questing  for  roots.  They 
think  that  the  roots  of  the  present  are  in  the 
past,  and  that  without  these  roots  the  pres- 
ent is  inauthentlc.  In  this  country  perhaps 
the  most  significant  area  of  the  cultural  ex- 
plosion is  the  study  of  the  "Great  Books  of 
the  Western  World"  In  thousands  of  discus- 
sion groups.  Bdlted  by  Robert  M.  Hutchlns 
and  Mortimer  J.  Adler,  the  library  of  the 
Great  Books  Includes  the  works  of  Homer, 
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Aristotle,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Francis  Bacon, 
Descartes,  Hegel  and  of  another  two-score 
seminal  thinkers  and  writers  who  decisively 
shaped  Western  Culture.  The  lone  contem- 
porary author  of  a  Great  Book  Included  is 
Sigmund  Freud. 

"The  paperback  explosion,"  too,  is  expres- 
sive of  the  quest  for  the  recovery  and  discov- 
ery of  the  past.  Of  the  approximately  thirty 
thousand  paperbacks  in  print,  some  ten  thou- 
sand are  reprints  of  the  great  books  of  the 
past — the  distant  past  of  Antiquity  and  of 
the  Middle  Ages  and  the  more  recent  past 
of  the  18th  and  19th  centtxry  classics. 

In  the  arts,  grand  opera  and  Shakespeare 
enjoy  wide  and  sustained  popularity.  The 
same  Is  true  of  classical  music.  While  the 
Beattles  have  faded  out,  Beethoven  continues 
to  rule  supreme.  Experimental  dance  and 
theatre  groups  are  trying  to  make  an  Impact, 
but  they  are  adding  to  and  not  detracting 
from  the  appreciation  of  classical  ballet  and 
the  theatre  which  adheres  to  the  principle 
that  "the  play's  the  thing." 

Applying  standards  of  relevance  to  culture 
is  vulgar  because  It  is  evaluating  that  which 
is  above- and -beyond  utilitarian  categories 
with  the  measiu-e  of  practical  usefulness.  The 
universe  of  culture  is  sovereign.  It  Is  not  sub- 
ject to  laws  other  than  "art  for  art's  sake" 
{ars  pro  artis)  and  "Torah  for  Torah's  sake" 
(torah  lishemah) . 

Indeed,  there  Is  "applied  art."  Besides  "pure 
research"  and  "Torah  for  Torah's  sake,"  there 
are  practical  research  and  Torah  study  in 
preparation  for  the  rabbinate  and  the  teach- 
ing of  Hebrew  and  Jevrish  subjects.  But  in  the 
context  of  the  definition  of  "Liberal  Educa- 
tion," the  practical  uses  of  the  knowledge  ac- 
quired  are  irrelevant. 

If  one  were  to  apply  the  standards  of  prac- 
tical relevance  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
archeology  and  the  study  of  the  civilizations 
of  the  ancient  Middle  East  would  have  to  be 
assigned  to  the  scrap  heap.  Yet  the  discovery 
of  an  ancient  artifact  w  a  document  electri- 
fies hundreds  of  millions  of  persons.  When  all 
Is  said  for  what  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  have 
contributed  to  a  better  understanding  of 
nascent  Christianity  and  the  sectarian  move- 
ments of  which  early  Christianity  was  one, 
there  is  no  denying  that  the  Scrolls  have  no 
relevance  whatever  for  contemporary  Chris- 
tianity (or  Judaism).  Yet  tbe  discovery  of  a 
Qumran  text  Is  front-page  news,  as  is  any 
new  interpretation  of  even  a  small  section  of 
one  of  the  Dead  Sea  texts.  The  controversy 
over  whether  twenty-seven  skeletal  remains 
foimd  on  Masada  are  those  of  some  of  its  last 
defenders  has  no  relevance  whatever  to  con- 
temporary problems.  However,  newspapers 
and  news  magazines  the  world  over — and  not 
only  Israeli  and  Jewish  p^>ers — reported  the 
Issues  Involved  In  great  detail. 

The  discovery  of  an  "unknown"  Rem- 
brandt Of  Renoir — or  even  a  canvas  by  a 
lesser  master — is  front-page  news.  When 
New  York's  Metropolitan  Museum  acquired 
Rembrandt's  "Aristotle  bef(H«  the  Bust  of 
Homer,"  some  yean  ago,  the  crowds  who 
stood  In  line  for  viewing  the  painting  wwe 
larger — and  the  interest  continued  for  much 
longer — than  those  who  clamored  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Metropolitan's  "Harlem  on  My 
Mind"  exhibition. 

One  could  go  citing  proofs  for  what  really 
need  not  be  proved,  namely,  that  the  uni- 
verse of  culture  Is  not  subject  to  the  stand- 
ards of  relevance.  Culture  is  timelessly 
timely.  Obviously,  this  sovereignty  does  not 
extend  to  the  pseudo-culture  of  that  which 
was,  or  is,  relevant — i.e.,  meant  to  be  relevant 
to  a  particular  time  or  situation.  The  uni- 
verse of  culture  is  governed  by  the  paradox 
that  "the  timely  and  relevant"  is  forgotten, 
wbUe  "the  timelessly  irrelevant"  endures  and 
la  meaningful  forever — centuries  and  mil- 
lenla.  Meaning,  not  relevance,  is  the  frame  of 
reference  for  evaluating  the  legacy  of  the 
p«st. 

While  It  Is  vulgar  to  Inquire  about  the  rele- 
vance of  that  which  is  studied  for  study's 
sake  {torah  lishemah),  it  Is  Imperative  that 
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social  institutions,  such  as  laws,  be  examined 
and  reexamined  in  the  context  of  societal 
structvires  and  situations  radically  different 
from  those  for  which  they  were  meant  to 
legislate.  Law  must  be  relevant  to  life  be- 
cause It  is  the  very  fabric  of  life.  Law,  there- 
fore, must  be  adapted  (i.e.,  interpreted)  so 
as  to  be  relevant  to  new  and  changed  condi- 
tions. It  is  self-evident,  for  example,  that 
Jewish  laws  ordained  for  sending  Important 
announcements  by  signals  and  messengers, 
two  thousand  years  ago,  have  no  relevance 
whatever  today  when  radio  and  television 
have  linked  the  far  corners  of  the  globe  and 
provide  split-second  transmission  of  news. 
It  is  eminently  proper,  therefore,  to  ques- 
tlon-and-dlspute  the  relevance  of  the  "sec- 
ond-days holidays  observance"  of  Passover, 
Shevuot  and  Sukkot  which  was  Instituted  for 
the  benefit  of  Diaspora  Jewish  communities 
that  could  not  be  informed  (because  of  dis- 
tance )  of  the  sighting  of  the  new  moon — the 
criterion  for  fixing  the  dates  of  the  festivals 
before  the  Jewish  calendar  was  fixed  by  as- 
tronomical calculation.  IF  there  were  mean- 
ing to  the  observance  of  the  "second-days 
festival  observance,"  surely  it  would  have 
been  made  law  for  the  Jews  in  Israel  as  well. 
But  this  observance  had  only  relevance  for 
a  segment  of  the  Jewish  people.  As  thla  rele- 
vance no  longer  exists — and  as  the  second - 
days  festival  observance  has  no  meaning — It 
should  be  abolished  by  rescinding  the  respec- 
Uve  laws.  However,  the  study  of  the  talmudic 
and  rabbinic  literature  on  calendrlcs,  loses 
none  of  its  meaning  because  these  methods 
of  calendrics  have  become  obsolete.  The  past 
has  meaning  because  it  is  the  soil  from  which 
the  present  grows  and  by  which  it  is  being 
nourished. 

Those  who  inquire  about  Jewish  relevance 
ask  what  Judaism  can  still  contribute  todaj^ 
when  the  essential  Jewish  legacy  of  ethics 
has  become  part  of  universal  ethics  and  of  the 
ethics  of  Christianity  as  well.  The  posing  of 
this  question  is  characteristic  of  the  apolo- 
getics of  modem  Judaism  and  Its  spokes- 
men who  think  that  Jews  must  prove  their 
right  to  survive.  The  self-consciousness  ol 
the  quest  to  prove  that  Jews  and  Judaism 
"deserve"  to  live  is  a  unique  (and  sad)  phe- 
nomenon. It  is  the  result-aad-concomltant 
of  mlllenlal  Jewish  homelessness  and  pterse- 
cutlon  which,  aa  many  Jewlshly-ignorant 
Jews  see  it,  is  without  meaning. 

Thus,  while  medieval  Jewish  apologetics 
was  aggressive  rather  than  defensive,  in  the 
form  of  "Religious  Disputations,"  contem- 
porary Jewish  apologetics  Is  directed  at  Jews 
who  aver  that  Judaism  and  Jews  are  "su- 
perfluous" because  they  have  contributed 
all  they  were  capable  of  creating. 

Now  it  Is  true  that  the  great  Jewish  Ideas 
and  Ideals — reverence  for  life,  equality,  so- 
cial Justice,  universal  education,  eternal 
p>eace — were  taught  by  Jews  thousands  of 
years  ago.  They  are  the  unique  and  distinc- 
tive Proclamation  of  Israel.  But  Is  it  also 
tme  that  the  Great  Jewish  Ideas  and  Ideals 
have  not  yet  become  the  norms  of  life  oi 
any  nation  or  society,  including  the  Jews 
Today,  when  social  engineers  project  '"Tlie 
Great  Society"  and  "The  Good  Society." 
they  still  quote  and  invoke  the  Hebrew 
Prophets. 

Life  is  its  oum  justification.  Human  life  Is 
sacrosanct.  The  right  to  life  of  every  per- 
son— even  of  persons  of  sub-human  Intelli- 
gence— Is  regarded  as  self-evident.  Even  If 
the  Jews  were  not  puzzling  such  a  contem- 
porary thinker  as  C.  P.  Snow  with  their 
uniquely  huge  production  of  geniuses  today. 
as  they  did  in  the  past,  there  still  would  be 
no  need  to  marshall  apologetics  for  proving 
that  Jews  and  Judaism  are  here  as  of  right. 
Conservationists  exert  great  efforts  so  as  to 
preserve  species  of  plants  and  animals  on  the 
verge  of  extinction.  They  rightly  say  that  life 
will  be  diminished  and  Impoverished  with 
the  extinction  of  the  redwoods  and  the  bald 
eagle  whose  place  in  the  totality  of  lUe  is 
insignificant.  And  the  conservationists  who 
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worry  kboat  tha  redwooda  and  the  b«ld  Mgle 
are  right  when  they  denounce  as  rmlgar  the 
InMnslUvlty  of  thoae  who  do  not  understand 
that  the  Tarlegated  variety  of  plant  and  ani- 
mal life  la  Ita  own  Jiutlflcatlon. 

Relevance  U  of  the  realm  of  the  market- 
place which  appraUea  with  the  measure  of 
utiUtarlanlam.  In  the  universe  of  the  mind, 
the  quest  la  for  meaning  and  the  roota  from 
which  meaning  grows.  Thla  la  why  the 
Blacka  now  are  demanding  that  African 
studies  be  Introduced  In  the  achoola  their 
children  attend.  Obvloualy.  African  studies 
are  not  relevant  to  the  Uvea  of  American 
Negroes.  But  they  are  convinced  that  Afri- 
can studies  will  convey  to  their  children  that 
Black  la  meaningful. 

The  right  quesUon  to  aak  about  the  Jew- 
iah  legacy  la  not  whether  It  U  still  relevant, 
but  whether  It  still  has  meaning.  Now,  per- 
haps more  so  than  ever  In  the  past,  the 
meaning  of  the  Jewlah  legacy  confronta 
challenges,  and  shames  ua — because  the 
questions  concerning  lu  relevance  attest 
that  those  who  worship  ths  Golden  Calf  of 
tangible  functlonallsm  are  still  with  us. 


dONOt^SSMAN     DON     EDWARDS' 
STATEMENT  ON  TAX  REFORM 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CAuroaMiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  17,  1969 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Ii4r. 
Speaker,  in  recent  days  we  have  had 
much  talk  about  tax  reform,  but  little 
action. 

The  only  tax  reform  which  appears 
to  have  any  chance  is  a  reform  which 
merely  continues  the  present  unfair  tax 
system. 

Therefore.  I  pass  on  to  this  House  the 
creative  suit  of  Friedy  B.  amd  Francis 
Heisler  requesting  what  I  believe  is  a  tax 
reform  which  will  appeal  to  all  of  our 
population,  particularly  those  who  are 
over  age  50. 

We  have  failed  to  reform  the  tax  loop- 
hole for  oil  depletion,  and  I  doubt  we 
will  reform  it  this  year.  So.  my  friends 
the  Heislers  have  suggested  we  extend  the 
oil  depletion  allowance  to  human  re- 
sources. 

I  am  certain  every  Member  of  this 
House,  at  least  on  certain  days,  feels  liis 
or  her  human  resources  have  been  de- 
pleted, and  an  Lncome  tax  break  would 
be  in  order. 

There  may  be  some  objection  to  such 
depletion  allowances  from  those  under 
30.  whose  activities  have  not  yet  caught 
up  with  their  energy.  However,  those  un- 
der 30.  who  survive  to  be  over  30  may  well 
find  their  views  changing.  Age  may  not 
bring  wisdom,  but  from  experience  I  can 
say  it  does  bring  weariness. 

In  order  that  this  House  can  fully 
study  the  Heislers'  position.  I  include  an 
article  from  the  Monterey  Peninsula- 
Herald  and  a  copy  of  their  complaint  in 
Federal  court  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

CaufzL  CocPLK  Fn.ss  Surr  Against  IBS 
San  PaANcxaco.— Should  people— as  a  nat- 
ural resoitfce— be  eligible  for  the  same  fed- 
eral depleUon  allowance  on  taxes  that  are 
applied  to  oil,  gas  and  minerals? 

That's  the  question  attorney  Francis  HeU- 
ler   of   Carmel.   and   hla   psychiatrist   wife. 
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Friedy,  posed  to  the  tT.S.  Dtatrlct  Court  in  a 
tnli  filed  against  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice. 

The  ault  aaka  the  court  to  order  the  IRS  to 
refund  more  than  M.OOO  in  taxes  which 
Relaler,  73.  and  hU  wife.  OP.  claUn  was  ille- 
gally aaaesaed  In  the  years  1966-87. 

aSBOtTBCBS 

The  ault  notes  It  Is  "to  be  expected  that 
their  'natural  depoelts*  and  the  'improve- 
ments thereor,  will  be  gradually  depleted 
and  m  a  foreseeable  time  will  undoubtedly 
wholly  disappear." 

The  Heislers  say  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1054  provides  "for  the  depleUon  and 
for  depreclaUon  of  improvements  according 
to  the  peculiar  condltlona  in  each  case." 

OU-  and  gaa  wella  are  granted  a  374  pe' 
cent  depletion  allowance  and  such  mlnerala 
aa  clay,  asbestos,  graphite  and  mica  deposits 
also  get  allowances. 

XNTxaparr 

The  plaintiffs  contend  that  since  the  IRS 
can  Interpret  depreciation  allowances  for 
auch  natural  resources,  they  see  no  reason 
why  the  same  interpretation  can't  be  given 
to  "auch  natural  resources  aa  a  person's  abil- 
ity to  earn  a  livelihood." 

They  say  the  amount  being  sought  repre- 
senu  the  equivalent  of  a  37  ^  per  cent  de- 
pleUon allowance  on  their  earning  power. 

CopeUUoners  are  Uated  as  "all  persona  sim- 
ilarly situated  who  are  employed  or  self-em- 
ployed and  support  themselves  and  their 
families  by  their  labor." 

DKNIXD 

Tha  nts  turned  down  the  Heislers'  re- 
quests for  tax  refunds  of  11.239,  S1.443  and 
$2,500  In  1905-47.  ThU  Feb.  18  the  IRS  In- 
formed them  their  claim  waa  rejected  dis- 
allowed becauae  "the  examination  did  not 
dlaclose  any  basts  for  reducing  thla  tax  11a- 
blUty." 

In  case  of  an  adverse  court  ruling,  the 
Heislers  ask  that  a  three-man  court  deter- 
mine whether  the  law  providing  for  deple- 
Uon allowances  la  oonatltutlonal. 

(In  the  n.S.  District  Court  for  the  North- 
em  District  of  California  I 

FaapT  B.  HpgL«,  MJJ.  un  FKAjfcu  HnaLxa, 
Plaimiuws,  v.  TTmm  Statxs  or  Amixica 
ANs  Josxra  M.  Cuujat,  DxanucT  DmcToa 

or  iNTEBIf AL  RaVKMUS  Sovicx.  Sak  Fkan- 
ciaco,  CAuroamA,  and  Raitdolph  Thbow- 
■m.  CosunaazoNoi  ow  Intikmai.  Rsvxkttb 
Snvm,  WAaaxMaroN,  D.C..  DnvNBAMTa. 
(Complaint  for  refund  of  personal  depletion 
allowance  of  income  tax  paid  and.  In  the 
alternative,  to  declare  20  USC  Oil.  013 
and  013(b)  (DepleUon  allowance)  im- 
consUtuUonal  by  Heisler  &  Stewart,  At- 
torneys at  Law.  Carmel,  Calif.,  attorneys  for 
plaintiffs) 

The  plaintiffs  appearing  herein  by  their  at- 
torneys Heisler  and  Stewart,  for  their  com- 
plaint against  defendante,  respectfully  show 
to  this  court: 
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This  act  Is  brought  on  behalf  of  the 
above-named  plaintiffs  as  well  as  on  behalf 
of  each  and  all  of  the  persons  similarly  sit- 
uated who  are  employed,  or  self-employed, 
and  support  themselves  and  their  families  by 
their  labor,  be  it  manual  or  otherwise;  such 
persona  are  so  numerous  as  to  make  It  Im- 
pracUcable  to  bring  them  all  before  the 
court:  and  the  right  which  U  the  subject  of 
thU  action  which  comes  to  all  who  make  a 
living  or  provide  for  their  livelihood  by 
means  of  work;  the  named  plalnUffa  fairly 
Insure  adequate  representation  of  all  that 
therefore.  It  Is  requested  that  the  named 
plaintiffs  may  proceed  with  their  Instant  suit 
on  their  own  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  others 
similarly  situated,  though  not  named, 
m 
At  all  times  hereinafter  mentioned,  the 
named  plaintiffs  were,  and  are  now  clUzena 
of  the  United  Statee,  both  residing  In  the 
State  of  California  at  Route  1,  Box  315  Car- 
mel. Monterey  County,  of  auch  aUte:'  that 
they  are  both  gainfully  aelf -employed 


This  action  la  brought  imder  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  particu- 
larly under  the  Fifth  Amendment  there- 
to, as  It  win  In  full  appear  hereafter: 

Under  the  act  pertaining  to  District  Court 
Jurisdiction  (39  USC  1331  (a).  1338  (1).  1340. 
1343{3)(4),  1340(a)(1)  and  1061  (a)(b)): 
under  Rule  23  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  ClvU 
Procedure  pertaining  to  class  actions;  under 
USCA  ail.  et  seq:  under  28  USC  2281-84  per- 
taining to  a  Constitutional  Court  and  22 
USC  2403  perUlnlng  to  the  advlae  to  be  given 
to  the  United  Statea  when  ConsUtutlonal  Is- 
sues are  Involved.  The  plaintiffs'  claim  does 
not  exceed  the  sum  of  tlO.OOO.OO,  (however, 
the  claim  of  the  un-named  plaintiffs  far  ex- 
ceed $10,000.00)  and  arise  under  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  laws  of  the  United  States  as 
hereinafter  more  fully  appears. 


IV      .  \ 

PlalnUff  Friedy  B.  Helaler  U  a  medical  doc- 
tor, specializing  in  the  fleld  of  psychiatry, 
with  offices  In  Carmel,  California.  She  grad- 
uated from  high  school  and  from  two  years 
college  In  Switzerland,  her  naUve  country. 
Thereafter,  she  studied  at  the  University  of 
nilnoU  Medical  School  where  she  received 
her  degrees,  both  BS  and  MD.  Upon  further 
Improving  her  knowledge  and  experience, 
she  became  a  Diplomat,  and  still  later,  a 
Fellow,  of  the  American  Psychiatric  Associa- 
tion. She  was  an  Assistant  Professor  at  the 
nilnols  Neuropsychlatrlc  Institute  Medical 
School.  She  waa  on  the  psychiatric  staff  of 
aeveral  Stata  and  Federal  InsUtuUona  and 
waa  alao  consultant  for  pubUc  and  prlvata 
charity  organizations.  Presently,  she  is  en- 
gaged In  full  private  pracUce  as  a  medical 
doctor  and  extension  instructor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Santa  Cruz  and  lec- 
turer in  her  Held. 

Plaintiff  Francis  Heisler  graduated  from 
Real  School  where  he  received  the  Baccalau- 
reate Degree.  He  studied  engineering  at  the 
Federal  Polytechnlcal  Institute  In  Zurich 
Switzerland,  and  graduated  with  the  diploma 
of  an  leotrtcal  engineer.  He  waa  an  aasUtant 
to  the  professor  In  electrical  engineering  at 
his  alma  mater  and  subsequenUy  became 
employed  as  an  engineer  In  Oermany.  Uter  a 
research  engineer  In  Chicago.  lUlnols.  in 
which  occupation  he  continued  \uitu  about 
1930.  WhUe  in  Zurich,  Switzerland,  he  studied 
law  at  the  Department  of  PhUoeophy  at  the 
University  of  Zurich  and  he  also  continued 
law  In  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  he  received  hU 
Degree  as  a  Juris  Doctor.  He  waa  admitted  to 
practice  law  In  the  States  of  nilnola  and 
California.  In  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
before  th«  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
Statea,  aa  well  aa  before  the  variotu  DUtrtoU 
and  Courta  of  Appeal  of  the  United  States. 
At  the  present  time,  he  is  engaged  in  full 
time  practice  of  law  with  offices  In  Carmel 
and  Chicago  and  with  aasociate  law  offices  In 
Berkeley,  California  and  Washington,  D.C. 

VI 

At  all  times  pertinent  to  the  Issues  here 
the  Defendant  Joseph  M.  Cullen  was,  and 
now  la  the  District  Director  of  Internal 
Revenue,  San  Francisco,  California,  and  he 
Is  a  resident  of  the  Northern  District  of  Cali- 
fornia, within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court. 
Defendant  Randolph  Thrower  Is  presently 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  tnd  as  such,  U  the  executive  In 
charge  of  the  policy  of  said  service;  Defend- 
ant United  States  Is  in  need  of  no  identifica- 
tion except  that  It  Is  the  entity  which  dla- 
poses  of  the  taxes  lllegaUy  and  erroneously 
coUected  from  the  plalntlffa  and  geta  along 
without  ot^ecUng  of  the  depleUon  allow- 
ance granted  to  others  Uian  the  plaintiffs. 


vn 
This  suit  Is  brought  for  the  recovery  of 
ths  sums  or  •l.aS9JIT,  •1.443.09.  and 
$2,660.46,  erroB0ously  and  lUsgally  in-nsnuJ 
by  ths  dsfendants  against  the  named  plain- 
tiffs as  part  of  their  Income  taxes  for  the 
respecUve  fiscal  years  ol  1966.  1966  and  1967. 


vm 
On   or   about   April    8,    1968,   the   named 
plaintiffs  submitted  to  the  Defendant  Dis- 
trict Director  at  Internal  Revenue  on  form 
843,  a  Claim  for  the  Refund  of  taxes  Ulegally, 
erroneously  and  excessively  collected  and  on 
said  form  they  made  a  claim  for  their  re- 
spective refunds  for  the  years  above-men- 
tioned   on    the    ground    that    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  nue  26  USCA.  Para- 
graph  611,   et  aeq..  provides  In   computing 
taxable  Income  for  a  reasonable  allowance 
"for  the  depletion  and  for  depreciation  of 
Improvementa  according  to  the  peculiar  con- 
ditions In  each  case."  The  plaintiffs  in  their 
claim  set  fmth  that  they  did,  in  fact.  Im- 
prove their  "natitfal  deposits  "  by  obtaining 
an  education  in  schools  and  outside;    the 
plaintiff  Friedy  B.  Helaler  becoming  a  psy- 
chiatrist,  teacher  and  a  lecturer,  and   the 
plaintiff  Francis  Helaler,  becoming  an  engi- 
neer,   lawyer    and    lecturer;    both   of   them 
having  practiced  their  respective  professions 
honorably  for  more  than  thirty  years  and 
they  are  atill   so  pracUclng.   They  further 
claim  that  since  they  are  within  the  reach 
of  the  Biblical  age  of  three  score  and  ten 
years  it  U  to  be  expected  that  their  "natural 
depoelta"   and   the  "improvements  thereof", 
will  be  gradually  depleted  and  In  a  foresee- 
able time,  will  undoubtedly  wholly  disappear. 
They  requested  a  refund  from  the  Defend- 
ant District  Director  of  Internal  Revenue  in 
accordance    with    the    ConstituUonal    com- 
mand of  due  process  and  within  the  equal 
protection  of  the  law  and  further  In  accord- 
ance with  the  depletion  allowance  provided 
for  other  taxpayers  under   paragraphs  611, 
613  and  613(b)   of  TiUe  26  USCA.  They  re- 
quested the  maximum  depletion  allowance 
provided  in  said  "ntle,  le.  twenty-seven  and 
a  half  percent  of  the  Income  tax  jointly  paid 
by  them  during  the  years   1965,   1966  and 
1967. 

n 

The  Defendant  District  Director  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  acknowledged  the  request 
for  an  adjtistment  on  form  3870,  indicating 
that  the  request  for  refund  filed  by  the 
plaintiffs  was  received  by  him. 

X 

Subsequently,  under  the  date  of  February 
18,  1969,  the  defendant  District  Director  of 
Internal  Revenue  Informed  plaintiffs  that 
their  claim  for  the  year  1966,  In  the  amount 
of  $2,660.45,  waa  disallowed  becatise  "the 
examlnaUon  did  not  disclose  any  basis  for 
reducing  this  tax  liablUty."  The  defendant 
District  Director  also  informed  plaintiffs 
that  "the  issue  raised  by  yoior  claim  for  re- 
fund haa  been  considered  during  this  exami- 
nation and  determined  to  be  unallowable 
because  the  depletion  allowance  claimed  did 
not  meet  any  requirement  of  Section  611  of 
the  1964  Internal  Revenue  Code  and  T3  M. 
39  Cumulative  Bulletin  No.  1,  page  131,"  and 
the  claim  so  presented  by  plalntlffa  for  the 
year  1966  for  refund  in  the  amount  repre- 
senting twenty-seven  and  a  half  percent  of 
the  taxes  Jointly  paid  by  them  for  auch  year 
was  disallowed. 

XI 

The  plaintiffs  received  no  InformaUon 
from  the  defendant  District  Director  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  aa  to  the  allowance  or  dis- 
allowance of  their  clalma  filed  for  the  years 
of  1964  and  1966;  however,  the  clalma  having 
been  filed  more  than  six  montha  prior  to  the 
filing  of  thla  ault  and  no  action  waa  taken 
by  the  defendant  Dlatrlct  Director  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  oonoemlng  the  sanne.  It  la 
assumed,  and  so  to  be  considered,  that  Um 
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clalma  for  the  years  1964  and  1966  were  dis- 
allowed, aa  was  the  claim  for  the  year  1066. 
xo 
The  plaintiffs  submit  that  the  Defendant 
District  Director  of  Internal  Revenue's  In- 
terpretation of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954.  Title  27  USCA.  611,  613  and  613(b) 
la  wholly  erroneoxis,  illegal  and  unconstitu- 
tional. The  InterpretaUon  la  to  the  effect 
that  depletion  allowance  la  to  be  granted  for 
such  "natural  rebources"  aa  oil  and  gas  wella, 
mlnerala,  timber,  and  many  other  natural 
depoelta,  but  not  be  granted  for  such  "nat- 
ural resoizroes"  aa  a  person's  ability  to  earn 
a  livelihood.  Such  Interpretation  by  the  de- 
fendant District  Director  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue is  Immoral  and,  for  that  reason  alone, 
and  for  other  reasons,  is  unconstitutional,  to 
boot,  and  Is  particularly  contrary  to  the 
constitutional  precept  of  due  process  of  law 
as  set  forth  In  the  Fifth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  con- 
trary to  the  precept  of  the  equal  protection 
of  the  law.  The  Interpretation  of  the  above 
statute  by  the  defendant  District  Director 
of  Internal  Revenue  represente  an  invidious 
discrimination  or  classification  which  la 
patently  arbitrary  and  utterly  lacking  In 
rational  justification.  The  interpretation  so 
made  by  the  defendant  District  Director  of 
Internal  Revenue  is  unjustifiable,  unfair  and 
violative  of  due  process. 

mil 

Plaintiffs  submit  that  It  Is  contrary  to  due 
process  and  contrary  to  the  equal  protection 
of  the  law  when  the  Defendant  District  Di- 
rector of  Internal  Revenue  holds  that  the 
"natural  resource"  such  as  clay  used  or  sold 
for  the  use  in  the  manufacture  of  drainage 
and   roof    tile    and    flower    pote.    Is    to    be 
granted  a  6%  depletion  allowance  but  none 
is   to   be    granted   to   the  plaintiffs  for  the 
depletion  of  their  natural  resources  and  the 
improvement  thereof.  It  is  clearly  contrary 
to  due  process  and  the  equal  protection  of 
the  law  when  the  defendant  District  Director 
of  Internal  Revenue  granta  fifteen  percent 
depletion    allowance    to    such    natural    re- 
sources as  china  clay,  sagger  clay  and  clay 
used  for  purposes  dependent  on  ita  refrac- 
tory properties,   irrespective  of  whether  or 
not  such  natural   resources  are  Inexhaust- 
able   or   not,   while   holding   that   plaintiffs 
are  not  entitled  to  depletion  allowance  of 
their  natural  resources,  even  If  it  as  a  fore- 
gone conclvislon  that  their  natural  resources, 
In  absence  of  a  miracle,  wUl  be  thoroughly 
exhausted.  The  InterpretaUon  and  the  hold- 
ing referred  to  above  by  the  defendant  Di- 
rector of  Internal  Revenue  that  a  twenty- 
seven  and  a  half  percent  depletion  allowance 
is  to  be  granted  on  oil  and  gas  wells,  Irre- 
spective of  whether  they  are  to  be  exhausted 
sooner  or  later,  when  he  holds  that  twenty- 
two  percent   depleUon   allowance   is   to  be 
granted  on  sulphur  and  anorthoeite  clay,  as- 
bestos, or  graphite  and/or  mica.  Irrespective 
of   whether   or   not   such   resources   will   be 
exhausted  while  he  holds  that  no  depletion 
allowance    Is    considered    aUowable    for    the 
soon  totally  exhausted  natural  resources  of 
the  plaintiffs  and  the  Improvement  of  their 
resources. 

XIV 

Although  repayment  thereof  has  been  de- 
manded, no  pert  of  said  clalma  of  $1,239.37 
for  1964,  or  the  $1,443.69  for  1965  and  of  the 
$2,560.45  for  the  year  1966  haa  been  credited, 
remitted,  refunded  to  the  plalntoffs  or  to  any 
of  their  accounta,  and  the  full  amount 
thereof,  together  with  Interest  drawn  from 
the  respective  dates  of  April  15,  1965,  April 
15,  1966  and  April  15,  1967,  and  at  the  rate 
of  six  percent  per  annum  remains  due  and 
owing  from  the  defendant  District  Director 
of  Internal  Revenue  to  the  plaintiffs. 
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tiffs'  refund  claim  for  the  years  1964,  1965 
and  1966,  It  U  to  be  expected  that  similar 
claims  for  the  years  subsequent  to  1966  dur- 
ing which  plaintiffs  will  be  called  upon  to  file 
their  income  tax  returns,  will  be  similarly 
denied  unless  this  Honorable  Court  Inter- 
venes and  granta  ita  order  upon  the  de- 
fendante to  refund  to  the  named  plaintiffs 
twenty-seven  and  a  half  percent  of  the  taxes 
paid  by  them  for  the  years  1964,  1965  and 
1966  in  the  amounta  hereinabove  indicated. 
Wherefore,  plaintiffs  pray  that  thU  Hon- 
orable Court  enter  a  judgment: 

1.  That  the  plaintiffs  are  entitled  to  a  re- 
fund and  that  the  defendant  District  Direc- 
tor of  Internal  Revenue  ought  to  pay  to 
them  the  sums  of  $1,239.37,  $1,443.69  and 
$2,560.46,  with  interest  thereon,  from  AprU 
15,  1965,  April  16,  1966  and  April  15,  1967  re- 
spectively at  the  rate  of  six  percent,  together 
with  costa  and  dlsbursementa  of  this  action. 
And  as  a  further  relief,  that  the  plaintiffs 
ask  that  if  the  Interpretation  of  the  defend- 
ant District  Director  of  Internal  Revenue 
denying  plaintiffs'  claim  for  refund  of 
twenty-seven  and  a  half  percent  of  their 
respective  taxes  be  upheld  by  this  Honorable 
Court,  then  the  plaintiffs  say  that  said  Title 
26  U.S.C.A.  paragraphs  611.  612.  613(b) ,  is  un- 
constitutional because  it  represents  invidious 
discrimination  or  classification  which  la  pat- 
ently arbitrary  and  utterly  lacking  in  rational 
justification,  and  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  constitutionality  of  said  act  re- 
ferred to  and  because  of  the  Importance  of 
the  Issues,  the  plaintiffs  hereby  request  the 
convocation  of  a  three-man  constitutional 
coiu-t  to  pass  upon  the  issues  herein  raised 
as  to  the  unconstitutionality  of  Title  26 
U.8.C.  611,  612  and  613  (b) . 

Plaintiffs,  pursuant  to  28  USC  2403,  advise 
the  United  States  that  they  may  claim  Title 
26  USCA  and  sections  611,  612  and  613(b) 
unconstitutional  and  did  so  by  forwarding 
two  copies  of  the  within  complaint,  together 
with  a  Summons  to  the  United  States  At- 
torney, Washington,  D.C. 

The  plaintiffs  pray  for  such  further  relief 
as  the  law  requires. 

Dated:  March  28,  1969,  at  Carmel,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

niANCIS    HEISLEI, 

Attorney  for  the  named  and  un-named 
Plaintiffs. 

CERTUICATION' 

I,  Friedy  B.  Heisler.  MX).,  one  of  the 
parties  named  in  the  foregoing  complaint, 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  on  behalf  of  the 
named  and  unnamed  plaintiffs,  declare  that 
I  have  read  the  complaint  and  know  the 
contente  thereof;  that  allegations  contained 
therein  are  true  of  my  own  knowledge  ex- 
cept as  to  those  matters  which  are  therein 
stated  to  be  upon  information  and  belief 
and  as  to  those  matters  I  declare  that  I  be- 
lieve them  to  be  true. 

Dated:  March  28,  1969. 

Frikdy  B.  Heisler,  M.D. 


XV 

Because  of  the  denial  of  the  defendant  Dis- 
trict Director  of  Internal  Revenue  of  Plaln- 


MISCX)NCEPnONS  PLAGUE  PAY  TV 

HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

OF    NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Tuesday,  June  17,  1969 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  mis- 
conceptions abound  over  the  proposed 
plan  to  have  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  establish  subscription 
television  stations,  commonly  known  as 
pay  TV.  The  major  misconception  con- 
cerns the  notion  that  subscription  tele- 
vision stations  are  intended  to  eliminate 
free  television  stations.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth. 
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The  FCX;  has  emphasized  that  the  pro- 
posed subscription  service  would  be  sup- 
plemental to  present  conventional  tele- 
vision. The  service  will  be  permitted  for 
only  one  station  in  a  community,  and, 
moreover,  only  in  communities  which  re- 
ceive service  from  at  least  four  conven- 
tional TV  sUtlons.  Thus,  the  same 
television  fare  we  receive  today  will  con- 
tinue, but  we  will  have  the  added 
benefits  of  a  scrlptlon  service  for  ex- 
traordinary programs. 

Another  fear  revolves  around  the 
thought  that  pay  TV  stations  will  siphon 
off  programs  from  conventional  net- 
works. This  is  also  unfounded.  The  FCC 
has  put  express  safeguards  into  its  pro- 
posal to  avoid  precisely  this  kind  of 
situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  office  has  received 
thousands  of  letters  from  people  on  this 
subject.  I  share  the  concerns  expressed 
In  these  letters,  but  feel  that  a  more  pub- 
lic discussion  of  the  PCC  proposal  would 
eliminate  most,  if  not  all,  these  concerns. 
-  Tha  benefits  to  be  obtained  from  sup- 
^mental  television  subscription  service 
will  in  no  way  disrupt  the  benefits  en- 
Joyed  from  conventional  service  today. 
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June  17,  1969 


James  E.  Meyers,  secretary-treasurer, 
and  presented  to  Congresswoman  Sulu- 
VAK  last  month  by  the  Greater  St.  Louis 
Labor  Council,  APL-CIO,  as  follows: 
Th«  OuATn  St.  Loon  LASom  CocNcn.  KFlr- 
CIO    HoNou    M    Labok's    DxanMauisHxo 

CmzZN   TM«   HONOBABU   LCOIRMI    K.    SXTU.!- 

VAN.  Mat  34.  1909 

Ftor  her  untiring  and  dedicated  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  Amerlcad  people,  her  beloved 
State  of  Mlaaourt  and  her  constituents  of  the 
Third  Congressional  District. 

During  her  distinguished  career  as  a 
United  States  Representative,  Mrs.  Sullivan 
has  taken  up  the  causes  of  the  average 
American  championing  such  efforts  as  truth- 
in-lendlng  and  consumer  protection.  Al- 
though her  causes  have  been  Just,  she  has 
had  to  mount  her  battles  against  sometimes 
overwhelming  odds.  Despite  the  barriers 
placed  In  her  path,  Mrs.  Sullivan  has  per- 
severed and  In  so  doing  has  forever  won  a 
place  of  gratitude  in  the  hearts  of  all  Amert- 
cans. 

For  this  personal  dedication  to  Jtisttce  for 
all,  the  St.  LouU  AFL-<;iO  Labor  Movement 
Is  proud  to  honor  Mrs.  Sullivan  as  Its  ffrst 
Distinguished  Citizen. 

OacAB    A.    BMKRAUrr, 

President. 
Jamks  B.  MxTxaa. 

Secretary-  Treaau  rer 


GREATER  ST.  LOUIS  LABOR  COUN- 
CIL, APL-CIO,  SELECTS  CON- 
GRESSWOMAN LEONOR  K  SULLI- 
VAN FOR  ITS  FIRST  DISTIN- 
GUISHED  CITIZEN    AWARD 


FREEDOMS  GENERATION 

Hon.  PETER  H.  B.  FREUNGHUYSEN 


HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  17,  1969 
Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
although  we  represent  constituencies  In 
different  States,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri,  the  Honorable  Lkonor  K.  Sul- 
LiVAiT.  Is  well  and  favorably  known  by 
the  people  of  my  district,  the  24th  Con- 
gressional District  of  Illinois,  for  her 
many  battles  In  behalf  of  consumers 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  St.  Louis-East  St.  Louia 
metropolitan  area.  Our  adjoining  dis- 
tricts, separated  by  a  great  river  which 
constitutes  our  respective  State  bound- 
aries, are  closely  united  In  many  joint 
efforts  and  in  a  broad  community  of  eco- 
nomic interest. 

Many  of  Mrs.  Sullivan's  constituents 
work  in  my  congressional  district:  many 
of  my  constituents  work  in  her  district 
and  are  members  of  St.  Louis  union  lo- 
cals. Thus,  it  was  with  genuine  pleasure 
that  we  in  East  St.  Louis  learned  of  the 
high  honor  paid  to  our  esteemed  neigh- 
bor by  the  St.  Louis  Labor  Council. 
AFL-CIO,  in  designating  the  great  con- 
gresswoman from  Missouri  as  the  first 
recipient  of  its  annual  distinguished  ci- 
tizen award. 

The  sentiments  expressed  in  this  cl- 
Ution  will  be  applauded  and  affirmed  I 
am  sure,  by  all  the  Members  of  the  House 
who  recognize  In  Mrs.  Sullivan  the 
leading  congressional  champion  of  con- 
sumer causes  and  a  tireless  worker  for 
better  Government  in  behalf  of  all 
citizens. 

Under  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  proudly  offer  for  inclusion  in  the 
Rkcow)  the  text  of  the  cltaUon,  signed 
by  Oscar  A.  Ehrhardt,  president,  and 
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Mr.  FREUNGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  of  Its  timeliness  and  real  inter- 
est. I  have  asked  permission  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  speech  given  re- 
cently by  my  friend  and  colleague  Ham- 
ilton Pish,  Jr.,  of  New  York.  Mr.  Pish 
spoke  at  commencement  exercises  held 
on  June  11  at  St.  Mark's  School,  in 
Southborough,  Mass.  The  speech  follows: 

FUZOOM'S    GKlfBUTION 

( Address  by  Representative 
Hamilton  Fish,  J«.) 
A  generation  ago.  like  you,  I  sat  in  a  grad- 
uating class.  The  one  thing  about  that  day 
I  cannot  remember  Is  who  the  commence- 
ment speaker  was  or  what  he  had  to  say 
My    thoughts,    like    yours,    were    targeted 
upon  family,  friends  and  plans  for  the  simi- 
mer  and  the  future.  But  of  one  thing  I  am 
sure— if  the  speaker  kept  it  short,  I  know  I 
blessed  him.  I  Intend  to  do  likewise  and  earn 
your  gratitude. 

For  you  of  the  class  of  1969.  this  Is  the 
time  to  say  goodbye  to  your  teachers:  if  they 
have  been  effective  teachers,  and  I  am  sure 
that  is  the  only  kind  St.  Mark's  has,  they 
know  that  their  effecUveness  is  partly  due 
to  you,  because  they  can  only  teach  as  much 
as  you  have  been  willing  to  learn. 

In  thanking  them  you  might  do  worse  than 
to  borrow  from  that  philosopher,  Lawrence 
Berra,  known  to  his  associates  with  the  New 
York  Yankees  and  Mets  as  "Yogi."  On  Yogi 
Berra  Day  his  fans  gave  him  a  tremendotis 
ovation  as  an  expression  of  their  admiraUon 
When  It  became  Yogi's  turn  to  respond  be 
gave  us  this  classic:  "I  sure  want  to  thank 
everyone   who  made   this  day   necessary." 

It  Is  most  surprising,  m  this  era  when 
tnsututlons  such  as  educaUon  are  being  put 
to  the  test  of  relevance,  that  the  institution 
of  the  prize  day  speaker  has  survived  But 
it  has,  so  that  now,  after  your  years  of 
study  and  achievement,  you  must  wait  an- 
other 15  mlnutM  before  you  raoelve  your 
diplomas. 
A  century  ago  when  prlae  days  started  at 


St.  Mark's,  there  wu  no  sUgma  m  being 
a  dropout.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  dropout 
So  was  Thomas  Edison.  Henry  Ford  never 
went  to  college.  But  the  HoraUo  Alger  days 
are  all  but  gone.  Every  aspect  of  life,  wheth- 
er running  a  corporation  or  being  an  in- 
ventor or  gaining  political  office,  is  today  so 
much  more  complex  than  ever  before  in 
hUtory  that  a  good  education  is  an  abso- 
lute essenUal.  Today,  education  demands 
rigorous  competition  and  the  lonely  disci- 
pline of  the  pursuit  of  reason. 

You  have  been  in  school  now  for  at  least 
two-thirds  of  your  life.  By  the  time  you 
nmsh  college,  and  especially  If  you  go  on 
for  a  graduate  degree  or  two,  you  will  spend 
nearly  the  first  one-third  of  your  lifetime 
In  so-called  educational  Institutions.  The 
curriculum  you  are  offered,  the  campus  rules 
under  which  you  live,  the  whole  formal 
structure.  Is  one  In  which  everything  has 
tradiUonally  been  decided  by  others.  But  now 
students  are  asking  for  a  share  In  the  con- 
trol of  education. 

AdulU,  amazingly  enough,  did  not  fore- 
see that  rebellion  against  the  tyranny — yes, 
tyranny — of  education  was  predictable. 

As  they  press  their  demands,  students  are 
making  sensational  news.  There  Is  revolt  on 
Uje  campus.  A  few  have  abandoned  reason 
and  persuasion— which  ought  to  be  the  hall- 
mark of  the  entire  educational  process — 
for  assault  and  violence.  Surprise,  anger,  and 
dismay  come  from  the  older  generation.  In 
their  fear  of  something  they  understand  no 
more  than  they  "dig"  rock-n-roll  music, 
adulU  take  a  stand  for  "law  and  order," 
complete  with  night  sticks,  and  tear  gas. 

As  students  you  are  doomed  to  be  in  the 
middle  of  the  fray,  either  as  participants  or 
as  bystanders.  As  students,  you  have  a  unique 
claim  to  colleges  and  universities:  If  there 
were  no  studenu,  they  would  not  be  there. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  there  were  no  colleges 
or  universities,  you  could  not  be  students. 
Universities  are  yours  to  Improve.  They  are 
also  yours  to  protect. 

The  dangers  Inherent  In  the  assault  of  stu- 
dent revolutionaries— and  in  the  reaction  to 
It — are  monumental.  To  swing  the  wrecker's 
ball  against  the  ivied  walls  of  education  de- 
stroys your  base,  your  platform,  your  instru- 
ment for  change.  The  university's  role  should 
be  to  prepare  the  architects  of  cbange,  and 
It  la  you  students  who  must  become  those 
architects. 

AllenaUon  of  the  university  from  the  rest 
of  America  would  be  a  deep  and  lasting 
disservice. 

ConUnued  blind  disregard  o*  the  rule  of 
law,  destructive  attacks  both  on  the  campus 
by  ito  student  critics  and  off  the  campus  by 
the  outraged  critics  of  the  students,  invite  a 
tough  Federal  response.  It  invites  repressive 
Federal  legislation  with  the  potential  for 
lasting  scars  on  freedom  of  inquiry  and  free 
expression. 

Neither  the  tactics  of  the  SDS  nor  the 
heavy  hand  of  the  Congress  has  any  place  on 
the  American  campus. 

Yet  It  is  out  of  freedoms  that  our  society 
has  bred  you.  our  youth,  freedom's  genera- 
tion. For  that  Is  what  you  are,  freedom's 
generation.  As  freedom's  generation,  you  are 
most  favored,  most  free,  a  generation  enjoy- 
ing more  real  opUons  than  your  fathers  and 
grandfathers  ever  knew.  You  liave  not  only 
more  options  as  to  careers — how  many  kinds 
Of  vital  work  were  not  even  dreamed  of  fifty 
years  ago!— but  you  have  made  choices  as  to 
wlUch  values  you  will  accept  or  reject. 

Now  listen  to  this.  If  education  is  ever  to 
succeed,  it  must  lead  our  youth  to  think 
rather  than  simply  to  conform.  But  when 
that  has  begun  to  happen,  we  adiUU  appear 
scandalized  that  thinking  should  lead  to 
questioning.  And  we  should  also  have  known 
that  questioning  would  lead  to  value  judg- 
ments. •"      " 

Our  society  has  managed  to  disillusion 
freedom's  generation.  With  the  idealism  in- 
herent in  youth— and  thank  God  for  It!— 
students  have  looked  upon  the  »80  biUlon  de- 
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fense  budget  and  said  to  the  older  genera- 
tion, "But  how  does  this  build  peace  for 
our  generation?"  They  have  looked  at  Viet- 
nam and  said  in  horror,  "We  won't  go."  They 
have  looked  at  poverty — and  we  really  only 
discovered  poverty  in  the  last  decade.  In 
the  midst  of  our  affluence — and  they  have 
said,  "Here  Is  another  place  you  have  botched 
up  the  world.  Why  should  anyone  In  Ameri- 
ca ever  go  hungry?"  They  have  assessed 
America  and  its  leadership  and  fotind  a 
yawning  gap  between  prlndplea  and  per- 
formance. This  they  want  to  change.  They 
have,  In  short,  come  up  with  questions  on 
the  value  judgments  of  their  predecessors 
and  made  their  own  judgments  on  the  dis- 
ordered values  of  the  society  we  adults  are 
turning  over  to  them. 

Youth  asks  whether  it  cannot  better 
achieve  the  values  it  wants  In  society  by 
sharing  in  the  oontrolling  decisions  of  its 
own  education?  For  freedom's  generation 
knows  and  sees,  and  feels,  as  Its  predeces- 
sors have  not,  that  responsible  leadership 
In  the  years  ahead  must  be  based  on  educa- 
tion that  Is  pertinent  to  the  great  value 
judgments  underlying  the  future  structure 
of  society. 

You  of  freedom's  generation  hear  we  can- 
not afford  to  cure  chronic  killers,  but  you 
read  of  the  breeding  of  plague  and  tularemia 
In  germ  warfare  laboratories.  You  read  the 
official  reports  on  rioting,  setting  forth  the 
drift  toward  two  Americas,  separate  but  un- 
equal, but  you  cannot  find  a  national  con- 
sdousneaa  or  will  to  reverse  this  trend.  You 
eagerly  espouse  the  cause  of  a  strong  inter- 
national system  of  justice  and  world  law, 
to  which  this  Nation  gives  Its  official  sanc- 
tion, but  you  see  America  and  the  world  In 
continuing  cold,  and  sometimes  hot,  war, 
prisoners  In  deadly  arms  race.  You  learn 
that  our  Oovemment  spends  more  on  the 
health  ot  migratory  birds  than  on  the  health 
of  migratory  workers. 

Who  turned  off  this  generaUon?  Do  we 
elected  ofBclals  have  to  look  further  than 
ourselves? 

So  what  course  Is  there  for  freedom's  gen- 
eration laboring  under  the  weight  of  ir- 
relevance In  Its  despair  for  human  fulfill- 
ment? It  stands — you  stand — at  the  cross- 
roads where  one  road  leads  to  retreat,  to  the 
limited  Involvement  of  criticism  from  the 
sidelines.  The  other  road,  the  rocky  one, 
leads  to  real  responsibility  In  the  real  world. 
So  here  again  you  have  options:  Freedom 
from  responsibility,  which  U  a  false  free- 
dom, or  freedom  to  take  leadership  uHth  re- 
sponsibility in  a  generation  shortly  to  di- 
rect the  future. 

If  only  because  of  your  numbers — half 
our  population  Is  now  under  25 — your  gen- 
eration Is  on  the  threshold  of  real  political 
clout.  The  nation  win  inevitably  feel  the 
impact  you  will  make  on  its  consciousness 
.tnd  on  its  values. 

The  system  Is  here,  a  system  that  brings 
change  through  acceptance  of  the  verdict  at 
the  ballot  box.  It  U  the  gift  to  you  from 
preceding  generations.  They  can  be  faulted 
for  their  lack  of  relevance — but  they  have 
been  faithful  to  the  democratic  process. 

In  this  system  free  expression  and  the 
political  process  combine  to  produce  ra- 
tional decisions.  It  is  a  system  committed 
to  reason  and  persuasion  to  bring  about 
change,  the  same  reason  and  persuasion 
which  are  at  the  heart  of  education.  It  Is  a 
syctem  which  not  .only  permits  dissent  but 
which  guarantees  dissent. 

Your  Involvement  cannot  be  limited  to 
the  political  process;  the  tasks  facing  us 
are  too  great  for  government  action  alone. 
Your  generaUon  brings  to  the  nation's 
strengths  a  passion  for  community,  and  Its 
demand  for  personal  and  public  honesty 
gives  the  future  hope.  Your  contemporaries 
who  choose  the  negative  approach  of  dis- 
ruption and  violent  confrontation  have  no 
monopoly  on  the  means  for  change. 

For  all  Its  faults,  the  real  world  is  an  ex- 
citing place.   Its  future,   as  It  has   always 
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been,  belongs  to  man.  Direct  and  steer  the 
future.  Embrace  the  democratic  poUUcal 
process,  serve  notice  on  your  elders  that 
the  promise  of  America  is  not  dead. 

Work  to  bring  sanity  into  world  affairs. 
Leap  at  the  challenges  ahead  In  medicine; 
in  architecture;  in  the  environmental  sci- 
ences with  their  power  to  Improve  the  qual- 
ity of  life  In  America.  Taste  and  enjoy  the 
unique  satisfaction  that  comes  only  from 
service. 

You  are  freedom's  generation.  How  you 
exercise  your  freedom  will  determine  the 
character — and  the  future — of  America. 


THE  CHALLENGE  AND  ACHIEVE- 
MENT OP  THE  ATLANTIC  CABLE 
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Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
4,  1969,  I  placed  in  the  Record  the  first 
of  two  articles  by  Mr.  Walter  J.  Olieary 
concerning  the  invention  and  develop- 
ment of  the  telegraph. 

At  this  time,  I  am  pleased  to  include 
his  second  article  describing  the  history 
of  the  laying  of  the  Atlantic  cable  in 
1866,  which  is  a  vivid  and  fascinating 
story  of  man's  valiant  struggle  to  link 
communications  between  Europe  and  the 
United  States. 

This  second  article  by  Mr.  OXeary 
appeared  in  the  June  7,  1969,  issue  of  the 
Boston  Catholic  Diocese  newspaper  the 
Pilot.  The  article  follows: 

Atlantic    Cable    Overcame    Decade    of 
Defeats,  Delays 
(By  Walter  J.  O'Leary,  recenty  retired  after 
50  years  of  service  as  a  telegrapher  with 
Western  Union) 

The  story  of  the  laying  of  the  Atlantic 
Cable  in  1866  Is  one  of  the  great  accomplish- 
ments of  mankind.  It  was  achieved,  after 
nearly  ten  years  of  repeated  frustrations,  dis- 
appointments and  crushing  defeats,  from 
1856  to  1866. 

There  are  numerous  locations  along  the 
New  EngUnd  coast  where  sections  of  Atlan- 
tic cables  have  ctxne  ashore.  The  photograph 
here  shows  a  section  of  cable  on  the  beach 
at  Rockp<H't,  Massachusetts,  where  a  length 
of  cable  came  ashore  in  1884.  It  was  In  serv- 
ice for  over  fifty  years  before  it  was  aban- 
doned around  1934.  This  one  extended  to 
Canso,  Nova  Scotia,  where  It  worked  into 
other  cables  going  to  and  from  Europe.  There 
were  cable  stations  at  Rye  Beach,  New  Hamp- 
sliire,  Duxbury  and  Orleans,  Massachusetts. 
All  these  extended  to  points  In  the  Maritime 
Provinces  where  they  joined  their  European 
counterparts. 

The  cable  landed  at  Rockport  and  was  con- 
structed by  the  Commercial  Cable  Company, 
whose  ovsrners  were  the  son  of  James  Gordon 
Bennett  of  the  New  York  Herald  and  John 
W.  MacKay.  mining  engineer  and  later  Presi- 
dent of  the  Postal  Telegraph  Company.  Their 
specially  fitted  steamer,  the  MacKay  Bennett 
laid  the  cable  In  1884,  from  London  to  Rock- 
port  via  Canso,  Nova  Scotia. 

The  French  Cable  Company  operated  a 
cable  from  Orleans,  Mass.,  to  Brest,  France. 
This  was  laid  in  the  year  1890.  It  Is  claimed 
that  when  the  Steamship  Portland,  sailing 
from  Boston  on  the  night  of  November  28, 
1898.  for  Portland.  Maine  during  a  raging 
blizzard,  floundered  off  the  coast  at  Truro, 
Mass.,  with  a  loss  of  all  200  persons  on  board! 
news  of  the  disaster  reached  Boston  and  the 
world  from  Orleans  via  Brest,  Prance  and 
back  to  this  country  over  another  cable. 

The  Duxbury  and  Rye  Beach  cables  were 
the  properties  of  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
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graph  Co.  and  the  All  America  Cable  Com- 
pany respectively.  Like  the  others  they  were 
extensions  of  those  to  Europe  via  the  Mari- 
time Provinces. 

After  nearly  sixty  years  of  contlnuoiu  serv- 
ice between  America  and  Europe  durii:g  two 
world  wars,  these  New  England  terminals 
were  closed  in  the  march  of  progress  for 
more  efHclent  methods  of  automation. 

The  old  cable  houses  still  standing  are 
silent  reminders  of  the  determined  and  cou- 
rageous efforts  of  accomplishment  by  a  great 
American,  Cyrus  W.  Field,  and  his  associates 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  to  lay  a  suc- 
cessful cable  between  America  and  Europte. 
Here  is  that  story. 

Cyrus  West  Field  was  born  in  Stockbrldge, 
Mass.  on  November  30,  1819,  and  died  at  his 
Country  House  Ardsley,  Irving-on-Hudson. 
N.Y.,  July  12,  1892.  At  the  early  age  of  15.  he 
left  school,  went  to  New  York  and  became  a 
clerk  In  the  store  of  A.  T.  Stewart  8c  Com- 
pany. After  three  years  he  joined  his  brother 
Matthew  In  a  papermlll  at  Lee.  Mass.  In  1840, 
he  formed  the  C.  W.  Field  &  Co.,  wholesale 
paper  dealers  with  plant  and  offices  in  West- 
field,  Mass.  and  New  York.  In  1853,  at  the 
age  of  34,  he  had  amassed  a  fortune  of  $250,- 
000  and  retired  from  active  business. 

With  the  success,  expansion  and  growth  of 
the  Magnetic  Telegraph  following  the  trans- 
mission of  that  historic  message,  "What  Hath 
God  Wrought,"  by  Samuel  Morse  In  1844,  It 
was  reported  that  he  had  experimented  at  an 
earlier  date  with  a  submarine  telegraph  cable 
between  Castle  Garden  and  the  fort  at  Gov- 
ernors Island  in  New  York.  Also,  Professor 
Charles  Wheatstone,  English  physicist  and 
inventor,  declared  that  in  his  (pinion  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  In  operating  a  tele- 
graph circuit  under  water. 

For  a  number  erf  years  the  government  of 
Newfoundland  was  Interested  in  connecting 
that  Island  with  the  American  continent.  It 
was  In  1852  that  the  legislature  there  Incor- 
porated a  company  under  the  title  of  the 
Newfoundland  Electric  Telegraph  Company 
for  that  purpose.  To  help  accomplish  this 
purpose,  one  of  their  meml>ers,  Mr.  F.  N. 
Grlbome,  came  to  New  York  to  consult  with 
Mr.  Matthew  D.  Field,  a  civil  engineer. 
Matthew  spoke  to  his  brother  Cyrus,  who 
became  interested  in  the  project  not  only  of 
connecting  Newfoundland  with  Cape  Breton 
but  connecting  Europe  with  America  as  well. 
He  consulted  with  Morse,  the  U.S.  Navy  and 
many  persons  of  influence  who  advised  him 
the  undertaking  was  feasible.  Another  broth- 
er. David  Dudley  Field,  a  distinguished  At- 
torney and  later  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  became  legal  adviser. 

Cyrus.  In  company  with  his  brother  David 
Dudley  and  Mr.  Chandler  White,  sailed  from 
Boston  to  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  where  they  se- 
cured a  charter  from  that  government.  He 
ajso  went  to  England  and  talked  to  influen- 
tial people  In  order  to  raise  capital  for  the 
venture.  The  Atlantic  Telegraph  Co.  was 
formed.  He  ppociu-ed  specimens  of  cable  as 
well  as  promises  from  the  British  govern- 
ment of  shlpM  to  aid  In  laying  the  cable. 
Upon  his  return  home  he  secured  similar 
pledges  from  our  government. 

The  manufacture  of  the  cable  laid  across 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  was  carried  out  in 
England.  It  was  covered  with  guttaperche 
wrapped  In  rope  yarn  and  a  series  of  strands 
of  common  iron  wire  laid  down  In  a  tube  of 
lead. 

The  initial  attempt  to  lay  the  60  mile 
stretch  from  Newfoundland  to  Cape  Breton, 
Nova  Scotia,  attempted  on  August  23,  1855, 
had  to  be  temporarily  abandoned  due  to 
stormy  weather.  Field  was  not  discouraged, 
knowing  that  similar  attempts  had  been 
made  successfully  between  Calais,  France 
and  Dover,  England  in  1850;  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  In  1852  and  between 
Scotland  and  Ireland  In  1853.  The  second  at- 
tempt between  Newfoundland  and  Cape 
Breton  was  completed  In  1856. 

The  Atlantic  cable  was  also  manufactured 
In   England.    It   was    Insulated   with   gutta- 
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p«reh*.  bound  with  hemp  tlMped  In  a  aolu- 
Uon  of  tar  and  taUow.  Outside  the  hemp  waa 
the  Iron  wire  protector. 

Sevenu  attempts  were  made  to  lay  a  work- 
able cable  across  tbe  AUanUo.  The  Orst  one 
was  In  18S7.  Since  there  was  only  one  ship 
afloat  large  enough  to  play  out  2600  miles  ot 
cable — an  amount  believed  necessary  be- 
cause of  winds  and  currents,  plus  the  uneven 
ocean  floor — the  British  Navy  supplied  the 
Agamemnon  and  the  U.S.  Navy  fiunlshed 
her  largest  vessel,  the  Niagara.  This  attempt 
met  with  failure  when  the  cable  broke  sev- 
eral hundred  miles  from  Valentla,  Ireland. 

A  year  later  In  June  1858  another  attempt 
was  made.  Unfortunately  this  too  met  with 
a  similar  fate.  A  third  attempt  was  made  a 
month  later,  but  this  time  both  vessels  met 
la  mld-ocesn.  where  the  cable  was  spliced 
together  and  each  vessel,  the  Niagara  and 
A§mmemnon,  started  for  Its  respective  shores. 
It  was  on  August  4.  18S8,  that  the  Niagara 
entered  Trinity  Bay,  Newfoundland  and  the 
Agamemnon  reached  Valentla  succeasfully. 
Meaaages  of  congratulations  were  exchanged 
between  the  Queen  of  England  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  celebrations 
followed  on  each  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Sud- 
tfanly,  fioe  month  later  on  September  1st,  the 
cable  want  dead  completely. 

It  was  some  time  after  this  suoeeaslon  of 
rtlsaetien  that  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  appropriated  several  millions  ot 
doUan  to  extend  their  empire  Into  Europe 
hy  way  of  the  Pacific  Ooast,  acroes  Bearing 
Strait,  through  Siberia,  and  over  the  Ural 
Mountains  Into  Europe. 

In  the  meantime,  tbe  Indomitable  Cyrus 
IsM  «M  once  more  back  in  England,  whose 
govemment  backed  the  interest  payments  on 
a  new  800,000  pound  loan  if  a  cable  was  laid 
surness fully  The  firm  of  Olas,  Elliot  and  Ck>. 
manufactured  the  new  cable. 

This  time  the  steamship.  Great  Battem, 
the  largest  ship  afloat,  was  engaged  to  do  the 
work.  The  three  massive  holds  of  the  great 
ship  took  all  3600  miles  of  cable  aboard.  It 
waa  on  Jtily  23,  18M.  after  securing  the  cable 
to  the  shores  of  Valentla,  that  It  set  sail  for 
North  America  Within  six  hundred  miles  of 
Its  destination,  the  cable  got  tangled  In  the 
apparatus  playing  It  out  and,  amidst  high 
seas,  the  cable  parted  After  several  attempts 
were  made  to  pick  up  the  broken  cable  from 
the  ocean  floor  without  succees.  Field,  the 
Great  Eastern  and  all  on  board  were  forced 
to  return  dejectedly  to  England. 

It  U  recorded  that  Field  possessed  great 
persuasive  powers  over  others,  and  indeed  he 
must  have,  for  anyone  to  continue  to  back 
his  efforts.  But  this  they  did  and  a  new  com- 
pany was  formed  This  time  It  was  called  the 
Anglo-American  Telegraph  Company.  More 
cable  was  made  and  taken  aboard  the  Great 
Kaatem  as  before.  It  set  sail  this  time  on  Fri- 
day. JiUy  13,  18««,  from  Valentla  Bay  Ptortu- 
nately.  at  long  last,  the  cable  laying  went  on 
without  Interruption,  until  July  27,  1866, 
when  the  Great  Eastern  came  to  anchor  In 
Hearts  Content.  Newfoundland  Bay,  and  since 
that  date  both  hemispheres  have  been  united 
by  the  Atlantic  Cable  The  feat  will  always  be 
associated  with  the  name  of  Cyrus  W   Field 
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eluding    the   foUowlnc    arUcle   In    the 

RacoRo: 

Two  SrsTB  MABiwas  On  nt  VBntAis — Pu- 

VATW    PsaaOALVCCI    AND    BMOWN   KIXXS)    IK 

AcnoM 

Two  Maryland  marines  have  been  killed 
In  oombat  In  Vietnam,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment announced  yesterday. 

They  are: 

Pfc.  Oerald  B.  Brown.'  19,  of  the  6000  block 
Chambers  road,  was  fatally  wounded  by 
hand-grenade  fragments  June  5  while  on 
patrol  In  Quang  Trl. 

Pfc.  Itaildlo  Pasqualuccl,  of  North  East  In 
Cecil  county,  died  Tuesday  of  wounds  he 
received  In  an  explosion  while  on  a  search- 
and-clear  mission  near  Da  Nang. 

PLANNED  ON   COIXXCC 

Private  Brown,  a  1068  graduate  of  North- 
em  High  School,  enlisted  last  August  be- 
cause ."he  felt  the  war  was  necessary."  ac- 
cording to  his  mother,  Mrs.  Oerald  L.  Brown. 

His  burial  will  be  In  the  mlUtary  cemetery 
at  Dulaney  Valley.  "I  think  that's  the  way 
he  would  have  wanted  It,"  Mrs.  Brown  said 
here  yesterday. 

The  sandy-haired  youth,  who  was  last 
home  during  Christmas,  had  planned  to  go 
to  college  on  completion  of  his  active  duty 
In  mid- 1070.  his  parenU  said.  He  had  been 
In  Vietnam  four  months. 

"He  loved  sports,  '  Mrs.  Brown  said  of  her 
son,  who  was  a  football  player  during  his 
high  school  days.  "He  went  out  for  almost 
everything  they  had." 

Besides  his  parenU,  Mr.  Brown  is  survived 
*>y  two  brothers,  David,  14,  and  Paul,  12. 
both  of  whom  live  with  the  family. 

Pfc.  Pasqualuccl  was  the  husband  of  Mrs. 
Sandra  L,  Pasqualuccl  of  Box  161,  North 
Beach. 
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TWO   MARYLAND  MARINES  DIE  IN 
VIETNAM 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or    lIABYLAItD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  17.  1969 

Mr.  LONO  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Pfc.  Oerald  B.  Brown  and  Pfc.  Emldio 
Pasqualuccl,  two  fine  young  men  from 
Maryland,  were  recently  killed  In  Viet- 
nam. I  would  like  to  commend  their 
courage  and  honor  their  memory  by  In- 


LOUISIANA  OPPOSES  AID  TO 
COMMUNIST  COUNTRIES 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  17.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in 
receipt  of  concurrent  resolution  No.  60  of 
the  Louisiana  Legislature  which  urges 
and  requests  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  take  steps  to  see  that  this 
Nation  shall  cease  giving  aid  to  Com- 
munist countries. 

I  Include  herewith  the  full  text  of  the 
concurrent  resolution: 

SKNATC    CONCtnUSMT    RESOLtrnON    60 

A  concurrent  resolution  to  urge  and  request 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take 
steps  to  see  that  this  Nation  shall  cease 
giving  aid  to  Communist  countries 
Whereas,  the  government  of  the  United 
States  has  been  engaged  In  the  Viet  Nam 
Conflict  over  a  span  of  several  years:  and 

Whereas,  many  American  lives  have  been 
lost  and  many  sacrifices  made  by  the  citizens 
of  thU  great  Nation  In  defense  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  peace  and  Independence:  and 

Whereas,  the  principles  of  peace  and  Inde- 
pendence being  defended  by  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  are  openly  oppoeed  in 
active  warfare  by  the  Communist  countries 
and  by  communistic  Influences:  and 

Whereas,  at  least  eighty  percent  of  the 
sinews  of  the  war  In  Viet  Nam  are  being  pro- 
vided North  Viet  Nam  by  Russia  and  iu 
European  satellites:  and 

Whereas,  the  assUtance  given  to  North 
Viet  Nam  has  been  made  possible  almost 
entirely  by  the  help  of  the  United  States 
to  Russia  and  its  Communist  satellites. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate 
of  the  LegisUture  o*  Louisiana,  the  House 


of  Representatives  thereof  concurring,  that 
the  members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  collectively  and  individually,  are 
hereby  urged  and  requested  to  exert  their 
full  authority  and  Influence  toward  unre- 
mitting efforts  to  cause  the  United  States 
Oovernment  to  cease  and  desist  promptly 
the  furnishing  of  aid  and  assistance  in  any 
form,  either  directly  or  Indirectly,  to  any 
communistic  country  or  to  any  Communist 
or  group  of  Conununlsts. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  shall  transmit  without  delay 
a  copy  of  this  Resolution  to  each  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

C.   C.    Atcock, 
Lieutenant  Governor 
and  President  of  the  Senate. 

John  S.  Oamwtt. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


June  17,  1M9 


CrVIL  UNREST 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or    NTW    HAMPSHiaX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  17,  1969 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  views 
of  the  president  of  the  Florida  Bar  As- 
sociation on  campus  unrest,  appearing 
in  the  Horida  Bar  Journal  of  April  1969. 
are  a  contribution  to  perspective  on  this 
diCBcult  and  troublesome  subject.  Presi- 
dent Marshall  M.  Crlser  makes  the  point 
that  where  competent  administration 
within  the  academic  community  has  been 
firm,  reasonable,  and  responsible,  the 
college  administration  has  survived  with- 
out the  violence  that  has  occurred  on  the 
more  permissive  campuses  of  the  land. 

The  violent  campus  protestors  are  a 
small  minority.  Their  right  to  dissent 
is  imquestionable.  but  they  have  no  right 
to  violence  and  lawbreaklng. 

To  meet  the  challenge  to  the  structure 
of  these  institutions,  those  who  deliber- 
ately break  the  law  in  the  course  of  dis- 
sent must  be  punished  firmly,  certainly, 
and  without  delay. 

The  remarks  of  President  Criser 
follow : 

Unrcst 

Our  college  campuses  have  become  the 
proving  ground  for  the  determination  of 
whether  our  ordered  society  shall  survive. 

Although  they  represent  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  the  total  enrollment  where  trouble 
has  occurred,  the  dissenters,  militants  and 
agitators  have  disrupted  the  education  of 
the  great  majority.  They  continue  to  attempt 
to  ignite  tbe  always  searching  and  volatile 
personality  of  the  emerging  student  for  pur- 
poses which  vary  from  constructive  criticism 
to  the  advocacy  of  anarchy. 

As  has  been  the  problem  in  other  areas 
where  dissent  has  led  to  violence,  much  dam- 
age is  directly  attributable  to  persons  who 
declaim  against  change  through  orderly  pro- 
cesses. They  liken  any  lawbreaker,  no  matter 
the  motivation,  to  the  patriots  of  our  his- 
tory. They  cloak  all  dissent  with  the  pro- 
tective cover  of  academic  freedom  and  they 
are  permissive  even  to  the  point  of  en- 
couraging  violence. 

Empirical  studies  show  that  on  every 
campus  where  serious  disorder  has  occurred 
there  has  been  a  segment  of  the  faculty 
which  has  goaded  and  encouraged  the 
troublemakers.  They  often  are  the  teachers 
who  have  been  Inadequate  In  their  pro- 
fessional and  personal  relationships  with 
students.  By  encouraging  the  non-conform- 
ists and  activists,  they  seek  to  obtain  an 


acceptance  and  camaraderie  that  they  have 
not  been  ble  to  achieve  with  their  Intellect 
or  talent. 

On  the  other  band,  where  faculties  have 
remained  substantially  loyal  to  the  admin- 
istration, and  where  administrators  have 
not  succumbed  to  fear  and  coercion,  there 
has  been  no  serious  confrontations. 

These   problemr    must   be   solved   on   the 
c-ampus    by   men   and   women   In   authority 
working  with  students  in  orderly  and  lawful 
processes   for   Improved    educational   oppor- 
tunities.  Students   have   to   recognize   that 
their  First  Amendment  rights  {Movlde  tor  the 
expression  ot  their  opinions  but  not  for  the 
condescension   of   their  unlawful  acts.  The 
role  of  government  should  be  to  assure  that 
competent  administrators  are  available  and 
have  the  support  they  will  require.  Oovwn- 
ment  must  see  that  the  Inadequate  admin- 
istrators are  replaced  and  the  unfit  ivmoved. 
A  great  myth  has  emerged  from  the  minds 
of  those  who  do  not  understand  the  work- 
ings of  our  society.  That  is  that  the  facul- 
ties and   students  should  govern  the  cam- 
puses  on    which    they   sojourn;    that   they 
should   constitute   a  self-determinative   so- 
ciety who  would  adopt  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions by  which  the  affairs  of  the  academic 
community  would  be  governed  for  the  period 
of  time  that  they  are  In  reeldenee.  They  over- 
look that  In  the  case  of  public  educational 
facilities  these  have  been  provided  by,  and 
are  maintained  for,  the  taxpayers  and  citi- 
zens of  the  state.  Further,  that  In  private  In- 
stitutions the  constituted  trustees  have  a  fi- 
duciary responsibility  to  those  who  have  over 
the  yea«  provided  the  funds  to  build  and 
maintain  these  faculties. 

What  we  face  on  tbe  campus  is  but  a  manl- 
feetatlon  by  young  people  of  the  uncert*lnty 
and  conflict  which  endangers  our  entire  na- 
tional, political,  econ<Mnlc  and  social  exist- 
ence. Those  who  oppose  authority,  thoae  who 
have  destructive  criticism  without  construc- 
tive prognuna,  and  those  who  oppose  the  "Es- 
tablishment" without  knowing  what  the 
"Establishment"  is,  are  In  vogue  these  days. 
The  clamor  is  from  those  who  would  teach 
without  having  first  learned  and  those  who 
would  lead  without  having  first  responsibly 
followed. 

The  young  men  and  women  enrolled  In  col- 
lege today  will  In  ten  to  fifteen  years  be  In  a 
position  to  lead  the  business  and  political 
affairs  of  this  nation.  They  are  a  generation 
bom  after  World  War  11  who  have  never 
known  a  depression  and  have  lived  in  rela- 
tive aflluence  In  a  permissive  society.  They 
are  confused  by  causes  and  embittered  by  an 
unpopular  wax.  They  seek  their  rl^itful 
place.  They  need  to  assert  themselves  and 
should  not  be  suppressed  as  long  as  their 
assertion  Is  lawful  and  responsible.  They 
must  live  by  the  Rule  of  Reason  and  the  Rule 
of  Law  or  must  be  prepared  to  accept  the 
appropriate  consequences. 

Our  united  States  may  have  been  bom  of 
dissent  but  It  can  likewise  terminate  In 
anarchy.  The  time  to  stop  a  revolution  Is  not 
at  the  end  but  at  the  beginning. 
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The  proposal  Is  a  definite  Improvement 
over  existing  programs,  and  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  Congress  can  act  favorably 
on  the  measure. 

The  bill  would  Insure  that  no  family 
that  qualified  for  the  program  would  pay 
more  than  30  percent  of  its  inccnne  for 
food  stamps.  The  poorest  families  would 
actually  pay  less. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  require 
that — 

Families  In  extreme  poverty  receive 
free  stamps; 

Every  State  would  operate  either  a 
food  stamp  or  commodity  donation  pro- 
gram, in  every  political  Jurisdiction 
within  the  State,  by  1970-71 ; 

Uniform  national  eligibUity  standards 
be  set;  and 

State  and  local  welfare  agencies  make 
an  effective  outreach  to  bring  In  as  many 
eligible  families  as  necessary. 

There  is  no  question  that  hunger  is  a 
very  serious  problem  in  America.  The 
Nixon  administration  recognizes  the  need 
for  immediate  action.  We  believe  that 
this  program  will  feed  the  hungry  and 
will  eliminate  many  of  the  problems  as- 
sociated with  the  present  food  stamp 
program. 


REPORT  ON  POLITICAL  AND  RE- 
LIOIOU8  FREEDOMS  IN  SOUTH 
VIETNAM 


HON.  OGOEN  R.  REID 

OF  Nxw  Toas 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ttiesday,  June  17.  1969 


A  MEASURE  TO  MAINTAIN  NUTRI- 
TIONALLY ADEQUATE  DIETS 


HON.  ROMRT  TAFT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  17,  1969 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today 
.joined  with  a  number  of  my  ccdleagues  In 
cosponsorlng  the  administration's  antl- 
hunger  bill. 

The  measure  would  strengthen  and  ex- 
pand the  food  stamp  program  to  permit 
low-income  famines  to  maintain  nutri- 
tionally adequate  diets. 


Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  report  recently  issued  by  a  private 
study  team  of  eight  members  clearly 
documents  the  continued  and  pervasive 
deprivation  of  religious  and  political 
f  reed<Hns  In  South  Vietnam. 

The  team  members  included:  James 
Armstrong,  blshc^,  United  Methodist 
Church;  Allan  Brick,  director  of  national 
program.  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation; 
Mrs.  Anne  M.  Bermett,  Protestant 
churchwraaan;  John  Conyirs,  Congress- 
man from  Michigan;  Robert  Drinan, 
dean  of  the  Boston  College  Law  School- 
Mr.  John  de  J.  Pemberton,  the  executive 
directtMT  of  the  American  CivU  Liberties 
Union;  Seymour  Slegel,  rabbi  and  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  the  Jewish  Theo- 
logical Seminary;  and  Arnold  True,  rear 
admiral  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  retired.  The 
team  was  accompanied  by  Peter  W. 
Jenkins,  pastor.  Congregational  Church, 
Wimbledon,  England. 

The  visit  to  South  Vietnam  took  place 
between  May  29,  1969,  and  June  5,  1969. 
Team  members  interviewed  numerous 
individuals,  including  President  Thieu, 
Ambassador  Bunker,  national  religious 
leaders,  the  Buddhist  monk  Thich  Thien 
Mlnh,  and  political  prisoners  Including 
Truong  Dlnh  Dzu,  the  peace  candidate 
who  polled  18  percent  of  the  vote  in  the 
1967  election,  second  only  to  the  Thieu- 
Ky  ticket  which  received  35  percent. 
They  also  spoke  with  students,  intel- 
lectuals, and  members  of  the  press,  and 
visited  numerous  prisons. 

The  report,  issued  in  three  sections, 
deals  with  limitations  on  political  and 
religious  freedom;  the  detention,  Interro- 
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gation,  imprisonment,  and  treatment  of 
prisoners;  and  legal  standards  and  pro- 
cedures. The  report  notes  in  summary 
that  "many  thousands  of  persons  being 
arrested  in  South  Vietnam  are  deni^  all 
procedural  protection."  In  addition  it 
notes  that  "the  "ITileu-Ky  government's 
widespread  and  increasing  use  of  the 
extra-constitutional  military  field  tri- 
bunal has  been  responsible  for  the  sen- 
tencing and  imprisonment  of  additional 
thousands  of  persons;"  that  repression 
continues  to  be  pervasive;  and  that 
amelioration  in  the  formal  correctional 
proceedings  has  been  offset  by  countless 
instances  of  brutality  in  the  arresting 
and  interrogation  process.  The  essence  of 
the  report  becomes  clear  when  an  antl- 
Oovemment  nationalist  leader  is  quoted 
as  saying,  "One  cannot  flght  for  freedom 
without  insuring  freedom  at  home,"  and 
when  Thich  Thien  Mlnh  is  quoted  as 
saying,  "My  only  offense  is  that  I  believe 
in  peace." 

Unfortunately,  it  continues  to  be  clear 
that  the  Thieu-Ky  government  is  seri- 
ously affected  with  corruption  and  is 
marked  by  a  continued  inability  to  enact 
major  reforms  promptly,  including  land 
reform. 

I  commend  this  thoughtful  and  search- 
ing report  to  the  attention  of  all  Mem- 
bers  of   Congress.    The   United   States 
should  be  gravely  concerned  over  the 
continuance  of  these  conditions  totally 
inimical  to  the  basic  conc^ts  of  free 
government  and  individual  civil  liberties. 
A  government  that  fears  its  own  people 
and  suppresses  important  representative 
spokesmen  is  contrary  to  our  ideals  and 
to  the  Ideals  of  the  35,000  Americans 
klUed  fighting  there.  While  I  think  it 
imperative  that  the  war  be  ended,  the 
fact  that  war  conditions  exist  in  South 
Vietnam  can  in  no  way  excuse  or  explain 
the  injustices  that  this  report  so  clearly 
delineates.  The  report  follows: 
Findings  on   Trip  to  Vietnam.   U.S.  Study 
Team.  Mat  25  to  June  10,  1969 
introditction 
Background 
The  U.S.  Study  Team  was  sent  to  South 
Vietnam  by  an  ad  hoc  committee  organized 
In    late    1968    by    a    group    of    well-known 
churchmen  concerned  about  the  war  and  the 
repression  of   those   religious  and   political 
forces    In  South  Vietnam  who  urge  an  end 
to  hostilities.  This  committee  has  wide  na- 
tional Interrellglous  representation.  The  of- 
ficers    named     were:      Chairman,     Barton 
Hunter,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Church  m  Society  of  the  Christian 
Ch\irch;    Secretary,  Gerhard  Elston  of  the 
National  Council  of  Churches:  Executive  Di- 
rector,  Allan   Brick.  Associate  Secretary  for 
National  Program  of  the  Fellowship  of  Rec- 
onciliation,   who   also   served    as   n    member 
of  the  team. 

The  sponsoring  committee  defined  the 
team's  goals  as  follows:  "Pirst.  they  will  seek 
to  Identify  the  variety  of  religious  forces  In 
South  Vietnam  and  the  range  of  political  ex- 
pression existing  there.  They  will  seek  to 
Investigate  the  situation  of  religious  groups 
and  the  extent  of  the  imprisonment  of  lead- 
ers of  nonaligned  groups  who  represent  po- 
tenOaUy  Important  poUtlcal  sentiment.  The 
team  will  be  interested,  for  example,  in  visit- 
ing both  Mr.  Dzu  and  Thich  Thien  Mlnh 
Second,  the  team  will  seek  to  investigate  the 
situation  of  all  prisoners  in  South  Vietnam. 
Recognizing  the  difficulties  of  doing  this  In  a 
wartime  situation,  the  team  will  nonetheless 
attempt   to  obtain   realistic  information." 
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Anamttong  oT  tbe  UDtt«d  UaUuxUst  Churcb. 
Dkkotaa  Are*;  Urs  John  C.  Bennett.  Protes- 
tant church  womjui:  Allan  Brick.  Asaoclata 
SccrMary  for  National  Progrun.  PtoUowahlp 
of  ■■concliUtlon:  Hon.  Jobn  Conyera.  Jr., 
U.C  or  Detroit.  Mlcblgan;  Robert  F  Drtnan. 
S.J .  Dean  of  tbe  Boston  College  Law  Scbool; 
Jobn  ite  J  Pcmberton.  Executive  Director  of 
the  American  ClvU  Ubertlea  Union;  BabM 
Seymour  Slegel.  Professor  of  Theology  at  the 
Jewish  Theological  Seminary:  and  Rear  Ad- 
miral Arnold  E.  True.  United  SUtee  Navy 
(retired). 

Summary 

A  report  Issued  by  the  team  following  the 
Vietnam  trip  documents  police  and  military 
■uppreeslon  of  religious  and  political  ezpree- 
slon  In  South  Vietnam  under  the  Thleu-Ky 
Government.  The  chief  findings  of  the  team 
are: 

1.  Many  thousands  of  persons  being  ar- 
rested in  South  Vietnam  are  denied  all  pro- 
cedural protection  Arrests  are  made  by  a 
variety  of  local  and  national  officials — by  Dis- 
trict police.  specUl  security  forces,  military 

.  forcy.^nd  intelligence  units — each  exercising 
_"rela|^ely  unfettered  discretion." 

2.  The  Thleu-Ky  Governmenfs  widespread 
and  tnereaalng  use  of  the  extra-constitutional 
Military  Pteld  Tribunal  has  been  responsible 
for  the  sentencing  and  Imprisonment  of  sddl- 
tlonal  thousands  of  persons,  denying  them 
ths  fundamental  elements  of  a  fair  hearing 
•Ad  often  faUure  to  serve  prior  notice  of  the 
charges  against  them  Many  of  these  prison- 
ers remain  without  trial  In  the  hands  of  the 
arresting  authorities  while  the  remainder 
have  been  removed  to  prisons  by  administra- 
tive action  without  charges  or  trials. 

3.  The  Study  Team  agrees  with  those  who 
say  that  repression,  though  not  as  obvious 
and  violent  as  under  the  Diem  Government, 
continues  to  be  pervaslTe  and  brutal  While 
some  persona  vlaltad  appear  to  reflect  modem 
notions  of  penal  administration  and  certain 
prison  oOcLals  seemed  sensitive  to  the  needs 
of  Inmates,  the  sheer  weight  of  witnesses' 
statements  oonceming  physical  abuse  seemed 
overwhelmingly  conclusive.  It  became  clear 
that  whatever  amelioration  appeared  In  the 
formal  oorrectlonal  Institutions,  torture  and 
brutality  are  widespread  In  the  arresting  and 
Interrogation  procsss. 

4.  Without  question  the  Thleu-Ky  Goy- 
ernment  uses  the  words  "communism", 
"neutralism"  and  "coalition"  to  silence  dis- 
sent and  weaken  political  and  religious  op- 
position. Student  peace  movements,  Bud- 
dhist pleas  for  nonviolence  and  a  "third  so- 
lution", and  the  freedom  of  the  press  have 
been  systematically  suppressed  by  an  Inse- 
cure government  that  relies  more  on  poUce 
state  tactics  and  American  support  than  up- 
on true  representation  and  popular  support. 
As  one  Vietnamese  attorney  phrased  it :  "One 
cannot  fight  for  freedom  without  Insuring 
freedom  at  home." 

1.     UMirATXOlfS     OK     SKUCIOUS     AND     POUTICAL 

rmxEDOM  ot  SOUTH  vhtnam 
The  eight  member  U.S.  Study  Team  met 
with  President  Thleu,  Minister  of  Interior 
Tran  Thlen  Khlem  and  members  of  his  stall. 
Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker  and  members 
of  his  staff,  national  religious  leaders,  law- 
makers. Intellectuals,  attorneys,  students,  a 
variety  of  persons  of  different  political  per- 
suasions and  talked  with  scores  of  political 
prisoners.  It  visited  prisons  at  Thu  Due,  Chi 
Hao,  and  on  Con  Son  Island,  as  well  as  the 
National  Police  Headquarters.  The  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  was  helpful  In  pro- 
viding data.  In  permltUng  Team  members 
to  vUlt  prisons,  and  In  making  accessible 
certain  prisoners. 

Three  things  are  readily  apparent  in  South 
Vietnam :  ( 1 )  A  sUte  of  war  exists  and  any 
meaningful  study  of  freedom  must  be  done 
against   that   background;    (2)    South  Vlet- 
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nam  la  poor  and  Is  unable  to  provide  from 
Its  own  resources  Institutional  facilities  and 
forms  of  care  which  are  taken  for  granted 
In  the  Western  world;  and,  (3)  whereas  the 
United  SUtes  of  America  has  lived  under 
the  guarantee  of  lU  preeent  OonsUtutlon 
for  nearly  two  hundred  years.  South  Viet- 
nam does  not  have  a  tradition  of  political 
liberty  and  lU  Constitution  Is  only  two  years 
old.  Notwithstanding,  this.  In  a  message 
cabled  directly  to  President  Nixon  from  Sai- 
gon, the  Study  Team  said : 

'Speaking  for  peace  or  In  any  other  way 
opposing  the  government  (In  South  Viet- 
nam) easily  brings  the  charge  of  communist 
sympathy  and  subsequent  arrest  .  .  .  There 
must  be  no  illusion  that  this  cUmate  of  reli- 
gious and  poUUcal  suppression  U  compati- 
ble with  either  a  representaUve  or  a  stable 
government." 

Many  persons  interviewed  argued  that 
Pres^ent  Thleu's  government  Is  less  repres- 
sive that  the  ten  years  of  brutal  Intlmlda- 
Uon  under  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem.  Others,  while 
agreeing  that  repression  is  not  as  obvious 
and  violent,  argued  that  it  U  equally  per- 
vasive though  more  subtle  today.  (Some  of 
the  following  documentation  will  indicate 
that  there  U  still  unsubUe.  violent  intimi- 
dation.) 

Three  celebrated  eases  of  political  arrest 
have  claimed  IntemaUonal  attention  In  re- 
cent months.  They  are  the  cases  of  Thlch 
Thlen  Mlnh.  one  of  the  moet  Influential 
Buddhist  monks  In  South  Vietnam;  Truong 
Dlnh  Dzu.  runner-up  in  the  Presidential 
Election  of  19«7:  and  Nguyen  Lau.  wealthy 
publisher  of  the  Saigon  Daily  Neuia. 

Thlch  Thlen  Mlnh  was  arrested  on  Pteb- 
ruary  23.  19«9,  at  the  Buddhist  Youth  Cen- 
ter and  charged  with  "harboring  rebels,  con- 
cealing weapons  and  Ulegal  docimients  .  .  . 
harboring  deserters  and  supporting  draft 
dodgers '.  After  appearing  before  a  military 
fleld  tribunal,  he  was  sentenced  to  serve 
terms  of  ten  and  five  years  at  hard  labor, 
the  sentences  to  run  concxjrrently.  Last 
month.  hU  sentence  was  reduced  to  three 
years. 

It  is  assumed  by  many  that  Thlch  Thlen 
Mlnh  was  arrested  not  because  of  the  specific 
crimes  with  which  he  was  charged  but  for 
his  public  criticism  of  the  Thleu-Ky  govern- 
ment and  his  strong  advocacy  of  peace. 

In  February,  he  was  summoned  to  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior  and  warned  to  tone 
down  his  sermons  which  were  said  to  be  dis- 
respectful to  the  government  of  President 
Thleu.  He  had  earlier  said  that  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  could  accept  neither  the 
"terrorist  regime"  of  North  Vietnam  nor  the 
"corrupt  government"  in  Saigon.  Replying 
to  Thlen  Mlnh,  President  Thleu  said.  "My 
government  can  die  because  of  those  paci- 
fists, but  before  we  die,  they  will  have  to  die 
first." 

The  Study  Team  vUlted  both  Thlch  Thlen 
Mlnh  and  Quang  Due  Buddhist  Youth  Cen- 
ter. The  Youth  Center,  closed  at  the  time  of 
Thlch  Thlen  Mlnhs  arrest  (30  other  Bud- 
dhlsu  were  arrested  at  the  same  time),  was 
handed  back  by  the  Government  and  re- 
opened during  the  Team's  stay  in  Saigon. 
Team  members  saw  Thlch  Thlen  Mlnhs 
room,  as  well  as  the  many  hallways,  rooms 
and  stairways  that  separated  him  from  the 
tiny  room  and  wooden  closet  with  the  false 
back  that  were  said  to  be  the  biding  place 
of  the  V.C.  agent  and  a  cache  of  small  arms. 
Seeing  the  distances  and  buildings  Involved. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  believe  the  monk's  as- 
sertion that  he  had  no  personal  knowledge  of 
a  V.C.  agent's  presence  in  that  hidden  room. 
The  Team  talked  with  Thlch  Thlen  Mlnh. 
who  has  been  held  in  military  custody.  They 
interviewed  him  In  a  small  house,  a  part  of  a 
iM^er  complex  of  carefully  guarded  gov- 
ernment officials  pointedly  left  the  room  that 
the  discussion  might  be  private.  How- 
ever, it  bad  been  determined  during  the  con- 
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versatlons  that  there  was  a  government  agent 
only  four  feet  from  the  Venerable,  behind 
a  thin  wall.  Thus,  the  interview  was  neces- 
sarUy  Inhibited.  Thlch  Thlen  Mlnh  had  been 
moved  four  times  since  his  arrest  and  was 
kept  under  the  strictest  security.  Though 
badly  injured  in  1966  by  a  hand  grenade,  said 
to  have  been  thrown  by  a  V.C,  he  said 
his  health  was  good.  He  added,  "My  only  of- 
fense is  that  I  believe  in  peace." 

On  May  1.  1068,  Truong  Dlnh  Dzu  was  ar- 
rested "on  charges  of  urging  the  formation  of 
a  coalition  government  as  a  step  toward 
peace."  In  August,  he  was  sentenced  to  five 
years  of  forced  labor.  Although  the  N.L.F.  is 
now  participating  in  the  Paris  peace  talks 
and  a  coalition  government  is  being  widely 
discussed  by  responsible  government  officials 
in  the  United  States,  Mr.  Dzu  has  not  yet 
been  released. 

In  a  national  election  that  denied  certain 
candidates  the  right  to  run  ■  because  they 
were  peace  advocates,  and  that  heavily  fav- 
ored the  Thleu-Ky  regime  because  of  its 
domination  of  the  military  and  political 
structures  of  South  Vietnam  and  because  of 
the  well-known  support  of  the  American 
'presence'  In  Vietnam,  Mr.  Dzu  ran  second, 
polling  18  percent  of  the  vote.  He  wisely  did 
not  announce  his  "white  dove"  platform  un- 
til after  his  candidacy  had  been  approved.  (It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  election,  the 
Thleu-Ky  ticket  gained  only  35  percent  of 
the  vote.  In  March  19«8.  Vice-President  Ky 
told  an  Italian  Journalist.  "Our  last  elections 
were  a  loss  of  time  and  money,  a  mockery.") 
Dzu  has  never  been  accused  of  being  pro- 
communist  and  is.  as  President  Thleu  openly 
acknowledged,  a  "political  prisoner."  The 
fact  that,  running  as  a  peace  candidate  and 
advocating  direct  talks  with  the  N.LJ..  he 
ran  second  only  to  the  President,  accounts 
more  than  anything  else  for  his  imprison- 
ment. Mr.  Dzu  was  moved  from  Con  Son 
Prison  Island  to  Chi  Hao  Prison  in  Saigon 
during  the  last  week  in  May,  1089.  U.S.  Study 
Team  members  saw  him  In  his  cell  In  Chi 
Hoa.  Suffering  from  a  heart  condition,  he 
looked  well  and  various  kinds  of  medicines 
were  in  evidence.  He  said  he  wanted  to  serve 
his  coimtry  as  a  nationalist.  On  June  5, 
President  Thleu  told  the  Team  that  support 
for  a  coalition  government  cannot  be 
tolerated. 

On  April  16.  10«0,  Nguyen  Lau,  publisher 
and  owner  of  the  Saigon  Dally  News  was 
arrested  for  "having  maintained  private  con- 
tacts with  a  Vtetcong  political  agent."  Tlie 
agent,  a  boyhood  friend  of  Lau,  returned  to 
Saigon  m  1004  from  North  Vietnam.  He 
talked  with  Lau  many  times  during  the  past 
five  years  and  had.  at  one  time,  asked  him  to 
supply  information  for  the  V.C.  According 
to  both  Lau  and  Tran  Ngoc  Hlem,  the  agent. 
Lau  had  refused  to  supply  the  Information. 
In  discussing  Lau's  case  with  a  member 
of  the  Team,  one  of  Saigon's  most  highly  re- 
garded foreign  correspondents  explained  its 
background.  In  Vietnam,  a  culture  Influenced 
immeasurably  by  Confucianism,  family  ties 
and  friendship  are  revered.  Mr.  Lau.  in  a  press 
conference  held  by  government  officials  at 
National  Police  Headquarters,  niade  no  at- 
tempt to  deny  his  associations  with  Hlem. 
He  said  that  Communism  was  poisoning  the 
minds  of  many,  but  that  Vietnam  would 
surely  survive  Communism.  He  added.  "Even 
today,  sitting  before  you,  I  keep  wondering 
if  as  a  publisher  and  as  a  Vietnamese  Intel- 
lectual. I  should  denounce  a  friend  who  1 
have  known  since  boyhood." 

Mr.  Lau  was  educated  at  Oxford  and  the 
Sorbonne.  As  a  member  of  an  old  and  Im- 


'  General  "Big  "  Mlnh  was  kept  Ifa  exile  in 
Bangkok  and  Au  Truong  Thanh,  the  other 
leading  contender  was  refused  candidate 
status  because  of  hla  alleged  "'neutralism". 
The  Study  Team  talked  with  Au  "Truong 
Thanh  in  exile  In  Paris. 
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portant  family  at  wealth  he  has  no  respect 
for  war  profiteers  and  little  sympathy  for 
corruption  In  the  government.  As  a  respected 
Journalist  and  an  avowed  antl-Communlst, 
he  considered  It  part  of  his  responsibility  to 
be  open  to  every  facet  of  Vietnamese  life. 
He  once  said,  "If  people  are  free  to  walk  the 
streets,  they  are  free  to  talk  to  me." 

He  Insisted  upon  his  right  to  criticize. 
On  March  24,  1069,  the  New  York  Times 
quoted  him  as  saying,  "Diem  said  bluntly 
that  he  was  not  going  to  tolerate  freedom 
of  the  press.  There  were  no  illusions  then. 
We  are  living  a  lie  now.  People  say  they  are 
giving  you  freedom  and  someone  without 
experience  In  Journalism  may  be  Innocent 
enough  to  believe  that  this  Is  paradise.  Now 
you  may  be  carried  away  by  your  Illusions 
and  land  trouble."  Less  than  a  month  later 
Nguyen  Lau  was  arrested. 

Members  of  the  Study  Team  visited  the 
National  Police  Headquarters.  There,  Lt.  Col. 
Nguyen  Mau,  Chief  of  Special  Branch,  told 
them  about  the  government's  case  against 
the  publlsber.  The  only  "evidence"  he  pro- 
duced was  the  photostat  of  a  press  card, 
allegedly  Issued  by  Mr.  Lau  to  one  Tan 
That  Dong,  the  alleged  V.C.  alias  of  Tran 
Ngoc  Hlem.  Such  "evidence",  however,  raises 
serlotu  questions.  Two  days  following  Lau's 
arrest,  police  brought  a  "'so-called  Vietcong" 
to  the  Lau  home.  In  Mrs.  Lau's  absence,  they 
proceeded  to  take  pictures  of  him  In  various 
positions  around  the  bouse.  When  her  two 
sons  (aged  10  and  14)  protested,  they  were 
handcuffed  while  the  picture-taking  con- 
tinued. When  told  of  the  Incident,  Mrs.  Lau 
courageously  went  to  the  authorities.  A  senior 
poUce  official  did  admit  that  poUce  had 
visited  ths  boua*  with  a  V.C.  agent  and 
camera  to  gather  "evidence". 

Members  of  the  Study  Team  were  not  per- 
mitted to  see  Mr.  Lau,  still  being  held  with- 
out sentence.  Nor  were  they  permitted  to 
see  thirteen  other  prisoners  they  had  made 
specific  requests  to  visit. 

These  three  cases  have  not  been  Isolated 
because  they  are  more  Important  than  others, 
but  because  they  are  more  well  known.  They 
are  symptomatic  of  a  climate  of  intellec- 
tual, religious  and  poliUcal  repression  that 
has  led  to  the  Imprisonment,  exile  or  silenc- 
ing of  thousands  of  loyal  Vietnamese  na- 
tionalists, persons  who  are  not  pro-Commu- 
ntet,  but  who  are  critical  of  the  Tbleu-Ky 
government  and  who  Insist  upon  the  right 
to  think  for  themselves. 

Ths  government's  sensitivity  ait  this  point 
is  revealed  In  Its  attitudes  toward  dissenters 
so-called  "militant  Buddhists  ",  students  and 
inteUectuals,  political  opponents  and  the 
press. 

The  reUglous  picture  in  South  Vietnam  Is 
confused.  About  one-tenth  of  the  naOon's 
population  is  Roman  CathoUc.  Yet,  from  the 
time  of  Diem  and  the  Nhu's  on,  CathoUclam 
has  played  a  dominant  role  In  Vietnamese 
political  life.  (Actually,  this  goes  back  to  the 
I8th  Century  French  mlsslonary-prlest  Plg- 
neou  de  Behalne,  and  the  continuing  in- 
fluence of  French  Catholicism  during  colo- 
nial days.)  President  Thleu  reminded  the 
Study  Team  that,  though  he  had  trouble  with 
Buddhists,  Catholics  had  supported  his  ad- 
ministration. The  former  editor  of  a  Catholic 
magazine,  a  friend  and  confidante  of  Arch- 
bishop Nguyen  Van  Binh,  agrees  that  fewer 
than  10  percent  of  the  Catholics  in  South 
Vietnam  are  crlUca)  of  the  war  and  of  Thleu's 
government.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
about  1,000,000  of  South  Vietnam's  Catholics 
were  bom  in  what  la  now  North  Vietnam  and 
came  south  following  1954.  They  are,  for  the 
most  part,  vigorous  anti-Communists. 

However,  there  are  Catholics  who  want  a 
closer  tie  with  Buddhists  and  who  are  seek- 
ing what  some  call,  a  "third  solution".  They 
aw  trying  to  find  answers  between  Com- 
munism and  corrupt  militarism.  Father  Ho- 
ang  Quynh,  an  active  leader  of  the  AU-ReUg- 
lon  Citizen's  Ptont,  has  worked  with  Bud- 
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dhlsts  In  trying  to  prevent  further  friction 
between  the  Buddhist  and  Catholic  com- 
munities. He  has  said,  "Catholic  faithful 
must  learn  to  live  a  responsible  political 
life."  There  are  other  Catholics  who  seem 
close  to  the  Pope's  views  on  meaningful  ne- 
gotiations and  pteace.  They  have  won  the 
confidence  of  Buddhist  leaders. 

When,  In  January,  1968.  all  of  the  bishops 
of  South  Vietnam  released  a  four-page  state- 
ment supporting  Pope  Paul's  message  on 
Vietnam  and  calling  for  a  bombing  halt  In 
North  Vietnam,  It  seemed  that  there  bad  t>een 
a  breakthrough.  However,  and  without  ex- 
ception, those  with  whcnn  Study  Team  mem- 
bers spoke  indicated  that  the  hierarchy  In 
South  Vietnam  had  confined  themselves  to 
what  the  Pope  had  said  with  no  desire  or 
Inclination  to  supplement  or  further  Inter- 
pret the  Vatican's  plea  concerning  p>eace. 
There  continues  to  be  sharp  feeling  between 
Buddhists  and  Catholics.  As  one  Buddhist 
complained,  "When  CathoUcs  talk  about 
peace,  the  Thleu  government  hears  it  one 
way.  When  we  use  the  word,  it  Is  supposed 
to  mean  something  else."  Many  Buddhists 
feel,  and  Justifiably  so.  that  they  have  been 
discriminated  against  by  a  succession  of  gov- 
ernments in  Saigon. 

There  are  two  major  BuddhUt  factions  In 
South  Vietnam;  the  "moderate"  government- 
authorized  faction  of  Thlch  Tam  Chau,  and 
the  "activists" '  faction  of  Thlch  Trl  Quang 
and  the  An  Quang  Pagoda.  However,  the  Uni- 
fied Buddhist  Church  of  the  An  Quang  Pa- 
goda is  made  up  of  both  Mahayana  (north- 
ern) and  Therevada  (southern)  Buddhists. 
Early  in  1067,  the  government  sought  to  frag- 
ment the  Buddhists,  withdrawing  the  char- 
ter of  the  Unified  Church  and  recognizing 
the  "moderate"  wing  of  Thlch  Tam  Chau. 
However,  the  An  Quang  Pagoda  continues  to 
be  a  major  factor  in  the  religious  and  politi- 
cal life  of  the  country.  On  the  Buddha's 
2613th  birthday,  celebrated  May  30,  at  the 
An  Quang  Pagoda,  former  Chief  of  State, 
Phan  Khsc  Suu,  Tran  Ngoc  Chau,  General 
Secretary  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
other  deputies  and  senators.  Father  Quynh, 
as  well  as  Cao  Dal  and  Hoa  Hao  leaders  were 
present,  Indicating  a  broad  base  of  popular 
support  among  disparate  groups.  During  the 
ceremonies,  white  doves  of  peace  were  re- 
leased as  a  crowd  of  more  than  3,000  people 
looked  on,  and  Thlch  "Hnh  Khiet,  Supi«me 
Patriarch  of  the  Unified  Buddhist  Congrega- 
tion said,  "Every  hostile  tendency  of  the 
world  has  Joetled  its  way  into  the  Vietnam 
war  in  order  to  exploit  It  and  seek  for  victory, 
whereas  all  the  Vietnamese  people — either  on 
this  side  or  on  the  other  side  of  the  17th 
Parallel — are  mere  victims  of  thU  atrocious 
war.  Our  nation  Is  thus  forced  to  accept 
ready-made  decisions  without  having  any 
right  to  make  our  own  choice."  President 
Thleu  and  pro-government  supporters  may 
Insist  that  such  peace  talk  Is  "political."  If 
so.  It  Is  an  obvious  expression  of  that  freedom 
essential  to  an  emerging  democracy.  And  It 
is  no  more  political  than  a  caravan  of  gov- 
ernment-owned cars  driving  Thlch  Tam  Chau 
to  the  Saigon  Airport  on  June  5,  to  meet  the 
Nepalese  delegation  to  a  World  Buddhist  Con- 
ference on  Social  Welfare;  no  more  political 
than  the  Imprisonment  of  hundreds  of  Bud- 
dhist monks. 

Often  the  Buddhists  who  protest  govern- 
ment policy  are  students.  Following  the 
government-controlled  elections  of  1967, 
Buddhist  students  Joined  by  some  of  their 
professors  were  promptly  singled  out  by  the 
government  for  retaliatory  acts.  A  professor 
of  law  said,  "Van  Hanh  University  (Buddhist) 
was  the  chief  target  for  attack  ...  If  stu- 
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dents  go  to  meetings,  the  police  follow  them 
and  they  can  be  arrested  any  time.  Many 
times,  they  are  drafted  before  the  legal  age 
or  before  their  deferments  as  students  ex- 
pire." 

As  a  result  of  a  peace  meeting  held  In 
September,  1968,  In  Saigon  University,  the 
Student  Union  was  closed  by  police.  Stu- 
dent., professors,  deputies  from  the  Lower 
House  and  some  Buddhist  monks  had  par- 
ticipated In  the  meeting.  Thirty  persons, 
moetl^'students,  were  arrested.  More  arrests 
followed. 

At  atMut  the  same  time,  a  student  in  the 
Medical  School  was  murdered.  He  had  been 
kidnapped  by  the  N.L.F.  and  later  rescued 
by  American  troops.  He  was  accused  of  hav- 
ing "leftist  tendencies".  He  was  found  dead 
with  his  hands  tied  l>ehlnd  his  back,  hav- 
ing been  pushed  from  a  third  floor  window 
The  police  called  It  "probable  suicide"  and 
made  no  investigation. 

Student  resistance  continued.  On  Christ- 
mas Eve,  responding  to  the  Pope's  plea  for 
peace,  2,000  students,  many  of  them  Cath- 
olic, held  a  peace  procession.  In  the  after- 
math, htmdreds  were  arrested. 

In  spite  of  set-back  and  discouragement, 
spirit  of  the  student  peace  movement  re- 
mains imbroken.  A  Buddhist  student  step- 
ped out  of  a  sullen  mass  of  prisoners  at 
Camp  No.  7  on  Con  Son  Island  and  ad- 
dressed members  of  the  Team.  The  govern- 
ment translator  said,  "He  Is  here  because 
he  refuses  to  be  drafted.  He  says  he  doesn't 
want  to  serve  the  United  States.  As  a  Viet- 
namese citizen  he  will  go  Into  the  Army  only 
when  we  have  Independence."  A  student,  re- 
cently released  from  Con  Son,  reacting  to 
the  devastation  visited  on  his  country  by 
modem  Instruments  of  war,  said  much  the 
same  thing:  "I  will  not  serve  a  country 
that  has  done  so  much  to  my  own." 

Students,  Intellectuals  and  Buddhist 
monks  do  not  c<xnprlse  the  only  opponents 
who  threaten  President  Thleu's  government. 

There  U  a  growing  mood  of  Independence 
In  the  Lower  House.  It  Is  only  found  In  a 
few  deputies,  but  they  are  voicing  Increas- 
ing opposition  to  the  policies  and  practices 
of  the  Thleu-Ky  government.  There  have 
been  criticisms  of  Operation  Phoenix  In  the 
Natl<»ial  Assembly.  Two  members  of  the 
Lower  House  raised  serious  questions  about 
prison  poUcles  early  in  May.  The  president's 
tax  program  has  been  challenged.  Constitu- 
tional questions  challenging  the  prerogatives 
of  the  executive  branch  are  frequently 
raised. 

President  Thleu  proudly  points  to  the 
"new  alliance"  of  political  parties  in  South 
Vietnam  as  an  indication  of  the  breadth  of 
his  support.  This  alliance  Includes  the 
Greater  Union  Force,  the  political  arm  of 
militant  Roman  Catholic  refugees,  the  So- 
cial Humanist  Party,  a  rebirth  of  Ngo  Dlnh 
Nhu's  Can  Lao  party,  the  Dal  Vet,  an  erst- 
whUe  grouping  of  anti-French  nationalists, 
a  faction  of  the  Hoa  Hao  sect  based  in  the 
Delta  and  the  Viet  Kuomlntang,  a  pro-gov- 
evmnent  bloc  formed  after  the  Tet  offensive 
In  1968.  All  of  these  parties  together,  com- 
bined with  the  Thleu-Ky  vote,  failed  to  cap- 
ture half  of  the  popular  vote  In  the  1967 
elections.' 

While  there  is  genuine  political  opposi- 
tion, most  of  It  has  been  driven  under- 
ground. Members  of  the  Study  Team  met 
with  leaders  of  flve  old-line  political  parties 
no  longer  permitted  to  fimctlon  as  recog- 
nized entitles.  These  men  had  all  been  ac- 
tive in  the  resistance  movement  against  the 


>  The  term  "militant"  Is  usually  applied  to 
the  An  Quang  Pagado  faction.  However,  Bud- 
dhists are  committed  to  nonviolence.  In 
French,  "militant"  means  an  "active  sup- 
porter or  worker  In  a  political  group." 


'  The  United  Stetes  sent  election  "observ- 
ers" to  Vietnam  to  report  on  election  pro- 
cedures. As  one  cynical  Vietnamese  put  It: 
"We  are  planning  to  send  twenty-two  Viet- 
namese observers  who  dont  speak  English 
to  the  United  States  ...  for  four  days  tc. 
see  If  your  elections  are  fair." 
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Tnneh  and  w«r«  ardent  naUotuUUU.  Their 
p*rtlM  have  been  outlawed,  their  request* 
to  publish  a  newspaper  have  gon«  unan- 
swered and  their  voices  have  been  muted. 
These  men.  and  they  reflect  a  T«st  mlddla- 
poaltton  in  South  Vietnam,  strucgled 
against  the  French  and  consider  the  Ameri- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

we  should  have  learned  the  Irony  of  hav- 
ing any  Vietnamese  government  that  Is  em- 
braced by  V£.  power.  The  Americans  must 
depart  leaving  us  to  decide  our  own  future." 
Ha  spoke  thoee  words  with  anguish,  ob- 
viously knowing  the  problems  that  Viet- 
namese nationalism  and  many  of  Its  long- 
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cans   their  new  colonial   masters.   Over   the      suffering   advocates   would   face   In    deiuinK 


past  twenty- five  years,  they  have  known 
Imprisonment  and  sacrifice.  (A  retired  gen- 
eral present  had  been  In  prison  eleven 
times.)  They  argue  that  unity  and  Inde- 
pendence cannot  be  achieved  under  present 
circumstances.  One  of  them  said,  "We  know 
the  American  government  Is  antl-Conunu- 
nlst  and  they  help  us  fight  Communism.  But 
when  they  look  at  Viet  Communists,  they 
think  of  theni  as  western  Communists.  That 
Is  a  bad  mistake."  It  U  the  conviction  of  the 
Study  Team  that  there  wUl  be  no  truly  rep- 
resentative government  In  South  Vietnam 
tintU  voices  such  as  these  can  be  legltlma- 
tl»d  and  partldpau  in  the  democraUc 
processes  of  the  republic. 

One  further  evidence  of  political  oppres- 
sion Is  the  government's  attitude  toward 
the  press.  Although  It  seems  reasonably  tol- 
erant of  foreign  correspondents,  and  they 
-are  paiiaitted  to  function  without  too  many 


with  the  NX,.P.  In  the  wake  of  an  Amen 
can    withdrawal.    Tet,    he    bitterly    ir^.t^t^ 


sons  apprehended  during  military  operations; 
e.g..  "Operation  Phoenbt",  the  18  month-old 
program  which  pools  Information  from  half 
a  dosen  U.S.  and  South  Vietnamese  Intelli- 
gence and  security  agencies  with  the  purpose 
of  Identifying  and  capturing  Viet  Cong  po- 
litical agents. 

Doubtless  the  total  number  of  political 
prisoners  In  South  Vietnam — Including  those 
held  as  prisoners  of  war  by  intelligence  agen- 


that  after  many  years  of  Amerlcai.  military     ci^ Zi\r^u;:;y';;^^r^:-7^Z'^^ 
presence  and  American  good  Intentions,  there 
was  no  other  way. 

At  the  luncheon  given  the  Team  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Lower  House.  I>eputy  Duong  Mlnh 
Kinh  talked  about  the  vast  expenditures 
poured  Into  North  Vietnam  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  China,  and  Into  South  Vietnam 
by  America.  He  said,  "We  are  beggars  from 
all  of  the  people  In  the  world  In  order  to 
destroy  ourselves.  That  Is  the  greatest  tras- 
edy  of  aU." 


II.  DCTKNTioir.  iNTBUOOATioir,  ncpmxaoinsxMT 

AJTD    TUSTlfWT    OT    PftiaoKEIS 

The  large  majority  of  thoee  Imprisoned  In 
South  Vietnam  are  held  because  they  op- 
pose the  government;  they  are  "political 
prtatman".   Undoubtedly,   a   great   many   of 


of    censorship,    the    govemmenfs      ^"^  «••"">•  government  elaaslflee  them, 
relatkmahip  to  the  Vietnamese  press  U  far      _Z}^^ ^^*^  }^>*^}^y^?*»^^.  ^*y  »n  prop 
man  direct  and  inhibiting.  Twelve  months 


ago.  censorship  was  ofllclally  eliminated  In 
South  Vietnam.  Since  then,  at  least  twenty- 
&v«  newspapers  and  two  magazines  have 
been  siupended.  Ur.  Lau's  Daily  New*  has 
bean  suspended  for  thirty  days  for  hinting 
that  Thich  Thlen  Ulnh's  trial  might  have 
been  tmfalr.  Tin  Stmg  was  closed  when  it 
■uggaatad  that  Prime  Minister  Huong   (one 


erly  prlaonen  at  war — although  they  are 
kept  In  a  separate  category  from  military 
prlaoners.  Others  are  "dvlUans  related  to 
CoBununUt  actlvlUea";  I.e.,  V.C.  agenu.  and 
are  aocorately  risselfled  aa  such.  8UU  others, 
many  of  them  detained  without  hearing  or 
trial,  should  be  claaslfled  dlfferenUy.  Some 
of  these  have  been  picked  up  In  "search  and 
deatroy"  sweeps  and   are   innocent   of   any- 


=5- ~£?i^r^=.~='-  -^  s^'oSJ:^5r„"^  ssr^ri 


Tlileu  government  and  a  former  poltlclal 
prisoner  himself)  once  yielded  to  presstue 
In  a  cabinet  appointment.'  Nguyen  Thanh 
Tal  a  UPI  combat  photographer,  was  ar- 
rested in  May.  1968.  (or  taking  pictures  "det- 
rimental" to  South  Vietnam. 

One  of  the  most  credible  and  Influential 
antl-govemment  nationalist  leaders  with 
whom  we  talked  prepared  a  three- page  posi- 
tion paper  for  the  Team.  The  English  trans- 
latton  was  his  own.  In  part,  he  said: 

"The  range  of  political  expression  aa  legal-      tloiM  Is 
Ijr  cxisu  here  Is  narrow  indeed. 

"Let  us  Imagine  for  a  moment  that  thoaa 
pcopl*  Are  given  a  chance.  What  would  ther 
do?  ' 


clearly  poUtlcal 
pfisonera.  They  are  natiotiallsts  and  not 
Commnnlsts.  but  are  seen  by  the  govern- 
ment aa  Inimical  to  Its  continuing  control. 
In  the  oScial  statistics  very  few  "detainees" 
and  "poUtlcal  prisoners '  are  eo  elaasifled. 
The  government  places  the  vast  majority  of 
prisoners  in  either  the  "communist"  or  the 
"criminal"  category. 

The  daaaiflcatton  of  prisonsTB  In  41  Cor- 
recUonal  Centers  aa  given  by  CoL  Nguyen 
Psu  Sanh.  Director  of  Correctional  InaUtu- 


do? 

"They  would  firstly  negotiate  with  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  an  agree- 
ment on  the  Allied  Forces  Establishment  in 
Viet  Nam  which  would  provide  for  progres- 
sive withdrawals  when  the  situation  war- 
rants It.  Of  course,  they  would  bear  in  mind 
the  security  and  the  honor  of  the  Allied 
troops  who  came  here  to  protect  ourselves 
and   prevent   a  Communist  domination. 

"They  would  secondly  invite  the  Viet- 
namese people  to  acUvely  participate  In  na- 
tional affairs  and  take  their  share  of  re- 
sponsibility. Democratic  freedom  would  be 
enforced  without  restrictions,  how  adventur- 
ous thU  might  first  look.  Live  forces  such  as 
students.  Intellectuals,  religious  leaders  and 
workers'  unions  would  be  given  an  author- 
•*•<•  Mky-  Unjust  treatment  would  be  re- 
deemed. One  cannot  fight  for  freedom  with- 
out enstirlng  freedom  at  home." 

Many,  not  all.  of  the  nationalist  leaders 
with  whom  the  Study  Team  talked  believed 
that    a    continuing    American    presence    In 


Percent 

Criminals  16.  M 

Commuuists    04!  36 

Civilians   related   to   Conununlat  ao- 

Uvltiaa    4.18 

MiUtary    — ubj 

PoUtlcal  actlvitiaa  hannful  to  n^«i««fli 

Interest .  jj 

War  prisoners  temporarily  In  oonrec- 

tlonal  centers 2.40 

Colonel  Sanh  said  that  there  are  38,000 
prisoners  In  theee  Correctional  Centers.  The 
senior  American  advisor  to  Col.  Sanh,  Mr. 

Don  Bordenkerchcr.  estimated  that,  in  ad- 
dition, there  are  10,000  held  in  interroga- 
tion centers.  He  reported  that  the  number 
had  gone  up  gradually  since  the  Tet  offen- 
sive of  1968  when  the  jump  was  precipitated. 
Ambassador  Colby,  Oeneral  Abrams'  Deputy 
for  Pacification,  said  that  the  number  of 
prisoners  had  gone  up  and  will  continue  to 
go  up  as  the  paclflcation  program  (Civil  Op- 
erations and  Revolutionary  Development 
Support)  develops. 
The  national  police  In  Saigon  and  In  the 


provinces  are  the  ofllclal  organ  for  making     Team  members  visited. 


In  the  correctional  Institutions  and  those 
held  by  various  other  arresting  agencies — far 
exceeds  the  ofllclal  statistics  and  estimates. 
Due  to  the  wide  range  of  arresting  and  deten- 
tion agencies,  and  the  Inadequacy  of  statis- 
tical methods,  no  accurate  count  of  prisoners 
can  be  made. 

In  addition  to  the  provincial  Correctional 
Centers,  there  are  four  large  prisons  for  es- 
sentially civilian  prisoners.  These  are  Chi 
Hoa  in  Saigon,  Phu  Nu  in  Thu  Due  (for  fe- 
male gjrlsoners),  Tan  Hiep  near  Blen  Hoa. 
and  Con  Son  on  an  Island  off  the  southeast- 
ern coast.  Team  members  were  enabled  by 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  to  visit  Chi  Hoa. 
Thu  Due,  and  Con  Son  Island  Prison.  They 
were  also  shown  through  the  Interrogation 
center  at  National  Police  Headquarters. 

The  following  statistics,  provided  by  prison 
ufBclals,  further  illustrate  the  government's 
desire  to  de-emphaslze  the  so-eaUed  "political 
prisoner"  category. 

Warden  Pham  Van  Lien  of  Chi  Hoa  prison 
reported  to  Team  members  on  June  3,  1909, 
this  prisoner  classification: 

Percent 

Criminals 45.  0 

Communlsta . 40.0 

Civilians     condemned     by     military 

court   4.0 

Military    H     lo.O 

Political — non-Communist   .6 

Prison  Governor  Mlnh,  of  Thu  Due  prison, 
classtfied  the  1,120  prisoners  held  by  him 
on  June  3,  1969  as: 

Criminal  offenders . 265 

Communists    943 

Civilians     condemned      by     military 

courts 15 

MUltary   prisoners 3 

PoUtlcal  prUoners 0 

Prisoners  of  war ,_ 0 

The  Warden  of  Con  Son  Island  prison  re- 
ported that  there  were  7,021  men  and  boys 
in  Con  Son,  of  whom: 

984  were  soldiers  who  committed  poUtl- 
cal offenses  (helped  or  sympathized  with 
the  V.C), 

2700  were  cdvUlans  who  had  worked  di- 
recUy  with  the  V.C. 

769  were  soldiers  who  committed  criminal 
offenses, 

252  were  civilians  who  oonunltted  crimi- 
nal offenses,  and 

2316  were  detainees,  never  tried  or  sen- 
tenced. 

(Note  that  only  the  Warden  ot  Con  Son 
I&land  prison  separately  Identified  unsen- 
tenced  detainees  in  his  staUstics.  The  rest  of 
the  breaJcdowns  presumably  distribute  the 
detainees  among  the  classifications  accord- 
ing to  file,  or  dossier,  information.) 

There  are  no  figures  available  on  the  reli- 
gious aflUlation  ot  prtaonera.  Warden  lien 
reported  that  there  were  about  120  Buddhist 
monks  In  Chi  Hoa  prison  on  June  3  when 


South  Vietnam  Is  an  unfortunate  necessity      arrests.  In  addition,  there  appear  to  be  many  Thu  Du^  (u,onu^;  «ri.««^ 

unui  the  pohUcal  sltuaUon  can  be  stabiUzed      other  arrest   and  detention  ^^encies  '   -   '-  (vmnena  prison) 


It  u 


and  made  more  represenutive  One  student  clear  that  those  arrested  are  taken  to  "a  vari.  Members  of  the  Study  Team  spent  several 
.^^■l^T^°  *"^  '^°  imprisoned  twice  by  ety  of  detention  centers  for  Interrogation  and  *>°"f»  ^»t  t^*  Wren's  Prison,  where  the 
the  Thieu  government  for  his  acUvitlea  on      that  many  are  held  In  thcM  eeniJ™  for  n-       *'*"•  ^««<*«<»  »>y  Prison  Governor  Mlnh,  ex- 


many  are  held  In  these  centers  for  pe- 


behalf  of  peace  argued  that  no  trulf  repre-  rlods  of  time  up  to  two  years  Accordlnr  to  P'*^5?  ^^*  prisons  operaUon  and  enabled 
"•ntauve  dMnocTMy  can  come  Into  being  as  the  US.  Mission.  American  advljw,^  in-  "V""**"  ^  «*  what  they  requested.  The 
^   ••   UA    troop*   are   present   and    UA      volved  only  with  cases  of  Viet  CWc  «  sue-     »*»°^'^'««<«  <>'  the  prison  seemed  com- 


poUcy  is  bMng  anforcad.  He  aald.  "By 


See:    New   York  TlnMs,   March   24,    1M6. 


Oong  or  sus- 
p«:ted  Viet  Cong  sympatiUaers  and  with  p*r- 

See  Section  HI,  B. 


mendable  in  many  respects.  The  dispensary 
was  reasonably  clean.  There  were  two  large 
rooms  filled  with  power  sewing  machines 
wbere  the  Ininates  made  military  uniforms. 
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There  were  sewing  classes,  <daaaes  in  Kng-^ 
llsh  and  othtr  educational  opportunities 
provided. 

The  cells  and  large  prison  rooou  were  over 
crowded.  This  was  especially  bard  on  nurs- 
ing mothers  and  those  with  small  children. 
Fifty  women,  some  with  babies,  lived  in  a 
crude  building  40'  by  30'.  Sanitation  was 
primitive  and  Inadequate.  There  was^  £y(- 
dence  that  some  prisoners  had  not  received 
needed  medical  attention. 

Team  members  were  especially  concerned 
about  the  large  nviinber  of  prisoners  who 
had  not  been  sentenced  after  many  months 
of  detention,  the  looseness  and  inaccuracy 
of  prisoner  claaslflcation,  the  inhumanity 
of  some  sentences  (one  slight  old  woman 
who,  according  to  her  dossier  had  passed 
V.C.  letters,  had  served  ten  years  of  a  fifteen 
year  sentence),  and  the  extreme  youthfiU- 
ness  of  many  of  the  Inmates.  Governor 
Mlnh  told  the  Team  that  there  were  fUty 
chUdren  from  birth  to  13  years  of  agfe  in 
prison  (the  very  youngest,  of  course,  be- 
longed to  the  women  prisoners),  and  forty 
young  offenders  from  13  to  17  years. 

To  Judge  from  both  interviews  and'ofllclal 
explanations,  the  circumstances  of  -many 
classified  as  "Communist"  did  not  Justify 
this  claaaiflcation.  Two  students  who  were 
caUed  "Communist"  were  found  by  the 
Team  members  to  be  unsentenced  detainees. 
Their  dossiers  said  that  they  were  being  held 
because  they  had  exhibited  "leftist  tenden- 
cies" and  had  written  for  a  Saigon  Univer- 
sity paper  which  was  later  suspended.  In 
another  buUdlng  twenty  percent  of  the 
women  said  they  had  not  been  tried  or  sen- 
tenced. It  seemed  obvious  that  prisoners 
who  had  been  accused  of  "leftut  tenden- 
cies" or  who  had  not  yet  been  tried  could 
not  Justly  be  categorized  as  "Communist". 
Yet  they  were  and  were  forced  to  live  with 
persons  who  were  considered  "hard  core 
Communists". 

Chi  II oa 
Chi  Hoa  is  often  referred  to  as  the  "show- 
case prison".  Sttnce  1963  American  funds 
have  been  available  for  the  improvement  of 
faclUties.  and  American  advisors  have  helped 
set  up  rehabiUtatlon  programs.  The  Team  was 
given  an  attractive  brochiue  with  pictures  of 
prisoners  in  classes,  at  worship,  and  enjoy- 
ing recreaUonal  activities.  The  brochtire 
sUtes  that  "the  present  Vietnameee  system 
of  corrections  Is  .  .  .  based  on  the  principles 
of  humanity,  charity  and  equality." 

file  Warden  said  that  there  were  about 
S.SOO  men  and  boys  now  in  prison  of  whom 
40%  were  "Communist"  and  only  .6%  were 
"non-Communist  political"  prisoners.  Each 
prisoner  wore  a  colored  badge  Indicating  his 
classiflcaUon.  The  Warden  estimated  that 
40%  of  the  inmates  had  not  yet  been  tried 
or  sentenced.  He  said  some  one  from  the 
Ministry  checked  the  lUts  every  month  and 
an  effort  was  made  to  have  those  prisoners 
who  had  been  In  longer  than  six  months 
brought   to  trial   and  sentenced. 

The  Team  members  were  taken  on  a  tour 
of  the  prison.  Wherever  they  went,  they 
found  the  halls  and  cells  clean.  They  were 
shown  the  vocational  classes  in  which  about 
300  prisoners  were  enrolled  and  met  daUy 
over  a  six-month  period. 

Team  members  saw  the  Catholic  Chapel, 
a  Buddhist  shriae  and  a  Buddhist  pagoda. 
In  the  pagoda,  they  talked  with  several 
monks  who  are  In  prison  foe  resisting  the 
draft.  Theee  monks  were  the  only  prisoners 
in  any  of  the  institutions  who  did  not  stand 
at  rigid  attention.  Sometimes  prisoners 
shouted  ear-splitting  antl-Communlst  slo- 
gans when  Team  members  stopped  to  see 
them. 

The  Warden  estimated  that  there  were 
200  chUdren  from  10  to  14  years  of  age  and 
200  from  14  to  18  in  the  prison  not  yet  sen- 
tenced. AU  ChUdren.  he  said,  were  in  a  sep- 
arate section  and  given  education.  Team 
members  asked  to  see  the  chUdren's   sec- 
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tlon  and  were  shown  two  ceUs.  In  one 
room,  about  40'  by  26',  there  were  47  chil- 
dren under  t  yean  0/  age.  One  child  4  years 
old,  said  he  was  in  prison  because  be  had 
been  caught  steaUng  a  necklace.  The  chU> 
dren  were  squatting  in  one  end  of  the  room 
eating  when  the  Team  members  entered. 
They  Uve  in  a  bare  room,  with  sanitary  fa- 
culties at  one  end.  No  materials  for  play  or 
study  were  in  evidence.  The  food  was  rice 
with  vegetables  and  fish.  It  looked  inade- 
quate. The  children  seemed  to  be  weU  physi- 
cally. When  the  Team  entered,  the  children 
left  their  bowls  of  food  and  assembled  In 
lines  without  any  order  from  the  adult  in 
the  room  or  from  the  Warden.  All,  even  the 
4  year  old.  stood  at  attention  and  did  not 
move  or  speak;  only  their  eyes  followed  the 
visitors'  moves.  In  the  next  ceU,  similar  in 
size,  there  were  67  children  slightly  older 
but  under  10  years.  The  situation  was  the 
same  in  all  respects. 

The  Team  members  saw  three  cells  In  the 
men's  section,  the  same  size  as  the  cells  for 
children.  There  were  about  50  men  In  each 
of  the  rooms  viewed.  Some  of  the  men  were 
preparing  over  tiny  burners  various  kinds  of 
food  which  had  been  brought  by  friends  or 
relatives.  None  of  the  men  in  these  three  cells 
had  been  sentenced. 

Upon  asking  to  see  the  discipUnary  cells, 
the  Team  members  were  shown  a  room  with 
iron  rings  for  shackling  prisoners,  which,  we 
were  told,  were  seldom  used.  The  Iron  looked 
rusty.  Team  members  did  not  get  to  see  any 
of  the  100  prisoners  who  the  Warden  said 
were  In  solitary. 

The  prison  is  in  the  form  of  a  hexagon, 
four  stories  high  facing  inside.  The  wedge, 
shaped  area  in  front  of  each  of  the  six  sec- 
tions contains  water  tanks  for  bathing  and 
washing  clothes  and  an  open  space.  The 
Warden  said  that  after  5  pjn.  the  Inmates 
are  aUowed  here  for  sports  and  bathing.  Since 
there  is  an  average  of  about  1000  Inmates  in 
each  section,  it  is  obvious  that  only  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  Inmates  could  play 
soccer,  voUey  ball,  bathe  or  wash  clothes  at 
one  time. 

Con  Son  Island  Prison 


Con  Son  Island  Prison,  an  escape-proof 
prison  about  50  miles  off  the  southeast  coast 
is  said  by  officials  to  contain  7021  prisoners, 
most  of  them  "political".  In  many  of  the 
barracks,  the  majority  of  the  prisoners  were 
'political"  prisoners  who  had  been  "tried" 
before  a  Military  Field  Court,  usually  with- 
out legal  representation.  They  wore  red  tags 
which  identified  them  as  either  V.C.  or  V.C. 
sympathizers.  Those  with  yellow  badges  (de- 
tainees) presented  another  kind  of  problem. 
A  show  of  hands,  taken  in  a  number  of  bar- 
racks, revealed  that  many  detainees  had 
been  imprisoned  as  long  as  a  year  and  a 
half  with  little  hope  of  being  released  unless, 
conceivably,  a  place  was  required  for  new 
prisoners.  It  was  explained  that  frequently 
the  means  or  records  necessary  to  determine 
whether  charges  should  be  brought  were  un- 
available. There  was  a  failure  to  observe  even 
a  minimum  amount  of  due  process  in  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  cases.  The  same 
circumstances  were  recited  over  and  over  by 
the  prisoners;  they  were  either  being  held  on 
charges  of  sympathizing  with  or  aiding  the 
enemy,  or  they  had  been  rounded  up  after  a 
miUtary  action  in  their  liUage  and  were  held. 
Others  were  students  who  had  Indicated  their 
support  for  peace. 

The  tour  hxul  been  carefully  arranged  by 
prison  officials.  The  only  time  the  Team 
members  deviated  from  the  prepared  pattern, 
successfully  demanding  to  see  Camp  No.  4 
instead  of  the  camp  that  the  prison  author- 
ities had  scheduled,  they  saw  something  of 
significance.  There  were  large  dark  dormitory 
cells  (three  out  of  about  ten  such  cells  were 
inspected)  in  which  there  were  from  70  to 
90  prisoners  each,  aU  of  whom  (as  determined 
by  a  show  of  hands)  were  condemned  to 
life  in  prison.  None  hiid  had  lawyers  or  any 
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trial  other  than  a  Judgment  by  a  military 
tribunal. 

The  prison  authoriUes  denied  the  exUtence 
of  "tiger  cages,"  reputed  small  barred  cells 
m  which  prisoners  being  disciplined  were 
chained  to  the  floor  in  a  prone  position.  Al- 
though recently  released  prisoners  referred 
to  this  practice  from  actual  experience,  the 
Team  members  were  unable  the  elicit  any 
more  from  the  prison  officials  than  that  the 
"tiger  cages"  were  no  longer  in  existence.  (At 
first  any  knowledge  of  such  things  was 
denied).  One  prisoner,  however,  speaking 
surrepUtlously  to  the  Team  members  said, 
in  answer  to  a  question,  "Yes,  the  "tiger 
cages"  are  here,  behind  Camp  No.  2  and 
Camp  No.  3.  You  looked  in  the  wrong  place." 
The  Team  members  had  looked  behind  Camn 
No.  4. 

Taking  into  consideraUon  the  condlUons 
under  which  such  a  prison  had  to  operate,  it 
seemed  that  an  attempt  was  being  made  by 
the  prison  officials  to  conduct  as  clean  and 
sanitary  an  operation  as  they  could.  There 
was  a  1.3  million  dollar  expansion  underway 
(funded  and  supervised  by  the  U.S.A.)  which 
would  provide  72  additional  barracks. 

Pursuing  further  the  question  of  how  pri- 
soners were  dlsclpUned,  the  Team  members 
were  told  that  only  10  out  of  the  7021  pris- 
oners were  under  dUclpUne.  On  request,  the 
visitors  were  shown  two  of  these  ten.  They 
had  been  in  solitary  for  six  months  because 
of  their  refusal  to  salute  the  flag.  One  said 
he  would  never  salute  it.  His  legs  were  deeply 
marked,  the  Colonel  In  charge  explained  this 
was  the  result  of  a  past  disease.  QuesUoned 
directly,  the  prisoner  said  it  was  the  result 
of  a  long  period  In  leg  Irons. 

Although  Team  members  observed  no 
bruteUty,  they  felt  that  to  have  no  discipli- 
nary barracks  other  than  a  small  number  of 
maximum  .'ecurity  cells  was  highly  unusual. 
The  Team  members  noted  the  fearful  reac- 
tion of  the  inmates  whenever  prison  officials 
appeared,  surmising  that  there  must  exist 
a  high  degree  of  punitive  regimentation. 

A  disturbing  aspect  of  the  prison  situaUon 
la  Vietnam  Is  physical  abuse  of  prisoners. 
U.S.  officials  (there  are  American  advisors  at 
every  level  of  Vietnamese  bureaucracy)  agree 
that  there  Is  torture,  but  insist  that  it  does 
not  take  place  in  the  correctional  centers  but 
in  the  interrogation  and  detention  centers 
where  the  prisoners  are  taken  first  Accounu 
by  ex-prlsoners  verified  the  fact  that  torture 
in  detention  and  interrogation  centers  is 
general  procedure. 

FrequenUy,  the  interrogation  center  at  the 
National  Police  Headquarters  In  Saigon  was 
mentioned  as  a  scene  of  torture.  However, 
many  Informants  said  that  the  types  and 
extent  of  tortiu-e  administered  in  some  of  the 
detention  centers  In  the  provinces  were  far 
worse  than  in  the  National  Police  Interroga- 
tion Center  in  Saigon. 

Although  Team  members  were  allowed  to 
visit  the  National  Pohce  Headquarters  in 
Saigon,  it  was  an  arranged  visit.  There  was 
no  evidence  of  the  forms  of  torture  here  de- 
scribed. Colonel  Mau  said  that  modem  in- 
terrogation techniques  ruled  out  the  need 
for  physical  violence.  Team  members  saw  the 
interrogation  roorns  but  no  prisoners  were 
being  questioned.  The  Teams  evidence  for 
the  tortures  described  come  from  interviews 
with  ex-prisoners  testifying  to  what  they  had 
endured  and  seen,  together  with  the  state- 
ments of  doctors  and  others  who  had  treated 
the  victims.  While  the  testimony  of  prison 
officials  and  the  appearances  of  the  National 
Police  Headquarters  cannot  be  lightly  dis- 
missed, the  sheer  weight  of  witnesses'  state- 
ments seemed  overwhelming  and  conclusive 
to  Team  members. 

All  prisoners  are  oppressed  by  conditions 
of  overcrowding.  Sometimes,  however,  many 
prisoners  are  stuffed  into  small  cells  wnich 
do  not  allow  for  lying  down  or,  sometimes, 
even  for  sitting;  and  this,  when  it  Is  steam- 
ing hot,  when  excrement  accumulates,  and 
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when  tl>«  piiaonara  ara  aeldoin  releMed  for 
•sardM.  U  torture  indMd. 

B«AUn(  la  the  moat  oommon  form  ot  abuac. 
IntellactuaJa  appear  to  recalve  "favorad" 
treatment  and  aeldom  are  aubjected  to  tor- 
ture other  tban  be«tln(.  Thla  la  done  with 
wooden  aUcks  and  cluba.  ("Metal"  waa  men- 
tioned by  one  obaerrer. )  The  blowa  are  ap- 
plied to  the  back  and  to  the  bony  parte  o' 
the  lefa,  to  the  hands,  and,  In  a  partlrularly 
paln/ul  form,  to  the  elevated  soles  of  the  feet 
when  the  body  la  In  a  prone  poaiUon  Beaung 
of  the  ^nltals  also  occurs.  A  number  of  com- 
mentators also  described  the  Immersion  of 
prisoners  Into  tanks  of  water  which  are  then 
beaten  with  a  stick  on  the  outside.  The  pain 
la  aald  to  be  particularly  intense  and  the 
reaultant  Injurlea  are  Internal. 

Another  type  of  water  torture  In  which  a 
ao«ked  cloth  la  placed  over  the  noae  and 
mouth  of  a  prlaoner  tied  back-down  to  a 
bench  la  aald  to  be  very  common.  The  cloth 
la  removed  at  the  laat  moment  before  the 
Tlctlm  chokea  to  death,  and  then  is  re- 
applied. In  a  related  form,  water  la  pumped 
Into  the  noae. 

The  moat  common  procedure  Is  said  to  be 
the  elevation  of  the  victim  on  a  rope  bound 
t<T  bla  fenoida  which  are  crossed  behind  hla 
b«ek.  Oaf  witness  described  a  "bicycle  tor- 
ture" uaed  In  thla  center.  For  about  a  week 
the  prlaoner  la  forced  to  maintain  a  aquat 
poaiuon  with  an  Iron  bar  locking  hla  wrlata 
to  hla  anklea:  "afterwarda  he  cannot  walk 
or  even  straighten  up",  it  waa  said. 

An  Intellectual  who  waa  arrested  In  19«« 
•nd  spent  the  flrat  six  months  of  hla  two  and 
one-halt  years  term  In  an  InterrogaUon  cen- 
ter deacrlbed  what  he  called  the  "typical 
case"  of  a  woman  law  student  In  a  nearby 
ceU.  She  had  been  in  the  InterrogaUon  cen- 
ter for  alz  montha  when  he  arrived  and 
stayed  for  the  next  six  montha  during  hla 
own  Imprisonment  there.  Throughout  thla 
year,  she  waa  tortured  mostly  by  beating. 
When  she  waa  finally  called  before  a  tribunal 
to  hear  the  charges,  she  had  to  be  carried 
by  two  fellow  prisoners  The  tribunal,  ap- 
parenUy  because  of  her  status,  beard  her  case 
carefully  and  determined  that  It  waa  a  case 
of  mlsldenUflcatlon.  Someone  In  Zone  D  had 
reported  a  VC  returnee  or  spy  who  looked 
like  her. 

The  aame  Informant  said,  as  a  number  of 
others  did,  that  sexual  torture  waa  common 
Though  apparently  It  waa  not  uaed  on  thla 
woman  student.  It  la  used  on  many  women 
Frequently  coke  and  beer  bottles  were 
prodded  Into  the  vagina.  Also,  there  were  a 
number  of  accounts  of  electrical  wires  applied 
to  the  genltato  of  males  and  femalea  aa  well 
aa  to  other  senaltlve  paru  of  the  body.  An- 
other Informant  told  of  the  torture  by  elec- 
tricity of  an  eight-year  old  girl  for  the  pur- 
pose of  finding  her  father:  "She  said  her 
father  waa  dead  and  they  Just  kept  torturing 
her  .  They  tortured  her  mother  too " 
Thla  waa  said  to  have  occurred  In  the  NaOonal 
Police  Interrogation  Center  (Saigon)  dxirlng 
196*.  Several  ex-prlsoners  testified  that  It  Is 
not  unuaual  to  torture  family  members  In- 
cluding chUdren.  before  the  eyes  of  the  pris- 
oner. "Then",  explained  a  woman  teacher 
who  had  been  Imprisoned  twice,  "the  pris- 
oner win  tell  anything." 

A  reapected  physician  told  Team  members 
that  recently  poUce  brought  a  dead  girl  from 
an  Interrogation  center  to  a  city  hospital 
and  asked  the  Doctor  there  to  certify  to 
death  from  natural  cauaea.  On  examlnaUon 
of  the  cadaver,  the  Doctor  found  algna  of 
beaUng  and  aexuai  vlolaUon.  He  refused  to 
so  certify.  Pressure  waa  brought  on  the  head 
of  the  hoepltal  to  laaue  the  certificate  Such 
Incidents  are  not  unuaual. 
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nx.    LKCAL    STANDAaOS    AMD    PROCEOU«ES 

The  heart  of  the  problem  of  aasessing  the 
conditions  of  poUUcal  Imprisonment  In  South 
Vietnam  lies  In  the  matters  of  standards  and 
procedures.  The  key  questions  are:  who 
Is  subject  to  arrest  and  Imprlaonment;  and. 


how  In  each  case  la  thu  determlnaUon  made? 
If  either  the  atandarda  for  determining  who 
la  aubject  to  arrest,  or  the  procedurea  for 
making  the  determlnaUon  U  loose,  then  enor- 
mous potenUal  for  offlclal  eaprlclousneaa  ex- 
lau  and  the  freedoma  of  those  subject  to  auch 
caprice  are  ephermeral. 

The  Study  Team  found  both  the  standards 
and  the  procedurea  to  be  loose  by  any  meas- 
ure, even  by  the  most  generous  metuure  of  al- 
lowance for  the  exlgenclM  of  civil  and  guer- 
rilla warfare.  The  evidence  is  more  than  ade- 
quate to  sustain  the  conviction  of  the  Study 
Team  that  this  looseness  is  used  deliberately 
to  suppress  political  dissent  and  to  oppreaa 
aome  religious  groups.  In  particular,  loyal 
natlonallau  who  are  In  baalc  disagreement 
with  the  government  fear  with  good  reason 
retaliation   for  expressing   their   views. 

Naturally,  the  particular  kind  of  war 
being  waged  In  South  Vietnam  bears  upon 
the  Judgmenta  of  the  Team.  Government  of 
Vietnam  offlclals  quite  properly  see  an  anal- 
ogy between  the  civilians  arrested  for  guer- 
rilla war  acUvltles — sabotage,  espionage  and 
the  organization  and  support  of  the  National 
Liberation  Front  military  cadres — and  sol- 
diers taken  aa  prlaonera  In  more  conventional 
war.  The  validity  of  the  analogy  should  be 
granted.  We  cannot  claaa  aa  suppression  of 
political  freedoms  the  imprisonment  of  thoee 
actively  engaged  In  conducUng  war  against 
the  government.  Moreover,  the  need  for  pro- 
cedures to  permit  speedy  Imprisonment  with- 
out exposing  the  government  to  the  rlak  of 
further  warlike  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
arreated  persona  must  be  conceded. 

It  la  humbling  for  Americana  to  be  re- 
minded that  their  own  history  is  replete  with 
Invaaiona  of  individual  rights  made  in  the 
name  of  wartime  emergency :  the  suspension 
of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  during  the  Civil 
War,  for  instance,  and  the  evacuation  of  per- 
sons of  Japcmese  ancestry  from  the  West 
Coast  during  World  War  II.  An  American  can- 
not presume  to  sit  with  clean  hands  in  Judg- 
ment upon  the  Ckivemment  of  South  Viet- 
nam. But  both  the  principles  of  Justice  to 
which  their  constitutions  commit  the  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  and  the 
pragmatic  concern  for  winning  popular  sup- 
port for  democratic  principles  compels  this 
Team  to  confine  the  restrictions  on  freedom 
made  in  the  name  of  wartime  exigency  to 
those  actually  necessitated  by  war. 

Loose  and  inadequate  standards  and  proce- 
dures do  not  represent  concessions  to  those 
wartime  exigencies  Minimization  of  rlak  of 
war-Uke  activities  against  the  government  is 
not  achieved  by  the  Imprisonment,  for  in- 
stance, of  loyal  nationalists  who  advocate 
forming  a  coalition  government  with  N.L.F. 
representatives.  Nor  does  minimization  of 
such  risks  require  imprisonment  of  power- 
less people  who  scurry  to  avoid  exposure  to 
the  demands  of  both  N.L.F.  and  government 
forces.  In  so-called  "ln8«!cure"  areas,  and  are 
arrested  on  suspicion  with  the  expectation 
that  brutal  interrogation  may  yield  a  "con- 
fession" which  will  warrant  detention.' 

In  fact,  imprlsonmenu  of  this  kind  create 
the  unnecessary  risk  of  alienating  loyalties- 
a  hazard  made  doubly  severe  by  the  highly 
political  character  of  a  war  in  Vietnam.  The 
serlotisness  of  this  hazard  is  underscored  by 
the  statement  to  the  Team  of  one  yoimg 
man,  a  resident  of  a  rwrta  province,  that  prob- 
ably a  majority  of  the  men  hla  age  who  re- 
side In  "secure"  areas  (under  Oovemment 
of  South  Vietnam  control)  of  that  province 
have  experienced  arrest  and  detenUon  at 
least  once  during  their  lives.  The  evidence 
available  to  the  Team  suggesU  that  the  num- 
ber of  such  arrests  is  steadily  and  continu- 
ously Increasing. 

The  limits  of  the  "war  exigencies"  Justi- 
fication are  well  Illustrated  by  Article  29  of 


the  Republic  of  Vietnam  Constitution  which 
clearly  contemplates  the  existence  of  excep- 
tional circumstances  such  as  war  It  provides : 
"Any  restrlcUon  upon  the  basic  rights  of 
the  clttaens  mxiat  be  prescribed  by  law  and 
Uie  time  and  place  within  which  such  a  re- 
striction Is  in  force  must  be  clearly  speci- 
fied. In  any  event  the  essence  of  all  basic 
freedoms  cannot  be  violated." 
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'  Credible  testimony  of  instances  of  ar- 
rests fitting  both  these  examples  was  given 
the  Study  Team  from  many  sources.  (See 
Secttoo  U) 


A.  Standards 
Authority  for  imprisonment  of  non-con- 
ventional criminals  is  found  in  the  State 
of  War  Law,  Law  No.  10/68,  adopted  by  the 
NaUonal  Assembly  and  promulgated  by  the 
President  on  November  6.  19«8.  It  amends  the 
State  of  War  Decree  promulgated  prior  to 
the  present  ConsUtutlon,  on  June  24,  1966, 
and  aa  amended  authorizes,  among  other 
thinga: 

"The  search  of  private  bouaes,  both  by  day 
and  night: 

"Fixing  the  place  of  residence  of  those  ele- 
menU  Judged  dangerous  to  naUonal  se- 
curity; 

"ProhlblUon  of  all  demonstraUons  or 
gatherings  harmful  to  public  security  and 
order: 

"Prohibition    of    the    dlatrlbuUon    of    all 
printed  matter  harmful  to  naUonal  security: 
"Control    and    restrlcUon   of   communica- 
tions  and    travel,    consonant   with    security 
requlremenu: 

In    particular,    the    euphemlaUc    language 
of    the    second    paragraph    quoted    requires 
elaboraUon.    Under   It,    numbers   of   persons 
are  "assigned  residence"  in  one  or  another 
of  the  provincial  or  national  prlaona  by  ac- 
Uon  of  a  Provincial  Security  Committee  for 
specified  but  renewable  terms,  not  exceed- 
ing two  years,  because  they  are  "Judged"  to 
be  "elements  .  .  .  dangerous  to  naUonal  se- 
curity". Such  a  standard  patenUy  abdicates 
to  the  Judging   body   the  determlnaUon  of 
who  is  to  be  subject  to  such  imprisonments, 
with   lltUe,   if   any.   legislative    guidance   or 
control.  In  fact,  it  was  determined  that  stu- 
dents with  nothing  more  than  the  notation 
in  their  files  that  they  exhibited  "left-wing 
tendencies"    are    being    incarcerated    in    na- 
Uonal prisons  whose  administrator  classified 
them  in  his  census  as  "Communists":   i.e.. 
m  the  same  category  with  individuals  found 
to  have  assumed    leadership  roles   in  orga- 
nizing war-like  acUvlty  for  the  NX.F.  Others 
claimed  to  the  Team  that  they  had  been  de- 
tained for  no  other  reason  than  that  local 
ofllcials  responsible  for  their  arrests  expected 
to  extort  bribes  as  oondlUons  for  their  re- 
lease. 

Under  the  heading  of  "pwAlbiUon  of  .  .  . 
gatherings",  the  Team  learned  of  a  Saigon 
poliUcal  leader  who  waa  sentenced  by  a 
military  field  court  to  imprisonment  for  one 
year  because  he  called  a  preaa  conference 
without  proper  advance  clearance  from  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  authorities.  (In  this  man's 
case,  a  known  requirement  appeared  to  have 
been  deliberately  violated,  but  the  sentence 
suggests  that  the  State  of  War  Law  U  being 
used  for  more  than  minimization  of  military 
risks  to  national  security.) 

The  standards  Just  quoted  should  be  read 
In  conjuncUon  with  ArUcle  4  of  the  Consti- 
tution which  provides: 

"Article  4.  (1)  The  Republic  of  Vietnam 
opposes  Communism  in  any  form. 

"(2)  Every  activity  designed  to  publicize 
or  carry  out  Communism  is  prohibited." 

The  looseness  of  the  prohibition  against 
activity  designed  to  "publicize  or  carry  out" 
Communism  paralleU  that  Inherent  in  the 
other  standards  we  have  discussed.  Under  It. 
Presidenr  Thieu,  in  an  interview  he  gen- 
erously afforded  the  members  of  the  Team. 
Justified  the  detention  of  Truong  Dlnh  Dzu 
as  a  "political  prisoner"  on  the  ground  thaf 
he  had  allegedly  advocated  the  formation  of 
a  coalition  government  in  which  the  N.LJ. 
would  participate.  This  would  violate  Article 
4.  President  Thieu  reasoned,  since  such  ad- 
vocacy U  ipso  /acta  prohibited  by  that  ar- 


ticle. It  may  be  iiimecewary  to  point  out.  in 
response  to  this  masoning,  that  the  Consti- 
tution also  prwldes  machinery  for  ito  own 
ameadment,  •  procei  hardly  likely  to  be 
completed  without  someone  having  flist  ad- 
vocated a  result  barred  by  the  language  at 
the  provisions  being  amended. 

B.  Procedure 

1.  Arrest,  detention  and  interrogation 
Because  of  the  long  periods  for  which  In- 
divlduala  are  often  held  and  interrogated 
prior  to  any  dlaposiUon,  often  for  six  montha 
or  more — the  procedures  for  determining  who 
la  to  be  arrested  and  for  how  long  he  is  to  be 
detained  and  interrogated  take  on  a  special 
importance.  Moreover,  the  frequent  and  serl- 
oua  physical  abusea  about  which  the  Team 
heard  moat  often  occur  during  this  period. 
Although  they  seem  to  be  employed  aa  "aids" 
to  Interrogation,  they  are  forms  of  cruel  and 
barbaroua  punishment  against  which  the 
citizen  needa  every  conceivable  procedural 
protection. 

In  fact,  procedural  protections  are  eaaen- 
tially  nonexistent  at  the  arreat  and  Inter- 
rogation atage.  Arreats  are  made  by  a  wide 
variety  of  local  national  oSclala — by  district 
police,  special  security  forces,  military  forces 
and  Intelligence  units — each  exercising  a 
relatively  unfettered  discretion.  The  arreet 
may  occur  for  no  other  reaaon  than  that 
the  arrestee  waa  found  near  the  scene  of  a 
guernUa  raid.  Unless  the  arrested  person  is 
of  exoeptlonal  Importance,  he  will  usually 
be  detained  by  the  arresting  unit  or  by  the 
district  or  security  poUce  in  the  district  or 
province  where  arrested,  and  subjected  to 
whatever  interrogation  methoda  authorities 
in  that  unit  chooae  to  apply. 

Such  detention  for  lntenx>gation  fre- 
quently continues  for  many  montha  and  It 
is  at  this  stage  that  the  bestial  brutality  the 
Team  encountered  occurs. 

Despite  the  constitutional  provtston  that: 
"(«)   A  defendant  has  the  right  to  a  de- 
fense lawyer  for  counsel  in  every  phase  of 
intorrogatlon,  including  the  prellmlnanr  In- 
vestlgatton." 

the  Team  was  unequivocally  assured  by 
Colonel  Mau,  Chief  of  the  Special  Branch 
of  the  National  Police  Forces,  that  no  one 
within  hU  knowledge  ever  saw  a  lawyer  at 
thia  atage — certainly  never  when  detained  at 
the  Interrogation  Center  of  the  National 
Directorate  of  Police  In  Saigon.  All  of  the 
Team's  Information  tended  to  oonfltm  that 
this  generallzatton  appUed  to  other  places 
of  InterrogaUon,  both  in  aalg«Ri  and  in  the 
provinces. 

Not  only  Is  the  arrestee  denied  a  right  to 
cotmeel  &%  thla  stage,  he  is  frequently  denied 
all  contact  with  outsiders.  Including  mem- 
ben  of  hU  family.  Often  familiea  are  not 
notified  of  the  arrest,  and  they  may  go  for 
days  or  montha  In  Ignorance  of  any  fact  save 
that  their  loved-one  has  disappeared.  In 
one  Instance,  when  occasional  visits  were 
stopped  after  several  weeks  on  the  grotmd 
that  they  Interftoed  with  the  interrogation. 
Isolation  Itself  may  be  used  a«  an  interroga- 
tion "aid"  or  tedmlque. 

2.  "Assigned  residence"  by  Provincial 
Security   Councils 

An  tmknown  proportion  of  the  persons 
held  in  the  correctional  system — the  four 
national  and  thirty-seven  provincial  prisons 
of  the  system — are  assigned  tho-e  by  action 
of  Provincial  Security  Councils  rather  than 
by  the  Judgment  and  sentonce  of  any  court. 
An  official  of  one  province  reported  that  50 
percent  of  the  1.400  occupants  of  the  local 
provincial  prison  were  afisig;ned  there  by  the 
action  of  the  Provincial  Security  Council. 

When  Prime  Minister  Huong  took  office  in 
May.  iflas.  the  Team  was  told  he  made  a 
major  effort  to  Improve  the  functioning  of 
these  bodies,  enlarging  them  to  Include  ma 
elected  official  (In  the  provinces  where  elec- 
tions have  been  held)  and  causing  th^«ni  to 
pare  their  backlogs  of  undisposed  business. 
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As  a  reatilt,  It  may  be  aasumed  that  disposi- 
tions In  some  provinces  show  a  greater  sensi- 
tivity to  local  opinion  and  that  the  periods 
of  preliminary  detentions — to  the  extent 
they  exceed  the  length  of  Interrogation  de- 
sired— ^hare  been  reduced. 

One  of  the  Prime  Minister  Hiumg^  first 
acts  waa  to  initiate  a  remarkable  admission 
of  wrongdoing  on  the  part  of  the  TUeu  gov- 
ernment in  the  release  and  commutation  of 
the  aentonces  of  a  number  of  political  pris- 
oners whose  total  has  been  variously  esti- 
mated from  2.000  to  6.000. 

On  another  occasion  Deputy  Prime  Minis- 
ter Khlem  oommendably  acknowledged  in 
response  to  questions  raised  in  the  National 
Assembly  the  arbitrary  nature  of  the  arrest 
and  interrogation  procedures  and  the  offi- 
cial fear  of  repercussions  which  could  re- 
sult from  the  conditions  of  brutality. 

When  a  Team  member  shared  with  Min- 
ister Khlem  a  preliminary  sketch  of  team 
findings;  i.e.,  loose  prisoner  cIas6iflcatlon, 
denial  of  due  process  and  the  arbitrary  ac- 
tion of  military  field  courts,  he  agreed  that 
these  were  concerns  he  and  his  staff  had 
been  considering. 

But  these  steps  only  sweeten  a  system  that 
Is  Intolerable.  No  society  can  pretend  to  be 
free  that  permlte  "administrative"  deten- 
tions of  the  kind  handled  by  Provincial 
Security  Councils.  One  Team  member  was 
privileged  to  visit  the  members  of  one  such 
Council  as  its  reg^ular  weekly  session  was 
being  concluded.  Members  of  the  Council 
each  possessed  a  type-written  list  of  the 
names  of  the  individuals  whose  cases  were 
being  considered;  approximately  100  names 
were  on  the  list  for  a  single  afternoon's 
consideration.  He  was  told  that  on  heavy 
business  days  the  Council  sometimes  con- 
tinued to  meet  into  the  evening.  An  officer 
brought  the  relevant  flies  to  the  meeting 
and  read  to  the  Council  the  information  re- 
quired for  consideration.  Without  notice  to 
the  arrested  person,  without  his  presence  or 
that  of  witnesses  to  the  facts  relevant  for 
determination,  without  confrontation  or  op- 
portunity for  rebuttal,  to  say  nothing  of 
rights  of  counsel  or  to  appeal,  the  liberty  of 
each  of  the  100  persons  listed  was  summarily 
determined  and  detentions  in  prison  were 
ordered  for  periods — renewable  by  like  pro- 
cedure— of  up  to  two  years.  No  wartime  con- 
ditions, nor  any  other  Justification,  can  be 
offered  to  reconcile  such  a  procedure  with  the 
democracy  which  is  claimed  to  be  the  object 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam. Undoubtedly,  the  system  succeeds  In 
detaining  some  people  for  whom  a  real  con- 
nection with  the  activities  of  the  N.L  J.  has 
been  ebown.  although  the  Team  was  told 
that  all  serious  wartime  offenses  are  referred 
to  a  Military  Field  Court  for  disposition.  But 
no  other  purpose  than  convenience  to  the 
intereets  of  local  or  national  offlclals  which 
are  adverse  to  those  of  the  detainees — wheth- 
er to  suppress  political  opposition  or  other- 
wise— can  really  be  served  by  this 
mechanism. 

3.  Military  field  tribunals 
The  Study  Team  has  reached  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  Thleu-Ky  Goveriunent  has. 
through  the  extenlsve  and  Increasing  use  of 
the  extra-constitutional  Military  Field 
Courts,  imprisoned  thousands  of  persons 
without  the  most  fundamental  elemente  of 
a  fair  hearing  and  in  a  shocking  number  of 
instances,  without  even  apprising  the  Im- 
prisoned persons  of  the  charges  against  them. 
This  extraordinary  development  ha£  had  such 
a  devastating  effect  on  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  and  such  a  chilling  impact  on  all 
political  activities  that  it  seems  important  to 
chronicle  In  some  detail  the  process  by  which 
the  present  Saigon  Government,  In  the  name 
of  a  wartime  emergency,  can  deny  persons 
arrested  for  political  "offenses"  all  of  the 
guarantees  which  Vietnamese  constitutional 
and  statutory  law  gives  to  persons  accused  of 
crime. 
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The  Constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam, promulgated  on  April  1,  1967,  confers 
in  Article  7  a  aeries  of  guarantees  upon  those 
aceuaed  of  crime  which  are  among  the  moat 
generous  and  progressive  of  any  democracy 
In  the  world.  Because  these  righte  have  been 
deiUed  to  probably  65  to  75  percent  of  all  of 
the  persons  committed  to  persons  in  South 
Vietnam,  It  is  important  to  set  them  forth 
In  some  deteil.  Article  7  reads  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  State  respecta  and  protects  the 
security  of  each  Individual  and  the  right  of 
every  citizens  to  plead  his  case  before  a  court 
of  Uw. 

"(2)  No  one  can  be  arrested  or  detained 
without  a  legal  order  Issued  by  an  agency 
with  Judicial  powers  conferred  upon  it  by 
law.  excepT  in  case  of  flagrant  violation  of 
the  law. 

"(3)  The  accused  and  his  next  of  kin 
must  be  Informed  of  the  accusation  against 
him  within  the  time  limit  prescribed  by  law. 
Detentions  must  be  controlled  by  an  agency 
of  the  Judiciary. 

"(4)  No  citizen  can  be  tortured,  threat- 
ened or  forced  to  confess.  A  confession  ob- 
tained by  torture,  threat  or  coercion  will  not 
be  considered  as  valid  evidence. 

"(5)  A  defendant  is  entitled  to  a  speedy 
and  public  trial. 

"(6)  A  defendant  has  the  right  to  a  de- 
fense lawyer  for  counsel  In  every  phase  of 
the  Interrogation,  including  the  preliminary 
investigation. 

"(7)  Any  person  accused  of  a  minor  offense 
who  does  not  have  a  record  of  more  than 
three  months'  imprisonment  for  an  Inten- 
tional crime  may  be  released  pending  trial, 
provided  that  he  or  she  is  employed  and 
has  a  fixed  residence.  Women  pregnant  more 
than  three  months  accused  of  minor  offenses 
who  are  employed  and  have  fixed  residence 
can  be  released  pending  trial. 

"(8)  Accused  persons  will  be  considered 
Innocent  until  sentence  recognizing  their 
guilt  is  handed  down.  "In  the  event  of  doubt, 
the  court  will  rule  in  favor  of  the  accused. 
"(0)  If  unjustly  detained,  a  person  has 
the  right  to  demand  compensation  for  dam- 
ages from  the  State  after  he  has  been  pro- 
nounced Innocent,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  law." 

All  of  these  carefully  spelled-out  guaran- 
tees were  nullified  for  political  offenders  by 
Law  No.  10/68  of  November  5.  1968.  which 
we  have  earlier  described.  This  law  amends 
and  revitalizes  a  pre-constltutlonal  decree 
issued  June  24,  1965.  By  Its  legitimation  of 
the  Military  Field  Courte,  this  law.  In  effect, 
amended  the  Constitution  although  none 
of  the  Articles  of  the  Constitution  related  to 
amending  the  document  (Nos.  103-107) 
were  complied  with. 

The  November  5.  1968  law,  In  addition  to 
authorizing  the  Invasions  of  Individual 
rights  previously  recited,  authorizes  local 
proclamations  of  martial  law  and  in  its 
Article  2  declares  that : 

"All  violations  of  the  law  related  to  na- 
tional security  fall  within  the  Military  Field 
Courts  which  will  try  them  in  accordance 
with  emergency  procedures." 

The  creation  of  these  "Military  Field 
Courte"  is  nowhere  authorized  in  Article  76 
through  ArUcle  87  of  the  Constitution, 
which  provide  in  detail  for  the  structure  of 
Vietnam's  Judiciary.  Nor  is  the  "MlllUry 
Field  Court"  related  to  military  tribunals 
which  exist  in  the  armed  forces  of  South 
Vletnajn  for  the  prosecution  of  offenses  com- 
mitted, by  military  personnel.  The  "Military 
Field  CourU"  are  not  really  courtt  at  all. 

The  Study  Team  is  convinced  that  the 
number  of  arreste  and  Imprisonmente  con- 
tinues to  grow  larger  under  the  law  of  No- 
vember 5,  1968.  Moreover,  it  is  clear  that 
the  1988  law,  tmlike  the  1965  decree,  abro- 
gates and  amends  the  1967  Constitution  of 
South  Vietnam  In  an  illegal  way.  Indeed, 
the  1968  law  eviscerates  that  Ck)nstltutlon 
and  suggeste  that  the  President  and  the 
National  Assembly  disregarded  the  Constltu- 
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Uon  In  MTeral  respects  and.  relying  on  "• 
MtMtt  of  war",  undertook  to  legitimise  tb« 
MUltary  rield  Courts  which  Imprison  p«r< 
sons  In  proceedings  having  few  If  any  of 
the  features  of  a  real  trial.  No  matter  how 
favorably  they  are  viewed,  these  oourU 
serve  as  the  Instrument  by  which  the  Thleu 
government  Imprisons  and  thereby  silences 
lU  critics. 

The  Inadequacies  of  the  Military  Pleld 
Courts  are  many.  Among  their  more  glaring 
defects  are  the  following: 

(1)  These  courts  violate  Article  77  of  the 
Constitution  which  stipulates  that  every 
court  should  be  composed  of  "an  element 
that  Judges  and  an  element  that  prosecutes. 
both  of  which  are  professionally  qualified." 
In  the  Military  Pleld  Court,  the  judge  U 
a  military  official  not  necessarily  trained  In 
law. 

(3)  The  offenses  triable  by  the  Military 
Pteld  Courts  are  non-appealable.  The  denial 
of  these  basic  rlghu  violates  the  Vietnam 
Constitution  as  well  as  the  practices  which 
have  become  customary  in  most  of  the  Judi- 
cial processes  In  the  civilized  world. 

(3)  The  Military  Pleld  Courts  also  violate 
Article  0  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  iM«hta  which  states  that,  "No  one 
shaU  be  awtojected  to  arbitrary  arrest  or  de- 
tention." This  statement  Is  now  Incorporated 
In  the  draft  Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political 
Rights  and  Is  broadened  to  read  as  follows: 
"Everyone  has  the  right  to  liberty  and  se- 
ctuity  of  person.  No  one  shall  be  subjected 
to  arbitrary  arrest  and  detention.  No  one 
shall  be  deprived  ot  bis  liberty  except  on 
such  grounds  and  In  accordance  with  such 
procedures  as  are  established  by  law." 

These  provisions  are  being  violated  In 
South  Vietnam.  Their  violation  Is  thus  a 
violation  of  the  Constitution  of  South  Viet- 
nam which  states  In  Article  5  that  "the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  will  comply  with  provi- 
sions of  International  law  which  are  not  con- 
trary to  Its  national  sovereignty  and  the 
principle  of  equality  between  nations." 
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IV.     AFPBNDIX 

A.  V.S.  ttuii]/  te»m  on  religious  and  political 
freedom  in  Vietnam 
James  Amutnmg,  Bishop  of  the  United 
Methodist  Church,  Dakotas  Area.  BUhop 
Armstrong  received  his  A3,  from  Plorlda 
Southern  College,  a  BD.  from  Emory  Uni- 
versity, and  DJ3.  from  Plorlda  Southern  and 
DePauw  University  Elected  to  the  episcopacy 
In  l(Ki8.  James  Armstrong  Is  the  youngest 
United  Methodist  Bishop  In  the  United 
States.  He  taught  for  eight  years  at  the 
ChrlsUan  Theological  Seminary  (Disciples 
of  Christ)  In  Indianapolis,  served  for  ten 
yevs  as  minister  of  the  Broadway  United 
Methodist  Church  In  Indianapolis.  Known 
for  his  Interest  In  pubUc  affairs,  he  was  a 
board  member  <rf  the  Community  Service 
Council,  the  Urban  League  and  the  Indian- 
apolis Progress  Committee,  and  was  singled 
out  as  "one  of  the  leaders  who  builds  cities" 
by  Tlme-Ufe  In  Ito  book  The  Heartland.  He 
himself  Is  the  author  of  the  book.  The 
Journey  that  Men  Make,  published  by  Ab- 
ingdon Press. 

Mrs.  John  C.  Bennett  (Anne  McOrete  Ben- 
nett). Mrs  Bennett  received  a  BSc.  In  Edu- 
cation from  the  University  of  Nebraska  and 
MR.E.  from  Auburn  Theological  Seminary. 
She  taught  for  several  years  In  country 
schools  In  Nebraska,  was  married  In  1931  to 
John  C.  Bennett,  now  President  of  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary  in  New  York  City.  Mrs. 
Bennett  has  been  active  In  denominational 
and  interdenominational  affairs  for  many 
years.  She  Is  a  member  of  the  US  Inter- 
Reiiglous  Committee  on  Peace,  a  former 
board  member  of  the  Council  for  Christian 
Social  Action  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ, 
and  served  from  i960  to  1964  on  the  General 
Board  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches. 

Allan   Brick,   Associate  Secretary   for  Na- 
tional Program,  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation 


Dr.  Brick  received  an  A.B.  from  Haverford 
college,  an  M.A.  and  a  Ph.D.  In  English  from 
Tale  University.  A  former  professor  of  Eng- 
lish at  Dartmouth  and  Ooucher  Colleges, 
Dr.  Brick  served  as  Peace  Education  Direc- 
tor for  the  American  Prlends  Service  Com- 
mittee. Middle  AUantIc  Region,  from  10M  to 
1968.  He  has  published  artlclea  on  Kngllah 
and  American  literature,  as  well  as  artlclea 
on  student  and  protest  movements  and  Is 
co-author  of  The  Draft,  a  report  by  the 
American  Prlends  Service  Conunlttee,  pub- 
lished by  Hill  and  Wang,  New  Tork. 

John  Conyers.  Jr  .  Representative  in  Con- 
gress of  the  First  Congre.isional  District,  De- 
troit, Michigan.  Congressman  Conyers  re- 
ceived his  B.A.  and  hU  law  degree  from 
Wayne  State  University.  Currently  serving 
his  third  term  both  as  a  Representative  and 
a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Conunlttee,  he 
has  been  an  active  supporter  of  civil  rlghu 
legislation  In  Congress.  In  this  capacity  he 
has  made  trips  to  Selma,  Charleston,  MU- 
slsslppl  and  other  places  to  Investigate  cases 
of  civil  rights  violations.  Prior  to  election  to 
Congress,  Mr.  Conyers  was  a  labor  and  civil 
rights  lawyer,  also  serving  as  Director  of 
EducaUon  for  Local  900  of  the  United  Auto 
Workers,  an  executive  board  member  of  the 
Detroit  NAACP  and  an  advisory  council 
member  of  the  Michigan  Civil  Liberties 
Union.  During  the  Korean  conflict,  he  served 
as  a  Second  Lieutenant  In  the  Corpa  of 
Engineers. 

Robert  r.  Drinan,  SJ.,  Dean,  Boston  Col- 
lege Laic  School,  and  Professor  of  Family 
Late  and  Church-State  Relations.  Father 
Drinan  received  his  A.B.  and  M.A.  from 
Boston  College.  hU  LL.B.  and  LL.M.  from 
Georgetown  University  Law  Center,  an  8.T.L. 
(Licentiate  in  Sacred  Theology)  from  Gre- 
gorian University  In  Rome.  He  Is  author  of 
several  books,  the  latest  of  which  U  De- 
mocracy and  Disorder,  published  In  1969  by 
the  Seabury  Press,  and  Is  a  contributor  to 
many  publications.  Including  Commonweal 
and  the  Harvard  Law  Review.  Father  Drinan 
has  served  widely  in  legal,  civic  and  educa- 
tion organizations  and  oommltteea.  He  Is  a 
former  vice-president  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bar  AssociaUon.  Is  currently  chalrm&n  of 
the  M.B.A.'s  Committee  on  the  Administra- 
tion of  Justice  and  chairman  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  for  Massachusetts  to  the  United 
States  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 

John  De  J.  Pemberton,  Jr.,  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 
Mr.  Pemberton  received  his  B.A.  at  Swarth- 
more  in  1940.  an  LL.B.  cum  laude  at  Harvard 
In  1947.  As  a  student  at  Harvard  Law  School, 
Mr.  Pemberton  served  on  the  board  of  edi- 
tors of  the  Harvard  Law  Review:  after  gradu- 
ation, taught  commercial  and  bankruptcy 
law  at  Duke  University  vmUl  1960.  Prom 
1950  to  1962,  he  practiced  law  in  Rochester, 
Minnesota,  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Pemberton,  Michaels,  Bishop  and  Seeger.  In 
Rochester,  he  served  on  the  Minnesota  Ad- 
visory Committee  to  the  United  SUtes  Civil 
Rights  Commission  and  the  Minnesota  Pair 
Employment  Practices  Commission.  An  active 
member  of  the  ACLU  since  1960,  BCr.  Pem- 
berton was  appointed  its  Executive  Director 
in  1962. 

Seymour  Siegel,  Professor  of  Theology  in 
The  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of  America 
and  Assistant  Dean  of  its  Herman  H.  Lehman 
Institute  of  Ethics.  Dr.  Siegel  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Chicago.  In  1951  he 
was  ordained  by  the  Jewish  Theological 
Seminary  and  in  1958  received  the  Semi- 
nary's degree  of  Doctor  of  Hebrew  Uterature. 
As  represenutive  of  the  World  Council  of 
Synagogues,  Dr.  Siegel  has  traveled  widely  to 
Jewish  communities  abroad:  In  1962,  he  be- 
came the  first  Visiting  Professor  from  the 
Seminary  to  serve  at  the  Semlnarlo  Rab- 
blnlco  LaUnoamerlcano  in  Buenoe  Aires.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  editorial  boards  of  Con- 
servative Judaism.  Jewish  Heritage,  and  edi- 
torial coosultaAt  to  Benaiger  Brothers  Pub- 


lishing Company.  Now  completing  work  on 
his  second  book,  Jewish  Theology  Today,  he 
has  also  contributed  many  articles  and  re- 
views to  both  scholarly  and  popular  Journals, 
among  them  the  Saturday  Review  and  Com- 
mentary. 

Arnold  S.  True.  Rear  Admiral,  United  States 
Navy,  Retired;  Professor  tmeritiu  of  Meteor- 
ology, San  Jose  College.  Admiral  True  re- 
ceived a  B.S.  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  In 
1030.  and  M.S.  from  M.I.T.  in  1081,  and  grad- 
uated from  the  U.S.  Naval  War  College  In 
1039.  He  served  in  the  United  States  Asiatic 
Fleet  in  the  Far  East,  commanded  the  USS 
Hammann  and  two  destroyers  in  World  War 
n,  and  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  United  States  Atlantic  Fleet 
between  1944  and  1946.  Diu-lng  the  BatUe  of 
Midway  he  received  injuries  which  neces- 
sitated his  retirement.  From  1947  to  1967  he 
was  professor  of  meteorology  at  San  Jose  Col- 
lege. Admiral  True  recently  presented  testi- 
mony to  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee concerning  budget  requests  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

The  Reverend  Peter  Jenkins,  of  Congrega- 
tional Church,  Wimbledon,  England  and 
Treasurer  of  Eirene  International  Christian 
Service  for  Peace  Organization,  met  the  team 
In  Paris  and  accompanied  them  to  Saigon. 

Cabu  Fbom  U.S.  Stttot  Team  to  Pkxsident 
Nixon 

Saioon,  June  S,  1969. 
PaXSIBKNT  NnoN, 

Washington,  DC,  U.SjI.: 

The  Independent  Study  Team  on  religious 
and  political  freedom  In  Vietnam  has  com- 
pleted Its  study  here  and  Is  preparing  a  de- 
tailed report.  The  team  met  with  South 
Vietnamese  and  United  States  officials,  vari- 
ous Buddhist  and  Roman  Catholic  leaders, 
representatives  of  other  principal  sects, 
members  of  the  National  Assembly,  attorneys 
and  other  specialists  In  Jurisprudence  as  well 
as  numerous  private  Individuals,  including 
some  prisoners. 

The  team  inspected  prisons  In  Saigon,  Thu 
Due  and  Con  Son.  Our  final  report  will  be 
related  to  the  following  firm  impressions: 

The  Government  of  South  Vietnam  does 
not  presenUy  exemplify  at  least  one  of  the 
goals  set  forth  in  your  May  14th  statement. 
(Quote)  there  should  be  an  opportunity  for 
full  participation  In  the  political  life  of 
South  Vietnam  for  all  poUtical  elements  that 
are  prepared  to  do  so  without  the  use  of 
force  or  intimidation.  (Unquote.) 

Religious  and  political  suppression  is  wide- 
spread. Speaking  for  peace  or  in  any  other 
way  opposing  the  government  easily  brings 
the  charge  of  Communist  sympathy  and  sub- 
sequent arrest.  Long  detention  without  trial 
is  frequently  the  result 

The  number  of  political  prisoners  con- 
tinues to  increase. 

There  must  be  no  Illusion  that  this  cli- 
mate of  political  and  religious  suppression 
is  compatible  with  either  a  representative  or 
stable  government. 

We  respectfully  request  that  you  consider 
this  in  weighing  any  commitments  to  the 
Thleu  Government. 

On  behalf  of  the  study  team  on  religious 
and  political  freedom  in  Vietnam, 

Hon.  John  Conters,  Jr.. 

Member  of  Congress. 

VS.  SruDT  T^AM 
(Organizational  associations  listed  for  pur- 
poses of  identification  only) 

James  Armstrong,  Bishop,  United  Meth- 
odist Church. 

Anne  M.  Bennett. 

Allan  Brick,  Director  of  National  Program, 
Fellowship  of  Reconciliation. 

John   Conyers.   Jr.,   Member   of   Congress. 

Robert  Drinan.  SJ.,  Dean,  Boston  College 
Law  Scbool. 
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Peter  W.  Jenkins,  Pastor.  Congregational 
Church,  Wimbledon,  England. 

John  de  J.  Pemberton,  Executive  Director, 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union, 

Seymour  Siegel,  Rabbi,  Professor  of  "neol- 
ogy, Jewish  Theological  Seminary. 

Arnold  E.  True,  Rear  Admiral,  U.S.N.  (Ret.) 


THE     NEED     TO     REASSERT     TRUE 
CONTROLS  ON  MILITARY  SPEND- 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or   CAUPOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  17.  1969 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  in 
Its  Sunday,  June  8.  1969,  editorial, 
pointed  out  the  need  to  reassert  true 
controls  on  military  spending. 

The  Chronicle,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished papers  on  the  west  coast  of 
this  Nation,  and  of  the  Nation,  has  ably 
presented  one  of  the  great  needs  of  this 
Nation.  I  submit  the  full  text  of  the  edi- 
torial for  inclusion  in  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: 

A  Rein  on  the  Pentaoon 

This  may  well  be  the  year  in  which  lead- 
ing members  of  Congress  will  persuade  a 
majority  In  both  houses  that  the  time  has 
come  to  reassert  true  controls  on  military 
.spending. 

The  intensifying  fight  over  the  ABM  Safe- 
guard is  but  one  sign  of  this  trend;  another 
came  last  week  from  46  members  who  band- 
ed together  to  oppose  what  they  called  "the 
growing  mllltarlaatlon  of  American  society." 

Since  World  War  II,  this  country  has  spent 
more  than  one  trillion  dollars  on  armaments 
and  armed  forces,  and  today  80  per  cent  of 
all  Federal  expenditures  go  for  defense  and 
defense-related  coeta.  Yet  In  spite  of  these. 
In  spite  of  a  security  establishment  domi- 
nating much  of  their  national  life.  Ameri- 
cans feel  "leas  secure  than  ever  before," 
these  45  Congressmen  say. 

They  see  this  as  a  "national  security  state." 
They  indict  Congreiis — and  themselves — for 
^proprlattng  tens  of  billions  to  the  Defense 
Department  each  year  with  little  or  no  de- 
bate. 

They  say  that  Congress  has  failed  In  lU 
oonstltutlonal  function  of  overseeing  the 
raising  and  employment  of  the  armed  forces. 
They  conclude  that  under  present  clrctmi- 
stances  the  Armed  Services  committees  of 
Congress  "cannot  be  depended  on  to  provide 
useful  examinations  of  broad  poUcy  issues." 
They  assert  that  the  Executive  Branch  has 
"mousetrapped"  Congress  by  employing  mod- 
em tecbnlquee  of  sjrstems  analysis  with  un- 
limited Ingenuity  to  Justify  particular  wea- 
pons and  particular  programs,  even  particu- 
lar wars,  Uke  Vietnam. 

So  It  Is  the  Judgment  of  these  4S  mem- 
bers of  Congress — among  whom  we  find  Sen- 
ators Fulbrlght,  Hughes  and  McGovem  and 
from  Northern  California,  Congressmen  Don 
Edwards.  Phillip  Burton  and  Robert  L.  Leg- 
gett — that  a  Defense  Review  Office  should  be 
created  Independently  to  analyze  defense 
spending.  This  would  be  similar  In  function 
to  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

They  propose  also  several  other  approaches 
to  more  fully  Informed  decisions,  such  as  the 
holding  of  hearings  out  In  the  grass  roots 
on  national  needs  and  prlMltlee,  the  debat- 
ing In  Congress  each  year  of  national  ends 
as  well  as  mUltary  means,  the  reducing  of  se- 
curity classifications  and  Increased  public 
access  to  defense  information  and  ttie 
launching  of  an  Investigation  Into  the  mlll- 
rary-lndustrlal  esUbllshment. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  determination  of  the  46  Congress- 
men to  somehow  rein  in  the  Pentagon  comes 
at  a  particularly  critical  moment  for  giving 
the  angry  young  generation  some  valid  con- 
fidence In  the  abUlty  of  the  political  system 
to  oootrol  the  runaway  mlUtarlzatlon  of  the 
American  economy.  American  foreign  policy, 
and  American  life.  It  will  be  heartening  to 
see  others  In  Congress  line  up  with  them. 


NEW  YORK  TIMES  WARNS  AGAINST 
SCUTTLING  TAX  REFORM 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdaj/,  June  17,  1969 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  June 
16,  1969,  editorial,  the  New  York  Times 
warns  that  extension  of  the  tax  sur- 
charge is  in  jeopardy  unless  accompanied 
by  meaningful  steps  now  to  close  gaping 
tax  loopholes.  The  moderate  income  tax- 
payer Is  in  no  mood  to  accept  a  10-per- 
cent surcharge  this  year  against  a  iy2- 
percent  surcharge  for  last  year  while 
the  loopholes  in  the  tax  code  go  virtually 
untouched.  Congress  reflects  the  Ra- 
tional mood,  and  the  admlnistratibn 
would  do  well  to  take  this  into  ac()ount. 
I  commend  the  New  York  Times  edi- 
torial to  my  colleagues: 

ScxnrLiNo  Tax  Retobu 

Politics  Is  full  of  paradox.  At  one  mo- 
ment the  Administration  warns  the  country 
that  economic  disaster  will  ensue  if  the  In- 
come tax  surtax  Is  not  extended  beyond  Ite 
June  30  expiration  date.  But  at  another,  it 
places  that  very  surtax  in  Jeopardy  by  aban- 
doning any  serious  efforts  to  close  the  more 
notorious  loopholes  in  the  tax  law.  The  White 
House  Is  apparently  convinced  that  it  can 
turn  ita  back  on  tax  reform  and  stlU  push 
the  surtax  through  Congress.  It  stands  a 
good  chance,  however,  of  becoming  the  victim 
of  an  embarrassing  miscalculation. 

The  precise  nature  of  the  agreement 
reached  between  the  President  and  the  Dem- 
ocratic leadership  of  the  House  will  not  be 
known  until  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee reporta  out  a  bill.  But  it  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  embrace  two  "sweeteners."  The  first 
Is  a  special  low-income  allowance  that  would 
remove  from  the  income  tax  rolls  about  two 
million  families  now  living  at  or  below  the 
poverty-line.  It  Is  a  desirable  reform,  but 
because  of  the  small  liabilities  that  are  In- 
volved, does  little  to  lighten  the  total  tax 
burden  on  the  working  poor. 

The  other  "sweetener"  Is  a  loophole- 
opener  rather  than  a  reform.  It  would  ex- 
empt aircraft,  railroad  box  cars,  and  equip- 
ment outlays  by  small  business  from  the 
proposed  repeal  of  the  7  percent  Invest- 
ment tax  credit.  The  revenue  loss  to  the 
Treasury  would  amount  to  about  (1  billion 
without  corresponding  beneflto  to  society. 

Aside  from  the  low  income  allowance,  the 
measure  being  readied  by  Ways  and  Means  is 
bereft  of  reform.  The  oil  depletion  allow- 
ances, the  escapes  from  taxes  on  capital 
gains,  the  gift  loopholes,  the  tax-free 
bonds — all  of  the  abuses  that  shake  the  pub- 
lic's confidence  In  Congress  would  remain. 

If  abandonment  of  tax  reform  had  no 
effect  on  the  prospect  of  extending  the  sur- 
tax, the  White  House  agreement  with  the 
Congressional  leaders  might  be  written  off 
as  a  triumph  of  expediency  over  principle. 
But  that  Is  not  necessarily  the  csise.  It  ap- 
pears doubtful  now  that  the  sxirtax  can  be 
carried  on  the  floor  of  the  House  without 
support  of  liberal  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans. .\nd  the  House  liberals,  already  offended 
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by  the  Administration's  refusal  to  cut  de- 
fense expenditures  and  reallocate  funds  to 
social  programs,  are  cool  toward  a  bill  that 
perpetuates  tax  Inequities.  Indeed,  tax  re- 
form and  fiscal  responsibility  may  prove  to 
be  Inseparable  issues. 

The  safest  and  most  principled  course  of 
action  is  one  that  the  White  House  rejecta: 
to  let  Congress  temporarily  extend  the  sur- 
tax while  It  hammers  out  a  bill  for  long  over- 
due tax  reforms. 


AMERICANISM  AND  PATRIOTISM 


HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OF   CALlrOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ruesdat/,  June  17,  1969 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  Include  In  the  Extensions  of  Remarks 
in  the  Record  for  today  a  s[>eech  deliv- 
ered by  Lloyd  M.  (Pete)  Bucher,  com- 
msuider  of  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo,  to  the  La 
JoUa  Unit  of  Pro  America,  on  May  20 
when  they  met  at  the  Atlantis  Restau- 
rant in  San  Diego. 

Commander  Bucher's  speech  contains 
a  message  of  Americanism  and  patriot- 
ism, which  should  be  read  by  the  people 
to  revive  the  meaning  of  Independence 
Day  to  be  celebrated  on  the  Fourth 
of  July.  It  follows: 

Amebicanism  and  Patriotism 

I  am  thankful  that  through  God's  help  and 
the  assistance  of  many  friends,  circum- 
stances have  made  this  reunion  possible 
and  given  me  this  opportunity  to  speak 
publicly  on  my  favorite  subjects — patriot- 
ism— responsibility — and  accountability. 

It  Is  because  of  the  calibre  and  mentality 
of  this  group  that  I  want  to  speak  on  this 
subject.  Pro-America  of  La  JoUa  has  among 
Ita  membership  many  leaders  In  this  com- 
munity. 

First,  may  I  express  my  deepest  gratitude 
for  your  great  assistance  to  my  wife.  Rose, 
dtirlng  my  detention.  Your  Invaluable  aid 
In  the  Remember  the  Pueblo  Committee 
and  the  tireless  work  of  Barbara  Morris  has 
earned  my  undying  gratitude.  Every  time 
I  look  at  that  stack  ul  26,000  letters  In  my 
dining  room  I  realize  how  much  work  so 
many  of  you  did.  My  crew  and  I  deeply  ap- 
preciate your  help. 

Your  willingness  to  help,  your  dedica- 
tion to  America,  identifies  you  among  the 
defenders  of  this  nation — the  producers.  It 
is  the  producers  who  represent  America,  not 
the  parasites  who  are  presently  dissatisfied 
with  our  country  and  who  are  trying  to  de- 
stroy It.  This  Is  a  country  of  builders,  not 
destroyers.  I  am  here  today  to  ask  you  to 
rededlcate  your  life,  to  assume  your  proper 
leadership  in  the  rational  type  of  patriotism 
that  can,  and  must,  save  this  country  from 
the  destroyers.  I  have  seen  the  haters  of  this 
nation  nurtured  at  the  breast  of  capitalism, 
people  who  advocate  violence  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  same  system  that  has 
brought  greater  freedom  and  more  food  and 
a  fuller  life  to  more  people  than  any  other 
system  yet  devised  by  man,  but  the  haters 
would  not  build  what  you  producers  have 
buUt. 

The  charismatic  few  whose  names  have 
become  household  words  In  this  nation 
are  not  primarily  concerned  for  their  coun- 
try. Their  concern  Is  for  their  own  selfish 
Intereste.  They  lack  that  sense  of  respon- 
sibility which  is  characteristic  of  good  dtl- 
ssenshlp. 

It  Is  you  who  are  the  real  leaders  of  this 
country  and  who  must  remain  ita  leaders 
If  the  freedoms,  rlgbta  and  opportunities  we 
now  enjoy  are  to  survive. 
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It  ia  on  your  ahotUdera  thAt  tb*  napon- 
aUiUlty  raata  for  U>«  iMkderahlp  it  nee  da 
not  on  jmu  coUccUve  ataoulders.  for  despite 
tboae  who  preach  eoUecUve  responalbiuty 
and  oollectlve  guilt,  there  la  no  such  thine, 
but  only  the  responalblllty  ot  each  and  every- 
one of  you  Individually. 

■ach  of  you  has  a  leadership  role  Uutt  re- 
quires you  to  project  what  ts  good  about  this 
great  nation,  and  to  explain  what  enormoiia 
atrldea  we  are  taking  to  correct  those  faults 
we  admit  we  have. 

I  have  seen  men  who  have  been  Innocu- 
lated  and  Indoctrinated  with  hate  of  Amer- 
ica. And  I  have  seen  other  men  who  have 
stood  proudly  before  theoe  haters,  and  who 
still  stood  proudly  by  in  a  patriotic 
demeanor  after  hottrs  of  torture. 

Some  of  my  men  were  reared  In  homes 
vhere  the  greatneaa  of  our  country  was  so 
taken  for  granted  that  the  subject  of 
patriotism  was  considered  pretty  corny  or 
passe.  But  we  realised  how  much  Is  really 
great  and  good  about  this  country  when  we 
were  faced  by  the  methodical  and  dlaboUcml 
tot*lltarlan  North  Koreans  who  are  thor- 
oughly Indoctrinated  with  hatred  of  America. 
They  are  sorry  excuses  for  humanity  whoa* 
Uvea  %rft  dedicated  to  the  premise  that  all 
Ui*t  I4  JCrong  with  the  whole  world.  Includ- 
ing famine  and  pestilence,  is  the  direct  re- 
sponalblUty  of  the  United  States. 

We  were  in  a  land  without  love  after  our 
capture,  a  land  without  honest  laughter  or 
humor,  without  any  of  the  humanitarian 
principles,  and  derold  of  democratic  princi- 
ples we  so  often  take  for  granted  here  at 
home. 

We  simply  cannot  afford  to  take  our 
blessings  of  citizenship  for  granted.  There 
are  dedicated  enemies  abroad  and  vipers  In 
our  midst  spreading  antl-Amerlcanlsm  In 
their  efforts  to  undermine  our  democratic 
way  of  life  and  our  capitalistic  system  under 
which  It  has  thrived.  Tour  leadership  is 
needed  In  selling  our  way  of  life  and  our 
form  of  government  to  our  youth  through 
your  example  here  at  home  while  others  of 
us  protect  the  country  from  threau  from 
the  outside 

Tou  who  are  mothers  and  fathers  must 
accept  the  responsibility  of  Instilling  in  your 
sons  and  daughters  the  Importance  of  un- 
derstanding love,  and  appreciation  of  the 
underlying  Ideals  of  our  country,  and  there 
is  so  very  much  that  Is  good  and  great  here! 
The  day  my  crew  returned  to  this  country 
will  always  be  the  happiest  day  of  my  life. 
I  would  like  to  pay  my  public  respects  at 
this  time  to  my  crew.  No  commanding  offi- 
cer In  naval  history  has  ever  had  more 
reason  to  be  proud  of  his  men.  Every  man 
behaved  in  the  highest  traditions  of  this 
country,  and  many  acted  heroically  far  above 
the  normal  call  of  duty. 

Every  man  remained  steadfastly  loyal  to 
hl«    coimtry,    and    to   his    feUow    prisoners. 
Despite  brutal   torture  and  promised  relief 
no  man  aboard  betrayed  either  his  country 
or  his  shipmates.  There  was  no  weak  link, 
no  chink   In  our  armor.   Neither  force  nor 
blandishment  could  persuade  one  man  that 
he  should  waiver  In  his  loyalty.  Every  mes- 
sage,   every    letter,    every    photograph    con- 
tained clues   to  the   fact   of   our  constant 
defiance.   The  crew  retained   their  faith  In 
their  country  and  harassed  their  tormentors 
at  every  turn.  As  a  crew,  we  all  started  the 
ordeal  as  a  cross-section  of  America,  some 
very  patriotic,  some  apathetic  on  the  subject 
of  patriotism,  and  some  who  scoffed.  Let  me 
assure  you  that  we  are  now  eighty-two  of  the 
most  patriotic  men  thankful  for  this  great 
country.  We  have  a  highly  developed  sense 
of  how  wonderful  America  really  U.  My  offi- 
cers and  men  are  now  being  reassigned  to 
other   commands,   or   are   being   released   to 
civilian  life,   and  I  do  not  have  to  remind 
them  of  their  responsibility  for  leadership 
in  the  re- birth  of  rational  patriotism.  They 
will  not  forget  their  experience,  and  I  can 
assure  you  love  of  country  Is  not  an  empty 
or  fickle  phrase  to  them. 
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with  reaponalMUty  goea  aeeountabUlty. 
As  I  have  been  called  upon  to  account  for 
my  actions,  ao  la  each  of  you  called  to  ac- 
count for  your  conscience  every  time  you 
look  in  the  mirror,  and  Lf  yon  have  failed  or 
are  falling  in  your  duty  to  your  heritage, 
your  memory  will  be  called  to  account  by 
generations  yet  unborn. 

We  must  not  fall,  for  I  have  seen  the  en- 
emy, and  he  is  not  filled  with  love  and  un- 
derstanding. He  Is  not  gentle  and  he  cares 
not  a  whit  for  peace.  He  wanu  bridges  built, 
but  only  so  he  can  march  armies  across  them 
to  destroy  freedom.  His  idea  of  academic 
freedom  is  freedom  of  the  academy  to  teach 
only  his  ideas.  He  teaches  mindless  reaction, 
not  reason.  He  teaches  the  love  of  the  state, 
not  because  his  state  Is  good:  but  because  It 
is  the  state.  He  Is  Irrationally  patriotic. 

He  hates  America,  and  he  hates  your  fore- 
bears and  you.  because  you  have  built  the 
greatest  nation  In  the  world.  He  despises 
you  individually,  and  thla  ability  to  hate 
abounds  in  those  who  use  bis  techniques  in 
our  country.  His  tactic  is  subversion  and 
force,  not  reason.  I  can  testify  to  the  brutal- 
ity of  his  force.  He  does  not  wish  to  convince 
you.  He  wishes  to  break  you. 

There  are  those  on  our  Internal  scene  who 
wish  to  destroy  America.  They  do  not  owe  al- 
legiance to  our  sworn  enemies,  but  once  our 
country  la  weakened,  we  will  hardly  be  a 
match  for  those  external  enemies  I  have 
seen. 

Our  home-grown  variety  uses  the  same 
technique — force,  not  reason.  They  use 
Intimidation.  They  Instill  the  same  fear.  They 
can  be  stopped  only  by  the  positive  patriot, 
ism  of  exemplary  leadership  that  Is  willing  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted. 

Here  I  must  pay  my  respects  to  S.  I. 
Hayakawa  of  San  Francisco  State,  and  to 
Father  Theodore  Hesburgb  of  Notre  Dame, 
men  of  reason,  not  force.  They  are  leaders 
who  have  shown  they  are  willing  to  stand  up 
and  be  counted  against  those  who  Initiate 
force. 

It  is  particularly  tragic  that  in  our  col- 
leges and  universities  the  citadels  whose  very 
existence  demonstrates  the  search  for  rea- 
son to  eliminate  force,  there  are  those  who 
wish  to  replace  reason  with  force.  It  la 
regrettable  that  so  few  college  administra- 
tions have  the  moral  courage  of  Father 
Hesburgh  and  Dr.  Hayakawa.  for  today  force 
has  taken  over  many  of  our  colleges.  Students 
and  non-students  have  taken  to  the  use  of 
force  to  gain  those  things  their  arguments 
have  faUed  to  gain.  Although  a  small  minor- 
ity, they  have  Intimidated  the  majority  Into 
silence.  The  violent  minority  may  soon  de- 
prive the  silent  majority  of  an  education,  and 
maybe  then  the  majority  on  campus  will  end 
this  reign  of  terror. 

I  believe  the  violence  on  campus  will  be 
ended  quickly  when  the  disruptions  are  not 
Just  Illegal  but.  more  Importantly,  when  they 
are  unpopular.  This  can  only  happen  when 
the  presently  Intimidated,  cowed,  or  uncon- 
cerned majority  stands  up  to  be  counted. 
Those  who  wish  an  education  should  listen 
to  the  words  of  Dante — "The  hottest  places  in 
hell  are  reserved  for  those  who  remain  neutral 
In  times  of  emergency." 

And  what  are  you  doing  to  help?  Have 
you  recognized  the  danger,  and  have  you 
publicly  stood  up  to  be  counted?  Have  you 
accepted  your  responslblUty  with  your  own 
children?  Do  your  sons  and  daughters  In 
college  belong  to  that  great  silent  majority 
who,  while  disagreeing  with  the  disruptions, 
still  tolerate  them? 

This  is  no  time  for  silence.  I  have  seen 
the  resuiu  when  brute  force  defeats  reason. 
You  may  silently  support  reason,  but  have 
you  provided  the  leadership  within  your 
sphere  of  influence  for  liberty,  for  reason, 
and  against  the  violence  being  preached? 

I  can  testify  from  experience  that  you  can- 
not negotiate  with  brutality.  My  recent  ex- 
perience has  left  me  with  a  true  understand- 
ing of  the  Communist  ideology.  I  have  seen 


young  Americans,  boyi  brutally  tortured  be- 
cause  they  were  Americana.  Unreasoned 
hatred  of  America  muat  be  oppoaed  by  the 
reasoned  love  of  America.  This  country  Is  so 
great,  so  wonderful,  provides  so  much  for  so 
many,  and  we  cannot  sit  on  the  sideUnee 
and  watch  this  dream  vanish  like  "a  wiap 
of  smoke."  Some  day  we  must  pass  the  dream 
of  America  on  to  those  young  idealists  who 
think  they  can  destroy  the  greatest  economic 
system  In  history,  and  then  after  the  de- 
struction believe  they  can  at  their  leisure 
worry  about  what  economic  system  to  design 
as  a  replacement. 

L«t  me  assure  these  young  men  that  if 
they  weaken  us.  It  will  not  be  they  who 
move  in  to  pick  up  the  pieces.  If  they  insist 
upon  substltuUng  force  for  reason,  then  they 
will  be  easy  pickings  for  those  unreasoned, 
highly  disciplined  mandsta  who  have  made 
the  substitution  of  force  for  reason  an  art. 
When  reason  is  defeated  and  force  is  the 
criterion  of  right,  the  Barbarian  becomes 
king. 

Our  NaUon  needs  the  leadership  you 
possess.  It  needs  you  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
producers  of  thU  country.  I  charge  each  of 
you  to  become  Involved,  for  If  you  do  not  be- 
come Involved  soon,  you  will  be  held  ac- 
countable by  your  grandchildren  who  will 
surely  ask,  "How  did  you  allow  this  to  hap- 
pen?" 


CITIZENS  ASSOCIATION  DECLARES 
CAPITOL  HILL  UNSAFE 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

op  VnCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  17.  1969 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Capitol  Hill  Southeast  Cit- 
izens Association  recently  sent  a  letter  to 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Tydinos,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
U.S.  Senate,  which  I  beUeve  deserves  the 
thoughtful  attention  of  all  Members  of 
Congress. 

These  fine  people  express  their  grave 
concera  over  the  results  of  the  District 
of  Columbia's  first  elections,  of  members 
of  the  school  board  in  the  District,  and 
their  fear  that  "home  rule"  for  the  Dis- 
trict would  bring  a  massive  exodus  of  the 
taxpaying  citizens.  I  commend  their  ex- 
pression to  all  who  read  this  Record,  and 
include  the  letter  at  this  point: 
CrrnszNs  Association  Declakxs  CxprroL  Hiu. 
Unsafe 

WASHiNCTtiN,  D.C.,  May  13.  19e9. 
Sen.  Joseph  D.  Ttdincb, 
Chairman,  Senate  District  Committee. 
US.  SeTiate.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senatos  Ttdings:  The  Capitol  Hill 
Southeast  Citizens  Association  realizes  you 
are  under  terrific  pressure  to  have  voting  In 
the  Nation's  Capital.  It  realizes  the  Senate 
District  Committee  has  to  handle  a  great 
deal  of  business  that  the  District  Govern- 
ment should  handle.  You  must  realize  that 
according  to  the  D.C.  Council  agenda  and 
the  silly  subjects  discussed  that  the  D.C 
Conncil  suffers  more  than  you  do  and  takes 
off  of  your  shoulders  a  great  deal  of  people 
in  the  ghetto  who  spend  hours  complaining 
to  the  D.C.  Council. 

This  is  the  Federal  City  of  the  greatest 
Nation  on  earth,  and  the  District  government 
is  not  equipped  to  handle  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's responslblllUes.  All  It  discusses  Is. 
the  complaints  of  the  poor;  If  the  streets 
are  paved  and  the  City  Is  kept  attractive,  we 
should  all  be  thankful. 

Due  to  the  elected  school  board  members, 
the  entire  D.C.  School  system  Is  on  the  rocks 
There    Is    not    one    school    on    Capitol    Hill 
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equlppml  to  taaeh  qiiaUty  education  to  in- 
telUgant  pupUa  reganUeaa  of  color.  Only  two 
members  have  any  experience;  no  one  is 
really  an  educational  specialist.  The  school 
system  is  tragic  because  tbeae  uninformed 
board  members  are  telling  the  D.O.  School 
system  what  to  do;  practically  60  to  70  per- 
cent are  receiving  totally  Inadequate  educa- 
tion; I  refer  to  pupils  In  the  D.C.  Public 
schools. 

Unless  the  voting  talk  ceases  soon,  all  tax 
payers  will  have  to  move  to  Virginia;  no  one 
elected  by  the  present  citizens  in  D.C.  eligible 
to  vote  will  have  any  conception  of  the 
problem. 

Washington  needs  Ita  taxpayers;  why  move 
everyone  out  of  the  City  leaving  only  those 
on  relief  7  You  have  to  realize  thU  is  a  world 
capital  and  the  Congress  has  to  accept  re- 
sponsibility for  preserving  it. 

To  be  chairman  of  such  a  distinguished 
Committee  is  an  honor  and  a  privilege  and 
a  heavy  responsibility.  You  are  fortunate 
that  no  one  from  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
there  interfering  with  your  authority.  Ap- 
point many  asststanU,  but  let  no  one  inter- 
fere with  your  plans  to  maintain  it  on  a 
high  level.  An  assistant  can  listen  to  people 
complain. 

Sensible  and  qualified  organizations  are 
now  i4>pearing  before  your  committee.  Re- 
sist every  effort  to  have  someone  interfering 
with  the  finest  standards  of  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

Thank  you. 

Elizabeth  Deapek, 

Secretary. 


PIOHT  OVER  FARM  SUBSIDY  PAY- 
MENTS CEILING 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  MAssAC»u8nTi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  17,  1969 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr,  Speaker,  for  the 
information  of  my  coUeafues  and  the 
Members  In  the  other  body,  I  am  in- 
cluding in  today's  Record  an  excellent 
analysla  of  the  current  status  of  farm 
pajrments  legislation  in  the  Senate,  con- 
tained in  an  article  by  Burt  Schorr  in  the 
Wall  Street  Joumjd  of  June  16,  1969. 

The  article  contains  the  encouraging 
news  that  a  number  of  Senators  who 
opposed  payment  limitations  last  year 
are  reconsidering,  and  in  some  cases  have 
already  reversed  their  positions.  Although 
a  proposal  similar  to  my  tunendment 
sponsored  by  Senator  John  J.  Wilijams 
of  Delaware  was  soundly  defeated  a  year 
ago,  Mr.  Schorr  concludes  that  this  year 
the  Senate  "conceivably  could  put  an 
end  to  fat  payments."  My  own  analysis 
is  that  the  chances  for  passage  of  a  pay- 
ments celling  are  improving  every  day. 

The  article  mentions  the  so-called 
snapback  provision  which  threatens 
to  permit  large  cotton  growers  to  escape 
the  intent  of  tjie  payments  ceiling.  In 
our  respective  statements  to  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Agri- 
culture both  Dr.  Schnittker  and  I  have 
recommended  its  repeal.  See  the  Con- 
GREssiONAi,  RicoRos  for  Junc  10,  page 
15375,  and  June  16,  1969,  page  15869. 
Senator  Wzluaics  has  also  offered  a  re- 
peal amendment.  Further,  we  have  been 
assured  that  such  a  leglslatiTe  change 
would  be  entirely  "germane"  to  an  appro- 
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prlations  bill,  since  It  would  restrict  the 
exi)endltures  of  funds  and  would  be  lim- 
ited to  the  crop  year  1970. 

Although,  as  I  have  said,  there  Is  gen- 
uine reason  for  optimism,  I  am  greatly 
concerned  by  Mr.  Schorr's  prediction 
that  some  Southern  opponents  of  the 
ceiling  will  "almost  certainly"  seek  to 
hold  the  pending  food-stamp  legislation 
"hostage"  to  prevent  payment  limita- 
tions. The  suggestion  that  any  Member 
of  the  other  body  would  consider  such 
blackmail,  callously  playing  with  the 
lives  of  the  himgry  and  malnourished,  is, 
to  say  the  least,  difficult  to  accept. 

As  recently  as  a  few  weeks  ago,  we 
witnessed  some  questionable  tactics  in 
this  body  designed  to  frustrate  the  ma- 
jority support  for  my  amendment.  But 
this  was  mere  shadow-boxing  in  com- 
parison to  the  outrageous  deal  that  Mr. 
Schorr  predicts  will  be  proposed  in  the 
Senate.  I  believe  that  the  vast  majority 
in  the  Senate  will  reject  such  tactics 
with  revulsion.  And  I  am  convinced  that 
the  American  people  will  not  stand  for  it. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
Ptoht  Over  Fakm  Stmsmr  Payments  Ceiling 

Neaks    in    Senate;     Battle    Centees    on 

Cotton 

(By  Burt  Schorr) 

Washington. — Lawmakers  who  want  Uncle 
Sam  to  clamp  a  celling  on  his  subsidy  pay- 
menta  to  farmers  and  those  who  view  such 
«  step  as  catastrophic  for  the  agricultural 
economy  are  heading  for  a  Senate  showdown. 

The  engagement — probably  sometime  next 
week — conceivably  could  put  an  end  to  fat 
paymenta.  At  least  some  Senators  whose  votes 
helped  repel  a  payment-celling  thnut  last 
summer  are  reconsidering  their  previous 
stand  out  of  concern  over  mounting  public 
resentment  of  farm-program  costs. 

But  even  if  the  celling  forces  loses  by  a 
narrow  margin,  which  seems  more  likely,  the 
Senate  fight  at  least  could  prove  to  be  the  last 
battle  won  by  defenders  of  hefty  Individual 
payments.  These  range  from  $16,000  to  over 
$1  million  a  year  for  more  than  16,000  farm 
operators — many  of  them  corporations — out 
of  the  2.3  million  getting  Federal  checks. 

The  Capitol  Hill  debate  on  payment  limita- 
tions already  has  registered  an  Impact  on 
Agriculture  Department  policymakers. 

Since  the  Nixon  Administration  took  ofllce. 
department  Republicans  have  acknowledged 
the  need  for  farm  program  reforms  that, 
among  other  things,  would  scale  down  Fed- 
eral support  for  better-off  farmers  and  direct 
more  assistance  to  low-income  rural  resi- 
dents. Until  recently,  department  considera- 
tion of  the  legislative  changes  needed  to  ac. 
compllsh  this  has  been  leisurely,  with  solid 
proposals  not  envisioned  until  late  this  vear 
or  early  next. 

PACKAGE    likely    BT    AUGUST 

However,  the  department  was  Jarred  by  last 
month's  226-to-l42  House  vote  In  favor  of  a 
Republican  appropriations  bill  amendment 
that  would  limit  to  $20,000  the  total  Federal 
payments  any  single  farm  operator  could 
receive  under  the  cotton,  wheat  and  feed- 
graln  programs.  Following  a  meeting  earlier 
this  month  with  Agriculture  Secretary 
Hardin  and  President  Nixon.  House  Minority 
leader  Gerald  Ftord  said  the  department's 
reform  package  is  likely  to  be  ready  by 
August. 

(Secretary  Hardin,  however,  says  only  that 
the  department  Is  seeking  "a  consensus"  of 
Congressional  and  farm  opinions  "in  the  fall 
months.") 

Department  economists  don't  believe  the 
$20,000  limit  would  affect  enough  wheat  or 
feed-grain  growers  to  have  any  significant  ef- 
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feet  on  the  operation  of  those  programs.  The 
opposite  is  true  in  the  case  of  cotton,  how- 
ever, making  Federal  aid  to  fiber  producers 
actuaUy  what  the  payment-ceiling  fuss  is  all 
about. 

To  a  certain  extent,  cotton-program  bene- 
fita  reflect  the  power  cotton-state  Southern- 
ers have  wielded  from  their  key  Congres- 
sional committee  chairmanships  since  New 
Deal  days.  Crop  economics  also  have  encour- 
aged far  larger  production  units  In  cotton 
growing  than  In  wheat  or  feed  grains. 

As  a  result,  Federal  payments  in  excess  of 
$20,000  went  to  only  1.8%  (or  some  7,000) ,  of 
the  growers  In  the  cotton  program  last  year, 
but  these  accounted  for  more  than  30':'^.  of 
the  $784  million  in  direct  payments  under 
the  program  in  1968.  This  year,  cotton  pro- 
gram payments  are  expected  to  total  $826 
million. 

takget  for  urban-oriented  senators 
This  program  thus  Is  a  tempting  target  for 
urban-oriented  Senators  who  associate  cotton 
plantations  and  their  Capitol  Hill  defenders 
with  opposition  to  civil  rights,  expanded  Fed- 
eral food  programs  and  other  social  reforms. 
(One  Southern  defense  tactic  almost  cer- 
tainly will  be  to  hold  President  Nixon's  pro- 
posal for  massive  food-stamp  expansion  as 
hostage  while  the  payment  limitation  danger 
continues. ) 

Critics  of  the  cotton  program  argue  that  It 
is  a  costly  way  of  keeping  marginal  growers, 
ginners  and  handlers  in  business  in  states 
like  Georgia  and  North  Carolina.  Without 
Federal  subsidies  and  acreage  quotas,  they 
say,  production  would  quickly  concentrate 
in  areas  of  higher  quality  and  efficiency  like 
the  Delta  and  California's  San  Joaquin 
Valley. 

"The  cotton  structure  is  rickety  and  over- 
subsidized,"  agrees  one  cotton  lobbyist  here. 
"But  the  Southeastern  ginners  Just  don't 
want  to  g;lve  up  even  if  they're  100  years  out 
of  date." 

One  obstacle  to  a  payment  celling  is  a 
"snap-back"  provision  that  requires  the  Ag- 
riculture Department  to  guarantee  program 
participants  6B%  ot  parity  for  their  cotton 
should  a  payment  celling  be  Imposed.  The 
effect  of  this.  Secretary  Hardin  has  stated, 
would  be  to  Jump  the  Government  crop  loan 
rate  by  over  60%  (this,  in  effect,  would  be 
the  Government  purchase  price  because  most 
growers  would  surrender  their  crops  Instead 
of  repaying  the  loans);  stimulate  an  addi- 
tional two  million  bales  of  unneeded  flberr 
and  end  up  costing  Uncle  Sam  about  $160 
million  more  than  the  program  benefits  vnil 
total  this  year. 

Congress  could  repeal  the  snap-back  of 
course,  providing  ita  agriculture  committees, 
both  Southern  controlled,  would  permit  such 
a  step.  Nevertheless,  the  department  still 
would  be  left  with  the  admlnlstraUve  head- 
ache of  preventing  farm  spllt-ups  to  avoid  u 
pajrment  limitation. 

"Many  such  (ownership)  changes  are  con- 
stantly occurring  and  are  entirely  legal."  Sec- 
retary  Hardin  has  testified,  adding  the  esti- 
mate that  "i>erhap6  as  much  as  70';  to  85', 
of  the  potential  cotton  acreage  affected  by 
the  $20,000  limit  would  be  able  to  maintain 
its  eligibility  for  full  payment."  For  example, 
family  members  who  now  operate  pooled 
land  as  a  single  cotton  unit  could  redivlde 
It  into  smaller  tracte.  each  eligible  for  a 
payment  under  $20,000. 

John  A.  Schnittker.  who  as  Under  Secre- 
tory of  Agriculture  in  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration worked  within  the  department 
for  payment  ceilings,  contends  that  the  ap- 
propriation bill  could  be  worded  to  give  the 
department  Important  tools  for  making  a 
celling  work.  Senate  insiders  doubt  whether 
such  provisions  could  be  established  as  "ger- 
mane" to  an  appropriation  bill,  however. 

If  Senate  opposition  to  big  payments  sud- 
denly mushrooms,  as  it  did  In  the  House, 
more  than  likely  It  wlU  reflect  a  general  tm- 
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VfttkAM  with  farm-piofnn  eo«tR.  nOttr 
tbmn  •  oanfnUy  wvlcbcd  aAiUyala  o<  bow 
MlllnCi  would  work. 

I^««  ymt.  wlMB  SuL  JdkB  wmiua*  (R, 
Del.)  nuMle  bU  perennial  appeal  for  a  ^^^i"^ 
Ute  Tote  waa  a  ■olid  47  to  35  acainat.  Now, 
mxam  allppage  In  tlM  oppoaltlon  alraaity  la 
•Tfclant.  Democratic  freabman  Sen.  Htigbea 
ct  Iowa,  for  azample,  aayB  bell  vote  for  pay- 
ment Umlta;  kwt  year,  hla  Republican  pred- 
■ceaaor  Boorke  Rlckenlooper  voted  ac»ln*t. 

And  Sen.  Dodd  (D..  Conn.)  liMUeataa  be'a 
awttchlng  from  "no"  to  "yea,"  aaaartlnc  tbat 
"tbe  time  baa  come  when  we  muat  find  a 
better  method  than  Ooremovent  aubaldlea  to 
acbleve  flnanclal  atabUlty  for  our  fanners." 

Slcnlfleantly,  too.  Sen.  Uondaie  (D., 
Minn),  flrmly  agalnat  a  celling  last  year,  now 
la  sltUns  OQ  tbe  fence — largely  becauae  of 
adverse  home-state  reaction  to  his  1908  vote. 
Anotber  fence-sitter  is  Sen.  Brooke.  An  aide  to 
tbe  Maaaachusetts  Republican  worries  tbat 
oppoattlon  political  ads  in  1973  might  say 
bia  boas  "voted  with  the  fat  cats  of  cotton 
on  a  consumer  Issue." 


CHARLES  EVERS 


HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 


JN  THE  HOT7SK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

raesdoy.  June  17.  1§4$ 

Vi.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  re- 
cently appeared  In  the  June  14  edition 
of  the  New  Yorker  magazine,  the  re- 
marks Off  Mr.  Charles  Evers  who  dls- 
ciwed  his  recent  rlctory  In  the  mayor- 
alty race  in  the  town  of  Fayette,  Miss. 
I  fed  that  Mr.  Erers'  remarks  speak 
for  themselves  and  I  urge  my  colleagxies 
to  read  them. 
The  article  follows: 

Noras  skb  Commsmt 
Xjate  last  month.  Charles  Evers  came  to 
Mew  Tork  and  made  a  speech.  Hr.  Evers  is 
tbe  man  who.  on  the  seventh  of  July,  will 
become  the  flrirt  black  mayor  of  the  town  of 
Payette,  Mlssliwlppi.  He  made  his  speech  at 
a  party  given  for  him  by  some  friends  of 
otirs,  Arthur  and  Marian  Logan,  and  listen- 
ing to  it  gave  us  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  BCr. 
Evers  did  not  prepare  his  remarks.  He  did 
not  have  to.  We  think  what  he  said  la  the 
best  speech  we  have  ever  beard  by  anyone 
running  for  or  elected  to  tbe  offlce  of  mayor. 
Mr.  Evers  said: 

"All  of  us  have  won  a  victory  In  Mlssls- 
alppl.  All  the  poor  blacks,  and  all  the  con- 
cerned, scared  whites.  I'm  not  going  to  be- 
Uttle  the  whites,  because  they  need  help, 
just  as  we  need  help.  What  ever  we  have 
done  was  made  possible  by  men  like  Ued- 
gar,  John,  Dr.  King,  and  Bobby.  Their  lives 
made  it  possible  not  for  Charles  Evers  to  get 
elected  but  for  all  Americans  in  the  state  of 
Mississippi  to  have  tbe  right  to  go  to  tbe 
polls.  They  wanted  to  end  hate  and  destruc- 
tion In  our  country.  This  past  Txiesday,  part 
of  their  hope  became  a  reality.  Others  came 
and  helped  us,  too.  John  Lewis  came,  and 
he'd  Just  got  married.  Paul  O'Dwyer  came 
all  the  way  from  New  Tork  Just  to  be  there. 
And  many  others  helped  us  with  their  work 
and  their  prayers.  This  Is  not  a  eelebratioa 
for  Charles  Evers  but  for  all  of  us — tbe  less- 
er-known and  the  better-known.  I  did  noth- 
ing special.  I  don't  deserve  a  pat  on  the 
back.  It's  my  duty  to  do  It.  Everyone  did  It- 
doctors,  mothara.  fathera,  pool  sharks,  and 
cabdrlvers.  I  pray  evary  day  tbat  I  nsrer 
become  anyttUng  special.  We've  also  got  to 
mention  Ooremor  SockefeDer.  Hi's  one  at 
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ths  few  whites  who  over  the  years  has  done 
something  for  tba  poor  folka.  Wa  know  that 
whatever  bappena  In  Mississippi  affects  the 
people  in  New  Tork,  and  that  wbaterer  bsp- 
pens  in  New  Tork  affects  tbe  people  In  MIs- 
staslppl.  We're  all  God's  children.  He  brought 
ua  aU  here.  And  those  of  us  who  are  mors 
affluent  have  something  special  to  do.  I 
don't  mean  betztg  braggadocloa.  But  Ha 
equipped  us  to  go  out  apd  brtp  our  brothers. 
We're  going  to  show  the  whites  down  there— 
the  whites  who  have  done  so  much  to  hurt 
ua — that  it^  so  easy  to  do  good.  We're  going 
to  say  to  all  the  blacks:  Don't  get  mad.  get 
smart.  Don't  shoot  your  brother,  and  don't 
bomb  him.  Just  vote  him  out  of  offlce.  Be- 
cause the  right  will  prevail.  All  tbe  mean 
folks  in  this  country  will  someday  be  gone. 
And  then  the  country  will  belong  to  the 
good  folks. 

"Tou   can't   blame    the   kids   for   what   is 
happening   in   this   country,   and   you   can't 
blame  the  blacks.  It  is  the  system  which  has 
kept  iM  In  the  comer.  But  the  black  mayor 
and  the  black  aldermen  of  Payette  are  going 
to  behave  the  same  to  everyone:  young,  in- 
between,  old;  black,  wtute:  rich.  poor.  We're 
going  to  prove  this  to  white  America.  When 
you  whites  come  to  Payette,  youll  be  able 
to  drive  there.  And  if  you  speed,  well  charge 
you   the  same  amount  we  charge   anyone. 
White  and  black,  in  our  time,  will  pay  the 
same  cost  of  speeding — a  dollar  a  mile  per 
hour.  Now,  the  mayor  gets  his  salary  from 
trafflc   fines.   And   when   3rou  win,   I   lose.   I 
hope  they  put  me  out  of  business.  When  you 
get  arrested  in  Payette,  you're  not  going  to 
be  abused.  No  poUceman  is  going  to  strike 
anyone.   If    I    ever   hear   of    any    policeman 
hitUng  any  man,  he  will  be  fired  in  a  mo- 
ment. We  are  not  going  to  tolerate  any  bru- 
taUty.  We  need  Industry  in  Payette.  We  got 
no  Jobs  down  there.  We're  seventy-five  per 
cent  of   the   population  of   that  town,  and 
sixty-five  per  cent  of  us  blacks  are  on  wel- 
fare. Twenty  per  cent  of  us  are  unemployed. 
The  average  level  of  education  la  less  than 
the  fifth  grade.  The  average  Income  Is  under 
a   thousand   dollars.   There   is   not  a   single 
playground  or  swimming  pool  in  town.  It's 
not  Just  tbe  black  folks  who  don't  have  these 
things.  Nobody  does.  There  are  shack  houses 
and  no  sewers.  This  is  what  white  America 
has  done   to  us.  But  we  twelve  blacks  are 
going    to    make    it    better    for    blacks    and 
whites.  My  dad  always  said,  'Don't  ever  de- 
stroy anything  or  anybody.'  So  we're  aU  going 
to  live  and  struggle  together  to  make  it  a 
decent  town.  There  are  thirty-nine  million 
poor  folks  in  this  country,  and  we  blacks  are 
only  twenty- two  million.  That  means  there 
are  a  lot  of  poor  Bfezicans.  poor  Indians, 
poor  Puerto  Rlcans.  and  poor  whites — mil- 
lions of  all  of  us.  That's  why  we're  going  to 
be  mayor  and  aldermen  for  all  our  dtlsens. 
On  July  the  seventh,  we  take  offlce.  On  July 
the  eighth,  we  are  going  to  enact  a  law  that 
will  read  something  like  this:  'Anyone  found 
carrying  a  gun  In  this  town  will  be  sent  to 
Jail  for  six  months.'  There  ain't  nobody  going 
to  practice  violence  in  our  town.  Tben  we'll 
issue  an  order  saying  that  there  will  be  no 
more  discrimination  in  this  town.  And  any 
contractor       or      shopkeeper — anyone — who 
doesn't   comply   is   going   to   be   prosecuted. 
Our  schools  will  be  open  to  everybody.  There 
will   be  one  school  system,  and  that's  all. 
Maybe  what  we  do  In  Mississippi  will  help 
our  black  brothers  and  our  white  brothers 
all  over  the  country.  I'm  only  here  to  say: 
Let's  help  ourselves.  Let's  not  cast  anybody 
off.  and  let's  not  hate  anybody.  I'm  not  even 
going  to  hate  that  old  chief  of  police,  whom 
I'm  going  to  fire  on  July  tbe  eighth. 

"It  can  be  done.  It's  got  to  b«  done.  We 
got  no  choice.  Please,  any  of  you  here  who 
are  sitting  on  the  fence,  get  down  off  it  on 
the  right  aide.  Thank  you  so  much.  Come 
visit  us  in  Payette.  Have  no  fear." 
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C'HHJ>RKN  VICTIMIZED  BY 
PREJUDICE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOmsXANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESBNTATTVBS 

Tuesday,  June  17.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  news 
that  another  successful  educator  has 
been  attacked,  resulting  In  his  resigna- 
tion, because  he  dared  to  speak  the 
truth — unpopular  and  politically  unac- 
ceptable— is  but  another  of  the  tragic 
signs  of  our  times. 

Since  when  does  reeognltl<ai  of  the 
simple  fact  that  human  beings  are  dif- 
ferent from  one  another  imply  a  scale 
of  inferiority  and  superiority? 

Educators  recognize  that  children  are 
different — that  different  techniques 
should  be  used  In  teaching  different  chil- 
dren, so  that  they  can  all  achieve  the 
maximum  benefits.  We  do  an  unpcu'don- 
able  disservice  to  our  children  when, 
bowing  before  the  false  god  of  egali- 
tarlanlsm  ad  absurdium.  we  refuse  to 
acknowledge  this  truth,  insist  that  all 
children  be  treated  as  if  cast  in  the  same 
mold,  and  hence  deny  all  of  our  children 
tlie  benefit  of  honest  education. 

I  Insert  as  part  of  my  remarks  a  news 
item  from  a  recent  New  York  Times: 
School   Ams   Qvrrs   San   Jvan  Post — View 
ON   Necso  Intelligence  Sparks  a  Bttter 
DisPTrrx 

(By  Henry  Raymont) 
San  Juan.  P.R.,  June  5. — Herbert  E.  War- 
fel.  a  ee-year-old  aoologUt.  has  resigned  as 
superintendent  of  Puerto  Rloo's  largest  pri- 
vate elementary  school  amid  scathing  de- 
nunciations of  his  views  on  race. 

The  resignation,  and  its  immediate  ac- 
ceptance, was  announced  this  morning  by 
the  board  of  trustee  of  the  Caribbean  Con- 
solidated Schools,  which  operates  three  Exig- 
llsh- language  schools  In  the  San  Juan  area 
with  more  than  850  pupils. 

The  action  followed  bitter  criticism  by 
educators  and  civic  leaders  here  of  a  speech 
by  Mr.  Warfel  in  which  he  linked  violence 
on  American  university  campuses  to  "heredi- 
tary inferiority  "  of  Negro  students.  He  also 
denounced  demands  for  Afro- American  stud- 
ies as  "a  bunch  of  hogwash,  if  I  ever  heard 
It." 

Mr.  Warfel's  speech,  which  he  made  Tues- 
day night  at  a  Rotary  Club  dinner.  waS  fea- 
tured on  the  front  page  of  Tbe  San  ^uan 
Star  yesterday.  | 

The  educator,  who  taught  at  the  Unlversi- 
tlea  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hamnshire 
before  lie  came  here  more  ttian  10  yeaii^  *go, 
promptly  acquired  uncomfortable  ptomi- 
nence  for  his  harsh  words  among  P)ierto 
Rlcans  who  are  particularly  proud  Bf  their 
long  record  <a  racial  assimilation  and  luntty. 
"That  was  shocking,"  said  Abraham  Diaz 
Oonsales,  chanceUor  of  tbe  University  of 
Puerto  Rico's  Rio  Pledras  campus,  In  an  In- 
terview today.  "We  lukve  enough  problems 
here  without  injecting  the  race  issue.  What 
is  especially  sad  U  that  a  man  with  such 
archaic  views  has  headed  two  of  our  best 
private  schools  in  recent  years." 

CHANCELLOK   a  SSOCKB) 

Mr.  Warfel,  who  was  bom  in  Indiana  and 
studied  zoology  at  Cornell  University,  took 
charge  of  Caribbean  Consolidated  Schools 
three  years  ago.  Befocv  that  he  was  bead- 
master  o<  St^  John's  Sehooi  la  Sonttuce,  a 
realdcBtlal  suburb  of  Ban  Joan. 
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In  a  statsnent  last  night  accompanying 
bis  reslgnatloa,  Mr.  Warfel  defended  his 
record  as  a  school  administrator  here,  assert- 
ing be  had  never  discriminated  against  any 
student,  "irrespective  of  the  color  of  his 
skin." 

He  said  that  his  speech  before  the  Rotary 
Club,  of  which  he  is  secretary,  had  been 
based  on  "scientific  data." 

In  support  of  Ills  contention  that  Negro 
students  displayed  "inferior  native  intelli- 
gence" be  cited  a  report  issued  earlier  this 
year  by  Dr.  Arthur  R.  Jensen.  educaUonal 
psychologist  of  the  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley,  and  an  unidentified  paper  given 
in  1946  before  the  American  Mammal  Society. 
In  his  report.  Dr.  Jansen  theorized  that 
measured  mental  differences  between  racial 
and  ethnic  groups  were  rooted  in  inborn 
genetic  differences.  He  said  that  evidence  In- 
dicated that  children  from  Negro  and  other 
disadvantaged  groups  did  poorly  in  "cogni- 
tive" learning — the  ability  to  reason  ab- 
stractly— while  they  did  well  in  "associa- 
tive" learning,  which  involves  rote  learning 
and  memory. 

Dr.  Jensen's  findings  were  challenged  by. 
among  others,  the  ix>licy-making  body  of  the 
Society  for  the  Psychological  Study  of  Social 
Issues. 

In  denouncing  demands  by  black  milltante 
on  numerous  campuses  for  African  studies. 
Mr.  Warfel  asked  in  the  speech:  "Name  me 
one  significant  thing  that  Africa  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  history  of  the  world?" 

If  society  were  truly  interested  in  improv- 
ing educational  opportunities  for  black  stu- 
dents, he  asserted,  "we  could  help  these  peo- 
ple to  progress  by  recognizing  whatever  dif- 
ferences there  are  and  plan  our  work 
accordingly." 

Pew  Puerto  Rican  educators  seemed  to 
stiare  Mr.  Warfel's  premises.  The  outcry 
against  his  remarks  was  so  Indignant  that  he 
was  forced  last  night  to  disconnect  his  pri- 
vate phone  as  well  as  to  submit  his  resig- 
nation. 
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will  be  those  who  bear  the  major  portion 
of  the  cost;  nrjnely,  the  airline  passen- 
ger, the  air  shipper,  the  private  aircraft 
owner  and,  of  course,  the  airline.  More- 
over, the  Federal  contribution  would  be 
supplemented  by  that  of  State  and  local 
governments  on  a  50-50  matching  basis. 
In  conclusion,  this  message  presents  a 
reasoned  proposal  based  upon  sound  fis- 
cal principles  with  a  view  towards  the 
solution  of  a  truly  national  problem.  For 
these  reasons,  I  urge  its  early  considera- 
tion by  the  Congress. 
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DO  WE  OBEY  ONLY  THE 
LAWS  WE  LIKE 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 


OF  TnGIMIA 


A  LIGHT  GOES  OUT 


THE  CRISIS  IN  AIR  TRANSPOR- 
TATION 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or  ASXZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nV'ES 

Monday,  June  16,  1969 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  coun- 
try faces  a  crisis  In  air  transportation. 
Air  trafflc  congestion,  already  a  critical 
problem  In  large  metropolitan  areas,  be- 
comes more  pervasive  each  year.  Only  by 
taking  affirmative  action  today  can  we 
avert  the  severe  dislocation  of  air  trans- 
portation services  In  Uie  future. 

The  President  has-^tecognized  that  the 
problem  of  air  transportation  cannot  be 
viewed  in  isolation,  but  must  be  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  our  total  economic 
and  social  structure.  The  location  and 
expansion  ol  air  transportation  facilities 
has  a  profound  effect  upon  metropolitan 
growth,  business  activity,  the  labor  sup- 
ply and  other  environmental  factors. 
Its  far-reaching  importance  must  be  rec- 
ognized ii.  any  long  range  consideration 
of  the  air  transportation  problem. 

Most  importantly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  proposal  recognizes  that  no 
longer  can  we  urge  the  solution  to  our 
various  national  problems  by  the  expend- 
iture of  public  funds  without  consider- 
ing, as  well,  the  source  of  the  applicable 
public  revenues.  Under  this  proposal, 
those  who  will  benefit  most  from  the  plan 
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HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JESSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  17.  1969 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
many  of  us  in  New  Jersey  lost  a  friend, 
a  respected  and  wise  counselor,  and  an 
inspiration  to  all  those  she  touched,  the 
late  Martha  Belle  Williams,  of  Mont- 
clair. 

Through  her  own  determined  efforts 
to  achieve  and  excel,  she  belongs  in  the 
i-anks  of  those  who  have  set  milestones 
along  the  path  of  Negro  advancement. 
Only  a  short  year  ago  I  was  privileged 
and  honored  to  sponsor  her  for  admis- 
sion to  the  bar  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.  Mrs.  Williams  will  be  missed,  but 
her  memory  will  certainly  endure.  I  join 
her  many  friends  and  admirers  in 
mourning  her  passing. 

An  article  from  the  Montclair  Times 
follows: 

A  Ucht  Goes  Out— Maetha  Belle  Wh-liam.s 
A  light  of  kindness,  of  radiance,  of  sweet- 
ness, of  ability,  of  love  went  out  in  this  com- 
munity last  week  with  the  passing  of  Mrs. 
Martha  Belle  Williams,  the  wife  of  Joseph  J. 
Williams,  senior  attorney  of  the  Montclair 
Offlce  of  the  Essex  County  Legal  Services  and 
a  former  president  of  the  Toung  Women's 
Christian  Association  here. 

Twenty  years  ago  Mrs.  Williams  reached 
2  historic  milestones  at  about  the  same  time: 
she  was  elected  as  the  youngest  president  of 
a  "i-TVCA  m  the  United  States  and  she  in 
company  with  another  woman  were  admitted 
as  the  first  Negro  women  to  practice  law  in 
New  Jersey. 

At  that  time  Mrs.  Williams  reflected  great 
credit  upon  and  served  .is  an  inspirational 
hope  for  other  members  of  the  Negro  race. 
Today,  with  Mrs.  Williams  dead  at  the  too 
yoimg  age  of  46.  it  Is  correct  to  say  that  she 
reflected  great  credit  upon  and  the  memory 
of  her  accomplishments  ser\-es  as  an  inspira- 
tional hope  for  other  young  people  of  good 
faith,  no  matter  what  their  race  or  creed. 

Mrs.  Williams  not  only  will  be  sorely  missed 
by  the  poor  people  of  this  community,  to 
whom  she  offered  untold  hours  of  cheerful 
counsel  and  advice  no  matter  how  serious 
the  problems,  but  her  ability  to  bring  sun- 
shine into  any  room  merely  by  crossing  the 
threshold  will  make  all  in  Montclair  spirit- 
ually the  poorer. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  Martha  Belle 
Williams  was  the  God-given  one  of  love  for 
her  fellow-man.  It  provided  her  with  the  op- 
portunity of  helping  others.  There  is  a  great 
need  for  others  to  emulate  Mrs.  Williams,  and 
she,  herself,  would  "vant  no  further  memorial 
than  to  Inspire  others  to  do  their  part  to 
make  the  world  a  better  place  to  live  to  which 
Martha  Belle  Williams  devoted  herself  so  con- 
scientiously ;ind  successfully. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  17.  1969 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  Mr.  Floyd  Robertson, 
assistant  to  the  general  director,  National 
Association  of  Evangelicals,  called  my  at- 
tention to  an  editorial  in  the  Jime  issue 
of  Eternity  magazine,  concerning  prayer 
in  the  public  schools  in  Connellsville,  Pa., 
as  well  as  a  letter  to  the  editor  Mr.  Rob- 
ertson had  written  in  response  to  tliat 
editorial. 

As  I  am  in  accord  with  Mr.  Robertson, 
and  believe  his  comments  should  be  of 
interest  to  all  who  share  my  conviction 
that  the  Supreme  Court  erred  in  its  deci- 
sion concerning  prayer  in  public  schools. 
I  insert  the  full  text,  both  of  the  editorial 
and  Mr.  Robertson's  letter,  following  my 
remarks,  in  the  Record. 

I  am  still  hopeful,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  day  may  come  when  the  will  of  the 
majority  of  this  House  will  be  worked, 
and  that  the  constitutional  amendment 
I  have  sponsored  jointly  with  many  of 
my  colleagues,  will  restore  the  right  to 
our  schools  and  institutions  to  make  ref- 
erence to  God  and  to  read  from  the 
Holy  Bible  in  the  schools  across  the 
Nation. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
Do  We  Obey  Only  the  Laws  We  Like? 

(By  Ployd  Robertson) 
Prayer   and   Bible   reading  in   the   public 
.schools  is  still  an  emotional  issue.  And  un- 
derstandably so. 

In  a  day  when  crime  rates  are  soaring, 
when  families  are  disintegrating,  when  four 
letter  words  are  commonplace  In  public  and 
when  immorality  is  increasingly  acceptable. 
it  makes  sense  to  inject  a  little  religion  into 
society. 

Yet  several  things  disturb  us. 
One  is  that  some  Christian  people  are  tak- 
ing the  law  Into  their  own  hands  and  putting 
Bible  reading  and  prayer  back  into  tbe  cur- 
riculum in  open  defiance  of  the  Supremo 
Court. 

Up  to  50',  of  public  schools  in  the  Sotith 
still  have  prayer  in  the  schoolrooms.  And 
the  same  is  true  about  some  areas  of  the 
North. 

Take  Connellsville.  Pa.,  for  instance.  Prayer 
is  compulsorj-  there  now,  no  matter  what  the 
Supreme  Court  said.  In  fact,  the  Lord's  Pray- 
er and  ten  verses  of  Scripture  are  required 
each  day.  the  same  rite  which  was  declared 
unconstitutional  by  the  UJ3.  Supreme  Cotiri 
In  1963. 

How  can  Christian  people,  who  are  con- 
stantly bewailing  the  breakdown  of  law  and 
order  in  society,  disregard  the  highest  court 
in  the  United  States?  Even  if  we  disagree, 
does  that  give  us  the  prerogative  to  disobey? 
Do  we  "render  unto  Caesar"  only  when  we 
agree  with  Caesar? 

If  so,  we  could  ask  with  Christ,  "What  do 
ye  more  than  others?  Do  not  even  the  SDS 
members  the  same?" 

Frankly,  we  don't  see  much  difference  be- 
tween the  fine  folk  in  Connellsville  and  the 
bearded  ylppies  in  Chicago  last  August.  They 
were  both  taking  the  law  into  their  own 
hands  in  behalf  of  a  cause  they  were  c(m- 
vlnced  was  rl^t. 

What  is  the  Christian  answer  to  this  prob- 
lem, then? 

Well,  for  one  thing,  we  should  have  learned 
by   this   time   that  we   can't   Christianize  a 
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nation  by  a  rlto.  Th«  Kmperor  Oon«Untln«, 
who  b»pUaMl  bis  aoldlm  en  maam  In  a  rtvar. 
•hould  bar*  taught  ua  a  leaaon.  And  a  BlbU 
TH-w  a  day  will  not  k«ep  immorality  away. 
Indeed.  It  U  pnelMly  cueb  a  tuiar-ooatlnc 
of  rellcloalty  that  many  yoving  people  are 
rebelUng  agalnat  today. 

Secondly,  Chrlatlana  still  need  to  have  a 
clear  undentandlng  of  what  the  Supreme 
Court'*  ruUng  Mid.  The  fact  U  that  children 
can  ttlll  pray  In  school  and  they  can  atUl 
read  their  Blblea.  A  teacher  can  read  her 
Bible  to  the  class  for  educational  purposes. 
What  the  Supreme  Court  outlawed  was 
sUte-controlled  religious  worship  and  re- 
quiring young  people  to  worship  In  a  way 
that  was  contrary  to  their  consciences. 

We  have  heard  supposedly  Intelligent  men 
say  that  children  can  no  longer  pray  In 
school  when  they  wish  or  that  the  Bible  is 
outlawed  In  the  classroom.  This  Is  not  true. 
Frankly,  we  think  that  Christian  young 
people  have  even  more  opportunity  to  wit- 
ness today  than  they  did  before.  When  the 
whole  class  was  forced  to  bow  in  prayer, 
what  did  It  mean  for  the  Christian  young- 
ster to  join  In?  Today  those  who  name  the 
luune  of  •eiu'lst  can  have  a  dlstlncUve  wlt- 
nese  In  th»  classroom. 

Thirdly,  concerned  ChrUtlans  still  need 
to  approach  the  problems  positively.  Rather 
than  condemn  the  Supreme  Court,  we  need 
to  explore  fresh,  creative  ways  of  acquaint- 
ing today's  children  with  the  Bible.  And 
there  are  many  ways  that  this  can  be  done. 
We  would  endorse  the  book  Religion  Ooea 
to  St^iool  by  James  V.  Panoch  and  David  L. 
Barr.  which  shows  how  the  Bible  can  be 
brought  into  the  schools  on  a  legHlmate 
basis. 

We  would  also  encourage  churches  to  ex- 
plore opportunities  for  released  time  and 
after-school  programs  for  public  school  chil- 
dren In  their  areas.  In  many  places  the  doors 
are  wide  open  for  thU  sort  of  mlnutry,  but 
churches  refuse  (or  neglect)  to  engage  In  It. 
The  last  chapter  in  the  "prayer  and  Bible 
reading  in  the  schools"  Issue  has  not  yet 
been  written.  Many  states  are  grappling  with 
the  Intricacies  of   the  federal  ruling  in  an 


attempt  to  come  up  with  a  responsible  al- 
ternative. Perhaps,  sometime,  some  place, 
a  solution  will  be  found. 

But  we  should  never  expect  the  public 
school  to  do  the  Job  that  parents  and 
churches  must  do.  We've  been  passing  the 
buck  for  too  long. 

Commission  o«  CRAPLAOts, 
National  Association  or  EvANoaLicALS, 

Wmahtnffton.  D.C.  June  4, 1989. 
Mr.  RuasKU.  T.  HrxT, 
Editor,  Eternity, 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

DBAS  Sia:  Do  we  obey  only  the  laws  we 
like?  You  say,  "FranUy,  we  don't  see  much 
difference  between  the  fine  folk  in  Connells- 
vUle  (Pa.)  and  the  bearded  ylppies  in  Chi- 
cago last  August."  ThU  should  surprise  no 
one  who  read  your  editorial  in  the  June 
issue  of  Eternity,  but  the  reflection  U  on 
your  vision  and  understanding,  not  the  "fine 
folk  in  Connellsville." 

What  "law"  was  violated  when  the  people 
in  Connellsville  read  their  Bible  and  prayed 
in  the  public  school?  If  the  opinions  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Abraham  Llnooln,  the 
president  of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
and  a  host  of  other  constitutional  lawyers 
are  reliable,  a  Supreme  Court  decision  ap- 
plies to  the  case  at  issue  but  is  by  no  means 
the  law  of  the  land.  Some  politicians,  mis- 
guided clergymen,  magazine  editors  and  a 
few  Jurists  seem  to  think  the  Supreme  Court 
can  legislate  laws,  but  they  And  no  support 
for  this  In  the  Constitution. 

Plessy  V.  Ferguson  (separate  but  equal 
doctrine)  was  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  18941.  The  effect  of  that  decision  prevailed 
for  many  years  but  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Brown  out  in  Kansas  refused  to  accept  it 
as  the  law  of  the  land.  He  used  the  same 
principle  as  the  "fine  folk  In  Connellsville" 
are  employing  and  won  bis  point  from  an- 
other Supreme  Court  In  19M.  We  hope  the 
"fine  folk  in  Connellsville"  will  be  equally 
successful   with   a  new   Court  now  In   the 

making 

Tou  ridicule  the  "rite"  of  devotional  exer- 
cises (supported  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority)  and  opt  Instead  for  the  James  Pan- 


och and  David  Barr  amiroaeh,  whoM  book, 
like  your  editorial,  devotes  more  Bp«u«  to 
defending  the  Supreme  Coxirt  than  to  their 
announced  subject.  Panoch  and  Barr  admit 
that  according  to  the  Supreme  Court  rul- 
ing any  use  of  the  Bible  In  school  must  have 
a  primary  secular  purpose  and  effect  unsul- 
lied by  any  religious  objective.  This  deduces 
the  Bible  to  the  lowest  common  denomina- 
tor, along  with  the  Communist  Manifesto 
for  instances,  and  the  Christian  philosophy 
cannot  be  given  a  value  any  higher  than 
the  Marxist  doctrine.  A  teitcher  who  dares 
to  claim  superiority  for  Christianity  Is  apt 
to  be  attacked  by  the  vocal  minority  and 
compared  with  "the  bearded  ylppies  in  Chi- 
cago" for  violating  the  rules. 

"Secondly."  you  say,  "Christians  stUl  need 
to  have  a  clear  understanding  of  what  the 
Supreme  Court  ruling  said."  Shouldn't  this 
also  apply  to  editors?  If  children  may  (as 
you  indicated)  pray  whenever  they  wish  and 
the  Bible  has  not  been  outlawed,  then  why 
do  you  criticise  the  "fine  folk  in  Connells- 
ville"? They  are  only  reading  the  Bible  and 
praying  whenever  they  wish. 

Were  you  sincere  in  your  reference  to  the 
time  "when  the  whole  class  was  forced  to 
bow  in  prayer"?  If  so,  you  were  sincerely 
wrong.  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  said  in  the 
Schempp  decision:  "In  these  cases  we  have 
no  coercive  religious  exercise  aimed  at  mak- 
ing the  students  conform.  ...  If  it  (coer- 
cion) be  present,  it  has  not  been  shown." 
In  the  New  York  case  he  said:  "There  Is  no 
element  of  compulsion  or  coercion  in  New 
York's  regulation.  .  .  ." 

You  will  not  find  the  above  facts  in  Re- 
ligion Goes  to  School.  The  questions  they 
answer  are  the  ones  they  originate,  but 
Panoch  and  Barr  are  never  guilty  of  vicious 
and  unwarranted  attacks  on  Christians  for 
doing  what  "they  were  convinced  was  right," 
which  you  concede  is  the  proper  category  for 
"the  fine  folk  in  Connellsvlle."  Yet  you  do 
not  hesitate  to  compare  these  with  bearded 
ylppies  wlllXully  violating  known  laws  and 
openly  advocating  violence. 
Slncerelf, 

Flotd  Robebtson, 
Assistant  to  the  General  Director. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  O.  Latch. 
DJ).,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Be  kindly  affectioned  one  to  another 
with  brotherly  love;  in  honor  preferring 
one  another. — Romans  12:  10. 

Our  Heavenly  Father,  as  we  enter  the 
gate  of  another  day  may  It  be  in  the  faith 
that  we  are  working  for  Thee  and  with 
our  fellow  Representatives  on  behalf  of 
our  beloved  country. 

May  Thy  spirit  have  full  sway  in  our 
hearts  and  in  the  hearts  of  our  people. 
Let  discord  and  division  be  removed,  all 
dissension  and  discrimination  be  erased. 
Make  us  mindful  that  we  are  dependent 
upon  each  other,  that  we  need  each 
other  and  that  we  must  learn  to  live  to- 
gether on  these  shores.  Help  us  to  respect 
the  rights  of  others  and  help  others  to 
respect  our  rights. 

Above  all  remind  us  that  we  are  here 
only  for  a  little  while  and  one  day  will 
lay  down  our  tools  and  stand  before  Thee. 
At  that  time  may  we  be  unafraid  and  un- 
ashamed because  we  have  been  faithful 
in  our  stewardship. 

In  the  spirit  of  Christ  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Tlie  Journal   of   the   proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  messfge  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arlington,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.J.  Res.  783.  Joint  resolution  making 
further  continuing  appropriations  for  the 
flscal  year  1969,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  following  title,  in  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.J.  Res.  128.  Joint  resolution  to  extend  the 
time  for  the  making  of  a  final  report  by  the 
Commission  To  Study  Mortgage  Interest 
Rates 


ute  and  to   revise  and  extend  his   re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HATS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  de- 
lighted to  read  In  the  morning  press  that 
the  Republican  voters  of  New  York  fin- 
ally caught  up  with  the  mayor  of  New 
York  City.  I  could  have  told  them  a  lot 
about  it,  if  anybody  had  asked  me,  when 
he  was  down  here  in  the  House.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  Member  in  the  House 
In  the  21  years  that  I  have  been  here 
who  did  less  and  got  more  action  in  the 
press  than  he  did.  If  you  can  find  one 
single  thing  he  did  while  he  was  down 
here  worthy  of  merit,  I  would  like  to  have 
it  called  to  my  attention. 


MAYORALTY  RACE  IN  NEW  YORK 
CITY 

(Mr.  HAYS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 


THE  OUTLOOK  WAS  NOT 
BRILLIANT 

'Mr.  SYMINGTON  asked  arid  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sim- 
ply want,  as  an  ambulatory  member  of 
the  Democratic  baseball  team  tills  morn- 
ing, to  congratulate  the  Republicans  on 
their  victory  last  night,  and  the  fine  team 
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they  fielded.  WXlmkr  "VInkgar  Bend" 
MizELL  and  perhaps  eight  othen. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  prog- 
ress. Last  year  we  lost  by  a  score  of  17 
to  1.  This  year  we  lost  7  to  2.  We  have 
cut  them  down  to  size.  Even  Mr.  Mizell 
struck  out  only  five  batters,  leaving  open 
the  question  of  what  might  have  hap- 
pened had  he  faced  a  sixth.  I  would  like 
to  close  with  three  bits  of  advice  to  fu- 
ture Democratic  batsmen,  inasmuch  as 
through  trades  and  drafts  we  may  lose 
a  few. 

First,  on  the  fast  ball  I  suggest  that  if 
you  hear  the  ball  hit  the  glove,  it  is 
probably  fruitless  to  swing. 

Second,  in  handling  the  curve,  do  not 
be  alarmed  by  the  noise.  It  is  the  normal 
soimd  of  the  landing  gear  falling  into 
place. 

Finally,  if  you  have  been  standing 
there  for  60  seconds  and  you  have  not 
noticed  anything,  perhaps  you  should 
walk  with  dignity  back  to  the  dugout. 
You  are  out. 

Mr.  JOELBON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  would  like  to  tell  the 
gentleman  that  tradition  changes  very 
slowly  here.  The  Republican  congres- 
sional delegation  continues  to  win  ball 
games  and  the  Democratic  congressional 
delegation  continues  to  win  elections. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  It  is  a  consolatioa 


A  WISE  USE     OF  FUNDS 

(Mr.  HARVEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
never  held  the  position  that  money  is  the 
instant  cure  for  all  our  social  problems. 
In  the  complexity  and  the  variety  of  hu- 
man situations,  money  may  very  well  be 
a  hindrance  rather  tiian  a  help.  Very  of- 
ten the  resources  of  the  human  spirit 
play  an  infinitely  more  important  role 
in  solving  human  problems  than  do  the 
resources  of  the  Federal  Treasury. 

But  there  are  situations  when  a  given 
number  of  dollars  can  produce  a  fore- 
seeable result.  When  we  are  dealing  with 
problems  of  organization  and  restruc- 
tiulng  of  air  transportation  facilities, 
there  is  no  doubt  a  great  role  to  be  played 
by  increased  funds  wisely  used. 

The  President's  message  has  realized 
this  fundamental  truth.  The  increase  to 
$250  million  a  year  in  the  program  for 
construction  of  airway  facilities  and 
equipment  is  an  example  of  a  wise  pro- 
posal for  the  use  of  additional  funds. 
Equally  important  is  the  proposal  for  fi- 
nancing of  $5  billion  in  new  and  ex- 
panded airport  facilities  in  the  next  10 
years. 

Of  profound  importance  is  the  pro- 
posal that  there  be  established  a  revised 
and  expanded  schedule  of  taxes,  the  rev- 
enues from  wliich  would  be  placed  in  a 
designated  account  in  Treasury  to  be 
used  only  to  defray  costs  incurred  in  the 
airport  and  airway  program. 

Here,  as  in  so  many  of  the  admirable 
proposals  made  by  the  President,  we  see 
the  wise  and  beneficial  use  of  adequate 


fimds  for  social  Improvements.  I  applaud 
this  message  for  its  insight  into  the  prob- 
lems and  solutions  of  Uiis  complex,  diffi- 
cult, and  important  field. 


CODE  OP  ETHICS  NEEDED  FOR  ALL 
JUDGES,  INCLUDING  SUPREME 
COURT 

(Mr.  BENNETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  of  the  United  States,  the 
policy  and  administrative  arm  of  the 
Federal  judiciary,  has  adopted  a  code  of 
ethics  and  standards  of  conduct. 

This  code  of  ethics,  banning  outside 
fees  and  requiring  disclosure,  covers  all 
Federal  judges  except  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  Justices. 

I  am  introducing  today  a  bill  providing 
for  a  code  of  standards  for  all  Federal 
judges,  following  the  recommendations 
of  the  Judicial  Conference  and  requiring 
the  inclusion  of  Supreme  Court  Justices. 

The  legislation  prohibits  a  judge  ac- 
cepting compensation  of  any  kind,  whe- 
ther in  the  form  of  loans,  gifts,  gratui- 
ties, honorariums  or  otherwise,  for  serv- 
ices performed  except  that  provided  by 
law  for  the  performance  of  his  judicial 
duties.  However,  the  Judicial  Conference 
may,  on  application  from  a  judge,  deter- 
mine acceptance  of  compensation  for 
the  performance  of  services  other  than 
his  judicial  duties  if  those  services  are 
in  the  public  interest  and  will  not  inter- 
fere with  ills  judicial  duties.  Participa- 
tion in  a  Judicial  Conference  or  meeting 
would  be  an  example  of  this  exception. 

Judges  would  be  required  to  file  an- 
nual reports  of  their  investments  and 
other  assets  held  as  well  as  a  statement 
of  income  including  gifts  and  bequests, 
from  any  source,  identifying  the  source, 
and  a  statement  of  liabilities.  The  state- 
ments would  be  kept  on  file  with  the 
Judicial  Conference  and  could  be  avail- 
able for  public  disclosure  as  determined 
by  the  Judicial  Conference. 

There  is  a  $1,000  and/or  1-year  penalty 
attached  to  this  bill  for  violations  of  the 
act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  pat- 
terned after  the  resolution  adopted  re- 
cently by  the  Judicial  Conference.  I  be- 
lieve it  should  have  the  force  of  law  and 
should  apply  to  Supreme  Court  Justices 
as  well  as  other  Federal  judges  and  that 
is  the  purpose  of  my  introduction  of  the 
bill  today. 


DISPOSAL  OP  LEAD 

Mr.  PHTI.BIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  1647)  to  au- 
thorize the  release  of  100,000  short  tons 
of  lead  from  the  national  stockpile  and 
the  supplemental  stockpile. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  how  are  we  coming 
out  on  this  sale  of  lead?  Are  we  going 


to  make  any  money  out  of  It?  What  Is 
the  story? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Gov- 
ernment will  make  a  small  profit.  We 
paid  approximately  14.4  cents  a  poimd 
for  the  lead  originally,  and  the  current 
price  is  15  cents  per  pound  so  we  will 
probably  make  approximately  $1  million 
on  the  sale. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  do  I  under- 
stand lead  is  still  being  used  to  ballast 
ships? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  I  have  not  heard  that. 
Lead  is  urgently  needed  in  industry  at 
tills  time.  There  has  been  an  increased 
consumption  and  a  great  demand,  and 
there  has  been  a  somewhat  reduced  sup- 
ply of  lead  on  the  market. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  I  read  the  report  cor- 
rectly, lead  is  used  in  some  instances  to 
ballast  ships.  I  recall  that  after  World 
War  II,  Henry  Kaiser,  among  others, 
bought  surplus  freighters  and  in  some  in- 
stances recovered  enough  lead  that  had 
been  used  to  ballast  them  to  pay  for  the 
siiips.  I  hope  tills  lead  is  not  going  to 
be  used  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  To  be  candid  with  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  according  to  our 
evidence,  as  we  have  said  in  our  report, 
lead  has  been  transferred  in  the  past  to 
the  Navy  for  ballast  of  ships,  but  to  what 
extent  that  practice  continues  I  do  not 
know.  But  we  will  look  into  that  matter 
and  advise  the  gentleman  about  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  type  Navy  vessel  is 
lead  used  for  ballast? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  I  believe  that  will  be 
with  reference  to  some  classified  ves- 
sels, but  I  could  not  discuss  it  now.  That 
is  my  feeling  about  it.  I  will  advise  the 
gentleman  fully  about  it  after  I  make 
an  inquiry  and  get  full  information. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reservation 
of  objection. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  S.  1647 
would  authorize  the  disposal  of  100,000 
short  tons  of  lead  from  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile objective  for  lead  was  reduced  to  zero 
by  the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness 
in  June  1963;  consequently,  the  uncom- 
mitted inventory  of  1,171,000  short  tons 
of  lead  in  the  national  and  supplemental 
stockpiles  is  in  excess  of  defense  and 
strategic  stockpile  requirements. 

The  current  market  value  of  the  100.- 
000  short  tons  of  lead  is  approximately 
$30,000,000.  The  average  acquisition  cost 
of  the  lead  in  the  stockpile  was  14.4 
cents  per  pound  and  the  current  market 
price  is  15  cents  per  pound. 

The  current  shortage  of  lead  began  in 
mid- 1968.  The  lead  industry  was  affected 
by  strikes  during  the  second  half  of 
calendar  year  1967  and  early  into  calen- 
dar year  1968.  Supply  was  also  affected 
by  the  dock  strikes  at  east  and  gulf  ports 
which  lasted  until  early  1969.  Imports  of 
ores  for  consumption  dropped  from  144,- 
000  short  tons  in  1967  to  101,000  short 
tons  in  1968. 

The  demand  for  lead  increased  sub- 
stantially from  1967  to  1968.  In  1967  U.S. 
consumption  of  lead  totaled  1,260.000 
short  tons.  In  1968  consumption  amount- 
ed to  1.319.000  short  tons.  It  is  ap- 
parent that  this  increased  consumption 
is  continuing  in  1969.  Some  of  this  in- 
creased demand  was  attributed  to  the  re- 
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cent  Mirtrt  cold  winter  In  the  United 
States  with  Its  damaclnc  effect  on  auto- 
mobile and  storage  batteries  and  the 
cooaequent  need  tfir  replacement  bat- 
teries. Another  factor  has  been  the  ab- 
normally large  shipment  of  battery  re- 
placonents  for  operation  of  military 
vehicles  In  Vietnam. 

Representatives  of  Oovenunent  and 
Industry  testified  they  favored  enact- 
ment of  the  original  Senate  bill  which 
required  disposal  by  negotiation  or 
otherwise;  however,  they  opposed  the 
language  contained  in  S.  1647  as  re- 
ferred to  the  House,  which  required  dis- 
posal to  the  highest  responsible  bidder. 
These  representatives  Indicated  that 
dlspooal  of  lead  to  the  highest  respon- 
sible bidder  would  be  disruptive  to  the 
ordinary  marketing  of  this  material  be- 
cause It  may  upset  the  stable  price 
structure  of  the  material  in  the  market 
and  cause  a  market  decline  in  price:  the 
highest  bid  might  be  less  than  the  mar- 
ket prleei  It  might  upset  the  distribu- 
tion pattam  in  the  market  and  cause 
distribution  and  price  changes,  and  It 
eliminates  the  flexibility  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  would  have  in  Its 
method  of  sale. 

The  committee,  therefore,  in  amend- 
ing the  bill,  as  recommended  by  the 
General  Services  Administration  and 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness, 
modified  the  language  as  contained  in 
the  amended  bill,  to  more  clearly  de- 
fine the  manner  in  which  Gteneral 
Services  Administration  would  dispose 
of  materials  authorized  for  disposal  un- 
der this  bin.  General  Services  Admin- 
istration prefers  to.  and  does,  use  com- 
petitlve  bidding  procedures;  however, 
there  are  situations  in  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator should  have  the  authority 
to  use  other  methods  of  sale  if,  in  his 
Judgment,  sales  by  the  public  advertis- 
ing method  would  not  assure  the  protec- 
tion at  the  Uhlted  States  against  avoid- 
able loss,  or  protect  producers,  proces- 
sors, and  consumers  against  avoidable 
disruption  of  their  markets. 

The  subcommittee  and  the  full  com- 
mittee were  convinced  that  there  is  a 
severe  shortage  of  lead  in  the  domestic 
maricet  and  recommended  Immediate 
action  oa  this  bill,  as  amended.  In  order 
that  further  hardship  may  be  alleviated. 
In  view  of  these  urgent  needs.  I  re- 
spectfully urge  the  House  to  take 
prompt,  favorable  action  on  S.  1647. 

Mr.  ARSNDe.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  wish  to  ooncur  In 
the  remarks  made  by  my  distinguished 
eoDeague.  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Phxlbin).  who  handled 
this  matter  before  the  Stockpile  Sub- 
committee. 

Witnesses  idio  testified  before  the 
subcommittee  strongly  urged  that  this 
bill  be  acted  upon  as  soon  as  possible  In 
view  of  the  severe  shortage  of  lead  In  the 
current  domestic  market.  The  reasons 
for  this  shortage  have  been  adequately 
expressed  by  ow  distinguished  subcom- 
mittee chairman. 

This  bill  was  unanimously  approved  by 
the  suboommittee  and  referred  to  the 
full  committee.  The  full  committee.  In 
turn,  acted  favorably  upon  the  subcom- 
mittee recommendatkm  that  the  bill  be 
favorably  reported,  with  amendment. 


I  strongly  urge  the  House  to  take  fa- 
voraUe  action  on  8.  1647.  as  amended. 

Mr.  ^waker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bllV  as  follows: 
8.  1847 

Be  it  enmcted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congrest  assembled,  That  the  Ad- 
mlnlitrator  of  0«neraJ  Services  U  hereby  au- 
thorlaed  to  dlapoee  of.  for  sale  to  the  hlgheat 
reepooelble  bidder,  approximately  one  hun- 
dred thouaand  short  tona  of  lead  now  held 
In  the  national  stockpile  established  pur- 
suant to  the  Strategic  and  Critical  MaterlaU 
Stock  Pning  Act  (00  U.S.C.  B6-»8h)  and  the 
supplemental  stockplls  established  pursuant 
to  secUoo  104(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  IBM  (68 
Stat.  488.  as  amended  by  73  SUt.  807).  The 
disposals  authorlsd  by  this  section  may  be 
made  without  regard  to  the  provlslooa  of 
section  3  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Mate- 
rials Stock  Piling  Act:  Provided.  That  the 
time  and  method  of  disposition  shall  be  fixed 
with  due  regard  to  the  protection  of  the 
United  States  against  avoidable  loss  and  the 
protection  of  producers,  proceaaors,  and  con- 
sumers against  avoidable  disruption  of  their 
usual  markets. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike     everything     after     the     enacit,lng 
clause    and   substitute    the    following: 

"That  the  Administrator  of  Oeneral  Serv- 
ices Is  hereby  authorlBed  to  dispose  of  ap- 
proximately 100,000  short  tons  of  lead  now 
held  In  the  national  stockpile  established 
pursuant  to  the  Strategic  and  Critical  U»- 
terlals  Stock  Piling  Act  (50  U.S.C.  0S-8«h) 
and  the  supplemental  stockpile  estabUabad 
pursiiant  to  section  104(b)  of  the  Agrlmil- 
tural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1984.  68  Stat  456.  as  amended  by  73  Stat. 
807.  Such  disposition  may  be  made  without 
regard  to  the  requirements  of  section  3  of 
the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act:  Prxfvided.  That  the  time  and 
method  of  dlqwaltlon  shaU  be  fixed  with 
due  regard  to  the  protection  of  the  United 
States  against  avoidable  loaa  and  the  pro- 
tection of  producers,  proceaaors,  and  con- 
sumers against  avoidable  disruption  of  their 
usual  markets. 

"Skc.  a  (a)  Disposals  of  the  material  cov- 
ered by  this  Act  may  be  made  only  after 
publicly  advertising  for  bids,  except  as  pro- 
vided in  subeectlon  (b)  of  this  section  (w  as 
otherwise  authorised  by  law.  All  bids  may 
be  rejected  when  It  la  In  the  public  Interest 
to  do  so. 

"(b)  The  material  covered  by  this  Act  may 
be  disposed  of  without  advertising  for  bids 
If— 

"(1)  Hie  material  U  to  be  transferred  to 
an  agency  of  the  United  States; 

"(2)  The  Administrator  determines  that 
methods  of  disposal  other  than  by  advertis- 
ing are  necessary  to  protect  United  States 
against  available  loss  or  to  protect  producers, 
processors,  and  consumers  against  avoidable 
disruption  of  their  usual  markets:  or 

"(3)  Sales  are  to  be  made  pursuant  to  re- 
quests received  from  other  agencies  of  tlie 
United  States  in  furtherance  of  authorized 
program  objectives  of  such  agencies." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COBOIITTKE  ON 
BANKINO  AND  CDRRKNCT  TO 
MEET  TOMORROW  DURING  GEN- 
ERAL DEBATE 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  may  meet  tomor- 
row afternoon  while  the  House  Is  In  ses- 
sion during  general  debate  but  not  under 
the  5-minute  rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names : 


(Roll  No.  83] 

Alexander 

Oallacher 

Olaen 

Anderson,  ni. 

aialmo 

Ottlnger 

Anderson, 

Gray 

Patman 

Tenn. 

Hansen,  Idaho 

FoUock 

Ashbrook 

Hubert 

PoweU 

Ashley 

Jacobs 

RaUsback 

Bates 

ReUi.N.T. 

Brademas 

Klrwan 

Reuse 

Burton,  Utah 

Klucsimskl 

Roberts 

Carey 

Landgrebe 

Rosenthal 

CeUer 

McCarthy 

Scheuer 

Clark 

MoClure 

Stafford 

Cramer 

Mailllard 

Stephens 

Daddarto 

MUler,  Calif. 

Teague,  Calif . 

Denney 

MUler.  Ohio 

Teague,  Tex. 

Dom 

Morse 

Thompson,  N.J 

Dwyer 

Morton 

Tunney 

■d wards,  Ls. 

Nedst 

UdaU 

Foley 

OHara 

Wolff 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  376 
Members  have  answered  to  thdr  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  CIGARETTE 
SMOKING  ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  6543)  to  ex- 
tend public  health  protection  with  re- 
spect to  cigarette  smoking  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
West  Vh-glnla. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THS  ooifMrrrcK  or  thx  whou 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill.  Hit.  6543,  with 
Mr.  Brooks  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee rose  on  yesterday,  the  Clerk  had 
read  through  section  1.  ending  on  line 
4.  page  1  of  the  bill.  If  there  are  no 
amendments  to  this  section,  the  Clerk 
will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
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Sac.  a.  Public  Law  89-93  (16  U.S.C.  1331- 
1339)   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"decljUutiom  op  pouct 
"Sec.  a.  It  U  the  policy  of  the  Congress, 
and  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  to  establish 
a  comprehensive  Federal  program  to  deal 
with  cigarette  labeling  and  advertising 
with  respect  to  any  relationship  between 
smoking  and  health,  whereby — 

"(1)  the  public  may  be  adequately  In- 
formed that  cigarette  smoking  may  be  haz- 
ardous to  health  by  inclusion  of  a  warning 
to  that  effect  on  each  package  of  cigarettes; 
and 

"(2)  commerce  and  the  national  economy 
may  be  (A)  protected  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent consistent  with  this  declared  policy  and 
(B)  not  Impeded  by  diverse,  nonuniform,  and 
confusing  cigarette  labeling  and  advertising 
regulations  with  respect  to  any  relationship 
between  smoking  and  health. 

"SETiNrnoNS 
"Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act — 
"  ( 1 )  The  term  'cigarette'  means — 
"(A)  any  roll  of  tobacco  wrapped  in  paper 
or  In  any  substance  not  containing  tobacco, 
and 

"(B)  any  roll  of  tobacco  wrapped  in  any 
substance  containing  tobacco  which,  because 
of  its  appearance,  the  type  of  tobacco  used 
in  the  filler,  or  its  packaging  and  labeling.  Is 
likely  to  be  offered  to.  or  purchased  by.  con- 
sumers as  a  cigarette  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A). 

"(2)  The  term  'contunerce'  means  (A)  com- 
merce between  any  State,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  American 
Samoa,  Wake  Island,  Midway  Islands,  King- 
man Reef,  or  Johnston  Island  and  any  place 
outside  thereof;  (B)  commerce  between 
points  m  any  SUte,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands.  American  Samoa, 
Wake  Island.  Midway  Islands.  Kingman  Reef, 
or  Johnston  Island,  but  through  any  place 
outside  thereof;  or  (C)  conunerce  wholly 
within  the  District  of  Columbia.  Guam,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  American  Samoa.  Wake  Is- 
land. Midway  Islands.  Kingman  Reef,  or 
Johnston  Island. 

"(3)  The  term  'United  States',  when  used 
In  a  geographical  sense,  includes  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  American  Samoa,  Wake  Island, 
Midway  Islands.  Kingman  Reef,  and  Johns- 
ton Island. 

"(4)  The  term  'package'  means  a  pack,  box, 
carton,  or  container  of  any  kind  in  which 
cigarettes  are  offered  for  sale,  sold,  or  other- 
wise distributed  to  consiuners. 

"(5)  The  term  'person'  means  an  individ- 
ual, partnership,  corporation,  or  any  other 
business  or  legal  entity. 

"(8)  The  term  'sale  or  distribution'  In- 
cludes sampling  or  any  other  distribution  not. 
for  sale. 

"labeling 
"Sbc.  4.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son to  manufacture.  Import,  or  package  for 
sale  or  distribution  within  the  United  States 
any  cigarettes  the  package  of  which  fails  to 
bear  the  following  statement:  'Caution:  Cig- 
arette Smoking  May  Be  Hazardous  to  Your 
Health.'  Such  statement  shall  be  located  in 
a  conspicuous  place  on  every  cigarette  pack- 
age and  shall  appear  in  conspicuous  and  legi- 
ble type  in  contrast  by  typography,  layout,  or 
color  with  other  printed  matter  on  the 
package. 

"PEEEMPTION 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  No  statement  relating  to 
smoking  and  health,  other  than  the  state- 
ment required  by  section  4  of  this  Act,  shall 
be  required  on  any  cigarette  package. 

"(b)  No  statement  relating  to  smoking;  and 
health  shall  be  required  In  the  advertising 
of  any  cigarettes  the  packages  of  wlilch  are 


labeled  In  conformity  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

"(c)  Except  as  is  otherwise  provided  in 
subsections  (a)  and  (b),  nothing  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  limit,  restrict,  expand, 
or  otherwise  affect,  the  authority  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  with  respect  to  unfair 
or  deceptive  acts  or  practices  in  the  adver- 
tising of  cigarettes,  not  to  affirm  or  deny 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  holding  that 
It  has  the  authority  to  Issue  trade  regulation 
rules  or  to  require  an  affirmative  statement 
in  any  cigarette  advertisement. 

•'(d)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall  transmit  a  report  to 
the  Congress  not  later  than  eighteen  months 
after  the.  effective  date  of  this  Act,  and  an- 
nually thereafter,  concerning  (A)  current  in- 
formation on  the  health  consequences  of 
smoking  and  (B)  such  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  he  may  deem  appropriate. 

"(2)  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  shall 
transmit  a  report  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  eighteen  months  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act,  and  annually  thereafter,  con- 
cerning (A)  the  effectiveness  of  cigarette 
labeling,  (B)  current  practices  and  methods 
of  cigarette  advertising  and  promotion,  and 
(C)  such  recommendations  for  legislation 
as  it  may  deem  appropriate. 

"CRIMINAL   PENALTY 

"Ssc.  8.  Any  person  who  violates  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor and  shall  on  conviction  thereof  be 
subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000. 

"iNJtTNCTION   PROCEEDINGS 

"Sec.  7.  The  several  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  are  invested  with  Jurisdiction, 
for  cause  shown,  to  prevent  and  restrain 
violations  of  this  Act  upon  the  application 
of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
acting  through  the  several  United  States  at- 
torneys In  their  several  districts. 

"CIGARETTES    POR    EXPORT 

"Sec.  8.  Packages  of  cigarettes  manufac- 
tured, Imported,  or  packaged  (1)  for  export 
from  the  United  States  or  (2)  for  deUvery 
to  a  vessel  or  aircraft,  as  suppllee,  for  con- 
sumption lieyond  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  in- 
ternal revenue  laws  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  exempt  from  the  requiremente  of 
this  Act.  but  such  exemptions  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  cigarettes  manufactured,  Imported,  or 
packaged  for  sale  or  distribution  to  members 
or  units  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  located  outside  of  the  United  States. 

"SEPARABILITT 

"Sec.  9.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stances Is  held  invalid,  the  other  provisions 
of  this  Act  and  the  application  of  such  pro- 
vision to  other  persons  or  circumstances 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

"Sec.  10.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on 
July  1,  1969." 

Mr.  STAGGERS  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Oommttee  amendment:  On  page  1,  begin- 
ning in  line  5,  of  the  reported  biU.  strike  out 
"Public  Law  89-92  (16  UJ3.C.  1331-1339)  Is" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sections  2 
through  10  of  Public  Law  89-93  (15  UJS.C. 
1331-1338)   are". 


PARLIAMENTARY    IHQXTOLY 


Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the 
amendments  are  adopted  that  are  the 
committee  amendments  to  the  bill,  then 
would  amendments  by  Members  be  in 
order  to  those  sections  that  were 
amended? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  They  would  be  im- 
less  they  amended  the  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is 
what  I  was  inquiring  about.  In  other 
words,  an  amendmait  to  the  committee 
amendment  would  not  be  in  order  if  that 
committee  amendment  were  adopted. 

Therefore,  we  would  be  required  to 
offer  our  amendments  which  would  go 
to  the  same  section  and  the  same  lan- 
guage prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  com- 
mittee amendment  by  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  amendmente 
should  be  offered  as  amendments  to  the 
committee  amendments  when  submit- 
ted. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
the  first  committee  amendment,  we 
have  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  first  commit- 
tee amendment  is  on  page  1.  line  6. 

The  question  is  on  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  4,  begin- 
ning in  line  7,  strike  out  "  'Caution :  Ciga- 
rette Smoking  May  Be  Hazardous  to  Tour 
Health.' "  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "  'Warning:  The  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral Has  Determined  That  Cigarette  Smok- 
ing Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health  and  May 
Cause  Lung  Cancer  or  Other  Diseases." " 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment? 

AMENDMENT    OFFERS)    BY     MR.     ADAMS    TO     THE 
COMMITTEE   AMENDMENT 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Adams  to  the 
committee  amendment:  On  page  A,  line  15, 
insert  after  the  period  the  foUowlng  new 
sentence:  "In  the  case  of  any  cigarette  pack- 
age having  mcwe  than  one  side,  such  state- 
ment shall  be  placed  on  the  two  widest 
sides  of  such  package." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  of- 
fers the  amendment  as  an  amendment 
to  the  second  committee  amendment? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  That 
was  the  reason  why  I  made  the  parlia- 
mentary inquiry,  to  be  certain  that  an 
amendment  which  was  a  change  in  the 
language  of  the  actual  label  itself,  on 
the  positioning  of  the  label,  would  not 
be  passed  by  and  be  out  of  order  if  the 
committee  amendment  were  adopted. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  the  amendment 
to  the  committee  amendment  is  not  in 
order,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  directly 
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relate  to  the  new  langimge  of  the  com- 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Canrfr  will  state 
thM  tWa  eoaeaiamit  to  the  eemmlttee 
amendment  No.  2  can  be  c^ered  mib- 

Mr.  ADAMB.  TtaB,  Mr.  Chatrman.  I 
aak  wnanlry  eonent  to  withdraw  the 
anendmcBft. 

The  CBAIRMAN.  Wlthoot  objection. 
It  Is  ao  ordered. 

"niere  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  qtiestiosi  Is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  eommittee  ameadment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clert  will  re- 
pert  the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Ckett.  read  as  feOowi: 

Coaattta*  amorulT— at:  Ob  p«0>  B,  Un«  4. 
•trlk*  0at  "nor'  and  lna«rt  tn  Ueu  'thereof 
"nor-. 

The  OMtimlttee  aaaeodment  was  screed 
to. 

llM  nfAIBMAW.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port ibibitrnX  eoauyttee  amendment 

The  Oerk  read  as  IWtows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  6,  stiike 
oat  llB*  a  And  laaart  ta  Uea 

"  *TBUciirATioii  or  rmornaamm 


of 


act  wblck 


"Smc.  M 
*ff«ct  tfa*  sagvteStoa  at 
tennln*te  on  July  1,  1975.  but  sudi 
tlen  •hail  no*  b*  oocutruad  aa  n■»^^»^^^^^  «k. 
panrtlng.  or  otherwlae  affecting  the  jurladlc- 
Uon  of  authcxity  which  the  Federal  Trade 
Commlaaion  or  any  ocaer  Mctaral  agtincy  had 
prior  to  ttia  date  of  iiiiUMauMt  M  thla  Aot.' 

"Sac.  3.  The  Maaa^aeBt  madr  ky  this  Act 
ahail  take  effect  on  July  1.  ifldS." 


Mr.  nszcNAN.  Mr.  Cbaizman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  committee  ameod- 
mes^ 
The  caeck  read  as  foUovs: 
Amendment  offartd  by  Mr.  Tj^lmam  to  tba 
cooimlttee  amendment:  On  page  7,  line  4, 
atrtta  avt  "IVTS"  and  Inaert  In  h«n'  thereof 
"1972". 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  wm  simply  chance  the  period 
for  the  enactment  of  this  act  from  19T5 
to  1972. 

If  Members  have  taken  the  time  to  read 
the  bill,  on  page  5  we  woold  reqnlre  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Edocatton,  and  WH- 
fare  to  report  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  18  months  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  act. 

In  that  section  it  requires,  fixst.  the 
current  information  on  health  eonse- 
quences  of  smoking;  and  second,  such 
recommendations  for  legislation  as  he 
may  deem  appropriate  be  sent  to  us 
within  18  months  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  enactment  Also  on  page  5  it  re- 
quires the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to 
transmit  a  report  to  the  Congress  not 
later  than  IS  months  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  act  as  to  the  effectiveness  of 
the  cigarette  labeling:  second,  the  cur- 
rent practices  and  methods  of  cigarette 
advertising  and  promotion;   and  third. 

such  rftcnmfn«^<1a^^^ipnff  fog-  Ipylglaiiftn  aS 

it  may  deem  appropriate. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  suggest  to  the  Mem- 
bers that  since  we  have  heard  quite  a 


bit  of  talk  with  recard  to  the  efforta  of 
those  In  favor  of  this  act  to  have  further 
medical  research  made  and  fuither  tunds 
approprlefed  tor  that  >wy.  Jl  la  hi- 
cuiahmt  oa  «■.  I  hatete.  te  ntwiNW  the 
lenct*!  of  ttaM  that  ttds  MU  wfll  ha  xm. 
the  Matute  books  fran  lt7S  to  IVTS.  TWs 
wSi  give  the  Becretary  of  Health.  Bduoa- 
tion.  Mid  Welfare  and  ttie  Federal  Trade 
Commission  an  oOTwrtmiity  to  study  the 
effects  of  the  current  practioes  of  adver- 
Uslac  and  repart  back  ta  lu  and  it  wlU 
put  M  la  a  rsritlsn  to  enaot  ^^^^ ■»«*««- 
in  ■BninleaiiB  with  their  findings.  This  I 
beBeve  Is  BMst  hnpoitont  beeaose  what 
we  are  really  doing  here  is  tying  the 
haiula  of  Congress  If  for  any  reason  we 
should  find  that  there  are  certain  conse- 
quenoea,  whether  or  noi  the  ftodlnga  am, 
that.  In  fact  elgaretto  woklwg  Is  not 
Injurloos,  as  some  waald  vmpaee.  or  In 
fact  that  U  Is  a  very  grave  and  serious 
threat  to  the  health  of  the  people  of 
this  country.  So  I  svggest  to  you  that 
this  amendment  is  one  that  Is  most  hdp- 
f ul  In  protecting  the  prerogatives  of  the 
House.  It  will  continue  to  keep  this 
matter  under  the  scrutiny  of  our  com- 
mittee and  of  the  House  as  a  whole. 

Tlaeref  ore.  Mr.  Chalnaaa.  I  mimt  the 
adoptlan  of  my  awnndnwt  to  the  eem- 
mittee  ammdment. 

Mr.  DEVINK  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  committee  has  already  compro- 
mised with  reality  by  placing  an  ex- 
piratlan  date  in  this  Hr^T'tittim  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  there  lAMNikl  be 
no  expiratloa  date  at  aB.  IWs  was  the 
position  wfakh  this  Hoose  took  when 
the  Cigarette  labeling  Act  was  passed 
in  1965:  and  tliere  was  good  reaaen  for 
it  then,  and  there  is  good  reaeon  for  it 
now.  1%e  ether  body  p^^wl  an  expira- 
tion date  In  the  bin.  and  the  reason  that 
the  act  expires  on  July  1  of  this  year  Is 
due  to  a  compromise  made  la  oonf  erence 
between  the  two  bodies  in  IMS. 

My  reasons  for  stating  that  the  tail! 
should  eatond  the  law  isdeSnitely  are, 
first,  one  Congress  cannot  Wnd  the  next: 
second,  that  Cangreaa  always  has  the 
authority  to  change  or  otherwise  modttfy 
a  law  which  it  has  passed.  If  new  clr- 
cumetances  dictate  that  it  ts  tn  the  pub- 
lic Interest  to  do  so;  and,  thtrd.  that  In 
the  absence  of  new  and  comi)ening  evi- 
dence or  a  change  of  circumstances,  it 
is  wasted  effort  and  foolish  labor  for 
Congress,  the  committees,  the  agencies, 
and  an  others  interested  In  legislation 
to  go  through  the  arduous  and  time- 
consuming  legislative  process. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  should  tie  obvious  to 
all  that  whenerer  BrifTtf,iftr  research 
produces  flwdlngs  of  sufident  Impor- 
tanoe.  whether  for  or  agahat  cigarette 
smoking.  Congress  on  its  own  initiative 
may  rei>eal,  modify,  or  otherwise  amend 
this  legislation. 

Also,  this  bill  would  continue  the  re- 
quirement for  annual  reports  to  the  Con- 
gress from  Mtt  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  on  8m<Alng  and 
health  developments,  and  frooi  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Comralsston  on  cigarette  la- 
beling and  cigarette  advertlrfng.  In 
addition,  both  the  Secretary  and  the 
Commission  are  authorized  to  make  rec- 
ommendations for  legislation  to  Con- 


gress; therefore  Congress  Is  automati- 
cally provided  with  current  Information 
upon  which  It  may  base  Tvoanaideratlmi 
of  tfali  etftlre  matter.  Any  afltomatie  ez- 
plratloB  date  pmvldes.  on  the  one  hand, 
an  excuse  to  delay  reconsideration,  even 
though  new  evidence  may  'I'^tstf  the 
need  for  it  prior  to  the  explratton  date. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  requlreaient  for 
Congress  to  legislate  pertodteally  in  this 
area  becomes  a  loaded  g\m  pointed  un- 
falily  at  Congress,  the  committees,  the 
agencies,  and  all  those  affected  by  this 
legislation,  placing  upon  them  the  heavy 
burdens  of  committee  heacii^s  and  pro- 
longed debate  and  dlscussloa  oa  the  floor. 
Surely  we  have  mote  Important  mat- 
ters now.  and  we  will  eonUnue  to  have 
more  Important  matters  to  attend  to  in 
the  future,  than  to  g«  through  the  repeti- 
tious exercise  of  exteadtog  laws  already 
on  the  books,  where,  as  the  eommtttee 
in  this  ease  has  stated,  there  are  no  real 
changes  in  circumstances. 

On  this  particular  point,  let  me  say 
that  we  were  notified  in  a  public  state- 
ment by  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Secretary  Finch  in  Apill  that  he  has 
commissi (Hved  a  review  of  the  gaps  in 
smoking  and  health  research  InformaUon 
by  a  distinguished  group  of  research 
sfilpnttsts.  That  work  is  now  in  progress. 
It  may  well  lead  to  a  "hlueptlnt"  of  work 
needed  in  this  area.  It  is  4tir»p^.ffiTHyi^  ^o  say 
today  that  at  any  certain  date  In  the 
future  a  further  review  of  this  leglsla- 
tien  by  the  Congress  wHl  be  timely  or  In 
the  pubHc  interest. 

Any  effort  to  lessen  the  effective  pe- 
riod af  renewal  of  the  law  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Coonmeroe  Coomilttee 
should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  t^e  amendment. 

I  am  now  serving  my  13th  year  on 
the  Ccounlttee  <m  Interstote  and  Poielgii 
Conunerce.  During  that  time  It  has  be- 
come the  custom  of  the  Coaunittee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  tn  all 
of  Its  legislative  enactments  to  require 
termination  in  3  years  in  order  that  the 
committee  shall  retain  effective  Juris- 
diction and  will  consciously  undertake  to 
review  its  actions. 

To  me  the  only  question  I  can  recall 
at  this  moment  is  the  act  which  expires 
on  the  3t)th  of  Jime,  the  Cigarette  Label- 
ing Act  wiilch  was  passed  in  19S3  by  an 
overwhelming  majority. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  tradition  is  in- 
volved, a  carefully  oottsidered  tradition 
is  involved  which  wVO.  be  violated  by  the 
extension  of  not  3  years  but  8  years.  Why 
are  we  being  urged  to  give  to  this  situa- 
tion this  unusual  consideration?  Is  it  be- 
cause the  public  interest  is  being  served? 
I  cannot  believe  that  Is  true. 

Is  it  because  of  the  tmderlylng  ques- 
tions wldeh  have  not  been  settled?  Obvl- 
ovaAy,  that  is  not  the  reason  because  the 
committee  directs  that  reports  be  made 
to  it  and  that  recommendations  be  made 
to  it  by  cognizant  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Ooverruneut.  But.  it  is  convenient 
for  the  industry.  If  this  is  to  protect  the 
bill  in  Its  present  fona.  it  Is  my  carefully 
studied  opinion  that  this  8- year  period  Is 
justified.  But  If  it  is  a  bin  to  serve  the 
public  interest,  the  tradition  established 
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in  the  committee,  one  deliberately  estab- 
lished, should  be  respected. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  3-year 
period  should  be  established  through  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment  which  has 
been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Tiernan). 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  speak  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  amendment.  I  shall  not  take 
my  full  5  minutes.  However,  I  would  Uke 
to  point  out  that  in  my  opinion  it  is  en- 
tirely consistent  with  tradition  in  our 
committee  and  for  this  Congress  to  con- 
tinually and  periodically  review  ongoing 
programs  every  3  years  so  we  may  have 
some  degree  of  control  over  their  opera- 
tion and  their  progress  in  order  to  know 
where  we  are  going. 

However,  I  think  the  situation  is  en- 
tirely different  in  this  kind  of  legisla- 
tion which  does  not  deal  with  any  type 
of  program  whatsoever. 

I  am  confident  that  in  a  review  of 
the  legislation  which  Congress  has  en- 
acted In  the  past  similar  to  this,  the 
record  will  disclose  that  this  provision 
Is  unique  indeed. 

What  we  need  In  this  Congress  are 
the  facts  on  smoking  and  its  effect  upon 
health.  We  do  not  have  those  facts  as 
of  today. 

I  am  confident  in  my  own  mind  that 
this  House  and  this  Congress  at  any 
time  such  facts  are  developed,  will  insist 
upon  a  change  In  this  law  and  the  pro- 
visions contained  in  this  bill.  In  other 
words,  we  will  come  back  then  and  make 
the  changes  justified  by  the  facts  then 
existing.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
need  for  a  cutoff  date  whatsoever.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  think  that  by  reducing  It 
from  1975  to  1972  Is  justified  at  alt 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  one  of  the  com- 
mittee amendments  to  this  bill  and  it 
is  one  of  those  on  which  this  Congress 
will  be  judged.  We  have  in  this  bill  said 
that  we  will  now  allow  any  Federal  tigen- 
cies  that  ordinarily  deal  with  public 
health  matters  In  the  United  States  to 
deal  with  the  subject  of  the  advertising 
of  cigarettes  for  a  period  of  time  of  6 
years.  This  gentleman  happens  to  think 
that  we  should  at  least  have  all  adver- 
tising try  to  tell  the  truth  and  try  to 
give  the  public  the  best  information  that 
the  health  authorities  of  the  United 
States  can  give  with  regard  to  products 
that  are  sold  generally. 

In  this  bm,  if  It  is  passed,  we  will  pre- 
vent them  from  doing  that.  To  me  it 
is  monstrous  that  we  will  do  this  for  6 
years.  This  goes  beyond  not  only  this 
Congress  but  the  next  Congress  and  the 
Congress  beyond  that  and  elected 
through  a  national  election  for  Presi- 
dent. _; 

What  will  happen  if  dining  this  period 
of  time,  at  the  end  of  18  months,  we 
received  a  report  and  that  sets  forth  in 
the  report  additional  reasons  why  there 
should  not  be  advertising  of  cigarettes 
in  the  manner  in  which  they  presently 
are  advertised?  If  this  should  happen 


we  will  be  faced  with  the  fact  that  a  bill 
has  been  passed  that  prevents  us  from 
doing  anything,  and  prevente  the  PTC 
and  the  FCC  from  doing  anything. 

The  chairman  mentioned  yesterday  a 
very  Important  factor  In  this  House, 
which  is  review  of  committees,  and  that 
we  should  review  what  the  FCC  does, 
and  we  should  review  what  the  FTC 
does  so  that  these  committees  and  these 
agencies  do  not  tend  to  move  out  from 
under  us. 

In  tills  case,  if  we  pass  this  bill  for  6 
years  we  have  effectively  removed  any 
communication  between  Congress  and 
these  agencies  for  that  period  of  time. 

That  is  not  review.  That  is  not  oper- 
ating on  the  problem.  It  is  not  oper- 
ating on  the  agency.  It  is  not  carrying 
out  the  dialog  that  I  believe  the  people 
of  this  country  expect.  Around  this  coun- 
try a  number  of  people  are  watehing  to- 
day to  see  what  Congress  will  do  with 
this  bill  that  I  believe  many  Members 
feel  is  a  little  bill  that  involves  maybe 
just  an  Industry,  and  why  are  we  com- 
plaining about  it? 

Well,  there  is  a  great  deal  more  in- 
volved than  that.  The  thing  that  is  in- 
volved is  whether  or  not  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  is  going  to  go  to  the 
people  and  say  "We  will  maintain  our 
function.  We  will  maintain  our  repre- 
sentative relationship  between  your 
health  hazards  and  the  various  industries 
within  the  United  States."  If  we  give  this 
away  for  6  years,  we  are  in  effect  say- 
ing we  really  do  not  believe  that  we 
should  review  things  more  often  than 
every  6  years,  even  though  we  are  elected 
every  2. 

The  principle  that  is  involved  in  this 
amendment  goes  far  beyond  the  merits  of 
the  bill  itself.  It  goes  to  the  very  oper- 
ating procedures  of  the  Congress,  and 
those  operating  procedures  of  the  Con- 
gress are  oversight  as  well  as  legisla- 
tion. 

What  good  is  it  going  to  do  to  have 
the  Secretary  come  in  in  18  months  and 
make  a  report,  and  then  come  in  in  an- 
other 18  months  and  make  another  re- 
port, and  have  the  PTC  come  up,  and 
have  the  FCC  come  up,  when  the  bill  has 
already  been  passed  for  a  6-year  period? 
In  the  history  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  we  never 
go  beyond  3  years  on  legislation  dealing 
with  matters  where  we  review  agencies 
This  is  unique.  In  fact,  this  bill  itself  is 
unique  of  all  the  bills  that  we  consider. 
This  is  the  only  bill  that  I  know  of  where 
we  go  to  a  Federal  agency — and  in  this 
case  we  go  to  four  of  them,  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  the  Surgeon 
General,  and  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare— and  we  take 
them  out  of  the  regulatory  field  so  they 
cannot  regulate  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  ordinarily  would,  and  not  only  do 
it  for  3  years,  but  do  it  for  6  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  Members  of 
this  House  will  vote  for  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Tiernan)  and  reduce  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  to  3  years. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  not  intended  to 
speak  on  this  amendment,  but  inasmuch 
as  my  friend  from  Washington  has  called 
this  a  key  amendment,  I  believe  it  might 
be  helpful  if  I  were  to  say  Just  a  word 
•  or  two. 

On  the  basis  of  the  few  years  that  I 
have  served  on  the  committee — and  I 
cannot  lioast  of  having  served  on  the 
committee  as  long  as  the  gentleman  from 
California,  who  has  been  on  the  commit- 
tee for  many  years — but  the  longer  I 
stay  on  that  committee  I  can  tell  you 
quite  frankly,  the  more  I  appreciate  the 
complexities  of  this  legislation  and  other 
measures  coming  before  our  committee. 
The  gentleman  from  California  is  cor- 
rect as  to  tradition  basically  and  as  a 
policy  of  the  committee  generally  to  stick 
to  a  3-year  period,  but  a  3-year  period 
so  far  as  authorizations  are  concerned — 
not  3  years  so  far  as  the  life  of  the 
program. 

Now  we  do  not  restrict  any  program 
to  3  years  in  our  committee.  Air  pollu- 
tion and  these  other  programs,  the  gen- 
tleman knows  full  well  that  they  are  con- 
tinuing programs  and  they  are  not  re- 
stricted to  3  years  at  all,  except  as  to  a 
review  of  authorizations.  There  is  no 
money  appropriated  in  this  bill. 

But  the  main  thing  we  should  bear  in 
mind  is  that  our  hands  are  not  tied  by 
this  date  of  1972  or  1975  or  whatever  you 
make  it.  This  Iwdy  can  repeal  or  amend 
this  act,  should  it  become  law,  at  any 
time  the  state  of  the  knowledge  on  the 
subject  changes. 

Just  as  certainly  as  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  or  anyone  else  comes  in  with  some 
new  evidence  in  this  important  area,  this 
committee  and  this  House  can  move  im- 
mediately whether  it  is  next  month,  next 
year  or  whether  it  is  1  year  or  2  years  or 
3  years  from  now.  Our  hands  are  not  tied 
and  we  cannot  tie  the  hands  of  another 
Congress. 

Another  thing  that  we  hope  you  will 
bear  in  mind  is  that  we  had  the  same 
arguments  advanced  at  the  time  that  we 
debated  the  bill  in  1964. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  here  now  is 
to  give  the  Secretary  of  HEW,  and  inci- 
dentally he  is  calling  for  surveys  to  study 
this  in  conjimction  with  the  AMA  and 
the  Tobacco  Institute  to  try  to  find  out 
if  there  is  any  direct  link  between  smok- 
ing, limg  cancer,  and  these  other  diseases. 
Why  should  we  have  to  plow  through 
this  same  ground  every  2  years  or  every 
3  years?  Let  us  have  a  little  breathing 
room  here.  Our  committee  is  a  busy 
committee,  as  other  committees  are.  We 
just  spent  13  days  and  had  some  1,800 
pages  of  testimony  on  this  particular 
matter. 

Let  me  reemphasize  that  your  hands 
are  not  tied  with  this  1975  date.  We  can 
change  it  if  the  state  of  th§»art  or  the 
state  of  the  knowledge  on  this  matter 
changes  tomon-ow  or  next  month  or 
next  year.  We  can  come  right  back  here 
and  change  this  particular  legislation. 

So  as  I  said  initially,  you  are  not  tying 
your  hands  whether  you  make  the  date 
1975,  1976,  or  1977.  Let  us  leave  the  date 
as  the  committee  in  its  wisdom,  after 
many  hours  of  debate,  decided  by  a  vote 
of  22  to  5  for  the  date  of  1975. 
Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
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tb«  ptOat  9t  order  that  •  ouonia 

preMOt. 
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BurlMon.TBZ.  BAbert  B«ll»>)«clc 

Burton,  malt  Heckler.  Maas.  lte«a 

Bvea  Aiman  Batfel 

Caray  Kartk  Beuai 

Caaey  Klrwan  Roberta 

Clark  Kltmmaki  Smttb.  Calif. 

Clar  KuikaadaU  Scalter« 

Crawar  MeOaitay  linphana 

Denney  McMillan  Stratton 

Dom  Mainiant  Thompaon  N  J. 

Dwyer  Miller.  Calif  Tuiin^y 

■dwarria,  La.  Mnna«an  Wtlaon.  Bok 

J^>l«y  ,  ..  Morsan  Wolff 

-  Aaeardbigly  tte  Ooaunittee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Puci  of 
Illinois)  havlnc  assumed  the  chair.  Mr. 
BaooK^  OialiMan  ot  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  Eleuae  on  the  State  of  the 
Ublon.  reported  that  that  Committee, 
havlac  had  under  eonstderatian  the  bffl 
HJL  «»43.  azid  fladinc  Itself  vtthout  a 
quorum,  fae  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  M9  Members  responded  to 
their  naaies.  a  quamm.  and  be  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  sbsenteui  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  iU  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  sentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  TtziuiAi*)  to 
th*  eimnmti*±mm  amtmittttwtt-m 

Tbe  qaestlaa  was  taken,  and  the  Chair- 
man awinimt  iid  that  the  noes  appeared 
to  hare  It 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

rakLIAMKirTAST    INVUOIT 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  win 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  does  the 
vote  occur  now  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  ttie  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Ttmi(Ai«>  to  the  committee 
amendment?  Is  that  what  we  are  Totlnc 
on? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  vote  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentletnan  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  TtntiiAN)  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  WATSON.  In  other  words.  Mr 
Chairman,  we  are  voting  on  the  amend- 
ment to  the  committee  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tt»e  Chair  will  sUte 
that  the  gentleman  is  correct. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  TmrnAif 
and  Mr.  Frsbkl. 

The  Coramltbee  divided,  and  the  tell- 
ers reported  that  there  were — ayes  87. 
noes  114. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  committee 
ame»knent  was  reiecied. 

The  CHAIRMAlf.  The  <rue8tion  is  on 
the  committee 


■»reed  ta. 


Mr. 


tha 
to 


iir.  CSudman,  I  oAer  an 


"nw  Clei%  read  as  foDawt: 

Amendmaat  offered  by  Ur.  Moss:  On  page 
a.  line  7.  tmmadlat«ly  before  th»  ■emleolaa 
Imert  "aad  In  any  clgatvtte  advertteeaant  or 
prookoUanal 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  amend- 
ment before  you  now  Is  In  every  sense 
the  most  Important  which  will  be  offered 
to  this  legislation.  I  point  out  that  the 
committee  has  adopted,  as  did  the  Con- 
gress, a  label  which  aoakes  a  finding 
that  the  use  of  cigarettes  Is  dangerous 
to  youi-  health,  and  that  lxU>el  is  pro- 
posed to  be  placed  upon  the  package  of 
ciearetiivs  but  upon  no  other  media  of 
advertising  or  communicating  with  a 
user  or  a  pixtspective  user. 

If  It  is  a  fact — and  it  appears  to  be 
the  consensus  here — that  the  use  of 
cigarettes  is  dangerous  to  health,  then  It 
b  my  Arm  conviction  thai  a  reopooslble 
committee  will  require  that  noiloe  be 
contained  in  every  single  advertisement 
or  promotional  offering  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  American  public.  There 
are  literally  thousands  of  radio  and  tele- 
vision commercials  every  day.  and  there 
are  many  pages  of  attractive  ads  la 
every  media  of  oommunlcattaos  In  this 
country  every  day.  They  are  brought 
forcefully  to  the  attention  of  the  young 
men  and  women  of  this  ooontry  who 
have  not  yet  started  to  use  cigarettes. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  write  off  those 
who  have  already  become  the  slave  of  the 
smoking  habit.  But  I  am  most  anxious 
that  we  do  all  within  our  power  and  all 
appropriate  in  the  exercise  of  govern- 
mental power  to  alert  suooeediDg  gener- 
ations to  the  fact  that  they  should  net 
take  that  flrst  step,  that  It  is  dangerous 
for  them  to  do  so.  and  this  amendment 
would  require  that  that  warning  be 
placed  on  every  advertisement  made. 

It  does  not  act  In  prejudice  to  one 
media  as  oi>posed  to  the  other.  It  treats 
all  of  them  alike,  and  I  think  that  any 
other  body  which  had  the  overwhelming 
evidence  of  adverse  impact  upon  health 
would  be  required  to  be  labeled. 

I  know  all  the  pleas  that  are  going  to 
be  made  that  this  is  finally  goiiv  to  In- 
jure the  small  tobacco  farmer.  You 
would  be  surprised  the  burden  the  small 
tobacco  farmer  has  borne  in  these  hear- 
ings. You  would  forget,  if  you  were  to 
be  present  or  to  review  the  testimony, 
tliat  the  small  tobacco  farmer  has  not 
been  as  visible  at  any  time  as  the  very 
large  and  infiacntial  aad  powerful  To- 
bacco Institute. 

The  Membera  win  be  t<*l  about  the 
testimony  of  distinguished  members  of 
the  medical  community  before  the  com- 
mittee— and  every  one  of  t^em  who  came 
and  tesUfled  eontrary  to  the  clear  con- 
viction of  the  majority  of  organlaed 
medicine  came  there  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  Tobacco  Institute. 

I  said  jesterday  that  we  had  a  basic 
question  to  resolve  here  today:  Is  this 
label  designed  only  to  protect  the  indus- 
try against  ItaMIlty  because  of  the 
nature  of  their  product,  or  is  it  designed 


to  Inform  aiMl  protect  the  American  con- 
suming public? 

I  think  the  latter  Is  by  far  the  more 
worthy  obieoUve  of  this  Cemasittee  to- 
day. I  hope  the  Members  wlU  adopt  this 
amendment  and  live  up  to  their  respon- 
slbiUtles. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  true,  as  my  friend 
the  gentleman  from  California  said,  that 
perhaps  this  strikes  at  the  very  heart  of 
the  problem  we  are  wrestling  with,  name- 
ly whether  or  not  we  shan  require  the 
advertisements  to  include  the  same  warn- 
ing as  we  would  have  mandatorily  placed 
on  the  parkage  of  cigarettes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  there  are  at 
least  three  compelling  reasons  for  us 
to  reject  this  amendment  first,  what 
other  legally  manufactured  product  in 
the  United  States  is  required  to  advertise 
that  their  product  is  no  good  and  the 
product  might  kin  a  user?  Tluit  is  Mo.  1. 
If  it  is  legal  to  manufacture  the  product 
it  is  legal  to  advertise  It. 

H  we  are  really  ooncamed  with  the  life 
and  health  of  our  citizens  then  what 
about  the  thousands  upon  thousands  who 
die  in  automobUe  accidents  as  a  result  of 
people  driving  under  the  Influence  of 
alcohol?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  testimony 
before  our  committee  was  that  in  40  per- 
cent of  the  cases  where  the  condition  of 
the  driver  was  determined,  the  drivers 
were  found  to  be  driving  imder  the  In- 
fluence of  alcohol. 

Assuming  those  who  oppose  ciga- 
rettes— and  many  of  them  are  In  favor 
of  outlawing  cigarettes  altccether,  but 
supposing  everything  they  contend  is 
true,  that  it  causes  lung  cancer  and 
it  causes  emphasema,  and  it  causes  fallen 
arches,  and  aU  the  rest  of  it — the  Indi- 
vidual who  does  smoke  brings  harm  only 
to  himself.  But  what  about  those  who 
drink  beer  and  other  alcoholic  beverages 
and  then  get  out  on  the  highway  behind 
the  wheel  of  a  car?  They  not  only  Injure 
or  kill  themselves  but  kni  or  Injure  In- 
nocent people.  Is  there  any  clamor  to  har 
thvm  or  to  ban  advertising  as  far  as  the 
Intoxicating  beverages  are  concerned? 
Let  us  be  fair  about  the  proposition. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WATSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Calif  omla.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, my  doctor  tells  me  I  have  a  cho- 
lesterol problem.  As  a  result,  I  should 
not  consume  eggs  or  milk  or  Ice  cream 
or  bacon  or  dairy  products.  So  I  am  con- 
firming the  point  the  gentleman  is  mak- 
ing. Why  shotild  not  these  products  have 
the  same  label  on  them  as  to  their 
danger? 

Mr.  WATSON.  The  gentleman  from 
California  is  correct.  Where  do  we  stop? 
If  we  begin  here,  then  we  open  pandora's 
box.  and  we  have  to  treat  other  prob- 
lems exactly  alike. 

The  second  reason,  aside  from  being 
unfair  and  an  abridgement  of  free 
speech,  it  is  a  totally  impractical 
requirement. 

Suppose  there  Is  only  a  spot  announce- 
ment of  15  seconds  or  so  dnration.  What 
would  you  do?  Would  you  have  a  com- 
pany say,  "I  would  walk  a  mUe  to  smoke 
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a  Salem,"  and  then  immediately  have 
them  say.  "The  Surgeon  General  has  de- 
termined that  cigarette  smoking  is  dan- 
gerous to  your  health  and  may  cause 
lung  cancer  or  other  diseases"?  Is  that 
what  you  propose  the  industry  do — spend 
more  time  degrading  its  product  than 
trying  to  seU  it? 
Let  us  be  practical. 
Even  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  himself 
stated  before  the  committee  that  if  we 
pass  this  amendment  for  aU  intents  and 
purposes  we  are  barring  the  advertising 
of  any  cigarettes.  What  company  is  go- 
ing to  pay  to  have  an  advertisement 
which  would  teU  the  American  people. 
"My  product  will  kiU  you"? 

Finally  and  most  important,  in  my 
opinlmi,  this  amendment  is  not  neces- 
sary. Even  Dr.  Daniel  Horn,  the  head 
of  the  National  Clearinghouse  for  Smok- 
ing and  Health.  Public  Health  Service, 
stated  both  in  New  York  and  before  om* 
committee  that  we  could  shout  from 
the  rooftops,  "smoking  Is  harmful,"  and 
would  not  be  telling  anybody  anything 
that  they  did  not  know. 

If  Members  are  still  in  doubt,  there 
was  a  survey  taken  June  9  by  the  Public 
Health  Service.  They  asked  people  about 
this  very  question.  The  survey  revealed 
that  90  percent  of  those  who  responded 
said  they  were  aware  of  the  fact  that 
smoking  perhaps  may  be  hazardous  to 
health. 

Yes,  my  friends,  this  is  the  crucial 
question.  Do  you  want  to  single  out  this 
industry  for  discriminatory  punishment 
while  beer,  wine  and  other  producers 
can  continue  on  their  merry  way?  Treat 
all  alike  in  the  interest  of  fairness. 

Let  me  plead  with  you.  Reject  this 
amendment.  It  is  ab.solutely  unneces- 
sary. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

This  amendment  would  allow  the  ad- 
vertising of  cigarettes  to  be  handled  as 
other  products  are  handled.  I  believe  the 
House  should  realize  that  what  is  done 
with  cigarettes  is  unique  when  compared 
to  any  other  product  In  America. 

The  gentleman  mentioned  eggs,  but- 
ter, milk,  and  similar  items.  They  have 
a  redeeming  feature  to  them,  in  that  peo- 
ple have  to  eat  them  in  order  to  Uve. 

There  is  no  known  redeeming  feature 
to  cigarettes,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any- 
body who  came  before  the  committee  who 
said  one  either  had  to  have  them  to  live 
or  that  they  were  good  for  a  person. 

I  hope  that  some  of  the  Members  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  read  the  hear- 
ings which  took  place  last  week.  The  code 
authority  of  the  broadcasting  industry — 
and  this  comes  from  memoranda,  not 
testimony  of  the  witnesses  but  memo- 
randa— examined  the  problem  and  said 
this: 

cigarette  Advertising   QuldeUues — SH  — 

SH"  stands  for  Mr.  Helffrich— 
opitUoned  that  the  current  policy  at  the 
.•subscriber  clearance  offices  was  serrtng  to 
weaken  the  cause  of  cigarette  advertising 
self-regulation.  Some  of  the  current  and 
proposed  American  Tobacco  commercials 
were  noted  (see  report  of  November  21  meet- 
ing with  American  Tobacco)  as  examples  of 
the  erosion  there  is  taking  place  in  terms  of 


the  type  of  representations  being  approved 
by  network  clearance  offices. 

The  report  itself  goes  on  to  point  out 
that  cigarette  advertising  in  and  of  it- 
self is  directed  toward  and  effective  on 
young  people.  Its  purpose  is  that.  It  does 
not  have  a  purpose  to  say,  "This  is  a 
package.  There  are  so  many  cigarettes 
in  it.  This  is  how  much  it  costs.  This  is 
what  it  looks  like.  This  is  where  you  can 
get  it."  Its  whole  purpose  is  to  promote 
it  in  terms  of  sale:  "This  is  how  you  can 
be  an  adult.  This  is  a  hero  figure.  This  is 
how  you  can  he  the  rmnantic  figure  of 
your  particular  desire." 

Now.  all  we  are  saying  in  this  amend- 
ment is  that  this  biU  should  allow  the 
health  authorities  to  put  on  the  adver- 
tising the  truth  of  the  matter  regard- 
ing the  product. 

The  gentleman  mentioned  other  prod- 
ucts. The  reason  that  cigarettes  are 
unique  is  that  no  other  product  in  their 
circumstance  advertises  or  even  tries  to 
advertise.  Liquor  does  not  go  on  tele- 
vision and  it  never  has  becau.se  of  the 
very  risks  of  having  to  be  labeled.  Pre- 
scription drugs  do  not  go  on  television 
because  of  the  problems  of  labeling  in- 
volved. Other  products  such  as  analge- 
sics do  not,  either.  Many  of  you  will  re- 
member what  they  did  with  Carter's 
Little  Liver  Pills,  which  is  far  less  than 
they  propose  to  do  with  cigarettes.  They 
said.  "You  cannot  call  them  Carter's  Lit- 
tle Liver  Pills  because  we  do  not  know 
whether  they  do  help  the  liver.  You  will 
have  to  caU  them  Carter's  Little  Pills.' 
Now,  that  is  the  normal  regulatory  pat- 
tern of  the  Federal  Tiade  CommLssion, 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administi-ation,  and 
the  PCC  and  all  the  rest.  We  have  singled 
out  cigarettes  and  said  "Because  it  has 
started  advertising  you  must  let  it  con- 
tinue to  advertise  and  you  must  let  the 
ads  continue  and  not  let  the  regulatorj' 
agencies  operate  on  them." 

"Hie  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  basically  says 
"Tieat  cigarettes  like  we  do  everything 
else."  I  hope  that  the  Members  of  this 
House  will  vote  for  the  amendment. 

You  will  notice  the  type  of  amend- 
ments we  are  offering.  No  one  has  said, 
"Ban  cigarettes,"  and  no  one  has  tried 
to  say  that  we  will  go  to  .some  kind  of  " 
prohibition.  All  we  are  saying  is  treat 
cigarettes  as  we  do  other  products  and, 
for  goodness  sake,  tell  the  American  peo- 
ple what  the  truth  is  as  best  we  know  it. 

I  hope  you  will  support  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri.se  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  of  us 
who  feel  that  the  FCC  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  went  too  far  at  the 
outset.  We  feel  that  they  discriminated 
against  a  lawful  commodity.  This 
amendment  would  magnify  beyond 
reason  and  fairness  the  discrimination 
already  unwisely  being  practiced  by  re- 
quiring that  any  commercials  on  tele- 
vision or  radio  be  paid  for  by  the  adver- 
tising concern  and  carry  all  the  proscrip- 
tions and  recitations  that  may  be  sub- 
scribed to  by  the  Surgeon  General  or  by 
Congress.  We  are  establishing  a  danger- 
ous precedent  which  could  on  the  same 


lame  logic  be  extended  to  such  products 
as  milk  because  of  its  cholesterol  content. 

No  commodity,  no  legal  commodity,  in 
existence  In  this  country  has  been  dis- 
criminated against  to  this  extent  and  it 
has  never  been  proposed  to  discriminate 
against  a  lawful  commodity  to  this  ex- 
tent. The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission provides  for  fair  time,  but  to  re- 
quire anyone  to  pay  for  the  advertising 
of  somebody  else  I  submit  to  this  Cham- 
ber is  altogether  unfair  and  discrim- 
inatory. 

In  my  opinion  this  Hou.se  acted  wLsel.v 
in  extending  this  legislation  for  6  years 
and  I  will  tell  you  the  reason  why.  We 
have  considerable  research  going  on  in 
all  of  the  tobacco  laboratories  in  this 
country  with  the  hope  that  real  hard 
facts  and  reliable  scientific  data  can  be 
provided  upon  which  we  can  properly  re- 
solve such  issues  as  are  presented  here 
today.  To  attempt  to  resolve  them  on  the 
sketchy  information  available  would  be 
reckless  and  would  in  fact  do  serious 
damage  to  the  millions  who  are  employed 
in  this  industry. 

In  the  district  I  am  privileged  to  serve 
we  have  some  18,000  growers  and  we  Jiave 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
who  are  dependent  upon  this  industry.  I 
win  say  in  all  fairness,  permit  the  indus- 
try, permit  the  growers,  permit  the 
health  people  the  time  necessary  in 
which  to  work  out  this  problem  and  to 
ascertain  the  true  facts.  But  let  us  not 
proceed  in  an  impassioned,  unreasoned, 
and  discriminatory  way  to  destroy  an 
industry  that  is  presently  contributing 
to  the  economic  well-being  of  millions  of 
American  people.  Let  us  not  discriminate 
to  an  extent  that  has  never  been  prac- 
ticed against  any  other  commodity  or  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Committee  will  vote  down  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  suppwrt  of  the 
amendment.  I  shall  not  use  the  entire  5 
minutes  allocated  to  me  but  I  take  this 
time  to  pose  a  question  to  the  author  of 
the  amendment,  the  gentleman  from 
California  i  Mr.  Moss> . 

I  was  somewhat  persuaded  by  the  sen- 
tleman  from  Kentucky  who  just  spoke 
about  us  being  fair  to  tobacco  and  not 
treating  it  differently  from  any  other 
commodity.  However,  as  I  understood  this 
bill,  it  was  to  treat  tobacco  quite  differ- 
ently with  respect  to  the  powers  which 
the  regulatory  agencies  have  over  it:  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  C:halrman.  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield.  I  can  think  of  no  other 
product  which  is  exempted  fmm  the 
jiurlsdiction  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission in  its  marketing  practices. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  As  I  understand  the 
phraseology  that  we  are  discussing  here, 
it  has  already  been  determined  by  the 
committee  that  it  must  be  put  on  the 
package;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MOSS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Then,  what  you  are  ask- 
ing us  to  do  Is  not  only  place  it  on  the 
package  but  place  it  in  the  advertising? 

Mr.  MOSS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  As  I  understand  it,  a 
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subatanUal  amount  of  money  la  apent  to 
tell  people  about  tobeeeo.  It  U  the  pur- 
poee  of  thle  amendment  that  thla  phraee 
which  thla  Oon«re«  thinks  ought  to  be 
on  the  package  should  also  be  Included 
In  the  adrertlsements:  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  MOflS.  Over  $300  million  a  year  Is 
spent  In  advertising  cigarettes. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Now.  Mr.  Chairman, 
win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CX>RMAN.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
the  Members  of  the  Committee  any 
other  commodity  where  either  the  Con- 
gress or  amy  Federal  agency  has  pre- 
scribed what  must  be  stated  in  its  ad- 
vertising? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  at  this  point  In 
order  to  respond  to  the  question  which 
has  been  poeed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  genMeman  from  Washing  t<Hi. 

Mr.  Ai>AM8.  If  you  wish  to  go  down 
the  list  of  all  drugs  that  are  sold.  In- 
cluding analgesics,  iodine,  and  through 
the  entire  spectrum,  there  is  required 
to  be  a  warning  on  those  products  and 
all  contain  a  Federal  hazards  label.  The 
same  is  true  of  products  that  you  wear — 
if  they  are  dangerous,  if  they  will  bum; 
they  are  so  labeled.  The  same  is  true  of 
products  that  you  eat  and  the  same  Is 
true  of  all  types  of  products  that  have 
a  danger  connected  with  their  use. 

Mr  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  Just  wanted 
to  point  out  that  the  Federal  drug  law 
only  goes  to  the  regulation  of  counter- 
irritants  which  can  be  listed  in  each  ad- 
vertii^ement  on  various  pharmaceuticals, 
but  the  advertisements  have  to  be  true 
in  every  particular,  and  the  substance 
advertised  has  to  do  what  is  claimed  for 
It.  But  I  am  saying  that  the  problem 
that  we  have  under  the  Federal  labeling 
system  covering  products  such  as  fly 
killer.  Iodine,  and  other  substances  that 
could  in  any  way  Jeopardize  health,  must 
be  labeled  as  being  hazardous  and 
poisonous,  and  may  not  be  marketed 
without  such  a  label. 

Mr.  PERKINS  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  If  I  may  make  one 
comment,  and  then  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  plead  my  own  lack  of 
expertise  In  this  field.  I  wish  we  had  left 
the  whole  matter  to  the  regulatory  agen- 
cies, but  it  Is  a  fact  that  we  took  it  away 
from  them,  and  because  of  that  I  believe 
we  owe  an  obligation  to  the  public,  and 
that  Is  why  I  believe  it  was  such  a  tragedy 
to  treat  this  one  product  differently  from 
all  others  that  the  consumers  use. 

Now  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  yielding,  and  I  concur  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  regiolatory  agency  is  to  pro-. 
tect  the  public  interest  where  the  public 
interest  Is  involved.  But  here  we  have- 
as  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  well  knows — 


an  equal  time  provision  for  the  FCC,  and 
that  provision  certainly  applies,  but  the 
amendment  proposes  to  go  far  beyond 
that.  But  there  is  no  other  commodity 
where  we  require  the  advertising  agency 
to  pay  for  any  prescription  that  may  be 
written  by  the  Congress.  Am  I  correct? 
Mr.  CORMAN.  I  wUl  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  that  the  gentleman 
has  Just  hit  It  right  on  the  head.  This  is 
the  only  product  that  we  in  the  Congress 
try  to  regulate. 

Mr.  M06S.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
there  is  not  a  requirement  for  equal  time 
in  broadcasting.  There  is  a  requirement 
for  fair  treatment,  and  it  nuis  at  a  ratio 
of  about  (Hie  antismoklng  advertisement 
to  three  pro-smoking  advertisements, 
and  it  does  not  go  Into  the  printing 
media  at  all  because  there  Is  no  equal 
time  required. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wUl 
accept  that  correction  that  the  test  Is 
"fairness"  and  not  equal  time. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  think  there 
should  be  clarification  of  the  statement 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington. 

As  I  understood  the  question,  it  was 
asked  what  other  products  are  labeled  by 
specific  Instructions  provided  by  the 
Congress. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  COLLIER.  A  number  of  products 
were  listed.  Would  the  gentleman  tell  me 
where  in  the  Federal  statutes  this  Is  pre- 
scribed on  other  products  or  those  he 
listed  a  moment  ago? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
yield  any  further,  because  I  want  to 
clarify  the  Ricord.  and  that  is  that  this 
is  the  only  product  that  Congress  has 
taken  unto  Itself  the  authority  to  regu- 
late. We  do  not  regulate  any  of  the  oth- 
ers. We  Just  do  it  for  tobacco. 

This  Is  the  only  one  we  have  taken  over 
ourselves.  The  others  are  done  by  the 
regulatory  agencies. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  In  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  that 
I  do  not  question  the  intent  of  the  gen- 
tleman who  offered  this  amendment.  We 
have  had  long  discussions  In  our  com- 
mittee about  it.  but  I  opposed  the 
amendment  then,  and  I  do  now.  primar- 
ily on  the  basis  that  it  Just  simply  is  not 
practical;  it  is  too  broad  to  say  to  the 
tobacco  industry,  or  the  media,  that 
you  have  to  put  this  label  on  all 
advertisements.  It  is  not  reasonable. 
You  simply  cannot  require  this  on  little 
spot  announcements,  or  on  TV  spots,  or 
a  small  one-column  ad  In  the  news- 
papers, or  the  novelty  advertisements,  or 
throughout  the  entire  advertising  media. 
We  might  later  find  some  wording  for  an 
amendment,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  would 
allow  the  publication  of  a  label  in  either 
the  printed  word  or  on  the  TV.  or  the 
radio  media.  I  offered  an  amendment 


such  as  that  In  committee.  This  was 
voted  down. 

I  find  it  a  very  dlfOcult  matter  to  come 
up  with  wordliig  that  would  really  be 
fair  to  both  the  tobacco  Industry,  the 
media,  and  the  public  as  a  whole. 

But  simply  to  say  that  this  label  would 
be  required  in  all  advertising  or  in  all 
promotional  material  is  Just  not  being 
practical  or  reasonable  about  it. 

For  these  reasons  I  think.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  would  be  far  better  that  we  vote 
down  this  particular  amendment  and 
perhaps  reserve  the  time  later  when  we 
might  examine  an  approach  to  make  a 
different,  right,  and  proper  move. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  would  like  to 
ask   a  question   of  the  author  of  the 
amendment. 

As  I  read  the  amendment,  it  says  that 
this  statement  that  the  committee  has 
Indicated  should  be  on  all  cigarette  packs 
must  be  in  all  promotional  material  of 
cigarette  or  tobacco  products. 

Would  this  apply  to  the  promotional 
effort  of  the  Federal  Government  to  ex- 
port tobacco  abroad? 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  gentleman  knows  it 
is  not.  Why.  I  do  not  know.  We  have 
asked  that  question  and  there  is  a  spe- 
cific exemption  in  the  act  for  tobacco  ex- 
ported abroad  unless  it  is  exported  for 
consumption  by  American  Armed  Forces. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  So  I  am  to  un- 
derstand that  the  Government  wants 
to  discourage  consmnptlon  of  tobacco  so 
far  as  Americans  are  concerned,  but  it 
wants  to  promote  the  export  and  use  of 
tobacco  abroad;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  country  importing 
from  the  United  States  would  be  free  to 
Impose  whatever  type  of  requirement  or 
label  or  warning  its  law  making  body 
deemed  appropriate  to  protect  the  Inter- 
est of  its  citizens. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman the  question  only  in  the  Interest 
of  consistency.  It  seems  to  me  it  Is  a  lit- 
tle illogical  for  us  to  try  to  limit  domes- 
tic promotion  and  advertising  of  tobac- 
co and.  yet,  to  go  ahead  and  spend  i28 
million  a  year  trying  to  promote  foreign 
exports  of  tobacco  to  other  countries. 

It  seems  to  me  Uncle  Sam  should  have 
to  get  on  one  side  of  the  issue  or  the 
other. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Tha  gentleman  from 
Ohio  does  raise  a  good  question  because 
of  the  wording,  no  matter  what  the  gen- 
tleman Intended,  goes  or  applies  to  all 
promotional  matter  and  advertising.  In- 
cluding the  very  point  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  mentioned.  This  Is  just  an- 
other example  of  why  this  Is  too  complex 
for  us  to  deal  with  in  this  way.  That  is 
why  I  am  opposed  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word 
and  rise  in  opposition  to  the  pending 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  happen  to  know 
.something  about  this  subject,  and,  as  the>' 
say.  I  learned  about  it  the  hard  way.  For 
over  40  years  I  smoked  the  same  brand 
of  cigarettes,  in  later  years  as  many  as 
three  packs  a  day.  Finally,  In  April  1966. 
the  fine  doctors  and  surgeons  the  U.S. 
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Navy  has  at  the  Bethesda  Naval  Medical 
Center  found  that  I  had  a  large-sized 
tumor  on  the  upper  lobe  of  my  right  lung. 
They  removed  the  upper  lobe  of  my  right 
lung.  I  shall  always  be  grateful  to  them, 
the  nurses  including  Miss  Irene  Sullivan, 
the  corpsmen,  and  all  the  personnel. 

Thank  God,  the  tiunor  was  not  malig- 
nant. 

But  I  am  also  grateful  to  the  surgeons 
for  not  removing  my  use  of  reason.  Be- 
cause I  gave  up  smoking  cigarettes,  and 
I  have  to  admit  that  I  have  felt  good 
ever  since.  Is  no  reason  why  I  should  help 
to  scuttle  an  entire  Important  Industry 
and  put  thousands  and  thousands  of  peo- 
ple out  of  employment.  I  have  had  many 
friends  who  have  had  similar  limg  op- 
erations and  did  not  survive  them,  who 
never  smoked  a  cigarette  In  their  lives. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to 
this  pending  amendment  and  I  am  cer- 
tainly going  to  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  say  something 
that  a  constituent  of  mine  cannot  say. 

Many  of  you  perhaps  have  read  the 
condensation  of  an  article  that  appeared 
in  the  Christian  Herald  by  Hugh  J. 
Mooney  which  was  reprinted  in  tlie 
Reader's  Digest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  read 
this  statement  by  this  constituent  of 
mine  and  then  read  to  you  a  letter  he 
wrote  to  me.  because  I  think  we  should 
hear  from  those  people  who  have  been 
afflicted  by  cancer  as  a  result  of  smoking. 

The  article  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

What    thb    Cicarette    Commekcials    Don't 

Show:    Hesx's    the    Realitt    or    Cances 

cottntkt prcttjred    by    one     who    has 

Been  There 

(By  Hugh  J.  Mooney) 

In  cigarette  country,  television  commer- 
cials sbow  two  or  three  handsome,  rugged 
cowboys  on  beautiful  horses.  Or  there  are 
sports  cars,  planes  or  scuba  gear.  The  scene 
is  always  one  of  clean,  windswept  health.  The 
people  have  a  look  of  supreme  confidence; 
the  lovely  girls  all  smile. 

I  know  another  country.  It  Is  a  land  from 
which  few  return.  In  this  sad  region  there 
are  no  strong  men,  no  smiling,  pretty  girls. 
Executives  and  store  clerks  there  look  very 
much  alike,  not  only  because  they  wear  the 
same  clothes,  but  because  people  living  on 
the  raw  edge  of  a  thin  hope  somehow  get 
the  same  haunted  expression  on  their  faces. 

I  am  referring  to  cancer  country.  I  have 
been  there. 

I  am  44  years  old.  and  have  a  wife  and  two 
small  children.  By  1963,  I  had  a  comfortable 
salary  with  an  Insurance  firm,  and  the  fu- 
ture seemed  bright.  In  May  of  that  year,  I 
developed  a  slight  difficulty  in  swallowing. 
Our  family  physician  said  that  if  it  per- 
sisted for  another  week,  he  would  arrange 
an  appointment  for  me  with  a  throat  spe- 
cialist. It  did  persist.  The  specialist  diag- 
nosed it  simply  as  "a  case  of  nerves" — a 
diagnosis  that  he  was  to  reaffirm  in  October. 
Finally,  in  January  1964,  convinced  that  it 
was  more  than  a  case  of  nerves,  I  entered  a 
hospital.  And  there  the  doctor  told  me,  as 
gently  as  he  could,  that  I  had  cancer  of  the 
throat. 

The  first  thmg  that  occurred  to  me  was 
that  I  would  die  and  Eileen,  my  wife,  would 
have  to  give  up  the  house.  What  a  shame 
that  my  children  would  not  be  able  to  grow 
up  In  that  house  I  We  had  bought  It  oiUy  two 
years  before. 
The  doctor  suggested  that  I  enter  a  well- 


known  Eastern  hospital.  Two  days  later, 
Eileen  and  I  drove  there.  I  was  assigned  to 
a  four-bed  room  on  the  seventh  floor  of  the 
east  wing.  This  is  known  as  Seven-East. 

When  I  saw  the  three  other  patients  In 
my  room,  I  didn't  want  to  believe  my  eyes. 
It  was  suppertlme  and  the  patients  were 
eating.  It  wasn't  much  like  the  television 
campflre  scene.  These  men  stood  by  their  beds 
and  carefully  poured  a  thin  pink  liquid  into 
small  glass  tubes.  Then  they  held  the  tubes 
high  over  their  heads.  The  fluid  drained  down 
out  of  the  tubes  through  a  thin,  clear  plastic 
hose  which  disappeared  into  one  nostrlU 

They  had  to  eat  this  way  because  throat, 
mouth,  tongue  and  esophagus  had  been  cut 
away  in  surgery.  I  could  actually  see  the  back 
wall  of  their  gullets — the  entire  front  of  the 
throat  was  laid  open  from  Just  below  the  Jaw 
down  almost  to  the  breastbone.  Each  of  them 
had  a  large  wad  of  absorbent  bandage  under 
his  chin  to  catch  the  constant  flow  of  saliva 
pouring  out  of  his  throat. 

The  sight  of  these  "tube  feeders"  shocked 
and  depressed  me  more  than  anything  since 
the  day  I  learned  I  bad  cancer.  As  soon  as  I 
bad  changed  Into  my  pajamas  and  robe,  I 
rushed  back  to  the  solarium  where  Eileen  was 
waiting.  Shaking,  I  lit  a  cigarette  and  stared 
about  me  at  all  the  other  patients,  some  of 
whom  would  be  dead  In  a  week  or  so. 

The  doctor  assigned  to  my  caae  found  us 
in  the  solarium.  I  made  It  clear  to  him  that 
I  never  wanted  to  become  like  those  other 
patients.  I  said  that  I  would  rather  die  than 
be  cut  up  that  way.  He  told  me  not  to  think 
about  it,  that  perhaps  such  drastic  surgery 
would   not   be   necessary  in  my  case. 

A  heavy  snow  was  falling  outside.  Eileen 
had  to  leave  to  drive  the  60  miles  home.  I 
walked  with  her  to  the  elevator,  pretending 
a  lot  more  optimism  than  I  felt.  "Drive  care- 
fully," I  said,  and  kissed  her  good-by.  The 
first  few  hours  after  the  elevator  doors  closed 
behind  her  were  probably  the  worst  of  my 
Ufe. 

I  fled  to  the  solartiun,  unwilling  to  face 
the  surgical  horrors  In  My  room.  Yet  every- 
where I  looked  there  were  patients  whose 
tongues,  pharynxes,  jaws,  throats,  chins  or 
noses  had  been  removed.  Many  of  them  were 
waiting  for  plastic  surgery  to  reconstruct 
their  faces  and  necks. 

For  this.  It  is  necessary  to  grow  extra  pieces 
of  flesh.  Through  some  sort  of  surgical  mir- 
acle these  pieces  of  flesh — called  pedicles — 
can  be  made  to  grow  anywhere  on  the  patient 
that  the  surgeon  decides  Is  best.  One  patient 
had  flesh  growing  out  of  the  side  of  hU  neck 
in  a  tubular  U,  like  the  handle  of  a  suitcase. 
Another  man  had  one  growing  from  between 
his  shoulder  blades  over  his  right  shoulder  to 
a  spot  In  his  throat  Just  below  the  chin.  It 
must  have  been  18  inches  long. 

I  was  torn  between  horror  and  pity.  What 
might  I  look  like  soon?  I  reminded  myself 
that  surgery  might  not  be  necessary,  and 
kept  my  eyes  on  the  walls,  the  floor — any- 
where but  on  the  other  patients. 

The  television  set  was  on,  and  the  cigarette 
commercials  droned  along,  extolling  the  won- 
derful taste  of  the  product.  But  these  peo- 
ple who  had  smoked  all  their  lives  could  no 
longer  taste  cigarettes — or  anything  else. 
Their  food  was  poured  through  plastic  tub- 
ing. There  are  no  taste  buds  in  plastic  tubing. 
All  the  people  In  the  commercials  bad 
wonderfully  appealing  voices,  young  and 
vibrant.  But  the  patients  around  me  in  the 
solarium  did  nut  have  very  nice  voices.  In 
fact,  many  had  no  voice  at  all;  their  vocal 
cords  had  been  cut  away. 

These  voiceless  wraiths  carried  pad  and 
pencil  to  communicate.  Others,  whose  throat 
openings  had  been  closed,  were  able  to  use 
an  electronic  device  that  looked  something 
like  a  flashlight.  You  hold  It  against  your 
throat,  and  It  picks  up  vibrations  from  the 
section  where  your  vocal  cords  used  to  be.  It 
produces  a  tinny,  electronic  voice — faint,  but 
understandable. 


Next  morning,  I  was  taken  to  the  operating 
room  for  a;  bronchoscoplc  examination.  This 
is  very  much  like  sword-swallowing.  You  tilt 
your  head  back  as  far  as  you  can,  and  doctors 
slide  a  metal  tube  through  your  mouth  and 
all  the  way  down  Into  your  trachea.  You  gag, 
reflexes  go  crazy  trying  to  eject  this  tube,  and 
you  And  that  It  Is  completely  cutting  off  your 
supply  of  air.  All  thU  time  two  or  three  doc- 
tors are  taking  turiu  looking  down  the  pipe. 
Occasionally  they  take  a  sample  for  a 
biopsy — lowering  something  down  the  tube 
that  snips  off  a  specimen  of  flesh  here  and 
thSffe.  I  passed  out  from  lack  of  air  during 
the  examination,  and  came  to  back  on  my 
bed.  I  was  told  not  to  eat  or  drink  anything 
and  to  remain  In  bed  for  at  least  two  hours 
In  an  effort  to  save  my  voice,  so  Important 
In  insurance  work,  It  was  agreed  that  radia- 
tion treatments  would  be  tried.  The  treat- 
ments were  not  effective,  and  In  August  1964 
the  doctors  told  me  I  would  have  to  undergo 
surgery. 

The  night  before  the  operation,  knowing 
that  I  would  never  speak  again.  I  tried  to 
tell  Eileen  how  much  I  loved  her  and  the 
children.  She  was  very  brave.  The  next  morn- 
ing, on  my  way  to  the  oi>eratlng  room,  I  re- 
member praying  and  repeating  the  name 
"Jesus"  over  and  over.  It  seemed  somehow 
right  that  this  should  be  my  last  spoken 
word. 

Eleven  hours  later,  I  was  brought  back  to 
my  room.  Except  for  an  hour  In  the  recovery 
room,  I  had  spent  all  that  time  on  the 
operating  table.  Next  day,  I  learned  that  the 
surgeons  had  removed  my  larynx,  my 
pharynx,  part  of  my  esophagus  and  a  few 
other  random  bits  and  pieces.  I  was  now  one 
of  those  "surgical  freaks"  whose  appearance 
had  so  shocked  me  some  months  before.  From 
this  time  on,  I  would  breathe  through  a  hole 
at  the  base  of  my  throat  called  a  stoma. 

Knowing  how  odd  my  open  throat  made 
me  appear,  I  felt  completely  cut  off  from 
humanity — a  mere  biological  specimen.  It 
was  a  difficult  and  lonely  period  of  adjust- 
ment. Eight  subsequent  operations  were  re- 
quired to  reconstruct  the  front  of  my  neck. 
Television  helped  pass  the  time.  All  of  us 
there  in  Seven-East  were,  I  confess,  mor- 
bidly fascinated  by  the  cigarette  commer- 
cials. After  smoking  approximately  19.000 
packs  of  cigarettes,  I — we  all — had  turned  out 
a  bit  different  from  those  handsome  fellows 
and  beautiful  young  women. 

Young  people  today  are  great  believer.s  in 
realism.  It  might  be  Interesting,  therefore, 
if  some  advertising  agency  were  to  do  a  clg.i- 
rette  commercial  featuring  a  patient  who  has 
lost  his  throat  to  cancer  caused  by  smoking. 
They  could  choose  a  man  growing  one  of 
those  flesh  pedicles.  Or  the  camera  might 
slowly  pan  around  the  room,  showing  all 
of  us  still  faithfully  smoking  brand  X  or 
brand  Y — those  of  us  who  still  had  a  com- 
plete mouth  to  put  a  cigarette  into.  They 
might  even  show  the  one  total  addict  I  met 
who  smoked  by  holding  his  cigarette  to  the 
hole  that  led  Into  his  windpipe,  through 
which  he  breathed  air  Into  his  lungfe. 

We  don't  ride  horses  or  helicopters  or 
sports  cars  in  Seven-East.  We  ride  wheeled 
tables  to  the  opeHitlng  room,  and  if  we're 
lucky  we  ride  them  back.  Seven-East  is  only 
a  part  of  cancer  country.  They  treat  lungs 
on  the  third  floor.  I  thank  God  that  I  have 
not  yet  had  to  visit  there. 

Then  he  wrote  to  me  this  month,  on 
June  9,  and  said : 

Cigarette  advertising  on  radio  and  televi- 
sion should  be  carefully  controlled  by  both 
the  federal  and  state  governments.  Ordlnarlly 
I  am  opposed  to  government  controls  of  any 
kind  but  in  this  instance  it  seems  to  be  ii 
necessity.  Cigarette  adverOsing  is  really 
aimed  at  luring  millions  of  young  people  to 
the  habit  of  smoking  by  creating  the  false 
Impression  that  it  is  a  step  "toward  matur- 
ity and  social   grace"    (a  direct  quote  from 
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WUlUm  Brwan  farm«r  b«*(l  or  tbe  Nattonal 
AMOcUUon  of  Broadc«at«ra ) .  I  am  f  orty-Mx 
ywtfa  old  now  but  my  Uf«  bM  bMO  r»UMr 
trafleally  altarwl  by  Uxra*t  eanc«r.  I  wrote 
•n  arttel*  whloh  %ppmn6  In  Ita*dar^  DlgMt 
In  Ml  AtUmpt  to  »w»k«n  p«opl«  to  th* 
dancm  In  ■noMng.  I  tUnk  It  wm  on*  of  tb« 
openinc  guna  In  tb*  tWrcloptnc  campaign  to 
belp  people  to  stop  M«^^"f 

Pleaa*  ua*  your  vot*  and  your  Influence  to 

prevent  tbe  cigarette  companies  from  furtber 

spreading  tbe  poisonous  fallacy  tbat  snaoklng 

Is  a  good  and  necessary  step  In  growing  up. 

Sincerely  yours. 

HT70R  Moomrr. 

Tbe  CHAIRMAN.  The  qtiestlon  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr  Moes). 

The  ammdment  was  rejected. 
AMmmvMMtrt  orwrnaMB  ar  mm.  oingkix 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  DtNcsia.:  On 
page  4.  Une  33.  strike  out  the  period  and  in- 
sert In  Ven  thereof  the  following:  ".  except 
tttat  tbfc~Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion shall  by  regulation  prohibit  any  holder 
of  a  station  license  under  the  Cocnmtuilca- 
tlons  Act  of  1034  from  broadcasting  any  ciga- 
rette advertising  in  connection  with  such 
types  of  programs  as  the  Commission  deter- 
mines would  be  most  Ukeiy  viewed  or  heard 
by  a  substantial  number  of  individuals  under 
the  age  of  eighteen." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  la 
recognized  for  5  minutes  In  support  of 
his  amendment. 

(By  imanlmous  con.sent.  Mr.  Dnfcnx 
waa  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  wlU 
come  as  some  surprise  to  some  of  my 
colleagues,  after  having  listened  to  this 
debate  and  what  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  is  going  to  do  to 
the  cigarette  Industry  unless  this  bill  is 
passed,  to  find  that  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  is  not  prohibited 
from  the  act  of  barring  advertlaements 
by  cigarette  companies  of  tobfMxx)  and 
cigarette  products  on  television. 

The  function  of  this  amendment  is 
very  simple.  We  wlU  find  its  text  re- 
printed at  approximately  page  16195  In 
the  CoNGussioNAL  Rkcord  of  yesterday. 
The  function  of  the  amendment  Is  very 
simple.  It  is  to  assure  that  the  Federal 
Communication  Commission  shall  take 
such  steps  as  aie  necessary  to  assure 
that  advertising  will  be  prohibited  on 
programs  which  are  aimed  at  children 
and  young  persons  under  the  age  of  18. 
Its  function  is  also  to  assure  that  tele- 
visions advertising  of  cigarettes  will  be 
prohibited  by  the  PCC  during  hours 
when  young  persons  under  the  age  of 
18  are  most  likely  to  be  watching  TV. 

So  we  reach  by  this  amendment  two 
circumstances  which  would  appeal 
most  to  the  young  persons:  We  reach 
the  hours  of  viewing  and  we  reach  pro- 
grams which  are  aimed  at  young  persons. 
The  urgent  necessity  of  this  amend- 
ment becomes  very  clear  from  a  con- 
fidential memo  which  appeared  in  the 
committee  hearings  and  It  appeared  In 
the  hearings  in  extenso.  but  If  Mem- 
bers will  refer  to  page  239  of  the  hear- 
ings of  June  10,  they  will  find  this  lan- 
guage appearing  in  the  confidential 
memorandum  of  the  National  Associa- 
Uon  of  Broadcasters: 


DIfflciUty  in  cigarette  advertising  is  tbat 
commercials  which  have  an  impact  upon  an 
adult  can  not  be  assumed  to  leave  unaf- 
fected a  young  viewer,  smoker  or  otherwise. 

The  code  authority  Itself,  on  page  168 
and  page  169  of  the  same  hearing  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  pointed  out  the 
difficulty  of  enforcing  Its  own  regula- 
tions. Indeed,  in  the  appearance  that 
this  agency  made  before  our  committee. 
It  was  forced  to  admit  that  on  only 
two  occasions  had  It  been  able  to  take 
steps  or  had  it  taken  steps  to  act  against 
cigarette  advertising  which  might  have 
an  undue  appeal  to  young  persons.  It 
Is  admitted  by  the  code  authority  that 
the  NAB  code  is  ineffective  in  regulating 
advertising  to  protect  the  young. 

If  we  refer  to  the  same  hearings,  on 
page  150,  we  will  have  the  document 
of  the  code  authority  on  September  12. 
1967 — and  let  me  remind  this  body  that 
nothing  has  happened  in  the  Interim  to 
change  the  truth  or  the  impact  of  this 
comment — and  we  find  therein  a  discus- 
sion at  some  length  of  the  implications 
of  cigarette  advertising  guidelines,  and 
these  words  appear: 

The  adult  world  depicted  in  clgtirette  ad- 
vertising very  often  is  a  world  to  which  the 
adolescent  aspires.  The  cowboy  and  the  steel- 
worker  are  symbols  of  a  mature  masculinity 
towards  which  he  strives.  Popularity,  roman- 
tic attachment  and  success  are  also  very 
deelrable  attributes.  To  tbe  young  person, 
smoking  may  readily  seem  to  be  an  important 
step  that  helps  transcend  this  growth  from 
adolescence  to  maturity. 

The  fimctlon  of  this  amendment  is 
not  to  Injure  the  Industry.  The  function 
of  this  amendment  Is  perhaps  to  save 
the  Industry  from  more  grievous  action 
at  a  later  time. 

It  Is  very  plain  that  when  an  Industry 
jump.s  its  advertising  from  $200  million 
to  $300  million  a  year  because  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  FCC  with  regard  to 
antismoking  advertisements  which  ap- 
pear on  television,  it  is  concerned  and  it 
Is  much  concerned  about  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  market  to  which  It  appeals. 

It  Is  very  plain,  I  would  say  to  many 
of  my  colleagues  here,  if  they  but  look 
at  the  advertisements  which  appear  on 
television,  they  will  see  with  clarity  that 
the  advertising  of  the  cigarette  Industry 
appeals  to  the  young  person. 

I  assure  my  colleagues  I  will  not  offer 
subsequent  amendments,  and  It  Is  not  my 
purpose  to  offer  an  amendment  which 
will  destroy  the  cigarette  industry.  It 
Is  my  hope  this  amendment  will  cany 
and  that  It  will  serve  the  public  Interest 
by  preventing  advertising  which  will  lure 
young  people  toward  the  cigarette  habit. 

Let  us  discuss  for  a  moment  the  situa- 
tion in  which  we  find  ourselves.  I  do  not 
seek  to  rescue  those  already  smoking 
from  the  fruits  of  their  foUy.  I  seek  only 
to  see  to  it  that  young  persons  who  are 
particularly  vulnerable  and  subject  to 
the  influence  of  the  TV  are  protected 
against  advertising  which  would  be 
directed  to  them. 

We  have  a  code  which  the  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters  has  ad- 
mitted is  so  ineffective  that  a  number  of 
Its  high  officials  have  suggested  the  code 
authority  be  abolished  and  that  Its 
functions  be  transferred  to  another 
agency. 


We  have  advertising  which  Is  very 
clearly  directed  to  the  young  people  of 
this  Nation,  at  times  and  hours  and  on 
programs  and  through  an  appealing 
content  which  would  Influence  our  young 
people  to  smoke  cigarettes  and  take  up 
the  habit. 

I  say  that  one  significant  stride  this 
House  can  take  today  is  to  adopt  an 
amendment  which  will  protect  young 
people  from  this  kind  of  advertisement. 
We  have  a  high  duty  to  assure  that  the 
regulatory  agencies  charged  with  re- 
sponsibility of  regulating  broadcasting 
take  all  reasonable  and  proper  steps  to 
protect  young  people. 

Many  In  this  body  would  seek  to  pro- 
tect young  people  from  pornography  and 
that  sort  of  publication.  I  say  that  for 
the  health  and  welfare  of  the  young  peo- 
ple advertising  which  would  Induce  them 
to  smoke  is  very  little  different  In  total 
effect  on  the  individual  from  salacious 
material.  One  leads  to  degradation  of 
spirit,  the  other  leads  to  the  most  utter 
health  peril. 

So  I  say  there  is  an  opportunity  before 
this  body  today.  We  can  adopt  an 
amendment  which  will  i^t  stop  adver- 
tising, which  will  not  prevent  advertis- 
ing In  any  other  media,  but  which  will 
take  the  significant  stride  forward  of 
assuring  that  during  hours  when  young 
people  watch  television  and  on  programs 
which  young  people  watch  with  particu- 
lar interest  and  particular  appeal  that 
advertising  of  cigarettes  will  not  appear, 
so  that  the  yoimg  people  of  this  Nation 
will  be  protected  from  addiction  to 
cigarettes. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  this  amend- 
ment be  rejected.  The  amendment 
offered  by  my  friend  from  Michigan 
would  grant,  I  believe,  to  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  some  very 
broad  and  sweeping  powers  which  are 
unprecedented. 

First.  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission,  in  hearings  before 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  during  his  testimony  be- 
fore our  committee,  expressed  his  op- 
position to  provisions  of  this  tyiie.  He 
stated  at  that  time  that  it  would  be  im- 
practical to  enforce  them.  He  testified 
that  legislation  of  this  type  would  be 
extremely  difficult  to  administer. 

It  is  simply  impractical,  I  believe.  In 
view  of  the  listening  and  viewing  habits 
of  the  American  public. 

Second.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  like 
to  point  out.  as  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
how  would  one  determine  what  a  sig- 
nificant audience  is.  or  what  is  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  viewers?  Would  that 
be  5  percent  of  the  viewing  audience? 
Or  10  percent?  Or  75  percent?  We  cer- 
tainly should  not  delegate  power  of  this 
type  to  an  administrative  agency,  over 
such  a  tremendously  important  subject 
as  this. 

Third.  I  would  point  out  to  the  Mem- 
bers that  we  should  not  be  under  any 
illusion  as  to  the  result  which  would 
follow  if  such  an  amendment  were 
adopted.  As  a  practical  matter,  it  would 
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lead  promptly  to  the  elimination  of  all 
cigarette  advertising  over  radio  and  tele- 
vision. 

The  Commission  has  already  made  its 
intention  clear.  It  has  announced  a  pro- 
posed rule  to  bar  all  cigarette  advertising 
from  radio  and  television. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  valid  basis  for 
prohibiting  advertising  of  a  product 
which  may  lawfully  be  manufactured 
and  sold. 

Finally.  I  ask  this  question:  On  what 
rational  basis  can  we  limit  this  grant 
of  jurisdiction  to  cigarette  advertising 
alone?  It  has  been  pointed  out  in  the 
debate  here  that  there  are  many  other 
products  alleged  to  be  hazardous. 

The  Commission  is  now  to  be  given 
the  authority  to  prohibit  the  advertising 
of  every  product  which  some  group  claims 
to  be  hazardous.  I  suggest  that  this 
amendment  would  open  a  Pandora's  box 
and  it  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man has  made  an  outstanding  statement. 
I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
his  remarks. 

Cigarettes  aside  for  the  moment,  let  us 
examine  the  impact  on  advertising  in  the 
abstract. 

First,  a  product  "X"  has  been  attacked 
by  Government  and  private  groups  as  a 
health  hazard. 

Second,  a  regulatory  agency  has  de- 
cided that,  therefore,  its  "authority  to 
act  is  really  a  duty  to  act." 

The  pattern  is  quite  simple,  even 
though  the  problem  is  complex.  A  stimu- 
lus, in  this  case  government  and  private 
charges,  is  followed  by  a  response,  the 
action  of  a  regulatory  agency.  Notice  that 
Congress  is  neatly  shortcircuited— and  so 
is  the  assumption  of  Innocence  until 
proven  guilty. 

On  this  simple  justification— and  de- 
spite the  PCC  disclaimers— other  product 
advertising  could  go  the  way  of  cigarettes 
For  example: 

Butter,  margarine,  cooking  oils,  milk 

and  dairy  products  contain  cholesterol- 

Beer  and  wine  are  alcoholic  beverages; 

Soft  drinks  contain  sugar  or  artificial 

sweetners; 

Toothpaste  and  dentifrices  contain 
flourides; 

Automobiles  have  been  called  unsafe 
at  any  speed ;  and 

Air  travel  has  been  under  attack  as  a 
hazard. 

On  the  basis  of  this  kind  of  reasoning 
the  Hippies,  the  Yippies.  and  the  war  re- 
sisters  have  missed  a  good  bet.  For  they 
could  logically  argue  that  the  PCC  should 
ban  Armed  Forces  recruitment  commer- 
cials from  television,  because  war  is  haz- 
ardous to  your  health. 

You  will,  of  course,  understand  that  I 
am  exaggerating  to  make  a  point.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  think  I  may  be  exaggerat- 
ing by  very  much.  Certainly,  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  state  that  the  advertis- 
ing industry  has  a  great  deal  to  lose  by 
this  overreach  of  the  FCC.  You  would 
do  weU  to  join  with  the  industries  which 
seem  to  be  more  threatened  at  present; 
for  the  FCC  is  making  a  wave  that  could 
soon  engulf  you. 
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I  can  assure  you  that  the  proper  place 
to  decide  this  very  important  matter  is 
in  Congress  and  through  the  established 
mechanism  of  hearings  and  debate.  I  can 
also  ajssure  you  that  it  is  my  intention  to 
see  that  Congress  is  not  bypassed. 

Too  much  is  at  stake  for  the  cigarette 
industry,  the  broadcasting  industry,  the 
advertising  industry — and  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  our  form  of  government 
We  cannot  duck  congressional  action  on 
this  issue. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chainnan.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Will  the  gentleman 
(>oint  out  to  me  any  provision  in  this 
bill  which  prohibits  the  PCC  now  from 
restricting  advertising? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
The  Chairman  of  the  PCC  conceded  this 
point  in  the  hearings.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man is  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Since  when  do  we 
accept  the  Chairman  of  the  PCC  as  our 
attorney? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Caiolina. 
This  was  the  statement  made  in  quite 
a  bit  of  conversation  in  the  committee. 
I  think  the  committee  as  well  as  the 
Commission  itself  agrees  not  only  the 
past  act  but  also  this  bill  itself  prohibits 
the  FCC  from  moving  into  this  field.  It 
has  been  established  for  quite  some  time. 
Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North-Carolina. 
Yes. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  The  statement  of 
preemption  in  section  5<b)  says  that  no 
statement  relating  to  smoking  or  health 
shall  be  required  in  the  advertising  of 
any  cigarettes  the  packages  of  which  are 
labeled  in  conformity  with  the  act.  I  do 
not  see  anything  in  that  language  which 
prohibits  anything  but  the  activity 
sought  to  be  permitted  by  the  amend- 
ment inti-oduced  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Moss) ,  certainly  not  that 
activity  sought  to  be  permitted  by  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  <  Mr.  Dingell  ) . 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
I  will  be  glad  to  have  the  gentleman 
take  his  own  time  as  a  member  of  the 
committee  to  argue  whatever  point  he 
wants,  but  it  was  established,  I  believe, 
not  only  in  the  hearings,  but  the  Com- 
mission has  very  definitely  stated  that 
they  were  preempted  from  entering  into 
this  field  and  were  going  to  move  into  it 
only  after  this  act  expired.  It  proposed 
the  rules,  but  they  were  not  going  to 
take  any  final  action  until  after  this  act 
expired. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  would  like  to  take  my  time  on  the 
proposition  raised  by  this  amendment, 
not  that  I  either  favor  or  oppose  the 
amendment,  because  I  think  the  amend- 
ment simply  purports  to  carve  out  an 
area  of  authority  in  the  FCC  which  the 
FCC  already  has.  It  also  has  additional 
authority  to  ban  advertising  altogether. 
It  is  quite  clear.  I  believe,  that  the  pro- 
visions in  the  bill  contained  in  section 
5<b)  specifically  state  the  only  preemp- 


tion with  respect  to  advertising  which  is 
contained  in  this  law.  The  preemption 
contained  therein  simply  says  that  no 
statement  relating  to  smoking  and  health 
shall  be  required  in  the  advertising  of 
any  cigarettes  the  packages  of  which  are 
labeled  in  conformity  with  the  provisions 
of  this  act.  Thus  the  preemption  section 
only  preempts  the  field  of  labeling  and 
the  field  of  control  of  internal  content 
of  advertising.  The  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  <Mr.  Moss» 
was  necessary  if  those  provisions  were 
to  be  changed,  because  the  gentleman's 
amendment  said  that  the  Commission 
should  be  permitted  to  regulate  the  in- 
ternal content  of  advertising.  However, 
the  amendment  offered  here  purports  to 
go  into  a  field  which  the  Commission 
has  not  presently  preempted.  That  is  the 
reason  why  I  cannot  aigue  either  in  favor 
of  or  against  the  amendment,  because  I 
think  the  amendment  simply  gives  to 
the  Commission  the  authority  which  is 
contained  in  a  larger  authority  to  pro- 
hibit advertising  altogether. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  there,  as  I 
pointed  out  yesterday,  that  the  Commis- 
sion is  not  restricted  in  the  field  of  pro- 
hibiting advertising  imder  this  act.  I 
think  this  is  the  teaching  of  the  Banz- 
haf  case.  I  think  it  is  recognized  in  the 
report  and  it  has  been  recognized  by 
every  lawyer  who  has  been  engaged  in  the 
subject  matter  with  whom  I  have  con- 
sulted. They  all  say  the  language  of  the 
act  upon  its  face  affords  no  impediment 
to  the  Commission's  banning  cigarette 
advertising  entirely.  It  is  said  on  page 
3  of  the  report: 

The  question  of  a  ban  on  cigarette  adver- 
tising is  not  treated  in  the  Federal  Ciga- 
rette Labeling  and  Advertising  Act  It  Is  fair 
to  say  that  the  Congress  limited  its  prohi- 
bitions in  the  act  to  statements  relating  to 
smoking  and  health  because  it  was  not 
thought  that  any  attempt  would  be  made  to 
ban  such  advertising. 

The  statement  after  "because"  is  some- 
what gratuitous.  It  is  not  certain  why  ^ 
Congress  limited  its  prohibition,  but  it 
is  clear  that  it  did  do  so. 

The  reference  is,  of  course,  to  the  1965 
act.  but  the  present  act  contains  identical 
language  in  section  5  ( b » . 

The  Commission  may  react  differently 
than  the  chairman  or  it  may  change  its 
mind  when  the  Supreme  Court  acts  on 
the  Banzhaf  case.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
the  kind  of  thing  that  Congress  should 
leave  in  the  air  as  a  policy  matter.  It  is 
of  paramount  importance,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  there  be  no  muddying  of  the  stream 
as  a  result  of  a  Commission  report, 
chairman's  views,  or  a  committee  report 
We  should  not  be  attempting  to  make 
law  by  committee  report.  Indeed,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  committee  report  sub- 
stantially supports  the  proposition  that 
this  act  does  not  in  any  way  reach  the 
question  of  prohibiting  or  preventing  ad- 
vertising, as  I  have  pointed  out.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  are  simply  fighting  a  battle 
in  a  field  which  is  not  touched  by  the  act. 
is  not  touched  by  the  report,  and  which 
is  in  the  face  of  all  responsible  court 
decisions  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  oftered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  <  Mr.  Diucell  > . 

The  question   was   taken:    and    on    a 
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dlrUloa    (demanded   by   Mr.   Dingbu.) 
there  were  ayes  35,  noes  S9. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AmMSKxirr  o»Fm*i>  bt  m.  tam  — — "— 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  b/  Mr.  Van  DKZxuit: 
On  p*ge  4.  line  15.  Ineert  after  tbe  period  tbe 
following  new  sentence:  "In  the  case  of  any 
cigarette  package  having  more  than  one  side, 
such  stateoMnt  shall  be  placad  oq  the  two 
widest  sides  of  such  package." 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
this  point  In  the  debate  I  feel  a  lltUe  bit 
like  a  new  player  coming  into  the  game 
In  the  third  quarter  when  the  score  is 
already  21  to  0  against  him.  I  have  a 
nice,  clean  Jersey,  but  I  do  not  seem 
lUcely  to  alter  the  course  of  the  game 
very  much — unless  you  are  still  pre- 
IMired  to  listen  to  a  little  logic. 

I  do  not  like  to  chew  my  cabbage 
twice,  and  I  was  up  here  yesterday  talk- 
ing aboot  what  was  probably  going  to 
happen  -on  the  Senate  side.  I  think  this 
Is  important  to  those  of  you  who  feel 
that  by  beating  back  amendments  to 
this  bill,  you  are  performing  a  service 
for  someone. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  going  to  be 
very  much  time  when  this  bill  gets  to 
the  Senate.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  12 
days  and  a  few  hours  from  now  the 
present  cigarette  labeling  law  will  ex- 
pire. It  iMtsses  into  limbo  as  of  midnight 
on  June  30.  The  US.  Senate  will  act 
upon  legislation  brought  to  it  from  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce.  It  Just 
could  be  that  there  will  be  nothing  on 
which  the  Senate  may  proceed.  It  is  ik>s- 
sible  that  the  bin  in  the  form  that  we 
seem  likely  to  send  over  after  today's 
action  will  be  unaccei>table  to  the  Sen- 
ate leadership.  Either  through  inR^rtjon 
or  through  the  device  of  the  filibuster, 
it  seems  possible  there  will  be  no  enact- 
ment, there  will  be  nothing  for  the  Pres- 
ident to  sign,  and  the  agencies  of  Oov- 
emment  whom  you  seek  to  forestall  wlU 
be  free  to  do  their  wUL 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  that  I 
propose  addresses  itself  not  to  the  ques- 
tion of  advertising  at  all.  It  leaves  our 
area  of  concern  strictly  to  what  appears 
on  the  package.  But  the  law  that  we 
passed  in  1965 — as  the  Members  know, 
those  Members  who  can  take  a  package 
of  cigarettes  from  their  pockets — puts 
the  label  on  the  narrow  side  of  the  pack, 
or  carton,  next  to  the  copyright,  and  al- 
most lost  from  displaying  the  warning 
which  we  have  proposed  to  strengthen. 
If  we  leave  it  on  that  same  panel,  that 
thin  side,  it  will  not  be  seen  as  the  pack 
lies  on  the  table  or  on  the  display  coun- 
ter, and  we  will  not  be  doing  the  Job  that 
the  warning  label  is  intended  to  do, 
which  is  to  warn. 

Bdr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  would 
require  manufacturers  to  print  the  warn- 
ing label  on  the  two  widest  sides  of  the 
standard  pack;  that  is.  on  both  the  front 
and  back,  which  would  at  least  tell  the 
customer  what  we  have  decided  we  want 
him  to  know.  If.  having  read  and  un- 
derstood the  warning,  people  still  want 
to  buy  cigarettes— and  they  have  shown 
that,  despite  the  warning  on  the  pack- 


ages today,  in  many  millions  they  do — 
It  Is  most  eertatnly  their  rigrht  to  do  so. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  crux  of  the  matter 
lies  in  the  phrase,  "having  read  and  un- 
derstood the  warning."  I  believe  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  us  to  make  certain  that 
they  read  and  understand  it.  They  are 
certainly  not  getting  the  message  now 
unless  they  take  particular  pains  to 
scrutinize  the  entire  pack.  I  believe  we 
can  all  agree  that  the  casual  purchaser 
of  a  pack  of  cigarettes  is  unlikely  to  ex- 
amine the  package  in  detail.  The  typical 
customer  will  simply  glance  at  the  front 
of  the  pack  to  get  the  familiar  brand 
name.  It  is,  therefore,  our  responsibility 
to  Insure  that  this  quick  look  also  takes 
In  the  warning,  otherwise  the  warning 
becomes  quite  unimportant. 

Mr.  0R06S.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  I  will  be  deUghted 
to  yield  to  the  goitleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

This  amendment  might  be  described 
as  the  "make  business  good  for  the  print- 
ers" amendment.  Why  not  dress  ciga- 
rette packages  up  right,  and  put  the 
same  label  on  the  bottom  and  front  and 
the  back?  There  Is  nothing  there  that 
cannot  be  displaced.  Why  not  put  it  on 
all  sides?  Why  not  put  it  everywhere? 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
response  to  the  inquiry  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  had  he  been  a  resident  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Athens  he  almost  cer- 
tainly would  have  allied  himself  with 
that  school  of  philosophers  who  called 
themselves  Sophists.  He  draws  parallels 
which  are  not  parallel.  I  am  proposing  a 
warning  where  it  can  be  seen.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  knows  very  well  that 
it  can  be  seen  much  better  if  it  is  on  the 
wide  side  of  the  cigarette  package,  rather 
than  on  the  thin  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
oppMJsition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  all  due  respect  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  who  sug- 
gested that  it  was  time  that  we  listened 
to  a  little  logic,  I  would  say  that  I  can- 
not conceive  of  any  logic  to  this  amend- 
meat  other  than  if — and  I  say  "if" — It 
is  the  Intention  to  impose  some  economic 
punishment  on  those  who  produce  the 
product. 

I  did  not  understand  that  was  the  pur- 
pose of  the  legislation  before  us  today. 
There  have  been  numerous  require- 
ments over  the  years  promulgated  in  this 
Congress  and  among  many  regulatory 
bodies  with  respect  to  product  labels  and 
none — none  that  I  can  recall — has  ever 
dealt  with  presenting  the  same  informa- 
tion twice  on  the  same  label. 

So  this  opens  up  a  whole  new  area  of 
labeling  procedure.  We  have  already  gone 
to  extreme  lengths  In  providing  the 
warning  that  is  presently  on  all  cigarette 
packages.  We  have  said  that  It  shall  be  lo- 
cated in  a  conspicuous  place  on  every 
package  and  shall  appear  in  conspicuous 
and  legible  type  in  contrast  by  typog- 
raphy, layout,  or  color  with  other  printed 
matter  on  the  package. 
To  my  knowledge,  there  baa  been  one 


complaint  that  this  existing  law  has  not 
been  complied  with. 

Ironically  there  is  little  concern  in  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia for  the  fellows  who  may  need  help 
the  most,  and  I  mean  the  one  who  buys 
cigarettes  by  the  carton.  If  you  take  the 
language  of  your  amendment  and  you 
applied  it  to  labeling  of  the  carton,  you 
would  have  the  labeling  on  the  bottom  of 
the  carton  since  this  is  the  widest  side — 
along  with  the  top,  of  course. 

I  can  see  no  reason  for  adopting  this 
kind  of  an  amendment  which  is  going 
to  serve  absolutely  no  puriKtse  in  curb- 
ing smoking  but  merely  work  an  eco- 
nomic hardship  on  the  Industry.  I  do 
not  recognize  what  the  gentleman  refers 
to  as  logic  in  his  amendment. 

If,  however,  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment is  not  intended  to  be  punitive  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  House  should  Just 
vote  it  down  because,  as  I  say.  it  is  with- 
out any  basic  merit. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  gentleman  from  Iowa 
picked  up  his  pack  of  cigarettes.  I  have 
a  package  here  and  maybe  it  will  bring 
out  what  the  problem  Is.  This  happens  to 
be  a  package  of  Virginia  Slims.  You  will 
notice  you  have  to  open  it  at  one  end 
and  if  you  open  it  and  tear  off  the  comer, 
which  is  what  everybody  does,  you  can- 
not possibly  read  the  label  because  the 
label  is  upside  down.  If  you  open  it  the 
other  way,  you  cannot  read  it  because 
there  is  no  label  on  that  side  at  all. 

So,  with  this  package  there  Is  no  con- 
ceivable way  when  you  open  it  and  use 
these  cigarettes  that  you  can  see  the 
labeL 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  would  submit,  as  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  I  am  wearing 
glasses  that  the  gentleman's  sight  is 
probably  better  than  mine.  If  I  could  not 
clearly  read  this,  then  I  would  not  oppose 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  am  trying  to  point  out 
to  the  gentleman  for  his  consideration 
that  you  Just  cannot  read  it  because  the 
language  does  not  read  like  ordinary 
English. 

If  the  gentleman  would  like  this  pack 
of  cigarettes,  if  he  smokes,  I  will  donate 
it  to  him  so  he  can  see  what  I  mean.  That 
unreadable  notice  happens  so  far  as  most 
packages  of  cigarettes  are  concerned. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's offer,  but  those  do  not  happen  to 
be  my  brand.  But  I  can  read  this  and  also 
the  same  printing  on  another  pack  in  my 
pocket.  You  said  this  is  not  legible  and  I 
would  suggest  that  is  totally  without 
basis  of  fact. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California,  reads 
"in  the  case  of  any  cigarette  package 
having  more  than  one  side." 

What  would  happen  if  the  cigarette 
manufacturer  put  out  a  circular  package 
of  cigarettes? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  would  Imagine  In  that 
case.  It  would  render  the  whole  section 
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of  the  bill  null  and  void  if  this  amend- 
ment were  adopted. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  amend- 
ment illustrates  quite  dramatically  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  very  strong  desire 
to  protect  not  the  American  public  but 
the  American  tobacco  industry. 

This  raises  the  question  as  to  what  the 
objective  of  this  legislation  is. 

The  act  is  entitled — and  I  think  you 
ought  to  read  this  with  some  sense  of 
the  irony  of  it — it  is  entitled  "The  Pub- 
lic Health  Cigarette  Smoking  Act  of 
1969."  I  do  not  know  what  public  health 
is  benefitted  from  it.  But  it  presumes  to 
warn. 

As  I  have  said  twice  previously,  if  the 
intent  is  to  warn  people,  then,  let  us 
place  it  on  the  package  permanently.  If 
it  is  to  save  the  industry  from  liability, 
then  hide  it,  as  has  been  done  for  4  years. 
But  let  us  not  kid  ourselves  or  think  we 
are  fooling  the  American  public  by  say- 
ing that  we  have  taken  action  here  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  today  to 
protect  them,  because  this  is  not  sMition 
that  will  protect  anyone,  excepting  the 
tobacco  industry,  those  who  manufac- 
ture cigarettes. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  In  offering  the  previ- 
ous amendment,  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  had  written  off  those 
who  were  already  "slaves"  to  tobacco 
and  was  concerned  with  those  who  had 
not  yet  become  addicted.  In  that  regard 
let  us  say  that  a  potential  smoker  walks 
up  to  a  counter  to  buy  a  package  of  cig- 
arettes. After  having  purchased  the 
package,  and  since  it  is  not  likely  that  he 
could  read  the  printing  on  it  from  any 
distance  while  tt  was  in  the  display,  can 
you  imagine  returning  it  to  the  store  and 
saying,  "Give  me  my  money  back;  I  Just 
read  the  warning  on  the  label  that  these 
cigarettes  are  bad  for  me"? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  no  further  to  the 
gentleman.  That  is  a  ridiculous  state- 
ment to  make  and  a  ridiculous  premise 
to  put  before  this  House.  I  am  willing  to 
take  the  crumbs  here,  and  that  is  about 
all  that  is  left.  I  think  the  Industry  has 
done  an  extremely  capable  job  of  cover- 
ing this  House  and  presenting  their  story. 
But  I  do  not  think  the  interest  of  the 
American  public  has  been  properly  rep- 
resented in  this  House  in  any  maimer.  I 
think  a  lot  of  you  have  a  lot  of  soul 
searching  to  do  and  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  your  conscience  Ur  undertake. 
After  all,  this  is  not  a  play  session  of 
Congress.  We  are  dealing  with  a  deadly 
serious  problem,  the  lives  and  health  of 
a  great  many  people.  You  can  take  any 
kind  of  action  you  want,  but  you  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  live  with  it,  and  you  are 
finally  going  to  have  to  account  for  what 
you  are  doing.  Maybe  you  will  be  able  to 
look  some  of  the  people  in  the  eyes, 
those  who  have  suffered  heart  disease, 
stroke,  cancer,  and  emphysema,  and  you 
can  tell  them  you  have  acted  to  protect 
them  and  to  alert  them  to  the  nature  of 
the  danger,  particularly  the  generation 
coming  along.  But  you  are  avoiding  every 


opportunity  to  give  even  the  most  mini- 
mum type  of  protection. 

I  think  it  is  a  disgraceful  performance 
on  the  part  of  this  committee  and  this 
House. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  rise  because  I  am  offended  by  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  California 
perhaps  not  because  of  the  words  as 
spoken,  but  because  of  an  interpretation 
that  might  be  placed  on  those  words  by 
others. 

It  happens  that  I  probably  agree  with 
him  more  than  I  do  those  who  oppose 
any  type  of  legislation  of  this  nature.  But 
I  also  harbor  some  very  serious  questions 
about  how  we  can  regulate  the  use  of  a 
product  which  the  medical  profession 
joins  in  saying  is  a  harmful  material. 

Every  report  we  get  from  anyone  in- 
volved in  the  study  of  drugs  tells  us  that 
alcohol  is  by  far  the  most  costly  drug 
we  have  in  existence  in  the  United  States, 
when  we  speak  in  terms  of  social  costs. 
We  have  tried  to  regulate  the  use  of  alco- 
hol in  this  country,  even  to  the  extent 
of  making  it  completely  illegal  to  make  or 
use  the  substance.  Prohibition  did  not 
work. 

I  mentioned  this  because  we  do  have 
a  somewhat  parallel  situation  here.  Too 
many  people  like  to  smoke,  for  a  wide 
variety  of  reasons. 

There  is  another  factor.  There  is  a  large 
industry  which  supports  the  livelihood  of 
a  vast  number  of  people  in  growing  a 
crop  which  the  Government  supports, 
and  in  manufacturing  tobacco  products 
which  the  public  buys.  There  are  a  lot  of 
jobs  associated  with  this  industry. 

I  do  not  know  how  to  regulate  the 
business  of  smoking.  I  am  satisfied  my- 
self that  tobacco  is  a  potentially  hazard- 
ous substance  so  far  as  health  is  con- 
cerned. I  am  covinced  of  that.  What  I 
seek  is  not  to  oppose  legislation  such  as 
was  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, but  rather  to  find  in  all  this  dis- 
cussion some  kind  of  logical  direction 
which  we  can  tsike  to  do  a  more  meaning- 
ful job  in  accomplishing  the  purpose. 

I  know  I  have  not  contributed  any- 
thing substantial  toward  finding  that  di- 
rection. Frankly  I  do  not  know  wh.it  the 
answer  is.  any  more  than  I  know  how  to 
try  to  control  the  costly  uses  of  alcohol 
or  other  such  substance,  but  I  did  want  to 
say.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  do  not  want 
anyone  to  believe  that  those  who  vote  for 
or  against  this  piece  of  legislation  do  so 
because  somehow  they  have  been  bought 
or  intimidated  by  anyone  associated  with 
the  tobacco  industi-y. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    PICKLE    TO    THE 
AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BY   MR.   VAN   DEERLIN 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pickle  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  \lr.  Van  Deerlin: 
Strike  out  the  words  "the  two",  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "one  of  the". 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  re- 
read the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Van 
Deerlin  as  amended  by  my  amendment: 

On  page  4.  line  16,  insert  after  the  period 
the  following  new  sentence:  "In  the  case  of 
any  cigarette  package  having  more  than  one 
side,  such  statement  shall  be  placed  on  one 
of  the  widest  sides  of  such  package." 


Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  would 
say  that  in  the  case  of  any  cigarette 
package  having  more  than  one  side,  such 
statement  shall  be  placed  on  one  of  the 
widest  sides  of  such  package.  That  is  the 
amendment  which  I  think  should  speak 
for  itself.  We  do  want  to  have  a  proper 
and  adequate  labeling  on  a  package  of 
cigarettes.  We  think  it  should  be  placed 
in  such  a  position  on  a  package  that  it 
is  noticed  and  that  it  is  legible  and  that 
it  can  be  easily  and  readily  recognized 
by  anyone  who  buys  the  package  of  ciga- 
rettes. 

We  had  this  amendment  in  our  com- 
mittee. It  was  voted  down.  That  is  the 
same  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California.  I  think  I  was  one 
who  offered  one  amendment  to  say  that 
the  warning  should  be  on  one  side,  and 
also  one  of  the  widest  sides. 

The  truth  is,  we  are  trying  to  get  ade- 
quate labeling.  I  think  if  we  amend  this 
to  say  that  at  least  it  will  appear  on  one 
side  and  on  one  of  the  widest  sides,  that 
will  assure  adequate  labeling. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chaiiman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  lentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
usual,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  brings 
not  only  wisdom  but  a  great  spirit  of 
amelioration  to  the  discussion,  and  I  am 
prepared  to  accept  his  amendment  to  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  tlie 
gentleman  from  California  may  be  blow- 
ing smoke  rings  at  me,  but  I  appreciate 
his  remarks. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ob- 
ject is  to  put  the  warning  in  a  most  con- 
spicuous place,  but  if  we  take  the  package 
of  cigarettes  and  on  the  wider  side  we 
have  across  it  the  name  of  the  cigarette 
and  the  company  and  the  seal  and  we 
bury  the  warning  somewhere  on  that 
wide  side,  it  may  not  be  as  conspicuous 
as  if  we  had  the  warning — and  it  may 
be  less  conspicuous  than  if  we  had  the 
warning  on  tho  side,  a  small  side,  where 
it  is  outlined  all  by  itself  and  it  is  the 
only  thing  that  appears  on  that  side. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  it  is  a 
matter  of  judgment  where  it  would  be 
more  conspicuous.  It  may  be  more  con- 
spicuous on  the  front  side  or  the  back 
side  or  on  the  side,  depending  on  the  in- 
dividual. It  is  a  matter  of  judgment. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  gentle- 
man has  only  a  certain  amount  of  space 
available  and  it  is  a  question  what  side 
we  are  going  to  use.  If  we  put  all  that 
wording  on  the  wide  side,  it  will  have  to 
be  a  size  print  we  can  see.  If  it  is  singled 
out  on  the  side,  it  may  be  the  only  writ- 
ing on  that  side.  I  Just  want  to  point  that 
out  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  The  gentleman  makes  a 
point.  Obviously,  either  on  the  side  or 
on  the  front,  we  want  to  get  what  would 
be  an  honest  and  proper  label.  I  think 
that  if  we  i-equire  the  label  on  the  widest 
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side  that  would  be  acceptable  and  then 
we  get  at  what  we  are  trying  to 
establish. 

Mr.  KUYKENDAIX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

This  amendment  was  discussed  at 
quite  some  length  In  the  committee  and 
was  voted  down.  At  the  time  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia was  discussed  in  the  committee 
I  discussed  with  him  the  fact  that  in 
the  majority  of  cases  with  displays  in 
supermarkets  or  in  machines  the  side  of 
the  cigarette  package  which  now  con- 
tains the  warning,  or  the  other  side  Just 
like  it.  Is  almost  invariably  the  side  for- 
ward In  the  display. 

Since  the  committee  hearings,  at 
which  time  the  amendment  was  voted 
down,  I  have  carefully  examined  quite 
a  number  of  cigarette  displays,  and  the 
front  of  the  package,  which  is  the  desire, 
I  believe,  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, with  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
fliemafi_^Trom  Texas,  to  have  the  label,  is 
the  niost  Infrequently  used  portion  of 
the  cigarette  package. 

Actually,  we  are  getting  involved  in  a 
matter  of  techniques  or  technicalities 
here.  I  beheve  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission has  every  power  in  the  world  to 
handle  It  as  It  sees  fit  now  under  the 
presently  written  bill. 

A  point  I  should  like  to  bring  up  more 
in  response  to  the  other  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Moss),  is  that  I  believe 
the  real  stir  In  the  matter  of  the  rewrit- 
ing of  this  legislation  began  with  the 
declaration  by  the  FCC  that  it  was  going 
to  ban  cigarette  advertising  on  radio  and 
TV.  One  of  the  most  Interesting  things 
about  the  committee  hearings  is  that  as 
a  resxilt  of  these  hearings  practically  all 
the  parties  involved  in  the  Government 
except  the  PCC  itself  have  come  around 
to  saying  that  they  did  not  want  to  ban 
cigarette  advertising.  We  recognize  the 
fact  as  a  resiilt  of  the  hearings  that  al- 
most everyone — teenagers,  adult,  and 
otherwise — is  fully  cognizant  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  hazards  in  cigarette 
smoking. 

So  it  is  my  considered  Judgment  that 
the  media  telling  the  true  story  about 
cigarette  smoking,  exposing  the  truth 
as  they  see  it  on  both  sides,  is  the  most 
effective  protection  for  the  general  pub- 
lic, and  that  the  argument  about  what 
side  of  a  cigarette  package  to  put  the 
warning  on  is  about  as  meaningless  as 
any  issue  we  have  discussed  here  today. 
Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 
Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  I  was  going  to 
say  in  answer  to  tne  information  about 
the  .nerchandlsing  through  vending  ma- 
chines— a  question  that  was  raised  in 
committee  by  the  gentleman — I  have 
since  ascertained  that  only  17  percent  of 
the  cigarette  sales  are  through  vending 
machines.  Admittedly,  the  gentleman's 
point  Is  valid  to  the  extent  of  the  17 
percent. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  And  on  the 
supermarket  shelves,  where  cigarettes 
are  sold  In  huge  quantities,  they  are 
either  In  the  carton  or  the  edges  are 


exposed.  I  have  seen  no  supermarket 
displays  showing  the  front  of  the  pack- 
age. There  are  signs  with  the  front  of 
the  package,  but  they  are  replicas  only. 
In  supermarket  sales  they  are  shown 
with  the  edges  forward. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  it  would  apply  to  the  whole 
carton. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
It  occurs  to  me  that  we  are  In  the 
right  church  but  the  wrong  pew  trying  to 
deal  with  this  whole  problem  of  the 
hazard  of  cigarette  smoking. 

Last  year  was  the  first  year.  1968, 
when  we  saw  an  appreciable  decline  In 
the  consumption  of  cigarettes  in  the 
United  States. 

I  submit  that  the  reason  for  that  de- 
cline was  not  because  of  the  writings 
on  the  packages  or  the  limitations  or  re- 
strictions on  advertising  but  because  the 
PCC  has  demanded  and  required  of  the 
media  that  they  afford  equal  time  to 
those  opposing  cigarette  smoking.  Any- 
one who  has  had  an  opportunity  to  see 
the  TV  ads  and  to  hear  the  radio  ads 
produced  by  the  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety and  the  other  institutions  will 
agree  they  are  doing  an  excellent  Job  of 
preparing  these  ads  and  will  agree  with 
me  that  the  ads  strike  horror  in  every 
intelligent  person  seeing  them.  Anyone 
who  is  foolish  enough  to  continue  smok- 
ing after  watching  these  ads  certainly 
has  been  placed  on  notice. 

There  has  been  no  definite  correlation 
between  the  varying  nicotine  and  tar 
content  in  cigarettes  and  the  Incidence 
of  lung  cancer.  If  we  want  to  do  a  real 
service  to  the  American  people  in  help- 
ing them,  especially  those  who  are  deeply 
involved  in  cigarette  smoking,  and  those 
who  cannot  for  one  reason  or  another 
kick  the  habit,  we  can  perform  such  a 
notable  service  by  requiring  that  each 
package  contain  a  listing  on  the  package 
of  the  nicotine  and  tar  content. 

I  say  this  because  there  is  a  differ- 
ence in  them.  I  saw  a  report  prepared 
recently  by  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice which  did  show  a  great  variation  in 
the  nicotine  and  tar  content  in  the  vari- 
ous brands  of  cigarettes. 

I  do  not  smoke,  so  I  do  not  have  that 
problem.  It  seems  to  me,  though,  that 
many  Americans  are  deeply  concerned 
about  their  consumption  of  cigarettes. 
I  think  we  could  perform  a  notable  serv- 
ice to  the  American  people  if  we  did 
give  those  who  must  smoke  some  Idea 
of  what  kind  of  cigarettes  they  are  con- 
suming. My  Judgment  is  that  that  kind 
of  a  warning  on  the  cigarette  package 
would  have  much  more  meaning  to  the 
consumer  and  certainly  help  to  guide 
him  either  in  reducing  ultimately  the 
amount  of  nicotine  and  tar  that  he  has 
to  consume  and  also  help  him  to  per- 
haps stop  smoking  altogether. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  my  hope  that  if 
I  am  recognized  later,  I  will  be  able  to 
offer  an  amendment  which  would  re- 
quire a  listing  of  the  nicotine  and  tar 
content  in  a  cigarette. 

As  I  said  earlier,  if  there  Is  a  reduc- 
tion in  consumption,  it  is  because  of  the 
counter  publicity  that  the  American  Can- 
cer Society  and  other  organizations  have 


caused  In  educating  the  American  peo- 
ple as  to  the  real  hsoards  of  smoking. 
Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  might  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  the  next  amendment  offered 
by  this  gentleman  will  be  one  to  re- 
quire the  disclosure  of  the  tar  and  nico- 
tine content  on  each  package. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  In  lieu  of  the  present 
language? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  No.  In  addition  to  the 
present  language.  That  the  tar  and  nico- 
tine content  of  cigarettes  be  indicated  on 
the  package. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  think  I  can  support 
that  kind  of  an  amendment. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  "Hils  particular 
amendment  was  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  In  the 
committee.  It  is  a  case  where  there  is 
very  great  difficulty  In  determining  what 
would  be  proper  because  of  the  difBculty 
here.  The  chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  in  his  testimony  suggested 
this,  but  he  was  asked  as  to  whether 
putting  the  figures  on  a  cigarette  pack- 
age would  not  be  considered  pertiaps  an 
advertisement  claim  rather  than  a  warn- 
ing. In  other  words,  what  is  the  norm, 
what  Is  good  and  what  Is  bad. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  gentleman  will 
agree  with  me  on  this,  I  am  sure.  If 
the  cigarette  manufacturers  will  list 
the  tar  and  nicotine  content,  it  will  help 
cigarette  consumers  better  Judge  the 
kind  of  cigarettes  they  consume.  I  still 
cannot  understand  what  is  the  great 
charm  about  Marlboro  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Picklb)  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Vaw  Dekrlut). 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Van  Dekrun). 

The  question  was  taken;   and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Van  Deerlin) 
there  were — ayes  42,  noes  70. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT     OrTERED    BT     MK.     ADAMS 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows :  — 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Adams:  On 
page  4.  at  the  end  of  line  6,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: "(A)  falls  to  bear  a  statement  of  the 
average  tar  and  nicotine  yields  per  cigarette 
In  such  package  as  determined  by  a  method 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  and  (B)". 

On  page  4,  line  11,  strllce  out  "Such  state- 
ment" and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Each  such 
statement". 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
not  take  the  full  5  minutes.  But,  this  is 
what  I  term  the  "old  smokers'  amend- 
ment."  The  thrust  of  all  the  amendments 
that  we  have  pl{u:ed  before  the  House 
today  has  been  basically  to  try  to  pro- 
tect the  young  people  by  giving  them  the 
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true  story  In  advertising.  This  Is  the  old 
smokers'  amendment  which  Is  for  the 
man  who  Is  hooked  and  Is  going  to  con- 
tinue to  smoke,  to  give  him  information 
on  the  package  as  to  the  tar  and  nicotine 
content  of  cigarettes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  approach  was  rec- 
ommended by  the  Surgeon  General,  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  as  well  as  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  In  other  words,  all  the 
agencies  dealing  with  this  subject  have 
said,  that  at  least  we  ought  to  tell  the 
people  what  the  comparison  is. 

I  am  not  saying  that  people  will  look 
at  the  label  and  say  that  there  is  this 
much  tar  in  this  one  and  there  is  that 
much  tar  in  the  next  one  and  would, 
therefore,  buy  in  terms  of  the  nicotine 
content.  I  am  not  saying  It  Is  going  to 
save  the  life  of  anyone  or  extend  the  life 
of  anyone.  But,  in  my  (pinion.  It  Is  a 
simple  and  fair  thing  to  do  with  ref- 
erence to  the  average  individual  who 
is  goina  to  smoke  two  or  three  packs  of 
cigarettes  a  day,  to  at  least  look  on  the 
label  to  see  what  the  tar  and  nicotine 
content  Is  for  one  cigarette  as  opposed 
to  another.  There  have  been  statements 
that  the  FTC  might  be  able  to  do  this 
now.  This  Issue  has  gone  back  and  forth 
and  In  the  tobacco  industry  and  else- 
where as  to  whether  or  not  you  would 
have  a  nicotine  derby  or  a  filter  derby 
or  something.  That  is  why  I  placed  In 
this  proposed  amendment  language  to 
the  effect  that  HEW  would  set  up 
through  appropriate  action  a  procedure 
as  to  how  they  would  require  this  to  be 
listed  on  the  package. 

This  Is  a  labeling  amendment.  It  would 
require  that  In  addition  to  the  state- 
ment on  the  hazards  to  health  that  It 
would  tell  a  man  what  he  Is  getting  in 
terms  of  tar  and  nicotine.  That  is  all 
there  Is  to  the  amendment. 

I  do  not  see  that  there  is  anything 
more  that  I  could  say  about  the  amend- 
ment. I  have  tried  to  present  It  just  as 
directly  as  I  could.  I  hope  the  Members 
will  support  the  amendment  to  assist 
what  I  call  the  old  smoker,  that  fellow 
who  is  going  to  smoke,  and  who  has 
smoked  a  lot,  to  tell  him  what  he  Is 
getting. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
it  be  the  belief  of  the  gentleman  that 
if  this  amendment  were  adopted  and 
the  nicotine  and  tar  contents  were  re- 
quired on  cigarette  packages  and  In  ad- 
vertising, that  certainly  it  would  make 
the  picture  much  clearer  to  the  con- 
sumer? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  believe  that  it  would. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  And  warn  him  of  the 
hazards,  and  at  the  same  time  I  believe 
it  would  make  the  advertising  itself  a 
great  deal  more  meaningful. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  believe  It  would.  It  ab- 
solutely gives  more  hiformatlon  as  to 
what  a  man  Is  getting  In  the  product  he 
is  going  to  Inhale. 

Mr.    THOMPSON    of    Georgia.    Mr. 
Chairman,  would  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  ask  the  gentleman 
this:  Supposing  one  package  of  ciga- 
rettes indicates  that  that  particular 
brand  has  a  lower  nicotine  rate  or  a 
higher  tar  rate  than  another  package? 
Which  would  be  the  better  brand? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  that  is  up  to  the  individual 
who  is  going  to  smoke  them.  He  is  going 
to  have  to  make  up  his  mhad  whether 
he  wants  more  tar  or  more  nicotine. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  I  know  that  the  gentleman  has 
looked  into  this  matter,  and  that  the 
gentleman  is  very  knowledgeable  about 
the  matter,  and  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man what  is  the  average  tar  and  nico- 
tine content  for  the  average  American 
cigarette? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  In  the  average  American 
cigarette?  It  depends  upon  what  type  of 
scale  you  use  in  terms  of  the  millimeter 
measurement  of  it.  I  caimot  tell  the  gen- 
tleman what  the  average  one  is  today. 
Perhaps  the  gentleman  can  supply  the 
data  to  me. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  If  the 
gentleman  would  jield  further,  the  point 
I  am  making  Is  simply  this:  If  a  person 
is  knowledgeable,  as  the  gentleman  In 
the  Well  is,  and  who  has  spent  as  much 
time  as  the  gentleman  has,  and  who  is 
such  an  expert  on  this  subject,  cannot 
answer  the  question,  how  can  we  possibly 
expect  any  member  of  the  public  to  know 
anything  by  the  listing  of  the  tar  and 
nicotine  content,  meaning  they  do  not 
know  what  is  the  safe  level,  and  they  do 
not  know  what  is  the  dangerous  level. 
If  an  individual  such  as  the  gentleman 
in  the  Well  cannot  answer  the  question, 
it  would  seem  the  average  person  would 
also  be  unable  to  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Oh,  this  is  very,  very  sim- 
ple. There  is  no  safe  level  of  tar  and 
nicotine,  so  the  individual  is  not  going 
to  be  safe,  but  any  dummy  can  go  in 
and  look  at  a  series  of  cigarettes,  com- 
pare one  with  the  other,  and  see  whether 
one  is  lower  in  tar  or  nicotine  than 
the  other. 

I  believe  it  would  be  monstrous  if  we 
tried  to  tell  the  individual  on  the  pack- 
age that  this  is  a  safe  level,  because  we 
know  of  no  safe  level. 

As  the  gentleman  pointed  out  on  the 
question  of  comparison,  you  would  look 
at  Kents,  Marlboros,  and  all  the  other 
brands,  and  compare  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  was 
carefully  considered  in  our  committee, 
and  was  defeated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  for  my  oppo- 
sition to  the  amendment  is  that  it  is  with- 
out any  scientific  foundation  or  justifi- 
cation, and  I  am  fearful  that  if  we  resort 
to  this  device  we  are  not  going  to  en- 
lighten people,  but  rather  we  wiU  de- 
ceive them. 

In  1964  the  Surgeon  General's  com- 
mittee made  a  finding  that  nicotine  did 
not  represent  a  significant  health  haz- 


ard. In  the  hearings  before  our  com- 
mittee witnesses  made  it  very  clear  that 
no  new  data  has  been  published  since 
1964,  and  that  there  is  no  ground  for  a 
different  conclusion.  Tar.  so-called,  refers 
to  some  2,000  components  in  cigarette 
smoke  which  are  normally  found  in  the 
smoke  of  any  substance,  and  they  are 
found  in  minlscule  quantities  In  4965 
the  Secretary  of  HEW  opposed  the  list- 
ing of  tar  saying  that  it  was  misleading, 
even  where  the  content  listed  was  ac- 
curate. 

I  might  point  out  here,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  there  is  no  uniformity  in  the  con- 
tent of  tobacco.  One  crop  varies  from 
another. 

In  the  early  1950's  the  FTC  ruled  that 
the  difference  in  tar  content  was  insig- 
nificant, and  this  was  confirmed  by  judi- 
cial review. 

I  believe  it  is  interesting  to  spend  a 
moment  to  review  what  the  FTXT  has 
done.  In  1955  and  later  in  1960  they 
came  along  with  guidelines  to  combat  the 
tar-nicotine  derby  resulting  from  con- 
flicting advertisements  by  the  different 
tobacco  producers. 

Then  in  1966  they  did  a  complete  fiip- 
flop  without  any  new  advancement  in 
evidence  on  this  subject  and  said  they 
would  accept  this  kind  of  advertising 
without  question. 

There  has  been  no  new  evidence.  There 
is  no  item  in  tobacco  smoke  identified  1 
as  causing  any  disease.  Our  committee 
quite  properly  rejected  this  amendment. 
To  make  it  mandatory  that  there 
would  be  included  a  content  level  of  tar 
and  nicotine  would  be  to  encourage  the 
public  to  rely  upon  something  that  has 
no  foundation  in  fact.  In  essence  it 
woiald  mislead  tlje  public  into  believing 
that  there  is  safety  In  one  cigarette  over 
another  where,  in  fact,  there  is  no 
foundation  for  that  conclusion. 

This  will  not  lead  to  enlightenment, 
Mr.  Chairman.  It  will  lead  only  to  de- 
ception. There  is  no  reasonable  basis  or 
evidence  to  justify  this  amendment.  It 
should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  there  Is  am- 
ple evidence  and  ample  research  that 
has  been  done  by  the  Public  Health 
Service,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
and  various  others  to  establish  the  nico- 
tine and  tar  content  of  various  brand 
name  cigarettes  in  this  country. 

I  believe  there  is  also  a  strong  argu- 
ment that  can  be  made  that  cigarettes 
having  a  lower  content  of  tar  and  nico- 
tine are  less  dangerous  than  cigarettes 
having  a  higher  content  of  tar  and 
nicotine. 

I  would  hope  that  our  colleagues  from 
the  tobacco  States  who  are  seriously 
concerned  about  the  tobacco  industry, 
would  not  close  their  eyes  to  this 
smiendment  because,  in  my  judgment,  if 
there  is  salvation  for  that  Industry  it 
might  very  well  lie  in  this  amendment. 
This  would  compel  producers  to  try  to 
reduce  the  tar  and  nicotine  content  in 
their  products.  Some  are  already  doing 
this  and  doing  it  well.  Apparently,  they 
have  had  some  great  results. 
The  point  I  am  making  here  is  that  by 
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this  amendment  you  would  bring  about 
a  greater  degree  of  competition  among 
the  producers  of  cigarettes  to  try  to  re- 
duce the  tar  and  nicotine  content  If  they 
want  to  stay  in  business.  If  they  are  ob- 
livious to  the  public  reaction  and  if  they 
are  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  the  high 
content  of  t&r  and  nicotine  constitutes 
a  real  hazard  to  health,  then  they  are  not 
going  to  stay  in  business  very  long. 

Thoee  of  you  who  are  concerned  about 
the  fact  that  there  may  be  a  prohibition 
against  cigarette  advertising  by  the  vari- 
ous media  in  this  country  ought  cer- 
tainly to  look  at  this  amendment. 

In  my  Judgment,  it  offers  a  solution,  a 
workable  solution.  I  would  like  to  see 
what  happens  to  cigarette  consumption 
and  what  effect  it  has  on  public  health 
when  mo6t  cigarette  users  who  cannot 
kick  the  habit  do  have  a  choice  in  ciga- 
rettes. Right  now  much  of  the  advertis- 
ing is  meaningless. 
When  people  buy  cigarettes,  they  are 
"  Impressed  by  cc«nmercials,  but  have  no 
"  IdeA'Vhat  they  are  buying. 

I  think  the  gentleman  in  offering  this 
amendment  is  making  an  honest  effort 
here  to  try  to  resolve  this  problem  and 
bring  some  balance  between  the  fact  that 
smoking  may  be  hazardous  under  certain 
circumstances  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
fact  that  we  do  have  an  industry  in  this 
country  that  needs  to  be  protected  on 
the  other  hand. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  would  like  to  comment 
on  the  gentleman's  argvunent  he  made 
about  the  nicotine  a  little  earlier.  I 
think  he  would  remember  and  is  prob- 
ably aware  that  during  the  hearings  the 
doctors  testified  that  nicotine,  of  course. 
Is  constrictive  of  the  blood  vessels  be- 
cause it  affects  the  central  nervous  sys- 
tem. In  other  words,  it  forces  the  blood 
pressure  up  and  releases  the  blood  pres- 
sure amd  can  lead  to  a  heart  condition. 
This  is  what  the  Surgeon  General  says 
about  it: 

Third,  to  provide  the  consumer  with  In- 
formation on  the  tar  and  nicotine  level  of 
his  cigarette,  on  the  package  and  In  adver- 
tising. We  believe  the  consumer  is  entitled 
to  know  the  tar  and  nicotine  levels  of  his 
cigarette.  Since  November  of  1987.  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  has  Issued  periodic 
ratings  of  these  levels;  the  Information  Is 
present  and  avullable.  and  all  that  remains 
to  be  done  Is  its  listing  on  packages  and  In 
advertising.  It  is  the  view  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  that  this  Is  useful  Informa- 
tion; that  the  lower  these  levels  are.  the  less 
hazardous  Is  the  cigarette  likely  to  be. 

That  is  why  I  say.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
I  would  hope  the  Members  would  support 
this  amendment. 

There  is  serious  concern  that  adver- 
tising be  banned.  I  think  that  those  who 
iiave  that  concern  would  have  a  better 
chance  of  having  the  FCC  considering 
this  kind  of  advertising,  if  indeed  this 
Information  were  given. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr  Chairman, 
.vill  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Is  it  not  true, 
whether  we  are  talking  about  the  label 


on  a  package  of  cigarettes  or  anything 
else,  that  when  we  as  a  responsible  body 
start  quoting  figures  we  must,  on  a  phil- 
osophical basis,  have  some  norm?  I  do 
not  want  my  18-year-old  son  looking 
at  any  cigarette  package,  reading  what 
is  printed  on  it,  and  thinking  it  is  safe. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. I  think  what  we  are  seeing  in 
this  country  now  is  one  of  the  greatest 
educational  campaigns  we  have  ever  seen 
by  those  who  believe  for  a  fact  that  ciga- 
rette smoking  is  dangerous.  I  referred  in 
my  own  remarks  to  the  advertising  being 
put  out  by  the  American  Cancer  Insti- 
tute. They  deserve  credit  for  bringing  to 
the  American  people  the  message  that 
smoking  is  dangerous,  and  I  think  any- 
one- who  continues  to  smoke,  in  view  of 
those  advertisements,  is  acting  with 
knowledge  of  what  can  possibly  happen. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words.  I  shall  take  only  a  portion  of  my 
allotted  time. 

There  has  been  a  very  drastic  change 
in  what  the  gentleman  referred  to  as  the 
ignorant  American  public  with  relation 
to  filter  cigarettes  during  the  last  10 
years.  Ten  years  ago  you  could  hardly 
buy  a  cigarette  with  a  filter,  and  now 
practically  all  cigarettes  that  are  sold 
are  filter  cigarettes.  There  has  been  a 
thorough  job  done  on  that  subject.  But 
the  idea  of  placing  one  or  two  fljgures  on 
a  cigarette  package  will  result  in  one 
cigarette  manufacturer  bragging  about 
it  and  another  complaining  about  the 
same  set  of  figures.  I  think  it  will  create 
a  delusion  in  some  people,  and  in  some 
people  a  sense  of  well-being  by  saying, 
"Now  I  have  a  safe  cigarette."  There  is 
nothing  that  would  be  more  deceptive, 
nothing  that  could  be  more  misleading 
than  one  single  set  of  figures  on  the  side 
of  a  package  of  cigarettes,  when  no  one, 
the  Surgeon  General  or  anyone  else, 
knows  what  a  safe  figure  is. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  WATSON.  The  gentleman  is 
precisely  correct  in  what  he  has  said.  One 
thing  that  disturbs  so  many  of  us  is  that 
question.  Why  single  out  tar  and  nico- 
tine? There  is  absolutely  no  evidence  or 
testimony  whatsoever  that  they  produce 
lung  cancer.  The  next  question  is:  Where 
do  you  stop?  The  testimony  produced  in 
the  hearings  was  that  there  are  2,000 
different  ingredients  involved  in  cigarette 
smoking.  What  would  we  do?  List  all  of 
them?  Instead  of  having  available  cig- 
arette IOC's,  we  would  probably  have  to 
have  a  package  a  mile  long  in  order  to 
get  on  it  all  2,000  Ingredients.  As  the  gen- 
tleman has  pointed  out,  the  proposed 
action  would  be  lulling  an  individual 
into  a  false  sense  of  security,  so  far  as 
the  safety  factor  involved  is  concerned. 
That  was  dramatically  pointed  out  in  the 
hearings.  There  would  not  be  anything 
to  compare  it  with.  As  we  have  it  now, 
we  have  a  stronger  warning,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  will  do  the  job  that  the  gentle- 
man has  in  mind.  Certainly  I  do  not  im- 
pugn the  motives  of  the  gentleman  from 


California  or  anyone  else.  You  are  doing 
what  you  honestly  believe  Is  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  American  people,  and  I 
trust  that  you  will  afford  us  the  same 
privilege. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlemanyield? 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  No  one  here  suggests 
that  by  listing  on  a  package  of  cigarettes 
the  tar  and  nicotine  content  that  we 
are  in  any  way  saying  It  is  safe.  What 
we  would  be  doing  is  giving  the  con- 
sumer the  opportunity  to  know  com- 
parative contents.  I  am  amazed  at  my 
good  friend.  Everything  we  buy  contains 
a  list  of  the  contents.  When  you  buy  a 
can  of  soup  or  any  other  product — any- 
thing you  buy,  by  law,  must  have  listed 
on  it  the  contents  of  the  product.  Why 
should  we  treat  cigarettes  any  differ- 
ently? 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  There  may  be  a 
reason  to  bring  up  that  subject  at  an- 
other time  and  in  another  place,  but  I 
am  absolutely  convinced  that  listing  tar 
and  nicotine  on  the  package  will  do 
more  harm  than  good  in  preventing 
cancer. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened  to  the 
debate  for  2  days  on  this  bill,  and  I  have 
been  waiting  for  the  most  important 
question  of  all  to  be  answered:  Should 
not  some  consideration  be  given  to  us 
Bull  Durham  smokers  who  roll  our  own? 
What  are  you  going  to  do  for  us  in  this 
bill? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINOELLl  We  are  not  going  to  do 
anything  for  you  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Apparently  you  are  go- 
ing to  let  me  die  in  peace,  the  way  I 
want  to  die.  I  would  suggest  for  those 
of  you  who  are  concerned  with  the  fu- 
ture of  humanity  that  you  bring  out  a 
bill  providing  that  manufacturers  of 
tailor-made  cigarettes  put  a  little 
whistle  in  each  one  of  them,  so  that 
with  every  puff  a  whistle  is  blown  on 
smoking. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  <  Mr.  Adams  ) . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Adams)  there 
were — ayes  27,  noes  76. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OrrEREO    BT    MR.    ECKHAROT 

Mr.    ECKHARDT.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Eckharot:  On 
page  4  after  line  23  Insert  the  following: 
"The  Federal  Communications  Commission 
shall  not  have  authority  to  issue  any  order 
or  orders  banning  entirely  cigarette  adver- 
tising. Nothing  contained  In  this  section 
shall  prevent  said  Commission  from  utilizing 
such  procedures  and  process  as  may  be  avail- 
able to  It  within  the  general  authority  vested 
in  it  by  other  provisions  of  law." 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say 
what  I  have  to  say  here  with  respect  and 
in  good  humor,  but  H.R.  6543  is  a  fraud. 
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and  it  It  a  fraud  in  two  respects.  It  Is 
a  fraud  to  tell  the  American  people  that 
an  Inflnltwrimal  warning  on  the  side  of 
the  cigarette  package  is  a  protection  to 
their  health,  and  it  is  also  a  fraud  to 
assume,  as  many  have  assumed  during 
this  entire  debate  and  before  it,  that 
there  is  any  provision  either  in  the  origi- 
nal act  or  in  the  amended  tust  that  in 
any  respect  limits  the  FCC  with  respect 
to  banning  cigarette  advertising  entirely. 
The  thing  is  that  the  FCC.  instead  of 
acting  courageously,  withholds  its  ac- 
tion on  the  assumption  that  Congress 
must  act  first.  The  FCC  has  the  power 
to  act  now.  The  cigarette  people  will  not 
reveal  this  fact  because  they  do  not 
want  to  face  squarely  the  proposition 
before  this  Congress,  that  the  protection 
of  their  freedom  to  exercise  their  adver- 
tising judgment  without  restraint  by 
the  FCC  should  be  extended  in  the  face 
of  the  adverse  publicity  given  to  ciga- 
rettes. They  aie  satisfied  as  long  as  the 
FCC  withholds  its  hand  even  though  the 
law  does  not  require  the  FCC  to  with- 
hold its  hand.  They  know  what  this  act 
does.  They  know  it  does  not  restrain 
the  PCC.  The  attorneys  for  the  FCC 
know  that.  The  committee  knows  that, 
and  it  appears  in  the  report.  Yet,  most 
of  the  argument  is  as  if  the  act  pro- 
hibited the  FCC  from  acting. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  this  amendment 
merely  to  get  a  statement  and  a  declara- 
tion from  the  House  as  to  whether  or 
not  it  wants,  honestly  and  specifically 
within  the  act,  to  ban  cigarette  adver- 
tising entirely.  If  we  do,  we  should  vote 
for  my  amendment. 

I  must  confess  that  I  almost  decided 
not  to  offer  this  amendment  when  I 
drove  to  Texas  the  other  day  and  my  lit- 
tle 4-year-old  girl  played  a  toy  banjo, 
and  all  the  way  to  Texas  while  she  was 
playing  on  that  banjo  she  sang  "Me  and 
my  Winstons,  I  have  got  a  real  good 
thing."  It  almost  drove  me  to  distraction 
and  I  thought  maybe  I  ought  not  offer 
this   amendment. 

But  when  I  looked  out  and  saw  in 
passing  through  North  Carolina  those 
farmers  in  their  poor  little  dilapidated 
and  broken-down  homes  making  their 
living  by  raising  tobacco  and  getting 
that  3  cents  out  of  every  package  which 
the  gracious  American  Tobacco  Co., 
Reynolds,  P.  Lorillard,  and  the  other 
companies  permit  them  to  have,  then  I 
was  sure  I  had  to  do  my  duty  before  this 
House  and  forget  that  little  daughter 
singing  that  ditty,  and  permit  the  ad- 
vertising of  cigarettes. 

That  is  the  reason  wh>-  I  am  offering 
this  amendment. 

Furthermore,  when  I  saw  these  poor 
persons  living  on  their  earnings  of  3  cents 
out  of  the  price  of  a  pack  of  cigarettes.  I 
thought,  "Why,  this  could  happen  in 
Texas  if  I  would  offer  an  act  that  a  label 
should  be  put  on  every  package  of 
marihuana  saying.  'Danger,  the  Surgetm 
General  states  that  this  may  cause 
euphoria.'  "  Then  we  would  preempt  the 
field  and  prevent  the  States  from  msJcing 
the  sale  of  marihuana  illegal,  and  the 
happy  little  marlhtiana  farmer  could 
then  spring  up  in  my  area,  which  already 
raises  fiax.  and  could  raise  a  different 
kind  of  fiax  and  sell  marihuana.  All  one 


has  to  do  is  put  a  little  label  on  the  pack- 
age and  thus  preempt  the  field. 

I  offer  this  amendm^it  so  that  Con- 
gress will  have  an  opportunity  to  declare 
its  intent  as  to  whether  or  not  the  FCC 
should  ban  entirely  cigarette  advertising. 
This  question  is  not  resolved  by  the  bill 
we  have  before  us.  Indeed  it  was  not  re- 
solved in  the  Federal  Cigarette  Labeling 
and  Advertising  Act,  the  1965  legislation 
which  this  bill  seeks  to  revise  and  extend. 

I  refer  to  page  3  of  the  committee  re- 
port where  it  is  said: 

The  question  of  a  ban  on  cigarette  adver- 
tising Is  not  treated  in  the  Federal  Cigarette 
Labeling   and    Advertising    Act. 

Of  course,  this  bill,  called  the  Public 
Health  Cigarette  Smoking  Act  of  1969, 
is  identical  to  the  Federal  Cigarette 
Labeling  and  Advertising  Act  in  its  pre- 
emption section,  and  the  committee  re- 
port says : 

Since  the  bill,  as  reported,  is  In  the  main 
a  reenactment  of  existing  law  It  does  not 
address  itself  to  the  question  of  a  ban  on 
cigarette  advertising  on  radio  and  television. 

This  amendment  does  address  itself  to 
that  question  and  thus  would  afford  Con- 
gress an  opportunity  to  work  its  will  on 
the  following  subject:  "Should  the  FCC 
be  permitted  to  ban  cigarette  advestising 
entirely?" 

If  it  should,  the  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment should  be  "No." 

But  if  you  wish  to  limit  the  power  of 
the  FCC  to  prohibit  it  from  banning  en- 
tirely cigarette  advertising,  you  will  vote 
"Yes"  on  my  amendment,  which  does  just 
that. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  I  support 
this  amendment:  First,  I  would  have 
preferred  that  the  FTC,  the  FCC,  and  the 
States  be  encouraged  to  keep  the  dia- 
log going  with  respect  to  cigarettes  and 
health;  that  they  delve  into  the  subject 
of  cigarette  advertising  in  a  compre- 
hensive way  with  public  hearings;  and 
that  they  have  available  to  them  a  broad 
authority  to  grant  relief  from  advertis- 
ing abuses.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
broadcasting  industry's  code  authority 
has  not  really  curbed  these  abuses  but 
hsLs  afforded  merely  window  dressing  to 
keep  the  responsible  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  States  from 
exercising  their  proper  duty.  Therefore, 
I  was  against  the  preemption  contained 
in  section  5(b). 

But  I  think  that  my  committee  has 
clearly  spoken  in  favor  of  maintaining 
some  preemption.  This  results  in  a  piece- 
meal effect.  Certainly  section  5(b)  pro- 
hibits the  FTC  from  requiring  an  inser- 
tion in  an  a^ivertisement  of  labeled  ciga- 
rettes warning  the  public  of  health  haz- 
ards related  to  smoking. 

Though  the  Cigarette  Labeling  and 
Advertising  Act,  which  was  passed  in 
1965,  did  not  have  the  PCC  in  mind,  I 
think  it  is  a  fair  interpretation  of  sec- 
tion 5(b)  that  it  also  so  limited  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Conmiission. 

But  the  act  in  its  present  form  does 
not  touch  the  general  powers  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission;  and. 
more  specifically,  it  does  not  touch  the 
authority  of  the  FCC  to  ban  ad- 
vertising, including  cigarette  advertising, 
on  grounds  that  it  is  deemed  a  threat  to 
the  public  health. 


Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
for  this  amendment  if  they  wish  to 
change  the  meaning  which  section  5(b) 
spontaneously  yields.  That  provision  does 
not  prohibit  the  PCC  from  banning  ciga- 
rette advertising  entirely.  My  amend- 
ment would  do  so. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  shall  be  very  brief.  I  hope  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  does  not  carry. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman.  He  is  pre- 
cisely correct.  This  bill  does  not  deal 
either  with  banning  advertising  or  limit- 
ing hours  or  controlling  hours.  It  deals 
only  with  a  health  warning. 

I  do  not  believe  that  in  this  bill  we 
should  move  to  a  whole  new  field  of  work- 
ing with  the  FCC.  In  fact,  I  considered 
raising  a  point  of  order  on  the  amend- 
ment, because  the  bill  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  FCC  banning  or  not  banning, 
or  controlling  or  not  controlling  the 
hours  of  showing  of  advertising. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  I  want  to  wel- 
come the  gentleman  to  my  side,  in  op- 
posing this  particular  amendment. 

I  should  like  to  ask,  if  it  is  not  a  fact 
there  is  law  applicable  to  this  particular 
question;  namely,  the  Communications 
Act — section  326,  I  believe — which  pro- 
hibits the  Commvmications  Commission 
from  censoring  any  signal  of  a  licensed 
station.  Would  not  that  be  applicable? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  No,  that  would  not  be  ap- 
plicable because  this  is  not  censorship. 
They  can,  in  my  opinion,  regulate  hours. 
Tliey  can  also  regulate  in  terms  of  ban- 
ning, as  has  been  done  with  certain  pre- 
scription drugs. 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  the  first  amendment  would  apply? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  No.  Under  I  believe  it  is 
the  Red  Lion  case  the  first  amendment 
does  not  apply  to  commercial  advertis- 
ing as  opposed  to  the  discussion  of  an 
issue.  If  you  want  to  go  on  television  and 
discuss  the  issue  of  whether  you  should 
smoke  cigarettes,  with  the  other  side  say- 
ing you  should  not  smoke  cigarettes,  that 
would  be  protected  by  the  first  amend- 
ment. But  commercial  advertising  as 
such  is  not  protected  by  the  first  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  The  gentleman 
certainly  is  not  implying  there  is  no 
controversy  on  this  particular  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  do  not  think  there  is. 
If  there  is  a  controversy,  it  is  only  be- 
cause the  two  of  us  are  in  disagreement. 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  I  believe  there  is 
disagreement. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BT     MR.    ADAMS 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Adams:  On  page 
4.    line   20,  insert  ",  other  than   the  state- 
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ment  required  by  section  4  of  ttala  Act,"  Im- 
mediately mtttx  "bealth". 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  change  the  preemp- 
tion section  with  regard  to  a  health 
warning  to  read  that  no  statement  other 
than  the  statement  set  forth  in  section 
4  relating  to  smoking  and  health  shall 
be  required  in  the  advertising  of  any 
c  garettes  the  packages  of  which  are  la- 
beled In  conformity  with  the  provisions 
of  this  act. 

We  have  decided  In  this  act  that  the 
label  as  put  on  the  package  is  a  proper 
and  appropriate  label.  We  have  voted 
f  that.  Some  of  us  may  have  opposed  it, 
.   but  It  has  been  imposed  by  the  House 
properly  by  a  vote  of  the  House.  We  have 
also  decided  in   the  first  part   of  this 
act    what   Is   Involved    with    cigarettes. 
Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  only  logical — 
and  I  cannot  see  any  argument  possible 
•gainst  it — that  if  we  have  agreed  this 
..laibol..  Is    appropriate,    then    the    label 
^  should  be  placed  on  the  advertising.  I  am 
not  requiring  it  by  this  amendment,  but 
the  amendment  says  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  can  require  that 
the  label   that  is  on  the  cigarettes  be 
placed  in  the  advertising  on  television, 
on  radio,  and  in  all  other  kinds  of  media 
if   after   hearings    they   decide   that   it 
should  be  done.  This  goes  to  the  point 
that  the  chairman  raised  the  first  day, 
which  was  that  these  agencies,  if  you 
want  to  bring  them  under  control,  should 
be  given  Instructions.  In  this  the  Con- 
gress would  be  saying  to  them  that  we 
will  not  allow  you  just  to  go  out  and  do 
whatever  you  want,  but  we  in  Congress 
have  decided  an  appropriate  label  is  this. 
and  then  we  set  it  forth  in  the  act.  Then 
we  are  saying  to  them  that  if  you  do  be- 
lieve that  it  should  be  done,  you  can 
place  this  label  on  all  advertising.  This 
would  be  done  in  the  regular  manner.  In 
other  words,  a  proposal  would  be  sent 
out  and  there  would  be  hearings  and  a 
decision  would  be  made  by  the  agency  as 
to  whether  or  not  it  would  be  put  on. 
The   parties   involved   would   have   the 
right  to  appeal  the  decision  just  as  is 
done  with  every  other  product.  I  carmot 
see  any  reason  why  this  should  not  be 
done.  I  would  be  very  happy  to  have  any 
opposition  indicated  to  me.  if  you  say 
that  this  label  is  all  right.  Then  tell  me 
why  it  should  not  be  placed  on  advertis- 
ing, because,  after  aill.  advertising  is  sup- 
posed to  reveal  to  the  people  what  the 
true  state  of  the  matter  is  in  the  best 
possible  fashion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  very  simple 
amendment,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  adopt- 
ed. It  is  the  sort  of  an  amendment  that 
fits  in  with  the  rest  of  this  bill  and  I 
urge  Its  adoption. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  'Mr.  Adams*. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision  I  demanded  by  M.-.  Adams)   there 
were — ayes  37,  noes  59. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMBNOMXNT  OrFUUO  BT  MB.  AOAMS 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Adams:  On 
page  4,  line  33,  insert  after  the  period  the 
following  new  sentence:  "This  subsection 
doea  not  prevent  any  State  or  political  aub- 
dlvlalon  thereof,  which  prohibits  the  sale  of 
cigarettes  to  persons  below  certain  ages,  from 
requiring  that  any  cigarette  advertisement 
within  Its  Jurisdiction  set  forth  the  fact  that 
persons  below  certain  ages  are  prohibited  by 
such  State  or  political  subdivision  from  pur- 
chasing cigarettes." 


Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the 
last  amendment  about  which  I  know  that 
we  have  to  offer.  I  thought  that  state- 
ment might  bring  a  little  Joy  to  some 
of  you.  This  is  what  I  refer  to  as  the 
States  rights  amendment.  I  thought  we 
would  save  it  until  last  because  it  would 
have   the  best  chance  of  passing. 

Mt.  Chairman,  this  law  has  been  con- 
structed by  many  States — and  I  have 
statements  at  the  table  from  various 
State  commissioners — to  prevent  them 
from  requiring  health  warnings  or  from 
regulating  advertising  within  their 
States. 

Now,  it  has  been  said  several  times 
during  this  debate  that  cigarettes  are  a 
legal  product.  I  want  to  state  clearly  to 
this  House  that  cigarettes  are  not  a  legal 
product  for  minors  in  48  of  the  50  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  that  the  Mem- 
bers may  have  some  idea  of  the  severity 
of  some  of  the  State  laws,  I  shall  refer 
them  to  the  hearings,  at  page  485.  and  I 
would  read  to  them  for  example — and 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Eck- 
HARDT)  mentioned  marihuana  and  I  know 
many  of  you  are  very,  very  violently  op- 
posed to  marihuana — but  I  want  to  read 
to  you  what  the  Indiana  statute  says. 

The  Indiana  statute  states  as  follows: 

It  U  unlawful  to  give,  barter,  or  sell  either 
directly  or  indirectly  to  child  under  16  to- 
bacco to  be  chewed  or  smoked. 

Unlawful  to  sell,  barter,  fumlah  to  any 
minor  cigarette,  cigarette  wrapper,  or  advise 
and  counsel  minor  to  smoke. 

Unlawful  for  person  under  21  to  buy.  re- 
ceive, or  accept  or  have  cigarette,  cigarette 
paper,  wrapper  or  paper  containing  mor- 
phine, nicotine,  oU  of  hemp. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  advertising  is  not  ad- 
vising or  counseling  minors  to  smoke,  I 
do  not  know  what  it  is. 

FY)r  those  of  you  who  are  not  familiar 
with  marihuana,  marihuana  is  one  of  the 
hemp  family  and  is  covered  by  the  de- 
cisions of  the  court. 

Forty-eight  of  the  50  States  prohibit 
the  sale  of  cigarettes  to  minors. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  in  all  fair- 
ness we  should  at  least  allow  States  that 
prohibit  sales  to  minors  to  regulate  ad- 
vertising within  their  borders  by  re- 
quiring that  there  be  a  warning,  even 
as  they  have  said  in  the  State  law,  that 
would  say  in  the  advertising,  "No  one 
under  18  is  allowed  by  State  law  to  smoke 
cigarettes  or  to  have  cigarettes." 

Certainly,  it  seems  to  me  they  ought 
to  be  able  to  say  to  their  young  people, 
those  who  are  of  a  particular  age.  these 
warnings  and  let  the  States  decide 
whether  or  not  they  are  allowed  to  smoke 
and  also  say  to  the  advertising  people 
that  within  certain  hours  within  our 
State  you  shall  not  advertise  the  sale  of 
cigarettes. 

I  think  that  probably  if  it  were  not 
for  the  law  that  we  have  passed,  certain 


of  the  cigarette  companies  would  be  in 
violation  of  the  State  laws  with  reference 
to  advising,  counseling,  and  abetting  chll- 
dren  to  smoke. 

Because  In  the  letter  I  read  yesterday 
m  1  month  In  1968  there  were  13.3  bil- 
lion presentations  of  cigarette  advertise- 
ments in  the  United  States,  and  it  aver- 
aged out  that  every  teenager  saw  at  least 
65  commercials  in  the  month,  and  every 
child  saw  45- 

Now,  this  is  cumulative.  This  is  effec- 
tive. This  Is  showing  their  parents  and 
other  adults  smoking  and  Indicating  to 
them  that  it  is  a  habit  that  is  worth 
while. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  tried  during  the 
course  of  the  day  to  offer  other  amend- 
ments. Other  gentlemen  on  our  side  have 
offered  amendments  to  at  least  let  the 
FCC  and  the  PTC  regulate.  Now  we 
are  saying,  "All  right.  If  you  are 
going  to  wipe  all  of  those  out  and 
if  you  are  not  going  to  let  anybody 
touch  it,  at  least  allow  the  States 
that  have  State  laws  prohibiting  the  sale 
to  minors  do  some  regulating."  It  is  a 
States  rights  amendment.  I  believe  that 
you  can  require  it.  You  have  it  in  the 
States  now.  If  any  of  the  Members  have 
listened  to  some  of  the  gasoline  adver- 
tisements where  they  run  these  bingo 
games,  it  says  "Void  where  prohibited  by 
law." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chaliinan,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Washington.  The 
•preemption"  section,  section  5  of  the 
bill.  Is  a  curious  provision.  It  continues 
the  present  law  which  prevents  any 
Government  agency.  Federal,  State,  or 
local,  from  requiring  health  warnings  in 
cigarette  advertising. 

If  enacted,  section  5  will  continue  to 
prohibit  the  Pedei-al  Trade  Commission 
from  requiring  health  warnings  in  all 
cigarette  advertising;  it  will  continue^to 
prohibit  the  Federal  Communfetions 
Commission  from  banning  cigarette  ad- 
vertising on  radio  and  television;  and  it 
will  continue  to  prohibit  the  States  from 
exercising  their  authority  to  legislate 
with  respect  to  local  advertising. 

It  is  curious  that  those  who  rush  to 
defend  States  rights  are  not  on  their  feet 
today  protesting  such  Federal  preemp- 
tion. It  is  curious  that  those  who  ap- 
prove of  a  health  warning  on  cigarette 
packages  disapprove  of  a  health  warn- 
ing in  any  other  form. 

Recently,  I  posed  this  question  to  my 
constituents  in  a  newsletter:  "Do  you 
support  my  position  in  favor  of  the 
FCC's  proposed  ruling  banning  all  ciga- 
rette advertising  on  radio  and  televi- 
sion?" Of  those  who  responded,  75  per- 
cent agree  with  my  position  supporting 
the  FCC's  proposed  ban.  Section  5,  if 
passed,  will  require  me  to  tell  my  con- 
stituents that  the  Congress  does  not  con- 
sider the  FCC  to  have  any  competence  or 
jurisdiction  in  what  Is  broadcast  over  the 
airwaves.  The  Congress  has  created  an 
agency  to  regulate  those  airwaves  in  the 
public  interest  and  yet  sees  fit  to  revoke 
such  authority  now,  and  thereby  a  special 
interest  outrageously  is  made  paramount 
to  the  public's  interest.  This  is  a  curious 
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way  to  legislate,  and  I  think  my  con- 
stituents and  the  public  at  large  will 
agree,  If  this  bill  is  enacted  without  se- 
rious revision  on  the  floor  this  afternoon. 
To  undo  the  llloglc  of  section  5,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  amendment 
that  would  restore  the  authority  of  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  agencies  to  regu- 
late cigarette  advertising  if  they  deem 
it  to  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  pub- 
lic's health  and  welfare. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman who  Introduced  this  amendment 
said  that  he  saved  it  for  the  last  in  the 
hope  that  the  mood  of  the  House  might 
change.  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  gen- 
tleman certainly  saved  the  worst  one 
for  the  last. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  this 
amendment.  As  I  understood  its  reading, 
the  proposal  would  add  on  page  4,  line 
23  the  following: 

This  subsection  does  not  prevent  any  State 
or  political  subdivision  thereof,  which  pro- 
hibits the  sale  of  cigarettes  to  persona  below 
certain  ages,  from  requiring  that  any  cig- 
arette advertisement  within  its  Jurisdiction 
set  forth  the  fact  that  persons  below  certain 
ages  are  prohibited  by  such  State  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  from  purchasing  cigarettes. 
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This  amendment,  if  added  to  this  bill, 
would  create  utter  chaos,  and  virtually 
make  Impossible  nationally  broadcast 
programs  or  the  dissemination  of  nation- 
ally published  magazines,  and  Indeed 
many  locally  published  newspapers. 
Imagine  50  different  advertising  formats 
in  a  nationally  broadcast  program. 

It  would  open  the  door  for  each  State 
to  require  each  cigarette  advertisement 
to  recite  word  for  word  the  State's  law 
governing  the  purchase  of  cigarettes  by 
minors.  Nationally  broadcast  programs 
sponsored  by  a  cigarette  company  would 
not  be  received  in  those  States,  for  no 
commercial  could  possibly  recite  the 
varying  applicable  provisions  for  each 
and  every  State  that  might  have  the  re- 
quirement. 

Variations  in  State  laws  prohibiting 
sales  to  minors  are  well  known.  Some 
refer  merely  to  minors;  some  to  the  age; 
others  have  provisions  as  to  written  per- 
mission of  a  parent  or  guardian,  and 
some  outlaw  both  sales  to  and  possession 
by  minors,  and  the  age  limit  for  a  sales 
violation  is  frequently  different  from  the 
limit  for  possession  within  a  given  State. 
Local  stations  must  commit  themselves 
to  showing  nationally  televised  programs 
far  in  advance,  often  before  it  is  certain 
who  the  sponsors  will  be.  Stations  would 
be  denied  the  right  to  broadcast  many 
programs  if  there  was  the  remotest 
chance  that  even  a  30-second  spot  cig- 
arette commercial  might  appear  on  it. 

These  same  variations  would  render  It 
Impossible  to  have  printed  cigarette  ad- 
vertisements in  national  publications, 
and  in  most  local  newspapers  which  en- 
joy any  substantial  out-of-state  circula- 
tion. 

The  end  result  would  either  be  utter 
chaos,  confusion  to  the  reading  public,  or 
more  likely  the  complete  cessation' of 
cigarette  advertUing— which  is  what 
those  offering  this  and  other  restric- 
»ve  amendments  are  really  seeking, 
mey  really  want  a  ban  on  advertis- 


ing either  directly  by  law  or  indirectly 
by  restrictions  which  will  have  the  effect 
of  stopping  the  advertising  of  cigarettes 
either  nationally  or  locally. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  also  add  that  all 
of  these  amendments  relating  to  requir- 
ing warning  statements  in  advertising, 
whether  imposed  by  State  or  Federal 
agencies,  embody  the  unique  feature  of 
having  a  businessman  foot  the  bill  for 
what  Congress  has  made  clear  is  a  Gov- 
ernment information  program.  In  this 
instance,  it  is  heavily  supplemented  by 
a  great  many  private  organizations  who 
raise  vast  sums  which  they  devote  to 
anticlgarette  TV  messages  and  pam- 
phlets and  antlsmoklng  clinics  and  the 
like. 

It  would  be  equally  logical  to  require 
business  advertising  of  any  sort  to  carry 
full  information  about  workmen's  com- 
pensation laws,  about  the  need  to  pay 
Income  taxes  honestly  and  fairly,  about 
the  availability  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation, or  any  other  informational 
program  which  someone  believes  the 
public  should  have  brought  to  it. 

Even  more,  in  this  Instance,  as  the 
HEW  official  in  charge  of  the  educational 
program  made  clear,  there  is  no  need  for 
so  stringent  a  requirement. 

To  put  this  burden  on  the  advertis- 
ing of  a  product  that  may  be  lawfully 
sold  is  not  only  punitive  but  also  wholly 
unwarranted.  In  fact,  it  would  be  an  im- 
due  burden  upon  interstate  commerce. 
/  I  urge  and  sincerely  hope  the  commit- 
tee will  vote  this  amendment  down. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
general  debate  yesterday  on  H.R.  6543, 
the  Public  Health  Cigarette  Smoking  Act 
of  1969,  I  listened  with  great  Interest  to 
the  statement  made  by  my  colleague  and 
good  friend,  L.  H.  Fountain,  concerning 
his  position  which  is  certainly  represent- 
ative of  the  position  of  all  of  us  from 
North  Carolina.  After  his  remarks  were 
printed,  I  went  back  and  reviewed  them, 
in  the  Record  on  pages  H4914-H4917, 
and  I  find  myself  in  total  agreement.  I 
commend  Mr.  Fountain  for  his  concern 
and  efforts  to  keep  advertising  regula- 
tions within  the  authority  of  the  Con- 
gress and  not  permit  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  run  in  all  directioas 
in  the  matter. 

While  I  am  also  opposed  to  the  pro- 
posed warning  label  because  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  cigarette  smoking  has  been  in- 
controvertibly  established  by  medical 
authority  as  dangerous  to  health,  I  shall 
support  HJt.  6543,  to  extend  public  health 
protection,  because  this  act  will  main- 
tain the  statutory  authority  of  the  Con- 
gress to  regulate  advertising.  The  ad- 
ministration of  licensing  caimot  validly 
be  converted  Into  arbitrary  acts  of  cen- 
sorship. The  committee  bill,  I  feel,  will 
protect  the  public  and  free  enterprise 
from  the  threat  of  biu^aucraUc  direc- 
tives. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise  In  sup- 
port of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  all  due  deference 
to  the  very  distinguished  gentleman  who 
preceded  me  in  the  well,  I  did  not  ex- 
pect that  I  would  be  here  long  enough 
to  hear  him  abandon  his  traditional  role 
of  supporting  the  rights  of  the  States. 
It  is  a  very  refreshing  experience. 


I  was  also  impressed  by  the  misinfor- 
mation where  he  said  it  would  require 
word  for  word  the  recitation  of  the  laws 
of  the  States  in  any  advertising. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  did  not  say  it  would 
require  that.  I  said  it  would  make  it  pos- 
sible for  that  to  happen. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  would  refer  to  the  clear 
language  of  the  amendment: 

This  subsection  does  not  prevent  any  state 
or  poUOcal  subdivision  thereof  which  pro- 
hibits the  sale  of  cigarettes  to  persons  below 
certain  ages  from  requiring  that  any  cig- 
arette advertising  within  ite  Jurisdiction  set 
forth  the  fact  that  persons  below  certain 
ages  are  prohibited  by  such  state  or  po- 
litical subdivision  from  purchaslne  cIk- 
arettes.  b       b 

Now  there  is  not  a  thing  there  that 
implies  there  is  the  requirement  that 
all  the  provisions  of  the  law  be  set  forth. 
I  have  seen  advertisements  on  many 
occasions  saying,  "This  offer  is  not  legal 
in  the  foUowlng  States"  and  then  it  goes 
on  to  list  a  series  of  States  where  the 
coupon  cannot  be  redeemed  or  where  the 
game  cannot  be  played. 

But  here  there  is  a  complete  preemp- 
tion, and  all  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington wants  to  do  is  to  clarify  the  right 
of  the  States  or  local  subdivisions  to  en- 
force their  prohibition. 

You  must  remember  that  when  the 
law  of  the  State  says  that  this  is  not  a 
legal  product  to  a  16-year-old  or  an 
18-year-old  person,  then  it  is  not  a  law- 
ful product.  To  present  it  as  it  was  pre- 
sented in  the  well  here  a  few  minutes 
ago  as  being  a  lawful  product  and  that 
this  would  be  an  onerous  burden  on 
interstate  commerce  distorts  completely 
and  clearly  the  Intent  of  the  author  of 
the  amendment. 

There  ought  to  be  some  limits  on  how 
far  we  are  willing  to  go  to  deny  any 
warning,  or  effective  orders  against  the 
use  of  cigarettes.  There  is  clear  evidence 
that  some  of  the  States  interpret  this 
as  an  absolute  preemption  where  they 
cannot  require  a  notice  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  unlawful  to  offer  them  for  sale  to 
yoimg  men  and  women  below  certain 
ages,  in  most  States  16  or  18  years  old. 
I  think  this  is  the  very  least  that  you 
can  do. 

Perhaps  we  have  reached  the  point 
where  the  House  or  the  committee  Is 
inclined  to  say:  "The  public  be  damned — 
we  are  not  concerned  with  your  welfare." 

That  is  what  the  action  here  today 
impresses  me  as  being. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amoidment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  Adams). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Adams)  there 
were — ayes  44,  noes  79. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMKNSMXNT    OVTESSD    BT     MB.    CUwVBLAND 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Clkvkland:  On 
page  5,  after  line  20,  Insert  the  foUowlng 
new  subsection: 

"(3)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
transmit  a  report  to  Congress  not  later  than 
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■Ix  montha  after  the  effectlTe  <hito  of  thla 
Aet.  and  monvmny  UMtvafter.  oonecrTUng  th« 
doUw  amooBt  at  admlatotnttT*  cc«u,  «x> 
port  p»jnn*nts,  market  pranoUan  actlTlUfla, 
prtce  •upporu.  or  aubskllM.  dlr«ct  or  Indi- 
rect, of  any  kind  whatAoerer,  tbat  lnnux«a 
to  growers,  proceasors,  or  exporters  of  tobacco 
produced  In  tbe  United  States." 


Jum  18,  1969 


Mr.  SATTERFTELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  8ATTKRFIELD.  I  make  a  point  of 
order  agaliut  the  amen<!ment  a«  not  be- 
ing germane.  It  pertains  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  economics 
applicable  to  export  promotion,  market 
promotion,  and  other  matters  pertain- 
ing to  totMtcco.  The  amendment  is  not 
germane  to  the  ciurent  action.  It  Is  also 
beyood  the  wope  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  genUeman 
from  New  Hampshire  desire  to  be  heard 
on  the  point  of  order? 
Mr,    CLEVELAND.    Yes.    I    do.    Mr. 
'  Chakman. 

My  amendment,  which  is  almost  self- 
explanatory  and  is  quite  brief,  would  re- 
quire  the   Secretary   of   Agriculture   to 
transmit   a   report   to   the   Congress   6 
months  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
act  concerning  a  matter  that  I  believe  is 
directly  involved  in  the  subject  matter 
of  the  bill.  We  are  all  concerned  about 
the  health  angle  and   the   advertising 
angles  In  relation  to  the  use  of  tobacco. 
But  there  Is  another  facet  to  this  prob- 
lem and  I  think  the  public  should  be  in- 
formed about  It.  And  we  Members  should 
be  Informed  about  It.  That  Is  that  the 
VS.  Oovemment  is  subsidizing  tobacco 
in  some  Instances,  and  they  are  shipping 
It  abroad  and  in  some  foreign  countries 
I  am  told  they  arc  advertising  and  pro- 
moting its  use. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  this 
legislatlcm  we  are  debating  Is  to  warn 
the  American  public  about  the  dangers 
of  smoking  cigarettes.  This  is  certainly 
a  proper  health  function  of  the  Oovem- 
moit.  But  is  It  not  hypocrlUcal,  even 
two-faced,  to  be  providing  this  warning 
while  another  arm  of  the  Government 
Is  acUvely  and  perhaps  expensively  en- 
gaged In  the  business  of  supporting,  sub- 
sidizing and  even  promoting  the  lise  of 
tobacco?  Of  course  it  is. 

While  my  amendment  would  not  end 
this  practice  it  would  compel  the  Oov- 
emment to  Inform  the  taxpayer  how 
much  it  is  costing  him  to  maintain  and 
expand  the  market  for  a  product  which 
his  government  tells  him— also  at  his 
own  expense — may  be  harmful  to  use. 
Surely.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  end  this 
embarrassing,  costly  double  standard. 

On  page  5  of  the  bill,  under  subsection 
(d),  the  committee  in  its  wisdom  has 
asked  the  Secretary  of  Health.  EducaUon 
and  Welfare  to  transmit  a  report  to  Con- 
gress on  current  information  in  respect 
to  the  health  consequences  of  smoking 
and  recommendations,  if  any  for 
legislation. 

On  the  same  page,  the  committee  in  its 
wisdom  has  asked  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  transmit  a  report  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  I«  months  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  act  concerning 
the   effecUveness   of   cigarette   labeling 


and  the  current  practices  and  method  of 
cigarette  advertising. 

It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  quite 
germane  for  us  to  take  the  next  step  and 
ask  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  just  how 
much  he  Is  putting  Into  the  promoting  of 
tobacco  and  tobacco  products,  how 
much  of  It  is  being  exported  abroad,  and 
under  what  conditions.  I  think  this  is 
thoroughly  germane,  and  I  ask  the  Chair 
to  so  rule. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hamp>8hlre  (Mr. 
CLEvxtAjTO)  and  the  bill  before  the  Com- 
inlttee.  The  Chair  observes  that  there 
are  two  reports  required  in  the  bill,  as 
shown  on  page  5,  and  the  gentleman's 
amendment  adds  a  third  report  that 
would  be  required,  and  this  third  report 
would  be  germane  to  the  subject  matter 
of  the  bill.  It  seems  clearly  germane, 
and  the  Chair  overrules  the  point  of 
order. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Ebunpshlre 
Is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in  support  of 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  my  previous  remarlcs  in  connec- 
tion with  the  germaneness  of  this 
amendment  also  explain  my  purpose  in 
asking  the  House  to  adopt  this  amend- 
ment The  hour  is  late  and  I  know  that 
many  members  of  the  Committee  have 
been  listening  to  this  debate  patiently 
and  for  a  long  time.  I  can  only  say  I 
hope  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  in 
his  wisdom,  now  that  he  has  found  the 
amendment  is  germane,  will  accept  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cliviland>. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  numt>er  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  which 
we  have  debated  this  afternoon  portray 
the  classic  issue  of  self -regulation  versus 
Government  regulation  of  private  in- 
dustry. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  disagree- 
ment on  the  point  that  wherever  feasible 
and  in  the  public  interest,  self-regulation 
of  private  industry  is  always  to  be  pre- 
ferred over  Government  regulation.  But 
where  an  industry,  entrusted  with  the 
burden  of  self -regulation  abdicates  its 
responsibility,  then,  In  the  Interest  of 
the  public.  Government  must  act  to  fill 
the  regulatory  gap  which  has  been 
thereby  created. 

In  considering  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion on  cigarette  advertising,  we  are 
faced  with  a  decision  which  will  bear  di- 
rectly on  the  public  health  and  welfare 
of  our  citizens,  and  in  pfuticular  on  our 
young  people.  To  pass  the  bill  in  Its  pres- 
ent form  would  be  to  allow  existing  pat- 
terns and  techniques  of  cigarette  adver- 
tising to  continue,  possibly  unchecked, 
for  another  6  years. 

I  believe  that  it  is  therefore  incumbent 
upon  us  to  Inquire  as  to  Just  how  good 
those  patterns  and  techniques  are,  and 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  guidelines  and 
regulatory  devices  which  govern  them. 
The  tobacco  industry  is  one  which 
purports  to  be  self -regulated. 

At  least  It  has  all  the  appearances  of 
self-regulation. 
Tvt  example,  the  Industry,  early  In 


1964,  drafted  an  eight-page  Cigarette 
Advertising  Code,  the  primary  alms  of 
which  were.  In  the  words  of  its  adminis- 
trator, "to  avoid  appeals  to  youth  and 
to  eliminate  unsubstantUted  health 
claims."  At  the  same  time  a  regulating 
instrument— Cigarette  Advertlalng  Code 
Inc. — was  set  up.  ' 

Then  July  1,  1964,  the  major  tobacco 
companies  involved  in  the  drafting  of  the 
code  appointed  Robert  B.  Meyner  as  the 
code's  administrator,  at  an  annual  salary 
of  $100,000.  Mr.  Meyner  has  to  this  date 
been  the  CAC's  only  administrator  and 
has  continued  to  receive  the  $100,o6o-a- 
year  salary  for  the  past  5  years. 

Given,  therefore,  these  indicia  of  self- 
regulation,  we  must  now  look  to  the  rec- 
ord to  see  exactly  what  kind  of  a  job  ol 
self-regulation  the  CAC  and  its  admin- 
istrator have  been  performing. 

During  hearings  before  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  on 
May  1,  1969,  Mr.  Meyner  testified  that 
the  CAC  represents  "a  worthy  example 
of  self-regulation."  If  his  testimony  on 
that  date,  considered  as  a  whole,  is  to  be 
taken  at  face  value,  then  the  conclusion 
would  be  that  he  and  the  CAC  are  doing 
as  effecUve  a  Job  of  self-regulation  as 
could  be  done.  But.  regrettably,  this  does 
not  se«n  to  be  the  case. 

Let  us,  therefore,  look  to  the  record  to 
see  Just  how  "worthy"  is  this  example  of 
self-regulation. 

Prom  the  outset.  I  refer  to  a  rather 
critical  situation  relating  to,  and  seri- 
ously affecUng  the  operaUons  of.  the 
CAC's   subscribing    membership. 

When  the  CAC  was  initially  adopted 
it  listed  as  its  members  all  of  the  so-called 
"big  six "  tobacco  companies — American 
Tobacco  Co.,  Brown  ti  Williamson.  Ug- 
gett  k  Myers,  P.  LoriUard  li  Co..  Philip 

Morris  Co.,  and  R.  J.  Reynolds  Co. as 

weU  as  three  rather  smaller  companies— 
Larus  St  Bro.  Co..  Stephano  Bro.,  and 
the  UJS.  Tobacco  Co. 

But  within  less  than  3  years  after  the 
date  on  which  the  CAC  went  into  effect, 
two  of  the  big  six  companies  withdrew  as 
members— P.  Lorillard  in  1966,  a  com- 
pany which  today  represents  an  11 -per- 
cent share  of  total  industry  production 
of  cigarettes,  and  the  American  Tobacco 
Co.  In  1967,  a  company  which  now  occu- 
pies 22  percent  of  the  total  industry 
market. 

Therefore,  we  have  today  a  situation 
where  major  tobacco  companies  re- 
sponsible for  one-third  of  the  total  U.S. 
cigarette  production  are  not  even  subject 
to  the  rules  of  the  code.  How,  then,  can 
Mr.  Meyner  presume  to  "speak  for  the 
Industry  "  when  at  least  one-third  of  it 
has  not  been  under  his  Jurisdiction  for 
quite  some  time? 

But  putting  aside  for  a  momentr— if 
that  is  possible — thoae  two  critical  defec- 
tions, let  us  look  at  what  kind  of  a  Job 
that  CAC  have  been  doing  In  regulating 
the  advertising  of  the  remaining  memljer 
companies. 

Article  IV,  section  1(a)  of  the  code 
states  that — 
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Cigarette  advertising  sball  not  appear: 
(1)  On  television  and  radio  programs,  or  in 
publications,  directed  primarily  to  persons 
under  twenty-one  years  of  age;  (3)  In  spot 
announoemente  diirlng  any  program  break 
in,  or  during  the  program  break  immediately 


preceding  or  following,  a  television  or  radio 
program  directed  primarily  to  persons  under 
21  years  at  age.  i 

But  when  we  look  at  the  record,  what 
do  we  find?  I  shall  use  the  example  of 
WNBC-TV  in  New  York  City,  the  "flag- 
sliip"  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co., 
to  demonstrate  that  the  above-cited  pro- 
visions are  violated  regiilarly. 

For  one  thing,  on  April  17.  1969,  a 
typical  broadcasting  weeknlght  on 
WNBC-TV,  FCC  records  show  that  dur- 
ing prime  time  alone,  12  separate  cig- 
arette advertisements  were  aired. 

Further,  taking,  as  examples,  four  sep- 
arate television  programs  aired  on 
WNBC-TV  during  prime  time,  you  will 
find  that  two  cigarette  commercials  were 
broadcast  during  "I  Spy,"  four  during 
"Tanmiy  and  the  Doctor,"  two  during 
"The  Virginian,"  and  three  during  "Dan- 
iel Boone." 

I  think  that  the  violations  here  of  the 
above-cited  CAC  provisions  are  obvious. 
The  shows  that  I  have  mentioned  are  all 
most  certainly  programs  that  draw  vast 
audiences  of  young  people. 

Let  us  look  at  another  provision  of  the 
code.  Article  IV,  section  Kd)  of  the  code 
states: 

cigarette  advertising  shall  not  represent 
that  cigarette  smoking  is  essential  to  social 
prominence,  distinction,  success,  or  sexual 
attraction. 

What  has  Mr.  Mej-ner's  CAC  done  to 
enforce  the  letter  of  this  regulation?  Ap- 
parently, not  a  great  deal,  since  this 
regulation  is  also  violated  with  regu- 
larity. 

I  would  like  to  cite  as  examples  some 
of  the  commercials  referred  to  in  the 
recently  publicized  confidential  "Broad- 
cast Cigarette  Advertising  Report,"  pre- 
pared in  1966  for  the  National  Associa- 
tion  of  Broadcasters. 

Reference  is  made  in  the  report  to  the 
Camel  filter  commercial,  which  draws  a 
parallel  Ijetween  the  cigarettes  and  peo- 
ple who  apparently  enjoy,  or  have,  grati- 
fying pursuits,  nie  people  are  depicted 
as  smokers. 

The  report  states: 

Some  campaigns  stress  success  in  other 
aspects  of  life;  (e.g..  high  social  standing, 
affluence,  and  sophistication).  Such  a  cam- 
paign Is  Pall  Mall's  which  extolls  the  brand 
in  settings  of  a  penthouse  apartment,  a 
luxury  liner  and  a  theatre  lobbv. 

Parliament's  theme — 

The  report  continues — 
The  right  place,  the  right  Ume.  the  rl(sJn 
people,  the  right  cigarette."  is  also  a  reflec- 
tion of  this  concept. 

Section  Kd)  is  again  violated  i-egularly 
in  ads  such  as  Marlboro's.  Camel's,  and 
Viceroys,  where  use  of  so-called  hero  im- 
ages is  widely  employed. 

Quoting  again  from  the  confidential 
report: 

Current  cigarette  ads  utilize  dramatlza- 
iions  of  men  who  are  of  the  type  with  whom 
yjiing  people  like  to  associate,  look  up  to. 
>nd  emulate.  The  association  with  Marlboro 
"I  the  rugged  cowboy,  the  hero  of  the  west,  is 
ilie  most  conspicuous  example  of  this  Image. 
He  smokes  with  authority.  The  cowboy's 
masculinity  and  virile  good  looks  are  com- 
Dlned  with  rugged  outdoor  settings  to  create 
■  ompelllng  images  of  the  western  hero-flisive 
lypined  in  American  folklore. 
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What  about  article  IV.  section  1  (h) 
and  (1)  of  the  CAC?  Those  sections  read, 
respectively: 

cigarette  advertising  shall  not  depict  as  a 
smoker  any  person  well  known  as  being  or 
having  been  an  athlete. 

And— 

Cigarette  advertUlng  sball  not  depict  as  a 
smoker  any  person  participating  in,  or  ob- 
viously having  Just  participated  in,  physical 
activity  requiring  stamina  or  athletic  condi- 
tioning beyond  that  of  normal  recreation. 

Compare  these  sections  with  Par- 
liament's "tennis"  commercial,  which 
shows  persons  rigorously  engaged  in  a 
sport,  and  with  other  commercials  show- 
ing smokers  bowling  and  golfing. 

The  report  further  finds  that  a  number 
of  brands  utilize  a  theme  which  could  be 
argued  as  overtly  encouraging  all  day 
smoking  or  adherence  to  the  smoking 
habit. 

The  report  states: 

In  Viceroy  commercials  men  are  seen  smok- 
ing early  in  the  day  and  then  at  night.  The 
last  cigarette  tastes  as  fresh  as  the  first  be- 
cause "Viceroy's  got  the  taste  thafs  right 
iiiiytlme  of  the  day." 

I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  above 
evidence  clearl.v  indicates  that  not  only 
does  Mr.  Meyner  not  speak  for  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  the  cigarette  industry,  but 
that  even  those  remaining  members  of 
the  CAC  regularly  continue  to  violate 
their  own  code. 

Unlike  Pete  Rozelle  in  his  handling  of 
the  Joe  Namath  matter,  Mr.  Meyner 
either  has  t)een  unwilling  or  unable  to 
persuade  his  residual  membership  to  con- 
fomi  to  the  code. 

Thus,  the  only  course  that  this  body 
should  follow  is  to  send  this  bill  back  to 
committee  without  further  delay,  to  per- 
mit an  indepth  study  of  the  activities  of 
the  Cigarette  Advertising  Code,  Inc. 
Those  matters  and  problems  which  I 
have  alluded  to  today,  together  with  the 
new  reports  and  file  memos  turned  over 
last  week  to  the  committee,  and  which 
are  now  a  matter  of  public  record,  dictate 
th  s  need  for  prompt  recommital. 

'Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  ques- 
tionable implication  has  been  left  here 
concerning  the  effectiveness  of  the  codes 
of  the  broadcasting  Industry.  I  believe  it 
would  be  a  disservice  to  the  public  to 
bring  this  self-regulatory  effort  Into  dis- 
repute. It  appears  to  me  a  genuh^e  effort 
of  an  industry  to  live  up  to  its  obligations. 
Under  their  codes,  the  radio  and  tele- 
vision stations  strive  to  fulfill  their  com- 
munity responsibilities,  to  respect  the 
special  needs  of  children,  to  acmeve  de- 
cency and  decorum  in  programs,  and 
propriety  in  advertising. 

Of  course,  broadcasting  stations  are 
not  perfect.  On  occasion  they  have  fal- 
len short  of  the  mark  and  we  should  not 
hesitate  to  be  critical.  But  for  many 
years  in  observing  the  industry  closely. 
I  believe  that  the  self-regulatory  codes 
of  the  radio  and  television  broadcasters 
constitute  a  positive  force  in  the  Interest 
of  the  American  people. 

The  codes  work  effectively  in  many 
areas.  For  example,  mail-order  promo- 
tions,   advertisements   of    remedies    for 


serious  medical  problems  such  as  bron- 
chitis, firearms  and  ammunition  sales 
outside  of  normal  sporting  activities,  the 
exploitation  of  children  In  commercials 
for  toys  or  products  harmful  to  them 
without  supervision— the  codes  restrain 
all  of  these  practices. 

As  new  products  and  situations  arise, 
the  codes  have  grown  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges. When  a  rash  of  movies  were  being 
promoted  with  a  "hippie"  theme  or  hallu- 
cinogenic drugs  were  Involved,  the  code 
acted  to  set  standards.  As  LSD  rose  in 
public  awareness,  the  codes  moved  to  pre- 
vent the  portrayal  of  such  products  as 
desirable  or  socially  acceptable. 

Combating  the  staggering  higliwav 
deathrate,  commercials  and  programs 
set  for  the  fall  of  this  year  will  be  sub- 
ject to  the  code  recommendations  that 
shoulder  harness  and  seat  belts  be  shown 
in  proper  use  and  that  motorcyclist-s 
have  on  helmets  and  eye  protectors. 

With  the  advent  of  a  system  of  rating 
movies  as  to  their  appropriateness  for 
different  viewing  audiences,  the  broad- 
casters have  established  a  policy  of  in- 
cluding the  rating  with  any  commer- 
cials for  the  movies.  They  have  further 
set  limits  on  the  showing  of  ads  for 
movies  of  an  adult  character  durinR  cer- 
tain hours. 

Weight  reducing  products  have  come 
under  supervision  of  the  code  and  are 
designed  to  avoid  the  implication  that 
the  product  in  itself  can  cause  weight 
loss  without  consideration  of  the  total 
ditt. 

Advertisements  for  mail-order  tear 
gas  guns  were  prohibited.  The  code  ha.s 
positively  dealt  with  such  diverse  sub- 
jects as  ulcer  relief,  acne  remedies,  in- 
clusion of  forbidden  hard  liquor  adver- 
tising in  association  with  commercials 
for  air  travel,  gambling  activities  at  re- 
sorts, and  even  chinchilla  ranching. 

Advertisers  are  warned  by  the  code 
to  move  away  from  antisocial  behavior 
in  commercials  even  when  humorous  or 
.satirically  presented  such  as  bank  rob- 
beries, hijacking,  hooliganism,  and  van- 
dalism. 

Ethnic  humor:  that  is.  derisive  slang, 
in  coimectlon  with  i-aces  or  nationalities 
is  prohibited  by  the  code. 

Compliance  to  the  code's  standards  is 
initially  up  to  individual  broadcasters. 
But  the  code  offers  a  staff  of  professional 
assistance  to  provide  interpretive  rul- 
ings on  the  wide  range  of  subjects  that 
daily  pass  over  the  airwaves. 

Broadcasters  have  shown  their  concern 
by  the  establishment  of  such  an  author- 
ity. They  indicate  their  responsi\enes.s 
by  the  action  already  taken. 

Is  Federal  regulation  of  the  content  of 
ads,  and  even  of  programs,  a  desirable 
alternative  to  this  self-regulation?  I  sub- 
mit that  the  Federal  Government  could 
not  do  as  good  a  job.  It  should  not  even  if 
it  could. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  commend  highly  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  this  committee  for  a  job  well 
done.  I  greatly  appreciate  their  fine  work. 
I  rise  in  support  of  HM.  6543  which 
has  as  its  piupose  the  extending  of  pub- 
lic health  protection  with  respect  to  cig- 
arette smoking  and  for  other  piu-poses. 

I  introduced  one   of  tlie  bills  whicli 
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ma  considered  by  Uw  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  on 
this  subject  and  am  very  vitally  inter- 
ested In  It  I  feel  that  It  Is  most  impor- 
tant that  Congress  act  expeditiously  to 
postpone  the  termination  date  on  pre- 
emption of  certain  aspects  of  regulation 
of  cigarette  advertising  in  order  to  pre- 
vent precipitous  action  by  certain  Fed- 
eral agencies  which  have  already  Indi- 
cated their  Intention  to  persecute  the 
tobacco  industry.  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
can  take  this  matter  lightly,  nor  should 
we.  because  if  the  Federal  agencies  can 
act  with  respect  to  the  tobacco  Industry 
as  they  now  propose,  they  can  also  act 
subsequently  to  restrict  advertising  and 
promotion  of  many  other  products  sim- 
ply because  some  agency  or  group  has 
determined  that  they  are  harmful  to  the 
general  public. 

The  Cigarette  Labeling  Act  which  was 
passed  in  1965  accurately  reflects  the 
proven  facts  about  smoking  and  health 
-  and  -requires  a  warning  on  cigarette 
"  packages  only  that  smoking  may  be 
harmful  to  one's  health.  The  House  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee has  submitted  new  wording 
which  apparently  is  acceptable  to  the 
Industry  and  makes  provision  for  the 
preemption  to  be  extended  from  July  1, 
1969.  to  July  1. 1975. 

I  feel  that  this  is  a  reasonable  action 
and  one  which  continues  to  reflect  only 
the  proven  facts  which  now  exist.  To  do 
more  than  this  would  be  acting  precipi- 
tously and  without  proper  justification. 
In  1965  Congress  acted  in  the  face  of 
an  attempted  usurpation  of  authority 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  which 
sought  at  that  time  to  require  warnings 
on  all  cigarette  packages  and  advertis- 
ing that  use  of  cigarettes  can  cause  can- 
cer and  other  diseases.  The  FTC  now  has 
reiterated  its  intention  and  gone  some- 
what further  in  its  attempts  to  browbeat 
the  tobacco  industry.  We  are  also  faced 
today  with  an  even  greater  grasp  for 
authority  by  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  which  has  proposed 
that  a  ban  be  placed  on  all  cigarette  ad- 
vertising on  radio  and  television. 

The  issue  here  is  clear— shall  Congress 
allow  its  legislative  authority  to  be 
usurped  by  regulatory  agencies?  I  be- 
lieve that  the  overwhelming  sentiment 
today  Is  to  do  no  more  than  can  be  Justi- 
fied but  no  less  than  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic interest  to  the  extent  that  present 
evidence  requires. 

It  Is  important  that  Congress  act 
quickly  because  the  Cigarette  Labeling 
Act  expires  on  July  1,  1969.  and  unless 
Congress  extends  it.  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  and  other  agencies 
may  attempt  to  take  action  which  will  far 
exceed  logical  or  justified  approaches. 

The  so-called  evidence  submitted  by 
the  regulatory  agency  in  connection  with 
their  proposals  does  not  Indicate  that 
there  is  today  any  more  proof  of  the 
dangers  of  cigarette  smoking  than  was 
available  in  1965  when  the  Clgaiette 
Labeling  Act  was  passed.  What  was  done 
then  in  order  to  forestall  a  dangerous 
grasp  for  authority  would,  therefore, 
logically  appear  to  be  a  course  of  action 
today  when  we  are  facing  even  greater 
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threats  of  precipitous  action.  Congress 
should  not  lend  itself  to  the  destruction 
of  an  entire  Industry  simply  on  the  basis 
of  the  whims  and  fancies  or  personal 
prejudices.  Anything  which  Is  done  must 
be  Justified  by  concrete  and  irrefutable 
evidence  which  certainly  is  not  available 
today. 

I  am  greatly  concerned  about  the 
fundamental  issue  Involved  in  the  pro- 
posals made  by  the  FTC  and  the  FCC  as 
the  actions  which  they  propose  to  take 
are  clearly  beyond  the  realm  of  author- 
ity of  those  agencies  or  any  other  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government.  There 
Is  a  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of 
many  of  these  regulatory  agencies  to 
arbitrarily  increase  their  power  and  ex- 
tend the  scope  of  their  operations  under 
the  guise  that  they  are  acting  In  the 
public  Interest.  Such  actions  are  fre- 
quently taken  without  the  benefit  of 
public  hearings  and  certainly  do  not 
constitute  legislative  procedure. 

I  am  particularly  incensed  by  the  at- 
tempts of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  ban  the  advertising  of 
cigarettes  on  radio  and  television.  This 
proposal  is  clearly  outside  the  Jurisdic- 
tion which  Congress  has  delegated  to  the 
FCC  and  in  my  opinion  is  only  designed 
to  intimidate  Congress.  It  is  not  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  PCC  to  take  capricious 
action  to  prevent  manufacturers  of 
cigarettes  from  advertising,  and  cer- 
tainly not  on  the  basis  of  the  contradic- 
tory medical  evidence  which  is  now 
available. 

This  is  not  strictly  a  health  issue;  it 
is  a  constitutional  question,  and  one 
which  Congress  cannot  afford  to  ignore. 
It  is  clear  that  if  the  FCC  can  ban 
cigarette  advertising,  it  can  also  claim 
the  right  to  curtail  the  advertising  of 
other  products — and  if  this  authority 
exists  to  do  this,  presimiably  it  also 
could  extend  to  outright  censorship  and 
complete  control  of  the  broadcast  con- 
tent of  radio  and  television. 

Certainly  the  American  people  do  not 
want  or  will  not  stand  for  government 
control  of  what  they  see  or  hear  on  the 
broadcast  media.  The  freedom  to  speak 
also  carries  with  it  the  freedom  to  ad- 
vertise—unless there  is  some  proven 
basis  that  the  product  in  question  is  a 
detriment  to  the  health  and  well-being 
of  the  public.  Obviously  there  has  been 
much  disagreement  among  Government 
agencies  on  the  information  which  is 
presently  available  on  cigarette  smok- 
ing, and  it  Is  abundantly  obvious  that 
the  FCC  cannot  be  considered  as  a  basis 
for  medical  authority  on  the  subject. 

I  am  afraid  that  there  are  some  today 
who.  in  their  zeal  to  dramatize  this  sub- 
ject, are  in  fact  seeking  to  destroy  the 
tobacco  industry  which  is  one  of  the 
oldest  enterprises  in  the  New  World. 
There  is  a  well  organized  campaign  to 
undermine  the  industry  and  many  who 
endorse  this  strategy  and  are  in  the 
forefront  of  these  efforts  seem  to  care 
little  for  fair  play  or  objectivity.  Any 
objective  analysis  of  the  information 
which  is  now  available  will  clearly  show 
that  the  Government  should  not  put  it- 
self in  the  position  of  persecuting  and 
destroying  an  entire  industry.  This  is 
diametrically  opposed  to  our  system  of 
free  enterprise  and  I  feel  confident  that 


Congress  does  not  want  to  lend  Itself  to 
such  an  undertaking. 

The  overall  impact  of  the  tobacco  in- 
dustry in  this  country  is  considerable. 
Tobacco  is  one  of  the  major  agriculturai 
commodities   upon   which   hundreds  of 
thousands  of  growers  depend  for  much 
of   their   livelihood.    About   two   billion 
pounds  of  tobacco  are  produced  annually 
on  about  one  million  curres  on  over  a  half 
million  farms  in  the  United  States.  Al- 
together about  1.500.000  businesses  share 
In  the  tobacco  trade  and  in  the  fiscal  year 
1967-68  tobacco  taxes  imposed  by  Fed- 
eral,    State,     and    local     governments 
reached  an  all-time  high  of  $4.2  bUlion. 
On    cigarettes   alone,    the   Federal    tax 
amounted  to  $2,066,159,000;  SUte  taxes 
to  $1,969,674,000;  and  municipal  texes  to 
$61,696,000   making   a   total   of   $4,097,- 
529.000.  It  is  significant  to  note  that  cig- 
arette taxes  are  more  than  five  times  as 
much  as  growers'  receipts  for  the  tobacco 
used  in  domestically  consumed  cigarettes. 
I  cite  these  figures  only  to  show  the 
total  impact  of  the  tobacco  Industry  but 
as  stated  previously,  my  main  concern 
Is  In  the  question  of  usurpation  of  au- 
thority by  Federal  agencies.  Insofar  as 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion is  concerned,  we  might  point  out 
that  since  the  Cigarette  Labeling  Act  of 
1965  was  adopted,  there  has  been  a  grow- 
ing number  of  antismoking   advertise- 
ments   carried    on    television    statlon.s 
throughout    the    country.    Broadcasters 
generally  have  cooperated  in  the  proper 
utilization  of  these  commercials  and  the 
Industry  has  endeavored  to  accommodate 
Itself  to   the  divergent  points  of  view 
which  have  been  aired.  The  fairness  doc- 
trine requires  broadcasters  to  provide  a 
reasonable  opportunity  for  discussion  of 
divergent  views  on  controversial  Issues 
and  the  industry  recognizes,  of  course, 
that  this  opportunity  will  continue  to  be 
utilized  by  those  who  oppose  cigarette 
smoking.  However,  to  carry  through  with 
the  FCC  proposal  of  February  9  would 
mean  that  the  tobacco  industry  would  be 
barred  from  exercising  its  constitutional 
right  to  advertise  and  in  addition  the 
implementation  of  this  order  would  set  up 
a  chain  reaction  under  which  similar  ac- 
tion might  be  applied  to  other  products. 
It  is  obvious  that  If  the  FCC  can  Invoke 
its  ban  on  jidvertlslng.  It  Is  logical  to 
assume  that  such  things  as  patent  medi- 
cines,   vitamins,    insecticides,    alcoholic 
beverages,    artificial    sweeteners,    man.v 
cosmetics  and  foods  containing  choles- 
terol, fluorides,  etc..  might  also  be  deemed 
harmful  to  the  body.  TTie  vulnerability  of 
the   product   would   be   determined   on 
whether  or  not  it  is  subject  to  contro- 
versy £uid.  of  course,  any  of  the  above- 
named  could  be  subject  to  criticism  fo: 
some  source. 

I  strongly  urge  that  the  Congress 
make  unmistakably  clear  its  Intention 
with  respect  to  the  type  regulation  which 
these  agencies  are  proposing  as  I  am 
afraid  that  if  this  is  not  done  we  may 
soon  find  that  further  legislative  author- 
ity will  be  usurped  by  the  so-called  com- 
missions. Today  it  is  cigarettes — tomor- 
row it  might  well  be  some  other  product 
and  following  this  procedure  to  its  logi- 
cal conclusion,  eventually  almost  everj- 
thing  which  is  advertised  could  be  criti- 
cized or  made  controversial.  We  caimot 
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afford  to  default  on  this  issue  and  leave 
the  decisictnmaklng  process  to  the  IX^C, 
the  FTC  or  any  other  Government  agen- 
cy or  to  the  courts.  It  is  clearly  the  pre- 
rogative of  Congress  to  act  and  Congress 
should  exercise  this  prerogative  and  ex- 
tend the  Cigarette  Labeling  Act  of  1965 
as  Is  proposed  by  the  bill  now  before  us. 
Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  various  amend- 
ments which  have  been  offered,  and  the 
discussion  of  them,  has  been  very  salu- 
tary. The  fact  that  they  were  all  de- 
feated distresses  me,  and  I  feel  con- 
strained to  vote  against  this  bill. 

The  bill  we  have  before  us,  H.R.  6543, 
should  carry  a  health  warning  of  its 
own.  "Caution:  Passage  of  this  bill  is  a 
threat  to  medical  practice  in  this  country, 
to  the  programs  of  our  medical  and 
health  agencies,  and  to  the  health  of  our 
people." 

This  Is  the  way  the  Surgeon  General 
of  the  United  States  characterized  testi- 
mony In  support  of  this  bill. 
This  bill  Is  bed  legislation. 
It  is  bad  because  It  files  in  the  face  of 
testimony  from  all  major  health  organi- 
zations and  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  that  Congress 
should  authorize  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission and  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  to  regulate  cigarette 
advertising,  particularly  as  such  adver- 
tising appeals  to  youth. 

It  is  bad  because  it  flies  in  the  face  of 
the  fact  that  since  1964,  when  the  Sur- 
geon General  declared  smoking  a  health 
hazard,  cigarette  advertising  has  risen 
50  percent  to  $300  million  per  year  and 
the  warning  on  the  package  has  caused 
no  appreciable  decline  In  overall  con- 
sumption or  numl)ers  of  new  smokers. 

It  is  bad  because  it  flies  in  the  face  of 
the  inability  of  the  broadcasting  indus- 
try to  regulate  Itself  and  its  supression 
of  docimientation  Indicating  this  in- 
ability 

It  Is  bad  because  it  fails  to  require 
that  tar  and  nicotine  contents  appear 
on  each  package  of  cigarettes. 

I  intend  to  vote  against  this  bill  be- 
cause I  believe  the  time  has  come  for  our 
society  to  place  the  health  of  the  public 
first  in  the  consideration  of  priorities; 
and  that  this  is  exactly  what  this  legis- 
latlm  would  not  do.  As  a  public  servant. 
I  believe  it  is  my  duty  to  protect  the 
public  from  any  health  hazards  that  may 
exist,  or  at  the  very  least  to  warn  them 
of  such  hazards. 

Cigarette  smoking  Is  today  one  of  the 
major  contributors  to  death  and  disease 
in  this  country.  In  my  own  New  York 
State  alone,  at  least  16,000  die  needlessly 
each  year.  Seven  out  of  every  10  of  these 
deaths  were  among  persons  35  to  65  years 
of  age.  There  can  be  no  mistaking  that 
the  link  between  cancer,  heart  disease, 
emphysema,  et  cetera,  and  smoking  is 
more  than  casual.  Dr.  Oscar  Auerbach. 
Senior  Medical  Investigator  at  East  Or- 
ange Veterans'  Administration  Hospital 
has  stated  that  "Cigarette  smoking  Is 
the  most  devastating  thing  that  can 
happen  to  the  human  body."  He  consid- 
ers it  In  the  same  class  as  arsenic.  Dr. 
Auerbach  has  been  Investigating  the  re- 
lationship between  smoking  and  health 
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for  more  than  15  years.  If  there  are 
those  who  disagree  with  his  conclusions, 
I  need  only  point  to  the  approximately 
100,000  physicians  in  this  country  who 
have  stopped  smoking  since  the  first  re- 
port of  the  Surgeon  General  was  issued 
in  1964. 

While  American  ingenuity  and  sales- 
manship have  the  reputation  of  being 
able  to  sell  anything,  it  should  not  be 
left  totally  free  to  sell  ill  health  and 
death  to  the  American  people.  I  do  not 
believe  society  should  be  left  improtected 
on  this  question. 

I  Intent  to  cast  my  vote  against  this 
bill. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

The  cigarette  advertising  issue  is  an 
illustration  of  the  fact  that  nothing  Is 
ever  simple  and  clearcut  In  Federal  leg- 
islation. At  stake  are  billions  of  dollars 
in  a  number  of  major  industries  in  the 
country,  a  possibility  of  controlling  to 
some  extent  several  deadly  health  afflic- 
tions and  one  of  the  basic  tools  of  our 
free  enterprise  system,  the  right  to  ad- 
vertise, which  grows  from  the  first 
amendment.  Each  of  these  basic  interests 
serves  to  confiict  with  the  other  in  the 
problem. 

To  reach  a  decision  in  this  issue  one 
must  understand  complex  medical  terms, 
the  technicalities  of  law.  the  subtleties 
of  semantics  and  the  worth  of  statistics 
in  proving  assumptions. 

It  is  the  forthcoming  expiration  of  the 
Cigarette  Labeling  Act  of  1965  which  has 
prompted  renewed  congressional  concern 
over  cigarette  advertising.  The  1965  act 
specifically  stipulated  that  cigarette 
packages  contain  the  warning:  "Caution: 
Cigarette  Smoking  May  Be  Hazardous  to 
Your  Health."  But  it  also  ruled  out  any 
further  restrictions  by  the  Federal  or 
State  agencies  on  the  advertising  of  ciga- 
rettes within  the  lifetime  of  the  legisla- 
tion. 

This  law  Is  due  to  expire  on  June  30 
of  this  year.  And  If  Congress  fails  to 
enact  legislation  to  extend  and /or  modify 
the  1965  act.  the  Federal  Trade  and 
Communications  Commissions  will  be 
able  to  impose  regulations  of  their  own 
without  congressional  approval.  Both 
the  FCC  and  the  FTC  voted  last  year  to 
recommend  barring  all  cigarette  adver- 
tising on  federally  licensed  radio  and 
television  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  they  will  pursue  this  course 
if  Congress  takes  no  action. 

A  rewording  of  the  package  label  has 
been  approved  by  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  which  is 
as  far  as  this  matter  should  go  until 
clearer  evidence  is  available.  The  new 
language  would  state:  "Warning:  The 
Surgeon  General  has  determined  that 
cigarette  smoking  is  dangerous  to  your 
health  and  may  cause  limg  cancer  or 
other  diseases." 

What  makes  the  whole  cigarette  ad- 
vertising controversy  so  ludicrous  to  me 
is  that  the  Government  is  so  incon- 
sistent in  its  own  attitudes  about  to- 
bacco. While  anxious  to  restrict  or  even 
abolish  cigarette  advertising  by  tax- 
paying  Industries  to  protect  the  public 
from  the  alleged  hazards  of  smoking, 
Uncle  Sam  is  still  supporting  the  pro- 


duction and  sale  of  tobacco  through 
price  supports  and  export  subsidies.  It  is 
these  practices  which  cost  the  taxpayer 
millions  aimually  that  I  feel  must  be 
eliminated  before  private  Industry 
should  be  asked  to  bear  the  losses  In- 
volved in  limiting  advertising— losses 
which  would  also  cost  the  taxpayer  mil- 
lions annually.  It  seems  it  is  always  the 
taxpayer  who  gets  it  in  the  end. 

The  Government  cannot  ignoi-e  eco- 
nomic factors  in  pushing  strenuously  for 
new  controls  in  the  interest  of  public 
health.  For  instance,  in  1968,  some  732 
million  poimds  of  U.S.  tobacco  were  ex- 
ported, bringing  in  $686  million  in  sales 
and  making  a  sizable  contribution  to 
our  balance-of -payments  position,  which 
reached  such  a  critical  stage  last  year. 
As  the  world's  largest  producer  of  to- 
bacco, we  are  also  strongly  affected 
economically  by  this  commodity  at  home. 
About  2  billion  pounds  of  tobacco  are 
produced  every  year  on  some  1  million 
acres  of  land  in  21  States — including 
Ohio. 

While  tobacco  Is  grown  on  about  525.- 
000  farms,  more  than  600,000  farm  fami- 
lies share  in  the  proceeds  from  tobacco 
sales,  North  Carolina  alone  has  186,000 
families  dependent  or  750,000  people  on 
tobacco  in  one  form  or  another — many 
of  them  In  federally  assisted  Appalachia. 
These  farmers  throughout  the  country 
receive  about  $1.3  billion  a  year  from  to- 
bacco sales.  This  is  a  small  part  of  what 
U.S.  consumers  spent,  $9.94  billion  in 
1968,  to  purchase  tobacco  products. 

The  spread  means  that  a  sizable  in- 
dustry of  cigarette  workers  have  an  eco- 
nomic stake,  too.  But  the  greatest  gainer 
of  all  from  the  sale  of  tobacco  products 
is  the  Government — Federal,  State,  and 
local.  These  various  levels  of  government 
last  year  took  in  $4.4  billion  in  excise 
revenue  taxes  from  tobacco  sales.  Thus 
taxes  represent  about  44  percent  of  con- 
sumer expenditures  for  tobacco  products 
and  are  about  three  times  the  amount 
farmers  receive  for  the  tobacco  they 
produce. 

Therefore,  any  further  attempts  by 
the  Government  to  limit  cigarette  sales 
through  restrictions  on  advertising 
would  hurt  local  government  as  well  as 
tobacco  farmers  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment— all  while  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  paying  out  funds  to  aid  to- 
bacco exporters  and  to  bolster  tobacco 
prices.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
since  1933  has  paid  out  about  $53.8  mil- 
lion in  its  tobacco  price  support  pro- 
gram. The  cost  of  this  price  support  pro- 
gram last  year  amounted  to  $1.8  million. 
But  the  biggest  tobacco  subsidy  is  the 
export  subsidy.  While  the  United  States 
has  remained  the  world's  largest  tobacco 
exporter,  in  recent  years  we  began  to 
lose  our  position  in  world  markets  and 
were  not  sharing  in  the  increase  of  the 
consumption  of  tobacco  products.  An  ex- 
port program  aimed  at  regaining  and  ex- 
panding foreign  markets  for  the  United 
States  was  begim  in  1966.  Under  its  pro- 
visions, exporters  are  paid  whatever 
amount  they  lose  by  selling  tobacco 
products  at  competitive  prices  on  the 
world  market.  In  fiscal  1968  this  pro- 
gram cost  the  Government  $28  million. 

Now  to  keep  the  American  public  in- 
terested in  tobacco  products  is  the  busl- 
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ness  of  the  advertising  Industry.  Accord- 
ing to  Commerce  Department  ngures, 
the  tobacco  Industry  in  19«7  spent  $311.9 
million  dollars  for  this  purpose.  Of  this, 
$226  9  million  went  for  television  com- 
mercials and  $17.5  million  for  radio 
advertisements. 

And  this  brings  me  back  to  the  point 
I  was  making  about  the  imposition  of 
controls  on  advertising.  How  do  you  rec- 
oncile the  Federal  Oovemment  spending 
$30  million  a  year  on  price  supports  and 
export  subsidies  with  the  move  to  re- 
strict or  actually  abolish  advertisement* 
for  the  same  products  on  radio  and 
television? 

Why  should  the  privately  financed  ad- 
vertlalng  and  broadcast  Industries  bear 
the  loM  of  $227  million  in  revenue  that 
would  follow  these  restrictions? 

TliAt  is  a  lot  of  money  to  spend  to  en- 
coxu-age  heart  disease,  cancer,  emphy- 
sema, and  other  ills,  is  it  not?  Or  do  cig- 
arettes really  cause  the  diseases?  Could 
"It  betrtr  pollution  or  a  ntmiber  of  other 
Ills  onociated  with  modem  living?  Sto- 
tlstical  presentations  before  our  commit- 
tee established  that  heavy  smokers  ex- 
perience more  lung  cancer  and  heart  dis- 
ease but  they  are  also  more  prone  to 
suicide  and  accidental  death.  As  a  for- 
mer cigarette  smoker  who  has  given  up 
the  habit.  I  feel  personally  that  cigarette 
smoking  may  truly  be  dangerous  to  one's 
health,  but  the  evidence  still  has  some 
contradictions  which  need  to  be  re- 
solved— although  tobacco  is  clearly 
ImpUcated. 

But  I  cannot  vote  to  prohibit  advertis- 
ing or  to  require  advertisers  to  pay  for 
statements  critical  of  their  own  product 
while  the  policies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment are  so  contradictory  with  refer- 
ence to  tobacco.  The  establishment  <rf 
the  Government's  right  to  censor  adver- 
tising of  a  legal  product  on  the  presump- 
tion of  guilt  could  open  up  a  whole  new 
range  of  Government  interferences  in 
private  industry  with  ixrtenUally  harm- 
ful results  for  our  whole  economic 
system. 

Who  can  say  with  assurance  which 
products  are  safe  and  which  are  harmful 
imder  certain  conditions  of  use?  If  Gov- 
ernment can  limit  or  abolish  cigarette 
advertising  on  radio  or  television  because 
of  statistical  implications  of  hazards  in 
smoking,  what's  to  stop  it  from  Imposing 
restrictions  on  automobile  advertising 
and  other  products  which  may  be  used 
with  lethal  results  according  to  statis- 
tics? Surely  the  automobUe  has  one  of 
the  highest  statistical  danger  potentials 
of  any  product  made  in  this  country,  if 
we  were  to  count  the  fatalities  caused  by 
traffic  accidents— the  55  thousand  peo- 
ple killed  on  our  highways  last  year 
represent  20.000  more  deaths  than  our 
Nation  has  experienced  during  the  en- 
tire war  in  Vietnam. 

I  see  no  logic  in  forcing  a  private  sec- 
tor of  the  economy  to  take  a  position 
which  the  Federal  Government  itself  has 
been  unwilling  or  unable  to  Uke  regard- 
ing tobacco.  One  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government  is  engaged  in  the  promo- 
tion, growth,  sale,  and  export  of  tobacco 
while  another  branch  is  engaged  in  dis- 
couraging the  consumption  of  tobacco. 
And  both  efforts  would  cost  the  taxpayer 
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money.  Why  do  we  not  Just  stop  Oov- 
emment support  of  tobacco?  At  least 
that  would  save  the  taxpayer  money. 
But  does  the  medical  evidence  really  jus- 
tify the  economic  damage? 

Government  should  never  be  per- 
mitted to  force  the  private  sector  of  the 
economy  to  take  action  that  Government 
Is  unwilling  to  take  itself.  However,  un- 
til the  question  of  the  degree  of  danger 
in  the  use  of  tobacco  is  better  resolved. 
I  have  asked  the  executives  of  the  radio 
station  and  newspapers  which  my  com- 
pany owns  not  to  accept  any  cigarette 
advertising.  However.  I  have  not  seen 
anything  to  justify  any  further  Federal 
action  at  this  time  beyond  the  committee 
recommendation  for  strengthening  the 
package  label  warning. 

Mr.  GAUPIANAKIS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  appears  to  me  that 
there  are  two  fundamental  issues  at 
stake  In  the  Public  Health  Cigarette 
Smoking  Act  of  1969.  Those  issues  are 
the  economic  health  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  rural  and  urban  residents 
In  a  large  section  of  the  country  and  the 
physical  health  of  llteraUy  mUlions  of 
Americans  everywhere. 

Those  of  us  who  come  from  the  area 
which  is  economically  linked  to  tobacco 
are  Just  as  concerned  about  the  hazards 
of  smoking  as  anyone  and  just  as  de- 
alpous  of  finding  the  causes  and  cures 
for  lung  cancer — for  all  forms  of  cancer. 
Unfortunately,  the  almost  imlform  opin- 
ion heretofore  has  been  that  if  you  were 
concerned  about  one  Issue  you  could  not 
be  concerned  about  the  other. 

I.  of  course,  intend  to  vote  for  this  bill 
and  hope  that  this  body  and  the  other 
Chamber  will  give  it  quick  enactment. 
The  present  controls  on  limiting  the  ad- 
vertising of  cigarettes  plus  a  new  health 
warning  on  cigarette  packages  would  be 
extended  for  another  6  years. 

Frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  House 
should  not  have  to  renew  these  limita- 
tions a  third  time.  When  Congress  enacts 
this  bill,  however,  it  will  have  discharged 
only  half  of  lt6  responsibility  in  this 
regard. 

The  Federal  Government  has  an  equal 
responsibility  to  give  maximum  support 
and  assistance  to  a  greatly  accelerated 
program  of  research  to  discover  what 
harmful  ingredients,  if  any.  are  in  cig- 
arette smoke.  This  would  come  primarily 
in  the  areas  of  lung  cancer  and  respira- 
tory and  heart  disease.  I  also  want  to 
point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  testi- 
mony of  such  an  eminent  medical  spe- 
cialist as  Dr.  Sheldon  Sonuners.  a  pathol- 
ogist from  New  York,  sheds  considerable 
doubt  on  the  accuracy  of  the  Surgeon 
General's  report.  The  medical  evidence 
is  inconclusive  with  the  split  of  opinion 
as  it  is.  the  only  fact  that  is  conclusive  at 
this  point  is  that  tobacco  is  the  principal 
cause  of  statistics. 

Mr.  Chairman,  greater  support  of  med- 
ical research  programs  would  be  a  vital 
responsibility  of  this  Government  even  if 
the  smoking  issue  did  not  exist.  But 
imder  the  circumstances,  our  duty  to  the 
citizens  of  this  country  is  increased  many 
fold. 
As  I  stated  in  this  chamber  in  Febru- 


ary and  before  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  in  April,  i 
cannot  think  of  a  more  appropriate  op- 
portunity for  a  Federal  Government-in- 
dustry cooperative  program  than  one  In 
this  area.  The  cigarette  industry  and  the 
US.    Government   received    the   major 
share  of  the  revenue  derived  from  the 
sale  of  tobacco.  Therefore,  it  would  be 
most  appropriate  for  these  two  to  Jointly 
underwrite  a  true  crash  health  research 
program  to  determine  if  there  is  a  true 
relationship  between  smoking  and  health 
hazards,  and,  if  so,  how  smoking  can  be 
made  safe.  In  conjunction  with  this  last 
statement,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  the 
Federal  Government  realized  an  income 
of  $2.07  billion  from  the  sale  of  cigarettes 
alone  in  fiscal  1968.  Additionally  state 
and  local  governments  realized  $1.5  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  1968.  How  do  we  propose  to 
recoup  this  lost  revenue,  especially  in  this 
time  of  high   taxes  and  crushing  in- 
flation? 

I  was  very  much  encouraged  when  Sec- 
retary Pinch  announced  in  late  April 
that  representatives  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
the  tobacco  industry  are  planning  the  de- 
velopment of  a  cooperative  research  pro- 
gram on  the  problems  of  smoking  and 
health.  This  is  a  very  significant  first 
step.  But  because  of  the  very  pressing 
nature  of  the  problem  much  more  affirm- 
ative action  and  effort  is  warranted. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  this 
Congress  to  give  its  serious  and  construc- 
tive attention  to  a  greatly  increased  level 
of  Federal  support  to  health  research. 
To  do  otherwise  would  be  inconsistent 
with — indeed  would  be  in  derogation  of — 
our  duty  and  responsibility  to  all  of  the 
citizens  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  niunber  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  much  better 
bill  than  some  people  want  to  give  us 
credit  for  passing.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  labeling  previously  said, 
"Caution:    Cigarette  Smoking  May   Be 
Hazardous  to  Your  Health."  The  new 
labeling  is  a  much  stronger  statement 
that  says.  "Warning:  The  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral   Has    Determined    That    Cigarette 
Smoking  Is  Injurious  to  Your  Health 
and  May  Cause  Lung  Cancer  and  Other 
Diseases."  That  is  a  strong  statement. 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  it  is  a  factual  state- 
ment. Although  there  has  been  great  con- 
tradiction of  testimony  before  our  com- 
mittee, we  can  definitely  say  that  the 
Siirgeon  General  stated  that  in  his  opin- 
ion there  is  a  causal  relationship  between 
cigarette  smoking  and  lung  cancer.  Any- 
body who  buys  a  package  of  cigarettes 
from  now  on  and  reads  that  label — and 
we  must  presume  that  that  label  is  prob- 
ably   read   nearly   every   time    a   man 
smokes  a   package  of  cigarettes — then 
that  man  has  been  warned  about  the 
possible  dangers  involved. 

I  had  planned  to  offer  two  amend- 
ment: which  would  attempt  to  allow 
advertisement  in  publications,  and  on 
radio  and  television  but  which  would  re- 
quire the  same  warning.  The  amend- 
ments had  been  offered  by  me  in  our 
committee  and  were  voted  down.  I  there- 
fore have  supported  the  committee  bill 
today  although  I  feel  that  there  is  sUU  a 
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poBsibility  that  Congress  can  agree  on 
wording  which  would  allow  advertise- 
ment in  the  various  media  and  still  re- 
quire the  warning  which  is  on  the  pack- 
age ot  clgartttes.  This  is  not  an  easy 
matter  to  legislate.  Perhaps  we  can  still 
consider  a  compromise  or  alternate 
amendment  as  the  other  body  considers 
this  measure  or  as  It  might  come  back 
from  conference. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  one 
reason  these  particular  amendments 
were  not  offered  was  that  there  had  been 
such  an  overt  and  bold  assertion  on  the 
part  of  both  the  FTC  and  the  FCC  that 
they  would  in  effect  bar  all  advertise- 
ment that  I  was  reluctant  to  offer  these 
amendments  because  to  give  them  any 
authority  might  be  to  give  them  all  au- 
thority. If  we  can  effect  such  a  compro- 
mise, these  regulatory  agencies  must 
realize  that  they  will  be  required  to  carry 
out  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  last  point  and  that 
is  that  the  tobacco  industry  should  let 
this  debate  today  and  the  ensuing  legis- 
lation serve  as  a  clear  signal  to  them  that 
much  needs  to  be  done  in  the  field  of 
self-regulation.  We  should  give  credit  to 
the  Industry  for  the  cooperation  given 
in  this  area  and  should  salute  the  work 
done  by  such  groups  as  the  American 
Cancer  Society,  the  American  Heart  As- 
sociation, and  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation. The  possible  dangers  of  smok- 
ing are  not  a  secret  by  any  means, 
because  citizens  will  see  these  warnings 
at  one  time  or  another  on  television  and 
in  other  media.  But  the  tobacco  industry 
through  their  advertising  agencies  must 
assume  stronger  leadership  or  else  the 
Congress  will  pass  legislation  that  in  ef- 
fect may  cut  off  all  advertising.  It  Is  time 
for  the  industry  to  show  greater  leader- 
ship than  they  have  given  us. 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record)  . 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  at 
this  point  to  advise  my  colleagues  that 
I  will  not  vote  for  this  bill.  I  intend  to 
vote  for  the  motion  to  recommit  the  bill 
with  instructions  that  the  defeated 
amendments  offered  on  the  floor  today 
which  would  have  strengthened  the  bill 
be  included  in  the  bill  before  it  is  again 
brought  to  the  floor.  If  that  motion  Is 
defeated,  as  I  am  sure  it  will  be,  then 
I  will  have  no  recourse  but  to  vote 
against  the  bill. 

The  public  can  draw  only  one  conclu- 
sion, that  special  interests — in  this  case 
the  tobacco  Interests — have  triumphed 
again.  They  have  won  every  battle  today. 
But  those  who  will  pay  the  price  of  their 
victory  are  the  children  of  this  countoy — 
hooked  next  week,  hooked  next  year- 
hooked  for  the  next  6  years  by  the  con- 
tinued lure  of  cigarette  advertising.  Such 
a  price  is  intolerable,  and  I  will  con- 
tinue to  work  with  those  engaged  in 
seeking  to  protect  the  public's  health  in 
this  life-and-death  issue. 

<Mr.  LOWENSTEIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rxcobs.) 

Mr.  IOWEN8TEIN.  Mr.  Chalnnan, 
there  is  now  ample  evidence  thai  where 
advertising  smoking  Is  concerned,  self- 


regulation  is  the  brand  name  for  no  ef- 
fective reg\ilation  at  alL  The  House  to- 
day is  in  the  process  of  buying  lu)  effec- 
tive regulation  at  all.  Let  this  legislation 
be  so  branded.  And  then  let  us  l^islate 
that  cats  will  guard  depots  of  milk. 

For  what  we  are  doing  here  is  to  pro- 
hibit not  only  Federal  regulation  but 
State  regulation  as  well.  This,  I  assimie. 
means  either  that  the  Congress  has  de- 
termined that  smoking  is  no  hazard  to 
health,  and  therefore  it  would  be  unrea- 
sonable for  anyone  to  regulate  its  pro- 
motion, or  that  no  one  should  regulate 
the  promotion  of  products  that  may  be 
hazardous  to  health. 

We  do  not  seek  to  weaken  the  first 
amendment  by  limiting  free  speech.  Wg^ 
do  not  seek  to  legislate  the  habits  of  the 
American  pe<«)le  or  to  trample  the  pri- 
vacy of  the  American  home.  We  seek 
simply  to  minimize  the  promotion  of 
hazards  to  the  health  of  the  American 
people,  particularly  young  people. 

Is  the  public  welfare  not  a  legitimate 
concern  of  the  Congress?  Are  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  American  people  no 
longer  valid  subjects  for  congressional 
action?  Are  we  able  to  prohibit  the  ad- 
vertising of  contraceptives  but  not  of 
cigarettes?  Are  we  wise  to  do  that? 

Does  anyone  argue  that  cigarette 
smoking  is  good  for  the  health?  Can  we 
not  agree  that  where  millions  of  lives  are 
concerned — where  there  is  evidence  that 
the  safety  of  many  people  may  be  im- 
periled because  they  are  imaware  of  the 
hazards  of  smoking — can  we  not  agree 
not  to  abdicate  the  responsibility  specif- 
ically given  us  by  the  Constitution? 

Should  not  we  recommit  this  bill  so 
the  committee  can  amend  it  to  reflect 
some  concern  for  the  health,  safety,  and 
well-being  of  the  American  people? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  leg- 
islation which  we  are  considering  today 
is  important  in  that  it  demonstrates  the 
concern  of  Congress  for  the  dangers  of 
cigarette  smoking.  It  is  important  that 
we  strengthen  and  expand  the  warning 
on  cigarette  smoking. 

The  warning  that  this  legislation  re- 
quires on  cigarette  packages  is  certainly 
an  improvement.  The  warning  is,  never- 
theless, directed  at  those  who  already 
smoke  cigarettes.  If  any  meaningful 
progress  is  to  be  made,  efforts  must  be 
made  to  regulate  the  tremendous  amount 
of  cigarette  advertising  which  is  directed 
at  encouraging  young  people  to  begin 
the  cigarette  habit.  The  warning  label 
has  no  impact  at  all  In  this  area. 

Proper  regulation  of  cigarette  adver- 
tising requires  vigorous  action  by  re- 
sponsible regulatory  agencies  such  as  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  Yet 
section  5  of  this  legislation  preempts  the 
agencies  from  taking  further  action.  The 
most  effective  action  we  could  take  here 
today  would  be  to  amend  HJl.  6543  to 
eliminate  section  5 — the  preemption  sec- 
tion. The  regulatory  agencies  should  not 
be  precluded  from  promulgating  reason- 
able measures  designed  to  protect  the 
public  health. 

In  addition  to  eliminating  the  provl- 
sl(Mi  which  takes  away  trom  the  regula- 
tory agencies  the  power  to  act,  I  feel  that 
the  flederal  Government  must  discon- 


tinue its  subsidy  program  to  the  tobacco 
producers. 

Therefore,  I  am  sponsoring  legislation 
which  would  phase  out  the  price  support 
program  for  tobacco  and  prohibit  the 
use  of  Government  funds  to  promote  to- 
bacco products. 

In  fiscal  year  1968,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  spent  $138  million  in 
tobacco  price  support  payments.  Federal 
funds  should  not  be  used  to  support  a 
product  which  the  Federal  Government 
is  labeling  as  dangerous  to  health. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  i-ise 
in  opposition  to  H.R.  6543,  the  bill  now 
being  considered  by  the  House.  This  bill 
is  totfdly  inadequate  to  the  enormity  of 
the  health  hazards  involved  in  cigarette 
smoking.  I  favor  a  stronger  warning  that 
mentions  the  word  "death"  as  a  possible 
result  of  cigarette  smoking.  I  favor  the 
inclusion  of  the  tar  and  nicotine  content 
of  the  cigarette  on  the  package. 

More  important  than  the  warning, 
however,  is  the  area  of  advertising.  This 
bill  merely  extends  the  present  "preemp- 
tion" of  Federal,  State,  and  local  control 
for  6  more  years.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
continuation  of  this  ban.  The  dramatic 
testimony  presented  by  Mr.  Braren  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  emphasizes  the  im- 
mediate need  for  Govenmient  control  of 
cigarette  advertising.  The  broadcast  in- 
dustry has  failed  miserably  in  its  attempt 
at  voluntary  control. 

The  time  has  come  for  all  of  us  to 
join  together  and  place  the  health  of  our 
citizens,  especially  our  youngsters,  above 
any  sectional  or  Industrial  interests. 
While  the  cigarette  and  broadcasting  in- 
dustries have  large  effective  lobbies,  who 
is  to  represent  the  public  interest?  The 
answer  Is  clear.  Each  of  us  elected  to  this 
body  must  represent  the  public  interest 
above  all  others.  For  the  sake  of  the 
health  of  our  citizens  we  must  oppose 
the  bill  In  its  present  form. 

I  strongly  support  amendments  to  be 
introduced  to  include  a  tar  and  nicotine 
content  statement,  to  end  the  ban  on 
PTC  and  FCC  control  of  advertising  not 
6  years  from  now,  but  immediately.  The 
same  warning  that  appears  on  the  pack- 
ages should  be  required  in  all  advertise- 
ments whether  in  broadcast  or  printed 
media. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  express  my  support  for  the  three 
strengthening  amendments  to  this  bill — 
amendments  that  would  give  Govern- 
ment agencies  the  legislative  muscle  they 
need  to  keep  a  tight  rein  on  cigarette 
advertising. 

Before  discussing  the  amendments, 
however,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words 
about  the  legislation  itself.  The  need 
Is  plain — indeed,  conspicuous — for 
strengthening  the  warning  now  carried 
on  cigarette  packages.  The  present  warn- 
ing— a  timid  and  tepid  one  that  must 
rank  among  the  understatements  of  all 
time — states  merely.  "Caution:  Cigarette 
smoking  may  be  hazardous  to  your 
health."  The  bill  now  before  us  calls  for 
an  admonition  that  is  far  more  straight- 
forward and  far  more  accurate,  "Warn- 
ing: The  Surgeon  General  has  deter- 
mined that  cigarette  smoking  is  dan- 
gerous to  your  health  and  may  cause 
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hing  cancer   or  other   diseases."   Sim- 
ple, frank,  explicit,  this  stricture  would 
Rive  smokers  the  grrim  facts  about  ciga- 
rette smoking  instead  of  a  misleading 
evasion.   Still.   Mr.   Speaker,   I   am   not 
wholly  satisfied  with  this  warning.  The 
Ideal  wording — to  my  mind,  at  least — is 
the  wording  sought  in  legislation  I  have 
flled  In   both  the  90th  and  91st  Con- 
gresses. My  bill.  H.R.   988.  caUa  for  a 
warning  that  says,  "Warning:  Cigarette 
smoking    is    dangerous    to    health    and 
may    cause    death    from    cancer    and 
other  diseases."  This  warning  does  not 
appeal  to  the  Surgeon  General's  author- 
ity— it  states  a  medical  fact  as  a  medi- 
cal fact — and  it  candidly  cites  the  pos- 
sibility of  death  from  cigarette  smoking. 
Clear^.    Mr.    Chairman,    the    evidence 
amassed    over    the    past    half    century 
demonstrates  beyond  doubt  that  chronic 
cigarette  smokers  are  flirting  with  death. 
All  available  data  an  smoking — physio- 
logical,    pathological,     medical — makes 
clear  ,tbe  great  risk  smokers  take  each 
time  ibey  light  up  a  cigarette.  Cancer, 
emphysema,  and  a  whole  range  of  car- 
diovascular disorders  are  Just  a  few  of 
the  diseases  that  can  stem  from  the  ha- 
bitual inhalation  of  tobacco  smoke. 

The  amendments  I  cited  earlier  are 
necessary  to  Inform  the  consuming  pub- 
lic about  this  menace  to  health.  The  first 
amendment — identical  to  a  provision  in 
my  bill — would  require  the  health  warn- 
ing In  all  cigarette  advertising:  that 
published  in  magazines  and  newspapers. 
or  broadcast  on  television  and  radio.  The 
second  amendment  would  stipulate  that 
the  health  warning  must  be  carried  on 
the  brotul  side  of  the  cigarette  package 
Instead  of  the  narrow  side.  The  third 
amendment — and.  perhaps,  the  most  sig- 
nificant one — would  clear  away  the  pre- 
emptlon  that  now  bans  the  PCC,  the 
PTC.  and  State  agencies  from  regulat- 
ing cigarette  advertising.  This  amend- 
ment would  allow  the  fX:c  to  place  the 
outright  prohibition  it  wsmts  on  radio 
and  television  cigarette  advertising. 

Cigarette   advertising   must   be   regu- 
lated—and  tightly   regulated.   Designed 
with  all  the  glamour  and  attractiveness 
that  Madison  Avenue  can  muster,  ciga- 
rette ads  lure  many  young  people  into 
smoking  and  make  it  tantallzingly  dif- 
ficult for  older  smokers  to  quit.  Typical 
ads    present    a    young    couple    holding 
hands  in  a  green  country  glade  and  ec- 
statically   savoring    their    mentholated 
cigarettes,    a    business    tycoon    leisurely 
contemplating  his  streams  of  cigarette 
smoke  in  the  opulence  of  a  private  club's 
sitting  room,  a  crack  racing  driver  puff- 
ing away  at  the  cigarette  perched  in- 
souciantly  in  the  comer  of  his  mouth  as 
he  shifts  gears  on  the  racecourse.  Such 
ads  are  designed  to  make  the  consum- 
ing public  regard  smoking  as  fun,  as  at- 
tractive, as  giving  status.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth.  Smoking  is  a 
major  peril  to  the  Nation's  health,  lead- 
ing to  the  death  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans each  year.  It  is  high  Ume  that  reg- 
ulatory   agencies   strip   away    the    fake 
glamour  in  cigarette  advertising. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  passage 
of  H.R.  6543  without  any  amendment 
would  represent  a  decisive  victory  for 
the  tobacco  industry  and  a  tragic  defeat 
for  the  youth  of  our  Nation.  In  the  light 


of  many  medical  studies,  little  doubt  re- 
mains that  cigarette  smoking  is  danger- 
ous and  may  cause  death  from  cancer 
and  other  diseases.  The  Public  Health 
Service  summarizes  its  views  of  ciga- 
rette smoking  as  follows: 

1.  Clgarett«  smokers  lutve  subst*ntlally 
higher  rates  of  death  and  disability  than 
their  non-smoking  counterparts  In  the  pop- 
ulation. This  means  that  cigarette  smokers 
tend  to  die  at  earlier  ages  and  experience 
more  days  of  disability  than  comparable 
non-smokers. 

3.  A  substantial  portion  of  earlier  deaths 
and  excess  disability  would  not  have  oc- 
curred If  those  affected  bad  never  smoked. 

3.  If  It  were  not  for  cigarette  smoking, 
practically  none  of  the  earlier  deaths  from 
King  cancer  would  have  occurred:  nor  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  earlier  deaths  from 
chrontc  brochopulmonary  diseases  (com- 
monly diagnosed  as  chronic  bronchitis  or 
pulmonary  emphysema  or  both):  nor  a  por- 
tion of  the  earlier  deaths  of  cardiovascular 
origin  Excess  disability  from  chronic  pul- 
monary and  cardiovascular  diseases  would 
also  be  less. 

4.  Cessation  or  appreciable  reduction  of 
cigarette  smoking  could  delay  or  avert  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  deaths  which  occur  from 
lung  cancer,  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
earlier  deaths  and  excess  disability  from 
chronic  bronchopulmonary  diseases,  and  a 
portion  of  the  earlier  deaths  and  excess  dis- 
ability of  cardiovascular  origin.  (The  Health 
Consequences  of  Smoking,  A  Public  Health 
Service  Review.  1967,  Public  Health  Service 
Publication  No  1606,  pp.  3-4  (Revised  Jan- 
uary, 1968) 


guage  of  the  warning  on  the  package  to 
read: 

Warning:  The  Surgeon  Oener&l  has  de- 
termined that  cigarette  smoking  is  dangerous 
to  your  health  and  may  cause  cancer  or  other 
diseases. 

This  amended  warning  is  InsufBclent  to 
alert  the  public  to  the  potential  conse- 
quences of  cigarette  smoking. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  HJl.  5212  which 
was  Introduced  on  January  29.  In  es- 
sence, this  bill  contains  five  major  pro- 
visions to  protect  the  consumer : 

First,  a  warning  to  be  Included  on 
all  packages  reading : 

Warning:  Cigarette  smoking  Is  dangerous 
to  health  and  may  cause  death  from  cancer 
and  other  diseases. 


The  sponsors  of  this  bill  claim  that  it 
will  require  cigarette  manufacturers  to 
Include  adequate  warning  of  the  dan- 
gers of  smoking.  This  claim  is  a  farce. 
The  most  effective  way  to  protect  youth 
from  the  hazards  of  smoking  is  to  reach 
them  before  their  decision  to  smoke  has 
been  made,  before  the  package  of  ciga- 
rettes is  ever  purchased.  Cigarette  adver- 
tising obviously  plays  an  Important  role 
in  this  decision. 

The  world  of  cigarette  smokers  has 
been  depicted  as  an  idyllic  world  of 
handsome  men  and  lovely  young  wo- 
men who  walk  hand  in  hand  through 
scenic  meadows.  To  the  impressionable 
youth  of  America,  such  advertisements 
seem  to  promise  the  cigarette  smoker  a 
life  of  social  success.  The  time  has  come 
to  advertise  the  dangers  of  smoking 
realistically  or  not  at  all. 

The  present  law  provides  that  no  state- 
ment relating  to  smoking  or  health,  other 
than  the  warning  set  forth  in  the^act, 
shall  be  required  on  any  cigarette  pack- 
age and  furthermore  that  no  statement 
relating  to  smoking  and  health  shall  be 
required  in  the  advertising  of  cigarettes, 
the  packages  of  which  are  labeled  with 
the  statutory  warning.  That  preemption 
expires  on  July  1,  1969.  H.R.  6543  would 
extend  the  preemption  to  July  1,  1975. 

By  extending  the  preemption  for  6 
years,  the  Congress  in  effect  would  pro- 
hibit the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission from  removing  cigarette  adver- 
tising from  television  and  radio  which 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion proposed  to  do  upon  the  expiration 
of  the  preemption.  On  February  5,  1969, 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion Issued  a  notice  proposing  a  rule 
which  would  ban  broadcast  licensees 
from  presenting  cigarette  advertising. 
Although  the  bill  strengthens  the  Ian- 


Second,    all   advertisements   of   ciga- 
rettes to  include  an  identical  warning; 
Third,  all   advertisements  to  include 
a  statement  listing  the  average  tar  and 
nicotine  c(»itents  of  each  cigarette; 

Fourth,  it  made  it  unlawful  to  manu- 
facture cigarettes  that  exceed  a  maxi- 
mum length  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  and 
Fifth,  It  repealed  section  10  of  the  Fed- 
eral Cigarette  Labeling  and  Advertising 
Act,  thereby  eliminating  the  preemption 
and  permitting  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  regulate  advertising. 

Unfortunately,  these  provisions  were 
not  adopted  in  committee.  Instead,  a  ca- 
pitulation to  the  tobacco  industry  was  re- 
ported to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

A  number  of  amendments  are  proposed 
In  an  attempt  to  strengthen  the  health 
protection  provisions  of  H.R.  6543. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
DiNCELL)  has  an  amendment  to  direct 
the  Federal  Communications  Conunis- 
sion  to  prohibit  the  broadcasting  of  cig- 
arette advertising  which  would  be  most 
likely  to  have  an  Impact  upon  individuals 
under  18. 

The  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  TxxKNAN)  has  an  amendment  to 
shorten  the  preemption  period. 

These  and  other  amendments  are 
worthy  of  support. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  and  every  major  medical 
association  In  the  United  States  have 
called  for  a  strong  bill  that  will  ade- 
quately inform  the  public  of  the  dangers 
of  cigarette  smoking.  Congress  must  not 
place  economic  and  political  considera- 
tions above  the  health  of  our  citizens. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  rise  to  inform  the  House  that  I  am 
informed  the  moti(»i  to  recommit  this 
matter  will  be  a  straight  motion  to  re- 
commit to  the  committee.  In  light  of 
what  has  happened  this  afternoon  on  our 
attempts  to  perfect  this  bill  with  amend- 
ments, because  every  perfecting  amend- 
ment has  been  defeated  and  every  at- 
tempt we  have' made  to  try  to  Improve 
this  legislation  or  to  make  it  a  bill  we 
could  vote  has  been  thwarted,  and  I  will, 
therefore,  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for 
the  motion  to  recommit.  I  hope  the  House 
will  support  this  position. 

The  House  will  say,  if  it  does  support 
the  motion  to  recommit  that  it  Is  not 
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satisfied  with  this  bill  and  that  the  com- 
mittee should  take  it  back  and  the  com- 
mittee should  correct  the  bill  and  make 
the  bill  something  the  American  public 
can  support.  It  will  be  a  bill  to  accom- 
plish the  things  that  should  be  accom- 
plished by  this  House  today. 

So  I  am  hopeful  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit, which,  as  I  understand  it,  will  be  a 
straight  motion  to  recommit  to  the  com- 
mittee, will  be  agreed  to.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  it. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, Government  public  health  pro- 
grams are  based  on  a  general  objective 
of  protecting  and  improving  the  Nation's 
health.  The  only  protection  and  improve- 
ment stemming  from  pcwsage  of  H.R. 
5643  will  be  for  the  tobacco  lobby  and 
its  friends. 

This  Is  a  life  and  death  Issue,  and  it 
calls  for  strong,  positive  congressional 
action.  I  suK>ort  the  moves  to : 

PtaBt,  have  the  Surgeon  General's 
warning  used  In  all  forms  advertising  of 
cigarettes ; 

Second,  to  prohibit  cigarette  advertis- 
ing on  programs  designed  to  be  seen  by 
young  people; 

Third,  to  have  warnings  on  both  front 
and  bcu:k  of  cigarette  packages; 

Fourth,  to  print  tar  and  nicotine  con- 
tents on  each  package. 

I  also  back  all  other  proposed  amend- 
ments which  will  create  effective  control 
and  protection  of  cigarette  advertising 
and  promotional  schemes. 

Without  these  amendments.  Congress 
will  take  a  giant  backward  step  In  pro- 
viding effective  public  health  policy.  And 
I  intend  to  vote  against  this  bill  if  It  Is 
presented  In  the  form  In  which  It  came 
from  committee. 

Recommittal  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
answer;  I  do  not  envision  the  chances 
being  too  great  that  a  better  bill  would 
come  out  of  committee  a  second  time. 

Instead.  In  lieu  of  approval  of  strength- 
ening amendments.  I  would  just  as  soon 
see  the  whole  bUl  defeated  today  on  the 
floor,  and  allow  regulations  drawn  up  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the 
Federal  Communications  C<Mnmlssion  to 
go  into  effect. 

Therefore,  today  I  shall  vote  both 
agalnsti  recommittal  of  the  bill,  and 
against  the  bill  Itself. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  doubt  that  there  has  ever 
been  a  bill  CMisldered  on  this  House  floor 
which  has  been  clothed  with  more  emo- 
tional overtones  than  this  HJl.  6543.  To 
those  who  are  so  concerned  over  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  tobacco,  I  do  not  question 
their  motives  nor  their  sincerity.  But  be- 
fore they  continue  their  efforts  to  destroy 
an  Industry  which  provides  a  livelihood 
for  himdreds  of  thousands  of  medium- 
and  low-incom«  citizens,  one  that  pro- 
duces over  $5  billion  annually  for  tax 
purposes  to  municipalities,  States,  and 
the  Federal  Government,  and  one  which 
In  recent  years  has  been  the  prime  factor 
In  this  Nation  retaining  a  favorable  bal- 
ance of  trade  In  the  world  economy,  I 
suggest  that  they  look  at  the  other  side 
of  the  coin. 

To  proceed  on  the  presumption  that 
tobacco  is  the  root  of  all  health  evils  Is 
not  entirely  correct.  I  have  In  my  files  a 
series  of  statements  from  some  of  the 


lending  pathologists  and  surgeons 
throughout  this  Nation  to  the  effect  that 
the  deflnlte  relationship  between  smok- 
ing and  lung  cancer  has  not  been  estab- 
lished. I  will  not  Impose  on  this  Com- 
mittee by  listing  these  names,  but  I  will 
be  happy  to  f  m-nlsh  them  to  anyone  upon 
request.  But  permit  me  to  say  that  there 
are  over  50  statements  from  names  which 
I  am  sure  would  be  familiar  to  many  of 
you. 

I  would  be  less  than  honest  If  I  did 
not  admit  that  I  approach  this  subject 
with  some  degree  of  prejudice  inasmuch 
as  I  represent  a  congressional  district 
which  produces  more  tobacco  than  per- 
haps any  other  one.  Reference  has  been 
made  to  the  tobacco  industry  and  the 
implication  that  the  manufacturing  of 
cigarettes  is  the  sum  total  of  the  In- 
dustry. This  is  indeed  a  shortsighted 
view,  for  I  repeat  again,  there  are  some 
600,000  farm  families  dependent  on  this 
production  for  a  living,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  factory  workers  who  draw 
adequate  wages  in  the  manufacturing  of 
cigarettes,  freight  carriers,  advertising 
agencies,  wholesale-retail  merchants, 
and  I  could  add  other  segments  to  this 
list.  So.  when  we  speak  of  the  tobacco 
Industry,  let  us  not  by  definition  confine 
it  to  six  or  eight  major  manufacturing 
companies,  for  It  Is  Indeed  misleading. 

It  might  be  interesting,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  other  members  of  this  Committee  to 
know  that  I  have  not  been  contacted  by 
a  representative  of  a  single  cigarette 
manufacturing  company  In  connection 
with  H.R.  6543.  On  the  other  hand.  I  have 
been  contacted  by  literally  hundreds  of 
farmers  in  my  district,  who  view  this  at- 
tack on  tobacco  as  a  serious  threat  to 
their  very  economic  existence.  Here,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  my  concern,  for  I  am  sure 
the  manufacturers  of  tobacco  with  their 
ingenuity  and  resources  could  easily  and 
quickly  convert  to  other  operations. 
Many  have  already  begun  this  transition 
Into  the  production  of  other  commodities. 
Within  recent  days,  one  of  the  oldest 
tobacco  manufacturing  companies,  R.  J. 
Reynolds,  has  officially  removed  the 
word  "tobacco"  from  Its  title,  and  Is  to- 
day known  as  the  "R.  J.  Reynolds  Co." 
So,  I  once  again  contend  that  it  is 
grossly  misleading  to  refer  to  the  tobacco 
industry  as  including  only  a  view  of  the 
major  manufacturers. 

In  closing,  let  us  forget  tobacco  for  a 
moment  and  consider  the  dangers  of 
bureaucratic  censorship.  For  if  the  PCC 
is  permitted  a  degree  of  censorship  in 
this  area,  I  think  it  Is  reasonable  to  ask, 
"who  will  be  next?" 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee,  I  urge  you  to  give 
favorable  consideration  to  HH.  6543  to 
stop  in  Its  embryonic  stage  this  monster 
of  censorship  before  It  becomes  a  sinster 
adult  threatening  the  very  freedoms 
which  we  have  all  been  led  to  believe  are 
ours. 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  when  the  Congress  enacted 
the  Cigarette  Labeling  and  Advertising 
Act  in  1965,  included  in  that  statute  was 
some  very  clear  and  strong  language  de- 
signed to  assert,  beyond  any  shadow  of  a 
doubt,  exclusive  congressiiHial  authority 
over  any  regulation  of  cigarette  adver- 
tising   with    respect    to    smoking    and 


health.  It  was  our  intention  then,  and  in 
reenacting  the  basic  provisions  of  that 
law  it  is  our  Intention  now,  to  preclude 
nonuniform  and  "piecemeal"  regulation 
by  the  Federal  agencies  and  the  States. 
What  could  be  clearer,  Mr.  Chairman, 
than  the  explicit  "declaration  of  policy" 
in  section  2  of  the  act,  and  which  is  also 
section  2  of  H.R.  6543 : 

It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Congress,  and  the 
purpose  of  this  Act,  to  establish  a  compre- 
hensive Federal  program  to  deal  with  ciga- 
rette labeling  and  advertising  with  respect 
to  any  relationship  between  smoking  .tnd 
health,  whereby — 

"(1)  the  public  may  be  adequately  in- 
formed that  cigarette  smoking  may  be  haz- 
ardous to  health  by  Inclusion  of  a  warniUR 
to  that  effect  on  each  package  of  cigarettes: 
and 

"(2)  conunerce  and  the  national  economy 
may  be  (A)  protected  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent consistent  with  this  declared  policy  and 
(B)  not  impeded  by  diverse,  nonuniform, 
and  confusing  cigarette  labeling  and  adver- 
tising regulations  with  respect  to  any  rela- 
tionship   between    smoking    and    health." 

The  act  went  on  to  state  In  section 
5(b) ,  which  bears  the  title  "Preemption," 
that — 

(b)  No  statement  relating  to  smoking  and 
health  shall  be  required  in  the  advertising 
of  any  cigarettes  the  packages  of  which  are 
labeled  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

It  was  certainly  understood  when  the 
1965  act  was  passed,  and  it  is  even  more 
clear  today,  that  these  provislcwis  were 
Intended  to  prevent  any  Federal  agency 
and  the  50  States  from  tampering  In  any 
way  with  cigarette  advertising  "by 
diverse,  nonuniform,  and  confusing  ciga- 
rette advertising  regulations  with 
respect  to  any  relationship  between 
smoking  and  health." 

Indisputably,  the  Federal  C(Mnmuni- 
catlons  Commission's  proposed  ban  on 
cigarette  advertising  is  a  regulation  of 
that  advertising  "with  respect  to  any 
relationship  between  smoking  and 
health."  The  sole  basis  for  the  FCC's  pro- 
posal is  the  claim  of  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral that  cigarette  smoking  constitutes 
a  health  hazard.  The  FCC  itself  has  pub- 
licly recognized  on  nimierous  occasions 
that  It  may  not  lawfully  ban  cigarette 
advertising  so  long  as  the  preemptive 
provisions  of  the  Labeling  Act  are  ef- 
fective. 

In  view  of  these  considerations.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  which  would  ex- 
plicitly forbid  the  PCC  from  banning 
cigarette  advertisements  Is  unnecessary, 
and.  Indeed,  could  be  viewed  as  a  retreat 
from  the  firm  position  taken  in  the  1965 
act  and  continued  In  HH.  6543.  The 
amendment  is  unnecessary  because  the 
FCC  is  already  preempted  from  banning 
cigarette  advertising.  Indeed,  the  amend- 
ment might  even  be  misconstrued  as  cut- 
ting back  the  preemption  that  already 
exists.  For  that  amendment  speaks  only 
to  a  ban  on  cigarette  advertising  by  the 
PCC.  It  does  not  cover  any  other  Fed- 
eral agency  and,  more  importantly,  it 
does  not  cover  such  a  bcm  If  adopted  by 
each  State  legislature  or  local  governing 
body. 

I  certainly  do  not  want  to  leave  the 
impression.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Con- 
gress has  changed  Its  mind  about  tak- 
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fog  exehulve  e<mtroI  over  the  subject 
matter  and  forbidding  "piecemeal"  recu- 
latlon.  It  la  for  this  reason,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  I  oppose  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Worth  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  strongly  support  H.R.  8543. 
That  bill  would  amend  the  1W5  Cigarette 
Labeling  and  Advertising  Act  in  two  Im- 
portant respects.  First,  the  bill  changes 
the  caution  notice  which  currently  ap- 
pears on  all  domestically  sold  p<u;kages 
of  cigarettes  to  read : 

Warning:  Tba  Surgeon  0«n«ral  Hm  Deter- 
mined That  Cigarette  Smoking  k  Dangerous 
to  Tour  HMUtb  and  hUy  CaxMC  Lung  Cancer 
or  Other  Dtaaaaaa. 

Second,  the  bill  would  continue  in  ef- 
fect until  July  1,  1975.  the  preemptive 
jtrovisions  of  the  Labeling  Act  with  re- 
spect to  regulation  of  cigarette  advertis- 
ing. 

The  extension  of  the  preemptive  pro- 
visions is  especially  important  at  this 
-  ttoiewhen  the  exclusive  control  which 
"  Corj^ress  has  rightly  taken  over  the  sub- 
ject matter  has  been  directly  challenged 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
the  Federal  Communications  Commls- 
aion.  The  FTC  proposes  to  require  a 
Invthy  and  drastic  health  warning  in  all 
dgarette  advertising;  the  FCC  proposes 
to  ban  cigarette  advertising  entirely  from 
radio  and  television.  EInactment  of  H.R. 
6543  would  prevent  both  agencies  from 
continuing  with  their  proposed  regiila- 
tions. 

Section  5(b>  of  the  bill  explicitly  pro- 
hibits the  requirement  of  a  warning  in 
cigarette  advertisements,  such  as  that 
proposed  by  the  FTC.  Implicit  in  the 
language  of  section  5(b)  is  the  congres- 
sional policy  that  cigarette  advertising 
should  be  allowed  to  continue — subject 
only  to  the  same  types  of  regulation,  such 
as  control  of  false  or  deceptive  matter,  as 
that  to  which  the  advertising  of  all  oth- 
er lawful  products  Is  subjected.  Ob- 
viously, Mr.  Chairman,  the  section  which 
forbids  the  governmental  requirement  of 
a  warning  in  advertising  would  be  ren- 
dered nugatory  if  some  Federal.  SUte,  or 
local  agency  were  left  free  to  substan- 
tially curtail  that  advertising  or  ban  it 
altogether.  Thus,  the  provision  that  "no 
statement  relating  to  smoicing  and  health 
•hall  be  required  in  the  advertising  of 
any  cigarettes  the  packages  of  which  are 
labeled  in  conformity  with  the  provisions 
of  this  act"  clearly  encompasses  a  pro- 
hibition against  a  Government  imposed 
ban  on  cigarette  advertising. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and, 
the  Speaker  having  resxuned  the  chair, 
Mr.  Brooks.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (HR.  6543 1  to  extend  pubUc  health 
protection  with  respect  to  cigarette  smok- 
ing and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  437.  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  sundry 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 
Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 


amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
tmrd  time. 

MonoM  TO  aaooiticiT  orrxaKO  by  mb. 

3aOTSlfAN 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  genUeman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  I  am.  in  its  present 
form,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wUl  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  BaoTEM AN  move*  to  recommit  tbe  bill 
H.R.  6543  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clei*  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
«^ere — yeas  138,  nays  252,  answered 
"present"  3.  not  voting  39,  as  follows: 

[  Roll  No.  85 1 
YEAS— IM 


Adanut 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
An«tmon.  ai. 
Bell,  CalU. 
Bennett 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Boland 
BolUnK 
Braaco 
Brotaman 
Buchanan 
Burton.  Calir. 
Button 
CohiU 
Celler 
Ctalsholm 
Clausen. 

OonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 
Cohelan 
Conable 
Coute 
Conyers 
Connan 
CoughUn 
Culver 
Daddarlo 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Dellenback 
DlKgs 
Dlngell 
Donohtie 
Dulskl 
Dwyer 
Bckhardt 
Bdwardt,  Ala. 
Bdwards.  Calif. 
EUberg 
Each 
Evana,  Colo. 


Parbsteln 

PaaceU 

Pelghan 

Plndley 

PUh 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Praaer 

Prellnghuyaen 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Green,  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Grover 
Oubaer 
Gude 
Halpern 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Heckler.  Maaa. 
Helstoskl 
Hicks 
Hogan 
Houaeld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Jacobs 
Joelson 
Kastenmeler 
Keith 
Koch 
Kyi 
Kyros 
LatU 
Legsett 
Uoyd 

L«wensteln 
McCarthy 
McClory 
McCtoakej 
McClure 
Mcculloch 


McDade 

Macdonald. 


Mad«len 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Mesklll 

Mlkva 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Morse 

Mosher 

Moss 

NU 

Obey 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Pettis 

Pike 

PodeU 

Rees 

Held.  N.T. 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

RoKers.  Fla. 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St.  Onge 

Scheuer 

Schwengel 

Shipley 

Stafford 

Stokea 

Stratton 

Symlngtou 

Talcott 

Tleman 

Tunney 

UdaU 

Van  Deerlln 


Vanlk 

Whalen 

Wyman 

VIgoHte 

White 

Tates 

WaMto 

Wold 

Welcker 

WydlOT 
NATS— aS3 

Abbitt 

Pulton.  Pa. 

Ptckle 

Abemcthy 

Pulton.  Teno. 

Plrnle 

Adair 

Fuqua 

Poaga 

Addabbo 

Galinanakls 

PoS 

Albert 

Gar  mats 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Oaydcs 

Prioe.  m. 

Andrews, 

Oettys 

Price.  Tex. 

N.  Dak 

Ooldwater 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Annunzlo 

Gonzales 

Pudnekl 

Arends 

Goodllng 

PurceU 

Ashley 

Gray 

Qule 

AsplnaU 

Orlffln 

Qulllen 

Ay  res 

Grlfflths 

Randall 

Bartns 

Gross 

Rarick 

Barrett 

w»e°" 

Reld.  Ql. 

Beall,  Md. 

Haley 

Relfel 

Belcher 

Rail 

Rhodes 

Berry 

Hamilton 

RIegle 

BetU 

Hanuner- 

Rivera 

BevUl 

achmldt 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Blaggl 

Hanley 

Ronan 

Blackburn 

Hansen.  Wash 

.   Rooney,  N.T. 

Blanton 

Harsha 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Boggs 

Harvey 

Roatenkowakl 

Bow 

Hastings 

Roth 

Bray 

Hechler,  W.  Va.  Roudebush 

BrlnUey 

Henderson 

Ruppe 

Brock 

Hull 

Ruth 

Brooks 

Hungate 

St  Germain 

Bronmfleld 

Himt 

Sandman 

Brown.  Calif. 

Hutchinson 

Satterfleld 

Brown.  Mich. 

Ichord 

Say  lor 

Brown.  Ohio 

Johnson.  Calll 

Schadeberg 

BroyhlU,  N.C. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Scherle 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Jonaa 

Schneebell 

Burke.  Fla. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Scott 

Burke,  Mass. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Sebellus 

Burleson,  Tex 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Shrlver 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Karth 

Sikes 

Bush 

Kazen 

Risk 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Kee 

Skubltz 

Byrnes.  Wla 

King 

Slack 

Cabell 

Kleppe 

Smith,  CalU, 

Caffery 

Kuykendall 

Smith,  Iowa 

Camp 

Landgrebe 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Carter 

Landrum 

Snyder 

Casey 

Langen 

Cederberg 

Lennon 

Stanton 

Chamberlain 

Lipscomb 

Steed 

Cbappell 

Long,  La. 

Stelger.  Arlr. 

Clancy 

Long.  Md. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Cleveland 

Lujan 

StubMe&eld 

Collier 

Lukecs 

Stuckey 

OoUlna 

McDonald. 

Sullivan 

Colmtr 

Mich. 

Taylor 

Corbett 

McEwen 

Teague.  Calif. 

Cowger 

McFaU 

Teague,  Tex. 

Cunningham 

McKneally 

Thompson,  Ga 

Daniel,  Va. 

McMillan 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Davis.  Ga. 

IilacOregor 

nilman 

Davis,  Wis. 

Mahon 

Utt 

Dawson 

Mann 

Vander  Jagt 

de  la  Garza 

Marsh 

Waggonner 

Delaney 

Martin 

Wampler 

Dennis 

Mathlas 

Watklns 

Dent 

May 

Watson 

Derwlnskl 

Michel 

Watts 

Devlne 

Miller,  Ohio 

Whalley 

Dickinson 

Mills 

Whitehurat 

Dorn 

MInshall 

Whltun 

Dowdy 

Mlze 

WIdnall 

Downing 

Mlzell 

Wlgglna 

Duncan 

Mollohau 

Williams 

Edmondson 

Montgomery 

Wilson,  Hot 

Erlenbom 

Morgan 

Wilson. 

Bshleman 

Morton 

Charles  H. 

Fallon 

Murphy,  111. 

Winn 

Fisher 

Myers 

Wright 

Flood 

Natcher 

Wyatt      ' 

Flowers 

Nelsen 

Wylie 

Flynt 

Nichols 

Tatron 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Young 

Foreman 

Zablockl 

Fountain 

Passman 

Zlon 

Frey 

Frledel 

Perklaa 
Phllbln 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 3 


Murphy,  NY.     O'Konskl 


Taft 


NOT  VOTING— 39 


Alexi.nder 

Denney 

Klrwan 

Anderson, 

Edwards,  La. 

Kluczynskl 

Tenn. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Mauilard 

Ashbrook 

Foley 

MUIer,  Calif 

Bates 

Gallagher 

Monagan 

Brademas 

Glalmo 

Moorhead 

Burton,  Utah 

Hanna 

Nedzl 

Carey 

Hansen.  Idaho 

O'Bara 

Clark 

Hubert 

Olsen 

Ciamer 

Jarman 

Ottlnger 
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PoQock 
Pow«U 
BaUsback 
Reuaa 


Roberts 
Springer 
Stephens 
Thompaoa,  II.J, 


Wolff 
Zwaofa 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  waa  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  ottlnger  for.  with  Mr,  Hubert  against. 

Mr.  Foley  for.  with  Mr.  Roberts  against. 

Mr.  Oallaghar  for,  with  Mr.  Alexander 
against. 

Mr.  Jannan  for,  with  Mr.  Klrwan  against. 

Mr.  Thompeon  of  New  Jersey  for,  with 
Mr.  Springer  against. 

Mr.  Zwacb  for,  with  Mr.  Hanna  against. 


Until  further  notice: 


Ash- 


Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr. 
brook. 

Mr,  Olsen  with  Mr.  Ballsback. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Mallllard. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr. 
Denney. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Bates. 

Mr,  IiUller  of  California  with  Mr.  Hansen 
of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr,  Burton  of  Utah, 

Mr.  Reuaa  with  Mr.  Stephens. 

Mr.  Olalmo  with  Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Nedzl  with  Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr,  O'Bara. 

Mr.  McCUIiLOCH  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed, 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RE-REPERRAL  OP  EXECUTIVE  COM- 
MUNICATION 863  TO  COMMITTEE 
ON  INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN 
COMMERCE 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  Executive  Commiml- 
catlon  No.  863,  received  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  on  June  17, 
relating  to  the  future  of  air  transporta- 
tion, and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce because  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  imder- 
stand  that  the  tax  provisions  contained 
in  that  message  will  be  handled  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMTITEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY  TO  SIT  DURING 
GENERAL  DEBATE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  may  sit  during  general  debate 
tomorrow,  Thursday,  June  19. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RECOVERY  OF  FUNDS  FROM  ADAM 
CLAYTON  POWELL 

•  Mr.  CASEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  an- 
nounced to  the  House  on  Monday,  I  have 
prepared  a  resolution  relative  to  the  re- 
covery of  funds  misappropriated  and 
misspent  in  violation  of  the  rules  of  the 
House  and  in  violation  of  the  law  by 
Adah  Clayton  Powell.  This  resolution 
will  direct  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration to  certify  to  the  Clerk  and 
to  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  such  amounts 
and  will  direct  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and 
the  Clerk  to  withhold  such  amounts  until 
the  full  amount  of  any  funds  due  and 
owing  by  Mr.  Powell  are  fully  recovered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  taxpayers'  money. 
I  think  they  expect  us  to  recover  it.  We 
try  to  recover  other  funds  owed  to  the 
United  States,  and  If  we  cannot  recover 
these  fimds  or  do  not  make  any  effort 
to  recover  them  anyway,  I  think  we 
would  be  derelict  in  our  duty. 

I  urge  those  Members  of  the  House 
who  agree  with  me  to  Join  with  me  in 
this  resolution,  I  will  withhold  introduc- 
ing it  for  a  short  time  today,  and  anyone 
on  the  floor  who  wishes  to  join  me,  who 
wishes  to  see  a  copy  of  it,  or  should  care 
to  get  a  copy  later  can  call  my  office 
and  do  so. 

The  resolution  follows: 

h.Rks. 

Resolution  relating  to  the  recovery  of  Gov- 

ernment   funds   improperly   expended   for 

private  purposes  by  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 

Representative  in  Congress  from  the  State 

of  New  Tork 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  shaU  determine  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  the  improper  expenditures 
of  Government  funds  for  private  purposes 
permitted  by  Adam  Claytok  Powell,  or  par- 
ticipated in  by  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  dur- 
ing the  period  he  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  The 
amount  so  determined  shall  be  certlfled  In 
writing  by  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration to  the  Clerk  and  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
shall  be  recovered  by  the  Clerk  and  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms,  respectively,  by  withholding 
(at  such  times  and  In  such  amounts  as  may 
be  specified  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration In  such  certification)  from 
amounts  otherwise  due  Adam  Clatton 
Powell  as  a  Representative  in  Congress  from 
the  State  of  New  Yott.  Amounts  withheld 
by  the  Clerk  under  this  resolution  shall  be 


disposed  of  by  him  according  to  law.  Amounts 
withheld  by  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  under  this 
resolution  shaU  be  paid  to  the  Clerk  for  dis- 
posal by  the  Clerk  according  to  law. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  PRIME  INTER- 
EST RATE  INCREASE  BY  NEW 
YORK  BANKS 

(Mr,  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  lor  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  last 
week's  announcement  by  New  York 
banks  to  increase  the  prime  interest 
rates  a  full  percentage  point  to  8V2  per- 
cent, this  coimtry's  economy  is  threat- 
ened with  a  dangerous  downward  spiral. 
The  stock  market  has  reached  a  recent 
new  low,  indicative  of  the  shock  waves 
assaulting  the  financial  world. 

Tomorrow,  the  Honorable  Wright 
Patman,  chairman  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  will  open  investi- 
gations to  fathom  the  reasons  why  this 
Nation  should  suffer  another  increase, 
the  fifth  such  increase  since  December. 
The  first  witnesses  to  testily  will  be  from 
the  administration — Secretarj'  of  the 
Ti-easury  Ltevid  Kennedy  and  Attorney 
General  Jq^n  Mitchell  and  Federal  Re- 
serve Chairman  William  McChesney 
Martin,  We  have  a  right  to  know  wliy 
the  New  York  banks  have  raised  their 
interest  rates  to  an  exorbitant  high 
and  yet  they  are  not  having  to  pay 
any  more  for  their  money.  On  the  face 
of  it,  this  appears  to  be  a  big  grab. 

I  call  on  these  admistration  officials, 
and  I  urge  President  Nixon  to  institute 
all  necessary  actions  to  roll  back  the 
8 •2-percent  interest  rates.  I  appeal  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  ad- 
ministration, and  the  American  people 
to  change  the  "so  what?"  attitude  and 
the  lackadasical  approach  that  it  makes 
no  difference. 

ITiis  increase  makes  a  great  deal  of 
difference.  The  increase  is  not  limited  to 
Just  the  prime  Interest  rate.  There  will 
be  a  direct  affect  on  all  other  interest 
charges — those  on  personal  loans,  auto- 
mobile loans,  home  loans  especially,  and 
on  the  price  of  all  consumer  goods  that 
Americans  buy  on  credit. 

We  are  dangerously  near  creating  a 
black  market  in  money.  Scarce  loan 
funds  will  be  available  only  to  thbse  af- 
fluent enough  to  pay  the  premium  price. 
The  little  man,  the  low-income  man,  the 
backbone  of  this  ooimtry  gets  little.  He 
does,  however,  get  hit  the  hardest. 

We  must  face  squarely  the  recogni- 
tion that  our  traditional  systems  of  eco- 
nomic control  are  archaic.  They  do  not 
work  anymore. 

If  President  Nixon  does  not  take  im- 
mediate action  to  erase  this  section  by 
the  large  banks,  the  smaller  ones 
throughout  the  Nation  will  fall  in  line 
with  similar  increases.  Then  we  can  ex- 
pect, and  perhaps  we  deserve,  drastic 
action  from  Congress  such  as  wage  and 
price  controls,  more  gutting  of  Govern- 
ment spending  and  wage  and  price  per- 
centage guidelines. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 
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Mr.  PICKLE.  I  jitid  to  my  distin- 
(uished  chairman. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  wteh  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  for  his  statement. 
The  gentleman  Is  exactly  right.  Interest 
rates  can  be  rolled  back.  A  1 -percent  In- 
crease In  Interest  rates  means  a  $15  bil- 
lion additional  burden  on  the  people 
every  year.  That  represents  several  hun- 
dreds of  dollars  per  family  In  addition 
to  what  they  are  now  paying  which  is 
all  some  families  can  afford  to  pay. 
Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  chairman. 
Mr.  Speaker,  some  action  must  be 
taken  soon.  We  cannot  let  It  continue. 
If  we  do,  it  is  going  to  affect  every  Amer- 
ican taxpayer.  As  I  see  it,  we  caiuiot  sit 
by  and  say  that  it  makes  no  difference. 
It  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  we  have  hear- 
ings scheduled  before  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  for  tomorrow  af- 
ternoon and  we  expect  to  be  in  session 
^Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday  if  neces- 
sarj^.'to  hear  all  witnesses  on  this  ques- 
'tfonf.'- 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  merely  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  upon  his  statement. 
I  think  it  is  definitely  time  for  us  to 
enact  a  Federal  usury  law. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  know 
wmething  can  be  done  in  the  same  way 
as  President  Kennedy  did  In  rolling  back 
the  price  of  steel  in  the  steel  Industry 
and  as  President  Johnson  did  in  taking 
decisive  action  when  a  strike  was  threat- 
ened In  the  rallroful  and  airline  indus- 
tries. I  think  the  President  can  do  the 
same  tiling  with  reference  to  this  inter- 
esting question. 


INTEREST  RATES  AND  THE 
GENERAL  ECONOMY 

<Mr.  BOOGS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  mln- 
nte  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  very 
much  interested  in  the  remarks  made  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  PicKLi  > .  I  must  say  that  I  listened 
with  great  interest  to  the  very  thought- 
ful television  interview  by  the  dlstin- 
giiished  chairman  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency  (Mr.  Pat- 
man)  last  evening. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  doubt  if  the  Interest 
rates  can  be  reduced  unless  all  of  us  in 
the  House  face  up  to  the  dangerous  in- 
flationary pressures  in  our  economy  in  a 
nonpartisan  manner. 

We  will  have  for  consideration  on  the 
floor  within  a  very  short  time  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  we  extend  for  a 
ihort  time  the  surcharge,  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  we  repeal  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit — and,  incidentally,  both 
of  those  major  proposals  were  recom- 
mended by  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee on  which  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
serves  as  chairman. 

In  the  bill  approved  on  yesterday  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  that 
committee  adopted  almost  to  the  letter 


those  recommendations  of  that  dlstin- 
gtilahed  Joint  Economic  Committee. 
They  were  bipartisan  recommendations. 
In  addition  to  that  we  provided  that 
some  13  million  people  in  the  lower  in- 
come brackets  would  receive  tax  reduc- 
tions and  that  5  million  Americans  who 
are  below  the  poverty  line,  will  be  re- 
moved from  the  tax  rolls  altogether. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  idea  that  a 
person  making  $1,200  a  year— that  is 
$100  a  month — in  this  year  of  our  Lord 
1969  pays  a  tax  of  $42  on  $1,200  and  one 
making  $1,700  a  year — $1,700  a  year 
mind  you — pays  over  $112  a  year  in  Fed- 
eral Income  taxes  is  hard  to  believe. 
That,  in  my  judgment,  is  taking  bread 
out  of  the  mouths  of  the  poor  with  a 
venegeance.  In  truth  and  in  fact,  we  have 
poor  people  on  the  welfare  rolls  in  most 
States  of  this  Union  who  are  drawing 
more  in  welfare,  all  of  which  comes  from 
the  taxpayer.  Yet  present  law  exacts 
these  taxes  on  the  poor  who  do  not  seek 
welfare  but  who  attempt  to  earn  their 
own  keep. 

So  we  added  that  just  provision,  re- 
moving those  below  the  poverty  line,  to 
the  bill.  Incidentally  the  Identical  pro- 
vision was  Included  in  the  1968  platform 
of  the  Democratic  Party. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  face  up  to  facts.  We 
are  in  a  difficult  and  dangerous  inflation- 
ary period.  I  am  going  to  make  a  part  of 
my  statement  here  a  report  on  what  has 
been  happening  in  the  last  6  months — in 
fact,  the  last  12  months. 

Temporary  extension  of  the  surcharge, 
of  course,  is  something  that  nobody 
wants  to  vote  for.  but  I  would  suggest  to 
my  friends,  whether  they  be  members  of 
my  party,  or  members  of  the  Republican 
Party,  that  the  most  cruel  tax  of  all.  as 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  has  pointed 
out.  is  the  tax  of  inflation.  That  inflation 
tax  really  hits  the  worklngman  and  the 
middle-income  taxpayers  and  those 
young  or  old,  dependent  on  flxed  Incomes. 
When  inflation  results  in  a  prime  in- 
terest rate  of  8.5  percent,  that  takes  it 
right  out  of  the  hides  of  the  average  per- 
son. When  the  price  of  bread  goes  up, 
when  the  cost  of  housing  goes  up,  when 
the  cost  of  services  go  up,  when  the  cost 
of  the  essentials  I  like  go  up  through  in- 
flation, Inflation  becomes  the  cruelest 
tax  known  to  mankind. 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  If  the  gentleman  will  per- 
mit me  to  make  this  further  statement, 
and  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

The  former  President  of  the  United 
States,  President  Johnson,  every  living 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Democrats 
and  Republicans,  recommended  what 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  did 
on  yesterday.  This  Is  truly,  in  fact,  a  bi- 
partisan measure. 

When  the  committee  flnished  Tuesday 
I  said: 

The  Committee  h»a  Just  completed  its  sub- 
stanUTe  action  on  all  of  the  provisions  to  be 
oonuUned  In  the  surcharge  continuation  and 
Investment  credit  repeal  Act.  This  action  pro- 
vides for : 

(1)  Extension  of  the  surcharge  at  the  10 
percent  rate  through  the  end  of  this  year 
and  at  5  percent  through  June  30,  1970; 

^2)    Deferral  of  the  excise  tax  reductions 


on   automobiles   and  telephone  service  for 
one  year  as  recommended; 

(3)  The  repeal  of  the  7  percent  investment 
credit,  and 

(4)  The  removal  of  those  persons  who  are 
at  the  poverty  level  from  the  tax  rolls,  effec- 
tive January  1,  1970. 

The  majority  of  the  Committee  agrees  with 
President  Nixon,  former  President  Johnson, 
Treasury  Secretary  Kennedy,  and  his  prede- 
cessors under  the  two  previous  Democratic 
Administrations,  that  this  legislation  is  nec- 
essary action  at  this  time  to  help  curb  the 
highly  innatlonary  dUtortions  In  our  econ- 
omy and  to  protect  the  soundness  of  the 
dollar  on  the  International  front.  While  we 
recognize  that  any  action  to  continue  taxes 
at  their  present  levels  is  distasteful,  we  feel 
that  the  only  responsible  position  for  us  to 
take  is  to  support  this  package  and  work  very 
hard  for  Its  passage  through  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  inflationary  pressures  on  this  econom\ 
continue  to  mount.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Board  production  index  for  May.  which  was 
Just  released  this  morning  shows  an  upsurge 
of  one  full  index  point,  or  one-half  percent- 
age point,  a  very  marked  Increase,  showing 
that  the  pressures  on  production  of  buslnes.s 
equipment  have  not  abated. 

There  is  no  substantial  evidence  to  show 
abatement  of  pressure  on  prices,  particularly 
at  the  consiuner  level.  Indeed,  all  Uie 
evidence  which  has  come  to  our  atten- 
tion on  the  domestic  front  demonstrates 
the  need  for  fiscal  restraint  at  this  time 
The  index  of  ocmsumer  prices  rose  5  4 
percent  In  the  last  year  (April  1968  to 
April  1969).  It  rose  at  an  annual  rate 
of  6.7  percent  from  December  to  April.  The 
March  Increase,  at  an  annual  rate  of  almost 
10  percent,  was  the  largest  since  Februarv 
1951.  and  the  April  increase  was  not  much 
smaller.  Although  the  May  figures  for  the 
consumers"  price  Index  are  not  available,  the 
exceptionally  large  rise  of  wholesale  prices 
from  April  to  May,  at  an  annual  rate  of 
almost  10  percent,  portends  a  further  big 
rise  of  consumers'  prices. 

Recent  statistics  on  the  low  rate  of  unem- 
ployment of  the  labor  force.  3  5  percent  In 
May,  and  the  Increase  In  the  index  of  indus- 
trial production  by  one-half  a  percentage 
point  In  May,  testify  to  the  continuing  full 
employment  of  the  economy's  production 
capacity.  The  Increase  in  the  prime  rate  to 
8.5  percent  by  the  leading  commercial  banks 
last  week  was  a  highly  unpopular  act  which 
revealed  that  large  borrowers  with  the  high- 
est credit  ratings  as  well  as  other  borrowers 
have  not  reduced  their  requests  for  loans. 

Inflation  must  be  stopped,  and  this  action 
will  help  In  that  effort.  Inflation  is  the  crud- 
est tax  of  all.  especially  as  It  affects  the  work- 
ing people  and  the  middle  Income  tax  payers. 
The  most  responsible  governmental  and  eco- 
nomic experts,  as  well  as  those  I  previously 
mentioned,  heartily  concur  that  this  action  l<i 
necessary. 

Also  of  importance  to  the  national  Interest 
Is  for  U8  to  maintain  confidence  In  the  dollar 
abroad.  Secretary  Kennedy  and  his  assistant 
testified  that  foreign  governments  are  In- 
tensely concerned  about  the  inflationary 
prospects  in  the  United  States,  Indicating 
that  they  recognize  that  what  happens  here 
has  a  wide  bearing  on  the  developments  In 
the  economies  of  other  nations  and  on  the 
international  financial  system  generally 
Short  term  rates  in  the  Euro-dollar  market  In 
Europe  have  now  moved  above  11  percent 
the  highest  range  In  rates  in  history. 

Th*  majority  of  the  Committee  sees  no  re- 
sponsible course  but  to  follow  the  reconunen- 
datlons  of  President  Nixon  and  former  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  recommends  the  passage  of 
this  legislation. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  action  on  the  broad 
tax   reform   bill   will   move  forward   rapidly. 
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with  meetings  resuming  tomorrow  morning 
on  that  subject. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man has  expired. 


INTEREST  RATES  AND  THE 
GENERAL  ECONOMY 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  congratulate  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana and  the  majority  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  for  the 
forthright,  constructive  action  which  was 
taken  yesterday  and  which,  I  understand, 
will  be  oonflrmed  on  Thursday. 

This  is  bipartisan  action  which  is  In 
the  best  interest  of  the  United  States.  I 
hope  the  House  of  Representatives  at  the 
earliest  possible  time  will  concur  over- 
whelmingly with  the  action  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


THE  SURTAX  ISSUE 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  sur- 
tax issue,  I  want  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  parliamentary  situa- 
tion which  will  probably  exist.  Un- 
doubtedly, a  closed  rule  will  be  requested 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  Conrmilttee.  Only 
the  Republicans  wiU  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  control  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

Under  these  circumstances,  there  will 
be  no  opportunity  to  vote  on  any  other 
alternate  on  the  surtax.  It  will  either  be 
voted  up  or  voted  down  with  precisely 
the  same  language  which  was  written  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  There 
will  be  no  chance  for  amendment  or  an 
alternate  proposal. 

In  considering  the  surtax  legislation, 
10  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  or  two-thirds  of  the  Demo- 
cratic members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  voted  to  terminate  the  sur- 
tax on  October  31,  1969.  Under  the 
closed  rule,  the  Nixon  administration's 
proposal  will  be  fully  protected  and  con- 
trolled. 

I  hope  that  the  Members  of  this  House 
who  would  Uke  to  support  an  alternate 
proposal  will  urge  the  Rules  Committee 
to  permit  one  option  which  would  ter- 
minate the  surtax  on  October  31,  1969, 
and  provide  the  Nixon  administration 
with  a  $3  billion  surplus. 

It  was  promised  last  year  that  the  sur- 
tax would  halt  inflation,  "nie  inflation- 
ary spiral  has  been  soaring  ever  since. 

It  was  promised  last  year  that  the  sur- 
tax would  hold  down  Interest  rates. 
They  have  been  skyrocketing  ever  since. 

It  was  promised  last  year  that  by  this 
time  we  would  have  a  tax  reform  pro- 
gram in  hand.  Two  administrations  have 
now  failed  on  that  promise. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  surtax  will  continue  to  fuel  infla- 


tion if  it  is  extended.  The  record  sup- 
ports this  conclusion. 

Public  utilities  and  other  consumer 
needs  are  next  in  line  for  long-term  price 
increases  based  on  the  added  cost  of  the 
surtax.  These  increases  will  remain  flrm 
long  after  other  price  pressures  recede. 
We  can  still  hold  back  some  proposed 
price  increases  by  repealing  the  surtax 
within  a  reasonable  time. 

The  inflation  we  suffer  Is  not  con- 
sumer-created. There  Is  no  shortage  of 
supplies.  There  Is  no  consumer  overin- 
dulgence. It  was  created  by  our  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam  and  by  the  mismanage- 
ment of  our  fiscal  affairs  which  included 
the  adoption  of  the  surtax  last  year. 
Neither  of  these  factors  can  be  cleared 
up  as  long  as  we  resort  to  the  lazy  eco- 
nomics of  the  surtax. 

A  proposal  to  extend  the  surtax  at  10 
percent  for  4  months  will — 

First,  provide  the  administration  with 
essential  revenues  and  a  modest  sur- 
plus of  about  $3  billion; 

Second,  provide  continued  pressure  for 
tax  reform;  and 

Third,  provide  Congress  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  review  the  behavior  of  in- 
flation and  interest  rates  and  then  make 
a  more  informed  judgment  on  flscal  and 
tax  policies. 

I  hope  that  every  Member  of  the  House 
who  favors  some  alternative  to  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  will  advise  the 
Rules  Committee  of  the  need  for  a  rule 
which  will  permit  an  alternative  vote. 
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THE  SURTAX  ISSUE 

(Mr.  SISK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like, 
if  I  might,  to  have  the  attention  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

I  am  concerned  as  one  who  supported 
the  10-percent  surtax  the  last  time 
around,  and  I  recognize  the  present 
financial  problems  that  we  are  concerned 
with.  But  I  am  curious  in  line  with  the 
gentleman's  statement  a  little  bit  ago  as 
to  whether  or  not  this  sweetener  that  the 
committee  has  apparently  put  it,  repre- 
sents tax  reform  for  this  year.  Would  the 
gentleman  make  a  comment  as  to  wheth- 
er we  are  going  to  have  a  tax  reform  bill 
in  the  next  3  or  4  months? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  am  very  delighted  that 
the  gentleman  has  asked  that  question. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  met  this  morning  at 
10  o'clock  to  continue  its  executive  ses- 
sions on  tax  reform  legislation.  That  is 
why  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  most  of  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  were 
not  present  at  the  Democratic  caucus. 

I  was  here  in  my  capacity  as  majority 
whip. 

I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
there  will  be  a  tax  reform  bill. 

Mr.  SISK.  Is  the  gentleman  making 
this  prediction  that  it  vrtll  be  this  year; 
is  that  right,  or  is  he  setting  any  time  on 
this  at  aU? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  can  only  predict  as  to 
oiu:  body.  We  will  have  a  reform  bill  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I,  of  course. 


cannot  answer  for  the  other  body,  as  the 
gentleman  knows. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  recognize  that. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  will  go  even  further 
than  that  and  predict  that  it  will  be  here 
before  the  August  recess  if  humanly 
possible. 

I  see  the  gentleman  from  California,  a 
member  of  the  committee,  on  his  feet. 
Would  the  gentleman  from  California 
agree  to  that? 

Mr.  SISK.  If  I  may  just  make  a  com- 
ment. I  want  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana,  because,  very  frankly,  I  do  not 
wish  to  get  in  the  position  where  we  are 
going  through  a  one-time  deal  here  and 
be  sold  on  another  year's  extension  of  the 
the  surtax  with  no  tax  reform  for  the 
people  by  such  methods.  People  are  upset 
about  taxes  and  are  insisting  on  a  mean- 
ingful tax  reform  bill. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  May  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  asking  the  question.  I  think  I 
have  answered  it  categorically.  I  see  the 
minority  leader  on  his  feet  as  well. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  SISK.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  say  that  I  believe  it  to  be  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  we  imderstand 
the  significance  of  what  we  are  going  to 
be  asked  to  do  by  extending  this  surtax 
for  another  year.  r, 

For  the  first  time  in  the  15  years  since 
I  came  to  Congress,  I  am  optimistic  about 
the  possibility  of  getting  a  meaningful 
tax  reform  bill  passed.  I  believe  there  are 
people  in  Congress  and  in  the  adminis- 
tration who  wotild  like  for  us  to  take  the 
surtax  extension  bill  and  pass  it  and  then 
forget  the  whole  idea  of  tax  reform. 

I  am  only  too  well  aware  of  the  impli- 
cations of  what  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana had  to  say  about  the  actions  of  the 
other  body,  and  It  is  for  the  very  reason 
that  we  do  not  know  what  they  will  do 
that  I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that 
we  should  maike  the  most  of  the  oppor- 
tunity we  have  before  us  in  this  House  to 
bring  about  the  tax  reforms  we  have 
been  saying  for  years  are  so  badly  needed. 

We  should  not.  in  my  opinion,  give  the 
surtax  supporters  everything  they  want 
for  the  length  of  time  they  want  it  be- 
cause if  we  do  that,  we  will  lose  what 
leverage  we  have  at  this  time  to  get  these 
reforms  written  into  law.  My  view  is  that 
we  should  give  them  a  3 -month  or  f>er- 
haps  a  4-month  or  at  the  very  most,  a 
6-month  extension  of  the  surtax.  This 
amount  of  time  vrill  give  the  committees 
and  the  administration  sufficient  work- 
ing time  to  come  up  with  a  tax  reform 
package  that  has  some  meaning. 


USE   OF   THE   AIRCRAFT    CARRIER 
•YORKTOWN"  AND  OTHER  NAVY 
SHIPS  IN  FILM  PRODUCnON 

(Mr.  WEICKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr  Speaker,  on 
June  9,  1969,  in  a  speech  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  I 
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•sked  that  the  Committee  on  Oovem- 
ment  Operations  mailgn  the  Mllltaiy  Oi>- 
eratkMU  Subcommittee  to  Investigate  tha 
events  leacUsc  up  to  the  use  of  the  air- 
craft carrier  Yorktown,  five  other  Navy 
ships,  personnel,  luid  equipment  by  30th 
Centiiry  Fox  In  the  production  of  the 
fllm  "Tora!  Tora!  Tora!" 

At  that  time  I  pointed  out  that  permis- 
sion for  the  Navy  to  cooperate  was  given 
in  the  closing  days  of  the  previous  ad- 
ministration and  reports  on  the  events 
leading  to  granting  of  permission  hinted 
of  polltleal  pressures. 

Yesterday  I  received  a  letter  from  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  John  ChafTee  report- 
ing on  the  chronological  history  of 
negotiations  between  the  Navy  and  20th 
Century  Pox  on  the  fllm.  I  submit  this 
letter  and  report  for  the  Rxcord: 

Thx  Sbcsktabt  of  ths  Navt, 
Waahingtoti,  D.C.June  17,  1999 
Hon.  LowKX  P.  WncKsm,  Jb., 
Houte  of  Representatives, 
ma»Mi^tim,  DC. 

J>KAB.M^.  Wiickkk:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  June  7th  asking  a  serlea  of  ques- 
tions In  connection  with  the  fllmlng  of  TOrs, 
Tora,  Tora.  I  wUl  attempt  to  answer  these  m 
beat  I  can.  I  do  think  It  Important  to  b«ar 
In  mind  that  permission  tor  the  use  of  any 
Navy  equipment  In  conneotloo  with  the 
wiming  of  that  movie  was  made  considerably 
In  advance  of  the  time  that  I  or  this  Ad- 
ministration came  to  ofDce.  Thus,  I  am  not 
able  to  give  you  in  detaU  the  answers  to 
your  questions. 

First,  negotiations  started  between  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Fox  in  September  IMS.  During  the 
oourse  of  these  negotiations,  the  Navy  re- 
viewed the  script  and  found  It  acceptable 
as  did  the  Department  of  Defense.  Permis- 
sion to  fly  the  movie  company's  aircraft 
from  a  U.S.  carrier  was  granted  in  October 
1068,  and  In  November  1968.  permission  for 
transporting  those  aircraft  aboard  the  York- 
town  was  granted. 

Tou  asked  why  Navy  personnel  and  equip- 
ment were  used  In  the  fllmlng  of  the  picture. 
I  don't  know  the  answer  to  that  except  to 
say  that  the  Department  of  Defense  must 
have  felt  It  compiled  with  the  principles  In 
Its  Instructions  which  require  that  there 
be  authenticity  In  the  portrayal  of  military 
operations  and  that  acceptable  standards  of 
dignity  be  observed.  Also,  by  cooperating 
with  the  producer  the  Department  of  De- 
fense does  have  the  right  to  review  the  script 
and  the  final  film.  Giving  assistance  to  fllm 
producers  has  been  a  long-standing  pro- 
cedure wltiiin  the  military  services. 

I  believe  you  have  previously  received  a 
list  of  billings  to  Twentieth  Century  Pox 
from  the  U.S.  Oovemment  for  government 
equipment  used  In  connection  with  the  fllm. 
These  have  totalled  $249,876,  of  which  •134,- 
336  Is  attributable  to  the  costs  of  trans- 
porting thirty  aircraft  from  San  Diego  to 
Pearl  Harbor.  In  addition.  Twentieth  Cen- 
tiiry  Pox  paid  $228,000  to  U.S.  military  per- 
scAnel  who  were  on  off-duty  or  leave  status 
and  volunteered  to  participate  In  the  fllm. 

I  also  enclose  a  chronological   history  of 
the   negotiations   which,   as   you   will    note, 
started  In  September  1966.  U  I  can  be  of  fur- 
ther assistance,  please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  H.  Chaves. 

Chkonulogicai.  HiaroBT  or  Nkootiations 
As  or  Mat  1,  1969 
September  28.  1966.  Twentieth  Century- 
Pox  Pllm  CorporaUon  (TCP)  advised  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  (DoD)  it  had  obtained  the 
fllm  righu  to  the  book  "Tora,  Tora.  Tora" 
by  Gordon  Prlng  and  a  fllm  would  be  pro- 
duced   by    Blmo    Williams.    TCP   requested 


sssWtanos  and  asked  to  rsitarch  stock  foot- 
sge  lUm. 

Oetoiber  4. 1999.  Film  research  was  suthor- 
laed  In  aoeordsaos  with  DoD  instructloas 
5410.19  and  8410.16. 

X>ecember  29.  1966.  DoD  received  a  copy  of 
a  letter  from  the  producer  expressing  a  de- 
sire for  accuracy  and  enclosing  the  first 
outline  of  the  screenplay. 

December  30,  1966.  DoD  advised  TCP  It 
would  meet  and  discuss  plans  for  the  fUm 
with  the  producer.  Elmo  Williams. 

Janxiary  3.  1967.  DoD  was  advised  that  the 
producer  would  visit  DoD  In  the  middle  of 
January,  noting  that  he  hoped  to  aeek  OoO 
approval  In  principle  and  achieve  permis- 
sion to  research  WWn  equipment  and  mili- 
tary- installations  In  the  continental  United 
States  and  HawaU. 

January  16,  1967.  Producer  Blmo  Williams 
visited  DoD  and  met  with  representatives 
of  Defense  and  the  military  services.  TCF 
agreed  that  the  story  must  have  a  "f>osltlve 
approach"  and  that  the  original  treatment 
would  be  revised  to  refiect  this  approach 
with  more  TCP  emphasis  on  accuracy. 

January  27,  1967.  TCP  expressed  apprecia- 
tion for  consideration  given  producer  dur- 
ing meeting  with  DoD  representatives.  Also, 
stated  that  scenes  would  be  produced  In 
Japan,  too,  for  realism. 

February  25,  1967.  CINCPAC  was  Informed 
that  Elmo  Williams  had  DoD  approval  for 
preliminary  background 'research  of  military 
sites  In  Hawaii. 

April  10,  1967.  TCP  requested  the  use  of 
19  ATe  Military  Assistance  Program  (MAP), 
propeller-driven,  Japanese  Self  Defense  Force 
(SDP)  aircraft  for  use  as  Zeros. 

April  18,  1967.  CINCPAC  was  requested  to 
advise  the  Japanese  Defense  Ministry  that 
DoD  Is  assisting  TCP  on  research  and  pre- 
production  planning  on  an  exploratory  basis. 

July  12.  1967.  CINCPAC  Informed  major 
Pacific  Commands  of  the  TCF  film  crew 
visit  to  Hawaii,  that  DoD  approval  for  assist- 
ance was  not  official  yet,  but  that  indica- 
tions were  that  TCF  will  meet  all  DoD 
Directive  requirements  for  military  assist- 
ance. 

July  27,  1967.  Revised  script  was  received 
for  DoD  comments. 

September  1,  1967.  State  Department  In- 
formed DoD  that  It  had  no  objection  to  mil- 
itary assistance  to  TCP  on  "Tora,  Tora,  Tora." 

September  14.  1967.  TCF  was  informed  If  It 
woiUd  accept  DoD  suggested  changes  and 
would  agree  to  abide  by  DoD  Instructions 
5410  15  and  .16,  the  script  would  be  ac- 
ceptable. DoO  also  requested  new  TCF  re- 
quirements lists. 

September  18,  1997.  TCF  advised  DoD  that 
there  are  no  difficulties  In  making  the  rec- 
ommended script  changes  with  the  possible 
exception  of  one — that  President  Roosevelt 
did  not  see  13  parts  of  the  Saturday  evening 
message.  TCF  research  staff  has  information 
to  the  contrary. 

September  22,  1997.  TCF  advised  they 
would  abide  by  DoD  InstrucUons. 

September  28.  1997.  Final  revised  script 
and  requirements  list  forwarded  to  CINCPAC 
for  review  and  comments. 

January  10,  1968.  The  Navy  recommended 
assistance  after  review  of   the  final  script. 

January  28.  1998.  The  Marine  Corps  ap- 
proved the  loan  to  TCF  of  an  SBD  aircraft 
from  Marine  Corps  Mioseum. 

February  2.  1968.  TCP  was  advised  that 
the  screenplay  Is  acceptable  to  DoD  and 
assistance  can  be  provided. 

May  8.  1968.  MAAO  Japan  and  CINCUSAR- 
PAC  were  authorised  to  loan  up  to  20  excess 
T-6  aircraft  to  TCF  st  no  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

August  1.  1968.  TCP  requested  the  use  of 
the  Uas  Valley  Forge  for  photographic  pur- 
poses: use  of  Blarlne  Air  Station,  El  Toro, 
and  NAS  North  Island  and  the  use  of  car- 
rier qualified  pilots. 

Augutt  27.  1968.  TCF  was  Informed  that 


the  use  of  a  carrier  cannot  be  authorised  for 
landings  and  take-ofls  of  company  aircraft 

September  8. 1999.  TOP  forwardsd  s  revised 
requirements  list,  reltsrsting  the  need  to  use 
an  aircraft  carrier  for  certain  scenes. 

September  12.  1968.  TCF  requested  a  DoD 
project  officer  to  be  assigned  for  production 
of  "Tora.  Tora,  Tora." 

September  29,  1998.  Chief,  MAAO  Japan, 
was  authorized  to  negotiate  a  lease  with  TCF 
for  loan  of  19  T-6  and  6  SNJ  aircraft. 

October  3,  1998.  Jack  Valentl,  President, 
Motion  Picture  Association,  wrote  DoD  that 
TCP  bad  discerned  some  minor  resistance 
from  DoD  to  TCF  request  for  use  of  an  air- 
craft carrier. 

Octolter  3.  1998.  Jack  Valentl,  President, 
MPA,  requested  DoD  assistance  In  getting 
aircraft  carrier  Valley  Forge  or  Princeton  for 
TCF. 

October  23.  1998.  Jack  Valentl,  MPA,  wrote 
that  DoD  participation  Is  vital  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  picture  and  said  he  hoped  that 
DoD  would  see  Its  Way  clear  to  approve  the 
project. 

October  28,  1998.  DoD  authorised  loading 
TCP  aircraft  aboard  US  aircraft  carrier  to 
film  take-offs. 

October  28.  1998.  Jack  Valentt  was  In- 
formed that  an  aircraft  carrier  would  be 
provided  for  the  "Tora.  Tora,  Tora"  scenes 
for  flight  deck  operations,  but  ruled  out 
landing  aboard  the  carrier. 

October  30. 1998.  TCP  was  advised  DoD  ap- 
proved their  request  to  embark  and  permit 
TCF  aircraft  to  take-off  (bat  not  land  on) 
a  U.S.  Navy  carrier. 

Novemtyer  5,  1998.  TCF  advised  that  DoD 
had  appointed  a  U.S.  Navy  officer  as  DoD 
project  officer  for  production  of  "Tora,  Tora. 
Tora." 

November  9,  1998.  TCF  requested  permis- 
sion to  fllm  scenes  at  Vort  Myer.  Virginia. 

November  21,  1968.  TCF  requested  that  a 
U.S.  Army  officer  be  allowed  to  portray  Gen- 
eral Marshall. 

November  27.  1968.  The  TCP  request  to 
fllm  at  Fort  Myer  was  approved. 

November  29, 1968.  TCP  confirmed  the  con- 
ditions for  transporting  TCP  aircraft  aboard 
the  YORKTOWN  and  requested  the  use  of  a 
Navy  helicopter  with  the  YORKTOWN  for 
fllmlng. 

December  4,  1968.  Seallft  of  TCP  aircraft 
and  utUlxatlon  of  Navy  helicopter  for  fllmlng 
was  made  a  part  of  the  authorized  require- 
ments list. 

January  13,  1969.  During  practice  maneu- 
vers, a  TCF  civilian  pilot  was  kUled  In  the 
crash  of  a  company-owned  "Val"  dive- 
bomber. 

January  28,  1969.  TCP  started  production 
filming  In  Hawaii. 

April  12,  1969.  Seven  off-duty  military  per- 
sonnel acting  as  "extras"  aboard  the  NEVADA 
mock-up  suffered  varying  degrees  of  bums 
about  the  hands,  arms  and  face  when  strong 
winds  blew  a  tongue  of  flame  across  their 
position. 

April  IS,  1969.  Last  of  Inactive  ships  leased 
by  TCF  returned  to  Navy  custody. 

April  19,  1969.  TCF  completed  fllmlng  In 
Hawaii. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  same  time  I  wish 
to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  page 
5  of  this  report  which  clearly  shows  that 
when  former  presidential  adviser,  Jack 
Valentl,  president  of  the  Motion  Picture 
Association,  entered  these  negotiations, 
the  Navy's  decision  that  use  of  an  air- 
craft carrier  by  20th  Century  Pox  could 
not  be  authorized,  was  reversed. 

On  August  27,  1968,  20th  Century  Fox 
was  informed  that  the  use  of  a  carrier 
cannot  be  authorized  for  landings  and 
takeoffs  of  company  aircraft. 

On  September  6,  1968.  20th  Century 
Pox  forwarded  a  revised  requirements 
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list,  reiterating  the  need  for  the  use  of 
an  aircraft  carrier  for  certain  scenes. 

On  October  3,  1968,  Jack  Valentl. 
president  of  MPA,  wrote  the  Department 
of  Defense  that  20th  Century  POx  had 
"discerned  some  minor  resistance  from 
the  Department  of  Defense"  to  requests 
for  the  use  of  an  aircraft  carrier. 

On  October  3,  1968.  the  same  day  Jack 
Valentl  requested  IDepartment  of  De- 
fense assistance  in  getting  the  aircraft 
carrier  Valley  Forge  or  Princeton  for  20th 
Century  Pox. 

On  October  23.  Jack  Valentl  wrote  that 
Department  of  Defense  participation  Is 
vital  to  the  production  of  the  picture  and 
said  he  hoped  that  the  DOD  would  see  its 
way  clear  to  approve  the  project. 

On  October  28  the  Department  of 
Defense  authorized  20th  Century  Pox 
planes  to  be  loaded  on  carrier  and  to  film 
takeoffs.  The  same  day  Jack  Valentl  was 
informed  of  the  decision. 

I  have  turned  this  information  over 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Military  Opera- 
tions Committee  with  a  renewed  request 
that  the  committee  conduct  an  open 
public  investigation  of  this  whole  affair. 

I  feel  that  the  U.S.  taxpayers  should 
know  how  their  tax  dollars  were  spent 
to  subsidize  a  Darryl  P.  Zanuck  pro- 
duction. I  feel  that  such  an  investiga- 
tion should  determine  whether  the 
United  States  has  been  properly  reim- 
bursed by  the  persons  responsible  for 
this  flagrant  abuse  of  military  equip- 
ment and  personnel  paid  for  by  the  U.S. 
taxpayers. 


LAME-DUCK  HANDOUTS  IN 
PEDERAL  ARTS  FUNDS 

(Mr.  KYL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  less 
attractive  aspects  of  American  political 
life  is  the  spectacle  of  a  lame-duck  ad- 
ministration handing  out  financial  fa- 
vors during  its  last  months  in  power.  I 
am  happy  to  note  that  relatively  few  ex- 
amples of  this  technique  have  appeared 
since  the  Johnson  administration  left 
office.  However,  some  abuses  have  come 
to  light  in  an  agency  where  we  might 
least  expect  them— the  national  arts  en- 
dowment. 

To  the  Johnson  cultural  czar,  Roger  L. 
Stevens,  the  mandate  seems  to  have  in- 
cluded: Pirst,  the  art  of  campus  insur- 
rection; second,  the  art  of  sex  play  for 
juveniles;  and  third,  the  art  of  theatri- 
cal real  estate. 

All  of  these  interesting  activities  were 
nourished  with  Federal  arts  funds  as  the 
result  of  lame-duck  handouts  by  Stev- 
ens. In  the  case  of  the  real  estate  deal, 
Stevens  himself  ended  up  at  the  head  of 
the  project  within  a  month  after  Presi- 
dent Nixon  removed  him  from  the  Fed- 
eral payroll. 

Let  us  take  a  closer  look  at  the  sort  of 
artistry  that  is  now  being  performed  at 
the  taxpayers'  expense: 

1.   THX   A«T   OF  CAMFI7S   INStrRKECTIOK 

On  January  10,  1969,  10  days  away 
from  the  Nixon  inauguration,  the  na- 
tional arts  endowment  handed  out  $25 


ture  center  of  Washington,  D.C.  The 
guiding  spirit  of  the  new  thing  is  one 
Temper  Carew.  self-styled  black  militant 
of  the  Nations  Capital.  Indeed,  the  fed- 
ally  funded  new  thing  is  really  the  alter 
ego  of  Topper  Carew. 

After  receiving  his  arts  endowment 
subsidy,  the  biggest  new  thing  that  Top- 
per Carew  achieved  was  to  throw  his  or- 
ganizaticm  into  the  thick  of  the  campus 
disorders  that  struck  George  Washington 
University  in  April.  Quick  to  make  the 
scene,  he  shouted  to  the  demonstrators 
between  obscenities: 

We're  going  to  be  right  In  there  bat- 
tling. .  .  .  And  we  have  the  largest  Inde- 
pendent youth  organization  in  the  city.  (The 
Hatchet  of  George  Washington  University. 
AprU  28,  1969.) 

2.    THB    ART    OF   SEX    PLAY    rOR    JUVENILES 

On  that  same  golden  January  10,  the 
Arts  Endowment  presented  Arena  Stage 
of  Washington,  D.C,  with  $20,000  for  a 
new  "improvisational"  company — the 
living  stage  of  '69.  The  Washington  Post 
described  it: 

A  small.  Interracial  company  of  flve  actors 
and  a  music  dlrectcw,  the  troupe  will  put  on 
audience  participation  productlMu  for  Inner- 
city  youngsters  in  their  own  neighborhoods. 

By  April  19,  the  Post  was  able  to  de- 
scribe in  more  detail  just  what  sort  of 
audience  participation  arena  stage  had 
in  mind  for  the  youngsters.  The  inner 
city  that  the  company  visited  that  week 
was  McLean,  Va.  At  McLean's  fashion- 
able Chesterbrook  elementary  school,  the 
arena  troupe  appeared,  ordered  parents 
and  teachers  out  of  the  room  (so  the 
students  would  be  uninhibited,  they 
said)  and  Improvised  what  is  called 
these  days  a  love-in.  At  the  request  of 
some  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grad- 
ers, the  ad  lib  drama  included  a  simu- 
lated demonstration  of  one  of  the  cruder 
contraceptive  methods.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  ^irited  question-and-answer 
period. 

This  particular  adventure  under  Fed- 
eral Arts  subsidy,  among  other  things, 
violated  a  sensible  Fairfax  County  regu- 
lation which  prohibits  sex  instruction  in 
the  elementary  schools  unless  approved 
in  advance  by  the  parents. 

3.    THX    ART   or   THKATKICAL   REAL    ESTATE 

Shrewd  dealing  in  real  estate  is  the  art 
that  brought  to  Roger  L.  Stevens  the 
eventual  reward  of  appointment  as 
Chairman  of  the  National  Arts  Endow- 
ment. It  should  come  as  no  surprise, 
therefore,  that  a  multi-million-dollar 
deal  in  theatrical  real  estate  was  one  of 
his  parting  shots  as  he  left  office.  This 
maneuver  was  arranged  to  bail  out  the 
ANTA  Theater  in  New  York  City. 

The  theater,  privately  organized  by  a 
group  of  Stevens'  friends,  was  in  trouble 
and  unable  to  handle  its  mortgage  in- 
debtedness. Banlcs  are  notoriously  nerv- 
ous about  loans  on  show  business  prop- 
erties, especially  in  these  days  of  dimin- 
ishing audiences.  And  they  never  like  to 
maintain  large  loans  on  single-purpose 
buildings. 

Faced  with  the  prospect  of  default- 
ing on  the  mortgage,  the  ANTA  owners 
brought  their  troubles  to  Stevens.  A  few 
weeks  after  President  Nixon  was  elected, 
Stevens  came  to  ANTA's  rescue,  arrang- 


take  over  the  faltering  theater  for  an 
estimated  $1,400,000  in  equity  value  by 
assuming  the  mortgage  balance  of  $1,- 
095,000  as  well  as  financing  the  annual 
operating  deficits. 

Thus,  the  Federal  Government  finds 
itself  as  a  theatrical  landlord  in  New 
York  now  playing  host  at  $8  a  seat  to 
an  artistic  endeavor  called  "A  Teaspoon 
Every  Four  Hours."  It  wiU  not  have  this 
tenant  for  very  long  according  to  the 
New  York  Times  critic,  who  wrote: 

The  only  nice  thing  I  can  say  about  the 
play  Is  that  the  press  representative  Is  a  close 
friend  of  mine. 

However,  the  real-life  drama  of  the 
ANTA  Theater  deal  is  much  more  fasci- 
nating. A  couple  Of  weeks  after  obligat- 
ing Federal  millions  to  the  project, 
Roger  L.  Stevens  was  elected  chairman 
of  ANTA's  board. 

These  three  examples  are  a  few  among 
many  equally  bizarre.  They  tend  to  be 
explained  by  Stevens'  recent  testimony 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee: 

There  hasn't  been  any  set  rule  •  •  •  A 
lot  depended  on  how  well  we  like  the  appli- 
cation •  •  •  It  Is  hard  to  speclflcally  show 
what  happened. 

They  confirm  the  misgivings  of  many 
thoughtful  Members  of  Congress  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  the  National  Arts 
Endowment  as  it  was  proposed  in  1965, 
and  concerning  the  qualifications  of 
those  chosen  to  administer  the  programs. 
They  also  should  serve  to  alert  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  dangers  of  allowing  such  an 
undisciplined,  chaotic  approach  to  con- 
tinue. 

The  present  form  of  the  Arts  Endow- 
ment is  a  distortion  of  proposals  first 
made  to  Congress  in  1957  by  President 
Eisenhower.  Tliey  were  picked  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  and  considerably  changed 
and  worked  into  law  by  President  John- 
son. We  now  have  a  chance  under  Pres- 
ident Nixon  to  bring  sense  and  order 
into  a  meaningful  arts  program  for  all 
Americans.  Such  a  program  should  be 
administered  primarily  at  State  levels, 
in  accordance  with  the  sound  direc- 
tives established  by  Senator  jAvrrs  in 
1965.  Such  a  program  should  be  devoted 
to  the  needs  of  the  present  and  poten- 
tial audiences  for  the  arts.  It  should  give 
first  attention  to  the  preservation  of 
those  artistic  organizations  with  a  long 
history  of  undeniable,  legitimate,  and 
successful  public  service.  Above  all,  such 
a  program  should  be  free  of  personal 
favoritism  and  the  self-interest  of  its 
administrators.  In  the  arts,  as  elsewhere 
in  Government,  there  should  be  no  place 
for  cronyism. 


AIR  SERVICE 


<  Mr.  CAHILL  asked  and  was  griven  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us 
who  use  air  transportation  have  become 
increasingly  alarmed  by  the  congestion 
and  the  potential  danger  at  the  principal 
airports  of  our  country.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  at  Washington  National  and 
the  airports  serving  the  New  York-New 
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Jetport  haa  been  urged  for  New  Jersey 
for  the  past  10  years  by  the  New  York 
Port  Authority.  The  real  problem  is  the 
unrealistic  and  unwise  scheduling  of  in- 
ternational nights  by  the  airlines  and 
the  competitive  nature  of  the  airline  in- 
dustry. Most  airlines  are  now  flying  50- 
percent  capacity.  As  is  Indicated  In  an 
editorial  appearing  in  today's  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer,  the  real  answer  to  Im- 
proved air  service  and  air  safety  is  better 
distribution  of  air  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  include  in 
the  RicoRD  a  copy  of  the  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  this  morning's  Philadelphia 
Inquirer: 

A  Bvrm  Oxstbuution  of  An  Suvici 
Prealdant  Nixon's  special  message  to  Con- 
gre—  on  azpanalon  of  airport  faclUtlea  and 
Unproveount  of  air  trafflc  contxol  systems 
deals  oonstructlvely  with  an  urgent  national 
problem.  Hla  propoaal  for  a  ten-year,  five- 
bUIlon^oUar  program,  half  of  which  would 
be  flnanoert  with  federal  funds  and  the  other 
half  by  state  and  local  governments.  Is  a 
realistic'  appraisal  of  the  need. 

fieTtifue  for  the  federal  share  of  the  coat 
would  be  raised  by  new  and  Increased  taxa- 
tion on  airport  users.  The  proposed  tax  for- 
mula oiay  not  be  perfect,  and  perhaps  can  be 
Improved,  but  the  general  principle  of 
spreading  the  cost  over  various  claaslflca- 
tlons  of  airport  users  Is  a  good  one. 

ICoat  of  the  five  billion  dollare— M  per- 
cent of  It — would  be  allocated  to  relieving 
congestion  at  the  most  heavily  used  airports. 
No  doubt  the  New  York  airports  would  get 
a  substantial  part  of  the  money.  This  raises 
an  Important  aspect  of  the  airport  conges- 
tion problem  that  has  not  received  enough 
attention.  The  congestion  Is  caused  primarily 
by  an  Inequitable  distribution  of  commercial 
airline  service. 

A  few  cities — especially  New  York — have  a 
disproportionately  large  share  of  both  do- 
mestic and  International  flights  while  many 
cities — notably  Philadelphia  but  also  a  num- 
ber of  others  on  the  Eastern  Seaboard  and 
elsewhere  In  the  country — are  deprived  of 
adequate  service.  Thousands  of  out-of-town- 
era  poxir  Into  New  York  airports  every  day 
because  they  cannot  get  conveniently  sched- 
uled direct  flights  to  where  they  want  to 
go  at  airports  nearer  to  their  homes. 

Tlie  airport  expansion  program  should  be 
designed  to  remedy  this  Inequity,  not  per- 
petuate It.  Airlines  have  a  responsibility,  too, 
m  striving  for  a  fairer  dlstrtbuUon  of  fllghto 
among  available  airports.  Federal  regulatory 
agencies  have  an  obligation  to  encourage 
such  a  trend  by  approving  Instead  of  reject- 
ing air  route  applications  that  wovUd  help 
decentralize  rather  than  overconcentrate 
commercial  air  service. 

As  President  Nixon  very  appropriately 
stated  it:  "The  purpose  of  air  transportation 
U  to  save  time.  This  purpose  is  not  served 
when  passengers  must  wait  Interminably 
In  terminals;  when  modem  Jet  aircraft  creep 
at  flve  miles  per  hour  In  a  long  line  waiting 
for  takeoff:  when  It  takes  longer  to  land 
than  It  takes  to  travel  between  cities;  or 
when  it  takes  longer  for  the  air  traveler  to 
get  to  an  airport  than  It  does  to  fly  to  his 
destination." 

Adding  more  and«more  flights  to  a  favored 
few  airports  that  already  are  overcrowded 
Isn't  going  to  solve  the  problem. 


REVOLT  OP  THE  POROOTTEN  MAN 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday's  primary  election  in 


New  York  City  Is  yet  another  sign  of  the 
very  significant  phencnnenon  taking 
place  in  American  public  life  today. 

What  is  taking  place  is  no  less  than  a 
genuine  revolt  of  the  forgotten  man. 

Yesterday,  both  the  Incumbent  mayor 
and  his  predecessor,  the  former  mayor, 
were  denied  their  party  endorsements  by 
the  voters  of  New  York  City.  This  Is  an 
unprecendented  political  development. 
But  It  is  far  more  than  that. 

It  is  an  expression  of  revolt  against 
"the  system"  and  against  the  establish- 
ment: it  is  a  message  of  warning,  and  I 
am  certain  It  emerges  from  a  deep-seated 
discontent  among  the  American  people. 
If  the  New  York  primary  were  the  only 
sign  there  would  not  be  much  comment. 
But  look  at  what  has  happened  in  Min- 
neapolis. 

Minneapolis  has  a  long  history  of 
Democratic  Party  control.  Including  the 
past  8  years.  The  Incumbent  Democratic 
mayor  decided  not  to  run  for  reelection 
this  year:  all  indications  were  that  he 
could  not  have  been  reelected. 

The  Democratic  Party  candidate  en- 
tered in  the  primary  election  April  29 
finished  third  and  out  of  the  running. 
So  the  party  did  not  even  have  a  candi- 
date in  the  general  election  June  10. 

And  in  that  general  election  the  Re- 
publican candidate  was  defeated  by  al- 
most 2  to  1  by  a  police  detective  not  afllll- 
ated  with  either  party,  virtually  without 
political  experience,  campaigning  with 
very  little  money  and  no  real  organiza- 
tional support. 

The  Los  Angeles  mayoralty  campaign 
and  other  examples  across  the  country 
add  to  the  picture.  Some  see  these  events 
as  almost  entirely  a  result  of  the  public 
demand  for  "law  and  order."  This  is  an 
oversimplification. 

I  say  that  while  "law  and  order"  Is 
part  of  it.  we  are  witnessing  a  far  more 
fundamental  development  than  tliat.  We 
are  seeing  a  revolt  of  the  forgotten  man. 
The  forgotten  man  is  the  hard-work- 
ing, law-abiding  taxi>ayer  who  hsLS  no 
voice  in  public  affairs  except  his  one 
lonely  vote,  who  is  forced  to  finance  a 
Oovemment  in  which  he  feels  he  has  no 
part,  and  who  wants  only  to  have  a  fair 
chance  to  make  a  living,  keep  his  family 
In  reasonable  security  from  violence,  and 
educate  his  children. 

Today  the  forgotten  man  is  sick  and 
tired  of  big  government,  big  business,  big 
labor,  militancy,  and  all  the  rest.  He  is 
mad  at  the  newspapers  because  he  does 
not  believe  he  is  being  told  the  whole 
truth.  He  Is  mad  at  the  high  costs  of  edu- 
cation because  he  does  not  believe  the 
educators  know  enough  about  what  they 
are  doing. 

He  is  mad  at  the  courts  because  he  sees 
convicted  criminals  go  free,  and  because 
he  sees  Supreme  Court  Justices  involved 
in  questionable  private  financial  ac- 
tivities. 

He  is  mad  at  the  banks  when  he  sees 
them  raising  Interest  rates  to  uncon- 
scionable levels  even  while  their  profits 
already  are  high. 

He  is  mad  at  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, especially  where  the  police  are 
unreasonably  handicapped  in  perform- 
ance of  their  legitimate  functions,  and 
where  public  money  is  being  squandered 
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without  realistic  regard  for  what  expend- 
itures are  essential  and  what  are  only 
desirable. 

But  none  of  us  can  sit  by  and  point 
fingers  at  someone  else.  Let  us  look  at 
ourselves. 

What  about  bringing  operations  of 
this  Congress  up  to  date  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  1960's?  Many  of  our  col- 
leagues have  been  working  for  congres- 
sional reform  for  2  and  3  years  and  more. 

Others  have  joined  in  the  effort  this 
year.  Yet  there  has  been  no  action  so 
far.  Why  not?  What  about  tax  reform? 

Some  very  high  Income  people  are 
still  able  to  escape  paying  any  Federal 
income  tax  whatever?  Clearly  this  is 
not  fair.  It  is  not  tolerable,  and  should 
have  been  corrected  years  ago.  Yet  even 
today  no  legislative  remedy  is  before  us. 

The  executive  branch  of  this  Gov- 
ernment is  a  jungle  of  bureaucTMles, 
each  one  of  which  is  looking  out  for  it- 
self as  its  main  concern.  The  waste  of 
money  and  of  talent  is  so  great  it  is  un- 
imaginable. 

The  forgotten  American  is  fed  up  with 
self-serving  bureaucracy.  And  with  a 
great  measure  of  "country  shrewdness" 
he  knows  what  Is  going  on  generally 
even  though  he  cannot  possibly  have  the 
details. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  hear 
the  message  and  that  we  heed  it. 


THE  HUMANE  LABORATORY  ANIMAL 
TREATMENT  ACT  OP  1069 

(Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  today  Introducing  the  Humane  Lab- 
oratory Animal  Treatment  Act  of  1969. 
and  I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  24 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  have  joined 
with  me  in  cosponsoring  this  bill.  The  co- 
sponsors  are:  Messrs.  Sikis,  Pepper, 
Kyhos.  Barrett.  Hathaway,  Wyman, 
BRiNKunr,  Whalley,  Brooiciteld.  Mc- 
Closkey,  Donohtte,  Chappell,  Van  Deer- 
LDJ,  HAMn-TON,  Hechler  of  Wcst  Virginia, 
Blanton,  Moss,  Adams,  Friedel,  Madden, 
Gettys,  Burke  of  Florida.  Fulton  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Tonney. 

An  identical  bill  will  be  introduced  in 
the  Senate  today. 

This  legislation  would  establish  further 
standards  for  the  humane  care,  handling, 
and  treatment  of  laboratory  animals  in 
departments,  agencies,  and  Instrumen- 
talities of  the  United  States  and  by  re- 
cipients of  grants,  awards,  and  contracts 
from  the  United  States.  Moreover,  this 
bill  would  encourage  the  study  and  im- 
provement of  the  care,  handling,  and 
treatment  of  laboratory  tmlmals  and 
would  encourage  the  development  of 
methods  for  minimizing  pain  and  dis- 
comfort of  laboratory  aniniftis  used  in 
biomedical  activities. 

By  the  same  token,  this  legislation 
would  not  halt,  impede,  or  discourage  the 
biomedical  research  that  is  carried  out  in 
this  Nation,  but  it  would  Improve  the 
conditions  in  which  the  animftig  used  in 
such  resesu-ch  exist. 

ThiA  bin  is  not  antlvivlsectionlst  ori- 


ented, but  rather  represents  another 
step  in  the  continuing  efforts  of  humane 
groups  and  representatives  of  the  medi- 
cal research  community  to  reach  an  un- 
derstanding on  standards  and  conduct 
in  the  care  and  treatment  of  animals 
used  in  biomedical  research. 

In  the  90th  Congress.  I  introduced 
H.R.  13168,  the  Humane  Laboratory  Ani- 
mal Treatment  of  1967.  While  no  hear- 
ings were  held,  the  legislation  gained 
widespread  support  from  the  humane  in- 
terest as  well  as  the  medical  and  re- 
.search  community. 

The  legislation  that  I  am  introducing 
today  is  basically  the  same  bill,  but  there 
have  been  some  changes. 

One  important  modification  has  been 
made:  Public  Law  89-544,  the  Labora- 
tory Animal  Welfare  Act  of  1966,  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, has  been  left  unchanged. 

In  the  former  bill,  H.R.  13168,  those 
sections  of  Public  Law  89-544  which  ap- 
plied to  laboratories  would  have  been 
repealed  in  an  approach  to  place  the  care 
of  laboratory  animals  under  the  juris- 
diction of  a  single  department. 

After  reviewing  the  work  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  under  this  law, 
the  decision  was  made  to  leave  Public 
Law  89-544  unchanged  in  order  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  may  continue 
the  work  It  has  initiated. 

However,  it  is  necessary  to  point  out 
that  Public  Law  89-544  protects  only  six 
species:  dogs,  cats,  monkeys,  guinea  pigs, 
hamsters,  and  rabbits. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
protect  any  Uving  warmblooded  verte- 
brate animal  which  is  used  or  intended 
for  use  in  connection  with  biomedical 
activities. 

Moreover,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  it 
is  the  intention  of  this  legislation  that 
I  am  introducing  today  to  pick  up  where 
Public  Law  89-544  leaves  off  in  its  pro- 
tection of  laboratory  animals.  Section 
18  of  Public  Law  89-544  provides: 

Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
as  authorizing  the  Secretary  (of  Agricul- 
ture) to  promulgate  rules,  regulations  or 
orders  for  the  handling,  care,  treatment, 
or  Inspection  of  animals  during  actual  re- 
search or  experimentation,  by  a  research  fa- 
cility as  determined  by  such  research 
faculty. 

The  bill  that  I  am  introducing  would 
provide  for  laboratory  inspections  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  through  his  professionally 
qualified  employees  or  his  agents  to 
make  sure  that  each  laboratoi-y  is  in 
compliance  with  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions promulgated  by  the  Secretary. 

Moreover,  section  5(a)  of  the  bill 
provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  "shall  consult" 
with  humane  groups  in  the  formulation 
of  standards  •  and  regulations  for  the 
humane  care,  handling,  and  treatment 
of  laboratory  animals  as  well  as  for  the 
accreditation  of  laboratory  animal  re- 
search facilities. 

Another  major  provision  in  this  bill 
is  the  requirement  of  laboratories  to  use 
anesthesia  or  pain-killing  drugs  in  all 
cases,  except  where  it  would  defeat  the 
purpose  of  the  experiment.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  there  is  no  provision  in  law 
for  easing  the  pain  of  animals  uscl  in 


laboratories  for  research,  and  this  has 
been  a  point  of  major  concern  to 
humanitarians. 

This  legislation  would  also  encour- 
age the  development  and  promotion  of 
more  humane  experimental  and  testing 
techniques  as  well  as  the  substitution  of 
nonsentient  biological  models  such  as 
tissue  cultures  and  mathematical  models 
for  live  animals  in  experimentation  and 
testing. 

Penalties  for  violations  of  the  stand- 
ards and  regulations  issued  by  the 
Secretary  would  be  levied  against  the 
offending  laboratories  and  against  the 
individuals  who  conduct  or  supervise  any 
biomedical  activity  involving  the  use  of 
animals.  Any  nongovernmental  labora- 
tory found  to  be  not  in  compliance  with 
the  standards  and  regulations  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary  shall  be  subject 
to  a  civil  penalty  of  up  to  $500  for  each 
separate  offense,  and  for  each  day  dur- 
ing which  such  offense  continues.  In  ad- 
dition, the  laboratory  would  be  ineligible 
to  receive  or  use  any  Federal  funds  from 
grants,  awards,  or  contracts  for  research 
with  animals,  until  the  Secretary  found 
the  laboratory  to  again  be  in  compliance. 
Any  offending  individual  under  the  act 
would  become  ineligible  to  use  laboratory 
animals  in  any  laboratory  animal  re- 
search facility,  and  ineligible  to  receive 
a  grant  or  contract  from  the  United 
States  involving  the  use  of  laboratory 
animals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  each  year  thousands  of 
laboratories  use  millions  of  animals  for 
biomedical  research.  While  in  many  in- 
stances the  care  is  good  and  the  pain  and 
suffering  minimal,  there  are  too  many 
instances  of  shocking  disregard  for  un- 
necessary pain  and  suffering  in  the  ex- 
perimental process. 

This  legislation  represents  an  earnest 
effort  on  the  f>art  of  humanitarians  and 
research  scientists  and  technologists  to 
reach  a  realistic  understanding  of  the 
purpose  living,  warmblooded  animals 
should  have  in  biomedical  research  and 
a  fundamental  appreciation  of  the  valu- 
able service  these  animals  perform  for 
mankind. 

Admittedly,  there  are  segments  of  the 
humanitarian  community  which  seek 
total  abolition  of  the  use  of  animals  in 
biomedical  research.  Likewise,  there  are 
segments  of  the  research  commimity 
which  refuse  to  accept  any  regulatory 
legislation  to  protect  the  animals. 

There  are  the  extremes,  but  they  do 
not  represent  the  thinking  of  the  over- 
whelmhig  majority  of  responsible  hu- 
manitarians and  researchers  who  under- 
stand that  reasonable  legislation  is  pos- 
sible to  protect  the  animals  without  im- 
peding research. 

I  believe  that  this  legislation  repre- 
sents that  reasonable  approach  and  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  Congress  will  act 
on  this  bill  in  the  near  future. 


MR.  JUSTKTE  WARREN  VERSUS  THE 
CONSTITUTION 

•  Mr.  WHITTEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recorded 
history  clearly  shows  that  power  breeds 


the  desire  to  have  power  and  that  no  dic- 
tator ever  volimtarlly  stopped  short  of 
taking  it  aU. 

Certainly  the  action  of  the  Supreme 
Court  on  Monday  of  this  week  clearly 
demonstrates  that  if  you  give  them  an 
inch  they  will  take  a  mile.  This  case, 
Powell  against  McCormack  et  al.,  might 
better  be  styled  "U.S.  Supreme  Court 
versus  the  Constitution,  or  the  abortive 
effort  of  the  Warren  Court  to  take  over 
the  legislative  branch  of  Oovenunent;" 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  literally  hun- 
dreds of  questions  left  in  the  air  follow- 
ing this  decision.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  Supreme  Court  limited  itself  to  a 
declaratory  judgment,  merely  judging 
"because  the  issue  was  justiciable — capa- 
ble of  being  judged— but  left  it  up  to  the 
lower  court  to  find  ways  and  means  to 
have  the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  the  Clerk, 
and  the  Doorkeeper — all  employees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives — to  seek  out 
and  provide  an  appropriate  remedy.  How 
can  any  court  claim  that  they  can  indi- 
rectly control  the  people's  branch— the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives — by  or- 
ders to  our  employees  under  threat  of 
jail  when  the  Court  sidesteps  any  claim 
they  could  control  the  Speaker  and  vari- 
ous Members  of  Congress  directly? 

Where  lies  the  authority  of  administer- 
ing the  oath  of  office  of  a  Member  to 
serve  in  a  Congress  already  expired? 
Where  lies  the  authority  for  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  to  pay  a  Member  from 
funds  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
and  the  fiscal  year  has  expired? 

Mr.  Speaker,  Chief  Justice  Warren 
doubtless  took  great  pleasure  in  overrul- 
ing his  successor  as  Chief  Justice.  Justice 
Burger — particularly  since  Mr.  Warren 
was  thwarted  in  his  efforts  to  force  the 
Congress  and  the  President  to  name  Jus- 
tice Abe  Fortas  as  Chief  Justice  only  a 
short  time  ago.  Mr.  Fortas  has  since 
resigned. 

CONGRESSIONAL   DISTRICTS 

Mr.  Speaker,  any  nation  must  of  ne- 
cessity defend  itself  at  home  as  well 
abroad.  When  Mr.  Warren  and  his  Court 
first  held  that  the  size  and  population  of 
congressional  districts  were  subject  to 
their  regulation,  I  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion and  urged  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  "thank  the  Court  for  its  advisory 
opinion,"  on  the  groimd  that  the  Consti- 
tution provides  that  the  House  is  the  sole 
judge  of  the  qualifications  of  its  Mem- 
bers. I  was  unable  to  get  such  resolution 
through  the  committee  and  through  the 
Congress.  We  could  see  then  that  to  ac- 
knowledge such  power  in  the  Court  was 
to  invite  a  Court  takeover  in  this  field. 
This  happened.  First  the  courts  said  a 
population  variance  which  did  not  exceed 
10  percent  would  be  all  right.  After  forc- 
ing that  goal  now  the  judges  say  a  vari- 
ation of  as  much  as  3  percent  is  tCK)  much. 
Of  course,  this  Is  thoroughly  impractical 
and  I  think  in  the  future  Congresses  are 
going  to  have  to  seat  whom  they  wish  and 
tell  the  Court  to  stay  in  its  own  bailiwick. 
Letting  the  Court  get  by  with  Its  earlier 
decision  on  the  Congress  Itself  led  to  the 
completely  out-of-bounds  opinion  of 
Monday. 

CRIME BREAKBO'A'N    IN    LAW    ENFORCEMENT 

Let  us  look  to  the  matter  of  crime. 
When  the  Supreme  Court  and  subordi- 
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ntXe  courts  set  out  to  say  It  Is  all  right  to 
let  somebody  prevent  you  from  using 
your  property — to  sit-in  so  that  you 
would  loee  your  business — it  disturbed 
many  people,  but  many  others  thought, 
"So  what?"  But  if  they  let  them  prevent 
the  use  of  your  property,  the  next  step  is 
to  let  them  take  your  property;  and  the 
next  is  to  bum  and  loot  and  destroy.  We 
have  seen  all  these  steps  taken,  beginning 
with  the  original  encroachment  by  the 
Court  of  basic  rights,  until  today  you  are 
not  safe  to  be  out  at  night,  man  or 
woman,  in  half  of  the  United  States.  We 
are  approaching  the  conditions  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

By  allowing  the  Supreme  Court  and 
the  Federal  courts  to  claim  the  sole  right 
to  interpret  the  Constitution,  they  have 
virtually  set  themselves  up  as  a  judicial 
dictatorship.  In  an  estimated  35  new 
decisions,  privileges  of  the  individual 
criminal  have  been  placed  ahead  of  the 
welfare  of  the  public.  The  result  has  been 
a-eompleie  breakdown  of  law  and  order. 
Murder,- rape,  robbery,  burning  of  large 
sections  of  our  major  cities,  and  even 
assassinations,  have  been  the  result. 

All  this,  ii  closely  analyzed,  comes 
because  we  have  stood  by.  both  the  legis- 
lative branch  and  the  executive  branch, 
and  let  the  Supreme  Court  assume  the 
sole  right  of  interpretation  of  the  Con- 
stitution, a  right  the  Court  does  not  have 
imder  the  Constitution. 

DonvcnoM  or  public  schools 

Let  us  look  at  our  schools.  An  exten- 
sive process  of  education  is  absolutely 
essential  to  any  continuing  society.  Our 
Nation  has  had  one  of  the  finest  educa- 
tional systems  ever  known. 

In  the  Brown  case.  1954.  the  Supreme 
Court  said  States  could  not  provide  for 
forced  segregation  by  law.  What  has 
happened  since? 

By  exercising  their  claim  of  the  power 
to  dictate,  the  Federal  courts  today  are 
actually  assuming  and  exercising  the 
right  to  supervise  the  operation  of  local 
schools — open  to  all  students — from  day 
to  day  and  month  to  month.  We  see 
court  orders  closing  some  school  build- 
ings, to  force  students  into  one  building, 
regaixlless  of  overcrowding,  and  setting 
up  qiK)tas  in  others,  directing  the  hiring 
and  firing  and  assignment  of  teachers 
against  the  wishes  of  all  parents  and 
forced  assignment  by  race  against  the 
wishes  of  all  parents. 

Educational  funds  are  withheld  under 
the  misguided  conception  that  in  some 
way  this  punishes  school  boards — when 
in  fact  it  is  the  ciiildren  who  are  thus 
punished.  This  has  happened  because 
so  far  we  have  let  the  courts  get  by  with 
the  claim  that  they  have  the  sole  right 
to  interpret  the  Constitution.  Yet,  any 
study  will  show  they  have  no  such  exclu- 
sive power:  for,  under  the  Constitution 
the  legislative  and  the  executive 
branches  are  equal  and  coordinate  and 
have  the  right  to  interpret  for  them- 
selves, where  their  responsibilities  are 
concerned. 

All  of  this  leads  up  to  the  fact.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  on  January  3. 1  Introduced 
House  Resolution  51.  providing  for  a 
standing  committee  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  the  Constitution.  This 
would  give  us  a  fonmi  In  which  we,  too. 


could  interpret  the  Constitution,  and 
would  enable  us  to  hold  our  own  in  the 
battle  for  public  support.  When  House 
Resolution  51  was  not  voted  out  by  the 
committee,  I  filed  Discharge  Petition  No. 
3.  I  now  urge  Members  to  sign  this  dis- 
charge petition.  We  then  would  have  an 
instnmient  with  which  to  go  before  the 
bar  of  public  opinion.- 1  think  it  is  es- 
sential that  we  take  this  step  and  take 
it  now.  I  iuiow  the  Congress,  being  an 
equal  branch,  can  ignore  the  Court  or 
limit  its  Jurisdiction.  I  am  convinced  we 
will  see  this  Court  continue  to  strike  at 
the  very  bedrock  of  our  society  imless 
we  act  now.  They  have  already  destroyed 
law  enforcement.  They  are  in  the  process 
of  destroying  the  public  school  system, 
and  in  this  opinion,  they  attempt  to  tear 
down  the  people's  branch — the  Congress, 
destroying  the  separate  but  equal  doc- 
trine and  assuming  further  dictatorial 
powers.  I  think,  among  other  things,  we 
might  review  the  announced  statement 
by  the  Chief  Justice  that  he  expects  to 
continue  on  in  the  Supreme  Court 
Building,  where  doubtless  he  will  be  con- 
tinuing his  efforts  to  influence  the  Jus- 
tices in  their  decisions. 

We  have  had  enough  of  Justice  War- 
ren and  we  are  fortunate  that  he  did  not 
get  to  pick  his  successor.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate that  his  first  move  is  to  claim  the 
sole  power  in  the  Judicial  branch  to  Inter- 
pret the  Constitution,  even  to  the  extent 
of  controlling,  in  effect,  the  other  two 
branches  of  Oovernment  which  certainly 
were  intended  to  be,  and  have  the  power 
to  be,  joint  and  coequal. 

Again,  may  I  say  to  my  colleagues,  I 
hope  you  will  all  sign  Discharge  Petition 
No.  3.  Let  us  establish  for  us  a  Committee 
on  the  Constitution,  for  as  we  all  know, 
we  swear  to  uphold  the  Constitution  as 
Members  of  Congress — but  to  uphold  it 
as  it  is  written  and  not  as  it  might  be 
interpreted  by  Mr.  Warren,  Mr.  Douglas, 
or  any  other  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Alexander  Hamilton  described  the 
place  ot  Court  In  the  Federalist: 

The  Executive  not  only  dlspenaea  the  hon- 
ors but  holds  the  sword  of  the  community. 
The  Legislative  not  only  commands  the  piirse 
but  prescribes  the  rules  by  which  the  duties 
and  rights  or  every  citizen  are  to  be  regulated. 
The  Judiciary,  to  the  contrary,  has  no  Influ- 
ence over  either  the  sword  or  the  purse  .  .  . 
and  can  take  no  active  reaolutlon  whatever. 

We  must  renew  our  resolve  to  return 
the  Court  to  its  proper  place  so  that  a 
citizen  may  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labor, 
and  to  make  certain  that  the  public  in- 
terest again  becomes  paramount.  We 
must  again  make  education  the  prime 
purpose  of  our  schools  by  precluding 
their  operation  by  the  Federal  courts, 
either  by  the  district  courts  or  from 
Washington.  We  must  set  up  our  own 
committees  to  interpret  the  Constitution. 
This  I  have  proposed  in  House  Resolution 
51. 

While  we  fight  political  dictatorship 
abroad,  we  must  no  longer  permit  dicta- 
torship at  home.  What  will  it  profit  our 
Nation  to  bring  to  others  the  rights  we 
believe  to  be  theirs.  If  at  the  same  time 
we  permit  those  same  rights  to  l>e  taken 
away  from  our  people  here  at  home? 

Again,  please  sign  Discharge  Petition 
No.  3. 


PEUCAN  ISLAND  NATIONAL  WILD- 
LIFE RE7UOE 

(Mr.  FREY  MkMl  and  was  givm  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
Introducing  legislation  which  would  des- 
ignate as  wilderness  certain  sections  of 
the  Pelican  Island  National  Wildlife  Ref- 
uge in  IiuUan  River  Coimty.  which  is 
located  in  my  congressional  district. 

Pelican  Island  was  this  Nation's  first 
national  wildlife  refuge,  having  been  es- 
tablished by  President  Theodore  Roose- 
velt in  1903.  The  benefits  to  this  Nation 
because  of  congressional  approval  in  the 
past  66  years  in  setting  aside  thousands 
of  acres  as  wilderness  are  inestimable. 

My  bill  would  designate  as  wilderness 
some  18  islands  totaling  approximately 
403  acres.  This  area  is  one  of  the  most 
significant  undisturbed  mangrove  habi- 
tats remaining  on  Florida's  east  coast. 
We  must  provide  protection  for  the  co- 
lonial bird  and  marine  resources  in  this 
area,  and  preserve  the  natural  areas  for 
scenic,  esthetic,  and  ecological  values. 

A  companion  bill  passed  the  Senate  on 
May  23. 1  would  point  out  there  has  Men 
no  opposition  to  this  legislation.  In  fact, 
the  support  for  it  Is  widespread  and  in- 
cludes the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
and  the  other  concerned  Federal,  State, 
and  local  government  agencies. 


STATEMENT  CONCERNING  THE 
WAYS  AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE'S 
RECENTLY  REPORTED  TAX  PACK- 
AGE 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
man  has  been  fouling  his  environment 
for  too  long.  A  reversal  of  our  misuse  is 
no  longer  merely  desirable:  It  is  neces- 
sary to  our  very  survival.  We  have 
reached  and  gone  beyond  the  point  of 
harmless  negligence,  and  we  cannot  con- 
tinue with  impunity  to  blow  noxious 
smoke  rings  into  the  air  or  to  toss  life- 
choking  wastes  into  our  waters. 

In  the  89th.  90th.  and  91st  Congresses 
I  Introduced  legislation — the  current  bill 
is  HJl.  409 — designed  to  encourage  in- 
dustry self-correction  of  air  and  water 
pollution  through  the  device  of  tax  in- 
centives. Yesterday  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  reported  out  a  tax  i>ackage, 
and  I  am  greatly  encouraged  that  legis- 
lation offering  tax  incentives  to  industry 
if  they  install  pollution  control  equip- 
ment has  been  included  in  this  package. 

The  legislation  which  I  Introduced  and 
which  has  received  widespread  bipartisan 
support  includes,  in  addition  to  the  ac- 
celerated depreciatfbn  allowance,  a  20- 
percent  tax  credit  on  investment  for  pol- 
lution control.  I  am  delighted  that  the 
principle  of  tax  incentives  has  been  ac- 
cepted and  applied  to  this  pressing  prob- 
lem, and  I  am  hopeful  that  Congress  will 
proceed  to  pass  this  sorely  needed  legis- 
lation. 

Surely  the  goal  of  a  cleaner  envlr(Hi- 
ment  Is  one  of  obvious  priority,  recog- 
nized, and  applauded  by  all.  The  dis- 
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agreement  has  been  over  the  proper 
means  by  which  to  finance  the  high  costs 
of  achieving  it.  Tax  incentives  to  indus- 
try, acting  as  stimulus  to  the  development 
and  installation  of  purification  treat- 
ments by  the  entities  that  create  the 
pollutants,  pi-omise  an  effective  and  just 
dispersal  of  the  financing  burden. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  AVIATION 
MESSAGE 

(Mr.  DON H.  CLAUSES  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  with  a  few  brief  remarks  on 
President  Nixon's  message  regarding  the 
aviation  situation  in  America. 

For  those  of  us  in  the  Congress  who 
have  long  been  vitally  concerned  about 
the  problems  associated  with  our  air- 
ports, our  airways,  and  about  air  traffic — 
it  is  both  comforting  and  reassuring  to 
note  that  the  "messsige"  has  finally  been 
recognized  at  the  Executive  level. 

Certainly,  we  must  plan  and  provide 
for  an  orderly  expansion  of  civil  avia- 
tion during  the  coming  decade  and  I  be- 
lieve the  President's  remarks  in  this  re- 
guard  were  both  timely  and  articulate. 
I  was  particularly  Impressed  with  his 
comments  regarding  "improving  the  en- 
vironment of  transportation"  wherein  he 
stated: 

In  all  planning  for  airways  and  airports, 
it  win  be  the  policy  of  this  Administration 
to  consider  the  relation  of  air  transportation 
to  our  total  economic  and  social  structure. 

For  example,  existing  Jetports  are  adding 
to  the  noise  and  air  ptollutlon  In  our  urban 
areas.  New  airports  become  a  nucleus  for 
metropolitan  development.  These  Important 
social  and  conservation  considerations  must 
be  taken  Into  greater  account  In  future  air 
systems  development. 

In  addition,  airport  planners  must  care- 
fully consider  the  opportunity  for  business 
growth  and  the  availability  of  labor  supply. 
The  presence  of  airport  facilities  Is  both  a 
follower  of  and  a  harbinger  of  business  and 
Job  development. 

Most  important,  government  at  all  levels, 
working  with  Industry  and  labor,  must  see 
to  It  that  all  aviation  equipment  and  facili- 
ties are  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  traveler 
and  the  shipper  and  not  the  other  way 
around.  Transportation  to  airports,  whether 
by  public  conveyance  or  private  vehicle,  is 
as  much  a  part  of  a  traveler's  Journey  as 
the  time  he  spends  In  the  air,  and  must 
never  be  viewed  as  a  separate  subject.  A 
plane  travels  from  airport  to  airport,  but  a 
persons  travels  from  door  to  door.  I  have 
directed  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
give  special  attention  to  all  the  compo- 
nents of  a  Journey  In  new  plans  for  airways 
and   airports  improvements. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  statements  I 
have  ever  heard  on  the  purpose,  objec- 
tive, and  ultimate  goals  wherein  the  need 
is  recognized  to  better  coordinate,  inte- 
grate, and  balance  our  total  transporta- 
tion system. 

In  my  judgment,  an  adequate  airport 
and  airways  system,  such  as  the  President 
has  outlined,  can  go  a  long  way  toward 
curing  many  of  our  social  ills  and  the 
challenge  of  change  demands  that  we 
move  in  the  direction  the  President  has 
suggested. 


We  can,  as  dedicated  and  creative  peo- 
ple, recapture  the  "American  Dream" — 
through  aviation. 

We  can  rekindle  the  spark  of  hope  and 
faith  in  America — through  aviation. 

We  can  stimulate,  motivate,  and  ac- 
celerate the  learning  process — through 
aviation. 

We  can  broaden  the  horizons  and  the 
perspective  of  people  everywhere — 
through  aviation. 

We  can  open  up  "opportunities  un- 
limited" for  this  generation  and  future 
generations — through  aviation. 

We  can  provide  relief  from  the  over- 
crowded "pressure  cookers" —  "the  high- 
rise  ghettos"  — the  "concrete  jungles"  of 
urban  metropolitan  areas — through 
aviation. 

We  can  Impi-ove  the  "environment  for 
future  living" — through  aviation. 

And,  as  President  Nixon  said: 

These  proposals  are  necessary  to  the  safety 
and  convenience  of  our  mobile  population — 
In  short,  the  airways  and  airports  system 
which  long  ago  came  of  age  will  come  to  ma- 
turity. Those  who  benefit  most  will  be  those 
who  must  bear  its  cost,  and  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  will  gain  from  aviation's  proven  im- 
petus to  economic  growth. 


JOE  MCCAFFREY:   25  YEARS  OP 
COMMENTARY 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remai  k 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  month 
Joseph  F.  McCaffrey,  WMAL  radio  and 
television  newscast  commentator,  is  ob- 
serving his  25th  year  as  a  Washington 
correspondent.  This  able  and  dedicated 
commenator  has  been  recognized  in  polls 
as  "the  most  listened  to  man  in  Wash- 
ington." Mr.  McCaffrey  was  called  by  the 
majority  leader  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  Sen- 
ator Mike  Mansfield,  "one  of  the  Na- 
tion's finest  and  important  men  in  the 
news  and  public  fields."  He  has  also  been 
praised  by  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  of  this  House,  the  Honorable 
Gerald  Ford,  as  one  "never  afraid  to  call 
them  as  he  sees  them  but  he  is  always 
fair  and  that  is  all  any  man  in  public  life 
can  ask."  Joe  McCaffrey  is  a  three-time 
winner  of  the  Washington  "Emmy"  for 
his  special  interview  programs.  He  has 
been  called  by  a  Pulitzer  Prize  winner  "a 
real  news  pro  in  a  business  where  they 
pay  off  more  on  show  business  than  on 
reportorial  ability." 

Joe  McCaffrey  is  the  only  independent 
correspondent  ever  to  serve  as  president 
of  the  Radio-Television  Correspondents 
Association  of  which  association  he  is 
now  a  member  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee. He  has  served  longer  than  any  other 
correspondent  as  an  officer  of  this  or- 
ganization. 

Joe  McCaffrey  has  made  Congress  part 
of  his  daily  beat  since  the  1940's  and 
knows  and  is  warmly  known  by  most  of 
the  Senators  and  Representatives  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  His  nightly  radio 
report  "Day  in  Congress"  has  been  on 
the  air  since  1958  and  is  the  only  pro- 
gram of  its  kind  which  is  exclusively  de- 
voted to  reporting  what  happens  daily 
on  Capitol  Hill.  This  program  is  often 
called  "the  Congressional  Record  of  the 


air"  and  Joe  McCaffrey  justly  bears  the 
enviable  reputation  as  the  "voice  of  Con- 
gress." Joe  McCaffrey  worked  on  news- 
papers during  his  high  school  and  col- 
lege days.  He  joined  the  Armed  Forces 
almost  a  year  before  World  War  n  was 
declared.  In  the  performance  of  his  du- 
ties he  was  seriously  injured  in  an  air- 
plane accident  and  remained  more  than 
a  year  in  Canadian  and  American  mili- 
tary hospitals.  One  of  Joe  McCaffrey's 
feats  was  a  54-hour  stretch  of  reporting 
as  a  part  of  the  Washington  bureau  of 
CBS  during  the  Normandy  invasion  and 
he  thereafter  served  with  distinction  as 
a  CBS  news  commentator.  Later  he  be- 
came Washington  editor  of  "Mutual 
Newsreel  of  the  Air."  At  one  time  he  op- 
erated his  own  Washington  bureau  and 
in  1954  he  edited  "The  Election  Guide." 
In  1955  he  started  a  weekly  interview 
program  on  WMAL  which  has  now 
arown  into  two  nightly  appearances  on 
WMAL-TV  and  two  evening  progi-ams 
on  WMAL  radio. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  being  on 
Joe  McCaffrey's  program.  I  know  liis 
exceptional  ability  to  develop  his  sub- 
ject and  his  program,  his  dedication  to 
a  high  standard  of  excellence  in  his  work 
and  have  experienced  the  warmth  of 
feeling  he  possesses  and  exhibits  both 
as  a  friend  and  as  an  eminent  craftsman 
in  the  realm  of  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant media. 

Joe  McCaffrey  is  not  only  a  distin- 
guished commentator,  an  eminent  cor- 
respondent and  outstanding  American, 
lie  is  also  a  grand  and  gracious  gentle- 
man. 

I  am  proud  to  Join  his  many  friends 
in  congratulating  him  upon  completing 
25  years  of  notable  and  magnificent  work 
as  a  Washington  correspondent  and  in 
wishing  him  many,  many  more  years  of 
meaningful  achievement,  good  health, 
and  happiness. 


TEXTILE  IMPORTS  HAVE  GREAT 
IMPACT  ON  SMALL  TOWNS 
THROUGHOUT  NEW  ENGLAND 
AND  THE  SOUTH 

*Mr.  MANN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  alarming  aspects  of  the  relentless 
buildup  of  textile  imports  entering  this 
country  is  the  impact  they  have  on  small 
towns  throughout  New  England  and  the 
South.  In  many  commimities  in  these 
areas,  textiles  provide  the  major  or  only 
industrial  payroll. 

When  the  pixxluction  of  a  mill  is  si- 
phoned off  by  low-wage  imports,  the  en- 
tire textile  community  suffers.  The  gro- 
cery stores,  banks,  department  stores, 
and  the  schools  and  other  public  facilities 
which  depend  upon  an  industrial  payroll, 
all  feel  the  impact.  Many  mills  are  lo- 
cated in  areas  which  cannot  absorb 
workers  when  a  .shift  is  eliminated  or  a 
plant  closed. 

U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  statis- 
tics show  a  steady  buildup  of  textile  im- 
ports month  after  month  and  year  after 
year.  Last  year,  textile  imports  reached 
an  all-time  record  level  of  3.2  billion 
square  yards.  This  is  more  than  double 
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what  they  were  in  1964.  The  riae  has  been 
partieularly  sharp  in  manmade  fiber 
teztUes  which  grew  from  221  million 
square  yards  in  1M4  to  1.4  billion  square 
yards  in  IMS.  One  out  of  every  4  yards  of 
wool  textiles  used  in  this  country  today 
is  imported.  Cotton  textile  imports  are 
600  million  square  yards  higher  than  in 
1964. 

While  tliese  overall  statistics  are  stag- 
gering, their  real  significance  lies  in  the 
way  they  are  reflected  in  a  community 
which  depends  on  a  textile  mill  for  its 
basic  payroll. 

Mr.  Herbert  Koshetz,  a  reporter  for 
the  New  YorJt  Times,  recently  visited  an 
area  of  South  Carolina  which  has  been 
hit  by  textile  imports.  He  talked  with 
the  man  In  the  street,  the  banker,  the 
pharmacist,  the  millworker.  to  get  a  com- 
plete picture  of  what  Is  happening  in 
some  textile  towns. 

His  story  In  the  May  9  Times  tells  the 
himian  side  of  the  serious  problem  which 
has  developed. 

It  illtMtrates  in  very  poignant  terms 
why  th«-«nlted  States  must  act  now  to 
bring  about  reasonable  restraints  on  the 
growth  of  textile  imports  In  order  to  pre- 
serve badly  needed  payrolls. 

The  article  follows: 
-    SoxrrRHur  Mnx  Towns  Feix  Pinch  or 
TuTiLK  Imposts 
(By  Herbort  Koabets) 
Inman,    S.C. — Spring    cam«    Ute    to    the 
Csrollnaa.  But  local  resident!  mj  It  baa  been 
worth  waiting  for,  and  tta«  blaze  of  the  aza- 
laaa  stai  la  clinging  to  the  town. 

Not  far  from  IntersUte  Highway  26.  where 
the  Southern  RaUway  tracka  croaa  the  road, 
the  straeta  are  lined  with  poplars  and  oak 
treea  that  are  coming  to  full  leaf.  And  un- 
mistakable eigne  of  approaching  summer  are 
evident  amid  the  rows  of  aoiall  houses  axu- 
rotmded  with  neat  green  graae  plota. 

Thla  quiet  town,  far  removed  from  prob- 
l«na  that  trouble  large  urban  centers,  looka 
sleepy  and  compUcent.  But  It.  too.  has  prob- 
lems— brought  on  mainly  by  the  sharp  in- 
crease last  year  In  low-priced  textile  imports. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  Inman 
UlUs.  largest  employer  In  the  area,  has  cut 
back  from  six  days  to  five  days  a  week,  re- 
ducing the  take-home  pay  of  lt«  1,700  em- 
ployes by  at  least  20  per  cent. 


A  SO-PKaCKMT  OaCKKSSK 

Inman  la  typical  of  many  small  textile 
towns  In  North  and  South  Carolina  Georgia 
and  Alabama  that  have  been  faced  with  Im- 
port compeUUon.  There  are  no  signs  of  dep- 
rlvaUon.  but  the  communities  are  hurting. 
Since  salaries  are  down,  so  are  store  sales  and 
savings. 

Last  year  the  Influx  of  textile  products 

which  Include  yam,  fabric  and  apparel rose 

by  50  per  cent  In  physical  volume.  They  rep- 
resented 9  per  cent  of  domeeUc  production. 
Unlike  textile  manufacturers  and  many 
apparel  producers  In  the  coxmtry  most  re- 
tailers who  sell  apparel  Uke  Imports.  Knitted 
wear  from  Europe  and  the  Orient,  as  well  as 
some  woven  apparel,  have  had  a  strong  de- 
mand among  American  retaUers  mainly  be- 
cause of  styling  and  quality,  hlgher-proflt 
margins,  and  the  so-called  "glamour"  of  hav- 
ing stock  bearing  an  import  label. 

Management  of  the  mUls  does  not  expect 
lo  stop  Imports,  but  InslsU  Uiat  foreign 
goods  eat  up  all  the  growth  in  the  domesUc 
market,  which  has  sales  of  $21-bllllon  on  13 
billion  linear  yards  of  yam  and  fabric.  Im- 
ports deprive  the  Industry  of  •1.8-bllllon 
more  as  the  result  of  shlpmenU  totaling  an 
addiuonal  35  bUllon  yards,  and  pose  M>me 
danger  to  the  million  workers  employed  mUl 
executives  say. 


The  question  of  imports  U  getting  atten- 
tion now  from  President  Nixon.  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Maurice  H.  Stans  has  Just  re- 
turned from  a  tour  of  European  capitals, 
wbare  he  fllsrtisaed  possible  agreemento  on 
quotas  for  man-made  fiber  and  wool  prod- 
uct*. He  will  leave  for  Tokyo  today  on  an 
Oriental  trip,  where  texUle  Import  problems 
seem  certain  to  be  on   the  agenda. 

The  Industry  Is  confident  that  It  wlU  get 
some  relief.  But  In  the  meantime,  the  smaller 
mills  and  their  employes,  as  well  as  mer- 
chanu  and  bankers  are  feeling  the  squeeee. 
sTTOorr  axAi.  close 
One  such  employe  Is  Mrs.  Blaster  Brown, 
whose  fingers  are  never  Idle  as  she  deftly 
applies  the  weaver's  knot  to  the  broken  ends 
of  thread  on  the  spinning  frame.  She  may 
not  fully  comprehend  why  her  employer  has 
cut  down  from  six  to  five  days.  But  she  did 
not  have  to  be  urged  to  tell  what  was 
troubling  bar. 

"Working  fuU  time  Is  Important  to  me," 
she  said.  "My  husband  has  been  disabled  for 
eight  yeaia,  and  while  we  have  no  chUdren 
to  support,  my  income  Is  the  only  one 
ooming  In." 

"I  have  to  budget  real  close  to  make  it." 
ahe  went  on,  "and  when  I'm  only  getting 
Ave  days'  work.  I  reaUy  feel  the  pinch." 

The  Inman  Mills  plant,  a  short  distance 
from  the  Oreenevllle-Spartanburg  Airport, 
changes  lu  shifu  at  3  In  the  aftamoon. 

Just  before  cUmblng  into  his  car  to  go 
borne.  OUver  Crenshaw,  a  loom  fixer,  who 
probably  earns  the  highest  rate  of  pay  for 
any  producUon  worker  In  the  mill,  talked 
about  the  shorter  work  week. 

If  he  works  a  flv»-day  week,  he  neta  $107 
for  40  hours  of  straight  time.  The  alx-day 
week,  providing  an  extra  eight  hours  on 
time-and-a-half,  produces  a  pay  check  of 
•139. 

pmsxoir  FUND  hit 

Another  casualty  of  the  Import  competi- 
tion Is  the  pension  fund  buUt  up  over  the 
years  by  Inmans  profit-sharing  system.  In- 
man lost  II -million  last  year,  the  first  loss 
since  1937.  and  the  company  made  no  con- 
tribution to  the  profit-sharing  plan.  So  fsc 
this  year,  things  do  not  look  any  brighter 
for  the  pension  fund,  with  which  m^ii  work- 
ers hope  to  supplement  their  social  security. 

James  Culbertson,  manager  of  the  local 
branch  of  the  Citizens  and  NaUonal  Bank, 
said  that  the  community  of  7.000  depended 
heavily  on  the  textile  mUls  and  the  peach 
crops. 

He  said  he  could  quickly  see  the  resrUU  of 
the  mill  cutback  in  working  hours.  While 
there  has  been  no  f  orecloevu'e  on  homes  or  on 
cars  there  have  been  requeau  for  extensions, 
and  the  bank  has  had  to  work  out  new  ar- 
rangements on  loans.  Savings  accounts  and 
Christmas  Club  accounte  also  are  affected. 
W.  L.  arlflln.  a  pharmacist  In  the  Inman 
Dmg  Store,  said  It  would  be  hard  to  Judge 
how  much  damage  the  slMrter  work  week 
has  done  to  buslnees. 
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small  margins  of  profit  because  the  great 
majority  of  them  are  turned  over  to  con- 
verters and  apparel  manufacturers  who  take 
over  the  task  of  finishing  and  dyeing  them. 
They  dllfer  from  the  large  publicly  owned 
mlU  operations  whose  products  enjoy  con- 
sumer Identity  owing  to  their  presentation 
In  a  finished  sute. 

"We  dont  want  to  lay  any  of  our  people 
off,"  Mr.  Chapman  of  Inman  Mills  said,  "so 
we  have  gone  on  shorter  time." 

The  mllU  working  three  shlfU  cut  down 
from  six  to  five  days,  when  It  became  In- 
creasingly difficult  to  sell  their  output  of 
medium  and  lightweight  broadcloths,  pop- 
lins.  Jeans  and  other  fabrics  for  casual  wear, 
made  either  of  cotton  or  blends  of  cotton 
and  man-made  fibers. 

Inman  produces  only  gray-oolored  goods, 
leaving  it  to  the  textile  and  apparel  buyers 
to  finish  or  print  them  as  they  see  fit. 

It  was  only  about  a  year  ago  that  Inman 
completed  its  newest  and  most  modem  fa- 
cility. It  should  have  Increased  the  company 
sales,  but  last  year,  the  volume  In  four  mills 
was  $1 -million  less  than  that  registered  the 
year  before  in  three  mills. 

"Our  Saybrook  plant,  which  is  built  aroimd 
the  weaving  of  carded  broadcloth,  turns  out. 
In  our  opinion,  a  good  product.  We  had  a  big 
user  of  this  cloth  and  were  pricing  It  close  to 
cost  which  came  to  26^  cents  a  yard. 

"We  were  asking  27  cenu  (a  gross  profit 
of  2.3  per  cent)  but  our  customer  Informed 
u*  that  he  was  Importing  it  from  abroad  at 
21 V4  cenU.  Even  after  duty  and  tranaporU- 
tlon  to  the  bleachery,  his  cost  cams  to  only 
25  ^  cenu,  so  we  loet  his  business." 

"If  we  go  below  five  days  a  week,  we're  go- 
ing to  lose  our  labor  to  other  industriest"  he 
said,  stating  that  there  Is  a  labor  shortage 
because  of  the  many  new  Industries,  other 
than  textiles,  that  have  come  Into  the  Caro- 
llnas. 
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Pi:opt.x  stux  butinc 
"I've  seen  serious,  recessions  brought  on  by 
short  time  in  the  past, '  he  said.  "In  1962,  we 
had  a  slump  and  another  one  during  the 
Korean  War.  There  was  a  little  one  going  In 
1964  and  1966.  Right  now,  people  are  still 
buying,  but  some  find  they  need  a  little  bit 
of  credit  to  tide  them  over." 

James  Chapman  Jr..  president  of  Inman 
Mills,  a  Ull  blond-haired  man  who  does  not 
look  his  47  years,  talked  about  his  business. 
He  said  that  family-owned  large  businesses, 
such  as  his,  have  been  the  worst  hit  by  im- 
ports. These  are  companies  doing  between 
$10-mllllon  and  •60-mllllon  a  year. 

Mills  In  this  category  produce  goods  that, 
more  often  than  not.  have  no  Identity  so  far 
as  the  consumer  is  concerned,  and  must  be 
sold  in  a  highly  competitive  market. 

They  are  not  backed  by  national  advertis- 
ing programs.   They   are  sold   at  reUtlvely 


U.S.     TOURIST    DIES    IN    MIDEAST 
SHELLINQ 

(Mr.  HORTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  this 
time,  all  of  us  have  read  of  the  tragic 
death  of  an  American  tourist  by  Arab 
artillery  attacks  near  the  Dead  Sea 
yesterday. 

I  learned  of  this  senseless  tragedy 
early  yesterday,  and  as  Shirley  Louise 
Anderson's  Congressman.  I  was  called 
upon  to  confirm  her  identity  to  my  good 
friend  and  fellow  legislator.  Gordon  B. 
Anderson,  the  girl's  father. 

I  have  remained  silent  on  the  circum- 
stances of  Shirley's  death  imtil  now  be- 
cause I  wanted  to  wait  for  detailed  fac- 
tual reports  from  the  Department  of 
State,  which.  I  might  add.  has  been  most 
cooperative  in  reconstructing  this 
tragedy  and  in  providing  information. 
Shirley  Louise  Anderson  was  a  member 
of  a  generation  of  Americans  who  sought 
to  make  her  mark  on  humanity  by  ex- 
tending a  helping  hand  to  others.  She 
was  visiting  the  Holy  Land  en  route  home 
from  a  2-year  teaching  assignment  at  an 
American  school  in  the  Congo.  She  left 
a  more  comfortable  teaching  position  in 
the  Chicago  suburbs  to  apply  her  talents 
in  a  more  troubled  and  less  prosperous 
part  of  the  world.  Her  loss  has  deeply 
moved  the  whole  Rochester,  N.Y., 
community. 

To  date,  since  the  June  1967  Mideast 
war.  literally  millions  of  words  have  been 
spoken  and  printed  about  the  need  to 


reach  some  workable  accord  in  that  part 
of  the  world.  As  it  is  with  so  many  con- 
tinuing world  crises,  we  can  easily  grow 
numb  from  reports  of  continued  conflict 
and  violence — ^numb,  that  Is — imtil  the 
violence  hits  home. 

Certainly  Americans  are  aware  that 
Arab  terrorism  and  organized  mortar 
and  artillery  attacks  are  a  fact  of  life  in 
the  State  of  Israel — particularly  near 
the  1967  cease-fire  lines.  But  it  takes  a 
tragedy  like  Stilrley's  death  to  bring 
home  the  fact  that  these  attacks  and 
raids  are  a  continuing  fact  of  death  and 
despair  for  Israelis. 

The  attack  yesterday  was  part  of  a 
renewed  Arab  artillery  harassment  of 
Israeli  settlements  in  the  area  west  of 
the  Jordan  River  occupied  by  Israel  for 
the  past  2  years.  Shirley  was  killed  by 
a  122  millimeter  shell  only  a  few  hundred 
yards  from  the  river,  at  a  cafe  on  the 
north  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea.  She  and  a 
group  of  20  tourists  in  four  civilan  taxi- 
cabs  had  visited  the  nearby  Qumran 
Caves — where  the  Dead  Sea  scrolls  were 
found — and  they  were  only  a  kilometer 
or  so  from  the  famed  baptismal  monas- 
tery, which  was  recently  attacked  by 
sheliflre.  According  to  Israeli  press  re- 
I>orts  in  Tel  Aviv,  the  Israeli  settlement 
of  Kallia — a  stone's  throw  from  where 
the  taxis  were  hit — was  the  object  of 
Arab  shelling  for  the  second  consecutive 
day. 

It  would  be  hard  to  write  off  Shirley's 
loss  as  an  unfortunate  and  unlikely  ac- 
cident of  this  continuing  and  smoldering 
border  conflict.  Nor  it  is  any  unimagin- 
able accident  that  this  American  girl — 
seeking  to  visit  the  roots  of  a  religion 
she  believed  deeply  in — should  be  killed 
by  a  Soviet-manufactured  and  supplied 
artillery  shell,  fired,  most  likely,  from 
Iraqi  Army  positions  across  the  river. 
It  has  been  the  official  position  of  our 
Oovemment  and  the  Russian  Oovem- 
ment  that  the  Mideast  conflict  should  not 
evolve  into  a  confrontation  between  the 
great   powers.   Yet   despite   these   pro- 
nouncements,  we   both   have   willingly 
trained  and  supplied  Arab  troops  operat- 
ing in  Jordan.  The  Russians  have  gone 
further   and   have    provided   numerous 
technicians  and  advisers  to  Arab  units. 
Many  of  us  in  Congress  have  spoken  out 
against  the  pragmatic  but  inconsistent 
American  policy  of  arming  the  Jordani- 
ans while  they  persist  in  military  actions 
and  in  terrorism  against  both  civilian 
and  military  personnel  in  Israel.  Perhaps 
the  possibility  that  Shirley  or  another 
American  tourist  could  be  killed  or  in- 
jured by  Jordanian  units  using  Ameri- 
can supplies  will  give  new  life  to  those 
opposing  this  policy.  Because  that  ironic 
possibility  does  exist,  we  must  share  in 
part,  the  blame  for  the  fate  of  innocent 
bystanders  killed  by  these  weapons. 

Whether  or  not  the  taking  of  this 
young  life  has  any  affect  on  those  whose 
policies  will  determine  the  chances  for 
peace  in  the  Middle  East,  Shirley's  fate 
should  at  least  bring  home  to  Americans 
the  plain  fact  that  we  carmot  isolate  our- 
selves from  what  happens  along  the 
Jordan  River,  or  along  the  Suez. 

I  know  that  the  President  is  deeply 
concerned  about  this  situation,  and  he 
has  tread  cautiously  through  the  door  of 


the  Big  Four  talks  in  seeking  a  workable 
formula  for  settlement  of  this  crisis. 

My  hope  is  that  our  negotiators  and 
our  people  will  not  grow  cold  to  the  plight 
of  the  besieged  Israelis  because  of  their 
own  strength  and  willingness  to  defend 
themselves  from  attacks  like  that  which 
occurred  yesterday  on  the  Lido  Cafe  and 
on  the  settlement  of  Kallia — any  more 
than  the  people  of  Rochester  and  Amer- 
ica can  grow  cold  to  the  Innocent  and 
tragic  lose  of  Shirley  Anderson. 

Her  loss,  though  in  a  sense  accidental, 
is.  In  part,  the  result  of  policies  of  the 
great  powers  to  help  maintain  a  balance 
of  power,  and  thus  maintain  an  intoler- 
able status  quo — intolerable  for  the 
Israelis,  for  the  Arabs,  for  all  who  seek 
peace  in  the  world,  and  perhaps  now 
most  intolerable  for  the  friends  and  fam- 
ily of  this  fine  yoimg  American. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  as  a  part  of  the 
Record  some  news  clippings  describing 
yesterday's  sad  events  on  the  north  shore 
of  the  Dead  Sea : 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  June  18, 

1969) 

tr.S.  Tourist  Dies  in  Mtoeast  Shelling 

A  26-year-old  American  woman  tourist  was 

killed  and  a  companion  wounded  by  Arab 

shellfire    yesterday    on    the    Israeli-Jordan 

border. 

The  dead  woman  was  identified  as  Shirley 
Anderson  of  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Her  friend,  Eileen  Bonnet,  27,  of  Lodl, 
Calif.,  suffered  a  shrapnel  wound  to  her  left 
arm  and  was  reported  In  good  condition  at 
Hadassah  Hospital  In  Jerusalem. 

The  women  had  been  mission  teachers  In 
Kinshasa,  the  Congo,  for  two  years  and  had 
8topi>ed  in  Israel  en  route  back  to  the  United 
States. 

Officials  said  a  122-mm.  shell  fired  by  Iraqi 
troops  in  Jordan  hit  a  taxi  that  the  two 
women  and  a  group  of  other  tourists  had 
taken  to  Kallia,  a  health  resort  near  the  Dead 
Sea,  15  miles  east  of  Jeriisalem  and  less  than 
a  mile  from  the  Jordan  River  cease-fire  line. 

"We  bad  Just  arrived  and  were  going  to 
change  to  go  swimming  when  the  shells 
started  falling,"  Miss  Bonnet  told  newsmen. 

Ahmed  At  Abdul  Karim,  the  Arab  taxi- 
driver,  jsaid  be  and  the  tourists  dived  under 
some  parked  cars. 

"The  shells  came  without  warning,"  he  re- 
lated. "Then  they  kept  on  coming.  Every 
time  the  shells  hit  we  hid  under  the  taxis." 

He  said  four  cabs  were  damaged  In  the  fir- 
ing, which  went  on  for  about  30  minutes. 
The  two  American  women  apparently  were 
about  to  escape  In  a  taxi  when  a  shell  hit  the 
the  car. 

FIRST     tourist     DEATH 

Afterwards,  Israeli  army  helicopters  flew  in 
and  evacuated  Miss  Bonnet  and  other  surviv- 
ors. Miss  Anderson  was  the  first  foreign  tour- 
ist to  be  killed  in  action  In  Israel  since  the 
end  of  the  war  of  June,  1967. 

Israeli  army  spokesmen  said  the  firing 
started  from  the  Jordanian  side  of  the  bor- 
der and  was  returned  by  Israeli  forces. 

In  Amman,  the  Jordanian  government 
blamed  Israel  for  the  death  of  Miss  Anderson, 
charging  that  It  began  the  shooting  and 
deliberately  endangered  the  lives  of  foreign 
visitors  in  the  hope  of  reaping  propaganda 
advantages. 

"Unlike  the  Israelis.  Jordanian  forces  are 
not  accustomed  to  shelling  civilian  targets." 
an  official  said.  "Israel's  allegation  indicates 
the  Israelis  wish  to  push  tourists  Into  the 
fighting  area  In  order  to  gain  propaganda 
profit." 

He  made  no  reference  to  Israeli  claims  that 
the  Iraquls,  who  alone  use  Russian-made 
122-mm.  guns  In  the  Mideast,  were  respon- 
sible for  the  shelling  of  the  tourists. 


FATHER'S   COMMENT 


In  Rochester.  N.T..  Gordon  Anderson,  « 
member  of  the  Monroe  County  Legislature 
and  an  employe  of  Eastman  Kodak  Co..  said 
his  daughter  wanted  "to  be  of  service  to  God 
and  man.  She  was  a  devout  Christian  and 
that  was  one  of  the  reasons  she  wanted  to 
make  the  trip  to  the  Holy  Land." 

Miss  Anderson,  who  graduated  from  North 
Park  College,  Chicago,  111.,  was  sponsored  as 
a  missionary  teacher  by  the  U.S.  government 
and  the  Evangelical  Covenant  Church  of 
America,  of  which  she  was  a  member. 

Along  the  Suez  Canal  last  night.  Egyptian 
and  Israeli  mortar  and  artillery  crews  ex- 
changed fire  for  three  hours  between  El 
Shatt,  near  the  southern  end  of  the  water- 
way, and  El  Qantara,  about  65  miles  to  the 
north.  One  Israeli  soldier  was  killed  and 
three  wounded.  Israeli  military  spokesmen 
said. 

Meanwhile,  Big  Four  delegates  to  the 
United  Nations  held  their  13th  private  ne- 
gotiating session  yesterday  In  search  of  a 
Mideast  peace  formula.  The  meeting  lasted 
almost  three  hours  at  the  residence  of  French 
Ambassador  Armand  Berard.  There  was  no 
announcement  of  progress. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

June  17,  1969) 
U.S.    Tourist    Killed    in    Jordan    Shelling 

An  American  tourist  was  killed  and  four 
other  persons  were  injured  today  when 
caught  in  an  artillery  and  mortar  duel  be- 
tween Israeli  and  Jordanian  forces  across 
the  Jordan  river,  an  Israeli  spokesman  said. 

The  American  killed  was  identified  as 
Shirley  Anderson  of  Rochester,  N.T.,  daugh- 
ter of  Oordon  B.  Anderson,  a  legislator  from 
Monroe  County  and  an  employe  of  the  East- 
man Kodak  Co.  In  Rochester.  She  had  been 
teaching  In  the  former  Belgian  Congo  for 
several  years. 

Her  companion  was  Identified  as  Eileen 
Bonnett,  27,  of  Lodl.  Calif.  Miss  Bonnet 
suffered  a  shrapnel  wound  in  the  arm. 

Another  of  the  injured  was  said  to  be  a 
39-year-old  taxi  driver. 

Officials  said  It  was  the  first  time,  so  far 
as  they  knew,  that  a  tourist  had  been  killed 
during  Arab-Israeli  fighting  since  the  end 
of  the  1967  Middle  East  war. 

According  to  the  spokesman,  the  tourists 
had  stopped  for  refreshments  at  the  Arab- 
owned  Lydo  Cafeteria  near  Qalya  along  the 
northern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  Suddenly  a 
shell  slammed  Into  the  parking  lot,  setting 
two  tourist  buses  on  fire,  reports  said. 

The  injured  were  flown  by  helicopter  to 
Haddassah  Hospital  in  Jerusalem. 

A  Jordanian  military  spokesman  in  Am- 
man, Jordan,  said  the  battle  lasted  more 
than  90  minutes  but  reported  no  Jordanian 
casualties.  He  pinpointed  the  location  a.s 
near  Al-Maghtass.  4  miles  north  of  the  Dead 
Sea. 

The  Tel  Aviv  spokesman  identlfled  the 
exploding  shell  as  a  122mm  Soviet-made 
type.  He  said  the  battle  began  at  about  7:45 
a.m.  (1:45  a.m.  EDT)  and  continued  for 
nearly  two  hours.  Intensifying  and  spread- 
ing south  to  the  north  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea 


BRAZILIAN  REGIME  PULLS  CURTAIN 
BETWEEN  ROCKEFELLER  AND 
PEOPLE 

'Mr.  LOWENSTEIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  levise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  i.s 
now  clear  to  anyone  who  has  been  follow- 
ing the  course  of  events  in  Brazil  that 
Governor  Rockefeller  should  end  his  visit 
there  at  once. 

The  notion  that  his  visit  to  Brazil  could 
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•  useful  iNirpoM  has  faded  in  the 
glare  ot  the  oonUnulng  aeUons  of  the 
BraiUkui  Oovemment.  The  longer  Oov- 
nernor  Rockefeller  stays  in  Brazil,  the 
more  dUBeult  It  will  be  for  him  to  pay 
useful  Tlalts  to  other  Latin  American 
countries. 

This  morning's  Washington  Post  re- 
ports that  the  Brazilian  Oovemment  is 
continuing  to  arrest  large  numbers  of 
people.  It  estimates  that  800  to  1.000  Bra- 
zilians have  already  been  placed  in  de- 
tention. Oovemor  Rockefeller's  presence 
there  now  gives  at  least  symbolic  sanc- 
tion to  these  actions  of  the  Brazilian 
Oovemment. 

The  New  York  Times  earlier  reported 
the  Jailing  of  what  it  called  "hundreds 
of  political  dissidents."  Everyone  knows 
that  it  iuui  not  required  very  much  lately 
to  qualify  as  a  "political  dissident"  in 
Brazil,  where  the  legitimate  Oovemment 
was  overthrown  by  a  military  coup,  and 
where  the  elected  Congress  has  been  dis- 
solved.   ... 

The  Brazilian  Government  now  urges 
its  throttled  people  to  receive  Oovemor 
Rockefeller  with  "traditional  hospital- 
ity." It  is  an  odd  view  of  the  traditional 
graciousness  and  warmth  of  the  Brazil- 
ian people  to  Intimate  that  these  world- 
renowned  characteristics  thrive  in  an 
atmosphere  of  repression,  but  that  is 
perhaps  a  matter  of  taste  or  rhetoric  for 
Brazilians  to  ponder.  It  becomes  the  con- 
cern of  the  American  people  if  an  ofiQclal 
envoy  of  the  President  accepts  hospital- 
ity tendered  under  these  circumstances. 
Is  it  not.  in  fact,  entirely  inappropriate 
for  Governor  Rockefeller  to  stay  on?  I 
cannot  believe  he  will  find  his  visit  a  very 
satisfactory  fact-flnding  expedition,  un- 
less he  is  to  embark  on  a  tour  of  prisons 
and  unless  he  questions  in  private  a  great 
many  Brazilians  not  likely  to  be  on  the 
official  agenda.  Nor  will  his  continued 
presence  theie  make  it  easier  for  him  to 
!,'ather  information  elsewhere  in  Latin 
America. 

Governor  Rockefeller  sutigested  at 
Dartmouth  that  one  of  the  more  valuable 
aspects  of  his  trips  through  Latin  Amer- 
ica has  been  the  protests  of  those  who 
have  used  the  occasion  of  his  coming  to 
protest  American  policies  there.  He  said 
that  the  demonstrations  that  have 
greeted  him — or  headed  him  off — in 
various  places  have  dramatized  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  those  countries. 

But  surely,  if  this  is  a  purpose  of  these 
trips.  It  has  already  been  served  in  the 
case  of  Brazil.  The  state  of  affairs  there 
does  not  seem  to  cry  out  for  further 
dramatization.  Prom  the  point  of  view 
of  the  United  States,  some  indication  of 
official  disapproval  would  be  a  more  rele- 
vant next  step,  one  far  more  helpful  to 
our  reputation  and  standing  among 
Latin  Americans.  We  do  not  best  show 
our  concern  about  the  civil  liberties  and 
-,'eneral  well-being  of  Latin  Americans 
by  extending  more  military  aid  to  coun- 
tries suffering  from  military  repression. 
Apparently  the  Brazilian  Government 
thinks  it  will  gain  something  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States 
by  receiving  the  Presidents  special  en- 
voy In  an  atmosphere  of  relative  calm. 
That  such  "calm"  is  to  be  gained  at  the 
cost  of  whatever  political  liberty  was 
left  in  Brazil  seems  to  be  of  no  concern 
to  that  Oovemment,  evidently  on  the 


theory  that  Brazilians  do  not  count  very 
much  and  that  Americans  value  political 
freedom  less  in  assessing  the  worth  of 
other  governments  than  we  value  calm 
greetings  to  visiting  firemen.  That  theory 
Is  not  correct. 

If  President  Nixon  wishes  to  make 
friends  for  the  United  States  in  Latin 
America,  he  will  discontinue  Oovemor 
Rockefeller's  trip  at  once,  and  will  let 
It  stay  discontinued  at  least  until  Brazil- 
ian jails  have  been  emptied  of  their  new 
influx  of  political  prisoners. 

There  can  be  lengthy  discussion  and 
honest  disagreement  about  the  value  of 
Oovemor  Rockefeller's  visits  to  Latin 
America  In  the  first  place.  There  can  be 
other  discussion  and  disagreement  about 
the  propriety  of  official  representatives  of 
this  Oovemment  engaiBng  in  official 
visits  to  various  kinds  of  police  states 
at  various  times  for  various  purposes. 
But  we  do  not  need  to  reach  either  of 
these  discussions  in  this  situation. 

For  it  Is  hard  to  find  any  merit  at  all 
in  continuing  an  exclusion  which  is  sup- 
posed to  get  information  and  make 
friends,  when  the  results  are  instead  the 
opposite.  At  a  minimum,  we  ought  not 
go  on  providing  the  Brazilian  Govern- 
ment with  an  opportunity — perhaps  even 
an  incentive — to  extend  its  repressive  be- 
havior, and  then  to  explain  this  behavior 
In  a  manner  that  incriminates  the  United 
States  and  increases  resentment  against 
us  throughout  Latin  America  and  the 
world. 

Today's  New  York  Post — a  newspaper 
that  so  often  speaks  for  the  conscience 
of  this  coimtry — has  an  editorial  that 
deserves  notice: 

To  Repeat:  Was  This  Trip  Ncccssary? 
Upon  arrival  in  Brazil  on  the  latest  leg  of 
what  has  become  n  Latin  American  lU-wUl 
tour.  Gov.  Rockefeller  declared:  "I  bring  an 
enormous  respect  for  human  dignity,  liberty 
and  social  Justice."  Since  the  present  regime 
clearly  regards  that  sort  of  thing  as  dan- 
gerous contraband,  the  Oovernor's  offering 
waa  presumably  conAscated.  at  customs. 

Human  dignity  has  stirvlved  in  Brazil  des- 
pite, not  because  of.  the  Coata  e  SUva  dic- 
tatorship. Free  government,  free  universities 
and  a  free  press  are  esssenUal  characteris- 
tics of  liberty  but  they  do  not  Houiiah  In 
that  country.  As  a  consequence,  xoclal  Justice 
Is  an  elusive  thing  there. 

All  this  must  have  been  understood  by 
Rockefeller  and  the  Nixon  Administration 
t>efore  the  Oovernor  ever  set  ;->rth  in  Brazil. 
The  mass  arrests  that  heralded  his  appear- 
ance, together  with  the  familiar  tawdry 
trappings  of  a  police  state  at  his  reception, 
disgraced  this  mission  at  the  outset. 

In  the  wake  of  the  violent  protests  that 
have  greeted  blm  elsewhere  In  South  Amer- 
ica. Rockefeller  has  made  a  point  of  offer- 
ing to  talk  with  political  dissidents  and  stu- 
dent demonstrators.  He  will  have  little  op- 
portunity to  do  so  In  BarzU. 

The  abortive  Rockefeller  missions  have 
been  defended — by  him  and  others — as  use- 
ful. lndet>endent  fact-finding  tours,  more 
productive  of  Information  than  the  reports 
of  professional  diplomats.  That  claim  may 
be  sUmly  Jiutl&ed.  even  though  the  Oov- 
ernor's visiu  have  generally  t>een  as  brief 
as  those  encompAssed  In  a  cheap  package 
tour. 

But  they  have  tieen  tragically  counter- 
productive otherwise,  symbolizing  once  again 
an  alliance  for  regression  between  the  U.S. 
and  LaUn  America  despots.  Nor  is  there  any 
Indication  that  the  NUon  Administration 
plans  any  sweeping  changes;  lU  foreign  aid 
re<inests    for    South    America    are    over    man 


million  less  than  lact  year's.  No  further  mU- 
slons  below  the  twrder  are  needed  to  fore- 
cast the  meaning  of  that  arltbmetle. 

And  I  hope  everyone  will  take  time 
to  read  the  report  ot  events  In  BrasU 
that  appeared  in  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Poet. 
BsAriLiAN  Reoike  Pulls  Cttbtain  Betwek 

ROCKEVXLUOI   AlfD   PEOPLE 

(By  Jolin  U.  Ooehko) 

Rio  OB  Jameuo.  June  17. — Gov.  Nelaon  A. 
RockefeUer  continued  bis  factflndlng  mis- 
sion to  Brazil  today  amid  a  calm  that  stood 
In  sharp  contrast  to  violent  demonetratlons 
that  have  greeted  his  presence  In  other  Latin 
American  countries. 

Ironically,  the  tranquil  atmosphere  here 
polnu  up  what  many  crlttcs  fear  oould  be- 
come an  unfortunate  bsrproduct  of  a  mission 
Intended  to  Improve  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Latin  America. 

This  Involves  the  fact  that  the  Brazilian 
government  of  President  Arthur  da  Coata  e 
SUva  Is  a  military  dlcutorsblp  that  in  re- 
cent months  has  become  one  of  the  most  re- 
pressive In  the  hemisphere.  It  Is  employing 
this  policy  of  repression  to  ensure  that 
there  wUl  be  no  overt  Incidents  during 
Rockefeller's  three  days  here.  > 

As  a  result,  the  New  York  governor,  who 
bills  his  trip  as  an  effort  to  find  out  what 
the  Latin  American  people  are  thinking,  ha.s 
been  isolated  from  any  contact  with  the 
Brazilian  people.  His  talks  so  far  have  beelil 
confined  to  bearing  the  opinions  of  Ooeta  \ 
SUva  and  the  ofHclals  of  the  regime.  1 

This  creates  a  sticky  situation  for  Rockef- 
feller  and,  by  extension,  for  the  Nixon  A(|- 
mlnlstratlon.  On  the  one  hand,  the  proto- 
col necessities  that  put  Rockefeller  in  tbe 
position  of  warmly  greeting  Costa  e  SUva 
;uid  his  ministers  will  be  cited  all  over  Latin 
America  as  proof  that  the  United  States  is 
In  league  with  the  region's  strongman  re- 
gimes 

Yet  for  Rockefeller  to  do  otherwise  might 
lay  blm  open  to  charges  of  meddling  In  the 
politics  of  a  sovereign  nation.  This  point  was 
imderscored  today  by  tianner  headlines  in 
the  Rio  newspaper,  Correio  da  Manha  re- 
porting that  during  their  talks  last  night  in 
BraslUa  Coeta  e  SUva  had  complained  to 
RockefeUer  about  the  tendency  of  Ameri- 
can newspapers  to  characterize  his  govern- 
ment as  dictatorial  or  military-dominated. 

In  discussing  the  problem  with  U.S.  cor- 
respondenta  today.  Rockefeller  moved  gin- 
gerly around  the  issue.  Specifically,  he  was 
asked  whether  he  and  Coeta  e  SUva  had 
discussed  the  repressive  tactics  that  in 
recent  months  resulted  In  the  closing  of 
the  BrazlUan  congress,  the  muzzling  of  the 
press  and  the  drive  against  critics  of  the 
regime  that  has  seen  hundreds  of  persons 
arrested  or  deprived  of  their  political  rlghta 

The  governor  said  he  thought  the  regime 
WHS  "aware  of  the  feelings  In  the  United 
States  and  Europe"  and  that  "there  Is  u 
real  recognition  of  the  concern  that  exists 
outside  Brazil."  When  asked  how  Coeta  e 
SUva  had  Justified  these  measures.  Rocke- 
feller said,  "at  the  moment.  I  prefer  not 
to  go  further  on  this  point." 

Nevertheless,  evidences  of  Brazil's  inner 
tensions  cropped  up  at  frequent  Intervals 
during  a  day  that  began  in  Brasilia,  where 
Rockefeller  arrived  last  night  to  begin  this 
leg  of  his   travels  through   South  America. 

Although  the  major  part  of  the  morning 
was  devoted  to  talks  with  Coeta  e  SUva  and 
his  cabinet.  Rockefeller  also  paid  a  visit  to 
the  Congress — a  handsome,  futuristic  edi- 
fice that  has  stood  empty  since  the  regime 
abruptly  dismissed  the  legislators  lost 
UecMnber. 

LECISLATOaa    ABSENT 

At  the  Congress  biUlding,  Rockefeller  was 
received  by  the  Vice  Prealdent  of  Brazil. 
Pedro  Alelxo.  the  president  of  the  Senate. 
Ollberto  Marinho.  and  the  president  of  the 
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House.  Jose  Bonifacio.  But  the  dearth  of 
other  legislators  In  the  cavernous  building 
represented  a  counterpoint  to  the  Brazilian 
political  situation  that  was  not  lost  on  those 
present. 

BrazlUan  newsmen,  who  have  been  for- 
bidden by  the  regime  to  write  anything 
negative  about  the  Rockefeller  visit.  Joked 
discreetly  In  the  background  that  the  gov- 
ernor was  being  shown  the  Congress  as  "an 
interesting  archeologlcal  specimen." 

Similarly,  while  Rockefeller's  large  en- 
tourage of  technical  advisors  was  beginning 
talks  with  Brazil's  opposite  numbers,  one 
portion  of  the  governor's  staff  found  Itself 
with  little  to  do.  These  were  the  people  he 
has  brought  along  to  talk  with  representa- 
tives of  youth  groups. 

Since  last  week,  the  regime  has  placed 
under  temporary  detention  an  estimated  800 
to  1000  Brazilian  studenta  as  part  of  its 
campaign  to  ensure  against  anti-Rockefeller 
demonstrations.  Hence  other  students  have 
been  reluctant  to  call  attention  to  them- 
selves by  volunteering  to  come  forward  and 
talk  with  Rockefeller's  representaUves. 

OarVE   BTPASSED 

The  security  wall  erected  between  Rocke- 
feller and  the  public  In  BraslUa  continued 
this  afternoon  when  the  governor's  party 
flew  to  Rio.  After  arriving  at  the  Oaleao 
Airport  on  the  edge  of  the  city,  the  party 
was  transferred  by  smaller  airplanes  to  the 
Santos  Dumont  airport  In  the  heart  of  Rio 
in  order  to  avoid  the  long  drive  from  Oaleao. 

At  Santos  Dumont.  the  airstrip  was  sur- 
rounded by  hundreds  of  Brazilian  air  force 
troops  with  rifles  and  machine  guns  at  the 
ready.  Neither  the  public  nor  the  Brazilian 
press  was  allowed  at  the  brief  welcoming 
ceremonies. 

The  motorcade  routa  to  the  Copacabana 
Palace  Hotel,  where  the  governor  is  staying 
overnight,  was  made  along  an  oceanside 
boulevard  devoid  of  spectators. 

We  should  note  too  the  concern  of  the 
American  scientific  community  about  the 
Involuntary  "retiring"  of  68  Brazilian 
professors  that  took  place  earlier  this 
month.  Those  "retired"  included  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  men  in  Brazil — 
the  president  of  the  University  of  Sao 
Paulo,  heads  of  departments  at  both  the 
Federal  University  in  Rio  de  Janlero  and 
at  the  University  of  Sao  Paulo,  and  so  on. 
These  talented  and  dedicated  men  are  no 
longer  to  be  permitted  to  teach  or  con- 
duct research  at  their  universities. 

I  know  we  all  hope  that  rumors  about 
Impending  forced  retirements  of  addi- 
tional professors  prove  unfounded,  but 
whatever  else  is  done  now,  many  of  us  in 
this  House  will  want  to  associate  our- 
selves with  the  telegram  sent  recently  to 
President  Costa  y  Silva  by  some  of  Amer- 
ica's greatest  scientists.  The  text  of  that 
telegram  follow: 
President  AKTaxm  Costa  y  Silva. 

Deae  Mr.  President:  The  recent  decision  of 
your  government  to  remove  a  number  of 
Brazil's  leading  scientists  and  scholars  from 
their  university  positions  Is  a  matter  of  grave 
concern  to  us.  We  feel  that  to  deprive  Brazil 
of  the  benefit  of  the  Intellectual  and  scien- 
tific leadership  provided  by  such  interna- 
tionally eminent  sclentlste  as  Professor  Isals 
Raw.  Alberto  Carvalbo  da  Sllva,  Hello  Lour- 
enco  de  OUvelra,  Jose  Lelte  Lopes.  Jaime 
Tlomno.  and  Florestan  Fernandez,  among 
others,  wiu  caase  Inestimable  damage  to  the 
progress  of  science  and  education  in  Brazil. 
Moreover,  the  antl-lntellectual  Image  of  the 
government  created  by  this  unfortunate  ac- 
tion Is  certain  to  have  serious  repercussions 
among  sclentlsta  In  the  world  community 
whose  sympathy  and  cooperation  is  essenUal 


to  the  continued  technological  development 
of  Brazil. 

We  appeal  to  you  to  look  personally  into 
this  matter  In  order  that  these  scholars  are 
returned  to  their  institutions  and  encouraged 
to  pursue  their  work  In  a  climate  of  intel- 
lectual freedom. 

SIGNERS 

Fritz  Llpman,  Nobel  Laureate,  Professor  of 
Biochemistry,  Rockefeller  University. 

John  Bardeen,  Nobel  Laureata.  Professor. 
Dept.  of  Electrical  Engineering,  Univ.  of 
III. 

Arthur  Komberg,  Nobel  Laureate.  Profes- 
sor of  Biochemistry.  Stanford  University  Med. 
Sch. 

Harold  Urey.  Nobel  Laureate.  Professor. 
Dept.  of  Chemistry.  Univ.  of  Calif,  at  San 
Diego. 

Marie  O.  Mayer.  Nobel  Laureate.  Professor 
of  Physics.  Univ.  of  Calif,  at  San  Diego. 

Conrad  Block,  Nobel  Laureate.  Professor 
of  Biochemistry.  Harvard  University. 

Marshall  Nlrenburg.  Nobel  Laureate. 
Bethesda.  Maryland. 

Linus  Pauling.  Nobel  Laureate.  Professor 
of  Chemistry.  Stanford  University. 

Robert  W.  Holley,  Nobel  Laureate,  Profes- 
sor, Salk  Institute  for  Biological  Studies. 

RoUin  Hotchklss.  Professor,  Rockefeller 
University. 

Oeorge  K.  Hirst,  President  and  Director, 
Public  Health  Research.  City  of  New  York, 
Inc. 

Efralm  Racker.  Einstein  Professor  and 
Chairman,  Division  of  Bio.  Sciences,  Cornell 
Univ. 

Christian  Anflnsen.  Bethesda.  Maryland. 

Martin  Kamen.  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
Univ.  of  California  at  San  Diego. 

Sidney  Colowlck,  Professor  of  Microbiology. 
Vanderbllt  Univ.  Medical  School. 

Nathan  Kaplan,  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
Univ.  of  California  at  San  Diego. 

Henry  Lardy,  Villas  Professor  of  Biological 
Sciences,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Emll  Smith,  Professor  and  Chairman,  Bio- 
logical ChemUtry.  Univ.  of  Calif.  Medical 
School.  ; 

Soon  we  will  have  to  discuss  at  greater 
length  than  is  possible  today  the  train- 
ing of  American  troops  in  Spain  in  con- 
jimction  with  the  Spanish  Army.  We  are 
now  told  that  American  troops  have  been 
trained  to  help  the  government  of  Gen- 
eral Franco  in  case  of  public  discontent 
in  Spain.  How  little  we  learn  from  our 
misadventures! 

In  any  event,  little  we  have  done  lately 
in  Spain  or  Brazil  has  been  designed  to 
add  much  to  the  confidence  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  the  general  conduct  of  our 
foreign  policy. 


POSTAL  EMPLOYEES:  THE  POST 
OFFICE  DEPARTMENTS  GREAT- 
EST ASSET 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Brown  of  California).  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Hanley>  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  currently, 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  is  hold- 
ing hearings  on  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  far-reaching  pieces  of  domestic 
legislation  which  we  will  consider  dur- 
ing this  91st  Congress.  The  proposal  to 
create    an    independent.    Government- 


owned  postal  corporation  can  and  will 
ultimately  affect  the  lives  of  every  Amer- 
ican citizen,  for  our  postal  system  is  the 
most  elaborate,  complex,  and,  I  believe, 
effective  communications,  network  that 
the  world  has  ever  known. 

I  joined  in  cosponsorship  of  the  Post- 
al Service  Act  of  1969,  not  necessarily 
because  I  believe  the  corporation  con- 
cept is  the  answer  to  our  dilemma,  but 
because  I  feel  it  deserves  wide  discussion 
and  consideration  in  Congress  and 
throughout  the  coimtry.  I  am  not  con- 
vinced that  it  is  the  l)est  approach  to  the 
obvious  need  for  reform.  I  am,  however, 
confident  that  this  proposal  can  serve  as 
the  mortar  in  which  the  pestle  of  the 
legislative  process  can  formulate  a  meas- 
ure which  will  meet  the  ciu-rent  and  the 
future  requirements  of  the  postal  serv- 
ice. I  have  considerable  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  end  result  of  our  efforts  will 
be  a  full-fledged  corporation;  but  I  do 
feel  strongly  that  we  will  come  up  with 
the  aiiswers  to  many  of  the  perplexing 
questions  which  face  us  today. 

The  nature  of  the  debate  in  which  we 
are  now  engaged  is  such  that  we  must 
necessarily  focus  on  the  deficiencies  of 
the  postal  service.  The  newspapers  are 
full  of  accounts  of  delayed  delivery,  lost 
mail,  slow-moving  lines  in  antiquated 
post  offices,  and  a  thousand  other  real  or 
imagined  ills.  Using  the  vernacular  of 
the  street,  I  say,  "What's  new?"  On  the 
other  hand,  we  do  not  hear  about  the 
great  bulk  of  the  mail  which  is  delivered 
quickly  and  efficiently.  To  reverse  the  old 
aphorism,  good  news  is  no  news. 

Therefore,  I  think  that  it  would  be  ap- 
propriate to  emphasize  that  our  postal 
employees  are  doing  an  excellent  job  of 
moving  and  delivering  the  mail.  It  is  my 
firm  belief  that  our  postal  employees  are 
the  Post  Office  Department's  greatest 
asset. 

In  1968.  almost  80  billion  pieces  of  mail 
were  processed  by  the  ix>stal  system. 
This  represents  a  100-percent  increase 
over  the  volume  of  mail  in  1948.  Yet.  in 
the  same  period  of  time,  the  total  work 
force  of  the  Post  Office  Department  has 
increased  by  only  some  50  percent.  Even 
the  critical  Kap(>el  Commission  esti- 
mates that  71  percent  of  first-class  mail 
is  delivered  the  day  after  mailing,  I  think 
that  this  is  a  good  record,  indeed. 

We  are  informed  that  untold  millions 
of  pieces  of  mail  are  lost  or  suffer  im- 
necessary  delays  every  year.  On  the  sur- 
face, this  appears  to  be  a  shocking  figure. 
Yet  it  is  misleading.  If,  for  example,  as 
many  as  1  million  pieces  a  day  were  mis- 
handled, this  would  represent  only  one- 
half  of  1  percent  of  total  mail  volume  of 
200  million  pieces  per  day.  Thus,  our  per- 
formance average  would  be  99.5  percent, 
which,  in  effect,  is  better  than  the  lecord 
of  Ivory  soap. 

The  excellent  record  of  rural  letter 
carriers  is  but  one  example  of  the  in- 
creased efficiency  of  the  postal  service  in 
general.  In  1932,  there  were  41,602  rural 
routes,  covering  1,358,000  miles  a  day, 
serving  25,000,000  customers.  Today, 
rural  routes  cover  1,966.000  miles  and 
serve  38.000,000  customers  6  days  a  week. 
Yet.  there  are  now  only  31,000  rural  letter 
carriers.  Thus,  rural  delivery  routes  cover 
an  additional  608.000  miles  a  day.  serve 
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13  mffllon  more  people,  and  deliver  more 
than  three  times  the  volume  of  mall  than 
In  1933— an  of  this  with  11.000  fewer 
employees.  This  Is  a  proud  achievement 
and  one  which  Is  reflected  In  vanning 
deirrees  throughout  the  entire  postal 
field  service. 

In  looking  at  the  admittedly  anti- 
quated management  and  facilities  of  the 
Porst  OfBce  Department,  it  is  In  fact  re- 
markable that  the  mails  have  not  come 
to  a  grinding  halt  before  now.  The  key 
to  the  failure  of  these  gloomy  predictions 
to  come  true  lies  in  the  dedication  and 
energy  of  the  postal  employee  himself. 
Often  against  overwhelming  odds,  ix>stal 
employees  have  increased  their  produc- 
tivity and  time  and  time  again  averted 
the  disaster  which  could  come  to  our 
communications  system  if  the  flow  of 
mall  should  become  seriously  clogged. 
Working  in  ancient  buildings,  lacking 
up-to-date  equipment,  sulterlng  under 
outdated. personnel  practices,  malntaln- 
ir.g  oiTw/y.»  nn  control  over  the  comniodlty 
with  which  he  deals,  the  postal  employee 
still  has  succeeded  in  delivering  the  vast 
bulk  of  the  mail  expeditiously  and  safely. 
As  we  discuss  the  troubles  which  have 
befallen  the  service.  I  feel  that  we  should 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  postal 
system  is  run  by  a  group  of  men  and 
women  whose  devotion  to  their  task  is 
not  exceeded  by  any  others  in  the  private 
or  public  sector. 

No  one  would  argue  that  the  iiostal 
service  is  perfect.  However,  we  must  real- 
ize that  reform  is  necessary  not  because 
a  poor  job  is  being  done  today,  but  be- 
cause the  organization  and  facilities  of 
the  Post  OfBce  Department,  as  inade- 
quate as  they  are  today,  simply  are  totally 
incapable  of  meeting  the  challenge  of 
the  future.  The  rank  and  file  employees 
have  done  their  Job  and  done  it  well. 
What.  then,  is  the  root  of  the  problem 
plaguing  the  postal  service?  In  my  judg- 
ment, we  can  only  point  the  flnger  at 
Congress  itself  for  Its  traditional  failure 
to  recognize  the  true  needs  of  the  postal 
service.  In  a  manner  unlike  any  other 
agency  in  Government,  for  far  too  many 
years  the  Dep>artment  has  been  treated 
as  the  proverbial  stepchild. 

Many  things  need  to  be  done  quickly 
to  reform  the  postal  system.  In  my  mind, 
one  of  the  critical  areas  is  compensation 
and  improved  personnel  management. 
During  and  after  the  depression,  many 
high-quality  people  entered  the  postal 
service  because  there  was  nowhere  el^e 
to  turn.  Under  more  favorable  economic 
conditions,  these  men  would  have  been 
doctors,  lawyers,  and  btisinessmen.  Thus, 
for  the  past  30  years,  we  have  had  the 
advantage  of  high-quality  employees  at 
bargain-basement  prices  at  almost  all 
levels  of  the  postal  service.  With  these 
men  retiring,  it  becomes  even  more  im- 
portant for  us  to  provide  adequate  pay  so 
that  we  can  continue  to  attract  high- 
quality  personnel. 

Traditionally,  employment  in  the 
postal  service  has  required  a  person  with 
high  moral  values  along  with  an  Im- 
peccable background.  We  have  not  re- 
duced these  standards;  yet  we  offer  only 
$5,900  as  an  entrance  salary  for  a  letter 
carrier  or  clerk.  Compcu-e  this  to  District 
of  Columbia  bus  drivers  who  enter  at 
$6,800  a  year  or  the  $8,000  a  year  begin- 


ning pay  for  a  District  of  Columbia 
policeman.  How  then  Is  the  Department 
going  to  attract  the  desired  type  of  em- 
ployee at  the  prevailing  wage  scale?  Fur- 
ther, what  Incentives  can  we  offer  an 
applicant  for  postal  emplojrment  when 
he  learns  that  at  least  75  percent  of 
postal  employees  retire  ip  the  same  grade 
in  which  they  were  hired?  This  is  indeed 
a  sad  reflection  on  promotional  possibili- 
ties In  the  Post  Office  Department. 

I  also  feel  that  it  is  time  to  consider 
a  major  overhaul  of  the  position  classi- 
flcatlon  system  of  the  postal  field  serv- 
ice. The  activity  of  my  Subcommittee  on 
Position  Classification  has  produced  pos- 
itive evidence  that  suggests  that  such  a 
reform  of  the  position  classification  sys- 
tem of  the  Post  Ofllce  Department  Is 
nece.ssary.  The  sut»committee  is  current- 
ly working  on  a  bill  which  will  begin  the 
process  of  revision  of  the  classiflcatlon 
systems  of  the  entire  Federal  Govern- 
ment. It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
though  the  Federal  Government  is  the 
largest  employer  in  the  world,  its  classi- 
fication system  has  not  undergone  a 
thorough  reevaluation  for  25  years.  Cer- 
tainly, we  all  agree  that  such  laxity  in 
the  private  sector  would  be  Intolerable 
and  would  entertain  collapse.  I  am  con- 
fident that,  in  the  long  nm,  the  contem- 
plated revisions  will  prove  to  be  of  great 
benefit  to  postal  employees. 

The  Post  Office  Department  also  has 
a  crying  need  for  a  full-scale  research 
and  development  program.  During  the 
past  few  years,  the  Department  and 
Congress  have  begun  to  recognize  the 
necessity  and  usefulness  of  such  a  pro- 
gram. Under  the  leadership  of  the  for- 
mer Assistant  Postmaster  General  for 
Research  and  Engineering,  Dr.  Leo  S. 
Packer,  great  advances  were  made.  Un- 
fortunately, this  job  has  been  vacant 
for  4  months.  The  new  administration 
has  only  now  seen  fit  to  recommend  a 
man  for  this  position. 

It  is  difficult  to  overemphasize  the 
fact  that  the  failure  of  Congress  to  ap- 
propriate enough  money  for  research 
and  development  over  the  years  is  one  of 
the  primary  reasons  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment is  faced  with  a  crisis  in  the 
near  future. 

When  our  committee  went  to  Europe 
in  1965  we  saw  the  most  sophisticated 
and  modem  machinery  being  used 
throughout  the  Continent.  Yet,  in  our 
own  coimtry  which  has  an  incomparably 
greater  volume  of  mail  than  all  of  Eu- 
rope we  are  just  now  going  beyond  the 
experimental  stage  In  using  these  new 
devices.  Our  Investment  for  equipment 
is  approximately  $1,100  per  employee. 
Similar  investment  in  private  Industry 
nms  20  to  30  times  that  amount.  We 
in  Congress  must  be  prepared  to  approve 
adequate  appropriations  for  research 
and  development  if  we  are  to  have  any 
hope  for  the  future  of  the  postal  service. 

Closely  related  to  our  tortoiselike  pace 
in  providing  the  necessary  funds  for  re- 
search and  development  Is  our  failure  to 
provide  modem  facilities.  For  25  years 
after  the  depression  and  through  the 
1950's,  the  United  States  buUt  no  new 
postal  facilities.  Can  you  envision  what 
would  have  happened  if  our  road  build- 
ing program  had  ground  to  a  halt  for 
25  years?  I  am  sure  utter  chaos  would 


have  developed.  No  major  bu«ine—  that 
I  know  of  could  have  survlTed,  much  less 
prospered,  under  such  circumstances. 
Here  again,  Congress  Is  p^ing  for  years 
of  neglect.  Therefore,  it  is  my  firm  belief 
that  we  must  immediately  provide  ade- 
quate and  long-term  financing  for  a 
crash  building  effort  to  replace  thou- 
sands of  facilities  which  have  long  out- 
lived their  usefulness. 

These  are  only  three  of  the  more 
pressing  problems  which  face  us  as  we 
debate  the  issue  of  postal  reform. 
Whether  a  Postal  Corporation  Is  the  best 
way  to  solve  these  problems  Is  still  an 
open  question.  But  solve  them  we  must. 
I  ask  as  we  outline  the  Inadequacy  of 
the  present  postal  system  in  relation  to 
future  needs  that  we  be  ever-mindful 
of  the  tremendous  job  which  our  faithful 
postal  employees  have  performed  to  date. 

In  conclusion,  I  reiterate  my  confi- 
dence that  the  present  postal  reform  ac- 
tivity will  result  in  the  development  of 
legislation  designed  to  give  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  the  tools  it  has  lacked 
for  far  too  many  years. 


CHEMICAL  AND  BIOLOGICAL  WAR- 
FARE RESEARCH— FACT  VERSUS 
FICTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Brown  of  California).  Under  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Lloyd)  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Repre- 
sentative of  the  district  in  Utah  which 
includes  the  Dugway  Proving  Ground 
where  testing  of  chemical  warfare  agents 
has  attracted  nationwide  attention  and 
concern,  I  welcome  the  announcement 
that  President  Nixon  has  ordered  a  full- 
scale  review  of  all  aspects  of  the  Nation's 
chemical  and  biological  warfare  pro- 
gram. This  action  will  be  reassuring  to 
everyone,  and  particularly  to  those  living 
in  close  proximity  to  the  testing  area.  It 
should  also  perform  the  vital  service  of 
exploding  any  false  rumors  and  respond- 
ing to  the  lingering  suspicions  that  the 
Army  has  failed  to  disclose  facts  which 
the  American  people  are  entitled  to  have. 

Appropriate  to  this  announcement  by 
the  executive  department  is  this  account 
of  my  own  evaluation  and  report  of  the 
recent  controversy  surrounding  the  Dug- 
way tests  with  special  reference  to  recent 
hearings  by  congressional  committees. 

On  May  20  and  21  the  Subcommittee 
on  Conservation  and  Natural  Resources 
of  the  Hoiise  Government  Operations 
Committee  conducted  hearings  on  the 
dangers  of  testing  of  chemical  and  bi- 
ological warfare  agents  at  Dugway  Prov- 
ing Ground  in  Utah. 

Army  witnesses  were  subjected  to  a 
searching  probe  by  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, and  properly  so.  Under  these 
circumstances  some  of  those  witnesses 
seemed  surprised,  imcertain  and  at  times 
evasive.  I  would  hope  that  in  any  such 
future  confrontation,  the  Army  would, 
in  the  national  interest,  provide  these 
witnesses  who  have  a  background  in 
science  with  proper  supporting  cotinsel 
essential  appropriately  to  disclose  in  a 
fully  understandable,  truthful  and  can- 
did manner  the  facts  which  would  answer 


the  questions,  and  dispel  the  erroneous 
nmiors  and  false  charges. 

These  hearings  produced  information 
relevant  to  the  March  1968  incident  near 
Dugway  when  over  8,000  sheep  died  fol- 
lowing an  Army  test  of  VX  nerve  agent. 
Information  and  speculation  was  also 
produced  concerning  other  phases  of  op- 
eration at  Dugway  Proving  Ground — 
some  of  it  factual  and  some  which  I  be- 
lieve to  be  without  foundation. 

As  the  Congressman  representing  the 
district  in  which  the  Dugway  Proving 
Ground  is  located.  I  have  realized  a  re- 
sponsibility to  maintain  constant  vigi- 
lance to  ascertain  the  most  reliable  facts 
to  govern  decisions  with  reference  to  the 
tests  there.  This  effort  to  emphasize  re- 
liable facts  which  have  generally  sup- 
ported security  measures  adopted  by  the 
Army,  has  resulted  in  adversary  com- 
mentators charging  that  I  and  other 
Utah  officials  who  have  taken  similar 
positions  have  been  Influenced  by  the 
economic  advantages  of  the  military  in- 
stallation at  the  expense  of  the  health 
and  lives  of  the  citizens.  This  I  label  as 
both  nonsense  and  false  on  its  face.  I 
have  been  dismayed  that  it  has  been 
given  currency  by  some  newspapers  and 
by  at  least  one  nationally  distributed 
publication.  Nevertheless,  I  look  upon  my 
own  responsibility  as  demanding  that  I 
continue  to  seek  a  proper  factual  per- 
spective, free  on  the  oae  hand  of  undue 
influence  from  the  Army,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  free  of  emotion  and  exag- 
geration. With  that  in  mind,  I  would 
like  to  review  the  facts  as  I  see  them: 

First.  The  Army  conducted  an  air- 
borne spray  test  of  VX  nerve  gas  at  Dug- 
way on  March  13,  1968.  A  malfunction 
presimaably  occurred  in  releasing  the 
agent  from  the  airplane.  Sheep  grazing 
in  Skull  Valley  some  27  miles  from  the 
test  area  began  dying  mysteriously  on 
March  14. 

Second.  First  reports  of  the  sheep 
deaths  did  not  reach  Dugway  officials 
until  March  17.  At  that  time,  there  was 
no  conclusive  evidence  that  nerve  gas 
had  killed  the  sheep,  although  there  was 
speculatlcm  to  that  effect.  Because  in- 
formation concerning  the  testing  was 
classified,  and  because  of  the  question  of 
legal  liability,  the  Army  denied,  based  on 
first  reports  and  with  no  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  causal  relationship,  that  they 
were  responsible  for  the  sheep  deaths. 
This  denial  was  confined  to  flrst  reports 
and  to  unauthorized  persons.  However, 
the  public  Information  policy  of  the  Army 
at  that  point  has  been  criticized.  It  is 
debatable  as  to  whether  the  Army  used 
excessive  secrecy  or  was  properly  exer- 
cising reasonable  and  proper  prudence. 
Third.  Between  March  17  and  March 
22.  Army  ofDcials  appeared  to  be  con- 
fused and  Issued  misleading  statements. 
Fourth.  On  March  22,  the  Army  adr 
mitted  to  testing  the  nerve  agent.  This 
admission  was  made  public.  However, 
despite  efforts  by  Army  scientists.  State 
pubUc  health  officials,  and  officials  of 
other  Federal  agencies,  there  was  still  no 
conclusive  evidence  that  the  nerve  agent 
had  been  responsible  for  the  sheep 
deaths. 

Fifth.  I  arrived  at  Dugway  on  March 
26  for  an  on-the-spot  examination  of  the 


evidence.  At  that  time,  there  was  no 
effort  made  to  cover  up  or  to  conceal  from 
me  the  Army's  possible  liability  in  the 
sheep  deaths.  Of  equal  significance,  the 
Army  readily  acceded  to  my  request  that 
an  attorney  representing  the  owners  of 
the  dead  sheep  be  admitted  to  briefing 
sessions.  Army  officials  readily  admitted 
to  me  that  the  tests  had  been  conducted, 
and  conceded  that  the  flnger  of  blame 
seemed  to  be  pointed  in  their  direction. 
However,  they  insisted  that  there  was  as 
yet  no  conclusive  scientific  evidence  that 
the  sheep  deaths  were  caused  by  VX 
nerve  agent.  In  fact  I  am  advised  it  was 
not  until  the  middle  of  May,  nearly  2 
months  following  the  incident,  that 
forced  feeding  of  sheep  in  the  laboratory 
began  to  produce  symptoms  similar  to 
those  exhibited  by  the  sheep  which  died 
on  the  range. 

Sixth.  The  Army  has  already  paid 
S376.685  for  the  death  of  the  sheep.  A 
second  claim  In  the  amoimt  of  $198,309 
for  loss  of  income  until  the  land  was  re- 
stored to  full  use  has  been  referred  to 
Congress  for  approval. 

Seventh.  Charges  have  been  made  that 
the  accident  which  killed  the  .sheep  also 
killed  1,700  cows.  The  Army,  Utah  State 
health  officials,  an  investigator  for  the 
State  and  an  investigator  for  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  during  the 
sheep  incident,  and  an  attorney  for  the 
sheep  owners  have  denied  that  this 
charge  is  true.  There  has  been  no  evi- 
dence produced  in  the  subcommittee 
hearings  to  substantiate  the  death  of 
cows  in  addition  to  the  she^  deaths. 

Eighth.  Charges  have  been  made  that 
the  nerve  gas  test  also  contaminated 
100  square  miles  of  rangeland.  possibly 
for  2  to  3  years.  On  October  17.  1968.  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Land  Management  de- 
clared the  land  Involved  safe  for  grazing, 
and  normal  livestock  operations  began 
shortly  thereafter.  There  has  been  no 
evidence  produced  In  the  subcommittee 
hearings  to  substantiate  the  charge  that 
100  square  miles  of  range  remain  con- 
taminated by  the  nerve  gas  accident. 

Ninth.  Charges  have  been  made  that 
the  Army  has  fieldtested  Venezuelan 
equine  encephalitis — VEE — at  Dugway 
Proving  Ground.  The  Army  has  denied 
ever  field-testing  VEE  virus  at  Dugway 
and  has  stated  that  it  has  no  plans  to 
do  so  in  the  future.  The  Utah  State 
Director  of  Public  Health  has  stated  that 
there  has  never  been  any  evidence  of 
wildlife  or  human  infection  from  Dug- 
way activities.  There  has  been  no  evi- 
dence produced  to  conflrm  charges  that 
VEE  has  been  field  tested  at  Dugway 
Proving  Ground. 

Tenth.  Charges  have  been  made  that 
there  is  a  large,  permanently  contami- 
nated biological  testing  area  within  the 
proving  ground  which  poses  hazards  to 
wildlife,  and  consequently  to  humans 
moving  in  and  out  of  the  area.  In  1954, 
the  Army  placed  a  teacupful  of  anthrax 
bacteria  in  a  100-yard-to-the-side  square 
area  within  the  proving  ground  In  a  test 
to  determine  how  long  the  bacteria  might 
persist.  The  test  area  is  in  a  remote  sec- 
tion of  the  proving  ground.  The  groimd 
consists  of  almost  pure  crystalline  salt 
which  does  not  support  vegetation  or 
wildlife.  The  animal  population  of  the 


area  is  less  than  one  per  square  mile.  TTie 
area  Is  completely  within  the  confines  of 
the  proving  ground,  and  is  inaccessible 
except  In  special  vehicles.  The  area  Is 
fenced  and  marked,  and  the  only  access 
is  patrolled.  State  health  officials,  a  re- 
search ecologist  from  the  University  of 
Utah,  and  the  commander  of  the  Deseret 
Test  Center  have  all  stated  that  the  test 
plot  represents  no  threat  to  either  human 
or  animal  life  in  the  area  as  demon- 
strated by  nearly  15  years  of  continued 
surveillance. 

The  last  reported  case  of  anthrax  in 
any  Utah  animal  was  in  1946,  several 
years  before  the  test  was  made.  There 
were  only  three  cases  of  human  anthrax 
infection  in  the  Nation  in  1968,  and  none 
of  them  were  in  Utah.  The  State  had 
three  cases  of  human  anthrax  in  1944, 
and  one  unconfirmed  case  in  1958. 

It  has  always  been  my  policy  that  we 
should  have  maximum  public  disclosure 
of  CBW  activities  consistent  with  na- 
tional defense.  I  favor  minimum  produc- 
tion, testing.  Inventory  storage,  and 
transportation  of  CBW  agents,  consist- 
ent with  the  supportable  needs  of  na- 
tional defense.  I  favor  disposal  of  surplus 
CBW  weapons  through  detoxiflcation  if 
this  can  be  done  consistent  with  human 
safety.  It  is  my  hope  that  we  may  make 
progress  toward  reliable  international 
agreements  controlling,  or  hopefully 
eliminating,  production  and  testing  of 
chemical  and  biological  warfare  agents. 

I  have  met  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Anny  and  have  asked  him  to  review  the 
Ai-my's  public  information  policy  on 
cliemical  and  biological  warfare  with  the 
speciflc  objective  of  providing  more  in- 
formation as  a  public  necessity.  Al- 
though the  Army  has  always  made  dis- 
closure to  me,  I  think  it  may  safely  be 
more  candid  and  Informative  with  the 
public  regarding  CBW  activities,  or  in 
the  alternative  should  explain  why  ^.he 
information  must  remain  classified.  I 
have  also  asked  the  Secretary  to  reeval- 
uate the  need  for  testing  toxic  chemical 
agents  rather  than  simulated  agents,  and 
have  asked  that  only  minimum  testing 
be  conducted,  consistent  with  national 
defense.  I  encourage  greater  research 
which  would  produce  more  precise 
knowledge  of  when  and  liow  decompo- 
sition of  the  chemical  agent  occurs.  I 
have  asked  for  fully  adequate  research 
Into  the  possibility  of  contamination  of 
underground  water  supplies  by  testing  of 
the  chemical  agents. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  an  alert  congres- 
sional committee  make  in-depth  inquii-v 
Into  our  CBW  program  and  testing,  in 
addition  to  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, and  subcommittees  of  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee. 

In  summai-y,  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
I  am  no  apologist  for  the  Army,  nor  am 
I  a  cheerleader  for  gas  warfare.  Clear 
evidence  Indicates,  however,  that  hostile 
nations  are  engaged  in  similar  research. 
We  stored  mustard  gsis  in  England  dur- 
ing World  War  II.  As  a  result.  President 
Roosevelt  stated  the  German  Govern- 
ment was  convinced  against  the  desira- 
bility of  using  poison  gas  on  the  English 
following  the  evacuation  of  Dunkirk. 
Russia  and  Red  China  are  heavily  en- 
gaged in  chemical  warfare  testing.  Our 
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own  teste  en«ble  us  to  develop  def  enalTe 
agento  to  detoxify  and  deoompose  chem- 
ical acente  which  might  be  used  by  an 
enemy. 

I  believe  my  position  has  been  clear 
and  consistent.  I  am  not  a  champion  ot 
chemical  warfare.  Neither  am  I  a  cham- 
pion of  distortion  and  exaggerated  ru- 
mors. Personcdly,  I  would  most  earnestly 
hope  the  conditions  which  make  testing 
necessary  would  disappear. 

The  hearings  conducted  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Conservation  and  Natural 
Resources  were  widely  reported  In  the 
Natlcm's  press.  Some  media  reported  the 
more   sensational   charges   without   re- 
porting the  factual  answers,  and  In  so 
doing,  did  not  serve  the  public  interest. 
I  have   received   letters   and   telephone 
calls  from   various  points  around   the 
country  asking,   "Is   It  safe   to   travel 
through  Utah?"  This  Is  an  example  of 
the     public     misconceptions     produced 
when  unfounded   rumors  are   reported 
without   all   the  facts   being   fully   re- 
pdned.Thope  the  subcommittee  In  Its 
report    to    Congress    will    acknowledge 
that  the  allegations  which  I  have  dted 
are  without  foundation.  I  requested  dur- 
ing the  subcommittee  hearings  that  the 
name  of  the  Informant  who  raised  the 
charges   concerning    the    death    of    the 
cattle    and    the    range    contamination 
from  the  March  accident  be  disclosed  in 
the  national  interest  and  certainly  In 
the  Interest  of  my  constituency.  This  re- 
quest  was   not  granted,   apparently  on 
the  grounds  that  the  man  may  lose  his 
Federal  job.  As  I  see  It.  anyone  who, 
without  reasonable  Inquiry,  Is  so  Irre- 
sponsible as  to  deliberately  spread  false 
rumors  In  this  sensitive  situation  shoiild 
be  fired. 

I  heartily  endorse  resi>onslble  Inquiry 
Into  CBW  activities  by  congressional 
committees.  I  have  Joined  In  introducing 
legislation  to  create  a  permanent  House 
committee  on  environment  which  would 
pull  together  the  duplicating  and  con- 
fusing authority  of  various  committees 
concerned  not  only  with  testing  of  chem- 
ical and  biological  warfare  agents,  but 
the  increasingly  complex  and  vital  field 
of  all  pollutants  of  air,  water,  and  food. 
The  public  has  a  right  to  the  facts,  but 
the  public  interest  is  not  served  by  ex- 
aggeration and  false  rumor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  in  the  Record 
recent  articles  relevant  to  this  subject 
from  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  and  the 
Deseret  News  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
from  the  Washington  Star. 

One  of  the  more  significant  articles 
entitled.  "Reds  Publicize  Sheep  Deaths 
To  Oaln  DaU?"  appeared  in  the  Salt 
Lake  Tribune  on  June  1.  It  quotes  Dr. 
D.  A.  Osguthorpe,  Utah  veterinarian, 
one  of  the  leading  Army  critics  who  tes- 
tified at  the  subcommittee  hearings  and 
who  received  wide  attention  in  the  Na- 
tion's press  at  the  time,  as  saying  that 
the  national  attention  on  chemical  and 
biological  warfare  testing  Is  a  way  "for 
Communists  to  get  more  Information." 
He  reported  his  hotel  room  was  entered 
in  his  absence  during  his  stay  in  Wash- 
ington for  the  hearings,  and  valuable 
papers  disturt>ed.  He  also  reported  un- 
authorized entrance  into  the  hangar  in 
Salt  Lake  City  where  his  private  airplane 
is  kept  and  he  stated  private  papers  wtn 


■earelMd.  Perhaps  the  sxibcommlttee 
would  wish  to  communicate  further  with 
Dr.  Osguthorpe  conoemlng  these  darkly 
myBterUnw  happwilnga  as  to  whether 
they  have  relevance  to  the  Dugway  tests. 
The  articles  referred  to  follow: 

[From  th«  W— hington  (D.O.)  Sunday  Star. 

Jun«  IS.  1»6B| 

New  Urrmumrt  im  Jfotaon  Oas 

(By  Shirley  Elder) 

If  a  vagrant  wind  can  cweep  up  a  batcb 
of  Invlatble  poUoo  gaa  and  carry  It  mil** 
away  to  deal  almoet  Inatant  death  to  thou- 
sands of  aheep  graslivg  In  a  valley,  what 
would  happen  IX  humana  got  In  the  way? 

Thla  Unmedlate  queeUon  (after  all,  6,400 
sheep  died  lact  year  when  deadly  VX  nerve 
g&a  was  acddentaUy  releaaed  from  a  low- 
flying  plane)  and  other  more  speculative 
queetlona  (such  aa  what  happen*  If  a  train 
carrying  poison  gaa  la  derailed  while  rum- 
bling through  a  dty)  have  prompted  Con- 
gress to  take  a  new  and  searching  look  at 
this  nation's  poUcy  on  chemical  and  biolog- 
ical warfare  (CBW) . 

Chemical  warfare  Is  the  tactic  of  using 
poison  gaa  to  kill  or  disable  an  enemy.  Biolog- 
ical warfare  la  the  deliberate  uae  of  germa 
to  infect  an  entire  population  with  deadly 
contagious  diseases.  Unlike  chemicals,  germa 
have  never  been  used  In  modem  warfare. 

In  addition,  chemical  warfare  experta  have 
designed  spraya  that  simply  can  strip  the 
foliage  from  Jungles  and  flelda. 

saaoTAGS  crrxD 

Both  can  be  deUwred  In  shells,  mlasllea 
and  bombs.  Oerma.  which  are  invisible,  odor- 
leas  and  tasteless,  also  could  be  apread 
through  sabotage  of  water  and  ventilating 
systems  or  detonated  in  mlnee  oOahore. 

It  la  the  first  time  in  year*  that  congrea- 
slonal  concern  haa  moved  beyond  the  per- 
fvinctory  level.  The  last  real  burst  of  ac- 
tivity came  10  years  ago  when  the  House 
Committee  on  Science  and  AatrooauUca  held 
hearings  on  chemical  and  biological  warfare 
development.  The  committee  concluded  that 
support  for  research  In  chemicals  and  germa 
should  be  Increased.  AnniuU  costs  now  run 
between  9300  million  and  9850  million. 

Current  hearings  are  moving  In  the  oppo- 
site direction.  Congressmen  are  alarmed  over 
the  vast  stores  of  poisons.  Most  recently, 
the  proteau  from  Capitol  Hill  led  to  a  halt, 
at  least  temporarily,  of  an  Army  plan  to 
ship  37.000  tons  of  obsolete  g;aaes  across  the 
country  for  disposal  at  sea  off  New  Jersey. 

The  Library  of  Congress,  at  the  request  of 
Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy.  D-Masa..  has  pre- 
pared a  report  on  CBW  that  haa  Just  been 
printed  and  released  by  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee. 

KKmrKDT's  svaossTXoif 

In  a  letter  accompanying  the  report.  Ken- 
nedy suggested  that  laboratories  now  han- 
dUng  CBW  research  might  better  direct  their 
talents  into  fighting  disease  and  meeting 
other  domestic  needs. 

"In  the  past."  Kennedy  wrote,  "the  subject 
of  chenUcal  and  blologlc&l  warfare  haa  been 
shrouded  In  mystery  and  secrecy.  The  extent 
of  United  States  particlpaUon  In  research 
and  development  is  still  largely  unknown. 
Our  use  of  and  policy  toward  (CBW)  has  not 
been  clatlfled. 

"I  am  opposed  to  this  secrecy  and  feel  »>"'t 
the  American  public  has  a  right  to  be  better 
Informed  about  what  this  nation  Is  doing." 

Kennedy  called  for  the  development  of  In- 
ternational controls.  "The  alternative,"  he 
said,  "is  the  horrible  prospect  of  widespread 
chemical  and  biological  warfare,  a  situation 
no  hunuuie  Individual  or  government  can  al- 
low to  develop." 

Congress  is  finding  the  'shroud  of  mystery 
and  secrecy"  dUBcult  to  penetrate.  When,  un- 
der sharp  questioning  recently.  Rep.  Henry 
3  Reuse,  D-Wls  .  began  to  get  some  answers. 


he  was  astounded  at  the  military's  calm  ap- 
pralaal  of  the  death-dealing  vapors. 

"Doctor,  you  frighten  me,  you  really  do." 
Reuse  told  Dr.  Martin  Rothenberg,  scientific 
director  at  the  CBW  test  area  In  Dugway, 
Utah. 

WltnsasBs  from  Dugway  were  trying  to  con- 
vince Reuse  that  they  did  not  know  the  sheep 
had  been  killed  by  airlx>me  nerve  gases.  At 
first.  Army  spokesman  denied  VX  was  even 
being  tested.  By  the  time  the  information  was 
out.  it  wae  too  late  to  administer  any  kind  of 
antidote  to  the  stricken  animals. 

A  weather  expert  told  the  Reuss  subcom- 
mittee the  winds  around  Dugway  are  often 
swift  axul  unpredictable. 

Later.  It  was  revealed  by  another  congress- 
man. Rep.  Richard  D.  McCarthy,  D-NT.. 
that  an  area  near  Dugway  listed  on  Army 
maps  as  contaminated  actually  was  Infested 
with  anthrax,  a  garm  normally  fatal  if  in- 
haled. Tha  Army  says  It  constitutes  no  danger 
to  the  araa. 

The  davelopmant  ot  chemical  axvd  blologl- 
oal  weapons  is  not  new,  but  their  use  has  been 
rare  since  World  War  I.  Few  realize,  accord- 
ing to  the  Library  of  Congress  study,  how 
extensively  gases  were  used  In  that  war, , 
however. 

aooaavn.T'8  commknts 
Excluding  some  curious  historical  accounts 
of  poisoned  wine  and  sulphur  fumes,  chemi- 
cal warfare  is  said  to  have  begun  with  the 
Oerman  chlorine  gaa  attack  at  Tpres  In  April 
1915. 

Inevitably,  there  was  Brltiah  retaliation 
and  steady  esoalatlon  as  new  gases  were  de- 
veloped until,  finally.  30  types  of  chemicals 
had  been  Introduced  into  warfare.  The  climax 
oame  with  blistering  mustard  gas  started  by 
the  Oermans  in  JiUy.  1917,  and  the  Allies  a 
year  later. 

In  an  International  meeting  after  the  war, 
a  Geneva  Protocol  was  hammered  out  in 
1925.  All  signatory  nations  agreed  not  to 
start  germ  warfare — a  "no  first  strike"  treaty. 
The  United  States  did  not  ratify  the  treaty. 
However,  in  1943,  President  Roosevelt  said: 
"Use  of  such  weapons  has  been  outlawed  by 
the  general  opinion  of  civilized  mankind. 
This  country  has  not  used  them  and  I  hope 
that  we  never  will  be  compelled  to  use 
them.  .  .  ." 

Since  then,  this  same  view  has  been  rein- 
forced by  both  the  Defense  and  State  De- 
partmenu.  But,  still,  the  Senate  haa  not 
formally  acted  on  the  1935  treaty.  President 
Nixon  has  been  urged  by  both  Senate  and 
House  members  again  this  year  to  resubmit 
the  document  for  ratification. 

Since  World  War  I,  only  a  few  cases  of 
chemical  weapons  use  have  been  reported. 
Chemical  and  biological  weapons  are  two 
distinct  developments.  And,  like  many  other 
products  of  science,  they  quickly  become 
obsolete. 

The  chemical,  OB,  for  Instance,  first  de- 
veloped by  Germany,  an  odorless  liquid  that 
cuts  off  a  man's  breath  when  inhaled,  now 
is  obsolete.  The  Army  wants  to  dump  more 
than  440  railroad  carloads  of  it  Into  the 
ocean. 

Also  Included  in  the  dumping  plan  are 
more  than  260  carloads  of  outdated  mustard 
gas  and  some  tear  gas. 

Germ  warfare  agents  now  available  Include 
anthrax,  cholera,  plague,  typhoid.  Rocky 
Mountain  spotted  fever,  encephalitis,  small- 
pox, yellow  fever,  botulism  and  coccldlodo- 
mycoals,  among  many  others. 

The  problem  facing  Congressional  critics  is 
not  only  the  secrecy  that  surrounds  CBW, 
but  also  the  difficulty,  if  not  impossibility, 
of  developing  international  controls. 

As  the  Kennedy  rejjort  states:  "The  na- 
tions, including  some  of  the  smaller  ones,  are 
already  downstream  too  far. 

"The  larger  arsenals  for  CB  warfare  may 
be  restricted  to  the  major  powers,  but  there 
is  little  doubt  that  an  increasing  capability 
is  proliferating  to  some  of  the  smaller  and 
developing  coim tries. 
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"What  used  to  be  largely  a  picture  of  re- 
search has  turned  to  development  and  de- 
velopment has  turned  to  manufacturing  and 
stockpiling.  The  subject  is  shrouded  in 
secrecy  and  it  is  the  secrecy  which  seems  to 
provide  a  nonstop  momentum  ...  No  one 
really  knows  what  someone  else  may  have 
ready  for  employment,  in  a  military  situa- 
tion." 

(Prom    the   Deseret    (Utah)    News,   June   4, 

1969) 
DtJOWAT  Testing  Role  Distorted  in  Heasing 
(By  Qordon  Eliot  White) 
Washington. — The  record  now  public  on 
chemical  warfare,  and  particularly  the  haz- 
ards of  testing  at  Dugway  Proving  Ground, 
was  so  badly  distorted  at  last  month's  hear- 
ings before  the  Reuss  subcommittee  that  a 
concerned  citizen  who  simply  wants  the 
facts  must  be  considerably  confused.  Neither 
the  Army  Materiel  Command,  which  con- 
trols Dugway.  nor  the  AnU-CBW  Forces 
have  given  an  unbiased  picture  of  chemical 
warfare  and  the  possible  effect  that  Dug- 
way's  work  might  have  on  the  citizens  of 
Utah. 

The  Army's  failure  to  alert  state  and  local 
officials  to  the  danger  of  a  nerve  gas  accident 
last  year  led  to  the  loss  of  6,000  sheep,  and 
only  good  fortune  can  be  credited  for  the 
fact  that  there  were  no  human  deaths.  The 
Army  CBW  officers,  here  and  at  Dugway, 
have  been  grossly  obtuse  in  answering  rea- 
sonable questions  al>out  their  work. 

When  asked  in  March  1968.  if  there  had 
been  any  biological  teste  at  Dugway  which 
might  have  affected  the  Skull  Valley  sheep, 
Dugway  officials  said  "No."  When  It  later 
became  apparent  that  there  had  been  a 
nerve  gas  test  which  went  awry,  the  Army 
said  blandly,  "But  you  didn't  ask  us  if  there 
had  been  a  chemical  test." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  record  in  recent 
months  has  been  badly  muddied  by  such 
people  as  Rep.  Richard  McCarthy,  D-N.Y., 
who  charged  that  "1.700  cows"  had  been 
killed  in  the  March  accident,  and  that  "100 
square  miles"  of  range  land  suffered  long- 
term  contamination.  Told  by  Rep.  Sherman 
P.  Lloyd,  R-Utah.  that  both  charges  were 
groundless.  Rep.  McCarthy  nevertheless  re- 
peated them  to  the  subcommittee  and  for 
national  television. 

Other  charges  flowed  here,  making  head- 
lines for  a  few  members  of  Congress  but 
adding  nothing  to  public  enlightenment. 
The  tone  of  the  debate  is  indicated  by  a 
sampling  of  the  allegations: 

(Rep.  McCarthy) — "The  Army  has  tested 
biological  warfare  agents  In  the  open  air 
at  Dugway  and  has  created  a  permanently 
contaminated  area  about  10  miles  in  diam- 
eter m  western  Utah; " 

(Rep.  Henry  Ruess.  D-Wlsc.,  chairman  of 
the  Investigating  House  Subcommittee) : 
"The  Army  is  testing  chemical  agents  in  the 
atmosphere  before  it  knows  how  toxic  they 
are; " 

(Rep.  McCarthy) :  "The  mUitary  labora- 
tories that  work  with  biological  agents  have 
a  poor  safety  record  over  the  past  two 
decades;" 

(Rep.  McCarthy) :  "The  Army  Is  fleld-test- 
Ing  Venezuelan  equine  encephalomyelitis 
(VEE)   at  Dugway." 

Confidential  Army  sources,  cross  checked 
here,  Indicate  that  there  is  more  demagogu- 
ery  than  fact  in  those  charges.  Utah  officials, 
including  Dr.  D.  A.  Osguthorpe,  the  Logan 
veterinarian  who  has  helped  lead  the  attack 
on  the  Army,  said  flatly  there  were  no  cattle 
involved  in  the  nerve  gas  accident  last  year. 
If  anyone  lost  any  cows,  he  has  not  cared 
enough  to  ask  the  Army  to  pay  for  them. 

The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Land  Management  cer- 
tified Skull  VaUey  as  unoontamlnated  last 
October  and  the  area  is  now  being  grazed 
with  no  m  effects  to  sheep  or  any  other  form 
of  life  that  anyone  has  been  able  to  notice. 


That  10-mile  circle  supposedly  contami- 
nated by  biological  testing  was  outlined  by 
Rep.  McCarthy  himself  with  a  ballpoint  pen, 
during  the  subcommittee  bearings,  to  mark  a 
very  small  area  on  a  map  so  that  it  would  be 
visible  to  television  cameras.  The  Army,  of 
course,  had  denied  to  Rep.  Uoyd  that  there 
was  such  an  area.  When  they  admitted  that, 
yes,  there  was  a  two-acre  tract  where  anthrax 
had  been  placed  15  years  ago.  Rep.  Lloyd  was 
embarrassed  and  the  facts  never  caught  up 
with  Rep.  McCarthy's  charges. 

Prom  all  the  data  that  can  be  found  here, 
there  is  no  truth  to  Rep.  Reuss'  charge  that 
un-tested  chemical  agents  are  released  in  the 
air  over  Dugway.  Army  technicians  claim  that 
they  exhaustively  test  all  compounds  for 
toxicity,  particle  distribution,  spray  cloud 
behavior,  and  other  factors  before  testing 
outside  of  laboratory  chambers. 

Rep.  McCarthy's  charges  about  safety  rec- 
ords at  CBW  laboratories  were  apparently 
based  on  a  1966  doctoral  thesis  written  by 
G.  Briggs  Phillips  of  the  safety  staff  at  Ft. 
Detrick,  Md..  Phillips  documented  3300  "in- 
cidents" between  1954  and  1962,  many  of 
them  as  minor  as  test  tubes  which  were 
dropped  but  did  not  break.  McCarthy  used 
the  "3,300  incident  figxire"  as  though  most  of 
them  Involved  deadly  hazards  to  workers  and 
the  surrounding  population. 

In  fact,  from  1943  through  1968,  there  were 
420  accidental  infections  at  Ft.  Detrick,  370 
of  them  prior  to  1960.  Since  then  only  19 
cases  have  required  hospitalization,  and  the 
lab's  safety  record,  with  highly-dangerous 
biological  agents,  has  been  far  better  than 
for  all  other  federal  civilian  employes,  by  a 
factor  of  nearly  10  to  1,  on  a  basis  of  work 
hours  lost. 

The  Army  is  less  willing  to  discuss  en- 
cephalomyelitis testing:  it  says  strongly  that 
it  has  not  tested  VEE  and  does  not  plan  to, 
but  leaves  doubts  about  other  strains  of  en- 
cephalomyeliUes  by  its  failure  to  disclaim 
testing  of  any  but  VEE.  The  VEE  report,  how- 
ever, almost  certainly  came  from  a  garbled 
version  of  a  University  of  Utah  study  that 
identified  VEE  antibodies  in  wild  animals  In 
the  state. 

The  garbled  attacks  of  CBW  critics,  some- 
times on  grounds  that  are  patently  false,  like 
the  report  here  two  weeks  ago  that  1,700  cows 
had  been  killed  by  Dugway,  are  only  be- 
fogging the  real  Issues  of  Dugway  safety  and 
the  role  of  CBW  In  modern  American  defense. 

[Prom  the  Salt  Lake  City   (Utah)    Tribune, 

June  1,  1969] 
Reds  Publicize  Sheep  Deaths  To  Gain  Data? 

Communists  may  be  deliberately  magni- 
fying the  death  of  6,400  sheep  at  Dugway 
Proving  Ground  to  gain  information  on 
United  States  chemical  warfare  testing. 

"I  believe  there  is  some  Communist  ele- 
ment in  this,"  Dr.  D.  A.  Osguthorpe  said 
Saturday.  The  Salt  Lake  City  veterinarian 
testified  i.Iay  30  at  congressional  hearings  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

Repeatedly  publicizing  the  sheep  deaths 
and  chemical  and  biological  warfare  testing 
is  a  way  "for  Communists  to  get  more  infor- 
mation .  .  .  ,"  he  added.  "Every  time  this  is 
aired  a  few  more  people  (connected  with 
CBW)   are  brought  into  the  open." 

Dr.  Osguthorpe  also  contradicted  some  re- 
ports that  he  is  a  "critic  of  chemical  and 
biological  warfare  testing." 

tNTEKNATIONAL    POSITION 

"I'm  not  against  doing  this  kind  of  re- 
search because  I  know  we  have  to  keep  our 
place  internationally.  But  I  am  against  the 
Army  not  keeping  the  public  informed  of  its 
mistakes." 

He  blamed  the  1968  Dugway  incident  on 
the  failure  of  a  plane  gate  to  close,  resulting 
in  the  accidental  spraying  of  an  organic 
phosphate  compound  into  the  atmosphere. 

"Prom  March  13  to  22  (of  last  year)  the 
Army  denied  it  happened.  Gov.  (Calvin  L.) 


Rampton  called  a  meeting  on  the  22nd  and 
told  them  they  were  responsible  for  the  death 
of  the  sheep." 

Dr.  Osguthorpe  said  the  Army  subsequently 
spent  at  least  $500,000  for  an  investigation 
that  would  prove  the  Army  wasnt  responsi- 
ble. In  addition  the  federal  government  paid 
more  than  $350,000  in  reparations  for  the 
dead  animals. 

The  veterinarian  said  if  the  Army  had 
immediately  admitted  responsibility,  at  least 
three-fourths  of  the  sheep  could  have  been 
saved. 

CRZDIBIUTT    CAP 

"The  total  loss  could  have  Ijeen  only  one- 
tenth  of  the  million  dollars  eventually  spent." 

This  incident  also  caused  a  "credibility 
gap,"  he  said.  "Until  the  commanding  officer 
at  Dugway  was  told  he  could  admit  the 
mistake,  he  had  to  deny  it." 

Dr.  Osguthorpe  said  it  took  too  long  for 
decisions  to  filter  down  from  the  highest 
levels  of  government  to  Dugway. 

But  he  said  President  Richard  M.  Nixon 
has  appointed  a  special  Information  officer 
to  help  avoid  similar  events. 

Commenting  on  reports  that  his  Washing- 
ton hotel  room  was  searched.  Dr.  Osguthorpe 
said,  "The  Army  couldn't  have  searched  my 
room.  They  already  have  the  information 
that  I  do.  I  don't  know  who  searched  my 
room.  .  .  It  had  to  be  someone  who  was 
watching  my  acUvltles  pretty  closely." 

SEAKCHED   PRIVATE    PAPmS 

He  said  he  bad  told  no  one  where  he  was 
staying  after  arriving  in  Washington  on  the 
evening  of  May  18. 

One  evening  after  he  left  hU  hotel  by  cab. 
someone  entered  his  room  and  searched 
through  his  private  papers,  he  said. 

"I  was  supposed  to  have  breakfast  with  a 
few  congressmen  the  next  morning.  I  planned 
to  give  them  some  papers,  which  I  placed  on 
my  bed  so  I  could  easily  find  them.  When  I 
returned  the  papers  had  been  removed  from 
the  bed."  The  next  day  he  located  the  missing 
papers  In  a  book  he'd  taken  along. 

While  he  was  in  Washington  someone  also 
pried  a  lock  from  the  Salt  Lake  International 
Airport  hangar  where  he  keeps  a  private 
plane. 

"I  fiew  to  Washington  on  a  United  (Air 
Lines)  fiight.  The  day  I  left  I  stopped  at 
the  hangar  to  get  scxne  papers  and  every- 
thing was  fine.  But  when  I  returned  the 
hangar  had  been  broken  into  and  the  place 
searched.  TTiere  could  have  been  some  con- 
nection between  the  two  searches.  This  is 
the  first  time  that  I  have  had  any  trouble 
at  all."  The  plane  was  not  damaged. 

DAY    AFTES    HEAbiNG 

He  said  the  hotel  room  searcher  might 
have  been  someone  who  attended  the  hear- 
ings and  who  would  know  what  he  looked 
like.  The  day  after  the  hearing,  someone 
appeared  "to  be  watching  me  the  whole  time. 
I  was  on  the  Capitol  grounds." 

He  said  the  persons  who  searched  his 
room — and  apparently  ignored  expensive 
cameras  and  money — were  'interested  in  this 
chemical  thing.  It  could  possibly  be.  I  think, 
someone  connected  with  the  Communist 
Party." 

Dr.  Osguthorpe  added  that  the  classified 
information  he  had  in  the  hotel  room  was 
in  a  locked  suitcase,  which  he  doesn't  think 
was  opened.  The  suitcase  was  delayed  in  ar- 
riving t>ecause  of  a  plane  mixiip. 

MOKE    VALUABLE 

He  now  believes  his  notes  "are  more  valu- 
able than  I  had  thought."  And  his  papers 
are  now  kept  "under  lock  and  key." 

The  doctor  said  he  reported  the  hotel  inci- 
dent to  the  subcommittee  conducting  the 
hearings  but  was  advised  that  such  incidenu 
were  not  uncommon  in  Washington  and 
little  could  be  done 

He  said  he  did  not  report  the  hangar  entry 
as   he   desired   to   maintain   watch    himself 
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Electronic    warning   deTloM 
stallMl,  he  said. 


alao    were    In- 


[From  the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Tribune. 

May  39.  1900) 
DucwAT     Dnnca     Anthsaz     Aksa     Rttmah 
Thskat — Dispxrrcs    Claim    bt    Nkw    Tobk 

SOLOM 

The  threat  to  humans  and  animals  repre- 
sented by  a  small  plot  of  Dugway  Proving 
Ground  contaminated  with  anthrax  germs  15 
years  ago  Is  practically  nonexistent,  accord- 
ing to  health,  research  and  Army  authorities 
contacted  Wednesday. 

Brig.  Oen.  John  O.  Appel,  commander  of 
Oeseret  Test  Center,  confirmed  Wednesday 
that  a  lOO-square-yard  area  was  contami- 
nated with  about  a  teacup  full  of  anthrax 
bacteria  In  1954  In  a  test  "to  determine  how 
long  It  might  present  a  hazard." 

Anthrax  germa  can  be  fatal  to  animals  or 
humans  If  the  viable  organisms  are  Inhaled 
Into  the  lungs  or  contact  a  cut  in  the  skin. 

ABKA    NOT    DANCCXOUS 

General  Appel  said,  however,  that  the  con- 
taminated area  Is  not  dangerous  to  man  or 
animals  as  charged  Tuesday  by  Rep.  Richard 
D.' McCarthy.  D-N.Y.,  in  a  letter  to  Health. 
Ed  ucatlAn 'and  Welfare  Secretary  Robert  H. 
Pinch. 

Rep.  McCarthy  asserted  the  contaminated 
area  was  a  circular  plot,  nine  miles  in  diam- 
eter, about  15  miles  west  of  the  proving 
ground.  The  congressman  added  that  the 
British  tested  anthrax  on  the  Scottish  Is- 
land of  Grulnard  early  In  World  War  II,  that 
Investigations  by  scientists  In  196tf  showed 
the  Island  was  still  contaminated  and  "prob- 
ably will  remain  contaminated  for  100  years." 

Both  Gen.  Appel  and  Dr.  O.  D.  Carlyle 
Thompson,  state  health  director,  described 
the  contaminated  area  as  "being  very  small, 
marked  with  signs  and  fenced  off."  and  lo- 
cated In  the  remote  and  practically  Inaccessi- 
ble weatem  end  of  the  desert  testing  area. 

"There  Is  practically  no  animal  life  In  the 
area,  about  one  rodent  per  square  mile."  Gen. 
Ap|>el  explained.  "There  Is  no  air  contami- 
nation In  the  area,  and  there  was  none  when 
the  anthrax  bacteria  were  placed  in  the  area 
in  1954." 

CLOSELT    WATCHSD 

Dr.  Thompson  said  the  anthrax  area  has 
been  closely  watched  by  scientists  and  that 
none  of  the  bacteria  has  been  found  In  any 
wildlife  In  the  area. 

'•The  place  can  be  reached  only  by  vehicles 
with  four-wheel  drive."  he  said. 

In  his  letter  to  Secy.  Pinch.  Rep.  McCarthy 
said,  "It  Is  obvious  that  this  anthrax-ridden 
area  In  Utah  poses  hazards  to  wildlife  and 
to  humans  moving  In  and  out  of  the  area." 

Peter  P.  Olson,  research  ecologlst.  Univer- 
sity of  Utah,  engaged  In  research  at  Dugway, 
said  Wednesday  there  Is  no  wildlife  In  the 
area  and  absolutely  no  vegetation  to  sustain 
any.  He  added  that  the  contaminated  plot  of 
ground  is  far  from  any  public  thoroughfare 
and  "no  persons  are  Just  going  to  stumble 
on  It." 

•It's  in  a  remote  section  of  the  Salt  Flats — 
pure  crystalline  salt — with  no  vegetation  and 
no  wildlife.  And  a  person  would  have  to  have 
a  speclally-biUlt  vehicle  like  a  Trackmaster 
to  even  approach  It."  Mr.  Olson  said.  "And  If 
he  did.  the  signs  would  warn  him  oS." 

After  weighing  the  potential  hazard  now 
existing — considering  the  amount  of  anthrax 
applied  to  the  area.  Its  deterioration  In  15 
years  in  the  unusu.\lly  harsh  environment 
and  his  Icnowledge  of  the  organism.  Mr.  Olson 
said  Wednesday : 

I  would  gladly  go  to  the  center  of  the  con- 
taminated area  now  and  set  up  camp  there 
for  two  weeks.  If  I  thought  It  would  prove 
anything  There  may  not  be  spore  left  there 
now." 

Although  the  anthrax  was  applied  to  the 
area  before  Mr.  Olson  took  the  research  posi- 
tion, he  said  he  assumes  the  germs  were  ap- 


plied to  the  surface  of  the  salt  bed  in  "an 
atomiser  operation,  sprayed  on  like  you 
would  with  perfume." 

"There  would  be  very  little  spreading  by 
the  wind.  The  anthrax  bacteria  was  In  the 
spore  stage  when  It  was  applied,  and  If  any 
still  exist  there,  they  would  still  be  In  the 
spore  stage.  In  other  words,  they  are  dormant, 
they  do  not  propagate  or  multiply  and  the 
majority  would  die  or  bec9me  Invlable  In  the 
harsh  environment  as  time  goes  by.  That 
salt  reaches  a  temperature  of  160  degrees. 

"Anthrax  germs  enter  the  dormant,  spore 
stage  as  a  protection  from  a  unfavorable  en- 
vironment. They  would  not  change  and  start 
multiplying  again  unless  they  found  an  ani- 
mal host  or  environment."  Mr.  Olson  con- 
tinued. 

He  said  much  mention  had  been  made  of 
pulmonary  anthrax,  the  lung  infection  re- 
sulting from  breathing  In  the  germs.  Actu- 
ally, the  scientists  said,  cutaneous  anthrax, 
with  the  bacteria  Infecting  a  skin  lesln.  Is  the 
commonest  form  of  the  Infection  In  hu- 
mans— and  human  Infection  la  rare. 

"There  were  only  three  case*  of  human 
anthrax  Infection  In  the  nation  In  1968.  None 
of  them  were  In  Utah,"  he  added. 

Referring  to  Rep.  McCarthy's  reference  to 
contamination  of  the  Scottish  Island  for 
"100  years."  Mr.  Olson  said  Wednesday  It  was 
possibly  true  that  anthrax  spores  could  sur- 
vive for  a  century  "under  Ideal  environmenui 
conditions." 

"But  the  Salt  PlaU  are  far  from  an  Ideal 
environment."  he  commented. 

I  Prom   the  Salt   Lake   City    (Utahi    Deseret 

News.  May  28.  1969 1 

Deadly   Antmxax   Containkd   in   Ducwat 

Section 

(ByStereHale) 

A  small  section  of  Dugway  Proving  Ground 

is  contaminated  with  anthrax  germs,  which 

ran    cause   an    often    fatal    lung   disease   In 

humans,  the  state  health  director  disclosed 

today. 

Dr.  O.  D.  Carlyle  Thompson,  the  director, 
described  the  area  as  being  "very  small, 
marked  with  signs,  and  fenced-o(T." 

He  said  It  Is  located  In  the  western  end  of 
the  Army  area  that  deals  with  chemical  and 
germ  warfare  weapons. 

The  health  director  said  the  anthrax  area 
has  been  closely  watched  by  scientists  on  the 
lookout  for  any  signs  of  the  disease  In  wild- 
life there.  The  place  can  be  reached  only  by 
vehicles  with  four-wheel  drive,  he  added. 

No  anthrax  has  been  found  In  animals 
around  the  area,  he  said. 

Dr.  Thompson  said  the  area  has  been  con- 
taminated for  about  15  years. 

Brig.  Oen.  John  O.  Appel.  commander  of 
the  Deseret  Test  Center,  said  little  animal  life 
is  found  In  the  area — about  one  rodent  per 
square  mile. 

The  matter  came  to  light  when  Rep. 
Richard  D.  McCarthy.  D-N.Y..  pinpointed 
the  germ  and  the  area  Tuesday. 

"This  Is  the  same  disease  which  the 
British  tested  on  the  Scottish  Island  of 
Grulnard  early  In  World  War  II."  McCarthy 
said.  "Investigation  by  scientists  In  1966 
showed  that  the  Island  was  still  contami- 
nated and  probably  will  remain  that  way  for 
100  years. 

"It  Is  obvious  that  this  anthrax-ridden  area 
in  Utah  poses  hazards  to  wildlife  and  hu- 
mans moving  in  and  out  of  the  area."  the 
congressman  said. 

Gen.  Appel  took  exception  to  that  state- 
ment. 

"The  only  kinds  of  animals  In  the  area  are 
transient  animals  like  coyotes."  he  said.  "The 
fence  keeps  coyotes  out  of  the  area." 

He  termed  the  Congressman's  statement 
"emotional  and  exaggerated." 

Gen.  Appel  said  anthrax  has  been  found 
in  some  Utah  animals — but  before  Dugway 
area  was  contaminated.  He  said  one  domestic 
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animal  was  found  with  anthrax  in  the  1934- 
38  period,  two  In  1930-43;  and  one  In  1946. 

As  for  human  anthrax.  Dr.  Thompson  said 
Utah  had  three  cases  In  1944  and  one  uncon- 
firmed case  In  1958. 

The  general  said  humans  can  become  In- 
fected with  the  anthrax  bacteria  In  two  gen- 
eral ways — by  contacting  the  germ  at  a  break 
In  the  skin  or  by  breathing  anthrax  germs. 
Skin  anthrax  Is  usually  a  relatively  harmless 
ailment,  but  pulmonary  anthrax  Is  often 
fatal,  he  said. 

Pulmonary  anthrax  Is  described  by  medical 
reference  works  as  a  rare  form  of  anthrax 
contracted  by  Inhaling  virulent  organisms. 
The  pulmonary  form  first  causes  a  mild  cough 
and  fever;  but  several  days  later  the  disease 
progresses  to  the  point  where  the  victim  may 
die  within  24  hours. 

"There  Is  no  air  contamination  In  the  area, 
and  there  was  none  when  the  anthrax  bac- 
teria were  put  In  the  area  In  1954,"  said  Oen. 
Appel. 

He  said  100  mlUlllters  of  anthrax  germs — 
about  a  teacup  full — were  placed  In  the  100 
square  yard  area  In  a  remote  part  of  the  Dug- 
way Proving  Ground. 

He  said  the  bacteria  were  placed  in  the 
ground  there  "to  determine  how  long  It  might 
present  a  hazard." 

Anthrax  germs,  he  said,  are  spore-formers 
that  have  exceedingly  long  lives. 

'I  daresay  you  can  find  anthrax  germs  In 
soil  anyplace  In  this  country,"  Gen.  Appel 
said,  "but  that  doesn't  mean  they're  going 
to  go  anywhere  but  there." 

IProm  the  Salt  Lake  City   (Utah)    Tribune. 

May  24,  1969) 

All  Ducwats  Accottntabls 

Closer  questioning  of  U.S.  military  activity 
by  civilian  authorities  Is  overdue.  After  al- 
most a  decade  during  which  the  country  has 
stood  In  awe  of  national  defense  needs, 
elected  representatives  are  asking  for  better 
explanations.  Effects  from  this  change  of 
heart  were  abundantly  clear  at  recent  hear- 
ings conducted  In  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Im- 
plications of  Army  germ  and  gas  warfare 
testing. 

Most  Information  was  testimony  confirm- 
ing that  atmospheric  tests  of  lethal  gas  at 
Dugway  Proving  Ground  In  mid-March.  1968. 
were  mishandled  from  start  to  finish.  Not 
only  were  nerve  agents  permitted  to  drift 
over  nearby  pastiu^e  land,  but  the  Army  pre- 
vented veterinarians  from  knowing  the  type 
of  poison  so  antidotes  could  be  administered 
to  Infected  sheep.  And  when  6.000  sheep  died 
as  a  result,  the  Army  adopted  the  odd  stance 
of  not  confessing  blame  while  compensat- 
ing the  owners  for  their  loas.  at  a  price,  one 
hearing  witness  alleged,  far  above  the  ani- 
mals' Sttual  value. 

The  Dugway  sequence  was  indeed  bungled, 
and  if  It  has  made  distant  congressmen  as 
well  as  local  officials  and  residents  apprehen- 
sive about  the  insUUation's  aWUty  to  han- 
dle dangerous  substances  that  shouldn't  be 
surprising. 

It  Is  not  clear  that  all  military  aspects 
of  germ  and  chemical  experimentation 
should  be  discontinued.  It  was  not  shown 
during  the  Washington  hearings  that  Dug- 
way is  a  constant  threat  to  surrounding 
communities.  Neither  this  phase  of  the  na- 
tional defense  program  nor  all  precautions 
conxiected   with   It   were  totally  discredited. 

Repeatedly  disclosed  by  this  and  other 
recent  investigations  Is  a  disturbing  lack 
of  accountability  within  national  defense 
and  defense  oriented  organizations.  Once 
launched,  military  projects  seem  to  develop 
a  momentum  that  neither  excessive  costs 
nor  public  opinion  are  allowed  to  Interrupt. 
And  when  errors  get  glaring  It  takes  a  con- 
gressional hearing  to  find  where  the  fault 
lies.  Any  wonder  public  confidence  is  shaken? 

Dugway  management  does  not  deserve  a 
wholesale  indictment.  Its  personnel  are 
aware  of  their  responsibility  to  conduct  as- 
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algnmenta  with  the  utmost  cm*.  But  It  U 
appAraat  tliat  paat  poUoy  waa  not  suffldent 
to  deal  with  acctdenta  having  effects  beyond 
the  test  oentar. 

The  Wtahmgton  hearlnga  were  helpful. 
It  waa  reiterated  that  hrttar  ootmnimlc*- 
tlon  betWMn  Dugway  and  state  omclala  has 
bean  aatabUahed  and  that  the  surgeon  gen- 
eral of  the  U.S.  has  written  artrtltlnnal  safe- 
ty measures  for  the  facility.  Moreover,  con- 
gressmen forcefuUy  asserted  the  civilian 
prerogative  for  determining  this  country's 
national  policy.  It's  a  particularly  good  sea- 
son for  stressing  that  principle. 

(Prom  the  Salt  lAke  Tribune.  May  23,  1989] 
Ramptom  Rnxms  Hidh  Pool  in  Nsxvk  Gas 

Tbscs 
(By  Douglas  L.  Parker) 

There  la  no  "clear  and  Imminent"  danger 
from  nerve  gas  testing  at  Dugway  Proving 
Ground.  Gov.  Calvin  L.  Rampton  aald 
Thursday. 

It's  proper  to  be  concerned  about  testing 
operations  at  ths  Tooele  County  Army  fa- 
cility, the  governor  added,  "but  I  don't  want 
to  see  It  resolved  In  an  atmosphere  of  public 
hysteria."  ^ ' 

He  noted  that  addltl(»utl  precautions,  de- 
scribed to  hlzn  by  federal  officials,  were  taken 
in  the  wake  of  last  year's  death  of  approxi- 
mately 6,000  aheep  in  SkiUl  Valley  following 
an  Army  nerve  gas  test. 

These  precautions  cannot  prevent  another 
accident  entirely,  of  course.  Gov.  Rampton 
said,  but  they  should  make  recurrence  of 
such  an  accident  much  less  likely. 

He  said  he  was  "somewhat  disappointed" 
that  the  Army  still  declines  to  publicly  ad- 
mit that  last  year's  testing  caused  the  death 
of  the  sheep,  although  tacitly  acknowledging 
this  Issue  by  paying  damage  claims  to  live- 
stock owners. 

"That  reticence  might  somewhat  under- 
mine the  faith  of  the  people,"  the  Utah  chief 
executive  said. 

The  transfer  of  nerve  gas  storage  contain- 
ers from  Denver  to  the  Dugway  Proving 
Ground  hasn't  "deeply  concerned"  him,  the 
governor  said. 

SITBSTANTIAL    PRECAUTIONS    TAKEN 

Substantial  precautions  have  been  taken, 
and  there's  not  much  more  of  a  hazard  than 
from  many  commercial  chemicals  main- 
tained In  the  state,  be  added. 

The  governor's  comments  came  dtuing  his 
monthly  press  conference  televised  over 
KUED  educational  television  station  at  the 
University  of  Utah. 

(From  the   Salt  Lake   City    (Utah)    Deseret 
News.   May    17.    1969] 

Ban   These  Weapons 

President  Nixon  should  not  only  resub- 
mit the  1925  Geneva  Protocol  on  gas  warfare 
to  the  Senate,  as  he  has  been  urged  to  do, 
but  the  measure  should  be  ratified. 

Approval  would  not  preclude  the  U.S.  from 
manufacturing  or  stockpiling  of  chemical, 
bacteriological,  or  radiological  (CBR)  arms. 
The  document  merely  calls  upon  all  natloiu 
to  agree  formally  not  to  Initiate  "The  use 
In  war  of  asphyxiating,  poisonous,  or  other 
gases  or  bacteriological  methods  of  warfare." 
The  U.S.  and  Japan  are  the  only  major  na- 
tions that  have  not  ratified  the  document. 

The  death  of  8,300  sheep  following  nerve- 
gas  tests  at  Dugway  In  1966,  and  more  recent 
lacts  about  CBB  drive  home  the  potential 
terror  of  such  warfare.  For  example.  Rep. 
Richard  McCarthy,  D-N.Y.,  charged  recently 
that  the  Defense  Department  has  stockpiled 
enough  chetnioals  in  Colorado  and  Utah 
alone  to  kill  more  than  100  million  people; 
that  gas  from  a  single  bomb  the  size  of  a 
quart  Jar  could  klU  every  Uvlng  thing  for  • 
mile  around. 

Because  CBB  weapons  are  cheap  and  can 
be  produced  in  sesrecy  at  a  fraction  of  ths 


coat  of  nuclear  weapons,  their  spread  Is  even 
more  difficult  to  control.  That  is  aU  the 
more  reason  for  all  nations  agreeing  not  to 
start  a  war  with  such  weapons,  whether  or 
not  they  choose  to  manufacture  or  stock- 
pile them. 

The  horror  resulting  from  using  gas  In 
World  War  I,  moreover,  has  already  brought 
continuing  tacit  agreement  with  the  Proto- 
col. President  Roosevelt  in  1942,  for  example, 
pledged  that  the  U.S.  would  not  use  gas-germ 
weapons,  except  In  retaliation.  The  nation's 
leaders  also  have  since  expressed  support  for 
the  principles  of  the  Protocol. 

Because  proliferation  of  CBR  weapons  Is 
virtually  uncontrollable,  the  only  way  to 
prevent  their  use  appears  to  be  by  agree- 
ment and  the  threat  of  retaliation  against 
any  coimtry  which  first  uses  CBR. 

(Prom  the  Salt  Lake  City   (Utah)    Trlbime, 

May  9,  1969] 
Evidence   Inconclusive,   Medic   Satb — Duc- 
wat ViBus  Mat  Not  Be  VEE 

Because  of  technical  difficulties  in  telling 
one  virus  antibody  from  others  in  the  same 
general  group,  the  antibody  reportedly  caused 
by  Venezuelan  equine  encephalitis  (VEE)  In 
animals  near  Dugway  Proving  Ground  may 
have  been  the  product  of  another  virus.  Dr. 
Louis  P.  Gebhardt.  head  of  the  University  of 
Utah  departn)ent  of  microbiology,  said 
Thursday.  ^ 

Dr.  Gebhardt  has  been  consultant  to  a  U. 
group  with  which  the  Army  contracted  In 
1952  to  study  the  ecology  of  the  Dugway  area 
to  determine  what  microorganisms  might  oc- 
cur naturally  In  the  fauna  of  the  area. 

Antibodies  are  disease  fighters  formed  when 
man  or  animal  Is  exposed  to  disease-causing 
agents. 

NO   FIELD  TESTS 

Rep.  Sherman  P.  Lloyd,  R-Utah,  Itiursday 
in  Salt  Lake  City  released  the  text  of  a  let- 
ter he  received  from  the  Army  In  response  to 
his  Inquiry  about  an  article  In  the  current 
Issue  of  Ramparts  Magsizlne. 

The  letter  stated:  "The  Deseret  Test  Cen- 
ter has  not  field-tested  the  vinises  CVEE)  at 
Dugway  Proving  Grotmd,  nor  has  It  any  plans 
to  do  so  In  the  future. 

"Since  1961.  the  University  of  Utah  has 
cooperated  with  the  Dugway  Laboratories  in 
a  routine  examination  of  the  wildlife  of  west- 
central  Utah  for  evidences  of  certain  types  of 
pathogenic  viruses.  This  examination  re- 
sulted in  the  detection  of  antibodies  against 
these  viruses  In  22  rabbits  and  rodents  along 
the  southwest  periphery  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake  Desert. 

FOUND  IN  babbits 

"Rssults  of  the  investigations  have  Identi- 
fied seven  of  the  pathogenic  viruses,  among 
them  VEE.  These  viruses  were  isolated  or  de- 
tected In  rodents,  carnivores,  birds,  cattle, 
sheep  and  mosquitoes." 

Dr.  Gebhardt  said  the  U.  of  U.  group  ob- 
tained suspected  VEE  a)itlbodles  from  "three 
or  four  -abbits" — none  from  birds  as  reported 
In  the  magazine  article — in  1957  during  rou- 
tine tests  by  the  ecologlsts. 

Dr.  Gebhardt  explained  that  this  Is  one  of 
the  Group  A  arboviruses,  those  which  are 
transmitted  by  mosquitoes,  ticks,  etc.  In 
testing  them  against  known  antibodies  In 
the  same  group,  there  might  have  been  a 
cross  reaction,  he  said. 

Dr.  Gebhardt.  who  supervised  the  testing, 
said:  "We  didn't  do  all  the  required  tests  and 
we  are  not  sure  this  was  a  true  VEE  anti- 
body, although  It  was  as  close  to  this  as  to 
others." 

He  declared  the  VEE  virus  hsis  never  been 
Isolated  In  Utah.  The  Western  eqiUne  en- 
cephalitis virus  (WEE)  does  exist  In  Utah, 
and  when  Injected  by  insects  Into  man  causes 
what  Is  known  as  sleeping  sickness.  Eastern 
encephalitis  virus  (EEE)  is  foimd  less  fre- 
quently here. 
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Dr.  Gebhardt  said  the  'VEE  virus,  common 
In  South  America  but  rare  in  the  United 
Statas.  causes  no  more  serious  Illness  than 
either  'WEE  or  EEE  virus,  although  It  is  more 
easily  transmitted  from  animal  to  man. 

The  finding  of  virus  antibodies  In  animals 
near  Dugway  is  totally  unrelated  to  the  death 
of  6,400  sheep  last  year,  which  was  attrib- 
uted to  emissions  of  a  lethal  nerve  gas. 

Since  the  WEE  virus  Is  known  to  ha've 
existed  In  Utah  for  many  years,  the  anti- 
bodies reported  to  have  been  caused  by  WEE 
virus  may  have  been  caused  by  the  native 
virus. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  G.  Appel,  commander  of 
the  Deseret  Test  Center,  said  Dugway  has 
never  experimented  with  the  VEE  organism 
and  has  done  nothing  to  change  the  ecology 
of  the  area.  He  said  the  contract  'with  the 
U.  may  lapse  in  October,  and  the  Army  may 
advertise  for  bids  to  continue  the  work,  since 
the  university  Is  now  opposed  to  conducting 
classified  research  of  this  type. 

NO  CLASSIFIED   WOBK 

Dr.  Thomas  C.  King.  U.  provost,  said.  "The 
vinlverslty  has  gone  on  record  as  being  op- 
posed to  pkerforming  classified  work.  But."  he 
added,  "this  does  not  preclude  allowing  In- 
dividual Investigators  who  req'ulre  access  to 
classified  Information  to  get  It." 

Press  wire  services,  meanwhile,  reported 
that  Rep.  Richard  D.  McCarthy.  D-N.T..  said 
Thursday  In  Washington  he  had  been  In- 
formed that  the  Army  was  "testing  a  lethal 
strain  of  encephalitis  at  Dugway." 

In  a  letter  to  Secretary  Robert  H.  Finch 
of  the  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare.  McCarthy  also  said  the  nerve  gas 
not  only  killed  the  sheep  but  destroyed  1,700 
head  of  cattle  and  contaminated  100  square 
miles  of  pasture  land  outside  the  proving 
ground  for  as  much  as  two  or  three  years. 

SAFE  FOa  CBAZtNO 

The  Defense  Department  denied  that  any 
cattle  were  killed.  It  also  said  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  certified  last  Oct.  17  that 
all  adjacent  range  land  was  safe  for  live- 
stock grazing. 

McCarthy  asked  Finch  to  begin  an  Im- 
mediate Investigation  of  the  Pentagon's 
entire  biological  and  chemical  warfare  test- 
ing program  "and  Its  possible  Implications 
for  United  States  health." 

Tuesday,  Rep.  Henry  P.  Reuss.  D-Wls.. 
head  of  the  newly  formed  House  government 
operations  subcommittee,  announced  his 
group  will  begin  hearings  May  20  on  Army 
testing  of  technical  and  biological  warfare 
agents. 

Mr.  STKKS.  Mr.  Spealcer.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LLOYD.  I  yield  to  tlie  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  STKKS.  I  have  had  an  oppoi-tunity 
to  see  the  comments  which  are  being 
made  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Lloyd).  I  am  highly 
impressed  by  the  realistic  and  sensible 
approach  shown  by  him  in  his  com- 
ments on  this  important  subject.  He  is 
rendering  a  constructive  service  to  the 
House  by  the  logic  which  he  is  advancing 
here  today.  This  is  a  most  important 
subject.  Unfortunately,  it  has  been 
subjected  to  a  great  many  sensational 
statements  which  did  not  convey  the 
facts  and  which  have  not  revealed  the 
importance  of  chemical  and  biological 
warfare  in  the  defense  of  America. 

I  feel,  as  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
does,  that  it  is  an  important  and  a  very 
useful  thing  that  the  President  has  or- 
dered a  study  on  this  subject,  which  can 
help  to  clear  the  atmosphere.  Again  I 
commend  the  distingtiished  gentleman 
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from  Utah  for  his  contribution  here  to- 
day. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Military  Construction  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 


VIETNAM   DEESCALATION  TO 
SOME  PLACE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  <Mr.  Leccett)  Is 
recoglnzed  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  LEGOETT.  Thank  you.  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  welcome  the  recent 
announcement  by  President  Nixon  In 
which  he  sUted  that  25,000  American 
troops  will  be  withdrawn  from  Vietnam 
by  this  coming  Augxist.  To  say  that  this 
decision  is  long  overdue  would  be  an  un- 
derstatement, the  decision  has  finally 
been  -made  and  the  country  should  be 
thankful.  Thankful  for  a  start  in  any 
case.  I  fervently  hope  this  move  is  the 
beginning  of  a  phased  withdrawal  of  all 
combat  troops  from  the  Vietnam  engage- 
ment within  a  politically  and  militarily 
legitimate  time  frame — within  the  next 
year  or  preferably  as  Clark  Clifford  is 
stating  tonight  in  6  months. 

Former  President  Johnson  often  said 
that  we  must  "bite  the  bullet."  While 
Mr.  Johnson  was  referring  to  continued 
escalation  of  this  conflict  when  he  made 
this  statement,  it  is  particularly  appli- 
cable to  President  Nixon's  announce- 
ment. It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  indeed  decided  to  "bite 
the  bullet"  and  end  this  disastrous  war. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  in  his  elaboration  of  the 
Midway  accord,  stated  that  the  reduc- 
tion in  American  forces — the  25.000 
troops  originally  brought  home — will  be 
combat  troops.  The  type  of  troops  to  be 
disengaged  from  the  conflict  is  as  im- 
portant as  the  number  itself.  My  original 
thought  upon  hearing  of  the  troop  re- 
ductlcMi  was  that  it  might  encompass 
only  support  units — the  bakers  and 
cooks.  The  clarification,  however,  con- 
vinces me  that  the  President  is  serious 
in  his  motives  and  has  made  a  forthright 
step  toward  peace  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Let  the  Record  show  that  today.  June 
18.  1969.  there  are  more  than  one-half 
million  American  soldiers  and  sailors  in 
Vietnam — 538.500  to  be  exact.  This 
breaks  down  t  o  360,000  Army,  36.000 
Navy.  500  Coast  Guard,  81,000  Marines, 
and  61,000  Air  Force.  A  reduction  of 
25,000  Army  troops  takes  on  more  im- 
portance in  that  this  is  a  reasonably 
sizable  percentage  of  the  360,000  Army 
total  to  be  removed  in  a  2-month  period. 
Of  course,  we  must  realize  that  there  are 
over  1  \2  million  total  allied  personnel  in 
Vietnam  at  present.  This  includes  the 
United  States.  ARVN,  and  small  con- 
tingents for  New  Zealand.  Australia. 
Korea,  and  Thailand.  The  South  Viet- 
namese Army — ARVN — is  the  most  siz- 
able single  force  and  hopefully  will  soon 
be  in  a  position  to  take  over  the  war  in 
fact  as  well  as  in  Action.  For  many  years 
I  have  been  briefed  on  the  continuing 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  ARVN 
forces.    Unfortunately,    these    briefings 


were  uniformly  optimistic.  The  ARVN 
forces  are  large  and  reasonably  well 
supplied — far  better  equipped  than  the 
Vietcong  or  North  Vietnamese — yet  the 
level  of  troop  leadership  has  formerly 
been  of  such  low  quality  as  to  render  the 
South  Vietnamese  Army  InefHcient  at 
best  and  counterproductive  to  the  whole 
effort  generally.  President  Nixon  and 
President  Thieu  clearly  stated  that  the 
ARVN  forces  will  soon  be  in  a  position  to 
take  over  the  major  brunt  of  the  war  ef- 
fort, and  I  rely  on  that  representation. 
I  should  also  like  to  cite  some  other 
troop  reduction  figures  at  this  time.  One 
year  ago.  before  the  bombing  halt  north 
of  the  19th  parallel,  military  Intelligence 
estimated  that  there  were  approximately 
190.000  North  Vietnamese  troops  in  South 
Vietnam.  I^st  October,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  called  me  and  advised  in  light 
of  the  fact  that  20,000  to  30,000  North 
Vietnamese  had  withdrawn,  that  we  were 
totally  halting  bombing  in  North  Viet- 
nam. The  latest  f^^ures  Indicate  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  have  further  re- 
duced their  troop  level  down  to  an  esti- 
mated 150.000.  This  is  a  sizable  reduction 
both  in  gross  number  and  percentage  of 
the  total — nearly  25  percent.  We  should 
clearly  recognize  that  this  troop  reduc- 
tion by  the  enemy  has  taken  place  and 
should  look  to  the  reasons  with  a  sound 
perspective.  At  a  time  when  bombing  has 
been  considerably  diminished  above  the 
DMZ.  we  see  a  reduction  in  North  Viet- 
namese troops.  Since  they  easily  could 
have  reinforced  their  garrisons  and 
raised  the  number  of  troops  crossing  the 
border,  but  in  fact  have  reduced  their 
strength.  I  think  we  must  view  this  as  a 
clear  signal.  Whether  it  is  a  response  to 
our  bombing  halt,  or  an  invitation  for 
mutual  withdrawal.  I  do  not  know.  In 
either  case  the  prospects  for  a  settlement 
have  been  enhanced.  It  can  be  argued 
that  the  troop  reduction  is  in  part  at- 
tributable to  the  massive  casualties  we 
have  inflicted,  but  this  does  not  account 
for  the  concentrations  of  troops  and  sup- 
plies north  of  the  DMZ. 

Mr  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will. the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEGOETT.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  <  Mr.  Conters  > . 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
for  yielding  and  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  bringing  to  our  ediflcation  a  very 
important  and  timely  subject. 

It  seems  to  me  that  contemporaneous 
with  his  remarlcs,  the  former  Defense 
Secretary  Clark  Clifford,  as  the  gentle- 
man has  previously  indicated,  has  made 
statements  that  are  quite  compatible 
with  the  outline  that  the  gentleman  is 
now  making  in  connection  with  this  con- 
tinuing war  in  Vietnam. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  for- 
mer Defense  Secretary  has  also  agreed 
very  clearly  with  the  gentleman  In  the 
well  and  has  spoken  toward  a  withdrawal 
of  100.000  troops  before  the  end  of  the 
year.  He  has  further  criticized  very  high- 
ly the  South  Vietnamese  Government, 
picturing  Its  leaders  as  having  a  big  stake 
In  the  continuing  war. 

I  think,  if  I  may  point  out  to  my  col- 
league from  California  who  is  now  in  the 


well,  that  this  Is  quite  compatible  with 
the  report  that  I  just  Joined  in  with  a 
number  of  others  who  formed  the  U.S. 
Study  Team  on  Political  and  Religious 
Standards  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  LEGOETT.  I  am  acquainted  with 
the  great  work  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  and  the  very  distinguished 
group  of  Americans  have  done  on  that 
team  by  making  a  personal,  on  the  sp>ot 
investigation  with  respect  to  political  and 
religious  freedoms  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man if  he  would  briefly  tell  us  what  was 
found  out  in  that  investigation. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  would  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  that,  flrst  of  all,  we  found  that 
many  thousands  of  persons  are  being  ar- 
rested in  South  Vietnam  and  are  denied 
all  procedural  protection.  The  arrests  are 
made  by  a  variety  of  local  and  national 
officials,  district  police,  special  security 
forces,  military  forces,  and  Intelligence 
units,  each  exercising  what  we  found  to 
be  relatively  unfettered  discretion. 

May  I  further  point  out  that  the  ques- 
tion of  political  and  religious  freedom 
has  a  great  bearing  on  the  ability  of  that 
government  to  form  a  popular  and 
stable  government. 

It  is  my  personal  Impression  as  a  re- 
sult of  my  flrst  trip  to  Vietnam  with  the 
very  distinguished  group  of  members 
who  comprised  the  study  team  that  we 
must  begin  to  speak  of  the  increasing 
number  of  political  repressions  that  are 
going  on,  and  the  religious  persecution 
that  obtains. 

We  foimd,  for  example,  Mr.  Speaker. 
that  the  Thleu-Ky  government's  wide- 
spread and  increasing  use  of  the  extra- 
constitutional  military  field  tribimal  has 
been  responsible  for  the  sentencing  and 
Imprisonment  of  additional  thousands  of 
persons,  denying  them  all  fimdamental 
elements  of  a  fair  hearing,  and  often 
failure  to  serve  prior  notice  of  the 
charges  against  them. 

May  I  point  out  to  the  gentleman  that, 
although  it  is  not  as  obvious  and  as  vio- 
lent as  under  the  Diem  government,  it 
continues  to  be  pervasive  and  brutal. 

We  found  out,  for  example,  that  under 
the  Thleu-Ky  government — and  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  in  the  well  is  going 
to  make  some  reference  to  this — that  the 
use  of  the  words  "communism."  "neu- 
tralism." and  "coalition"  have  been  used 
to  silence  dissent  and  weaken  political 
and  religious  opposition. 

Student  peace  movements.  Buddhist 
pleas  for  nonviolence,  and  a  "third  solu- 
tion" and  the  freedom  of  the  press  have 
been  systematically  suppressed  by  an  in- 
secure government  that  relies  more  on 
police-state  tactics  and  American  sup- 
port, I  am  sorry  to  say,  than  upon  true 
representation  and  popular  support  of 
its  own  Image. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  finally  point  out 
that  only  today  In  the  New  York  Times 
we  find  the  very  latest  Instance  of  the 
kind  of  repression  that  is  emanating 
from  the  Thleu-Ky  regime,  when  one  of 
the  very  well-known  constitutional  at- 
torneys, Tran  Ngoc  Ueng.  one  of  the 
lawyers  who  defended  one  of  the  political 
candidates  who  was  a  runnerup  in  the 
election  of  1967,  was  recently,  in  the  last 
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few  houra.  arrested  and  held  for  Inter- 
rogation. Thia  adds  to  the  number  of 
dlstlnsulsfafed  and  petiiapa  unknown 
South  Vietnameae  dtlaeBS  vho  arc  po- 
litical prisoners,  in  very  simple  point  of 
fact.  

Mr.  LEGGETT.  It  is  a  practical  matter 
that  Truong  Dlnh  Dzu  Is  stin  a  political 
prisoner,  aentenced  to  5  years  at  hard 
labor.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  committee 
visited  him  in  his  prison  confinement,  as 
we  made  visits  throughout  the  rest  of 
Vietnam,  speaking  not  only  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  South  Vietnam,  members  of  the 
cabinet,  members  of  the  legislature,  but 
also  to  prominent  lawyers,  Iwmlnessmen, 
rell«ioas  leaders,  working  Vietnamese, 
and  even  to  the  prisoners  and  ex-pris- 
oners. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  Include  in  my  remarks 
the  r^iort  of  the  U.S.  Study  Team  on  Re- 
ligious and  Political  Freedoms;  the  New 
York  Times  article  of  today's  date  to 
which  I  have  Just  referred;  and  also  the 
wire  release  on  the  remarks  of  former 
Defense  Secretary  Clark  ClilTord. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  lOchlganr 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  documents  referred  to  follow: 

FiKDiNos  OH  Tr0  to  Voxwum,  UJS.  SruoT 

Team.  Mat  25  to  Jtrn  10.  1969 

XNTsoaocnoK 

BackfrwMd 

The  D.8.  Study  Team  was  sent  to  South 
Vietnam  by  an  md  hoc  committee  organised 
la  laU  iwe  by  a  group  of  weU-known 
churchmen  concerned  about  the  war  and  ttie 
repression  of  those  rellglo\a  and  political 
forces  in  Boath  Vietnam  who  urge  an  end 
to  hoetllltlee.  This  committee  has  wide  na- 
tional Interrellglous  representation.  The  of- 
ficers named  were:  Chairman.  Barton 
Hunter.  Kxecutlve  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Church  In  Society  of  the  Christian 
Church;  Secretary,  Oertiard  Elston  of  the 
National  Cotmdi  of  Chtirches;  Executive  Di- 
rector, Allan  Brick,  Associate  Secretary  for 
National  Program  of  the  Fdlowahip  of  Rec- 
onciliation, who  also  served  as  a  member 
of  the  team. 

The  sponsorliig  commltte  defined  the 
team^  goals  as  foUowB:  "PUst,  they  wUi  seek 
to  Identify  the  variety  of  religious  forces  In 
South  Vietnam  and  the  range  of  poUtlcal  ex- 
pression existing  there.  They  will  seek  to 
investigate  the  situation  of  religious  groups 
and  the  extent  of  the  imprisonment  of  lead- 
ers of  nonallgned  groups  who  represent  po- 
tentially Important  political  sentiment.  The 
team  will  be  Interested,  for  example.  In  visit- 
ing both  Mr.  Dsu  and  Thlch  Thlen  Mlnh. 
Second,  the  team  will  seek  to  Investigate  the 
situation  of  all  prlsuuers  In  South  Vietnam. 
Recognizing  the  difficulties  of  doing  this  In  a 
wartime  situation,  the  team  will  nontheless 
.attempt  to  obtain  realistic  information." 
Team  metnlters 

Members  of  the  team  were:  Bishop  James 
.Armstrong  of  the  United  Methodist  Church, 
Dakotas  Area;  Mrs.  John  C.  Bennett.  Protest- 
iint  church  woman;  Allan  Brick,  Assoclsts 
Secretary  for  National  Program,  Pellowshlp 
o{  Reconciliation;  Hon.  John  Oonyers,  Jr., 
M.C.  of  Detroit,  Mlctiigan;  Robert  P.  Drlnan. 
S.J.,  Deaa  of  the  BoMoa  College  Law  School; 
John  de  J.  Pembsrtoo.  BxecuUve  Director  of 
the  AmwVtsn  ClvU  liliMcitas  Union;  Bsbbl 
Seymour  Slsgel,  Profassor  sf  Theology  at  ths 
JewUh  Theological  Seminary;  and  Bear  Ad- 


miral Arnold  E.  True.  United  SUtes  Navy 
(retired). 

Summary 
A  report  issued  by  ttie  team  following  ths 
Vietnam  trip  documents  poUcs  and  military 
supiwssslon  of  religious  and  political  sxprea- 
sloa  In  South  Vietnam  under  the  Tbleu-Ky 
Government.  The  ohlef  findings  of  the  team 
are: 

1.  Many  thousands  of  persons  being  ar- 
rested In  South  Vietnam  are  denied  all  pro- 
cedural protection.  Arrests  are  made  by  a 
variety  of  local  and  national  olHctals — by 
District  police,  special  security  forces,  mili- 
tary forces  and  Intelligence  units — each 
exercising  "relatively  unfettered  discretion." 

2.  The  Thleu-Ky  Govermneafs  widespread 
and  Increasing  use  of  the  extra-constitu- 
tional Military  Field  Tribunal  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  sentencing  and  imprison- 
ment of  additional  thousands  of  persons, 
denying  them  the  fundamental  elements  of 
a  fair  hearing  and  often  failure  to  serve 
prior  notice  of  the  charges  against  them. 
Many  of  these  prisoners  remain  wltttout  trial 
In  Uie  hands  of  the  arresting  authorities 
while  the  remainder  have  been  removed  to 
prisons  by  administrative  action  without 
charges  or  trials. 

3.  The  Study  Team  agrees  with  those  who 
say  that  repression,  though  not  as  obvious 
and  violent  as  under  the  Diem  Government, 
continues  to  be  pervastve  and  brutal.  While 
some  persons  visited  appear  to  reflect 
modem  notions  of  penal  administration  and 
certain  prison  officials  aeemed  eenstttve  to 
the  needs  of  Inmates,  the  sheer  weight  of 
witnesses'  statements  coooemlng  ptaysleal 
abuse  aeemed  overwhelmingly  conclusive.  It 
beessae  clear  that  whatever  ameiloratlon  ap- 
peared In  the  formal  correctional  insUtu- 
tions,  torture  and  brutality  are  widespread 
m  the  arresting  and  interrogation  process. 

4.  Without  questloti  the  Thleu-Ky  Oov- 
emment  uses  the  words  "commiinlsss". 
"neutrallssa"  and  "coauttan"  to  allenoe  dis- 
sent and  weaken  political  and  religious  op- 
position. Student  peace  movements,  Bud- 
dhist pleas  for  nonviolence  and  a  "tlilrd  so- 
lution", and  the  freedom  of  the  press  have 
been  systematically  suppressed  by  nn  inse- 
CUBS  government  that  relies  more  on  police 
state  tactics  and  American  suppyort  than  up- 
on true  representation  and  popular  support. 
As  one  Vietnamese  attorney  phrased  it:  "One 
cannot  fight  for  freedom  without  Insuring 
freedom  at  home." 

I.  ixMxraTSOKS  cm  seucsoos  anb  political 

rSSSDOM   IN   SOUTH   VIXTNAIC 

The  eight  member  U.S.  Study  Team  met 
wltJi  President  Thleu,  Minister  of  Interior 
Tran  Thlen  Khlem  and  members  of  his  staff. 
Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker  and  members 
of  his  staff,  national  religious  leaders,  law- 
makers. Intellectuals,  attorneys,  students,  a 
variety  of  persons  of  different  political  per- 
suasions and  talked  with  scores  of  political 
prisoners.  It  visited  prisons  at  Thu  Due,  Chi 
Hao,  and  on  Con  Son  Island,  as  well  as  ths 
National  Police  Headquarters.  The  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  was  helpful  In  pro- 
viding data,  in  permitting  Team  members 
to  visit  prlsona.  and  in  making  accessible 
certain  prisoners. 

Three  things  are  readily  apparent  in  South 
Vietnam:  (1)  A  state  of  war  exists  and  any 
meaningful  study  of  freedom  must  be  done 
against  that  background:  (2)  South  Viet- 
nam Is  poor  and  is  unable  to  provide  from 
Its  own  resources  Institutional  facilities  and 
forms  of  care  which  are  taken  for  granted 
in  the  Western  world;  and,  (3)  whereas  the 
United  States  of  America  has  lived  under 
the  guarantee  of  its  present  Constitution 
for  nearly  two  hundred  years.  South  Viet- 
nam does  not  have  a  tradition  of  political 
liberty  and  its  Constitution  Is  only  two  years 
old.  Notsritbstandlng  this.  In  a  message 
cabled  directly  to  President  Nixon  from  Sai- 
gon, the  Study  Team  said: 

"Speaking  for  peace  or  la  any  other  way 


opposing  the  goverrunent  (In  South  Viet- 
nam) easily  brings  the  charge  of  communist 
sympathy  and  subsequent  arrest  .  .  .  There 
must  be  no  Illusion  that  this  climate  of  reli- 
gious and  political  suppression  Is  compati- 
ble with  either  a  representative  or  a  stable 
goverrunent." 

Many  persons  interviewed  argued  that 
President  Tlileu's  government  Is  less  repres- 
sive that  the  ten  years  of  brutal  Intimida- 
tion under  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem.  Others,  while 
agreeing  that  repression  is  not  as  obvious 
and  violent,  argued  that  it  Is  equally  per- 
vasive though  more  subtle  today.  (Some  of 
tlie  following  documentation  will  Indicate 
that  there  is  still  unsubtle,  violent  intimi- 
dation.) 

Three  celebrated  cases  of  poUtlcal  arrest 
have  claimed  International  attention  In  re- 
cent months.  They  are  the  cases  of  Thlch 
Thlen  Mlnh,  one  of  the  most  influential 
Buddhist  monks  in  South  Vietnam;  Truong 
Dlnh  Dzu.  runner-up  In  the  Presidential 
Election  of  1967;  and  Nguyen  Lau.  wealthy 
publisher  of  the  Saigon  Daflj/  News. 

Thlch  Thlen  Mlnh  was  arrested  on  Feb- 
ruary 513,  1969,  at  the  Buddhist  Youth  Cen- 
ter and  cliarged  with  "harboring  rebels,  con- 
cealing weapons  and  Illegal  documents  .  . 
harboring  deserters  and  supporting  draft 
dodgers".  After  appearing  before  a  military 
field  tribunal,  he  was  sentenced  to  serve 
terms  of  ten  and  Ave  years  at  hard  labor, 
the  sentences  to  run  concurrently.  Last 
month,  his  sentence  was  reduced  to  tlu-ee 
years. 

It  is  assumed  by  many  that  Thlch  Thlen 
Mlnh  was  arrested  not  because  of  the  specific 
crimes  with  which  he  was  charged  but  for 
his  public  criticism  of  the  Thleu-Ky  govern- 
ment and  his  strong  advocacy  of  peace. 

In  February,  he  was  summoned  to  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior  and  warned  to  tone 
down  his  sermons  which  were  said  to  be  dis- 
respectful to  the  governntent  of  President 
Thieu.  He  had  earlier  said  that  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  could  accept  neither  the 
"terrorist  regime"  oi  North  Vietnam  nor  the 
"corrupt  government"  in  Saigon.  Replying 
to  Thlen  Mlnh,  President  Thieu  said.  "My 
government  can  die  because  of  those  paci- 
fists, but  before  we  die,  they  will  have  to  die 
first." 

The  Study  Team  visited  both  Thlch  Thlen 
Mlnh  and  Quang  Due  Buddhist  Youth  Cen- 
ter. The  Youth  Center,  closed  at  the  time  of 
Thlch  Thlen  Mlnh's  arrest  (30  other  Bud- 
dhists were  arrested  at  the  same  time) ,  was 
handed  toact  by  the  Government  and  re- 
opened during  the  Team's  stay  in  Saigon. 
Team  members  saw  Thlch  Thlen  Mlnh's 
room,  as  well  as  the  many  hallways,  rooms 
and  stairways  that  separated  him  from  the 
tiny  room  and  wooden  closet  with  the  false 
back  that  were  said  to  be  the  hiding  place 
of  the  V.C.  agent  and  a  cache  of  small  arms. 
Seeing  the  distances  and  buildings  Involved, 
It  is  not  difficult  to  believe  the  monk's  as- 
sertion that  he  had  no  personal  knowledge  of 
a  V.C.  agent's  presence  In  that  hidden  room. 

The  Team  talked  with  Thlch  Thlen  Mlnh. 
who  has  been  held  in  military  custody.  They 
interviewed  him  in  a  small  house,  a  part  of  a 
larger  complex  of  carefiUly  guarded  gov- 
ernment officials  pointedly  left  the  room  that 
the  discussion  might  be  private.  However. 
It  had  been  determined  diuing  the  conver- 
sations that  there  was  a  government  agent 
only  four  feet  from  the  Venerable,  behind 
a  thin  wall.  Thus,  the  interview  was  neces- 
sarily Inhibited.  Thlch  Thlen  Mlnh  had  been 
moved  four  times  since  his  arrest  and  was 
kept  under  the  strictest  security.  Though 
badly  Injured  In  1968  by  a  hand  grenade,  said 
to  have  been  thrown  by  a  V.C.  he  said 
his  health  was  good.  He  added.  "My  only  of- 
fense Is  that  I  believe  In  peace." 

On  May  1.  1968,  Truong  Dlnh  Dzu  was  ar- 
rested "on  charges  of  urging  the  formation  of 
a  coalition  government  as  a  step  toward 
peace."  In  August,  he  was  sentenced  to  five 
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yean  of  forced  labor.  Although  the  NX^.  U 
now  participating  In  the  Parla  peace  talka 
and  a  coalition  government  la  being  widely 
dlacxiaaed  by  responsible  govemnient  offlclaU 
In  the  United  States,  Mr.  Deu  baa  not  yet 
been  released. 

In  a  national  election  that  denied  certain 
candidates  the  right  to  run  ■  because  they 
were  peace  advocates,  and  Oiat  heavily  fav- 
ored   the   Thleu-Ky   regime    because   of    lt« 
domination    of    the    mUltary    and    pollUcal 
structures  of  South  Vietnam  and  because  of 
the    well-known    support    of    the    American 
'presence'  In  Vietnam,  Mr.  Deu  ran  second, 
polling  18  percent  of  the  vote.  He  wisely  did 
•not  announce  his  "white  dove"  platform  un- 
'tll  after  bis  candidacy  had  been  approved.  (It 
la  Interesting  to  note  that  In  the  election,  the 
Thleu-Ky  ticket  gained  only  3A  percent  of 
the  vote.  In  March  1968.  Vlce-Prealdent  Ky 
told  an  Italian  journalist,  "Our  last  elections 
were  a  loss  of  time  and  money,  a  mockery.") 
Dzu  has  never  been  accused  of  being  pro- 
communist  and  Is,  as  President  Thleu  openly 
acknowledged,    a    "political    prisoner."    The 
fact  that,  running  as  a  peace  candidate  and 
advocating  direct  talks  with  the  N  L.P..  he 
ran  second  only  to  the  President,  accounts 
nwre  than  anything  else  tor  his  Imprlson- 
xnent.   iif.   Dzu   was   moved   from   Con  Son 
Prison  Island  to  Chi  Hao  Prison  In  Saigon 
during  the  last  week  In  May,  I0«9.  US  Study 
Team  members  saw  bUn  In  his  cell  In  Chi 
Ho*.   Suffering  from   a  heart   condition,  h« 
looked  well  and  various  kinds  of  medicines 
were  In  evidence.  He  said  he  wanted  to  serv* 
hU  country   as   a   nationalist.   On  June  5. 
President  Thleu  told  the  Team  that  support 
for     a     coallttoo     government     cannot     be 
tolerated. 

On  AprU   16,   1009  Nguyen  Lau,  publisher 
and   owner  of  the  Saigon  Dally  News  was 
arrested  for  "having  maintained  private  con- 
tacts with  a  Vletoong  poUtlcal  agents."  The 
agent,  a  boyhood  friend  of  Lau.  returned  to 
Saigon    In    19«4    from    North    Vietnam.    He 
talked  with  Lau  many  times  during  the  past 
five  years  and  bad,  at  one  time,  asked  Mm  to 
supply  Information  for  the  V.C.  According 
to  botb  Lau  and  Tran  Ngo  Hlem,  the  agent. 
Lmi  had  refused  to  supply  the  information. 
In  discussing  Lau's  case  with   a  member 
ot  the  Team,  one  of  Saigon's  meet  highly  re- 
garded foreign  correspondents  explained  Its 
background.    In   Vietnam,   a   culture   influ- 
enced     Immensurably      by      Confucianism, 
family  ties  and  friendship  are  revered.  Mr. 
Lau.  In  a  press  conference  held  by  govern- 
ment offlclals  at  National  Police  Headquar- 
ters, made  no  attempt  to  deny  his  associa- 
tions with  Hlem.  He  said  that  Communism 
was  poisoning  the  minds  of  many,  but  that 
Vietnam  would  surely  survive  Cotnmunlsm. 
He  added,  "Even   today,  sitting  before  you, 
I  keep  wondering  if  as  a  publisher  and  as  a 
Vietnamese  Intellectual,  I  should  denounce 
a  friend  who  I  have  known  since  boyhood." 
Ur.  Lau  was  educated  at  Oxford  and  the 
Sorbonne.  As  a  member  of  an  old  and  Im- 
portant family  of  wealth  he  has  no  respect 
for   war   profiteers   and   little  sympathy   for 
corruption  In  the  government.  As  a  respected 
Journalist  and  an  avowed  antl-Communlst, 
he  considered  It  part  of  his  responaibUlty  to 
be  open  to  every  facet  of  Vietnamese  life. 
He  once  said.  "If  people  are  free  to  walk  the 
streets,  they  are  free  to  talk  to  me." 

He  Insisted  upon  his  right  to  criticize 
On  March  24.  1909,  the  New  York  Times 
quoted  him  as  saying.  "Diem  said  blunUy 
that  he  was  not  going  to  tolerate  freedom 
of  the  press.  There  were  no  Illusions  then 
We  «re  Uvlng  a  lie  now.  People  say  they  are 
piving    you    freedom   and   someone    without 


General  "Big"  Mlnh  was  kept  In  exile  In 
Bangkok  and  Au  Truong  Thanh,  the  other 
leading  contender  was  refused  candidate 
status  because  of  hla  alleged  "neutraUsm" 
The  Study  Team  talked  with  Au  Truong 
Thanh  m  exUe  In  Paris. 


expertence  In  Journalism  may  be  Innocent 
enough  to  believe  that  this  Is  p«utultse.  Now 
you  may  be  carried  away  by  your  illusions 
and  land  trouble."  Leas  than  a  month  later 
Nguyen  Lau  was  arrested. 

Members  of  the  Study  Team  visited  the 
National  Police  Headquarters.  There,  Lt.  Col. 
Nguyen  Mau,  Chief  of  Special  Branch,  told 
them  about  the  government's  case  against 
the  publisher.  The  only,  "evidence"  he  pro- 
duced was  the  photostat  of  a  press  card, 
allegedly  issued  by  Mr.  Lau  to  one  Tan 
That  Dong,  the  alleged  V.C.  aUas  of  Tran 
Ngroc  Hlem.  Such  "evidence,"  however,  raises 
serious  questions  Two  days  following  Lau's 
arrest,  police  brought  a  "so-called  Vletoong" 
to  the  Lau  home.  In  Mrs.  Lau's  absence,  they 
proceeded  to  take  pictures  of  him  In  various 
positions  around  the  bouse.  When  her  two 
sons  (aged  10  and  14)  protested,  they  were 
handcuffed  while  the  picture-taking  con- 
tinued. When  told  of  the  Incident.  Mrs.  Lau 
courageously  went  to  the  authorities.  A 
senior  police  official  did  admit  that  police 
had  visited  the  house  with  a  V.C.  agent  and 
camera  to  gather  "evidence." 

Members  of  the  Study  Team  were  not  per- 
mitted to  see  Mr.  Lau.  sUll  being  held  with- 
out sentence.  Nor  were  they  permitted  to 
see  thirteen  other  prisoners  they  had  made 
specific  requests  to  visit. 

General  "Big"  Mlnh  was  kept  In  exile  In 
Bangkok  and  Au  Truong  Thanh,  the  other 
leading  contender  was  refused  candidate 
status  because  of  his  alleged  "neutraUsm." 
The  Study  Team  talked  with  Au  Truong 
Thanh  In  exile  In  Paris. 

These  three  cases  have  not  been  Isolated 
because  they  are  more  Important  than  others, 
but  because  they  are  more  well  known.  They 
are  symptomatic  of  a  climate  of  Intellectual, 
religious  and  political  repression  that  has  led 
to  the  Imprisonment,  exile  or  silencing  of 
thousands  of  loyal  Vietnamese  nationalists, 
persons  who  are  not  pro-Communist,  but 
who  are  critical  of  the  Thleu-Ky  government 
and  who  Insist  upon  the  right  to  think  for 
themselves. 

The  government's  sensitivity  at  this  point 
Is  revealed  In  its  attitudes  toward  dissenters, 
so-called  "militant  Buddhists  ".  students  and 
Intellectuals,  political  opponents  and  the 
press. 

The  religious  picture  In  South  Vietnam  Is 
confused.  About  one-tenth  of  the  nation's 
populaUon  Is  Roman  Catholic.  Yet.  from  the 
time  of  Diem  and  the  Nhu's  on.  Catholicism 
has  played  a  dominant  role  In  Vietnamese 
political  life.  ( Actually,  thU  goes  back  to  the 
18th  Century  French  missionary-priest,  Plg- 
neou  de  Behalne,  and  the  continuing  In- 
fluence of  French  Catholicism  during  colo- 
nial days.)  President  Thleu  reminded  the 
Study  Team  that,  though  he  had  trouble  with 
Buddhists.  Catholics  had  supported  his  ad- 
ministration. The  former  editor  of  a  Catholic 
magazine,  a  friend  and  confldante  of  Arch- 
bishop Nguyen  Van  Blnh.  agrees  that  fewer 
than  10  percent  of  the  Catholics  In  South 
Vietnam  are  critical  of  the  war  and  of  Thleu's 
government.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
about  1.000.000  of  South  Vietnam's  Catholics 
were  bom  In  what  is  now  North  Vietnam 
and  came  south  following  1954.  They  are.  for 
the  most  part,  vigorous  anti-Communists. 

However,  there  are  Catholics  who  want  a 
closer  tie  with  BuddhlsU  and  who  are  seek- 
ing what  some  call,  a  "third  solution".  They 
are  trying  to  find  answers  between  Commu- 
nism and  corrupt  militarism.  Father  Hoang 
Quynh,  an  active  leader  of  the  All-Rellglon 
Citizen's  Front,  has  worked  with  Buddhists 
In  trying  to  prevent  further  friction  between 
the  Buddhist  and  Catholic  communities.  He 
has  said.  "Catholic  faithful  must  learn  to 
live  a  responsible  political  life."  There  are 
other  Catholics  who  seem  close  to  the  Pope's 
views  on  meaningful  negotiations  and  peace. 
They  have  won  the  confidence  of  Buddhist 
leaders. 
When.  In  January,  !9«8,  all  of  the  bishops 


of  South  Vietnam  released  a  four-page  state- 
ment supporting  Pope  Paul's  message  on 
Vietnam  and  calling  for  a  bombing  halt  In 
North  Vietnam,  It  seemed  that  there  had  been 
a  breakthrough.  However,  and  without  ex- 
ception, those  with  whom  Study  Team  mem- 
bers spoke  Indicated  that  the  hierarchy  in 
South  Vietnam  had  confined  themselves  to 
what  the  Pope  bad  said  with  no  desire  or 
inclination  to  supplement  or  further  Inter- 
pret the  Vatican's  plea  concerning  peace. 
There  continues  to  be  sharp  feeling  between 
Buddhists  and  Catholics.  As  one  Buddhist 
complained.  "When  Catholics  talk  about 
peace,  the  Thleu  government  hears  It  one 
way.  When  we  use  the  word.  It  U  supposed 
to  mean  something  else."  Many  Buddhists 
feel,  and  Justifiably  so,  that  they  have  been 
discriminated  against  by  a  succession  of  gov- 
ernments In  Saigon. 

There  are  two  major  BuddhUt  factions  In 
South  Vietnam:  the  "moderate"  government- 
authorized  faction  of  Thlch  Tarn  Chau.  and 
the  "activists" »  faction  of  Thlch  Trl  Quang 
and  the  An  Quang  Pagoda.  However,  the  Uni- 
fied Buddhist  Church  of  the  An  Quang  Pa- 
goda is  made  up  of  both  Mahayana  ( north - 
em)   and  Therevada  (southern)   Buddhists. 
Early  In  1967,  the  government  sought  to  frag- 
ment the  Buddhists,  withdrawing  the  char- 
ter of  the  Unified  Church  and  recognizing 
the  "moderate"  wing  of  Thlch  Tarn  Chau. 
However,  the  An  Quang  Pagoda  continues  to 
be  a  major  factor  In  the  religious  and  polit- 
ical life  of  the  country.   On  the  Buddha's 
2513th  birthday,  celebrated  May  30    at  the 
An   Quang  Pagoda,   former   Chief  of   State, 
Phan  Khac  Suu.  Tran  Ngoc  Chau,  General 
Secretary  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
other  deputies  and  senators.  Father  Quynh. 
as  well  as  Cao  Dal  and  Hoa  Hao  leaders  were 
present,  indicating  a  broad  base  of  popular 
support  among  disparate  groups.  During  the 
ceremonies,  white  doves  of  peace  were  re- 
leased as  a  crowd  of  more  than  3,000  people 
looked  on,  and  Thlch  Tlnh  Khlet,  Supreme 
Patriarch  of  the  Unified  Buddhist  Congrega- 
tion  said,    "Every   hostile   tendency   of    the 
world  has  JosUed  Its  way  Into  the  Vietnam 
war  in  order  to  exploit  it  and  seek  for  victory, 
whereas  all  the  Vietnamese  people — either  on 
this  side  or  on  the  other  side  of  the  17th 
Parallel — are  mere  victims  of  this  atrocious 
war.    Our   nation   Is    thxis   forced   to   accept 
ready-made   decisions   without   having   any 
right  to  make  our  own  choice."  President 
Thleu  and  pro-govemment  supporters  may 
Insist  that  such  peace  talk  is  "political."  If 
so.  It  Is  an  obvious  expression  of  that  freedom 
essential  to  an  emerging  democracy.  And  it 
is  no  more  political  than  a  caravan  of  gov- 
ernment-owned cars  driving  Thlch  Tam  Chau 
to  the  Saigon  Airport  on  June  5.  to  meet  the 
Nepalese  delegation  to  a  World  Buddhist  Con- 
ference on  Social  Welfare:  no  more  political 
than  the  imprisonment  of  hundreds  of  Bud- 
dhist monks. 

Often  the  Buddhists  who  protest  govern- 
ment policy  are  students.  Following  the  gov- 
ernment-controlled elections  of  1967.  Bud- 
dhist students  joined  by  some  of  their  pro- 
fessors were  promptly  singled  out  by  the 
government  for  retaliatory  acts.  A  professor 
of  law  said.  "Van  Hanh  University  (Buddhist) 
was  the  chief  target  for  attack  ...  If  stu- 
dents go  to  meetings,  the  police  follow  them 
and  they  can  be  arrested  any  time.  Many 
times,  they  are  drafted  before  the  legal  age 
or  before  their  deferments  as  students  ex- 
pire." 

As  a  result  of  a  peace  meeting  held  in 
September.  1968.  In  Saigon  University,  the 
Student  Union  was  closed  by  police.  Stu- 
dents, professors,  deputies  from  the  Lower 
Hoiise  and  some  Buddhist  monks  had  par- 


•  The  term  "mUltant"  is  usually  applied  to 
the  An  Quang  Pagoda  faction.  However,  Bud- 
dhists are  committed  to  nonviolence.  In 
French,  "militant"  means  an  "active  sup- 
porter or  worker  In  a  political  group." 
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tlclpated  In  the  meeting.  Thirty  persons, 
mostly  students  were  arrested.  More  arrests 
followed. 

At  about  the  same  time,  a  student  In  the 
Medical  School  was  murdered.  He  had  been 
kidnapped  by  the  N.L.F.  and  later  rescued  by 
American  troops.  He  was  accused  of  hav- 
ing "leftist  tendencies".  He  was  found  dead 
with  his  hands  tied  behind  his  back,  hav- 
ing been  pushed  from  a  third  floor  window. 
The  police  called  It  "probable  suicide"  and 
made  no  investigation. 

Student  resistance  continued.  On  Christ- 
mas Eve,  responding  to  the  Pope's  plea  for 
peace,  2,000  students,  many  of  them  Catho- 
ollc,  held  a  peace  procession.  In  the  after- 
math, hundreds  were  arrested. 

In  s{rite  of  set-back  and  discouragement 
spirit  of  the  student  peace  movement  re- 
mains unbroken.  A  Buddhist  student  step- 
ped out  of  a  sullen  mass  of  prisoners  at 
Camp  No.  7  on  Con  Son  Island  and  ad- 
dressed members  of  the  Team.  The  govern- 
ment translator  said.  "He  Is  here  because 
he  refuses  to  be  drafted.  He  says  he  doesn't 
want  to  serve  the  United  States.  As  a  Viet- 
namese ottlzen  he  wUl  go  Into  the  Army  only 
when  we  have  Independence."  A  student  re- 
cently released  from  Con  Son.  reacUng  to 
the  devastation  visited  on  his  country  by 
modem  instruments  of  war,  said  much  the 
same  thing:  "I  will  not  serve  a  country  that 
has  done  so  much  to  my  own." 

Students,  intellectuals  and  Buddhist 
monks  do  not  comprise  the  only  opponents 
who  threaten  I>resldent  Thleu's  government. 

There  Is  a  growing  mood  of  Independence 
in  the  Lower  House.  It  is  only  found  In  a 
few  deputies,  but  they  are  voicing  increas- 
ing opposition  to  the  policies  and  pracUces  of 
the  Thleu-Ky  government.  There  have  been 
criticisms  of  Operation  Phoenix  in  the  Na- 
tional Assembly.  Two  members  of  the  Lower 
House  raised  serious  questions  about  prison 
policies  early  in  May.  The  president's  tax 
program  has  been  challenged.  Constitutional 
questions  challenging  the  prerogatives  of  the 
executive  branch  ore  frequently  raised. 

President  Thleu  proudly  points  to  the 
"new  alliance"  of  political  parties  In  South 
Vietnam  as  an  indication  of  the  breadth  of 
his  support.  This  alliance  includes  the 
Greater  Union  Force,  the  political  arm  of 
miUtant  Roman  Catholic  refugees,  the  Social 
Humanist  Party,  a  rebirth  of  Ngo  Dlnh  Nhu's 
Can  Lao  party,  the  Dai  Vet.  an  erstwhile 
grouping  of  anti-French  nationalists,  a  fac- 
tion of  the  Hoa  Hao  sect  based  In  the  Delta 
and  the  Viet  Kuomlntang.  a  pro-govermnent 
bloc  formed  after  the  Tet  offensive  In  1968. 
All  of  these  parties  together,  combined  with 
the  Thleu-Ky  vote,  failed  to  capture  half  of 
the  popular  vote  In  the  1967  election.^! 

While  there  is  genuine  political  opposi- 
tion, most  of  It  has  been  driven  underground. 
Members  of  the  Study  Team  met  with  lead- 
ers of  flve  old-line  political  parties  no  longer 
permitted  to  function  as  recognized  entitles. 
These  men  had  all  been  active  In  the  re- 
sistance movement  against  the  French  and 
were  ardent  nationalists.  Their  parties  have 
been  outlawed,  their  requests  to  publish  a 
newspaper  have  gone  unanswered  and  their 
voices  have  been  muted.  These  men,  and 
they  reflect  a  vast  middle-position  in  South 
Vietnam,  struggled  against  the  French  and 
consider  the  Americans  their  new  colonial 
masters.  Over  the  past  twenty-five  years,  they 
have  known  Imprisonment  and  sacriflce.  (A 
retired  general  present  had  been  in  prison 
Pleven  times.)  They  argue  that  unity  and  in- 
dependence cannot  be  achieved  under  pres- 
ent circumstances.  One  of  them  said,    'We 


The  United  States  sent  elecUon  "observ- 
ers" to  Vietnam  to  report  on  election  pro- 
cedures. As  one  cynical  Vietnamese  put  It: 
"We  are  planning  to  send  twenty-two  Viet- 
namese observers  who  don't  speak  English  to 
the  United  States  ...  for  four  days  to  see  If 
your  elections  are  fair." 


know  the  American  government  Is  antl-Com- 
munlst and  they  help  us  fight  Communism. 
But  when  they  look  at  Viet  Communists, 
they  think  of  tbeax  as  western  Communists. 
That  is  a  bad  mUtake."  It  Is  the  conviction 
of  the  Study  Team  that  there  will  be  no  truly 
representative  government  In  South  Vietnam 
until  voices  such  as  these  can  be  legitima- 
tized and  participate  in  the  democratic  pro- 
cess of  the  republic. 

One  further  evidence  of  political  oppres- 
sion is  the  government's  attitude  toward 
the  press.  Although  It  seems  reasonably  tol- 
erant of  foreign  correspondents,  and  they 
are  permitted  to  function  without  too  many 
instances  of  censorship,  the  government's 
relationship  to  the  Vietnamese  press  is  far 
more  direct  and  Inhibiting.  Twelve  months 
ago,  censorship  was  officially  eliminated  in 
South  Vietnam.  Since  then,  at  lea^t  twenty- 
five  newspapers  and  two  magazines  have 
been  suspended.  Mr.  Lau's  Daily  News  has 
been  suspended  for  thirty  days  for  hinting 
that  Thlch  Thlen  Mlnh's  trial  might  have 
been  unfair.  Tin  Sang  was  closed  when  it 
suggested  that  Prime  Minister  Huong  (one 
of  the  more  highly  regarded  members  of  the 
Thleu  government  and  a  former  political 
prisoner  himself)  once  yielded  to  pressure 
In  a  cabinet  appointment.'  Nguyen  Thanh 
Tal  a  UPI  combat  photographer,  was  ar- 
rested In  May,  1968,  for  teklng  pictures  "det- 
rimental" to  South  Vietnam. 

One  of  the  most  credible  and  influential 
anti-government  nationalist  leaders  with 
whom  we  talked  prepared  a  three-page  posi- 
tion paper  for  the  Team.  TTie  English  trans- 
lation was  his  own.  In  part,  he  said: 

"The  range  of  political  expression  as  legally 
exists  here  Is  narrow  Indeed. 

"Let  us  imagine  for  a  moment  that  those 
people  are  given  a  chance.  What  would  they 
do? 

"They  would  firstly  negotiate  with  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  an  agree- 
ment on  the  Allied  Forces  Establishment  in 
Viet  Nam  which  would  provide  for  progres- 
sive withdrawals  when  the  situation  war- 
rants It.  Of  course,  they  would  bear  In  mind 
the  security  and  the  honor  of  the  Allied 
troops  who  came  here  to  protect  ourselves 
and  prevent  a  Communist  domination. 

"They  would  secondly  Invite  the  Viet- 
namese people  to  actively  participate  In  na- 
tional affairs  and  take  their  share  of  re- 
sponsibility. Democratic  freedom  would  be 
enforced  without  restrictions,  how  adventur- 
ous this  might  first  look.  Live  forces  such  as 
students,  intellectuals,  religious  leaders  and 
workers'  unions  would  be  given  an  author- 
ized say.  Unjust  treatment  would  be  re- 
deemed. One  cannot  fight  for  freedom  with- 
out ensuring  freedom  at  home." 

Many,  not  all,  of  the  nationalist  leaders 
with  whom  the  Study  Team  talked  believed 
that  a  conUntilng  American  presence  In 
South  Vietnam  is  an  unfortunate  necessity 
until  the  political  situation  can  be  stabilized 
and  made  more  representative.  One  student 
leader  who  had  been  imprisoned  twice  by 
the  Thleu  government  for  his  activities  on 
behalf  of  peace  argued  that  no  truly  repre- 
sentative democracy  can  come  Into  being  as 
long  as  U.S.  troops  are  present  and  U.S. 
policy  is  being  enforced.  He  said.  "By  now. 
we  should  have  learned  the  irony  of  hav- 
ing any  Vietnamese  government  that  Is  em- 
braced by  U.S.  power.  The  Americans  must 
depart  leaving  us  to  decide  our  own  future." 
He  spoke  those  words  with  anguish,  ob- 
viously knowing  tlie  problems  that  Viet- 
namese nationalism  and  many  of  its  long- 
suffering  advocates  would  face  in  dealing 
with  the  N.L.F.  in  the  wake  of  an  Ameri- 
can withdrawal.  Yet.  he  bitterly  Insisted 
that  after  many  years  of  American  military 
presence  and  American  good  intentions, 
there  was  no  other  way. 

At  the  luncheon  given  the  Team  by  mem- 


bers of  the  Lower  House.  Deupty  Duong  Mlnh 
Klnh  talked  about  the  vast  expMidlturea 
poured  Into  North  Vietnam  by  the  Sovl»t 
Union  and  China,  and  into  South  Vietnam 
by  America.  He  said,  "We  are  beggers  from 
all  of  the  people  In  the  world  In  order  to 
destroy  otirselves.  That  Is  the  greatest  trag- 
edy of  all." 

n.    DETKNTION,    INTERaOCATION.    IMPBISONMENT 
AND    TREATMENT    OF    PRISONERS 

The  large  majority  of  those  imprisoned  in 
South  Vietnam  are  held  because  they  op- 
pose the  government;  they  are  "political 
prisoners."  Undoubtedly,  a  great  many  ol 
these  are,  as  the  government  classlfles  them. 
"Viet  Cong."  Legally  speaking,  they  are  prop- 
erly prisoners  of  war — although  they  are  kept 
In  a  separate  category  from  military  prisoners. 
Others  are  "civilians  related  to  Conununist 
activities";  I.e.,  V.C.  agents,  and  are  accu- 
rately classified  as  such.  Still  otJiers,  many 
of  them  detained  without  hearing  or  trial. 
should  be  classified  differently.  Some  of  these 
have  been  picked  up  in  "search  and  destroy" 
sweeps  and  are  Innocent  of  anything  save 
being  present  In  an  area  of  military  opera- 
tions. Others  are  clearly  pollttcal  prisoners. 
They  are  nationalists  and  not  Communists, 
but  are  seen  by  the  government  as  inimical 
to  Its  continuing  control.  In  the  official 
statistics  very  few  "detainees"  and  "political 
prisoners"  are  so  classified.  The  government 
places  the  vast  majority  of  prisoners  In  either 
the  "communist"  or  the  "criminal"  category. 
The  classification  of  prisoners  In  41  Cor- 
rectional Centers  as  given  by  Col.  Nguyen 
Psu  Sanh.  Director  of  Correctional  Institu- 
tions is: 

Percent 

Criminals   16.98 

Communists 64.25 

Civilians   related   to   Communist   ac- 
tivities       4. 16 

Military 11.91 

Political  activities  harmful  to  national 

Interest  .21 

War  prisoners  temporarily  in  correc- 
tional  centers 2.49 

Colonel  Sanh  said  that  there  are  35.000 
prisoners  In  these  Correctional  Centers.  The 
senior  American  advisor  to  Col.  Sanh.  Mr. 
Don  Bordenkercher.  estimated  that.  In  ad- 
dition, there  are  10.000  held  In  interrogation 
centers.  He  reported  that  the  number-  had 
gone  up  gradually  since  the  Tet  offensive  of* 
1968  when  the  Jump  was  precipitated.  Am- 
bassador Colby.  General  Abrams'  Deputy  for 
Pacification,  said  that  the  number  of  pris- 
oners bad  gone  up  and  will  continue  to  go  up 
as  the  pacification  program  (Civil  Operations 
and  Revolutionary  Development  Support) 
develops. 

The  national  police  In  Saigon  and  in  the 
provinces  are  the  official  organ  for  making 
arrests.  In  addition,  there  appear  to  be  many 
other  arrest  and  detention  agencies.^  It  is 
clear  that  those  arrested  are  taken  to  a  vari- 
ety of  detention  centers  for  Interrogation  and 
that  many  are  held  in  these  centers  for  pe- 
riods of  time  up  to  two  years.  According  to 
the  U.S.  Mission,  American  advisors  are  in- 
volved only  with  cases  of  Viet  Cong  or  siui- 
pected  Viet  Cong  sympathizers  and  with  per- 
sons apprehended  during  military  operations; 
e.g.,  "Operation  Phoenix",  the  18  month-old 
program  which  pools  Information  from  half 
a  dozen  U.S.  and  South  Vietnamese  intelli- 
gence and  security  agencies  with  the  purpobe 
of  Identifying  and  capturing  Viet  Cong  p<.>- 
litical  agents. 

Doubtless  the  total  nimiber  of  political 
prisoners  In  South  Vietnam — Including  thoee 
held  as  prisoners  of  war  by  intelligence  agen- 
cies and  in  military  prisons,  as  well  as  those 
in  the  correctional  institutions  and  thoRe 
held  by  various  other  arresting  agencies — 
far  exceeds  the  official  statistics  and  esti- 
mates. Due  to  the   «rlde  mnge  of  wresting 


'See:    New   York  Times.   March   24.    1969. 
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•nd  det^Uon  agenclM.  and  the  Inadequacy  of   prisoner   claMlflcaUon,    the   Inhumanity     tenUon   and  did  not  move  or  speak-   oniv 

of  statistical  methods,  no  accurate  count  of  of  some  sentences    (one  sUght  old  woman     their  eyes  followed  the  visitors'  moves    in 

prisons  can  be  made                       who.    according   to  her   do«>ler   had   passed     the  next  cell,  similar  in  size,  there  weri  67 

In  addlUon  to  the  provincial  Oorrectlonal  V.C.  letters,  had  served  ten  years  of  a  fifteen     children  slightly  older  but  «inder  10  Veara 

Centers,  there  are  four  large  prisons  for  m-  year  sentMice),  and  the  extreme  youthful-      The  sltuaUon  was  the  same  In  all  resoecte 

sentlallycvlllan   prisoners.   These   are    Chi  nes.  of  many  of  the  Inmates.  Governor  Mlnh         The  Team  members  saw  three  celU  mthe 

Hoa   in   Saigon.   Phu   Nu   In  Thu   Due    (for  told  the  Team  that  there  were  fifty  chUdren     men's  secUon.  the  same  size  as  the  celU  for 

female  prisoners).  "Tan  Hlep  near  Blen  Hoa.  from  birth  to  13  years  of  age  In  prison  (the     children.  There  were  about  50  men  In  each 

and  Con  son  on  an  Island  off  the  ««>utheast-  very    youngest,   of   course,    belonged    to    the     of  the  rooms  viewed.  Some  of  the  men  were 

em  coaat.  Team  members  were  enabled  by  women  prisoners),  and  forty  young  offenders     preparing  over  tiny  burners  various  kind,  nr 

the  Ministry  Of  the  interior  to  vlsl^t  Chi  Hoa,  from  13  to  17  years.                                                    fooS  whfch  hid  SLHro^ght  by^rleni  o 

Thu  Due.  and  Con  Son  Island  Prison.  They  To  Judge  from  both  Interviews  and  official     relaOves.  None  of  the  men  In  thew  three  cells 

were  also  shown  through  the  Interrogation  explanaUona.    the    circumstances    of    many     had  been  sentenced 

center  at  National  PoUce  Headquarters.  classified   as   "Communist"   did    not   JusUfy         Upon  asking  to  see  the  dlsclnUnarv  cells 

The  following  statistics,  provided  by  prison  this  classlflcaUon.   Two  studenu  wh^  were     the  TeaiTmeml^rsTere  shown  a  ^m  wl^ 

officials    further  Illustrate  the  government's  called  'Communist'  were  found  by  the  Team     iron  rings  for  shackling  prisoners,  which  ^ 

desire   to   de-emphaslae   the   so-called    "po-  members  to  be  unsentenced  detainees.  Their     were  told,  were  soldom  used.  The  iron  iSik^ 

w'^rSl^^J^^^,,.  of  rhi  Ho«  „H«,«  tl*"""  »*W  that  they  were  being  held  be-      rusty.  Team  members  did  not  get  to  see  am 

r.Z^tI%^^J:^^r^i^j\^T-i^^  ^*^t'^*y  ^'^  exhibited  -leftist  tendencies'     of  the   100  prisoner,  who  the  Warden  said 

reported  to  Team  members  on  June  3.  19M.  and  had  written  for  a  Saigon  University  pa-      were  In  soUtary 

this  prisoner  clamUflcatlon:  p.,  which  was  later  suspended.  In  another         The  prison  Is  In   the  form  of  a  hexagon 

r"^™i«»i.                                                         iT^n  building  twenty  percent  of  the  women  said     four  stories  high  facing  Inside.  The  wedge- 

S™m,«u.^' " ""     ioo  ^^"^^   *'"l  ''°'   '^^    ^***   "^  sentenced.   It     shaped  area  in  front  of  each  of  the  six  sec- 

f^JXlIr    r.o.;^;mn;^"'h;""r;»iri;i«  seemed  obvious  that  prisoners  who  had  been     tlons  contains  water  tanks  for  bathing  and 

Civilians      condemned      by      mlUtwy  accused  of  "leftist  tendencies"  or  who  had     washing    clothes    and    an    open    space    The 

%M\ub^ ^nn  "***  ^*'  ''**°  ^'•**  *=°""*  "^"^  J"*"y  *>•  ^^-     Warden  said  that  after  6  p.m.  the  Inmate.s 

PouUcS— MnlcJi^untat B  gortzed  as  "Communist".  Yet  they  were  and     are    allowed    here    lor   sports   and   bathing 

PoUtlcal— non-Communist .6  were  forced  to  live  with  persons  who  were      Since  there  Is  an  average  of  about  1.000  In- 

-    Priaen  Ctovemor  lAnh.  ot  Thu  Due  prison,  considered  "hard  core  Communists".                    mates  In  each  section.  It  Is  obvious  that  only 

classified  the  1.136  prisoners  held  by  htm  on  chi  Hoa                                      '^  ^^'7  small  proportion  of  the  Inmates  could 

June  3,  1969  as:  ^hl  Hoa  Is  often  referred  to  as  the  "show-      ^1*^  ■°f5*'"'  ""^^'^  ''*^''  "*"»*  «*'"  *"»>  <:'°t*»" 

Criminal    offender* 265  cm«    prison".    Since    1963    American    funds          ""*        *' 

Commiinlstt    843  have  been  available  for  the  Improvement  of                         Con  Son  Island  Prison 

Civilians     condemned     by     military  faclllUes.  and  American  advisors  have  helped         Con   Son   Island   Prison,   an   escape-prooi 

courU   15  »et  up  rehabllltaUon  programs.  The  Team  was     prison  about  50  miles  off  the  southeast  coast 

MlUtary   prisoners 3  given  an  attractive  brochure  with  pictures  of     Is  said  by  officials  to  contain  7021  prisoners 

Political  prisoners 0  prisoners  In  classes,  at  worship,  and  enjoy-     most   of   them   "pollUcal".   In   many  of   the 

Prisoners  of  war 0  Ing    recreational    acUvltles.    The    brochure     barracks,  the  majority  of  the  prisoners  were 

The  Warden  of  Con  Son  Island  prison  re-  '^f  ***  "***  '""?•  Pre^^t  Vietnamese  system     "pollUcal"   prisoners   who   had   been    "tried  ' 

ported  that  there  were  7.021  men  and  boy.  °i  h^'I^f ",?°"  h  •;,•  ^^  "^  the  principles     before  a  Military  Field  Court,  usually  wlth- 

InOonSon.  ofwhom-  of  humanity,  charity  and  equality."                      out  legal  representation.  They  wore  red  tags 

984   were  soldiers  who  committed   wMU-  .  -3S*   **^*^*°  »*'**   that   there  were  about     which  Identified  them  as  either  V.C.  or  V  C 

cal  offense*  (helped  or  sympathized  with  the  !«7r  ™*°  .*°**  °°^'  '^°^  '"  prison  of  whom     sympathizers.  Those  with  yellow  badges  (de- 

VC  )  *°  °   ^'^    Communist"  and  only  .6'~c  were     talnees)  presented  another  kind  of  problem 

2700  weT«  clvlUan*  who  had   worked  dl-  "^°»-Communlst   pollUcal "   prisoners.   Each     A  show  of  hands,  taken  In  a  number  of  bar- 

rectly  with  the  V  C  prisoner  wore  a  colored  badge  Indicating  his     racks,    revealed    that    many    detainee*    had 

769  were  soldier*  who  committed  criminal  ^l^^f^TJ":   "^f   ^'"■.?"   estimated    that     been   Imprisoned  as  long  as  a  year  and   a 

offenses  "             *  Inmates  had  not  yet  been  tried     half  with  UtUe  hope  of  being  released  unless. 

252  were  clvUlana  who  committed  criminal  w.  **»tenced.    He    said    someone    from    the     conceivably,   a   place   was   required   for   new 

off^uJi^                        committed  criminal  Ministry  checked  the  lists  every  month  and     prisoners.   It  was  explained  that  frequently 

2316  Were  detainee*,  never  tried  or  sen-  who   ha'd  "^n^m'loneer  Than^'/ix^'mTtT,     '"If  tT'^l,"'  ''*^°i:'*' .n'^Tf^  *S  determine 

ttaamiL  V,                                 longer  than  six  months     whether  charges  should  be  brought  were  un- 

Tttotl.  th.t  ^y^  th-  wo~«-„  r.f  n^  o^»  Si^*'  i  *°  *'*"'  *"**  sentenced.                              available.  There  was  a  failure  to  observe  even 

T.iin^    J^  ^L^LY^    ,i^L         ^°  ^'  ^**°'  members  were  taken  on  a  tour    a  minimum  amount  of  due  process  in  the 

S^d^^eeTln^uLLt^Pii  •?S«'i^;  ?'    *^'  i"*^°;    Wherever    they    went,    they     overwhelming    majority  of  caLs.   The  same 

rhrp'si^'pr^rsjrs^t^fbis'^^  ro:^  ^e  v^^^tio^^rct^Tw^s^^-ut  trp=^rs-^y;wr:fthT;rgh:r^o^^ 

^•n.  .~  »,«  fi.,,.^.  .i^ii.Ki.  «\,  .v.-  _..  over  a  six-montn  period.                                            enemy,  or  they  had  been  rounded  up  after  n 

.,»jr.^ffl^,f,fT,^r^^7i^  u,.^        f!  I*^."*"*^"  "*  "**  Catholic  Chapel,     military  action  In  their  village  and  were  held 

re^^^^hat  the^  w^«.!^,t  ^iTu^^^f^  r   ^''^'^'^  »»»rt°«  «««»  «  Buddhist  pagoda.     Others  were  students  who  hTd  Indicated  their 

reported  that  there  were  about  120  Buddhist  In    the    pagoda,    they    talked    with    several     support  for  peace 

^^JSfmem^™^t^°  "^             ^  ''*'"'  T'ifnZ^''  *'*  '°   P'***"*   '°'  reslsUng  the         The  tour  h^  been  carefully  arranged  bv 

leam  member*  visited.  draft.  These  monks  were  the  only  prisoners     prison    officials.    The    only    time    the    Team 

Thu  Due  (u?omeif3  prison  t  In  any  of  the  Institutions  who  did  not  stand     members  deviated  from  the  prepared  pattern. 

Members  of  the  Study  Team  spent  several  *'  '**'**  attention.  Sometimes  prisoners  successfully  demanding  to  see  Camp  No.  4 
hours  at  the  Women's  Prison,  where  the  "»<>"**<*  ear-spUtUng  anU-Communlst  slo-  instead  of  the  camp  that  the  prison  author- 
staff,  headed  by  Prison  Governor  Mlnh.  ex-  '^^  when  Team  members  stepped  to  see  itiea  had  scheduled,  they  saw  something  or 
plained  the  prison's  operation  and  enabled  *  5!?'  ^  .  significance.  There  were  large  dark  dormitory 
members  to  see  what  they  requested.  The  ^*  Warden  estimated  that  there  were  cells  (there  out  of  about  ten  such  cells  were 
administration  of  the  prison  seemed  com-  ?,^  children  from  10  to  14  year*  of  age  and  Inspected)  In  which  there  were  from  70  to 
mendable  In  many  respecto.  The  dispensary  '"'"  '*  ^  *^  '°  *be  prison  not  yet  sen-  90  prisonere  each,  all  of  whom  (as  determined 
was  reasonably  clean.  There  were  two  large  fenced.  All  children,  he  said,  were  In  a  sep-  by  a  show  of  hands)  were  condemned  to 
rooms  flUed  with  power  sewing  machines  *"**  **«tlon  and  given  education.  Team  life  In  prison.  None  had  had  lawyers  or  any 
where  the  Inmates  made  military  uniforms,  members  asked  to  see  the  children's  section  trial  other  than  a  Judgment  by  a  military 
There   were  sewing  classes,   classes  In  Eng-  *°''  *'*'*  shown  two  cells.  In  one  room,  about     tribunal. 

llsh    and    other    educational    opportunities  *°    ^^  ^*  '  there  were  47  children  under  8         The  prison  authorities  denied  the  existence 

provided.  3'ca''»  of  age.  One  child  4  years  old.  said  he     of  "tiger  cages."  reputed  small  barred  cells 

The  cells  and  large  prison  rooms  were  over  ",**,!'*  P'''»°°  *>«c«"»e  he  had  been  caught     In    which    prisoners    being   disciplined   were 

crowded.  ThU  was  especially  hard  on  nurs-  ^t**"'^K  *  necklace.  The  children  were  squat-     chained  to  the  floor  In  a  prone  position.  Al- 

Ing  mothers  and  those  with  small  children  Vi^       one  end  of  the  room  eating  when  the     though   recentiy  released  prisoners  referred 

Fifty  women,  some  with  babies,   lived  In  a  i!*^  "^^T      '.  *°**'**'-  ^*«y  "'•  »«  »  bare     to  this  practice  from  actual  experience,  the 

crude   buUdlng   40'    by   30'.   Sanitation   was  T^L,,  «an»tary  faculties  at  one  end.  No     Team    membere   were   unable   to   elicit   any 

primitive   and    Inadequate    There   was   evl-  ^    t^         ^^^  °'  study  were  In  evidence,     more  from  the  prison  officials  than  that  the 

dence  that  some  prisoners  had  not  received  i^lJ^  was  rice  with  vegetable*  and  fish,     "tiger  cages"  were  no  longer  In  existence.  (At 

needed  medical  attention.  "  looKed  inadequate.  The  children  seemed     first    any    knowledge    of    such    thing*    was 

Team  members  were  especially  concerned  ter^  The  chnK  w»^tht?,  ^'  7*T,!^"     ***'^'^>-    0°«    prisoner,    however,    speaking 
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The  Te«m  membtfr*  bad  looked  behind  Camp 
No.  4. 

Taking  Into  consideration  the  condition* 
under  which  such  a  prison  had  to  operate.  It 
seemed  that  an  attempt  was  being  made  by 
the  prison  oflldala  to  conduct  as  clean  and 
sanitary  an  operation  as  they  could.  There 
was  a  1.3  million  dollar  expansion  underway 
(funded  and  supervised  by  the  U.8.A.)  which 
would  provide  72  additional  barracks. 

Pursuing  further  the  question  of  how  pri- 
soners were  disciplined,  the  Team  members 
were  told  that  only  10  out  of  the  7021  pri- 
soner* were  under  discipline.  On  request,  the 
visitor*  were  shown  two  of  these  ten.  They 
had  been  In  solitary  for  six  month*  because 
of  their  refusal  to  salute  the  flag.  One  said 
he  would  never  salute  it.  His  leg*  were  deeply 
marked,  the  Colonel  in  charge  explained  this 
was  the  result  of  a  past  disease.  Questioned 
dlrecUy,  the  prisoner  said  It  waa  the  result 
of  a  long  period  In  leg  irons. 

Although  Team  members  observed  no 
brutality,  they  felt  that  to  have  no  discipli- 
nary barracks  other  than  a  small  number  of 
maximum  security  cells  was  highly  unusual. 
The  Team  members  noted  the  fearful  reac- 
tion of  the  Inmates  whenever  prison  officials 
appeared,  surmising  that  there  must  exist 
a  high  degree  of  punitive  regimentation. 

A  disturbing  aspect  of  the  prison  situation 
in  Vietnam  1*  physical  abuse  of  prisoners. 
U.S.  officials  (there  are  American  advisors  at 
every  level  of  Vietnamese  bureaucracy)  agree 
that  there  is  torture,  but  insist  that  it  does 
not  take  place  In  the  correctional  centers  but 
in  the  Interrogation  and  detention  centers 
where  the  prisoners  are  taken  first.  Accounts 
by  ex-prisonen  verlfled  the  fact  that  torture 
In  detention  and  Interrogation  center*  Is 
general  procedure. 

Frequently,  the  Interrogation  center  at  the 
National  Police  Headquarters  In  Saigon  was 
mentioned  as  a  scene  of  torture.  However, 
many  Informants  said  that  the  types  and 
extent  of  torture  administered  In  some  of  the 
detention  centers  In  the  provinces  were  far 
worse  than  In  the  National  Police  Interroga- 
tion Center  In  Saigon. 

Although  Team  member*  were  allowed  to 
vUlt  the  National  Police  Headquarter*  In 
Saigon,  It  was  an  arranged  visit.  Tbn-e  was 
no  evidence  of  the  forma  of  torture  here  de- 
scribed. Colonel  Mau  said  that  modem  In- 
terrogation techniques  ruled  out  the  need 
for  physical  violence.  Team  member*  aaw  the 
Interrogation  rooms  but  no  prlaonen  wei« 
being  questioned.  The  Team's  evidence  for 
the  tortures  described  come  from  Interview* 
with  ex-prlsoner*  testifying  to  what  they  had 
endured  and  seen,  together  with  the  state- 
ments  of  doctor*  and  others  who  had  treated 
the  victim*.  WhUe  the  teetimony  of  prison 
official*  and  the  appearance*  of  the  National 
Police  HeadquarteiB  cannot  be  lightly  dis- 
missed, the  aheer  weight  of  wltnesBe*'  state- 
ments ceemed  overwhelming  and  conclusive 
to  Team  members. 

All  prisoner*  are  oppressed  by  conditions 
of  overcrowding.  Sometimes,  however,  many 
prisoner*  are  stuffed  Into  small  cell*  which 
do  not  allow  for  lying  down  or,  sometime*, 
even  for  sitting;  and  this,  when  It  1*  steam- 
ing hot,  when  excrement  accumulates,  and 
when  the  prisoner*  are  seldom  released  for 
exercise.  Is  torture  Indeed. 

Beating  is  the  moat  common  form  of  abuse. 
Intellectuals  appear  to  receive  "favored" 
treatment  and  seldom  are  subjected  to  tor- 
ture other  than  beating.  Thl*  Is  done  with 
wooden  stick*  and  club*.  ("Metal"  waa  men- 
tioned by  one  observer.)  The  blows  are  ap- 
pUed  to  the  b«ck  and  to  the  bony  part*  of 
the  legs,  to  the  hands,  and,  In  a  particularly 
painful  form,  to  the  elevated  aolea  of  the  feet 
when  the  body  U  In  a  prone  position.  Beating 
of  the  genital*  alao  occurs.  A  number  of  com- 
menUton  alao  described  the  Immeralon  of 
prisoner*  Into  tank*  of  water  which  are  then 
beaten  with  »  stick  on  the  outsM*.  The  pain 


1*  *ald  to  partlctilarly  Intenae  and  the  result- 
ant Injuries  are  internal. 

Another  type  of  water  torture  In  which  a 
soaked  cloth  Is  placed  over  the  nose  and 
mouth  of  a  prisoner  tied  back-down  to  a 
bench  is  said  to  be  very  common.  The  cloth 
Is  removed  at  the  last  moment  before  the 
victim  chokes  to  death,  and  then  Is  re- 
applied. In  related  form,  water  Is  pumped 
Into  the  nose. 

The  moet  common  procedure  Is  said  to  be 
the  elevation  of  the  victim  on  a  rope  bound 
to  his  hands  which  are  crossed  behind  his 
back.  One  witness  described  a  "bicycle  tor- 
tiire"  used  In  this  center.  For  about  a  week 
the  prisoner  Is  forced  to  maintain  a  squat 
position  with  an  Iron  bar  locking  hi*  wrist* 
to  his  ankles;  "afterwards  he  cannot  walk  or 
even  straighten  up".  It  was  said. 

An  intellectual  who  was  arrested  In  1966 
and  spent  the  first  six  months  of  his  two  and 
one-half  years  term  In  an  Interrogation  cen- 
ter described  what  he  called  the  "typical 
case"  of  a  woman  law  student  In  a  nearby 
cell.  She  had  been  In  the  Interrogation  cen- 
ter for  six  months  when  he  arrived  and 
stayed  for  the  next  six  months  during  his 
own  imprisonment  there.  Throughout  this 
year,  she  was  tortured  mostly  by  beating. 
When  she  was  finally  called  before  a  tribunal 
to  hear  the  charges,  she  had  to  be  carried 
by  two  fellow  prisoner*.  The  tribiuial,  ap- 
pEU'ently  because  of  her  status,  heard  her  case 
carefully  and  determined  that  It  was  a  case 
of  mlsldentlficaUon.  Someone  In  Zone  D  had 
reported  a  V.C.  returnee  or  spy  who  looked 
like  her. 

The  same  Informant  said,  as  a  number  of 
others  did,  that  sexual  torture  was  common. 
Though  apparenUy  It  was  not  used  on  this 
woman  student.  It  Is  used  on  many  women. 
Frequently  coke  and  be«-  bottles  were 
I»rodded  Into  the  vagina.  Also,  there  were  a 
number  of  accounts  of  electrical  wires  ap- 
plied to  the  genitals  of  male*  and  females,  a* 
well  as  to  other  sensitive  parte  of  the  body. 
Another  informant  told  of  the  torture  by 
electricity  of  an  eight -year  old  girl  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  her  father:  "She  said  hw 
father  was  dead  and  they  Just  kept  torturing 
her  .  .  ,  They  tortured  her  mother  too." 
This  was  said  to  have  occurred  In  the  Na- 
tional Police  Interrogation  Center  (S«agon) 
during  1968.  Several  ex-prlsoner*  testified 
that  It  Is  not  unusual  to  torture  family 
member*.  Including  children,  before  the  eyes 
of  the  prisoner.  "Then",  explained  a  woman 
teacher  who  had  been  Imprisoned  twice,  "  the 
prisoner  will  tell  anything." 

A  respected  physician  told  Team  members 
that  recently  police  brought  a  dead  girl  from 
an  Interrogation  center  to  a  dty  hospital 
and  asked  the  Doctor  there  to  certify  to 
death  from  natural  causes.  On  examination 
of  the  cadaver,  the  Doctor  found  signs  of 
beating  and  sexual  violation.  He  refused  to 
so  certify.  Preestwe  was  brought  on  the  head 
of  the  hospital  to  Issue  the  certificate.  Such 
incidents  are  not  unusual. 

ni.  LSOAL  STANOABOS  AND  PROCEDUKES 

The  heart  of  the  problem  of  assessing  the 
conditions  of  political  Imprisonment  In 
South  Vietnam  lies  In  the  matters  of  stand- 
ards and  procedures.  The  key  questions  are: 
who  Is  subject  to  arrest  and  Imprisonment; 
and,  how  In  each  case  Is  this  det^-mlnatlon 
made?  If  either  the  standards  for  determin- 
ing who  Is  subject  to  arrest,  or  the  procedures 
for  making  the  determination  Is  loose,  then 
enormous  potential  for  official  capriclousness 
exists  and  the  freedoms  of  those  subject  to 
such  caprice  are  ephermeral. 

The  Study  Team  found  both  the  standards 
and  the  procedures  to  be  loose  by  any  meas- 
tire,  even  by  the  most  generous  measure  of 
allowance  for  the  exigencies  of  civil  and 
guerrilla  warfare.  The  evidence  is  more  than 
adequate  to  sustain  the  conviction  of  the 
Study  Team  that  this  looseness  U  used  de- 


liberately to  suppress  pollticAl  dissent  and 
to  oiqjreas  some  religious  groups.  In  partic- 
ular, l<^al  nationalists  who  are  In  basic  dis- 
agreement with  the  government  fear  with 
good  reason  retaliation  for  expressing  their 
views. 

Naturally,  the  particular  kind  of  war 
being  waged  In  South  Vietnam  bears  upon 
the  Judgments  of  the  Team.  Government  of 
Vietnam  officials  quite  properly  see  an  anal- 
ogy between  the  civilians  arrested  for  guer- 
rilla war  activities — sabotage,  espionage  and 
the  organization  and  support  of  the  National 
Liberation  Front  military  cadres — and  sol- 
diers taken  as  prisoners  In  more  conventional 
war.  The  validity  of  the  analogy  should  be 
granted.  We  cannot  class  as  suppression  oi 
political  freedoms  the  Imprisonment  of  those 
actively  engaged  In  conducting  war  against 
the  government.  Moreover,  the  need  for  pro- 
cedures to  permit  speedy  Imprisonment 
without  exposing  the  government  to  the  risk 
of  further  warlike  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
arrested  persons  must  be  conceded. 

It  Is  humbling  for  Americans  to  be  re- 
minded that  their  own  history  Is  replete  with 
Invasions  of  individual  rights  made  in  the 
name  of  wartime  emergency:  the  suspension 
of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  during  the  Civil 
War,  for  Instance,  and  the  evacuation  of  per- 
sons of  Japanese  ancestry  from  the  West 
Coast  during  World  War  n.  An  American 
cannot  presume  to  sit  with  clean  hands  In 
Judgment  upon  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam.  But  both  the  principles  of  Justice 
to  which  their  constitutions  commit  the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Vietnam, 
and  the  pragmatic  concern  for  winning  pop- 
ular support  for  democratic  principles  com- 
pels this  Team  to  confine  the  restrictions 
on  freedom  made  In  the  name  of  wartime 
exigency  to  those  actually  necessitated  by 
war. 

Loose  and  Inadeqtiate  standards  and  proce- 
dures do  not  represent  concessions  to  those 
wartime  exigencies.  Minimization  of  risk  oi 
war-like  activities  aganst  the  government 
Is  not  achieved  by  the  Imprisonment,  for  In- 
stance, of  loyal  nationalists  who  advocate 
forming  a  coalition  government  with  N.L.F. 
representatives.  Nor  does  minimization  oi 
such  risks  require  Imprisonment  of  power- 
less people  who  scurry  to  avoid  exposure  to 
the  demands  of  both  NJi.F.  and  government 
forces.  In  so-called  "insecure"  areas,  and  are 
arrested  on  suspicion  with  the  expectation 
that  brutal  Interrogation  may  yield  a  "con- 
fession" which  will  warrant  detention.' 

In  fact.  Imprisonments  of  this  kind  create 
the  unnecessary  risk  of  alienating  loyalties; 
a  hazard  made  doubly  severe  by  the  highly 
political  character  of  a  war  In  Vietnam.  The 
seriousness  of  this  hazard  Is  tinderscored  by 
the  statement  to  the  Team  of  one  young 
man,  a  resident  of  a  rural  province,  that  prob- 
ably a  majority  of  the  men  hi*  age  who  re- 
side in  "secure"  areas  (under  Government 
of  South  Vietnam  control)  of  that  province 
have  experienced  arrest  and  detention  at 
least  once  during  their  lives.  The  evidence 
available  to  the  Team  suggests  that  the 
number  of  such  arrests  Is  steadily  and  con- 
tinuously Increasing. 

The  llmlto  of  the  "war  exigencies"  Justi- 
fication are  well  Illustrated  by  Article  29  of 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  Constitution  which 
clearly  contemplates  the  existence  of  excep- 
tional circumstances  such  as  war.  It 
provides: 

"Any  restriction  upon  the  basic  rights  oi 
the  citizens  must  be  prescribed  by  law  and 
the  time  and  place  within  which  such  a  re- 
striction Is  In  force  must  be  clearly  speci- 
fied. In  any  event  the  essence  of  all  basic 
freedoms  cannot  be  violated." 


'  Credible  testimony  of  Instances  of  ar- 
resta  fitting  both  these  examples  was  given 
the  Study  Team  from  many  sources.  (See 
Section  ID 
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A.  Staitdarda 
Authority  for  imprlaonment  of  non-con- 
rentlonal  crlmlnaU  Is  found  In  the  St«t« 
of  War  Law.  Law  No.  10/68.  adopted  by  the 
National  AMembly  and  promulgatwl  by  the 
President  on  November  5.  19M.  It  amends  the 
State  of  War  Decree  promulgated  prior  to 
the  present  Constitution,  on  June  34,  IMS, 
and  as  amended  authorizes,  among  other 
things: 

"The  search  of  private  houses,  both  by  day 
and    night; 

"Fixing  the  place  of  residence  of  those  ele- 
ments Judged  dangerous  to  national  se- 
curity; 

"Prohibition  of  all  demonstrations  or 
gatherings  harmful  to  public  security  and 
order; 

"Prohibition    of    the   distribution   of    all 
printed  matter  harmful  to  national  security; 
"Control  and    restriction    of   communica- 
tions   and    travel,    consonant    with  security 
requirements;   .  .  ." 

In  particular,  the  euphemistic  language 
of  the  second  paragraph  quoted  requires 
elaboration.  Under  It,  numbers  of  persons  are 
"assigned  residence"  In  one  or  another  of  the 
"  provMeial  or  natlonsd  prisons  by  action  of 
~«  ProTtnclal  Security  Committee  for  speci- 
fied but  renewable  terms,  not  exceeding  two 
years,  because  they  are  "judged"  to  be  "ele- 
ments .  .  .  dangerous  to  national  security". 
Such  a  standard  patently  abdicates  to  the 
Judging  body  the  determination  of  who  Is 
to  be  subject  to  such  Imprisonments,  with 
little.  If  any  legislative  guidance  or  control. 
In  fact.  It  was  determined  that  students 
with  nothing  more  than  the  notation  In  their 
files  that  they  exhibited  "left-wing  tenden- 
cies" are  being  Incarcerated  In  national 
prisons  whose  administrator  classified  them 
m  his  census  as  "Communists":  I.e..  In  the 
same  category  with  Individuals  found  to 
have  assumed  leadership  roles  In  organizing 
war-like  activity  for  theN.LJ.  Others  claimed 
to  the  Team  that  they  had  been  detained 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  local  ofllclals 
responsible  for  their  arrests  expected  to  ex- 
tort bribes  as  conditions  for  their  release. 

Under  the  heading  of  "prohibition  of  .  .  . 
gatherings",  the  Team  learned  of  a  Saigon 
political  reader  who  was  sentenced  by  a 
military  field  coprt  to  Imprisonment  for  one 
year  because  tv  called  a  press  conference 
without  proper  advance  clearance  from  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  authorities.  (In  this  man's 
case,  a  known  requirement  appeared  to  have 
been  deliberately  violated,  but  the  sentence 
suggests  that  the  State  of  War  Law  is  being 
used  for  more  than  minimization  of  military 
risks  to  national  security.) 

The  standards  Just  quoted  should  be  read 
In  conjunction  with  Article  4  of  the  Consti- 
tution which  provides: 

"Article  4.  (1)  The  Republic  of  Vietnam 
opposes  Communism  in  any  form. 

"(3)  Every  activity  designed  to  publicize 
or  carry  out  Communism  is  prohibited." 

The  looseness  of  the  prohibition  against 
activity  designed  to  "publicize  or  carry  out" 
Communism  parallels  that  inherent  In  the 
other  standards  we  have  discussed.  Under  it. 
President  Thieu.  in  an  Interview  he  gen- 
erously afforded  the  members  of  the  Team. 
Justified  the  detention  of  Truong  Dlnh  Dbu 
as  a  "political  prisoner"  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  allegedly  advocated  the  formation  of 
a  coalition  government  In  which  the  N1j.P. 
would  participate.  This  would  violate  Article 
4.  President  Thieu  reasoned,  since  such  ad- 
vocacy is  ipso  facto  prohibited  by  that  ar- 
ticle. It  may  be  unnecessary  to  point  out.  in 
response  to  this  reasoning,  that  the  Con- 
stitution also  provides  machinery  for  its  own 
amendment,  a  process  hardly  likely  to  be 
completed  without  someone  having  first  ad- 
vocated a  result  barred  by  the  language  of 
the  provisions  being  amended. 
B.  Procedure 
1.  Arrest,  detention  and  interrogation 
BccauM  of  the  long  periods  for  which  in- 


dividuals are  often  held  and  Interrogated 
prior  to  any  dlspoeltlon.  often  for  six  months 
or  more — the  procedures  for  determining  who 
is  to  be  arrested  and  for  how  long  he  la  to  be 
detained  and  Interrogated  take  on  a  speeial 
importance.  Moreover,  the  frequent  and  seri- 
ous physical  abuses  about  which  the  Team 
heard  moat  often  occur  during  this  period. 
Although  they  seem  to  be  employed  as  "aids" 
to  Interrogation,  they  'are  forms  of  cruel  and 
barbarous  punishment  against  which  the 
cltlaen  needs  every  conceivable  procedural 
protection. 

In  fact,  procedural  protections  are  essen- 
tially nonexistent  at  the  arrest  and  inter- 
rogation stage.  Arrests  are  made  by  a  wide 
variety  of  local  national  officials — by  district 
police,  special  security  forces,  military  forces 
and  Intelligence  units— each  exercising  a 
relatively  unfettered  discretion.  The  arrest 
may  occur  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
the  arrestee  was  found  near  the  scene  of  a 
guerrilla  raid.  Unless  the  arrested  person  Is 
of  exceptional  Importance,  he  will  usually 
be  detained  by  the  arresting  unit  or  by  the 
district  or  security  police  In  the  district  or 
province  where  arrested,  and  subjected  to 
whatever  Interrogation  methods  authorities 
In  that  unit  choose  to  apply. 

Such  detention  for  interrogation  fre- 
quently continues  for  many  mouths  and  It 
Is  at  this  stage  that  the  bestial  brutality  the 
Team  encountered  occurs. 

Despite  the  constitutional  provision  that: 

"(6)  A  defendant  has  the  right  to  a  de- 
fense lawyer  for  counsel  in  every  phase  of 
interrogation.  Including  the  preliminary  in- 
vestigation." 

the  Team  was  unequivocally  assured  by 
Colonel  Mau.  Chief  of  the  Special  Branch 
of  the  Nattonai  Police  Force,  that  no  one 
within  his  knowledge  ever  saw  a  lawyer  at 
this  stage — certainly  never  when  detained  at 
the  Interrogation  Center  of  the  National 
Directorate  of  Police  in  Saigon.  All  of  the 
Team's  information  tended  to  confirm  that 
this  generalization  applied  to  other  places 
of  Interrogation,  both  in  Saigon  and  in  the 
provinces. 

Not  only  is  the  arrestee  denied  a  right  to 
counsel  at  this  stage,  he  is  frequently  denied 
all  contact  with  outsiders.  Including  mem- 
bers of  his  family.  Often  families  are  not 
notified  of  the  arrest,  and  they  may  go  for 
days  or  months  in  ignorance  of  any  fact  save 
that  their  loved-one  has  disappeared.  In 
one  instance,  when  occasional  visits  were 
stopped  after  several  weeks  on  the  ground 
that  they  Interfered  with  the  interrogation. 
Isolation  itself  may  be  used  as  an  interroga- 
tion "aid"  or  technique. 

2.  "Assigned  residence"  by   Provincial 
Security  Councils 

Au  unknown  proportion  of  the  persons 
held  In  the  correctional  system — the  four 
national  and  thirty-seven  provincial  prisons 
of  the  system — are  assigned  there  by  action 
of  Provincial  Security  Councils  rather  than 
by  the  Judgment  and  sentence  of  any  court. 
An  offlclol  of  one  province  reported  that  50 
percent  of  the  1,400  occupants  of  the  local 
provincial  prison  were  assigned  there  by  the 
action  of  the  Provincial  Security  Council. 

When  Prime  Minister  Huong  took  office  In 
May.  1008,  the  Team  was  told  he  made  a 
major  effort  to  improve  the  functioning  of 
these  bodies,  enlarging  them  to  include  an 
elected  official  (In  the  provinces  where  elec- 
tions have  been  held)  and  caualng  them  to 
pare  their  backlogs  of  undlspooed  business. 
As  a  result,  it  may  be  assumed  that  disposi- 
tions in  some  provinces  show  a  greater  sensi- 
tivity to  local  opinion  and  that  the  periods 
of  preliminary  detentions — to  the  extent 
they  exceed  the  length  of  interrogation  de- 
sired— iiave  been  reduced. 

One  of  the  Prime  Minister  Huong's  first 
acts  was  to  initiate  a  remarkable  aduilsslou 
uf  wrongdoing  on  the  part  of  the  Tbieu  gov- 
ernment in  the  release  and  cununutatlon  ot 
the  sentences  or  a  luimbor  of  polltic.u  pris- 


oners whose  total  has  been  variously  esti- 
mated from  2.000  to  6,000. 

On  another  occasion  Deputy  Prime  Minis- 
ter Khlem  commendably  acknowledged  in 
response  to  questions  raised  in  the  National 
Assembly  the  arbitrary  nature  of  the  arrest 
and  interrogation  procedures  and  the  offi- 
cial fear  of  repercussions  which  could  re- 
sult from  the  conditions  of  brutality. 

When  a  Team  member  shared  with  Min- 
ister Khlem  a  preliminary  sketch  of  team 
findings;  i.e..  loose  prisoner  classification 
denial  of  due  process  and  the  arbitrary  ac- 
tion of  mlUUry  field  courts,  he  agreed  that 
these  were  concerns  he  and  his  staff  had 
been  considering. 

But  these  steps  only  sweeten  a  system  that 
is  Intolerable.  No  society  can  pretend  to  be 
free  that  permits  "administrative"  deten- 
tions of  the  kind  handled  by  Provincial 
Security  Councils.  One  Team  member  was 
privileged  to  visit  the  members  of  one  such 
Council  as  Its  regular  weekly  session  was 
being  concluded.  Members  of  the  Council 
each  possessed  a  type-written  list  of  the 
names  of  the  Individuals  whose  cases  were 
being  considered;  approximately  100  names 
were  on  the  list  for  a  single  afternoon's 
consideration.  He  was  told  that  on  heavy 
business  days  the  Council  sometimes  con- 
tinued to  meet  into  the  evening.  An  officer 
brought  the  relevant  files  to  the  meeting 
and  read  to  the  Council  the  Information  re- 
quired for  consideration.  Without  notice  to 
the  arrested  person,  without  his  presence  oi 
that  of  witnesses  to  the  facts  relevant  for 
determination,  without  confrontation  or  op- 
portunity for  rebuttal,  to  say  nothing  of 
rights  of  counsel  or  to  appeal,  the  liberty  of 
each  of  the  100  persons  listed  was  summarily 
determined  and  detentions  In  prison  were 
ordered  for  periods — renewable  by  like  pro- 
cedure— of  up  to  two  years.  No  wartime  con- 
ditions, nor  any  other  Justification,  can  be 
offered  to  reconcile  such  a  procedure  with  the 
democracy  which  is  claimed  to  be  the  object 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam. Undoubtedly,  the  system  succeeds  In 
detaining  some  people  for  whom  a  real  con- 
nection with  the  actlvlUes  of  the  N.L.F.  has 
been  shown,  although  the  Team  was  told 
that  all  serious  wartime  offenses  are  referred 
to  a  Military  Field  Cotirt  for  dlspo«ition.  But 
no  other  purp>oee  than  convenience  to  the 
interests  of  local  or  national  officials  which 
are  adverse  to  those  of  the  detainees — 
whether  to  suppress  political  opposition  or 
otherwise — can  really  be  served  by  thl.s 
mechanism. 

3.  Military  field  tribunals 
The  Study  Team  has  reached  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  Thleu-Ky  Government  has 
through  the  extensive  and  increasing  use  of 
the  extra-constitutional  Military  Field 
Courts,  imprisoned  thotisands  of  persons 
without  the  most  fundamental  elements  ol 
a  fair  hearing  and  in  a  shocking  number  ol 
instances,  without  even  apprising  the  im- 
prisoned persons  of  the  charges  against  them 
This  extraordinary  development  has  had 
such  a  devastating  effect  on  the  people  ot 
South  Vietnam  and  such  a  chilling  impact  on 
uU  political  activities  that  it  seems  Important 
to  chronicle  in  some  detail  the  process  by 
which  the  present  Saigon  Government,  in  k 
the  name  of  a  wartime  emergency,  can  deny 
persons  arrested  for  political  "offenses"  all  ol 
the  guarantees  which  Vietnamese  constitu- 
tional and  statutory  law  gives  to  persons  ac- 
cused of  crime. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam, promulgated  on  April  1,  1967,  confers 
In  Article  7  a  series  of  guarantees  upon  those 
ucc\i8ed  of  crime  which  are  among  the  most 
Renerous  and  progressive  of  any  democracy 
in  the  world.  Because  these  rights  have  been 
denied  to  probably  65  to  75  percent  of  all  of 
the  persons  committed  to  persons  In  South 
Vietnam,  It  is  Important  to  set  them  forth 
in  some  detail.  Article  7  reads  as  follows: 
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"(1)  The  SUte  respects  and  protects  the 
security  of  each  individual  and  the  right  of 
every  citizen  to  plead  his  case  before  a  court 
of  law. 

"(3)  No  one  can  b«  arrested  or  detained 
without  a  legal  order  Issued  by  an  agency 
with  Judicial  powers  conferred  upon  It  by 
law,  except  In  case  of  flagrant  violation  of 
the  law. 

"(3)  The  accused  and  his  next  of  kin 
must  be  Informed  of  the  accusation  against 
him  within  the  time  limit  prescribed  by  law. 
Detentions  must  be  controlled  by  an  agency 
of  the  Judiciary. 

"(4)  No  citlflen  can  be  tortured,  threat- 
end  or  forced  to  confess.  A  confession  ob- 
tained by  torture,  threat  or  coercion  will  not 
be  considered  as  valid  evidence. 

"(5)  A  defendant  is  entitled  to  a  speedy 
and  public  trial. 

"(6)  A  defendant  has  the  right  to  a  de- 
fense lawyer  for  counsel  in  every  phase  of 
the  Interrogation,  Including  the  preliminary 
Investigation. 

"(7)  Any  person  accused  of  a  minor  offense 
who  does  not  have  a  record  of  more  than 
three  months'  Imprisonment  for  an  inten- 
tional crime  may  be  released  pending  trial, 
provided  that  he  or  she  is  employed  and 
has  a  fixed  residence.  Women  pregnant  more 
than  three  months  accused  of  minor  offenses 
who  are  employed  and  have  fixed  residence 
can  be  released  pending  trial. 

"(8)  Accused  persons  will  be  considered 
Innocent  until  sentence  recognizing  their 
guilt  Is  handed  down.  'In  the  event  of  doubt, 
the  court  will  rule  in  favor  of  the  accused.' 
"(9)  If  unjustly  detained,  a  person  has 
the  right  to  demand  compensation  for  dam- 
ages from  the  State  after  he  has  been  pro- 
nounced lnnoc«nt.  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  law." 

AU  of  these  carefully  spelled-out  guaran- 
tees were  nulllfled  for  pollUcal  offenders  by 
Law  No.  10/68  of  November  6.  1968,  which 
we  have  earlier  described.  This  law  amends 
and  revitalizes  a  pre-constitutlon&l  decree 
issued  June  24,  1965.  By  Its  legitimation  of 
the  Military  Field  Courts,  this  law.  In  effect, 
amended  the  Constitution  although  none 
of  the  Articles  of  the  Constitution  related  to 
amending  the  document  (Nos.  103-107) 
were  complied  with. 

The  November  5.  1968  law,  in  addition  to 
authorizing  the  Invasions  of  Individual 
rights  previously  recited,  authorizes  local 
proclamaUons  of  martial  law  and  In  Its 
Article  2  declares  that : 

"AU  violations  of  the  law  related  to  na- 
tional security  fall  within  the  Military  Field 
Courts  which  wiU  try  them  In  accordance 
with  emergency  procedures." 

The  creation  of  these  "Military  Field 
Courts"  Is  nowhere  authorized  In  Article  76 
through  Article  87  of  the  Constitution, 
which  provide  in  detail  for  the  structure  of 
Vietnam's  Judldary.  Nor  is  the  "Military 
Field  Court"  related  to  military  trlbunaU 
which  exist  In  the  armed  forces  of  South 
Vietnam  for  the  prosecution  of  offenses  com- 
mitted by  mllitiuy  personnel.  The  "Military 
Field  Courts"  are  not  really  court*  at  all. 

The  Study  Team  is  convinced  that  the 
number  of  arrests  and  imprisonments  con- 
tinues to  grow  larger  under  the  law  of  No- 
vember 6,  1968.  Moreover,  It  is  clear  that 
the  1968  law,  unlike  the  1966  decree,  abro- 
gates and  amends  the  1967  Constitution  of 
South  Vietnam  In  an  Illegal  way.  Indeed, 
the  1908  law  eviscerates  that  Constitution 
and  suggests  that  the  President  and  the 
National  Assembly  disregarded  the  Constitu- 
tion In  several  respects  and,  relying  on  "a 
state  of  war",  undertook  to  legitimize  the 
MUltary  Field  Courts  which  imprison  per- 
sons  in  proceedings  having  few  If  any  of 
the  features  of  a  real  trl»l.  No  matter  how 
favorably  they  are  riewed.  these  courts 
serve  as  the  Instrument  by  which  the  Thieu 
goremment  imprisons  and  thereby  sUenoes 
Its  critics. 


The  Inadequacies  of  the  Military  Field 
Courts  are  numy.  Antong  their  more  glaring 
defects  are  the  following : 

(1)  These  courts  violate  Article  77  of  the 
Ccmstitution  which  stipulates  that  every 
court  should  be  composed  of  "an  element 
that  Judges  and  an  element  that  prosecutes, 
both  of  which  are  professionally  qualified." 
In  the  Military  Field  Court,  the  Judge  is 
a  military  official  not  necessarily  trained  In 
law. 

(2)  The  offenses  triable  by  the  Military 
Field  Courts  are  non-appealable.  The  denial 
of  these  basic  rights  violates  the  Vietnam 
Constitution  as  well  as  the  practices  which 
have  become  customary  in  most  of  the  Judi- 
cial processes  in  the  civilized  world. 

(3)  The  Military  Field  Courts  also  violate 
Article  9  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  which  states  that,  "No  one 
shall  be  subjected  to  arbitrary  arrest  or  de- 
tention." This  statement  is  now  Incorporated 
la  the  draft  Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political 
Rights  and  Is  broadened  to  read  as  follows: 

"Everyone  has  the  right  to  liberty  and  se- 
curity of  person.  No  one  shaU  be  subjected 
to  arbitrary  arrest  and  detention.  No  one 
shall  be  deprived  of  his  liberty  except  on 
such  grounds  and  in  accordance  with  such 
procedures  as  are  established  by  law." 

These  provisions  are  being  violated  in 
South  Vietnam.  Their  violation  Is  thus  a 
violation  of  the  Constitution  of  South  Viet- 
nam which  states  in  ArUcle  5  that  "the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  wiU  comply  with  provi- 
sions of  international  law  which  are  not  con- 
trary to  its  national  sovereignty  and  the 
principle  of  equaUty  between  nations." 

TV.    APPENDIX 

A.  y.S.  study  team  on  religious  and  political 
freedom  in  Vietnam 
James  Armstrong,  Bishop  of  the  United 
Methodist  Church,  Dakotas  Area.  Bishop 
Armstrong  received  his  A.B.  from  Florida 
Southern  CoUege,  a  B.D.  from  Emory  Uni- 
versity, and  D.D.  from  Florida  Southern  and 
DePauw  University.  Elected  to  the  episcopacy 
In  1968,  James  Armstrong  is  the  youngest 
United  Methodist  Bishop  In  the  United 
States.  He  taught  for  eight  years  at  the 
Christian  Theological  Seminary  (Disciples 
of  Christ)  in  Indianapolis,  served  for  ten 
years  as  minister  of  the  Broadway  United 
Methodist  Church  in  Indianapolis.  Known 
for  his  interest  in  public  affairs,  he  was  a 
board  member  of  the  Community  Service 
CouncU,  the  Urban  League  and  the  Indian- 
a{x>lis  Progress  Committee,  and  was  singled 
out  as  "one  of  the  leaders  who  builds  cities" 
by  Time-Life  in  its  book  The  Heartland.  He 
himself  Is  the  author  of  the  book.  The 
Journey  that  Men  Make,  pubUshed  by  Ab- 
ingdon Press. 

Mrs.  John  C.  Bennett  {Anne  McGrew  Ben- 
nett). Mrs.  Bennett  received  a  BBc.  in  Edu- 
cation from  the  University  of  Nebraska  and 
MJl.E^  from  Auburn  Theological  Seminary. 
She  taught  for  several  years  in  country 
schools  in  Nebraska,  was  married  in  1931  to 
John  C.  Bennett,  now  President  of  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary  in  New  York  City.  Mrs. 
Bennett  has  been  active  in  denominational 
and  interdenominational  affairs  for  many 
years.  She  Is  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Inter- 
Religious  Committee  on  Peace,  a  former 
board  member  of  the  Council  for  Christian 
Social  Action  of  the  United  Chxirch  of  Christ, 
and  served  from  1960  to  1964  on  the  General 
Board  of  the  National  CouncU  of  Chtu-ches. 
Allan  Brick,  Associate  Secretary  for  Na- 
tional Program,  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation. 
Dr.  Brick  received  an  A.B.  from  Haverford 
CoUege,  an  MA.  and  a  Ph J),  in  English  from 
Yale  University.  A  former  professor  of  Eng- 
lish at  Dartmouth  and  Goucher  Colleges, 
Dr.  Brick  served  as  Peace  Education  Direc- 
tor for  the  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee, Middle  Atlantic  Region,  from  1966  to 
1968.  He  has  published  articles  on  English 
and  American  literature,  as  weU  as  articles 


on  student  and  protest  movements  and  is 
co-author  of  The  Draft,  a  report  by  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee,  pub- 
lished by  HUl  and  Wang,  New  York. 

John  Conyers,  Jr.,  Representative  in  Con- 
gress of  the  First  Congressional  District.  De- 
troit, Michigan.  Congressman  Conyers  re- 
ceived his  B.A.  and  his  law  degree  from 
Wayne  State  University.  Currently  serving 
his  third  term  both  as  a  Rei^esentatlve  and 
a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Conunittee,  he 
has  been  an  active  supporter  of  civil  rights 
legislation  in  Congress.  In  this  capacity  he 
has  made  trips  to  Selma,  Charleston,  Mis- 
sissippi and  other  places  to  investigate  cases 
of  civil  rights  violations.  Prior  to  election  to 
Congress,  Mr.  Conyers  was  a  labor  and  clvU 
rights  lawyer,  also  serving  as  Director  of 
Education  for  Local  900  of  the  United  Auto 
Workers,  an  executive  board  member  of  the 
Detroit  NAACP  and  an  advisory  councU 
member  of  the  Michigan  Civil  Liberties 
Union.  During  the  Korean  conflict,  he  served 
as  a  Second  Lieutenant  in  the  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

Robert  F.  Drinan,  SJ.,  Dean,  Boston  Col- 
lege Law  School,  and  Professor  of  Family 
Law  and  Church-State  Relations.  Father 
Drinan  received  his  A.B.  and  MJi.  from 
Boston  CoUege.  his  LL3.  and  LLJ^.  from 
Georgetown  University  Law  Center,  an  S.Ti. 
(Licentiate  in  Sacred  Theology)  from  Gre- 
gorian University  in  Rome.  He  Is  author  of 
several  books,  the  latest  of  which  is  De- 
mocracy and  Disorder.  pubUsbed  In  1969  by 
the  Seabury  Press,  and  is  a  contributor  to 
niany  publications,  including  Commonweal 
and  the  Harvard  Law  Review.  Father  Drinan 
has  served  widely  in  legal,  civic  and  educa- 
tion organizations  and  committees.  He  is  a 
former  vice-president  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bar  Association,  is  currently  chairman  of 
the  M.B.A.'8  Committee  on  the  Administra- 
tion of  Justice  and  chairman  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  for  Massachusetts  to  the  United 
States  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 

John  De  J.  Pemberton,  Jr.,  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 
Mr.  Pemberton  received  his  B.A.  at  Swarth- 
more  In  1940.  an  LL.B.  cum  laude  at  Harvard 
in  1947.  As  a  student  at  Harvard  Law  School, 
Mr.  Pemberton  served  on  the  board  of  edi- 
tors of  the  Harvard  Law  Review;  after  gradu- 
ation, taught  commerlcai  and  bankruptcy 
law  at  Duke  University  until  1950.  From 
1950  to  1962,  he  practiced  law  In  Rochester. 
Minnesota,  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Pemberton.  Michaels.  Bishop  and  Seeger.  In 
Rochester,  he  served  on  the  Minnesota  Ad- 
visory Committee  to  the  United  States  Civil 
Rights  Commission  and  the  Minnesota  Pair 
Employment  Practices  Commission.  An  active 
member  of  the  ACLU  since  1950,  Mr.  Pem- 
berton was  appointed  its  Executive  Director 
in  1962. 

Seymour  Siegel,  Professor  of  Theology  in 
The  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of  America 
and  Assistant  Dean  of  its  Herman  H.  Lehman 
Institute  of  Ethics.  Dr.  Siegel  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Chicago.  In  1951  he 
was  ordained  by  the  Jewish  Theological 
Seminary  and  In  1958  received  the  Semi- 
nary's degree  of  Doctor  of  Hebrew  Literature. 
As  representative  of  the  World  Council  of 
Synagogues.  Dr.  Siegel  has  traveled  widely  to 
Jewish  communities  abroad;  in  1962,  he  be- 
came the  first  Visiting  Professor  from  the 
Seminary  to  serve  at  the  Seminario  Rab- 
binico  Latinoamericano  in  Buenos  Aires.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  editorial  boards  of  Con- 
servative Judaism,  JeuHsb  Heritage,  and  edi- 
torial consultant  to  Benzlger  Brothers  Pub- 
lishing Company.  Now  completing  work  on 
his  second  book.  Jewish  Theology  Today,  he 
has  also  contributed  many  articles  and  re- 
views to  both  scholarly  and  popular  JotuTials, 
among  them  the  Saturday  Review  and  Com- 
mentary. 

Arnold  E.  True.  Rear  Admiral.  United  States 
Navy,  Retired;  Professor  Emeritus  of  Meteor- 
ology, San  Jose  College.  Admiral  True  re- 
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evlTMl  •  B.S.  at  th«  US.  Naval  Academy  In 
1930.  and  U.S.  from  If.I.T.  In  1B31,  and  grad- 
uatMt  from  the  U.S.  Naval  War  College  In 
1939.  He  served  In  the  United  State*  Aatatlc 
Fleet  in  the  Par  Eaat.  commanded  the  USS 
Hammann  and  two  destroyers  In  World  War 
n.  and  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  United  States  Atlantic  Fleet 
between  1M4  and  IBM.  During  the  BatUe  of 
Midway  he  received  Injuries  which  neces- 
sitated his  retirement.  Prom  1047  to  1967  he 
was  professor  of  meteorology  at  San  Jose  Col- 
lege Admiral  True  recently  presented  testi- 
mony to  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee concerning  budget  requests  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

The  Reverend  Peter  Jenkin.  of  Congregn- 
tUmml  Church,  Wimbledon,  England  and 
Tremaurer  of  Kirene  International  Christian 
Service  for  Peace  Organization,  met  the  team 
In  Paris  and  accompanied   them   to  Saigon. 

Camlk  FaoM  U.S.  Stttbt  Tkam  to  Pusidbnt 

NUON 

Saicon.  June  5.  t$4». 
PazaiOKNT  NnoN, 
Washington,  DC,  U.SjI.: 

The  "Independent  Study  Team  on  religious 
»hd  p6n£lcal  freedom  in  Vietnam  has  com- 
pleted lt«  study  here  and  la  preparing  a  de- 
tailed report.  The  team  met  with  South 
Vietnamese  and  United  States  officials,  vari- 
ous Buddhist  and  Roman  Catholic  leaders, 
representatives  of  other  principal  sects, 
members  of  the  National  Assembly,  attorneys 
and  other  specialists  in  Jurisprudence  as  well 
as  numerous  private  Individuals,  including 
some  prisoners. 

The  team  Inspected  prisons  in  Saigon.  Thu 
Due  and  Con  Son.  Our  final  report  wlU  be 
related  to  the  following  firm  Impressions: 

The  Ooverrunent  of  South  Vietnam  does 
not  presently  exemplify  at  least  one  of  the 
goals  set  forth  In  your  May  14th  statement. 
(Quote)  there  should  be  an  opportunity  for 
full  participation  In  the  pollUcal  life  of 
South  Vietnam  for  all  polltlcai  elements  that 
are  pr^>ared  to  do  so  without  the  use  of 
force  or  Intimidation.  (Unquote.) 

Religious  and  political  suppression  Is  wide- 
spread. Speaking  for  peace  or  In  any  other 
way  opposing  the  government  easily  brings 
the  charge  of  Communist  sympathy  and  sub- 
sequent arrest.  Long  detention  without  trial 
Is  frequently  the  result. 

The  number  of  political  prisoners  con- 
tinues to  Increase. 

There  must  be  no  lUuaion  that  this  cli- 
mate at  political  and  rellgloua  suppression 
Is  compatible  with  either  a  representative  or 
stable  government. 

We  respectfully  request  that  you  consider 
this  In  weighing  any  commitment*  to  the 
Thleu  Oovemment. 

On  behalf  of  the  study  team  on  religious 
and  political  freedom  In  Vietnam. 

Hon.  John  Contcxs.  Jr., 

Member  of  Congress. 

U.S.   Stubt  Txam 
(Organizational  aasodatlons  listed  for  pur- 
poses of  Identification  only) 

Janxes  Armstrong.  Bishop.  United  Meth- 
odist Church. 

Anne  M.  Bennett. 

Allan  Brick.  Director  of  National  Program. 
Fellowship  of  Reconciliation. 

John  Conyers.  Jr..  Member  of  Coogreaa. 

Robert  Drlnan,  S.J..  Dean.  Boston  College 
LawScttool. 

Peter  W.  Jenkins.  Pastor.  Congregational 
Church.  Wimbledon.  England. 

John  de  J.  Pemberton.  Executive  Director, 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

Seymour  Slegel,  Rabbi.  Professor  of  Theol- 
ogy. Jewish  Theological  Seminary. 

Arnold  E.  True.  Rear  Admiral.  U.S.N.  (Ret.) 


Foua  or  OppoarnoN  Oaotrr  in  Saioon  Aas 

SOMMONKB  to  POUCS  InQCIXT 

(By  Terence  Smith) 

Saigon,  South  Vivtnam.  June  17. — At  least 
four  members  of  a  liberal  opposition  group 
that  recently  called  for  the  formation  of  a 
"government  of  reconciliation"  were  ordered 
tonight  to  report  for  questioning  by  the 
National  Police. 

Summonses  were  delivered  this  evening  by 
police  officers  to  four  members  of  the  newly 
organized  Progressive  Nationalist  Committee, 
a  left-of-center  group  of  students.  Intellec- 
tuals and  members  of  the  professions.  They 
were  ordered  to  appear  before  the  chief  of 
the  special  police  at  9  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  summonses  appeared  to  be  the  first 
step  In  a  widely  expected  Government  cam- 
paign against  liberal  pollUcal  groups  and 
persons. 

In  the  last  few  days  there  have  been  re- 
ports from  South  Vietnamese  sources  that 
the  Government  was  planning  to  take  steps 
against  groups  that  have  been  publicly  call- 
ing for  a  softer  negotiating  poslUon  In  the 
Paris    peace    Ulks. 

President  Nguyen  Van  Thleu  warned  of 
such  a  crackdown  In  a  news  conference  last 
week  on  his  return  from  Midway  Island 
where  he  conferred  with  President  Nixon. 

"I    wnx    m«ISH    THCIf" 

"From  now  on."  the  President  said,  pound- 
ing his  fist  for  emphasis,  "those  who  spread 
rumors  that  there  will  be  a  coalition  gov- 
ernment In  this  country,  whoever  they  be. 
whether  In  the  executive  or  the  legislature, 
win  be  severely  punished  on  charges  of  col- 
lusion with  the  enemy  and  demoralizing  the 
army  and  the  people.  I  will  punish  them  in 
the  name  of  the  Constitution." 

At  the  same  time.  President  Thleu  warned 
that  action  would  be  taken  against  any  news- 
papers that  distorted  the  news  In  a  manner 
that  would  demoralize  the  nation.  On  Satur- 
day, the  leading  English-language  paper.  The 
Saigon  Dally  News,  was  closed  on  such  a 
charge.  It  -va*  the  32d  paper  shut  down  by 
the  Government  for  political  reasons  in  the 
last  year. 

According  to  reliable  South  Vietnamese 
sources,  the  Government  Is  planning  to  sub- 
due the  more  militant  elements  of  Its  op- 
position by  Issuing  warnings  to  some  poli- 
ticians, and  by  arresting  others  suspected 
of  maintaining  contacts  with  Communists. 
More  newspaper  closings  are  expected. 

The  Progressive  Nationalist  Committee  Is 
headed  by  Tran  Ngoc  Lleng.  the  lawyer  who 
defended  Truong  DInh  Dzu.  a  former  presi- 
dential candidate  now  in  prison  for  advo- 
cating a  coalition  government  with  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front,  or  Vletcong. 

The  committee  first  appeared  on  June  4. 
Just  four  days  before  President  Thleu  was  to 
confer  with  President  Nixon.  In  a  pubUc 
statement.  It  called  for  the  formation  of  a 
government  of  reconciUation  that  would  be 
composed  of  "nationalist  elements  acceptable 
to  both  sides." 

The  purpose  of  the  reconclUatory  govern- 
ment, according  to  the  statement,  would  be 
to  "prepare  and  organize  elections  to  deter- 
mine the  political  future  of  South  Vietnam." 


THnu  asroKTiD  upset 
The  statement  was  reported  to  have  Irri- 
tated Mr.  Thleu.  who  was  said  to  have  felt 
that  it  was  an  effort  to  undercut  his  position 
on  the  eve  of  the  Midway  meeting. 

At  hla  news  conference  following  the  meet- 
ing. Mr.  Thleu  was  asked  If  he  planned  to 
take  any  action  against  Mr  Lleng  or  mem- 
bers of  his  committee.  He  declined  to  answer 
the  question  with  the  explanation  that  he 
had  not  read  the  committees  statement,  but 
he  promised  that  be  would  look  into  the 
matter. 
The  summonses  Issued   tonight  were  de- 


livered to  two  deputy  chairmen  of  the  com- 
mittee and  to  two  members.  Mr.  Lleng  did 
not  receive  one. 

At  his  home  tonight.  Mr.  Lleng  said  In  an 
Interview:  ""If  the  Government  means  to  re- 
press the  genuinely  nationalist  organizations 
by  this  technique,  the  CommunlsU  will  reap 
the  benefits.  The  whole  nationalist  movement 
will  suffer  as  a  result." 

Mr.  Lleng  said  he  would  be  surprised  If  he 
did  not  eventually  get  a  summons.  '"They 
called  me  In  once  before,  in  February,"  he 
said.  "That  was  when  we  had  Just  begun  to 
put  the  organization  together.  They  ques- 
tioned me  for  several  hours  and  then  released 
me." 

Mr.  Lleng  said  that  his  committee  was  not 
In  favor  of  the  formation  of  a  coalition  gov- 
ernment as  such.  •■"The  members  of  the  re- 
conciliatory  government  would  not  be  Com- 
munists," he  said.  "They  would  be  true 
nationalists  acceptable  to  both  sides." 

"The  secretary  general  of  the  committee. 
Chau  Tarn  Luan,  a  militant  young  professor, 
objected  bitterly  to  the  Government's  action 
tonight.  "The  object  of  these  summonses  Is 
to  suppress  opposition,"  he  said,  "to  make 
people  afraid  to  Join  us.  This  Is  a  way  of 
warning  people,  letting  them  know  that  if 
they  Join  us  they  can  expect  a  call  from  the 
police." 

New  Yobk.— Former  Defense  Secretary 
Clark  Clifford  says  the  United  SUtes  should 
order  a  reduction  of  fighting  In  South  Viet- 
nam and  remove  all  Its  ground  combat  troops 
by  the  end  of  1970. 

In  a  statement  Clifford  blisters  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government,  picturing  its  lead- 
ers as  having  a  big  stake  in  continued  war. 

"A«  the  Saigon  authorities  saw  it.  the 
longer  the  war  went  on,  with  the  large-scale 
American  Involvement,  the  more  stable  was 
their  regime  and  the  fewer  concessions  they 
would  have  to  make  to  other  political  group- 
ings," he  said. 

His  statement,  appearing  in  Foreign  Affairs. 
Quarterly  of  the  Council  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, is  the  most  outspoken  comment  on 
the  Saigon  regime  to  come  from  a  recent  U.S. 
Government  official  at  this  level. 

The  article  is  likely  to  play  an  Important 
role  in  the  continuing  American  debate  on 
the  war. 

He  makes  these  proposals : 

1.  As  a  first  step,  the  United  SUtes  should 
announce  it  will  withdraw  100,000  troops 
before  the  end  of  this  year. 

2.  "We  should  also  make  it  clear  that  this 
Is  not  an  Isolated  action,  but  the  beginning 
of  a  process  under  which  all  U.S.  ground 
combat  forces  will  have  been  withdrawn  from 
Vietnam  by  the  end  of  1970." 

3.  "Conctirrently  with  the  decision  to 
begin  withdrawal,  orders  should  be  Issued  to 
our  military  commanders  to  discontinue  ef- 
forts to  apply  maximum  military  pressure 
on  the  enemy  and  to  seek  Instead  to  reduce 
the  level  of  combat." 

4.  "While  our  combat  troops  are  being 
withdrawn,  we  could  continue  to  provide  the 
armed  forces  of  the  Saigon  government  with 
logistic  support  and  with  our  six  resources." 

Clifford  contends  that  a  policy  of  applying 
maximum  military  pressure  has  resulted  in 
continuing  high  U.S.  casualties  "without  any 
diacernlble  Impact  on  the  peace  negotiations 
in  Paris." 

He  says  a  decision  to  shift  the  combat  bur- 
den to  the  South  Vietnamese  "would  con- 
front North  Vietnamese  leaders  with  a  pain- 
ful dilemma." 

"Word  that  the  Americans  were  beginning 
to  withdraw  might  at  first  lead  them  to 
claims  of  victory."  he  wrote.  "But  even  these 
initial  claims  could  be  expected  to  be  tinged 
with  apprehension.  There  has,  in  my  view, 
long  been  considerable  evidence  that  Hanoi 
fears  the  poesibility  that  thoae  whom  they 
characterize   aa   'puppet   forces'   may,    with 
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continued  but  gicdually  reduced  American 
support,  prove  able  to  stand  off  the  Com- 
munist forces. 

"As  American  combat  forces  are  with- 
drawn, Hanoi  would  be  faced  with  the  pros- 
pect of  a  prolonged  and  subatantlal  pres- 
ence of  American  air  and  logistics  personnel 
In  support  of  South  Vietnam's  combat 
troops,  which  would  be  constantly  improving 
In  efficiency.  Hanoi's  only  alternative  would 
be  to  arrange.  taciUy  or  expllclUy,  for  a 
mutual  withdrawal  of  all  external  forces." 
As  U.S.  forces  are  withdrawn,  he  adds. 
Saigon  would  "recognize,  probably  for  the 
first  time,  that  American  objectives  do  not 
demand  the  perpetuation  In  power  of  any 
one  group  of  South  Vietnamese."  As  long  as 
the  Americans  seem  prepared  to  stay  in- 
definitely, he  adds,  the  Saigon  regflme  Is  un- 
likely to  dilute  Its  control  and  make  room  for 
other  elements. 

Clifford  foresees  no  adverse  impact  on  the 
Paris  talks  from  this  plan.  He  sees  better 
chances  for  bargaining  on  political  realities 
which  "are  In  the  final  analysis  both  beyond 
our  control  and  beyond  our  ken;  moreover, 
they  are  basically  none  of  our  business." 

Speaking  of  the  period  last  fall  when 
Hanoi  accepted  participation  of  the  South 
in  the  Paris  talks  in  return  t<x  a  bombing 
halt,  Clifford  recalls  what  happened  after 
Saigon  was  so  Informed. 

"The  cables  from  Saigon  were  stunning." 
he  said.  "The  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment suddenly  and  unexpectedly  was  not 
willing  to  go  to  Paris  ...  as  fast  as  one 
Saigon  obstacle  was  overcome,  another  took 
its  place.  Incredulity  turned  to  dismay.  I  felt 
that  the  President  and  the  United  States 
were  being  badly  used.  Even  worse.  I  felt 
that  Saigon  was  attempting  to  exert  a  veto 
power  over  our  agreement  to  engage  in  peace 
negotiations." 

It  took  three  weeks  to  get  Saigon's  regime 
to  Paris  "and  still  additional  weeks  to  get 
their  agreement  on  seating  arrangements." 
he  writes. 

"The  goal  of  the  Saigon  government  and 
the  goal  of  the  United  States  were  no  longer 
one  and  the  same.  If  Indeed  they  ever  had 
been.  They  were  not  In  total  conflict,  but 
they  were  clearly  not  Identical."  he  says.  "We 
had  largely  accomplished  our  objective  for 
which  we  had  entered  the  struggle.  There 
was  no  longer  any  question  about  the  desire 
of  the  American  people  to  bring  the  Vietnam 
adventure  to  a  close." 

Last  July  when  he  made  a  trip  to  Saigon, 
he  reports  he  found  Saigon  officials  "too  com- 
placent when  the  facts  were  laid  before 
them."  He  recalls  asking  Vice  President 
Nguyen  Cao  Ky  about  the  high  desertion 
rate  among  South  Vietnamese  soldiers.  He 
says  Ky  replied  this  was  because  the  men 
were  not  paid  enough  and  "suggested  that  we 
could  cut  back  our  bombing,  give  the  money 
thus  saved  to  the  Saigon  Government  and 
It  would  be  used  for  troop  pay." 

"He  was  not  Jesting,"  Clifford  adds.  "His 
suggestion  was  a  serious  one." 

Clifford  says  the  visit  left  him  depressed 
with  the  "pervasive  amerlcanlzatlon  of  the 
war."  and  "worst  of  all.  I  concluded  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  leaders  seemed  content  to 
have  It  that  way." 

"Nothing  we  might  do  would  be  so  bene- 
ficial or  could  so  add  to  the  political  matu- 
rity of  South  Vietnam  as  to  begin  to  with- 
draw our^combat  troops."  Clifford  says.- 
"Moreoverr  In  my  opinion,  we  cannot  realis- 
tlcally  expect  to  achieve  anything  more 
through  our  military  force,  and  the  time  has 
come  to  begin  td  disengage.  That  was  my  final 
conclusion  as  I  left  the  Pentagon  on  Jan.  20, 
1969.  It  remains  my  opinion  today." 

Mr.  LEGOETT.  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  made  an  ofutstanding  contribution, 
as  I  have  already  stated,  and  I  want  to 
thank  him  very  much  for  his  remarks 
at  this  time. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  wish  to  discuss  one 
or  two  more  Items.  We,  of  course,  must 
wait  for  the  next  move.  Hopefully,  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  "open  door  to  mutual  de- 
escalation"  will  be  seen  by  the  enemy. 
I  know  the  reaction  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  Vietcong  in  Paris  was  one  of 
cynicism.  This  might  be  because  Asiatics 
do  not  flght  or  negotiate  according  to 
Marquis  of  Queensbury  rules.  We  have 
long  experienced  a  series  of  tirades  from 
the  enemy  after  each  piece  move  on  our 
part.  I  believe  we  should  Ignore  the 
spoken  word  and  rely  on  actions  of  our 
adversary  to  determine  their  true  re- 
sponse. The  North  Vietnamese  reductions 
I  have  already  cited  are  an  example  of 
response  we  might  anticipate.  If  the  re- 
ductions continue  on  both  sides — ours 
publically  and  theirs  privately — I  think 
we  are  on  the  road  to  peace.  If  American 
reductions  matched  the  North  Viet- 
namese reductions  over  the  past  year,  al- 
ready we  should  have  withdrawn 
140.000  men — a  25-percent  reduction. 

However,  I  doubt  that  American 
presence  in  South  Vietnam  will  totally 
evaporate  until  there  is  a  thread  of 
political  settlement  in  the  souUi. 

It  is  possible  that  President  Nixon  has 
finally  found  a  way  out  of  the  deadlock. 
The  President's  televised  message  on 
May  14,  1969.  prior  to  the  Midway  Con- 
ference, contained  a  number  of  sug- 
gestions which  could,  if  seriously  imple- 
mented, start  the  final  settlement.  The 
suggestions.  I  feel,  that  iiave  merit  are 
as  follows — as  taken  from  the  transcript 
of  the  President's  speech: 

In  this  spirit,  let  me  be  explicit  about 
several  points: 

We  seek  no  bases  in  Vietnam. 

We  insist  on  no  military  ties. 

We  are  willing  to  agree  to  neutrality  If  that 
Is  what  the  South  Vietnamese  people  freely 
choose. 

We  believe  there  should  be  an  opportunity 
for  full  participation  In  the  political  life  of 
South  Vietnam  by  all  political  elements  that 
are  prepared  to  do  so  without  the  use  of 
for:s  or  Intimidation. 

He  means  here  that  the  SVN  Con- 
stitution must  be  revised. 

We  are  prepared  to  accept  any  government 
in  South  Vietnam  that  results  from  the  free 
choice  of  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
themselves. 

He  means  here  that  we  must  have  a 
ne«'  Constitution,  and  new  election. 

We  have  no  Intention  of  imposing  any 
form  cf  government  upon  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam,  nor  will  we  be  a  party  to  such 
coercion. 

He  means  we  do  not  support  the  exist- 
ing SVN  Constitution. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  for  his  very 
timely  presentation.  I  remember  quite 
well  it  was  in  the  early  spring  of  1968 
that  the  distinguished  Member  from  Cal- 
ifornia directed  a  letter  to  former  Pres- 
ident Lyndon  Johnson,  which  had  to  do 
with  this  war,  and  I  hope  that  the  gen- 
tleman will  include  that  letter  in  his 
comments  this  evening. 

I  would  just  like  to  point  out  one  of 


the  problems,  that  he  has  very  accurately 
put  his  finger  on.  That  Is  the  fact  that 
we  have  heard  from  our  own  President 
that  there  is  a  desire  for  us  to  bring  to- 
gether in  a  popular  government  in  Viet- 
nam all  of  the  peoples  who  are  willing 
to  come  together  who  will  not  use  force. 

But  I  want  to  report  to  the  gentleman 
that  in  my  visits  to  the  American  Em- 
bassy in  Saigon,  and  in  my  discussions 
with  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  State  and 
discussions  with  many  others  in  the  Gov- 
ernment since  I  have  returned,  I  do  not 
feel  that  this  particular  phrase  he  has 
cited  which  the  President  has  used  is  be- 
ing given  very  full  Implication.  I  think 
therein  is  the  rub. 

When  I  talked  to  the  president  of  South 
Vietnam,  he  made  it  very  clear  as  do  the 
newspaper  accounts  of  arrests  tliat  are 
happening  in  Vietnam  today,  that  the 
talk  of  coalition  and  neutralism  and  of  a 
third  force  is  considered  to  be  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Constitution  and  is  consid- 
ered to  be  subversive. 

Of  course,  that  makes  it  impossible  for 
us  to  have  a  rational  and  intelligent  dis- 
cussion among  the  Vietnamese  people 
about  government,  about  politics,  and 
about  their  own  destiny. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  as  the  gentleman 
has  pointed  out  so  ably,  imtil  others  hear 
this  part  of  our  President's  remarks,  it 
is  going  to  be  impossible  for  us.  no  mat- 
ter how  much  money  and  how  many 
troops  we  pour  into  Vietnam — and  I 
only  hope  that  the  reverse  will  become 
the  truth— it  will  be  impossible  for  us 
ever  to  form  a  stable  government  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  we  find  so  much 
political  repression  going  on,  and  that 
we  are.  in  the  final  sense,  propping  up 
a  very  impopular  and  unstable  govern- 
ment that  can  only  maintain  its  control 
because  of  our  support. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  mak- 
ing this  a  part  of  the  broader  under- 
standing that  Is  necessary  for  the  ad- 
ministration, for  the  Congress,  and,  in- 
deed, truthfully,  for  the  American  peo- 
ple in  general. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man again  for  his  very  pertinent  remarks 
and  his  allusion  to  the  fact  that,  in  order 
for  us  to  get  a  new  constitution,  the 
existing  government  \\'ill  have  to  resign 
in  Vietnam.  If  they  can  be  reelected 
by  a  popular  government.  God  bless 
them,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  but  they 
will  have  to  let  everyone  participate. 
We  will  have  to  have  a  full  and  complete 
election. 

I  recall  getting  some  statistics  in  the 
last  few  days  indicating  total  enemy 
casualties.  Deaths  in  Vietnam  over  the 
past  6  years  have  been  500.000.  If  the 
proportion  of  wounded  is  anything  like 
our  wounded,  which  are  running  3  to  I. 
I  assume  we  must  be  talking  about  an- 
other million  and  a  half  that  have  been 
wounded  and  have  left  the  field  of  bajt- 
tle.  That  is  2  million  breadwinners,  which 
relate  probably  to  families  of  five  per 
family,  and  we  might  be  talking  about 
5  or  10  million  people  that  those  dead 
people  represent,  considering  the  con- 
nection with  the  Injured. 

So  this  is  a  very  considerable  faction 
in  South  Vietnam,  and  they  are  not  all 
infiltrated  from  North  Vietnam.  I  think 
that  is  a  great  figment,  and  we  have  to 
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let  these  people  breathe.  If  we  would 
persist  In  this  "never-never  land"  oi  a 
political  phllooophy  In  which  the  Com- 
munists have  to  evaporate,  withdraw  and 
die.  I  think  we  would  have  "Vletnams" 
In  Italy.  Prance,  and  many  other  coun- 
tries In  Western  Europe,  where  30  to  35 
percent  of  the  p>eople  are  part  of  the 
Communist  Party. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  by  referring 
again  to  President  Nixon's  statement.  In 
which  he  said  on  the  14th  of  May  that 
he  has  no  objections  to  reunification.  If 
that  turns  out  to  be  what  the  people 
of  North  Vietnam  and  South  Vietnam 
want,  we  ask  only  that  the  decision  re- 
flect the  free  choice  of  the  people  con- 
cerned. 

Again.  I  think  that  this  means  that 
they  have  got  to  have  a  new  constitu- 
tion so  that  they  can  have  that  kind  of 
election. 

Then  the  President  concluded  by 
saying:. 

.To  Implement  these  principles.  I  reafllrm 
now  our  wllllngneas  to  withdraw  our  forces 
on  a  specified  timetable.  We  ask  only  that 
North  Vietnam  withdraw  Its  forces  from 
South  Vietnam,  Cambodia  and  Laos  Into 
North  Vietnam  also  In  accordance  with  a 
timetable. 

I  would  like  to  restate  again  that  they 
have  withdrawn  25  percent  of  their 
forces  and  that  now  the  action  is  up  to 
us. 

Continuing  the  President's   remarks: 

Our  offer  provides  for  a  simultaneous  start 
on  withdrawal  by  both  sides:  agreement  on 
a  mutually  acceptable  timetable:  and  for 
the  withdrawal  to  be  accomplished  qiUckly. 

If  North  Vietnam  wanu  to  InsUt  that  it 
has  no  forces  in  South  Vietnam,  we  wUl  no 
longer  debate  the  point — provided  that  Its 
forces  cease  to  be  there,  and  that  we  have 
reliable  assurances  that  they  will  not  return. 

This  has  happened. 

The  remaining  U.S.  and  Allied  forces  would 
move  to  complete  their  withdrawals  and  the 
remaining  North  Vietnamese  forces  were 
wltbdrawn  and  and  retiimed  to  North  Viet- 
nam. 

Hopefully,  this  would  be  accomplished 
in  12  months. 

An    International    supervisory    body,    ac- 
ceptable   to   both   sides,    would    be   created 
,for    the    purpose    of    verlfjring    withdrawals, 
and  for  any  other  purposes  agreed  upon  be- 
tween the  two  sides. 

An  excellent  item  for  Paris  agreement : 
This  International  body  would  begin  op- 
erating In  accordance  with  an  agreed  time- 
table,   and    would    participate    In    arranging 
supervised  ceasefires. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  the  international 
body  was  functioning,  elections  would  be 
held  under  agreed  procedures  and  under  the 
supervision  of   the   International  body. 

And  under  a  new  SVN  Constitution: 
Arrangements    would    be    made    for    the 

earliest  possible  release  of  prisoners  of  war 

on  both  sides. 

All    parties    would    agree    to   observe    the 

Geneva  Accords  of   1954  regarding  Vietnam 

and  Cambodia,  and  the  Laos  Accords  of  1963. 

A  broad  representative  government  Is 
an  absolute  necessity  in  South  Vietnam. 
The  present  Thieu-Ky  regime  is  not  rep- 
resentative of  any  but  one  side  of  the 
civil  strike  taking  place  in  the  South. 
Our  administration — with  the  exception 
of   Ambassador   Bunker — does   not   be- 


lieve that  the  present  Thleu-Ky  regime 
is  representative. 

I  include  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
the  Oovernment  of  Vietnam  explanation 
of  why  Truong  Dlnh  Dzu  was  convicted 
for  5  years  for  a  political  crime  after  the 
last  election : 

EMBASST  of  VnCTNAM, 

Washington.  DC,  September  20,  1999. 
Hon.  ROBEar  L.  Lccsoctt, 
Member  of  Congresa, 
Houae  of  Represmtatipet, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Sia:  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  Au- 
gust 16.  1968,  I  wish  to  inform  you  that  Mr. 
Truong  Dlnh  Dzu  was  tried  on  July  26,  1968, 
by  the  Military  Court  of  III  Corps  Area  and 
sentenced  to  five  years  of  hard  labor  for 
having  violated  the  provisions  of  Decree  Law 
49  67  of  July  1966  This  law  brings  condem- 
nation to  any  Vlettuunese  citizen  who  acts 
with  a  view  to  publicizing  the  policy,  slogans, 
or  Instructions  of  communists  or  persons 
controlled  by  the  conununlsta,  and  to  any 
citizen  whose  actions  have  the  effect  of  un- 
dermining the  will  of  the  nation  to  oppose 
communism  and  of  being  detrimental  to  the 
antl-communlst  fighting  spirit  of  the  people 
and  of  the  army.  The  same  Decree  Law  also 
provides  for  the  condemnation  of  people  who 
publicize,  distribute,  sell,  display,  or  hide 
any  printed  matter,  pictures,  or  other  means 
of  propagation  that  would  bring  about  the 
same  above-mentioned  effects. 

I  also  wish  to  point  out  that  a  basic  pro- 
vision of  our  Constitution  (Article  4,  Chapter 
I)  declares  that — 

The  Republic  of  Vietnam  opposes  com- 
munism In  any  form,  and 

Every  activity  designed  to  publicize  or 
carry  out  communism  Is  prohibited. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Dzu  was  a  presidential 
candidate,  as  he  Is  usually  referred  to  here 
In  the  United  States,  had  absolutely  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  decision  of  the  Military 
Judges  who  condemned  him  In  August  1968, 
any  more  than  did  the  majority  decision  of 
the  Civilian  Court  which  found  him  guilty 
of  charges  of  passing  bad  checks  and  of  il- 
legal transferring  of  funds  abroad,  on  Sep- 
tember 15,  1967,  twelve  days  after  our  Presi- 
dential elections.  These  latter  charges  were 
brought  against  him  months  before  he  de- 
cided to  enter  the  political  arena,  but  trial 
for  which  had  been  deliberately  postponed 
In  order  to  allow  him  to  run  for  the  Presi- 
dency. 

With  regard  to  your  question  concerning 
the  newspaper  which  was  closed  down  tem- 
porarily by  order  of  the  Government,  the 
decision  to  that  effect  was  taken  by  the 
Ministry  of  Information  for  the  newspaper 
In  question  (Song),  as  well  as  for  the  other 
three  (Saigon  Poet,  Saigon  Mol,  and  Dong 
Nal)  subsequently  affected  by  similar  meas- 
ures, because  these  newspapers  had  pub- 
lished Information  from  a  foreign  source 
which  was  absolutely  false  and  groundless, 
and  conducive  to  damaging  the  prestige  of 
the  leaders  of  the  nation  and  the  honor  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Republic. 

Such  decision  was  taken  only  after  a  num- 
ber of  warnings  had  been  Issued  by  the 
Ministry  of  Information  asking  those  news- 
papers to  check  their  Information  before 
publication,  so  as  to  avoid  carrying  false  re- 
ports: detrimental  to  the  Interests  of  the 
nation. 

The  same  Ministry  has  already  lifted  Its 
ban.  however,  and  all  incriminated  news- 
papers have  resumed  normal  publication. 

We   appreciate   your   bringing   your  ques- 
tions to  our  attention,  and  are  happy  to  as- 
sist you  In  any  way  we  can. 
Sincerely  yours. 

NOUYBN  HOAM. 

Counselor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  even  President  Thieu 
does  not  bore  us  with  the  fiction  that  his 


Is  a  representative  government.  The  ad- 
ministration has  continually  stated  that 
they  are  not  wed  to  any  particular  party 
or  group  in  South  Vietnam.  For  the  last 
few  weeks  the  possibility  of  a  hybrid 
government  has  been  publically  dis- 
cussed and  not  negated  by  the  adminis- 
tration. 

In  their  joint  communique,  after  the 
Midway  meeting.  President  Nixon  and 
President  Thleu  stated  the  following : 

President  Thleu  Informed  President  Nix- 
on that  his  government  was  devoted  to  the 
principle  of  social  and  political  Justice  for 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam.  Tlie  policy  of 
national  reconciliation  had  been  adopted 
with  this  In  mind.  His  offer  to  negotiate  di- 
rectly with  the  "National  Liberation 
P^ont" — without  conditions — had  been  in- 
spired by  this  principle.  If  the  other  side  Is 
genuinely  Interested  In  finding  peace.  It 
should  be  possible  to  create  an  atmosphere 
In  South  Vietnam  In  which  all  the  neople  of 
South  Vietnam  can  participate  In  the  life  of 
a  free,  viable  and  prosperous  state. 

I  doubt  however  that  President  Thieu 
was   referring   to   a    new   constitution. 

President  Thieu  has  already  pro- 
claimed an  alliance  of  factions  within 
South  Vietnam  which  is  supposed  to  be 
representative  of  the  diversity  of  politi- 
cal thought  within  the  land.  These  are 
enviable  motives  as  expressed,  but  what 
does  the  current  alliance  consist  of.  To 
quote  the  Washington  Post: 

It  la  as  if  an  American  government  headed 
by  Everett  Dlrksen  announced  a  new  political 
party  Including  the  following  groups:  the 
delegates  to  the  1964  Republican  Convention; 
the  Rotary  Clubs  of  America:  the  Ladles' 
Hadassah  of  Wyoming:  the  American  Baptist 
Convention;  the  Sports  Car  Club  of  America: 
the  Society  of  Former  FBI  Agents:  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers:  and  the 
National  Indignation  Convention. 

There  Is  a  saying  that  two  Vietnamese 
constitute  a  political  party  and  three 
Vietnamese  constitute  a  political  party 
with  a  dissident  faction.  These  are  the 
political  facts  of  life  in  South  Vietnam 
and  they  must  be  recognized.  It  is  mis- 
leading for  President  Thleu  to  give 
qi|asl -support  to  a  viable  government 
based  on  coalition  principles  and  then 
come  up  with  what  amounts  to  a  mutual 
admiration  society  of  the  right.  The 
Washington  Post  editorial  was  a  concise 
statement  of  the  problem  and  bears  re- 
printing at  this  time! 
(From  the  Washington  Post,  May  27,  1969 1 
A  Coalition  in  Saigon 

It  is  questionable  whether  President 
Thleu's  new  political  alliance  (called.  In  the 
manner  of  all  such  amorphous  associations, 
the  National  Social  Democratic  Front)  Is  the 
"beginning"  of  anything  In  South  Vietnam, 
except  more  confusion  and  a  marginal  shor- 
ing up  of  the  military  regime.  The  alliance 
meant  to  be  the  banyan  tree  under  which  all 
antl-Communlst  elements  In  South  Vietnam 
may  squat.  Its  components,  besides  senior 
military  officials,  are: 

The  Greater  Union  Force,  the  political  arm 
of  militant  Roman  Catholic  refugees; 

The  Social  Humanist  Party,  a  re-birth  of 
Ngo  Dlnh  Nhu's  secret  society.  Can  Lao; 

The  Revolutionary  Dal  Viet,  a  conservative 
grouping  of  erstwhile  anti-French  national- 
isu: 

A  faction  of  the  Hao  Hao.  a  Delta-based  po- 
Utlcal-cum-commerclal-cum-rellglous  sect 
whose  politics  defy  description; 

A  faction  of  the  Vietnamese  Kuomlntang 
and  the  People's  Alliance  for  Social  Revolu- 
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tlon,  a  pro-government  bloc  formed  la»t  year 
in  the  wake  of  the  Tet  atucks. 

There  Is  an  old  Vietnamese  saying  (doubt- 
less Invented  by  the  Americans »  which  holds 
that  two  Vietnamese  make  a  party  and  three 
Vietnamese  make  a  party  plus  one  faction. 
It  Is  difficult  to  characterize  these  groups  (all 
of  whom  have  quarried  or  are  quarreling 
with  one  another)  to  make  them  compre- 
hensible to  a  Westerner.  A  very  wise  com- 
mentator once  ridiculed  the  device  of  anal- 
ogy m  South  Vietnam,  observing  that  to  call 
Nguyen  Cao  Ky  a  fascist  (for  example)  was 
as  absurd  as  calling  Walt  Rostow  a  Cao  Dal. 
But  the  tendency  is  Irresistible.  It  Is  as  If  an 
American  government  beaded  by  Everett 
Dlrksen  announced  a  new  political  party  In- 
cluding the  following  groups:  the  delegates 
to  the  1964  Republican  convention,  the  Ro- 
tary Clubs  of  America,  the  Ladles"  Hadassab 
of  Wyoming,  the  American  Baptist  Conven- 
tion, the  Sports  Car  Club  of  America,  the  So- 
clety  of  Former  (FBI)  AgenU.  the  National 
Aaaoclatlon  of  Manufacturers,  and  the  Na- 
tional Indignation  Convention. 

It  is  not  what  you  might  call  a  broadly 
based  coalition.  It  contains  few  of  the  names 
tradlUonally  associated  with  South  Vietnam- 
ese politics,  and  of  course  none  of  the  men 
or  groups  associated  with  a  settlement  of  the 
war.  StUI,  the  Americans  in  Saigon  appear 
heartened  by  evidence,  however  slight,  of 
unity.  One  of  these  was  quoted  yesterday  as 
saying,  "it's  a  great  achievement  .  .  .  Two 
yeara  ago  It  wotild  have  been  Impossible  to 
get  all  these  people  under  the  same  roof." 

True  enough,  we  suppose,  as  far  as  It  goes. 
They  are  under  the  same  roof,  and  In  the 
euphoria  of  the  moment  perhaps  may  even 
stay  there  for  a  month  or  two.  Sooner  or  later, 
however.  General  Thleu  and  the  leaders  of 
hU  government  are  going  to  be  obliged  to 
contemplate  their  collecUve  future  after  na- 
tional eVecUons,  If  that  is  what  U  decided  at 
Paris,  or  a  resturcturtng  of  the  government 
to  Include  members  of  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front.  The  alliance  that  General  Thieu 
announced  yesterday  is  a  collection  of  men 
with  no  stake  in  either  national  elections  or 
coaauon  government.  One  index  of  this  is 
foimd  In  the  results  of  the  presidential  elec- 
tKm  In  1967.  The  candidates  of  all  the  parties 
now  under  President  Thleu's  roof  pooled  a 
total  of  48  per  cent  of  the  votes. 

It  is  a  fact  of  life  that  not  all  elements 
in  South  Vietnam  are  loyal  to  the  Thleu- 
Ky  regime.  No  doubt  many  of  these  dis- 
sident groups  are  Communist.  One  of  the 
major  current  problems  of  full  govern- 
ment participation  by  all  is  the  South 
Vietnamese  law  which  reads  substan- 
tially as  follows: 

Dbcbkx  Law  93,  FEBat7ABT   1.   1964 

Article  1. — Are  hereby  outlawed  those  in- 
dividuals, poUtlcal  parties,  organizations  or 
associations  which  put  into  effect,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  communism  or  the 
pro-communist  neutralist  thesis. 

Article  3. — Are  considered  as  pro-commu- 
nist neutralists  all  elements  Involved  in  prop- 
aganda activities  In  favotir  of  the  neutralist 
thesis.  These  acts  will  be  identified  with  acts 
of  disturbance  of  public  order. 

Article  3. — ^All  elements  who  violate  Ar- 
ticles 1  and  2  wlU  be  prosecuted  tmder  Ar- 
ticles 2  and  3  of  the  Military  Code.  In  fla- 
grante deUcto.  the  culprit  shall  be  Uled  be- 
fore the  Military  Court  with  no  preliminary 
Inquiry  and  Judged  according  to  the  emer- 
gency procedure  provided  for  in  Ordinance 
No.  8  of  May  16.  1954. 

Article  4. — Sentences  applied  by  the  Mili- 
tary Court  will  be  those  provided  for  in  the 
NUUtary  Code,  the  penal  code  and  the  spe- 
cific laws,  not  below  minimum  punishment. 

Article  6. — The  Military  Court  Judges  with- 
out appeal,  Its  decisions  cannot  be  appealed 
•igainst  for  cassation.  In  case  of  capital  pun- 
ishment  the   sentence   can    be   carried   out 


immediately   after   riumiii^   of  petition   for 
mercy. 

Article  6. — ^The  provisions  of  the  Penal 
Codes  regarding  extenuating  circumstances 
and  reprieve  are  not  applicable. 

The  South  Vietnamese  Constitution 
contains  similar  provisions. 

President  Nixon  in  his  public  state- 
ments has  clearly  announced  that  we  are 
not  wedded  to  the  present  regime.  I  hope 
this  will  be  implemented  by  acts  as  well 
as  words. 

Since  1965,  the  Vietnam  war  has  been 
a  haimting  refrain.  The  dates  may 
change  and  the  numbers  may  change, 
but  we  play  the  same  tune  over  and  over 
again. 

I  find  it  hard  to  understand  how  we 
can  make  the  same  mistakes  over  and 
over  again.  We  continue  the  same  tacti- 
cal blunders.  We  continue  the  same  stra- 
tegic blunders.  For  a  while  we  kept  see- 
ing light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel.  It  was 
always  a  pitch  black  tunnel.  We  then 
were  continually  on  the  verge  of  turning 
a  comer.  Every  time  we  turned  a  comer 
we  escalated.  The  Westmoreland  policy 
of  search  and  destroy  was  discredited, 
and  we  inherited  General  Abrams.  Gen- 
eral Abrams  gave  us  Hamburger  Hill. 
That  stirring  production  that  ended 
where  it  began — ^Nowhere. 

As  I  read  over  my  past  statements  and 
letters  on  the  war,  I  see  that  they  are  as 
valid  today  as  they  were  2,  3,  or  4  years 
ago.  We  have  poured  funds  into  our 
commitment  at  the  rate  of  $40  billion 
a  year  for  the  past  three  years  with 
35,000  dead  Americans  as  the  result.  The 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  says  the  to- 
tal outside  investment  in  North  Viet- 
nam, military  and  civilian,  during  the 
past  15  years  Is  no  more  than  $4V2  bil- 
lion. I  hope  the  troop  reduction  by  Pres- 
ident Nixon  is  a  portent  for  the  future. 

Two  years  and  1  month  ago,  almost 
to  the  day,  I  delivered  a  speech  entitled 
"Escalation  to  No  Place."  Some  of  the 
numbers  and  names  have  changed  but 
the  melody  lingers  on,  and  I  feel  It  de- 
serves repeating  today  not  only  because 
I.  in  all  modesty,  think  It  was  a  good 
delineation  of  the  problems  in  1967,  but 
more  Importantly  because  those  same 
statements  are  equally  applicable  to  the 
present  situation.  The  speech  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Escalation  to  No  Place 
Mr.  Leooett.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
voice  my  support  for  the  pending  412  de- 
fense authorization  for  fiscal  1968.  My  ex- 
pression is  with  some  trepidation.  My  con- 
cern stems  from  several  areas  which  I  would 
like  to  review. 

To  begin  with,  we  are  authorizing  one  of 
the  largest  armament  programs  in  history  as 
part  of  a  $76  billion  defense  budget  next 
year.  It  has  been  estimated  by  ranking  Mem- 
bers m  the  other  body  that  even  this  budget 
must  be  augmented  next  year  in  excess  of  $5 
billion.  We  have  come  a  long  way  over  the 
past  year  proving  that  the  U.S.  mUitary 
machine  is  not  a  paper  tiger.  We  have  cer- 
tainly proved,  however,  that  it  is  an  ex- 
pensive tiger. 

In  a  manner  our  total  effort  in  Southeast 
Asia  is  schizophrenic.  Our  tactical  operations 
appear  to  be  programed  almost  for  the  in- 
definite future.  Our  high  budget  strategic 
operations  on  the  other  hand  appear  to  an- 
ticipate the  war's  termination  every  year. 
Expressly  the  budget  this  year  was  condi- 
tioned on  the  war's  ending  next  month.  The 
lar^  defense  supplemental  npproprtatlon  oi 


$13.6  billion  this  year  led  many  to  believe 
that  there  was  a  credibility  gap.  I  do  not 
think  there  was  a  gap  so  much  In  our  In- 
formation as  there  was  in  our  planning.  The 
right  hand  many  times  does  not  know  what 
the  left  hand  Is  doing.  It  was  this  gap  In  our 
planning  that  allowed  the  United  States  to 
be  cascaded  over  the  past  year  Into  one  of 
the  most  colossal  of  foreign  encounters  in 
our  history.  We  started  off  calendar  1966  by 
approving  a  (4.8  billion  authorization  bill 
for  South  Vietnam  that  Is  ending  up  at 
nearly  the  (3  billion  a  month  rate  at  the 
present  time  by  a  simple  budget  differentia- 
tion subtraction.  The  proof  of  the  arith- 
metic is  in  the  fact  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  withheld  approval  of  Department 
budget  requests  that  would  Increase  the  1968 
defense  budget  by  one-third. 

TTie  American  people  In  a  measure  are 
being  torn  apart  at  the  seams.  Sixty- three 
percent  support  the  President's  foreign  pol- 
icy on  the  last  poll — many  because  of  con- 
victions— many  because  it  is  the  patriotic 
thing  to  do  or  because  of  the  obvious  benefiu 
of  a  unified  foreign  policy  right  or  wrong.  I 
hope  that  same  63  percent  will  voice  sup- 
port to  the  administration  next  year. 

Our  overall  policy  is  fraught  with  a  num- 
ber of  problems.  In  our  effort  to  buy  off  the 
war  overseas  quickly  we  are  almost  break- 
ing the  bank  at  home  and  It  is  arguable  that 
our  military  efforts  today  have  done  little 
but  stimulate  an  equal  but  opposite  enemy 
force. 

On  the  econcHnic  side  we  have  programed 
this  year  a  $9.7  bUlion  deficit.  The  Pentagon 
in  making  its  plans  seems  to  care  little  that 
the  deficit  envisions  raising  the  national  debt 
not  only  the  $2  billion  last  July  and  the 
$6  billion  last  February,  but  also  $8  billion 
next  month.  Nor  is  It  readily  apparent  how 
the  bills  get  paid  If  we  faU  to  raise  taxes 
at  least  (4  billion  next  year  and  fall  to  al- 
low for  the  sale  of  $5  bUllon  more  of  our 
paper  assets  In  the  form  of  participation  cer- 
tificates. Nor  is  it  now  apparent  how  a  fur- 
ther unplanned  supplemental  defense  deficit 
would  be  funded.  Washington  economics  was 
fraught  with  disaster  last  February  when  we 
absolutely  had  to  have  the  votes  on  the  floor 
of  the  Congress  to  pay  our  bills  the  following 
week. 

Unfortunately  I  see  little  real  blue  sky  on 
the  horl2»n  during  1968.  The  problem  sim- 
ply U  not  credibility  gap  but  the  fact  that 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  simply  is  not 
geared  to  provide  oversight  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  What  Is  needed  Is  some 
agency  actually  able  to  exercise  heavy  re- 
straint on  Defense  spending  such  that  the 
size  and  nature  of  our  foreign  military  op- 
erations could  be  controlled. 

I  mentioned  that  while  our  war  financing 
was  almost  panic  on  an  annual  basis  at  the 
war's  duration,  that  tactical  operations  are 
to  the  contrary.  If  this  was  true  a  year  ago 
I  think  that  It  is  true  in  spades  today.  Actu- 
ally at  one  time  last  year  I  saw  a  type  of  vic- 
tory on  the  horizon — not  so  today,  largely 
because  of  escalation. 

I  firmly  believe  we  have  escalated  to  no 
place.  In  the  face  of  continuous  recommen- 
dations from  General  Westmoreland  that  the 
war  will  go  on  indefinitely,  I  have  failed  to 
understand  the  theory  of  escalation.  When 
we  in  Lhe  States  have  assumed  that  our  force 
level  at  150.000  or  250.000  was  at  the  outer 
limit  consldermg  that  a  (750  bUlion  econ- 
omy was  fighting  a  (1  billion  economy  with- 
out modem  transportation,  a  Nav;-  or  air- 
power,  we  have  always  assumed  that  the 
large  buildup  bad  some  kind  of  foreseeable 
victory  In  mind. 

General  Westmoreland  has  -  recently  .-id- 
dressed  the  Congress  and  the  country  is  now 
brought  to  realize  that  even  with  450.000 
men  and  an  expenditure  rate  of  (3  billion 
per  month,  that  this  Is  not  enough. 

I  think  that  it  Is  easy  to  move  blindly 
ahead,  every  .soldier  or  Cmigressman  relying 
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Ml  th«  man  ahMul  and  ultimately  on  the 
Commander  In  Chief.  When  things  go  wron« 
or  not  aa  anUclpated  we  blame  the  Ruaalana 
the  Cblneae.  the  Congreaa.  the  Preatdent.  or 
the  vocal  minority.  I  think  that  It  U  time  to 
loae  a  little  ot  the  Notre  Dame  football  team 
•pint  and  take  dead  aim  on  where  we  have 
been  and  where  we  are  going. 

Our  bombing  u  marginally   effecUve.  Wo 
are  panicking  to  get  a  better  night  lighter  and 
antl-SAU  device.  Our  effort  over»U  remlnda 
me  of  a  giant  trying  to  swat  a  gnat  on  a  sheet 
of  balsam  wood  with  a  sledge  hammer  be- 
coming very  nervous  In  the  endeavor.  The 
Urgest  Importer  Into  North  Vietnam  last  year 
was  not  the  Soviet  Union  but  the  United 
SUtes  when  we  dropped  better  than  1  mil- 
lion tons  of  bomba.  It  U  possible  that  aa  a 
Great  Society  we  are  trying  to  solve  a  war 
problenr    with    technology    of   Infrared    and 
kindred  devices  giving  at  all  times  too  lltUe 
conslderaUon-to  the  people  problem  and  hu- 
man nature  If  we  Intended  to  break  the  back 
of  the  north  with  our  bombing  we  have  been 
unsuccessful.  The  morale  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese is  better  today  after  having  knocked 
534  of  our  multlmllllon  doUar  machines  from 
the  sky  than  it  was  a  year  ago.  I  am  sure  that 
'^^  iPfB  longing  to  get  a  shot  at  our  14  mll- 
ilon  XI7C-F-lii>— that  are  now  roUlng  off 
the   runway.    Neither   would   I   classify   our 
B-6a  program  as  a  bowUng  success.  1  know 
when  I  hunt  duck  that  unless  I  pick  a  bird 
out  of  the  flock  my  game  bag  will  be  empty. 
Likewise  to  bomb  a  Jungle  on  course  and  dis- 
tance U  noUy  but  lltUe  else. 

While  we  stated  a  year  ago  that  we  needed 
to  beef  up  our  troope  because  there  were 
10.000  North  Vietnamese  troops  In  the  south 
and  that  we  needed  at  least  a  10-to-l  overkill 
ratio  to  handle  guerrillas  in  the  b\uh — today 
while  the  United  StaUs  has  ralaed  Its  level  by 
160.000  the  North  Vietnamese  raised  lU  level 
«o  better  than  100.000.  While  we  were  fight- 
ing 225.000  solid  core  enemy  a  year  ago.  we 
now  admit  their  numbers  to  be  378.000  and 
we  frankly  admit  also  that  there  U  no  magic 
In  these  numbers. 

The  casualty  leveU  also  have  been  a  modi- 
fied success  story.  We  have  talked  too  often 
about  10-to-l  kill  raUo  In  our  favor. 

In  the  1964  elections  we  had  loat  450  Amer- 
icans. Today   we   have   lost   9.445   American 
boys  and  S4.327  have  collected  Purple  Hearts 
and  will  collect  pensions.  In  addition,  last 
year  the  South  Vietnamese  lost  13.154  and 
39.597  were  wounded.  Other  allied  leases  are 
•45  dead  and  2.330  wounded — aU  as  of  last 
week.  Total  casualties  on  our  side  of  102.- 
062  last  year  alone  then  must  be  measured 
against  M.430  Vletcong  dead  and  128,645  esti- 
mated wounded.  Since  Vletcong  casualty  fig- 
ures must  be  discounted  by  unidentified  cl- 
Tlllan  casiuUtles  counted  In  the  overall  num- 
b«i»  It  U  readily  apparent  that  an  enemy 
casualty  ratio  of  1  to  2  would  be  optlmlsUc. 
And  how  are  we  doing  on  the  ground.  When 
last  year  the  I  Corps  and  the  Mekong  were 
well  In  hand — this  year  they  are  both  open- 
ended  areas.  Army  troops  which  should  have 
been  programed  to  pacify  the  Mekong  bread 
baaket  are  now  all  Ued  up  on  the  demilita- 
rised Bone. 

In  addition,  we  should  take  stock  of  atti- 
tudes outside  Of  Vietnam  The  Soviet  Union 
to  date  with  a  gross  national  product  half 
the  size  of  the  United  States  has  engaged  In 
the  war  only  modestly.  The  120  Soviet  sblpa 
that  called  on  Hatphong  last  year  la  but  a 
few  percent  of  the  U.S.  sailings  to  Saigon 
The  Soviet  Union  has  expended  in  North 
Vietnam  to  date  In  15  years  about  the  dollar 
amount  that  the  United  SUtes  expends  in 
the  south  in  15  days.  The  Soviet  Union  la  now 
considering  a  more  amblUoua  program  and  It 
U  no  wonder  since-the  United  States  IndU- 
crlnUnately  calls  every  enemy  peasant  cas- 
ualty a  "bloody  Communist." 

The  SovleU  of  recent  date  are  holding  sup- 
port rallies  for  North  Vietnam.  But  for  the 
•ecWent    of    the    Slno-Sovlet    cleavage    the 
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United  States  might  have  bad  the  "fat  In  the 
fire"  already.  With  Soviet  opinion  hardening  I 
•••  nothing  but  a  foreboding  future  for 
United  SUtea-Aslan  policy. 

And  how  about  opinion  at  home.  Admit- 
tedly draft  conscientious  defermente  are 
running  4  to  1  of  prevloiis  encounters.  Dr. 
King  and  Black  Muslim  Clay  cannot  now  be 
conaldered  as  isolated  objectors.  The  college 
community  with  serious  reservations  In  the 
past  will  have  calamitous  reservations  In  the 
coming  year.  The  Republican  policy  position 
recently  dUcloeed  sUtement  in  a  measure 
Indicates  the  possibilities  for  some  men's 
logic.  As  more  butter  and  bread  are  cut  out 
of  domestic  programs  In  the  coming  year, 
more  Americans  will  be  Introepectlvely 
quizzical  of  our  policy. 

What  does  this  dissent  mean?  It  means 
that  the  opinion  Is  entitled  to  respect.  In 
local  school  bond  elections  the  rule  of  thumb 
Is  that  bonds  cannot  be  Issued  to  levy  a  tax 
on  all  unless  two- thirds  of  the  voters  assent. 
We  can't  remove  a  man  from  Congress  once 
seated  under  the  Constitution  unless  two- 
thirds  of  the  Members  so  vote.  Yet  we  sub- 
ject every  young  person  not  deferred  to  the 
draft  while  63  percent  of  the  people  of  the 
country  only  have  subscribed  In  a  poll  to  our 
foreign  policy. 

legally  the  United  States  can  pursue  Ita 
present  foreign  policy  course.  Not  to  be  con- 
cerned with  the  respectable  minority  how- 
ever. Is  foolhardy. 

I  would  say  then  that  the  better  part  of 
valor  at  the  present  Ume  would  be  for  the 
administration  to  be  deadly  serious  with  Itself 
aa  to  where  we  have  been  and  where  we  are 
going.  It  will  profit  us  little  as  a  naUon  If  we 
exhaust    ourselves    economically    on    North 
Vietnam  only  to  find  that  our  curtailment 
and  lack  of  attenUon  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
including  the  Americas,  has  allowed  a  Com- 
munist foundauon  to  be  dug  on  our  hem- 
Upherlc  mainland.  While  our  policy  In  Viet- 
nam at  one  time  was  a  matter  of  choice,  at 
the  present  time  it  is  monumentally  compul- 
sive.  We   criticized    last   year    the   U.S.   AID 
program  in  South  Vietnam  as  a  conglomera- 
tion of  confusion  If  the  sltuaUon  is  any  bet- 
ter today  I  am  unaware  In  spite  of  a  major 
AID  effort  at  reorganization.  The  South  Viet- 
namese revoluUonary  cadre  system  of  30,000 
men   haa  suffered   high   casualties  over   the 
last  year  and  U  now  reputed  to  be  IneffecUve 
What  this  all  really  means  U  that  the  war  on 
poverty  for  the  world's  deprived  and  under- 
privileged must  be  fought  offensively  through 
effecUve  AID  programs  in  a  time  of  peace 
rather  than  defensively  at  a  time  of  war  Be- 
cause people   are   bound   to  wonder  if   the 
United  SUtes  does  not  care  for  any  poliUcal 
future  at  a  time  oi  peace,  why  do  they  care 
at  a  time  of  war  with  communism?  I  sincerely 
hope  that  one  day  we  wui  realize  that  Ameri- 
can wealth  was  given  to  us  for  a  purpose   If 
we  would  help  our  neighbors  but  25  percent 
of  the  magnitude  of  our  military  assistance 
there  might  truly  be  a  hope  for  peace  in  our 
lime.   The  fact  that  AID  and  poverty  pro- 
grams are  ineffective  for  reasons  other  than 
money  Is  another  story. 

Finally  1  would   like   to  offer  my  views 
iMu     '  *«*'•«•   resoIuUon  of   the  Vietnam 

How  should  the  United  SUtes  resolve 
our  current  lntern«Uonal  dilemma?  First 
we  should  recognize  that  we  are  escalat- 
ing to  nowhere.  We  should  resist  escala- 
tion  at  all  cosU  unless  we  know  the 
escalated  result.  We  have  played  too 
much  blind  man's  bluff  on  a  major  scale 
too  long.  We  should  unilaterally  scale 
down  our  cost  and  size  of  operations  in 
South  Vietnam  and  keep  the  burden  of 
the  conflict  on  the  Vietnamese  them- 
selves. We  should  recognize.  I  beUeve.  that 
the  alternative  to  being  pushed  into  the 
Tonkin  Qulf  in  1966  is  not  wholesale,  all- 
out  war  in  1967  especiaUy  when  our  com- 
mander in  the  batUefleld  has  no  predictions 
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for   victory   whatMvrer   In   the  foreseeable 
future. 

U  actions  were  scaled  down  and  If  our 
war  budget  could  reapproxlmate  the  «6  bll- 
Uon  level,  then  we  would  be  postured  as  a 
naUon  to  wait  out  the  hardheadednesa  of 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  He  seea  us  now  restless  In  our 
Great  Society  and  today  hU  paUence  is  better 
than  ours. 

In  some  encounters  In  the  past  perhaps 
we  had  not  the  option  to  reason  why.  only 
to  do  and  suffer  the  consequences.  Today 
we  are  Involved  in  a  new  kind  of  undeclared 
war  which  U  concerned  not  so  much  with  a 
mad  dlcutor's  lust  for  power,  but  with  a 
surge  of  people  to  better  their  plight.  While 
we  can  destroy  a  dlcutor,  you  cannot  destrov 
a  whole  people. 

It  Is  InevlUble.  therefore  that  the  pres- 
ent conflict  be  concluded  with  some  kind 
of  an  accommodation  by  the  people  on  both 
sides  of  the  encounter  looking  toward  their 
mutual  development.  The  United  SUtes 
has  been,  perhaps,  too  ready  with  the  olive 
branch  in  the  past  and  now  grows  weary  of 
offering  to  negotUte.  In  time  I  believe  ten- 
sions will  relax  to  the  point  when  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  wlU  talk.  It  Is  to  American  Interests 
that  the  balance  of  the  world,  free  and  Com- 
munist, not  become  too  exercised  or  alarmed 
In  the  meantime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  prior  views  on 
the  Thleu-Ky  position  on  alternative 
governments  for  South  Vietnam  may  be 
gained  from  the  following  statement  of 
Mr.  Thieu  last  month: 

The  clearcut  llmltetton  of  thU  outburst  of 
political  expression  Is  the  government's  ban 
on  any  public  or  pubUshed  advocacy  of  a 
"coalition"  government  with  the  Communist 
led  National  Liberation  Front.  That  is  a  "be- 
trayers peace  "  in  the  eyes  of  the  Vietnamese 
government. 

Have  Thieu  and  Ky  changed.  I  am  per- 
sonally doubtful,  but  possibly  political 
realities  have  finally  impugned  on  their 
monomanical  view  of  life. 

On  August  19,  1968. 1  spoke  before  the 
Democratic  platform  committee  meeting 
here  in  Washington.  D.C.  I  made  a  plea 
for  deescalation  at  that  time.  The  Mid- 
way announcement  is  in  accord  with  my 
recommendations  of  a  year  ago.  At  this 
platform  hearing  I  also  outlined  what  I 
consider  to  be  an  Intelligent  policy  to 
follow  in  Southeast  Asia  in  conjunction 
with  our  military  disengagement.  I  would 
like  to  repeat  those  suggestions  now,  as 
they  are  still  viable  and  very  opportime: 

RXMABKS     AT     PLATFORM     HbAKIKC 
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What  I  am  concerned  with,  GenUemen.  are 
the  2.000  little  red  marks  on  the  classified 
briefing  maps  in  South  Vietnam  where  our 
InteUlgence  indicates  the  people  support  the 
Viet  Cong.  What  do  we  offer  these  people  to 
lay  down  their  arms?  I  say  the  South  Viet- 
namese tail  has  simply  got  to  stop  wagging 
the  American  dog.  How  do  we  regroup  so  that 
the  South  Vietnamese  wiU  be  condiUoned  to 
compromise  which  U  currenUy  lacking  lu 
their  iKieture. 

I  spoke  on  this  matter  on  the  House  floor 
November  18.  last  as  follows: 

"I  say  the  solution  Is  simple:  Retract  our 
American  Goliath  posture  and  de-escalate  to 
Vietnamese  proportions.  Sell  the  war  back  to 
the  South  Vietnamese  by  slowly  retracting 
and  reducing  our  troops  and  dollars  North 
Vietnamese  fanatics  can  only  be  stopped  by 
South  i^ietnamese  fanatics.  Save  American 
boys'  lives  and  U.S.  fiscal  solvency  and  re- 
develop American  clUes  with  workable  pro- 
grams with  the  surplus  that  remains.  The 
effect  of  this  retraction  might  allow  all  the 
Vietnamese  to  work  their  will  in  the  Tonkin 
Gulf;  would  cause  the  Sovieto  to  retract  their 
shipping  to  Haiphong,  which  haa  increased 


50  perorat  in  the  past  ft  months,  and  If  noth- 
ing else  might  form  the  basis  for  negoUatlons 
which  the  Amerloan  people  now  want  by  the 
polU  a  to  1." 

Spedflcally  what  kind  of  policy  action  am 
I  suggesting  we  UkeT  If  a  new  policy  la  not 
determined  the  electorate  and  the  Demo- 
cratic convention  will  erupt. 

To  outline  the  policies  that  we  can't  pur- 
sue. I  believe  is  to  indicate  our  course  of 
actlOD. 

1.  Though  General  Lemay  and  others 
wanted  to  shock  bomb  North  Vietnam  four 
years  ago,  this  alternative  is  no  longer  open. 
Bombing  In  the  North  exceeds  World  War  II 
levels  but  considering  that  their  economy  ts 
equal  to  Arlington  County  only  there  are  no 
taj^ete.  Large  bombers  would  be  SAM  vulner- 
able. We  could  bomb  towns  and  people  with 
nuclear  bMnbs  and  Invade  North  Vietnam. 
but  only  a  few  percent  of  the  American  peo- 
ple support  this  alternative.  This  alternative 
does  have  global  consequences. 

a.  I  frankly  beUeve  that  a  cut  and  evacuate 
the  area  theory  likewise  could  be  disastrous. 
To  evacuate  might  create  a  Southeast  Asia 
vacuum  that  would  draw  In  many  unfriendly 
imperialist  types. 

3.  I  Ukewlse  beUeve  It  grossly  unwise  to 
conUnue  to  spend  $40  billion  per  year  as 
we  are  doing  buying  the  South  Vietnamese 
Into  corruption,  complacency  and  uncompro. 
mlslng  IdeallBm.  insulted  for  the  times. 

4.  The  alternative  Is  to  stage  down.  Col- 
onel William  Corson.  U.S.  Marine  Corps  re- 
tired. Just  concluded  several  years  command- 
ing a  6.000  man  battalion  in  Vietnam  and 
he  also  spent  six  mouths  In  Vietnam  analysis 
In  the  Pentagon.  He  recommends  as  do  I 
that  we  back  off  the  war  to  a  $5  billion  level 
selling  the  war  back  to  the  Vietnamese. 
(Today  the  Colonel  suggesU  forthwith  with- 
drawal.) The  Colonel  spells  out  In  Chapter  12 
of  his  book  "The  Betrayal"  of  the  political 
and  economic  war  how  this  can  be  done.  I 
believe  an  9850  billion  economy  can  fight  a 
tl  blUlon  economy  at  an  effective  rate  for 
$5  billion  per  year.  The  difference  would  re- 
duce the  deficit  and  be  used  to  enact  better 
domestic  programs. 

1.  Corson  suggests  we  halt  most  of  the 
bombing  In  the  North  since  the  results  out- 
lined by  Westmoreland  have  occurred — we've 
drummed  up  a  hornet's  nest. 

2.  Stage  down  our  troops  In  half  and  force 
the  war  back  on  the  Vietnamese. 

3.  Regain  complete  control  in  the  United 
SUtes  of  all  AID  and  military  pay  and  al- 
lowances in  Vietnam  removing  control  from 
the  Vietnamese  Army. 

4.  Develop  a  government  that  represents 
all  factions  in  South  Vietnam,  such  that  we 
might  have  true  "self  determination." 

For  the  review  of  the  Committee  I  have 
permission  of  the  author  to  atUch  to  my 
SUtement  his  Chapter  12  with  a  further 
elaboration  of  the  revised  posture  program  I 
believe  we  need  to  pursue. 

I  believe  that  the  Democratic  Platform 
could  well  reflect  many  of  these  views  and 
thereby  give  our  Paris  negotiators  the  tools 
to  effect  a  proper  agreement. 


PaOPOSEO    DEMOCSATtC    PLATFORM:     A    NEW 

DntscnoN  for  the  1970's 

We  recognize  that  the  promotion  of  Demo- 
cratic institutions  in  Vietnam  has  been  ex- 
tremely difficult  under  selge  of  war.  However, 
we  believe  that  the  prolongation  of  the  war 
has  been  abetted  because  of  the  Inability  of 
the  Vietnamese  to  achieve  a  complete  democ- 
racy. We  beUeve  that  an  Incomplete  democ- 
racy In  Vietnam  during  the  past  five  years 
at  least  has  created  divided  loyalties  In  that 
country  and  frustrated  attempte  to  develop 
a  meeting  of  the  minds  compromise  of  the 
warring  factions  In  that  country. 

We  believe  that  the  causes  of  the  incom- 
plete democracy  stem  from: 

(1)  The  war; 

(3)  American    wealth    Intervention    that 


has  been  unreasonable  In  size  compared  to 
tl»e  economy  of  Vietnam; 

(3)  Corruption  at  moat  levels  of  Vietnam 
government  activity,  the  same  being  abetted 
by  American  asslsUnce; 

(4)  Factionalism  among  religions  In  Viet- 
nam; 

(5)  The  exclusion  from  the  election  proc- 
ess of  all  factions  including  80  percent  of  the 
rural  area  of  Vietnam  that  are  not  strongly 
supportive  of  the  ruling  party; 

(6)  The  domination  of  the  government  by 
military  leaders; 

(7)  The  absence  of  an  Allied  Unified  De- 
fense Command. 

We  recognize  that  an  agreement  with  the 
warring  factions  will  be  extremely  difficult 
in  Vietnam.  We  further  recognize  that  sute- 
ments  such  as  this,  while  they  may  Interfere 
with  the  Paris  negotiations,  will  also  form 
the  basis  for  h  true  set  of  principles  upon 
which  we  can  negotiate. 

The  North  Vietnamese  and  South  Vietnam- 
ese we  recognize  as  sovereign  entities.  This 
fact  should  not  hamstring  a  modification  of 
American  policy.  Further  American  aid  to 
the  South  Vietnamese  should  be  properly 
subject  to  new  conditions.  New  conditions 
should  vastly  Improve  the  ability  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  accustom  that  country 
to  compromise.  Many  of  these  conditions 
ran  be  unilaterally  insisted  upon  the  United 
States. 

(1)  Further  American  economic  aid  will 
be  disbursed  by  American  forces  by  direct 
distribution  to  the  people. 

(2)  Land  reforms  and  Inequluble  rent  col- 
lection in  areas  rec^vlng  our  aid  will  im- 
mediately come  in  for  reform  and  effective 
modification. 

(3)  Military  forces  will  be  unified  under  a 
Joint  command. 

(4)  Military  pay  and  police  compensation 
will  be  administered  by  the  United  SUtes 
when  we  are  the  source  of  funds. 

(5)  American  free  speech  guarantees  shall 
forthwith  control  all  areas  subject  to  aid  by 
the  U.S. 

(6)  New  elections  and  a  new  Constitution 
will  forthwith  be  promulgated,  allowing  all 
parties  and  factions  to  enter  candidates  on  a 
one-man.  one-vote  basis. 

(7)  Negotiations  will  forthwith  be  under- 
taken between  all  conflicting  factions  in 
North  and  South  Vietnam. 

(8)  Conditions  agreed  upon  by  an  all  Viet- 
nam faction  conclave  shall  forthwith  form 
conditions  for  further  American  aid. 

(9)  Pending  implementation  of  these  new 
conditions,  bombing  North  of  the  D.M.Z.  will 
forthwith  be  suged  down  very  substantl- 
nlly;  troop  replacement  will  abate  and  al- 
ternative plans  win  forthwith  be  drafted 
for  a  substantial  reduction  of  American 
forces  and  their  replacement  with  all  Viet- 
namese forces. 

( 10)  International  control  supervisors 
shall  be  effectively  Implemented. 

(11)  American  expenditures  In  support  of 
the  war  will  forthwith  be  reduced  from  a 
near  $40  billion  annual  level  to  an  average 
annual  expenditure  of  $5  bnilon. 


Chapter  12 — To  Stay  Ob  Not  To  Stay? 

"Now  let  us  assume  that  we  lost  Indo- 
china. If  Indo-Chlna  goes,  several  things 
happen  right  away.  The  peninsula,  the  last 
little  bit  of  land  hanging  on  down  there, 
would  be  scstfcely  defensible.  The  tin  and 
tungsten  that  we  so  greatly  value  from  that 
area  would  cease  coming,  but  all  India  would 
be  outflanked. 

"Burma  would  be  in  no  position  for 
defense.  .  .  . 

"So  when  the  United  SUtes  votes  $400,000.- 
000  to  help  that  war,  we  are  not  voting  a 
giveaway  program.  We  are  voting  for  the 
cheapest  way  that  we  can  prevent  the  occur- 
rence of  something  that  would  be  of  a  most 
terrible  slgnlflcance  to  the  United  States  of 
Amnlca.  our  security,  our  power  and  ability 


to  get  ceruin  things  we  need  from  the  riches 
of  the  Indonesian  territory  and  from  South 
east  Asia." — ^President  Elsenhower  at  the 
Governors'  Conference,  August  4,  1953. 

The  national  agony  over  Vietnam,  with  the 
exception  of  that  felt  by  "liberals"  like  Mary 
McCarthy  who  can  conceive  of  no  reason  for 
our  presence  In  Vietnam.  Is  derived  from  our 
failure  to  achieve  readily  and  easily  the  goals 
we  proclaimed  for  Vietnam.  Mary  McCarthy, 
unlike  her  heroines  in  The  Group,  who  knew 
that  storks  don't  bring  babies.  Indicated 
clearly  how  ..she  would  resolve  the  complex 
problem  of  American  Involvement  in  Viet- 
nam by  saying.  "I  confess  that  when  I  went 
to  Vietnam  early  last  February  (1967)  I  was 
looking  for  material  damaging  to  the  Ameri- 
can interest  and  that  I  found  it.  though 
often  by  accident  or  in  the  process  of  being 
briefed  by  an  official."  Mary  McCarthy  Is  a 
brilliant,  articulate  author.  Her  book  Viet- 
nam is  an  accurate  though  limited  and  sur- 
face-bound indictment  of  what  our  current 
policies  have  produced.  Unfortunately.  Mary 
McCarthy  and  the  others  she  mentions — 
Schleslnger.  Galbralth.  Fulbrlght.  Kennan. 
and  the  congressional  doves — would  like  us 
to  get  out  of  Vietnam  but  do  not  know  how 
to  do  It.  As  the  liberals'  most  effective  spokes- 
man on  Vietnam,  she  portrays  the  dilemma 
thrown  at  those  who  advocate  cut  and  run 
when  she  says: 

"But  now  resting  comforUbly  on  this 
mountain  of  errors,  he  (the  American  official) 
looks  down  magnanimously  on  the  critic  and 
invites  him  to  offer  a  solution.  He  Is  con- 
fident that  the  critic  will  be  unable  to  come 
up  with  one.  A^d  in  a  sense  he  is  right.  If 
you  say  'Get  out' — the  only  sane  answer — he 
pounces.  How?'  And  he  site  back  smiling 
he  has  won.  The  tables  are  turned,  and  the 
critic  is  on  the  defensive.  If  he  tries  to  out- 
line a  plan  for  a  rapid  wrlthdrawal  (conscious 
that  464.000  troops,  plus  their  civilian  sup- 
porting services,  cannot  l>e  pulled  out  over- 
night— and  what  about  the  loyal  Vietnam- 
ese— should  they  be  left  behind  or  do  we 
owe  them  an  airlift  to  Taiwan?),  the  plan 
ineviUbly  appears  feeble  and  amateurish 
in  comparison  with  the  massed  power  and 
professionalism  of  the  war  actually  being 
waged." 

Mary  McCarthy  falls  for  one  of  the  oldest 
strategies  in  the  debater's  handbook,  i.e.. 
the  false  dilemma.  The  Administration  has 
used  this  technique  most  effectively  in  the 
past  several  years  by  making  the  critic  argue 
that  there  Is  no  alternative  to  present  policy 
except  massive  escalation  of  the  war  or  uni- 
lateral American  withdrawal.  Any  other  al- 
ternatives have  been  disposed  of  by  sleight 
of  hand  to  indicate  that  they  are  minor 
variations  of  what  he  Is  doing.  As  we  have 
seen,  the  Other  War  has  been  betrayed  as 
mlliUry  strategisU  have  pursued  one  fruit- 
less e.scal8tion  after  another.  The  Adminis- 
tration has  for  four  years  produced  neither 
military  victory  nor  peace  negotiations.  Ad- 
ministration policy  is  stuck  on  dead  center, 
though,  as  will  be  discussed  below,  it  Is  teet- 
ering on  the  edge  of  a  major  disaster. 

Going  back  to  President  Johnson's  state- 
ment at  Johns  Hopkins  University  on  April 
7,  1965.  when  he  said  we  were  in  Vietnam  "to 
strengthen  world  order  ...  to  slow  down  ag- 
gression ...  to  improve  the  life  of  man  in  that 
conflict-torn  corner  of  the  world'  and  that 
"our  objective  Is  the  independence  of  South 
Vietnam  and  its  freedom  from  atUck.  We 
want  nothing  for  ourselve.s — only  that  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  be  allowed  to  guide 
their  own  country  In  their  own  way."  Let  us 
see  how  any  or  an  of  these  goals  can  be 
achieved  In  spite  of  three  years  of  grievous 
error.  To  do  this  I  propose  to  examine  the 
explicit  and  ImpUclt  how  which  is  essential 
to  be  able  to  make  a  choice  In  the  "to  suy 
or  not  to  stay"  dilemma.  Either  course  Is 
feasible  and  can  achieve  the  basic  goals.  It 
is  Imporunt  at  the  outset  to  realize  that  the 
choices   available  to   America  are  not   con- 
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1  to  "cut  UMt  nm"  or  "Xnun.  b»by,  bum." 
Pnald«nt  •tobnoon's  goaJs  are  not  unr««son- 
•bto,  nor  U  It  imwi8«  to  punue  them  on  * 
TMUUtle  btLMU. 

The  lerenc*  to  g«t  QVH  aoquleacenoe  for 
our  atrstegy  eUata,  thongb  like  ftny  of  the 
•tepe  eet  forth  below  It  requlree  gute  to  uae 
or  Implement.  There  U  an  entire  spectrum  of 
leverage  aTallable  to  the  United  SUtee  to 
accomplish  the  feature*  of  ttoio  to  stay  or 
not  to  stay.  The  important  thing  to  remem- 
ber about  leverage  In  dealing  with  the  OVN 
la  that  our  aottona  do  not  have  to  be  pre- 
ceded by  "May  I?"  Too  often  in  the  paat 
we  have  played  the  role  of  Uriah  Heep  to 
avoid  offending  the  tender  senBlbUltlea  of 
our  hoeU.  It  la  time  to  act  like  a  motber-ln- 
law.  The  meana  of  leverage  will  be  discussed 
after  we  look  at  the  varioua  steps  In  both  the 
"to  aUy"  and  "not  to  sUy"  strategies. 

Flnt  let  ua  consider  the  to  stay  horn  of  the 
dilemma.  I  aaaume  that  in  order  to  stay  it 
U  mandatory  to  lower  the  political  pain  of 
the  war  to  our  nation.  The  emotional,  physi- 
cal,   and    dollar    ooeta    connected    with   our 
preaence  miist  be  reduced  to  a  level  where 
they  can  be   tolerated.   Tbla  can   be  done, 
aad  at  oh*  same  time  we  can  move  toward 
the  goal* -set   forth   by   President  Johnson. 
8tz  separate  but  cloaely  related  steps  can  be 
taken   simultaneously.    Each    step    produces 
a  gain,  reduces  costs,  and  promotes  a  greater 
likelihood  of  succeaa  In  achieving  the  goals. 
General   MacArthur   contended    that   "there 
U  no  subetltute  for  victory."  In  a  simpler  time 
and  place  MacArthur'a  dictum  made  sense, 
but  in  Vietnam  "victory  U  defeat" — that  U,  to 
poraue  a  MacArthur  type  of  victory  would  put 
ua   In  a  situation   like   the  one   the   doctor 
described  when  he  said,  "The  operation  was 
a  succeaa  but  the  paUent  died."  In  reference 
to  Vietnam,  the  patients  may  very  well  in- 
clude both  the  United  States  and  Vietnam. 
The  first  step   (to  be  taken  slmultanaoualy 
with  the  others)  is  to  stop  all  aerial  warfare 
against    North    Vietnam    except    reconnais- 
sance  overflight*.   There   are   nuuiy   reaaona 
to  Justify   thla  atep.   In  the   Jargon   of  the 
Pentagon,  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  is 
not  cost-effective.  We  are  spending  annually 
taatween  M  and  gs  billion  to  continue  the 
air  war  in  North  Vietnam.  The  justlflcaUon 
for  stopping  the  bombing  U  that  bombing 
does  not  produce  the   advertised  resuiu  In 
stopping  or  Blowing  inflUratlon.  At  no  time 
haa  the  aerial  clrcua  In  North  Vietnam  been 
worth  the  price  of  admlaalon.  In  fact,  it  haa 
enhanced  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  political  control  »n/l 
has  paved  the  way  for  the  North  Vietnam 
hawka  to  reject  the  substance  of  peace  Inltla- 
tlves  by  the  United  States.  The  Immedlau 
cry  of  our  air-power  enthusiasts  to  proposals 
to  stop  the  bombing  is  that  "our  soldiers  and 
airmen   would   be   perilously   exposed."    Ba- 
loney I    Crocodile    tears   over    the    plight   of 
ground  forces  are  eyewash   to  cover  up  a 
vain  desire  to  get  more  planes,  more  pilots, 
and  more  appropriations.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  la  that  our  troops  suffer  more  from 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam — due  to  the 
lack  of  suitable  alrpower  In  South  Vietnam — 
than  does  the  enemy.  The  paid  statisticians 
are  quick  to  point  out  how  much  air  power 
Is  available  to  support  our   troops   In  the 
South,  In  an  effort  to  prove  that  there  Is  no 
"shortage."  The  statistics  He.  Tactical  close 
air  support  for  U.S.  and  ARVN  troops  In  Viet- 
nam U  a  tragedy.  What  tactical  close  air 
support    la   avallabls   is   over-used   and   Im- 
properly applied. 

The  air  war  In  North  Vietnam  is  a  costly 
fraud.  A  very  smaU  number  of  Air  Force 
generals  and  Navy  admirals  with  the  unwit- 
ting assistance  of  congressional  leaders 
have  gained  a  great  deal  a<  power  at  the  ex- 
penaa  of  the  AmerlcsLn  public.  It  Is  In- 
taMsMat  to  speculate  oo  what  might  have 
bMB  tfone  to  rnnn  tbm  Uaitad  States  rtots 
In  1M7  and  190»— and  parbapa  those  stUl  to 
ooeur  In  !»«•— with  the  money  and  rwourcea 
«M«o«  la  tiM  sklaa  oi«r  Rortlt  VIetiMm. 


The  doves  who  advocated  stopping  the 
bombing  have  done  so  primarily  on  hu- 
manitarian grounds.  This  la  admirable,  but 
not  really  relevant.  UnUl  April  lOM  the  Ad- 
ministration dismissed  the  doves'  arguotent 
by  pointing  out  that  previous  pauses  in  the 
bombing  did  not  produce  a  response  from 
Hanoi.  In  this  rebuttal  the  Administration 
again  used  the  false  dilemma  to  clear  ad- 
vantage. However,  when  the  political  dis- 
enchantment with  the  war  was  manifested 
by  Senator  McCarthy's  successful  challenge 
to  the  President's  position,  an  open-ended 
though  limited  bombing  pause  was  an- 
nounced. This  action  clearly  told  Hanoi 
that  President  Johnson  la  not  totally  un- 
responsive to  domeatlc  political  pressure 
even  though  in  the  past  be  responded  like 
a  puppet  on  a  string  held  by  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  and  Walt  Whitman  Rostow  In  Im- 
pugning the  motives  of  the  doves  who  ad- 
vocated stopping  the  bombing.  This  is  the 
snMke  screen  the  air-power  enthusiasts  have 
used  to  cover  up  an  objective  appraisal  of 
their  actions.  It  has  been  a  slick  operation. 
When  Admiral  Ulysses  S.  Grant  Sharp  (Com- 
mander in  Chief,  Pacific)  and  General  John 
C.  McConneU  (Chief  of  Staff,  V3.  Air  Force) 
appeared  before  Senator  Stennls'  Senate 
Preparedness  Subcommittee  In  August  1967 
to  sell  more  bombing,  their  testimony  was 
a  beautiful  exercise  In  illoglc.  Sharp  and 
McConneU  played  the  "target"  game  to  the 
hilt. 

Announcing  a  bombing  pause  may  gain 
the  President  some  political  advantage,  but 
there  Is  another,  even  more  polltloally  ef- 
fective, tactic:  Just  ttopi  Stop  all  bombing. 
No  fanfare,  no  announcements.  When  the 
press  gets  around  to  asltlng  why,  a  simple, 
truthful  answer  can  be  given:  "Because 
the  bombing  does  not  promote  our  objectives 
In  Vietnam."  Let  our  friends  and  foes  make 
of  our  actions  what  they  will.  Predictably, 
the  enemy  will  use  our  action  for  propa- 
ganda purposes,  but  in  their  Inner  circle 
there  wUl  be  confusion.  Our  "friends"  will 
be  forced  to  cease  criticizing.  Curtailing  the 
domestic  and  foreign  noise  level  about 
bombing  haa  to  be  a  plus. 

To  sum  up  and  re-emphaslze,  the  rna.\n 
reason  for  stopping  the  bombing  Is:  it  does 
not  work!  The  poIiUcal  capital,  both  foreign 
and  domestic,  which  can  be  acquired  by 
stopping  all  bombing  is  ancillary  to  the 
main  reason,  though  by  no  means  unim- 
portant. To  hU  credit.  Secretary  McNamara 
Uied  to  point  out  the  facts  to  Senator  Sten- 
nls' subcommittee,  but  to  no  avail.  The  alr- 
power case  is  specious,  but  like  clever  trial 
lawyers  Ita  pleaders  used  emotion,  not  rea- 
son, to  win  their  case. 

The  second  step  Is  Uterally  more  down  to 
earth.  It  Is:  eliminate  all  iUegal  land  rente 
and  agricultural  taxes  In  Vietnam,  which 
would  do  more  to  strangle  the  OVN  per- 
sonnel who  feed  on  corruption  than  any 
single  course  of  action  we  could  adopt.  Get- 
ting the  OVN  to  go  along  with  the  idea 
would  require  the  kind  of  politicking  (not 
necessarily  originated  in  the  United  States, 
but  a  type  we  understand  quite  well)  we 
have  avoided  up  to  the  present  time  In  Viet- 
nam. Proceeding  on  the  valid  assiunptlon 
that  all  politicians  like  to  cut  taxes.  It  la 
poaalble  to  use  the  Upper  and  Lower  Houses 
of  the  OVN  to  force  Thleu  and  Company  to 
do  what  we  want.  Support  for  legislation  to 
eUinlnate  Illegal  land  rents  and  agricultural 
taxas  c«n  be  bought  cheaply,  much  ntore 
cheaply  than  our  own  congressmen  are 
bought.  To  deny  that  ours  or  theirs  cannot 
be  bought  is  to  deny  reality  and  history. 

The  legislation  needed  would  be  simple 
and  relatively  easy  for  the  United  State*  to 
enforce.  The  blli  must  call  for  a  popviarly 
elected  hamlet  or  village  council  to  pay  the 
legitimate  land  rente  and  aMoelated  chargea 
to  the  land  owner.  In  this  senae,  the  elected 
oounetl  would  serve  ss  the  broker  for  the 
t  and  could  be  counted  on  to  observe 


the  statutory  25  per  cent  llmlteUon  on  land 
ranC  Because  money  would  change  hands, 
the  OVN  must  be  kept  out  of  the  transac- 
tion. The  problem  of  determining  an  accu- 
rate estimate  of  the  total  crop  can  be  solved 
by  including  in  tixe  bill  a  poslUve  incen- 
tive for  production.  This  second  aspect  of 
the  bill  would  replace  the  agricultural  taxes 
levied  against  the  farmers.  Since  they  are  un- 
fair, dilBcult  to  collect,  and  an  unreliable 
source  of  revenue,  these  taxes  fall  aU  three 
of  Adam  Smith's  canons  of  taxation.  Out  of 
the  total  revenues  collected  by  the  OVN 
only  11  or  13  per  cent  U  provided  by  the 
agricultural  taxes  and  yet  the  piastre  value 
of  the  taxes  collected  is  almost  equally  off- 
set by  the  cost  of  collecting  them  because 
of  the  graft  and  the  expensive  overhead  of 
the  tax-collection  system.  Needless  to  say, 
the  Vietcong  make  excellent  propaganda  use 
of  the  OVN  agricultural  tax  Irregularities. 

In  order  to  avoid  agricultural  taxes  the 
peasant  would  be  required  to  seU  his  rice  to 
a  private  outlet  at  a  competitive  price,  and 
then  he  would  be  given  a  receipt  indicating 
how  much  he  had  sold  and  what  price  he 
had  received.  He  would  then  present  the 
receipt  to  bis  hamlet  council  in  order  to 
receive  his  production  bonus,  which  would 
be  baaed  on  how  much  he  would  har>e  paid 
the  GVN  in  taxea  for  that  amount  of  pro- 
duction. Furthermore,  the  more  rice  sold, 
the  greater  his  production  bonus.  Instead  of 
being  penalized,  the  peasant  would  be  en- 
couraged to  Increase  his  crop,  thereby  off- 
setting the  decline  In  rice  production  that 
has  made  it  necessary  for  the  United  States 
to  export  larger  and  larger  amounte  of  rice 
to  South  Vietnam  at  considerable  expense  to 
the  UJS.  taxpayer. 

In  addition,  inventory  control  would  be 
possible  because  the  sales  receipte  could  be 
totaled  to  find  out  how  much  rtce  is  actually 
avaUable  In  South  Vietnam.  In  the  past  vre 
have  had  no  way  of  knowing  how  much  rtce 
was  on  hand  because  we  depended  on  GVN 
statistics.  As  a  result  we  have  exported  tre- 
mendous amounte  of  rtce,  which  has  ended 
up  in  the  hands  of  the  Vletoong  or  been  sold 
to  Conununlst  China.  And  flnaUy.  by  pro- 
viding a  record  of  the  peasante'  rtce  produc- 
Uon.  the  receipt  sUps  could  t>e  used  to  de- 
termine  the  amount  cf  rent  he  must  pay 
to  the  landowner.  Furthermore,  the  hamlet 
councU's  disbursemente  to  the  peasant  for 
his  marketed  rtce  could  be  used  to  provide 
a  rational  and  realistic  figure  for  U.B.  eco- 
nomic  assistance  to   the   hamlet.   In   other 
words,  the  total  production  bonusc«  paid  by 
a  hamlet  council  would  equal  the  amount 
given  to  the  hamlet  for  economic  assistance. 
Central  to  thu  entire  Idea  is  an  open  and 
above-board     activity     conducted     by     the 
elected  representatives  of  the  local  people 
HlstorlcaUy    in    Vietnam    there    are    ample 
precedente  for  this  action.  The  old  saying 
that  the  emperor's  edict  stops  at  the  hamlet 
gate  derives  from  the  fact  that  hamlet  Im- 
provemente   were  generated   by  the  people 
themselves   from   the  proceeds  of  a  "com- 
mon" piece  of  land  to  which  the  residents 
donated  some  of  their  labor  and  resources 
The  honeety  of  the  peasant  in  dealing  with 
his  neighbors  is  sufficient  to  make  the  plan 
work.  Prom  a  cost  standpoint.  If  this  pro- 
gram were  appUed  It  would  produce  an  an- 
nual reducUon  of  gSA  to  tlOO  mUlion  in  cur- 
rent  VS.   economic   asalslance.   By   making 
the  peasant's  production-bonus  payment  di- 
rectly through  the  hamlet  councU  and  pro- 
viding the  hamlet  council  with  the  funds  for 
development  it   would  be  poaalble  for  the 
first  time  In  the  history  of  American  forelgu 
aid  to  get  100  cente  on  the  dollar. 

Obviously,  the  decision  how  to  use  the 
economic-assistance  money  should  be  left  to 
the  people  of  Vietnam,  who  sensibly  made 
this  kind  of  deciiton  without  the  benefit  of 
a  central  government  for  ttimiesnils  ot  jsen 
before  we  stuck  our  nose  Into  tlulr  business. 
Certainly  Uils  IdcA  dose  not  "promote"  or 
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"pave  the  w»y  fbr  the  GVN."  On  the  other 
hand.  It  does  achieve  LBJ's  goal  of  allowing 
the  Vietnamese  people  to  "guide  their  own 
country  In  their  own  way." 

The  third  step  addresses  the  problem  cre- 
ated by  the  lack  of  upward  social  mobility 
In  South  Vietnam.  As  we  have  seen  In  the 
discussion  about  the  OVN,  anyone  who 
comes  from  the  rural  or  urban  poor  la  un- 
able to  get  a  better  Jcria,  be  promoted  beyond 
the  rank  of  sergeant,  attend  high  school, 
and  so  forth.  In  the  Viet-oong  the  opportu- 
nity to  go  as  high  and  as  far  as  their  talente 
will  take  them  is  a  powerful  recruiting  in- 
centive among  the  rural  and  urban  poor.  The 
educati<mal  elite  which  dominates  the 
GVN/ ARVN  is  a  reactionary  clique,  and  it 
has  consistently  foiled  all  our  attempto  to 
"humanlxe"  or  to  make  the  OVN  responsive 
to  the  Just  demands  of  the  citizenry.  Some- 
how this  domination  must  be  broken  if  any 
sort  of  nation  is  going  to  emerge  out  of  the 
carnage  In  Vietnam.  I  propose  to  achieve  a 
"countervailing"  power  to  break  this  doml- 
ntMou. 

As  always  In  trying  to  achieve  a  goal,  the 
mechanics  of  "how"  are  crucial.  Simply 
stated,  the  proposal  entails  the  establish- 
ment of  fifty  high  schools.  Junior  colleges, 
and  technical  schools  with  at  least  one  per 
province  and  a  minim  tun  of  1,000  studente 
per  school.  Tied  In  with  this  program  there 
should  be  a  system  of  scholarships,  grante, 
and  so  forth  to  provide  the  children  with 
advanced  education  at  UJS.  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. Thla  Is  one  thing  we  do  know  how 
to  do.  America's  capacity  to  educate  youth 
has  the  highest  appllcabUlty  for  Vietnam, 
although  it  has  scarcely  been  used;  Instead, 
our  aid  to  education  has  consisted  of  building 
schools  which  In  turn  have  merely  served  to 
provide  recrulte  for  the  Vletoong. 

Immediately  the  critics  will  say  that  such 
a  program  cannot  be  accomplished.  There 
are  barriers  of  language,  selection  of  stu- 
dente, and  physlctd  facilities.  To  the  critics. 
I  say  that  not  only  can  It  be  done,  but  that 
the  United  States,  In  an  equally  hazardous 
and  complex  situation,  has  done  It  before. 
The  case  I  have  in  mind  Is  the  "pacification" 
of  the  PhilipplneB  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. America  can  take  pride  In  how  the 
Philippine  insurrection  was  quashed  or  why 
we  became  Involved.  It  was  a  brutal  appli- 
cation of  military  power.  However,  one  fea- 
ture of  our  effort  Is  noteworthy  and  is  ap- 
propriate to  our  present  difficulty  In  Viet- 
nam, and  that  Is  the  education  of  the  Philip- 
pine youth.  At  the  Insistence  of  William 
Howard  Taft,  who  was  the  first  U.S.  gov- 
ernor of  the  Philippines,  American  soldiers 
served  as  teachers  In  the  rural  schools  from 
1889  to  1901.  English  was  the  sole  medium 
of  instruction.  This  program  was  so  success- 
ful that  Taft  urged  President  McKlnley  to 
send  a  thousand  teachers  to  the  Philippines 
to  teach  the  fut\u»  leaders.  McKlnley  agreed, 
and  In  the  spring  of  1901  a  thousand  Amer- 
ican civilian  school  teachers  arrived  In  the 
Philippines  aboard  the  U.S.  Navy  transport, 
USNS  Thomas  (the  teachers  were  henceforth 
known  as  the  "Thomasltes"). 

The  people  of  the  Philippines  enthusiasti- 
cally embraced  education  for  their  children. 
Rural  schools  were  built  on  private  Initiative 
with  private  funds.  The  resiUt  of  this  effort 
was  the  training  of  future  leaders  of  the 
Philippines,  who  were  able  in  1946  to  run 
their  own  country — and  to  defeat,  without 
U.S.  help,  a  Communist-inspired  insvir^jncy. 
I  propose  that  we  do  the  same  thing 
again — that  is,  train  and  educate  the  ttioet 
promising  children  of  Vietnam  without  re- 
gard to  their  economic  statiu  or  the  political 
ideologies  of  their  parente.  The  physical 
plante  to  bouse  the  studente  already  ^xist 
la  the  form  of  the  many  base  camps  which 
have  been  vacated  since  the  Communist  Tet 
offensive.  As  in  the  PhlUpptnee,  the  medfum 
of  instructton  should  be  English— American 
English.  It  Is  the  language  of  conunerce.  the 
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language  of  capitalism,  and  more  Important- 
ly the  language  of  free  pollUcal  Institutions. 
Each  CAP  presente  an  eloquent  testimonial 
to  the  linguistic  capabUities  of  the  peasant 
children,  and  no  fancy  t«tlng  devices  are 
needed  to  locate  the  brightest  children.  Even 
the  most  mediocre  teacher  is  able  to  iden- 
tify the  brilliant  pupil.  And  as  for  the  teach- 
ers. It  Is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that, 
from  among  the  stateside  dissenters  and  the 
International  Volunteer  Services  a  sufficient 
niunber  of  intelligent  people  might  be  re- 
cruited for  such  a  program.  If  President  Mc- 
Klnley could  round  up  a  thousa,nd  Americans 
who  were  willing  to  teach  In  the  PhlUppines 
at  the  turn  of  the  century.  It  Is  not  unlikely 
that  LBJ  or  his  successor  could  do  the  same 
today. 

An  American-trained  "infrastructure"  is 
capable  of  defeating  the  Vletoong  and  suc- 
cessfully opposing  the  predatory  incursions 
of  the  GVN.  Lest  the  reader  think  that  this 
idea  b'as  value  only  in  the  long  run,  it  is 
necessary  to  point  out  some  of  its  short-term 
advantages.  The  history  of  warfare  Is  filled 
with  examples  of  "son  swapping"  to  keep  the 
peace  between  warring  tribes,  and  in  Viet- 
nam, the  hamlet  children  would  literally  be- 
come "hostages  to  the  future."  The  peasant 
parenU  of  a  child  invited  to  attend  our 
schools  would  Incur  an  obligation,  not  by 
any  demand  on  our  part,  but  due  to  the  cul- 
ttiral  code  of  their  society.  Providing  edu- 
cation for  the  peasant  child  is  not  like  giving 
away  a  bar  of  soap.  This  feeUng  of  obligation 
could  be  exploited  to  provide  us  with  in- 
telligence about  the  enemy.  Security  would 
have  to  be  provided  for  the  school  com- 
pounds, but  this  would  be  neither  Impossible 
nor  unworthwhUe.  If  the  peasant's  chUd 
were  in  the  school  there  would  be  a  high 
likelihood  of  getting  the  few  Informante 
needed  to  foil  the  Vletoong  If  they  should 
choose  to  destroy  the  school.  Furthermore, 
if  the  Vietcong  should  succeed  In  destroying 
one  of  the  schools,  the  subsequent  alienation 
of  the  peasant  could  also  be  exploited 
against  the  Vletoong. 

Mary  McCarthy  might  deplore  the  Machla- 
veUian  approach,  as  she  has  before,  but 
babies  aren't  brought  by  storks.  Further- 
more, history  Indicates  clearly  that  feudal- 
ism was  flnaUy  broken  due  to  training  which 
created  craftsmen  who  gained  a  measure  of 
power  because  they  became  essential  to  their 
feudal  masters.  Until  the  people  of  Vietnam 
have  sufficient  power  they  will  remain  sub- 
ject to  the  whims,  caprice,  and  power  ploys 
of  whatever  elite  exists  to  exploit  them. 
Education  is  not  a  panacea  for  the  Ills  of 
Vietnam,  but  without  the  type  of  education 
I  have  described  President  Johnson's  goals 
are  useless  political  rhetortc. 

The  imperative  to  undertake  an  educa- 
tional program  can  be  observed  In  any  Viet- 
cong hamlet.  In  those  hamlete  all  children 
attend  school.  The  Vietcong  are  preparing 
now  for  their  future  control  of  Vietnam  by 
attending  to  the  education  of  the  children 
in  the  "liberated"  areas.  Education  in  the 
rest  of  South  Vietnam  is  a  travesty.  The  GVN 
policy  of  selective  education  Is  Inadequate 
to  provide  capable,  InteUlgent  leaders  in  suf- 
ficient numbers  to  govern  South  Vietnam. 
The  OVN  has  adopted  their  present  policy 
because  they  seek  control  of,  not  support  of, 
the  people.  I  might  add  that  during  World 
War  n  one  of  the  first  things  the  Japanese 
did  when  they  occupied  various  countries 
was  to  close  the  schools.  The  Japanese 
know — as  do  the  GVN— that  It  is  much  easier 
to  control  an  luieducated  population  than 
one  able  to  evaluate,  consider,  and  reject 
authoritarian  goveriunent. 

The  fotu-th  step  entails  an  acceptance  by 
the  United  States  of  the  responsibilities  for 
the  refugees  and  the  clvlUan  casualties  which 
have  resulted  from  our  Improvident  applica- 
tion of  military  force.  Indiscriminate  defoll- 
aUon.  artillery,  and  bombing  create  refugees 
and  cause  casualties.  It  would  be  reassur- 


ing to  our  military  establishment  if  this  were 
not  so,  but  unfortimately  it  is  true — and 
the  Vietnamese  people  know  It.  The  GVN  is 
Intellectti&lly,    emotionally,    and    physically 
Incapable  of   coping  with  thla  problem.  It 
does   no   good   to  play   the   "trickle   down 
through  GVN  channels"  game  to  discharge 
our  responslblUty  to  the  innocent  clvlUans, 
and  to  do  so  is  to  deny  everything  our  nation 
represents.  The  refugees'  and  casualties  are 
our  mistakes,  and  11  we  are  not  to  lose  the 
war  by  default  we  must  pay  for  those  mis- 
takes. We  have  under  our  control  military -eu- 
glneering  resources  capable  of  building  suit- 
able, sanitary,  warm,  and  dry  housing  tor  a 
million  refugees  In  less  than  thirty  days.  This 
action  would  be  small  recompense  for   the 
mess  we  have  made  of  their  lives.  'Refugee 
renewal"  or  construction  of  housing  would 
be  but  the  first  step,  to  be  followed  by  other 
measures  such  as  the  establishment  of  cot- 
tage Industries  to  help  the  refugees  regain 
their  health  and  dignity  as  human  beings. 
We  would  have  to  run  the  effort,  a«.the  GVN 
cannot  be  counted  on  to  look  after  their  own 
people.  There  are  those  who  will  argue  that 
this  would  make  It  more  of  an  Amertcan 
war.  The  point  is  academic.  The  relevant  fact 
is  that  failure  to  do  what  Is  human  will  make 
it  a  l03t  Annertcan  war.  Obviously  Dr.  Que, 
who  Is  the  head  of  the  Relief  and  Welfare 
Ministry,  should  be  invited  to   participate, 
along  with  his  minions,  but  their  participa- 
tion or  lack  thereof  is  not  an  operational  con- 
sideration.  With   American    leadership    and 
direction  It  wotild  be  possible  to  get  at  least 
seventy-five  cents  value  on  the  dollar  from 
the  thirty  million  appropriated  by  Congress 
to  aid  the  refugees  as  opposed  to  the  current 
two  to  three  cents  return.  If  our  national 
Image  and  pride  could  sustain  the  results  of 
incarcerating  the  Nisei  (Japanese  Americans) 
in  concentration  camps  during  World  War  II. 
we  certainly  can  live  with  the  opprobrtum  of 
keeping  the  GVN  and  Vietcong  from  exploit- 
ing the  refugees.  It  may  not  have  been  our 
policy  to  create  refugees,  but  we  did  it;  and 
if  staying  in  Vietnam  is  to  have  any  mean- 
ing, this  group  of  people  must  t)e  cared  for. 
The  related  problem  of  civilian  casualties 
also   reqtiires   action.    At   the   present   time 
there  are  only  approximately  750  doctors  in 
Vietnam  and  more  than  half  of  them  are  on 
duty  with  the  ARVN.  The  magnitude  of  civil- 
ian casualties  due  to  the  war  is  hard  to 
grasp.  The  number  of  civilian  fatalities  and 
casualties  in  Vietnam  requiring  medical  at- 
tention beyond  first  aid — that  Is,  treatment 
at  a  hospital — is  proportionately  comparable 
to  thirty-five  million  Americans.  This  prob- 
lem is  not  going  to  be  solved  overnight.  Many 
private  physicians  from  the  United  States 
and   other   free-world   countries   are   doing 
what  they  can.  but  their  efforte  are  clearly 
Inadequate.  Vietnamese  doctors  are  available, 
but  to  get  them  to  come  to  Vietnam  to  treat 
their  countrymen  the  U.S.  must  guarantee 
to  protect  them  from  the  OVN.  For  example, 
there  are  1.200  Vietnamese  doctors  practic- 
ing medicine  in  Parts  and   another  800  to 
1,000  elsewhere  in  the  world.  They  are  un- 
willing to   live   In   Vietnam   subject   to   the 
caprice  and  whim  of  Thleu  and  Ky  and  their 
warlord  generals. 

The  hosplUl  facilities  to  support  the  ■  re- 
patrtated'  VleUiamese  doctors  are  available 
i/  U.S.  casualties  are  lowered  and  are  treated 
In  a  somewhat  different  fashion  from  the 
ciurrent  method.  This  point  wUl  be  discussed 
In  conjunction  with  the  appropriate  milltar>- 
actions  for  the  "to  stay"  strategy. 

The  fifth  step  Involves  taking  control  over 
direct  American  aid.  USAID  through  COROS. 
currently  turns  American  economic  and  ma- 
terial assistance  over  to  either  a  GVN  minis- 
try or  to  a  province  chief.  This  system  does 
not  work.  If  our  aid  Is  to  be  meaningful  we 
must  insure  that  projects  are  completed  and 
that  resources  are  not  diverted  to  line  the 
GVN-s  pockete.  In  step  two  I  ouUined  a 
method  for  funding  local  budgets  which 
woiUd  generally  be  CMillned  to  hamlet  areas 
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1k*«  M«  TMMaably  wttnm  or  cttn  be 

a*,  r— p<m  Im  mind  Um  ptotur*  oT  Meurity 
■•  •  *m\n  of  ooneMttrle  etrolw.  <Ur«et  Amar* 
l0»n    kid    could    b«    appll«d    In    Iminailiig 
■mounto  m  w*  morwd  out  frofn  Xhm  oantar 
of  tb*  oirelM.  for  that  la  wtaer*  Um  action 
la  and  wliara  tba  Othar  War  muat  ba  fought 
and  won  or  loal   Food   production  In  tba 
outer  rtn«a  wlU  ramaln  inadaquata  aa  long 
aa  tba  Vlatoong  ramaln  a  cradlbla  thra*t. 
Thla  gap  muat  ba  cloaad  If  tba  paopla  ara 
not  to  ba  loat  by  dafault.  Qulta  obrloualy 
tha   davaatatlon   oeeaalonad    by    tba    Com> 
munlat  Tat  offanalva  in  tba  dtlaa  muat  ba 
rapatrad,  but  in  a  mucb  dlffarant  way  tban 
w«  bara  uaad  bafora.  Simply  statad.  Inataad 
et  taking  tba  OVK  oo  faith,  our  aaatatanoa 
abould  ba  oondttlonal.  Tbara  U  no  naad  for 
tha    Unltad    Stataa   to    undarwrlta    or   sub- 
atdlaa  tha  afforta  of  "Oparmtlon  Racorary" 
What  naada  to  b«  dona  ta  to  apply  a  grant- 
in-aid  approach  to  tba  OYITb  rabulldlng  af- 
fort.  Tot  asampla,  tba  OVN  announoad  that 
aach  family  whoaa  boma  waa  daatroyad  by 
tha    Vlatoong    or    tha    U.S./ABVH   military 
foroaa  would  ba  glvan  MO  to  t86  plua  mata- 
rlala   to  rabulld   ttaalr  homa.   Leaving  aalda 
tba.  aqulfj.  or   tha  aubaldy.   I  propoaa   that 
our.aupp()K(  ba  llmltad  to  SO  par  cant  of  the 
amount  axpandad  by  tha  QVN  and  that  re- 
imburaamant  for  our  ahara  taka  placa  •t**r 
tha  conatructton  la  ocmplatad.  Tbla  maana 
wa  would  halp,  but  wa  would  not  pay  until 
tha  Job  waa  dona.  Failure  to  maintain  thla 
type  of  control  oyer  VS.  fund*  and  aaaata 
will  laare  the  clUea  In  a  protracted  state  of 
chaoa.  Aa  aura  aa  the  sun  rlaea  In  the  eaat. 
If  wa  provide  funda  to  tha  OVN  for  rebuild- 
ing tha  dtlaa  it  will  neTer  be  done.  Unleaa 
wa  ara   prepared  to  turn  our  back   on   the 
•ufTerlng  cauaad  by  our  and  the  Vletcong'a 
actlona   It   la   neeaaaary   to   ba   hard  to   ba 
hunian. 

Related  to  thla  step  ia  the  nnriaaltj  to  gain 
control  over  the  funda  we  provide  to  main- 
tain tha  OVN  budget.  Aa  a  atartar  in  thla 
araa  the  ancient  Oriental  akin  game — the  pay 
Hat — muat  be  eliminated.  Currently  the 
ABVN  Corpe  commanders  receive  the  plaatrea 
to  p*y  their  troopa  on  the  baaU  of  a  "head 
count.  I.e.,  the  Corpa  commander  says  he 
haaao  many  oolonala.  majora,  capitatna. 
aargaanta.  and  privataa  no  namea.  ]uat  num- 
ban.  Tha  "phantom  battaUona"  thla  system 
prodoeaa  ara  waU  known  yet  rarely  acknowl- 
edged by  our  authoritlea. 

U  wa  are  to  stay,  emch  ARVN  soldier  muat 
bare  a  pay  book.  In  thla  pay  book  hla  name, 
nak,  aarUl  number,  and  authorized  pay  muat 
ba  noted.  Tha  book  would  be  the  property  of 
the  individual,  who  would  have  to  preeant  it 
to  receive  hla  pay.  ThU  "syatem"  could  be 
aatahliahad  by  our  Saigon  mlUtary  bureauc- 
racy rather  eaaUy  U  they  would  get  up  out 
of  their  overatulTed  chalra.  IX  the  military 
bureaucracy  doea  not  know  how  to  do  it.  it  ia 
■uggaatad  they  look  up  bow  Oenerai  "Vinegar 
Joe"  StUweU  did  it  with  the  Chlneae  armiet 
under  his  command  in  World  War  n — and 
hla  total  paymaater  force  numbered  leae  than 
Hfty  paraona.  SUlweU's  experience  In  deaUng 
with  Oriental   troopa  has  never  been  fully 
appreciated  by  our  army,  but  It  la  not  too 
lata  to  learn  from  the  sucoeeaea  of  the  past. 
Parenthetically,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
Chlneae  forcee  under  Suiwell  fought  well  be- 
cauaa  they  were  properly  led  and  received  the 
material  beneflu  to  which  they  were  entlUed 
In  the  ABVN.  outalde  of  the  "palace  guard" 
unlto.  the  pay.  to  put  It  mildly,  is  Irregular. 
Regularizing  the  pay  of  the  ARVN  la  worth 
the  effort,  and  the  beauty  of  the  acUon  U 
that  we  would  be  able  to  turn  the  proceaa 
back  to  the  ARVN  in  two  or  three  montha. 
Once   tha   ARVN   trooper,   be   he   from   the 
regular  army.   Regional  Porcea.   or   Popular 
Poroae.  received  hla  due  pay.  he  would  be  un- 
likely to  atand  for  swindling.  Aa  long  aa  a 
paraon  doea  not  know  hla  righu  it  la  easy 
to  awlndle  him,  but  once  he  knowa  his  rlghta 


and  reeetvaa  them  it  U  wall-nigh  Impoaatble 
to  withdraw  them. 

Tlie  alzth  and  final  step  U  the  adoption  of 
a  reallaUc  military  strategy  that  takaa  ac- 
count of  the  political  reaUUea  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  Is  daalgned  to  promote  our  stated 
political  objectlvea.  This  strategy  would  In- 
clude the  following: 

(1)  ReducUon  of  our  force  level  In  Viet- 
nam to  3M.00O  troopa. 

(a)  Cloalng  ten  of  the  twelve  taetlcal  high- 
performance  aircraft  basea  and  redeploying 
thrae-fourtha  of  the  aircraft  and  supporting 
paraonnal  to  the  United  SUtea  with  the  re- 
maining one-fourth  transferred  to  Thailand. 

(3)  Moving  three  of  the  four  US.  Navy 
S?''°**^!„**^*"  '™"  "Tankae  SUtlon"  off 
North  Vietnam  to  the  waters  of  South  Viet- 
nam to  provide  tacUcal  doaa  air  aupport,  and 
redeploying  the  fourth  one  back  to  tha  United 
Stataa. 

(4)  Turning  over,  to  provide  the  tnlUal  In- 
crement, aaventy  of  the  one  hundred-plua 

•baae  campa"  to  houae  the  refugeea 

(5)  Cloalng  aeven-elghte  of  the  maaalve 
poat-ezchanga  syatem  operating  in  Vietnam. 

(0)  Immediate  redeployment  of  one  full 
dlvlalon  each  to  Okinawa,  the  Phlllpplnea, 
and  Korea  to  eatabllah  a  atrataglc  raasrve 

(7)  ImmadlaU  deployment  of  forty-five  of 
the  remaining  aeventy-plua  US  maneuver 
(Infantry  and  air  cavalry)  battaliona  to  mo- 
bUe  poaltlona  in  the  countryalde  to  provide 
protection  to  the  rural  population. 

(8)  Retaining  approximately  three  full  dl- 
viaiona  aa  a  mobile  reeerve  in  South  Vietnam 
to  exploit  tacUcal  sltuaUona  on  tha  aacurltv 
periphery  ' 

<9)  "Adopting"  and  taking  over  direct  con- 
trol  of  forty-five  ARVN  battaliocM  to  aaalst 
in  tha  aaeurlty  of  the  populaUon  periphery. 
Theae  battaUona  would  operate  aa  an  Integral 
element  of  the  U.S.  maneuver  battaUona. 

(10)  Merging  and  placing  the  Regional  and 
Popular  Porcaa  under  direct  US.  command 
to  form  a  maaalve  Combined  Action  Program 
with  a  US.  ocntrlbuuon  of  approximately 
60.000  troopa.  This  force  would  be  uaad  to 
provide  relevant  and  credible  mUltary  aaeu- 
rlty In  3.A00  to  S.7S0  of  tha  so-called  "C"  "D" 
and  "E"  baoUeta. 

(11)  Ualng  the  remaining  Regional  and 
Popular  Foroea  (approximately  30.000)  to  pro- 
vide security  for  the  refugee  campa. 

(12)  Turning  over  the  reaponaibUlty  for 
the  OMZ  to  the  ARVN. 

( 13 )  Leaving  the  reaponalblUty  for  security 
in  the  clUea  to  the  NaUonal  Police. 

LonmNAjrr  Cou>Nax.  CoxaoN  om  LnuTXNANT 
Oou>Nxi.  CoaaoN— MAanta  With  Rbvolc- 

TION   ON    Hia   MXNB 

(By  Shelby  Coffey  ni) 
Lt.  Col.  WUUam  R.  Corson  U  a  retired 
Marine  wlo  looked  back  in  anger,  wrote  a 
book  on  Vu-tnam  In  1908  caUed  The  Betrmpal 
and  thereby  pitched  the  Pentagon  into  a 
flurry  of  threata  and  promisee.  He's  mote. 
He's  alao  a  cbUd  of  the  tough  side  of 
Chicago  who  entered  college  at  IS.  He  has 
led  Marlnaa  in  combat  In  three  wan,  ia  get- 
ting a  Ph.  O.  in  economlca,  and  was  one  of 
that  special,  romantic  breed  of  tougb  Ideal- 
Uta  who  quleUy  fought  the  Cold  War  in 
Asia.  He  Is  one  of  America's  leading  experts 
on  revoluUon.  He  sUll  consults  for  the  Pen- 
tagon on  "matters  of  national  security"  but 
ref uaee  to  take  a  fee.  OUtterlng  names  sprln- 
kle  his  conversation  like  fragments  In  a  me- 
teor shower  .  .  .  "And  then  I  told  Jack  Ken- 
nedy in  the  White  Hotiae"  .  .  .  "Fermi  told 
me  I'd  never  be  a  pbyalcist  because  I  waa  too 
pragmatic"  ...  (on  the  phone)  "TkU  Oen. 
(MaxweU)  Tayor  to  shove  It  ...  " 

A  friend  calls  him  "one  of  the  hardeat  sons 
of  bitches  ever  to  come  down  the  pike"  and 
Coraon  quotea  him  approvingly. 

If  it  weren't  for  the  bittemeaa  and  the 
"many  prlcea  I  paid"  the  whole  tale  of  WU- 
11am  Corson  would  read  like  a  chapter  out  of 


some  Captain  America  fantaay,  complata 
with  cape  and  M-16,  with  UrtaUaotual  brU- 
llance  and  barracks  curaaa. 

When  BUI  Corson.  49  and  flllad  with  Irany 
KMl  anger  and  even  hope,  revtovs  what  haa 
gone  before,  theae  ara  among  tha  things  he 
entmiarataa  aa  having  part  of  it : 

Ha  carried  tha  fuse  of  the  first  hydrogen 
bomb  In  the  trunk  of  his  car  from  Port  Chi- 
cago to  Oakland,  CalUomla  In  1903. 

He  waa  in  charge  of  Marlnaa  aaalgnad  to 
guard  American  negotlatcra  at  Panmunjon, 
In  case  the  enemy  tried  to  ovemm  the  nego^ 
tlaUosta. 

Ha  pUyed  goiX  on  a  monthly  baato  with  one 
of  the  top  oonununlat  aaplonaga  aganta  In 
tbeFar  >aat. 
He  waa  one  of  tba  first  Americana  to  tour 
Hiroablma  and  Nagasaki  after  the  atomic 
bomba  fell  and  thU  "had  a  great  effect"  upon 
him. 

He  led  the  Marine  "Combined  Action" 
pacification  program  in  Vietnam  which  pro- 
duced what  hla  admlrera  claim  to  be  our 
only  victory  in  that  war.  The  78  bamleU 
that  Corson's  troops  worked  with  held  faat 
during  the  major  Tet  offensive  in  1008.  As  far 
aa  anyone  can  tell. 

At  the  moment,  BUi  Corson  llvee  In  com- 
parauve  quiet  In  Cbevy  Chaae.  Md.  with  his 
second  wife  and  two  sons.  Dark  crescents  ol 
fatigue  usually  underUne  his  gray  eyea.  He 
smokea  heavUy.  dreaaea  In  somber  siUU,  re- 
fers to  Robert  E.  Lee  as  Ms  mUltary  hero 
and  thinks  Jesus  Christ  waa  a  perfect  man. 
"even  though  I'm  not  a  Christian." 

He  U  getting  hla  Ph.  D.  in  Chlneee  money 
poUdea  (from  American  University)  and  has 
been  lecturing  at  Howard  In  economlca.  But 
there  again  controversy  has  tinged  his  posi- 
Uon  aa  It  haa  much  of  bU  life. 

His  voice  haa  the  texture  of  pouring  sand, 
an  officer's  voice  at  a  briefing  of  apple - 
cheeked  aecond  Ueutenants. 

And  aometlmea.  Just  to  make  sure  you  re- 
member who  you're  *»'*-«"g  to,  the  voice  wUl 
sUde  into  something  like  "I  could  kiu  you 
in  eight  seconds  .  .  .  But  I  dont  have  the 
instinct  for  that  sort  of  thing  anymore." 

"The  colonel,  though  aometlmea  scary  and 
what  he  might  call  MachlavelUan,  is  not  a 
Spook."— Mary  McCarthy  In  her  book  Viet- 
nam after  vlaltlng  Coraon. 

Sorry  about  that.  Mary.  But  BUI  Corson 
waa  Spookier  than  HaUoween.  A  "Spook",  in 
common  parlance,  is  a  CIA  agent.  Not  long 
after  the  Korean  conflict,  Coraon  took  a 
"quick  course  In  Chlneae"  and  began  to  ful- 
fill special  assignments  for  "the  Company." 
Six,  nine,  twelve-month  aaslgnments  in 
"AmU — that's  aU  anybody  neada  to  know- 
as  far  weat  as  Pakistan." 

Now  and  again,  lecturing  to  classes  and 
different  groups,  he  wlU  use  examples  from 
those  days,  Uke  the  Nationalist  Chlneae  team 
of  commandoes  which  was  questioned  so 
thoroughly  by  personnel  bureaucrata  just  be- 
fore their  mission  that,  shaken  into  Hamlet- 
like  self-doubts,  they  were  aU  captured  be- 
hind the  Bamboo  Curtain  within  34  hours. 
And  Corson  will  Ulustrate  bow  selecUve 
terrorism  can  quash  a  revolution  by  remem- 
bering the  actions  of  Ngo  DInh  Dlem's  secret 
police  In  the  Vietnam  of  the  late  SOs.  He 
remembers  how  the  police  would  come  Into 
a  village,  line  up  every  30th  man  against  a 
wall  and — seemingly  with  no  malice  or  rea- 
son— shoot  them  to  death.  The  enemy  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front.  Corson  says,  could 
make  little  headway  with  the  thoroughly 
cowed  population. 

There  are  hints  of  more  personal  violence, 
mentions  of  men  who  had  their  band.^ 
chopped  off  in  order  to  seiae  briefcases 
locked  onto  their  wrists.  Corson  aUudes, 
evades,  remembers.  Tou  conjure  Images:  .  .  . 
"I  told  Jack  Kennedy"  .  .  .  the  Chambers  of 
Might  in  tha  Pentagon  .  .  .  quiet  brutal  re- 
porU  to  graying  policymakers  in  the  CIA  .  .  . 
the  striking  of  Satanic  bargains  in  the  Orient 
.  .  .  the  sheer  endleas  labor  of  the  new  lan- 
guages, the  imrellable  contacts  .  .  .  Coraon 
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lets  the  Images  grow  one  minute.  He  knocks 
thamdown  the  next. 

"We  ware  vhoree."  says  Corson,  staring 
gtoomlly  Into  a  glass  of  cheap  bourbon  and 
water  at  home,  "deanlng  up  tha  garbage  of 
America's  mistakes." 

The  brutal  Imagery  of  the  ambivalent  lov- 
er. The  almost  flirtatious  hints  of  what  really 
wanton. 

One  acquaintance  who  haa  known  a  num- 
ber of  the  mUltary  men  who  carried  out 
"special  assign  menu"  for  the  CIA  sees  them 
as  a  type.  The  greateat  pubUc  success 
achieved  by  any  member  of  the  group  was 
Air  Force  Maj.  Oen.  Ed  Lansdale's  discovery 
in  1963  of  Ramon  Magsaysay  In  the  PhUlp- 
pines.  ( Magsaysay  was  President  of  the  Phil- 
ippines when  the  Communist  revolt  there 
was  crushed.) 

A  lot  of  the  mlUtary-Agency  men  In  Asia 
through  the  SOs  tried  to  duplicate  that  suc- 
cess, tinkering  with  revolution  and  counter- 
revolution in  different  countries.  The  ac- 
qrialntance  feels  that  this  type  had  the  al- 
most cliched  qualities  of  Idealism,  roman- 
ticism and  cynicism  in  common.  "As  much 
as  they  might  like  to  curse  everything  and 
threaten  to  quit  or  threaten  to  write  a  book, 
they'd  be  back  up  in  the  hills  in  a  month 
If  they  tho\3ght  it  woiUd  accomplish  any- 
thing." 

But  beyond  this  deadly  business  that  baf- 
fles and  Intrigues,  serious  personal  conse- 
quences could  result.  For  example,  when 
Corson  was  off  on  the  half-year  and  year- 
long tours  In  Asia,  his  famUy  didn't  know 
where  he  was,  didn't  know  if  be  was  dead 
or  aUve.  Corson  was  divorced  from  hla  first 
wife  In  1964,  and  he  counts  the  marriage  as 
"a  casti&lty  of  the  Cold  War  .  .  .  that  was 
Just  one  of  the  prices  many  people  playing 
ganxes  with  the  Communists  In  Asia  paid. 
One  of  the  prices  for  keeping  this  country 
afloat." 

Looking  surprisingly  lUte  a  scaled-down 
George  C.  Scott  with  bis  broken  nose,  thin 
Upe.  and  high  forehead  topped  by  graying 
curly  hair,  BUI  Corson  Is  explaining  the  In- 
tricacies of  being  a  alumlord  to  his  econom- 
ics class  at  Howard.  The  class  sits  In  rapt 
attention  whUe  he  shows  how  two  men  can 
keep  selling  a  $100,000  house  back  and  forth 
to  each  other  and  clear  over  $00,000  every 
two  years.  Corson  is  not  an  orthodox  teach- 
er. Metaphors  sprinkle  bis  dlsctiaslon  of  ab- 
stracts; he  constantly  tries  to  relate  theory 
to  "the  real  world." 

He  Is  not  profeasionally  popular  with  the 
economics  teachers  at  Howard,  and  they 
recommended  that  bis  one-year  contract  as 
a  lecturer  not  be  renewed.  But  after  the 
class  several  students  stick  around  to  talk 
about  the  economics  of  the  ghetto. 

"I'm  a  slum  kid  myself,"  says  Corson.  "1 
can  understand  what  they're  talking  about." 
But  BUI  Corson  was  a  very  special  slum 
kid  who  had  a  powerful  angel.  His  parents 
were  divorced  when  he  was  2;  he  spent  some 
of  his  chUdbood  with  his  grandparente  In 
Chicago  and  had  a  newsstand  at  the  age  of 
10.  When  he  was  14,  he  took  off  for  a  year 
of  banging  aroiuid  the  country,  a  year  of 
picking  fruit  and  learning  how  to  gamble. 
As  a  migrant  worker,  he  met  a  niunber  of 
blacks  and  considers  it  possibly  "the  most 
revealing  period"  of  his  Ufe.  PlnaUy,  Corson 
relates  that  be  was  carved  up  in  a  knlfefigbt 
in  which  a  good  friend,  dying  in  Corson's 
arms,  told  him  to  go  back  home  and  fight 
things  out. 

Corson  went  to  work  for  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  where  publisher  Frank  Knox,  later 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  started  a  reclamation 
program  on  the  bustling  young  man.  At 
Knox's  urging,  he  took  an  examination  and 
became  a  scholarship  student  In  math  and 
physics  at  the  University  of  Chicago  where 
Knox  waa  on  the  Board  of  Trustees.   ' 

When  World  War  n  broke  out  Corson 
Joined  the  Marines  as  a  reaction  against  hia 
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Phi  Oamma  DelU  fraternity  brothers,  who 
were  aU  teklng  the  "clean  sheet  route,"  Join- 
ing the  Navy,  traditional  wartime  haven  for 
the  upi>er  crust. 

He  served  as  an  enlisted  man  in  the  Pacific 
campaigns  In  Guam  and  BougalnvlUe,  be- 
came a  Gunnery  Sergeant,  and  was  part  of 
a  commando  team  designated  to  pick  up 
Japaneae  atomic  EclentLsts — untU  It  was 
found  out  that  the  Japanese  were  stUl  labor- 
ing in  the  Dark  Ages  of  nuclear  development. 
After  the  war  Corson  went  back  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  and  concentrated  on  eco- 
nomics for  a  year,  after  Dr.  Elnrlco  Fermi 
hdped  him  decide  physics  was  not  his  field. 
Suffering  from  malaria,  picked  up  in  the 
Pacific,  be  went  to  the  University  of  Miami 
to  teach  and  study  economics  and  became 
embroiled  In  another  controversy  as  a  resiUt 
of  the  "Joe  McCarthy  Influence"  that  was 
frightening  academics  during  those  years. 

Corson  says  he  never  meant  to  be  a  cru- 
sader but  was  somehow  the  leader  of  a  group 
that  refused  to  be  intimidated  by  such  over- 
reactions  as  a  Florida  State  Legislature  ban 
on  discussing  segregation  in  the  classroom. 

After  writer  Mary  McCarthy  (who  later 
went  to  Hanoi  at  the  invitation  of  the  North 
Vietnamese)  visited  blm  In  the  bills  above 
Danang  in  1967  to  see  what  bis  pacification 
program  was  up  to,  she  quoted  him  as  teU- 
Ing  her  that  he  had  thrown  a  newspaperman 
down  the  stairs  In  Chicago  for  "calling  me  a 
Communist  and  a  Fascist  in  the  same 
breath."  Actually,  he  says,  that  happened  In 
Florida  and  helped  lead  to  Corson's  rejoin- 
ing the  Marine  Corps  in  1950.  Corson  says 
Miss  McCarthy  may  have  gotten  her  facts 
wrong  because  during  the  course  of  their 
conversation  he  asked  her  to  stay  the  night 
with  him.  She  refused  and  he  accused  her  of 
lacking  the  proper  romantic  spirit.  "She 
would  have  enjoyed  it,"  laughs  Corson  today, 
"but  she  trotted  back  to  safety  in  Saigon." 
Not  long  after,  an  Incident  occurred  that 
gave  Corson  "the  reason  to  get  up  at  5  a.m. 
every  morning"  to  vmte  hla  own  book  on  the 
war.  A  young  Marine  In  the  pacification  pro- 
gram— "a  fine  monument  of  a  man" — was 
mortally  wounded,  and  Corson  was  with  him 
as  he  waited  for  the  evacuation  helicopter. 

"He  said  to  me,  'Colonel,  doesn't  anybody 
care?'  I  told  him  they  did.  He  asked  me  why 
someone  didn't  tell  them  the  truth  about  the 
war.  I  said  I  would.  And  he  grabbed  me  by 
the  arm  and  said  'Colonel,  do  It  I"  Then  he 
died,  right  there  In  my  arms." 

Upon  rptum  from  Vietnam,  Corson  had 
planned  to  retire  but  was  asked  to  serve  in 
the  Pentagon  because  of  his  Asian  experience. 
When  he  finished  The  Betrayal,  he  filed  it 
with  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  which 
passed  It  along.  Then  what  he  calls  "the 
treatment"  started. 

"People  would  tell  me  I  was  a  shoo-in  for 
General,  there  was  a  medal  In  the  mUI,  I  was 
slated  to  go  to  the  War  College  .  .  .  then 
they  started  to  get  nasty  and  some  apple- 
oheeked  lieutenant  would  start  to  make 
threate  .  .  .  Then  they  threw  the  Big  Knife 
and  tried  to  hold  up  my  retirement." 

The  "crunch  was  on."  and  Corson's  new 
wUe  and  chUdren  were  worried.  But  not  BlU 
Corson.  He  slept  weU.  "When  you've  been  The 
Enforcer,  you  know  how  the  game  is  played. 
Generals  forget  the  rules.  They  think  they 
can  do  anything." 

He  broke  the  story  to  The  Washington 
Post.  As  embarrassing  national  stories  be- 
deviled the  Pentagon,  the  Pentagon  re- 
treated. In  July  of  1968  he  became  a  private 
citizen.  Five  daye  later  his  book  was  pub- 
Ushed,  to  generally  high  praise.  In  a  concise 
style,  sometimes  Menckenesque  In  Ite  rage, 
he  blasted  the  Vietnamese  government, 
American  Involvement  and  Army  strategy. 
Some  of  the  conclusions  about  subjects  of 
which  he  did  not  have  first-hand  knowledge 
are  reputed  to  be  dubious,  points  to  qiUbble 
over.  But  the  book  made  something  of  a 
splash.  As  one  Marine  still  In  the  Pentagon 


puts  it,  "He  ought  to  thank  the  Corps  for 
helping  pubUclze  the  damn  thing." 

Corson,  for  his  part,  says  that  certain 
figures  in  the  Johnson  AdnUnlstratlon  were 
the  ones  who  really  didn't  want  to  see  it 
published,  men  whose  careers  depended  on 
the  Vietnam  war  going  well.  He  claims  that 
the  book  was  brought  up  in  one  of  the 
"ad  hoc  Security  Council"  meetings  and  was 
flnaUy  dismissed  as  not  being  too  harmful 
since,  as  one  of  the  members  reputedly  put 
it:    "Nobody  reads  books  anymore." 

Growing  heated  over  what  is  happening 
in  the  Pentagon,  over  vested  interest*  at 
large  and  the  men  who  can  think  of  nothing 
except  to  "cover  their  asses,"  Corson  calls 
the  building  "a  bucket  of  vomit." 

Gesturing  to  huge  rows  of  white  paper- 
back books  in  his  den,  Corson  says,  "There 
are  all  the  Chinese  books  on  revolution.  In 
Chinese.  I've  read  them  .  .  ." 

The  subject  of  revolution  is  stlU  one  of 
Corson's  major  concerns.  The  Jargon  of  revo- 
lution and  mathematics  sometimes  clutters 
his  conversation.  He  thinks  America  may  be 
in  the  embryonic  stages  of  a  revolution  and 
Is  in  fact  working  on  a  new  book  about 
students  and  blacks  and  how  they  fit  into 
the  social  elemente  necessary  for  revolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again,  I  want  to  empha- 
size that  we  have  been  calling  for  such 
steps  for  years.  On  February  2,  1966,  I 
made  a  direct  plea  to  President  Johnson 
for  a  settlement  of  the  Vietnam  Issue. 
This  was  followed  by  another  letter  on 
June  28,  1966.  During  this  time  the  esca- 
lation continued.  On  January  30.  1967, 
I  made  still  another  plea.  This  was'  again 
followed  by  a  fourth  letter  on  August  8, 
1967.  As  before,  the  same  policy  of  more 
and  more  fighting  with  fewer  and  fewer 
results  was  followed  by  the  President  On 
March  14.  1968.  I  addressed  my  last  let- 
ter to  President  Johnson.  Seventeen  days 
later  President  Johnson  announced  his 
pending  retirement.  Unfortunately,  our 
disastrous  Vietnam  policy  did  not  retire, 
however,  and  as  the  Paris  talks  stumbled 
at  the  start,  the  military  solution  was 
still  foremost  in  our  plans. 

On  July  19.  1968,  I  addressed  my  first 
letter  to  Vice  President  Humphrey  un- 
der the  assumption  that  he  would  be  the 
next  Democratic  presidential  candidate. 
This  was  followed  up  by  a  second  letter 
on  September  10.  1968.  I  would  now  like 
to  Insert  relevant  excerpts  from  all  of 
these  letters — excerpts  which  clearly 
show  the  frustration  of  many  Members 
of  Congress  during  the  past  few  years. 

CONGRXSS  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES, 

HOTTSX  OF  REPKESENTAnVES, 

Washington,  D.C.,  February  2, 1966. 
Hon.  Ltnook  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Deab  Mb.  PREsmENT:  •   •   • 

1.  Our  bombing  in  North  Vietnam  has  been 
reasonably  ineffective,  so  certainly  an  abate- 
ment for  a  whUe  longer  would  not  Jeopardize 
our  troops  in  the  South.  It  might  even  help 
since  there  is  evidence  to  indicate  that  the 
North  bombing  stimulated  troop  movement 
to  the  South. 

2.  We  should  utilize  the  United  Nations 
to  assist  In  bringing  the  Communists  to  the 
conference  table.  I  am  pleased  to  see  our 
current  action  In  this  regard,  and  we  should 
hang  In  and  fight  for  a  hearing.  In  the  al- 
ternative, we  should  urge  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference of  1963  to  arbitrate. 

3.  We  have  involved  North  Vietnam  in  this 
matter  as  they  shoiild  be.  There  ia  no  reason 
now  why  we  should  not  directly  recognize  as 
a  fact  the  Viet  Cong  as  the  dominant  enemy 
force  in  South  Vietnam  of  %  of  the  country- 
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*4d«  sntf  •  •itbataKMal  minority  of  the  popu- 
imtlom — my  /otm  wtUch  cmn  potentially  tie 
up  ■  hmlf  mUUon  American  men  detervea  to 
tie  formmUy  beekoned  to  the  council  table. 
The  next  tteiM  are  obrloua.  Sine*  we  dont 
have  toUI  rlotory  In  mind  in  South  Vlet- 
n»m.  wc  muit  work  towmrd  the  development 
of  a  peaceful  tporkable  Adminittration.  ThiM 
neoe—artly  meana  a  coalition  type  or  govern- 
ment where  all  factions  can  be  represented. 
If  we're  not  xoorking  for  telf -determination 
and  representative  government,  we've  got 
no  butineta  being  where  we  are. 

Since  coallUon  government  Is.  therefore, 
the  Inevitable  foreseeable  chess  move  on  the 
table  of  peace.  I  would  think  that  the  Ad- 
ministration's  next  move  would  be  to  develop 
a  prxyfeoted  workable  program  among  our 
•lliei,  our  various  American  constituencies 
and  the  constituencies  which  are  fighting  on 
our  side  in  South  Vietnam. 

I  would  liken  to  some  degree,  the  situation 
In  Vietnam  with  the  Civil  Rlghta  movement 
In  thla  country.  Certainly  the  spirit  of  the 
southern  Negro  here  would  not  have  been 
kindled  bad  It  not  been  for  substantial  north- 
em  Influflenoe.  Infiltration  and  leadership. 
Tb»t  B^Ut  certainly  wUl  not  die  If  that 
nqrtherp.  Infiltrating  force  U  nofw  removed 
since  there  are  msny  southern  souls  which 
have  been  seared.  Likewise  In  Vietnam,  cer- 
tainly the  Communist  force  it  the  antithesis 
of  Civil  Rights.  However,  It  U  a  doctrine  of 
hope  for  some  who  have  never  known  our 
type  of  liberty  and  Justice.  We  have  to  face 
the  fact  that  It  Is  more  probable  than  not 
that  many  people  In  South  Vietnam  have 
bad  their  poverty  stricken  souU  burned  with 
seal  and  hope  of  communism  and  to  think 
that  we  can  botnb  this  hope  out  of  their  sys- 
tem la  not  In  accord  with  human  nature. 

ThU  does  not  mean  that  we  have  to  fore- 
sake  Southeast  Aala  for  CommunUm.  It 
means  that  we  have  to  make  our  Foreign 
Aid  programa  work.  We  have  to  make  mean- 
ingful programs  within  the  framework  of 
Prtvate  enterprise  development  In  foreign 
lands  and  if  we  are  unable  to  succeed  given 
a  reasonable  chance,  we  can't  banlab  peo- 
ple to  poverty  and  warlord  domination  for- 
ever In  an  effort  to  protect  only  ourselves 
trotn  what  we  consider  to  be  a  contaminating 
worldwide  pbUoeopby. 

We  can  ov«roome  Communist  thraat  only 
by  developing  workable  IntemaUonal  pro- 
grams that  will.  In  fact,  give  all  people  a 
reasonable  measure  of  the  economic  success 

of  irtmr,^*^^ 

Wsre  we  to  adopt  and  spell  out  this  very 
workable  American  philosophy  which  under- 
lies, but  Is  not  expressed  in  most  of  our 
foreign  poUoy,  I  beUeve  we  could  consolidate 
nearly  aU  Democrats  behind  the  AdnUnlstra- 
tlon  In  International  affairs.  I  know  you 
must  feel  lU  at  ease  having  all  of  the  enemies 
of  your  Oreat  Society,  such  as  the  Toung 
Americans  for  Freedom,  beat  the  drums  so 
loudly  for  current  foreign  policy  actions. 

In  a  word,  we  need  a  new  massive  effort 
by  only  you  to  further  articulate  our  foreign 
policy.  The  Country  yearns  to  give  you  full 
support. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Ronorr  L.  Lsoobtt. 
Member  of  Congress. 

JTJtn  38.  lOM. 

Hon.  Lyndon  B.  JoRiraoN, 

The  White  House, 

Washington.  D.C. 

DoMM  Urn.  PsBsmsNT:  I  certainly  wish  to 
commend  you  on  the  open  forum  meeting 
you  scheduled  In  the  Cabinet  Room  last 
Wednesday  afternoon.  The  conference  was 
productive  for  several  reasons;  it  was  small; 
members  were  present  not  In  our  normal 
committee  packing  order  when  all  conversa- 
tion by  tradition  necessarUy  emanates  from 


spontaneous  rationale  of  our  current  posture 
and  you  were  great.  I  do  belle ve  that  you 
have  a  considerable  group  In  the  Congress  of 
enomous  mental  horsepower,  whleh  horse- 
power Is  employed  unutlllaed  running  tread 
mills  a  large  part  of  the  time.  The  normal 
aweeome  chasm  between  the  White  House 
and  the  Congress  makes  this  horsepower  un- 
available to  you  unless  you  solicit  it  out. 

Considering  that  nobody  really  knew  why 
we  were  called  to  your  office  In  advance.  I 
thought  the  conference  went  well  and  was 
spontaneous.  Some  could  have  done  better  If 
forewarned  of  the  subject  matter. 

Tou  received  suggestions  which  on  the 
whole  were  more  aggressive  than  passive. 
Sugmstlons  were  made  to  blockade  Haiphong 
and  the  Mekong,  take  out  Hanoi -Haiphong 
P.O.L..  some  expressly  made  no  suggestions 
relying  on  your  leadership.  Reasons  for  In- 
creased activity  were  baaed  mainly  on  Im- 
patience of  the  folks  back  home. 

Tou  partially  concluded  by  observing  that 
really  not  many  legitimate  new  options  were 
presented  to  you  at  the  meeting.  Tou  pointed 
out  that  the  political  and  military  war  phases 
had  taken  an  upswing.  Economically  you 
mentioned  the  devaluation  of  the  Plaster 
and  that  Diplomatically  all  was  negative. 

Tou  are  concerned  about  slipping  national 
support  for  our  Vietnam  foreign  policy.  The 
rightness  of  any  position  does  not  depend  on 
61  %  support  on  any  one  particular  day.  but 
on  the  average  It  la  Imperative  that  you  keep 
the  people  behind  you. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Januast  30.  1967. 
Hon.  Ltnoon  B.  Johnson, 
Die  White  Houae. 
WathingUm,  D.C. 

Dkas  M>.  PBxamKNT:  Having  Just  returned 
from  my  DUtrtct,  I  am  compelled  to  advise 
you  of  a  growing  concern  In  California  about 
our  domestic  budget. 

Last  year,  as  you  know,  the  Congreas  evi- 
denced a  strong  feeling  that — with  our  es- 
calating oocnmltment  and  casualties  In 
Southeast  Aala — unless  we  had  substantial 
"butter"  augmenting  the  Oreat  Society 
budget,  our  overseas  military  eff<Mt  would 
loae  popular  support.  /  want  to  caution  you 
that  the  tame  reatoning  that  militated  latt 
year  in  favor  of  a  balanced  "gunt  and  but- 
ter^ budget  prevailt  thit  year.  Frankly,  It 
was  aU  I  could  do  last  week  to  keep  half  a 
thousand  Poverty  Program  aides  from  re- 
beUlng  against  our  Viet  Nam  program  which 
Is  forcing  such  drastic  curtailment  of  our 
domesUc  programs.  Their  real  concern  Is 
that  the  coalition  now  controlling  the  Oon- 
greas  will  not  authorize  nor  fund  even  the 
meager  programs  you  call  for. 

Unfortunately,  we  were  slow  to  realise  last 
year  that  In  spite  of  our  efforts  for  a  domes- 
tic budget,  the  war  budget  escalation  was 
splrallng  upward  astronomically.  As  you  re- 
call, a  preliminary  effort  to  balance  the 
budget,  raising  M  MUlon,  occurred  when  the 
Administration  requested  and  obtained  an 
abatement  in  excise  tax  reductions  and  our 
economy  was  placed  nK>re  on  a  current  "pay- 
as-you-go"  basU.  A  second  preliminary  ef- 
fort toward  balance  was  conceived  In  the 
program  of  PartlclpaUon  Sales  Certificates 
to  liquify  our  mortgags  asseU  In  the  amount 
of  94  bUllOD.  Tbls  program  tended  to  con- 
found the  normal  business  economy  and  was 
abated  until  the  last  few  DK>nths.  In  July  an 
effort  to  Increase  deficit  spending  by  $4  bil- 
lion was  held  down  to  $2  bUlton  as  the  Debt 
Limit  was  set  at  9330  billion.  Next  foUowed 
the  panic  effort  to  withhold  $3  billion  of  ap- 
propriated funds  for  domesUc  programs  and 
the  suspension  of  the  Inveetment  Tax  Credit 
to  recover  91  MUlon-plus  during  this  fiscal 
year.  I  was  antaaed  to  discover  this  morning 
that  In  your  effort  to  withhold  93  billion,  you 
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cne  top,  you  honored  each  member  present  were  actually  withholding  94.6  billion  of  ap- 
oyexpreaalysoUoltlng  bis  opinion:  and  finally  proprtated  funds.  We  are  Just  now  feeling 
>ou  rouowed  the  exchange  by  an  uncanned     the  effects  ot  your  actloD  in  the  oountoTlB 


addition,  dtirlng  the  year  we  disposed  of  bet- 
ter than  91  billion  of  surplus  stoeki^e  ma- 
terlaU.  Jutt  to  tatitfy  an  etealattng  Viet 
Nam  budget,  therefore,  we  borrowed  trans- 
ferred, taxed  and  diverted  better  than  $isv., 
billion. 

Toiu-  current  grave  dilemma  was  created 
last  year  when  the  967  blUlon  Defense  Budget 
was  deliberately  limited  to  cover  only  a  war 
program  to  end  this  June  30.  Such  an  early 
termination  of  hostllltlee,  of  course,  was  only 
a  reoMte,  long-shot  poesibUlty  at  that  time 
Thla  possibility  has  now  faded  to  the  vanish- 
ing point  and  the  partial  result  of  last  year's 
defective  planning  la  the  912  billion  Defense 
Supplemental  Appropriation  request  you 
submitted  last  week.  As  long  ago  as  last 
February,  the  necessity  for  an  augmenutlon 
was  anticipated.  My  newsletter  of  October  17, 
196*  (copy  enoloeed)  outlines  the  budget 
problem  as  I  viewed  It  In  lay  fashion  last 
year.  Our  present  position  U  that,  whUe  the 
budget  was  nearly  In  balance  at  year's  end. 
with  the  current  Defense  Supplemental  we 
wUl  be  913  bllUon  out  of  balance.  A  real 
crtsls  Is  approaching  since  the  Debt  Limit 
will  be  exceeded  next  month  by  current 
spending  less  receipts. 

/  do  not  want  to  support  a  tax  on  a  tax 
increase  and  leave  an  $8  bUlion  deficit.  Nor 
can  1.  in  good  conscience,  support  an  increase 
in  the  Debt  Limit  becaute  I  strongly  believe 
that  my  children's  children  should  not  be 
toddled  icith  the  respontibiUty  of  paying  for 
the  Viet  Nam  "police  action." 

Likewite,  1  cannot  endorte  further  market- 
ings of  our  domestic  paper  assets,  though  i 
uHll  not  obfect  to  the  aalet  that  were  ap- 
proved lost  year. 

I  believe  I  can  offer  a  solution  vasUy  pref- 
erable to  the  drastic  reduction  of  spending  In 
the  domesUc  sector  you  have  Just  proposed; 
that  Is,  withhold  spending  in  the  military 
sector. 

Tou  will  recall  that  our  Defense  Budget 
stood  at  941.3  billion  In  fiscal  1960.  Primarily 
because  of  our  Viet  Nam  commitment  It 
will  mushroom  to  976.6  billion.  Including  pay 
Increases.  In  fiscal  1968.  Secretary  McNa- 
mara'B  cost  reduction  program.  Including  the 
closing  of  unneeded  military  basss.  should 
offset  the  portion  of  this  mammoth  Increase 
which  was  caused  by  the  wage-price  spiral 
Thus,  as  I  see  It.  the  934.3  bllUon  Increase 
must  be  attributed  dlrecUy  to  Viet  Nam. 
I  realise  It  would  be  next  to  impossible  to 
cost  account  the  Viet  Nam  effort;  therefore 
a  budget  differentiation  Is  the  only  practic- 
able yardstick.  Since  we  had  a  defense  budg- 
et escalation  for  the  last  fiscal  year  In  the 
magnitude  of  910  billion  and  since  both  the 
'66  and  '67  budgets  had  to  be  supplemented 
at  midyear  by  more  than  910  billion,  we 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  '68  de- 
fense budget  will  not  similarly  require  aug- 
mentation, bringing  Viet  Nam  war  costs  to 
substantially  more  than  93  billion  per 
month.  I  am  not  satisfied  that  this  nation 
or  the  Communist  world  really  believes  that 
the  United  States  Is  prepared  to  wage  this 
kind  of  an  endeavor  Indefinitely. 

Since  the  United  States  represents  a  $750 
billion  economy  and  Viet  Nam.  North  and 
South  together,  but  $1  billion,  it  would 
seem  reasonable  to  me  that  we  should  cut 
our  defense  budget  substantially  in  half  for 
the  war  in  that  country. 

The  effect  of  saving  913  to  918  billion 
would  be  to  bring  Into  balance  our  budgets 
for  the  next  two  years.  We  would  still  have 
a  1,000  per  cent  overkill  capability  In  the 
war  theatre  and.  since  real  estate  there  Is 
not  Important,  a  substantial  contraction  ol 
our  land  war  and  bombing  efforts  might  be 
the  very  "olive  branch"  that  would  demon- 
strate that  the  greatest  nation  on  earth  Is 
not  entirely  mesmerised  at  the  prospect  of 
totaUy  squashing  thU  Southeast  Asian  ant 
As  I  view  it.  In  spite  of  Pentagon  econom- 
ics, we  have  aU  of  tbe  fauoeU  opened  full 
tilt  and  there  is  no  one  who  can  predict 
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the  flow — this  because  we  are  trjrlng  to  fight 
a  "Great  Society"  war.  One  year  ago  we  had  a 
"green  force"  of  fighting  men  In  the  field. 
The  same  condition  prevails  today  because 
of  General  Westmoreland's  one  year  rotation 
policy.  I  personally  support  the  one  year  ro- 
tation policy  and  giving  our  men  all  of  the 
support  and  comforts  possible.  Unfortunate- 
ly, this  is  all  very  expensive.  By  the  extrava- 
gant flexing  of  the  American  purse,  we  have 
bought  the  war  away  from  the  South  Viet- 
namese and  turned  the  effort  Into  an  Ameri- 
can war.  hoping  to  bring  It  to  a  conclusion 
quickly.    According   to   Harrison    Salisbury's 
account,  even  If  we  annihilate  Hanoi,   the 
North  will  persevere.  I  believe  we  must  take 
a  dramatic  new  tack  to  show  them  that  sui- 
cide Is  not  their  only  course.  Our  military 
machine  apparently  Is  prepared  to  fight  ev- 
erything   except    the    "suicidal    proclivities" 
of  the  Orient.  If  a  man  Is  perched  on  the 
ledge  of  a  building,  ready  to  leap.  I  dont 
think  a  prudent  policeman  would  storm  out 
on  the  ledge  with  all  the  weaponry  at  his 
command.  Tou  would  use  a  multlfaceted  ap- 
proach to  the  situation,  with  much  trepida- 
tion,   using   reasoning,    negotiation    and.    at 
the  appropriate   moment,   perhaps   force   In 
proper  proportion. 

The  alternative  to  contraction  In  South- 
e-ist  Asia  Is  rather  dismal.  Were  not  going  to 
withdraw.  To  wipe  out  the  Northern  urban 
areas  would  have  little  effect  but  to  Increase 
the  fanaticism  in  the  South.  Neither  Is  It 
sensible,  in  my  view,  to  continue  our  present 
course  because  I  foresee  a  substantial  stale- 
mate at  least  until  the  '68  elections.  If  such 
IS  the  case,  the  party  in  power  will  be  stam- 
peded out  of  office  and,  unfortunately  the 
new  President  might  regard  his  victory' as  a 
mandate  to  level  the  Northern  urban  areas 
This  could  easily  lead  to  World  War  III.  But 
it  need  not  happen. 

I  have  predicted  in  the  past  that  1967  can 
bring  a  substantial  end  to  Viet  Nam  hostili- 
ties. This  will  not  happen  automatically  We 
must  not  be  hypnotized  by  the  numbers 
game.  Though  the  United  States-Vlet  Nam 
dead  ratio  is  now  running  more  than  a 
favorable  1  to  12.  the  figures  are  more  like 
1  to  3  when  you  average  in  the  South  Viet 
Nam  dead.  //  you  average  in  25.000  Americans 
Hounded  last  year  as  compared  to  the  few 
enemy  wounded  who  are  evacuated  it  is 
subtly  apparent  that  Allied  Forces  have  as 
many  people  carried  off  the  battlegrounds  as 
do  the  Communists.  We  have  annihilated 
better  than  50.000  persons  identified  as  Viet 
Cong  during  the  past  year.  The  unidentified 
Viet  Cong  dead  and  wounded  undoubtedly 
surpass  this  figure  considerably.  Unfortu- 
nately, though,  the  enemy  forces  are  heavily 
augmented  by  the  activities  of  Infiltrators 
and  others  engaged  In  covert  activities  which 
have  resulted  according  Ito  Secretary  McNa- 
mara  In  a  net  buildup  of  25,000  enemy  forces 
to  27S.000  over  the  past  year. 

I  believe  our  efforts  In  the  Mekong  Delta 
in  1967  will  bring  us  close  to  victory  over 
the  enemy  in  the  South.  When  the  Mekong 
sweep  Is  over  I  would  support  our  gradual 
withdrawal  of  great  land  forces,  returning 
the  Initiative  to  the  South  Vietnamese  lest 
we  get  bogged  down  for  two  decades  in  mop- 
up  and  rehabilitation  operations. 

I  think  there  Is  real  merit  In  the  contrac- 
tion program  spelled  out  by  Senator  Pul- 
bright  and  Bernard  Pall.  The  smallest  nation 
In  Southeast  Asia  Is  having  real  sport  whlp- 
sawlng  the  largest  nation  In  the  world.  If 
you  recall,  our  purpose  in  moving  heavily 
into  Viet  Nam  was  merely  to  keep  from  being 
pushed  Into  the  Tonkin  Gulf  and  to  reln- 
splre  the  South.  I  think  we  have  now  accom- 
plished this  objective.  With  a  proper  balance 
of  Asian  forces,  I  believe  a  peace  could  be 
determined. 

In  retrospect  I  think  we  can  also  say  that 
were  we  to  foresee  two  years  ago  our  present 
circumstance  we  would  have  chosen  perhaps 
Thailand  for  the  all  out  war  agalnt  com- 
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munlsm.  I  say  this  considering  that  the  war 
Is  primarily  responsible  for  the  political  tide 
at  home  and  the  loss  of  Great  Society  pro- 
grams. We  are  also  apparently  fighting  for 
a  deceitful,  non-nationallstlc,  undemocratic 
and  basically  an  irreligious  group  In  South 
Viet  Nam  who  would  sooner  desert  an  army 
or  profiteer  than  stand  up  fdr  principle,  i 
believe  In  our  effort  to  affix  responsibility  on 
Hanoi,  we  have  totally  underestimated  the 
boiling  domestic  civil  strife  which  Is  a  sub- 
stantial causative  factor  of  the  current 
turmoil. 

As  I  see  It,  the  consensus  of  thinking  Amer- 
icans Is  ebbing  toward  these  views. 

I  respectfully  remain. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Robert  L.  Leooett, 
Member  of  Congress. 


C  August  8,  1967. 

Hon.  Lvndon  B.  Johnson, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  President:  I  am  writing  to  you 
once  again  to  express  to  you  my  reservations 
concerning  the  direction  In  which  you  are 
leading  oiu-  Great  Society. 

After  achieving  a  pinnacle  of  performance 
in  1964  and  1965  we  have  plummeted  from 
a  sensational  record  of  performance  for  peo- 
ple to  a  myopic  obsession  with  our  commit- 
ments to  an  obscure  country  in  Southeast 
Asia.  As  we  attempt  to  prove  our  point  In 
Vietnam  with  American  bodies  and  dollars, 
our  once  supreme  Influence  In  the  balance 
of  the  world  appears  to  be  floating  from  our 
grasp. 

Prom  an  original  police  action  involve- 
ment based  on  a  philosophy  of  support  for 
South  Vietnam  main  action  units,  we  have 
evolved  Into  a  full  scale  commitment  of  our 
own  forces.  Today  we  no  longer  hear  of 
ARVN  main  force  units  at  all. 

Where  are  the  600,000  ARVN  forces  we 
have  praised  so  strongly?  I  understand  that 
they  are  now  primarily  Involved  In  pacifica- 
tion— 50  battalions  of  them?  An  ARVN  bat- 
talion averages  only  300  to  400  men.  Thus 
the  major  pacification  effort  of  the  ARVN 
army  could  only  Involve  about  17,500  men 
Where  Is  the  rest  of  the  army?  I  am  certainly 
not  satisfied  that  these  forces  are  being 
utilized  In  any  way  approaching  satisfactory 
I  was  concerned  early  this  year  that  we 
were  escalating  to  no  place  In  Vietnam 
Certainly  we  are  chalking  up  military  vic- 
tories—but they  are  the  types  of  military 
victories  that  cOuId  continue  for  12  to  15 
years  according  to  the  best  informed— our 
General  Lew  Walt— without  bringing  the 
icar  to  a  successful  conclusion.  And  this  is 
the  official  prognosis. 

In  last  Thursday's  tax  message  to  the  Con- 
gress you  stated  that  this  Nation  has  a 
solemn  pledge  that  its  sons  and  brothers 
engaged  In  the  conflict  shall  never  lack  all 
the  help,  all  the  arms  and  all  the  equipment 
necessary  for  their  mission.  With  that  you 
announced  that  at  least  45,000  more  men 
will  go  to  Vietnam  this  fiscal  year,  but  you 
know  very  well  that  General  Westmoreland, 
who  Is  now  leading  our  strategy  has  asked 
for  two  or  three  times  this  number.  It  Is 
only  a  matter  of  time  before  his  request  will 
be  granted  In  full. 

Tou  stated  In  your  message  that  for  the 
reasons  set  forth  expenditures  in  Vietnam 
may  now  exceed  our  earlier  estimates.  In  this 
regard  I  would  refer  you  to  ten  pages  of 
Secretary  McNamara's  testimony  before  our 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  last  Jan- 
uary. The  Secretary  apologized  profusely  for 
the  912  billion  budget  error  of  fiscal  1967, 
but  pointed  out  that  this  was  done  In  an 
effort  to  avoid  over  budgeting  and  further 
because  last  summer  (1966)  the  full  dimen- 
sions of  Southeast  Asia  were  not  known.  He 
stated  that  there  was  then  a  wide  range  of 
uncertainty  and  we  could  not  determine 
with  precision  the  number  of  men  required. 


plus  aircraft,  materials,  etc.  The  Secretary 
continued  that  now,  with  several  years  of 
combat  experience,  we  have  a  much  better 
understanding.  In  contrast  he  stated  that 
when  the  1968  budget  was  prepared  we  could 
look  forward  to  the  leveling  off  of  our  forces. 
He  stated  that  since  we  now  can  project  our 
reqtilrements  with  confldence,  we  are  pro- 
graming until  flscal  1960  funds  will  be  avail- 
able. 

Though  I  think  Secretary  McNamara  is  the 
best  administrator  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  had,  I  didn't  believe  the  Secretary 
really  had  the  situation  in  hand  in  1965. 
and  his  prognosis  turned  out  to  be  In  error 
by  $11  billion.  I  didn't  believe  the  prognosis 
in  1966  and  neither  could  I  accept  the  state- 
ments referred  to  at  the  time  they  were 
made. 

In  January  of  1966  I  asked  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara if  he  had  developed  contingency 
budgeta  In  the  event  that  the  war  did  not 
end  as  planned  In  June  of  1967.  He  replied 
at  Page  7431  of  our  declassified  hearings  "the 
answer  is  NO  .  .  .  The  level  of  operations 
that  can  be  supported  by  this  budget 
through  fiscal  1967  is  quite  high.  Im  not  at 
all  sure  that  we  will  meet  It.  If  we  don't  we 
will  have  asked  for  more  money  than  we 
needed.'  Despite  this  positive  statement  we 
were  called  upon  to  provide  $12  billion  In 
Southeast  Asia  supplemental  funds  early  this 
year. 

I  was  amazed  when,  in  your  tax  statement 
last  week,  you  pointed  up  In  spite  of  the 
foregoing  that  Defense  expenditures  for 
Vietnam  are  up  $4  billion  plus  wage  Increases 
for  the  current  fiscal  year,  that  we  had  over- 
estimated our  '68  income  by  $7  blUlon  gen- 
erally, and  that  we  underestimated  our  total 
expenses  by  $8.5  billion.  We  are  making  these 
revised  estimates  Just  30  days  into  the  new 
flscal  year! 

On  the  basis  of  our  past  inability  to  con- 
trol our  budget  escalation  I  would  project 
that  by  the  middle  of  the  current  fiscal  year, 
in  January,  we  will  again  be  considering  a 
$10  billion  increase  over  your  current  nega- 
tive projection,  with  a  total  Defense  co6t  of 
$90  bllUon.  DlrecUy  or  IndlrecUy  Vietnam.  I 
am  sure,  accounts  for  50  percent  of  our  De- 
fense expenditures  and  this  Is  provable  both 
by  the  supplemental  budgeta  and  by  the  bil- 
lions omitted  from  our  regular  Defense 
budget. 

I  know  that  It  has  been  your  continuous 
position  that  the  American  economy  can 
withstand  much  more  of  a  Defense  expendi- 
ture. I  don't  think  so.  I  remarked  on  this 
situation  in  a  speech  a  few  months  ago  when 
we  enacted  the  Defense  Authorization  Bill. 


March  14.   1968 
Hon.  Ltndon   B.  Johnson, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Presujent:  For  the  sixth  time  in 
three  years  I  want  to  give  you  my  views  on 
the  state  and  future  state  of  our  economy. 
Prom  a  situation  10  years  ago  when  the 
United  States  was  fioundering  in  Life  Maga- 
zine looking  for  a  national  purpose,  we  now 
find  ourselves  10  years  later  with  so  many 
national  purposes  and  programs,  domestic 
and  international,  that  not  only  are  our 
young  people  bewildered,  but  so  is  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

We  have  survived  economically  over  the 
past  year  by  in  fact  borrowing  the  price  of 
the  war.  Our  debt  limit  is  at  near  maximum. 
We  cut  highway  trust  fund  expenditures 
under  a  guise  of  controlling  Infiatlon  while 
we  have  record  construction  unemploy- 
ment— that  Treastiry  purchases  government 
securities  funding  the  debt  with  surplus 
annual  trust  funds  Is  a  measurable  'infor- 
mation gap". 

As  a  member  of  the  Presidential  Delega- 
tion pledged  to  your  re-election  in  Califor- 
nia. I  want  to  be  reassured  on  a  continuous 
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I  at  th«  ooxuM  of  our  NaUon.  The  guide 
post*  of  near  doom  whicb  I  see  for  our  Ad- 
mlnlatratlon  In  the  foreaeeable  future  can  be 
catalogued  aa  follows: 

1.  Orer  the  next  60  daya  you  will  probably 
elect  to  double  up  on  your  bet  In  Viet  Nanj 
increaalnc  owr  force  level  to  029.000.  or  more, 
paying  little  heed  to  the  fact  that  the  odda 
and  cards  are  stacked  against  you. 

You  will  plunge  ahead  on  an  iron  will  for- 
mula little  noting  that  49%  of  the  Nation  la 
expressly  not  with  you  and  many  can't  make 
up  their  mind.  Tou  will  ignore  the  fact  that 
you  have  three  incurable  problems. 

(a)  a  aubstantlal  cleavage  In  your  Ameri- 
can war  support. 

(b)  a  aubstantlal  cleavage  of  support  in 
Viet  Nam  for  the  Saigon  government. 

(c)  no  unified  Defense  Conunand  In  Viet 
Nam. 

Only  by  controlling  freedom  of  expression 
can  this  situation  be  modified. 

The  atock  market  will  further  tumble  and 
so  will  your  national  support. 


June  18,  1969 


Charges  of  politics  will  confuse  some  issues. 
In  August  without  Secretary  McNamara 
closely jnaanaglng  and  curtailing  Defense  ex- 
BAndltyoiS  and  with  the  escalation  which 
undoubtedly  I  see  as  Inevitable,  you  will  sud- 
denly announce  to  the  country  that  national 
eoonomles  are  In  bad  shape.  •   •   • 

In  September  the  Viet  Cong  will  blast  away 
again  and  refugee  ranks  will  swell  to  3  mil- 
lion. Our  assessment  of  their  ■line  of  batUe" 
has  not  changed  over  the  past  4  months  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  they  suffered  43.000 
dead  as  of  last  week  with  at  least  twice  that 
number  permanenUy  injured  in  the  T«T 
surge.  The  reason  as  General  Wheeler  said  In 
the  press  "these  V.C.  forces  could  have  been 
recruited  In  December  and  January".  For 
years  we  have  never  shown  any  deterioration 
In  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  for  death  and 
wounds,  nor  for  those  defectors  in  the  Ralller 
Program.  The  reason  la  possibly  because  the 
V.C.  and  civilian  forces  are  so  hopelessly 
confused  that  It  makes  little  sense  to  try  to 
bookkeep  something  that  doesn't  exist. 

Over  the  past  60  days  one-half  of  the  100 
plus  VS.  A.I.O.  teams,  one-half  of  the  600 
plxis  Revolutionary  Cadre  teams  and  one-half 
of  the  ARVN  pacification  battalions  (num- 
bering 64)  are  In  the  cltlea  dislodged  from 
position  or  not  accounted  for. 

As  I  understand,  refugees  have  increased 
over  100.000  In  every  corps  sector  in  excess 
of  650,000  total,  evacuaung  75.000  destroyed 
homes  over  the  past  60  days — swelling  total 
refugees  to  over  3  million  or  nearly  15%  of 
the  population. 

General  Westmoreland  knows  the  enemy 
can  do  this  again,  and  the  only  uncertainty 
today  is  "when". 

We  started  escalating  back  In  63  when  we 
were  expending  $10  million  per  week  and  the 
ARVN  had  a  near  balance  of  power.  We 
started  bombing  when  we  noticed  10.000 
North  Viet  Nam  troops  In  the  southland 
and  we  were  stalemated.  Last  month  we  ran 
28,000  sorties  and  spent  %3  bllUon.  Last  year 
we  dropped  12  tons  of  bombs  for  every  square 
mile  In  North  and  South  Viet  Nam  and  our 
best  estimate  today  Is  that  the  North  have 
over  60,000  troops  In  the  south.  50  tanks  and 
over  100  pieces  of  tracked  equipment.  We 
dropped  more  total  tons  of  bombs  last  year 
than  the  total  tonnage  by  ship  through 
Hanoi  and  Haiphong.  In  my  newsletter  this 
week  I  diagnosed  the  war  as  follows: 

"I  also  told  the  press  and  other  media 
that  the  war  In  Vietnam  would  not  ter- 
minate In  our  favor  until  there  was  a  'bal- 
ance of  fanaticism' — the  fanaticism  certaln- 
1.V  was  not  about  to  come  from  American 
boys  deployed  180  degrees  from  America  for 
12  months;  the  fanaticism  must  come  from 
the  South  Vietnamese  themselves.  Until 
General  Thleu  and  Ky  can  purge  themselves 
of  corruption  (a  big  order)  and  stimulate 
fanatic  beUef  In   Democracy   In   the  people 


equal  to  Viet  Cong  eeal,  w«  are  destined  to 
failure.  We  achieve  this  'fanatlolsm  balance' 
then  I  think  by  slowly  strengthening  the  re- 
sponslbUity  of  the  South  Vietnamese.  They 
must  make  repreasntaUve  government  work, 
purge  themselves  of  corruption,  stop  political 
censorship  and  peraecuUona.  learn  to  Uve 
without  the  8^  billion  American  AID  dollars, 
defend  their  own  cities  and  fight  their  own 
battles.  Ws  can  give  them  the  suppUes  they 
need,  but  not  our  boys  I 

"If  an  Asian  balance  of  forces  were  estab- 
lished only  then  would  we  be  In  a  position 
to  talk  peace.  ^^ 

"After  using  primitive  weapons  for  15 
years,  the  Viet  Cong  now  receiving  new  So- 
viet bombers.  Soviet  tanks  and  Soviet  rockets 
reafiy  don't  want  to  Ulk  peace  today. 

'ThU  balance  of  fanaUclsm  might  be  very 
difficult  If  not  Impossible  to  create,  particu- 
larly, considering  that  better  than  one  half 
of  the  AtD  teams,  revolutionary  cadres,  and 
one  half  the  ARVN  South  Vietnamese  Army 
have  evacuated  the  riu-al  areas  to  save  the 
cities. 

"The  Soviets  match  American  might  In 
South  Asia  with  81  for  every  810  we  expend- 
on  this  basis  we're  not  winning  and  we  might 
as  well  admit  It— thU  Is  not  the  kind  of  a 
poker  game  In  which  you  double  up  when 
you  lose. 

"It  profits  the  United  SUtes  very  little  to 
win  (if  we  could)  the  Communist  war  In 
Vietnam  over  a  81  billion  economy,  and  lose 
the  war  by  default  In  the  Arab  world  and 
South  America  where  we  also  have  commit- 
ments. 

"It  win  gain  us  little  to  desecrate  our  own 
economy  and  young  manpower  over  the  next 
ten  years  only  to  later  recognize  that  the 
Soviet  Navy  and  Merchant  Marine  U  domi- 
nant In  the  Mediterranean  and  around  the 
world. 

"While  the  United  SUtes  has  become  mes- 
merized in  the  Far  East,  the  Middle  East 
Arabs  have  polarized  around  the  Soviets. 
While  the  United  States  has  over  Invested  in 
Vietnam,  our  lack  of  attention  to  Europe 
has  caused  a  major  weakening  of  NATO  and 
caused  the  British  to  withdraw  from  the  Par 
East  placing  an  Inexorably  heavy  burden  on 
American  forces. 

"Hawks  In  Washington  today  are  urging  a 
naval  blockade  of  North  Vietnam.  This  action 
will  result  not  only  In  confrontation,  but 
Naval  major  engagements  with  the  Soviets. 
The  Soviet  submarine  force  can  virtually 
nullify  our  ship  supply  line  to  South  Viet- 
nam in  a  few  months.  We  could  reciprocate, 
but  the  strategic  conslderaUon  U  that  ships 
are  absolutely  required  to  support  our  Vi  mil- 
lion American  boys — to  my  knowledge  the 
Soviets  have  no  boys  Involved. 

"To  support  our  boys  by  a  land  Invasion 
of  the  north  would  likewise  be  foolhardy 
and  a  contradiction  of  the  advice  of  Ike  and 
MacArthur.  Such  an  Invasion  could  only  be 
supported  with  nuclear  weapons  and  then 
the  war  zone  would  automatically  become  in- 
tercontinental .  .  . 

"...  This  does  not  mean  that  the  United 
States  has  to  knuckle  under  to  the  Soviet 
bloc,  because  by  past  experience  we  are  able 
to  surpass  them  militarily  or  economically 
on  a  direct  confrontation.  What  I  do  mean 
Is  that  when  we  challenge  the  Soviets  vicar- 
iously, we  are  only  as  good  and  strong  as  the 
intermediary  country  we  support  .  .  .  ." 

Through  March  of  1968  we  have  lost  19.800 
American  boys  In  the  Viet  Nam  battle  and 
119.700  wounded — exceeding  the  33.629  Ko- 
rean battle  deaths  and  103.000  woimded. 

As  a  result  of  the  new  Viet  Cong  successes 
and  new  refugees  your  policy  will  come  under 
further  attack.  Massive  party  defections 
threaten!  McCarthy  xoomal  The  South  Viet- 
namese government  will  de  facto  collapse. 
Newsweek.  Wall  Street  Journal,  New  York 
Times.  Life.  Time  and  Saturday  Evening  Post 
all  warn  you  of  the  consequences  of  your 
commitment  hypnotlsnx. 


Near  the  end  of  September,  the  hot  sum- 
mer wUl  be  over,  the  Nation  wlU  have  ex- 
perienced more  riots,  more  demonstrations 
because  of  poverty,  Jobs,  failure  of  Congress 
to  aot  on  the  draft.  naUonal  convention  del- 
egates, teachers  salaries  than  ever  before  in 
history. 

Provisions  of  the  Riot  Commission  for  $2 
bllUon  monthly  expenditures  and  other 
promises  to  rectify  the  same  will  fall  on  deaf 
ears  as  Congress  socks  In  under  Republican 
leadership  to  once  again  limit  spending  to 
8139  billion.  An  und..  privileged  nation  rises 
up  and  marches  on  a  "do  nothing"  Congress 

Gold  stores  deplete  85  billion  below  the 
level  considered  dangerous  I 

The  elections  wUl  be  held  In  confuslmi 
issues  win  be  obfuscated  and  an  erupOon 
might  occur  against  the  party  in  power 

•  •  •  .  . 

As  a  result  of  the  United  States  holding 
to  commitment,  it  U  concluded  that: 

(1)  Over-emphasis  of  United  States  on 
Asia  resulted  In  curUllment  of  United  SUtes 
Interaction  with  Europe — deterioration  of 
NATO. 

(2)  NATO  deterioration  misled  Soviets 
who  misled  Nasser  that  resulted  In  Israeli 
War  and  polarization  of  Arab  NaUons  around 
the  Sovleu. 

(3)  ThU  acUon  Including  the  closing  of 
the  Sues  caused  BrlUln  to  contract  east  of 
the  Suem.  The  United  SUtes  lost  lU  biggest 
SEATO  partner. 

•  •  •  •  » 

(5)  Nations  of  the  world  viewing  the  81 
billion  David,  bringing  the  American 
Goliath  to  its  knees,  gain  a  new  respect  for 
communism  and  civil  wars  are  viewed  as 
such.  United  SUtes  is  subject  to  economic 
ridicule  around  the  world! 

(6)  Johnson  goes  into  martyred  Isolation 
You  could  hopefully  make  me  wrong 

Very  respectfully, 

ROSKST  L.  LXOGXTr, 

Member  of  Congress. 
JfTL-r  19, 1968. 

Hon.  HtrSERT  H.  Ht7MPHSET. 

Vice  President, 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkax  Ma.  Vicx  PsBsmENT:  With  small 
doubt,  you  wUl  be  nominated  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  for  President  next  month.  Three 
days  before  he  died.  I  was  campaigning  with 
Bob  Kennedy  In  CallfornU.  He  expressed 
concern  about  your  abUlty  to  win  as  our 
nominee  next  November.  I  suggested  that  If 
someone  of  International  stature,  who  had  a 
repuUtlon  for  a  sUged  down  balanced  com- 
mitment m  Vietnam  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  Joined  you  on  the  ticket,  we  might  be 
able  to  get  the  party  back  together.  He 
didn't  disagree. 
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As  far  as  Vietnam  Is  concerned,  you  recall 
I  wrote  you  several  weeks  ago  Indicating  that 
General  Westmoreland  had  testified  before 
my  House  Armed  Services  Conunittee  that 
Infiltration  of  South  Vietnam  was  taking 
place  at  the  rate  of  240,000  to  360.000  men  a 
year.  If  this  is  so  I  must  say  that  the  letter 
from  General  Abhrams  read  by  the  very  fine 
Hale  Boggs  at  the  convention  was  totally 
fraudulent  when  he  said  that  "all  Hell  would 
break  loose  "  If  we  stop  the  bombing. 

I  say  if  you  can  beUeve  General  West- 
moreland the  only  way  that  InfUtratlon 
could  Increase  would  be  for  us  to  send  Liberty 
ships  to  the  north  to  help  them  out. 

I  say,  therefore,  that  it  Is  Incumbent  upon 
you  to  prevail  upon  the  President  to  totally 
terminate  the  bombing  in  the  north;  risk  the 
consequences;  sUrt  meaningful  negotiations, 
and  If  meaningful  negotiations  are  under- 
taken it  Is  possible  that  the  American  people 
will  not  want  to  disturb  the  progress  by 
changing  Administrations.  I  am  sure  this  is 
what  Ambassador  Goldberg  Is  saying. 


In  conclusion,  at  this  time  and  on  the 
face  of  the  current  record,  I  want  to 
congratulate  President  Nixon  for  the 
enunciation  of  principles  he  has  made 
thus  far.  I  believe  the  principles  stated 
are  different  than  those  enunciated  by 
the  last  administration.  The  President 
is  associated  in  the  middle  of  a  bad  law 
suit — fortunately,  I  believe  he  Is  develop- 
ing a  new  theory  of  the  case. 

The  President  must  remember  that 
time  is  not  on  his  side.  The  OVN  will  pull 
every  trick  in  the  book  to  avoid  making 
the  hard  decision  that  will  mean  a  new 
constitution  for  SVN.  If  possible,  they 
will  seduce  you.  Mr.  President,  away 
from  your  declared  principles.  I  would 
hope  that  you  develop  over  the  next  60 
days  a  meaningful  schedule  of  dis- 
engagement. 

As  opposed  to  the  escalation  to  no  place 
and  later  disaster  of  the  last  administra- 
tion, I  wish  you  well  as  we  deescalate  to 
some  place  hopefully. 

(Mr.  LEGGETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
maiics  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 


PATENT  LAW  REVISION 

(Mr.  BOB  WILSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point.) 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
September  1959,  I  Introduced  H.R.  9190, 
to  clarify  the  authority  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents  to  compile,  publish,  and 
disseminate  certain  information  relating 
to  patents,  and  reintroduced  this  legis- 
lation In  1961  as  H.R.  3472.  Reports  re- 
ceived at  that  time  from  the  Depart- 
ments of  Commerce,  Justice,  and  Navy, 
and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in- 
dicated that  these  agencies  were  favor- 
ably disposed  toward  this  legislation. 

The  last  major  revision  in  the  patent 
laws  was  more  than  a  decade  ago,  and 
having  long  been  Interested  in  the  ques- 
tion of  general  patent  law  revision,  I  am 
glad  that  the  House  and  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committees  in  the  past  2  years 
have  held  extensive  hearings  on  omni- 
bus patent  revision  bills.  Such  legislation 
has  been  introduced  in  the  Senate  this 
year  by  Senators  McClellan  and  Dirk- 
sen.  I  am  very  pleased  that  section  11  of 
chapter  I  of  these  bills,  S.  1246  and  S. 
1569,  contains  the  language  of  my  86th 
and  87th  Congress  bills  and  am  today 
Introducing  a  companion  House  bill  to 
the  Dlrksen  and  McClellan  bills. 


PAPER   MESS   IN   THE   FINANCIAL 
COMMUNITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Halpern)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  of  this  House,  and  as  one 
deeply  interested  in  matters  affecting 
our  economy,  I  am  becoming  more  and 
more  concerned  over  the  "paper  mess" 
that  Is  apparently  strangling  the  finan- 
cial community. 

This  logjam  has  been  the  cause  of  the 
stock    exchanges'    decision    to    curtail 


trading  to  various  extents  since  August 
of  1967. 

There  are  uncleared  transactions  In 
the  financial  community  of  an  esti- 
mated $3  billion  or  more. 

Only  recently  some  $3  million  of  secu- 
rities were  "lost"  for  several  days. 

There  is  Increasing  fear  on  the  part 
of  the  public  of  the  possible  theft  of  se- 
curities In  the  community.  This  concern 
is  so  pressing  that  thought  has  been 
given  to  legislation  for  the  fingerprint- 
ing of  employees. 

Nowhere  do  I  find  that  the  financial 
community  repudiates  these  allegations, 
and  it  is  ironic  to  me  that  this  lack  of 
capacity  to  cure  the  problem  falls  with- 
in that  segment  of  our  economy  that 
acts  for  the  public  and  in  fact  solicits 
the  public  to  invest  its  money  in  Amer- 
ican industry.  Among  these  are  the  very 
industries  that  should  solve  the  problem. 
When  I  talk  to  the  financial  Industry, 
I  talk  to  the  whole  cycle  from  the  imder- 
writer  to  the  corporate  transfer  agent  to 
the  trading  broker  and  I  find  that  this 
entire  Industry  has  been  woefully  lack- 
ing In  handling  its  administrative  prob- 
lems. In  fact,  there  has  been  very  little 
articulation  between  the  banks  and  brok- 
ers for  the  proper  handling  of  the  se- 
curities throughout  the  pipeline  of  ac- 
tivity imder  existing  technology. 

There  is  a  need  for  reliable  and  effi- 
cient handling  of  data  as  well  as  for  the 
free  flow  of  securities.  Stock  certificates 
have  been  a  way  of  life  for  our  invest- 
ing public  for  as  long  as  any  member  of 
this  House  can  recall.  They  have  been  an 
accepted  instrument  of  legal  ownership 
and  monetary  value  and  are  in  fact  a 
legal  document  which  security  holders 
have  held  with  pride  as  their  documen- 
tary evidence  of  ownership  and  partici- 
pation in  the  economic  growth  of  this 
coimtry.  At  best  estimates,  there  are 
nearly  30  million  people  who  own  stock 
in  American  enterprises.  The  stock  cer- 
tificate has  been  an  emblem  of  pride 
that  the  investing  public  has  in  its  part- 
nership in  the  American  dream. 

Obviously,  what  is  needed  is  the 
adoption  of  that  technology  which  can 
handle  the  data  extraction  process  for 
the  financial  community.  That  technol- 
ogy exists  today  and  for  the  foreseeable 
future  in  optical  scanning.  Along  with 
that  it  is  imperative  that  the  present 
stock  certificates  be  made,  in  the  words 
of  the  people  consulting  in  this  field  to- 
day, "Machine  Readable." 

Much  time  has  been  wasted  in  this  di- 
rection with  emotionalism,  gimmickry 
and  even,  I  suspect,  self-interest  to  pro- 
pose 'Mini  Certificates"  and  other  im- 
practical substitutes  for  the  present  un- 
told millions  of  certificates  now  out- 
standing. These  alternatives  would  serve 
no  useful  purpose.  They  would  merely 
compound  the  problem  and  debase  the 
safety  of  our  present  securities.  It  would 
add  an  impossible  burden  of  cost  and 
time  to  replace  the  untold  millions  of 
certificates  outstanding. 

The  solution  to  me  is  obvious;  the  need 
Is  Immediate  and  the  "requirements  for 
standardization  within  the  financial  in- 
dustry to  accelerate  the  flow  of  data  and 
securities  is  imperative."  The  technologi- 
cal means  exist  and  certainly  in  a  coun- 


try as  progressive  as  ours,  the  Intelli- 
gence for  implementing  the  solution  cer- 
tainly exists. 

It  seems  a  travesty  to  think  that  the 
segment  of  our  economy  that  so  freely 
recommends  to  the  public  ways  and 
means  of  Investing  their  money  In  our 
way  of  life  can  be  so  incapable  of  seizing 
upon  a  quick  and  economical  solution  to 
these  urgent  problems. 

I  warn  that  the  concern  of  the  public 
will  intensify  as  the  delays  from  un- 
cleared transactions  continue.  Further, 
I  warn  that  unless  remedial  action  is 
taken  in  good  conscience  and  with  com- 
mon sense,  this  Congress  will  feel  im- 
pelled to  investigate  the  matter  on  its 
own  initiative. 

It  is  unthinkable  that  such  a  condition 
should  continue  for  even  one  more  day. 


BILL  TO  STRENGTHEN  GOVERN- 
MENT ROLE  IN  MANAGING  THE 
QUALITY  OF  OUR  ENVIRONMENT 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Farbstein"  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  two  bills  today,  H.R.- 12264 
and  H.R.  12265,  which  wUl  strengthen 
and  broaden  the  Federal  Government's 
role  in  managing  the  quality  of  our  en- 
vironment. 

The  pm-pose  of  these  two  bills  is  to 
help  establish  in  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  and  the  Congress  a  new  sej 
of  priorities  in  national  policy,  empha- 
sizing the  creation,  restoration,  and 
maintenance  of  a  habitat  in  which  peo- 
ple can  live  more  healthful  lives  and  bet- 
ter enjoy  their  physical  surroundings. 

A  new  set  of  priorities  is  needed  not 
because  sound  economic  growth  is  less 
important,  but  because  our  past  indus- 
trial productivity  and  recent  technolog- 
ical advances  have  been  so  successfully 
applied  that  we  have  overreached  our 
ability  to  control  their  environmental 
side  effects.  As  population  continues  to 
grow — demanding  more  and  more  goods 
and  services — there  is  constant  increase 
in  pollution,  noise,  destruction  of  sce- 
nery, clogged  streets,  and  cluttered 
neighborhcKXls. 

America  is  strongly  committed  to  a 
high  level  of  material  well-being.  But  I 
firmly  beheve  she  is  just  as  strongly 
committed  to  living  conditions  which  in- 
clude fresh  air.  quietude,  easy  access  to 
the  beauty  of  the  countryside,  and 
broader  cultural  experiences  in  our 
cities. 

The  two  measures,  which  I  today  in- 
troduce, would:  First,  create  in  the  Pres- 
ident's Office  a  new  Council  of  Environ- 
mental Advisers  to  assist  the  President 
in  formulating  environmental  policies; 
and,  second,  establish  a  counterpart  Joint 
Committee  on  Environmental  Quality  in 
the  Congress  which  would  study  critical 
resource  problems  and  recommend  to 
appropriate  standing  committees  the 
most  practicable  means  of  fostering  an 
environment  of  quality. 

By  the  year  2000,  the  population  of 
the  United  States  *111  reportedly  rise 
from  the  present  200  million  to  some- 
where between  300  and  340  million.  Ac- 
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cording  to  a  report  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  this  magnitude  of 
growth  poses  a  serlovu  environmental 
challenge: 

To  aooommodsM  |thia  popuUtlon)  will 
require,  by  Uie  year  2000,  addlUonKl  urban 
facilities  equivalent  to  all  of  thOM  already 
In  existence.  .  .  .  This  calls  for  an  entirely 
different  view  of  our  cities  and  their  re- 
source requirements  than  If  we  think  only 
of  ameliorating  specific  rises  step-by-step 
as  they  arise.  Complete  urban  renovation, 
the  creation  of  new  and  better  living  clus- 
ters throughout  the  country,  and  better  and 
more  diversified  use  of  suburban  and  rural 
space  are  a  big  order:  but  It  Is  an  order  that 
Is  practicable,  necessary  and  urgent.  There 
Is  no  simple  "best"  solution.  A  variety  of 
solutions  must  be  tried,  and  for  all  of 
them  the  resource  component  (Including 
clean  air  and  water)  will  be  central. 

The  future  needs  we  must  obtain  from 
our  environment  seem  almost  limitless. 

First.  In  1950  there  were  less  than  17 
mlUion  acres  of  land  Included  in  urban 
areas.-  By  1960  this  number  had  in- 
creased to  over  21  million  acres,  and  it 
Is  expected  to  be  double  that  amount  by 
the  year  2000.  Roughly  80  percent  of 
the  population  is  expected  to  live  In 
urbsui  areas  by  1930.  This  expansion  will 
place  open  land  for  beauty  and  com- 
munion with  nature  and  witnessing  the 
change  of  seasons  at  a  premium,  unless 
we  can  develop  a  national  land  planning 
procedure  which  gives  equal  weight  to 
recreation,  transportation,  residential 
and  Industrial  land  uses. 

Second.  The  300,000  miles  of  electric 
power  transmission  lines  in  service  today 
occupy  nearly  4  million  acres  of  land.  If 
the  present  pattern  of  construction  con- 
tinues, by  the  turn  of  the  century  both 
the  old  and  new  lines  will  require  roughly 
7  million  acres  of  land,  together  with 
wide  rights-of-way.  There  undoubtedly 
will  be  community  dissatisfaction  over 
the  environmental  impact  of  these  addl- 
tlooal  lines  unless  agreement  can  be 
reached  beforehand  on  the  establish- 
ment of  protected  utility  corridors. 

Third.  There  are  presently  over  3.5 
million  miles  of  roads  and  streets  In  the 
United  States,  representing  about  1  mile 
of  road  for  every  square  mile  of  land.  The 
total  land  area  covered  by  these  roads 
and  their  rights-of-way  is  estimated  to 
be  about  24,000  square  miles — equal  to 
the  area  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia. 
The  41.000-mlle  Interstate  System  now 
under  construction  will  consume  a  land 
area  approximately  the  size  of  Rhode 
Island.  Apparently  this  Is  only  the  be- 
ginning, and  we  can  therefore  foresee 
greatly  Increased  competition  for  space 
between  highways,  men  and  their  cars. 

Fourth.  Federal  surveys  have  shown 
that  about  one-fourth  of  all  outdoor  rec- 
reation is  and  will  continue  to  be  depend- 
ent on  water.  Participation  in  swimming, 
fishing,  boating,  ice  slutting,  and  water 
skiing  accounted  for  2.8  billion  activity 
days  in  1965  and  is  projected  to  in- 
crease to  7.7  billion  by  2000.  Nation- 
wide there  would  probably  be  enough 
water  to  serve  the  recreation  needs 
beyond  20OO  if  the  supply  were  equally 
available  to  all  the  people.  But,  as  any- 
one living  In  a  metropolitan  area  real- 
izes, there  Is  a  serious  imbalance  in  the 
location  and  types  of  recreation  water 
and  the  concentration  of  population.  P\>r 


example,  In  recent  hearings  on  the  de- 
velopment problems  of  San  Francisco 
Bay  the  head  of  the  California  Resources 
Agency  Indicated  that  of  276  miles  of 
shoreline  only  about  10  miles  are  open 
to  the  public. 

Fifth.  One  of  the  most  serious  "en- 
vironmental offenders  is  noise  from  all 
sources,  but  particularly  from  trucks,  mo- 
torcycles, sports  cars,  helicopters  and  pri- 
vate as  well  as  commercial  aircraft.  In 
a  recent  study  of  noise  in  Boston  schools, 
a  mean  reading  of  78  decibels  was  re- 
corded In  a  school  playground  in  down- 
to\)rn  Boston.  In  Wellesley,  a  suburb,  the 
noise  level  was  only  58  decibels.  Thus, 
children  in  city  schools  are  exposed  to 
noise  intensities  much  greater  than  the 
suburban  children.  A  number  of  surveys 
have  established  that  the  control  of 
downtown  noise  is  one  of  the  most  trou- 
blesome problems  in  achieving  more  sat- 
isfactory living  conditions  in  our  urban 
areas. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  Issues  of 
environmental  deterioration  to  which 
serious  consideration  is  now  due.  As  was 
shown  in  a  recent  edition  of  the  Saturday 
Review  entitled  "The  Fouling  of  the 
American  Environment,"  the  catalog  of 
problems  goes  on  and  on. 

Every  day  the  nation's  automobiles  spew 
Into  the  air  enough  pollutants  to  equal  In 
weight  a  lane  of  cars  stretched  bumper-to- 
bumper  from  New  York  to  Chicago. 

Not  a  single  river  system  In  the  entire 
United  States  Is  free  of  pollution. 

Even  the  remotest  national  parks  are  be- 
set by  major  tralBc  problems. 

The  editors  rightly  claim  that  these 
and  thousands  of  other  pieces  of  evi- 
dence are  danger  signs  "enough  to  per- 
suade even  the  most  skeptical  citizen 
that  the  American  environment  is  being 
subjected  to  a  vast  debasonent  from 
which  literally  no  one  can  escape." 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  aspects  of 
air  and  water  pollution  with  which  the 
Congress  and  executive  branch  are  al- 
ready deeply  involved.  But  the  overall 
environmental  crisis  is  so  far-ranging, 
and  inclusive  of  all  resources,  that  noth- 
ing short  of  a  broad  new  effort  by  the 
Federal  structure  can  meet  the  American 
concern  for  improved  physical  surround- 
ings— from  the  ghetto  to  the  shores  of 
Santa  Barbara. 

Ic  is  noteworthy,  I  think,  that  the 
Brookings  Institution  in  a  volume  en- 
titled "Agenda  for  the  Nation"  recom- 
mended to  the  President  a  major 
strengthening  of  administration  machin- 
ery for  environmental  policy  review. 
Perhaps  because  of  this  prestigious  In- 
fluence. President  Nixon  has  now  estab- 
lished by  Executive  order  a  Cabinet-level 
Environmental  Quality  Council,  which 
he  has  indicated  will  coordinate  and  di- 
rect a  government  attack  on  all  forms  of 
environmental  pollution.  Mr.  Nixon  will 
head  the  Council  himself,  and  other 
members  will  include  the  Vice  President 
and  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture:  Com- 
merce: Health,  Education,  and  Welfare: 
Housing  and  Urban  Development;  In- 
terior; and  Transportation. 

lliis  was  a  commendable  step  by  the 
Nixon  administration,  but  I  fear  that  it 
falls  far  short  of  the  tyi>e  of  action  con- 
templated by  the  Brookings  Institution. 
The  shortcomings  of   the  Council  also 


were  clearly  spelled  out  In  testimony  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  Interior  Commit- 
tee during  recent  hearings  on  several 
councilor  bills. 

Neither  the  President  nor  his  Cabinet 
Secretaries  have  the  time  and  energy  to 
serve  effectively  on  additional  Interde- 
partmental councils.  What  the  Presi- 
dent's Office  needs  Instead  Is  an  adver- 
sary body  which — free  of  other  respon- 
sibilities— can  gather  advice  and  Infor- 
mation and  then  present  the  President 
and  his  Cabinet  with  alternative  solu- 
tions to  critical  as  well  as  long-range 
problems. 

If  my  nrst  bill.  HJl.  12264  Is  enacted,  it 
will  establish  a  council  composed  of  three 
independent  members  who  as  a  result  of 
their  training  and  experience,  and  with 
the  help  of  adequate  staff,  could  analyze 
and  interpret  environmental  data  of  all 
kinds  on  a  wide  number  of  problems,  ap- 
praise ongoing  programs  and  activities  of 
the  various  f^eral  departments  and 
then  recommend  national  envlroimiental 
policies  designed  to  restore  and  maintain 
an  environmrait  of  quality  and  produc- 
tivity for  all  Americans. 

A  concerted  attack  on  environmental 
problems  requires  effective  coordination 
between  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches.  Therefore  an  effective  channel 
of  information  exchange  and  compara- 
tive study  must  exist.  If  my  second  meas- 
ure, HJR.  12265,  Is  enacted  It  will  estab- 
lish a  corresponding  Joint  congressional 
committee  for  similar  purposes,  thus  en- 
abling the  two  branches  to  Interact  on  an 
equally  sophisticated  basis. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  my 
Judgment  that  these  two  measures  are 
complementary  and  will  provide  the  Fed- 
eral structure  with  the  kind  of  new 
machinery  needed  to  meei  the  burgeon- 
ing challenges  and  environmental  crises 
that  are  so  clearly  demanded  by  the 
times. 


PRISONERS     OF     WAR:      GENERAL 
AMNESTY 

(Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permisson  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  recent 
weeks  there  have  been  a  number  of 
newsstories  about  the  75-year-old 
Rudolf  Hess,  former  Deputy  Chancel- 
lor of  Oermany.  now  serving  a  sentence 
of  life  Imprisonment  at  Spandau  Pris- 
on— a  sentence  passed  by  the  so-called 
war  crime  tribimal  following  World  War 

n. 

In  a  statement  to  the  House  on  the 
subject  of  "Historical  Blackout"  on  April 
24.  1969.  I  described  Hess  as  possessing 
the  most  Important  historical  dis- 
closures of  any  man  now  alive  concern- 
ing the  second  great  war.  This  belief 
invites  two  questions:  Why  has  not  the 
American  Historical  Society  secured  his 
testimony  concerning  the  history  of 
World  War  n?  Why  has  not  our  Gov- 
ernment taken  the  Initiative  in  bringing 
about  a  general  amnesty  for  all  pris- 
oners of  war  in  various  countries  suffer- 
ing prolonged  imprisonment.  In  many  in- 
stances under  dubious  circumstances  of 
trial  and  morality  of  sentence?  More  im- 
portantly, why  not  liberate  the  truth? 
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Today  our  eyes  are  focused  upon  our 
boys  languishing  In  North  Vietnamese 
prison  camps.  But,  we  must  not  forget 
those  men  still  being  held  as  prisoners 
from  the  Korean  war  and  World  War 

n. 

For  background  on  this  crucial  sub- 
ject, I  urge  reading  a  notable  resolution 
adopted  In  1962  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Coalition  of  Patriotic 
Societies  that  makes  specific  requests  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  In 
the  premises. 

In  view  of  our  recent  experience  as  re- 
gards the  Pueblo  In  North  Korea  and  in 
Vietnam,  the  Indicated  resolution  Is 
more  applicable  today  than  when  hrst 
adopted.  Certainly,  the  time  has  come  to 
end  the  points  of  discord  among  Western 
nations  over  so-called  war  criminals  by 
means  of  a  general  amnesty. 

Everyone  who  has  investigated  the  so- 
called  war  crimes  trials  of  1945-46  and 
thereafter  understands  full  well  that  In 
many  cases  the  accusers  included  among 
their  number  persons  who  were  more 
chargeable  with  crimes  against  human- 
ity than  those  whom  they  sentenced. 

More  than  5,000,000  civilians,  mostly 
women  and  children,  vanished  In  the 
Soviet  march  toward  Berlin  In  1944  and 
1945.  Subsequent  to  this  Soviet  butchery, 
for  which  none  were  charged — let  alone 
convicted,  vast  numbers  of  fugitives  from 
the  Baltic  countries,  who  had  fled  Into 
the  American  zone  as  a  supposed  sanc- 
tuary, were  turned  back  at  bayonet  point 
Into  Soviet  hands,  many  to  be  executed 
and  others  to  face  lifelong  slavery.  Al- 
though the  circumstances  of  the  Katyn 
massacre  of  thousands  of  Polish  oCBcers 
in  cold  blood  by  Soviet  executioners  were 
definitely  established  by  competent 
United  States  and  neutral  investigators, 
no  Soviet  officials  were  ever  brought  to 
trial  for  that  or  any  other  comparable 
crime.  Instead,  they  sat  as  Judges  and 
accusers  at  Nuremberg  and  at  other  so- 
called  war  crime  tribunals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now  that  our  country  has 
a  new  administration  seeking  ways  to 
Improve  international  relations  and  to 
restore  the  laws  of  civilized  international 
dealings,  the  time  is  opportune  for  ac- 
tion by  our  Government  in  bringing 
about  a  general  amnesty. 

In  making  this  recommendation,  I  do 
so  as  one  who  not  only  fought  in  Europe 
as  a  soldier  in  World  War  U,  but  also  as 
one  who  had  the  experience  of  being  a 
prisoner  of  war  in  a  German  prison 
camp,  fortunately  my  country  was  vic- 
torious. 

The  indicated  resolution  follows  as 
part  of  my  remarics,  including  an  aiticle 
by  F.  J.  P.  Veale  of  Brighton.  England, 
distinguished  lawyer  and  authority  on 
the  laws  of  war.  Also  a  newsstory  from 
Time  magazine: 

World  Wab  II  PmxsoNEKS  or  Wab:   General 

AMIfESTT 

Whereas,  In  the  IWh  Century  and  early 
20th,  the  patient  work  of  the  Congress  in 
fostering  International  law  codifications  and 
digests  and  the  contributions  of  such  dis- 
tinguished scholars  as  Francis  Lelber  ahd 
John  Bassett  Moore  made  the  United  States 
preeminent  In  movements  to  civilize  the 
laws  of  war;  and 

Whereas.  Since  1917  progressively  reckless 
actions  within  the  Executive  Branch  of  our 


government  In  the  conduct  of  foreign  rela- 
tions has  served  to  sacrifice  that  long-con- 
tinued preeminence;  and 

Whereas,  World  War  II  ended  more  than 
15  years  ago  with  the  peoples  of  all  lands 
pleading  for  a  "lasting  peace",  but  Instead 
of  peace  the  strongest  nations  face  each 
other  In  undisguised  hostility  which  makes 
harmonious  relations  among  the  nations  of 
tlie  West  imperative;  and 

Whereas,  Focal  points  of  discord  In  tlie 
form  of  numerous  World  War  II  prisoners  of 
war  in  various  countries  undergoing  cruel 
and  unusual  punishment,  Including  slave 
labor,  serve  to  Impair  these  relations;  and 

Whereas,  The  "war  crimes  tribunals"  that 
tried  so-called  "war  criminals"  after  World 
War  II  were  not  impartial  courts  but  agen- 
cies of  vengeance,  created  and  operated  by 
victor  governments  through  the  Influence  of 
elements  desiring  to  flout  lawful  procedure 
by  the  "trial"  of  the  defenseless  vanquished, 
which  "trials"  trace  back  to  Stalin's  barbar- 
ous proposal  at  Teheran  in  1943  for  the  mass 
murder  by  firing  squads,  as  soon  as  cap- 
tured, of  the  leadership  of  the  only  country 
in  Europe  capable  of  keeping  out  the  com- 
munist hordes;  and 

Whereas,  The  operations  of  some  of  the  so- 
called  "war  crimes  tribunals",  bound  neither 
by  the  salutary  rules  of  evidence  nor  the 
principles  of  justice  embodied  in  the  U.S. 
Constitution,  were  marred  by  revolting  re- 
versions to  the  most  primitive  savagery  as 
well  as  appalling  miscarriages  of  Justice,  for 
which  the  tragic  case  of  Major  Walter  Reder 
Is  but  one  example;  and 

Whereas,  Those  "war  crimes  tribunals"  not 
only  faUed  to  fulfill  the  hopes  placed  upon 
them  but,  on  the  contrary,  created  perni- 
cious precedents  for  despotic  governments  In 
Justifying  the  extermination  of  all  those 
under  their  Jurisdiction  who  venture  to 
oppose.  In  any  v/ay,  their  tyrannical  band 
and.  unless  formally  repudiated,  these 
"trials"  win  remove  all  restraints  from  the 
most  brutal  and  ruthless  conduct  of  war  In 
the  future,  as  has  been  tragically  Illustrated 
in  Korea,  East  Germany,  Poland,  Hungary, 
Africa  and  Cuba; 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Coalition  of 
Patriotic  Societies: 

1.  Deplores  the  dreadful  retrogression  Into 
barbarism,  illustrated  by  post-World  War  II 
"war  crimes  tribunals"  and  "trials",  espe- 
cially those  at  Nuremberg  and  Tokyo,  as  a 
form  of  vengeance  antagonistic  to  Western 
civilization,  contrary  to  the  enlightened  con- 
science of  mankind,  and  counter  to  an  in- 
formed understanding  of  the  laws  of  liberty; 
and 

2.  Demands  repudiation  of  the  post-World 
War  II  "war  crimes  tribunals"  and  "trials" 
to  prevent  the  ultimate  destruction  of  civi- 
lization through  progressive  reversion  to 
primitive  warfare;  and 

3.  Respectfully  requests  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to: 

a.  Grant  an  immediate  amnesty  to  all  per- 
sons who  may  still  be  suffering  imprison- 
ment under  United  States  Jurisdiction  as 
the   result   of   "war   crime    trials"; 

b.  Urge  the  good  ofiBces  of  our  govern- 
ment to  secure  a  similar  general  amnesty  on 
the  part  of  all  World  War  II  Allied  Powers, 
both  West  and  Bast; 

c.  Urge  the  precedent  of  poet-World  War 
II  "war  crimes  tribunals"  "trials"  be  re- 
pudiated unilaterally; 

d.  Use  the  good  offices  of  our  govermnent 
to  secure  a  similar  repudiation  on  the  part 
of  aU  other  countries  Involved;   and 

4.  Urges  the  associated  societies  of  the 
Coalition  to  give  serious  consideration  to  the 
grave  Implication  of  the  precedents  set  by 
post-World  War  II  "war  crimes  tribunals" 
and  "trials",  for  which  study  two  books  by 
F.  J.  P.  Veale,  Advance  To  Barbarism  and 
War  Crimes  Discreetly  Veiled  (Devln-Adalr 
Co..  23  East  26th  Street.  New  York  10,  New 
York)  .Tre  commended. 


(From  the  Social  Justice  Review,  February 

1968] 
A  SoLrmoN  or  the  Rudolf  Hess  Mtstert: 

Wht  Dm  CHURcanx  Warrs:   "Hess  Came 

to  Us  Wfth  Something  of  the  QrALnr 

OP  AN  Envoy" 

(By  P.  J.  P.  Veale) 

The  most  sensational  mystery  of  the  Second 
World  War  concerned  the  question  of  Rudolf 
Hess'  motivation  when  In  May  1941  he  ap- 
propriated a  fast  military  plane  and  ab- 
sconded to  Britain.  This  baffling  mystery  is 
now  being  replaced  by  the  equally  baffling 
mystery  why  his  release  after  twenty-seven 
years  in  captivity  should  still  be  met  by 
such  unyielding  opposition. 

The  strength  of  this  opposition  can  be 
estimated  from  the  strength  of  the  appeals 
for  Justice  for  Hess  which  to  date  it  has 
successfully  withstood. 

During  his  lifetime  no  man  bad  greater 
influence  on  public  opinion  In  the  Western 
World  than  Sir  Winston  Churchill  who  a 
couple  of  years  after  the  end  of  the  war 
made  his  opinion  on  the  subject  cletu-  in  the 
second  volume  of  his  book.  The  Second  World 
War,  In  which  on  Page  49  he  wrrote: 

"Reflecting  on  the  whole  of  this  story. 
I  am  glad  not  to  be  responsible  for  the 
way  in  which  Rudolf  Hess  has  been  and  Is 
being  treated.  He  came  to  us  of  his  own 
free  will  and.  although  without  authority, 
had  something  of  the  quality  of  an  envoy." 

Since  these  words  were  written  several  dec- 
ades ago,  the  demand  for  Justice  for  Hess  has 
been  frequently  expressed  in  the  newrspapers 
controlled  by  the  late  Lord  Beaverbrook,  the 
most  powerful  Press  Baron  in  Britain,  and  In 
many  other  Influential  newspapers.  Hess'  re- 
lease was  urged  on  widely  different  grounds, 
legal  and  humanitarian.  Among  those  who 
appealed  was  the  able  Jewish  Journalist,  Ber- 
nard Levin,  who  pointed  out  in  the  Daily 
Mail  of  March  2,  1965,  Britain  could  not 
disclaim  responsibility  for  Hess'  continued 
captivity  because  for  three  months  out  of 
every  twelve  he  was  In  British  ctistody,  so 
that  during  this  annual  period  of  three 
months,  the  British  authorities  bad  always 
been  able  to  release  Hess  on  their  own 
Initiative. 

In  spite,  however,  of  repeated  reminders  of 
the  subject  and  In  spite  of  the  veneration 
with  which  the  views  of  Sir  Winston  Church- 
ill are  held  by  his  countrymen,  the  Brit- 
ish public  has  remained  callously  Indifferent 
to  Hess'  fate.  This  is  Indeed  strange  in  a 
land  where  a  profound  regard  for  Justice  is 
loudly  expressed  and  where  retribution  as  a 
purpose  of  punishment  Is  dismissed  as  a  relic 
of  barbarism.  The  indifference  of  the  Ger- 
man people  to  Hess'  fate  is  more  under- 
standable because  so  many  Germans  find 
it  impossible  to  feel  sympathy  for  a  man 
who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Adolf  Hit- 
ler whose  career  brought  down  on  them  so 
many  woes. 

NOT    GUILTY,    BUT 

No  one  of  course  either  in  Britain  or  Ger- 
many now  professes  to  believe  that  Hess  was 
guilty  of  any  crime.  The  collection  of  legal 
mountebanks  known  as  the  Nuremberg  Tri- 
bunal felt  Itself  bound  to  acquit  Hess  of  all 
the  charges  brought  against  him  except  the 
charge  of  having  planned  and  waged  a  war 
of  aggression.  And  no  one  any  longer  regards 
this  as  anything  more  than  a  pseudo-offence 
Invented  in  1945  to  provide  a  pretext  for  put- 
ting to  death  the  leaders  of  the  vanquished, 
the  reason  being  that  this  alleged  crime  has 
since  1945  been  committed  by  such  still  re- 
spected statesmen  as  Sir  AnUhony  Eden  when 
he  ordered  the  invasion  of  Egypt  in  1956  and 
by  the  late  saintly  pacifist  Pandit  Nehru 
when  be  attacked  Goa  In  1965.  If  Rudolf 
Hess  Is  a  justly  condemned  war  criminal  be- 
cause he  planned  and  waged  a  war  of  ag- 
gression, then  these  two  gentlemen  should 
have   been   sent   to   Join    him   in    "the   very 
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harsh  and  IntauBUkiM  eoadlttona"  of  8p»n<tou 
PrUon. 

In  Tt«w  of  th«  now  tacit  agreement  that 
Heas  U  an  Innocent  man.  those  who  oppose 
his  release  have  prudently  preserved  an  un- 
broken silence  to  all  appeals  that  he  should 
at  least  receive  Justice.  We  are  thus  left  to 
guess  the  motives  which  inspire  their  stub- 
bom  resistance.  The  popular  opinion  is  that 
It  Is  feared  that  if  Hsss  were  released  he 
would  disclose  the  plans  which  he  bad  made 
when  he  flew  to  Brttaln  In  IMl  which  would 
embarrass  or  Implicate  many  people  of  high 
rank  living  In  Britain. 

This  explanation  Is  utterly  Inadequate  to 
account  for  such  adamant  opposition  to  Hess' 
release.  Host  of  the  people  in  Britain  known 
or  believed  to  be  opposed  to  a  continuation 
of  the  war  In  1941  whom  Hess  might  have 
Intended  to  visit  In  that  year,  have  long  since 
died.  It  is  Impossible  to  believe  that  anyone 
now  feels  deep  concern  to  preserve  the  repu- 
tations of  a  few  obscure  and  elderly  men. 
rr   TTJ  .  .  . 

Sir  Winston  Churchill  In  the  passage  of  his 
book  quoted  above  describes  Hess  as  having 
flown  t«'Brltaln  with  somewhat  of  the  char- 
acter o*  ma  envoy.  This  suggests  that  by  the 
time  of  writing  he  had  learned  that  Hess 
came  to  Britain  on  the  invitation  of  some- 
one with  authority.  The  essence  of  the  prob- 
lem  therefore  is.  who  invited  him  to  comeT 

To  answer  this  question.  It  Is  necessary  to 
bear  In  mind  what  has  long  been  the  dis- 
tinctive characteristic  of  the  British  Secret 
Service. 

In  the  times  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  her  great 
minister.  WllUam  Cecil.  Lord  Burghley.  or- 
ganized a  wonderfully  efficient  secret  service 
to  protect  her  against  Roman  Catholic  plots. 
When  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  sought  refuge  In 
England  from  her  own  subjects.  Burghley 
surrounded  her  with  a  network  of  spies  and 
agents  provocateur.  Many  historians  believe 
that  the  celebrated  Casket  Letters  which  pro- 
vided the  basis  of  the  charges  against  Mary 
were  forgeries  of  Burghley's  secret  service.  It 
has  even  been  suggested  that  the  signature 
on  the  warrant  for  Mary's  execution  was  a 
forgery.  If  this  were  so.  it  would  certainly 
account  for  Elizabeth's  Indignation  when  she 
learned  that  the  execution  had  taken  place: 
it  la  a  fact  that  for  weeks  she  shut  herself 
away  and  refused  to  speak  to  Burghley  or 
any  of  her  ministers. 

Prom  the  earliest  times  the  leaders  of  the 
English  secret  service  have  always  allowed 
themselves  the  widest  latitude  In  interpret- 
ing their  orders.  Believing  that  Elizabeth's 
life  and  throne  would  never  be  safe  so  long 
as  her  cousin  Mary  was  alive,  from  loyalty  to 
Elizabeth  they  disregarded  her  scruples  and 
In  her  Interests  relentlessly  sent  the  unfor- 
tunate Queen  of  Scots  to  her  death. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  English  secret 
service  was  more  unscrupulous  and  ruthless 
than  the  contemporary  secret  services  on  the 
Continent.  Mendacity  and  perfidy  have  al- 
ways been  the  stock  weapons  of  the  secret 
service  agents  of  all  nations.  The  only  dis- 
tinctive characteristic  of  the  English  Secret 
Service  is  the  freedom  it  exercised  in  Inter- 
preting its  orders  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  rather  than  the  letters  of  these  orders. 
During  the  Protectorate  under  the  leadership 
of  the  billlant  organizer.  John  Thurlow.  the 
English  secret  service  was  raised  to  a  level 
of  unrivalled  efllclency.  It  is  said  that  the 
fullest  details  of  the  plots  of  the  Royalist 
refugees  on  the  Continent  were  frequently 
reported  to  Oliver  Cromwell  before  the  first 
steps  could  be  taken  to  carry  them  out. 

THK    BOOKMAKCXS 

We  know  beyond  question  that  their  tradi- 
tional right  to  use  their  own  Initiative  was 
exercised  by  the  leaders  of  the  British  Secret 
Service  during  the  First  World  War.  When  In 
1916  the  Irish  patriot.  Roger  Casement,  was 
condemned  to  death,  to  foil  the  efforts  being 


made  to  secure  a  reprieve  Sir  Basil  Thotnaon 
and  Sir  Reglnal  HaU.  the  heads  of  British 
Naval  Intelligence,  entirely  on  their  own  Ini- 
tiative circulated  copies  of  passages  which 
they  said  they  had  found  In  a  diary  anK>ng 
Casement's  possessions  listing  various  pec^le 
with  Influence,  including  the  King,  the  Prime 
Minister.  Mr.  Asqulth.  and  leading  members 
of  his  cabinet,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  the  American  ambassador.  Mr.  Page. 

The  fact  that  all  applications  to  examine 
this  alleged  diary  were  rejected  for  over 
forty-three  years  supports  the  view,  stUl 
maintained  by  some,  that  these  passages  were 
forgeries.  If  accepted  as  genuine,  these  pas- 
sages showed  that  Casement  was  a  homo- 
sexxial.  Thomson  and  Hall  adopted  this  sub- 
terfuge In  order  to  show  that  Casement  was 
unworthy  of  sympathy  and  by  blackening  his 
reputation  to  prevent  posterity  from  revering 
his  memory  as  a  martyr  for  Irish  liberty. 

TRK    llAPMAXXmS 

The  British  Secret  Service  during  the  Sec- 
ond World  War  acted  with  similar  freedom 
from  control  by  its  executive  government.  On 
the  27th  of  October.  1941,  President  Roosevelt 
delivered  a  widely-publicised  speech  In 
Washington  In  which  he  announced  that 
there  had  recently  come  Into  his  possession 
a  secret  Nazi  map  of  South  America  disclos- 
ing Hitler's  plans  (or  the  Invasion  and  con- 
quest of  that  continent.  Whatever  may  be  the 
truth  of  the  Casement  Diary,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  this  map  was  an  Impudent 
fake.  Roosevelt  himself  never  referred  to  Its 
existence  again  and  It  was  not  produced  In 
evidence  at  the  Nuremberg  lYlals  where 
It  would  have  established  the  charge  that  the 
Nazi  Government  was  plotting  wars  of  ag- 
gression In  even  the  most  remote  parts  of  the 
world. 

Whether  this  map  ever  existed  outside 
Roosevelt's  Imagination  remained  a  mystery 
until  1963  when  the  well-known  British  au- 
thor. Montgomery  Hyde,  published  a  book 
The  Story  of  British  Intelligence  during 
World  War  II,  (New  York,  Farrar,  Straus  U 
Co..  1963)  In  which  he  claimed  that  the 
American  President  was  bamboozled  by  the 
Brltsh  Secret  Service  with  a  clever  forgery 
and  the  story  that  this  map  had  been  stolen 
from  a  courier  of  the  German  Embassy  In 
Rio  de  Janeiro  by  a  British  agent. 

At  that  time  Churchill's  hopes  of  being 
able  to  entangle  the  United  States  In  the  war 
depended  entirely  on  his  being  able  to  re- 
tain Roosevelt's  goodwill.  It  Is  Impossible  to 
believe  that  he  would  have  approved  this 
trick  because  if  the  truth  had  come  to  light 
Roosevelt  would  naturally  have  been  furious 
at  having  been  led  to  make  a  fool  of  him- 
self Just  before  a  presidential  election. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  In  this  matter 
the  British  Secret  Service  played  this  trick 
on  Roosevelt  entirely  on  its  own  Initiative. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  story  of  Hall  and 
Thomson's  dealings  with  the  alleged  Case- 
ment Diary  and  the  story  of  the  faked  map 
of  South  America.  It  is  not  dliBcult  to  sug- 
gest an  explanation  why  years  after  the  end 
of  the  Second  World  War  Sir  Winston  Churc- 
hill should  refer  to  Hess'  coming  to  Britain 
in  1941  "with  something  of  the  quality  of 
an  envoy." 

THK    "ENVOT"    MAKUW.' 

When  Hitler  assumed  power  in  1933  Ger- 
many was  honeycombed  with  conununlst 
cells,  by  various  so-called  Leftist  "resistance" 
movements  and  by  groups  of  ofllcers  of  the 
Relchwehr  hostile  to  the  Nazi  regime.  When 
war  broke  out  in  1939  the  British  Secret 
Service  covered  Europe  with  a  network  of 
agents  who  naturally  spared  no  pains  to  con- 
tact all  these  underground  groufts  In  order 
to  weaken  Germany's  powers  of  reslstence. 
Early  in  1941  the  rumor  spread  that  Hitler 
had  decided  to  Invade  the  Soviet  Union  in 
spite  of  the  o;^x)sitlon  of  many  of  his  col- 
leagues, led,  so  It  was  said,  by  his  Intimate 


friend  and  advlaar,  Rudolf  Hms.  W«  have 
only  to  assume  that  a  suooeasful  effort  was 
made  by  a  British  seoret  agent,  through 
some  German  traitor  in  a  high  position,  to 
contact  Hess. 

The  strength  of  a  chain  Is  the  strength  of 
lu  weakest  link.  Some  may  think  that  HesK 
would  have  been  an  unlikely  choice  for  the 
role  planned  for  him.  His  devoted  loyalty  to 
Hitler  and  the  National  Socialist  Party  was 
well  known:  his  Integrity  was  unquestionable 
He  was  known  as  a  man  of  Indominable 
courage,  strong-willed  and  obstinate,  re- 
served and  secretive.  By  many  he  was  regard- 
ed as  eccentric.  Once  such  a  man  had  been 
convinced  that  by  visiting  Britain  with  peace 
proposals  he  would  be  serving  the  true  In- 
terests of  Hitler,  of  the  Party  and  of  Ger- 
many, nothing  would  turn  him  from  hl« 
resolve.  The  thought  of  the  personal  dangers 
he  would  face  on  such  a  mission  and  the  risk 
he  would  run  of  being  misunderstood  by  hl.s 
colleagues  and  friends  would  act  on  him  as 
an  Incentive.  He  was  of  the  stuff  of  which 
martyrs  are  made:  he  was  a  political  fanatlr 
to  whom  self-sacrifice  for  Itself  would  appeal 

No  doubt  the  conspirators  had  to  play  their 
cards  skillfully.  They  were  aided  by  the  faci 
that  Hess  was  as  profoundly  Ignorant  of  the 
political  situation  In  Britain  as  Hitler  him- 
self or  any  of  his  colleagues.  Hess  had  met 
several  members  of  the  British  peerage  at  the 
Nuremberg  Rallies  and  was  easy  to  convince 
that  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  for  example,  ex- 
ercised political  Infiuence.  We  know  from 
Hess'  book  that  he  Intended  to  visit  the  Duke 
and  made  a  crash  landing  in  a  field  In  Scot- 
land near  Dungavel.  the  Duke's  country  seat. 

Probably  a  letter  was  conveyed  to  Hess 
from  some  member  of  the  Scotch  peerage 
whom  he  had  met  suggesting  that  he  should 
visit  him  and  assuring  him  that  the  British 
Government  would  carefully  consider  any 
proposals  for  a  peace  settlement  he  might 
bring  with  him.  More  probably  perhaps  a 
forged  letter  in  these  terms  was  conveyed  to 
him.  In  either  case  Hess  was  led  to  believe 
that  a  visit  by  him  to  Britain  would  be 
welcomed  by  the  British  Oovemment.  Re- 
garding this  Invitation  as  a  challenge  to  his 
courage,  utterly  Ignorant  of  the  political  sit- 
uation In  Britain  and  obsessed  with  an  urge 
to  self-sacrifice,  Hess  appropriated  a  fast 
plane  and  set  forth  for  Scotland.  On  landing 
he  was  immediately  arrested  and  subjected 
to  a  ruthless  examination  regarding  Hitler's 
plans  to  Invade  the  Soviet  Union.  Thereafter 
he  was  kept  in  strict  military  ciutody  until 
he  was  sent  to  Nuremberg  to  be  "tried"  as  a 
war-criminal. 

It  Is  quite  certain  that  neither  Churchill 
nor  any  member  of  his  cabinet  knew  any- 
thing beforehand  of  the  Invitation  made  to 
Hess  to  visit  Britain  to  discuss  a  peace  settle- 
ment. When  after  the  end  of  the  war 
ChtirchlU  learned  that  Hess  had  flown  to 
Britain  as  an  unofllcially  invited  envoy,  he 
felt  that  the  whole  story  was  highly  dis- 
creditable, and  expressed  his  thankfulness 
that  he  had  not  been  in  any  way  responsible 

In  official  circles  in  Britain  at  the  present 
time  It  is  feared  that  If  the  full  truth  came 
to  light  most  people  would  share  the  view 
of  Sir  Winston  Churchill.  True,  Hess  had 
only  his  own  credulity  and  self-willed  folly 
to  blame  for  the  grim  fate  which  he  has 
suffered.  Still  this  provides  no  excuse  for 
pretending  that  Hess  was  a  war-criminal  and 
keeping  him  In  captivity  for  twenty-seven 
years,  long  after  this  pretence  had  been 
abandoned.  It  was  decided  therefore  that 
Hess  must  be  prevented  from  disclosing  the 
full  tiuth  which  could  only  be  achieved  by 
keeping  him  In  prison  until  the  deliberately 
contrived  "very  harsh  and  Inhumane  condi- 
tions" of  his  captivity  (to  quote  Churchill'.^: 
description  of  them)  led  to  his  death. 

JUSTICE  IN  OUa  TUCK? 

If  this  explanation  be  accepted,  it  is  no 
longer  a  mystery  why  Sir  Winston  Chtirchlll 
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should  have  referred  to  Rudolf  Hess  as  hav- 
ing something  of  the  quality  of  an  envoy 
and  why  all  efforts  to  obtain  belated  Justice 
should  have  been  so  strenuously  resisted. 
[From  The  Time,  Sept.  16, 1996] 

West  Qexmant:  The  Cost  of  iNCAacEBATioir 
Something  was  dead  in  each  of  us. 
And  what  was  dead  was  Hope. 

— Bali^d  or  Reaoinc  Gaol. 

Nearly  two  decades  ago,  seven  men  stepped 
hopeless  from  a  van  In  the  red  brick  forecourt 
of  Berlin's  Spandau  Prison.  They  were  the 
senior  survivors  of  the  22  Nazis  brought  to 
trial  for  major  war  crimes  at  NUmberg.  Their 
compatriots  In  crime — among  them  Luftwaffe 
Boss  Hermann  Ofiiing  and  Wehnnacht  Chief 
Wllhelm  Keltel— had  escaped  imprisonment 
by  either  suicide  or  the  noose. 

Today  only  three  of  Spandau 's  original 
postwar  prisoners  remain:  Youth  Leader 
Baldur  von  Schirach.  59;  Armaments  Minister 
Albert  Speer.  61:  and  the  most  mysterious  of 
Hitler's  odd  coterie.  Deputy  PUhrer  Rudolf 
Hess,  72.  To  keep  this  trio  confined.  Russia. 
France,  Britain  and  the  U.S.  still  maintain  a 
special  four-power  commission,  and  on  a 
monthly  rotation  send  79  civilians,  officers 
and  men  to  run  Spandau. 

The  annual  cost  of  operating  the  six-acre 
complex  Is  $106,750 — a  tab  that  is  picked 
up  by  the  Bonn  government  as  war  repara- 
tions. That  is  a  high  price  per  man  to  pay 
for  incarceration,  but  at  midnight.  Sept.  30. 
the  cost  win  rise  even  higher  when  Speer  and 
Von  Schirach  are  released  after  completing 
their  20-year  sentences.  Only  Lifer  Hess  will 
remain  in  the  costly  keep. 

Happy  to  Try.  Tall,  hollow-eyed  Rudolf 
Hess  has  been  a  prisoner  ever  since  the  night 
of  May  10,  1941.  when  he  shocked  the  world 
by  parachuting  from  a  Messerschmltt  fighter 
onto  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  estate  in  Scot- 
land. His  mission,  he  claimed,  was  to  end  the 
war  between  "the  great  Nordic  nations" 
Britain  and  Germany.  Hess  did  not  have  the 
approval  of  Hitler  for  his  peacemaking  mis- 
sion, and  Indeed  was  quickly  denounced  by 
the  POhrer  as  "crazy."  Hess  remains  con- 
vinced of  the  sacredness  of  his  mission. 
"True,  I  achieved  nothing,"  he  wrote.  "I 
could  not  save  the  people,  but  it  makes  me 
happy  to  think  that  I  tried." 

Thinking  is  about  all  that  Hess  does  these 
days.  Unlike  Speer  and  Von  Schirach,  who 
busied  themselves  in  the  Spandau  garden 
and  read  voluminously  (Speer  raised 
exemplary  gladioli:  Von  Schirach  memorized 
passr.ges  from  Dante's  Divine  Comedy) ,  Hess, 
for  the  most  part,  lies  on  the  floor  of  his  7- 
by  10-ft.  cell,  clad  In  grey  shirt,  brown 
corduroys  and  wooden  clogs,  and  practices 
yoga.  During  exercise  periods,  he  marches 
listlessly  about  the  yard  in  a  black  overcoat 
with  a  white  numeral  7  stenciled  on  Its  back. 
Sometimes  he  reads  the  Frankfurter  All- 
gemeine  or  the  Communist  Ncues 
Deutschland. 

Though  allowed  to  see  his  family,  Hess 
adamantly  refuses  to  do  so.  He  does,  how- 
ever, write  a  permitted  1.300  words  a  month 
to  his  family.  "It  is  beneath  our  dignity  to 
meet,"  he  explained  by  letter  to  Wife  Use. 
66.  who  runs  a  small  Casthaus  In  Bavaria's 
AUgau  Alps.  Belatedly.  Hess  has  become  a 
freedom  lover.  "I  would  never  again  put  a 
bird  In  a  cage."  he  wrote  to  Use.  "Only  now 
do  I  fully  understand  why  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese,  when  fate  is  especially  kind  to 
them,  go  to  the  market,  buy  a  bird,  open  the 
door  of  the  cage  and  let  him  fly  away.  One 
day  I  will  do  this  too." 

Not  very  likely.  The  Western  Allies  have 
proposed  that  Spandau  be  closed  and  Hess 
transferred  to  a  less  costly  Jail.  But  the  Rus- 
sians have  a  veto,  and  in  their  wariness  to- 
ward the  West  are  not  likely  to  sympathize 
with  moves  to  reduce  the  costs  of 
incarceration. 


DARTMOUTH  STUDENT  GATHERS 
PETITION  OP  2,000  NAMES  ON  BI- 
APRAN  POLICY 

(Mr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
visited  this  morning  by  a  student  from 
Dartmouth  College  who  had  come  to 
Washington  to  find  out  what  the  United 
States  is  doing  to  bring  about  an  end  to 
the  war  between  Biafra  and  Nigeria,  and 
what  more  we  could  be  doing. 

This  student,  whose  name  is  Chester 
Husted,  carried  with  him  a  petition  list- 
ing three  areas  in  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment could  be  doing  more  to  alleviate 
the  suffering  in  this  area.  The  petition 
was  signed  by  more  than  2,000  persons 
from  the  small  town  of  Hanover,  NJi., 
and  from  several  surrounding  commu- 
nities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  include 
the  text  of  the  petition  in  the  Record  at 
tiiis  point.  Quite  a  number  of  resolutions 
have  been  introduced  In  the  House  ex- 
pressing Congress'  concern  over  the 
course  of  events  in  Biafra  and  Nigeria, 
including  my  own  resolution.  House  Con- 
current Resolution  127,  introduced  with 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Lukens* 
and  others.  It  is  my  own  belief  that  the 
Government  can  do  more  to  reduce  the 
hunger  and  starvation  of  these  people, 
without  getting  militarily  or  politically 
involved  in  tlie  conflict. 

A    SEARCH   roa   SOLUTIONS STUDENT'S  ATTITUDE 

REPRESHING 

A  word  of  praise  is  also  due,  to  Mr. 
Husted  for  his  efforts  to  get  support  for 
the  petition,  and  to  see  if  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment might  more  effectively  bring 
about  an  end  to  the  war.  The  concern 
which  he  has  shown  reaffirms  my  belief 
that  despite  the  disorders  on  many 
campuses  today,  most  of  the  younger 
generation  of  students  are  still  actively 
interested  in  finding  the  solutions  to  the 
problems  which  face  our  Nation  and  the 
world. 

Text  of  petition  follows: 

The  war  in  Nigerla/Blafra  Is  now  In  its 
twenty-second  month.  Because  the  Biafran 
people  have  proved  that  they  are  prepared  to 
ftght  to  the  last  man  rather  than  submit,  the 
war  may  last  interminably,  resulting  in  an 
even  more  acute  famine  that  has  reached 
huge  proportions  because  of  the  Nigerian 
blockade.  Statistics  show  that  thousands  of 
men.  women,  and  children  are  dying  daily  of 
starvation  and  malnutrition. 

We.  the  undersigned,  believe  that  a  mas- 
sive effort  on  the  part  of  every  sector  of 
the  United  States  government  and  the  United 
Nations  should  be  underUken  to  save  the 
people  of  Nigeria, Biafra.  We  realize  that  It 
is  within  the  capabilities  of  the  United  States 
in  cooperation  with  other  nations,  within  or 
vrithout  the  United  Nations,  to  alleviate  the 
mass  suffering  that  Is  taking  place  as  a  result 
of  the  conflict.  We  arc  aware  that  our  gov- 
ernment has  been  considering  the  situa- 
tion, as  evidenced  by  the  following:  the 
State  Department  has  sent  representatives  to 
Nigerla/Blafra  to  obtain  facts  on  the  war: 
members  of  Congress  have  visited  the  area  on 
fact-finding  missions;  resolutions  have  been 
drawn  up  in  the  House  and  Senate,  and 
individual  statements  have  been  made  by 
several    members    of    Congress    calling    for 


greater  U.S.  initiative  In  the  direction  of 
promoting  a  cease-fire.  Furthermore,  a  lim- 
ited amount  of  financial  support  and  cargo 
aircraft  has  been  provided  by  our  govern- 
ment to  the  relief  organizations  such  as  the 
Red  Cross  and  Joint  Church  Aid. 

However,  these  efforts  have  not  been  suffi- 
cient, because  the  people  of  Biafra  are  still 
dying  by  the  thousands.  It  is  time  that  our 
government  take  Immediate  positive  action 
to  a  much  greater  extent.  Our  government 
can  work  In  cooperation  with  other  nations 
in  a  number  of  ways : 

1.  Laimch  a  massive  airlift  of  food  and 
medical  supplies  into  the  distressed  areas. 
Many  of  the  obstacles  to  relief  flights  have 
been  removed  by  Lagos  and  Biafran  authori- 
ties, and  international  cooperation  can  erase 
the  remaining  barriers. 

2.  Confer  with  and  apply  diplomatic  pres- 
sure upon  the  nations  who  are  supplying 
arms  to  either  side  to  initiate  an  agreement 
among  tliem,  in  particular  Great  Britain,  the 
U.S.S.R..  and  U.A.R.,  and  Prance  concerning 
a  cessation  of  arms  shipments  and  other  mili- 
tary aid  as  a  logical  step  toward  a  cease-fire. 

3.  As  mentioned  above,  seek  International 
agreement  on  settling  the  crisis  through  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly.  The  United 
Nations  has  shown  a  hesitation  to  act  that 
parallels  the  failure  of  the  United  States  to 
take  sufficient  measures  to  save  the  civilian 
victims  of  the  Nigerla/Blafra  conflict. 

There  Is  no  longer  time  to  hesitate.  In  the 
interest  of  humanity,  immediate  action  is 
imperative. 

HIGHWAY    SAFETY:    COMMENTARY 
NO.  5 

<  Mr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  w  as  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. » 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
fifth  in  my  series  of  commentaries  on 
Highway  Safety,  I  wish  to  present  the 
following  statistics  on  highway  fatalities. 
These  figures  represent  death.  They  illus- 
trate the  urgent  need  for  drastic  action 
to  make  our  roads  safe. 

In  68  years  since  the  invention  of  the 
horseless  carriage,  almost  2  million  peo- 
ple have  lost  their  lives  in  auto  accidents. 
This  count  does  not  include  the  millions 
of  people  maimed  for  life  with  physical 
or  mental  injuries. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  present  the  following 
table  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  and 
the  other  readers  of  the  Record,  with  the 
hopes  that  their  reactions  will  result  in 
a  more  concerted,  constructive,  and  ef- 
fective effort  to  reduce  this  needless 
carnage: 

Special    Subcommittee    on    the    Federal-Atd 
Highioay  frogram 

motor   VEHICLE    DEATHS 

Year  Total  deaths 

1912  —  3.100 

1913-17  (average) 6.800 

1918-22  (average) 12.700 

19?3-27  (average) 21.800 

1928-32  (average) 31.050 

1933  -- -  31.363 

1934  36.  101 

1935  36.369 

1936  - --    38.089 

1937  .19.643 

1938  32.582 

1939  32.386 

1940  34.501 

1941  39.969 

1942  28.309 

1943  28.823 

1944  24.282 

1945  - 28.076 
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Special   Suho<rmmitte€   <m   th9   Federal-Aid  and  ao  we  b«g»n  to  pray  meaningfully.  "Our  fast,  each  of  which  meeta  weekly  while  Oon- 

Hii/hway  Program — Continued  Father,  who  art  In  heaven  .  .  ."  It  meant  the  greaa   U  in  seealon.   There   are   no  sermona 

MOTOa  VKtacta  ocatrs — Continued  yielding  to  Ood  and  dUooverlng  Him  aa  otir  preached  by  mlnUtera,  but  a  member  of  the 

Y0^                                     Total  deaths  '•'***'  ""'*  ***'**  other  aa  brothers — aa  mem-  group  acta  aa  the  leader  at  each  meeting 

1944 33  41 J  bera  of   the  same  family — who   would  aur-  All  dlacusaiona  are  off  the  record. 

1047   """"rrrrmmmrrr             32'  M?  '*"*'•'  ow  o*"  atubbomneee  and  our  own  The  Senate  and  House  groups  hold  a  preal- 

]04g  II"imi~m""^~*m^~l         32  SM  *^'1»  ^o  me  wm  of  Ood  and  become  bar-  denOal  prayer  breakfaat  each  year,  which  la 

1M9   IIIIIIIIIIII"!         "                        31  701  D»onlz*d  and  unifled  In  His  plan  and  pur-  attended  by  several  hundred  guests,  tnclud- 

1950  I"IIII"I"II"~I~""              34  783  ***'"*•  ■*y*'*B'  "Thy  kingdom  come  .  .  ."  Hla  Ing  the  President  of  the  United  SUtea  and 

1951  IIIZIIIZIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII"           36!b96  '*'8'^'  ***■  '^'l-  Jnu"!  be  the  ultimate  every-  high  officials  from  all  branches  of  the  federal 

1952  "IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIZ"""              37'  7M  **»•'••  About  Jesiu  It  was  said,  "The  Word  government. 

1953  rrmrmrirrrrrrrmrrrr            37956  became  aeeh  and  dweu  among  us."  There  are  gubernatorial  prayer  breakfasts 

1954  I""III"I™II""I"""         35  588  Words,    Ideas,    concepts    became    a    living  annually  In  47  states.  In  a  number  of  states, 

1955  rmrrrrrrrrrmrmrrrrr"        SS  438  '••••^y  '^  Jesus  and  as  we  became  auve  and  regular  gubernatorial   prayer  breakfasts  are 
1958  Ilirillll""""!!!!"""         30  638  rtt*!'**^  both  In  mind  and  spirit.  In  right  beld  similar  to  the  weekly  meetings  of  groups 

1957  "II"""11*11~1~"13Z1*             38  703  Wantlflcatlon  with  Jesiu,  we  began  to  con-  In  the  Senate  and  House. 

1958  IIIIIIII"!""!"!""""         38  081  <*•***•  the  spiritual  direction  and  to  cloae  Abroad,  the  movement  has  taken  hold  on 

1959  IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII         37^  910  ***•  **P  between  theory  and  practice.  City  every  continent.  In  recent  years,  the  chief  of 

1980 1—1211111111112"                    38  137  l«*<l«"hlp.  county  and  state,  became  Ood's  »tate    has    participated    In    annual     prayer 

1961    — IIIII"III"IIIII1I"I"         38  001  •g«nta  for  a  new  city  and  a  new  state,  be-  breakfasts  In  countries  like  Canada,  Brazil 

1963   "IIIIIIII"         40,804  ginning  with  the  Individual  and  hU  own  en-  and  Korea. 

108S   . II.              4s'  S84  te^Prta**-   We   found   Ood's   way   to   be   the  '^^"    groups    are    nondenomlnatlonal    and 

1084   I.rrmillZmri         47!  700  workaWe  way.  We  found  Ood's  plan  to  be  a  nonsectarlan.   Persona  of   all  faiths  are  In- 

108S r "irilZII              49  163  aolutlon  everywhere  to  the  degree  that  men  vlte<l  to  Join  In  the  prayer  breakfasu.  While 

1088 rrrrr""""!         53  041  wouW  fonow  U  and  yield  to  Him  and  the  *^*  spread  of  the  movement  haa  been  fadll- 

1087 '                                  53'  100  Invaalon  of  HU  spirit  Into  htunan  person-  tated  by  the  International  ChrUUan  Leader- 

196?  — ..., l..l.'.llllll         55!  200  »l»ty.  sh'P   organization,   founded  by  Dr.  Verelde, 

'  From  concepts  to  demonstration — we  are  ^^'^^  breakfast  group  In  every  city,  sUte  or 

Total' 1000  through  1088...  1,731.000  h*"  today  with  the  Senate  and  the  House,  country  Is  spontoneoiisly  organized  and  op- 

<!/«.,/.*.  »r.»i„»-i  o  #  ._  /-.„      ..  Republicans   and   Democrats,   the   ExecuUve  ©"'atf*  on  »t«  own. 

Source.   National  Safety  Council.  Department  and  men  of  affairs,  as  well  aa  ^    Verelde  served  for  a  number  of  years 

—^^^^^^^^^  these  representatives  from  Spain,  all  telling  **  *  Methodist  minister,  and  was  for  four 

'T^Tira  T^..,^„^  ^^^..^ - the  same   story   and   Joyfully  sharing   their  ?«*"  """Odate  general  superintendent  of  the 

THE  PRAYER  BREAKFAST:  A  TIME  experiences  and  passing  on  the  good  news  0«x»^U   Industries  of  America.  It  was  In 

FOR  SPmrrUAL  renewal  to  others.  *835  that  he  put  Into  motion  the  Idea  of  the 

^lUr    Hr»WTr»M   «,«.   »™«»«^   ^.^1.  Similar   group*   on   every   continent   bear  P*"ay«'  breakfast  group,  setting  up  the  first 

«.n^^^  ii^r?^             ^w      ^kP*™^:  ^t««"  t°  the  efficiency  of  the  Idea  of  team-  °°«    ]9    ?"»"«■    *»»»»     *•    t^e    movement 

Sion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  ^^  with  Ood  and  men  to  make  the  Im-  "P"****-  *•*«  International  ChrlsUan  Leader- 

In  the  Rbcord  and  to  Include  extraneous  possible  possible  and  the  human  dreams  and  "'^'P  **"  founded  in  1947  as  an  instrument 

matter.)  aspirations    the    happy    solution    in    every  to  encourage  formation  of  the  groups  world- 

Mp.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  spiritual  cllme.  nation  and  In  IndlvlduaU.  J*f*    ^**  basic  budget  of  less  than  W0,000 

dec«r  Is  a  symptom  of  our  times.  All  of  The  following  lt«n  I  fr«,uenUy  menUon  ?^'^nS,v^S^^^Ph'^'ii*tn''^e'°.?^u^" 

u»-our  coUea^s  In  the  House,  men  In  -  J^"  e^.irro^ups^""'"'  background  'To^^'^^e^^:^^'^ cl?':t'^:rin^on 

JSS^-l^^hi''^H^°^'*'"?''°^'**'  T^e'n«TB"'^f2ft0^up  was  inaugurated  ^r*    ^'>^"»    *«    P^"    "'/Ji"*!*    ^"P» 

attuned  to  the  hectic  pace  of  modem  beside  the  Sea  of  oaiuee  with  a  g^up  of  "*«y  °f.  *'»*«  "?  »"  **>*  ;«f*^  agencies, 

life— find  It  almost  Impossible  to  squeeze  flahermen     and     dlsooutaged     businessmen  **"""*  ^^^  ^**"  °'  »  commission  or  depart- 

a  moment  of  soUtude  and  quiet  Into  our  They  were  greeted   by  Jesus  who  Inquired  "•"**  o'8«»l««  »  weekly  prayer  breakfast 

schedules.  about  their  success  and  then  gave  them  the  'n«*"ng.  In  groups  throughout  the  country. 

newal  Is  becoming  more  Important.  We  pared   that   breakfast  himself  and   built  a  ^*  *°**  ^^  persons  are  present.  This  affords 

feel  a  need  for  meditation,  for  a  chance  Are  that  they  might  warm  themselves  and  "P  opportunity  for  an  intimacy  of  expres- 

to  take  stock  of  ourselves  as  men.  for  a  find  the  physical  comfort  needed.  Then  in  »«on  between  individuals  such  as  Is  not  ordl- 

percepUon  into  the  chaos  around  us.  congenial    fellowship    he    asked    them    the  "^^  "^IfifJ?^  „.,..ii,  k^„  ..  o  qa  .  ™ 

A  man  Who  realized  this  and  encour-  ^^^^^  ZT°tL:r.i:''t^l' ^Z ;^^  anT'du^'tl.^  ^TZt^^  'of  br'.^k?«t. 

aged  gathering  together  for  prayer  was  ?he  c^^e^^i^  mv  fhe^  •" rf?e.ti^  S  '^•'«    »«    conversations    back    and    forth 

Abraham   Verelde,    who   died    May    19.  cSudh^Tuth^d^tumv'    '*'•"*'*«  *^  acro«   the    table.    Both    RepubUcwi.   and 

Abraham    Verelde    has   been   called    the  The  reai  text  of  life  is  love  and  this  love  Democrats    participate.    At    9    o'clock,    the 

father  of  the  prayer  breakfast.  Dr.  Vere-  must  be  manifest.  The  evidence  of  love  is  m*™"*'  '^^°  »>•»  ^J'  designated  to  lead 

ide  knew  of  mens  need  to  seek  spiritual  the  right  attitude  expressed  in  service  and  fh^°|f  %'**,S!^,ft^^f"^Jt!!.^',^*!^,T,»!^ 

direction  and  guidance  in  their  personal  helpfulness.  The   mouvating  force  in   life  IvTciliLl  ^ve^        discussion  followed 

and  business  Uvea.  »ust  be  love.  ■  ^<^erTKS^'"^me  close  friendships  have 

Here  on  Capitol  Hill,  the  Senate  and  Mr.   Speaker,   on   May    19  columnist  *>•*'»  huiit  up  in  these  meetings,  including  a 

House    have    various    prayer    breakfast  David  LawTence  had  an  excellent  arti-  better  knowledge  and  understanding  of  each 

groups.  I  was  privileged  as  were  many  of  cle  In  the  WashlngUwi  Star  on  Abraham  2.^^'  between  members  of  opposite  parties 

my  coUeagues  to  attend  one  on  April  27,  Verelde  which  vividly  demonstrates  his  ^^^^^^  prevails,  and  the  emphasU  is  on 

he«ied   by   Abraham   Verelde.   J^bU;  "lasting  legacy  in  lhefSSio?piy^  '°iS::     """     '^"*'**^     *°      '»^*' 

the  last  before  his  death.  breakfast  groups."  The  article  foUows :  Even  after  some  members  of  the  House  and 

At  a  time  when  the  need  for  prayer  Is  pkateb  Buakfabts  Axx  a  MzMoaiAL  Senate  have  left  office,  they  frequently  come 

becoming  more  and  more  important.  I  (By  David  Lawrence)  ''**^*  ***  ***"  prayer  breakfast  meetings.  The 

think   It  appropriate   to  share  with  my  Abraham  Verelde-The  father  of  the  prayer  lltSnd^thf  pS»'?er*'bJSS^  m  the^lxJ^u** 

coUeagues    the    remarks    of    Abraham  breakj^t  movement-who  helped  to  ^crJ;te  uT^r^il.'^'l'e^^^^.n^n^ ^Vr^U 

Verelde  on  that  occasion  as  he  spoke  on  hundreds  of  prayer  groups  throughout  the  as  in  several  of  the  parUamentwr  govem- 

theconcept  of  the  prayer  breakfast:  United  States  and  m  70  countries  of  the  menu  of  the  world. 

RxMAku  BT  D«    AamAHAM  Vnxnx  ^   t\   ^  ^""t  P««««>  •^•y  «»  his  home  In  Dr.     Vveide's    achievements     have     been 

RxMAau  BTD.^  27^      VE«xn«.  Washington  at  the  age  of  83.  ^nown  to  a  relatively  small  number  of  peo- 

_  .          .       _           "•^'^  Few  men   In   American   history.   Inside  or  pie.  but  he  has  left  behind  a  lasting  legacy 

ThU  enterprise  waa   an  Idea,   a  concept,  outside  the  church,  have  exercised  as  much  m  the  form  of  prayer  breakfaat  groups  It  Is 

that  came  to  me  after  considerable  prayer  Influence    aa   did    Dr.    Verelde    through    the  ukely  not  only  to  Uve  on,  but  to  grow  as  the 

on  behalf  of  the  naUon  and  my  own  City  banding  together  of  laymen  of  all  religions  movement  continues  to  expand  among  the 

of  SeatUe  In  1935.  Leaders  must  lead  by  pre-  to  seek  spiritual  guidance  In  their  personal  |>eople  on  every  continent  of  the  Klobe 

cept  and  example.  A  leader  must  be  led  and  and  business  life. 

In  order  to  be  led  aright  he  must  be  led  by  Dr.  Verelde  was  responsible  for  the  esUb-  Last  February  I  drew  the  attention  of 

Ood.  Said  at.  Paul,  "As  many  aa  are  led  by  Uahment  In    1941    and    1043  of  the  Senate  my  constituents  to  a  renewal  of  prayer 

the  spirit  ot  Ood,  tbey  are  the  aona  of  Ood."  prayer  breakfast  and  the  House  prayer  break-  services  In  our  Nation's  Capital   and  I 
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would  also  like  to  share  those  sentiments 
with  you: 

(From  the  weekly  column  for  Feb.  9.  1960, 
by  Congressman  Fkank  Hoeton  | 

PXATER   m   THX   CAPITOL 

.  .  May  It  be  our  aim.  as  we  meet  dally 
In  this  historic  chamber,  to  meet  the  needs 
of  struggling  humanity,  to  strengthen  the 
ties  that  bind  free  men  together,  and  to  find 
the  way  to  peace  among  the  nations  of  the 
world.  .  . 

With  these  words.  Reverend  Edward  O. 
Latch,  Chaplain  of  the  Hoiise  of  Repre- 
sentatives, recently  opened  a  legislative  day 
In  the  House.  Prayer  Is  a  traditional  part  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  Just  as  It  Is  a  part 
of  American  heritage. 

The  First  Amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion says,  "Congrees  shall  make  no  law  re- 
specUng  an  establishment  of  religion.  .  .  ." 
This  phrase  was  designed,  not  to  discourage 
religion,  but  to  assure  the  equal  freedom  of 
worship  to  all. 

Unfortunately,  many  people  have  taken 
this  phrase  to  mean  that  God  has  no  place 
In  our  Government. 

While  the  Constitution  does  prohibit  the 
establishment  of  any  religion  by  Govern- 
ment. It  m  no  way  precludes  those  in  Gov- 
ernment from  expressing  their  personal  re- 
ligious beliefs  and  exercising  religious  rights. 
The  Constitution  does  not  require  the 
government  to  turn  Ite  back  on  religion,  to 
the  point  where  prayer  and  religious  be- 
liefs have  no  place  In  the  lives  and  cere- 
monies of  public  officials. 

Down  through  the  years  our  leaders  In 
Congress  and  In  the  White  House  have 
prayed  In  the  manner  of  their  choice  for 
Inspiration  and  guidance  In  carrying  out 
their  responsibilities. 

Prayer  was  offered  at  the  convention  In 
Philadelphia  which  produced  our  Constitu- 
tion. Prayer  is  offered  aa  each  hotise  of  Con- 
gress opena  its  dally  session. 

In  1955  Congress  provided  Its  members  a 
special  non-sectarian  chapel.  This  room, 
with  an  accent  on  simplicity,  gives  the  men 
and  women  who  must  make  the  gravest  de- 
cisions for  America  and  the  world  a  place  to 
worship. 

The  chapel  is  designed  for  private  medi- 
tation and  pfbyer,  not  for  a  general  as- 
sembly. 

The  focal  point  of  the  chapel  Is  a  large 
stained  glass  window  which  shows  Oeorge 
Washington  kneeling  in  prayer.  The  altar 
and  prayer  bench  are  of  white  oak. 

With  all  the  turmoil  in  otir  country  today 
it  would  be  well  to  look  to  the  words  of  our 
First  President: 

"While  Just  government  protects  all  In 
their  religious  rights,  true  religion  affords  to 
government  Its  surest  support." 

President  Nixon's  Inaugxiratlon  was  one 
the  first  times  since  George  Washington 
that  a  full-scale  worship  service  has  been  a 
part  of  the  Inaugural  program. 

Prior  to  the  swearlng-ln  ceremonies  on 
the  Capitol  steps,  about  750  persons  at- 
tended a  prayer  ser\'lce  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment Auditorium. 

Mr.  Nixon  also  has  initiated  a  Sunday  wor- 
ship service  at  the  White  House.  The  Presi- 
dent's efforts  are  an  example  all  of  us  can 
follow  In  bringing  about  a  spiritual  renewal 
In  our  country. 

Another  monumental  spiritual  event  waa 
the  annual  Presidential  Prayer  Breakfast 
which  Mrs.  Horton  and  I  attended.  The 
President  and  Vice  President  and  their  wives 
attended  along  with  a  large  majority  of  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators. 

A  notable  aspect  of  the  breakfast  was 
that,  for  the  first  time,  every  one  of  the 
newly-appointed  Cabinet  members  attended 
with  their  wives. 

Reverend  Billy  Graham  was  the  main 
speaker  at  a  subsequent  Presidential  break- 


fast the  same  morning  attended  by  2,000 
invited  guesta. 

The  past  few  weeks  In  Washington  have 
brought  a  refreshing  Injection  of  spirituality 
and  perspective  Into  an  America  which  has 
suffered  from  chronic  shock,  crises  and  trag- 
edy for  more  than  a  decade. 

"To  a  crisis  of  the  spirit,"  Mr.  Nixon  said 
inauguration  day,  "we  need  an  answer  of 
the  spirit." 

The  country  Is  In  need  of  spiritual  therapy. 
The  renewal  of  worship  and  prayer  in  the 
routine  of  government  is  most  encouraging. 


REDUCTIONS  IN  DEFENSE 
SPENDING 

( Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  wide- 
spread discussion  on  the  subject  of  cuts 
in  military  expenditures.  There  are  those 
who  would  make  drastic  reductions  in 
defense  programs.  Such  a  proposal  has 
been  debated  in  the  Democratic  caucus. 
It  is  very  desirable  to  find  ways  to  save 
money  In  all  agencies  of  Government — 
not  just  in  Defense.  I  would  hope  that 
the  entire  Congress  can  work  together 
toward  that  end.  I  feel  that  more  could 
have  been  accomplished  heretofore  had 
a  keener  Interest  been  shown  in  this  sub- 
ject by  the  membership  when  appropri- 
ations bills  were  under  consideration.  It 
is  an  Inescapable  but  imfortunate  fact 
that  few  Members  attend  House  sessions 
which  are  considering  appropriations 
measures,  and  fewer  still  make  an  effort 
to  reduce  expenditures  when  these  bills 
are  under  debate. 

It  would  appear  from  some  of  the 
statements  that  are  now  being  made  that 
the  record  of  the  House  on  savings  is  not 
good  and  that  we  have,  to  an  extent, 
failed  In  our  responsibility.  This  is  not 
borne  out  by  the  facts.  The  recommen- 
dations of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
have  consistently  reflected  reductions  In 
budget  estimates.  Last  year,  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  of  the  House  cut 
$15  billion  from  expenditures;  $5  billion 
of  the  reduction  was  In  Defense  spend- 
ing. This  agency  sustained  one  of  the 
highest  percentage  cuts  among  all  agen- 
cies of  Government. 

To  those  who  now  wish  to  direct  ef- 
forts for  reductions  In  expenditures  pri- 
marily toward  the  military,  let  me  point 
to  the  fact  that,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  Vietnamese  war  and  the  higher 
costs  of  defense  due  to  wages  and  Infla- 
tion, we  actually  have  the  smallest  level 
of  defense  spending  we  have  had  in 
years.  Defense  spending  without  these 
added  factors  is  less  than  it  was  In  the 
early  1960's,  In  times  of  comparative 
peace.  As  a  result  of  this  situation,  badly 
needed  modernization  of  ships  and  air- 
craft has  been  delayed  for  several  years. 
This  Is  a  dangerous  delay  which  is  be- 
coming more  aggravated  with  each  pass- 
ing day. 

The  Russians  have  not  made  a  corre- 
sponding reduction  in  their  level  of  de- 
fense. They  spend  approximately  twice 
as  great  a  percentage  of  their  gross  na- 
tional product  on  defense  as  we  do.  They 
are  spending  about  as  much  In  dollar 
value  as  we  spend,  and  Russia,  by  virtue 
of  lower  wages  and  better  conrol  of  in- 


flation, gets  more  for  a  defense  dollar 
than  we  do. 

It  must  be  pointed  out — and  this  state- 
ment will  be  sustained  at  the  highest  lev- 
els in  the  Pentagon — if  large  arbitrary 
cuts  are  made  in  the  current  defense 
budget,  there  Is  no  alternative  but  to  ac- 
cept substantial  troop  cuts.  This  would 
necessarily  mean  that  U.S.  commitments 
worldwide  would  have  to  be  reduced.  Or 
would  also  mean  further  delays  in  mod-- 
emizatlon.  I  would  hope  that  those  who 
insist  on  large  reductions  in  defense 
costs  at  this  time  would  do  us  the  kind- 
ness to  enumerate  what  specific  U.S. 
commitments  should  be  dropped  and 
where  retrenchments  in  modernization 
should  be  made.  Failure  to  do  this  would 
leave  us  in  a  most  irresponsible  position 
which  I  think  would  be  unbecoming  to 
Congress. 

Let  me  reiterate:  Congress  does  not 
need  to  apologize  for  its  record  in  sav- 
ing money.  The  House  has  faced  up  to 
its  responsibilities  as  a  legislative  body. 
We  cannot  control  the  actions  of  the 
other  body  of  Congress,  nor  can  we  ad- 
minister the  funds  which  Congress  ap- 
propriates. 

We  should  not  be  asked  to  accept  blame 
for  cost  overruns  or  even  for  waste  where 
other  agencies  of  the  Government  have 
direct  responsibility  for  administration 
of  programs  and  we  have  none. 

We  can  investigate;  we  can  uncover 
facts;  we  can  write  limitations  and  we 
can  hold  appropriations  to  the  lowest 
level  consistent  with  proper  operation  of 
Government  agencies.  In  this  area  we 
can  strive  to  do  a  better  job,  but  let  us 
not  assume  the  blame  for  acts  beyond 
our  responsibility. 


STUDY  ON  CHEMICAL  AND 
BIOLOGICAL  WARFARE 

'Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  study 
which  has  been  ordered  on  chemical  and 
biological  warfare  by  President  Nixon 
can  serve  a  useful  purpose,  and  its  de- 
sirability was  concurred  in  by  Army  offi- 
cials in  charge  of  the  program  in  the 
Pentagon.  The  study  can  produce  needed 
information  and  help  to  clear  the  atmos- 
phere. There  have  been  some  responsible 
statements  on  the  subject,  some  loose 
talk,  and  many  sensational  articles,  some 
of  which  undoubtedly  were  based  more 
on  imagination  than  fact. 

It  would  be  a  highly  desirable  thing  if 
conferences  also  could  be  held  with  the 
Russians  In  an  effort  to  curtail  or  elimi- 
nate chemical  and  biological  warfare 
programs.  This,  of  course,  is  a  possible 
outgrowth  of  the  President's  study. 
Russia  is  the  world's  leading  power  in 
chemical  and  biological  capability. 

The  Russians  ratified  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference against  the  use  of  poison  gases, 
but  did  so  with  the  reservation  that  it 
was  not  binding  if  other  nations,  pre- 
sumably the  United  States,  failed  to 
ratify  the  treaty.  We  have  not  done  so. 

For  some  strange  reason,  it  has  been 
extremely  difficult  to  get  simple  facts  set 
forth  on  chemical  and  biological  war- 
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fare,  and  In  those  instances  where  the 
facts  are  made  known.  It  is  doubly  diffi- 
cult to  get  them  printed.  For  jrears  there 
has  appeared  to  be  a  conspiracy  of  silence 
about  the  i^ed  for  capability  in  this  type 
of  warfare  for  the  defense  of  the  United 
States.  But  throughout  this  period,  any 
horror  story  applicable  to  chemical  and 
biological  a«ents  could  be  certain  to  re- 
ceive front  page  scare  headline  treat- 
ment 

I  do  not  question  the  motives  of  those 
who  are  genuinely  concerned  about  this 
problem,  but  sometimes  I  wish  they 
would  also  familiarize  themselves  with 
the  facts.  The  facts  are  important  both 
to  the  proponents  and  opponents  of 
chemical  and  biological  warfare.  These 
are  dangerous  agents  and  they  must  be 
handled  with  care.  Equally  important  is 
the  fact  that  without  both  knowledge  and 
capability  in  their  use.  America's  de- 
fenses could  be  Jeopardized. 

The  current  testing  program  is  the 
smallest  in  years.  The  figure  of  $330  mil- 
lion, vUch  has  been  used  as  the  level  of 
UJ3.  participation  in  C-B  activities,  is 
made  up  largely  of  munitions;  that  is. 
tear  gas  and  defoliants  for  use  in  Viet- 
nam. It  should  be  emphasized  that  UJB. 
studies  in  this  field  are  aimed  principally 
at  the  develCHVaent  of  incapacitants 
which  neither  maim  nor  kllL 

All  warfare  is  terrible  and  it  is  some- 
thing which  should  be  avoided  wherever 
possible  with  honor.  But  there  seldom 
appears  to  be  concern  about  the  horrors 
which  attend  other  kinds  ot  warfare 
comparable  to  the  concern  expressed 
about  the  use  of  chemical  and  biological 
agents.  Napalm  is  used  extensively  In 
Vietnam  with  results  which  are  brutal 
and  terrifying.  Those  not  killed  maybe 
horribly  burned.  By  contrast,  tear  gas, 
which  Is  a  chemical  weapon  in  use  in 
Vietnam,  has  not  killed  a  single  person, 
but  its  use  has  made  it  iiossible  to  save 
the  lives  of  women  and  children  and 
others  who  were  hostages  of  the  Vlet- 
cong,  and  it  has  saved  the  lives  of  Amer- 
icans who,  by  using  tear  gas,  were  able 
to  force  out  Vletcong  who  were  dug  in 
or  who  were  hiding  in  tiinnels.  thiis 
avoiding  exposure  of  our  own  forces  to 
enemy  fire.  The  catastrophe  of  death 
and  destruction  which  would  be  rained 
by  nuclear  weapons  is  rx)t  even  under 
question.  Apparently  there  are  no  head- 
lines to  be  gained  l^  attacking  this  type 
of  warfare. 

Symbolic  of  the  scare  stories  that  cir- 
culate and  which  are  picked  up  and  re- 
peated without  regard  to  accuracy  is  the 
current  one  that  we  could  have  been 
subjected  to  the  risk  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  deaths  by  a  tired  railroad 
engineer's  misjudgment  of  a  curve  in 
the  track  or  an  aimless  shot  at  a  pcus- 
ing  freight  train  by  a  boy  tesUng  his 
new  rifle.  This  refers  to  the  proposed 
disposal  of  outdated  nerve  gas.  A  train 
wreck,  even  if  it  occurred  despite  the 
triple  and  quadruple  safety  precautions 
which  would  be  taken  during  cross- 
coimtry  shipment  of  nerw  gas,  would 
not  have  one  chance  in  a  hundred  of 
releasing  nerve  gas  on  the  countryside. 
A  rifle  shot  from  a  boy  or  a  saboteur 
or  a  fool  would  have  no  effect  because 
it  would  not  penetrate  the  containers  in 
which  the  gas  would  be  transported.  In- 


cidentally, there  have  been  cron-oountrr 
shipments  of  gas  munitions  before  and 
nothing  happened.  The  danger  Is  in 
keeping,  not  in  disposing,  of  outdated 
or  obsolescent  nerve  gas. 

One  writer  has  warned  of  the  danger 
from  chemical  munitions  stored  at 
Denver  3  miles  from  the  end  of  a  run- 
way at  the  civilian  ariport,  a  runway 
which  was  not  there  when  the  munitions 
first  were  stored.  In  the  same  breath, 
he  complains  because  the  Army  wants  to 
remove  the  chemicals  for  disposal.  This 
i.s  typical  of  the  inconslstant  statements 
which  have  been  directed  at  the  program. 
The  reason  for  the  proposed  disposal 
of  the  outdated  gas  is  simple  enough. 
We  do  not  need  it.  It  is  old  gas.  It  is 
obsolescent  and  is  becoming  dangerous 
to  store.  Depositing  It  in  old  hulls  in  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  far  from  shipping  lanes 
is  the  safest  and  cheapest  way  to  dispose 
of  it  permanently. 

All  the  questions  about  the  disposal 
of  the  surplus  nerve  gas  have  been  care- 
fully researched.  It  is  not  a  simple  prob- 
lem but  the  answers  about  procedures 
and  safety  are  convincing  enough  to  any 
reasonable  person  who  is  interested  in 
facts. 

The  story  Is  repeated  apparently  with 
gloating  by  some  horror  seekers  that  we 
possess  enough  nenre  gas  to  kill  every 
person  In  the  world  a  thousand  times 
over.  We  do  possess  enough  to  kill  every 
person  once,  but  they  would  have  to  be 
lined  up  and  innoculated  one  by  one — a 
most  unlikely  occurence.  No  such  mass 
kill  could  possibly  occur  even  in  war. 

By  the  same  token,  we  possess  enough 
bullets  to  kill  every  human  being  In  the 
world  several  times  over,  but  no  one 
seems  to  be  apprehensive  about  such  an 
occurrence.  We  have  expended  enough 
mimltlons  in  Vietnam  to  have  killed 
every  person  in  the  world  had  each  round 
been  destructive  to  its  full  capability. 
Yet  there  sewn  to  be  a  great  many  North 
Vietnamese  and  Vletcong  left  even  In 
that  small  r>art  of  the  world.  Perhaps  I 
should  also  touch  on  the  deaths  that 
could  be  wrought  by  atomic  explosions 
from  weapons  now  in  our  arsenal.  They 
could  also  kill  every  person  on  earth 
several  times  over,  and  are  much  more 
likely  to  do  so  than  chemical  or  biological 
weapons. 

The  one  point  which  those  who  would 
have  us  eliminate  chemical  and  biolog- 
ical weapons  from  our  defense  Inventory 
almost  never  touch  upon  is  Russia's 
capability  In  this  field.  It  is  estimated  by 
those  who  are  experts  and  who  have  poe- 
sessl(m  of  the  facts — and  I  stress  fact 
rather  than  nunor — that  Russia  has  10 
times  the  capability  in  this  field  than  we 
have.  If  we  fail  to  continue  our  testing  in 
this  field,  and  if  we  further  weaken  our 
relative  capability,  we  expose  ourselves 
more  and  more  to  danger  of  attack  with 
these  weapons.  I  have  seen  nothing  which 
provides  assurance  that  Russia  may  not 
someday  bypass  the  very  obvious  risk  of 
mutual  destruction  through  nuclear  war 
and  gamble  on  something  different  and 
cheap  and  very  effective  like  chemical 
and  biological  weapons.  A  10-to-l  ratio 
of  superiority  in  attack  capability  must 
be  considered  more  tempting  than  a  1- 
to-1  ratio  as  In  the  case  of  nuclear 
weapons. 


LITCWIELD.  CX>NN.'S,  250TH 
ANNIVERSARY 

(Mr.  MONAOAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Racoaa  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MONAOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
July  3  to  July  6  the  Oonnectleut  town  of 
Litchfield — one  of  the  Nation's  oldest  and 
most  historic  communities — will  cele- 
brate its  250th  anniversary.  From  1958 
through  1964  I  had  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent Litchfield  in  the  Congress,  and  as 
the  town's  250th  birthday  approaches,  I 
think  the  time  is  appropriate  to  consider 
natlonal  as  well  as  local  commemoration 
of  the  Litchfield  heritage. 

Litchfield's  contributions  to  our  na- 
tional experience  reflect  that  commu- 
nity's remarkable  affinity  for  order  and 
careful  planning.  Prom  the  date  of  orig- 
hial  settlement  in  1719,  the  cithtens  of 
the  town  committed  their  full  energies 
and  resources  to  the  harmonious  devel- 
opment of  American  business,  American 
religion,  American  education,  and  Amer- 
ican politics.  The  fruit  of  their  good 
works  constitutes  a  proud  and  unique 
heritage.  For  example.  Litchfield's  Tap- 
pan  Reeve  Law  School,  founded  in  1744 
as  the  Nation's  first  professional  law 
school,  produced  In  Its  59  years  of  exist- 
ence no  less  than  two  Vice  Presidents,  six 
Cabinet  officers.  26  U.S.  Senators.  90 
Members  of  Congress,  six  Oovemors  of 
Connecticut.  10  Governors  of  other 
States,  three  Justices  of  the  UJS.  Supreme 
Court  and  10  chief  Justices  of  State  su- 
preme courts.  Ttoit  stamp  of  a  Litchfield 
education  on  the  Nation's  growth  can 
also  be  seen  in  the  contributions  of  such 
men  as  Vice  President  J6hn  C.  Calhoun, 
educator  Horace  Mann,  inventor  Sam- 
uel F.  B.  Morse,  and  artist  George  Catlin. 
All  these  men  and  the  Nation  as  well 
were  the  beneficiaries  of  Litchfield's  so- 
cial commitment  to  higher  education 
and  a  higher  public  morality. 

The  following  article  written  by  John 
P.  Conway  and  published  In  the  Water- 
bury  Republican's  Sunday  magazine  nar- 
rates in  greater  detail  Litchfield's  historic 
past  and  Its  anniversary  program : 
LrrciinzLs  Qnam  roa  Butrdat  CEUaaAnoN 
(By  John  P.  Conw»y) 

Historic  Utclifleld  with  ita  wide,  tree-lined 
streets,  ita  black-trimmed,  white  colonial 
houses  on  carefully-tended  lawns,  a  New 
England  showplace  of  about  7.500  year-round 
residents,  typically  quiet  and  serene  .  .  . 

But  from  July  S  through  July  6  Litchfield 
will  explode  with  excitement.  With  some 
anxiety  officials  expect  75.000  persons  to  pour 
In  to  help  celebrate  the  town's  250th  annl- 
Tersary,  an  event  that  has  been  planned  for 
the  past  year  and  a  half. 

Other  historic  homes  in  Lltch&eld  include 
the  Julius  Deming  Home,  built  in  1793  with 
palladlan  window  over  portico;  the  Benjamin 
Hanlcs  Home,  built  for  the  clockmaker  In 
1780;  the  Ephralm  Klrby  House,  built  In 
1773:  the  house  of  Lynde  Lord,  Sr.,  high 
sheriff  of  Utcbfleld  C!ountry.  built  in  1771. 

Perhape  one  of  the  moet  photographed 
buildings  in  Litchfield  is  the  historic  Con- 
gregational Church,  built  in  1829.  the  third 
Meeting  House  of  the  First  Ecclesiastical 
Society.  This  was  erected  apparently  from 
the  designs  by  Levi  Newell  of  Southlngton. 
Abandoned  in  187S  to  make  room  for  a  fourth 
church,  this  is  a  Ctothic  structure.  It  was 
eventuAlly  returned  to  the  original  site  and 
carefully  restored.  It  is  considered  one  of  the 
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finest  examples  of  early  19th  Century  archi- 
tecture. 

Even  Litchfield's  Jail  is  historic,  and,  per- 
haps, the  only  Jail  in  the  country  with  a  bank 
attached  to  it.  This  dignified  and  well-kept, 
building  at  the  Junction  of  North  and  West 
Sts.,  was  built  in  1813  of  the  same  type  brick 
used  at  old  Newgate  Prison  in  Granby.  The 
first  town  Jail,  of  hewn  logs,  was  on  the  north 
side  of  East  St.  beyond  the  Torrington  Rd. 
British  prisoners  were  confined  in  the  old 
Jail  during  the  Revolution. 

Special  services  at  all  churches  in  Litch- 
field on  July  6  will  recall  the  influence  of  the 
clergy  throughout  the  town's  history.  The 
most  famous  was  the  Rev.  Lyman  Beecher, 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  from 
1810  to  1826.  His  sermons  attracted  wide 
attention  Including  his  famous  series  known 
as  "Six  Sermons  on  Intemperance,"  deliv- 
ered m  1826.  The  first  Temperance  Associa- 
tion in  America  was  formed  in  Litchfield  In 
1789,  and  Beecher's  later  sermons  carried  the 
message  of  this  association,  setting  the  coun- 
try thinking. 

Said  Rev.  Beecher:  "I  wrote  under  such 
power  of  feeling  as  never  before  or  since. 
I  didn't  set  up  for  a  reformer  any  more  than 
this:  When  I  saw  a  rattlesnake  in  my  path, 
I  would  smite  it."  Rev.  Beecher  was  the 
father  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher  and  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe  who  wrote  "Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin."  His  homeslte  is  marked  on  North  St. 

Another  colorful  minister  In  Litchfield, 
during  the  RevotuUon.  the  Rev.  Judah 
Champion,  more  than  lived  up  to  his  name. 
At  one  point  In  the  war  the  entire  country 
was  alarmed  with  news  that  Lord  Cornwallis 
with  a  fieet  was  beating  toward  the  American 
coast. 

Col.  Tallmadge  happened  to  be  passing 
through  Litchfield  Ht  the  time  with  a  cavalry 
regiment.  He  and  his  troops  attended  Sunday 
service  and  heard  Rev.  Champion  Invoke 
the  wrath  of  heaven  thus : 

"O  Lord !  We  view  with  terror  the  approach 
of  the  enemies  of  thy  holy  religion.  Wilt  thou 
send  storm  and  tempest,  to  toes  them  upon 
the  sea,  and  to  overwhelm  them  upon  the 
mighty  deep,  or  to  scatter  them  to  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  earth.  But.  peradventure, 
should  any  escape  thy  vengeance,  collect 
them  together  again,  O  Lord,  as  in  the  hollow 
of  thy  hand,  and  let  thy  lightnings  play  upon 
them." 

Taking  a  deep  breath,  the  minister  con- 
tinued: "We  beseech  thee,  moreover,  that 
thou  do  gird  up  the  loins  of  these  thy  ser- 
vants who  are  going  forth  to  fight  thy  bat- 
tles. Make  them  strong  men  that  'one  shall 
chase  a  thousand,  and  two  shall  put  ten 
thousand  to  filght.'  Hold  before  them  the 
shield  with  which  thou  was  wont  in  the  old 
time  to  protect  thy  chosen  people.  Give  them 
swift  feet,  that  they  may  pursue  their  en- 
emies, and  swords  terrible  as  thy  destroying 
Angel,  that  they  may  cleave  them  down  when 
they  have  overtaken  them.  Preserve  these 
servants  of  thine.  Almighty  God,  and  bring 
them  once  more  to  their  homes  and  friends. 
If  thou  canst  do  It  consistently  with  thine 
high  purposes.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  thou 
hast  decreed  that  they  shall  die  in  battle, 
let  thy  spirit  be  present  with  them,  and 
breathe  upon  them,  that  they  may  go  up 
as  a  sweet  sacrifice  into  the  courts  of  thy 
temple,  where  are  habitations  prepared  for 
them  from  the  foundations  of  the  world." 

Litchfield  also  claims  another  Revolution- 
ary War  hero  as  a  son,  Ethan  Allen  of  "ncon- 
deroga  fame.  Allen  spent  much  of  his  youth 
and  early  manhood  around  Cornwall  and 
Salisbury  and  was  involved  in  iron  mining. 
About  1765  he  went  to  New  Hampshire. 

The  hardy  band  of  pioneers  formed  an  or- 
ganization called  the  Green  Mountain  Boys 
and  appointed  Allen  the  commander.  Early 
In  the  Revolution  the  strategists  planned  the 
capture  of  the  British  fortress  on  Lake 
Champlain  and  by  common  consent  Allen 
was  chosen  to  lead  the  assault. 


It  was  a  peaceful  May  morning  in  1775 
when  Allen  and  his  small  band  of  marauders 
entered  the  fort  at  Tlconderoga,  and  thun- 
dered at  the  door  of  the  commander  that  he 
surrender  the  garrison.  By  whose  authority? 
"In  the  name  of  the  great  Jehovah  and  the 
Continental  Congress,"  shouted  Allen,  waving 
a  sword  and  threatening  the  commander  with 
Instant  death. 

Again  in  the  Civil  War,  Litchfield  men 
answered  the  call  and  trained  at  the  now 
peaceful  Camp  Dutton  on  Chestnut  Hill. 
The  19th  Conn.  Regiment  later  known  as 
the  Second  Conn.  Heavy  Artillery,  was  re- 
cruited and  trained  on  Chestnut  Hill. 

In  10  battles  this  regiment  gave  a  good 
account  of  itself  but  suffered  bloody  losses 
at  Cold  Harbor  and  Manassas.  Of  280  men 
from  Litchfield  77  died.  Each  week  the  sad 
tidings  were  delivered  through  the  village. 
Three  sons  of  the  Wadhams  family,  living 
on  Harris  Plains,  were  killed  within  14  days. 

From  war  to  banking,  Litchfield  is  steeped 
in  history.  The  First  National  Bank,  attached 
to  the  Jail,  dates  back  to  1814  when  a  charter 
for  a  bank  was  sought  In  Hartford.  The  town 
gave  its  support  and  this  became  a  hot  issue. 

Political  feeling  ran  high  in  Connecticut 
at  the  time  and  the  promoters  of  the  project 
enlisted  the  strong  Federalist  feelings  to  get 
the  branch  of  the  Phoenix  Bank  of  Hartford 
established  in  Litchfield  with  Col.  Tallmadge 
the  first  president.  Thus  in  1864  the  First 
National  Bank,  the  sixth  oldest  bank  in  the 
state,  was  incorporated.  And  the  history  of 
this,  and  other,  banks  "from  wampum  to 
credit  cards"  will  be  recalled  during  the 
celebration. 

For  months  leading  up  to  this  observance, 
men  around  town  have  grown  beards  which 
will  be  Judged  the  afternoon  of  July  4  at 
the  White  Memorial  Foundation  grounds. 
Other  events  scheduled  that  day  include  bell 
ringing  at  2  p.m.,  followed  by  a  band  con- 
cert at  the  foundation  grouofls;  "Know  Your 
Town"  tours  and  the  massive  fireworks  dis- 
play on  Chestnut  Hill  at  9  pm.  Rudolph  J. 
Schaefer  of  the  brewery,  who  had  a  farm  in 
Litchfield  for  about  20  years,  donated  $1,000 
for  the  fireworks,  along  with  red  and  white 
uniforms  for  beer  garden  waiters  at  varloue! 
points. 

A  big  opening  dance  at  9  p.m.  July  3  will 
help  kick  off  events  at  Community  Field. 
Two  huge  floors  under  canvas  are  set  up  for 
a  costume  ball  for  older  residents  and  a  reg- 
ular dance  for  younger  people.  Two  bands  will 
play  and  a  central  buffet  between  tents  with 
beer  garden  will  cater  to  everyone.  Other 
events  July  3  Include  the  opening  of  the  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  exhibit:  the  DAR 
fashion  show  on  the  foundation  grounds:  the 
Connecticut  Furniture  exhibit  at  the  histor- 
ical society. 

A  children's  parade  will  be  held  at  9:30 
a.m.  July  5  with  the  larger  parade  "Caval- 
cade of  Yesterday  and  Today"  scheduled  for 
2  p.m.  Exhibitions  w\ll  continue  and  there 
will  be  a  square  dance  Jamboree  at  8  pjn. 
and  a  baseball  game  played  at  6  p.m.  at 
Community  Field. 

Family  picnics  are  planned  on  July  6  from 
noon  until  time  for  the  community  sing  and 
concert  on  the  foundation  grounds  from 
2:30  to  4:30  p.m.  A  polo  game  will  be  played 
at  Keefe's  Stables  starting  at  2  p.m.  Events 
will  taper  off  toward  late  afternoon  to  end 
the  four-day  observance. 

Along  with  events,  many  souvenirs  jviU 
be  offered  at  shops  and  stores  including 
beer  mugs,  plaques,  hats  and  pennants.  Ac- 
cording to  Mrs.  Newell  Rogers,  in  charge  of 
publicity,  a  cookbook  of  old  Lltchfleld 
County  recipes,  which  has  been  on  sale  since 
June  1,  will  also  be  sold  in  town.  Some  reci- 
pes date  back  to  the  early  19th  Century. 

The  official  Central  Committee  of  the  town 
planning  the  event  faced  many  staggering 
problems;  food  and  lodging  for  instance. 
According    to    Fisher,    professional    caterers 


will  set  up  stands  at  all  major  sites  to  feed 
the  crowds  expected. 

Lodging,  though.  Is  another  thing.  The 
Weetleigh  Inn,  built  in  1760  as  a  private 
home,  now  operated  as  a  private  hotel-din- 
ing room,  has  but  12  guest  rooms  and  three 
dining  rooms  capable  of  serving  150  persons 
at  a  sitting.  The  buUding,  incidentally.  sUll 
has  the  original  hand-hewn  wood-pegged 
beams.  Since  1954  it  has  been  operated  by 
two  New  York  men.  Scenes  of  Litchfield,  in- 
cluding several  by  A.  Sheldon  Pennoyer,  are 
displayed  in  the  inn. 

Said  Fisher,  "We  expect  to  have  a  map  pin- 
pointing towns  within  a  25  mile  radius 
where  rooms  will  be  available."  Visitors  who 
intend  to  stay  a  few  days  will  have  to  travel 
to  outlaying  cities  like  Hartford  and  Water- 
bury  for  hotel  accommodations. 

Traffic  should  be  bumper  to  bumper 
through  the  town  during  the  celebration  and 
State  Police  have  been  working  to  solve  this 
headache.  Special  traffic  patterns  have  been 
set  up  with  parking  areas  marked  off.  Town 
residents  will  have  special  stickers,  or  other 
identification,  to  permit  them  to  drive  to 
their  homes. 

Said  Fisher,  'This  has  been  a  total  town 
effort  and  there  has  been  wonderful  coop- 
eration. We  worked  with  an  official  Central 
Committee  of  25  and  an  Executive  Committee 
of  seven.  We  were  fortunate  in  getting  some 
very  astute  people  to  help.  And  all  this  ha-s 
been  planned  to  remind  us  of  our  long 
heritage." 

Fiercely  proud  of  its  legacy,  a  tasteful  mix- 
ture of  past  and  present  alter  250  years. 
Litchfield  plans  to  pull  all  the  stops  for  four 
days  to  boast  of  this  legacy  and  \isitors  are 
more  than  welcome. 

Prom  early  indications  and  from  events 
scheduled,  the  celebration  will  be  long  re- 
membered in  and  around  Litchfield.  It  should 
certainly  surpass  the  200th  anniversary  cele- 
bration held  in  1920  when  10.000  persons 
Including  Gov.  Marcus  H.  Holcomb  came  to 
join  in  the  observance. 

In  1920.  His  Worship,  the  Mayor  of  Lltch- 
fleld. England.  Henry  G.  Hall,  the  cathedral 
sister  city  of  the  Northwestern  Connecti- 
cut town,  regretted  he  could  not  attend  the 
celebration  but  sent  a  resolution  of  con- 
gratulations on  vellum  for  the  observance. 

But  Mrs.  A.  G.  Millard,  present  mayor- 
council  of  Litchfield.  England,  will  be  on 
hand  for  this  basli  in  new  ceremonial  robes, 
accompanied  by  her  husband,  and  Col.  Sir 
Stuart  M.  Malllson.  the  lord  lieutenant  of 
Essex.  She  will  take  part  in  all  events,  ride 
In  a  stagecoach  with  First  Selectman  Leon- 
ard W.  Hutchinson,  review  the  big  psrade 
and  be  honored  with  a  15-gun  salute.  Dan- 
bury's  British  Colonial-dressed  guard.  "The 
Fourth  of  Foot."  will  be  on  hand  to  escort 
Mrs.  Millard. 

Already,  thousands  of  silver  and  bronze 
medallions,  struck  for  the  celebration,  have 
been  sold  and  more  «-ill  be  auctioned  off  in 
shops  and  stores.  Designed  by  Capt.  Herbert 
S.  Jones  lUSN-Ret.)  and  Postmaster  S. 
Woodruff  Clark,  the  medallions  bear  the  town 
seal  on  one  side  and  the  figures  of  an  In- 
dian and  proprietor  on  the  other  side. 

The  new  official  town  flag,  deep  blue 
trimmed  In  gold,  displaying  the  town  seal, 
will  be  carried  at  the  head  of  the  big  psirade 
July  5.  another  will  fly  over  the  Town  Hall 
during  the  observance,  and  a  third  will  be 
flown  at  the  3.500-acre  White  Memorial 
Foundation  grounds  where  many  special 
events  will  be  held. 

The  four-day  event  will  feature  agriculture 
and  industrial  exhibits,  a  DAR  fashion  show, 
an  early  Connecticut  furniture  show,  a  con- 
cert, a  community  sing,  bell  ringing,  town 
tours,  square  dance  Jamboree,  a  massive  dis- 
play of  fireworks  on  Chestnut  Hill  near  Camp 
Dutton,  the  Civil  War  training  grounds,  and, 
of  course.  ser\'lce8  in  all  churches. 

Actually,  anyone  who  visits  Litchfield  on 
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July  3  when  nhlbltj  open  at  11  ajn..  on 
White  Memorial  Foundation  grounda,  can 
take  In  contlnuoiu  events  through  four  days 
right  up  to  late  afternoon  of  July  6. 

The  obaervance  ts  being  held  this  year  In- 
stead of  next  because  though  the  town  waa 
settled  In  1730,  permission  to  settle  was 
granted  In  1719  to  Lt.  John  Marsh  of  Hart- 
ford. Deacon  John  Buell  of  Lebanon  and 
others.  Actually,  as  early  as  1715  Buell  ex- 
plored the  area  In  the  southern  foothills  of 
the  Berkahlrea  north  of  Waterbury  and  west 
of  Parmlngton. 

The  name  Litchfield  has  been  translated 
to  mean  "field  of  the  dead."  traced  back  to 
the  Dlocleslan  persecutions  of  the  Christiana 
In  the  Fourth  Century  Utchfleld.  Conn., 
atlll  retains  the  T"  in  the  name  though  the 
English  town  dropped  what  was  considered 
the  "quaint  spelling"  many  years  ago. 

Though  there  are  at  least  100  historic 
houses  m  Litchfield  they  will  not  be  open 
during  the  four-day  celebration  However, 
the  annual  open  hovise  for  the  benefit  of 
Utchfleld  Junior  Republic  will  be  held 
July  13.  "Houses  will  then  have  markers  out- 
side and  will  be  pinpointed  on  a  map,  said 
JJobert^.JU  Fisher,  committee  member.  "We 
couldn  t  .''*'7  "•••  Mk  people  to  open  their 
homes  with  up  to  75.000  people  expected  In 
town." 

Theme  of  the  big  parade  from  South  St. 
to  Community  Field  wlU  be  "Cavalcade  of 
Yesterday  and  Today."  The  parade  will  step 
off  at  a  p.m.  with  24  bands  scheduled  to 
march,  including  the  popular  Mattatcuk  Fife 
and  Drum  Band.  Among  the  24  floats  en- 
tered win  be  one  depleting  the  early  days  of 
the  Tapping  Reeve  Law  School,  claimed  aa 
the  oldest  school  In  the  country;  another 
based  on  Miss  Sarah  Pierce's  Female  Acad- 
emy for  Women,  and  others  entered  by  towns 
In  the  county. 

Some  70  pieces  of  furniture  having  a  his- 
tory of  manufacture  or  use  In  Northwestern 
Connectlcult  between  1750  and  1850  will  be 
exhibited  at  the  Litchfield  Historical  Society 
Building.  Several  pieces  are  attributed  to 
Silas  Cheney,  early  l»th  Century  Utchfield 
cabinetmaker.  Many  are  doeiunented  by  en- 
tries m  surviving  accotmt  books  kept  by 
Cheney  from  1799  to  1821.  Also  shown  wUl 
be  fumlttire  made  at  Norfolk.  Woodbury, 
New  Mllford.  New  Hartford  and  Barkham- 
sted.  An  Illustrated  catalog  will  be  on  sale 
at  the  society  headquarters. 

A  contlnuo\u  four-day  exhibition,  mainly 
agriculture  and  Industrial,  will  be  held  at 
the  White  Memorial  Foundation  grounda. 
Called  "Panorama  of  Change."  It  will  consist 
of  "action  exhibits  showing  the  evolution  of 
all  factors  of  life  In  Litchfield  over  the  past 
250  years.  It  wtu  feature  the  evolution  of 
power  from  the  ox  and  waterwheel  to  com- 
bustion and  atomic  engines,"  said  Henry 
Krebser.  Litchfield  County  4-H  Club  agent 
and  chairman  of  the  exhibit. 

Said  Krebser:  "There  will  also  be  exhibits 
on  transportation.  Illumination,  electric 
power,  communication,  water  systems,  bank- 
ing, Indian  culture,  and  a  complete  saw  mill 
operation.  The  banking  exhibit  will  cover 
everything  from  wampimi  to  credit  cards." 
The  town,  especially  that  section  around 
the  Village  Green  designated  a  historic  land- 
mark by  the  General  Assembly  In  1969.  will 
be  decked  out  In  flags  and  bunting  donated 
by  several  area  firms.  The  store  fronu  have 
been  all  spruced  up  with  boxes  built  by  boys 
from  the  Junior  Republic  containing  red. 
white  and  blue  flower  patterns  planted  by 
members  of  the  Litchfield  Garden  Club. 

From  Its  settlement  In  1720,  when  It  waa 
called  Bantam,  a  corruption  of  an  Indian 
name  Litchfield  has  shown  an  affinity  for 
order  and  careful  planning.  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  one  famotis  son.  wrote:  "They  laid 
out  their  streets  and  staked  off  the  vlllac* 
common  with  such  generous  breadth  that 
they  remain  the  delight  of  the  residents  and 
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the  admiration  of  strangers  to  this  day.  They 
made  such  liberal  provision  for  education 
and  religion  that  the  settlement  eoon  became 
noted  for  the  excellence  of  Its  schools  and 
the  commanding  Influence  of  Its  pulpit." 

Earlier,  the  Rev.  Dan  Huntington,  who 
came  from  Tale  In  1788  to  become  third  pas- 
tor of  the  Congregational  Church,  wrote: 
"A  delightful  village  on  a  fruitful  hill,  richly 
endowed  with  Its  schools,  both  professional 
and  sdentlfle,  with  Its  venerable  governors 
and  Judges,  with  Its  learned  lawyers  and 
senators  and  representatives,  both  In  the  na- 
tional and  state  departments." 

Indeed,  It  seemed  for  years  the  legal  brains 
of  the  nation  all  were  honed  at  Litchfield 
and  the  Tapping  Reeve  Law  School.  Pounded 
In  1744  by  Judge  Tapping  Reeve,  the  school 
operated  for  50  years.  From  1798  when 
Reeve  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  Superior 
Court,  James  Gould  from  Tale,  a  former 
student  of  Reeve,  continued  Its  operation 
through  1833.  During  those  years  some  1,100 
young  men  were  prepared  for  the  bar. 

Some  famotts  graduates  included  Aaron 
Burr  and  John  C.  Calhoun,  both  Vice  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  SUtes:  Horace  Mann,  the 
educator  who  reorganized  the  public  school 
system  In  the  country:  Samuel  Flnley  Breeee 
Morse,  Inventor  of  the  telegraph;  Junius 
Smith,  father  of  tranaatlantic  steam  naviga- 
tion, and  George  Catlln.  the  Indian  painter. 
He  began  as  amateur  artist  while  at  the  law 
school. 

Other  distinguished  graduates  Included 
six  Cabinet  officers:  26  United  States  sena- 
tors: 90  members  of  Congress:  six  governors 
of  Connecticut;  10  governor*  of  other  states; 
three  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
10  chief   justices  of  states. 

American  law  was  In  Its  formative  stages 
when  Reeve  and  Gould  were  teaching  at  the 
school.  A  comprehensive  curriculum,  cover- 
ing the  entire  field  of  Jurisprudence,  was 
later  divided  Into  48  titles  or  subjects.  The 
school  set  the  pattern  for  legal  training 
through  dally  lectures,  periodic  examinations 
and  the  moot  courts.  The  school,  a  one-room 
building  a  few  hundred  feet  from  Reeve's 
house,  was  considered  the  fountainhead  of 
lawyers  In  this  country. 

Though  its  claim  to  being  the  first  law 
school  In  the  country  Is  disputed  by  a  claim 
from  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  In 
Williamsburg,  Va..  In  Utchfield  the  local 
claim  Is  accepted  as  fact.  The  law  school  was 
closed  in  1833.  In  1930  a  group  of  lawyers. 
Including  Chief  Jiistlce  William  Howard  Taft, 
bought  the  property,  restored  the  one-room 
school  then  gave  It  to  the  historical  society. 
Another  famous  school  In  Litchfield  dur- 
ing that  golden  era  was  the  Female  Academy 
operated  by  Miss  Sarah  (or  Sally)  Pierce. 
Opened  by  Miss  Pierce  In  1792,  the  academy 
attracted  thousands  of  women  from  all  parts 
of  the  country.  Miss  Pierce  ran  the  school 
for  40  years  and  It  did  not  long  survive  her 
retirement.  She  had  devoted  her  life  and 
energies  to  the  Academy. 

Her  school  and  Its  popularity  rivaled  that 
of  Judge  Reeve's  Law  School.  The  presence 
of  so  many  law  students  In  town  must  have 
attracted  many  of  the  young  women  to  Litch- 
field. One  law  school  student  quoted  Mrs. 
Reeves  as  saying:  "The  young  ladles  all 
marry  law  students."  Then  she  added:  "But 
It  will  take  two  or  three  years  for  the  young 
crop  to  become  fit  for  the  harvest." 

Early  maps  of  Litchfield  show  streets  still 
In  use  today,  although  the  name*  have 
changed.  The  main  streets.  North,  South. 
East  and  West  Sta.,  Intersect  at  the  VlUage 
Green,  orlglnaUy  the  site  of  the  Meeting 
House,  the  court  and  the  school.  Around 
this  center  the  town  developed. 

Until  1751  Utchfield  grew  slowly.  But  then 
It  was  choeen  as  the  county  seat  and  from 
that  year  untu  1878  all  the  courts  of  the 
county  met  there.  In  1873  there  were  changes 
In  the  Judicial  system.  Tet  as  the  county 
seat.  Utchfleld  had  become  Important  from 


a  legal,  commercM,  soolal  and  educational 
standpoint. 

During  the  American  Revolution  Utch- 
field was  an  Important  mlUtary  depot  and 
a  natural  point  for  changing  horaas,  the 
crossroads  between  Boston,  Hartford'  and 
Albany,  and  New  Tork  City.  New  Haven  and 
Albany.  Waahlngton  made  several  trips 
through  Utchfleld  on  his  way  to  Wethers- 
field  and  Newport  for  consultations  with  the 
French,  stopping  once  at  the  Shedon  Tavern. 
and  again  at  Oliver  Wolcott's. 

Oliver  Wolcott,  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  will  be  honored 
July  4  at  a  10:30  a.m.  observance  on  the 
Village  Green.  A  governor  of  Connecticut. 
Wolcott  Is  credited  with  masterminding  the 
toppling  of  the  lead  statue  of  King  George 
lU  at  Bowling  Green  In  New  York  aided  by 
the  Sons  of  Liberty,  then  hauling  it  to  Utch- 
fleld by  oxcart  where  It  was  melted  down  In 
hU  orchard.  Records  show  that  42.068  mus- 
ket balU  were  cast  by  Utchfleld  women 
who  "melted  majesty  to  fire  at  the  king's 
troops."  Wolcott's  house  stUl  stands  In  Utch- 
field. 

It  was  his  son,  Oliver  Wolcott.  Jr.,  also 
a  governor  of  the  state,  who  planted  13 
sycamores  shortly  after  the  Revolution  and 
named  them  for  the  original  13  states.  One 
designated  Connecticut  stands  today  In  front 
of  St.  Anthony's  Church  on  South  St. 

Another  historic  home,  now  privately 
owned  like  moat  of  the  others.  Is  one  on 
North  St.,  once  occupied  by  the  dashing  Col. 
Benjamin  Tallmadge,  classmate  and  Intimate 
friend  of  Nathan  Hale  at  Yale,  and  chief  of 
the  Secret  Service  during  the  Revolution. 
Built  In  1775  by  Thomas  Sheldon,  a  short 
distance  from  the  Uvem,  this  house  was 
occupied  by  Tallmadge  in  1782.  A  successful 
merchant  after  the  war.  he  alao.  represented 
Connecticut  in  Congress  for  18  years.  It  waa 
Tallmadge  who  took  charge  of  and  escorted 
British  MaJ.  John  Andre  to  his  execution 
for  complicity  in  the  treason  of  Benedict 
Arnold,  a  duty  that  troubled  him. 

The  square  house  with  mansard  roof,  built 
by  Elisha  Sheldon  In  1760.  was  later  operated 
as  a  tavern  by  hla  son.  Samuel.  It  was  here 
Waahlngton  stayed  during  one  of  his  trips 
through  town.  Later  the  house  was  owned 
by  Dr.  Lemuel  Hopkins,  the  eccentric  physi- 
cian and  one  of  the  "Hartford  wits."  Uriah 
Tracy,  Federalist  pollUcian  and  U.S.  senator 
from  Connecticut,  added  the  entrance  porch 
with  palladian  window  under  the  direction 
of  William  Spratt,  pioneer  ConnecUcut  arcbl- 
tect-bullder. 


TAX  SHARINQ  ACT  OF  1969 

(Mr.  BUSH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  the  Tax  Sharing  Act  of 
1969  which  provides  for  proportional 
annual  pajrments  from  Federal  tax  reve- 
nues to  the  States  on  virtually  an  un- 
conditional basis. 

The  expenditures  of  the  States  keep 
increasing  but  their  sources  for  revenue 
are  becoming  less  and  less.  So  we  are 
faced  with  a  choice — an  exciting  oppor- 
tunity— to  strengthen  the  Federal  sys- 
tem by  restoring  the  climate  in  America 
where  creativity  and  problem  solving 
is  encouraged  at  the  State  and  local 
level. 

For  years  we  have  been  following  the 
same  unimaginative  methods  of  solving 
our  domestic  socisd  problems,  advancing 
the  basically  ineffectual  idea  that  if  a 
highly  centralised  program  failed,  the 
next  step  for  achieving  success  would  be 
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through  doubling  the  expenditure.  Yet, 
despite  an  ever-increasing  commitment, 
we  have  not  made  significant  inroads 
into  the  solutions  of  our  problems.  And, 
at  the  same  time,  we  have  forced  pru- 
dent State  administrators  to  follow  Fed- 
eral priorities  rather  than  their  own  and 
we  have  robbed  the  States  of  their  best 
talent  by  bringing  their  best  adminis- 
trators to  Washington. 

There  is  an  alternative.  We  could  en- 
courage the  States  to  become  a  viable 
and  equal  partner  in  the  problem  solv- 
ing. We  could  create  a  climate  whereby 
local  [>eople  would  address  themselves 
to  the  most  urgent  local  problems  and 
not  to  those  problems  that  appear  es- 
sential to  this  level  And,  if  we  do  this 
we  will  be  spending  the  estimated  $40 
billion  needed  for  Federal  aid  to  the 
States  in  the  1970's  more  efBciently. 

I  am  always  hearing,  "Oh,  but  in  the 
1930's  the  States  failed  when  it  comes  to 
States  responsibilities."  And  these  peo- 
ple have  a  point.  But,  should  we  say. 
"Let's  Junk  our  whole  system"  because 
of  some  weaknesses  or  should  we  redou- 
ble our  efforts  by  working  to  support  an 
enlightened  federaUst  system? 

We  have  the  talent.  We  have  the  re- 
sources. We  have  the  u-ill  to  solve  our 
domestic  problems  effectively,  but  to  do 
so  requires  local  answers.  This  bill  in 
providing  the  States  with  some  of  the 
resources  they  so  desperately  need  will 
help  get  them  on  the  road  toward  pro- 
viding the  services  their  residents  ex- 
pect of  them. 


JOE  MCCAFFREY'S  BROADCASTS 

(Mr.  HALEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  say  for  the 
public  record  something  I  have  said  in 
private  on  many  occasion  and  that  is 
that  if  one  really  wants  to  know  what  Is 
going  on— or  why  scHnethlng  is  not  going 
on — ^In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
the  simple  way  to  find  out  is  to  tune  In 
on  Joe  McCaffrey's  broadcasts. 

If  there  is  in  all  of  Washington  a 
newsmsm  who  knows  his  subject  more 
thoroughly,  and  who  reports  on  it  more 
accurately  and  more  concisely,  than  Mr. 
McCaffrey,  I  certainly  am  unaware  of  his 
or  her  existence.  And  I  say  in  all  earnest- 
ness that  those  of  us  in  the  Congress  are 
fortunate  that  Joe  McCaffrey's  specialty 
subject  is  the  Congress  Itself.  We  are 
fortunate  because  there  are  too  many 
members  of  his  profession  who  do  report 
on  congressional  activities,  but  who  do 
so  sketchily  and  frequently  inaccurately 
because,  for  one  reascm  or  another,  they 
do  not  have  full  knowledge  and  full 
understanding  of  the  Congress  itself. 
This  kind  of  reporting  is  responsible  in 
large  degree  for  the  fact  that  the  Con- 
gress is  misinterpreted  and  misunder- 
stood by  the  people  at  large  and  for  the 
fact  that  its  prestige  as  one  of  the  three 
coordinate  branches  of  the  Government 
lias  been  diminished  in  recent  years. 

But  it  Is  not  this  kind  of  reporting  that 
we  get  when  we  listened  to  Joe  Mc- 
Caffrey, who  Is  observing  the  25th  anni- 
versary of  his  entry  into  the  broadcast 
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news  field  in  Washington.  We  get  from 
him — and  I  h(^>e  we  will  continue  to  get 
from  him  for  many  more  years — thor- 
oughly knowledgeable,  completely  fac- 
tual reporting,  based  not  only  on  his  de- 
tailed knowledge  of  his  subject  but  on  the 
fact  that  he  is  a  working  reporter  who 
does  not  attempt  to  cover  his  beat  by 
telephone,  or  reading  and  rewriting  wire 
service  reports,  but  instead  comes  to  the 
Capitol  every  weekday,  contacts  his  wide 
variety  of  sources,  assembles  Ills  own 
information,  and  writes  his  own  copy. 
I  happily  commend  Joe  McCaffrey  for 
his  diligence  and  competence  and  say 
sincerely  that  his  career  in  Washington 
might  well  be  a  model  for  every  newsman 
who  imdertakes  the  task  of  covering  the 
complex  business  of  the  Congress  or  the 
other  branches  of  our  Oovemment. 


ACTTVnTES  OP  THE  HOUSE  RE- 
PUBLICAN TASK  FORCE  ON  EARTH 
RESOURCES  AND  POPULATION 

(Mr.  BUSH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Republi- 
can Task  Force  on  Earth  Resources  and 
Population  of  which  I  am  privileged  to 
be  chairman  has  addressed  itself  to  the 
many  problems  related  to  the  future  de- 
mands on  our  resources  as  a  result  of 
the  fantastic  population  growth  facing 
us  in  the  remainder  of  this  century  and 
the  health,  education,  and  welfare  of 
our  citizens  in  learning  to  cope  with  the 
financial,  social,  and  pyschological  stress 
that  this  population  explosion  exerts. 

My  colleagues,  Messrs.  Carter,  Fret, 
fltltow,  gxtbser.  horton,  ltjkens,  mc- 
Closkiy,  Mosher,  Pettis,  Pollock.  Reid, 
Vanoes  Jagt,  Wold,  and  I  have  held  in- 
formal hearings  with  Dr.  Philander  P. 
Claxton,  special  assistant  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  population  matters; 
Dr.  Donald  Dunlap,  assistant  and  science 
adviser  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior; 
Dr.  William  Pecora.  Director,  U.S.  Geo- 
logical Survey;  Dr.  J.  L.  McCue.  Acting 
Director,  Office  of  Marine  Resources;  Dr. 
S.  Fred  Singer,  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Science,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior; Dr.  Gary  London,  Director  of 
Health  Services,  OEO;  and  Dr.  R.  T. 
Ravenholt,  Director,  Population  Service, 
AID.  We  held  these  hearings  and  will 
ho][d  more  in  order  to  learn  what  pro- 
grams now  exist  in  our  various  agencies 
that  are  attacking  the  problems  of  world 
population  and  the  depletion  as  well  as 
the  pollution  of  our  resources.  We  have 
also  learned  about  some  of  the  future 
plans  these  agencies  are  programing  and 
what  congressional  support  will  be 
needed  in  order  to  combat  the  human 
suffering  and  smothering  of  economic 
growth  that  will  result  if  action  is  not 
forthcoming  in  the  immediate  future, 
preferably  this  91st  Congress. 

As  a  result  of  our  preliminary  explora- 
tions into  these  problem  aresis,  we  have 
been  inundated  with  books,  periodicals, 
and  articles  as  well  as  letters  pertinent 
to  the  subjects.  We  have  accumulated 
quite  a  library  and  I  offer  any  of  the 
material  to  my  fellow  colleagues. 

We  have  been  told  that  overpopulation 
is  more  of  an  economic  and  political 


problem  than  a  medical  problem  and 
that  most  people  talk  of  the  population 
problem  in  terms  of  food  when  the  most 
important  point  is  the  effect  of  popula- 
tion growth  on  economic  development. 
We  learned  about  family  planning  on 
a  worldwide  basis;  that  only  10  to  12 
countries  now  have  an  efficiently  func- 
tioning family  planning  program.  In  the 
United  States  a  study  of  5  million 
women  who  were  below  the  poverty  index 
who  were  not  seeking  pregrmncy  was 
made.  Adding  together  all  services  by 
OEO,  HEW,  and  each  State,  these  5 
million  women  are  just  imder  80  percent 
of  the  women  who  are  not  being  serviced 
by  anyone.  Of  3,000  counties  in  the 
United  States,  only  1,000  report  some 
type  of  service.  Of  these  1,000,  there  are 
3.7  million  women,  but  only  23  million 
women  are  being  helped.  Seventy-five 
percent  of  all  services  are  in  seven  coun- 
ties and  50  percent  In  eight  counties. 

There  is  a  major  problem  with  un- 
wanted births  because  of  the  lack  of 
education,  availability  of  services,  and 
the  distribution  of  materials  pertaining 
to  sexual  intercourse,  prenatal  care,  and 
the  responsibilities  of  parenthood.  This 
lack  can  no  longer  remain  a  void  in  our 
efforts  to  improve  man's  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness. This  void  must  be  filled.  The  work 
and  studies  that  have  already  been  exe- 
cuted by  AID.  OEO,  HEW.  the  Ford 
Foundation,  the  Rockefeller  Foundation, 
the  Pathfinder  Fund,  the  Victor  Fund, 
the  Milbank  Memorial  Fund,  the  Hugh 
Moore  Fund,  and  others  show  that  by 
filling  this  void  the  largest  and  most 
significant  element  of  our  population 
problem  can  be  practically  eliminated. 
Certainly  this  is  not  the  panacea  to  the 
problem  but  it  Is  the  most  direct  thrust 
we  can  make  with  the  best  results  for 
our  efforts. 

Our  hearings  with  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  the  materials  available 
from  the  subcommittee  hearings  on  ad- 
vanced research  and  technology  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics, 
the  subcommittee  hearings  on  oceanog- 
raphy of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  the  subcommittee 
hearings  on  conservation  and  natural 
resources  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  and  the  ad  hoc  Sub- 
committee on  Urban  Growth  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  plus 
the  myriad  of  articles  accumulating  in 
our  task  force  office  all  point  toward  the 
inevitable  frustrations  experienced  by 
Alice  in  Wonderland  having  to  run  fast 
in  order  to  stand  still. 

All  of  our  brightest  hojjes  for  future 
food  supplies  from  marine,  mineral,  anc 
other  resources;  for  the  anticipated  ap- 
plications of  our  technological  advances 
realized  from  our  earth  resources  satel- 
lite program  to  better  manage  our  land 
and  oceans;  and  for  the  advances  in 
reclamation  and  recycling  of  our  existing 
resources  will  barely  sustain  the  demands 
of  our  population  by  the  turn  of  the 
century  if  our  present  rate  of  population 
growth  continues. 

We  owe  ourselves  and  future  genera- 
tions a  strong  economic  growth  and  a 
better  standard  of  living  for  each  and 
every  citizen.  We  on  the  task  force  recog- 
nize these  problems  and  have  just  begun 
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Marching   for   Innovative   and   creative 
solutions. 


ARMS  TALKS  AND  MIRV 

(Mr.  ANDE31SON  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  Monday  of  this  week.  In  a  sp)eech 
before  this  body,  I  expressed  concern 
over  the  delay  in  strategic  arms  talks 
with  the  Soviets  and  what  this  might 
portend  for  the  arms  race.  I  pointed  out 
to  my  colleagues  that  we  stood  at  a  very 
critical  juncture  in  the  arms  race  and 
that  now  was  the  time  to  sit  down  and 
call  a  halt  to  any  further  escalation. 

What  especially  bothers  me  are  Soviet 
and  American  intentions  to  develop  a 
MIRV  missile,  a  sophisticated  multiple 
warhead  weapon  that  will  signal  a  new 
escalation  in  the  arms  race  and  make 
Jiny  ^future  arms  agreement  Immensely 
Inore  "Hlfflcult  If  not  impossible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  act  and  act  now 
to  check  any  further  arms  spiral.  This 
week  the  President  is  meeting  with  the 
National  Security  Council  to  discuss  our 
bargaining  position  and  set  a  date  for 
commencement  of  talks.  I  would  hope 
that  the  President,  in  his  wisdom,  will 
decide  that  we  can  Iwgln  talks  on  July 
31.  Any  further  delay  may  put  us  beyond 
the  point  where  an  agreement  on  MIRV 
could  be  reached.  I  would  further  urge 
the  President  to  seriously  consider  the 
proposal  for  an  immediate  and  mutual 
moratorium  on  MIRV  testing  with  the 
Soviets  pending  a  formal  agreement.  And 
Anally,  I  would  urge  our  negotiating 
team  to  the  talks  to  put  MIRV  at  the  top 
of  the  agenda. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  I  wish  to  Insert  an  editorial  and 
article  from  today  s  Wall  street  Journal 
on  MIRV  and  arms  talks.  I  think  both  the 
editorial  and  article  present  a  forceful 
argument  for  the  case  I  have  attempted 
to  make. 

The  articles  follow : 
IProm  the  W»U  street  Journal.  June  18.  1969 ) 
Th«  Asms  Rac«  and  MIRV 
In  nearby  columns  the  reader  will  And  an 
attempt  to  untangle  some  of  the  skein*  of  the 
debate  over  strategic  nuclear  posture  In  gen- 
eral and  mulUple  warheads  In  particular.  One 
doea   not   need   to  run   with   the  outspoken 
doves  to  recognize  that  MIRV  U  a  highly  dan- 
gerous technical  development  and  a  very  spe- 
cial case. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  never  sub- 
scribed to  the  fuzzy  noUon  that  the  key  to 
progress  on  arms  control  is  for  the  U  S  to 
demonstrate  iu  good  faith  Rather,  we  think 
the  chance  of  a  really  meaningful  arms 
agreement  resu  on  a  strictly  hardnosed  bar- 
gain between  the  V3.  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Nor  do  we  think  much  of  the  vaunted 
"acUon-reactlon  cycle"  as  the  ultimate  ex- 
planation of  the  arm*  race.  Certainly  it's 
true  that  both  the  U.S.  and  the  Sovleu 
deeper  sense  each  Is  reacting  to  the  inexo- 
rable advance  of  technology.  The  "action-re- 
action" explanation  Is  not  one  that  can  be 
turned  on  its  head;  who  wtu  say  straight- 
away, as  this  talk  so  often  hints,  that  If  the 
US.  unilaterally  stops  lU  developmenu  the 
Sovleu  will  automatically  do  Ukewlse? 
We  do  stot>ngly  believe,  however,  that  the 


n.S.  and  the  Soviets  must  do  whatever  they 
can  to  stop  the  arms  race.  Even  allowing  that 
the  actual  chances  of  an  eventual  agreement 
can  be  Improved  by  a  certain  amount  of 
preparaUon,  we  have  not  been  happy  with 
the  Administration's  apparent  slowness  in 
completing  arrangements  lor  Soviet-Ameri- 
can arms  talks.  It  Is  encouraging  that  the  U.S. 
has  now  reportedly  proposed  a  starting  date 
of  July  31. 

MIRV  would  be  a  logical  nrat  Item  in  any 
arms  talks,  since  future  stability  depends 
on  both  sides  possessing  a  secure  deterrent, 
and  MIRV  is  a  large  step  toward  the  ability 
for  each  to  destroy  the  other's  deterrent 
forces.  But  the  US.  development  of  MIRV  Is 
already  in  its  final  flight  tests.  Once  the  tests 
are  completed,  a  MIRV  limitation  agreement 
would  be  vastly  complicated  by  inspection 
issues.  Thus  a  number  of  Senators  have  asked 
that  the  Administration  halt  the  tests  pend- 
ing the  forthcoming  negotiations. 

In  reply.  Dr.  John  8.  Fester.  Pentagon  re- 
search chief,  has  argued  that  the  U.S.  needs 
to  proceed  with  its  present  MIRV  schedule 
because  the  Soviets  might  upgrade  their  air- 
craft defenses  into  a  full-scale  ABM.  Tet 
such  upgrading  surely  would  require  some 
amount  of  lead  time,  and  apparently  we  al- 
ready can  sUrt  to  deploy  MIRV  within  a 
few  months. 

Defenders  of  MIRV  also  argue  that  a  mu- 
tual moratorium  might  have  been  a  good 
Idea  at  one  time,  but  that  it  Is  now  too  late 
to  stop  at  a  point  where  both  sides  are  con- 
fident the  other  does  not  already  have  the 
weapon.  While  there  is  some  disagreement 
about  the  precise  status  of  the  Soviet  MIRV 
program,  everyone  seems  to  agree  the  U.S. 
is  subsUnUally  ahead.  At  this  point.  In  other 
words.  It  Is  the  Soviets  who  would  suspect 
that  the  U.S.  has  perfected  the  weapon. 

That  means  that  the  U.S.  could  experiment 
with  an  announcement  that  it  is  suspending 
its  testa  for  a  limited  period  contingent  on 
Soviet  reciprocation.  It  could  also  stress  that, 
whatever  iU  progress  in  separating  and  tar- 
geting the  warheads,  it  has  not  experimented 
with  multiple  warheads  of  the  huge  size 
necessary  to  attack  Soviet  deterrent  forces. 
In  this  situation,  the  Soviet  reaction  would 
tell  lu  whether  it's  already  true  that  'the 
genie  is  out  of  the  bottle." 

Thus  we  think  the  Senators  trying  to  shift 
the  debate  away  from  ABM  and  toward  MIRV 
has  a  strong  case.  If  the  political  obstacles 
to  a  >fIRV  holdlMck  prove  too  high,  indeed, 
they  may  want  to  consider  offering  to  defer 
to  the  Administration's  Judgment  on  ABM 
provided  it  postpones  the  MIRV  tesu.  Be- 
cause of  its  huge  destabilizing  potential. 
MIRV  is  the  truly  urgent  Issue. 

For  multiple  warhead  technology  is  more 
dangerous  than  other  arms  developments 
now  on  the  public  horizon,  and  at  the  same 
time  one  on  which  a  suspension  seems  rea- 
sonably feasible  The  United  States  has  a 
lead  In  the  key  technology.  As  long  as  de- 
velopment remains  In  the  -^stlng  stage,  a 
moratorium  by  mutual  example  could  be 
unilaterally  supervised  merely  tfy  watching 
Soviet  tests.  Since  arms  talks  are  about  to 
start,  an  announced  moratorium  could  be 
for  a  limited  period,  pending  formalization 
through  negotiations. 

We  do  not  think  much  of  the  prospects 
of  disarmament  by  mutual  example  as  a 
general  rule,  and  still  less  of  unilateral  hold- 
backs as  a  method  of  arms  control.  But  the 
case  for  a  carefully  designed  exception  Is 
seldom  likely  to  be  stronger  than  it  is  regard- 
ing NURV. 


I  From    the    Wall    Street    Journal.    June    18. 
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MisstLc  DesArx:  Thx  Rzal  Villain  Is  MIRV 
( By  Robert  L.  Bartley ) 
The  great  missile  debate  of  1969  has  been 
a  debate  about  the  wrong  mlssUe. 


Or  anyway,  that's  the  strongest  Impression 
that  sticks  as  a  journalistic  onlooker  comes 
up  for  air  after  Immersion  in  the  literature 
the  strategic  controversy  has  engendered 
Prospecta  of  avoiding  a  nuclear  exchange  lie- 
tween  the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  not  directly  menaced  by  defensive 
antibalUstlc  missiles.  From  the  standpoint 
of  avoiding  this  holocaust  a  far  more  serious 
threat  arises  from  the  offensive  multiple 
warhead  missiles  both  sides  apparently  are 
developing. 

This  week  multiple  warheads  have  finally 
been  brought  to  the  forefront  of  the  strate- 
gic debate,  at  least  momentarily.  A  halt  in 
US  tesu  of  MIRV  (for  multiple  independ- 
ently targeuble  re-entry  vehicles)  U  being 
sought  by  a  group  of  Senators  led  by  Clif- 
ford Case  and  Edward  Brooke.  At  best, 
though.  MIRV  remains  a  side  Issue  In  the 
ABM  debate,  which  has  spawned  political, 
emotional  and  personal  impedtmenu  that 
seem  to  make  It  unlikely  any  MIRV  decision 
«ill  rest  on  especially  rational  grounds. 

The  problem  Is  that  It's  not  enough  to 
work  the  wonder  of  stopping  the  nuclear 
arms  race;  the  additional  trick  Is  to  stop 
it  at  a  level  conducive  to  future  stability 
It  will  make  an  enormous  difference,  to  Uke 
a  pointed  example,  whether  nuclear  arms  are 
frozen  when  both  sides  have  second-strike 
capablUty.  or  when  both  have  first-strike 
capability. 

urrxm  dcstbuction 
Mutual  second-strike  capability,  the  cur- 
rent posture  between  the  U.S.  and  USSR, 
means  that  each  side  can  absorb  the  worst 
nuclear  blow  the  other  can  mount,  then  still 
reuilate  overwhelmingly.  Since  a  first  blow 
would  be  suicidal,  this  posture  helps  pro- 
mote sUbllity. 

Mutual  first-strike  capability,  by  contrast, 
would  mean  each  side  could  so  utterly  de- 
stroy the  other  that  the  attacked  power 
could  not  even  effectively  retaliate.  Each 
would  know  that  if  It  shot  first  It  would  win. 
but  that  It  would  lose  If  the  other  got  on 
the  first  salvo.  That  deterrence  that  has  so 
far  helped  prevent  nuclear  war  would  no 
longer  pertain;  In  any  crisis  the  present  pres- 
sure toward  sUblUty  would  be  quite  reversed 
To  preserve  any  pretense  of  deterrence  in 
such  a  situation,  each  side  probably  would 
have  to  adopt  flre-at-wamlng  policies,  threat- 
ening to  fire  iu  reUllatory  forces  In  the  15- 
to  30  minutes  between  when  a  first  strike 
would  appear  on  radar  and  when  it  would  hit 
This  constant  state  of  alert  would  involve 
an  obvious  and  destabilizing  increase  In  the 
risks  of  nuclear  war  by  accident. 

The  distinction  between  these  postures  Is 
by  no  means  academic,  for  it  appears  there  s 
a  real  chance  that  the  advance  of  technology 
wUl  take  us  out  of  the  area  of  mutual  second- 
strike  capability  and  Into  an  era  of  mutual 
first-strike  capabUlty.  If  anything  like  this 
does  happen,  the  principal  villain  will  not  be 
ABM  but  MIRV. 

With  MIRV  each  rocket  laimcher  would 
have.  say.  three  warheads.  Thus  It  could  at- 
tack three  of  the  enemy's  launchers.  In  other 
words,  one  missile  with  three  warheads  could 
take  out  three  missiles  with  nine  warheads 
Theoretically,  two  sides  with  equal  number; 
of  missiles  could  wipe  out  the  other's  retalia- 
tory missiles  with  only  a  third  of  lu  own 
force.  Whoever  fired  first  would  win. 

In  practice,  to  give  things  for  small  fa- 
vors, a  first  strike  is  scarcely  so  simple.  Since 
no  missile  system  works  perfectly,  for  one 
thing,  such  a  blow  would  require  many  more 
missiles  than  simple  arithmetic  suggesU.  Op- 
ponenu  of  the  ABM  have  argued  that  because 
of  unreliability  and  other  factors,  the  possible 
mid-1970s  force  of  500  Soviet  S8-8  missiles 
with  MIRV  would  not  be  enough  for  a  first 
strike  against  the  approximately  1,000  U.S 
Mlnutemen. 


Suel)  caloulatlona.  though,  luv«  been  Un- 
prcMlvaly  attacked  toy  Alb*rt  Wohlatetter,  a 
leMUag  Btrategle  apectoUat  at  the  Unlvenlty 
of  Chlca^.  H*  notaa,  to  take  oae  example, 
that  ABM  opponeaU  ba«w  Ignoretf  that  most 
mlsaUea  Uiat  ptx>ve  unreliable  do  ao  either  at 
launch  or  sbortty  thereafter.  So  a  power 
mounting  a  first  strike  would  know  almoiit 
immediately  which  mlaslies  failed,  and  coiuld 
quickly  send  a  second  salvo  against  the  re- 
maining targets.  Thus  he  calculates  only  5  % 
of  the  1 ,000  Mlnutemen  would  survive  an  at- 
tack by  600  8S-9S,  an  Impressive  testimonial 
to  the  essential  effect  of  MIRV. 

Even  total  destruction  of  tlM  Mlnuteman 
force,  however,  would  not  In  Itself  prevent  re- 
taliation. The  U.S.  deterrent  forces  are 
"mixed,"  Including  not  only  land-based  Mln- 
utemen, but  also  aircraft  and  Polaris  subma- 
rines. This  mixed  posture  Is  specifically  In- 
tended to  complicate  any  attacker's  prob- 
lems, and  also  to  guard  agtOnst  sudden  break- 
throughs In  any  one  field.  A  true  first  strike 
against  the  U.S.,  as  Dr.  George  W.  Rathjens 
has  recently  written,  would  require  not  only 
that  the  Sovleu  destroy  the  Mlnutemen,  but 
also  that  they  be  "highly  confident  of  also  de- 
stroying the  other  componenU  of  our  retalia- 
tory strength  essentially  simultaneously,  a 
possibility  that  Is  all  but  Incredible." 

Faced  with  such  argument.  Secretary  of 
Defense  Melvln  LAlrd  has  retreated  some- 
what from  his  earlier  Invocations  of  a  Soviet 
first  strike.  He  now  says  that  if  the  Russians 
continue  their  present  developmenu,  "the 
survival  of  two  of  the  three  major  elemenU  of 
our  strategic  offensive  forces,  namely  the 
bombers  and  the  land-based  ICBMs.  could  be 
gravely  endangered.  To  rely  on  only  one  of 
the  three  major  elemenU  would,  in  my  con- 
sidered judgment,  be  far  too  risky,  consider- 
ing the  stake  Involved,  which  Is  the  very  sur- 
vival of  our  nation." 

In  other  words,  the  Secretary  currently 
argues  that  the  U.S.  cannot  Ignore  a  threat  to 
the  Mlnuteman  missiles  If  It  wanU  to  pre- 
serve the  full  stabilizing  effecU  of  a  mixed 
force.  If  Mlnutemen  were  neutralized,  a  tech- 
nical breakthrough  in  anti-submarine  war- 
fare would  op>en  thoughU  of  a  successful 
first  strike.  The  mixed  force  Is  In  jeopardy  be- 
cause one  of  lu  components,  the  land-based 
missiles.  Is  already  obviously  subject  to  that 
kind  of  destabilizing  breakthrough,  which  Is 
MIRV. 

Ma.   PACKARD'S   TESTIMONT 

To  be  entirely  precise,  MIRV  is  a  large  step 
toward  first-strike  capability  only  when  com- 
bined with  warheads  large  and  accurate 
enough  to  attack  hardened  launcher  silos. 
While  the  U.S.  is  ahead  in  MIRV  technology, 
the  multiple  warheads  it's  developing  for 
Mlnuteman  III  and  Poseidon  missiles  are 
.ipparently  not  large  enough  to  be  especially 
useful  as  a  counterforce  weapon.  la  Congres- 
.slonal  testimony.  Deputy  Defense  Secretary 
David  Packard  said  the  Mlnuteman  Is  not  a 
first-strike  weapon  with  or  without  MIRV, 
and  elaborated,  "some  of  the  considerations 
Involve  estimates  of  accuracy  and  weapons 
size,  and  I  would  be  very  glad  to  go  Into  that 
with  you  In  detail.  I  cannot  do  it  in  open 
session." 

The  Soviet  aS-9  missile  apparently  can 
carry  a  warhead  load  some  25  times  greater 
than  the  Mlnuteman  can.  Estimates  of  a 
MIRV  system  for  S8-9  center  on  three  war- 
heads, each  of  5  ihegatons.  or  250  times  the 
size  of  the  bomb  dropped  on  Hiroshima.  The 
Sovleu  have  other  smaller  ICBMs.  and  ap- 
parently U.S.  intelligence  once  mistakenly 
expected  them  to  taper  off  SS-9  deployment. 
Since  the  S-megaton  warheads  would  seem 
superfluous  in  a  second  strike  against  cities 
but  ideal  for  a  first  strike  against  missile 
silos.  Defense  Department  planners  find  con- 
tinued deployment  of  the  SS-8'8  highly 
threatening. 

Both  sides  have  long  known  how  to  make 
larger  rockets  and  larger  warheads,  though, 
and  the  technical  key  to  a  first  strike  against 


land-baaed  mlasUea  is  MIRV.  Senators  now 
starting  to  stress  a  curb  on  MIRV  develop- 
menu also  stress  iu  Inspection  difficulties. 
At  present,  vrtth  boXtx  sides  sttU  tesUng  MIRV, 
each  can  monitor  the  other's  efforU.  A  mora- 
torium could  be  easily  supervised.  But  once 
the  systems  are  perfected,  no  agreed  limita- 
tion could  be  easily  enforced  without  un- 
likely on-site  Inspections.  MIRV  would  be  a 
reality,  and  all  of  IU  destabilizing  eSecU 
would  be  upon  us. 

The  missile  debate  has  not  concentrated 
on  MIRV,  of  course,  but  on  the  ABM.  The 
effecU  of  ABM  on  stability  are  far  less  clear- 
cut.  An  all-out  defense  of  cities  Is  uniformly 
considered  desUblUzlng,  becatise  It  could 
faclUUte  a  strike  by  shooting  down 
the  few  retaliatory  missiles  to  survive  an 
initial  onslaught. 

ProponenU  of  the  ABM  nonetheless  con- 
sider a  light  city  defense  a  sUblllzlng  factor, 
because  it  would  guard  against  attack  by  a 
minor  nuclear  force  such  as  Mainland  China 
is  expected  to  develop  by  the  mid-1970s,  and 
against  a  small  accidental  launch.  An  ABM 
can  also  be  considered  stabilizing  If  It  pro- 
tecU  missile  forces,  as  the  current  Safeguard 
Is  supposed  to  do.  Indeed,  ABM  proponenu 
believe  It  would  help  offset  the  destabilizing 
three-for-one  effect  of  MIRV,  because  an  at- 
tacker would  have  to  Insure  penetration  of 
the  defense  by  targeting  several  warheads  on 
each  of  his  enemy's  launchers. 

OpponenU  of  the  ABM  often  agree  that 
defense  of  the  deterrent  would  not  upset  the 
strategic  balance.  But  they  contend  the  Safe- 
guard program  is  not  actually  adapted  to  that 
end,  because  It  Is  a  carryover  from  city  de- 
fense plans  and  tries  to  combine  defense  of 
the  deterrent  with  a  light  shield  over  cities. 
They  seem  to  feel  any  defense  of  the  cities  is 
destabilizing  for  one  thing,  it  would  force  the 
other  side  to  counteract  it  by  developing 
MIRV. 

The  latter  argument.  In  a  sense,  only 
stresses  that  the  emphasis  In  the  strategic 
debate  has  been  misplaced.  The  reasons  ABM 
became  the  focus  of  the  debate  seem  largely 
political  and  personal.  MIRV  was  the  cost- 
effective  pet  of  former  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  McNamara,  whom  the  ABM  critics 
generally  consider  an  ally  of  sorts.  Secretary 
McNaouu'a  also  proposed  the  first  ABM  de- 
ployment, but  with  an  obxaous  distaste  that 
hardly  prevented  his  congressional  friends 
from  attacking  It. 

More  generally,  critics  of  the  ABM  actually 
are  leas  interested  in  any  particular  missile 
system  than  In  establishing  effecUve  Con- 
gressional control  of  the  Pentagon  budget. 
They  want  to  demonstrate  that  Congress  can 
Intelligently  review  and  even  reject  Pentagon 
proposals.  MERV,  an  ongoing  program  for 
some  time,  would  be  an  Inconvenient  target 
for  such  a  demonstration.  ABM  development 
Is  not  so  far  along,  and  the  attack  on  It  was 
all  the  more  convenient  because  of  suburtiaa 
displeasure  with  ABM  sites  under  the  old 
Sentinel  program. 

Seme  leading  ABM  foes  do  not  want  to 
sacrifice  the  momentum  they  have  gained  on 
that  issue  by  taking  on  MIRV  as  well  or  in- 
stead. Sen.  William  Fulbrtght  recenUy  told 
the  Washington  Post  that  the  ABM  has  "be- 
come a  symbol  of  this  body's  attempt  to 
control  the  spending  on  arms."  Rather  than 
confuse  the  issue  with  MIRV,  he  suggested, 
"we  should  stay  right  on  the  ABM  tmtil  it's 
disposed  of." 

A  PSESmrNTIAL  TEST 

On  the  other  side  of  the  debate.  President 
Nixon  seems  to  have  permitted  the  ABM 
issue  to  shape  up  as  a  test  of  his  Presidential 
leadership.  A  suspension  of  the  MIRV  tests 
with  the  ABM  vote  still  pending  would  make 
it  look  as  If  the  President  had  been  faced 
down.  It  ml^bt  endanger  his  prospecu  In  the 
ABM  fight,  as  opponenU  of  the  system  would 
probably  assume  the  Soviets  «-ould  recipro- 
cate  with   their   own   MIRV  slowdown,   and 


wo\iId  tiss  this  M  an  argument  against  the 
ABM. 

MIBV  has  beooms  prominent  in  the  de- 
bate, m  short,  only  after  poslttnns  on  both 
sides  have  been  pretty  vaO  frozen.  Yet  if 
MIBV  development  continues  both  here  and 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  It  would  seem  that  little 
stability  will  be  gained  by  stopping  ABM 
devMopment.  And  If  MIBV  development  is 
stopped  by  agreement  of  mutual  example,  the 
current  mutual  second-strike  capability  will 
be  preserved  regardless  of  what  the  two  sides 
decMe  about  limited  ABM  deploj-ment  for 
such  reasons  as  protection  against  minor  nu- 
clear powers. 

The  ABM  may  be  a  technical  flop  and  an 
enormous  waste  of  money,  as  Ite  opponents 
contend.  But  In  promoting  stability  In  the 
nuclear  arms  race,  the  ABM  does  not  matter 
nearly  as  much  as  the  Intensity  of  the  debate 
has  suggested.  What  does  matter  is  MIRV 


HOUSING  BREAKTHROUGH 

<  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  exti-aneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  pleased  to  read  in  to- 
day's New  York  Times  about  an  historic 
agreement  that  will  enable  tills  Nation 
to  move  one  step  closer  to  meeting  its 
housing  needs.  According  to  the  Times 
report,  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Car- 
penters and  Joiners  of  America  has 
signed  an  agreement  with  the  Stirling 
Homex  Corp.,  to  allow  journeymen  to 
work  at  housing  sites  assembling  units 
manufactured  by  the  corpc«-ation.  The 
union  has  also  agreed  to  assist  in  the  op- 
eration of  centers  to  train  woriters  for 
the  company's  housing  factories. 

This  is  the  first  time  a  national  build- 
ing trade  union  has  agreed  to  supply 
labor  for  both  a  housing  factory  and 
housing  sites.^  I  think  the  United 
Brotherliood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners 
is  to  be  commended  for  altering  Its  prac- 
tices in  light  of  our  national  housing 
shortage  and  the  need  for  mass  produc- 
tion. I  would  hope  that  the  other  build- 
ing trade  unions  ^111  follow  suit  so  that 
HUD'S  Operation  Breakthrough  will 
become  a  reality.  As  Housing  Secretary 
Romney  has  outlined  it.  Operation 
Breakthrough  will  profitably  make  use  of  1 
the  assembly  line  system,  with  its  mass  \ 
production  techniques,  to  build  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  good  quality,  low  cost 
units  all  over  the  country.  But  the  suc- 
cess of  Breakthrough  is  largely  depend- 
ent on  the  effective  cooperation  of  State 
and  local  governments — especially  with 
respect  to  zoning  ordinances  and  build- 
ing codes — and  labor  and  managements 
especially  mtb.  respect  to  mass  produc- 
tion techniques. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  Times  article  to 
whicli  I  have  referred,  and  also  an  ar- 
ticle appearing  in  the  June  issue  of  Na- 
tion'4  Cities  entitled  "New  Directions  at 
HUDf'  by  Secretary  George  RomneV. 
The  latter  article  discusses  Opei-ation 
Breakthrough  and  the  model  cities  pro- 
gram. 

The  articles  follow : 
IProm  the  New  Yott  Times.  June  18.  1969) 
Bun.oiNG  Union  Aros  Mass  Housing  Dei\'e 
(By  William  Bobbins) 

Washington.  June  17. —Two  iinall  but 
significant  steps  toward  meeting  maiipower 
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nMdt  for  the  maaa  production  of  boualng 
wer*  UUcen  tod*y  when  tb«  c«rp«nt«ra'  union 
entered  Into  •  p*lr  of  agreementa  wttb  a 
houalng  manufacturer. 

Such  m*M  pcxMluctloci,  ezperta  eky,  la  re- 
quired to  orerootn*  tto«  nation's  houalng 
shortage. 

The  president  of  the  carpenters,  who  have 
traditionally  restated  aasembly  line  tech- 
niques, atgned  a  contract  to  provide  Journey- 
men to  work  at  housing  projects  assembling 
units  manufactured  by  the  Stirling  Homes 
Corporation  of  Avon,  NT.  At  the  same  time, 
the  carpenters  agreed  to  help  operate  centers 
to  train  workers  for  the  company's  housing 
factories. 

The  compsny  produces  houses  In  modular, 
or  cubical,  units  that  Its  representatives  say 
can  be  coupled  together  at  job  sites  In  as 
little  as  three  hours. 

The  contract  was  signed  by  Maurice 
Hutcheeon,  general  president  of  the  United 
Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  ot 
America,  and  David  Stirling,  president  of  the 
oofnp*ny.  at  a  news  conference.  Oeorge  Rom- 
ney.  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, made  a  brief  appearance. 

SecreMcry  Ronuiey  termed  the  labor  agree- 
ment a*'*MgnlflcAnt  national  contract,"  and 
praised  the  carpenters  for  "modifying  their 
normal  practices." 

Theodore  W  Kheel.  the  New  York  labor 
mediator,  who  helped  negotlAte  the  contract, 
termed  It  a  historic  agreement.  He  noted 
that  this  was  the  first  time  a  national  build- 
ing trades  union  had  obligated  itself  to  sup- 
ply labor  for  both  a  housing  factory  and 
sites. 

The  carpenters'  union,  under  a  contract 
signed  last  Sept«mt>er,  already  represented 
workers  In  the  company's  factory  in  Avon, 
a  suburb  ot  Rochester. 

Under  the  new  contract,  the  union  Is  obli- 
gated to  supply  Journeymen  at  Job  sites  for 
work  under  Its  Jurisdiction.  Vox  Its  part,  Stir- 
ling Homes  agreed  to  employ  only  union 
labor  for  carpentry  and  other  trades  and  to 
pay  at  cfurrent  wage  scales  In  the  areas  In- 
volved. 

Implying  that  the  new  contract  was  a 
pilot  Irian  looking  toward  wider  agreements. 
kfr.  Hutcheeon  s*td: 

"It  Is  a  real  beginning  of  business  and 
labor  Joining  hands  to  provide  the  mighty 
weapon  of  private  enterprise  to  help  resolve 
the  houalng  crisis." 

Peter  Terdck,  treasurer  of  the  union,  later 
phrased  the  commitment  more  strongly.  He 
said: 

"This  Is  the  trend  that  Is  developing.  We 
are  In  It.  and  we  are  In  It  to  go  all  the  way." 
The  first  training  center  to  be  established 
under  the  plan  will  be  set  up  at  the  Sterling 
Homex  plant  In  Avon.  Mr.  Stirling,  the  C(xn- 
pany    president,   said. 

The  agreement  providing  for  It  Is  a  tri- 
partite arrangement,  with  the  National  Ur- 
ban League  entering  into  the  planning  and 
exeouUon.  Through  the  training  center,  Mr. 
Hutcheeon  and  Mr.  Stirling  said,  housing 
factories  can  draw  workers  from  among  area 
residents,  including  ghetto  dwellers. 

Manpower  and  costs  have  long  been  con- 
sidered the  two  major  obstacles  to  meeting 
housing  needs.  Union  and  company  repre- 
sentatives at  the  news  conference  reported 
gains    toward    alleviating    both    problema. 

The  training  centers,  they  said,  would  tap  a 
new  source  of  labor  for  housing  factories, 
which  require  lower  degrees  of  skills  than 
conventional  construction.  Wage  rates  in  the 
Avon  plant  now  average  $4  an  hour,  which 
Is  likely  to  be  attractive  to  the  untrained 
and  unemployed,  but  are  considerably  lower 
than  scales  In  most  areas  for  the  skilled 
trades. 

Stirling  Homes  Is  now  producing  two- 
bedroom  to  four-bedroom  houses  at  costs  of 
•10,000  to  •18,600,  exclusive  of  land  Mr 
Stirling  salcL 


(From  Nation's  Cities,  June  IM0| 
Nbw  DnscnoNS  at  HUD 
(By  Oeorge  Romney) 
(Notb. — Oeorge  Romney  is  Secretary  of  the 
US   Department  ot  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, a  former  governor  of  Michigan, 
and    one-time    chairman    of    the    board    of 
American  Motors  Corp.  This  article  Is  adapted 
from  a  speech  which  had-  been  scheduled  for 
delivery  at  the  Fourth  Annual  Congressional 
City  Conference  of  the  National   League  ot 
Cities  lij,  April   The  conference  was  cancelled 
because    of    the    death    of    former    President 
Elsenhower. ) 

Last  year  Congress  set  a  10-ycar  UmeUble 
for  realising  the  goal  of  a  decent  home  In  a 
decent  neighborhood  for  every  American 
family.  Congress  determined  that  the  goal 
could  be  met  by  building  or  rehabilitating 
26  million  housing  units  in  10  years,  in- 
cluding six  mllUon  publicly  aasUted  unite  for 
low-  and  moderate-income  families.  In  re- 
sponse to  that  mandate,  the  National  Muni- 
cipal Policy  adopted  by  the  National  League 
of  Cities  Ln  New  Orleans  last  December  called 
for  the  beginning  of  000.000  uniu  in  1040. 

I  see  no  reason  to  challenge  those  figures 
in  terms  of  need  But  I  have  challenged 
some  of  the  rosy  claims  that  it  will  be  a  sim- 
ple matter  to  meet  the  need. 

And  I  am  also  convinced  that  one  of  our 
greateet  opportunities  for  a  breakthrough  In 
urban  development  lies  in  the  specific  field 
of  housing.  This  Is  an  opportunity  not  only 
for  HUD.  It  is  an  opportunity  for  the  nation. 
Housing,  more  than  almost  any  other  area 
of  the  economy,  offers  the  greatest  i>ot*ntlal 
for  Job  creation,  business  development, 
economic  growth,  environmental  improve- 
ment, and  human  betterment. 

Congress  has  given  HUD  a  large  kit  of  use- 
ful tools  some  old.  some  new — some  proven, 
some  untried.  We  will  use  them.  They  may.  In 
time,  require  some  refinements,  and  later  we 
may  need  some  new  ones. 

But  producing  an  economic  and  technolog- 
ical breakthrough  of  the  magnitude  our 
bousing  needs  require  will  not  be  easy.  It 
cannot  be  accomplished  overnight.  We  will 
have  to  stop  and  then  reverse  some  damaging, 
even  crippling  trends. 

Tor  the  hard  fact  Is  that  we.  as  a  nation, 
have  been  falling  to  keep  up  with  our  an- 
nually Increasing  needs  for  more  housing — 
let  alone  cutting  Into  the  b€u:klog  of  our  un- 
met accumulated  needs. 

In  the  last  three  years,  19M  through  1968, 
we  needed  over  five  million  new  units  of 
nonfarm  housii^  to  take  care  of  the  In- 
creased number  of  families,  to  offset  losses 
from  the  housing  supply,  and  to  meet  migra- 
tion demands.  We  needed  five  million  more 
units — but  we  started  less  than  four  million. 
The  result  is  a  three-year  net  deficit  of 
more  than  one  million  housing  units.  We 
aren't  even  building  enough  to  stand  still. 

One  answer  to  the  problem  Ls  within  our 
grasp.  Through  the  combined  efforts  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  private  sector,  we  must 
learn  to  apply  modem  management  practices 
and  advanced  technology  to  the  production 
of  housing. 

Why  couldn't  we  profitably  make  use  of  the 
assembly  line  system,  with  Its  mass  produc- 
tion techniques,  to  build  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  good  quality  low  cost  units  all  over 
the  country? 

Before  we  go  to  the  national  corporations 
and  ask  what  they  can  produce,  we  are  ask- 
ing each  major  city  and  state  how  many 
units  are  needed.  By  pooling  those  figures  we 
should  be  able  to  bring  together  a  sufficient 
volume  of  demand  to  attract  the  Interest  of 
private  corporations  on  a  national  scale. 

In  the  past,  laws  and  customs  limited 
production  to  one  building  at  a  time.  The 
housing  Indusrtry  was  prevented  from  apply- 
ing modem  management  and  modem  tech- 
nology because  of  the  fragmentation  of  the 
housing  market  Into  a  loi  of  little  local 
markets. 


Of  course,  a  major  obstacle  to  mass  produc- 
tion of  housing  is  the  differing  zoning  ordi- 
nances and  building  code  restrictions  In  var- 
ious parts  of  the  country — Indeed,  within  the 
same  metropolitan  area.  It  wUl  be  necessary 
for  the  partlclpaUng  states  to  bring  about 
greater  uniformity  or  flexibility  so  that  a 
housing  corporation  can  use  the  same  set  of 
standards  to  produce  units  acceptable  in  any 
state  or  city — perhaps  performance  stand- 
ards rather  than  specifications  of  materials 
To  InlUate  this  program — which  I  believe 
capable  of  producing  from  380,000  to  360,- 
000  additional  unlu  a  year  within  a  couple 
of  years — I  held  a  meeting  of  governors  and 
major  city  mayors  on  May  8.  I  do  not  believe 
this  housing  effort  will  require  strong  cen- 
tralized direction  once  it  has  been  given  mo- 
mentum. Nor  do  I  visualize  that  the  proposal 
would  Involve  federal  spending  beyond  that 
already  planned  for  the  mortgage  interest 
subsidy  program  voted  last  year.  Outside  of 
administrative  costs,  federal  spending  would 
be  limited  to  subsidy  payments  to  keep  the 
mortgage  interest  rate  for  home  purchasers 
down  as  low  as  1  per  cent — depending  upon 
their  family  Incomes. 

As  you  know,  the  Nixon  Administration  is 
taking  rigorous  action  to  curb  inflation.  Even- 
tually. I  am  confident  that  the  steiw  we  are 
taking  will  lower  current  Interest  rates  Oth- 
erwise, of  course,  the  •300  million  proposed  In 
the  '6S>-'70  budget  for  Interest  payments 
would  subsidize  fewer  uniu  than  we  need 
This  proposal  Is  not  our  only  approach  to 
the  housing  problem.  HUD  Is  also  InltlaUng 
a  new  housing  research  project  authorized 
by  the  1968  Housing  Act.  Called  Section  108. 
the  program  specifically  directs  the  secreUry 
to  select  five  communlUes  where  Innovative 
housing  techniques  will  be  used  to  build 
1.000  uniu  annually  for  five  years.  The  act 
directs  that  the  housing  be  built  on  govern- 
ment-owned land,  thus  freeing  the  experl- 
menta  from  building  codes  and  other  con- 
straints. 

If  successful,  the  experiment  could  also 
contribute  significantly  to  meeting  our  na- 
tional housing  goal. 

I  firmly  believe  that  Industry  and  govern- 
ment face  a  new  era  In  housing.  Our  hous- 
ing needs  are  acknowledged  to  be  of  such 
a  dimension,  and  the  reUtlonshlp  of  housing 
to  other  phases  of  urban  life  so  Interwoven, 
as  to  make  imperaUve  a  coordinated  effort 
and  understanding  and  contribution  on 
many  levels.  This  will  Involve  Industry,  re- 
search organizations,  social  scientists  state. 
and  local  authorities,  the  federal  govern- 
ment, and  above  all,  the  people  who  will  live 
In  the  houses  we  build. 

The  traditional  mainspring  of  American 
progress  la  individual  InltlaOve,  where  each 
man  Is  free  to  develop  himself  and  reach  his 
full  potentUl. 

We  must  move  decisively  to  make  that 
tradition  a  living  reality  for  all  Americans— 
not  just  most  Americans.  And  within  the 
spirit  of  that  tradition,  we  must  combine 
national-state-local  legislative  mandates  and 
government  resources  with  the  resources  of 
the  private  sector. 

By  private  sector  I  mean  more  than  In- 
dustry and  business.  I  mean  also  the  coop- 
eration and  participation  of  voluntary  as- 
sociations such  as  the  National  League  of 
Cities.  I  mean  Individual  Americans:  respon- 
sible, concerned,  and  actively  sharing  In  the 
activities  that  will  determine  their  futures. 
I  view  these  groups  and  Individuals,  perhaps, 
as  our  most  neglected  resource. 

When  we  talk  about  participation  by  all 
levels  of  government  and  by  the  private  sec- 
tor, it  Is  not  a  question  of  "either/or."  It 
must  be  "both/and!"  It  cannot  be  a  diver- 
sion of  resources. 

We  in  this  Administration — with  your 
support  and  understanding — are  seeking  to 
develop  a  mutually  reinforcing  partnership 
among  governments,  the  business  commu- 
nity, and  Americans  as  individuals. 
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Oovemmant  has  the  responsibility  to  en- 
courage, catalyse,  and  stimulate  private, 
voluntary  effort — but  never  to  replace  It.  Our 
goal  Is  to  open  wide  the  channels  through 
which  Americans,  on  a  self-help  basis,  can 
more  fully  meet  their  own  needs  and  solve 
their  own  problems.  In  doing  this,  they  will 
in  large  measure  be  solving  this  nation's 
urban  problems. 

In  his  Inaug^ural  Address,  the  President 
stressed  the  great  need  "to  reach  beyond 
government,  to  enlist  the  legions  of  the  con- 
cerned and  the  committed." 

Under  his  leadership  a  new  national  effort 
is  underway  to  encourage  voluntary  action 
in  a  range  of  critical  areas.  This  program,  as 
It  emerges,  will  be  no  substitute  for  govern- 
ment action.  But  It  will  generate  a  dynamic 
involvement  of  those  who  were  previously 
unoonunltted.  It  will  create  and  expand  a 
massive  national  resource — too  long  ne- 
glected and  under-utUlzed. 

It  will  mean,  we  believe,  an  Increment  in 
our  available  resources  that  can  make  the 
difference  between  losing  ground  and  going 
forward.  It  will  be  a  program  that  both  re- 
flects and  capitalizes  diversity  of  Americans. 
This  voluntary  action  approach  exempli- 
fies the  type  of  solutions  sought  by  the  Pres- 
ident to  fundamental  problems  that  con- 
front the  Nation.  He  is  carefully  and  pru- 
dently seeking  paths  which  do  not  rely  chlefiy 
on  the  centralization  of  power  and  action  in 
the  federal  government. 

Too  frequently,  in  the  past,  the  most  ap- 
propriate roles  of  the  various  levels  of  gov- 
ernment have  not  been  clearly  understood 
or  respected.  Nor  have  some  Jurisdictions  as- 
sumed their  full  responsibility  and  most  ef- 
fectively deployed  their  resources. 

First  of  all.  It  should  be  recognized  that 
the  modem  federal  system  calls  for  construc- 
tive and  candid  cooperation.  Involving  a 
partnership  with  other  levels  of  government 
m  mutual  problem  solving.  The  tendency  for 
each  level  of  government  to  go  Its  separate 
way  had  to  be  overcome.  In  large  part,  I 
think  this  has  been  accomplished.  This  spirit 
o(  cooperation,  when  moved  beyond  rhetoric 
and  Into  practice,  promises  to  ease  many  of 
the  frustrations  we  all  have  experienced  in 
transmitting  urban  programs  from  the  fed- 
eral to  the  local  level — which  Is  In  the  homes 
and  streets  of  the  cities. 

In  the  words  of  your  League — "The  city  Is 
the  urban  system."  It  does  represent  govern- 
ment closest  to  the  people — In  fact,  our  first 
and  still  most  organized  system  for  citizen 
participation.  It  Is.  In  the  last  analysis,  the 
city  that  must  define  and  adopt  community 
goals  or  objectives  and  go  about  achieving 
them. 

The  city,  however,  needs  help.  The  federal 
government  Is  doing  a  great  deal — and  we 
will  do  all  we  can  to  see  that  It  does  It 
better.  State  government,  after  years  of  ne- 
glect. Is  now  becoming  more  responsive  to 
urban  needs.  We  intend  to  encourage  gre&teT 
state  participation  and  recognize  their  part- 
nership with  us  In  support  of  your  efforts. 

As  the  states  participate  more  fully  in 
urban  problem  solving,  they  will  inevitably 
become  more  responsive  to  the  demands  of 
our  changing  environment.  Their  resources 
win  become  more  available  to  urban  concerns 
In  urban  areas.  They  will,  Increasingly,  free 
the  cities  from  statutory  restrictions  on  local 
authority  and  relieve  unreasonable  revenue 
limitations  and  debt  ceilings.  Problems  of 
the  city  fully  shared  by  the  state  will  lead 
to  enlightened  state  behavior  toward  Its 
cities. 

Frequently,  cities  and  people  far  from  the 
!<t.ate  and  national  capitals  feel  their  voices 
are  muted,  or  go  unheard.  Let  me  reassure 
.vou  on  that  count. 

First,  I  can  report  that  there  Is  a  sincere 
"spirit  of  accommodation  and  wllUngness  to 
cooperate  among  all  members  of  the  Council 
for  Urban  Affairs.  We  want  to  be  alert  to 
.vour  voice,  and  to  be  responsive.  In  this 


connection  I  want  to  re-emphasize  what  I 
said  In  January  at  my  "advise  and  consent" 
hearing:  "I  visualize  my  principal  respon- 
sibility In  the  Nixon  Administration  as  the 
one  who  will  speak  out  for  the  needs  of  the 
cities"  with  consistency  and  force. 

Second,  I  want  you  to  know  that  at  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment your  needs  and  Interests  and  views 
will  always  be  considered.  We  will  attach 
great  significance  to  your  reactions  to  pro- 
posed new  regulations.  But  we  want  to  do 
more  by  way  of  direct  consultation  on  the 
administration  of  HUD  programs  and  policy 
matters  that  affect  your  cities. 

Because  of  the  breadth  of  our  urban  con- 
cerns, and  the  urgency  of  the  problems  we 
deal  with,  I  am  convinced  no  other  depart- 
ment in  government  has  a  gi'eater,  more 
promising  opportunity  than  ours. 

When  we  talk  of  expanded  production  and 
increased  economic  opportunity,  however,  we 
cannot  think  In  terms  of  numbers  alone.  We 
must  think  in  terms  of  people — especially 
the  citizens  of  the  Inner  city. 

The  problems  of  the  inner  city  and  Its 
people  can  no  longer  be  separated.  Nor  can 
they  be  contained  within  neighborhood 
boundaries.  The  problems  have  an  impact 
on  the  entire  city — Indeed,  the  entire  metro- 
politan area.  Our  solutions,  therefore,  can- 
not be  centered  merely  on  the  slums. 

I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  view,  held  by 
some,  that  we  should  not  try  to  rehabilitate 
the  ghetto.  Many  families  simply  do  not 
want  to  leave  the  homes  of  their  fathers, 
and  the  neighborhood  in  which  they  were 
bom.  Rather  than  suffer  the  pains  of  dis- 
location, every  effort  should  be  made  to  make 
their  homes  and  environment  more  attrac- 
tive and  livable. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  we  must  step 
up  the  pace  of  de-concentratlng  low-income 
housing.  Cities  must  be  able  to  lease  hous- 
ing for  low-income  families  throughout  the 
metropolitan  area,  especially  where  there  are 
job  opportunities. 

Here  In  Washington,  we  are  cooperating 
with  the  Department  of  Transportation  In 
planning  an  urban  and  Intertirban  trans- 
portation network  which  will  maintain  a 
number  of  options  to  the  inner-city  resident. 
He  will  have  some  choice — which  he  has  not 
had  before — In  selecting  the  place  where  he 
lives,  works,  educates  his  children,  and  en- 
joys his  leistue  hoxirs. 

We  must  Implement  this  kind  of  activity 
as  we  continue  to  upgrade  our  older  and 
blighted  neighborhoods.  In  effect,  we  must 
carry  water  on  both  shoulders — not  stress 
one  approach  at  the  expense  of  the  other. 
I  am  well  aware  of  the  criticism  and 
doubts  which  have  been  expressed  about 
the  Model  Cities  program.  We  have  recently 
Issued  some  new  guidelines  [see  accompany- 
ing article]  to  eliminate  some  of  its  draw- 
backs, Including  the  limitation  to  10  per- 
cent of  the  population.  The  gtUdellnes  should 
strengthen  the  program  and  make  it  more 
effective. 

To  be  successful,  we  recognize,  of  course, 
that  it  must  have  the  full  support  of  a 
strong  and  competent  local  government,  and 
a  more  than  token  participation  of  the  peo- 
ple Uvlng  In  the  area,  "mis  Is  the  "wide- 
spread citizen  participation"  mandated  In 
the  law. 

Let  me  emphasize  this  point:  A  Model 
CiUes  program  must  reflect  a  true  partner- 
ship among  city  government,  local  people 
who  have  an  Intimate  knowledge  of  local 
needs,  plus  the  people  from  the  wider  com- 
munity whose  resources  and  skills  can  help 
to  revitalize  the  area. 

A  successful  Model  Cities  program  requires 
not  only  public  Investment — federal,  state, 
and  local — but  also  the  visible  conunltment 
of  financial  and  manpower  resources  from 
the  private  sector. 

The  department  has  examined  the  Model 
Cities  program  In  depth,  and  President  Nlzon 


has  given  to  the  Urban  Affairs  Council  di- 
rect responsibility  for  Interdepartmental 
policy. 

We  ask  you  to  support  and  endorse  the 
changes  we  have  made  in  the  original  con- 
cept. With  your  help  and  guidance  we  can 
realize  Its  Impressive  potential  In  developing 
the  capacity  of  local  governments  to  under- 
stand and  solve  problems  on  a  systematic 
basis. 

Many  critics  have  pointed  to  the  absence 
of  a  national  system  of  priorities  as  one  of 
the  major  factors  contributing  to  the  urban 
crisis.  They  argue  that  this  nation  needs — 
and  at  this  time  in  history  demands — a  uni- 
form policy  for  urbanization  which  Is  both 
acceptable  and  practical. 
I  do  not  dispute  this  contention. 
I  agree  that  If  we  are  to  allocate  the  na- 
tion's resources  fairly  and  fruitfully,  we  do 
need  a  National  Growth  Policy.  No  one  con- 
tests the  elements  that  would  constitute 
such  a  poUcy.  The  greatest  problem  now  is 
the  undisciplined  and  unstructured  growth 
of  existing  metropolitan  areas. 

At  this  juncture,  I  do  not  think  It  would 
be  useful  to  get  into  a  discussion  of  a  na- 
tional land  use  policy.  But  I  do  think  we 
ought  to  give  high  priority  to  such  problems 
as  Internal  migration,  the  concerns  of  small 
towns  and  the  creation  of  new  towns,  as  well 
as  the  problems  of  the  Inner  city. 

The  development  of  an  orderly  national 
plan  to  meet  accepted  goals  Is  another  test 
of  the  Intergovernmental  process.  In  the 
words  of  your  own  Municipal  Polity,  un- 
gulded  urbanization  is  a  most  pressing  chal- 
lenge to  the  nation. 

The  directions  we  adopt  are  critical.  'I'hey 
must  be  sound,  yet  flexible.  They  must  be 
balanced,  yet  viable. 

I  believe  President  Nixon's  decision  to  cre- 
ate the  Council  for  Urban  Affairs  is  a  sig- 
nificant step  toward  the  development  of  a 
sound  national  policy.  It  is  a  strategic  fonun 
to  consider  the  various  alternatives,  and  to 
determine  how  best  to  focus  on  our  priori- 
ties. 

The  establishment  of  the  White  House 
Office  of  Intergovernmental  Affairs  under 
Vice  President  Agnew  is  another  indication 
that  we  are  heading  in  the  right  direction — 
and  that  we  mean  what  we  say! 

To  say  that  we  are  now  ready  to  submit 
firm  reconunendatlons  would  be  premature. 
But  we  can  examine  some  ideas  that  I  be- 
lieve to  be  valid  In  a  dlsctisslon  of  a  na- 
tional urbanization  policy. 

One  Is  the  Appalachian  concept  of  growth 
centers.  We  must  learn  to  integrate  funda- 
mental principles  of  economic  geography 
into  our  public  policy.  The  Appalachian  pro- 
gram has  demonstrated  that  It  can  be  done. 
We  also  need  to  deflne  more  clearly  the 
roles  government  can  play  at  Its  various 
levels.  And  we  need  to  tighten  and  strengthen 
our  delivery  systems  to  help  local  govern- 
ments. This  is  true  of  all  federal  assistance 
programs,  not  excluding  my  own  depart- 
ment. 

HUD  was  organized  primarily  through 
statutory  authorization  rather  than  on  a 
functional  basis.  We  are  now  carefully  re- 
viewing the  organization  process  with  a  view 
to  consolidating  related  programs  to  Increase 
the  effectiveness  of  their  impact  and  the 
speed  of  their  delivery. 

An  example  of  this  effort  Is  the  realign- 
ment of  federal  regional  offices.  The  loca- 
tions were  selected  specifically  on  the  basis 
of  bow  the  federal  government  can  best 
serve  the  cities. 

This  Is  our  goal — to  serve  the  cities  best. 
We  do  not  Intend  reorganization  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  progress.  We  want  to  be  able  to 
do  more  with  what  we  now  have.  To  provide 
greater  service  and  assistance  Is  the  watch- 
word of  this  Administration  and  of  my  de- 
partment. 

It  Is  Important  to  remember,  however, 
that  the  federal  government.  Including  HUD, 
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la  UmH«d  in  tbe  extent  to  whlcb  It  can 
€««r  tMhnteal  m  ««ii  ••  ftiukncUl  aMiat- 
»nc«.  But  M  we  move  ahead  you  can  b«  auie 
*fc*»»wto  HXJD  wlU  continue  to  utUlze  fully 
tiM  experttae  of  our  national  and  reclMul 
staff  In  our  efforto  to  belp  the  cltiee. 

further,  we  want  to  insure  the  conUnulty 
«<  technical  assistance  to  local  gorenunenta 
through  the  states  by  pUclng  a  Oimer  baae 
under  the  Title  tX  program  for  urban  In- 
*om»*Uon  and  technical  assistance.  We  wel- 
eoms  your  support  of  thU  and  other  projects 
includlnc  the  Urban  Obecrratorles. 

Bscause  erf  the  unique  relation  of  HUD 
with  the  NaUonal  League  of  Cities  we  not 
only  look  to  you  for  support  but  for  your 
continued  counsel  and  guidance  In  seeking 
to  transform  the  dues  of  America  Into 
models  for  a  richer  urban  life. 
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SwursBT   RoMMwrsatATntmtrr  on  Moon. 
CrriKs 
The  Uodel  ClUes  program  is  an  amblUous 
effort.  It  seeks  to  coordinate  a  vast  array  of 
federal  programs,   to  concentrate  their  im- 
psrt  on  spedfle  depressed  urban  netghbor- 
iMods.    and     to    make    local    governments 
■woogsr  and  more  flexible. 
'  _M>  •Oonunlttee    on    Model    Cities    of    the 
-Canm^ti  tor  Urban   AfTslrs  has  been   inten- 
sively enmlning  the  program.  Its  study  has 
shown  that  the  programs  goals  are  sound. 
but  that  there  have  been  critical  denclendea 
in  ita  administration  which  call  for  imme- 
otete  correcUon.  Among  them: 
^JJederal  agencies  have  not  been  sufflclently 
rMponslMe  to  local  propowiis  reflecUng  spe- 
cific local  conditions. 

In  developing  their  proposals,  local  author- 
lues  have  been  hindered  by  uncertainty  as 
to  the  amounts  of  funds  that  would  be  avall- 
•ble  from  the  federal  departments. 

Few  effecUve  attempts  have  been  made  to 
•eeure  the  Involvement  of  sUte  govem- 
mente. 

^^bbsral  guidelines  have  forced  cities  to  set 
"model  neighborhood"  boundaries  that  often 
*-^"  »'bltrary,  and  that  have  created 
tmnspfsaary  divisions  among  Model  ClUes 
rnidcuto. 

The  President  has  approved  the  recom- 
mendaUons  of  the  Urban  Affairs  Council  that 
the  Model  ClUes  program  be  revised  In  the 
loiioiwing  Important  respects: 

(1)  The  Council  for  Urban  Affairs  wlU 
assume  direct  responsibility  for  interdepart- 
mental policy  affecting  Model  Cities 

(2)  Secretaries  of  the  departments  In- 
volved win  have  personal  supervision  of  their 
departnjents-  funding  of  Model  Cities  pro- 
posals and  will  reserve  program  funds  spe- 
dfleally  for  that  purpose  This  will  ensure 
the  availability  of  departmental  funds  for 
Model  Cities,  and  win  give  local  authorities 
•  better  Idea  of  tbe  amount  and  kind  of 
funds  they  can  eatpect  from  the  various  de- 
psrtmenu  for  their  Model  Cities  plana 

(3)  Admmisuntlon  of  the  program  will  be 
led  into  the  reorganization  of  the  regional 
federal  offices,  now  underway.  One  effect  of 
this  win  be  to  faclUtete  Interdepartmental 
coordination  at  the  regional  level.  In  tbe 
past,  variauona  among  the  federal  offices  In 
program  procedures,  headquarters  locaUons 
and  structures  of  authority,  have  handi- 
capped well-intentioned  federal  officials  and 
confused  local  officials,  thus  seriously  com- 
promising the  Model  aues  program  at  the 
City  icvd. 

(4)  Greater  efforts  wUl  be  made  to  Involve 
the  SUte  govemmento  In  the  Model  ClUes 
program.  Lack  of  sUte  Involvement  has 
proven  a  critical  deficiency  because  many  of 
the  federal  funds  needed  for  Model  Cities  are 
administered  through  state  agencies.  Our  aim 
wUI  not  be  to  add  another  admlnlstraUve 
layer  between  the  cities  and  the  federal  gov- 
ernment,   but   to   make   better   use   of   the 

l^i  J^"";'*'  *«P«'»«n«.  and  perspective. 
Model  Clue.  U  intended  to  be  and  wUl  re- 
main a  local  government  program  centered 


upon  tbe  mayor's  office  with  a  conUnued  re- 
quirement for  adequate  cltlsen  Involvement 
(6)  The  10  per  cent  population  restriction 
on  the  dae  of  the  targst  nslgfabarhooda  wUl 
bs  dropped  This  gukMlne  has  been  admin- 
istered haphasardly  In  the  past  and  has 
hindered  progress  at  tbe  local  level.  Eliminat- 
ing this  guideline  doe*  not  mean  that  the 
program  will  be  expanded  dtywtde  within 
esch  city.  lu  purpoM  will  remain  that  of 
focusing  resources  on  parUcularly  poor  and 
blighted  neighborhoods,  but  local  offlcUls 
will  be  given  greater  lautude  In  drawing  pro- 
gram boundarlea  that  conform  to  local  con- 
ditions. 

(6)  Priority  consideration  win  be  given  to 
thoee  dues  that  succeesfully  enlist  the  par- 
UdpaUon  of  private  and  volunUry  organlaa- 
ttons  in  their  Model  cities  plans  The  In- 
creased flexibility  In  establishing  program 
boundaries  will  make  it  easier  for  these  or- 
ganizations to  contribute. 

( 7)  Local  goveramento  will  be  asked  to  es- 
tablish clear  priorities  In  developing  their 
Model    Cities    proposals,    and    to   strive    for 

comprehensiveness"  only  in  the  programs' 
five-year  planning  cycle  Many  dtles  have  In- 
**n»»«ted  Model  Cities  leglslaUon  and  admln- 
UtraUve  guldeHnes  requiring  a  local  "com- 
prehsnstve"  ptan  of  attack  on  blight  and 
poiverty  In  their  target  neighborhoods  as  re- 
quiring proposals  to  Immediately  attack  every 
COTicelvable  problem  with  these  ndghbor- 
hoods.  This  obviously  would  be  unworkable: 
What  Is  Important  is  that  city  governments 
set  clear  prlorlUes  for  attacking  their  prob- 
lems so  that  they  can  make  rapid  and  sub- 
stanUal  progress  toward  solving  their  most 
»irgent  problems,  rather  than  dissipating 
their  resources  In  a  vain  effort  to  solve  all 
ThU  AdmlnlstraUon  will  completely  scruO- 
nlze  appUcaUons  to  eliminate  unwise  or  un- 
necessary proposals. 

With  these  revisions,  I  feel  that  the  Model 
pities  program  can  help  us  to  achieve  two 
Important  goals— a  more  rational  and  crea- 
Uve  federal-state-local  system,  and  city  gov- 
ernments that  are  more  flexible  and  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  their  citizens.  We  must 
reaUse  that  elimination  of  blight  and  poverty 
m  our  central  dUes  cannot  be  accomplished 
overnight.  It  will  be  a  hard  and  often  frus- 
trating struggle,  but  Model  Cities  does  offer 
us  the  mesns  of  better  using  our  present 
resources,  and  thus  taking  an  Important  step 
in  that  direction. 


June  18,  1969 


utes:  to  revise  and  extend  hla  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

(Tb  the  foUowlng  Members  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Klkppc)  ,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  to  Include  ex 
traneous  matter  to:) 

Mr.  Weiciob,  for  30  minutes,  on  June 
24. 

Mr.  Halpern.  for  5  minutes,  today 
Mr.  Mkskill,  for  80  minutes,  on  July 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  PnYOH  of  Arkansas),  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and'  in- 
chide  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Farbstein,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  QoNZALcz.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Farbstun,  for  30  minutes,  on  June 
19. 

Mr.  TcwNEY,  for  60  minutes,  on  June 
25. 
Mr.  Dices,  for  30  minutes,  on  June  25. 
Mr.  Flood,  for  60  minutes,  on  July  16. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  request  leave  of  absence 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Kleppe  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford)  .  for  June  19.  on  account  of 
official  business  with  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

Mr.  McKhballt  (at  the  request  of  Mr 
OESALD  R.  pord).  for  today  and  the  bal- 
ance of  the  week,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

B4r.  ZwACB  (at  the  request  of  Mr  Qer- 
ALB  R.  Foao) ,  for  today  and  the  balance 
ox  the  week,  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  St.  Once,  for  June  18.  and  19  on 
account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  foUowin*  the  legis- 
laUve  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to- 

Mr.  Lkccett.  for  1  hour,  today;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  Inchide 
extraneous  matter. 
Mr.   Harsha,  tomorrow,  for   10  mln- 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  JOELSON. 

Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia  aiul  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  LxKNoif,  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today,  immediately  foUowlng  Mr. 
FtouNTAiif  on  the  last  amendment  offered 
by  Mr.  Adams. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kleppe)  to  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Porr. 

Mr.  ZwACR  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Deiwinski. 

Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Wyman  In  two  instaiujei. 

Mr.  McKneally  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  King  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Don  H.  (Clausen. 

Mr.  Cleveland  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Collier  In  three  instances. 

•  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas)  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Cabell. 

Mr.  ElLBERG. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  FKaser  in  Ave  Instances. 

Mr.  Culver  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MooRHEAD  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Gaydos  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Matsunaca  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Edmondson  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Philbik  In  six  instances. 

Mr.  Farbstein  In  six  Instances. 

Mr.  LowENSTEnr  In  six  instances. 

Mr.  Powell  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  BiAGGi. 

Mr.  Bolano. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Patten. 

Mr.  Nichols. 

Mr.  HimcATE  In  two  Instances. 


Mr.  AiTDiRSoif  of  California. 

Mr.  OxLuxT  In  two  Instanoes. 

Mr.  OnBoirs  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Koch  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Cbllxr  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Steed  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  CoNYXRS  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  DoNOHUE. 

Mr.  Clark  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  TuNNEY  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  BoLLUfo. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DuLSKi  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Mann  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Fountain  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Haoam  in  two  instances. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  title  was  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and,  under  the  rule,  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  123.  Joint  resolution  to  extend  the 
time  for  the  making  of  a  final  report  by  the 
Commission  To  Study  Mortgage  Interest 
Rates;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title,  which  was 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.J.  Res.  782.  Joint  resolution  making  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1969,  and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

"Hie  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  1104.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Thi  Huong 
Nguyen  and  her  minor  child  Mlnh  Llnh 
Nguyen;  and  '  ^> 

S.  1631.  An  act  fat  the  relief  of  Chi  Jen 
Feng. 


BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRE- 
SENTED TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  this  day  present  to  the 
Pi-esident,  for  his  approval,  a  bill  and 
ioint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  2667.  An  act  to  revise  the  pay  struc- 
Mire  of  the  police  force  of  the  NaUonal  Zo- 
'logical  Park,  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.J.  Ree.  782.  Joint  resolution  making  f ur- 
iher  continuing  appropriaUons  for  the  fiscal 
voar  1969.  and  for  other  purposes 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
'at  6  o'clock  and  24  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
flay,  June  19,  1969,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

864.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Board  of 
Trustees,  Legal  Aid  Agency  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  transmitting  the  ninth  annual 
report  of  the  Agency  for  the  year  June  1, 
1968,  through  May  31.  1969;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

866.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  engage  in  feaslbUlty  Investiga- 
tions of  certain  water  resource  developments; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

886.  A  letter  from  the  president.  National 
Safety  Council,  transmitting  a  report  of  the 
audit  of  the  financial  transactions  of  the 
council  for  1968,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  15  of  Public  Law  259,  83d  Con- 
gress; to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

867.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  effectiveness  and  administration  of 
the  community  action  program  administered 
for  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  by 
the  Pinal  County  Community  Action  Pro- 
gram, Inc..  Coolldge,  Ariz.,  under  title  II  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

868.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  transmitting  a  revised  pros- 
pectus proposing  construction  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  Academy  at  Quan- 
tlco,  Va.,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  op  sec- 
tion 7a  of  the  Public  BuUdings  Act  oM959 
(73  Stat.  480):  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

869.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  transmitting  profsi>ectuses 
which  propose  acquisition  of  space  under 
lease  arrangement  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  Public  Law  90-550  (82  Stat.  944) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Work.s. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

H.R.  12237.  A  bill  to  provide  a  code  ot 
ethics  for  Federal  Judges,  including  Supreme 
Court  Justices,  by  amending  chapter  11  of 
title  18,  tJnlted  States  Code;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BAKRY: 

HJl.  12238.  A  bill  to  amend  section  245  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  make  it  a 
crime  to  deny  any  person  the  beneflte  of 
any  educational  program  or  activity  where 
such  program  or  activity  la  receiving  Federal 
financial  assistance;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  12239.  A  bill  to  revise  the  quota-con- 
trol system  on  the  importation  of  certain 
meat  and  meat  producte;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FREY: 

H.R.  12240.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Pelican  Island  National  Wild- 
life Refuge,  Indian  River  County,  Fla.,  as 
"wilderness";  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HAGAN: 

HJl.  12241.  A  bill  to  end  discrimination  In 
the  availability  of  Federal  crop  insurance: 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  HANLEY: 

HJl.  12242.  A  bill  to  expedite  delivery  of 
special  delivery  mall,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  HUTCHINSON: 

H.R.  I224S.  A  Wll  to  amend  the  Federal 
Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  include  a 


definition  of  food  supplemente,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachu- 
sette: 
H.R.  12244.  A  bill  to  assure  an  opportunity 
for  employment  to  every  American  seeking 
work  and  to  make  available  the  education 
and  training  needed  by  any  persons  to 
qualify  for  employment  consistent  with  his 
highest  potential  and  capability,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MESKILL:  , 

H.R.  12245.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins  of  mink, 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  MOLLOHAN: 
H.R.  12246.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  exclude  from  the  U.S.  malls 
as  a  special  category  of  nonmailable  matter 
certain  obscene  material  sold  or  offered  for 
Bale  to  minors,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
H.R.  12247.  A  bill  to  prescribe  standards  for 
congressional  redlstrictlng,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H.R.  12248.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection of  children  against  physical  injury 
caused  or  threatened  by  those  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  their  care;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
H.R.  12249.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  34  ol 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  In  order  to  au- 
thorize educational  assistance  loans  to  vet- 
erans to  supplement  educational  assistance 
allowances  paid  to  such  veterans  under  such 
chapter,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mit lee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 
H.R.  12250.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  2,  17. 
and  38  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  with  respect  to 
the  discharge  of  debto;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SLACK: 
H.R.  12251.  A  bin  to  provide  for  naUonallv 
uniform  minimum  standards  and  eligibility 
reqvUrements  for  public  assistance  and  for  Ji 
supplemental  family  allowance  program;   to 
the  ComnUttee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  STANTON: 
H.R.  12252.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona : 
H.R.  12253.  A  bUi  to  amend  the  Communl- 
cations  Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  application:; 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT: 
H.R.  12254.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended:  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.R.  12255.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946  to  provide 
for  annual  reports  to  the  Congress  by  the 
Comptroller  General  concerning  certain  price 
increases  in  Government  contracts  and  cer- 
tain failures  to  meet  Government  contract 
completion  dates;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

H.R.  12256.  A  bill  to  impose  an  excess 
profits  tax;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BRASCO: 
H.R.  12257.  A  bill  to  provide  for  improved 
employee-management  relations  in  the  pos- 
tal service,  and^for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BRINKLEY: 
H.R.  12258.  A  bill  to  amend  title   18  and 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  with  re- 
spect to  the  trial  and  review  of  criminal  ac- 
tions involving  obscenity,  and  for  other  pur-'~ 
poes.s;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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Bylir.  BOSH: 

BJL  13350.  A  blU  to  provld*  for  the  •baring 

with  tbo  State  and  local  (oranunenta  of  a 

porttaa  of  tba  tax  rwenmt  raeclTad  by  the 

United  Stataa;   to  tbe  Commltt—  on  Waya 


By  Mr.  CLANCT: 
HJL  ia3«0.  A  bUl  to  provlda  for  special  pro- 
graaa  for  cixtldren  with  leamln«  dlaabllltlaa; 
to  tbe  Committee  on  Cdueatlon  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  OONTKRS: 
HH.  12361.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Dlatrlet  oT 
Columbia  Election  Act  to  permit  indlflduals 
18  years  of  age  or  older  to  vote  In  electlona 
held  In  the  District  of  Coltmibla;  to  the  Com- 
mlttee  on  the  Dlatrlet  of  Columbia. 

HJl.  12343.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Voting 
Rlghta  Act  ot  19M.  and  for  other  purpoeea; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judtdarjr. 

HJt.  13363.  A  bUl  to  amend  Utle  28,  United 
Oode.  section  7S3(e),  to  eliminate  the 
lom  and  minimum  llmltatlotia  upon 
tbe  annual  salary  ot  reportera;  to  the  Oom- 
alttee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PARBBTEIN: 
HJl.  12364.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Plata  and 
Wildlife  Ooordlnation  Act  to  provide  for  the 
wtalTilabnMrt  of  a  Council  on  Environmen- 
tal Auallty,  and  for  other  purpoeea;  to  tbe 
ODtmntttee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Flab- 


HJt.  13365.  A  bill  to  caubllah  a  Joint  Com- 
BBlttee  on  BnTtronmental  Quahty;  to  tbe 
committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  FRIEDEL  (by  request): 

H.R.  13366.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Ooaoanetee  Act  to  provide  assistance  to  the 
Stataa  In  eatabllablng,  developing,  and  ad- 
mtnlateitng  State  motor  carrier  safety  pro- 
to  insure  the  safe  operation  of  com- 
motar  vehicles  and  for  other  pur- 
i;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  13367.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Conamarce  Act  to  strengthen  and  Improve 
tba  anlorGement  of  Federal  and  State  eco- 
nomic lawa  and  regulatl<ma  concerning  high- 
way transportation:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.B.  13368.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Ooouueroe  Act  to  provide  aaaistance  to  the 
Statea  in  eatabllablng,  developing,  and  ad- 
ministering State  motor  carrier  programs  to 
enforce  tbe  eoonotnlc  laws  and  regulations  of 
tbe  States  and  the  United  States  concerning 
blghway  transportation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poase.  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
ycaalgu  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee: 

HJt.  13368.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
agalnat  Income  tax  to  indlvlduala  for  cer- 
tain ezpenaea  Incurred  In  providing  higher 
edoeatloa;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 


By  Mr.  JACOBS: 

HJ{.  12370.  A  bUl  to  ammd  the  Internal 
Revenue  Oode  of  1954  to  provide  that  a  por- 
tion of  an  Individual's  wages,  salary,  or 
other  Income  shall  be  exempt  from  levy  to 
enforce  the  payment  of  Federal  taxes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MATNB: 

H.R.  12371.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  conduct  research  and 
development  programa  to  increase  knowl- 
edge of  tornadoes,  squall  lines,  and  other 
s*ttT«  local  storma.  to  develop  methods  for 
detecting  storms  for  prediction  and  advance 
warning,  and  to  provide  for  tbe  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Severe  Storm  Service; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mrs.  BONK: 

HJi.  12373.  A  blU  to  amend  the  U.S.  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937  to  Increase  by  81,000  per 
room  the  statutory  limit  on  the  coat  of  a 
low-rent  housing  project;  to  the  Conunlttee 
«B  Banking  and  Currency. 

HJl.  13373.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  aa  to  liberalise  the 
cuuliUona    governing    eligibility    of    toUad 


persona  to  receive  disability  Insurance  ben- 
efits therexinder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MORTON: 

H.R  12374.  A  blU  to  amend  tbe  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1964,  as  amended;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MURPHT  of  Illinois: 
H.R.  13379.  A  bUl  to  amend  Utle  n  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  so  aa  to  liberalise 
the  conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind 
persons  to  receive  disability  Insurance  ben- 
efits thereunder,  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PODELL  {tor  himself,  Mr.  Bax- 
arrr,    Mr.    Bxix    of    California,    Mr. 
BuicKBuaN,  Mr.  CArraxT,  Mr.  Chap- 
PELt.,   Mr.   DiNOKix,   Mr.   B>WAai>s   of 
Louisiana,  Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Oaovsa,  Mr.  Oode, 
Mr.  Hats,  Mr.  Klccztnski,  Mr.  Ktl, 
Kfr.  McBxnx,  Mr.  Michel,  Mr.  Moirr- 
coKXXT,    Mr.    MosHcx,    Mr.    PArrxif, 
Mr.  Pxxm  of  North   Carolina,  Mr. 
Vanksx  Jaot,  Mr.  Walbix,  Mr.  Whal- 
Ttt,  and  Mr.  Yatxs)  : 
H.R.  12276.  A  bUI  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Reorganlzatlton  Act  of   1946  to  provide  for 
annual  reports  to  the  Congress  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  concerning  certain  price  In- 
creases In  Government  contracts  and  certain 
failures  to  meet  Government  contract  com- 
pletion dates;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By  Mr.  RTAN: 
H.R.  13377.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  permit  the  use 
of  funds,  services,  and  personnel  In  connec- 
tion with  programs  assisted  thereunder  for 
voter  reglstraUon  actlvltlea:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  STEIOER  of  Arlaona : 
H.R.  12278.  A  bill  to  provide  for  adequate 
annual  financing  of  deficit  operating  costs 
which  accrue  to  the  Grand  Canyon  Hospital 
by  the  provision  of  hospital  services  and  fa- 
cilities to  park  visitors  and  employee-resl- 
denta  within  Grand  Canyon  National  Park; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TUNNET: 
HJt.  12379.  A  bill  to  promote  the  orderly 
adjustment  of  tobacco  production  and  mar- 
keting;   to   the   Committee   on   Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 
H.R.  12280.  A  bUI  for  the  general  revision 
of  tbe  patent  laws,  title  35  of  the  United 
SUtea  Code,  and  for  other  purpoeea;  to  the 
Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON : 
HJt.    12281.   A    bill    to   amend    the   Small 
Business  Act  to  make  crime  protection  Insur- 
ance available  to  small  business  concerns;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  12282.  A  bUl  to  repeal  the  Emergency 
Detention  Act  ot  1950  (Utle  II  of  the  In- 
ternal Secvrlty  Act  of  1950);  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security. 

HJt.  12383.  A  bUl  to  expedite  delivery  of 
special  delivery  mall,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  tbe  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  WYMAN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Wat- 
KUfs,   and    Mr.   Schaoebebo)  : 
H.R.  12284.  A  bill  to  protect  collectors  of 
anUque  glassware  against  the  manufacture 
In  the  United  States  or  the  ImportaUon  of 
ImltaUona  of  such  glassware;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
H.R.  12285.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  for  Protection  of  tbe  Environ- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  OperaUona. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  (for  him- 
self, llfr.  Sixes,  Mr.  Pxppsa,  Mr.  Kt- 
BOB,  Mr.  BAaaxTT,  Mr.  Hathawat,  Mr. 
WTicaM,  Mr.  BaiNKLKT,  Bdr.  Whal- 
LET,  Mr.  Bboomfielo,  Mr.  McClos- 
KXT,  Mr.  DoNOHUx,  Mr.  Crappell, 
Mr.  Van  Dbxblin,  Mr.  Haiolton,  Mr. 


HxcRLxa  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Blan- 
TON,  Mr.  Mosa.  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Pais. 
DKL,  Mr.   Gettts,  Mr.   Maddxn,  Mr. 
Bcxxx  of  Florida,   Mr.   Folton  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  TrntNET) : 
H.R.    12386.    A   bill   to  amend   the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  special  asalst- 
ance  for  the  Improvement  of  laboratory  ani- 
mal reaearch  facilities;   to  establlab  further 
standards  for  the  humane  care,  handling,  and 
treatment  of  laboratory  animals  in  depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  instrumentalities  of  the 
United  States  and   by  recipients  of  grants, 
awarda,    and    contracta    from    tbe    United 
States;  to  encourage  the  study  and  Improve- 
ment of  the  care,  handling,  and  treatment 
and  the  development  of  methods  for  mini- 
mizing pain  and  discomfort  of  laboratory  an- 
imals used  In  biomedical  activities;   and  to 
otherwise  assure  humane  care,  handling,  and 
treatment  of  laboratory  animals,  and  for  oth- 
er purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HANLEY: 
HJ.   Res.  783.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  tbe  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BRASCO: 
H.J.  Res.   784.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  pro- 
vide for  the  direct  ptopular  election  of  tbe 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
Statea;   to  the  Conmilttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  »tr.  CONTERS : 
H.J.  Res.  785.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  August  20,  1969,  as 
"Afio-Amerlcan  Heritage  Day";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illlnois: 
R.J.  Res.  786.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  tbe  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  LIPSCOMB: 
H.  Con.  Res.  291.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  printing  of  inaugural  ad- 
dresses from  President  George  Washington  to 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  CASEY  (for  himself.  Mr.  Gxoss. 
Mr.  Picxxx.  Mr.   Hall,  Mr.  Cabxll. 
Mr.    Waoconneb,    Mr.    Okiitin,    Mr. 
KT7TKxin>Aix,  Mr.  Ortts.  and  Mr. 
Raxick)  : 
H.  Res.  442.  Resolution  relating  to  tbe  re- 
covery of  Government  funds  improperly  ex- 
pended for  private  purposes  by  Adam  Clay- 
too  Powell,  Representative  in  Congress  from 
the  State  of  New  York;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  xxit  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee: 
HJt.  13387.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Daniel 
Dumuk  AguUa  and  his  wife.  Norma  Agulla; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 
HM.  12288.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Magda- 
lena  C.  Benedlctos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE: 
H.R.  12389.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Caleb 
Carter;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn. 

148.  The  ^;>eaker  presented  a  petition  of 
the  Bovd  of  Supervisors.  Chautauqua 
County,  N.Y.,  relative  to  taxation  of  SUte 
and  local  government  securities,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Aetlns  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  (Mr.  MrrcALr). 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DJ3.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  we  rejoice  that  Thou 
hast  brought  us  to  this  day  of  service  in 
this  place.  Send  Thy  light  into  our  in- 
most souls.  Make  our  hearts  a  sanctuary 
wherein  Thy  spirit  dwells.  By  Iliy 
strength  enable  us  to  keep  our  minds 
keen,  our  thinking  straight  and  true,  our 
emotions  imder  Thy  control,  our  wills 
under  Thy  discipline,  having  in  remem- 
branoe  Him  whose  meet  it  was  to  do  the 
will  of  Him  who  sent  Him,  and  in  whose 
name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THB  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, Jnn»  17,  1M9,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MEaSSAOBS  mOM  THE  PRESIDEMT 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  states  submitting 
nomtnattona  and  withdrawing  a  nomina- 
tion were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

Aa  In  ezecutlTe  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  and  withdrawing  the  nom- 
ination of  Lt.  Oen.  William  Beehler 
Bunker,  Army  of  the  United  States  (ma- 
jor general.  UJS.  Army)  to  be  placed  on 
the  retired  list  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
general,  which  nominating  messages 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  cooaent  that  statements  In 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  min- 
utes.         

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
go  into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar, 
beginning  with  "New  Reports." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  exec- 
utive businefls. 

The  ACTXNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 


pore. The  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated,  beginning  with 
"New  Reports." 


POST  OFFICE 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Harold  F.  Paught.  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Postmaster  Oena«l. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


SECURITIES  AND  EXCHANGE 
COMMISSION 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
James  J.  Needham,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
resume  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  commit- 
tees be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nos.  224  and  225. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDETNT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROPOSED  INTERNATIONAL  CON- 
FERENCE ON  A  PATENT  COOPER- 
ATION TREATY 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  90) 
to  enable  the  United  States  to  organize 
and  hold  a  diplomatic  conference  in  the 
United  States  in  fiscal  year  1970  to  ne- 
gotiate a  Patent  Cooperation  Treaty  and 
authorize  an  appropriation  therefor  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

SJ.  Rxs.  90 
Whereas  all  countries  issuing  patents,  and 
especially    countries    such    as    the    United 
States  having  an  examination  system,  deal 


with  large  and  constantly  growing  numbers 
of  patent  applications  of  increaalng  com- 
plexity; and 

Whereas  in  any  one  country  a  consider- 
able number  of  patent  applications  dupli- 
cate or  substantially  duplicate  applications 
relating  to  the  same  inventions  In  other 
countries,  thereby  increasing  further  the 
volume  of  appllcaUons  to  be  processed;  and 

Whereas  a  resolution  of  the  difficulties  at- 
tendant upon  duplications  In  filings  and 
examination  would  result  in  more  economi- 
cal, quicker,  and  more  effective  protection 
for  inventions  throughout  the  world  thus 
benefiting  inventors,  the  general  public,  and 
government;  and 

Whereas  a  treaty  for  International  patent 
cooperation  providing  a  central  fiUng,  search 
and  examination  system  should  provide  a 
practicable  means  of  resolving  the  dlfflcultiea 
arising  out  of  the  duplications  in  the  filing 
and  examination  of  patent  applications;  and 

Whereas  governments  concerned  with  in- 
ternational patent  problems  have  spent  a 
number  of  years  In  consultation  and  in  the 
development  of  a  draft  treaty  for  Interna- 
tional patent  cooperation  to  alleviate  these 
problems:   Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, In  consultation  with  other  concerned 
departments  and  agencies,  are  authorized 
to  take  all  necessary  steps  to  organize  and 
hold  a  diplomatic  conference  to  negotiate 
a  Patent  Cooperation  Treaty  In  Washington. 
District  of  Columbia,  in  fiscal  year  1970. 

Sec.  2.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  State,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, a  sum  not  to  exceed  $175,000  for 
tbe  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  In- 
cident to  organizing  and  holding  such  aa 
international  conference.  Funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  authorization  shall  be  avail- 
able for  expenses  incurred  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  as  host  government,  including 
without  limitation  personal  services  without 
regard  to  civil  service  and  classification  Laws, 
except  that  no  salary  rate  shall  exceed  the 
maximum  rate  payable  under  section  5332  of 
tiUe  S,  United  States  Code;  employment  of 
aliens,  printing  and  binding  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  any  other  law;  travel 
expenses  without  regard  to  tbe  Standardized 
Government  Travel  Regulations  and  to  the 
rates  of  per  diem  allowances  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence expenses  under  section  5707  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code;  rent  or  lease  of  facili- 
ties in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  elsewhere 
by  contract  or  otherwise;  hire  of  passenger 
motor  vehicles;  and  official  functions  and 
courtesies. 

See.  3.  The  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  or  either  of  them,  are 
authorized  to  accept  and  use  contributions 
of  funds,  property,  services,  and  facilities  for 
the  purpose  of  organizing  and  holding  such 
an  international  conference.  For  the  purpose 
of  Federal  Income,  estate,  and  gift  taxes,  any 
gift,  devise,  or  bequest  accepted  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  or  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
under  authority  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  gift,  devise,  or  bequest  to  or  for  the 
use  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  4.  The  bead  of  any  department,  agen- 
cy, or  establishment  of  the  United  States  is 
authorized  on  request,  to  assist  with  or  with- 
out reimbursement  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  Department  of  Commerce  in  carry- 
ing out  the  functions  herein  authorized,  in- 
cluding the  furnishing  of  personnel  and  fa- 
cilities. 

Mr.  MANSFIEIJ3.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rkcobo  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
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(No.  91-233) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  Joint  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

FiniPOSK 

S«nat«  Joint  Resolution  90  autborlzes  tbe 
Secretary  of  State  and  tbe  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, In  consultation  with  other  Interested 
parties,  to  arrange  to  convene  an  Interna- 
tional conference  to  negotiate  a  Patent  Co- 
operation Treaty  and  further  authorizes  the 
appropriation  of  $175,000  for  tbU  purpose. 

BACKGSOVND 

As  a  result  of  U.8.  initiative,  an  Interna- 
tional study  to  find  means  of  simplifying 
the  issuance  of  patents  for  any  given  inven- 
tion in  otlier  countries  was  l>egun  In  1060  and 
the  drafting  of  a  patent  cooperation  treaty 
started  in  1M7.  According  to  tbe  executive 
branch  this  process  has  now  evolved  to  the 
point  where  It  is  feasible  to  plan  an  inter- 
national conference  io  1070  hopefully  to  con- 
clude a  final  treaty  on  patent  cooperation. 

Tbe  executive  branch  feels  that  for  a 
.Tariety.  of  reasons  tbe  United  States  should 
boat' this  conference:  (I)  U.S.  initiative 
started  the  process:  (3)  U.S.  nationals  file 
more  patent  applications  abroad  than  the 
nationals  of  any  other  countries;  and  (3) 
the  United  States  has  not  hosted  a  confer- 
ence in  tbe  Industrial  property  field  since 
1011.  Moreover,  It  can  be  expected  that  the 
delegations  of  40  to  46  countries,  plus  inter- 
ested international  Intergovernmental  and 
nongovernmental  organizations  will,  while  in 
the  United  States,  spend  an  amount  equal  to 
or  more  than  tbe  $175,000  provided  In  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  90.  thus  providing  a  bal- 
ance-of-payments  tieneflt  to  tbe  United 
SUtes. 

For  the  budgetary  reasons.  It  has  become 
tbe  practice  of  the  Department  of  State  to  re- 
quest special  legislation  In  the  case  of  major 
diplomatic  conferences  to  be  hosted  by  the 
United  States,  rather  than  funding  these 
from  its  appropriation  for  International  con- 
ferences and  contingencies.  Precedents,  to- 
gether with  the  amounts  authorized.  Include 
the  nth  World  Health  Assembly,  1958, 
($400,000).  the  Fifth  NATO  Parliamentarians 
Conference.  1969  (tlOO.OOO),  the  World  Food 
Congress,  19«3  ($300,000),  the  22d  World 
Health  Assembly,  19«9  ($600,000),  and  the 
Water  for  Peace  Conference,  1967  ($900,000). 

The  text  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  90  cor- 
responds to  that  of  Public  Law  89-799  which 
authorized  the  Water  for  Peace  Conference. 

coMnrmx  action  amo  aacoMMKNOAnoN 

The  proposed  legislation  was  submitted  by 
the  Department  of  State  by  letter  dated  Jan- 
uary 16,  1960,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  on  January  21.  On 
March  17  a  further  letter  was  received  re- 
affirming the  Departments  interest  in  this 
legislation  and  accordingly  It  was  introduced 
by  Senator  Fulbright  (by  request)  on  April  3. 

On  May  27,  the  committee  held  a  public 
hearing  which  Is  printed  in  the  appendix  for 
the  Information  of  the  Senate.  Representa- 
tives of  tbe  Departments  of  State  and  Com- 
merce were  witnesses  supporting  the  reso- 
lution. One  witness,  Mr.  Leonard  J.  Robblns, 
speaking  for  himself,  appeared  In  opposition 
to  the  proposed  treaty  and  therefore  the  con- 
ference. The  committee  also  received  favor- 
able communications  from  Senator  Jolin  L. 
McClellan.  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Patents,  Trademarks,  and  Copyrights  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  from  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 

On  June  10.  after  considering  the  testi- 
mony, tbe  committee  ordered  Senate  Joint 
Re«olution  90  reported  favorably  to  the  Sen- 
ate. The  committee  stresses  that  the  Senate 
Is  not  being  asked  to  p>ass  on  the  draft  treaty 
at  this  time.  No  draft  treaty  Is  before  the 
Senate.  If  a  treaty  should  be  concluded  at 
the  proposed  conference  It  will  come  before 
tbe  Senate  in  due  course  and  win  then  be 


Judged  on  its  own  merits.  All  that  is  involved 
In  Senate  Joint  Resolution  00  is  to  provide 
the  authority  to  host  a  conference  on  this 
question.  The  committee  was  told  that  such 
a  conference  would  take  place  in  any  case, 
whether  the  United  States  hosted  It  or  not. 
The  committee  found  the  reasons  advanced 
by  tbe  executive  branch  for  having  tbe  con- 
ference In  the  United  States  valid  and  rec- 
ommends that  the  Senate  pass  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  00  at  an  early  date. 


FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT'S  PARTICI- 
PATION IN  fiHTERNATIONAL  EX- 
POSITIONS HfeLD  IN  UNITED 
STATES 

The  bill  <S.  856)  to  provide  for  Fed- 
eral Government  recognition  of  and  par- 
ticipation in  International  expositions 
proposed  to  be  held  In  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

8.  8M 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Congress  finds  that — 

(a)  international  expositions,  when  prop- 
erly organized,  financed,  and  executed,  have 
a  significant  Impact  on  the  economic  growth 
of  the  region  surrounding  the  expoeition  and. 
under  appropriate  international  sanction, 
are  Important  Instruments  of  national  pol- 
icy, particularly  In  the  exchange  of  Ideas 
and  the  demonstration  of  cultural  achieve- 
ments between  peoples: 

(b)  in  view  of  tbe  widely  varying  circum- 
stances under  wlilcb  international  exposi- 
tions have  developed  In  the  United  States, 
the  different  degrees  to  which  the  Federal 
Government  has  assisted  and  participated  in 
such  expositions,  and  the  Increasing  numl>er 
of  proposals  for  future  expositions,  the  na- 
tional Interest  requires  that  Federal  action 
concerning  such  expositions  be  given  orderly 
consideration:  and 

<c)  such  orderly  consideration  is  beet 
achieved  by  the  development  of  uniform 
standards,  criteria,  and  procedures  to  es- 
tablish the  conditions  under  which  the  Gov- 
ernment hereafter  will  (A)  recognize  inter- 
national expositions  proposed  to  be  held  in 
the  United  SUtes,  and  (B)  take  part  In 
such  expositions. 

nCDKKAI.  axcocNmoN 
Sec.  2.  (a)  Any  international  exposition 
proposed  to  be  held  in  the  United  States  shall 
be  eligible  on  application  from  Its  sponsors 
to  receive  the  recognition  of  the  Federal 
Government  upon  a  finding  of  the  Presi- 
dent that  reoognitlon  will  be  in  the  national 
Interest.  In  making  such  a  finding  the  Presi- 
dent shall  consider — 

( 1 )  a  report  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
which  shall  Include  (A)  an  evaluation  of 
purposes  and  reasons  for  the  exposition,  and 
(B)  a  determination  that  guaranteed  finan- 
cial and  other  support  has  been  secured  by 
the  expoeition  from  affected  State  and  local 
governments  and  from  business  and  civic 
leadership  of  the  region  and  others.  In 
amounts  sufficient  In  his  judgment  to  assure 
the  successful  development  and  progress  of 
the  expoeition: 

(2)  a  report  by  the  Secretary  of  State  that 
the  proposed  exposition  qualifies  for  con- 
sideration of  registration  by  the  Bureau  of 
International  Expositions  ( hereafter  referred 
to  as  BIE) :  and 

(3)  such  other  evidence  as  the  President 
may  consider  to  l>e  appropriate. 

(b)  Upon  a  finding  by  the  President  that 
an  International  exposition  is  eligible  for 
Federal  recognition,  the  President  may  take 
such  measures  recognizing  the  expoeition  as 
he  deems  proper,  Including,  but  not  llmitPd 


( 1 )  presenting  of  an  official  request  by  the 
United  States  for  registration  of  tbe  exposi- 
tion by  the  BIE: 

(2)  providing  for  fulfillment  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Convention  of  November 
22,  1928,  as  amended,  relating  to  international 
expositions:  and 

(3)  extending  Invitations,  by  proclamation 
or  by  such  other  manner  he  deems  proper, 
to  tbe  several  States  of  the  Union  and  to  for- 
eign governments  to  take  part  in  the  ex- 
position, provided  that  he  shall  not  extend 
such  an  invitation  until  be  has  been  notified 
officially  of  BIE  registration  for  the  exposi- 
tion. 

(c)  The  President  shall  report  his  actions 
under  this  section  promptly  to  the  Congress. 

FEDERAL    PABTICIPATION 

Sec.  3.  The  Federal  Government  may  par- 
ticipate in  an  international  exposition  pro- 
posed to  be  held  in  tbe  United  States  only 
upon  tbe  authorization  of  tbe  Congress.  If 
the  President  finds  that  Federal  participa- 
tion is  in  the  national  Interest,  he  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  Congress  his  proposal  for  such 
participation,  which  proposal  sliall  include — 

(a)  evidence  that  the  international  ex- 
position has  met  the  criteria  for  Federal  rec- 
ognition and,  pursuant  to  section  2  of  this 
Act.  it  has  been  so  recognized; 

(b)  a  statement  that  the  international  ex- 
position has  been  registered  by  tbe  BIE;  and 

(c)  a  plan  prepared  by  tbe  Secretary  of 
Commerce  In  cooperation  with  other  inter-, 
ested  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  Federal  participation  In 
tbe  exposition.  In  developing  such  a  plan, 
the  Secretary  shall  give  due  consideration  to 
whether  or  not  the  plan  should  include  the 
construction  of  a  Federal  pavilion  and,  if 
so,  whether  or  not  the  Government  would 
have  need  for  a  permanent  structure  in  the 
area  of  the  exposition.  In  the  event  such  need 
Is  established,  the  Secretary  may  include  in 
his  plan  a  recommendation  that,  as  a  condi- 
tion of  participation,  the  Government  should 
be  deeded  a  satisfactory  site  for  the  Federal 
pavilion,  in  fee  simple  and  free  of  liens  or 
other  encumbrances.  The  Secretary  shall  seek 
tbe  advice  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  to  the  extent 
necessary  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection. 

ESTABUSHMENT  AND  PDBUCATION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND    CRTTERIA 

Sec  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  establish 
and  maintain  standards,  definitions,  and  cri- 
teria which  are  adequate  to  carry  out  the  ptir- 
poses  of  secUon  2(a)  (1)  and  section  3(a)  of 
this  Act;  and 

(b)  Standards,  definitions,  and  criteria  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary  and  such  revisions 
in  them  as  he  may  make  from  time  to  time 
shall  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register. 

Sec.  5.  The  President  may  withdraw  Fed- 
eral recognition  or  participation  whenever  he 
finds  that  continuing  recognition  or  partici- 
pation would  be  InconsUtent  with  the  na- 
tional interest  and  with  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  6.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  or 
limit  tbe  authority  of  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  to  participate  in  international 
expositions  or  events  otherwise  authorized 
by  law. 

Sec.  7.  SecUon  8  of  Public  Law  80-686  is 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  8.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-234),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
blU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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The  main  purpoM  of  the  bill  ia  to  establish 
an  orderly  prooedure  by  which  the  Federal 
Government  determines  its  endorsement  of 
and  partlelpatkm  In  international  exposi- 
tions to  be  iMld  wltiiln  the  United  States.  To 
that  end,  the  bill  calls  on  the  President  to 
make  certain  findings  upon  which  to  base 
official  reoognltlon  of  a  domestically  proposed 
international  exposition  and,  after  such  rec- 
ognition, to  submit  to  Congress  such  pro- 
posals as  may  be  considered  appropriate  for 
Federal  participation.  Actual  participation  In 
any  exposition  can  be  authorized  only  by  the 
Congress. 

To  a  considerable  extent,  the  bill  consists 
of  provisions  previously  Included  by  Congress 
in  acts  authorizing  Federal  participation  in 
Individual  international  expositions. 

BACKGROUND 

The  need  to  develop  a  uniform  approach 
to  international  expositions  held  in  the 
United  States  developed  in  the  late  lOSO's 
when  a  numlier  of  communities — frequently 
on  a  campetltlve  basis — proposed  to  stage 
such  events  and  the  demands  for  Federal 
recognition  and  participation  multiplied.  As 
early  as  1959,  tbe  Conmilttee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations reported  a  resolution  which  proposed 
a  study  to  determine,  among  other  things, 
whether  the  United  States  should  consider 
membership  In  the  Bureau  of  International 
Expositions  <B£E).  Since  that  time,  the  U.S. 
Congress  has  authorized  Federal  participation 
in  the  following  so-called  international  ex- 
positions in  the  United  States:  Century  21, 
Seattle.  1962  ($0,900,000);  New  York  World's 
Fair.  1963-64  ($17,000,000);  San  Antonio 
HemisFalr.  1068  ($6,750,000);  and  Interama, 
Miami,  continuing  ($5370,000).  In  addiUon, 
U.S.  participation  In  Expo  67  at  Montreal 
was  funded  at  $9,300,000  and  the  Osaluk 
(Japan)  Expo  70  is  funded  at  $10,000,000. 

The  frequency  and  costs  of  such  major 
international  undertaldngs  led  the  commit- 
tee chairman  in  1965  to  initiate  correspond- 
ence with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  con- 
cerning the  desirability  of  laying  ground  rule* 
for  U.S.  psurtldpation  In.  and  endorsement  of, 
such  ventures.  S.  856  is  largely  a  result  of 
this  InitiaUve. 

Tbe  first  step  J:oward  developing  a  na- 
tional policy  in  thi».field  was  taken  last  year 
when,  after  review,  the  executive  branch 
recommended  acd  the  Senate  approved  U.S. 
accession  to  the  1928  convention  establish- 
ing the  Bureau  of  International  Expositions 
(BIE).  The  convention  divides  International 
expositions  into  different  categories  and  kinds 
and  applies  a  table  of  frequency  to  each. 
Parties  to  it  are  prohibited  from  participat- 
ing in  an  International  exposition  unless  it 
Is  sanctioned  by  the  BIE. 

There  remained  the  second  step  of  domes- 
tic procedures  and  organization  to  deal  with 
international  expositions  proposed  to  be  held 
in  tbe  United  States  and  S.  856  complements 
the  international  convention  in  tills  regard. 

WHAT   THE   BILL   DOES 

S.  856  finds  <a)  that  properly  organized, 
financed  and  executed,  international  exposi- 
tions can  l>e  important  Instruments  of  na- 
tional policy;  (b)  that  the  national  interest 
requires  that  federal  action  with  respect  to 
such  expositions  should  be  given  orderly 
consideraUon;  and  (c)  that  this  can  best  be 
achieved  by  the  development  of  uniform 
standards,  criteria,  and  procedures. 

Section  2  concerns  procedures  for  obtain- 
ing  Federal  recognition  for  a  domesUcally 
proposed  international  exposition.  The  Presi- 
dent is  authorised  to  extend  such  recognition 
of  proposals  after  receiving  reports  from  the 
Conunerce  Department  on  financial  and  other 
support  from  the  State  and  local  officials  and 
business  and  community  leaders  of  the  State 
and  city  involved,  and  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment that  such  proposal  is  qualified  for  BIE 
regutration.  Upon  making  this  finding,  the 
President  may  present  an  ofBolal  request  to 
the  BIE  for  re^tration.  provide  for  fulllU- 


ment  of  the  requirements  of  the  BIE  conven- 
tion, and  extend  official  invitations  to  foreign 
and  State  governments  to  participate  in  the 
exposition. 

Section  3  concerns  Federal  participation 
which  cannot  take  place  except  with  con- 
gressional authorization  in  each  case. 

The  President  in  transmitting  to  tbe  Con- 
gress any  proposals  for  such  participation  is 
required  to  include  in  evidence  that  the  re- 
quirements of  section  2  have  been  met  and 
that  the  exposition  has  l>een  registered  with 
the  BIE.  He  is  also  to  submit  a  plan  for 
Federal  participation  prepared  by  the  Com- 
merce Department  in  cooperation  with  other 
interested  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government.  This  plan  shall  give 
due  consideration  to  the  possibility  of  con- 
structing a  Federal  pavilion  of  a  permanent 
nature.  In  this  event  the  Goveriunent  should 
be  deeded  a  satisfactory  site  in  fee  simple, 
and  free  of  liens  or  other  encumbrances. 

Other  sections  of  note  are  section  5,  which 
authorizes  the  President  to  withdraw  Fed- 
eral recognition  if  he  finds  it  inconsistent 
with  the  national  interest  and  section  7, 
which  repeals,  as  no  longer  required,  the 
section  of  the  HemisFalr  Act  In  which  the 
Congress  declared  it  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  that,  hereafter,  VS.  par- 
ticipation shall  not  be  authorized  in  any 
international  fair,  exposition,  celebration  or 
other  international  exhibition  proposed  to 
be  held  in  the  United  States  \inless  such 
exhibition  is  registered  in  the  first  category 
by  an  established  international  organiza- 
tion. 

Finally  section  8  authorizes  the  appropri- 
ation of  such  Slims  as  may  l>e  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  tbe  act.  The  De- 
partment of  Commerce  estimates  these  ex- 
penses to  range  from  $100,000  to  $150,000  a 
year,  not  including  the  cost  of  major  feasi- 
biUty  studies. 

COMMITTEE   ACTION 

A  draft  Of  this  legislation  was  considered 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  in 
1968  in  connection  with  its  approval  of  the 
Convention  on  International  Expositions.  It 
was  subsequently  introduced  by  Senator 
Mansfield  (by  request)  as  S.  3737  but  there 
was  no  opportunity  to  take  action.  The 
present  legislation  was  submitted  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  on  January  15,  1969, 
introduced  by  Senator  Fulbright  on  Feb- 
ruary 4,  and  endorsed  again  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  In  a  letter  dated  April  18. 
On  May  5  the  committee  held  a  public  hear- 
ing at  which  J.  William  Nelson.  Director  of 
the  U.S.  Expositions  Staff.  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  testified.  His  prepared  state- 
ment together  with  supplemental  informa- 
tion requested  is  printed  in  the  appendix  to 
this  report.  On  June  10.  1969,  the  commit- 
tee ordered  S.  856  reported  favorably  to  the 
Senate. 

The  committee  knows  of  no  opposition  to 
this  measure  which  has  now  been  endorsed 
by  two  administrations. 

In  \-iew  of  the  approaching  bicentennial 
of  the  United  States  and  prospect  of  an  in- 
ternational exposition  l>eing  associated  with 
it,  the  committee  feels  that  there  "s  some 
urgency  In  enacting  S.  856  in  order  to  en- 
able the  U.S.  Government  to  deal  intelli- 
gently with  such  proposals.  Accordingly  the 
committee  recommends  that  tbe  Senate  take 
prompt  and  favorable  action  on  S.  856. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 

Ml-.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  tlie  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Ml".  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  qu(n»im  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEan:  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  further  morning  business?  If 
there  is  no  further  morning  business, 
morning  business  is  closed. 


EXE(JUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Report  or  the  Comftxoller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  ,a  report  on  tbe  effectiveness  and  ad- 
ministrative efficiency  of  the  Neighborhood 
Youth    Corps    program    In    Grand    Rapids, 
Mlcl>.,    under    title    IB    of    the    Economic 
Opportunity    Act    of    1964.    Department    of 
Latx>r    (with   an  accompanying  report);    to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  effectiveness  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  community  action  pro- 
gram administered  for  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity    for    the    Pinal    County    Com- 
munity    Action     Program,     Inc..     Coolidge. 
Ariz..  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
Propostd    Legislation    To    Adthorize    the 
.Secretary  of  the  Interior  To  Engage  in 
Feasibility     Investigations     of     Certain 
Water  Resottrce  Developments 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,   transmitting   a  draft  of   proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  engage  in  feasibility   Investiga- 
tions of  certain  water  resource  developments 
(with  accompanying  papers);   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  of  Aitdit  of  the   National  Safett 
Council 

A  letter  from  the  Office  of  the  President, 
National  Safety  Council,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  of  the  audit  of  the  finan- 
cial transactions  of  the  National  Safety 
Council  for  the  year  1968  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Report  on  Lease  Arrangement  Prospectuses 
OF  the  General  Services  Administration 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  reporting,  pursuant 
toMaw.  on  prospectuses,  which  propose  ac- 
quisition of  space  under  a  lease  arrangement; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Report  on  Revised  Prospectus  Which  Pro- 
poses   CONSTRtrCTION    OF   THE    FEDER.\L    BO- 

j!EAU  OF  Investigation  Academy.  Qcantico. 
Va. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Cenerdl 
Services  Administration,  reporting,  pursuant 
to  law.  on  a  revised  prospectus  which  proposes 
construction  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation Academy  at  Quantico,  Va.  (with  ac- 
companying papers):  to  the  Committee  ou 
Public  Works. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixedihis  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion, and  they  were  signed  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore: 
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3.  1104.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Thl  Huong 
Nguyen  and  her  minor  child,  Mlnh  Unh 
Nguyen: 

8.  1631.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chi  Jen 
Peng;  and 

H.J.  Res.  783.  Joint  resolution  making  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriations  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1M9.  and  for  other  purposes. 


U.S.  marshal  for  the  District  of  Connecticut; 
and 

David  W.  WilUams,  of  California,  to  be 
U.8.  district  Judge  for  the  central  district 
of  California. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session. 
The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mrs  SMITH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences: 

William  A.  Anders,  of  California,  to  be 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Council. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  AtTairs: 

Carlos  Oarcia  Camacho.  of  Guam,  to  be 
Oovemor  of  Ouam;  and 

MelTln  H.  Evans,  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
to  be  Governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

By  lit.'  LONG,  from  the  Committee  on 
Pl&anceT:"'" 

K.  Martin  Worthy,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  General  Counsel  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  (Chief  Counsel  for 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service); 

William  Henry  Harrison,  of  Wyoming,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Renegotiation  Board: 

WUUam  Scholl  Whitehead,  of  Virginia,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Renegotiation  Board: 

Donald  E.  Johnscm.  of  Iowa,  to  be  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs:  and 

John  R.  Petty,  of  New  York,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary : 

Anthony  J.  P.  Parrls,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S. 

attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  Texas: 

Charles    E.    Robinson,    of    Washington,    to 

be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  western  district  of 

Washington; 

Doroteo  R.  Baca,  of  New  Mexico,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  district-  of  New  Mexico; 

Thomas  P.  Turley,  Jr.,  of  Tennessee,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  western  district  of 
Tennessee; 

Royal  K.  Buttars,  of  Utah,  to  be  U.S.  mar- 
shal for  the  district  of  Utah; 

Lincoln  C.  Almond,  of  Rhode  Island,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  dUtrict  of  Rhode 
Island; 

David  J.  Cannon,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Wis- 
consin; 

Dean  C.  Smith,  of  Washington,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Wash- 
ington; 

George  Harroid  Carswell,  of  Florida,  to  be 
U.S.  circuit  Judge  for  the  fifth  circuit; 

Donald  E.  Lane,  of  the  DUtrict  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  associate  Judge,  U.S.  Court  of  Cus- 
toms and  Patent  Appeals: 

Seagal   V.   Wheatley.  of  Texas,   to  be  U.S. 

attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Texas: 

John  L.   Bowers.  Jr..  of  Tennessee,  to  be 

U.S.    attorney    for    the    eastern    district    of 

Tennessee: 

Otis  L.  Packwood.  of  Montana,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Montana; 

J.  Pat  Madrid,  of  Arizona,  to  be  U.S.  mar- 
shal for  the  district  of  Arizona: 

George  L.  Tennyson,  of  South  Dakota,  to 
be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  South 
Dakota; 

Edward  J.  Michaels,  of  Delaware,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Delaware;  and 

Christian  Hansen.  Jr.,  of  Vermont,  to  be 
US.  n>arshal  for  the  district  of  Vermont. 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  JtKllciary: 

John  C.  Meiszner.  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S. 
markhal  for  the  northern  district  of  Illinois. 
By  Mr.  DODD,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary : 

Gaetano  A.  Russo.  Jr.,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were'  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
Indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  National  Rifle  Association  of 
America,  supporting  sound  policies  and  prac- 
tices- for  our  public  forest  lands:  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  National  RlHe  Association  of 
America,  urging  passage  of  H.R.  1048  and  S. 
670,  dealing  with  the  hunter  safety  pro- 
gram;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Commerce. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  632.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Raymond  C. 
Meivin  (Rept.  No.  91-238). 

By  Mr.  BURDICK.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  1932.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arthur  Rlke 
(Rept.  No.  91-239) ;  and 

S.J.  Res.  88  A  Joint  resolution  to  create  a 
oonunlsslon  to  study  the  bankruptcy  laws  of 
the  United  SUtes  (Rept.  No.  91-240). 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  Con.  Res.  17.  A  concurrent  resolution  to 
recognize  the  10th  anniversary  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  (Rept.  No. 
91-241): 

H.R.  4600.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  incorporate  the  National 
Educational  Association  of  the  United 
SUtes."  approved  June  30,  1906  (34  Stat.  804) 
(Rept.  No.  91-242) ;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  114.  A  concurrent  resolution 
commemorating  the  20th  anniversary  of 
Dartmouth  College    (Rept.  No.  91-243). 

By  ttr.  PASTORE,  from  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy,  without  amendment: 
S.  2416.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  In  accord- 
ance with  section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  91-244). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  152.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Joaquin 
Juan  Valentin  Fernandez  (Rept.  No.  91-246): 
S.  1087.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vernon  Louis 
Hobert  (Rept.  No.  91-247) ; 

S.  1704.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lillian  Biazzo 
(Rept.  No.  91-248): 

H.R.  1437.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cosmina 
Ruggiero  (Rept.  No.  91-252) ; 

H.R.  1939.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Mar- 
Jorle  J.  Hottenroth   (Rept.  No.  91-253); 

H.R.  1960.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mario 
Santos  Gomes   (Rept.  No.  91-254); 

H.R.  2005.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lourdes  M. 
Arrant  (Rept.  No.  91-255) ; 

H.R.  5136.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George 
Tilson  Weed   (Rept.  No.  91-256);   and 

H  R.  6607.  A  bill  to  confer  U.S.  citizenship 
posthumously  upon  Sp4c.  Klaus  Josef  Strauss 
(Rept.  No.  91-257). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  690.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chong  Phil 
Lee  (Rept.  No.  91-240) ; 

H.R.   1632.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Romeo 

da  la  Torre  Sanano  and  his  sister,  Juliet* 

de  la  Torre  Sanano  (Rept.  No.  91-258);  and 

H.R.  2336.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  AdeU 

Kaczmarskl  ( Rept.  No.  91-259) . 


By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments : 

S.  1128.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chong  Suk 
Stroisch  (Rept.  No.  91-250) ;  and 

S.  1677.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Augusto  G. 
Usategui,  doctor  of  medicine  (Rept.  No.  91- 
351). 

By  Mr.  CHURCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  853.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Sawtooth 
National  Recreation  Area  in  the  State  of 
Idaho,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  91- 
260). 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  EXPENDI- 
TURE FROM  CONTINGENT  FUND 
OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  reported  the 
foUowing  original  resolution  (S.  Res. 
212) ;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration: 
S.  Rn.  313 

Resolved,  That  the  CcMnmlttee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  is  hereby  authorized  to 
expend  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Sen- 
ate, during  the  9l8t  Congress,  C  10,000  In  ad- 
dition to  the  amount,  and  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, sf>ecifled  in  section  134(a)  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  approved  August 
3.  1946. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
3a— FAVORINO  THE  SUSPENSION 
OF  DEPORTATION  OF  CERTAIN 
ALIENS  (REPT.  NO.  91-245)      - 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  33) 
favoring  the  suspension  of  deportation 
of  certain  aliens,  and  submitted  a  report 
thereon,  which  report  was  ordered  to  be 
printed,  and  the  concurrent  resolution 
was  placed  on  the  calendar,  as  follows: 
S.  CoN.  Res.  33 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  the  Congress 
favors  the  suspension  of  deportation  In  the 
case  of  each  alien  hereinafter  named,  in 
which  case  the  Attorney  General  has  sus- 
pended deportation  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  244(a)(3)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended  (66 
Stat.   204;    8   VS.C.    1261): 

A-13388850,  Berger,  Harry, 

A-14605679,  Ma,  Ylu  Kay. 

A-1 1598081.  Pung.  Wone. 

A-5145324.  Alcala-Salcedo,  Apollnario. 

A-8815221,  Bader,  Louis  William. 

A-4324674,  Barrera-Cabrera,  Jesus. 

A-4973740,  Bergh,  Christian  Herman. 

A-1975504,  Abrams,  Samuel  S. 

A-32 12791,  Candanoza-Leza,  Rogelio. 

A-4868345.  Kalogres,  Atanaslos. 

A-2843283,  Klingbeil.  Bernard  Michael. 

A-5121888,  Lum,  Mee. 

A-5987386,  Martinez- Venegas,  Pedro. 

A-3173420,  Rojo- Estrada,  Ramon. 

A-2628682,  Tercero-Plores,  Manuel. 

A-9836945,  Lai.  Sung  Wong. 

A-12649506,  Wong.  Kim  Taw. 

A-14585059.  Chin,  Goon  You. 

A-6433208.  Papuzynski,  Walter  John. 

A-1050706,  Tahlr,  Ahmed. 

A-17878261.   Rodriguez,   Jose   Roman. 

A-5666371,  Scares,  Jacintho  Perreira. 

A-17185939.  Wong,  Harry. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  ccmsent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
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By  Mr.  PONG: 

S.  2429.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Levam  D. 
Damuni; 

S.  2430.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Felipe 
C.irdlnas  Mejla; 

S.  2431.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Boon  Kyu- 
Dyuk  Kiem;  and 

S.  2432.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lucllo 
Mejia  Bolaoen;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DODD: 

S.  2438.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
Estates  Code,  to  protect  the  people  of  the 
United  States  against  the  lawless  and  ir- 
responsible use  of  firearms,  and  to  assist  in 
the  prevention  and  solution  of  crime  by  re- 
quiring a  certification  for  the  possession  of 
firearms,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  2434.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Comparato,  Grazla  Comparato,  Angelo  Com- 
parato,  Glancarlo  Comp>arato,  Giusepplna 
Comparato;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Dodd  when  he  intro- 
duced the  bill  (S.  2433)  appear  later  in  the 
Record  vmder  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  COTTON: 

S.  2436.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Theresa  tie 
Jesus  Martins;  and 

S.  2436.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Isabel 
Ammim;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MAONUSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cotton)    (by  request) : 

S.  2437.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  expansion 
and  Improvement  of  the  Nation's  airport  smd 
airway  system,  for  the  Imposition  of  airport 
and  aOrway  user  charges,  and  for  other  pur- 
poaes;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when  he 
introduced  the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Rec- 
ord under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MAONUSON: 

S.  2438.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  the  interest 
equalization  tax  certain  acquisitions  made 
l>efore  the  enactment  of  the  Interest  Equal- 
ization Tax  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance;  and 

S.  2439.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Tait  Steve- 
doring Co.,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS: 

S.  2440.  A  bill  to  amend  aud  expand  the 
veterans'  direct  home  loan  program  under 
section  1811  of  title  38.  United  States  Code; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Javtts  when  he  intro- 
duced the  bill  appear   later  in   the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 

S.  3441.  A  bill  to  regulate  Imports  of  milk 
and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

By  Mr.  NELSON: 

S.  2443.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Lom- 
bardo  Santiago;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

S.  2443.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Silvio 
MeJla  MlUan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 

S.  2444.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Elizabeth  C. 
Cruz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SYMINGTON: 

S.  2446.  A  blU  lor  the  relief  of  Michael, 
Miriam,  Ronlt,  Amir,  and  Zohar  Chen;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JAVITB  (for  himself,  Mr, 
Brooke,  Mr.  Coopb,  Mr.  Cotton, 
Mr.  GtTRNKT,  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  Mr. 

MclMTTRX)  : 

S.  2446.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  special  assistance  for 
the  improvement  of  laboratory  animal  re- 
ae&rch  faciUties;  to  establish  further  btand- 
ards  for  the  humane  care,  handling,  and 
treatment  of  laboratory  animals  in  depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  Instrumentalities  of  the 
United  SUtes  and  by  recipients  of  grants, 
awards,    and    contracts    from    the    United 


States;  to  encourage  the  study  and  improve- 
ment of  the  care,  handling,  and  treatment 
and  the  development  of  methods  of  mini- 
mizing pain  and  discomfort  of  laboratory 
animals  used  in  biomedical  activities;  and  to 
otherwise  assure  humane  care,  handling,  and 
treatment  of  laboratory  animals,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  (by  unanimous  consent) ; 
and,  if  and  when  reported,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  if  so  desired. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Javtts  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MILLER: 

S.  2447.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Diane  Lynn 
Maas  and  Paul  Francis  Maas:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


S.  2437— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
AVIATION  FACILITIES  EXPAN- 
SION ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation. I  am  introducing,  for  my- 
self and  Mr.  Cotton,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  expansion  and  improvement  of 
the  Nation's  airport  and  airway  system, 
for  the  imposition  of  airport  and  airway 
user  charges,  and  for  other  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter of  transmittal,  the  section-by-sectlon 
analysis  of  the  bill,  and  the  summary  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  letter  of  transmittal,  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis,  and  sum- 
mary will  be  printed  in  the  Recgiu). 

The  bill  (S.  2437) ,  to  provide  for  the 
expansion  and  Improvement  of  the  Na- 
tion's airport  and  airway  system,  for  the 
imposition  of  airport  and  airway  user 
charges,  and  for  other  purposes.  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Magnuson  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Cotton)  (by  request),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  material  presented  by  Mr.  Mag- 
nuson follows : 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  16{  1969. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Agnkw, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PazsmENT:  There  is  transmitted 
herewith  a  proposed  bill  "To  provide  for  the 
expansion  and  improvement  of  the  Nation's 
airport  and  airway  system,  for  the  imposition 
of  airport  and  airway  user  charges,  and  for 
other   purposes",    together    vrlth   analyses. 

The  proposed  Aviation  Facilities  Expansion 
Act  of  1969  would  carry  out  the  program 
recommended  by  the  President  in  his  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  for  a  major  expansiou 
of  the  Federal  programs  for  airport  and  air- 
way development.  It  would  express  the  Fed- 
eral Goverimient's  commitment  to  a  ten-year 
airway  facilities  program  of  t2.S  billion,  and 
a  ten-year  ariport  grant-in-aid  program  of 
$2.5  blUion. 

To  support  the  expanded  program  level, 
the  bill  would  establish  a  Designated  Ac- 
count in  the  Treasury  financed  principally 
from  revenues  derived  from  exiiBting  and 
proposed  aviation  fuel,  air  passenger,  and  air 
cargo  taxes. 

The  bin  would  repeal  the  Federal  Airport 
Act  but  reenact  its  substance  in  title  II.  It 
would  authorize  a  total  of  $1.25  billion  In 
Federal  aid  for  airport  planning  and  develop- 
ment over  the  next  five  years — $180  mUllon  In 
fiscal  1970.  $220  million  In  fiscal  1971.  and 
not  to  exceed  a  total  of  $850  million  for  the 
three  fiscal  years  1972,  1973.  and  1974. 

The  proposed  program  of  $180  mtUinn  for 


fiscal    year    1970    would    be    distributed    as 
follows: 

$140  million  for  grants  to  airports  serving 
both  air  carriers  and  general  aviation.  $'S& 
million  of  which  would  be  set  aside  for  air- 
ports located  in  areas  designated  by  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  as  large  hubs. 

$25  million  in  grants  to  aid  in  the  develop- 
ment of  airfields  used  solely  by  general 
aviation. 

$10  million  in  grants  to  planning  agencies 
to  assist  them  in  conducting  airport  systems 
planning. 

$5  million  for  grants  to  states  to  carry  on 
airport  planning  and  development  activities. 

The  scope  of  Federal  airport  planniuR 
would  be  broadened  to  include  terminal 
area  requirements  as  well  as  projects  eligible 
for  grants-in-aid.  The  new  National  Airport 
System  Plan  would  provide  a  ten-year  pro- 
jection and  be  revised  at  least  once  every  two 
years. 

Airport  terminal  buildings  are  a  responssi- 
blllty  of  local  airport  authorities,  and  the 
bill  suggesu  ways  In  which  those  authorities 
can   meet   that   responsibility. 

The  burden  of  financing  future  air  trans- 
portation facilities  should  not  be  borne  by 
the  general  taxpayer.  The  users  of  the  system 
should  assume  that  responsibility  since  they 
ar  the  direct  beneficiaries.  Accordingly,  title 
III  of  the  bill  would  establish  a  revised  and 
expanded  schedule  of  taxes  as  follows,  the 
revenues  from  which  would  be  placed  In  the 
Designated  Account  and  used  only  to  defray 
costs  incurred  In  the  airport  and  airway 
programs: 

A  tax  of  eight  percent  on  airline  tickets 
for  most  domestic  flights,  an  increase  of  tliree 
percent  over  the  existing  tax; 

A  new  tax  of  $3  on  passenger  tickets  for 
most  international  flights  beginning  in  the 
United  States,  including  flights  to  and  from 
Alaska  and  Hawaii; 

A  new  tax  of  five  percent  on  air  freight 
waybills;  and 

A  tax  of  nine  cents  a  gallon  on  fuels  used 
by  general  aviation.  In  lieu  of  the  present 
etlective  tax  of  2  cents  per  gallon  on  gasoline. 

This  new  tax  schedule  would  generate 
about  $569  million  In  revenues  in  fiscal  year 
1970.  compared  with  the  revenues  of  $295 
million  under  existing  taxes. 
^  It  Is  anticipated  that  revenues  obtained 
from  the  proposed  aviation  user  taxes  would 
have  to  be  supplemented  by  appropriatioivs 
from  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury.  That 
supplement  would  amount  to  about  $600 
million  in  fiscal  year  1970,  and  thereafter 
would  decrease  steadily  as  the  growth  of 
aviation  produces  increased  revenues  from 
the  user  taxes.  Appropriations  from  the  gen- 
eral fund  would  always  be  necessary  to  pay 
the  costs  of  the  airway  system  attributable 
to  military  use. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  complete  within 
two  years  a  study  of  appropriate  methods  for 
allocating  the  costs  of  the  airport  and  airway 
.system  among  the  users  of  the  system. 

In  submitting  this  legislation.  I  wish  to 
stress  the  views  of  the  President,  as  stated  in 
hid  message,  that  the  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture progrants  are  mutually  dependent,  and 
that  prudent  fiscal  management  requires 
that  we  increase  revenues  concurrently  with 
any  action  to  authorize  expenditures. 

I  urge  early  and  favorable  consideration  of 
these  proposals.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
has  advised  the  enactment  of  this  legislation  " 
would    be    in    accord    with    the    President's 
program. 

Sincerely. 

.'OHN  A.  VOLPE. 

Secretary  of  Transportation 

SECTION -BV-SECTION    ANALYSIS    S.    "2437 

Sec.  1.  Short  Title.  This  section  cites  the 
Act  as  the  "Aviation  Facilities  Expansion 
Act  of  1969." 

Sec.  2.  Declaration  of  Policy.  This  section 
sets  forth  the  finding  of  Congress  that  the 
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Katlon's  airport  and  airway  system^a  Inade- 
quate to  a>eet  current  and  proj%;teg  growth 
In  aviation;  that  the  dvll  users  ofalr  trans- 
portation are  capable  of  making  a  greater 
contribution  to  the  expansion  and  improve- 
ment of  the  system  through  the  payment 
of  increased  user  taxes;  that  airports  should 
consider  passenger  charges  as  a  means  of 
financing  the  development  of  terminal  area 
facilities;  and  that  (or  fiscal  years  1970 
through  1979,  the  annual  obllgatlonal  au- 
thority for  airways  expansion  and  Improve- 
ment should  be  no  less  than  $350,000,000. 
and  that  the  total  obllgatlonal  authority 
for  airport  assistance  through  fiscal  year 
1979  should  be  •3.500.000.000. 

TTTtM  I AnPOBT  AND  A0IWAT8  fTNANCINO 

Sec.  101.  Establishment  and  Admtnistra- 
tion  of  Designated  Account.  This  section  es- 
tablishes In  the  United  States  Treasury  an 
airport  and  airways  designated  account  from 
which  funds  are  to  be  nuule  available,  as 
provided  by  appropriation  acts,  for  meeting 
obligations  of  the  Federal  Oovernment  In- 
curred under  the  grant  programs  for  airport 
planning  and  airport  development  estab- 
lished by  Title  11  of  the  Act.  and  obligations 
~  incuh^  under  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
'1958 'floating  to  the  acquisition,  establish- 
ment, Improvement,  maintenance  and  oper- 
ation of  the  Federal  airways  system.  It  ap- 
propriates to  the  account  amounts  equiva- 
lent to  air  transportation  and  aviation  fuel 
taxea  revised  in  Title  ni  which  would  go 
Into  effect  on  July  I.  1969.  It  also  provides 
for  the  appropriation  to  the  account  of  such 
additional  simns  as  may  be  required  to  make 
expenditures  for  the  purposes  for  which  the 
account  is  established. 

Sec.  103.  Highway  Trust  Fund.  This  sec- 
tion amends  the  highway  trust  fund  provi- 
sions in  section  209  of  the  Highway  Revenue 
Act  of  1956.  Subparagraphs  (A)  of  sections 
309(c)(1)  and  (3)  of  the  Highway  Revenue 
Act  presently  provide  for  the  transfer  to  the 
highway  trust  fund  of  taxes  collected  under 
sections  4041  (taxes  on  diesel  fuels  and  spe- 
cial fuels)  and  4081  (tax  on  gasoline)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  Under  the 
amendment  in  section  103.  taxes  on  the  sale 
or  \)se  of  special  fuels  In  motor  vehicles 
or  motorboats  Imposed  by  section  4041  of 
the  Code,  and  taxes  on  the  sale  or  use  of 
gasoline  under  section  4081  which  is  not 
used  in  aircraft  would  continue  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  highway  trust  fund.  However, 
In  recognition  of  the  cost  of  Federal  ex- 
penditures (or  airport  development  and  the 
operation  of  the  airway  system,  the  amend- 
ment adds  a  new  paragraph  (5)  to  section 
309(c)  of  the  Highway  Revenue  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  exclusion  from  the  highway  trust 
fund  of  taxes  transferred  to  the  airport  and 
airways  designated  account  under  section 
101  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  103.  Cost  Allocation  Study.  This  sec- 
tion requires  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  complete  within  two  years  a  study  and 
report  respecting  the  appropriate  method 
for  allocating  the  cost  of  the  airport  and 
airway  system    among   the    various   users. 

TTTLe  II — AnPOBT   DEVEI.OPMENT 

Sec.  201.  Definitions.  This  section  contains 
definitions  of  seventeen  different  terms  used 
in  Title  II  of  the  Act. 

Sec.  203.  National  Airport  System  Plan.  This 
section  directs  the  Secretary  to  publish  with- 
in two  years  of  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Act.  and  to  revise  thereafter  at  least  once 
every  two  years,  a  National  Airport  System 
Plan  setting -forth,  for  at  least  a  ten  year 
period,  the  airport  development  necessary  to 
provide  a  system  of  public  airports  adequate 
to  anticipate  and  meet  the  needs  of  civil 
aeronautics,  to  meet  requirements  In  support 
of  the  national  defense,  and  to  meet  special 
needs  of  the  postal  service.  It  directs  the 
Secretary  In  formulating  the  Plan  to  con- 
-sult  with  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the 
Poat  Office  Department,  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  the  Department  of 


Defense,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
Federal  Power  Conunisslon,  and  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  as  appropriate,  and  vrlth  State 
agencies  and  comprehensive  planning  agen- 
cies, and  with  airport  operators,  air  carriers, 
and  others  In  the  aviation  industry. 

Sec.  203.  Planning  Grants.  This  section  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  to  make  grants  for  alr- 
p>ort  system  planning  to  areavrlde  planning 
agencies  designated  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  204(a)  of  the  Demonstration 
Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of 
1966.  and  to  any  public  agency  (or  planning 
with  respect  to  the  development  o(  a  specific 
airport.  The  bill  contemplates  the  establish- 
ment of  a  flve-year  program.  The  total  funds 
obligated  for  the  planning  grant  program 
could  not  exceed  $50,000,000.  The  total  funds 
obligated  In  any  one  fiscal  year  could  not 
exceed  (10.000.000.  and  no  grant  could  ex- 
ceed two-thirds  of  the  cost  Incurred  In  the 
accoippllshment  of  the  project.  No  more  than 
10  percent  of  the  funds  available  for  planning 
grants  in  any  one  fiscal  year  could  be  allo- 
cated for  projects  within  a  single  state.  The 
Secretary  and  the  Secretary  o(  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  are  directed  to  develop 
Jointly  procedures  designed  to  preclude 
duplication  o(  their  respective  planning  as- 
sistance activities  and  to  ensure  that  such 
activities  are  effectively  coordinated. 

Sec.  204.  Federal-aid  Airport  Program.  This 
section  authorizes  the  Secretary,  within  the 
limits  established  In  appropriation  acts,  to 
make  grants  (or  airport  development  by  grant 
agreements  with  sponsors  in  aggregate 
amounts  not  to  exceed  the  following: 

$140  million  in  fiscal  year  1970  and  $180 
million  In  fiscal  year  1971  for  developing  air- 
ports served  by  air  carriers  certificated  by 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Bo*rd,  and  for  devel- 
oping airports  the  primary  purpose  of  which 
is  to  serve  general  aviation  and  to  relieve 
congestion  at  airports  having  a  high  density 
of  traffic  serving  other  segments  of  •'vlation. 
$25  million  In  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1970 
and  1971  for  developing  airports  serving  avi- 
ation other  than  air  carriers  certificated  by 
the  CAB. 

$805  million  for  the  period  fiscal  years 
1973  through  1974  for  both  programs  re- 
ferred to  above. 

Sec.  205.  Distribution  of  Funds.  State  Ap- 
portionment. Subsection  (a)(1)  of  section 
205  provides  (or  the  apportionment  each  year 
o(  (unds  made  available  in  fiscal  years  1970 
and  1971  (or  air  carrier  and  reliever  airports 
as  follows: 

•67.9  million  (or  fiscal  year  1970.  and  $87.3 
million  (or  fiscal  year  1971,  to  the  states  in 
accordance  with  the  area-population  (ormula 
presently  used  in  the  administration  o(  the 
Federal  Airport  Act. 

$2.1  million  (or  fiscal  year  1970.  and  $2.7 
mlUlon  (or  fiscal  year  1971  to  Hawaii.  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  on  a  40  percent, 
40  percent.  20  percent  ratio. 

$35  million  for  fiscal  year  1970,  and  $45 
million  for  fiscal  year  1971  for  airports  lo- 
cated In  areas  the  CAB  designates  as  large 
hubs  (distributed  on  the  basis  of  the  niun- 
ber  of  passengers  enplaned  in  each  large 
hub). 

$35  mlUlon  for  fiscal  year  1970  and  $45 
million  for  fiscal  year  1971  to  be  distributed 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary. 

Subsection  (a)(2)  of  section  205  provides 
(or  the  apportionment  each  year  of  funds 
made  available  in  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971 
for  airports  serving  segments  of  avUtlon 
other  than  CAB  certificated  air  carriers  as 
follows : 

$18,375,000  to  the  states  In  accordance  with 
the  area-population  formula  referred  to 
above. 

$375,000  to  Hawaii.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  on  a  40  percent,  40  percent,  20 
percent  ratio. 

$6,250,000  to  be  distributed  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Secretary. 

Subsection  (a)(3)  of  section  205  provides 
for  the  apportionment  of  amounts  appropri- 
ated for  making  granU  for  airport  develop- 


ment in  fiscal  years  1973.  1973,  and  1974  as 
subsequently  prescribed  by  Congress.  Sub- 
section (a)  (3)  also  provides  that  1(  amounts 
made  available  for  apportionment  in  1970  or 
1971  are  leu  than  the  amounts  stated  in 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  of  section  205(a|, 
the  amounts  available  shall  be  apportioned 
in  accordance  with  the  ratios  indicated  In 
those  paragraphs  for  the  particular  year  lu 
question. 

Section  205  further  provides  that  amounts 
apportioned  to  a  state  or  large  hub  area 
are  to  be  available  to  that  particular  state 
or  bub  area  for  a  period  of  two  fiscal  years, 
only  for  projects  applicable  to  that  particu- 
lar state  or  hub  area.  If,  after  the  two  years 
elapse,  a  portion  of  such  an  amount  re- 
mains unobligated.  It  Is  added  to  a  fund 
comprised  of  the  amounts  authorized  by 
section  205(a)  to  be  distributed  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary.  Except  In  the  case 
of  certain  projects  sponsored  by  the  United 
States,  however,  the  Secretary  may  use 
amounts  placed  In  the  discretionary  fund 
only  In  accordance  with  the  general  purposes 
for  which  they  originally  were  appropriated 
(air  carrier  airports,  hub  area  airports,  etc.). 
Sec.  206.  Submission  and  Approval  of  Proj- 
ects for  Airport  Development.  This  section 
set  forth  guidelines  and  procedures  for  the 
submission  and  approval  of  projects  for  air- 
port development.  Project  applications  may 
not  propose  airport  development  not  In- 
cluded in  the  current  National  Airport  Sys- 
tem Plan.  Also,  all  proposed  development  l.s 
to  be  in  accordance  with  technical  stand- 
ards Issued  by  the  Secretary.  Before  he  ap- 
proves a  project,  the  Secretary  must  be 
satisfied  that  certain  project  sponsorship 
requirements  have  been  or  will  be  met,  that 
the  project  includes  provision,  as  appropri- 
ate, for  the  Installation  of  landing  aids 
specified  In  section  207(d),  and  that  fair 
consideration  has  been  given  to  the  Interests 
of  communities  In  or  near  which  the  project 
may  be  located.  No  airport  development 
project  involving  the  location  of  an  airport, 
airport  runway,  or  runway  extension  Is  to 
be  approved  unless  the  sponsor  certifies  to 
the  Secretary  that  It  has  held  public 
hearings,  or  afforded  the  opportunity  (or 
such  hearings,  (or  the  purpose  o(  consider- 
ing the  economic,  social  and  environmental 
effects  of  the  airport  location  and  its  con- 
sistency with  the  goals  and  objectives  of 
such  urban  planning  as  has  been  carried 
out  by  the  conmiunlty. 

Sec.  207.  United  States  Share  of  Project 
Costs.  This  section  establishes  a  general  rule 
that  the  United  States  share  payable  on  ac- 
count of  any  approved  airport  development 
project  submitted  under  section  206  shall 
not  exceed  50  percent  of  the  allowable  proj- 
ect costs.  An  Increased  share  (no  greater 
than  75  percent)  Is  allowable  In  the  case  of 
a  project  In  a  state  containing  unappropri- 
ated and  unreserved  public  lands  or  non- 
taxable Indian  lands,  a  project  In  the  Virgin 
Islands,  or  elemenu  of  a  project  such  as  the 
Installation  o(  certain  lighting  systems  used 
In  aid  o(  aircraft  navigation  and  land  re- 
quired for  approach  light  systems. 

Sec.  208.  Project  Sponsorship.  This  section 
requires  that  the  Secretary  receive  a  nimiber 
of  assurances  prior  to  his  approving  a  project 
for  airport  development.  They  are  designed 
to  assure,  among  other  things,  that  alrporu 
to  which  a  project  relates  will  be  available 
(or  public  use  on  fair  and  reasonable  terms 
without  unjust  discrimination,  and  will  be 
suitably  operated  and  maintained.  Also  re- 
quirements are  Included  respecting  project 
accounts  and  records,  a  fee  structure  for  fa- 
cilities and  services  provided  to  airport  user&. 
the  removal  or  mitigation  o(  airport  hazards. 
and  the  availability  of  airport  facilities  lor 
certain  use  by  military  aircraft  and  area:> 
on  the  airport  (or  use  in  connection  with  air 
traffic  control  activities  conducted  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

Sec.  209.  Grant  Agreements.  This  section 
prescrlties  procedures  pertaining  to  the  con- 
summation o(   grant  agreements  which  are 
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to  be  followed  by  the  Secretary  subsequent 
to  the  approval  of  a  project  application  for 
airport  development. 

Sec.  210.  Allowable  Project  Coat.  This  sec- 
tion sets  forth  the  elements  of  a  project 
(or  airport  development  toward  which  the 
Secretary  may  not  devote  amounts  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
grant-in-aid  program  established  In  section 
204.  Among  those  project  costs  not  allowed 
are  the  costs  of  construction  of  that  part  of 
an  airport  Intended  for  use  as  a  public  park- 
ing facility  for  passenger  automobiles,  and 
the  costs  of  construction  of  any  part  of  a 
hangar  or  of  any  part  of  an  airport  build- 
ing, except  such  of  those  buildings  or  parts 
of  buildings  Intended  to  house  (acilities  or 
activities  directly  related  to  the  sa(ety  of 
persons  at  the  airport.  A  project  cost  Is  to 
be  allowable  only  If  it  is  a  necessary  cost 
and,  In  most  Instances,  only  If  it  is  Incurred 
subsequent  to  the  execution  of  the  agree- 
ment to  provide  financial  assistance,  and  in 
connection  with  airport  development  accom- 
plished after  the  execution  of  the  agreement. 
The  allowable  costs  of  a  project  may  Include 
any  necessary  costs  of  formulating  the  proj- 
ect not  Included  in  a  project  authorized  un- 
der section  203,  Including  costs  of  acquiring 
land,  which  were  incurred  subsequent  to 
May  13,  1946  (the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Federal  Airport  Act) . 

Sec.  211.  Payments.  This  section  pre- 
scribes gtiidellnes  to  be  followed  by  the  Sec- 
retary In  making  payments  under  the  terms 
of  a  grant  agreement  for  airport  develop- 
ment. It  includes  g^uidelines  respecting  pay- 
ments to  be  made  In  advance  of  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  airport  development  to 
which  the  payments  relate  and  the  recovery 
o(  such  part  o(  such  advance  payments  for 
which  the  United  States  receives  no  benefit 
due  to  a  failure  to  complete  a  project  or  to 
accomplish  the  airport  development  within  a 
reasonable  time. 

Sec.  213.  State  Agencies.  This  section  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  to  make  grants  to 
agencies  designated  by  the  states  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  those  agencies  In  carry- 
ing out  state  programs  for  airport  planning 
and  .development.  A  flve-year  grant  program 
is  contemplated.  The  total  funds  obligated 
for  such  grants  could  not  exceed  $26  million. 
The  total  funds  obligated  in  any  one  fiscal 
year  could  not  exceed  $6  million.  To  be  eligi- 
ble to  receive  a  grant,  a  state  agency  mtist  be 
empowered  to  acquire  property  necessary  to 
establish  or  develop  airports,  prepare  a 
statewide  airport  system  plan,  undertake 
airport  development  or  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for  carrying  out  such  development 
to  public  agencies  within  the  state,  and  dis- 
burse to  sponsors  within  the  state  payments 
made  pursuant  to  agreement  under  section 
209.  Funds  available  each  fiscal  year  for  the 
purpose  of  making  such  grants  would  be 
apportioned  among  the  states  In  accordance 
with  an  allocation  formula  based  on  state 
population  and  area.  Amounts  apportioned 
to  a  state  which  are  not  obligated  by  grant 
agreements  at  the  expiration  of  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  It  was  apportioned,  would  be 
added  to  the  discretionary  fund  established 
by  section  206(b)  and  be  available  for  use 
for  the  purposes  stated  in  section  204(1) 
(grants  for  the  development  of  airports 
served  by  CAB  certificated  air  carriers  and 
reliever"  airports). 

No  more  than  $80,000  of  the  funds  made 
available  to  any  on«  state  in  any  fiscal  year 
could  be  used  for  administrative  expenses. 
For  the  purpose  of  section  212,  the  term 
state"  Is  defined  to  Include  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam,  as  well  as  the 
several  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  provisions  of  the  section  would  not 
:>pply.  however,  with  respect  to  any  project 
for  airport  development  submitted  by  an 
agency  of  the  United  States  Government. 

Sec.  213.  Performance  of  Construction 
Work.  Under  this  section  construction  work 
on  any  approved  project  for  airport  develop- 
ment would  be  subject  to  inspection  and 


approval  by  the  Secretary  In  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  him.  Also,  all  con- 
tracts In  excess  of  •2,000  for  work  on  projects 
for  airport  development  approved  under  the 
Act  which  Involve  labor  would  be  required 
to  contain  provisions  establishing  mlnlmvmi 
rates  of  wages  as  predetermined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  in  accordance  with  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act. 

Sec.  214.  Use  of  Government-Owned  Lands. 
Under  this  section,  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quest the  head  of  any  Federal  agency  having 
control  over  lands  reasonably  necessary  for 
carrying  out  a  project  for  airport  develop- 
ment under  the  Act,  or  for  the  operation  of 
any  public  alrx>ort,  including  lands  reason- 
ably necessary  to  meet  future  development 
of  an  airport  In  accordance  with  the  National 
Airport  System  Plan,  to  convey  such  prop- 
erty Interests  therein  to  the  public  agency 
sponsoring  the  project  In  question  or  own- 
ing or  controlling  the  airport.  The  agency 
head  receiving  such  a  request,  upon  deter- 
mining that  the  request  conveyance  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  needs  of  his  agency, 
is  required,  with  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Attorney  General,  to  execute 
any  Instruments  necessary  to  make  the  re- 
quested conveyance.  At  the  option  of  the 
Secretary,  property  so  conveyed  is  to  revert 
to  the  United  States  in  the  event  It  Is  not 
developed  for  airport  purposes  or  tised  In  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  terms  of  the 
conveyance.  In  a  case  where  only  a  part  of 
the  property  Interest  conveyed  Is  not  devel- 
oped for  airport  purposes,  or  used  in  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  the  terms  of  the  con- 
veyances, only  that  particular  part  shall,  at 
the  option  of  the  Secretary,  revert  to  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  215.  Reports  to  Congress.  This  section 
requires  the  Secretary  to  make  annually  a 
report  to  the  Cong^ress  describing  his  opera- 
tions under  Title  II  of  the  Act  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year. 

Sec.  216.  False  Statements.  This  section 
makes  it  a  felony  to  make,  with  the  Intent  to 
defraud  the  United  States,  false  statements, 
representations,  or  rep>orts  in  connection  with 
certain  matters  respecting  project  applica- 
tions or  projects  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  217.  Access  to  Records.  This  section 
authorizes  the  Secretary  to  establish  record- 
keeping requirements  applicable  to  recipients 
of  grants  under  the  Act.  and  provides  that 
the  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller  General 
shall  have  access  for  the  purpose  of  audit 
and  examination  to  books  and  records  of 
recipients  that  are  pertinent  to  grants  re- 
ceived under  the  Act. 

Sec.  218.  General  Powers.  This  section  em- 
powers the  Secretary  to  Issue  such  orders, 
make  such  regulations,  conduct  such  hear- 
ing and  investigations,  and  perform  such 
other  acts,  consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
Title  n,  as  he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out 
his  powers  and  duties  under  Title  n. 

xrrLE  m — trsEK  charges 

Sec.  301.  Amendment  of  1954  Code.  This 
section  provides  that  references  in  Title  III 
of  the  bin  to  amended  sections  or  other  pro- 
visions are  to  sections  or  other  provisions  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

Sec.  302.  Tax  on  Aviation  Fuel.  This  sec- 
tion amends  section  4041  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  (relating  to  tax  on  special 
fuels) . 

Present  law.  Under  present  law  a  tax  of 
4  cents  a  gallon  Is  Imposed  on  special  motor 
fuels  (such  as  benzol,  benzene,  etc.)  sold  for 
use  or  used  as  a  fuel  for  the  propulsion  of 
a  registered  highway  motor  vehicle.  Special 
motor  fuels  sold  for  use  or  used  for  the  pro- 
pulsion cf  a  motorboat,  airplane  or  motor 
vehicle  (other  than  a  registered  highway  ve- 
hicle) are  taxed  at  the  rate  of  2  cents  a  gal- 
lon. No  tax  Is  Imposed  on  certain  designated 
fuels  such  as  kerosene   (Jet  airplane  fuel). 

The  amendments  made  by  section  302  of 
the  bill  are  designed  to  change  the  rate  of 
tax  applicable  to  the  use  of  fuel  In  airplanes. 
Section  4041  Is  reorganized  by  adding  a  new 


subsection   (c)    which  deals  with  the  taxa- 
tion of  fuels  used  In  certain  aircraft. 

Noncommercial  Aviation.  The  new  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  section  4041  Imposes  a  tax  on 
fuel  sold  for  use  or  used  In  an  aircraft  In 
nonconunercial  aviation. 

Paragraph  (I)  of  section  4041(c)  imposes 
a  tax  on  any  Uqvild  (other  than  gasoline)  at 
the  rate  specified  in  paragraph  (2)  sold  for 
use  or  used  as  a  fuel  In  an  aircraft,  if  the 
aircraft  is  used  in  noncommercial  aviation. 
Under  present  law,  special  motor  fuels  are 
taxed  at  the  rate  of  2  cents  a  gallon  If  sold 
for  use  In  any  aircraft,  whether  the  aircraft 
is  used  in  conunerclal  or  noncommercial 
aviation.  Moreover,  under  present  law,  no  tax 
Is  Imposed  on  kerosene  (Jet  fuel),  gas,  oil. 
and  fuel  oil  sold  for  use  or  used  In  airplanes. 
Under  Title  III,  all  liquids,  including  kero- 
sene, etc.,  would  be  taxable  if  sold  for  use 
or  used  in  noncommercial  aviation.  No  tax 
would  apply  to  special  fuels  sold  for  use  or 
used  In  commercial  aviation  and  the  tax  on 
gasoline  used  in  commercial  aviation  would 
be  refunded,  since  separate  user  charges  are 
imposed  on  commercial  aviation  under  sec- 
tion 303  of  this  bill  which  Increases  the  pres- 
ent tax  on  air  fares  and  imposes  a  new  tax 
on  air  freight  charges. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  section  4041(s)  specifies 
the  rate  of  tax  Imposed  on  all  liquids  (other 
than  gasoline)  sold  for  use  or  used  as  a  fuel 
In  an  alrcra(t  used  In  noncommercial  avia- 
tion. The  rate  of  tax  Is  7  cents  a  gallon  (or 
the  period  July  1,  1969.  through  June  30. 
1979. 

Paragraph  (3)  of  section  4041(c)  imp>oses 
an  additional  tax  at  the  rate  specified  in 
paragraph  (4)  on  gasoline  sold  for  use  or  used 
as  a  fuel  in  an  aircraft,  if  the  aircraft  is 
used  In  noncommercial  aviation.  Section 
4081  now  provides  for  a  4-cent-a-gallon  tux 
on  the  sale  of  gasoline  by  the  producer  or  Im- 
porter. This  additional  tax  on  gasoline  used 
In  noncommercial  aviation  will  result  in  the 
same  rate  of  tax  per  gallon  Imposed  on  gaso- 
line as  the  rate  of  tax  on  other  fuels  In  non- 
commercial aviation. 

Paragraph  (4)  specifies  the  rate  of  tax  Im- 
posed by  paragraph  (3)  on  gasoline  sold  for 
use  or  used  In  noncommercial  aviation.  The 
rate  of  tax  Is  established  at  3  cents  a  gal- 
lon for  the  period  July  1,  1969.  through  Sep- 
tember 30.  1972,  and  at  5Vi  cents  a  gallon  for 
the  period  October  1,  1972.  through  June  30. 
1979.  Thus,  when  added  to  the  4-cent-a-gal- 
lon tax  on  gasoline  Imposed  by  section  4081, 
which  rate  Is  scheduled  to  be  lowered  to  1 '  j 
cents  after  September  30,  1972,  the  rate  oi 
tax  on  gasoline  used  In  noncommercial  avi- 
ation will  be  the  same  per  gallon  as  that  Im- 
posed on  all  other  fuels  used  In  noncom- 
mercial aviation  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

Paragraph  (5)  of  section  4041(c)  defines 
the  term  '•noncommercial  aviation"  for  pur- 
poses of  chapter  31  to  mean  any  use  o(  an 
aircraft  other  than  by  a  person  engaged  lu 
the  business  of  transporting  persons  or  prop- 
erty for  compensation  by  air  while  in  the 
course  of  such  business.  The  term  does  not 
include  the  movement  of  alrcra(t  for  pur- 
poses of  Sight  training  or  engineering  tests 
by  a  person  engaged  lu  the  business  of  trans- 
porting persons  or  property  by  air. 

Additional  Tax.  Subsection  (d)  ol  section 
4041  provides  for  the  Imposition  of  an  ad- 
ditional tax  If  a  liquid  is  subject  to  a  tax  at 
a  higher  rate  on  the  actual  use  made  of  such 
liquid  than  the  rate  levied  on  Its  sale.  This^ 
additional  tax  is  equal  to  the  difference  be-  * 
tween  (a)  the  tax  Imposed  on  the  sale  of  such 
liquid  and  (b)  the  tax  payable  at  such  high- 
er rate  on  the  use  thereof. 

Rate  Reduction.  Subsection  (e)  of  section 
4041  provides  that  on  or  after  October  1. 
1972,  the  taxes  Imposed  on  special  fuels  (in- 
cluding diesel  fuel)  sold  for  use  or  used  in 
registered  highway  motor  vehicles  will  be 
reduced  from  4  cents  a  gallon  to  1  ■  j  cents  a 
gallon,  and  that  the  tax  Imposed  on  special 
fuels  sold  for  use  or  used  In  nonregistered 
motor  vehicles  or  motorboats  will  be  reduced 
from  2  cents  a  eallon  to  I'i.  cents  a  eallon. 
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Under  exlatlng  law.  •  similar  rate  reduction 
U  acheduled  to  take  effect  on  the  same  date. 
Under  present  law  the  rate  reduction  would 
alac  apply  to  special  fuels  for  aircraft.  How- 
ever,  the  conforming  amendment  removes 
airplanes  from  the  aectlona  aSectsd  by  the 
rate  reduction. 

Sjemption$.  Subsections  (f)  and  (g)  pro- 
vide for  the  same  exemptions  from  the  taxes 
on  special  fuels  aa  are  provided  under  pres- 
ent law. 

Farm  Use.  Paragr*ph  ( 1)  of  section  4041  ( f) 
provides  that  no  tax  shall  be  imposed  under 
secUon  4041  on  any  liquid  sold  for  use  or 
used  on  a  farm  for  farming  purposes.  This 
exemption  applies  with  respect  to  all  farm 
uses  of  special  fuels  whether  used  In  a  motor 
vehicle,  aircraft,  or  motorboat. 

Paragraph  (3)  of  secUon  4041(f)  continues 
the  present  dettnltlon  of  the  term  "use  on 
a  farm  for  farming  purposes". 

Supplies  for  Vessels  or  Aircraft.  Subsection 
(g)  provides  that  no  tax  U  to  be  Imposed 
under  section  4041  on  any  liquid  sold  for 
use  or  used  as  supplies  for  vessels  or  aircraft, 
within  the  meaning  of  section  4231  (Includ- 
ing the  reciprocity  provision  of  section 
43311»>(1) ).  In  general.  thU  exemption  ap- 
'pMevte  military  ships  and  planes,  fishing 
vessels,  and  vessels  engaged  In  foreign  trade. 

Conforming  and  Technical  AmerKlmenta. 
Subsection  (c)  of  section  303  of  the  bill 
makes  a  conforming  amendment  and  a  tech- 
nical amendment  to  present  subsection  (b) 
of  SSCttOQ  4041. 

Pmragraph  (1)  of  subaecUon  (b)  amends 
eode  section  4041(b)  by  striking  aU  refer- 
ences to  "airplanes"  to  make  It  clear  that  a 
liquid  sold  for  use.  or  used.  In  an  airplane 
la  not  to  be  taxable  under  that  subsection. 

Under  present  law.  the  tax  on  special  motor 
fuels  applies  to  a  liquid  sold  for  use.  or  used, 
as  a  fuel  "for  the  propulsion  of"  a  motor 
vehicle,  motorboat.  or  airplane.  Section 
303(b)  (3)  of  the  bill  amends  secUon  4041(b) 
of  the  code  by  deleting  the  phrase  "for  the 
propulsion  of"  and  replacing  It  with  the 
word  "In".  This  change  conforms  section 
4041(b)  to  the  langtiage  of  present  section 
4041(a),  relating  to  tax  on  dlesel  fuel  (sold 
for  use  or  used  In  a  dlesel-powered  highway 
vehicle)  and  to  the  proposed  section  4041  (c) . 
This  la  not  Intended  to  be  a  substantive 
change  from  present  law.  since  It  conforms 
the  statute  to  the  Interpretation  given  pres- 
ent sections  4041  (a)  and  (b)  by  existing 
Treasury  regxUatlons. 

Sec.  303.  Amendment  of  Tax  on  Transpor- 
tation of  Persons  by  Air  arUL  Itnpotition  of 
Tax  on  Transportation  of  Property  by  Air. 
This  section  amends  subchapter  C  of  chapter 
33  to  Increase  the  existing  tax  on  air  pas- 
senger fares.  Impose  a  new  tax  on  certain 
transportation  of  persons  by  air  which  be- 
gins In  the  United  States,  and  to  impose  a 
new  tax  on  air  freight  charges.  Section  303 
divides  subchapter  C  into  two  parts.  Part  I 
contains  the  taxes  on  transportation  of  per- 
sona by  air  and  Part  II  contains  the  new 
tax  on  the  transportation  of  property  by  air. 

Air  Passenger  fares.  Subsection  (a)(1)  of 
section  303  of  the  bill  makes  two  amend- 
ments to  section  4201  (relating  to  Imposi- 
tion of  tax).  The  first  provides  for  a  3-per- 
cent Increase  In  the  existing  tax  on  amounts 
paid  for  transportation  of  persons  by  air, 
thereby  changing  the  rate  of  tax  from  5  per- 
cent to  8  percent.  The  second  amendment 
adds  a  new  subsection  (e)  to  section  4261 
to  Impose  a  new  tax  on  certain  transporta- 
tion of  persons  by  air.  The  new  tax  is  Im- 
posed at  a  flat  rate  of  (3.00,  and  applies.  In 
general,  to  transportation  that  presently  Is 
not  subject  to  tax.  It  applies  to  most  Inter- 
national fllghU  beginning  In  the  United 
States.  It  also  applies  to  all  flights  between 
the  contiguous  United  States  and  Hawaii, 
Alaska,  or  outlying  possessions  of  the  United 
States.  The  higher  rate  Imposed  by  the  first 
amendment  and  the  new  tax  Imposed  by  the 
second  amendment  applies,  as  appropriate, 
to  transporUUon  which  begins  after  June 
30.  1969,  and  before  July  1,  1979.  Thus,  the 


Increased  rate  and  the  new  tax  apply  If  the 
transportation  begins  after  June  30,  1969, 
regardless  of  when  the  amounts  for  the 
transportation  are  paid. 

SubsccUon  (a)  (3)  at  section  303  of  the  bill 
adds  a  new  paragraph  ( 4 )  to  existing  section 
4363(0  (relating  to  definitions)  to  provide 
th*t  the  term  "tranaport*tlon"  include  lay- 
over or  waiting  time  and  movement  of  the 
aircraft  in  deadhead  Sbrvlce.  The  purpose  of 
this  provision  is  to  make  clear  that  amounts 
paid  (or  layover  and  waiting  time  and  for 
the  movement  of  the  aircraft  in  deadhead 
service,  whether  or  not  stated  or  billed  sep- 
arately, are  subject  to  tax. 

Subsection  (a)(3)  of  section  303  of  the 
bill  repeals  the  exemption  from  the  tax  on 
transportation  of  persons  by  air  provided 
by  present  section  4363  ( d ) .  That  exemption 
currenUy  applies  to  traAsportaUon  by  air- 
craft having  a  gross  takeoff  weight  of  less 
than-  13,600  pounds  and  a  passenger  seating 
capacity  of  leas  than  10  adult  ptuuengers  in- 
cluding the  pilot,  except  when  the  aircraft 
Is  operated  aa  a  part  of  an  established  line. 
These  carriers,  as  well  aa  other  air  carriers, 
benefit  from  the  Federal  programs  relating 
to  airways  and  should  bear  their  share  of  the 
costs. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  303  of  the  blU 
adds  new  p«rt  II  to  chapter  33  to  impose 
the  new  tax  on  the  transportation  al  prop- 
erty by  air.  The  tax  under  subsections  (a I 
and  (b)  of  secUon  4371  is  Imposed  at  the  rate 
of  5  percent  on  amounts  paid  for  transporta- 
tion which  begins  after  June  30,  1969,  and 
before  July  1,  1979. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  4371  provides 
that  the  tax  is  applicable  to  amounts  paid 
within  or  without  the  United  States  for 
transportation  of  property  by  air  from  one 
point   In   the   United   States   to  another. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  4371  provides 
that,  when  property  Is  transported  from  a 
point  without  the  United  States  to  a  point 
within  the  United  SUtes,  the  tax  shall  apply 
to  the  amount  paid  within  the  United  States 
for  that  part  of  the  transportation  which 
takes  place  within  the  United  States.  Thus, 
amounts  paid  outside  the  United  States  for 
the  transportation  of  property  by  air  from 
a  point  without  the  United  States  to  a  point 
within  the  United  States  are  not  subject  to 
tax.  The  determination  of  whether  the 
amounts  paid  for  transportation  are  paid 
within  or  without  the  United  States  wUl  In 
general  conform  to  the  rules  applicable  to 
the  tax  on  amounts  paid  for  transportation 
of  property  by  land,  water,  and  air  which 
was  in  effect  prior  to  August  I,  1958,  and  the 
corresponding  rules  applicable  to  the  present 
tax  on  transportation  of  persnoe  by  air. 

The  tax  imposed  by  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  section  4371  applies  only  to  amounts 
paid  to  a  person  engaged  In  the  business  of 
transporting   property    for   hire   by   air. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  4371  provides 
that  payments  for  layover  or  waiting  time  or 
deadhead  movement  of  an  aircraft  are  tax- 
able, whether  or  not  separately  stated  or 
billed. 

Subsection  (d)  of  section  4371  provides 
that  the  tax  Imposed  is  to  be  paid  by  the 
I>erson  making  the  payment  subject  to  tax. 

Subsection  (e)  of  section  4371  defines  the 
term  "person  engaged  In  the  business  of 
trtmsportlng  property  for  hire  by  air"  to  ex- 
clude freight  forwarders,  express  companies, 
or  similar  pwraons.  If  such  persons  engage 
others  to  transport  the  property.  Thus,  If  a 
shipper  engages  a  freight  forwarder  to  trans- 
port property,  the  tax  Is  not  levied  on  the 
payment  by  the  shipper  to  the  freight  for- 
warder. It  Is  imposed  on  the  freight  forwarder 
when  he  pays  the  carrier,  and  the  tax  is 
computed  on  the  basis  of  the  amount  so 
paid. 

Section  4372  provides  for  exemptions  from 
the  tax  on  amounts  paid  for  transportation 
of  property  by  air.  Subsection  (a)  of  section 
4372  provides  for  an  exemption  with  respect 
to  amotints.  paid  for  the  transportation  of 
property  in  the  course  of  exportation    (In- 


cluding shipment  to  a  posse  Ml  on  of  the 
UtUted  States)  by  continuous  movement, 
and  in  due  course  so  exported  or  shipped. 
Movement  is  not  continuous  if  in  the  course 
of  such  movement  the  property  transported 
Is  processed,  fabricated  or  similarly  treated. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  4272  provides 
that  the  tax  on  transportation  of  property 
by  air  shall  not  apply  to  amounts  paid  for 
transportation  of  property  to  or  from  an 
international  organization,  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 7701  (a)  (18), or  the  Red  Cross. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  303  makes  a  con- 
forming change  In  the  heading  of  subchapter 
C  of  Chapter  33  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1964  to  Incorporate  the  new  tax  on  trans- 
portation of  property  by  air. 

Sec.  304.  Technical  and  Clerical  Amend- 
ments.  Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  amend.s 
section  6421(a)  (relating  to  nonhlghway  use 
of  gasoline)  by  adding  a  new  sentence  at  the 
end  thereof.  This  sentence  provides  that,  In 
the  case  of  gasoline  used  as  fuel  In  commer- 
cial aviation  after  June  30, 1969,  a  full  refund. 
Instead  of  the  present  50  percent  refund,  of 
the  manufacttirers  tax  Imposed  on  such  gas- 
oline will  be  paid  to  the  ultimate  purchaser 
thereof. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  304  of  the  bill 
amends  section  0421(e)  (relating  to  exempt 
sales)  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  (3)  at  the 
end  thereof.  This  new  paragraph  provides 
that  no  refunds  of  gasoline  tax  will  be  made 
with  respect  to  gasoline  used  in  noncommer- 
cial aviation.  This  Is  necessary  so  that  gas- 
oline and  special  fuels  used  in  nonconuner- 
clal  aviation  will  be  taxed  at  the  same  rate. 

Subsections  (c),  (d),and  (e)  of  section  304 
of  the  bill  amend  section  4292  (relating  to 
State  and  local  government  exemption),  sec- 
tion 4394(a)  (relating  to  exemption  for  non- 
profit educational  organizations) .  and  section 
6416  (relating  to  credits  or  refunds  to  persons 
who  collected  certain  taxes)  to  extend  the 
provisions  of  such  sections  to  the  tax  on  the 
transportation  of  property  by  air  Imposed  by 
section  303  of  the  bill. 

Subsection  (f)  of  section  304  of  the  bill 
makes  a  cMiformlng  amendment  to  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  section  6416(a)(3)  (relating  to 
exceptions ) . 

Subsection  (g)  of  secUon  304  of  the  bill 
amends  section  6416(b)(2)  (relating  to  spe- 
cial cases  in  which  tax  payments  considered 
overpayments)  as  follows: 

Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (g)  amends 
section  6416(b)(2)  to  make  a  conforming 
change  to  continue  the  allowance  of  certain 
refunds  with  respect  to  taxes  Imposed  on 
the  sale  of  any  special  fuel  under  section  4041 . 

Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (g)  amends 
subparagraph  (O)  of  secUon  6416(b)(2). 
Subparagraph  (O)  of  section  6416(b)  (2) 
presently  provides  for  credit  or  refund  of  tax 
paid  on  the  sale  of  dlesel  fuel  or  special  mo- 
tor fuels  if  the  vendee  either  resold  the  fuel, 
used  it  on  a  farm  for  farming  purposes,  or 
used  it  in  other  than  a  motor  vehicle,  motor- 
boat,  or  airplane.  Subparagraph  (O) ,  as 
amended,  provides  for  a  credit  or  refund  of 
tax  paid  on  the  sale  of  a  special  fuel  under 
section  4041,  whether  such  sale  occurred  on, 
before,  or  after  June  30,  1969,  If  the  vendee 
either  used  such  fuel  for  other  than  the 
use  for  which  it  was  sold,  resold  such  liquid, 
or  used  it  on  a  farm  for  farming  purposes. 
However,  the  credit  or  refund  will  not  exceed 
the  amount  of  the  tax  so  paid  less  the  tax 
applicable  under  secUon  4041  on  the  use 
actually  made  of  such  liquid  on  the  date 
used. 

Paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (g)  strikes  out 
subparagraphs  (I)  and  (J)  of  section  6416 
(b)(2),  which  provide  special  rules  for  de- 
termining the  amount  of  overpayment,  since 
they  are  no  longer  necessary  in  view  of  the 
amendment  of  subparagraph  (O)  of  section 
6416(b)  (2),  discussed  above. 

Paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (g)  makes  a 
conforming  change  to  subparagraph  (M)  ol 
section  6416(b)  (3) ,  which  provides  for  credit 
or  refund  of  tax  paid  on  the  sale  of  gasoline 
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which  Is  used  or  sold  for  use  In  the  produc- 
tion of  special  fuels. 

Subsection  (h)  of  section  304  of  the  bill 
makes  a  conforming  change  to  section  4083 
(c)  of  the  code,  which  permits  a  producer 
or  importer  of  gasoline  to  use  gasoline  free 
of  tax  in  the  production  of  other  gasoline  or 
of  special  motor  fuels. 

Sec.  305.  Effective  Dates.  This  section  seta 
forth  the  effective  dates  of  the  amendments 
and  repeals  contained  In  Title  III  of  the  bill. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  305  of  the  bill 
provides  that  the  amendments  and  repeals 
made  by  section  303  of  the  bill,  relating  to 
tax  transportation  by  air,  are  to  apply  to 
amounts  paid  for  In  connection  with  such 
transportation  which  begins  after  June  30, 
1969. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  305  of  the  bill 
provides  that  the  amendments  and  repeals 
made  by  Title  in  of  the  bill  with  respect  to 
taxes  on  gasoline  and  special  fuels  are  to  ap- 
ply to  sales  or  uses  thereof  after  June  30, 
1969. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  305  of  the  bill 
provides  that  all  other  amendments  made  by 
Title  in  of  the  bill  are  to  take  effect  on 
July   1,   1969. 

XrrLE    IV — MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec.  401.  Procurement  Procedures.  This 
section  amends  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  to  authorize  the  Secretary  to  negotiate 
without  advertising  purchases  and  contracts 
for  technical  or  special  property  related  to,  or 
In  support  of,  air  navigation  that  be  deter- 
mines to  require  substantial  initial  Invest- 
ment or  an  extended  period  of  preparation 
for  manufacture,  and  for  which  be  deter- 
mines that  formal  advertising  would  likely 
result  In  additional  cost  to  the  Government 
by  reason  of  duplication  of  Investment  or 
would  result  in  duplication  of  necessary  prep- 
aration which  would  unduly  delay  the  pro- 
curement of  the  property. 

Sec.  402.  Repeal  and  Saving  Provisions. 
This  section  repeals  the  Federal  Airport  Act, 
but  continues  in  effect  all  determinations, 
regulations,  contracts,  grants,  and  privileges 
Issued,  made,  granted,  or  allowed  to  become 
effective  vtnder  that  Act. 

SUMMABT    OF    S.    2437 
1.  DESIGN ATED  ACCOUNT 

Establishes  in  the  Treasury  an  airport  and 
airways  "designated  account"  (see  section 
101 )  from  which  funds  are  to  be  made  avail- 
able, as  provided  by  appropriation  acts,  for 
meeting  obligations  incurred  under  the  grant 
programs  for  airport  planning  and  airport 
development  established  by  TlUe  II  of  the 
bill,  and  obligations  Incurred  under  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  relating  to  the  planning, 
research  and  development,  construction,  op- 
eration, and  maintenance  of  the  Federal  air- 
way system.  It  appropriates  to  the  account 
amounts  obtained  from  the  aviation  user  tax 
measures  contained  In  TlUe  m  of  the  bill 
(see  paragraph  10  below),  and  provides  for 
the  appropriation  to  the  account  of  such 
additional  sums  as  may  be  required  to  make 
expenditures  for  the  purposes  for  which  the 
account  is  established. 

2.    COST    ALLOCATION    STUDY 

Requires  the  completion  writhln  two  years 
of  a  study  and  report  respecUng  the  appro- 
priate method  for  allocating  the  cost  of  the 
airport  and  airway  system  among  the  various 
users  (see  section  103) . 

3.  AIRPORT    SYSTEM    PLANNING 

Requires  the  Secretary  (see  section  202) 
to  publish,  and  revise  at  least  every  two  years, 
a  plan  setting  forth  for  at  least  a  ten-year 
period  the  type  and  estimated  cost  of  air- 
port development  necessary  to  provide  a  sys- 
tem of  public  airports  adequate  to  anticipate 
and  meet  the  needs  of  civil  aeronautics. 

4.  AIRPORT    PLANNING    GRANTS 

Avithorlzes  the  Secretary  (see  section  203) 
to  make  grants  for  airport  system  planning 
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to  areawlde  planning  agencies  designated 
under  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metro- 
politan Development  Act  of  1966,  and  to 
any  public  agency  for  planning  with  respect 
to  the  development  of  a  specific  airport.  In 
effect,  the  bill  esttabllshes  a  five-year  pro- 
gram. The  total  funds  obligated  for  the  pro- 
gram could  not  exced  (50  million,  and  the 
total  funds  obligated  in  any  one  fiscal  year 
could  not  exceed  (10  million.  No  grant  could 
exceed  two-thirds  of  the  cost  incurred  in 
the  accomplishment  of  the  project. 

S.    FINANCIAL    AID    FOR    AIRnELD    DEVELOPMENT 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  (see  section  204) 
to  make  grants  for  airport  development  by 
grant  agreements  as  follows: 

(140  million  in  fiscal  year  1970  and  (180 
million  in  fiscal  year  1971  for  developing  air- 
ports served  by  air  carriers  certificated  by  the 
CAB  and  for  developing  "reliever"  airports. 

$25  million  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1970 
and  1971  for  developing  airports  serving  avi- 
ation other  than  air  carriers  certificated  by 
the  CAB. 

(805  million  for  the  period  fiscal  years  1972 
through  1974  for  purposes  set  out  In  the 
:ibove  two  Items  of  this  paragraph. 

6.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  AIRFIELD 
DEVELOPMENT 

a.  Air  carrier  and  reliever  airport  funds  i  fis- 
cal years  1970  and  1971 ) 

Provides  for  distribution  of  the  amounts 
set  out  In  section  204  for  air  carrier  and  re- 
liever airports  as  follows  (see  section  205(a) 
(D): 

(67.9  million  for  fiscal  year  1970,  and  (87.3 
million  for  fiscal  year  1971  to  the  states  In 
accordance  with  the  area-population  formula 
presently  used  In  the  administration  of  the 
Federal  Airport  Act. 

(2.1  million  for  fiscal  year  1970,  and  (2.7 
million  for  fiscal  year  1971  to  Hawaii,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  on  a  40  percent, 
40  percent,  20  percent  ratio. 

(35  million  for  fiscal  year  1970,  and  $45 
million  for  fiscal  year  1971  for  airports  lo- 
cated in  areas  the  CAB  designates  as  large 
hubs  (distributed  on  the  basis  of  the  num- 
ber of  passengers  enplaned  In  each  large 
hub). 

(35  million  for  fiscal  year  1970,  and  $45 
million  lor  fiscal  year  1971  w)  be  distributed 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary. 

b.  General  aviation  airport  funds  (fiscal 
years  1970  and  1971) 

Provides  for  distribution  of  the  (25  million 
for  general  aviation  airports  In  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1970  and  1971  as  follows  (see  sec- 
Uon 205(a)  (2) )  : 

$18,375,000  to  the  states  in  accordance 
with  the  area-population  formula  referred  to 
above. 

(375.000  to  Hawaii.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  on  a  40  percent.  40  percent,  20 
percent  ratio. 

(6,250,000  to  be  distributed  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Secretary. 

r.   Air  carrier  and   general  aviation  airport 
funds  (fiscal  years  1972  through  1974) 

Provides  for  the  apportionment  of  amounts 
appropriated  for  airport  development  grants 
for  fiscal  years  1972,  1973,  and  1974  as  sub- 
sequently provided  by  law  (see  section  205 
(a)(3)). 

7.    PROCEDURES    FOR    ADMINISTRATION    OP    GRANT 
PROGRAM  FOR  AIRPORT  DEVELOPMENT 

Continues  In  effect  for  the  grant  program 
for  airport  development  nearly  all  of  the 
procedures  for  administering  the  existing 
grant-in-aid  program  under  the  Federal  Air- 
port Act.  Generally"  ^see  section  207),  the 
United  States  share  payable  on  account  of 
any  airport  project  could  not  exceed  50  per- 
cent of  the  allowable  project  costs. 

S.  GRANTS  TO  STATE   AERONAUTICS  AGENCIES 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  (see  section  212) 
to  make  grants  to  agencies  designated  by 
the  states  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  those 


agencies  In  carrying  out  state  programs  for 
airport  planning  and  development.  Partlclr 
patlon  by  the  states  would  be  optional.  Total 
funds  obligated  for  such  grants  could  not 
exceed  (25  million,  and  the  total  funds  ob- 
ligated in  any  one  fiscal  year  could  not  ex- 
ceed (5  million.  Grants  would  be  apportioned 
to  states  in  accordance  with  the  area-popu- 
lation formula. 

9.    OTHER    CHANGES    TO    THE    EXISTING    FEDERAL- 
AID    AIRPORT    PROGRAM 

Makes  Indian  tribes  eligible  to  receive  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  airport  development 
(see  section  201(11) ). 

Includes  In  the  definition  of  "airport  de- 
velopment"' (see  section  201(2))  navigation 
aids  used  by  aircraft  taking  off  from,  or 
landing  at,  a  public  airport. 

Includes  in  the  definition  of  "airport  de- 
velopment" land  needed  for  future  airport, 
development. 

10.    AVIATION    USER    TAXES 

Establishes  in  Title  III  a  new  and  revised 
schedule  of  aviation  user  taxes  as  follows: 

Increases  the  existing  passenger  ticket  tax 
from  5  percent  to  8  percent;  Imposes  a  new 
tax  of  (3  on  passenger  tickets  for  most  in- 
ternational filghts  beginning  In  the  United 
States,  and  for  flights  between  the  contig- 
uous 48  States  and  Hawaii,  Alaska,  or  out- 
lying possessions  of  the  United  States  (see 
section  303(a)  ). 

Imposes  a  new  tax  on  air  freight  waybills 
of  5  percent  (see  section  303(b) ) . 

Provides  a  full  refund  to  air  carriers  of 
the  four  cents  per  gallon  gasoline  tax  (see 
section  304(a) ). 

Increases  the  effective  tax  rate  on  gasoline 
used  by  general  aviation  from  the  present 
two  cents  per  gallon  to  nine  cents  per  gal- 
lon ( see  section  302  ( a ) ) . 

Imposes  a  new  tax  on  other  fuels  used  by 
general  aviation  of  nine  cents  per  gallon 
(see  section  302(a) ). 


,    ADDITIONAL    COSPONSORS    OP 
BILLS 

S.      iOTS 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  its  next  printing, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Bible),  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
( Mr.  Church  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Nelson),  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado (Mr.  Allott),  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  <Mr.  Jordan),  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen*,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  <Mr.  Bellmonj  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  "Mr.  Ander- 
son) be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill 
<S.  1075),  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  conduct  investigations, 
studies,  suifl'eys,  and  research  relating  to 
the  Nations  ecological  systems,  natural 
resom'ces,  and  environmental  quality, 
and  to  establish  a  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.     1461 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mi-.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina <Mr.  Ervik),  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  at  its  next  printing,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  i  Mr.  Gold- 
water  )  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill  "S.  1461),  to  amend  section  3006A 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  representation  of  defendants  who  are 
financially  miable  to  obtain  an  adequate 
defense  in  criminal  cases  in  the  courts 
of  the  United  States. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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n.  iso« 

ifr.  TYDINOS.  Mr.  President.  I  aik 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  Its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  'Mr.  Aixsit),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollincs)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwoodi  and 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Inland  iMr. 
Pnx)  be  added  as  cospon^ors  of  the  bill 
•  8.  1506),  to  provide  for  Improvements 
In  the  administration  of  the  courts  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
■•.    ISO*,  s.   ISO*,  a.   isio,  a.   isii,  s.   isi*, 

S.    1513,    S.     1SI4,    S.     ISIS,    S.     151* 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  their  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  <  Mr.  Scott  )  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bills  <S.  1508.  S.  1509. 
S.  1510.  S.  1511.  S.  1512,  S.  1513.  S.  1514. 
S.  1515,  and  S.  1516) ,  a  series  of  bUls  to 
provide  for  Improvements  in  the  admin- 
istratlOti  of  the  courts  of  the  United 
Slates:"' 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    t»42 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska)  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1942) ,  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
encourage  the  construction  of  facilities 
to  control  water  and  air  pollution  by  al- 
lowing a  tax  credit  for  expenditures  in- 
curred in  constructing  such  facilities  and 
by  permitting  the  deduction,  or  amorti- 
zation over  a  period  of  1  to  5  years,  of 
such  expenditures. 

The  ACTma  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objecUon,  it  is  .so  ordered. 
8.  aii« 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  at  its  next  print- 
ing, the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadce)  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  be  added  as 
cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  2116),  to  pro- 
vide for  the  inspection  of  certain  egg 
products  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture; restriction  on  the  disposition 
of  certain  qualities  of  eggs;  uniformity 
of  standards  for  eggs  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce;  and  cooperation  with 
State  agencies  in  administration  of  this 
act;  and  for  other  punxjses. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

8.  238S 

Mr  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf).  the  Senator 
from  Main  (Mr.  Mrsxix).  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tydiwgs)  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  2355) 
to  establish  an  advisory  commission  to 
make  a  study  and  report  with  respect  to 
tmght  rates. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.  23«0 

Mr.  QOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pxld  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  2360  > ,  to  enlarge 


the  boundaries  of  the  Grand  Canyon 
National  Park  in  the  State  of  Arizona. 

The  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 
s.  *»•> 

Mr.  MU8KIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Caknon)  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  2391 ) ,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  more  effective  coordination 
of  Federal  air  quality,  water  quality,  and 
solid  waste  disposal  pros  rams,  for  the 
consideration  of  environmental  quality 
In  public  works  programs  and  projects, 
for  the  coordination  of  all  Federal  re- 
search programs  which  Improve  knowl- 
edge of  environmental  modifications  re- 
sulting from  increased  population  and 
urban  concentration,  and  for  other  pur- 
tx>ses. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEaTT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIn- 
ttm)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill 
(S.  2393).  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  study  the  most  feasible 
and  desirable  means  of  protecting  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  tldelands.  Outer 
Continental  Shelf,  seaward  areas.  Great 
Lakes  of  the  United  States,  and  the  ad- 
Joining  shorelines  thereof  as  marine 
preserves,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AEtt)TTIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF 
RESOLUTION 

a  axB.  ail 

Mr  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicopf)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  resolution 
(S.  Res.  211  >,  seeking  agreement  with  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on 
limiting  offensive  aiKl  defensive  strategic 
weapons  and  all  suspension  of  test  flights 
of  reentry  vehicles. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CIVIL         SERVICE  RETIREMENT 

CREDIT   FOR  AIR  TRAFFIC  CON- 
TROLLERS—AMENDMENT 

AMBNDMXirr    NO.    4« 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  20,  1968,  I  introduced  a  bill.  S. 
1610,  to  allow  credit  under  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act  to  certain  Fed- 
eral employees  for  service  in  Federal- 
State  cooperative  programs  in  a  State.  I 
made  extensive  remarks  at  that  time  as 
to  the  need  for  this  legislation  to  cor- 
rect inequities  in  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement system  that  ha«  existed  for 
many  years. 

At  the  time  I  Introduced  S.  1610.  It 
was  my  Intent  that  the  measure  also  ap- 
ply to  air  traffic  controllers  who  formerly 
worked  for  a  municipal-  or  State-owned 
tower  which  was  later  taken  over  by  the 
Federal  Goverrunent.  I  so  stated  In  my 
remarks  in  introducing  S.  1610. 


It  has  since  been  called  to  my  atten- 
tion, however,  that  the  bill  as  written 
may.  in  fact,  not  cover  these  individuals. 
To  insure  that  they  are  Included  in  the 
provisions  of  S.  1610,  I  am  today  sub- 
mitting an  amendment  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  me  to  that  bill  and  I  ask  that 
it  be  printed  and  properly  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committee. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  received, 
printed,  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  aunendment  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  as 
backgroimd  for  the  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion, Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  worth 
noting  that  originally  cities  not  only 
built  their  own  airports  but  operated 
their  own  air  traffic  control  towers.  In 
1938,  Congress  enacted  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Act  which  created  a  Federal  sys- 
tem of  airways.  Since  that  time,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  been  taking  over 
the  operation  of  the  city-owned  towers. 
Each  time  the  Federal  Govenunent  takes 
over  one  of  these  towers,  some  employees 
lose  their  municipal  or  State  retirement 
benefits. 

For  some  employees  this  amounts  to 
only  a  few  years.  Among  extreme  cases 
is  the  following  Involving  two  controllers 
who  worked  at  the  St.  Paul  Airport  tower, 
which  was  taken  over  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  1963.  Each  of  these  em- 
ployees. I  am  told,  had  17  years  of  service 
as  employees  of  the  St.  Paul  Minneapolis 
Metropolitan  Airport  Commission.  After 
20  years,  they  would  have  been  entitled 
to  the  Minnesota  State  employee  retire- 
ment benefits.  But  as  it  was,  the  State 
merely  gave  them  back  their  contribution 
to  the  State  retirement  fund.  They  are 
now  Federal  employees,  perform  the 
same  work,  at  the  same  location,  and 
serving  the  same  public.  Only  the  name 
of  their  employer  has  changed,  but  in 
the  change  they  have  lost  17  years  of  re- 
tirement benefits. 

The  employees  did  not  ask  for  a  trans- 
fer to  the  Federal  payroll;  they  were 
just  told.  They  continue  doing  the  same 
job. 

The  FAA  presumably  intended  to  take 
over  all  of  the  responsibilities  and  obli- 
gations due  these  employees  when  It  as- 
sumed operation  of  the  tower.  It  did  as- 
sume obligation  to  pay  their  salary,  but 
it  overlooked  their  loss  of  municipal  oi 
State  retirement  benefits. 

The  employees  affected  are  perfectly 
willing  to  pay  into  the  retirement  fund 
amounts  representing  the  years  of  service 
for  which  they  would  t>e  credited.  Inas- 
much as  this  inequity  was  brought  about 
through  Federal  action,  it  should  be  cor- 
rected by  Federal  action.  My  bill  would 
permit  them  to  buy  into  the  Federal  re- 
tirement system  under  civil  service  after 
they  have  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  at  least  5  years 
They  will  be  getting  nothing  free.  They 
will  be  paying  in  for  every  year's  coverage 
they  get  and  will  receive  coverage  only 
for  those  years  during  which  they  spent 
performing  the  services  which  will  now 
be  covered.  This  is  only  Just. 

It  is  estimated  that  this  amendment 
would  affect  some  400  or  500  persons  at 
the  most. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  amendment  be 
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printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  I 
urge  prompt  action  on  S.  1610.  as 
amended^ 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  amend- 
ment will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  amendment.  Intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Montoya,  is  as  follows: 
Amendment  No.  45 

On  p«ge  2  strike  out  Hnes  4  through  9 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"of  any  public  corporation,  state,  munici- 
pality, or  entity  or  Instrumentality  thereof, 
the  operation  or  function  of  which  was  as- 
sumed by,  and  the  employment  of  the  work- 
er or  employee  was  assumed  by,  the  United 
States  or  any  Department  or  Agency  there- 
of;  but  only  If — " 


THE  NEWSPAPER  PRESERVATION 
ACT— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    4C 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  address  a  subject  which  is  of  In- 
creasing concern  to  me — the  preserva- 
tion of  newspapers  in  cities  where  pres- 
sures are  great  to  merge  them  with 
their  closest  competitors.  On  April  29 
of  this  year,  I  submitted  a  series  of 
amendments  to  Senate  bill  1520  which 
was  Introduced  by  my  very  able  col- 
league. Senator  Inouye.  I  have  carefully 
reviewed  the  Inouye  bill  and  my  amend- 
ments In  light  of  their  effect  on  the 
newspaper  industry  as  a  whole  and  have 
concluded  that  additional  amendments 
are  necessary  and  would  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  newspaper  industry  and 
the  public  which  it  serves. 

Present  antitrust  laws  prevent  the 
merger  of  two  or  more  newspapers  when 
the  effect  of  such  a  merger  would  be  to 
lessen  competition.  An  established,  ju- 
dicially created  exception  to  these  laws 
permit  a  merger  when  one  of  the  news- 
papers involved  is  deemed  to  be  a  "fall- 
ing company."  The  latter  term  has  been 
carefully  defined  in  court  decisions,  lie- 
ginning  with  the  landmark  Interna- 
tional Shoe  decision.  The  latest  case. 
Citizen  Publishing  Company  et  al. 
against  United  States,  prompted  the  In- 
troduction of  S.  1520.  The  rationale  for 
the  "falling  newspaper"  exception  Is 
that  it  is  better  to  permit  a  declining 
newspaper  to  merge,  than  to  allow  ite 
demise. 

The  Inouye  bill  would  alter  established 
court  doctrine  defining  a  failing  news- 
paper and  would  permit  newspapers  to 
enter  into  joint  operating  arrange- 
ments— whereby  certain  activities  of  the 
two  newspapers  involved  could  be  com- 
bined— under  circumstances  that  would 
not  be  permitted  by  the  Citizen  case.  My 
original  amendments  were  designed  to 
codify  established  antitrust  principles 
set  forth  in  the  International  Shoe  deci- 
sion by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  amend- 
ments which  I  submit  today— in  lieu  of 
the  amendments  which  I  submitted  on 
April  29 — would  retain  the  Inouye  bill 
definition  of  a  failing  newspaper.  I  have 
concluded,  after  lengthy  consultations 
with  industry  representatives  and  Jus- 
tice Department  officials,  that  the  defi- 
nition contained  in  S.  1520  is  adequate, 
provided  the  bill  clearly  specifies  the 
scope  of  such  Joint  operating  arrange- 
ments. Newspapers  which  are  not  failing 


in  the  International  Shoe  sense  would 
nevertheless  be  able  to  join  together  for 
certain  limited  purposes.  A  complete 
merger  would  only  be  permitted  where 
the  criteria  set  forth  in  International 
Shoe  were  satisfied. 

I  believe  that  certain  limitations  must 
be  placed  on  the  activities  which  news- 
papers utilizing  joint  operating  arrange- 
ments are  permitted  to  pursue.  More 
specifically,  the  amendments  which  I  in- 
troduce today  would  preclude  such 
newspapers  from  engaging  in  price  fix- 
ing and  profit  pooling.  The  first  activity 
is  a  per  se  violation  of  the  Sherman 
Act,  and,  therefore,  my  amendment 
merely  incorporates  existing  law.  To  per- 
mit price  fixing  by  participants  in  a  joint 
operating  arrangement  would  be  to 
sanction  anticompetitive  behavior  by  one 
sector  of  our  economy  when  it  has  been 
effectively  denounced  in  other  sectors. 
The  Justice  Department  has  indicated 
its  view  that  price  fixing  and  profit  pool- 
ing cannot  be  condoned  and  I  share  tiiis 
belief. 

What  then  are  the  activities  that 
newspapers  would  be  permitted  to  en- 
gage in  if  the  Inouye  bill  were  passed 
with  my  amendments?  First,  a  joint 
Sunday  edition  would  be  permitted,  as 
well  as  certain  Joint  activities  which  are 
presently  performed  by  each  newspaper's 
business  department.  Examples  of  the 
latter  would  be  time-sharing  on  a  single 
computer,  and,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, the  joint  use  of  advertising  sales. 
There  would  also  be  the  opportunity  for 
shared  printing  and  distribution  facili- 
ties, as  well  as  a  cost- justified  combina- 
tion advertising  rate  provided  that  each 
newspaper  initially  estabUshes  its  ad- 
vertising rate  independently  of  its  com- 
petitors. 

Certainly,  the  activities  enimierated 
above  enable  participating  newspapers 
to  achieve  economies  of  scale  far  beyond 
those  which  are  presently  realizable.  To 
go  further  would  be  tantamount  to  per- 
mitting mergers  where  the  requirements 
of  International  Shoe  had  not  been  met. 
I  am  confident  that  the  Congress  wUl 
not  endorse  a  dilution  of  these  funda- 
mental, established  antitrust  principles. 
My  amendments  would  also  exempt 
existing  joint  op)erating  arrangements 
which  violate  the  provisions  of  the 
amended  act  from  civil  suits  imder  sec- 
tions 4  or  16  of  the  Clayton  Act.  It  is  my 
feeling  that  newspapers  which  have 
entered  into  Joint  operating  arrange- 
ments in  the  past  and  which  do  not 
comply  with  the  guidelines  set  forth  in 
the  amended  act,  should  not  be  subjected 
to  treble  damage  litigation.  They  pro- 
ceeded in  good  faith,  on  the  understand- 
ing that  such  arrangements  were  legal 
and  they  should  not  bear  the  burden  of 
such  damages. 

My  amendments  would  also  declare  a 
6-month  moratorium  on  suits  by  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  thus  giving  newspapers 
presently  engaged  in  joint  operating  ar- 
rangements an  opportunity  to  bring  their 
operations  within  the  scope  of  permis- 
sible activities. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  that  the 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
me  which  I  submit  today  will  permit 
joint  activities  where  economies  of  scale 
can  be  realized  and  adverse  anticompeti- 


tive consequences  do  not  arise.  By  re- 
taining the  established  antitrust  princi- 
ples in  the  area  of  mergers,  further  eco- 
nomic concentration  in  the  newspaper 
industry  can  be  prevented  and  the  goal 
of  preserving  a  healthy  national  press 
can  be  furthered.  My  amendments  are 
in  accord  with  the  concerns  of  the  Justice 
Department  and  I  hope  they  will  receive 
careful  consideration  in  the  development 
of  any  legislation  in  thils  area. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  aunendment  will  be  received, 
printed,  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  was  referred  to  the 
Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ENROLLED    BILLS     PRESENTED 

The  Secretai-y  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  June  18,  1969,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  1104.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Thl  Huong 
Nguyen  and  her  minor  child,  Mlnh  Llnh 
Nguyen;  and 

S.  1531.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chi  Jen 
Feng. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  referred 
to  and  are  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judlciai-y : 

William  R.  Burkett,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Okla- 
homa for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  B.  An- 
drew Potter. 

Doyle  W.  James,  of  Colorado,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Colorado  for  the 
term  of  4  years,  vice  William  H.  Terrlll. 

John  P.  Mllanowskl,  of  Michigan,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  western  district  of 
Michigan  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Har- 
old D.  Beaton,  resigning. 

James  W.  Norton,  Jr.,  of  North  Carolina, 
to  be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  eastern  district 
of  North  Carolina  for  the  term  of  4  years, 
vice  Hugh  Salter. 

William  L.  Osteen.  of  North  Carolina,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  middle  district  of  North 
Carolina  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  William 
H.  Murdock. 

Fred  C.  Sink,  of  North  Carolina,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  middle  district  of  North 
Carolina  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  E. 
Herman  Burrows. 

Keith  S.  Snyder,  of  North  Carolina,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  western  district  of 
North  Carolina  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice 
William  C.  Medford.  deceased. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing, 
on  or  before  Wednesday,  June  25.  1969. 
any  representations  or  objections  they 
may  wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nominations,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear  at 
any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
HEALTH  ASPECTS  OF  THE  ECO- 
NOMICS OP  AGING 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  of 
the  Elderly,  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  Aging,  I  armounce  that  the  subcom- 
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mlttee  will  hold  hearings  on  July  17  and 
18.  1969,  at  10  a.m.  on  each  day.  on 
"Health  Aspects  of  the  Economics  of 
Aging."  The  room  will  be  announced  at 
a  later  date. 

The  hearing  will  continue  the  work 
done  by  the  full  Committee  on  Aging  on 
April  29  and  30.  when  survey  testimony 
was  taken.  The  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
I  Mr.  Williams),  committee  chairman, 
explained  that  the  overall  purpose  of  the 
Inquiry  was  to:  establish  an  overview  of 
the  many  economic  pressures  that  affect 
aged  and  aging  Americans,  and  to  focus 
attention  on  the  personal  economics  of 
individuals  who — in  the  final  decades  of 
their  lifetimes — discover  that  fixed  in- 
comes and  lifetime  savings  are  either 
totally  inadequate  or  barely  enough  for 
marginal  life. 

The  conmdittee  heard  from  witnesses 
who  described  the  economic  pressures  to 
which  Senator  Williams  referred.  Much 
of  their  testimony  discussed  the  findings 
ot  a  task  force  which — 1  month  before 
the  hMkFing — issued  a  working  paper 
called  "Economics  of  Aging:  Toward  a 
Pull  Share  In  Abundance."  That  docu- 
ment emphatically  made  the  point  that 
the  economic  security  of  aged  Americans, 
now  and  in  the  future,  is  far  from 
assured. 

That  same  working  paper — and  sev- 
eral of  the  witnesses  heard  In  April — also 
discussed  the  special  importance  of 
health  care  costs  to  the  elderly.  Their 
concern  Is  well-founded.  Medicare,  es- 
sential and  useful  as  it  is,  pays  for  only 
about  40  percent  of  the  aggregate  health 
care  coets  of  older  Americans. 

In  addition,  there  is  great  concern 
about  steadily  rising  health  care  costs, 
problems  related  to  long-term  care,  and 
unique  difflcultles  of  the  lives  of  the  "old" 
elderly,  those  well  past  75. 

Senator  Williams  suggested  earlier  in 
the  year  chat  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  of  the  Elderly  could  perform  a 
useful  service  by  giving  intensive  study 
to  health  issues  related  to  the  economics 
of  aging.  Accordingly.  I  have  decided  to 
conduct  the  hearings  on  the  days  indi- 
cated above. 


U.S.  FoanoN  CoMumMmtm:  Thk  LcsaoNS  or 
VinwAM 


ADDRESS    BY    SENATOR    TYDINGS 
ON    VIETNAM    LESSONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Maryland  i  Mr.  Tyd- 
iNcs)  delivered  a  most  thoughtful  ad- 
dress at  the  commencement  proceedings 
of  Ooucher  College  on  June  15,  1969. 
The  address  reflects  the  type  of  sincere 
and  deep  questioning  of  basic  premises 
that  is  so  meaningful  and  necessary  for 
a  full  understanding  of  where  we  are, 
how  we  got  here,  and  where  the  country 
Is  going. 

I  commend  the  address  to  the  Senate, 
and  I  commend  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land for  contributing  so  meaningfully 
to  the  current  dialog. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress and  an  editorial  commenting  on 
this  position,  published  in  the  Baltimore 
Evening  Sun  of  June  16,  1969.  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcoed. 

There  bdng  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao. 
as  follows : 


( By  Senator  JoaarB  D.  Troxiras) 
As  0«orge  Kennan,  Uie  former  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  Yugoslavia  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
has  pointed  out:  America  has  a  marked  pro- 
clivity to  "disregard  the  obvloua  lessons  of 
history." 

After  four  years  of  agony  and  bloodshed,  a 
majority  of  the  American  people  have  Qnally 
accepted  the  fact  that  the  war  In  Vietnam 
was  a  tragic  mistake.  At  least,  we  are  agreed 
as  a  nation  that  we  must  extricate  ourselves 
from  this  unfortunate  conflict,  that  the  dy- 
ing and  destruction  must  be  stopped.  But 
what  lessons  will  our  leaders  and  the  public 
draw  from  this  war? 

Win  the  principles  and  perceptions  upon 
which  our  disastrous  Vietnam  policy  was 
based  be  repudiated  and  revised,  or  will  there 
be  future  Vletnams?  Will  we  seek  to  redefine 
AmertcCs  role  In  the  International  com- 
munity, or  will  we  merely  write  ott  Vietnam 
as  the  Inept  execution  of  a  basically  sound 
approach  to  world  affairs? 

On  the  answers  to  these  questions  rests 
no  less  than  our  fate  aa  a  free  nation  and  a 
world  leader. 

Therefore,  though  the  urgent  task  of  bring- 
ing the  tlghtlng  in  Southeast  Asia  to  a  con- 
clusion remains.  It  Is  ImperaUve  that  we 
begin  to  explore  the  meaning  and  policy  Im- 
plications of  our  Vietnam  experience. 

Reviewing  the  rationale  for  our  Interven- 
tion In  Vietnam  and  the  costs  of  that  Inter- 
vention— the  41.000  Americans  dead,  the 
118.000  men  wounded,  the  more  than  tlOO 
billion  spent — the  great  lesson  of  that  war 
Is  clear  The  nation  with  the  most  powerful 
military  establishment  In  the  world,  despite 
a  terrible  loss  of  men  and  materials,  was  un- 
able to  defeat  the  forces  of  revolutionary 
nationalism  In  one  of  the  smallest  nations  of 
the  world. 

Whatever  the  terms  of  the  peace  settle- 
ment In  Paris,  there  Is  no  avoiding  the  harsh 
fact  that  the  United  SUtes  has  lost  the  war. 
For  we  did  not  Intervene  In  Vietnam  to  de- 
feat a  national  enemy — North  Vietnam 
could  never  t>e  regarded  as  a  threat  to  our 
territorial  Integrity.  We  Intervened  to  de- 
feat a  revolutionary  force;  to  show  the  world 
once  and  for  all  that  "wars  of  national  liber- 
ation" could  never  succeed. 

Needless  to  say,  we  have  demonstrated 
Just  the  opposite.  It  Is  now  clear  that  we 
will  experience  a  great  deal  of  dlfflculty  de- 
feating national  revolutionary  movements, 
the  very  movements  we  can  expect  to  en- 
counter throughout  the  underdeveloped 
world  In  the  coming  decades. 

Our  misguided  belief  that  we  cotild 
achieve  our  objectives  In  Vietnam  revealed 
the  fictitious  picture  of  the  political  world 
with  which  we  have  been  operating. 

To  Mtgln  with,  we  harbor  an  unrealistic 
view  of  International  Communism.  In  1947, 
when  the  Truman  Doctrine  of  Soviet  con- 
tainment was  postulated,  opposing  Soviet  ex- 
pansion committed  us  to  opposing  commu- 
nism anywhere  in  the  world.  For,  In  the 
Inunedlate  post-war  period,  International 
Communism  was  Indeed  a  monolith  directed 
by  a  paranoid  from  Moscow. 

However,  this  Is  clearly  no  longer  the  case. 
Communism  has  become  polycentrlc.  with 
each  nation  and  movement — to  a  greater 
or  leaser  degree  depending  on  Its  proximity 
to  Russia — pursuing  Its  own  Interests. 

This  point  has  been  repeated  so  often  It 
has  become  a  cliche.  Yet  somehow,  these 
words  have  faUed  to  force  a  realization  of 
the  Inadequacy  of  Justifying  our  Interven- 
tions with  the  simple  slogan  that  we  are 
"stopping  Communism" — the  explanation 
offered  for  our  military  Interventions  In  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  Vietnam. 

In  addition,  we  have  developed  a  dis- 
torted understanding  of  revolution.  Just  as 
we  have  convinced  ourselves  that  all  Com- 
munist movements  are  created  by  a  world- 


wide conspiracy  directed  from  Moscow  or 
Peking,  we  have  tended  to  view  revolutions 
In  terms  of  conspiracies  of  foreign  origin 
Imposed  upon  unwilling  peoples. 

Thus,  we  tend  to  Intervene  against  all 
radical  revolutionary  movements  for  fear 
that  China  or  the  Soviet  Union  Is  behind 
them.  And  conversely,  we  are  Inclined  to 
Intervene  on  behalf  of  all  governments  op- 
posed to  radical  revolution,  because  these 
governments — whatever  their  own  merits — 
no  matter  how  oppressive  to  their  own  peo- 
ple— are  also  opposed  to  Conununlsm. 

As  a  result,  we  run  the  risk,  in  the  words 
of  political  scientist  Hans  Morgantbau.  of 
becoming  "an  antlrevolutlonary  power,  after 
the  model  of  Metternlcb's  Austria  of  160 
years  ago  ....  defending  a  status  quo  that 
we  know  to  be  tuijust  and  In  the  long  run 
Indefensible." 

If  we  are  to  construct  a  more  promising 
policy  with  respect  to  these  national  revolu- 
tionary movements,  we  must  face  more 
squarely  the  harsh  realities  of  the  underde- 
veloped world. 

First,  these  revolutionary  movements  are 
not  a  passing  phenomenon.  Rather  they  can 
be  expected  to  appear  In  ever  greater  nimi- 
bers  In  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  over 
the  next  20  years,  particularly  as  the  famines 
resulting  from  over-population  become  wide- 
spread. And  this  would  be  the  case  even  If 
Karl  Marx's  Communism  were  to  completely 
disappear  as  a  political  force  tomorrow. 

For  these  movements  are  spawned  by  the 
misery  and  Indignity  that  increasingly  af- 
flict the  great  majority  of  peoples  In  the 
third  world. 

The  conditions  for  revolution  are  a  prod- 
uct of  the  desperate  poverty  reflected  In  per 
capita  Incomes  of  less  than  tlOO  a  year  In 
many  countries;  of  a  population  explosion 
which  has  outdistanced  food  supplies  to  a 
point  where  10.000  human  beings  starve  to 
death  every  day  In  the  underdeveloped  na- 
tions; of  governing  elites  and  military  Juntas 
that  exploit  nations  for  their  own  private 
gain  and  refuse  to  initiate  desperately  needed 
economic  and  social   reforms. 

In  short,  the  prospect  is  one  of  world-wide 
upheaval  In  which  Vietnam  will  merely  be 
viewed  as  an  early  success. 

Second.— and  this  Is  a  fact  Americans  have 
a  particularly  difficult  time  accepting — revo- 
lutionary activity  In  many  areas  may  rep- 
resent the  only  hope  for  rescuing  the  peo- 
ple In  many  underdeveloped  nations  from 
their  unending  misery. 

We  forget  that  less  than  200  years  ago. 
under  conditions  far  less  repressive,  our 
forebears  adopted  violent  revolution  as  the 
only  means  for  redressing  our  grievances 
against  the  British  colonial  empire. 

Some  of  these  nationalistic  revolutions 
of  the  past  60  years  have  been  Communist — 
In  Russia,  China,  and  Cuba.  Others  have 
been  non-Communist,  as  In  Mexico  and  Tur- 
key, Venezuela  and  Indonesia. 

For.  as  economist  Robert  Hellbroner  hat> 
explained,  "It  is  not  Communism,  either  as 
a  system  of  philosophy  or  as  a  particular 
party,  that  makes  the  crucial  difference,  but 
a  political  movement  that  has  the  courage, 
conviction,  and  ruthless  energy  to  carry 
through  a  program  of  modernization  from 
top  to  bottom." 

Thus,  It  should  not  be  concluded  that  only 
Communism  can  Induce  development  In  the 
backward  nations.  Rather.  It  Is  reform  and 
progress  that  appear  to  be  essential  In  many 
of  these  nations,  and  nationalist  movements 
can  be  led  by  Communists  and  non-Com- 
munists alike. 

The  tnlrd  reality  that  must  be  faced  Is  that 
these  nationalistic  movements,  either  vio- 
lent or  non-violent — whether  Communist  or 
non-Communist — will  certainly  be  antl- 
Amerlcan  unless  we  change  our  policies.  For 
the  unhappy  fact  remains  that,  In  recent 
years,  we  have  consistently  opposed  these 
nationalist  movements  and  provided  iMkcklnft 
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for  all  established  status-quo  governments 
and  groups,  from  Batista  to  Trujlllo  to 
Thieu — regardless  of  their  relative  merits. 

To  deal  with  these  national  revolutions, 
the  United  States  has  3  basic  policy  op- 
tions. 

First,  we  can  continue  our  present  policy 
of  supporting  anti-revolutionary  activity 
wherever  radical  movementa  threaten  exist- 
ing governments.  Hopefully,  the  prospect  of 
an  unlimited  succession  of  Vletnams  will  be 
sufficient  to  deter  us  from  this  course. 

In  the  short  run.  it  promises  only  con- 
tinued American  involvement  in  costly  wars 
we  cannot  win. 

In  the  long  run,  it  will  mean  defaulting 
the  leadership  of  these  national  revolutions 
to  Moscow  and  Peking.  Paradoxically,  we  will 
bring  to  pass  by  our  own  actions  the  very 
results  we  Intervened  to  prevent. 

Second,  we  can  adopt  a  neo-lsolattonlst 
posture,  abjuring  contact  with  the  under- 
developed nations  and  concentrating  on  the 
readiness  of  our  own  defenses. 

WhUe  the  simplicity  of  this  approach  can 
make  It  tempting,  a  Fortress  America  Iso- 
lated In  a  hostile  world  would  force  us  to  be 
so  security  minded  we  would  nin  the  risk  of 
becoming  a  piolice  state.  Again  our  actions 
would  be  promoting  the  very  thing  we  fear 
most. 

Third,  we  can  follow  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  only  constructive  course.  This  Is  a  poUcy 
of  neutrality  towards  nationalistic  move- 
ments— a  neutrality  that  ceases  to  oppose  all 
revolutions  as  such,  but  which  preserves  our 
prerogative  to  differentiate  revolutionary  re- 
gimes we  can  support  from  those  we  cannot. 

Such  a  policy  does  not  demand  that  we 
endorse  governments  that  are  vehemently 
antl-Amerlcan.  or  that  we  forswear  political 
and  military  support  for  conservative  gov- 
ermnenta  threatened  by  subversion  from 
other  nations — as  long  as  these  governments 
enjoy  the  support  of  the  people  as  a  whole. 

But  it  will  Involve  several  serious  policy 
changes:  We  will  have  to  accept  revolu- 
tionary nationalist  movements  as  one  of  the 
procedures  most  likely  to  lead  many  of  the 
developing  nations  out  of  backwardness;  we 
will  have  to  cut  off  military  assistance  to 
reactionary  regimes  and  discontinue  otur 
clandeetlne  efforts  to  undermine  revolu- 
tionary movements:  if  we  continue  our  pres- 
ent aid  ptolicy,  and  I  have  serious  reserva- 
tions about  that  policy,  we  will  have  to  ex- 
tend economic  aid  and  tectuiical  assistance 
to  all  governments,  revolutionary  or  not, 
providing  they  do  not  constitute  a  direct 
threat  to  our  national  security. 

Needless  to  say,  such  a  policy  will  be  dif- 
ficult to  Implement;  relying  upon  empirical 
analysis  rather  than  reflexive  antl-Conunu- 
nlsm  as  a  basis  for  action  cannot  help  but 
be  more  complex. 

But  even  more  dltBcult  will  be  the  task  of 
selling  such  a  policy  to  the  American  people. 
For  If  we  are  to  succeed,  several  long-cher- 
ished myths  must  be  attacked  in  the  process. 

First,  the  myth  of  American  omnipotence 
must  be  destroyed.  Despite  our  enormous 
military  might,  we  simply  do  not  have  the 
power  to  determine  to  our  liking  the  out- 
come of  every  International  event.  There  Is 
not  an  American  solution  for  every  world 
problem.  Vietnam  ought  to  represent  con- 
clusive proof  of  this  truth. 

Second,  we  must  recognize  that  our  capi- 
talistic system  and  democratic  values — while 
successful  in  the  American  context — are  not 
necessarily  best  suited  to  the  specific  needs 
of  other  nations.  We  extol  the  virtues  of 
pluralism  at  home,  yet  have  great  dlfflculty 
accepting  It  on  an  International  scale. 

Finally,  we  will  have  to  disabuse  ourselves 
of  the  notion  that  all  international  situations 
lend  themselves  to  being  conclusively  "won" 
or  "lost." 


Throughout  our  history,  we  have  alter- 
nated between  demands  for  our  enemies' 
''unconditional  surrender"  and  thorough- 
going Isolationism.  If  we  are  to  survive  in  an 
age  of  revolution  and  nuclear  weapons,  we 
must  reconcile  ovu-selves  to  the  fact  that 
most  successful  diplomacy  occurs  on  that 
ambiguous  middle  ground  where  clear-cut 
victories  and  defeata  are  denied  all  parties. 

So  the  challenge  to  this  generation  of 
Americans  Is  clear:  As  we  move  towards  what 
will  hopefully  be  the  rapid  conclusion  of  the 
war  In  Vietnam,  we  must  begin  to  sort  out 
the  lessons  of  that  conflict  in  the  search  for 
a  more  effective  foreign  policy. 

History  does  not  permit  a  nation  an  un- 
limited number  of  mistakes  and  false  starta. 
We  have  already  been  operating  for  too  long 
with  a  policy  rife  with  myttis  and  wishful 
thinking. 

AU  of  us — you  and  I — ^must  actively  par- 
ticipate in  the  tirgent  national  task  of  rede- 
fining America's  role  in  the  world. 

I  say  all  of  us,  for  the  urgency  of  the  times 
permlta  no  bystanders. 

As  the  poet  Dante  puta  it: 

"The  hottest  places  in  hell  are  reserved 
for  those  who,  in  time  of  great  moral  crisis, 
maintain  their  neutrality." 

Clibibdown 

There's  a  ring  of  cold,  hard  truth  to  Sen- 
ator Tydings's  Insistence  that  this  country 
"has  lost  the  war"  in  Vietnam.  Certainly  it  is 
not  easy  to  find  what  tias  been  won.  No  con- 
vincing mUltary  victory  is  ours,  no  enemy  Is 
decisively  turned  beck,  no  stable  nation 
stands  clearly  rescued  from  invaders.  The  old 
domino  argument — ^that  the  American  pres- 
ence in  Vietnam  was  somehow  propping  up 
the  little  nations  strung  westward  to  India — 
has  vanished  in  the  mlsta  to  Join  the  World 
War  I  cry  that  we  were  making  the  world 
safe  for  democracy.  At  any  rate.  President 
Nixon  himself  no  longM'  presses  upon  us  such 
tired  words.  Instead  he  Is  pulling  out  25,000 
troope  as  a  start,  but  the  big  Job  ahead  is 
bringing  the  American  people  around  to  an 
understanding  that  a  mistake  has  been  made 
and  that  losses,  however  painful,  must  now 
be  cut. 

Tluit  Is  where  Senator  Tydings  helps  lead 
on  toward  a  sounder  policy  for  the  future. 
He  reduces  the  new  understanding,  admit- 
tedly "difficult,"  to  tliree  polnte.  American 
oinnip>otence,  he  says  first,  must  be  recog- 
nized for  the  "myth"  it  always  has  been  and 
still  is  today.  Second,  while  capitalism  as  a 
system  serves  this  country  well,  Ite  success 
must  not  blind  us  to  other  systems  better 
suited  to  the  peculiar  needs  of  other  coun- 
tries. Finally,  and  here  is  the  point  many 
Americans  still  find  bewildering,  "winning" 
and  "losing"  no  longer  carry  the  once  clear- 
cut  meanings  of  an  earlier  day.  "We  must 
reconcile  ourselves  to  the  fact  that  (in  a  nu- 
clear age)  most  successful  diplomacy  occurs." 
the  Senator  says,  "on  that  ambiguous  middle 
ground  where  clear-cut  victories  and  defeats 
are  denied  all  parties." 

This  advice  is  not  only  good  but  timely. 
For  it  is  the  "middle  ground,"  and  heaven 
knows  it's  "ambiguous,"  toward  which  Amer- 
ican negotiators  are  now  reaching  in  Paris. 
Specifically,  the  search  for  an  answer  to  the 
quesUon — who  shall  rule  South  Vietnam? — 
which  is  at  least  not  totally  unacceptable  to 
either  side.  Not  a  glorious  prospect,  no.  This 
country  went  into  Vietnam  with  larger  but 
less  realistic  notions,  and  it  is  in  their  expo- 
sure as  uiu-eal  that  Senator  Tydings  calls  the 
war  "lost."  What  we  may  have  won  is  the 
l>eginnlng  of  a  firmer  grasp  on  American 
limitations  and  on  the  possibility  that  the 
rest  of  the  world  is  not  necessarily  willing,  in 
every  way,  to  lie  faultlessly  100  per  cent 
American.  It  is  not  a  happy  lesson  but  it  may 
prove  more  durable  than  some  we  have  been 
taught  before. 


•SPIRIT,  WILL,  AND  DIGNITy"— 
TRIBUTE  TO  CPL.  DONALD  A. 
TURSO.  UjS.  MARINE  CORPS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently had  sent  to  me  a  tribute  to  Cpl. 
Donald  A.  Turso,  U.S.  Marine  Corps, 
who  at  the  age  of  21  years  gave  his  life 
for  his  country.  It  is  entitled  "Spirit, 
Will,  and  Dignity."  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tribute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Spuut,  Will  and  DicNrrv 

(Tribute  to  Cpl.  Donald  A.  Turso) 
Oh  God,  help  me  to  see  again  the  will,  spirit 

and   dignity  that  made   this  country 

free. 
Let  me  see  the  spirit  of  1776.  and  the  fighting 

men  on  Bunker  Hill. 
Let   us   not   forget   the   suffering   of    Valley 

Forge  or  the  gallantry  of  the  Alamo. 
Let  me  see  again  the  battles  of  Bull  Run  and 

the  bravery  of  the  men  in  Blue  and 

Orey. 
Let  me  see  the  Great  Emancipator  at   the 

battlefields  of  Gettysburg. 
.Let  me  see  Teddy  and  his  riders  going  up 

San  Juan. 
Whose    sons    later    were    the    spirit    of    the 

Marne. 
Let  me  see  the  Yankee  Doodle  Boys,  march- 
ing up  Broadway. 
With  George  M.  Cohan  leading  all  the  way. 
Let  me  not  forget  the  7th  of  December, 
Those  of  Pearl  Harbor  we  shall  remember. 
Let  me  not  forget  the  spirit  of  Corregldor  or 

Bataan. 
Let  me  not  see  again  the  anguish  of  man. 
Let  me  see  again  Old  Glory  rising  on  Iwo 

Jlma, 
Let  me  see  again  the  landing  at  Normandy. 

Salerno,  and  let  tis  not  forget  Casino. 
Let  me  see  again  the  battle  of  the  Bulge. 
And  that  brave  American  who  said  "NUTS" 
Let  me  see  again  in  far  away  Korea, 
Yes  and  now  in  Little  Viet  Nam. 
Oh  God  I  pray  that  I  am  worthy  of  that 

Spirit,  Will  and  Dignity, 
Of  those  who  made  the  great  sacrifice  for  me 

and  Old  Glory. 


FLOOD  PREVENTED 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  spring  floodwater  plagued  many 
areas  in  the  Midwest,  especially  North 
Dakota.  Many  towns  suffered  damage 
from  floodwaters.  Not  Cavalier,  N.  Dak. 

Flesidents  of  Cavalier  were  protected 
from  floodwater  by  the  Tongue  River 
watershed  project. 

An  accoimt  of  this  instance  of  flood 
prevention  was  reported  by  Ron  Ross  in 
the  May  17  issue  of  the  Fanner.  Ross 
reported : 

Best  visible  result  was  the  Tongue  River 
itself  at  Cavalier.  The  day  The  Farmer  visited 
the  town,  on  April  18,  the  Red  River  was 
14  to  20  miles  wide  at  some  pointa.  At  Minot. 
the  Souris  River  was  creating  devastating 
damage.  On  the  Sheyenne.  the  Minnesota, 
the  Big  Sioux  and  other  midwest  rivers,  flood 
waters  were  threatening — at  times  break- 
ing— dikes.  In  Cavalier?  The  Tongue  me- 
andered through  the  town  as  peacefully  as 
you  might  expect  it  to  on  a  lazy  dry  August 
afternoon.  The  upstream  efforts  were  paying 
off. 

Mr.  President,  the  Tongue  River 
watershed  project  was  one  of  the  60 
pilot  projects  authorized  by   the  Con- 
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In  19M.  Kfforto  of  local  citlsena 
made  It  poMlble.  Tber  could  have  turned 
It  down. 

This  news  aeoount  of  flood  prevention 
In  the  spring  of  1969,  15  yeara  after  the 
project  was  authorized  Is  strong  evidence 
of  benefits  derived  by  local  people  from 
the  upstream  watershed  program.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  news  ac- 
count from  the  Parmer  be  printed  In  full 
In  the  RxcoiD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
I  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 


Tamino  ths 


Tdkous — No  Flood  Wathu 
This  Watsbsrxd 


IN 


(By  Ron  Rom) 
Reski«nta  of  Cavmller,  N.  D*k.  could  ymwn 
er  slung  their  shoulders  when  flood  experts 
warned  Red   River   Valley  towna  to  expect 
high  water  this  spring. 

First  glance  at  a  map  make*  you  wonder 
how  they  oould  poMlbly  be  complacent. 
Cavalier  ilea  on  the  western  edge  of  the 
Valley.  In  Pembina  County.  Tt»e  Tongue 
River  •rolls  directly  through  the  center  of 
town.'WB    Its   way   to   the   Red. 

That  geography  should  have  set  the  stage 
for  the  same  frantic,  high-priced  and  energy- 
eating  diking  and  sandbagging  efforts  that 
were  prominent  In  every  Valley  town  from 
Wahpeton  to  Winnipeg. 

Nine  years  ago,  panic  no  doubt  would  have 
•et  In.  Flood  waters  probably  would  have 
won  over  efforts  to  shut  It  out.  Damage  like- 
ly would  have  exceeded  the  $380,000  yearly 
average  then  occurring.  But.  that  was  be- 
fore the  Tongue  River  waa  taken  to  task; 
before  the  Tongue  River  Watershed  Project 
became  one  of  the  nation's  first  demonstra- 
tions of  positive  flood  control  on  small  wa- 
tersheds. Positive  flood  control  means  stop- 
ping aa  much  water  as  possible  at  Its  source. 
and  the  rest  before  It  geu  far  enough  down- 
stream to  mess  up   the   countryside. 

It's  that  type  of  flood  control  that  voids 
the  necessity  of  dikes  and  sandbags  for  the 
2.000  citizens  of  Cavalier,  neighboring  Bath- 
gate and  400  farmers  living  In  the  380.000- 
acre  watershed  of  the  Tongue.  With  local  ef- 
forts and  cost-share  funding  from  the  fed- 
eral government.  It  could  mean  the  same 
thing  for  other  Valley  communities. 

Creating  the  control  on  the  Tongue  are  10 
dams  that  required  2>;  million  cubic  yards 
of  an.  13  miles  of  floodways.  35  miles  of 
channel  Improvement.  200.000  acres  where 
crop  residues  are  left  to  catch  runoff,  2.500 
acres  of  shelterbelts.  7.000  acres  of  strip- 
cropping,  5a  acres  of  grass  waterways,  230 
farm  ponds  and  2.600  acres  of  pasture,  grown 
under  special  water  management  practices. 
Best  estimates  are  that  potential  damage  has 
been  cut  by  75%  since  the  project  was  com- 
pleted In  1961,  at  a  total  cost  of  about  M 
million.  Local  funds  contributed  came  to 
about  SI  million. 

Best  visible  result  was  the  Tongue  River 
Itself  at  Cavalier.  The  day  The  Farmer  visited 
the  town,  on  April  18,  the  Red  River  was  14 
to  20  miles  wide  at  some  points.  At  Mlnot. 
the  Sourls  River  was  creating  devastating 
damage.  On  the  Sheyenne.  the  Minnesota. 
the  Big  Sioux  and  other  mldweetem  rivers, 
flood  waters  were  threatening — at  times 
breaking— dikes.  In  CavaUer?  The  Tongue 
meandered  through  the  town  aa  peacefully 
as  you  might  expect  It  to  on  a  lazy  dry  Au- 
gust afternoon.  The  up-stream  efforU  were 
paying  off. 

M>rmlng  of  the  Tongue  River  Watershed 
Project  was  made  possible.  Initially,  by  the 
Federal  Small  Watershed  Program,  passed  In 
1954,  explains  Joe  Porter.  SCS  District  Con- 
servationist in  Pembina  County.  The  project 
was  one  of  60  pUot  projects  selected  through- 
out the  country. 

A  watershed,  simply  expressed.  In  an  area — 
a  tew  hundred  acres  to  several  mlllloa — from 


which  water  drains  Into  a  specific  creek  or 
river.  "Bveryone  lives  in  a  watershed.  The 
challenge  is  to  use  the  natural  boundaries 
of  ths  watersheds  to  estahllsh  a  flood  preven- 
tion and  erosion  control  program,"  Porter 
says. 

Cavalier  mayor  Bob  Olson  was  a  member  of 
the  city  Ixmrd  back  In  1964,  and  an  enthu- 
siastic supporter  of  that  challsnge.  "We  nat- 
urally had  some  resistance,"  he  told  The 
Fanner.  "Any  tUne  you're  asking  for  extra 
money  you  have  resistance.  But,  since  the 
project  was  completed,  we  bavent  heard  one 
complaint. 

The  project  does  more  than  control 
floods,"  he  continues.  "When  CavaUer  voted 
to  contribute  $17,000  to  the  project,  we  were 
glwn  the  right  to  take  our  water  supply 
from  Renwlck  Dam.  Since  we  started  using 
that  water,  we've  been  able  to  abandon  three 
city  welU.  That  saves  us  about  $2300  a  year 
in  upkeep." 

Lyle  Miller,  a  fonner  Cavalier  businessman, 
also  served  on  the  city  bocu-d  during  the  first 
few  years  of  the  watershed  developments. 
"Watershed  projects  are  the  answer  to  flood 
control  and  soil  conservation,  as  well  as  rec- 
reation," he  says. 

The  Renwlck  Dam,  close  to  CavaUer,  pro- 
vides swimming,  water  skiing  and  flshlng,  as 
well  as  flood  control  and  the  city  water 
supply.  An  additional  t>eneflt  this  year  will 
be  grass  greens  on  the  local  golf  course. 
Water  for  irrigating  the  course  will  come 
from  the  dam. 

Three  of  the  ten  watershed  project  dams 
are  multi-purpose.  Porter  explains.  This  also 
resulted  from  local  efforts.  Federal  regula- 
tions call  for  flood  control  only.  But  the 
voters  agreed  to  spend  $18,000  extra  ($0,000 
per  dam)  for  special  devices  for  the  flood- 
water  release  systems,  so  that  water  can  be 
held  In  the  reservoirs  all  sununer.  Regula- 
tions call  for  all  water  In  nine  of  the  dams  to 
be  emptied  In  the  fall.  Renwlck  Dam  must 
be  lowered  about  half  way  by  March  15. 

Farmers  benefit  both  directly  and  indi- 
rectly from  the  watershed  developments.  The 
Tongue  River  crosses  the  farm  of  Don  Mc- 
Conaghy.  "We've  never  had  a  serious  flood 
threat  to  the  farm  since  the  new  channel  was 
dug,"  he  comments. 

Opening  the  Renwlck  Dam  and  letting  the 
water  out  Just  as  spring  thaws  begin  helps 
clear  snow  out  of  the  riverbed,  he  continues. 
"It  flushes  the  channel  to  the  Pembina  River, 
getting  the  flow  started." 

"We  have  legal  drains  on  our  farm  that 
drain  the  northwest  part  of  the  county.  Be- 
fore the  rechannellng.  we  didn't  have  an  out- 
let. The  drains  were  clogged  and  silted  In.  As 
a  result,  our  farm  often  flooded,"  says  Jim 
Bartron,  a  supervisor  of  the  Pembina  Soil 
Conservation  District.  "After  the  new  chan- 
nel was  dug.  we  were  able  to  clean  out  the 
drains.  The  water  now  goes  Into  the  Tongue." 
"Water  would  have  been  knee-deep  all 
over  my  farmstead  this  spring  without  the 
new  channel."  says  Edward  Werner,  who  also 
lives  adjacent  to  the  new  channel.  "Be- 
fore we  completed  the  rechannellng,  we  had 
water  problems  every  time  we  got  a  soaking 
rain.  In  1950.  the  water  went  right  through 
the  bam.  I  opened  the  doors  on  both  ends 
and  Just  let  It  nui  through." 

Mrs.  Kenneth  Knuth,  office  manager- 
secretary  of  the  Pembina  County  Water 
Management  Board,  Is  as  enthusiastic  as 
any  of  the  men  about  the  watershed  de- 
velopments. On  a  large  map  in  her  ofllce  are 
the  outlines  of  six  other  proposed  water- 
shed projects  in  Pembina  County.  She  is 
optimistic  that,  within  a  few  years,  con- 
trolled drainage  will  be  a  reality  on  every 
acre  In  the  county. 

Farmers  also  contribute — and  benefit — 
from  soil  conservation  practices.  "They  are 
becoming  more  aware  that  dams  alone  can't 
control  floods,"  Porter  emphasizes.  "Soma 
of  the  water  must  be  stopped  before  It 
gets  to  the  river." 


"We  think  tb«  efforts  of  tbeas  farmers 
could  double  the  expected  60-year  life  of 
the  watershed  dams."  Porter  comments. 
"Amount  of  silt  washed  into  the  reservoirs 
can  be  minimised." 

Parmer  Lorsn  Hoff  agrees.  "We  have  to 
farm  this  way.  Otherwise,  what  do  we  have? 
What  good  is  the  sou  that  fUls  the  channels 
and  the  dan>s7"  Hoff,  who  farms  north  ot 
the  Herzog  Dam,  cover-crops  all  summer- 
faUowed  land.  He  has  planted  single  rows  of 
trees  In  fields  at  37  to  40-rod  spaclngs.  He 
leaves  trash  on  the  topsoll  whenever  possible. 
"Without  good  farming  practices,  the  dams 
would   soon   become   useless,"   he  contends. 

"Conservation  farming  practices  are  bene- 
ficial to  the  watershed  dams.  But  farmers 
should  remember  that  the  primary  bene- 
fits of  wind  and  water  erosion  controls  are 
to  them,"  says  Allen  Smith,  another  farm- 
er who  operates  above  the  dams.  "Benefits 
to  the  dams,  however  valuable,  are  sec- 
ondary," he  says. 

HCU'S     HOW     WATKKSRKO     ACTION     STARTXD 

How  does  a  community  start  the  action  to 
get  a  watershed  development  underway? 

Joe  Porter,  Pembina  County,  N.  Dak.  SCS 
district  conservationist,  points  out  that, 
first  of  all,  federal  law  stipulates  that  each 
project  must  be  a  local  undertaking,  with 
federal  aid — not  a  federal  project  with  locol 
assistance.  Initiative  for  all  projects  must 
come  from  within  the  watershed. 

Federal  funds  may  be  made  available  up 
to  100%  of  the  cost  flood  prevenOon  con- 
strucUon.  Including  dams,  channels  and 
floodways.  Up  to  50"'^  of  the  cost  of  drainage 
practices  may  be  cost-shared. 

For  a  watershed  project  to  be  eligible  un- 
der Public  Law  566,  basic  rules  include: 

Size— 260,000  acres  (unless  several  water- 
sheds that  are  part  of  a  larger  watershed 
are  planned  together). 

Dams  and  other  water  retention  struc- 
tures— 12,500  acre-feet  maximum  capacity. 
Additional  storage,  up  to  25.000  acre-feet, 
may  be  built  into  the  structure  for  irriga- 
tion, municipal  or  recreaUonal  purposes. 

Sponsoring  organizations  must  be  author- 
ized by  sUte  law  to  carry  out.  maintain  and 
operate  works  of  improvement.  Sponsors  of 
the  Tongue  River  Project  Include  the  Pem- 
bina County  Soil  Conservation  District. 
Cavalier  County  Soil  Conservation  DUtrict 
and  the  Pembina  County  Water  Conserva- 
tion and  Flood  Control  District. 

Cost-benefit  ratio  must  be  favorable.  In 
other  words,  the  benefits  that  will  be  realized 
must  be  more  than  the  damage  that  has 
been  occurring  from  flooding.  In  the  Tongue 
River  Project,  each  dollar  Invested  returns 
about  $1.50  in  measurable  protection  and 
flood  prevention  beneflts.  Using  the  water 
for  recreation,  irrigation  and  municipal  use. 
as  has  been  done  In  the  Tongue  River  Proj- 
ect, creates  a  much  better  coet-benefit  ratio. 

Local  sponsors  must:  Acquire  all  land, 
easemenu  or  rights-of-way  necessary  for 
a  project.  They  must  be  willing  to  assume 
their  share  of  the  cost  and  maintain  and 
operate  the  Improvements  after  InsuUatlon 
Sponsors  also  must  obtain  soil  and  water 
conservation  program  agreemenU  for  at  least 
50%  of  the  land  above  each  retention  res- 
ervoir. 


THE  GREEN  THUMB  PROGRAM 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  in 
Arkansas  and  in  a  number  of  other  States 
the  Green  Thumb  program,  which  is  ad- 
ministered by  the  National  Farmers 
Union,  is  proving  to  be  very  successful. 

The  Green  Thumb  program  is  par- 
ticularly significant  because  it  has  given 
an  opportunity  for  many  of  our  older 
citizens,  frequently  from  i-ural  areas,  to 
participate  in  constructive  and  worth- 
while community  service  activities. 
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Just  as  an  example,  to  date.  Green 
Thumbers  have  built,  rebuilt,  or  refurb- 
ished more  than  350  parks,  including  61 
roadside  paries  in  Arlumsas.  As  a  result  of 
the  fine  work  which  the  Green  Thumbers 
are  doing  on  city,  coimty.  and  State 
parks,  travelers,  piclmickers,  campers, 
and  local  residents  are  now  able  to  en- 
joy these  parks. 

Mr.  President,  a  report  on  Green 
Thumb  activities  during  the  first  quarter 
of  1969  was  recently  issued,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

FiaST    QUARTEKLT    BOMMAST    REP0«T    FOK    1969 

or  Obezk  TmrMB  Activtties 

This  report  covers  the  first  four  months  of 
operating  activities  under  our  1969  Green 
■Thumb  contract. 

We  were  authorized  to  employ  2,073  green 
thumb  worker  trainees  In  14  states  this  year 
(282  in  Arkansas.  Indiana,  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin;  142  in  New  Jersey,  Oregon  and 
Virginia:  98  in  Kentucky;  and  70  In  Nebra- 
ska, New  York,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania, 
South  Dakota  and  Utah ) . 

This  was  achieved  despite  the  March  staff 
and  board  meetings.  There  were  some  delays 
In  the  hiring  process  because  of  very  bad 
weather  conditions  and  a  planned  delay  in 
hiring  in  Indiana  and  Kentucky.  By  the  end 
of  April,  1,947  worker  trainees  were  actually 
working  which  Is  about  94  p>ercent  of  our 
total  strength.  It  Is  estimated  that  by  this 
time,  however,  we  are  up  to  about  97  or  100 
percent  of  our  full  strength. 

The  staff  of  Oreen  Thumb  has  spent  many 
weeks  In  planning  projects  with  state  and 
local  agencies,  recruiting,  screening,  inter- 
viewing workers  with  the  Employment  Ser- 
vice, arranging  physical  exams,  setting  up 
training  sessions,  making  referrals  to  reha- 
bilitation and  other  agencies,  counseling 
with  green  thumbers  and  assisting  with  per- 
sonal and  Job  problems  involved  in  launch- 
ing new  projects.  Special  efforts  were  made  to 
achieve  balance  between  the  concern  for  the 
Individual  green  thumber  and  his  problem 
and  accomplishment  of  attractive  community 
projects. 

This  year  Green  Thumb  staff  has  worked 
^  with  other  manpower  agencies  to  assist  in  de- 
veloping a  coordinated  manpower  plan.  After 
consultation  with  the  Department  of  Labor 
office  Oreen  Thumb  has  helped  to  give 
leadership  in  many  of  the  Cooperative 
Area  Manpower  Planning  Committees.  For 
example:  Wayne  Vance,  our  Indiana  Green 
Thumb  State  Director,  has  served  as  the 
Chairman  of  the  local  Cooperative  Area  Man- 
power Planning  Committee. 

Oiu-  Green  Thumb  State  Directors  have  at- 
tended many  Cooperative  Area  Manpower 
Planning  and  Technical  Action  Planning 
meetings  to  help  coordinate  our  plans  with 
other  efforts.  They  have  also  worked  with 
State  Employment  Services,  Community  Ac- 
tion Programs,  Concentrated  Employment 
Programs.  Highway  State  Park  Conservation 
and  Forestry  Departments,  State  Commission 
on  Aging,  and  hundreds  of  County,  City  and 
other  local  governmental  agencies.  Most  of 
these  meetings  and  contacts  were  to  develop 
new  projects,  special  spring  plantings,  and 
training,  social,  and  employment  service  for 
Green  Thumb  workers. 

Green  Thumbers  have  assisted  In  several 
emergency  situations  this  quarter.  They  have 
assisted  in  fiood  control  and  repair  and  clean- 
up of  damaged  areas;  Green  thumbers  were 
called  upon  In  South  Dakota  for  emergency 
help  when  a  wind  storm  broke  off  and  up- 
rooted more  than  40  trees  In  a  park.  In  Ar- 
kansas a  search  effort  was  made  when  a  local 
resident  was  lost  In  the  woods  for  several 


days.  Our  green  thumbers  assisted  local  of- 
ficials in  helping  to  find  this  elderly  citizen. 

In  the  City  of  Glenhaven,  Wisconsin,  Green 
Thumbers  assisted  in  fiood  control  efforts. 
The  Mayor  and  the  Civil  Defense  Director 
contacted  our  Wisconsin  Green  Thumb 
State  Director  asking  for  assistance  in  pa- 
trolling dikes,  maintaining  pumps  on  a  24- 
hour  basis  during  this  emergency  situation. 
This  effort  Involved  two  crews  staying  one 
week  each.  The  men  traveled  at  least  150 
miles  away  from  their  communities.  Hous- 
ing and  rood  was  supplied  by  the  City  of 
Glenhaven. 

Oreen  Thumbers  have  restored  several  his- 
torical sites  in  the  14  States.  These  projects 
have  made  a  real  contribution  to  the  com- 
munity. Restored  historical  sites  bring  tour- 
ists and  their  money  into  low-income  rural 
conununltles.  Our  green  thumbera  recog- 
nized their  efforts  as  not  only  helping  to  earn 
money  and  to  restore  their  own  well-being, 
but  also  they  see  It  as  being  of  historic  sig- 
nificance. 

Oreen  Thumbers  have  worked  on  350  road- 
side parks.  In  some  are«ts,  these  parks  tiave 
been  part  of  a  conscious  effort  to  encourage 
tourist  travel,  especially  in  Minnesota,  Ar- 
kansas, Wisconsin  and  Oregon.  A  dramatic 
example  of  the  Impact  of  Oreen  Thumbers 
work  Is  in  Newton  County,  Arkansas,  one  of 
the  nation's  poorest  counties.  The  develop- 
ment of  several  beautiful  roadside  parks  by 
Oreen  Thumbers  has  been  the  key  to  eco- 
nomic development  and  community  better- 
ment effort  through  beautiflcation  which  is 
literally  bringing  that  county  out  of  poverty 
through  the  growth  of  the  tourist  business. 
This  rural  county  of  about  5,000  population 
had  no  Industry,  no  doctor;  nurse,  or  phar- 
macy, only  one  paved  road,  and  even  uses 
horses  and  a  boat  to  deliver  mall  to  families 
living  in  the  hills.  Green  Thumb  was  the 
only  federal  anti-poverty  manpower  or  eto- 
nomic  development  project  and  with  14 
workers,  was  the  biggest  employer  In  that 
county.  The  development  and  beautiflcation 
of  the  one  paved  road  with  roadside  parks, 
overlooks,  and  dogwood  plantings  has  at- 
tracted a  large  flow  of  tourists  to  Newton 
County,  and  was  Instrumental  in  the  loca- 
tion of  "Dogpatch  USA"  (a  sort  of  mid- 
America  Disneyland  developed  by  Al  Capp). 
Tourist  business  Is  booming,  Dogpatch  and 
other  tourist  businesses  have  become  major 
employers,  the  bank  has  moved  from  an  old 
wooded  building  to  a  new  cement  office 
building,  and  the  community  has  been  able 
to  finance  a  Clinic-Hospital  and  will  have 
a  doctor  next  month. 

In  Wisconsin,  93  roadside  parks  have  been 
worked  on;  and  in  Minnesota  some  83  road- 
side parks  have  been  worked  on  and  Im- 
proved. The  tourists  and  vacationers  have 
been  using  these  parks,  attracting  critical 
monies  for  the  economic  development  of 
these  areas.  The  Upper  Great  Lakes  Regional 
Conunission  (the  Commissioners  are  the 
three  Governors)  has  submitted  their  budget 
proposals  to  Congress  this  year  which  in- 
cludes $1  million  to  this  program,  under 
their  direction,  would  develop  roadside  and 
overlooks  and  other  projects  along  the  scenic 
route.  The  Commission's  staff  say  that  the 
reason  the  Commission  has  put  roadside  de- 
velopment program  employing  older  low-in- 
come people  Into  their  bill  Is  the  economic 
success  of  the  Green  Thumb  program  in  ad- 
jacent areas  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin. 

To  date,  Green  Thumbers  have  built,  re- 
built or  refurnished  more  than  350  parks. 
These  parks,  of  course,  are  used  by  all  the 
people  in  the  area  and  tourists  as  well.  Low- 
income  families  usually  make  greater  use 
of  these  parks  than  higher  income  families. 
Many  areas  had  no  roadside  parks  whatso- 
ever until  Green  Thumb  came  along. 

As  a  result  of  the  fine  work  which  our 
Green  Thumbers  are  doing  on  city,  county 
and  state  parks,  travelers,  picnickers,  camp- 
ers, and  local  residents  are  now  able  to  enjoy 
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much  more  confortable  surroundings  in  all 
our  states.  I 

The  measurement  of  the  Impact  of  Green 
Thumb  upon  the  lives  of  the  workers  and 
the  families  is  more  difficult  to  describe  than 
the  number  of  new  parks  built,  but  is  the 
most  important  goal  of  Green  Thumb. 

For  example,  one  crew  Is  composed  of  pa- 
tients from  the  state  mental  hospital,  who 
are  released  during  the  day  to  work  on  Green 
Thumb. 

New  Jersey  has  done  other  significant  re- 
habilitation, as  well  as  many  of  the  other 
states.  Many  Green  Thumbew  and  their  fam- 
ilies are  now  receiving  food  stamps  as  a  result 
of  special  counseling  and  training. 

Special  reports  later  this  year  will  focus  on 
these  social  services,  employment  efforts,  and 
the  himian  factors  Involved  in  Green  Thumb. 


COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS  BY  BEN 
S.  GILMER  AT  UNIVERSITY  OF 
GEORGIA 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
commencement  season  just  past  brought 
forth  many  and  varied  comments  about 
the  current  wave  of  disorders  and  rioting 
on  the  Nation's  campuses.  One  of  the 
most  outstanding  addresses  that  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  read  was  delivered 
at  the  University  of  Georgia  by  Ben  S. 
Gilmer,  former  president  of  Southern 
Bell  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  and 
present  president  of  American  Telephone 
&  Telegraph  Co.,  at  the  graduation  exer- 
cise there  on  June  7. 

Labeling  campus  anarchists  as  "coun- 
terrevolutionaries," and  iu:cusing  them 
of  being  unequipped  to  bring  about  con- 
structive change,  but  only  to  demand 
it,  Mr.  Gilmer  criticized  students  who 
would  tear  down  the  framework  of  our 
society  in  the  name  of  revolutionary 
change.  He  challenged  all  young  peo- 
ple instead  to  work  out  solutions  to  our 
problems  in  ordered,  rational  fashion. 

He  called  on  the  graduates  to  accept 
the  challenge,  to  become  true  revolu- 
tionaries, the  "new  adventurers,"  whom 
he  correctly  described  as  "people  who 
really  keep  things  moving." 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
Mr.  Gilmer's  eloquent  and  forceful  ad- 
dress, and  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Commencement  Address  by  Ben  S.  Gilmek 

This  I  know  is  a  day  to  which  all  of  you 
have  pointed  your  efforts  and  energies  for  a 
long  time.  I  congratulate  you  and  am  hon- 
ored to  be  with  you  on  this  great  day  in  your 
lives. 

So  many  long  honored  customs  of  college 
life  have  been  challenged  of  late  I  would 
not  have  been  surprised  to  see  the  abolition 
of  the  commencement  shaker  become  one 
of  them.  Fortunately  for  me  this  did  not 
turn  out  to  be  the  case,  and  I  am  happy  to 
join  with  you  in  the  enjoyment  of  this  day. 

Most  commencement  speakers,  I  suspect, 
are  under  no  illusions  as  to  how  long  their 
words  will  be  remembered — and  I  am  no  ex- 
ception. Who.  for  example,  spoke  at  my  own 
graduation  and  what  he  said  have  long  since 
slipped  from  memory. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  a  certain  solem- 
nity about  these  occasions  that  moves  one 
to  look  long  and  earnestly  within  himself 
for  that  one  portion  of  wisdom  with  which 
life  may  have  endowed  him  that  might  have 
some  meaning  to  the  new  generation  to 
whom  his  own  will  shortly  pass  the  torch. 
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Tm  rMtnt  ywtfs  ttuht  aMtrch  haa  bccom*  a 
p*rtieuiarl7  trylnc  on*,  for  they  have  b«en 
y*»m  In  which  mom  m«mb«n  of  your  gan- 
•ratlon  h»T«  been  loudly  ■■nrting  that  they 
trurt  DO  on*  ant  M,  sueli  ptotwtaats  at  th« 
sama  tlm*  glTln«  yorr  llttl*  Indication  as  to 
why  anyone  over  30  ahould  tnist  ttaMa. 

With  each  auccMdlng  graduating  claaa.  It 
would  appear,  th«  faneratloo  gap  grows 
wider  and  the  wider  It  grows  the  greater  the 
risk  that  the  conunencement  speaker  will 
fall  in. 

NonethelaM  I  suapect  that  nearly  erery 
oommeooenMnt  epeakir — up  until  this  year 
at  any  lat*— has  eecretly  harbored  the  hope 
that  aomahoiw  he  might  find  the  words  that 
will  oanrey  to  his  younger  audience  that 
he — perhaps  In  mxa*  measure  understands 
the  alma  at  youth,  that,  he  share*  them  with 
HTMltmlnlshert  ardor  in  spite  of  the  passing 
years. 

This  rapport  oDoe  eatabllstaed,  his  audience 
will,  he  hopes,  bear  his  words  wHh  open 
minds — and  perhaps  even  heed  some  of 
them. 

Ilius  moat  oommencemeBt  eomment  on 
youth  to  youth  falls  Into  a  predictable  pat- 
tern: applaud  youth's  alms,  deplore  Its 
zneithoda.*' 

Tou  will  forflT*  me,  I  trust,  U  this  year — 
I  abandon  the  pattern.  To  my  mind  rapport 
between  the  generations  will  be  better  served 
by  candor  than  by  strained  efforts  at  In- 
gratlatlon.  At  th«  risk,  then,  of  being  char- 
acterised as  a  quaint  survivor  from  a  bygone 
era,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  precisely  what 
I  think. 

Briefly,  I  am  not  with  It.  What  has  been 
happening  on  many  of  our  campuses  over 
the  past  few  months  or  rather  what  the 
newspapers  have  chosen  to  tell  us  about 
what  has  been  happening  on  our  campuses  I 
And  deplorable. 

And  what  alms  are  served  by  vandalism 
and  violence  I  readily  confess  I  do  not  un- 
derstand. U  th«  Impvils*  to  these  actions 
springs,  as  I  have  beard  it  alleged,  from 
youthful  Idealism,  It  U  misplaced  Idealism 
and  certain  to  defeat  the  very  alms  It  pro- 
fesses to  serve. 

Not  freedom  but  a  new  authoritarianism 
Is  surely  the  most  likely  coosequenoe  of  such 
excesses.  Nor  Is  It  very  likely  that  expanded 
partlolpatlon  In  decision-making  will  be  ex- 
tended to  those  who  by  their  actions  dem- 
onstrate they  do  not  know  how  to  handle 
the  re^Mnslbllltlea  they  already  haw. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  would 
have  preferred  to  talk  with  you  today  about 
almost  any  other  topic  than  the  current 
camptu  turmoU.  Avoidance  however,  would 
serve  no  useful  pxurpose  and  Indeed  would 
be  Interpreted  as  Joining  with  those  who 
seem  to  believe  that  If  something  is  ignored 
It  will  cease  to  exist. 

Among  my  ooUeaguee  In  the  business  world, 
utter  consternation  seems  to  be  the  meet 
common  reaction  to  the  recent  highly  pub- 
licized events  on  some  of  our  nation's  most 
distinguished  campuses. 

It  Is  an  altogether  understandable  re- 
action but  not  to  my  mind  a  very  helpful 
one.  For  these  events  can  no  longer  be  dis- 
missed as  Isolated  phenomena.  Nor  can  we 
take  comfort  In  the  thought  that  they  are 
"un-American,"  the  product  of  an  alien 
conspiracy. 

And  while  It  Is  true  that  the  actual  per- 
petrators of  the  violent  acts  we  have  been 
reading  about  probably  constitute  but  a  small 
fraction  of  the  current  campus  generation, 
we  simply  cannot  take  lightly  the  fact  that 
the  politics  of  violence  has  moved  from  the 
streets  to  a  site  we  had  assumed  was  reserved 
for  calm  Inquiry  and  rational  discourse. 

The  consequences  of  these  events  for  the 
colleges  Involved  may  be  tragic  or  hopeful, 
depending  on  their  response.  But  my  concern 
rvma  beyond  the  proapects  of  p>artlcular  in- 
atltutlons  and  goes  to  the  implications  oX 


these  events  to  the  future  course  ot  Ameri- 
can society. 

Down  through  the  years  Americans  for  the 
most  part  have  been  wUllng  to  rssolv*  their 
dlifarences — and  accept  the  oonsaquences 
within  a  commonly  accepted  framsiwcrk  ot 
order  and  due  process. 

On  our  camptisee  as  In  our  dtlas,  violence 
signals  the  breakdown  of  this  tradltton.  But 
what  la  more  disturbing  is  the  reallaatloo 
that  the  recent  disorders  may  be  but  surfaos 
symptoms  of  a  more  widespread  infection. 

This  Infection  shows  Itself  in  what  appears 
to  be  an  increasing  disposition  to  eecap*  the 
responsibilities  of  citizenship  and  the  risks 
of  participation  either  by  seeking  refuge  In 
private  ootaforts  or  at  the  other  extreme,  by 
an  e<|Oally  Irresponsible  disposition  to  trans- 
late the  moet  agonizingly  complex  problems 
Into  simple  confrontatlODs  between  "them" 


I  addssased  myself  to  this  development  on 
a  like  ooeaslon  a  yaar  ago  and  what  was  eald 
then  can  be  repeated  now  with  no  less  con- 
viction: To  my  mind  this  resort  to  un- 
reason— In  whatever  guise  It  appears — ^Is  ths 
mxxt  dangerous  trend  ot  our  time. 

It  Jeopardised  what  has  been  and  remalits 
our  country's  greatest  strength — and  that  is 
the  c^Mdty  to  govern  ourselves. 

"nus  resort  to  unreason  shows  Itself,  too, 
m  what  seems  to  be  an  increasing  preoccu- 
pation with  power,  power  exerdaed  not 
through  the  conventional  poUtleal  process 
but  by  obstructing  the  normal  operations  of 
society. 

Power  thus  exercised  can  dramatlae  dis- 
sent and  discontent,  but  It  can  also  \mder- 
mlne  the  orderly  processes  on  which  the 
dissenters  themselves  will  depend  once  their 
discontent  Is  assuaged.  The  continued  use 
of  this  kind  of  power  can  only  lead  to  the 
progressive  degeneration  of  the  political  proc- 
ess In  this  country,  to  the  death  of  fre«Klom. 
This  is.  as  well,  the  most  likely  consequence 
to  our  nation's  goals  and — more  particu- 
larly— to  the  quickened  aspirations  of  youth. 
Those  goals  cannot  be  achieved  or  those 
hopes  realized  In  an  angry  society,  divided  by 
contention  and  embittered  by  frustration. 

Only  a  coherent  society,  uniting  all  Its 
elements  In  a  context  of  commonly  accepted 
political  process,  can  gather  Its  resourcee  and 
marshall  Its  energies  on  the  scale  the  future 
will  require. 

It  Is  time,  then,  that  men  and  women  of 
reason  and  conscience  everywhere  made  It 
plain  that  this  society  cannot  coimtenance 
and  will  not  reward  the  willful  exercise  of 
power  to  obetruct  Its  legitimate  processes. 
But  clearly  It  Is  not  enough  to  decry  vio- 
lence unless  at  the  same  time  w*  are  ready 
to  take  account  of  the  causes  that  Inspire  It. 
Clearly  we  must  ask  ourselves,  what  is 
wrong  with  youth  or  what  Is  wrong  with  us 
and  the  world  we  have  made  that  has  pro- 
duced so  deep  an  estrangement  between  so 
many  of  our  young  pteople  and  the  major 
Institutions  of  American  life. 

I  raise  the  question  not  out  of  concern  for 
the  current  crop  of  campus  saboteiurs  but  for 
the  far  larger  number  of  their  countem- 
porarles  who  may  take  as  dim  a  view  of 
violence  as  I  do  but  whose  anger,  albeit 
contained.  Is  anger  all  the  same. 

Tou  will  tell  me,  I  suppose,  that  there  Is 
sufflolsnt  evidence  ot  Injustice  In  the  world 
to  warrant  anger  and  that  the  occasions  for 
youth's  eatrangement  are  not  really  that 
hard  to  find: 

A  sad  and  apparently  Interminable  war 
and  its  tragic  costs  In  lives  and  re- 
sources. .  .  . 

The  evidence  In  the  midst  of  affluence  that 
millions  of  our  fellow  citizens  have  not 
shared  In  America's  expanding  opportu- 
nity. .  .  . 

The  fact  that  so  many  ot  the  people  In  o\ii 
greatest  dtles  live  ugly  lives.  ,  ,  , 

The  apparent  hypocrisy  of  a  society  dedi- 
cated to  no  higher  aim  than  a  c<»itlnuous 
expansion  of  personal  consumption. 


But  we  have  experienced  these  oooastons 
before.  Indeed  It  Is  hard  to  recall  a  time 
when  we  have  been  without  them  or  their 
counterparts. 

So,  without  the  slightest  Implication  oC 
doubt  about  the  depth  and  slnoerlty  of  the 
convictions  of  young  people  on  the  issues  I 
have  recited,  let  ma  say  that  It  seems  to  me 
the  explanation  lies  elsewbsrs. 

There  are  in  my  observation  as  many  dif- 
ferent interpretations  ot  youth's  mood  as 
there  are  Interpreters  and  I  claim  no  special 
Insight  in  this  regard.  There  does,  however, 
seem  to  me  to  be  t«o  interrelated  elements 
in  the  current  mood  that  are  unique  to 
these  times. 

The  Orst  Is  a  feeling,  apparently  widely 
shared  in  your  generation,  that  tha  prospect 
ahead  la  a  sadly  empty  one,  that  tha  expected 
course  of  your  lives  offers  very  little  worthy 
of  high  purpose  and  very  little  pratnlae  of 
opportunities  for  a  sense  of  real  acoompllali- 
ment. 

And  the  second  Is  a  sense  of  frustration  In 
the  face  of  institutions  so  large,  so  complex, 
so  apparently  impersonal  that  they  aSord 
little  prospect  that  what  one  man  does  will 
make  very  much  difference. 

Were  these  Impressions  vaUd,  this  cere- 
mony, normally  the  moet  hopeful  of  occa- 
sions, would  be  a  sad  one  Indeed.  Nor  will 
they  be  made  otherwise  by  any  simple  asser- 
tion to  the  contrary  by  me,  however  deeply  I 
might  feel  It. 

Nonethrtess  I  ahtHl  risk.  Tour  own  discon- 
tents dramatise  the  fact  that  there  is  much 
unfinished  business  In  our  society  that  is 
worthy  of  the  best  that  Is  In  you. 

Who.  If  not  you,  U  going  to  see  to  It  that 
our  onrushlng  technology  Is  shaped  to  hu- 
mane ends. 

Who,  if  not  you.  Is  going  to  bring  order 
and  civility — and,  yes,  greatness — back  to  our 
great  cities. 

Who,  if  not  you,  is  going  to  rationalise 
our  outmoded  structure  of  local  government 
so  that  it  meets  the  needs  of  the  final  third 
of  the  twentieth  century. 

Who,  if  not  you.  Is  going  to  assure  the 
adequacy  of  public  services,  health,  educa- 
tion, transportation,  waste  disposal — for  a 
population  that  by  the  century's  end  will 
number  360  million. 

Who.  if  not  you,  wtU  see  to  It  that  we  have 
an  education  system  In  this  country  that  de- 
nies to  no  one  the  ability  to  grow  to  the 
limit  of  his  personal  capacity. 

Who,  If  not  you,  will  see  to  it  that  our 
Institutions— our  colleges  and  corporations, 
our  churches  and  city  halls — do  not  become 
ends  in  themselves,  that  they  develop  a  con- 
Unuing  capacity  for  renewal  In  the  face  of 
changing  needs. 

I  raise  these  questions  In  order  to  suggest 
that  I  profoundly  believe — and  that  is  that 
there  are  new  worlds  to  conquer  and  that 
those  new  worlds  do  not  lie  In  the  outer 
reaches  of  space  but  close  at  hand. 

But  the  conquest  of  these  new  worlds,  I 
must  quickly  add,  cannot  be  achieved  by 
slogans.  They  will  not  yield  to  marches  and 
manifeetoes  or  to  simple  fervor  unsupported 
by  competence.  They  will  yield  only  to  the 
patient  exercise  of  our  rational  faculties. 

Those  who  think  otherwise  are  not  the 
revolutionaries  they  proclaim  themselves  to 
be.  Rather  are  they — in  the  c^nlon  of  an 
M.I.T.  professor  whose  name  I  cannot  pro- 
nounce but  whoee  views  I  share— counter- 
revolutionaries— a  romantic  remnant,  his- 
torically obeolescent,  unequipped  to  change 
the  world,  equipped  only  to  demand  that  it 
be  changed. 

Today's  world,  stubbornly  complex  as  It  Is 
and  growing  more  so,  will  exact  a  hard  dis- 
cipline from  those  who  seriously  hope  to 
have  a  hand  in  changing  it.  In  short.  It  will 
take  comfwtence. 

What  satisfactions  will  derive  from  accept- 
ing the  challenge  of  acquiring  that  compe- 
tence will  not  include  the  satisfactions  of 
self -dramatization. 
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Those  of  you  who  do  accept  that  chal- 
lenge win  be  in  fact  the  true  revolution, 
aiies — with  a  better  warrant  to  that  term 
than  those  of  your  contemporaries  who  have 
appropriated  It  for  themselves. 

Today  our  society  faces  a  serious  short- 
age of  true  revolutionaries — men  and  women 
with  the  competence  and  patience  to  face 
complexity  unafraid.  Those  we  have  are 
without  exception  over-burdened.  In  an  age 
of  Increasing  leisure,  their  work  week  grows 
longer  and  their  lights  bum  later  than  those 
of  their  colleagues.  Such  vacations  as  they 
manage  are,  as  often  as  not.  Interrupted  by 
some  emergent  crisis. 

No  sector  of  society  has  a  monopoly  on 
their  talents.  Tou  will  find  them  in  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  and  In  municipal  agencies 
and  you  will,  I'  am  glad  to  say,  find  them 
In  business. 

Tou  will  not  read  their  names  in  head- 
lines— ^they  look  much  the  same  as  you  and 
me — but  It  Is  to  them  we  owe  the  fact  that 
things  work  as  veil  as  they  do.  On  them  our 
hopes  depend  that  things  are  going  to  work 
better.  They  are  the  "new  adventurers." 

Wltat  manner  of  men  are  they? 
^      First  of  all,  they  know  their  business  but 
never  deceive  themselves  that  they  know  all 
they  need  to  know. 

They  are  not  "mere  technicians."  They 
know  that  in  this  world  of  ours  there  are 
no  simple  answers  any  more,  that  any  plan 
or  program,  however,  plausible  In  the  ab- 
stract, must  meet  the  test  of  human  needs 
and  that  thoee  needs  are  varied,  more  often 
than  not  competing  and  must  somehow  be 
resolved  In  an  outcome  that,  while  it  may  be 
best  for  all,  may  be  fully  satisfactory  to 
none. 

And  they  know,  too,  that  the  consequence 
of  attempting  too  much,  Uke  the  conse- 
quence of  doing  too  little,  is  failure.  Finding 
what  is  right  Is  an  arduous  process  of  match- 
ing needs  with  resources,  of  rigorously  as- 
signing priorities  that  distinguish  between 
what  must  be  done,  what  can  be  done  and 
what  had  best  be  put  off  until  tomorrow.  In 
short,  they  know  that  social  ends  depend  on 
economic  means. 

Finally,  I  think  I  should  say  that  the  men 
and  women  I  have  been  talking  about  are 
not  very  different  from  you  and  me. 

They  are  not  a  new  breed  of  men,  a  spe- 
cially constituted  elite  somehow  genetically 
equipped  to  manipulate  the  mysterious  con- 
trol system  of  our  complex  society. 

What  most  distinguishes  them  from  the 
rest  of  men  is  their  confidence  that  change 
can  be  managed — can  be  because  must  be 
and  their  belief  that  what  one  man  does 
about  It  can  in  fact  make  a  great  deal  of  dif- 
ference. 

They  are  for  the  moet  part  modest  men. 
Somehow,  though,  wherever  they  are — in  a 
business,  a  government  agency,  a  town  hall — 
they  seem  to  generate  about  themselves  an 
atmosphere  of  excitement.  They  do  so  be- 
cause— If  only  by  the  smallest  Increments — 
where  they  are  things  are  moving. 

I  Invite  you  to  Join  the  "new  adventures." 
Compared  to  the  number  of  people  who  are 
simply  along  for  the  ride,  the  niunber  of 
people  who  really  keep  things  moving  In  this 
world  is  small  Indeed.  We  need  more. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  with  a  few  words 
about  thoee  institutions  which  together  com- 
prise what  you  may  call  the  eetabllshment. 
I  suppose  the '  telephone  company  Is  one  of 
them. 

If  my  own  experience  is  any  guide,  there 
U  as  much  diversity  within  the  establish- 
ment. If  there  Is  such  a  thing,  as  there  Is 
any  place  anyone  might  want  to  look. 

Forces  for  change,  not  all  of  It  good,  con- 
tend with  forces  for  stability,  not  all  of  It 
bad.  In  a  state  Of  continuing  dynamic  ten- 
sion. 

Is  there  room  in  the  establishment — In  my 
own  business,  for  example — for  adventure? 
If  I  say,  yes  there  is,  I  must  also  remind  my- 
self that  we  have  a  continuing  obligation  to 
ask  ourselves.  Is  there  room  enough?  We  must 


and  we  do  because  our  future  depends  in  the 
final  analysis  on  an  asset  that  appears  no- 
where on  our  balance  sheet,  the  innovative 
capacity  of  our  people,  their  ability  to  sense 
and  respond  to  society's  new  demands,  their 
ability  not  merely  to  react  to  change  but  to 
lead  It. 

Finally,  It  appears  to  me  that  It  is  time 
for  a  general  de-escalation  of  the  rhetoric  we 
apply  to  the  current  problems  of  our  society. 
Surely  no  nation  on  earth  has  experienced  so 
many  "revolutions"  and  so  many  "crises"  as 
we  have  over  the  past  few  years.  Tet  some- 
how we  have  survived. 

Looked  at  In  perspective,  not  every  change 
is  a  "revolution"  and  not  every  problem  a 
"crisis."  I  suggest  that  the  application  of  a 
more  moderate  terminology  to  current  prob- 
lems would  contribute  to  our  confidence  that 
they  can — with  the  patient  application  of 
good  sense  and  good  will — be  managed  and 
managed  effectively. 

At  the  same  time  If  we  could  rid  ourselves 
of  some  of  the  stereotypes  that  dominate  so 
much  of  our  thinking  these  days — the  dispo- 
sition of  people  like  me  to  address  people  like 
you  as  "youth"  and  of  you  perhaps  to  think 
of  me  as  "business" — ^If  we  could  come  to  see 
each  other,  not  as  generalized  classifications 
of  humanity  but  as  Individuals,  each  with  his 
own  talents,  each  with  his  own  hopes,  and 
both  with  so  much  In  common,  we  would  be 
taking  a  long  step  toward  strengthening  In 
our  country  that  sense  of  community  that 
has  been  Its  greatest  asset  and  that,  should 
we  lose  It,  would  be  Its  greatest  loss. 

Thank  you  very  much.  My  very  best  wishes 
to  all  of  you. 


RUSSIA  TURNS  BACK  THE  CLOCK 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
long  believed  that  in  trying  to  make  wise 
decisions  on  national  security  issues,  it 
is  important  to  understand  the  nature  of 
the  adversary.  I  have  been  pointing  out 
that  as  I  assess  the  Soviet  Union,  it  is  an 
opportunistic,  impredlctable  opponent 
with  rapidly  expanding  military  capabili- 
ties, and  that,  far  from  moving  away 
from  Stalinism,  there  are  increasing 
signs  within  Russia  of  a  move  to  the 
right — toward  a  domestic  hard  line. 

In  this  connection,  I  wish  to  draw  to 
the  attention  of  Senators  the  timely  and 
highly  informative  articles  by  Anatole 
Shub  on  the  theme  "Russia  Turns  Back 
the  Clock,"  which  have  been  appearing  in 
the  Washington  Post. 

Anatole  Shub  was  recently  expelled 
from  the  Soviet  Union  after  being  Mos- 
cow correspondent  of  the  Washington 
Post  for  more  than  2  years. 

These  are  the  first  five  articles  in  what 
I  understand  will  be  a  series  of  10. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  five  articles  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  June  13, 

1969] 
RtrssiA    TcsNS     Back    the     Clock — Soviet 

Leaders  Reject  Reform,  Cast  FirrtrxE  in  a 

STALUnsT  Mou> 

(By  Anatole  Shub  i) 
For  two  years,  I  have   watched  Russia's 
rulers  grimly  attempt  to  turn  the  clock  back. 
In  part,  I  believe.  It  has  been  a  reversion  to 


1  Anatole  Shub,  after  more  than  two  years 
in  the  Soviet  Union  as  Moscow  correspondent 
of  The  Washington  Post,  was  recently  ex- 
pelled by  the  Soviet  authorities.  In  this  series 
he  presents  his  personal  observations  and 
conclusions. 


Stalinism,  although  there  has  been  no  purge 
of  Communist  leaders,  and  the  political 
prisoners  number  scores  of  thousands,  rather 
than  millions. 

In  part,  it  has  been  a  throwback  to  older 
tradition — to  Russia  as  the  "gendarme  of 
Europe,"  the  guardian  of  absolutism  and 
orthodoxy,  its  armies  on  permanent  maneu- 
vers, poised  to  menace  democracy  and  na- 
tional Independence  beyond  Russia's  own 
frontiers. 

However,  the  most  striking  "return"  to 
past  ways  has  had  more  tragic  dimensions. 
For,  as  I  left  Moscow,  many  Soviet  friends 
had  come  to  believe  that  the  present  Kremlin 
rulers  are  leading  Russia  down  the  same  mel- 
ancholy path  as  the  Romanov  czars  took  a 
century  ago. 

By  all  accounts  of  those  who  have  dealt 
with  them,  the  men  who  deposed  Nlklta 
Khrushchev  in  1964  are  cynical,  crude,  nar- 
row-minded, frightened  for  their  own  privi- 
leges. They  have  shown  themselves  unable 
and  increasingly  unwlUing  to  risk  the  re- 
forms, small  or  large,  required  to  meet  the 
complex  needs  and  aspirations  of  an  ever 
more  literate,  sophisticated  Russian  society. 

The  present  rulers  quickly  turned  their 
backs  on  the  progressive  evolution  In  Tugo- 
slavla,  which  Khrushchev  had  fitfully  sought 
to  emulate.  They  used  armed  force  to 
strangle  Czechoslovakia's  peaceful  democ- 
ratization, which  was  pointing  Russia  her- 
self a  way  out  of  the  vicious  circle  of  power, 
privilege,  terror  and  fear  created  by  Lenin, 
Trotsky,  and  Stalin.  None  of  the  Russian 
leaders  himself  stepped  forward  as  a  Soviet 
Dubcek  or  Tito. 

Instead,  the  Kremlin  boeses — Brezhnev, 
Suslov  and  Shelepln  In  the  Party  machine: 
Orecbko,  Teplshev  and  Takubovsky  in  the 
army;  Androp>ov,  as  well  as  the  faceless  pro- 
fessionals of  the  KOB  (security  police) ,  Rus- 
sia's "Invisible  government" — have  turned 
Increasingly  to  repression  and  reaction,  xeno- 
phobia and  mystification.  They  appear  to  be 
counting  on  the  fears  and  prejudices  of  the 
"dark  people,"  the  traditional  mob  of  Rus- 
sia's tragic  history — and  they  are  plunging 
the  country's  finest  spirits  Into  despair. 

Tet  their  oppressive,  anachronistic  system 
cannot  produce  meat,  apartments  or  happy 
smiles  even  for  the  "dark  people."  The  sense 
of  suffocation  and  choking  among  the  edu- 
cated is  matched  by  the  suUenness  and  per- 
manent irritability  of  the  masses.  F\>r  both, 
alcohol  Is  often  the  sole  relief.  Abortions, 
ulcers,  high  blood  pressure,  psychosomatic 
Illness  are  the  toll  exacted  on  an  Incalcul- 
able scale. 

Should  present  policies  prevaU,  many  In- 
telligent Russians  feel  that  the  likeliest  re- 
sults—once  the  unemasculated  generation 
bom  after  Stalin's  death  reaches  manhood — 
win  be  a  violent  explosion.  Such  explosions 
have  been  frequent  In  Russian  history,  and 
have  often  brought  only  greater  tragedy. 

The  contrast  is  striking  between  the  atmos- 
phere now  and  that  of  the  autunui  of  1963, 
■when  I  first  visited  the  Soviet  Union.  Al- 
though even  then  hopes  were  no  longer  as 
high  as  In  the  euphoric  mld-1950's.  an  eager, 
curious  youth  was  still  being  raised — offi- 
cially— In  the  ambivalent  yet  stimulating 
spirit  of  de-Stallnlzatlon. 

BRILLIANCE    {.MERGED 

Late  In  1962,  Alexander  Tvardovsky's  pro- 
gressive monthly  Novy  Mir  had  published  the 
moet  Important  book  of  the  Soviet  era:  "One 
Day  In  the  Life  of  Ivan  Denlsovlch,"  by  Alex- 
ander Solzhenltsyn,  who  finally  spoke  for  the 
scores  of  millions  miuxlered  or  Imprisoned 
under  Stalin. 

Thousands  thronged  to  hear  the  brilliant, 
aristocratic  poetry  of  Andrei  Voznesensky 
and  the  more  poignant  ballads  of  Bulat 
Okudzhava.  Tevgenl  Tevtushenko  publicly 
denounced  "the  heirs  of  Stalin"  and  mourned 
the  victims  of  anti-Semitism  In  "Babl  Tar." 
Perhaps  more  important.  Doetoyevsky,  who 
had  fo^seen  it  all.  was  available  and  read- 
able again. 
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Aftv  An  «ntii«  gMMratlon  In  which  RtiMl* 
had  bMn  "th«  dark  side  of  the  moon,"  lU 
edentlate,  aitlsto  and  social  sclentleU  had 
renewd  ooBtaota  with  the  real  world  of  tba 
West.  It  was  under  Khniahcher  and  Anastas 
BClkoyan  (eased  out  In  1066)  that  the  Ideas 
or  economic  reform  later  loosely  labeled 
"Llbermanlsm"  were  nrst  aoUclted  and  pub- 
licly aired. 

Soviet  foreign  policy  In  19«3  seemed  slm. 
Ilarly  promising.  In  spite,  or  because,  of  the 
Berlin  and  Cuba  confrontations.  Russia  was 
basking  In  the  glow  of  the  nuclear  test-ban 
treaty,  a  symbol  of  Khrushchev's  readiness 
to  meet  the  West  part-way.  "Peaceful  eco- 
nomic competition  with  capitalism."  "over- 
taking the  United  States  In  consumption  of 
meat,  milk  and  butter."  were  still  official 
promisee  (although  the  unreformed  economic 
system  gave  scant  hope  of  ever  fulfilling 
them). 

Literate  Russians  had  to  understand,  too. 
that  the  break  with  the  China  of  Mao  T»e- 
tung  and  Liu  Shao-chl,  the  attack  on  Pe- 
king's doctrines  of  permanent  revolution, 
then  represented,  at  least  potentially,  a  ve- 
hicle for  Justifying  ultimate  reconciliation 
with  th(..West. 

.--         OCTLOOK    IN    1»S7 

Even  In  April.  1667.  when  I  returned  to 
Moscow  to  live,  there  remained  some  grounds 
for  cautious  optimum.  The  new  Kremlin 
leaders  had  already  halted  de-8tallnlzatlon. 
stepped  up  the  missile  race,  committed  So- 
viet arms  to  the  Vietnam  war.  and  sent 
Andrei  Sinyavsky  and  YuU  Daniel  to  the 
Potma  concentration  camp. 

Yet  the  new  leaders'  style  seemed  cautious 
and  modest  (much  like  that  of  the  early 
Stalin),  and  their  promises  of  better  farm 
Incomes  and  rationalized  Indiutrlal  manage- 
ment seemed  saner  and  tidier  than  Khru- 
shchev's Impulsive  projects. 

For  the  60th  anniversary  of  Lenin's  revolu- 
tion. Western.  Czechoslovak  and  East  Ger- 
man consumer  goods  were  Imported  In  large 
quantities.  They  made  Moscow  and  Lenin- 
grad, at  least,  seem  nearly  as  normal  to  the 
transient  visitor  as  Potemkins  typical  villages 
specially  constructed  to  please  Catharine  the 
Great.  Many  optimistic  Russians,  as  well  as 
foreigners,  believed  Inspired  stories  that 
Sinyavsky  and  Daniel  would  be  amnestied. 
that  Pasternak's  "Doctor  Zhlvago'  would  be 
published,  that  Solzhenltsyns  new  novels 
would  be  permitted  to  appear  in  Novy  Mir. 

Looking  backward.  It  seems  that  the  Jubi- 
lee Tear  was  largely  a  put-on.  with  the  Krem- 
lin leaders  on  their  best  behavior  chiefly  to 
avoid    domestic    or    International    scandal. 
Svetlana  Stalin  was  not  Impressed  and  left 
the    cotmtry.     U.S.     Ambassador    LleweUyn 
Thompson,  although  he  never  said  so  pub- 
licly, had  privately  concluded  by  the  summer 
of  1967  that   "the  wrong  gang "  was  In  power. 
TiraN  roB  woaax 
In  fact,  there  was  an  obvious  turn  for  the 
worse  with   the  Middle  East   war.  Not  only 
KGB   and   military   Intelligence   agents   but 
Politburo  members  had  directly  helped  pro- 
voke the  conflict  by  spreading  the  verifiable 
lie  that  Israeli  troops  were  massing  to  attack 
progressive  "  Syria. 
In  the  wake  of  larael's  victory,  reactionaries 
in  Russia,  the  Ukraine.  Beasarabla  and  the 
Baltic  statea  launched  a  fierce  "antl-Zlonlat " 
campaign,  which  continues  unabated.  It  was 
recognized  by  both  Jews  and  antl-Semltee 
to  be  potentUlly  as  lethal  as  Stalin's  murder- 
ous  drive   against    "rootless    cosmopolitans" 
(1948-S3).  Even  In  civilized  Leningrad.  Jews 
-ay    the    climaU    now    Is    'the    worst    since 
1952." 

The  pretensions  of  the  Jubilee  Year  ended 
*lth  the  BftMcow  trial  of  Yuri  Oalanskov  and 
.\lex  Glnsburg  in  January.  IBM.  "Vigilance" 
uecame  the  watchword  at  the  "historic  "  April 
plenum  of  the  Party  Central  Committee, 
which  proclaimed  an  open  season  for  the 
KGB,  MVD  and  cultural  hatchetmen.  The  In- 
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vaalon  of  Oaechoslovakla  finally  crushed  the 
evolutionary  hopes  of  Russia's  "loyal  Ub- 
erala" — hopes  which  had  been  so  eameeUy 
formuUtad  by  the  Soviet  nuclear  physicist. 
Academician  Andrei  Sakharov. 

'raaifo  simcx  auott^t 

From  Aug.  ao.  1968,  onward.  It  became  clear 
that,  so  far  as  the  Kremlin  summit  was  con- 
cerned, there  could  no  longer  be  serious  talk 
of  a  "liberal"  or  even  a  "moderate"  faction. 
As  a  seasoned  neutral  diplomat  sadly  ob- 
served, "The  struggle  la  between  the  con- 
servatives and  the  reactionaries" — between 
plodding,  coarse,  relatively  cautious  old 
Stalinists  and  more  dynamic,  ambitious 
younger  apparatchlkl. 

Last  October,  the  classic  signs  began  to  ap- 
pear of  a  grim.  Intense  struggle  for  Kremlin 
power.  Involving  various  leaders,  factions  and 
patronage  groups,  the  rival  machines  of  the 
Party.  Army.  KGB.  and  MVD  (civil  police). 
The  "winning  combination"  has  yet  to 
emerge,  although  I  suspect  It  will  within  a 
year.  Meanwhile,  the  victims  have  been  In- 
dividuals and  national  groups  striving  for 
basic  rights  throughout  the  vast  multina- 
tional empire  occupied  by  Soviet  garrisons 
from  the  Vltava  to  the  Ussurl. 

cumas  ON  intkixectuals 
The  fate  of  a  brilliant  young  Tatar  physi- 
cist, R.  K.  KaUyev.  shows  how  swiftly  and 
drastically  times  changed.  Last  year.  Kadlyev 
and  a  collea^e  presented  to  an  international 
conference  in  Tbilisi  startling  new  astronomi- 
cal and  space  researches  confirming  and  deep- 
ening Einstein's  theory  of  relativity.  There 
have  been  few  comparable  discoveries,  any- 
where, since  Einstein  first  suggested  the 
theory.  Za  Kommunlsm,  newspaper  of  the 
Dubno  Atomic  Research  Institute,  was 
proudly  hailing  Kadlyev's  feat  as  recenUy  as 
Nov.  22.  1968. 

Today,  Kadlyev  sits  In  Tashkent  Jail,  the 
chief  defendant  at  a  secret  trial  of  ten  Tatar 
Intellectual  leaders  who  have  been  struggling 
for  the  return  of  their  people  to  the  Crimean 
homeland  from  which  Stalin  deported  them 
In  1944.  It  was  to  attend  the  trial  of  Kadlyev 
and  his  comrades  last  month  that  the  gruff, 
fearless  Ukrainian  democrat,  former  MaJ. 
Gen.  Pyotr  Grigorenko.  went  to  Tashkent — In 
full  knowledge  that  he.  too.  would  be  ar- 
rested. 

The  KGB  and  MVD  have  decimated  the 
hardly  little  Moscow  underground,  the  activ- 
ist civil  liberties  movement  led  by  Grigorenko 
and  Pavel  Utvlnov.  At  the  same  time,  the 
better  known  "loyal  liberals"  of  the  cultural 
and  scientific  community  are  being  succea- 
slvely  restricted,  demoralized  and  removed 
from  positions  of  Influence — with  the  re- 
ported ouster  of  Tvardovsky  from  Novy  Mir 
only  the  latest  case  In  point. 

Yet  the  Kremlin  rulers  have  not  succeeded 
In  establishing  the  kind  of  "order  "  they  seem 
to  crave,  the  order  which  Marx  In  his  time 
called  "the  peace  of  the  graveyard."  Instead, 
like  the  Romanov  czars  before  them,  they 
have  been  sowing  dragons'  teeth.  For  with 
each  new  act  of  repression,  they  are  creating 
new  oppositionists,  turning  nonpolltlcals  Into 
politicals,  liberal  evolutionists  Into  poten- 
tially radical  revolutionists. 

Five  months  after  the  Invasion  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, a  young  Soviet  army  engineer  lieu- 
tenant named  Llyln  boarded  the  crimson 
night  train  from  Leningrad  to  Moscow.  The 
next  day.  he  borrowed  a  police  uniform  from 
a  relative — and  on  Jan.  23.  1969.  Inside  the 
Kremlin's  Borovltsky  Gate,  fired  shots  almost 
surely  Intended  for  Brezhnev. 


STILL    UNCXPLAINEO 

Although  Ilyln's  act  may  well  be  a  mile- 
stone In  Russian  history.  Soviet  ofllclala  have 
not  explained  It  to  thU  day.  Instead,  tipsters 
for  the  contending  Kremlin  factions  have, 
from  the  start,  been  circulating  two  rival  ac- 
counts. According  to  the  conaervatlvea.  llyln 
was  a  Soviet  Oswald,  a  "paranoid"  loner,  and 
has  already   been,  or  soon  will  be,  offlcially 


certified  as  insane.  According  to  the  reactton* 
arias,  the  lieutenant  from  Leningrad  waa  part 
of  a  "counter-revolutionary  gang,"  with  ac- 
complices high  In  the  Soviet  army,  MVD  and 
elsewhere,  all  of  whom  will  soon  be  ezpoaad 
and  brought  to  trial. 

For  their  part,  Russian  democrats  have 
compared  young  llyln  with  both  the  Decem- 
brist rebel  officers  of  1836  and  the  Populist 
revolutionary  terrorists  of  czarlam's  last  four 
decades.  They  have  drawn  heart  from  the 
story  that  llyln.  Interrogated  personally  by 
Andropov  as  to  why  he  did  It,  replied: 
"Chtob  rasbudlt  Rosslyu"  ("To  wake  up  Rus- 
sia"). 

There  Is  absolutely  no  way  to  verify  which. 
If  any,  of  theee  stories  may  be  true.  For  In 
Brezhnev's  Moscow,  no  foreigners,  and  Indeed 
very  few  Russians,  ever  know  anything  for 
certain  about  matters  of  importance — and 
hardly  much  more  about  matters  most  coun- 
tries regard  as  trivial. 

It  Is  precisely  such  knowledge,  on  the  part 
of  the  Soviet  peoples  and  the  world,  that  the 
Stalinist  system  (only  partly  modified  under 
Khrushchev )  was  constructed  to  prevent.  The 
system  Is  still  operating,  barbed  wire,  micro- 
phones and  all,  under  SUlin's  heirs. 

I  From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Poet.  June  14 
1969) 
RiTssiA  TuKNS  Back  thb  Clock — KGB 
SnaaotTNDS  FoanoNERs 
(By  AnatoleShub) 
A  typical  official  "public"  Moscow  occasion : 
April  22,  1969,  the  09tb  anniversary  of  Lenin's 
birth,  with  a  "festive  meeting"  at  the  modern. 
Western-equipped   Kremlin   Palace   of  Con- 
gresses. 

Only  a  dozen  foreign  correspondents  and 
three  dozen  diplomats  show  up.  Including  two 
Chinese  who  come  Just  to  stomp  out  later. 
The  rest  of  the  foreigners  stay  home  because, 
since  the  off-the-cuff  Khrushchev  days,  such 
occasions  have  been  tedious  and  predict- 
able— seen  one,  seen  'em  all. 

We  walk  In  through  the  Kremlin's  Troitsky 
Gate  and  show  KGB  plainclotheamen  and 
uniformed  Kremlin  guards  our  passes:  the 
permanent  Identity  card  and  the  specially 
Issued  pass  for  thU  meeting.  We  show  the 
passes  again  to  other  security  men  at  the 
Palace  doors,  and  climb  the  stairs  to  the 
second  balcony.  On  the  way  up,  we  pass  sev- 
eral hundred  plainclotheamen  coming  down 
to  pose  as  workers  in  the  audience  below.  We 
show  our  passes  twice  more  to  KOB  ushers 
before  reaching  our  seats. 

The  treat  of  the  day  Is  a  report  read  by 
Ivan  Kapltonov,  the  Party  secretary  for 
cadres.  Like  most  Soviet  speeches  since  Stalin 
shaped  the  form.  It  resembles  the  liturgy  of 
a  fundamentalist  sect,  with  a  few  dubious 
statistics  to  add  scientific  sheen.  The  Jargon 
Is  wearily  familiar  and  so  Is  Kapltonov 's  es- 
sential message. 

Every  day  In  every  way  everything  Is  get- 
ting better,  he  says.  We're  the  tops  and  Utopia 
would  be  around  the  comer  (although  not 
In  your  lifetime)  If  not  for  the  monsters, 
fiends  and  demons  In  the  United  States. 
Germany,  Israel.  China.  Yugoslavia.  Ru- 
mania and  most  of  the  rest  of  this  sinful 
world.  ("Imperialists,  revanchlsts,  mlll- 
tarUts.  devlatlonlsta.  right  and  left  oppor- 
tunists." etc.) 

On  stage  behind  Kapltonov,  all  the  famous 
"fighters  for  Marxlsm-Lenlnlam  "  seem  either 
bored  or  preoccupied.  Brezhnev  looks  as 
sleepy-eyed,  Kosygln  as  mournful.  Shelepln 
as  tense  as  ever.  The  so-called  news  of  the 
day  Is  provided  by  the  Rumanian  "fraternal 
guests."  NIcolae  Ceausescu  and  Ion  Gheorghe 
Maurer,  who  grimly  decline  to  applaud  at- 
tacks on  themselves.  (Soviet  television  avoids 
them.) 

Yet  both  the  Soviet  rudeness  and  the  Ru- 
manians' silent  defiance  are  true  to  form, 
and  the  only  real  Interest  is  stimulated  by 
ta-o  uniformed  men  at  the  rear  of  the  stage: 
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lianbal  Andrei  Ox«chko.  the  Defense  Min- 
ister, and  Oen.  AlexM  Yeplsbev,  bis  chief  po- 
litical commlasar.  Both  are  animated  and  ex- 
cited. They  talk,  talk,  talk,  throughout  the 
80-mlnute  speech.  (Are  they  discussing  the 
May  Day  military  parade,  which  is  about  to 
be  canceled  for  the  first  time  in  50  years?) 

A  colleague  passes  me  a  pair  of  binoculars. 
"Cant  see  a  thing."  I  say,  "I'm  blind."  A 
moment  later,  as  the  plainclotheamen  below 
applaud  Rtissials  superior  "socialist  democ- 
racy," my  friend  replies:  "No,  we  are  the  halt. 
They  are  the  blind."  And  that  Is  so. 

The  foreigner  In  Moscow — diplomat,  cor- 
respondent, exchange  scholar  or  business- 
man— lives  In  a  state  of  permanent  disability, 
inflicted  by  the  KOB. 

Except  for  the  highest  diplomats  of  major 
countries  who  have  mansions  and  a  few 
privileged  permanent  residents,  all  foreign- 
ers live  in  a  few  large  segregated  compounds. 
These  ghettos  are  surrounded  by  high  wire 
fences  and  patrolled  24  hours  a  day  by  KGB 
men  In  blue  police  uniforms. 

Anyone  who  enters  or  leaves  must  pass  at 
least  one  police  booth,  equipped  with  special 
telephones.  Russians  "unlicensed"  to  deal 
with  foreigners  are  stopped  and  questioned. 
At  night  the  compound  courtyards  are  flood- 
lit. Embassies  are  similarly  guarded.  Apart- 
ments and  offices  are  frequently  searched. 

Foreigners  cannot  travel  more  than  25 
miles  outside  Moscow  without  permission, 
which  must  be  formally  requested  at  least  48 
hours  In  advance.  Only  about  1(X)  Soviet  cities 
or  towns  are  actually  open,  and  there  are 
some  like  Tomsk,  which  foreigners  have  not 
seen  in  40  years. 

You  can  go  to  some  of  the  op)en  cities  only 
by  air,  some  only  by  rail,  some  only  by  cer- 
tain routings,  even  when  more  convenient 
possibilities  exist  for  Soviet  citizens.  At  times 
major  cities  are  open  to  transient  tourists  but 
closed  to  resident  diplomats  and  newsmen — 
as  Leningrad  was  throughout  March  1969. 
and  most  of  Siberia  has  been  since. 

In  all  tourist  hotels,  as  well  as  In  every 
foreigner's  Moscow  apartment  or  office,  there 
are  microphones,  not  all  subtly  hidden. 
Sometimes,  the  bugging  produces  farce. 
When  a  recent  American  visitor  reached  his 
Rosslya  Hotel  room  and  asked  me  about  pos- 
sible laundry  and  dry  cleaning,  a  maid  swiftly 
appeared  at  the  door  to  Inquire:  "Do  you 
have  anything  to  wash  or  Iron?" 

It  is  less  amuUng  when  a  visiting  televi- 
sion producer,  whom  KOB  men  from  the 
Novostl  press  agency  are  trying  to  blackmail, 
la  told  late  one  afternoon  in  the  Moscow 
woods  at  exactly  what  hour  we  expect  him  for 
dinner  and  what  other  guests  have  been  in- 
vited. 

Telephones  are  tapped  continuously — nor- 
mally on  tape,  occasionally  with  a  live  moni- 
tor. The  XMpt  Is  apparently  audited  every  few 
days — Jud(^ng  from  my  wife's  experience  In 
picking  up  the  dead  phone  and  complaining 
that  the  instrument  was  continuing  to  beep 
even  with  the  receiver  down.  Three  days 
later.  It  stopped.  When  the  monitors  are  on, 
you  must  shout,  and  the  other  party  seems 
to  be  on  Mara. 

PHnrACT  DimcntT 

All  phones  of  foreigners  and  licensed  Rus- 
sians are  linked  Into  common  circuits.  To 
talk  to  an  unofficial  Russian,  therefore,  dis- 
creet foreigners  will  try  calling  from  a  toll 
booth — although  not  those  near  the  com- 
pounds, which  are  also  tapped.  However,  the 
homes   and   phones   of   suspected   dissidents 

and  intellectuals  generally  are  also  bugged 

so  sometimes  they  will  prefer  calling  you 
from  an  unlisted  pay  station.  Names  are 
rarely  used. 

Recently,  the  KOB  has  developed  a  new 
system  for  dealing  with  such  brasen  attempts 
at  private  life.  The  Russian  calling  you  from 
a  toll  booth  gets  through  only  on  the  third 
or  fourth  try.  What  with  busy  signals  and 
dead  lines,  this  can  take  10  or  15  minutes — 


enough  time  for  the  KOB  to  trace  the  toll 
booth,  tap  the  call  and  put  a  trail  on  your 
caller. 

Resident  foreigners  are  not  followed  so 
much  as  they  are  surrounded.  The  Indis- 
pensable local  helpers — secretaries,  transla- 
tors, photographers,  drivers,  housemaids, 
repairmen,  movers— can  only  be  procured 
through  a  misnamed  "Service  Bureau"  con- 
trolled by  the  KOB. 

All  Its  employes  are  subject  to  periodic 
interrogations.  Many  are  decent  people  and 
some  fall  111  after  such  humiliating  sessions. 
A  Russian  helper  who  is  too  helpful,  friendly 
or  loyal  to  his  foreigners  Is  removed  from  the 
service.  Some,  however,  are  only  too  eager  to 
report,  or  invent,  anything. 

The  material  thus  assembled  by  the  KOB 
is  often  fed  to  the  Soviet  press,  which  is 
used  to  warn  foreigners  (and  their  Soviet 
acquaintances)  by  means  of  abusive  personal 
attacks. 

Since  most  foreigners  spend  nearly  all  their 
time  In  one  compound  or  another,  with  other 
foreigners,  officials,  semi-officials  or  local 
employes,  the  KOB  has  lltUe  need  to  trail 
them  in  the  obvious  way.  However,  when  a 
foreigner  doea  try  to  break  out  of  "the  first 
circle,"  the  secret  poUce  is  ready.  If  he  tries 
to  elude  surveillance  by  taking  a  cab,  the 
KOB  often  has  special  taxis  and  other 
follow-cars,   ready   outside  the   compounds. 

One  young  woman,  who  had  acquired  too 
many  Russian  friends,  was  in  an  apparently 
ordinary  taxi  when  it  suddenly  pulled  over 
to  a  curb,  where  two  KOB  men  Jumped  In 
from  either  side.  They  drove  her  to  a  room 
laden  with  food  and  drink,  which  she  re- 
fused to  touch,  and  then  grilled  her  for  four 
hours.  She  wisely  left  Moscow  by  air  two 
days  later.  But  even  before  she  had  left,  the 
Moscow  "link"  network  was  spreading  the 
tale  that  she  had  been  photographed  in  bed 
with  a  Russian. 

THE    SQI7EALEBS 

The  finks  are  a  special  danger,  which  some 
foreigners  recognize  too  late.  Some  are  "li- 
censed" Russian  pseudo-intellectuals,  some 
belong  to  the  world  of  so-called  underground 
art.  s(Mne  are  members  of  Moscow's  perma- 
nent foreign  colony.  For  various  reasons,  they 
have  chosen  to  aid  the  KOB  in  return  for 
special  privileges — the  ability  to  meet  for- 
eigners, obtain  hard  currency,  travel  abroad, 
live  outside  the  compounds. 

The  genuine  Russian  Intellectuals,  from 
sad  experience,  know  the  finks  better.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  fear  which  suddenly  pierced 
the  face  of  novelist  VassUy  Aksyonov,  to 
whom  I  had  Just  been  Introduced  at  a  mam- 
moth reception,  when  one  such  person  moved 
in  on  us.  Aksyonov  excused  himself  quickly, 
and  I  never  saw  htm  again. 

Such,  then,  is  the  atmosphere  of  peace 
and  friendship  which  the  KOB  unofficially 
provides  for  the  foreigner.  Official  treatment 
Is  scarcely  better.  The  Soviet  Foreign  Min- 
istry Press  Department  controls,  rather  than 
Informs,  correspondents.  Its  employes  spend 
most  of  their  time  minutely  scrutinizing  the 
correspondents'  reports  and  whatever  mate- 
rial the  KOB  may  make  available.  To  tele- 
phone news  queries,  their  usual  replies  (If 
they  answer  the  phone  at  all)  are  "read 
Pravda"  or  "we  have  not  been  informed." 

CALLED    FOR    WARNINGS 

Most  correspondents  are  Invited  to  the 
heavily  guarded  Ministry  only  for  admoni- 
tions, warnings  or  expulsions.  A  few  friendly 
collaborators  from  the  permanent  colony, 
however,  are  called  In  at  strategic  moments 
to  be  told  "off  the  record"  that  the  Warsaw 
Pact  maneuvers  are  ""strictly  routine,"  that 
reportb  of  re-Stallnizacion  are  "completely 
false,"  and  similar  fables. 

Now  and  then  the  Department's  sleek, 
agile  chief,  Leonid  Zamyatin,  calls  a  press 
conference  to  push  some  particular  Soviet 
line.  After  his  statement,  questions  from 
servllle  Soviet,   Bulgarian.   Polish   and   East 


German  correspondents  are  favored.  West- 
erners' questions  are  evaded.  But  when  the 
question  is  embarrassing,  the  normally  un- 
flappable Zamyatin  does  not  hesitate  to  rage 
at  the  questioner,  sometimes  before  a  live 
television  audience. 

News  conferences  arranged  for  officials  <rf 
other  ministries  and  agencies  are  even  less 
rewarding.  Most  of  these  bureaucrats  are  less 
worldly  than  Zamyatin.  begin  with  long  re- 
ports largely  repeating  what  has  been  in  the 
papers  for  weeks,  and  answer  only  written 
questions,  carefully  screened  by  Zamyatin 
or  an  aide.  Quite  a  contrast  to  the  dajrs 
when  Khrushchev  regulairly  sought  out 
foreign  newsmen  for  banter  and  arguments — 
not  to  mention  the  revolutionary  days  when 
Lenin  phoned  them  personally. 

NEWS-BCTINO  RACKET 

The  wretched  performance  of  Zamyatin's 
office  and  the  rising  power  of  the  KGB  have 
led  to  a  singular  Soviet  racket.  Desperate 
Western  media  executives,  nervous  about 
domestic  rivals,  compete  to  buy  news  and 
services  from  the  Novoeti  agency,  which  han- 
dles Soviet  propaganda  abroad.  A  40-minute 
talk  with  a  medium-level  official  costs  (50, 
"escort"  service  on  trips  outside  Moscow 
•30  to  (50  a  day,  plus  special  charges.  West- 
em  television  networks  paid  (500  each  last 
month  to  have  Novostl  cameramen  photo- 
graph the  TU-144  supersomc  airliner. 

Foreigners  who  regularly  prime  Novoati's 
propaganda  pump  are  rewarded  with  inside 
tips — often  accurate  though  rarely  earth- 
shaking,  such  as  when  the  Central  Commit- 
tee may  be  meeting  next.  Very  often,  how- 
ever, the  tips  are  KGB  plants — as  when 
Novostl  men  last  October  signaled  that  Kosy- 
gln was  about  to  resign. 

Similar  mixed  blessings  are  dispensed  by 
Victor  Louis,  a  Soviet  citizen  who  does  not 
bother  to  conceal  his  affiliations.  Nominally 
a  correspondent  of  the  London  Evening  News, 
he  is  also  on  the  hard-currency  payroll  of 
perhaps  half  a  dozen  other  Western  bureaus 
in  Moscow,  who  chalk  him  up  as  "special  re- 
search services."  Sad  to  say,  apart  from  In- 
formation published  In  the  Soviet  press,  the 
great  majority  of  what  emerges  from  Mos- 
cow as  news  from  "Soviet  sources"  originates 
with  either  Louis  or  a  Novostl  tipster. 

BLIND   KITTENS 

Ironically,  however,  these  and  other  dis- 
abilities imposed  on  foreigners  are  less 
grave  than  those  the  Kremlin  rulers  Impose 
on  the  Soviet  peoples,  and  on  themselves. 
According  to  Khrushchev.  Stalin  warned  his 
heirs  that  without  him  they  would  be  "^lind 
kittens."  He  was  right.  For  Russia's  Orwel- 
lian  nightmare  state  not  merely  keeps  the 
ordinary  Soviet  citizen  incredibly  ignorant, 
but  ends  by  blinding  the  Soviet  leaders — 
Stalin  in  his  own  time,  the  current  group 
even  more. 

It  is  not  merely  the  Inquisitorial  censor- 
ship, the  Jamming  of  foreign  broadcasts, 
the  Iron  Curtain  barring  travel,  the  ubiqui- 
tous presence  of  the  KGB  and  similar  "ad- 
ministrative measures."  It  Is.  rather — In  the 
opinion  of  many  observers — the  crude,  total, 
saturation  propaganda  of  the  Big  Lie  and 
bigger  silence,  the  atmosphere  of  sycophancy, 
bluff,  flattery  and  mutual  self-deception  in 
"higher  circles"  which  help  lead  Politburo 
mediocrities  to  accept  and  perpetuate  such 
nonsense  as  Lysenko's  biology  or  (lately) 
Jim  Garrison's  Kennedy  '"plot." 

Khrushchev  had  the  peasant  good  sense 
to  venture  out.  to  travel  widely  at  home  and 
abroad,  to  elicit,  even  provoke  contrary  opin- 
ions from  uninhibited  foreigners.  Nearly  all 
the  men  who  deposed  him  (Shelepln  may  be 
an  exception)  seem  to  be  stay  at-homes  by 
choice,  who  prefer  to  sit  with  one  another 
around  the  familiar  green  baize  tables  In  the 
Kremlin  and  at  the  moldy  yellow  Central 
Conimittee  building  on  Staraya  Ploshchad. 
More  than  half  the  Politburo  members  and 
alternates  have. never  spent  as  much  as  a 
month  in  the  West  In  all  their  lives. 
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Tb«  reaulta  of  such  8«U-lnfllct«d  bllndneM 
were  t^p«rent  not  only  In  the  political  tx>tch 
(luring  the  Invasion  of  Czecboalovakla,  but 
In  the  Middle  Eaat  a  year  earlier — when 
Brezhnev,  Kosygln  and  Podgomy  cruised  for 
three  days  on  m  deatroyer  In  the  Gulf  of 
Finland  on  the  very  eve  of  the  war. 

Czechoslovak.  Yugoslav  and  Italian  Com- 
munists have  reported  amply  on  the  coMrse- 
ness  and  cynicism  of  "Lyonka"  Brezhnev, 
"Petka"  Sheleat  and  some  of  the  other  lead- 
ers. Two  anecdotes  from  our  experience  Il- 
lustrate how.  personal  quaUtles  aside,  the 
system  Itself  may  be  their  worst  enemy. 

A  sculptor  encountered  at  a  Moscow  cock- 
tall  party  had  recently  been  comp>elled  to 
deal  at  some  length  with  Pyotr  Demlchev,  the 
Central  Committee  secretary  In  charge  of 
culture.  What  sort  of  a  man  was  Demlchev, 
foreigners  eagerly  asked.  Was  he  liberal,  con- 
servative. Stalinist? 

"He  Is  absolutely  nothing,  nothing,"  the 
sculptor  replied.  "He  has  no  views  of  his 
own  whatever.'' 

Then  how  does  he  make  decisions?  "He 
Usteiu  to  his  advisers."  the  sculptor  said, 
naming  several  rising  apparatchtki  in  their 
late  30e  ^od  early  40e. 

YHiat  ,1^  the  advisers'  views,  then?  "They 
have  no' views  either.  They  kndw  less  about 
art,  literature  or  music  than  a  provincial 
high  school  student." 

In  th»t  case,  how  do  the  advisers  know 
wh*t  to  advise  Demlchev?  "Very  simple." 
the  Rtisslan  replied,  wiggling  his  noae  and 
cocking  his  ear.  "They  snlfT  the  political 
winds." 

PEUtlSSION  OCNIXD 

On  the  other  hand,  Ekaterlna  Purtseva, 
the  Minister  of  Cultiire  and  briefly  an  al- 
ternate Politburo  member  under  Khrush- 
chev. Is  a  woman  of  some  cultivation.  A 
playwright  recently  spent  three  hours  argu- 
ing with  her  for  permission  to  accept  an  In- 
vitation to  the  West.  They  had  both  screamed 
and  cried  In  Russian  fashion:  they  had  got- 
ten on  well  for  years,  she  liked  his  writing, 
but  the  answer  was  no  and  she  could  do 
nothing  about  it. 

But  why,  a  friend  asked  him.  Is  she  not 
the  Minister  of  Culture?  "Yes.  but  there  are 
others  above  her." 

Is  a  simple  trip  abroad  such  a  big  deci- 
sion? "Yes,  in  our  country  It  Is  a  very  big 
decision — top  level." 

But  If  she  likes  your  writing  so  much,  why 
at  leaat  didn't  she  attend  the  premiere  of 
your  pUy?  "She  wanted  to.  but  she  was 
afraid." 

Purtseva  afraid?  If  even  she  Is  afraid,  who 
then  Is  not  afraid? 

"Ah."  the  writer  said,  "at  last  you  are 
beginning  to  understand  Soviet  Russia." 


(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  June  15, 

1M8I 
Rttssi*  Tttkns  Back  thx  Ciocx — Dissioknt 

CoTTPu:  Ptels  Constant  KOB  Paesstniz 
(By  Anatole  Shub) 

Giselle  Amalrlc  Is  a  tall,  slender  tatar 
beauty  who  would  make  eyes  turn  on  Fifth 
Avenue,  where  she  might  be  taken  for  Bal&n- 
cbine's  freshest  ballerina.  With  her  jet  black 
hair,  fair  skin,  deep  almond  eyes  and  mod- 
est natiural  grace,  she  is  herself,  at  25. 
a  more  miraculous  work  of  art  than  any 
she  can  ever  create.  Oiselle  is  a  painter,  and 
has  been  painting  portraits,  moetly  of  for- 
eigners, ever  since  her  husband  Andrei,  38.  a 
dissident  historian,  was  barred  from  serloua 
work  by  the  KOB.  Giselle's  portrait  of  Sherry 
Thompeon.  the  former  American  ambassa- 
dor's daughter,  is  now  in  the  Thompaon's 
home  In  Washington,  a  gift  from  his  embassy 
colleagues. 

Of  all  the  human  beings  we  met  In  Rus- 
sia. Oiselle  touched  us  most  deeply — espe- 
cially my  wife  Joyce,  who  saw  her  far  more 
often,  and  wbOM  fate  cross  the  AmalrlCs  at 
a  dramatic  moment  on  the  evening  of  May  7. 


1009.  Giselle  took  Joyce  to  two  or  three  other 
studios  of  underground  artists,  abstract  or 
semlabstract.  These  then  passed  her  on — In 
Moscow  underground-railway  fashion — to 
still  other  painters  and  sculptors,  and  to 
various  open,  allegedly  "private"  exhibitions 
and  abortive  public  ones  (closed  by  the 
KGB  minutes  after  they  had  opened) .  So  this 
story  Is  mainly  from  Joyce's  notes  even  when 
she  is  not  directly  quoted.. 

But  first  a  word  about  Andrei.  Slight  and 
frail,  hollow  under  the  cheekbones  and  ribs, 
nearsighted,  he  is  smaller  than  his  father  or 
his  grrandfather,  whose  pictures  we  saw.  He 
was  bom  In  the  war  years,  underfed  in  the 
postwar  years,  orphaned  at  an  early  age.  had 
already  spent  two  years  In  Siberian  exile — 
and  had  the  coolest  political  mind  I  en- 
countered In  Russia  (perhaps  because  an 
ancestor  came  from  France  with  Napoleon's 
Orande  Armee) . 

We  rarely  talked  about  current  events — 
Czechoslovakia,  wlU-Brezbnev-last  and  the 
like.  Nor  did  we  talk  much  about  the  persecu- 
tloiu  of  Yuri  Galanskov.  Pavel  Lltvinov  and 
other  fellow  democrats.  Instead,  Andrei  liked 
to  ruminate  (over  Giselle's  strong,  hot  tea) 
on  Russia's  tragic  history,  the  contradictions 
of  bis  culture,  the  Indefinable  essence  of  the 
national  character. 

I  recall,  for  example.  Andrei's  clinical  dis- 
section o<  the  classic  history  of  Russian  civi- 
lization by  Prof.  Paul  Mlllukov,  the  Consti- 
tutional Denvocrst  who  became  foreign  min- 
ister after  czarlsm  fell  in  March,  1917.  "MUl- 
ukov  proved."  Andrei  said,  "that  the  terri- 
torial exp«nsion  of  the  Russian  empire  went 
band  in  hand,  for  centuries,  with  the  sup- 
preasloB  of  Russian  freedoms.  But  then  he 
imagined  that  he  and  his  liberal  frlenda 
could  fix  everything  simply  with  a  Western 
constitution.  And,  when  he  became  foreign 
minister,  the  first  thing  he  did  was  reaffirm 
czarist  claims  to  Constantinople!" 

TSOtTBLK    AT    SCHOOL 

Andrei's  passion  for  historic  truth  caused 
his  first  troubles.  At  Moscow  University,  he 
produced  a  dissertation  which  showed  that 
many  of  the  cultural  glories  of  the  9th 
century  Klevan  Russia  had  not  been  im- 
maculately conceived,  through  the  iinique 
genius  of  the  Slavs,  but  came  directly  from 
the  higher  civilization  at  Byzantium.  The 
Party  line  was  just  the  reverse.  Andrei's  pro- 
fessor. Impressed  by  his  research,  suggested 
that  he  submit  merely  the  dry  facts  and  omit 
his  "controversial"  conclusions.  Andrei  re- 
fused. The  professor  declined  to  approve  the 
dissertation.  Andrei  protested — and  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  university. 

When,  outside  the  tmiversity,  he  began 
associating  with  other  young  rebels,  the  KOB 
moved  in.  Andrei's  room  was  searched  and 
be  was  exiled  to  Siberia,  allegedly  for  pos- 
session of  pornography.  Oiselle  went  with 
him. 

Late  one  winter  afternoon,  Giselle  told 
Joyce  "how  her  father  had  moved  to  Moscow 
after  the  war  to  find  work.  How  the  parents 
and  five  children  lived  in  one  room.  How  her 
mother  would  check  if  the  children  were 
asleep  before  going  to  bed  with  her  father. 
How  the  Moscow  children  taunted  her: 
'Tatarka,  Tatarka.'  and  stained  her  skirt. 
How,  soon  after  she  met  Andrei,  he  was  sent 
away. 

"She  told  her  parents  she  would  Join  him. 
But  he  was  Russian.  'If  you  go.'  her  father 
said,   'never   come   back   again.' 

"She  went  anyhow.  In  Siberia,  they  de- 
cided to  marry,  but  the  license  cost  1.60 
rubles,  and  they  had  no  money.  So  they  went 
to  a  nearby  kolkhoz  and  both  worked  all  day 
and  earned  two  rubles.  They  were  married, 
and  had  50  kopecks  left  over  to  buy  sugar 
for  their  tea  ..." 

For  a  while  after  tbey  returned  from 
exile,  Andrei  could  do  freelance  writing,  un- 
signed, on  safe  historical  and  cultural  sub- 
jects. But.  after  he  began  appearing  outside 
the  courthouses  where  other  democrats  were 


being  tried,  this  work  was  cut  off.  nw  KOB 
tried  to  get  him  on  charges  of  paraaltlam,  or 
unemployment.  But  he  found  a  job  deliver- 
ing newspapers  (salary:  22  rubles  monthly) 
and  later  became  secretary  to  a  blind  num. 

UVI   IN    OLD   BtTILDIlfa 

Andrei  and  Giselle  lived  In  an  old,  prob- 
ably pre -Revolutionary  apartment  house  in 
the  Arbat  section — Just  behind  the  glass- 
fronted  Kalinin  Prospect  skyscrapers  (still 
not  quite  completed)  which  impress  visitors 
with  the  modernity  of  the  Brezhnev  era. 
Like  most  Soviet  city  dwellers  until  recently, 
they  lived  in  a  "communal"  apartment — 
where  half  a  dozen  families,  one  small  room 
each,  share  a  common  kitchen  and  bath. 
Among  their  neighbors,  one  was  tepidly 
sympathetic,  two  were  nasty  busyliodles.  and 
the  woman  next  door  was  an  alcoholic. 

Nevertheless,  the  little  crowded  room  In 
which  Andrei  and  Olsselle  lived  was  an  oasis 
of  taste  and  integrity,  especially  for  Joyce: 
"After  a  while,  I  no  longer  noticed  the  six 
bells  on  the  front  door  of  what  was  once  a 
five-room  apartment.  I  stopped  noticing  the 
peeling  plaster  in  the  long  corridor,  the 
steamy  communal  kitchen  on  my  right,  the 
black  pipes  and  broken  enamel  in  the  bath- 
room, the  loud  conversations  of  the  families 
living  behind  each  closed  door. 

"Their  room  was  at  the  far  end:  a  bed, 
three  chairs,  a  piano  from  Andrei's  grand- 
mother, a  clothes  closet,  two  bookcases,  an 
old  typewriter,  a  radio-phonograph,  a  small 
desk  which  also  served  as  dining  table.  But 
once  I  was  inside,  I  could  look  all  around, 
up  and  down  three  walls  at  their  small,  fine 
collection  of  modem  paintings — all  by  un- 
official Russian  artists.  Including  two  of 
Giselle's  best — and  forget  the  'realism'  be- 
yond the  door  and  outside  the  window." 

The  prMBure  on  the  Amalrlcs  mounted 
with  the  arrest  of  Pavel  Lltvinov  and  other 
friends.  In  Olselle's  dreams  each  night,  she 
was  a  hunted  animal,  pursued  by  riflemen  or 
Siberian  wolves.  She  painted  more  and  more 
quickly — she  did  Joyce,  my  son  Adam,  Alli- 
son Kamm,  daughter  of  the  New  York  Times 
bureau  chief,  diplomats'  wives,  anyone  else 
we  could  send  her  way — to  scrape  up  enough 
money  to  escape  the  Moscow  nightmare. 

They  found  a  small  country  shack,  with- 
out heat,  running  water  or  electricity,  where 
they  hoped  to  move  for  the  summer.  Even 
there,  KOB  men  began  "asking  around."  But 
in  Moscow,  Oiselle  explained,  the  strain  was 
simply  too  great.  Whenever  Andrei  went  out. 
she  never  knew  if  he  would  be  "taken"  and 
never  return.  In  the  country,  Andrei  could 
paint  the  roof  and  she  would  wash  their 
clothes  in  the  stream  and  wring  them  out  on 
the  rocks.  So  they  stocked  up  enough  sugar, 
flour,  rice  and  fat  to  last  the  summer,  and 
prepared  to  leave  on  May  8.  The  evening  be- 
fore. Joyce  dropped  In  to  say  goodbye: 

"I  rang  the  bell  as  usual.  Andrei  came  to 
the  door,  and  there  was  another  man,  too. 
I  thought  the  other  man  was  on  his  way 
out.  But  suddenly  the  door  closed  behind 
me,  and  the  man  was  behind  me,  too.  'Worst 
time,'  Andrei  whispered.  Along  the  dark  cor- 
ridor, I  wondered  why.  And  then  I  opened 
their  door — oh  Ood  I 

"Their  books  and  papers  and  records  were 
strewn  all  over  the  floor.  Oiselle  was  by  the 
window,  all  white  with  large  frightened  eyes. 
Seated  at  the  desk  was  a  stranger  writing, 
and  behind  Oiselle  was  another  man,  half- 
smlllng.  Leaning  on  the  piano  were  two  dirty, 
sullen  thugs. 

"I  propelled  myself  toward  her  and  kissed 
her  on  the  cheek.  'What's  the  matter?'  She 
Just  looked  around  and  said  nothing.  Andrei 
put  his  arms  around  her  shoulders  .  .  ." 

QUX8TIONCD     BT     POLICE 

So  my  nonpolitlcal  American  wife,  who 
had  come  to  Russia  to  see  Olstirakh  play  and 
Pllsetskaya  dance,  was  questioned  by  the 
KOB — who  was  she,  what  was  she  doing 
there.  Terrified,  she  at  first  tried  to  conceal 
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her  identity,  then  finally  produced  a  driver's 
license.  They  had  said  at  first  that  tbey 
would  release  her  once  she  had  identified 
herself — then  ma^.e  her  wait  until  someone 
from  the  Foreign  Ministry  arrived.  She 
waited  outside,  under  guard,  in  the  corri- 
dor— she  could  not  bear  to  see  Oiselle 
frightened  and  their  room  full  of  police. 

"What's  going  on?"  Joyce  asked  one  guard. 
"What  have  they  done  wrong?" 

"You  don't  know?" 

"I  know  that  she  is  a  very  good  painter. 
She  did  my  portrait." 

"An  abstract?"  The  KGB  man  smiled 
cynically.  Joyce  felt  ill. 

Suddenly  the  bell  rang.  The  policemen 
looked  at  each  other.  In  came  Henry  Kamm 
with  his  12-year-oId  daughter.  Joyce  leaned 
straight  against  the  wall  to  let  them  by. 
Henry's  half -smile  of  recognition  turned  seri- 
ous: "What's  going  on  here?" 

"What  are  you  doing  here?"  one  of  the 
agents  demanded. 

"We  have  come  to  say  goodbye.  My  daugh- 
ter brought  them  some  chocolates  because 
her  portrait  was  painted  and  she  liked  it." 

"Where  are  the  chocolates?" 

Allison  went  into  her  small  shopping  bag 
and  brought  out  a  pretty  box  of  chocolate. 

"Is  that  all  there  is  in  there?"  The  girl 
turned  her  bag  upside  down. 

"All  right,"  a  KOB  man  said,  "give  us  your 
Identification  and  Just  wait.  All  of  you,  get 
inside  the  room.  You're  disturbing  the 
neighbors  out  here.  Inside  I" 

Andrei  came  out.  "You  cannot  order  them 
Into  the  room.  These  are  my  friends  and  I 
win  invite  them.  This  is  still  my  home." 
He  looked  at  Joyce,  Henry  and  Allison. 
"Please  do  come  in.  Giselle  will  make  us  tea, 
as  always." 

The  man  from  the  Foreign  Ministry  ulti- 
mately arrived  and  began  going  over  the 
same  questions.  Oiselle  brought  tea,  opened 
up  one  of  the  packages  of  sugar,  put  it  in  a 
decanter  and  served  it.  The  two  toughs  were 
still  leaning  on  the  piano.  Henry  asked  who 
they  were.  "They  are  the  official  witnesses 
to  the  search." 

PREFABE    OEPOSrrlONS 

The  man  from  the  Ministry  began  trying 
to  compose  an  official  deposition  for  each  of 
the  visitors.  There  were  argviments  a1x>ut 
what  language  it  would  be  in,  and  who 
would  compose  it. 

"My  friends,"  Andrei  said,  "I  just  want 
to  give  you  some  advice.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  sign  anything  in  any  language  If  you 
don't  want  to." 

The  man  from  the  Ministry  was  Irritated: 
"Why  do  we  need  that  outburst?" 

"These  are  my  friends."  Andrei  said,  "I 
want  to  inform  them  of  their  rights." 

"Are  they  diplomats?" 

"No." 

"Fine."  the  Ministry  man  said,  "let's 
search  what's  in  their  pockete."  (Diplo- 
mats are  Immime  from  official  searches, 
but  private  citizens  are  not.) 

Joyce  began  emptying  her  bag — lipstick, 
hairbrush,  bath  lotion,  cigarettes.  Henry  was 
much  calmer.  ("You  forget,"  he  later  ex- 
plained. "I  grew  up  in  Nazi  Germany.")  He 
refused  to  be  searched  unless  an  American 
Embassy  officer  came  to  witness  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

"AU  right,"  one  of  the  KGB  men  sotd, 
"let's  forget  the  search  and  get  on  with  the 
deposition." 

Some  10  minutes  later.  Jojce  was  able  to 
leave,  taking  Allison  downstairs  with  her: 
■I  kissed  Giselle,  I  don't  know  how  many 
times.  Andrei,  with  a  guard,  walked  us  down 
the  long  dark  corridor  to  the  front  door.  I 
kissed  him  goodbye  and  he  whispered:  "'I 
think  we'll  meet  again." 

'1  cannot  write  their  story,"  Joyce  wrote 
a  friend  next  day.  '1  bww  the  broad  out- 
lines, the  facta,  but  I  "Son't  know  the  fear 
they  live  with  each  day.  How  they  stand 


above  the  swamp,  with  their  shoulders  back 
and  their  eyes  full  of  affection?  How  did  It 
ever  occur  to  them  to  try  and  live  as  two 
proud,  honest  human  t>eings?  And  where  did 
these  two  young,  slender  people  ever  get 
the  courage  to  live  every  day  conunltted  to 
a  sense  of  beauty  and  human  dignity — with 
their  phone  tapped  and  two  microphones 
hidden  in  their  one  little  room? 

"I  don't  know  yet  If  they  were  arrested 
or  let  go.  But  even  if  they  are  let  go  this 
time,  there  will  be  another  "search"  and  an- 
other Siberia — if  not  next  month,  then  the 
month  after." 

OTHERS    ARKESTED 

On  the  day  the  Amalrics'  room  was  be- 
ing searched,  their  friend.  MaJ.  Gen.  Pyotr 
Grlgorenko  was  arrested  in  Tashkent — where 
he  had  gone  in  solidarity  with  Crimean 
Tatars  on  trial.  A  few  days  later.  Ilya  Ga- 
bai,  a  Tatar  intellectual  in  Moscow,  also 
was  seized. 

A  few  days  after  that,  the  KGB  got  to 
work  on  Joyce.  They  operated  through  some 
of  Moscow's  best-known  underground  art- 
ists. Some  may  be  finks  but  most  were  prob- 
ably too  frightened  to  refuse  cooperation 
with  the  secret  police — so  that  initials  will 
be  used  here  instead  of  actual  names. 

I  was  away  in  Yugoslavia,  due  back  Mon- 
day evening.  May  19.  The  preceding  Thurs- 
day, the  phone  rang  at  9:30  a.m.  In  Eng- 
lish, a  Russian  voice  said  clearly:  "'Joyce. 
I'm  D.B.  We  met  at  M.'s  studio.  I'm  from 
Leningrad.  Remember?" 

She  didn't  at  first.  Then  she  recalled  a 
giant  with  long  curly  hair  and  a  black  beard, 
whom  she  had  actually  met  at  the  studio  of 
another  painter,  R.,  a  reformed  alcoholic 
whose  talent  had  been  destroyed.  ("When  I 
drank,"  R.  explained,  "I  couldn't  do  any- 
thing. But  since  I've  stopped,  there  seems  to 
be  no  point  in  doing  anything.  I  do  Just 
enough  to  buy  bread.") 

The  man  with  the  beard  had  left  R.'s 
studio  with  Joyce  and  offered  to  take  her  to 
see  M. — even  better  known  among  diplomats 
and  the  collectors  of  Moscow's  permanent 
colony.  "Yes,  I  do  remember,"  Joyce  told  her 
caller,  "you  have  a  beard  .  .  ." 

"I  want  you  to  see  some  of  my  own  paint- 
ings," D.  B.  said. 

""Pine — sometime  next  week."' 

"No.  I  go  back  to  Leningrad  Sunday. 
Either  today  or  tomorrow." 

Next  day  at  one  o'clock,  Joyce  suggested. 

"No,"  D.  B.  said  in  Russian,  ""after  two.  At 
the  Byelorussian  station.  Goodbye." 

Joyce  put  down  the  phone  shaking:  "This 
had  never  happened  before.  No  painter  had 
ever  called  me  to  come  over  except  L.  Z..  who 
was  quite  official  and  even  allowed  to  go  to 
Paris.  No  painter  had  ever  given  his  full  name 
on  the  phone.  To  each  one  I  wanted  to  see.  I 
had  to  be  brought  by  someone  he  trusted. 
And  to  meet  in  the  railroad  station — where 
in  the  station?  and  "after  two' — when  after 
two — 2:15,  3  o'clock,  4?  What's  more,  he  had 
given  me  his  address  when  I  l(lrst  met  him — 
it  was  a  Moscow  address,  not  a  Leningrad  ad- 
dress. And  why  did  it  have  to  be  before  Sun- 
day, when  Tony  gets  back  Monday  night?" 

WARNED    BT     A     FRIEND 

Fortunately,  one  of  the  few  Russians  she 
trusted  completely  came  by  that  day.  "Don't 
go.  Joyce."  he  said,  "it's  a  provocation." 

He  recalled  the  numerous  cases  in  which 
foreigners  had  been  lured  to  interrogations, 
doped  or  drugged,  photographed  in  com- 
promising poses  contrived  by  the  KGB.  sub- 
jected to  blackmail  of  various  kinds. 

So  the  next  day,  Joyce  went  off  to  see  some 
Americans  in  the  morning  and  returned 
home  at  2:30.  The  maid  said  a  Russian  had 
called  four  times. 

The  phone  rang  again  soon  afterward.  This 
time  it  was  A.  F..  one  of  the  best-known  "un- 
official" painters — much  of  his  work  has  been 
exhibited  abroad.  A.  F.  Is  middle-aged,  solid, 
normal,  sober,  and  a  ste-idy  worker.  He  paints 


every  day  from  9  to  2,  and  sells  as  efficiently 
as  he  paints. 

"Can  you  come  to  see  me?"  A.  F.  asked 
Joyce. 

"Of  course.  How  about  next  Monday?" 

Joyce  heard  A,  P.  say  to  someone  else: 
"Only  next  Monday."  Then,  into  the  phone 
to  her:  "No.  that's  too  late.  Cant  you  make 
it  before  Sunday  night?"  Once  again,  the 
Sunday  deadline. 

She  said  she  would  call  back  Saturday  and 
let  him  know.  A  bit  later,  the  babysitter  in- 
formed Joyce  that  the  night  before,  there  had 
been  two  other  calls  from  what  she  describe* 
as  "idiot  painters."  But  A.  F.  was  hardly  an 
idiot  or  a  fink. 

A  Russian  girl  friend  came  by.  "Don't  go." 
she  advised. 

"But  A.  P.  is  BO  well  known.  He  couldnt 
be  put  in  the  position  of  provoking  me," 
Joyce  mused. 

"Why  not?  He's  not  all  that  famous.  And 
you  don't  know  how  they  want  to  provoke 
you.  It's  a  very  easy  thing  to  get  someone, 
even  A.  P.,  to  get  you  to  come  ovw." 

OFFICE    IS    SEARCHED 

Later  In  the  day.  going  over  to  The  Wash- 
ington Post  office  for  some  mall,  Joyce  no- 
ticed that  it  had  been  searcbed^-desk  draw- 
ers and  file  cabinets  open.  In  the  evening,  yet 
another  painter  phoned.  TTiis  time  It  was  the 
wife  of  M.,  who  was  also  a  painter  in  her 
own  right.  She  told  Joyc  that  a  friend,  a  girl 
from  a  Western  embassy,  had  promised  to 
visit  her  studio  but  had  not  appeared.  Could 
Joyce  please  provide  her  phone  number? 
After  all,  Mme.  M.  had  spent  the  whole  after- 
noon waiting. 

Punny,  Joyce  thought,  Russians  never 
complain  of  waiting — they  go  anywhere  and 
wait  anyplace,  two  hours  means  nothing  to 
them.  Mme.  M.  had  been  at  home  in  her 
studio — hardly  a  great  Inconvenience.  And 
why  did  she  use  the  phone,  and  give  her  full 
name  and  patronymic? 

Saturday  morning,  Joyce  called  A.  P.  at  11. 
Why  did  he  have  to  see  her  so  urgently?  He 
could  not  say. 

"Must  I  really  come  before  Monday?"  she 
asked. 

""Well — Monday  morning  would  be  all 
right."  (Strange — he  always  worked  in  the 
morning,  and  permitted  visitors  only  after 
lunch.)  Joyce  said  she  would  try- to  make  it 
around  noon. 

And  then  the  embassy  girl  came,  pale  and 
tense:  "I  didn't  go  to  Mme.  M.  because  I 
was  followed  the  minute  I  left  the  com- 
pound. I  tried  to  lose  them  by  stopping  at 
the  bathroom  in  the  Rossiya  Hotel,  but  they 
followed  me  there,  too.  So  I  decldedto  come 
home." 

The  girl  was  frightened.  There  had  been  a 
new  wave  of  attempts  to  blackmail  diplo- 
mats from  other  embassies,  and  AUce — who 
had  recently  accompanied  her  and  Joyce  to 
a  private  exhibition — had  Just  been  forced  to 
leave  the  country. 

Joyce  decided  not  to  see  A.  P.  at  all.  But 
later  that  Saturday  the  phone  rang  again. 

"This  is  D.  B." — the  blackbeard  who  had 
started  it  all — "Why  didn't  you  show  up?  " 

"I  couldn't,"  Joyce  replied.  "I"m  afraid 
that,  since  you're  leaving  tomorrow  for  Len- 
ingrad. I  Just  won't  be  able  to  see  your  paint- 
ings." 

"That's  all  right,"  said  D.  B.  "I've  changed 
my  plans.  I  won't  leave  until  Wednesday. 
Why  don't  you  come  Monday  morning  some- 
time?" 

Joyce  stayed  home,  or  with  trusted  friends, 
until  I  returned  on  Monday  evening.  The 
phone  calls  ceased  Monday  morning.  Next 
day.  I  was  invited  to  the  Foreign  Ministry 
where,  on  Wednesday  morning  I  was  ordered 
to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  within  48  hours. 
After  my  departxjre,  Joyce  was  under  con- 
stant, intensive  surveillance  until  her  own 
departure  with  the  children  a  fortnight  later. 
On  June  12.  the  government  newspaper  Iz- 
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VMtU.  In  an  article  sl^paed  "K.  Petrov"  (prob- 
ably a  KOB  pacudonym) ,  accuMd  dm  of  "car- 
rylnc  out  antlgovemment  agltaUon  amonc 
Soviet  cltlaena"  by  meeting  with  "certain 
persona  whoaa  acUnty  u  of  Intereet  to  our 
Investigative  and  JudlcUl  organa."  The  at- 
tack said  I  used  Joyce  for  such  meetlnga,  al- 
luded to  bar  vlalt  at  the  Amalrlcs'  apartment 
and  made  much  of  her  frightened  brief  at- 
tempt to  conceal  her  identity. 

"K.  Petrov"  also  saw  fit  to  attack  as  "emi- 
gre rabble"  my  father.  David  Shub.  81,  a  Ufa- 
long  Sodal  Damocrat  who  eacapad  fraa  Si- 
berian ezlla  to  th«  United  SUtea  In  IMN.  Ha 
laughad  wben  I  told  him  that  IzvMtU  bad 
called  him  an  "arrant  Trotakylte" — for  he 
knew  Trotaky  quite  weU  t>efore  1917.  and 
detested  him  even  more  than  be  had  mla- 
truatad  L«nin  tn  Oeneva  years  earlier. 

We  do  not  know  whether  OlaaUa  and  An- 
drei have  safely  reached  their  country  shack, 
or  have  been  "taken  "  We  do  know  that  they 
promiaad  to  come  into  Moacow  for  the  Uadl- 
tlonal  July  4  reception  at  the  American  am- 
baaaador's  realdence — to  which  they  have  al- 
ways been  invited  ever  since  Giselle  painted 
Sherry  Thompson's  portrait.  If  they  are  free. 
they  will  surely  come. 

(Prom  the  Waahington  (O.C.)  Poat, 
June  IS.  I960  J 
KuaaiA  Tvmm*  BacK  thb  Clock — New  Stal- 
nnara  Pan.  To  BasAx  thx  Sraur  or  Sonrr 

(By  Anatole  Sbub) 

The  United  Nationa  proclaimed  1968  "Hu- 
man mghtB  Tear."  and  the  KOB.  Rusaia'a 
secrept  police,  began  Ita  celebration  early.  In 
January,  two  young  democrats.  Turt  Oalans- 
koT  and  Alex  Olnsburg.  were  placed  on  trial. 
Another  young  man,  Alezel  Dobrovolsky,  had 
decided  after  a  year  in  prison  to  turn  state's 
evidence,  and  In  hla  testimony  disclosed  the 
larger  alma  o<  the  KOB  and  ita  political 
•ponaora. 

"I  was  brought  up  to  worship  Stalin."  Do- 
broTolaky  said.  "It  was  the  de-Stallnlzation 
campaign,  and  the  mlat&kee  of  Khrushchev 
that  turned  me  bitter  against  Soviet  power." 

TOO    LATE    TO    GO    BACK 

Slowly  but  inexorably  over  the  past  four 
years.  Khruahcbev's  sucoeaaors  (nearly  all  of 
whom  entered  Xtab  Central  Comcnittee  at 
Stalin's  1952  Party  Congreaa)  have  sought 
to  reatore  the  "glorlea"  and  "security  '  of  the 
old  Stalin  days.  They  have  sought  to  silence 
the  basic  questions  about  the  Soviet  system 
that  Kbruabcbev  bad.  perhaps  Inadvertently, 
raised  at  the  1956  and  1961  Party  Congreasea. 
The  tempo  of  re-Stallnlzatlon  and  repreaalon 
has  quickened  since  1966.  particularly  smce 
the  Invasion  in  August  of  Czechcslovakla. 

However,  most  serious  Moscow  observers 
believe  it  is  too  late,  and  too  dangerous,  to  go 
back  to  full-blooded  Stalinlam.  under  which 
a  fourth  of  the  population,  including  mil- 
lions of  Communists,  perished  or  spent  long 
years  at  forced  labor.  The  de-StallnlaaUon  of 
1950-64,  aa  well  as  the  brief  "openings  to 
the  West"  symbolized  by  the  "spirlU"  of  Oe- 
neva (1956).  Camp  David  (1959)  and  the 
Moscow  test-ban  treaty  (1963).  left  Indelible 
traces  on  the  minds  of  Russia's  educated 
younger  generation. 

The  official  effort  to  turn  back  the  clock 
has  attracted  greater  attention  than  the  con- 
alderable  resistance  to  It.  or  the  signs  that 
each  new  repreaslon  and  especially  the 
Czechoslovak  tragedy,  have  made  more  and 
more  Soviet  citizens  lose  hope  of  peaceful 
reform  "from  above."  In  short.  re-Stallnlza- 
tlon— like  the  autocracy,  orthodoxy  and  Rus- 
slflcation  of  Alexander  III  (1M1-189S) — ap- 
pears to  be  sowing  seeda  of  revolution. 

Already,  the  repression  has  begun  to  create, 
aa  Czartam  did  a  century  ago.  a  pantheon  of 
heroes  aiad  martyrs  among  the  revolution- 
aries— moat  of  whom  were  loyal  crlttos.  at 


moat,  of  the  regime  tn  Khruabciiev's  d*y. 


Ttm  rvmtoM  roan 
The  major  tumtng-potnt  waa.  surely,  tha 
d«cMoa  flv«  yaan  ago  to  arrest  the  writers 
Andrei  Slnymvsky  and  Yuil  Daniel,  who  wore 
tried  and  ooadamned  to  years  at  forced  labor 
In  Pebroary,  1966.  The  criminal  prosecution 
of  Stnyavsky  and  Daniel  took  place  despite 
protest  peutlons  and  letters  signed  by  Tlr- 
tually  every  Important  intellactual  in  Moa- 
oow— and.  according  ■  to  nnlmpsartiabic 
sources,  against  the  contrary  adrios  of  Mik- 
hail Sualov.  the  Kremlin's  veteran  Ideologist. 
Suslov  argued  that  the  writers  ahould  bo 
punished  only  by  political  means— such  aa 
expulsion  from  the  writers'  union — as  Boris 
Pasternak  had  been,  because  of  "Doctor  Zhl- 
vago,"  in  19M. 

The  StnyaTsky-Danlel  trial  not  merely  be- 
gan the  prooaas  of  dlalUuslon  among  older 
loyal  liberals  and  young  writers,  but  created 
directly  a  revolutionary  heroine  of  qualities 
which  Western  propaganda  agencies,  with  all 
tbelr  millions,  could  never  have  dreamed  of 
finding  and  building  up  synthetically. 

The  heroine  Is  Daniel's  wife.  Larlasa.  who 
began  by  taking  the  notes  on  the  trlAl  of  her 
husband  and  Slnyavsky  which  were  sum- 
marized for  foreign  newsmen  at  the  time  and 
which  young  Olnsburg  then  put  together, 
with  other  documents.  In  the  famous  "white 
book"  on  the  trial.  When  Larlsaa  began  visit- 
ing her  husband  at  the  Potma  concentration 
camp  (often  trudging  10  miles  through  mud 
to  reach  It),  she  was  quick  to  report  mal- 
treatment of  Daniel  and  other  political  pris- 
oners, and  the  hunger  strikes  and  other  ac- 
tions they  tuid  undertaken  to  obtain  their 
legal  rights. 

icooisT  AND  cnrrLS 

Larlsaa  surprised  me  when  I  nrst  met  her 
outside  the  trial  of  Olnsburg  and  Oalanakov. 
I  bad  expected  an  embittered,  hard  person  of 
passionate  Intensity,  somewhat  In  the  mold 
of  Rosa  Luxembourg  or  La  Passtonarla.  In- 
stead. Larlasa  proved  to  be  a  frail,  soft-spoken 
wotnan  of  unusual  gentleness,  modesty  and 
simplicity. 

A  Swedish  colleague  asked  her  why  she  was 
risking  trouble  for  herself  when  her  husband 
was  already  suffering  at  Potma.  Larlasa  looked 
at  him  a  moment,  uncomprehending,  then 
shrugged  her  shoulders  and  answered  very 
quietly:  "I  cannot  do  otherwise." 

Both  Larlasa  and  Pavel  Utvinov  (a  stronger, 
bolder  person)  knew  they  were  certainly  risk- 
ing their  Jobs,  and  possibly  their  freedom, 
in  Issuing  their  famous  denunciation  of  the 
Olnsburg-Oalanskov  "witch  trial."  But  they 
could  not  have  lived  with  themselves  had 
they  remained  silent.  I  shall  never  forget 
Pavel  whispering  in  my  ear  Just  after  the 
convictions  were  announced,  reminding  me 
that  Oalanakov  had  written  in  his  under- 
ground magazine  Phoenix  66:  "I  know  we 
shall  lose  the  first  battles,  but  I  am  equally 
sure  w«  shall  ultimately  win  the  long  hard 
struggle  to  establish  democracy  In  Russia. " 

KNSW    or    RISKS 

Larlssa  and  Pavel  were  equally  aware  of 
the  personal  risk  when  they  went  out  on 
Red  Square  last  Aug.  25  to  demonstrate 
against  the  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia.  They 
were  not  alone  In  recognizing  that  the  fate 
of  Czechoslovak  democratization  was  crucial 
for  the  destiny  of  Russia  Itself.  Virtually  the 
entire  Moecow  Intellectual  community,  and 
even  some  Intourlst  guides  and  Soviet  Jotir- 
nallate.  placed  huge  hopes  in  the  "Prague 
spring" — and  were  profoundly  distressed 
when  the  Kremlin  decided  to  crush  it. 

Tet  the  resistance  of  most  of  the  intel- 
lectuals. Inured  to  fatalism  and  a  tragic  view 
of  life,  was  private  and  passive.  Many  re- 
fused to  sign  even  the  vaguest  statement 
of  approval  of  the  Kremlin's  act.  Tevtvis- 
henko  sent  telegram  of  protest. 

Larlsaa,  Pavel  and  a  half-dozen  selected 
friends  chose  actively  to  bear  witness.  Por 
they  beUeve  profoundly  that  the  liberation 


of  the  Russian  people  from  despotism  must 
begin  with  the  self-liberaUon  of  individuals 
from  the  oppressive  fear  through  which 
Stalin  held  Russia  in  thrall  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  By  setting  examplea  of  per- 
sonal courage  as  well  as  Integrity,  the  new 
revolutionaries  expect,  as  did  their  forebears 
a  century  ago,  to  inspire  or  to  shame  others 
into  stepping  forward — and  they  have. 

Larlssa.  Pavel.  Gen.  Pyotr  Orlgorenko  and 
their  comrades  are  determined,  by  all  legal 
non-violent  means,  personally  to  ccmfront 
and  expose  the  contradictions  of  the  Brezh- 
nev regime.  All  their  activities  have  been  de- 
signed to  dramatize  the  contrast  between 
the  letter  of  Soviet  law  and  the  arbitrary, 
unacrupuloua  reality  of  KOB-MVD  practice, 
between  the  promises  of  de-Staliniaation 
made  at  the  1956  and  1961  Party  congresses 
and  a  Kremlin  policy  striving  plainly  since 
the  winter  of  1966-66  toward  re-Stallnlza- 
Uon. 

The  rebels'  strategy  of  peaceful  confronta- 
tion U  aimed  only  secondarily  at  world  pub- 
lic opinion  generally,  or  at  foreign  Com- 
munist Parttea  in  particular  (although  it 
has  had  great  influence  on  the  Italian  and 
Prench  Parties).  The  more  Important  aim 
is  to  stir  the  consciences  of  Soviet  clttzens — 
even  if  this  must  perforce  be  accomplished 
mainly  through  the  reports  of  Western  news- 
men in  Moacow,  beamed  back  to  Russia  by 
foreign  radio. 

The  expulsion  of  two  Western  correspond- 
ents in  the  past  eight  months,  and  the  con- 
tinuing harassment  of  others,  stems  largely 
from  the  fact  that  we  had  been  reporting  the 
protests  and  demonstrations  of  democrats 
whom  the  regime  likes  to  represent  as  "com- 
mon criminals"  and  "psychopaths."  Believers 
In  older  creeds  would  consider  many  of  these 
people,  and  notably  Larlssa  Daniel,  to  be 
saints.  They  are  certainly  the  finest,  bravest 
people  I  met  In  Russia. 

In  their  struggle  against  unequal  odds,  a 
struggle  to  maintain  integrity  as  well  as  to 
confront  the  regime's  contradictions,  the 
new  revolutionaries  have  not  hesitated  to 
challenge  even  the  meanest  abuse  of  Soviet 
laws  and  regulations.  Tuli  Daniel,  In  his  more 
than  three  years  at  the  Potma  camp,  has 
led  one  protest  and  hunger  strike  after  an- 
other agalnat  illegal  Ill-treatment  of  fellow 
prisoners,  denial  of  guaranteed  visiting  priv- 
ileges. Interference  with  the  prisoners'  mail, 
diminution  of  food  rations,  and  other  In- 
fringements of  official  regulations. 

CINSBXntG'S    HUKCn    STKXKS 

other  political  prisoners,  condemned  In 
Moscow  and  Leningrad  In  the  secret  trials 
of  the  past  two  years,  have  Joined  him  In 
tbeee  efforts — and  made  tbelr  protests 
known,  through  friends  still  at  liberty,  to 
the  United  Nations.  Western  Conmiunlst 
Parties  and  the  world  press. 

Alex  Olnsburg,  also  at  Potma.  began  a  per- 
sonal hunger  strike  last  May  16  In  protest 
against  the  authorities'  persistent  refusal 
officially  to  register  bis  common-law  mar- 
riage— and  thus  permit  the  woman  he  loved 
to  visit  him  once  a  month,  as  wives  and 
husbands,  children  and  parents  are  author- 
ized to  do  by  Soviet  law. 

Larlssa  Daniel,  sentenced  to  Siberian  exile, 
has  made  no  protests.  But  friends  who  went 
to  visit  her  In  May  were  shocked  by  her 
silent  martyrdom,  and  impressed  by  her 
fierce  Insistence  on  maintaining  her  dignity. 

Larlssa.  who  had  already  spent  months  in 
Moscow's  historic  Lefortovo  Prison,  arrived 
last  Dec.  31  at  a  little  settlement  of  1500  peo- 
ple called  Chuna,  which  had  arisen  a  decade 
ago  on  the  site  of  a  forced-labor  camp  dis- 
mantled undM'  Khrushchev.  Chuna  Is  some 
150  miles  west  of  Bratsk,  location  of  the 
great  hydroelectric  power  station. 

When  Larlssa  arrived,  after  the  slow,  hard 
Journey  across  Siberia,  there  was  no  place 
for  her  to  stay.  She  was  put  up  the  first 
two  nights  In  the  unheated  IfVD  prison.  The 
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temperature  then  was  60  degrees  below  zero 
centigrade  (68  degrees  below  zero  fahren- 
helt). 

Lirx  IN  Exn.K 

In  exile,  which  is  a  milder  form  of  pun- 
ishment than  forced  labor,  the  only  legal  re- 
striction on  the  prisoner  is  on  movement 
outside  the  designated  area. 

In  benighted  Czarlst  days.  Lenin  htmted, 
fished  and  wrote  bis  most  serious  books  in 
exile  at  Shushenskoe  In  Siberia.  Trotsky, 
Stalin  and  other  revolutionaries  also  found 
exile  a  not  altogetber  unpleasant  experi- 
ence— and  many  of  them  managed  to  escape, 
some  several  timas. 

Exiles  today  are  obliged  to  find  work  with 
the  help  of  the  authorities — and  some  have 
obtained  more  or  less  dignified  employment. 
Pavel  Lltvinov,  a  physicist  by  profession,  has 
been  working  as  an  electrician  in  a  coal  mine 
in  the  Chita  region.  Friends  say  Pavel,  who 
is  31  and  physically  strong,  does  not  mind 
the  work  and  is  greatly  respected  by  the 
miners,  for  he  is  the  first  "political"  they 
have  ever  met. 

Larlssa,  however.  Is  a  translator  (English, 
French,  Polish,  Czech)  and  there  are  no 
publishing  bouses  in  Chuna.  Teaching  school 
has  been  prohibited  to  exUee,  (since  Czarlst 
Umes)  for  fear  that  they  might  "Infect  the 
younger  generation."  So  the  MVD  gave 
Larlssa  a  Job  as  an  apprentice  Joiner  in  a 
timber  factory.  Her  actual  work  was  hauling 
lumber,  six,  seven  and  eight  feet  long,  from 
the  yard  outdoors  Into  the  factory.  The  tim- 
ber, wet  from  the  snow  outside,  was  twice 
as  heavy. 

LAEiaSA'S   PROBLEMS 

Larlssa  did  this  work  for  four  months, 
from  January  to  April,  and  then  could  not 
go  on.  She  had  developed  severe  gastritis, 
and  a  recurrence  of  old  liver  troubles.  She 
was  losing  weight  rapidly.  The  local  doctor 
told  her:  "You  cannot  go  on  with  this  work. 
It  will  kill  you."  She  went  to  the  local  MVD, 
reported  the  doctor's  diagnosis,  and  asked  for 
other  work. 

In  the  window  of  the  local  post  office, 
Larlssa  had  seen  a  notice  saying  that  a  poet- 
man  was  needed  for  mall  deliveries.  The  mail 
sacks  would  be  heavy.  Larlssa  thottght,  but 
deliveries  would  be  only  twice  a  day  and  the 
work  would  be  easier  than  in  the  lumber 
yard.  Alternatively,  she  asked  for  a  Job  in- 
side the  timber  factory  assembling  window 
framee — which  was  not  easy,  but  would  at 
least  be  indoors,  where  there  was  heating. 
The  local  MVD  turned  down  both  requests. 

When  her  friends  from  Moscow  came  to 
visit,  they  were  shocked  by  Larlssa's  appear- 
ance and  begged  her  not  to  resume  work  In 
the  liunber  yard.  They  offered  to  support  her 
In  exile.  Just  as  they  had  bought  the  small 
peasant  house  in  which  she  lives.  But  Larlssa 
Is  a  w<Mnan  of  pride.  She  bad  worked  and 
earned  her  own  keep  for  twenty  years,  and 
she  was  not  now — at  38 — going  to  change  her 
ways.  Besides,  without  work,  without  her 
husband  and  16-year-old  son  (whom  she 
had  ordered  to  stay  in  Moscow  and  continue 
his  studies) ,  life  would  be  unbearable.  There 
was  also  the  risk,  although  many  discounted 
It,  that  the  authorities  could  further 
prosecute  Larlssa  for  ptarasitism  or  unem- 
ployment. 

FRIENOB'     PLEAS    PAIL 

Larlssa's  friends  relumed  to  Moecow  and 
sought  an  appointment  at  the  central  Minis- 
try for  Internal  Affairs.  They  reminded  MVD- 
offlclals  that  she  was  comf>etent  In  four  lan- 
guages, and  requested  permission  for  transla- 
tion work  to  be  sent  out  to  her  from  Moecow. 

MVD  officials  tbok  a  typically  Soviet  am- 
biguous position.  They  said:  "If  you  can  find 
publishing  houses  In  Moscow  which  are  will- 
ing to  sign  a  labor  contract  with  her,  then  we 
would  make  no  formal  objection." 

Friends  and  relatives  tried  for  a  month  to 
find  a  publishing  house  willing  to  consider 
concluding  an  agreement  with  a  political 
exile  to  do  translations   (as  Lenin  and  bis 


wife  had  translated  works  by  Sidney  and 
Beatrice  Webb  for  St.  Petersburg  publishers) . 
No  Moscow  publisher  dared,  in  May  1968,  give 
work  to  Larlssa  Daniel. 

Por  the  neo-Stallnlst  "vigilance"  campaign 
in  the  press  and  culture  bad  made  even  mild 
dissent  In  official  media  well  nigh  Impossible. 
The  campaign  to  "rehabilitate"  Stalin  was 
gathering  force.  His  former  victims,  and  the 
dedicated  opponents  of  bis  dreadful  heritage, 
responded  by  creating  a  remarkable  under- 
ground press  of  their  own. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  June  17, 

1969] 
RtTssiA  Turns  Back  the  Clock — New  Ideas 

CiRCDLATCD    IN    SeCRECT 

(By  Anatole  Shub) 

At  the  Stalin  shrine  in  his  mountain  birth- 
place at  Oorl,  Soviet  Georgia,  a  venerable 
guide  told  me  In  April,  1968,  there  had  been 
186,000  visitors  the  year  before,  mainly  of- 
ficial delegations.  However,  she  announced 
cheerfully,  "we  expect  many  more"  in  the 
future. 

The  official  Soviet  press  has  certainly  been 
doing  its  best  to  help  business  at  the  late 
dictator's  shrine.  From  pop  weeklies  like 
Ogonyok  to  elite  Party  manuals  like  Agitator, 
the  official  media  have  been  active  (particu- 
larly during  1969)  in  "restoring  Stalin's 
place"  as  an  outstanding  military  strategist, 
economic  planner  and  friend  of  literature. 

Victims,  of  Stalin's  terror,  formally  "re- 
habilitated" under  Khrushchev,  have  been 
condemned  anew,  while  even  supporters  of 
the  notorious  geneticist,  Trofim  Lysenko, 
have  again  received  official  encouragement. 

At  the  same  time,  the  "new  wave"  writers 
of  the  Khrushchev  period  have  been  under 
unceasing  pressure — and  not  merely  the  con- 
scious de-Stallnlzers  like  Alexander  Solz- 
henltsyn. 

Andrei  Voznesensky,  by  nature  no  more 
political  a  poet  than  e.  e.  cimmilngs,  has  not 
had  a  book  published  In  three  years  and  has 
been  prohibited  from  traveling  to  the  West 
for  two  years. 

Bulat  Okudzhava,  whose  sorrowful  bal- 
lads would  probably  sell  millions  of  records  if 
the  Kremlin  permitted  even  one,  has  put 
poetry  and  music  aside  and  is  writing  a  novel 
on  the  Decembrist  rebels  of  1825.  The  novel 
is  surely  destined  either  for  his  desk  drawer 
or  for  that  unique  Soviet  institution,  som- 
izdat,  or  self-publishing,  In  which  perhaps 
three  carbon  typescripts  by  the  original  au- 
thor proliferate,  reafier  by  reader,  into  hun- 
dreds of  copies  passed  from  friend  to  friend. 

Samlzdat  has  become  indispensable  to 
thinking  Soviet  citizens  as  the  Kremlin  rul- 
ers have  turned  Increasingly  obscurantist 
and  barred  access  to  outside  sources  of  in- 
formation. They  have  restricted  travel 
abroad,  cut  back  cultural  exchange  pro- 
grams, promoted  suspicion  of  foreign 
tourists,  and.  upon  invading  Czechoslovakia, 
resumed  Jamming  of  foreign  broadcasts. 

Thus,  samlzdat.  with  Its  crowded  onion- 
skin pages,  has  come  to  perftwm  the  func- 
tions of  a  free  press.  In  the  last  two  years, 
the  content  of  samlzdat  publications  has 
been  shifting  radically  from  cultural  to 
purely  political  themes — from  banned  liter- 
ary works  to  protest  manifestos  and  trans- 
lations of  foreign  anti-Communist  classics. 
A  remarkable  samlzdat  effort  was  the 
"Chronicle  of  Human  Rights  Year  in  the 
Soviet  Union."  composed  and  distributed  as 
the  repression  gathered  force  in  1968  and 
early  1969.  The  "publishers"  and  "report- 
ers" of  its  six  fat  issues  managed  to  as- 
semble flata  and  texts  on  arrests,  searches. 
Party  sanctions,  trials,  protests  and  demon- 
strations in  Moecow.  Leningrad,  Gorki. 
Pskov.  Kiev,  Kharkov,  Lvov,  Riga,  Tallnn. 
Dubno.  Obninsk.  Novosibirsk,  and  the 
Potma  concentration  camp. 

The   pages   of   this   chronicle,   along   with 
other  samlzdat  texts,  disclose  not  only  the 


extent  of  the  current  "vigilance"  campaign 
but  also  the  character  of  the  Soviet  citizens 
and  group  waging  silent,  passive  or  active  re- 
sistance to  it. 

MANY    wrrH    REASONS 

The  protests  of  some  groups  come  as  no 
surprise — the  strongly-knit  Evangelical  Bap. 
Usts.  the  Ukrainian  and  BalUc  intellectuals 
resisting  Russlfication.  Jews  reacting  against 
official  "anti-Zionism."  Tartars  struggling  to 
regain  their  Crimean  homeland,  writers  de- 
fending their  comrades  Sinyavsky,  Daniel 
and  Solzhenltsym,  the  millions  of  former 
victims  of  Stalinism  and  tbelr  families. 

Some  of  the  episodes  recently  reported  to 
samlzdat  publishers  have  been  sensational. 
If  difficult  to  verify. 

FVom  Novosibirsk  came  word  that  on  the 
night  of  Aug.  25,  1968,  slogans  condemning 
the  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  appeared  on 
the  walls  of  public  buildings  in  Akadem- 
gorodok.  the  'Academic  Village"  in  which 
thousands  of  the  Soviet  Union's  most  bril- 
liant scientists  are  concentrated.  (It  is  in- 
disputable that  the  Kremlin  was  unable  to 
persuade  more  than  a  handful  of  aging 
scientists  anywhere  publicly  to  approve  the 
Invasion. ) 

From  Riga  last  winter  came  an  even  more 
disturbing  report.  Young  Latvian  national- 
ists, it  was  said;  had  raided  a  town  police 
station  and  seized  several  dozen  machine 
guns. 

"Even  if  the  claims  of  the  raid  are  exag- 
gerated." one  Moscow  dissident  commented, 
"it  is  interesting  that  they  have  Issued  au- 
tomatic weapons  to  the  civil  police."  (Only 
picked  KGB  security  troops  and  army  sol- 
diers in  their  garrisons  have  bad  them  be- 
fore. ) 

Yet.  apart  from  the  obvious  opposition 
groups  and  the  occasional  sensational  epi- 
sode, three  things  stand  out  about  the  So- 
viet resistance  or  civil  liberties  movement. 

REBELS    ARE    TOITNC 

There  Is,  first,  the  relative  youth  of  the  ac- 
tive rebels.  With  some  prominent  exceptions, 
most  of  those  seized  or  prosecuted  in  recent 
years  have  been  under  30.  A  high  proportion 
have  been  university  students,  and  among 
the  messages  of  approval  received  by  Pavel 
Lltvinov  and  Larlssa  Daniel,  after  they  had 
condemned  the  January  1968  "witch  trial." 
there  was  even  a  letter  from  24  grade-school 
children. 

Second,  there  is  evidence  of  an  unusual 
solidarity  among  the  rebels  of  various  kinds 
In  different  parts  of  the  vast  Soviet  Union, 
and  between  the  active  rebels  and  more 
cautious,  "respectable"  members  of  the  So- 
viet scientific  and  cultural  convmunlty. 

For  example,  a  Moscow  samlzdat  publica- 
tion recently  reported  the  sympathetic  cri- 
tique by  a  group  of  Estonian  engineers  on 
academician  Andrei  Sakharov's  1968  blue- 
print for  coexistence,  which  they  thought 
underemphasized  moral  and  religious  needs. 
There  are  numerous  other  examples,  such 
as  the  appeal  by  99  Moscow  mathematicians. 
Including  a  dozen  Lenin  Prize  winners,  on 
behalf  of  their  persecuted  scientific  col- 
league. Alexander  Yessenin-Volpln  (son  of 
the  great  poet  Sergei  Yessenin ) . 

Third — and  most  intriguing — Is  the  degree 
to  which  both  active  opposition  and  doubt 
have  already  begun  to  penetrate  what  Com- 
munists call  the  "organs" — the  agencies  of 
repression  such  as  the  KGB.  the  MVD.  the 
army  and  the  "special"  branches  of  the 
Party  machine.  The  rollcall  of  rebels  arrested, 
prosecuted  or  dismissed  from  tbelr  posts  in- 
cludes not  only  army  officers  and  local  Com- 
munist Party  and  youth  officials,  but  former 
KGB  investigators  and  the  sons  of  ser\'1ng 
KGB  officers. 

On  lower  levels,  the  doubts  of  many  secu- 
rity agents  about  their  activities  are  only  too 
plain.  They  have  been  expressed  in  numerous 
dialogues  with  dissidents,  some  of  which  I 
have  personally  over-heard.  Having  seen  the 
pendulum  swing  .rom  Stalinism  to  de-Stalln- 
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Uatlon  and  b«ck  to  re-St*llnlsatlon.  beaet  by 
cortfllctlnc  demands  for  "vlcUanc*"  and  "ao- 
clallat  legality."  the  KOB  cadres  are  painfully 
aware  that  with  each  change  at  the  top. 
mMtlum-rank  and  lower  offlclals  have  been 
made  the  scai)egoat8.  while  many  Stalin  In- 
timates among  the  big  bosses'  have  emerged 
unscathed. 

At  higher  levels,  the  situation  Is  even  more 
.nmblguous.  There  Is  sufllclent  evidence  to  sus- 
pect that  top  Intelligence  and  security  offl- 
clals—probably  In  the  KOB.  and  MVD.  but 
perhaps  also  In  the  ORU  (military  Intelli- 
gence) and  "special"  department  of  the 
Party  Secretariat — may  be  protecting  and 
abetting  oppositional  movements,  under  the 
classic  guise  of  InHltratlng  and  "controlUng" 
them. 

mn  am  vmomart 

Tb«  uninterrupted  flow  of  samlxdat  numu- 
scripts  to  the  West  (and  thereby  back  to 
Ruaato  by  foreign  radio)  Is  a  history  In  Itaelf. 
Som*  of  the  pages  of  that  history  are  per- 
fectly straightforward,  as  when  Russian  dem- 
oerMa  paH  their  protsat  petitions  to  Western 
newsmen  outside  courthouses. 

But  tbsr*  have  been  numerous  episodes. 
Involvl&g  collaboration  between  Soviet  and 
Vfssterft  InteUlgence  agenU  and  Informal 
understandings  between  police  and  dissi- 
dents, which  seem  to  come  straight  out  of 
the  pages  of  Doetoyevsky  and  Conrad. 

Certainly,  many  top  KOB  and  ORU  officers 
know  better  than  to  believe  the  optimUUc 
pap  presented  In  Pravda.  To  give  but  one 
first-hand  example:  the  very  day  before  my 
expulsion  from  the  Soviet  Union,  one  vet- 
eran agent  complimented  me  on  recent  ar- 
ticles (offlclally  labeled  as  "slanderous")  and 
declared  that  the  present  leaders  were  "hope- 
leas."  that  the  situation  would  probably  get 
won*  for  10.  perhaps  IS  years  until,  finally 
and  suddenly,  "It  will  all  be  swept  away." 

He  hoped  that,  with  the  urbanization  and 
domestication  of  Russia's  peasant  masses,  the 
revolution  would  cocne  without  violence — as 
In  Csechoslovakia  after  Novotny  fell — but 
feared  that  a  devastating  explosion  was  at 
least  as  probable. 

ootratx  CAna  KnrrzB 

There  are.  thus,  grounds  for  believing  that 
the  Soviet  security  services  may  already  be 
engaged  In  the  same,  classic  double  game  as 
the  notorious  Fourth  Department  of  the 
czarlst  Okhrana — which  led  to  police  in- 
formers asaasslnatlng  numeroxis  ministers 
and.  ultimately,  to  a  police-financed  demon- 
stration which  set  off  the  revolution  of  1905. 

Awareness  of  these  complexities  may  well 
explain  the  gingerly  manner  In  which  the 
Politburo  has  approached  the  case  of  Lt. 
Ilyln.  the  army  officer  In  MVX>  uniform  who 
tried  to  shoot  Brezhnev  Inside  the  KOB- 
guarded  Kremlin  gates  last  Jan.  23. 

The  political  leaders'  dilemmas  are  multi- 
ple and  tortuous.  Some  of  them  were  too 
deeply  Involved  with  Stalin's  crimes  and 
blunders  to  permit  de-Stallnlzation  to  de- 
velop further,  as  Khrxishchev  had  Intended. 
On  the  other  hand,  other  ( notably  Podgomy, 
Polyansky  and  Shelepln)  were  themselves 
too  closely  associated  with  Khrushchev — both 
In  public  de-Stallnlzatlon  and  behind-the- 
scenes  patronage  struggles — to  permit  too 
sharp  a  repudiation  of  the  men  and  meas- 
ures of  1954-64.  This  confilct  of  interest  In 
the  Politburo  Is  reproduced  a  thousandfold 
In  Party,  police  and  propaganda  offices 
throughout  the  country. 

EX-PBCMIZaS    SURVIVE 

The  broader  dilemma  goes  beyond  Individ- 
ual ambitions.  It  involves  what  one  of  Mos- 
cow's wisest  diplomats  calls  "the  Freudian 
blood  oath"  of  StaUn's  heirs:  "Having  killed 
the  father  (Stalin)  and  symbolically  sacri- 
ficed one  guilty  son  (Berla),  the  remaining 
sons,  to  Insure  mutual  survival,  vowed  no 
further  bloodshed  among  one  another."  The 
physical  survival  of  four  former  Soviet  Pre- 
miers— Molotov,  Malenkov.  Bulganln  and 
Khrushchev — would  support  this  analysis. 


Every  Soviet  Communist  knows  that  the 
blood  purges  of  the  1930s — which  claimed 
more  than  700.000  Party  members  and  n>oc« 
than  1000  delegates  to  the  1934  Party  Con- 
gress— began  with  Stalin's  demands  for  physi- 
cal reprisals  against  a  few  minor  opposition- 
ists inside  the  party.  Their  opposition  had.  in 
turn,  been  stimulated  by  the  harsh  repres- 
sions of  the  security  police  and  Stalin's  Party 
agents  in  coUectlvlxlng  sgrlculture.  Once  the 
terror  mschlne  started  rolling.  It  spared  nei- 
ther Party  cadres  nor  Politburo  members. 

Thus  a  return  to  the  mass  murders  of  the 
Stalin  era  is  probably  unthinkable  to  nearly 
all  (If  not  necessarily  all)  the  high  Party, 
police  and  army  leaders.  Knowing  this.  Soviet 
dissidents  have  been  willing  to  take  risks  and 
broaden  their  activities  in  the  climate  of  what 
tnie  Stalinists  consider  "Iialf -measures." 

Tor  Gaows  OLaaa 

At  the  same  time,  the  self-preservation  in 
high  office  of  the  "Class  of  1953."  can  soon 
lead  to  collective  senescence  at  the  Xop.  It  has 
prevented  a  rejuvenation  of  the  Party,  police 
and  army  machines  themselves.  The  aging 
Kremlin  rulers  can  hardly  appeal  to  poten- 
tially unruly  youthful  masses  for  "action 
from  below."  In  the  manner  of  Mao  Tse-tung's 
Cultural  Revolution.  They  lack  the  naturally 
authoritative  personality  who  might  stably 
preside  over  radical  reforms  "from  above," 
as  Marshal  Tito  has  done  In  Tugoelavla. 

In  graver  crises,  decisive  Russian  rulers  in 
living  memory  have  combined  political  re- 
pression with  far-reaching  economic  conces- 
sions. This  was  the  policy  of  the  last  capable 
czarlst  Premier.  Fyodor  Stolypln.  before  he 
was  murdered  by  a  double  agent  and  Ras- 
putin's Inept  creatures  took  over.  Similarly 
in  1931  Lenin,  while  suppressing  political  dls- 
sldence.  inaugurated  the  liberal  NEP  or  New 
Economic  Policy,  which  brought  seven  pros- 
perous years  to  which  older  Soviet  citiseni 
still  look  back  as  a  golden  age. 

However,  the  present  Kremlin  rulers  have 
failed  to  make  the  serious  economic  reforms 
which  their  advent  seemed  to  herald.  The 
Soviet  economic  mess  is  the  fertile  soU  nur- 
turing the  seeds  of  revolution. 


CARELESS  EXPLOITATION  OP 
NATURAL  ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have  re- 
cently read  In  the  alumni  magazine  of 
the  University  of  Tennessee  an  adapta- 
tion of  a  speech  delivered  in  November 
of  last  year  to  the  Tennessee  Academy  of 
Sciences  by  Dr.  A.  J.  Sharp,  professor 
and  former  head  of  the  university's  biol- 
ogy department. 

In  this  speech  Dr.  Sharp  addresses 
himself  to  the  careless  exploitation  of 
our  natural  environment  that  has  come 
about  through  the  reckless  application  of 
scientific  and  technological  advances. 
More  importantly,  however,  he  discusses 
with  unusual  cogency  the  pervasive  social 
attitudes  that  are  responsible  for  this  in- 
creasingly dangerous  situation  and  the 
kinds  of  broad  changes  that  must  come 
about  in  our  individual  and  institutional 
thinking. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "Can  Man 
Survive  In  an  Artificial  Environment?" 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 
as  follows: 

Can-  Man  Suavivx  In  an  AaxoiciAL 

EmmoNMSNT  ? 

(By  A.  J.  Sharp) 

One  of  the  most  serious  concerns  of  man- 
kind today  should  be  the  attitude  of  aU 
men — especially  scientists — toward  the  en- 
vironmental crisis  confronting  society.  When 


I  observe  the  ignorance  of.  and  apathy  and 
ladifference  to.  an  ever-more-rapidly  de- 
teriorating environment  in  which  our  de- 
scendants, Indeed,  may  not  survive,  I  know 
that  time  for  discussion  is  short  and  that 
time  for  action  is  overdue. 

The  seriousness  of  the  situation  is  em- 
phasized by  a  1967  report  of  the  Food  and 
Agricultural  Organization  of  the  United  Na- 
tions which  states  Uiat  per  capita  food  pro- 
duction had  failed  to  Increase  In  1965  In  the 
world  as  a  whole  and  had  actually  declined 
Ln  the  developing  regions.  I  hope  this  dra- 
matic message  may  help  you  to  visualize  the 
seriousness  of  our  most  critioml  problem.  I 
say  this  advisedly,  well  aware  that  numy 
would  declare  that  Inadequate  control  of 
the  nuclear  bomb  constitutes  our  most  dan- 
gerous problem. 

Even  though  we  may  properly  control  th« 
use  of  atomic  energy  and  survive,  we  have 
no  guarantee  of  more  than  a  subhuman 
standard  of  living  unless  we  either  retard 
human  reproduction  or  more  rapidly  in- 
crease production  of  foods,  partieularly  pro- 
teins, or  preferably  both. 

The  mechanisms  for  doing  both  are  well- 
known  in  most  educated  societies,  but  they 
are  rejected  or  not  applied  more  widely  be- 
cause of  the  ignorance,  tradltloa,  and  nat- 
ural conservatism  In  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries, and  the  ofetn  more  subtle  Influenoes 
among  the  more  enlightened.  It  Is  theae 
frames  of  mind  that  I  wish  to  examine  with 
you. 

TSCHNOLOCT     CONrUSED     WTTR     SCXKNCB 

Members  and  friends  of  the  scientific  com- 
munity are  assumed  to  be  educated  and, 
more  Important,  intelligent.  Yet  there  Is  a 
frame  of  mind  among  them  (also  present 
In  society  in  general)  which  confuses  tech- 
nology with  science  and,  worse  yet.  asaigns 
to  practitioners  of  both  god-like  potentiali- 
ties. I  believe  there  is  a  difference  between 
a  scientist  and  a  technician  even  though  the 
boundary  may  be  obscure. 

The  objectives  of  the  latter  are  more 
limited:  his  job  Is  to  find  techniques  for 
solving  a  particular  problem  without  neces- 
sarily giving  thought  to  the  Impact  of  those 
techlnques  on  society  and  Its  environment. 

In  contrast,  a  scientist  should  not  only 
seek  new  ideas,  new  data,  and  new  applica- 
tions, but  try  to  Integrate  this  new  material 
into  a  better  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  our  environment  and  of  our  place  in  the 
universe.  They  should  make  an  effort  to  see 
all  of  the  ramifications  and  the  Implications 
of  this  new  material  in  regard  to  the  con- 
tinuing and.  hopefully,  successful  opera- 
tions of  the  system  of  which  we  are  a  part. 

I  would  like  to  use  a  crude  analogy — that 
our  picture  of  ovtr  universe  is  like  a  huge, 
relatively  unfinished  jigsaw  puzzle  of  which 
most  of  the  pieces  are  not  only  missing  but 
hidden.  Our  jubilation  should  come,  not  so 
much  from  finding  these  hidden  fragments 
as  from  placing  them  where  they  give  us  a 
more  meaningful  and  useful  scheme  of  our 
universe.  I  am  Implying  that  the  scientist 
should  not  only  make  discoveries,  but  that 
he  also  has  an  obligation  to  see  the  broad 
meaning  of  his  revelations  and  to  help  edu- 
cate society  for  their  rational  and  safe  use. 
And  I  see  no  reason  why  a  technician  should 
not  take  off  his  "blinders"  and  perceive  the 
same  obligation. 

There  are  those  who  wUl  argue  that  science 
and  technology  are  amoral.  Although  I  agree 
with  this  philosophy,  I  cannot  accept  that 
frame  of  mind  which  permits  the  scientist 
and  technician  to  lack  morality.  I  feel  that, 
in  part,  it  is  this  point  of  view  among  us 
which  permits  these  crises  to  be  initiated  and 
to  grow  in  Intensity  until  they  seem  ready 
to — and    may   eventually — overwhelm    us. 

EXAMPLES    or    PaOBLEMS 

I  would  like  to  use  several  rather  simple 
illustrations  to  show  how  Ignorance, 
thoughtlessness,  or  selfishness,  either  singly 
or  together,  contribute  to  the  origin  and 
severity  of  these  crises. 
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Blologlsta  without  sufficient  study  have 
introduced  ezotlo  species  into  a  region  to 
provide  better  hunting  or  ««h<ng  or  to  re- 
tard aroaion,  only  to  find  that  the  Introduc- 
tions created  more  problems  than  they  solved 
and  in  no  way  amalioratad  the  political 
preoauras  which  stimulated  the  biologists  to 
make  the  initial  change  (as  a  prime  example, 
the  use  of  the  kudzu  vine  to  control  erosion 
of  roadside  banks,  in  many  places  led  to 
the  death  of  nearby  trees) , 

Engineers  often  build  roads  or  dams  In 
fertile  valleys  or  natural  areas  with  little  or 
no  thought  as  to  their  effect  on  the  agricul- 
ture, social  economy,  or  wUdlife  therein. 

Refrigeration  scientists  led  to  the  Increase 
in  the  temperatures  of  ground  waters  to  the 
point  where  the  native  aquatic  organisms  in 
the  area  perish. 

The  Corps  of  Army  Engineers  facilitated 
the  drainage  of  the  Everglades  and  a  few 
years  later  are  reversing  the  process  by  buUd- 
Ing  dams  and  levees. 

Atomic  scientists  permitted  the  pollution 
of  the  atmosphere  with  radioactive  materials, 
the  full  genetic  effects  of  which  are  not  yet 
adequately  known. 

Industrial  technicians  are  responsible  for 
Increased  concentrations  of  dust,  smoke, 
gaseous  hydrocarbons,  and  other  noxious 
materials  In  the  air,  many  of  the  harmful 
physiological  effects  of  which  are  well- 
known,  particularly  If  one  has  emphysema  or 
some  other  respiratory  trouble. 

Chemists,  and  even  biologists,  have  en- 
couraged the  widespread  use  of  Insecticides 
and  other  agricultural  chemicals  until  the 
levels  of  these  materials  are  rising  In  the 
bodies  of  mldocean  organisms  and  even  the 
penguins  of  Antarctica.  (It  is  little  known 
that  chlorinated  hydrocarbons  In  the  food 
chain  have  affected  the  calcium  metabolism 
of  certain  raptorial  or  predatory  birds  to  the 
point  that  the  thinness  of  their  eggshells 
poeee  a  threat  to  their  survival.) 

Sanitation  scientists  contribute  to  the 
destruction  of  shore-environments  and  the 
decay  of  ponds,  even  large  lakes. 

Further  examples,  of  which  there  are 
many,  are  unneceasary. 

ATTTTUSES    AOOSAVATK    PaOBLBMS 

Part  of  our  difficulty  is  dexlved  from 
framea  of  mind  concerning  the  nature  ot 
education  required  for  training  our  citizens 
for  handling  the  increasingly  complex  prob- 
lems of  the  future.  One  deplorable  attitude 
is  that  which  resents  and  resists  noncon- 
formity and  change.  I  personally  find  no 
pleasure  in  nonconformists  who  use  differ- 
ences for  no  other  purpose  than  a  means  of 
egotistically  calling  attention  to  themselves. 
At  the  same  time  we  must  remember  that 
every  cultural  advancement  of  importance 
has  been  suggested  or  made  by  an  Individual 
who  has  dared  to  depart  from  the  current 
theories  and  beliefs  on  a  basis  of  brilliant 
Insight  or  of  solid  study  and  -tjiought.  We 
must  have  a  frame  of  mind  which  not  only 
permits  but  encourages  intelligent  diversity 
In  all  fields  of  endeavor. 

Another  hazard  In  regard  to  current  views 
of  education  is  the  tendency  to  equate  the 
gathering  of  Information  and/ or  the  mem- 
orization of  facts  with  sound  education.  The 
useful  citizen,  be  he  scientist  or  hovisewlfe. 
should  be  capable  of  interpreting  and  In- 
tegrating factual  materials  in  such  a  way 
that  he  understands  more  fully  the  nature 
of  his  environment  and  his  place  In  the 
universe. 

These  habits  of  thought  cannot  be  en- 
couraged in  our  students  Impersonally  by 
machines  alone,  or  by  teachers  who  under- 
stand neither  the  necessity  of  dialogue  be- 
tween student  and  Instructor  nor  the  ex- 
treme importance  of  Independent  thought. 
This  type  of  education  cannot  be  had 
cheaply.  The  right  kind  of  teacher  and  the 
space  required  are  expensive;  but  in  view 
of  the  complex  problems  confronting  us  and 
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our  chUdren,  we  cannot  afford  to  settle  for 
less  than  the  highest  quality.  We  must  in- 
culcate in  the  minds  of  our  citizens  not  only 
an  Insistence  on  the  best  education  possible 
but  a  willingness  to  pay  for  it. 

We  are  falling  to  educate  in  another  re- 
spect which  soon  may  give  us  serious  prob- 
lems. Technicians  have  increased  automation 
which  with  a  large  number  of  available  la- 
borers has  greatly  augmented  the  amount 
of  time  available  for  leisure  and  recreation. 
Education  for  proper  use  of  this  excess  time 
should  pay  great  dividends  in  reduced  crime 
and  in  the  pursuit  of  scholarly  avocations 
including  science.  Contributions  from  ama- 
teurs and  hobbyists  have  proven  of  value 
in  every  field. 

WX    ICUST    EXAMINE     STATUS    BTMBOLS 

We  should  also  educate  for  that  frame  of 
mind  which  insists  that  we  critically  evalu- 
ate all  the  things  we  hear  or  see  or  do.  It 
is  time  that  we  carefully  examine  our  status 
symbols  and  our  philosophy  of  "keeping  up 
with  the  Joneses"  and  see  what  they  are 
doing  to  us  and  our  environment.  We  might 
ask: 

Can  we  Individually  afford  autos  in  terms 
of  resource-use.  air  pollution,  and  the  cover- 
ing of  soil  by  asphalt  and  concrete  with  the 
concurrent  loss  of  agricultural  acreage  and 
decrease  in  underground  water  reserves? 

Can  "Uly-whlte"  clean  laundry  be  obtained 
without  excessive  use  of  water  and  the  de- 
tergents damaging  the  aquatic  envlromnent? 

Can  the  public  accept  merchandise  with- 
out paper  cover  and  not  insist  upon  huge 
newspapers? 

Can  we  afford  the  land  for  the  production 
of  tobacco  and  of  grain  for  alcoholic  bev- 
erages, both  of  which  are  detrimental  to 
health  and  use  resources  which  might  pro- 
duce additional  food  for  starving  chUdren? 

Is  an  electric  dishwasher  more  Important 
than  the  purity  of  the  water  with  which  we 
fill  it? 

I  think  I  begin  to  understand  our  youth 
In  their  protest  against  our  worship,  not  only 
of  the  dollar  but  of  fashions,  automobiles, 
beauty  aids,  electric  golf  carts,  brassieres, 
motor  boats,  and  many  other  status  symbols. 
Advertisers  emphasize  the  desirability  of 
many  unneeded  commodities  in  an  attempt 
to  entice  us  to  compete  with  our  neighbors 
by  their  purchase.  It  Is  our  Job  to  critically 
view  the  advertising  in  terms  of  the  real 
necessity  of  the  commodity,  the  effect  of  Its 
manufacture  and  use  on  society  and  our 
environment,  and  to  educate  our  chUdren  to 
do  the  same. 

ANOTHXB  DANCEKOUS  FBAME  OF  MIND 

We  have  another  dangerous  frame  of  mind : 
that  which  permits  us  to  beUeve  that  regard- 
less of  how  we  mistreat  the  environment, 
some  god,  whether  it  be  technology  or  a  spir- 
itual one,  will  "ball  us  out."  I  am  reminded 
of  a  statement,  much-used  by  but  not  orig- 
inal with  my  mother:  "The  Lord  helps  only 
those  who  help  themselves."  A  refusal  to 
understand  our  obligations  in  this  matter 
could  be  most  tragic. 

One  of  our  problems  has  been  that  we  have 
visualized  ourselvee,  man,  as  a  god,  a  manipu- 
lator of  our  environment  rather  than  a  part 
of  it;  and  many  of  our  manlptilatlons  are 
having  curious  and  harmful  results.  I  would 
like  to  paraphrase  a  statement  of  Aldo 
Leopold  made  years  ago:  abuse  the  en- 
vironment when  we  regard  it  as  a  community 
belonging  to  us.  When  we  see  the  environ- 
ment as  a  community  to  which  we  belong, 
we  may  be  able  to  use  it  with  love  and  respect. 

Perhaps  a  phase  of  this  same  psychology  is 
the  attitude  that  It  cannot  happen  to  me,  or 
that  it  cannot  happen  here.  When  you  con- 
sider the  speed  of  communications  and  the 
rapid  changes  taking  place  today,  no  one  is 
guaranteed  immunity  from  the  injurious 
consequences  of  mistakes  made  either  by 
himself  or  by  others.  It  may  be  that  changes 
are  being  made  too  rapidly,  without  time  to 


fully  assess  the  total  and  long-range  effects 
of  one  before  another  is  attempted.  We  /fa 
headed  toward  a  totally  artificial  environment 
without  any  proof  that  human  cultures  can 
exist  or  persist  under  such  conditions. 

In  a  partial  siunmary,  may  I  suggest  that 
we  need  frames  of  mind : 

That  do  not  worship  science  and  tech- 
nology without  equivalent  emphases  on  the 
liberalizing  influences  of  phUosophy,  ethics, 
history,  and  other  such  disciplines. 

That  strive  for  adequate  support  for  keep- 
ing the  earth's  environment  suitable  for  a 
civilized  society,  perhaps  at  the  expense  ot 
being  first  on  the  moon  or  liars. 

That  realize  the  great  Importance  of  edu- 
cation in  organismal  and  environmental  sci- 
ences to  an  understanding  of  our  universe, 
and  to  controlling  and  retarding  the  deterio- 
ration of  our  milieu. 

That  recognize  good  te««:hlng  as  being  as 
(perhaps  more)  important  as  research. 

That  encourage  young  and  "have-not"  na- 
tions first  to  make  Inventories  of  and  to  get  a 
critical  understanding  of  their  natural  re- 
sources before  they  are  destroyed  by  ex- 
ploiters, rather  than  to  pursue  intensively 
the  more  expensive  and  often  spectacular 
laboratory  phases  of  science. 

That  understand  that  our  problems  are  in- 
deed complex,  and  that  no  simple  solution 
will  substitute  for  one  that  is  well-considered 
and  integrated. 

That  realize  that  we  are  not  immune  from 
disaster  and  that  it  can  strike  here  and  now. 

There  are  many  other  frames  of  mind 
which  wotUd  enhance  not  only  our  chances 
of  survival  but  our  quality  of  living.  It  is 
clear  that  should  we  fall  to  Insure  civilized 
man's  survival  there  is  absolutely  no  point 
to  most  of  otir  objectives  of  today. 

The  most  awful  part  o^what  I  have  to  say 
is  this :  the  nature  of  the  universe  guarantees 
a  penalty  for  every  wrong  decision,  if  not  in 
the  present  generation,  then  in  the  future. 
To  ignore  this  fact  is  sheer  madness.  I  am 
reminded  of  the  observation  of  an  unknown 
Greek  phUosopher:  "Those  whom  the  gods 
would  destroy,  they  first  make  mad." 


ABM  DEPLOYMENT 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  spent  some  time  this  T/eek 
discussing  the  testing  and  deployment  of 
MIRV's,  and  the  unfortimate  effect  such 
developments  would  have  on  the  pros- 
pects for  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  limiting  strategic  weapons. 

In  the  course  of  these  discussions,  a 
number  of  us  have  noted  the  intimate 
relationship  between  MIRV's  and  ABM's 
and  have  reiterated  our  concern  that 
ABM  deployment — like  that  of  MIRV's — 
would  act  to  fuel  the  strategic  arms  race 
and  to  reduce  hopes  for  arms  limitation. 
This  probable  consequence  of  ABM  de- 
ployment was  recently  pointed  out  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiE)  in  a  cogent  article  published 
in  the  New  Republic  magazine  of  June  7. 

After  reviewing  objections  to  the  ABM 
based  on  <ts  uncertain  cost  and  doubtful 
technical  feasibility,  Senator  Muskie 
aptly  comments : 

The  final  and  most  important  question 
about  Safeguard  Is  the  effect  of  its  deploy- 
ment on  the  arms  race  .  .  .  The  first  priority 
for  United  States  policy-making — 

he  continues — 

should  not  be  deployment  of  the  Safeguard 
system,  but  renewal  of  the  arms  talks  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

I  strongly  endor&e  this  stress  on  the 
importance  of  testing  the  path  of  nego- 
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tlatlon  before  we  embark  on  a  possibly 
Irrevocable  commltosent  to  new  weapona 
systems. 

As  the  Senator  from  Maine  notes  in 
his  article : 

Safeguard  would  not  b«  comparmble  to 
divisions  or  task  force*.  It  would  be  a  pon- 
derous program  which  would  threaten  to  be- 
come a  self-fulfllUng  prophecy. 

This  statement  could  be  applied  equal- 
ly well  to  MIRV's,  and  it  Is  largely  for 
this  reason  that  I  oppose  further  testing 
of  MIRV's  by  both  sides,  or  any  deploy- 
ment of  ABM's  until  we  have  at  least 
tried  the  potentially  more  effective  route 
to  national  security  which  is  offered  by 
strategic  arms  limitation  talks. 

In  order  that  Senator  Mcskie's  article 
may  be  more  readily  available  to  all  Sen- 
ators, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

'"Why  Stop  ABM  Dxplotiiknt? 
'  (By  Senator  Ebmvnd  S.  ICoskik) 
The  debate  over  deployment  of  the  latest 
version  of  the  antl-balllstic  missile  system 
has  an  air  of  unreality  about  It.  The  alpha- 
bet soup  array  of  systems  designations  (ABM, 
ICBM,  MIRV.  PAR  and  MSR)  provides  an 
aura  of  mystery  and  suggests  that  only  the 
weapons  specialists  are  competent  to  make 
Judgments  on  the  merits  of  the  proposal. 
The  projected  costs  of  the  system  (up  to  $35 
billion  a  year  by  the  mid  1970's) .  the  size  and 
power  of  warheads  In  the  system  ( 1  megaton 
for  the  Spartan  and  1  klloton  for  the  Sprint ) , 
and  the  calculations  of  casualties  In  an 
ICBM-ABM-ICBM  exchange  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  tJnlon  (over 
100  million  on  each  side)  deaden  the  senses. 
There  Is  a  danger  that  familiarity  with  the 
numbers  and  the  letters  of  the  debate  will 
breed  a  fatalistic  acceptance  of  the  system, 
not  because  the  Congress  or  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  want  It.  but  because  they 
are  uncertain  as  to  the  alternatives. 

The  numbers  and  the  letters  are  Impor- 
tant because  they  teU  us  how  far  we  have 
gone  in  the  development  of  sophisticated 
engines  of  destruction.  They  tend  to  confirm 
our  worst  suspicions  and  fears  about  man 
being  dominated  by  the  products  of  bis 
technological  genius.  They  are  symbols  of 
man's  capacity  to  destroy  himself  and  the 
earth  on  which  he  lives. 

Violence  is  not  new  on  our  planet,  but 
the  complexity  of  systems  to  implement 
violent  Instincts  are  new.  Changing  tech- 
niques of  weaponry  are  not  new.  but  the 
speed  of  change  Is  new.  We  are  caught  in  a 
paradox  in  which  long  lead-times  to  develop 
and  deploy  weapons  systems  reduce  the  time 
k  vailable  for  us  to  decide  whether  or  not 
we  want  or  need  the  systems.  Continuous 
obsolescence  undermines  our  confidence  In 
weapons  systems,  but  fear  of  the  unknown 
makes  it  dllOcult  (or  us  to  say  no  to  any 
ingenious  proposal  which  offers  the  promise 
of  military  security. 

Members  of  the  Senate  are  wrestling  with 
the  question  of  how  they  should  vote  on  the 
ABM  authorization  and  appropriations 
amidst  a  constantly  shUtlng  series  of  argu- 
ments, claims  and  questions:  is  ABM  neces- 
sary? What  are  its  real  obJecUves?  WUl  it 
work?  and.  what  will  it  do  to  the  arms  race? 
The  Nixon  AdministraUon  has  shifted  Ito 
arguments  for  an  ABM  system  from  those 
used  to  support  the  "thin  system"  proposal 
offered  by  the  Johnson  AdminUtratlon.  The 
Sentinel  proposal  called  for  protection 
against  a  possible  Chinese  attack  In  the 
1970'8,  coupled  with  a  capacity  to  expand 
Into  a  thick  system  designed  to  protect  the 
United  States  against  a  Soviet  atUck.  The 


Safeguard  system  proposal  Is  predicated  on  a 
straight-line  projection  of  Soviet  ICBM  capa- 
bility which.  It  is  claimed,  will  give  the 
Soviets  "superiority"  by  the  mid  1970's. 

I  have  grave  doubts  about  the  projections 
used  to  support  the  Administration's  posi- 
tion. They  are  based  on  questionable  assump- 
tions about  current  Soviet  activities,  in 
which  limited  deployment  of  the  Tallnn 
anti-aircraft  missile  system  and  the  Oaloah 
(Nlke-Zeus  type  missiles)  deployment 
around  Moscow  have  been  Interpreted  as  a 
major  Soviet  ABM  program.  They  are  also 
based  on  a  projection  of  maximum  capabil- 
ity for  the  Russian  88-9  missile  program,  a 
program  which  would  have  to  be  greatly  Im- 
proved to  present  a  real  threat  to  our  Mln- 
uteman  ICBM  system.  Finally,  the  emphasis 
on  ABM  has  shunted  aalde  alternative,  and 
potentially  cheaper,  methods  of  deterring 
Soviet  first  strike  threats. 

The  Safeguard  system  Is  being  sold  as  a 
"thin  system"  directed  at  a  potential  Soviet 
threat,  with  secondary  protection  against  the 
Chinese,  but  the  Administration's  escalating 
Justifioatlon  for  the  .system  raises  real  doubts 
as  to  the  ultimate  size  of  the  system.  In  his 
March  14  statement.  President  Nixon  stressed 
restraint  In  developing  the  Safeguard  pro- 
gram He  suggested  the  possibility  of  cutting 
back  at  a  later  date.  Secretary  Laird  and  Dep- 
uty Secretary  Packard  have  repeatedly  Im- 
plied a  long-range  goal  of  full  deployment. 

In  addition.  President  Nixon  observed  In 
his  April  IB  news  conference  that  he  did  not 
"know  what  (the  Soviet) Intentions  are,  but 
we  have  to  base  our  policy  on  their  capa- 
bility." That  statement,  it  seems  to  me,  opens 
the  door  to  a  substantial  expansion  of  the 
ABM  system,  far  beyond  anything  projected 
in  this  year's  Administration  requests. 

One  is  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Congress  and  the  nation  are  being  asked  to 
make  "one  easy  down  payment"  on  a  mon- 
strous defense  system  whose  costs  will  dwarf 
today's  expectations. 

Coupled  with  questions  as  to  why  and  what 
we  are  being  asked  to  buy  is  a  doubt  as  to 
its  feasibility  as  an  effective  and  convincing 
•  deterrent.  The  Safeguard  system  is  extraor- 
dinarily complex,  involving  a  combination 
of  radar,  computer,  missile  and  nuclear  war- 
head technology  which  cannot  be  fully  tested 
in  advance  of  actual  use. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  we  developed 
the  hydrogen  bomb  in  spite  of  the  doubters. 
That  weapon  did  not  Include  the  support 
systems  whose  functioning  is  essential  to  the 
performance  of  the  Spartan  and  Sprite  mis- 
siles. The  hydrogen  bomb  did  not  have  to  be 
designed  to  cope  with  counter-measures 
which  will  change  in  time. 

In  evaluating  the  need  for  the  Safeguard- 
even  if  one  were  to  accept  the  assumptions 
of  the  Administration  about  the  Soviet  and 
Chinese  threats — one  must  not  be  misled  by 
undue  optimism  about  our  technological 
capacity.  In  the  event  of  a  nuclear  missile 
exchange,  there  could  be  no  long,  compli- 
cated check-list  and  count-down  such  as  we 
use  in  our  space  shots.  At  this  point  I  cannot 
accept  the  contention  of  some  supporters 
that  the  system  would  be  virtually  fail-safe. 
The  final,  and  most  important  question 
about  Safeguard  is  the  effect  of  lu  deploy- 
ment on  the  arms  race. 

That  question  must  be  examined  within 
the  context  of  action  and  reaction  between 
the  United  States  and  Russia.  Deployment  of 
the  Safeguard  system,  particularly  when 
viewed  against  the  background  of  MIRV 
(Multiple  Independent  Re-entry  Vehicle)  de- 
velopment, is  bound  to  strengthen  the  hand 
of  Soviet  military  leaders  who  will  argue 
for  increased  capacity  to  meet  the  United 
States  "threat"  to  their  security.  Soviet  lead- 
ers are  Just  as  likely  to  base  their  policy 
on  our  capability,  rather  than  our  intentions, 
as  is  President  Nixon. 

Our  military  leaders  make  straight  line 
projections   on   military   planning,  calculat- 


ing maximum  Soviet  oapaclty  and  minimum 
United  States  capacity.  The  Russians  make 
the  same  projections  In  reverse.  Unchecked, 
policies  baaed  on  those  mutual  projections 
win  Inevitably  recult  In  an  unen<llng  up- 
ward spiral  of  arms  and  terror.  Under  such 
circumstances  neither  the  United  States  nor 
Russia  will  be  In  a  position  to  restrain  other 
countries  In  the  arms  race. 

The  first  priority  for  United  States  policy- 
making should  not  be  deployment  of  the 
Safegtiard  system,  but  renewal  of  the  arms 
talks  with  the  Soviet  Union.  One  need  not 
be  under  any  illusion  as  to  the  difficulty  of 
such  talks  to  recognize  their  Importance  to 
the  cause  of  peace  or  the  redirection  of  our 
resources  to  Important  domestic  needs. 

Furthermore,  the  arms  talks  should  not 
be  complicated  by  a  fait  accompli  of  Congres- 
sional action  on  deployment  of  the  ABM. 
A  vote  against  ABM  would  cause  problems 
for  our  negotiators.  A  vote  for  ABM  would 
raise  even  greater  obstacles  to  successful  ne- 
gotiations. 

Modern  missile  systems  are  not  simple 
items  which  can  be  moved  like  pawns  In  a 
chess  game.  Once  initiated,  they  have  a  mo- 
mentum of  their  own.  compounded  of  mili- 
tary strategy.  mlUtary-lndustrial-polltlcal 
commitments,  technological  fascination  and 
uncertainty  about  alternative  steps.  Safe- 
guard would  not  be  comparable  to  divisions 
or  task  forces.  It  would  be  a  ponderous  pro- 
gram which  would  threaten  to  become  a  seU- 
fiilfilling  prophecy. 

The  ABM  debate  marks  a  watershed  in 
our  national  approach  to  defense  policies. 
For  the  first  time  in  many  years  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  Blow  down  the  pace  of 
technological-military  development,  to  give 
the  country  time  to  breathe  and  to  work 
out — If  possible — the  problems  of  nuclear 
threats  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Adminis- 
tration has  an  opportunity  to  take  lt«  cue 
from  the  kind  of  discussion  which  has  been 
going  on  in  the  Congress,  under  bi-partisan 
auspices,  and  to  shift  its  attention  and  its 
efforts  to  the  negotiating  table  before  it  Is 
conunitted  to  an  uncertain  and  dangerous 
course  which  appears  certain  to  accelerate 
the  arms  race. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  ABM  question 
becomes  one  of  determining  what  kind  of 
society  we  want.  Do  we  want  a  seething, 
crippled,  fortress  America,  or  do  we  want  a 
rational,  creative  and  constructive  society 
in  which  our  Intentions  are  clear  and  our 
capability  for  peaceful  pursuits  are  unques- 
tioned? Safeguard  threatens  to  produce  the 
former;  halting  Safeguard  deployment  and 
concentrating  on  arms  control  promises  the 
l.itter. 
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RETURN  OP  VIETNAM  VETERANS 
TO  CIVILIAN  LIFE 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  a  week 
ago  the  President  announced  that  the 
withdrawal  of  25,000  American  troops 
from  Vietnam  would  begin  within  30 
days,  and  held  out  the  hope  of  further 
reductions  in  the  540,000-man  American 
force.  Even  without  this  reduction  in 
the  troop  level,  over  1  million  GI's  will 
be  returning  to  civilian  life  this  year,  at 
a  rate  of  approximately  90,000  a  month. 

The  time  has  come  for  Congress  to 
take  a  close  look  at  the  welcome  which 
our  country  will  be  giving  the  men  re- 
turning home,  and  at  the  veterans  bene- 
fits which  will  be  available  to  them. 
Since  World  War  n.  our  country  has 
maintained  a  commitment  to  these  young 
men  who  have  devoted  years  of  their 
lives  to  their  country  and  have  risked 
their  lives  in  its  service.  In  order  to  con- 
tinue to  honor  this  commitment  to  its 
fullest,  we  must  make  sure  that  the  OI 


bill  of  today  is  in  keeping  with  the  needs 
of  the  veterans  of  today,  and  that  the 
results  It  achieves  are  in  the  best  in- 
terests both  of  the  individual  veterans 
and  of  our  Nation. 

The  veteran  of  today  deserves  benefits 
which  are  comparable  to  those  that  the 
veterans  of  the  Second  World  War  and 
of  the  Korean  war  were  offered.  The  vet- 
eran returning  from  Vietnam  took  leave 
of  his  home,  his  friends  and  his  family, 
and  often  Interrupted  his  education  or 
delayed  his  career  plans,  in  order  to  join 
our  Armed  Forces  overseas.  We  must  not 
allow  the  division  over  our  role  in  Viet- 
nam to  keep  us  from  uniting  in  an  effort 
to  provide  the  veteran  with  the  full 
range  of  benefits  he  deserves. 

In  order  to  Insure  that  our  country 
meets  its  obligation  to  today's  veterans, 
I  have  concerned  myself  with  three  pieces 
of  legislation  which  would  improve  GI 
benefits  in  the  areas  of  housing,  employ- 
ment and  education. 

I  am  introducing  today  a  bill  which 
would  increase  the  availability  of  GI 
home  loans  by  expanding  the  authority 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  make 
direct  loans. 

In  February  I  introduced  the  "Veterans 
Employment  and  Relocation  Assistance 
Act  of  1969,"  which  would  help  veterans 
to  find  meaningful  employment  any- 
where in  the  country. 

And  in  January  I  cosponsored  a  bill 
introduced  by  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Yarborough)  which  would  increase 
the  educational  benefits  available  to  re- 
turning veterans. 

These  three  bills  will  assist  the  veteran 
to  obtain  decent  housing  at  a  price  he 
can  afford,  to  pursue  a  civilian  career  of 
his  own  choice,  and  to  resume  or  further 
his  education.  They  will  be  particularly 
beneficial  for  disadvantaged  GI's  return- 
ing to  slum  and  poverty  areas,  for  whom 
the  present  GI  bill  is  Inadec^ate.  At  the 
same  time  tiiat  these  bills  will  be  assist- 
ing the  individual  veteran,  they  will  be 
helping  to  solve  our  country's  housing 
problems  and  by  raising  education  and 
job  levels,  will  be  helping  to  ameliorate 
the  problems  of  poverty  and  alienation 
which  are  of  such  importance. 

The  Veterans  Housing  Act  of  1969 
which  I  am  introducing  today  would 
expand  the  direct  loans  provision  of  the 
GI  bill  so  that  veterans  would  be  able 
to  take  advantage  of  GI  home  loans  even 
during  periods  or  in  areas  of  housing 
credit  shortages.  The  present  GI  bill  en- 
titles veterans  to  a  VA-guaranteed  home 
loan  of  up  to  60  percent  of  the  value  of 
the  house,  or  $12,500.  But  the  VA  does 
not  make  these  loans;  it  merely  guar- 
antees them.  The  veteran  must  arrange 
for  a  loan  himself  through  a  bank  or 
other  lending  institution.  If  no  bank 
is  willing  to  make  the  loan,  the  VA- 
guarantee  becomes  usele^is. 

During  periods  of  credit  shortages 
such  as  one  we  are  now  experiencing, 
banks  prefer  to  Invest  their  funds  in 
ventures  far  moi'e  profitable  to  them 
than  GI  loans.  In  1947,  after  World  War 
II,  488,000  loans  were  guaranteed  by  the 
VA.  In  1955.  after  the  Korean  war,  a 
peak  of  643,000  loans  was  guaranteed.  In 
1968,  only  211,000  VA-guaranteed  loans 
were  made. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  is  pres- 


ently authorized  to  make  direct  loans 
to  veterans  in  rural  areas  or  small  towns 
whenever  the  Administrator  finds  that 
private  capital  is  not  generally  avail- 
able in  the  area.  The  Veterans  Housing 
Act  of  1969  would  expand  the  autliority 
of  the  Administrator  to  make  a  direct 
loan  to  any  veteran  who  is  unable  to 
obtain  adequate  housing  credit  as  will 
enable  him  to  realize  the  purposes  of  the 
home  loan  program.  Such  conditions 
occur  where  there  are  abnormally  high 
interest  rates,  or  a  general  shortage  of 
a  more  permanent  nature  in  a  particular 
area  of  the  country. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  shortages  in  hous- 
ing credit  should  not  be  allowed  to  de- 
prive the  returning  veteran  who  is  other- 
wise eligible  for  a  GI  loan  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  purchase  or  construct  a  home. 
The  Veterans  Housing  Act  of  1969  would 
enable  the  veteran  to  take  advantage  of 
the  GI  home  loan  benefits  to  which  he  is 
entiUed. 

The  Veterans  Employment  and  Re- 
location Assistance  Act  of  1969,  which  I 
introduced  earlier  this  session,  seeks  to 
help  Vietnam  veterans  find  jobs  which 
match  their  skills  and  to  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  where  relocation  is  nec- 
essary. This  legislation  takes  advantage 
of  the  unusually  high  degree  of  mobility 
enjoyed  by  young  men  when  they  return 
from  the  service  to  civilian  life,  and 
seeks  to  make  use  of  the  occupational 
skills  which  they  acquired  while  in  the 
service. 

Indeed,  for  many  veterans  from  disad- 
vantaged areas,  the  skills  they  learn  in 
the  armed  services  are  the  only  voca- 
tional skills  they  have.  What  a  personal 
tragedy — and  for  the  Nation,  what  a 
waste  of  inanc>ower — if  they  return  to 
urban  ghettos  or  rural  poverty  areas 
only  to  find  that  there  is  no  market  for 
these  skills.  We  must  not  allow  these 
yoimg  men — ^many  of  whom  return  home 
feeling  self-confident  for  the  first  time 
in  their  lives — to  become  the  victims  of 
a  cruel  economic  geography.  They  must 
be  given  the  means  to  move  where  the 
jobs  are. 

The  Employment  and  Relocation  As- 
sistance Act  would  require  the  U.S.  Em- 
ployment Service  to  establish  a  national 
center  for  the  compiling  and  matching 
of  employment  opportunities  through- 
out the  country  with  the  skills  of  indi- 
vidual veterans.  A  veteran  who  is  un- 
able to  find  suitable  employment  in  his 
home  area  would  be  able  to  take  advan- 
tage of  openings  elsewhere  by  being  pro- 
vided with  transportation  expenses  for 
interviews  and  a  moving  allowance  if  he 
takes  the  job  as  a  result  of  the  inter- 
view. 

As  many  as  10,000  veterans  a  month 
could  be  assisted  by  this  program,  at  an 
annual  cost  of  about  $35  million.  This 
figure  is  based  on  maximum  allocations 
of  $100  for  each  interview  and  $300  for 
each  relocation. 

This  program  offers  the  unique  oppor- 
tunity to  redirect  a  segment  of  our  popu- 
lation away  from  areas  of  high  imem- 
ployment,  whether  in  urban  slums  or 
rural  depressed  areas,  at  a  time  when  the 
problems  of  unemployment  and  poverty 
are  paramount.  It  provides  the  chance 
to  match  job  openings  with  newly 
acquired  skills,  at  a  time  when  the  im- 


portance of  meaningful  employment  is 
becoming  increasingly  evident.  And  it 
offers  equal  opportunity  to  any  veteran 
willing  to  seek  it,  at  a  time  when  sig- 
nificant opportunities  are  notably  lack- 
ing in  many  areas  and  to  many  people. 

I  have  requested  that  hearings  be  held 
on  tills  bill  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order 
that  tiie  vital  assistance  it  provides 
would  be  available  to  the  veterans  re- 
turning from  Vietnam  now. 

For  returning  veterans  whose  first 
need  is  education  rather  than  jobs,  I 
have  cosponsored  a  measure,  introduced 
by  Senator  Yarborough,  which  would 
substantially  raise  the  educational  as- 
sistance benefits  provided  under  the 
present  GI  bill. 

Under  the  bill  which  I  am  cosponsor- 
ing  to  raise  veterans'  education  benefits, 
the  allowance  for  a  single  veteran  at- 
tending school  full  time  would  rise  from 
$130  to  $190  a  month.  Corresponding  in- 
creases would  be  made  for  veterans  at- 
tending school  part  time  and  for  those 
with  dependents. 

At  present,  GI  education  benefits  fre- 
quently do  not  serve  those  who  are  most 
in  need  of  them.  Times  have  changed 
and  costs  have  skyrocketed  since  the  GI 
bill  was  enacted,  but  education  benefits 
have  not  kept  pace.  Under  present  law,  a 
single  veteran  can  receive  an  allowance 
of  $780  for  attending  college  full  time  for 
6  months.  Yet  the  average  tuition  at  bet- 
ter known  colleges  for  6  months  is  $840, 
or  $60  more  than  the  veteran's  allow- 
ance. In  addition  to  his  tuition,  the 
veteran  must  pay  for  his  room  and  board 
as  well  as  books,  clothing,  and  other  liv- 
ing expenses.  The  GI  bill  is  thus  of  great 
benefit  to  the  middle-income  veteran 
whose  parents  can  afford  to  finance  his 
education.  But  it  is  of  little  help  to  the 
disadvantaged  youth  who  must  support 
himself  and  whose  education  is  a  sacred 
obligation  to  this  Nation. 

Of  the  2.7  million  Vietnam  veterans 
who  have  reentered  civilian  life,  only 
521,000,  or  less  than  20  percent,  have  en- 
rolled In  training  programs  or  resumed 
their  education.  This  is  far  below  the  50 
percent  of  veterans  who  went  to  school 
under  the  GI  bill  after  World  War  II  or 
the  42  percent  who^articipated  after  the 
Korean  war. 

President  Nixon  recently  asked  the  new 
Director  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  Investigate  the  reasons  beliind 
the  great  drop  in  numbers  of  veterans 
who  are  going  to  college  imder  the  GI 
bill.  It  would  appear  that  one  of  the  key 
reasons  will  be  found  to  be  the  inade- 
quacy of  present  l)enefits.  Youtiis  who  are 
not  financially  Independent  to  begin  with, 
simply  cannot  afford  to  take  advantage 
of  the  educational  benefits  offered  by  the 
GI  bill  as  it  now  stands. 

Hearings  will  be  held  on  tiiis  bill  on 
June  24,  25,  and  26.  If  passed,  it  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  helping  disad- 
vantaged veterans  to  obtain  the  educa- 
tion and  job  training  required  to  allow 
them  to  find  decent  jobs  and  earn  sub- 
stantial Incomes  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives. 

These  three  bills  to  aid  veterans  would 
have  social  and  economic  benefits  far 
above  their  costs.  It  has  been  proven  that 
investments  made  in  bousing,  education, 
and  proper  job  placement  are  paid  back 
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to  America  many  times  o^er  In  the  form 
of  increased  taxable  Income  and  de- 
creased unemployment  and  welfare  pay- 
ments— and  social  tension  and  disorder. 
The  returning  veteran  presents  an  excel- 
lent opening  to  contribute  to  a  solution 
of  the  Nation's  critical  problems  of  pov- 
erty and  lack  of  opportunity  for  minority 
groups. 

If  this  chance  Is  used  correctly.  It  could 
yield  untold  benefits  In  the  form  of  social 
dividends  and  national  stability.  If  this 
chance  is  missed,  the  resulting  frustra- 
tion and  anger  could  only  further  polar- 
ize an  already  strained  nation. 


REMEMBERING  ROBERT  KENNEDY 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  Mr.  President,  John 
Herllng  has  written  a  moving  remem- 
brance of  our  friend  and  colleague,  the 
late   Senator  Robert   P.   Kennedy.   Mr. 

Herling's  article  was  published  in  the 
Washington  Dally  News  on  June  3.  1969. 
Because  it  is  such  an  excellent  and 
~  personal  account  of  the  late  Senator 
Kennedy,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
It  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

To  Boa,  WnrH  Lovx 
By  John  Herllng 
(Not*. — Senator    Robert    P.    Kennedy,    43, 
I>-N.T.,    waa    shot    by    an    aaaaMln    June    6, 
19M — one   year   ago   Thursday — In   Loe   An- 
gelea.  He  died  35  hours  and  38  minutes  later.) 
Even  when  a  friend  dies,  friendship  doesn't. 
A  year  ago  Bob  Kennedy  was  hit.  and  for 
a  while  the  earth  became  a  flat  and  barren 
moon.   Without   Bob,    the   situation   became 
unacceptable,  as  he  used  to  say  about  mat- 
ters that  were  not  to  be  tolerated. 

After  a  while.  It  became  clear  that  this 
was  not  the  way  to  take  It.  The  warm  and 
embracing  pressures  of  memory  began  to  re- 
store the  world  and  his  spirit  to  those  left 
behind. 

My  mind  goes  back  a  dozen  years  when 
Bob  began  to  function  on  Capitol  Hill  against 
"Improper  practices  In  labor  or  management." 
Many  of  his  friends  who  certainly  today  care 
about  him  as  much  as.  say.  Walter  Sheridan 
and  several  co-workers  do.  did  not  know  him 
then.  But  to  many  of  us  who  saw  him  In  ac- 
tion then,  his  virtue  as  a  man  and  his  social 
concern  to  alleviate  the  human  conditions 
were  quite  apparent. 

Then,  as  later,  the  record  was  full  and 
clear.  He  threw  his  arm  around  the  helpless 
to  protect  them  against  the  powerful  cor- 
rupt and  against  the  corrupters  of  others. 
Men  with  that  kind  of  power  hated  his  kind 
of  power  and  sought  to  tear  him  down. 

Bob  Kennedy  was  direct  as  well  as  subtle. 
Being  both  was  not  contradictory  In  him. 
Once  officials  of  one  of  the  nation's  biggest 
corporaUons  appeared  before  him,  as  general 
counsel,  and  then  Sen.  John  Kennedy,  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Investigating  Com- 
mittee. The  corporation  men.  surrounded  by 
high-priced  flacks,  were  defending  them- 
selves against  the  evidence  First  they  tried 
to  brush  it  off.  Klnaily,  "we  didn't  think  It 
was  Illegal,"  their  lawyers  said  softly.  "But 
you  adnut  It  was  not  ethical,"  Bob  shot  back. 
The  corporation  men  were  astounded.  Ethi- 
cal shmethlcal.  What  kind  of  talk  was  that? 
Some  ruthless! 

Almost  every  day  Ethel  was  there  in  that 
Senate  Caucus  Room,  watching,  reacting, 
glorying,  happy.  When  she  was  absent  for 
any  length  of  time  It  was  only  to  have  a 
baby.  The  reporters  covering  the  hearings 
became  Ethel  watchers  and  adorers. 
Once   he   had  expressed    Interest   In  meet- 


ing a  friend  of  mine  in  the  labor  movement. 
So  I  brought  her  and  her  children  around 
to  hia  basement  office  In  the  old  Senate  Office 
BiUldlng.  The  spectacle  of  a  beauUful  fam- 
ily, other  people's  too,  waa  for  him  sheer 
delight.  His  gentle  questioning  put  them  at 
ease.  "Their  father  must  be  a  great  man," 
be  said  to  the  mother,  Esther  Peterson,  later 
to  become  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Another  time  a  big  (;hlldren'8  party  was  go- 
ing on  all  over  Hickory  Hill  We  brought  our 
niece  and  her  4-year-old  child.  He  greeted 
Kevin  with  the  close  attention  of  a  man 
who  had  some  of  his  own.  Kevin,  who  likes 
conversation  to  be  relevant,  gave  him  a  brief 
hello.  "Any  swings  around  here?"  Kevin  de- 
manded, pointing  slgnlflcantly  toward  one 
under  a  Uee.  Exercising  his  power.  Bob  gave 
him  a  slight  kick  In  the  UU,  "Swing,"  he 
said. 

In  June,  IM4.  a  few  weeks  after  his  brother 
Ted  was  seriously  hurt  In  a  New  England 
plane  crash.  Bob,  Ethel  and  their  three  old- 
er children  went  on  a  scheduled  trip  to  Ber- 
lin and  Poland.  In  Warsaw  and  Cracow  some 
of  us  beheld  for  the  first  time  Bob  Kennedy 
as  the  universal  symbol.  The  excited  street 
crowds  grabbed  him,  cnished  him  with  love. 
"Why  didn't  you  bring  the  other  children?" 
And  then,  they  should,  as  friends  of  the 
family,  "How  Is  your  brother,  Ted?"  Bob 
thanked  them,  reassured  them.  "He's  okay 
now.  It  waa  narrow.  But  he'll  make  It." 


PROPOSED    LXMITAnON    OF    FARM 
PRICE  SUPPORT  PAYMENTS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause I  feel  so  strongly  that  the  pro- 
posal to  limit  farm  price  support  pay- 
ments is  a  hasty  and  Ill-conceived  Idea 
which  should  be  defeated,  I  wish  to  state 
my  reasons  well  in  advance  of  the  Senate 
debate  on  the  amendment. 

I  believe  there  must  be  a  total  revi- 
sion of  present  farm  policies.  Their  net 
effect  is  to  reduce  production  of  food 
and  fiber.  In  an  ill-fed,  ill-clad  world, 
with  millions  of  poor  people  crying  out 
for  food  and  clothing,  our  policy  should 
be  to  encourage  the  growing  of  food  and 
fiber,  not  to  discourage  it. 

We  must  devise  policiet  that  will  per- 
mit our  fanners  to  plant  and  harvest 
all  the  crops  within  their  great  abilities 
to  produce,  and  make  a  decent  living 
for  their  efforts. 

The  prohibition  on  planting  the  basic 
commodities  and  the  subsidization  of 
diverted  fields  are  not  in  the  national  in- 
terest. If  the  economics  of  the  price 
system  have  failed  to  satisfy  all  our  peo- 
ples  needs  for  farm  products,  then  we 
should  seek  to  cure  the  system. 

I  join  in  the  search  for  a  rational  food 
policy.  I  pledge  my  efforts  to  help  the 
farmer  grow  what  his  land  will  best 
yield,  with  a  fair  profit  on  his  product. 
That  goal  will  not  be  easy  to  achieve. 
Unlike  factories,  farms  produce  slowly 
and  tliey  can  be  changed  only  over  sev- 
eral years. 

The  solution  to  our  farm  problem  will 
involve  a  gradual  transition  from  our 
present  program.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
criticism  I  have  of  the  $20,000  limitation 
of  payments  amendment  passed  recently 
by  the  House  is  that  it  seeks  to  bring 
about  that  change  not  gradually,  but 
precipitately. 

Cotton  is  the  major  price-support  com- 
modity in  California,  the  third -ranking 
State  nationally  in  cotton  production. 
California  growers  are  efficient,  usually 
pi-oducing  at  least  2  bales  per  acre  and 


sometimes   double  that.  But  they  also 
face  high  production  costs  per  acre. 

Since  the  acreage  allotment  program 
in  cotton  is  mandatory,  cotton  growers 
are  unable  to  decrease  average  costs  by 
increasing  production.  Thus,  they  lose 
approximately  $40  a  bale,  or  $80  per  acre, 
on  the  world  market.  Under  the  current 
price-support  program,  the  California 
grower  receives  approximately  $147  per 
acre — which  is  his  salvation  and  his 
profit. 

Our  Oovernment's  policy  is  to  keep 
domestic  cotton  price  equal  to  world 
market  price,  not  protected  as  is  the  case 
with  many  industries. 

What  would  happen  to  California  ag- 
riculture if  the  $20,000  limitation  were 
suddenly  to  apply  to  cotton?  Of  the  total 
704,000  cotton  acreage  allotment  in  the 
State,  331,000  acres,  or  nearly  half  the 
total  cotton  acreage,  would  be  affected  by 
the  $20,000  limitation.  In  other  words, 
the  farmer  would  lose  money  if  he  con- 
tinued to  plant  cotton  on  a  third  of  a 
million  California  acres  presently  de- 
voted to  cotton  production. 

What  then  would  he  plant?  Next  to 
California  cotton  fields,  one  finds  alfalfa, 
wheat,  barley,  rice,  sugar  beets,  and  saf- 
flower,  to  mention  most  of  the  annual 
crops.  Converting  a  third  of  a  milllOTi 
cotton  acres  of  California's  rich  and 
highly  productive  land  into  those  other 
products  would  surely  depress  farm 
prices  for  annual  crops  across  the  lx>ard. 
causing  chaos  on  the  farms  and  in  the 
small  towns  of  our  State. 

The  only  other  alternative  would  be  to 
leave  the  land  unused,  and  it  would  be 
unconscionable  to  allow  land  to  lie  fal- 
low at  a  time  when  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition are  national  and  worldwide 
problems. 

The  $20,000  limitation  would  make  it 
unprofitable  to  plant  much  more  than 
about  200  acres  of  cotton.  Yet  even  under 
Federal  reclamation  restrictions,  a  hus- 
band and  wife  can  obtain  irrigation  water 
for  320  acres  as  a  family-sized  farm. 

To  force  a  sudden  transition  from 
present  cotton  plantings  makes  little 
sense  for  another  reason.  Much  of  Cali- 
fornia's cotton  is  grown  on  the  west  side 
of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  That  area 
will  be  radically  transformed  by  the  ir- 
rigation water  brought  in  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Aqueduct  now  under  construc- 
tion. 

With  imported  water  replacing  the 
expensive  deep  wells,  new  crops  will  re- 
place the  present  pattern  of  planting. 
Tree  fruit,  citrus,  nuts,  grapes,  and  truck 
farming  can  be  expected  to  replace  the 
present  less  profitable  annual  crops.  But 
this  transition,  which  has  already  begun, 
will  match  the  gradual  expansion  of  the 
water  distribution  system.  In  5  or  10 
years,  cotton  production  on  the  west  side 
may  well  decrease  substantially. 

To  plunge  now  into  thousands  of 
acres  of  idle  or  unprofitable  land,  to 
force  on  our  farmers,  farmworkers,  and 
nira)  communities  a  minor  local  depres- 
sion due  to  precipitous  and  ill-advised 
action  hardly  fits  the  sensitive  and 
thoughtful  practicality  which  should 
direct  our  national  policy. 

In  the  House  debate  on  the  $20,000 
limitation,  proponents  of  the  plan  pointed 
to  the  study  of  payment  limitations  made 
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by  John  A.  Schnlttker,  former  Under 
Secretary  of  Asrlculture.  The  general 
conclusion  of  Schnlttker's  analysis  was 
that  the  $20,000  limitation  would  not 
have  "serious  adverse  effects  on  produc- 
tion or  the  effectiveness  of  production  ad- 
justment programs."  This  conclusion 
was  used  by  proponents  of  the  limitation 
to  justify  their  argument. 

In  his  discussion  of  the  effect  the  lim- 
itation would  have  specifically  on  cotton, 
Schnlttker  proposes  other  legislation  as 
necessary  to  maintain  an  effective  cotton 
program  if  the  limitation  should  be 
passed. 

For  instance,  unless  the  "snap-back 
provision"  were  repealed,  the  adoption  of 
a  limitation  on  price  support  would  lead 
to  a  situation  where  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  would  acquire  most 
of  our  cotton  crop  and  then  have  to  sell 
it  on  the  open  market  at  a  loss. 

Yet  we  cannot  expect  the  "snapback 
provision"  to  be  repealed  by  a  simple 
amendment  to  an  appropriation  bill — it 
is  clearly  legislative  in  nature. 

Schnlttker  also  points  to  the  need  for 
a  change  in  the  acreage  allotment  pro- 
gram if  support  payments  are  limited. 
Part  of  the  justification  for  subsidizing 
cotton  growers  Is  the  mandatory  limita- 
tion on  the  number  of  cotton  acres  we 
allow  a  farmer  to  plant.  If  we  are  to 
limit  so  drastically  the  price  support  pro- 
gram, then  we  should  correspondingly 
relax  the  prohibition  on  the  farmer's 
right  to  plant  as  much  cotton  as  he 
wishes.  This  change  also  will  require  ad- 
ditional legislation. 

We  must  find  a  fair  and  effective  way 
to  eliminate  present  huge  subsidy  pay- 
ments to  a  handful  of  farmers.  But  the 
$20,000  amendment,  which  would  cause 
a  reduction  in  production  and  bring 
chaos  to  our  farms,  is  not  the  way  to  do 
it.  There  should  be  a  limitation  on  pay- 
ments, perhaps  modeled  after  the  present 
Sugar  Act.  I  believe  we  should  encourage 
the  production  of  food  and  filler.  Instead 
of  telling  our  farmers  not  to  grow  prod- 
ucts. 

But  any  change  in  our  farm  program 
must  be  comprehensive  and  must  involve 
a  gradual  transition  from  the  present 
system.  The  $20,000  limitation  on  pay- 
ments meets  neither  criteria.  It  would 
create  an  Intolerable  dislocation  in  Cali- 
fornia cotton  which  could  have  far- 
reaching  adverse  effects  on  all  of  Cali- 
fornia agriculture. 


DISTRICT  COUNCIL  ENDORSES 
FREDERICK  DOUGLASS  HOUSE 
MEMORIAL 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Nation 
honors  Its  greatest  citizens  not  only  in  Its 
history  books,  but  also  with  living  me- 
morials that  give  inspiration  to  our  gen- 
eration and  the  future.  We  have  taken 
.special  pains  to  preserve  as  historical 
sites  the  buildings  and  places  intimately 
associated  with  the  lives  and  great  works 
of  our  national  heros. 

Frederick  Douglass  was  one  of  our 
greatest  citizens,  as  a  slave,  as  a  leading 
black  abolitionist,  and  as  a  statesman. 
He  was  probably  the  most  Important 
American  Negro  of  the  19th  century.  His 


home.  Cedar  Hill,  stands  today  In  the 
Anacostia  section  of  Washington,  D.C. 

In  1962.  Representative  Charles  Dices 
and  I  were  successful  in  transferring 
Cedar  Hill  to  the  parks  and  memorials 
system  of  our  National  Capital.  Under 
the  care  of  the  National  Park  Service, 
the  house  is  to  be  restored  and  opened 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  As  a  com- 
pleted historic  site  it  will  deepen  and 
balance  the  representation  within  the 
National  Park  System  of  the  contribu- 
tions of  our  country's  black  citizens  to 
the  history  and  culture  of  the  Nation. 

The  act  which  President  Kennnedy 
signed  in  1962  authorized  $25,000  for 
restoration  work  at  Cedar  Hill.  However, 
detailed  study  of  the  house  has  since  re- 
vealed extensive  damage  as  a  result  of 
termites,  dry  rot.  and  storms.  To  proper- 
ly restore  the  house  and  grounds  and 
provide  for  meaningful  interpretation  of 
this  historical  landmark  will  require 
$450,000  under  current  estimates. 

Senator  Hugh  Scott  and  I,  together 
with  Representative  Dices  and  Repre- 
sentative Shirley  Chisholm.  have  intro- 
duced proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
1962  act,  authorizing  the  full  funding 
needed  to  complete  the  Cedar  Hill  proj- 
ect. I  am  urging  the  administration  to 
support  the  project,  and  I  hope  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
will  give  this  important  legislation 
prompt  attention. 

On  May  28,  1969  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia City  Council  held  a  special  ses- 
sion at  the  Frederick  Douglass  house. 
The  meeting  was  accompanied  by  re- 
marks of  Mayor  Walter  E.  Washington, 
as  well  as  dramatic  readings  and  musical 
selections  by  the  Frederick  Douglass 
Junior  High  School  choir.  As  the  special 
event  of  the  evening,  Cotmcll  Member 
Stanley  J.  Anderson  introduced  a  reso- 
lution endorsing  the  purpose  of  my  bill 
to  restore  Cedar  Hill.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  Council's  resolution  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows:  *" 

Fredekick  DouclassIIome  :  A  National  Me- 
morial—Resolution 69-37 

Whereas,  Frederick  Douglass  exemplified 
the  finest  qualities  in  his  rise  from  slave  to 
statesman  and  is  a  symbol  of  courage  and 
determination  to  Black  people  everywhere 
who  are  currently  seeking  a  positive  future 
based  on  a  distinguished  past. 

Whereas,  he  was  honored  by  three  Ameri- 
can Presidents:  Grant,  Garfield,  and  Har- 
rison by  appointments  to  high  offices  and 
by  the  enthusiastic  support  of  multitudes 
on  this  continent  and  in  Europe.  He  was 
Advisor  to  President  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  honored  him  by 
signing  a  Bill  on  September  5,  1963,  to  in- 
clude Cedar  Hill  In  the  National  Park 
System. 

Whereas,  Ftederlck  Douglass  was  vigorous 
throughout  bis  life  in  hU  activities  to  bring 
this  nation  to  its  highest  nobility  and  was 
not  deterred  by  his  personal  success  from 
his  Intention  to  be  "an  unflinching,  un- 
flagging, and  uncompromising  advocate  and 
defender  of  the  oppressed." 

Whereas,  Cedar  Hill,  the  home  where  be 
spent  the  last  seventeen  years  of  his  life 
and  received  the  high  and  lowly  of  the  world 
who  made  the  pilgrimage  to  see  him  is  lo- 
cated here  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Whereas,    It    Is   administered    by   the   Na- 


tional Park  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Dla- 
trlct  of  Columbia  City  Council,  that: 

Section  1.  The  City  Cotmcll  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  affirms  the  designation  of 
Cedar  Hill  to  be  a  landmark  of  national  his- 
torical significance  and  particular  meaning 
for  the  residents  of  the  city. 

Section  3.  Endorses  the  efforts  now  being 
undertaken  to  have  this  house  restored  and 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  following 
the  special  meeting,  Councilmtm  Stanley 
J.  Anderson  has  written  to  me  express- 
ing his  deep  interest  in  this  project.  As 
he  says : 

The  history  of  the  black  man  in  the  west- 
ern hemisphere.  In  terms  of  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  growth  of  this  nation,  is  not  visi- 
ble. 

Proper  completion  of  the  Cedar  Hill 
restoration  project  will  be  a  significant 
step  in  bringing  needed  balance  to  our 
history.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Mr.  Anderson's  letter  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
w  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a.s  follows : 

Government  of  the  District  or 
Columbia  City  Council. 

Washington.  D.C,  June  16. 1969. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  As  a  native  Anacos- 
tlan  and  member  of  the  D.C  City  Council. 
I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  fulfilling  a  life- 
long dream.  On  Wednesday,  May  38,  1969  at 
7:00  P.M.  on  the  groimds  of  the  Frederick 
Douglass  Home  in  Anacostia,  I  submitted  a 
resolution  to  the  D.C.  City  Council  calling 
for  the  restoration  of  "Cedar  HIU"  as  an 
historical  monument. 

This  gesture  was  made  to  show  our  sup- 
port f{.r  several  pending  bills  Introduced  by 
Congresswomau  Shirley  Chrlsholm,  Con- 
gressman Charle.s  C.  DIggs  and  Senators 
PhUlp  Hart  and  Hugh  Scott,  which  call  for 
the  authorization  of  appropriations  to  be 
used  for  the  restoration  of  this  home. 

Washington,  D.C.  is  world  renown  for  Its 
statuary  of  great  men  and  significant  events. 
It  Is  a  mecca  for  travelers  throughout  the 
world  who  come  to  learn  about  the  seat  ol 
our  government  and  who  relive  the  history 
of  this  nation  through  the  monuments  on 
display. 

Tlie  history  of  the  black  man  In  the  west- 
ern hemisphere,  in  terms  of  bis  contribu- 
tions to  the  growth  of  this  nation.  Is  not 
visible.  The  importance  of  Federlck  Douglass' . 
life  as  an  abolitionist,  a  statesman,  a  public 
servant  and  as  a  black  man  who  rose  from 
a  state  of  servitude  to  that  of  advisor  to 
kings  and  presidents,  needs  to  be  placed 
on  this  nation's  agenda. 

What  more  fitting  way  to  do  this  than  by 
adding  the  Federlck  Douglass  Home  as  ii 
lasting  memorial  to  a  great  man  who  ex- 
emplified the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  th(> 
black  American. 

I  therefore  urge  you  to  support  the  pend- 
ing legislation  to  establish  Cedar  Hill  as  a 
national  landmark  In  commemoration  of  thi.-i 
jrreat  American,  Frederick  Douglass.      ^ 
Sincerely. 

Stanley  J.  Anderson. 
Councilman,  D.C.  City  Council. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  home 
of  Frederick  Douglass  deserves  our 
veneration  as  one  of  the  most  significant 
memorials  in  our  Nation's  Capital.  It 
should  become  a  major  point  of  Interest 
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for  the  mlUlona  of  Americans  who  visit 
Washington  each  year  to  view  the  major 
shrines  of  our  national  history. 

But  for  the  moment,  the  house  on 
Cedar  Hill  stands  empty,  boarded  up  for 
public  safety.  It  stands  thus  as  a  symbol 
of  neglect  rather  than  respect. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  91st  Congress 
will  take  action  to  make  this  empty 
house  again  a  living  home  and  fitting 
memorial  to  this  great,  free  American, 
who  Is  a  "symbol  of  courage  and  deter- 
mination to  black  people  everywhere 
who  are  currently  seeking  a  positive  fu- 
ture based  on  a  distinguished  past." 


June  18,  1969 


COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND  CUR- 
RENCY  MAY  HAVE  TO  STUDY 
NEED  FOR  REGULATION  OP  BANK 
INTEREST  RATES 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  past  weekend  two  of  the  leaders  of 
our  Government  concerned  with  flnan- 
_  clal  ix)llcy  made  sUtements  regarding 
■  the'recent  Increase  In  the  prime  rate  of 
'  int^est  charged  by  our  Nation's  com- 
mercial banks. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
biuna  (Mr.  SPAiuufAio,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
stated  tliat  the  prime  rate  Increase  will 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  housing,  small 
business,  and  consiuners  generally  I 
would  point  out  that  these  three  areas 
are  ones  which  have,  in  recent  years,  been 
the  subject  of  a  great  deal  of  congres- 
sional attention  and  work— work  which 
Is  now  threatened  by  the  unilateral 
acts  of  the  commercial  banks. 

I  aak  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment from  Senator  Sparkm  ans  oCBce,  en- 
titled "Good  Sense  of  Bankers  Ought  To 
Prevail  Against  High  Interest  Rates."  be 
printed  In  the  Rccoto  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

At  the  same  time.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  David  Kennedy,  appearing  on 
a  TV  network  interview  program,  stated 
with  respect  to  the  latest  Increase  that 
he  had  not  been  consulted  by  the  com- 
mercial banks  before  they  increased 
their  rates. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  point  out 
that  the  rates  which  banks  pay  to  their 
depositors  are  currently  regulated  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Thus  the  cost  of 
deposits  is  kept  down  and  protected 
from  competition  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, while  the  price  which  borrow- 
ers pay  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
banka  themselves. 

There  are  very  few  factors  so  closely 
related  to  the  trend  of  inflation  in  our 
economy  as  the  interest  rates  charged  by 
commercial  banks.  And  yet.  in  an  age 
when  the  people  of  this  Nation  look  to 
their  Federal  Government  to  put  a  stop 
to  nmaway  inflaUon.  there  is  no  other 
item  so  little  under  Federal  guidance  as 
commercial  Interest  rates. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  now 
asking  the  Congress  to  maintain  a  sur- 
tax, with  the  avowed  aim  of  controlling 
inflation.  I  believe  that  inflationary  con- 
trol through  tax  policy  by  itself  is  In- 
complete without  similar  control  over  the 
cost  of  money. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Interest  rates  must 
be  reduced  as  quickly  as  possible.  I  Join 


with  Senator  SPAiucMAif  In  calling  upon 
the  bankers  of  this  NaUon  to  voluntarily 
reduce  their  rates.  I  hope  that  his  appeal 
win  And  an  agreeable  receptlrai  In  the 
banking  community,  which  understands 
so  well  the  disaster  which  inflation 
brings. 

If.  however,  the  recent  increase  in  the 
prime  rate  is  not  reversed,  we  on  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
may  have  to  consider  legislation  placing 
interest  charges  under  Federal  control. 
I  will  be  willing  to  introduce  such  a  bill. 
Surely  such  legislaUon  would  be  a  pref- 
erable altemaUve  to  general  wage  and 
price  controls.  Surely  it  would  be  pref- 
erable to  a  futile  effort  to  stem  Inflation 
by  means  of  a  new  surtax  which  would  be 
doomed  to  failure  because  of  its  lack  of 
Impact  on  interest  rates.  And  surely  such 
legislation  would  come  as  welcome  and 
long  overdue  reUef  to  the  homeowners, 
smaU  businessmen,  and  consumers  who 
will  suffer  the  greatest  harm  from  the 
latest  rate  increases. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RicoRD.  as  follows: 

Good  Sofas  or  BAMxna  OrTcar  To  PaxvAn. 
Against  High  iNrnxsT  Rates.  Sats 
Spaucman 

Washinoton.  D.C,  June  16.— The  good 
senae  of  the  bankers  of  this  naUon  "ought  to 
prevail"  In  reversing  the  trend  that  has  seen 
prime  Interest  rates  move  to  8'i  % ,  Sen.  John 
Sparkman   (D..  Ala  )    said  yesterday. 

In  broadcast  interviews  released  yester- 
day, the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  said  the  rise  to 
8'/i  %  to  best  customers  of  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  banks  is  "terrible,  uncalled  for.  im- 
necessary  and  ought  to  be  reversed." 

Sparkman  called  Improbable  assertlona  by 
some  segmenu  of  the  banking  Industry  that 
the  prime  rate  would  not  affect  mortgages 
consumer  loans,  or  smaU  business  customers. 

"There  Is  simply  no  way  of  carrying  this 
out  for  a  parUcular  class  and  not  having  it 
adversely  affect  housing,  small  buslneas,  con- 
sumers generally— the  ordinary  people  who 
have  to  depend  upon  credit  to  carry  on," 
Sparkman  said.  "There  are  lota  of  them  In 
this  country,  including  the  farmers,  those 
who  want  to  buy  bouses,  small  businesses 
consumers  generaUy.  They  are  bound  to  be 
adversely  affected." 

Sparkman  said  he  feared  wage-price  con- 
trols If  the  rising  Interest  rate  trend  con- 
Unues  and  if  the  Federal  Income  surtax  U 
not  extended. 


ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  IN 
RURAL  AMERICA 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  many 
pressing  problems  and  current  crises  are 
receiving  the  attention  of  the  American 
people  and  are  the  focus  of  public  con- 
cern. Our  casualties  and  expenditures 
for  the  Vietnam  war  have  made  it  the 
third  largest  war  in  our  history.  Our 
cities  have  been  subjected  to  rioting  and 
burning.  Our  colleges  and  universities 
are  encountering  widespread  discontent 
and  disorder.  National  crime  has  been 
climbing  at  an  unprecedented  rate.  In- 
flation is  eroding  the  value  of  the  dollar. 

However,  one  of  the  greatest  tragedies 
of  America  today  is  the  decline  of  rural 
America.  This  decline  is  not  a  violent 
occurrence.  It  is  not  an  inflammatory 
event.  But,  It  Is  a  disruption  of  society 
equal  to  those  events  that  receive  na- 
tional publicity.  An  age  of  technology 


and  urban  growth  does  not  require  a  de- 
pressed rural  economy,  and  the  outml- 
gration  of  rural  Americans  cannot  be  as- 
sumed to  be  the  result  of  a  preference  for 
the  advantages  of  the  city. 

A  national  survey  taken  during  No- 
vember 1968.  by  International  Research 
Associates,  disclosed  that  70  percent  of 
the  persons  who  live  In  small  towns  and 
75  percent  of  those  who  live  In  rural 
areas  are  satlsfled  and  prefer  to  live 
there,  but  that  only  27  percent  of  the 
present  large-city  residents  are  happy 
with  their  choice.  In  fact,  when  given  a 
choice,  81  percent  of  those  interviewed 
said  they  would  prefer  to  live  in  small 
towns  and  rural  areas.  How  m«ny  un- 
happy people  there  now  must  be  endur- 
ing their  urban  existence,  deprived  by 
economic  forces  of  a  choice  because  of 
lack  of  employment  opportunities  in  ru- 
ral America. 

In  my  own  State  of  Nebraska,  the 
number  of  farms  has  dropped  In  the 
last  H  years  from  100.000  to  76,000  and 
Is  expected  to  continue  to  decline.  Agri- 
cultural employment  has  been  reduced 
by  more  than  43.000  people. 

As  the  farm  population  dropped,  the 
need  for  services  performed  by  business- 
men and  tradesmen  of  our  small  towns 
and  cities  also  declined.  Masses  of  peo- 
ple began  leaving  for  urban  centers. 

This  outmlgratlon  of  rural  Americans 
has  created  additional  problems  In  our 
cities  and  compounded  those  already 
existing.  History  has  clearly  shown  that 
migration  to  the  cities  is  not  the  solution 
for  many  of  our  rural  dwellers. 

Another  matter  must  be  considered. 
In  a  democracy,  the  dignity  and  free  will 
of  the  individual  is  held  In  highest 
esteem.  A  fundamental  purpose  of  a 
democratic  society  must  be  to  protect 
these  values.  Yet  these  values  are  being 
seriously  eroded  by  the  economic  forces 
which  are  compelling  the  mlgraUon  from 
rural  America  to  the  urban  centers. 

If  we  are  to  solve  this  problem  we 
must  explore  every  avenue,  develop  con- 
structive and  imaginative  programs 
which  take  account  of  the  preferences 
of  the  people,  and  we  must  renew  our 
dedication  to  provide  a  safe  and  decent 
life  for  all  Americans,  both  rural  and 
urban. 

Economic  development  Is  the  key.  but 
that  wUl  require  Industrial  growth  as 
well  as  regional  programs  and  regional 
organizations  with  the  ability  and  the 
power  to  transform  the  economy. 

I  Joined  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  Rural 
Job  Development  Act  of  1969  because  I 
believed  that  it  offered  a  meaningful 
program  to  encourage  additional  indus- 
try to  locate  in  rural  America.  Hearings 
have  been  held  on  this  bill,  and  hope- 
fully the  Congress  will  act  on  It  this 
session. 

Besides  the  efforts  to  provide  Incentives 
for  Industrial  development,  hopeful  and 
vigorous  signs  of  regional  planning  can 
also  be  seen.  A  good  example  is  Vlsloo-17. 

Vislon-17  Is  a  private  corporation  de- 
voted to  the  economic  development  of  17 
counties  in  southeast  Nebraska.  It  Is  sup- 
ported mostly  by  private  funds,  and  the 
management  is  provided  by  Northern 
Systems  Co..  a  subsidiary  of  Northern 
Natural  Gas  Co. 
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Vl8lon-17  contains  nearly  10,000  square 
miles  and  more  than  370.000  people.  It 
seeks  to  raise  the  quality  of  living  of  the 
area  to  a  level  that  will  attract  and  re- 
tain young  Nebraskans. 

Mr.  Carroll  Thompson,  vice  president 
for  community  development  for  Vislon- 
17.  recently  wrote  an  article  in  the  May  3. 
1969.  issue  of  the  Nebraska  Farmer  en- 
titled "Wanted:  New  Rural -Urban  Com- 
munities In  Southeast  Nebraska."  It  is  an 
excellent  article,  and  I  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  all  thoughtful  people  Inter- 
ested in  the  development  of  rural 
America. 

I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  Mr. 
Thompson  when  he  says: 

Oovemment  can  build  the  roads,  aid  the 
planning,  encourage  the  new  industry,  and 
do  many  more  things.  But  It  can't  create  the 
new  Jobs  alone,  nor  Instill  the  new  vision  that 
Is  needed  to  fuel  this  change.  That  has  to 
come  from  individuals  determined  to  shape  a 
private  economy  that  can  respond  to  this  new 
challenge  to  rural  Nebraska. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Thompson's  article  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 
Wanted:  New  RnaAL-UaaAN  CoMMONrnzs  in 

SODTRKAST    NeBKASKA 

(By  Carroll  Thorn  peon) 

A  big  new  doee  lof  old-fashioned  neighbor- 
helping,  streamimed  to  today's  needs,  Is 
needed  If  Nebraskans  of  today  are  going  to 
build  a  l>etter  life  for  Nebraskans  of 
tomorrow.  I 

The  neighbor-helping  needed  comes  under 
a  new  name  today.  It's  called  regional  eco- 
nomic development.  But  It's  just  a  1969  ver- 
sion of  the  same  spirit  that  drove  pioneers 
to  help  one  another  build  homes,  harvest 
crops,  and  develop  communltiea  together. 
The  jobs  they  tackled  together  were  too  big 
for  them  to  do  by  themselves.  So  they 
recognized  that  fact  and  they  worked 
together. 

Today's  jobs  In  economic  development  are 
too  big  for  any  one  town  or  county.  Modern 
teamwork  is  required.  That  can  be  accom- 
plished only  through  regional  programs  and 
regional  organizations  with  the  ability  and 
power  to  transform  the  economy.  And  the 
economy  must  be  transformed  or  Nebraska 
will  continue  to  have  many  of  Its  people 
under-employed  and  a  lack-ltister  image. 

In  the  1950's  90%  of  the  growth  In  em- 
ployment In  the  U.S.  occurred  In  metropoli- 
tan areas.  In  the  1959-64  period.  72%  of  that 
growth  was  In  metropolitan  areas.  Today 
30%  of  the  nation's  people  live  In  the  rural 
areas,  but  half  of  our  poor  people  live  there. 

NKIWABKA    NEf3>S    INDUSTKT 

What's  the  problem  for  us?  Industry  and 
service  jobs  are  where  the  good  wages  are. 
And  Nebraska  doee  not  have  enough  indus- 
try, which  seeds  the  service  jobs. 

Louis  Malotky  of  the  Farmer's  Home  Ad- 
ministration said  It  well  when  he  spoke  of 
the  solution  he  recommends: 

"We  do  not  envision  that  every  crossroad 
or  village  will  become  a  growing  metropolis.  . 
We  do.  however,  see  rural  America  develop- 
ing on  an  area  or  regional  basis.  We  see 
manufacturing  and  service  jobs  and  other 
employment  opportunities  increasing  out- 
side of  the  big  metropolitan  areas.  We  see 
housing  programs  tailored  to  the  small  com- 
munity. We  see  a  larger  Investment  in  public 
services  and  greatly  Improved  public  admin- 
istration and  planning  in  rural  America." 

To  make  the  changes  Malotky  is  suggest- 
ing, we  need  to  begin  by  building  new  rural- 
urban  "communities."  These  will  band  to- 


gether several  existing  commuxUtles,  or  sev- 
eral counties  in  most  cases,  for  the  purpose 
of  speeding  economic  development.  These 
new  "oommunlties."  or  economic  develop- 
ment regions  within  the  state,  can  l>e  struc- 
tured on  the  basis  not  of  miles,  but  of  people 
with  like  interests  who  can  gain  from  work- 
ing with  one  another. 

COMMON    INTEREST   IMPORTANT 

The  economic  development  region  should 
contain  an  existing  growth  center  within  It. 
or  two  or  three  growth  communities.  There 
should  also  be  common  Interest  among  the 
people  In  the  area  in  development  of  the 
economy  based  on  the  shared '  assets  of  the 
several  communities  and  the  rural  area. 
There  should  be  a  common  interest  in.  and 
benefit  to  be  gained  from,  development  of 
public  transportation  facilities,  highways, 
health  facilities,  recreation  areas,  educa- 
tional institutions  and  services,  and  public 
services,  and  industry. 

Vision- 17,  the  new  direction  in  economic 
development  being  taken  by  the  17  counties 
In  southeast  Nebraska  today,  has  the  poten- 
tial to  be  one  of  these  new  rural -urban  "com- 
munities." It  is  a  private  corporation,  sup- 
ported mostly  by  private  funds,  which  is 
initiating  a  broadly-based  program  for  eco- 
nomic and  community  development.  Hugh 
Wilklns.  Geneva,  is  the  president  of  the 
group,  with  management  provided  by  North- 
em  Systems  Company,  a  subsidiary  of  North- 
em  Natural  Gas  Company. 

Vlslon-17  land  stretches  from  the  west  line 
of  York  county  to  the  Missouri  River,  and 
from  the  Platte  River  south  to  Kansas.  It 
contains  nearly  10,000  square  miles  and  more 
than  370,000  people. 

Can  this  be  a  new  rural-urban  community? 
Can  It  be  a  community  where  there  Is  an  on- 
going program  to  develop  one  level  of  services 
for  all  citizens  of  the  area;  where  the  roads  in 
one  part  are  as  good  as  in  the  other;  where 
there  are  good  industry  jobs  within  10  miles 
of  anyone's  home?  Or  does  it  have  to  go  on 
as  It  Is,  with  the  per  capita  income  being  cut 
in  half  when  you  cross  some  county  lines? 
With  opportunities  for  higher  paying  factory 
jobs  being  virtually  non-existent  in  some 
parts  of  the  area,  while  there  is  a  labor  short- 
age in  other  parts? 

Vislon-17  says  this  can  be  changed. 

Change  will  do  two  tremendously  im- 
portant things.  It  will  raise  the  quality  of  life 
for  the  whole  of  the  area  to  a  standard  young 
Nebraskans  can  Uve  with.  A  recent  check  in 
Pawnee  county  showed  that  99  of  every  100 
high  school  graduates  are  planning  to  leave 
the  area.  The  county  has  lost  60%  of  Its 
population  In  the  past  60  years.  The  new 
"community"  will  change  that.  And  it  will 
also  help  America  solve  Its  urban  problems. 
For  if  the  rural  areas  quit  sending  their  sons 
and  daughters  to  the  urban  areas,  the  cities 
may  be  able  to  cope  with  the  populations 
they  have. 

There  Is  nothing  in  the  new  "community" 
concept  that  Is  foreign  to  Nebraskans.  In 
fact,  it  simply  calls  for  the  application  of  the 
tried  and  true  facts  of  life  we  have  learned  to 
live  with.  We  want  a  lively  economy  that 
offers  good  jobs.  We  want  public  services  and 
facilities  of  high  standard  fiunished  at  the 
least  possible  cost. 

We  can  have  these  in  larger  "communities," 
but  we  can't  get  them  by  going  ahead  a.s  we 
are. 

Who  starts  the  Ball  rolUng? 

It  has  to  be  a  team  effort,  with  government 
and  the  private  economy  cooperating.  Ne- 
braska state  government  has  done  its  job  by 
setting  up  planning  blocks.  These  can  be  the 
building  blocks  for  ovu  new  "communities." 
But  government  cannot  do  the  job  alone.  It 
can  only  set  the  stage  for  action,  and  help 
coordinate  and  direct  the  flow  of  action.  The 
principal  action  has  to  come  from  private 
initiative  through  the  private  economy.  Gov- 
ernment can  build  the  roads,  aid  the  plan- 
ning, encourage  the  new  industry,  and  do 


many  more  things.  But  It  can't  create  the 
new  jobs  alone,  nor  Instill  the  new  vision 
that  is  needed  to  fuel  this  change.  That 
has  to  come  from  Individuals  determined  to 
shape  a  private  economy  that  can  respond  to 
this  new  challenge  to  rural  Nebraska. 

Nebraska  should  have  six  of  these  new 
"communities."  Omaha  and  its  area  Is  one. 
Vlsion-17  Is  a  second.  Others  could  be  formed 
in  the  northeast;  the  south-central;  the 
western  Nebraska  area;  and  in  the  north  cen- 
tral. This  would  give  each  area  the  muscle 
to  tackle  the  problems  facing  Nebraska,  and 
all  of  rural  America. 


LAKE  SUPERIOR 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  nation- 
wide, the  public  insistence  for  action  for 
clean  water  is  making  itself  heard.  Amer- 
icans are  rapidly  coming  to  accept  and 
demand  acceptance  of  an  ecological 
ethic  which  says  no  one  has  the  right 
to  pollute  the  air,  the  water,  the  land. 

Just  one  more  Instance  of  this  has 
been  the  widespread  citizen  concern  ex- 
pressed in  the  States  surrounding  Lake 
Superior  that  this  valuable,  and  as  yet 
relatively  impoUuted  resource  be  pro- 
tected in  perpetuity.  Clearly,  there  is 
broad  public  support  for  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  States  to  take 
adequate  steps  now,  through  the  Fed- 
eral-State pollution  control  enforcement 
conference  now  underway  on  Lake  Su- 
perior, to  assure  that  this  last  pure 
Great  Lake  will  be  protected  In  perpe- 
tuity. The  cost  to  society  of  doing  other- 
wise will  be  immense.  Future  generations 
who  will  view  and  use  an  increasingly 
dirty  lake  would  suffer  even  more  than 
we. 

One  of  the  most  important  steps  that 
could  be  taken  now  to  assure  the  success 
of  the  conference  would  be  for  the  Gov- 
ernors of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  to 
immediately  initiate  a  request  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  Intrastate 
pollution  be  declared  a  matter  of  con- 
ference jurisdiction. 

With  this  step,  there  would  be  abso- 
lutely no  question  that  pollution,  no 
matter  how  It  was  defined.  Intrastate,  or 
interstate,  could  be  dealt  with  by  the 
conference. 

As  It  is  now,  the  conference  could 
well  be  prevented  from  dealing  with  ma- 
jor Lake  Superior  pollution  sources  sim- 
ply because  they  may  be  defined  as  "In- 
trastate." The  supreme  irony  would  be 
to  see  this  priceless  international  re- 
source destroyed  decades  from  now  be- 
cause of  a  legalism  that  prevented  ade- 
quate protective  measures. 

The  Lake  Superior  conference  was 
called  in  January  by  former  Secretaiy 
of  the  Interior  Stewart  Udall.  However, 
the  Secretary's  authority  in  a  confer- 
ence which  he  has  called  extends  onl.v 
to  pollution  that  has  moved  interstate. 
In  Lake  Superior,  there  is  serious  intra- 
state pollution  as  well.  This  is  a  matter 
which  can  readily  be  brought  under  juris- 
diction of  the  conference,  but  only  at 
the  request  of  the  Governors. 

The  fact  is  that  for  years  the  Gover- 
nors have  been  as  aware  as  the  Secre- 
tary that  there  has  been  a  growing  pol- 
lution threat  to  the  lake,  and  had  ample 
time  in  which  to  Initiate  a  conference 
call.  Yet  they  did  not,  and  to  this  date, 
have  not  cleared  the  way  for  all  pollu- 
tion of  the  lake  to  be  covered. 
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I  urve  the  Oovemors  to  take  the  step 
now  to  make  sure  that  all  pollution 
sources  can  be  acted  on  by  the  confer- 
ence. 

RETIRED  SENIOR  OFFICERS 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
days,  many  have  directed  their  attention 
to  possible  abuses  of  the  spirit  of  the  law 
by  retired  senior  military  officers  who 
were  employed  by  industrial  concerns 
which  are  under  contract  to  the  Federal 
Government,  particularly  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  Many  of  these  out- 
standing industrial  corporations  are  lo- 
cated in  California,  and  as  such  I  am 
very  familiar  with  the  fine  work  they 
do  in  contributing  to  our  national  se- 
ciirlty. 

A  part  of  their  great  technical  capa- 
bUltles  is  provided  by  retired  senior  mili- 
tary officers  in  their  employ.  It  has  been 
properly  stated  in  the  past  that  what  a 
.manufacturer  really  has  to  sell  is  the 
-«\iin4oial  of  the  talents  and  capabilities 
of  its  people.  I  think  it  is  inappropriate 
that  retired  military  officers  who  have 
devoted  so  much  to  their  country,  are  in 
the  prime  of  life  from  a  career  perspec- 
tive and  who  ofTer  the  greatest  possible 
expertise  in  military  matters  should  be 
brought  under  improper  and  unfair  at- 
tack. 

One  of  these  retired  officers,  CoL  R.  P. 
Alexander.  UJB.  Army,  retired,  of  La 
Jolla,  Calif.,  wrote  to  me  on  March  28, 
1969.  on  the  subject.  Any  speech  I  might 
make  along  these  lines  could  certainly 
not  better  say  what  the  problem  of  the 
retired  military  officer  and  defense  con- 
tractor Is.  Cotonel  Alexander  is  articulate 
and  strikes  to  the  heart  of  the  matter 
and  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  con- 
cise review  of  this  important  situation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  Colonel  Alexander's  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

Maicr  28.   1909. 
Senator  Ocobge  Mcrpmt. 
Senate  Office  BuilMng, 
Waahingtcm,  D.C. 

Oeam  Senator:  Thl«  letter  la  written  to  give 
you  my  reaction  to  recent  statements  and 
Inferences  by  Senator  Proxmlre  which  I  con- 
sider unfair  and  deceptive  In  nature.  The 
Issue  concerns  retired  senior  military  officers 
now  working  In  defense  Industry.  Since  I  am 
one  of  those  named  In  this  accusation  my 
only  recourse  In  defense  Is  through  your  good 
offices  as  my  represenUUve  In  the  U.S.  Senate. 
The  Implication  made  by  Senator  Proxmlre 
Is  that  all  the  retired  officers  he  named  are 
selUng  to  the  active  military  establishment 
on  behalf  of  their  respective  employers.  This 
Is  not  true,  nor  Is  It  anything  like  being  true. 
Unlike  the  senator  from  Wisconsin,  I  do  not 
presume  to  speak  for  all  these  officers.  I  speak 
only  for  myself.  I  have  been  engaged  In 
systems  analysis  work  for  the  Convalr  Divi- 
sion of  General  Dynamics  Corporation  since 
shortly  after  I  retired  from  active  duty.  This 
work  Involves  what  we  call  "mission  analysis" 
which  Is  essentially  an  interpretation  of  how 
the  mlUtary  will  be  organised  and  under 
what  doctrine  they  would  conduct  opera- 
tions, either  peacekeeping  or  combat.  In  the 
post- 1976  time  period.  To  do  this  type  of 
analysis  It  Is  essential  that  the  analyst  have 
an  extensive  military  education  and  some 
actual  combat  experience  to  provide  him  with 
a  background  of  knowledge  from  which  he 
can  study  and  forecast  the  future.  In  my 


case  for  example.  I  had  35  years  of  active 
duty  experience  as  an  Army  engineer,  para- 
trooper, aviator  and  loglaUclan.  have  studied 
aviation  In  general  and  mUltary  air  opera- 
tions In  particular  for  over  30  years.  The 
results  of  my  work  are  made  avaUable  to 
Convalr  design  engineers  (and  In  some  cases 
the  military,  free  of  charge).  Convalr  needs 
people  like  me  so  they  can  understand  the 
environment  In  whldv  their  aircraft  will  be 
expected  to  operate  In  the  1975-85  period. 
Furthermore,  my  company  must  possess  a 
high  degree  of  military  expertise  In  order  to 
"understand  the  problem"  and  remain  In  a 
competlUve  position  In  the  future.  A  fair 
question  would  be  "how  Is  indiutry  to  obUln 
their  reqtilslte  mlllUry  expertise"?  It  appears 
to  be  that  there  are  several  ways  to  obtain  It. 

1.  Depend  upon  regular  employees  who 
have  In  the  past  been  called  up  for  periods  of 
active  duty.  This  Is  not  a  good  solution  since 
the  experience  gained  by  such  people,  al- 
though useful.  Is  generally  limited.  Also,  It 
loUows  that  these  people  generally  have  occu- 
pied rather  Junior  poslUons  In  the  mUltary 
during  their  brief  periods  of  service. 

3.  Send  analysts  and  engineers  to  serve 
with  the  military  In  the  field  and  request 
their  attendance  at  military  colleges  and 
universities.  Although  there  Is  a  tendency 
these  days  to  Invite  representaUves  from  In- 
dustry to  attend  some  short  technical  courses 
conducted  by  the  military,  this  Is  not  wide- 
spread. The  Idea  of  sending  civilians  into 
the  field  to  learn  from  the  military  is  not 
good,  probably  unworkable  and  Ulegal. 

3.  Recruit  acUve  duty  mUltary  who  have 
the  educaUon  and  experience  needed.  Very 
little  of  this  Is  done  as  It  is  consldervd,  and 
rigbtfuUy  so,  unethical  on  the  part  of  in- 
dustry. The  services  have  severe  current 
problems  with  career  fMrsonnel  retention 
and  skimming  the  best  people  by  Industry 
would  become  very  unpopular. 

4.  Hire  retired  military  officers.  Looks  like 
the  best  soluUon  and  Is  mutually  advan- 
tageous to  both  parties.  I  have  no  obJecUon  to 
current  restrictions  against  selling  and  per- 
sonally would  not  be  Interested  in  sales  even 
If  It  were  permitted.  I  have  never  met  an- 
other retired  officer  who  had  any  Interest  in 
selling  to  DOD  agencies. 

Naturally,  the  added  Income  I  receive  from 
my  employer  is  a  welcome  addiUon  to  retired 
pay.  However,  there  are  other  Important  rea- 
sons why  I  enjoy  my  work,  both  physical 
and  psychological.  Basically.  I  hope  that  my 
research  will  assist  the  U.S.  forces  to  obtain, 
in  future  years,  weapons  systems  which  are 
both  effective  and  more  reliable  and  whose 
life  cycle  costs  will  be  lower  than  past  and 
current  materiel. 

In  conclusion.  I  do  not  agree  with  Sena- 
tor Proxmire's  statement  that  the  employ- 
ment of  so  many  senior  retired  military  of- 
ficers by  defense  Industry  is  "shocking  and 
dangerous  to  our  country".  There  may  be 
some  abuses  and  if  so  they  should  be  dealt 
«iih  Individually.  A  shot  gun  attack  on  a 
group  of  people  who  have  served  their  coun- 
try well  serves  no  useful  purpoee.  I  cannot 
help  but  wonder  what  motivates  such  pontif- 
Icatlon  on  the  part  of  a  U.S.  Senator. 

Since  it  would  b«  useless  to  correspond 
directly  with  Senator  Proxmlre.  I  liope  that 
this  informaUon  has  given  you  some  basis 
for  defending  our  case  in  the  halls  of  the 
Senate. 

Sincerely, 

Cot..  Rowan  P.  Aixxandex, 

V^.  Army.  Retired. 


•IDOLS,  IDEALS,  AND  INDUSTRY"— 
COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS  BY 
DR.  MARC  WEERSINO 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
recently  honored  to  be  present  for  the 
graduation  exercises  of  my  alma  mater 
in  Charleston.  S.C. — The  Citadel.  On 
this  occasion,  the  commencement  speak- 


er was  my  friend.  Marc  Weersing,  presi- 
dent of  Presbsrterlan  College,  in  Clinton, 
S.C. 

Dr.  Weersing  entitled  his  talk,  "Idols, 
Ideals,  and  Industry."  and  in  It  he  of- 
fered compelling  comments  on  our  con- 
temporary society.  At  one  point,  Dr. 
Weersing  stated: 

IdenUflcatlon  of  idols  and  Ideals  must  be 
matched  by  a  new  sense  of  Industry  if  we 
shall  be  a  part  of  the  answer  to  tlie  problems 
of  our  tlmee.  rather  than  a  part  of  the  prob- 
lems tbMnselvee. 

I  could  not  agree  more.  I  found  his 
entire  presentation  not  only  Interesting, 
but  informative,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Idols,    IsBALa    akd    Insustxt — Thx    CrrADXL 

CouMMttfXttxm  AoDEXss,  Mat  31,    1968 
(By  Marc  C.  Weersing) 

It  Is  both  a  signal  honor  and  cherished 
privilege  that  you  afford  me  today  In  becom- 
ing an  honorary  member  of  The  Citadel 
Alumni  Association.  I  am  most  grateful.  The 
opportunity  presented  in  bringing  this  com- 
mencement address  is  one  which  literally 
ohllls  and  cheers  me.  There  is  a  chill  l>ecau8e 
of  our  crisis  tlmee.  TTiere  Is  a  cheer  because 
of  the  hope  we  all  have  for  victory  after 
crisis. 

Robert  M.  Hutchins,  former  President  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  has  described  our 
contemporary  society  in  this  fastiion.  He 
said,  "It  Is  like  a  Uttle  boy,  who  was  im- 
pressed by  foam  and  fury,  debris  and  dust. 
He  asked  Santa  Claus  for  a  volcano — and  he 
got  it." 

Another  author  or  historian  has  cryptically 
observed,  "This  Is  a  day  when  executives  still 
have  their  names  on  the  doors  of  their  offices. 
Once  they  were  placed  there  on  burnished 
brass  plates,  now  they  are  put  on  'in  water 
color.' " 

However,  we  may  view  our  times  and  ten- 
sions, our  troubles  and  our  traumas,  three 
ideas  come  clear  with  consistency  and  con- 
stancy. A  person  who  graduates  from  The 
Citadel  or  any  college  will  dramatically  face 
these  ideas.  They  are  Inescapable.  They  are 
thrust  upon  us.  They  force  their  way  into 
onxr  creed  and  conduct,  our  belief  and  be- 
havior, our  minds  and  our  manners. 

Either  we  will  worship  at  the  shrines  of 
idols — or. 

We  will,  with  might,  maintain  our  Ideals — 

Either  we  shall  work  out  our  life  with  in- 
dustrlousness  and  devotion,  or  we  shall  be  a 
drain  and  plague  in  society. 

The  first  citizen  of  America,  our  President, 
highlighted  the  primary  needs  of  our  time 
in  his  Inaugural  address,  when  he  said,  "We 
find  ourselves  rich  in  goods  but  ragged  in 
spirit — reaching  with  magnificent  precision 
for  the  moon,  but  falling  Into  raucous  dis- 
cord on  earth — To  the  crisis  of  the  spirit  we 
need  an  answer  of  the  spirit — We  cannot 
leam  from  one  another  luitu  we  stop  shout- 
ing at  one  another."  Richard  Nixon. 

Oeorge  Romney,  on  America:  "Our  found- 
ing fathers  did  not  hand  any  generation  of 
Americans  a  neatly  packaged,  ready-made 
America.  Instead  they  handed  xis  a  set  of 
tools — principles  and  Institutions — for  us  to 
use  in  shaping  the  kind  of  nation  we  want. 
The  people  must  win  and  rewin  America  in 
every  generation." 

A  man  who  lias  "stood  in  the  gap"  on  one 
of  America's  great  campuses,  which  has  liter- 
ally been  shaken  until  her  teeth  rattled,  re- 
cently wrote,  "The  battle  is  between  the 
forces  of  anarchy,  and  ttie  citadel  of  reason, 
our  enemies  are  cowards,  they  must  resort 
to  violence,  Ues  and  deceit."  W.  L.  Hajakawa 
ova  BtrajEcr:  "jdovb,  deals  and  DnttTsrav" 

/.  There  are  idols  in  our  ittne.  which  are 
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being  worshipped,  to  the  hurt  of  our  societf. 
Hopefully,  we  will  not  tporship  in  this  way. 
The  first  is  the  idol  Identified  as  tcientism. 
There  are  worshippers  ot  this  falaa  God  who 
give  the  impression  that  science  will  save  us. 
On  the  contrary,  this  Idol  will  not  Just  go 
away  because  we  wish  It  so.  Anyone  involved 
m  education  kaows  that  sclenoe  and  scientists 
have  been  a  great  boon  to  our  clviliaatloo. 
Yet  we  wotad  be  foolhardy  if  we  did  not  real- 
isUcally  recognize  that  science  can  and  does 
damn  as  weU  as  save.  Who  can  forget  that 
Joseph  Ooebbels.  the  architect  of  science  for 
Hitler's  war  machine,  was  a  first-rate  scien- 
tist? He  owned  a  Ph.  D.  degree,  was  a  scholar 
of  the  highest  order,  and  yet  used  science  for 
Ignoble  ends.  Increasingly,  as  individuals  and 
as  a  society,  we  shall  be  forced  to  mold  the 
results  of  sclentluc  endeavor  into  a  blessing 
for  mankind  or  It  will  become  an  ambassador 
of  death.  The  age  of  the  atom  is  here.  It  will 
be  creative  and  bless  us.  or.  it  wlU  be  a  curse 
and  wUl  be  used  to  blow  our  world  to  bits. 
The  future  belongs  to  those  who  will  not 
worslilp  this  false  God. 

Tlie  »econd  of  the  current  idols  is  the  em- 
phasis on  material  or  physical  expansion.  Be- 
cauM  a  thing  Is  bigger.  It  is  not  necessarily 
better.  Yet.  we  are  almost  suffocated  by  what 
are  blasts  of  emphases  currently  bombarding 
ua.  The  word  Is,  "We  must  have  more,  and 
we  atiaU  thereby  be  better."  We  must  have 
more  and  we  shaU  get  it  by  fair  means  if  pos- 
sible, but  by  force  and  foul  means  if  neces- 
sary. Good  men  often  are  being  deluded  by 
this  foolish  fancy.  Prom  the  cradle  to  the 
grave  the  incessant  emphasis  has  become, 
"larger  homes,  bigger  companies,  giant  enter- 
prises, and  a  growing  groas  national  product." 
Even  oitr  colleges  and  universities  have  not 
entirely  escaped  what  seems  to  be  a  mania 
for  great  size.  Greatness  in  size  is  never  a 
guarantee  for  goodness.  It  can  be  an  idol. 

Tlie  third  idol  is  the  impersonalneas  of 
much  of  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  life 
today.  Perhaps  it  cannot  be  hdped.  and  yet. 
we  have  thrown  in  the  towel  too  readily.  The 
restleaaness,  resentment  and  even  the  riot- 
ing, about  which  we  hear  so  much,  are  basi- 
cally a  rastilt  of  the  refusal  of  men  to  become 
mere  blobs  on  a  piece  of  paper,  a  card  with 
a  number  for  the  computer,  a  faceless  name 
in  human  relationships.  You  may  be  certain 
that  we  shall  never  succeed  so  long  as  we 
worship  at  the  shrine  of  impersooalness.  The 
human  equation  is  a  factor  in  finding  the 
solution  of  society's  problems  in  any  era,  our 
own  Included. 

The  fourth  Idol  of  our  day  was  described 
by  a  famous  author  as,  "the  idea  of  free- 
dom as  a  sacred  cow."  The  word  and  Idea 
we  caU  freedom  has  been  delMued  in  our 
presence  until  it  is  hardly  recognizable.  Any 
reading  of  a  current  magazine  or  newspaper 
carries  ample  evidence  of  the  debaucle  we 
are  witnessing.  Freedom  is  not  for  anarchy, 
and  yet,  we  have  anarchists  who  claim  their 
action  flows  from  freedom.  Freedom  is  not 
for  irresponsible  action,  yet  there  are  devo- 
tees of  this  type  of  behavior.  Freedom  is 
not  for  destruction,  but  there  are  those  who 
seem  to  believe  destruction  is  freedom's  goal. 
Tills  concept  of  freedom  Is  an  idol  and 
should  be  known  by  its  true  name,  a  false 
god.  One  has  freedom  only  to  be  the  beet 
he  can  be,  to  do  the  greatest  good  he  can 
aocorapllsh.  to  build  for  the  good  of  men. 

"It  is  a  troubling  fact  that  few  Americans 
can  view  their  land  without  wondering 
whether  it  is  not  somehow  going  to  hell  and 
to  heaven  at  the  same  time.  The  world's 
richest,  strongest  nation  has  never  deserved 
Its  superlaUves  more.  Yet  rarely  has  it  felt 
so  racked  and  confused,  so  unable  to  y<Ae 
lU  power  to  iU  problems."  (Time,  January 
34,  1909).  Also,  "Perhape  for  the  first  time 
we  have  been  forced  to  face  the  amblgulttes 
and  the  ambivalence  of  all  humaa  action. 
More  spedflcallf ,  teU  me  the  ahrlna  at  whleh 
a  man  wofahlpe,  and  I  will  predict  his  future 
without  possible  ccroca.  Leam  to  reoognlae 


the  idols,  and  we  shaU  then  be  one  long  step 
on  the  way  to  a  confident  future  and  a  cer- 
tain goal  which  is  worthy  of  our  striving. 
Sincere  men  do  not  worship  wUlingly  at  the 
shrine  of  false  gods. 

11.  Take  the  next  step  with  me.  tf  there 
are  idol*  to  be  avoided,  there  are  also  ideals 
to  which  we  may  well  bring  our  choices. 
Standards  for  our  values,  goals  for  our  striV' 
ing,  and  purposes  to  which  to  bring  oiw 
powers — ttiese  are  "musts." 

The  first  ideal,  it  seems  to  me,  Uee  within 
the  area  of  discovering  a  disciplined  freedom 
as  we  move  toward  worthy  goals  for  our 
world  and  ourselves.  We  revel  in  the  ideal 
of  freedom,  but  we  must  eventually  reach 
the  conclusion  that  freedom  maintained, 
means  freedom  properly  directed.  There  is 
no  more  sublime  concept  portrayed  in  lan- 
guage than  in  the  simple  and  profound  word 
"duty."  The  person  who  accepts  the  free- 
dom involved  in  opportunity  accepts  also  the 
discipline  involved  in  producUvity.  One  is 
never  free  to  waste  or  abuse,  if  be  cherishes 
achievement.  The  individual  who  is  given 
opportunity  to  reach  adopted  goals,  is 
obliged  to  prepare  himself  to  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  reach  the  goals.  "Wishing  alone, 
will  never  make  it  so."  Careful  analysis,  de- 
liberate decisiveness,  deduction  of  every  ef- 
fort— ^these  are  the  ingredients  which  make 
true  freedom  a  reality,  make  realization  of 
goals  a  possibility.  The  flight  from  dlsci- 
pllnee,  the  Improper  response  to  authority — 
these  always  precede  failure.  Let  me  urge  you, 
therefore,  to  never  allow  yourselves  to  rest 
until  you  have  discovered  a  disciplined  free- 
dom as  an  ideal. 

The  second  Ideal  involves  a  heightened 
sense  of  the  need  that  exists,  for  the  invest- 
ment of  ourselves,  even  to  the  point  of  sacri- 
fice, for  the  good  of  our  world.  In  church  cir- 
cles this  Is  called  stewardship.  In  the  civic 
clubs  it  is  called  service.  In  the  mlUtary  it  Is 
called  "devotion  beyond  the  call  of  duty." 
By  whatever  name  we  call  it,  there  is  evi- 
dence that  our  world  has  unbelievable  but 
genuine  need.  Many  of  oiu'  world's  people 
have  no  hope  or  ability  to  meet  the  need. 
They  must  have  help,  or  helpless  and  hope- 
less, they  vrlU  destroy  the  posslblUty  of  world 
peace  or  stability.  Our  world  cannot  long  en- 
dure half  starved  and  half  fed.  half  educated 
and  half  ignorant,  half  healthy  and  half  sick, 
half  slave  and  half  free.  The  clear  call  today 
la  for  pioneers  to  teach  the  Ignorant,  to  help 
the  hungry  to  feed  themselves,  to  heal  the 
sick  and  to  llt>erate  the  captives.  Our  earth 
is  no  longer  a  world.  It  is  a  neighborhood. 
What  happens  In  Asia  is  happening  on  our 
street,  on  our  block,  witliin  seeing  and  hear- 
ing distatice  of  ova  homes  and  families.  Our 
own  nation  Is  no  exception.  We  have  need  of 
stewards.  Response  to  this  need  will  never  be 
easy.  It  will  always  be  necessary.  I  urge  you 
not  only  to  discover  a  disciplined  freedom, 
but  also  the  Joys  and  satisfactions  of  sacri- 
ficial Investment  of  yourselves  to  meet  and 
solve  the  needs  of  our  world. 

The  third  ideal  relates  to  the  maintaining 
and  strengthening  of  the  ideal  of  the  dignity 
and  even  the  sacred  nature,  of  the  Individual 
person.  A  former  president  of  Yale  University 
said  it  this  way,  "For  9.000  years  society  has 
depended  upon  Individuals  for  those  creative 
achievements  of  mind  and  spirit  that  have 
guided  it  along  the  path  of  civilization.  The 
spark  from  heaven  falls.  Who  picks  it  up? 
The  crowd?  Never.  The  individual?  Always. 
It  is  he  and  he  alone  as  artist,  inventor,  ex- 
plorer, scholar,  scientist,  spiritual  leader  or 
statesman,  who  stands  nearest  to  the  source 
of  life  and  transmits  Its  essence  to  his  fellow- 
man.  Wisdom  and  virtue  cannot  be  forced 
from  a  crowd  as  eggs  from  chickens  under 
electric  lights.  There  Is  no  such  thing  as  gMi- 
eral  intelligence.  There  is  only  individual  in- 
telligence. And  tlxere  is  no  such  thing  as  pub- 
lic moraUty.  llMre  is  only  a  composite  of  pri- 
vate morality."  There  is  a  revolt  against  faoe- 
It  is  a  revolution  for  identity,  for 


self-respect  and  for  dignity.  We  shaU  irrep- 
arably lose  the  struggle  if  we  lose  the  per- 
son. We  shall  lack  the  p>ower  to  prevaU  if 
the  individual  is  Inundated  in  the  great 
swells  of  development  which  are  upon  us.  I 
may  be  only  one.  but  I  am  one.  I  cannot  do 
everything,  but  I  can  do  something,  and  I 
will  do  it.  So  it  goes,  and  nothing  yet  has 
been  able  to  change  it.  It  shall  continue  to 
be  so.  This  is  our  hope,  our  ideal. 

The  fourth  ideal  is  found  in  the  famUlar 
word  of  the  divine  author  of  faith.  He  said. 
"You  shall  know  the  truth  and  the  truth 
shall  make  you  free."  We  are  inheritors  of 
and  debtors  to  the  Hebrew-Clirlstlan  tra- 
dition. More  than  any  other  system  of  tradi- 
tion it  has  insisted  we  must  ask  at  every 
moment  and  each  turn  in  the  road,  "Is  it 
true?"  "Is  it  in  harmony  with  things  as  they 
should  be?"  "Does  it  describe  our  world  as  it 
really  is,  and  does  It  describe  the  way  in 
which  man  must  go,  if  he  wishes  to  arrive 
victoriously?"  It  is  truth  alone  which  will 
liberate  us.  We  are  to  become  "stalkers  of 
meaning."  dissatisfied,  restless  until  the  truth 
is  known.  Liberty  and  learning  must  lean 
on  each  other  for  support  if  we  shall  save 
either  one  and  not  lose  both.  General  Dwigbt 
D.  Elsenhower  and  great  President  ot  this 
nation  once  said  it  this  way.  "It  takes  no 
great  brains  to  be  an  atheist.  Any  stupid 
person  can  deny  the  existence  of  a  supernat- 
ural power  because  man's  physical  senses 
cannot  detect  It.  But  there  cannot  be  ignored, 
the  influence  of  conscience,  the  respect  we 
feel  for  moral  law.  the  mystery  of  first  life 
on  what  once  must  have  been  a  molten  mass. 
or  the  marvelous  order  In  which  the  universe 
moves  about  us  on  this  earth.  All  of  these 
evidence  the  handiwork  of  a  beneficent  deity. 
Fw  my  part,  that  deity  Is  the  God  of  the 
Bible  and  of  Christ.  His  Son." 

///.  Identification  of  idols  and  ideals  must 
certainly  be  matched  by  a  new  sense  of  in- 
dustry if  we  shall  be  a  part  of  the  answer  to 
the  problems  of  our  times,  rather  than  a  part 
of  the  problems  themselves. 

A  large  percentage  of  you  shall  shortly 
find  yourselvee  actively  participating  with 
other  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  in  the 
defense  of  our  nation.  The  genius  of  signif- 
icant living  is  still  very  much  as  Edison  is 
said  to  have  defined  it.  "Ninety-nine  per  cent 
perspiration  and  one  per  cent  inspiration." 
Industrlousness  cannot  be  achieved  easily 
since  we  live  in  a  day  of  great  affluence  on 
the  one  hand,  and  a  day  of  great  despair  and 
disillusionment  on  the  other.  Nonetheless, 
the  future  belongs  to  those  who  have  found 
the  part  they  are  to  take;  who  are  doing  the 
work  for  which  they  are  best  endowed;  who 
are  satisfied  that  they  are  filling  a  vital  need; 
who  are  meeting  their  obligations  and  stand- 
ing up  to  their  tasks.  The  days  of  blood  and 
sweat,  yes  and  even  tears,  may  not  yet  be 
past.  "The  hallmark  of  courage,"  writes 
Rollo  May,  "in  our  age  of  conformity  is  the 
capacity  to  stand  on  one's  own  convic- 
tions— not  obstinately  or  defiantly  nor  as  a 
gesture  of  retaliation,  but  simply  because 
these  are  what  one  believes." 

Sir  Owen  Seaman  has  described  It  In  bis 
poem  entitled,  "Between  Midnight  and 
Morning." 

"Ye  that  have  faith  to  look  with  fearless  eyes 
Beyond  the  tragedy  of  a  world  at  strife. 
And  trust  that  out  of  night  and  death  shall 

rise 
The  dawn  of  an  ampler  life; 
Rejoice,  whatever  anguish  rend  your  heart. 
That  God  has  given  you  a  priceless  dower. 
To  live  in  these  great  times  and  tiave  your 

part 
In  freedom's  crowning  hour; 
That  you  may  tell  your  sons  who  see  the 

light 
High    in    the    heavens — their    heritage    to 

take— 
'I  saw  the  power*  ot  darkness  put  to  flight. 
I  saw  the  morning  break.'  " 
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AxMther  poet  hM  matched  creed  and  cour- 
•Ce  In  thia  conf  easlon : 

"On  the  far  reef  the  breakers 

Recoil  In  shattered  foam; 
And  ever  the  sea  behind  them 

Urges  Its  forces  home: 
Its  chant  'If  triumph  surges 

Thro  all  the  thunderoxis  din. 
The  wave  may  break  In  failure. 

But  the  tide  U  sure  to  win.' 

"O  mighty  sea  thy  message 

In  changing  spray  is  cast: 
Within  Ood's  plan  of  progress 

It  matters  not  at  last, 
How  wide  the  shores  of  evil, 

How  strong  the  reefs  of  sin; 
The  wave  may  be  defeated. 

But  the  Ude  la  tun  to  win." 

These  are  Idols,  false  gods,  which  must 
b«  avoided  at  all  costs.  There  are  Ideals  to 
be  accepted  and  activated.  Industrlousness, 
despite  affluence  or  despair,  must  character- 
ize conduct  In  life's  affairs. 

The  catalyUc  agent  In  aU  of  this  U  Illus- 
trated by  a  story  out  of  military  history, 
said  to  be  a  true  story.  The  battle  had  gone 
badly  for-  the  American  troops.  A  group  of 
men,  wMii-a  sergeant  In  command,  had  been 
separated  from  the  main  body  of  soldiers. 
Sure  annihilation  seemed  the  only  prospect 
for  them.  Time  for  planning  was  short.  The 
sergeant  ordered  the  men  to  line  up,  side 
by  side.  There  were  about  thirty  of  them. 
The  sergeant  said.  "Tou  men  know  the  trou- 
ble we're  In.  If  we're  going  to  get  out  of 
this  trap,  we've  got  a  Job  to  do.  I  want  some 
volunteers  for  scout  duty.  It  will  be  danger- 
ous. Tou  may  not  get  back.  Were  going  to 
have  to  find  the  location  of  the  enemy  and 
a  way  back  to  our  own  army.  You  don't 
have  to  volunteer.  No  one  will  think  less 
of  you  If  you  don't  do  It.  But  I'm  going  to 
turn  around  and  count  to  twenty.  Anyone 
who  wants  to  volunteer  for  this  dangerous 
mission,  take  three  steps  forward."  The  ser- 
geant turned  around.  Slowly  he  counted.  He 
reached  twenty  and  turned  around. 

There  they  stood,  all  thirty  of  them,  still 
In  a  straight  line.  And  then  It  happened. 
The  sergeant  said  things,  as  only  sergeants 
can  say  them,  to  the  men.  His  face  was  red, 
bis  neck  veins  stood  out,  he  was  angry, 
ashamed  and  mortified.  As  he  was  drawing 
fresh  breath  to  start  again,  a  shy  but  cou- 
rageous private  1/c  said.  "But  Sir,  we  all 
took  three  steps  forward." 

Our  congratulations  to  you  and  the  con- 
gratulations are  warm.  They  come  with  ap- 
preciation. We  wish  for  you.  that  you  may 
live  all  of  your  life,  that  you  may  achieve 
significance  and  that  you  may  find  the  truth 
that  seU  you  free.  May  you  always  "take 
three  steps  /ortcard." 


THE  PESTICIDE  PERIL— XVII 

Mr.  NEU30N.  Mr.  President,  public 
concern  about  the  threat  to  our  environ- 
ment to  man  himself  from  the  use  of 
persistent,  toxic  pesticides  stretches 
from  the  highest  levels  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  State  legislatures  and 
now  even  to  town  boards. 

Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Robert  Pinch  recently  an- 
nounced the  establishment  of  a  Commis- 
sion on  Pesticides  and  Their  Relation- 
ship to  Environmental  Health.  President 
Nixon  has  created  an  interdepartmental 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  with 
Cabinet  status  and  has  assigned  the  pes- 
ticide problem  as  a  top  priority  Item. 

Arizona  and  Michigan  have  already 
baxmed  the  use  of  DDT  in  their  States. 
A  citizens  petition  to  ban  DDT  is  under 
acUve  consideratloQ  in  Wisconsin.  Many 


other  States  throughout  the  Nation  have 
similar  measures  pending  before  their 
legislatures. 

Now  the  Huntington  Town  Board, 
Long  Island,  N.Y.,  has  recognized  the 
danger  pesticides  pose  to  the  environ- 
ment and  has  banned  the  use  of  DDT 
and  other  chlorinated  hydrocarbons 
within  the  town. 

In  a  letter  I  recently  received,  Hunt- 
ington Town  Supervisor  Jerome  A.  Am- 
bro  said : 

We  are  proud  to  have  taken  this  precedent- 
shattering  step  and  can  only  fervently  hope 
that  other  munlclpaimes  and  governmental 
uniu  will  foUow  suit. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Ambro's  letter,  a  report 
from  the  June  9  Issue  of  Newsday,  and 
several  other  news  clippings  on  the  com- 
mendable action  of  the  town  of  Hunting- 
ton be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

HUNTtNCTON,   N.Y,. 

June  12.  1999. 
Senator  Oatloko  Nklson 
Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C. 

Ocas  Sknatok  Nklson:  I  was  very  Inter- 
ested to  read  a  number  of  your  Inserts  In 
the  Congressional  Record  under  the  general 
title  "The  Pesticide  Peril,"  and  happy  to  note 
that  a  legislator  of  your  stature  Is  In  the 
forefront  of  the  critical  battle  against  the 
indiscriminate  use  of  pesticides. 

Because  of  your  knowledge  and  activity 
In  this  area,  I  thought  that  you  would  be 
pleased  to  learn  that  on  Tuesday,  June  3rd, 
1989.  the  Huntington  Town  Board  approved 
the  nation's  first  ban  on  DDT  and  other  hard 
pesticides  to  be  enacted  on  a  Town-wide 
level.  Anxious  to  protect  our  environment 
from  the  deleterious  effects  of  toxic  poisons, 
we  acted  to  outlaw  the  use  of  DDT  and  two 
other  chlorinated  hydrocarbons,  dleldren  and 
aldrin.  within  the  Town. 

Although  we  anticipate  revision  and 
amendment  of  the  ordinance  In  light  of  fu- 
ture scientific  research,  we  are  proud  to  have 
taken  this  precedent-shattering  step  and  can 
only  fervently  hope  that  other  municipalities 
and  governmental  units  will  follow  suit. 

For  your  Information,  I  am  enclosing  a  copy 
of  our  new  ordinance  (Chapter  33  of  the 
Consolidated  Code  of  the  Town  of  Hunting- 
ton) and  a  niunber  of  press  clippings  that 
appeared  as  a  result  of  our  action. 

If  there  is  anything  that  we  can  do  to 
aid  In  the  passage  of  your  proposed  legisla- 
tion, we  wo\ild  be  most  happy  to  do  so. 
Sincerely, 

JnoMS  A.  Ambso, 

Supervisor. 

Code  or  thx  Town  or  HuNTiNOToif 
cHAPm  33.  pxsnciscs 
Section  33-1.  Findings  and  purpose 
While  the  value  of  pesticides  in  contit>Ulng 
undesirable  Insects,  fungi  and  rodents  has 
been  well  established,  the  widespread  and 
sometimes  indiscriminate  iise  of  pesticides, 
especially  those  pesticides  which  do  not  de- 
grade rapidly  after  use.  has  resulted  In  se- 
rious major  problems  by  disrupting  the  eco- 
logical balance,  causing  permanent  Injury 
or  death  to  fish  and  wildlife,  and  by  posing 
potential  threats  to  the  health  and  welfare 
of  the  pet^le.  It  U  necessary,  therefore. 
In  order  to  protect  the  health,  safety  and 
welfare  of  the  residents  of  the  Town  of  Hunt- 
ington, to  find  a  solution  to  such  problems. 
It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Chapter  to  monitor 
the  build  up  of  pesticide  residues  In  the 
environment,  fish  and  wUdllfe  and  man.  and 
to  footer  and  stimulate  control  of  those  pes- 


ticides that  will  break  down  In  the  air.  soil 
and  water  more  rapidly  after  use  than  those 
presently  In  use. 

Section  33-2.  Prohibition 
It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm 
or    corporation    to   spray   with    any   of    the 
following:  Dleldrln.  Aldrin,  Dlchlorodlphen- 
yltrlchloroethane   (DDT),  or  a  combination 
of   any   of   the   above   lUted   chemicals. 
Section  33-3.  Penalties 
Any  person,  firm  or  corporation  who  vio- 
lates any  portion  of  this  Ordinance  shaU  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  violation,  and  upon  con- 
viction, thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine 
not  exceeding  Two  Hundred  Fifty  (9260.00) 
Dollars,  or  by  Imprisonment  for  a  period  not 
In  excess  of  IS  days  or  both. 

(Prom  Newsday.  June  9,  1969] 
BANNDfO  DDT 

The  Huntington  Town  Board  merits  praise 
for  alertness  in  voting  to  ban  the  use  of  DDT 
and  other  "hard"  pesticides  within  the  town, 
but  the  menace  posed  by  these  chemicals  will 
never  be  controlled  if  this  sort  of  legislation 
Is  enacted  only  at  the  town  level. 

The  problem  Is  one  that  should  be  attacked 
by  the  Congress  and  by  state  legislatures.  In 
1948.  Sweden  awarded  the  Nobel  Prlee  to  the 
Swiss  chemist  who  developed  DDT.  but  earl- 
ier this  year  Sweden  became  the  first  nation 
In  the  world  to  ban  the  use  of  the  chemical. 
In  the  31  years  between  the  prize  ceremony 
and  the  ban.  the  Swedes  examined  the  grow- 
ing body  of  evidence  testifying  to  the  danger 
of  DDT  and  changed  their  minds  about  this 
"miracle"  pesticide. 

DDT  and  other  "hard"  pesticides  are  effec- 
tive killers,  but  they  are  also  enduring  and 
indiscriminate.  They  do  not  break  down  into 
harmless  compounds.  Instead,  they  linger  in 
the  soil  for  years,  contaminating  the  vegeta- 
tion and  the  wildlife  that  feeds  on  the  vege- 
tation. Sen.  Oaylord  Nelson  (D-Wls.)  has 
been  leading  the  fight  In  the  Congress  for  a 
nationwide  ban  on  DDT,  but  his  bUls  have 
never  gotten  out  of  committee.  In  April,  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare established  an  expert  advisory  conunlttee 
to  study  the  health  hazards  posed  by  pestl- 
ddes.  This  federal  action  came  seven  years 
after  the  late  Rachel  Carson  first  made  the 
pesticide  menace  widely  known  In  her  book 
"Silent  Spring."  The  Initial  flurry  of  concern 
stirred  by  that  book  soon  subsided,  but  evi- 
dence of  the  danger  posed  by  DDT  has  con- 
tinued to  accumulate.  These  pesticides 
threaten  the  earth's  ecological  balance.  The 
Huntington  Town  Board  has  recognized  this 
danger.  It  Is  a  sad  reflection  on  the  alert- 
ness of  the  Congress  when  a  town  board  has 
to  do  Its  work. 

[Prom   the   Long  Island    (N.Y.)    Press,   May 

23,  1969) 

SraicT  Pssncmk  Cuebs  Pxnnkd  Into  Httnt- 

iNCTON  Town  Cook 

(By  Estelle  P.  Sammls) 

A  ootnplete  uniform  code  of  all  Hunting- 
ton Town's  ordinances  and  local  laws  will  be 
the  subject  of  a  public  hearing  next  Mon- 
day at  8  p.m.  at  the  Oldflelds  Junior  High 
School  auditorium,  Oreeolawn  Road,  Oreeo- 
lawn. 

As  part  of  the  proposal,  the  town  would 
repeal  all  existing  codes,  laws  and  ordinances 
on  the  effective  date  of  the  new  code.  The 
proposed  code  includes  totally  new  laws  gov- 
emlng  the  use  of  pesticides  and  definitions 
and  penalUes  for  both  loitering  and  trespass. 

Other  sections  dealing  with  garbage,  de- 
bris on  lots.  Uttering,  waterways  and  safety 
of  water  skiers,  dog  control  and  general  lit- 
tering would  be  tightened,  according  to 
Town  Attorney  Arthur  Goldstein. 

All  of  the  town's  zoning  laws.  Including  a 
new  zoning  map  and  table,  are  included  in 
the  proposed  code,  together  with  all  town 
highway  traffic  regulations. 
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Huntington  adopted  a  new  zontng  ordi- 
nance aeveral  months  ago  and  its  legaUty  has 
since  been  questtoned  by  Charles  MatthewB, 
attorney  for  Thnmas  Manno,  the  principal 
applicant  for  a  controversial  shopping  cen- 
ter at  the  northeast  corner  of  Route  110  and 
Northern  State  Parkway. 

Town  Councilman  Richard  D.  iUnsella, 
lone  Republican  member  of  the  town  board 
and  an  original  supporter  of  the  shopping 
center  zoning,  last  week  refused  to  vote  for 
the  code  hearing.  He  said  he  was  "su^lclous" 
that  It  might  be  a  means  of  validating  the 
questioned  zoning  ordinance. 

A  majority  of  the  town  board  and  Its  legal 
staff  say  that  zoning  ordinance  is  legal,  but 
despite  Its  recent  date,  must  be  Included  In 
the  consolidated  code  to  give  It  complete- 
ness and  continuity. 

Conservationists,  who  constitute  an  ever- 
growing segment  of  population  and  influ- 
ence In  the  town,  are  expected  to  give  strong 
support  at  the  hearing  to  the  new  chapter 
limiting  the  use  of  pesticides. 

Imposing  a  penalty  of  9250  and/or  15  days 
In  Jail;  the  pesticide  secUon  recognizes  the 
valne  of  some  in  the  control  of  fungi  and 
rodents.  It  cites  that  "the  sometimes  Indis- 
criminate use  of  pesticides,  especially  those 
which  do  not  degrade  rapidly  after  use,  has 
resulted  in  serious  major  problems  by  dis- 
rupting the  ecological  balance,  causing  per- 
manent Injury  or  death  to  fish  and  wUd- 
life  and  posing  potential  threau  to  the 
health  and  welfare  of  the  people." 

The  new  law  is  aimed  at  fostering  the  use 
of  pesticides  that  wUl  break  down  in  the 
air.  soil  and  water. 

The  proposed  law  would  ban  the  use  of  16 
commercial  sprays  and  Insecticides,  includ- 
ing the  most  cammonly  known  DDT. 

Other  conservation  features  of  the  or- 
dinance include  protection  and  propagation 
of  shellfish,  establishment  of  no-firearms 
districts,  ban  on  filling  streams,  ponds,  lakes 
and  water-courses,  removal  of  vegetation, 
plants,  shrubs  and  flowers,  and  gravel  ex- 
cavations. 

Huntington  Supervisor  Jerome  A.  Ambro. 
who  authorized  the  preparation  of  a  con- 
solidated code  for  the  town  early  in  his  ad- 
ministration last  year,  says  It  Is  "designed  to 
recognize,  protect  and  cherish  the  irreplace- 
able beauty  and  benefits  of  our  natural 
environment." 

I  Prom  the  Suffolk  (N.Y.)  Sun.  May  23.  1969] 
Town   Paorosxs   Pxsnciox   Law 

HuNTmoTON. — The  town  has  proposed  a 
new  pesticide  law  and  a  change  In  its  litter- 
ing law,  under  •  proposed  consolidation  of 
codes: 

The  proposed  law  on  pesltcldes  prohibits 
the  use  of  DDT  and  15  other  pesticides  that 
have  cumulative  and  residual  effects.  The 
proposed  law  will  be  discussed  at  a  public 
hearing  June  2.  Onder  the  law,  any  person, 
firm  or  corporation  would  be  prohibited  from 
spraying  with  any  of  the  chemicals.  The 
penalty  wotild  be  a  maximum  flne  of  $260 
or  Imprisonment  for  up  to  15  days. 

Supervisor  Jerome  A.  Ambro  said  the  law 
was  framed  after  a  federal  bill  now  before 
the  Congress.  Ambro  said  he  feels  that  if 
the  law  Is  passed,  it  will  be  the  most  pro- 
gressive law  against  pesticides  on  Long 
Island. 

Ambro  said  the  list  of  pesticides  is  not  a 
firm  one  and  can  be  amended  after  the  pub- 
lic hearing.  One  amendment  he  might  sug- 
gest is  the  elimination  of  Servln,  which  is 
said  to  chemically  break  down  quickly,  from 
the  list.  Servln  has  been  recommended  in 
many  instances  as  a  substitute  for  DDT. 

(From  the  Long  Island  (N.Y.)  Press,  June  3, 

1969] 
Proposcb  Pestichw  Ban  Hotly  Debated  in 

HtTNTlNCTON 

A  proposed  ban  on  the  use  of  DDT,  Chlor- 
dane    and    other    chlorinated    hydrocarbons 


caused  the  biggest  buzz  last  night  as  the 
Huntington  Town  Board  held  a  pubUc  hear- 
ing on  a  consolidated  code  ccmblntng  aU 
local  laws  enacted  since  1939. 

Scare*  of  regulation* — ranging  from  zon- 
ing and  waterways  to  traffic  stop  signs — ^wece 
Ignored  by  most  of  the  200  persons  attending 
the  hearing  in  Greenlawn  who  were  there  to 
take  sides  for  and  against  pesticides. 

Opposing  a  ban  on  the  use  of  pesticides 
were  nm-serymen,  tree  experts  and  members 
of  commercial  garden  groups. 

Kenneth  Deegan,  a  Huntington  attorney, 
said  he  was  retained  by  the  Long  Island 
nurserymen,  arborlsts.  gardeners,  farm 
bureau  and  pest  control  associations. 

Giving  testimony  for  him  against  local 
controls  were  Dr.  James  Dewey  of  Cornell 
University.  Dr.  Austin  Prlshman.  a  medical 
entomologist,  and  Dr.  Philip  Spears,  tech- 
nical adviser  to  the  National  Pest  Control 
Association.  They  claimed  the  dangers  from 
pesticides  are  far  less  than  the  dangers  pests 
pose  to  people. 

But  DDT  was  called  "a  contaminant  and 
danger  to  everything  that  lives"  by  Dr. 
Charles  P.  Wurster,  chairman  of  the  Science 
Advisory  Committee  Environmental  Defense 
Fund  Inc.  of  Brookhaven  National  Labora- 
tory. 

Dr.  Wurster  praised  Huntington  for  talcing 
"a  national  lead"  In  barring  Insecticides 
which  he  said  threaten  extinction  of  many 
species  of  birds  and  the  collapse  of  many 
major  fisheries.  He  charged  at  the  meeting 
that  many  of  those  opposed  to  the  controls 
had  "vested  business  Interests." 

Supervisor  Jerome  A.  Ambro  said  the  pes- 
ticide clauses  are  "an  attempt  to  safeguard 
the  community  for  future  generations  by 
pointing  out  the  deleterious  effects  of  toxic 
poisons." 

The  absence  of  several  attorneys  who  had 
challenged  Huntington's  zoning  In  the  courts 
was  construed  to  portend  possible  litigation 
against  the  entire  ordinance.  The  presence  of 
an  attorney  at  a  hearing  prevents  htm  by  law 
from  challenging  the  vaUdlty  of  the  legal 
notice  by  which  it  was  called,  the  observers 
agreed. 

The  board  reserved  decision. 

I  From  Newsday,  May  27,  1969 1 

Huntington  Pboposes  Ban  on  DDT 

(By  Frances  Cerra) 

HtTNTiNOTON. — The  town  has  proposed  a 
law  to  ban  the  use  of  DDT  and  a  host  of  other 
so-called  hard  pesticides  In  the  town.  If  ap- 
proved, the  law  would  be  the  broadest  such 
ban  In  the  U.S. 

The  proposed  law,  which  will  be  discussed 
at  a  public  hearing  June  2,  would  prohibit 
any  person,  firm  or  corporation  to  spray 
with  any  of  16  chemicals  Including  DDT, 
Dleldrln.  Endrln.  Aldrin  and  Sevln.  The 
penalty  would  be  a  maxlmtim  flne  of  $250  or 
imprisonment  for  up  to  15  days  or  both. 

"I  think  the  use  of  a  broad  spectrum  of 
insecticides  which  have  cumulative  and  resi- 
dual effects  should  be  banned,"  said  Town 
Supervisor  Jerome  A.  Ambro  in  explaining 
the  reasons  for  the  law.  "We  should  set  a 
precedent  for  the  towns,  the  county  and  the 
nation." 

Jack  Foehrenbach,  a  senior  analytical 
chemist  for  the  State  Conservation  Depart- 
ment who  has  studied  the  effects  of  DDT  on 
Long  Island  shellfish,  said  the  town  should 
have  prohibited  possession,  and  not  Just  use, 
of  the  chemicals.  "If  It's  in  your  garage, 
you're  going  to  use  It."  he  said.  "They're 
going  to  have  to  catch  people  actually  spray- 
ing and  then  analyze  the  spray.  People 
shouldn't  have  them  In  the  first  place." 
Ambro  conceded  that  Foehrenbach  might  be 
right  and  emphasized  that  the  law  could  be 
amended  after  a  public  hearing. 

The  chemical  structure  of  DDT  and  other 
"luu-d"  pesticides,  known  chemically  as 
chlorinated  hydrocarbons,  breaks  down  very 


slowly  or  not  at  all  after  application,  and  the 
chemicals  seep  through  the  ground  Into 
water  supplies.  At  present,  according  to 
Foehrenbach,  shellfish  In  the  area  contain 
minute  amooints  of  DDT.  and  other  scientists 
have  blamed  the  large-scale  deaths  of  Lake 
Michigan  salmon  In  1968  on  DDT  spraying. 
Other  scientists  have  attribtued  an  Increased 
Incidence  of  possibly  cancerous  tiunors  in 
mice  to  very  high  dosages  of  DDT.  However, 
a  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  official  re- 
cently told  a  Senate  subconunlttee  Investi- 
gating the  effects  of  DDT  that  It  Is  "indis- 
pensable for  life  as  we  know  it  today." 

Michigan  has  an  Indefinite  ban  on  the  use 
of  DDT,  with  tougher  penalties  than  those 
proposed  In  Huntington;  Arizona  has  halted 
the  sale  or  use  of  DDT  for  at  least  one  year, 
and  hearings  are  under  way  in  Madison.  Wis,, 
on  a  petition  to  outlaw  the  pesticide  in  that 
state. 

The  Huntington  law  would  go  ftirther  by 
adding  other  pesticides  to  the  ban.  Anthony 
Taonnlna.  the  chief  wildlife  biologist  for  the 
conservation  department  on  Long  Island, 
said  he  disagreed  with  the  proposed  ban  on 
one  pesticide.  "I  wouldn't  agree  with  all  of 
those."  he  said,  "particularly  Sevln.  which 
does  break  down  rapidly."  However  Ambro 
said  that  the  list  Is  not  firm  and  could  be 
revised. 

I  Prom  Newsday,  June  5,  1969] 

Other  Long  Island  Towns  Study  Ban 
ON  DDT 

Officials  of  several  Long  Island  towns  said 
yesterday  that  they  are  studying  the  pos- 
sibility of  passing  anU-DDT  laws  similar  to 
the  one  adopted  by  the  Town  of  Huntington 
on  Tuesday. 

But  in  other  towns,  a  lukewarm  reaction 
Indicated  little  UkeUhood  that  the  Insecti- 
cide, which  some  naturalists  believe  is 
threatening  some  species  of  wUdlife.  includ- 
ing the  American  eagle,  with  extinction,  wlU 
soon  be  prohibited  throughout  Long  Island. 

"We're  not  Interested."  said  Supervisor 
Harry  J.  Kangieser  of  IsUp.  But  Shelter  Is- 
land Supervisor  Evans  K.  GriSlng  said  that 
his  township  was  concerned  about  DDT.  "I 
personally  would  like  to  see  a  ban  on  all  those 
hard  chemicals."  he  said.  He  referred  to  In- 
secticides that  do  not  break  down  easily  but 
remain  In  the  environment  long  after  they 
are  used. 

Hempstead  Town  Presiding  Supervisor 
Ralph  G.  Caso  said  that  he  had  Instructed  his 
stair  to  study  both  the  scientific  and  legal 
feasibility  of  such  a  law  In  Hempstead.  But 
he  refused  to  conunit  himself.  Nassau  County 
Executive  Nlckerson  said  that  he  would  ask 
bis  health  department  for  a  recom^menda- 
tion  on  the  possibility  of  a  county  law  ban- 
ning the  chemical.  While  the  Nassau  County 
Health  Department  and  the  county  agricul- 
tural extension  service  recommend  against 
the  use  of  DDT,  a  health  department  spokes- 
man said  he  did  not  think  that  a  county 
law  was  needed  because  of  the  lack  of  agri- 
culture In  the  county  compared  with  Suffolk. 

Donal  Mahoney,  deputy  supervisor  of  the 
Town  of  North  Hempstead,  said  that  the 
Issue  bad  not  been  raised  there,  even  by  the 
conservationist  groups  that  usually  lead  such 
movements.  "But  I  believe  the  town  would 
consider  a  law  If  It  is  warranfed,"  he  said. 

In  addition  to  prohibiting  the  use  of  DDT, 
the  Huntington  board  voted,  4-0.  to  outlaw 
dleldrln  and  aldrin,  two  pesticides  whose 
staying  power  Is  similar  to  DD'Fs.  A  Hunting- 
ton group  made  up  of  landscapers.  sod  grow- 
ers and  pest  exterminators  condemned  the 
new  law  yesterday,  pointing  out  that  the 
state  agriculture  commissioner  has  not 
banned  DDT.  and  said  that  local  anU-DDT 
laws  could  put  New  York  State  "In  the  con- 
dition of  medieval  Europe  with  every  petty 
tyrant  dictating  bis  personal  opinion  on  the 
free  movement  of  trade  and  community  serv- 
ice." 
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IFtom  the  Suffolk  (N.Y.)  Sun,  June  3,  1M0) 
Pkvticioc  Bam  Okaws  Ttam 
(ByBMkyKlock) 
Huntington.— A   pubU«    having    erupted 
Mon<l*7  night  on  the  lasue  of  •  pesticide  but 
after     300     persona     bad     listened     quietly 
through  3a  other  chapters  of  a  town  ordi- 
nance recodification  proposal. 

"We  have  a  vested  right  to  live.  You  say 
we  have  a  vested  right  to  commit  suicide. " 
said  Alex  McKay  of  the  Huntington  Audu- 
bon Society  to  a  group  of  residents  who 
spoke  against  the  proposed  ban. 

Most  people  at  the  hearing  favored  the 
board's  proposal  to  ban  the  use  of  eight 
pesticides  in  the  town.  Former  Supervisor 
Robert  J.  Plynn  commended  the  board  "for 
having  accomplished  something  I  would 
have  liked  to  accomplish." 

However,  some  disagreement  was  expressed 
over  Chapter  33  of  the  code — the  chapter 
dealing  with  pesticides. 

Kenneth  Deegan.  an  attorney,  criticized 
the  board  for  not  holding  a  separate  hearing 
on  the  pesticide  ordinance.  Deegan  said  he 
repreaenU  several  groups.  Including  the  Long 
Island  Ntirsery  Men.  the  Long  Island  Ar- 
berUt  ^Uaoclatlon,  the  Long  Island  Farm 
Bureau.aad  the  Long  Island  Pest  Control  As- 
sociation. 

"I  am  deeply  disturbed."  Deegan  said, 
"that  something  which  maintains  this  beau- 
tiful town  of  Huntington  has  been  put  to 
public  hearing  with  everything  from  litter- 
ing to  dogs." 

Deegan  also  noted  that  if  the  ordinance 
Is  passed,  it  win  be  unique  In  New  York 
State  and,  therefore,  surely  deserved  a  spe- 
cial hearing. 

Under  the  proposed  ordinance,  eight  diem- 
Icals  would  be  banned.  Maximum  F>enaltles 
for  violation  would  be  a  $250  fine  and  15  days 
In  Jail.  The  eight  chemicals  are  considered 
"hard  chemicals"  which  do  not  break  down 
quickly  or  lose  their  toxic  characteristics. 

Deegan  argued  that  there  cannot  be  an 
absolute  prohibition  on  pesticides. 

Dr.  James  Dewey,  pesticide  coofdlnator 
for  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cor- 
nell University  said  that  In  some  Instances 
there  Is  no  satisfactory  alternative  for  the 
pesticides  which  will  be  banned. 

[From  Suffolk  (N.Y.)   Sun.,  June  4.  1M91 

HVNTINCTON     BOAaO    BANS    THUX     PZSTICIDKa 

(By  Becky  Klock) 

HtTNTiNOTOM. — The  town  board  approved 
Tuesday  the  codification  of  aU  town  ordi- 
nances. Including  one  that  bans  the  use  of 
three  "hard"  chemical  pesticides,  among 
them  DDT. 

Chapter  33,  the  controversial  fwstlclde  or- 
dinance in  the  code,  originally  outlawed  16 
chemicals  but  the  total  was  later  shaved  to 
eight  which  are  considered  persistent  and 
particularly  toxic. 

Before  the  board  meeting  Tuesday  that 
flg\u-e  was  again  reduced  and  now  Includes 
only  the  three  that  Supervisor  Jerome  A. 
Ambro  called  "the  most  persistent,  most 
toxic  and  most  harmful  of  the  pesticides- 
DDT,  aldrln  and  dleldrtn. " 

Kenneth  Deegan,  attorney  for  half  a  dozen 
Suffolk  agricultural  and  pest  control  groups, 
also  criticized  the  revised  ordinance,  stating 
that  he  felt  the  town  had  no  legal  power  to 
pass  legislation  In  an  area  in  which  New  York 
State  already  has  passed  broad  legislation. 

"Mr.  Ambro  Is  going  to  make  a  criminal 
out  of  every  housewife  In  the  Town  of 
Huntington  who  pushes  the  button  on  a 
spray  can  conuinlng  these  ingredients,"  he 
said. 

Ambro  admitted  that  enforcement  of  the 
law  may  be  difficult  but  that  he  hoped 
"people  of  good  will  and  good  faith  will 
cooperate.  That  doesn't  mean  that  we  won't 
try  to  enforce  It.  but  we  will  have  to  get 
the  cooperation  of  the  nurserymen  as  well 
as  the  homeowners." 


He  kald  that  he  U  not  satisfied  with  the 
ordinance  as  it  stands  and  anticipates  "con- 
stant reMslon  and  amending.  We  must  have 
spent  a  i^iDd  hour  last  night  on  termites. 
It  was  obvious  we  couldnt  ban  all  termite 
controls  so,  although  chlordane  U  a  "hard- 
pesticide  andj  should  be  banned.  It  was  ap- 
proved because  It  can  substitute  for  DDT 
m  that  case  '* 

Ambro  said  that  the  board  opposes  pesti- 
cides that  were  used  oh  what  he  called  a 
"broad  spectrum"  basis,  such  as  DDT.  "Chlor- 
dane can  be  used,  selectively  against  sub- 
terranean termites,  by  sticking  a  tube  under 
the  foundations  and  inserting  it  that  way. 
We  left  it  out  of  the  ban  for  that  reason. 

"I  dont  think  this  Imposes  any  problems 
on  the  nurserymen,  farmers  or  agriculturist 
of  this  town.  We  must  remember  that  the 
quality  of  the  environment  Is  paramount " 
he  said. 

The  board  passed  the  entire  codification 
with  over  Approving  votes  and  one  abstention. 
Richard  D.  Kinsella.  the  board's  only  Re- 
publican, did  not  vote.  He  said  he  supported 
the  idea  of  codifloatlon.  but  thought  the 
board  was  "mighty  presumptive  to  hold 
a  public  hearing  10  hours  ago  and  assume 
everyone  in  the  town  of  Huntington  has  had 
time  to  study  it  (the  code) ."  He  said  he  felt 
that  separate  hearings  should  have  been 
held. 

In  other  bualneas  the  board  appointed 
Ruth  H.  Brown  as  director  of  the  town's 
senior  citizens  program  and  also  authorized 
applications,  one  to  conduct  a  feaalblUty 
study  for  expanded  bus  transportation,  the 
second  for  a  grant  to  extend  present  bus 
lines. 

Beginning  Tuesday,  the  Third  District 
Oourt  win  convene  in  the  town  board  meet- 
ing room  until  court  facilities  have  been 
enlarged  and  refurbished. 

Ambpo  added  that,  even  with  the  scope  of 
the  ban  limited  to  three  pesUcidea.  It  Is 
"precedent-shattering."  He  said  that  the 
board  had  agreed,  in  the  wake  of  a  boisterous 
pubUc  hearing  Monday  night,  to  take  on  the 
problem  of  pesticides  "in  smaller  bites.  All 
three  (pesticides)  have  non-persistent, 
quickly-decomposing  substitutes." 

At  the  public  hearing  more  than  100  nur- 
serymen, farmers  and  agriculturists,  accom- 
panied by  an  attorney  and  several  experts  In 
the  field  of  peat  control,  argued  that  the  ban 
would  put  them  out  of  busineas  in  Hunting- 
ton a«  weU  as  leave  the  way  open  for  Inva- 
sions c4  hMetofore-controllable  insects. 

Robert  H.  Brewster,  a  county  agent  with 
the  Suffolk  agricultural  extension  services, 
reiterated  Tuesday  the  stand  he  had  taken 
Monday  evening.  "I'm  oppoaed  to  banning 
pesticides,  period." 

Brewster  said  that  ha  did  not  object  to 
regxilation  or  restriction  of  usage  by  inex- 
perienced gardeners  and  homeowners  but 
added,  "This  anti-pollution  can't  be  achieved 
by  bans.  I  think  its  a  shame  that  Huntington 
residents  will  be  deprived  of  controlling  14 
Insects  against  which  these  three  materials 
are  recommended.  There  are  no  substitutes 
I  know  of." 
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HVNTINCTON    TAKSS   THS   LBAS 

More  far-sighted  than  states  and  localities 
across  the  land.  Huntington  Town  has 
banned  the  use  of  DDT  and  two  other  "hard" 
pesticides,  dleldrtn  and  aldrln.  Supervisor 
Jerome  A.  Ambro's  determ'ned  efforts  did 
much  to  assure  passage  of  the   ban. 

The  "hard"  pesticides  do  not  dissipate 
with  time.  As  they  accumulate,  they  threaten 
all  forms  of  life  on  land,  in  the  sea,  and  In 
the  air.  DDT  has  even  been  found  In  the 
bodies  of  penguins  In  arcUc  wastes  far  from 
agricultural  sources.  It  is  a  global  menace, 
recognized  and  prohibited  only  by  Sweden 
and  two  U.S.  states — not  Including  New  York. 

New  York  City  has  gone  only  part  way.  Its 


Park  Department  stopped  using  DDT,  sub- 
stituting safer  pesticides  Six  years  after  the 
President's  Scientific  Advisory  Committee 
urged  a  ban.  Washington  yielded  to  pressure 
and  has  Just  started  another  two-year  study 
of  DDT. 

Now  that  one  Suffolk  town  has  acted,  oth- 
ers may  follow,  but  real  protection  can  come 
only  when  all  dtles,  states  and  nations  ban 
DDT. 

[From  Newsday,  June  4,  1909) 
Huntington    Bans    DDT:     ENroacxMENT    a 

PaOBLEM 

(By  George  DeWan) 
HUNTINGTON — The  next  time  that  little 
old  lady  next  door  toddles  out  to  her  back 
yard  to  spray  the  nasty  bugs  on  her  rose 
bushes  she  may  t>e  breaking  the  law.  But 
she  probably  will  get  away  with  It. 

The  little  old  lady  will  be  fiirtlng  with  the 
law  because  the  use  of  DDT  and  two  other 
so-oalled  hard  pesticides  was  banned  in 
HunUngton  yesterday  as  the  town  board 
voted  4-0  to  adopt  a  lengthy  town  code 
effective  June  23,  incorporating  all  of  Its 
ordinances  Into  one  two-volume  package. 

The  pesticide  ban  came  within  24  hours 
of  a  public  hearing  at  which  opposition  to 
such  a  prohibition  numbered  support  by  a 
3-1  ratio.  However  the  lUt  of  eight  pesUcldes 
Included  in  the  proposed  ordinance  was  re- 
duced to  three,  DDT,  dleldrin  and  aldrtn,  in 
the  law  passed  yesterday.  These  are  the 
most  toxic,  the  most  persistent  and  have 
the  moat  effect  on  the  environment,"  Super- 
visor Jerome  Ambro  said  after  the  board 
meeting.  "And  there  are  nonperalstent  sub- 
stitutes for  them." 

The  next  problem,  however,  is  enforce- 
ment of  the  law.  which  applies  to  use  of  the 
pesticides,  not  poeaesslon  or  sale.  "TTiere  Is  an 
enforcement  problem."  Ambro  admitted. 
"People  of  good  win  and  good  faith  will 
cooperate.  But  that  doesn't  mean  that  we 
will  not  attempt  to  enforce  It  ourselves 
through  our  code  compliance  bureau." 

The  bureau  Is  headed  by  Donald  DUworth. 
Dllworth  said  that  emphasis  of  the  five-man 
bureau  would  be  on  the  professionals,  such 
as  nurserymen,  who  use  an  estimated  86 
percent  of  the  DDT.  Speakers  at  the  hearing 
indicated  that  DDT  Is  widely  used  as  a  base 
In  Insecticides  sold  for  home  use. 

"We'll  have  to  check  occasionally  with 
the  commercial  people  to  see  what  kind  of 
pesticides  they  are  using,"  DUworth  said. 
"But  I  hardly  see  where  the  little  old  lady 
m  the  back  yard  Is  going  to  come  to  our 
attenUon."  The  law  carries  a  fine  of  up  to 
•250  and  15  days  In  JaU  for  violators. 

Coimcllman  Richard  Kinsella,  the  lone 
RepubUcan  on  the  Democratic-controlled 
town  board,  abstained  from  voting  on  the 
town  code. 

There  is  no  state  ban  on  DDT  or  other 
pesUcides  and  the  Cooperative  Extension 
Service  of  ComeU  University,  which  guides 
New  York  State's  official  agricultural  pesti- 
cide policy,  does  not  favor  banning  DDT, 
according  to  a  recent  fact  sheet. 

(From  the  Suffolk  (N.Y.)  Sun.  June  9,  1969) 

DDT  Talk  Is  Tttbning  Into  Action 

(By  Ann  Carl) 

Some  enlightened  people  are  beginning  to 
do  something  about  DDT  In  the  environ- 
ment. They're  not  Just  talking  about  It  any 
more. 

Last  month  Sweden  banned  DDT.  At  about 
the  same  time  two  American  states — Arizona 
and  Michigan — also  banned  It.  Hearings  have 
been  held  In  Wisconsin  for  similar  legis- 
lation. 

Sixty  West  Coast  scdentista  have  urged  Gov. 
Reagan  of  California  to  do  the  same.  Mean- 
while, the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  appointed  a  task  force  to 
study  pesticides.  The  new  Council  for  En- 
vironmental Quality  has  given  the  evalua- 
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tlon  of  Ixyr-Uke  compounds  «  number  one 
priority. 

But  the  first  town  In  the  United  States  to 
translate  into  action  its  concern  about  the 
dangers  of  adding  more  DDT  to  our  ecosys- 
tem is  Huntingrton.  Long  Island.  In  a  4-0  de- 
cision last  week,  it  passed  an  ordinance 
which  will  prohibit  the  use  of  DDT,  and 
two  other  chlorinated  hydrocarbons,  dlel- 
drin and  aldrin.  This  came  about  In  spite  of 
organized  opposition  from  nurserymen  and 
exterminators,  and  the  threat  of  legal  action. 
"The  present  town  board,"  Supervisor  Je- 
rome Ambro  said,  "Is  vitally  interested  in 
the  Issues  of  conservation,  and  we're  anxious 
to  get  laws  on  the  books  that  will  protect  our 
environment — while  we're  still  In  office." 

Huntington  has  other  firsts  In  conserva- 
tion that  have  been  subsequently  taken  up 
by  other  towns.  It  was  the  first  to  make 
use  of  the  enabling  legislation  to  set  up  con- 
servation advisory  councils.  It  was  this  coun- 
cil, In  fact,  which  recommended  the  present 
pesticide  ordinance.  It  has  also^wlth  the 
help  of  the  Huntington  Audubon  Society — 
Inventoried  Its  ponds,  open  lands,  wetlands 
and  other  natural  resources. 

Last  year,  the  town  objected  to  the  state's 
massive  aerial  spraying  with  the  insecticide 
Sevln  for  the  gypsy  moth.  And  It  Is  on  record 
as  opposing  the  siting  of  a  nuclear  power 
plant  along  Its  shores.  Another  project  It 
has  taken  on  Is  an  attempt  to  rettim  the 
head  of  Cold  Spring  Harbor  to  its  earlier, 
more  natural,  marine  character. 

Part  of  the  objection  to  the  DDT  ordinance 
arose  from  a  misunderstanding.  The  list  of 
prohibited  pesticides  was  taken  from  one  re- 
search by  ACTION  for  the  Preservation  and 
Conservation  of  the  North  Shore,  and  also  In- 
cluded,  before  the  error  was  caught,  a  similar 
list  ACTION  had  made  of  permissible  chemi- 
cals. Both  nurserymen  and  exterminators 
saw  all  avenues  cloaed  to  them. 

Dr.  Cbarlea  Wurster  recommended  that  the 
list  be  cut  to  DDT,  dleldrin  and  aldrin.  This 
would  leave  alternatives  for  every  nursery- 
man's \u»  and  ohlordane  for  exterminators. 
But  there  simply  Is  no  longer  a  case  for 
using  DOT.  according  to  Dr.  Wurster,  of  the 
Departmant  of  Biological  Sciences,  State 
University  at  Stony  Brook,  and  a  founder  of 
the  Environmental  Defense  Fund.  "Its  dis- 
persion throughout  the  world  far  from  Its 
original  aource,  its  concentration— or  mag- 
nification— throughout  the  biological  food 
chain,  and  Its  lethal  and  long-term  effects 
upon  fish  and  wildlife  are  now  well-docu- 
mented. And  provocative  studies  Indicate 
detrimental  liver  metabolism  and  possible 
carclnogenisls  in  man." 

In  answer  to  arguments  In  support  of 
DOT,  made  by  such  opposition  witneaees  as 
Dr.  Jamaa  Dewey  of  ComeU  and  Dr.  Austin 
Frieshman  of  Farmlngdale's  State  Agricul- 
tural and  Technical  Institute.  Dr.  Wurster 
pointed  out  there  are  no  adequate  state  or 
federal  regulations  for  its  use. 

A  good  part  of  the  reason  for  the  change 
toward  action  to  ban  DDT  Is  the  Environ- 
mental Defenaa  Fimd  tactic  of  taking  agen- 
cies using  DOT  or  dleldrtn  to  oourt  (In 
Michigan.  Wisconsin  and  New  York)  where 
statements  of  the  chemical  companies  have 
not  stood  up  under  cross  examination  by 
sclentlflo  experts.  EDP  counsel  Victor  Yan- 
nancone  Jr.,  of  Patchogue.  has  trted  to  dem- 
onstrate that  "the  entire  world  population 
is  presenUy  being  used  as  the  Involuntary 
subject  of  an  uncontroUed  experiment."  As 
Alex  McKay,  Huntington  Audubon  Society 
president,  pointed  out  at  the  hecu-ing,  "Hu- 
man beings  now  hold  such  high  concentra- 
tions of  M3T  In  their  fatty  tissue,  they  would 
uot  be  fit  to  eat  by  Food  and  Drug  standards." 
One  problem  for  nurserymen,  as  "nioinas 
Patterson,  of  Pan-Fleld  Nursartea  In  Hunt- 
ington, demonstrated.  Is  that  certain  in- 
secticides are  required  by  the  state  before 
nursery  stock  Is  sold,  no  matter  what  a 
nurseryman  might  feel  Is  beat.  The  Conserva- 


tion OouncU  of  New  York  State,  however, 
has  organlBsd  a  campaign  to  get  legislation 
passed  In  the  next  Leglslattue  that  would 
ban  "DDT  and  the  seven  moat  persistent 
hard  peetlcldes  In  the  state."  Sen.  Bernard 
Smith  win  conduct  hearings.  Suffolk  County 
has  bad  a  temporary  ban  for  three  years. 
Nassau  long  ago  saw  the  light  and  uses  more 
expensive  pyrethrums. 

[From  the  Long  Island  (N.Y.)  Press, 

June  4,  1969] 

Huntington  Becomes  First  Town  To  Ban 

Use  or  DDT 

Huntington  yesterday  beca'me  the  first 
town  In  the  state  to  ban  the  use  of  DDT  and 
two  other  pesticides,  and  officials  said  they 
hoped  other  munlclpaUtles  would  follow  the 
lead. 

The  action  was  part  of  a  consoUdated  code 
of  all  town  laws  enacted  over  a  30-year 
period,  governing  waterways,  zoning,  build- 
ing, loitering,  traffic  and  scores  of  other 
regtUatlons. 

Town  Councilman  Richard  D.  Kinsella  re- 
fused to  vote,  calUng  the  action  "too  hasty — 
only  16  hours  after  last  night's  public 
hearing." 

Supervisor  Jerome  A.  Ambro  said  the  "•  •  • 
to  cooperate  by  trying  to  meet  them  part 
way." 

The  three  banned  chemicals  are  DDT, 
dleldrin  and  aldrin.  Ambro  said  chlordane 
can  be  effectively  used  by  injection  to  com- 
bat subterranean  termites  and  therefore 
would  oe  less  harmful  than  "wide-spectrum" 
pesticides  which  "kill  many  more  things  than 
the  harmful  pest  they  are  aimed  at." 

At  a  pubUc  hearing  on  the  entire  code 
Monday  night,  commercial  plant  and  garden 
interests  retained  an  attorney  and  marshaUed 
a  team  of  experts  to  testify  that  pests.  In- 
cluding bats,  cannot  be  controlled  vtrlthout 
pesticides. 

[From  Newsday,  June  9,  1969] 
Banning  DDT 

The  Huntington  Town  Board  merits  praise 
for  alertness  In  voting  to  ban  the  use  of 
DDT  and  other  "hard"  pesticides  within  the 
town,  but  the  menace  posed  by  these  cheml- 
ceCU  will  never  be  controlled  If  this  sort  of 
legislation  Is  enacted  only  at  the  town  level. 

The  problem  Is  one  that  should  be  at- 
tacked by  the  Congress  and  by  state  legis- 
latures. In  1948,  Sweden  awarded  the  Nobel 
Prize  to  the  Swiss  chemist  who  developed 
DDT,  but  earUer  this  year  Sweden  became 
the  first  nation  in  the  world  to  ban  the  use 
of  the  chenUcal.  In  the  21  years  between  the 
prise  ceremony  and  the  ban,  the  Swedes 
examined  the  growing  body  of  evidence  testi- 
fying to  the  danger  of  DDT  and  changed 
their  mind  about  this  "miracle"  pesticide. 

DDT  and  other  "hard"  pesticides  are  ef- 
fective killers  but  they  are  also  enduring 
and  Indiscriminate.  They  do  not  break  down 
into  harmless  compounds.  Instead,  they 
linger  In  the  sou  for  years,  contaminating 
the  vegetation  and  the  wildUfe  that  feeds 
on  the  vegetation.  Sen.  Gaylord  Nelson  (D.- 
Wls.)  has  been  leading  the  fight  in  the  Con- 
gress for  a  nationwide  ban  on  DDT,  but  his 
bills  have  never  gotten  out  of  committee. 
In  April,  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  established  an  expert  ad- 
visory committee  for  the  study  the  health 
hazards  posed  by  pesticides.  This  federal  ac- 
tion came  seven  ytars  after  the  late  Rachel 
Carson  first  made  the  pesticide  menace 
widely  known  in  her  book.  "Silent  Spring." 
The  initial  flurry  of  concern  stirred  by  that 
book  soon  subsided,  but  evidence  of  the 
danger  poaed  by  DDT  has  continued  to  ac- 
cumulate. These  pesticides  threaten  the 
earth's  ecological  balance.  The  Huntington 
Town  Board  has  recognized  this  danger.  It 
Is  a  sad  reflection  on  the  alertness  of  the 
Congress  when  a  town  board  has  to  do  Its 
work. 


THE  CONGLOMERATE  MERGER 
MOVEMENT 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  a  fact  of 
human  nature — or  certainly  of  a  poli- 
tician's nature.  I  suspect — 1b  that  praise 
of  another  man  sometimes  tends  to  be 
a  bit  self-serving. 

There  Is  more  than  a  little  of  that.  I 
admit.  In  my  imanlmous  consent  request 
today  that  the  speech  of  Attorney  Gen- 
eral John  N.  Mitchell  of  June  6.  1969.  be 
Inserted  following  my  remarks. 

As  Senators  are  aware,  about  5  years 
ago,  alarmed  by  the  growth  of  economic 
concentration  and  Its  Impact  on  the  Na- 
tion, the  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  began  an  In-depth  study.  It 
was  at  these  hearings  that  the  conglom- 
erate merger  movement  surfaced  and  its 
profound  effect  on  industrial  concentra- 
tion was  explored. 

The  hearings  never  won  any  page-1 
headlines,  for  while  much  of  the  infor- 
mation turned  up  was  Indeed  startling  It 
was  not  the  type  that  could  catch  the 
imagination  of  the  average  man  on  the 
street. 

Statistics  were  dull — as  statistics  seem 
usually  to  be  to  all  but  economists.  The 
subject  was  fearsomely  complex.  The 
threat  was  veiled. 

But  as  this  study  went  on,  it  became 
increasingly  clear  to  the  few  dozen  per- 
sons— or  at  most  the  few  hundred — that 
followed  the  proceedings  that  the  threat 
to  our  Nation  of  this  movement  was 
great. 

We  became  aware  that  the  growth  of 
the  conglomerate  and  concentration  was 
a  matter  which  would  effect  not  merely 
the  economic  structure  of  our  Nation  but 
could — and  was — reaching  down  to  touch 
communities  and  individuals. 

Further,  I  became  convinced  that  the 
means  of  halting  the  march  of  the  con- 
glomerate lay  in  existing  law.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  was  an  opinion  not  generally 
held.  Especially  it  seemed  not  to  be  em- 
braced in  the  high  echelons  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

Things  seem  to  be  changing  with  the 
advent  of  Mr.  Mitchell  and  Richard  Mc- 
Laren, Chief  of  the  Antitrust  Division 
of  Justice.  Cases  brought  in  recent 
months  indicated  that  present  law  was 
to  be  tested  against  the  conglomerate. 

The  speech  by  Attorney  General 
Mitchell  makes  it  clear  that  the  action 
thus  far  was  a  reliable  hint  of  a  deeply 
held  philosophy  in  the  Department. 

The  philosophy  is  so  akin  to  my  own 
that  it  is  a  bit  embarrassing — as  I  said — 
to  compliment  the  Attorney  General. 
But  nine  volumes  of  subcommittee  hear- 
ings do  tend  to  give  sufficient  reason  for 
both  of  us  to  believe  we  are  right. 

And  I  am  delighted  that  the  Attorney 
General  plans  on  putting  our  words  to 
the  greater  test — by  bringing  the  cases 
under  present  law  to  court. 

If  all  goes  well,  this  will  be  the  quick- 
est way  to  disarm  the  conglomerate 
threat  and  stop  the  alarming  movement 
toward  overall  industrial  concentration. 
If  we  are  proven  to  be  wrong  by  the 
court,  it  will  make  altering  present  law 
a  job  that  can  be  done  more  effectively. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Tn    CONOLOMBBAT«    MWOWI    IfOVSMXNT 

(Address  by  Hon.  John  N.  Mitchell,  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  delivered  be- 
fore the  Georgia  Bar  Assocatlon) 

WTBOOUCnOI* 

I  would  like  to  tbank  Mr.  Jones  and  the 
members  of  the  Georgia  State  Bar  Associa- 
tion for  your  kind  Invitation  to  attend  jrour 
annual  meeting  here  In  Savannah. 

The  topic  to  which  I  will  address  myself 
this  morning  U  the  present  and  future  ap- 
plication of  the  federal  antitrust  laws;  par- 
ticularly this  Administration's  policy  toward 
current  corjKirate  merger  trends. 

It  Is  now  almost  SO  years  since  the  passage 
of  the  Sherman  Act.  It  was  our  federal  gov- 
ernment's first  major  legislative  program  de- 
signed to  combat  the  undue  concentration  of 
Industrial  and  financial  power. 

The  Sherman  antitrust  act  reflects  a  fun- 
damental national  commitment  that  the 
freedom  and  viability  of  an  open  marketplace 
Is  the  most  efficient  and  most  reliable  guar- 
antor of  economic  prosperity. 

Its  simple  prohibition  of  "any  contract, 
eomblnatlon  or  conspiracy  In  restraint  of 
trade"  remains  our  guide. 
-  Under  our  federal  antitrust  policies  In  the 
'last  ae^years,  our  gross  national  product  has 
Increased  to  tSOO  billion.  Our  national  In- 
come, Ln  terms  of  current  prices,  has  grown 
12  times.  Our  economy  la  vigorous.  Our  busi- 
nessmen are  showing  record  profits.  Our  av- 
erage family  yearly  Income  has  Increased 
from  (SOSl  to  over  $7500  In  the  last  two  de- 
cades. 

Ttaiis,  the  evidence  strongly  supports  our 
belief  that  the  antitrust  laws  have  served 
us  well,  perhaps  more  successfully  than  the 
1880  Congress  could  have  envisioned. 

We  have  constructed  a  complex  economic 
structure  which  successfully  reflects  adher- 
ence to  the  political  and  social  principles  of 
our  free  society. 

We  have  not  succumbed  to  the  cartel  the- 
ories of  Europe.  Neither  have  we  found  It 
necessary  to  Impose  government  regulation 
on  more  than  one-eighth  of  our  economy. 

But  I  believe  that  the  future  vitality  of 
our  free  economy  may  be  In  danger  because 
of  the  Increasing  threat  of  economic  concen- 
tration by  corporate  mergers. 

CONCKNTBATION    TKENMI 

While  the  dimensions  of  the  current  mer- 
ger movement  have  received  widespread  pub- 
licity, permit  me  to  refresh  your  memory. 

The  number  of  corporate  mergers  has  more 
than  doubled  In  the  last  two  years,  reach- 
ing a  total  of  over  4,000  In  1968.  More  Im- 
portantly, these  mergers  have  Involved  an 
Increasing  number  of  large  firms. 

AcqtUsltlona  of  firms  with  total  assets  of 
over  $10  mlUlon  rose  from  100  In  1966  to 
nearly  200  In  1968.  The  value  of  the  asseu 
of  these  acquired  firms  rose  from  $4  bUUon 
In  1966  to  over  $12  billion  In  1968.  Based  on 
first  quarter  prediction  for  1969,  the  value 
of  acquired  assets  may  reach  $18  billion  this 
year. 

Many  of  the  first  being  acquired  are  of 
substantial  size.  At  the  beginning  of  1968, 
there  were  about  1300  firms  with  assets  of 
over  $25  mlUlon.  Had  It  not  been  for  acquisi- 
tions during  the  past  decade,  these  firms 
would  now  number  well  over  1900. 

Prom  1948  to  1966,  only  five  firms  with 
assets  of  over  $250  million  were  acquired.  In 
1967  alone,  six  such  firms  disappeared  via 
acquisitions;  and  In  1968,  the  number  rose 
to  12. 

The  nation's  largest  firms  are  playing  an 
Increasingly  prominent  role  as  acquiring,  as 
well  as  acquired,  corporations.  Thus,  In  1968, 
74  of  the  192  acquisitions  of  companies  with 
assets  over  $10  million  were  made  by  com- 
panies among  the  nation's  200  largest  firms. 

In  1948,  the  naUon's  200  largest  industrial 
corporations  controlled  48  percent  of  the 
manufacturing    assets.    Today,    theae    flrma 


oootrol  08  percent,  while  the  top  600  firma 
oontrol  7S  percent  of  these  assets. 

Tb«  danger  that  this  super-concentraUon 
poeea  to  our  economic,  political  and  social 
structure  cannot  be  over-estimated.  Ckmcen- 
traUon  of  this  magnitude  U  likely  to  elimi- 
nate existing  and  potential  competition.  It 
increases  the  possibility  for  reciprocity  and 
other  forms  of  unfair  buyer-seller  leverage. 
It  creates  nationwide  marketing,  managerial 
and  financial  structures  whose  enormous 
physical  and  psychological  resources  pose 
substantial  barriers  to  smaller  firms  wishing 
to  participate  in  a  competitive  market. 

And,  finally,  super-concentration  creates  a 
"community  of  Interest"  which  discourages 
competition  among  large  firms  and  estab- 
lishes a  tone  In  the  marketplace  for  more 
and  more  mergers. 

This  leaves  us  with  the  unacceptable  prob- 
ability that  the  nation's  manufacturing  and 
financial  assets  will  continue  to  be  con- 
centrated in  the  hands  of  fewer  and  fewer 
people — the  very  evil  that  the  Sherman  Act, 
the  Clayton  Act,  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act. 
and  the  Celler-Kefauver  Amendment  were 
designed  to  combat. 

OTHm    DANOEXa    or   CONCKNTKATION 

You  may  ask  why  I,  as  Attorney  General, 
offer  a  statement  of  the  Administration's 
position  on  mergers  here.  In  Savannah.  One 
might  stiggest  that  this  speech  should  be 
delivered  to  bankers  and  corporate  man- 
agers In  New  York  or  Chicago  or  Loa  Angeles. 

I  am  speaking  here  precisely  because  moat 
of  you  represent  economic  Interests — distant 
from  the  centers  of  financial  and  managerial 
power — which  may  be  Injured  by  the  cva- 
rent  merger  trend. 

This  AdnUnlstratlon  believes  that  one  of 
the  great  benefits  of  an  open  marketplace  Is 
the  acUre  participation  and  oontrol  by  as 
many  of  our  citizens  as  possible  In  their  own 
economic  well-being — not  Just  a  small  seg- 
ment of  our  population  in  certain  cities. 

An  urban  area  should  have  a  substantial 
Influence  over  Its  local  economy.  Its  business- 
men should  have  an  opportunity  to  be  sup- 
pliers. Its  lawyers  should  have  the  oppor- 
ttinlty  to  act  as  counsel.  Its  unions  should 
have  the  opport\mity  of  negotiating  In  their 
own  community,  for  their  workers.  And  Its 
consumers  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
exercise  local  economic  options  in  their 
choice  of  competing  goods  and  ser^-ices. 

After  all,  the  ultimate  beneficiary  of  the 
antitrust  laws  Is  the  average  consumer.  In 
smaller  communities,  where  sources  of  sup- 
ply tend  to  be  limited,  the  constimer  may 
soon  flnd  many  of  his  purchasing  alterna- 
tives diminished. 

We  do  not  want  our  middle-sized  and 
smaller  cities  to  be  merely  "branch  store" 
communities:  nor  do  we  want  oiu'  average 
consumers  to  b«  "second  class"  economic 
citizens. 

THE    HISTOkT    OF    XEaCKSS 

The  history  of  the  merger  movement  after 
World  War  II  mainly  involved  horizontal 
mergers — mergers  between  direct  competi- 
tors— and  vertical  mergers — those  between 
firms  wtilch  are  in  a  direct  line  from  raw 
materials  to  sales. 

From  1948  to  1961,  horizontal  and  verti- 
cal mergers  amounted  to  62  percent  of  all 
merger  activity. 

The  Department  of  Justice  Increased  its 
enforcement  of  Section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act 
and  the  Celler-Kefauver  Amendment.  This 
amendment  prohibits  any  acquisition  whose 
"effect  .  .  .  may  be  substantially  to  lessen 
competition."  Then  they  slowly  declined: 
horizontal  and  vertical  mergers  represented 
48  percent  of  all  mergers  from  1952  to  1959; 
39  percent  of  all  mergers  from  1960  to  1963. 
22  percent  from  1964  to  1967  and  only  9  per- 
cent in  1968. 

Conversely,  conglomerate  mergers — Includ- 
ing product  extension  mergers — sharply  In- 
creased from  38.1  percent  of  all  mergers  from 


1948  to  1951;  to  91  jtercent  of  all  mergera  last 
year. 

Furthermore,  It  la  Increasingly  clear  that 
the  acquiring  companies — In  an  effort  to 
diversify — are  often  the  leaders  In  one  or 
more  highly  concentrated  markets. 

About  one-third  of  all  manufacturing  is 
carried  on  in  industries  where  four  com- 
panies account  for  over  50  percent  of  produc- 
tion. In  14  percent  of  all  manufacturing  4 
firms  accotmt  for  more  than  76  percent  of 
production. 

These  facu  require  us  to  move  aggressively 
to  counteract  this  trend. 

But,  before  I  go  Into  greater  detail  as  to 
the  dai.gers  posed  by  the  merger  movement, 
let  me  point  out  what  mergers  do  not  do. 

They  do  not  necessarily  increase  efficiency 
and  profits.  Studies  show  that,  in  general,  the 
relative  profits  of  medium  size  businesses  are 
as  large  as  those  of  giant  firms. 

CorpKirate  bigness  does  not  necessarily 
stimulate  the  most  imaginative  scientific  re- 
search. Recent  studies  show  that  the  medium 
size  firm  tends  to  be  more  productive  In  Its 
scientific  research  precisely  because  It  Is  not 
in  a  dominant  position. 

It  has  also  been  argued  that  the  large  firm, 
because  of  its  concentration  of  talent  and 
other  resources.  U  better  able  to  market  goods 
and  services  that  the  public  wants.  But  this, 
too,  is  not  proven  by  the  facts. 

For  example,  leading  firms  In  two  of  our 
most  highly  concentrated  Industries — auto- 
mobiles and  razor  blades— only  offered  the 
American  consumer  important  new  products 
In  response  to  aggressive  foreign  competi- 
tion. 

Thus,  our  experience  has  been,  that  the 
American  consumer  is  not  always  benefited 
by  the  very  large  corporation.  Indeed  the 
evidence  indicates  that  bigness  may  fre- 
quently favor  the  status  quo. 

Of  course,  we  know  that.  In  some  indus- 
tries, the  large  corporation  la  a  recognized 
necessity  for  effective  competition  due  to  the 
requirements  of  large  capital  inveetment  and 
complex  distribution  mechanism. 

THE  SPECtnC   DANCES8  OF  CONGLOMERATE 
M EXCESS 

( 1 )  One  of  the  most  easily  understandable 
dangers  posed  by  the  conglomerate  merger  Is 
reciprocity — when  a  diversified  corporation 
favors  with  purchases  firms  which  purchase 
from  It. 

We  know  reciprocity  Is  widely  practiced. 

For  example,  a  poll  of  300  purchasing 
agenu  by  Purchasing  Magazine  in  1961  re- 
vealed that  reciprocity  was  a  significant  fac- 
tor in  the  buyer-seller  relations  of  51  percent 
of  the  companies  surveyed  and  of  78  percent 
of  those  companies  with  a  sales  volume  of 
more  than  $60  million. 

Reciprocal  arrangements  may  take  a  num- 
ber of  forms.  A  diversified  corporation  may 
keep  records  of  which  firms  purchase  from 
It  and  in  what  amounts  and  then  api>ortlon 
its  purchases  among  them. 

In  addition,  there  may  be  overt  favoritism 
where  a  small  corporation,  hoping  to  receive 
favorable  treatment  from  one  of  the  con- 
glomerate's subsidiaries,  channels  Its  pur- 
chases to  the  conglomerate  corporation. 

(2)  A  more  complex  but  equally  trouble- 
some danger  In  the  conglomerate  merger 
movement  Is  the  elimination  of  potential 
competition. 

It  has  always  been  assumed  that  in  our 
free  market  a  businessman  should  be  en- 
couraged to  enter  an  Industry  where  profits 
and  other  conditions  make  his  competition 
attractive.  This  should  be  particularly  en- 
couraged in  a  highly  concentrated  industry 
because  such  industries  average  substan- 
tially higher  profits  than  unconcentrated 
industries. 

But  super-concentration,  coupled  with 
conglomerate  corporate  structures  and  large 
financial  capabilities,  discourages  the  pru- 
dent businessman  from  entering  such  an 
Industry. 
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Tbla  ellmliutkm  of  pot«ntlal  competition 
tends  to  maintain  the  inflated  price  struc- 
ture in  a  oonoMitrated  Industry. 

For  example,  we  have  erldence  that  the 
only  algnlfleant  seller  of  natural  gas  In  a  re- 
gional market  reduced  its  rate*  by  about  26 
percent  when  It  became  clear  a  new  compet- 
itor was  ready  to  enter  that  market. 

The  elimination  of  potential  competition 
has  other  aspects.  The  large  conglomerate, 
with  Its  broad  financial  base,  should  have 
the  capability  to  become  a  new  and  effective 
competitor  in  a  spectrum  of  Industries.  And 
yet,  Instead  of  starting  a  new,  or  purchas- 
ing a  small  Orm  and  converting  It  Into  a 
significant  competitor,  the  tendency  has 
been  for  the  large  conglomerate  to  ptirchase 
a  leading  oorponUon;  and  thus  to  add  its 
weight  to  an  already  entrenched  market 
situation. 

(3)  Large  conglomerate  mergers  also  pose 
substantial  dangers  to  free  competition  by 
the  expansion  of  nationwide  marketing 
Btructurea,  cental  resources  and  advertising 
budgets.  Such  a  structure  may  offer  a  dl- 
versllled  firm  a  physical  advantage  over  its 
competitors  in  terms  of  volume  discounts 
on  transportation  and  advertising. 

For  example,  as  the  Supreme  Court 
pointed  out  In  the  Procter  A  Gamble  case, 
large  advertlaera  receive  substantal  dis- 
counts from  oommunlcatlons  media.  As  a 
multi-product  producer,  the  conglomerates 
may  enjoy  substantial  advantages  In  both 
advertising  and  sales  promotion.  It  may  also 
purchase  network  programs  on  behalf  of  sev- 
eral products,  enabling  it  to  give  each  pro- 
duct network  exposure  at  a  fraction  of  the 
coat  per  product  that  a  firm  with  only  one 
product  would  tnctir. 

Tbtis,  the  cofn^omerate  corporation.  If  It 
acquires  a  dominant  firm  in  another  In- 
dustry, must  by  necessity  capitalize  on  Its 
own  success  and  imagination  in  detriment 
to  the  smaller,  single  line,  firms  in  the  In- 
dustry. 

(4)  Another  danger  posed  by  the  current 
merger  trend  is  what  Is  known  as  a  "commu- 
nity of  Interest."  But  it  Is  not  a  formal  agree- 
ment but  merely  the  recognition  of  common 
goals  by  large  diversified   corporations. 

This  situation  derives  as  much  from  com- 
mon sense  as  from  economics.  It  posits  that 
large  diversified  corporations  may  have  little 
Interest  In  competing  with  each  other  In 
concentrated  markets.  For,  if  the  food  sub- 
sidiary of  corporation  A  agresslvely  competes 
with  the  food  subsidiary  of  corporaton  B, 
then  the  electrical  subsidiary  of  corpora- 
tion B  may  start  a  price  war  with  the  elec- 
trical subsidiary  of  corporation  A.  Thus,  It 
may  be  In  both  A's  and  B's  interest  to  main- 
tain the  status  quo  and  not  to  engage  In  the 
type  of  aggressive  competition  which  we  ex- 
pect In  a  free  marketplace. 

The  danger — the  danger  of  a  community 
of  interest — becomes  even  more  substantial 
when  one  realizes  that  the  200  largest  manu- 
facturing corporations  are  diversifying  so 
quickly,  that  at  the  present  rate,  a  slg- 
nlfloant  ntunber  will  soon  be  facing  each 
other  in  several  markets.  And  If,  as  we  be- 
lieve to  be  the  case,  they  may  conrol  even 
more  of  the  nation's  manufacturing  re- 
sources than  the  68  percent  last  reported, 
we  may  soon  be  In  a  position  where  de- 
mands for  more  government  regulation 
ooiUd  be  called  for.  \ 

conclt;8k>n 

The  matters  I  have  outllbed  to  you  this 
morning  form  the  basis  for  our  serious  con- 
cern over  the  present  large  corporation 
merger  movement.  Certainly,  some  of  the 
issues  are  open  to  argument.^  we  aU  agreed 
on  our  premises  and  our  facte  there  would 
be  no  dlq>utee. 

But.  taken  together.  1  think  that  the 
Celler-Kefauver  amendment  and  its  legisla- 
tive history,  the  case  law  and  otirrent  eco- 


nomic facts  clearly  support  the  Department 
of  Justice's  enforcement  program. 

As  you  know,  we  do  not  have  to  make  an 
iron  clad  factual  case.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  told  us  that:  "Hie  core  question  Is 
whether  a  merger  may  substantially  lessen 
competition,  and  (this)  necessarily  requires 
a  prediction  of  the  merger's  impact  on  com- 
petition, present  and  future  .  .  .  (Section  7 
of  the  Clayton  Act)  can  deal  only  with  prob- 
abilities, not  with  certainties  .  .  .  and  there 
l3  certainly  no  reqiilrement  that  the  anti- 
competitive power  manifest  itself  In  anti- 
competitive action  before  Section  7  can  be 
called  into  play.  If  the  enforcement  of  Sec- 
tion 7  turned  on  the  existence  of  actual  anti- 
competitive practices,  the  congressional  pol- 
icy of  thwarting  such  practices  in  their 
Inciplency  would  be  frustrated." 

Therefore,  let  me  give  you  some  of  the 
probabilities: 

— The  Department  of  Justice  may  very  well 
oppose  any  merger  among  the  top  200  manu- 
facturing firms  or  firms  of  comparable  size 
in  other  industries. 

— The  Department  of  Justice  will  probably 
oppose  any  merger  by  one  of  the  top  200 
manufacturing  firms  of  any  leading  producer 
in  any  concentrated  industry. 

— And,  of  course,  the  Department  will  con- 
tinue to  challenge  mergers  which  may  sub- 
stantially lessen  potential  competition  or 
develop  a  substantial  potential  for  reci- 
procity. 

Some  may  regard  these  three  probabilities 
as  something  of  an  expansion  of  the  pub- 
lished antimerger  Guidelines  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

But  we  believe  that,  under  today's  circum- 
stances, these  probabilities  are  clearly  au- 
thorized by  present  antitrust  law. 

The  results  of  this  policy,  I  hope,  will  be 
to  achieve  the  type  of  voluntary  compliance 
we  now  have  in  most  of  the  antitrust  field. 
We  only  oppose  about  20  out  of  every  thou- 
sand mergers  because  the  vast  majority  are 
not  anti-competitive.  Most  lawyera  tmder- 
stand  our  principles  and  persuade  their 
clients  to  abide  by  them. 

The  benefits  of  this  policy  should  be 
readUy  apparent.  By  halting  the  trend  to- 
ward concentration,  we  remove  what  we  be- 
lieve Is  an  Inadvisable  alternative  of  outright 
government  regulation  as  is  now  applied  to 
public  utilities,  communications  and  other 
highly  concentrated  Industries.  We  wUl  stim- 
ulate our  most  reliable  economic  regulator- 
free  competition. 

We  will  Insure  that  consumers  and  busi- 
nessmen everywhere  will  continue  to  partic- 
ipate fully  In  our  prosperity.  We  will,  despite 
expected  criticism,  be  carrying  out  the  man- 
date of  this  Administration  to  reflect  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  all  Americans  for 
a  free  society. 


EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY 
GRANT  FUNDS  RESTORED 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  decision  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  restore  the  $16  million  to 
the  educationtd  opportunity  grant  pro- 
gram, which  had  been  cut  from  the  ap- 
propriation during  last  year's  House- 
Senate  conference. 

The  educational  opportunity  grant 
program  has  been  a  landmark  among 
the  countless  educational  programs  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress.  It  has  recog- 
nized the  simple  truth  that  to  be  poor 
Is  to  have  no  money  and  that  direct 
grants  to  students  from  poverty  circum- 
stances are  indeed  necessary  if  they  are 
going  to  be  able  to  attend  postsecondary 
institutions.  Whatever  the  terms,  loans 
and  work  by  themselves  do  not  provide 
sufflcient  support  to  students  from  fam- 


ilies often  excessively  burdened  by 
credit — who  know  the  value  of  work  but 
can  hardly  meet  the  rising  costs  of 
higher  education  solely  through  their 
own  efforts. 

With  the  passage  of  the  educational 
opportunity  grant  program  In  the  89th 
Congress,  there  was  a  promise  to  help 
finance  the  higher  education  of  count- 
less students  who  previously  had  been 
denied  that  opportunity. 

Colleges  and  universities  took  the  leg- 
islative commitment  seriously.  They 
foimd  talent  where  it  was  previously  felt 
not  to  exist.  They  provided  encourage- 
ment to  students  where  it  was  lacking 
and  made  commitments  to  young  people 
that  if  they  achieved  well  in  secondary 
school,  there  would  be  the  possibility  of 
fimds  to  finance  F>ostsecondary  training. 

Without  the  $16  million,  the  hopes  of 
thousands  of  students  to  enter  college 
this  next  fall  would  be  frustrated. 

With  considerable  logic,  the  youth  of 
America  question  the  will  of  the  older 
generations  to 'meet  social  ills  and  edu- 
cational and  manpower  needs.  Let  it  not 
be  said  that  this  body  has  not  lived  up 
to  its  responsibility. 

Wisconsin  had  some  6.325  students 
who  were  considered  eligible  for  new 
educational  opportunity  grants  next 
fall.  Due  to  the  fund  reduction,  only  2,400 
could  be  served,  as  compared  with  4,700 
new  students  who  entered  the  program 
last  fall.  However,  with  this  $16  million 
restoration,  nearly  1,000  additional 
grants  will  be  available  to  Wisconsin 
students. 

Much  of  the  information  concerning 
the  impact  of  the  $16  million  reduction 
was  not  available  when  the  House  con- 
sidered the  supplemental  appropriations 
bill.  Knowing  the  full  Implication  of  that 
reduction,  I  hope  the  House  will  agree 
that  the  Congress  has  a  commitment  to 
restore  these  funds  and  will  approve  the 
$16  million  figure  during  the  conference 
meeting  on  this  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  letters 
on  the  educational  opportunity  grant 
program  that  I  have  recently  received 
from  Wisconsin  State  University,  Eau 
CHaire;  Wisconsin  State  University- 
Stevens  Point;  Stout  State  University,  in 
Menomonie.  smd  Wisconsin  State  Uni- 
versity, Superior,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wisconsin  State  Univebsitt, 
Eau  Claire,  Wis..  June  10. 1969. 
Hon.  Gaylori)  Nelson, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  Tliis  appeal  is  on 
behalf  of  financially  deprived  students  who 
without  an  Economic  Opportunity  Grant  will 
not  realize  the  chance  to  pursue  higher  edu- 
cation. Also,  Wisconsin  State  University— 
Eau  Claire  Is  deeply  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  financially  handicapped  who  are 
deprived  of  the  very  opportunity  that  might 
free  them  from  their  dependent  existence  and 
enable  them  to  realize  human  resource  po- 
tential through  higher  education. 

Today,  Indigent  families  must  have  sup- 
plementary sources  to  help  finance  their  chil- 
dren's higher  education.  The  cost  of  higher 
education  for  students  at  this  University  (as 
is  similar  to  aU  66,000  students  attending 
Wisconsin  State  Universities  1   has  Increased 
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8«%  for  non.r«ld«U  rtud^U  over  th«  p««  confrontaaontin7^<iSt  S^S??^ot"r  nfum  iS  aoSfo.n^.**t^T,.'*!!i'**  ""y  °°^ 

two  year«.  Sp«cUl  effort.  li»ve  b«>n  miuleto  left-wlnB   ktoud.    Ukai^    Kno«.^i,^.-^?I  ™.  ^  "PPlJcanU  the  following  year.  In 

recruit  and  retain  rtudents  from  extr«aj?  have   prLen^'^no   dSSTunS^p^S  ST!  Uvf^^'^of'L^^jL^'^'  *  re.«.nably  effec- 

low  income  famillee  to  attend  thU  Unlw-  their  ^  U  to  purmJTl^hw  Su^o^^  d«u1^  S^^S*.^^  T  *°**  "*"" 

T^.r^''\T^''%t^r:^::^:  ^^^^^r'-''^'  ^•^^""""''^  '"-"^  '^^  r^er^^^uSn-^e-^-'o^y-sLi^ro- 

graduate  enrolled  itudente  were  need  redpl-         Por  a  meanlnirful  irrant  oroeram   thu  nm  Jf^n.^*^^  "J***   '****   *"*'   federal 

•nt.  (ne«l  r«rtplenu  were  identified  a.  Ilg-     Teralty  ne*d«  a  ^ppl^en'^^^^^all^:  SS2S*l^nt'?^LrhVh^V?^''"*"J'*- 

ble  by  formuU  from  the  Office  of  MucaUoa-     Uon  of  •100.000  U  we  are  to  offer  an  oppw-  Si^i^  h.^^!^  »^^  ^  ***'•  "°***'- 

Department  of  HEW),  of  Economic  Oppor-      tunlty  of  higher  education  to  rtudentTl?^  ^,th  i^f.^      T^^^^fi*""  "*""•  "'P*^'* 

tnnlty  Oranta.  In  addition  to  thle.  ouVre-      Impoverished  famillee  ««<»««»*•  trom  jouth  continue  to  be  lost  due  to  Inadequate 

■earch  Indicates,  based  upon  family  income         Tour   kind  attention   to  thU  appeal   will         tSi^*,^.*    »„»h      . 

Of  BOO  recipients  oyer  the  past  four  years  a.     be  deeply  appreciated  by  student^'^  w«-e  .J^  rtL^^^i!"   ^!^ ,  \  '""   *"•   **» 

reported   on    College    Scholarship    Financial     given  an  opportunity  of  a  hlghe?  educatton  J^tS?  L^n.^*^^   ***   interviewing   aU 

Need  Analyea  forms,  a  greater  ^larl«atlon      through  the  BOO  pr^rain  education  tolUal  year  EO.O.  reclplenU.  HU  commenu 

of  family  Incomes  seems  to  be  developing  Sincerely.  comlnce  me  that  we  are  selecting  deserving 

This  polarlaatlon  can  perhaps  be  attributed  Howmx  D.  Sathw.  J^to.fJ'not"^H,''* , '^'"it'^V-    "^"^   "*   °*'*    , 

to  UtUe  or  approximately  no  Income  gain.  >lMortafe  Director  of  Student  FinancUxl  ^^Z.^t  .^h  """'""t.^"^  ^°^  "  -eU-lm-   j: 

on  the  part  of  the  Indigent,  while  middle  In-  Aids.  rinanciai  provement  and  upward  mobility.  Such  goaU      i 

come   families    ($10,000   to   $15,000   per   an-  »«*  wholly  consUtent  with  our  national  tra- 

num).  have  realized  Income  gains  with  na-  JvmQ  lOflfl  lI  1°*'  *^7'**^y  support  and  commend  any 

tlonal  inflation  and  productivity.  Thus,  the     Senator  Oatlobo  Nklsoh,  '  !ii.T    *^  ^**"  pursue  that  lead  to  ex-      j 

economic  gap  seems  to  be  growing.  VS.  Senate.  ''^f^T  *"'^«"°K  '«»  **»«  E.O.O.  Program  and 

Some  might  consider  it  a  breach  of  faith      Washington.  DC.  fS      w   "*"***°*  assistance  programs  such  as 
by  the  federal  government  In  not  continuing         Omta.  Sa:  As  my  staff  and  I  assess  the  need  National    Defense   Student   loans, 

the  investment  in  potential  human  develop-      '«»»    reading    the    many    applications    for  amcereiy. 

aoent  when  one  considers  the  following:  financial  aid  in  19e»-70,  the  reductions  in  n,      .        ."^  °  Rossjinxra, 

-  1.  •»!•  Joint  Appropriations  Committee  has     federal  funding  approach  tragic  proportions  mrector  o/  Student  Financial  Aid*. 

•jduce#-78%   the  Initial  year  EOO  awards     I*  would  appear  to  be  Unpoertble  to  fund  the  o„     ~ — 

that  would  have  helped  the  "poor"  for  the     assessed  need  of  our  qualified  aoDllcanta    I  Stout  Statb  TJuvnasm, 

««»ilng  1M9-70  academic  year.  have  deemed  this  tragic  because  these  are  «„„  n.^^  M^monie.Wi$.,June  9.  X969. 

2^ The   "poor  people"   usually  are  seldom     •*ger.   alert,  ambitious  Wisconsin  studenU.  h  ^c^Iif ^  .,!5!;^°'*' 

food  credit  risks  for  Guaranteed  Loans;  thus.     Many  of  them  represent  the  rural  poor  of  our  wfJ^^JLn^^"' 
the  program  being  administered  at  the  die-     "tate.  particularly  the  northern  half  of  WU-         ?L.?^    '.       \.  . 

cretlon  of  bankers  becomes  meanlngleea  to     oonsln.  "**'  Senator:  It  has  been  brought  to  my 

those  who  moat  need  financial  help.  With         In  my  Judgment  the  legislative  Intent  Im-  fh./*^**,J^**  ^°"  *'*'  co-sponsoring  a  bill 

current  Interest   rates.   It   U  only  academic     pUclt   In   the   language   of   the   Educational  ^ VT^    ?.  *"<=f^"«  "»•  >*'«!  ot  funding  for 

whether  the  Guaranteed  Loan  Program  will     Opportunity   Grant   legislation   Includes   all  "»i5a"^"o°al  Opportunity  Grant  Program. 

be  functioning  this  fall  term.  chUdren  from  economically  deprived  home*.  „  students   at   Stout   State    University 

8.  Some  needy  students  at  this  University     Since  many  of  our  applicants  are  from  rural  t    ^  certainly  benefited  from  this  program. 

will  be  deprived  of  a  National  Defense  Stu-     areas  they  display  the  qualities  and  charac-  TV  ^**'  *"  ^^'^  ^*  "tulenU  receiving  as- 

djmt  Loan  as  the  tentative  allocations  for     tertstlcs  of  the  relatively  Isolated  rural  poor  tu^'^  imder  this  program.   Of  this  324. 

the   coming   academic    year   will   be   about     They  do  not  resemble  the  deecrlpUve  Utora-  Sn/Sf™*  .  °™  families  of  a  gross  Income  of 

•«.a00  less  than  last  year,  or  about  a  5%      ture   which   addresses    Itself   to   the   ehetto  **■"*'*'  *"■  '*"•  ^'  ™"  assure  you  that  these 

"^"^J^-  areas.   The  economy  of  a  small  ^t«l«  f  very  diligent  students,  most  of   whom 

4.  Undergraduate  full- time  enrollment  at     northern  Wisconsin   farm   permits  the  an-  ^  working  part-time  to  help  finance  their 

this  Unlvenrity  has  increased  over  the  past     pearance   of   reasonable   economic   comfort  •**"?**»°°-    T^iey   have   both    accepted    and 

two  year  period  from  «,296  students  to  7.900.     but   U   wholly   inadequate  for  a  fixed  cost.  °"*°*°  federal  assistance  to  receive  a  college 

or  about  a  21%  student  enrollment  increase.     Immediate     payment     operation     such     as  ~"<=**'°°-  ^  sincerely  believe  they  have  ac- 

It  seems  incongruous  that  while  educa-     higher  education.  B4any  of  tbeae  families  are  **«?!***    "^^^   responsibility   as   students   as 

tlonal  costs  are  constantly  rising,   student     accustomed  to  a  low  cash  return,  long  term  ^"^    .^ 

enrollment  is  mushrooming,  and  culturally     mortgage  kind  of  operation.  The  sudden  de-  tt  ^'  *?**'  °***  academic  year.  Stout  State 

deprived  and  low  Income  students  are  being     mand  for  annual  cash  outlays  of  •!  000  to  ^''^'•""y   received    63%    of   the   funds   re- 

f^"^     *t?  *"**  encouraged  to  attend  unlver-      $2,000  for  the  education  of  a  Mn  or  daughter  ?"*•*«<*  ^*»"'  ">«  EOG  program.  Tour  efforts 

i5*?'  *^**  *^e  »a™e  time,  when  student     simply  Is  Impossible  to  meet   I  would  con-  }**  helping  raise  this  level  of  fvmdlng  will 

«.*!i  «.S!!?*t,"^'  ^''Krees  would  delete     slder  such   famUles  as  coming  within  the  ^"^^S  ^elp  our  student  body, 
andcurtall    Would  reason  not  dictate  that     scope  of  the  EOO,  legislation.  Coupled  with         ",?   "^^   Provide   any   information   that 

r^toretion  and  expansion  be  a  commitment     these  demands  are  those  of  the  Wisconsin  3°"'"   **"   '""^   endeavor.   I   will   be   most 

Tt^'L'/^?.-     ,  ^'^^'^  population,   a   few  negro  appUcanS  »"PPytod0  80. 

It  might  be  dlfllcult  to  sUtlstically  sum-      from  the  MUwaukee  Core  areTuie  MeSoS  Sincerely, 

marize   the     typical  •   student   who  receives     Americans  who  came  Into  the  area  followlne  ^  Josd»h  M.  Larkih, 

an  EconOTilc  Opportunity  Grant.  However,     the  crop,  and  the  surprisingly  large  numb«  Director  o/  Financial  Aids. 

th!  l^^S  F^*?^';^'^'**'  ''?"  K  '^'^^  °^     *^  applicant,  from  homes  without  a  father.  

dentr^.L^P^^ti?^/**'  f reehman  stu-     The  combined  Impact  of  theee  demands  is  Wisconsin  State  Umvnwrrr. 

Sl«ttwLs9?        **'°'™'^''°"'"''*°*     !!,'«••    "^^    P°**°"*'    «'^    '«>«    ""'""K  Superior,  WisVJu^  1969. 

•^  was  jwi.  education  avaUable  to  these  students  prom-     Hon.  Gatlord  Nxlson, 

Median  effective  family  Income  (us-  ***"  **•  ***  even  larger.  U.S.  Senate. 

Ing  CSS  formula) $2,890         **    Present    we    have   already    over    com-  Washington.  D.C. 

Median  number  of  dependent  chU-  mltted  the  funds  available  for  19eft-70.  There  Dea«  Sik:   As  you  are  undoubtedly  well 

dren     5     are   many   appUcations   pending   which   be-  aware,   the  Educational   Opportunity   Grant 

Median  grade  point  average  ( 1  semes-  •'"'"e  complete  since  our  first  round  of  de-  Program  suffered  a  drastic  cut  In  Its  funds 

ter  grade  report)    (4.0= A) a.  ai     cl»lon8-  Unless  we  are  able  to  increase  the  Because  of  this,  and  your  interest  In  educa- 

Number  from  farm  families  (30  per-  funding  levels  (especially  in  the  InltUl  year  tlon.  I  felt  that  you  would  be  Interested  In 

cent)    _ __  ijg     allocations)  of  the  BOO.  program.  I  will  be  some  facts  that  affect  your  constituents  and 

Number  from  business  (11  percent).  42     unable     to     assist    theee     needy     students,  their  children. 

Nonfarm  or  business   (59  percent)..  331     'lankly.  1  And  It  difficult  to  teU  them  in  Wisconsin    State    University-Superior     al- 

Freahman  receiving  these  awards  (98  convincing  tones  that  their  need  is  lees  Im-  though  the  smallest  of  the  state  iinlvers'itles 

P*"***')    - 383     PO*^*  "»an  weather  satellites,  space  probes  draws  many  of  Us  students  from  economlcaUy 

It  may  be  somewhat  orem.mnM,™,.  f«  rf,»         *"     IV" .  ^-  '*«"^*'"  «*°  ^  ^"d  "  lOK'cal  ^  deprived   areas   of   northern   Wisconsin   and 

many  con^mr^fn  ide^^ing  ^e  tv^c^  ?^L^^  ^^^..^""'n  *"''  "'^f^  ""S^^  "  *"'=*^*^'^  '^  **"  **"  ">«  northeastern  part  of 

student  who  receiv«S  ^  Econ;^.^  .t,,,^J^f^  ^     1^  applied  one  year  earlier.  The  afflu-  Minnesota.  Because  of  tills,  a  large  percentage 

nlty  Ora^tTho^eve^  t^e  tj^^^mmS^;  '^ZT^J^""  .uiround.  them  belles  our  plea  of  our  students  are  able  to  ^bflsh  lar|e 

EOO  recipient  at  thL  UiSv^itv  a^  Ind^cZ^  tL^.^Jt^J^'^'S^  "''"?°*  °'  P*^*^"  <^°^^^  ot  need.  For  the  19WW9  acadenSc 

from  the^tudy  w^d  1^  I^  'KabUi^*'^  ^ZlTt^l  **  *~°*-   •*"'  '""'^  '^"''''^  "  year    there  were  109  applicants  who  applied 

a  freshman  from  a  large  famUy  having  a  ver^  in   IB^  M    t  »..  .hi-  ♦«  k  .        ,«,  ^°'  financial  aid.  but  because  of  a  shortage 

low  dlspo«ible  income    i^  ta  su^^I^n  rJinii^".^;                     "  ^  *"i?i  ^"^   ""^  of  EOG  funds,  we  were  not  able  to  help  them, 

his  acad^  stwdlng    /Sso    n^T^T^eLe  St^f  tl              program  at  WSU-Stevens  Allowing  for  our  normal  attrition.  We  wUl 

students  would  not  ha ve^B^l^ n,^  w^tfn  f^         i^t^'if'iS?*  ^'""^  °^  funding  I  must  still  have  93  of  these  people  still  ellglbl*  for 

they  be   conttaiSmr  ^d^^  if  thu  ^d»  ^"*'*  *^*   ^"-^  *»"''^  *°  approximately  an  I.T.  EOO.  If  one  takeTihese  studiStalplu. 

proUn;^not»^lS^^''*"  "  '''"'  «"^*  ^rT'^^T^^'l.l^Tu  °'  "^"V^^Kf*  **>«  r««r"»"  renewal  awards  and  Se^j'eTtS 

"**"y   *26.   The   cumulative   effect  of  this  freshmen  award,  for  the  1969-70  academic 
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year,  we  could  logically  expect  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  325  qualified  applicants  for  EOO. 

The  new  policy  of  the  DHEW  for  awarding 
EOO  is  to  give  as  many  maximum  awards  as 
possible.  This  cuts  down  on  the  number  of 
students  one  may  logically  help  with  limited 
dollars. 

Our  request  for  academic  1969-70  was  based 
on  the  aforementioned  326  students  and 
amovinted  to  $313,590.  Tlie  regional  review 
panel  recommended  $119,073  for  Initial  Tear 
grants  and  $79,564  for  renewal.  Our  final 
award  from  Washington  was  $143,266.  Of  this 
amount.  $63,768  was  designated  as  I.T.  EOO 
and  $79,498  to  be  awarded  to  renewal  grants. 
Using  325  students,  these  figures  Indicate 
that  the  average  EOO  award  should  be  $440. 
IT  grants  to  entering  freshmen  have  aver- 
aged $660.  One  can  readily  see  that  we  will 
run  out  of  money  lor  I.T.  EOO's  to  upper- 
class  and  renewal  money  before  all  applicants' 
needs  are  met  If  we  make  maximum  awards 
a.  proposed  by  the  DHEW.  We  expect  a 
minimum  shortage  of  $68,000  or  104  students 
whose  need  will  not  be  met  with  maximum 
EOO  awards. 

Tour  consideration  and  requests  to  the 
proper  agencies  to  Increase  the  amount  of 
award  dollars  to  your  constituents  will  be 
gratefully  appreciated  by  these  deserving 
students.  I  state  deserving  because  we  at 
Wisconsin  State  University-Superior  have  an 
exceptional  group  of  students  who  believe  In 
dialogue  and  cooperation  with  the  university 
staff.  Differences  that  occurred  have  always 
been  resolved  without  recourse  to  disruption 
of  the  academic  process  or  violence. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  F.  Comstock. 
Director  of  Financial  Aid. 


THE  85TH  BIRTHDAY  ANNIVERSARY 
OP  DR.  PETR  ZENKLE 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
13  one  of  the  world's  great  fighters  for 
freedom  celebrated  his  85th  blithday.  I 
regret  that  the  Senate  was  not  in  ses- 
sion on  that  date  so  that  his  anniver- 
sary could  have  been  properly  noted 
and  commemorated. 

I  refer  to  the  venerable  Dr.  Petr 
Zenkle.  who  now  lives  in  the  United 
States  but  who  was  the  last  vice  premier 
of  free  Czechoslovakia.  Dr.  Zenkle  was 
for  a  number  of  years  lord  mayor  of 
Prague,  the  capital  city  of  his T native 
land,  and  was  also  chairman  of  the  polit- 
ical party  which  elected  Eduard  Benes 
as  President  of  the  Czechs.  ] 

His  fight  for  freedom  was  simiile  and 
yet  cast  in  the  classic  mold.  To  nim.  as 
to  many  of  his  fellow  Czechs,  maintain- 
ing freedom  meant  only  one  thing — to 
fight  those  who  would  take  it  away  with 
every  recourse,  both  physical  and  moral, 
available. 

He  was  such  a  man.  So  noted  was  his 
fierce  dedication  to  freedom  that  the 
invading  Nazis  threw  him  into  the 
dreaded  and  notorious  concentration 
camp  at  Dachau  where  he  spent  the 
years  of  World  War  IL  After  that  con- 
flagration he  returned  to  his  homeland 
where  once  again  he  moved  to  promi- 
nence in  the  forefront  of  those  reestab- 
lishing Czechoslovakia  as  a  free  and  in- 
iependent  state. 

The  freedom  they  so  deeply  desired 
and  for  which  so  many  Czechs  had  so 
valiantly  fought  was  short-lived,  how- 
ever. The  Soviet  might  soon  made  its 
presence  felt  and  the  iron  hand  of 
tyranny  clamped  down  on  his  country 
again.  This  time  Dr.  Zenkle  fied  to  the 
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United  States  to  escape  the  same  fate 
that  befell  his  good  friend  and  comrade, 
Jan  Mazaryk,  the  foreign  minister. 

Mr.  President,  his  biithday  is  worth 
noting  not  only  because  in  so  doing  we 
are  paying  tribute  to  a  great  man,  but 
also  because  it  reminds  all  of  us  how 
fieeting  freedom  is  and  how  quickly  it 
can  be  lost. 

All  Americans  were  horrified — but  not 
surprised — at  the  events  of  last  summer 
in  Czechoslovakia.  We  felt  that  sense  of 
tragedy  that  one  finds  In  a  Greek  play. 
We  watched  the  struggles  of  these  noble 
people,  the  students,  the  workers,  the 
intellectuals,  the  writers,  and  the  house- 
wives, to  sissert  even  a  tiny  degree  of 
freedom,  and  then  to  widen  the  chinks 
that  appeared  in  the  solid  wall  upon 
which  the  monolith  of  Soviet  commu- 
nism is  erected. 

We  watched,  we  hoped,  we  prayed  for 
their  success.  But  I  think  that  deep  down 
in  all  of  us  there  was  that  sense  of  fore- 
boding, that  keen  and  deep  realization 
that  their  efforts  were  doomed,  that  their 
will — no  matter  how  fierce — was  no 
match  for  the  tanks  and  guns  and  massed 
soldiers  of  the  oppressor.  I  think  that 
with  most  of  us.  looking  back  now,  it  was 
a  feeling  of  watchful  waiting,  wondering 
not  whether  the  blow  would  fall,  but 
rather  when  the  blow  would  fall — and 
how  complete  the  disaster  would  be. 

Even  today,  from  reading  the  Ameri- 
can press,  I  do  not  ttiink  we  have  any 
comprehension  of  how  total  the  crushing 
blow  was  in  Czechoslovakia. 

There  have  been  few  stories  in  Ameri- 
can papers  about  the  crude  brutality  of 
the  invading  Hungarian  and  Bulgarian 
Armies  who  marched  in  support  of  the 
Soviets. 

There  have  been  few  stories  such  as 
those  that  appeared  in  the  London  news- 
papers or  in  Paris,  of  how  village  leaders 
who  might  be  tainted  with  a  desire  for 
freedom  were  simply  called  out,  lined  up, 
and  shot  by  the  invaders. 

Tliere  have  been  stories  in  most  Euro- 
pean newspapers,  however,  detailing  the 
completeness,  and  the  iiithlessness  of 
these  invaders. 

The  life  of  Dr.  Zenkle  lias  been  and  is 
a  lesson  to  all  of  us  who  would  think  in 
terms  of  freedom  and  tyranny  living 
side  by  side.  It  can  be  done,  but  only  if 
those  who  enjoy  freedom  are  willing  and 
able  to  fight  to  preserve  it.  If  at  any  time 
or  for  any  length  of  time  we  become  so 
confident  of  our  own  freedom  that  we  fail 
in  our  vigilance,  then  we  risk  losing  that 
freedom. 

The  sands  of  history  are  strewn  with 
the  wreckage  of  nations  where  the  peo- 
ple allowed  themselves  to  be  lulled  into 
complacency,  in  the  belief  that  freedom 
is  an  inherent  right  that  cannot  be  taken 
away. 

ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  KENNEDY 
AT  ROUGH  ROCK  DEMONSTRA- 
TION SCHOOL 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  Piesident,  on 
Jime  2,  1969,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  spoke  to  the 
first  graduating  class  of  the  Rough  Rock 
Demonstration  School  on  the  Navajo 
Reservation. 

He  told  the  28  gi-aduates  tliat  their 


school  "Is  demonstrating  that  the  Ameri- 
can Indian  wants  to  control  his  own  des- 
tiny.'  Rough  Rock,  he  said,  "stands  for 
pride  and  self-determination,  pride  in 
oneself,  pride  in  one's  heritage,  pride  in 
one's  differences." 

In  these  few  words,  my  colleague  has 
pointed  to  the  true  significance  of  this 
innovation  in  Indian  education.  For 
Rough  Rock's  distinguishing  feature  is 
that  it  is  nm  entirely  by  an  all-Navajo 
School  Board,  elected  from  the  local 
communty.  It  is  an  experiment  in  com- 
munity control.  I  visited  Rough  Rock 
in  March  of  this  year;  I  carried  away 
the  conviction  that  in  its  2  "2  years  of 
existence,  the  school  has  demonstrated 
a  remarkable  ability  to  deal  with  some 
of  the  worst  aspects  of  boarding  school 
life. 

It  is  one  of  the  few  examples  of  an 
Indian  school  which  is  totally  controlled 
by  Indian  parents,  which  encourages  the 
"Navajoness"  of  its  students,  and  which 
is  mn  by  administrators  who  are  not  cal- 
lous or  indifferent  to  the  special  prob- 
lems of  the  students. 

Unlike  most  other  Indian  schools. 
Rough  Rock  has  a  program  of  bilingual 
education.  This  program  has  undoubted- 
ly been  aided  by  the  school's  ability 
to  successfully  recruit  Navajo  teachers — 
almost  one-half  of  its  faculty  consists  of 
Navajos;  at  the  BIA  schools  on  the  re- 
servation, there  are  usually  no  more  than 
one  or  two  Navajo  teachers.  The  fact 
that  the  young  Navajo  child  is  initially 
instructed  in  his  native  language  eases 
some  of  the  psychological  stresses  inher- 
ent in  these  schools. 

In  order  to  alleviate  the  shortage  of 
dormitory  personnel  and  the  loneliness 
of  dormitory  life,  the  school  instituted  a 
dorm-parent  program.  Parents  are  em- 
ployed in  the  dorms  in  6- week  stints. 
This  improves  the  ratio  of  aides  and  em- 
phasizes the  idea  that  the  schools  should 
provide  substitute  parents-. 

Parents  are  also  urged  to  visit  their 
children  frequently  and  to  stay  in  the 
dorms;  rooms  are  always  available  for 
such  visits. 

In  addition.  Rough  Rock  has  also 
taken  many  steps  to  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  Navajo  culture  and  histor\', 
both  to  the  children  and  to  the  com- 
munity. 

The  school  has  a  center  devoted  to  the 
production  of  Navajo  stories  for  use  in 
the  school  system  which  has  already  pro- 
duced several  books  of  stories.  It  also  has 
an  active  arts  and  crafts  program,  for 
both  the  children  and  adults  living  in 
the  community.  Navajo  women  serve  in 
the  school  as  teachers  aides  in  the  early 
grades;  these  women  tell  stories  m  Nava- 
jo to  the  children  and  teach  them  crafts 
such  as  weaving. 

The  history  of  the  Navajo  people  is  an 
important  part  of  the  school's  curricu- 
lum. The  history  of  the  American  Indian 
is  rarely  taught  in  other  schools  with  In- 
dian children. 

It  is  difQcult  to  overestimate  the  im- 
portance of  what  has  occurred  at  Rough 
Rock.  Granted  the  power  to  completely 
control  the  education  of  their  children, 
the  Navajos  in  that  community  decided 
that  they  wanted  their  children  to  grow 
up  as  Navajos.  as  well  as  Americans. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
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aent  ttMtt  Sen«tor  KxmraoT's  ezoeUent 
ipeeeh  to  Rough  Rook's  flnt  gnduates 
be  printed  In  the  Raooso.  tofether  with  » 
■tory  from  the  school's  paper  ooneemlnc 
his  Tlslt.  and  a  brochure  describing  the 
school. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

"T»— ta— hay"  (greetings) :  Today  U  » 
▼ery  Important  occaalon  for  all  of  ua. 

It  U  an  Important  day  for  myaelf  beoause 
It  baa  proTlded  me  with  an  opportunity  to 
▼lalt  the  moat  Important  experiment  In  edu- 
cation for  American  Indiana;  and  to  fulflU 
a  commitment  made  by  my  brotber  last 
•prlng.  I  am  aapeclally  pleaaed  that  Kath- 
leen Kennedy  could  Join  ua  today.  She  baa 
often  rvmlnded  me  of  her  rewarding  expe- 
riences at  Rougb  Bock  laat  summer  and  her 
reapeot  and  affection  for  the  Navajo  people. 
It  la  an  important  day  for  the  Navajo 
tribe  becauae  It  U  the  lOlat  anniversary  of 
tbe  algnlng  of  the  treaty  of  Boeque  Redondo, 
and  tba  return  of  the  Navajo  people  from 
eaptlTlty  to  their  homeland. 
-  It  'Ir  an  Important  day  for  Rough  Rock 
-biaewi  ita  drat  graduating  claae  U  assembled 
to  receive  their  dlplomaa. 

It  la  an  Important  day  for  tbe  graduating 
olaaa  because  you  represent  tbe  aocompllab- 
ment  aa  well  aa  the  promlae  of  tbe  Bougb 
Rock  School. 

What  U  tbe  significance  of  tbe  Rough 
Rock  Sohool? 

When  does  It  stand  In  tbe  perspecUve  of 
tbs  history  of  your  people,  and  what  does 
It  aymbollae? 

m  1848  a  treaty  was  signed  by  tbe  M^^xit^n 
and  United  States  Oovemments  which  placed 
all  Navajo  land  and  people  under  tbe  Jurla- 
dlotlOD  of  tbe  United  States. 

Aa  you  know  the  Navajo  people  had  no 
part  In  tboae  proceedings. 

SborUy  thereafter  a  fort— appropriately 
namad  Fort  Defiance — waa  built  In  tbe 
heart  at  Navajoland,  and  tbe  effort  began  to 
first  contain,  then  subjugate  and  finally  relo- 
cate and  Imprison  tbe  Navajo  Indian  Nation. 
Soidlvs  moved  acroas  the  country-side, 
burning  fields  of  com,  deatroylng  homee  and 
aheep.  leaving  the  people  no  choice  but  to 
flee,  surrender  or  die.  Tbe  maaalve  slaughter 
In  Canyon  Del  ICuerto  la  one  of  many  exam- 
ples of  the  ruthless  military  tactics  uaed.  In 
on*  case  alone,  over  90  women  and  children 
were  killed  as  tbe  soldiers  ricocheted  bullets 
off  the  cave  roof  down  onto  the  people. 

Finally  starved  into  submlaalon,  tbe  aur- 
vlvlng  Navajos  surrendered  In  tbe  winter  and 
spring  of  1804. 

Nearly  7,000  Navajoa  made  the  300-mlle 
march  from  their  homeland  to  Fort  Sumner, 
New  Mexico,  ^w  fo\u  long  years  "the  p>eopIe" 
suffered  greatly  in  concentration  camp  cap- 
tivity. Nearly  3,000  died  of  pneumonia  and 
dysentery.  Those  who  ran  away  were  captured 
and  enslaved  by  the  Mexicans. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  hurt  of  all  waa  tbe 
gnawing  homeslckneaa  for  their  homeland, 
the  land  of  tbe  "four  mountalxu." 

Finally,  the  voice  of  "the  people"  waa  heard 

In  Washington.  A  new  treaty  waa  signed  and 

tbe  long  walk  back  to  their  homeland  began 

The  Journey  back  la  Indelibly  recorded  In 

Navajo  history. 

What    horses   and   wagons   were   available 

carried  the  young,  the  aged  and  the  Infirm. 

"Hie  rest  traveled  on  foot. 

The  hardahlps  were  severe,  but  they  were 

going  home  and  a  new  spirit  of  hope  waa 

bom. 

Tbe  land  had  been  returned  to  "the  peo- 
ple" and  "tbe  people"  to  their  land. 

One  hundred  years  later  Rough  Rock  waa 
bom  and  Uke  tbe  treaty  of  1868  symbollaas 
the  hopes  and  asplratlona  of  the  Navajo  peo- 
ple In  their  fight  for  aelf-determlnaUon  and 
self-fulfillment. 

Similar  to  tbs  "loag  march"  with  Rough 


Rock  a  new  spirit  of  hope  and  exdtcokent 
was  bom. 

It  marks  the  opening  of  a  new  era  In  the 
return  of  education  to  "the  people"  from 
which  It  had  been  taken. 

Like  the  treaty  of  Boeque  Redondo,  It  Is  a 
landmark  In  the  history  of  the  Navajo  tribe. 
After  years  of  deportation  and  degrading 
captivity  in  Oovemment  boarding  schools, 
the  Navajos  have  taken  tbe  first  important 
stap  toward  regaining  control  over  their  edu- 
cational destiny.  And  In  so  doing  Rough  Rock 
stands  as  a  symbol  for  the  Improvement  and 
liberation  of  Indian  education  throughout 
tbe  Nation. 

There  la  a  very  Important  truth  funda- 
mental   to   an   adequate   understanding   of 
Rough  Rock. 
It  la  an  old  truth  not  a  new  one. 
Let  me  Illustrate  It  with  a  atory. 
It  waa  almoat  300  years  ago  that  the  lead- 
ers of  Virginia,  having  signed  a  treaty  with 
six  Indian  nations,  offered  to  educate  six  of 
their  sons. 

The  chiefs,  although  responding  with 
thanks,  rejected  the  offer,  citing  a  previous 
experiment  with  white  man's  education. 

Their  children  had  come  back  from  the 
white  man's  schools  said  the  chief s: 

.  .  bad  runners,  ignorant  of  every  means 
of  living  In  tbe  woods,  unable  to  bear  the 
cold  or  hunger:  they  knew  neither  how  to 
build  a  cabin,  take  a  deer,  or  kill  an  enemy; 
spoke  our  language  Imperfectly;  were  there- 
fore neither  fit  for  hunters,  warrlers,  or  coun- 
selors; they  were  totally  good  for  nothing." 
Perhaps,  the  Indians  said,  tbe  governors 
would  send  a  doaen  white  children  to  learn  at 
tbe  bands  of  the  Tnrti»n« 

"We  win  take  great  care  of  their  educa- 
tion," promised  the  chiefs,  "Instruct  them 
In  all  we  know,  and  make  men  of  them." 

We  can  no  longer  Ignore  tbe  lesson  of  this 
exchange. 

We  must  develop  schools  and  educational 
programs  like  Rough  Rock  that  no  longer 
presume  that  cultural  difference  means  cul- 
tural inferiority. 

Rough  Rock  stands  for  pride  and  self- 
determination,  pride  In  one  self,  price  In 
one's  heritage,  pride  In  one's  differences. 

Let  me  summarize  what  I  feel  Rough  Rock 
Is  telling  this  Nation,  not  Just  In  words,  but 
more  Importantly,  in  deeds. 

It  Is  Indeed  a  demonstration  school — It  Is 
demonstrating  that; 

— ^Tbs  American  Indian  wants  to  control 
bis  own  destiny; 

— The  American  Indian  reepects  his  own 
heritage  and  wishes  to  shape  his  own  futtire 
out  of  that  unique  heritage; 

— The  American  Indian  has  made  and  will 
continue  to  make  very  important  contribu- 
tions to  the  development  of  our  national 
culture,    character,    and    conscience. 

— Perbap  i  most  Important,  as  my  brother 
Robert  stated  in  his  speech  at  Window  Rock 
last  spring — "The  American  Indian  is  reach- 
ing for  bis  own  version  of  American  life 
and  this  definitely  does  not  mean  a  repudia- 
tion of  his  past  or  a  desire  for  total  aaslml- 
Utton. 

"The  great  and  difficult  challenge  of  In- 
dian education  la  to  help  each  Indian  stu- 
dent find  hla  own  version  of  American  life 
so  that  he  can  meet  tbe  challenges  and  com- 
plexities of  life  with  versatlUty  and  grace." 
This  has  been  tbe  goal  of  Rough  Rock 
and  win  continue  to  be,  for  It  la  a  difficult 
and  never-finlahed  task. 

And  the  task  belongs  not  only  to  the 
Rough  Rock  community  but  also  to  the 
graduating  clasa  today.  Tou  must  be  the 
leaders  for  developing  the  new  Rougb 
Rocks — you  must  meet  tbe  larger  chaUenge 
of  developing  a  Navajo  education  program 
acroea  the  reeervatlon,  for  you  are  the  soul  of 
Rough  Rock  In  the  fleah. 

Perhaps  an  example  taken  from  one  of 
your  beautiful  Navajo  ceremonies  could  best 
explain  what  I  mean. 


This  excerpt  Is  part  at  the  "Song  from  tbe 
Mountain  Chant": 

"M  the  foot  of  Black  Motintala,  there 
amid  the  encircling  mountains,  the  holy 
man  laid  down  bis  child.  Atop  tbe  mountain 
there  were  two  gods,  who  spoke  aloud  as 
they  watched.  'Who  let^ns  our  songs  shall 
be  our  child.' " 

Tou  the  graduates,  are  the  children  of 
'Black  Mountain'. 

Tou  have  learned  tbe  songs  of  the  gods — 
now  you  must  teach  us  to  Usten  and  to 
sing. 

I  wish  you  all  well  In  this  most  Important 
endeavor. 

(From  tbe  Chinle  (Arls.)  Rough  Rock  News. 
June  8.  1880] 
TcD   KxNNXDT   Visrrs  RouoH   Rocx 
Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy.  D-Blaas,  landed 
at  Rough  Rock's  dirt  airstrip  Sunday,  went 
on  a  tour  of  Navajo  homee  on  Black  Meaa, 
talked    to  school    board   members   and   ad- 
dressed the  Demonstration  School's  graduat- 
ing class  Monday  morning. 

"Rough  Rock  U  demonstrating  that  the 
American  Indian  wants  to  control  hla  own 
destiny,"  the  senator  told  tbe  38  graduates, 
the  first  to  leave  RRD8.  "Tou  mtut  be  the 
leaders  for  developing  the  new  Rough  Rocks. 
Tou  must  meet  tbe  larger  challenge  of  de- 
veloping a  Navajo  education  program  across 
tbe  reeervatlon." 

Kennedy  arrived  at  Rougb  Rock  at  8:30 
pjn.  Sunday  and  left  Immediately  In  a  three- 
vehicle  caravan  for  the  top  of  8.300-foot 
Black  Mesa,  where  he  visited  the  homes  of 
John  Honnle,  Frank  X.  Begay  and  Ned  To- 
dechine  and  stopped  and  talked  to  a  sheep- 
herder  on  the  way. 

"Where  do  your  cbUdren  go  to  school?" 
the  senator  would  ask.  "How  often  do  you 
see  them?" 

RRDS  Director  Dillon  Platero  Interpreted 
for  Kennedy,  who  Is  chairman  of  tbe  Senate 
subcommittee  on  Indian  education. 

At  the  Honnle  home,  Kennedy  talked  for 
about  IS  minutes  to  Lorene  Honnle,  a  grad- 
uate of  ChUocoo  Indian  School  eind  a  stu- 
dent at  Navabo  Community  College. 

"Do  tbe  people  think  the  Rough  Rock 
school  does  what  It  should?"  he  asked. 

"I  think  people  are  happy  with  it."  she 
answered. 

In  a  Sunday  night  meeting  that  lasted 
from  10  to  11:45  pjn.,  Kennedy  talked  with 
school  board  members  and  was  given  four 
recommendations  from  them: 

The  Senate  subcommittee,  which  Is  to  be 
disbanded  June  30,  should  continue  its  work 
for  an  indefinite  period. 

The  subcommittee  should  recommend  that^ 
more  schools  like  Rougb  Rock  be  established. 
The  subcommittee  should  recommend  a 
better  method  of  funding  for  such  schools. 
A  high  school  should  be  established  at 
Rough  Rock  that  would  continue  bUlngual 
blcultural  education  programs  started  in 
elementary  grades. 

Accompanying  the  senator  was  17-year-old 
Kathleen  Kennedy,  daughter  of  the  late  Sen. 
Robert  Kennedy.  She  worked  for  six  weeks 
as  a  volunteer  last  summer  In  Rough  Rock's 
summer  program. 

The  caravan  that  made  tbe  trip  up  the 
winding.  10-mile  trail  to  the  homes  on  Black 
Mesa  Included  one  truck  carrying  a  televi- 
sion crew  from  CBS  News. 

Kennedy  said  In  bis  talk  to  the  graduates 
that  the  trip  gave  him  "an  opportunity  to 
visit  the  most  important  experiment  In  edu- 
cation for  American  Indians,  and  to  fulfill 
a  cf^nmitment  made  by  my  brother  last 
spring." 

"We  must  develop  schools  and  educational  . 
programs   like   Rough   Rock   that   no  longer 
presume  that  cultural  difference  means  cul- 
tural inferiority,"  bs  said. 

"As  my  brother  Robert  stated  in  his  speech 
at  Window  Rock  last  spring,  "The  American 
Indian  is  reaching  for  his  version  of  Amerl- 
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can  life  and  this  definitely  does  not  mean  a 
repudiation  of  bis  past  or  a  desire  for  total 
asalmllaUon."* 

About  500  people  packed  the  gym  at  the 
Demonstration  School  where  graduation  cer- 
emonies were  held.  Platero  translated  Ken- 
nedy's remarks  Into  Navajo. 

The  Senator  left  Rough  Rock  Monday  for 
a  mental  health  meeting  In  Window  Rock, 
where  be  wouU  also  speak. 

RoircH  Rock  Dcmonstkation  School 
Rough  Rock  Demonstration  School,  lo- 
cated In  the  heart  of  the  Navajo  Reserva- 
tion, strives  to  achieve  quality  education  by 
teaching  both  traditional  Navajo  customs 
and  modem  skills  In  a  school  controlled  by 
the  people  of  Rough  Rock.  At  the  school's 
birth  In  1968,  the  members  of  the  all-NavaJo 
school  board  elected  by  the  people  decided 
that  their  school  would  offer  the  beet  edu- 
cation for  both  Navajo  and  Anglo  life — a 
both-and  choice  rather  than  an  eltber-or 
choice.  The  board  members  want  the  chil- 
dren to  be  proud  of  who  they  are. 

With  Its  basic  principles  of  local  control 
and  bUlngual,  blcultural  education.  Rough 
Rock  Demonstration  School  is  serving  as  a 
model  for  other  schools.  In  tbe  Navajo  com- 
mtmlty  of  Canonclto,  N.M.,  the  people  are 
planning  for  a  school  slmUar  to  Rough  Rock 
while  some  schools  In  California,  South  Da- 
kota, Minnesota  and  Hawaii  have  already 
started  using  various  ideas  first  put  into 
practice  at  Rough  Rock. 

In  trying  to  develop  the  best  kind  of  edu- 
cation for  Navajo  children,  the  school  offers 
subjects  found  in  any  good  school  and  sub- 
jects especially  for  Navajos:  English  reading 
and  wrlUng,  oral  English,  Navajo  reading  and 
writing,  oral  Navajo,  science,  mathematics, 
social  studies,  health.  Navajo  culture  and 
history,  home  economics,  industrial  arts, 
Navajo  arts  and  crafts,  music  remedial  read- 
ing and  physical  education. 

The  teaching  of  Navajo  subjects  doesn't 
diminish  the  stress  the  school  places  on 
courses  that  provide  children  with  vital 
skills  for  modem  Uvlng. 

Local  control  and  parental  Involvement 
are  achieved  In  many  ways  at  Rough  Rock — 
the  parents  working  in  10  classrooms,  the 
parent  advisory  board  for  the  four  primary 
groups,  the  school  board,  the  nine  parents 
who  live  and  work  In  dormitories  for  eight- 
week  periods,  home  visits  made  by  teachers, 
the  monthly  Bchool-communlty  meeting, 
tbe  local  people  who  take  arts  and  crafts 
training.  Parents  who  share  classroom  experi- 
ence with  their  children  are  more  inclined 
to  support  education  at  home. 

Although  the  school  believes  that  children 
benefit  more  by  living  at  home  and  attend- 
ing school  on  a  day  basU,  274  of  tbe  408 
preschool  through  eighth-grade  students 
must  live  in  dormitories  because  of  distance 
and  poor  roads.  As  a  start  toward  a  change 
to  day  schools,  however.  Rough  Rock  runs 
four  buses  (vanb)  dally,  mainly  to  pick  up 
Headstart  and  kindergarten  students.  A  few 
older  children  ride  the  buses  and  some  30 
others  either  walk  in  or  ride  with  relatives. 
Another  44  attend  from  the  employes'  com- 
pound. 

Because  the  school  must  operate  dormi- 
tories, it  attempts  to  make  them  as  home- 
like as  possible.  Four  mothers  live  In  the 
girls  dorm  for  eight-week  periods  as  sub- 
stitute parents  while  four  fathers  and  one 
mother  do  the  same  In  the  boys  dorm.  Not 
only  do  children  benefit,  but  the  dorm  par- 
ents receive  an  Income  boost  (840  a  week) 
and  their  ties  to  the  school  are  strength- 
ened through  learning  more  about  It.  Navajo 
stories  told  In  dorms  provide  entertainment 
and  education  in  Navajo  cultvire.  Recreation 
Includes  team  sports,  horsemanship,  Indian 
dancing  and  seven  other  recreation  clubs. 

Being  a  community  school,  Rougb  Rock 
tries  to  help  community  people  overcome 
their  common  problems  through  both  short- 


range  programs — hay  and  coal  at-coet  sale 
and  farslghted  ones,  such  as  economic  de- 
velopment, basic  education  and  crafts  train- 
ing. An  average  of  30  uneducated  adiUts 
attend  basic  education  classes  each  week 
while  another  10  persons  pursue  high  school 
diplomas  through  the  Oenerai  Educational 
Development  (OED)  program. 

Because  a  toy  shop  and  poultry  farm  were 
only  parUy  successful,  the  emphasis  in  eco- 
nomic development  has  shifted  from  busi- 
ness development  to  small-scale  cottage  In- 
dustry based  on  the  school's  arts  and  crafts 
program,  which  provides  Intense  training 
for  36  people  a  year.  By  buying  local  crafts 
for  resale,  the  school  encourages  training 
graduates  to  produce  crafts  at  home. 

Spearheading  a  host  of  other  programs  is 
the  Rough  Bock  Development  Project,  which 
helps  community  people  in  areas  they  spe- 
cify. This  Includes  range  and  livestock  man- 
agement and  agricultural  experlmentlon  as 
well  as  helping  the  local  chapter  and  com- 
munity action  committee  gain  operating  in- 
come, stabiUty  and  effectiveness.  The  project 
also  assists  the  community  In  taking  advan- 
tage of  programs  offered  by  the  Navajo  Tribe, 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  other 
agencies. 

Because  a  major  goal  of  the  school  is  to 
teach  chUdren  Navajo  skills,  the  school's 
Navajo  Cxirrlculum  Center  works  to  bring 
into  print  some  of  the  rich  cultural  mate- 
rials of  the  Navajo  people.  Five  books  have 
been  published  while  supplementary  mate- 
rials and  five  other  books  are  being  prepared. 
Medicine  men,  community  leaders  and  fam- 
ous Navajo  storytellers  supply  the  basic  In- 
formation while  a  Navajo  speaker,  an  Eng- 
lish-speaking writer,  two  Navajo  illustrators, 
an  audio-visual  specialist  and  an  experienced 
editor  and  publisher  perform  technical  work 
to  prepare  the  publications.  At  the  same 
time  teachers  advise  and  assist  In  the  devel- 
opment of  the  bilingual,  blcultural  curricu- 
lum that  they  use. 

We  believe  the  flexible,  experimental  edu- 
cation at  Rough  Rock  Demonstration  School 
has  far-reaching  implications,  not  only  for 
present  students  but  for  the  future  of  the 
Navajo  People  and  others  who  should  have 
the  right  to  determine  their  own  destinies. 
As  the  school  continues  to  develop  new  ideas 
and  extend  proven  programs,  learning  from 
its  successes  and  failures  and  those  of  others 
In  Indian  education.  It  looks  toward  a  futiu* 
in  which  Navajos  can  be  proud  of  their  her- 
itage while  successfully  coping  with  tbe  sur- 
rounding world. 

Rough  Rock  Demonstration  School's  work 
Is  to  make  that  future  a  secure  reality. 


BOSTON  GLOBE  AND  WALL  STREET 
JOURNAL  EDITORIALS  ON  MIRV 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  two  ex- 
ceptionally perceptive  and  informed  edi- 
torials published  this  week  in  the  Boston 
Globe  and  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

In  a  lead  editorial  this  morning,  and 
in  an  accompanying  article  by  Robert  L. 
Bartley,  readers  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal were  informed  unequivocally  that 
"The  great  missile  debate  of  1969  has 
been  a  debate  about  the  wrong  missile." 
As  the  writer  then  goes  on  to  point  out: 

The  problem  Is  that  it's  not  enough  to 
work  the  wonder  of  stopping  the  nuclear 
arms  race;  the  additional  trick  Is  to  stop 
it  at  a  level  conducive  to  future  stability. 

This,  Mr.  President,  is  what  the  de- 
bate In  the  Senate  yesterday  and  the  day 
before  was  all  about.  If  we  cannot  stop 
MIRV  then  no  method  of  arms  inspec- 
tion, and  therefore  of  enforcement,  will 
work.  Both  sides  will  live  in  constant  and 
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fear  of  what  weapons  the 
might  be  deploying.  We  will 

only  a  far  more  accelerated 

stage  of  nuclear  weapons  de- 
but an  Infinitely  more  un- 

as  well. 

editorial  in  the  Journal  ex- 

clearly: 


Because  of  its  huge  destabilizing  poten- 
tial, MIRV  is  the  truly  urgent  issue.  .  .  . 
(W)e  think  the  Senators  trying  to  shift  the 
debate  away  from  ABM  and  toward  MIRV 
have  a  strong  case. 

Likewise  the  Boston  Globe,  in  its  lead 
editorial  on  Monday  of  this  week,  ex- 
pressed the  concern  of  a  growing  num- 
ber of  Americans  when  it  noted  that 
"(E)  ven  if  funds  for  Mr.  Nixon's  limited 
deployment  of  the  ABM  system  are  de- 
layed as  they  should  be,  this  would  have 
no  meaning  if  the  MIRV  tests  are  ended 
successfully.  When  that  happens,  there 
will  be  a  whole  new  set  of  rules." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  two  excellent  editorials 
and  the  article  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Boston  Globe] 
The  Htdra-Hkaded  Monster 

This  will  be  a  crucial  week  in  Washington 
for  the  security  of  both  the  nation  and  the 
world.  It  is  crucial  because  It  Involves  the 
whole  future  of  the  nuclear  arms  race,  and 
because  action  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  sparked 
by  Massachusetts'  Sen.  Edward  W.  Brooke, 
can  have  great  impact  on  the  outcome  of 
talks  on  arms  reductions  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Late  last  week,  after  repeated  prodding 
both  from  Moscow  and  in  this  country.  Sec- 
retary of  State  William  P.  Rogers  and  Soviet 
Ambassador  Anatoly  Dobrynln  reached  agree- 
ment to  schedule  those  talks  for  the  end  of 
July.  This  was  a  laudable,  if  much-post- 
poned, first  step,  but  it  would  have  been  far 
more  praiseworthy  bad  it  been  taken  last 
year. 

For  as  a  result  of  the  long  delay,  we  are 
perilously  close  to  tbe  point  at  which  any 
negotiations  held  on  controIUng  nuclear 
arms  wUl  be  as  meaningless  and  unproduc- 
tive as  a  funeral  ceremony  performed  by 
wraiths  for  the  soul  of  a  dead  world. 

And  the  reason  we  are  so  close  to  this 
perilous  point  is  that  for  the  past  several 
months,  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  liave  been  testing  multiple  re- 
entry vehicles  which,  after  they  are  deployed, 
could  end  any  possibility  of  controlling 
them. 

Into  a  "splash  net"  of  Ascension  Island  in 
the  South  Atlantic  we  have  been  firing 
MIRV's  (multiple  Independently  targeted  re- 
entry vehicles) ,  each  of  which  can  fire  any- 
where from  three  to  a  dozen  warheads,  each 
of  these  in  turn  capable  of  wiping  out  a 
city. 

Into  a  similar  "splash  net"  off  the  Kam- 
chatka Peninsula  In  the  Pacific  tbe  Soviet 
Union  has  been  testing  a  less  soptilsticated 
but  almost  as  deadly  (how  dead  is  d^d?) 
form  of  multiply  warhead  known  as  MRV, 
which  might  be  adapted  for  the  Soviet 
Union's  large  SS-9  inter-continental  missiles. 

There  may  be  no  more  than  a  month  left 
before  the  tests  are  completed.  And  unless 
they  are  halted  by  both  sides  before  their 
completion,  it  will  be  too  late  to  stop  these 
terrible  weapons  of  destruction.  It  wiU  be  too 
late  because,  unlike  aU  present  nuclear  weap- 
ons, an  International  agreement  to  control 
them,  even  if  it  cculd  be  reached,  would 
be  Impossible  to  enforce. 
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It  would  b«  ImpoMlbl*  to  enfarc«  b«caua« 
only  tharoufhIy-(atnf  on-ait«  InspacUon  by 
tbe  otlMT  eountry  all  ovar  m  nation '•  area 
«nd  Indeed  the  oomuu  could  d«t«rmlne 
whether  the  agreement  waa  being  carried  out. 
On-alte  Inapectlon  haa  been  the  stumbling 
block  In  the  past  for  getting  Ruulan  agree- 
ment to  controls. 

Ab  of  this  precious  moment.  It  la  no  longer 
needed.  Today's  electronic  methods  of  sur- 
veillance, with  radar  and  satellite  photo- 
grapba,  can  acc\irat«ly  pinpoint  missile  sites, 
thus  ensuring  unilateral  inspection.  What 
they  cannot  show  la  how  many  warheads 
with  which  a  given  missile  is  equipped.  Nor 
would  they  be  of  much  use  for  missile  sites 
on  the  bed  of  the  oceans. 

For  the  past  year,  the  question  of  the  antl- 
balllaUc  mlasUe  system  (ABM)  has  been 
building  up  as  the  biggest  Issue  for  this 
nation  since  the  Tonkin  Qulf  Resolution, 
which  gave  President  Johnson  the  blank 
check  he  needed  to  escalate  the  war  In 
Vletxtam. 

It  is  imp<vtant  that  President  Nixon's 
proposed  Safeguard  ABM  system  be  defeated. 
But  the  MIRV's  are  maiiy  times  more  criti- 
cally dangerous,  and  the  fateful  decision  on 
tb»m  'ffimy  be  reached  before  even  the 
ABM  MBQe  la  settled,  and  without  the  peo- 
ple even  knowing  about  it. 

All  these  matters  will  be  dlsciiased  at 
length  beginning  today,  behind  closed  doors 
and  properly  so.  by  the  National  Security 
Council  In  Washington. 

Meanwhile,  a  proposed  resolution  put  for- 
ward by  Sen.  Brooke  (R-Mass.)  and  a  similar 
one  by  Sen.  Clifford  P.  Case  (R-N.J.),  are 
gathering  strength  In  the  U.S.  Senate.  WeU 
they  should.  Sen.  Brooke's  resolution  calls  for 
an  Immediate  moratorium  by  both  ttie 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  on  fur- 
ther flights  tests  of  the  MIRV  This  goes  to 
the  heart  of  the  matter,  and  must  be  passed 
aa  quickly  as  poaelble. 

For  even  if  tnnda  for  Mr.  Nixon's  limited 
deployment  of  the  ABM  system  are  delayed 
as  they  should  be  (and  Sen.  Brooke  has 
Toted  against  ABM  deployment  funds  Ave 
times) ,  this  would  have  no  meaning  if  the 
MIRV  tests  are  ended  successfully.  When 
that  happens,  there  will  be  a  whole  new  set 
of  rules. 

We  have.  Indeed,  come  to  the  end  of  this 
International  game  of  chicken.  Only  Senate 
action,  and  soon,  has  a  chance  of  persuading 
the  White  House  that  it  is  time  to  take  the 
leadership  for  world  peace  by  abandoning 
the  hope  of  "bargaining  weapons"  that 
have  long  since  lost  all  meaning  for  the  hu- 
man race. 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  June  18.  1969 1 
TBI  Asms  Raca  and  MIRV 

In  ne*rby  columns  the  reader  will  find  an 
attempt  to  untangle  some  of  the  skeins  of  the 
debate  over  strategic  nuclear  posture  in  gen- 
eral and  multiple  warheads  in  particular.  One 
does  not  need  to  run  with  the  outspoken 
doves  to  recognize  that  MIRV  u  a  highly 
dangerous  technical  development  and  a  very 
special  case. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  never  sub- 
scribed to  the  fuzzy  notion  that  the  key  to 
progrees  on  arms  control  U  for  the  U.S.  to 
demonstrate  ita  good  faith  Rather,  we  think 
the  chance  of  a  really  meaningful  arms  agree- 
ment resu  on  a  stricUy  hardnoeed  bargain 
between  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Nor  do  we  think  much  of  the  vaunted 
'action-reactlon  cycle"  as  the  ultimate  ex- 
planation of  the  arms  race.  Certainly  it's  true 
that  both  the  US.  and  the  Soviets  react  to 
the  other's  arms  advances,  but  In  a  deeper 
*enae  each  is  reacting  to  Che  Inexorable  ad- 
vance of  technology.  The  "action-reacUon " 
explanation  is  not  one  that  can  be  turned 
on  its  head:  who  will  say  straightaway,  as  this 
talk  BO  often  hints,  that  if  the  U  3  unilater- 
ally stops  Its  developments  the  Soviet*  will 
automatically  do  likewise' 


We  do  stnMigly  believe,  however,  that  the 
US.  and  the  Soviets  must  do  whatever  they 
oan  to  stop  the  arms  race.  Bven  allowing  that 
the  actual  chances  of  an  eventual  agreement 
oan  be  improved  by  a  certain  amount  of  prep- 
aration, we  have  not  been  happy  with  the 
Administration's  apparent  slowness  In  oom- 
pletlng  arrangements  for  Soviet-American 
arms  talks.  It  is  encouraging  that  the  U.S.  has 
now  reportedly  proposed  a  starting  date  of 
July  31. 

MIRV  would  be  a  logical  flrst  item  in  any 
*rms  talks,  since  future  stability  depends  on 
both  sides  possessing  a  secure  deterrent,  and 
MIRV  U  a  large  step  toward  the  ablUty  tot 
each  to  destroy  the  other's  deterrent  forces. 
But  the  US  development  of  MIRV  is  already 
In  4U  final  flight  tests.  Once  the  tests  are 
completed,  a  MIRV  Umltation  agreement 
would  be  vastly  complicated  by  Inspection 
Issues.  Thus  a  number  of  Senators  have  asked 
that  the  Administration  halt  the  tests  pend- 
ing the  forthcoming  negotiations. 

In  reply,  Dr.  John  3.  Poster,  Pentagon  re- 
search chief,  has  argued  that  the  US.  needs 
to  proceed  with  Its  present  MIRV  schedule 
because  the  Soviets  might  upgrade  their  air- 
craft defenses  Into  a  full-scale  ABM  Tet  such 
upgrading  surely  would  require  some  amount 
of  lead  time,  and  apparently  we  already  can 
start  to  deploy  MIRV  within  a  few  months. 

Defenders  of  MIRV  also  argue  that  a  mu- 
tual moratorium  might  have  been  a  good 
idea  at  one  time,  but  that  It  is  now  too  late 
to  stop  at  a  point  where  both  sides  are  con- 
fident the  other  does  not  already  have  the 
weapon.  While  there  Is  some  disagreement 
about  the  precise  status  of  the  Soviet  MIRV 
program,  everyone  seems  to  agree  the  U.S. 
U  substanUally  ahead.  At  thU  point.  In 
other  words,  it  is  the  Soviets  who  would 
suspect  that  the  U.S.  has  perfected  the 
weapon. 

That  means  that  the  U.S.  could  experi- 
ment with  an  announcement  that  It  is  sus- 
pending lu  tests  for  a  limited  period  con- 
tingent on  Soviet  reciprocation.  It  could  also 
stress  that,  whatever  its  progress  in  separat- 
ing and  Urgeting  the  warheads.  It  has  not 
experimented  with  multiple  warheads  of  the 
huge  size  necessary  to  attack  Soviet  deter- 
rent forces.  In  this  situation,  the  Soviet  re- 
action would  teU  us  whether  It's  already 
true  that  "the  genie  is  out  of  the  bottle." 

Thus  we  think  the  Senators  trying  to 
shift  the  debate  away  from  ABM  and  toward 
MIRV  have  a  strong  case.  If  the  political  ob- 
stacles to  a  MIRV  holdback  prove  too  high, 
Indeed,  they  may  want  to  consider  oflTerlng 
to  defer  to  the  Administration's  judgment 
on  ABM  provided  It  postpones  the  BORV 
tesu.  Because  of  iu  huge  destabilizing  po- 
tential. MIRV  is  the  truly  urgent  issue. 

For  multiple  warhead  technology  Is  more 
dangerous  than  other  arms  developments 
now  on  the  public  horizon,  and  at  the  same 
time  one  on  which  a  suspension  seems  rea- 
sonably feasible.  The  United  States  has  a 
lead  in  the  key  technology.  As  long  as  de- 
velopment remain^  in  the  tesUng  stage,  a 
moratorium  by  mutual  example  could  be 
unilaterally  supervised  merely  by  watching 
Soviet  tesu.  Since  arms  talks  are  about  to 
start,  an  announced  moratorlimi  could  be 
for  a  limited  period,  pending  formalization 
through  negotiations. 

We  do  not  think  much  of  the  prospects  of 
disarmament  by  mutual  example  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  and  still  less  of  unilateral  hold- 
backs as  a  method  of  arms  control.  But  the 
case  for  a  carefully  designed  exception  is 
seldom  likely  to  be  stronger  than  it  is  re- 
garding MIRV. 

(Prom    the    Wall    Street    Journal,    June    18 
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MisHiiF  Ocbatk:  The  Real  VnxAiN  Is 

MIRV 

(By  Robert  L.  Bartley) 

The  great  missile  debate  of  1969  has  been 

a  debate  about  the  wrong  missile. 


Or  anyway,  that's  the  strongest  impres- 
sion that  sticks  as  a  Journalistic  onlooker 
comes  up  for  air  after  Immersion  in  the 
literature  the  strategic  controversy  has  en- 
gendered. Prospects  of  avoiding  a  nuclear 
exchange  between  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  not  directly  menaced  by 
defensive  antlballlstlc  missiles.  Prom  the 
standpoint  of  avoiding  this  holocaust  a  far 
more  serious  threat  arises  from  the  offensive 
multiple  warhead  missiles  both  sides  appar- 
ently are  developing. 

This  week  multiple  warheads  have  finally 
been  brought  to  the  forefront  of  the  strategic 
debate,  at  least  momentarily.  A  halt  in  U.S. 
tests  of  MIRV  (for  multiple  Independently 
targetable  re-entry  vehicles)  is  being  sought 
by  a  group  of  Senators  led  by  Clifford  Case 
and  Edward  Brooke.  At  best,  though,  MIRV 
remains  a  side  issue  in  the  ABM  debate, 
which  has  spawned  political,  emotional  and 
personal  Impediment  that  seem  to  make  It 
unlikely  any  MIRV  decUlon  will  rest  on 
especially  rational  grounds. 

The  problem  Is  that  it's  not  enough  to 
work  the  wonder  of  stopping  the  nuclear 
arms  race:  the  additional  trick  U  to  stop  it 
at  a  level  conducive  to  future  stability.  It 
will  make  an  enormous  difference,  to  take 
a  pointed  example,  whether  nuclear  arms  are 
frozen  when  both  sides  have  second-strike 
capability,  or  when  both  have  flrst-strlkp 
capabUity. 

VTm    DSSTSUCnON 

Mutual  second-strike  capability,  the  cur- 
rent posture  between  the  U.S.  and  USSR, 
means  that  each  side  can  absorb  the  worst 
nuclear  blow  the  other  can  mount,  then  still 
retaliate  overwhelmingly.  Since  a  flrst  blow 
would  be  suicidal,  this  posture  helps  promote 
sUblUty. 

Mutual  first-strike  capability,  by  contrast, 
would  mean  each  aide  could  so  utterly  destroy 
the  other  that  the  attacked  power  could 
not  even  effectively  retaliate.  Bach  would 
know  that  If  It  shot  first  it  would  win,  but 
that  it  would  lose  if  the  other  got  off  the 
flrst  salvo.  That  deterrence  that  has  so  far 
helped  prevent  nuclear  war  would  no  longer 
pertain;  in  any  crisis  the  present  pressure 
toward  stability  would  be  quite  reversed. 

To  preserve  any  pretense  of  deterrence  In 
such  a  situation,  each  side  probably  wotild 
have  to  adopt  flre-at-warning  policies,  threat- 
ening to  Are  iU  retaliatory  forces  In  the  16- 
to-30  minutes  between  when  a  first  strike 
would  appear  on  radar  and  when  it  would 
hit.  This  constant  state  of  alert  would  in- 
volve an  obvioiu  and  destabilizing  Increase 
in  the  risks  of  nuclear  war  by  accident. 

The  distinction  between  these  poeturea  is 
by  no  means  academic,  for  it  appears  there's 
a  real  chance  that  the  advance  of  technology 
will  take  us  out  of  the  era  of  mutual  second - 
strike  capability  and  Into  an  era  of  mutual 
first-strike  capability.  If  anything  like  this 
does  happen,  the  principal  villain  will  not  be 
ABM  but  MIRV. 

With  MIRV  each  rocket  launcher  would 
have,  say,  three  warheads.  Thus  it  coxild  at- 
tack three  of  the  enemy's  launchers.  In 
other  words,  one  missile  with  three  warheads 
could  take  out  three  missiles  with  nine  war- 
heads. Theoretically,  two  sides  with  equal 
numbers  of  missiles  could  wipe  out  the 
other's  retaliatory  missiles  with  only  a  third 
of  its  own  force.  Whoever  flred  flrst  would 
win. 

In  practice,  to  give  thanks  for  small  fa- 
vors, a  flrst  strike  Is  !>carcely  so  simple.  Since 
no  missile  system  works  perfectly,  for  one 
thing,  such  a  blow  would  require  many  more 
missiles  than  simple  arithmetic  suggesU. 
Opponenta  of  the  ABM  have  argued  that  be- 
cause of  unreliability  and  other  factors,  the 
possible  mid-1970s  force  of  6(X>  Soviet  SS-9 
missiles  with  MIRV  would  not  be  enough 
for  a  first  strike  against  the  approximately 
1.000  U.S.  Mlnutemen. 

Such  calculations,  though,  have  been  im- 
pressively attacked  by  Albert  Wohlstetter.  a 
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leading  strategic  specialist  at  the  University 
of  Chicago.  He  notes,  to  take  one  example, 
that  ABM  opponents  have  Ignored  that  most 
missiles  that  prove  unreliable  do  so  either 
at  launch  or  shortly  thereafter.  So  a  power 
mounting  a  first  strike  would  know  almost 
immediately  which  missiles  failed,  and  could 
quickly  send  a  second  salvo  against  the  re- 
maining targets.  Thus  he  calculates  only  6% 
of  the  1,000  Mlnutemen  would  survive  an 
attack  by  600  8S-98,  an  impressive  testimon- 
ial to  the  essential  effect  of  MIRV. 

Even  total  destruction  of  the  Minuteman 
force,  however,  would  not  in  itself  prevent 
retaliation.  The  U.S.  deterrent  forces  are 
"mixed,"  including  not  only  land-based  Mln- 
utemen, but  also  aircraft  and  Polaris  sub- 
marines. This  mixed  posture  Is  specifically 
Intended  to  complicate  any  attacker's  prob- 
lems, and  also  to  guard  against  sudden  break 
throughs  in  any  one  field.  A  true  flrst  strike 
against  the  U.S.,  as  Dr.  Oeorge  W.  Rathjens 
haa  recently  written,  would  require  not  ouly 
that  the  Soviets  destroy  the  Mlnutemen,  but 
also  that  they  be  "highly  confldent  of  also 
destroying  the  other  components  of  our  re- 
taliatory strength  essentially  simultaneous- 
ly, a  possibility  that  is  all  but  incredible." 

Paced  with  such  argument,  Secretary  of 
Defense  Melvin  Laird  has  retreated  some- 
what from  his  earlier  Invocations  of  a  Soviet 
first  strike.  He  now  says  that  If  the  Russians 
continue  their  present  developments,  "the 
survival  of  two  of  the  three  major  elements 
of  our  strategic  offensive  forces,  namely  the 
bombers  and  the  land-based  ICBMs,  could  be 
gravely  endangered.  To  rely  on  only  one  of 
the  three  major  elements  would.  In  my  con- 
sidered Judgment,  be  far  too  risky,  consid- 
ering the  stake  Involved,  which  is  the  very 
survival  of  our  nation." 

In  other  words,  the  Secretary  currently 
argues  that  the  U.S.  cannot  Ignore  a  threat 
to  the  Minuteman  missiles  If  It  wants  to 
preserve  the  full  stabilizing  effects  of  a  mixed 
force.  If  Mlnutemen  were  neutralized,  a  tech- 
nical breakthrough  In  anti-submarine  war- 
fare would  open  thoughts  of  a  successful 
first  strike.  The  mixed  force  Is  In  Jeopardy 
because  one  of  Its  components,  the  land- 
based  missiles,  Is  already  obviously  subject 
to  that  kind  of  destabilizing  breakthrough 
which  is  MIRV. 

MX.    PACKABD'e   TESTIMONT 

To  be  entirely  pieclse,  MIRV  la  a  large 
step  toward  first-strike  capability  only  when 
combined  with  warheads  large  and  accurate 
enough  to  attack  hardened  launcher  silos. 
While  the  U.S.  Is  ahead  In  MIRV  technology, 
the  multiple  warheads  It's  developing  tot 
Minuteman  III  and  Poseidon  missiles  ar« 
apparently  not  large  enough  to  be  especially 
useful  as  a  oounterforce  weapon.  In  Con- 
gressional testimony.  Deputy  Defense  Secre- 
tary David  Packard  said  the  Minuteman  Is 
not  a  first-strike  weapon  with  or  without 
MIRV,  and  elaborated,  "some  of  the  con- 
siderations Involve  estimates  of  accuracy  and 
weapons  size,  and  I  would  be  very  glad  to 
go  Into  that  with  you  In  detail.  I  cannot 
do  it  In  open  session." 

The  Soviet  SS-9  missile  apparenOy  can 
carry  a  warhead  load  some  25  times  greater 
than  the  Minuteman  can.  Estimates  of  a 
MIRV  system  for  SS-9  center  on  three  war- 
heads, each  of  5  megatons,  or  280  times  the 
size  of  the  bomb  dropped  on  Hiroshima.  The 
Soviets  have  other  smaller  ICBMs,  and  ap- 
parently U.S.  Intelligence  once  mistakenly 
expected  them  to  taper  off  SS-9  deployment. 
Since  the  6-megaton  warheads  would  seem 
superfluous  in  a  second  strike  against  cities 
but  ideal  for  a  flrst  strike  against  missile 
siloe.  Defense  Department  planners  find  con- 
tinued deployment  ol  the  SS-9s  highly 
ihreatenlng. 

Both  sides  have  long  known  how  to  make 
larger  rockets  and  larger  warheads,  though, 
and  the  technical  key  to  a  first  strike  against 
land-based  missiles  is  MIRV.  Senators  now 
starting  to  stress  a  curb  on  ICRV  develop- 
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ments  also  stress  Its  Inspection  difldcultles.  At 
present,  with  both  sides  still  testing  MIRV, 
each  can  monitor  the  other's  efforts.  A  mora- 
torium could  be  easily  supervised.  But  once 
the  systems  eu«  perfected,  no  agreed  limita- 
tion could  be  easily  enforced  without  un- 
likely on-site  Inspections.  MIRV  would  be  a 
reality,  and  all  of  its  destabilizing  effects 
would  be  upon  us. 

The  missile  debate  has  not  concentrated 
on  MIRV,  of  course,  but  on  the  ABM.  The 
effects  of  ABM  on  stability  are  far  less  clear- 
cut.  An  all-out  defense  of  cities  Is  uniformly 
considered  destabilizing,  because  it  could 
facilitate  a  first  strike  by  shooting  down 
the  few  retaliatory  missiles  to  survive  an 
initial  onslaught. 

Proponents  of  the  ABM  nonetheless  con- 
sider a  light  city  defense  a  stabilizing  factw, 
because  it  would  guard  against  attack  by  a 
minor  nuclear  force  such  as  Mainland  China 
is  expected  to  develop  by  the  mid -19708,  and 
against  a  small  accidental  launch.  An  ABM 
can  also  be  considered  stabilizing  if  it  pro- 
tects missile  forces,  as  the  current  Safeguard 
Is  supposed  to  do.  Indeed,  ABM  proponents 
believe  It  would  help  offset  the  destabilizing 
three-for-one  effect  of  MIRV,  because  an  at- 
tacker would  have  to  insure  penetration  of 
the  defense  by  targeting  several  warheads  on 
each  of  his  enemy's  launchers. 

Opponents  of  the  ABM  often  agree  that 
defense  of  the  deterrent  would  not  upset  the 
strategic  balance.  But  they  contend  the  Safe- 
guard program  is  not  actually  adapted  to 
that  end,  because  It  Is  a  carryover  from  dty 
defense  plans  and  tries  to  combine  defense 
of  the  deterrent  with  a  light  shield  over 
cities.  They  seem  to  feel  any  defense  of  the 
cities  is  destabilizing  for  one  thing,  it  would 
force  the  other  side  to  counteract  It  by  de- 
veloping MIRV. 

The  latter  argument.  In  a  sense,  only 
stresses  that  the  emphasis  In  the  strategic  de- 
bate has  been  misplaced.  The  reasons  ABM 
became  the  focus  of  the  debate  seem  largely 
political  and  personal.  MIRV  was  the  ooet- 
effectlve  pet  of  former  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  McNamara,  whom  the  ABM  critics 
generally  consider  an  ally  of  sorts.  Secretary 
McNamara  also  proposed  the  first  ABM  de- 
ployment, but  with  an  obvious  distaste  that 
hardly  prevented  his  Congressional  friends 
from  attacking  it. 

More  generally,  crlUcs  of  tihe  ABM  actually 
are  less  Interested  In  any  particular  missile 
system  than  in  establishing  effective  Con- 
gressional control  of  the  Pentagon  budget. 
They  want  to  demonstrate  that  Congress  can 
intelligently  review  and  even  reject  Pentagon 
proposals.  MIRV,  an  ongoing  program  foe 
some  time,  would  be  an  Inconvenient  target 
for  such  a  demonstration.  ABM  development 
Is  not  so  far  along,  and  the  attack  on  it  was 
all  the  more  convenient  because  of  subtirban 
displeasure  with  ABM  sites  under  the  old 
Sentinel  program. 

Some  leading  ABM  foes  do  not  want  to 
sacrifice  the  momentum  they  have  gained  on 
that  issue  by  taking  on  MIRV  as  well  c*  In- 
stead. Sen.  wmiam  Pulbrlght  recently  told 
the  Washington  Poet  that  the  ABM  has  "be- 
come a  symbol  of  this  body's  attempt  to 
control  the  spending  on  arms."  Rather  than 
confuse  the  Issue  with  MIRV,  he  suggested, 
"we  should  stay  right  on  the  ABM  imtli  It's 
disposed  of." 


have  been  pretty  well  frozen.  Yet  if  MIRV 
development  continues  both  here  and  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  it  would  seem  that  little  stabil- 
ity will  be  gained  by  stopping  ABM  develop- 
ment. And  If  MIRV  development  Is  stopped 
by  agreement  or  mutual  example,  the  current 
mutual  second-strike  capability  will  be  pre- 
served regardless  of  what  the  two  sides  decide 
about  limited  ABM  deployment  for  such 
reasons  as  protection  against  minor  nuclear 
powers. 

IT^e  ABM  may  be  a  technical  flop  and  an 
enormous  waste  of  money,  as  its  opponents 
contend.  But  In  promoting  stability  In  the 
nuclear  arms  race,  the  ABM  does  not  matter 
nearly  as  much  as  the  Intensity  of  the  debate 
has  suggested.  What  does  matter  Is  MIRV. 


THE  SAFEGUARD  ABM 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  in  his 
testimony  and  supplementary  comments 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
Prof.  Albert  Wohlstetter,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  has  done  some  Important 
and  Impressive  work  In  exposing  the 
careless  and  defective  calculations  of 
certain  opponents  of  the  Safeguard  ABM 
deployment. 

In  this  connection,  I  Invite  the  atten- 
tion of  Senators  to  Professor  Wohlstet- 
ter's  perceptive  letter  of  June  11  to  the 
New  York  Times  in  response  to  a  letter 
written  by  Dr.  George  Rathjens  of  MIT. 

The  two  letters  were  printed  side  by 
side  In  the  New  York  Times  of  Sunday, 
June  15,  1969.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  exchange  of  letters  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Iecord. 
as  follows: 

Letter  or  Dr.  Oborce  Rathjens 


A    PRESn>ENTIAL    TEST 

On  the  other  side  of  the  debate,  President 
Nixon  seems  to  have  permitted  the  ABM 
Issue  to  shape  up  as  a  test  of  his  Presidential 
leadership.  A  suspension  of  the  MIRV  tests 
with  the  ABM  vote  still  pending  would  make 
It  look  as  if  the  President  had  been  faced 
down.  It  might  endanger  his  prospects  In  the 
ABM  fight,  as  opponents  of  the  system  would 
probably  assume  the  Soviets  would  recipro- 
cate with  their  own  MIRV  slowdown,  and 
would  use  tJils  as  an  argument  against  the 
ABM. 

MIRV  has  become  prominent  in  the  debate. 
In  short,  only  after  positions  on  both  sides 


To  the  Editor: 

You  recently  carried  a  story  about  Albert 
Wohlstetter's  criticisms  of  an  estimate  I  made 
that  26  per  cent  of  our  Minuteman  force, 
could  be  expected  to  survive  a  pre-emptive 
attack  by  a  Soviet  SS-9  missile  force  in  the 
mld-1970's.  Mr.  Wohlstetter  Is  reported  to 
claim  that  the  "correct"  number  Is  6  per 
cent. 

I  have  dealt  with  Mr.  Wohlstetter's  criti- 
cisms in  a  classified  letter,  but  also  feel  I 
should  comment  on  them  publicly. 

First,  there  Is  the  question  of  whether  I 
used  the  right  "hardness"  for  Minuteman 
silos  In  my  calculation.  I  used  a  chart  re- 
leased by  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Pack- 
ard and  data  made  available  by  former  Dep- 
.^nty  Secretary  of  Defense  Nltze  on  Nov  8 
1967. 

One  cannot  determine  unambiguously 
either  the  hardness  of  a  Minuteman  silo  or 
the  accuracy  we  expect  with  MIRV's  from  this 
data.  However,  by  using  both  releases  one  can 
derive  a  probability  for  a  Minuteman  silo 
being  destroyed  without  knowing  the  exact 
hardness.  This  I  did.  Any  error  In  estimation 
of  hardness  is  irrelevant  because  it  is  offset 
by  a  compensating  difference  in  estimation  of 
accuracy. 

PLAtTSIBLE    THREAT 

Second,  It  is  alleged  that  I  made  an  error  in 
assuming  four  one-megaton  [MT]  warheads 
per  SS-9  missile  rather  than  three  five-MT 
warheads  as  Mr.  Wohlstetter  assumed.  My 
statement  for  Senator  Albert  Gore's  subcom- 
mittee was  prepared  before  anyone  had  sug- 
gested that  the  Soviet  Union  could  employ 
the  latter  option  with  the  SS-9.  I  saw  no 
reason  to  change  it,  since  I  continue  to  regard 
a  payload  of  less  than  three  five-MT  war- 
heads as  a  plauslblt;  threat  and  becaiise  the 
difference  Is  small  compared  with  the  fol- 
lowing more  important  points. 

The  major  difference  between  Mr.  Wohl- 
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atcttVt  analyala  and  mine  la  with  reapect  to 
tb«  iKt«ot  to  wblch  the  Ruaslana  could  n- 
t*rget  Mtne  of  their  mlasllea  to  take  account 
of  falluraa  of  otben. 

Mr.  Wohla««ttar  baa  aaaumed  perfect  Infor- 
fann«tloo  would  be  aTallable  to  them  about 
mlaalle  launch  failures.  fallur«a  during  pow- 
ered flight,  and  failure*  in  aeparation  and 
guUUnee  of  the  individual  warheada,  and 
that  they  would  be  able  to  uae  that  infor- 
mation with  the  high  confldence  required  to 
make  a  pre-emptlTe  attack  a  rational  choice. 
I  have  aasumed  they  would  not  be  able  to 
obtain  and  uae  Information  about  auch  fail- 
ure* in  a  timely  faahlon.  Tbla  aooounta  for 
moet  of  the  difference  In  our  estimates  of 
Mlnuteman  survlyal. 

There  are  five  far  more  Important  points 
to  be  made. 

There  la  no  hard  evidence  that  the  Rus- 
sians are  determined  to  build  a  capability  to 
effectively  attack  our  ICBM's. 

If  tbey  wish  to  do  so.  they  can  build  such 
a  capability  by  the  mld-1070's. 

If  they  do  so.  Implementation  of  the  Safe- 
guard plan  could  be  offset  by  a  very  small 
additional  Russian  effort.  Even  an  expanded 
Safeguard  system  would  be  less  satisfactory 
thaif  other  alternatives  for  strengthening  our 
"retWHtbry  capabUttles. 

Even  if  the  Riisslans  built  the  capability 
to  destroy  our  Mlnuteman  force,  pre-emptive 
attack  by  them  would  be  mjMlness  unless 
they  could  discount  completely  the  possi- 
bility that  we  might  launch  some  Mlnutemen 
before  the  arrival  of  their  ICBM's.  and  unless 
they  could  be  highly  confident  of  also  de- 
stroying the  other  components  of  our  re- 
taliatory strength  essentially  simultaneously, 
a  posslbUlty  that  U  all  but  Incredible. 

The  most  effective  means  of  Insuring  the 
continued  viability  of  the  Mlnutamjm  force 
is  early  agreement  to  stop  MIBV  testing  and 
to  preclude  a  large  build-up  in  Soviet  ICBM 
strength.  Negotiations  to  achieve  these  ends 
clearly  merit  higher  priority  than  the  de- 
ployment of  Safeguard. 

Oloaoc  W.  Rathjuns. 
Cambbiock,  Mass.,  June  S,  1969 

Lcma   or   Pmor.    ALsorr    Wohlsish^ 
To  th€  gditar: 

Responsible  scientists  like  Drs.  Betbe  and 
Rulna.  who  feel  we  can  delay  starting  ABM 
to  protect  BClnuteman.  testify  that  "any  one 
.  .  .  system,  bombers.  Polaris.  Mlnuteman. 
has  Its  own  vulnerability;"  that  we  need  all 
three:  that  a  threat  to  Mlnuteman  conoema 
us  gravely.  One  key  Issue  then  Is  whether 
that  threat  will  develop  by  1976  or  1977  when 
at  the  earUest  Safeguard  wiu  be  shaken 
down — or  whether  It  Is  safe  to  wait  years  for 
a  better  ABM. 

A  disparate  variety  of  calculations  by  Drs. 
Raihjens.  Weinberg.  Wlesner.  and  lApp  pur- 
port to  show  that  it  Is  safe  to  wait,  that  an 
attack  by  500  Russian  SS-9  missiles  would 
leave  untouched  anywhere  from  one-fourth 
to  three-quarters  of  our  Mlnutemen. 

They  claim  to  square  with  offlclal  Intelli- 
gence. Such  confident  Inferences  by  scien- 
tists carry  great  authority  and  ought  to  be 
made  with  the  utmost  professional  care.  But 
despite  their  widely  pubUclzed  claims,  it  Is 
they  (not  those  who  would  start  ABM)  who 
are  careless  of  pre-  as  well  as  post-Nlxon 
Intelligence,  and  quite  casual  in  their  calcu- 
lation. 

They  attribute  to  an  SS-8  in  the  late  1870's 
poorer  combinations  of  bomb  yield,  number 
of  MIRV's,  and  accuracy  than  intelligence 
expects  In  the  early  I970's:  and  compound 
these  errors  by  presuming  poor  Russian  tac- 
tics or  higher  blast  resistance  than  designed. 


a  1-MT  burst.  He  basaa  hla  probability  cal- 
culaUons  on  doubtfully  relevant  1967  tsatl- 
mony  about  U.S.  attacks  on  artiw— 1|  sUoa 
of  unspecified  hardnaaa  with  a  range  of  d^ 
structlon  probaMUtlas.  Dr.  Rathjena  appUaa 
the  low  end  of  this  range  to  Ute  1070  SS-g's 
attacking  our  silos— which  hardly  fits  a  proof 
that  "the  most  worrisome  projections"  leave 
us  nothing  to  worry  about.  The  other  end  of 
the  range  yields  roughly  the  appropriate 
lower  survival  probability. 

Dr.  Rathjena  assumes  only  four  one-MT 
MIRVs  In  the  late  IBTO-s  88-9.  But  (a)  more 
than  four  one-MT  MIRVs  were  attributed  by 
pre-Nixon  Intelligence  to  the  83-9  In  the 
early  1970b:  and  (b)  an  alternative  of  three 
5-MT  MtRVs  Is  now  public.  500  SS-Os 
equipped  with  either  of  these  BURV  opUons 
could  destroy  about  96  per  cent  of  Minute- 
man  If  the  Russians  use  well-established 
techniques  for  reprogrammlng  missiles  to  re- 
place known  failures.  Using  no  reprogram- 
mlng at  all,  the  1-MT  MIRV  force  would 
destroy  93  or  93  per  cent  of  Mlnuteman.  The 
ability  of  the  flve-MT  force  to  destroy  95  per 
cent  of  Mlnuteman  presumes  only  half  the 
failures  after  launch  are  replaced— a  figure 
well  within  the  state  of  the  art. 

Even  limiting  the  use  of  Information  to 
missile  malfunctions  before  or  dtirlng 
launch;  the  flve-MT  MIRV  force  would  leave 
only  8  or  9  per  cent  surviving.  These  numbers 
are  intrinsically  uncertain— eenslUve  e^>e- 
cially  to  changing  accuracy. 

400  S8-9S  with  one-MT  MIRVs  and  accu- 
racies better  by  only  250  feet  would  destroy 
more  Mlnutemen  than  500  with  the  accu- 
racy expected  in  the  early  1970a. 

Dr.  Rathjens'  belief  that  variants  of  Safe- 
guard help  retaliation  less  than  available 
alternatives  U  based  on  esUmates  of  oosU 
of  these  alternatives  which  I  find  as  casvial 
as  his  calculations  on  the  threat  to  Minute- 
man. 

FlnaUy,  unlike  him.  I  don't  believe  a  stable, 
monitorable  agreement  to  limit  strategic  of- 
fense and  defense  would  freeze  ABM  at  zero. 
ABM  can  counter  Improvements  In  offense 
accuracy  unlikely  to  be  monitored:  and  can 
protect  population  against  snuUler  powers 
that  violate  or  do  not  sign  the  agreement. 
I  doubt  the  Russians  would  accept  a  total 
ban  on  ABM. 

Alskxt  WoHLSTrrtxa. 

UniverHty  of  Chicago. 
Los  Ancklks,  June  It,  1969. 


NATIONAL  TRAILS 


BASIS    VOa    CAUnjLATION 

In  a  note  to  me  on  his  calculations.  Dr. 
Rathjens  assumed  our  silo  could  resist  over- 
pressures two-thirds  higher  than  Its  design 
performance:  and  derived  a  probability  some 
three-fourths  too  high  that  It  cotUd  survive 


Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
signing  last  October  by  President  John- 
son of  the  National  Trails  System  Act 
signified  the  successful  end  of  a  long 
struggle  which  began  legislatively  on  May 
20,  1964.  with  the  introduction  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson) 
of  a  bill  to  protect  the  Appalachian  Trail. 

It  was  the  need  to  protect  the  Appa- 
lachian Trail,  which  was  threatened  by 
highway  development  and  urban  en- 
croaciiment,  that  stimulated  Senator 
Nelson  to  introduce  his  first  legislation 
In  1964.  And  It  was  the  success  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Trail  Conference  that  con- 
vinced the  Congress  that  not  only  should 
the  Appalachian  Trail  be  protected  but 
also  that  other  trails  across  the  country 
should  be  developed  and  protected  in  a 
similar  way. 

The  end  result  is  the  national  trails 
system,  first  proposed  in  Senate  bill  827 
Introduced  in  1967  by  Senator  Nelson 
and  Senator  Henry  Jacxson,  which  al- 
ready includes  the  2.000-mile  Appa- 
lachian Trail  and  the  rugged  Pacific  Crest 
TraU  in  the  West.  The  act  also  des- 
ignated for  study  and  possible  future  in- 


clusion In  the  s^tem  14  other  major 
scenic  or  historic  routes  across  the  coun- 
try. 

In  an  excellent  article  in  the  Jime^uly 
issue  of  National  Wildlife,  published  by 
the  NaUonal  WUdllfe  Federation.  Sen- 
ator Nelson  describes  the  unique  recrea- 
tion opportimitles  for  the  Nation  which 
such  trails  system  will  provide,  and  also 
eloquently  describes  the  urgent  need  for 
the  system  in  view  of  the  fact  that  our 
green  open  ^ace  is  rapidly  being  gobbled 
up  by  highways,  buildings,  and  parking 
lots. 

I  ask  unanhnous  consent  that  this 
very  informative  and  Interesting  article 
by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  be  re- 
printed in  the  Rkcorb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

TKAn.S   ACBOSS   AMXBICA 

(By  Oatlord  NxLsoir,  U.8.  Senator  from 
Wisconsin) 

This  summer  when  I  go  hiking  along  one 
of  my  favorite  forest  paths  In  northern  Wis- 
consin, a  new  feeling  of  optimism  will  go  with 
me — a  feeling  I  hope  is  being  shared  by  all 
Americans  who  love  our  nation's  outdoors. 

That  reassurance  springs  from  the  Na- 
tional Trails  System  Act  signed  Into  law  last 
year  by  President  Johnson. 

Our  kids  aren't  going  to  learn  about  the 
outdoors  from  a  car  window.  They  have  to  see 
our  natural  surroundings  as  the  first  settlers 
did  to  really  appreciate  thU  wonderful 
country. 

That's  why.  when  a  hiking  enthusiast  but- 
tonholed me  in  Washington  five  years  ago 
and  complained  bitterly  that  hU  beloved  Ap- 
palachian Trail  was  In  danger.  I  became  in- 
terested In  a  law  that  would  protect  "his 
trail"  as  well  as  set  up  a  national  system.  It 
took  four  years,  and  many  people,  to  get  the 
Job  done. 

Hiking  trails  provide  the  entire  American 
family  with  perhaps  the  most  economical, 
most  varied  form  of  outdoor  recreation.  So 
this  new  law  gives  us  a  much  needed  oppor- 
tunity to  preserve  and  more  widely  enjoy 
many  significant  parts  of  our  country's 
natural  heritage. 

The  NaUonal  Trails  System  will  require 
some  years  to  assemble.  But  even  a  beginning 
represenu  a  major  breakthrough  for  con- 
servaUon  and  wise  outdoor  recreation  devel- 
opment. The  goal  U  to  provide  all  of  us,  no 
matter  where  we  live,  with  easy  access  to  a 
wide  variety  of  trails  suited  to  our  tastes  and 
needs — whether  we  are  grandparents  on  a 
Sunday  stroU.  kids  on  bicycles  or  horseback, 
or  veteran  hikers. 

The  system  will  move  toward  this  objec- 
tive through  two  major  programs. 

NATIONAL    SCENIC    TSAILS 

Two  great  trails  already  exist.  The  world- 
famous  Appalachian  Trail  extends  2,000  miles 
across  the  East,  and  the  even  longer,  more 
rugged  Pacific  Crest  Trail  across  the  West. 
These  continuous  routes  wlU  be  uniformly 
marked,  their  rights-of-way  clearly  defined 
and  protected  by  easements  or  government 
land  purchase.  Essential  shelters  will  be 
maintained. 

The  Appalachian  will  be  a  foot  traU.  The 
Pacific  Crest  wiu  serve  hikers  and  horse- 
back riders  or  pack  animals.  No  motorized 
vehicles  are  allowed — except  In  emergencies. 
The  NaUonal  Park  Service  Is  in  charge  of  the 
Appaaachlan  Trail;  the  United  SUtes  Forest 
Service,  the  Paclflc  Crest. 

As  a  next  step,  14  other  major  scenic  or 
historic  routes  are  to  be  studied  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Outdoor  RecreaUon  as  National 
Scenic  Trails.  This  means  that  at  long  last 
a  number  of  old  trails,  rich  In  natural  splen- 
dor or  deeply  woven  Into  the  naUon's  history. 
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will  be  saved  before  all  of  them  are  obliter- 
ated  by  the  Impact  of  our  Industrial  society. 
Many,  In  fact,  are  now  mostly  under  con- 
crete, but  some  remain  In  the  back  country 

old,  almost  forgotten  paths  worn  deep  by 
the  feet  of  Indian  warriors,  trappers  or 
traders,  or  grass-covered  ruts  in  the  prairie 
where  once  rolled  the  wheels  of  covered 
wagons. 

NATIONAI.    RKCREATION    TRAILS 

High  priority  Is  given  to  developing  a 
variety  of  paths  for  various  uses  In  or  near 
our  proIlferaUng  metropolitan  areas.  Two 
out  of  three  Americans  now  live  In  urbanized 
communlUes;  In  30  years.  It  will  be  three 
out  of  four. 

As  green  open  space  Is  gobbled  up  by  high- 
ways, buildings  and  parking  lots,  the  people 

especially  the  youngsters — have  less  and  less 
place  to  hike,  Jog,  ride  bicycles  or  horses,  or 
bird  watch,  study  plants  and  animals,  sketch 
or  photograph  natural  surroundings.  We  have 
built  fabulously  expensive  automobile  ex- 
pressways, but  have  almost  completely  ne- 
glected those  who  like  to  move  on  foot,  even 
though  walking  and  hiking  are  the  most 
economical  and  second  most-popular  form 
of  public  recreation. 

National  Recreation  Trails  are  intended  to 
meet  this  urgenrt  human  need.  The  possi- 
bilities for  such  trails  are  almost  endless— 
If  we  use  our  Imaginations  and  plan  ahead. 
Our  goal  should  be  hundreds  of  mUes  of 
recreation  trails  in  and  around  each  major 
city.  I  have  long  felt  that  there  should  be 
a  place  to  hike,  to  enjoy  a  natural  environ- 
ment, not  more  than  an  hour  away  for  every 
American. 

These  trails  are  to  be  planned  by  local 
and  state  governments:  those  which  meet 
the  standards  for  National  Recreation  Trails 
win  be  eligible  for  Federal  cost-sharing  from 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund. 

FOR   BICYCLES,   TOO 

Urban  trails  arc  relatively  inexpensive  and 
can  be  built  quickly.  A  number  of  small- 
scale  demonstration  projects  undertaken  in 
1966  have  already  produced  happy  results 
In  congested  Arlington,  Virginia,  Just  across 
the  Potomac  River  from  Washington,  D.C., 
bicycle  riders  can  now  escape  the  perils  and 
fumes  of  highway  traffic  by  using  an  all- 
weather  trail  which  runs  for  several  miles 
along  a  creek,  through  existing  park  land 
most  of  the  way.  to  the  river.  The  Federal 
cost,  matched  by  state  and  local  funds,  was 
only  $48,000.  In  Seattle.  Washington,  a  Fed- 
eral Investment  of  $49,500,  matched  by  the 
University  of  Washington,  created  a  nature 
trail  through  a  marshy  wildlife  area  to  an 
Islahd  bird  sanctuary  and  arboretum. 

A   GOOD    START 

The  new  law  iwovldes  only  a  framework, 
of  course,  one  which  must  be  filled  out  by 
Federal,  state,  and  local  planners — with 
much  help  from  conservation-minded 
citizens. 

"This  Is  a  new  kind  of  pioneering,"  one 
Federal  planner  told  me.  "It's  exciting.  We're 
getting  all  kinds  of  suggestions  from  all  kinds 
of  groups — Boy  Scouts,  women's  clubs,  his- 
torical societies  and,  of  course,  from  many 
trail  clubs." 

The  Appalachian  Trail  Is  a  continuous  foot- 
path which  runs  along  the  backbone  of  the 
Appalachians  from  Mount  Katahdln,  Maine, 
to  Sprtnger  Mountain,  Georgia.  Its  hikers 
move  among  greMi,  primitive  surroundings 
much  of  the  way,  or  have  views  of  pleasant 
farm  valleys — yet  most  porUons  of  the  trail 
are  not  far  from  great  clUes  along  Its  route. 

There  is  a  human  angle,  too.  The  trail 
owes  its  existence  to  the  volunteer  work  of 
many  outdoor  clubs  and  Individuals  along 
its  way.  These  enthusiasts,  banded  together 
as  The  Appalachian  Trail  Conference,  have 
managed  the  trail,  built  shelters,  marked  it 
with  the  weU-known  A-over-T  signs,  and 
published  maps  and  guidebooks. 
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Since  the  trail  crosses  private  lands  for 
about  two-thirds  of  Its  length,  agreements 
had  to  be  maintained  with  landowners  to 
preserve  the  right-of-way.  This  became  In- 
creasingly difficult  In  recent  years  due  to  the 
Intrusion  of  roads,  housing  and  commercial 
developments. 

Under  the  new  law,  the  Appalachian  Con- 
ference  vrtll   continue    to   be   the   principal 
guardian  of   the  Trail — and   I   believe   this 
volunteer   idea   can    become   a   key    to    the 
success  of  other  national   hiking  trail  sys- 
tems.  Volunteers  at  the  Appalachian  Con- 
ference have  done  a  remarkable  Job  of  de- 
veloping and  maintaining  the  trails.  Thou- 
sands of  people,  young  and  old,  have  been 
Involved  in  the  efforts.  This  principle  of  par- 
ticlpaUon  should  be  extended  to  all  trails. 
People  should  feel  that  they  have  a  stake 
in    maintaining    the    trails,    keeping    them 
clean  and  attracUve.  Learning  how  to  "brush 
out"   a  tr^l  properly  Isn't  difficult,   and  it 
gives  one  a  close-up  understanding  of  some 
aspects  of  conservation.  Picking  up  trash  is 
a    long-lasting    lesson    that    man    shouldn't 
thoughtlessly    desecrate    the    good    earth.    I 
know  of  young  families  who  take  responsi- 
bility for  maintaining  portions  of  the  Ap- 
palachian  Trail   because   they   beUeve   such 
work  buUds  character  by  involving  young- 
sters with  nature,   giving  them  a  sense  of 
man's  responsibility  toward  his  environment. 
The  second  grand-scale  model,  the  Pacific 
Crest  Trail,  Is  both  a  hiking  and  riding  route 
for  2,300  miles,  from  Canada  to  Mexico,  along 
the   high   ridges   of   the   Cascades   and   the 
Sierra  Nevadas.  It  offers  some  of  the  most 
dramaUc  and  sublime  mountain  landscape  In 
the  world.  As  four-fifths  of  the  trail  is  on 
Federally-owned  land,  the  right  of  way  can 
be  established  easily. 

"The  Paclflc  Crest  passes  Include  a  gen- 
erous share  of  the  continent's  most  verdant 
forests,  tallest  and  oldest  trees,  highest 
peaks,  and  most  breathtaking  waterfalls.  The 
unique  golden  trout  and  almost  extinct 
giant  condor  call  them  home.  .  .  .  Abandoned 
mines,  old  frontier  towns  and  other  relics 
of  pioneer  days  still  remain,"  says  "Trails 
In  America"  a  nationwide  study. 

TRAILS  UNDER   STtTOT 

It  seems  probable  that  the  first  two  ad- 
ditional national  scenic  trails  Congress  will 
consider  will  be  the  Potomac  Heritage  and 
the  Continental  Divide.  Surveys  Indicate 
both  routes  are  "nationally  significant",  and 
the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  Is  now 
making  In-depth  studies.  Each  trail  would 
provide  its  own,  distinctly  different  outdoor 
experience. 

The  Potomac  Heritage  Trail  would  follow 
the  banks  of  this  history-rich  river  for  825 
miles,  from  its  headwaters  In  the  mountains 
of  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia,  past 
Washington,  DC. — where  it  would  intercon- 
nect with  a  proposed  system  of  metropolitan 
area  trails — and  on  through  tidewater  coun- 
try, still  reminiscent  of  Colonial  days,  to 
Chesapeake  Bay.  No  other  trail  In  America 
offers  such  a  concentrated  scenic,  cultural, 
natural  and  historic  assortment. 

The  Continental  Divide  Trail  would 
stretch  for  3,082  miles  through  the  grandeur 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  from  the  Canadian 
border  to  Silver  City.  New  Mexico.  It  would 
provide  a  wide  range  of  both  wilderness  and 
western  history  exi>erience,  enabling  riders 
and  hikers  to  sample  majestic  mountain 
scenery,  Indian  reservations,  and  the  Span- 
ish-flavored Southwest.  Most  of  the  route  Is 
on  Federal  lands. 

Twelve  other  potenUal  scenic  or  historic 
trails  awHlt  systematic  study.  All  of  them 
played  a  part  in  shaping  the  life  of  this 
country.  They  are : 

Old  Cattle  Trails — such  as  the  Chlsholm 
Trail — over  which  the  herds  of  Longhorns 
moved  from  the  range  of  southern  Texas  to 
shipping  points  in  Kansas. 

Lewis  and  Clark   Trail.  4.600   mUes  from 


St.  Louis,  Missouri,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Co- 
lumbia River  on  the  Pacific  (trail  Includes 
return  by  alternate  route). 

Natchez  Trace,  first  used  by  Indians,  then 
traders,  became  the  main  early-day  route 
between  Nashville,  Tennessee,  and  Natchez, 
on  the  lower  Mississippi  River. 

North  Country  Trail,  3.170  miles,  from 
the  Appalachian  Trail  In  Vermont  through 
northern  states  to  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail 
in  North  Dakota. 

Sonto  Fe  Trail,  the  800-mile  wagon  route 
between  Independence,  Missouri,  and  Santa 
Fe  in  the  Mexican  Southwest. 

Oregon  Trail,  the  2,000-mile  pioneer  route 
from    Independence,   Missouri,   to   Portland 
Oregon. 

Long  Trail.  250  miles,  from  Massachusetts 
through  Vermont  to  Canada. 

Mormon  TraU.  the  1,200-mile  route  of  the 
exodus  from  Nauvoo,  Illinois,  to  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah. 

Mormon  Battalion  Trail,  2,000  miles  from 
Mount  Plsgah,  Iowa,  to  Los  Angeles  Cali- 
fornia. 

Kittanning  Trail,  across  the  Allegheny 
Mountains,  from  Shirleysburg  to  Klttannlne 
in  Pennsylvania. 

Gold  Rush  Trails  In  Alaska. 

El  Camino  Real,  the  King's  Road  of  Span- 
Ish  Florida. 

FUTURE    RECREATION  TRAILS 

Specific  plans  for  thU  part  of  the  na- 
tional system  originate  with  local  and  state 
governments,  and  are  Just  getting  under  way 
And  here  I  strongly  believe  In  aggressive  citi- 
zen involvement.  We  have  done  virtually 
nothing  with  recreaUon  trails  In  this  coun- 
try mainly  because  state  conservation  de- 
partments with  a  few  exceptions,  haven't  had 
the  Imagination  or  vision  to  plan  them. 
One  state  conservaUon  director  once  told 
me,  "We  don't  build  hiking  trails  because 
we  have  so  few  hikers." 

He  was  putUng  the  cart  before  the  horse. 
How  can  there  be  hikers  unless  they  have 
some  place  to  go?  And  he  obviously  did  not 
realize  that  making  It  easy  for  people  to  get 
out  into  the  countryside,  to  learn  about  nat- 
ural resources  on  their  feet,  is  vital  to  con- 
servation. 

When  conservation  departments  are  stimu- 
lated to  look  systematically  for  potential 
trails  in  their  states,  they  will  be  astonished 
by  the  number  and  variety  available.  After 
all,  a  good  trail  doesn't  take  much  room. 
For  example,  along  the  Brule  River  in  my 
state  are  the  deep-worn  paths  left  by  In- 
dians and  fur  traders.  They  are  only  a  few 
feet  wide  and  meander  through  the  woods. 
To  protect  such  a  strip  of  history  with  ease- 
ments, mark  it.  put  it  on  a  map.  and  keep  li 
passable  Is  fairly  simple  and  should  not  be  a 
very  exp>ensive  task. 

Several  years  ago  I  made  a  rough  study  of 
some  of  the  more  obvious  trails  we  might 
develop  in  Wisconsin.  When  we  put  them  on 
a  map  It  showed  a  network  totaling  3.000 
miles!  Running  mainly  along  river  banks, 
lake  shores,  and  through  state  and  national 
forests,  these  trails  would  put  a  hiking  path 
within  reach  of  virtually  every  family  In 
cities,  suburbs  and  small  towns. 

Long,  continuous  trails  are  not  essential, 
however.  Sites  for  many  short  ones,  possibly 
5  to  15  miles  long,  can  be  found  In  any  state. 
Once  developed,  they  become  in  effect  linear 
parks  where  oncoming  generations  can  learn 
the  vital  fabric  of  the  earth.  Its  vegetation 
and  its  creatures,  through  their  own  eyes, 
ears,  hands  and  feet.  Personally,  I  beUeve  that 
every  trail  should  have  tree  collections  at 
suitable  intervals — small  plantations,  per- 
haps only  an  acre,  where  youngsters  could 
see  every  tree  native  to  their  state,  each  one 
Identified  with  a  plaque  giving  Its  name  and 
important  charact«ristics. 

WHAT  WILL  'IRAILS  COST? 

The  National  Trails  System  Act  authorizes 
appropriations    of    $5,000,000    for    acquiring 
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And  MMaaMata  for  tlM  AppaUohlan 
TnU.  and  $MOMO  for  Umm  purpo—  for  Um 
Pmclflo  Crwt  Tnai.  moat  of  which  alra«dy  U 
on  publlo  Und.  Tba  total  ln?«atai«nt  wUl  t>« 
nUUvely  modaat.  A  splendid  naUonwlda  aat- 
work  of  all  typaa  of  tnUla  can  !>•  aetablUbad 
for  leaa  tban  th«  ooat,  say,  of  a  few  bundrad 
mllaa   of  auparhichway. 

Tha  Padaral  aban  of  the  National  Tralla 
Systam  U  to  ba  financed  from  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund,  aa  available  and 
appropriated.  As  states  complete  their  com> 
prebenslve  outdoor  recreation  plana  and 
propoeals,  Including  those  for  tralla,  tbey 
may  apply  for  coet-abarlng  grants  from  tha 
Fund. 

FT7NO  troT  xttovon 

One  trallblock,  however,  la  that  more  eon- 
servatlon  and  recreation  projects  have  been 
authorized  than  can  be  readily  financed  by 
the  Fund.  It  lant  that  the  nation  la  ovar- 
commltted  on  projects — quite  the  contrary. 
Rather,  the  al^ta  of  tha  Fund  have  been 
aet  too  loto. 

Congreaa  recently  sought  to  correct  thla 
by  earmarking  taoo  million  a  year  for  five 
years  for  the  Fund  from  Federal  off-shore  oU 
revMtna — again.  If  appropriated.  Bven  so, 
the  tnasalve  task  of  saving  and  restoring  our 
natural  environment  cannot  be  mastered  un- 
leaa  we  use  general  funds  for  this  purpose 
on  a  much   larger  scale. 

Still,  conservationists  should  be  optimistic. 
A  more  concerned .  more  constructive  atti- 
tude la  taking  hold.  I  keep  In  mind  a  cold 
weekend  one  October  when  I  hiked  over  a 
fine  new  trail  being  completed  through  the 
Chequamegon  National  Forest  near  Lake 
8up«1or.  The  work  was  being  done  by  a 
group  ot  college  students  who  wanted  that 
trail  for  themselvea  and  others.  Twenty- 
five  of  them  Invested  their  Saturday  In  trim- 
ming out  brush,  hauling  off  fallen  trees  and 
leveling  hummocks.  By  the  end  of  a  long  day 
they  had  created  a  pleasant  7-mlle  footpath 
where  none  had  been  before. 

That  kind  of  spirit  can  give  America  the 
tralla  It  needs — and  the  trails  can  give  us 
more  of  tha  America  we  need. 


SPEECH  BY  WALTER  J.  McNERNEY. 
PRESIDENT,  BLUE  CROSS  ASSO- 
CIATION 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral committees  and  subcommittees  of 
the  Senate,  Including  the  Subcommittee 
on  Executive  Reorganization,  are  deeply 
concerned  with  the  problems  facing 
those  responsible  for  the  delivery  of 
health  care. 

There  are  no  easy  answers  in  this 
field.  But  we  are  fortunate  in  that  many 
dedicated  Individuals  and  groupts  are 
hard  at  work  at  developing  solutions  to 
the  dlfBculties  of  organization,  financ- 
ing and  delivery  of  health  care. 

Walter  J.  McNemey.  president  of  the 
Blue  Cross  Association,  is  one  such  In- 
dividual. In  a  recent  speech  before  the 
Group  Health  Institute  aimual  meeting 
In  New  York,  he  gave  a  very  impressive 
summary  of  the  problems.  His  remarks 
on  the  subject  of  the  prepaid  group 
practice  of  medicine  bear  special 
attention. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Rxcori). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

TBS  HXALTH  AOMIMISTaATION  BSTAaLlaHMXNT: 

UNOIEACHIXTaB 

A  serlotia  discrepancy  exlsta  in  the  reUttve 
Investment  our  nation  la  ma^«ng  in  the  de- 
livery of  health  care  and  biomedical  raaearch. 


Aa  a  result,  we  know  a  great  deal  about  dlag- 
noals  and  treatment  of  lUneas,  but  leaa  than 
we  should  about  how  to  translate  our  know- 
how  into  effective  service  at  a  reasonable 
price.  Also,  the  health  establishment,  ezcee- 
slvely  preoccupied  with  old  values  and  yes- 
terday's problems,  lacks  the  flexibility  and 
motivation  to  create  the  right  setting  or  to 
capitalize  on  opportunities  that  exist. 

Last  year  the  Federal  government  spent 
approximately  91.6  billion  on  biomedical  re- 
search. During  that  same  year.  It  ear- 
marked— but  spent  leas  than — 918  million 
for  research  on  ways  to  Improve  delivery  of 
health  services.  In  a  market  where  signifi- 
cantly leaa  than  50  percent  of  the  new  ex- 
penditures for  health  are  translated  into  new 
tfervlcea  or  modernlaatlon,  the  disparity  Is 
devastating  in  terms  of  both  human  compas- 
sion and  economic  soundness. 

The  essential  fault  cannot  be  ascribed  to 
Congress.  It  U  Indeed  true  that  past  Con- 
gresses have  generously  appropriated  money 
for  biomedical  research,  with  funds  often 
exceeding  requests  of  the  Administration. 
But,  for  the  moat  part,  members  of  Congress 
are  not  health  experts.  It  la  to  be  expected 
that  as  members  of  a  wealthy  society,  con- 
fident of  overcotnlng  challenging  problems 
through  maaslve  Infusions  of  money,  they 
would  feel  that  major  health  appropriations 
would  bring  concrete  benefits  to  Individuals 
and  to  their  communities.  Further,  Congress- 
men are  members  of  a  society  only  now 
emerging  from  a  long  period  of  consumer 
unassertlvenaas  (with  the  help  of  more  effec- 
tive mass  media  and  more  widespread  edu- 
cation). They  proceed  gingerly  la  hsalth 
matters  for  fear  of  Interfering  m  quality 
of  care  (or,  perhapa,  risking  soma  sort  o< 
personal  retribution).  Thus,  It  Is  natural  for 
legislators  to  avoid  significant  Involvement 
In  the  highly-charged  problems  of  health 
care  financing  and  organization. 

The  fault  lies  within  the  field  of  health. 
It  Is  here,  primarily,  that  heavy  emphasis 
has  been  placed  on  professional  versus  con- 
sumer rights.  The  Illusion  that  a  noncom- 
petitive economy  can  become  efficient  largely 
through  the  good  Intentions  of  practitioners 
and  Institutions  given  semi-monopoly  power 
through  licensure  Is  still  being  perpetuated. 
It  Is  here  that  we  see  emphasis  on  new  hearts 
for  the  hundreds  while  millions  suffer  from 
lack  of  preventive  care. 

Tne  example  cited  Is  symptomatic  of  the 
fact  that  our  scientific  acximen  has  badly 
outstripped  our  delivery  know-how.  Further- 
more, massive  Infusions  of  research  money 
from  The  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
Medicare  or  Medicaid  or  from  other  quarters 
without  corresponding  attempts  to  Improve 
the  delivery  of  care,  will  simply  heighten  the 
problems  we  face.  This  la  not  to  Imply  that 
we  can  arbitrarily  stop  spending  or  make 
wholesale  cuts  In  health  expenditures.  Aa 
we  already  have  seen,  undercare  can  be  result. 
The  health  system,  like  the  economy  as  a 
whole,  la  in  dallcats  balance.  Expenditures 
must  be  coupled  with  more  imaginative 
delivery  systems,  and  this  concept  must 
evolve  more  rapidly  tban  to  date. 

There  are  signs  that  the  need  for  more 
effective  delivery  of  health  services  Is  en- 
joying wider  appreciation  and  that  more 
dramatic  changes  In  health  care  are  In 
prospect  for  the  next  five  years  than  we  have 
seen  In  the  last  30.  While  ready  answers  are 
not  easily  at  hand,  there  are  signs  that  health 
problems  wUl  be  conceptualized  nnd  solu- 
tions win  be  sought  by  constimers,  as  well 
as  by  practitioners,  drawing  upon  the  help 
of  task-oriented  experts  who  are  as  much 
concerned  with  resuiu  as  with  ixtxsesses.  To 
put  it  another  way,  a  strong  dose  of  antl- 
Intellectuallsm  in  health  administration 
matters,  which  we  have  experienced  In  recent 
years,  may  be  on  the  wane. 

roacn  calung  roa  chancs 
Where  do  we  see  the  signs  of  these  changes? 
A  good  place  to  start  Is  the  population  re- 


ceiving health  services.  The  orientation  of  the 
young  needs  little  elaboratloii.  The  majority 
of  them  are  wed  less  to  gradualism  than  their 
elders.  They  are  more  Inclined  to  act  now 
when  problems,  such  as  aocsss  to  care  among 
the  poor,  become  apparent,  and  they  are  less 
Impressed  with  institutional  form  than  with 
payoff.  As  access  to  and  influence  over  health 
grow,  these  points  of  view  will  become  In- 
creasingly Influential.  The  growing  number 
of  medical  students  and  allied  professions 
Interested  In  community  medicine — whether 
In  a  neighborhood  health  center,  a  hospital, 
or  the  Peace  Corps — suggests  that  receptlve- 
ness  to  these  points  of  view  within  the  health 
establishment  will  Increase  In  the  near 
future. 

A  second  Influential  group,  smaller  In  size 
but  similar  in  Impact,  Is  the  poor  and  near 
poor.  Blue  Cross  asked  Louis  Harris  to  study 
the  health  problems  of  the  total  population 
last  year.  This  and  other  surveys  reveal  that 
the  poor — In  relation  to  the  average  citizen — 
have  a  significantly  greater  Incidence  of  ma- 
jor and  minor  medical  complaints  and  lees 
Insurance.  Also,  the  poor  have  a  pervasive 
fear  of  major  medical  episodes  and  a  despair 
about  reasonable  access  to  care.  Surprisingly, 
the  poor  appreciated  the  value  of  specialty 
care  as  well  as  the  non-poor  and  discussed 
the  hazards  of  air  and  water  pollution  as 
well  as  the  extensive  use  of  pesticides  in 
agriculture. 

At  the  1969  National  Health  Fonim,  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Health  Council  several 
of  the  ghetto  residents  who  participated  In 
the  discussions  gave  unanimous  support  to 
programs  that  would  cut  through  old  ways 
to  produce  health  professionals  below  the 
doctor  level  who  ml^t  attend  to  their  needs. 
They  expressed  great  impatience  with  a  sys- 
tem that  reqiOres  upwards  of  ten  years  to 
produce  a  doctor — and  doesn't  produce  doc- 
tors for  their  neighborhoods.  "We  may  see 
them  occasionally,  but  never  the  same  one 
twice,"  they  said.  Obviously,  the  poor  have  a 
strong  Interest  In  change,  and  they,  like  the 
young,  express  a  sense  of  urgency  which  the 
principals  of  the  establishment  lack  thus 
far. 

The  galnf  lUly  employed  who  are  supporting 
the  poor  and  the  young  are  also  pressuring 
for  change  through  both  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sectors.  For  example.  In  CaUfomla,  all 
of  the  major  unions  have  combined  to  form 
a  California  CoimcU  for  Health  Plan  Alterita- 
tlves.  Its  general  objective  Is  to  seek  out 
and  bargain  for  more  effective  means  of  or- 
ganizing, operating,  and  financing  health 
services.  Recognizing  the  susceptibility  of 
health  services  to  Inflation,  Its  members  see 
this  problem  as  a  matter  of  degree  and  not 
In  terms  of  absolute  license  to  Justify  rapidly 
Increasing  deductions  from  payroll  to  pay  for 
the  same  or  similar  services,  which  often  fall 
far  short  of  full  health  care.  With  less  for- 
mal organization,  thousands  of  working 
groups  around  the  country  are  concerning 
themselves  with  costs  and  effectiveness  of 
care.  By  now,  the  story  Is  a  familiar  one  to 
all  of  you. 

Importantly,  several  key  consumer  groups 
again  are  begmnlng  to  focus  on  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  total  health  system  on  a 
national  scale  and  now  Just  how  it  might 
affect  a  given  subgroup  or  locality.  For  ex- 
ample, Walter  Reuther  has  launched  an  ex- 
haustive Inquiry  into  the  whole  structure 
of  our  health  system  and  the  reasons  Isrlng 
behind  its  less  than  superior  overall  per- 
formance, as  measured  by  mortality  and 
morbidity  experience  (as  the  world's  wealth- 
iest nation) ,  its  low  efficiency  In  some  parts 
and  its  shortcomings  In  reaching  out  con- 
sistently to  the  disadvantaged.  The  AFL-CIO 
Is  similarly  concerned.  A  key  underlying 
asstimptlon  of  these  groups  Is  that,  whereas 
more  money  will  be  needed  to  do  the  Job, 
much  more  can  be  done  with  the  money  we 
are  now  spending.  The  proposition  Is  slowly 
emerging  that  adequate  care  for  everyone  Is 
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well  within  reach,  provided  old  Institutional 
Inertias  can  t>e  overcome. 

The  government  Is  now  hardly  a  casual 
bystander.  With  obligations  imder  Medicare 
and  Medicaid — In  addition  to  Its  manifold 
investments  In  research,  education,  and 
capital  structure — It  is  vitally  Interested  In 
effective  care,  especially  In  this  era  of  tight 
budgets  and  heavy  non-productive  war  ex- 
penses. Reflecting  the  mood  of  the  working 
population,  the  poor  and  the  young,  as  well 
as  the  needs  of  government  as  a  purchaser 
of  care,  there  Is  now  more  talk  of  the  need 
for  discipline  within  the  system.  Out  of  this 
comes  greater  Interest  In  preventive  care, 
less  fragmentation  of  service,  more  appro- 
priately placed  Incentives,  better  planning, 
and  the  like.  There  Is  less  Inclination  to 
spend  money  vrtthout  at  first  speculating  on 
how  It  Is  to  be  spent. 

Also,  there  Is  renewed  Interest  In  universal 
health  Insurance.  We  can  expect  some  bills 
this  year  and  more  next.  If  not  before,  the 
Issue  Is  likely  to  be  a  major  consideration 
In  the  1972  Presidential  election.  What  the 
specific  outcome  will  be  one  cannot  fathom 
at  this  time.  However,  whatever  devise  is 
agreed  upon  to  raise  the  funds,  we  can  be 
certain  that  there  will  be  deep  consideration 
given  to  the  system  on  which  it  Is  spent. 

Accentuating  this  quest  for  better  delivery 
of  care  is  the  changing  nature  of  medical 
practice  Itself  and  the  changing  setting  with- 
in which  It  Is  practiced.  The  complexity  of 
services  needed  for  the  treatment  of  chronic 
disease  and  the  proliferation  of  specialties 
both  call  for  organization — as  do  the  prob- 
lems experienced  by  the  poor  and  well-to-do 
alike  In  getting  care  in  an  increasingly  urban 
environment,  replete  with  transportational 
and  Jurisdictional  hurdles. 

CHANCE    tTNDEHWAY 

The  pressures  calling  for  greater  produc- 
tivity and  greater  access  are  obvious.  Even  if 
slowly,  the  health  establishment  has  finally 
accepted  the  need  for  organizational  and  fi- 
nancial reforms. 

The  hard  output  statistics  portraying 
rapidly  rising  costs,  differential  utilization 
rates  among  the  haves  and  have  nots,  and 
widely  varying  uses  of  human  as  well  as  ma- 
terial resources  have  been  convincing.  How- 
ever, it  Is  Important  to  understand  that  a 
gradual  change  in  economic  philosophy  has 
been  occurring.  At  the  root  of  many  debates 
on  medical  economics  over  the  years,  has 
been  the  basic  disagreement  over  whether 
the  health  system  was,  like  many  other  seg- 
ments of  the  economy,  essentially  self-regu- 
lating. Those  that  said  that  It  was,  spoke  in 
terms  of  minimum  regulation,  deductibles 
and  co-pay  provisions  so  as  to  involve  every 
individual  in  every  transaction  as  well  as  the 
desirability  of  many  different  patterns  of 
payment  and  provision  of  care,  etc.  With 
greater  resources  Involved,  more  visibility  and 
higher  stakes,  it  has  become  apparent  that 
with  the  absence  of  both  true  competition 
and  genuine  consumer  choice  and  with  the 
social,  if  not  economic,  necessity  of  focusing 
on  need  as  well  as  demand — self-regulation 
is  significantly  lacking.  The  assumption  that 
well-meaning  professionals  can  carry  the  day 
Is  not  valid.  Solutions  to  large  scale  prob- 
lems of  productivity  and  allocation  require 
more  basic  pressure  than  personal  or  profes- 
sional Idealism  alone  can  muster,  particularly 
If  each  transaction  is  prepaid.  Once  this  is 
accepted,  the  door  is  open  to  debate  over 
substitute  controls  which  can  give  the  sys-~ 
tem  greater  predictability.  We  are  at  this 
stage. 

The  challenge  facing  iis  Is  to  construct  a 
flexible  and  publicly-accountable  organlza- 
ilonal-type  model  which  exploits  the  assets 
of  both  the  public  and  private  sectors,  mod- 
erates the  wide  range  of  choices  without 
backing  Into  the  trap  of  "one  best  way,"  and 
recognizee  the  need  to  keep  decisions  as  cloee 
as  possible  to  the  problems  Involved. 

Most  health  professionals  are  aware  that 


there  are  no  Glmpllstlc  solutions  and  con- 
sensus on  the  merits  of  any  given  Interven- 
tion or  combination  is  low.  Furthermore,  in- 
dividual doctors  and  hospitals  in  casting 
their  votes  on  solutions  face  the  dllenuna 
of  balancing  their  own  needs  against  the 
needs  of  the  system. 

One  major  approach  Involves  the  planning 
of  health  programs  and  facilities.  As  oppoeeH 
to  entirely  self-appointed  growth,  decisions 
should  be  made  relative  to  community  need 
on  a  community-wide  basis.  Potentially,  a 
proper  system  could  establish  a  reasonable 
capital  structure  and  focus  program  on  gaps 
as  well  aa  overlaps.  Both  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  improving  the  system.  Achieve- 
ment of  effective  planning  is  another  mat- 
ter. Aside  from  the  Issue  of  local  pride,  there 
are  strategic  considerations  of  process,  au- 
thority, structure,  and  scope.  Currently,  plan- 
ning is  proceeding  along  several  axes.  I.e., 
PL  89-749,  Regional  Medical  Programs,  Hill- 
Burton,  areawlde  planning  agencies.  Medical, 
hospital,  and  Insvtrance  organizations — as 
well  as  state  governments  and  other  groups — 
are  Jockeying  for  power  within  these  frame- 
works. The  net  result  is  very  little  control. 
The  speed  with  which  legislation  was  con- 
ceived left  even  the  Federal  government 
badly  fragmented.  Prospects  for  rapid  prog- 
ress are  dim  although  long-range  prospects 
are  brighter. 

Attempts  are  being  made  to  develop  in- 
centive reimbursement  formulae  under  con- 
tract between  purchasers  of  care  and  pro- 
viders. As  an  emergency  measure  during 
World  War  II,  It  may  have  been  Justifiable  to 
pay  hospitals  on  a  coet  plus  or  charge  tMisls, 
but  under  more  normal  conditions,  it  is  not. 
Several  experiments  are  under  way  or  being 
proposed,  such  as  payments  according  to 
work  standards  or  preagreed  target  rates. 
Several  prototypes  deserve  evaluation,  but  in 
any  event,  it  is  important  that  the  provider 
share  risk  and  thus  be  given  Incentive  to 
innovate,  that  the  rates  are  pre-  rather  than 
post-agreed,  that  the  structure  he  reasonably 
simple  and  that  the  agreements  be  struck 
through  negotiation  and  firm  bargaining. 
Progress  has  been  slow.  Hospitals  and  allied 
institutions  appear  to  enjoy  the  economic 
weightlessness  of  full  pajmient,  subject 
mainly  to  post-audit,  and  they  face  the  pros- 
pect of  negotiating  cost  parameters  with 
large  contractors  with  some  trepidation. 

In  doctor  payment,  the  swing  to  a  usual 
and  customary  basis  puts  a  great  deal  of 
stress  on  the  restraints  of  peer  performance 
and  its  impact  has  yet  to  be  fully  measured. 
The  much-discussed  process  of  utiliza- 
tion review — in  which  Judgments  are  made 
by  doctors  largely  regarding  the  proper  site 
of  care,  relevancy  of  services  utilized  and  ap- 
propriateness of  stay — has  great  potential. 
With  computers  it  Is  nov  pKxslble  to  print 
out  comparisons  within  and  among  pro- 
viders regarding  performance  relative  to 
preset  criteria  of  effectiveness  by  diagnosis, 
age,  and  sex.  At  the  least,  computers  can  help 
to  make  comparisons  without  reference  to 
criteria.  Up  to  now,  the  manual  labor  re- 
quired to  Judge  cases  and  the  essentially 
claim-type  work  demanded  of  busy  doctors 
has  resulted  in  little  effective  control  over 
either  under-  or  over-use  of  facilities  and 
services.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  well- 
documented  data  in  attractive  format,  easily 
retrieved  from  memory  files,  will  change  the 
situation  or  whether  resistance  will  then  be 
based  more  on  the  professional's  inherent 
distrust  of  the  norm. 

Accreditation  is  being  expanr'ed  in  scope 
but  to  date  has  been  concerned  with  mini- 
mum standards  rather  than  efficient  use  of 
resources.  Plans  are  under  v.'ay  to  examine 
administrative  as  well  as  professional  prac- 
tices. 

Of  Major  Importance  is  whether  most  or 
relatively  few  health  services  are  to  be  pre- 
paid. Use  tends  to  follow  prepayment.  Benefit 
structures  that  concentrate  on  acute  services 


Invite  overuse  of  these  senlces  at  the  ex- 
pense of  alternate,  more  effective  and  less  ex- 
pensive services.  Currently,  approximately  40 
I>er  cent  of  the  health  care  dollar  is  prepaid. 
The  average  will  have  to  be  at  least  80  per- 
cent before  physicians  can  begin  to  deal  suc- 
cessfully with  pressures  from  patients  or 
their  families  to  minimize  their  out-of- 
pocket  expenses.  Growth  of  benefits  has  been 
slow  but  steady.  A  few  leading  industries 
are  approaching  50  to  60  percent  effective- 
ness, but  those  with  limited  resources,  often 
small  in  size,  still  lag  appreciably  behind. 

The  iH^blem  of  access  is  being  fought 
along  three  fronts.  Primarily  through  formal 
or  Informal  planning  (e.g.,  PL  89-749  and 
The  Regional  Medical  I*rogram),  efforts  are 
being  made  to  congregate  services  so  that 
preventive,  acute,  and  rehabilitative  care  can 
be  obtained  in  a  reasonably  compact  loca- 
tion and  through  a  reasonably  well  orga- 
nized program.  The  so-called  campus  con- 
cept built  around  a  medical  center  or  a  small- 
er teaching  hospital  is  a  case  In  point.  Ex- 
panded ambulatory  programs  and  conven- 
iently located  doctors'  office  buildings  are 
another  case  in  point.  However,  fragmenta- 
tion Is  still  a  major  problem  for  the  poor  and 
rich  alike.  Lacking  education  on  use  of  serv- 
ices and  mobility,  the  poor  are  particularly 
handicapped — to  the  point  where  under- 
care is  ctmimon  even  when  government  sup- 
port for  care  is  available.  Out  of  this  realiza- 
tion, a  Polaris  program  has  arisen  (the  sec- 
ond front),  called  the  neighborhood  health 
center  program,  where  an  attempt  is  being 
made  to  build  and  consolidate  many  ambu- 
latory services  under  one  roof,  tuned  to  the 
needs  of  the  surrounding  population. 

Finally,  one  sees  concerted  efforts  being 
made  to  develop  health  benefit  programs 
for  the  poor  and  the  near  poor  through  Medi- 
care, Medicaid,  and  Model  Cities,  while  the 
long  debate  on  universal  health  insurance 
begins.  Clo.sely  allied  efforts  involve  attempts 
to  Improve  social  security  payments,  wel- 
fare payments,  workmen's  compensation,  and 
unemployment  Insurance  and  to  explore  such 
lde..s  as  the  guaranteed  minimum  wage, 
negative  income  tax,  family  allowances.  Job 
training,  and  public  works  programs.  The 
attack  is  multilateral  and  proceeding  cau- 
tiously, slowed  by  the  prospective  costs,  low 
assuranc*  on  relative  merits  of  alternative 
ripproaches  and  a  hesitancy  about  how  well 
the  money  will  be  spent. 

Overall,  we  see  that  attempts  are  being 
made,  through  selective  intervention,  to  in- 
troduce more  order  Into  the  system  through 
use  of  various  incentives,  parameters  and 
negotiation  and  employment  of  a  gamut  of 
legal,  fiscal,  and  professional  means.  An  over-  ^ 
all  concept  is  lacking,  but  at  least  the  time  ~^ 
h^s  arrived  when  the  system — as  opposed  to  ' 

the  individual  practitioner  or  institution — 
has  come  In  for  its  share  of  attention.  The 
stage  is  set  for  the  development  of  national 
goals  in  the  Office  of  the  President  or  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  &  Welfare, 
and  periodic  evaluation  of  progress  toward 
them.  The  stage  also  is  set  for  debate  on  the 
real  issues:  public  versus  private  roles  and 
how  to  balance  such  confiicting  forces  as  uni- 
formity versus  variety,  standardization  versuf 
innovation,  centralization  versus  decentral- 
ization of  decision  making  and  the  like. 

IMPTDIMENTS  OF  PROCRES.S 

This  is  not  to  imply  that  the  going  will 
be  easy.  Health  institutions  respond  slowly. 
For  example,  with  the  diffislon  of  authority 
existing  among  boards,  administrations,  and 
medical  staffs  in  hospitals,  progress  tends  to 
be  rapid  when  heroic,  sharply-defined  effort 
or  technique  is  Involved,  but  glacial  when 
through  programs  are  involved,  even  though 
they  may  have  greater  life-saving  potential. 
How  many  administrators  will  stick  their 
necks  out  on  any  major  issue  when  prevail- 
ing staff  or  board  sentiments  runs  roughly 
counter?  How  many  pathologists  will  be  in- 
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tOTMtad  In  thrlm  (•elllUM  with  nalchbor- 
inc  Inctltutloiu  wlicn  th«tr  rol«  and  InoooM 
might  b«  mdT«nely  aSectAd? 

Th«  mattor  ta  furthar  compllcatad  by  es- 
oaaalva  ■peelaUsatlon  amooc  aupportlng  akllU 
in  and  out  of  tha  boapltal.  Bach  naw  aklll 
which  aupporta  doctora  davalopa  a  aoclaty 
with  Ita  own  unlforma.  standarda.  codaa.  aa- 
aoclatlooa,  offlcen.  and  ao  forth,  wboaa  da- 
manda  of  tan  challenga  the  job  at  hand.  Ac- 
quisition of  aJclIl  and  pursuit  of  quality  are 
the  Justifying  targeta  of  these  demanda,  but 
often  the  reault  ta  to  make  the  Institution 
a  holding  company  for  apeclaltlea  narclssistl- 
eally  conoemad  with  their  own  needa  to  a 
significant  defT««.  Coordination  of  effort  di- 
rected at  a  glTan  patient  or  program  la  hard 
to  achlera.  A  preoccupation  follows  with 
form  rather  than  with  aubatance. 

In  a  medical  center,  the  problem  la  com- 
pounded by  the  dlsaaaembly  of  the  university 
of  which  the  medical  school  and  teaching 
hospitals  are  a  part.  We  now  see  the  cult  of 
the  specialist  and  the  technologlat  In  full 
Bower.  Is  It  surprising  that  students  are  ask- 
ing what  the  University  stands  for.  with  re- 
spect to  complex  human  and  community 
-probtetBs  whoae  solutions  require  a  commlt- 
-mant*  ■«  point  of  view  and  the  coordinated 
Inalghta  of  aeverml  dlaclpllnes?  Is  It  surpris- 
ing that  medical  centers  which  straddle 
ghetto  areaa  remain  esceaalvely  preoccupied 
with  esoteric  reaearch  projecta?  Should  we 
be  surprised  to  see  such  enthusiastic  pursuit 
of  challenging  curea  with  so  little  Interest  In 
prevention,  although  the  payoffs  for  the  com- 
munity favor  the  pap  smear  over  the  trana- 
planted  heart?  Why  have  technical  skills  not 
been  relegated  to  supporting  personnel  who. 
like  the  military  corpaman  In  Vietnam,  could 
be  entrusted  to  perform  a  wide  scope  of  func- 
tions well,  and  Lf  he  works  at  It.  ultlntately 
can  become  a  doctor? 

The  causes  are  neither  malicious  Intent  nor 
a  malevolent  spirit.  The  technician  or  pro- 
faaalonal  does  not  conspire  against  the  In- 
stitution. He  simply  devours  It,  unleaa  the 
Institution  Is  strong  and  unleaa  It  standa 
for  something  meaningful  Needed  are  clearly 
enunciated  goals,  proper  Incentives,  and 
sound  structure.  Universities  and  health 
Institutions  built  on  the  concept  of  fatuous 
egalltarlanlsm,  where  all  licensees  have  an 
equal  voice,  are  In  for  a  bad  time.  It  Is  no 
accident  that  there  have  been  marches  on 
both. 

It  Is  also  no  accident  that  the  neighbor- 
hood health  program  was  initially  conceived 
and  Implemented  outside  of  HEW  by  young 
men  deeply  concerned  with  the  poor.  These 
young  men  had  decided  that  the  only  way  to 
get  the  progran>  off  the  ground  was  through 
bypassing  the  establishment  as  much  as  pot- 
slble — whether  the  establishment  was  seen 
In  the  form  of  public  health  agencies,  hospi- 
tals, planning  agencies,  or  professional 
societies. 

TRx  coNccrr  or  oaoup  pescticc 
The  concept  of  group  practice  and  how  it 
has  been  debated  la  a  good  case  In  point. 
Oroup  practice  represents  one  impotrant  at- 
tempt to  provide  focus  and  to  strengthen 
production  through  coordinated  effort, 
whether  In  the  form  of  a  looae  confederation 
of  physicians  or  In  the  form  of  a  well  or- 
ganized group  operating  on  a  prepaid  basis. 
And  the  concept  has  had  rough  going — 
particularly  prepaid  group  practice. 

We  have  seen  an  encouraging  growth  In 
consumer  prepaid  group  practice  multi- 
specialty  plana  In  recent  years.  But  why  has 
overall  progreas,  on  the  basis  of  percentage 
uf  population  enrolled,  been  ilow.  particular- 
ly when  planning,  utilisation  review,  and 
other  worthy  efforts  to  achieve  greater  access 
and  productivity  have  provided  less  than  a 
lull  answer  to  currently  pressing  problems? 
In  part,  the  answer  lies  In  forces  typical 
of  those  aflUcUng  every  Institution.  Physi- 
cians have  not  been  trained  to  think  In  group 
terms  outside  the  hospital.  There  are  con- 
nirts    within    groups,    on    a    professional    or 


admlnlatratlve  baals.  which  Terlfy  for  some 
the  fact  that  group  practice  cannot  work. 
Froin  the  public's  point  of  view,  there  Is 
often  frustration  with  benefit  gaps  or  with 
need  for  excessive  travel  to  get  aervloe.  Some 
may  chafe  under  the  narrower  range  of  choice 
of  physician  than  one  flnds  In  the  community 
as  a  whole,  even  If  It  Is  realised  that  this  Is 
one  price  one  pays  for  quality.  A  few  others 
may  still  associate  gronp  practice  with  aerr- 
Ices  to  the  poor,  while  deriving  satlsfsctlon. 
If  not  status,  out  of  their  own  personal  doctor 
or  doctors. 

While  prepaid  group  practice  Is  In  a  mi- 
nority pattern,  one  would  expect  to  see  some 
of  these  and  other  attltudlnal  and  substan- 
tive problems  arise.  However,  one  would  not 
expect  emotional,  often  vitriolic  attacks  on 
(he  concept,  from  the  professional  commun- 
ity. And,  yet,  this  Is  what  we  have  seen  over 
the  past  30  years  and  we  still  see  It  today. 
The  antagonists  see  prepaid  group  practice  as 
unethical.  Inimical  to  the  quality  of  care, 
restrictive  of  freedom  of  choice  for  the  con- 
sumer, and  the  end  of  professional  freedom. 
It  Is  not  my  purpose  to  refute  such  non- 
sense Any  group  that  equilibrates  freedom 
and  ethics  with  lack  of  structure,  or  ration- 
alizes a  threat  to  the  pocketbook  with  the 
excuse  of  threat  to  quality,  ultimately  de- 
pends on  reaaons  that  wear  down  through 
sheer  lack  of  substance,  although,  admit- 
tedly, the  refutation  of  this  nonsense  has 
been  slow  In  coming.  Perhaps,  a  sick  con- 
sumer can  be  forgiven  for  being  more  than 
ordinarily  slow-witted. 

It  Is  essential  to  point  out  that  thla  type 
of  attack  Is  symptomatic  of  a  deep  seated 
problem.  It  represents  the  unthinking  ap- 
plication of  old  remedies  to  new  and  dif- 
ferent problems:  It  ignores  the  facta  of 
significant  social  and  economic  changes: 
It  confuses  personal  aspirations  with  com- 
munity good,  and,  at  times.  It  even  refiecta 
class  or  some  other  equally  distasteful  bias. 
These  attitudes  are  difficult  to  get  at,  even 
for  the  well  community,  because  often  the 
point  of  view  Is  sincerely  held  while  rest- 
ing on  self-deception  or.  perhaps,  more  fre- 
quently, on  Ignorance  of  the  essential  needs 
of  modem  medicine  and  an  urtMUXlaed 
society.  Whatever.  It  Is  unacceptable  to 
today's  generations,  who  are  properly 
suspicious  of  hypocrisy  and  leas  than  ftiU 
candor.  The  Image  of  a  aolo  practitioner 
earning  $200,000  In  lonely  splendor  while 
a  loeal  medical  society  or  hospital  flgbta  the 
development  of  a  neighborhood  health  cen- 
ter simply  won't  go. 

Prepaid  group  practice,  then.  Is  more  than 
a  technique:  It  Is  a  battleground.  It  must 
be  given  a  chance  to  succeed,  for  one  thing, 
because  It  makes  sense,  but  even  more  Im- 
portantly, because  the  type  of  rationaliza- 
tion that  opposes  It  must  be  rooted  out  for 
the  sake  of  medicine  and  the  community. 
In  essence,  we  need  more  reaearch  and  de- 
velopment In  the  area  of  delivery  of  serv- 
ices, but  as  a  corollary,  we  also  need  the 
courage  to  Implement  what  we  already  know. 
Let  us  recall  that  the  pressures  for  pro- 
ductivity, less  fragmentation  and  greater 
access  are  growing.  A  scheme  that  Is  biUlt 
on  a  service  benefit.  Includes  a  broad  scope 
of  services  with  a  heavy  accent  on  preven- 
tion, contemplates  a  close  working  rela- 
tionship between  ambulatory  and  bed  care, 
Involvea  a  utilization  review  structure  that 
apans  an  episode  of  illness,  keep  decisions 
close  to  the  problems  Involved,  and  fea- 
tures a  prenegotlated  rate  within  which  the 
system  will  live,  cannot  be  that  bad.  In 
fact.  It  seems  to  bear  directly  on  the  key 
economic  problems  we  face  while  respecting 
the  need  of  the  practitioner  to  make  Im- 
portant clinical  decisions.  If  It  Is  not  worthy 
of  evangelistic  support,  at  least,  It  deserves 
a  fair  crack  at  the  market.  In  paaslng.  It 
might  be  noted  that  the  well-known  Kaiser 
group  practice  prepayment  plan  met  76 
percent  of  the  cost  of  medical  services  for 
Its  subscribers  and  that 'the  cost  of  these 
services  has  been  rising  less  than  one  half 


as  fast  as  for  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Ad- 
mittedly, a  select  poptilatlon  Is  Involved 
but  the  challenge  is  stUl  there. 

LOOKUtO  AmtAD 

Prepaid  group  practice  can  serve  as  a  use- 
ful device  for  looking  ahead  as  well  as  over 
one's  shoulder.  Its  slow  growth  Is  related 
partly  to  the  fact,  perhaps,  that  many  of  ltt> 
proponents  have  been  too  brittle  and  too  In- 
tense, possibly  overreacting  to  the  heavy 
propaganda  against  It.  The  cause  sometimes 
assumed  religious  fervor  and  the  liturgy 
sometimes  seemed  too  stereotyped.  One  result 
was  that  faults  as  well  as  claims  were  at 
times  exaggerated.  In  fact,  with  a  full,  un- 
restricted play  of  consumer  and  professional 
forces,  prepaid  group  practice  will  Ukel:. 
emerge  as  one  of  several  formats,  more  ap- 
plicable to  certain  settings  than  others. 

I  should  like  to  suggest  that  a  more  prag- 
matic and  flexible  approach  might  hasten 
the  day  of  a  new  equilibrium : 

First,  the  merit*  and  demerits  of  prepaid 
group  practice  must  be  stated  more  elo- 
quently In  topical  language  that  can  l>«- 
widely  understood.  It  costs  lees.  While  pro- 
vision Is  made  for  coordinated  care  for  all 
members  of  the  family,  a  control  and  Incen- 
tive structure  Is  created  that  holds  promlHt- 
of  efficiency  and  effectiveness.  It  has  been 
esUmated  that  tfiOO  million  to  $1  billion 
could  be  saved  annually  on  hospital  payment-s 
alone  through  the  elimination  of  paperwork 
If  an  Inclusive  rate  payment  were  Instituted 
What  would  a  per  capita  payment  across  Uip 
board  save? 

Second,  every  effort  should  be  made  by 
management  and  labor  to  Include  dual  or 
multiple  choice  clauses  In  labor  contractK 
so  that  what  form  of  payment  and /or  prac- 
tice Is  desired  Is  left.  In  part,  at  least,  to 
the  Individual  employee.  Thus,  the  consumer 
and  doctor  exercising  free  choice  would  de- 
cide on  proper  patterns  as  opposed  to  the 
promulgation  by  power  groups  of  legislation 
or  through  concerted  political  pressure  to 
outlaw  or  regulate  against  certain  forma  of 
group  practice.  The  esaential  Issues  are  eco- 
nomic, not  professional. 

Third,  artificial  Impediments  to  natural 
evolution  should  be  struck  down  and  struck 
down  now.  For  example,  the  laws  or  regula- 
tions In  17  states  prohibiting  consumer- 
owned  and  operated  prepaid  group  practice 
are  anachronisms,  If  they  ever  had  validity 
Federal  and  state  money,  both  grants  and 
loans,  should  be  available  to  all  community 
oriented  and  operated  health  Institutions 
Including  organized  groups — and  not  focused 
solely  or  primarily  on  the  construction  or  ex- 
pansion of  bed  facilities.  It  should  be  clear 
by  now  that  without  proper  balance  between, 
for  example,  ambulatory  and  bed  facilities, 
program  emphasis  will  be  distorted  and  dis- 
economies will  arise.  Payments  under  such 
programs  as  Medicare  and  Medicaid  should 
be  made  on  a  per  capita  basis  with  as  little 
red  tape  as  possible.  I  am  not  talking  about 
special  favors.  Prepaid  groups  are  well  able 
to  stand  on  their  own  feet,  as  they  should.  I 
am  talking  about  unstacklng  the  deck. 

Foiuth.  there  should  be  continued  evalua- 
tion of  the  impact  of  various  forms  of  group 
practice  on  use  factors  and  costs.  We  lack 
sufficient  yardsticks  to  do  the  job  convinc- 
ingly at  times,  and  we  even  lack  a  common 
language,  but  let's  reveal  what  we  can  while 
Improving  our  techniques. 

The  Blue  Cross  Association  has  applied  for 
an  HEW  grant  to  examine  use  and  cost  pat- 
terns under  group  practice  and  solo  practice 
arrangements.  For  those  who  think  the  issue 
of  prepaid  group  practice  Is  dormant.  I 
Hhould  recall  that  the  study  application 
elicited  at  least  three  resolutions  condemn- 
ing It  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association.  Our  application  still 
stands. 

Fifth,  mid  finally,  among  other  points  that 
might  be  mentioned,  it  Is  time  for  greater 
unity  of  progran-  and  purpose  among  com- 
munity-oriented    and     owned     Institutions 
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Closer  coordination  of  those  who  are  dedi- 
cated to  better  health  as  a  primary  goal 
would  have  a  strong  and  beneficial  effect.  It 
Is  time,  for  example,  for  Blue  Cross  to  work 
more  closely  with  community-oriented  pre- 
paid group  practice.  As  most  of  you  know, 
Blue  Cross  packages  benefits  with  HIP  In 
New  York  and  GHA  in  Washington,  D.C.  "H) 
the  comprehensiveness  of  program  of  these 
groups  is  added  the  considerable  strength  of 
out-of-area  coverage  and  transfer  rights. 
Hopefully,  we  will  also  be  able  to  look  for- 
ward to  Blue  Shield's  encompassment  of  per 
capita  payment,  as  Blue  Shield,  too,  reflects 
changing  community  and  professional  in- 
terests. 

Ideally,  the  hospitals  and  the  groups 
should  be  joined.  It  is  Incredible  that  more 
hospitals  have  not  taken  the  initiative  in  es- 
tablishing a  group  or  groups  geared  to  pro- 
vide a  full  range  of  services.  If  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  tear  down  the  economic  cur- 
tain between  ambulatory  and  bed  services, 
and  to  Join  the  physician  more  meaningfully 
and  accountably  In  the  administration  of 
health  care.  Whereas  certain  separations 
exist  for  reasons  that  have  nothing  to  do 
with  quality  or  efflclenty.  It  Ls  becoming  In- 
creasingly evident  that  the  future  develop- 
ment of  group  practice  and  a  variant  form — 
neighborhood  health  centers — will  ^ly 
heavily  on  an  institutional  basis. 

I  have  made  primary  reference  to  pre- 
paid group  practice  implying  a  comprehen- 
sive and  tightly  organized  scheme.  However, 
It  la  important  to  encourage  better  organiza- 
tion and  financing  of  practice,  whatever  the 
form.  The  old  style  at  Henry  Ford  Hospital 
and  the  new  style  being  so  Ingeniously  Im- 
plemented at  Harvard  are  both  valid.  Per- 
haps, a  few  medical  center  facilities  can  be 
teased  Into  playing  a  community  role.  And 
the  group  practice  without  walls  experiment 
In  Washington,  D.C,  deserves  support. 

Citing  prepaid  group  practice  Is  a  useful 
way  to  point  out  how  tax  In  some  cases  ossi- 
fication still  is,  but  a  half  a  loaf  is  better 
than  none  and,  more  Importantly,  the  chief 
targets  should  be  such  things  as  proper  In- 
centive, better  coordination  and  effective 
control — not  a  given  chassis  per  se.  If  there 
are  any  principles  other  than  these,  two  de- 
serve quick  reference. 

First,  no  farm  of  practice  deserves  long 
range  support  unless  It  attempts  to  serve  the 
whole  community.  Extolling  low  use  and 
cost  data  on  the  basis  of  serving  preferential 
populations  may  make  sense  In  arithmetic 
terms  but  not  In  community  terms.  Second, 
the  ownership  should  be  primarily  by  those 
affected.  I.e.,  subscribers. 

In  conclusion,  a  major  challenge  facing  the 
health  system  is  to  purge  Itself  of  Its  old 
fogies  In  a  more  avid  pursuit  of  greater  pro- 
ductivity and  effectiveness.  Other  challanges 
are  to  face  up  honestly  to  the  unmet  health 
needs  that  are  extant  among  rich  and  poor 
alike,  to  seek  Institutional  forms  that  can 
balance  effectively  the  sometimes  conflicting 
aspirations  of  professionals  and  consumers 
of  care,  and  to  weight  alternate  programs 
(including  food,  bousing,  employment)  In 
terms  of  results  rather  than  nostalgic  refer- 
ences. Also,  let  us  hope  that  we  can  be  realis- 
tic about  the  fact  that  we  live  in  an  economy 
of  scarcity  and  that  there  is  a  limit  on  what 
people  will  spend  on  health.  For  those  who 
moralize  about  controls,  or  still  feel  offended 
at  hearing  health  discussed  In  terms  of 
public  policy  or  economics,  let  us  remember 
that  we  are  talking  not  about  whether,  but 
about  how  the  limits  are  to  be  eetabllsbed. 


ADDRESS  BY  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 
MITCHELL  BEFORE  TENNESSEE 
BAR  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  BAKIXt.  Mr.  President,  the  Ten- 
nessee Bar  Association's  88th  anniver- 
sary convention  was  held  last  week  in 
Gatlinburg,  Term.  The  highlight  of  the 


convention  was  an  address  by  the  Honor- 
able John  N.  Mitchell,  Attorney  General 
of  tlie  United  States. 

The  Attorney  General  spoke  of  sev- 
eral issues  of  special  concern  to  all  of  us, 
including  the  violence  and  disorder  that 
have  plagued  our  Nation  in  recent  days. 
I  believe  his  remarks  are  timely  and 
worthy  of  the  thoughtful  consideration 
of  Senators,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Address  by  Hon.  John  N.  MrrcHELi. 

INTBODUCTION 

It  Is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  leave  the 
humidity  and  heat  of  Washington  to  come 
down  to  the  beautiful  Smoky  Mountains  and 
talk  to  the  88tb  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Tennessee  Bar  Association;  and,  as  you  may 
know,  the  current  heat  we  have  In  Wash- 
ington has  little  to  do  with  the  weather. 

1.  Violence  in  America 

The  topic  about  which  X  will  talk  this 
evening  Is  a  broad  topic — the  Increasing 
disrespect  for  our  system  of  law  on  the 
college  campuses.  In  our  core  cities,  and 
on  the  streets  of  our  urban  and  suburbcm 
areas. 

It  has  become  fashionable  In  some  circles 
to  say,  for  example,  that  violence  Is  "as  Amer- 
ican as  cherry  pie."  But  this  begs  the  ques- 
tion. While  it  may  be  true,  historically, 
that  this  nation  has  had  sporadic  periods  of 
Internal  violence,  we  have  never  accepted 
physical  force  as  a  legitimate  means  to 
achieve  a  political  or  social  goal. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  danger  today 
comes  from  those  who  justify  physical  vio- 
lence— not  as  a  sporadic  or  symbolic  protest 
as  did  Thoreau — but  as  the  only  form  of  pro- 
test: as  the  only  consistent  and  acceptable 
method  of  forcing  their  demands  upon  the 
majority. 

There  are  those  on  our  college  campuses 
who  argue  that  administrators  will  listen 
only  after  buildings  are  seized  and  students 
Injured. 

There  are  those  among  our  black  commun- 
ity who  argue  that  the  white  community 
will  listen  only  after  arson  and  looting  have 
occurred. 

There  are  those  in  o\u  urban  areas  who 
argue  that  the  dropout  juvenile  mugger  and 
the  disadvantaged  adult  bandit  are.  In  some 
unconscious  way,  bringing  to  our  attention 
their  plight. 

And  several  months  ago,  an  eminent  crim- 
inologist even  suggested  that  society  should 
arrange  a  formal  truce  with  the  organized 
criminal  syndicate  because  all  efforts,  so  far, 
to  weaken  organized  crime  have  failed, 

I  sympathize  very  deeply  with — and  I  sup- 
pose I  do  not  understand  completely — the 
resentment  and  hatred  that  are  throbbing 
in  our  colleges  and  In  our  cities.  Because  of 
my  age  and  background,  I  suppose  I  cannot 
fully  appreciate  the  depth  of  resentment 
held  by  students  who  wish  more  of  a  voice 
In  their  own  affairs  and  of  minorities  who 
wish  to  participate  fully  in  American  pros- 
perity. 

But  I  reject,  this  Administration  rejects, 
and  you  must  reject  the  alternative  of  physi- 
cal brutality.  Broken  limbs,  damaged  lives 
and  scarred  buildings  cannot  be  weapons  of 
negotiation.  Social  progress  must  be  achieved 
through  our  peaceful  political  processes 
which  are  rooted  In  simple  htimanlty,  In- 
telligent awareness  and  discussion,  and  suffi- 
cient economic  resources. 

For  In  this  chaotic  decade,  I  must  pose  to 
those  who  advocate  lawlessness  the  query 
of  Mr.  Justice  Holmes: 

"Behind  every  scheme  to  make  the  world 
over  lies  the  question,  what  kind  of  world 
do  you  want?" 

The  kind  of  world  that  I  want,  that  this 


Administration  wants  and  that  most  Ameri- 
cans want,  is  a  nation  of  political  stability, 
social  advancement  and  economic  growth 
firmly  rooted  in  "equal  justice  under  law." 

Since  January  20,  as  Attorney  General,  I 
have  made  several  priority  decisions  and 
policy  statements  in  an  effort  to  achieve  the 
kind  of  world  we  want;  and  I  should  like  to 
detail  them  for  you  briefly. 

2.  Street  crime 

Perhaps  street  crime  is,  in  the  long  run, 
our  greatest  problem.  The  latest  FBI  statis- 
tics show  that  serious  crime  in  the  United 
States  increased  17%  in  1968  over  1067  to  4.6 
mllUon  serious  crimes — or  three-fourths  of 
a  million  more  than  In  1967. 

The  increase  is  not  limited  to  any  particu- 
lar area  of  the  nation  and  is  concentrated  in 
our  urban-suburban  metropolitan  areas. 

It  was  up  22%  In  metropolitan  regions  of 
one  million  and  up  25%  in  areas  from  500,000 
to  one  million. 

Furthermore,  juveniles  now  account  for  a 
majority  of  crimes  against  property  and  the 
juvenile  rate  Is  growing  faster  than  the 
Juvenile  population. 

As  Attorney  General,  I  can  tell  you  that 
street  crime  in  our  cities  and  suburbs  and 
the  fear  of  street  crime  is  changing  the 
fabric  of  our  society,  and  Is  forcing  our  citi- 
zens to  change  their  traditional  living  pat- 
terns. They  stay  off  the  streets  at  night. 
They  shy  away  from  helping  strangers.  They 
are  distrustful  and  Insecure  In  their  own 
neighborhoods. 

This  Is  an  area  where  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  little  enforcement  power.  Here, 
we  must  rely  on  the  states  and  cities  for 
their  cooperation.  The  federal  government 
can  offer  advice  and  technical  assistance — 
and  we  can  offer  funds. 

Our  federal  leadership  In  the  national  ef- 
fort against  street  crime  will  come  primarily 
from  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration in  the  Justice  Department. 

President  Nixon  has  strongly  supported 
my  request  to  Congress  for  a  record  $300 
million  appropriation  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  for  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration.  Most  of  this  money  will 
go  to  the  states  In  block  grants  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  urban  areas,  to  be  used.  In  one 
form  or  another,  to  aid  the  administration 
of  Justice  on  the  broadest  scale. 

We  need  more  ptollce  and  they  must,  in 
most  cities,  be  better  educated  and  trained. 
We  need  improved  Juvenile  facilities  and 
educational  programs  to  stop  our  youth 
from  turning  to  the  streets.  We  need  more 
efficient  justice  so  that  those  who  are  ar- 
rested will  be  tried  promptly  and  either  con- 
victed or  acquitted.  We  need  a  complete 
overhaul  of  most  prison  systems  with  re- 
habilitation facilities,  psychiatrists,  and  so- 
cial workers  to  assure  that  the  prisoners  of 
today  will  not  be — as  four  out  of  ten  are 
expected  to  be — the  prisoners  of  tomorrow. 

But  our  attempts  to  decrease  street  crime 
have  another  aspect  which  is  even  more  Im- 
portant— solving  the  root  causes  offcommon 
law  crime  in  our  cities.  It  Is  simply  not  an 
accident  that  the  highest  incidence  of  crime 
occurs  In  the  ghetto  where  poor  housing, 
poor  education,  and  lack  of  employment  op- 
portunities are  more  prevalent  than  in  other 
parts  of  our  urban-suburban  areas. 

Here  too.  President  Nixon  has  supported 
substantial  programs.  He  has  propo^^  a  $2.5 
billion  hunger  program  designed  to  Insure, 
once  and  for  all,  that  our  citizens  have  an 
adequate  basic  diet.  He  has  reorganized  the 
Job  Corps  retraining  program  for  disadvan- 
taged youths  and  eliminated  some  of  the 
less  efficient  aspects.  He  has  continued  the 
Head  Start  program  for  the  educationally 
underprivileged  and  transferred  it  back  to 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  where  It  belongs.  He  has  maintained 
the  Office  of  Equal  Opportunity,  mainly  as 
an  experimental  laboratory  to  try  for  new 
solutions.  He  has  asked  for  a  S700  million 
appropriation  for  the  Model  Cities  programs 
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In  aa  »tt«mpt  to  rebuild  our  lnn«r  cltlM 
and  oSer  tlie  local  realdenta  some  control. 

Voluntary  Action 

We  hope  that  the  atates  and  cities,  In 
attempting  to  aolTe  our  national  crtme  prob- 
lem, will  Invite  private  Industry  and  non- 
profit organisations  to  participate  In  mean- 
ingful antlcrUne  programs  under  the  guid- 
ance of  government  offldals  and  profeaalonal 
organizations. 

The  voluntary  sector  of  our  community 
offers  an  enormous  reservoir  of  money  and 
manpower  to  help  In  non-police  functions, 
such  as  juvenile  programs,  narootlos  reha- 
bilitation programs,  and  work  training  pro- 
grams for  prisoners. 

Therefore,  we  have  been  working,  for  the 
last  three  months,  with  major  private  orga- 
nizations In  an  effort  to  form  a  united 
antlcrlme  fund. 

This  fund  would  have  two  main  purposes: 
to  collect  money  from  the  private  sector  and 
to  distribute  this  money  to  professional 
groups  and  volunteer  organizations  for  local 
antlcrlme  programs. 

As  President  Nlzon  said  In  his  Inaugural 
address:  "We  are  approaching  the  limits  of 
what  g««emment  alone  can  do  ...  we  must 
reaeb  •  beyond  government  and  enlist  the 
legions  of  the  concerned  and  the  committed." 

We  know  that  private  eltlsens  can  help. 
In  Royal  Oak.  Michigan,  retired  buslnsas- 
men,  corporation  executives,  and  lawyars 
have  volunteered  to  establish  a  suoceasful 
program  working  with  Juvenile  offenden  on 
probation. 

The  Jaycees  has  started  a  promising  pro- 
gram to  establish  local  chapters  In  prtsona 
which  emphasize  education  and  Job  training. 
The  Jaycees  then  take  responsibility  for  the 
prisoner  after  he  Is  released  to  see  that  he 
obtains  employment  and  helps  him  to  adjust 
to  civilian  society. 

Theee  are  some  of  out  plans  so  far  In  the 
street  crime  category. 

3.  Organized  crime 

Now,  I  would  like  to  discuss  our  organized 
crime  program. 

We  wiu  spare  no  effort  to  attack  this 
nationwide  organization  of  racketeers  who 
corrupt  our  youth  with  illegal  narcotics,  who 
taint  otir  public  officials  with  bribes  and  cor- 
ruption, who  pervert  the  outstanding  Ideals 
of  the  labor  union  movement,  who  employ 
murder  and  torture  to  coUect  their  debts, 
and  who.  In  a  very  real  sense,  prey  mainly 
on  the  poor  and  less  educated  segments  of 
our  p<9ulatlon. 

President  Nlzon  has  asksd  the  Congraas  for 
a  record  960  million  appropriation  to  launeh 
a  oneanlngful  nationwide  camp>algn  against 
organized  crime,  utilizing  all  the  weapons  at 
otir  disposal. 

Almost  all  of  this  money  will  be  used  to 
Increase  the  StrUe  Forces,  a  relatively  new 
concept  In  organized  crime  Investigations. 
These  Strike  Forces  are  now  in  eight  cities 
and  a  year  from  now  they  will  be  In  an 
additional  13  cities. 

The  Strike  Force  Is  composed  of  investi- 
gators and  lawyers  from  the  FBI,  the  Justice 
Department,  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs,  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice, the  Secret  Service  and  other  agencies. 
This  unified  Interdepartmental  approach  has 
proved  extremely  successful.  In  one  city 
»iaa»  we  have  been  able  to  obteln  30  indlct- 
■MBts  In  an  attempt  to  permanenUy  ellml- 
Bzte  an  established  organized  crime  syndi- 
cate. 

Our  tactic  Is  to  spread  an  intricate  and 
well  manned  net  of  federal  law  enforce- 
ment, ranging  from  minor  t*x  violations, 
to  extortion  and  common  law  crimes  to  nar- 
cotics and  gambling  violations. 

One  of  our  most  useful  tools  In  the  In- 
vestigation ot  organized  crime  Is  wiretap- 
ping. Since  X  became  Attorney  General.  I 
have  reversed  the  previous  Department 
poUoy    and    have    authorised    wlretapa    ot 


organised  crime  syndicates.  For  example,  one 
tap  led  to  the  seizure  of  a  M  mUllon  ship- 
ment of  heroin  In  New  York  City  and  to  the 
arrest  of  a  number  of  alleged  narcotics  im- 
porters. Another  wiretap  in  the  midwest  led 
to  the  seizure  of  oounterfelt  money  and  to 
the  arrest  of  four  alleged  counterfeiters. 

I  strongly  believe  In  the  right  of  privacy 
and  I  reoognlsse  the  abuse  to  which  wiretap- 
ping may  be  subjected.  That  Is  why  I  per- 
sonally review  each  application  and  why  I 
believe.  In  general,  that  court  supervised 
wiretapping   in   the   best   approach. 

But    we    must    balance    the    equities.    We 
must  protect  our  homes  and  offlcee  from  un- 
necessary   Invasions.    We   must   protect   our 
communities   from   organised   gangsters. 
4.  lUuHal  disorders 

As  opposed  to  organised  crime,  the  racial 
violence  In  our  cities  is  disorganised  and 
sporadic.  It  erupts  without  warning.  It  is 
rootedin  the  hostility  of  unfulfilled  promises 
and  the  bleaknees  of  ghetto  life. 

It  will  only  be  renioved  when  all  Ameri- 
cans recognize  that  minority  citizens  must 
be  granted  equal  rights  to  education,  to  em- 
ployment, to  housing,  and  to  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  our  society. 

Nevertheless,  In  the  Interim,  civil  disorder 
cannot  be  Ignored.  And  while,  of  course,  mas- 
sive force  is  a  solution,  it  Is  not  a  solution 
which  we  endorse  except  under  the  moat 
extreme  clrcvunstances. 

What  Is  needed  is  intalligent  and  sensitive 
law  enforcement;  and  to  be  frank,  an  ability 
to  roll  with  the  punches  without  pushing 
the  panic  button. 

The  Department  has  formed  an  emergency 
task  force  which  Is  composed  of  experienced 
lawyers  and  members  of  our  Community 
Relations  Service. 

When  a  local  situation  a{>pears  tonse,  we 
quietly  dispatch  otir  task  force  to  see  If  it 
can  be  of  aid  to  local  pollUcal  leaders,  law 
enforcement  and  oourta  In  handling  poeaible 
disorders.  While  clvU  disorder  U  basically  a 
local  affair,  a  major  riot  has  such  naUonal 
repercussions — Including  the  poaslblUty  of 
federal  troope — that  we  think  we  have  an 
Interest  In  helping  local  officials  to  cool  the 
situation. 

In  the  last  several  months,  the  Department 
of  Jtutice  has  co-sponsored  meetings  with 
local  police  chiefs  on  bow  to  handle  possible 
clTll  disorder.  Theee  meetings,  for  example, 
have  stressed  the  Importance  of  community 
relations  activities  between  the  police  and 
the  local  ghetto  residents. 

We  have  stressed  that  community  relations 
programs  should  not  be  pro  forma  rituals. 
They  should  be  conducted  on  a  wide  scale 
so  that  as  mtkny  police  and  as  many  minority 
leaders  as  possible  talk  to  each  other — not  at 
each  other — in  an  attempt  to  bridge  the  hos- 
tility that  frequently  incites  disorders. 

Until  now,  I  have  been  discussing  crime 
and  disorders  in  our  urban  areas.  As  a  final 
oomment,  I  would  like  tc  discuss  the  dis- 
order In  our  universities. 

5.  The  idea  of  the  univenity 
The  Anxerlcan  university  educational  sys- 
tem is  one  of  our  proudest  achlevementa. 
James  Russell  Lowell  once  noted: 
"It  was  in  making  education  not  only  com- 
moa  to  all,  but  in  some  sense  compulsory  on 
all.  tha.t  the  desUny  of  the  free  republics  of 
America  was  practically  settled." 

Or.  as  the  Commission  headed  by  former 
Solicitor  General  Archibald  Cox  reported: 

"A  university  U  eesenUally  a  free  commu- 
nity o<  scholars  dedicated  to  the  pursuit  of 
truth  and  knowledge  solely  through  reason 
and  civility  .  .  resort  to  violence  or  physi- 
cal harassment,  or  obstruction  Is  never  an 
acceptable  tactic  for  Influencing  decisions 
In  a  university." 

TRs  armMCNT  movsmznt 
To   date,   we   have   had   disturbances   on 
more   than   300   campuses — about   nine  per 
oent  of  the  colleges  in  the  country.  In  only  a 


small  number  of  such  disturbances  was  there 
any  severe  physical  violence  and  bloodshed 
reported.  The  total  arrest  rate,  of  a,300,  U  lees 
than  four  one-hundredths  of  one  per  cent  oi 
all  of  our  students. 

While  accivate  statistics  are  not  available, 
It  Is  believed  that  leas  than  two  per  cent  of 
our  students  have  engaged  actively  in  any 
disruptions  causing  physical  or  property 
damage. 

It  might  be  convenient  to  look  at  these 
BtatisUcs  and  suggest  that  the  situation  has 
been  exaggerated.  I  think  not. 

Society  has  a  way  of  selecting  symbols  and 
it  is  no  accident  that  some  of  the  most  vio- 
lent demonstrations  have  occurred  at  some 
of  our  most  highly  regarded  universities— 
CaUfonUa,  Wisconsin,  Harvard,  ComeU, 
Duke,  Columbia — the  universities  to  which 
we  point  with  pride  as  among  the  leaders  ot 
our  higher  educational  system. 

Furthermore,  it  is  undeniable  that,  while 
violence-prone  actlvlste  represent  a  small  per- 
centage of  our  students,  some  of  their  ac- 
tions have  struck  a  responsive  chord  to  a 
whole  generation:  so  resptonslve.  In  fact,  that 
the  activists  receive  at  least  tacit  support 
or  neutrality  from  many  other  studenu. 

A  decade  ago  we  saw  the  "silent  genera- 
tion" going  quietly  from  the  imlverslty  to 
earning  a  living.  Today,  we  have  the  "In- 
volved generation"  who  are  Interested  In  the 
problems  of  our  society.  They  are  active  in 
dvll  rights,  in  poverty,  in  hunger,  in  educa- 
tion for  the  poor,  in  job  retraining,  and  in 
partisan  pollUcs.  I  welcome  this  generation's 
demand  that  the  university  not  be  an  extra- 
territorial community  removed  from  society, 
but  that  It  and  Its  members  deeply  involve 
themselves  with  the  problems  of  the  day. 

But  if  they  are  to  assume  a  rols  as  adult 
actlvlste  In  a  community,  they  must  also 
assume  the  obligations  that  go  with  adult 
citizenship.  And  one  of  the  primary  obliga- 
tions upon  which  we  exist  Is  a  simple  maxim, 
carved  above  an  entrance  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment in  Washington,  which  says: 

"Law  alone  can  give  us  freedom.  Where 
law  ends,  tyranny  begins." 

Campus  mlllt&nte,  directing  their  efforts 
at  destruction  and  Intimidation,  are  nothing 
but  tyrante.  But  there  are  others  who  share 
the  blame  by  falling  to  act — university  ad- 
minlstratora  must  take  firm  and  Immediate 
action  to  protect  the  righto  of  faculty  mem- 
bers to  teach  and  of  other  studenta  to 
learn.  Faculty  members  should  stop  negoti- 
ating under  the  blackmail  threat  of  violence 
Apathetic  studento  should  staxvd  up  for  the 
righto  of  those  who  wish  to  pursue  civility 
and  acholarship  in  the  academic  community. 
To  the  extent  that  they  remain  neutral  or 
refuse  to  act,  they  are  all  accessories  to  the 
tyranny  we  are  now  witnessing. 

The  time  has  come  for  an  end  to  patience 
The  time  has  come  for  us  to  demand,  in  the 
strongest  poesible  terms,  that  unlverBlty  of- 
fldals,  local  law  enforcement  agendas  and 
local  courts  apply  the  law. 

I  call  for  an  end  to  minority  tyranny  on 
the  nation's  campuses  and  for  the  Immediate 
reeatabllshment  of  civil  peace  and  the  pro- 
tection of  Individual  righto. 

If  arresta  must  be  made,  then  arresto  there 
should  be.  If  violators  must  be  prosecuted, 
then  prosecutions  there  should  be. 

It  Is  no  admission  of  defeat,  as  some  may 
claim,  to  use  reasonable  physical  force  to 
eliminate  physical  force.  The  price  of  dvll 
tranquility  cannot  be  paid  by  submisaion  to 
violence  and  terror. 


THK   ooNarmmoNAi.   kight   to   dusknt 
The  genesis  of  otur  cxurent  student  prob- 
lems Is  thought  to  lie  in  our  encouragement 
of  lawful  dissent. 

The  right  to  express  disagreement  with 
the  acto  of  constituted  authority  is  ona  of 
our  fimdamental  freedoms.  The  First 
Amendment  expreaaly  protecto  "the  freedom 
of  speech  "  and  "of  the  prees"  and  "the  right 
of   the   people  peaceably   to   assemble,  and 
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petition   the   Government   for   a   redress   of 
grievances." 

As  one  Supreme  Court  Justice  has  de- 
scribed it: 

"The  right  to  speak  freely  and  to  promote 
the  debate  of  ideas  is  .  .  .  one  of  the  chief 
distinctions  that  seto  us  apart  from  totali- 
tarian regimes." 

And  as  Mr.  Justice  Brennan  has  said: 

"The  vigilant  protection  of  constitutional 
freedom  Is  nowhere  more  vital  than  in  the 
community  of  American  schools.  The  class 
room  Is  particularly  the  'marketplace  of 
Ideas'." 

THS  Lnirrs  or  dissent 

But  there  are  definite  llmite  beyond  which 
these  First  Amendment  guarantees  may  not 
be  carried. 

The  Supreme  Cotirt  has  flatly  rejected  the 
argument  "that  people  who  want  to  propa- 
gandize protest  or  views  have  a  constitu- 
tional right  to  do  so  whenever  and  however 
they  please." 

Only  two  months  ago,  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  the  right  of  studento  to  engage 
in  peaceful  protesto  does  not  include  the 
right  to  disrupt  the  educational  process. 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  studento  do  not  enjoy 
any  special  prerogative  to  interfere  with  the 
righto  of  other  studento  or,  as  the  Supreme 
Court  has  said:  ".  .  .  conduct  by  the  student 
In  class  or  out  of  It  ...  Is  ..  .  not  immunized 
by  the  constitutional  guarantee  of  freedom 
of  speech." 

The  right  to  be  a  student  carries  other 
fundamental  righto  than  the  right  to  dis- 
sent. Among  these  valuable  righto  which 
must  also  be  protected,  are  the  right  to  use 
research  facilities,  free  from  occupation  by 
demonstrators;  the  right  to  use  libraries  free 
from  seizure  by  dissldento;  the  right  to  con- 
sult with  administrators  free  from  having 
one's  personal  file  and  records  destroyed; 
the  right  to  study  In  an  atmosphere  of  "rea- 
son and  civility." 

WHAT    SHOmj)    BE    DONE 

Having  brleSy  defined  the  problem,  I  feel 
obligated  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  on  what 
can  and  should  be  done  to  reeolve  it. 

My  Jurisdiction,  as  you  well  know,  is  lim- 
ited to  the  application  of  federal  law.  Our 
concept  has  always  been  that,  unless  we  in 
the  federal  government  have  a  clear  mandate, 
we  permit  the  states  and  the  municipalities 
to  deal  with  law  enforcement  problems.  The 
clearest  mandate  we  have,  so  far.  Is  the  anti- 
riot  provisions  of  the  1868  CivU  Righto  Act. 
It  prohibits  persons  from  crossing  state  lines 
with  intent  to  incite  rlote. 

We  have  substantial  Information  confirm- 
ing the  widely  accepted  belief  that  several 
major  university  disturbances  have  been  in- 
cited by  members  of  a  small  core  of  pro- 
fessional mlUtanto  who  make  It  their  tragic 
occupation  to  oonvert  peaceable  student  dis- 
satisfaction into  violence  and  confrontation. 

These  circumstances  can  only  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  hard  core  is  bent  on  the 
destruction  of  our  universities  and  not  on 
their  improvement. 

Tou  can  be  assured  that  these  violence- 
prone  mllitanto  will  be  prosecuted  to  the  full 
extent  of  oiu-  federal  laws. 

We  are  also  collecting  a  great  deal  of  in- 
formation about  student  disorders  and  those 
who  cause  them. 

We  are  offering  this  InformaUon  to  state 
and  local  law  enforcement  officials  operat- 
ing in  Jurisdictions  where  campus  disorders 
may  occur. 

No  society.  Including  an  academic  society, 
can  survive  witLout  basic  agreement  by  a 
great  majority  of  tto  members  as  to  the 
fundmental  precepto  upon  which  it  operates. 

The  first  precept  for  any  academic  com- 
munity must  be  to  ouUaw  terror. 

The  second  premise  Is  that  studento.  facul- 
ty and  administration  officials  should  all  per- 
Udpate,  in  some  measure,  in  the  decision- 
making process.  What  this  means,  at  a  mini- 


mum, is  that  university  administrators  must 
offer  a  serious  for\mi  for  responsible  student 
criticism — and  more  than  that.  It  must  be 
clear  to  the  studento  that  their  grievances 
Will  be  honestly  considered  and  will  not  be 
lightly  dismissed  under  the  procedural  ruse 
of  an  artificial  dialogue. 

Third:  universities  must  prepare  for  pro- 
spective violence.  It  is  no  longer  acceptable 
for  a  university  administration  to  claim,  after 
the  evento  of  this  year,  that  they  were  taken 
unawares — that  they  acted  in  panic  and  that 
their  mistakes  can  be  blamed  on  the  alacrity 
with  which  the  demonstration  developed. 

Here,  too,  the  entire  university  community 
should  be  consulted  since  it  is  the  censure  or 
approbation  of  a  majority  of  this  community 
which  will  determine  the  course  of  student 
violence. 

If.  as  has  been  done  at  some  universities, 
the  majority  overwhelmingly  rejects  minor- 
ity violence,  the  mllitanto  are  left  isolated 
except  for  brute  physical  power. 

In  any  eVent,  the  university  administrator 
should,  in  anticipation  of  the  outbreak  of 
a  disturbance,  consult  with  local  law  en- 
forcemeni,  officials  and  courts  on  the  meth- 
ods of  handling  various  disturbances.  Prepa- 
ration and  coordination  by  these  parties 
may  well  eliminate  the  disturbance  and  will 
assure  the  timely  application  of  any  re- 
quired counter-force. 

Fourth:  if  all  else  fails  and  a  major  dis- 
turbance does  occur,  university  officials 
should  consider  applying  Immediately  to  a 
court  for  an  injunction. 

This  approach  has  been  used  in  the  last 
six  weeks  with  increasing  success — at  How- 
ard and  George  Washington  Universities  in 
Washington,  at  Columbia  University  in  New 
York  and  at  several  other  schools.  The  civil 
injunction  appears  to  have  several  advan- 
tages. It  carries  the  judicial  authority  of  the 
courto  rather  than  the  administrative  au- 
thority of  the  police.  It  carries  the  certain 
knowledge  that  violators  will  be  prosecuted 
for  contempt  on  the  motion  of  the  court 
rather  than  the  frequent  hope  that  the  uni- 
versity will  grant  an  amnesty  and  decline  to 
prosecute  for  common  law  crime  violations. 
It  does  not  permit  a  continuing  dialogue 
under  the  threat  of  more  violence. 

The  injunction  takes  the  university  put 
of  the  law  enforcement  business,  where  it 
does  not  belong,  and  replaces  it  with  the 
court  which  is  better  suited  for  this  purpose. 

Let  me  be  specific:  University  officials  are 
not  law  enforcement  experte  or  judges.  When 
a  violent  outbreak  occurs,  they  should  not 
take  it  upon  themselves  to  decide  how  long 
the  violence  should  endure  and  what  righto 
should  be  trampled  upon  until  local  govern- 
ment is  called  in.  For  minor  demonstrations, 
which  Involve  no  serious  disruptions,  the 
university  should  have  the  viability  to  de- 
cide for  iteelf  what  the  best  solution  may 
be. 

But  when  people  may  be  Injured,  when 
personal  property  may  be  destroyed,  and 
when  chaos  begins,  the  university  official 
only  aids  lawlessness  by  procrastination  and 
negotiation.  The  university  is  not  an  extra- 
territorial community  and  ito  officials  have 
the  obligation  to  protect  the  righto  of  the 
peaceful  studento  on  ito  campus  by  use  of 
the  eetablisbed  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies and  the  courto. 

CONCLUSION 

I  should  like  to  conclude  this  address  by 
asking  our  citizens  to  consider  the  words  of 
Rousseau: 

"If  force  creates  right,  the  effect  changes 
with  the  cause:  every  force  that  is  greater 
than  the  first  succeeds  to  ite  right.  As  soon 
as  it  is  possible  to  disobey  with  immunity, 
disobedience  is  legitimate;  and  the  strong- 
est being  always  in  the  right,  the  only  thing 
that  matters  is  to  act  so  as  to  become  the 
strongest.  But  what  kind  of  right  Is  that 
which  perishes  when  force  falls?" 


ALASKA  OIL  DEVELOPMENT:  IN- 
TERNATIONAL AND  LOC4L  IMPLI- 
CATIONS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson) 
recently  delivered  an  address  before  the 
World  Trade  Club  of  Seattle.  He  dis- 
cussed Alaska  oil  development — interna- 
tional and  local  Implications. 

Senator  Jackson's  comments  indicate 
that  he  shares  the  concern  over  the  de- 
velopment of  Alaska  oil  expressed  by 
many  other  individuals  of  my  State's 
petroleum  resource  and  the  fact  that  the 
gravity  for  oil  development  in  our  coun- 
try is  swinging  northward,  altering  the 
balance  of  world  power  especially  as  it 
relates  to  petroleum. 

Senator  Jackson's  Interest  and  con- 
cern, as  well  as  his  thoughtful  analysis, 
are  welcomed  by  all  who  are  watching 
the  development  of  Alaska's  petroleum 
industry. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  im- 
portant address  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Alaska     Oil     Development — International 
AND  Local  Implications 

(Address  by  Senator  Henrt  M.  Jackson) 

A  casual  observer  would  sus|>ect  that  the 
oil  Industry  had  a  working  agreement  with 
those  interested  in  world  trade.  The  com- 
panies seem  to  find  oil  only  in  remote  areas 
of  the  world — as  far  away  from  marketo  as 
possible.  In  fact,  it  appears  that  the  oil  In- 
dustry has  a  preference  for  extremes  in  both 
geography  and  temperature.  The  two  main 
areas  of  activity  and  attention  are  the  Mid- 
dle East  Deserto  where  temperatures  soar  to 
130  degrees  and  now,  the  Northern  Slope  of 
Alaska  where  temperatures  fall  to  70  degrees 
below  zero.  Of  course  nature,  and  not  the 
oil  industry,  is  responsible  for  the  location  of 
oil  and  the  fact  that  oil  is  today  one  of  our 
largest  commodities  in  world  trade. 

The  recent  oil  discovery  on  the  North 
Slope  of  Alaska  appears  to  be  the  largest  dis- 
covery of  oil  on  the  North  American  con- 
tinent since  the  1930's,  if  not  in  all  time. 

There  is  still  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty 
as  to  how  much  oil  is  actually  there.  One 
experienced  firm  of  consultanto  has  esti- 
mated the  discovery  at  5  to  10  billion  barrels 
on  the  basis  of  an  analysis  of  wells  actually 
drilled.  These  same  figures  have  been  con- 
firmed by  a  number  of  the  companies  ac- 
tive in  the  area.  Officials  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  say  that  40  billion  barrels  is 
more  realistic.  Some  private  estimates  run 
as  high  as  100  billion  barrels. 

If  the  North  Slope  turns  out  as  rich  as 
experte  estimate,  it  could  well  be  the  largest 
oil  discovery  In  the  hemisphere's  history.  Tlie 
largest  discovery  in  the  United  States  to  date 
is  the  East  Texas  field.  It  Is  estimated  at  6 
billion  barrels.  The  Maracaibo  field  in  Vene- 
zuela is  estimated  at  30  billion  barrels.  Only 
two  fields  in  the  world  have  been  larger :  One 
in  Kuwait,  and  one  in  Saudi  Arabia. 

When  we  consider  that  the  total  proved 
recoverable  reserves  In  the  entire  United 
States  at  the  moment  is  about  30  billion 
barrels,  the  discovery  in  Alaska,  even  if  it 
does  not  developTnto  the  mammoth  figures 
that  s<Mne  people  suggest,  will,  at  a  minimum, 
constitute  a  very  major  addition  to  US  oil 
reserves. 

By  way  of  comparison,  since  World  War  II. 
the  industry  has  drilled  about  200  times  the 
exploratory  footage  in  Texas  that  it  has 
drilled  in  Alaska.  This,  to  a  layman,  suggests 
that  even  with  the  recent  discoveries  the  full 
potential  of  this  area  has  yet  to  be  explored 

The  extent  of  the  discovery  may  be  seen  In 
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th«  amounta  at  mim»j.  time  knd  •ffort  the  oil 
Induatry  ta  vUUn«  to  Inveat  to  get  *  place  of 
the  acUon.  For  example,  frelglit  mored  bj  oat 
train  coeta  9100  per  ton.  Freight  moretf  by  air 
coau  $340  per  ton.  Wagaa  are  M  to  7S  p«r«ent 
higher  than  In  tb«  lower  M  8t»t«a.  WeU  «trUl- 
Ing  coata  are  aa  high  aa  MB  million  per  well. 
Thla  oompvea  with  tTO  to  MO.OOO  for  land 
baaed  drilling  In  Texaa  and  California,  and 
•800.000  for  offshore  well  drtlUng  In  the  Quit 
of  Mexico. 

We  win  aoon  hare  a  concrete  IndlcatloB  of 
the  extent  of  the  reaerrea  when  we  aee  the 
prioea  which  the  oil  companlea  pay  thla  Pall 
for  a  block  of  State  leaaea  which  will  be  sold 
on  a  competitive  baats.  Depending  on  bow 
much  acreage  the  State  actually  puta  up  for 
sale,  the  leaae  rerenues  may  reach  a  bUUon 
dollars.  By  way  of  contrast,  the  preaent  rec- 
ord In  the  US.  for  a  competitive  leaae  aale 
U  the  9600  million  paid  for  leaaea  In  the  SaaU 
Barbara  Channel. 

Bven  after  reviewing  these  figiiree.  It  la  still 
difficult  to  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the 
Alaska  oil  development  In  Its  entire  history, 
about  HOO  million  in  gold  was  taken  out  of 
the  Klondike  area.  A  very  conservative  pro- 
duction ra|a  of  one-half  million  barrete  a  day 
on  Alaakaf  North  Slope  would  produce  thla 
'aame'amount  of  mineral  wealth  in  one  year! 
It  la,  therefore,  perhapa  not  premature  U> 
apeculate  aa  to  the  Impact  of  thla  major  new 
energy  resource.  As  you  know,  one  of  the 
major  problems  faced  Is  moving  the  petro- 
leum to  markets  at  competitive  prlcea. 

The  major  companlea  are  already  atudylng 
alternative  meana  and  routaa  (or  ti«aapartlng 
the  oU  to  market.  The  first  production  fnxn 
the  Prudhoe  Bay  area  Is  expected  to  be  avail- 
able for  marketing  In  107a.  It  la  anUdpated 
that  this  oil  will  move  frotn  the  Northam 
Slope  oX  Alaaka  through  a  Traoa-AIaakan 
pipeline  to  an  all  weather  port  In  Southern 
Alaska — probably  Valdes — for  shipment  to 
the  western  portion  of  the  United  Statea. 

The  propoaed  M-lnch  pipeline  will  be  the 
largest  ever  built  In  the  world.  As  planned.  It 
would  span  BOO  mllea  and  wo\ild  coat  a  re- 
ported tOOO  million  InlUaliy.  It  will  handle 
ftOO  to  7&0.000  barrels-a-day  The  pipeline 
would  have  an  ultimate  capacity  of  moving 
In  exceaa  of  2  million  barrels-a-day.  By  way 
of  comparison,  the  current  conaumptloB  of 
the  West  Coast  region  Is  only  1.7  miiii""  bar- 
rels-a-day. 

I  might  add  that  one  of  the  companlea 
Involved — Atlantic  Richfield — haa  already 
begun  construction  on  a  100,000  barrel-»-day 
refinery  at  Cherry  Point  near  Belllngham  In 
Whatcom  County.  The  refljiery  will  premim- 
ably  utlllxe  Alaskan  crude  shipped  from  the 
southon  terminal  of  the  Trana-Alaakan 
plpellite.  The  Trans-Alaskan  pipeline  could 
also  provide  the  route  through  which  North- 
em  Slope  crude  could  be  trans-shipped  to 
Japan  If  the  volumes  and  economics  permit 
Alaskan  crude  to  participate  In  the  world 
oil  market  on  the  basis  of  price  and  security 
of  supply. 

The  first  market  Impact  of  the  oil  dis- 
covery In  Alaska  will,  however,  be  felt  on 
the  West  Coast  of  the  United  States.  This 
area  has  been  a  crude-deficit  area  In  the  past, 
and  the  difference  between  domestic  supply 
and  demand  has  been  met  through  imports. 
When  and  If  It  comes,  the  Alaskan  crude  will 
not  come  In  as  a  trickle.  On  the  contrary,  the 
coat  of  transportation  facllltee.  as  well  aa 
the  coat  of  operating  on  the  North  Slope,  re- 
qulrea  It  to  be  a  large-volume  operation  If 
It  Is  to  be  economical.  We  can,  therefore,  ex- 
pect that  the  fiow  of  oil  from  Alaska  will  be 
measured  In  terms  of  millions,  not  thou- 
sands, of  barrels  per  day. 

At  the  moment,  we  can  only  guess  as  to 
the  Impact  of  Alaskan  crude  on  the  West 
Coast  market,  but  It  seems  reasonable  to 
assume  that  the  growth  In  Imports  Into  this 
area  will  be  ctirtalled  at  least  In  the  first 
few  yean  after  the  Alaskan  crude  comes  to 
market.  Perhapa  a  more  reaaonable  line  of 
speculation  would  l>e  that  the  Weat  Coast 
area  may  no  longer  be  coitsldered  as  a  ae(>a- 


rate  region  for  VM.  oil  poUey.  It  may  well  be 
Integrated  with  the  United  States  aa  a 
whole  because  Its  special  status  as  a  crude- 
deficit  area  aoparently  will  aooa  be  cir- 
cumstance of  the  past. 

It  appaars  that  tb«  oU  laduatry  baUevaa 
that  lu  dlaoovetiea  In  Alaaka  will  be  tt 
greater  than  could  be  ahaorbad  by  the  U.S. 
Weat  Coaat  market  I'm  sure  you  are  all 
familiar  with  an  experiment  which  will  be 
conducted  later  this  summer  Humble  OU 
Company,  with  participation  by  other  com- 
panlea, has  purchased  the  largest  tanker  In 
the  U.S.  Fleet — the  U.S.S.  Manhattan — and 
refit  It  for  a  teat  run  through  the  long 
sought  Northwest  Passage.  If  this  "tSO 
million  gamble."  as  the  companies  deecribe 
the  experiment,  proves  succeaaful.  Northern 
Alaska,  and  Indeed  Northern  Canadian  oU 
can  be  marketed  to  the  Eastern  Coast  of  the 
United  States  and  to  Europe  In  a  most  direct 
and  economical  manner. 

The  benefits  of  an  open,  year-roimd  Polar 
sea  route  Include  increased  U.S.  self-suffi- 
ciency In  0(1;  a  US.  tanker  fleet  which  by 
1900  would  be  a!4  times  Its  preaent  size:  and 
the  opening  of  other  mineral  reaourcea  in  far 
Northern  Alaska  and  Canada. 

It  Is  now  becoming  clear  that  there  U  a 
great  deal  more  to  the  Northwest  Passage 
project  than  oU.  An  open  Northwest  Pas- 
sage could  create  an  international  trade 
route  that  will  have  a  profound  Influence  oo 
the  rate  of  Arctic  development  and  the  pat- 
terns of  worldwide  trade.  It  will  mean  the 
fulfillment  of  a  long- felt  need  for  a  shorter 
and  more  direct  route  from  Europe  to  the 
Par  Baat.  At  a  recent  press  conference,  In- 
dustry spokesmen  noted  that  the  preaent 
mileage  from  London  to  Tokyo  (without  the 
Suez  Canal)  Is  about  14.870  mUea.  Bven 
with  the  Sues  Canal  In  operation,  the  mile- 
age Is  8.&8S — plus  the  Canal  toll.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Northwest  Paaaage  route  between 
the  same  points  Is  something  leaa  than  8,000 
miles. 

The  central  fact  about  the  Northwest  Pas- 
sage Is  not  the  technical  dlfflcultlea  nor  the 
hoatUe  weather.  The  central  fact  la  Ita  key 
poaltlon.  Oafanae  planners  have  known  the 
Importance  of  the  Arctic  for  years.  Today 
the  planner*  of  commerce  must  take  tt  mon 
seriously. 

With  lU  central  position,  the  Korthweat 
Paasage  could  become  the  catalyst  which 
opens  up  the  resources  of  far  northern  Alaska 
and  Canada  to  the  world.  A  year-round  sea 
route  In  this  area  could  do  what  the  railroads 
did  for  the  western  United  Statea  before  the 
turn  of  the  century. 

Dr.  Charlea  Jonea.  the  Prealdent  of  Humble 
Oil  Company,  recently  discussed  the  develop- 
ment of  other  mineral  resourcea  at  the  Arctic. 
He  said: 

"The  mining  Industries  of  the  Arctic  are 
still  In  the  infancy  stage,  primarily  due  to 
the  transportation  problems. 

"A  dramatic  example  of  the  poealbllltlea  la 
the  fabled  Mary  River  Iron  ore  deposlta  on 
Baflln  Island.  Exploratory  drilling  haa  eatab- 
llahed  an  ore  body  there  of  high  enough 
quaUty  to  feed  direcUy  Into  the  fumacea  of 
the  world's  steel  centers. 

"Other  depKMlta  of  tungsten,  lead,  sine, 
nickel,  and  especially  copper  await  develop- 
ment." 

In  the  event  that  the  oil  industry's  $30 
million  dollar  Northwest  Passage  gamble  doaa 
not  pay  off.  the  Industry  may  turn  to  a  direct 
pipeline  across  Canada  to  the  East  Coast,  or 
by  ship  to  the  Puget  Sound  region  and  then 
by  pipeline  to  the  Mid-West  and  the  Bast 
Coast. 

It  Is  tempting  to  speculate  as  to  the  Impaet 
of  Alaskan  oil  on  the  market  structure  In  the 
United  States  and  In  the  world.  There  are, 
however,  a  great  many  factors  which  will 
Influence  both  the  rate,  the  nature  and  the 
Impact  of  development.  These  factors  make 
speculation  dangerous. 

The  first  of  these,  of  course,  is  the  nation's 
oil  Import  policy.  I'm  stire  you  are  all  aware 
that  President  Nixon  baa  underway  an  In- 


tensive, fundamental  review  of  our  oil  Import 
poUclea.  The  review  will  take  Into  consider- 
ation the  Impact  of  the  new  discoveries  in 
Maska.  Thoee  of  us  In  the  Legislative  Branch 
vffio  have  responsibilities  In  this  area  will,  of 
course,  view  the  study  findings  with  Interest. 
A  second  factor  Involves  the  wise  use  and 
conservation  of  Alaska's  resources  and  the 
resources  of  the  Arctic  region  as  a  whole. 

The  Interplay  and  the  relationship  between 
development  and  conservation  is  an  old  prob- 
lem that  has  acquired  new  significance  In 
recent  years.  The  answers  of  the  past  tended 
to  stack  the  deck  In  favor  of  unimpeded  and. 
often,  unthinking  resource  development  and 
exploration.  Historically,  the  competing  and 
contending  forces  of  the  marketplace  did 
not  pay  much,  If  Indeed  any.  attention  to 
conservation,  to  the  maintenance  of  environ- 
mental values,  and  to  the  needs  of  future 
generations. 

Past  practices  and  the  old  philosophy  are 
not  satisfactory  anymore.  If  development  Is 
to  proceed.  It  must  proceed  In  harmony  with 
environmental  values  and  sound  conserva- 
tion philosophy.  Some  of  the  problems  of 
current  concern  are  the  routing,  the  design, 
and  the  safety  features  of  the  proposed  pipe- 
line. Others  are  whether  the  production  of 
oil  on  the  fragile  Arctic  environment  can 
proceed  without  pollution  and  without  caus- 
ing Irrepalrable  damage  to  other  resources. 
Another  area  of  concern  Is  the  risk  of  col- 
lision and  oil  spillage  Involved  In  sending 
huge  tankers  through  the  Northwest  Passage 
or  through  the  Bering  Strait. 

Finding  answers  to  thaaa  and  other  prob- 
lems are  matters  of  concern  to  the  Amer- 
ican people,  to  the  State  of  Alaska,  and  to  the ' 
Federal  government.  If  satisfactory  answers'-., 
are  not  found.  It  Is  clear  that  the  pace  of  ' 
development  will  be  slowed. 

At  my  request,  officials  and  representatives 
of  the  major  oil  companies  which  are  active 
In  Alaska,  recently  met  with  members  of  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee  and  with  repre- 
sentatives of  major  conservation  organiza- 
tions to  discuss  ways  to  minimize  the  impact 
of  oil  development  and  technology  on  Alas- 
ka's unique  scenic,  wilderness,  and  fish  and 
wildlife  resoxirces. 

As  a  result  of  that  meeting,  the  oil  Indus- 
try and  representatives  of  major  conservation 
organizations  have  formed  od  hoc  working 
committees  which  meet  on  a  regular  basis. 
In  my  view  these  meetings  mark  an  his- 
toric and  unprecedented  effort.  Finding  ways 
In  whl<^  new  technology  and  new  develop- 
ment may  proceed  with  a  minimum  amount 
of  damage  to  the  environment  Is  one  of  the 
greatest  challenges  our  nation  and  the  world 
faces. 

Assuming  that  the  technological,  the  con- 
servation, and  the  trade  policy  Issues  asso- 
ciated with  Alaska's  oil  development  can  be 
resolved.  It  Is  clear  that  there  will  be  major 
Impacts  on  International  trade  and  on  the 
structure  of  geopolitics. 

One  thing  Is  clear.  Because  of  the  recent 
discoveries  on  Alaska's  North  Slope,  the  cen- 
ter of  gravity  for  oil  development  Is  swinging 
Northward.  And  this  Is  altering  the  balance 
of  world  power — especially  as  It  relates  to 
petroleum. 

The  Arctic  Circle — once  thought  of  as  a 
barren  waste  land — Is  now  becoming  the  key 
area  for  exploration  and  development.  And 
aa  this  occurs,  the  Importance  of  the  Middle 
Bast  and  other  politically  unstable  areas  U 
lessened. 

One  of  the  most  significant  features  of  the 
North  Slope  discovery  is  that  It  is  "American" 
oU.  Tt  Is  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  alone.  This  means  freedom 
from  foreign  strife,  Insecurity,  and  shake- 
downs for  larger  royalties. 

It  would  Indeed  be  an  anomaly  If  this  re- 
mote area  at  the  top  of  the  world  could  be 
the  source  from  which  the  United  States 
could  resume  Its  role  as  a  net  exporter  of 
energy.  Of  course,  the  enormous  demands  of 
the  rapidly   growing  U.S.   market  suggests 
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that  the  United  States  itself  will  be  needing 
all  the  oil  we  can  find  In  Alaska  and  a  great 
deal  more.  For  example,  the  U.S.  petroleum 
consumption  Is  growing  at  a  rate  of  3.7  per- 
cent a  year.  This  means  that  In  the  next  5 
years  we  will  consume  10  billion  barrels  of 
oil. 

Those  of  us  who  live  on  the  Puget  Sound 
have  to  concern  ouselves  with  the  many 
questions  related  to  Alaska's  oil  develop- 
ment. How  they  are  resolved  will  play  a  large 
part  in  determining  the  role  our  region  will 
play  in  the  development  of  Alaska's  poten- 
tial. The  center  of  gravity  for  the  develop- 
ment of  oil  and  other  mineral  resources  is 
in  the  process  of  shifting  from  the  Par  East 
and  elsewhere  towards  Alaska.  As  this  shift 
continues,  Seattle  and  the  Puget  Sound  are 
placed  in  an  increasingly  advantageous  trade 
and  commerce  position. 

In  the  past,  Seattle  and  other  ports  on  the 
Puget  Sound  have  been  characterized  as  the 
"Great  Oateway  to  Alaska  and  the  Orient." 
Today  this  process  Is  being  reversed.  Belllng- 
ham and  the  ports  of  the  Puget  Sound  are 
now  becoming  the  "Oateway"  to  the  rest  of 
the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
for  the  resources  and  the  products  of  Alaska 
and  the  Orient. 


DRUG  ABUSE  IN  WASHINGTON  MET- 
ROPOLITAN AREA 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  continued  its  hearings  on  Met- 
ropolitan Washington  area  drug  abuse 
with  a  comparative  study  of  approaches 
to  the  narcotics  problem  in  Washing- 
ton and  Baltimore. 

I  could  not  help  but  be  impressed  by 
the  imaginative  measures  taken  by  pub- 
lic ofiQclals  in  Baltimore  to  deal  with 
their  narcotics  problem.  Indicative  of 
the  outstanding  work  done  by  law  en- 
forcement oflBcials  in  the  Nation's  sixth 
largest  city  is  the  fact  that  the  crime 
index  for  Baltimore  is  down  2.2  percent 
for  the  first  5  months  of  this  year  as  op- 
posed to  the  corresponding  period  of 
1968. 

In  the  particular  area  of  enforcement 
of  narcotics  laws,  efforts  in  Baltimore 
have  far  outstripped  those  made  in  our 
Nation's  Capital.  Because  of  a  Joint  con- 
centrated attack  on  the  narcotics  prob- 
lem by  both  police  and  prosecutors,  the 
number  of  narcotics  arrests  in  Baltimore 
are  projected  to  be  133.4  percent  higher 
in  1969  than  they  were  in  1968.  In  addi- 
tion, so  far  this  year,  Baltimore  police 
have  arrested  19  major  suppliers  of  il- 
legal drugs.  I  am  distressed  that  there 
has  been  no  comparable  law  enforce- 
ment effort  here. 

Baltimore  officials  have  also  had  an 
outstanding  record  in  the  treatment  of 
narcotics  addicts.  Just  this  year,  the 
Maryland  legislature  passed  the  "com- 
prehensive drug  abuse  control  and  re- 
habilitation act"  that  provides  for  a  drug 
abuse  authority  starting  Jidy  1  to  de- 
velop and  coordinate  the  drug  abuse 
effort  in  the  State. 

Yesterday  we  heard  testimony  about 
two  significant  rehabilitation  efforts  in 
Baltimore.  One  is  a  program  for  drug 
addicts  on  parole  run  jointly  by  the  State 
department  of  parole  and  probation  and 
the  State  department  of  mental  hygiene. 
The  other  Is  the  man  alive  methadone 
maintenance  program.  There  is  no  pro- 
gram comparable  to  either  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

I  should  like  to  insert  in  the  Recoro 


two  documents  from  this  morning's 
hearings.  One  is  the  statement  of  Donald 
D.  Pomerleau,  Baltimore's  outstanding 
police  commissioner,  outlining  the  police 
efforts  to  combat  narcotics  traCQc.  Since 
Commissioner  Pomerleau  assumed  his 
position  in  September  1966,  he  has  made 
the  Baltimore  department  a  model  for 
other  metropolitan  police  forces  to  fol- 
low. 

The  other  document  is  the  Compre- 
hensive Drug  Abuse  Control  and  Reha- 
bilitation Act  for  the  State  of  Maryland. 
This  act  was  written  by  Steven  V.  Sklar, 
a  member  of  the  general  assembly  from 
Baltimore,  who  has  a  keen  grasp  of  the 
narcotics  problem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both 
documents  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Practical  Plan  fob  Narcotic  Control  in 
Baltimore 

(By  Commissioner  Donald  D.  Pomerleau) 

The  extent  of  the  contribution  made  by 
narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs  to  the  Inci- 
dence of  crime  in  the  urban  area,  unfortu- 
nately, Is  unknown.  The  technology  available 
to~  the  criminal  Justice  system  has  not  been 
used  to  provide  this  Information.  Thus,  our 
speculations  must  necessarily  be  qualified 
when  measuring  the  relationship  of  narcotics 
to  crime  In  general.  Now  that  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Bill  is  a  reality,  however,  there  is  hope 
that  In  the  foreseeable  future  this  void  will 
no  longer  exist.  Comprehensive  state-wide 
plans  for  the  Improvement  of  the  system 
will  of  necessity  address  themselves  to  all 
facets — maybe  we  will  be  able  to  marshal  our 
collective  resources  In  this  manner.  Then 
each  of  us  having  agencies  in  the  system 
may  more  intelligently  direct  our  efforts  to- 
ward a  better  resolution  of  the  problems 
which  face  us. 

There  is  no  question,  however,  that  the 
traffic  In  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs  con- 
tributes significantly  to  the  Incidence  of 
crime.  We  have  all  beard  that  the  expensive 
habit  of  addiction  causes  many  to  turn  to 
crime  in  order  to  support  their  addiction. 
Our  files  reflect  considerable  activity  of  this 
sort.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  addicts  ex- 
tensively involved  In  burglary,  larceny,  and 
prostitution  to  support  what  Is  reported  to 
be  a  very  costly  habit. 

While  developing  short-  and  long-range 
plans  for  the  Improvement  of  law  enforce- 
ment in  Baltimore  City  during  the  past 
several  years,  it  appeared  to  us — the  top 
management  of  the  Police  Department — that 
we  needed  to  take  a  new  look  at  our  nar- 
cotics enforcement  postiffe.  There  was  com- 
plete agreement  on  the  staff  that  a  more  ag- 
gressive approach  to  the  enforcement  of  our 
narcotics  laws  would  prove  beneficial  to  the 
overall  community.  The  detail  of  this  new 
posture  was  then  unknown;  however,  it 
seemed  to  us  that  no  one  In  the  law  enforce- 
ment field  had  been  particularly  successful 
In  this  area  of  responsibility.  Certainly  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs  cannot  do  the  Job  by  themselves.  The 
Bureau  of  Customs  of  the  U.S.  Treasury  De- 
partment while  functioning  in  an  exem- 
plary manner  Is  restricted  to  traffic  at  ports 
of  entry.  And  lastly.  It  was  obvious  to  all 
that  State,  County,  and  Municipal  law  en- 
forcement agencies  were  not  coping  with  the 
problem. 

As  we  evaluated  activities  of  other  urban 
areas,  It  seemed  to  us  that  they  shared  In  oiir 
predicament.  In  the  final  analysis  it  was  de- 
cided that  we  would  attack  the  problem  on  a 
very  broad  basis,  that  Is,  department  wide. 
No  longer  would  we  confine  our  activities 
to  the  specialist  unit  commonly  referred  to 
as  the  Narcotics  Squad.  Obviously  they  were 
not  capable  of  coping  with  the  problem.  My 


Narcotics  Unit  had  at  that  time  (late  1966), 
as  they  now  have,  fifteen  men  assigned.  I 
found  that  only  two  of  these  officers  had  ever 
received  any  formal  training  in  the  area  of 
narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs.  Immediate 
steps  were  taken  to  Improve  the  education 
and  training  of  these  men;  however,  this  has 
been  a  rather  difficult  experience  because  ap- 
propriate resource  agencies  are  severely  lim- 
ited. The  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics  was 
doing  all  It  could,  under  limited  circum- 
stances, to  assist  local  law  enforcement.  The 
Federal  Government  was  In  the  process  of 
developing  a  new  bureau  under  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Justice  which  would  encompass 
both  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics  of  the 
Treasury  Department  and  the  Bureau  of 
Drug  Abuse  Control  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare.  As  this  reorganization  pro- 
gressed, we  were  able  to  train  more  and  more 
men  at  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drug's  School  here  at  the  seat  of 
government,  and  today  we  have  thirty-eight 
graduates.  This  training  will  be  continued  as 
spaces  are  available. 

I  have  said  previously  that  the  Narcotics 
Unit  of  my  department  has  only  fifteen  men 
assig^ned,  and  we  do  not  have  any  plans  to 
Increase  it  In  number.  In  my  opinion,  and 
this  Is  concurred  In  by  my  principal  staff  and 
command  officers,  we  could  not  make  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  If  we  assigned  fifty 
men  or  If  we  assigned  one  hundred  men  to 
one  specialized  unit.  To  me  the  obvious  so- 
lution was  to  train  as  many  officers  as  pos- 
sible within  the  field  forces  so  they  all  could 
take  Intelligent,  official  police  action  involv- 
ing narcotics  In  their  respective  areas  of 
responsibility. 

Today  In  my  department  the  Narcotics  Unit 
no  longer  becomes  directly  involved  with  the  ,. 
addict,  the  runner,  or  a  low  level  supplier. 
They  are,  and  should  be,  specialized  with  a 
primary  responsibility  of  seeking  out  the  im- 
porters, the  suppliers  and  distribution  points. 
They  need  to  function  so  that  they  are  effec- 
tive in  cutting  off  the  supply.  Under  our  con- 
cept all  other  levels  of  narcotics  enforcement 
are  conducted  by  officers  of  the  field  forces — 
that  Is,  the  Patrol  and  Criminal  Divisions, 
and  our  Tactical  Section. 

When  planning  this  endeavor,  I  found 
needless  barriers  to  cooperative  efforts  be- 
tween field  and  staff  forces.  The  word  was  out 
that  officers  of  the  Patrol  Division  do  not 
involve  themselvee  in  narcotic  enforcement — 
"This  Is  for  the  Narcotics  Squad  at  Headquar- 
ters." I  found  that  some  of  the  officers  were 
willing  to  refer  or  simply  Ignore  such  cases. 
On  the  other  hand.  I  found  officers  who  were 
quite  willing  and  eager  to  enforce  narcotics 
laws.  In  either  case,  I  found  that  they  pos- 
sessed little  or  no  expertise  in  the  area.  This 
was  not  their  fault;  they  had  never  been 
given  an  opportunity  to  acquire  the  neces- 
sary knowledge.  Additionally,  men  of  the 
force  could  not  obtain  warrants  for  search 
and  seizure  and /or  arrests  In  the  cases  of  vice 
without  first  receiving  approval  from  their 
Captains.  This  too  stified  individual  initiative 
and  relegated  many  officers  to  the  posture  of 
being  mere  responders  to  calls  for  service 
rather  than  recognizing  the  Ills  about  them 
and  taking  intelligent  police  action  when 
warranted. 

These  barriers  were  removed — through 
direct  communications  with  my  men  and 
publlcally  through  the  media.  No  longer 
need  they  check  with  anyone  at  head- 
quarters— no  longer  need  they  receive  the 
Captain's  permission  to  obtain  a  warrant. 
Quite  the  contrary — I  expect  them  to  de- 
velop their  cases  efficiently  and  lawfully,  and 
to  be  complete  and  total  police  officers. 

Concurrent  with  this.  I  made  arrange- 
ments with  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
to  bold  3-day  training  sessions  on  narcotics 
and  dangerous  drugs  in  my  city.  They  have 
provided  outstanding  professional  Instruc- 
tion and  have  assisted  me  immensely  in 
motivating  the  force.  These  S-day  seminars 
were    initially    attended    by    police    officers, 
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policewomen,  aergeanta  assigned  to  district 
(precinct)  plain  clothes  squads,  and  selected 
personnel  from  our  Tactical  Section.  We  have 
now  completed  three  of  these  seminars,  an- 
other started  today,  and  five  more  are 
scheduled  and  will  be  completed  by  the 
fourteenth  of  November  of  this  year.  Our 
training  facilities  are  limited  but  we  are 
using  a  National  Guard  Armory.  Our  class- 
rooms are  crowded  as  we  have  sixty  students 
In  attendance.  We  would  prefer  to  have 
classes  of  thirty  or  thirty-five,  but  we  must 
move  forward  in  this  education  and  train- 
ing process.  While  once  there  were  two  men 
In  the  sixth  largest  Police  Department  In  the 
nation  who  had  some  background  In  the 
field  of  narcotics,  there  are  now  thirty-eight 
graduates  of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  course 
held  here  in  Washington,  one  hundred  eighty 
graduates  of  the  3-day  seminars,  sixty  In  the 
current  claas.  and  there  will  be  sixty  as- 
signed to  each  of  the  classes  as  currently 
scheduled.  We  Intend  to  continue  this  train- 
ing opportunity  until  all  of  our  patrolmen, 
sergeants,  lieutenants,  and  captains  (37S5) 
have  received  this  exposure. 

The  concept  of  the  "total  officer"  has  been 
well^  accepted  by  the  force.  The  men  recog- 
nize* the  contribution  they  are  making  to 
proAfein  resolvement.  They  are  eager,  highly 
ntotlvated,  and  dedicated — our  arrest  sta- 
tUUcs  reflect  thU. 

To  enhance  the  relationship  which  exists 
between  local  and  federal  authorities,  I  have 
assigned  five  of  my  officers  to  work  with  and 
out  of  the  office  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Warcotlcs  and  Dangerous  Drugs  in  our  city. 
As  we  develop  our  resources,  this  number  wUl 
be  increased.  These  men  will  not  remain  In 
this  assignment  for  an  Indeflnlte  period  as 


It  la  my  intention  to  rotate  men  out  of  this 
environment  to  the  field  at  district  level,  and 
at  the  same  time  bring  In  new  men  for  the 
assignment  at  the  federal  facility.  The  ad- 
vantages of  this  should  be  apparent — persons 
who  have  developed  individual  trust  and  re- 
spect, have  worked  together,  socialised  to- 
gether, and  call  each  other  by  their  first 
names  are  much  more  likely  to  possess  a  high 
esprit  de  corps  than  those  who  have  not  had 
this  exposure. 

While  the  incidence  of  crime  reportedly 
continues  to  ascend  in  many  urban  areas, 
we  are  pleased  to  say  that  index  crime  in 
the  city  of  Baltimore  has  decreased  by  2J2% 
during  the  first  five  months  of  this  year 
when  oompared  to  the  same  period  of  time  in 
t96a.  As  one  of  our  major  newspapers  re- 
ported. "Of  all  reported  crimes  in  the  first 
five  months  of  this  year,  burglaries  took  the 
most  dramatic  drop,  reversing  a  fifty  per  cent 
rise. In  IMS  over  1967.  The  8.435  burglaries 
reported  are  2.177  fewer  than  last  year."  This 
Is  an  interesting  development.  We  are  hope- 
ful that  as  we  broaden  and  improve  upon  a 
refined  attack  on  crime  these  figures  will  im- 
prove sUll  further.  Much  remains  to  be  done 
but  we  are  making  progress — and  we  shall 
make  more. 

Comparison  of  arrests  for  nojcotie  violations 
by  yeor  Baltimore  Police  Department* 

1966   430 

1967   618 

1968   772 

1969: 

Ist  5  months 751 

Projected    total    1,803 

■  Prepared  by  CrUna  Analysis  Unit,  Plan- 
ning and  Rasearch  Divlaloii. 


ARUEST  FOB  NARCOTIC  VI0LAT10HS  BY  YEAR,  POLICE  DEPARTMENT.  BALTIMORE,  MO. 
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■  Bsssd  •«  Ist  S  nmitln,  Januarr-May  1919. 
Compariton  of  arrests  of  narcotic  violators 
by  divisions  of  the  BaUimore  Police  De- 
partment bjf  the  year  and  percent » 

^^^'-  Percent 

Patrol   division 50.3 

Criminal  investlKatlon  division  4fl  7 

1967:  

Patrol   division 41.3 

Criminal  InvesttgaUon  division II'  58  7 

1968: 

Patrol    division 58.9 

Criminal  investigation  division  41   1 

1969  ( ist  5  months) : 
Patrol   division gg  g 

Criminal  investigation  division I  31.2 

'Prepared  by  Crime  AnalysU  Unit.  Plan- 
ning and  Research  Division. 

Persons  arrested  for  narcotic  drug  violations 
for  tat  S  months  of  1969  listed  by  degree 
of  participation,  police  department,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

SuppUar'    ,» 

Peddler* III"II  140 

Abusara* ZIIIII  ssa 

Other* _ "III"    40 

'Supplier:  Major  violator  wholaaaler.  deal- 
ing with  large  quanUUee— Oz.,  Lbs.,  etc. 

•Peddler:  Deals  In  smaU  quanutlea  at 
street  level. 

•  Abuser:  Includes  addlcU.  marihuana  users 
and  other  prohibited  drugs. 

'Others;  Non-addict,  noo-abusen  arrested 
for  contributing  to  dlsordarly  boi 


HoTTSK  Bill  1257 
An  act  to  add  new  Article  43B  to  the  Anno- 
tated   Coda    of    Maryland    (1968    Supple- 
ment) .  to  follow  Immediately  after  Article 
43A  thereof,  and  to  be  under  the  new  title 
"Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Control  and 
Rehabilitation   Act,"   to  create   the   Com- 
prehensive Drug  Abuse  Control  and  Re- 
hablUUtion  Act  to  combat   (effect)   "the 
effecU"  of  all  forma  of  drug  abuse  through 
a  statewide  program  of  educatton.  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  and  to  repeal  Sec- 
tion 306B  of  Article  27.  and  all  other  sec- 
tions of  the  Annotated  <3ode  which  are  in- 
consistent with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
(Nom   OF   Explanation:    Italics   indicate 
new  matter  added   to  existing  law.  Roman 
matter  indicates  amendments  to  bill.  Light- 
face  brackets  indicate  matter  stricken  out  of 
bill.  There  are  no  revisions  or  amendments  to 
secUon  1.  Quoted  words  in  Utla  indicate  an 
amendment  to  the  title.) 

ComprehenMve  Drug  Abuse  Control  and 
Rehabilitation  Act 
1.  Declaration  of  Purpose. 

The  Legislature  finds  and  determines,  based 
in  part  upon  the  report  of  the  Uaryland 
Commission  to  Study  the  Problems  of  Drug 
Addiction,  as  follows: 

(a)  The  hum4tn  suffering  and  social  and 
economic  loss  caused  by  all  forms  of  drug 
abuse  are  matters  of  grave  concern  to  the 
peopte  0/  ttt*  Stmte.  TK*  magnitude  of  the 


cost  to  the  people  of  the  State  for  police, 
fudicial,  penal  and  medical  care  purposes, 
directly  and  indirectly  caused  by  drug  abuse, 
makes  it  imperative  that  a  comprehensive 
program  to  combat  the  effects  of  drug  abuse 
be  developed  and  implemented  through  the 
combined  and  correlated  efforts  of  federal, 
state,  local  communities  and  private  in- 
dividuals and  organizations. 

(b)  A  comprehensive  program  of  compul- 
sory treatment  of  drug  addicts  is  essen. 
tial  to  the  protection  and  promotion  of 
the  health  and  welfare  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  State  as  u>ell  as  to  dis- 
courage the  violation  of  laws  relating  to 
the  sale,  possession  and  use  of  narcotics  and 
other  dangerous  drugs.  Drug  addicts  are  esti- 
mated to  be  responsible  for  one-half  of  the 
crimes  committed  in  the  City  of  Baltimore 
alone  and  the  problem  of  drug  addiction  is 
rapidly  spreading  into  the  suburbs  and  other 
parts  of  the  State.  This  threat  to  the  peace 
and  safety  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  State 
must  be  met.  Not  only  crime,  but  unemploy- 
ment, poverty,  loss  of  human  dignity  and  of 
the  ability  to  fill  a  meaningful  and  produc- 
tit>e  role  in  the  community,  as  well  as  dam- 
age to  the  physical  and  rriental  health  of  the 
addict  himself  are  all  by-products  of  this 
spreading  disease.  The  drug  addict  needs 
help  before  he  is  compelled  to  resort  to  crime 
to  support  his  habit.  The  drug  addict  who 
commits  a  crime  needs  help  to  break  his  ad- 
diction. A  comprehensive  program  of  treat- 
ment, rehabilitation  and  after-care  for  drug 
addicts  can  fill  these  needs. 

(c)  Sxperience  has  demonstrated  that  drug 
addicts  can  be  rehabilitated  and  returned 
to  useful  lives  only  through  extended  periods 
of  treatment  in  a  controlled  environment 
followed  by  supervision  in  an  after-care  pro- 
gram. The  purpose  of  this  Article  U  to  pro- 
vide a  comprehensive  program  of  human 
renewal  of  drug  addicts  in  rehabilitation  cen- 
ters and  after-care  programs.  The  compre- 
hensive program  provided  by  this  Article  is 
designed  to  assist  the  rehabilitation  of  drug 
addicts.  It  applies  to  addicts  who  are  not 
accused  of  crimes,  as  well  as  addicts  convicted 
of  crimes.  The  program  is  further  designed  to 
protect  society  against  the  social  conta0on 
of  drug  addiction  and  to  meet  the  need  of 
drug  addicts  for  medical,  psychological  and 
vocational  rehabilitation,  while  safeguarding 
the  liberty  of  individuals  against  undue  in- 
terference. 

2.  DefinitioTU. 

As  used  in  this  article — 

(a)  "the  Authority"  means  the  Drug 
Abuse  Authority. 

(b)  "the  Center"  means  the  Drug  Addic- 
tion Rehabilitation  Center. 

(c)  "the  Council"  means  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Drug  Abuse. 

(d)  "drug  abuse"  means  any  misuse  by 
any  person  of  or  dependence  by  any  person 
on  any  drug  whose  use  is  either  prohibited 
or  regulated  by  Section  276,  Section  31 3 A. 
and  Section  313B  of  Article  27  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  narcotic  and  non-narcotic 
drug  addiction  and  narcotic  and  non-nar- 
cotic drug  habituation. 

(e)  "drug  addiction"  means  a  physical 
and  psychological  dependence  on  any  drug 
enumerated  in  Section  276,  Section  313A,  and 
Section  313B  of  Article  27. 

(/)  "drug  addict"  means  a  person  exhibit- 
ing the  symptoms  of  drug  addiction  or  who 
by  reiMon  of  the  repeated  use  of  any  drug 
enumerated  above  is  in  imminent  danger  of 
becoming  addicted  to  that  drug;  provided, 
however,  that  no  person  shall  be  deemed  a 
drug  addict  solely  by  virtue  of  hu  taking  of 
any  such  drug  pursuant  to  a  lawful  prescrip- 
tion issued  by  a  physician  in  the  course  of 
professional  treatment  for  legitimate  medical 
purposes. 

(g)  "narcotic  drugs"  meant  those  drugs 
enumerated  in  Section  278  of  Article  27. 

(At)  "non-narcotie  drugt"  mean*  those 
drugs  enumerated  in  SectUm  31 3  A  and 
3133  0/  Article  27. 
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3.  Advisory  Council  on  Drug  Abuse. 

(a)  There  is  hereby  created  and  estab- 
lished a  council  to  be  known  as  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Drug  Alnise,  to  consist  of  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  the  Com- 
missioners of  Mental  Hygiene,  [the  Director 
of  State  Department  of  Social  Services,  Cor- 
rections, Health.  Labor  and  Industry] 
Health,  Labor  and  Industry  and  Correc- 
tional Services,  the  Director  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Social  Services,  the  Director  of 
the  SUte  Department  of  Parole  and  Proba- 
tion, the  Chairman  of  the  State  Parole  Board. 
the  director  of  the  Authority,  and  the  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Baltimore  [or  hU  duly  desig- 
nated representative]  each  to  serve  as  per- 
manent ex  offtoio  members  and  nine  mem- 
bers to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  from 
the  general  public.  One  of  the  members  from 
the  general  public  shall  serve  as  chairman 
and  one  such  member  shall  serve  as  vice- 
chairman  upon  designation  by  and  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Governor.  Each  of  the  ex 
officio  members  may  designate  a  representa- 
tive [of  his  department  or  agency]  to  act  on 
his  behalf  [of]  on  the  Council. 

(b)  The  term  of  office  of  each  of  the  ap- 
pointive members  of  the  Council  shall  be  for 
three  years,  provided,  however,  that  of  the 
members  first  appointed  three  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  terms  which  will  expire  on  De- 
cember 31,  1970;  three  for  terms  which  vHU 
expire  on  December  31,  1971;  three  for  terms 
which  will  expire  on  December  31,  1972.  Va- 
cancies shall  be  filled  by  appointment  for  the 
unexpired  terms.  The  appointive  members 
shall  continue  in  office  until  their  successors 
are  appointed  and  have  qualified.  An  ap- 
pointee shall  be  eli0ble  for  re-appointment. 

(c)  The  Council  shall  meet  at  least  every 
third  month  in  each  year,  and  special  meet- 
ings may  be  held  at  the  call  of  the  chair- 
man. The  Authority  shall  provide  house- 
keeping, secretarial  and  cortsultant  services 
to  the  Council.  The  Council  shall  submit  an 
anntial  report  t0  the  Governor  and  the  Leg- 
islature. 

(d)  The  members  of  the  Council  shall  re- 
ceive no  compensation  for  their  services  but 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  all  expenses  actually 
and  necessarily  incurred  by  them  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties  as  herein  set  forth 
within  the  amount  made  available  by  ap- 
propriation therefor.  The  members  of  the 
Council  appointed  from  outside  state  gov- 
ernment shall  not  be  deemed  state  employ- 
ees. 

(e)  The  Counoil  shall  have  no  executive  or 
appointive  duties.  It  shall  advUe  the  Gov- 
ernor and  the  Authority  in  connection  with: 

(1)  formulation  of  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  long-range  development  through  the  util- 
ization of  federal,  state,  local  and  private 
resources  of  adequate  services  and  facilities 
for  the  prevention  and  control  of  drug  ad- 
diction, diagnosia,  treatment  and  control  of 
drug  addicts  and  the  revision  from  time  to 
time  of  such  plan. 

(2)  the  promotion,  development,  establish- 
ment, coordination  and  conduct  of  unified 
programs  for  education,  prevention,  diag- 
nosis, treatment,  rehabilitation  and  control 
in  the  field  of  drug  abuses  in  cooperation 
with  other  federal,  state,  local  and  private 
agencies. 

(3)  the  evaluation  of  existing  and  planned 
programs  and  facilities  administered  by  the 
Authority. 

4.  Drug  Abuse  Authority. 

(o)  There  is  hereby  created  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mental  Hygiene  the  Drug  Abuse  Au- 
thority. The  Authority  shall  consist  of  three 
members  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor uHth  the  advice  of  the  Commissioner 
of  the  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene,  and 
by  and  vHth  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  The  term  of  office  of  each  such  mem- 
ber shaU  be  for  four  years;  provided  that  the 
members  first  appointed  shaU  serve  for 
terms  of  two,  three,  and  four  years,  respec- 
tively, from  January  first  next  succeeding 
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their  appointment,  and  provided,  further, 
that  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
occurring  otherwise  than  by  expiration  of 
term  shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of 
the  unexpired  term  of  the  member  whom  he 
is  to  succeed.  An  appointee  shall  be  eligible 
for  reappointment. 

(b)  The  members  of  the  Authority  shall 
devote  their  whole  time  and  capacity  to  their 
duties  as  sxich  members.  They  shall  receive 
an  annual  salary  to  be  fixed  by  the  Governor 
within  the  amount  made  available  therefor 
by  appropriation,  and  shall  be  allou>ed  their 
actual  and  necessary  expenses  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties  hereunder. 

(e)  TTie  Governor  may  remove  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Authority  for  cause  after  an  op- 
portunity to  be  heard.  A  statement  of  the 
cause  of  his  removal  shall  be  filed  by  the 
Governor  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

(d)  The  Governor  shall  designate  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Authority  as  [d]  Director  to  serve 
as  such  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Governor. 
The  [d]  Director  shall  direct  the  uwrk  of 
the  Authority  and  shall  be  the  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  Authority. 

(c)  The  Authority  shall  submit  an  annual 
report  to  the  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene 
which  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Governor 
and  the  Legislature  and  shall  be  made  pub- 
lic. It  shall  also  submit  such  additional  re- 
ports as  may  be  requested  by  the  Depart- 
ment, the  Governor,  or  the  Legislature. 

5.  Powers  and  Duties  of  the  Authority. 

Any  exercise  of  its  powers  and  duties  by 
the  Authority  shall  be  made  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mental  Hygiene. 

The  Authority  shall: 

(a)  Survey  and  analyze  the  State's  needs 
and  with  the  advice  of  the  Advisory  Council 
on  Drug  Abuse  authorized  pursuant  to  this 
Article,  formulate  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
the  long-range  development,  through  the 
utilization  of  federal,  state,  local  and  private 
resources,  of  adequate  services  and  facilities 
for  the  prevention  and  control  of  drug  abuse 
and  the  diagnosis,  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation of  drug  abusers  and  from  tin%e  to  time 
revise  such  plan. 

(b)  With  the  advice  of  the  Council  pro- 
mote, develop,  establish,  coordinate  and  con- 
duct unified  programs  for  education,  pre- 
vention, diagnosis,  treatment,  after-care, 
community  referral,  rehabilitation  and  con- 
trol in  the  field  of  a  drug  abuse,  in  coopera- 
tion uHth  such  other  federal,  state,  local  and 
private  agencies  as  are  necessary  and,  within 
the  amount  made  available  by  appropriation 
therefor,  implement  and  adminUter  such 
programs. 

(c)  Direct  and  carry  on  basic,  clinical, 
epidemiological,  social  science  and  statistical 
research  in  drug  abuse  either  individually  or 
in  conjunction  with  other  agencies,  public  or 
private  and,  within  the  amount  made  avail- 
able by  appropriation  therefor,  develop  pilot 
programs.  In  pursuance  of  the  foregoing  and 
notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of  law, 
the  Authority  is  empowered  to  establish,  di- 
rect and  carry  on  experimental  pilot  clinic 
programs  for  the  treatment  of  drug  addiction 
and  of  the  condition  of  drug  addicts,  which 
programs  may  include  the  administration, 
under  medical  supervision  and  control,  of 
maintenance  dosages  of  addicting  drugs. 

(d)  Provide  education  and  training  in  pre- 
vention, diagnosis,  treatment,  rehabilitation 
and  control  of  drug  addiction  for  medical 
students,  physicians,  nurses,  social  workers 
and  others  with  responsibilities  for  drug  ad- 
dicts either  alone  or  in  conjunction  uHth 
other  agencies,  public  or  private. 

(e)  Provide  public  education  on  the  na- 
ture and  results  of  drug  abuse  and  on  the 
potentialities  of  prevention  and  rehabilita- 
tion in  order  to  promote  public  understand- 
ing, interest  and  support. 

(/)  Disseminate  information  relating  to 
public  and  private  services  and  facilities  in 


the  State  available  for  the  assistance  of  drug 
abusers  and  potential  drug  abusers. 

(g)  Gather  information  and  maintain  sta- 
tistical and  other  records  relating  to  drug 
abusers  and  drug  abuse  in  the  State.  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  every  physician,  dentist,  vet- 
erinarian or  other  person  who  is  authorized 
to  administer  or  professionally  use  those 
drugs  enumerated  in  Section  2  of  this  Ar- 
ticle, or  apothecaries,  hospitals,  clinics,  dis- 
pensaries or  persons  authorized  to  dispense 
such  drugs  and  all  public  officials  having 
duties  to  perform  with  respect  to  such  drugs 
or  users  of  such  drugs  to  report  and  supply 
such  information  in  relation  thereto  as  the 
Authority  shall  by  rule,  regulation  or  order 
require. 

Hh)  Have  the  power  to  make  agreements, 
including  but  not  limited  to,  agreements 
with  public  and  private  agencies,  to  do  or 
cause  to  be  done  that  which  may  be  neces-^ 
sary,  desirable  or  proper  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  and  objectives  of  this  Article  within 
the  amounts  made  available  therefor  by  ap- 
propriations, gift,  grant,  devise  or  bequest] 

(h)  Have  the  power  to  enter  Into  agree- 
ments and  Joint  financial  arrangements,  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  agreements  and 
arrangements  with  public  and  private  agen- 
cies, to  do  or  cause  to  be  done  that  which  may 
be  necessary,  desirable  or  proper  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  and  objectives  of  this  article 
Including  but  not  limited  to  construction 
and  staffing  of  facilities,  within  the  amounts 
made  available  therefor  by  appropriations, 
gift,  grant,  devise  or  bequest. 

(i)  Have  the  power  to  establish  and  operate 
rehabilitation  centers  and  such  other  fa- 
cilities as  the  Authority  may  deem  necessary 
or  desirable  for  the  care,  custody,  treatment, 
after-care  and  rehabilitation  of  drug  addicts 
certified  to  the  care  and  custody  of  the  Au- 
thority pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Article. 

(j)  Designate,  or  establish,  maintain,  and 
operate,  medical  examination  or  other  facili- 
ties for  alleged  drug  addicts  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  whether  such  persons  are 
drug  addicts  and  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing care  and  custody  of  alleged  drug  addicts 
uHth  respect  to  whom  court  proceedings  are 
pending. 

(fc)  Designate  or  establish,  approve  and 
coordinate  facilities  and  services  within  the 
State  to  offer  treatment,  care  and  rehabilita- 
tion for  persons  exhibiting  the  effects  of  drug 
abuse,  and  establish  and  develop  standards, 
regulations,  methods  of  treatment,  and  all 
other  conditions  of  hospitalization  and  post- 
hospitalization  [so]  to  be  employed. 

(l)  Have  the  power  to  assign  or  transfer 
any  drug  addict  certified  to  its  care  and 
custody  pursuant  to  this  Article  to  the  facili- 
ties or  supervision  of  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  State,  or  to  any  person,  asso- 
ciation or  corporation  providing  facilities  or 
services  approved  by  the  Authority  pursuant 
to  procedures  prescribed  by  law  and  policies 
adopted  by  the  Authority,  and  agreed  to  by 
the  head  of  the  department,  agency,  person, 
association  or  corporation  to  the  facilities  or 
supervision  of  which  such  drug  addict  is  to 
be  assigned  or  transferred;  provided,  hoic- 
ever,  that  any  addict  so  assigned  or  trans- 
ferred shall  nevertheless  continue  to  be  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Authority  \;  and  that 
no  drug  addict  committed  to  the  care  and 
custody  of  the  Authority  pursuant  to  Section 
9  of  this  Article  shall  be  oMtgned  or  tran.s- 
ferred  to  any  correctional  institution  and 
that  no  addict  committed  to  the  care  and 
custody  of  the  Authority  pursuant  to  Section 
12  and  Section  13  of  thU  Article  shall  receive 
initial  in-patient  hospitalization  immediately 
followng  an  order  of  commitment  at  any 
facility  other  than  the  Drug  Addiction  Reha- 
bilitation Center.  ] 

(m)  With  the  approval  of  the  Director  of 
the  Department  of  Bvdget  and  Procurement, 
accept  on  behalf  of  the  State,  any  gift,  grant, 
devise  or  bequest,  whether  conditional  or  vn- 
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conditional.  All  moneys  »o  received  shall  be 
pmid  into  the  State  Treasvry  and  shall  con^ 
stitute  a  special  fund  to  be  used  under  the 
direction  of  the  Authority  for  the  purposes 
of  thU  Article. 

(»)  Maka  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
exercise  of  its  powers  and  the  performance 
of  its  duties. 

(o)  Have  the  poieer  to  conduct  private  and 
public  hearings,  administer  oaths  or  affirma- 
tions, subpoena  witnesses,  compel  their  at- 
tendance, examine  them  under  oath  or  af- 
firmation and  require  the  production  of  any 
books,  records,  documents  or  other  evidence; 
and  the  Authority  may  designate  any  of  its 
members  or  any  [member  of  its  staff  to  ex- 
ercise any  such  powers  \  other  person  to  kd- 
mlnlAter  OAths  and  aflBnnatlons  In  any  pro- 
ceedlnga  or  heartngs. 

(p)  Have  the  power  to  employ  and  at 
pleasure  remove  the  Superintendent  of  any 
facility  established  and  operated  by  the 
Authority  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Article,  and  any  secretary,  counsel,  consult- 
mnts  or  such  other  personnel  as  it  may  deem 
necessary  for  the  performance  of  its  func- 
tions, and  fix  their  compensations  within 
'the  tttneunts  made  available  by  appropria- 
tion ttterefor. 

iq)  Prepare  and  submit  a  budget. 

(r)   Have  and  exercise  all  powers  necessary 
or  proper  to  effect  any  or  all  of  the  purposes 
of  the  Authority  pursuant  to  this  Article. 
$.  Drug  Addiction  Rehabilitation  Center. 

(a)  The  Authority  shall  [establish]  provide 
tot  an  institution  to  be  known  as  the  Drug 
Addiction  Rehabilitation  Center,  which  shall 
be  reserved  and  devoted  exclusively  for  the 
study,  care,  treatment,  cure  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  persons  addicted  to  the  use  of  drugs 
who  are  admitted  thereto  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Article. 

ib)  The  Authority  shall  [acquire  or  con- 
struct] designate,  or  eatablisb.  and  equip 
suitable  buildings,  structures,  and  facilities 
for  the  Center  within  the  amount  made 
available  by  appropriation  therefor. 

(e)  The  Authority  shall  establish  [priori- 
tie*]  poUctee  and  priorities  for  admission  to 
the  Center  among  each  of  the  methods  of  ad- 
mission provided  t>y  this  Article  and  shatl 
make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Center  and  the  management  of 
its  affairs.  The  supervision,  management,  and 
control  of  the  Center  and  the  responsibility 
for  the  care,  custody,  training,  discipline, 
employment  and  treatment  of  the  patients 
confined  therein  shall  be  vested  in  the  Au- 
thority. However,  the  authority  may  delegate 
any  or  all  ot  the  responsibilities  enumerated 
In  this  subsection. 
7.  Other  Facilities  for  In-Patient  Care. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of 
this  Article,  pursuant  to  rules  and  regula- 
tions established  t>y  the  Authority,  the 
Superintendent  of  any  facility  approved  by 
the  Authority  pursuant  to  Section  Sik),  may 
receive  and  retain  therein  as  a  patient  any 
drug  euldict  suitable  for  care  and  treatment 
who  voluntarily  applies  therefor  or,  if  such 
person  be  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years 
and  unmarried  and  a  dependent  or  in  the 
legal  custody  of  his  parent,  legal  guardian  or 
next  of  kin,  such  application  may  be  made 
on  behalf  of  such  person  by  such  parent,  legal 
guardian  or  next  of  kin.  If  it  be  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Superintendent  of  such  public 
facility  that  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  any 
such  drug  addict,  he  nuiy  be  retained  therein 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  thirty  days  for  the 
purpose  of  care  and  treatment.  At  any  time 
after  ten  days  from  the  date  of  admission  of 
any  such  drug  addict  to  such  public  facility 
the  Superintendent  may  discharge  any  such 
drug  addict!,]  who  has  recovered  [or,  if  not 
recovered  is  not  suitable  for  treatment  in 
such  facility.  ]  or  who  la  deemed  not  suitable 
for  treatment  In  such  faclllty(.):  howevw, 
this  provision  shall  not  preclude  such  patient 
from  filing  a  petition  pursuant  to  section  8 
of  this  Article. 


$.  Authority-Operated  Facilities  Not  Deemed 
Correctional  FacxUties. 
Any  rehabilitation  center,  medical  exam- 
ination facility,  or  such  other  facility  or  fa- 
cilities as  may  be  established  and  operated  by 
the  Authority  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Article  shall  be  mental  hygiene  facilities 
within  the  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene 
and  not  deemed  correctional  facilities  for  any 
purpose. 

9.  Commitment  to  the  Authority  of  Persons 
Not  Charged  or  Convicted  of  a  Crime. 
(«)  A  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Bench  of  Bal- 
timore City  or  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the 
various  counties  who  has  jurisdiction  within 
the  judicial  district  where  an  alleged  drug 
aiidict,  as  defined  in  this  Article,  resides  or 
where  he  may  be  found,  may  certify  such 
drug  addict  in  a  civil  proceeding  to  the  care 
arid  custody  of  the  Authority  in  the  manner 
hereinafter  provided:  except  that  no  person 
preseittly  committed  to  the  care  and  custody 
of  the  Authority  under  court  order,  and  no 
person  who  has  pending  against  him  any 
criminal  action  or  proceeding  and  no  person 
presently  confined  in  a  correctional  institu- 
tion shall  be  certified  to  the  Authority  pur- 
suant to  this  section. 

(t>)  [Any  person  believing  himself  to  be  a 
drug  addict,  or  whom  an  alleged  drug  addict 
may  reside  or  at  whose  house  he  may  be.  or 
the  husband  or  wife,  father  or  mother,  broth- 
er or  sister,  or  the  child  or  the  nearest  rela- 
tive available  or  anyone  who  believes  that  a 
person  is  a  drug  addict  may  apply  for  an  order 
certifying  such  person  to  the  care  and  cus- 
tody of  the  Authority  by  presenting  a  verified 
petition  to  the  appropriate  court.]  Any  per- 
son believing  himself  to  be  a  drug  addict,  or 
the  husband  or  wife,  father  or  mother,  broth- 
er or  sister,  or  the  child  or  the  nearest  rela- 
tive of  the  alleged  addict,  or  anyone  residing 
In  the  same  house  of  an  alleged  addict,  or 
any  physician  who  believes  that  a  person  Is  a 
drug  addict  may  apply  for  an  order  certifying 
such  person  to  the  care  and  custody  of  the 
Authority  by  presenting  a  verified  petition  to 
the  appropriate  court. 

|(i>-f)|  (b)(1)  The  petttion  filed  pursuant 
to  Subsection  (b)  shall  contain  the  follow- 
ing: (i)  the  name,  title  and  address  of  the 
petitioner,  and  his  relationship  to  the  alleged 
addict. 

I  (it)  I  the  name  of  the  person  who  is 
believed  to  be  a  drug  addict.  | 

(11)  The  name,  address,  telephone  num- 
ber (If  any),  birth  date,  birthplace,  age.  sex. 
marital  status,  occupation,  and  a  physical 
description  of  the  person  believed  to  be  a 
drug  addict. 

{.Hi)  statements  supporting  the  belief  that 
the  person  alleged  to  be  addicted  i*  in  fact  a 
drug  addict  as  defined  in  this  Article. 

](iv)  the  address,  telephone  number  (if 
any),  birth  date,  birthplace,  age.  sex,  marital 
status,  occupation,  and  a  physical  descrip- 
tion of  the  person  believed  to  be  a  drug 
addict.] 

1(0)  I  (Iv)  a  statement  that  the  person 
believed  to  be  a  drug  addict  i$  in  need  of 
care,  supervision  and  treatment  on  an  in- 
patient basis. 

I  (6-2)1  (b)(3)  When  such  a  petition  is 
presented,  the  court  may  examine  the  peti- 
tioner or  any  icitness  under  oath  amd  shall 
determine  whether  there  are  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  that  the  person  in  whose 
behalf  such  application  is  made  is  a  drug 
addict.  If  the  court  determines  that  there  are 
reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that  such  per- 
son is  a  drug  addict  and  if  such  person  is  not 
also  the  petitioner,  it  shall  issue  an  order  in 
accordance  with  subsection  ](b-3)]  (b)(3) 
of  this  section.  When  the  alleged  addict  is 
the  petitioner  and  the  court  determines  that 
there  are  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that 
such  person  is  a  drug  addict,  the  court  shall 
immediately  proceed  in  accordance  urith  sub- 
section |(l>-5))  (b)(6)  of  thU  section.  Tha 
State  shall  be  a  party  in  all  proceedings  pur- 
suant to  this  section  and  shall  act  on  the 


relation  of  the  petitioner.   The  State's  At- 
torney shall  represent  the  State. 

[b  3]  (b)  (3)  An  order  issued  pursuant  to 
this  section  shatl  direct  the  alleged  drug 
addict  to  appear  at  a  specified  time  before 
the  court  for  a  determination  whether 
there  are  reasonable  grounds  to  order  him 
to  undergo  a  medical  examination  at  a  fa- 
cility designated  by  the  Authority.  The  court 
shall  direct  that  such  order  and  petition  be 
served  upon  the  alleged  drug  addict  person- 
ally or  by  registered  mail  and  the  court  may 
further  direct  that  such  order  and  petition 
be  served  personally  or  by  mail  upon  the 
husband  or  loife.  father  or  mother,  or  next 
of  kin  of  such  alleged  drug  addict. 

[b  4]  (b)  (4)  If  the  alleged  drug  addict 
does  not  comply  with  such  order,  the  court 
shall  issue  a  warrant  and  shall  direct  any 
peace  officer  or  police  officer  in  the  State 
commanding  such  officer  (i)  to  take  the  al- 
leged drug  addict  into  custody,  and  (it)  to 
bring  such  alleged  drug  addict  promptly  be- 
fore the  court  for  a  determination  whether 
there  are  reasonable  grounds  to  order  him 
to  undergo  a  medical  examination  at  a  facil- 
ity designated  by  the  Authority.  The  alleged 
drug  addict  shall  not  be  subjected  to  any 
more  restraint  than  is  necessary  for  the  pur- 
poses specified  in  the  warrant.  Such  peace 
officer  or  police  officer  shall  exhibit  the  war- 
rant to  the  alleged  drug  addict,  and  inform 
him  of  the  purpose  for  which  he  is  being 
taken  into  custody.  If  the  court  is  not  then 
in  session,  the  alleged  drug  addict  may  be 
held  for  a  reasonable  time  at  a  facility  des- 
ignated by  the  Authority  or  at  any  other 
detention  facility  until  such  time  as  the 
court  is  in  session.  In  such  case,  the  director 
or  head  of  the  facility  or  his  duly  appointed 
representative  shall  advise  the  alleged  ad- 
dict of  the  nature  of  the  proceeding,  the 
reason  for  his  detention  and  that  he  will  ap- 
pear before  a  judge  at  the  next  court  session 
in  connection  with  the  allegation  that  he  is 
a  drug  addict.  Such  person  shall  also  inform 
the  alleged  addict  that  he  has  the  right 
to  the  aid  of  counsel  at  every  stage  of  the 
proceedings,  arid  if  he  desires  the  aid  of 
counsel  and  is  financially  unable  to  obtain 
counsel,  couruel  shall  be  assigned  by  the 
court,  and  that  he  is  entitled  to  communi- 
cate free  of  charge,  by  telephone  or  letter,  in 
order  to  obtain  counsel  and  in  order  to  in- 
form a  relative  or  friend  of  the  proceeding. 

((b-5)l  (b)  (6)  Upon  the  appearance  of 
the  alleged  drug  addict  the  court  shall  pro- 
vide such  alleged  addict  with  a  copy  of  any 
paper  not  yet  served  upon  him  and  shall 
explain  that,  if  the  court  finds  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  that  such  person  is  a  drug 
addict,  it  shall  order  him  to  undergo  a  med- 
ical examination  at  a  facility  designated  by 
the  Authority.  The  court  shall  then  advise 
the  alleged  drug  addict  that  if  such  medical 
examination  is  ordered  he  shall  appear  be- 
fore the  court  after  such  examination  as 
provided  in  subparagraph  (Hi)  of  subsec- 
tion ( (b-«)  I  (b)  (6)  of  this  subsection,  and. 
if  the  petition  and  the  report  of  medical 
examination  set  forth  reasonable  grounds  to 
believe  that  he  is  a  drug  addict,  he  may 
thereafter  be  certified  to  the  care  and  cus- 
tody of  the  commission  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (e)  of  this  section,  and  that  he 
shall  have  a  right  to  a  hearing  prior  to  such 
certification.  If  the  alleged  drug  addict  ap- 
pears without  counsel,  the  court  shall  ad- 
vise him  that  he  has  the  right  to  the  aid 
of  counsel  at  every  stage  of  the  proceedings 
and  that  if  he  desires  the  aid  of  counsel  and 
is  financially  unable  to  obtain  counsel,  then 
counsel  shall  be  assigned.  The  court  shall 
allow  the  alleged  drug  addict  a  reasonable 
time  to  send  for  counsel  and  shall  adjourn 
the  proceedings  for  that  purpose.  The  court 
shall  inform  the  alleged  tiddict,  if  he  is 
being  held  in  custody,  that  he  is  entitled 
to  communicate  free  of  charge  by  letter  or 
telephone,  in  order  to  obtain  counsel  and  in 
order  to  inform  a  relative  or  friend  of  the 
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proceeding.  If  the  alleged  drug  addict  does 
not  desire  the  aid  of  counsel,  the  court  mu*t 
determine  that  he  waived  counsel  halting 
knowledge  of  the  significance  of  his  act.  If 
the  court  U  not  satisfied  that  the  alleged 
drug  addict  knows  the  significance  of  his 
act  in  waixHng  counsel,  the  court  shall  as- 
sign counsel. 

|(b-«)|  (b)  (6)  //  after  such  appearance 
of  the  alleged  addict,  (<)  the  court  is  satis- 
fied that  there  are  reasonable  grounds  to 
believe  that  such  person  is  a  drug  addict  it 
shall  issue  an  order  directing  such  person 
to  appear  on  a  specified  date  and  place  for 
a  viedioal  examination  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section.  A  copy  of  such 
order  shall  be  given  to  such  person  and  a 
copy  of  such  order  and  of  any  order  or  xoar- 
rant  issued  in  accordance  ioith  subsections 
[(1>-3)1  (b)  (3).  I(b-4)1  (b)  (4).  or  l(b-7)) 
(b)  (7)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  furnished 
to  the  Authority;  (H)  if  the  court  has  rea- 
son to  believe  that  such  person  will  fail  to 
appear  for  the  medical  examination,  the 
order  shall  make  provision  commaruiing  any 
peace  officer  or  police  officer  of  the  State  to 
take  such  person  into  custody  and  deliver 
him  promptly  to  the  place  specified  for  the 
medical  examination;  (Hi)  any  order  issued 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  direct  sitch 
person  to  appear  before  t/ie  court  within 
seven  days  exclusive  of  Saturdays  Sundays 
and  holidays  after  his  tulmission  for  the 
medical  examination. 

[b71  (b)(7)  //  the  alleged  drug  addict 
fails  to  appear  at  directed  by  an  order  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b«]  (b)(6),  and  the 
court  is  satisfied  that  timely  service  has  been 
made  or  that  service  cannot  be  effected  with 
due  diligence,  it  may  issue  a  warrant  directed 
to  any  peace  officer  or  police  officer  in  the 
State  commanding  such  officer  (i)  to  take 
the  alleged  drug  addict  into  custody  and 
(ii)  to  bring  such  alleged  addict  promptly 
to  a  specified  place  for  a  specific  purpose, 
which  shall  be  the  same  place  and  purpose 
specified  in  the  said  order. 

(c)  The  Authority  shall  establish  proce- 
dures for  the  conduct  of  medical  examina- 
tions pursuant  to  this  section  and  shall 
provide  for  the  u$e  of  accepted  medical  pro- 
cedures and  tests.  Upon  conclusion  of  the 
medical  examination,  the  persons  coruiuct- 
ing  such  medical  examination  shall  promptly 
transmit  a  report  thereof  to  the  court 
which  directed  the  medical  examination. 
If  after  reviewing  such  report  the  court  is 
not  satisfied  that  there  are  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  sitch  person  is  a  drug 
addict,  it  shall  dismiss  the  petition  and  dis- 
charge such  person.  If  after  reviewing  such 
report  the  court  is  satisfied  that  there  are 
reasonable  grounds  to  believe  such  person 
is  a  drug  addict,  it  shall  proceed  as  here- 
inafter provided. 

(d)(1)  The  court  shall  promptly  advise 
the  alleged  drug  addict  that  the  petition  and 
the  report  of  the  medical  examination  set 
forth  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that  he 
is  a  drug  addict,  shall  give  him  a  copy  of 
the  report,  and  explain  that  if  he  is  found  to 
be  a  drug  addict  he  shall  be  certified  to  the 
care  and  custody  of  the  Authority  pursuant  to 
subsection  (e)  of  this  section.  The  court 
■'-hall  then  advise  the  alleged  drug  addict 
that  he  has  a  right  to  a  hearing  before  the 
court  or  a  jury  trial  as  provided  in  this  sec- 
tion. If  the  alleged  drug  addict  appears  with' 
out  counsel,  the  court  shall  advise  him  of 
his  right  to  countel  and  proceed  in  regard 
thereto  as  provided  in  subsection  [bS]  (b) 
(5)  o/  this  section. 

(d)  (2)  When  no  application  is  made  for 
a  hearing  before  the  court  or  a  jury  trial  by 
or  on  behalf  of  the  alleged  drug  addict,  tht 
court  shall,  if  satisfied  that  such  person  is 
a  drug  addict,  immediately  issue  an  order 
certifying  such  person  to  the  care  and  cus- 
tody of  the  Authority  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (e)  of  this  section, 
(d)  (3)  Upon  demand  of  such  alleged  drug 


addict  or  anyone  on  his  behalf,  the  court 
shall,  or  it  may  upon  its  oum  moUon,  Usue 
an  order  directing  the  hearing  of  such  appli- 
cation before  the  court,  or  if  requested  be- 
fore a  jury  at  a  time  and  place  specified  in 
such  order.  Such  order  shall  be  served  upon 
the  parties  interested  in  application  and  upon 
such  other  person  as  the  court,  in  its  dis- 
cretion, may  name.  If  the  alleged  addict  or 
anyone  on  his  behalf  elects  a  hearing  before 
the  court,  he  shall  not  in  addition  be  en- 
titled to  a  jury  trial.  At  the  time  and  place 
mentioned  in  such  order  or  at  such  other 
time  or  place  as  the  court  may  designate, 
the  court  or  jury  shall  proceed-  to  hear  the 
testimony  introduced  for  and  against  such 
application,  and  the  alleged  drug  addict  may 
be  examined,  if  deemed  advisable.  The  court 
may  issue  subpoenas  for  attendance  of  wit- 
nesses at  the  hearing  or  trial  and  the  alleged 
drug  addict  shall  have  the  right  to  have  sub- 
poenas issued  for  such  purpose.  At  the  hear- 
ing or  trial  the  alleged  drug  addict  shall  hove 
the  right  to  be  represented  by  counsel,  to 
present  witnesses  on  his  behalf,  and  to  cross- 
examine  witnesses.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
section,  in  a  proceeding  in  which  the  alleged 
addict's  spouse  is   the  petitioner,   no  com- 
munication made  by  the  alleged  addict  to 
such   spouse  shall   be   deemed   confidential 
within  the  provision  of  statute  or  other  law 
relating  to  confidential  communications  be- 
tween husband  and  wife.  If,  from  the  facts 
ascertained  upon  the  hearing,  the  proofs  pro- 
duced, the  petition,  and  the  report  of  the 
medical  examination,  the  jury,  or,  if  there 
be  no  jury,  the  court  shall  determine  by  a 
preponderance   of   the   evidence    that   such 
person  is  a  drug  addict,  the  court  shall  im- 
mediately issue  an  order  certifying  such  per- 
son to  the  care  and  custody  of  the  Authority 
for  the  period  provided  in  subsection  (e)  of 
this  section. 

(d)(4)  If  an  alleged  drug  addict  under 
this  section  be  under  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years  [an]  and,  unmarried  and  a  dependent 
or  in  the  legal  custody  of  his  parent,  legal 
guardian  or  next  of  kin,  the  court  shall  serve 
on  such  parent,  legal  guardian,  or  next  of  kin, 
copies  of  all  orders  served  on  the  alleged 
addict,  and  the  court  mny  require  the  pres- 
ence of  such  parent,  legal  guardian,  or  next 
of  kin  at  any  stage  of  the  judicial  proceedings 
under  this  section. 

(e)(1)  The  duration  of  commitment  to  the 
Authority  shall  consist  of  the  total  of  all 
periods  of  in-patient  and  out-patient  care, 
and  shall  be  an  unspecified  perod  which  shall 
commence  and  terminate  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (e)  (2)  of  this  section.  The  court  shall 
not  fix  the  minimum  or  maximum  length  of 
the  period. 

(e)(2)  The  period  shall  commence  on  the 
date  the  order  of  certification  is  made  and 
shall  terminate  upon  the  first  to  occur  of  (i) 
the  discharge  of  such  drug  addict  by  the  Au- 
thority as  rehabilitated,  or  (it)  the  expira- 
tion of  a  period  of  seven  years  from  the  date 
such  period  commenced.  However,  the  period 
of  the  initial  in-patient  care  received  by  an 
addict  immediately  following  an  order  of 
commitment  under  this  section  may  not  ex- 
ceed two  years.  If  on  the  first  anniversary 
of  the  order  of  commitment  the  addict  is 
still  receiving  initial  in-patient  care,  the  Au- 
thority  must  apply  for  and  receive  an  order 
from  the  committing  court  approving  further 
in-patient  care. 

(e)(3)  Whenever  the  Authority  shall  con- 
clude that  a  person  committed  pursuant  to 
this  section  is  not  a  fit  subject  for  rehabili- 
tation, the  Authority  shall  return  such  per- 
son to  the  committing  court  for  an  order 
terminating  the  commitment. 

(f)  Unless  the  alleged  drug  addict  other- 
wise requests,  all  proceedings  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  private  and  shaU  be  conducted 
in  closed  sessions.  The  court  shall  order  all 
papers  made  part  of  any  proceeding  under 
this  section  to  be  filed  in  the  [county]  ap- 
propriate clerk's  office  of  the  Supreme  Bench 


of  Baltimore  City  or  the  Circuit  Court  of 
the  County,  sealed,  and  exhibited  only  to  the 
jMrties  to  the  proceedings,  or  someone  prop- 
erly interested,  upon  further  order  of  the 
court. 

(g)  The  court  may,  in  an  appropriate  case, 
direct  the  detention  of  an  alleged  drug  ad- 
dict in  any  detention  facility  designated  by 
the  Authority  pending  proceedings  pursuant 
to  this  section. 

10.  Preservation  of  Rights. 

The  determination  that  a  person  is  a  drug 
addict  and  the  subsequent  civil  commitment 
under  Section  9  shall  not  be  deemed  a  crim- 
inal conviction.  No  facts  or  results  of  any 
proceeding,  examination,  test,  or  procedure 
to  determine  that  a  person  is  a  drug  addict 
shall  be  used  against  such  person  in  any 
proceeding. 

11.  Contriving    to   Have    Person    Unlawfully 

Adjudged  Drug  Addict:  Misdemeanor. 
Every  person  who  knowingly  contrives  to 
have  any  person  adjudged  a  drug  addict  un- 
der Section  9  unlawfully  or  improperly  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by 
a  inaximum  $1,000  fine  or  a  maximum  of 
three  years  imprisonment  or  both. 

12.  Commitment  to  the  Authority  of  Persons 

Convicted  of  a  Crime. 

(a)  Upon  conviction  of  a  defendant  of  any 
crime  in  any  court  of  this  State  having  com- 
petent-jurisdiction, if  it  appears  to  the  pre- 
siding judge  by  any  reason  that  the  defend- 
ant may  be  a  drug  addict,  and  the  judge 
elects  to  proceed  herein,  such  judge  shall 
adjourn  the  proceedings,  suspend  the  im- 
position of  sentence,  and  order  the  State's 
Attorney  to  file  a  petition  in  the  Circuit 
Court  for  that  judicial  district  instituting  a 
civil  proceeding  for  the  commitment  of  the 
defendant  to  the  care  and  custody  of  the 
Authority.  However,  no  person  may  be  eli- 
gible for  commitment  under  this  section  If 
he  Is  presently  serving  a  sentence  In  a  cor- 
rectional Institution,  Is  awaiting  sentenclnfl 
on  [another  conviction]  a  conviction  of  a{ 
crime  punishable  by  more  than  ten  yeafs 
Imprisonment  or  death,  except  larceny,  or  has  / 
other  criminal  charges  pending  against  him.  ' 

(b)  In  any  commitment  proceeding  pur-  --, 
suant  to  this  section,  the  provisions  of  sub-  \ 
section    (b)(1)    through  subsection    (e)(I),| 
stibsection  (f).and  sut^section  (g)  of  Section  u 
9,  and  Section  10.  and  Section  [10]  11  .thall  " 
apply;  provided,  however,  that  any  provision 
enumerated  above  which  is  inconsistent  with 
any  provision  of  this  section  shall  not  apply. 

I  (c)  No  person  may  be  eligible  for  com- 
mitment under  this  section  if  he  is  presently 
serving  a  sentence  in  a  correctional  institu- 
tion on  another  conviction,  is  awaiting  sen- 
tencing on  a  conviction  of  a  crime  punishable 
by  more  than  ten  years  imprisonment  or 
death,  except  larceny,  or  has  other  criminal 
charges  pending  against  him.] 

[  (d)  1  (c)  Upon  a  determination  that  such 
person  is  a  drug  addict,  thg  committing  court 
shall  certify  such  person  to  the  care  and 
custody  of  the  Authority  for  a  period  com- 
mencing on  the  elate  the  order  of  certification 
is  made  and  terminating  upon  the  first  to 
occur  of  (i)  the  discharge  of  such  drug  ad- 
dict by  the  Authority  as  rehabilitated,  or  (ii) 
the  expiration  of  a  period  of  ten  years  from 
from  the  date  such  period  commenced.  How- 
ever, the  period  of  the  initial  in-patient  care 
received  by  such  addict  immediately  follow- 
ing an  order  of  commitment  under  this  sec- 
tion may  not  exceed  three  years.  If  on  the 
second  anniversary  of  the  order  of  commit- 
ment such  addict  is  still  receiving  initial  in- 
patient care,  the  Authority  shall  advise  the 
committing  court  whether  in-patient  care 
should  be  continued.  The  court  may  then 
affirm  the  commitment  or  terminate  it  and 
refer  the  addict  to  the  court  of  his  criminal 
conviction  for  the  resumption  of  the  pending 
criminal  proceedings. 

(c)  (d)  Every  drug  addict  certified  to  the 
Authority  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  re- 
ceive  initial  in-patient    [care]    hospltallza- 
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tk>n  following  «n  order  of  commitment  at 
the  Center  excltiaively.  If  after  aixty  days 
follotoing  receipt  at  the  Center  of  an  addict 
committed  pursuant  to  this  section,  the  Au- 
thority concludes  that  the  addict,  because  of 
excessive  criminality  or  for  other  relevant 
reason,  is  not  a  fit  subject  for  confinement 
or  treatment  in  the  Center,  the  Authority 
shall  return  the  addict  to  the  committing 
court  for  termination  of  the  commitment 
and  referral  to  the  court  of  the  addict's  crim- 
inal conviction  for  the  resumption  of  the 
pending  crimirtal  proceedings. 

I/I  («)  A  certification  of  a  drug  addict 
to  the  Authority  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  in  no  way  cold  the  criminal  conviction 
in  the  court  where  the  proceedings  were  ad- 
journed to  commence  commitment  proceed- 
ings under  this  section.  If,  at  the  expiration 
of  the  maximum  period  of  commitment  pur- 
suant to  this  section,  the  Authority  is  un- 
able to  certify  that  an  addict  is  rehabilitated. 
Vie  Authority  shall  return  such  addict  to 
the  committing  court  for  ultimate  resump- 
tion of  the  pending  criminal  proceedings. 
In  the  above  situation  and  in  any  instance 
when  the  Authority  returns  an  addict  to  the 
committing  court  for  ultimate  resumption 
0t  pending  criminal  proceedings,  such  ad- 
dict shall  receive  full  credit  toward  the  serv- 
ice of  any  sentence  which  may  be  imposed 
for  any  time  spent  in  institutional  custody 
from  the  commencement  of  his  commitment 
proceedings  to  the  date  of  the  termination 
of  the  commitment. 

Ig]    (f)    Upon   the  determination   that  a 
defendant  in  a  cornmitment  proceeding  pur- 
suant to  this  section  is  not  a  drug  addict, 
the  court  shall  so  certify  and  return  the  de- 
fendant to  the  court  of  the  pending  criminal 
proceedings  for  such  further  proceedings  as 
that  judge  deems  warranted. 
13.  Commitment  to  the  Authority  of  Persons 
Serving  Sentences  in  Correctional  In- 
stitutions. 
Upon    the   approval    of    the    State   Parole 
Board,  an  inmate  serving  a  sentence  in  any 
penal  or  correctional  institution  within  this 
State  who  deems  himself  a  drug  addict  may 
institute  a  proceeding  for  commitment  to  the 
Authority    by    voluntarily    filing    a    petition 
with  the  circuit  court  for  the  judicial  dis- 
trict  where  such   penal  or  correctional   in- 
stitution is  situated.  So  such  inmate  serving 
a  sentence  for  a  crime  punishable  by  more 
than  ten  years  imprisonment  or  death,  ex- 
cept   larceny,    or    who    has    other    crirninal 
charges     pending     against     him.     shall     be 
eligible  for  commitment  under  this  section. 
All  conditions  and  provisions  contained   in 
subsection      (t>i       [and      subsection      (d)| 
through  subsection   i(g)\    (t)    of  Section  12 
shall  apply  to  commitments  pursuant  to  this 
section;  provided,  however,  that  where  ref- 
erence is  made  to  "the  court  of  criminal  con- 
viction"  and    "the   resumption    of   pending 
criminal  proceedings,"  it  shall  be  interpreted 
to   mean  for  purposes  of   this   section   "the 
penal   or   correctional   institution   in   which 
the  inmate  was  serving  a  sentence"  and  "the 
resumption  of  the  unexpired  sentence." 
14.   Conditional  Out-Patient  Release. 

lat  Any  person  who  is  certified  by  court 
order  to  the  care  and  custody  of  the  Author- 
ity pursuant  to  this  Article  shall  be  condi- 
tionally released  from  institutional  custody 
and  receive  out-patient  care  and  services 
whenever  the  Authority  determines  that  he 
has  made  sufficient  progress  to  warrant  such 
release:  provided,  however,  that  if  the  Au- 
thority is  unable  to  make  such  determina- 
nation  after  the  expiration  of  the  period  for 
initial  in-patient  care  as  provided  for  in  this 
Article,  the  Authority  shall  return  such  per- 
!>on  to  the  committing  court  for  further 
action  pursuant  to  this  Article. 

lb)  Whenever  any  patient  is  to  be  condi- 
tionally released  by  the  Authority,  the  Au- 
thority shaU  give  written  notice  to  the 
committing  court  within  ten  days  of  tha 
pending  release. 


(c)  Any  person  who  is  conditionally  re- 
leased as  an  out-patient  shall,  while  on  re- 
lease, remain  in  the  legal  custody  of  the 
Authority.  The  period  of  every  such  condi- 
tional release  shall  be  a  minimum  of  three 
years  in  which  the  out-patient  shall  comply 
with  the  rules,  regulations  and  conditions 
of  such  release  as  determined  by  the  Au- 
thority. The  Authority  may  designate  any 
Individual,  agency  or  tfroup,  public  or  pri- 
vate, to  supervise  approved  after-care  pro- 
grams for  out-patients:  provided,  hoioever, 
that  the  Department  of  Parole  and  Proba- 
tion shall  be  designated  by  the  Authority  to 
supervise  *u«?/i  programs  of  any  out-patient 
who  was  certified  to  the  Authority  pursuant 
to  Section  12  and  Section  13  of  this  Article. 

(d)  Upon  the  determination  that  any  per- 
son conditionally  released  has  violated  any 
conditions  of  his  release,  the  Authority  may 
certify  that  such  out-patient  is  not  a  fit 
subject  for  rehabilitation  and  order  the  re- 
turn Of  such  out-patient  to  the  committing 
court  for  further  action  pursuant  to  this  Ar- 
ticle, or  upon  the  determination  of  a  viola- 
tion of  conditional  release,  the  Authority 
may  order  the  return  of  such  out-patient  to 
institutional  care.  In  either  of  the  above  cir- 
cumstances, the  Authority,  by  its  officers  or 
agents,  or  any  police  or  peace  officer,  is 
hereby  authorized  to  return  to  its  physical 
custody  any  out-patient  who  has  violated 
the  terms  of  his  conditional  release.  The 
period  of  return  to  institutional  care  may 
not  exceed  one  year,  after  which  the  Au- 
thority may  conditionally  release  the  person 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  section  or 
return  him  to  the  committing  court  for  fur- 
ther action  pursuant  to  this  Article  When- 
ever a  person  conditionally  released  is  re- 
turned to  irutitutional  care,  the  Authority 
must  give  written  notice  to  the  committing 
court  within  five  days  of  such  return. 
IS    DUcharge  of  Addict  as  Rehabilitated 

(o)  If  at  any  time  the  Authority  is  of  the 
opinion  that  a  person  committed  to  its  care 
and  custody  pursuant  to  thu  Article  hat  ab- 
stained from  the  use  of  addicting  drugs  for 
at  least  three  consecutive  years  while  an  out- 
patient and  has  otherwise  complied  loith  the 
conditions  of  his  release,  the  Authority  shall 
discharge  such  person  as  rehabilitated. 

ib)  Whenever  any  out-patient  is  to  be  dis- 
charged as  rehabilitated,  the  Authority  shall 
file  a  certificate  of  discharge  vHth  the  com- 
mitting court,  at  least  ten  days  before  the 
effective  date  of  such  discharge. 

(c)  Any  person  certified  to  the  Authority 
pursuant  to  Section  12  or  Section  13  of  this 
Article  who  is  discharged  by  the  Authority 
as  rehabilitated  shall  be  returned  to  the  com- 
mitting court  by  the  effective  date  of  dis- 
charge. Upon  such  person's  return,  the  com- 
mitting court  shall  order  the  termination  of 
the  pending  criminal  proceedings  without 
imposition  of  sentence  if  a  commitment  un- 
der Section  12.  or  the  unconditional  suspen- 
sion of  the  unexpired  sentence  if  a  commit- 
ment under  Section  13. 

(d)  Whenever  any  person  certified  to  the 
Authority  pursuant  to  Section  9  of  thU  Ar- 
ticle has  not  been  discharged  as  rehabilitated 
by  the  Authority  at  the  expiration  of  the 
maximum  seven  year  period,  the  Authority 
shall  file  a  certificate  of  non-rehabilitation 
with  the  committing  court. 

16.  Available    Space    Required    for   Commit- 
ment. 

Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  this 
Article,  no  commitment  to  the  care  and  cus- 
tody of  the  Authority  pursuant  to  this  Ar- 
ticle shall  be  ordered  until  siu:h  time  as  the 
Authority  has  designated  a  place  or  places 
for  the  reception  of  committed  persons  and 
has  certified  that  space  is  available  and  per- 
sonnel are  adequate  therein. 

17.  Escape  or  Attempted  Escape  from  Insti- 
tutional Custody. 

Any  person  committed  to  the  care  and 
custody  of  the  Authority  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Article  who  escapes  or  at' 


tempts  to  escape  while  committed  to  institu- 
tional custody  for  examination  or  in-patient 
treatment  shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony  pursuant 
to  Section  139  of  Article  27. 

18.  EstablUhment  of  Drug  Abuse  Programs 
in  CorrecUonal  Institutions. 

The  Authority  may  establish  and  main- 
tain, in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of 
[Correction]  Correctional  Services,  or  other 
appropriate  correctional  or  penal  agency 
programs  for  the  prewntion  and  treatment 
of  drug  abuse  and  the  rehabilitation  of  drug 
addicts  in  any  correctional  or  penal  institu- 
tions within  this  State. 

19.  Authority  Approval  of  Facilities,  Services 
and  Treatment. 

(a)  No  facility,  institution,  organization 
or  individual,  private  or  public,  shall  treat 
any  person  seeking  treatment  for  the  effects 
of  drug  addiction  or  any  form  of  drug  abuse, 
or  extend  any  treatment,  service,  or  method 
of  rehabilitation  to  any  such  person  unless 
so  approved  and  authorized  by  the  Authority. 
Such  approval  shall  be  granted  pursuant  to 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Authority  which 
shall  provide  for  periodic  review  of  such 
approval. 

(b)  An  application  for  the  approval  of  the 
Authority  shall  be  filed  vHth  the  Authority. 
If  the  Authority  proposes  to  disapprove  the 
application,  it  shall  afford  the  applicant  an 
opportunity  to  request  a  public  hearing.  If 
so  requested,  a  public  hearing  shall  be  held 
and  may  be  conducted  by  one  or  more  mem- 
bers of  the  Authority,  as  the  Authority  shall 
determine. 

20  Liability  of  Public  Officers. 
In  the  performance  of  acts  and  duties  re- 
quired by  this  Article,  any  member  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Authority,  any  peace  officer, 
health  officer,  physician,  superintendent  of 
an  institution.  State's  Attorney,  or  other 
person  charged  with  or  performing  s-tch  acts 
or  duties  pursuant  to  this  Article,  shall  have 
the  same  immunity  from  liability  as  have 
other  public  officials. 

21  Authorization  to  Release  Information  to 
the  Authority . 

All  employees,  agencies,  boards,  commis- 
sions or  other  bodies  of  the  State  or  any  of 
its  political  subdivisions,  are  authorized  to 
and  shall  release  any  records,  reports,  state- 
ments, notes,  and  other  information  dealing 
with  the  problem  of  drug  addiction  to  the 
Authority  upon  request  of  the  Authority. 
This  includes  the  release  of  names  of  individ- 
uals urith  drug  problems. 
22.  Confidentiality  of  Information  Assem- 
bled by  the  Authority. 
(a)  All  records,  reports,  statements,  notes 
and  other  information  which  has  been  assem- 
bled or  procured  by  the  Authority  for  pur- 
poses of  research  and  study  and  which  name 
or  otherwise  identify  any  person  or  persons 
shall  be  confidential  records  within  the  cus- 
tody and  control  of  the  Authority,  and  may 
be  used  only  for  the  purposes  of  research  and 
study  tor  which  assembled  or  procured. 

(b(  It  is  unlawful  for  any  person  to  give 
away  or  otherwise  to  divulge  to  a  person  or 
persons  not  engaged  in  such  research  and 
study  for  the  Authority,  any  of  such  records, 
reports,  statements,  notes,  or  other  informa- 
tion, which  name  or  otherwise  identify  any 
person  or  persons.  Any  person  who  violates 
any  provision  of  this  subtitle  is  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  ufHm  conviction  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  fifty  dollars  [tSO.OO). 

(c)  Access  to  and  use  of  any  such  records, 
reports,  statements,  notes,  or  other  infor- 
mation also  are  protected  and  regulated  by 
the  proiHsions  of  Section  101  of  Article  35 
and  Section  10  of  Article  7SC. 

{d)  Nothing  in  this  section  applies  to  or 
restricts  the  use  OR  publicizing  OF  statistics, 
data  or  other  material  which  summarize  or 
refer  to  any  such  records,  reports,  statements, 
notes  or  information  in  the  aggregate  and 
ioithout  referring  to  or  disclosing  the  identity 
of  any  individual  person  or  persons. 
23.  Effect  of  Creation  of  a  Secretary  of  Health. 
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In  the  event  that  a  new  Department  of 
Health  and  Mental  Hygiene  adminutered  by 
a  Secretary  of  Health  U  created  by  subse- 
quent law.  both  that  Department  and  Secre- 
tary shall  b«  substituted  for  any  reference 
made  within  thU  Article  to  the  Department 
of  Mental  Hygiene  and  its  Commissioner 
24.  Severability  Clause. 

If  any  clause,  sentence,  paragraph,  section 
or  part  of  this  Article  shall  be  adjudged  by 
any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  to  be  in- 
valid, such  judgment  shall  not  affect,  im- 
pair or  invalidate  the  remainder  thereof,  but 
shall  be  confined  in  its  operation  to  the 
clause,  sentence,  paragraph,  section  or  part 
thereof  directly  involved  in  the  controversy 
in  which  such  judgment  shall  have  been 
rendered. 

25.  Any  section  or  subsection  of  the  An- 
notated Code  of  Maryland,  and  in  particular 
Section  306B  of  Article  27,  which  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  are 
hereby  repealed  to  the  extent  of  any  such 
inconsistency. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  thU 
Act  shall  take  effect  July  1, 1969. 
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LET  US  GIVE  CREDENCE  AND  CRED- 
IBILITY TO  OUR  GOVERNMENT'S 
FIRM  POLICY  AGAINST  GENOCIDE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  gen- 
ocide Is  a  crime  which  has  been  per- 
petrated by  man  against  man  throughout 
history.  Although  man  has  always  ex- 
pressed his  horror  of  this  heinous  crime, 
little  or  no  actlai  had  been  taken  to  pre- 
vent and  punish  It. 

The  years  during  World  War  II  wit- 
nessed the  most  dlabollcaUy  planned  and 
executed  series  of  genocldal  acts  ever  be- 
fore committed.  This  time  there  was  to 
be  more  than  mere  condemnation.  A 
feeling  of  general  repulsion  swept  over 
the  world,  and  following  the  war  mani- 
fested Itself  in  the  General  Assembly's 
resolution  of  December  1946.  This  pro- 
vided the  General  Assembly  with  a  legal 
instrument  designed  not  only  to  prevent 
jjenocldal  acts  but  also  to  punish  the 
guilty. 

Prom  the  Hrst  drafting  of  this  reso- 
lution the  United  States  played  a  prime 
and  Important  role  In  promulgating  the 
Genocide  Convention.  Pursuant  to  this 
resolution  a  draft  convention  on  geno- 
cide was  prepared  by  the  ad  hoc  Com- 
mittee on  Genocide  In  the  spring  of 
1948,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
U.S.  representative  on  this  committee. 
The  draft  was  again  discussed  by  the 
Economic  and  Social  Coimcil  In  July 
and  August  1948  In  Geneva,  and  then 
In  the  Legal  Committee  of  the  General 
Assembly  at  Its  third  regular  session  in 
Paris,  where  again  the  U.S.  delegation 
Played  an  Important  role  In  the  formula- 
tion of  the  draft  convention. 

On  December  9.  1948,  the  General  As- 
sembly unanimously  adopted  the  con- 
vention to  outlaw  genocide,  which  was 
signed  by  the  United  States  2  days  later 
When  signing,  the  United  States  repre- 
sentative said,  in  part : 

I  am  privileged  to  8lgn  thU  convention 
on  behalf  of  my  Government,  which  has  been 
proud  to  take  an  acUve  part  In  the  effort  of 
I  he  United  Nations  to  bring  this  convention 
into  being. 

The  Oovernment  of  the  United  States  con- 
siders this  an  event  of  great  importance  In 
the  development  of  International  law  and  of 
fooperaUon  among  states  for  the  purpose  of 
eliminating  practices  offensive  to  all  civilized 
mankind. 


Again,  the  strong  position  of  the  U.S. 
Government  for  ratification  of  this 
treaty  was  contained  In  the  forwarding 
letter  from  President  Truman  to  the 
U.S.  Senate,  m  this  letter.  President 
Truman  said: 

By  the  leading  part  the  United  Sta^  has 
taken  in  the  United  Nations  In  produclhg  an 
effecUve  international  legal  Instrument  out- 
lawing the  world-shocking  crime  of  genocide, 
we  have  established  before  the  world  our 
firm  and  clear  poUcy  toward  that  crime. 

But  have  we  done  anything  about  It? 
The  answer  Is,  unfortunately,  "No." 

This  has  been  a  matter  before  the  Sen- 
ate body  since  that  day,  June  16,  1949, 
and  since  the  time  that  hearings  were 
held  on  the  Genocide  Convention  In  1950 
no  action  has  been  taken  on  it.  Our  Gov- 
ernment does  not  condone  genocide;  and 
our  people  do  not  condone  genocide.  Let 
us  at  last  give  credence  and  credibility 
to  our  policy  against  genocide  by  ratify- 
ing the  Genocide  Convention. 


THE  PRICE  OP  PLAYING  NUCLEAR 
ROULETTE 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
next  few  weeks,  it  appears  we  will  have 
our  last  precious  opportunity  to  stabilize 
and  head  off  the  dangerous  upward  turn 
in  the  arms  race  through  negotiation.  As 
a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  211, 
which  expressing  the  consensus  of  the 
august  body  of  the  Senate  that  the 
scheduled  arms  talks  in  Geneva  can  be 
expedited,  and  further  that  deployment 
of  MIRV  systems  can  be  forestalled,  I 
should  like  to  add  a  few  additional  com- 
ments on  the  extreme  seriousness  of  this 
vital  issue. 

Several  months  ago,  the  American 
people  were  greatly  relieved  when  the 
Nixon  administration  annoimced  that 
the  United  States  would  be  a  participant 
in  arms  control  talks  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  to  take  place  in  the  late  spring  or 
early  summer  of  this  year.  However,  In 
accordance  with  recent  pronouncements, 
it  seems  that  our  negotiators  will  not  be 
convening  In  the  Geneva  talks  before 
late  summer  or  early  fall. 

Apparently  the  reasons  for  the  "fence- 
straddling"  on  the  part  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration, lies  In  the  fimdamental 
difference  between  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  Secretary  of  State  as  to 
the  Soviet  Intentions  and  evaluations 
of  their  capabilities.  While  the  Secretary 
of  State,  Rogers,  foresees  that  it  may  be 
possible  that  both  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  could  abandon  the 
ABM  and  MIRV,  and  the  testing  should 
we  proceed  with  arms  talks;  Secretary 
of  Defense  Laird  is  playing  that  weU 
known  pastime  now  known  as  "nuclear 
roulette"  In  the  cellars  of  the  Pentagon. 
Secretary  Laird's  attempts  to  "sell"  the 
American  people  on  the  ABM  have  been 
less  than  tragically  successful,  because 
public  confidence  in  the  use  of  ABM 
has  been  steadily  eroding  to  almost  a 
complete  lack  of  confidence  in  both  Sec- 
retaries. As  a  result  of  this.  It  appears 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  Is  trying 
a  last-ditch  campaign  to  sell  the  public 
on  the  ABM  project  using  a  new  ap- 
proach in  his  public  relations  hard  sell 
and  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  definitely 
going  for  a  first-strike  capability  based 


upon  this,  and  that  we  must,  therefore, 
tie  the  arms  negotiations  to  alleged  polit- 
ical considerations  and  concessions  In 
Vietnam  and  in  the  Middle  East,  so  that 
progress  can  be  achieved  in  all  of  these 
crucial  areas. 

Mr.  President,  while  some  of  the  finer 
details  and  nuances  of  Secretary  Laird's 
line  of  reasoning  appear  to  be  missing 
now,  I  have,  nevertheless,  heard  enough 
backfield  playing  to  be  frightened  over 
the  outcome  for  the  citizens  of  our  Na- 
tion. It  requires  little  prescience  to  see 
that,  in  the  interim,  we  will  be  Induced 
to  covertly  proceed  with  full-speed  in 
tests  and  deployment  of  both  the  ABM 
and  MIRV.  With  no  progress  In  negotia- 
tions at  Geneva,  Congress  may  be  In- 
duced and  yes  even  be  stampeded  to  ap- 
prove full  funding  of  ABM,  rather  than 
approaching  the  problem  of  research  and 
development  of  the  ABM  on  a  sane  sensi- 
ble approach  to  budgetary  requirements. 
It  must  be  clear  that  the  defect  In 
Secretary  Laird's  proposals  and  theories 
is  that  It  Is  always  necessary  and  cru- 
cially important  for  us  to  control  new 
weapons  in  the  very  early  stages,  while 
imder  the  implications  of  new  develop- 
ment and  perfection  of  new  weapons 
systems,  proposed  by  both  Secretaries, 
sensible  arms  control  becomes  impossible 
or  at  least  more  Intricate  and  dlCQcult  to 
resolve,  and  therefore  could  bring  us  to 
the  {Mint  of  no  return;  that  is,  destruc- 
tion of  our  great  society. 

Mr.  President,  for  these  and  many 
other  reasons  It  is  urgent  that  we  press 
forward  to  achieve  progress  in  arms 
control  toward  peace.  Never  in  history 
has  our  past  and  our  future  been  brought 
into  focus  and  of  the  utmost  Importance. 
The  greatest  of  all  errors  and  sheer  folly 
would  be  committed  If  we  all  Ignore  this 
call  to  destiny. 

The  one-sided  contrivance  of  Secre- 
tary Laird — even  by  Its  tone  and  sub- 
stance— is  brinkmanship  to  its  utter  ex- 
treme. What  is  more  alarming,  however. 
Is  that  someone  should  assume  the  most 
ticklish  stance  In  the  form  of  Interna- 
tional indifference  and  alter  the  dreams 
and  hopes  of  many  millions  in  reaching 
an  agreement  with  the  Russians  on  arms 
control.  Similar  actions  on  the  part  of 
the  Russians  could  certainly  produce 
similar  effects  on  us,  thereby  increasing 
the  momentum  toward  the  building  of 
ABM  and  related  weapons  systems  in 
both  countries  which  will  carry  us  and 
the  world  to  the  annihilation  of  all  man- 
kind. 

Mr.  President,  do  we  have  a  right  to 
play  the  fool  and  "gambler's  chance" 
with  the  future  of  our  country  and  all 
mankind?  Must  we  forever  dance  to 
"nuclear  roulette"  in  the  darkness  of  a 
cellar?  Each  of  us  must  know  that  this 
will  bring  terrible  things  to  all  of  those 
who  love  this  Nation  and  this  world.  The 
share  of  the  responsibility  for  such  a 
calamity  shall  lie  at  the  threshholds  of 
those  in  the  world  who  by  their  foolish 
and  ill-conceived  means  deliberately  in- 
vite an  arms  buildup  that  can  plunge  us 
all  into  complete  annihilation. 

We  are  slowly  proving  that  Rousseau 
was  right  when  he  said  that  the  common 
interest  matters  less  to  the  players  and 
actors  than  the  peculiar  advantage  at 
which  they  aim.  I  therefore  submit  that 
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tn  nuelcftr  and  any  other  tyite  of  "games- 
manahtp."  the  game  can  be  dianged 
only  by  playing  It  fairly  and  properly 
by  negotiation.  It  Is  necessary  that  the 
players'  aim  be  at  transforming  the 
game.  Most  certainly  when  the  "game" 
happens  to  be  today's  greatest  and  most 
crucial  moral  and  political  Issue.  The 
uncertainties  of  the  "game"  prevent  us 
from  knowing  what  it  will  take  to  bring 
the  players  away  from  their  "cellars," 
however,  these  imcertaintles  should  and 
must  not  deter  us  from  wanting  to  reach 
the  stage  of  negotiations  promised  us 
time  and  again,  leaving  us  the  alterna- 
tive, which  is  total  annihilation. 

There  is  a  double  price  one  must  pay 
for  waltlnc  until  the  problems  appear. 
First,  one  must  repair  what  one  has 
failed  to  prevent — the  price  of  delay — 
and  second  there  is  the  cost  of  retrospec- 
tive reflection  when  the  end  result  is 
contrary  to  what  we  wish  to  achieve — 
for  this  is  certainly  to  be  the  result  when 
-  we  fail  to  proceed  right  now  on  our  prom- 
-Ise  to-Begotiate  arms  control. 

Our  great  and  honored  former  Vice 
President,  Hubert  Humphrey,  whose 
name  is  synonymous  with  the  ardent 
pursuit  of  great  strides  forward  in  the 
limiting  of  the  spread  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, has  clearly  stated : 

The  urgency  of  our  present  problem — to 
prevent  a  furtber  round  of  the  nuclear  anna 
race  before  It  la  Irreversibly  launched — can- 
not wait  upon  the  solution  of  political  dis- 
putes that  have  been  many  years  In  the 
maWny— and  will  be  many  years,  If  not 
generations.  In  solving  ....  If  we  have 
learned  anything  from  our  experience  In 
two  decades  of  deadly  confrontation  with 
the  Soviets,  it  Is  that  uncertainty  in  the 
strategic  balance  produces  not  agreement 
but  fear  and  nuclear  escalaUon  which  makes 
agreement  more  difficult. 
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As  our  former  Vice  President  also 
keeps  telling  us,  patience  and  hard  work 
in  the  past  have  reaped  rewards  in  limit- 
ing the  arms  threat.  Among  his  many 
Impressive  dramatic  achievements  he 
dtes — during  the  past  8  years  are: 

Total  disarmament  has  been  achieved 
In  Antarctica; 

Testing  of  nuclear  weapons  has  been 
banned  in  three  environments; 

The  risk  of  atmospheric  contamina- 
tion has  been  halted: 

Outer  space  has  been  ruled  out  for  nu- 
clear weapons: 

Latin  America  has  been  quarantined 
against  atomic  arms; 

A  curb  has  been  placed  on  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons  technology  through 
the  nonprollferation  treaty; 

Work  has  started  on  securing  a  second 
envirtwmient — the  seabed— from  en- 
croachment by  weapons  of  mass  destnic- 
tlcm; 

We  have  offered  to  move  toward  re- 
gional arms  control  in  Europe ; 

We  are  seeking  to  negotiate  a  program 
of  Regional  Arms  Control  in  the  Middle 
East; 

In  order  to  Insure  and  verify  the  in- 
tegrity of  arms  control  agreements,  we 
have  developed  an  elaborate  and  effec- 
tive system  of  detection.  Inspection,  and 
surveillance. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  all  of  us  may 
avail  ourselves  of  the  utmost  opportunity 
to  scrutinize  Mr.  Humphrey's  very  exact- 


ing and  intelligent  analysis  of  the  need 
for  proceeding  at  once  with  arms  con- 
trol negotiations.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  excerpt  from  an  April  3 
speech  which  he  delivered  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
certain  that  President  Nixon  would  not 
knowingly  allow  himself  to  be  caught 
up  in  a  flood  of  unplanned  specious  rea- 
soning. For  it  is  vain  for  us  to  cry  peace, 
peace  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean  while 
we  continue  to  rattle  sabres  and  missiles. 
ABM's  and  XYZ's  across  the  seas  and 
in  to  one  another's  faces.  Americans  are 
rising  every  day  in  increasing  numbers 
asking  in  the  name  of  Intelligence  and 
reason  in  a  growing  dread  of  the  perils 
involved  by  further  delays  in  arms  talks. 
The  need  for  prompt  and  bold  action  in 
gett'.ng  them  underway  Is  upon  us.  The 
day  is  here  and  mankind's  technologi- 
cal superiority  being  so  great  that  it  is 
far  ahead  of  our  political  capacity.  We 
can  overcome  this  by  getting  the  coordi- 
nation of  our  Secretaries  of  State  and 
Defense  and  have  the  Nation  recognize 
the  need  for  us  to  bring  about  our  politi- 
cal approach  Into  the  proper  perspective 
and  in  line  with  our  technology. 

Mr.  President,  in  our  hard  and  unspar- 
ing efforts  of  the  long  past  looking  to- 
ward meaningful  disarmament,  we  have 
entered  into  responsibilities  with  high 
resolve  as  brave  and  high-spirited  peo- 
ple, as  the  legatees  of  this  great  Nation, 
conscious  of  our  duty  to  our  Nation  and 
the  world.  So.  it  must  be  now.  today.  We 
cannot  avoid  meeting  the  great  issues 
and  grappling  with  them  from  day  to 
day.  We  must  determine  now  to  meet 
them  and  fulfill  our  destiny.  Perhaps 
Communist  intransigence  may  foil  our 
earnest  efforts,  if  so  we  will  at  least  be 
checkmating  an  upward  spiral  in  the 
arms  race.  It  Is  unforgivable  for  us  as  a 
nation  to  refuse  to  face  this  important 
and  senseless  complicated  challenge. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  a 
decision  to  proceed  now  with  talks  In 
Geneva — together  with  prompt  ratifica- 
tion of  the  nuclear  nonprollferation 
treaty  now  pending  In  the  Senate— is  a 
natural  position  urged  by  the  majority 
of  the  citizens  of  this  great  Republic  of 
ours.  Such  en  approach  will  carry  a  mes- 
sage of  this  Nation  for  peace  and  will 
carry  great  weight  with  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment as  well  as  the  nations  of  the 
world.  These  actions  will  relieve  the  dread 
of  arms  competition  escalating,  the 
greatest  unsettler  of  all  of  the  peoples  of 
the  world. 

If  there  is  one  thing  I  wish  I  could  have 
answered  in  my  prayers.  It  is  that  we 
may  find  some  way  to  lessen  this  deadly 
curse  of  arms  competition  so  that  we 
may  meet  the  imfulflUed  needs  of  our 
people  and  the  world  from  hunger,  in- 
tellectual wants,  rebuilding  cities;  ad 
infinitum.  High  above  and  beyond  mate- 
rial benefits  whatever  they  may  be.  are 
those  values  giving  us  peace  and  the 
blotting  out  of  all  internal  and  inter- 
national suspicions  and  absolute  justice. 
There  is  only  one  thing,  in  my  opinion, 
that  can  do  this — disarmament.  I  can- 
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not  believe  that  these  lofty  alms  are  im- 
possible. I  only  know,  that  It  Is  necessary 
and  I,  therefore,  together  with  others 
utter  my  prayer  to  the  Almighty  for  Its 
fulfUlment. 

KXHTTT   1 

Excerpts    Fhom    a    Sfkbch    bt    thk    Hon- 

OIABLK     HUBSBT     H.      HUMPHRXT,     APUL     3 

19«9 

We  now  stand  at  a  critical  moment — a  rare 
opportunity  to  break  the  upward  splrtf  of 
strategic  weaponry  which  haa  dominated 
U.S.-SoTlet  relations  since  the  dawn  of  the 
atomic  age. 

We  have  had  reason  to  believe  for  many 
months  that  the  Soviet  leader*  are  willing 
to  begin  bilateral  negotiations  over  the  con- 
trol of  offensive  and  defensive  strategic 
weapons.  Only  the  tragic  Soviet  Intervention 
In  Czechoslovakia  kept  these  talks  from  be- 
ginning last  fall. 

I  have  no  Illusions  about  the  difficult  na- 
ture of  these  negotiations.  When  responsible 
leaders  of  great  nations  approach  their  vital 
security  Interests,  they  do  so  with  great  cau- 
tion. I  know  our  leaders  will  not  agree  to 
anything  that  endangers  our  national  secu- 
rity. And  I  make  the  same  assumption  about 
the  Soviet  leaders. 

But  I  also  assume  that  the  Soviet  leaders 
would  not  lightly  enter  into  these  talks  with 
us.  If  that  assumption  Is  wrong,  of  coiuse. 
all  bets  are  off. 

But  we  must  beUeve,  untU  their  actloiu 
demonstrate  otherwise,  that  the  Soviets  un- 
derstand the  compelling  reasons  for  ending 
the  nuclear  arms  spiral — a  process  which  Is 
not  only  expensive  and  dangerous,  but  one 
which  has  become  meaningless  In  terms  of 
securing  for  either  side  a  decisive  military 
advantage. 

We  must  pray  that  the  Soviet  leaders  see 
the  futility  and  folly  of  pursuing  furtber  a 
course  which  cannot  possibly  add  either  to 
their  security  or  to  ours,  but  which  will  In- 
stead lead  all  mankind  closer  to  the  brink 
of  nuclear  disaster. 

It  Is.  therefore,  vitally  Important  that  we 
understand  the  urgency  of  beginning  these 
blUteral  talks  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

I  do  not  agree  that  these  negotiations 
should  await  progress  m  settling  more  gen- 
eral political  problems.  The  Imperative  of 
our  present  circumstances — that  of  prevent- 
ing the  next  round  In  the  nuclear  arms  race 
before  It  is  Irreversibly  launched — cannot 
await  the  soluUon  of  poUtlcal  disputes  many 
years  In  the  making,  and  that  will  be  many 
years,   if  not  generations,  in  solving. 

It  Is  especially  Important  that  prior  to  the 
negotiations  we  exercise  great  restraint  In 
word  and  action  on  matters  relating  to  stra- 
tegic weapons. 

It  Is  primarily  for  this  reason  that  I  have 
opposed  the  decision  to  proceed  with  a  modi- 
fied deployment  of  the  antl-baUlstlc  missile 
system.  I  remain  unconvinced  that  the  se- 
curity, of  our  second-strike  forces  required 
such  action  at  this  time. 

More  than  this,  however,  there  remain 
severe  questions  about  the  efficacy  of  the 
Safeguard  system  In  comparison  to  other 
steps  which  might  be  taken  to  protect  our 

ICBMs  or  to  strengthen  our  Polaris  fleet 

steps  which  would  avoid  moving  to  the  next 
level  of  nuclear  weapons  technology. 

My  concern  for  restraint  In  word  and  ac- 
tion prior  to  U.S.-8oviet  negotlaUons  also 
causes  me  to  regret  very  much  those  state- 
ment* Imputing  to  the  SovleU  a  commit- 
ment to  achieve  a  first-strike  capabiUty  In 
strategic  nuclear  weapons. 

In  *.  world  where  our  Polaris  fleet  Is  con- 
stantly on  station,  in  a  world  where  we  have 
proceeded  very  far  In  the  development  of 
multiple  Independently  targeted  reentry  ve- 
hicles. I  do  not  believe  the  Soviets  could 
seriously  delude  themselves  Into  thinking  a 
flrst-strlke  capability  was  possible. 

These  statements,  moreover,  necessarily 
arise  from  a  series  of  assumptions  of  long- 
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term  Soviet  behavior,  aasumptions  which  by 
their  nature  can  be  neither  proven  nor  dis- 
proven  at  this  time  and  which  remain,  to 
say  the  least,  a  matter  of  considerable  debate 
among  our  intelligence  community. 

Secretary  Clark  Clifford,  for  example, 
reached  quite  different  conclusions  as  to  the 
Soviet  strategic  posture  less  than  three 
months  ago.  And  Secretary  of  State  Rogers 
clearly  raised  doubts  about  the  reliability  of 
these  forecasts  of  a  Soviet  first-strike  capa- 
bility when  he  stressed  the  negotiability  of 
the  Safeguard  system  In  any  future  arms 
control  talks. 

These  forecasts  of  Soviet  strategic  Intent — 
statementa  which  depart  markedly  from  ear- 
lier U.S.  pronouncements — can  only  raise 
doubts  in  the  Soviet  mind  about  our  strate- 
gic objecUves.  And  we  know  from  the  past 
that  doubt  or  uncertainty  on  either  side 
about  the  strategic  goals  of  the  other  has 
been  a  principal  stimulus  to  the  nuclear 
arms  spiral. 

A  far  more  prudent  coarse,  in  my  opinion, 
would  be  one  which  avoided  raising  spectres 
of  massive  Soviet  strategic  commitments  un- 
tU  we  have  determined  through  direct  talks 
their  acttial  willingness  or  unwillingness  to 
decelerate  the  arms  race.  Then  we  will  not 
have  to  speculate  on  such  critical  matters. 
We  will  know. 

I  trust  we  are  wise  enough  to  understand 
that  within  the  Soviet  government,  as  with- 
in our  own.  are  found  widely  varying  opin- 
ions and  beliefs  on  the  Issue  of  strategic 
weapons.  We  must.  It  seems  to  me,  be  ex- 
ceedingly careful  not  to  erode  through  Ill- 
considered  statements  or  decisions  the  Influ- 
ence of  those  Soviet  leaders  who  may  be  ad- 
vocating a  more  rational  policy  of  controlling 
the  strategic  arms  race — those  men  who  now 
seem  to  favor  bilateral  talks  with  the  United 
SUtee.  For  we  can  never  doubt  the  Soviet 
Union's  capacity  to  propel  the  arms  race  to 
new  and  more  dangerotis  heights  If  saner 
and  more  rational  heads  do  not  prevail — Just 
as  the  Soviets  cannot  doubt  our  ability  to 
do  likewise. 

That  Is  why  our  efforts  must  be  directed 
toward  beginning  the  negotiations  as 
promptly  as  possible  and  in  an  atmosphere 
as  conductive  as  possible  to  meaningful 
progress. 

Let  me  also  observe  at  tljis  Juncture:  I 
would  hope  that  our  government  would  enter 
Into  these  bilateral  talks  with  a  truly  com- 
prehensive proposal,  one  that  raised  all  major 
issues  for  negotiation  and  which  did  not 
unllateraUy  restrict  the  flexibility  and  free- 
dom of  our  negotiators. 

Some  people  caimot  conceive  ot  the  pos- 
siUUty  that  the  two  nuclear  giants  could 
ever  reach  an  enforceable  agreement  to  halt 
the  arms  race.  These  i>eople  may  be  right. 

But  even  great  powers  with  different  val- 
ues and  different  political  and  social  systems 
share  at  least  some  areas  of  common  In- 
terest. Manifestly  the  first  area  Is  a  shared 
Interest  in  survival. 

Perhaps  this  does  not  respond  to  the  high- 
est ambitions  of  our  hearts  and  minds.  Per- 
haps It  Is  no  great  compliment  to  the  human 
race  that  it  took  nuclear  weapons  to  teach 
us  that  lesson.  But  survival  is  an  excellent 
place  to  start.  It  establishes  the  fact  that 
the  great  powers  today  stand.  In  the  moet 
fundsonental  sense,  on  common  ground.  And 
from  this,  much  that  Is  stme  and  good  can 
flow. 

No  doubt  trilateral  arms  control  talks  with 
the  Soviet  Union  wiU  be  difficult.  No  doubt 
they  will  take  some  time.  More  likely  than 
not,  they  will  have  their  upe  and  downs.  But 
given  the  terrible  risks  to  which  the  U.S..  the 
Soviet  Union  and  much  of  the  world's  popu- 
lations wlU  be  exposed  If  the  arms  race 
proceeds  unimpeded,  we  have  the  obliga- 
tion— In  the  moet  profoimd  sense  of  the 
word — to  try. 

Whatever  we  do  has  an  element  of  risk — 
Isn't  It  time  to  take  some  risk  for  peace? 


In  all  of  this  there  Is  expectation — pos- 
sibly premature  but  pregnant  with  hope  for 
a  world  where  the  oold  war  is  but  a  mem- 
ory— where  arms  races  are  behind  us — where 
peaceful  engagement  and  reconciliation  are 
the    order    of    the    day.    East    and    West. 

I  think  I  know  as  well  as  any  man  Just 
how  hard  It  will  be  to  get  from  here  to 
there. 

I  know  how  many  powerful  traditions 
must  be  confined  to  history's  Jtmkyard — 
and  how  much  new  history  must  be  made. 

I  know,  too,  that  with  all  the  will  and  all 
the  energy  we  can  summon,  with  the  clearest 
vision  and  the  moet  creative  Imagination,  we 
cannot  reform  relations  which  others  do  not 
want  to  reform,  or  which  they  fear  to  reform. 

But  let  history  record  that  America  was 
not  the  country  which  denied  the  people  erf 
this  planet  a  chance  for  stirvlval. 

Let  this  nation  boldly  take  the  lead  in 
working  for  arms  control  and  disarmament — 
nuclear  and  conventional,  global  and  re- 
gional—for peaceful  settlement  of  those  dis- 
putes which  do  arise  among  nations — for  an 
atmosphere  in  which  governments  can  at 
last  devote  maximum  energies  and  resources 
to  the  needs  and  a^lratlons  of  their  own 
peoples. 

Let  future  generations  read  and  know,  that 
m  a  period  of  danger,  uncertainty  and  peril— 
we  had  the  extra  measure  of  courage  and 
character   which    challenged   \is   to   try. 

This  is  the  opportunity  which  now  awaits 
us.  I  pray  that  we  do  not  let  it  slip  away. 
I  pray  that  we  are  willing  to  take  the  risks  for 
peace  which  can  gradually  transform  the 
fragile  balance  of  terror  Into  a  covenant  of 
trust  among  nations. 

For  only  as  we  succeed  In  replacing  terror 
with  trust,  fear  with  faith,  and  suspicion 
with  confidence  can  we  expect  to  fashion  the 
foundations  of  world  order  that  are  necessary 
for  survival  In  the  nuclear  age. 


MR.  RICHARD  P.  CRANE.  SR..  RE- 
TIRES FROM  WATERBURY  CITY 
PLAN    COMMISSION 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  after  25 
years  of  dedicated  service,  Mr.  Richard 
P.  Crane  is  retiring  from  the  City  Plan 
Commission  of  Waterbury.  Conn. 

Mr.  Crane  served  as  chairman  of  the 
commission  for  19  years  and  as  a  mem- 
ber for  the  6  preceding  years.  This  was 
a  quarter  century  of  great  change  for 
communities  all  across  the  Nation,  and 
Dick  Crane  was  the  person  most  respon- 
sible for  keeping  Waterbury  in  the  main- 
stream of  progressive  civic  activity. 

He  represents  the  best  of  the  group  of 
people  in  this  country  who  give  so  gen- 
erously of  their  time  and  of  themselves 
to  help  their  communities.  In  addition  to 
his  arduous  and  time-consuming  work 
on  the  commission  and  his  own  business, 
Mr.  Crane  has  quietly  served  In  many 
other  civic  endeavors.  I  know  of  no  one 
who  better  exemplifies  the  truth  of  the 
statement.  "If  you  want  a  job  done,  give 
it  to  a  busy  man,"  than  Richard  P. 
Crane. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  pub- 
lished in  a  Connecticut  newspaper  com- 
mending Dick  Crane  for  his  25  years  of 
service  to  the  city  of  Waterbury. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From   the   Waterbury  American.   June   13, 

1960] 

Cbanx's  Rxtzkkmknt 

Many  physical  changes  have  taken  place 

In   Waterbury   during   the   quarter-century 


that  Richard  P.  Crane  has  served  on  the  City 
Plan  Commission.  Some  have  been  favorable, 
while  others  have  pointed  up  the  city's  need 
for  new  rules  for  orderly  future  develop- 
ment. During  the  19  years  that  he  served  as 
chairman  and  the  six  prior  years  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  commission.  Crane  has  sincerely 
worked  for  betterment  of  the  city.  It  has 
been  a  time-consuming  task,  and  the  many 
controversies  Involved  because  of  the  nature 
of  the  commission's  work  made  It  even  more 
difficult. 

Crane  is  retiring  from  the  commission  at 
a  time  when  the  city  is  In  the  process  of 
acquiring  the  long-awaited  comprehensive 
plan  of  development,  and  he  can  leave  with 
a  feeling  of  ease  because  this  most  Important 
project  of  the  commission  is  now  being  ful- 
filled. New  commercial  development  In  the 
downtown  and  outlying  areas,  the  new  high- 
way system,  and  heavy  residential  develop- 
ments have  changed  the  city  so  extensively 
that  new  rules  for  traffic  patterns,  develop- 
ment and  zoning  are  needed.  The  city  needs 
to  know  now,  more  than  ever  before,  exactly 
what  type  of  development  Is  desirable  and 
feasible  In  each  specific  area. 

One  of  Crane's  greatest  accomplishments 
for  the  city  came  through  his  leadership  in 
efforts  to  get  a  regional  airport  to  serve 
Waterbury.  Although  this  was  not  a  City 
Plan  Commission  project,  the  development 
of  the  airport  can  be  linked  directly  to  fu- 
ture progress  In  city  development.  Through 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  through  his 
leadership  In  the  Industrial  and  business 
community.  Crane  fought  for  some  20  years 
for  state  and  federal  funds  for  construction 
of  the  airport.  These  efforts  required  an 
immeasurable  amount  of  time  for  writing 
letters,  making  official  contacts  and  organiz- 
ing campaigns.  Now  the  regional  airport  is 
under  construction  in  Oxford.  It  will  serve 
ultimately  as  a  new  economic  stimulus  for 
Waterbury  and  the  surrounding  area. 

In  seeking  a  successor  to  Crane,  Mayor 
George  Harlamon  should  keep  in  mind  the 
Important  role  that  City  Plan  Commission 
can  play  In  determining  the  city's  future 
He  should  pick  a  leader  who  has  a  deep 
Interest  In  development  and  planning  who  Is 
knowledgeable  about  the  community  and 
who  has  had  experience  which  could  be  help- 
ful to  the  commission.  This  should  not  be 
a  political  appointment,  nor  should  popu- 
larity determine  the  selection.  Ability,  dedi- 
cation, and  a  deep  Interest  in  betterment  of 
the  city  are  the  basic  requirements. 

Crane  gave  long  and  dedicated  service  to 
the  city.  His  record  of  service  on  the  com- 
mission wUl  in  all  likelihood  never  be 
equaled  again.  He  deserves  thanks  from  the 
city  for  his  devotion  to  this  assignment. 


SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS ACT.  1969 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
business  be  laid  before  the  Senate 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R.  11400> 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  I  may  do  so 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Tlie  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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The  bin  elerk  proceeded  to  can  the 
roU. 

Mr.  ICANS^IEID.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanlmoug  oonaent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  reeeliMled. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  le  ao  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOTTRNMETTT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
In  adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Wltliout  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

(Subsequently,  the  Senate  modlAed 
this  order  to  i»ovlde  for  the  Senate  to 
adjourn  until  11  a.m.  tomorrow.) 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
THURSDAY,    JUNE    19.    UNTIL    11 
-    AJf::  FRIDAY,  JUNE  20.  1969 

"  Mr*.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  tomorrow.  It 
stand  In  adjournment  until  1 1  a.m..  Fri- 
day. June  20,  1969. 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOONITION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR HUGHES  ON  FRIDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Friday,  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  prayer  and  the  dis- 
position of  the  Journal  of  the  preceding 
day,  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa 
<Mr.  HvcHzs)  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  40  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  retain  the  floor,  but  with  that 
proviso.  I  should  like  to  jrleld  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  DODD)  for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Connecticut  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  appreciate  the  courtesy 
ot  the  majority  leader. 


— 1 
3.     2433— INTRODUCTION     OF     THE 
FEDERAL     GUN      CERTIFICATION 
ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  take  the 
floor  today  to  continue  a  light  I  first 
started  8  years  ago.  In  early  1961  I  di- 
rected the  Setuite  Subcommittee  To  In- 
vestigate Juvenile  Delinquency  to  study 
the  Increasing  use  of  firearms  in  Amer- 
ica's booming  crime  wave.  We  found  that 
thousands  of  deadly  weapons  were  find- 
ing their  way  into  the  hands  of  Ameri- 
ca's felons,  rapists,  and  dnig  addicts  by 
mail  order  and  by  over-the-counter  sales 
to  out-of-state  residents. 

I  introduced  my  first  gun  bill  In  Au- 
gust of  1963  and  in  the  Intervening  years 
I  Implored  the  Congress  to  stop  the  mad- 
ness that  characterized  the  gim  traffic 


across  our  State  lines.  Those  of  us  mi 
the  committee  who  fought  for  Interstate 
firearms  controls  had  few  friends  during 
the  long  years  between  1963  and  1968. 
We  had  held  hearings  and  wmrked  on 
the  legislative  solution  to  this  problem 
for  7  years. 

But  the  country  was  not  ready  for  It 

Then  we  witnessed  a  series  of  political 
assassinations  that  shocked  the  Nation 
and  the  Congress. 

Then  we  slowly  began  to  get  support 
for  the  kind  of  gim  laws  we  needed. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  support  that  was 
received,  but  unfortunately  it  was  not 
soon  enough  and  It  did  not  contribute 
enough. 

But  we  did  ultimately  pass  a  good  g\m 
bill  that  was  long  overdue.  The  Gun 
Control  Act  of  1968  marked  the  first 
time  In  America's  history  that  efTective 
controls  were  put  on  the  interstate  traf- 
fic In  firearms.  We  had  successfully 
frozen  the  200  million  guns  that  exist  in 
America  today  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  various  States. 

But  we  needed  more.  I  had  Introduced 
a  second  bill  that  would  have  comple- 
mented the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968 
which  would  have  enabled  us  to  find  out 
who  owned  the  existing  millions  of  gims. 

But  the  support  of  the  Johnny-come- 
latelys  faded  fast  and  my  second  bUl 
died  In  committee.  As  a  result,  with  In- 
creasing frequency  we  are  finding  out. 
too  late,  that  many  of  these  200  million 
guns  are  possessed  by  assassins,  robbers, 
and  habitual  dnmks.  those  who  kill  and 
maim. 

So,  the  problem  has  not  yet  been  fully 
met. 

The  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968  provides 
for  Interstate  controls  over  the  acquisi- 
tion of  firearms  and  let  me  say  that  I 
beUeve  that  those  controls  will  effectively 
deter  persons  from  acquiring  firearms 
for  misuse  in  those  Interstate  channels 
that  were  formerly  available  to  them. 

I  refer  to  the  mail  order  and  over- 
the-counter,  nonresident  sources  of  fire- 
arms which  no  longer  are  available  to 
the  juvenile,  the  criminal,  and  the  men- 
tally Incompetent. 

I  cannot  be  content,  however,  to  let 
the  matter  rest  only  half  done.  The  prob- 
lem of  firearms  abuse  in  the  United 
States  Increases  with  each  passing  day 
and  the  lives  of  innocent  Amei-icans  are 
snuffed  out  wantonly  by  the  gun  killer 
who  now  accounts  for  65  percent  of  our 
Nation's  murders. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  that  I  in- 
troduce today  provides  for  a  Federal 
Certificate  of  Eligibility  to  possess  any 
fire  arm.  I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  copy  of  the  bill  and  a  brief  resume 
of  its  provisions  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Just  as  one  would  establish  his  cre- 
dentials in  seeking  to  purchase  narcotic 
or  prescription  drugs,  I  propose  that  cur- 
rent and  prospective  gun  owners  estab- 
lish their  status  as  responsible,  noncrim- 
inal citizens  before  being  allowed  to  pos- 
sess a  gun. 

Briefly  this  act  requires  that  persons 
who  possess  firearms  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  firearms  act  obtain  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  a  certificate 
which  would  evidence  their  eligibility  to 
possess  firearms. 


In  applying  for  a  certificate,  an  appli- 
cant would  submit  Identifying  informa- 
tion on  himself  and  the  firearms  that  he 
possessed. 

A  certificate  would  not  be  granted  to 
felons,  fugitives,  mental  Incompetents, 
drug  addicts  or  drug  abusers,  nor  to  dis- 
honorably discharged  veterans.  Illegal 
aliens,  or  citizens  who  renounce  their 
citizenship. 

In  addition.  Juveniles  under  18  years  of 
age  could  not  obtain  certificates,  and 
minors  could  not  obtain  a  certificate 
other  than  for  rifles  and  shotgrms. 

Ammunition  could  not  be  sold  to  a 
noncertlflcate  holder. 

With  this  proposal  we  would  Insure 
that  noncriminal,  responsible,  mature 
citizens  would  be  In  lawful  possession 
of  firearms. 

We  obtain  a  license  to  drive  an  auto- 
mobile without  Inconvenience  and  I  see 
no  more  burden  involved  with  respect 
to  the  obtaining  of  a  certlflcate  to  pos- 
sess firearms. 

A  certificate  initially  obtained  would 
be  valid  for  life,  unless  revoked  because 
of  the  holder's  falling  into  one  of  the 
prohibited  classes  by  virtue  of  his  actions. 
The  fee  to  obtain  a  certlflcate  Is  $l. 
no  matter  how  many  firearms  the  appli- 
cant possesses. 

A  person  purchasing  a  firearm  from 
a  licensed  dealer  would  furnish  a  copy 
of  his  certificate  and  the  dealer  would 
record  the  certificate  number  and  retain 
it  as  part  of  the  records  which  he  is  now 
required  to  keep  by  Federal  law. 

Transfers  of  firearms  between  non- 
licensees  would  be  regulated  and  the  in- 
formation furnished  to  the  Secretary. 

This  is  certainly  not  unreasonable  or 
burdensome. 

I  believe  that  such  an  approach  Is  rea- 
sonable and  necessary  if  we  hope  to  curb 
crimes  of  violence  in  America. 

There  are  an  estimated  200  million 
guns  in  the  hands  of  American  citizens 
today  and  none  of  us  really  knows  Just 
who  are  America's  gim  owners. 

I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  to 
take  a  firm  stand  on  this  controversial 
and  emotional  issue. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  the  expense 
of  inaction. 

In  March  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vesUgation  released  crime  statistics  for 
1968  amd  compared  those  figures  with 
1967. 

Simply  put,  murder  is  up  14  percent 
and  murder  by  gun  accoimts  for  65  per- 
cent of  these  murders. 

Aggravated  assault  by  gun  Is  up  24 
percent,  twice  the  overall  Increase  in 
aggravated  assaults. 

And  armed  robbery  has  increased  34 
percent  over  1967. 

I  know  that  there  are  those  who  will 
argue  that  controls  such  as  those  I  now 
propose  are  a  State  responsibility.  But 
let  us  examine  the  InactloftOf  the  States 
over  the  last  40  years. 

Less  than  10  of  the  States  now  re- 
quire either  a  license  or  a  permit  to  pur- 
chase or  possess  a  firearm  and  in  all  but 
three  of  those  States,  the  controls  are 
limited  to  handguns. 

Apparently  our  State  legislatures  have 
not  had  the  resources  to  move  effective 
firearms  controls  through  their  legisla- 
tive mills. 
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Perhaps  tlie  prime  reason  for  inaction 
at  the  State  level  is  the  grass  roots  lobby- 
ing of  the  National  Rifle  Association, 
which  for  as  long  as  I  can  remember  has 
opposed  State  and  local  efforts  to  enact 
effective  controls  over  the  purchase  and 
possession  of  flrearms. 

Unfortunately.  I  beUeve.  the  combined 
efforts  of  the  National  Rifle  Association 
and  the  gim  industry  have  succeeded 
over  the  years  and  the  result  is  the  cur- 
rent gross  lack  of  firearms  controls  in 
the  majority  of  our  States. 

For  almost  a  year  a  committee  of  the 
Connecticut  Legislature  had  worked  on 
a  drafting  of  flrearms  legislation  to 
strengthen  Connecticut's  gun  laws.  Their 
efforts  were  intended  to  bring  about  a 
measure  of  control  that  would  not  in- 
fringe upon  the  rights  of  responsible 
cltisens,  but  which  would  be  effective, 
enforceable  and  meet  the  needs  of  the 
State. 

I  appeared  before  that  committee  last 
August  and  again  In  May  of  this  year  to 
give  them  the  benefit  of  my  experience 
with  the  gun  control  issue  over  the  last 
8  years.  I  was  convinced  that  their  ef- 
forts were  in  the  best  Interest  of  Con- 
necticut's citizens  including  her  sports- 
men. 

The  legislative  approach  that  was  rea- 
soned out  was  objective  and  would  have 
been  effective,  if  enacted.  However,  in 
the  waning  days  of  the  legislative  ses- 
sion, a  full-scale,  all-out  campaign  was 
waged  by  the  Connecticut  gim  Industry 
to  defeat  the  legislation  and  that  effort 
■signified,  in  my  Judgment,  its  death 
kneU. 

Lengthy  advertisements  were  taken  in 
Connecticut  newspapers  by  the  gun  In- 
dustty  and  those  advertisements  pur- 
ported to  anal3rze  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  that  the  Judiciary  Committee  had 
recommended  to  the  legislature. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  those  ad- 
vertisements, sponsoied  by  the  gun  in- 
dustry were  Instrumental  in  the  overall 
effort  to  kill  the  gun  bill  to  which  so 
much  time  and  effort  had  been  devoted 
in  Connecticut. 

The  self  professed  voice  of  the  "public 
Interest,"  the  gun  Industry,  the  gun  nuts 
and  the  so-called  sportsmen  again  pre- 
vailed due  in  large  measure  to  the  fact 
that  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Con- 
necticut, who  in  fact  favor  enactment  of 
reasonable,  enforceable,  and  effective 
controls  had  no  concerted  voice  to  pre- 
sent their  support  for  the  bill. 

Needless  to  say,  Connecticut's  proposed 
flreanns  legislation  was  killed  and  the 
tireless  efforts  of  her  concerned  legis- 
lators went  for  naught. 

This  same  scene  is  repeated  through- 
out the  country  every  time  State  or  local 
officials  proposed  flrearms  controls.  Only 
the  cast  of  characters  changes  from 
State  to  State. 

Until  the  terrible  assassinations  of 
1968.  the  irreqsonsible  and  unwarranted 
actions  of  a  few  have  undermined  the 
efforts  of  the  majority  tc  work  Its  will. 
And  by  any  reading  of  the  public  pulse, 
effective  gun  controls  such  as  those  I 
discuss  today  are  supported  by  the  vast 
majority  of  our  ctizens. 
This  Is  abundantly  clear,  yet  the  in- 


ability of  the  majority  to  present  a  united 
and  concerted  supportive  effort,  as  the 
gun  lobby  has  done  in  its  opposition,  has 
resulted  in  the  failure  of  the  majority  of 
our  State  legislatures  to  enact  effective 
gun  controls. 

In  my  Judgment  the  reasonable  alter- 
natives to  State  Inaction  is  Federal  ac- 
tion under  the  commerce  powers  of  the 
Constitution  to  provide  these  necessary 
and  proper  flrearms  controls,  so  that  the 
safe^  and  well-being  of  all  of  our  citi- 
zens can  be  secured  and  assured. 

As  with  all  of  the  gun  bills  that  I  have 
proposed  in  the  last  6  years  the  inclusion 
of  rifle  and  shotgun  controls  will  be  a 
major  area  of  controversy. 

During  debate  on  the  Gun  Control 
Act  of  1968.  the  public  was  browbeaten 
with  the  sporting  weapon  argument.  It 
was  told  that  flrearms  would  be  confis- 
cated, that  the  hunting  and  shooting 
sports  would  wither  and  die. 

The  phony  arguments  were  repeated 
ad  nauseam. 

None  of  these  things  has  come  to  pass. 
Nor  are  they  likely  to.  Quite  the  opposite 
has  been  true  for  the  hunter  and  sports- 
man. There  has  been  an  Increase  In  both 
categories  and  there  Is  every  reason  to 
believe  It  will  continue. 

The  sportsman  Is  not  and  has  never 
been  a  threat.  A  gun  In  the  hands  of  a 
true  sportsman  never  has  been  a  prob- 
lem. 

It  Is  the  guns  that  got  into  the  hands 
of  the  others  on  the  ruse  that  they  were 
sportsmen  while  the  lobby  swayed  public 
opinion  that  are  plaguing  us  today. 

With  tight  restrictions  on  handguns, 
murders  and  bank  robberies  vtrith  long 
guns  are  on  the  Increase. 

In  civil  unrest  the  authorities  now  find 
the  culprits  armed  all  too  often  with 
sporting  weapons  and  sophisticated 
foreign  military  surplus  rifles  plied  into 
this  country  by  the  gun  runners  during 
the  years  they  fought  the  legislation  that 
would  keep  them  out. 

.Inflamed  students  no  longer  show  the 
restlessness  and  frustration  that  Is  a 
part  of  their  student  days  with  annual 
spring  panty  raids.  They  now  arm  them- 
selves, take  over  university  buildings,  as- 
sault professors,  and  destroy  the  educa- 
tional facilities. 

They  have  answered  the  call  to  arms 
Issued  by  the  gun  runners  In  exploiting 
imrest  solely  to  Increase  gun  sales. 

The  warnings  Issued  by  both  me  and 
my  colleagues  in  1963,  1964,  1965,  1966, 
and  1967  went  unheeded. 
It  has  all  come  to  a  regrettable  end. 
ITie  very  hallmark  of  civilization,  edu- 
cation and  the  university,  is  being  torn 
apart  by  boys  with  guns.  Reason,  per- 
suasion, and  the  democratic  process  have 
given  way  to  the  primitive  philosophy 
of  the  frontier  that  a  good  gun  is  better 
than  a  good  argument. 

It  seems  some  of  them  think  they  can 
go  out  and  shoot  themselves  an  educa- 
tion with  an  old  fowling  piece,  some 
used  hardware  junked  by  a  foreign  army 
years  ago,  or  a  pot  metal  pistol  not  good 
enough  for  straight  shooting  but  just 
bad  enough  to  kill. 

Things  could  get  worse  if  we  do  not  do 
something  to  make  them  better. 


It  is  difficult  for  reasonable  men  to 
comprehend  the  flerce  objections  of  the 
gun  lobby  to  these  controls. 

Certainly  rifles  and  shotguns  are 
sporting  weapons. 

But  they  are  also  deadly  weapons. 

The  rifle  and  shotgun  in  the  wrong 
hands  are  tools  of  violence. 

There  is  not  a  day  that  goes  by  in  the 
United  States  that  does  not  witness 
holdups  or  armed  robberies  with  either 
a  rifle  or  shotgun  as  one  of  the  weapons 
used  by  the  perpetrators. 

All  one  has  to  do  is  glance  at  the  daily 
newspapers  of  the  Nation.  Mass  car- 
nage and  maimlngs  seem  to  be  the  order 
of  the  day  especially  with  regard  to  our 
sporting  rifles  and  shotguns. 

The  following  headline  of  early  Jan- 
uary set  the  tempo  for  recent  months: 
"Slayer  of  Four,  Cornered,  Kills  Him- 
self." A  .22  caliber  semiautomatic  rifle 
was  used  in  this  mass  murder. 

Another  headline  in  April  vividly 
summarized  another  bizarre  mass  kill- 
ing. "Pennsylvania  Turnpike  Sniper 
Slays  three.  Wounds  18,  and  Kills  Self." 
A  high-powered  rifle  was  the  instrument 
of  death  in  these  senseless  killings. 

Scenes  of  killings  and  woundlngs  have 
been  repeated  virtually  every  week  in 
this  country  since  the  flrst  of  the  year. 

A  man  In  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  went  on  a 
shooting  spree  in  a  factory  from  which 
he  had  been  fired  and  wounded  or  caused 
injury  to  14  persons.  Fortunately  his 
spree  with  a  shotgun  did  not  result  in  a 
mass  murder,  but  he  was  eventually 
killed  by  the  police. 

In  another  Instance  within  the  last 
2  weeks  a  Nebraskan,  armed  with  a  .22 
caliber  rifle,  embarked  on  a  reign  of  ter- 
ror which  resulted  in  the  wounding  of 
seven  people. 

There  is  no  area  of  the  country  that 
has  not  experienced  the  abuses  to  which 
I  have  just  referred.  Our  gun  problem 
Is  not  confined  to  any  one  large  metro- 
politan area  nor  to  a  score  of  them. 
Rather  our  problem  of  flrearms  abuse 
in  America  Is  nationwide  and  If  we  are 
to  curb  it,  then  we  must  apply  firearms 
controls  that  are  uniform  and  nation- 
wide in  scope. 

The  lives  and  property  of  decent,  law 
abiding  Americans  are  threatened  each 
day  by  gunmen  armed  with  these  so- 
called  sporting  weapons  and  I  believe 
that  it  is  time  that  we  make  an  all-out 
effort  to  curb  these  acts  of  violence. 

What  I  propose  in  this  bill  would  not 
seriously  inconvenience  the  law  abiding 
citizen.  It  would  require  that  he  apply 
for  a  certificate  of  eligibility  to  possess 
a  firearm. 

It  would  vest  the  regulatory  authority 
with  the  SecretaiT  of  the  Treasiiry  and 
would  require  that  he  Issue  a  certificate 
to  any  person  who  does  not  fall  within 
the  prohibited  class. 

What  I  am  proposing  Is  that  we  pro- 
vide additional  tools  to  Implement  and 
enforce  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968. 

That  act  makbs  It  unlawful  for  a  Fed- 
eral licensee  to  sell  a  gun  to  a  fel(Hi,  or 
a  fugitive  or  a  drug  abuser  or  a  mental 
Incompetent.  But  it  does  not  require  that 
the  licensee  take  any  positive  action  to 
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determine  whether  the  purchaser  Is  In 
one  of  the  prohibited  classes. 

However,  If  a  purchaser  po«8e«ses  a 
certificate  of  eligibility  to  buy  guns,  as 
my  new  bill  requires,  then  the  dealer  ts 
secure  In  the  knowledge  that  he  has 
made  a  lawful  sale. 

If  a  prospective  purchaser  does  not 
have  a  certificate,  then  the  dealer  could 
cot  sell  to  him  lawfully. 
This  is  simple,  expedient  and  effective. 
In  view  of  the  oirrent  crime  picture 
in  this  country,  I  see  no  other  alterna- 
tive than  to  press  for  the  enactment  of 
the  type  of  Federal  controls  contained 
In  my  proposed  "Federal  Oun  Certifica- 
tion Act." 

If  these  eontrt^  are  enacted,  they 
will  work  and  they  will  reduce  gun 
crimes  In  America. 

If  experience  under  a  gun  law  is  any 
yardstick  of  its  measure  of  success,  let 
me  cite  a  recent  and  most  graphic  exam- 
ple. 

-  TolodA.  Ohio,  recently  enacted  a  tough 
laeal  Arcarms  ordinance. 

Toledo  is  a  city  that  is  just  1  hour's 
drive  from  Detroit.  Mich. 

At  one  time,  before  the  enactment  of 
the  Oun  Control  Act  of  1968,  Toledo  and 
Its  gun  runners  were  a  major  source  of 
guns  for  Detroit's  criminal  element. 

Not  long  ago.  Toledo  was  a  wide-open 
dty.  There  were  virtually  no  restrictions 
on  sale  of  firearms,  as  was  the  case 
throughout  the  State  of  Ohio.  One  store 
aloiie  supplied  7.000  guns  to  residents 
of  the  Detroit  area  in  the  year  follow- 
ing the  riot  in  that  city  and  90  out  of 
every  100  crime  guns  in  Detroit  came  Into 
that  city  from  Ohio. 

Toledo  passed  a  tough  city  gun  per- 
mit ordinance  that  went  into  effect  at 
about  the  same  time  as  the  Gun  Con- 
trol Act  of  19««.  The  result  was  that  the 
traffic  in  Toledo  guns  to  Detroit  has 
dried  up  almost  completely,  most  of  the 
gun  shops  engaged  in  the  firearms  traf- 
fic across  the  State  line  have  disap- 
peared and  the  gun  crime  rate  In  To- 
ledo dropped  dramatically. 

This  is  a  classic  case  of  local  and  Fed- 
eral law  working  hand  in  hand. 

In  the  first  8  months  following  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  Toledo  permit  ordi- 
nance, when  compared  with  the  8  months 
previous ; 

Murders  by  handguns  dropped  58  per- 
cent: 

Armed  robberies  with  pistols  and  re- 
volvers decreased  43  percent;  and. 

Aggravated    assaults    with    handguns 
decreased  49  percent. 
Such  facts  need  no  elaboration. 
Their  message  is  clear. 
Good  gun  laws  do  help  reduce  and  pre- 
vent gxm  crimes. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  should,  in  my 
judgment,  heed  this  message  and  get  on 
with  the  task  of  providing  those  neces- 
sary and  proper  controls  over  the  sale 
and  possession  of  firearms,  under  the 
commerce  powers  of  the  Constitution,  so 
that  American  lives  will  not  be  taken 
needlessly  in  our  homes  and  on  our 
streets. 

Mr.  President.  I  introduce  the  bill  for 
appropriate  reference  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  letter  dated  May  16 


1969.  from  John  J  Burkhart.  chief  coun- 
sel, department  of  law.  city  of  Toledo. 
Ohio,  be  printed  In  the  Ricord  at  this 
point.  The  letter  outlines  in  detail  the 
success  of  the  Toledo  Handgun  Ordi- 
nance. I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  summary  of  the  bill  and  the  text  of  the 
bill  Itself  be  inserted  in  the  Rxcord  at 
this  pointy 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill,  summary,  and  letter 
will  be  printed  In  the  Ricoro. 

The  bill  (S.  2433)  to  amend  title  18. 
Unfled  States  Code,  to  protect  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  against  the 
lawless  and  irresponsible  use  of  firearms, 
and  to  assist  in  the  prevention  and  solu- 
tion of  crime  by  requiring  a  certification 
for  the  possession  of  firearms,  and  for 
other  purposes;  Introduced  by  Mr.  Dodd, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3433 
Be  it  enmcted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreaentative$  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congrets  assembled.  That  thl« 
Act  may  be  clt«<l  m  the  "Federal  Oun  Cer- 
tification Act  of  1909". 

S«c  2.  (ai  Title  18.  United  Statea  Code,  la 
amended  by  inserting  after  chapter  44  the 
following  new  chapter: 

"CHAPTaa    44A — CsaTtFicATiON    of   FiRExaifs 
■3«c. 

"931    Deflnltlona 

"933.  Certification  of  Plrearma  Owners 
"933.  Form  and   lilanner  of  Obtaining  Cer- 
tificate 
"934    CollecUon  of  Plrearma  Transfer  Infor- 
mation 
"936    Unlawful  AcU 
'936    Penalties 
"937    Compensation  for  Firearms  Sent  to  the 

Secretary;  Periods  of  Amnesty 
"938    Disclosure  of  Information 
"939    Administration 
"940.  Exceptions 
"Sbc.  931    DcriNmoNs 
"As  xised  in  this  chapter — 
"(1)   The  term  'firearm'  means  a  weapon 
(including  a  starter  gun)    which  will  or  U 
designed  to  or  may  readily  be  converted  to 
expel   a  projectile  by   the  action  of  an  ex- 
plosive,  but  such  term  does  not   Include  a 
firearm  as  defined  In  chapter  63  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1964.  or  an  antique 
firearm  as  defined  in  section  931  of  thU  title. 
"(3)   The  term   Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
•■•^^ry  ot  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate. 

"(3)  The  term  'licensed  dealer'  means  any 
Importer,  manufacturer,  or  dealer  licensed 
under  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

"(4)  The  term  'ammunition'  means  am- 
munition or  cartridge  cases,  primers,  bullets. 
or  propellant  powder  designed  for  use  In  any 
firearm. 

"(5)  The  term  'purchase'  means  to  buy 
or  otherwise  acquire  ownership. 

"(•)  The  term  'sell'  meaiu  give,  bequeath, 
or  otherwise  transfer  ownership. 

"(7)  The  term  'poesesa"  means  assert- 
ing ownership  or  having  custody  and  con- 
trol, and  such  term  does  not  include  (A) 
possession  by  a  common  or  contract  carrier 
licensed  pursuant  to  the  law  of  any  State 
or  of  the  United  States  engaged  in  the  lawful 
transportation  of  a  firearm,  or  (B)  pos- 
session of  a  firearm  for  a  lawful  purpose 
which  is  occasional,  brief,  and  subject  to 
Immediate  termination  upon  the  demand  of 
•  Vnotx  who  claims  legal  title  or  rightful 
posaeaslon. 


"(8)  The  term  'transfer*  means  to  sell, 
assign,  pledge,  lease,  loan,  bequeath,  give 
away,  or  otherwise  cause  the  lawful  title  or 
rightful  possession  of  a  firearm  to  vest  la 
another. 

"(9)  The  term  'transferor'  means  a  per- 
son who  transfers,  and  the  term  'transferee' 
means  a  person  in  whom  the  lawful  title 
or  rightful  possession  of  a  firearm  vests 
when  a  transferor  transfers  a  firearm,  ex- 
cept that  neither  the  term  'transferor'  nor 
■transferee'  applies  to  a  person  who  claims 
lawful  title  or  rightful  possession  of  a  fire- 
arm as  (A)  a  common  or  contract  carrier  li- 
censed pursuant  to  the  law  of  any  State  or 
of  the  United  States  engaged  In  the  lawful 
transportation  of  such  firearm,  or  (B)  a 
transferee  whose  possession  of  such  firearm 
is  for  a  lawful  purpose  and  Is  occasional, 
brief,  and  subject  to  immediate  termination 
upon  the  demand  of  a  person  who  claims 
legal  title  or  rightful  possession. 

"(10)  The  term  'Certificate'  means  a  Fed- 
eral Certificate  of  EllglblUty  to  Possess  a 
Firearm. 

"(11)  The  term  'crime  punishable  by  im- 
prisonment for  a  term  exceeding  one  year' 
does  not  include  (a)  any  Federal  or  SUte 
offenses  pertaining  to  antitrust  violations, 
unfair  trade  practices,  restraints  of  trade,  or 
other  similar  offenses  relating  to  the  regu- 
lation of  business  practices  as  the  Secretary 
may  by  regulation  designate,  or  (b)  any 
State  offense  (other  than  one  Involving  a 
firearm  or  explosive)  classified  by  the  laws 
of  the  State  as  a  mlsdemanor  and  punish- 
able by  a  term  of  Imprisonment  of  two  years 
or  less. 

"(13)  The  term  'SUte'  Includes  each  of 
the  several  States,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Ouam, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Canal  Zone,  and 
American  Samoa. 

"(13)  The  term  'fugitive  from  Justice' 
means  any  person  who  has  fled  from  any 
State  to  avoid  prosecution  for  a  crime  or  to 
avoid  giving  testimony  in  any  criminal  pro- 
ceeding. 

"Sec.   932.   Certification   of   firearms  owners. 

"(a)  Bach  person  who  possesses  any  fire- 
arm on  the  effective  date  of  this  chapter 
ahall  within  120  days  following  such  date, 
unless  he  sooner  sells  such  firearm,  obtain  a 
certificate  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter. 

"(b)  Each  person  who  ptm^haaee  a  fire- 
arm after  the  effective  date  of  this  chapter 
shall  within  120  days  after  such  date  or 
prior  to  such  purchase,  whichever  ts  later, 
obtain  a  certificate  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter. 

"Sec.   933.  Form   and   Manner  of  Obtaining 
CerUficate 

"(a)  Each  person  desiring  to  obtain  a  cer- 
tificate shall  file  an  application  with  the 
Secretary.  Each  such  appUoaUon  shaU  be  In 
duplicate  and  in  such  form  as  the  Secretary 
ahall  prescribe,  and  shall  Include  at  least  the 
following  Information: 

"(1)  the  name,  address,  date  and  place  of 
birth,  and  social  security  or  taxpayer  iden- 
tification number  of  the  applicant; 

"(2)  the  name  of  manufacturer,  the  cali- 
ber or  gage,  the  model  and  the  type,  and 
the  serial  number  of  any  firearm  possessed 
by  the  applicant; 

"(3 1  the  name  and  address  of  the  trans- 
feror from  whom  the  firearm  was  or  Is  to  be 
acquired  and  the  date  and  place  of  the  trans- 
fer; and 

"(4)  the  date  on  which  the  application  Is 
made. 

"(b)  The  original  application  ahall  be 
signed  by  the  applicant  and  filed  with  the 
Secreury.  together  with  a  fee  of  91,  either 
in  person  or  by  certified  mall,  return  re- 
ceipt requested.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
convenient  locations   foe  the  filing  of  such 
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applications.  The  duplicate  shall  be  retained 
by  the  applicant.  A  duplicate  of  an  applica- 
tion shall  be  temporary  evidence  of  eligi- 
bility to  possess  a  firearm  for  a  period  of  90 
days  from  the  date  i^pearlng  on  such  appli- 
cation, unless  such  amiUoatlon  la  sooner 
denied. 

"(c)  Upon  tiling  a  proper  application  and 
payment  of  the  prescribed  fee.  the  Secretary 
shall  Issue  to  a  qualified  applicant  a  oertlfl- 
cate  which,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  and  other  applicable  provisions  of 
law.  shall  entitle  such  applicant  to  possess 
a  firearm,  except  that  the  Secretary  shall 
deny  a  certificate  to  any  applicant — 

"(1)  who  Is  under  ludlctment  for.  or  has 
been  convicted  In  any  court  of.  a  crime  pun- 
ishable by  imprisonment  for  a  term  exceed- 
ing one  year; 
"(2)  who  is  a  fugitive  from  Justice; 
"(3)  who  is  an  unlawful  user  of  or  ad- 
dicted to  marihuana  or  any  depressant  or 
stimulant  drug  (as  defined  In  section  201(v) 
of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act)  or  narcotic  drug  (as  defined  in  section 
4731(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1964): 

"(4)  who  has  been  adjudged  a  mental  de- 
fective or  who  has  been  committed  to  any 
mental  institution;  ' 

"(5)  who  in  the  case  of  a  rlfie  or  shotgun. 
Is  less  than  eighteen  years  of  age,  or  In  the 
case  of  any  other  firearm.  Is  less  than  twenty- 
one  years  of  age;  or 

"(6)  who  has  been  dishonorably  dis- 
charged from  the  Armed  Forces; 

"(7)  who,  having  been  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  has  renounced  bis  citizenship; 
or 

"(8)  who,  being  an  alien.  Is  Illegally  or 
unlawfully  in  the  United  States. 
The  Secretary  shall  number  each  Certificate 
Issued  by  him  under  this  chapter. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  or  deny 
an  application  for  a  Certificate  within  90 
days  from  the  date  appearing  on  such 
application. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
necessary  arrangements  for  the  revocation  of 
any  Certificate  issued  under  this  section  if 
the  holder  is  subsequently  determined  to  be 
ineligible  to  possess  a  firearm  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

"(f)  Any  person  whose  application  for  a 
Certificate  is  denied  and  any  bolder  of  a 
Certificate  which  is  revoked  shall  receive  a 
written  notice  from  the  Secretary  stating 
speclBcally  the  grounds  upon  which  the  ap- 
plication was  denied  or  upon  which  the  Cer- 
tificate was  revoked. 

"Sec.  934.  Collection  of  firearms  transfer 
Information. 

"(a)  Each  licensed  dealer  who  sells  or 
delivers  a  firearm,  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  chapter,  to  any  person,  other  than 
another  licensed  dealer,  shall  obtain  from 
such  person  his  Certificate  or  temporary  evi- 
dence of  eligibility  and  shaU  record  the 
number  of  the  Certificate  or  date  appearing 
on  the  temporary  evidence  of  eligibility  as 
part  of  the  records  required  to  be  kept  by 
such  dealer  piUBuant  to  section  923(g)  of 
thU  title. 

"(b)  Each  person,  other  than  a  licensed 
dealer,  who  transfers  a  firearm,  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  chapter,  shall  forward 
to  the  Secretary  'within  6  days  from  the  date 
of  such  transfer  the  following  Information: 

"(1)  the  name  and  address  and  the  num- 
ber of  the  Certificate  of  the  transferee; 

"(2)  the  name  of  the  manufacturer,  the 
caliber  or  gauge,  the  model  and  the  type,  and 
the  serial  niunber  of  the  firearm;  and 

"(3)  the  name  and  address  and  Certificate 
number  of  the  transferor  and  the  date  and 
place  of  the  transfer. 

"(c)  A  licensed  dealer  shall  not  take  or 
receive  a  firearm  by  way  of  pledge  or  pawn 
without  also  taking  and  recording  during 


the  term  of  euch  pledge  or  pawn  the  Certi- 
ficate number  of  the  person  from  whom  he 
has  taken  or  received  the  firearm.  If  such 
pledge  or  pawn  is  not  redeemed  the  dealer 
shall  within  5  days  notify  the  Secretary  and 
Inventory  the  firearm  In  his  own  name  as 
part  of  the  records  required  to  be  kept  by 
section  923(g)    of  this  title. 

"(d)  The  executor  or  administrator  of  an 
estate  containing  a  firearm  shall  promptly 
notify  the  Secretary  of  the  death  of  the 
Certificate  holder  and  shall,  at  the  time  of 
any  transfer  of  the  firearm,  return  the  Cer- 
tificate to  the  Secretary.  The  executor  or 
administrator  of  an  estate  cohtalnlng  any 
firearm  held  by  an  ineligible  person  shall 
promptly  relinquish  the  firearm,  without 
penalty  for  any  prior  failure  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

"(e)  A  certificate  holder  who  possesses  a 
firearm  shall  within  10  days  notify  the  Secre- 
tary of  his  change  of  address  or  of  a  loes. 
theft  or  destruction  of  the  firearm,  and,  after 
such  notice,  ofany  recovery. 

"(f)  A  licensed  dealer  shall  not  sell  am- 
munition to  a  person  for  use  in  a  firearm 
without  requiring  the  purchaser  to  exhibit 
a  Certificate  or  temporary  evidence  of- 
ellglblllty  and  noting  the  Certificate  number 
or  date  appearing  on  the  temporary  evidence 
of  eligibility  on  the  records  required  to  be 
maintained  by  the  dealer  pursuant  to  section 
923(g)  of  this  title. 

"(g)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)   of  this  section  apply  to  purchases  and 
transfers    of    firearms    otherwise    exempted 
under  section  940(5)  of  this  chapter. 
"Sec.  936.  Unlawful  Acts 

"(a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person — 

"(1)  who  Is  under  indictment  for,  or  who 
has  been  convicted  In  any  court  of,  a  crime 
punishable  by  Imprisonment  for  a  term  ex- 
ceeding one  year; 

"(2)  who  U  a  fugitive  from  Justice: 

"(3)  who  Is  an  unlawful  user  of  or  ad- 
dicted to  marihuana  or  any  depressant  or 
stimulant  drug  (as  defined  In  section  201  (v) 
of  the  Federal  Pood.  Drug,  and  CosmeUc  Act) 
or  narcotic  drug  (as  defined  in  section 
4731(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954); 

"(4)  who  has  been  adjudged  a  mental 
defective  or  who  has  been  committed  to  any 
mental  institution; 

"(6)  who.  In  the  case  of  a  rifle  or  shotgun, 
is  less  than  18  years  of  age  or  in  the  case  of 
any  other  firearm  is  less  than  twenty-one 
years  of  age; 

"(6)  who  has  been  dishonorably  discharged 
from  the  Armed  Forces; 

"(7)  who  having  been  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  has  renounced  his  cltlzetwhlp; 
or 

"(8)  who  being  an  alien  is  Illegally  or  un- 
lawfiUly  in  the  United  States  to  possess  a 
firearm. 

"(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
possess  or  ptirchase  any  firearm  without  a 
Certificate  or  a  valid  application  for  such 
a  Certificate. 

"(c)   It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  transfer  any  firearm  to  any  other  person 
who  does  not  possess  a  Certificate  or  a  valid 
appUcation  for  such  a  Certificate. 
"Sec.  936.  Penalties. 

"(a)  Whoever  violates  any  provision  of 
sections  932,  934,  and  935  shall  be  punished 
by  imprisonment  not  to  exceed  2  years,  or 
by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  (2.000.  or  both. 

"(b)  Whoever  knowingly  falsifies  any  in- 
formation required  to  be  filed  with  the  Sec- 
retary pursuant  to  this  chapter,  or  forges  or 
alters  any  Certificate  or  temporary  evidence 
of  eligibility,  shall  be  pimlshed  by  imprison- 
ment not  to  exceed  5  years  or  a  fine  not  to 
exceed  tlO.OOO,  or  both. 

"(c)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b), 
no  Information  or  evidence  obtained  from 
an  appUoaUon  or  Certificate  required  to  be 
submitted  or  retained  by  a  natural  person 


in  order  to  comply  with  any  provision  of  tbU 
chapter  or  regulations  Issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary, shall  be  used  as  evidence  against  that 
person  In  a  criminal  proceeding  with  respect 
to  a  violation  of  law  occurring  prior  to  or 
concurrently  with  the  filing  of  the  applica- 
tion containing  the  information  or  evidence. 
"Sec.  937.  Compensation  for  firearms  sent  to 
the  secretary;  periods  of  am- 
nesty. 

"(a)  Any  person  (1)  who  lawfully  pos- 
sessed a  firearm  prior  to  the  operative  effect 
of  any  provision  of  this  chapter  and  who  be- 
comes ineligible  to  possess  such  firearm  by 
virtue  of  such  provision,  or  (2)  whose  Cer- 
tificate is  revoked  under  this  chapter,  shall 
surrender  such  firearm  to  the  Secretary  and 
shall  receive  reasonable  compensation  for  the 
firearm  upon  its  sturender  to  the  Secretary. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  declare  such 
periods  of  amnesty  for  the  voluntary  relin- 
quishment of  firearms  as  he  determines  will 
carry  out  the  objectives  of  this  chapter. 

"(c)    The  Secretary  is  authorized   to   pay 
reasonable  value  for  firearms  voluntarily  re- 
linquished to  blm. 
"Sec.  938.  Disclosure  of  Information. 

"Information  contained  on  any  certificate 
or  application  therefor  shall  not  be  disclosed 
except  to  the  National  Crime  Information 
Center  established  in  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  to  law  enforcement  officers  re- 
quiring such  Information  in  pursuit  of  their 
official  duties. 

"Sec.  939.  Administration. 

"(a)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  he  deemd  reasonably 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter. 

"(b)  When  requested  by  the  Secretary. 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  shall  assist 
the  Secretary  In  the  administration  of  this 
chapter. 

"(c)  In  order  to  carry  out  his  responsibili- 
ties under  this  chapter,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  obtain  the  most  modern  and 
efficient  automatic  data  processing  equip- 
ment for  the  collection,  storage,  and  retrieval 
of  Information  received  by  him. 
"Sec.  940.  Exceptions. 

"The  provisions  of  this  chapter  shall  not 
apply  to  the  possession,  purchase  or  transfer 
of  any  firearm  by  or  to  ( 1 )  the  United  States 
or  any  department  or  agency  thereof,  (2) 
any  State  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State, 
or  any  department  or  agency  thereof.  (3)  any 
civilian  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States,  a  State,  or  any  political  subdivision 
thereof,  in  his  official  capacity,  (4)  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
or  the  National  Guard  of  any  State,  In  his 
official  capacity,  (5)   a  resident  of  a  state  If 

(A)  the  Secretary  has  determined  that  such 
State  has  enacted  legislation  of  general  ap- 
plicability requiring  firearms  certification 
comparable  to  the  firearms  certification  un- 
der this  chapter  and  has  published  the  name 
of  such  State  In  the  Federal  Register,  and 

(B)  such  resident  furnishes  at  the  time  of 
purchase  or  transfer  of  a  firearm  proof  of 
compliance  with  such  State  certification,  or 
(6)  except  as  specifically  provided  by  this 
chapter,  any  licensed  dealer." 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  to  'Part  I. 
Crimes"  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after 


"44.  Firearms 
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a  new  chapter  reference  as  follows  : 

"44A.  Certification  of  Firearms 931". 

Sec.  3.  The  provisions  of  chapter  44A  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  as  added  by  sec- 
tion 2(a)  of  this  Act,  shall  take  effect  upon 
enactment  except  that  sections  934  and  935 
shall  take  effect  120  days  after  such  date  of 
enactment. 

The  summary  of  the  bill,  presented  by 
Mr.  Dodd,  is  as  follows: 
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OuuuAMT    or    Tm     Pwovmoits    of 

Skmato*  DooD'a   Psofomsb    "Fsdbkal   Ocn 

CnmncAnoM  Act" 

1  Tb«  bill  proTldM  tb*t  ft  p«non  who  po«- 
MMM  •  flrMuin  on  th«  effacUTe  d*t«  of  the 
Act  obtain  within  120  day*  (unl«M  he  elecu 
to  sell  the  gun),  a  'TedenU  Certificate  of 
■Uglblilty  to  Poaaeu  a  Firearm". 

a.  It  proTldea  that  a  peraon  who  purchaaea 
a  nrearm  muat  obtain  a  Certificate  prior  to 
such  purchaae. 

3.  In  applying  for  a  CerUflcate  the  appli- 
cant muat  submit  the  followlnc  Information 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury : 

(a)  Name,  address,  date  and  place  of  birth, 
social  security  or  taxpayer  IdenUflcatlon 
number  of  applicant: 

(b)  Name  of  the  manufacturer,  the  caliber 
or  gauge,  the  model  and  the  type  and  serial 
number  of  any  are*rm: 

(c)  Name  and  address  of  the  person  from 
whom  the  firearm  was  or  Is  to  be  obtained 
and  the  date  and  place  of  the  transfer,  and. 

(d)  Date   on    which    the   application    was 
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provUlons  are  S  years  maximum  Imprison- 
ment or  tlO.OOO  In  fines,  or  both. 

la.  BxceptlOQs:  Realdenu  of  states  with 
comparable  flrsarms  eartlfloaUon  systems  are 
exempted  proylded  that  they  furnish  proof 
of  sute  certification  to  a  licensed  dealer  when 
so  required  by  the  Acfs  provisions 


4.  The  application  for  a  Certificate  is  valid 
as  temporary  evidence  of  eligibility  to  poeaess 
a  firearm  for  a  period  of  90  days  unless  it  is 
rejected  T5y  the  Secretary  because  of  the  ap- 
pacantV-statua  In  one  of  the  following 
classes  of  proscribed  persons: 

(a)  A  person  under  Indictment  for  or  con- 
Tlcted  of  a  crime  punishable  by  a  term  of  im- 
prisonment exceeding  one  year: 

(b)  A  fugitive  from  Justice: 

(c)  An  unlawful  user  of  or  Pddlcted  to 
marihuana,  a  depressant  or  stimulant  drug 
or  a  narcotic  drug: 

(d)  An  adjudged  mental  defective  or  a 
person  commuted   to  a  mental  Institution: 

(e)  In  the  case  of  a  rlfie  or  shotgun,  a 
peraon  under  18  years  of  age  and  In  the  case 
of  all  other  firearms  a  person  under  a  I  years 
of  age: 

(f)  A  person  dishonorably  discharged  from 
the  Armed  Services: 

(8)  A  person,  who  having  been  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  renounces  his  citizen- 
ship: and, 

(h)  An  alien  who  Is  Illegally  or  unlawfuUv 
In  the  United  States. 

5  None  of  the  above  classes  of  persons  in 
Item  4  may  lawfully  posseas  a  firearm. 

6.  The  Secretary  is  given  the  authority  to 
revoke  a  Certificate  if  the  holder  subaequenUy 
falla  into  one  of  the  classes  outlined  In 
Item  4. 

7.  In  salM  or  deliveries  of  firearms  Involv- 
ing Federally  licensed  dealers,  the  transaction 
would  be  Uwful  if  made  to  a  Ceruficate  hold- 
er and  the  transaction  would  be  recorded  by 
the  dealer  and  the  Information  Including  the 
Certificate  number  retained  In  his  records. 

8.  All  private  transfers  of  firearms  would  be 
regulated  In  the  following  manner: 

(a)  The  transferor  within  five  days  would 
be  required  to  forward  to  the  Secretary  the 
following  Information: 

(1)  Name,  address  and  Certificate  number 
of  the  transferee: 

(3)  IdentlflcaUon  of  the  gun  (as  In  3(b) 
above);  and. 

(3)  Name,  address  and  Certificate  number 
of  the  transferor  and  the  date  and  place  of 
the  transfer 

(b)  Lawful  transfers  could  only  be  made 
between  Certificate  holders 

».  A  Ucensed  dealer  may  not  sell  ammuni- 
tion to  a  non-Certificate  holder 

10.  Unlawful  acu  Include  possession  or 
purchase  without  a  Certificate  transfer  or 
•ale  to  a  non-CerUficate  holder  and  poeses- 
slon  by  one  of  the  classca  of  proscribed  per- 
sons outlined  In  4(a)  through  (h). 

11.  General  penalties  pre«ulbed  are  2 
years  maximum  imprisonment  and  t2  000  In 
fines,  or  both  Penal  Ues  for  furnishing  false 
inlormaUon  to  avoid  complying  with  the  Acts 


The  letter,  presented  by  Mr   Dodo,  is 
as  follows: 

CrrT  or  Tolxoo,  Ohio. 

Okpabtmbnt  or  Law, 
_  May  19.  19«9 

Hon    WaLUM  C    MOONBT. 

Chief  Investigator.  U.S.  Senate.  Juvenile  De- 
linquent Subcommittee.  Old  Senate  Of- 
fice Building.  Washington.  D.C. 
DBA*  M«.  Moonet:    I  am  enclosing  here- 
with a  copy  of  Toledo's  Gun  Control  Ordi- 
nance, adopted  August  la,   10«8,  and  also  a 
summary    of    offenses    Involving    handguns 
from    August,    19«7,     through    March    l»a9 
ThU   summary    of    offenses    with    handguns 
was    prepared    by    the    Bureau    of    IdenUfl- 
catlon of   the  Department  of  Police  of  the 
City    of    Toledo    and    was    prepared     with 
the  use  of  the  computer  system  of  Toledo. 

I  am  also  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  Toledo 
Police  Department  monthly  report  for  March. 
19«9.     bearing     the     signature    of    Anthony 
Bosch.  Chief  of  Police  of  the  City  of  Toledo 
The  summary  of  offenses  Involving  hand- 
guns  shows   some   starUlng    things.    If   you 
compare    the    eight    months    preceding    the 
adoption  of  Toledo's  Handgun  Ordinance  in 
August   of    1968   with   the  eight  month   pe- 
riod following  the  passage  of  our  handgun 
ordinance,  you  will  find  the  following: 
Mumocas 
From  December,  I9«7.  through  July    1068 
there  were  20  murders,  la  of  which  were  com-' 
mltted  with  handguns. 

From  August.  19«8.  through  March.  1969 
there  were  9  murders  committal.  5  of  which 
were  committed  with  handg\ina 

This  represenu  a  decrease  In  the  total 
?^  .1  °'  '°"'^«"  committed  from  August. 
1968.  through  March.  1969.  of  56',  and  fo^ 
the  same  period  the  murders  committed  by 
handguns  decreased  58.34^^ 

■oaanuES 

Prom  December.  1967,  through  Julv  1068 
there  were  778  robberies,  222  of  which  were 
committed  with  handguns 

From  August.  1968.  through  March.  1969 
there  were  537  robberies  committed.  127  of 
which  were  committed  with  handguns 

This  represenu  a  decremae  in  the  total 
"^^^^  °^  robberies  committed  from  Auguat 
1968.  through  March.  1969,  of  30.98;,  and  for 
the  same  period  the  robberies  committed  by 
handguns  decreased  42.79":,. 

ACCaAVATKD     ASSAULTS 

From  December,  1967,  through  July  1968 
there  were  293  aggravated  assaults  commit- 
ted. 109  of  which  involved  the  use  of  hand- 
guns. 

I'rom  August.  1968.  through  Martrb  1969 
there  were  242  aggravated  assaults  commit- 
ted. 56  of  which  Involved  handguns 

This  represenu  a  decrease  In  the  total 
number  of  aggravated  assauiu  committed 
from  August.  1968.  through  March.  1969  of 
17.41%  and  for  the  same  period  the  aggra- 
vated assauiu  committed  Involving  hand- 
guns  decreased  49.09''r. 


CAaXTIMC     CONCKALKO     WEAPONS 

Prom  December.  1967.  through  July.  1968. 
there  were  101  offenses  of  carrying  concealed 
weapons  committed.  79  of  which  Involved 
handguns. 

Prom  August.  1968.  through  July.  1969 
there  were  90  offenses  of  carrying  concealed 
weapons  conunltted.  67  of  which  Involved 
hand  guns. 

This  represenu  a  decrease  In  the  total 
number  of  carrying  concealed  weapons  of- 


fenses committed  from  August.  1968.  through 
March,    i960,  of   10.90%    and   for   the  same 
period   the   carrying  concealed   weapons   of- 
fenses involving  handgrins  decreased  27.86«"r 
I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  these 
figures   are   startling   in   view  of  the  rising 
crime  rate   throughout  our  country.   While 
we  make  no  claim  that  Toledo's  decreasing 
crime  rate  is  the  sole  result  of  the  handgun 
ordinance,  we  nevertheless  feel  that  the  pas- 
sage  of   that  ordinance   has   played   a  most 
Important  part  In  the  success  we  have  had 
in  our  town  In  fighting  crime  In  the  streeu 
Other   factors   are  Involved.   We  have  In- 
creased the  size  of  our  police  force.  We  have 
had  full  cooperation  with  the  courU  In  the 
prosecution  of  offenders,  and  we  have  had  a 
vigorous  crime  enforcement   program  going 
on  by  our  police  department  for  some  time 
The   City   of   Toledo   has   Issued   approxi- 
mately   18,000   plus   Identification    cards    to 
applicanu    under    the    handgun    ordinance 
There  have  been  only  40  rejections  of  appli- 
cations, mainly  on  the  basis  of  hUtorles  of 
mental  Illness.  The  balance  were  rejected  for 
criminal  records,  which  made  the  applicant 
ineligible. 

There  have  been  46  prosecutions  of  viola- 
tions of  the  handgun  ordinance  and  48  con- 
victions. The  average  penalty  assessed  Is 
tISOOO  plus  90  days  In  jail. 

The  newspapers,  and  television  and  radio 
f  tatlons  have  been  extremely  cooperative  and 
enthuslasUc  In  their  support  of  the  Toledo 
ordinance.  They  have  given  full  publicity 
to  the  statistics  and  details  of  convictions 
and  resulu  of  trials.  I  think  that  this  has 
played  a  major  role  In  Toledo's  success.  The 
word  has  gone  out  that  If  you  are  caught  with 
a  gun  on  the  streeta  of  Toledo  you  are  going 
to  go  to  Jail. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  several  bills 
pending  In  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Ohio  and  hearings  have  ootnmenced  on 
them  wherein  a  similar  law  is  being  proposed 
for  the  state  of  Ohio.  We  Just  recenUy  testi- 
fied In  behalf  of  such  a  bill  and  we  are  run- 
ning Into  the  usual  opposition  of  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association,  which  Is  very  strong 
In  our  state.  Anything  you  or  your  committee 
can  do  to  help  us  pass  an  effective  statute  In 
Ohio  win  be  more  than  appreciated. 

The   pcu^lcular  bill   in   question  Is  House 
BUI  «184  and  Is  now  pending  in  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee.  I  am  enclosing  a  copy 
of  the  bin  for  your  Information.  There  are 
several    things   In   the   bUl   which  we  think 
need  to  be  strengthened  or  clartfled  but  the 
bin  has  h<td  only  lu  flret  hearing  and  If  It 
Is  voted  out  of  committee.  It  will  imdoubt- 
edly    be    greaUy    modified    and   changed    to 
where  you  won't  recognize  the  original  bill 
If  you  have  any  thoughu  on  the  matter, 
we  would  appreciate  it  If  you  woiUd  convey 
them  to  us  so  that  we  can  pass  this  Informa- 
tion along  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  with 
whom  we  have  a  good  working  relationship. 
If  there  is  anything  you  need  or  want  from 
us.  please  don't  hesitate  to  call  upon  us.  We 
would  like  to  have  you  come  to  Toledo  to  see 
for    yourself   our   operation    under   Toledo's 
handgun  ordinance.  We  have  eertabllahed  an 
office  called  the  "Oflloe  of  Gun  Control"  with 
a  full  time  staff  for  the  processing  of  appli- 
cations. TTie  Police  Department  has  main- 
tained good  records  and  does  as  mucii  as  It 
can  to  investigate  the  appllcanU  before  ap- 
plications are  approved. 

Our  only  problem  Is  that  our  Jurisdiction 
ends  at  the  city  llmlu  and  the  gun  dealers 
outalde  the  city  over  whom  we  have  no  con- 
trol are  doing  a  landofflce  business.  This  is 
where  the  need  for  statewide  control  legisla- 
tion is  so  app«z«nt  to  us.  but  It  Is  not  so 
apparent  to  aome  members  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee. 
Please  feel  free  to  caU  us  at  any  time 
Sincerely, 

John  J.  BoBXHAar. 

Chief  Counsel. 
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SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS ACT,  1969 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
Of  the  bill  (H.R.  11400)  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1969,  and  for  other  pilr- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston  in  the  chair) .  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment beginning  on  page  70.  which  the 
clerk  will  state. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  70.  after  line  3.  strike  out: 
"Sbc.  401.  (a)  Expenditures  and  net  lend- 
ing (budget  outlays)  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
1970.  shaU  not  exceed  »192.900,000.000;  Pro- 
vided. That  whenever  action,  or  Inaction,  by 
the  Congress  on  requesU  for  appropriations 
and  other  budgetary  proposals  varies  from 
the  President's  recommendations  thereon, 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
shall  report  to  the  President  and  to  the  Con- 
gress his  estimate  of  the  effect  of  such  action 
or  inaction  on  expenditures  and  net  lending, 
and  the  limitation  set  forth  herein  shall  be 
correspondingly  adjusted. 


"(b)  The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  shall  report  periodically  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  to  the  Congress  on  the  operation 
of  this  section.  The  first  such  report  shall  be 
made  at  the  end  of  the  first  month  which 
begins  after  the  date  of  approval  of  this 
Act;  subsequent  reporU  shall  be  made  at 
the  end  of  each  calendar  month  during  the 
first  session  of  th  Ninety-first  Congress,  and 
at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  there- 
after." 
And.  In  lieu  thereof.  Insert : 
"Sbc.  401.  (a)  Expenditures  and  net  lend- 
ing (budget  outlays)  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1970,  shaU  not  exceed  $187,900,000,000:  Pro- 
vided, That  such  amount  shall  be  increased 
or  decreased  by  the  aggregate  amount  by 
which  the  sum  of  expenditures  and  net  lend- 
ing In  said  fiscal  year  are  greater  than  or 
lesser  than  the  sum  of  expenditures  and  net 
lending  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
I9f».  for— 

"(1)  Items  designated  'Open-ended  pro- 
grams and  fixed  coeta'  In  the  table  appear- 
ing on  page  16  of  the  budget  of  the  United 
States  for  the  fiscal  year  1970  (House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  91-15,  part  I,  Ninety-first 
Congress) : 

"(2)  the  item  designated  'Special  South- 
east Asia  support'  in  the  table  appearing  on 
page  27  of  that  budget;  and 

"(3)  programs  of  aid  to  schools  in  feder- 
ally impacted  areas,  vinder  the  Acts  of  Sep- 
tember 23  and  September  30,  1950  (20  TJ.S.C. 
chs.  13  and  19). 

"(b)  The  President  shaU  reserve  from  ex- 
pendlttire  and  net  lending,  from  appropria- 
tions or  other  obUgational  authority  hereto- 
fore, herein,  or  hereafter  made  avaUable  (In- 
cluding amounts  made  available  to  carry  out 
programs  to  which  title  IV  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Amendments  is 
applicable),  such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  effectuate  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(a). 

"Such  reservations  by  the  President  shall 
be  in  amounts  sufficient  to  Insure  reductions 
of  not  less  than  $1,900,000,000  in  expendi- 
tures and  net  lending,  below  the  amounts 
recommended  In  the  April  review  of  the  1970 
Budget,  or  programs  other  than  those  desig- 
nated In  subparagraphs  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  of 
subsection  (a). 

"(c)  In  the  administration  of  any  program 
as  to  which — 

"(1)  the  amount  of  expenditures  or  net 
lending  is  limited  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) , 
and 

"(2)  the  allocation,  grant,  apportionment, 
or  other  distribution  of  funds  among  recipi- 
enta  Is  required  to  be  determined  by  applica- 
tion of  a  formula  involving  the  amount  ap- 
propriated or  otherwise  made  available  for 
distribution,  the  amount  available  for  ex- 
penditure or  obligation  (as  determined  by  the 
President)  shall  be  substituted,  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  formula,  for  the  amount  appro- 
priated or  otherwise  made  available." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.   I  suggest  the  absence  of   a 


quorum;  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  be  recognized  thereafter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  cleric  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
Lmanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


S.  2440— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
VETERANS  HOUSING  ACT  OP 
1969 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  expanded  veterans  direct 
home  loan  program  under  section  1811  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code. 

I  think  that  the  whole  problem  of  how 
to  deal  with  returning  veterans  is  now 
coming  into  focus  again,  with  the  an- 
nounced withdrawal  of  25,000  American 
troops  from  Vietnam,  and  further  with- 
drawals which  seem  to  me  to  be  clearly 
indicated.  Even  without  that  reduction 
in  Vietnam  troops,  over  1  million  GI's 
will  be  returning  to  civilian  life  this  year 
at  the  rate  of  approximately  90.000  a 
month  and,  therefore,  we  must  take  a 
close  look  at  what  is  happening  to  them. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  occupant  of 
the  chair  at  the  present  moment  is  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston) 
who  is  now  conducting  a  series  of  hear- 
ings on  a  very  important  phase  of  this 
particular  matter  of  veterans'  rehabili- 
tation. 

There  are  three  measures  in  which  I 
have  joined,  one  of  which  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  and  the  others  I  have  intro- 
duced before. 

The  one  today  would  increase  the 
availability  of  GI  home  loans  by  expand- 
ing the  authority  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  make  direct  loans.  There 
has  been  at  least  a  50-percent  falloff  be- 
cause of  high  interest  rates  and  the  un- 
availability of  credit  in  the  amoimt  of 
veterans'  loans  which  have  been  made 
this  year. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
must  do  our  utmost  to  correct  that  sit- 
uation. 

Also,  I  have  introduced  a  Veterans' 
Administration  Relocation  Assistance 
Act  of  1969  to  help  veterans  find  jobs, 
which  I  cosponsored  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough).  Also 
an  increase  in  the  education  benefits 
available  to  returning  veterans,  which  is 
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In  •  series  of  bills  now  being  considered 
ttiMler  the  chAlrnuuuhlp  of  the  Senator 
from  CsLllfomla  (Mr.  Crahstoii). 

I  wish  to  point  out  the  essentiality  of 
seeing  aD  of  these  three  matters,  so  far 
•8  veterans  are  concerned ;  Jote,  housing, 
and  education.  The  veteran  Is  entitled  to 
the  social  and  economic  benefits  which 
he  has  been  denied  by  virtue  of  with- 
drawing from  ongoing  activities  and  giv- 
ing his  life  as  well  as  his  time  to  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 

We  should  get  back,  in  return,  greater 
national  stability,  if  we  do  the  right 
thing  by  our  returning  veterans. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (8.  2440),  to  amend  and  ex- 
pand the  veterans'  direct  home  loan  pro- 
gram under  section  1811  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  introduced  by  Mr. 
JAVTTS,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ttanklffg  and  Currency. 


S.  244«— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
HUMANE  LABORATORY  ANIMAL 
TREATMENT  ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  Intro- 
duce for  myself  and  Senators  Biookx. 
CooPH,  Cotton.  Gurniy,  Kennedy  and 
McIiTTTKK.  the  Humane  Laboratory  Ani- 
mal Treatment  Act  of  1969.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bin  to  provide  for  the  hu- 
mane care,  handling  and  treatment  of 
laboratory  animals  and  to  encourage  the 
study  and  Improvement  of  the  care, 
handling  and  treatment,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  methods  for  mlnlmiy.lng 
pain  and  discocnfort.  of  laboratory  ani- 
mals used  in  biomedical  activities. 

A  companion  measure  is  being  Intro- 
duced today  in  the  Hou^e  of  Representa- 
tives by  Representative  Paul  Rogkks  of 
Florida  and  more  than  20  Members  of 
that  body.  I  Joined  with  Representative 
RocxKS  in  sponsoring  a  similar  proposal 
In  the  90th  Congress.  This  bill  was  pre- 
pared in  collaboration  with  the  Humane 
Society  of  the  United  States,  the  Ameri- 
can Humane  Society  and  the  New  York 
State  Society  for  Medical  Research,  and 
has  their  active  support. 

I  supported  the  present  animal  pro- 
tection legislation.  Public  Law  89-544, 
when  it  was  originally  enacted  and  have 
subsequently  supported  needed  funding 
for  its  efficient  administration.  We  all 
expected  that  the  system  of  care  would 
have  to  be  completed  to  do  what  all 
wished  done — for  the  present  regulations 
only  take  care  of  the  animal  to  the 
threshold  of  the  research  laboratory 
but  not  beyond. 

The  goal  of  this  measure  Is  to  com- 
plete the  structure  of  law  for  the  pro- 
tection of  laboratory  animals. 

Although  this  measure  is  similar  to 
the  bUl  that  I  Introduced  in  the  90th 
Congress,  In  response  to  the  opinion  of 
many  Interested  Americans  there  is  a 
basic  modification.  The  bill  I  now  intro- 
duce has  been  revised  so  that  It  does  not 
transfer  responsibility  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  any  part  of  Public  Law  89- 
544— the  Laboratory  Welfare  Act  of 
1966— from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 


ture to  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  I  wish  to  emphasize 
that  the  animal  dealer  and  laboratory 
regulations  provided  under  Public  Law 
89-544  are  neither  repealed  nor  ab- 
sorbed into  the  extended  program  pro- 
vided for  by  this  bill — which  now  takes 
the  care  of  the  animal  beyond  the 
threshold  of  the  resiearch  laboratory — 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  will 
continue  the  work  it  has  initiated.  Also, 
it  should  be  noted  that  although  Public 
Law  8^544  protects  only  six  species — 
dogs,  cats,  monkeys,  guinea  pigs,  ham- 
sters, and  rabbits — the  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing would  protect  any  living  warm- 
blooded vertebrate  animal  which  is  used 
or  Intended  for  use  in  connection  with 
biomadical  activities.  Other  revisions  in 
this  legislation  clarify  various  portions 
of  the  bill,  to  strengthen  It  and  avoid 
some  past  mlstmderstandlngs. 

I  might  add  that  I  was  further  im- 
pelled to  Introduce  this  legislation  by 
the  encouragement  given  me  in  1966 
during  the  debate  on  the  animal  protec- 
tion legislation  then  before  the  Senate — 
now  Public  Law  89-544 — when  Senator 
Warrkn  Magnuson.  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee  and  floor  lead- 
er of  the  debate,  stated  with  respect  to  a 
measure  then  pending  very  similar  to  the 
Rogers-Javlts  bill  which  I  Introduced  in 
1966,  that  he  was  "very  hoi>eful  that 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare will  report  the  Senator's  bill." 
Senator  Macnuson  further  indicated — 
That  blU  would  add  to  the  whole  objec- 
tive. We  oould  then  really  do  something 
about  this  very  sertoua  problem  of  animal 
weUare  which  we  have  In  the  United  States. 

This  legislation  represents  an  earnest 
effort  by  humanitarians  suid  the  scien- 
tific community  to  reach  a  realistic  im- 
derstanding  of  the  purpose  animals 
should  play  in  biomedical  research  and 
a  basic  appreciation  of  the  valuable  role 
these  animals  serve  on  behalf  of  man- 
kind. 

Medical  research  Involving  the  use  of 
laboratory  animals  has  contributed  to 
bringing  about  a  significant  reduction  In 
human  suffering  and  mortality  rates,  but 
also  this  research  can  and  must  be  con- 
ducted under  proper  and  humane  con- 
ditions for  the  animals  concerned — both 
are  compatible  and  feasible.  A  mark  of 
our  civilization  Is  how  we  treat  those 
creatures  who  cannot  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare:  and 
as  a  part  of  the  same  unanimous-consent 
request,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
should  the  Committee  on  Conmierce  wish 
to  review  the  bill  after  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  shall  have  re- 
ported it  out,  then  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  may  have  that  right. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  without  objection, 
referred  as  requested. 

The  bill  (S.  2446) .  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  special  as- 
sistance for  the  Improvement  of  labora- 
tory animal  research  facilities;  to  estab- 
lish further  standards  for  the  humane 
care,  handling,  and  treatment  of  labora- 


tory animals  In  departments,  agencies, 
and  Instnmientalltles  of  the  United 
States,  and  by  recipients  of  grants 
awards,  and  contracts  from  the  United 
States;  to  encourage  the  study  and  im- 
provement of  the  care,  handling,  and 
treatment  and  the  development  of  meth- 
ods of  minimizing  pain  and  discomfort 
of  laboratory  animals  used  m  biomedical 
activities;  and  to  otherwise  assure  hu- 
mane care,  handling,  and  treatment  of 
laboratory  animals,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Introduced  by  Mr.  Javtts  (for  him- 
self and  other  Senators),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
(by  unanimous  consent) :  and.  If  and 
when  reported,  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  if  so  desired. 


SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS ACT,  1969 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  blU  (H.R.  11400)  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1969,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, this  Is  the  third  day  on  which  the 
Senate  has  given  consideration  to  the 
second  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
of  1969.  There  has  been  one  rollcall  vote 
thus  far,  on  one  amendment.  There  are 
at  least  four  amendments,  of  which  I  am 
aware,  yet  to  be  offered,  and  there  may 
be  more.  Following  the  disposition  by  the 
Senate  of  this  bill,  of  course,  we  still 
must  go  to  conference  with  the  House. 

I  say  this  to  premise  a  statement  which 
I  am  now  going  to  make  to  the  effect  that 
while  I  do  not  want  to  be  arbitrary  with 
any  Member  of  the  Senate,  I  think  I  shall 
feel  constrained  to  object  to  any  request 
to  speak  out  of  order  under  rule  vm  to- 
day. 

Mr.  President,  the  staff  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  may  wish  to  alert  Senators  to 
that  fact,  so  that  they  will  not  come  to 
the  floor  expecting  to  make  a  10-  or  15- 
or  20-mlnute  speech  out  of  order  but  will 
be  Informed  that  an  objection  will  be 
made  if  a  unanimous-consent  request  to 
waive  rule  vm  is  submitted. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  call  the  roIL 

The  bill  clerk  proceed  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  willing  to  delay  the  discussion 
of  the  Yarborough  amendment  yet  a  little 
while.  But  I  am  also  ready  to  have  a  vote 
on  that  amendment,  up  or  down,  and  I 
am  not  too  concerned  which  way  the 
Senate  goes.  I  happen  to  be  the  Senator 
who  Is  trying  to  manage  the  bill,  and  I 
shall  siu}port  the  committee  position  on 
the  amendment,  but  I  am  ready  for  a 
vote. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  simply 
want  to  say.  that  if  Senators  opposed  to 
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the  committee  amendment  wish  to  speak, 
somebody  had  better  show  up  pretty 
soon,  else  I  am  going  to  call  off  the 
quorum  and  let  the  Chair  put  the  ques- 
tion. Time  Is  wasting  and  there  Is  much 
work  to  be  done. 

Now,  does  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
wish  me  to  yield  to  him  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Not  for  a  question. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  For  a 
unanimous-consent  request  only? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes;  and  I  would 
like  to  make  some  very  brief  remarks. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Just  a 
moment.  Mr,  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wlU  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  jrield  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
for  a  unanimous-consent  request  only. 


NATIONAL  HOUSING  GOALS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  10,  1969,  Mr.  Leon  N.  Welner, 
president  of  Leon  N.  Welner  ti  Associ- 
ates, Inc..  of  Wilmington.  Del.,  and  past 
president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Home  Builders,  presented  a  very  fine 
speech  to  the  38th  annual  convention  of 
the  National  Housing  Conference. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
speech  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National  Hottsinc  Ooals — The  Public  and 
Private  Sector  Stake 

(Address  by  Ueon  N.  Welner.  president  of 
liBon  N.  Welner  &  Associates.  Inc.) 

The  1908  Housing  Act  spelled  out  our  na- 
tional housing  goals.  In  addition  to  quantifi- 
cation of  the  low  and  moderate  Income  units 
needed  In  the  next  decade.  It  focused  atten- 
tion on  the  total  housing  requirements  of 
our  nation. 

It  further  spelled  out.  In  rather  great  de- 
tail, a  procedure  for  maUng  the  production 
of  the  housing  a  "living  goal."  i  seriously 
commend  a  careful  reading  of  Title  XVI  of 
this  Act,  because  TlOe  XVI  requires  a  "plan." 

Thla  "plan,"  according  to  the  Act,  shall 
spell  out  the  "number"  of  new  or  rehabili- 
tated units  which  need  to  be  provided,  with 
or  without  government  assistance,  during 
each  year  of  the  ten  year  period.  Further,  It 
Is  to  show  the  number  of  such  units  to  be 
provided  under  each  of  the  various  Federal 
programs  designed  to  assist  In  the  provision 
of  housing. 

The  "plan"  shall  also  Indicate  the  reduc- 
tion In  the  number  of  substandard  bousing 
units  during  the  ten  years  and  each  year 
thereof;  shall  provide  estimates  of  the  cost 
of  carrying  out  the  various  Federal  pro- 
grams; make  recommendations  with  regard 
to  the  legislative  and  administrative  actions 
needed  or  desirable  to  achieve  the  objectlvea 
of  the  plan.  The  plan  shall  contain  a  pro- 
jection of  the  residential  mortgage  market 
needs  and  prospects  during  the  coming 
year — Including  a  fairly  detaUed  report,  to- 
l$ether  with  such  recommendations  for  mak- 
ing these  funds  available. 

But,  In  addition  to  a  plan,  the  1068  Hous- 
uig  Act  calls  for  a  process  of  check-up  and 
periodic  annual  reports.  The  Act  spells  out 
that  the  reports  shall  Include  compralson 
of  the  results  achieved,  together  with  the  ob- 


jectives set  forth  for  the  same  periods;  an 
analysis  of  the  failure  to  reach  the  objec- 
tives If,  Indeed,  they  were  not  achieved  dur- 
ing that  year— indicating  the  reason  for  the 
failure,  the  steps  being  taken  to  realize  the 
results  during  the  remaining  years,  and  any 
necessary  revisions. 

The  Act  calls  for  detailed  reports  with 
regard  to  residential  mortgage  market  needs, 
flow  of  mortgage  funds,  analysis  of  monetary 
and  fiscal  policies  required  to  Implement  the 
"plan"  and  its  Impact  up>on  the  domestic 
economy  (Including,  I  am  sure,  the  effects  of 
inflation)),  as  well  as  making  the  neces- 
sary recommendations  toward  achieving  the 
total  ten  year  program. 

The  big  question,  of  course,  is:  "Are  these 
national  housing  goals  achievable?"  Can  this 
nation  provide  twenty-six  million  housing 
units  in  the  next  decade?  Can  we  provide 
the  six  million  units  for  low  and  moderate 
income  families,  as  well  as  the  twenty  mil- 
lion others  called  for  in  the  1968  Housing 
Act  and  In  the  plan?  The  answer.  In  my 
opinion,  is  a  resounding  "Tes!" 

Tliere  are  many  who  doubt  our  ability  as 
:i  nation  to  accomplish  the  goals.  .  .  .  and 
there  are  all  too  few  who  have  carefully 
analyzed,  digested,  and  appUed  their  think- 
ing toward  making  these  goals  alive  and  dy- 
namic. There  are  few  who  question  the  need. 
There  are,  however,  many  who  doubt — many 
who  think  the  goals  are  too  high  or  un- 
realistic, or  who  find  themselves  over- 
whelmed by  the  obstacles  and  impediments. 

'AN     INDUSfTRY    PRODUCE    THE    REQCIRED 
UOU.SING? 

Let  us  examine  these  questions:  Can  the 
present  Industry,  structured  the  way  it  is. 
meet  the  task  of  doubling  the  production  of 
housing  units?  Isn't  the  present  Industry 
Inefficient,  fragmented,  archaic,  and  obsolete 
in  Its  organization  and  technology?  Wouldn't 
this  nation  be  better  off  having  government 
actually  undertake  the  total  program? 
Shouldn't  we  concentrate  on  development  of 
huge  new  government  or  quasl-government 
agencies  which  will  overcome  the  obstacles 
and  accomplish  major  new  breakthroughs 
such  as  have  been  achieved  In  the  aerospace 
Industry?  Why  don't  we  manufacture  houses 
the  way  we  do  so  many  other  consumer 
goods — by  developing  national  markets  and 
mass  producing  all  the  housing  at  greatly  re- 
duced costs? 

Recently,  numerous  studies  and  proposals 
have  been  advanced  on  many  of  these  ques- 
tions— Including  the  Douglas  Commission 
Report,  the  Kaiser  CTommlttee  Report,  and 
many  HUD  experiments  and  some  demon- 
stration programs,  some  of  which  are  still 
In  process. 

What  are  some  of  the  facts?  Are  there  any 
clear  and  simple  answers?  The  present  hous- 
ing Industry  has  demonstrated  Its  ability 
to  produce  and  meet  the  housing  markets  of 
this  country.  Since  World  War  II.  the  hous- 
ing inventory  of  this  nation  has  been  dou- 
bled. More  than  thirty-five  million  units 
have  been  added  to  the  supply.  There  has 
been  a  constant  Introduction  of  new  mate- 
rials and  technology,  and  It  Is  being  absorbed 
as  rapidly  as  the  marketplace  will  accept  It. 
Rather  than  being  inefficient,  numerous 
studies  have  Indicated  a  fantastic  level  of  effi- 
ciency and  effectiveness  in  a  highly  com- 
petitive free  market  environment.  There  are 
really  few  people  who  honestly  believe^  that 
this  nation  would  be  better  off  having  the 
government  actually  imdertake  the  total 
production  of  housing.  The  private  sector 
can,  has,  and  will  continue  to  demonstrate 
Its  ability  to  produce  more  efficiently  and  ef- 
fectively. This  Is  not  to  negate  the  need  for  a 
real  and  working  partnership  between  the 
private  and  public  sectors. 

The  turnkey  program,  the  Section  23  Leas- 
ing Program,  and  similar  related  programs 
have    already    demonstrated    this    In    part. 


Modifications  of  and  Improvements  of  mod- 
erate Income  housing  programs  and  third 
sector  participation  with  non-profit  spon- 
sors can  further  increase  production  in  this 
area.  Congressional,  as  well  as  regulatory 
shackles,  will  have  to  be  removed  from 
many  of  these  programs,  but  we  have  already 
seen  some  results  In  the  HUD  accelerated 
multi-family  processing  program.  Hopefully, 
this  trend  will  continue. 

The  problems  of  local  market  decisions, 
of  the  middle  class  aspirations  of  low  and 
moderate  Income  families,  of  growing  policies 
directed  against  huge  concentrations  of 
"project"  type  housing  enclaves,  all  make 
the  solutions  of  mass  "factory"  produced 
housing  complex  and  xmacceptable.  Local 
market  design  decisions — including  com- 
munity desires  as  well  as  the  aspirations  of 
low  and  moderate  Income  families,  are  very 
strong  Indeed.  We  cannot  Ignore  these  fac- 
tors. Changes  will  be  relatively  slow  i»nd 
gradual.  While  many  new  and  Innovative 
experiments  In  this  direction  will  be  un- 
dertaken, and  some  may  prove  successful, 
the  history  of  this  course  of  action  as  an 
overall  solution  suggests  It  is  a  long  way 
off.  The  recent  Battelle  Institute  study  for 
the  AFL-CIO  Building  Trades'  Department 
contains  an  analysis  of  many  of  the  prob- 
lems down  that  path.  This  Important  study 
describes  In  great  detail — both  the  trends 
and  techniques  in  the  construction  of  hous- 
ing as  It  is  practiced.  To  Ignore  these  studies 
and  the  practical  applications  In  the  field  is 
simply  the  kind  of  wishful  thinking  which 
many  of  us  have  Indulged  In  at  some  time 
during  our  careers  In  the  housing  industry. 
The  facts,  however,  slmplv  will  not  be  re- 
futed. 

We  simply  cannot  look  for  new  tech- 
nology and  techniques  and  dramatic  break- 
throughs to  solve  these  problems  Immedi- 
ately, but  must  face  the  realities  of  the 
present  and  skillfully  and  constructively  use 
the  tools  and  resources  presently  available. 

The  housing  Industry  should  be  regarded 
as  a  national  resource  and  so  nurtured  and 
developed  so  as  to  maximize  its  effectiveness 
In  achieving  our  national  goals.  The  in- 
dustry Itself  is  really  quick  to  change  to  new 
types  of  organizations.  It  can  and  will  arise 
to  meet  the  needs,  provided  that  the  eco- 
nomic Incentives  are  available  and  realiz- 
able. If  we  regard  the  present  knowledge 
and  skills,  as  well  as  organization  of  the 
housing  Industry  In  this  fashion,  we  need 
not  wait  to  see  whether  new  forms,  new 
structures,  new  conglomerates,  new  agencies 
are  either  workable  or  feasible.  It  Is  im- 
portant  to  move  forward  on   all  fronts. 

On  Sunday.  March  9.  Just  yesterday,  before 
the  Third  Annual  Conference  of  Regional 
Councils  In  San  Francisco,  Mr.  Samuel  C. 
Jaskson,  Assistant  Secretarj'  for  Metropoli- 
tan Development  of  HUD,  In  his  first  major 
address  since  taking  office,  urged  the  Re- 
gional (Councils  to  be  less  concerned  with  the 
technology  of  construction  and  more  with 
the  actions  necessary  to  produce  sites,  com- 
munity facilities,  and  services.  Jackson  told 
the  Conference  that  ".  .  .  your  advice,  coun- 
sel, and  action  Is  needed  now  to  do  away 
with  discriminatory  zoning  practices,  out- 
moded, or  over-specialized  building  codes, 
and  development  standards  that  drive  up 
the  cost  of  hotislng." 

What,  then,  are  some  of  the  major  impedi- 
ments to  achieving  our  national  goals,  aside 
from  the  organization  of  the  Industry  and  Its 
technology?  These  Include,  among  others, 
land  and  sites,  manpower,  cost  and  supply 
of  materials  and.  of  course,  the  fundamental 
and  crucial  problem  of  adequate  long-term 
capital  credit  and  governmental  subsidy.  It 
becomes  very  difficult  to  properly  evalvate 
which  impediment  is  most  crucial,  but  any- 
one in  any  housing  program  knows  that  land, 
suitably  located  with  adequate  facilities  and 
at  a  reasonable  price,  ii;  one  of  the  moRt  dlf- 
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fleolt  to  fmoIt*.  Zoning  eod«a  ftnd  tb«lr  ad- 
mlnlatrmttoa,  m  wvli  am  %  fantarOc  lack  of 
MlTMMM  lnat«ll»Uon  of  roada  uid  tmnaportjt- 
tioo.  Mwns,  w»t«r  rupply,  achools.  and  other 
fundamantal  facllttUa.  have  contributed  to 
akTrocketlng  land  coata. 

THX    NKXD    POI    LANO    POUCIBS 

Tha  davalopmant  oi  a  national  urban 
growth  policy,  or  a  national  urbanisation 
policy,  or  an  urban  land  policy  baa  certiUnly 
been  projected  onto  the  front  burner  for 
aerlous  and  critical  conalderatlon. 

Secretary  of  HUD,  Oeorge  Romney,  on 
March  4.  1040,  before  the  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Aaaoclatlon  of  Counties,  apoke  of  the 
recognition  of  "a  need  for  a  national  urban 
growth  policy — one  which  win  include  con- 
alderatlon of  Internal  migration,  the  con- 
cema  of  amall  towna,  the  development  of  new 
towna,  aa  well  aa  the  problema  of  the  Inner 
city  • 

There  la  no  queatlon  about  a  baalc  need 
for  the  development  of  auch  pollclee — but  a 
wocd  of  caution  la  alao  needed.  Juat  aa  there 
wUl  not  be  any  magic  cr  all  enoooapaaalng 
breakthrough  In  conatructlon  technology 
wtilctt  Will  produce  mlraclea,  neither  c*n  we 
txpectlDtawen  from  aome  of  the  magic  "ao- 
Intlona,"  auch  aa  advocated  by  Marian  Claw- 
■on,  an  offlclal  of  Reaourcee  for  the  Future, 
Inc.,  who  atated  at  the  3030  Conference  in 
New  Tork  on  January  31,  "I  am  convinced 
that  no  really  algnUlcant  change  can  be  made 
In  the  prooeaa  of  urban  and  auburtMn 
growth — unlesa  there  la  a  major  program  of 
public  acqulalUon  of  land  and  a  major  In- 
trualon  of  public  agencies  Into  the  land  con- 
veraton  process." 

An  examination  of  current  suburban  land- 
use  poUdes,  baaed  primarily  upon  negative 
and  exclusionary  prtnclpiea  and  adminis- 
tered by  public  agencies,  la  enough  to  raise 
the  word  of  caution.  Those  of  us  who  have 
bad  practical  experience  with  the  auburb«n 
"mind."  a  very  powerful  Influence  In  the 
shaping  of  land  uae  policies,  well  know  that 
even  a  metropolitan  approach  wUl  not  resolve 
the  critical  question  of  bow,  when,  and  where 
publicly  owned  Und  shaU  l>e  disposed.  Add 
to  this  the  critical  problem  of  the  rel*tlon- 
ablp  between  such  publicly  acquired  lands 
and  any  or  all  privately  owned  Und.  and  It 
become*  even  more  difficult   to  resolve. 

Tbere  are  those  who  regard  new  oommunl- 
tles  as  the  ultimate  answer.  A  recent  report 
by  a  prof  easloitAl  aasoclaUon  task  force  stated 
their  belief  that,  "New  oommunltlea  will  offer 
new  types  of  environments,  free  from  tSue 
worst  Irritants  and  preasures  of  metropolitan 
areas.  In  which  people  wUl  have  a  better 
ehance  to  work  toward  »nrftng  the  dangerous 
divisions  between  black  and  v-hlte,  rich  and 
poor,  and  young  and  old  that  are  Iik  inMlng 
In  the  United  States  today."  What  a  beauU- 
ful  world  that  would  be  I  Ova  present  pat- 
terns of  growth  have  produced  many  prob- 
lems and,  hopefully,  again,  new  communi- 
ties may  help  to  prevent  such  things  as  ur- 
ban sprawl.  We  need  to  be  concerned  with 
urban  sprawl.  The  causes  h*ve  lnter-rel4- 
tlonahlp  with  our  growth  patterns.  Equally, 
before  significant  and  major  contributions 
can  be  made  with  respect  to  new  communi- 
ties, we  must  resolve  the  econonxlcs  not  only 
In  the  feasibility  of  the  new  community  It- 
self but  In  the  need  for  job*  and  services 
without  which  no  community  can  survive. 

My  deepest  concern  Is  that,  tn  the  aearch 
for  new  answers,  we  fail  to  heed  the  words 
of  Assistant  Secretary  Jackson.  .  .  .  that  we 
forget  the  day-to-day  fight  for  slt^,  com- 
munity facilities,  and  services.  If  we  are  to 
achieve  our  national  housing  goals,  our 
urban  land  policy  needs  to  sero  in  on  short 
range  workable  programs  now,  utilizing  all 
the  tools,  tectuilques,  and  powers  which  «•«" 
make  the  necessary  land  available  today,  to- 
morrow, and  next  year — while  carefully  ex- 
amining and  experimenting  with  innova- 
tions, testing  them  in  practice,  and  care« 
fully  culling  those  which  caniwt  or  will  not 


work  tn  our  American  society  from  ttaOM 

that  will  produce  results.  Assistant  Secretary 
Jackson  certainly  put  his  finger  on  the  prob- 
lem. Thoee  of  us  Involved  In  the  day-to-day 
fight  for  site*  r«alla*  that  deep  down  and 
underlying  many  of  th*  other  problems  Is 
the  Issue  of  color.  Mayor  Walter  Washing- 
ton stated  that.  In  his  opinion,  the  name  of 
the  game  was  fair  bousing  practices  Pew 
eommunltlas  are  ready  to  be  that  frank.  In 
one  community,  for  example,  the  name  of 
the  game  was  "historical  architectural  com- 
paUbUlty,"  and  the  problem  allegedly  was 
bow  to  get  approval  of  the  site  for  a  high- 
rise  building  which  did  not  have  shutters  or 
wrought  Iron  ornamentation  which  hap- 
pened to  be  characteristic  of  this  community. 
One  of  the  significant  steps  forward  in  the 
day-to-day  fight  for  altes  U  the  require- 
ment In  the  Housing  Act  of  19M  for  a  hous- 
ing element  in  connection  with  the  701 
grants.  This  needs  to  be  further  deepened 
and  expanded.  If  we  are  to  have  naUonal 
housing  goals,  we  must  bave  state  housing 
goals,  county  housing  goals,  and  municipal 
housing  goals — each  of  which.  In  turn,  con- 
stitutes the  component  sections  of  a  na- 
tional goal.  Without  these  local  goals,  we 
cannot  fully  sueoeed. 

MANTOWXa  Ajro  KAraiAL*  TO  If XTT  TBI  COALS 

Can  we  provide  the  manpower  to  double 
the  prodxictlon  of  housing  units  In  our  na- 
tion— in  order  to  meet  our  national  goals? 

An  effective  manpower  training  program 
and  the  snukshlng  of  previous  employment 
practices,  together  with  the  Introduction  of 
new  component  technology,  will  offer  solu- 
tions toward  that  problem.  The  major  Im- 
pediment has  been  to  convince  many  Involved 
people  that  there  are  critical  manpower 
shortages  and  that  streamlined  training  pro- 
grams and  elimination  of  racial  barriers  are 
f\indamental  to  overcoming  this  Impediment. 
The  training  of  additional  manpower  must 
be  regarded  as  an  opportunity  for  added  em- 
ployment and  not  as  competition  for  the 
Jobe  of  those  already  employed  In  the  con- 
struction industry.  The  need  Is  great  for  both 
the  long  term  replacement  of  the  mechanics 
In  our  Industry  whose  average  age  has  in- 
creased drastically  In  the  last  ten  years,  as 
well  as  for  the  vastly  increased  number  of 
man  hours  of  production  which  will  be  need- 
ed to  satisfy  the  sharply  Increased  expansion 
of  housing  supply. 

No  one,  at  this  moment  In  our  history, 
could  speak  about  housing  without  referring 
to  the  Inflationary  and  runaway  price  pat- 
terns of  building  materials  and,  most  espe- 
cially, lumber.  The  phenomenal  rise  of  lum- 
ber prices  In  one  short  year  has  nearly 
doubled  the  cost  of  this  essential  building 
product.  TTie  causes  are  complex  and  con- 
fusing but,  once  again,  the  solutions  lie  tn 
an  examination  of  the  problem  with  the  pro- 
duction of  our  bousing  goals  as  an  ultimate 
objective.  If  this  Involves  major  changes  in 
other  national  policies,  such  as  the  supply 
of  timber  from  our  national  forests  which 
bave  more  than  half  of  the  nation's  resources, 
or  an  embargo  on  shipment  of  logs  to  Japan, 
or  a  strengthening  of  the  amall  mill  pro- 
ducers by  extensive  government  loans  In 
order  to  Increase  their  ability  to  add  to  the 
supply,  then  the  steps  to  achieve  this  must 
be  consciously  undertaken  as  part  of  the  pol- 
icies necessary  to  achieve  our  housing  goals. 

aSSOLVIMC  ICOBTGAGX  CXXDIT  PSOBLXMS 

Finally,  and  without  attempting  to  elabo- 
rate any  additional  and  contributing  Imped- 
iments, the  most  crucial  matter  of  mortgage 
credit  and  funding  of  the  housing  programs 
becomes  the  major  stumbling  block  to  meet- 
ing our  national  housing  goals. 

First,  with  respect  to  appropriation.  ...  If 
the  Congress  believes  in  the  bousing  goals  It 
has  ssitabllabed — and  particularly  in  the  pro- 
grama  which  require  subsidy — It  cannot  re- 
strict and  squeeze  the  life  out  of  the  funding 
lor  the  programs  it  has  approved. 


There  was  certainly  strong  bi-partisan  sup- 
port for  the  IBM  Housing  Act.  One  oould 
argue  that  the  "rent  supplement"  program 
never  received  proper  funding  because  of  its 
narrow  margin  of  victory  In  the  Congress, 
but,  sTffely,  the  Section  No.  33S — Home- 
ownership  Program,  and  SeoUon  No.  330 — 
Moderate  Rental  Programs  did  not  have  that 
history.  A  word  about  the  subsidies  for  pro- 
grams such  aa  Section  No.  330 — Homeowner- 
ship  and  the  SecUon  No.  336 — Moderate 
Rental  Programs.  We  believe  that  this  type  of 
subsidy  program  Is  constructively  oriented  to 
the  consumer.  Our  industry  has  not  looked 
for  subsidy  for  Itself.  Too  often,  people  have 
considered  programs  such  as  the  FHA  Middle 
Income  Housing  Program  as  a  direct  subsidy. 
True,  it  Involved  federal  intervention  in  the 
financing  process,  but  no  home  builder  nor 
homeowner  received  public  funds  and,  even 
the  cost  of  administering  the  FHA  program, 
has  been  minimal.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  care- 
fill  examination  of  the  hUtory  of  FHA  will 
show  that  It  has  not  been  an  expense  in  the 
government  program  but  actually  returned 
funds  to  the  Treasury. 

Secondly,  desftlte  much  discussion  and 
many  motions  toward  providing  housing 
with  the  necessary  shelter  and  incentives — 
toward  attracting  long  and  even  Aon  term 
capital  to  the  Industry  to  give  it  a  competi- 
tive position  in  the  capital  markets  of  our 
nation,  we  are  today,  once  again,  on  the  verge 
of  a  major  crisis  In  both  cost  of  and  supply 
of  mortgage  credit.  Punslon  funds,  one  of  the 
major  sources  of  long  term  credit,  oonOnue 
to  plow  billions  Into  spectaciilatlve  stock 
market  Issue*— bypassing  the  fixed  Interest 
rate  return  of  mortgages.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  openly  admits  to  Its  faUure  to 
provide  protection  to  the  relatively  weak 
competitive  position  of  residential  mortgages. 

In  196«,  when  the  tight  money  crunch  vir- 
tually ground  housing  production  down  to 
a  level  equivalent  to  less  than  forty  percent 
of  the  2.6  million  units  needed  to  achieve 
our  housing  goals,  many  long  hours  were 
spent  m  looking  for  solutions.  Too  few  pro- 
posals have  been  put  Into  effect  and  too  few 
people  today  understand  that  our  housing 
goals  will  not  be  achieved  unless  the  mort- 
gage credit  problema  are  resolved. 

low  AKD  KOBSSATB  IN  XCLATION  TO  AU. 
BOXTaXMQ 

Tber*  are  many  In  this  nation  who  feel 
deeply  concerned  about  housing  the  low  and 
moderate  income  families.  There  are  an  In- 
creasing number  who  understand  the  sense 
of  urgency  and  need  to  move  effectively  and 
vigorously  to  accomplish  this  part  of  our  na- 
tional goals.  Those  of  us  who  have  had  any 
contact  with  the  urban  core  problems  in 
cities  and  towns  are  especially  conscious  and 
place  strong  emphasis  on  the  low  and  mod- 
erate Income  family  needs  in  housing. 

There  Is,  however,  a  great  danger  of  dl- 
vislveneas  and  polarization  in  our  nation  If 
we  fall  to  provide  housing  opp<ntunlty  to  our 
other  dttzens  as  well.  The  Kemer  Report, 
with  all  of  Its  insight,  understood  and  un- 
derscored this  danger.  While  emphasizing 
the  low  and  moderate  Income  programs,  let 
us  not  fall  Into  the  trap  of  bUndly  setting 
other  housing  requirements  as  the  opposi- 
tion. 

It  funds  need  to  be  allocated,  let  them 
come  from  the  Apollo  program  or  from  other 
sources,  rather  than  from  other  housing 
programs.  If  we  are  to  continue  to  suppwrt 
tax  shelter  tllrough  depreciation  and  other 
incentives  to  produce  low  and  moderate 
housing,  we  must  not  make  the  Tnt«titki<  of 
excluding  other  housing  needs.  I  cannot  too 
strongly  urge  our  most  serious  consideration 
of  this  course  of  action. 

couMtnaesT  and  action  ro«  attainiient 
What  Is  needed  Is  a  sense  of  commitment. 
What  Is  needed  is  the  development  of  con- 
scious poUdes  of  priorities.  What  is  needed 
Is  a  program  of  action  to  really  make  the 
bousing  goals  into  "living  goals." 
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Tb«r*  Is  no  question  that,  without  this 
sen**  of  commitment,  the  national  housing 
goals  become,  once  again,  simply  a  state- 
ment of  the  desirable  which,  like  so  many 
other  good  things,  would  be  shelved  till  later. 
We  cannot  and  will  not  achieve  our  housing 
goals  unlees  and  until  we  apply  ourselves — 
the  private  sector,  the  public  sector,  and  the 
people's  sector  to  implementation  of  the 
"plan."  In  a  recent  speech,  Charles  B.  Reeder. 
Senior  Associate  Economist  of  the  Dupont 
Company,  raised  the  question  whether  we 
wUl  achieve  twenty-six  million  additional 
dwellings  by  1978.  His  answer  was  that  it 
would  be  something  leas.  He  said,  "What 
won't  be  produced  In  the  107O'8  is  most  of 
the  six  million  subsidized  units  called  for 
by  the  Housing  Act  of  1968.  The  reasons  these 
won't  be  produced  are  (a)  the  goal  Is  un- 
realistic to  begin  with,  and  (b)  the  incen- 
tives offered  are  totally  Inadequate  to  get  a 
task  of  this  magnitude  done.  The  goal  of 
six  million  subsidized  units  is  not  supported 
by  basic  economic  analysis.  It  represents  the 
number  of  housing  units  that  Washington 
would  like  to  see  produced  In  order  to  give 
every  poor  American  a  decent  home — a  worth- 
while aim,  but  hardly  the  basis  for  a  fore- 
cast." This  Is  a  challenge.  While  this  may  be 
but  one  man's  opinion  of  the  problems  fac- 
ing our  nation  in  meeting  Its  housing  goals. 
It  certlnly  indicates  the  magnitude  and  na- 
ture of  the  problem. 

In  his  Letter  of  Transmittal  dated  Janu- 
ary 17,  1969,  In  which  he  sent  the  first  an- 
nual report  on  naUonal  hotislng  goals  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  Stetes,  President 
Johnson  says,  ",  .  .  .The  housing  goals  of  the 
1968  Act  are  firm  national  commitments.  I 
urge  the  Congress.  State,  and  local  officials, 
and  concerned  individuals  to  give  careful 
consideration  to  this  report." 

If  the  "plan"  needs  to  be  revised,  let  It 
be  done  consciously  and  deliberately  and 
not  by  default.  Those  of  us  in  this  nation 
concerned  with  hoiulng  must  keep  the  hous- 
ing goals  as  "living  goals." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  caU  the 
roll, 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Bayh  hi  the  chah) .  Without  objecUon, 
It  is  so  ordered. 


SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS ACT.  1969 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  11400)  making  supple- 
mental apprc^irlations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1969,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Chair  is  advised  by  the  parlia- 
mentarian that  under  the  previous  order 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virghila.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land is  ready  to  present  the  case  for  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Yarbokough)  ;  therefore,  I  relin- 
quish my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized. 
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Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  his 
courtesy.  I  am  sorry  that  Senator  Yar- 
BORoncH  is  not  available  to  call  up  his 
amendment,  however,  I  am  delighted  to 
act  in  his  stead. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator may  proceed. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  senior  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Murphy)  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment  No.  44. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

amendment  no.  44 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  44  and  ask  that  It  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough) 
on  behalf  of  himself  and  other  Senators, 
proposes  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

The  proposed  section  401  of  the  bill  Is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  In  lines  19 
through  22,  page  71,  "(Including  amounts 
made  available  to  carry  out  programs  to 
which  title  IV  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Amendments  Is  applicable)", 
(2)  by  striking  "and"  In  line  13,  page  71,  (3) 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  line 
10,  page  71,  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  the  word  "and",  (4)  by  Insert- 
ing after  line  16,  page  71,  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(4)  the  programs  to  which  title  IV  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Amend- 
menu  of  1967  (Public  Iaw  90-247)  is  ap- 
plicable." 

and  (6)  by  striking  out  "and  (3)"  on  lines  3 
and  4,  page  72,  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"(3)  and  (4)". 

Mr.  PETiTi,  Mr.  President,  amendment 
No.  44  contains  the  exemption  of  edu- 
cational programs  from  statutory  budg- 
et cuts. 

To  give  this  action  some  historical  per- 
spective it  should  be  noted  that  section 
406  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Amendments  of  1067  exempts 
all  educational  programs  in  the  Office  of 
Education  from  statutory  budget  ceilings. 

Last  year  the  Senate  was  called  upon 
to  recommit  the  bill  which  created  this 
exemption  for  educational  programs, 
with  instructions  to  delete  that  specific 
exemption.  This  move  was  defeated  by  a 
record  vote  of  58  to  11. 

The  amendment  we  are  considering 
today  would  reaffirm  the  action  previ- 
ously taken  by  the  Senate  to  permit  the 
Congress  to  decide  the  level  of  spend- 
ing for  education. 

The  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
as  reported  exempts  uncontrollable  ex- 
penditures from  the  budget  ceiling  which 
would  be  imposed  and  directs  the  Presi- 
dent to  reserve  from  appropriations  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  keep  ex- 
penditures below  that  ceiling;  thereby  re- 
quiring the  reductions  to  be  taken  from 
controllable  expenditures.  The  amend- 
ment transfers  education  appropriations 
from  the  controllable  category  to  the  un- 
controllable category. 

On  a  more  general  point,  I  think  that 
enactment  of  section  401  as  written  may 
constitute  an  abdication  of  legislative  re- 
sponsibility on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
The  legislation  as  passed  by  the  House 


reserved  to  the  Congress  the  right  to  ap- 
propriate such  sums  as  it  deemed  to  be 
necessary  for  particular  programs.  The 
final  responsibility  for  how  much  was  to 
be  spent  in  any  program  was  reserved  to 
the  Congress.  The  language  of  the  com- 
mittee amendment  to  the  House  bill  turns 
full  responsibUity  for  determination  of 
the  amount  to  be  spent  on  any  program 
over  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the 
White  House. 

If  the  committee  language  is  enacted, 
we  may  find  ourselves  in  the  position  of 
appropriating  certain  sums  for  a  specific 
program.  However,  that  appropriation 
would  have  no  effect  whatsoever  unless 
the  Budget  Bureau  decided  to  take  notice 
of  the  congressional  intent.  Does  not  ap- 
propriating money  with  one  hand  and 
then  permitting  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
to  withhold  expenditures  on  the  other 
hand  constitutes  an  act  of  bad  faith;  for 
example  in  the  field  of  education  we 
promised  the  American  people  that  we 
will  spend  funds  for  library  resources  and 
textbooks,  but  at  the  same  time  we  allow 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  wlthhQjd 
those  funds  and  decide  on  its  e^in 
priorities. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
given  primary  legislative  authority  by 
the  Constitution.  The  power  of  the 
President  under  the  Constitution  with 
respect  to  legislation  is  simply  to  approve 
or  disapprove  acts  of  Congress.  By  en- 
acting legislation  giving  the  President 
the  authority  to  make  a  second  review 
of  our  legislation  we  are  abdicating  au- 
thority the  Constitution  vested  in  the 
Congress.  Indeed,  we  are  supplementing 
the  Constitution  by  giving  the  President 
an  additional  veto  power  over  acts  of 
Congress. 

The  Constitution  gives  the  President 
only  one  veto.  When  we  enact  legislation 
permitting  the  President  to  reserve  funds 
from  our  appropriations  we  are  giving 
him  a  second  chance  to  approve  or  dis- 
approve our  legislation. 

What  this  amounts  to  is  the  item  veto. 
And  the  Constitution  does  not  permit 
the  item  veto  on  legislation.  The  Presi- 
dent must  approve  or  disapprove  an  en- 
tire act  of  Congress.  He  may  not  pick  and 
choose  among  parts  of  a  bill  that  is  en- 
acted. When  we  permit  the  President  to 
pick  and  choose  from  among  our  appro- 
priations we  are  in  effect  giving  him  item 
veto  authority. 

Senators  who  are  concerned  with  the 
power  of  the  Presidency  should  be  fear- 
ful of  granting  the  President  such  ex- 
traordinary power  as  the  item  veto. 

In  a  more  parochial  vein  I  speak  now  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation and  point  out  a  further  reason  for 
opposition  to  section  401  <b).  Last  year 
the  Congress  enacted  a  provision  of  law 
which  reserves  to  itself  the  authority  to 
decide  how  much  Federal  money  was  to 
be  spent  on  education.  Title  IV  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Amendments  of  1967  was  amended  to 
provide  that  all  appropriations  for  edu- 
cation programs  would  remain  available 
for  obligation  imtil  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  they  were  appropriated. 

ITiat  amendment  removed  from  the 
executive  branch  any  statutory  author- 
ity to  impoimd  or  freeze  education  funds. 
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That  act  wm  not  Intended  to  plmee  edu- 
cation above  all  other  areas  of  Oovem- 
ment  eonoem.  but  since  the  pending  leg- 
islation dealt  only  with  ediicatkm  legis- 
lation, the  provision  dealt  only  with  edu- 
cation. With  the  enactment  of  that  leg- 
islation Congress  stated,  as  policy,  that 
the  President  should  not  have  statutory 
authority  to  Impoimd  or  freeze  funds  ap- 
propriated by  Congress.  If  education 
funds  are  to  be  cut.  then  the  Congress 
ought  to  do  It  In  the  proper  appropria- 
tion acts.  and.  I  might  add.  take  respon- 
sibility for  those  cuts.  The  Congress 
should  not  sidestep  the  Issiie  by  passing 
a  general  budget  cut  and  then  let  the 
President  take  the  responslblUty  for  cut- 
ting specific  areas  such  as  education. 

Section  401(b)  of  the  supplemental 
spedfloftUy  overrides  the  exemption  Con- 
gress enacted  last  year  with  respect  to 
education.  Since  this  legislation  over- 
rides the  exemption  for  education  legls- 
lAtkm  we  are  now  in  a  position,  by 
Ictlnr^pon  the  pending  Yarborough 
Smenftfifient,  where  each  of  us  will  be 
called  upon  to  stand  up  and  be  counted 
as  for  or  against  education.  And  we  do 
this  after  we  have  seen  schools  closed 
down  In  Youngstown.  Ohio,  we  have 
seen  school  years  shortened  in  many 
cities  across  the  country,  we  have  seen 
schools  that  are  literally  falling  down 
from  age  in  every  big  city  in  this  coun- 
try and  we  have  5  million  disadvantaged 
children  who  need  special  education  pro- 
grams. We  also  have  about  6  million 
handicapped  children  who  need  special 
education  programs.  Is  this  the  time  to 
aUow  a  cut  in  education  funding? 

The  property  taxpayers  in  this  cojin- 
try  simply  cannot  and  will  not  slgnifl- 
cantly  increase  local  taxes  to  support 
education  In  this  country.  In  my  opinion 
the  Federal  Government  has  never  car- 
ried its  rightful  share  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  education.  However,  we  have 
been  taking  steps  In  the  right  dlrecUon 
In  the  last  4  years.  The  American  people 
want  more  and  better  quality  education 
for  their  children.  Yet  they  cannot  af- 
ford to  provide  that  education  from  local 
revenues.  The  education  needs  of  the 
children  of  this  country  are  far  too  im- 
portant to  slight  by  passing  general  bud- 
get cut  legislation  when  the  specific 
needs  for  assistance  under  specific  pro- 
grams should  be  analyzed  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

As  chairman  of  the  Education  Sub- 
committee I  cannot  stand  by  in  silence 
and  let  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
Ignore  today  s  education  needs,  nor  ac- 
quiesce as  this  body  diverts  Itself  of  its 
proper  responsibility  with  respect  to 
those  needs.  Therefore.  I  would  urge  my 
colleagues  to  consider  section  401(b) 
very  carefully  and  ask  these  questions: 
First,  should  we  continue  a  policy  of 
legislating  In  appropriations  acts  in 
spite  of  our  own  prohibition  against 
such  legislation:  second,  should  we  re- 
linquish primary  responsibility  for  leg- 
islation by  abdicating  to  the  President 
powers  which  the  Constitution  does  not 
grant  him;  third,  do  we  want  to  close 
our  eyes  to  the  education  needs  of  the 
Nation's  children  and  elude  our  respon- 
sibility by  enacting  a  general  budget  cut 
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without  a  review  of  the  needs  of  our 
children  for  education. 

I  would  submit  that  the  answer  to 
each  of  these  questions  by  most  of  us 
would  be  "No";  and  if  all  three  questions 
were  put  together  I  hope  the  answer 
would  be  a  resounding  "No." 

Mr.  President,  I  would  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  May  I 
advise  the  Senator  that  there  are  not 
sulOcient  Senators  In  the  Chamber  at 
the  moment. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  withdraw 
that  request. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  oaU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  yeas  and  nays  be  ordered  on  the 
amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  whether  or  not  any  other  Sen- 
ators will  appear  in  behalf  of  the  Yar- 
borough amendmmt? 

Mr.  PELL.  The  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  «Mr.  Montoya)  would  like  to  be 
heard. 

In  addition,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Bayh)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  am  ready  for  a  vote. 

Mr.  PELL.  Is  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  being  notified? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  That  is 
up  to  smneone  else. 
Mr.  PELL.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER.     The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  pending  amendment, 
of  which  I  am  one  of  the  cosponsors, 
but  I  want  to  say  at  the  very  outset  that 
the  fact  that  we  are  sponsoring  this 
amendment  should  not  be  a  reflection 
on  the  able  leadership  of  my  good  friend 
from  West  Virginia   (Mr.  Bt»d),  who 


has  brought  this  bill  to  the  Senate,  and 
who  has  done  a  very  fine  Job  in  bringing 
before  the  Senate  a  good  bill,  a  well  con- 
sidered piece  of  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  state  that  I  completely 
support  the  language  included  in  the 
vocational  education  amendments  of 
last  year  which  exempted  our  crucial 
education  programs  from  the  strictures 
of  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control 
Act. 

As  you  know,  the  wording  of  the  Sen- 
ate exemption  language  made  the  ex- 
emption a  permanent  one — eflTective  not 
only  for  fiscal  year  1969  but  for  all  future 
years,  imless  specifically  negated  by  sub- 
sequent legislation.  And  the  House- 
passed  version  of  the  second  supple- 
mental sippropriatlons  measure  now  be- 
fore us  also  protects  the  exempt  stetus 
of  education  from  this  expenditure  lim- 
itation. In  short,  we  in  Congress  have 
recognized  the  lu-gent  demand  and  need 
for  funding  educational  programs — from 
elementary  through  graduate  school. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  no  reason  for  Con- 
gress to  reverse  itself  and  backtrack  on 
the  principle  it  has  endorsed  of  giving 
education  the  priority  that  it  needs.  The 
desperate  need  for  expanded  educational 
programs  has  by  now  been  well  docu- 
mented and  established.  The  unfulfilled 
promise  of  education  for  all  is  now  our 
challenge  and  one  to  which  we  must  ac- 
cord top  priority.  But  if  education  is  to 
increase  in  the  program  sense,  it  follows 
that  it  must  also  increase  in  the  fi- 
nancial sense. 

If  we  move  to  repeal  this  language 
from  the  measure,  it  will  weigh  heavily 
on  our  consciences  that  large  niunbers 
of  our  boys  and  girls  will  fall  to  attain 
their  full  developmmt.  Not  having  a  par- 
ticular competence  to  get  started  in  the 
world  and  to  contribute  to  the  life  and 
economy  of  our  Nation  may  turn  out  to 
be  the  single  most  Important  event  in 
the  lives  of  our  youth. 

Both  precedent  and  commonsense  tell 
us  that  oiu-  strength,  creativity,  and  fur- 
ther growth  depend  upon  our  capacity  to 
develop  the  talents  and  potentialities  of 
our  valuable  himian  resources.  Both 
precedent  and  commonsense  also  tell  us 
that  the  few  dollars  we  invest  today  in 
education  are  a  capital  investment  which 
will  pay  off  handsomely  in  social  and  eco- 
nomic dividends  tomorrow. 

This  is  a  time  in  America  for  reason 
and  restraint — but  it  is  also  a  time  for 
responding  to  and  finding  solutions  to 
our  major  problems.  If  we  can  design  a 
system  to  put  a  man  on  the  moon,  we 
can  zero  in  on  insuring  that  our  educa- 
tional progrsuns  live  up  to  our  expecta- 
tions. The  current  climate  in  America 
places  upon  each  of  us  awesome  new  de- 
mands for  sound  leadership  and  Intelli- 
gent, constructive  action.  The  goal  of 
educational  fulfillment  is  Immediate  and 
pressing;  it  cannot  be  evaded  if  we  are 
to  preserve  the  vitality  of  America. 

I  urge  my  distinguished  colleagues  not 
to  create  an  educational  crisis  by  pulling 
the  rug  out  from  under  the  young  people 
of  our  coimtry.  There  Is  little  question 
that  their  education  should  appear  in 
the  highest  ranks  of  our  national  scale  of 
priorities.  And  by  protecting  the  exempt 
status  of  education  in  this  legislation,  we 
shall  all  of  us  share  in  the  excitement  of 
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achieving  beneficial  results  In  this  cru- 
cially Importan*-  field. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  recall 
one  leadership  meeting  at  the  White 
House  with  President  I«xon,  at  which 
time  we  were  discussing  a  celling  on  ex- 
penditures and  discussing  the  overall 
budget  ceiling. 

I  recall  that  a  Cabinet  officer  was 
there  seeking  to  entreat  with  everybody 
that  he  needed  another  $275  million  for 
a  ptirticular  function  and  activity  in  his 
department. 

No  one  could  deny  that  what  he  had 
In  mind  was  a  very  desirable  thing,  and 
almost  imperative  in  some  sense;  and, 
without  putting  words  in  the  mouth  of 
the  President,  he  said.  "WeU.  that's  fine. 
If  you  need  $275  million,  just  find  some 
other  spot  in  this  budget  where  they  can 
take  out  $275  million,  so  it  can  be  done 
under  the  budget  ceiling." 

In  other  words,  nothing  was  sacred, 
and  everything  could  be  cut  except  the 
uncontrollable  items. 

So  that  way,  for  the  purposes  of  net 
lending  and  net  loans,  most  of  the  items 
are  there,  and  you  can  dip  in,  take  out, 
and  add;  and  that  is  precisely  what  the 
Senate  committee  did  when  they  brought 
in  this  bill. 

Now  it  is  proposed  to  make  an  exemp- 
tion here  for  the  Office  of  Education, 
which  Involves  a  matter  of  $3  billion.  Ob- 
viously, the  Williams  amendment  so  far 
as  perscninel  are  concerned  cannot  be 
made  to  apply. 

Well,  if  we  are  going  to  make  an  ex- 
ception, why  not  apply  it  to  the  so- 
called  impacted  school  areas?  Why  not 
also  do  it  with  respect  to  school  lunches? 
Why  not  do  It  with  respect  to  all  the 
public  works  projects  that  are  in  this 
bill?  Why  have  any  sacred  cows  at  all? 
But  if  we  are  going  to  pick  out  a  sacred 
cow  here — and  already  the  telegrams  in- 
dicate that  a  very  effective  school  lobby 
is  under  way  in  behalf  of  this  effort  em- 
bodied in  the  Yarborough  amendment — I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  Senate  does  not 
treat  the  Appropriations  Ccmunittee 
quite  like  that,  after  all  the  effort  that 
they  have  put  into  the  bill. 

I  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Btrd),  who  is  the  manager 
of  the  bill,  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  ,  who  is  the  minor- 
ity manager  of  the  bill,  did  sit  down  with 
the  Director  of  the  Budget  to  work  out 
the  language  that  the  committee  finally 
brought  in  here,  for  purposes  of  sub- 
mission to  the  Senate. 

Now,  out  of  the  clear  sky,  the  old 
Morse  amendment,  with  which  we  lived 
in  other  days,  is  resurrected  once  more, 
and  a  tearful  entreaty  is  made  that  this 
has  got  to  be  done  to  round  out  the  edu- 
cation of  the  youngsters  of  America. 

There  Is  a  lot  of  school  money  in  this 
bill,  and  if  a  little  cut  is  necessary,  or 
money  has  to  be  reserved  by  the  Presi- 
dent somewhere  along  the  line,  I  have  an 
idea  it  can  stand  it,  and,  in  the  interest 
of  the  solvency  of  this  country,  we  should 
have  no  sacred  cows  whatsoever. 

That  is  the  reason  this  amendment 
ought  to  be  defeated,  for  if  It  Is  not,  In 
logic  and  with  Justification,  any  Sena- 


ten'  can  stand  up  here  and  pick  out  some- 
thing in  the  bill  and  say.  "I  would  like 
to  have  that  exempted."  and  he  can 
make  a  pretty  good  case  for  it. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like 
the  Record  to  show  that  imder  the  com- 
mittee amendment  to  the  House  bill  the 
ImpfMSted  aid  program  remains  ex- 
empted. The  sunendment  to  the  reported 
bill  which  I  am  presenting  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yar- 
borough) would  reinforce  or  repeat  an 
action  taken  by  the  Senate  in  October  of 
last  year,  by  a  vote  of  58  to  11. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  lest  there  be  a  mlsimderstand- 
ing  about  my  position  in  this  instance,  or 
about  my  support  for  education,  let  me 
say  that,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection, 
I  have  supported  every  education  bill 
that  has  passed  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress since  I  have  been  in  Congress,  over 
a  period  of  17  years.  Prior  to  that,  I  sup- 
ported every  educational  measure  that 
passed  the  State  legislature  of  my  State, 
when  I  served  in  both  houses  there  for 
6  years. 

I  first  attended  school  in  a  little  two- 
room  schoolhouse  back  in  Mercer  Coun- 
ty, W.  Va.,  about  45  years  ago.  I  grew  up 
at  a  time  when  Ihere  was  no  Federal  as- 
sistance to  education  such  as  we  have 
today.  I  went  to  college  while  I  was  serv- 
ing in  the  State  legislature,  and  I  at- 
tended law  school  at  night,  over  a  period 
of  10  long  years,  while  serving  in  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress,  in  Washington, 
to  earn  sui  LL.B.  degree. 

I  do  not  say  this  with  the  idea  that  it 
is  something  that  I  should  boast  about, 
or  that  I  should  be  applauded  for.  I 
merely  say  it,  Mr.  President,  to  indicate 
my  deep  feeling  for  education.  I  know 
the  worth  of  an  education.  I  know  the 
value  of  it  I  have  worked  as  hard  as 
any  individual  ever  worked,  I  would  sup- 
pose, to  get  what  little  education  I  have. 
It  has  not  been  easy.  I  had  to  get  most 
of  my  education  after  I  had  started  rais- 
ing a  family,  and  I  know  what  it  is  to 
have  to  study  through  the  long  evenings, 
past  midnight,  and  on  Simdays,  when  I 
would  like  to  have  been  out  with  my 
family  taking  an  afternoon  drive  aroimd 
the  countryside.  I  know  what  It  is  to  have 
to  pore  over  those  boring  books  and  get 
an  education  the  hard  way.  So  I  am 
very  sensitive  when  it  comes  to  making 
cuts  in  educational  appropriations. 

I  like  to  think  that  I  have  done  as 
much  as,  if  not  more  than,  any  other  in- 
dividual to  promote  education  in  the 
District  of  Coliunbla,  I  have  been  kicked 
around  a  little  bit  here,  when  I  was 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee for  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
8  years — longer  than  any  other  Senator 
lias  held  that  post  in  the  last  half  cen- 
tury—but I  did  more,  I  think,  than  any 
other  Senator  has  done  for  education  In 
the  District  of  Columbia.  I  took  moneys 
from  other  programs  and  put  them  into 
the  education  budget  because  I  felt  that 
the  least  we  could  do  would  be  to  give 
the  children  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
the  opportunity  to  develop  to  the  utmost 
whatever  potential  is  within  each  child. 
So.  I,  too.  am  a  friend  of  education.  I 
am  not  one  who  would  close  his  eyes  to 


the  educational  needs  of  the  Nation's 
children.  I  never  have  done  it.  I  am  not 
doing  it  today,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  do 
it  tomorrow  or  the  next  day. 

I  voted  for  the  educational  amend- 
ment which  was  sponsored  by  our  quon- 
dam colleague.  Mr.  Morse.  I  voted  for 
it;  but  that  was  in  a  different  context 
of  circumstances.  But  when  the  com- 
mittee held  hearings  on  this  bill,  Mr. 
Mayo,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  came  before  the  committee  and 
said  that  the  language  that  was  included 
in  the  education  amendments  of  last 
year  should  be  removed,  for  this  reason: 
If  the  President  is  forced  to  make  a  re- 
duction in  controllable  expenditures  as 
a  result  of  this  bill  we  are  about  to  pass, 
and  if  he  should  allocate  a  share  of  the 
cut  to  each  of  the  departments  in  the 
Government,  and  for  example,  should 
say  to  Agriculture,  "You  are  to  cut  this 
much,"  and  should  say  to  Commerce, 
"Your  quota  is  this  much,"  and  should 
say  to  the  Justice  Department.  "Your 
quota  is  this  much,"  and  should  say  to 
HUD,  "Your  quota  Is  this  much,"  and 
should  say  to  the  Department  of  Tians- 
portation.  "Your  quota  is  this  much." 
and  should  say  to  the  Department  of 
Hesilth.  Education,  and  Welfare.  "Your 
quota  is  this  amount" — let  us  say  it  is 
$200  million — the  Yarborough  amend- 
ment would,  in  its  practical  effect,  re- 
quire that  almost  the  entire  cut  would 
have  to  come  out  of  health. 

Why?  Because  the  welfare  programs 
are  already  open  ended.  There  is  very 
little  we  can  do  to  control  them  unless 
the  basic  law  is  changed. 

Education  cannot  be  touched  because 
education  is  being  accorded  preferential 
treatment  by  the  amendment.  But  open 
season  can  be  declared  on  health  pro- 
grams because  they  have  no  such  status. 
So,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  would  have  to  say,  "Well, 
we  cannot  cut  welfare,  because  those 
programs  are  xmcontroUable." 

He  would  say,  "We  cannot  touch  edu- 
cation, because  that  has  been  made  an 
untouchable  by  the  education  amend- 
ments of  last  year  and  the  Yarborough 
amendment.  Therefore,  we  will  have  to 
take  our  whole  quota  out  of  health." 

What  does  that  mean?-  It  means  cuts 
in  research  programs  for  cancer,  heart 
disease,  and  arthiitis.  cuts  in  the  air 
pollution  and  water  pollution  areas,  Hill- 
Burton  hospital  construction,  and  so  on. 
All  cuts  woixld  have  to  be  made  in  health. 
So,  let  us  put  this  matter  in  its  true 
perspective.  All  the  committee  is  trying 
to  accomplish  is  what  Mr.  Mayo  asked  to 
be  done,  and  that  was  that  the  Office  of 
Education,  which  is  in  the  controllable 
expenditure  area  otherwise,  be  taken 
out  of  that  preferred  position.  And  it  is 
the  only  area  of  controllable  expend!-  - 
tures  in  the  Government  which  has  been 
so  exempted  and  given  this  priority 
status  by  Congress. 

If  Congress,  through  the  enactment 
of  the  pending  bill,  effectuates  a  reduc- 
tion In  expenditures  of  at  least  $1.9  bil- 
lion, the  President  will  not  have  to  make 
any  cuts.  But  if  Congress  fails  to  do  so. 
and  If  the  President  then  has  to  make  a 
$1.9  biUion  cut.  all  we  are  saying  and  all 
Mr.  Mayo  was  saying  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent  may    be   permitted   to   establish 
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priorities,  and  that  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  may 
establish  priorities  and  that  they  win  no 
longer  be  forced  to  choose  among  health 
programs,  to  make  reductions,  but  can. 
rather,  make  a  choice  between  education 
and  health  programs.  In  other  words, 
no  longer  would  all  education  programs 
be  given  priority  over  all  health  pro- 
grams, but  under  the  committee  lan- 
guage the  President  could  decide  which 
education  programs  have  priority  over 
which  health  programs  and  vice  versa. 
So,  that  Is  all  we  are  asking.  We  are 
asking  that  this  Mie  area  of  controUables 
be  removed  from  the  untouchable 
eategory. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BTRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  appreci- 
ate what  the  Senator  has  been  saying. 
Do  I  correctly  understand  the  amend- 
inen^  to  relate  to  only  one  particular 
.ftrea  .gg(  education,  and  that  It  does  not 
cover  the  whole  field  of  education? 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  It  does  not 
rdate  to  higher  education.  It  does  not  re- 
late to  Headstart.  It  does  not  relate  to 
manpower  training  and  development 
programs,  all  of  which  are  part  of  the 
education  picture.  It  only  relates  to  one 
area  of  education. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  That  area 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  is  laying 
great  stress  on  his  support  for  educa- 
tion. I  would  like  to  think  that  I  share 
his  support  of  education.  However,  this 
Is  not  Just  an  education  matter.  It  is  only 
a  part  of  the  education  picture.  It  is  not 
a  matter  of  making  education  untouch- 
able. It  is  a  matter  of  forgetting  about 
some  very  important  areas  of  education 
such  as  the  manpower  training  and  de- 
velopment programs.  Headstart,  and 
others,  and  looking  at  only  one  part  of 
the  education  picture. 
Is  that  not  the  point  of  the  Senator? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  That  is 
exactly  right,  as  I  imderstand  the 
Senator. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  applies  to  subsection  (b)  of  the 
provision  establishing  a  limitation  on 
fiscal  year  1970  outlays.  That  subsection 
would  not  become  effective  unless  we  in 
the  Congress  are  unable  or  unwilling  to 
reduce  President  Nixon's  proposals  for 
controllable  spending  in  fiscal  year  1970 
by  the  $1.9  billion  required.  If  we  in  the 
Congress  exercise  our  responsibilities  and 
establish  our  priorities  so  that  control- 
lable spending  does  not  exceed  the  $84.3 
billion  we  have  set  as  a  limit — within  the 
overall  limit  of  $191  billion— there  will 
be  no  need  for  the  President  to  make  any 
further  reductions. 

However.  If  we  cannot  so  establish  our 
priorities,  if  our  appropriation  and  legis- 
lative actions  result  in  controllable 
spending  in  excess  of  the  $84.3  billion  we 
have  established  as  a  limit,  we  will  then 
have  forced  the  President  to  make  the 
choices  we  have  proved  unwilling  or  im- 
able  to  make. 

For  1970  spending  we  will  have  ap- 
proved, item  by  Item,  amoimts  for  agri- 
cultiure,  for  housing  and  urban  develop- 


ment, for  puMle  works,  for  natural  re- 
sources, for  health,  for  educati(»,  for 
poverty,  for  the  administration  of  justice 
and  fighting  crime,  for  foreign  relations 
and  foreign  aid,  for  revenue  collection 
and  customs,  for  military— mm-^et- 
n*m — defense,  and  for  everything  dse 
which  we  believe  is  of  so  high  priority 
that  we  cannot  reduce  any  of  them.  We 
wlU  then  tell  the  President  that  he  must 
choose — that  he  must  cut  where  we  could 
not  cut. 

But  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas  says  to  the 
Pvesldent.  in  effect: 

Bren  though  all  of  th«a«  controllable 
spending  Itema  are  ao  Important  that  we  In 
the  Oongreas  could  noC  cut  th«n  by  enough 
to  come  within  the  limit  we  have  e«t«blUhed, 
education  ie  more  Important  than  any  of 
the  others.  Tou  may  cut  defense,  you  may 
cut  agriculture,  you  may  cut  health,  and  ao 
oo.  but  you  may  not  cut  education  below 
our  approved  amount. 

Thus,  the  Senator's  amendment  says 
that  even  though  these  pajmients  for  ed- 
ucation may  not  be  of  a  fixed  or  open- 
ended,  or  mandatory  type,  the  President 
has  to  nonetheless  consider  them  so. 

The  Appropriations  Committee.  In  ap- 
proving the  language  that  would  be  de- 
leted by  this  amendment,  did  not  want 
to  single  out  education.  Let  me  stress 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee  did 
not  want  to  single  out  education.  But  the 
committee  was  faced  with  the  fact  that 
education  had  already  been  singled  out 
by  the  education  amendments  of  last 
year,  and  the  committee's  langiiage  was 
drafted  for  the  purpose  of  removing  its 
preferential  position  so  that  education 
and  all  other  controllable  spending  items 
would  be  on  an  equal  footing.  The  pref- 
erential status  for  education  was  con- 
veyed by  Public  Law  90-578,  approved 
October  16  last  year. 

That  law,  among  many  other  provi- 
sions, amended  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Act  as  follows: 

Sbc.  401.  The  proTtalona  of  this  title  shall 
apply  to  any  program  for  which  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  has  responsibility 
for  administration,  either  as  provided  by 
statute  or  by  delegation  pursuant  to  statute. 
Amendments  to  Acts  authorizing  such  pro- 
grams shall  not  affect  the  appUcablUty  of 
this  title  unless  so  specified  by  such  amend- 
ments. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Sec.  406.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  unless  expressly  in  limitation  of 
the  proviaions  of  this  title,  fxmds  appropri- 
ated for  any  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  any  of 
the  programs  to  which  this  title  IB  applica- 
ble shall  remain  available  for  obligation  im- 
til  the  end  of  such  fiscal  year. 

This  last  section  limits  the  President's 
authority  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
title  rv  of  the  pending  second  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  unless  we  "ex- 
pressly" provide  othei-wise.  The  amend- 
ment of  my  friend  from  Texas  would  re- 
move such  expressed  provision. 

As  I  have  said.  If  we  cannot  f  ulfiU  our 
responsibilities  to  cut  the  required  $1.9 
billion,  the  President  will  have  to  do  the 
Job  for  us.  On  the  basis  of  the  cutback 
actions  taken  last  year,  under  the  Reve- 
nue and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1968. 
the  President  will  apportion  among  the 
various  departments  and  agencies  the 
amounts  which  he  will  have  to  reduce. 


m  this  process,  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  along  with 
other  Cabinet  officers,  will  undoubtedly 
be  directed  to  reduce  1970  spending  by 
a  certain  amount  below  what  we  In  the 
Congress  will  have  qiMclfically  approved. 
Now,  I  know  I  am  being  repetltioiu.  but 
I  want  to  say  again  that  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  will 
look  at  the  three  major  areas  covered  by 
his  programs : 

First.  Welfare:  He  will  find  almost  all 
of  these  expenditures  are  for  public  as- 
sistance grants  which  depend  cm  State 
laws  and  caseloads,  and  under  existing 
law  the  1970  outlays  will  be  mandatory 
or  uncontrollable. 

Second.  Education:  If  the  Senator's 
amendment  carries,  the  Secretary  will 
find  that  he  cannot  under  the  law  I  cited 
Just  a  few  mcHuents  ago,  reduce  any  pro- 
grams of  the  Office  of  Education. 

Third.  Health:  These  programs  rep- 
resent the  only  area  where  the  Secretary 
would  have  some  discretion,  and  hence 
he  would  have  to  take  almost  all  of  his 
budget  cuts  here.  We  in  the  Congress 
would  have  told  him  that  we  consider 
all  education  programs  of  higher  prior- 
ity than  all  health  programs,  and  that 
means  we  will  have  directed  that  his  cuts 
be  made  in  such  activities  as  food  and 
drug  control,  air  pollution,  mental  health 
centers,  regional  medical  programs.  Hill 
Burton  hospital  construction,  Indian 
health  facilities,  and  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health — covering  cancer,  heart, 
stroke,  and  neurological  diseases,  arthri- 
tis, child  health  and  development,  and 
similar  research  activities.  I  have  al- 
ready stated  that  I  share  the  feeling  of 
many  of  my  colleagues  that  education  is 
of  prime  importance  to  the  future  of  this 
Nation.  At  the  same  time,  I  find  It  a 
little  difficult  to  understand  that  every- 
thing that  the  Oovemment  does  in  edu- 
cation is  more  important  than  every- 
thing it  does  to  prevent  disease  and  to 
Improve  the  health  of  our  people — and 
also  more  Important  than  everything  It 
does  in  every  other  area  of  controllable 
spending.  I  believe  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment should  be  rejected,  and  I  hope  it 
will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  shield? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  On  the  point  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  frcun  West  Vir- 
ginia has  raised,  in  trying  to  suggest  that 
if  we  adopt  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  we  are  going  to  have  to 
reduce  the  total  numbers  that  are  listed 
in  secUon  401(a),  the  $187.9  billion,  by 
a  relative  increase  in  any  additional 
amounts  that  are  spent  in  the  fields  of 

education 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  No.  I  did 
not  say  that. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  point  I  am  inter- 
ested in  is  that  under  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas,  it  Is  my  under- 
standing that  if  there  are  any  kinds  of 
increases  in  the  fields  of  education,  the 
celling  of  $187.9  billion  will  increase; 
and  that,  therefore,  we  really  are  not 
comparing  education  to  health  In  terms 
of  the  total  moneys  that  will  be  ex- 
pended. For  the  language  of  the  bill  say.s 
that  the  ceiling  shall  be  $187.9  billion, 
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"provided  that  such  amount  be  increased 
or  decreased  by  the  aggregate  amount" 
by  which  there  are  increases  in  the  "un- 
controllable" items,  of  which  education 
would  be  one.  under  the  amendment. 

What  is  only  being  done  is  perhaps 
demonstrating  additional  Interest  or 
concern  in  terms  of  education  by  placing 
it  in  the  proposed  legislation  as  an  ex- 
press uncontrollable.  But,  certainly,  in 
terms  of  expenditiues.  we  would  not  nec- 
essarily be  reducing  any  funds  that 
would  be  used  in  health  or  in  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  or  any  of  the  other 
worthwhile  areas. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  say. 
respectfully,  that  the  Senator  has  missed 
the  point  of  my  argiiment.  which  is  this : 
If  this  bill  is  passed  with  the  expenditure 
reduction  of  $1.9  billion  intact,  this 
means  that  either  Congress  or  the  Presi- 
dent must  make  at  least  this  amount  of 
reduction.  If  Congress  makes  the  $1.9 
billion  reduction 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  am  get- 
ting to  the  point. 

If  Congress  makes  that  reduction,  the 
President  does  not  have  to;  but  if  Con- 
gress does  not  make  it.  the  President 
has  to.  So  if  the  President  has  to  do  this, 
he  may  have  to  allocate  a  certain  portion 
of  that  forced  reduction  to  HEW.  If  he 
does  that,  HEW  cannot  touch  welfare, 
because  most  welfare  items  are  open- 
ended  and  uncontrollable.  That  only 
leaves  education  and  health  HEW  can- 
not touch  education  if  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas  is  adopted, 
because  we  will  have  said,  "That  is  an 
imtouchable.  Don't  put  your  finger  on 
one  red  penny."  So,  then,  whatever  re- 
duction allocation  is  given  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  make,  all  will  have  to  come  out  of 
health.  It  is  Just  that  plain  and  that 
simple. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  But  the  point  remains 
that  even  if  we  Include  in  this  bill  the 
Yarborough  amendment,  which  has  been 
brought  up  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  in  the  total  picture  of  increases 
and  cuts  the  President  may  want  to 
make  some  recommendations  or  cuts  in 
other  areas.  He  certainly  can  make  that 
kind  of  adjustment.  But  adding  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
to  the  bill  in  no  way  will  mean  that,  per 
se,  there  will  be  a  reduction  in  the  fields 
of  health. 

I  think  that  the  point  is  important, 
because  some  persons  may  have  errone- 
ously gathered  from  what  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  mentioned  earlier 
that,  if  we  were  to  add  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas,  automati- 
cally we  were  going  to  have  to  cut  back 
on  these  health  programs.  No  one  says 
that  the  same  amounts  must  be  cut  from 
the  whole  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  whether  or  not  the 
amendment  passes.  Any,  cutting  back 
which  may  have  been  planned  for  edu- 
cation need  not  be  made  elsewhere  in 
HEW.  I  suppose  there  would  be  those — 
and  certainly  I  am  one — who  could  rea- 
sonably assume  that  the  President  might 
find  other  areas  for  cutting  back,  such 
as  the  ABM  or  other  areas  depending  on 
the  kinds  of  priorities  he  might  choose. 


I  think  it  would  be  unfortimate  if  the 
Members  of  this  body  were  to  gather 
that  the  only  area  in  which  the  Presi- 
dent was  going  to  be  able  to  reduce  ex- 
penditures was  in  the  field  of  health. 

This  is  something  which  is  unclear 
from  what  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia stated  earlier.  If  I  am  mistaken  In 
that  Impression,  I  am  glad  to  have  it 

COI^GCtiCd 

Mr.  BYKD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  is  correct  when  he  says 
that  by  virtue  alone  of  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas,  we  would  not  be  saying,  per 
se.  that  cuts  have  to  be  made  in  health. 
He  is  preeminently  correct,  and  I  hope  I 
did  not  leave  that  impression. 

But  if  the  amendment  is  adopted,  and 
if  the  President  has  to  allocate  some  cuts 
to  HEW — he  might  not  have  to;  he  might 
take  them  all  out  of  Defense;  he  might 
take  them  all  out  of  Agriculture;  he 
might  take  them  all  out  of  public  works — 
but  if  he  distributes  this  cut  around  so 
that  everybody  tsJces  a  little  bite  of  it, 
then  some  of  it  would  go  to  HEW.  If  he 
does  that,  then  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment would,  in  effect,  say,  "Take  it  all 
out  of  health,  because  all  education  pro- 
grams are  on  a  pedestal,  and  all  health 
programs  are  candidates  for  surgery." 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator jdeld? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOK.  In  our  discussion  the  other 
day.  when  we  talked  about  the  con- 
trollable and  the  uncontrollable  aspects 
of  the  budget,  we  were  discussing  the  fact 
that  we  had  gotten  ourselves  into  a  posi- 
tion where  we  were  almost  admitting 
that  well  over  $115  billion  of  the  $187.9 
billion  was  almost  imcontroUable.  By  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment,  would  we 
not  just  be  increasing  the  amount  of 
funds  we  would  have  to  put  in  the  cate- 
gory of  being  uncontrollable  by  the  body 
that  is  supposed  to  control  funds  of  this 
nature? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  We  would, 
and  we  would  be  going  one  step  further. 
We  would  not  only  be  saying  that  an 
additional  area  is  exempt,  but  we  also 
would  be  saying,  for  the  first  time,  that 
a  controllable  area  is  exempt. 

The  other  items  that  we  have  exempted 
in  the  bill — I  think  100  percent  of  them — 
are  either  unpredictable  as  in  the  case  of 
Southeast  Asia  support;  or  mandatory 
and  fixed,  such  as  interest  on  the  national 
debt;  or  uncontrollable,  such  as  public 
assistance  grants  and  veterans'  pensions, 
compensation,  insurance,  and  so  forth. 
But  we  have  required  that  the  control- 
lables,  which  wiU  amount  to  $86.2  billion, 
are  all  available  for  whatever  cuts  the 
President  has  to  make,  with  the  exception 
of  one  controllable  item — the  Office  of 
Education. 

We  are  saying  that  one  controllable 
item  here — which  is  not  open  ended,  not 
fixed,  not  mandatory,  and  not  necessarily 
impredictable,  as  are  farm  price  supports 
in  the  face  of  unpredictable  weather,  un- 
predictable markets,  and  so  forth — will 
be  moved  over  into  the  uncontrollable 
category.  It  will  be  a  fiction.  We  will  say, 
"It  is  controllable,  but  thou  shalt  not 
touch  it." 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  sympathize  with  much 
that  the  Senator  has  said.  The  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  has  served  for  a 
considerable  number  of  years  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  and  he  has  al- 
ways served  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

If  the  Senator  thinks  that  this  amend- 
ment is  a  sacred  cow,  I  can  Inform  him, 
from  personal  experience,  that  there  al- 
ready have  been  sacred  cows;  and  if  this 
amendment  is  rejected,  those  sacred  cows 
will  be  frozen  in. 

For  example,  this  Senator  is  particu- 
larly interested  In  the  title  ni  funds  of 
the  Defense  Education  Act — and,  inci- 
dentally, so  are  the  superintendents  of 
schools  and  the  school  officials  in  every 
State  of  which  I  know. 

Mr.  President,  those  funds  have  to 
be  matched.  The  school  authorities  are 
eager  to  get  those  funds  for  use  in  equip- 
ping the  schools  in  their  respective  States 
and  they  eagerly  match  every  dollar  we 
give  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  funds 
under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
School  Act  are  all  Federal  funds.  The 
States  and  the  local  communities  do  not 
have  to  produce  a  nickel  for  them.  Those 
funds  are  all  earmarked  so  that  they  go 
for  many  purposes,  some  of  which  are 
highly  essential  and  some  of  which  are 
not  highly  essential. 

For  some  reason  or  other  the  Office  of 
Education  and,  during  the  last  few  yeai-s 
the  administration,  have  absolutely  re- 
fused to  ask  for  any  money  under  title 
in  of  the  Defense  Education  Act.  In- 
stesul,  they  want  to  give  it  all  to  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  School  Act. 

We  in  the  subcommittee  have  fought 
successfully  to  put  back  a  small  part  of 
what  we  used  to  furnish  under  title  m  of 
the  Defense  Education  Act.  I  shall  not 
go  into  detail  but  it  Is  a  highly  effective 
part  of  Federal  assistance  to  education. 
We  fought  it  through  last  year  and  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a  small  amount  put 
back.  The  sum  was  a  few  million  dollars. 
It  used  to  be  over  $100  million;  it  went 
down  to  $70  million;  then  it  became  less 
than  that,  until  they  cut  it  all  out.  They 
always  add  it  on  to  these  other  programs. 
We  were  able  to  get  a  few  million  dollars 
back,  but  every  dollar  we  put  in  we  took 
from  somewhere  else,  some  of  it  from 
the  elementary  and  secondary  school 
program,  and  some  of  it  from  other  pro- 
grams. We  came  out  with  the  same  but 
it  was  the  will  of  the  subcommittee,  then 
it  was  approved  by  the  Conunittee  on 
Appropriations,  and  then  the  Senate,  and 
we  carried  it  through  conference;  and 
for  the  second  consecutive  year  we  were 
able  to  get  that  money. 

Mr.  Presidentj^  if  this  amendment  is 
not  adopted  we  in  the  Senate  will  have 
fixed  it  so  that  we  cannot  have  a  nickel 
for  that  program.  We  cannot  have  the 
option  in  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions of  putting  some  money  in  that 
program  if  we  take  it  from  another  pro- 
gram. These  moneys  are  not  untouch- 
able. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  subcommit- 
tee of  which  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  is  now  chairman 
has  a  record  of  holding  down  these 
funds.  If  we  have  gone  wild  £m3rwhere 
we  have  gone  wild  on  NIH  and  some  of 
those  very  worthy  projects.  The  money 
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h»»  cone  there  to  a  treat  extent.  If  this 
•mendment  Is  not  acraed  to  the  door  wUl 
be  cloaed  and  the  hands  at  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  Committee  on  Approprla- 
tkms  win  be  tied. 

Even  If  this  amendment  Is  agreed  to, 
none  of  these  fimds  are  untouchable  tif 
the  committee  and  the  Senate.  There 
still  remains  a  check.  If  I  am  not  mis- 
taken. If  money  is  approfniated  and  it  is 
Riven  to  the  President,  no  power  on  earth 
can  make  him  spend  It  If  he  does  not 
want  to.  That  Is  why  I  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  the  Senator  has  said  is  Just  as 
applicable  to  public  works  projects.  We 
may  appropriate  moneys  for  public  works 
projects  but  that  does  not  mean  they 
have  to  be  or  will  be  spent. 

The  Senate  can  do  whatever  It  wishes 
to  do  In  this  matter.  I  do  not  have  any 
particular  feeling  one  way  or  the  other. 
I  am  here  today  trying  to  manage  the 
bill,  f  support  the  committee  position  and 
In  tlili 'instance  I  think  the  committee 
Is  right 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  read  what  Mr. 
Mayo  had  to  say  during  the  hearings: 

Mr.  Mato.  The  reaaon  we  tutve  mentioned 
•peclflcally  Including  amounts  made  avail- 
able to  carry  out  programs  under  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Eduoatloa  Amend- 
ments. Is  that  that  Is  the  only  law,  to  my 
understanding,  where.  In  substantive  lan- 
gua^.  It  says  that  the  President,  In  effect, 
cant  touch  the  education  funds;  that  they 
are  exempt  from  the  ceiling  by  virtue  of 
•ubetantatlve  language. 

You  could  have  erosion  of  the  whole  cell- 
mg  Idea  If  bUl  after  bUl  has  substanUv« 
language  that  says.  "Well.  thU  takes  prece- 
dence  over  any  expendltiires." 

•  •     • 

But  the  whole  Office  of  Education  Is  a 
43.7  billion  exemption  which  Isn't  something 
we  can  sneeze  at. 

•  •     • 

I  Just  wanted  to  make  clear  to  all  of  you 
what  we  are  trying  to  do.  and  I  felt  It  nec- 
essary to  mention  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary amendments  Just  because  It  Is  the 
only  exception  that  I  am  aware  of  that.  In 
effect,  has  tied  the  hands  oompletely  of  the 
President  In  terms  of  areas  that  he  can  touch 
or  can't  touch  In  the  so-called  controllable 


Mr.  President,  I  have  received  tele- 
grams today.  I  am  sure  the  same  tele- 
grams have  gone  to  other  offices.  I  cer- 
tainly would  not  speak  in  derogation  of 
the  people  back  in  the  States  who  sent 
the  telegrams.  If  I  were  a  State  superin- 
tendent of  schools  I  would  be  contacting 
my  Senators  also,  and  If  I  were  a  Gov- 
ernor of  a  State  I  would  be  contacting 
my  Senators.  I  do  not  know  how  much 
good  it  would  do  in  most  Instances  but 
I  might  contact  them.  The  Office  of  Edu- 
cation has  been  busy  overnight.  But  If 
the  health  people  back  home  know  what 
the  Senator's  amendment  might  do  to 
health  programs — not  directly  of  course 
but  In  effect — we  would  get  calls  and 
telegrams  from  the  departments  of 
health  back  In  the  States  and  I  am  not 
sure  the  Oovemors  would  be  choosing 
sides  as  between  education  on  the  one 
hand,  and  health  oq  the  other. 

I  recognize  and  appreciate  the  appeal 
which  the  amiendment  has.  It  holds  the 
same  appeal  for  me.  I  think  I  have  yet 


to  vote  tor  the  cut  of  a  single  penny  In 
the  Offioe  of  Education.  However,  I  am 
simply  trjrlnc  to  support  a  position  here 
which  I  think  brings  the  equities  up  to 
where  on  one  side  they  equal  the  equi- 
ties on  the  other  side,  and  gives  the 
President  an  opportunity  to  establish 
prlorlUea  and  say  what  should  be  cut 
and  what  should  not  be  cut. 

Mr.  President,  that  completes  my 
presentation  and  I  am  ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
the  highest  respect  for  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia.  I  think 
there  is  no  other  Member  of  the  Senate 
who  is  more  diligent,  dedicated,  compe- 
tent, or  who  works  harder  at  the  Job  of 
being  a  Senator  than  my  distinguished 
friend  from  West  Virginia.  I  regret, 
therefore,  that  I  catmot  go  alcmg  with 
his  thinking  in  this  respect.  I  do  associ- 
ate myself  very  definitely  with  the  re- 
marks Just  made  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  CoTTOK).  who  Is  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  PRODTY.  Mr.  President,  in  Octo- 
ber of  last  year,  during  consideration  of 
the  vocational  education  amendments, 
the  Senate  approved  an  exemption  of  all 
education  programs  from  the  strictures 
of  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control 
Act. 

This  exemption  was  based  upon  the 
sound  principle  that  education  programs 
are  among  our  Nation's  highest  priori- 
ties. I  supported  this  mandate  of  priori- 
ties during  consideration  of  the  voca- 
tional education  amendments.  I  now 
support  continuation  of  the  exemption  of 
educational  programs  from  any  celling 
on  Federal  expenditures. 

This  year  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  considered,  but  fortunately 
did  not  accept.  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
suggestions  to  repeal  Office  of  Education 
expenditures  from  budgetary  ceilings. 
The  Committee  on  Appropriations  has 
incorporated  these  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
suggestions  with  regard  to  all  Office  of 
Education  programs,  except  the  Impact 
aid  for  federally  affected  areas. 

I  cannot  see  the  logic  of  exempting 
one  Office  of  Education  program  while 
leaving  other  OE  programs  under  fund- 
ing restraints.  Neither  can  I  see  the  logic 
of  having  the  Seiuite  adopt  language 
which  may  lead  to  budgetary  savings  at 
the  expense  of  OE  programs.  The  future 
of  our  Nation's  children  is  at  stake. 

In  the  absence  of  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas,  the  present  language  of  the  Sen- 
ate version  of  H.R.  11400  could  destroy 
the  utility  of  appropriations  for  educa- 
tional programs  which  exceed  the  cur- 
rent budget  estimates  now  before  Con- 
gress. These  requests  have  already  come 
under  scrutiny  as  being  inadequate,  and 
in  view  of  this,  I  do  not  believe  that  lan- 
guage which  allows  further  cuts  would 
be  in  our  Nation's  Interests. 

While  I  am  generally  sympathetic  to 
the  objectives  of  the  Revenue  and  Ex- 
penditure Control  Act,  I  think  Its  appli- 


cation to  educational  programs  would  be 
penny  wise  and  pound  foolish. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  j^eld? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HuoHss  In  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
going  to  be  brief.  I  have  been  given  the 
opportunity  to  serve  on  the  Educational 
Subcommittee  ever  since  I  became  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  and  I  have  enjoyed  It.  I 
think  that  the  programs  have  been  good. 
I  think  that  we  have  worked  them  out 
carefully.  We  need  some  changes  in 
them,  and  we  are  working  on  them  now. 
Personally,  I  believe  that  education  Is 
one  of  the  great  national  priorities  in  this 
country;  but  I  am  concerned  with  this 
amendment  and  I  would  like  either  the 
Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill  or  the  pro- 
ponent of  the  amendment,  perhaps,  to 
answer  some  questions. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  On  which 

side  is  the  Senator?  Does  he  know  yet? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  do  not  know  yet. 

That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  And  out. 

That  is  why  I  said  either  one. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Let  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  answer.  I 
have  said  enough. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  If  the  President  is 
to  make  cuts,  it  Is  my  understanding 
that  he  can  point  to  HEW  and  make 
cuts  out  of  the  HEW  program,  as  sug- 
gested by  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. It  is  also  my  imderstandlng  that 
he  would  probably  be  able  to  make  cuts 
in  the  higher  education  program.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  PELL.  That  is  not  correct.  All  of 
the  activities  under  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  are  Included  in  the  present 
exemption.  But.  so  far  as  going  down  and 
making  cuts  in  the  health  programs,  the 
President  is  not  directed  to  HEW,  he 
need  not  make  any  cuts  In  HEW  pro- 
grams, but  could  turn  to  the  Defense  De- 
partment, the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation, or  in  the  Conunerce  Depart- 
ment— wherever  he  wants. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  understand  that, 
but  I  understood  from  the  wording  of  the 
amendment  that  the  Senator  was  ex- 
empting only  the  ESEA  program.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  PELL.  That  is  not  correct.  It  con- 
tinues the  exemption  on  all  programs 
under  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  So  that  every  pro- 
gram, whether  higher  education  or  lower 
education,  is  Included  as  an  exemption 
in  the  budgetary  limitation. 

Mr.  PELL.  All  educational  programs 
under  the  Commissioner.  There  are  some 
educational  programs  in  Defense  and 
some  of  so-called  educational  programs 
under  Labor. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Yes;  but  I  meant  the 
ones  under  the  Office  of  Education. 
Mr.  PELL.  Right. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Then,  if  all  those 
educational  programs  are  Included,  is 
there  any  other  area  which  the  Senator 
can  think  of.  other  than  Health,  on  which 
I  serve  as  ranking  member  of  the  sub- 
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committee,  where  they  could  make  cuts 
in  HEW  if  it  seemed  advisable  to  them? 

Mr.  PELL.  Very  small  areas,  such  as 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  but  it  will 
still  remain  the  President's  prerogative 
to  decide,  as  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts pointed  out,  where  in  the  whole 
budget  the  cuts  will  be  made,  and  the 
decision  will  be  made,  whether  to  take 
the  "pound  of  flesh"  out  of  Health,  or 
out   of  one  of   the  other  Government 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  thing  that  con- 
cerns me,  and  still  does  concern  me, 
I  might  say,  which  is  why  I  wanted  more 
time  to  be  able  to  ask  some  of  these 
questions,  is  a  situation  in  which  the 
Executive  is  asked  to  make  an  i  number 
of  dollars  cut,  whatever  it  may  be;  and 
then  the  inclination,  by  and  large,  which 
I  believe  was  followed  by  our  previous 
President  when  this  kind  of  restriction 
was  put  on,  is  to  make  cuts  in  all  the 
agencies  and  thereby  try  to  make  the 
impact  minimal  on  each  one  of  them. 
That  would  be  the  normal  thing,  and 
one  that  I  think  is  most  essential  be  done. 
Where  the  President  has  a  number  of 
agencies  which  he  thinks  are  Important, 
and  we  except  this  agency  from  cuts,  then 
we  have,  as  someone  put  it  earlier,  a 
"sacred  cow"  which  is  not  subject  to  this 
kind  of  action.  Cuts  can  only  be  made 
in  the  health  field,  which  is  a  political 
problem  for  anyone,  and  this  is  going  to 
be  very  difficult  for  him  to  carry  out. 

Thus,  what  we  are,  in  effect,  doing  is 
to  exempt  HEW  totally  from  the  areas 
within  which  the  President  might 
properly  ask,  under  the  law  that  we  pass, 
for  an  allocation  of  the  funds  which  need 
to  be  reduced.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PELL.  That  would  be  a  matter  of 
choice.  The  President  might  well  decide 
to  make  a  cut  in  NIH,  or  he  might  find 
other  offices  in  which  to  offset  a  cut. 

Referring  to  the  Senator's  point  about 
a  "sacred  cow,"  there  are  other  "sacred 
cows"  already  exempted,  including  our 
own  legislative  branch. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  correct,  in 
the  impacted  area  A  funds.  I  am  sure  that 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  under 
whom  I  serve,  and  with  great  pleasure,  as 
he  is  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
recognizes  the  problem  with  impacted 
area  A  funds,  but  I  feel  something  has 
to  be  done  about  the  proposal  on  cutting 
out  the  class  B  allocation  of  funds.  In  my 
particular  State,  and  I  am  sure  in  many 
others,  it  will  totally  ruin  our  lower  edu- 
cational system  and  we  have  got  to  do 
something  about  it.  So  that  exemption, 
I  think,  is  perfectly  legitimate.  The  area 
B  funds  are  an  area  in  which  there  are 
no  funds  proposed,  and  which  we  must 
do  something. 

It  also  strikes  me  that  the  funding  in 
other  areas  in  the  educational  field  is 
probably  not  adequate. 

It  is  not  adequate,  in  my  opinion,  be- 
cause I  feel  that  education  is  a  priority 
item.  But  I  would  hesitate  to  say.  when 
we  are  looking  at  a  child's  upbringing,  we 
are  going  to  take  education  first  and  not 
include  In  it  some  of  the  other  things, 
such  as  the  health  program  that  he  Is 
talking  about,  and  a  variety  of  other 
cultural  programs  which  we  have  been 


trying  to  form  to  encompass  the  whole 
man  concept.  That  is  what  bothers  me. 
We  seem  to  have  put  the  people  In  such  a 
terrible  bind  in  this  question.  Frankly, 
I  am  no  further  along  in  my  thinking  on 
how  to  handle  this  problem  than  I 
was  earlier. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  iMr. 
Byrd  )  pinpointed  magnificently  the  very 
problem  I  am  talking  about.  It  Is  really  a 
tough  problem  tc  try  to  solve. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  appreciate  the  problem 
with  which  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
finds  hinr.self  confronted.  While  I  am 
no  great  admirer  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son, who  said: 

A  foolish  consistency  Is  the  hobgoblin  of 
little  minds. 

If  the  Senator  has  not  been  able  to 
make  up  his  mind,  I  would  hope  that  he 
would  vote  the  same  way  he  did  last 
October. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  If  the 
Senator  is  still  in  doubt,  I  suggest  that 
the  safest  thing  to  do  would  be  to  stay 
with  the  committee. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  There  are  opposing 
recommendations  from  both  sides,  which 
is  what  I  expected. 

Let  me  ask  one  more  question;  then  I 
shall  be  glad  to  yield  the  floor.  Do  I 
correctly  understand  the  committee  bill 
as  it  is  written  to  mean  that  if  Congress 
takes  the  necessary  action  Itself  to  re- 
duce appropriations  to  the  level  pro- 
posed, the  President  then  would  not  have 
to  do  anything? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Fundamentally,  that 
is  the  congressional  authority  that  we 
are  supposed  to  exercise.  Is  that  not  also 
correct? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Then  what  we  are 
asking  ourselves  is :  "Can  Congress  exer- 
cise enough  responsibility  to  be  able  to 
take  this  action?"  If  we  can.  the  Presi- 
dent does  not  have  to  become  involved  in 
this  problem. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  personally  feel  that 
more  funding  is  needed  than  is  sug- 
gested for  health;  that  more  fimding  is 
needed  than  is  suggested  for  education, 
certainly  in  impacted  aresis;  and  probably 
in  a  number  of  other  areas  that  I  could 
point  out. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  is 
in  the  process  of  marking  up  the  mili- 
tary authorization  bill.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  things  I  have  been  through 
in  a  long  time.  I  do  not  think  we  have 
reached  any  decisions,  but  we  are  surely 
examining  the  bill  very  carefully.  Ob- 
viously, efforts  will  be  made  both  in  com- 
mittee and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to 
make  changes  in  the  proposed  authori- 
zations. 

If  we  defeat  this  particular  amend- 
ment, it  seems  to  me  that  we  will  be  say- 
ing that  Congress  is  unwilling  to  dis- 
cipline Itself  in  order  to  get  down  to  the 


flgure  that  we  think  we  ought  to  have. 
I  would  ask  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia if  that  is  not  a  valid  statement. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes,  if  the 
Senator  refers  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. I  think  that  p>oint  can  be  made 
also  of  the  whole  enforced  reduction. 
We  are  saying  that  if  Congress  does  not 
have  the  necessary  willpower  or  courage 
or  foresight,  or  whatever  might  be  re- 
quired, to  make  at  least  a  $1.9  billioh 
reduction  in  controllable  items,  the  buck 
is  then  passed  to  the  President. 

We  are  saying  that  about  the  whole 
bill,  but  we  do  have  a  responsibility,  and 
we  will  have  an  opportunity  to  make  this 
reduction  ourselves. 

Last  year — I  refer  to  fiscal  year  1968 — 
Congress  reduced  appropriations  in  the 
amount  of  $5,567  million.  However,  that 
amounted  to  only  a  $1,907  million  cut  in 
expenditures. 

Mr.   DOMINICK.   I   understand   that. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  But  in 
fiscal  year  1969  Congress  cut  appropria- 
tions in  the  amount  of  $13,188  miUion. 
This  amounted  only  to  $3,803  million  in 
expenditure  cuts. 

So  if  Congress  were  to  make  reductions 
in  fiscal  1970,  which  I  think  it  will  over- 
all— I  think  the  public  is  demanding  ex- 
(wnditure  cuts — and  if  we  are  to  judge 
by  the  experience  of  the  past  2  years, 
certainly  Congress  will  be  making  cuts 
that  are  commensurate  with,  or  even  in 
excess  of,  the  reduction  required  in  this 
bill. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  In  terms  of  figures, 
can  the  Senator  tell  me  how  much  the 
appropriations  would  have  to  be  cut  in 
order  to  get  down  to  the  expenditure 
level  as  proposed  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  do  not 
think  any  definite  figure  could  be  set. 
but  I  will  again  cite  the  action  of  the 
Congress  in  fiscal  1968  as  an  example  al- 
most on  target.  It  cuts  $5,567  million 
from  appropriations.  That  resulted  in 
an  expenditure  cut  of  $1,907  million— 
exactly  what  we  are  seeking  here,  ex- 
cept for  the  seven  million. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  So  what 
I  am  saying  is  that  Congress  or  the 
President  will  have  to  make  about  three 
times  as  much  reductions  in  appro- 
priations as  would  be  the  resultant  im- 
pact on  expenditures. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virgina.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  will  be  glad  to 
advise  the  Senate  on  this  matter.  I  at- 
tended the  meetings.  I  did  not  vote  for 
the  language  we  have  in  this  respect,  but 
I  voted  to  have  the  bill  reported  finally. 
I  know  there  must  be  some  good  reason 
for  this,  but  the  Senator  suggested  the 
figure  of  $1.9  billion.  How  did  he  arrive 
at  $1.9  billion?  If  we  are  going  to  take 
$1.9  billion  out  of  expenditures,  the  Sen- 
ator must  have  gone  somewhere  and 
taken  some  here  and  some  there  and 
some  from  some  other  place  in  order  to 
reach  that  figure.  I  think  that  is  why  we 
are  groping  around  here.  Some  of  us 
would  like  to  see  come  items  cut.  Others 
do  not  want  to  see  cuts  made  in  other 
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Itams.  I  U4nk  It  would  clear  up  matters  a 
great  deal  U  the  Senator  told  us  what 
Itenu  were  deleted  to  make  the  $1.9 
billion;  what  i>art  came  from  education, 
what  part  from  health,  what  part  from 
public  worlu,  what  part  from  any  other 
Itema.  to  arrive  at  that  figure.  I  could 
have  aBked  the  Senator  at  the  meeting, 
but  I  did  not  get  a  chance  to. 

Mr.  BTRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  might 
answer  that  by  simply  saying.  "Read 
the  CoaoaaasioifAL  Rzcou>  of  what  was 
stated  on  the  floor  yesterday  and  the  day 
before."  Senators  who  were  present  in 
this  Chamber  yesterday  and  the  day  be- 
fore know  the  answer  as  weU  as  I  can 
explain  it  I  am  not  infallible,  but  I  have 
done  my  best  to  explain  it 

Mr.  MAONUBON.  Can  the  Senator 
quote  the  Racoas? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes:  the 
Senator  can  quote  ad  infinitum,  but  all 
ooe  has  to  do  is  read  the  Rscou>.  I  do 
sot  Bfx  that  disrespectfully. 
.  Mr.JtfAONUSON.  I  know. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  But  any- 
one who  reads  the  CoHOixssioifAL 
Rbcoed  will  have  the  answer;  but  I  will 
state  It  again. 

Mr.  MAONUBON.  Z  bare  been  hold- 
ing hearings,  myself,  on  appropriattons 
for  the  last  4  or  S  days.  We  hare  not 
had  much  chance  to  be  on  the  floor  our- 
selves. We  have  been  dealing  with  an- 
other "small"  bill  called  defense  appro- 
priations. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  What 
the  Senator  says  is  true.  AU  Senators 
cannot  be  on  the  floor  at  all  times.  I 
realin  that,  and  I  am  sony  that  I  qwke 
as  I  did  to  the  Senator. 

Let  me  see  If  I  can  explain  It  In  this 
way  again.  I^ut  year  the  President's 
budget  estimate  was  In  the  amount  of 
IIM.I  umoD.  congress  enacted  legisla- 
tion to  force  a  $9  billion  reductloo.  bring- 
ing the  ceiling  down  to  $180.1  bil- 
lion. There  was  to  be  a  $6  bUlloo  reduc- 
tl<m  in  expenditures.  Some  Items  were 
exempted  at  the  time,  and  other  items 
were  exempted  later. 

This  year  the  committee  sought  to 
bring  about  what  would  amount  again 
to  a  reduction  of  about  $6  million  In 
c<Hitrollable  items. 

Mr.  Nixon  made  a  $4  bUllon  reduction 
tn  the  Johnson  budget,  and  that  was 
pretty  dlfllcult  to  do.  The  Nlxon  budget 
Is  $192.9  billion.  The  Johnson  budget 
was  $196.9  billion.  So  the  President 
squeezed  whatever  water  he  could  out 
of  the  budget,  and  squeezed  it  $4  bil- 
lion worth.  That  left  $2  billion  that  we 
sought  to  get  at  here  to  make  a  reduc- 
tion total  of  $6  billion. 

I  perhaps  should  have  prefaced  all  this 
by  confronting  the  Senate  with  what  It 
would  have  If  we  took  the  House  pro- 
posal. If  we  were  to  take  the  House  pro- 
posal, we  would  set  the  ceiling  at  $192.9 
billion.  That  represents  the  President's 
budget  estimate.  We  would  take  that  as 
the  celling,  and  we  would  say,  "That  is 
It.  There  are  no  programs  exempt.  Sup- 
port for  Southeast  Asia  is  not  exempt. 
Social  security  is  not  exempt.  Railroad 
retirement  is  not  exempt.  Civil  service 
retirement  is  not  exempt.  Foreign  Serv- 


ice retirement  is  not  exempt.  Veterans 
pensions  are  not  exempt.  Interest  on  the 
national  debt  is  not  exempt.  Farm  price 
supports  are  not  exempt.  Postal  opera- 
tions are  not  exempt.  Mandatory  civilian 
and  military  pay  increases  are  not  ex- 
empt. Nothing  Is  exempt.  We  have  a 
$192.9  billion  ceiling,  and  that  is  It.  If 
Southeast  Asia  costs  go  up,  make  cuts 
elsewhere.  If  Treasury  bill  rates  go  up 
after  Christmas,  causing  Interest  on  the 
debt  to  rise,  Mr.  President,  you  have  the 
last  6  months  in  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
to  make  an  offsetting  reduction  some- 
where else.  You  may  have  to  cut  off 
twice  as  many  people  in  the  last  half  of 
the  fiscal  year  to  reach  an  average  for 
the  whole  year  but  the  ceiling  is  rigid. 
You  san  make  up  your  own  mind.  You 
can  take  It  out  of  education.  You  can 
take  It  out  of  health.  You  can  take  It  out 
of  poverty.  You  can  take  it  out  of  the 
manpower  training  programs.  You  can 
take  it  out  of  farm  price  supports.  You 
can  take  It  from  anywhere  you  want  to. 
but  the  total  of  Federal  expenditures, 
controllable  and  uncontrollable,  must 
stay  within  the  $193.9  billion.'* 

That  would  be  unworkable,  the  com- 
mittee felt. 

Mr.  MACSnXSON.  Why?  Why  not  let 
him  make  the  decision? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Very  welL 
Support  for  Southeast  Asia  was  esti- 
mated, as  of  May  20,  to  be  $25.2  bil- 
lion next  year.  This  may  be  a  controllable 
item,  but  It  is  certainly  unpredictable. 
Let  us  say  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia 
heats  up,  or  next  March,  let  us  say.  Pres- 
ident Nixon  comes  to  us  and  says,  "Mem- 
bers of  congress,  we  have  to  make  ad- 
ditional expcDdltures,  which  would  be 
$2  billion  above  the  $25.2  billUm.  for 
1970  in  Southeast  Asia."  Wdl.  we  would 
give  it  to  him.  but  he  would  be  faced 
with  the  $192.9  billion  celling.  He  would 
have  to  cut  out  $2  billion  In  expenditures 
from  other  programs  to  stay  within  the 
$192.9  billion  celling.  The  only  way  that 
celling  could  be  raised,  under  the  House 
bill,  would  be  through  Congressional  ac- 
tion or  inaction,  and  if  Congress  appro- 
priated the  addltlanal  moneys  in  re- 
sponse to  the  President's  request,  this 
would  not  constitute  action  by  the  Con- 
gress in  the  context  of  the  Etouse  lan- 
guage. If  the  Congress  appropriated  an 
amount  In  excess  of  or  less  than  the 
amount  requested  by  the  President,  this 
would  then  constitute  action  by  Con- 
gress to  the  degree  that  it  varied  from 
the  President's  request. 

So.  as  I  say.  the  President  would  have 
to  make  offsetting  reductions  elsewhere 
to  stay  within  the  House  ceiling. 

That  would  put  him  In  a  terrible  strait- 
Jacket.  I  can  then  hear  the  telephones 
ringing :  "Mr.  President,  don't  cut  my 
public  works  program.  Mr.  President, 
dont  cut  my  poverty  program.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, dont  cut  my  farm  price  supiwrt. 
Mr.  President,  don't  cut  the  education 
program;  take  it  from  somewhere  else, 
but  not  here." 

The  Senate  committee  was  confronted 
with  this  problem,  so  the  Senate  com- 
mittee has  sought  to  come  up  with  an 
alternative;  and  in  that  alternative,  we 
have  tried  to  bring  about  roughly  a  $3 


billion  cut  In  expendltiu^s  which,  when 
added  to  the  $4  billion  cut  made  by  the 
President  already,  would  make  about  the 
same  size  cut  made  last  year. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  suiy  Senator  in 
this  body  who  would  ventiu-e  to  wager 
that  if  the  Appropriations  Committee  had 
not  woriced  out  some  proposal  providing 
for  some  kind  of  expenditure  reduction 
some  Senator  on  the  floor  would  not  have 
had  us  do  it  right  here.  We  felt  it  was 
better,  therefore,  to  work  out  a  proposal 
in  the  committee  than  to  try  to  hammer 
it  out  on  this  floor.  So  this  was  the  best 
we  could  do. 

This,  I  hope,  explains  the  $2  billion 
target. 

Mr.  MAONUBON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  If  I  may 
Just  finish  one  statement 

The  exact  figure  of  $1.9  bUlion  oomes 
from  reducing  the  President's  budget  of 
$192.9  billion  by  $5  billion,  to  $187.9  bil- 
lion, which  would  be  a  ceiling,  and  then 
by  adding  to  that  ceiling  the  estimate 
of  the  amount  by  which  the  expenditures 
In  1970  for  uncontrollable  items  would 
exceed  the  amount  spent  in  fiscal  year 
1969  for  uncontrollable  Items,  and  the 
very  best  latest,  and  most  up-to-date 
estimate  we  could  get  from  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  Is  $3.1  bUllan,  as  b^ng  the 
amount  by  which  the  uneontrollables 
next  year  will  exceed  the  imoontrolla- 
bles  this  year. 

So  we  exempt  that  $3.1  billion,  which 
in  effect  raises  the  $187.9  to  $191  bllllaa. 
That  would  be  the  new  celling;  and  then 
the  $191  billion,  subtracted  from  the 
President's  revised  budget  estimate  of 
$192.9  billion,  leaves  $1.9  billion.  That  is 
how  the  figure  was  arrived  at 

Bfr.  MAONUSON.  As  I  tmderstand  the 
Senator,  then,  he  takes  as  his  base  fig- 
ure ttiat  which  we  did  last  year.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  see 
nothing  wrong  with  that. 

Mr.     MAONUBON.     Assuming    that 
Congress  is  going  to  do  with  the  mipro- 
priatlons  that  which  we  did  last  year. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes. 
Mr.  MAONUBON.  Namely.  $6  billion 
under  the  budget 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  wlU  teU 
you  why  we  did  that. 

Bir.  MAONUSON.  But  the  Nlxcm 
budget  is  considerably  less  than  last 
year's  budget;  so  to  arrive  at  the  $6 
billion,  you  would  have  to  cut  expendi- 
tures still  further,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  will  tell 
you  K^  we  did  that.  We  thought  the 
President  had  reduced  the  budget  as 
much  as  he  could,  getting  $4  billion. 

Mr.  JilAGNUSON.  Yes;  that  is  what  I 
think. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Weet  Virginia.  I  will 
tell  the  Senator  why  we  took  $6  billion: 
Not  only  because  that  is  what  Congress 
enacted  last  year  as  a  forced  reduction, 
but  also  because  it  has  worked  out  in 
practice  Just  about  that  way.  Congress 
and  the  President  together  actually  made 
about  a  $6.7  billion  reduction  in  exiiend- 
itures  in  fiscal  year  1969;  but  the  increase 
in  uneontrollables  has  reached  $6.2  bil- 
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lion,  which,  except  for  the  difference  of 
$.5  billion,  washed  out  the  expenditure. 
So  the  one  Just  about  balances  the  other. 

We  take  the  same  figure,  $6  billion, 
and  have  an  alternative  to  what  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  proposed 
which  we  think  is  uncertain,  indefinite, 
and  unworkable. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  discuss  with  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  authorizations  and  the  appro- 
priations for  the  Office  of  Education. 

As  I  imderstand  it,  since  1967,  going 
through  1968,  1969  and  then  fiscal  year 
1970,  in  President  Johnson's  budget  and 
now  in  the  present  administration's 
budget,  we  have  had  rather  dramatic 
and  significant  reductions  in  education 
appropriations  relative  to  authorizations. 
First  of  all,  the  absolute  amoimt  of  funds 
appropriated  or  requested  has  recently 
been  dropping.  Second,  with  regard  to 
those  f imds  authorized,  we  have  seen  a 
very  dramatic  reduction  in  the  percent- 
age of  fimds  wblch  have  actually  been 
appropriated  of  those  that  were  author- 
ised. 

Mr.  PELL,  niat  is  my  imderstanding 
of  the  sad  history  of  education  author- 
izations, appropriations,  and  budget  re- 
quests. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  read  some  flgiu%s.  In  each 
case  referring  to  fiscal  years.  In  1967, 
there  was  authorized  $4,638,921,402,  and 
a|v>ropriated  $3,676,595,967.  Percentage- 
wise, that  means  that  in  1967,  84  percent 
of  the  funds  that  were  authorized  for 
Office  of  Education  programs  were  actu- 
ally appropriated. 

In  1968,  approximately  $6.4  billion  was 
authorized,  and  approximately  $4.1  bil- 
lion was  actually  appropriated,  giving  us 
63  percent  of  the  authorized  fimds 
actually  appropriated. 

In  1969,  there  was  $7.4  billion  author- 
ized, and  only  $8.6  billion  actually  appro- 
priated, making  49  percent  of  the 
authorization  that  was  appropriated. 

In  1970,  $8.8  billion  is  authorized,  and 
$3.5  billion,  or  40  percent  was  recom- 
mended in  President  Johnson's  budget. 

In  1970  imder  the  Nixon  budget,  we 
still  have  the  same  authorization,  which 
is  $8.8  billion,  but  we  have  only  $3.2  bil- 
lion requested,  which  is  only  36  percent 
of  the  funds  that  was  authorized  for  the 
Department  of  Education. 

This  Is  extremely  serious  and  genuine 
cause  for  alarm,  when  we  see  such  sharp 
cutbacks  in  percentage  of  authorizations 
actually  appropriated  or  requested — and 
In  absolute  appropriations  in  an  area  as 
critical  as  education.  When  we  talk 
about  Including  the  Yarborough  amend- 
ment in  this  bill,  what  we  are  really  say- 
ing Is  that  a  cut  back  to  36  percent  of 
authorizations  is  certainly  too  much,  and 
that  above  all,  we  do  not  want  the  figure 
reduced  any  further. 

As  to  the  qiiestion  of  whetha  this  is 
an  imreasonable  kind  of  position  to  take, 
given  the  history  of  this  provision, 
which  shows  that  the  Office  of  Education 
was  permanently  exempted  last  year  and 
that  the  House  retained  the  exemption 


and  did  not  knock  it  out  in  this  bill,  I 
think  that  this  really  dramatizes  the 
significance  and  the  importance  of  the 
Yarborough  amendment  in  terms  of 
priorities  and  in  terms  of  the  priority  we 
place  on  education. 

Mr.  PELL.  That  would  appear  to  me  to 
be  absolutely  correct. 

In  addition  to  that,  if  there  was  ever 
an  item  that  should  be  all  growing,  it 
is  education,  where  the  denuuid,  the 
number,  and  the  needs  are  moving  up- 
ward with  far  more  unpredictability  than 
I  would  hope  would  farm  support 
prices,  interest  on  the  national  debt,  and 
other  so-called  uncontrollable  items. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PELL.  Certainly. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  In  support  of  the 
position  taken  by  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, we  have  been  hearing  this  af- 
ternoon the  cost  of  the  Vietnam  war  and 
of  course  want  to  support  our  men.  But 
it  is  my  imderstanding  that  cost  is  less 
than  one- third  of  the  total  military  bud- 
get; and  we  all  know,  based  on  superb 
work  done  by  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin in  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
that  there  is  heavy  waste  in  the  military 
budget. 

A  figure  had  been  given  that  the  orig- 
inal budget  for  ammunition  alone  in 
Vietnam — and  I  certainly  want  to  see  as 
much  ammunition  as  Is  necessary  out 
there — was  more  than  double  the  total 
amount  of  Federal  money,  primary  and 
secondary,  requested  for  aid  to 
education. 

When  I  called  attenlon  to  this  matter, 
the  answer  was,  "Yes,  but  we  have  heav- 
ily cut  the  money  for  ammunition,  pri- 
marily liecause  of  the  reduction  in  B-52 
raids." 

So  I  looked  into  that,  and  f  oimd  it  cor- 


rect; but  after  that  reduction,  the  re- 
maining amount  S4H)roprlated  was  still 
more  than  double  the  total  requested  for 
primary  and  secondary  education. 

As  the  Senator  Icnows,  I  am  one  who 
for  many  years,  on  this  fioor,  has  been 
advocating  a  reduction  in  expenditures. 
But  I  believe  a  reduction  in  expenditures 
for  further  education  of  American  youth 
at  this  time  would  be  just  as  Inadvisable 
as  a  reduction  In  military  expenditures, 
where  now  it  is  so  clear  we  have  much 
waste,  would  be  advisable. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  concur 
with  the  Senator  from  Missouri  and 
point  out  that  the  amendment  merely 
continues  the  present  practice  of  ex- 
empting education. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  at  this  time 
to  add  to  the  list  of  names  of  36  Sena- 
tors already  cosponsoring  the  amend- 
ment the  names  of  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicofp),  the 
Junior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  McIntyre)  ,  and  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  tabulation 
of  expenditures — ^not  authorizations,  not 
appropriations,  but  expenditures— by 
the  Office  of  Education  covering  the 
years  1965  through  1970. 

I  also  ask  unanlmoxis  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  tabulation  cov- 
ering expenditures  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for 
health  programs  in  those  same  years. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 


1S65 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

19791 

CMitrelMItt: 

Eltmentary  and  sMondary: 

BA 

97 

1,308 
937 

1,124 
373 

253 
132 

209 
113 

1,457 
1,365 

1,541 
777 

278 
244 

283 

230 

1,668 
1,479 

1,260 
1,058 

263 
259 

378 
309 

1.477 
1,378 

812 
1,057 

248 
242 

577 
386 

1,415 
1.462 

796 

Outlays .. — — ... ... 

HithwaducatiM:' 

BA 

M 

653 

Outlays 

Voatianaladueatia*: 

BA 

Outlays 

AM  atliar  prograaaa: 

iS2 

166 
124 

192 

1,083 

279 
255 

518 

Outlays 

128 

597 

SubtaUl.contrallaWM: 

BA 

Outlays 

1,108 
482 

2,894 
1,555 

3,559 
2,616 

3,569 
3,105 

3,114 
3,055 

3,006 
>3,337 

Uneontrollables: 
Impaetad  araas: 
^A 

390 

438 

410 

7 

4 

3 

3 

469 

447 

7 

• 

3 

3 

530 
506 

7 
6 

3 
3 

521 
406 

7 
7 

3 
3 

202 

Outlays 

Vocational  educatioa,  parawaMt: 

BA 1.7.. 

Outlays 

Land  (rant  calls(as,  poraMoant: 

OuBays^I"!"""!"!"""!"". 

350 

7 
7 

3 
3 

400 

7 
7 

3 
3 

SubtoUl,  uncontrellablas: 

BA 

OMMays 

4M 

360 

44« 

417 

479 
456 

540 

515 

531 
416 

212 
418 

Grant  total: 

BA 

1.508 

3,342 

1,972 

4,03B 
3.072 

4.109 
3,620 

3,645 
3,471 

3,228 
•3.747 

Outlays 

842 

■  Numi  bad|«t  pnpesab. 

*  ladudini  constnictmi  Isoas  and 
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OMiii <;)  «••  •«  IM  172  211 

"•:ijr.S^Ml.Sr'*^*^^<^^     «     »     «  .  t^    .-.     ... 

SJii-^ l.OJl  1.2a         1.401         1.7M         ..SM  1  600 

S*,,^ 207  303  314  203  2U  IM 

S^i,- .27  141  ISS  1(7  IK  IK 

Orttn *  '♦'  ^^  «« 

■^^' iipiiimii': •>  »<•  '•« 

(Mmt  IwMc  kMNk:  «  M  51  87 

oidi„ 21  S?  15  S  »«  3M 

.frrf 2M  322  444  3t5  3M  3M 

}-S         ?'i^         J'K         *•"•         2.«2»  2.S34 

••*•>        I.SM        tm        2.3M        2,Sa         202 

-=^ 1-»     — — -^ .^ 

^*  NiMOtadft  proposals. 
:  Not  sopanMy  idontifiaM* 

Mr.  DOMDnCK.  Mr.  President.  wUl  If  emicted.  thl«  phraae  wiU  serve  as  a 

^l.^^^^^^l'^Z         .  *««»«  Invitation  to  the  Bui«au  of  the 

w''  Sl^Sf^^^'  Virginia.  I  yield.  Budget  to  Impound  Increases  for  educa- 

*u    o  '^^'^"CK.  Mr.  President,  would  tlon.  Congress  may  vote  in  the  Labor- 

the  Senator  mind  reading  those  figures  HEW  ApproprlaUon  Act  of  fiscal  year 

toto  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of  those  1970  and  use  these  funds  for  other  pro- 

Senatorawho  are  present?  grams.  In  view  of  the  urgent  need  to  Im- 

Mr^YRD  of  West  Virginia.  Certainly,  prove  and  expand  American  education. 

-  ^w*^^^'*^^*'  '°'  ">*  ^**^"^  actlvlUes  such   a  development   would   indeed   be 

of  the  Department  of  Health,  EducaUon.  tragic. 

!?*!  ^t".*i[fn."'*  °^^^L^J^1^'^^  amount-  Therefore,  it  Is  my  fervent  hope  that 
ed  to  $1.4  billion.  In  1970.  the  ouUays  for  we  wlU  move  to  amend  Utle  IV  of  H Jl 
health  activities  will  amount  to  $2.9  bil-  11400  to  remove  this  dangerous  phraro" 
lion.  In  other  words,  the  expenditures  Mr.  President,  our  Nation  has  made 
were  doubled  for  health  activities  in  the  great  strides  in  IncreasinK  the  avail- 
period  1965  to  1970  ability  of  a  coUege  education.  ?LAlJo 

The  ouUays  by  the  Office  of  Educa-  a  coUege  degree  was  an  accoutrement  of 

«i?.  '°f„f*"*^°"  i°  "^®  ^^"  ^^^5  was  social  class,  a  privUege  reserved  for  the 

$842  million.  That  figure  sterts  lower,  of  rich.  As  our  Nation  grew,  so  did  the  num- 

course  than  the  expenditures  for  health  ber  of  colleges  and  universities  Oovem- 

in  that  year.  However,  in  1970.  education  ment  made  a  tremendous  contribution 

expenditures  had  risen  to  $3.7  billion,  to  this  growth  in  higher  educaUon  To- 

which  Is  roughly  400  percent  higher  for  day.  any  academically  qualified  student 

education  than  In  fiscal  year  1965,  as  Is  vlrtuaUy  assured  of  admission  to  col- 

c<Mnpared   with   an   Increase   of   about  lege. 

double  for  the  health  activiUes  in  the  But  the  assurance  of  admission  does 

samepertod.  not  mean  that  the  academically  qual- 

Agam  by  way  of  comparison,  the  final  ified  student  is  assured  of  a  coUege  edu- 

figure  in  fiscal  year  1970  for  education  cation.  Tuition  charges  and  educational 

*'  .*^  "^  ^°  ''"'*  »2.8  billion  for  health,  expenses  are  subsSt^   eve^arSS 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  universities;    and  ea^yS^thLS  ex- 

HiJ^ftA^*.^"*^  *°  *'"^*'  ""*  ^  °'  P®"«»  rise  5  to  10  percent.  Many  stu- 

HJl.  11400  to  continue  to  exempt  educa-  dents  are  unable  to  meet  the  costs  of 

»K°"^/'^'^  ^'■°'"  ^^  strictures  of  college.  Thus.  In  America  today,  a  fl- 

wh'ln^^.H''^^*  ,.       ,  nandal  test  is  stUl  imposed  on  those 

i^,"^f  J^yi*"**"*^  exemption  was  who  would  seek  a  coUege  education 
^^.^^u^,^'*''-  ">^Co°««ss  prop-         Many  forms  of  financial  aid  are  pro- 

erly  placed  Itself  on  record  as  recognizing  vided   by  the  Federal  Government  for 

the  Importance  of  education  to  our  na-  meeting  the  costs  of  college.  But  for  some 

i?»^»-  development.  In  effect,  we  were  qualified  students,  this  aid  is  not  enouST 

H^    J  ef^ecutlve  branch  that  our  na-  In  many  cases  it  is  simply  Impossible  for 

tlonal  priorities  demanded  that  needed  the  student  and  his  famUy  tomake  ui 

budget  cuts  come  elsewhere.  the  difference.  I  beUeve  that  the  Oovern- 

niDf„       '^■^^tf***    ''^"*'*"    °'    ^^  ment  has  an  obligaUon  to  help,  through 

1 1400  preserv^  the  exempt  status  of  edu-  the  educational  opportunity  grants  pro- 

cation  from  the  expenditure  llmltotlon.  gram,  to  make  coUege  education  truly 

However,  the  phraae.  "including  amounts  avaUable  to  aU 

whfot  *MHif  ^tJ;?  ^, '^^  ^*'  P''08~""  to  Not  only  does  EOO  close  the  financial 

Secondll^  fJ^^S^o^!  Elementary  and  gap.  but  the  direct  grant  It  offers  may  be 

n^«KS^.w     "?^°"  ^*"'*"*"^  **  »P-  ">«  decisive  factor   in  convincing   the 

pUcable.    found  In  section  401(b)  of  the  qualified  student  that  coUege  can  bTa 

SSTmc  n<Ll.«.n  ?  »^  '1^  constitutes  a  reality  for  him.  For  thSe  in  th^b«k! 

stifle  negation  of  the  educaUon  exemp.  wash  of  our  prosperous  economy,  the 

prospect  of  4  years  of  financial  strug- 


gle, and  inctuTlng  debt  of  thousands  of 
doUars,  aU  for  the  seemingly  remote  pos- 
sibility of  securlnc  a  share  of  the  eco- 
nomic weU-being  that  has  heretofore 
passed  him  by.  may  appear  an  Insur- 
mountable obstiwle.  An  EOO  grant  to 
such  a  student  can  not  only  assure  him 
that  the  costs  wiU  be  met  if  he  does  his 
part,  but  It  can  also  serve  as  a  certi- 
fication of  our  faith  in  him.  to  convince 
him  that  the  commitment  to  college  he  is 
about  to  make  is  a  worthwhUe  one. 

The  restoration  of  $16  million  to  the 
educational  opportunity  grants  program 
wlU  mean  that,  for  the  coming  academic 
year.  coUege  education  wUl  be  available 
to  32.000  more  students.  Every  day  we 
spend  over  five  times  that  amount  In 
pursuit  of  "victory"  In  Vietnam— In  the 
form  of  brief  control  of  a  barren  Jimgle 
hUl.  or  Impermanent  vindication  of  a 
questionable  foreign  policy. 

In  contrast,  this  supplemental  appro- 
priation for  EOO  wlU  be  spent  to  build, 
rather  than  to  destroy,  the  Uves  of  our 
youth.  It  WiU  be  a  lasting  investment  In 
America. 

In  strict  economic  terms  alone,  the 
benefits  of  such  an  investment  are  great. 
With  the  increased  earning  power  of  col- 
lege graduates,  the  recipients  of  EOO 
grants  wlU  be  able  to  make  better  Uves 
for  themselves  and  their  famlUes.  And 
they  wUl  make  a  substantlaUy  greater 
contribution  to  our  economy  as  a  whole. 
But  perhaps  even  greater  than  the 
economic  benefits  are  the  social  ones.  We 
have  always  been  proud  to  say  that  ours 
Is  an  open  society,  in  which  everyone  has 
the  opportunity  to  advance  freely.  But 
for  too  long,  that  promise  has  been  an 
empty  one.  A  ooUege  education  Is  an 
Important  tool  which  the  deprived  can 
use  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
for  free  advancement.  But  to  those  for 
whom  financial  requirements  bar  the 
door  to  ooUege.  true  freedom  of  oppor- 
tunity Is  Indeed  a  myth.  The  resulting 
dlslUuslonment  and  apathy  not  only  poi- 
sons the  Uves  of  those  directly  affected, 
but  weakens  American  society.  Self- 
respect  for  aU  Americans  can  only  come 
when  the  hopelessness  borne  of  eco- 
nomic deprivation  is  eradicated. 

The  educational  opportimlty  grants 
program  Is  structured  so  as  to  be  opti- 
mally effective  in  making  avaUable  a 
coUege  education.  First,  a  student  Is  only 
eligible  If  the  costs  of  his  education  are 
not  covered  by  other  avaUable  forms  of 
aid  and  self-help.  This  Insures  that 
Federal  funds  are  spent  only  on  those 
who  would  not  otherwise  be  able  to  go 
to  coUege.  Thus,  as  the  student  continues 
through  coUege.  It  Is  less  likely  that  he 
wUl  need  an  EOO  grant.  In  fact,  of  the 
123.000  students  who  received  an  EOO 
grant  during  the  1966-67  school  year 
only  28.200,  or  23  percent,  wUl  be  receiv- 
ing a  grant  3  years  later,  in  the  coming 
1969-70  school  year.  Yet  without  the 
initial  grant.  coUege  woiild  have  been 
Impoeslble  for  aU  of  these  students. 

Second,  the  recipient  must  match  his 
EOG  grant  with  aid  from  other  Institu- 
tional sources.  The  program  thus  pro- 
motes cooperation  and  coordination 
among  various  Institutional  souroes  of 
aid.  and  encourages  the  private  sector  to 
contribute  Its  share. 
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Third,  since  work-study  funds  now 
qualify  for  matching  EOG  grants,  the 
C>ovemment  aid  provided  to  the  recip- 
ient takes  the  form  of  enabling  the  stu- 
dent to  help  himself.  Between  one- 
fourth  and  one-third  of  the  funds  used  to 
match  EOG  grants  are  provided  by  work 
study.  In  those  cases  where  self-help  is 
not  enough.  EOO  makes  up  the  differ- 
ence— but  stlU  lets  the  student  make  a 
full  contribution  on  his  own. 

In  addition,  the  EOG  program  serves 
aU  our  citizens,  black,  Indian,  oriental, 
and  Caucasian — if  they  have  the  requi- 
site financial  need.  In  fact,  a  high  per- 
centage, almost  75  percent  of  EOG  re- 
cipients are  not  Negroes.  And  it  enables 
them  to  attend  aU  kinds  of  Institutions; 
60  percent  of  the  recipients  attend  public 
universities,  and  40  percent  attend  Junior 
coUeges. 

We  must  not  forget  that  a  college  edu- 
cation, which  the  educational  opportu- 
nity grants  program  makes  available, 
may  not  be  the  appropriate  tool  with 
which  aU  the  economically  deprived  can 
Improve  th^  lot.  But  those  with  finan- 
cial need  who  are  qualified  for  coUege 
must  not  be  shut  out  of  American  life. 
The  restoration  of  $16  mlUion  to  the  edu- 
cational opportunity  grants  program 
means  that  the  door  to  f  uU  participation 
in  our  society  wlU  be  opened  wide. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  introduced  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Texas.  Without  a  favorable  vote  on  this 
amendment,  we  wiU  undo  one  of  the  most 
constructive  steps  takoi  last  session 
when  we  supported  the  principle  that 
the  education  programs  passed  for  the 
benefit  of  our  Nation's  chUdren  and 
youth  should  be  exempt  from  any  admin- 
istrative cuts  necessitated  by  spending 
limitations. 

liast  year,  by  exempting  these  educa- 
tion programs  from  such  cuts,  we  stated 
clearly  that  ediKation  was  to  be  given  a 
top  priority.  Are  we  ready  so  soon  to 
repudiate  this  action? 

If  we  do,  our  actions  wiU  speak  very 
clearly  for  us.  We  wlU  say  to  the  young 
people  who  are  only  now  beginning  to 
benefit  from  the  educational  programs 
designed  to  enhance  the  educational  op- 
portunities of  the  disadvantaged  that  we 
do  not  think  these  programs  are  really 
worth  protecting. 

We  wlU  say  to  educational  administra- 
tors, on  the  State  and  local  levels,  who 
thought  they  coidd  plan  based  on  certain 
projected  levels  because  these  were  pro- 
grams spedficaUy  exempt  from  cuts,  that 
you  cannot  coimt  on  Congress  because  we 
removed  this  assurance  at  the  first  op- 
portimlty which  presented  itself. 

It  is  indeed  a  paradox  that  whUe  en- 
jojring  the  fruits  of  unequaUed  prosper- 
ity, this  Nation  may  spend  less  for  edu- 
cation next  year.  The  need  for  Increasing 
our  commitment  to  the  continued  im- 
provement of  our  ediicatlonal  system  has 
not  lessened,  and  we  must  not  weaken  our 
commitment  to  this  worthwhUe  objective. 
I  hope  this  amendment  vrtU  be  adopted 
so  that  we  may  be  certain  that  the  edu- 
cation of  our  youth  is  to  remain  as  one 
of  the  top  priorities  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  May  we 
have  a  vote,  Mr.  President? 
The  PRESmma  officer.  The  ques- 


tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pell)  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough)  .  and  other 
Senators  to  the  committee  amendment 
on  page  71  of  the  blU.  On  this  question 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  wiU  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roU. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  is  absent 
on  o£9cial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee).  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRE).  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Yarborough).  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  MclNTYRE).  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) .  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough).  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  52, 
nays  54,  as  foUows: 


[No.  37  Leg.  1 

TEAS — 62 

Allen 

Harris 

Murphy 

Bayb 

Hart 

Muskle 

Brooke 

Hartke 

Nelaon 

Burdlck 

Hatfield 

Pastore 

Cannon 

HolUngs 

PeU 

Caw 

Hughes 

Percy 

Church 

Inouye 

Prouty 

Cotton 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Cranston 

Javlts 

Riblcoir 

Oodd 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Schwelker 

DomlnlciL 

Kennedy 

Scott 

Eagleton 

Magnuson 

Spong 

Pong 

Mathlas 

Symington 

Pulbright 

McCarthy 

Tydinga 

OoodeU 

McOovem 

WUUams.  N.J. 

Gore 

Metcalf 

Young,  Ohio 

OraTcl 

Mondale 

Qrlffln 

Montoya 
NATS— 43 

Aiken 

Ellender 

Pearson 

AUott 

Brrln 

Proxmlre 

Baker 

Fannin 

RuaseU 

Bellmon 

Ooldwater 

Saxbe 

Bennett 

Oumey 

Smith 

Bible 

Hanoen 

Sparkman 

HoUand 

Stennls 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hruska 

Stevens 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Talmadge 

Cook 

Long 

Thurmond 

Cooper 

Maaa&eld 

Tower 

CurtlB 

UcClellan 

WlUlams.  Del. 

Dlrksen 

MUler 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Dole 

Mundt 

Eastland 

Packwood 

NOT  VOTING— 6 

Anderson 

Mclntyre 

Yarborough 

McOee 

Moea 

So  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pell 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Yarborough  and  other 
Senators  to  the  committee  amendment 
on  page  71  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to  re- 
consider the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
thank  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Byrd)  for  the  courtesy,  care,  and 
handling  of  the  amendment.  I  also  wish 
to  pay  great  credit  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough)  for  without  his 
original  Impetiis-groundwork  and  mes- 
sage to  so  many  of  our  coUeagues  this 
amendment  would  not  have  carried.  I 


regret  that  he  could  not  be  with  us  today, 
but  even  in  his  absence,  he  played  a  very 
important  role  in  the  passage  of  this 
measure. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  remarks.  The  Sen- 
ator is  to  be  congratulated  for  his  ex- 
cellent presentation  of  the  matter  here 
today.  I  wish  to  express  congratulations 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas, 
in  absentia,  who  did  an  excellent  job  yes- 
terday in  lining  up  sponsors  for  the 
amendment.  Had  he  not  done  so.  the 
amendment  may  not  have  fared  quite  so 
well  today. 

PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  ask  the  manager  of  the  blU  whether  he 
can  anticipate  how  many  other  amend- 
ments are  pending. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GURNEY  In  the  chair).  The  Senate  will 
be  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  the  Chamber  cleared. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  requests  that  the  Chamber  be 
cleared  of  aU  unnecessary  personnel. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  a 
point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President.  I 
can  see  a  number  of  attach^  who  do  not 
have  any  business  here.  I  ask  that  the 
order  of  the  Chair  be  enforced. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  is  requested  to  carry 
out  the  order  of  the  Chair. 
The  Senator  from  lUinois  is  recognized. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thought  perhaps  the  manager  of  the  bUl 
could  inform  Senators  as  to  other 
amendments  he  anticipates. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate wUl  be  In  order. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  query  from  the  distin- 
guished and  very  able  minority  leader. 
I  think  I  should  state  that  the  vote  now 
recurs  on  the  committee  amendment  as 
amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPIC^ER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  think 
I  should  ask  for  a  roUcall  on  the  com- 
mittee amendment  as  amended  because 
we  have  to  go  to  conference  with  the 
amendment. 

Then.  I  would  anticipate  a  vote  on 
the  committee  amendment  repealing 
section  201  of  the  Revenue  and  Expendi- 
ture Control  Act  of  last  year.  That  meas- 
lu^  deals  with  the  3-out-of-4  vacancies 
proposition.  I  asstmie  the  able  Senator 
from  Delaware  will  oppose  the  amend- 
ment and  I  would  further  assume  that 
we  might  have  a  roUcall  vote  thereon. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  wiU  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  Inasmuch  as  the  merits 
of  our  argument  are  recognized  the  Sen- 
ate might  just  reject  the  amendment. 
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Ifr.  BTRD  of  Wect  Vlrslnl*.  I  would 
■iitietp>t>  •  roUeall  vote  on  tb*  amend- 
mflot  to  be  offered  bf  the  dliMnffulabed 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javrs)  . 

I  would  hope  we  could  h*Te  thoee 
three  votee  and  If  we  can  I  think  the 
chances  mlcht  be  good,  if  the  hour  ia  not 
too  late,  for  us  at  that  point  to  have  a 
final  Tote  on  the  bUl. 

Mr.  MAOI9UBON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  have  an  amend- 
ment on  which  I  presiune  there  wUl  be  a 
roUeall  vote. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  that 
would  make  four  yea-and-nay  votes,  and 
we  have  two  orders  recognizing  Senators 
who  wish  to  make  speeches. 

ZX>es  the  Senator  anticipate  finishing 
the  bill  today? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  wish  to 
say  that  my  earlier  anticipation  of  fin- 
ishing the  bill  today  is  becoming  more 
clouded- by  the  minute. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11  AM.  TOMORROW 

Ur.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  Its  business  today  It 
stand  in  adjournment  until  11  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objec- 
tion, and  it  Is  so  ordered. 


SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS ACT.  1969 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
Uon  of  the  bill  (HJl.  11400>  making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1969.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  would  like  to  express  the  hope 
that  we  can  now  proceed  to  vote  on  the 
conmiittee  amendment  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on 

B«r.  MAONUSON  and  Mr.  JAVTTS 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

After  line  16,  page  71,  loaert  the  foUow- 
Ing  new  paragrmph  5: 

"(3)  tbe  programs  of  health  under  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare." 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  be  very  brief.  My  amendment  is  the 
same  as  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  except  that 
it  applies  to  health  and  other  programs 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

Since  the  other  amendment  was  ac- 
cepted, mine  may  be  somewhat  In  self- 
defense.  I  think  that  we  who  handle  the 
HEW  appropriation  are  going  to  be 
placed  in  an  unfortunate  position  If  it 
is  possible  for  the  President  to  cut  the 


HKW  budget,  which  he  may  wdl  do, 
and  take  It  all  out  of  health  programs. 
Mr.  DIRJCaXN.  Mr.  Preeldant.  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DIRKSXN.  Why  not  Include  public 
works  and  the  school  lunch  program? 
Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  might. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Let  us  put  In  all  the 
rest. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  might  put  In  pubUc 
works. 

Mr.  President.  It  Is  difllcult  for  me  to 
differentiate  between  health  and  educa- 
tion. I  think  they  go  hand  In  hand.  As 
in  the  case  of  many  Senators.  I  have  tried 
to  do  my  part  and  have  accepted  the 
responsibility  for  the  health,  education, 
and  welfare  of  the  Nation.  I  do  not  think 
we  have  gone  too  far  on  appropriations 
for  health.  I  have  been  associated  with 
this  matter  for  a  long  time.  The  first 
bill  I  Introduced  In  Congress  that  was 
passed  was  in  1938;  It  established  the 
Cancer  Institute.  I  was  then  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
Senate  passed  this  bill  unanimously.  As 
I  recall,  the  bill  was  Introduced  In  the 
Senate  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington,  Homer  Bone.  The  bill  haul 
95  cosponsors  out  of  96  Senators.  One  can 
understand,  therefore,  why  it  passed 
unanimously.  That  was  the  beginning  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  which 
was  more  or  less  devoted,  at  that  time, 
to  military  research — and  it  was  doing 
a  fine  Job — but  It  was  the  beginning  also 
of  all  those  important  nonmllltary  medi- 
cal programs  we  now  call  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health. 

I  remember  we  finally  got  the  then- 
enormous  sum  of  $1  million  to  start  It. 
because  It  was  during  the  war.  There  was 
a  very  distlngtiished  resident  of  Mary- 
land, a  widow,  whose  husband  had  died 
of  cancer,  and  she  donated  the  land  in 
Bethesda  where  the  NIH  is  now  located 
and  where  her  house  still  stands.  The 
Bethesda  Naval  Hospital,  which  became 
a  part  of  this  great  complex.  Is  located 
there  too. 

Over  the  years,  even  during  the  war 
years,  we  kept  alive  a  program  of  Govern- 
ment research — a  program  that  has  been 
greatly  expanded  since.  The  Govern- 
ment, of  course,  has  not  done  It  all,  but 
it  has  been  responsible  In  many  cases 
for  putting  the  seed  money  Into  labora- 
tories, medical  schools,  and  other  schools 
which  have  done  such  good  work  in  so 
many  fields. 

As  a  res\ilt.  good  doctors,  good  labora- 
tories, and  trained  personnel  working  in 
all  the  various  programs  made  possible 
the  increase  in  life  expectancy  of  the 
American  people  by  7.6  years  in  the  past 
17  jrears  alone.  That  Is  worthwhile.  Is  it 
not?  If  only  the  life  insurance  companies 
would  adjust  their  rates  accordingly! 
Just  think  of  it — 7.6  years  longer  to  live. 
Yet,  there  are  those  who  suggest  that 
this  may  have  been  too  much.  Some- 
times we  do  get  carried  away  emotionally 
on  the  subject  of  health.  But  I  say 
Government  expenditures  along  this  line 
have  been  most  worthwhile  over  the 
years. 

Mr.  President,  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Labor  and  Health.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare,  under  the  able  chair- 


manship of  the  fonnar  Owtar  fhm 
Alabama.  Mr.  Hill,  haa  done  a  good  Job 
In  keeping  this  money  flowlnc.  I  mmptet 
that  Congress  will  not  be  mlaerly  thla 
year,  but  If  the  budget  on  health  la  apt 
to  be  cut  disastrously,  It  win  alow  up 
some  projects  that  we  know  are  now  In 
the  process  of  bearing  fruit. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Washington  jrleld? 
Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
say  that  I  favor  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment. I  have  been  on  the  Appr(H)natlons 
Committee  for  9  years,  and  during  all 
of  those  9  years  I  have  served  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  7  of  those  9  years  as  rank- 
ing minority  member. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  working  with 
our  beloved  former  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, Lister  Hill.  We  sou^t  to  be  rea- 
sonable and  not  to  be  carried  away  by 
emotion,  as  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington Just  touched  upon.  For  instance, 
last  year,  when  he  had  to  face  the  fact 
that  in  dealing  with  the  artificial  kidney, 
we  were  dealing  with  a  situation  where, 
at  present,  doctors  are  compelled  to  de- 
cide who  lives  and  who  dies  because  of 
the  fact  that  there  are  only  so  many 
kidney  machines  available  and  research 
is  going  forward  now  to  try  to  make 
them  general  so  that  we  do  not  have  to 
confine  them  to  certain  individuals.  That 
research  has  not  been  completed. 

I  am  confident  that  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Senator  from  Washington, 
with  whom  I  have  been  privileged  to 
work  with  all  these  years,  the  committee 
will  handle  this  most  carefully. 

I  have  constantly  been  in  the  posi- 
tion of  keeping  down  appropriations,  but 
this  is  in  a  very  sensitive  area,  a  himiane 
area,  and  I  feel  that  it  Is  one  which  Is  in 
an  entirely  different  category  from  public 
works,  or  any  other. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington for  offering  the  amendment,  and 
heartily  support  it. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
We  have  made  so  much  progress  that  It 
goes  almost  unnoticed — people  take  it  for 
granted.  We  have  abolished  many  of  the 
TB  wards  in  the  179  veterans  hospitals 
in  this  coimtry.  There  are,  of  course,  a 
few  TB  patients  left,  but  we  used  to  have 
large  wards  all  over  the  country.  We  have 
also  made  great  progress  In  heart  dis- 
eases and  in  all  kinds  of  nervous  dis- 
eases. 

One  reason  I  am  concerned  about 
this — and  I  am  going  to  tell  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  that  we  are  going 
to  be  reasonable — is  that  I  do  not  want  to 
be  limited  in  advance  if  we  need  to  do 
something  new  and  dynamic  In  the  field 
of  health. 

One  of  the  things  that  very  few  people 
in  this  country  realize  Is  that  every  other 
bed  in  a  veterans  hospital  is  a  mental 
case.  Just  think  of  that — every  other  bed 
in  a  veterans  hospital  is  a  mental  case — 
50  percent.  Many  people  walking  aroimd. 
who  do  not  have  the  benefit  of  a  veterans 
hospital,  are  also  victims  of  mental  Ill- 
ness. We  are  making  great  progress  in 
that  field  through  research.  Federal 
Government  fimds  are  being  used  to  test 
tranquilizers  and  the  whole  program  of 
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mental  health.  We  hope,  of  course,  that 
the  proportion  of  Federal  funds  can  be 
cut  down. 

One  other  thing,  we  used  to  be  able  to 
do  research  directed  to  this  program.  I 
am  Just  citing  some  examples.  If  a  per- 
son lost  a  leg,  It  would  tsike  weeks  tmd 
months  before  he  could  be  fitted  with  an 
artificial  leg.  Sometimes  it  took  a  year. 
Now  we  have  a  new  process  evolving, 
through  funds  available  for  research, 
where  a  man  can  be  fitted  with  an  arti- 
ficial leg  in  3  weeks. 

We  have  got  a  long  way  to  go  in  the 
field  of  cancer.  I  am  somewhat  disap- 
pointed in  the  rate  of  progress,  but  it  is 
a  fact  that  we  have  saved  literally  thou- 
sands of  lives  with  what  we  have  learned 
so  far. 

The  so-called  Pap  test  for  women, 
for  example,  has  saved  literally  himdreds 
of  tho\isands  of  lives  because  we  had  the 
seed  money  available  for  research. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield? 
Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  was  necessarily  absent 
from  the  floor  yesterday  and  did  not 
hear  the  debate,  but  I  am  wondering 
why,  if  a  reduction  in  appropriations  for 
expenditures  for  fiscal  1970  is  so  desir- 
able, should  not  the  Senate  face  up  to 
the  situation  and  limit  appropriations 
for  each  department  for  1970  instead  of 
including  the  limitation  as  an  amend- 
ment— virtually  an  amendment — to  a 
supplemental  bill  for  1969  which  ap- 
plies only  to  appropriations  which  are 
expendable  during  the  next  two  weeks? 

Why  do  we  not  face  up  to  that 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  thoroughly  agree 
with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  And  assume  our  proper 
responsibility? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  was  sure  that  we 
would  not  do  that  on  the  supplemental 
but  we  did.  We  had  to  do  something. 
I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia that  we  had  experience  with  an 
alternate.  If  I  had  my  way,  I  would  have 
cut  the  language  out  altogether  and  gone 
to  conference. 

Mr.  COTTON.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
will  this  not  be  a  vote  of  no  confidence 
in  ourselves? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Absolutely. 
Mr.   MAGNUSON.   I   agree   with  the 
Senator,    but    as    long    as    welfare    is 
exnnpted,  and  as  long  as  education  is 
exempted,    we   cannot    fall   to   exempt 
health  as  well. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  in  the  position, 
since  I  handle  the  multlbillion-dollar  ap- 
propriation bill  for  HETW.  of  having  the 
cuts  taken  out  on  health. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  Senator  will  yield,  that  is  the 
argument  I  was  making  against  the 
preceding  amendment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  disagree 
with  the  Senator  on  the  basis  that  we 
had  to  have  an  alternative  to  the  House 
provision.  We  would  be  better  off  if  the 
House  had  done  nothing.  We  are  going  to 
save  money,  but  I  will  not  know  which 
programs  should  be  cut  out  and  which 
should  not  be  cut  imtil  our  subcommit- 
tee holds  hearings. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  the  House  limitation  of 
$192.9  billion  was  wrong,  is  the  Senate 


limitation  of  $187.9  billion  better?  How 
does  that  make  it  better? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  an- 
swer is  not  that  easy.  It  is  not  a  matter 
only  of  saying  that  $192.9  billion  is  wrong 
and  $187.9  billion  is  right.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion also  of  whether  we  want  to  take 
$192.9  billion  and  say,  "that  is  it.  "There 
are  absolutely  no  exemiHlons  from  that. 
Whether  they  are  uncontrollable,  man- 
datory, unpredictable,  fixed — whatever — 
there  are  no  exemptions." 

I  think  I  understood  ^  was  also  said 
that  what  we  should  haVe  had  from  the 
committee  was  nothing;  we  should  just 
have  stricken  the  House  provision  and 
gone  to  conference.  Well,  we  have  been 
doing  that  too  long.  "The  Senate  has  an 
equal  responsibility  to  legislate  here.  Let 
us  do  what  we  ought  to — that  should  be 
the  approach — and  then  go  to  conference 
and  wrestle  with  it  there.  I  do  not  want 
to  go  to  conference  after  doing  nothing 
exc«>t  to  strike  the  House  provision.  I 
have  been  in  conferences  with  the  House 
Members.  They  are  tough.  If  the  Senate 
wants  a  reduction  in  Federal  expendi- 
tures, it  should  take  a  stand.  If  it  does 
not  want  a  reduction,  it  should  take  a 
stand.  If  it  wants  to  present  an  alterna- 
tive for  the  House-Senate  conferees,  that 
alternative  should  be  hammered  out  on 
the  anvil  of  discussion.  "The  committee 
hjis  proposed  an  alternative  to  the  harsh 
proposal  offered  by  the  other  body.  The 
Senate  now  can  vote  as  it  wishes  on  that 
alternative.  I  will  not  lose  sleep  tonight 
over  the  Senate's  decision.  I  have  already 
lost  sleep  over  it.  Senate  conferees  should 
go  to  confer«ice  with  a  definite  proposal 
in  a  matter  of  this  nature  unless  it  wishes 
to  agree  with  the  House  proposal.  "That 
is  why  we  have  wresUed  and  worked  on 
this,  so  we  cam  go  to  the  conference  and 
say,  "Here  is  the  Senate's  proposal.  Now 
let  us  sit  down  and  reason  together" — 
in  the  words  of  a  former  President — "and 
resolve  our  differences."  But  to  merely 
strike  it  out  and  go  there  would  result 
in  our  being  at  the  full  mercy  of  the 
House,  which  has  perhaps  had  rollcall 
after  rollcall,  in  committee  and  on  the 
fioor.  I  think  we  ought  to  try  to  come  up 
with  something  we  think  is  better.  The 
House  conferees  may  prevail  in  confer- 
ence, but  they  will  have  to  prevail 
through  persuasion  and  by  showing  us 
they  have  a  better  proposal  than  that 
which  the  Senate  has  developed.  Perhaps 
the  end  result  will  be  a  modification  and 
blending  together  of  the  two  proposals. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  will  agree  that 
the  Senator  from  Washington  has  a  Job 
to  do  on  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
too. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes;  and 
the  Senator  from  Washington  does  it 
well. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  have  been  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  for  many, 
many  years.  What  I  was  bothered  about 
was  that  we  aie  now  Just  starting  on 
HEW  appropriations.  "The  House  has  not 
passed  that  bill.  I  do  not  wsmt  to  see. 
In  a  supplemental  bill,  rules  and  guide- 
lines that  tie  our  hands  in  advance.  We 
would  be  waiving  our  responsibility  to 
make  our  own  decisions,  based  on  the 
facts  and  evidence  relating  to  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  That  was  the 


only  thing  that  bothered  me  about  it.  I 
think  I  should  do  what  I  have  proposed — 
if  the  Senator  wants  to  put  a  limitation 
on  my  appropriation  after  I  bring  the 
appropriation  before  the  Senate,  the 
Senate  can  woi^  its  will.  Right  now  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  that  when  we 
start  on  the  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare appropriation,  with  the  bill  as  it 
now  stands,  health  is  going  to  be  at  a 
disadvantage. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  the  Senator  will  yield  on  this 
point,  the  Senate  and  House  can  still 
make  cuts  in  excess  of  the  $1.9  billion 
if  desired.  "The  Senator's  committee  can 
still  make  cuts  regardless  of  what  is  pro- 
vided here. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  the  Senate  does  not  have  to  follow 
this? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ate can  cut  or  not.  It  does  not  bind  the 
Senate's  hands.  But  the  reduction  will 
have  to  be  made  by  someone — the  Con- 
gress or  the  President. 

I  think  there  is  good  argument  in  hav- 
ing this  matter  thrashed  out  on  the 
supplemental  appropriation  bill.  We  are 
almost  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  We 
are  almost  at  the  beginning  of  the  new 
fiscal  year.  "This  is  the  time  to  enact  a 
forced  reduction  in  Federal  spending,  so 
the  President  and  the  Congress  both 
will  know  at  the  beginning  just  how 
much  of  a  cut  will  have  to  be  made  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year.  If  Congress  waits  im- 
til the  new  fiscal  year  is  half  gone  before 
making  a  decision  to  enact  a  forced 
spending  reduction,  the  implementation 
of  that  reduction  will  be  more  difBcult 
and  the  swing  of  the  ax  will  have  to  cut 
deeper  to  make  the  whole  year  average 
come  out  the  same  as  if  action  had  been 
taken  at  the  start  of  the  new  fiscal  year. 
Now  is  the  time,  and  the  best  time,  to 
make  that  decision,  before  the  new  year 
starts  on  July  1.  If  the  Senator  does  not 
wish  to  vote  for  a  reduction  now,  it  is 
perfectly  all  right  with  me. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  sure  it  will  be 
all  right  with  the  Senator.  "The  Senator 
and  I  each  vote  our  own  way  in  accord- 
ance with  our  own  conscience.  We  have 
done  this  for  a  long  time.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  one  of  the  nice  things  about  the 
Senate  is  that  it  does  not  seem  to  change 
the  respect  of  Senators  for  each  other 
for  them  to  vote  their  honest  opinions, 
which  may  be  different. 

I  would  not  have  brought  this  matter 
up  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  the  two 
big  items  of  HEW  are  exempt.  Yet  here 
is  health  standing  vulnerable  by  itself. 
I  know  what  we  have  done  in  the  field 
of  health.  I  know  the  Senate  wants  to  do 
what  it  can.  We  will  do  our  shstre  in 
keeping  appropriations  at  a  reasonable 
level. 

For  years,  I  handled  the  Independent 
Offices  appropriations.  Last  year  that  bill 
was  cut  a  great  deal.  Over  the  years  we 
have  cut  about  $6  billion  out  of  that  bill. 
"Those  cuts  are  sometimes  easier  to  do 
there  than  in  the  field  of  health. 

I  am  not  going  to  be  emotional  about 
it,  but  I  cannot  separate  health  and  edu- 
cation in  this  country.  I  think  they  go 
together.  "ITiat  is  why  I  submitted  the 
amendment. 
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Mr.  President.  I  Mk  for  the  yeas  uul 
lUkjrs  on  the  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  najn  were  ordered. 
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IN  THE  liCATTER  OP  THE  MXNORITY 
LEADER 

Mr.  OOODELL.  Mr.  Preeldent.  on  the 
momlnc  of  January  15, 19M.  Dr.  John  H. 
Knowles.    an    eminent    Mawf fi  uie  t  U 

physician,  wa^  Invited  to  Washington  by 
the  then  Secretary-designate  of  Health. 
Education,    and    Welfare.    Robert    H. 
Finch,  and  offered  the  position  <A  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Health  and  Scientific 
Affairs,  the  No.  1  health  Job  within  the 
gift  of  the  executive  branch  to  give  a 
medical  doctor. 
Dr.  Knowles  accepted. 
Since  that  offer  was  made  and  ac- 
cepted,   one   hundred   fifty-three    days 
have  come  and  gone  and  yet  the  matter 
of  Dr.  Knowles'  appointment  has  never 
come  before  the  Senate  of  the  United 
SUteS.- 
~  Thfc'^estlon.  of  course,  is  why? 

Is  It,  Mr.  President,  a  question  of  Dr. 
Knowles'  qualifications? 

Obviously,    the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  does  not  think 
so.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
does  not  think  so.  The  American  Public 
Health  Association,  the  Association  of 
American  Medical  Colleges,  the  Ameri- 
can Nurses  Association,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Hospital  Association — they,  together, 
do  not  think  so.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  a 
majority  of  the  Senate,  if  given  the  op- 
portimity  to  do  so,  would  do  anything 
less  than  vote  overwhelmingly  to  con- 
firm Dr.  Knowles  as  Secretary  of  Health 
and  ScienUflc  Affairs,  and  thereby  en- 
thusiastically endorse  his  qualifications. 
If  I  may,  Mr.  President,  let  me  tell 
you  why  I  believe  Dr.  Kiwywles  deserves 
if  nothing  more,  a  chance  to  be  consid- 
ered by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
First,  on  the  basis  of  his  record  alone, 
he  is  unquestionably  qualified  to  be  the 
Secretary    of    Health     and    Scientific 
Affairs. 

Qualified,  because  as  Director  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Dr. 
Knowles.  in  assuming  the  leadership  of 
a  great  hospital,  helped  to  make  it  even 
greater.  That  quality,  the  quality  of  lead- 
ership, is  of  vital  Importance  to  the  top 
health  Job  in  the  VS.  Government. 

Qualified,  because  dining  the  7  years 
he  has  been  director  of  Massachusetts 
General.  Dr.  Knowles  has  sought  to 
broaden  the  ways  in  which  a  hospital 
can  serve  the  needs  of  a  great  city,  and 
his  success  in  this  critical  area  is  ac- 
knowledged by  even  his  critics. 

Qualified,  because  Dr.  Knowles. 
though  responsible  for  administration 
has  never  lost  sight  of  a  doctor's  first 
calling— caring  for  his  patient's  needs. 
This  able  man  sets  aside  2  months 
out  of  every  year  to  work  as  a  physician 
in  the  wards  of  Massachusetts  General. 
Qualified,  because  with  aU  of  his  re- 
sponsibilities, as  varied  and  as  difficult 
as  they  are.  Dr.  Knowles  has  still  found 
the  time  to  write  more  than  forty  papers 
and  a  textbook  on  respiratory  physiology, 
while  at  the  same  time  becoming  a  car- 
dio-pulmonary  q^edallst. 
Qualified,  bec&uae  as  a  member  of  the 


American  Medical  AsaoelaUon.  Dr. 
Knowles  has  participated  In  many  long- 
range  planning  studies  to  improve  the 
quality  of  medical  hdp  In  this  Nation, 
and  knows,  pertiaps  better  than  most  of 
his  peers,  that  the  AMA  can  make  an 
even  greater  contribution  to  national 
life. 

Qualified,  because  as  a  sometimes  lec- 
turer at  Harviu-d  University,  Dr. 
Knowles  understands  the  critical  need 
for  more  physicians  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  great  difficulties  we  are  going 
to  encounter  unless  we  can  find  a  way 
to.  Interest  more  young  men  and  women 
in  the  medical  profession. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  and  more. 
I  believe  that  Dr.  Knowles  is  more  than 
qualified  to  be  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Scientific  Affairs. 

Qualified  to  assist  in  the  more  than  a 
dozen  pieces  of  legislation  which  must 
t>e  considered  for  extension  in  the  area 
of  health  this  year  and  which  desperate- 
ly needs  the  help  of  a  man  like  Dr. 
Knowles. 

Qualified  to  give  valued  counsel  on 
the  more  than  100  biUs  already  intro- 
duced this  session  of  the  Congress  on 
matters  pertaining  to  health  and  which 
clearly  indicate  the  sense  of  priority  the 
Members  of  Congress  give  to  this  vital 


area. 


Qualified  to  help  determine  the  ways 
and  means  by  which  the  Government  can 
most  effectively  invest  over  $13  billion 
in  medical  research  and  health-care 
funds:  an  Investment  in  the  future 
health  security  of  this  Nation. 

Qualified  to  give  expert  leadership  to 
the  policy  direction  of  medicare  and 
medicaid,  as  weO  as  helping  to  bring  be- 
fore the  bar  of  public  opinion  those  doc- 
tors who  have  excessively  profited  by 
overcharging  medicare  and  medicaid 
patients  and  who  have  in  the  process 
robbed  the  taxpayers  of  this  country. 

If  so  highly  qualified  a  man  as  Dr. 
John  Knowles  has  not  been  nominated, 
it  is  then  Incumbent  upon  the  Members 
of  this  body  to  ask  the  question.  "Why?" 
Mr.  President,  I  have  considerable  re- 
gard for  my  distinguished  colleague  and 
our  minority  leader.  Senator  Dikksen. 
Few  men  equal  his  accomplishments  in 
a  congressional  career  spanning  nearly 
40  years.  He  has  been  a  friend  of  Presi- 
dents and  a  leader  in  the  UJ3.  Congress. 
Through  dedication  to  hard  work  and 
a  disciplined  mind.  Senator  Dtucsxir 
quickly  rose  to  prominence  as  a  leader  in 
the  other  body  to  which  he  was  first 
elected.  His  colleagues  recognized  him  as 
an  expert  on  the  tasks  he  chose  to 
master. 

The  test  of  any  man's  desire  for  lead- 
ership often  rests  in  his  determination  to 
overcome  physical  affliction.  Indeed,  the 
crucible  of  physical  affliction  has  often 
foreshadowed  the  rise  of  men  to  leader- 
ship positions.  So  it  was  with  Senator 
DniKSEN.  He  confounded  medical  experts 
predicting  loss  of  his  eyesight.  He  retired 
from  the  other  body,  spending  2  years  to 
recover  from  his  affliction.  Then  he  ran 
for  the  US.  Senate,  defeating  another 
minority  leader  in  a  race  most  thought 
he  would  lose. 

Dedication.  Discipline.  Determination. 
These  qualities  brought  Senator  Hthmsoi 


to  the  Senate,  and  they  soon  propelled 
him  to  the  position  of  minority  leader. 
Each  of  us  remembers  specific  occasions 
when  Senator  DDUCsm's  leadership  qual- 
ities made  meaningful  contributions  to 
our  Nation's  progress.  I  especially  re- 
member his  constructive  leadership  role 
In  obtaining  the  passage  of  meaningful 
civil  rights  legislation. 

But  leadership  also  bears  the  earmarks 
of  another  quality  in  a  democracy.  The 
quality  is  simply  to  allow  those  who  are 
led  to  be  effectively  heard. 

Why  is  It  that  the  nomination  of  Dr. 
Knowles  has  not  been  sent  to  the  Senate 
for  consideration?  Why  is  it  that  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  have  not  been  permitted 
to  work  their  will  on  this  vital  matter? 

There  are  two  reasons.  The  American 
Medical  Association  and  the  minority 
leader  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

No  one  organization,  no  one  man 
should  be  permitted  to  dictate  or  to  veto 
a  Presidential  appointment  of  one  so 
eminently  qualified  as  Dr.  Knowles.  Yet. 
this  is  clearly  the  case  in  the  present 
Instance. 

The  American  Medical  Association, 
through  Its  president,  has  expressed  op- 
position to  Dr.  Knowles'  appointment. 
Senator  Dihksik  has  said  he  would  block 
that  appointment  if  the  President  sub- 
mits it  to  the  Senate. 

Speaking  only  for  myself,  as  an  indi- 
vidual Senator,  I  would  like  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  debate  the  qualifications 
of  Dr.  Knowles  in  this  Chamber.  I  do 
not  believe  that  is  too  much  to  ask  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois.  I 
challenge  the  minority  leader,  my  leader, 
to  advise  President  Nixon  and  Secretary 
Pinch  that  he  will  no  longer  arbitrarily 
block  consideration  of  Dr.  Knowles'  ap- 
pointment. I  challenge  the  minority 
leader  to  allow  the  Senate  to  work  its 
wiU. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-three  days  have 
passed,  and  one  of  the  Government's 
most  Important  positions  remains  un- 
filled. Others  have  waited;  I  have  waited. 
I  will  wait  silently  no  longer. 

I  stand  here  now,  as  a  matter  of  con- 
science, to  oppose  the  leader  of  my  party 
in  the  Senate. 

I  stand  here  now,  because  I  believe 
very  deeply  in  two  principles. 

I  believe  in  the  right  of  the  President 
to  nominate  those  men  he  believes  can 
do  the  best  Job. 

I  believe  in  the  right  of  the  Senate  to 
work  its  will  on  persons  nominated  by 
the  President. 

These  principles,  essential  facets  of  our 
Government,  are  being  violated,  and  the 
confidence  of  the  American  people,  the 
ultimate  strength  of  any  democracy,  Is 
being  shaken. 

There  are  many  rumors  to  the  effect 
that  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Knowles  is 
now  dead.  If  that  is  so,  the  democratic 
process  has  lost  a  battle  and  the  public 
interest  has  suffered  a  grievous  defeat. 
I  believe  it  is  In  the  best  Interest  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  and 
Senator  Dikkskm  to  say  they  are  un- 
afraid to  have  Dr.  Knowles*  appoint- 
ment openly  considered  by  members  of 
the  JJS.  Senate. 

The  appointment  of  Dr.  John  Knowles 
should  rest  on  its  merits. 
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MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate : 

H.R.  265.  An  act  to  amend  section  502  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  relating  to 
construction -differential  subsidies; 

H.R.  1808.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
John  W.  Booth  IH; 

H.R.  2037.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
W.  Barrle  and  Marguerite  J.  Barrle; 

HJl.  2209.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Carlo 
DeMarco; 

H.R.  3373.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Dellna; 

HJi.  3377.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Prank 
Klelnerman; 

HJl.  3560.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Arte 
Rudolf  Busch  (also  known  as  Harry  Bush); 

HJl.  3666.  An  act  to  amend  section  336(c) 
of  the  Immigration  adn  Nationality  Act; 

H.R.  4658.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bernard 
L.  Coulter; 

H.R.  5107.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Maria  Moelo; 

H.R.  5337.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  late 
Albert  E.  Jameson,  Jr.; 

HJl.  9946.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  quitclaim 
retained  rights  In  certain  tracts  of  land  to 
the  Board  of  Education  of  Lee  County,  S.C; 

H.R.  11069.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tion of  funds  for  Padre  Island  National  Sea- 
shore In  the  State  of  Texas,  and  for  other 
piuposes;  and 

HM.  11235.  An  act  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as  indi- 
cated : 

HJl.  9946.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  quitclaim 
retained  rights  in  certain  tracts  of  land  to 
the  Bofu-d  of  Education  of  Lee  Cotinty.  S.C; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Por- 
estry. 

H.R.  11069.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tion of  funds  for  Padre  Island  National  Sea- 
shore In  the  State  of  Texas,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  1808.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
John  W.  Booth  m; 

H.R.  2037.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
W.  Barrie  and  Marguerite  J.  Barrie; 

H.R.  2209.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Carlo 
Deldareo; 

H.R.  3373.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Dellna;  '^^ 

H.R.  3377.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Prank 
Klelnerman; 

HJl.  3560.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Arte  Ru- 
dolf Busch  (also  known  as  Harry  Bush) ; 

HJl.  3666.  An  act  to  amend  section  336(c) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act; 

HJl.  4658.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bernard 
L.  Coulter; 

H.R.  5107.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Maria  Mosio;  and 

H.R.  5337.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  late 
Albert  E.  Jameson,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HR.  11235.  An  act  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 


SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIA'nONS  ACT,  1969 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11400)  making  supple- 


mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1969,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  perfect  my  amend- 
ment, which  was  drawn  in  a  hurry,  with  a 
modification  that  states  more  clearly  my 
intended  meaning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
state  the  proposed  modification. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  71,  at  the  end  of  line  26,  add  a 
comma  and  the  following:  "except  that  no 
such  reservation  may  be  applied  to  health 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  so  modified. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  in  a  position  which  I  think 
forces  me  to  oppose  the  amendment.  I 
do  so  because  if  we  are  to  be  serious  about 
enforcing  a  Federal  expenditure  reduc- 
tion on  ourselves  and  on  the  administra- 
tion, then  we  caimot  continue  to  exempt 
one  after  another  of  the  very  Important 
programs  in  which  we  all  believe  and 
many  of  which  are  our  favorites. 

The  committee  started  out  by  exempt- 
ing unpredictables  such  as  support  of  the 
war  in  Southeast  Asia,  mandatory  and 
fixed  items  such  as  interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt,  and  uncontrollables  such  as 
farm  price  supports  and  public  assist- 
ance grants. 

The  committee  then  took  the  remain- 
ing controllables  and  said  they  had  to  be 
cut  by  $1.9  billion.  But  each  time  from 
here  on  out  that  he  removes  one  of  the 
controllables  and  puts  it  into  the  exempt 
class,  we  do  not  do  anything  to  the  $1.9 
billion  reduction  figure,  but  we  do  narrow 
by  that  much  the  remaining  controllable 
category  from  which  that  $1.9  billion  has 
to  be  cut. 

So,  in  the  vote  which  was  taken  a  mo- 
ment ago,  the  Senate  said  in  effect  that 
$3.7  billion  of  that  $84.3  billion  which 
was  in  the  controllable  category  is  going 
to  be  removed  from  that  category  and 
exempted  from  any  forced  reduction. 

The  Senate  is  now  being  asked  by  the 
distinguished  and  able  Senator  from 
Washington  to  remove  an  additional  $2.9 
billion  from  that  category  that  it,  too, 
along  with  the  Office  of  Education,  may 
be  given  preferential  status.  So,  the 
cheese  is  becoming  a  little  more  binding 
all  the  time. 

I  am  Just  as  much  in  favor  of  expendi- 
tures for  nealth  as  is  any  other  Senator. 
I  do  not  recall  ever  having  voted  to  cut 
an  expenditure,  but  I  have  voted  to  in- 
crease expenditures.  My  worthy  col- 
league is  now  taking  the  position  I  took 
a  while  ago  when  I  said,  "If  you  take  the 
Yarborough  amendment,  you  are  going 
to  open  up  health  for  larger  cuts." 


I  am  glad  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
te.- from  Washington  stated  in  his  own 
presentation  here  that  that  is  precisely 
what  we  would  now  do  unless  we  have 
this  amendment  in  addition  to  the  one 
already  adopted. 

We  can  carry  this  even  further  and 
say  that  we  ought  to  exempt  farm  price 
supports.  We  can  say  that  we  ought  to 
exempt  vocational  rehabilitation.  We 
can  say  that  we  ought  to  exempt  IDA— 
the  economic  International  Development 
Association.  I  voted  against  the  appro- 
priations for  IDA  in  the  committee.  How- 
ever, "what  is  done,  'tis  done." 

We  can  go  on  down  the  line  and  say, 
"We  want  a  $1.9  billion  reduction,  but 
we  want  to  exempt  everything  from  that 
reduction.  We  do  not  want  to  make  a 
cut  anywhere." 

So,  we  march  up  the  Hill  and  say  we 
have  got  to  have  a  $1.9  billion  reduc- 
tion. We  march  up  the  HUl  with  the  ban- 
ners flying,  bugles  blaring,  and  the 
drums  beating  and  we  thrill  to  the  tu- 
multous cheers  of  the  multitude  along 
the  wayside  as  we  pass. 

Then  we  about  face  and  march  down 
the  Hill  and  say,  "We  do  not  want  to  ct 
here  and  we  do  not  want  to  cut  there  or 
somewhere  else." 

That  is  the  position  we  will  be  in  if  we 
continue  to  lift  out  of  the  controllable 
category  those  very  worthy  programs 
and  activities  such  as  health  and  edu- 
cation. What  will  be  the  next  program 
for  favored  treatment  in  this  discrimina- 
tory pattern?  I  thought  Senators  were 
against  discrimination. 

We  either  have  to  mean  what  we  say, 
that  we  want  to  make  a  reduction  in  con- 
trollable Federal  expenditures,  or  we 
must  say,  "We  stand  for  an  overall  re- 
duction in  Federal  spending,  but  do  not 
believe  us.  We  are  Just  kidding.  We  do 
not  mean  what  we  say.  We  are  not  going 
to  let  you  touch  this  or  that  item." 

That  being  the  case,  I  have  to  oppose 
the  amendment. 

It  is  just  like  opposing  motherhood  and 
the  flag  and  God.  Fortunately,  I  have 
never  been  put  in  a  position  yet  of  op- 
posing those  three.  However,  if  we  con- 
tinue at  the  rate  we  are  going,  we  may 
find  that  there  is  nothing  else  left  to  op- 
pose. 

I  have  to  oppose  the  amendment  and 
stand  by  the  will  of  the  committee  if 
the  committee's  proposal  is  to  mean  any- 
thing. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  must  con- 
fess to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
that  as  a  freshman  Senator,  this  reminds 
me  of  the  many  times  I  watched  the  ic- 
tlvities  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  when  it  said  to  the  President  that 
it  had  to  cut  the  budget  by  so  much 
money.  Then,  everyone  sat  in  the  Senate 
and  proceeded  to  put  it  all  back. 

I  think  that  many  of  the  people  listen- 
ing today  may  well  be  missing  the  point 
that  we  have  said  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  that  we  want  the  budget 
cut  from  what  it  was  under  the  last  rec- 
ommendation of  b  little  over  $200  billion. 
And  all  of  a  sudden  we  come  along  and 
say  in  the  pending  bill  that  it  shall  not 
exceed  $187.9  billion  with  the  exception 
of  some  uncontrollables.  Then  we  add 
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other  uncontroUftble*  »nd  still  other  un- 

controllables. 

It  ia  kind  of  like  saying  that  we  have  a 
nation  that  really  want«  a  tax  reduction 
and  a  reduction  of  the  budcet,  but  aome- 
how  or  other  we  want  the  wide  highways, 
free  beer,  and  motherhood.  Somehow  or 
other  we  cannot  have  all  three.  Somehow 
or  other  when  the  day  of  reckoning 
comes,  the  reckoning  really  will  be  to  the 
effect  that  we  will  have  opened  up  every- 
thing. And  when  it  comes  to  appropria- 
tions, we  would  have  cut  out  all  of  the 
controllables  and  made  our  budget  to 
tally  uncontrollables. 

I  can  only  say  to  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  that  he  Is  flghUng  a  great 
and  wonderful  battle.  However,  in  my 
argiunent  with  the  Senator  2  days  ago 
when  we  talked  about  the  controllables 
and  uncontrollables.  It  really  means  that 
we  sit  here  and  say  that  out  of  some 
$187.9  billion,  the  Senate  is  capable  of 
controlling  some  $80  billion  and  totally 
llnca^Mble  of  controlling  the  remainder. 
I  think  it  becomes  quite  a  game  that 
we  play.  I  am  not  certain  how  it  appears 
In  the  newspapers  when  published,  but  It 
Is  a  little  disillusioning. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  appreciate  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator. 

The  pending  amendment  has  as  much 
appeal  as  the  last  amendment  agreed  to 
by  the  Senate.  However.  If  we  are  going 
to  make  expenditure  reductions,  we  will 
have  to  cut  out  some  programs  in  which 
we  all  believe. 

I  think  we  have  to  remember  that  there 
are  a  lot  of  housewives  who  go  to  the 
butcher  shop  each  week  and  see  the 
prices  on  breakfast  bacon  going  up  and 
up  and  up.  Inflation  la  taking  pennies 
out  of  the  dollar. 

Federal  spending  constitutes  a  major 
cause  of  inflation  in  this  country,  and  we 
must  do  something  to  half  It. 

Congress  Imposed  a  surtax.  I  voted 
against  that.  I  would  vote  for  a  surtax  If 
I  were  convinced  that  the  Federal  Oov- 
enunent  had  done  everything  it  could 
possibly  do  to  stop  wasting  money  on 
programs   and   activities   that   are   not 
meritorious  and  to  improve  the  efllclency 
In  administration  of  others.  Thus  far. 
I  am  not  convinced  that  it  has  done  this. 
If  we  are  serious  about  fighting  infla- 
tion and  about  the  need  for  raising  taxes 
and  taking  money  away  from  American 
businesses  and  the  working  man  and 
woman  to  flght  inflation,  we  have  to  be 
equally  serious  about  curbing  our  ap- 
petite for  more  and  larger  Federal  pro- 
grams  and   Federal   expenditures.   The 
soundness  of  the  dollar  both  at  home  and 
abroad  Is  at  stake.  The  equity  of  our 
actions  against  those  we  force  on  busi- 
nesses and  consumers  by  siphoning  off 
some  of  their  earnings  in  taxes  is  an  Is- 
sue. If  we  are  to  defend  the  value  of  the 
dollar,  we  must  defer  many  things  until  a 
more  appropriate  time,  no  matter  how 
desirable  they  might  seem.  This  is  what 
Congress  is  asking  wage  earners  to  do 
with  the  income  tax  surcharge.  It  is  what 
we  are  asking  businesses  to  do  with  both 
the  surcharge  and  the  pending  repeal  of 
the  investment  tax  credit,  and  it  is  what 


we  have  to  do  to  the  growth  of  Federal 
spending. 

If  we  raise  taxes  and  raise  spending 
too.  we  continue  to  place  a  double  bite 
on  our  people  both  through  taxes  and  in- 
creased prices. 

The  way  to  help  all  our  people,  but 
particularly  those  with  low  Incomes,  with 
fixed  Incomes,  and  with  no  available  re- 
serve of  savings,  is  to  get  control  of  the 
trend  on  ever-Increasing  prices  we  all 
have  to  pay  Just  to  live.  We  cannot  get 
the  cost  of  living  under  control  if  we 
continue  to  spend  a  little  more  here  and 
»■  little  more  there  in  the  hundreds  of 
places  where  we  all  agree  a  little  more 
might  be  desirable.  We  must  distingxilsh 
between  what  we  have  to  do  and  what  we 
might  Uke  to  do  if  conditions  were  favor- 
able. Conditions  are  not  favorable  when 
prices  are  rising  and  when  our  action  of 
a  little  more  here  and  a  little  more  there 
will  be  self-defeating  by  making  It  even 
more  difficult  for  our  people  to  buy  the 
essentials  of  life.  I  am  talking  about  that 
housewife  who,  in  the  face  of  a  fixed  In- 
come or  a  low  or  moderate  Income,  would 
like  to  put  some  breakfast  bacon  on  the 
table  once  a  week,  but  who,  because  of 
spiralling  prices,  is  prevented  from  doing 
so. 

Mr.  MAONUSOK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MAONUSON.  We  are  not  deter- 
mining the  health  appropriation  In  this 
amendment  or  in  this  bill  We  may  even- 
tually cut  the  health  appropriations  even 
more  than  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia suggests  by  his  amendment.  We 
Just  did  not  want  health  to  be  In  a  posi- 
tion different  from  that  of  education  and 
welfare. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  am 
aware  of  that. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  say  that  we  are 
not  determining  the  health  appropria- 
tion today.  We  are  going  to  determine 
that  after  hearings. 

As  for  the  woman  who  goes  to  the  mar- 
ket, I  want  to  see  that  she  is  alive  and 
healthy,  too. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  So  do  L 
Mr.  MAONUSON.  And  that  her  chil- 
dren have  every  opportunity  to  have  the 
best  of  medical  care  and  research. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator  does  not  stand  in  a  position  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia.  In  that  respect. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  concur  in  the  argument  that 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  mak- 
ing today.  I  only  wish  I  had  been  able  to 
convert  him  yesterday.  The  argument  I 
made  yesterday  Is  valid  today.  Once 
Members  start  selecting  their  pet  pro- 
grams for  exemption  they  have  a  job  to 
argue  against  selecting  others. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  has 
brought  up  a  proposal  to  exempt  the 
health  program.  He  made  a  very  good 
argument.  An  equally  good  argiunent 
can  be  made  for  several  other  programs. 
For  example,  yesterday  Congress  did 


exempt  price-support  programs  for  agri- 
culture products.  Congress  exempted  all 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  ex- 
penditures, the  food  lor  peace,  the  school 
lunch  program,  and  so  forth.  Congress 
has  exempted  all  public  assistance  grants, 
including  medicaid.  Congress  has  ex- 
empted the  Post  Office  Department.  Con- 
gress exampted  Itself,  the  legislative 
branch,  from  any  controls  In  Government 
spending.  Congress  has  exempted  the 
judiciary  along  with  many  others,  and 
these  were  controllable  items — just  as 
controllable  as  are  the  items  Involved  in 
the  pending  amendment. 

I  say  that  as  one  who  will  not  support 
the  Senator  from  Washington,  but  I  did 
not  support  the  exemption  for  those 
other  programs  either. 

I  think  that  once  we  move  into  the 
area  of  selecting  those  to  be  exempted 
Congress  will  end  up  exempting  every- 
thing and  end  up  with  no  control  and  no 
ceilings.  I  said  yesterday — and  I  repeat — 
that  we  need  valid  expenditure  ceiling, 
but  with  all  due  respect,  we  do  not  have 
one  before  us  now,  with  or  without  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington. The  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington  may  open  the  door  a 
little  wider;  but  the  big  bam  doors  are 
open  now,  and  I  do  not  see  any  difference 
In  opening  another  door.  Congress  has 
already  claimed  that  it  wants  to  cut 
spending,  but  when  the  chips  are  down  it 
does  not  want  to  cut  spending  on  any 
of  its  pet  programs. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
the  amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Macnuson). 
It  seems  to  me  that  no  governmental  ac- 
tivity Is  entitled  to  more  special  attention 
than  health.  This  Is  true  of  all  of  the 
health  programs  administered  by  the 
Departmmt  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  It  Is  particularly  true  of  the 
Indian  PubUc  Health  Service.  I  call  the 
attention  of  Senators  to  a  statement  I 
made  cm  March  26, 1969,  on  the  introduc- 
tion of  S.  1691,  pointing  out  the  serious 
problems  caused  in  the  Indian  Public 
Health  Service  by  last  year's  limitation 
on  personnel.  We  should  not  make  this 
worse.  I  hope  the  amendment  will  be 
adopted. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GoLDWATKK  in  the  chair> .  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  modified  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Washington  to  the 
committee  amendment.  On  this  question, 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  tlie 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  (Mr.  Grav«l)  .  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee),  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
INTVBE),  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Yarborough)  are  necessarily  absent. 
I  further  aimounce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Oravxl),  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.    Hart),    the    Senator    from    New 


Hampshire  (Mr.  McIhttbx),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  YAaBoaonoH) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  annoimce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbk)  Is  detained 
on  ofiScial  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  45, 
nays  47,  as  follows: 

jlNo.381>g.l 
TEAS — 46 


Aiken 

Oore 

Uondale 

Bayh 

Harris 

Uontoya 

Blbl0 

Hartke 

Muskle 

Brooke 

Hatneld 

Nelson 

Burdlck 

aoUlngs 

Pastore 

Cannon 

Hughes 

PeU 

Case 

mouye 

Prouty 

Cotton 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Cranston 

Javltt 

RlblooS 

Dodd 

Kennedy 

Scbwelker 

Domlnlck 

Magnuson 

Spong 

Eagleton 

Matblas 

Symington 

Pong 

McCarthy 

Ty  dings 

Pulbt1«ht 

McGovem 

WUllams.  VJ. 

GoodeU 

MetcaU 
i  NAYS— -47 

Toung,  Ohio 

AUen 

Bi'vln 

Packwood 

Allott 

Pannln 

Pearaon 

Baker 

Qoldwater 

Percy 

Bellmon 

Qrlffln 

Prozmlre 

Bennett 

Oumey 

RusaeU 

Boggs 

Hansen 

Scott 

ByntVa. 

Holland 

Smith 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Hruska 

Sparkman 

Ctauieb 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Stennls 

Cook 

Stevens 

Cooper 

Long 

Curtis 

Mansfield 

Thurmond 

Dirknsn 

McCleUan 

Tower 

Dole 

Miller 

WUllams,  Del. 

Eastland 

Mundt 

Toung,  N.  Dak 

Ellender 

Murphy 

NOT  VO'ITNG— 8 

Anderson 

McQee 

Saxbe 

Qravel 

Mclntyre 

Tarborough 

Hart 

Moss 

So  Mr.  Magnuson's  modified  amend- 
ment to  the  committee  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  move  that  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  as  amended. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  najrs  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  the  action  which  the  Sen- 
ate has  just  taken  on  the  last  two  votes 
suggests  to  me  the  wisdom  of  including 
in  the  Senate  provision  on  the  limita- 
tion of  spending  a  provision  which  is 
found  in  the  House  bill.  I  would  like  to 
refer  the  dlsting\ushed  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  to  page  70.  lines  7  through 
14.  I  have  at  the  desk  an  amendment 
covering  this  point,  but  I  should  like  to 
discuss  it  with  the  Senator  first. 
X  If  I  may  read  the  langruage,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Senate,  it  is  as  follows: 

Provided,  That  whenever  action,  or  inac- 
tion, by  the  Congress  on  requests  for  ap- 
propriations and  other  budgetary  proposals 
varies  from  the  President's  recommendations 
thereon,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  shall  report  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Congress  his  estimate  of  the  effect  of 
such  action  or  Inaction  on  expenditures  and 
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net  lending,  and  the  limitation  set  forth 
therein  shall  be  correspondingly   adjusted. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  persua- 
sive and  eloquent  arguments  this  after- 
noon urging  us  to  exempt  education  and 
health  from  the  limitations  Imposed  by 
the  bill.  We  are  just  at  the  beginning  of 
the  appropriations  process  in  Congress, 
and  we  will  be  considering  many  appro- 
priations bills  before  we  are  through.  It 
therefore  seems  to  me  that  we  should 
Include  in  the  bill  a  realistic  recognition 
of  the  fact  that,  from  time  to  time,  indi- 
vidual Senators  will  want  to  ask  the 
Senate  to  consider  adjustments  based 
upon  the  merits  of,  say,  water  pollution, 
education,  and  various  other  programs. 
I  think  it  is  wise  to  adopt  a  ceiling  at 
this  point,  recognizing  the  President's 
recommendations  and  undertaking  to  set 
a  benchmark  for  us  to  follow.  We  know, 
if  we  are  Intellectually  honest  about  it, 
that  from  time  to  time,  during  the  course 
of  this  session,  we  may  want  to  consider 
variations  from  the  President's  budget 
recommendations  which  may  or  may  not 
breach  the  ceiling. 

The  language  I  have  read  here,  which 
was  included  in  the  House  bill,  gives  us 
a  procedure  for  handling  it  without  be- 
ing dishonest  about  it. 

Thus,  I  should  like  to  propose  the 
amendment  and  would  like  to  get  the 
reaction  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

I  have  discussed  it  with  him  earlier  and 
he  seemed  somewhat  receptive  to  this 
approach. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  think  that  the  distinguished 
Senator's  suggestion  Is  a  very  important 
contribution  here.  Unless  this  is  done, 
the  President — certainly  the  Congress — 
would  not  be  kept  Informed  as  to  the 
expenditure  impact  resulting  from  in- 
creases cuts  in  or  appropriations  that 
Congress  might  make. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  Congress 
be  kept  informed  of  the  expenditure  im- 
pact of  its  appropriation  actions. 

I  would  ask  the  Senator  if  he  would 
be  willing  to  go  one  step  further.  I  am 
glad  he  has  called  this  to  our  attention. 
I  think  the  proviso  shoiHd  be  in  the  bill 
and  I  wonder  whether  he  would  go  one 
step  further  and  add  subsection  (b), 
which  was  stricken  from  the  House  lan- 
guage, and  which  merely  states  that  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  will 
make  these  reports  beginning  the  first 
full  month  after  the  passage  of  this  act, 
and  each  month  thereafter,  diulng  the 
first  session,  and  then  once  each  quarter 
thereafter,  through  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year,  so  that  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  will  not  have  to  inform 
the  Congress  of  the  expenditure  impact 
Immediately  following  each  appropria- 
tion cut  or  appropriation  increase  but 
he  will  have  a  time  set  forth  in  which 
he  would  be  expected  to  make  such  a 
report  to  the  Congress  and  the  President. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor's suggestion  is  well  taken.  I  would 
be  happy  to  include  It  in  my  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  So,  Mr. 
President,  if  the  Senator  will  so  mcxiify 
his  amendment,  I  will  gladly  accept  it 
as  modified. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 


Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  is  at  the  desk  and  I  offer  it 
at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  71,  after  line  16,  insert: 
"Provided  further,  That  whenever  action, 
or  itMCtlon  by  the  Congress  on  requests  for 
appropriations  and  other  budgetary  pro- 
posals varies  from  the  President's  recom- 
mendations thereon,  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  shall  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Congress  his  estimate  of  the 
effect  of  such  action  or  Inaction  on  expend- 
itures and  net  lending,  and  the  limitation  ' 
set  forth  herein  shall  be  correspondingly  ad- 
Justed:  Provided  further.  That  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  shall  report 
periodically  to  the  President  and  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  operation  of  this  section.  The 
first  such  report  shall  be  made  at  the  end 
of  the  first  month  which  begins  after  the 
date  of  approval  of  this  Act;  subsequent  re- 
ports shall  be  made  at  the  end  of  each  cal- 
endar month  during  the  first  session  of  the 
ninety-first  Congress,  and  at  the  end  of  each 
calendar  quarter  thereafter." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, this  simply  requires  that  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
inform  the  President  and  Congress  at 
certain  intervals  as  to  the  Impact  we 
have  made  through  our  cuts  or  Increases 
in  appropriations  on  the  $1.9  billion 
expenditure  reduction  required  by  the 
bill. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Maine  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  Senator's  amend- 
ment, if  adopted,  will  it  automatically 
eradicate  from  the  bill  the  two  rather 
inconsistent  provisions  which  have  just 
been  adopted? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  No.  This  amendment 
does  not  touch  that  at  all. 

Mr.  COTTON.  It  does  not  change  the 
ultimate  amoimt  fixed  as  a  goal  by  the 
Senate  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  wish  It  would  eradi- 
cate these  other  actions,  not  the  goal, 
but  the  inconsistent  provisions  we  have 
adopted. 

I  highly  commend  the  Senator  for  of- 
fering the  amendment.  I  am  entirely  for 
it.  I  think  that  this  matter  of  setting 
up  a  celling  works  exactly  opposite  to 
what  is  intended  because  every  Member, 
consciously  or  subconsciously,  thinks 
that  he  can  vote  for  any  kind  of  appro- 
priation he  wants  to  and  that  because 
there  is  a  ceiling,  it  is  not  going  to  do 
any  harm  because  the  President  or  some- 
one else — some  nebulous  authority  some- 
where— will  balance  the  books.  The  re- 
sult is  that  we  simply  promote  our  own 
irresponsibility. 

I  felt  that  the  entire  House  provision 
was  much  superior  to  what  has  been 
proposed  by  our  committee  in  the  Sen- 
ate. I  wish  the  Senator's  amendment  had 
started  as  a  clean  slate.  I  shall  take 
pleasure  in  supporting  it. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  may  say  that  I  was  tied 
up  elsewhere,  or  I  would  have  offered  it 
earlier  this  afternoon.  It  might  have 
forestalled  some  of  the  action  taken. 

I  think  this  amendment  will  assure 
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orderly  consideration  of  any  changes  the 
Senate  wants  to  make  in  any  appropria- 
tion blil  as  we  go  through  the  entire 
process  in  the  weeks  ahead. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  certainly  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
for  his  proposal. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  read  the  language  in 
the  House  bill.  I  followed  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator. 
But  I  am  not  sure  I  understand  how  it 
works.  Suppose  in  a  given  appropriation 
bill  Congress  saw  fit  to  disallow  a  request, 
say,  of  $100  million  for  something  within 
the  President's  budget.  What  would 
happen  if  the  amendment  the  Senator 
proposes  were  the  law? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Then  the  Director  of  the 
Budget,  as  I  understand  it,  must  report 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress  his 
efltim*t«  of  the  effect  of  such  action  on 
expenditures  and  net  lending  and  on  the 
limitation  set  forth  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Aside  from  reporting  it. 
what  else  happens? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  language  reads: 
The   limitation  set   forth   herein  shall   be 
correspondingly  adjusted. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  what  is  unclear. 
Does  it  mean.  then,  that  if  the  Congress 
saves  $100  million  in  one  instance,  the 
budget  ceiling  Is  thereby  lowered  $100 
million,  or  does  it  mean  that  that  saving 
does  not  go  to  the  taxpayers  or  to  the 
Treasury,  but  makes  it  possible  to  raise 
some  other  item  in  the  appropriation 
process?  I  do  not  think  it  is  clear  what 
the  language,  that  the  ceiling  shall  be 
appropriately  adjusted,  means.  Adjusted 
to  what? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  As  I  understand  it,  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  Director  of  the  Budget 
to  keep  a  rimning  record  of  the  net  im- 
pact and  net  result  of  the  adjustments 
in  appropriations  made  by  the  Congress 
from  the  President's  budget  estimates. 
Those  figures  should  be  available  to  us 
on  a  running  basis,  but,  in  any  case, 
under  the  second  part  of  the  amend- 
ment, we  would  have  a  formal  report  at 
the  end  of  each  month. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  But  what  does  that 
change?  That  is  my  question. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  May  I  answer  the  ques- 
tion first?  What  is  changed,  if  there  is 
a  change,  is  the  spending  ceiling. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Changed  in  what  way? 
If  the  Congress  saves  some  money,  if 
the  Congress  declines  to  appropriate, 
say.  $100  million,  does  the  ceiling  then 
come  down  $100  million,  or  does  the 
ceiling  remain  the  same  and  that  money 
Is  available  for  some  other  purpose? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  As  I  understand  it,  it 
would  go  up  or  down  depending  on  the 
nature  of  the  adjustment  Congress  has 
made.  Let  me  say  this  is  language  from 
the  House  bill.  I  am  not  certain  of  the 
House  interpretation  of  the  language, 
but.  as  I  read  the  language — and  this  is 
what  attracted  me  to  it — I  think  the 
effect  is  to  change  the  ceiling  up  or  down 
depending  on  action  the  Congress  takes 
with  respect  to  each  appropriation  bill. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  So  the  more  we  save  in 
the  appropriation  process,  the  lower  the 
overall  ceiling  becomes? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  is  as  I  understand 

it.         

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  think  it  Is  most  un- 
clear what  it  means. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COTTON.  I  wUl  ask  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine  if  it  does 
not  mean  exactly  this:  that  every  time 
the  Senate  cuts  an  appropriation,  every 
Senator  knows  he  is  reducing  the  ag- 
gregate appropriations  for  the  year,  or 
at  least  at  that  point  he  is  reducing 
them  by  so  much,  and  every  time  we 
exceed  it,  everyone  who  votes  for  it 
knows  he  is  voting  to  push  up  the  ag- 
gregate spending  for  the  year.  Conse- 
quently, there  is  an  incentive  every  time 
we  vote,  either  because  ve  are  pushing 
it  up  or  we  are  doing  the  praiseworthy 
thing,  in  most  case.s.  of  reducing  the  ul- 
timate spending. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  is  exactly  as  I 
understand  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  If  it  is  true  that  our  ac- 
tions on  an  appropriation  bill  result  in 
exceeding  the  President's  budget,  and 
we  therefore  raise  the  ceiling  established 
in  this  act  by  that  much,  which  means 
that  we  have  no  ceiling — that  we  have  a 
ceiling  until  we  vote  money  to  raise  it — 
does  not  the  language  become  meaning- 
less? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  No.  I  agree  that  that  is 
the  effect,  but  I  say  that  does  not  render 
the  action  taken  today  meaningless,  in 
my  judgment.  We  are  setting  the  ceiling. 
The  Senator  knows,  from  the  experience 
we  had  in  the  Senate  last  year,  that  the 
setting  of  the  ceiling  did  not  act  as  a 
prohibition,  subsequently,  against  in- 
creases in  spending  by  the  Congress — we 
approved  increases  for  controllers  in  oiu" 
airport  towers,  for  example. 

I  am  saying  here,  let  us  set  a  ceiling, 
which  operates  as  an  inhibition  as  much 
as  it  did  last  year,  but  if  we  subsequently 
change  it,  as  I  read  the  language,  we 
get  the  impact  in  figures  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Budget.  The  country  gets  it. 
The  President  gets  it.  We  get  it  for  what- 
ever influence  it  will  have  on  our  votes 
on  those  appropriations. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  commend  that  part  of 
the  amendment  which  directs  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  to  send  down  that  infor- 
mation. I  think  it  is  a  good  thing  for 
the  Congress  to  have,  and  I  think  it  Is 
a  good  thing  for  the  public  to  have,  and 
I  think  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the  Pres- 
ident to  have.  We  call  it  a  ceiling,  but  it 
is  a  sort  of  telescoping  process — if  the 
Congress  continues  to  increase  appro- 
priations, the  ceiling  always  goes  up. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  do  not  think  it  changes 
what  it  is  going  to  be,  anyway.  I  may 
say  to  the  Senator  I  think  It  Is  a  recog- 
nition of  the  realities  at  this  point. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  think.  In  light  of  the 
language  adopted,  what  the  Senator  is 
saying  is  correct — you  cannot  have  a 
ceiling  and  have  holes  In  It. 


Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  It  is  not  a  fact  that  this 
is  not  a  celling,  because  it  never  has 
been  and  it  never  will  be?  It  is  a  goal.  I 
think  the  Senator,  in  his  earlier  remarks, 
referred  to  a  hallmark.  But  it  is  a  goal 
rather  than  a  ceiling.  It  is  a  goal  we  set 
for  ourselves.  We  know,  and  everyone 
who  knows  the  appropriating  process 
knows,  that  is  all  it  is  and  all  it  was  last 
year.  But  the  people  do  not  know  it.  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  that  this  ap- 
proach is  the  most  honest,  and  also  puts 
every  Senator  on  his  clear  duty  and 
notice  that  when  he  casts  a  vote  he  is 
either  bringing  that  goal  nearer  or  else 
he  is  pushing  it  away.  Therefore,  we  are 
not  divesting  ourselves  of  personal  re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  May  I  make  one  com- 
ment in  response?  Then  I  will  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

To  do  otherwise  is  to  suggest  that  we 
adopt  as  a  ceiling  the  President's  budget 
estimate.  That  is  delegating  to  him  the 
appropriation  process.  We  have  the  duty, 
and  the  privilege,  I  think,  of  evaluating 
these  budget  estimates  for  ourselves  and 
passing  judgment  on  them,  increasing 
them  or  decreasing  them;  and  we  do 
both.  It  seems  to  me  that  by  setting  a 
ceiling  as  a  goal,  and  still  preserving  the 
realistic  recognition  of  our  own  duty 
and  still  continuing  a  role  in  the  ap- 
propriation process,  we  are  being  realis- 
tic and  honest. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  want  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  we  are  talking  about  two 
different  things.  The  proposed  ceiling  is 
a  ceiling  on  expenditures.  The  matter 
which  will  be  reported  to  us  and  which 
we  might  otherwise  not  know  is  the  ques- 
tion of  how  our  reduction  or  increase  of 
appropriations — not  expenditures — will 
be  reflected  in  the  expenditure  budget 
for  1970. 

That  is  infoi-matlon  we  need  to  have. 
It  is  information  that  does  bear  on  the 
success  of  our  efforts.  I  think  this  is  a 
good  proposal.  However,  we  should  very 
carefully  distinguish  between  the  two 
things,  because  the  amendment  would 
provide  that  when  Congress  exceeds  or 
goes  under  the  request  of  the  President 
for  appropriations  or  other  budgetary 
proposals-— as  for  contractual  authoriza- 
tions— that  fact  should  be  reported  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  Budget  Bureau  should  re- 
port to  the  President  and  to  Congress 
how  that  action  affects  the  expenditure 
budget  for  1970.  Otherwise,  we  will  not 
know  that. 

Suppose  we  pass  an  appropriation  bill 
in  October,  as  we  have  done  many  times, 
and  tne  appropriation  was  not  designed. 
In  the  beginning,  to  be  spent  in  1  year, 
but  we  know  now  that  the  1  year's  por- 
tion is  going  to  be  spent  over  a  lesser 
period  than  1  year.  The  Director  of  the 
Budget  will  know  when  he  will  begin  to 
approve  payments  from  that  approprla- 
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tloR— In  other  words,  when  the  adminis- 
trative setup  has  been  completed — and 
can  report  to  us  how  much  will  be  ex- 
pended out  of  that  appropriation  prior  to 
June  30, 1970.  I 

I  think  this  Is  a  good  pFovlsiwi,  and 
something  like  It  is  the  only  way  in  which 
we  will  be  able  to  keep  up  with  the  effect 
on  the  expenditures  budget  of  our  own 
action  on  the  appropriations  budget.  I 
wish  to  make  that  point  very  clear. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Florida.  The  Senator  is  a  member 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  and 
more  experienced  at  Interpreting  this 
kind  of  language  than  I;  so  I  appreciate 
liaving  his  comments  as  a  part  of  the 
legislative  history. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  second  straight  year  that  members 
of  the  Appropriations  Committees  have 
recommended  that  Congress  impose  limi- 
tations on  expenditures,  and  there  are 
strong  arguments  for  such  limits  in  light 
of  the  inflationary  pressures  on  our  Na- 
tion's economy. 

But  arbitrary  ceilings  threaten  to  cut 
the  budget  of  the  hunger  programs  while 
millions  starve,  to  lower  investments  In 
education  programs  when  the  education 
of  so  many  of  our  young  people  Is  clearly 
Inadequate  and  to  undermine  the  com- 
mitments we  have  made  to  water  pollu- 
tion control  programs,  housing  construc- 
tion, medical  care,  siuzuner  jobs,  and  pov- 
erty programs.  Most  of  these  programs 
have  not  even  been  funded  at  half  of 
their  authorized  levels.  Crying  needs 
have  gone  unanswered. 

All  of  us  are  aware  of  these  needs. 
Many  of  us  have  gone  before  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  request  higher 
appropriations  for  programs  to  which  we 
are  deeply  committed;  others  will  make 
similar  requests  later  in  the  session. 

America  faces  a  problem  of  priorities, 
and  Congress  has  taken  the  lead  tn  try- 
ing to  carve  out  America's  new  priorities 
and  to  implement  them.  We  are  already 
restricted  In  our  efforts  to  deal  with  the 
critical  problems  that  face  the  Nation 
by  the  pressures  of  inflation,  and  it  woiUd 
be  a  grave  mistake  to  further  restrict  our 
options  by  imposing  the  strict  celling  on 
expenditiu-es  which  the  committee  has 
recommended. 

The  ceiling  Is  retained  as  a  goal,  but 
this  amendment  incorporates  the  House- 
passed  provisions  that  congressional  de- 
cisions on  increasing  or  decreasing  ap- 
propriations for  particular  Items  may 
adjust  the  relllng  up  or  down. 

The  President  has  made  cuts  in  the 
budget,  and  the  Congress  should  respect 
his  decisions  In  setting  an  initial  ceiling, 
lion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  budget  and  increases  In  others  that 
the  Congress  may  wish  to  make  In  the 
next  few  months.  There  is  no  resison  why 
we  should  tie  our  hands  this  early.  There- 
fore, I  urge  the  Senate  to  accept  the 
alternative  language  which  I  now  offer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Maine. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  as  I  understand  it.  the  pend- 


ing vote  Is  on  the  Byrd  committee 
amendment,  as  it  has  l>een  modified  by 
all  the  exceptions  that  have  been  thought 
of  up  to  this  point.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  one  who  has  advocated  a 
celling  on  Government  spending.  I  think 
we  need  a  ceiling  on  expenditures.  I  was 
the  author  of  the  first  expenditure  cell- 
ing which  went  through  Congress  last 
year  as  part  of  the  tax  increase  bill. 

I  said  then  and  I  feel  now  that  when 
Congress  considers  the  question  of  in- 
creasing taxes  it  is  just  as  important  that 
Congress  consider  what  it  is  going  to  do 
with  spending  as  well  as  what  it  is  going 
to  do  with  bringing  in  additional  reve- 
nue; and  if  we  were  only  going  to  raise 
taxes  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  in  $8 
biUlon  or  $10  billion  more  to  pour  into 
the  spending  stream,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned we  are  only  defeating  the  purpose 
and  creating  more  inflation.  I  happen  to 
be  one  who  tliinks  that  many  of  the  pri- 
vate citizens  have  as  much  intelligence 
and  sense  about  how  to  spend  their  dol- 
lars as  does  some  bureaucrat  in  Wash- 
ington. 

The  so-called  ceiling  we  have  before 
us  today  is  a  ceiling  in  name  only.  I  shall 
vote  against  it.  I  will  not  be  a  party  to 
supporting  a  principle  which  apparently 
seeks  to  give  to  the  American  people  the 
idea  that  Congress  is  launching  an  econ- 
omy drive  and  that  we  are  putting  a  cell- 
ing on  expenditures.  In  reality  Congress 
is  doing  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  rather 
here  today  the  Senate  has  laid  the 
groundwork  for  the  largest  spending 
spree  that  has  ever  been  conceived, 
greater  than  those  of  either  the  John- 
son administration  or  the  Kennedy 
administration. 

I  wish  to  review  briefly  just  what  these 
exemptions  for  various  programs  mean 
mathematically;  and  if  anyone  wishes  to 
take  exertion  to  my  figures  as  we  go 
along  and  point  out  where  I  am  in  error  I 
shall  be  glad  to  yield  at  any  time  because 
I  think  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  farces 
ever  suggested,  as  far  as  the  American 
people  are  concerned. 

We  start  out  with  the  committee  pro- 
posal of  a  ceiling  of  $187.9  billion  on  ex- 
penditures for  fiscal  1970,  as  compared 
with  the  ceiling  that  was  projected  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  amendment  of 
$192.9  biUion. 

On  the  surface  that  looks  as  though 
the  Senate  were  saving  $5  billion.  But  let 
us  see  what  we  are  doing. 

No.  1,  we  start  out,  on  page  71,  para- 
graph ( 1 ) ,  where  we  find  reference  to 
the  open  ended  programs  and  fixed  costs 
in  the  table  appearing  on  page  16  of  the 
budget  of  the  United  States.  They  are 
exempted  to  the  extent  that  the  expendi- 
tures for  those  programs  in  fiscal  1970 
exceed  the  1969  level.     • 

Let  us  refer  to  page  16  of  the  budget. 
As  the  first  item  there  we  find  social 
security,  medicare,  and  social  insurance 
trust  funds.  This  exception  adds  $2.9 
billion  as  an  exjjected  increase  over  the 
1969  budget.  That  automatically — and 
I  emphasize  the  word  automatically — 


raises  the  committee  celling  of  $187.9 
billion  by  $2.9  billion,  and  we  now  have 
a  ceiling  of  $190.8  blUion. 

The  next  item  exempted  is  interest  on 
the  national  debt.  That  is  projected  at 
$800  million  over  1969;  so  that  adds  an- 
other $800  million,  and  we  now  have  a 
ceiling  of  $191.6  billion. 

The  next  item  exempts  all  civilian  and 
military  pay  increases.  These  are  the  ones 
that  are  supposed  to  go  into  effect  July  1 
and  were  referred  to  in  the  President's 
message  yesterday.  In  1969  there  was 
nothing  for  that  item,  because  these 
salary  increases  do  not  go  into  effect 
until  July  1.  1969,  but  the  cost  of  these 
increases  is  projected  as  an  extra  $2.8 
billion  for  the  1970  fiscal  year;  so. 
therefore,  that  is  another  automatic 
increase,  bringing  the  ceiling  up  to  $194.4 
bilUon. 

The  next  exemption  is  the  public  as- 
sistance programs,  including  medicaid. 
That  adds  another  $1.1  billion,  and  we 
have  a  ceiling  now  of  $195.5  billion. 

Farm  price  support  programs  are  esti- 
mated in  this  budget  as  being  $500  mil- 
lion less  than  last  year;  so  we  subtract 
the  $500  million  and  are  back  to  $195 
billion — although  I  might  auld  that  there 
is  a  big  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  whether 
that  item  will  materialize  as  a  savings. 

The  next  two  items  cancel  out,  because 
postal  operations  add  $100  million  and 
then  there  is  an  item  designated 
"other" — I  have  no  idea  what  the  "other" 
means  except  that  it  involves  projected 
expenditures  of  $1.5  billion  next  year — 
supposedly  representing  savings  of  $100 
million  there.  But  when  these  tabulations 
are  considered  there  is  a  $195  billion 
ceiling  on  the  bill  now  before  us. 

Then  we  take  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Maine  that  has  just  lieen 
agreed  to,  and  we  find  both  ends  of  the 
bam  open  and  the  roof  off.  The  American 
people  should  know  we  have  no  ceiling 
whatsoever,  so  why  try  to  kid  them.  Let 
me  read  it. 

This  says: 

That  whenever  action,  or  Inaction  by  the 
Congress  on  requests  for  appropriations  and 
other  budgetary  proposals  varies  from  the 
President's  reconunendatlons  thereon,  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  shall 
report  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress 
his  estimate  of  the  effect  of  such  action  or 
inaction  on  expenditures  and  net  lending, 
and  the  limitation  set  forth  herein  shall  be 
correspondingly  adjusted. 

That  means  the  fiexible  ceiling  will  be 
raised  automatically  to  cover  any  ex- 
penditure increase  which  this  Congress 
may  approve.  In  addition,  imder  the 
Muskie  amendment  the  ceiling  auto- 
matically rises  by  the  inaction  of  Con- 
gress on  a  recommendation  of  the  Presi- 
dent asking  for  new  revenues. 

Now.  what  are  some  of  the  proposals 
the  President  has  made?  He  suggested 
that  we  raise  postage  rates  effective 
July  1  of  this  year,  which  will  bring  in 
$519  million  additional  revenue.  I  have 
as  yet  to  see  any  bills  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate  to  raise  those  rates,  and  every 
Senator  knows  they  are  not  going  to 
be  raised,  at  least  effective  July  1.  That 
automatically — and  I  emphasize  again 
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the  word  autonuitleally — adds  $519  mil- 
lion to  this  flexible  celling.  80  we  are 
bMk  to  »  $195.5  billion  celling. 

Now,  It  U  true  that  when  you  move 
over  to  the  amendment  exempting 
Southeaat  Asia  costs  In  section  2  of  the 
committee's  bill,  the  budget  projection 
on  page  27  indicates  there  will  be  a  $3.4 
billion  rediKtlon  on  that  item,  and  if 
that  reduction  materializes  It  will  reduce 
the  ceiling  correspondingly.  But  even 
then  we  will  have  the  figure  of  $192.1 
billion  as  a  celling. 

Then  there  are  other  exemptions 
added  here  today.  The  Senate  has  ex- 
empted  HEW,  or  a  good  substantial  part 
of  HEW.  I  have  no  idea  exactly  what 
that  extra  exemption  means;  however, 
I  understand  that  this  one  action  is  well 
In  excess  of  $1  billion. 

Congress  has  exempted  the  impacted 
areas,  which  adds  another  $200  million. 
We  have  been  unable  to  get  any  esti- 
mate on  section  2  of  the  committee  bill 
as  to^yhat  the  net  increase  would  be, 
but  I  understaivd  it  is  in  excess  of  a 
billion  dollars. 

Under  any  circumstances,  we  have  a 
celling  of  approximately  $195  billion. 
Under  the  committee  proposal  there  will 
be  a  higher  spending  ceiling  than  even 
President  Johnson  proposed,  and  he  was 
no  piker  when  it  came  to  talking  about 
spending  the  taxpayers'  money. 

I  certainly  will  not  be  a  party  to  ap- 
proving any  such  farce. 

I  think  we  need  expenditure  control; 
however,  it  Is  certain  that  no  expendi- 
ture control  is  involved  here. 

I  refer  to  another  item  in  President 
Johnson's  budget — and  that  is  all  this 
bill  relates  to.  President  Johnson's 
budget,  not  the  Nixon  budget — the  Presi- 
dent recommended  an  increase  of  social 
security  taxes  of  $1.6  billion  next  year. 
I  have  as  yet  to  hear  anyone  come  up 
and  say,  "I  am  recommending  or  intro- 
ducing a  bill  to  raise  the  social  security 
taxes."  By  our  inaction  or  failure  to  act 
on  the  President's  request  it  automati- 
cally adds  another  $1.6  bUlion  to  the 
budget. 

Then  there  is  a  budget  proposal  to  add 
a  user's  tax  on  the  airwaves — $400  mil- 
lion. That  has  been  suggested  by  both 
Presidents,  and  I  have  as  yet  to  hear 
any  enthusiasm  in  that  direction.  There 
is  $400  million  Involved  in  that  proposal, 
and  unless  Congress  acts  this  represents 
another  budget  change. 

When  we  get  through,  a  $200  billion 
spending  level  is  permissible  under  the 
pending  bill  without  any  further  action 
by  Congress,  and  we  never  Inve  to 
change  the  ceiling. 

I  have  discussed  this  with  the  officials 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  this  is 
their  interpretation.  I  have  said,  "I  want 
no  misunderstanding  of  your  interpreta- 
tion if  this  bill  is  passed  as  it  is  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  or  by  the  House." 
We  have  a  situation  now  in  which  the 
House  bill  and  the  Senate  version  are  the 
same  on  these  automatic  esculations.  So 
the  language  will  not  be  in  conference. 
Therefore  this  interpretation  will  stand 
regardless  of  what  the  conferees  may 
wish  or  not  wish  to  do. 

The  Muskie  amendment  was  the  lan- 
guage of  the  House  amendment. 
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The  committee  bill  is  in  fact  a  floating 
ceiling.  It  floats  up  as  Congress  sees  fit 
to  increase  spending.  I  would  say  that 
this  version  of  a  so-called  spending  ceil- 
ing is  a  spendthrift's  dream.  I  certainly 
want  no  part  of  It.  It  serves  but  one 
purpose,  and  that  is  to  fool  the  taxpayers. 
I  shall  vote  against  it.  I  hope  that  at 
some  later  date  Congress  will  recognise 
what  it  has  done  and  that  an  oppor- 
tunity will  be  afforded  to  correct  today's 
action.  Certainly  we  have  no  spending 
controls  here,  at  least  so  far  as  I  can  see. 
I  say  that  as  one  who  has  worked  as 
much  in  this  area  as  some  of  the  rest. 

These  interpretations  are  not  just  mine 
but  are  also  the  point  of  view  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  Director  of  the  Budget. 

My  only  suggestion  is  that  if  the  Sen- 
ate insists  on  approving  the  committee's 
recommendation  it  add  one  more  amend- 
ment. That  is  an  amendment  which 
would  be  equally  popular.  Why  not  say 
in  that  amendment  that  the  Senate  loves 
mothers  and  all  of  the  little  children. 
People  like  that,  and  it  would  be  as  effec- 
tive as  what  the  Senate  is  doing  here. 

Mr.  B-JTRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  a  great  deal  of  admiration 
for  the  Senator  from  Delaware.  I  admire 
his  courage  and  tenacity.  I  admire  his 
knowledge  in  this  and  other  fields.  I  ad- 
mire him  as  a  very  honorable  opponent 
in  this  contest  in  which  we  have  been 
engaged  for  the  last  2  or  3  days.  However, 
the  Senator  used  the  word  "farce." 

I  do  not  think  any  Senator  who  sup- 
ports the  committee  provision  thinks  he 
is  engaging  in  a  farce  or  that  he  is  per- 
petrating anything  on  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  or  that  he  is  trying  to  fool 
the  American  people. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  do  not  say  that  the  Senator 
Is  intentionally  promoting  a  farce.  I  ex- 
pressed my  high  opinion  of  the  Senator 
yesterday.  I  only  refer  to  the  committee 
proposal  as  it  is  now  before  us.  Perhaps 
"farce"  is  a  harsh  word.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  better  Just  to  say  it  is  not  worth 
the  paper  it  is  written  on. 

The  fact  remain, that  this  has  no  ef- 
fect whatsoever,  I  do  not  care  what 
language  is  used. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  has  every  right 
to  place  whatever  interpretation  he 
wishes  on  what  the  committee  has  done. 
I  Just  want  to  say  in  closing  before 
we  vote  on  the  amendment  that  what 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  really  wants 
is  a  deeper  slash,  and  that  is  all  right. 
I  do  not  criticize  him  for  that.  He  also 
wants  to  exempt  fewer  activities  from 
the  cuts,  and  I  do  not  criticize  him  for 
that.  But  we  went  up  this  Hill  and  down 
on  yesterday  and  the  day  before. 

I  simply  want  to  say  in  summation 
that  what  the  committee  is  doing  here 
is  recognizing  that  some  items  are  un- 
predictable, such  as  the  war  in  South- 
east Asia,  and  that  others  are  manda- 
tory, fixed,  or  uncontrollable.  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  figures  that  the  Senator 
has  been  using.  The  Senator  has  been 
using  the  figures  from  the  budget  docu- 
ment that  came  up  here  on  January  15. 
I  am  using  the  latest  figures.  Any  Sen- 
ator may  call  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
if  he  wishes  and  get  the  figures  I  have 
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used.  That  Is  not  too  Important  at  this 
point;  however,  except  that  those  who 
read  the  Record  must  be  put  on  notice 
that  the  figures  the  Senator  is  using  are 
old  figures  and  out  of  date. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  figures  I  used  in  my  argu- 
ments are  the  figures  referred  to  In  the 
committee  amendment.  I  quote  the 
source.  It  is  on  page  71.  lines  9  and  10 — 
House  document  numbered  91-16,  part 
I,  91st  Congress. 

The  committee  amendment  refers  to 
the  budget  of  the  United  States.  Here 
it  is.  I  challenge  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  to  show  anywhere  in  his  com- 
mittee amendment  or  in  any  other 
amendment  attached  thereto  where  it 
refers  to  any  figures  other  than  those  in 
the  budget  of  the  United  States.  How  ac- 
curate those  figures  are  is  beside  the 
point. 

Those  are  the  figures  to  which  the 
Senator's  committee  referred.  Those  are 
the  figures  I  am  quoting.  Par  be  it  from 
me  to  defend  the  accuracy  of  President 
Johnson's  figures,  but  those  are  the  ones 
to  which  the  committee  referred. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  bill  does  not  refer  to  figures. 
It  refers  to  items.  The  "items"  that  ap- 
pear on  page  71  of  the  bill  Identify  the 
items,  such  as  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia, 
interest  on  the  national  debt,  mandatory 
civilian  and  military  pay  increases,  price 
supports.  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, veterans  benefits. 

It  refers  to  the  items  but  not  to  the 
figures.  We  said  all  of  this  yesterday  and 
the  day  before. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  do  not  want  to  quarrel  with  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  whom  I  re- 
spect, but  he  is  in  error.  To  prove  my 
point.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  part  on  page  71 
of  the  bill  from  line  1  through  line  12.  It 
speaks  for  itself. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Proinded.  That  such  amount  shall  be  In- 
creased or  decreased  by  the  aggregate  amount 
by  which  the  sum  of  expenditures  and  net 
lending  In  said  flscal  ye&r  are  greater  than 
or  lesser  than  the  sum  of  expenditures  and 
net  lending  In  the  flscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1969.  for— 

( 1 )  items  designated  "Open-ended  pro- 
grams and  fixed  costs"  In  the  table  appearing 
on  page  16  of  the  budget  of  the  United  States 
for  the  flscal  year  1970  (House  Document 
Numbered  91-16.  part  I.  Nlnety-flrst  Con- 
gress): 

(2)  the  Item  designated  "Special  Southeast 
Asia  support"  In  the  table  appearing  on  page 
27  of  that  budget: 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  fig- 
ures I  quoted  are  taken  from  page  16  of 
that  budget.  If  there  are  other  figures  I 
respectfully  ask  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  incorporate  them  in  the 
Record  at  this  point.  I  cannot  find  them. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  has  read  into  the  Rec- 
ord the  language  which  refers  to  the 
items  designated  at  such  and  such  a  page 
in  such  and  such  a  document.  The  lan- 


guage did  not  refer  to  figures  therein  and 
could  not  because  the  figures  will  change. 

There  still  are  several  days  in  fiscal 
year  1969.  We  do  not  know  exactly  what 
the  expenditure*  will  finally  be.  I  do  not 
care  what  book  Is  cited.  All  we  are  saying 
in  this  language  is  that  the  $187.9  billion 
shall  be  exceeded  by  the  amoimt  I7 
which  the  tmcontrollable  expenditures  in 
flscal  year  1970  exceed  the  amount  spent 
in  fiscal  year  1969.  We  state  that  we  are 
exempting  certain  items,  and  we  go  to 
the  budget  document  to  find  out  what 
those  items  are.  The  Senator  has  read 
them:  Support  for  Southeast  Asia,  inter- 
est on  the  national  debt,  social  security, 
and  so  on.  Those  are  the  items.  But  the 
figures  in  that  book  were  sent  up  here  on 
January  15.  The  figures  I  have  here  came 
from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  on  May 
20,  and  yet  even  these  latest  figures  are 
subject  to  change. 

Why  try  to  tell  the  people  that  the  fig- 
ures in  that  document  of  January  15  are 
the  final  figures?  I  do  not  say  that  about 
these  May  20  figures,  but  these  do  bring 
us  to  a  closer  estimate  of  the  overall 
situation  as  it  today  stands. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Etelaware.  The  Sen- 
ator will  not  dispute  the  fact  that  re- 
gardless of  what  the  final  figure  may  be 
when  1969  ends,  to  the  extent  that  fiscal 
1970  exceeds  them  the  projection  re- 
ferred to  is  an  automatic  increase.  The 
Budget  Director's  office  said  that  is  the 
way  they  are  going  to  interpret  the 
committee  amendment. 

I  respect  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, but  I  disagree  with  him  on  this 
point.  I  am  ready  to  vote,  but  I  shall  vote 
against  the  amendment.  As  I  stated 
earlier.  I  will  not  use  the  word  "farce";  I 
will  not  say  it  is  not  worth  the  paper  it 
is  written  on;  but  I  have  be«i  In  a  bam 
without  a  roof  and  never  got  as  wet  as 
the  American  people  are  going  to  get 
soaked  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  B"yRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  regardless  of  what  happens  in 
the  category  of  the  uncontrollables,  we 
cannot  control  here  today  what  is  going 
to  happen  to  the  interest  on  the  national 
debt.  We  will  have  to  pay  It.  We  do  not 
appropriate  It  every  year.  It  already  has 
been  appropriated.  We  cannot,  by  our 
action  on  an  appropriation  bill,  reduce 
the  amoimts  for  social  security.  They 
already  have  been  appropriated.  We  can- 
not reduce,  by  our  actions  on  appropria- 
tions, the  amounts  to  which  we  have  al- 
ready committed  ourselves  for  price  sup- 
port programs.  We  might  change  it  a 
year  from  now  through  legislation,  but 
we  cannot  change  the  price  supports  ex- 
penditure through  appropriations.  These 
are  then  imcontrollables. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  wiU  not 
.\ield  at  this  time,  but  I  will  be  glad  to 
.vield  later. 

These  are  areas  in  which  we  really 
have  no  control  imless  we  change  the 
basic  laws.  We  have  to  appropriate  what- 
ever we  are  committed  to  appropriate. 
But  there  are  other  areas  which  are  con- 
trollable and  in  which  we  can  execute  re- 
ductions. 

We  are  not  putting  anything  over  on 


anybody,  and  nobody  will  get  wet  be- 
cause of  the  holes  in  the  roof  of  the 
bam  that  has  both  doors  open.  The  com- 
mittee is  simply  sajring  that,  so  far  as 
the  controllables  are  concerned,  Congress 
and /or  the  administration  must  make 
not  less  than  a  $1.9  billion  reduction 
imder  the  President's  estimates  in  fiscal 
year  1970. 

It  is  written  in  here  to  that  effect,  and 
it  is  as  plain  as  the  nose  on  the  Sena- 
tor's face.  I  shall  read  it: 

Such  reservations  by  the  President  shall 
be  In  amounts  sufficient  to  Insure  reduc- 
tions of  not  less  than  $1.9  billion. 

Now,  that  is  in  the  controllables.  Who 
would  expect  us  to  reduce  the  expendi- 
tures in  the  imcontrollables?  All  we  can 
do  Is  reduce  the  expenditures  in  the  con- 
trollables. If  the  Senator  wants  to  force 
Congress  or  the  President  to  reduce  those 
controllable  expenditures  by  an  addi- 
tional $5  or  $10  billion,  let  him  offer  his 
amendment,  and  we  will  vote  on  it.  But 
that  is  all  we  can  do.  That  is  {dl  God's 
angel's  can  expect  us  to  do — to  cut  or  to 
raise  the  expenditures  in  those  items 
which  are  controllable  and  which  an- 
nually come  before  Congress  for  its  deci- 
sion. Parenthetically,  may  I  say  that  of 
the  $210  billion  in  the  1970,  only  $143.8 
billion  will  be  within  reach  of.  and  subject 
to,  congressional  action. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  shall  not  delay  this  vote.  We 
have  debated  this  amendment  for  2  days. 

The  Senator  spoke  of  noncontrollable 
expenditures,  and  then  he  mentioned 
price  support  programs.  These  are  con- 
trollable expenditures.  It  is  expected  that 
next  week  a  bill  will  be  before  the  Sen- 
ate— the  House  already  has  acted  on 


it— to  limit  to  $20,000  the  payments  to 
any  one  farmer  under  the  agriculture 
program.  If  the  Senate  sustains  the 
House  action  it  will  make  a  difference  of 
approximately  $200  million  in  the  cost 
of  administering  the  program,  and  half 
of  this  savings  will  be  into  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  That  is 
what  we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  There 
are  other  controllable  items  which  have 
been  exempted  under  the  committee 
bill.  Why  exempt  the  legislative  branch? 
Why  exempt  the  judiciary?  These  are 
items  which  can  be  controlled,  and  in 
my  opinion  we  will  have  to  control  them 
if  we  really  are  going  to  bring  expendi- 
tures down  to  the  level  where  we  can 
afford  them.  I  would  dislike  to  see  a  tax 
bill  go  through  Congress  unless  we  can 
assure  the  taxpayers  at  the  same  time 
that  this  Congress  is  not  going  to  use 
all  that  additional  revenue  just  to  ex- 
pand the  spending  programs. 

I  recognize  the  difference  between  the 
opinions  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia and  myself,  but  that  is  my  inter- 
pretation of  this  committee  bill;  and  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned  I  am  ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
table  of  budget  outlays  estimated  as  of 
May  20.  which  was  secured  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget.  This  is  the  table  of 
statistics  from  which  I  have  been  quoting 
while  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
been  resorting  to  the  figures  used  in  the 
January  15  budget  document. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


BUDGET  OUTLAYS  (ESTIMATED) 
|ln  billions  ot  dollars) 


Fiscal  year 
1969 


Fiscal  year 
1970 


Fiscal  year 
1970  chante 


Grand  total 185.6 

Uncontrollables  and  special  support  of  Southeast  Asia _i03  g 

Special  support  01  Southeast  Asia ^"1.'"  (29  2) 

Open-ended  programs  and  fi«ed  costs: 

Social  security,  medicare,  and  other  social  insurance  under  tidstine 

law (39  3) 

Interest. 1. 1. [Ill  Oi.6) 

Civilian  and  military  pay  increase 

Veterans'  pensions,  compensation,  and  insurance ......I." (5. 7) 

Public  assistance  grants  (indudins  medicaid) (6  3) 

Farm  pries  supports(Commodity  Credit  Corporation) (4.3) 

Postal  operations  directly  related  to  mail  volume (.5) 

Leiislative  and  judiciary (.4) 

Other (1.9) 

Federal  aid  to  Khools  in  impacted  areas (.4) 

Remainder  after  deducting  above  uncontrollables  and  special  sup- 
port of  Southeast  Asia 82.0 

Included  in  remainder: 

Department  of  Defense (49.0) 

Other (33.0) 

I  ncluded  in  remainder  figures :  Prior-year  contracts  and  obligations (17.6) 


192.9 


+7.3 


-106.7 
(25.  2) 


-+3.1 
(-♦.0) 


(42.1) 
(16.4 

ail 

(11) 
(.«)- 


:S| 

i-.«) 


AY 


(+.2) 


86.2 

(52.5) 
(33. 7> 
(18. 9j 


+4.2 

(+3.5) 

(+.7) 
(+1.3> 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  will  not 
detain  the  Senate  more  than  a  few  min- 
utes. I  have  been  a  member  of  this  com- 
mittee for  some  time,  and  I  do  not  feel 
that  I  can  permit  the  exchange  that  has 
occurred  to  go  by  without  making  some 
remarks. 

I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware. 
At  this  time  I  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  frtHn  West  Virginia  that  he  has 
handled  this  bill  with  the  greatest  of 


thoroughness — probably  the  greatest 
thoroughness  and  capability  of  anyone 
whom  I  have  ever  seen  handle  it — and 
I  pay  my  respects  and  my  compliments 
to  him  for  what  he  has  done. 

However,  I  must  say — and  this  is  the 
reason  why  I  speak  at  this  time — that 
I  think  he  is  in  error  in  his  interpreta- 
tion of  the  bill — or  at  least  of  lines  1  to 
10  on  page  71  of  the  bill — and  I  think 
that  in  that  respect  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  is  entirely  correct. 
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The  key  words  are  those  that  occur 
on  line  4,  and  those  are  the  flsiires — 
the  sum  of  expenditures.  The  sum  of 
exiiendltures.  when  coupled  with  the 
words  in  the  following  paragraph,  sub- 
paragraph 1,  referring  particularly  to 
House  document  numbered  91-15,  part 
1,  91st  Congress,  in  my  opinion,  do  ex- 
actly what  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
has  said.  I  think  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  on  further  reflection, 
might  believe  that  his  restriction  of  his 
interpretation,  that  it  refers  only  to 
items.  Is  too  strict  an  Interpretation 
and  one  which  he  would  not  want  to 
follow.  However.  I  believe  every  one  of 
us  understands  what  the  nature  of  this 
is. 

The  real  question  is  going  to  be 
whether  this  Senate  and  this  Congress 
In  subsequent  bills  reflects  and  adheres 
to  some  kind  of  disciplinary  program  of 
restraint  in  spending.  This  is  the  key 
to  the  entire  situation. 
-  Tliere  are  a  few  of  us  here,  particu- 
'larly  those  who  serve  on  the  Committee 
on  Finance — I  am  not  on  the  Committee 
on  Finance  but  I  serve  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations — who  know  the 
problems  we  face.  I  might  add  tliat  I 
am  very  concerned  and  I  Intend  to  speak 
at  some  length  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
about  the  extent  to  which  the  Federal 
Government  is  earmarking  itself  to 
death.  I  shall  expand  on  that  thought 
to  some  extent  later. 

We  now  have  a  situation  where  act- 
ually defense  appropriations  are  elimi- 
nated. Under  the  circumstances  most  of 
them  at  least  are  not  controllable  in  my 
mind.  Technically  they  are  controllable, 
but  under  the  situation  in  which  we  find 
ourselves  today  as  realists  they  are  not 
controllable  except  within  narrow  lim- 
its. If  those  items  are  included  as  un- 
controllable, which  they  are  for  the  most 
part,  then  today  Congress  is  left  really 
with  coDtrol  of  only  $20  billion  out  of 
a  total  budget  of  something  like  $191  9 
billion. 

In  my  own  previous  statements.  I  have 
been  very  generous,  and  I  have  said  we 
had  as  much  as  $30  billion  of  controllable 
items.  If  one  were  to  take  the  higher 
figure,  it  is  shocking  and  alarming  that 
this  Congress  has  permitted  Itself  to  get 
into  a  box  through  trust  funds,  through 
commitments,  and  through  contract  au- 
thority. These  are  items  I  shaU  discuss 
later.  Congress  has  gotten  Itself  into  a 
b<Mc  really  where  we  have  control  over 
only  120  billion  In  the  Federal  budget 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  an  observation? 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
commend    the     distinguished    Senator 
from  Colorado  for  mentioning  this  very 
Important  item. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  before  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, this  matter  has  worried  me 
for  a  long  time.  What  we  are  required 
to  spend  this  year  is  not  the  result  of 
decisions  that  are  made  this  year  or  by 
this  Congress.  It  is  largely  the  result  of 
the  decisions  that  have  been  made  during 
the  last  25  years,  •ocumulatlve  In  nature. 
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with  bullt-ln  programs,  commitments  to 
people,  commitments  to  communities,  to 
industries,  and  to  foreign  countries.  The 
long-range  effect  of  the  votes  that  we 
cast  for  or  against  legislative  proposals 
that  set  Government  programs  into  mo- 
tion are  more  far-reaching  than  we  real- 
ize. We  sometimes  have  heard  talk  of 
the  many  new  programs  started  imder 
the  Johnson  administration.  That  is 
true.  But  I  predict  we  will  not  feel  the 
effect  of  all  of  those  programs  for  pos- 
sibly 10  years. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much.  Of  course,  he  is  entirely  correct. 
I  .shall  mention  two  or  three  of  these 
matters,  Mr.  President. 

I  forget  how  much  we  have  appro- 
priated to  date  for  the  rent  supplement 
program.  I  shall  not  mention  a  figure 
because  It  escapes  my  mind.  However,  the 
fact  is  that  one  must  multiply  that 
amount  by  40  years  in  order  to  realize  the 
impact  it  has  on  our  budget. 

In  this  particular  bill,  for  example,  we 
are  making  a  commitment  to  IDA,  the 
International  Development  Association, 
for  $160  million,  which  is  only  one  part  of 
three  payments  we  will  make,  making  a 
total  of  $480  million,  which  is  a  half 
billion  dollars.  So  we  have  already  ear- 
marked for  future  Congresses  for  next 
year  and  the  92d  Congress  that  will  come 
in  after  that,  $160  million,  and  they  will 
have  no  choice  but  to  pay. 

The  same  thing  is  true  In  this  bill  We 
have  $50  million  in  the  bill  for  section  235 
funds,  and  $50  million  for  section  236 
funds.  But  let  us  not  fool  ourselves  a  bit 
about  this  matter.  For  practical  purposes 
It  may  be  diminished  somewhat.  What 
we  are  committing  ourselves  for  on  this 
part  of  the  section  235  funds  Is  as  follows 
They  have  already  had  $25  mllUon  so 
that  makes  $75  million  for  this  fiscal  year 
on  each  of  the  section  235  and  section  236 
funds.  That  is  a  total  of  $150  million  for 
this  year. 

Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  What  we 
are  committing  ourselves  to  by  doing  so 
is  that  by  giving  them  the  contract  au- 
thority we  are  committing  ourselves  to 
that  sum  of  $150  million  for  40  years  in 
the  future,  which  may  be  diminished 
slightly  as  the  incomes  of  some  people 
rise  and  perhaps  they  do  not  take  full 
advanUge  of  it. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  painting  our- 
selves into  the  comer.  If  any  man  ever 
painted  himself  into  the  comer,  this  Con- 
gress Is  painting  itself  into  the  comer 
and  past  Congresses  have  painted  them- 
selves into  a  financial  comer  from  which 
it  wiU  be  very  difficult  to  remove  our- 
selves. The  ta.xpayers'  revolt  which  we 
hear  about,  read  about,  and  get  letters 
from  our  constituents  about,  and  about 
which  they  talk  to  us.  arises  from  ex- 
actly such  things  as  this. 

I  do  support  the  amendment  of  the 
committee  because  I  believe  that  the  pro- 
visions on  line  24.  and  subsequent  lines 
adequately  protect  us;  and  they  will  have 
a  good  go  at  it  in  conference  also. 

I  thought  this  was  an  appropriate 
place  to  say  I  do  agree  with  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Senator  from  Delaware, 
and  also  to  call  attention  of  the  Senate 


to  this  matter  because  there  has  been 
some  disposition  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, as  we  have  seen  today,  to  go  back  to 
the  old  spending  habits  and  then  realize 
that  we  only  have  $20  bilUon  left  in  con- 
trollable Items  that  this  Congress  can  act 
on  each  year.  We  had  better  watch  the 
barnyard  door  if  we  expect  to  have  a 
barn  in  which  to  keep  the  horses  in  the 
future. 
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AMENDMENT    NO.    42 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  42  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong  In  the  chair).  The  amendment 
WiU  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  proposed  section  401  of  the  bill  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  In  line  13. 
page  71  and  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end 
of  line  16.  page  71  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon,  the  word  ••and."  and  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(4)  the  Item  designated  'Veterans  benefits 
and  services'  in  the  table  appearing  on  page 
69  of  the  budget  of  the  United  States  for 
the  nscal  year  1970  (House  Document  Num- 
bered 91-15.  part  I,  Nlnety-nrst  Congress).' 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
distinguished  senio\Senator  from  Texa.s 
(Mr.  Yarborouch)  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  as 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  Senate,  the  exemptions 
for  the  Veterans'  Administration  pro- 
grams from  the  proposed  limitation  on 
fiscal  year  1970  outlays  would  only  in- 
clude veterans  pensions,  compensation, 
and  insurance. 

This  would  not  include  the  billion - 
dollar  medical  and  hospital  program  and 
the  essential  services  directly  required 
for  the  administration  of  aH  the  veterans 
programs. 

Accordingly.  I  propose  an  amendment 
which  wIU  clearly  exempt  all  veterans 
benefits  and  services. 

This  amendment  is  entirely  consistent 
with  the  Senate's  agreement  to  the  con- 
ferees' report  to  accompany  the  bill 
which  became  the  Revenue  and  Expendi- 
ture Control  Act  of  1968.  At  that  time, 
the  language  regarding  veterans  pro- 
grams was  expanded  by  the  conferees  to 
attain  the  result  proposed  In  the  ac- 
companying amendment  In  order  to 
make  certain  that  the  veterans  medical 
program  and  necessary  services  would 
not  be  jeopardized  by  an  infiexible  limi- 
tation on  budgetary  outlays. 

Mr.  President,  the  Vietnam  war  pro- 
duces approximately  75.000  new  veterans 
each  month.  The  Congress  has  passed 
legislation  offering  a  wide  range  of  well- 
deserved  benefits  to  the  veterans.  De- 
mands on  every  major  program  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  are  greatly  in- 
creased over  last  year.  In  the  medical 
program  alone  during  the  first  9  months 
of  1969,  more  than  14,000  more  veterans 
were  admitted  to  VA  hospitals  than  dur- 
ing the  same  period  In  1968 — and  yet — 
Mr.  President,  under  the  personnel  for- 


mtila  In  the  Revenue  and  Expenditures 
Control  Act  of  1968,  the  VA  was  forced 
to  operate  its  hospital  system  with  5,000 
fewer  employees  than  they  had  in  1968 — 
which,  mind  you,  was  the  same  number 
of  employees  which  they  were  (qierat- 
Ing  with  on  June  30,  1966. 

The  other  workload  Increases  in  the 
Veterans'  Administration  comparing  the 
flrst  9  months  of  fiscal  years  1968  and 
1969  are: 

Outpatient  visits,  up  286,679. 

Dental  exams,  up  22,043. 

Dental  treatments,  up  15,500. 

New  prosthetic  appliances,  up  22,844. 

Social  work  caseloculs,  up  6,999. 

Mental  hygiene  clinic  cases,  up  3,905. 

Clinical  laboratory  weighted  work 
units,  up  5,197,661. 

Prescriptions  filled,  up  1.003,013. 

Compensation  and  pension  claims,  up 
226,118. 

Education  ai^licatlons  and  authoriza- 
tions, up  445,455. 

Education  coimsellng  actions,  up  22,- 
547. 

Loan  gurantee  appraisal  requests,  up 
18,336. 

Guardianship  beneficiaries,  up  61,357. 

Contact  personal  Interviews,  up  112,- 
992. 

Contact  telephone  Interviews,  up  1,787,- 
097. 

Incoming  mall,  up  4,209,047. 

Senators  should  not  forget,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  casualties  of  the  Vietnam 
war  are  being  treated  promptly  in  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospitals  without 
the  necessity  of  building  a  single  new 
hospital.  These  new  patients  have  been 
absorbed  in  the  general  workload  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  we  are  all 
happy  and  proud  of  that  fact,  but  we 
cannot  permit  this  agency,  In  the  middle 
of  a  war,  to  suffer  a  cut  that  win  im- 
pair its  operations. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  another  factor 
which  has  increased  the  workload  in  the 
Veterans'  Administratten. 

When  the  servicemen  came  home  from 
World  War  n  they  sat  aroimd  in  bar- 
racks for  a  we^,  and  had  plenty  of  time 
to  be  cotmseled.  Today,  when  they  oome 
back  from  Europe.  Korea,  or  Vietnam, 
they  are  right  out  of  the  service.  Now  the 
VA  goes  to  Vietnam. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  main- 
tains a  staff  of  10  contact  representa- 
tives at  seven  locations  In  Vietnam.  As 
of  April  30.  1969,  a  total  of  718,164  soon 
to  be  discharged  OI's  had  been  oriented 
on  their  potential  OI  benefits.  Since  the 
inception  of  this  program  more  than 
77,000  personal  interviews  have  been  con- 
ducted and  almost  30,000  actual  appli- 
cations for  benefits  have  been  filed  by 
QI's  before  departure  f r<Mn  Vietnam.  VA 
representatives  assigned  to  duty  in  Viet- 
nam are  all  voltmteers  and  their  tours 
are  for  6  months'  duration.  Two  VA  con- 
tact representatives  have  been  killed  in 
Vietnam  while  carrying  out  their  respon- 
sibiUUes. 

The  VA  is  conducting  a  comprehensive 
bedside  assistance  program  while  woimd- 
ed  GI's  are  still  hospitalized  in  115  mili- 
tary ho^itals.  During  fiscal  year  1968 
more  than  7,000  visits  were  made  to  mili- 
tary hospitals  and  personal  interviews 
were    conducted    with    61,W7    disabled 


servicemen.  Vocational  rehabilitation  ap- 
plications totaled  20,269  and  claims  for 
compensation  an>roximated  25,000. 

Preseparatlon  group  orientation  on 
beneflts  is  provided  at  288  military  sep- 
aration points  each  month.  During  fiscal 
year  1968  almost  8,000  visits  were  made 
to  these  separation  points  by  VA  con- 
tact representatives,  over  496.000  service- 
men were  oriented,  and  70,265  personal 
interviews  were  conducted. 

Certainly,  Mr.  President,  our  brave 
young  veterans  are  entitled  to  the  full 
range  of  beneflts  already  granted  by  the 
Congress — and  they  must  receive  proper 
service  for  their  future  needs.  I  for  one, 
Mr.  President,  intend  to  see  that  this 
solemn  cconmitment  is  fulfilled  because 
there  has  t>een  no  ceiling  on  death  or 
injury  in  Vietnam  and  I  do  not  believe 
the  people  of  this  Nation  want  the  Con- 
gress to  place  a  celling  on  the  compassion 
our  country  has  for  its  veterans,  and  the 
agency  which  must  look  after  these  men. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  vari- 
ous telegrams  on  the  subject  received 
from  national  commanders  of  veterans 
organizations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Washinotok,  D.C, 

June  16, 1969. 

Hon.  HSXMAN    E.  TALMADGE. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C: 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  the 
United  States  wholeheartedly  supports  your 
effort  to  Insure  that  veterans  beneflts  and 
aerrlces  will  not  be  curtailed  at  a  time  when 
casualties  In  Vietnam  and  the  return  of  76,- 
000  veterans  to  civilian  life  each  month  Im- 
poses Increasing  burdens  on  the  Veterans 
Administration.  We  have  urged  your  col- 
leagues In  the  Senate  to  support  amendment 
of  the  second  supplemental  appropriation 
bill,  1969  (H.R.  11400),  to  add  veterans  serv- 
ices to  exemptions.  Including  veterans  bene- 
fits, already  approved  by  the  Senate  Conunlt- 
tee  on  Appropriations. 

We  appreciate  your  strong  support  of  tlie 
Nation's  commitment  to  its  veterans. 

RlCRAKD  HOMAN, 

National  Commander,  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars. 

Washington,  D.C, 

June  16, 1969. 
Hon.  Herman  Talmadge, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans  com- 
mends you  for  your  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
Nation's  veterans  and  strongly  supports  your 
amendments  to  exempt  veterans  benefits  and 
services  form  the  spending  celling  proposed 
by  H.R.  11400. 

Watnx  L.  Sheribon, 
National  Commander,  Disabled  American 
Veterans. 

Washington,  D.C, 

June  16,  1969. 
Hon.  Herman  E.  Talmaoge. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

The  veterans  of  World  War  One  are  deeply 
concerned  over  certain  provisions  of  HJt. 
11400  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  Payments  of  pensions, 
compensations  and  Insurance  are  excluded 
from  proposed  limitations  on  fiscal  year  1970 
outlays.  However,  the  billion  dollar  medl- 
cal-hoepltal  program  which  treats  almost 
800,000  sick  and  disabled  veterans  each  year 


and  other  essential  services  for  beneflts  al- 
ready voted  by  the  Congress  are  not  exempt 
from  the  proposed  bill. 

The  total  veteran  population  has  soared 
over  27,000.000  veterans  this  year  and  with 
7S,000  new  veterans  being  added  to  the  rolls 
each  month  from  the  Vietnam  war  unprece- 
dented demands  are  being  made  on  VA  fa- 
cilities. There  are  alarming  backlogs  of  cases 
at  practically  all  VA  regional  offices  and  over 
14,000  more  veterans  were  admitted  to  VA 
hospitals  in  the  first  nine  months  of  fiscal 
year  1969  than  during  the  same  period  In 
fiscal  1968. 

The  Veterans  of  World  War  One  strongly 
favor  the  amendment  which  you  plan  to 
offer  to  H.R.  11400  exempting  all  veterans 
benefits  from  the  celling  which  is  proposed 
by  the  bin. 

Victor  V.  Milux, 
National  Commander,  Veterans  of  World 
War  I.  U.S.A.  Inc. 

Washington,  D.C. 

June  16,  1969 
Hon.  Herman  E.  Talmadge, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

The  American  Legion  strongly  supports 
your  amendment  to  H.R.  11400  to  remove  VA 
from  spending  and  personnel  ceilings  on 
budget  expenditure  for  fiscal  year  1970  so 
that  the  veterans  programs  will  not  be  fur- 
ther jeopardized. 

Approval  of  your  amendment  will  assure 
that  VA  will  be  able  to  carry  out  Its  mission 
to  war  veterans  and  their  dependents. 

Between  70,000  and  80,000  new  veterans, 
many  of  them  disabled,  are  returning  to 
civilian  life  each  month  from  the  Vietnam 
war.  This,  together  with  increasing  work- 
loads in  benefits  and  services  to  all  war  vet- 
erans Is  severely  Impairing  VA's  ability  to 
effectively  administer  its  programs.  The  cost 
of  war  and  veterans  benefits — a  delayed  cost 
of  war — are  essential  obligations  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, and  on  behalf  of  the  American  Le- 
gion I  thank  you  for  your  effort  to  preserve 
these  programs. 

William  C  Dotle, 
National  Commander,  the  American 
Legion. 

Washington,  D.C, 

Jurie  16,  1969 
Senator  Herman  E.  Talmadge, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

H Jl.  1 1400  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  will  severely  ham- 
per the  futiue  operations  of  the  Veterans 
Administration  hospital  program  which 
treats  approximately  800,000  sick  and  dis- 
abled veterans  each  year.  H.R.  11400  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee  exempts  benefit 
payments  to  veterans  and  their  dependents 
for  pensions,  comi}ensatlon  and  Insurance, 
but  does  not  exempt  hospital  and  other  op- 
erations essential  to  serving  our  Nation's 
veterans.  There  are  critical  backlogs  of  cases 
at  most  Veterans  Administration  regional 
offices  brought  about  by  the  discharge  of 
75,000  new  veterans  each  month  from  the 
Vietnam  war.  The  Veterans  Administration 
cannot  be  exx>ected  to  handle  this  soaring 
new  workload  at  1966  funding  and  person- 
nel levels.  AMVETS  strongly  support  the 
amendment  you  plan  to  offer  which  would 
exempt  all  veterans  benefits  and  services 
from  the  celling  proposed  ^n  the  bill. 
Joseph  V.  Ferrino. 
National  Commander,  AMVETS. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  want  to  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  for  offering  the 
amendment  which  really  carries  out  the 
full  intent  of  the  committee.  I  think  that 
possibly  it  was  an  oversight  that  we  did 
not  exempt  all  of  the  programs  which 
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were  exempted  last  year  under  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  That  certainly 
was  the  Intent  of  the  committee,  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  is  rendering  a 
valuable  service  In  offering  his  amend- 
ment. I  thank  him  for  calling  the  error 
to  my  attention. 

I  feel  sure  that  the  amendment  should 
and  will  be  adopted  suid.  therefore,  Mr. 
MuNDT  and  I  are  wlUlng  to  accept  it  be- 
cause, as  I  said  before,  it  merely  fulfills 
and  rounds  out  the  exact  intent  of  the 
committee  when  it  placed  the  veterans 
programs  In  the  exempt  category  of  un- 
controllable items  under  the  bill. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  I  thank  the  Soiator 
from  West  Virginia  for  Ills  generous  re- 
marks and  the  other  members  of  the 
subcommittee  for  accepting  this  amend- 
ment. I  felt  certain  that  neither  mem- 
bers of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
nor  the  Senate  meant  to  cut  back  on 
hospital  services  and  benefits  for  our 
-wouBded  veterans  returning  from  Vlet- 
-nankat  this  time. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  That  is 
correct.  What  the  Senator's  amendment 
would  do  would  be  to  assure  that  this  act 
will  exempt  exactly  what  was  exempted 
last  year,  with  respect  to  those  items  un- 
der the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  to  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
anid  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  that  I  am  very  happy  to  support 
■ome  of  the  veterans  organizations,  who 
have  called  the  attention  of  the  sub- 
committee to  this  matter;  but  it  was  a 
misinterpretation  on  our  part  because 
we  thought  we  had  done  precisely  what 
the  Senator's  amendment  will  now  ac- 
complish. We  Intended  to  do  that.  The 
Talmadge  amendment  will  button  It 
down  firmly  and  strongly.  I  assure  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  that  the  subcom- 
mittee will  fight  the  valiant  battle  In 
conference  to  be  sure  it  will  still  be  In  the 
bill. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished acting  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  dls- 
euaaed  this  with  the  able  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  <Mr.  Muhdt)  and  with  me. 
and  we  agreed  that  we  would  accept  It. 
We  are  happy  to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
(No.  42)  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Taucaock). 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  moUon  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment,  as  amended,  beginning  on 
page  70  of  the  bill. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  beoi  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  caUed 
tberolL 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 


Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  Is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath),  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Cranston),  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  F\n-BRicHT) , 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Mc- 
Gn),  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  MclNTTRB),  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Russell),  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman),  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh)  .  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  FoLBRiCHT),  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McInttre)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) .  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  SPARiofAir),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  Is  detained 
on  official  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  80, 
nays  9,  as  follows: 

[No.  30  Leg.) 
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So  the  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  beginning  on  page  70  of  the 
bill,  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  last  committee  amendment 
that  was  not  agreed  to. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  73,  alter  Un*  5,  Insert  a  new  sec- 
tion, as  follows: 

"Sec.  503.  Section  201  of  the  Revenue  and 
Expenditure  Control  Act  o<  1068  (PubUc  Law 
90-364,  approved  June  28.  IMS),  U  hereby 
repealed." 

UNANIMOITS-COMSXirr    KCQUKST 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  there  will  be 
some  controversy  on  the  proposal  em- 
bodied in  the  pending  committee  amend- 


ment, and  I  should  like  at  this  time  to 
titlk,  with  the  approval  of  the  manager  of 
the  bill  and  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  (Mr.  Williams),  that 
there  be  a  time  limitation  on  the  amend- 
ment of  30  minutes,  the  time  to  be  equal- 
ly divided  between  the  two  Senators. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
I  have  no  objection  to  that.  All  I  want 
is  a  rollcall  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
my  further  understanding  that  immedi- 
ately upon  conclusion  of  the  vote  on  the 
pending  proposal,  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  will  obtain  the  floor  to  de- 
liver a  speech  of  aivroxlmately  30  min- 
utes. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  when  the  pending  matter  Is  dis- 
posed of,  the  amendment  to  be  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits)  be  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  made  the  pending  business  for  to- 
morrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order? 

■nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  shall  attempt  to  be  brief. 

This  amendment  by  the  committee 
would  repeal  section  201  of  the  Revenue 
and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of  last 
year — Public  Law  90-364. 

What  did  that  section  do?  It  said  that 
only  three  out  of  every  four  VEM;ancles 
occurring  in  the  executive  branch  could 
be  filled,  imtll  such  time  as  the  overall 
level  of  Federal  employees  was  equal  to 
the  level  of  June  30, 1965.  It  also  required 
that  that  June  30,  1966,  level  had  to  be 
maintained,  once  It  was  reached. 

In  the  testimony  before  our  subcom- 
mittee. It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Mayo  and  by 
various  department  heads  and  agency 
representatives  that  this  section  201  had 
worked  a  great  hardship  upon  the  agen- 
cies, that  it  had  been  overly  stringent, 
and  that  in  some  Instances  it  had  caused 
the  agencies  to  have  to  expend  more 
money  to  do  the  same  amoimt  of  work 
than  they  would  have  had  to  expend 
otherwise.  In  other  words,  it  ended  up 
costing  the  Government  money  in  some 
instances  rather  than  saving  money. 

For  example,  the  Bureau  of  (Customs 
was  unable  to  examine  all  mailed  pack- 
ages, and,  as  a  consequence,  it  was  esti- 
mated that  the  loss  in  revenue  was  be- 
tween $30  million  and  $40  million. 

The  Social  Security  Administration, 
because  it  could  not  fill  all  of  the  vacan- 
cies that  It  needed  to  fill,  had  to  resort  to 
much  overtime,  and  the  result  was  that 
the  agency  spent  |6  million  more  In  over- 


time than  It  would  have  had  to  spend  to 
do  the  same  amount  of  work  on  a  regu- 
lar worktlme  basis. 

The  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue.  It 
was  Indicated,  had  lost  an  estimated 
$500  million  in  revenue  because  of  the 
fact  that  It  was  restricted  by  this  section 
from  filling  needed  positions;  and  it  was 
also  estimated  that  if  the  section  re- 
mains unrepealed,  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  may  lose  up  to  $1  billion  In 
revenues  in  ttie  forthcoming  fiscal  year. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Kennedy 
has  noted  that  he  is  faced  with  the  prob- 
lem of  "having  professional  and  upper 
grade  personnel  do  their  own  clerical 
work  and  typing  because  of  vacancies  not 
being  filled  at  the  clerical  levels."  He  htis 
"also  had  to  resort  to  the  costly  practice 
of  overtime  and  use  of  intermittent — 
casual — employees,  since  these  are  ex- 
empt from  the  ceiling." 

Secretary  of  Transportation  Volpe  has 
said  that  aging  facilities  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  have  been  maintained  only 
through  the  use  of  Increased  overtime. 
Furthermore,  It  has  been  reported  that 
a  number  of  agencies,  contrary  to  official 
policy,  are  resorting  to  expensive  con- 
tractlng-out  of  jobs  that  should  ordi- 
narily be  done  In-house.  Moreover,  there 
have  been  complaints  from  Federal  em- 
ployee unions  that  In  some  Installations 
military  personnel  are  being  substituted 
for  civilian  personnel  in  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

In  summation,  then,  everyone  recog- 
nizes the  validity  of  the  desire  to  reduce 
the  number  of  Federal  employees.  So 
there  Is  no  criticism  of  the  idea  behind 
section  201.  but  all  too  often  it  simply 
has  proved  to  be  unworkable  and  self- 
defeating;  it  has  proved  to  be  overly  re- 
strictive on  some  agencies;  It  has  been 
too  rigid,  and  it  has  brought  about  an 
inefficient  utilization  of  employees;  and 
it  has  in  some  Instances  resulted  in 
higher  costs  rather  than  savings,  as  I 
have  already  pointed  out;  and  so  both 
Presidents,  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Nixon, 
have  expressed  their  opposition  to  It. 

The  1970  estimates  as  submitted  by 
President  Nixon  and  by  President  John- 
son have  in  both  instances  assumed  the 
repeal  of  section  201  of  90-364,  and  have 
assimied  its  repeal  at  the  beginning  of 
fiscal  year  1970.  the  new  year. 

The  House  just  within  the  waning  days 
of  last  month  passed  two  appropriation 
bills,  one  making  appropriations  for  the 
Departments  of  Post  Office  and  Treas- 
ury, and  the  other  making  appropri- 
ations for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
In  both  of  those  bills,  the  other  body 
repealed  section  201  for  those  depart- 
ments only,  and  for  1  year  only.  So,  what 
we  are  doing  here  in  the  bill  before  the 
Senate  Is  repealing  section  201  perma- 
nently and  all  the  way  across  the  board. 
I  must  say  that  I  think  Congress  ac- 
complished some  good  in  having  this 
section  in  the  law  for  1  year. 

Some  good  has  resulted.  The  employ- 
ment limitations  have  compelled  the 
closing  of  a  niunber  of  marginal  in- 
stallations which  should  have  been 
closed  out  sometime  ago.  An  arbitrary 
limitation  enacted  by  the  Congress  has 
been  used  as  the  lever  to  offset  the  polit- 
ical    pressures — sometimes     emanating 


from  the  Congress  itself— which  have 
often  forced  the  continuation  of  mar- 
ginal activities. 

As  bad  as  it  Is,  the  law  has  also  pro- 
vided some  good  managers  with  the  in- 
centive to  come  up  with  ingenious  ap- 
proaches and  new  Ideas.  Moreover,  in 
the  past,  dollar  limitations — due  to 
changing  circumstances — have  not  al- 
ways prevented  agencies  from  hiring 
more  employees  than  would  be  con- 
sistent with  efficient  management  over- 
sight. Much  hiring  can  take  place  near 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  to  boost  em- 
ployment levels  for  the  start  of  the  next 
fiscal  year.  This  higher  employment  can 
then  be  used  to  justify  more  dollars 
since  the  yearend  level  of  employment 
must  be  "annualized."  Therefore,  some 
type  of  personnel  constraint,  in  addition 
to  the  dollar  constraints,  may  well  be 
desirable.  However,  it  should  relate  to 
agency  programs  and  priorities,  and 
should  not  be  determined  by  an  arbi- 
trary formula. 

The  President  in  this  administration 
has  already  gone  on  record  as  saying 
that  he  intends  to  cut  Federal  employ- 
ment as  much  as  is  advisable  and  feasi- 
ble and  economical,  and  that  he  does 
not  want  this  restriction  in  the  law 
which  is  unduly  stringent  upon  some 
agencies,  more  so  than  upon  others.  I 
think  we  should  give  him  a  chance  to 
make  good  on  his  promise. 

The  present  administration,  I  am  told. 
In  testimony  before  the  committee  and 
otherwise,  has  cut  the  number  of  Federal 
employees  from  the  figure  envisioned 
In  the  Johnson  budget  by  approximately 
48,000. 

The  Johnson  budget  would  have  in- 
creased the  number  of  Federal  employees 
by  43,000,  it  has  been  said,  whereas  the 
Nixon  administration  states  it  is  going 
to  cut  that  figure  out  entirely  and  further 
reduce  employment  by  5,000.  That  makes 
a  total  of  48,000  fewer  employees  than 
the  Federal  Government  would  have  had 
under  the  Johnson  budget,  so  the  testi- 
mony states.  In  other  words,  the  2.650,000 
figure  as  of  June  30  for  full  time  perma- 
nent employees  will  be  dropped  to 
2,645,000. 

The  Nixon  administration  says  it  is 
going  to  follow  through  with  the  em- 
ployees reductions  Congress  wants,  but 
that  it  does  not  want  to  be  strait-jacketed 
by  section  201. 

I  urge  that  the  Senate  affirm  the  com- 
mittee action  and  repeal  section  201  so 
that  we  do  not  have  to  do  It  piecemeal  in 
every  appropriation  bill  that  comes  be- 
fore the  Senate,  as  the  House  is  already 
endeavoring  to  do. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
need. 

Last  year  Congress  passed  the  law  the 
purpose  of  which  was  to  allow  the  (jrov- 
emment  to  replace  but  three  out  of  every 
four  retirees.  It  gave  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  the  authority  to 
make  those  cuts  In  any  agency  which  he 
thought  would  least  disrupt  service  to  the 
people. 

One  department  could  be  given  in- 
creased employees  while  the  cuts  were 
being  made  in  less  essential  services,  or 
the  reduction  could  come  from  some  over- 
staffed agency. 


The  approval  of  the  language  of  that 
bill  had  been  agreed  upon  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  and  the  Director  of 
the  Budget. 

The  bill  was  passed.  The  fact  that  Ijt 
has  served  as  some  handicap  to  various 
departments  in  Itself  Is  commendable 
because  they  need  a  little  handicap.  Our 
civilian  employment  had  exceeded  the 
three  million  figure.  If  we  now  repeal  this 
measure  we  might  as  well  recognize  that 
the  Senate  Is  approving  another  merry- 
go-round  of  Increased  Government  per- 
sonnel. 

I  was  Interested  In,  but  not  at  all 
amused  by,  the  statement  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Kennedy,  when 
he  claimed  the  Treasury  lost  $500  million 
as  a  result  of  this  law  and  would  lose 
$1  billion  next  year  unless  it  were  re- 
pealed. 

I  said  to  him: 

I  suppose  then  we  can  reduce  the  budget  by 
$1.5  bUUon  if  we  repeal  thU  law  and  then 
you  can  pick  up  the  extra  revenue. 

He  said: 

Well,  that  was  just  a  guess. 

It  is  the  same  kind  of  a  guess  and  the 

same  kind  of  irresponsible  statement 

and  I  emphasize  the  word  Irresponsible 

as  when  he  said  that  If  we  do  not  pass 
the  surtax  there  would  be  price  and  wage 
controls. 

Both  statements  were  made  at  a  time 
when  he  should  have  been  thinking 
rather  than  speaking. 

But  for  the  moment  let  us  assume  that 
the  Secretary  was  serious  in  saying  that 
he  needed  these  employees  to  collect  the 
taxes  and  serve  the  people  In  the  (Cus- 
toms Service.  Then  why  did  they  add 
2,745  employees  In  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment last  month  instead  of  hiring 
more  revenue  agents? 

We  already  have  as  many  employees 
in  the  Agriculture  Department  as  we 
have  farmers.  After  all,  they  are  spend- 
ing, not  collecting  money. 

The  Interior  Department  last  month 
added  1,418  employees. 

If  they  needed  the  employees  in  the 
Treasury  Department  why  were  they  not 
added  there?  But  they  put  the  1,400  extra 
employees  In  the  Interior  Department. 

In  the  Post  Office  Department  2,324 
were  added,  and  707  employees  were 
added  In  the  civilian  department  of  the 
Army. 

Why,  if  they  needed  them  In  the 
Treasury  Department,  did  they  not  add 
them  there?  Or  better  yet,  why  did  they 
not  put  to  work  some  of  the  employees 
they  already  had? 

The  Treasury  Department  has  sev- 
eral himdred  employees  selling  E  bonds 
to  the  workingmen  at  454  percent  In- 
terest which.  In  my  opinion,  is  Immoral 
at  a  time  when  the  Government  itself 
Is  paying  6.5  percent  interest  to  any- 
one who  has  $1,000  to  invest.  But  did 
they  cut  back  employees  In  that  depart- 
ment? Not  at  all.  They  a(id  employees  in 
every  category  but  where  they  say  they 
need  them.  They  always  come  back  and 
threaten  a  loss  of  service  if  anyone  dares 
suggest  that  the  operation  could  be  more 
efficient. 

That  goes  for  this  administration  as 
well  as  for  the  other  administration. 
President  Johnson  promised  he  would 
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cut  the  number  of  employees  without 
any  urging  from  Congress.  In  fact,  the 
bill  which  I  had  pcused  was  President 
Johnstm's  Executive  order  which  he 
Issued  but  then  promptly  ignored. 

President  Johnson  said  when  he  Issued 
that  Executive  order  that  he  had  more 
employees  on  the  payroll  than  were 
needed.  He  criticized  the  padding  of  the 
public  payrolls  at  the  taxpayers'  expense 
and  said  that  he  was  issuing  that  Execu- 
tive order  to  cut  the  number  of  em- 
ployees back  to  the  1966  level.  Instead 
he  added  an  additional  40.000  employees. 
I  suppose  those  employees  were  consid- 
ered necessary  to  find  out  whom  he  could 
lay  off. 

Every  time  anyone  talks  about  cutting 
the  number  of  employees  we  find  that 
they  have  put  on  more  until  this  restric- 
tion was  placed  in  the  law.  Certainly  it 
has  pinched.  I  would  like  to  see  It  pinch 
them  a  little  more. 

-The  iMMue  is  very  clear  here  today.  Do 
iw  reaJlat  want  to  reduce  the  level  of 
Federal  employment?  That  goes  for  Con- 
gress as  well  as  the  executive  branch. 
Just  this  afternoon  the  Senate  had  to 
clear  the  Senate  Chamber  In  order  to 
hear  what  was  going  on  because  scnne  of 
the  surplus  employees  In  the  Senate  of- 
fices were  here  loafing,  and  we  could  not 
even  find  a  way  for  Senators  to  get  to 
their  seats. 

Let  us  put  the  employees  we  have  to 
work  during  the  hours  they  ar  on  the 
Job.  If  they  stop  loafing  during  the  day 
they  will  not  have  to  work  all  of  this 
overtime. 

Let  us  reject  the  committee  amend- 
ment, and  let  us  keep  the  heat  on. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  under 
the  1970  budget  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment wants  another  3.400  employees. 

I  do  not  know  what  they  are  doing 
with  all  of  these  employees  In  the  Agri- 
culture Department  unless  they  plan  to 
put  on  the  public  payroll  aU  of  the  little 
farmers  that  they  are  trying  to  break 
with  some  of  their  absurd  programs. 

The  1970  budget  requests  are  for  46.000 
employees.  How  many  of  these  46.000 
were  to  be  added  In  the  Treasury  De- 
partment? About  10  percent,  and  all  of 
the  rest  of  them  were  to  be  added  to  the 
spending  agencies.  They  would  be  spend- 
ing twice  as  fast  as  the  7,000  employees 
than  the  Treasury  Department  could 
collect  it. 

I  repeat,  the  Director  of  the  Budget  has 
the  authority  under  the  existing  law  to 
allocate  the  cuts  in  any  area  he  wishes, 
and  to  assign  employees  In  an  area  where 
they  are  most  needed. 

Both  President  Johnson  and  President 
Nixon  have  said  that  there  Is  an  over- 
stafflng  In  many  of  these  agencies.  Let  us 
start  rolling  them  back. 

It  has  been  admitted  that  since  the 
present  law  has  been  In  effect  Federal 
employment  has  been  reduced  by  at  least 
60.000  employees. 

This  involves  an  annual  saving  of  $600 
million,  and  that  Is  no  guess.  It  costs  at 
a  minimum  about  $10,000  annually  for 
every  employee  put  on. 

I  hope  the  amendment  Is  rejected  and 
the  present  law  Is  retained. 

I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  that  I  am  glad  he  has  presented 
this  issue.  It  Is  clear  cut  here — repeal 
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the  law  in  Its  entirety  or  make  up  our 
minds  that  we  will  keep  it. 

This  is  the  time  for  the  Senate  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted. 

Let  us  cut  out  this  piecemeal  job. 
Earlier  this  afternoon  the  Senate  re- 
moved any  ceiling  on  spending.  The  least 
It  can  do  Is  to  keep  a  ceiling  on  the  num- 
ber of  employees. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  am  willing 
to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Let  us  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, a  moment  ago,  I  referred  to  the 
appropriation  biU  pctssed  by  the  House 
as  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  ap- 
propriation bill.  What  I  meant  to  say  was 
the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  appropria- 
tion bin. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  is  entitled  to  know  this: 
In  the  Agriculture  Department,  that  in- 
crease of  employees  has  to  do  with  the 
nutritional  aides  that  are  being  em- 
ployed to  try  to  help  give  a  better  level 
of  Information  as  to  what  is  soimd  nutri- 
tion to  the  poor  people  who  are  being 
served  by  that  department.  I  see  no  way 
we  can  avoid  that. 

So  far  as  the  Agriculture  Subcommit- 
tee is  concerned,  speaking  as  one  mem- 
ber. I  do  not  see  how  we  can  do  that  job 
without  repealing  the  effect  of  this  law 
as  to  the  Agriculture  Department. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
LKN  in  the  chair) .  All  time  on  the  com- 
mittee amendment  is  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment  on  page  73,  lines 
6.  7,  and  8.  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
wiU  call  the  roU. 
The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Andbr- 
soN),  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bath)  ,  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston)  .  the  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
(Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana (Mr.  Ellenobr),  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Fcn.BRiGHT),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  <Mr.  McCartht),  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee). 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
McIntyrr),  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  RussxLL),  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Sparkman),  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough)  ,  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  is  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh)  .  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Ellrnder),  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  <Mr.  Moss) ,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough), 
would  each  vote  "yea  " 
Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 


ator from  Arlz<ma  (Mr.  Goldwater)  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  are 
detained  on  official  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  61 
nays  24.  as  follows: 


Aiken 

Allott 

B*ker 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Bacleton 

>rvln 

Pong 

Ooodell 

tJore 

Gravel 

OrUnn 

Harris 
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YEAS— 61 

Hart 

Holland 

HoUlngs 

Hr\uk« 

Hughes 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Kennedy 

Long 

Uagnuson 

llathlas 

UcClellan 

McOoTem 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Muskle 


Nelson 

Pas tore 

Pell 

Percy 

Prouty 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Smith 

Spong 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Tower 

Tydlngs 

Williams.  N.J. 

Toung,  N.  Dak. 


Allen 

Bellmon 

Brooke 

Byrd,  V*. 

Cook 

Ctooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 


Anderson 

Bayh 

Cranston 

Eastland 

Blender 


NATS— 24 

Dole  Jordan,  Idaho 

Domlnlck  Mansfield 

'fcnnui  Packwood 

Oumey  Pearson 

Hansen  Proxmlre 

Hartke  Thurmond 

Hatfield  Williams,  Del. 

Javlts  Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTINC3 — 15 

Pulbrlght  Moss 

Ooldwater  R«issell 

McCarthy  Saxbe 

McOee  Sparkman 

McIntyre  Tarborough 

So  the  committee  amendment  on  page 
73.  lines  6.  7.  and  8,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  committee  amendment  on 
page  73,  repealing  section  201,  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  clerk  will  state 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  ( Mr.  Javits)  .  after  which 
the  Chair  will  recognize  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

The  Legislativk  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  proposes 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  Brooke. 
Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Goodell,  Mr.  Mathias, 
Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Tydincs.  Mr.  Williams  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Eagleton.  Mr.  Cranston. 
Mr.  Young  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  McCarthy 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

On  page  16,  line  25,  strike  out  the  figure 
"S7,500.000"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$56,- 
000,(X>0". 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  this  amendment  (No, 
40)  becomes  the  pending  business. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  to  title  4  of  the 
pending  bill  and  ask  that  It  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  Is 
an  amendment  now  pending. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  pending  amendment  be  laid 
aside  and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  amendment  which  I 
have  sent  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICESl.  Without 


objection,  the  pending  amendment  will 
be  laid  aside  and  the  clerk  will  state  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker),  for  him- 
self, the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Gore),  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkman)  proposes  a  new  para- 
graph at  the  end  of  title  4  as  follows: 

Expenditures  by  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  out  of  the  proceeds  from  Its  power 
operations,  from  the  sale  of  any  power  pro- 
gram assets,  or  from  power  revenue  bonds, 
notes,  or  other  evidences  of  Indebtedness 
shall  not  be  subject  to  any  limitations  im- 
posed br  this  title. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  this  ex- 
emption would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
appropriated  funds.  It  has  to  do  only 
with  internally  generated  funds  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  which  they 
earn. 

This  proposal  was  accepted  by  the  Sen- 
ate last  year,  and  I  imderstand  It  may  be 
accepted  by  the  manager  of  the  bill  this 
year. 

The  amendment  would  exempt  from 
any  limitation  on  Federal  expenditures 
Imposed  by  the  pending  bill  the  power 
operations  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  assure  my  col- 
leagues that  this  amendment  does  not 
derive  from  any  parochial  Interest  on 
the  part  of  the  junior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee to  protect  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  from  being  required  to  bear  its 
fair  and  proportionate  share  of  any  ex- 
penditure reductions  that  may  result 
from  an  expenditure  limitation  that  I 
favor  as  an  earnest  commitment  of  the 
Congress  to  fiscal  responsibility.  As  I 
hope  to  explain,  the  power  operations  of 
TVA  are  unique  In  their  nature  and  in 
their  funding.  The  Congress  last  year 
passed  a  virtually  identical  amendment 
to  exempt  TVA  oower  operations  from 
the  provisions  of  the  Revenue  and  Ex- 
penditure Control  Act  of  1968. 

Mr.  President,  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  undertakes  two  separate  and 
distinct  functions  in  the  seven-State 
region  that  it  serves.  One  of  these  two 
functions  is  essentially  a  conservation 
program,  in  which  TVA  plans  and  con- 
structs flood  control  projects,  creates 
reservoirs  for  municipal  water  supply, 
industrial  use  and  recreation,  promotes 
fish  and  wildlife  populations,  encour- 
ages enlightened  agricultural  and  for- 
estry practices,  and  so  on.  All  of  these 
activities  are  financed  with  funds  ap- 
propriated annually  by  the  Congress  out 
of  the  general  funds  of  the  Treasury. 

The  second  function  of  TVA  is  its 
function  as  sole  supplier  of  r>ower  within 
those  parts  of'  the  seven  States  of  the 
region  that  it  serves.  Since  1959.  the 
power  operations  of  TVA  have  been 
wholly  self-financed.  Whereas  the  con- 
servation activities  of  TVA  are  financed 
with  annual  appropriations,  the  power 
activities  of  TVA  are  financed  entirely 
out  of  revenues  derived  from  the  sale  of 
power  and  from  the  issuance  by  TVA  of 
revenue  bonds  and  notes,  bonds  and  notes 
which  must  be  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasuiy  but  which  do  not  bear 
the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  Federal 
Government. 


In  addition  to  financing  Its  own  power 
operations,  Mr.  President,  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  makes  annual  pay- 
ments Into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  out  of  Its  net  .power  earnings. 
These  annual  payment^re  a  repajrment 
of  the  original  Investment  of  appropri- 
ated funds  that  was  made  prior  to  the 
1959  amendment  that  authorized  self-fi- 
nancing. TVA  also  makes  an  annual  pay- 
ment  as  a  return  or  dividend  on  the  out- 
standing appropriation  Investment.  In 
1968,  TVA  pAld  into  the  Tieasury,  out 
of  its  net  power  earnings,  $61.9  million, 
which  represented  a  reduction  by  $15 
million  of  the  original  investment  and  a 
dividend  payment  of  $46.9  million. 

The  amendment  that  I  have  proposed 
would  in  no  way  exempt  the  conserva- 
tion-related activities  of  TVA  from  the 
expenditure  limitation.  The  revised 
budget  request  of  the  new  administra- 
tion for  these  nonpower  operations  is 
for  an  appropriation  of  $49,750,000.  These 
funds  would  not  be  affected  by  my 
amendment  and  would  be  subject  to  any 
reduction  made  necessary  by  the  ex- 
penditure limitation. 

What  my  amendment  would  exempt 
from  the  expenditure  limitation  Is  the 
TVA  power  program,  which  is  wholly 
financed  out  of  power  proceeds  and  bor- 
rowings. TVA,  during  1970,  will  be  the 
sole  supplier  of  an  estimated  97.9  bil- 
lion kilowatt  hours  to  an  area  of  80,000 
square  miles.  TVA  generates  power  and 
transmits  it  to  wholesale  distributors  who 
in  turn  sell  the  power  to  domestic  and  in- 
dustrial users  throughout  the  valley. 
TVA  also  supplies  power  directly  to  a  few 
large  industries  and  to  several  govern- 
ment agencies  such  as  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission — that  require  enormous 
amounts  of  electrical  energy  for  their 
operations.  The  Board  of  Directors  of 
TVA  must  anticipate  the  rapidly  ex- 
panding power  needs  of  the  region  and 
continue  the  construction  of  the  new 
generation  and  transmission  facilities 
that  will  be  required  to  meet  that  need. 
In  1970  TVA  will  have  under  construc- 
tion five  nuclear  generating  imits  and 
three  fossil-fueled  units.  Any  artificial 
or  arbitrary  restriction  of  those  projects 
would  have  the  most  serious  conse- 
quences on  the  obligation  of  TVA  to 
anticipate  and  to  provide  for  the  legiti- 
mate power  needs  of  the  region. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  the  Senate 
•accepted  an  amendment  to  the  Wll- 
liams-Smathers  substitute,  which  even- 
tually became  the  Revenue  and  Expendi- 
ture Control  Act  of  1968,  an  amendment 
identical  in  effect  to  the  one  I  have  intro- 
duced today.  Unfortunately,  that 
amendment  was  stricken  in  conference. 
However,  the  same  amendment  was  later 
offered  to  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of 
1968  and  was  accepted  by  both  Houses. 
It  is  now  a  part  of  Public  Law  90-483. 

Mr.  President,  any  reduction  in  the 
power  operations  of  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority  would  not  result  in  any 
saving  to  the  Treasury  or  to  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer.  Net  power  earnings  would 
simply  increase  in  the  short-term  and 
would  accumulate  in  the  treasury  of 
TVA,  not  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States.  The  capacity  of  TVA  to  plan  for 
and  to  provide  the  future  power  needs 


of  the  region,  of  which  TVA  is  the  sole 
supplier,  would  be  seriously  jeopardized. 

Mr.  President,  I  reiterate  for  the  sake 
of  emphasis  that  nothing  In  my  amend- 
ment would  affect  the  nonpower  oper- 
ations of  TVA  that  are  financed  out  of 
appropriated  funds;  these  projects 
would  as  it  were  take  their  lumps  along 
with  those  of  every  other  Federal 
agency.  My  amendment  would  affect 
only  those  expenditures  made  out  of 
other  than  appropriated  funds,  that 
is.  out  of  power  proceeds  and  borrow- 
ings by  TVA  that  are  not  backed  by  the 
faith  and  credit  of  the  Government.  The 
principle  justification  for  this  amend- 
ment is  not  that  TVA's  power  operations 
are  vitally  important  to  millions  of 
Americans — which  they  are — but  rather 
that  these  [>ower  operations  pay  their 
own  way  and  are  not  financed  through 
the  appropriation  and  expenditure  of 
general  public  funds. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, this  item  was  exempted  last  year 
by  Congress.  The  Senator  discussed  the 
matter  with  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  ,  who  is  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  subcommittee, 
and  with  me.  Mr.  Mundt  and  I  have 
agreed  to  accept  the  amendment  and  to 
take  it  to  conference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  a^eed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

PROGRESS    ON    WASHINGTON'S    RAPm    TRANSrr 
-SYSTEM 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
contains  $18.7  million  to  begin  construc- 
tion on  the  long  overdue  Washington 
metropolitan  area  subway  and  rapid 
mass  transit  system.  Appropriation  of 
this  money  now,  together  with  match- 
ing appropriations  enacted  in  previous 
years,  will  make  possible  an  immediate 
and  substantial  beginning  of  the  subway 
system. 

Last  week  the  Senate  and  House  Com- 
mittees on  the  District  of  Columbia  held 
extraordinary  joint  hearings  to  consider 
legislation  which  will  provide  the  billion 
dollars  of  Federal  money  necessary  to 
complete  financing  of  the  entire  97-mile 
Washington  area  transit  system.  This 
Federal  assistance  will  match  local 
government  contributions  and  bonds 
financed  from  farebox  revenues  totaling 
more  than  $1.4  billion. 

The  rail  transit  system  these  funds 
will  create  will  be  a  model  for  the  entire 
Nation,  will  provide  essential  transpor- 
tation for  Federal  employees  and  provide 
a  vital  link  of  the  balanced  transporta- 
tion system  Washington  so  desperately 
needs. 

In  order  to  exi>edite  the  progress  of 
that  legislation  through  Congress.  I  have 
scheduled  an  executive  session  of  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  8  a.m..  July  1,  to  consider  and.  hope- 
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fully,  to  report  that  billion-dollar  Fed- 
eral authorization.  If  we  can  meet  the 
timetable  I  propoee.  the  full  Federal 
share  of  the  subway  rapid  transit  sys- 
tem costs  can  be  authorized  by  the  Sen- 
ate well  before  the  August  recess.  With 
comparable  expedition  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  we  may  be  able  to  se- 
cure enactment  of  this  legislation  by 
both  Houses  before  the  fall. 

The  $18.7  million  contained  in  this 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  today, 
however,  is  the  first  step  on  the  long 
journey  to  the  completion  of  the  subway 
system.  That  Journey  has  been  too  long 
delayed  by  differences  which  must  be 
compromised  to  create  a  balanced  trans- 
portation system  for  Washington. 

As  I  indicated  last  week  during  the 
hearings  on  the  full  Federal  share  of 
subway  costs,  if  money  is  not  appropri- 
ated this  year  to  begin  the  subway  sys- 
tem, the  entire  Washington  metropolitan 
area  i«f»id  mass  transit  plan  may  col- 
lapse, -e^sts  are  rising  at  a  rate  of  $90 
million  a  year.  That  is  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars  a  day. 

As  Chairman  Fred  Babson,  of  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit 
Authority,  testified  at  our  hearings  last 
week,  if  infiation  requires  recomputation 
of  the  suburban  shares  of  the  subway 
cost  and  an  upward  adjustment  of  the 
Federal  cost,  the  delay  of  the  rapid  tran- 
sit system  in  Washington  will  not  be 
a  matter  of  months  or  years,  but  perhaps 
even  of  decades. 

That  is  why  the  money  contained  in 
the  supplemental  appropriation  bill  is 
vitally  important  to  the  future  of  the 
entire  subway  system. 

In  view  of  the  transportation  crisis 
facing  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
$18.7  million  in  this  legislation  is  the 
keystone  of  a  balanced  answer  to  that 
crisis,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  this  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  may  prove  to 
be  the  most  important  legislation  Con- 
gress will  enact  in  this  session,  perhaps 
in  this  entire  decade,  for  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Now.  the 
question  recurs  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  jAvrrs> ,  which  is  the  pending  busi- 
ness before  the  Senate. 


SUPREME  COURT  JUSTICE  DOUGLAS 
AND  GAMBLING  LINKS  OF  THE 
PARVIN  FOUNDATION 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  announce  that  I  am  going  to 
make  a  speech  against  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Douglas,  and  if  any  Senator  is 
interested  in  replying.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
stay  here  as  late  as  necessary  and  debate 
the  question. 

Mr.  President,  much  attention  has 
been  directed  toward  the  gambling 
interests  held  by  the  Albert  Parvin 
Foundation  in  the  period  during  which 
Mr.  Justice  Douglas  was  president  of  the 
foundation,  but  there  has  yet  been  no 
systematic  presentation  of  these  inter- 
ests. While  gambling  is  a  legitimate  en- 
terprise in  Nevada,  its  past,  and  to  a 
degree  Its  present,  is  inseparable  in  the 
public  mind  with  gangsterism  and  cor- 


ruption. The  history  of  most  of  the  major 
casinos,  including  those  associated  with 
the  Parvin  Foundation's  interests,  has 
been  intertwined  with  the  worst  elements 
In  American  society.  Even  in  cases  where 
such  casinos  have  come  under  legitimate 
ownership  and  management,  the  public 
suspects,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  per- 
sons with  criminal  records  are  still  in- 
volved in  the  operation.  These  public 
suspicions  are  confirmed  by  the  state- 
ment of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  that  Nevada's 
orgemized  gambling  "occupies  a  position 
of  major  importance  in  the  scheme  of 
organized  crime  and  racketeering" — New 
York  Times.  November  26,  1966. 

If  a  private  investor  wishes  to  ex- 
pose himself  to  such  suspicion  for  the 
sake  of  legal  gaming  profits,  he  has 
every  right  to  do  so.  However,  an  As- 
sociate Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
can  only  bring  the  Court  into  disrepute 
by  associating  himself  with  the  profits  of 
such  enterprise,  and  I  again  call  for  his 
resignation. 

Mr.  President.  I  intend  to  show  here 
today  that  the  Parvin  Foundation 
profited  handsomely  from  its  gambling 
Interests.  The  very  basis  of  the  funds 
which  Justice  Douglas  was  administering 
in  the  name  of  so-called  chaiitable 
causes  was  deeply  rooted  in  the  gaming 
business,  with  all  the  associated  activity 
that  brings  it  in  deep  disrepute. 

I  will  show  here  xxlay  that  the  Parvin 
Foundation's  links  to  gambling  went  far 
beyond  the  mere  holding  of  gambling 
stocks  in  its  portfolio.  Indeed,  the  two 
men  who  can  be  identified  as  responsi- 
ble for  the  foundation's  financial  man- 
agement. Albert  Parvin  and  Harvey 
Silbert,  were  closely  identified  with  the 
actual  management  of  the  Fremont 
Casino — Parvin  as  a  casino  owner,  and 
Silbert  as  the  father-in-law  of  another 
casino  owner,  whose  record  will  be  shown 
later  in  this  address. 

Parvin  and  Silbert  also  arranged  a 
$750,000  mortgage  loan  from  the  founda- 
tion for  their  company,  Parvln/Dohr- 
mann,  at  a  time  when  money  was  tight. 
This  loan  has  come  under  scrutiny  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  It  was  the 
object  of  a  stockholder's  suit,  which,  if 
it  had  reached  the  Supreme  Court,  would 
have  required  Justice  Douglas  to  dis- 
qualify himself. 

In  addition,  Parvin  and  Silbert  allowed 
Ed  Levinson  to  become  a  $100,000  em- 
ployee of  Parvin/Dohrmann,  and  to  pur- 
chase 40,000  shares  of  P/D  stock,  with 
full  knowledge  that  Levinson  had  been 
notified  that  he  faced  possible  criminal 
charges  for  "skimming"  operations  at 
the  Fremont  Casino. 

In  addition,  Parvin  and  his  associates 
in  P/D  held  private  interests  in  at  least 
five  other  Las  Vegas  casinos. 

Finally,  the  Parvin  Foundation  re- 
cently quadrupled  its  investment  in  P/D 
stock  by  selling  out  at  a  high  speculative 
price  brought  on  by  questionable  manip- 
ulations and  nunors  of  incretised  gam- 
bling activity. 

I 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  take  up  these 
points  one  by  one,  and  spell  them  out  in 
complete  detail.  But  first,  it  is  notewor- 
thy that  the  original  capital  of  the  Par- 
vin Foundation  was  derived  from  the 


proceeds  of  the  sale  of  Albert  Parvln's 
stock  in  the  Hotel  Flamingo  in  1959.  No 
hotel  and  casino  had  a  worse  reputa- 
tion than  that  of  the  Hotel  Flamingo, 
which  was  originally  built  and  operated 
by  the  notorious  Bugsy  Siegel.  Siegel's 
ownership  was  ended  in  gangland  fash- 
ion when  he  was  murdered  by  a  hidden 
assassin.  It  passed  through  various  hands 
before  Albert  Parvin  acquired  a  substan- 
tial interest  in  it  In  the  1950's.  He  do- 
nated 2,085  shares  of  Flamingo  stock 
worth  $1.6  million  to  set  up  the  founda- 
tion. The  public  records  are  not  clear, 
but  this  stock  appears  to  have  been  con- 
verted to  other  holdings.  In  1964.  the 
fotmdation  listed  on  its  tax  return  in  the 
category  of  "other  assets"  an  interest  in 
the  "Hotel  Flamingo  custodian  accoimt." 
worth  $1.1  million.  This  account  was 
substantially  liquidated  in  1967  without 
any  explanation. 

I  make  no  allegations  concerning  the 
Hotel  Flamingo,  except  to  point  out  that 
the  fundamental  basis  of  the  Parvin 
Foundation  was  a  substantial  interest  in 
a  hotel  and  casino  which  bore  the  worst 
possible  image  in  the  public  mind  and  in 
many  newspaper  and  magazine  articles 
over  the  period,  and  is.  Indeed,  almost 
the  primary  example  of  a  notorious 
enterprise. 

n 

Mr.  President,  the  second  link  of  the 
Parvin  Foundation  to  gambling  interests 
was  some  31.291  shares  of  stock  in  the 
Parvin/Dohrmann  Co. — as  of  1967  tax 
returns — listed  at  a  book  value  of  $450.- 
000.  This  stock  was  sold  between  No- 
vember 1968  and  March  1969.  The  March 
sale  consisted  of  21,719  shares  at  $91.75 
per  share,  for  a  total  of  $1,999,324,  ac- 
cording to  the  Associated  Press.  It 
should  be  noted  that  this  price  Is  a  spec- 
ulative value,  up  from  $38  per  share  last 
October.  The  rise  Is  C4>parently  related 
to  the  sale  of  Parvln/IX>lirmann  to  a 
new  management  group  headed  by  Del- 
bert  Coleman,  which  is  rumored  to  be 
aggressively  interested  In  expanding 
gambling  operations.  Indeed,  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  stock  was  purchased  and  held 
briefly  by  the  Fund  of  Funds  Proprietary 
Funds.  Ltd.,  an  international  enterprise 
with  gambling  Interests  in  the  Bahamas. 
The  Nevada  Gaming  Commission  forced 
the  sale  of  the  FOF  interests  In  Parvin/ 
Dohrmann. 

The  history  of  this  stock  since  the 
change  of  ownership  has  been  that  of  a 
fantastic  rise  to  $141  high,  due  to  the 
nunors.  The  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  and  the  American  Stock 
Exchange  forced  a  suspension  in  trading 
because  the  chief  purchaser,  Coleman, 
failed  to  disclose  all  relevant  informa- 
tion concerning  the  transaction.  A  prin- 
cipal item  which  he  failed  to  disclose  was 
the  participation  of  the  Funds  of  Fluids. 

Thus,  the  record  shows  that  the  Par- 
vin    Foundation     profited    handsomely 
from  questionable  speculation  related  to 
international  gambling  activities. 
m 

Mr.  President,  the  third  link  of  the 
Parvin  Foundation  to  gambling  interests 
concerns  its  relation  to  FYemont  Casino, 
Inc.  In  1966,  when  the  link  to  the  Fre- 
mont Hotel   was  first  revealed,  Harry 
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Ashmore,  serving  as  a  spokesman  for  the 
Parvin  Foundation,  was  quoted  by  News- 
week as  sajrlng  that  the  trust  arrange- 
ments effectively  insulated  the  founda- 
tion from  the  operation  of  any  Las  Vegas 
"enterprises." 

A  careful  examination  of  the  corpo- 
i-ate  structure  of  the  Parvin-Dohrmann 
Co.,  shows  that  this  statement  is  not 
true.  In  the  first  place  the  foundation's 
bloc  of  Parvin/Dohrmann  stock  resulted 
in  Parvin/Dohrmann  profits  going  di- 
rectly to  the  foundation.  More  impor- 
tant, however.  Is  the  close  identification 
of  the  principal  members  of  the  Iward 
of  the  foundation  with  the  actual  oper- 
ations of  the  casino  at  the  Hotel  Fre- 
mont. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Parvin 
Foimdation,  before  Justice  Douglas  re- 
signed, consisted  of  the  following:  Jus- 
tice Douglas,  president  and  chairman; 
Albert  Parvin,  vice  chairman;  Harvey 
Silbert,  secretary-treasurer;  Harry  Ash- 
more,  director;  Robert  Hutchins,  direc- 
tor; Robert  Goheen,  director;  Sidney  M. 
Davis,  director. 

The  decisive  personalities  in  this  group 
appear  to  be  the  vice  chairman  and  the 
secretary-treasm-er,  If  we  may  assiune 
that  Justice  Douglas  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  the  gambling  interests  in  the 
foundation's  portfolio.  Mr.  Ashmore.  Dr. 
Hutchins,  and  Dr.  Goheen  are  academic 
figures,  who  presumably  are  represent- 
ing the  interests  of  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Donocratic  Institutions  and 
Princeton  University.  Albert  Parvin,  ac- 
cording to  the  press,  managed  the  foun- 
dation's portfolio  for  7  years  until  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  questioned  his 
management;  Harvey  Silbert,  as  secre- 
tary-treasiirer,  handled  the  finances  and 
the  records  of  board  decisions. 

But  Parvin  and  Silbert  also  were  two 
of  the  key  ofDcers  In  the  other  Parvin 
enterprises  until  last  January.  The  prin- 
cipal corporation  is  the  Parvin/Dohr- 
mann Co.,  a  Delaware  corporation.  Par- 
vin/Dohrmann owned  100  percent  of  the 
stock  of  three  other  corporations:  among 
others,  Albert  B.  Parvin  k  Co.,  the  Dohr- 
mann Co.,  and  the  Fremont  Holding  Co. 
■Hie  Fremont  Holding  Co.,  in  turn,  owns 
100  percent  of  the  assets  of  the  Fremont 
Hotel,  Inc.,  which  is  the  management  op- 
erations of  the  hotel  itself.  The  casino 
in  the  Fremont  Hotel — which  In  the  past 
has  accounted  for  over  half  of  the  opera- 
tion's business — is  leased  out  to  a  sep- 
arate corporation,  legally  separate  from 
Parvin/Dohrmann,  called  Fremont  Casi- 
no Corp.  It  is  the  Fremont  Casino  Corp. 
that  most  concerns  us,  because  it  is  the 
legal  entity  charged  under  Its  Nevada  li- 
censes with  operating  the  gambling  en- 
terprises at  the  Fremont  Hotel. 

The  board  ot  directors  of  the  Parvin/ 
Dohrmann  Co.  before  its  sale  in  Octo- 
ber 1968  were  as  follows:  Albert  Parvin, 
president  and  chief  executive  o£Qcer; 
Harry  A.  Goldman,  chairman  of  the 
board;  Maxwell  L.  Rubin,  director; 
Harvey  L.  Silbert,  vice  president;  E. 
Parry  Thomas,  treasiu^r;  N.  J.  Goldman, 
assistant  secretary;  Jules  Berman,  di- 
rector; W.  L.  Vogler,  director;  R.  I.  Pur- 
bush,  director. 

This  board  of  directors  was  controlled 
by  Parvin.  Harry  A,  Goldman,  and  SU- 


bert,  who  together  owned  more  than  40 
percent  of  the  stock. 

The  salaries  of  the  leading  executives 
were  as  follows:  Parvin,  $97,500  per  year; 
Harry  Goldman,  $95,000  per  year;  N.  J. 
Goldman,  $50,417  per  year. 

It  ought  to  be  added  for  the  record 
here  that  N.  J.  Goldman  Is  the  son-in- 
law  of  Hai-vey  Silbert,  a  material  rela- 
tionship. Thus,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
Parvin/Dohrmann  was  controlled  by 
Parvin,  the  two  Goldmans,  and  Silbert. 
Now  we  come  to  the  significant  point; 
namely,  the  operation  of  the  Fremont 
Casino.  As  I  already  pointed  out,  the 
Fremont  Casino  facilities  were  leased  by 
Fremont  Hotel,  Inc.  to  a  separate  cor- 
poration called  Fremont  Casino  Corp., 
not  owned  by  Parvin-Dohrmann. 

The  ownership  of  the  Fremont  Casino 
Corp. — and  thus  the  management  opera- 
tion for  the  casino — consisted  of  the  fol- 
lowing: A.  B.  Parvin,  135  shares,  45  per- 
cent. $135,000;  Harry  A.  Goldman,  135 
shares,  45  percent,  $135,000;  N.  J.  Gold- 
man, 30  shares,  10  percent,  $30,000. 

Thus,  It  is  clear  that  the  managerial 
base  of  the  Parvin  Foiondation,  the  Par- 
vin/Dohrmann Co.,  and  the  Fremont 
Casino  Corp.  consist  of  the  same  small 
group  of  associates;  namely,  Parvin,  the 
two  Goldmans,  and  N.  J.  Goldman's 
father-in-law,  Silbert. 

Thus,  It  seems  incredible  that  Harry 
Ashmore  could  insist  that  the  various 
trust  arrangements  isolated  the  foimda- 
tion from  the  operation  of  any  enterprise 
In  Las  Vegas.  For  It  is  clear  that  not 
only  was  the  operation  of  the  Fremont 
Casino  identified  with  the  same  man- 
agerial group,  but  the  actual  ownership 
of  the  casino  operating  entity  was  not 
even  diluted  by  the  spread  of  stock  own- 
ership in  the  Parvin/Dohrmann  Corp. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  re- 
lationship between  Parvin/Dohrmann 
and  the  Fremont  Casino  was  so  close 
that  It  was  attacked  in  a  stockholder's 
suit  In  the  Court  of  Chancery  of  the 
State  of  Delaware,  Kaufmann  against 
Parvin  and  others.  This  suit  resulted  in 
a  settlement  which,  among  other  things, 
resulted  in  a  revision  of  the  lease  ar- 
rangements with  the  Fremont  Casino  In 
order  to  protect  the  other  stoclcholders 
of  Parvin/Dohrmaim.  This  settlement 
Included  a  stipulation  that  the  terms  of 
the  lease  be  revised  every  year  if  neces- 
sary "so  as  to  eliminate  all  profit  to  Fre- 
mont Casino  Corp.  from  the  operations 
of  the  Fremont  Casino."  In  addition,  the 
Fremont  Hotel,  Inc.  was  given  a  stock 
option  agreement  to  purchase  the  Casino 
Corp.  under  certain  conditions. 

These  changes  were  the  result  of  a 
stockholder's  complaint  that  the  lease 
arrangements  were  not  produced  as  a 
result  of  "arms-length  negotiations."  The 
board  of  Fremont  Hotel  consisted  of 
Parvin,  Harry  Goldman,  and  two  em- 
ployees, while  the  board  of  the  Casino 
consisted  of  Parvin  and  the  two  Gold- 
mans. It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  ev«i 
the  courts  of  Delaware  have  recognized 
that  the  relationship  among  the  mem- 
bers of  this  group  was  too  close  to  pro- 
tect the  public  interest. 
n 
The  fourth  link  of  the  Parvin  Foimda- 
tion to  gambling  Interests  is  the  mort- 


gage which  the  foundation  granted  to 
the  Parvin/Dohrmann  Co.  in  Decemtier 
1967.  In  1962,  the  Parvin/Dohrmann  Co. 
bought  some  property  on  Wilshire  Bou- 
levard in  Los  Angeles  and  took  out  a 
mortgage  of  $764,000  that  was  due  on 
December  31.  1967. 

When  December  1967  anived,  the  econ- 
omy was  suffering  a  tight  money  market. 
Nevertheless,  the  mortgage  had  to  l>e  re- 
financed. At  this  point,  Parvin  turned  to 
a  convenient  source  of  funds  which  he 
controlled  with  his  associates;  namely, 
the  Parvin  Foundation.  In  December  1967 
the  Pai-vin/Dohrmann  Co.  remorigaged 
the  Wilshire  Boulevard  property  for 
$750,000  at  7  "2  percent  interest. 

According  to  the  latest  income  tax  re- 
turns, the  Parvin  Foundation  still  holds 
this  mortgage  outstanding,  despite  the 
increased  interest  of  Parvin/Dohrmann 
In  gambling  operations.  According  to  var- 
ious press  reports,  this  self-dealing  trans- 
action is  presently  under  close  scrutiny 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  see 
whether  any  wrong-doing  was  involved. 
I  will  not  presume  to  judge  this  trans- 
action before  this  investigation  is  com- 
plete. 

However,  the  questionable  nature  of 
this  transaction  resulted  in  court  action 
against  Albert  Parvin  and  Parvln/Dohr- 
maim  Co.,  charging  that  Parvln's  dual 
role  in  the  foundation  and  in  the  com- 
pany was  a  confiict  of  interest.  This  court 
action  was  part  of  the  suit  Kaufmann 
against  Parvin  et  al.,  mentioned  above. 
The  stipulation  of  settlement  arrived  at 
in  this  suit  did  not  touch  upon  this  claim ; 
but  the  action  does  serve  to  illustrate  how 
complicated  financial  maneuvers  fre- 
quently are  brought  into  court  and  point 
out  the  impropriety  of  a  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  undertaking  obligations 
which  might  result  in  occasions  when  he 
would  have  to  disqualify  himself  when 
suits  such  as  this  might  reach  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

v 

The  fifth  link  between  the  Parvin 
Foundation  and  gambling  interests  is 
evident  in  the  transaction  whereby 
Parvin/Dohrmann  purchased  the  Fre- 
mont Hotel.  The  principal  stockholders 
before  the  sale  were  Ed  Levinson  and 
Edward  Torres.  The  unsavory  back- 
ground of  these  men  is  well  known  and 
was  discussed  on  this  floor  on  June  5 
by  the  junior  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Curtis).  It  is  important  to  under- 
stand, therefore,  that  not  only  did  Par- 
vin and  his  associates  take  over  a  hotel 
and  casino  that  was  a  scene  of  scandal 
and  notoriety,  but  they  took  the  oper- 
ators of  this  enterprise  Into  their  own 
business.  The  downpayment  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Fremont  Hotel  was  raised  by 
selling  125,000  shares  of  Parvin/Dohr- 
mann stock  to  the  following : 

Edward  Levinson  (40,000  shares).  $560.  000 

Richard  Levinson  (5.000  shares)..  70.000 

Lester  Slegelbaum  (6,0(X)  shares).  70,0<X) 

Edward  Torres  (50.000  shares)..-  700.000 

Br ya  nt  Burton  ( 25,000  shares ) 350.  000 


Total   - 1,750.000 

In  addition.  Parvin/Dohrmann  en- 
tered into  the  contract  to  pay  Edward 
Levinson  and  Edward  Torres  each  $100.- 
000  a  year  as  comanagers  of  the  Fremont 
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Hotel.  Another  owner,  Bryant  Burton, 
was  to  be  retained  as  legal  counsel  for 
$25,000  per  year.  It  was  stipulated  that 
Levlnson  and  Torres  would  be  cogeneral 
managers  of  the  hotel  but  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  casino  operations. 
TTie  qiiestion  Immediately  arises  as  to 
why  Levlnson  and  his  associates  would 
be  retained  in  the  operation  of  the  hotel 
but  not  the  casino,  which  had  been  op- 
erating profitably  under  their  manage- 
ment. I  think  we  may  draw  a  conclusion 
from  the  fact  that  the  IRS  had  already 
informed  Levinson   and   Torres  of  the 
possibility    oX    criminal    action    against 
them  for  gross  understatement  of  the 
casino  revenues,  that  is,  so-called  skim- 
ming operations  for  mobster  activities. 
Obviously,  if  they  were  convicted  of  this 
crime,  they  would  no  longer  be  eligible 
for  the  casino  licenses  which  they  held, 
and  their  substantial  investment  in  the 
Fremont  would  go  down  the  drain. 
-   The-key  point  Is  that  Parvin  and  his 
«8socl»te8   had   full   knowledge   of   the 
IRS's  proposed  action.  In  the  Kaufmann 
suit,  Parvin  and  his  associates  admitted 
that  they  had  such  knowledge.  If  Par- 
vin and  Silbert  knew  about  the  possibil- 
ity of  criminal  action  against  their  new 
associates,    how   could   Justice   Douglas 
fall  to  know?  As  it  turned  out,  in  May 
1967,  Levlnson  and  Torres  were  Indeed 
indicted  for  understating  revenues  to  the 
extent  of  several  million  dollars.  Levln- 
son did  not  contest  the  charge  and  was 
fined  $5,000.  The  case  against  Torres  was 
dropped,  because  Levlnson  at  the  same 
time  dropped  a  suit  against  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  for  eavesdropping  on  his 
conversations  with  Bobby  Baker  in  the 
Premont  Hotel. 

As  a  result  of  this  conviction,  it  was  no 
longer  appropriate  for  Levlnson  to  con- 
tinue on  the  Parvin-Dohrmann  payroll. 
His  contract  was  terminated  with  sepa- 
ration pay  of  $250,000,  making  a  total 
of  $375,000  paid  to  him  under  the  con- 
tract. Torres  continued  as  general 
manager. 

It  also  became  appropriate  for  Levin- 
son  to  sell  his  40,000  shares  of  stock  in 
Parvin  Dohrmann.  In  the  Kaufmann 
suit,  it  was  charged  that  Levlnson  dis- 
posed of  this  stock  "to  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances," at  $14  a  share,  the  price 
he  paid  for  it  2  years  earlier,  although 
the  market  price  at  time  of  sale  was 
more  than  double.  Kaufmann  alleged 
that  this  sale  was  arranged  by  Harvey 
Silbert.  Torres  is  presently  a  stockholder 
of  record  for  63,000  shares. 

Thus,  we  see  that  the  Parvln/Dohr- 
mann  Co.  willingly  and  with  full  knowl- 
edge, allowed  two  notorious  gangsters 
to  be  put  on  their  payroll  and  even  al- 
lowed them  to  participate  in  the  com- 
pany itself. 

VI 

The  sixth  link  of  the  Parvin  Founda- 
tion to  gambling  interests  consists  in  the 
widely  held  private  gambling  interests 
of  Parvin,  Silbert,  and  the  two  Gold- 
mans.  I  have  already  pointed  out  that 
the  original  assets  of  the  Parvin  Foun- 
dation came  from  Albert  Parvin 's  In- 
terest in  the  Hotel  Flamingo.  But  Par- 
vin and  his  friends  had  many  other  in- 
terests in  the  casinos  in  Las  Vegas,  not 
connected  with  Parvin/ Dohrmann.  At 
various  times,  the  private  interests  of 


the  Parvin  group  Included  the  Mint 
Casino,  the  Four  Queens  Casino,  the 
Aladdin  Hotel  Casino,  the  Sands  Hotel 
Casino,  and  the  Riviera  Hotel  Casino. 

In  the  Four  Queens  Casino.  Harry 
Goldman  held  #  4.5  percent  Interest; 
Parvin,  a  3.5  percent  interest:  an  J  N.  J. 
Goldman,  a  1  percent  Interest.  In  the 
Aladdin  Hotel  Casino,  Parvin  held  2  per- 
cent and  Goldman  held  5  percent.  In 
the  Sands,  Parvin  held  a  2  percent  in- 
terest, later  increased  to  5  percent; 
Harry  Goldman  had  a  2  percent  inter- 
est; Maxwell  Rubin,  mentioned  earlier 
as  a  director  of  Parvin/ Dohrmann,  had 
a  2  percent  interest;  and  Bryant  Burton, 
legal  counsel  to  the  Fremont  Hotel,  had 
a  1  percent  interest.  Again,  the  Sands  is 
one  df  the  most  notorious  of  the  Las 
Vegas  casinos  because  of  Its  association 
with  Frank  Sinatra.  At  this  time.  Sina- 
tra had  a  9-percent  interest  in  the 
Sands — before  his  gaming  license  was  re- 
voked by  the  Nevada  Gaming  Commis- 
sion in  1963  on  the  grounds  that  he 
•  catered"  to  the  tmderworld.  In  the  Mint 
Casmo,  Harry  Goldman  held  114  shares. 

The  most  interesting  case,  however,  is 
that  of  the  Riviera  Hotel  Casino,  which 
figures  In  the  recent  Parvinx  Dohrmann 
stock  boom.  At  various  times,  the  Parvin 
group  had  held  up  to  17.2  percent  of  the 
Riviera  Hotel  Corp:  In  June  1968,  con- 
trolling stock  of  the  Riviera  Hotel  Corp. 
was  purchased  oy  Edward  Torres,  Harry 
Goldman  and  Harvey  Silbert.  Jerome 
Mack  and  E.  Parry  Thomas  Goldman, 
Silbert,  and  Thomas  were  directors  and 
Torres  was  an  employee  of  Parvin  Dohr- 
mann Co..  but  the  Riviera  stock  was  pur- 
chased by  them  as  individuals.  Shortly 
after  the  sale  of  Parvin/  Dohrmann  to  the 
Coleman  interests,  the  Riviera  owners 
proposed  selling  60  percent  Interest  In  the 
Riviera  to  Parvin  Dohrmann.  This  pro- 
posed sale,  which  has  not  yet  been  con- 
summated, and  which  Is  under  study  by 
the  SEC  and  the  Nevada  Gaming  Com- 
mission, has  often  been  cited  as  one  of 
the  reasons  which  created  the  interest  In 
the  zooming  Parvin  Dohrmann  stock. 

So  we  see  that  not  only  were  there  ma- 
terial relationships  between  the  Parvin 
Foundation  and  the  gambling  interests 
associated  with  Parvin,  Dohrmann,  but 
that  the  principal  officers  of  the  Parvin 
Foundation — other  than  Mr.  Justice 
Douglas — were  well  known  a^  proprietors 
in  their  own  right  of  many  gambling 
enterprises.  Clearly,  any  separation  of  the 
Parvin  Foundation  from  gambling  activi- 
ties is  purely  a  legal  fiction. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  a  number  of 
exhibits  which  shed  light  on  the  trans- 
actions I  have  discussed,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  following  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

First,  the  stipulation  of  settlement  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery  of  the  State  of 
Delaware  in  Kaufmann  against  Parvin, 
etal.; 

Second.  The  public  release  of  the  Par- 
vin/Dohrmann  Co.  of  May  8,  1969,  which 
tells  many  of  the  operations  Involved  in 
the  transfer  of  ownership;  and 

Third,  two  recent  articles  on  the  Par- 
vin Dohrmann  Co.,  one  from  Newsweek 
magazine  of  June  2  and  another  from 
Business  Week  magazine  of  Jime  14, 1969. 


The    PRESIDING    OFFICER,    With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibits  A.  B,  and  C.) 

BXHIUT  A 

IN   THE   COURT   OF  CHANCERY   OP  THE 

STATE  OP  DELAWARE  IN  AND  FOR  NEW 

CASTLE  COUNTY 
Albkbt      KAvrMANN.      Plaintut,      Against 

Albert  R.  Pabvin,  Hamy  a.  Goldman.  Mok- 

EIS  J.  QOLOMAN,  L.  M.  Halpo,  Maxwell  L. 

Rttbin,  Hakvet  L.  Silbert.  E.  Pabxt  Thomas. 

Patwicia  Jot  Pabvtm,  Sara  Freedman,  Ed- 

WAKO  Levinson.  Edward  Torres,  Brtant  R. 

BcRTON.  Fremont  Hotel,  Inc..  and  Parvin/ 

Dohrmann  Company,  Defendants 

Civil  Action 

No.  2468 

STIPULATION  OP 

SETTLEMENT 

Whereas,  the  above-entitled  action  Is 
brought  by  the  plaintiff  as  a  stockholder  of 
Parvln/Dohrmann  Company  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Company)  on  behalf  of  the 
Company  and  the  public  stockholders  there- 
of against  the  Individual  defendants  above- 
named;  and 

Whereas,  the  complaint  In  the  above-en- 
titled action,  as  supplemented  and  amended, 
assets  claims  on  behalf  of  the  Company  and 
the  public  stockholders  thereof  against  the 
Individual  defendants  above-menUoned.  and 

Whereas,  defendants  Albert  B.  Parrln,  Har- 
ry A.  Goldman,  Norrls  J.  Goldman,  L.  M. 
Halper,  Maxwell  L.  Rubin,  Harvey  L.  Sil- 
bert. E.  Parry  Thomas,  Edward  Levinson. 
Edward  Torres  and  Bryant  E.  Burton  have 
appeared  and  answered  except  for  L.  M.  Hal- 
per who  is  now  deceased  and  who  did  not 
answer  |  the  other  named  defendants  not  hav- 
ing been  served),  and  have  denied  all  said 
claims  and  have  asked  for  judgment  dis- 
missing the  complaint  as  supplemented  and 
amended;  and 

Whereas,  the  plaintiff's  attorneys,  in  and  by 
discovery  proceedings  had  under  the  Rules  of 
this  Court  and  pursuant  to  stipulation  by 
the  respective  attorneys,  have  examined  the 
documents,  records  and  books  of  accounts 
deemed  to  be  relevant  and  material  to  the 
Issues  of  this  action,  have  taken  the  deposi- 
tions of  defendants  Albert  B.  Parvin,  Harry 
A.  Goldman,  Norrls  J.  Goldman,  Harvey  L. 
Silbert,  Edward  Torres  and  Bryant  R.  Bur- 
ton; and 

Whereas,  the  parties  hereto  are  In  agree- 
ment that  it  is  desirable  to  settle  and  termi- 
nate this  action  and  avoid  the  expense  and 
consumption  of  time  which  would  be  caused 
by  further  burdensome  and  protracted  liti- 
gation, and  that  the  best  Interests  of  the 
Company  and  all  of  its  stockholders  would  be 
served  by  effecting  a  compromise  and  set- 
tlement of  this  action  and  disposing  of  It 
Anally  and  on  the  merits  on  the  basis  set 
forth  herein; 

Now,  therefore,  and  subject  to  and  condi- 
tioned upon  the  approval  thereof  by  this 
Court,  pursuant  to  Rule  23.1  of  the  Rules 
of  this  Court,  the  undersigned  parties  hereby 
stipulate  and  agree  to  this  action  be  compro- 
mised and  settled  upon  the  following  terms : 
1.  The  promissory  note  from  the  Company 
to  Sara  Freedman  and  the  Patricia  Joy 
Parvin  Trust  in  the  sum  of  Five  Hundred 
Thousand  (efiOO.OOO)  DoUars,  due  in  ten  (10) 
years  from  the  date  of  iu  Issue  and  bearing 
nine  (9'^;  )  percent  a  year  interest,  the  ma- 
turity of  which  the  payees  have  the  right 
to  accelerate  at  the  end  of  five  years  from 
the  date  of  its  making,  shall  be  modified  by 
giving  the  company  the  right  to  prepay  such 
note  at  the  end  of  the  aforesaid  five  year 
period,  provided  that  the  company  can 
secure  the  funds  for  the  pre-payment  of  said 
note  at  an  interest  rate  of  less  than  seven 
and  one-half  (7>4^  )  percent  per  annum.  If 
the  Company  cannot  secure  said  funds  for 
less  than  seven  and  one- half  (7V2^)  Per- 
cent, then  the  lo«ai  may  remain  In  existence 
In    accordance   with    Its   terms   for   the   full 
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period  of  its  term,  but  the  Interest  rate 
thereon  for  such  remaining  term  shall  be 
reduced  to  seven  and  one-haU  (7Vi%)  per- 
cent. The  defendants  undertake  to  secure 
the  agreement  of  the  payees  of  the  note  to 
the  foregoing  modification. 

2.  All  business  deallnga  between  the  Com- 
pany and  the  Four  Queens  Hotel  and  Casino 
or  the  Riviera  Hotel  and  Casino,  in  which 
casinos  defendants  Parvin,  Harry  A.  Gold- 
man, Norrls  J.  Goldman  and/or  Harvey  L. 
Silbert  have  a  financial  interest,  so  long  as 
any  one  of  the  aforementioned  individuals 
has  a  personal  interest  in  either  one  of  the 
aforementioned  casinos  and  such  Individual 
is  at  the  same  time  an  officer,  director,  em- 
ployee, and/or  stockholder  owning  more 
than  1%  of  the  outstanding  stock  of  the 
company,  shall  be  approved  by  a  majority  of 
three  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Company  having  no  financial  interest  in 
any  of  the  aforementioned  casinos  or  In  the 
Fremont  Casino  Corp.  Such  persons  shall  be 
designated  as  the  "Indei>endent  Committee" 
of  tbe  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Company, 
and  initially,  shall  consist  of  E.  Parry 
Thomas,  Maxwell  L.  Rubin  and  Jules  Ber- 
man.  Suitable  methods  of  exercising  control 
over  such  business  dealings,  by  said  Inde- 
pendent Committee,  will  be  formulated  with 
the  approval  of  the  attorneys  for  the 
plaintiff. 

3.  The  lease  presently  in  existence  be- 
tween Fremont  Hotel,  Inc.  and  Fremont 
Casino  Corp.  stiall  be  reformed  so  that  It  will 
contain  a  provision  that  it  Is  cancelable  at 
the  option  of  Fremont  Hotel,  Inc.  on  only 
(80)  days'  written  notice  to  Fremont  Casino 
Corp.  but  then  only  on  condition  that  Fre- 
mont Hotel,  Inc.  or  Its  designee  purchase  all 
of  the  outstanding  capital  stock  of  Fremont 
Casino  Corp.  pursuant  to  the  Stock  Option 
Agreement  of  June  27,  1D66  between  Fremont 
Hotri,  Inc.  and  the  stockholders  of  the  Fre- 
mont Casino  Corp.,  and  that  the  lease  be 
further  reformed  to  provide  that  there  will 
be  an  annual  review  of  the  rental  to  be  paid 
by  Fremont  Casino  Corp.  to  Fremont  Hotel, 
Inc.  by  the  Independent  certified  public  ac- 
countants for  Fremont  Hotel,  Inc.,  with  the 
rent  to  be  changed  at  the  end  of  each  year,  if 
necessary,  so  as  to  eliminate  all  profit  to 
n«mont  Casino  Corp.  from  the  operations  of 
the  Fremont  Casino.  The  form  of  modifica- 
tion of  the  lease  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
attorneys  for  the  plaintiff  for  their  approval. 

4.  The  aforementioned  Stock  Option  Agree- 
ment between  Fremont  Hotel,  Inc.  and  the 
stockholders  of  Freemont  Casino  Corp.  shall 
be  modified  to  give  Fremont  Hotel,  Inc.  the 
right  to  exercise  the  option  to  purchase  the 
stock  of  Fremont  (Taslno  C^orp.  at  any  time 
during  the  term  of  the  aforementioned  lease. 
The  form  of  modification  of  the  option  agree- 
ment shall  be  submitted  to  the  attorneys  for 
the  plaintiff  for  their  approval.  The  deter- 
mination as  to  whether  the  option  should  be 
exercised  shall  be  made  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Independent  Committee  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  mentioned  above. 

5.  Fremont  Hotel,  Inc.  will  at  an  appro- 
priate time  make  an  application  to  the  Gam- 
ing Commission  of  Nevada  for  a  gaming  li- 
cense to  operate  the  casino  In  the  Fremont 
Hotel  presently  being  operated  by  Fremont 
Casino  Corp.  The  time  at  which  this  applica- 
tion Is  to  be  made  shall  be  determined  by 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Independ-. 
ent  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Dlreotocs 
mentioned  above,  except  that  a  majority  of 
the  Board  of  Fremont  Hotel,  Inc.  or  a  major- 
ity of  the  Company's  Board  shall  have  the 

_rlght  to  make  such  an  application  at  any 
"time  prior  to  such  determination  by  the  In- 
dependent Committee  of  the  Board  if  It  so 
desires. 

6.  The  Company,  In  entering  Into  this  Stlp- 
ulaUon  of  Settlement,  Intends  thereby,  as 
sole  stockholder  of  Fremont  Holding  Corpora- 
tion, which  Is  sole  stockholder  of  Fremont 
Hotel.  Inc..  to  oompromlse  and  settle  and  to 
dispose  of  on  the  merits  any  claim  In  this 


action  which  may  technically  be  the  claim 
of  Fremont  Hotel,  Inc.  and  to  bind  Fremont 
Hotel,  Inc.  to  the  terms  of  this  Stipulation. 

7.  This  stipulation  of  oompromlse  and  set- 
tlement, together  with  a  motion  for  its  ap- 
proval, will  be  submitted  promptly  after  Its 
execution  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  of  the 
State  of  Delaware  and  pending  the  deter- 
mination by  said  Court  of  the  motion  for 
approval,  all  proceedings  In  this  action  shall 
be  held  In  abeyance. 

8.  If  this  stipulation  of  compromise  and 
settlement  and  the  motion  made  thereon  are 
approved  by  the  Court,  judgment  shall  be 
entered  In  this  action  in  due  and  proper 
form: 

(a)  approving  this  stipulation  of  com- 
promise and  settlement  and  adjudging  the 
terms  hereof  to  be  fair,  adequate  and  proper 
and  directing  consummation  thereof; 

(b)  dismissing  as  against  all  defendants 
who  shall  have  entered  an  appearance  prior 
to  such  dismissal,  all  claims  alleged  In  the 
complaint  herein,  as  supplemented  and 
amended,  on  their  merits  with  ptrejudlce; 

(c)  barring  prosecution  of  all  the  claims 
Involved  in  this  action  hereafter  In  this  or 
any  other  jurisdiction; 

(d)  reserving  jurisdiction  over  the  con- 
summation of  the  settlement. 

9.  If  the  compyromlse  and  settlement  here- 
in proposed  Is  not  approved  by  this  Court, 
this  stipulation  and  all  proceedings  hereun- 
der shall  be  considered  as  canceled  and  void 
and  shall  be  of  no  force  or  effect,  and  all 
parties  to  this  action  and  stipulation  shall 
stand  in  the  same  position  without  prejudice 
as  If  the  stipulation  and  application  had  not 
been  made  and  submitted  to  the  Court  for  Its 
consideration  and  approval. 

10.  Neither  this  stipulation  nor  the  motion 
made  pvursuant  to  It  nor  any  proceedings 
pursuant  to  either  shall  be  construed  or 
deemed  to  be  evidence  or  an  admission  on  the 
part  of  any  defendant  of  any  liability  or 
wrongdoing  whatsoever  nor  shall  said  stipu- 
lation or  motion  be  offered  In  evidence  as 
such. 

11.  Plaintiff's  attorneys,  Cohen,  Morris  and 
Rosenthal,  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  and 
Wolf  Popper,  Roes  Wolf  &  Jones,  of  New 
York.  New  York,  have  rendered  valuable 
services  to  the  Company  and  Its  stockholders 
and  are  entitled  to  compensation  therefor. 
Plaintiff's  attorneys  will  apply  to  the  Court 
to  fix  and  award  counsel  fees  as  compensa- 
tion for  the  services  they  have  rendered  In 
connection  with  this  litigation  and  for  rea- 
sonable out-of-pocket  disbursements,  and  the 
Company  has  agreed  to  pay  such  amounts 
as  the  Court  shall  approve.  Plaintiff's  attor- 
neys agree  that  they  will  limit  their  fee  re- 
quest to  Twenty-eight  Thousand  (928,000) 
Dollars,  exclusive  of  out-of-pocket  expenses, 
and  the  Company  agrees  that  It  will  not  op- 
pose a  fee  In  this  amount  and  reimbursement 
of  such  expenses. 

Dated:  October  16, 1968. 
Of  Counsel: 

Wolf,  Popper,  Ross,  Wolf  &  Jones,  By: 
Donald  N.  Ruby,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Cohen,  Morris  and  Rosenthal,  By:  Irving 
Morris,  Attorneys  for  Plaintiff,  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  Potter,  Anderson  ti  Cor- 
roon.  By:  Richard  Corroon,  Attorneys 
for  Defendant  Parvin,  Dohrmann  Com- 
pany, Wilmington,  Del.,  Morris,  Nichols, 
Arsht  &  Tunne,  By :  Richard  L.  Sutton, 
Attorneys  for  Appearing  Defendants 
other  than  Parvln/Dohrmann  Com- 
pany, Wilmington,  Del. 

Exhibit  B 
Release  of  Parvin /Dohrmann  Co..  May  8, 
1969 
The  Parvln/Dohrmann  Company  announc- 
ed that  it  was  informed  today  by  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  that  the  tem- 
porary suspension  order  reEi>ectlng  Its  securi- 
ties will  not  be  extended  beyond  the  opening 
o<  trading  on  May  12.  1969.  The  American 


Stock  Exchange  Informed  the  Company  that 
trading  In  Its  seciirltles  will  resume  on  May 
12,  1969.  On  April  17.  1969,  the  American 
Stock  Exchange  halted  trading  in  securities 
of  Parvln/Dohrmann  Company.  On  May  5. 
1969,  the  Securities  and  Elxchange  Commis- 
sion ordered  the  temporary  svispension  of  ex- 
change and  over-the-counter  trading  in  Its 
securities  for  the  ten-day  period  May  6  to 
15,  Inclusive.  On  May  8,  the  Company  fur- 
nished the  following  information  to  the  Com- 
mission and  the  Exchange  respecting  the 
change  of  control  of  the  Company  and  cer- 
tain subsequent  events. 

a.  original  pitrchase  by  coleman  group  from 
parvin-goldman  interests 

In  early  October  1968,  Delbert  W.  Coleman 
commenced  discussions  with  Messrs.  Parvin 
and  Goldman  leading  to  the  agreement  (sign- 
ed by  him  on  October  25,  1968)  to  purchase 
300,000  shares  of  Parvln/Dohrmann  at  »35 
per  share  from  Mr.  Parvin  (187,502  shares), 
Mr  Goldman  (108,(X)0  shares)  and  the  Joy 
Parvin  Trust  (4,498  shares) . 

During  the  period  of  negotiation,  based  on 
personal  financial  advice  that  It  was  not  In 
his  best  Interests  to  undertake  by  himself 
the  purchase  of  all  these  shares.  Mr.  Coleman 
formed  a  group  of  Associates  (hereafter  de- 
fined) to  Join  with  him  as  piuchaser  of  the 
300,000  shares.  On  October  28,  1968,  the  sell- 
ers deposited  certificates  for  the  300,000 
shares  In  escrow  with  First  National  City 
Bank,  New  York,  and  Mr.  Coleman  and  his 
Associates  deposited  cash  and /or  letters  of 
credit  (supported  by  certificates  of  deposit) 
totalling  $10,500,000.  The  sale  and  purchase 
of  the  300,000  shares  was  not  consummated 
unUl  January  13,  1969,  following  satisfac- 
tion of  the  various  closing  conditions  In  the 
Agreement,  Including  required  approvals  of 
the  Nevada  licensing  authorities. 

Mr.  Coleman's  Associates  consisted  ulti- 
mately of  21  persons  or  entitles  to  whom  Mr. 
Coleman  assigned  rights  under  the  Agree- 
ment for  the  purchase  of  a  total  of  143.200 
shares  out  of  the  total  300.000  shares  of  Par- 
vln/Dohrmann. The  members  of  the  group 
and  their  Individual  allotments  were  sub- 
stantially fixed  by  Mr.  Coleman  approxi- 
mately  In   the  last   two   weeks   of   October, 

1968,  and  all  of  them  pkald  for  the  shares  pur- 
chased by  them  except  Mr.  Scott,  the  Presi- 
dent, who  was  assigned  his  allotment  of  4,000 
shares  In  December  1968.  Mr.  Soott  remains 
Indebted  in  the  amount  of  $140,000  to  Mr. 
Coleman  for  those  shares.  The  members  of 
this  group,  their  backgrounds  and  their  al- 
lotments of  shares  were  previously  disclosed 
In  a  release  of  the  Company  on  March  27, 

1969,  and  are  set  forth  In  Exhibit  1  hereto. 

B.  other  transactions  in  company  stock  bt 

MR.  COLEMAN  AND  OTHERS 

During  the  period  December  13,  1968.  to 
March  28,  1969,  Mr.  Coleman  purchased  51.- 
000  additional  shares  of  Common  Stock  of 
Parvln/Dohrmann  stock  for  himself,  his 
children,  and  his  family  corporation  at  prices 
ranging  between  $71  and  $107  per  share. 
Substantially  all  of  these  purchases  were 
effected  on  the  Amex.  A  complete  schedule 
of  these  transactions  Is  attached  as  Exhibit 
2.  Neither  Mr.  Coleman  nor  this  family  in- 
terests has  sold  any  shares  of  Parvln/Dohr- 
mann stock,  except  as  noted  below.  Of  this 
total  of  51,000  shares,  10,100  shares  were 
purchased  through  Jesup  &  Lamont  on  March 
17  (2,100  shares)  and  March  18  (8,000  shares) 
at  prices  ranging  between  $94  and  $104  per 
share.  The  high  and  the  low  prices  on  the 
American  Stock  Elxchange  were  $102  and  $93 
on  March  17,  and  $10414  and  $99%  on  March 
18,  1969.  The  purchases  were  executed  pur- 
suant to  Mr.  Coleman's  authority  to  buy  a 
maximum  of  10,000  shares  on  March  17  at 
such  prices  as  the  broker  in  his  discretion 
should  determine  Since  only  2,100  shares 
were  purchased  on  March  17,  Mr.  Coleman 
gave  an  order  for  up  to  8,000  shares  on  the 
same  basis  for  March  18.  The  shares  were 
purchased  partly  ItLllgbt  of  the  publication 
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en  Mareli  16  of  an  wtlcl*  In  a  financial  pub- 
lication containing  adyene  commanta  re- 
■pectlnc  tbe  Oocnpany.  Subaequent  to  Umm 
puroiua«a,  Mr.  Coleman  learned  tta«t  on  or 
about  March  17.  1969,  Jeaup  *  Lamont  had 
•ent  a  letter  to  certain  of  Its  cllenta  com- 
menting favorably  on  the  Company's  fetock. 

In  December  1008,  Mr.  Coleman's  mother 
purchased  and  sold  ( through  orders  placed  by 
Mr.  Coleman)  a  total  of  8,700  shares  of  Com- 
mon Stock  and  Incurred  a  net  loaa  of  approxi- 
mately 83.500.  A  schedule  of  her  transacUoos 
Is  attached  hereto  as  Exhibit  S.  The  buy 
orders  were  executed  over  the  Amex  and  the 
sell  order  was  executed  by  a  non -member  of 
the  Exchange.  The  3.700  shares  were  sold  on 
a  tingle  day  and  2.500  of  these  shares  were 
purchased  the  same  day. 

On  March  12.  1M9,  Mr.  Coleman  borrowed 
•2.500,000  from  Toronto  Dominion  Bank, 
Toronto,  Canada,  to  enable  him  to  pay  his 
V£.  Income  taxes.  The  loan  Is  secured  by  a 
pledge  of  100,000  Parvln/ Dohrmann  shares 
held  by  him  and  his  family  Interests. 

The  Company  Is  Informed  that  certain  of 
the  Associates  or  persons  aflUlated  with  them 
purchUM  stock  of  the  Company  both  prior 
1o  and'klter  the  October  25,  1968  agreement. 

C.  COlfTACTS  WTTH  IMTXaTlCXl«T  fTTNIW  AUD 


In  February  1969,  representative*  from 
Jeaup  &  Liamont  met  the  principal  officers 
of  the  Company  In  Las  Vegas.  As  a  result  of 
this  meeting  arrangements  were  made  by 
Jeaup  ft  Lamont  for  representatives  of  some 
of  Ita  customers  (Including  some  representa- 
tives of  Investment  fundk)  to  visit  the  Com- 
pany's Las  Vegas  hotels  and  casinos  In  April 
1909.  Hotel  and  meal  expenses  totalling  about 
93,300  were  paid  by  the  Company. 

Representatives  of  Meslrow  &  Co.,  another 
brokarage  firm,  at  their  own  expense,  visited 
with  members  of  the  Company's  manage- 
ment In  Las  Vegas  In  February  1969. 

o.  rrAaovsT  acQuiarnoN 
Mr.  Coleman  was  aware  through  news- 
paper artlclea  that  the  Hugbee  organization 
bid  to  acquire  the  Stardust  had  been  frus- 
trated by  the  Justice  Department.  With  this 
knowledge,  on  January  33,  1969,  Mr.  Cole- 
man caUed  M.  B.  Dalits.  President  of  the 
Stardust,  who  owned  95.5%  of  Karat.  Inc. 
the  owner  and  operator  of  the  Stardxist.  and 
told  him  that  Parvln /Dohrmann  was  Inter- 
ested In  acquiring  the  stock  of  the  Stardust. 
The  owners  of  the  remaining  4  5%  of  the 
stock  of  Karat,  Inc.  were  Bifllton  Jaffe,  Allen 
Sachs,  and  Alvln  Benedict. 

Mr.  Dalltz  and  Mr.  Coleman  arranged  to 
meet  on  January  34,  1969.  In  Los  Angeles  to 
negotiate.  The  negotiations  ww«  completed 
on  January  24  and  a  Letter  of  Intent  reflect- 
ing the  proposed  acquisition  of  Parvln/  Dohr- 
mann was  executed.  The  Letter  c«Uled  for  a 
purchase  price  of  815  million  for  the  stock 
of  Karat,  Inc. 

Immediately  after  execution  of  the  Letter 
of  Intent.  William  C.  Scou.  President  of 
Parvln/  Dohrmann,  who  attended  the  meet- 
ing went  to  the  Company's  financial  public 
relations  representatives  and  they  prepared 
a  release  concerning  the  Stardust  acquisi- 


tion. This  release  was  published  on  Monday. 
January  37,  I960,  before  trading  began  on 
the  Anzkex. 

This  raleaae  failed  to  mention  anything 
eoDosmlng  the  mortgage  obllgatlooa  of 
Karat.  A  clarifying  raleaae  set  forth  Karat's 
•30,000,000  mortgage  debt. 

Certain  of  the  ColemAn  purchases  were 
made  on  January  32  and  27,  1969,  as  set 
forth  in  Exhibit  2. 

■  .    aiYIXBA    NWSOTIATIONS 

In  June  1968,  controlling  stock  of  the  Rivi- 
era Hotel  corporation  was  purchased  by  Ed- 
ward Torres,  H.  A.  Goldman,  Harvey  L.  Sll- 
bert,  Jerome  Mack  and  E.  Parry  Thomas. 
Some  of  these  persons  had  previously  been 
smaller  stockholders  of  the  Riviera.  Messrs. 
Ooldman,  SUbert  and  Thomas  were  directors 
and  Mr.  Torres  was  an  employee  of  Parvln  ' 
Dohrmann  Company  at  the  time  of  this 
transaction,  and  all  of  them  are  stockholders 
of  the  Company.  Mr.  Torres  presently  man- 
ages the  Fremont  and  Aladdin  Hotels  and 
Casinos  for  the  Company  under  an  employ- 
ment agreement  expiring  In  1971,  and  owns 
of  record  approximately  63,000  shares  of  the 
Company. 

Between  October  25,  1968  (the  date  of  Mr. 
Coleman's  agreement  to  purchase  the  300,- 
000  shares)  and  early  April  1969.  the  posal- 
blllty  of  the  Company's  acquiring  the  Rivi- 
era Hotel  and  Casino  In  Las  Vegas  was  often 
mentioned,  but  the  Company  rejected  any 
serious  negotiations  up  until  early  April. 

The  Company's  release  on  March  27,  1969, 
stated  that  It  had  no  specific  acquisitions 
under  consideration  and  was  not  then  en- 
gaged In  any  negotiations. 

In  the  week  of  April  7.  Mr.  Sllbert  pre- 
pared and  delivered  to  Mr.  Scott  a  contract 
for  the  sale  of  the  60%  Interest  In  the  Rivi- 
era represented  by  him  and  his  aasoclates, 
Messrs.  Ooldman,  Mack  and  Thomas  on  the 
terms  that  he  and  his  people  were  willing  to 
accept.  There  have  been  no  further  negotia- 
tions between  the  parties,  but  the  Company 
hopes  to  resume  negotiations  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

r.  axporrs  rtLXs  wtth  ssc 

Two  days  after  Mr.  Coleman  closed  the 
purchase  of  the  300,000  shares  of  the  Com- 
pany on  January  13,  1968,  there  was  mailed 
to  the  Commission  a  Schedule  13D  (refiect- 
Ing  the  change  In  control  of  the  Company) 
which  did  not  Include  all  the  required  in- 
formation. In  particular,  the  Schedule  13D 
did  not  include  information  regarding  Mr. 
Coleman's  Associates.  Mr.  Coleman  and  the 
Company  have  represented  to  the  Commis- 
sion that  all  the  information  required  by 
Schedule  13D  will  be  filed  prompUy.  Ques- 
tions have  been  raised  as  to  whether  Initial 
filings  under  Section  13(d)  and  under  Sec- 
tion 16(a)  of  the  SecurlUes  Exchange  Act 
of  1934  should  have  been  prompted  by  the 
signing  rather  than  the  closing  of  the  Oc- 
tober 25,  1968  agreement  to  purchase  the 
3(X),000  shares.  In  the  opinion  of  counsel, 
the  filings  were  required  only  after  the 
closing. 

The  Company  stated  that  it  did  not  file 
the  certified  financial  statements  of  Karat. 
Inc.  (the  recently  acquired  subaldlAry  which 

EXMHTl 


N*nM  and  iddrtsi 


Occupation 


St 

thacos 


Aliea  •  Compam,  Inc.,  30  Broad 

SI.,N«wVoik,N.V. 
Willum  C.  BaittMlemay,  I7&  West 

Jackson  Blvd.,  Cbicam.  III. 
Barbara  8.  Barnsltia,  U7  Dompsltr 

St.,  Evanstoa.  lit. 


Sol  W.  Gaalor.  200  Contisl  Park 

Seeih.  New  York,  N.Y. 
E.  K.  Cork,  SuMo  1700,  44  Kint  St. 

W«st,  Toronto  1 ,  Oaiario,  Canada. 
*   0.  f.  Piapriotory  Foa*.  Ltd..> 

1*  8m  do  Laaasaao,  Qiaaia. 

S^dnttood. 

Sc'  fnOtlKil.'  ;lt  ril4|  of  l:||>|, 


Mombor  of  Now  York  Slack  Eacbsats  ....  6. 008 

Prosidonl,  Olson  t  Bartholomay,  Inc.  (in-  2, 000 

wianco  attacy). 
Wift  ot  RuMOll  Bornstoin ,  partaof ,  Mosiiow  3, 000 

«  Co..  Mombor  ol  No«  York  Stock  £i- 

ckanio. 
CiMiima.  latorsUto  Oopartmoot  Sloras,  4,000 

lac 
Vico   prosidonl   and   troassror,   Noranda  $00 

Minos  Ltd. 
InvoslaMiib 81.000 


Namo  and  addrass 


owns  and  operates  the  Stardust  Hotel)  for 
the  three  years  ended  September  30,  1968,  as 
called  for  by  the  Commission's  rules,  because 
certified  statements  were  not  available  for 
the  two  years  ended  September  30,  1967,  even 
l^hough  the  purchase  contrEu;t  provides  that 
such  flnancials  would  be  made  available. 
Certified  financial  statements  have  been  filed 
for  the  year  ended  September  30,  1968.  Karat, 
Inc.  was  privately  held  prior  to  its  acquisi- 
tion by  the  Company. 

In  February,  1969,  the  Company  filed  a 
Form  8-K  for  the  preceding  January  which 
reflected  the  change  in  the  majority  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Company.  At  the  request  of 
the  Commission,  an  amendment  to  such 
Form  8-K  was  prepared  and.  on  or  about 
April  17,  1969,  mailed  to  the  Conunission 
and  the  Amex.  The  amendment  Includes  ad- 
ditional information  regarding  the  change 
in  control,  copies  of  the  purchase  agreement 
covering  the  300,000  shares  referred  to  above. 
copiea  of  the  form  questionnaire  furnished 
by  the  new  directors  of  the  Company,  and 
certain  other  items. 

Mr.  Coleman  stated  that  in  reporting  his 
purchase  of  the  Company's  stock  to  the  Com- 
mission, one  purchase  was  overstated  by  200 
shares  and  another  purchase  was  under- 
stated by  the  same  amount.  Amendments  to 
the  appropriate  filings  with  the  Commission 
will  be  filed  shortly. 

o.  PA«r  XAaNDtos  aspoSTs 

In  September  or  November  of  1968  the 
prior  management  of  the  Company  Issued  re- 
leases containing  estimates  of  substantially 
Increased  earnings  for  the  year  1968.  On  Jan- 
uary 10.  1969,  William  C.  Scott  became  Presi- 
dent. Based  on  his  prior  investigations,  he 
had  doubts  at  that  time  as  to  the  adequacy 
of  the  Company's  reserve  for  bad  debts  and 
as  to  certain  other  matters  but  made  no 
public  disclosure  of  these  doubts  by  reason 
of  the  much  greater  need  in  his  mind  to  de- 
vote all  his  time  and  attention  to  pressing 
management  and  operating  problems  of  the 
Company  instead  of  immediately  making  the 
examination  of  accounts  receivable  and  ap- 
praisal of  real  estate  necessary  to  establish 
the  reserves  and  write-ofTs  that  might  be 
expected  to  be  made  in  respect  to  the  year 
1968.  The  Company's  audited  figures  were 
not  available  until  early  April  1969  when 
they  were  promptly  released  to  the  public. 
The  audited  figures  confirmed  his  doubts  In 
that  83,779.582  of  bad  receivables  were  writ- 
ten off  against  1968  Income  and  the  Com- 
pany incurred  extraordinary  charges  of  $2,- 
504.520  as  a  result  of  the  write-off  of  assets 
related  to  the  Company's  Los  Angeles  based 
operations.  Consequently,  the  Company  In- 
curred a  net  loss  for  1968  of  83.090,799. 
nrruHE  plaits 
The  Company  presently  does  not  plan  to 
dispose  of  any  substantial  portion  of  Its 
assets  or  to  change  the  nature  of  its  busi- 
ness, except  that  the  Company  Intends  to 
dispose  of  its  non-operating  real  estate  prop- 
erties which  are  recorded  on  Its  books  in  the 
total  amount  of  83.056,534.  Except  for  the 
Riviera  matter  referred  to  above,  the  Com- 
pany Is  not  conducting  any  merger  or  acqui- 
sition negotiations. 
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NiHabort< 
Occupation  sharos 


Kloinor,  Boll  i  Co.,  incorporalad 
anipk>yaos  ponsion  plan,  97K 
Wilshiio  Blvd.,  Bovorly  HilU. 
Calit 

Kleiner.  Bell  &  Co..   incofporated 

groht-iharini  trust.  9756  Wilshiro 
Ivd.,  Beverly  Hills,  Calil. 
Marskatl     Korshak.     SSSi    South 

Evorott  St.,  Ctiicaio.  III. 
Sidney  R.  Korsbak.  69  West  Wask- 

Hifton  St.  Chicato,  lU. 
John  i.  Lsois.  Jr..  Room  K2,  135 
Seeth  La  SaHo  St,  Cbicafo,  III. 


Ponsion  plan- 
FKhanga 


Mombor  4  Now  York  Stack 


Profit-sharing  trust- 
Stock  EschaiKO. 

Lawyer 


-Mofflbor  of  New  Yeili 


Chairman.  Combined  CaimMSkitlsa  Coff. 


1.000 
10,088 
2.088 


June  18,  1969 
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EXHIBIT  1— Contimiod 


Nttfflborol 
riisros 


L.  G  Lumbers,  37  Old  Forest  Hill 

Rd.,  Toronto  7,  Ontario,  Canada, 
lolte  Mirisch,  Beverly  HIHs,  Calit.. 
Donald  Peters,  21  Birchwood  Rd.. 

Hinsdale,  III. 
Alfred  Powis,  Suite  1700,  44  King 

St.  West,  Toronto  1,  Ontario, 

Canada. 
RNS  Corp..  ISOO  North  Dayton  St, 

Chicago,  III. 
Jill  St.  John,  1326  Beverly  Estate 

Dr.,  Beverly  Hills,  Cal.t. 


Vict  president,  Noranda  Minei  Ltd 1,000 

Wife  ot  Hal  Miriidi.motien  picture  producer.  1,000 

Labor  consultant 200 

Presidenf,  Noranda  Mines  Ltd 1,000 

Family  corporation  ol  Louis  J.   NIcastro,  9,000 

president.  Commonwealth  United  Corp. 

Actress 1,000 


Naaio  sad  addraaa 


OeeapaUon 


William  C.  Scott,  120  North  Robert- 
son Blvd.,  Los  Angties,  Calil. 

Stephen-Leedom  Corp.,  295  Filth 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Jane  0.  Stevenson,  366  Glengrove 
Ave.  West,  Toronto  5,  Ontario, 
Canada. 

Rubina  M.  White,  53  Thornclilfe 
Park  Dr.,  Apartment  2008, 
Toronto  17,  Ontario,  Canada. 


President,  Parvrn/Dohrmann  Cs. 
Carpel  manofactarsr 


Wile   ol   William   Stevenson,  enevtivo, 
Noranda  Mines  Ltd. 

Wile  ol  Herbert  White,  vice  president,  the 
Toronto  Dominion  Bank. 


4,800 

10,000 

500 

1,««0 


'  These  81,000  shares  were  privately  placed  by  F.O.F.  Proprietary  Funds,  Ltd.,  in  April  1969,  en  the  demand  ol  the  Nevada  Gaming  Control  Board, 
I  EXHIBIT  2.-PURCHASES  BY  OELBERT  W.  COLEMAN  &  ASSOCIATES 

The  Coleman  purchases  lall  into  lour  categories:  Coleman,  personally:  Coleman,  as  trustee  ol  a  trust  for  the  benefit  ot  his  daughter,  Susan;  Coleman  as  trustee  o!  a  tiust  let  the  bonant  al  his  un 

Neil;  and  Enness  Realty  Corporation,  a  corporation  owned  by  Coleman  and  his  children/  ••>»»•••. 


Number 


Trade  date 

ot 
shares 

A.  Personal  account  ol  Oelbert  W.  Celaaim:       1 
Oct.25, 1968 6a362 

Jan.  22, 1969 

Mar.  4, 1969 

B  Susan  Coleman  tntti 
Oct.  25,  1968... 

'800 

-4,000 

20  000 

C.  Neil  Coleman  trost: 
Oct  25, 1968.... 

20,000 

D.  Enness  Really  Corp  : 
Oct  25,  1968... 

56  438 

Dec.  13, 196!».  . 

...:::.     'soo 

Do.3 

Oec.l6, 1968>... 

500 

700 

Dec.  13,  I968>... 

800 

Dec.  24, 1968.... 

100 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Doc  27, 1968... 
Do 

100 

800 

300 

400 

100 

Dec  31. 1968  .. 

Do 

Do 

Dec.  17, 1968... 

Do 

Do 

500 

1,500 

500 

100 

900 

100 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do J 

L 400 

100 

100 

100 

- 100 

100 

100 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Jan.  7. 1969..... 

Do 

Jan.  10, 1963 

280 

200 

300 

2,200 

200 

800 

200 

Do 

Jan.  17,  1969.... 

300 

100 

Do , 

1,900 

Jan.  27, 1969.... 

200 

Do 

Do 

500 

300 

Do J 

Jan  22, 1969 

Do 

Do 

Do 

De J 

1,000 

100 

2.400 

100 

400 

L 2,000 

Price 
pat 
share    Broker 


35     Private  purchase  from  Parvin 

etal. 
7\'i  Kleiner.  Bell  ft  Co..  Inc. 
85      Private  purchase  Irom  Bryant 

BurtSn. 

35      Private  purchase  from  Parvin 
ctaL 

35  Do. 

35  Do. 

84  >,  McsirowftCo. 


Trade  dale 


Number 

ot 

shares 


Price 
per 
share    Broker 


<4i.. 

Do. 

85 

Do. 

85>v 

Do. 

72 

Thompson  ft  McKinnon.< 

n\ 

Da 

74 

Do. 

74',- 

Do. 

sm 

Mesirow  ft  Co. 

81 

De. 

82 

Do. 

82H 

Do. 

81 H 

Do. 

/9«i 

Arthur  Lippei  Corp.' 

80 

Do. 

80' 4- 

Do. 

81 

Do. 

81 

Do. 

81?^ 

Do. 

81''^ 

Do. 

81  'i 

Do. 

81'.. 

Do. 

82 

Do. 

82>, 

Do. 

83 

Do. 

84 

Do. 

8b 

Do. 

68 

Mesirow  ft  Co. 

681,. 

Do. 

68 

Do. 

68!. 

Do. 

69 

Do. 

70 

Do. 

8br, 

Mesirow  ft  Co. 

86 

Do. 

86!  V 

Do. 

89 

Do. 

71=4 

Kleiner,  Bell  ft  Co.,  Inc. 

73 

Do. 

73'^, 

Do. 

74 

Do. 

74 

Do. 

D.   Ennas*  Realty  Corp. — Con. 

Jtn.28,1969 200 

Jan.  27, 1969 2,(X)0 

Do 100 

Do 500 

Do 400 

Jan.  29, 1969.. 100 

Do' :...  400 

Jan.30,1969 200 

Jan.29, 1969> 700 

Feb.6, 1969 500 

Feb.  7,  1969 400 

Do 500 

Do 100 

Feb.  11, 1969 200 

Feb.  7, 19691 100 

Do*.... 400 

Feb.  12,  1969 500 

Feb.  13, 1969 800 

Do.._ 20O 

Feb.  14.  1969 500 

Mar.  14,  1969 500 

Mar.  17, 1969 1.000 

Do 1. 000 

Do 100 

Mar.  18, 1969 300 

Do 2.700 

Mar.  17,  1969 500 

Do 400 

Do 100 

Mar.  18,  1969 300 

Do 100 

Do 100 

Do 100 

Do 100 

Do 200 

Mar.  18,  1969 100 

Do bOO 

De 100 

Do..„ 800 

Do...- 200 

Do. 200 

Do.... 100 

Do 300 

Mar.  18,  1969 200 

Do 1,100 

Do. 100 

Do...- 400 

Mar.  28,  1969 3,000 

,       Total  102,638 


88 

91 

91  ■« 

91 H 

91H 

87«» 

V'i 

88)4 

90 

98>i 

95 

95 

941.J 

97 

95!  J 

96 

93 

921;, 

92 

89', 

98'., 

94'i, 

94-2 

94 

100'  ;j 

100 
94 
93'4 
93-. 
104 
102 
ia2'j 
102}!! 
102»« 
103 
103', 
103)  i 
103»i 
103>4 

m^y 

103 
103 
102-', 

102 

102 

101!;/ 

101 

107 


Mesirow  ft  Col 
Kleiner,  Bell  ft  Co.,  Inc. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Mesirow  ft  Co. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Thompson  ft  McKinnon,  Inc.' 

Do. 

Do. 
Mesirow  ft  Co. 
Thompson  ft  McKinnon,  Inc.* 

Do. 
Mesirow  ft  Ca 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Jesup  ft  Lamont. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Mosirow  ft  Co. 

Do. 

Do. 
Jesup  ft  Lamont 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Jesup  ft  Lamont. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Jesup  ft  Lamont. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 


■  Alter  subtracting  1.200  shares  purchased  by  Coleman  as  agent  lot  Harry  and  Stuart  Kershak 
(500  shares  each)  and  Louis  H.  and  Grace  Nesenkop(200  shares)  paid  for  by  them. 
'  Alter  deducting  1.000  shares  purchased  from  Burton  by  Coleman  as  agent  for  Sidney  Korshak 
'  Indicates  as  ol  trade  dates  per  broker's  confirmatioo. 


<  Thompson  &  McKinnon  is  the  firm  used  by  Brand,  Grumet  ft  Seigel,  Inc.,  ol  New  York  City 
with  whom  the  purchase  order  was  placed. 

'  In  addition,  ft^r.  Coleman  placed  an  order  with  Arthur  Lipper  Corp.  for  an  additional  5.000  shares 
which  were  immediately  transferred  to  the  account  ot  Joseph  Sheehan,  an  employee  ol  Allen  ft  Co., 
Inc.  Mr.  Sheehan  paid  Arthur  Lipper  Corp.  directly  for  these  5.000  sbares. 


EXHIBIT  3. 

-PURCHASES  AND  SALES  BY 

MR.  COLEMAN'S 

MOTHER 

Number 

Prica 

at 

par 

Trade  dale 

sbsres 

share' 

Broker 

Purchases: 

Dec.  13, 

1968 

1.100 

85 

Mesirow  ft  Co 

Do. 

100 

84 

Do. 

Dec.  20, 

1968 

1,000 

85 

Do. 

Do. 

soo 

84!  5 

Do. 

D«. 

800 

84 

Do. 

Do. 

;i9M..:: 

1       200 

845* 

Do. 

Total. 

'    3,700  .. 

Salt:  Doc  20 

tm 

85 

AUsaftCo. 

■  Prices  do  not  reflect  broken'  eemmissions. 
CXV 1037— P»rt  12 


Exhibit   C 

rOlINDATIONS:     PARVIN    WHO? 

Parvin,  Dohrmann.  It  sounds  like  a  neigh- 
borhood real-estate  partnership,  or  maybe 
the  brand  name  of  an  electric  motor  car  that 
became  extinct  in  1904.  It  is,  rather,  the  name 
of  Wall  Street's  wildest,  hottest  common 
stock.  Parvin/Dohrmann  has  gone  from  $22 
to  a  peak  of  $141  in  less  than  a  year.  It  is 
under  investigation  by  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  and  the  Commissioner 
of  Baseball.  And  it  has  been  owned — either 
directly  or  through  organizations  they  con- 
trol— by  people  as  disparate  as  Supreme 
Court  Justice  William  O.  Douglas.  Oakland 


Athletics  owner  Charles  Flnley,  actress  Jill 
St.  John,  mutual-fund  titan  Bernard  Corn- 
feld  and  tlie  city  treasurer  of  Chicago. 

Parvin/Dohrmann  is  in  a  line  of  business 
that  is  neither  quaint  nor  commonplace.  Be- 
sides hotel  supplies  and  Los  Angeles  real 
estate,  the  company  owns  and  operates  three 
casino-hotels  in  Las  Vegas,  the  Fremont. 
Aladdin  and  Stardust,  and  is  trying  to  buy  a 
fourth,  the  Riviera.  Justice  Douglas'  con- 
nection with  the  company,  to  be  sure,  is  en- 
tirely indirect.  Since  1960.  he  has  been  presi- 
dent of  the  Albert  Parvin  Foundation  of  Los 
Angeles,  receiving  over  the  last  seven  years 
about  $12,000  annually  as  the  only  paid  offi- 
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ear  tn  «b*  eh*nt«bU  fund.  Th«  foundation, 
in  tvn.  iMMktly  bM  bad  K«  prlnolp*!  mmM 
lnrMt»d  in  SlJil  ibAraa  of  Pmrrln-Dotir- 
m*nn.  *  ootnpkny  tbm*  untu  Mrly  thto  jmr 
WM  bMdMl  by  Lo*  Anc*lw  buliuMwn  Al- 
bert PBTTln.  Parrln'a  links  to  («mblln(  en- 
tarprtMS  go  b*ck  to  th«  19S0a.  when  he  owned 
the  Vlainlnco  o*alno-botel.  He  U  aleo  founder 
and  oblef  Mtgel  of  the  foundatlOD  bearing 
bU  name. 

With  WMhlngton  etlll  In  an  uproar  over 
the  reelgnatlon  of  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Abe  FortM  for  his  aoceptance  of  (acOOO  • 
year  fr<»  Hnanrler  Louis  Wolfaon,  DoogUs' 
eonnecttoo  wlttt  gambling  money — however 
remote  wss  cause  enough  for  talk  This  was 
espeoUUy  true  beesuse  Parrln  had  been  offl- 
eialiy  naiBed  m  a  oo-consplrator  with  Wolf- 
son — tbongh  not  aa  a  defend«nt — In  a  trial 
laet  year  that  resulted  In  Wolfson's  convlc- 
tlon  for  secxirltles  fratxl  The  Fortes  caie.  of 
oourae.  also  involved  a  foundatloo — Wolf- 
son's.  By  last  week,  other  delicate  questions 
bad  emerged. 
Justloe  Douglas,  when  questioned  by  Los 
_  Angeles  Times  reporter  Ron  Ostrow  In  10M, 
^gaTe'eVery  impression  of  denying  that  the 
~Paf  f  fca  '  Foundation's  Income  derived  from 
gambling  activities.  He  said  he  wasn't  a  mem- 
ber of  the  foundation's  finance  committee. 
but  be  thought  that  a  first  mortgage  on  tbe 
Plamlngo  casino- hotel,  which  had  been  do- 
nated by  Albert  Parvln.  "was  owned  for  a 
brief  period  but  dlspoeed  of. "  At  the  same 
time.  Pulltaer  Prlae-wlnnlng  newspaperman 
Harry  Ashmore,  who  Is  a  director  of  tbe 
Parvln  Foundation.  Insisted  that  various 
trust  arrangements  Isolated  the  fotindation 
from  tbe  "operation  of  any  .  .  .  enterprise 
In  Lae  Vegas."  Tet  Internal  Revenue  docu- 
ments examined  by  Newsweek's  John  J.  Lind- 
say last  week  show  that  the  foundation's 
main  source  of  income  at  tbe  time  both  men 
were  speeklng  was  the  Flamingo  mortgage, 
which  wee  generating  gas.OOO  in  tevenuee  a 
month  to  the  small  foundation  and  which 
was  stlU  In  the  foimdaUon's  investment 
portfolio  at  the  time  it  filed  its  last  report 
oorerlng  the  year  1047.  The  foundation  also 
owned  S.OOO  sharee  In  a  corporation  that 
had  oaalnos  in  Las  Vegas  and  I^ke  Tahoe. 
And  through  its  holdings  of  Parvln/Dohr- 
mann  stock,  tbe  foundation  had  an  interest 
In  the  neooont.  caalno-botel,  which  P  D  had 
bought  in  June  19M. 

TOO    MTTCH 

Late  last  week,  tbe  Parvln  Foundation  an- 
nounced that  with  'deep  regret"  It  had  ac- 
cepted the  resignation  of  Justice  Douglas. 
The  expanded  activities  of  the  foundation. 
Dotiglas  told  tbe  board,  was  becoming  "too 
heavy  a  workload"  for  him.  The  resignation 
may  weU  end  the  Justice's  Increasingly  em- 
barrassing connection  with  the  Parvln  opera- 
tions. But  It  is  not  Ukely  to  end  tbe  public 
Intereet  in  Parvln/Dohnnann. 

That  Interest  dates  back  to  late  October, 
when  Delbert  Coleman,  a  Chicago  biisiness- 
man,  whose  varied  Interesto  Include  an  In- 
veetment  In  the  Atlanu  Braves  baseball  club 
bought  a  800,000-8hare  controlling  block  of 
stock  In  P/D  at  $35  a  share  from  Albert 
Parvln  and  his  family  trusts  ( 192.000  shares) , 
and  Parvin's  partner,  Harry  Goldman 
(106,000  sharee).  The  partners  sold  the  88- 
year-old  Parvln  told  Newsweek's  John  Dotson 
last  week,  because  they  wanted  to  retire  "I 
wanted  out. "  said  the  short,  stocky  Parvln, 
I  had  had  all  I  wanted  of  business. "  Parvln 
immediately  took  off  for  an  Kast  African 
aafarl.  and  Parvin/Dobrmann's  stock  Imme- 
diately took  off. 

The  American  Stock  Exchange  price  for 
P/D  had  been  around  t38  a  share  when  Par- 
vln and  Goldman  signed  the  sales  agreement 
By  the  tune  Parvln  got  back  from  his  safari, 
the  price  was  up  to  $02.  and  by  the  time  all 
technicalities  were  ocmpleted  and  the  deal 
was  closed  Jan.  10,  the  prloe  was  up  to  980. 


It  kept  right  on  soaring,  even  though  the 
eompany  In  April  reported  a  loss  for  1908  of 
$8  miinr>ii  sven  though  the  Amez  suspended 
trading  in  tbe  Issue  for  several  weeks  In  April 
(it  ooBttnusd  to  trade  over-the-counter)  and 
even  though  the  SecuriUee  and  exchange 
Commission,  charging  P/D  with  failure  to 
disclose  relevant  Information,  suspended  all 
trading  for  one  week  earlier  this  month.  In 
fact,  only  after  the  Nevada  Gaming  Control 
Board  Indefinitely  suspended  plans  of  the 
company  to  acquire  the  Riviera  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago  did  tbe  stock  finally  break  from 
near  lu  8141  high.  It  doeed  last  week  at 
$S8M — still  a  handsome  gain  from  Coleman's 
purchase  price  of  83S. 

CraM:  Many  Wall  Street  experU  attribute 
this  phenomenal  performance  to  the  ctirrent 
speculative  craae  for  gambllng-reeort  stocks. 
The  craae  U  powered  by  rising  numbers  of 
tourists  leaving  rising  amounts  of  money  at 
the  gambling  tables,  plus  the  entry  into 
gambling  of  Howard  Hughes.  Hughes  has 
bought  six  Las  Vegas  casinos  In  the  last  two 
and  a  half  years.  The  access  of  new  efficiency 
and  Hughes's  glamour  have  sent  the  aharee 
of  public  companies  that  have  acquired  ca- 
sinos (Continental  Connector.  Lum's,  Ben- 
guet  Consolidated)  sipping  all  over  the 
market. 

But  there  Is  doubtless  a  second  market 
factor  at  work  In  the  rlae  of  Parvln/Dohr- 
mann.  It  is  what  experts  call  "sponsorship" — 
the  powerful  buying  of  a  stock  by  big  im- 
portant names  with  big  Important  money. 

First,  there  Is  Coleman  himself,  a  man  who 
established  a  reputation  as  an  operator  as 
head  of  Seeburg  Corp..  a  Chicago  Jukebox 
company  that  he  left  only  last  year.  But.  as 
the  SBC  forced  P/D  to  reveal  this  month. 
Coleman  was  not  acting  alone.  He  only 
bought  187,000  aharee  of  the  original  block  of 
stock  himself,  parceling  out  the  rest  to, 
among  others.  Allen  It  Co.  (headed  by  multi- 
millionaire Charles  Allen).  Bernard  Com- 
f eld's  fabulous  successful  Fund  of  Funds 
mutual  fimd  and  William  Bartholomay, 
president  of  the  Atlanta  Braves.  Actress  Jill 
St.  John  and  Chicago  City  Treasurer  m»»t*«bI 
Korshak  got  some  stock,  too.  Comfeld's 
Fund  of  Funds,  because  of  casino  Invert- 
menu  In  the  Bahama  Islands,  was  later  re- 
quired to  resell  lU  81.000  shares  by  the  Ne- 
vada gambling  board.  The  shares  were 
snapped  up  by  the  Oakland  Athletlca' 
Charles  Finley  and  a  nimiber  of  prestlgeous 
Institutions.  Coleman,  meanwhile,  has  oon- 
unued  buying  P/D  in  tbe  open  market.  The 
role  of  Ooleman.  Bartholomay  and  nnley  In 
P  D  touched  off  an  investigation  by  Baseball 
Conunlsaloner  Bowie  Kuhn. 

Given  Important  buying  like  this,  the  rise 
In  P/D  stock  prlcee  was  almost  certain.  The 
future  of  the  company,  however.  Is  not.  On 
the  one  hand.  P/D  faces  continued  scrutiny 
by  the  SFC.  nnd  Nevada's  Clark  County  dis- 
trict attorney,  whose  Jurisdiction  covers  Las 
Vegas,  late  lat>t  week  launched  an  Inveatlga- 
tlon  of  his  own.  On  the  other  hand.  P/D'a 
loss  last  year  was  caused  by  a  one-shot  write- 
down of  company  assets,  and  tbe  company 
has  already  reported  a  bulllahly  handsoms 
profit  of  81.03  per  share  In  the  first  quarter 
of  1989.  There  U  the  chance  for  a  killing  or 
a  debacle.  In  order  words.  Jvist  as  there  Is  at 
one  of  the  company's  crap  Ubles. 

Burrsisu    PAsnif/DoHBMAMir    Pkkfaxzs    por 
A  NBw  Oamm 

It  the  merger  proposed  last  week  between 
Parvln/Dohnnann  Co..  the  much-publicized 
owner  of  three  Las  Vegas  hotel-caslnoa.  and 
Denny's  Reetaurants.  Inc..  operator  of  1.200 
fast-food  service  outlets,  goes  through,  the 
big  winner  will  be  P/D's  wheeling  and  deal- 
ing chairman,  Delbert  W.  Coleman. 

An  Akron-born  lawyer,  Ooleman  has  been 
In  the  limelight  because  of  the  sky-rocketing 
performance  of  P/D  stock,  propelled  by  mas- 
sive Insider  and  InsUtutlonal  trading.  Cole- 


man holds  207.000  shares  which  he  presum- 
ably would  be  free  to  eell  aofneUme  after 
mid-October,  tbe  earliest  the  P/D-Denny's 
deal  can  be  ooosummated.  Denny's  Is  offering 
four  of  Its  sharee  for  one  of  P/D's,  which  at 
the  recent  838  price  for  Denny's  could  bring 
Colenum  a  819-mllllon  profit.  Tbe  proposal 
provides  that  Coleman  will  be  neither  an 
officer  nor  director  In  the  merged  corporation 

Others  would  share  Coleman's  fortune 
When  he  agreed  last  Oct.  26  to  buy  300,000 
shares  of  P/D — 26%  of  the  company — from 
Harry  A  Goldman,  tbe  concern's  chairman 
and  Albert  B.  Parvln.  president,  at  836  a 
share.  Coleman  also  was  acting  for  some 
associates.  Included  were  a  group  of  mutual 
funds  and  luminaries  such  as  actress  JIM  St 
John;  Chicago  lawyer  Sidney  R.  Kcaahak; 
William  C.  Bartholomay.  president  of  the 
Atlanta  Braves  baseball  team;  Allen  tc  Co  . 
the  large  New  York  Investment  house;  Alfred 
Fowls,  president  of  Noranda  Mines,  a  Ca- 
nadian concern  which  years  ago  bought  out 
a  Coleman-controlled  company:  and  Rubla 
M.  White,  wife  of  a  vice-president  of  Toron- 
to-Dominion Bank,  which  lent  Coleman  82  5- 
mlUlon  to  pay  his  1968  Income  taxes. 

Coleman's  biggest  partner  was  F.  O.  F.  Pro- 
prietary Funds.  Ltd.,  which  was  allotted 
81,000  sharee.  But  the  fund  was  forced  to 
sell  Its  shares  \u  a  private  placement  thi.s 
April  when  the  Nevada  Gaming  Control 
Board  objected  to  its  ownership.  It  is  part 
of  the  holdings  of  Bernard  Comfeld's  Swlt- 
serland-based  Investors  Overseas  Services. 
Ltd..  empire  which  already  held  Interests  In 
Resorts  International,  a  company  with  gam- 
bling Interests  In  the  Bahamas.  The  fund 
apparently  sold  Its  holdings  for  890  a  share 
tbiu  becoming  among  the  first  to  cash  Iti 
handsomely  on  P/D's  stock  play. 

TTP  AND  AWAT 

P  D's  shares  rose  abruptly  soon  after  Cole- 
man signed  tbe  deal  with  Parvln  and  Oold- 
man.  By  tbe  time  It  was  consummated  on 
Jan.  13,  the  stock  had  soared  to  68Vi-  The 
aharee  kept  climbing  even  after  P/D  re- 
ported a  loes  of  82.49  a  share  for  1968.  The 
loes  was  cushioned,  however,  with  tbe  an- 
nouncement that  the  company  earned  h 
first-quarter  profit  of  81.02  a  share,  and  on 
May  13  the  price  moved  to  a  high  of  141';, 

Shares  declined  sharply,  but  only  tempo- 
rarily, when  the  Nevada  Oamlng  Control 
Board  said  it  would  issue  no  more  casino 
Ucensee  to  P/D  until  the  state  scrutinized 
operations  of  Its  present  three  hotel-casi- 
nos— the  Fremont,  Stardust,  and  Aladdin 
This  apparently  stalled  P/D's  contemplated 
purchase  of  tbe  Riviera  hotel-casino. 

Authorities  could  have  turned  on  a  cau- 
tion light  for  several  reasons,  among  them 
the  attention  attracted  to  P/D  by  Investi- 
gations of  the  Sectirltles  Sc  Exchange  Com- 
mission, the  American  Stock  Exchange,  and 
even  the  conunlssloner  of  baseball.  Oamlng 
ofllclals  probably  were  also  upset  that  P/D 
would  have  been  buying  a  60 'I.  controlling 
Interest  In  the  Riviera  from  a  group  that 
Included  three  then  P/D  directors  and  one 
of  Its  employees.  Edward  Torres.  Torres  now 
owns  63.000  P/D  shares,  manages  Its  hotel 
operations,  and  is  still  a  Riviera  owner. 

In  mid-April,  the  American  Stock  Ex- 
change halted  trading  In  P/Ds  shares,  and 
trading  started  over  tbe  counter.  On  May  5 
the  SEC  ordered  a  temporary  halt  to  OTC 
activity  In  the  stock.  The  ban  was  lifted 
May  12,  but  not  before  tbe  company  was 
forced  to  spell  out  details  of  Coleman's  pur- 
chases and  the  names  of  his  associates- 
something  he  had  failed  to  do  because  of 
what  he  called  "an  oversight." 

In  addition  to  notoriety  from  its  own  ac- 
tions. P/D  was  buffeted  by  related  attacks 
on  the  Albert  Parvln  Foundation,  set  up  by 
P/D's  former  president  with  revenues  from 
P'D  stock  and  from  shares  In  other  corpora- 
Uons  with  gambling  interests.  The  founda- 
tion's only  paid  officer  was  Supreme  Court 
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Justice  William  O.  Douglas,  who  resigned 
the  position  last  month. 

NXWDAT 

Parvln/Dohnnann  currently  Is  being  run 
by  32-year-old  William  C.  Scott.  Jr.,  a  "very 
cloee  friend"  of  Coleman's.  Scott  predicts  the 
company  will  turn  out  to  be  a  classic  turn- 
around situation. 

Scott  entered  the  scene  last  October  when 
Coleman  asked  blm  to  review  the  operations 
of  the  Los  Angeles-based  corporation  con- 
sisting of  Albert  Parvln  &  Co.,  an  interior 
design  company:  the  Dohrmann  Co..  a  119- 
year-old  hotel  supply  and  equipment-mak- 
ing concern;  and  the  Aladdin  and  Fremont 
hotels  In  Nevada.  Before  the  month  ended, 
Coleman  agreed  to  buy  into  P/D. 

Scott,  now  P/D's  president,  was  then  the 
youngest  partner  In  the  accounting  firm  of 
Arthur  Anderson  &  Co.  He  says  he  found  a 
company  rich  with  promise  and  opportunity, 
but  completely  lacking  in  top  management 
and  financial  controls.  Only  Parvln  and 
Goldman  were  permitted  to  make  decisions, 
yet  Ooldman  bad  been  sick  all  year,  and  Par- 
vln had  lost  Interest  In  the  company. 

As  an  indication  of  the  bad  state  of  af- 
fairs, Parvln  predicted  on  Sept.  26  that  the 
company  would  show  a  profit  "three  times 
1967,  maybe  four  times."  This  would  have 
worked  out  to  earnings  of  between  81.60  and 
$2  a  share,  instead  of  tbe  loes  actually  shown. 

ucpoaiUMiii 

Scott  saw  that  the  hotel-casinos  were  rak- 
ing in  money — he  figures  the  Fremont  for  a 
year  and  the  Aladdin  for  six  months  brought 
in  81.80  a  share — and  more  could  be  expected 
with  improved  controls  and  the  addition  of 
more  hotels.  However,  the  company's  other 
operations  were  eating  up  tbe  profits. 

Since  taking  over  on  Jan.  10,  Scott  has 
done  much  to  put  things  in  shape,  including 
tightening  financial  controls  on  the  Aladdin 
and  Fremont  as  well  as  the  Stardust,  which 
P/D  purchased  this  year.  Por  the  first  quar- 
ter Scott  reported  a  profit  of  81.4-milllon  or 
81.02  a  share.  With  tbe  1,460-room  Stardust 
and  Its  popular  Lido  show  In  tbe  company 
now,  he  expects  even  better  results  for  tbe 
year. 

Equally  enthusiastic  about  P/D's  future 
Is  Harold  Butler,  president  of  Denny's.  He 
is  a  high -school  dropout  who  expects  his 
chain  to  earn  86.7-mllllon  on  sales  of  890- 
mllllon  for  the  year  to  end  June  27. 

Tbe  combination  with  P/D,  Butler  says, 
fits  perfectly.  Denny's,  which  plans  to  add  674 
units  in  two  years,  is  a  big  user  of  restaurant 
equipment,  which  P/D  builds.  "We  can  throw 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars  into  the  company 
to  fill  production  lines,"  he  says.  The  cash 
flow  expected  will  approximate  $20-mllllon 
in  tbe  second  year  of  combined  operations 
and  will  help  Denny's  expansion  as  money 
gets  tighter. 

Butler  says  Scott  Is  shaping  up  P/D  so  fast 
that  he  expects  tbe  botel-caslnoe  alone  will 
earn  87-mlllion  this  year.  Based  on  this  esti- 
mate, he  feels  the  operation  Is  worth  four 
shares  of  Denny's  stock,  and  he  is  uncon- 
cerned about  recent  gyrations  of  P/D  stock. 
On  Tuesday,  it  closed  at  8107 14  a  share. 

Coleman,  meanwhile,  is  banging  on  to  his 
P/D  stock,  and  claims  he  has  never  sold  any. 
The  original  distribution  of  3(X).000  shares 
was  bought  with'  associates,  and  each  took 
out  his  portion.  In  addition,  he  bought  50.600 
additional  shares  between  Dec.  13  and  Mar. 
28  at  prices  between  868  and  8107. 

Coleman,  42,  has  been  an  aggressive  op- 
erator for  years.  In  1956  he  bought  into  See- 
burg Corp.,  the  automatic  vending  machine 
company,  and  expanded  Its  sales  from  826- 
mllllon  to  nearly  8100-mllllon.  But  be  failed 
in  efforts  to  turn  Seeburg  into  a  conglom- 
erate, and  last  year  sold  out  to  Common- 
wealth United  Corp..  a  diversified  West  Coast 
entertainment-based  company.  His  other  In- 


terests Include  a  share  of  the  Atlanta  Braves 
baseball  team  and  a  seat  on  the  American 
board  of  Noranda  Mines.  Ltd. 

TWO    ViXWS 

Coleman  has  both  ardent  backers  and  ve- 
hement detractors. 

Very  much  in  his  camp  Is  Louis  J.  Nl- 
castro.  president  of  Seeburg  under  Coleman, 
who  has  remained  with  the  company  since 
its  acquisition  by  Commonwealth  United. 

"Del  Coleman  specializes  in  financial  man- 
agement, and  I've  never  seen  anyone  so  fast 
in  the  ways  of  financial  imagination  and 
creativity,"  says  Nicastro.  Such  warmth  Is 
natural;  be  made  84.S-milllon  on  the  sale 
of  bis  Seeburg  stock  to  Commonwealth.  In 
addition,  Nlcastro's  family  foundation  got 
9.000  of  those  p/d  shares  at  835,  which  will 
mean  a  81-mllllon  profit  If  the  sale  to 
Denny's  goes  through. 

Less  charitably  inclined  toward  Coleman 
Is  Sidney  M.  Katz,  formerly  president  of  Kay 
Instruments.  Katz  sold  Kay  to  Seeburg  and 
worked  for  Coleman  for  a  year.  "My  educa- 
tion under  Mr.  Coleman  was  fascinating, 
extensive,  painful,  and  expensive."  says 
Katz.  The  two  men  disagreed  on  the  man- 
agement of  the  division,  and  Katz  left.  Kay 
then  was  sold  by  Seeburg  for  a  "very  sub- 
stantial loss." 

Another  Seeburg  executive  describes  Cole- 
man as  "a  financial  vrizard,"  but  he  adds 
that  "as  far  as  operating  a  business,  which 
technically  requires  the  confidence  of  a  large 
group  of  people,  he  isn't  much  interested." 

TEAU 

All  of  this  may  explain  why  Coleman  has 
let  Scott  handle  p/d's  day-to-day  operations 
while  he  functions  as  a  81-a-year  chairman 
from  a  suite  In  New  York's  Carlyle  Hotel. 
"Coleman  is  the  Idea  man,  and  we  are  in 
touch  with  each  other  daily.  But  he  has 
given  me  total  control."  says  Scott. 

While  the  combination  with  Denny's  was 
being  proposed,  Coleman  and  Scott  had  been 
sifting  through  a  long  list  of  new  names  for 
Parvln/Dohrmann.  hoping  to  find  one  to 
improve  Its  public  image. 

"We  have  the  list  down  to  about  12 
names,"  Coleman  says.  "It  will  be  something 
with  a  recreational  sound  to  it."  Whatever 
the  choice,  and  If  it  operates  under  that 
name  as  a  division  of  Denny's,  the  company 
seems  almost  fated  to  remain  in  tbe  spot- 
light. Corporate  historians,  in  fact,  will  find 
fascinating  bits  of  the  past  to  amuse  them- 
selves. Por  example,  when  p/d  bought  its  first 
Las  Vegas  hotel-casino,  the  Fremont,  on 
June  30,  1966,  the  sellers  financed  the  sale. 

P/D  paid  81.581,250  In  cash  and  89,656,000 
In  notes.  But  it  raised  the  cash  down  pay- 
ment and  a  bit  more  for  working  capital  by 
selling  the  shareholders  of  Fremont  126,000 
shares  of  p/o  at  814  a  share. 


SECOND     SUPPLEMENTAL     APPRO- 
PRIA-nONS  ACT,  1969 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  11400)  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jime  30,  1969.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    47 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  this  after- 
noon I  submit  an  amendment  to  the  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  and  ask 
that  it  be  printed  and  lie  on  the  table. 
I  will  call  It  up  tomorrow  to  provide 
much  needed  funds  for  certain  educa- 
tional programs  conducted  in  the  Dis- 
trlst  of  Columbia.  In  reporting  this  bill, 
the  Appropriations  Committee  elimi- 
nated $7  million  of  previously  authorized 
endowment  for  Federal  City  College  and 


its  companion  institution,  the  Waahliur- 

ton  Technical  Institute.  The  annual  in- 
terest on  these  anticipated  funds — $360,- 
000 — ^has  been  earmarked  for  two  worth- 
while and  important  programs  conducted 
at  these  institutions :  the  cooperative  ex- 
tension program  of  Federal  City  College 
and  the  mechanical  arts  program  of  the 
Washington  Technical  Institute.  The 
amendment  would  restore  to  this  bill 
$360,000,  the  amount  needed  and  antici- 
pated for  these  programs  during  their 
second  year  of  operation. 

Mr.  President,  these  two  programs  are 
comparable  to  programs  which  have 
been  operated  in  the  past  by  various 
land-grant  colleges  throughout  the 
country.  They  are  basically  self-help 
programs  designed  to  enable  lower  in- 
come citizens  to  provide  more  tulequately 
for  themselves  and  their  families.  The 
mechanical  arts  program  consists  es- 
sentially of  vocational  training.  The  co- 
operative extension  program  involves 
education  in  the  fields  of  homemtiking, 
nutrition,  family  living,  adult  and  con- 
sumer education.  The  institutions  in- 
volved provide  the  vehicles  for  admin- 
istration of  these  progrcuns. 

These  kinds  of  programs  have  proven 
their  value  in  the  past.  Their  self-help 
approach  is  one  which  Congress  has 
justly  fostered  in  other  areas.  Their  im- 
portance at  this  time  of  imrest  and  need 
should  not  be  underestimated.  And  their 
particular  significance  in  the  urban  con- 
text should  be  appreciated.  These  pro- 
grams help  the  urban  poor  become  more 
independent  of  public  support  and  enable 
them  to  become  more  productive  mem- 
bers of  society.  During  its  first  year  of 
operation,  for  example,  the  extension 
program  brought  needed  advice  and 
training  to  more  than  800  families — 
more  than  4,000  individuals — in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  With  the  Income  from 
the  $7  million  endowment,  officials  have 
anticipated  expanding  the  program 
threefold  during  its  second  year.  The 
amendment  would  enable  them  to  pro- 
ceed with  this  expansion. 

In  light  of  difficulties  which  Federal 
City  College  has  experienced  during  its 
first  year,  it  should  be  stressed  that  the 
cooperative  extension  program  is  not  an 
Integral  part  of  the  college's  regular  cur- 
riculum, does  not  directly  involve  its  reg- 
ular undergraduate  or  graduate  student 
body,  and  is  not  conducted  on  the  col- 
lege's campus. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
that  in  proposing  the  appropriation  of 
$360,000  for  these  programs,  I  do  not 
view  this  as  a  substitute  for  the  full  $7.24 
million  endo'wment  previously  author- 
ized imder  Public  Law  90-354.  The 
House  appropriated  the  endowment, 
which  was  authorized  in  lieu  of  a  land 
grant,  and  so  this  will  be  a  matter  for 
discussion  in  conference.  However,  I 
would  want  to  be  assured  that  the  exten- 
sion work  would  be  continued.  Adoption 
of  this  amendment  will  accomplish  this. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  I  re- 
ceived from  the  Cooperative  Extension 
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Service  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 

RSCORB. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

COOFBaATXYB  KrTKNSXON  StMTtCK, 

WoMhingion.  D.C.,  June  18, 1969. 
Hon.  WiLUAM  B.  SroNc 
U.S.  Semate. 
W»»hinifton,  D.C. 

Oba«  Sxnatob  Spono:  This  letter  !•  In  r*- 
spons*  to  your  letter  regarding  the  $7.34  mil- 
lion endowment  for  the  land  grant  st*tua  of 
the  Federal  City  College. 

The  endowment  authorized  by  Congreaa 
(PL  90-SM)  called  for  approprlatlona  In  lieu 
of  land  to  be  uaed  to  eatabllah  agricultural 
and  mechanical  arta  programs  for  the  citi- 
zens of  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  U  a 
fund  appropriated  only  once  which  by  law 
must  be  invested  In  Oovemment  securltlea 
and  bonds.  The  Interest  In  the  amount  of  ap- 
proximately SSacooo  Is  to  be  used  for  land 
grant  programs.  Such  programs  Include  the 
traditional  agricultural  and  mechanical  pro- 
grama,  as  well  as  adult  education  programs 
for  bwaemakera  and  citizens.  Washington 
Technical  Institute  which  shares  half  (SCo  ) 
of  the  endowment  uses  Its  funds  to  develop 
mechanical  arts  programs.  Initial  efforts  have 
resulted  In  developing  such  programs  as 
engineering,  environmental  science,  and  pol- 
lution abatement.  The  Federal  City  College 
uaea  Its  half  In  agricultural  programs  In 
training  futiu«  extension  workers,  4-H  lead- 
ers, and  nutrition  educators.  The  funds  are 
also  used  In  extending  educational  oppor- 
tunities oir-campua  to  citizens  of  the  Dis- 
trict In  a  variety  of  areas. 

The  endowment  funds  are  not  used  to  pay 
the  salaries  of  the  regular  teaching  faculty 
of  Washington  Technical  Institute  and  the 
Federal  City  College.  The  staff  carrying  out 
the  land  grant  programs  are  not  the  same 
staff  teaching  the  regular  academic  programs. 
These  land  grant  programs  are  administered 
from  our  offices  at  the  Mt.  Vernon  Sqtiare 
■ite.  a  half  mile  removed  from  our  building 
at  435  Second  Street  which  serves  aa  tbe 
campus  for  our  student  body.  This  program 
has  beem  free  of  any  disturbances  and  may 
be  considered  one  of  the  most  successful 
■ponaored  by  tbe  college. 

Aa  a  land  grant  college  we  also  receive 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agrtcul- 
tiire  extension  funds  aa  does  every  state  cA 
tbe  union  to  carry  on  spedttc  Cooperative 
Extension  programs  In  such  areas  as  4-H 
y<outh  development,  home  economics,  and 
nutrition  education.  Tbe  following  was 
stated  In  the  hearing  on  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  appropriations  for   1970: 

During  tbe  c\irrent  fiscal  year  the  Federal 
City  College  has  available  •75,000  provided 
In  the  1969  api^oprlatlon  and  #38,400  pro- 
Tided  for  the  expanded  nutrition  program. 
Programs  of  family  living  and  nutrition  for 
low-Income  families  are  underway,  as  are 
4-H  youth  programs. 

An  Extension  family  center  has  been  estab- 
lished In  the  far  Northeast  in  the  Lincoln 
Helghte  area  In  oooperaUon  with  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Housing  Authority.  Local  pro- 
grams are  conducted  there  to  serve  people 
near  their  homes.  Federal  City  College  Is 
planning  with  the  Mayor's  office  to  include 
Extension  work  In  tbe  model  cities  area. 

The  $276,000  Increase  requested  in  the 
budget  wtll  be  used  to  conduct  programs  in 
four  additional  community  locations.  The 
program  provided  will  serve  10,000  members 
of  low-lnoome  famUles  through  direct  In- 
volvement In  family  living  programs  and 
12.000  youth  through  involvement  in  youth 
programs.  Also,  the  staff  plana  to  make  In- 
creased use  of  radio,  television,  and  other 
mass  media. 

As  we  are  completing  our  first  six  months 
m  theee  programs  we  have  seen  that  our 
predlcttona  were  Indeed  valid.   Recognizing 


Nutrition  Bduoatlon  as  a  dire  need  in  Wash- 
ington. DC.  the  Cooperative  Extension  Serv- 
ice has  Initiated  several  programs  to  help 
In  this  area.  Already  more  than  4,000  peo- 
ple In  aoo  families  have  been  reached  in  our 
Nutrition  Education  program.  TVenty-seven 
women,  selected  and  trained  by  extension 
home  economists,  have  returned  to  their  own 
communities  in  order  to  assist  low-Income 
fanUlles  in  improving  their  diets.  The  pro- 
gram took  on  broader  implications  when 
some  of  the  aides  testified  before  the  Select 
Senate  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Hmnan 
Needs,  and  others  appeared  on  TV  and  radio 
broadcasts. 

As  a  part  of  Consumer  Bduoatlon  lessons, 
hoQsewlves  learned  the  techniques  of  buying 
grocer\es  during  on-the-spot-tralnlng  ses- 
sions In  local  supermarkets. 

In  an  effort  to  follow  our  programs  In  Nu- 
trition Education,  a  telephone  answering 
service  has  been  established.  Three-minute 
"mini-lessons"  on  Improved  family  living  are 
presented,  followed  by  an  opportunity  for 
specific  requests  from  the  caller.  These  calls 
are  followed  up  with  the  mailing  of  pertinent 
materials  In  an  effort  ot  keep  a  continuing 
contact  with  the  community. 

With  particular  emphasis  on  pioneering 
the  use  of  4-H  programs  in  urban  areas, 
over  1,500  D.C.  youth  have  become  involved 
In  clubs  which  help  them  to  help  themselves. 
It  has  been  possible  to  use  existing  mechan- 
ical, electrical,  horticultural,  home  economic, 
and  beautlflcatlon  materials  developed  by 
national  4-H  offices  for  use  In  urban  set- 
tings. For  Instance,  training  In  mechanics 
originally  used  In  rural  settings  on  farm 
machinery  have  been  used  In  urban  areas  on 
automotive  projects.  235  4-H  members  from 
the  SO  states,  Canada,  and  Japan  were  Joined 
by  two  District  of  Columbia  members  for 
the  5-day  National  4-H  Youth  Conference. 
In  this  connection  the  youth  participated 
In  "A  Day  on  Capitol  Hill '  where  they  visited 
with  Congressman  Nelsen  and  Senator 
Prouty. 

The  programs  at  the  i^xtenslon  family  cen- 
ter have  Included  Family  Financial  Plan- 
ning, Family  Clothing  Clinics,  and  Parent 
Education.  Through  continued  use  of  these 
programs  and  the  Institution  of  additional 
ones,  the  center's  aim  Is  to  assist  families 
to  more  effectively  utilize  economic,  ma- 
terial, and  personal  resources. 

At  the  Lorton  Correctional  Institute,  our 
programs  have  developed  to  include  a  full 
freshman  curriculum  beginning  July  1.  1960. 
In  order  to  enable  the  inmates  to  be  paroled 
to  the  Federal  City  College  as  well  as  other 
area  colleges  with  the  advantage  of  having 
college  experience  behind  them.  As  It  has 
been  found  that  over  70^^  of  parolled  In- 
mates end  up  returning  to  Lorton,  the  hope 
U  that  this  win  reduce  that  high  rate  of 
recidivism  considerably. 

As  the  Director  of  Cooperative  Elxtenslon 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Dean  of 
Community  Education  at  the  Federal  City 
College.  I  work  closely  with  tbe  other  60 
states  In  the  direction  of  these  programs. 
My  former  experience  as  Assistant  to  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Extension  Serv- 
ice assures  me  that  they  would  concur  with 
me  that  In  less  than  one  year  of  operation 
we  have  carried  out  effective,  successful  pro- 
grams generally  associated  with  extension 
service  and  we  are  pleased  with  the  results. 
The  need  for  land  grant  programs  In  tbe 
District  of  Columbia  Is  Indeed  great.  The 
Interest  from  this  endowment  which  Is  es- 
tinaated  to  be  $360,000  in  the  first  year,  would 
enable  us  to  triple  our  efforts  In  these  areas. 
Sincerely  yours, 

EVCXNB  WlXOMAN, 

Director.  Cooperative  Extension  Service. 
Dean.  Community  Sdvcation. 

AoomoNAL  cospoMSoa  or  an  amxndmsnt 
Mr.  BYRD  Of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
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name  of  the  able  and  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allkn),  who 
presently  presides  over  this  Chamber 
with  a  degree  of  skill  and  dignity  "so 
rare  as  a  day  in  June,"  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  amendment  which  was 
earlier  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Baker)  and  accepted  by  the 
majority  and  minority  managers  of  the 
bill,  to  exempt  from  the  limitations,  im- 
posed by  the  appropriations  bUl  which 
we  are  now  considering,  those  expenses 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  paid 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  its  power  opera- 
tions, and  so  forth. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  as 
modified,  that  the  Senate  stand  in  ad- 
journment until  11  o'clock  t<Mnorrow 
morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
6  o'clock  and  48  minutes  pjn.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
June  19.  19e9,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


NOMINAJIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  18.  1969: 

DXPLOMATIC  aks  FoaBON  SaiviCK 

John  G.  Kurd,  of  Texas,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Venezuela. 

Joseph  Palmer  2d.  of  Maryland,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  Career  Min- 
ister, to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  tbe  United  SUtes  of 
America  to  the  Kingdom  of  Libya. 

Adolph  W.  Schmidt,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  SUtes  of  America  to 
Canada. 

Terence  A.  Todman  of  tbe  Virgin  Islands, 
a  Foreign  Service  Officer  of  class  two.  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  tbe  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Republic  of  Chad. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  18, 1969: 

Post  Ovncx  Dxpastmxnt 

Harold  F.  Faught.  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Postmaster  General. 

SXCtTBinZS    AND   EIXCHANOX    COMMISSION 

James  J.  Needbam.  of  New  York,  to  be  n 
member  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expir- 
ing June  5.  1973. 


WITHDRAWAL 

Executive  nomination  withdrawn  from 
the  Senate  June  18,  1969: 
In  ths  Asmt 

Lt.  Gen.  WllUam  Beebler  Bunker.  O19402.  , 
Army  of  tbe  United  States  (major  general, 
U.S.  Army)  to  be  placed  on  tbe  retired  Ust 
In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  39S2,  which  was  sent  to  tbe  Senate  on 
May  23,  1969.  General  Bunker  died  June  6, 
1969. 
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MILWAITKEE     CHILDREN'S     HOSPI- 
TAL'S 75TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

or  wxscoNsnr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  18.  1969 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  opportunity  today  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  other 
civic-minded  citiaens  who  will  read  this 
issue  of  the  Congressional  Record,  a 
significant  date  in  the  history  of  Mil- 
waukee Children's  Hospital.  It  was  on 
June  18,  1894,  that  the  dream,  courage, 
and  vision  of  seven  dedicated  women  be- 
came a  reality  with  the  opening  of  the 
hospital  for  the  care  of  sick  and  needy 
children.  Milwaukee  Children's  Hospital 
was  then  and  remains  today,  75  years 
later,  the  only  independent,  nonprofit, 
nontax  supported  volunteer  hospital  in 
Wiscons^  maintained  exclusively  for 
children  who  are  provided  care  regard- 
less of  creed,  color,  national  origin,  or 
ability  to  pay. 

The  original  10  bed  hospital  was 
founded  in  a  rented  former  residence  by 
Mllwaukeeans  Mrs.  Carol  Allis,  Mrs. 
Clara  Adier,  Mrs.  Frank  Falk,  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Simpson,  Mrs.  Charles  Catlin, 
Dr.  Frances  Sercombe,  and  Miss  Alice 
Bradley.  The  facility  they  began  has 
grown  during  its  75-year  historj  in  suc- 
cessive steps  to  keep  pace  with  demand 
for  its  services  and  to  remain  abreast  of 
medical  progress.  Today,  the  hospital  is 
a  modem  200-bed  teaching  hospital  that 
is  the  center  of  pediatric  patient  care  and 
professional  education  in  Wisconsin.  It 
enjoys  a  reputation  of  having  one  of  the 
finest  orthopedic  sections  of  any  chil- 
dren's hospital  in  the  world.  The  so- 
called  Milwaukee  brace,  designed  and 
perfected  by  a  member  of  its  medical 
staff  h&B  gained  worldwide  acceptance  in 
the  correction  of  deformities  caused  by 
scoliosis. 

Milwaukee  Children's  Hospital  Is  one 
of  just  21  such  voluntary  hospitals  in  our 
great  Nation  that  offers  complete  patient 
care  for  children  within  a  medical  school 
environment.  It  Is  aflttliated  with  the 
Marquette  Medical  School,  and  is  ap- 
proved by  the  Joint  Commission  on  Ac- 
creditation of  Hospitals,  approved  by  the 
American  Medical  Asosciation  for  intern- 
ship and  residency  training;  approved 
by  the  American  Dental  Association  for 
dental  residency  training,  and  approved 
by  the  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Nursing 
for  its  program  of  nursing  of  children. 
In  addition,  it  conducts  several  para- 
medical educational  programs. 

The  hospital  epitomizes  volunteer  serv- 
ice. Judeo-Christian  charity,  individual 
dignity,  and  community  service  without 
reliance  on  taxes.  -^ 

Milwaukee  Children's  Hospital  in  the 
first  10  months  of  Its  history  served»only 
23  patients.  Last  year,  a  total  of  9,252 
youngsters  were  treated  as  inpatients 
and  an  additional  34,309  visits  were  re- 


corded In  Its  41  specialty  clinics  on  an 
outpatient  basis.  Those  clinics  are  sup- 
ported by  the  United  Community  Serv- 
ices and  are  manned  by  members  of  the 
hospital's  medical  staff  who  donate  their 
time  and  professional  know-how  to  aid 
the  less  fortimate  who  come  to  them 
for  help. 

During  the  illustrious  history  of  the 
hospital  there  have  been  13  civic-minded 
women  who  gave  freely  of  their  time  and 
energies  to  act  as  president  of  the  board 
of  directors.  The  following,  all  represent- 
ing families  long  prominent  in  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  and  national  service  ac- 
tivities are  to  be  commended  for  their 
dedication:  Mrs.  Frank  Falk,  Mrs.  F.  E. 
F*inney,  Miss  Alice  Bradley,  Mrs.  Charles 
Catlin,  Mrs.  Emelie  Nunnemacher,  Mrs. 
Jackson  B.  Kemper,  Miss  Paula  Uihlein, 
Mrs.  William  C.  Frye,  Mrs.  Michael  J. 
Cleary,  Mrs.  Alfred  J.  Kieckhefer,  Mrs. 
C^yrus  L.  Philipp,  Miss  Catherine  B. 
Cleary,  and  Mrs.  Erwin  C.  Uihlein,  who 
presently  holds  that  ofQce. 

The  volunteer  board  of  directors  con- 
tinues today  as  in  the  past  to  benefit 
from  men  and  women  representative  of 
the  leaders  in  all  walks  of  life  in  the 
community.  The  concept  of  community 
service  on  a  volunteer  basis  that  guided 
the  founding  group  continues  under  the 
present  administration  of  Edward  J. 
Logan,  a  man  of  long  and  distinguished 
experience  in  the  hospital  field.  There 
are  six  auxiliaries  with  a  total  member- 
ship of  350  women  who  work  without 
compensation  in  the  hospital  helping  it 
through  many  and  varied  activities. 

Truly,  Milwaukee  Children's  Hospital 
is  representative  of  the  type  of  commu- 
nity organizations  that  quietly,  effi- 
ciently, and  effectively  have  played  such 
a  tremendous  role  in  making  our  Na- 
tion great. 

It  is  a  beacon,  too,  to  those  in  foreign 
lands  who  seek  new  ways  to  improve 
their  own  Nation's  health.  And  each 
volunteer,  each  professional  coming  to 
the  Milwaukee  Children's  Hospital  to 
learn  and  observe  departs  enriched  by 
what  he  or  she  has  seen. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  direct  your  attention 
to  the  contributions  Milwaukee  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  has  made  to  a  better  way 
of  life  for  all  of  us  generally  and  our 
children  specifically. 


SENATE  PAGE  PAUL  THOMAS  TUCK- 
ER DELIVERS  MEANINGFUL  ?VAL- 
EDICTORIAN  ADDRESS  AT  1969 
CAPITOL  PAGE  SCHOOL  COM- 
MENCEMENT 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or    WEST    VIRCtNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  June  18,  1969  ; 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  have  sponsored  a 
number  of  yoimg  West  Virginians  who 
have  served  as  pages  in  the  Senate  and 


who  have  attended  the  Capitol  Page 
School.  Today,  I  salute  the  incumbent 
Paul  Thomas  Tucker,  of  Weirton,  W.  Va. 

As  Paul  moves  into  the  final  week  of 
his  service  of  a  year  and  a  half — includ- 
ing the  second  semester  of  his  junior 
year  and  all  of  his  senior  year  at  Capitol 
Page  School — it  is  appropriate  that  we 
extend  to  him  congratulations  on  his 
achievements  and  express  gratitude  for 
his  exemplary  performance  both  as  a 
Senate  page  and  as  a  student. 

Paul,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fied  Tucker, 
graduated  as  valedictorian  of  his  Capitol 
Page  School  class  this  year  and  earned 
a  Harvard  Universtiy  scholarship.  He 
will  enter  Harvard  in  September  follow- 
ing a  summer  vacation  with  his  family. 
I  know  I  express  the  sentiments  of  Sen- 
ators and  staff  and  Paul's  associates  in 
the  group  of  pages  when  I  say  that  his 
efficient  and  willing  services  and  his 
friendly- and  coiu'teous  manner  will  be 
remembered.  He  has  our  best  wishes  in 
his  future  endeavors. 

Paul's  valedictory  address  at  the  Capi- 
tol Page  School  commencement,  held  in 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
auditorium  on  June  9,  was  well  struc- 
tiu*ed  and  was  a  meaningful  and  chal- 
lenging presentation.  It  was  delivered  in 
the  forceful  manner  that  has  marked 
this  young  man's  history  as  a  high  school 
oratorical  contest  winner  on  several  oc- 
casions in  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  text  of  Paul  Thomas 
Tucker's  valedictory  address  at  the  1969 
Capitol  Page  School  commencement 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  printed  in  the  Record  as 
follows: 

We  stand  at  the  foot  of  a  hill.  It  Is  the 
hill  of  brotherhood,  the  bill  of  human  great- 
ness, the  hill  of  world  unity.  Every  genera- 
tion before  us  has  tried  to  climb  that  hill  and 
each  has  done  better  than  the  one  preceding 
it.  but  no  generation  has  ever  reached  the 
top.  Tonight,  as  we  receive  our  diplomas,  we 
begin  the  ascent  of  that  long  hill,  and  we 
now  ask  ourselves  if  we  shall  be  the  first  to 
reach  the  peak.  Past  generations  are  watch- 
ing us;  future  generations  are  depending  on 
us.  One  false  step  will  send  us  crashing  to 
the  bottom. 

In  recent  years  much  has  been  said  and 
much  has  been  wTitten  about  my  generation. 
Many  people,  it  seems,  doubt  my  genera- 
tion's ability  to  achieve  success.  They  look 
to  the  future  with  dismay.  I  look  to  Amer- 
ica's future  as  a  time  when  my  generation 
will  learn  to  temper  power  with  wisdom, 
ideas  with  action,  and  hatred  with  Justice. 
I  look  to  America's  future  as  a  time  of  new 
horizons,  new  Ideals,  and  new  perspectives. 

I  feel  certain  that  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  my  generation  feel  as  I  do  when 
I  say  that  I  believe  in  freedom  for  all.  I 
believe  iii  peace  on  earth.  I  believe  in  com- 
passion for  my  fellow  man.  I  believe  in  my 
generation.  It  is  because  of  this  belief  In 
the  capabilities  of  my  generation  that  I  now 
submit  that  we  can  reach  the  top  of  that 
hill.  The  ascent  will  be  a  difficult  one.  The 
road  Is  rough  and  littered  with  the  remnants 
of  generations  that  have  faltered  by  the 
wayside. 

Our  success  in  reaching  tbe  peak  will  not 
be  a  question  of  ability,  for  ability  we  have. 
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It  will  not  b«  a  qucatlon  of  time,  for  w«  ar« 
young  and  time  U  on  our  (id*.  It  will  ntbar 
b«  a  quMtlon  of  derotlon.  Will  we  m  a  gen- 
eration be  sulBclently  devoted  to  the  taaka 
of  aohlerlng  freedom  and  Juetice  for  all  and 
peace  among  mankind?  The  answer  to  tlUa 
queetlon  lie*  with  ua  and  It  la  a  queatloo 
that  cannot  long  remain  unankwered.  For 
we  shall  never  reach  the  top  of  that  hill 
unleaa  we  now  begin  to  climb.  We  can  no 
longer  afford  to  stt  back  and  watch  thing* 
happen:  we  must  move  forward  and  make 
thing*  ham>en.  We  must  have  perserveranoe 
in  our  eSorts;  we  must  have  devotion  to  our 
cause;  but,  above  all.  we  must  have  strength 
In  our  convlcUona.  If  It  U  cowardice  to  at- 
tempt to  talk  Instead  of  fight,  then  let  me  be 
a  coward.  If  It  la  weakness  to  want  to  kave 
human  lives  rather  than  destroy  them,  then 
let  me  be  we«k.  I  do  not  agree  with  thoee 
who  aay  it  is  a  sign  of  weakness  to  be  op- 
posed to  fighting.  I  submit  that  It  takes 
greater  strength  to  talk  than  It  does  to  fight, 
and  I  believe  that  my  generaUon  has  that 
strength. 
But  I  must  now  warn  all  enemies  of  Amer- 

-  lca,<ftU   opponents  of  freedom  and  Justice, 

—  th«^-«tiey  shall  find  In  our  generation  the 
strongest  of  adversaries.  If  we  must  fight, 
then  fight  we  will,  and  we  will  win. 

As  I  look  through  the  audience  tonight. 
I  see  many  members  of  my  parents'  genera- 
tion, and  I  thank  you  now  for  all  you  have 
given  tu.  Tou  have  left  us  a  natloo  the 
prosperity  and  strength  of  which  no  genera- 
tion has  ever  seen  before.  It  can  only  be  with 
the  deepest  sense  of  gratitude  to  you  that 
we  now  accept  theee  diploma*  for  we  know 
that  we  could  not  be  taking  even  this  first 
step  without  yo\ir  help.  But  It  U  now  neces- 
sary that  we  ask  you  to  give  us  even  more. 
I  appeal  to  you  to  have  faith  in  our  poten- 
tial, and  I  appeal  to  you  to  help  us  when  we 
are  In  need  of  help.  Give  lu  knowledge  so 
that  we  might  know;  give  us  strength  so  that 
we  might  be  strong. 

And  so.  I  now  say  to  you,  the  members  of 
the  graduaUng  clasfe  of  1969.  that  we  can 
reach  the  siunmlt  of  that  hill  of  brotherhood. 
With  an  unfaltering  courage,  an  unflagging 
devotion  to  purpose,  and  a  never-ending 
thirst  for  the  tight,  we  must  seek  new 
dimensions  of  human  understanding.  To  act 
without  haste,  to  Judge  without  prejudice, 
and  to  search  without  fear,  these  must  be  the 
goals  of  my  generation. 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  486 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  CAiArotttiA 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  18,  1969 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  a  resolution 
by  the  city  of  Lawndale,  Calif.,  urging 
the  creation  of  a  Presidential  Commis- 
sion between  the  United  States  and  Mex- 
ico to  help  control  the  flow  of  narcotics 
and  dangerous  drugs  between  our  two 
countries. 

This  resolution  asks  the  President  to 
set  up  a  joint  commission  with  the  Mex- 
ican Government  as  Congressman  Dick 
Hanna  and  I  proposed  in  House  Joint 
Resolution  486. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  and  that 
of  many  people  in  California  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  can  be  persuaded  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  set  up  such  a 
Commission.  In  the  southwestern  part  of 
the  United  States  the  smuggling  of  nar- 
cotic drugs  and  dangerous  drugs  into 
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the  country  poses  the  largest  single  prob- 
lem for  the  coUaetors  of  the  customs 
and  the  Federal  courts. 

I  am  including  In  the  Ricobb  a  copy 
of  the  resolution  by  the  city  of  Jjawndale 
and  a  copy  of  the  bill  we  have  intro- 
duced: 

RssoLnneir  No.  061 

Whereas,  the  most  effective  way  to  stop 
the  illicit  traffic  In  narcotic*  and  dangerous 
drugs  into  our  community  is  to  cut  off  tbs 
supply  at  it*  source,  there  should  be  eatab- 
Ushed  a  Joint  presidential  commlaalon  be- 
tween the  CTnlted  States  and  Mexico  to  un- 
dertake an  action  program  to  control  the 
flow  of  narcotics  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, and 

Whereas,  in  1S50,  the  Board  of  Supervisor* 
of  the  County  of  Los  Angeles  requested 
President  Elsenhower  to  eetabllsh  a  con- 
trol commission  to  which  he  responded  by 
sending  a  fact-finding  team  to  Los  Angeles 
and  other  dtles  to  investigate  the  drug 
traffic  problem,  and 

Whereas,  in  1962,  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy called  the  first  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Narcotics  and  Drug  Abuse,  and, 
while  there  was  much  discussion  and  debate, 
little  action   restUted,   and 

Whereas,  In  Uarch,  1968,  Supervisor  Ken- 
neth Hahn  urged  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son to  continue  to  seek  at  the  presidential 
level  the  establishment  of  a  Joint  commis- 
sion with,  but  he  could  not  Include  it  la 
his  program  at  that  time,  and 

Whereas,  in  1947.  a  Joint  presidential  com- 
mission was  established  to  set  up  controls 
for  hoof  and  mouth  disease  which  was 
plaqulng  cattle  on  both  sides  of  the  bor- 
der, such  a  commission  Is  even  more  needed 
for  the  health  and  safety  of  our  young  peo- 
ple whose  lives  are  daily  influenced  by  the 
ready  supply  of  marijuana,  barbituates  and 
other  dangerous  drugs  which  miat  be  cut 
off  by  striking  at  the  steady  stream  of  llllctt 
traffic  across  the  border  of  Mexico. 

Now  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the 
City  Cotucll  of  the  City  of  Lawndale,  Cali- 
fornia respectfully  requests  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Honorable  Richard 
M.  Nixon,  to  establish  a  commission  with 
the  President  of  Mexico,  the  Honorable  Qus- 
tave  Diaz  Ordax,  to  halt  the  illicit  flow  of 
narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs  between  our 
two  countries,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  Secretary  of  State 
WllUam  P.  Rogers.  Attorney  Qeneral  John 
N.  Mitchell.  Secretary  of  Health,  EducaUon, 
and  Welfare  Robert  H.  Pinch  and  to  both 
California  Senators  and  Repreeentatlvea  In 
the  Congress  who  represent  the  County  of 
Los  Angeles. 

Approved  and  adopted  on  this  3nd  day  of 
June.  1969. 

Akthus  OairiTN, 

Ma^or. 
Attest: 

Oalx  F.  DazrrBACx, 

City  Clerk. 

H.J.  Rn.  4M 
Joint  resolution  to  request  the  Preeldent  to 
negotiate  with  the  Mexican  Oovernment 
for  the  purpooe  of  setting  up  a  Joint  United 
States-Mexican  commission  to  Investigate 
the  flow  of  marihuana,  narcotic  drugs,  and 
dangerous  drugs  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico 

Whereas  Mexico  Is  the  primary  source  of 
supply  for  narcotic  drugs  and  dangerous 
drugs  brought  into  the  southwestern  part  of 
the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  these  narcotic  drugs  and  danger- 
ous drugs  are  subsequently  distributed 
throughout  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  100  per  centum  o<  the  marihuana 
seized  by  the  enforcement  officials  In  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  United  States  come* 
from  Mexloo;  and 
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Whereas  tb»  wwuggUng  oC  nareotto  drug* 
and  dangerous  drug*  Into  the  United  States 
poMs  the  largaet  single  problem  for  coUeetors 
of  me  customs  and  for  the  Federal  oowts  in 
ttie  southwestern  part  of  the  United  States; 
and 

Whereas  the  use  of  narcotic  drug*  and 
dangerou*  drugs  by  Juveniles  has  greaUy  in- 
creased due  to  the  easy  accessibility  of  such 
drugs  from  Mexico:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  is 
requested  to  Initiate  negotiations  with  the 
Oovernment  of  Mexico  for  the  purpose  of 
setting  up  a  Joint  United  SUtes-Mexicas 
commission  to  investigate  and  to  recommend 
appropriate  solutions  concerning  the  flow 
of  marihuana,  narcotic  drugs,  and  dangerous 
drugs  between  said  countries. 


DEATH  OP  DAVID  WEIDNER  IN 
VIETNAM 


HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 

or  ABKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  18.  1969 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
cently received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Jack  B. 
Harrison  of  Hazelwood.  Mo.,  with  which 
he  enclosed  a  moving  poem  which  he  had 
written  following  the  death  of  a  young 
friend  In  Vietnam.  Mr.  Harrison's  poem 
helps  to  bring  home  the  Impact  of  this 
war  on  the  tens  of  thousands  of  families 
across  this  land  who  have  lost  their  loved 
ones  In  this  tragedy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  his 
letter  and  the  poem  printed  in  the  Ex- 
tensions of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  poem  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Hazclwood,  Mo., 

May  2«,  1969. 
Senator  J.  W.  Fulbmoht, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.O. 

Deax  Ma.  F0i,BaioHT:  The  attached  was 
prompted  by  the  death  in  Vletxuun  of  David 
Weldner,  St.  Louis,  on  May  13th  last. 

I  have  known  young  Weldner  and  his 
family  since  before  he  was  In  grade  school. 
I,  with  many  others,  feel  this  war  was  not 
fought  to  win.  and  has  become  a  burdensome 
and  unhappy  drain  on  o\ir  manpower  and 
financial  resources. 

I  ai^Mreclate  your  efforts  and  thoughts  In 
regards  to  seeking  the  proper  solution  to  an 
end. 

Sincerely, 

Jack  B.  Habkisom. 

In  RmiospccT 
From  Asia  comes  a  sullen  sound. 

And  dark  clouds  drift  against  the  sky; 
We  tread  upon  a  foreign  ground — 

In  valleys  low,  on  mountains  high. 

So  far  from  home,  and  yet  the  call 
To  town  and  village,  near  and  far 

Ooes  out,  and  young  men  strong  and  tall 
Are  wont  to  taste  the  wrath  of  war. 

Call  back  those  few  years,  if  we  wlU — 
Remember  him  we  called  our  son; 

The  plans  we  made  and  would  f  ulflU, 
When  he  was  Just  a  little  one. 

Remember  only  years  ago 

We  camped  beside  a  crystal  stream; 

His  eyes  were  bright  In  campflre's  glow— 
The  culmination  of  a  dream. 

Adventure  all  alone  with  Dad — 
And  as  I  helped  him  with  his  line; 

I  thought  if  he  were  all  I  had. 
I  would  be  rich,  since  he  was  mine. 
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Turn  back  the  clock,  bring  back  those  days 

And  give  UB  but  another  year; 
To  wander  down  those  old  byways 

With  him  whose  memory  we  hold  dear. 

Should  we  not  question  those  who  hold, 

Our  future  lies  beyond  the  sea; 
Should  we  believe  what  we  are  told. 

Although  our  thoughts  do  not  agree. 

And,  though  we  march  in  foreign  lands. 

We  feel  the  course  is  wrong; 
And  ask  if  this  be  worth  the  g^ 

Of  our  sons,  brave  and  strong. 

J.  B.  Harkibon. 


TOWARD  A  NATIONAL  URBAN 
POLICY 


HON.  WIUIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  17,  1969 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  1969  Syracuse  University 
Honors  Convocation,  Daniel  P.  Moyni- 
han  delivered  one  of  the  most  important 
statements  I  have  read  on  the  need  to 
develop  a  national  urban  policy  and  the 
social  and  governmental  challenges 
which  now  confront  our  cities.  Stressing 
that  groups  are  now  registering  demands 
on  a  groupwlse.  rather  than  individual 
basis,  that  many  of  the  new  issues  shall 
have  to  be  resolved  in  policy,  rather  than 
program  terms,  and  that  the  United 
States  today  does  not  have  an  urban 
policy.  Dr.  Moynihan  then  went  on  to 
delineate  what  he  termed  "the  funda- 
ments of  urban  policy."  It  Is  that  portion 
of  his  speech  In  which  Dr.  Moynihan 
suggested  10  basic  considerations  to  be 
borne  in  mind  when  constructing  an 
urban  policy,  which  I  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord for  the  information  of  the  Members 
of  Congress: 

Thx  Fundaments  or  Urban  Pouct 

It  having  long  been  estabUshed  that  with 
respect  to  general  codes  of  behavior  eleven 
precepts  tu-e  too  many,  and  nine  too  few,  ten 
points  of  urban  policy  may  be  set  forth, 
scaled  roughly  to  correspond  to  a  combined 
measiu-e  of  urgency  and  lmp>ortance. 

1.  The  poverty  and  social  Isolation  of 
minority  groups  in  central  cities  is  the  single 
most  serious  problem  of  the  American  city 
today.  It  must  be  attacked  with  urgency, 
with  a  greater  commitment  of  resources  than 
has  heretofore  been  the  case,  and  with  pro- 
grams designed  especially  for  this  purpose. 

The  1960's  have  seen  enormous  economic 
advances  among  minority  groups,  especially 
Negroes.  Outside  the  South,  37  percent  of 
Negro  families  earn  $8,000  per  year  or  more, 
that  being  approximately  the  nation  median 
income. 

In  cities  in  the  largest  metropolitan  areas, 
20  percent  of  Negro  families  In  1967  report- 
ed family  incomes  of  $10,000  or  over.  None- 
theless, certain  forms  of  social  disorganiza- 
tion and  dependency  appear  to  be  Increasing 
among  the  urban  poor.  Recently,  Conrad 
Taueber.  Associate  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  reported  that  to  the  largeet 
metropolitan  areas — those  with  1  million  or 
more  inhabitants,  "the  number  of  black  fam- 
ilies with  a  woman  as  head  increased  by  83 
percent  since  I960;  the  number  of  black 
families  with  a  man  as  head  tocreased  by 
only  16  percent  during  the  same  period." 
OlsorganlzaUon,  Isolation,  and  discrimination 
seemtogly  have  led  to  violence  and  this 
violence  ba«  to  turn  been  Increastogly  po- 
liticized by  those  seektog  a  "confrontation" 
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with  "white"  society.  Urban  policy  must  have 
as  Its  flrst  goal  the  transformation  of  the 
urban  lower  class  into  a  stoble  community 
based  on  dependable  and  adequate  tocome 
flows,  social  equality,  and  social  mobiaty. 
Efforts  to  Improve  the  conditions  of  life  to 
the  present  caste-created  slums  must  never 
take  precedence  over  efforts  to  enable  the 
slum  population  to  disperse  throughout  the 
metropolitan  areas  Involved.  Urban  policy 
accepts  the  reality  of  ethnic  neighborhoods 
based  on  choice,  but  asserts  that  the  active 
totervention  of  government  Is  called  for  to 
enable  free  choice  to  toclude  Integrated  liv- 
ing as  the  normal  option. 

It  is  Impossible  to  comprehend  the  situa- 
tion of  the  black  urban  poor  without  flrst 
seeing  that  they  have  experienced  not  merely 
a  major  migration  in  the  past  generation, 
but  also  that  they  now  live  in  a  state  almost 
of  demographic  siege  as  a  result  of  popu- 
lation growth.  The  dependency  ratio.  In 
terms  of  children  per  thousand  adult  males, 
for  blacks  Is  nearly  twice  that  for  whites, 
and  the  gap  widened  sharply  in  the  1960's. 

Children  per  1,000  adult  males 
White: 

1960   1.365 

1966 1.406 

Negro: 

I960 1.922 

1966   2,216 

It  is  this  factor,  surely,  that  accounts  for 
much  of  the  present  distress  of  the  black 
urban  slums.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  fairly 
clear  that  the  sharp  escalation  in  the  num- 
ber of  births  that  characterized  the  past 
twenty-flve  years  has  more  or  less  come  to 
an  end.  The  number  of  Negro  females  under 
age  flve  Is  exactly  the  number  aged  6  to  9. 
Thus  the  1980'8  will  see  a  slackening  of  the 
present  severe  demands  on  the  earning  power 
of  adult  Negroes,  and  also  on  the  public 
Institutions  that  provide  services  for  chil- 
dren. But  for  the  decade  immediately  ahead, 
those  demands  will  continue  to  rise — espe- 
cially for  central  city  blacks,  whose  median 
age  is  a  little  more  than  10  years  below  that 
for  whites — and  will  clearly  have  a  priority 
claim  on  public  resources. 

1967  Negro  female  population 
Age; 

Under    5 1,443,000 

5  to  9 1,443.000 

10  to   14 1,298,000 

15  to  19 1,102.000 

20  to  24- 840,000 

2.  Economic  and  social  forces  to  urban 
areas  are  not  self-balancing.  Imbalances  in 
Industry,  transportation,  housing,  social 
services  and  similar  elements  of  urban  life 
frequently  tend  to  become  more  rather  than 
less  pronounced,  and  this  tendency  is  often 
abetted  by  public  policies.  The  concept  of 
urban  balance  may  be  tentaUvely  set  forth: 
a  social  condition  to  which  forces  tending 
to  produce  imbalance  Induce  counterforces 
that  simultaneously  admit  change  while 
maintaining  equilibrium.  It  must  be  the 
constant  object  of  federal  officials  whose  pro- 
grams affect  urban  areas — and  there  are  few 
whose  do  not — to  seek  such  equilibrium. 

The  evidence  is  considerable  that  many 
Federal  programs  have  induced  sharp  imbal- 
ances In  the  "ecology"  of  urban  areas — the 
highway  program,  for  example,  Is  frequently 
charged  with  this,  and  there  Is  wide  agree- 
ment that  other,  specifically  clty-orlented 
programs  such  as  urban  renewal,  have  fre- 
quently accomplished  Just  the  opposite  of 
their  nominal  objectives.  The  reasons  are  in- 
creasingly evident.  Cltle*  are  complex  social 
systems.  Interventions  that,  Intentionally  or 
not,  affect  one  component  of  the  system  al- 
most invariably  affect  second,  third,  and 
fourth  components  as  well,  and  theee  to  turn 
affect  the  flrst  component,  often  to  ways 
quite  oppoeite  to  the  dlrecUon  of  the  initial 
intervention.  Most  Federal  urban  programs 
have  assumed  fairly  simple  cause  and  effect 
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relationships  which  do  not  exist  In  the  com- 
plex real  world.  Moreover,  they  have  typi- 
cally been  based  on  "common  sense"  rather 
than  research  in  an  area  where  common 
sense  can  be  notoriously  misleading.  In  the 
words  of  Jay  W.  Forrester,  "With  a  high  de- 
gree of  confldenoe  we  can  say  that  the  Intui- 
tive solution  to  the  problems  of  complex 
social  systems  will  be  wrong  most  of  the 
time." 

3.  A  least  part  of  the  relative  Ineffective- 
ness of  the  efforts  of  urban  government  to 
respond  to  urban  problems  derives  from  the 
fragmented  and  obsolescent  structure  of  ur- 
ban government  itself.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  constantly  encourage  and  pro. 
vide  Incentives  for  the  reorganization  of  lo. 
cal  government  In  response  to  the  reality  of 
metropolitan  conditions.  The  objective  of 
the  Federal  Government  should  be  that  lo- 
cal government  be  stronger  and  more  effec- 
tive, more  visible,  accessible,  and  meaningful 
to  local  inhabitants.  To  this  end  the  Federal 
Government  should  discourage  the  creation 
of  paragovernments  designed  to  deal  with 
special  problems  by  evading  or  avoiding  the 
Jurisdiction  of  established  local  authorities, 
and  should  encourage  effective  decentrali- 
zation. 

Although  the  "quality"  of  local  govern- 
ment, especially  in  large  cities,  has  been  seen 
to  improve  of  late,  there  appears  to  have  been 
a  decline  In  the  vitality  of  local  political 
systems,  and  an  almost  total  disappearance 
of  serious  effort  to  reorganize  metropolitan 
areas  into  new  and  more  rational  govern- 
mental jurisdictions.  Federal  efforts  to  re- 
create ethnic-neighborhood  based  commu- 
nity organizations,  as  in  the  poverty  program, 
or  to  induce  metropolitan  area  planning  as 
In  various  urban  development  programs,  have 
had  a  measure  of  success,  but  nothing  like 
that  hoped  for.  The  middle  class  norm  of 
"participation"  has  diffused  downward  and 
outward,  so  that  Federal  urban  programs  now 
routinely  require  citizen  participation  In  the 
planning  process  and  beyond,  yet  somehow 
this  does  not  seem  to  have  led  to  more  com- 
petent communities.  In  some  instances  ii 
appears  rather  to  have  escalated  the  level 
of  stalemate. 

It  may  be  we  have  not  been  entirely  candid 
with  ourselves  In  this  area.  Citizen  partici- 
pation, as  Elliott  A.  Grause  has  pointed  out. 
is  In  practice  a  "bureaucratic  ideology,"  a 
device  whereby  public  officials  induce  non- 
public individuals  to  act  in  a  way  the  officials 
desire.  Although  the  putative  object  may  be. 
Indeed  almost  always'  is.  to  improve  the  lot 
of  the  citizen,  it  is  not  settled  that  the 
.ictual  consequences  are  anything  like  that. 
The  ways  of  the  officials,  of  course,  are  often 
not  those  of  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  people,  and  the  "citizens"  may  become 
a  rope  in  the  tug-of-war  between  bureau- 
crat and  representative.  The  bureaucracy  in- 
creasingly gets  Its  way,  and  acquires  a 
weapon  against  the  elected  officers  of  "repre- 
sentative" government,  but  It  is  not  clear 
that  It  gets  its  results.  A  process  of  coopta- 
tion.  of  diminished  rather  than  enhanced 
energies,  somehow  seems  to  occur. 

Something  like  this  may  have  happened 
to  those  groups  seeking  to  Influence  opinion 
on  matters  of  public  policy  which  have  been 
openly  or  covertly  supported  by  the  Federal 
government.  This  is  a  new  practice  in  , 
American  democracy.  It  began  in  the  field 
of  foreign  affairs,  and  has  now  spread  to 
the  domestic  area.  To  a  quite  astonishing 
degree  It  will  be  found  that  those  groups 
which  nominally  are  pressing  for  social 
change  and  development  In  this  area  are  in 
fact  subsidized  by  Federal  funds.  This  occurs 
In  protean  ways — research  grants,  training 
contrEu;ts,  or  whatever — and  Is  done  with  the 
best  of  Intentions.  But,  again,  with  what 
results  Is  far  from  clear.  Can  this  develop- 
ment, for  example,  account  for  the  curious 
fact  that  there  seems  to  be  so  much  protest 
in  the  streets  of  the  nation,  but  so  little,  as 
it  were,  in  its  legislatures?  Is  it  the  case,  in 
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other  words,  that  the  proceaa  of  public  sub- 
sidy la  subUy  debilitating? 

Whaterer  the  truth  of  thla  Judgment.  It  U 
nevertheleM  cle*r  th»t  a  national  urban  pol- 
icy must  look  nrst  to  the  vltjOlty  of  the 
elected  governments  of  the  urban  areas,  and 
must  seek  to  Increase  their  capacity  for  In- 
dependent, effective,  and  creative  action.  This 
suggests  an  effort  to  And  some  way  out  of  the 
present  fragmentation,  and  a  certain  re- 
straint on  the  creation  of  Pederally-flnanced 
"competitive  governments." 

Nathan  Olazer  has  made  the  useful  obser- 
vation that  In  London  and  Tokyo  compre- 
hensive   metropolitan    government    Is   com- 
bined with  a  complex  system  of  "sub-govern- 
ments"— the  London  Boroughs — representing 
uniu  of  200.000-250,000  persons.  These  are 
"real"  govemmenu,  with  Important  powers 
In    areas    such    as    education,    welfare,    and 
housing.  In  England,  at  all  events,  they  are 
governed  through  tm  electoral  system  Involv- 
ing the  national  political  parties  In  essen- 
tUlly  their  national  postures.    (Indeed,  the 
boroughs  make  up  the  basic  tinlts  of  the 
parties'   urban  structure.)    It  may  weU   be 
_  there  Is  need  for  social  Inventions  of  this 
_klnd*lJtt  the  great  American  cities,  especially 
"wlth'fespect  to  p>ower  over  matters  such  as 
welfare,  education,   and   housing   which  are 
now  subject   to  Intense  debates  concerning 
"local  control." 

4.  A  primary  object  of  Federal  urban  pol- 
icy must  be  to  restore  the  fiscal  vitality  of 
urban  government,  with  the  particular  ob- 
ject of  ensuring  that  local  governments  nor- 
mally have  enough  resources  on  hand  or 
available  to  make  local  initiative  in  public 
affaln  a  reality. 

For  all  the  rise  In  actual  amounts.  Fed- 
eral aid  to  State  and  local  government  has 
IncreasAd  only  from  12%  of  Sute- local  rev- 
enue In   1068  to  17%   In  1967.  Increasingly, 
sute  and  local  govemmenu  that  try  to  meet 
their  responsibilities   lurch   from   one   fiscal 
crisis  to  another.  In  such  circumstances,  the 
capacity  for  creative  local  government  be- 
comes least  In  precisely  those  Jurisdictions 
where  It  might  most  be  expected.  As  much 
as   any   other   single   factor,    this   condition 
may  be  Judged  to  account  for  the  m>i>i«^  ©f 
city  government,  and  especially  for  the  re- 
luctance of  the  more  self-sufficient  suburb* 
to  associate  themselves  with  the  nearly  bank- 
rupt central  cities.  Surviving  from  one  fl«cal 
deadline  to  another,  the  central  cities  com- 
monly adopt  policies  which  only  compound 
their  lUtlmau  dlfflculUes.  Yet  their  opUons 
are  so  few.  As  James  Q.  Wilson  writes.  "The 
great   bulk   of  any  cltys   budget  Is.  In  ef- 
fect, a  fixed  charge  the  mayor  Is  powerless 
to  alUr  more  than  trivially.- •  The  basic  equa- 
tion, as  It  were,  of  American  poUttcal  econ- 
omy U  that  for  each  one  percent  Increase 
in  the  Gross  National  Product  the  Income 
of   the   Federal   Government   increases   one 
and  one-haU  percent  whUe  the  normal  In- 
come of  city  governments  rises  half  to  three- 
quarters  of  a  point  at  most.  Hence  both  a 
clear   opportunity   and   a   no  less   manifest 
necessity  exUt  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  adopt  as  a  deUberate  poUcy  an  increase 
In  lu  aid  to  urban  governments.  This  should 
be  done   In  part   through   revenue  sharing 
and  In  part  through  an  Increase  In  caUgorl- 
cal  assistance,  hopefully  In  much  more  con- 
soUdated  foraas  than  now  exist,  and  throush 
credit  assistance.  ^^ 

It  may  not  be  expected  that  this  process 
win  occur  rapidly.  The  prospecU  for  an 
enormous  "peace  and  growth  dividend"  to 
follow  the  cessation  of  hoeOllUes  In  Vlet- 
n«n  are  far  lees  bright  than  they  were 
^nted^  But  the  fact  is  that  tHe  Amertcan 
Oroe*  National  Product  grows  at  a  better 
tUaa  a  bUUoa  dollar,  a  week,  and  yrT^ 
afford  the  government  we  need.  This  means 
among  our  very  first  priorlttes.  an  increas^ 
»a  the  reMuroea  avaUable  to  dty  govem- 
manta. 

A  clear  opportunity  ralMa  tat  the  PMeral 
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government  to  adopt  as  a  deliberate  policy 
an  Increase  in  its  aid  to  sUte  and  local  gov- 
emmenu in  the  aftermath  of  the  Viet- 
nam war.  Much  analysis  is  m  order,  but  In 
approximate  terms  it  may  be  argued  that  the 
present  proportion  of  aid  should  be  doubled, 
with  the  object  that  the  Federal  government 
contribution  constitute  one-third  of  sUte 
and  local  revenue  on.  a  permanent  basts. 

5.  Federal  urban  policy  should  seek  to 
equalize  the  provision  of  public  services  as 
among  different  Jurisdictions  In  metropoli- 
tan areas. 

Although  the  standard  depiction  of  the 
(black)  reeldenu  of  central  cities  as  grossly 
deprived  with  respect  to  schools  and  other 
sodal  services,  when  compared  with  their 
suburban  (white)  neighbors  requires  end- 
less qualification,  the  essential  truth  is  that 
life  for  the  well-to-do  Is  better  than  life  for 
the  poor,  and  that  these  populations  tend  to 
be  separated  by  artificial  government  boun- 
d.iries  within  metropoliUn  areas.  (The  peo- 
ple in  between  may  live  on  either  side  of 
the  boundaries,  and  are  typically  overlooked 
altogether.) 

As  a  minimum.  Federal  policy  should  seek 
a  doUar-for-doUar  equivalence  In  the  pro- 
vision of  social  services  having  most  to  do 
with  economic  and  social  opportunity.  This 
includes,  at  the  top  of  the  lUt,  public  edu- 
caUon  and  public  safety.  (Obviously  there 
wUl  always  be  some  relatively  small  Juris- 
dictions— "the    Scarsdale    school    system" 

that  spend  a  great  deal  more  than  others, 
but  there  can  be  national  or  regional  norma 
and  no  central  city  should  be  forced  to  oper- 
ate below  them.) 

Beyond  the  provision  of  eqtial  resources 
lies  the  troubled  and  elusive  question  of 
equal  resuiu.  Should  equaUty  of  educational 
opportunity  extend  to  equality  of  educa- 
tional achievement  (as  between  one  group 
of  children  and  another)  7  Should  equality 
of  police  protection  extend  to  eqtiallty  of 
criminal  victimization?  That  Is  to  say,  should 
there  be  not  only  as  many  police,  but  also  as 
few  crimes  In  one  area  of  the  city  as  In 
another?  These  are  hardly  simple  questions, 
but  as  they  are  Increasingly  posed  It  Is 
increasingly  evident  that  we  shall  have  to 
try  to  find  answers. 

The  area  of  bousing  is  one  of  special  and 
Immediate  urgency.  In  America,  housing  Is 
not  regarded  as  a  pubUc  utlUty  as  It  la  In 
many  of  the  Industrial  democracies  of  Eu- 
rope, but  there  can  hardly  be  any  remaining 
doubt  that  the  strong  and  regular  produc- 
tion of  housing  Is  very  nearly  a  public  neces- 
sity. We  shall  not  solve  the  problem  of  racial 
Isolation  without  It.  Housing  must  not  only 
be  open,  it  must  be  available.  The  process  of 
filtration  out  from  dense  center  city  slums 
can  only  taie  place  If  the  housing  perimeter, 
as  It  were.  Is  suiBclently  porous.  For  too  long 
now  the  production  of  housing  has  been  a 
function  not  of  the  need  for  housing  as  such, 
but  rather  of  the  need  to  Increase  or  decrease 
the  money  supply,  or  whatever.  Somehow  a 
greater  regiUarlty  of  effective  demand  must 
be  provided  the  housing  industry,  and  lU 
level  of  production  must  be  Increased. 

6.  The  Federal  Government  must  assert  a 
specific  interest  In  the  movement  of  people, 
displaced  by  technology  or  driven  by  poverty, 
from  rural  to  urban  areas,  and  also  In  the 
movement  from  densely  populated  central 
cities  to  suburban  areas. 

Much  of  the  present  urban  crisis  derives 
from  the  almost  toUl  absence  of  any  provi- 
sion for  an  orderly  movement  of  persona  off 
the  countryside  and  into  the  city.  The  Fed- 
eral government  made  extraordinary  and  ex- 
traordinarily successful  efforu  to  provide  for 
the  resettlement  of  Hungarian  refugees  In 
the  1960"s  and  Cuban  refugees  In  the  lOSO's. 
But  almost  nothing  has  been  done  for  Amer- 
icans driven  from  their  homes  by  forces  no 
leas  Imperious. 

Rural  to  urban  mlgraUon  has  not  stopped, 
and  will  not  for  some  time.  Increasingly  it 
Is  pooslble  to  predict  where  It  wUl  occur,  and 
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In  what  time  sequence.  (In  lIMia.  for  ex- 
ample, testing  of  mechanical  tobaooo  har- 
vesting began  on  the  East  Coast  and  the  first 
mechanical  grape  pickers  were  used  on  the 
West  Coast.)  Hence,  It  Is  possible  to  prepare 
for  It,  both  by  training  of  those  who  leave 
and  providing  for  them  where  they  arrive 
Doubtless  the  United  SUtes  will  remain  a 
nation  of  exceptionally  mobile  persons,  but 
the  completely  unassisted  processes  of  the 
past  need  not  conUnue  with  respect  to  the 
migration  of  Impoverished  rural  populations 
There  are  Increasing  indications  that  the  dra- 
matlc  movement  of  Negro  Americans  to  cen- 
tral city  areas  may  be  slackening,  and  that  a 
counter  movement  to  surrounding  suburban 
areas  may  have  begun.  This  process  U  to  be 
encouraged  In  every  way.  especially  by  the 
maintenance  of  a  flexible  and  open  housine 
market.  ^ 

But  it  remains  the  case  that  In  the  next 
thirty  years  we  shaU  add  one  hundred  mUllon 
persons  to  our  population.  Knowing  that, 
It  Is  Impossible  to  have  no  policy  with  respect- 
to  where  they  will  be  located.  For  to  let  na- 
ture take  its  course  is  a  policy.  To  consider 
what  might  be  best  for  all  concerned  and  to 
seek  to  provide  It  Is  surely  a  more  accepUble 
goal. 

7.  State  government  has  an  Indispensable 
role  In  the  management  of  urban  affairs, 
and  must  be  supported  and  encouraged  by 
the  Federal  Government  In  the  performance 
of  this  role. 

This  fact,  being  all  but  self-evident,  tends 
to  be  overlooked.  The  trend  of  recent  leglaU- 
tlve  measures,  almost  Invariably  prompted 
by  executive  inlUatlves,  has  been  to  establish 
a  direct  Federal-City  relationship.  Stetes 
have  been  bypassed,  and  doubtless  some 
have  used  this  as  an  excuse  to  avoid  their 
responsibilities  of  providing  the  legal  and 
governmental  oondlUons  under  which  urban 
problems  can  be  effectively  confronted. 

It  has.  of  course,  been  a  tradition  of  social 
reform  to  America  that  city  government  Is 
bad  and  that,  if  anything,  sUte  government 
Is  worse.  This  Is  neither  true  as  a  generaliza- 
tion nor  useful  as  a  principle.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  by  and  large,  sUte  governments, 
with  an  occasional  exception  such  as  New 
Tork.  have  not  Involved  themselves  with  ur- 
ban problems,  and  are  readily  enough  seen 
by  mayors  as  the  real  enemy.  But  this  helps 
neither.  SUtes  must  become  Involved.  City 
govemmenu.  without  exception,  are  crea- 
tures of  sUte  govemmenu.  City  boimdarles, 
Jurisdictions,  and  powers  are  given  and  taken 
away  by  sUte  govemmenu.  It  Is  surely  time 
the  Federal  esUbllshment  sought  to  lend  a 
sense  of  coherence  and  a  measure  of  pro- 
gresslvtsm  to   this  fundamenUl   process. 

8.  The  Federal  Government  must  develop 
and  put  mto  practice  far  more  effective  in- 
centive systems  than  now  exist  whereby 
SUte  and  local  governments,  and  private 
InteresU  can  be  led  to  achieve  the  goals  of 
Federal  programs. 

The  typical  Federal  grant-in-aid  program 
provides  lU  reclplenu  with  an  Inunedlate  re- 
ward for  promising  to  work  toward  some 
specified  goal— raising  the  educational 
achievement  of  minority  children,  providing 
medical  care  for  the  poor,  cleaning  up  the 
air,  reviving  the  downtown  business  dis- 
trict— but  almost  no  reward  for  actually 
achieving  such  goals,  and  rarely  any  punish- 
ment for  falling  to  do  so. 

It  Is  by  now  widely  agreed  that  what  Fed- 
eral grant-in-aid  programs  must  reward  is 
dlaslmulaUon.  By  and  large  the  approach  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  moat  urban  prob- 
lems Is  to  provide  local  InstltuUons  with 
money  In  the  hope  they  wui  perform  but 
with  no  very  powerful  Incentives  to  do  so. 
There  Is  a  growing  consensus  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  provide  market 
competition  for  public  programs,  or  devise 
ways  to  ImlUte  market  condlUons.  In  par- 
ticular. It  Is  Increaalngly  agreed  that  FMeral 
aid  should  be  given  dlreoUy  to  the  con- 
sumers   of    the   programs   concerned — Indi- 


viduals Included— thus  enabling  them  to 
choose  among  compeUng  suppUers  of  the 
goods  or  services  that  the  program  is  de- 
signed to  provide. 

Probably  no  single  development  would 
more  enliven  and  energize  the  role  of  gov- 
ernment In  urban  affairs  than  a  move  from 
the  monopoly  service  strategy  of  the  grant- 
in-aid  programs  to  a  market  strategy  of  pro- 
viding the  most  reward  to  those  suppliers 
that  survive  competition. 

In  this  precise  sense.  It  is  evident  that 
Federal  programs  designed  to  assist  those 
city-dwelling  groups  that  are  least  well  off, 
least  mobile,  and  least  able  to  fend  for  them- 
selves must  In  many  areas  move  beyond  a 
services  strategy  to  an  approach  tbht  pro- 
vides Inducemenu  to  move  from  a  dependent 
and  deficient  status  to  one  of  Independence 
and  sufficiency.  Essentially,  this  Is  an  income 
strategy,  based  fundamenUlly  on  the  pro- 
vision of  Incentives  to  increase  the  earnings 
and  to  expand  the  property  base  of  the  poor- 
est groups. 

Urban  policy  should  In  general  be  directed 
to  raUlng  the  level  of  political  activity  and 
concentrating  It  In  the  electoral  process.  It 
Is  nonetheless  possible  and  useful  to  be  alert 
tor  areas  of  intense  but  unproductive  po- 
litical conflict  and  to  devise  ways  to  avoid 
such  conflict  through  market  strategies.  Thus 
confllcU  over  "control"  of  public  education 
systems  have  frequenUy  of  late  taken  on  the 
aspect  of  disputes  over  control  of  a  monopoly, 
a  sole  source  of  a  needed  good.  Clearly  some 
of  the  ferocity  that  ensues  can  be  avoided 
through  free  choice  arrangemenU  that.  In  ef- 
fect, eliminate  monopoly  control. 

9.  The  Federal  Government  must  provide 
more  and  better  Information  concerning  ur- 
ban affairs,  and  should  sponsor  extensive  and 
sustained  research  Into  urban  problems. 

Much  of  the  social  progress  of  recent  years 
derives  from  the  Increasing  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  government-generated  sUtlstics  and 
government-supported  research.  However, 
there  Is  general  agreement  that  the  time  is 
at  hand  when  a  general  consoUdation  is  in 
order,  bringing  a  measure  of  symmetry  to 
the  now  widely  dispersed  (and  somewhat  un- 
even) daU-collectlng  and  research-support- 
ing activities  of  the  Federal  government, 
such  consolidation  should  not  be  limited  to 
urban  problems,  but  It  must  surely  Include 
attention  to  urbcm  questions. 

The  Federal  government  should,  in  par- 
ticular, recognize  that  most  of  the  issues  that 
appear  most  critical  Just  now  do  so  In  large 
measure  because  they  are  so  lltUe  understood. 
This  is  perhaps  especially  so  with  respect  to 
Issues  of  minority  group  education,  but  gen- 
erally appUee  to  all  the  truly  difficult  and 
elusive  Issues  of  the  moment.  More  and  bet- 
ter inquiry  is  called  for.  In  particular,  the 
Federal  government  must  begin  to  sponsor 
longitudinal  research  designed  to  follow  in- 
dividual and  conununal  development  over 
long  periods  of  time. 

It  should  also  consider  providing  demo- 
graphic and  economic  projections  for  politi- 
cal subdivisions  as  a  routine  service,  much  as 
the  weather  and  the  economy  are  forecast. 
(Thus.  Karl  Taueber  has  shown  how  seem- 
ingly imrelated  policies  of  local  govemmenu 
can  Increase  the  degree  of  racial  and  economic 
differentiation  between  political  Jurisdictions, 
especially  between  central  cities  and  sub- 
urbs.) 

Similarly,  the  extraordinary  inquiry  into 
the  educational  system  begun  by  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  under  the  direction  of 
James  S.  Coleman  should  somehow  be  esUb- 
lished  on  an  ongoing  basis.  It  is  now  per- 
-'ectly  clear  that  little  Is  known  about  the 
processes  whereby  publicly-provided  resources 
■  itlect  educational  outcomes.  The  great  mass 
of  those  involved  in  education,  and  of  that 
portion  of  the  public  which  intereste  Itself 
in  educational  matters,  continue  undisturbed 
In  the  old  beUefs.  But  the  bases  of  their  be- 
lief are  already  thoroughly  undermined  and 
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the  whole  structure  is  likely  to  collapse  in  a 
panic  of  disillusion  and  despair  unless  some- 
thing like  new  knowledge  Is  developed  to  re- 
place the  old.  Here  again,  longitudinal  in- 
quiries are  essential. 

Much  of  the  methodology  of  social  science 
originated  in  clinical  psychology,  and  per- 
h^M  for  that  reason  tends  to  be  deficiency- 
oriented.  Social  sclentlsU  raise  social  prob- 
lems, the  study  of  which  can  become  a  social 
problem  in  iu  own  right  if  it  is  never  bal- 
anced by  the  Identlflcation  and  analysis  of 
social  successes.  We  are  not  an  unsuccessful 
country.  To  the  contrary,  few  societies  work 
as  hard  at  their  problems,  solve  as  many,  and 
in  the  process  stumble  on  more  unexp>ected 
and  fulsome  opportunities.  The  cry  of  the  de- 
cent householder  who  asks  why  the  profes- 
sion (and  the  news  media  which  increasingly 
follow  the  profession)  must  be  ever  preoccu- 
pied with  Juvenile  delinquency  and  never 
with  "Juvenile  decency"  deserves  to  be  hetird. 
Social  science  like  medical  science  has  been 
preoccupied  with  pathology,  with  pain.  A 
measure  of  inquiry  into  the  sources  of 
health  and  pleasure  Is  overdue,  and  is  prop- 
erly a  subject  of  Federal  support. 

10.  The  Federal  Government,  by  Its  own 
example  and  by  incentives  should  seek  to  add 
to  the  amenities  of  the  urban  environment. 
Although  there  is  little  that  can  be  sUted 
with  confidence  in  this  area,  it  Is  hardly  to 
be  disputed  that  most  American  cities  are  far 
uglier  than  they  need  be,  and  that  part  of 
this  ugliness  is  allowed,  if  not  indeed  re- 
warded by  Federal  programs. 

Social  peace  is  a  primary  objective  of  social 
policy.  To  the  extent  that  this  derives  from 
a  shared  sense  of  the  value  and  significance 
of  the  public  places  and  aesthetic  value  of 
the  city,  the  Federal  government  has  a  direct 
interest  in  encouraging  such  qualities. 

Daniel  J.  Elazar  has  observed  that  while 
Americans  have  been  willing  to  become 
urbanized,  they  have  adamantiy  resisted  be- 
coming citified.  Yet  a  measiire  of  this  process 
is  needed.  There  are  not  half  a  dozen  cities 
in  America  whose  disappearance  would,  apart 
from  the  inconvenience,  cause  any  real  re- 
gret. But  to  lose  one  of  those  half-dozen 
would  plunge  much  of  the  nation  and  almost 
all  the  inmiedlate  inhabltents  Into  genuine 
grief.  Something  of  value  in  our  Uvea  would 
have  been  lost,  and  we  would  know  it.  The 
difference  between  those  cities  that  would 
be  missed  and  those  that  would  not  be 
resides  fundamenUlly  in  the  combination  of 
architectural  beauty,  social  amenity,  and 
cultural  vigor  that  so  seU  them  apart.  It  has 
ever  been  such.  To  create  such  a  city  and  to 
preserve  it  was  the  great  ideal  of  the  Greek 
civilization,  and  it  may  yet  become  ours  as 
we  step  back  ever  so  cautiously  from  the 
worship  of  the  nation  sUte  with  lU  bar- 
barous modernity  and  Impotent  might.  We 
might  well  consider  the  claims  for  a  different 
life  asserted  in  the  oath  of  the  Athenian 
City-state: 

We  will  ever  strive  for  the  ideals  and  sacred 
things  of  the  city.  lx>th  alone  and  with 
many; 

We  will  unceasingly  eetk  to  quicken  the 
sense  of  public  duty; 

We  will  revere  and  obey  the  city's  laws; 
We  will  transmit  this  city  not  only  not 
less,  but  greater,  better  and  more  beautiful 
than  It  was  transmitted  to  us. 


INDEPENDENCE  DAY  SALUTE  TO 
ISRAEL 


HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  18.  1969 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State 
of  Israel  is  a  tribute  to  the  very  idea  of 
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national  independence.  Israel  has  main- 
tained a  vigilant  watch  over  her  frame- 
work of  democratic  ideals  and  Institu- 
tional structure  since  her  independence 
on  May  15,  1948.  It  would  almost  seem 
unnecessary  to  note  this  historic  event. 
Each  and  every  day  is  a  testament  to  Is- 
rael's ability  to  remain  a  viable  nation 
despite  the  many  obstacles  which  beset 
her. 

Israel's  strength  must  be  viewed  in 
Ught  of  her  receptiveness  to  the  ideals 
of  democracy,  and  also  In  terms  of  the 
historical  setting.  The  forefathers  of  the 
Israelis  were  the  ancient  Hebrews  who 
made  the  journey  to  Canaan  under  the 
hand  of  Abraham.  Four  hundred  years 
later  they  again  journeyed  back  to  the 
Promised  Land — Israel — led  by  Moses. 

The  long  and  arduous  search  for  the 
promised  land  has  continued  since  the 
Jewish  people  lost  control  of  their  coim- 
try  to  the  Romans.  Through  the  20  cen- 
turies that  have  passed  they  have  care- 
fully preserved  their  Identity,  heritage, 
and  unity.  I  supi>ose  the  most  obvious 
example  of  Israel's  tradition  would  be 
the  maintenance  of  the  Jewish  religion 
and  the  Hebrew  language. 

In  the  path  of  Israel's  development 
have  come  economic,  political,  and  social 
progress  which,  relative  to  their  scale,  are 
perhaps  unparalleled  in  recent  history. 
Economic  development  has  been  especial- 
ly phenomenal.  If  we  look  at  the  first 
days  of  Israel's  independence,  the  econ- 
omy at  that  time  stood  close  to  the  level 
of  that  of  other  developing  coimtries. 
Israel  was  far  down  the  scale  In  degree  of 
economic  development  when  compared 
with  Western  European  countries,  and 
only  about  a  quarter  of  that  of  the  United 
States.  Since  that  time  Israel  has 
achieved  a  relative  economic  position 
superior  to  that  of  some  Western  Euro- 
pean countries.  Indeed,  It  has  outstrip- 
ped countries  like  West  Germany,  Hol- 
land, and  Finland  on  a  per  capita  basis. 
Small  though  she  is,  Israel  today  main- 
tains her  status  as  a  power  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  seems  likely  to  remain  in 
that  position  for  some  years  to  come. 

Agricultural  development  Is  most  im- 
pressive. The  amount  of  land  under  cul- 
tivation has  almost  tripled  since  1948. 
About  412.000  acres  are  presently  under- 
cultivation.  Just  20  years  ago  only  75,000 
acres  were  under  cultivation.  At  the  same 
time  Israel  has  moved  to  diversify  her 
economy,  by  increasing  the  role  of  in- 
dustry. By  1967  farming  contributed  only 
10  percent  of  the  national  income,  while 
mining  and  manufacturing  accounted 
for  25  percent. 

With  Israel's  economic  achievements 
have  come  important  steps  toward  polit- 
ical and  social  progress.  She  has  main- 
tahied  a  particularly  close  attachment 
to  parliamentary  democracy  founded  on 
the  freedom  and  responsibility  of  gov- 
ernment. The  Israelis  zealously  guard 
freedom  of  worship,  speech,  association, 
assembly,  and  the  press. 

As  a  world  power  Israel  has  main- 
tained excellent  relations  with  the  United 
States  and  the  world  community  within 
the  United  Nation.<!.  despite  the  unfor- 
tunate conflict  with  her  Arab  neighbors. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  express 
the  h(H>e  that  the  peace  which  we  all  de- 
sire may  soon  come  to  the  Middle  East. 
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Oiren  peace  for  all  tbe  nationa  of  the 
area.  Israel  has  much  to  offer  in  leading 
the  way  to  economic  and  social  progress. 


THE  FUTURE  OP  AMERICAN 
POLITICS 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  JOHNSON 

or   PBrNSTLTANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATTVES 
Wednesday.  June  18,  1968 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  my  constituents,  and  a 
good  friend,  Samuel  E.  Leshner,  of  Brad- 
ford, passed  away  on  June  9.  1969.  He 
recently  retired  from  the  clothing  busi- 
ness, and  though  over  70  years  of  age, 
enrolled  as  a  student  of  political  science 
at  the  Bradford  campus  of  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh.  One  of  his  assignments 
-was  «o  write  his  concept  of  "The  Future 
-of  American  Politics."  His  family  has 
been  kind  enough  to  send  me  a  copy  of 
his  statement,  which  I  am  pleased  to  sub- 
mit for  the  Recoiid,  as  follows : 
Th«  FDTom*  or  Ambucan  Poutics — A  Point 
or  View 
(By  Samuel  E.  Leshner) 

Notblng,  It  seema  to  me,  la  a  more  power- 
ful aDd  direct  expresalon  ot  human  natiue 
than  politics.  The  form  of  government  may 
differ  from  nation  to  nation  and  from  pe- 
riod to  period  throughout  human  history, 
but  the  challenge*  and  temptations  are 
strangely  slmUar.  And  so  are  the  human  i«- 
sponaea — In  terms  of  motivations,  friu- 
traUons,  satlsfacUona  and  the  like.  Wherever 
and  whenever  people  swarm,  the  need  for 
leadership  exists — If  only  to  direct  traffic  and 
eatabliab  the  claims  of  Identity  and  common 
purpose,  "nus  Is  as  true  of  a  college  class 
or  club  or 'clique  as  It  Is  of  a  university  It- 
self vls-a-vU  other  imlverslUes.  And  It  Is 
as  true  of  a  village  and  county  and  state  as 
It  Is  of  a  nation  among  nations. 

Heaven  knows,  this  is  an  obvious  state- 
ment of  fact.  And  It  Is  no  leas  obvious  that 
wherever  the  need  for  leadership  exists  po- 
tentlal  leaders  emerge  and  present  them- 
selves— In  numbers  that  forever  exceed  the 
situation's  Immediate  requirement.  And  with 
that  begins  the  contest,  the  conspiracy,  the 
power  struggle — however  gigantic  or  minus- 
cule— however  d«t  or  ruthless — however  pro- 
fane or  noble.  Tbe  struggle,  no  matter  where 
the  arena  and  no  matter  what  the  terms. 
Is  Inevitable.  It  Is  a  struggle  to  achieve  pow- 
er— and  thereafter  to  hold  onto  Its  scepter  In 
the  face  of  those  who  woiUd  snatch  It 
away. 

The  history  of  man  could  be  written — and 
m  fact  largely  has  been — In  terms  of  this 
power  struggle.  Prom  sword  and  poisoned 
cup  and  guUloUne  to  betrayals  In  smoke- 
flUed  rooms,  the  mechanics  may  differ  from 
time  to  time  and  place  to  place  but  the  na- 
ture of  the  contest  and  the  need  for  at  least 
some  degree  of  conspiracy  remain  more  or 
leas  constant. 

There  Is  also  the  persistent  and  seldom 
submerged  contest  between  the  leaders  and 
the  led.  For  blood  and  sweat  and  teats  ar» 
needed  for  support  and  surrlval — and  It  Is 
the  lot  of  the  led  to  supply  them.  In  modem 
terms.  It  costs  money  to  support  a  govern- 
ment— Its  needed  operations  and  Its  self- 
determined  payrolls — and  that  means  reve- 
nues mosUy  too  UtUe  and  too  Ute  out  of 
taxes  forever  too  high.  From  this  usuaUy  one- 
sided contest  between  king  and  subjects— or 
between  bureaucrat  and  taxpayer — there 
can  be  lltUe  or  no  retreat.  And  even  Wbn9 
the  government  Is  of  tbe  people,  by  the  pso- 
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pie  and  for  the  people,  the  built-in  contests 

show  no  signs  of  perishing  from  the  earth 

And  so  tbe  pulling  and  hauling  that  Iden- 
tifies our  American  political  scene,  from  the 
precinct  level  to  the  highest  towers  of  our 
Federal  government.  Hence,  the  divisions  that 
all  too  often  exceed  the  limitations  of  whole- 
some deflate,  the  fracture*  that  threaten 
fragmentation  In  areas,  where  greater  unity  of 
purpose  Is  needed;  hence  the  corruptions  en- 
gendered by  political  power;  hence  the  costly 
collisions  and  collusions  among  forces;  the 
oonsplrades  that  would  Influence  elections, 
government  Investments  leading  to  waste; 
hence,  even  social  upheavals  and  leading 
court  decisions  based  as  often  upon  chang- 
ing political  considerations  as  upon  the  law 
of  the  land. 

Truly  we  live  In  troubled  times.  Our  ship 
of  state  rides  with  shivering  timbers  In  a 
storm-toesed  political  sea.  Sometimes  as  we 
read  our  papers  and  magaalnes  and  follow 
the  network's  political  newscasts  we  are 
moved  to  say  with  the  spirit  Ariel  In  Shake- 
speare's TempeH.  "HeU  U  empty;  and  all  the 
devils  are  herel" 

What,  then  of  the  nation's  pollUcal 
future— of  the  system  which  has  survived 
a  number  of  earlier  and  certainly  serious 
storms?  WIU  It  collapse  under  the  assault  of 
even  more  r\igged  circumstance?  Are  Its 
days,  like  those  of  other  poUtlcal  experi- 
ments, definitely  numbered?  Or  will  Its  sys- 
tem of  built-in  checks  and  balances.  Its 
comparatively  commodious  response  to  the 
changing  needs  of  people,  survive  and  con- 
tinue in  service  to  the  affluent  society  which 
It  undeniably  helped  to  create  and  bring  to 
fruition. 

The  answer  as  I  see  It — and  I  hasten  to 
suggest  that  I  am  hardly  an  expert — Is  re- 
flected solely  in  the  answer  to  another  ques- 
tion: What  of  hiunan  nature?  Has  human 
nature,  not  alone  on  these  shores,  but  In 
the  world  at  large  enough  goodness  and 
faith  and  idealism — mixed  in  with  common 
unse — to  deal  fairly  with  Itself,  meaning 
the  other  fellow  along  with  oneself?  Or  Is 
mankind  deeply  and  Irretrievably  convinced 
that  there  Is  no  god  but  power  and  no  throne 
and  scepter  but  money? 

Old  Benjamin  Franklin,  stepping  outside 
after  attending  the  birth  of  our  naUon, 
identified  our  form  of  government  as:  "A 
republic.  If  we  can  keep  It!"  And  his  "we" 
meant  you  and  I.  Uncle  Ben  also  said  an- 
other thing  worth  remembering  and  apply- 
ing to  the  situation  in  our  country  and  the 
world  today.  He  told  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  already  beginning  to  haggle 
over  poUtlcal  considerations.  "Oentlemen. 
wed  better  hang  together,  or  we'll  all  hang 
separately." 

And  that's  just  about  as  far  as  I  fell  I 
can  afford  to  go  In  the  direction  of  prophecy. 
Tbe  people  of  this  country  and  the  leaders 
we  elect  to  office  can  certainly  hang  together. 
Or — we  can  hang  separately.  The  choice  la 
up  to  ua.  Otir  poUtlcal  system  U  ready  to 
oblige  MM  either  way. 


ALABAMA  INTERNATIONAL  MOTOR 
SPEEDWAY  AT  TALLADEGA,  ALA. 


HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

or  "*■*»«» 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  18.  1969 

Mr.  NICHOUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  ex- 
tremely pleased  that  Mr.  Bill  Prance,  of 
the  Daytona  International  Motor  Speed- 
way, has  selected  my  congressional  dis- 
trict and  particularly  my  home  county, 
to  construct  a  new  motor  speedway.  The 
first  speed  tests  are  scheduled  to  begin 
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early  In  August  and  the  first  weekend  of 
racing  Is  now  set  for  September  13  and 
14. 

I  hope  that  any  of  our  colleagues  who 
are  racing  fans  will  plan  to  come  to  the 
Alabama  International  Motor  Speedway 
at  Talladega  for  the  Inauguration  of  this 
fine  track.  This  article,  which  appeared 
In  the  Birmingham  News  recently,  gives 
more  details  about  the  track  and  I  In- 
clude It  In  the  Rkcord  at  this  point : 
Tickets  Bxino  MAn,B> — Fixst  Tests  Srr  ai 
Taixaoxoa  August  9 
(By  Clyde  Bolton) 

The  first  lap  at  speed  at  Alabama  Inter- 
national Motor  Speedway  apparently  will  b<- 
turned  In  two  months. 

Roger  Bear,  promotions  director  for  the 
2.6-mlle  super-track,  said  Ford  and  Oood- 
year  wlU  begin  a  week  of  testa  on  Aug.  9. 

Firestone,  the  other  principal  builder  ol 
stock  car  racing  tires,  probably  wlU  follow  the 
next  week,  he  said. 

Bear  said  the  track  had  not  been  Informed 
who  the  driver  or  drivers  for  the  teats  would 
be. 

Tire  companies  normally  nm  tests  weU  be- 
fore a  major  Grand  NaUonal  event  In  an  at- 
tempt to  come  up  with  a  proper  compound 
for  the  particular  track.  Racing  teams,  such 
as  Ford's  sometimes  lease  a  track  for  prac- 
tice, too. 

The  first  weekend  of  racing  at  the  M  mil- 
lion speedway  U  Sept.  13-14.  The  Bahama 
400,  a  Orand  Totulng  race,  is  set  for  that  Sat- 
urday with  the  Talladega  500,  a  Grand  Na- 
tional event,  the  next  day. 

Bear  said  construction  continues  on  sched- 
ules. Paving  Is  well  under  way  and  steps  for 
the  grandstands  have  been  Installed. 

Mailing  of  tickets  has  begun,  and  the  de- 
mand Indicates  a  crowd  of  100,000  for  the 
TaUadega  600,  Bear  said. 

Although  no  ticket  count  has  been  made, 
the  money  taken  In  indicates  advance  sales 
are  Just  below  those  of  the  Daytona  600  at  a 
comparable  date,  he  said. 

The  Daytona  500  drew  the  South's  largest 
sports  crowd,  101,000.  Bear  said  AIMS  antic- 
ipates more  of  a  day-of-the-race  sale  than 
Daytona  normally  has,  though. 

Plenty  of  Ucketa  are  available.  Ticket  or- 
der blanks  can  be  acquired  by  writing  to 
Ticket  Dept.,  Alabama  IntemaUonal  Motor 
Speedway,  Talladega,  Ala. 


EXCERPTS  FROM  ADDRESS  BY 
CLARENCE  PALMBY,  ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY   OP   AGRICULTURE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  18.  1969 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  informative,  factual  statements 
that  has  recently  been  Issued  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  was  given  in 
an  address  by  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  International  Affairs  and  Commodity 
Programs,  Mr.  Clarence  Palmby,  at 
Kansas  City  on  May  27. 

Mr.  Palmby  spoke  at  the  Third  Na- 
ti(mal  Peed  Production  School  held  in 
conjimctlon  with  other  functions  of  the 
American  Peed  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 

The  contents  of  this  entire  message 
provides  the  base  or  cornerstone  for 
Congress  to  c<Hisider  as  we  develop  plans 
or  conduct  hearings  on  a  new  farm  pro- 
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gram  to  replace  the  expiring  one  at  the 
end  of  1970.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
editing  the  address  and  repeating  these 
entire  sections  that  I  believe  are  most 
pertinent.  Copies  of  the  complete  ad- 
dress can  be  secured  from  the  Depart- 
ment. The  excerpts  follow: 

ExcEXPTS      FaoM      Address      bt      Claxence 

PAI.MBT,    Assistant    Secrctabt    of    Aori- 

cuLTURE,  Mat  27 

Total  feed  grain  utilization,  stoked  by  in- 
creased animal  units  In  the  United  States 
and  stepped  up  rates  of  feeding.  Is  running 
at  a  record  level.  This  heavy  domestic  con- 
sumption of  feed  grains  this  year  will  more 
than  off-set  a  33  percent  decrease  In  exports. 
Total  utilization  Is  exceeding  1968  produc- 
tion by  almost  5  million  short  tons — which 
will  bring  the  prospective  carryover  to  44 
million  tons,  as  compared  with  about  48 
million  at  the  beginning  of  the  1968/69 
season. 

Com  has  accounted  for  much  of  the  In- 
creased disappearance  of  feed  grains  this 
year.  "Free"  stocks  on  April  1  were  less  than 
2.0  billion  bushels  and  were  well  below  pro- 
spective April-September  reqtUrements.  That 
will  mean  some  withdrawal  of  stocks  from 
the  loan  program  or  from  CCC  Inventory. 
The  com  carryover  Is  now  expected  to  be 
reduced  to  around  925  million  bushels — 
about  20  percent  less  than  on  October  1, 
1968. 

The  October  1  carryover  of  grain  sorghums. 
If  disappearance  estimates  are  realized,  will 
be  slightly  larger  than  last  season  but  below 
the  1962-66  average. 

Demand  for  high  protein  feeds  also  has 
been  comparatively  strong  this  year.  Con- 
sumption of  these  feeds  In  October-March 
was  up  6  "^ . 

Wheat  feeding  this  year  is  expected  to 
total  around  300  million  bushels,  about  a 
third  larger  than  last  year  and  tbe  most 
since  World  War  II.  The  corn  and  wheat  price 
margin  has  greatly  narrowed,  as  April  prices 
reveal.  That  month  farmers  received  $2.13 
for  100  pounds  of  wheat— only  13  cents  more 
than  com.  With  corn  prices  expected  to  hold 
firmer  this  summer  than  last,  seasonal  weak- 
ness In  wheat  prices  at  harvest  time  would 
further  reduce  the  margin  and  stimulate 
heavy  wheat  feeding  this  summer. 

PROSPECTS   IN    1970'S    BASICALLY    FAVORABLE 

I  want  to  turn  now  to  the  subject  assigned 
me  here  today— the  world  feed  situation  In 
the  1970's.  Let  me  say  right  off  that  pros- 
pects are  basically  favorable.  There  will  be 
problems  and  come  of  them  are  potentially 
serious,  but  I  think  the  favorable  factors 
wUl  outweigh  the  less  favorable. 

The  brightest  single  factor  In  the  world 
feed  situation  ahead  Is  the  economic  growth 
that  Is  taking  place  all  over  the  globe.  In 
my  opinion  this  growth  will  continue  In  the 
1970's  and  beyond. 

The  U.S.  Growth  rated,  as  measured  in 
terms  of  gross  national  product  per  capita. 
Is  Increasing  at  an  annual  rate  of  about  4V2 
percent  a  year.  Europe's  rate  is  rising  at 
about  2  percent.  Japan  Is  registering  a  phe- 
nomenal Increase  of  about  12 '/j  7c.  And  what 
may  be  highly  significant  from  the  stand- 
point of  tbe  future  Is  the  growth  of  the  less 
developed  countries,  which  as  a  group  have 
a  surprisingly  high  growth  rate  of  abOut  3 
percent. 

We  know  that  a  strong  economy  encour- 
ages high  consumption  of  feed.  The  cause- 
and-effect  chain  works  this  way:  Economic 
growth  supports  Jobs  and  purchasing  power. 
Ability  to  buy  stimulates  diet  upgrading — 
usually  reflected  in  increased  consumption 
of  red  meats  and  poultry.  This  Increased 
consumption.  In  turn,  calls  for  enlarged  herds 
and  flocks,  which  mean  Increased  use  of  feed- 
stuSs.  The  currently  heavy  consumption  of 
feedstuffs  In  the  United  States  basically  re- 
flects a  prosperity  situation,  although  favor- 
able price  ratloe  also  are  playing  a  role. 
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What's  encouraging  about  world  economic 
growth  Is  the  big  potential  that  exists  abroad. 
Most  foreign  countries  have  far  to  go  before 
they  even  approach  America's  consumption 
of  red  meats  and  poultry. 

U.S.  Consumption  of  red  meats  is  the 
world's  fifth  largest.  We  are  exceeded  in  our 
meat-eating  only  by  Uruguay,  New  Zealand. 
Argentina,  and  Australia.  With  an  annual 
consumption  of  about  180  pounds  per  per- 
son— and  further  expansion  In  prospect — our 
consumption  compares  with  138  pounds  in 
Great  Britain,  124  In  West  Germany  and 
Austria.  71  In  the  Soviet  XTnlon,  67  in  Italy, 
and  only  20  in  Japan.  As  you  can  see  there's 
much  room  for  further  expansion  of  meat 
consumption  and  VS.  feed  sales. 

U.S.  consumption  of  poultry  meat  has  been 
running  at  about  48  pounds,  whereas 
Europe's  rate  ranges  downward  from  23 
pounds  In  France  and  20  In  Great  Britain 
to  9  In  Denmark,  Japan's  poultry  consump- 
tion Is  only  6  pounds  per  person. 

We  are  vigorously  exploiting  these  pos- 
sibilities through  the  market  promotion 
work  being  carried  on  cooperatively  by  trade 
groups  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  some  70  countries.  This  program,  another 
of  the  favorable  long-term  factors  of  the 
70's,  Is  helping  us  capitalize  on  the  trade- 
expending  climate  that  economic  growth  Is 
creating  around  tbe  world. 

Our  own  strong  agricultural  plant  Is  one 
of  the  most  favorable  factors  we  have  going 
for  us  as  we  head  into  the  1970's.  Nowhere 
in  the  world  Is  there  such  an  Ideal  combina- 
tion of  soil  and  climate  as  we  have  In  the 
U.S.  These  natural  blessings,  plus  a  superb 
technology,  have  enabled  us  to  produce  feed 
grains  and  soybeans  more  efficiently  than 
any  other  country. 

It  Is  universally  recognized  that  the  United 
States  is  tbe  world's  most  reliable  supplier 
of  feedstuffs.  That  reputation  will  continue 
to  stand  us  In  good  stead  in  a  world  that  Is 
almost  desperately  eager  to'  enjoy  the  good 
things  that  science  and  technology  can  make 
available.  But  our  strategic  position  does  not 
give  us  a  "lock"  on  a  big  Importer,  such  as 
Japan,  Just  because  that  country  up  to  now 
has  looked  to  us  as  a  major  source  of  supply. 
Our  efficiency  gives  us  an  advantage  in  the 
fight  for  export  markets  only  if  we  statlsfy 
our  foreign  customers  with  dependable  sup- 
plies at  reasonable  prices. 

It  wouUl  be  hard  to  overemphasize  that 
expression  "reasonable  prices."  Our  pre- 
eminent place  as  a  supplier  of  feedstuffs  has 
been  built  on  a  pricing  policy  that  allowed 
our  products  to  compete.  We  get  Into  trouble 
only  when  we  deviate  from  that  policy.  Three 
years  ago.  we  set  price  supports  for  soybeans 
at  a  level  that  was  too  high.  The  effect  was 
to  increase  competition  for  soybeans  and 
products  both  here  and  abroad.  What  hap- 
pened: Plshmeal  Imports  have  cut  into  soy- 
bean meal  demand  In  this  country.  Flshmeal 
Imports  win  replace  750,000  tons  of  soybean 
meal  equivalent  this  year.  Another  competi- 
tor Is  a  synthetic  product — urea — which  this 
year  will  also  replace  750.000  tons  of  soybean 
meal  equivalent.  Abroad,  we  ran  Into  in- 
creased competition  from  sunflower  seed, 
reapesse,  and  fish  meal  and  oil. 

So  this  year  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
had  to  decide  whether  to  continue  a  price 
support  policy  that  was  damaging  the  soy- 
bean Industry  or  to  resume  a  course  that 
would  permit  growth.  The  decision  was  to 
reduce  the  support  level.  Decisions  always 
are  difficult  when  farm  prices  are  concerned, 
but  In  this  instance  the  longtime  welfare  of 
soybean  farmers  and  the  Industry  generally 
called  for  a  change. 

Efficiency  In  feed  production  h.is  been  a 
major  factor  In  holding  down  farmers'  live- 
stock production  costs.  The  comparisons  be- 
tween what  farmers  pay  for  feed  and  for 
other  items  of  cost  are  startling.  In  1968 
farmers  paid  24  percent  more  for  buildings 
and   fencing  than   in    1954:    they   paid   55' 
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more  for  farm  machinery;  they  paid  80% 
more  for  wages.  But  for  feed,  they  paid  9 
percent  less  than  in  1954.  Consumers  gain 
from  this,  of  course.  When  livestock  produc- 
ers can  produce  at  lower  input  cost,  they 
produce  more  product  at  lower  cost. 

PROBLEMS 

But  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  there  are  some 
problems  that  will  create  trouble  for  the  feed 
industry  in  the  1970's.  Many  of  these  prob- 
lems, as  today,  involve  our  export  markets  in 
one  way  or  another. 

Protectionism,  of  course,  is  high  on  the 
list  of  the  problems  we  face.  Protectionism 
hits  us  several  ways,  as  can  be  demonstrated 
by  examining  the  situation  In  our  largest 
single  market  for  feedstuffs — the  European 
Community. 

The  Community's  common  agricultural 
policy  for  grains  sets  producer  prices  at 
levels  well  above  world  prices — about  two- 
thirds  above,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  These  prices 
are  Insulated  from  the  Influence  of  world 
prices  by  means  of  fixed  threshold  or  Im- 
port prices  maintained  by  levies  that  vary 
with  changes  In  world  prices. 

An  Important  Ingredient  of  the  system  Is 
a  buUt-m  preference  for  trade  among  mem- 
ber countries  of  Community  grains  as  com- 
pared with  grains  from  outside  countries. 
The  preference  established  for  producers  Is 
maintained  by  keeping  threshold  prices — 
the  prices  that  must  be  paid  for  non-Coni- 
munlty  grain — above  prices  at  which  trade 
takes  place  among  Community  countries. 

Surpluses  produced  under  the  stimulus  of 
the  high  protected  Community  prices  are 
disposed  of  In  the  commercial  world  market 
for  what  they  will  bring.  This  is  done  by 
means  of  export  subsidies  which  the  Com- 
munity refers  to  as  "restitutions."  By  what- 
ever name  they  hurt  us  in  other  countries. 
Let  me  cite  two  examples: 

In  the  Japanese  fiscal  year  that  ended 
March  31.  1968,  the  United  States  sold  Japan 
108.000  short  tons  of  barley;  France  sold 
Japan  about  14,000  tons.  In  the  fiscal  year 
ending  In  1969,  however,  U.S.  barley  sales 
dropped  to  only  9,000  tons,  but  France's 
sales — reflecting  wide  use  of  "restitutions" — 
soared  to  500,000  tons. 

About  two  weeks  ago  Taiwan  purchased 
1,7  billion  bushels  of  French  feed  wheat  from 
the  European  Community  at  a  price  of  $47.85 
per  metric  ton,  delivered  to  Taiwan.  This 
fire  sale  price  represented  an  export  sub- 
sidy greatly  In  excess  of  the  actual  selling 
price  at  French  ports.  The  lowest  possible 
price  for  U.S.  soft  whea^t  delivered  to  Tai- 
wanese ports  for  ne;»rby  delivery  Is  about 
$65.00  per  metric  ton. 

The  feed  wheat  purchased  by  Taiwan  from 
the  Community  replaces  U.S.  No.  2  yellow 
corn  or  Thai  maize  in  feed  formation.  The 
price  for  U.S.  corn  dellevered  to  Taiwan  for 
the  same  period  is  about  $65.00  per  metric 
ton. 

The  poor  business  Judgment  being  exer- 
cised by  the  Community  In  offering  feed 
wheat  at  Irresponsible  prices  Is  impossible 
to  explain. 

Year  after  year  the  Community  has  in- 
creased the  target  price  for  corn  and  grain 
sorghum  to  force  a  greater  substitution  of 
domestically  produced  wheat  and  barley  for 
Imported  corn  and  sorghum,  as  well  as  to 
encourage  com  producers  through  denaturing 
subsidies  to  utilize  more  wheat  as  animal 
feed.  As  a  result  of  these  and  other  moves, 
the  use  ol  feed  wheat  in  the  Community 
has  Increased  from  an  average  of  4  5  million 
short  tons  in  the  1956-60  period  to  7  7  mil- 
lion last  year. 

The  competitive  position  of  grain  sorghum 
m  three  major  Community  markets— West 
Germany.  Netherlands  and  Belgium — has 
been  badly  crippled  as  the  threshold  price 
differential  betwe<^n  com.  grain  sorghum  and 
barley  has  been  narrowed.  As  a  result  Com- 
munity-produced barley  and  wheat  have 
nearly  completely  replaced  grain  sorghum  in 
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llTeatoek  and  poultry  ratlona  In  th«  Com- 
munltjr. 

The  Community's  policy  of  protectionism 
•l«o  tUM  encourmged  Imports  Into  the  Com- 
munity ot  m&ny  other  feed  Ingredients  as 
substitutes  for  cereals.  The  Import  charges 
for  such  ingredients  as  cowpeas,  manioc,  com 
gluten  meal,  com  gluten  feed  and  numerous 
other  Items  encouraged  substantial  Increases 
In  their  importation  and  use  In  feed  formti* 
latlon. 

It  could  be  that  soybeans,  the  U.S.  miracle 
crop.  Is  also  running  Into  protectionist  prob- 
lems In  Europe.  Let  me  say  a  few  words 
about  It. 

We  have  had  a  trade  with  the  Community 
In  oilseeds,  vegetable  oils  and  meal  of  almost 
$500  million  annually.  But  the  p>ollcy  makers 
In  the  Community  are  now  debating  a  pro- 
posal that  may  greatly  damage  that  trade. 
Specifically,  the  proposal  as  recommended 
by  Dr.  Mansholt.  Vice  President  of  the  Euro- 
pean Community  Commission,  would  con- 
stitute an  Internal  tax  of  $00  a  metric  ton 
on  vegetable  and  marine  oils  and  $30  a 
metric  ton  on  oil  cakes.  The  tax  on  oils  would 
be  aimed  at  discouraging  the  consumption 
jof  mluj^rlne  In  lieu  of  butter.  The  tax  on 
~meal*  would  have  the  objective  of  bringing 
the  price  of  meal  more  nearly  In  line  with 
cereals  and  to  discourage  further  Increase* 
In  milk  production. 

The  United  States  has  vigorously  opposed 
this  proposal.  We  have  made  It  known  to 
officials  of  the  Community  and  of  the  mem- 
ber countries  that  such  a  tax  would  seriously 
affect  oiir  trade  and  U.S. -Community  rela- 
tions. We  have  advised  them  that  If  the 
tax  should  be  adopted,  the  United  States 
will  move  swiftly  to  restore  the  balance  of 
trade  advantage  between  us.  All  In  all.  It's 
the  most  serious  protectionist  problem  yet 
faced  by  American  agriculture. 

What  feed  use  patterns  can  we  look  for 
In  the  Community  In  the  1970*87 

There  are  signs  that  the  Community  Is 
taking  a  closer  look  at  Its  agricultural  pro- 
grams. I  heard  many  expressions  of  concern 
from  business  and  indiifitry  leaders  while  In 
Europe  on  my  recent  trade  trip.  That's  en- 
ootutiglng.  But  a  person  would  have  to  be 
far  more  optimistic  than  I  am  to  see  any 
early,  meaningful  change  In  the  protection- 
ist pattern  that  the  Community  has  set  for 
its  agriculture.  I  am  afraid  that  until  the 
Coaununlty.  the  United  States,  and  other 
trading  nations  decide  that  national  farm 
policies,  as  well  as  tariffs  and  nontarlff  bar- 
riers, should  be  negotiated,  we  can  look  for 
a  continuation  of  the  protectionist  problems 
we  have  had  to  face  up  to  in  recent  years. 
Rising  competition  will  be  a  problem  In 
the  107O's. 

Production  gains  continue  In  most  of  the 
surplus  producing  countries.  As  compared 
with  the  early  1960'8.  Argentina  has  upped 
com  production  by  44  percent  and  France 
by  97  percent.  France  has  stepped  up  bwley 
output  by  25  percent,  and  Canada  by  88 
percent.  The  Soviet  Union  has  expanded 
production  of  sunflower  seed,  which  com- 
petes with  our  soybeans  and  cottonseed. 
Canada  has  boosted  wheat  production  by 
ai  percent  and  Australia  by  75  percent.  And 
so  It  goes. 

Crop  production  also  is  rising  In  most  of 
the  developing  countries,  but  notably  in  In- 
dia, Pakistan,  and  the  PhlUpplnee.  In  these 
countries,  there  has  been  a  marked  expan- 
sion In  use  of  fertilizer  and  machinery.  There 
has  been  Improvement  In  irrigation,  stor- 
age, and  transportation.  There  has  been 
establishment  of  extension  services  and  pro- 
ducUon  credit.  New  strains  of  wheat  and 
rice  are  making  an  extremely  significant 
contribution. 

The  dwarf  wheat  developed  In  Mexico  al- 
ready has  spread  rather  far  in  Asia.  In  In- 
dia aiul  PakUtan,  Mexican  wheat  now  covers 
about  16  to  30  percent  of  the  total  wheat 
acreage.  Wheat  production  in  West  and 
South  Asia  In  1069  maj  be  atmut  30  percent 
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higher  because  of  the  new  wheat  varieties. 
Such  increases  really  are  a  tremendotis 
achievement,  especially  so  for  countries 
that  are  always  walking  a  nutritional  tlgbt- 
wlre. 

However,  there  are  several  factors  that  will 
probably  Impede  expansion  of  the  new  wheat. 
A  substantial  part  of  available  Irrigated  acre- 
age has  already  been  planted  to  dwarf  varl- 
eties;  farmers  lacking  reliable  irrigation  can- 
not afford  the  risk  of  borrowing  money  for 
fertilizer  and  chemicals  required  to  produce 
the  new  grain.  As  production  increases,  farm 
prices  may  fall  and  the  priority  given  to  ag- 
riculture by  the  governments  of  these  coun- 
tries may  lessen.  Unless  the  marketing  and 
distribution  facilities  are  Improved,  price  de- 
clines may  give  farmers  much  less  incentive 
than  at  present  to  adopt  the  new  vareties 
and  produce  more  with  th«n. 

W^n  we  talk  about  increasing  competi- 
tion, let's  not  forget  feed  wheat,  which  is 
tiecoming  a  growing  factor  In  world  grain 
trade. 

Several  things  are  stimulating  feed  wheat 
use.  I  have  already  discussed  the  protec- 
tionist policies  of  Western  Etirope,  which 
encourage  wheat  production  over  and  above 
usual  food  and  feed  requirements.  There  is 
the  increasing  production  of  Mexican  hy- 
brids in  the  developing  countries,  which 
probably  will  mean  some  reduction  in  their 
demand  for  coarse  grains  as  well  as  some  de- 
cline In  the  food-aid  drawdown  on  wheat 
supplies  of  the  United  States.  Canada,  and 
Australia.  Also,  there  is  the  U.S.  wheat  pro- 
gram, which  allows  market  prices  of  wheat 
to  come  closer  to  coarse  grain  prices  than 
was  the  case  some  years  ago. 

How  much  wheat  well  feed  in  this  country 
In  the  1970's  is  rather  hard  to  estimate  at  this 
time.  The  200  million  bushels  that  we'll  feed 
this  year  refiect  some  rather  unusual  situa- 
tions— heavy  wheat  supplies  all  over  the 
world,  smaller  world  volume  of  trade,  the 
withdrawal  of  Japan  from  our  market  for 
several  weeks,  a  dock  strike.  It  is  conceivable 
that  these  Influences  brought  prices  of  wheat 
and  coarse  grains  closer  together  than  we 
would  normally  expect,  even  with  the  type  of 
wheat  program  that  we  have.  Assuming  that 
we  continue  with  wheat  and  feed  grain  pro- 
grams of  the  type  we  now  have,  we  certainly 
will  feed  substantially  more  wheat  than  the 
50  to  60  million  bushels  fed  in  the  late  1960's. 
It  is  conceivable  that  in  future  years  the 
United  States  may  feed  substantially  more 
than  the  200  million  bushels  that  will  be  fed 
this  year. 

There  are  two  technological  developments 
taking  place  in  the  United  States.  Their  full 
potential  cannot  be  fully  visualised  at  this 
time,  but  both  must  be  recognized  as  possi- 
bilities of  major  magnitude  as  they  may 
affect  future  feed  formulation.  These  are: 

(1)  The  development  of  hybrid  wheat,  and 

(2)  the   near  perfecUon   of    high   selective 
amino  acid  com. 

It  is  entirely  conceivable  that  during  the 
decade  of  the  70's.  the  traditional  Midwest 
cropping  pattern  may  be  changed  to  accom- 
modate high  yielding  hybrid  wheat  varieties 
and  high  selective  amino  acid  corn. 

If  high  yielding  hybrid  wheat  varieties  are 
further  perfected,  it  is  entirely  possible  that 
this  grain  may  in  increasing  volume  find  Its 
way  into  feed  channels,  possibly  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  old  standby — com. 

If  commercial  high  selective  amino  add 
com  is  further  perfected,  it  is  possible  that 
an  Increasing  volume  of  this  new  ingredient 
may  find  its  way  into  feed  formulation  and 
to  a  degree  at  the  expense  of  soybean  meal 
and  or  other  high  protein  ingredients. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  note  the  change  In 
cropping  patterns,  not  only  In  the  United 
States  but  In  other  countries  as  still  more 
technical  breakthroughs  become  a  reality. 

Aside  from  the  passible  effects  of  new 
technology,  use  of  feed  wheat  In  the  Indus- 
trlallzed  countries  n*  a  whole  is  expected  to 
Increase  in  total  as  well  as  In  relation  to  uae 
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of  coarse  grains  for  feed.  Projections  of  the 
Organisation  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development  Indicate  that  use  of  bread 
grains,  mainly  wheat.  In  the  OECD  coun- 
tries will  show  an  increase  of  about  40  per- 
cent by  1975,  as  compared  with  1961-63.  The 
OECD  countries  Include  Canada,  the  United 
States,  the  European  Community  and  other 
Western  European  countries,  Japan,  Aus- 
tralia, and  New  Zealand.  The  OECD  also 
estimates  that  feed  wheat  use  In  1976  will 
be  equivalent  on  a  tonnage  basis  to  11  per- 
cent of  coarse  grain  use  as  compared  with  8 
percent  in  1961-63. 

A  few  other  statistics  may  be  of  Interest 
For  the  developed  countries  as  a  whole,  grain 
consumption  this  year  is  estimated  at  608 
million  short  tons,  of  which  76  percent  or 
464  million  short  tons  can  be  Identified  as 
indirect  consumption.  Of  these  developed 
countries,  the  United  States  Is  by  far  the 
largest  feeder.  Our  use  of  grain  for  feed  and 
Industrial  use  accounts  for  38  percent  of  the 
world  total.  Next  is  Western  Europe,  with  25 
percent:  the  USSR  with  21;  Eastern  Europe 
with  10;  Canada  with  4;  and  Japan  with  2 

IN    CONCLtrSION 

Well,  these  are  the  things — favorable  and 
less  favorable^that  will  shape  the  feed  situ- 
ation in  the  1970's.  Altogether,  it's  an  en- 
couraging future  that  feed  producers  and 
the  feed  Industry  are  heading  Into. 

Here  at  home  our  population  continues  to 
expand.  We're  now  a  nation  of  202  million 
We  are  adding  2  milUon  people  each  year 
That's  equivalent  to  adding  two  Metropoli- 
tan Kansas  City  Areas  to  our  population  an- 
nually. 

With  our  expanding  human  numbers,  we 
are  not  only  eating  more  meat  and  p>oultry  In 
total,  but  also  more  per  capita.  As  compared 
with  the  late  1960'8,  our  consumption  of  all 
red  meats  has  Increased  by  17  percent — and 
beef  by  33  percent.  Poultry  meat  consump- 
tion is  up  34  percent.  These  substantial  in- 
creases far  more  than  offset  moderate  de- 
clines In  consmption  of  fluid  milk  and  eggs. 

The  export  situation  for  fed  grains  is  less 
bright  than  the  domestic  picture.  It  appears 
now  that  our  feed  grain  exports  will  gain  at 
a  rate  of  6  to  7  percent  a  year  In  the  early 
1970's.  /  iDOuld  hatten  to  add  that  thi$  pro- 
jection is  subject  to  change  without  further 
notice.  The  6  to  7  percent  Increase,  however, 
means  exports  in  1975  of  atKSut  27  million 
short  tons  as  compared  with  18.0  million  this 
current  marketing  year.  Asstimlng  that  we 
maintain  our  present  access  situation  in  the 
European  Conununlty,  we  estimate  that  soy- 
bean exports  in  1976  will  be  about  430  mil- 
lion bushels  as  compared  with  285  million 
this  year  and  that  shipments  of  soybean  meal 
will  be  over  4.0  million  tons,  as  compared 
with  2.7  mllUon  this  year. 

So  I  say  again:  It's  an  encouraging  future 
that  American  feed  producers  and  the  Ameri- 
can feed  Industry  face  in  the  years  immedi- 
ately ahead.  And  it's  a  satisfying  future 
Feed  producers  and  the  feed  Industry  are 
essential  parts  of  a  livestock  economy  that 
is  doing  so  very  much  to  make  American 
agriculture  great.  You  should  feel  proud— 
and  I'm  sure  you  are — to  be  part  In  these 
fast-moving  days  of  some  really  Important 
action. 


CONGRESSIONAL      DUTIES      LEAVE 
NO  TIME  FOR  LAW  PRACTICE 


HON.  WILUAM  L  HUNGATE 

or  KXBaonu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  IS,  1969 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  law 
partnership  of  Hungate  It  Orewach, 
formed  in  1956,  is  being  terminated  June 
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30,  1969.  Congressional  duties  leave  no 
time  to  devote  to  the  practice  of  law. 

While  a  century  ago.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln may  well  have  been  right  in  his 
statement  that — 

Olve  our  clients  to  understand  that  the 
election  of  a  President  makes  no  change  In 
the  firm  of  Lincoln  and  Hemdon.  If  I  live 
I'm  coming  back  sometime,  and  then  we'll 
go  right  on  practicing  law  as  if  nothing  had 
ever  happened. 

A  great  many  changes  have  occurred 
in  that  time,  including  what  we  pay  our 
public  servants.  Since  coming  to  Con- 
gress, my  annual  share  of  partnership 
earnings  has  always  been  less  than 
$4,200.  The  recent  pay  increase  has  com- 
pletely convinced  me  that  Members  of 
Congress  should  devote  all  their  time  to 
congressional  duties  and  not  engage  in 
activities  for  outside  income.  I  would 
think  the  same  rules  should  be  applied  to 
the  Supreme  Court. 

The  partnership  association  was  ter- 
minated as  it  had  been  conducted  in  the 
past  13  years — on  a  note  of  friendship 
and  cordiality.  My  partner.  Pete  Gre- 
wach.  has  purchased  my  interest  In  the 
partnership  and  will  continue  to  preu;- 
tlce  law  in  the  present  location  of  the 
Hungate  &  Grewach  law  oCBce  in 
Troy,  Mo. 


PPBS  AND  THE  CONGRESS 


HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

or   CAUFORWIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  18.  1969 

Mr.  TDNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  a  speech  given  In  Cincinnati 
recently  by  Robert  L.  Chartrand,  who 
is  with  the  Science  Policy  Research  Di- 
vision of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

The  occasion  for  the  speech  was  the 
35th  annual  National  Planning  Confer- 
ence of  the  American  Society  of  Plan- 
ning Officials  and  covered  the  use  of  a 
planning-programlng-budgetlng  system 
in  the  Congress. 

Mr.    Chartrand's   knowledge   of   this 
area  makes  his  remarks  of  special  in- 
terest to  Members  of  Congress.  It  fol- 
lows: 
The  Quest  ro*  Certainty:   PPBS  and  the 

CONCBESS 

(By  Robert  L.  Chartrand) 
(Note. — The  views  expressed  in  this  paper 
are  those  of  the  author  and  are  not  neces- 
sarily those  of  the  Legislative  Reference  Serv- 
ice nor  the  Library  of  Congress.) 

The  Importance  of  delineating  plans,  pro- 
grams, and  a  budget  which  are  realistic  and 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  Nation  Is  an 
unquestioned  factor  of  our  civilization.  So 
diversified  are  the  national  requirements  for 
measures  which  can  ensure  security  against 
external  and  Internal  threats,  as  well  as  a 
sustained  pattern  of  Improvement  in  the 
standard  of  living,  that  all  necessary  re- 
sources must  be  marshalled  to  achieve  the 
desired  effectiveness  in  governing.  Where  tra- 
ditional planning-programming-budgeting 
objectives  and  procedures  do  not  suffice,  in- 
novative replacements  must  be  conceived. 
The  derivation  of  such  objectives  and  pro- 
cedures cannot  be  fanciful  nor  nostalgic.  The 
quest  is  for  .certainty  .  .  .  certainty  In  plan- 
ning for  and  attaining  an  identifiable  fu- 
ture. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

While  the  Federal  Plannlng-Programmlng- 
Budgetlng  System  (PPBS)  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  a  creature  of  the  executive 
branch,  its  effect  has  permeated  all  sectors 
of  government.  The  Congress,  in  fulfilling  its 
constitutionally  imparted  duties  in  authoriz- 
ing and  appropriating  fiscal  monies,  has  ac- 
corded only  modest  attention  as  yet  to  the 
nature  and  impact  of  PPBS.  Hearings  have 
been  held,  debate  in  both  chambers  has  oc- 
curred, and  individual  Members  have  ad- 
dressed themselves  in  speeches  and  writings 
to  the  "new"  system.  In  spite  of  these  activi- 
ties, much  remains  to  be  accomplished  in 
orienting  and  educating  the  legislators  to  the 
potential  of  PPBS. 

The  pressures  upon  tlie  decision-maker  to 
render  meaningful  Judgments  have  Increased 
with  the  complexity  of  our  society.  A  con- 
comitant trend  has  been  the  need  of  the 
governmental  manager  for  Information  that 
is  accurate,  timely,  comprehensive,  and  rele- 
vant. The  Importance  of  creating  and  em- 
ploying management  tools  such  as  PPBS  was 
underscored  by  President  Johnson  in  his 
comments  on  the  introduction  of  the  Plan- 
ning-Programmlng-Budgeting  System  on  a 
govemmentwlde  basis: 

"The  objective  of  this  program  is  simple: 
to  use  the  most  modern  management  tools  so 
that  the  full  promise  of  a  finer  life  can  be 
brought  to  every  American  at  the  least  pos- 
sible cost. 

"This  program  is  aimed  at  finding  new 
ways  to  do  new  Jobs  faster,  better,  less  ex- 
pensively; to  insure  sounder  Judgment 
through  more  accurate  information;  to  pin- 
point those  things  we  ought  to  do  less;  to 
make  our  decision-making  process  as  up  to 
date  as  our  space-exploring  equipment."  ' 

In  order  to  achieve  an  improved  level  of 
performance,  there  must  be  competent  man- 
power to  design,  test,  and  Implement  the  new 
systems.  This  has  come  to  pass  within  the 
executive  branch  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  seminar  series  and 
special  courses  of  study  conducted  arranged 
by  the  National  Institute  of  Public  Affairs 
at  several  universities  (e.g.,  Carnegie-Mellon 
University,  University  of  California  at  Irvine, 
and  Princeton  University).  More  than  1,000 
Federal  personnel  now  have  received  various 
forms  of  PPBS  training. 

Comparable  efforts  to  alert  legislative 
branch  staff  persons  have  not  been  Initiated. 
A  number  of  Congressmen  have  raised  the  is- 
sue of  establishing  a  congressional  analytical 
support  capability.  Questions  such  as  these 
have  been  asked :  should  an  independent  sys- 
tems analysis  center  for  the  Congress  be  cre- 
ated? Under  whose  aegis  should  such  a  cen- 
ter function?  Should  each  committee  main- 
tain its  own  staff  of  experienced  analysts  ca- 
pable of  assessing  the  work  of  selected  execu- 
tive departments  and  agencies?  Should  steps 
be  taken  to  communicate  to  the  two  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  and  other  con- 
cerned congressional  elements  all  of  the 
background  reasoning  and  identifiable  op- 
tions developed  during  the  budgetary  proc- 
ess by  a  given  agency? 

The  crlticality  of  providing  Congress  with 
expertise  sufl^cient  to  at  least  minimally  eval- 
uate the  budget  as  presented  Is  concerning 
many  public  and  private  thinkers.  Policy 
choices  will  rest  upon  the  availability  of 
certain  key  data.  In  The  Year  2000,  authors 
Kahn  and  Wiener  assert  the  need  for: 

"...  a  new  sophistication  in  methodology. 
We  have  begun  to  assemble  statistical  time- 
series  both  to  plot  trend  lines  and  to  extrapo- 
late likely  developments  .  .  .  Along  with  tlme- 
serles,  we  have  begun  to  construct  'models' 
or  likely  combinations  of  trends  and  devel- 
opments In  order  to  uncover  the  connections 
and  causal  relations  between  variables."  > 

First  of  all.  Congress  must  understand  the 
essence  of  PPBS;  the  system  features  four 
distinctive  characteristics: 

1.  It   focuses   on   identifying    the    funda- 
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mental  objectives  of  the  Government  and 
then  relating  all  activities  to  these  (regard- 
less of  organizational  placement) ; 

2.  Future  year  implications  are  explicitly 
identified; 

3.  All  pertinent  costs  are  considered:   and 

4.  Systematic  analysis  of  alternatives  is 
performed.  This  is  the  crux  of  PPBS.  It  in- 
volves (a)  identification  of  Government  ob- 
jectives, (b)  explicit,  systematic  identifica- 
tion of  alternative  ways  of  carrying  out  the 
objectives,  (c)  estimation  of  the  total  cost 
implications  of  each  alternative,  and  ( d  i  es- 
timation of  the  expected  results  of  e.ich  a:- 
ternative  •■' 

Second,  the  problem  of  multiple-year 
planning  must  be  addressed.  The  utility  of 
a  "rolling  5-year  plan,"  introduced  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  1961,  in  all  areas 
of  national  planning  ha*  been  challenged. 
In  testimony  before  the  Special  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Utilization  of  Scientific  Manpower 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  Henry  Rowen  (then  Assistant 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget)  noted 
that  some  nonmllitary  Federal  components 
long  had  employed  multiple-year  planning, 
but  with  a  discernible  difference: 

".  .  .  these  earlier  plans  have  lacked  some- 
J.hing  very  important.  They  lacked  tying 
the  specific  accomplishments  which  were 
spelled  out  In  those  plans  to  the  finances 
required  to  accomplish  them  in  a  very  spe- 
cific, precise,  and  detailed  way.  They  weren't 
really  operational,  they  were  sort  of  dreams 
for  the  most  part,  things  that  would  be  nice 
to  have." ' 

At  this  Jimcture.  the  ability  of  Congress 
In  the  budget  review  to  ascertain  the  long- 
range  impact  of  a  program  on  the  national 
budget  Is  sharply  circumscribed.  Program 
expansion  or  contraction  all  too  often  is 
chancy  at  best.  Participation  In  the  reformu- 
lation of  program  objectives  seldom  Involves 
congressional  action  backed  by  analytical 
expertise.  Dr.  Bertram  M.  Gross  describes  tlie 
present  PPB-style  of  systems  analysis  as  'a 
systematic  way  of  thinking  about  nonsys- 
tetns."  '  Little  wonder  that  the  Congress,  in 
its  search  for  order  and  an  understandable 
mode  of  operation,  is  hard  put  to  perceive 
the  true  nature  and  significance  of  PPBS. 

Third,  the  Congress  would  like  to  under- 
stand more  fully — clearly  and  concisely,  and 
not  cloaked  in  the  Jargon  of  the  technocrat — 
what  PPBS  means  to  the  executive  branch 
budgeteer  and  how  congressional  function- 
ing In  the  authorization-appropriations  cycle 
will  be  affected.  Change  In  the  tradition:;! 
methods  of  budget  preparation,  submission, 
and  review  has  a  deleterious  effect  on  the 
certainty  of  the  end  result.  The  concern  of 
the  Members  of  Congress  regarding  this  dis- 
concerting possibility  has  been  expressed, 
and  caused  the  authors  of  Congress  Needs 
Help  to   make   this  observation: 

"Congress  should  develop  an  Improved 
ability  to  test  In  advance  the  relative  effec- 
tiveness of  alternative  covirses  of  action.  Cost- 
effectiveness  analysis  has  become  a  standard 
tool  of  American  management.  Because  effec- 
tiveness must  be  measured  In  tangible  results 
affecting  people,  it  cannot  be  measured  solely 
In  accounting  terms.  What  Is  needed  Is  op- 
erations analysis,  disclosing  what  people  get 
from  alternative  expenditures  of  time,  effort 
and  money." " 

And  so  a  situation  Is  developing  where  In- 
creasing numbers  of  Congressmen  and  staff 
assistants  are  becoming  aware  of  the  exist, 
ence  of  PPBS,  but  through  a  glass  darkly. 
Most  professional  forums  do  not  deal  with 
PPBS  In  the  congressional  milieu.  A  notable 
exception  to  this  is  the  recent  volume  en- 
titled Information  Support,  Program  Budget- 
ing, and  the  Congress.  The  result  of  a  two- 
day  seminar  sponsored  by  the  American 
Enterprise  Institute  for  Public  Policy  Re- 
search, this  book  explores  the  effect  of  the 
new  system  on  Congress. 

During  the  course  of  the  seminar.  Dr. 
Werner  Z.  Hlrsch  of  tbe  University  of  Call- 
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foml*  ftt  Loa  AngtlM  polntMl  out  that  pro- 
gram budc»tln(  aaautcd  the  deelalon-m*k«r 

at  thr««  leraU: 

|l|  On  Um  blglieat  UtsI  It  can  be  ua«<l 
to  help  Mlact  a  budget  mix  compoaed  of  aueli 
Urge  i>rogram  araaa  aa  national  MeuTltj, 
aoclal  deTelopment.  econocnlc  deTelopmant. 
law  and  order,  and  administration — and  atUl 
give  special  consideration  to  the  major  pro- 
grams within  each  of  these  areas. 

|3|  On  the  second  level,  program  analysis 
can  help  to  determine  the  best  mix  of  sub- 
programs and  sub-subprograms,  regardless  of 
whether  they  are  parts  of  one  or  more  larger 
programs. 

|3|  Finally,  there  U  the  reUUvely  low- 
level  decision  concerned  with  Inputs,  1.  e., 
determining  the  most  efficient  way  of  ob- 
taining  a  given   program   objective.' 

Dr.  Hlrsch  then  proceeded  to  opine  that 
Congrees  should  address  Itself  primarily  to 
the  first  two  decision  tasks,  but  has  been 
handicapped  in  performing  effectively. 
Enumerated  as  the  three  deficiencies  which 
prevent  Congress  from  utllialng  program 
budgeting  in  Its  decision  process:  "lack  of 
analytical  information;  lack  of  a  method 
'  to  fiTtegrate  information  to  give  an  overall 
-  perspective  of  the  budget;  and  lack  of  a 
procedure  to  review  and  evaluate  the  per- 
formance of  the  varloiu  agencies  and  the 
specific   programs    within   the   agencies."* 

Another  problem  which  has  caused  con- 
gressional brow  furrowing  Is  the  increasing 
number  of  Federal  missions  which  tian- 
scends  fulflllnxent  by  a  single  executive 
branch  department  or  cognizance  by  a  single 
appropriations  overseer.  Examples  of  these 
are  numerotis — and  increase  with  each  pass- 
ing year^-e.g.,  education,  oceanography,  and 
urban  development.  In  many  Instances,  tra- 
ditional dialogue  between  the  department 
and  the  leglalatlve  counterpart  is  thwarted. 
One  corrective  device  for  studying  a  given 
problem  and  posing  solution  alternatives  has 
been  the  preaidentlal  commission,  but  this 
doea  not  directly  Improve  the  dilemma  fac- 
ing the  Congrees  as  It  seeks  to  evaluate  ob- 
jectives  (or  progress)    and  allocate  funds. 

In  the  past  few  years,  terminology  has  been 
Introduced  In  proposed  legislation  to  use 
systems  technology  to  attain  "strengthened 
management  practices."  For  example,  dur- 
ing the  90th  Oongreaa.  this  phrase  was  In- 
cluded In  H.  R.  12048  which  would  amend 
further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  lOfll. 
as  prepared  by  RepresenUUve  John  V.  Tun- 
ney  of  California: 

"The  Congress  believes  that  United  SUtea 
foreign  aid  funds  could  be  utilized  more  ef- 
fectively by  the  appUcatlon  of  advanced 
management  decision-making,  information 
and  analysis,  automatic  data  prooeasing, 
benefit-cost  studies,  and  Information 
retrieval."  • 

Another  congressional  gambit  was  in  the 
area  of  devising  better  program  evaluation 
mechanisms.  Several  legislators  have  been 
concerned  with  the  absence  of  assertive  con- 
trol over  program  performance  and  what  Is 
being  achieved  with  the  tax  money  being 
spent.  A  number  of  bills  has  been  Introduced 
both  In  the  SOth  and  9ist  Congresses  calling 
for  the  use  of  "obJecUve.  sclenUflc,  and  em- 
pirical analysis '  in  evaluating  all  Federal 
programs  and  actlviues.  This  would  be 
achieved  through  the  establishment  of  aa 
Office  of  Program  Analysis  and  Evaluation 
and  Its  legislative  counter-mechanism,  a 
Joint  Commltte^— ef  Congress  on  Program 
Analysis  and  Ev^uatlon.'* 

In  his  contribution  to  the  seminar.  Dr. 
Richard  F.  Penno  of  the  University  of  Ro- 
chester polnt^  out  that  appropriations  sub- 
committees make  their  decisions  on  the  basis 
of  sampling  Information,  which  Is  of  three 
kinds:  program  information,  confidence  in- 
formation, and  support  Information.  Time 
consuains  the  Members  to  reviewing  new 
programs  and   expansions  of  old  programs. 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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Dr.  Peano  speaks  of  "uaosrtataty  reduetlon." 
and  cite*  the  type  of  ezeentlve  branefa  ao- 
tlvlty  aimed  at  aehlevlng  this : 

(1|  Malntenanoe  of  year-round.  Infonnal 
contaoU  between  administrator  and  auboom- 
mlttee  member  or  between  budget  oiBoer  and 
committee  staff  member: 

|2|  The  rehearsala  held  In  the  agency  prior 
to  committee  bearings; 

(3)  The  tending  of  subcommittee  member 
complaints; 

1 4 1  The  careful  obedience  to  the  language 
of  intent  in  last  year's  committee  report: 

15]  The  reading  of  last  years  teetlmony 
for  clues; 

|6|  The  attentlvenees  to  clientele  com- 
plaints; and 

|7|  The  attempts  to  compromise  Intra- 
agency  or  Interagency  conflict  and  enforce 
loyalty  to  the  executive  budget." 

The  form   which  the  budget  takes ft'>d 

here  the  role  of  PPBS  cornea  Into  full  play 

may  largely  determine  what  the  committee 
on  appropriations  will  discuss  with  the 
agency  representative.  Is  program  to  be 
stressed,  or  wlU  It  be  such  object  expendi- 
tures aa  travel  and  equipment?  The  frame 
of  reference,  then,  is  the  key.  The  very  na- 
ture of  the  execuUve-leglslaUve  appropria- 
tions conversation — and  which  element  en- 
joys the  intellectual  advantage — hinges  on 
where  the  budgetary  presentation  emphasis 
Is  placed. 

The  role  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
may  be  affected  In  three  ways  by  PPBS.  sug- 
gests Dr.  Fenno: 

|1|  WlU  PPBS  In  any  way  keep  appropria- 
tions subcommittees  from  having  the  kind 
of  sampling-type  conversations  with  execu- 
tives which  legislators  find  advantageous? 

(3|  WUl  PPBS  help  subconmiittee  mem- 
bers to  pursue  their  tradiUonal  mode  of  de- 
cisionmaking? 

(3 1  WlU  PPBS  open  up  new  types  of  leg- 
Islatlve-executlve  conversation  that  wiU  be 
advantageous  to  subcommittee  members? " 
The  ramifications  of  greater  congressional 
awareness  and  understanding  of  PPBS  are 
algnlflcant.  for  many  departures  from  past 
establlahed  pracUoea  and  exacuUve-leglsU- 
tlve  budgetary  Interactions  could  ensue.  A 
topic  stiU  hotly  debated  Involves  the  extent 
to  which  congressional  Inquirers  should  have 
accees  to  preliminary  budgetary  Informa- 
tion. ImpUclt  In  the  section  on  "Budget  In- 
formaUon"  in  the  "Final  Report"  of  the 
Joint  Conunlttee  on  the  OrganlJEation  of  the 
Congreas  ^  Is  enhanced  congressional  access 
to  departmental  fiscal  data.  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  inimila  case.  Is  to  be  the  In- 
strument for  collecting,  storing,  processing 
(often  with  computers),  and  providing  to 
the  Congress  such  Information  as  is  re- 
quested. 

Congressional  understanding  of  the  role  of 
automatic  dau  processing  (ADP)  In  the 
analytic  function  has  Improved  markedly  in 
the  recent  past,  but  some  confusion  stlU 
exists  regarding  the  way  In  which  this  tool 
can  be— and  should  be — used  for  optimum 
effectlvenees.  Dr.  Alain  C.  Enthoven,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Systems  Analysis  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  established  a  frame- 
work within  which  the  use  of  ADP  should 
be  considered: 

"One  of  the  primary  advantages  of  the 
computer  to  the  systems  analysis  function 
Is  to  permit  us  to  examine  a  much  larger 
number  of  alternatives  la  a  shorter  period  of 
time  than  would  be  otherwise  possible.  This 
is  eapeclaUy  important  in  the  case  of  very 
complex  and  InterreUted  systems  where 
hand  calculations  would  limit  the  time 
available  for  the  more  Important  work  of 
analysis."  " 

As  the  Congress  has  turned  lU  attenUon  to 
the  Impact  of  systems  planning  and  com- 
puter technology  on  the  Nation  and  thoee 
who  miist  govern.  Its  elements  have  begun 
to  move  to  comprehend  better  the  nature  and 
uses  of  the  Innovative  tools  and  techniques. 
The   Senate   Special   Subcommittee   on   the 
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UtlUaatton  of  Scleatlflc  Manpower  was  the 
first  committee  group  to  solicit  ccmment 
from  quaUfied  persons  on  the  strengths  and 
shortcomings  of  the  new  system.  Commentary 
was  received  from  experienced  managers  In 
the  PPBS  area  at  the  national  lev  I  (e.g., 
Rowen  and  Enthoven),  the  Federal  depart- 
mental level  (e.g..  WlUlam  Gorham  of  HEW 
and  Joseph  A.  Kershaw  of  OEO),  and  from 
the  States  (e.g.,  Vincent  J.  Moore  of  New 
York  and  Roger  Schrantz  of  Wisconsin). 

Exploratory  hearings  In  the  PPBS  realm 
also  were  held  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Na- 
tional Security  and  International  Operations 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
eratlons.  Chairman  (Senator)  Henry  M.  Jack- 
son of  Washington  opened  the  sessions  by 
emphasizing  that  ''.  .  .  our  Senate  subcom- 
mittee has  had  a  continuing  interest  in  the 
role  of  budgetary  process  In  helping  plan 
and  control  national  security  policy."  >»  Next. 
he  stated  his  belief  that  the  subcommittee 
could  perform  a  useful  function  by  a  "frank 
stock-taking  of  the  benefits  and  costs  of 
the  plannlng-programmlng-budgetlng  sys- 
tem." <•  The  subcommittee  was  presented 
with  detailed  testimony  by  Charles  L. 
Schultze,  then  Director  of  the  Btireau  of  the 
Budget,  and  Dr.  Enthoven.  This  conunentarv 
reflected  a  top  level  assessment  of  PPBS  pol- 
icy, management  exx>erlence,  personnel  selec- 
tion and  performance,  evaluation  procedures, 
and  individual  department  and  agency  ex- 
perience. 

Eight  committee  prints  have  been  Issued 
during  the  1967-1960  period  by  the  suT>com- 
mlttee.  These  are  wide-ranging  in  subject 
matter,  and  reflect  contributions  from  both 
the  pubUc  and  private  sectors: 

1.  "Official  Documents." 

2.  "Initial  Memorandum." 

3.  "Selected  Comment." 

4.  "PPBS  and  Foreign  Affairs." 

5.  "Budget  Bureau  Ouldelines  of  1968." 

«.  "Program  Budgeting  In  Foreign  Affairs: 
Some  Reflections." 

7.  "Interim  Observations." 

B.  "Rescuing  PoUcy  Analysis  from  PPBS." 

In  September  of  1967,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Economy  In  Government  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  commenced  a  series  of 
hearings  on  "The  Plannlng-Programmlng- 
BudgeUng  System:  Progress  and  Potentials." 
With  the  focus  on  Improving  management 
in  government.  Senator  WUUam  E.  Proxmire 
of  Wisconsin,  the  chairman,  called  attention 
to  Federal  responslbUlty  for  handling  ap- 
proximately 175  billion  dollars  annually  and 
the  need  for  the  best  possible  control 
mechanisms: 

"Certainly  at  a  time  when  approximately 
30  percent  of  our  national  Income  flows 
through  the  pubUc  sector.  It  Is  of  the  utmost 
Importance  that  our  policymakers  be  armed 
with  the  best  possible  tools  for  evaluating 
the  effectiveness  of  our  public  programs  and 
expenditures."  " 

Discussion  regarding  the  Intrinsic  worth 
of  PPBS  was  sustained,  with  advocates  of 
the  new  system  clalnoing  "that  for  the  first 
time  It  provides  declalon-makers  with  a  ra- 
tional basis  for  choosing  between  alternative 
i-oUcles,"  while  thoee  critical  of  PPBS  viewed 
lu  advocates  "as  a  new  breed  of  technocrat 
who  think  |slc)  the  computer  can  take  the 
politics  out  of  decision-making."  <•  Testi- 
mony was  presented  by  representatives  of 
such  clvUlan  agencies  as  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  Metropoli- 
tan and  State  applications  of  PPBS  also  were 
described  for  the  subcommittee;  examples 
were  New  Tork  City  and  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin. The  future  of  PPBS  In  various  sur- 
roundings was  discussed  by  govertmient  and 
private  sector  witnesses. 

In  addition  to  holding  hearings,  the  Con- 
gress also  has  begun  to  inject  wording  which 
requires  Federal  program  managers  and 
State/local  program  planners  to  utilize  cer- 
tain guidelines,  procedures,  and  documenta- 
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tlon  as  they  carry  out  various  experimental 
and  operational  projects.  An  excellent  treat- 
ment of  this  trend  Is  contained  In  Encourag- 
ing Improved  Planning  in  State  and  Local 
Government:  The  Federal  Role,  recently 
published  by  the  State  and  Local  Finances 
Project  of  The  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity.** For  various  public  legislation.  Dr. 
Selma  J.  Mushkin  and  her  co-authors  have 
outlined  the  "analytical  planning  process  re- 
quirements" and  "analytical  documents  re- 
quired by  the  federal  government  as  a  prod- 
uct of  the  planning  efforts."  The  significance 
of  highlighting  this  type  of  legislative  en- 
couragement or  coercive  direction  should  not 
be  overlooked.  Many  major  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion require  the  type  of  analytical  planning 
which  has  become  synonymous  with  PPBS; 
for  example,  the  Highway  Planning  and  Re- 
search Program  (P.L.  85-767),  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  (P.L. 
90-351),  and  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  (P.L.  89-10) . 

The  demands  upon  contemporary  govern- 
ment management  to  plan  better,  budget 
more  knowledgeably,  and  develop  programs 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  society  are  in- 
creasingly burdensome.  Pull  use  must  be 
made  of  the  PPBS  criteria,  guidelines,  for- 
mats, and  procedures  as  they  have  been  de- 
veloped during  the  past  decade  and  tested  by 
various  Federal  components.  The  congres- 
sional responsibility  to  confront  the  PPBS 
phenomenon  Is  two-fold:  first,  there  must 
be  a  continuing  evaluation  by  the  Congress 
of  the  efficacy  of  PPBS  as  an  executive  branch 
management  Instrument;  and  second,  appro- 
priate congressional  elements  must  move  to 
utilize  where  desirable  the  program  presen- 
tations inspired  by  the  PPBS  contributions 
to  the  Federal  agency  budget  documentation. 

The  success  of  the  Federal  Plannlng- 
Programmlng-Budgetlng  System  Is  contin- 
gent not  so  much  upon  the  directives  which 
establish  and  perpetuate  it  as  upon  the 
spirit  with  which  It  Is  enacted.  No  planning 
system  will  be  without  fault,  nor  lacking 
in  detractors.  Today,  there  must  be. the  op- 
portunity for  a  candid  examination  of  the 
alternatives  for  determining  our  future  as 
a  Nation.  The  potential  of  PPBS  in  pro- 
jecting and  arriving  at  a  desired  future  con- 
dition is  great,  and  must  be  seen  and  seized 
by  the  executive  and  legislative  leadership. 
This  action  can  result  in  ascertaining  more 
decisively  the  linlcage  between  then  and 
now. 
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LEGISLATIVE  QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OP    NEW    JEKSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  18,  i969 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  year 
since  1966,  I  have  mailed  a  legislative 
questionnaire  to  every  home  in  the  con- 
gressional district  I  represent — the  15th 
of  New  Jersey. 

I  believe  it  is  essential  that  a  Congress- 
man keep  abreast  of  the  legislative  views 
of  his  constituents.  I  am  eagerly  looking 
forward  to  their  replies  on  some  of  the 
more  important  issues  facing  America. 

The  questions  are: 

Would  you  support  a  proposed  "New  System 
of  Federal  Taxation,"  which  would  revise 
and /or  eliminate  the  nimiber  of  deductions 
now  available,  but  would  Impose  a  low  tax  on 
all  taxable  Income  of  all  persons,  thereby  pro- 
viding a  more  simplified  tax  system? 

Do  you  feel  that  the  present  Electoral  Col- 
lege should  be  abolished  and  be  replaced  with 
a  system  that  would  elect  the  President  by 
direct  popular  vote? 

Should  a  Cabinet-level  Depcu-tment  of  Con- 
sumer Affairs  be  created  to  protect  consum- 
ers? 

What  impression  has  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration made  on  you  so  far? 

Would  you  approve  of  a  "Preventlcare"  pro- 
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gram  that  would  provide  a  free  medical  ex- 
amination every  year  after  60  years  of  age? 

Do  you  believe  that  the  voting  age  should 
be  lowered  from  21  to  18  years  of  age? 

Do  you  support  the  Administration's  pro- 
posed $8  billion  "Safeguard"  antl-balUstlc 
missile  (ABM)  plan? 

Concerning  the  Vietnam  conflict,  do  you 
favor  (select  one) : 

(a)  A  continuation  of  the  present  military 
policy? 

(b)  A  unilateral  withdrawal  of  50.000  U.S. 
troops  who  would  be  replaced  by  a  like  num- 
ber of  South  Vietnamese  troops? 

(c)  Limiting  U.S.  military  efforts  to  pro- 
tecting population  centers  in  South  Vietnam? 

(d)  None  of  the  above  3  selections — insert 
your  alternate  choice  below. 

Do  you  feel  that  disarmament  talks  be- 
tween the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  would 
be  fruitful? 

Are  you  concerned  about  the  reported  dan- 
ger of  a  "military-industrial  complex?"       ' 


RINGING  OP  THE  BELLS 


HON.  DON.  H.  CLAUSEN 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  18,  1969 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that,  in  2  weeks,  all 
citizens  of  this  great  country  will  be  cele- 
brating Independence  Day,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  an  outstand- 
ing tribute  that  is  to  be  paid  to  the 
United  States  on  the  193d  anniversary  of 
the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence by  the  city  of  Petaluma,  in  my 
district  in  California.  I  am  inserting  a 
copy  of  Mayor  Helen  Putnam's  procla- 
mation, and  the  city  coimcil  resolution, 
proclaiming  the  "Ringing  of  the  Bells," 
In  the  Record. 

The  content  of  the  resolution  needs 
repeating  over  and  over  again  in  these 
troubled  times.  I,  therefore,  encourage 
every  Member  of  Congress  to  read  it  and 
further  suggest  you  ask  all  of  the  pohti- 
cal  entities  and  subdivisions  of  your  re- 
spective congressional  districts  to  adopt 
and  implement  similar  resolutions.  The 
resolution  follows: 
resolution    5233    approving    proclamation 

Issued  by  the  Mayor  Recardinc  "Ringing 

OP     the     BELLS,"     AND     URGING     CITIZENS     TO 
COMPLY 

Introduced  by  Councilman  Jack  W.  Cava- 
nagh.  Jr..  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  City 
Council  of  the  City  of  Petaluma  on  the  2nd 
day  of  June  1969. 

WThereas.  Helen  Putnam,  Mayor  of  the  City 
of  Petaluma,  has  issued  a  proclamation  read- 
ing as  follows: 

1  - 

"PROCLAMATION CITY   OF  PETALUMA 

"Whereas,  one  hundred  and  ninety-three 
years  ago  on  July  Fourth,  fifty-six  freedom 
loving  men  penned  democracy's  greatest 
manifesto,  The  Declaration  of  Independence; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
embodies  our  proven  and  great  American 
principles  and  represents  the  foundation  of 
our  nation  and  people.  This  was  a  divinely 
inspired  docximent  voicing  what  our  nation's 
foimders  believed  would  be  a  new  order  of 
the  ages;  and 

"Whereas,  on  J\Uy  Fourth  each  year 
Petaluma  citizens  pause  with  the  rest  of  the 
country  to  pay  tribute  to  the  founding  day 
of  our  nation  and  to  reaffirm  o»ir  deep  and 
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unwAverlng  belief  in  our  rloli  American 
berltaf*  and  prlnclplee:  and 

"Whereas,  we  must,  however,  do  more  than 
make  thla  a  day  of  rest  and  vacation.  We 
must  let  the  rest  of  the  world  know  that  we 
do  'hold  these  truths  to  be  self-eyldent;  that 
all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are  en- 
dowed by  their  Creator  with  certain  Inalien- 
able rlghU.  To  secure  these  rights,  govern- 
ments are  Instituted  among  men.  derlTlnf 
their  Just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed." 

"Now,  therefore.  I.  Helen  Putnam.  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Petaluma.  do  hereby  proclaim 
a  cltywlde  'Rtnying  of  the  BelUf  for  four 
mlnutaa  at  11:00  a.m..  Pacific  Daylight  Time, 
on  July  Fo\irth  as  a  solemn  tribute  to  our 
national  unity  and  our  undsrlng  devotion 
to  our  country  and  for  what  It  stands." 

Whereas,  this  OotincU  heartily  concurs  In 
the  statements  made  hereinabove: 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  thla 
CouncU  strongly  urges  the  citizens  of  the 
City  of  Petaluma  to  comply  with  the  clty- 
wlde "Ringing  of  the  Bells"  for  a  period  of 
four  minutes  at  11:00  am.  Pacific  Daylight 
Time  on  July  4,  1969. 
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A  CHALLENGE  BUT  NO  APOLCX3IES 

HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

or  rxoBma 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  18,  1969 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  caU  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
an  editorial  entitled  "A  Challenge  but  No 
Apologies."  by  Mr.  James  A.  Gallery,  edi- 
tor of  the  Palmetto  Press.  Palmetto,  Fla. 

While  the  editorial  is  directed  primar- 
ily to  graduates,  it  applies  to  all  Ameri- 
cans, for  it  points  out  so  well  what  a 
proud  heritage  we  have,  and  that  we 
must  not  take  our  heritage  of  freedom 
Ughtly. 

I  commend  this  splendid  editorial  to 
all  of  the  Members  of  the  House,  as  fol- 
lows: 

(Prom  the  Palmetto  (Pla.)  Press, 

June  13.  1967 1 
A  CHaLLKNOi  BUT  No  AroLOcns 
Traditionally,  Commencement  oratory  fills 
the  air  with  "challenges,  opportunities,  and 
awesocne  responsibilities."  and  vaxlaUoos 
thereof,  reminding  graduates  that  they  will 
be  called  upon  to  provide  leadership  and  as- 
sume slgnlflcant  functions  in  the  years  to 
come. 

This,  perhaps.  Is  as  It  should  be.  because  It 
Is  fundamentally  true  In  a  general  sense.  If 
not  specifically  appUoable  to  each  and  every 
graduate. 

In  recent  years,  however,  another  ingre- 
dient has  been  added  to  the  repertoire  of 
charges  presented  to  graduates  by  indlvldu- 
aU  of  a  peculiar  school  of  thought  that  more 
or  lew  amounu  to  an  apology  for  "the  mees 
we've  made  of  things,  we're  sorry,  and  we  re 
relying  on  you  to  straighten  them  out." 

It  is  with  this  lately-Introduced  concept 
that  we  take  Issue,  making  no  claim  to  hav- 
ing yet  produced  a  Utopia  or  having  equita- 
bly solved  each  and  every  problem  encoun- 
tered m  the  past  25  years  or  so. 

Admittedly  there  are  serious  and  baffling 
foreign  and  domestic  questlona  that  are  yet 
to  be  resolved,  and  Indeed  the  best  efforts  of 
u$  aU  wui  be  required  to  find  meaningful 
and  equitable  :'.n3w;r!. 

Acknowledging  all  thU.  we  would  Uke  to 
remind  todays  graduates  that  we  have  man- 
aged to  malnuin  a  democratic  society  and 
a  free  enterprise  system  that,  despite  im- 
perfections and  ouupoken.  strident  crlUcs 


have  produced  the  moat  powerful  and  afflu- 
ent nation  In  the  world,  one  that  la  both 
envied  and  coveted  by  foreign  powers  of 
varying  proportions. 

Consider.  19«Q  graduate:  you  live  In  a 
land  of  poUUcal.  social,  religious,  and  eco- 
nomic freedom  that  permits  the  widest  pos- 
sible latitude  of  expression  and  opportunity 
within  the  framework  of  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment designed  to  protect  the  rights  of 
the  majority,  basic  to  the  funcUonlng  of 
a  democratic  society. 

You  have  been  given  the  opportunity  of 
obtaining  an  educaUon  and  the  extent  to 
which  you  have  capitalized  on  this  oppor- 
tunity has  been  largely  a  matter  of  your 
own  volition. 

These  are  some  of  the  basic  heritages 
that  your  parents,  grandparents,  and  great- 
grandparents  have  managed  to  preserve  for 
you,  not  without  conalderable  personal  sac- 
rifice Including  the  bearing  of  arms  and 
enduring  the  inanities  of  war. 

We  have  not  succeeded  In  abolishing  war- 
fare, nor  is  it  likely  that  you  will,  as  long 
as  there  are  forces  in  thla  world  that  are 
determined  to  Inflict  opposing  viewpoints  at 
whatever  the  cost  In  human  lives. 

We  have  not  succeeded  in  eliminating 
poverty;  again.  It  is  not  likely  that  you  will 
either,  within  the  frame-work  of  a  free  so- 
ciety. Por  a  free  society  Is  a  dynamic  one  and 
its  technological  advances  In  the  various 
enterprises  sometimes  result  Ui  temporary 
displacement  of  people  dependent  upon  the 
former  system  for  their  livelihood. 

More  significantly,  perhaps,  is  the  fact 
that  experienced  social  workers  can  docu- 
ment a  number  of  welfare  cases  in  which 
the  recipients  apparenUy  prefer  the  weUare 
status  to  one  of  gainful  employment  for 
which  they  are  weU  qualified.  Thus,  the 
problem  Is  one  of  motivation  rather  than 
circumstance. 

Which  leads  to  a  major  lesson  we  have 
learned  repeatedly  in  foreign  and  domestic 
matters  over  the  past  quarter-century  or  ao. 
Americans  always  had  a  tendency  to  view 
most  problems  through  glasses  tinted  with 
enthusiastic  and  optlmlsUc  idealism.  That 
Is  to  say.  we  have  presumed  that  the  applica- 
tion of  our  own  institutions  and  aspirations 
win  strike  an  immediate  and  responsive 
chord  In  peoples  within  and  without  our 
own  physical  boundaries. 

And  we  have  been  disappointed,  if  not  out- 
right confounded,  when  the  recipients  of 
our  "gifta."  In  the  form  of  cash,  credits,  loans, 
counsel  or  what  have  you,  have  gladly  ac- 
cepted the  loot  but,  through  applying  a  dif- 
ferent set  of  values,  misunderstanding,  lack 
of  adequate  preparaUon  or  background,  or 
Just  plain  lethargy,  have  evidenced  a  pref- 
erence for  the  farmer  condition. 

No,  allegiance  cannot  be  instilled  nor  a 
level  of  asplraUon  raised  by  an  external  force 
however  sincere  the  Intent,  and  It  baa  little 
permanent  value  until  such  time  as  the  ini- 
tiative stems  from  within,  whether  it  be  a 
nation  or  an  individual. 

In  the  realm  of  ideas — political,  social, 
economic,  per  se — you  may  have  already 
learned  there  Is  hardly  anything  novel  about 
20th  cen.  .,ry  concepts  except  the  catch-word 
or  variation. 

"Ood  Is  Dead?"  The  ancient  Hebrews  ex- 
pressed the  thought  frequently  during  the 
Babylonian  captivity  and  other  times  of 
stress.  Before  and  after  that,  the  Phoeni- 
cians, Egyptuns,  and  Greeks  "burled"  what 
they  deemed  "Ineffectual"  Gods  with  almost 
monotonous  regularity. 

"Commune-lsm?"  Again,  the  Hebrews  and 
other  nomadic  tribes  practiced  this  politico- 
economic  theory  in  Its  purist,  non-militant 
sense  as  did  17th  and  18th  century  Ameri- 
can colonists. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  la  little  differ- 
ence between  the  Marxist-Lenln-intMpreted 
"Common-ism'  (we  prefer  to  spell  it  that 
way)  ruled  over  bj  a  totalitarian  dictator- 


ship and  the  former  lroo-«lad  Caar-lst  re- 
gimes. Roles  have  been  changed  but  the  end 

result  Is  the  same. 

"Generation  Gap?"  A  Bible  student  re- 
cently reminded  us  that  King  David  had  to 
call  out  the  Israeli  Army  on  three  different 
occasions  to  put  down  revolU  led  by  his  own 
three  sons. 

"Make  Love,  Not  War?"  He  didn't  put  it 
exactly  In  those  words,  but  the  late  Neville 
Chamberlain  returned  from  the  Hitler- 
dominated  conference  in  1937  with  a  "Peace 
In  our  time"  accommodation  for  handing 
over  Czechoslovakia  to  the  Nazi  despot. 

Two  years  later.  Chamberlain's  nation  was 
plunged  Into  lu  darkest  hour  of  peril  that 
might  have  been  avoided — or  postponed  until 
BrlUln  was  better  prepared — had  the  Prime 
Minister  taken  a  firmer  stand  at  Prague.  At 
least  that's  what  German  historians  of  the 
era  say. 

The  '"EsUbllshment?"  Well,  what'll  you 
have?  The  Soviet  Union  has  one,  as  does 
Cuba,  Red  China.  Nigeria,  and  assorted 
"emerging"  nations  and  trfbes  all  over  the 
world.  By  whatever  name,  it  merely  serves 
as  a  vehicle  through  which  order  is  main- 
tained and  desired  goals  attained  or  strlved 
for. 

The  absence  of  any  "Establishment,"  of 
course,  represenU  absolute  anarchy,  here- 
tofore "enjoyed"  by  cannibals  and  other  abo- 
rigines almost  exclusively. 

No,  there  Isn't  a  concept  without  prece- 
dence, save  in  the  scientific  world  where  new 
theories  and  refinements  of  older  ones  occur 
almost  daily.  Infrequently,  however,  are  they 
equated  with  social  matters.  (What,  for 
example.  Is  the  relationship  between  a  lunar 
landing  and.  say,  urban  renewal?)  Further- 
more, scientists  are  a  little  leary  of  generali- 
zations with  regard  to  human  behavior  be- 
cause homo  sapiens  happens  to  be  of  such  a 
variable  nature. 

Thus,  graduates,  we  make  no  apologies  for 
your  heritage.  Challenges?  Yes.  Opportuni- 
ties? Certainly,  particularly  In  the  area  of 
human  relationships  where.  Individual  iden- 
tities are  being  muted  by  an  increasingly- 
computerized  society. 

Nonetheless,  in  a  land  of  liberty,  you  have 
a  tremendous  advantage  over  the  caged-in. 
spoon-fed  static  variety. 

In  your  deliberations,  don't  be  reluctant 
to  examine  what's  gone  before  simply  be- 
cause It  represents  a  former  endeavor.  After 
all,  that's  the  basis  of  all  learning  and  a 
most  logical  reference  In  studying  "new" 
problems. 

We  salute  you  and  wish  you  Godspeed  In 
the  venture  of  yotir  choosing.  Don't,  how- 
ever, take  your  heritage  of  freedom  lightly. 
"Born  Free"  is  a  claim  that  cannot  be  made 
by  more  than  two- thirds  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation today,  and  It's  tnflnitely  less  costly  and 
painful  to  preserve  than  redeem. 


HONORING  OUR  RETURNING 
VETERANS 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

or  mw  JEiasT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  18,  1969 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
many  decry  the  fact  that  our  veterans 
are  not  accorded  their  due  honor,  few 
do  anything  to  try  to  remedy  the  matter. 
Por  that  reason,  I  am  particularly 
pleased  to  insert  the  following  articles 
from  the  Evening  News  of  June  14.  1969. 
This  newspaper  circulates  In  the  con- 
gressional district  which  I  represent,  and 
I  think  it  particularly  appropriate  that 
the  article  appeared  on  Flag  Day.  Me- 
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morial  Post  945t  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  Its  work  In  spearheading  the  pro- 
gram. The  article  followt: 

BX,OOMINGDAI.X  PaSADK  TO  HONOR  200 

RRTNT  Vrrs 

BLOomNCDALx. — Over  200  veterans  of  the 
armed  forces,  who  served  In  and  since  the 
Korean  War.  will  be  honored  Monday  night 
with  a  parade  and  recognition  night  spon- 
sored through  the  Joint  efforts  of  the  Bloom- 
ingdale  VFW  and  the  TrI-Boro  veterans. 

'"We  hope  to  start  a  fire  here  in  Blooming - 
dale  that  will  spread  all  over  the  coimtry," 
committee  member  Fred  Shepherd  told  The 
News.  '"General  (William)  Westmoreland 
said  that  nobody  is  showing  recognition  to 
the  veterans.  So  three  of  us  got  together  and 
sent  him  a  letter."  Shepherd  said  In  explain- 
ing how  the  project  got  started. 

"We've  gotten  tremendous  cooperation." 
Shepherd  said.  "It  seems  all  four  services 
want  this.  And  Rep.  Charles  Joelaon  prom- 
ised to  enter  It  In  the  Congressional  Record 
for  posterity." 

TO  KKPtXBXNT  CKNKaAI. 

Westmoreland  Is  sending  a  full  colonel  as 
a  personal  representative.  He  Is  with  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  

Memorial  Poet  9468,  VFW,  of  Blooming- 
dale,  will  Join  with  VFW  and  American 
Legion  posts  from  Butler,  Klnnelon  and 
Bloomlngdale  which  form  the  Trl-Bon>  Post, 
for  the  event. 

The  parade  will  begin  sharply  at  7  p.m.  In 
front  of  the  municipal  building  on  High 
Street,  Butler.  The  veterans  will  lead  the 
parade  and  will  fall  out  at  the  reviewing 
stand  at  Sloan's  Park  In  Bloomlngdale.  The 
route  will  be  from  the  Borough  Hall  down 
Park  Place,  turning  right  onto  Main  Street, 
into  Bloomlngdale,  and  then  to  the  park. 

Arthur  "Bud"  Boeeard  Is  general  chairman. 
Herman  Rlckmaa  will  be  general  grand 
marshall. 

BANM  TO  If  ABCH 

The  1st  Army  Band,  3rd  Naval  District 
Band  and  Air  Force  Band  from  McOulre 
AFB  will  march.  Joined  by  a  color  gtiard  of 
Marines.  Members  of  the  Women's  Army 
Corps  are  expected  to  participate.  

Many  state  and  district  Legion  and  VFW 
leaders  will  participate. 

Carl  Whrltenotir  will  act  as  master  of  cere- 
monies at  a  program  planned  at  the  re- 
viewing stand  following  the  parade.  Warren 
Hopper  will  welcome  the  veterans.  Invoca- 
tions will  be  given  by  the  Rev.  John  V.  Boim 
of  the  Church  of  our  Lady  of  the  Magnifi- 
cat, Klnnelon.  The  benediction  will  be  offered 
by  the  Rev.  Hugh  McNellly  of  the  BloooUng- 
dale  Methodist  Church. 

Commander  Joe  Franko  of  the  Bloomlng- 
dale VFW  post.  Commander  Dick  Larkln  of 
the  American  Legion  Post  and  Commander 
Roger  Snyder  of  Butler  will  be  assisted  by 
the  mayors  of  the  three  boroughs  In  pre- 
senting gifts  to  the  veterans. 


THE  3D  DIVISION  APPLIES  NEW 
CONCEPTS  TO  OVERCOME  PROB- 
LEMS OP  WAR 


HON.  TOM  STEED 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  18,  1969 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  forces  of 
the  3d  Marine  Division  operating  in 
South  Vietnam  are  applying  new  con- 
cepts of  amphibious  warfare  In  a  nuclear 
environment  against  guerrilla  opposition. 

Extensive  use  of  helicopters  logistically 
have  characterized  these  efforts  imder 
the  direction  of  Brig.  Gen.  Prank  E.  Gar- 
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retson,  commanding  general.  Task  Force 
Hotel,  the  forward  operating  headquar- 
ters of  the  division. 

Two  articles  in  Sea  Tiger,  Navy- 
Marine  Corps  publication,  give  graphic 
details: 

The  3d  Division  Applxes  New  Concepts  To 

Overcome  Pboblxms  op  Wab 

(By  GySgt.  John  Conick) 

Vandegbitt  Combat  Base. — Time  and  dis- 
tance factors  for  helicopters  created  new 
problems  In  Operation  Dewey  Canyon. 

To  meet  the  problems,  staff  ofllcers  of  the 
3d  Marine  Division  developed  new  applica- 
tions of  amphibious  techniques. 

Operation  Dewey  Canyon  conducted  by  9th 
Marines  Just  northwest  of  the  Ashau  Val- 
ley, was  centered  27  miles  southeast  of  Van- 
degrlft  and  about  30  miles  west  of  Hue. 

Every  Marine  and  every  pound  of  equip- 
ment, supplies  and  ammunition  had  to  be 
helicopter  transported  to  the  battlefield. 

"Our  main  problem  was  helicopter  turn- 
around time,"  said  Brig.  Gen.  Frank  E.  Gar- 
retson.  commanding  general,  Task  Force 
Hotel  with  headquarters  here.  "To  do  this 
we  positioned,  In  forward  areas,  a  small  logis- 
tical support  activity  and  a  limited  refuel- 
ing capability." 

The  forward  supply  activity  cut  down  fly- 
ing time  for  helicopters  delivering  ammuni- 
tion and  rations  to  assaulting  units  particu- 
larly in  bad  weather.  The  refueling  capabil- 
ity permitted  gunshlps  to  spend  more  time 
on  station,  orbiting  and  working  In  the  com- 
bat area. 

"Vandegrlft  continued  to  be  our  main 
logistic  supply  point,"  Cen.  Garretson  con- 
tinued, "but  in  near-critical  or  emergency 
situation,  or  If  the  weather  closed  In,  we 
were  In  a  position  to  support  our  units  more 
effectively  because  of  the  shorter  helicopter 
turn-around  time." 

Helicopters  using  the  forward  installations 
travel  five  to  eight  miles  instead  of  the  27- 
mlle  one-way  distance  from  Vandegrlft  to 
assaulting  units.  A  considerable  saving  In 
time. 

"Weather  was  another  factor  In  our  con- 
siderations. Our  early  experience  In  the 
northern  Ashau  Valley  complex  Indicated 
that  at  times  It  cleared  or  was  satisfactory 
there  for  helicopter  of>eratlons  hours  before 
weather  lifted  at  Vandegrlft.  When  this  oc- 
curred, our  copters  went  over  or  around  the 
clouds  and  began  to  work  several  hours  ear- 
lier," observed  Garretson. 

Disposal  cargo  slings  were  devised  to  speed 
operations.  It  was  no  longer  necessary  for 
helicopters  to  linger  In  the  landing  zones  to 
retrieve  slings  from  the  units  on  the  move. 
This  lessened  the  enemy's  opportunity  to  spot 
the  unit's  location  as  well  as  cutting  down 
hovering  time  In  zones  subject  to  enemy 
small  arms,  mortar  or  artillery  fire. 

Senior  officers  in  this  operation  remarked 
that  m  addition  to  disposable  slings  we 
could  use  disposable  containers  for  every- 
thing lifted  to  front  line  troops  in  order 
to  minimize  helicopter  usage.  As  an  example, 
the  2'/2  gallon  plastic  water  container  is  con- 
sidered essential.  The  heavy.  World  War  II, 
five-gaUon  water  can  has  outlived  its  useful- 
ness in  present  day  helicopter  operations. 

Another  important  addition  to  the  forward 
area  of  Dewey  Canyon  Operation  was  the  Air 
Support  Radar  Teams  (ASRT).  The  equip- 
ment is  composed  of  highly  sophisticated 
radar  and  electronic  computing  equipment 
that  enables  pilots  to  drop  bomb  loads  on 
targets  without  actually  seeing  them.  ASRT 
Is  also  used  to  guide  helicopters  to  ground 
units  during  bad  weather  when  visual  flight 
rules  cannot  be  used.  And  it  can  be  used  to 
assist  in  parachute  delivery  of  supplies. 

CH-47  Chinook  helicopters  of  "B"  Co, 
159th  Assault  Helicopter  Bn.,  101st  Airborne 
Division,  gave  Marine  fl>'ers  of  the  Ist  Marine 
Air  Wing  a  major  assist  when  a  record  1.047,- 
000  pounds  of  cargo  was  moved  from  Vande- 
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grift  to  assaulting  units  in  Operation  Dewey 
Canyon,  Feb.  18. 

"The  NVA  threw  about  40  rounds  at  us." 
recalled  Simpson,  "but  we  managed  to  flre 
almost  60  rounds  at  them^' 

"The  Marines  have  devised  a  method  to 
move  suppUes  by  getting  maximum  loads  and 
utilization  from  our  helo's,"  said  Army  Capt. 
David  Anderson  (61  Moonglo  Circle,  Colum- 
bia, S.C),  liaison  officer.  "They  always  have 
something  to  do.  There  Is  no  such  thing  as 
piecemeal  helicopter  operations." 

An  Army  Counter-Mortar  Radar  Team  was 
also  displaced  to  a  forward  position  in  the 
Dewey  Canyon  operation.  The  counter  mortar 
team  enables  Marine  artillery  to  immediately 
return  heavy  and  accurate  fire  on  enemy  ar- 
tillery and  mortar  positions  foolish  enough  to 
keep  firing  for  any  length  of  time. 

"Although  the  9th  Marines  have  been  heav- 
ily engaged,  we've  conUnued  to  bring  in  new 
replacements  and  Marines  returning  to  units 
in  the  field  after  R&R  (Rest  and  Recupera- 
tion Leave ) . 

"Outbovmd  flights  have  carried  end-of-tour 
men  to  rear  areas.  We  have  added  special  helo 
flights  to  meet  these  needs  as  necessary,"  con- 
cluded Garretson. 


Present  Warfare  Adapting  to  Locau: 
(By  CWO  L.  P.  Nadolny) 

Vandegbitt  Combat  Base. — ^The  war  In 
Northem  I  Corps  has  been  likened  to  am- 
phibious warfare  in  a  nuclear  environment 
appUed  against  guerrilla  forces  by  Brig.  Gen. 
Frank  E.  Garretson.  commanding  general. 
Task  Force  Hotel,  the  forward  operating 
headquarters  of  the  3rd  Marine  Division  here. 

He  also  spoke  with  pride  of  the  men  carry- 
ing the  battle  to  the  enemy  and  how  the 
limiting  effects  of  the  monsoon  season  are 
being  met. 

"The  Nortti  Vietnamese  Army  has  largely 
resorted  to  guerrilla  tactics  In  recent  months. 
The  wide  dispersion  of  our  units  as  we  sedc 
these  elusive  enemy  elements  is  a  page  from 
a  nuclear  warfare  text.  We  would  disperse  in 
much  the  same  manner  If  we  faced  nuclear 
weapons."  he  explained. 

The  tactical  area  of  responsibility  of  the 
3rd  Marine  Division  covers  over  600  square 
miles  in  Northern  I  Corps.  Division  units  are 
spread  from  Cua  Viet  on  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
in  the  east,  along  the  Demilitarized  Zone  to^ 
the  Laotian  Border  in  the  north  and  west,  to 
the  upper  regions  of  the  Ashau  Valley  in  the 
south. 

"We  have  retained  our  amphibious  char- 
acter despite  the  fact  that  we  are  operating 
frmn  land  bases  instead  of  helicopter  carriers 
and  other  convoy  elements  lying  off  shore." 
said  the  General. 

As  an  example  he  cited  what  in  Marine 
Corps  parlance  is  known  as  a  floating  dump 
(offshore  supply  ship).  In  a  ccnventlonal, 
across  the  beach  amphibious  assault,  the 
Logistics  Support  AcUvity  (LSA)  would  call 
for  needed  supplies  from  the  floating  dump. 
The  supplies  would  be  deUvered  to  the  beach 
by  landing  craft  and  perhaps  trucked  to  the 
requesting  unit. 

"Here  at  Vandegrlft  we  are  not  living  from 
the  sea.  We  have  stockpiled  our  floating  dump 
ashore  near  the  LSA.  Whatever  is  needed  can 
be  quickly  positioned  on  a  helo  pad,  picked 
up  by  helicopter  as  nn  external  load,  and  de- 
livered to  the  requesting  unit  in  the  Jungle 
or  on  a  mountain  peak.  This  is  an  adaptation 
from  our  amphibious  vertical  envelopment 
concept,"  he  pointed  out. 

Historically,  the  Marine  Corps  began  ex- 
perimenting with  helicopters  shortly  after 
World  War  II.  During  the  Korean  War,  the 
Marine  Corps  used  helicopters  for  medical 
evacuations,  reconnaissance  Insertions  and 
limited  troop  deployments.  The  ever  chang- 
ing and  expanding  concepts  of  vertical  en- 
velopment are  evolutions  of  these  early 
efforts. 

"We  haven't  hesitated  at  all  to  use  Army 
developed  helicopter  techniques,"  Gen.  Gar- 
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retaon  tUtcd  with  a  unile  "Mo«t  notable  of 
tlMB*  mn  th«  bellcoptcr  dependent  Bre  lup- 
povt  bMw  on  mountain  peak«  ajod  the  iwut 
inaerilon  of  b*Uoopt«r-bom«  troop*  for  cor- 
don oiMraUona." 

MooMon  type  wecther  In  Northern  I 
Corps  on  occMlon  hampers  and  alowa  heli- 
copter operations.  Rain,  clouds,  and  fof 
sometime  combine  to  bring  the  celling  to  the 
ground  and  visibility  to  within  feet.  During 
tbas*  periods  pilots  sit  and  wait  for  even  a 
momentary  break  In  the  weather. 

"Ill  tip  my  bat  to  our  young  pilots.  Given 
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dent  Robert  White.  Kent  State  met  thla 
problem  with  remarkable  results.  This 
was  done  despite  the  presence  of  many — 
at  times  up  to  100 — nonstudent  agitators 
from  other  areas.  It  was  also  done  de- 
spite the  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society's  high  priority  to  "bring  down" 
Kent  SUte  University. 

I  am  atUchlng  a  copy  of  a  letter  that 
I  received  from  a  reporter.  William  Q. 
Armstrong,  who  wrote  a  series  of  articles 
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any  kind  of  a  minimum  opportunity,  par-     concerning  this  subject.  I  am  also  plac- 


tlculariy  in  case  of  emergency  evacuations. 
they  wUl  fly  through  cloud  covered  moun- 
tain passes  at  1,300  feet  and  less,  and  follow 
streams  along  mist-shrouded  valley  floors  to 
reach  their  destinations."  he  said  In  tribute. 
Perhaps  the  hat  should  also  be  tipped  to 
Major  Oen  Raymond  O.  Davis,  commanding 
general.  3rd  Marine  Division,  and  Oarretson. 
Despite  the  weather,  on  only  rare  occasions 
baa  either  missed  dally  vlsiu  to  units  in  the 
bush.  Riflemen  and  cannoneers  all  across 
Northern  I  Corps  have  come  to  luu>w  them 
by  sight 


Ing  In  the  Rigor o  the  two  articles  that 
Mr.  Armstrong  wrote  covering  this  sub- 
ject In  depth.  It  Is  my  hope  that  the  two 
articles  might  have  points  which  other 
universities  could  share. 
The  material  follows: 

BmcA,  Ohio. 
June  8.  t9«9. 
Hon.  J.  WiuxAM  Stanton, 
House  of  Repreaentativea, 
Washinnton.  DC. 
Dkab  CoNOKcaaifAN  Stanton:  As  the  Kent 


When  weather  prevents  normal  helicopter  State  University  academic  year  draws  to  a 
-teeupply.  Ozed  wing  transport  aircraft  and  close,  it  might  be  well  to  pause  and  review 
belleopten  may  para-drop  rations  and  am-     the    peace-keeping    activities    of    university 


munition  to  waiting  units. 

"Operating  above  the  cloud  cover  at  0,000 
feet  and  directed  by  radar,  our  para-drop* 
bave  been  on  target  and  recoverable  at  least 
80  per  cent  of  the  time.  This  means  that  bad 
weather  slows  us  up  but  It  certainly  doesnt 
•top  us."  observed  Oen.  Oarretson. 

During  the  current  monsoon  season.  b«Ml 
weather  has  Inhibited  operations  for  several 
periods  of  four  and  five  days.  Some  division 
positions  encounter  "in  and  out'  weather 
condlUons.  In  thU  sltuailon  helicopters  will 
orbit  the  position  and  deliver  external  loads 


ofllclals  during  this  unusually  turbulent 
time. 

As  violence  of  major  proportions  rocked 
hundreds  of  Amerloan  campuses,  raining 
destruction  and  injury  on  the  property  and 
person  of  those  Involved — and  causing  some 
of  them  to  shut  their  doors  to  even  serious 
studenw— Kent  State  University  renuiined 
open  and  remarkably  well-ordered. 

This,  despite  the  fact  of  the  presence  of 
many — at  times  up  to  100 — non-student  agi- 
tators from  other  areas,  and  Kent  SUte  Uni- 
versity's   high   priority   on   Students    for   a 


In    the    landing    zone    during    momentary  Democratic  Society's  list  of  schools  to  "bring 

breaks  In  the  cloud  cover.  down." 

The  esteem  he  holds  for  the  troops  fight-  Long  hours  of  in-depth  planning  went  into 

Ing  In  the  Jungles  and  mountains  was  evl-  the  maintenance  of   peace  on  campus   this 

dent  as  Oen.  Oarretson  said.  "The  ability  of  year,  and   the  deep  concern  of  Kent  State 


small  unit  leaders  and  commanders  to  or- 
ganise quickly  and  be  prepared  for  anywhere 
from  two  hours  to  30  days  in  the  bush  is 
fantastic." 

"Loyalty  of  the  riflemen  to  each  other  and 
to  the  unit,  especially  while  in  contact  with 
the  enemy,  is  of  the  highest  possible  order. 
Many  with  wounds  of  varying  degree  of 
severity  refuse  evacuation  until  the  contact 
is  clearly  broken.  It  is  a  mark  of  them  as 
men  and  as  Marines." 


ofllclals.  as  weU  as  their  brilliant  reaction 
to  crises  which  arose,  precluded  violent 
demonstraUona  on  a  massive,  disruptive 
scale.  As  a  reporter  for  both  The  Dally  Kent 
SUter  and  the  Kent-Pa venna  Record  Courier, 
I  was  privileged  to  observe  some  of  this 
planning  and  a*«  It  go  into  eflTect.  Oonse- 
quenUy  I  grew  to  have  a  great  deal  of  respect 
for  those  who  were  calling  the  shots  under 
heavy  pressure  In  the  students'  best  interests. 
Kent    State    remained    open    ttils    spring. 


A  number  of  3rd  Marine  Division  fire  sup-     despite  repeated  threats  against  the  person- 
w  ^.  ^  ^  jj^j  ^^^  ^^^  physical  plant;  the  Admlnlstra- 

Oon.  under  Pres.  Robert  I.  White,  merit*  a 
word  of  praise  for  this.  I  am  enclosing  two 
articles  from  the  R«cord  Courier  which 
illustrate  the  usage  of  one  of  the  moat  ef- 
fective methods  of  averting  campus  up- 
hand  to  improve  their  bunkers.  Such  things     risings — the    us*    of    temporary    restraining 


port  tMtses  have  been  continuously  occupied 
since  their  construction  and  Leathernecks 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  time  to  improve 
their  circumstances.  Oen.  Oarretson  grinned 
as  he  spoke  of  their  acoomplishments. 

"We  expect  our  men  to  use  the  material  at 


aa  ailing  ammo  boxes  with  dirt  are  common. 
But  it  takes  a  little  extra  effort  to  build  sUlr- 
ways  of  empty  shell  casings  up  steep  slopes.' 


KENT  STATE  UNIVERSITY  AND 
THE  SD6 


HON.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  18.  1969 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
H  would  be  of  Interest  to  my  colleagues 


orders.  Aa  can  be  seen  from  the  articles,  they 
were  employed  In  a  special  selecUve  usage 
at  KSU. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Bnx  AkMSTaoNo. 

RsaraAUtiNO    Oaskas    Waax    Vmta   ran    at 

Kknt  Stats   Univcssitt 

(By  BUI  Arnutrong) 


however.  Is  tb*  first  university  at  which 
they  have  be*n  used  to  enjdn  certain  per- 
sons from  coming  onto  the  campus. 

The  order  is  analogous  to  that  Issued  by 
a  Judge  in  lat>or  disputes  merely  on  the 
threat  of  a  worker  strike.  It  has  the  elTect 
of  prohibiting  the  persons  from  appearing  on 
campus  for  any  reason,  merely  as  a  result  of 
statements  or  actions  considered  violent  and 
dangerous. 

If  for  any  reason  the  persons  reappear 
while  the  injunction  is  in  elfect,  they  are 
in  contempt  of  court  and  are  subject  to 
Immediate  arrest.  Under  such  circumstances, 
there  is  no  Jury  trial — the  penalty  is  deter- 
mined solely  by  the  Judge. 

The  idea  for  using  TROs  In  this  manner 
was  conceived  last  fall  by  Barclay  D.  Mc- 
Mlllen  of  the  KSU  political  science  depart- 
ment while  he  was  teaching  a  class  In  Con- 
stitutional Law. 

Use  of  the  injunction,  however,  has  met 
with  some  local  controversy,  since  It  Is  nat- 
urally regarded  as  a  very  powerful  weapon 
of  the  court. 

Ralph  Oates.  KSU  director  of  student  con- 
duct, said  that  he  gives  qualified  endorse- 
ment to  using  TROs. 

"I  think  the  injunction  la  good  If  used 
sparingly."  he  said,  adding  that  he  hoped  is- 
suance of  further  injunctions  would  not 
prove  necessary. 

The  order  of  disciplinary  action  which 
Oates  said  he  would  prefer  to  follow  is  In 
three  steps:  university  disciplinary  proceed- 
ings; If  those  fail,  or  are  disrupted,  then 
civil  arresu  may  take  place;  and  lastly,  it 
arrests  do  not  control  the  demonstrators, 
then  Injunctions. 

It  has  been  pointed  out,  though,  that  in 
the  situation  of  non-students  participating 
in  violent  disruptions,  the  university  cannot 
act  internally  against  them. 

Barclay  D.  McMUlen.  special  advisor  on 
student  rights,  said  he  favors  use  of  in- 
junctions mainly  against  these  non-students, 
whose  declared  purpose  for  being  on  campus 
is  to  cause  disruptions. 

He  noted  that  continued  use  of  TROs 
against  troublesome  non-students  gradually 
reduces  the  niuntxer  of  persons  able  to  par- 
Ucipate  in  any  further  disturbances. 

Political  science  professor  Byron  G.  Lander 
expressed  a  somewhat  different  point  of  view. 
He  maintained  that  universities  should  use 
great  discretion  in  applying  legal  sanctions 
as  severe  as  TROs.  and  that  Kent  State  did 
not  exercise  that  discretion. 

Lander  added  that  restraining  orders  par- 
ticularly should  not  be  used  as  an  "anUcl- 
patory  action."  as  he  claims  they  were  at 
KSU.  He  stressed  that  TROs  should  only  be 
used  "with  a  great  deal  of  discretion  and 
solely  as  a  last  resort." 

Robert  Matson.  vice  president  for  student 
atralrs,  suggested  in  a  Record-Courier  Inter- 
view May  13  "preventive  rules."  which  would 
give  universities  power  to  restrict  certain 
speakers  and  organizations  from  campus. 

Mataon  made  it  clear  that  these  should 
only  be  used  "when  there  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  conspiracy  (by  said  persons)  against 
the  university." 

Apparently,  however,  the  courta  have  been 
successful  in  KSU's  case  in  the  attempt  to 
keep  certain  SDS  leaders  off  campus.  Of  the 
five 


t>een  Illegally  on  campus  since 


Co»irt  against  the  five  major  leaders  of  Stu- 
dents for  a  Democratic  Society  (SDS)  who 
took  part  in  a  demonstration  at  the  Kent 
State  Administration  Building  the  previous 
day.  All  five  persons  are  non-students. 


The  only  time  they  were  on  campus  was 
April  le.  during  the  Student  Conduct  Board 
hearings  at  the  Music  and  Speech  Center. 
Disruption  of  those  hearings  resulted  in  53 
arrests. 

The    restraining   order    was    modified   for 


This  legal   technique — in  a  special  usage 

Who  are  concerned  with   peacekeeping     ?"*  employed  at  Ksu-may  prove  to  be  the        _.  .„ „.„,  „^„„  ^„  „oa,oea  ,or 

acUvltJes    on    university    campuses    to     ''JZJ^.^'J'VTT''  '"'J^'''"'  ''^'■'^*  the  five  c5i;;r  according  "  t^^Co^tTf 

know  how  Kent  State  University.  In  my     ^*!^"^°°  American  college  campuses.  Common  Pleas  Journal  entry,  for  the  sole 

district,  handled  this  problem  this  past     ^U^,_  **!      w°   "!^  **  °^**"  colleges  purpose  of  their  acUng  as  witnesses  in  the 

year                                                              ^^       pnmarUy  to  break  up  demonstrations  or  sit-  Conduct  Board  hearings 

l!^H*i^'  in  progress,  such  as  at  Howard  A  highly  ranked  unlvetsity  aide  speculated 

and   Dartmouth   during   April.    Kent   Stat*,  that  otheJ  regional  SDe  leideiS  who  would 


Under  the  capable  leadership  of  Preal- 
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hav*  oonaldwad  coming  to  Kant  to  help  wen 
suffldently  soared  or  warned  by  wbat  hap- 
pened to  th*  leaderahlp  here  that  they  d^ 
elded  not  to  oome. 

iMJtnscnows:  Answb  to  SDS 

(By  Bill  Armstrong) 

Court  Injtinctlons  seem  to  have  been  th* 
answer  to  problems  in  several  universities 
throughout  the  nation  this  spring. 

At  Kent  State,  the  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society  (SDS)  leaders  who  were  barred 
from  campus  have  gone  elsewhere — some  to 
other  schools  In  Ohio.  This  is  one  reason  why 
it  has  been  suggested  that  state-wide  au- 
thority be  given  to  the  Attorney-Oeneral  to 
enjoin  "hard-core"  revolutionaries  from  all 
state-supported   universities. 

Besides  the  effect  of  keeping  state  univer- 
sities free  of  vloletu;e.  the  effect  of  temporary 
restraining  orders  (TROs)  against  campus 
revolutionaries  may  also  eliminate  the  clamor 
in  legislative  chambers  for  restrictive  and 
much-feared  regulations  of  university  ad- 
ministrations. 

Many  college  administrators  have  called 
for  "local  autonomy"  in  handling  their  own 
problems,  and  this  may  prove  to  b«  a  good 
compromise. 

Much  of  the  legislation  that  has  been  pro- 
posed this  year,  administrators  feel,  could 
jeopardize  control  over  local  affairs  and  Im- 
pair th*  fre«  functioning  of  an  academic 
community. 

Perhaps  lawmaker*  wer*  ramemberlng 
W.  B.  Teata'  "The  Second  Coming"  as  they 
flooded  th*  hoppers  of  state  and  national 
legislature*  this  year  with  bills  to  curb  col- 
lege-age protestors.  Yeats  wrote: 

"Things  fall  apart.  The  center  cannot  hold. 
Mere  anarchy  is  loosed  upon  the  world.  The 
blood-dimmed  tide  is  loosed,  and  every- 
where the  ceremony  of  Innocence  Is  drowned. 
The  best  lack  all  conviction,  while  the  worst 
are  full  of  passionate  Intensity.'* 

As  major  Institutions  faced  the  spring  of- 
fensive of  SDS.  they  quickly  picked  up  the 
use  of  temporary  restraining  orders  to  con- 
trol it. 

University  authorities  agree  about  the  po- 
tency of  such  Injunctions  and  the  net  posi- 
tive aspects  of  using  them. 

First,  their  use  does  not  necessitate  uni- 
versity disciplinary  action  so  the  orders  ar* 
equally  good  when  Issued  against  non- 
students,  who  reportedly  have  been  at  the 
root  of  much  of  the  troubl*  at  several 
schools.  Including  Kent. 

Secondly,  a  court  order  can  Immediately 
remove  the  dlsruptors  from  campus  and  keep 
them  away.  Violators  are  subject  to  immedi- 
ate arrest  and  sentencing  without  a  Jury 
trial,  because  the  Judge  Issuing  the  order 
exercises  sole  Jurisdiction  in  the  matter. 

Thirdly,  most  of  the  usually  bold  campus 
revolutionaries  have  some  measure  of  respect 
(or  fear)  of  the  court's  power,  and  realize 
that  defiance  of  a  TRO — even  by  setting  foot 
on  campus — may  quickly  put  them  behind 
bars. 

Fourth,  schools  can  avoid  calling  in  out- 
side police  forces  and  can  have  the  brunt  of 
the  blame  absorbed  by  the  court  system.  Thls^ 
distracts  the  attention  of  th*  rebels  from  the 
university,  and  gives  them  a  vaguer,  much 
less  familiar  target. 

Where  vlolatlohs  of  the  Injunctions  occur, 
as  at  Dartmouth  and  Columbia  recently, 
what  one  professor  described  as  "Instant 
justice"  can  be  dealt. 

The  Judge,  actmg  alone,  determines  the 
penalties  for  violators;  at  Dartmouth,  those 
who  violated  the  InJimctloC  were  given  4&- 
day  sentences. 

Th*  use  of  Injunctions  at  Columbia  this 
spring  was  described  by  Prof.  Edward  Kala- 
Jlan  at  a  oonferenoe  on  "Student  Proteat  and 
the  Law"  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  two  weeks 
ago: 

"It  was  first  used  In  connection  with  a  slt- 
ia  which  occurred  in  the  Columbia  College 
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Admissions  Ofllc*  on  April  14  and  15,  by  a 
group  of  black  students  and  non-students. 

(Not*  that  the  Injunction  use  against  non- 
student*  at  Columbia  occurred  after  the  KSU 
dlsturbanc**  and  th*  restiltant  court  order 
here.) 

"This  group  vacated  the  premises  at  2  a.m. 
as  soon  as  their  attorneys  were  provided  with 
copies  of  the  Injunction. 

"On  April  17,  a  group,  estimated  to  exceed 
200  students  and  non-students,  occupied  Phi- 
losophy Hall  in  an  SDS-sponsored  sit-in. 
Thttt  group  vacated  the  premises  less  than  an 
hour  after  the  university's  injunction  was 
served  in  the  building." 

Kalajlan  then  described  a  building  occu- 
pation which  took  place  two  weeks  later.  In- 
volving several  hundred  of  the  same  group: 

"They  refused  to  leave  when  warned  that 
they  were  violating  the  Injunction  against 
disruptive  demonstrations. 

"However,  as  soon  as  they  heard  that  the 
court  had  signed  a  writ  of  body  attaclunent, 
directing  the  sheriff  of  the  City  of  New  York 
to  bring  them  before  the  court  on  charges 
of  criminal  contempt,  they  scurried  from  the 
building  after  covering  their  faces  with  cloth 
to  conceal  their  identities." 

It  now  seems  clear  to  some  observers  that 
the  cure  for  campus  demonstrations  may  be 
spreading  from  one  university  administration 
to  another  as  quickly  as  the  disease  itself 
spread  earlier  in  the  year. 

There  are  currently  two  schools  of  thought 
circulating  In  universities  as  to  the  future 
measures  of  discipline  to  be  Invoked.  Clearly, 
universities'  student  conduct  codes  as  pres- 
ently written  are  not  eqtilpped  to  handle 
revolutionary  violence;  they  will  have  to  be 
revised. 

Some  persons  would  agree  with  KSU's  stu- 
dent conduct  director,  who  maintains  a  pref- 
erence for  internal  discipline  and  arrests — In 
that  order — before  temporary  restraining  or- 
ders. 

Others  say  that  TROs  are  the  key  to  quel- 
ling and  averting  future  trouble  at  universi- 
ties and  that  they  should  be  served  to  all 
self-declared  revolutionaries. 

The  chief  task  now  before  the  universities 
Is  to  cool  down  the  state  legislatures  and  con- 
vince them  that  problems  are  locally  soluble. 


INDEPENDENCE  DAY  SALUTE  TO 
MOROC?CO 


HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  18,  1969 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  Just 
a  short  13  years  ago,  on  Maixh  2,  1956, 
that  Morocco  celebrated  its  liberation 
from  French  colonial  rule. 

The  kingdom  of  Morocco  is  situated  at 
the  northwestern  comer  of  Africa  and 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea.  On  the  esist  and  the  south- 
east it  is  bounded  by  Algeria.  By  means 
of  comparison  the  kingdom  is  a  bit  larger 
than  the  State  of  California — 169,999 
square  miles. 

The  United  States  has  attempted  to 
assist  the  developing  country  economi- 
cally. In  1961,  for  Instance,  Moroccans 
were  faced  with  an  agricultural  crisis 
and  the  United  States  responded  to  their 
request  for  aid  with  wheat  and  animal 
foodstuffs  to  the  value  of  $23  million. 
When  crop  failures  In  1961  affected  an 
estimated  two-thirds  or  three-quarters  of 
the  grain,  a  relief  scheme  for  the  peas- 
ants was  hastily  improvised. 

Over  the  years  since  Morocco's  achieve- 
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ment  of  Independence,  there  has  been  a 
growing  contrast  between  the  traditional 
and  the  modem.  While  the  population 
Is  predominantly  agricultural  and  pas- 
toral, there  are  a  number  of  large  and 
prosperous  new  towns. 

Casablanca  Is  not  only  the  capital,  but 
Is  "the  commercial,  financial,  and  Indus- 
trial heart  of  the  coimtry,"  as  John 
Ounther  has  written  in  "Inside  Africa." 

Morocco  is  an  active  and  respected 
member  of  the  international  community. 
It  is  a  member  of  the  United  Nations 
and  of  that  organization's  specialized 
agencies.  Morocco  participated  In  the 
Belgrade  conference  of  "nohcommitted" 
nations.  Morocco's  approach  to  foreign 
relations  may  be  understood  as  a  blend 
of  neutralism,  pan-Arabism,  and  pan- 
Africanism. 

Morocco  has  been  striving  to  overcome 
the  numerous  complex  problems  which 
confront  new  states.  The  country  has 
made  remaikable  political  progress,  es- 
tablishing a  constitutional  monarchy  in 
1962  and  electing  its  first  parliament  In 
1963.  Political  stability  and  gradually 
Improving  economic  conditions  auger 
well  for  the  country's  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  extend  my  belated 
warm  and  hearty  congratulations  to  the 
Moroccan  people  as  they  march  forward 
together. 


WILLIAM  P.  PUTNAM 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOUND 

OF   MASSACRtrSETTB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  18,  1969 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  William 
F.  Putnam,  president  of  the  Springfield 
Television  Broadcasting  Corp.,  is  Justly 
celebrated  for  the  editorials  he  delivers 
over  television  station  WWLP  in  my 
home  city  of  Springfield,  Mass.  Mr.  Put- 
nam's editorials  broadcast  dally  are 
not  the  tepid  sort  characteristic  of  many 
television  stations.  Chary  of  the  FCC, 
afraid  to  bruise  the  sensibilities  of  any 
group  of  listeners,  many  television  sta- 
tions turn  out  editorials  designed  to 
please  everyone  and  annoy  no  one.  Mr. 
Putnam's  editorials  are  different — dra- 
matically different.  Prank,  straightfor- 
ward, written  in  a  brisk  and  lively  style, 
his  editorials  take  explicit  stands  on  con- 
troversial issues.  They  stir  the  kind  of 
discussion  and  debate  any  community 
needs  to  arrive  at  rational  decision  in 
controversial  problems.  Mr.  Putnam  and 
WWLP  are  to  be  commended  for  com- 
munity service. 

The  Brattleboro,  Vt..  Daily  Reformer 
has  published  an  editorial  paying  trib- 
ute to  Mr.  Putnam.  With  permission, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  put  this  editorial  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 
[From  the  Brattleboro  (Vt.)  Dally  Reformer, 
June  2, 1969 1 
Heixo  Tkxbc,  Mr.  Putnam 

One  of  our  favorite  editorial  writers  is 
not  a  newspaperman.  So  our  admiration  of 
the  dally  stint  he  subjects  himself  to  is 
without  bias.  Except  that  we  are  probably 
biased  in  favor  of  his  speaking  bis  convic- 
tions, bis  sense  of  fairness  and  his  ability 
to  provoke  other  people  to  think  for  them- 
selves. 
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WllUwn  Putnam  is  owner  and  manager 
of  a  TV  (tatlon.  channel  2a.  operating  out 
of  Sprlncfleld,  Man.  Editorial  comment  Is 
not  frequently  baard  from  TV  staUons  or 
from  tta«  networks.  But  William  Putnam's 
editorials  come  over  the  air  dally,  and  have 
for  more  years  than  any  other  TV  editorial 
writer.  He  calls  the  shots  as  he  sees  them — 
on  local,  state  and  naUonal  affairs.  HU  edi- 
torials are  well  researched;  he  deals  with 
facts;   his  style  Is  concise  and  pungent. 

We  may  be  wrong,  but  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  his  task  is  harder  than  ours — 
which  may  be  one  of  the  reasons  why  most 
TV  stations  shy  away  from  editorials,  along 
with  other  reasons  designed  to  avoid  an- 
noying advertisers,  the  PCC  or  their  listeners. 
Their  listeners,  of  course.  Include  politicians 
who  can  exert  pressure  against  renewal  of 
TV  Ucenses. 

As  we  were  saying,  Itr.  Putnam's  editorial 
task  may  be  harder  than  that  of  a  newspaper 
editorial  writer — because  the  TV  editorial  is 
three-dimensional  while  the  newspaperman's 
Is  two-dimensional.  What  we  mean  is  that 
the  newspaperman's  job  comprises  himself 
and  bla  typewriter,  while  the  TV  man's  has 
-the  added  factor  of  appearance  before  the 
camera  to  deliver  his  message  personally. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  old  hot-metal  hacks 
to  appreciate  what  must  go  on  In  the  mind 
of  a  TV  editorial  writer  when  he  moves  from 
his  typewriter  to  face  the  camera.  Let's  say 
that  on  a  particular  occasion  he  Is  teeming 
with  disgust  for  some  politician's  high- 
handed self  Interest,  or  filled  with  the  frus- 
tration all  of  us  feel  when  Congress  or  the 
state  legislature  Ignores  a  pressing  public 
need,  like  tax  reform 

On  such  occasion,  the  TV  editorial  writer 
faces  the  camera  in  order  to  reach  and  warn 
the  listening  and  viewing  public.  But  what 
does  he  actually  face  in  order  to  deliver  his 
Impassioned  comment?  He  is  facing  a  big 
black  camera  operated  by  some  sloppy  Joe 
who  couldn't  care  less  about  what  is  being 
said.  On  all  sides  of  him  are  four  walls, 
within  which  the  heat  from  the  llghta  is 
protMbly  unbearable,  and  where  the  constant 
movements  of  the  camera  and  Ught  crews 
make  him  wonder  If  he  is  Just  mumbling  to 
himself  or  reaUy  reaching  "those  people  out 
there"  at  the  end  of  the  air  waves. 

So.  as  a  constant  viewer  and  listener  to 
WUUam  Putnam's  daily  editorials  we  pay  our 
respect  to  a  fello>w  editorial  wrttar  who  puta 
his  faith  In  the  democratic  system  on  the 
line.  He  spells  out  Ita  ronenness  when  he  sees 
the  system  being  corrupted  by  politicians 
who  place  themselves  above  It,  and  he  is  a 
working  conservationist  in  that  he  tries  to 
help  conserve  the  best  of  the  past  while 
uri^g  reasonable  innovations  In  tune  with 
otir  times. 

It's  a  thankless  Job.  But  we  think  it  U 
Important. 


SOUTH  VIETNAM'S  REFUGEES 


HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

ov  ALamsMA 

IN  THE  HOUSX  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  18.  1969 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  published  on 
June  4  an  article  on  South  Vietnam's 
refugees  written  by  Elizabeth  Pond,  the 
paper's  special  correspondent  In  Saigon. 

Despite  ita  somewhat  unfortunate 
headline  "Aid  'Too  Little  Too  Late'?" 
this  article  is  the  fairest,  best  balanced, 
and  most  factual  presentation  of  this 
program  ever  to  come  to  my  attention. 
The  writer  has  made  an  extraordinary 
effort  to   describe  the   intricacies  of   a 
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program  which  Is  attempting  to  help  the 
Vietnamese  refugees  in  the  midst  of  war 
imder  tenuous  security  conditions  and 
with  the  very  limited  manpower  and  re- 
sources available  to  the  Ministry  of 
Health,  Social  Welfare,  and  Relief  of 
the  Government  of  Vietnam. 

The  article  has  only  one  shortcoming 
which  I  would  like  to  correct.  It  states 
that  only  430  million  piasters,  or  one- 
third  of  1  percent  of  Vietnam's  national 
budget,  is  available  to  the  social  welfare 
branch  of  the  ministry.  It  falls  to  men- 
tion that  the  Ministry's  own  funds  are 
supplemented  by  3.2  billion  plasters,  the 
equivalent  of  $27.1  million  from  the 
American  Aid  Chapter  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development. 

In  addition  approximately  $30  million 
worth  of  AID- financed  surplus  food  and 
other  commodities  are  distributed  to 
refugees,  orphanages,  homes  for  the 
aged,  and  other  needy  persons. 

In  1969  total  American  assistance  to 
the  refugees  will  amount  to  more  than 
$60  million. 

The  article  from  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  follows: 

South  Vietnam's  RcniGEas:  Am  "Too  LrrrLS. 
Too  Lat«"7 

(NoTt. — There  are  1.3  million  refugees  in 
South  Vietnam.  The  government  appropri- 
ates one- third  of  1  percent  of  the  national 
budget  to  helping  them.  But.  concerned  offi- 
cials point  out,  there  is  still  no  concept  of 
their  long-term  rehabilitation  into  a  struc- 
tured society.  This  problem,  they  say,  has  not 
yet  been  faced.) 

(By  Elizabeth  Pond) 

Saicon. — The  refugee  program  in  Vietnam 
is  at  the  critical  point  where  it  la,  or  should 
be,  moving  from  emergency  relief  to  long- 
term  rehabilitation.  But  at  the  moment  it 
appears  headed  for  a  "too  little,  too  late" 
rating. 

This  Is  not  to  denigrate  either  the  Her- 
culean relief  effort  that  has  been  made  so  far 
or  the  dedicated  few  on  lx>th  the  Vietnamese 
and  the  American  sides  who  have  labored  to 
feed  and  shelter  the  millions  of  refugees  the 
Vietnam  war  has  created. 

Officials  point  out  with  some  pride  that 
this  Is  the  first  time  in  history  that  wide- 
scale  care  for  war-created  refugees  has  been 
instituted  while  the  war  was  still  In  process. 

Even  so,  the  refugee  problems  are  stag- 
gering in  that  they  have  a  low-priority  rat- 
ing when  pitted  against  continuing  military 
operaUons.  Intensified  peace  negotiations, 
and  political  skirmishing  in  Saigon.  Also  they 
may  well  create  the  conditions  all  over  again 
for  a  new  Communist  insurgency. 
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Any  war  Is  disruptive.  A  civil  war  is  espe- 
cially brutal.  A  guerrilla  civil  war  reinforced 
by  massive  artillery  and  air  power  may  be 
the  most  cruel  of  all  (short  of  some  nuclear 
holocaust).  And  a  war  that  has  raged  Inter- 
mittently for  a  quarter  of  a  century  defies 
comprehension  in  ita  resuiu. 

Apart  from  the  dead,  this  war  has  bled 
the  country  of  several  generations  of  lead- 
ers, displaced  up  to  a  third  of  the  popula- 
tion, rent  the  social  fabric,  destroyed  vil- 
lages and  placed  villagers  In  urban  slums 
and  worsening  health  conditions. 

In  all  It  has  produced  at  least  4  million 
refugees.  300,000  physically  disabled.  30,000 
to  50.000  proatltutes.  more  than  90,000  or- 
phans, and  no  one  knows  just  how  many 
juvenile  dellnquenu  and  predelinquenta. 

One  sees  the  evidence  dally — the  dirty 
homeless  shoeshlne  boy  In  Saigon,  the  apa- 
thetic old  man  in  a  refugee  camp  with 
nothing  to  do.   the   widow  In   her   late  aO's 


who  has  lost  both  legs  and  whose  two  chil- 
dren are  in  hospitals  with  wounds. 

COMMUNIST    BONX   FUB> 

But  the  situation  now  is  vastly  Improved 
over  two  years  ago  or  even  a  year  ago,  as  a 
brief  chronology  shows. 

The  first  wave  of  refugees  In  the  post- 
Prench  period  was  the  900.000  northerners 
(primarily  Roman  Catholics)  who  left  the 
Communist  north  after  the  division  of  Viet- 
nam in  1964.  They  built  new  villages  in  the 
south  and  were  for  the  most  part  success- 
fully  resettled   within   three   years. 

The  next  wave  came  when  the  National 
Liberation  Front  (NLF)  began  ita  guerrilla 
war  in  the  early  'SO's.  By  mid- 1906  the  num- 
bers of  new  refugees,  the  majority  of  whom 
were  fleeing  NLF  terror,  had  reached  some 
000,000. 

These,  however,  were  not  so  fortunate  as 
the  earlier  refugees.  They  did  not  have  the 
political  glamour  of  the  anti-Communist 
northerners,  nor  were  they  Catholics  com- 
ing to  a  hospitable  Catholic  regime.  They 
were  instead  an  unwelcome  burden  to  a 
government  that  had  no  tradition  of  social 
welfare  or  public  services,  that  was  paper 
thin  in  administrators,  that  was  only  be- 
ginning to  restabilize  Itself  after  the  1963 
assassinaton  of  President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem, 
and  was  fighting  for  ita  life  on  the  baUle- 
field. 

The  refugees  were  Ignored  as  well  by  the 
Americans,  who  were  fully  occupied  with 
the  military  side  of  introducing  combat 
troops  to  Vietnam. 

In  late  1966  a  minimal  stopgap  program  of 
aid  to  refugees  at  last  was  begun.  In  early 
1966  a  special  Commissariat  for  Refugees 
was  established  by  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government. 

In  the  beginning  of  1967  the  big  U.S.  mili- 
tary sweeps  such  as  "Cedar  FaUs"  and 
"Junction  City"  were  Inaugurated  in  III 
Corps,  with  villagers  forced  to  move  from 
their  homes  as  large  NLF-controlIed  areas 
were  cleared  and  tvu-ned  Into  free-fire  zones. 

Bfore  serious  quantitatively  was  the  explo- 
sion of  bitter  large  unit  warfare  in  the  De- 
militarized Zone  (DBfZ)  area.  As  U.S.  and 
South  Vietnamese  troops  sought  to  meet  the 
threat  of  main-force  North  Vietnamese  units 
with  frontal  assaulta,  new  refugees  were  cre- 
ated at  a  rate  of  10,000  and  20.000  per  week 
One  operation  cleared  10,000  villagers  out  of 
a  battle  area  within  four  days. 

I  Corps  quickly  became  the  critical  area 
for  refugees.  In  a  matter  of  months  half  a 
million  people  or  20  percent  of  the  area's  2  5 
mUUon  were  refugees  —  not  cumulatively, 
but  simultaneously.  Some  were  forcibly 
moved  against  their  will  by  U.S.  soldiers, 
some  fled  the  cross  fire  or  especially  Ameri- 
can bombing  and  free-flre  zones  of  their  own 
volition. 

OmCIALS    NOT    NOTiriED 

Frequently,  for  reasons  of  military  se- 
curity, refugee  officials  were  not  notified 
In  advance  when  a  clearing  operation  was 
planned  and  could  not  prepare  for  the  sud- 
den Influx.  More  than  once  a  responsible 
American  official  was  first  Informed  of  in- 
coming refugees  by  radio  from  the  hell- 
copter  transporting  the  refugees. 

Argumenta  over  the  military  efficacy  of 
such  operations  go  on  ad  infinitum.  One 
school  argues  that  this  massive  relocation 
deprived  the  NLF  of  porters,  rice  growers, 
and  recruita,  as  was  finally  proved  in  late 
1968. 

Another  school  argues  that  the  shifta  as 
conducted  were  simply  irrelevant  to  the 
main  objective  of  counterinsurgence:  se- 
curity for  the  population. 

Whether  the  relocation  was  necessary  or 
not  from  a  military  point,  it  did  take  place, 
and  took  place  with  a  speed  and  under  con- 
ditions that  made  it  impossible  to  care  for 
the  refugees  adequately. 

In  refugee  camps  there  were  repeated 
acute   water   shortages;    some   near   starva- 
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tlon:  widespread  malnutrition:  extended 
breakdowns  at  distribution  either  through 
sheer  lack  of  cadres  or  tlirough  division  of 
goods  and  momey;  overcrowding;  hasard- 
ous  sanitary  and  health  conditions;  an  ab- 
sence of  t/^>»nftHwg  for  90  percent  of  the 
J  Corps  refugee  children;  a  frequent  ab- 
sence of  farmland,  Jobs,  Job  opportunities, 
and  vocational  training  for  adulta.  Above 
all.  there  was  a  Uck  of  security,  as  Viet 
Cong  attacks  on  the  camps  amply  il- 
lustrated. 

Furthermore,  despite,  real  concern  in  the 
Refugee  Commissariat,  Saigon  —  and 
provlnoe  chiefs  —  tended  to  view  the 
refugees  with  suspicion  as  Viet  Cong  sym- 
pathisers, wlilch  many  of  them  were, 
PRxamm  ok  cHixn 

Then  a  combination  of  things  happened. 
On  the  Vietnamese  side  the  Commissioner 
for  Refugees  put  presstire  on  the  I  Corps 
province  chiefs  to  support  the  program.  Ref- 
ugee officials  were  allotted  more  gas  for 
transportation.  Mobile  distribution  teams  be- 
gan to  fill  the  wide  gaps  left  by  Inadequate 
local  cadres. 

On  the  American  side,  the  1967-69  Ken- 
nedy subcommittee  hearings  spotlighted  the 
plight  of  the  refugees  and  brought  con- 
siderable pressure  on  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration to  step  up  the  American  effort. 

The  vast  American  logistical  system  was 
then  geared  up  to  service  the  refugee  pro- 
gram, and  Americans  began  exercising  more 
control  over  relief  commodities  In  provincial 
warehouses,  so  reducing  Illegal  diversion  of 
supplies. 

Then  any  progress  in  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  refugees  was  shattered  during  Febru- 
ary, 1968,  with  the  countryside  Tet  offensive 
of  the  NLF  and  the  North  Vietnamese  Army 
(NVA). 

In  tills  and  the  subsequent  May  and  Au- 
gust offensives  almost  a  million  more  people 
were  made  homeless,  whether  from  the  NLF- 
NVA  attacks  or  from  the  heavy  counterfire 
of  allied  bombing  and  artillery  In  the  cities. 
The  planned  refugee  program.  Itself  an 
emergency  operation,  had  to  be  subordinated 
to  even  more  of  a  crash  program.  f 

SVtrXZPS   BALTXD 

But  Tet  also  brought  an  end  to  the  wide- 
scale  creation  of  refugees  by  allied  military 
operations.  Multldlvlslonal  sweeps  were 
halted  as  American  troops  were  pulled  in 
to  defend  the  cities.  And  this  effect  was 
reinforced  by  the  tactical  preferences  of  the 
new  U.8.  commander  in  Vietnam,  Oen. 
Creighton  W.  Abrams.  The  order  went  out  to 
avoid  creating  more  refugees  by  military 
operations,  and  with  some  exceptions  this 
principle  has  been  adhered  to  since. 

By  fall  of  1968  the  allies  had  begun  a 
counteroffensive  Into  the  countryside.  In  the 
three-month  accelerated  Pacification  Cam- 
paign. With  the  NLF  stripping  the  country- 
side of  guerrillas  and  political  cadres  to 
serve  main-force  unite,  the  allied  push  met 
less  resistance  than  anticipated  and  suc- 
ceeded dramatically  in  its  aim  of  widening 
the  area  of  government  "presence." 

Thus  the  stage  was  set  by  the  beginning 
of  1969  to  get  on  with  the  return  to  villages 
or  permanent  resettling  of  the  longer-term 
refugees  that  had  always  been  the  intended 
goal  of  the  refugee  program. 

The  bulk  of  the  1968  refugees,  many  of 
whom  remained  in  their  home  areas  and 
were  employed  but  simply  needed  help  in 
rebuilding  their  homes,  were  on  their  feet 
again.  And  widening  government  "control" 
In  the  countryside  (or  at  least  lessening 
NLF  control)  opened  the  way  for  older  refu- 
i:ees  to  move  back  to  their  villages, 

BUCCXSSaS   KEPORTKD 

This  program  now  is  In  operation.  But  it 
has  iU  drawbacks:  The  majority  of  the  215,- 
000  who  have  returned  to  their  villages  or 
were  resettled  permanently  In  1969  are  still 
1968  refugees,  not  the  earlier  ones.  And  the 
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refugees  themselves  are  reluctant  to  move 
back  in  many  cases,  as  they  are  not  persuaded 
that  security  exlsta. 

Because  of  this  some  observers  fear  that 
the  program  may  turn  Into  yet  another  mas- 
sive forced  relocation,  though  there  Is  no 
evidence  of  this  so  far. 

But  the  resettlement  program  has  suc- 
cesses, too.  Along  the  coast  of  I  Corps,  new 
fishing  cooperatives  are  beginning  to  work 
well.  In  the  Mekong  Delta  villagers  have  be- 
gun drifting  back  from  open  fields  to  the 
wooded  canals  and  roadsides  they  had  left 
years  before  because  of  continuous  infiltra- 
tion by  NLF  snipers  and  subsequent  allied 
bombing  and  artillery  strikes. 

The  ambitious  Pacification  Campaign  for 
this  year  calls  for  reducing  the  present  1.3 
million  unsettled  refugees  (the  unofficial 
number  runs  somewhat  higher)  to  one  mil- 
lion by  this  fall.  Refugee  officials  hope  to 
bring  it  down  even  lower,  to  600,000. 

Meanwhile,  conditions  at  the  temporary 
camps  are  being  Improved.  U.8.  funds  de- 
voted to  refugee  programs  in  the  narrow 
sense  are  considered  adequate  now  by  offi- 
cials. More  than  40  percent  of  refugee  chil- 
dren are  reported  In  school. 

TOT.ERABI.k   CONDITIONS 

The  well-known  Cam  Lo  camp  south  of 
the  DMZ  has  a  new  Irrigation  system  that 
should  make  the  surrounding  land  arable 
for  the  first  time  in  the  two  years  refugees 
have  lived  there.  U.8.  Army  and  Marine 
medics  have  supplemented  the  less  tlian 
ISO  civilian  doctors  serving  the  countryside. 

Tet  serious  problems  remain.  Insecurity 
is  the  worst,  especially  in  the  three  south- 
ern provinces  of  I  Corps,  where  the  poorly 
defended  refugee  hamleta  have  come  under 
repeated  NLF  attacks  by  both  direct  and 
indirect  fire  tills  year.  Disease  and  high 
Infant  mortality  have  been  reported  in  In- 
dividual camps. 

Seventy  percent  of  -the  camps  (and  90  per- 
cent of  those  in  I  Corps)  are  still  rated  de- 
ficient by  refugee  officials  In  terms  of  over- 
crowding, water.  Jobs,  classrooms,  clinics, 
and.' or  security. 

But  there  have  not  been  epidemics,  nor 
has  there  been  starvation.  Rudimentary  liv- 
ing conditions  at  least  are  on  the  whole  much 
more  tolerable  now  than  they  were  In  1967. 

Vietnam  is  fortunate.  It  Is  a  fertile  land, 
rich  In  natiu^  resources — except  In  the  In- 
land mountains — and  90  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation lives  In  the  delta  and  coastal  plain. 

People  do  not  starve  when  they  are  ne- 
glected. And  Vietnam  is  fortunate  In  the 
resilience  and  Ingenuity  of  ita  people,  who 
have  maintained  their  identity  and  cohe- 
sion over  a  millennia  of  sporadic  wars. 

The  future  remains  an  ominous  question 
mark,  however. 

What  happens  when  a  family — and  tradi- 
tion—oriented society  is  torn  from  ita  roota 
on  the  scale  that  has  occurred  in  Vietnam? 
Wivat  happens  to  children  who  have  been 
removed  from  the  discipline  of  fathers,  vil- 
lage society,  and  quiet  lives  as  buffalo  herd- 
boys  to  the  urban  slum  world  of  theft  and 
prostitution? 

How  does  a  nation  rebuild  after  so  much 
death  and  anguish? 

UaOBNCT    VOICED 

Getting  beyond  charity  to  "social  reform" 
and  "real  planning"  was  what  the  Health, 
Social  Welfare,  and  Relief  Minister,  Dr.  Tran 
Lu  Y,  called  for  in  an  interview. 

His  deputy  for  social  welfare,  Dr.  Ton 
That  Nlem,  said  the  same  tiling  in  different 
words.  Until  now  refugee  and  welfare  pro- 
grams have  been  "conditioned  by  the  war,"  he 
commented.  There  has  not  yet  emerged  any 
program  of  prevention  or  development.  Yet 
"the  poverty  of  people"  Is  what  the  Oommu- 
nlste  feed  on. 

An  American  official  summed  up  the  need 
as  the  rebuilding  of  a  social  infrastructure  to 
replace  that  shattered  by  the  war,  one  that 
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would  encourage  development  and  yet  not 
violate  traditional  local  customs,  and  prac- 
tices. 

All  officials  spoke  with  urgency.  All  agreed 
that  the  problem  had  not  even  been  faced 
yet. 

In  part  this  Is  a  question  of  money.  The 
social  welfare  branch  of  the  ministry  had  its 
pioposed  budget  sliced  In  half  this  year — 
down  to  430  million  plasters  ($3.6  mllUon), 
or  one-third  of  1  percent  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese national  budget, 

DBASnC  CUTS   IN  PROCBAM 

This  has  meant  severe  reductions  not  only 
in  relief  progreuns,  such  as  orplian  assistance, 
but  also  drastic  cuts  in  planned  community 
and  day-care  centers  that  were  to  have  been 
the  core  of  long-term  community  develop- 
ment. 

This  affecte  many  more  people  than  Just 
refugees  and  ex-refugees,  while  the  Impact 
on  those  once  dispoaaeesed  is  likely  to  be 
proportionately  greater. 

But  beyond  money  is  the  deeper  question 
of  concept — and  a  program  to  Implement 
that  concept.  The  U.S.  has  accepted  and  Is 
discharging  a  reflponsiblllty  for  emergency 
help  to  refugees. 

It  has  not  yet,  at  least  as  evidenced  in  the 
total  refugee  and  social  welfare  program,  ac- 
cepted a  responsibility  to  promote  long-term 
rehabilitation  of  these  people  into  a  restruc- 
tured society.  Nor  has  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese Government  done  so.  Meanwhile,  the 
NliF  is  waiting  in  ttie  wings. 


COMMENCEMENT      ADDRESS, 
HOLLINS  COLLEGE,  1969 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  POFF 

or  vxRonriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  18.  1969 

Mr.  POPP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  much 
Impressed  with  a  newspaper  report  of  a 
speech  delivered  by  Dr.  John  A.  Logan, 
Jr.,  president  of  Holllns  College,  situated 
in  the  congressional  district  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  represent.  I  made  it  my  business 
to  acquire  a  full  copy  and  having  read 
It  I  find  It  even  more  meaaiingful  than 
the  newspaper  story  suggested.  I  would 
like  to  share  it  with  my  colleagues,  and 
imder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  In- 
clude the  text  In  full  In  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

COMMENCEMXNT  ADDRESS  BY  DR.  JOUN   A. 

Logan 

Members  of  the  Graduating  Class,  the  re- 
marks I  bring  to  you  today  arise  out  of  a 
genuine  concern  for  the  future  of  my  pro- 
fession. My  profession  Is  teaching  and  schol- 
arship, even  though  as  a  college  president  I 
teach  seldom,  aind  no  longer  do  research  In 
my  field  of  academic  specialization.  I  have 
not  changed  my  profession,  but  simply  my 
role  In  it;  as  an  administrator,  my  task  is  to 
preserve  and  enhance  the  environment  for 
learning  by  students  and  faculty  at  this  col- 
lege, and  the  vast  majority  of  my  colleagues 
In  other  institutions  conceive  of  their  mis- 
sion in  the  same  way. 

This  has  been  an  especially  trying  year  for 
college  presidents.  No  one  envies  them  their 
Job  any  longer.  There  was  a  time,  not  so 
many  years  ago,  when  the  busy  man  of  affairs 
used  to  think  longingly  about  retiring  to 
the  tranquil  groves  of  academe  to  preside  as 
a  benign  autocrat  over  a  peaceful  company 
of  scholars,  old  and  young,  removed  from 
the  hurly-burly  of  the  world.  Not  so  nowa- 
days. The  college  president  find  himself  cat- 
apulted into  the  arena  of  sochrt  upheaval, 
at  the  focal  point  of  the  anguish  of  our  so- 
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etoty.  Ab  «mb*tU«d  flfur*.  he  endurM  abiu* 
•nd  Tlllflcatlon,  aaaaulta  on  hla  privacy  and 
even  hla  person,  and  h«  la  nor— arllji  and 
Inunaaly  unpopular  with  at  iMat  some  oT 
tl>«  numeroua  conatltuenclaa  whoae  diver- 
gent intereats  be  la  trying  to  serve  and  to 
reconcile.  He  la  today's  archetype  of  the  antl- 
hero,  beleaguered  and  battle-weary. 

No  wonder  then,  that  so  many  college 
presidents  are  retiring  (roai  the  fray  to  more 
congenial  pursulu.  In  the  space  of  a  few 
weeks  this  year,  five  presidents  of  large  state 
unlverslUea  resigned  their  positions,  all  glv- 
Ing  reasons  which  Included  some  variation 
of  the  plea  of  "presidential  fatigue"  which 
Bvls  Stahr.  former  Secreury  of  the  Army,  and 
more  recently  president  of  Indiana  Univer- 
sity, made  upon  leaving  to  take  hla  poet  aa 
president  of  the  Audubon  Society.  Ray  Heff- 
ner.  who  was  an  undergraduate  at  Yale  with 
me,  U  leaving  the  preddency  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity after  three  years  In  offlce  because,  as 
be  put  It.  "I  have  simply  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  I  do  not  enjoy  being  a  unlver- 
alty  president."  His  tenure  was  not  marked 
by  any  outbreaks  of  violence,  but  one  can 
•aaume  that  this  outward  calm  was  achieved 
-  by  predlglo\u  expenditure*  of  energy  and 
'  iHUveace. 

My  old  friend.  Douglas  Knight.  U  leav- 
Ing  Duke  University  after  six  years,  the  last 
two  of  them  harrowing  In  the  extreme.  He 
baa  referred  to  the  "sometlmea  savage"  de- 
mands made  on  the  president  and  his  fam- 
ily, and  obvious  reference  to  the  fact  that 
his  home  was  occupied  by  demonstrators  for 
several  days,  part  of  which  time  he  was  lying 
upstairs  seriously  Hi. 

Three  of  the  nve  campuses  of  the  City 
Unlvenlty  of  New  York  are  currenUy  with- 
out chief  execuUves.  The  president  of  one 
c*  these.  Buell  Gallagher  of  CCNT.  resigned 
twice  this  year.  In  April  he  announced  hla 
IntenUon  of  leaving  m  protest  against  crlp- 
pllng  budget  cuts  by  state  and  municipal 
governments.  This  month  he  left  precipi- 
tously in  the  face  of  political  pressures  aris- 
ing out  of  his  handling  of  rloUng  by  black 
and  Puerto  Rlcan  studenu.  which  led  to 
pitched  batUee  with  whites  and  the  destruc- 
tion by  Are  of  a  college  auditorium. 

At  the  present  moment,  there  are  80  to  100 
four-year  coUeges  and  unlveraiUea  seeking 
new  presidents.  Among  them  are  some  of 
the  moat  prestlgloua  InsUtutlons  in  the 
country.  Swarthmore  has  Just  announced  a 
suoceaaor  of  Courtney  Smith,  who  was  tragi- 
cally felled  by  a  heart  attack  In  the  midst 
of  a  violent  confrontratlon  with  black  stu- 
denu  demanding  social  programs  at  this 
Quaker  tnstttuUon  with  a  venerable  tradlUon 
of  reaeonahleness.  highest  inteUectual  stand- 
ards, and  above  all.  non-violence. 

Sooner  or  later.  aU  theee  posts  will  be  filled, 
but  how  well  and  for  how  long  are  crucial 
quMUuus.  The  average  tenure  of  college 
piMldanta  Is  drof>plnc  alarmingly.  In  1960 
the  average  was  10  years.  In  1968  It  was  juat 
under  «.  My  elgbt  years  at  Holllns  seem 
brief  to  me,  but  I  am  among  the  veteran 
Incumbenu  In  tbU  kind  of  poat.  Tbe  lack 
of  continuity  In  leadership  that  these  sta- 
tlaUoe  reveal  U  a  serloiis  matter  In  Itself, 
but  perhape  more  disturbing  is  the  fact  that 
ao  many  of  these  able  and  dedicated  men  are 
leaving  the  profeealon  entirely.  They  are  not 
only  weary,  but  profoundly  dlslUusloned  at 
tbe  manifest  Impoeslbtllty  of  maintaining 
Institutional  Integrity  under  present  circum- 
stances. 

SooM  Of  you  may  have  read  tbe  front  page 
article  In  last  Sunday's  New  York  Times 
about  the  "new  breed"  of  college  president 
being  sought  these  days.  As  one  wit  described 
It.  they  are  no  longer  looking  for  Clark  Kerr, 
but  for  Clark  Kent.  Superman  or  not,  the 
March  is  for  men  who  can  "stand  up  to  stu- 
danta,"  who  wiu  have  no  healUUoo  about 
calling  In  tbe  police,  and  who  have  wbat 
President  Ntzoa  recently  deacrlbed  as  "back- 
bone." 
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All  of  this  reveals  some  fundamental  mis- 
conceptions about  tbe  actual  powers  of  the 
president,  and  the  mode  of  governance  of 
most  of  our  better  colleges  and  unlverslUee. 
No  president  or  bis  administration  will  long 
exercise  authority  without  *^  active  sup- 
port of  the  faculty.  Faculty  power  Is  a  fact, 
especially  In  those  areas  of  most  Intense 
concern  to  dissident  students.  Facultlee  must 
make  the  decisions  about  currlcular  mat- 
ters which  determine  whether  courses  shall 
be  "relevant"  in  the  sense  students  are  de- 
manding, or  whether  a  genuine  concern  with 
good  teaching  will  return  to  the  university. 
Faculty  standards  dictate  a  "publish  or  per- 
Uh"  policy,  faculty  decisions  determine 
whether  to  accept  research  contracts  from 
what  the  radicals  call  tbe  "military-indus- 
trial complex."  The  same  can  be  said  of  giving 
academic  credit  for  BOTC,  or  establishing 
separate  black  studies  programs  with  open 
admission,  no  grades,  non-academic  teachers, 
and  so  on. 

Tbe  president  can  bav*  aU  tbe  "backbone" 
In  the  world,  but  If  his  faculty  falls  to  as- 
sume its  rightful  share  of  the  responsibility, 
an  appearance  of  Institutional  splnelessness 
Is  Inevitable.  Harvard's  confronutlon  with 
the  SDe  over  ROTO  this  spring  Is  a  case  In 
point.  President  Pusey  acted  quickly  aftor 
the  expiration  of  his  twelve-hour  ultimatum 
to  use  police  to  end  the  sit-in.  When  he  went 
to  the  faculty  for  confirmation  of  the  penal- 
ties levied  acalnst  the  demonstrators,  the 
faculty  waffled  and  tried  to  have  It  both  ways. 
by  voting  censure  on  both  the  students  and 
tbe  administration  for  their  actions.  The 
vacillation  of  the  Cornell  faculty  similarly 
reflected  a  confusion  about  their  own  moat 
fundamental  interests. 

It  Is  dlfflcult  to  see  bow  any  faculty  can 
countenance  the  use  of  force  by  student  dis- 
sidents. One  of  the  most  clearly  eetabllshed 
principles  In  American  Jurisprudence  Is  that 
the  right  of  dissent  extends  to  every  form 
of  speech,  and  Includes  the  right  to  picket 
peacefully,  or  to  stage  mass  demonstrations, 
so  long  as  there  Is  no  Interference  with  the 
rights  of  others,  no  obstruction  of  normal 
tralBc  or  business,  no  breach  of  any  reason- 
able law.  and  no  violence  or  destruction. 
Tbls  Is  true  of  our  civil  society,  and  observ- 
ance of  theee  principles  Is  especially  Impor- 
tant in  InsUtutlons  of  higher  learning. 

Kany  of  you  will  remember  about  tbe 
famous  Incidents  during  the  early  years  of 
tbe  University  of  Virginia.  Tbomas  Jeffer- 
son, the  earliest  champion  of  public  higher 
education,  and  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
spokesmen  for  personal  liberty,  described  hla 
Ideal  of  unlveratty  governance  In  a  letter  of 
August.  182S: 

■Our  University  goes  on  well.  We  have 
passed  tbe  limit  of  100  students  some  Ume 
since.  As  yet  It  has  been  a  model  of  order  and 
good  behavior,  having  never  yet  had  occasion 
for  the  exercise  of  a  single  act  of  authority. 
We  studiously  avotd  too  much  government. 
We  treat  them  as  men  and  gentlemen,  under 
the  guidance  mainly  of  their  own  discretion. 
They  so  consider  themselves,  and  make  It 
their  pride  to  acquire  that  character  for  their 
Institution." 

Shortly  thereafter,  however,  a  serious  riot 
occurred.  In  which  faculty  members  were  In- 
sulted and  manhandled  by  masked  student 
revellers.  Tbe  University  authorltlea  took 
swift  action,  with  resulting  change*  in  policy 
which  Mr.  Jefferson  described  In  a  second 
letter  three  months  later: 

"We  have  no  further  fear  of  anything  of 
tbe  kind  from  tbe  present  set,  but  as  at  tbe 
next  term  their  numbers  will  be  more  than 
doubled  by  the  accession  of  an  additional 
band,  as  unbroken  as  theee  were,  we  mean  to 
be  prepared,  and  to  ask  of  the  legUlature  a 
power  to  caU  In  tbe  dvU  authority  In  tbe  first 
Instant  of  disorder,  and  to  quell  It  on  tbe  spot 
by  Imprisonment  and  tbe  same  legal  coer- 
doDa    provided    against    dlaorder    generaUy 


committed  by  other  dtlaens.  from  whom,  at 
their  age,  they  have  no  right  to  dlattnetlon." 
Student  unrest  has  beooene  a  national  is- 
sue, aa  both  Mr.  Nixon's  statemenu  and 
those  of  the  Attorney  General  and  members 
of  Congress  testify.  Every  local  pollUclan  can 
expect  enthuslaatlc  agreement  from  his  con- 
sutuenu  for  any  attack  on  the  shocking 
evenU  on  our  campuse*.  •  •  •  They  Issued 
sutemenu  saying  that  tbe  fundamenui 
causes  of  unrest  arise  from  Impatience  at 
slow  progress  In  dealing  with  national  prob- 
lems such  as  Vietnam,  poverty,  and  racism 
While  there  Is  much  truth  In  these  asser 
ttons.  It  Is  no  excuse  for  a  failure  to  take 
stronger  measures  to  put  our  academic  house 
In  order. 

Very  Important  values  are  at  stake,  Includ- 
ing the  essential  freedom  of  the  university 
Federal  Intervention  In  campus  disciplinary 
questions  has  already  come  In  the  form  of 
statutory  provisions  for  denying  Federal  aid 
to  students  arrested  In  civil  disturbances. 
This  Is  a  notable  extension  of  the  police  jKJwer 
through  the  spending  power,  and  may  be  only 
a  prelude  to  much  more  extensive  erosion 
of  Institutional  autonomy  by  many  levels  of 
government. 

The  Image  of  higher  education  among  the 
poulatlon  at  large  Is  In  a  sorry  state,  and 
support  for  our  coUeges  and  universities  is 
ImperUed.  In  a  narrow  sense,  this  means 
money.  Some  business  corporations  are  re- 
ducing support,  and  many  alumni  are  In  a 
state  of  Impotent  outrage.  One  cannot  expect 
that  after  the  war  In  Vietnam  Is  over,  a 
bonanza  of  public  funds  will  rescue  our  col- 
leges. Their  priority  In  the  scale  of  national 
concern*  Is  dropping  with  their  prestige. 

But  far  more  than  money  is  Involved.  To 
use  an  overworked  word,  our  "credibility"  is 
In  question.  The  considerable  respect  our 
institutions  of  higher  learning  have  enjoyed 
Is  declining,  and  with  it  much  of  our  po- 
tential as  a  humanizing  Infiuence.  How  can 
one  expect  that  antl-lntellectuallsm  will  not 
flourish  in  the  society  at  large,  when  it  Is 
openly  tolerated  on  campuses?  Surely  It  Is 
evident  that  the  minority  of  student  radicals 
are  aiming  not  at  reform,  but  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  university.  They  are  often  abetted 
and  encouraged  by  a  few  members  of  the 
faculty  who  have  clearly  abandoned  any 
pretense  of  objectivity,  who  have  deserted 
scholarship  substituted  dogma  for  reasoned 
argument.  These  are  few  in  number,  but  they 
have  forfeited  every  claim  to  consideration 
under  the  ordinary  canons  of  academic  free- 
dom. The  preservation  of  freedom  in  any 
community  assumes  the  existence  of  appro- 
priate constralnu  against  its  destruction 
There  must  be  order  as  well  as  freedom,  in 
due  balance. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  essence  of  tbe  college  or  tiniverslty  is 
that  it  is  the  place,  above  all  other  places. 
where  the  truth  Is  sought.  The  trutb  as  we 
know  it  Is  never  perfect,  never  final.  The  uni- 
versity does  not  posses*  it.  but  It  values  It 
above  aU  else.  It  beUeves  In  fact*,  and 
searches  them  out.  It  maintains  a  vigilance 
against  the  abuse  of  facts,  against  dishonesty 
In  any  form. 

This  search  proceeds  tbrough  experiment 
and  observation;  it  Is  refined  through  debate 
and  reasoned  argumentation.  Violence  does 
not  lead  to  truth,  nor  does  the  kind  of 
confrontation  politics  which  are  practiced  by 
tbe  New  Left.  Furthermore,  these  tactics  can 
only  lead  ultimately  to  repression,  for  chaos 
Invites  tyranny.  If  these  things  happen,  we 
win  have  lost  the  precious  fruits  of  centuries 
of  Struggle  for  freedom  of  inquiry  and 
expression. 

I  return  in  closing  to  the  college  presi- 
dency. Aside  from  the  personal  compassion 
I  feel  for  the  many  good  men  who  have  been 
mangled  by  ugly  events  and  by  the  account- 
ability they  must  assume  for  things  mani- 
festly beyond  their  control.  I  worry  about  the 
future  of  otir  noble  profession.  I  speak  again 
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as  the  scholar  and  taacher,  who  feels  strongly 
that  his  vocation  is  to  aid  In  tbe  search  for 
truth  which  Is  tbe  necessary  foundation  for 
action  In  behalf  of  constructive  social 
change.  Our  bodety  needs  our  colleges  and 
universities  as  never  before,  and  our  colleges 
.^nd  universities  need  leaders  who  are  edu- 
cators, not  martinets.  Good  men  will  come 
forward  If  they  can  be  assured  of  support 
from  tbelr  faculties  and  from  the  moderate 
majority  of  students.  At  tbe  moment,  in  too 
many  Institutions,  such  support  1*  at  bebt 
passive  and  unorganized. 

Some  of  you  may  feel  that  you  have  been 
deprived  of  something  vital  to  your  educa- 
tion, that  you  have  been  out  of  tbe  main- 
stream of  your  generation  by  having  spent 
four  years  at  Holllns,  where  the  only  dis- 
ruption of  classes  was  caused  by  the  Hong 
Kong  'flu,  and  the  only  destruction  was  the 
lou  of  the  dairy  bams  In  a  fire  that  was 
clearly  an  act  of  God.  As  you  have  gathered 
from  my  remarks,  I  could  not  disagree  more 
thoroughly,  and  I  submit  that  it  is  no  acci- 
dent that  your  experience  was  atypical  in 
this  regard.  This  is  hardly  an  apathetic  cam- 
pus, and  we  have  faced  many  questions 
which  divided  us.  Nor  have  you  failed  to  ad- 
dress yourselves  to  tbe  great  issues  of  our 
tlmeb.  But  we  have  remained  a  genuine  com- 
munity, with  a  tacit  understanding  that 
every  view  will  be  heard,  that  every  question 
can  be  rationally  discussed  and  acted  upon 
In  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  respect  and 
tolerance.  Sometimes  the  tolerance  has  worn 
thin,  but  It  has  never  yet  broken.  Some- 
times the  leprous  rage  that  Infectk  our  nation 
has  appeared  among  us,  but  it  has  never 
dominated  an  Issue  here.  Great  changes  have 
taken  place  In  your  years  at  HolUnfe — In  the 
structure  of  student  government  and  In  Its 
powers,  in  the  shape  of  the  curriculum,  in 
the  rules  that  govern  student  life,  in  the  size 
of  the  college  and  its  physical  facilities. 

Tbe  moat  remarkable  thing  about  Holllns 
Is  not  its  academic  excellence,  but  the  fact 
that  everyone  connected  with  It  cares  so  in- 
tensely about  it  in  a  positive  and  construc- 
tive way.  Even  those  in  our  midst  who  most 
passionately  wish  it  to  l>e  different,  do  so  out 
of  affection  rather  than  revulsion. 

It  Is  no  small  thing  that  we  have  not  lost 
our  capacity  to  laugh,  and  rarer  still,  that 
we  have  not  lost  our  capacity  to  love. 

I  wish  you  every  success  In  tbe  adventures 
which  await  you,  and  wish  you  Godspeed. 


MAURITIUS  1  YEAR  LATER 


HON.  ADAM  C.  POWEU 

or    NEW    TOKK 

at  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  18.  1999 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Sir 
Seewoosagur  Ramgoolam's  Indepen- 
dence Party  triumphed  at  the  pools  on 
March  12  last  year,  the  prophets  of  doom 
announced  in  a  chorus  of  voices  that  the 
little  island  in  the  midst  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  did  not  have  a  chance  to  sur- 
vive as  an  independent  nation.  Prior  to 
independence  there  had  been  consid- 
erable violence  between  the  Creole  and 
Indian  communities.  Commentators  pre- 
sumed that  the  withdrawal  of  British 
protection  could  only  result  in  wholesale 
rioting.  Happily  enough,  the  communal 
rioting  that  wracked  the  island  prior  to 
the  option  for  independence  was  not  re- 
peated. Indeed  the  general  atmosphere 
of  the  island  has  been  cordial. 

Traditionally,  the  Mauritian  economy 
was.  and  still  is,  based  on  sugar.  In  an 
effort  to  reduce  economic  dependence  on 
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a  single  product,  the  government  has 
considered  and  is  now  acting  upon  sev- 
eral means  of  diversification.  Because 
of  the  location  of  the  island,  considera- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  development 
of  a  free  port  that  would  serve  the  In- 
dian Ocean  area  in  much  the  same  way 
that  Hong  Kong  serves  the  Far  East. 
Since  the  level  of  technical  training  is 
considerably  higher  than  many  other 
countries  of  the  third  world,  there  is  a 
strong  possibility  that  light  industries 
devoted  to  producing  finished  products 
from  Imported  raw  materials  may  de- 
velop. Because  of  the  great  beauty  of 
their  semitropical  island,  Mauritians 
hope  that  It  will  develop  into  a  tourist 
center. 

Unlike  many  of  the  emerging  nations, 
Mauritius  has  a  very  high  level  of  edu- 
cation. There  are  enough  persons  trained 
in  the  professions  and  the  civil  service 
ranks  among  the  most  competent  by  any 
standard.  There  are  no  less  than  32 
newspapers  in  a  number  of  languages. 

Refusing  to  eAopt  a  dogmatic  foreign 
policy.  Prime  Minister  Ramboolam  has 
pursued  a  foreign  policy  of  nonaline- 
ment.  His  country  has  joined  the  Orga- 
nization of  African  Unity  and  enjoys  cor- 
dial relations  with  the  United  States. 
Indeed,  Mauritius  has  cooperated  with 
the  United  States,  allowing  the  island 
to  be  used  as  a  satellite  tracking  station 
for  the  American  space  program. 

It  is  truly  edifying  to  see  so  much  ac- 
complishment in  only  1  year.  Perhaps  if 
those  prophets  of  doom  had  taken  a 
closer  look  at  the  human  resources  that 
the  Mauritians  had  available  to  them 
rather  than  one  or  two  unfortunate  in- 
cidents, they  might  not  have  been  so 
pessimistic  in  considering  Mauritius' 
future. 


THK  GREAT   AMERICAN  COUNTRY- 
SIDE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  18,  1969 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  vitally 
concerned  that  the  attention  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  Congress  be  brought 
to  the  problems  of  rural  America.  TTiere 
is  a  very  close  relationship  between  the 
economic  and  social  forces  starting  at 
the  country  or  rural  level  and  the  con- 
sequent public  recognition  of  the  so- 
called  urban  crisis.  Many  studies  have 
been  made  regarding  the  poverty  prob- 
lem, and  one  of  them  identifies  40  per- 
cent of  the  low-income  people  as  living 
in  our  rural  areas.  There  are  about  70 
million  people  living  on  the  farms,  or  in 
villages  or  cities  with  less  than  15,000 
population.  If  we  have  20  million  total 
impoverished  Americans,  then  14  million 
of  them  must  come  from  the  70  million 
referred  to  above.  The  logic  of  this  star- 
tling figure  can  be  quickly  ascertained 
when  we  recall  that  these  people  have 
historically  had  in  recent  years  about 
two-thirds  of  the  per  capita  income  of 
city  dwellers. 

Some  concrete  work  is  underway  to 
show  and  to  lead  the  way  in  using  the 
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resources  of  the  countryside  in  order  to 
provide  a  better  balance  of  people,  in- 
comes, and  opportunity  in  our  Nation. 
Much  good  work  has  been  performed  by 
Mr.  O.  B.  Gunlogson,  Racine,  Wis.,  on 
this  possibility.  He  has  recently  com- 
pleted a  booklet  on  this  subject,  and  I  am 
inserting  a  portion  of  that  report  here. 
Complete  copies  of  this  presentation  can 
be  secured  from  my  office  or  by  writing 
directly  to  Mr.  Gunlogson.  400  Cross 
Creek  Road.  The  title  of  this  work  is 
•Redistribution  of  People." 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
The  Great  Amebican  Countrtside 

Tbls  Is  the  heart  of  all  our  natural  re- 
sotirces.  It  comprises  more  than  98  percent 
of  the  United  States  in  land  area  and  living 
space.  It  Includes  more  than  16,000  towns 
and  cities  up  to  1S,000  in  population  .  .  . 
2,800,000  farms  and  the  most  efficient  agri- 
culture in  the  world  .  .  .  nearly  3  million 
miles  of  surfaced  highways  .  .  .  200,000  miles 
of  railways  .  .  .  250,000  miles  of  gas  trans- 
mission lines  .  .  .  electric  power  everywhere 
.  .  .  thousands  of  parks  and  recreation  areas, 
lakes,  rivers,  mountains  .  .  .  more  than  70 
million  people. 

These  16,000  towns  and  cities  are  the 
gateways  to  the  country.  Much  of  the  vi- 
tality, tbe  planning,  and  the  progress  in  the 
countryside  are  centered  around  its  small 
cities.  They  provide  business  services,  educa- 
tional, health,  social,  and  recreational  facili- 
ties, and  opportunities.  The  country  towns 
are  the  gateways  not  only  to  all  our  land  re- 
sources but  to  a  highly  diversified  economy. 

Farming  Is  by  far  the  most  Important  In- 
dustry in  the  country;  but  the  farm  popu- 
lation is  down  to  about  10  million,  while  60 
million  people  live  in  the  towns  and  small 
cities.  Together  this  population  is  little  more 
than  one-third  of  the  nation's  total,  yet  it 
occupies  more  than  98  percent  of  the  United 
States.  In  this  vast  countryside  complex 
there  are  almost  unlimited  opportuni- 
ties for  industrial  development,  business  and 
service  enterprises,  recreational  facilities, 
schools,  homesltes,  and  congenial  living  con- 
ditions for  millions  of  additional  people. 

ActuaUy,  a  great  deal  of  progress  is  already 
under  way.  Vast  physical  improvements  have 
been  made.  Tbe  acre  yield  of  some  of  the 
basic  crops  has  been  doubled  and  trebled 
during  the  last  30  years.  All  this  has  gone 
on  without  attracting  much  public  atten- 
tion, yet  it  has  probably  contributed  more  to 
our  basic  resources  than  all  the  skyscrapers 
built  during  this  period.  More  than  7.000 
country  towns  and  cities  now  have  modern 
highways,  power,  improved  educational 
health  and  recreational  facilities— often  bet- 
ter than  found  in  big  cities. 

In  much  of  the  countryside  and  in  thou- 
sands of  its  small  cities,  the  record  of  literacy 
and  school  attendance  is  higher  than  in  New 
York  or  Philadelphia.  These  enriched  re- 
sources and  physical  Improvements  can  bring 
a  new  era  of  development  to  the  countryside 

natural  resources  that  are  vrrAL  to  human 

VSTELFARE 

The  extent  of  our  dependence  on  natural 
resources  is  something  that  has  never  been 
measured  or  fully  defined.  It  is  usually 
equated  in  terms  of  production  or  food, 
forests,  and  minerals.  We  have  looked  on 
land,  not  as  something  of  which  we  are  a 
part,  but  rather  as  a  purely  negotiable  and 
profit-producing  asset. 

The  relationship  of  land  and  human  ecol- 
ogy brings  us  to  one  of  the  most  critical  ques- 
tions concerning  our  future.  To  what  extent 
can  man  be  alienated  from  the  natural  world 
and  still  retain  the  qualities  of  a  human 
being? 

In  the  world  we  live  in  today,  we  may  need 
more  than  ever  the  aspiration  and  regenera- 
tion which  only  the  good  earth  can  give.  The 
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urs*  to  M«k  reUzAtlMi  and  enjoyment  amidst 
wooda  and  waters  la  universal.  Tills  year  It  la 
catlmated  that  there  will  be  150  million  ad- 
mlaalons  to  nation*!  p«rk8  and  areas  under 
the  supervlston  of  the  National  Park  Sery- 
loe.  Xany  more  will  be  seeking  enjoyment 
and  relaxation  In  state  parks  and  other  areas 
away  from  big  cities. 

People  Hying  In  big  cities  have  the  m«ana 
Invariably  also  have  country  homes  or  spend 
frequent  vacations  there.  The  very  poor  reach 
there  only  through  charity  or  not  at  all. 

Millions  of  boys  and  girls  go  to  camps  and 
to  farms  for  brief  periods.  There  are  many  or- 
ganlzatlons,  some  national  In  scope,  that  pro- 
Tide  funds  to  enable  city  children  to  enjoy 
these  experiences.  But  there  are  too  many 
other  children  In  big  cities  that  have  never 
beard  the  sounds  of  birds  and  little  animals 
in  their  native  liahttat  nor  breathed  th« 
fresh  air  of  ttk  woodlands. 

This  pattern  of  development  la  essential  If 
we  are  going  to  utilize  effectively  our  total 
natural  resources.  It  Is  no  less  Important 
for  the  future  of  Industrial  development.  The 
countryside  Is  the  source  of  moet  of  our  fresh 
water  supply.  Notwithstanding  the  present 
danger  of  pollution  from  certain  agricultural 
chemicals  originating  in  areas  of  highly  In- 
'tensAre'farmlng.  the  earth  itself  Is  a  vital  fac- 
tor In  the  recharge  cycle  of  water.  Pollution 
of  all  kinds  Is  easier  to  control,  and  some 
of  the  proceases  are  automatic.  The  process 
of  photoeynthesla  is  an  Important  factor  In 
reducing  air  pollution.  Woodlands  and  crop- 
lands reduce  noise. 

Only  recently  professional  planners  for 
urban  areas  have  been  advocating  the  bene- 
fits of  "greenbelts"  adjacent  to  these  areas, 
but  for  moet  big  cities  it  Is  too  late  and  too 
expextslve  to  apply  this  concept.  We  have  Just 
begun  to  explore  how  Important  the  green 
chemlstrlea  of  the  countryside  are  to  not  only 
human  well-being  but  to  the  future  prog- 
ress of  lnd\istry  as  well.  Technology  cannot 
transform  the  nature  of  man,  but  it  can  ruin 
his  environment. 

TBS   coxnrrsTBiDS   motsmknt    wotn4>   aaxNO 

MAJOK    OfFUEiUWirm    TO    PBOPLX    AMB    »- 


1)  There  Is  no  other  way  to  make  our  total 
natural  resources  and  living  space  available 
to  the  greatest  number  of  people.  It  would 
help  to  reUeve  the  large  cltlea  of  the  pressure 
and  problems  from  excessive  population.  It 
wovild  make  the  covmtryalde  a  more  valuable 
economic  i>artner  of  the  cities  and  a  better 
customer  of  their  services. 

2)  It  would  produce  a  stronger  and  broader 
base  for  a  new  and  sustained  economic  prog- 
ress for  the  whole  nation.  Jobs  can  be  cre- 
ated In  the  countryside  fso'  more  economi- 
cally than  In  big  cities.  In  fact,  countlees 
jobs  would  be  created  automatically  onoe 
the  countryside  movement  gets  under  way. 

3)  Markets  for  a  wide  assortment  of  in- 
dustrial goods  would  expand.  People  em- 
ployed in  small  cities  and  In  the  country 
buy  more  automobiles,  appliances,  sporting 
equipment,  and  consumer  hardgoods  than 
big-city  dwellers.  The  margin  of  spendable 
incomes  is  higher,  and  people  can  Uve  better 
on  smaller  Incomes. 

4)  Nowhere  else  are  there  to  be  found 
greater  future  opportunities  for  industry  and 
new  business  development.  Nowhere  else  is 
Investment  safer.  Nowhere  else  Is  there  a 
more  geographically  diversified  market  for 
almost  every  kind  of  product  and  service. 
Here  are  green  earth,  ample  living  space,  and 
all  the  vital  resources  to  sustain  the  highest 
standard  of  living  to  be  found  anywhere  in 
the  world. 

Studies  covering  a  large  number  of  In- 
dustrial plants  opened  In  small  cities  within 
the  last  few  years  have  revealed  some  signif- 
icant facts.  In  general,  the  attitude  of  the 
workmen  is  better  than  in  big-city  plants. 
They  have  more  pride  la  their  place  of  work. 
More  of  them  own  their  homes  and  take 
more  interest  in  the  total  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity. They  are  stable  and  responsible. 
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These  advantages  may  be  more  important 
than  is  generally  recognised  by  Industry  or 
the  local  community.  Similar  surveys  in  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  country  are  now  under 
way.  They  will  be  of  much  value  to  Industry 
as  well  as  all  small  cities. 

People  In  the  country  are  learning  that  a 
good  town  must  provide  business  services, 
educational,  health,  social  and  recreational 
facilities,  and  opportunities  for  young  people. 
To  support  such  a  town  requires  the  coop- 
eration of  all  the  interests  in  the  commu- 
nity. 

B)  Farmers,  too,  would  have  as  much  or 
more  to  gain  than  anyone.  It  could  bring 
more  local  processing  and  packaging  of  farm 
products,  as  well  as  increase  local  consump- 
tion and  demand  for  various  products  of  the 
land.  It  would  mean  more  local  opportuni- 
ties for  farm  families,  and  there  would  be 
more  incentive  to  build  for  the  future.  Farm- 
ing would  become  increasingly  related  to  the 
total  land  economy. 

6)  More  than  at  any  other  time  In  our 
history,  the  whole  nation  needs  the  country- 
side. Almost  wherever  we  look  in  the  world, 
there  is  war  or  the  threat  of  war.  This  year 
blUlons  of  dollars  are  going  into  defense 
and  to  fight  a  war  in  Asia.  Despite  these 
great  expenditures  and  efforts,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  a  growing  number  of  Inter- 
continental missiles  are  zeroed  in  on  every 
big  city  in  the  country.  Whatever  our  de- 
fense calculations  may  be,  the  nation's  ulti- 
mate survival  would  be  In  the  countryside. 

STtMtTLATING   A   NEW    BPISIT  OF   AOTXNTTniX 

The  first  gain  would  come  from  the  stir- 
ring of  individual  initiative  and  imagina- 
tion. The  effect  would  be  something  like 
that  of  the  Homestead  Act  of  100  years  ago, 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  western  states, 
or  the  concentration  of  Industry  during  the 
World  War.  It  would  automatically  lead  to 
redistribution  of  people. 

What  Is  needed  to  bring  about  this  rebirth 
In  America  Is  not  so  much  the  expenditure  of 
vast  sums  of  public  funds,  but  rather  that  of 
understanding  and  information.  We  need  to 
rediscover  the  countryside  again  as  it  is  today 
and  not  as  It  was  a  generation  ago.  The  total 
countryside  needs  to  be  defined  and  made 
known  to  the  public.  It  needs  more  aggressive 
selling  of  all  the  things  it  has  to  offer  for  bet- 
ter living. 

The  term  "rural"  or  "ntfal  America"  when 
used  to  define  the  total  countryside  as  It  is 
today — that  vast  body  of  America  outside 
the  boundaries  c<  big-city  complexes — Is  an 
unforunate  term.  It  tends  to  perpetuate  an 
Image  and  background  that  go  back  before 
the  turn  of  the  century.  "Rural  America"  is 
decadent,  whereas  the  "modem  countryside" 
Is  the  future  of  America. 

ifANT  posrnvx  roaccs  axx  caininc 

IfOMKNTUM 

Not  long  ago  Ambassador  Karl  Rolvaag, 
former  Oovemor  of  Minnesota,  wrote: 
"Sooner  or  later  the  rush  from  country  to 
the  cities,  and  now  from  the  cities  to  the 
subxirbe,  will  return  to  an  exodus  back  to  the 
countryside."  A  large  number  of  leaders  in 
Industry  and  governnient  have  recently  ex- 
pressed the  need  for  a  better  balance  between 
the  urban  and  countryside  economies.  During 
the  last  year  or  two,  various  bills  have  been 
presented  in  Congress  designed  to  aid  this 
movement. 

One  of  these  would  establish  a  CTommission 
that  could  help  bring  to  public  attention  a 
wide  range  of  viewpoints  concerning  causes 
and  solutions  of  problems  that  confront  both 
cities  and  countryside.  It  could  help  give 
direction  to  the  many  discordant  policies  and 
forces  that  have  tended  to  widen  the  urban- 
countryside  gap.  It  Is  hoped  that  this  meas- 
xire  may  lead  to  a  Congressional  Conunlttee 
on  Countryside  Affairs. 

Everywhere  there  are  area  development 
units  and  organizations.  State  and  federal 
agencies,  colleges,  churches,  and  others  are 
becoming  increasingly  active  In  this  move- 
ment. There  Is  now  being  established  a  na- 
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tlonal  association  of  citizens  for  countryside 
development.  This  will  provide  the  total 
countryside  with  new  representation  and  a 
voice  at  the  national  level.  It  will  serve  as  an 
agency  for  education  and  promotion  at  both 
the  community  and  national  levels. 

Improvements  In  the  physical  assets  have 
been  and  are  being  realized,  including  mod- 
em highways,  power,  education,  health,  and 
recreation  facilities.  Fortunately,  these  de- 
velopments are  taking  place  at  just  the  time 
when  population  and  social  pressures  are 
building  to  painful  heights  in  the  big  cities. 
This  is  the  new  and  better  future  which  all 
America  should  be  lookng  forward  to. 


"THE  TWO-EIXJED  SWORD"  IS  SUB- 
JECT OP  SBC  PRESIDENT'S  AD- 
DRESS 


HON.  EARLE  CABELL 

or   TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  18,  1969 

Mr.  CABELXi.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  Insert  In  the  Rbcord  the  following  ad- 
dress by  Dr.  W.  A.  Crlswell,  of  Dallas. 
Tex.,  before  the  recent  Southern  Baptist 
Convention  in  New  Orleans,  where  he  was 
reelected  president  of  the  convention. 

Dr.  Crlswell  is  a  great  spiritual  leader 
who  Is  In  his  25th  year  of  service  at  the 
Plrst  Baptist  Church  In  Dallas  and  is  in 
his  45th  year  in  the  ministry.  He  has  con- 
tributed greatly  to  making  the  Plrst  Bap- 
tist Church  in  DaUas,  with  its  15,000 
members,  one  of  the  largest  churches  in 
the  world. 

The  address  follows: 

Thx  Two-Edceo  Swoao 
(By  W.  A.  CrisweU) 

The  Roman  legions  conquered  the  civilized 
world  with  the  double-edged  sword.  With  it 
they  overwhelmed  the  heretofore  invincible 
Oreek  Phalanx.  Fearlessly  charging  the  enemy 
at  close  quarters,  they  outmaneuvered  the 
spearman  with  their  long  Javelins,  the  cavalry 
with  their  frightened  horses,  and  even  the 
footmen  with  their  heavy  armor.  These  le- 
gions could  and  did  cut  armies  to  piece*. 

The  fearsome  and  formidable  weapon  had 
a  cutting  edge  on  both  sides.  It  was  two- 
edged.  This  sword  Is  a  picture  of  the  Word  of 
God:  "For  the  Word  of  God  is  quick,  and 
powerful,  and  sharper  than  any  two-edged 
sword  .  .  ."  (Hebrews  4:12).  It  is  a  tjrpe  of  the 
message  of  Christ:  "And  out  of  his  mouth 
went  a  sharp  two-edged  sword  .  .  ."  (Revela- 
tions 1:18). 

The  Christian  religion  has  two  sharp,  cut- 
ting edges.  One  edge  is  faith,  the  other  Is 
works.  One  is  believing;  the  other  Is  doing. 
One  is  evangelism:  the  other  is  ministering. 
The  Christian  religion  is  a  great  communi- 
cation; it  is  a  great  compassion.  It  is  a  great 
conviction;  It  is  a  great  commitment.  It  is  a 
great  doctrine;  It  is  a  great  deed.  It  is  a  great 
message;  It  is  a  great  ministry.  It  is  a  great 
speech;  it  is  a  great  sympathy.  It  is  a  sublime 
word;  it  is  a  heavenly  work.  It  is  an  eloquent 
propaganda;  it  is  a  glorious  practice.  It  is  a 
noble  orthodoxy;  it  is  a  magnificent  ortho- 
praxy. 

These  are  the  two  hemispheres  of  the 
Christian  religion.  Separated,  they  bleed 
themselves  white.  Together,  they  are  a  glory 
before  the  Lord.  Cleave  the  message  from  the 
ministry  and  the  whole  becomes  dust  and 
ashes  before  our  eyes.  Joined  with  unbreak- 
able links  they  become  the  work  of  God  unto 
salvation  and  with  the  power  of  Christ  in  the 
redemption  of  human  life. 

Our  ministry  and  message  must  be  to  the 
whole  man.  Half  a  religion  is  not  enough.  A 
whole    man    needs    a    whole    religion.    True 
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Chrlattaiilty  InvolTea  both  the  body  and 
the  •ool.  the  taaad  and  the  heart,  the  in- 
waKl  and  the  outward  life.  A  theological 
duallam  that  separates  the  temporal  Cram 
the  eternal,  the  physical  from  the  spiritual, 
the  aool  (ran  tlM  body,  this  world  from  the 
world  to  ooBW,  la  allea  to  the  aalnd  of  Christ. 
A  penon  Is  a  wlude  bolng,  a  total  personality 
and  la  to  be  mlalstered  to  as  such. 

In  this  life  wa  cannot  separate  soul  and 
body  and  even  In  the  life  to  come  the  re- 
generated spirit  Is  to  be  reunited  with  the 
resurrected,  glorified  body.  Both  make  up  the 
total  peraon.  The  soul  is  not  to  be  lodged  In 
its  place  and  the  body  In  another.  lK>vlng 
lost  soula  wa  minister  to  human  needs.  We 
seek  a  k»i»«m«i  ministry  of  evangtiism  and 
social  reaponalblllty.  True  pietism  and  social 
action  are  not  oppoattes.  Only  the  monk 
naaki  to  dlsanga(e  hlma^f  from  the  tensions 
and  trials  of  society.  TO  become  Involved  with 
the  problems  of  mankind  Is  to  follow 
the  example  of  Christ  who  came  zu>t  to  be 
iiiliililwart  unto  but  to  minlstar. 

Tha  Christian  must  express  himself  In  two 
directtoBa:  vertical  and  horlaontal.  toward 
Ood  and  toward  man.  Our  relationship  to 
Ood  is  Incomplete  until  it  manifests  Itaelf 
In  batter  relationships  with  men.  Faith  and 
wcata  are  inaaparable  halves  of  ganulne 
ChitotUaity.  Neither  Is  a  substitute  tor  the 
other.  Faith  without  works  U  dead.  The  Sav- 
iour who  died  for  us  and  by  whose  atoning 
grac*  we  are  aavod  Is  the  Saviour  who  answers 
prayar  In  giving  us  dally  bread. 

We  are  to  deliver  the  whole  gospel  of 
Christ.  We  are  to  preach  Jesus  bom  of  a 
virgin,  tha  chUd  of  prophecy;  Jesus  dying  for 
our  Bins  aooordlng  to  the  Scriptuns;  Jesus 
raised  from  the  dead  for  our  justlflcatton; 
Jesus  interceding  in  heaven  for  us  sinners; 
Jesus  coming  again  In  power  and  great  glory. 
Bat  we  are  also  to  preach  Jesus  moved 
with  oompaaaion  on  tha  multltudea;  Jesus 
praaohinc  hope  to  the  poor;  Jesus  healing  the 
sick  and  cleansing  the  leper:  Jesiu  feeding 
the  hungry  and  strengthening  the  weak.  In 
tha  measage  of  Christ  there  Is  no  conflict 
betwaan  the  Good  Samaritan  attitude  toward 
tha  waary  world  and  the  salvation  of  the 
soul  by  tha  blood  of  the  Crucified  One.  Both 
are  a  part  otf  the  gospel. 

Tha  dutstiaa  faith  Is  more  than  worda, 
doctrines,  sermons.  It  Is  also  loving  dedica- 
tion In  human  service,  offering  hands  of 
help.  It  is  the  translation  of  the  vrard,  the 
spaetii.  the  Idea  into  reality  that  gives  the 
masMca  power  and  relevancy.  A  gifted  scl- 
entlst  c»na  time  showed  me  on  a  table  In  his 
laboratory  a  glaas  model  he  had  worked  out 
for  tha  breaking  tip  of  molecules  in  crude  oil 
Into  hlch  powei!«d  gasoline.  He  then  took  me 
to  the  window  of  his  study  and  showed  me  a 
full  aquar*  mile  of  heavy  Industrial,  chem- 
ical Installation,  then  humbly,  simply  said, 
"Thla".  pointing  to  the  Ubcratory  table  of 
glaas  tubes  and  condensers,  "is  that,"  point- 
ing to  the  gigantic  plant.  The  idea  translated 
into  reality  gave  it  pertenancy.  The  Idea  un- 
applied is  worthless. 

Benin  la  a  marrelous  thing.  All  the  great 
Ideas  of  spiritual  rerelatlan  are  active,  atomic 
and  dynamic:  never  static,  passive,  nor  dor- 
mant. The  idea  of  Ood  as  the  "Logos"  in  John 
1:1  is  the  revelation  of  the  active  Ood  that 
we  know  In  creation  and  re-craatlon,  the  Ood 
of  expression  toward  which  Plato  and  Philo 
reached  In  their  philosophy.  Ood  nei:  ess  aril  y 
moves,  advanCee.  He  never  recedes.  His  crea- 
tion Is  followed  by  redemption.  His  redemp- 
tion is  followed  by  sanctlflcatlon.  His  sancti- 
fication  is  followed  by  glorification.  Convul- 
sions of  nature  and  nations  disorders  and 
dissolution  of  social  orders  impede  Him  not. 
God's  sovereign  piui>oees  move  inexorably  on. 
It  is  His  will  that  BU  saints  shall  possess  the 
earth. 

The  Idea  of  "faith"  in  Hebrews,  chapter  11, 
is  above  all  things  dynamic.  "By  faith  Noah 
.  .  ."  How  do  wa  know  he  had  faith?  Because 
"he  prepared  an  ark  to  the  saving  of  bla 
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house."  "By  faith  Abraham  .  .  ."  How  do  w« 
know  he  had  faith?  Becauae  "when  he  was 
called  to  go  out  into  a  place  which  he  should 
after  reeelva  for  an  Inheritanea,  obeyed:  and 
he  went  out.  not  knowing  wither  he  want." 
"By  faith  Moaea  .  .  ."  How  do  we  know  ha 
had  faith?  Because  "he  refused  to  be  called 
the  aon  of  Pharoah's  daughter,  choosing 
rather  to  suffer  affliction  with  the  people  of 
God,  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  for 
a  season." 

The  Idea  of  "love"  in  the  Bible  is  ever  ex- 
pressive, moving,  ministering.  We  know  God 
loves  us  because  He  sent  His  son  to  die  for 
us  (I  John  4:9).  He  who  loves  Ood  must  love 
his  brother  also  (I  John  4:21).  Loving  our 
brother  is  a  form  of  loving  and  worshipping 
Ood,  a  way  of  serving  the  Lord. 

If  there  Is  any  reaUty  in  the  truth  we  have 
heard  in  sermons  and  in  lessons  It  Is  be- 
cause we  have  seen  it,  experienced  It,  done 
It,  proved  It.  As  long  as  the  message  U  only 
words  and  sentences  It  is  nothing.  Argue,  dis- 
cuss, preach,  debate  as  we  may,  it  still  is 
nothing  but  breath  and  sound.  The  great 
sermon,  the  mighty  avowal.  Is  still  Just  lan- 
guage until  It  assumes  the  form  of  flesh  and 
blood.  It  Is  God  Incarnate,  God  in  the  flesh, 
who  Is  Immanuel,  God  with  us.  It  Is  the  truth 
translated  Into  life  and  deed  that  is  really 
truth. 

Herein  Is  a  glory  of  glories  of  the  Christian 
religion.  All  the  truth  of  the  Christian  mes- 
sage la  demonstrable  truth.  It  Is  truth  that 
takes  effect  in  changed  lives,  new  hopes,  new 
aspirations.  "If  any  man  be  in  Christ  he  Is  a 
new  creature"  (II  Corinthians  0:17).  It  Is 
truth  that  becomes  flesh  and  bones  as  the 
Lord  Jesus  raised  from  the  dead.  It  Is  truth 
that  can  be  handled  and  seen,  proved  and 
tested.  The  son  of  a  Professor  of  Systematic 
Theology  in  a  Seminary  said  to  bis  illustrious 
father  one  morning :  "Dad,  why  did  you  never 
teU  me  about  the  power  of  the  gospel  to 
change  human  life?"  The  father  replied, 
"Son,  I  have  sought  to  tell  you  through  ail 
the  years!"  The  youth  replied,  "Well,  father, 
somehow  I  never  saw  it  until  last  night  down 
at  the  rescue  mission." 

Bible  religion  is  experimental  religion, 
heartfelt  religion,  life-changing  religion, 
aotUsavlng  religion.  It  is  a  religion  that 
sings — 

"Saved  by  the  blood  of  the  Crucified  One, 
All  praise  to  the  Father,  aU  praise  to  the 

Son. 
AU  praise  to  the  Spirit,  the  great  Three 

In  One, 
Saved  by  the  blood  of  the  Crucified  One." 

And  It  is  a  religion  that  sln^i — 

"Tls  the  old  time  religion 
Makes  me  love  everybody. 
It  will  take  us  all  to  heaven. 
It's  good  enough  for  me." 

"Everybody." 

"Red  and  yellow,  black  and  white 
They  are  precious  in  His  sight. 
Jestis  loves  the  many  people  of  the  world." 

Is  there  anjrtblng  wherein  we  can  say,  "This 
is  Christianity,  come  and  see?"  Many  of  us 
would  i>olnt  to  the  great  convention,  thrill- 
ing with  the  verdict,  "ThU  Is  the  faith !"  But 
Jesus  never  mentioned  It,  nor  did  He  ever 
refer  to  it.  Some  of  us  would  point  to  the 
glorious,  sermonlc  peroration,  rising  vrlth  its 
inspiration  to  exclaim,  "This  is  the  faith!" 
Jesus  never  mentoned  It,  nor  did  He  ever 
refer  to  it.  Others  of  us  would  point  to  the 
imposing  cathedral  and  following  its  pom- 
povis  service  reply,  "This  Is  the  faith!"  Jestxs 
never  mentioned  It,  nor  did  He  ever  refer  to  It. 
But  He  did  have  something  to  say  about  a 
cup  of  cold  water,  seeking  the  lost  sheep, 
knocking  at  the  door,  honoring  a  despised 
Samaritan. 

This  is  our  heavenly  calling,  to  translate 
the  sermon  into  flesh  and  blood,  soulwln- 
nlng  and  brotherhood,  to  match  the  deed 
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with  the  doctrine,  to  minister  to  the  needs  of 
the  people. 

"A  local  pastor  of  great  austerity 

Climbed  upon  bis  high  church  steeple 
To  be  nearer  God,  that  he  might  band 

God's  word  down  to  the  people. 
In  his  day  God  said,  'Come  down  and  die.* 

And  he  called  out  from  his  steeple, 
'Where  art  thou,  God?'  and  the  Lord  replied, 

'Down  here  among  my  people.' " 

Jesus'  ministry  was  decidedly,  emphati- 
cally two-fold:  meeting  spiritual  needs  and 
physical  needs.  Forgiving  sins  and  feeding 
the  hungry  were  a  part  of  his  dedicated  work. 
The  needs  of  the  world  greatly  concerned 
Jesus.  The  poor,  the  sick,  the  unclean,  the 
outcast  and  the  needy  were  ever  on  his  heart. 
"Jesus  fllled  with  compassion"  Is  ever  His 
endearing  name.  He  drove  the  money  chang- 
ers from  the  temple  of  prayer.  He  condemned 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  for  their  piety  with- 
out godliness,  their  orthodoxy  without  right- 
eousness. 

It  was  Jesus  himself  who  taught  us  to  pray, 
"Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done  on 
earth  as  it  is  in  heaven."  The  whole  range  of 
human  life— our  unseen  motives  and  our  out- 
ward relationships — are  to  he  brought  Into 
obedience  to  Christ.  He  commands  us  to  feed 
the  hungry,  heal  the  sick,  visit  the  Impris- 
oned, clothe  the  naked,  liberate  the  op- 
pressed, love  the  unlovely.  Part  of  the  dls- 
clpleshlp  of  Jesus  Is  lifting  the  destitute  out 
of  the  gutter,  bridging  the  gulf  between  races 
and  answering  the  cries  of  the  helpless.  The 
loving  deed  In  Christ's  name  may  be  a  more 
effective  witness  for  the  Saviour  than  the 
mouthing  of  pious  platitudes  and  threadbare 
cliches. 

The  early  church^also,  shared  that  two- 
edged  ministry.  The^postles  gave  themselves 
to  prayer  and  the  ministry  of  the  word  while 
the  deacons  assumed  the  responsibilities  of 
caring  for  the  poor  and  serving  tables. 
Through  the  years  since,  the  churches  and 
their  leaders  have  been  true  to  those  dual  re- 
sponsibilities. List  the  famous  preachers  and 
you  will  have  a  roster  of  men  who  battled 
for  social  betterment.  Charles  G.  Finney,  who 
had  last  century's  greatest  revival,  was  the 
most  outepoken  preacher  of  his  days  against 
slavery.  Charles  H.  Spurgeon  sought  to  al- 
leviate the  plight  of  the  helpless  poor  In  In- 
dustrial England.  Dwight  L.  Moody  in 
America  and  P.  B.  Meyer  in  England  were 
the  champions  of  homeless  children.  Billy 
Sunday  was  the  greatest  foe  to  the  liquor 
traffic  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

On  the  mission  field  the  story  is  no  differ- 
ent. The  missionaries  have  led  the  way  in  so- 
cial service.  William  Carey  secured  passage 
of  the  law  In  India  abolishing  the  cruel  prac- 
tice of  throwing  children  Into  the  Ganges 
River.  He  later  led  India  to  pass  a  law  abolish- 
ing the  religious  rite  whereby  a  widow  was 
forced  to  self-immolation  on  the  funeral 
pyre  of  her  husband.  David  Livingston  moved 
the  whole  earth  against  African  slave  traders. 
He  wrote  in  his  diary  Just  before  he  died  on 
his  knees,  this  sentence.  "AU  I  can  say  In  my 
soUtude  Is  this,  may  God's  blessing  rest  upon 
any  man.  Englishman,  American  or  Turk, 
who  will  help  to  heal  this  open  sore  of  the 
world."  Adoniram  Judson  warred  against  the 
despotic  East  India  Company. 

Nor  has  the  record  of  our  Southern  Baptist 
Convention  been  any  different.  Our  messen- 
gers in  assembled  convocation  have  spoken 
out  time  and  again  concerning  the  social 
and  political  Issues  of  the  day.  We  have  force- 
fully and  emphatically  voiced  our  convic- 
tions concerning  war  and  peace,  disarma- 
ment, human  rights  and  liberties,  race,  pov- 
erty and  crime.  Were  we  to  do  different  now 
it  would  be  to  change  the  course  of  our 
own  history. 

We  are  not  to  cower  before  the  world  and 
the  onslaughts  of  Satan  as  though  we  were 
craven  slaves.  We  are  to  press  the  battle 
against  the  enemies  of  God  and  of  mankind. 
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Putting  on  tbe  whol«  armor  of  the  Almighty 
we  are  to  bold  In  our  band  the  double-edged 
•word  of  the  Spirit,  tbe  Word  of  Ood,  the 
sarlng,  changing,  goepel  of  Christ.  The  sword 
la  an  offensive  weapon.  Tbe  two-edged  sword 
la  for  attack.  Christ  expected  Hla  gospel  to 
march,  go,  move,  conquer,  attack. 

We  have  been  thrust  into  a  world  of  con- 
flict and  tension  with  a  two-edged  sword, 
not  a  staff.  In  the  closing  day  of  our  Lord's 
earthly  ministry,  Luke  records  this  conver- 
sation between  Jesus  and  his  disciples: 
"When  I  sent  you  without  purse,  and  scrip, 
and  shoes,  lacked  ye  any  thing?  And  they 
said.  Nothing.  Then  said  he  unto  them.  But 
now,  be  that  bath  a  purse,  let  him  take  it, 
and  likewise  his  scrip:  and  he  that  bath  no 
sword,  let  him  sell  hla  garment,  and  buy  one" 
(Luke  23:35-36). 

Tbe  prophetic  outline  of  Christian  history 
la  replete  with  warnings  such  as  our  Lord's, 
"In  the  world  ye  shall  have  tribulations."  The 
fulfillment  of  theee  prophecies  Is  written  In 
tears,  blood,  agony,  nvartyrdom  and  death. 
Tbe  Christian  soldiers  have  battled  paganism, 
beatbenism.  materialism,  secularism,  sen- 
sualism, racism,  and  atheism  and  the  riding 
powejrq.  of  spiritual  darkness.  We  are  ever 
Just  one  generation  from  total  eclipse.  We  are 
In  a  'wtir  from  which  there  Is  no  discharge. 
We  shall  be  the  church  triumphant  In  heaven 
someday  but  we  are  tbe  church  militant  now. 
Satan  has  cast  down  the  gauntlet  to  our 
generattcm.  He  l>as  defied  and  defamed  Ood 
and  dared  us  to  resist.  Our  days  are  like  thoee 
described  as  "a  fiood  after  the  woman,  tbat 
be  might  cause  her  to  be  carried  away  of  tbe 
flood."  We  are  battling  for  our  very  existence 
In  tbe  earth.  Baptists  and  Christian  believers 
everywhere  face  a  flood  tide  of  evil  tbat  seeks 
to  down  us.  bury  us.  Satan  has  not  only 
blunted  our  attack  but  stopped  our  forward 
thrust. 

Even  statistics  alarm  us  In  pointing  out  our 
diminishing  percentage  of  believers  In  the 
earth.  Some  say  that  185  years  ago  25  "o  of 
tbe  w<8'ld's  population  was  evangelical  Chris- 
tian. Today  it  Is  8';  .  By  1980  it  will  be  4'"r. 
By  tbe  year  2000  it  will  be  2'"c.  And  what  of 
the  next  century?  Last  year  on  all  of  our 
mission  fields  Southern  Baptists  baptized 
66.000  converM.  But  65,000,000  souls  were 
bom.  Carry  out  that  ratio  In  geometrical  pro- 
gression through  a  few  years  and  the  flood- 
tide  of  pagan  darkness  in  the  world  becomes 
impenetrable. 

Nor  is  Satan  done.  He  is  plouglilng  us  up 
in  our  own  country  and  among  our  own  peo- 
ple. He  Is  demolishing  our  Institutions  and 
tearing  our  social  fabric  apart  with  the  sordid 
Inroads  of  crime.  For  every  dollar  we  spend 
on  our  churches  we  are  forced  to  spend 
•12,000  on  crime  and  filth.  And  as  though  this 
were  not  evil  enough,  be  has  raised  up  a 
brand  of  vipers  tbat  sink  their  fangs  Into 
the  very  heart  life  of  our  republic.  It  Is  called 
"The  New  Left."  J.  Edgar  Hoover  described  it 
In  this  way : 

•The  mood  of  the  New  Left  and  Its  philo- 
sophy of  life  is  one  of  defiance,  hostility,  and 
opposition  to  our  free  society.  It  seeks  to  de- 
stroy, not  to  build.  Its  whole  approach  is  one 
of  negativism — to  crltize,  belittle,  denigrate 
the  principles  on  which  this  nation  was  built. 
Cynicism,  pessimism  and  callousness  are 
its  mottoes.  As  its  heart,  the  New  Left  ia  nihi- 
listic and  anarchistic. 

"Basic  to  the  New  Left's  mood  Is  the  Idea 
that  contemporary  American  society  (con- 
temptuously called  the  "EsUblisbment")  is 
corrupt,  evil  and  malignant  and  mxist  be  de- 
stroyed. It  must — along  with  its  Judaic- 
Christian  values — be  liquidated." 

The  evil,  vicious  Implementation  of  this 
New  Left  can  be  dramatically  illustrated  In 
the  college  radicals  who  are  seeking  to  destroy 
our  Institutions.  Respect  for  tbe  rights  of 
others  can  return  to  tbe  campus  only  as  brave 
administrators  confront  these  armed  mili- 
tants with  the  simple  but  firm  demand  that 
they  be  a  cooperating  part  of  the  academic 
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community  or  get  out.  And  as  the  President 
of  Notre  Dame  said,  "Tou  have  fifteen  min- 
utes in  which  to  decide!" 

The  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation makes  this  appMJ  to  us:  "Never 
have  the  churches  lived  in  a  time  of  greater 
opportunity  to  exhibit  tbe  importance  of 
faith  in  Ood  and  of  obedience  to  His  will, 
and  never  In  tbe  history  of  our  generation 
would  their  failure  to  do  so  be  more  calami- 
tous." 

In  the  name  of  Ood,  we  accept  tbe  chal- 
lenge to  resist.  In  Christian  commitment,  in 
a  common  determination,  we  shall  march  to- 
gether, work  together,  struggle  together, 
strive  together.  We  have  no  time  to  divide, 
not  now:  we  have  no  time  for  petty  accusa- 
tions and  arguments,  not  now.  Our  very  life 
is  at  stake. 

Tbe  beat  defense,  the  strategists  8«y,  Is  an 
offense.  Press  the  attack  to  the  enemy.  Carry 
the  war  to  tbe  foe.  Alexander  the  Oreat  was 
asked.  "How  did  you  conquer  tbe  world?"  He 
replied,  "By  never  turning  back!" 

"Like  a  mighty  army 
Moves  the  church  of  Ood; 
Brothers,  we  are  treading. 
Where  the  saints  have  trod; 
We  are  not  divided. 
All  one  body  we. 
One  In  hope  and  doctrine. 
One  In  charity." 

The  mystic  William  Blake  said  it  for  us: 

"Bring  me  my  bow  of  burning  gold, 

Bring  me  my  arrows  of  desire. 
Bring  me  my  spear,  O  clouds,  unfold. 

Bring  me  my  chariot  of  fire. 
We  shall  not  cease  from  iMittle  strife. 
Nor  shall  tbe  sword  sleep  In  our  hand. 
Till   we   have   built   Jerusalem, 
In  the  fair  and  pleasant  land." 

American  and  Christian  civilization  lie  in 
the  balance.  If  we  fall  here  we  fail  every- 
where. If  we  fail  now,  we,  for  our  part,  have 
failed  for  all  time.  Armageddon  is  at  our 
door.  I  lived  through  World  War  11.  Listen 
to  tbe  men  who  fought  through  that  terrible 
holocaust:  Oeneral  of  the  Army.  Dwight  D. 
Elsenhower:  "There  Is  Implied  no  limit  to 
tbe  capacity  of  science  to  reach  the  maxi- 
mum destructive  effect  .  .  .  The  only  hope 
for  the  world  as  we  know  it  is  in  complete 
spiritual  regeneration,  a  strengthening  of 
moral  fibre.  And  again:  "I'm  convinced  from 
what  I  know  of  world  conditions  that  tbe 
only  hope  of  our  day  Is  a  religious  revival." 
Oeneral  of  the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur: 
'We  have  bad  our  last  chance.  If  we  do  not 
now  devise  some  better  system,  Armageddon 
will  be  at  our  door.  The  problem  basically 
la  theological  and  Involves  a  spiritual  re- 
crudescence of  human  character.  It  must 
be  of  tbe  spirit  If  we  are  to  save  the  flesh." 

At  a  banquet  In  Dallas  for  Speaker  of  the 
House  Sam  Rayburn,  I  was  invited  to  lead 
the  Invocation  and  was  seated  by  the  side 
of  the  Illustrious  American  statesman.  In  bis 
address,  after  describing  the  frightful  possi- 
bilities of  the  atomic  oomb,  he  dramatically 
turned  to  me  and  said,  "I  am  not  a  preacher. 
Sir,  but  I  believe  that  if  tbe  world  and  Its 
civilization  are  not  to  be  destroyed,  we  must 
have  a  resurrection  of  the  old  time  religion." 
The  applause  was  deafening.  He  later  Joined 
the  little  Primitive  Baptist  Church  near 
Bonbam,  Texas,  from  which  church  he  was 
buried  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  attendance. 

There  is  so  much  to  be  done  In  these  try- 
ing days  and  so  little  time  In  which  to  do  It, 
that  the  exigencies  of  tbe  hour  should  drive 
us  to  our  knees  In  supplication.  Every  church 
should  be  shocked  out  of  Its  complacency 
and  lethargy.  WorUng  together  we  should 
face  a  new  day  of  commitment  to  our  heav- 
enly assignment.  Marching  together  we 
should  seek  openness  of  heart  and  life  and 
love  to  all  men  everywhere.  Striving  together 
we  should  be  of  one  mind  In  presenting  the 
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gospel  as  applicable  to  all  men  and  able  to 
save  all  the  uttermost.  Living  together  we 
should  shine  as  lights  of  the  Lord  in  a  dark 
world,  adorning  the  gospel  in  word  and  in 
deed. 

Our  spirit  and  our  preaching  should  be 
positive,  not  negative.  Up,  not  down.  Onward, 
not  backward.  Victorious,  not  defeated.  Opti- 
mistic, not  pessimistic.  Our  Lord  spoke  of 
trials  but  also  of  triumph:  "In  this  world 
ye  shall  have  tribulations,  but  be  of  good 
cheer,  I  have  overcome  tbe  world."  We  should 
pray  to  lift  up  the  hearts  of  men,  not  cast 
them  down.  We  should  be  evangels  preaching 
the  good  news  to  our  generation;  all  this 
with  heavenly  answers,  not  with  questioning 
doubts  that  darken  the  hopes  of  men.  We 
should  l>e  preaching  not  what  we  do  not  be- 
lieve, but  what  we  do  believe. 

This  Is  a  critical  hour  and  tbe  only  way 
out  is  up.  Modem  men  are  weary  with  being 
told  what  they  cannot  believe.  They  want  to 
know  what,  if  anything,  they  can  believe. 
They  are  not  interested  in  an  emasculated, 
anemic,  denatured  Christianity,  offered  to 
them  as  a  concession  to  this  supposed  mod- 
ernity of  mind.  They  are  frank  to  say  tbat  if 
the  church  is  just  another  conglomerate  of 
social  welfare  agencies,  if  the  Bible  is  so  un- 
reliable you  cannot  accept  it  as  really  true, 
if  the  Christian  faith  is  based  on  a  gigantic 
fraud  about  a  man  who  didn't  really  rise 
from  the  dead,  then  there  Is  no  use  trying 
to  modernize  all  this  mess.  Just  throw  it  out 
and  be  done  with  It.  This  Is  what  uncounted 
numbers  of  students  have  done.  This  is  what 
uncounted  numbers  of  business  mtn  have 
done.  If  you  persist  in  handing  out  stones 
when  people  ask  for  bread,  they  will  quit 
coming  to  tbe  bakery.  When  you  give  ser- 
pents for  flab  and  scorpions  for  eggs,  the 
market  is  ready  to  close. 

But  we  are  under  no  compulsion  to  be 
party  to  so  disastrous  a  course.  Some  of  us 
have  a  deep-seated  fear  tbat  we  shall  become 
like  other  denominations  who,  stressing  tbe 
so-called  "social"  goepel  (there  is  but  one 
gospel  according  to  Oalatlans  1:6-0),  have 
lo«t  their  institutions,  forsaken  their  mis- 
sionary zeal,  given  up  their  soul-winning 
passion,  and  have  died  in  their  churches 
where  they  have  not  closed  them  altogether. 
But  we  need  not  be  that  way,  nor  shall  we 
become  so  if  we  remain  true  to  tbe  basic 
assignment  of  the  Ore«t  Commission  and  fol- 
low the  divine  pattern  set  by  our  Lord  and 
His  apoetles.  Tbe  extension  of  applied  Chris- 
tianity to  social  Issues,  making  the  world  a 
better  place  to  live  in,  must  ever  be  tbe  fruit 
of  a  personal,  individual  relationahlp  with 
Jesus  Christ.  Our  social  action  must  have  its 
roots  in  Christ's  redemptive  meeeage.  Tbe 
agnostic,  the  atheist,  tbe  infidel,  tbe  unbe- 
liever can  engage  in  social  action— and  many 
times  do.  But  the  Christian  labors  in  an  alto- 
gether different  kind  of  a  framework  and 
from  an  altogether  different  motive.  Loving 
God  we  love  and  serve  our  brother.  But  loving 
God  must  always  be  first. 

Tbe  Christian  message  is  one  with  an  em- 
phasis. Jesus  taught  and  preached  with  an 
emphasis.  He  himself  said  there  is  a  first 
commandment,  then  a  second.  It  is  this  in 
His  Oreat  Commission,  there  Is  order,  as  well 
as  content  and  one  is  as  inspired  as  the  other. 
Tbe  first  order  is  to  make  disciples,  to  win 
men  to  Christ.  That  command  is  the  only  im- 
perative in  tbe  Oreek  sentence  in  Matthew 
28:  19-20.  All  the  other  words  are  supporting 
participles. 

We  have  a  first  and  a  primary  task,  that  of 
evangelizing  the  world.  Jesus  explicitly  said 
so.  With  gratitude  for  tbe  moving  band  of 
Ood  in  our  midst,  making  us  sensitive  to  so- 
cial needs,  yet  we  must  not  be  blinded  to  tbe 
fact  that  the  New  Testament  places  tbe  em- 
phasis upon  the  proclamation  of  the  goepel  of 
redemption  (I  Corinthians  15:  1-4).  Tbe 
church  must  ever  remember  that  its  major 
task  l9  to  meet  man's  most  serious  need,  the 
regeneration  of  the  soul. 
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Modem  denial  for  tb«  naed  of  such  a  goapel 
iB  loud  and  vodferoua.  TlM  blaapbamous 
danlars  state  thdr  case  bluntly,  rudaly  bru- 
tally. They  say  if  you  have  traetocs  to  move 
mountains  you  don't  need  faltb.  If  you  have 
panicUUn  you  don't  need  prayw.  If  you  have 
poattlv*  thlnMng  you  don't  need  salra- 
tloB.  If  you  bavs  the  state  you  don't  need 
tbe  church.  If  you  have  manuals  on  science 
you  don't  need  tb0  Bible.  And  If  you 
have  an  Edlaon  or  an  Einstein  you  dont 
need  Jesus.  They  define  life  in  terms  of 
material  values.  But  the  gospel  message  ad- 
dresses Itself  to  a  far  deeper  human  need,  the 
ne«d  of  rageneraUon,  tbe  need  of  a  changed 
heart,  the  need  of  solving  tbe  spiritual  prob- 
lem of  sin.  Traoton,  penlclUin,  manuato  on 
science,  afBuence,  governmental  agencies  can- 
not teach  It,  nay,  are  obJecUy  belpleaa  before 
it. 

The  Christian  religion  Is  essentially  a  mes- 
sage of  redemption.  It's  fundamental  pur- 
pose Is  to  deliver  us  from  tbe  bondage  of  sin. 
It  Is  not  In  the  first  place  an  ethic,  although 
It  la  ethical.  It  is  not  In  the  first  place 
a  the<rtog7,  although  it  Is  theological.  It 
Is  not  in  the  first  place  reformatlonal, 
althougb  It  carrlea  with  It  social,  cultural, 
and  political  reforms.  It  Is  first  and  above 
all  redemptive.  "He  was  delivered  for  our 
sins   and   raised   for   our   Justification." 

This  truth  can  be  poignantly  seen  In  a  sym- 
bol of  the  church.  Tlie  symbol  of  the  cburcb 
is  not  a  burning  bush.  It  Is  not  two  tablets 
of  stone.  It  is  not  a  seven  branched  lamp- 
stand.  It  la  not  a  halo  around  a  submissive 
head.  It  is  not  even  a  golden  crown.  It  is  a 
rugged,  bloody  cross.  A  cross  In  all  its  naked 
hldeousnesB  as  the  Roman  would  have  It.  A 
cross  In  all  Its  phllosc^bical  irrationality  as 
tbe  Oreek  would  have  it.  But  a  cross  in  all  its 
power  to  save  as  Paul  preached  It  (Oalatlans 
6:  14). 

"Have  you  been  to  Jesus  for  the  cleansing 
power. 

Are  you  washed  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb? 
Are  you  fully  trosting  In  his  grace  this  hour, 

Are  you  washed  in  tbe  blood  of  tbe  Lamb?" 

Paul  came  to  Rome  to  preach  the  gospel  at 
the  center  of  the  civilined  world.  Rome  was  a 
city  of  slavery,  but  he  did  not  center  his 
preaching  agaUist  slavery.  Rome  was  a  city  of 
lust  but  he  did  not  center  his  preaching  on 
moral  reform.  Rome  was  a  center  of  economic 
injustice,  but  be  did  not  center  bis  preaciilng 
on  the  distribution  and  equality  of  wealth. 
Rome  was  a  city  of  violence,  of  bloody  gladl- 
torial  combat,  but  be  did  not  center  his 
preaching  against  the  Inhumanity  of  man  to 
man.  Rome  was  a  city  built  on  the  spoUs  of 
war,  but  he  did  not  center  bis  preaching  on 
pacifism.  Paul  preached  the  power  of  tbe 
cross  to  save  and  these  cruel  enemies  of  Ood 
and  of  man  fell  In  their  day.  Evangelism  will 
have  a  changing  effect  upon  tbe  social  condi- 
tions of  man.  The  power  of  the  gospel  In 
itself  provoked  social  action — ^the  decay  of 
the  coliseum  for  gladltorial  combat,  the  out- 
lawing of  crucifixion,  of  the  exposure  of  chil- 
dren, of  selling  into  slavery,  of  imprisonment 
for  debt,  of  degradation  of  womanhood,  of  a 
thousand   other  social   ills. 

Shall  we  change  the  goepel  message  that 
Paul  preached?  Update  tbe  Bible?  Modernize 
the  Saviour?  Re-define  Ood?  Update  to  what 
date?  Re-define  to  what  definition?  God  does 
not  change.  Sin  does  not  change.  Tbe  need 
of  regeneration  does  not  change.  Our  Involve- 
ment with  the  structure  of  society  in  its 
political,  cultural  and  educational  tensions, 
must  not  blind  our  hearts  to  the  primary 
need  for  oonveraion,  for  a  personal  relation- 
ship with  Christ. 

The  modem,  secular  pre-occupatlon  of  the 
church  with  economic  and  political  oonsid- 
eratlona  makes  It  Just  one  other  reforming 
agency  of  which  there  are  ten  thousand. 
Emphaatee  tbe  secular  and  we  become  like  a 
multitude  of  other  clamoring  voices  and  oC 
no  particular,  distinctive  use.  We  have  no 
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•pedal  w— i«"  If  tbe  church  Is  Just  another 
social  agency,  why  bothM'  with  tbe  ctaurchT 
If  the  minister  is  Just  another  social  work- 
er, why  bother  with  being  a  minister? 

But  tba  true  idiurcb  and  ttaa  tme  minis- 
ter are  ^wwothing  more  and  beyond.  Tbey 
repraaent  Ood  as  a  light  in  a  dark  world. 
The  church  is  not  ttxe  church  when  It  Is 
merely  a  political  platform.  The  church  la 
not  the  church  when  It  ia  merely  a  center 
of  social  activity.  The  church  is  not  the 
cburcb  when  it  is  merely  decorating  the  pig 
pen  instead  of  getting  the  prodigal  out  of  It 
and  at  home  where  he  belongs.  The  church 
Is  not  the  church  when  it  is  merely  denounc- 
ing, scolding,  castigating,  browbeating,  con- 
demning. 

The  church  is  truly  tbe  church  when  It  is 
preaching  to  lost,  hopeless  men  tbe  message 
of  hope  and  salvation,  tbe  redeeming  grace 
of  God  In  Christ  Jeeus.  The  church  is  truly 
the  church  when  It  is  evangelizing,  convert- 
ing to  the  faith,  winning  to  Christ.  Tbe 
church  is  truly  the  church  when  it  Is  theol- 
ogizing, indoctrinating,  teaching  the  mind 
of  God  as  it  was  in  Ctirlst  Jesus.  The  church 
is  truly  the  church  when  It  is  ministering 
encouraging,  helping,  lifting  up  tbe  spirits 
of  downcast  men.  Tbe  church  is  truly  tbe 
church  when  it  Is  facing  the  problem  of  sin, 
battling  frustration,  disease,  hopelessness, 
desi>alr,  death.  The  church  Is  truly  the 
church  when  it  Is  pointing  men  to  the  Lamb 
of  God  that  taketh  away  tbe  sin  of  tbe 
world.  Tbe  church  is  truly  the  cburcb  when 
it  is  worshipping  the  Lord  God  and  exalting 
Jesus  our  Saviour.  The  church  is  truly  tbe 
church  when  it  U  appealing  for  a  disciplined 
life,  free  from  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  and  of 
the  world.  The  church  la  truly  the  church 
when  it  reminds  the  saints  that  we  are  citi- 
zens of  two  worlds,  this  world  and  the  world 
which  Is  to  ootne  and  tbat  we  are  to  glorify 
God  in  both. 

George  W.  Truett  said  in  bis  immortal 
address  on  the  steps  of  our  national  capi- 
tal, "Every  organization  and  agency  of  the 
churches  should  keep  aflame  with  tbe  pas- 
sion of  New  Testament  evangelism  ..."  If 
we  fall  in  our  social  work,  agencies  of  the 
government  both  national  and  local  will 
take  it  up.  But  If  we  fall  In  our  evangelistism 
assignment  there  is  no  other  agency  to 
preach  the  goepel  CJod  will  remove  ou*  lamp- 
stand. 

As  long  as  Southern  Baptists  do  not  em- 
brace an  anemic;  enervating  theology;  as  long 
as  Southern  Baptists  maintain  an  unswerving 
commitment  to  the  Bible  as  the  inspired 
Word  of  God;  as  long  as  Southern  Baptists 
believe  tbat  men  are  lost  without  Christ 
and  that  our  assignment  includes  reaching 
all  men  with  the  saving  goepel;  as  long  as 
Southern  Baptists  repudiate  the  subtle  heresy 
of  unlversallsm.  that  all  are  saved  anyway; 
as  long  as  Southern  Baptists  preach  that 
Jesus  died  for  our  sins  and  rose  again  for  our 
Justification  and  that  sinners  can  come  to 
God  for  forgiveness  and  redemption  In  Him; 
as  long  as  Soutem  Baptists  preach  evangelis- 
tic sermons  and  offer  an  Invitation,  preaching 
for  a  verdict;  then  our  social  action  will  not 
sidetrack  us. 

But  when  we  cease  to  believe  the  Bible 
doctrine  of  Judgment  and  hell,  we  shall  be- 
come universalists  and  not  evangelists.  When 
we  cease  to  believe  that  Jesus  is  Ood  in  the 
flesh.  Immanuel,  we  shall  be  unitarians  and 
not  trlnitarlans.  When  we  cease  to  strive  to 
convert  the  heathen  and  work  only  for  an 
Institutionalized  Christianity,  we  shall  be 
Westernlzers  and  not  Cbristianizers.  When 
we  cease  to  believe  that  the  Bible  Is  the  Word 
of  Ood  we  shall  be  apostates  and  not  apostles 
of  tbe  faith.  When  we  cease  to  believe  that 
we  are  called  to  win  souls,  we  shall  be  no 
longer  fishers  of  men  but  keepers  of  tbe 
aquarium.  When  we  cease  to  believe  in  the 
heavenly  mandate  of  the  Oreat  Commission, 
we  shall  l>e  dead  and  not  alive. 

With  few  exceptions,  our  churches,  ovu 
pastors,   our  people  are   committed  to   the 
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delivery  of  the  whole  message  of  Cbrtet.  We 
have  dedicated  ourselves  to  tbe  creatton  of 
the  brotherhood  of  the  redeemed  bought  by 
the  blood  of  the  Crucified  One.  We  are  build- 
ing the  real  and  true  temple  of  Ood  with 
Jade  from  tbe  East,  coral  from  India,  ebony 
from  Africa,  ivory  from  the  bands  of  the 
white  man  and  pearls  from  the  isles  of  the 
sea,  all  encircled  vrtth  the  rainbow  prom- 
ises of  Ood.  We  are  waiUng  for,  praying  for, 
working  for  and  believing  in  tbe  ctxning  of 
the  King  and  the  Kingdom,  even  as  He  taught 
us  to  pray,  "Thy  Kingdom  come  thy  will 
be  done  on  earth  as  it  U  in  heaven." 


TOGO  AFTER  9  YEARS  OP 
INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or    HKW    YOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  18.  1969  | 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
April,  the  citizens  of  Togo  cele- 
brated the  ninth  anniversary  of  inde- 
pendence from  France.  These  9  years, 
often  tense,  always  ebullient,  have  wit- 
nessed one  of  the  most  exciting  examples 
of  nation-building  in  modem  Africa. 

What  kind  of  people  are  the  Togolese? 
They  are  like  Oen.  Etienne  Eyadema. 
President  of  the  Republic,  who  acqui- 
esced to  the  demand  of  the  people  that  he 
remain  in  office  despite  his  personal  de- 
sire to  retire  from  government.  They  are 
men  of  courage  like  Avoumissodo  Etou, 
over  75  years  of  age  and  blind,  who  can 
comment  after  his  long  life  that  "each 
time  it  rains,  the  good  Lord  and  the  good 
earth  give  us  enough  to  eat."  They  are 
the  people  of  Gbodjome  who  taxed  them- 
selves to  build  a  health  clinic  rather  than 
wait  for  government  aid. 

Of  the  Republic  of  Togo,  the  best  way 
to  describe  It  is  "booming."  In  its  annual 
report,  the  American  Embassy  noted  that 
"Lom6 — the  capital   and   leading   port 
city — offers  an  outsttinding  opportunity 
for  manufacturers  to  take  advantage  of : 
First,  Togo's   central   location  for   the 
West  African  market:   second,  a  rela- 
tively  abimdant    labor    market;    third, 
customs  exemption  for  imports  of  raw 
materials  and  reexport  of  finished  prod- 
ucts: and  fourth,  liberal  tax  and  other 
benefits  for  newly  established  firms."  The 
largest  Industry  is  a  phosphate  mine  and 
washing  plant  in  the  southeastern  part 
of  the  country.  It  was  started  just  a  few 
years  ago,  and  last  year  exports  totaled 
about  1.3  million  tons  and  accounted  for 
about   10  percent  of  the  government's 
revenues.  In  the  future  Lome  looks  for- 
ward to  the  growth  of  the  mineral  in- 
dustry, hopefully  at  its  cuiTent  breath- 
taking pace.  In  an  effort  at  diversifica- 
tion, the  Datcha  textile  mill  has  been  ex- 
panded and  conceivably  may  ultimately 
be  the  major  supplier  of  textiles  to  the 
large  consumer  market  of  West  Africa. 
It  would  be  fatuous  to  contend  that 
Togo  is  without  problems  or  that  the  fu- 
ture will  be  rosy  without  further  con- 
certed and  sustained  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  people.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  pe(H}le 
of  Togo  are  determined  to  disprove  the 
all-too-common    arguments    heard    in 
Paris  and  Washington  that  Togo's  future 
is  to  be  no  more  than  that  of  an  African- 
style  banana  republic.  Considering  the 
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efforts  that  the  Togolese  have  expended 
in  the  past  It  would  appear  that  the  so- 
called  experts  will  be  proved  wrong  and 
General  Eyadema  and  Avoumlssodo  Etou 
will  be  vindicated. 


MARTIN     LUTHER     KING — THREAT 
TO  NATIONAL  SECURITY 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOVXSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  18,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  FBI 
has  replied  to  urging  by  a  Washington 
gossip  columinst  that  J.  Edgar  Hoover  be 
removed  from  ofDce  because  of  unauthor- 
ized wiretappings  on  Martin  Luther 
King.  The  reply  is  that  Bobby  Kennedy- 
then  Attorney  General — had  authorized 
the  FBI  wiretapping  on  King's  phone  as 
'par^-o(  a  "national  security"  investiga- 
tion. 

National  security  can  only  be  inter- 
preted that  the  suspect's  actions  and  as- 
sociations were  deemed  a  threat,  active 
or  potential,  to  the  American  people. 

Those  fully  informed  of  King's  true 
mission  have  remained  silent  too  long. 
We  cannot  permit  this  distorted  image 
of  Dr.  King  to  ctmtinue  by  hiding  his 
true  role.  The  Dr.  Jekyl  and  Mr.  Hyde 
must  be  exposed. 

If  history  is  to  be  factual,  let  it  record 
his  promoted  plaudets.  but  also  give  equal 
exposure  to  the  truth — his  actions,  con- 
fidants, and  financiers — which  were  ac- 
knowledged even  by  Bobby  Kennedy  as 
a  threat  to  our  coiintry  and  our  form  of 
government. 

The  American  people  are  convinced 
that  someone  is  hiding  the  full  story  on 
Martin  Luther  King.  They  want  all  the 
truth  so  they  can  decide  for  themselves 
what  he  really  was. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  again  on  President 
Nixon  to  authorize  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and 
the  FBI  to  make  public  the  full  file  on 
King's  activities,  his  confidants,  and  fi- 
nanciers, so  our  people  will  know  why 
he  was  even  regarded  as  dangercMie  by 
Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

Several  news  clippings  follow  my  re- 
marks: 

(Prom  the  Watblngton  Evening  Star. 

June  18,  19691 

PBI  Claims  Kennbot  OK'o  Tapping  or 

Da.  King's  Phone 

(By  Lyle  Dennlston) 

A  top  official  of  the  PBI  has  claimed  that 

official    wiretapping    of    Dr.    Martin    Luther 

King  Jr.   had  the  advance  approval  of   the 

late  Atty.  Oen.  Robert  P.  Kennedy. 

Clyde  A.  Tolson.  the  bureau's  associate  di- 
rector, defended  the  legality  of  the  much- 
criticized  tapping  of  King's  phone  In  a  letter 
dated  Monday. 

The  letter  was  sent  to  Carl  T.  Rowan,  a 
columnist  for  The  Star,  and  was  Intended 
as  an  answer  to  an  article  Rowan  wrote  for 
last  Sunday's  edition,  attacking  PBI  Director 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  for  the  electronic  spying  on 
King.  A  copy  of  the  letter  was  sent  to  the 
editor  of  The  Star. 

"Por  your  information."  Tolson  wrote  to 
the  oolumnist.  "the  wiretap  on  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.  was  specifically  approved  in 
advance  In  wrlUng  by  the  late  attorney  gen- 
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eral   of   the   ITnlted   States,   Mr.   Robert  P. 
Kennedy." 

nasT  axvEALXD  in  Houston 

Tolson  added  that  the  monitoring  device 
"was  strictly  in  the  field  of  Internal  security, 
and.  therefore,  was  within  the  provision  laid 
down  by  the  then  President  of  the  United 
SUtes." 

The  first  public  revelation  that  King  had 
been  the  subject  of  PBI  wiretapping  came 
earlier  this  month  In  a  federal  court  hearing 
In  Houston. 

Robert  Nichols,  a  special  agent  In  the  FBI 
office  In  Atlanta,  testified  that  he  had  super- 
vised a  device  attached  to  the  telephone  lines 
at  King's  home  there. 

The  wlreUp  apparently  was  Installed 
sometime  In  1964,  and  there  have  been  in- 
dications that  the  wiretapping  continued  for 
some  time  after  that,  perhaps  until  shortly 
befoce  King's  assassination  April  4.  1968. 
Kennedy  was  attorney  general  from  January 
1961    until   Sept.   3.    1964. 

If  the  wiretapping  had  the  specific  ap- 
proval of  the  attorney  general,  and  if  It  was 
used  as  part  of  a  "national  security'"  inves- 
tigation, it  apparently  was  not  operated  in 
violation  of  legal  restrictions  In  effect  at  the 
time. 

KOWAN    BLASTS   HOOVE> 

Tolsons  letter  seemed  clearly  designed  to 
show  that  both  aspecte  of  legality  had  been 
met  by  the  PBI.  His  letter  was  prompted  by 
comments  by  the  columnist  that  Hoover  had 
been  flouting  the  law  by  permitting  the  wire- 
tap on  King's  phone.  Rowan  directly  accused 
Hoover  of  "abuse  of  contempt  for  the  law." 

Branding  this  a  "malicious"  and  "scurri- 
lous" article.  Tolson  Invited  Rowan  to  give 
his  answer  wide  publicity. 

The  FBI's  new  defense  of  itself  seemed 
likely  to  start  a  new  round  of  public  dispute 
over  the  official  responsibility  for  the  use 
of  electronic  listening  devices. 

Three  years  ago.  Hoover  and  Robert  Ken- 
nedy, then  a  U.S.  senator  from  New  York, 
traded  pubUc  charges  that  each  other  was 
responsible  for  approval  of  the  use  of  hidden 
microphones,  as  opposed  to  direct  wiretap, 
for  Investigation. 

KXNNEOT    KELEASXD    LETTE> 

At  that  time,  the  late  senator  made  public 
a  letter  to  him  dated  Feb.  17,  1966,  from 
Courtney  A.  Evans,  who  had  been  assistant 
PBI  director  while  Kennedy  was  attorney 
general. 

While  Kennedy  relied  on  that  letter  to  help 
him  make  the  poln^that  the  use  of  bidden 
microphones  was  notA Kennedy's  responsibil- 
ity, the  letter  did  cairy  a  paragraph  which 
suggesu  that  Kennedy  had  been  Involved 
directly  in  approving  the  use  of  wiretaps. 

The  paragraph  read:  "On  Jan.  10,  1961, 
while  you  were  attorney  general  designate, 
a  memorandum  was  delivered  to  you  fur- 
nishing a  summary  on  the  use  of  wiretapping 
by  the  PBI  in  serious  national  security  cases. 
Thereafter,  individual  requesta  In  these  ser- 
ious national  security  cases  for  wiretap  au- 
thorization were  sent  to  you  by  the  PBI  for 
approval.  These  were  the  only  wiretap  au- 
thorization which  were  ever  submitted  to 
you." 

Evans,  now  a  Washington  lawyer,  said  last 
night  that  he  simply  had  no  recollection 
about  whether  a  wiretap  authorization  direc- 
ted at  King  had  ever  been  involved  In  his 
discussion  with  Kennedy. 

INTKKXST    SAID    TO    PLAG 

If  the  King  wireUp  was  Installed  any  time 
during  1964,  and  If  it  did  have  approval  by 
the  attorney  general,  that  could  have  come 
only  from  Kennedy  or  his  successor,  Nicholas 
dcB.  Katzenbacb. 

Katzenbach  could  not  be  reached  immedi- 
ately for  comment  on  the  matter. 

Aides  to  Kennedy  suggested  last  night, 
during  1964,  the  period  after  the  assassina- 
tion of  his  brother.  President  John  P.  Ken- 
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nedy,  the  attorney  general's  Interest  in  some 
of  his  official  affairs  flagged. 

At  the  time,  Katzenbach,  was  Kennedy 
deputy  at  the  Justice  Department. 

A  later  attorney  general,  Ramsey  Clark, 
has  told  reporters  that  he  personally  had 
never  given  approval  for  wiretapping  on  King. 
Clark  also  has  said  he  required  the  FBI  to 
tell  him  every  three  months  the  names  of 
people  being  monitored  electronlcaUy  and 
that  King's  name  was  never  reported  to  him 
in  that  category. 

NO    DOCTJMENT    INCLUDED 

If  the  wiretapping  had  continued  until 
shortly  before  King's  death,  it  would  have 
been  in  operation  during  Clark's  leadership 
of  the  department. 

Tolson's  letter  to  Rowan,  while  saying  that 
the  vtriretap  on  King  had  been  "specifically 
authorized"  by  Kennedy,  did  not  say  directly 
that  King  himself  was  the  subject  under 
investigation. 

In  addition,  Tolson  did  not  Include  with 
his  letter  a  copy  of  the  specific  document 
upon  which  the  claim  of  authorization  ap- 
parently was  based. 

Testimony  at  the  Houston  hearing  ap- 
peared to  Indicate  that  King  himself  was  the 
subject  of  the  Investigation,  and  that  this 
was  the  reason  that  his  telephone  had  been 
tapped   for   long   periods  of  time. 

A  Justice  Department  spokesman,  asked 
whether  there  was  any  document  to  support 
the  claim  in  Tolson's  letter,  declined  a  direct 
answer  last  night.  However,  the  spokesman 
referred  to  a  statement  Issued  by  the  depart- 
ment earlier  this  month  which  bad  said  that 
Hoover  was  "accurate  In  every  respect"  when 
he  had  repeatedly  told  Congress  all  wiretaps 
had  been  authorized  in  advance  and  In  writ- 
ing by  the  attorney  general  In  office  at  the 
time  the  tapping  was  proposed. 

The  spokesman  thus  appeared  to  be  imply- 
ing that  Tolson's  letter  also  was  an  accurate 
description  of  authorization. 

(From  the  Manchester  (N.H.)  Union  Leader. 

June  17,  10691 

Two  KxMCS  Mabtin  LuxHn 

(By  Paul  Scott) 

Washington,   June    16. — PubUc   airing   of 

the  FBI's  recordings  of  private  conversations 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  conducted  with  his 

protest  advisers  could  go  a  long  way  toward 

changing  the  Image  of  the  slain  civil  rights 

leader. 

Summaries  of  the  recordings,  as  revealed 
to  members  of  a  House  Appropriation  Sub- 
committee, headed  by  Representative  John 
J.  Rooney  (D-N.Y.),  clearly  Indicate  that 
King  was  m  direct  contact  with  one  of  the 
most  influential  communists  in  the  U.S. 

With  leads  obtained  from  their  electronic 
eavesdropping,  the  FBI  was  able  to  confirm 
that  this  Kremlin  agent,  whose  Influence  ex- 
tended into  the  highest  ranks  of  the  Com- 
munist Party.  USA.  was  one  of  King's  ghost 
writers  and  chief  advisers  on  protest  strategy. 
In  addition  to  the  evidence  gained  from 
the  King  recordings,  the  FBI  succeeded  In 
taking  several  photographs  of  the  civil  rights 
leader  meeting  with  this  covert  communist 
operator  at  one  of  the  major  U.S.  airports. 

King,  whose  assasination  in  Memphis. 
Tenn.,  In  April.  1968.  is  still  carried  as  an 
"open  Investigation"  by  the  PBI,  was  first 
put  under  government  surveillance  In  1961 
when  the  late  Robert  Kennedy  was  Attorney 
Oeneral. 

Although  Kennedy  after  leaving  the  Jus- 
tice Department  denied  any  knowledge  of 
King's  surveillance.  FBI  and  Justice  Depart- 
ment records  show  he  authorized  the  Inquiry 
during  a  conference  attended  by  FBI  Director 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  then  Deputy  Attorney  Oen- 
eral Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach,  and  another 
high-ranking  FBI  aide. 

The  surveillance  of  King,  now  under  flre  by 
several  large  Bast  Coast  newspapers,  was  the 
outgrowth    of    InformaUon    that    the    FBI 
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agents  obtained  during  Its  Investigation  of 
another  national  security  case. 

When  King's  name  was  mentioned  several 
times  by  one  of  the  persons  under  surveil- 
lance In  the  case,  it  was  decided  that  the 
civil  rights  leader  should  be  placed  under 
close  observation. 

The  FBI  inquiry,  which  continued  for  sev- 
eral years,  involved  King's  trips  to  Sweden 
and  East  Germany  as  well  as  his  preparations 
to  lead  the  so-called  "Poor  Army  Campaign" 
to  disrupt  Washington. 

POB   THE   ascoBO 

These  and  other  stUl  secret  details  of 
King's  actlvltieB  were  revealed  by  FBI  Direc- 
tor J.  Edgar  Hoover  to  members  of  the 
Rooney  suboommlttee  shortly  before  the  civil 
righto  ImAet  was  slain. 

Deeply  concerned  about  King's  plans  to 
disrupt  Washington,  the  legislators  had  re- 
quested the  briefing  so  they  would  be  pre- 
pared to  blunt  his  assault  on  Congress  should 
that  become  necessary. 

So  alannlng  was  the  FBI's  data  on  King 
that  ttw  lawmakers  took  the  extraordinary 
st«p  of  brteling  House  Speaker  John  McCor- 
mack.  TlUa  information  along  with  other 
material  fumlahed  by  the  FBI  caused  Mc- 
Oacmaok  to  make  extensive  preparations,  in- 
cluding the  alerting  of  military  units,  to  de- 
fend the  Capital  against  Kljog's  plana  to 
cause  massive  disruption. 

The  House  Democratic  leaders,  all  strong 
supporters  of  the  late  President  Kennedy, 
were  reputedly  shocked  at  the  gutter-type 
language  King  used  In  private  conversations 
about  the  late  President. 

Other  recordings  in  the  FBI  files  dealt 
extensively  with  bis  private  life,  according 
to  the  legislators,  and  showed  that  there 
were  two  Kings — one  the  public  knew  and 
the  other  known  only  to  bis  closest  friends 
and  the  FBI. 

King's  leadership  task  was  to  give  the 
over-all  movement  "motion"  and  an  accept- 
able "image"  that  would  attract  millions  of 
negroes,  young  people,  the  poor,  clergy,  and 
those  disenchanted  with  the  Vietnam  war. 

His  tactics  in  changing  his  protest  leader- 
ship from  one  of  civil  rights  to  anti-war,  and 
poverty,  and  aatl-govemment  during  the 
closing  days  of  his  life  were  part  of  this 
grand  strategy. 

MORE  TO  COMB 

Whether  most  of  these  FBI  recordings, 
since  many  of  them  deal  with  national  se- 
curity cases  still  under  Investigation,  wUl 
ever  be  revealed  by  the  Nixon  Administration 
la  conjecttiral. 

Should  supporters  of  King,  however,  pump 
new  life  into  the  stalled  drive  in  Congress 
to  create  a  national  holiday  honoring  him. 
demands  could  become  forthcoming  from 
antl-Klng  legislators  that  Hoover  be  called 
to  testify.  If  that  occurs,  the  "Martin  Luther 
King  tapes"  could  become  big  news. 

For  now,  the  only  public  confirmation  of 
the  King  recordings  comes  from  Houston 
Federal  Judge  Joe  Ingraham's  hearing  in- 
volving the  case  of  former  heavyweight  box- 
ing champion  Casslus  Clay. 

Testimony  by  FBI  agents  In  the  Houston 
hearing  revealed  that  conversations  of  King 
and  Clay  were  recorded.  In  one  instance. 
Judge  Ingrabam  pronounced  It  a  matter  of 
national  security  and  refused  to  let  It  be 
made  public.  ' 

Clay,  convicted  of  draft  dodging  In  June, 
1967,  and  sentenced  to  five  years  In  prison, 
is  appealing  bis  conviction.  The  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  ordered  Ingrabam  to  hold  a 
hearing  to  see  whether  illegal  wiretaps  testi- 
mony was  used  to  convict  Clay. 

Both  the  movement  to  mark  King's  birth- 
day as  a  national  holiday  and  the  Houston 
court  hearing  clearly  Indicate  that  the  flaal 
chapter  In  the  Martin  King  story  is  yet  to 
be  written. 
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FEDERAL    EDUCATION    PROGRAMS 
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HON.  WIUIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or  wncmiaAK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  18.  1969 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  join  with  parents  and  educators 
throughout  the  Nation  in  urging  that  ap- 
propriations for  Federal  education  pro- 
grams be  increased  over  the  amounts 
requested. 

A  recognition  of  the  need  for  budg- 
etary restraint  in  these  times  of  high 
taxes  and  critical  Inflation  must  be 
complemented  by  a  recognition  of  priori- 
ties. Education  deserves  top  priority,  in 
my  opinion.  No  other  domestic  program 
has  so  much  meaning  and  Impact  for 
so  many  people  and  for  the  future  of 
America. 

If  we  can  educate  more  children  to  be 
"achievers,"  we  can  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward successfully  coping  with  human 
problems  like  apathy  and  despair  in  the 
ghetto,  underemployment,  crime,  inter- 
racial hatred,  and  the  size  of  the  welfare 
rolls.  And  we  will  have  more  and  better 
trained  people  to  apply  their  technical 
knowledge  to  the  world  population  prob- 
lem, to  the  need  for  revolutionary  agri- 
cultural developments  like  miracle  rice, 
to  the  housing  problem,  and  so  on. 

Congress  has  enacted  the  laws  provid- 
ing for  critical,  innovative  programs,  and 
the  school  districts  and  States  have  got- 
ten these  programs  underway.  We  must 
not  renege  on  our  commitment.  We  must 
not  recognize  the  need  and  then  insure 
that  it  will  not  be  met.  Dr.  Ira  Polley, 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  in 
Michigan,  states  his  case  well: 

state  legislatures  are  being  called  upon  to 
vote  new  taxes  and  shoulder  an  even  larger 
share  of  educational  costs;  and  most  are 
meeting  their  responsibilities.  They  should 
not  be  expected.  In  addition,  to  pick  up 
worthwhile  programs  which  the  Congress  has 
started  and  then  discarded.  ...  If  the  Gov- 
ernor's 1969-70  budget  is  passed  the  Idlchlgan 
Legislature  virUl  have  raised  its  contribution 
to  K-12  education  by  fifty  percent  over  1965- 
6;  if  the  President's  budget  Is  passed  as  pre- 
sented, the  Congress  In  the  same  period  will 
have  decreased  its  contribution  over  five  per- 
cent. 

Meanwhile,  the  cost  of  just  keeping 
federally  initiated  programs  going  has 
increased.  Michigan  educators  have  re- 
peatedly stressed  to  me  that  they  need 
more  Federal  money  each  year  to  meet 
normal  "cost-of-program"  increases, 
even  if  they  do  not  expand  any  pro- 
grams. The  costs  of  staffing  and  equip- 
ping programs  steadily  rise.  The  salaries 
of  Michigan  teachers  have  gone  up  an 
average  of  10  percent  over  the  past  year. 
In  the  case  of  ESEA  title  I  funding, 
which  largely  goes  for  paying  profes- 
sional staff,  this  means  that  Michigan 
needs  approximately  $3  million  more  to 
maintain  the  program.  In  light  of  this, 
the  proposed  $4  million  increase  is  hardly 
impressive.  And  this  is  one  of  only  a  lim- 
ited number  of  programs  in  which  Mich- 
igan stands  to  gain  at  all. 

So  far  in  1969,  local  taxpayers  in 
Michigan  have  rejected  45  percent  of 
all  millage  proposals  and  68  percent  of 


all  bond  proposers.  Hard-pressed  local 
school  districts  are  increasingly  looking 
toward  the  State  government  for  help. 
My  colleagues  know,  I  am  sure,  that  this 
experience  is  typical  and  that  the  finan- 
cial crisis  in  the  public  schools  bears  on 
what  the  Federal  Government  should 
be  doing  in  this  area. 

While  all  levels  of  government  are 
making  these  really  tough  decisions 
about  education  budgets,  the  affected 
children  are  growing  up.  Time  waits  for 
no  man.  I  have  no  doubt  that  my  col- 
leagues are  keenly  aware  that  precious, 
irreplaceable  time  in  the  Individual 
child's  development  can  be  lost  and  are 
giving  full  weight  to  what  this  means 
for  the  children  and  for  the  larger  so- 
ciety they  will  enter. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the  educa- 
tional programs  of  particular  concern 
to  the  citizens  of  Michigan  and,  espe- 
cially, of  the  18th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. 

ESEA   TITLE    I 

Financial  assistance  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  for  the  education  of  chil- 
dren of  low-income  families — authoriza- 
tion, $2,359,554,470;  requested  appropria- 
tion, $1,226,000,000;  fiscal  year  1969  ap- 
propriation, $1,123,127,000. 

Michigan  educators  are  gratified  that 
an  increase  over  fiscal  year  1969  is  pro- 
posed for  this  title,  particularly  because 
they  experienced  a  decrease  last  year. 
But  they  have  serious  questions  about  its 
ability  to  meet  wage  and  product  cost 
Increases  and  its  real  impact  when  spread  ' 
over  the  whole  State.  The  Detroit 
schools,  for  example,  serve  the  largest 
city  In  the  State  and  face  one  of  the 
gravest  financial  crises  In  the  Nation. 
The  deputy  superintendent  of  schools  in 
Detroit  estimates  that  the  increase  for 
them  will  be  '^insignificant."  Because  of 
Detroit's  fiscal  crisis.  Federal  funding 
has  provided  the  only  moneys  the  pub- 
lic schools  could  use  for  program  Im- 
provement. 

Mr.  John  G.  Fernane,  director  of  proj- 
ects in  the  Berkley  School  District,  poig- 
nantly refers  to  the  "annual  game  of  fis- 
cal roulette"  in  expressing  his  disap- 
pointment about  the  steadily  decreasing 
funding  for  the  title  I  program  in  Berk- 
ley. He  points  out  that  categorical  Fed- 
eral aid  has  permitted  the  school  district 
to  do  what  simply  would  not  have  been 
possible  if  only  local  and  State  funds 
could  be  relied  upon. 

Title  I  is  designed  to  perform  an  im- 
mense task — to  improve  the  educational 
level  of  educationally  deprived  children. 
•We  have  voted  to  extend  ESEA  for  only  2 
years  to  give  ourselves  and  the  adminis- 
tration the  chance  to  evaluate  its  suc- 
cess and  develop  a  better  law.  The  State 
of  Michigan  is  conscientiously  building 
on  past  successes  and  correcting  past 
failures  in  title  I  programs.  When  we 
consider  education  programs  for  the 
1970's,  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  evaluate 
what  ESEA  did  do  and  not  what  what 
It  might  have  done  if  it  had  had  more 
money. 

ESEA    TITLE   II 

School  library  resources,  textbooks, 
and  other  Instructional  materials — au- 
thorization, $206,000,000:  requested  ap- 
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propiiatlon,  $0;  fiMal  year  1969  appro- 
priation. $50,000,000. 

Dr.  E.  Burrovs  Smith,  chairman  of  the 
department  of  romance  and  germanlc 
languages  and  literatures  at  Wayne  State 
University  and  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Oak  School  Board  emphatically  states 
about  Federal  library-support  programs : 

Rarely  haM  the  expenditure  of  so  little 
money  bad  auch  a  wide  Impact  and  brought 
so  many  benefits  to  school  children,  college 
and  university  students,  researchers  and  the 
general  public. 

Similarly,  State  education  administra- 
tors have  stressed  to  me  that  this  is  one 
program  which  definitely  provides  clear 
and  tangible  benefits. 

I  think  it  is  particularly  significant 
that  in  Michigan  not  only  have  title  n 
moneys  been  able  to  provide  updated  and 
creative  materials  for  the  teaching  of  all 
children,  and  particularly  the  disadvan- 
taged and  mentally  retarded,  but  it  also 
has  enabled  libraries  to  be  established 
in  sehools  which  previously  had  none. 
■  Dr.-Polley  points  out  that  16  percent  of 
the  elementary  schools  in  Michigan  still 
do  not  have  a  centralized  library  and 
45  percent  do  not  yet  have  a  profes- 
sionally trained  librarian. 

E8EATm.K    m 

Supplonentary  educational  centers 
and  services — authorizations,  $556,500,- 
000;  requested  appropriation.  $116,393,- 
000;  fiscal  year  1969  appropriations, 
$164,876,000. 

As  in  the  case  of  title  I,  we  are  talking 
about  dynamic,  developing  programs 
rather  than  static  acquisitions  of  facil- 
ities, equipment,  and  materials.  The  loss 
of  $1,900,000  in  funds  for  grants  and 
$147,000  in  funds  for  administration  will 
necessitate  reducing  the  budgets  of  most 
Michigan  title  in  programs  by  40  per- 
cent. Over  1.7  million  schoolclilldren 
will  be  affected.  Michigan's  Utie  lU 
projects  have  been  successful.  If  this 
significant  cut  is  approved,  these  53 
projects  will  be  terminated  or  crippled 
after  only  a  few  years  of  life. 

Michigan's  projects  range  from  help 
for  the  mentally  retarded  to  help  for  the 
potential  school  dropout,  from  help, for 
the  child  In  the  city  to  help  for  the  <H^d 
in  the  rural  community.  Ttiaidiffei-enual 
education  project  in  my  congressional 
district  has  received  widespread  recogni- 
tion for  its  innovation  and  creativity.  An 
elementary  school  principal  from  Madi- 
son Heights  tellfme : 

■ducatora  from  many  cities  and  states 
acroes  the  nation  have  visited  to  observe 
first  hand  the  new  and  Impressive  programs 
InlUated  here. 

The  educators  from  this  school  district 
are  confident  that,  if  they  can  continue 
to  be  funded,  what  they  are  doing  wUl 
have  a  national  impact. 

A  key  element  in  title  in  is  the  de- 
velopment of  new  educational  tech- 
niques, the  evaluation  of  their  opera- 
tional success,  and  the  dissemination  of 
the  results  of  these  evaluations.  A  reduc- 
tion in  funds  at  this  critical  time  in  the 
development  of  these  projects  will  have, 
I  believe,  serious  implications  for  millions 
of  other  children. 

NDEA  TTTLC  IH 

Financial  assistance  for  strengthening 
instruction    in    science,    mathematics. 
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modem  foreign  languaces,  and  other 
critical  subjects — authorization,  $290,- 
000,000:  requested  appropriation,  $0; 
flacal  year  1949  appropriation,  $78,- 
740,000. 

This  program  has  been  found  to  be 
popular  and  valuable  in  Michigan  for 
several  reasons:  First,  it  reaches  into  all 
types  of  school  districts;  second,  the  lo- 
cal matching  fund  requirement  insures 
the  concern  of  the  local  school  people 
for  what  is  being  done  with  the  money; 
third,  the  requirement  that  the  money 
be  used  for  equipment  and  materials  is 
an  incentive  to  local  school  districts  to 
make  acquisitions  in  this  area.  The  facts 
supplied  by  Dr.  Policy  attest  to  the  pro- 
gram's popularity:  Local  school  districts 
have  requested  twice  the  available 
amount  of  Federal  money;  the  number 
of  projects  submitted  each  year  since 
the  program  was  enacted  a  decade  ago 
has  ranged  from  480  to  575:  an  average 
of  93.2  percent  of  the  public  schools  have 
participated. 

Michigan  will  lose  $3,400,000  in  grants 
and  $86,000  in  administrative  funds  if 
the  proposed  budget  is  approved.  This 
is  the  only  Federal  money  which  the 
schools  can  use  for  the  purchase^of  eqtiip- 
ment. 

A  constituent  says: 

As  a  taxpayer  I  want  my  dollar's  worth 
In  education.  I  feel  that  my  dollar  has  been 
well  spent  In  the  NDEA  Title  HI  program. 

Urging  fuU  funding  for  this  title.  Utle 
n,  ESEA,  and  title  VI.  HEA.  another 
constituent  writes: 

AU  over  this  country,  the  salaries  of  our 
teachers  are  being  increased  and  we  expect 
that  this  will  result  in  an  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  faculties.  However  they  must 
also  be  provided  with  materials  that  will 
provide  the  more  efficient  and  effective  util- 
ization of  their  time  and  training. 

NDEA  TTTIJ!  T-A 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing; 
identification  and  encouragement  of  able 
students — part  A:  State  programs — 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  and 
Junior  colleges — authorization,  $40,000.- 
000;  requested  appropriation,  $0;  fiscal 
year  1969  appropriation,  $17,000,000. 

This  year.  Miciiigan  suffered  a  decrease 
of  $300,000  in  grant  funds.  If  the  re- 
quested appropriation  is  approved,  the 
grant  allocation  to  Michigan  will  drop 
from  $700,000  to  zero.  This  will  mean 
that  some  recently  instituted  guidance 
and  counseling  services  will  be  seriously 
or  fatally  crippled,  since  they  cannot 
continue  to  operate  without  some  Federal 
assistance.  And,  already,  because  of  re- 
ductions in  the  current  budget,  efforts 
to  extend  these  services  to  the  remaining 
school  districts  with  none  at  all  have 
been  restricted. 

As  an  urban  State,  Michigan  has  given 
particular  attention  to  providing  coun- 
seling foj;  Inner-city  youth  to  encourage 
axxd-gmde  them  toward  acquiring  the 
necessary  skills  and  education  to  partici- 
pate fuUy  in  the  society.  Helping  dis- 
advantaged youth  to  develop  construc- 
tive direction  to  their  lives  is  completely 
in  accord  with  the  social  goals  of  this 
administration.  Furthermore,  in  our 
complex  society,  youth  from  all  back- 
grounds can  use  competent  assistance  in 
making  the  decisions  which  will  maxi- 
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mize  their  potential  contribution  to 
society. 

In  a  comment  typical  of  those  I  have 
recetved,  the  director  of  student  services 
of  the  Rochester  Community  Schools 
writes: 

Many  pilot  studies  and  newly  Inaugurated 
programs  from  elementary  school  through 
Junior  college  levels  are  in  critical  stages  of 
growth.  It  Is  very  likely  that  with  the  com- 
plete withdrawal  of  support  many  of  these 
programs  will  collapse  and  the  Investment 
made  to  this  point  will  be  lost  as  well  as  the 
anticipated  future  benefits. 

I  concur  with  his  view  about  lost  in- 
vestment and  question  whether  we  will 
make  a  genuine  saving  by  not  capital- 
izing on  our  investment  in  these  new 
programs. 

A  counselor  who  participated  in  a  pro- 
gram which  was  discontinued  because 
of  inadequate  funds  writes: 

"I  regretfully  left  behind  my  children  and 
parents  in  great  need  of  the  servlcea  pro- 
vided by  the  program  (the  area  has  a  great 
many  one  parent  homes,  children  who  have 
to  cope  with  poverty  difficulties,  and  high 
school  dropout  rate,  etc.) . 

And,  representing  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent segment  of  the  society,  a  psychol- 
ogist In  private  practice  writes: 

In  my  practice  I  have  experienced  the 
problems  that  have  been  caitsed  by  the 
lack  of  competent  counseling  In  the  schools. 
Only  in  the  last  few  years  have  I  noticed 
some  improvement.  This  I  feel  has  been  the 
result  of  NDEA. 

LIBRAST  SEBVICES  AND  CONSTKUCTION  ACT 

Dr.  PoUey  points  out  that,  as  a  re- 
sult of  Federal  aid  and  in  anticipation  of 
continued  support,  libraries  in  the  State 
of  Michigan  have  hired  more  staff,  ini- 
tiated services,  and  expanded  facilities, 
including  through  rental.  In  addition, 
the  State  has  responded  to  the  Federal 
presence  by  increasing  its  own  level  of 
spending  in  this  area.  Audio-visual  spe- 
cialists and  librarians  throughout  the 
State  express  concern  for  funding  for  all 
library-support  programs  in  ESEA  and 
HEA,  as  well  as  LSCA,  pointing  out 
shortages  of  librarians  and  materials  at 
all  levels. 

If  the  drastic  reductions  of  fimds  for 
library  support  and  construction  are 
approved,  the  evidence  is  that  the  re- 
sult will  be  a  sense  of  disappointment 
and  suspicion  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment's  real  interest  in  and  recognition 
of  the  educational  function  of  libraries. 

HIGRZa    EDtrCATTON 

Student  financial  assistance:  eco- 
nomic opportunity  grants,  national  de- 
fense student  loans,  college  work-study. 
Administrators  of  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  Michigan  have  expressed 
to  me  their  almost  desperate  concern 
about  student  financial  assistance  pro- 
grams. As  Dr.  D.  B.  Varner,  Chancellor 
of  Oakland  University  in  my  District, 
puts  It,  they  are  "in  deep  trouble." 

Impending  reductions  in  appropria- 
tions are  only  part  of  their  problem. 
Tlie  $16  milli<Hi  reduction  in  EOQ  funds 
to  be  used  for  the  1969-70  academic  year 
is  already  a  fait  accompli.  Available 
money  for  the  various  programs  has  to 
accomodate  both  renewals  and  initial 
loans  or  grants,  and  the  ability  to  award 
first-year  assistance  has  become  gravely 
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limited.  Disadvantaged  students  have 
greater  difficulty  in  competing  for  as- 
sistance frmn  other  sources,  such  as 
private  scholarship  fimds  and  private 
lending  institutions. 

The  investment  in  the  upward  bound 
program  and  similar  programs  the 
schools  have  developed  is  endangered.  It 
is  now  estimated  that  many  students  who 
have  been  successfully  motivated  by 
these  programs  to  pursue  their  educa- 
tion after  high  school  simply  will  not  be 
able  to  get  the  money  to  go  on. 

In  the  consideration  of  appropriations 
for  higher  education  at  a  time  when 
budgetary  restraint  is  necessary.  I  would 
give  very  liigh  priority  to  student  finan- 
cial assistance.  What  the  colleges  have 
to  offer  the  student  and  what  the  college 
graduate  has  to  offer  society  will  be  lost, 
if  young  people  with  the  potential  for 
success  cannot  afford  to  go  to  college. 

There  are  several  other  critical  areas  of 
interest.  Students  who  are  engaged  in  the 
long  and  expensive  advanced  training 
which  is  mandatory  for  the  medical  pro- 
fessions are  apprehensive  about  reduc- 
tions In  the  Federal  health  professions 
loan  program. 

College  administrators  in  my  area  ad- 
vise me  that  they  have  been  able  to  use 
to  great  advantage  moneys  from  title 
VI-A.  HEA,  financial  assistance  for  the 
improvement  of  undergraduate  instruc- 
tion— equipment.  The  impact  of  the 
availability  of  funds  to  purchase  modem, 
specialized  equipment  and  materials  has 
extended  to  curricula  and  basic  instruc- 
tional approaches.  And  these  acquisitions 
have  enabled  instructors  to  maximize 
their  teaching  competence. 

Title  n-C.  HEA.  provides  funds  to  the 
Librarian  of  Congress  to  strengthen  col- 
lege and  research  library  resources.  A 
constituent  has  pointed  out  to  me  that  he 
feels  an  attempt  to  save  money  in  this 
area  will  be  "shortsighted,"  because  it 
would  "cost  research  libraries  across  the 
country  many  times  this  amount,  since 
each  library  would  be  required  to  dupli- 
cate the  work  which  is  now  performed  as 
a  centralized  service." 

Finally.  I  was  also  impressed  by  a  letter 
from  Dr.  William  C.  Stewart,  president 
of  the  Walsh  College  of  Accountancy  and 
Business  Administration  in  Detroit,  in 
regard  to  the  elimination  of  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1970  for  title  I,  section  104. 
HEPA.  He  has  worked  for  4  years  to  pre- 
pare for  the  construction  of  a  facility  in 
the  18th  Congressional  District  which 
would  permit  graduates  of  community 
colleges  to  take  their  Junior  and  senior 
years  in  business  administration.  He 
points  out  that  no  collegiate  institution 
offering  a  BA  in  business  administration 
exists  in  this  suburban  area  of  Detroit 
with  over  2,000,000  residents.  Without 
the  HEFA  grant  on  which  Walsh  College 
has  counted,  it  will  not  be  able  to  fill  this 
need. 

VOCATIONAL    EDUCATIOM 

Last  year  Congress  reaffirmed  its  sup- 
port for  vocational  education  by  amend- 
ing the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 
to  include  innovative  programs  and  new 
formulas  for  distributing  fimds  to  cer- 
tain categories  of  need.  Michigan  educa- 
tors deeply  appreciate  this  expression  of 
continued  support,  but  are  apprehensive 
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that  Congress  will  not  carry  through  with 
the  financial  support  necessary  to  mak- 
ing the  programs  meaningful. 

Because  of  the  categorical  aid  for- 
mulas, some  Michigan  school  systems  an- 
ticipate receiving  less  Federal  money  for 
vocational  education  in  fiscal  year  1970 
than  in  fiscal  year  1969  unless  the  au- 
thorizations are  fully  appropriated.  It  is 
estimated  that  a  minimum  of  $75,000,000 
above  the  budget  request  is  needed  for 
the  States  even  to  continue  programs  at 
their  present  levels. 

1  have  also  received  correspondence 
about  the  damaging  effects  of  not  fund- 
ing the  work-study  program.  Although 
$35,000,000  was  authorized  for  both  1969 
and  1970,  the  program  has  been  effec- 
tively killed  by  lack  of  actual  and  re- 
quested appropriations.  It  was  able  to 
sui-vive  in  1967  only  through  a  transfer  of 
$10,000,000  from  OEO.  The  Office  of  Ed- 
ucation has  advised  me  that  it  believes 
elimination  of  the  program  will  be  par- 
tially offset  by  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  in  OEO  and  by  the  cooperative  ed- 
ucation program  written  into  the  1968 
amendments.  Comparing  the  total  of 
$70,000,000  auihorized  for  the  work- 
study  and  cooperative  education  pro- 
grams with  the  $14,000,000  requested 
for  cooperative  education  only,  I  doubt 
whether  the  recognized  benefits  of  the 
work-study  program  can  be  retained 
without  an  appropriation  for  fiscal  year 
1970. 


n.AWDl.lNG  ON  THE  SURTAX 


HON.  MARTIN  B.  McKNEALLY 

or    NEW    YORK 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  18,  1969 

Mr.  McKNEALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  pleased 
to  insert  the  following  interesting  edi- 
torial on  the  surtax  which  appeared  in 
the  Journal-News  of  Nyack.  NY.,  on 
Tue.sday.  June  10,  1969: 

Dawdling  on  the  Surtax 

Not  many  weeks  ago  Congress  was  com- 
plalulng  that  it  didn't  have  enough  work  to 
occupy  its  energies  because  President  Nixon's 
budget  and  program  weren't  yet  in  band. 

What's  the  excuse  now? 

In  particular,  what  excuse  Is  there  for 
dawdling  on  the  President's  request  for  an 
extension  of  the  surtax? 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
was  expected  to  act  on  it  during  the  past 
week,  but  It  didn't.  MeanwhUe,  the  days 
flick  o£f  the  calendar  and  the  tax  will  ex- 
pire June  30  unless  extended. 

President  Nixon  has  asked  that  it  be  con- 
tinued at  its  present  rate  of  10  per  cent 
through  Dec.  31.  then  cut  to  5  per  cent  for 
the  first  half  of  1970,  after  which  it  would 
be  dropped. 

We  happen  to  agree  with  the  President 
that  the  proposed  extension  is  necessary 
both  as  a  source  of  revenue  and  as  a  brake 
on  inflation. 

But,  whether  cue  agrees  with  that  view  or 
not,  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  re- 
mains culpable  for  prolonging  an  uncertainty 
that  is  clouding  a  lot  of  planning,  both  in 
and  out  of  government. 

Appropriation  bills  cannot  be  intelligently 
considered — nor  can  many  major  components 
of  the  proposed  federal  budget — when  pros- 
pective federal  Income  remains  unclear. 
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Corporate  budgets  and  planning,  declara- 
tions of  estimated  tax,  payroll  deduction  sys- 
tems, the  stock  market — all  are  left  in  a 
state  of  uncertainty  and  confusion  as  the 
surtax  question  drifts  closer  to  the  deadline. 

If  Congressional  leaders  are  holding  off  on 
the  surtax  for  bartering  purposes  with  the 
White  House  on  unrelated  Issues  and  pro- 
grams, the  ploy  Is  unexcusable.  But  the  pro- 
crastination Is  no  less  Inexcusable  for  any 
other  reason.  Including  inertia. 


HOSPITAL  AND  HEALTH   SERVICES 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN   I  HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  18.  1969 

Mr.*  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
Federal  health  .-rograms,  including 
medicare,  medicaid,  Hill-Burton  Act,  and 
related  programs,  are  of  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  American  people,  and 
this  Congress  must  be  prepared  without 
delay  to  take  broad,  sweeping  action  to 
round  out  a  total,  health-hospital  pro- 
gram that  will  be  truly  adequate  to  do 
the  tremendous  Job  that  has  to  be  done 
in  the  interest  of  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try, their  health,  and  social  well-being. 

I  will  not  discuss  in  detail  what  we 
have  done  to  date,  or  what  we  have  failed 
to  do,  or  the  many  respects  in  which 
what  we  have  done  may  have  fallen  far 
short  of  reaching  the  goals  tliat  we  must 
reach  to  make  proper  provision  for  the 
health  and  hospital  needs  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

The  passage  by  the  House  of  H.R. 
11102.  the  Medical  Facilities  Construc- 
tion and  Modernization  Amendments  of 
1969.  presents  striking  evidence  of  the 
growing  concern  in  the  Congress  over  the 
problem  of  adequate  medical  facilities.  I 
am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  tliis 
legislation. 

These  are  tremendously  important 
needs,  as  those  of  us  in  the  Congress  who 
have  long  worked  on  these  problems  well 
recognize. 

I  tiiink  it  is  becoming  increasingly  rec- 
ognized also  by  the  country  that  the 
great  needs  that  have  spnmg  up  in  these 
areas  in  recent  times,  and  the  fantasti- 
cally unbehevable.  rapid  rise  and  incredi- 
ble escalation  of  medical  and  hospital 
needs  and  costs  must  be  dealt  with 
directly,  speedily,  and  most  compre- 
hensively on  a  crash  basis,  by  this  Con- 
gress, if  we  are  to  avoid  the  charge  of 
failure  and  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress  to  measure  up  to  its  responsi- 
bility in  relieving  the  American  people 
of  the  inadequacies  of  service  and  the 
astonishingly  high,  imbearable  costs  of 
these  vital  services  which  they  face 
today. 

I  know  that  a  great  many  earnest, 
well-meaning  groups,  public-spirited 
leaders  and  people  have  worked  tirelessly 
for  Federal  health-hospital  programs  in 
the  past,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  criticize 
any  of  them,  because  they  all  acted  from 
finest  motives  and  in  their  time  made 
great  contributions  which  everj'one 
appreciates. 

However,  there  is  no  question  but  that 
in  the  first  instance,  most  of  these  pro- 
grams have  not  been  adequately  con- 
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edTed.  and  we  hATe  come  Into  a  period 
of  crisis  in  relation  to  medical  and  hos- 
pital services  In  this  country  where  ac- 
celerated crash  programs  are  necessary 
to  prevent  truly  chaotic  conditions  that 
are  now  rapidly  developing. 

Our  medical  services  are  the  greatest 
In  the  world.  We  have  some  of  the  finest 
doctors  and  hosiHtals  In  the  world,  real 
leaders  In  these  fields.  Yet  It  must  b« 
faced  by  this  Congress  now  that  the  way 
the  costs  of  medical  services  and  hos- 
pitalization are  skyrocketing  In  this 
country  day  after  day,  month  after 
month  and  year  after  year,  that  the  time 
Is  now  at  hand  where  only  the  very 
wealthy  can  afford  to  be  slclc.  and  have 
the  means  to  pay  the  huge,  hospital  bills 
that  are  entailed  for  treatment  and  hos- 
pital care  these  days. 

Yes,  the  rich  can  pay  these  costs,  and 
the  poor,  providing  they  are  lucky  enough 
to  get  into  a  hospital  these  days,  can  usu- 
ally fall  back  on  public  welfare.  But  most 
of  the  Juu-d- working,  industrious,  honest 
jwop)ej}f  this  country,  who  comprise  an 
overwhelming  number  of  the  active  work- 
ers, small  businessmen,  professional 
groups,  and  other  members  of  our  great 
middle  class  and  skilled  workers,  are  lit- 
erally weighted  down,  totally  unable  to 
bear  the  high,  current  costs  that  are  re- 
lated to  being  ill  in  this  great  society  that 
we  hold  up  as  being  the  richest  and  most 
powerful  In  the  world. 

For  example,  I  have  a  friend  and  con- 
stituent who  recently  became  an  emer- 
gency patient  in  one  of  the  greatest  hos- 
pitals in  the  country,  located  in  my  own 
State.  He  was  hospitalized  In  a  medlum- 
slxe  room  In  this  famous  hospital  with 
two  other  men.  All  three  patients  were 
quite  sick,  and  required  expert  care 
around  the  clock.  The  cost  of  the  room 
alone,  not  including  medical  or  nursing 
service,  medicines,  blologlcals.  use  of  op- 
erating rooms,  and  so  forth,  was  for  each 
one  of  these  men,  $80  per  day,  or  a  total 
charge  per  day  for  this  one  medium- 
sized  room  of  $240,  or  a  total  of  $1,680 
per  week  for  one  hoq?ital  room. 

Added  to  this,  of  course,  was  the  cost 
of  nurses  around  the  clock  which  would 
be  $210  per  week  per  nurse,  or  $630.  for 
round  the  clock  nursing  for  1  week. 

I  realize  that  the  rates  In  all  hospitals 
may  not  be  so  high  as  the  one  Just 
quoted.  However,  they  are  going  up  very 
rapidly  and  are  reaching  a  point  where 
It  is  almost  impossible,  even  for  people 
with  the  most  generous  health  coverage 
to  meet  the  payments  without  paying 
substantial  amoimts  out  of  their  own 
pockets. 

In  any  case,  these  amounts  are  far 
more  than  their  Income*  permit,  and  far 
more  than  their  Insufficient  resources 
allow. 

This  Is  happening  In  every  sizable 
community  throughout  the  Nation,  and 
is  a  very  serious  situation  that  Is  not 
only  putting  intolerable  burdens  on  the 
gainfully  employed,  but  even  greater  ones 
upon  the  retired  classes,  and  the  munici- 
palities and  States  that  have  to  pay  these 
high  costs  for  the  indigent,  the  helpless, 
and  those  with  no  means  to  provide  for 
themselves. 

I  know  that  there  are  some  who  believe 
that  medicare  should  have  been  set  up 
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on  a  different  basis,  and  that  a  national 
health  insurance  program,  privately 
based  and  federally  subsidized,  might 
have  been  a  better  way  across  the  l>oard 
of  handling  these  medical  and  hospital 
programs. 

But  we  are  facing  conditions  now.  not 
a  theory,  and  we  do  not  have  time  to 
waste.  We  must  move  just  as  fast  as  we 
can,  first,  to  provide  adequate  hospital 
accommodations  which  must  be  set  up 
very  rapidly  if  we  are  to  meet  the  needs: 
second,  to  set  up  new  techniques  and 
systems  for  handling  these  costs  on  the 
basis  of  sound  insurance  principles  cov- 
ering every  contingency. 

Congress  has  already  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  studying  these  questions  so 
that  there  is  considerable  know-how, 
both' currently  available  and  procurable 
upoD  request,  to  round  out  the  informa- 
tion required  to  set  up  new  programs, 
supplement  and  modernize  the  old,  and 
fill  the  gaps  that  have  been  created  by 
the  unanticipated  demands  that  have 
grown  up  by  reason  of  the  population 
explosion  and  the  improvement  In  the 
state  of  the  arts  of  science  and  medicine 
that  have  evolved  so  many  new  treat- 
ments and  methods  that  are  very  costly, 
to  be  sure,  but  that  have  to  be  utilized.  If 
the  American  people  are  to  secure  the 
benefits  to  which  they  are  entitled  of 
new  scientific  advances  and  medical 
techiUques. 

I  have  not  referred  to  so-called  rest 
homes  and  other  places  providing  domi- 
ciliary care  for  the  elderly  that  are  a 
necessary  part  of  any  worthwhile  medi- 
cal system  in  this  country. 

The  facts  show  that  there  are  the 
greatest  limitations  and  changes  in  this 
field,  as  well  as  great  variations  in  stand- 
ards, and  unfortunately  in  all  too  many 
cases,  in  a  large  percentage  of  these 
domiciliary  Institutions  there  are  glaring 
deficiencies  In  providing  proper,  expert 
service  and  good  care  In  highest 
standard,  well-constructed,  modern-type 
buildings,  where  service  and  care  of  this 
kind  should  and  miist  be  dispensed. 

We  cannot  have  our  elderly,  or  our  in- 
capacitated people  living  In  fire  traps, 
and  Ill-kept,  unkempt,  dirty  surround- 
ings in  buildings  that  cannot  pass  ele- 
mentary public  inspection  as  proper 
homes  for  human  beings. 

I  do  not  want  to  belabor  this  point,  but 
it  is  a  very  Important  one  because  it  in- 
volves our  elderly  people  who,  after  a 
long  lifetime  of  hard  work,  and  devoting 
themselves  to  the  upbringing,  support 
and  education  of  their  families,  find 
themselves  in  their  later  years  becoming 
sick  and  disabled  without  adequate  liv- 
ing environments  and  without  adequate 
care  and  treatment,  and  without  money 
or  resources  or  insurance  to  pay  for  the 
total  treatment  they  do  get. 

I  do  not  like  to  use  the  word  "massive." 
because  perhaps  it  is  overdone  In  describ- 
ing social  and  other  national  needs  these 
days,  but  I  can  conceive  of  no  other  way 
to  express  the  idea  of  needs  In  this  com- 
bined medical-hospital  area  than  to  say 
that  they  can  be  achieved  only  by  a 
"massive,"  urgent,  highly  accelerated  at- 
tack upon  the  entire  problem  and  all  Its 
ramifications  which  spread  over  a  wide 
area  of  medicine,   hospitalization,   and 
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domiciliary  care  in  this  Natioo.  Such  an 
attack  will  take  huge  funds? 

This  Congress  can  no  Icmger  Ignore 
these  Insistent  critical  demands  and  I 
hope  that  our  appropriate  committees 
which  may  well  be  directly  amcemed 
with  the  development  of  new  approaches 
and  measures  for  Improving  handling 
medicare  will  give  these  questions  the 
green  light,  and  not  consider  them 
In  the  ordinary  way,  or  even  in  the  rou- 
tine way  that  may  entail  some  de- 
lay, and  rather  put  consideration  and 
action  on  these  questions  on  a  man- 
datory, crash  basis,  because  time  is  of 
the  essence  here,  and  we  do  not  have 
a  moment  to  spare,  since  the  time 
Is  coming  before  long  when  we  will  be 
engulfed  by  new,  developing  needs,  press- 
ing in  upon  us  from  the  Inadequacy  of 
the  tools,  and  systems  we  have  set  up  in 
these  areas,  and  by  new  gigantic  costs 
far  more  than  those  which  beset  us  to- 
day, which  could  even  stagger  the  imagi- 
nation and  cause  much  hardship. 

To  be  sure,  these  needs  cannot  be  ap- 
proached in  any  routine,  casual  fashion. 
Above  all,  they  must  not  be  allowed  to 
take  on  dilatory  characteristics.  They 
must  be  pressed  with  real  resolve  to  come 
up  with  some  answers  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, which  will  reject  picajnone  solu- 
tions, and  feeble  efforts,  and  strike  out 
with  boldness,  with  a  sense  of  emer- 
gency, and  with  the  willingness  to  pro- 
vide the  money,  whatever  It  is,  to  do  this 
great  humane  Job  that  must  be  tackled 
with  full  realization  that  it  has  to  be 
done  as  soon  as  this  Congress  can  do  It, 
and  as  soon  as  this  Oovemment  can 
put  these  new  laws  Into  effect,  because 
adequate  care  at  reasonable  costs  for 
human  beings  Is  something  that  cannot 
wait  for  routine  legislative  machinery 
to  slowly  grind  out  results  while  we  are 
faced  with  a  combination  of  Inadequate 
existing  facilities  and  excessive  costs. 

Let  us  get  going  fast  to  provide  ade- 
quate, decent  medical  and  hospital  care 
for  the  American  people,  and  let  It  not 
be  said  that  we  have  not  done  our  Job, 
and  have  not  measured  up  to  the  needs 
of  the  American  people  in  this  advanced 
20th  century  for  adequate  and  modem 
medical  and  hospital  care  under  efficient, 
well-financed,  suitable  plans  and  costs 
to  do  this  greatest  social  Job  of  the  cen- 
tury. 


CORRECTINO  THE  BALANCE 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or  wrw  TOKx 
I>f  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  18.  1969 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
New  York  Times,  In  an  editorial  "Cor- 
recting the  Balance,"  recently  addressed 
the  problems  of  legislative-executive 
relations,  particularly  in  foreign  and 
defense  affairs. 

The  editorial  expressed  agreement  with 
the  conclusions  of  the  recent  Congres- 
sional Conference  on  the  Military  Budget 
and  National  Priorities  which  proposed  a 
better  congressional  review  of  the  entire 
military  budget  process  but  also  of  the 
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basic  decisions  on  where  our  national 
priorities  lie. 
The  editorial  follows : 

COSKKCTING  THE    BaLANCB 

Although  President  Nixon  naturally  re- 
frained from  Identifying  thoee  critics  of  the 
military  whom  he  challenged  In  bis  Colorado 
speech,  members  of  Congress  have  been  quick 
to  pick  up  the  gauntlet.  Rejecting  the  Presi- 
dent's vaguely  addressed  strictures  on  isola- 
tionism, unilateral  disarmament,  and  an 
"open  season  on  the  armed  forces,"  they 
show  every  Intention  of  mounting  a  sharper 
and  more  profound  opposition  than  any  Mr. 
Nlzon  has  yet  confronted  as  President.  This 
la  a  new  Installment  in  a  perennial  classic 
of  American  history — the  power  struggle  be- 
tween the  legislative  and  executive  branches, 
especially  In  foreign  policy. 

Strong  support  for  this  Interpretation  Is  to 
be  found  In  the  June  issue  of  The  Progressive, 
the  entire  content  of  which  Is  devoted  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  Congressional  Conference 
on  the  MUltary  Budget  and  National  Priori- 
ties. While  all  but  one  of  the  36  Representa- 
tives and  nine  Senators  who  took  part  In 
those  proceedings  In  March  were  Democrats, 
their  approach  Is  philosophical  and  institu- 
tional rather  than  partisan.  Fearing  "the 
transformation  of  the  United  States  Into 
a  different  sort  of  civilization — into  a  na- 
tional security  state,"  they  call  for  watchdog 
committees  to  analyze  all  military  spending 
and  investigate  the  whole  military-Industrial 
establishment,  as  well  as  a  Joint  Committee 
on  National  Priorities  to  establish  a  revised 
order  of  the  country's  interests.  ~ 

Since  the  Vietnam  war  and  the  whole 
doctrine  of  the  "containment"  of  Commu- 
nism are  basic  In  the  arrangement  of  such  ' 
priorities,  It  is  obvious  that  the  conferees  abd 
their  supporters  want  a  much  greater  foreign 
policy  role  for  Congress  than  It  has  lately 
enjoyed.  To  their  number  must  be  added 
many  others  who  question  the  Pentagon's 
Judgment  on  the  antlballistic  missile  system: 
others  who  are  appalled  that  the  C-5A  trans- 
port U  to  cost  the  taxpayers  $2  billion  more' 
than  Congress  had  been  told  it  would,  and 
still  others  who  resent  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's bland  denials  that  it  had  been  testing 
nerve  gases  in  UUh  when  It  certainly  had. 

There  is  no  immutable  position  to  be 
taken  on  the  question  of  legislative-execu- 
tive balance,  because  no  perfect  balance  is 
possible.  But  when  either  branch  gets  too 
far  out  In  front,  an  adjustment  Is  clearly  in 
order.  We  agree  with  the  Congressional  con- 
ferees that,  at  least  as  far  as  the  Pentagon 
Is  concerned,  the  time  has  come  for  such  a 
correction. 


OIL  INDUSTRY  LEADER  POINTS  TO 
THE  RECORD 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  18,  1969 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  leading  executives  and  spokesmen 
of  the  petroleum  industry  In  the  United 
States  Is  a  distinguished  constituent, 
W.  w.  Keeler,  who  Is  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Phillips  Petroleum  Co. 

Mr.  Keeler  recently  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  stockholdeis  of  Phillips  which  sets 
the  record  straight  on  a  number  of  ques- 
tions which  have  been  raised  in  attacks 
currently  being  laimched  against  the 
American  petroleum  industry. 

The  record  cited  In  the  Keeler  letter 
provides  a  strong  defense  for  the  historic 
depletion  rate  allocated  to  oil  and  gas 
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in  this  country.  It  also  proves  conclu- 
sively that  prices  on  oil  and  gas  have  re- 
mained relatively  stable  during  the  re- 
cent 10-year  inflationary  period  which 
has  seen  the  average  price  for  all  items 
included  in  the  Consumers  Price  Index 
go  up  by  21  percent. 

The  Keeler  letter  should  be  read  care- 
fully by  all  serious  students  of  the  de- 
pletion rate  question,  and  by  all  objec- 
tive observers  of  the  American  petroleum 
industry  and  its  record. 

The  text  follows: 

PHnXIFS  PmOLKTTlf  Co.. 

Bartleaville,  Okla. 
W.  W.  Keeler, 
Chairman  of  tlie  Board. 

Dear  Stockholder:  Issues  vitally  affecting 
the  petroleimi  Industry  are  now  the  focus  of 
more  public  attention — in  the  press  and  In 
Congress — than  for  many  years. 

For  example,  wholesale  tax  reform  plans 
have  made  tax  provisions  related  to  the  pe- 
troleum industry,  such  as  27  >4  percentage 
depletion,  the  subject  of  widespread  discus- 
sion and  coDunent.  A  petition  to  allow  a 
special  import  quota  for  a  proposed  refinery 
In  Maine  has  brought  about  a  I>resldentlal 
Commission  to  review  the  entire  oil  import 
control  program.  Prices  of  crude  oil,  natural 
gas,  and  petroleum  products  are  In  the  spot- 
light. The  recent,  unfortunate  offshore  oil 
spill  accident  at  Santa  Barbara,  California, 
not  only  has  focused  unreasonable  attention 
on  offshore  drilling  practices  but  also  has 
stirred  up  other  controversies  regarding  oil 
industry  matters. 

The  serious  problems  of  the  petroleum 
Industry  concern  you  as  a  stockholder  of 
Phillips.  Also,  because  they  affect  our  na- 
tion's energy  supply  and  its  security,  they 
concern  you  as  a  citizen.  Although  the  in- 
dustry has  seemed  on  the  defensive  In  rela- 
tion to  these  problems,  the  facts  show  that 
from  the  key  standpoint  of  best  serving  the 
vital  interests  of  our  nation  and  petroleum 
consumers,  the  industry  has  a  strong  and 
Justified  position  on  every  one  of  them.  The 
comments  which  follow  are  intended  not 
only  to  brief  you  on  Important  aspects  of 
some  vital  petroleum  Industry  issues,  but  also 
to  encourage  you  to  look  more  deeply  Into 
them. 

Critics  attack  percentage  depletion  as  one 
of  several  tax  provisions  alleged  to  be  "loop- 
holes." Percentage  depletion  Is  not  a  "loop- 
hole." Congress,  after  searching  Inquiry,  In- 
corporated percentage  depletion  into  our  Fed- 
eral tax  laws  43  years  ago  for  specific  pur- 
poses. Today,  despite  constant  Congressional 
review,  the  provision  remains  virtually  un- 
changed. 

Minerals,  such  as  petroleum,  by  nature  have 
a  dual  character.  In  the  earth,  they  are  part 
of  their  owner's  capital  assets.  When  pro- 
duced and  sold,  part  of  the  value  received 
represents  capital,  and  part  Income,  making 
it  difficult  to  establish  an  equitable  taxation 
basis.  In  keeping  with  the  basic  principle 
that  Income  but  not  capital  should  be  taxed, 
Congress  adopted  the  principle  of  percentage 
depletion  vvhlch  today  applies  to  over  100 
minerals,  including  oil  and  gas.  as  a  means 
of  fairly  taxing  the  Income  derived  by  ex- 
tractive Industries. 

A  compelling  reason  for  adoption  of  per- 
centage depletion  was  to  supply  an  Incentive 
for  owners  of  capital  to  accept  the  great 
risks  Involved  In  the  search  for  and  develop- 
ment of  mineral  resources  which  are  so  es- 
sential to  our  economy  and  security.  History 
shows  the  Incentive  has  worked  well  In 
achieving  its  purpose.  It  would  be  risky  to 
discard  or  weaken  a  system  which  has  worked 
well  over  a  long  period  of  years  in  supplying 
petroleum  and  other  essential  minerals. 

Critics  maintain  that  the  oil  Industry  does 
not  pay  its  fair  share  of  taxes.  This  simply 
Isn't  true.  In  addition  to  income  taxes,  the 
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petroleum  IndustJTr  pays  a  number  of  other 
direct  taxes.  One  of  these,  the  severance  tax. 
Is  paid  only  by  Industries  which  extract  nat- 
ural resources.  The  fact  Is  that  In  1966  (the 
latest  year  for  which  figures  are  available) 
the  oil  industry  paid  (2.5  bUlion  In  direct 
taxes,  which  amounted  to  5.1  cents  for  every 
dollar  of  gross  revenue.  The  direct  tax  bur- 
den for  all  U.S.  business  corporations  was 
only  about  4.5  cents  per  dollar  of  gross  reve- 
nue, or  about  IC";   less  than  petroleum's.      ~ 

Percentage  depletion  has  benefited  the 
consumer  by  helping  keep  petroleum  prices 
low.  That  the  consumer  Is  the  beneficiary  Is 
clearly  shown  by  the  oU  industry's  profit 
record.  Over  the  20-year  period  through  1966. 
the  earnings  of  VS.  petroleum  companies 
averaged  12.5%  of  Invested  capital,  versus 
12.7%  for  all  manufacturing  companies.  Of 
the  25  leading  U.S.  Industrial  corporations 
on  the  basis  of  sales,  .seven  are  petroleum 
companies.  But  not  one  of  these  petroleum 
companies  is  in  the  first  75  on  the  basis  of 
return  on  Invested  capital. 

Critics  charge  that  because  of  the  per- 
centage depletion  provision,  petroleum  pro- 
ducers recover  their  costs  many  times  over. 
The  fact  is  that  although  the  oil  Industry 
realizes  about  $1  bUlion  a  year  through  the 
operation  of  this  provision.  It  Invests  about 
(5  billion  a  year  In  the  U.S.  in  searching 
for  and  developing  new  petroleum  reserves. 

The  principal  objective  of  the  oil  Import 
control  program  Is  to  help  Insure  our  na- 
tional security.  Unlimited  Importation  of  oil 
would  discourage  exploration  and  drilling 
efforts  of  the  domestic  petroleum  industry 
and  critically  Impair  Its  ability  to  supply  our 
national  demands  when  foreign  sources  were 
cut  off.  In  the  event  of  another  international 
war.  which,  considering  the  nuclear  standoff 
of  the  major  powers,  could  well  be  non- 
nuclear  and  of  long  duration,  the  poeitloc  of 
the  United  States  would  be  critical.  To  real- 
ize the  danger  in  relying  on  foreign  oil,  we 
have  only  to  recall  that  oil  movements 
through  the  Suez  Canal  have  been  cut  off 
twice  In  the  past  15  years. 

Another  result  of  Inadequate  Import  con- 
trols would  be  a  weakening  of  our  national 
economy  due  to  the  decline  of  the  domestic 
petroleum  Industry.  The  economic  Impact 
would  be  felt  by  numerous  levels  of  gov- 
ernment deprived  of  tax  revenue,  and  by 
several  Industries  and  thousands  of  small 
businessmen  who  rely  on  a  liealthy  petro- 
leum business  for  their  exlAvence.  The  out- 
flow of  capital  to  other  nations,  resulting 
from  Increased  emphasis  on  exploration  out- 
side the  United  States  and  payments  for  In- 
creased Imports  of  foreign  oil,  could  seriously 
damage  our  nation's  balance  of  payments 
position  and  thus  further  weaken  our 
economy. 

Weakening  both  our  national  security  and 
economy  Is  a  high  price  to  pay  for  what 
would  amount  at  best  to  only  a  small  sav- 
ings for  consumers  in  prices  of  petroleum 
products.  Moreover,  the  savings  to  customers 
would  disappear  within  a  short  period  o( 
time.  Already  211  of  our  nation's  oil  supply 
is  from  foreign  souixes.  If  we  become  de- 
pendent on  oil  from  foreign  nations  we  know 
from  experience  that  the  foreign  countries 
would  then  increase  the  price  of  their  oil. 

Facts  show  that  existing  petroleum  in- 
dustry provisions  and  programs  have  been 
working  exceedingly  well  in  providing  con- 
sumers reasonable  prices  for  petroleixm  prod- 
ucts. For  1968.  the  average  price  of  all  items 
Included  In  the  Consigners  Price  Index  had 
risen  2l';»  over  the  1957-1959  base  period. 
Yet,  the  average  nation-wide  retail  price  of 
gasoline  In  1968,  exclusive  of  taxes,  was  only 
6%  higher  than  the  1957^9  average.  The 
price  of  crude  oil  in  1968  was  2 '7c   lower. 

A  person  cannot  properly  evaluate  the  crit- 
ical significance  to  our  national  Interests 
of  the  factors  which  I  have  discussed  In  this 
letter  by  examining  them  only  one  at  a  time. 
They  must  be  considered  as  a  combination 
In  relation  to  the  effect  on  our  nation's  en- 
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•rsry  policy.  W>r  wh»t  la  of  overriding  Im- 
portance to  tbe  national  lnt«r«st  la  tb«  net 
effect  of  aU  of  theM  factor*  In  fuUlllln«  hug* 
coming  demand*  for  petroleum. 

Petroleum — oil  and  gae — auppUea  76%  of 
our  nation's  energy  needa.  Tbe  U.S.  govern- 
ment predicts  tbat  demand  for  petroleum 
win  rlae  by  60%  of  current  levels  by  1980 
and  will  more  tban  double  between  now  and 
the  end  of  the  century.  Yet.  deeplte  the  com- 
ing requirements,  proved  domestic  reaerves 
of  crude  oil  decUned  during  1968  for  the  sec- 
ond year  In  a  row  and  now  atand  at  the 
lowest  level  In  ID  years. 

As  for  natural  gas.  exploratory  drilling  for 
this  vital  energy  source  In  the  O.S.  baa  de- 
clined by  over  one-half  In  the  past  10  years, 
mainly  because  Federal  regulation  of  natural 
gas  producers  has  kept  natural  gas  prices  un- 
reellstlcally  low  Since  1984.  the  year  Fed- 
eral regulation  of  producers  began,  the  ratio 
of  natural  gas  reserves  to  annual  production 
baa  declined  from  33  to  1  to  less  than  16  to 
1.  In  1B88.  for  the  first  time  In  history.  U.S. 
natural  gas  production  exceeded  new  reserves 
added,  and  total  proved  reserves  of  this  re- 
source declined.  In  a  statement  to  a  Con- 
arfiestrmal  subcommittee  this  paat  April, 
Joh»«  OXeary.  director  of  the  U.S.  Bu- 
reau of  Mine*,  said:  'We  are  beginning  to 
discern  already  the  outlines  of  a  major 
shortage  of  natural  gas."  In  response  to 
queatlonlng  In  the  hearing,  he  estimated  that 
by  next  winter  natural  gas  distributors  will 
be  unable  to  provide  service  to  new  custom- 
era  beeause  of  supply  shortage. 

It  la  no  surprise  that  US.  petroleum  re- 
serraa  are  deoreaalng  when  it  is  realised  that 
total  exploratory  drllUng  in  the  U.S.  baa  «!•- 
cUned  more  tban  30%  In  tbe  last  10  yaara. 
Tbe  petroleiUB  industry  needs  greater  In- 
centivea  rather  than  reduction  of  Incentives 
If  our  nation  Is  to  have  sutRdent.  reasonably 
priced.  reUable  supplies  of  petroleum  essen- 
tial to  Its  future  security  and  economic 
strength. 

I  hope  my  comments  will  encourage  you 
to  team  more  about  these  Issues.  If  you  de- 
sire supplemental  information  on  them, 
please  write  to  me  at  the  Company's  head- 
quarters In  Bartlesvllle.  I  hope  also  that  you 
will  communicate  these  facts  to  your  friends, 
aseodates.  and  community  and  governmen- 
tal leaders,  and  put  special  emphaaU  upon 
their  vital  Influence  on  our  nation's  future 
energy  supply. 

Sincerely  yours. 

W   N   KxEiJi. 

Jtnn  2.  IBW. 


PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  ON 
AIRPORTS  AND  AIRWAYS 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  16.  1969 

Ut.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
any  traveler  who  has  spent  IlniJtx>-llke 
hours  amid  the  echoing  commotion  of  an 
airport  lobby  or  seated  aboard  one  of 
those  graceful  giants  whose  takeoff  has 
been  nowadays  predictably  delayed 
knows  something  of  the  problem  to 
which  the  President  has  addressed  him- 
self. That  traveler,  initially  bemused  over 
the  fact  that  men  capable  of  landing  on 
the  moon  are  having  increasing  difficulty 
flying  to  the  next  city,  has  had  his  be- 
musement  changed  to  consternation  as 
his  unproductive  vigil  wears  on.  And  the 
airlines,  as  helpless  as  the  passengers 
they  serve,  are  equally  victims  of  an  in- 
creased air  trafOc  that  has  too  long  gone 
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unprepared  for,  too  long  been  denied  the 
facilities  necessary  to  assure  fulfilment 
of  air  transportation's  promise  of  saved 
time. 

With  another  hundred  million  per- 
sons yet  to  Join  our  population  before 
this  century  closes,  and  with  the  increas- 
ing de[>endence  upon  the  air  mode  of 
travel  and  transport,  the  current  frus- 
trations of  air  travel  threaten  to  go  be- 
yond mere  discomfort  to  disruptions  of 
economy-shattering  proportions.  This 
threat  cannot  be  allowed  to  become  real- 
ity, and  that  is  why  the  President's  mes- 
sage is  so  welcome. 

The  President's  proposals  look  to  both 
an  alleviation  of  the  present  congestion 
and  a  prevention  of  future  problems  by 
an  infusion  of  funds  into  airport  con- 
struction and  Improvement  and  into  a 
continued  study  and  planning  of  new 
and  better  airport  systems.  His  outline 
of  the  means  of  financing  this  program 
with  a  tax  on  users  presents  what  I  have 
long  believed  to  be  the  most  effective  and 
equitable  apportionment  of  this  added 
burden.  Surely  the  slight  increase  in 
costs  to  those  who  use  and  those  who 
supply  air  travel  will  be  paid  with  small 
complaint  if  the  results  are  an  end  to  the 
frustrations  and  expense  of  these  coun- 
ter-productive delays. 

The  picture  of  a  long  line  of  revving 
Jets  is  today  an  unfortunate  reality.  No 
one  Is  laughing  anymore  at  the  para- 
doxical juxtaposition  of  man's  techno- 
logical prowess  with  his  helplessness — 
what  first  looked  like  slapstick  has  be- 
come absurd,  and  portends  a  tragedy 
unless  halted.  The  President's  sugges- 
tions aim  at  making  this  picture  but  an 
unpleasant  memory  to  the  air  travelers 
of  the  future. 
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KOSCIUSZKO'S  GARDEN 
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HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiNoia 

m,THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  IS,  1969 


Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
Sunday.  June  22.  1969.  the  Kosciuszko's 
Garden  dedication  will  be  held  at  the 
U.S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point, 
N.Y.  • 

In  conjunction  with  this  historic  pro- 
gram I  insert  into  the  Rkcord  a  brief  his- 
tory of  Kosciuszko's  Garden  at  West 
Point  by  MaJ.  Gen.  Charles  G.  Stevenson, 
retired: 

IFrotn  the  Polish  Weekly  Straz. 

February  1909 | 

Tmx  "BrmaawKXT"  Sroav  or  Koaciuazxo's 

QaaDKN 

In  tbe  year  1778.  elements  of  the  Continen- 
tal Army  established  a  garrison  and  erected 
fortlflcatlons  at  West  Point  to  deny  the  link- 
ing up  of  British  forces  moving  north  and 
south  along  tbe  Hudson  River.  This  key 
fortress,  which  served  for  a  time  as  the  head- 
quarters of  Gen.  Washington,  was  designed 
and  constru'^ted  uorder  the  supervision  of 
Col.  Thaddexis  Kosciuszko,  renowned  Polish 
patriot  and  military  engineer.  BCany  of  Its 
original  components  have  been  preserved 
through  the  years  and  others  are  In  the 
procees  of  being  archeologlcally  surveyed 
with  a  view  to  accurate  restoration  prior  to 
the  Bicentennial  celebration  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.  The  military  poet  at  West 


Point,  New  York,  hotne  of  the  United  Statee 
Military  Academy,  ha^been  continuously 
garrisoned  since  Its  eetabllahment  and  Is  the 
oldest  active  Installation  of  the  United  States 
Army. 

Early  during  his  two-year  tour  of  duty  at 
West  Point.  Colonel  Koacluseko  fashioned 
with  his  own  hands  a  small  fountain  In  the 
midst  of  a  garden  he  planted  on  a  terrace  In 
the  west  shore  cliffs  overlooking  the  Hudson 
River.  The  garden  was  said  to  have  been 
Kosciuszko's  favorite  retreat  and  a  place 
where,  as  one  writer  stated,  he  "dreamed  of 
his  beloved  and  distant  land."  The  fountain 
was  described  as  a  "curious  water  fountain 
with  spouUug  Jets  and  cascades."  Jets.  In  the 
form  of  IrontuUps  are  still  Installed  and 
functioning.  They  are  not  the  original  Jets 

Prom  1780  until  the  Academy  was  estab- 
lished at  Weet  Point  In  1803,  the  garden  ap- 
parently was  forgotten.  Then  In  tbe  summer 
of  1803.  Cadet  Joseph  Swift,  first  cadet  to 
graduate  from  West  Point,  and  Lt.  Alexander 
Maoomb  repaired  the  garden  and  fountain, 
according  to  Swift's  memoirs.  The  name 
"Kosclusako"  was  cut  into  the  Up  of  the 
basin  at  the  pocM  and  is  stlU  legible. 

PaXStDCNT     MONBOK     VISrrS     GJUUWN 

Swift  also  wrote  that  President  Jame.N 
Monroe  "met  officials  of  the  Academy  In  the 
Garden  of  Kosciuszko." 

Cadets,  mostly  seniors,  contributed  out  of 
their  own  poclcets  toward  upkeep  of  the 
Garden.  Some  classes  In  those  years  up  to 
1843  contributed  36  cents  each  month;  later 
others  gave  48  cents,  and  In  some  years  the 
contribution  was  67  cents  each  month.  With 
the  small  classes  it  Is  obvious  not  much  was 
given  to  upkeep. 

In  1868.  the  historian,  Benson  J.  Loaslng. 
paid  a  visit  to  the  garden  and  later  described 
It  as  "a  beautiful  and  romantic  spot,  shaded 
by  a  weeping  willow  and  other  trees,  and 
having  seats  for  those  who  wished  to  linger." 
With  the  passage  of  time,  the  willow  and  the 
wooden  seats  have  disappeared.  Still  remain- 
ing, however,  are  Identifying  marks  of  a 
more  permanent  nature.  In  the  mid  18&0's 
the  words  'KOeCIUSZKO'S  GARDEN  1779- 
were  etched  In  the  rock  face  above  the  north 
end  of  the  garden  and  a  hundred  years  later, 
a  plaque  was  Installed  above  that  inscrip- 
tion which  reads: 

KOSCIUSZKO'S    CAXOEN    BUILT    ITTB 

This  Garden  was  constructed  as  a  retreat 
by  Colonel  Thaddeus  Koeotuszko,  Polish  Pa- 
triot, fortlflcatlons  engineer  for  the  Conti- 
nental Army  1776-1783,  during  his  totir  ol 
duty  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  fortlfl- 
catlons at  West  Point. 

Through  the  years  the  garden  has  i>eriodi- 
cally  been  renovated,  replanted  and  tidied  by 
Interested  cadets  and  poet  personnel,  but  the 
absence  of  any  continuing  maintenance  has 
resulted  in  a  loss  of  the  original  beauty  for 
whloh  the  alte  was  noted.  This  neglect  was 
compounded  during  the  early  1960*8  when 
two  construction  projects  In  the  vicinity  oi 
the  garden  impeded  access  to  It.  One  of  these 
projects,  a  major  addition  to  the  West  Point 
Army  Mess  on  the  cliff  above  the  gar- 
den, further  resulted  In  cluttering  the  siti- 
with  debris  from  the  area  above  the  garden 
The  other  effort,  construction  of  a  ramp  from 
tbe  level  of  the  Plain  past  the  garden  on  the 
river,  or  east,  side  to  the  cadet  athletic  facili- 
ties on  the  river  level  below,  did  however 
serve  to  open  the  garden  spot  to  view  dally  by 
the  many  cadets  enroute  to  and  from  their 
physical  training  classes. 

In  1904,  the  Superintendent  took  steps  to 
hav#  the  garden.  Its  approaches  and  sur- 
roundings restored  to  their  original  condi- 
tion within  the  Ilmlto  of  the  use  of  govern- 
ment funds  and  personnel  for  such  purposes 
Imposed  by  regulations.  Under  the  Post  En- 
gineer's supervision,  a  general  cleanup  of 
the  area  was  accomplished  to  Include  the 
repair  of  paths  and  old  stone  steps  leading 
Into  the  site,  the  cutting   away  of  brush 
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vines  and  sappUngs,  and  the  planting  of 
new  trees  in  places  designed  to  enhance  the 
appearance  of  the  area.  However,  the  plant- 
ing of  flowers  and  shrubs  and  the  Installa- 
tion of  a  rock  garden  and  other  decorative 
Items  necessary  to  recover  the  real  beauty 
of  the  original  garden  and  preclude  water 
erosion  of  the  terrace  He  without  the  realm 
of  restoration  and  maintenance  effort  that 
can  be  undertaken  with  appropriated  funds. 

It  Is  estimated  that  a  sum  of  92,000  would 
be  required  to  purchase  and  Install  Initial 
plantings,  rock  formations,  fountain  flttlnga 
and  benches  and  to  landscape  the  site  and 
Its  entrances  considered  necessary  for  full 
restoration.  The  garden  could  then  be  main- 
tained in  perpetuity  with  an  annual  outlay 
of  approximately  $500.  The  total  amount 
required  then  to  provide  for  the  garden's 
Initial  restoration  and  Its  perpetual  main- 
tenance wotUd  be  812.000  of  which  810,000 
would  form  a  maintenance  endowment  fund. 
orrAiLB  or  pboposal 

The  Superintendent,  United  States  Mili- 
tary Academy,  has  approved  a  proposal  sub- 
mitted by  the  PoUsh  American  Veterans  of 
Massachusetts,  Inc.  pursuant  to  a  resolution 
adopted  at  Its  annual  convention  In  June, 
1967. 

Under  the  proposal,  the  Veterans  will 
sponsor  a  drive  to  raise  the  sum  of  812.000  of 
which  about  $2,000  will  be  spent  for  Initial 
plantings.  Including  rock  gardens:  placing 
of  benches  and  other  renovation  and  re- 
storation work.  The  bsJance  of  $10,000  will 
be  Invested  by  the  Superintendent's  Fund 
and  the  Income  therefrom  amounting  to 
about  $500  annually  will  be  used  for  main- 
tenance work,  all  work  will  be  done  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Engineer,  United 
SUtes  Bfllltary  Academy. 

It  is  appropriate,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
we  keep  in  mind  the  unique  historic 
points  such  'as  this  since  the  greatness 
of  our  country  depends  upon  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  past  and  the  contribu- 
tion of  great  heroes  such  as  Gen.  Thad- 
deus Kosciuszko  to  the  founding  of  our 
Nation  and  to  its  progress  and  preserva- 
tion. 


QUAKERS 
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attack  of  a  maniac  inside  this  Chamber 
is  unnecessary  separation  between  peo- 
ple and  Government,  while  a  rule  against 
the  free  speech  of  an  unobstructing  few 
outside  this  building  is  Indispensable  to 
security? 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the  function  of  se- 
curity to  protect  lives,  not  egos. 

Yet,  from  the  steps  of  their  Capitol, 
without  blocking  anyone's  way,  Quakers 
go  to  jail  for  making  public  the  identity 
of  our  war  dead,  after  the  John  Birch 
Society  receives  a  prize  from  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  for  doing  the  same  thing  in 
Indianar>olis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  document  reads: 

No  law  .  .  .  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech 
.  .  .  peaceably  to  assemble  and  to  petition 
the  Government. 

It  does  not  read,  "Unless  the  Speaker 
and  Vice  President  think  otherwise." 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  Pastor  Niemoller  said  of  Nazi  Ger- 
many: 

They  came  after  the  Jews.  And  I  was  not 
a  Jew.  So  I  did  not  object. 

Then  they  came  after  the  Catholics.  And 
I  was  not  a  Catholic.  So  I  did  not  object. 

Then  they  came  after  the  trade  unionist. 
And  I  was  not  a  trade  unionist.  So  I  did 
not  object. 

Then  they  came  after  me.  And  there  was 
no  one  left  to  object. 

Now  it  Is  the  United  States  of  America, 
1969,  and  against  the  wishes  of  our 
Founding  Fathers  and  nearly  every  other 
American,  first  they  come  after  the 
Quakers.  And  I  am  not  a  Quaker.  But  I 
do  object. 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or   INOIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  18.  1969 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  "SUcks  and 
stones  can  break  my  bones,  but  words 
will  never  hurt  me." 

Churchill  said: 

Tou  see  these  dictators  on  their  pedestals 
surrounded  by  the  bayonets  of  their  soldiers 
and  the  truncheons  of  their  poUoe.  Tet  In 
their  hearts  there  Is  unspoken,  tinspeakable 
fear. 

They're  afraid  of  words  and  thoughts; 
words  spoken  abroad,  thoughts  stirring  at 
home,  all  the  more  i>owerful  because  for- 
bidden. These  terrify  them.  A  little  mouse, 
a  llttie,  tiny  mouse  of  thought  appears  In  a 
room  and  even  the  mightiest  potentates  are 
thrown  into  panic. 

Does  that  sound  like  America? 

Then  why,  in  the  land  of  the  free  must 
one  be  brave  simply  to  stand  on  the 
stei>s  of  his  Capitol  and  quietly  remind 
us  to  remember  that  once  there  were 
35,000  living,  breathing,  laughing  kids 
who  are  no  more  because  of  a  war  to 
protect  freedom  in  Vietnam  where  there 
is  no  freedom  to  protect? 

What  kind  of  logic  tells  us  a  trans- 
parent gallery  shield  against  the  sneak 


THE  KOCHUBIYEVSKY  CASE 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or   PENNSTXVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  18,  1969 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  statistics 
frequently  fall  to  tell  us  all.  Thousands 
die.  Thousands  suffer.  Thousands  are  en- 
slaved. Millions  die.  Millions  suffer. 
Millions  are  enslaved.  The  statistical 
litany  drones  on  but  frequently  fails  to 
touch  us. 

It  is  only  in  the  story  of  one  man's 
fight  for  liberty,  one  man's  fight  for 
freedom  that  we  come  to  know  in  any 
visceral  way  and  therefore,  any  real  way, 
the  truth  behind  the  statistic. 

Sadly  Russian  anti-Semitism  is  nearly 
as  ancient  as  Russian  history  itself.  That 
this  anti-Semitism  is  now  reflected  in  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics' 
international  animosity  toward  Israel  is 
an  unfortunate,  but  logical  extension,  of 
this  deep-rooted  prejudice. 

Russia  has  not  concealed  her  enmity 
toward  Israel,  but  of  late  the  Soviets  con- 
tinue to  insist  that  anti-Semitism  has 
been  eradicated  from  their  national  life. 

Just  as  the  Marxist  promise  that  the 
State  would  wither  away  has  proven 
false,  this  claim  too  caimot  stand  the 
white  light  of  careful  examination. 

There  recently  has  come  to  my  atten- 
tion the  case  of  Boris  I.  Kochublyevsky, 
a  young  Ukrainian  Jew,  who  survived  the 
slaughter  of  Babl  Yar,  Immortalized  by 
Evgeny  Evtushenko's  moving  poetry. 
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The  tragic  plight  of  Mr.  Kochublyevsky 
is  not  unique  among  the  Jews  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  As  visitors  to  Russia  have 
indicated,  many  Jews  desire  to  emigrate 
to  Israel.  Of  course,  the  authorities  deny 
them  this  right.  However,  Mr.  Kochu- 
blyevsky's  case  is  distinctive  in  that  he 
has  made  a  courageous  appeal  to  the 
public. 

This  is  but  another  sad  example  point- 
ing up  the  contradictions  between  Soviet 
assertions  and  practices.  Despite  Pre- 
mier Alexel  Kosygin's  statement  in  De- 
cember 1966,  that  families  who  want  to 
be  reunited  with  relatives  abroad  would 
"find  the  door  open,"  as  well  as  consti- 
tutional guarantees  and  international 
treaties  to  which  Russia  is  a  party,  the 
Soviets  continue  to  maintain  barriers 
against  Jewish  emigration. 

But  I  would  prefer  to  permit  Mr. 
Kochublyevsky  to  speak  for  himself.  For 
the  Record  then  I  submit  first  a  brief 
history  of  his  case,  and  then  Mr. 
Kochublyevsky 's  moving  letter  to  Secre- 
tary General  Leonid  Brezhnev  and  First 
Secretary  of  the  Ukrainian  Commimist 
Party  Piotr  Shelest: 

The  Case  or  Boris  L.  Kochubitevsky 
Boris  Lvovlch  Kochublyevsky  was  bom  in 
Kiev,  the  Ukraine,  In  1936.  His  parents  were 
killed  by  the  Nazis  at  Babl  Yar,  the  charnel 
house  on  the  outskirts  of  Kiev  where  tens 
of  thousands  of  Jews  were  slaughtered  In 
September  1941. 

The  boy  was  brought  up  in  an  orphanage 
and  attended  a  trade  school.  Later,  he  re- 
ceived an  engineering  degree  from  the  Kiev 
Polytechnlcal  Institute.  He  had  no  Jewish 
education  or  culture  and  his  wife,  Larisa 
Aleksandrovna  Kochublyevsky,  is  non-Jew- 
ish. Still,  his  experiences  as  a  Jew  in  the 
Soviet  Union  made  him  always  aware  of  his 
Jewish  origins. 

In  June  1967.  at  a  meeting  organized  at 
bis  factory  to  protest  "Israeli  aggression," 
Kochublyevsky  heatedly  rejected  the  official 
Une  and  Mpheld  Israel's  right  of  defense.  At 
a  subsequent  meeting  of  his  factory  trade 
union,  his  action  was  discussed  and  he  was 
asked  to  resign,  which  he  refused  to  do. 

At  a  memorial  meeting  at  Babl  Yar  In 
February  1968,  Kochublyevsky  once  more 
overtly  contradicted  an  official  Soviet  line. 
This  time  he  protested  the  Soviet  policy  of 
minimizing  or  even  keeping  silent  about  tbe 
Jewish  massacre  at  Babl  Yar. 

In  May  1968,  he  finally  succumbed  to  pres- 
sure and  resigned  his  Job.  Tbat  summer,  he 
and  bis  wife  applied  for  exit  permits  to 
Israel:  they  were  refused.  But  In  November, 
they  were  given  permission  to  leave  and  were 
told  to  appear  at  the  passport  office  on  No- 
vember 28  to  pick  up  their  documents.  Tbat 
morning,  however,  their  apartment  was 
searched  and  many  of  his  letters  were  seized, 
among  them  protest  letters  written  to  Soviet 
authorities. 

The  following  week,  Kochublyevsky  was 
arrested.  His  wife,  after  refusing  pressures  to 
leave  him  and  divorce  him.  was  expelled 
from  the  Teachers  College  where  she  was  a 
student,  and  from  the  Komsomol.  His  arrest 
was  based  on  Article  187,  Chapter  1,  of  the 
Ukrainian  criminal  code,  and  it  cited  his 
statements  at  the  above-mentioned  oc- 
casions, li 

On  January  20,  1969,  his  pretrial  exami- 
nation was  concluded  by  the  local  prosecu- 
tor's office  and  submitted  to  the  court — 
where,  however.  It  was  sent  back  for  further 
investigation.  The  court  stated  that  the 
evidence  was  insufficient  to  support  the 
charge  that  he  intended  to  disseminate  antl- 
Sovlet  slanders. 

The  petition  to  the  United  Nations  signed 
on  May  20,  1969  by  fifty-five  Soviet  Intellec- 
tuals,  calling  for  an  Investigation  of  "the 
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rape  Mil  on  of  b*alc  civil  rlgbta  in  the  Soviet 
Union."  p(ot««t«  the  trlAl  and  eentence  c< 
KochublyeTsky  tbe  week  before  to  three 
yean  In  prlaon. 

(Text  of  Kocbublyevsky  letter] 

Novsmsa  38.  1»M. 
To:  Tbe  Secretary  General  of  tbe  CF8U  Cen- 
tral    Committee — Breshnei    Tbe    Flrat 
Secretary  of  tbe  (UkraliM  CP)   Oentrml 
Committee — Bbeleet. 
Copy :  To  tbe  Inveetlgator  of  the  Proaecutor'a 
OfBce  of  tbe  Shevcbenko  Region  of  tbe 
dty  of  Kiev — V.  V.  Doroahenko. 
From:  Tbe  accused  of  slander  agalnat  Soviet 
reality — B.  L.  Kocbublyevsky.  Jew. 

I  am  a  Jew.  I  want  to  live  in  tbe  Jewlab 
SUte.  Tbla  U  my  right,  just  ae  It  is  tbe  right 
of  a  Ukntlnlan  to  live  In  tbe  Ukraine,  tbe 
right  of  a  Ruaalan  to  live  in  Russia,  the  right 
of  a  Georgian  to  live  In  Georgia. 

I  want  to  live  in  Israel. 

Tbla  la  my  dream,  this  Is  tbe  purpose  not 
only  of  my  life,  but  also  of  tbe  live*  of  hun- 
dreds of  generatkMia  which  preceded  me,  of 
my  aaceatort  expelled  from  their  land. 

I  want  my  children  to  study  In  a  school 
In  ttn  Hebrew  language.  I  want  to  read 
JewUb  papers,  I  want  to  go  to  a  Jewish 
theatre.  What  U  bad  In  thuf  What  U  my 
crlmeT  Most  of  my  relatives  were  shot  by 
the  faedata.  My  father  was  killed  and  bis 
parent*  were  killed.  Were  they  alive  now, 
they  would  stand  at  my  side:  Let  me  go  I 

I  have  appealed  with  this  request  many 
times  to  various  authorities  and  I  have 
achieved  only  this:  Dismissal  from  my  Job; 
the  expulsion  of  my  wife  from  the  Institute: 
and,  to  crown  it  all.  a  crlnUnal  charge  of 
slandering  Soviet  reality.  Of  what  does  this 
slander  consist?  Is  It  slander  that  In  the 
multi-national  Soviet  SUte  only  tbe  Jewish 
people  cannot  teach  its  children  In  Jewlab 
schools?  Is  It  slander  that  In  the  USSR  there 
Is  no  Jewish  theatre?  Is  It  slander  that  In  tbe 
USSR  there  are  no  Jewish  papers?  Inci- 
dentally, no  one  even  denies  this.  Perhaps 
It  Is  slander  that  for  over  a  year  I  have  not 
succeeded  In  obtaining  an  exit  permit  for 
Israel?  Or  is  it  slander  that  people  don't  want 
to  talk  to  me.  that  there  is  no  one  to  com- 
plain to?  Nobody  reacu.  But  even  this  Isnt 
the  heart  of  the  matter.  I  don't  want  to  be 
Involved  In  tbe  national  affairs  of  a  State  In 
which  I  consider  myself  an  alien.  I  want  to 
go  away  from  here.  I  want  to  live  In  Israel. 
My  wish  does  not  contradict  Soviet  laws. 

I  have  an  affidavit  from  relatives;  all  the 
formaUtles  have  been  observed.  Is  It  for  this 
that  you  are  starting  a  criminal  case  against 
me? 

Is  It  for  this  that  a  search  has  been  made  at 
my  house? 

I  don't  ask  you  for  recommendations  for 
mercy.  Listen  yourselves  to  the  voice  of  rea- 
son: 

Let  me  go! 

As  long  aa  I  am  alive,  as  long  as  I  am 
capable  of  feeling,  I  shall  devote  all  my 
strength  to  obtain  an  exit  permit  for  Israel. 
And  even  if  you  should  find  It  possible  to 
sentence  me  for  this — I  shall  anyway.  If  I 
live  long  enough  to  be  freed,  be  ready  even 
then  to  make  my  way  even  on  foot  to  the 
fatherland  of  my  ancestors. 

KOCHUBITEVSKT. 


OI  KILLED  ON  SECX>ND  TOUR:  FIRST 
CHILD  DUE  NEXT  MONTH 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MASTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  18.  1969 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  £h?eaker, 
S,Sgt.  Benjamin  L.  Lewis.  Jr..  a  flue 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

youns  man  from  Maryland,  waa  recently 
UUed  In  Vietnam:  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend his  courage  and  honor  his  memory 
by  Including  the  following  article  In  the 
RicoRD : 

OI   Knxxo   On   Sxconb   Totm;    Pnwr   Ctuta 
Dvx  Nkxt  Montr 

Mrs.  Beatrice  Lewis,  23,  Is  expecting  her 
flrat  child  next  month. 

But  last  Thursday,  the  father-to-be.  Army 
Staff  Sgt.  Benjamin  L.  Lewis,  Jr ,  was  blown 
up  by  a  Viet  Cong  bobby  trap  while  be  was 
on  patrol,  tbe  Defense  Department  an- 
nounced yesterday. 

Sergeant  Lewis,  a  2e-year-old  Baltlmorean 
who  was  a  native  of  Washington,  was  killed 
two  months  after  arriving  In  Vietnam  on  bis 
second  tour  of  duty. 

WOaSX  THAN  BSVOBX 

He  was  part  of  a  four-man  advisory  team 
stationed  near  tbe  Cambodian  border  to  help 
train  South  Vietnamese  soldiers.  Sergeant 
Lewis  wrote  his  wife  that  "living  condi- 
tions are  worse"  than  during  his  first  13- 
month  sUnt  In  Vietnam  In  1(M8. 

A  graduate  of  Eastern  High  School,  In 
Washington,  where  be  was  captain  of  tbe 
varsity  basketball  team  and  a  member  of 
the  baseball  team.  Sergeant  Lewis  enlisted  In 
tbe  Army  soon  after  graduation  nine  years 
ago. 

His  wife,  who  will  celebrate  a  lonely  23d 
birthday  next  week,  said  be  was  made  a  staff 
sergeant  last  year  and  bad  Intended  to  make 
the  Army  his  career. 

Sergeant  Lewis  had  been  stationed  at  Port 
Dlx.  N.J..  and  Port  Bennlng,  Ga.,  and  had 
been  stationed  In  Prance  and  Germany. 

Mrs.  Lewis,  the  former  Beatrice  Artls, 
lives  at  1710  North  Montford  avenue. 

In  addition  to  his  wife.  Sergeant  Lewis  is 
survived  by  his  parents,  Benjamin  P.  Lewis. 
Sr..  of  Washington,  and  Mrs.  Mabel  McNeal 
of  Baltimore;  six  sisters.  Miss  Lela  Lewis 
and  Mrs.  Patricia  Lockett,  both  of  Washing- 
ton. Mrs.  Betty  Moore.  Miss  Mary  Alice  Lewis. 
Miss  Sarah  McNeal,  and  Miss  Mona  Lisa 
McNeal,  all  of  Baltimore;  a  brother,  Jerome 
Lewis,  of  Washington  and  a  grandmother 
Mrs.  Leah  Hart,  of  Baltimore. 
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SAMUEL  MOSS.  JR. 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or   NKW    TORS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  18,  1969 

Mr.  BIAOOI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  hon- 
ored today  by  a  visit  In  my  ofDce  with 
Samuel  Moss,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Bronx 
chapter  of  the  National  Association  of 
Retired  Civil  Employees.  Last  December, 
an  article  appeared  in  the  Bronx  Press- 
Review  concerning  this  energetic  gentle- 
man. As  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Moss.  I  should 
like  to  Include  this  biographic  article  In 
the  REcoao  at  this  point. 

The  article  Is  as  follows: 
PAaKCHxanotrrz,  80,  Givxn  Dxoaxz  or  Jintis 
DocToa 

The  Jr.,  behind  the  name  of  Samuel  Moss 
can  be  a  little  misleading.  The  Parkchesterlte, 
recently  awarded  the  degree  of  Juris  Doctor 
by  George  Washington  University,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  Is  80  years  old. 

When  Mr.  Moes  was  graduated  with  a 
Bachelor  of  Law  degree  from  the  George 
Washington  University  School  of  Law  be 
wasn't  a  beardless  youth.  He  was  53.  It's  be- 
cause  ha   was   an   outstanding   student   37 


years  ago  that  he  is  given  tbe  Juris  Doctor 
degree  retroactively  now. 

Mr.  Moos,  who  last  April  was  admitted  to 
practice  before  tbe  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  is  a  member  of  tbe  District 
of  Columbia  Bar  and  of  tbe  Court  of  Mili- 
tary Appeals. 

Retired  from  government  service  since  1967. 
Mr.  Moas  Jr.  was  employed  as  an  attorney 
examiner  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  aa  a  Navy  Department  official 
for  a  period  of  20  years. 

The  Parkchester  man  is  president  of  the 
Bronx  chapter  of  the  National  Association 
of  Retired  Civil  Employees  and  Is  a  member 
of  the  Pederal  Bar  Association,  tbe  Bronx 
Old  Timers,  Grand  Street  Boys  Association, 
Golden  Legion  of  Cooper  Union,  Eternal 
Lodge,  P.  &  A.M.;  PS  100,  Manhattan,  Alum- 
ni Association;  and  the  Bronx  Brush  and 
Palette  Society. 

Mr.  Moss  finally  has  retired,  but  the  de- 
cision came  hard.  After  he  left  government 
service  he  worked  for  a  time  as  general  traf- 
fic manager  and  commerce  counsel  for  sev- 
eral motor  carriers  in  tbe  Metropolitan  area. 

Nowadays  his  time  Is  taken  up  to  a  large 
extent  by  his  art  bobby.  He  attends  courses 
In  Brooklyn  College. 

The  octogenarian,  who  lives  at  1606  Un- 
ionport  Rd.,  has  a  subhobby  of  making 
pencil  sketches  of  U.S.  Presidents  and  of  their 
wives.  He  presented  such  portraits  to  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Kennedy  and  President  and 
Mrs.  Johnson  and  treasures  their  letters  of 
thanks.  He  plans  to  sketch  President  Rich- 
ard Mllbous  Nixon  and  Mrs.  Nixon  after  the 
Inauguration. 

Some  of  his  pieces  were  placed  on  exhibit 
in  the  Bronx  Council  on  the  Arts  display  in 
the  lobby  of  tbe  Bronx  County  Building. 

Pop  art?  That's  not  for  blm.  Maybe  great 
grandpop  art. 


DORRY  WOLLSTEIN.  OP  HAWAH. 
BRIDOES  OENERA-nON  GAP  WITH 
TOP  ACADEMIC  RECORD 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  HAwan 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  18,  1969 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  been  said  about  the  so-called  genera- 
tion gap  represented  by  college  students 
today.  College  students  have  imderstand- 
ably  been  characterized  as  members  of 
the  youth  generation.  We  ought  to  re- 
member, however,  that  also  included  In 
the  ranks  of  college  students  are  a  signi- 
ficant number  of  "older  people",  who,  in 
many  cases,  have  made  determined  ef- 
forts to  complete  their  formal  education 
beyond  the  high  school  level. 

On  June  8,  Mrs.  Dorry  Wollsteln,  a 
constituent  from  my  State,  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Hawaii  with  the 
highest  academic  average  from  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences.  She  achieved  a 
3.9-grade  ix>int  average  out  of  a  possible 
4.0.  Mrs.  Wollsteln's  story,  I  believe.  Is 
noteworthy  in  several  respeets.  For  one, 
she  represents  a  significant  number  of 
middle-aged  persons  now  matriculating 
in  our  various  colleges  and  universities  to 
"keep  up"  or  "get  In"  with  the  exponen- 
tial knowledge  explosion  which  has  come 
to  characterize  the  post-World  War  11 
period.  Moreover,  she  has  shown,  by  her 
example,  that  "older  people"  can  adjust 
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well  to  college  life.  And.  finally,  in  her 
own  way,  she  represents  the  rising  social 
consciousness  for  helping  needy  people 
in  our  country  today. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  will  want 
to  join  me  in  congratulating  Mrs.  Woll- 
steln on  her  notable  achievements.  With 
the  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  gain 
some  meaning  in  reading  more  about 
Mrs.  Wollsteln's  college  career,  I  am 
pleased  to  submit  for  Inclusion  In  the 
Record  an  article  which  appeared  In  the 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  of  May  9,  1969. 

MmoLS-AGED  CoEo  Has  Higrxst  Grades 
(By  Judy  Chase) 

Whoever  said  that  mature  students  have 
difficulty  adjusting  to  college  life  didn't  know 
Dorry  WoUsteln. 

Twenty-five-plus  years  after  her  high 
school  graduation,  Mrs.  Wollsteln  made  up 
her  mind  to  get  what  she  always  wanted  but 
couldn't  afford — a  formal  education. 

This  June  8,  at  the  age  of  45,  Mrs.  WoU- 
sein  will  be  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Hawaii  with  a  3.9-grade  point  average, 
the  highest  In  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences. 

"When  I  first  enrolled  at  the  University," 
she  said,  "I  naturally  spotted  all  the  mature 
students  first." 

(Approximately  10  per  cent  of  the  stu- 
dents enrolled  on  the  Manoa  campus  full- 
time  this  spring  are  over  age  30,  according  to 
a  University  spokesman.) 

But  Mrs.  WoUsteln  said  she  soon  found 
that  "the  young  people  relate  Just  as  natu- 
rally to  mature  persons  on  campus  as  to  other 
young  people." 

About  having  tbe  highest  standing  in  tbe 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  she  said:  "Of 
course,  I  was  thrilled. 

"And  my  husband  (John,  a  high  school 
teacher)  was  very,  very  proud.  I  saw  the  ex- 
pression in  his  eyes,  and  I  knew  be  meant  it." 

Mrs.  Wollsteln  also  has  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  classical  Greek  major  In  the 
University's  history. 

Mrs.  WoUsteln  originally  took  Greek  to 
meet  the  language  requirement,  because  she 
thought  It  would  be  "exciting"  to  be  able  to 
read  the  New  Testament  in  Greek. 

"My  Intention  was  to  be  a  psychology 
major,"  she  said,  "but,  as  It  turns  out,  I  got 
caught  up  in  Greek  and  philosophy  courses 
and  only  ended  up  taking  two  psych  courses. 

"I  suppose  it  Is  the  universality  and  tlme- 
lessness  of  Greek  thought  that  intrigues  me. 

"There  is  nothing  that  we  think,  feel,  say 
or  do  today  that  doesn't  relate  back  to  tbe 
ancient  Greeks. 

"Por  instance,  I've  Just  finished  an  under- 
graduate thesis  in  which  I  endeavored  to 
show  that  the  new  morality  has  its  roots  in 
Aristotle's  ethics." 

Mrs.  WoUsteln  said  she  would  like  to  teach 
classical  Greek  at  the  University  level  some 
day,  so  she  is  hopeful  that  she  will  be  able 
to  begin  graduate  study  In  her  field  this  fall. 

But  this  depends  on  whether  the  Classics 
Department  can  begin  offering  a  master's 
degree  by  that  time. 

If  not,  Mrs.  Wollsteln  said  she  will  prob- 
ably continue  working  at  the  SalvaUon  Army 
Pacilitles  for  Children,  where  she  has  been 
assisting  in  the  religious  education  program 
and  doing  private  tutoring  on  a  part-time 
basis  while  in  college. 

All  this  in  addition  to  fulfilling  her  role 
as  a  wife. 

How  did  she  do  it  all? 

"Well,  it's  terribly  important  that  your 
husband  be  in  fuU  accord  with  what  you're 
doing,  as  mine  Is. 

"And  you  have  to  learn  little  tricks — like 
carrying  a  textbook  with  you  everywhere  you 
go." 
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UTAH   mOH    SCHOOL   STUDENTS 
TAKE  OVER  SCHOOL  GROUNDS 


HON.  UURENCE  J.  BURTON 

or  UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  18.  1969 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  a  time  when  the  Nation's  newspapers 
have  been  full  of  reports  of  campus  dis- 
orders and  of  students  taking  the  law 
into  their  own  hands.  It  is  refreshing  to 
read  about  a  high  school  where  students 
have  been  motivated  to  do  something 
specific  for  the  benefit  of  their  commu- 
nity. Such  a  news  headline  came  across 
my  desk  recently  from  the  Ogden  Stand- 
ard-Examiner, Ogden,  Utah.  It  con- 
cerns the  1,700  students  at  Ogden's  Ben 
Lomond  High  School  who  gave  an  effec- 
tive lesson  In  civic  pride  and  responsi- 
bility. I  commend  the  article  regarding 
their  "takeover"  of  the  high  school 
campus,  and  other  nearby  public  prop- 
erty, to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
PnjsT  ""All  Scots  Day"  Gains  Praise  Faox 
City  Officials 

Ben  Lomond  High  School's  1,700  students 
gave  some  of  their  college  colleagues  across 
the  nation  an  effective  :es8on  in  community 
responsibility  this  week. 

For  about  three  and  one-half  hours  Tues- 
day morning,  the  students  took  over  their 
high  school  campus  and  assorted  other  pieces 
of  public  property  throughout  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  city. 

But  their  motives — and  accomplish- 
ments— differed  dramatically  from  some  of 
the  takeovers  occurlng  on  college  campuses 
throughout  the  country. 

Tbe  Ben  Lomond  students  acted  for  a 
positive  purpose:  to  cleanup  the  winter's 
accumulation  of  debris  on  school  grounds, 
parks  and  other  areas — some  of  it  deposited 
by  their  careless  and  thoughtless  elders. 

HIGHLY    STTCCESSrUL 

And  their  "takeover" — termed  highly  suc- 
cessful— brought  words  of  praise  from  pub- 
lic officials,  educators  and  a  few  home  owners 
who  benefited  from  their  show  of  civic  pride 
and  responsibility. 

"'I  hope  other  student  bodies  will  follow 
this  lead,"  said  Mayor  Bart  Wolthuls  in  com- 
menting on  the  outcome  of  what  students 
and  faculty  hope  will  be  the  first  "All  Scots 
Day"  at  Ben  Lomond. 

The  activity  was  the  idea  of  Ben  Lomond 
students  and  faculty  who  Intended  It — in  the 
words  of  one  paintbriish-wieldlng  young- 
ster— to  '"show  people  there's  at  least  one  en- 
tire student  body  In  this  country  with  some 
sense  of  responsibUity." 

The  students  moved  out  on  their  cleanup 
campaign  following  a  breakfast  at  the  high 
school.  Most  were  on  the  Job  by  8:45  a.m. 

About  half  of  them  augmented  city  crews 
cleaning  parks  streets  and  other  public  prop- 
erty north  of  the  Ogden  River  which  gen- 
erally is  the  area  served  by  Ben  Lomond  High 
School. 

"And  they  did  a  tremendous  Job,"  reports 
city  parks  Supt.  Clair  Bennett.  '"They  cleaned 
up  every  park  north  of  the  river  and  most 
of  the  streets. 

'"They  were  well  organized  and  did  an 
excellent  Job,"  Mr.  Bennett  said.  "Those  stu- 
dents have  a  lot  on  the  ball." 

He  said  their  help  saved  tbe  city  taxpayers 
several  hundred  dollars. 

CLEANED    TABOS 

The  remainder  of  tbe  student  body  cleaned 
xip  the  yards  of  several  widows  and  elderly 
people  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city. 
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One  group  found  one  woman  whose  home 
needed  painting.  While  most  of  the  group 
went  to  work  scraping  off  the  old  paint, 
others  went  to  stores  In  town  and  collected 
six  gallons  of  exterior  house  paint. 

By  noon  the  home  had  a  new  coat  of  paint. 

The  students  capped  the  day's  activities 
with  a  carnival  and  swimming  at  their  school. 

"It  was  heartwarming  to  see  this  exhibition 
of  community  responsibility  by  our  young 
people,"  Mayor  Wolthuls  said.  '"I  hope  others 
will  show  a  similar  pride  in  other  communi- 
ties." 


DON  JOHNSON 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  lowA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  18,  1969 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  submitted  a  statement  to  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  supporting  the  nom- 
ination of  Don  Johnson  as  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministrator. Don  is  from  Iowa's  First 
Congressional  District  and  we  certainly 
are  proud  of  him.  I  Include  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  my  statement  made 
this  morning : 
Statement  of  Congressman  Fred  Schwengel 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, it  is  a  distinct  honor  and  a  pleasure  to 
be  able  to  Join  in  recommending  Don  John- 
son to  this  important  committee  for  the  po- 
sition of  Administrator  of  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration. 

President  Nixon  could  not  have  made  a 
better  selection.  Don  Is  extremely  well  qual- 
ified for  the  position  of  Veterans  Admin- 
istrator. As  you  know,  he  has  been  active  in 
veterans  affairs  since  he  completed  his  serv- 
ice in  the  Armed  Forces  after  World  War  II. 
Since  Joining  the  American  Legion,  he  has 
held  the  office  of  district  commander,  state 
commander,  and  In  1964-1865  be  served  as 
national  American  Legion  Commander.  In 
this  office  he  not  only  served  the  Intereets 
of  all  veterans  but  served  his  country  as 
well. 

But  Don  Johnson's  qualifications  are  not 
limited  to  his  participation  in  the  activities 
of  a  veterans  organization. 

First  of  all.  Don  Johnson  Is  a  hard  working 
and  capable  individual  who  is  a  successful 
businessman.  He  will  bring  sound  adminis- 
trative experience  to  the  Veterans  Admln- 
Istratiooi.  In  addition,  he  will  bring  his 
imaginative,  but  thoughtful  leadership, 
needed  now  more  than  ever  as  we  try  to  meet 
the  problems  of  many  of  our  boys  returning 
from  Vietnam  to  civilian  life. 

Don  Johnson  also  brings  to  tbe  Veterans 
Administration  the  perspective  of  a  man 
who  has  been  involved  in  community  activi- 
ties and  civic  affairs. 

An  article  which  appeared  in  the  several 
newspapers  after  President  Nixon  nominated 
him  summarized  the  qualities  of  Don  John- 
son this  way. 

"He  is  a  strong  believer  in  the  virtues  of 
hard  work,  unswerving  patriotism,  loyalty, 
dev6tion  to  family,  to  duty  and  to  constitu- 
tional freedoms  and  rights.  But  he  recog- 
nizes his  Is  not  the  only  interpretation  of  the 
true  worth  of  these  values  and  he  has  as  deep 
a  respect  for  the  rights  of  others  as  for  his 
own.  He  has  a  sympathetic  understanding  of 
the  other  fellow's  position  and  uses  the  gen- 
tle but  firm  persuasion  method  to  win  people 
to  his  point  of  view  when  differences  concern 
him." 

lowans  are  proud  of  Don  Johnson.  They 
recognize  his  outstbsding  qualifications.  They 
know   of   his   contributions   toward   making 
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lowm  mMI  tola  Imom  tows  of  West  Brmadi  « 
better  pUce  to  live.  Tbej  recognize  and  ap- 
precUte  th*t  tb*  nation  now  baa  tlie  (^ipor- 
tunity  to  benefit  from  bU  talenta. 

We  from  tbe  Flrat  Dtatrlet  of  Iowa  are 
eepeclaily  proud  tbat  one  of  our  realdmta 
baa  been  honored  aa  Don  Jobnaon  baa.  It  la 
wprofMiate,  too.  to  note  tbat  be  comas  from 
west  Braneb.  Iowa,  tbe  home  town  ot  one 
of  our  great  Prealdenta.  Herbert  Hoover. 

I  bave  not  dealt  In  detail  with  Don's  bi- 
ography. It  rereals  a  dlstlng\ilsbed  career  of 
public  service  and  dedication  to  home  and 
country  and  is  well  known.  So  what  I  have 
tried  to  do  Instead  Is  point  to  the  qualities  of 
Don  Johnson  which  make  him  such  an  out- 
standing appointee. 

To  Indicate  the  high  regard  held  for  Don 
Johnson.  I  would  like  permission  to  Insert 
at  thla  point  In  tbe  record  a  sampling  of  tbe 
editorial    comment   on   his   nomination. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  whole-heartad  -  and  enthusiastic 
support  for  this  nomination.  I  am  confident 
tbat  this  committee,  after  the  hearing  record 
la  complete,  will  appreciate  the  background 
of  this  outstanding  man  and  will  recommend 
approval  of  bla  nomlnAUon  to  the  Senate. 

Ri*!!.  art  THS  Job  Donv 
Donald  Edward  Johnson's  appointment  by 
President  Nixon  as  director  of  the  Veterans 
Administration    is    Indeed,    as    Johnson   re- 
marked, a  challenging  one. 

And  the  public  service  record  of  thla  49- 
year-old  cltlaen  of  West  Branch,  Iowa  (I960 
population.  1.063) — which  also  gave  to  the 
nation's  service  the  late  President  Herbert 
Hoover — would  Indicate  he  can  fulfill  tbe  as- 
signment. 

In  Itself,  tbe  VA  la  a  mammoth  operation, 
with  a  budget  exceeding  97  billion.  And  tbe 
President  has  enlarged  the  challenge  to  the 
lowan  at  tbe  outset  with  a  directive  that  he 
And  out  why  Vietnam  War  veterans  are  not 
taking  advantage  of  benefits. 

As  a  flrat  assignment,  Johnaon,  former 
national  commander  ( 1964-65)  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion,  la  to  head  a  new  President's 
Committee  on  the  Vietnam  Veteran.  It  Is 
designed  to  tailor  existing  veterans  benefit 
programs  to  needs  of  fighting  men  returning 
from  service  In  Southeast  Asia. 

Johnson  is  energetic,  and  a  sort  of  signal 
of  his  determination  might  be  seen  in  his 
ca«nment  that  Mr.  Nixon  has  stressed  there 
must  be  planning  for  returning  veterans, 
and  "If  It  takes  a  new  program  .  .  .  that's 
what  we  must  come  up  wltb." 

Johnson  has  held  several  governmental 
advisory  posts  and  filled  numerous  other 
leadership  roles  In  this  state  and  In  his  own 
cooununlty. 

He  waa  president  of  the  West  Branch 
Chamber  of  Commerce  when  only  24.  He  Is 
an  orphan  whose  father  died  In  World  War  I. 

The  Johnsons  have  nine  children.  The 
oldest,  now  20,  la  serving  with  tbe  armed 
torces  In  Vietnam. 

One  might  say  Johnson  haa  been  In  train- 
ing for  this  Job  since  he  served  as  a  com- 
bat infantry  sergeant  with  U.S.  farces  In  the 
European  theater  in  World  War  n.  He  was 
decorated  for  bravery. 

The  choice  Is  an  excellent  one  for  several 
reasons.  Donald  Johnson  Is,  as  Iowa  Sen. 
Jack  Miller  has  observed,  a  man  of  high 
Ideals  and  personal  integrity  who  well  un- 
derstands the  problema  of  veterans  and  has 
a  unique  capacity  for  getting  people  to  work 
together.  He  can  be  relied  upon  to  do  an 
oustandlng  Job. 

I  Prom    the   llpton   Conservative,   Jiuw    12. 

'  Tnm  Right  Man 

Don  Johnson,  by  any  test  tbat  you  ml^t 
uae.  wUl  make  aa  outstanding  director  of  tbe 
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Vstsraas  AdwlnlstgaUoo.  He  has  sbown  ad- 
mlnlstoatlvs  ability,  both  from  his  own  busi- 
ness and  as  former  NatlonsJ  Commander  of 
the  American  Legion  and  he  has  the  kind  of 
foroefttl,  outgoing  personality  tbat  the  posi- 
tion requires.  But  beyond  this  he  believes  in 
the  men  who  have  served  their  nation  in 
time  of  conflict  and  he  believes  In  tbe  country 
which  they  served. 

He  will  be  a  useful  member  of  the  Nixon 
administration.  Johnson  speaks  well  and  Is 
a  forceful  personality.  He  Is  now  a  seasoned 
politician  and  he  has  survived  tbe  rigors  of 
an  unsncoeasful  campaign  for  governor  quite 
well.  Some  of  the  lessons  he  has  learned  have 
not  been  without  pain,  and  they  have  tem- 
pered his  political  Judgment.  He  Is  ready  for 
the  Job. 

The  waiting  for  ofllcial  oonflrmatlon  that 
he  was  to  be  nominated  as  a  direcbor  of  the 
VA  was  long  and  must  have  been  a  little 
annoying  for,  until  the  President  makes  his 
announcement,  all  the  other  assurances,  no 
matter  how  gratifying,  are  not  final. 

Johnson  had  been  considered  for  tbe  poet 
from  the  beginning.  There  was  a  time,  nearly 
a  month  ago,  when  It  was  felt  that  he  bad 
the  inside  track.  Then,  when  no  announce- 
ment came,  other  names  were  more  promi- 
nently mentioned — names  of  men  of  con- 
siderable ability  and  stature  Johnson,  with 
many  good  friends  in  Washington,  could 
only  wait.  Now  that  the  waiting  is  over  there 
will  be  hearings  and  not  all  of  those  who 
check  his  credentials  will  be  favorable  to 
Johnson. 

Johnson,  by  his  record  and  through  Ms 
personaUty.  wUl  be  bis  own  best  advocate.  We 
are  certain  that  he  will  continue  to  serve 
hU  naUon  with  ability. 

I  From  the  Iowa  City  Press-Citizen, 
JuneO.  19691 
Nkw  VA  Head 

The  first  major  appointment  of  an  lowan 
in  the  Nixon  administration  has  gone  to 
Donald  E.  Johnaon  of  West  Branch.  Named 
head  of  the  Veterans  Administration  Thurs- 
day, Johnaon  has  bad  solid  backing  for  tbe 
position  from  Iowa  Republicans  and  others 
in  the  group. 

The  appointment  Is  of  great  interest  in 
this  area  and  not  only  because  Johnaon  la 
a  longtime  resident  and  known  well  to  hun- 
dreds, if  not  thousands,  of  bis  neighbors.  It 
Is  of  particular  interest,  also,  because  one  of 
the  Iowa  City  area's  major  instltutiona  is 
Veterans  Hospital,  one  of  the  166  hospitals 
and  200  clinics  In  the  VA  system,  tbe  na- 
tion's laregst  medical  program. 

In  a  long  career  of  public  service,  Johnaon 
has  concentrated  on  nuitters  concerning  vet- 
erans, a  fact  which  gives  him  particular  In- 
sights into  his  new  position.  He  haa  worked 
principally  through  the  American  Legion, 
largest  of  the  country's  veterans  organiza- 
tions, and  he  has  served  that  organization's 
members  at  every  level  from  the  local  post 
to  natlon^al  conunander.  His  ability  and  in- 
terest was  recognized  early  in  the  Legion, 
for  he  became  lows  state  commander  In  1952, 
only  six  years  after  being  discharged  from 
World  War  II  army  service  which  Included 
combat  in  Europe. 

As  VA  head,  Johnson  will  direct  tbe  largest 
Independent  agency  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment with  more  than  170,000  employes  and 
annual  expenditures  of  more  than  97  billion. 
It  serves  the  country's  nearly  27  million  vet- 
erans and  their  families,  tnaUng  up  almost 
half  the  national  population.  Besides  its  hos- 
pital system,  the  VA  administers  a  massive 
life  Insurance,  loan,  education  and  training. 
and  penalon  and  disability  compensation 
programa. 

It  la  a  challenging  position.  In  accepting 
tbe  post,  Johnson  maintains  his  partlclpa- 
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tlon  in  public  ssnrlee,  this  time  In  an  ap- 
pointive federal  position.  The  prominence 
of  the  positions  he's  held,  his  strong  ma  for 
the  Repubtteaa  gubematertal  nomination 
in  1968.  his  age  of  45,  assure  tbat  hell  receive 
prominent  attention  for  other  state  and  na- 
tional positions,  elective  or  appotntiw  In  the 
future. 

Johnson  thx  Right  Man 

President  Nixon  would  have  bad  to  look 
far,  wide,  long  and  hard  to  flnd  anyone  bet- 
ter suited  to  head  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion of  the  United  States  than  the  goan  be 
selected,  Donald  Johnson  of  Iowa. 

Johnson  symbolises  tbe  U.S.  war  veteran 
and  the  things  he  stands  for  and  lowans 
know  him  not  alone  for  hla  hard  work  In 
the  American  Legion,  where  be  has  served 
well  in  every  capacity  from  rank  and  file 
member  to  national  commander,  but  also 
for  bis  willingness  to  pitch  in  and  help  with 
civic  and  governmental  affairs. 

As  a  candidate  for  the  Republican  nomina- 
tion for  governor  last  year  he  conducted  a 
vigorous  and  high-level  campaign,  coming 
in  second  in  a  three-man  race.  He  accepted 
defeat  gracefully  and  pitched  in  to  help  the 
Republican  ticket  win  in  November. 

His  travels  throughout  the  nation  and  the 
world  as  national  commander  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  in  1964-65  have  provided  him 
with  the  broad  outlook  that  will  be  helpful 
In  the  vitally  important  new  position  he  will 
assume  upon  confirmation  by  the  senate. 

Even  though  he  has  devoted  a  good  share 
of  his  waking  hours  since  returning  from 
the  Eluropean  theater  in  World  War  II  to 
Legion  affairs,  Don  Johnson  has  found  time, 
with  his  wife,  Jean,  to  rear  a  family  of  nine 
children  and  to  make  a  success  in  biuiness. 
His  selection  by  President  Nixon,  we  predict, 
will  prove  to  be  a  wise  one. 


WITHDRAWAL  FROM  VIETNAM 


HON.  MARTIN  B.  McKNEALLY 

or    NKW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  18,  1969 

Mr.  McKNEALXiY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  include  in  the  Record  the  fol- 
lowing fine  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Journal-News  of  Nyack.  N.Y.,  on 
June  10.  1969,  with  reference  to  the 
President's  recent  decision  to  withdraw 
25,000  American  troops  from  Vietnam: 
WrrHDRAWAL    FsoM   Vietnam 

As  might  have  been  expected,  doves  In  the 
United  States  Senate  are  critical  of  the  an- 
nounced decision  of  President  Nixon  to  with- 
draw 25,000  American  troops  from  Vietnam. 
They  would  pull  out  many  more  of  our  men 
this  year — some  of  them,  Indeed,  would  call 
home  all  our  forces. 

The  criticism  is  more  than  unrealistic — 
it  borders  on  the  hypocritical,  and  even  that 
is  stating  the  case  mildly. 

What  the  President  has  proposed  is  a  pru- 
dent good-faith  withdrawal,  wltb  minimum 
resultant  danger  for  either  tbe  Vietnamese 
people  or  the  American  soldiers  who  must 
remain  in  Vietnam  until  a  peace  agreement 
can  be  negotiated  and  mutually  accepted. 

Upon  the  President  rests  both  the  mili- 
tary and  political  responsibility  for  the 
aftermath  of  any  withdrawal  from  Vietnam. 
He  should  not,  in  the  discharge  of  that  re- 
sponsibility, be  the  target  of  carping  criti- 
cism by  peace-vote  seekers  In  either  the  Sen- 
ate or  the  House. 


June  18,  1969 


KOCH  NEWSLETTER 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

or  Krw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  18,  1969 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
sending  to  my  constituents  my  second 
newsletter.  The  report  is  being  sent  to 
approximately  200,000  postal  patrons;  it 
discusses  my  efforts  in  the  Cmigress  dur- 
ing the  last  90  days — since  I  issued  my 
first  newsletter  on  March  15.  It  also  gives 
the  results  of  the  questionnaire  contained 
in  my  first  newsletter. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I 
should  like  to  submit  my  June  18,  1969, 
report  for  printing  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  I  might  note  that  the  newsletter 
contains  two  pictures,  one  of  me  in  front 
of  my  storefront  ofBce  in  New  York  City 
and  another  depicting  my  participati(Mi 
in  the  Quaker  reading  on  the  steps  of  the 
Capitol. 

The  text  of  the  newsletter  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

So  much  has  happened  in  tbe  last  three 
months  since  my  first  newsletter  to  you. 

We  are  moving  ahead  very  quickly  on  the 
mass  transit  trust  fund  bill  which  was  my 
first  major  bill  and  remains  my  prime  do- 
mestic legislative  concern.  At  this  time,  75 
Congressmen  have  co-sponsored  the  bill  and 
Secretary  of  Transportation  John  A.  Volpe, 
with  whom  I  recentiy  met,  has  given  his  sup- 
port for  the  concept  and  need  of  a  trust  fund. 

As  a  member  of  the  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics Committee.  I  recently  opposed  my 
Committee's  action  In  giving  NASA  $204.9 
million  more  than  President  Nixon  had  re- 
quested for  1970  manned  space  flight  opera- 
tions. I  support  our  space  activities,  but 
because  of  our  pressing  domestic  needs,  I 
oppose  the  increase,  both  in  Committee  and 
In  the  House. 

I  was  asked  to  attend  the  Paris  Air  Show 
with  my  Committee  at  the  end  of  May.  I 
had  thought  of  this  trip  as  a  serious  one. 
And,  in  addition  to  attending  the  Air  Show, 
I  had  planned  to  meet  with  Members  of  the 
French  Ministries  of  Transportation,  Postal 
Service,  and  Housing.  However,  after  discuss- 
ing my  plans  with  a  number  of  friends,  I 
decided  not  to  go  since  a  serious  trip  to  the 
Paris  Air  Show  Just  is  not  believable. 

The  one  trip  I  have  taken  as  a  Congress- 
man at  my  own  expense  was  to  Charleston, 
South  Carolina  last  month  at  the  invitation 
of  Ralph  Abernathy.  Coretta  King  and  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference.  I 
was  asked  to  lend  my  support  to  local  hos- 
pital workers  who  are  on  strike  seeking  to 
obtain  union  recognition  from  the  State  for 
the  purpose  of  collective  bargaining  and  de- 
cent wages.  I  support  their  right  to  bargain 
collectively  Just  aa  I  walked  a  picket  line 
with  the  New  York  City  hospital  workers  in 
1961  who  were  then  being  denied  the  same 
right  of  collective  bargaining. 

Believing  that  every  Congressman  should 
tile  a  net  worth  statement  annually,  I  did  so 
with  the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct.  I  was  one  of  two  Congressmen  who 
made  this  public  dlsclosiu-e:  of  the  87  attor- 
neys in  the  Congress,  5,  including  myself, 
withdrew  from  the  private  practice  of  law. 

Taxes,  tax  reform  and  inflation  are  surely 
leading  concerns  of  the  17th  CD.  residents. 
And  in  view  of  the  enormous  tax  burden, 
local,  state  and  federal  borne  by  the  tax- 
payers of  New  York  City,  it  is  understand- 
able why  we  hear  ao  often  that  we  are  "on 
the  edge  of  a  taxpayers'  revolt." 

A  number  of  Congressmen,  myself  In- 
cluded, met  wltb  Secretary  of  the  Treastiry 
David  M.  Kennedy  to  discuss  tax  reforms 
and  to  hear  from  him  the  reasons  lor  extend- 
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ing  the  surtax.  At  that  meeting  we  made  it 
clear  tbat  we  would  consider  not  voting  for 
the  surtax  extension  unless  there  were  the 
assurance  of  substantial  tax  reform. 

I  am  a  co-sponsor  of  major  tax  reform 
legislation  which  closes  a  dozen  major  loop- 
holes such  as  the  oil  depletion  allowance, 
tax  free  interest  on  mxinlclpal  bonds,  hobby 
farms  and  vinllmited  charitable  deductions 
which  the  wealthy  use  to  evade  their  fair 
share  of  the  tax  burden. 

Almost  every  Congressman  has  introduced 
a  number  of  bills  to  provide  tax  relief  for 
tlie  low  and  middle  Income  taxpayer  and  I 
would  like  to  acquaint  you  with  the  terms 
of  some  vof  the  tax  and  social  security  bills 
which  I  have  Introduced : 

( 1 )  a  J)1>1  to  Increase  each  personal  ex- 
emption ^SKim  9600  to  (1200.  (The  personal 
exemptlo^Tv  has  not  been  Increased  since 
1948.  yetf.the  cost  of  living  has  Increased 
almost  56fr!  ) . 

(2)  a  bill  to  Increase  the  standard  deduc- 
tion from  10  to  14  percent  and  to  Increase 
the  maximum  allowable  deduction  from 
$1,000  to  $1,800. 

(3)  a  bill  to  give  single  individuals  who 
maintain  their  own  homes  the  same  tax  lates 
as  those  now  entitled  to  head  of  household 
status. 

(4)  a  bill  to  remove  the  family  income 
limitation  ($6,000)  for  working  mothers  who 
seek  to  deduct  chlldcare  exptenses. 

( 5 )  a  bill  to  remove  the  Income  limitation 
for  those  who  are  eligible  for  social  security 
benefits  and   who  continue  to  work. 

Candor  requires  that  I  acknowledge  that 
tax  reform  and  tax  relief  always  face  strong 
opposition  from  pKSwerful  lobbies  which  re- 
sist the  closing  of  special  Interest  loopholes 
and  the  Treasury  Department  which  never 
likes  to  see  Its  revenues  reduced.  Therefore. 
If  you  support  any  of  the  tax  proposals 
listed  above,  send  a  letter  to  Chairman  Wil- 
bur Mills  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee and  Congressman  Jacob  Gilbert  one  of 
New  York's  Representatives  on  th»t  Commit- 
tee, urging  their  support.  It  is  important 
If  your  letter  Is  to  have  any  effect  that  it  be 
.=ent  immediately  while  the  Conrunlttee  is 
still  reviewing  the  various  tax  reform  pro- 
posals. 

MILITARY    SPENDING    AND    NATIONAL    PRIORimSS 

The  proposed  budget  for  national  defense 
for  fiscal  year  1970  is  $77.5  billion.  I  have 
been  told  by  some  veteran  Congressmen  that 
for  the  first  time  since  the  days  of  President 
Truman,  the  Congress  is  questioning  the 
policy  assumptions  that  account  for  a  mili- 
tary budget  that  represents  almost  50%  of 
our  total  spending  at  the  federal  level.  I 
count  myself  among  those  who  think  it  is 
high  time  we  make  a  fresh  examination  of 
our  military  expenditures  if  we  are  ever  to 
substantially  reallocate  our  resources  to 
pressing  domestic  needs.  This  Congressman, 
along  with  others,  does  not  Intend  to  leave 
such  matters  solely  to  the  "experts."  We  have 
learned  from  our  tragic  Vietnam  Involvement 
that  the  "experts"  do  not  always  know  best. 

President  Nixon  has  recently  branded  those 
critical  of  our  military  spending  as  "neo- 
isolatlonists."  He  has  missed  the  point.  What 
has  happened  is  that  many  people  are  begin- 
ning to  painfully  realize  that  the  elimina- 
tion of  poverty  and  the  renewal  of  our  cities 
may  be  more  important  to  the  Interests  of 
our  national  security  than  our  preoccupa- 
tion with  war  and  armaments.  This  is  not 
neo-isolatlonism — it  is  a  matter  of  demo- 
cratic self-preservation  and  we  must  get  on 
with  it  before  it  is  too  late. 

As  you  may  have  read,  I  co-sponsored  a 
Congressional  conference  and  report  on  the 
military  budget  and  national  priorities 
which  bas  concluded  "that  the  most  urgent 
challenge  confronting  Congress  is  to  reassert 
control  of  the  military  bureaucracy  and  the 
policy  decisions  it  has  preempted." 

To  avoid  an  unnecessary  escalation  of  the 
arms  race  before  holding  arms  control  talks 
with  the  USSR,  I  have  opposed  the  proposed 
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deployment  of  the  Safeguard  ABM  system 
and  the  installation  of  multiple  independ- 
ently targetable  re-entry  vehicles  (MIRV) 
on  our  offensive  missiles.  I  believe  that  we 
should  suspend  MIRV  tests  with  an  an- 
nouncement that  they  would  not  be  resumed 
so  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  refrained  from 
testing  its  multiple  warheads. 

In  another  area  of  weaponry,  Representa- 
tive Richard  D.  McCarthy  of  Buffalo  has 
Joined  me  in  Introducing  a  resolution  calling 
lor  the  establishment  of  a  commission  to 
study  the  ecological  effects  of  our  chemical 
warfare  employed  in  Vietnam  with  a  view 
to  curtailing  the  use  of  chemical  and  biologi- 
cal weapons. 

And  on  the  Floor  of  the  House,  I  have 
continued  to  oppose  supplementary  appro- 
priations for  the  further  prosecution  of  the 
Vietnam  war  which  has  already  cost  the  lives 
of  almost  40,000  Americans  and  $100  bil- 
lion. On  May  15,  I  Introduced  a  resolution 
with  seven  other  Congressmen  calling  on  the 
President  to  Immediately  withdraw  100.000 
U.S.  soldiers  from  Vietnam  and  to  seek  an 
immediate  ceasefire.  Th°  recent  announce- 
ment of  President  Nixon  ordering  the  with- 
drawal of  25,000  U.S.  troops  was  a  first  step — 
a  halting  first  step  but  one  in  the  right  di- 
rection. We  all  should  urge  the  President  by 
letter  to  propose  an  Immediate  ceasefire  to 
stop  the  killing  on  both  sides  and  undertake 
a   further  withdrawal   of   troops  now. 

The  estimates  on  how  much  can  be  saved 
by  Judiciously  cutting  the  military  budget 
without  endangering  our  defenses  range  from 
six  to  ten  billion  dollars,  exclusive  of  the 
20  billion  dollars  that  would  be  saved  If  the 
Vietnamese  war  were  terminated  It  Is  my  In- 
tention to  work  to  reduce  the  military 
budget  How  grand  it  would  be  for  the  cities 
of  this  country  if  30  billion  dollars  were  spent 
on  their  reconstruction  rather  than  con- 
tinuing to  spend  that  same  amount  for  de- 
.^tructlve  purposes. 

MARCH  IS  QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS 

AH  responses  received  were  tabulated:  the 

results  are  as  follows: 

I  In  percent  | 

1.  Cease-fire:  Favor  an  immediate  cease- 
fire in  Vietnam: 

Yes    74 

No     26 

2.  Selective  conscientious  objector: 
Agree  with  the  Koch  proposal  to  grant 

selective  CO.  status  to  those  opposed 
to  a  particular  war  and  who  have  re- 
fused to  serve  to  date 62 

Oppose  giving  the  selective  CO.  stetus 
to  those  who  have  refused  service  to 
date  but  favor  granting  such  stetus  to 
those  objectors  who  face  mlUtery  serv- 
ice in  the  future 4 

Oppose  any  form  of  selective  conscien- 
tious objector  stetus 34 

3.  Mass  transit: 

Favor  Koch  proposal  for  a  Mass  Transit 
Trust  Fund  to  be  financed  by  the  7'. 
auto  excise  tax 86 

Favor  the  esteblishment  of  a  Mass 
Transit  Trust  F^ind,  but  oppose  fi- 
nancing it  with  the  auto  excise  tex..       8 

Oppose    the    esteblishment    of    a    Mass     - 
Transit    Trust    Fund 6 

4.  Smoking:  Favor  the  PCC's  propo.sed 
ban  on  cigarette  advertising  on  radio  and 
TV: 

Yes 76 

No 24 

(64'''  of  the  respondents  agreed  with  the 
Brigadier  General  and  36'.  with  the  Candy 
Man.) 

SUMMARY   OF  MY   ACTIVITIES  IN    NEW   YORK 

In  Murray  Hlll.  working  with  concerned 
citizens,  we  were  able  to  stop  the  intended 
demolition  of  houses  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment which  wante  to  build  a  post  office  at 
31st  Street  and  Lexington  Avenue.  We  saved 
the  homes  of  more  than  300  people  for  at 
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l««*t  anoUior  ye*r  and  iB*yb«  longer.  In  th« 
nwntlWMi.  I  hAve  high  hopes  th*t  a  reloc*- 
Uon  •Mtotanea  bill  which  I  am  co-ipo— or- 
Ing  win  b«  paaMd  In  time  to  help  the  Murray 
Hill  realdtaU  IX  they  are  eventually  required 
to  move. 

In  th«  Vnlted  Katlone-Tudor  City  area, 
again  working  with  concerned  ctUaena.  we 
were  helpful  in  Inducing  the  City  Planning 
Commlaaloo  to  preeerre  the  residential  na- 
ture of  Tudor  City. 

I  hare  reglatered  my  protest  with  Con  Kdl- 
son  opposing  their  plan  to  construct  a  huge 
fossil  fuel  burning  plant  and  two  new  Im- 
mense nuclear  power  plants.  I  have  urged 
that  they  apply  to  the  federal  government 
for  an  Increase  in  their  allotted  supply  of 
comparatively  pollutant  free  natural  gas 
and  I  have  offered  to  Introduce  the  necessary 
federal  legislation  to  accomplish  that.  I  am 
awaltmg  their  reply. 

Two  town  nteetlngs  were  held,  one  at  Julia 
Richmond  High  School  on  "housing"  and 
the  other  at  PJS.  104  on  "crlnfe."  Two  more 
town  msettrtgi  will  be  held  In  other  parts 
of  the  Dtstrlot  during  19M. 

liamben  of  my  staff  have  preeented  my 
yitnm  before  the  Board  of  KstUaate  and  the 
atw.  Planning  Commission  on  substantial 
mattsra  aSeetlng  our  District.  In  addition, 
they  regxUarly  attend  meetings  of  the  local 
planning  boards  and  other  community  or- 
ganisations. 

I  try  to  be  at  a  different  subway  entrance 
every  mday  morning  handing  out  my  most 
recent  statement  on  what  I  hope  la  a  matter 
of  Importanoe  to  you.  I  would  appreciate 
your  introducing  yourself  to  me  when  you 
next  see  m*  there  some  morning. 

SVMSCMIT    or    MT    AkTlTrrUS    IM    WASHUfOTOK 

Introduetion  of  an  Urban  Reventie  Sharing 
Act  whleh  voold  sstabllah  the  right  of  urban 
areas  to  share  directly  in  Federal  Inoome  tax 
ooUeotloas  set  aside  in  a  trust  fund  and 
divided  on  a  per  capita  basis. 

Introduction  of  a  bill  to  eetabllih  a  Com- 
mission on  Marihuana  to  examine  the  medi- 
cal, social  and  legal  questions  pertaining  to 
the  use  of  marihuana  and  to  provide  con- 
clusions and  reoommsndatlona  for  intelll- 
gaat  pubUe  dlsetisston  and  legislative  action 
on  all  levels — local,  state  and  federal. 

Introduction  of  the  PoUce  Compensattoo 
Act  of  1000  to  Improve  the  quality  of  law 
enforcement  by  providing  temporary  federal 
aid  for  poUoe  salartss  during  the  current 
period  of  local  flseal  etiala. 

Appearaaoe  before  a  subcommittee  of  the 
House  IdueaHoM  and  Labor  Committee,  tes- 
tifying that  the  federal  government  should 
not  play  en tmol  master  with  its  funds  and  o^ 
poalag  Isglslatinn  which  would  aaasrt  f sdaral 
control  over  the  rampiises  by  withholding 
federal  fuade  la  cases  of  oaApua  dlaordsr. 

Co-sponsorahlp  of  legislaUoa  requiring  the 
federal  govemiaant  to  *-r'~T  00%  of  the 
eost  of  welfare  and  medicaid  so  ss  to  reokove 
a  major  burden  from  the  taxpayers  of  the 
City  of  New  York. 


JOHN  PTr2^ERALD  KENNEDY 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BYRNE 

or    PSNNSTI.VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRB8ENTATIVI8 

Wednesday,  June  It,  1999 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Honorable  Paul  D'Ortona. 
president  of  the  city  council  of  Phila- 
delphia, has  brought  to  my  attention 
Resolution  142.  which  was  adopted 
by  the  council  at  a  meeting  on  May  29. 
1969,  memorializing  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  designate  the  birthday 
of  the  late  President.  John  Flticerald 
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Kennedy,  a  national  legal  holiday.  I  am 

honored  to  commend  this  reeolation  for 

the  consideration  of  my  oolleacues: 

RssoLtmoir  Mkhostalittwo  trx  Coifoxisa  or 

TRX    UwTTXD    Statxs    To    DasuirsTa    thb 

BniTHDAT    or   THs   Latx   Pasaxuxwr,   John 

PrrzcsaALD    Kknncot,    a    Natxonai,    Lxoai. 

HOUDAT 

Whereas,  The  death  of  John  Pitsgerald 
Kennedy,  the  3Sth  President  of  the  United 
States,  numbed  the  hearts  of  the  peopla  of 
the    World;    and 

Whereas.  Prom  his  Inauguratton  to  his 
death  at  the  age  of  A5,  President  Kennedy 
never  relaxed  his  efforts  to  move  the  country 
toward  new  plateaus  of  security.  Justice  and 
opportunity;    and 

Whereas.  His  devotion  to  high  puri>oeee 
will  never  be  abandoned  by  thoee  who  wish 
for  a  World  In  which  every  man  can  better 
his  lot  and  Uve  in  dignity;  therefore 

Resolved,  By  the  Council  of  ttis  City  of 
Philadelphia,  That  we  hereby  memorlallae 
the  Congress  of  the  United  Statee  to  des- 
ignate May  aoth,  the  birthday  of  the  laU 
President,  John  Fltagerald  Kennedy,  a  Na- 
tional Legal  HoUday. 

Resolved,  That  certified  copies  of  this  Res- 
olution be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the 
United  Statee.  the  Vice-President,  the  Pree- 
Ident  Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate,  the  Speak- 
er of  the  Hox»e  of  Repreeentatlvee,  and  to 
aU  the  members  of  the  Congrees  from 
Pennsylvania,  as  evidence  of  the  concern  of 
this  leglslaUve  body. 

Certification:   Tills  Is  a  trus  and  correct 
copy  of  the  original  Reeolutlon  adopted  by 
the  CouncU  of  the  City  of  Flilladelphla  on 
the  twenty-ninth  day  of  May,  lOW. 
Paul  IXOBTONa. 
rr9tld€nt  of  City  Council. 

Attest: 

OHABLia  H.  Sawtxb  Jr., 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  CouneU. 


INTERNATIONAL  LABOR  ORGANI- 
ZATION CX>NFQIENCE 


HON.  WILUAM  H.  AYRES 


IN  TBS  HOUSI  OF  RKPRXSKNTATrVSB 
Wednesday.  June  It.  1969 

Mr.  ATRE8.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  oongres- 
slonal  adviser  to  the  International  Labor 
Organisation  Conference  In  Oenevm, 
Switzerland.  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  observe  the  acceptance  with  which  the 
delegates  from  114  nations  received  our 
viewpoints  on  affairs  affecting  labor  and 
iTxluatrr. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  inter- 
national climate  for  our  opinions  has 
im{)roved  over  preceding  years. 

I  was  also  most  pleased  to  see  the  ex- 
cellent reception  that  the  remarks  that 
our  new  Secretary  of  Labor  received  dur- 
ing the  present  conference  in  Geneva. 
George  P.  Shultz's  fame  as  an  Interna- 
tional economist  had  preceded  him  and 
his  words  were  well  heeded  particularly 
by  the  70  members  of  Cabinet  rank  who 
attended  the  conference. 

Included  in  his  speech  to  the  1,300  dele- 
gates was  a  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  President  Nixon's 
Interest  and  concern  in  this  field  dates 
back  to  the  time  that  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
of  this  body.  I  am  most  happy  to  report 
that  it  was  attentively  listened  to  and 
made  a  straac  Imitact  on  the  delegates. 
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Mr.  Shulti  has  authored  several  books 
about  displaced  woiicers,  collective  bar- 
gaining and  the  labor  market  and  they 
were  well  known  to  the  assembled  dele- 
gates. He  also  had  made  several  economic 
surveys  abroad. 

The  expertise  that  he  brought  to  this 
conference  earned  us  the  respect  of  all. 
I  know  that  my  colleagues  would  be  In- 
terested in  learning  of  these  viewpoints. 
For  this  reascm,  I  include  them  with  these 
remarks.  They  follow : 

Mr.  Shulta  {Secretary  of  Labor,  Vnited 
States)  — It  Is  a  privilege  for  me  to  be  preeent 
and  Join  In  celebrating  the  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  ILO. 

Mr.  MOrl,  may  I  extend  to  you  my  warmest 
congratulations  and  best  wlsbss  on  beoooilng 
the  first  Workers'  delegate  to  be  elected  Presi- 
dent of  a  sesalon  of  the  Intemattonai  Labour 
Conference. 

Just  ten  years  ago  a  dUtlngulshed  prede- 
csssor  of  mine,  James  P.  MltcheU.  carried  a 
letter  from  President  Bseahower  to  this  body 
reaSrmlng  my  country's  support  of  the  ILO. 

Today,  I  have  the  honour  and  pleasure  of 
conveying  from  President  Nixon  to  your  Di- 
rector-General, Mr.  David  A.  Morae,  the  re- 
newed testimony  of  the  President's  apprecia- 
tion of  the  work  and  goals  (tf  this  Organisa- 
tion. I  should  like  to  read  now  from  that 
letter: 

"On  behalf  of  aU  my  fellow  Americana,  I 
am  happy  to  applaud  the  Intern  atlofial  La- 
bour Organisation  on  Its  half-oeatury  of 
dedicated  service  to  humanity. 

"SInoe  the  founding  conference  In  Wash- 
ington In  lOlB,  the  baale  giddlng  prtndple 
of  ILO's  membership  has  been  to  advanoe  the 
dignity  of  man.  And  history  attests  that  there 
is  no  finer  way  of  achieving  this  goal  than 
through  meaningful  and  rewarding  labour. 

"The  United  States  is  proud  of  the  role  our 
citlaans  have  played  In  the  creation  and  life 
of  this  Organise tlnn.  And  we  are  grateful  for 
the  distinguished  ssrvlce  of  its  Dlrector-Oen- 
eral,  David  A.  Morse,  who  has  given  over  two 
dscsdss  of  effective  leadership  to  Its  WMth- 
whUe  programmes  We  consider  ourselves 
prlvllegiMl  to  have  been  able  to  aid  In  the 
praasrvatloa  of  ILO  In  its  difficult  and  criu- 
cal  years  from  1030  to  1045. 

"And  we  take  great  satisfaction  from  hav- 
ing been  the  nation  selected  as  the  site  of 
the  Conference  which  adopted  the  Declara- 
tion of  PhlladriphU  in  1044.  Today,  we  re- 
affirm the  basic  tenets  upheld  by  this  docu- 
ment and  recommit  our  nation  to  the  ootirse 
It  charted. 

"We  pledge  our  f uUest  support  to  the  ILO 
as  it  works  to  meet  ths  challengee  of  new 
member  Statee,  striving  to  translate  the  so- 
cial vision  of  Its  founding  fathers  Into  ma- 
terial benefits  for  their  peoples. 

"We  offer  support  for  the  World  Employ- 
ment Programme  which  continues  to  offer 
practical  solutions  to  the  problems  of  em- 
ployment to  enable  all  men  to  share  more 
fuUy  In  the  fruits  of  a  rapidly  expanding 
world  economy. 

"Heartened  by  the  past  and  encouraged  by 
the  promise  it  offers,  we  rededlcate  ourselves 
to  the  ILO  as  an  Instrument  toward  the 
realisation  of  lasting  human  peace  through 
the  attainment  of  economic  and  social  Justice 
for  peoplea  everywhere. 

"(Signed)  Rich abo  Nixon." 

Today  marks  my  own  second  api>earance 
this  year  in  support  of  the  International 
Labour  Organisation.  At  Temple  University's 
celebration  of  the  twenty-fifth  annlvereary 
of  the  Declaration  of  Philadelphia  and  of 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  ILO,  It  was  my  pleasure  to  speak  on  the 
sajne  progranune  with  two  other  Americans 
who  have  for  years  been  active  and  steadfast 
supporters  of  the  Organisation.  I  refer  to 
Oooirge  Meany.  Preaident  of  the  Anj-CIO, 
and  Sdward  NeUan.  who  has  for  long  been 
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the  Employers*  delegate  from  the  United 
SUtee. 

The  Declaration  of  Philadelphia  affirmed 
that  "all  human  beings,  Irrespective  of  race, 
creed,  or  sex,  have  the  right  to  pursue  both 
ihelr  material  well-being  and  their  spiritual 
development  In  condlUons  of  freedom  and 
dignity,  of  economic  security  and  equal  op- 
portunity". Today  we  go  a  step  beyond  the 
"right  to  pursue"  and  we  affirm,  In  the  words 
of  the  Dlrector-Oeneral  In  his  commendable 
propoeals  for  a  World  Employment  Pro- 
granune :  "We  can  make  no  headway  In  rais- 
ing Incomes  and  standards  of  living  for  the 
majority  of  the  world's  working  population 
unless  we  can  create  the  conditions  In  which 
Incomes  can  be  earned  and  improved — 
through  more  productive  work." 

Jobs,  we  agree,  are  the  key  to  a  decent 
standard  of  living,  and  their  creation  is  a 
central  feature  In  the  process  of  economic 
development. 

The  United  Statee  Is  not  ordinarily  cate- 
gorised as  underdeveloped,  yet  we  share  with 
most  nations  of  the  ILO  the  special  problems 
of  developing  countries.  In  the  United  States 
our  most  difficult  development  problem  Is 
how  to  help  disadvantaged  individuals  be- 
come contributing  members  of  society. 

We  at  one  time  believed  that  this  goal 
could  be  achieved  through  simple  reliance  on 
the  process  of  economic  growth.  It  Is  true, 
of  course,  that  the  capacity  of  a  nation  to 
provide  its  citizens  with  adequate  employ- 
ment and  income  depends  ultimately  upon 
the  development  of  Industry  and  the  har- 
nessing of  the  forces  of  technology.  However, 
we  now  recognise  that  economic  growth  ot 
itself  does  not  mean  that  the  problem  of 
Jobs  and  Income  will  be  adequately  solved. 
We  know  that  we  must  give  special  attention 
to  enlarging  the  productive  capacities  of  the 
labour  force  and  to  assuring  that  each  indi- 
vidual has  the  opportunity  to  iise  his  ablll- 
tlee  to  the  maximum  extent.  To  attain  this 
objective  requires  not  only  new  approaches 
to  training  and  education  but  also  an  aware- 
nees  that  management  skills  are  a  key  factor 
in  the  effective  use  of  human  and  physical 
resources. 

This  task  is  equally  demanding  for  both 
highly  Industrialised  and  developmg  nations, 
although  the  natxire  of  the  problem  will  vary 
from  case  to  case.  In  the  United  States,  we 
have  made  a  firm  commitment  to  identify 
those  workers  who  have  been  denied  the  full 
range  of  Job  opportunities  and  to  develop 
new  channels  to  employment  and  Income. 

Help  for  the  disadvantaged  wcH-ker  Is, 
therefore,  given  high  priority  by  I>reeident 
Nixon's  Administration.  Although  average 
unemployment  Is  now  at  a  relatively  low 
level  for  the  United  States,  we  are  not  con- 
tent with  the  success  of  the  average.  Unem- 
ployment among  young  Negro  Americans  in 
large  cities  is  far  above  the  average  and  our 
concern  for  this  group  typifies  our  concern 
for  aU  the  speolfic  groups  In  our  nation 
whose  situation  Is  worse  than  the  national 
average. 

Some  of  these  youngsters  drop  out  of 
school  and  seek  Jobs  before  they  are  equipped 
for  the  world  of  work.  One  of  our  pro- 
grammes provides  after-school  work  so  that 
the  Infiuence  of  family  poverty  as  a  cause 
of  early  termination  of  schooling  wUl  be  re- 
duced. Where  the  youngsters  drop  out  of 
school  and  refuses  to  return,  we  try  to  pro- 
vide him  with  a  mix  of  basic  education,  Job 
skills  and  social  skills.  In  some  cases  we  use 
residential  facilities  to  overcome  the  destruc- 
tive effects  of  home  environments. 

These  efforts  are  aimed  at  what  we  call  the 
hardcore  unemployed  —  usually  persons 
whose  environment  and  experience  have 
made  them  think  of  themselves  as  rejects. 
They  are  the  most  difficult  to  persuade  that 
they  can  get  and  hold  a  Job.  For  the  train- 
ing of  this  group  the  Government  offers  to 
reimburse   employers   for   extraordinary   ex- 
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penses.  Many  employers  participate  in  this 
progranune  without  reimbursement. 

We  are  making  a  start  on  child-care  cen- 
tres so  that  mothers  may  wwk  with  the 
knowledge  that  their  children  are  adequately 
cared  for. 

The  eradication  of  old,  time-hardened 
practices  that  continue  to  erect  special  bar- 
riers against  the  Negro  and  other  minority 
groups  is  one  of  our  prime  objectives. 

Racial  unrest  In  the  United  States  has  be- 
come more  apparent  today  in  part  because  of 
the  massive  efforts,  at  long  last,  to  remedy 
the  underlying  causes.  But  whatever  the  dif- 
ficulties, we  are  completely  determined  to 
make  equal  opportunity  for  all  a  living  real- 
ity. The  whole  world  has  a  stake  in  solving 
the  problem  of  racial  discrimination,  and  we 
are  proud  to  be  involved  in  this  process.  Ra- 
cial tensions,  of  course,  are  not  peculiar  to 
the  United  States,  though  our  open  society 
and  modem,  uncensored  communications 
may  make  them  more  painfully  visible. 

Thoee  are  a  few  of  our  programmes.  In  all, 
the  Government  budget  will  provide  training 
opportunities  in  the  coming  year  for  more 
than  a  million  persons,  over  and  above  what 
is  provided  normally  by  employers  and  reg- 
ular school  systems. 

But  there  are  other  aspects  to  a  manpower 
programme  to  Improve  and  use  effectively  the 
skills  of  the  work  force.  A  comprehensive  sys- 
tem of  Job  vacancy  information  Is  helping  us 
to  focus  more  sharply  on  the  targets  for 
whlch  training  is  needed.  We  are  also  im- 
proving the  placement  process.  Computers  as 
an  aid  in  processing  information  about  Job 
openings  and  manpower  reeources  are  In- 
creasingly Important  In  achieving  swifter 
matching  of  man  and  Job. 

We  have  begun  to  decentralise  the  opera- 
tion of  our  manpower  programme.  We  believe 
that,  although  central  direction  Is  important, 
the  complexity  of  our  economy  makes  it  es- 
sential to  energise  and  enlist  the  services  of 
smaller  geographic  and  political  entitles — In 
our  case,  the  states  and  the  cities  in  those 
states.  Ttiat  will  help  ensure  that  the  cities 
and  the  states  have  the  kinds  of  training  and 
related  services  that  will  best  fit  their  needs 
as  well  as  those  of  the  nation.  It  will  also  help 
attain  local  participation  in  the  planning  and 
achievement  of  national  economic  goals. 

Developing  these  disadvantaged  as  well  as 
other  human  resources  is  part  of  our  total 
economic  and  social  policy.  To  quote  from  a 
report  by  the  Organisation  for  Economic  Co- 
operation and  Development,  "an  active  man- 
power policy  has  the  special  advantage  of 
being  expansionist  with  regard  to  employ- 
ment and  production,  but  anti-inflationary 
with  regard  to  cost  and  prices". 

Manpower  programmes  can  increase  the 
effective  supply  of  labour.  Increase  output 
and  thereby  advance  the  ability  of  the  econ- 
omy to  match  output  and  demand.  In  so 
doing,  they  provide  another  tool  in  the  fight 
against  Inflation. 

The  new  emphasis  on  manpower  policy  as 
an  instrument  of  social  equity  and  economic 
balance  is  consistent  vrlth  knowledge  about 
key  factors  in  economic  development.  Growth 
Is  related  not  only  to  direct  monetary  invest- 
ment In  capital  goods  but  even  more  deeply 
to  Investment  in  human  resources.  A  striking 
demonstration  of  that  point  was  made  a  few 
years  aae  by  Edward  F.  Denison,  a  scholar  in 
this  field  He  estimated,  for  the  period  1950- 
1962,  that  in  the  United  States  education  had 
contributed  25  per  cent  of  the  growth  rate  in 
product  i>er  person  employed. 

We  all  know  that  the  temptation  to  defer 
Investment  in  human  resources  is  great,  espe- 
cially if  a  large  labour  supply.  Including  child 
labour,  Is  readily  available.  The  Influence  of 
education  and  training  on  output  is  a  long- 
range  one,  dispersed  over  a  long  period,  and 
appreciation  of  the  economic  and  soclaj  bene- 
fits requires  a  long  view.  The  tempuitiou  to 
defer  this  investment  is  a  temptation  to  be 
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avoided,  both  in  terms  of  the  society  at  large 
and  of  the  interests  of  individual  human 
beings. 

Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
role  of  management  skills  in  the  process  of 
economic  development.  Tlie  ILO  has  made 
a  significant  start  in  this  field,  but  much 
remains  to  be  done,  even  in  addition  to 
what  is  now  being  done  by  the  Turin  Centre 
and  the  International  Institute  for  Labour 
Studies. 

For  many  years,  the  general  assimiption 
was  that  management  and  labour  relation- 
ships were  dominated  by  a  sharp  func- 
tional distinction.  Increasingly,  however, 
we  recognise  the  common  Interdependence 
of  all  components  of  human  resources.  It  is 
appropriate,  therefore,  that  the  ILO  should 
have  taken  steps  to  recognise  the  Import- 
ance of  the  competence  and  commitment  of 
management  to  the  achievement  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  goals. 

The  need  to  make  progress  as  regards  the 
quality  of  management,  keenly  ■  felt  and 
widely  recognised  throughout  the  world, 
leads  naturally  to  thought  about  a  strategy 
for  management  education.  The  need  exists 
in  a  wide  range  of  organisations,  including 
business,  publicly-owned  enterprises,  gov- 
ernment and  universities.  I  should  like  to 
call  attention  to  current  discussions  about 
the  creation  of  an  international  school  of 
administration  to  be  located  in  Europe,  sug- 
gesting what  could  be  a  central  element  in 
that  strategy. 

The  label  "international"  was  chosen  de- 
liberately, since  the  objective  is  to  set  up 
an  institution  of  the  first  rank,  attractive  to 
the  best  scholars  and  students  throughout 
the  world.  The  proposal  deals  with  an  insti- 
tution devoted  to  advanced  research.  Ph.  D. 
education,  continuing  education  of  univer- 
sity staff  and  the  development  as  well  as 
diffusion  of  better  means  for  teaching  or  re- 
search. The  institution  would  have  a  broad 
outlook:  economics,  behavioural  sciences 
and  applied  mathematics  would  provide  an 
Intellectual  basis:  a  consortium  of  univer- 
sities would  provide  institutional  sponsor- 
ship; and  international  faculty,  members  at 
large  as  well  as  permanent  and  semi-per- 
manent members  would  guarantee  a  contin- 
uous flow  of  Ideas  and  permit  world-wide 
mobility  of  students.  The  objective  would  be 
to  Influence  the  aspirations  of  scholars,  stu- 
dents and  'universities,  including  their  or- 
ganisation and  patterns  of  work  and. 
through  them,  to  achieve  a  magnificent  im- 
pact on  management. 

Any  effort  to  establish  such  an  institution 
should  draw  on  the  full  range  of  interna- 
tional competence  and  experience.  The 
United  States,  through  its  private  as  well  as 
public  institutions,  would  be  an  enthusias- 
tic partner  in  such  an  endeavour.  If  the  nec- 
essary efforts  are  forthcoming  we  m^-  all 
capitalise  on  the  growing  realisation  that  a 
rise  in  the  intellectual  quality  of  leadership 
is  an  Important  means  for  raising  standards 
of  living. 

In  the  fifty  years  since  this  Organisation 
was  founded,  the  world  has  been  trans- 
formed. New  nations  have  been  established, 
new  technology  has  changed  our  expecta- 
tions of  what  is  attainable  for  the  working 
people  of  the  world.  Over  this  period,  the 
ILO,  based  on  the  tripartite  principle,  has 
proved  its  ability  to  contribute  to  the 
achievement  of  the  graud  and  conunon  ob- 
jectives that  link  the  fates  of  all  nations. 

Today  we  look  not  to  the  past  fifty  years, 
but  to  the  tasks  and  opportunities  ahead. 
Tlie  ILO  has  played  and  will  continue  to 
play  a  vital  role  in  giving  increased  dignity 
to  work  and  the  working  people.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  Joins  in  rededi- 
cation  to  this  universal  objective. 

May  I  wish  God-speed  to  tlie  ILO  as  it 
embarks  on  its  second  half-century. 
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A  RKAT.IHTIC  STRENOTHENED  STU- 
DKNT  LOAW  PROGRAM  IS  IMPER- 
ATTVBLY  NEEDED 


HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or  MAaaACHusrrrs 
IN  THX  HOCSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  IS,  1999 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  the  President  and  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  Is  deeply  concerned  with 
providing,  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment, a  more  realistic  and  effective  Fed- 
eral-State guaranteed  student  loan 
program. 

The  reenergized  operation  of  such  a 
program  Is  vitally  needed  by  the  parents 
and  eligible  children  of  our  middle-In- 
come families  who  have  been  too  long 
and  too  greatly  overlooked  in  this  and 
other  areas  of  appropriate  Federal  Gov- 
ernment assistance. 

I  urge  and  I  hope  that  the  President 
.will  y^Ty  shortly  submit  his  recommenda- 
tions for  a  strengthened,  workable  loan 
program  and  that  the  Congress  will  over- 
whelmingly approve  such  a  program  In 
the  near  future. 

An  excellent  article  emphasizing  the 
imperative  need  and  urgency  for  such  a 
program,  by  the  noted  columnist.  Syl- 
via Porter,  appeared  In  the  June  16,  1969, 
Issue  of  the  Worcester.  Mass.,  Telegram 
newspaper,  and  I  am  most  pleased  to  in- 
clude it  at  this  point.  The  article  follows: 

Cbkdit  Squxxzx  Hits  Stuoemt  Loan  Pij^n 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

One  abaolut«ly  dreadful  re«ult  of  the  latest 
ezploalve  upsurge  In  interest  rates  and 
brutal  squeeae  on  credit  la  the  near-deatb 
of  the  much-touted  federal-state  g^uaranteed 
student  loan  program,  designed  primarily  to 
help  middle-Income  families. 

And  this  threat  of  extinction  cornea  at 
precisely  the  moment  when  applications 
for  these  loans  are  headed  for  their  yearly 
peak — J\ily   and   August. 

In  bluntest  siimmary,  the  question  facing 
the  banks  and  hitting  the  student  borrowers 
Is:  how  can  a  bank  possibly  afford  to  lend 
money  to  students  at  today's  federally-pre- 
scribed   maximum   of   7   per   cent? 

How  can  they  Indeed?  .  .  When  the  In- 
terest rate  to  the  nation's  prime  borrowers 
has  been  kicked  up  to  a  staggering  8'^  per 
cent — mesmlng  the  effective  rate  to  these 
most-favored  borrowers  Is  at  least  lO-l  per 
cent?  .  .  .  When  regular  commercial  bank 
loans  to  students  stretch  up  to  16  per  cent 
In  annual  Interest?  .  .  .  When  repayments 
on  practically  all  types  of  loans  begin  almost 
Unmedlately  while  repayments  on  loans  un- 
der the  guaranteed  student  loan  program 
may  not  begin  for  &ve  years  or  more?  .  .  . 

Putting  It  even  more  bluntly:  unless  the 
loan  terms  are  substantially  sweetened  and 
very  soon,  the  program  Is  dead. 

LAONCHKD    «    TCASS    AGO 

When  the  guaranteed  loan  program  was 
launched  four  years  ago.  Its  terms  seemed 
rich  enough.  Specifically,  students  attending 
any  accredited  college,  business  or  voca- 
tional school  may  borrow  up  to  91,600  (the 
maximum  Is  tl,000  In  some  states)  each 
year  they  are  In  school.  If  the  "adjusted" 
family  Income  of  the  student  Is  less  than 
•15,000  a  year,  the  federal  government  will 
pay  the  ftUl  7  per  cent  Interest  while  the 
student  Is  In  school  and  until  repayment 
begins  B  to  la  months  after  graduation  or 
completloa  oC  study. 

Wltti  tiieae  terms  the  architects  of  the 
prxjgram  were  confident  91  billion  or  more  a 
year  would  be  loaned.  In  oontrast,  during  tbe 
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past  school  year  tbe  actual  figure  was  •«4I 
million  and  all  estimates  for  thU  coming 
year  are  now  utterly  unrealistic.  Similarly, 
nowhere  near  the  estimated  93S.0OO  students 
who  are  projected  to  get  loans  this  coming 
school  year  will  actually  receive  financUl 
help — unless  spectacular  changes  occur  In 
the  loan  terms  or  the  money  markets. 

PSOPOAALa   BKBATKS 

An  Insider  report  u'  that  the  administra- 
tion Is  debating  a  package  of  legislative  pro- 
posals to  save  the  program.  The  package 
could  Include  a  hike  In  the  rate  celling  on 
the  loans  from  the  current  7  per  cent  to.  say, 
9  to  g'a  percent  or  slightly  more — a  level  at 
which  the  banks  could  break  even;  or  the 
complete  elimination  of  any  rate  celUng  on 
this  type  of  loan;  or  proviso  for  payment  of 
a  federal  "Incentive"  fee  to  banks  for  each 
loan:  or  the  addition  ot  "points"  which  many 
banks  are  already  charging  In  order  to  get 
around  state  usury  laws. 

I  am  not  one  bit  Ignorant  about  the  fac- 
tors behind  tbe  historic  cUmb  In  Interest 
rate*.  I  know  it  Is  a  reflection  of  today's 
enormoxis  InlUtlonary  demand  for  credit  and 
the  federal  reserve  system's  efforts  to  curb 
the  price-wage  spiral  by  limiting  the  supply 
of  credit.  I  recognize  that  our  banks  have 
been  forced  Into  an  awful  bind  and  that 
what  they  are  paying  for  funds  to  lend  Is 
just  as  startling  as  what  they  are  charging 
for  the  funds  they  In  turn  lend. 

But  I  submit  that  It  would  be  a  disgrace 
In  this  era  If  literally  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  students  are  prevented  from  going  to  col- 
lege or  vocational  school  because  of  our  antl- 
Inflatlon  program — and  a  great  danger  to  our 
entire  society.  We  must  keep  the  student 
loan  program  working  through  this  money 
crisis. 


June  18y  1969 


ELIMINATION  OP  POLLUTION  MUST 
HAVE  HIGHEST  PRIORITY 


HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MAssACHtrsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  18,  1969 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  In  the  Rkcord,  I  Include  a 
pertinent  statement  by  Mrs.  Hugh  F. 
Stoddard  of  the  Nashua  River  cleanup 
committee  of  Oroton,  Mass.,  before  the 
Senate  and  House  Committees  on  Public 
Works. 

I  heartily  commend  and  compliment 
Mrs.  Stoddart  for  her  leadership  and 
splendid  contributions  to  the  solution  of 
the  massive,  compelling  problems  of 
eliminating  pollution  In  the  Nashua 
River  Basin,  and  in  the  contiguous  river 
drainage  basins,  that  must  be  speedily 
purged  of  filth,  slime,  sewage,  industrlsil 
wastes,  and  other  pollutants,  if  the  beau- 
tiful area  embraced  by  these  rivers, 
bodies  of  water,  and  adjoining  communi- 
ties are  to  be  cleansed,  purified,  re- 
deemed, and  rehabilitated  to  their 
former,  natural,  scenic  beauty,  and  their 
enjoyable  utility  as  sources  of  wholesome 
recreation  and  conservational  features  so 
indlspensible  to  our  unrivaled  beautiful 
New  England  countryside. 

The  banishment  of  all  pollution,  phys- 
ical, moral,  cultural,  and  ideological,  la 
one  of  the  highest  priorities  of  this  con- 
fused, restless  age.  and  we  must  not  cease 
our  determined  efforts  until  this  big  Job 
is  done — and  done  thoroughly  and  right. 
The  Pedertd  Government,  the  State  gov- 


ernments, and  the  local  governments- 
all — must   work  together  effectively,  if 
the  great  Job  is  to  be  properly  and  expe- 
ditiously accomplished. 
The  material  follows: 

STATXlOtNT    ST    TUS    NaSRVA    RiVXa    OlXAIf    UP 

CoMicnrxc  to  tks  StraooMMrrrxs  ox  Eoo- 

NOMIC     DBVKI43PMKNT,     SKNATK     Ck>KMirrSE 

OM  Pttblic  Wosks;  PaxsurrxD  bt  Mas. 
Htioh  F.  9roM>A«r,  OooBDXirAToa  ov  the 
Nashtta  Rivn  Clxan  Up  OomamcB,  Oao- 
TON,  Mass. 

I  am  Mrs.  Hugh  F.  Stoddart,  Coordinator 
of  the  Nashua  River  Clean  Up  Committee 
representing  the  260,000  people  In  the  31 
dtles  and  towns  In  the  interstate  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  Hampshire  Nashua  River 
watershed.  The  Nashua  River  Clean  Up  Com- 
mittee has  been  working  for  clean  water  In 
the  Nashua  River  since  July  1,  19M,  the  day 
the  River  became  septic,  turned  grayish 
black  and  released  a  putrid  stench.  The  Com- 
mittee Is  made  up  of  the  citizens  of  this 
region  and  has  received  tbe  enthusiastic 
support  of  service,  social  and  sports  organi- 
zations, local,  state  and  federal  offlclals  and 
the  news  media. 

The  Nashua  River  Clean  Up  Committee  1.^ 
particularly  Interested  In  reoommendaUon 
niunber  six  of  S.  1000:  Demonstration  of  a 
river  basin  appro€u:h  to  implement  estab- 
lished toater  quality  standards.  We  are  also 
Interested  In  number  five,  assistance  to 
States  for  the  establishment  and  Implemen- 
tation of  comprehensive  environmental  con- 
trol policies,  and  in  number  eleven,  estab- 
lishment of  a  New  England  trust. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  New  England 
Regional  Commission  and  the  New  England 
River  Basins  Commission  that  the  Nashua 
River  has  been  chosen  to  be  the  Demonstra- 
tion River  for  this  program,  and  we  whole- 
heartedly support  their  choice  and  recom- 
mendation. The  clean  up  of  the  Nashua 
River  would  not  only  successfully  demon- 
strate the  effectiveness  of  a  river  basin  ap- 
proach to  Implement  the  water  quality 
standards,  but  would  dramatically  demon- 
strate the  tremendous  impact  on  the  region '& 
economy  that  the  complete  restoraUon  of  a 
stream  would  have.  Tbe  fact  that  no  stream 
in  the  United  States  has  been  cleaned  as  a 
result  of  widespread  but  thinly  dispersed 
funds  under  the  Federal  Water  Quality  Act 
only  points  out  the  increased  need  for  n 
Model  River  DemonstraUon  Program  where 
the  federal  government  would  focus  its  at- 
tention on  one  river  basin.  This  Is  a  tre- 
mendously exciting  and  promising  approach 
to  water  quality  improvement  and  economio 
development. 

The  Nashua  River  Clean  Up  Committee 
understands  that  the  primary  reason  for  tbe 
legislative  package  proposal  known  as  S 
1090  Is  to  Increase  and  enhance  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  New  E^ngland  by  pro- 
viding supplementary  funds  to  the  statM  to 
be  xised  to  solve  problems  specific  to  the 
region.  It  also  understands  that  tbe  six  gov- 
ernors of  New  England  who,  with  the  Federal 
Co-Chalrman,  comprise  tbe  New  England 
Regional  Commission,  have  carefully  studied 
regional  problems  of  mutual  interest  and 
concern,  and  have  agreed  on  the  priority  u( 
the  problems'  Importance  and  need  for  solu- 
tion. The  Nashua  River  Clean  Up  Commit- 
tee Is  very  pleased  that  the  six  governors  and 
the  Federal  Co-Chalrman  are  stressing  the 
importance  of  water  and  related  land  re- 
sources to  the  viable  economic  development 
of  this  region;  particularly,  the  Nashua 
River. 

An  unhappy  and  unproductive  character- 
istic of  New  England  Is  beavUy  polluted 
streams  with  waste  land  bordering  them.  No- 
where else  but  in  New  England  will  one  find 
land  along  the  rivers  wortb  leas  than  land 
inland.  Aooording  to  the  106S  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  Report,  Water  Resource 
Plan  for   the   North    Nashua   River  Basin 
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"Present  sources  of  water  are  Inadequate  to 
meet  current  demands.  If  tbe  economies  of 
Fltchburg  and  Iieocnlnster  with  their  heavy 
industrial  bases  are  to  continue  to  prosper, 
additional  sources  erf  water  supply  must  be 
developed."  A  clean  river,  particularly  In  such 
a  small  watershed,  would  help  meet  these 
demands  and  encourage  prosperity.  Tbe 
River  has  become  an  open  sewer,  a  menace  to 
health  and  a  debaser  of  land  values.  For  ex- 
ample: an  owner  of  land  along  the  Nashua 
River  in  Pepperdl,  Massachusetts  was  given 
an  FHA  appraisal  of  (12,000  for  his  property 
In  the  winter  of  1966.  followed  by  a  no-value 
reappraisal  in  the  summer  due  to  tbe  nui- 
sance condition  of  the  River.  Tbe  River  is 
presently  as  useless  as  the  land  that  adjoins 
It.  The  water  is  used  for  two  purposes  only: 
a  carrier  of  Industrial  waste  and  municipal 
sewage.  People  cannot  boat,  fish,  or  swim  in 
it;  nor  can  It  be  used  for  water  supply  or 
Irrigation;  nor  can  the  land  along  it  be 
claimed  for  useful  purposes. 

We  believe  that  the  Nashua  River  possesses 
all  of  the  necessary  ingredients  for  a  suc- 
cessful demonstration  program.  It  is  an  In- 
terstate river  and  reputedly  the  most  grossly 
polluted  river  In  New  England.  It  Is  a  com- 
plex river  combining  problems  of  low  flow, 
slow  movement,  varied  industrial  wastes, 
sludge  deposits,  algae,  combined  sanitary  and 
storm  drains,  thermal  pollution  and  dams.  It 
is  a  relatively  small  stream  (lowing  47  miles 
from  its  origin  In  central  Massachusetts  to 
its  confluence  with  the  Merrimack  River  In 
southern  New  Hampshire,  and  drains  an  area 
of  630  square  miles.  Most  of  the  land  along 
tbe  River  Is  rural,  wooded,  undeveloped,  with 
only  a  few  concentrated  municipal  areas.  Its 
very  size  and  character  lends  Itself  well  to  a 
successful  and  efficient  comprehensive  pro- 
gram. 11  million  dollars  of  federal  monies 
combined  with  tbe  0-14  million  dollar  state 
and  local  share  would  change  this  River 
from  an  open  sewer  into  a  major  asset.  Essen- 
tially, tbe  1 1  million  dollars  would  guarantee 
tbe  federal  government's  share  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  waste  water  treatment  facili- 
ties needed  to  raise  the  quality  of  water  to 
Its  proposed  future  highest  use  and  initiate 
innovative  technical  and  technical  training 
approaches  necessary  for  water  quality  im- 
provement. The  Commonwealth  has  match- 
ing funds  available  and  promised  on  a  pri- 
ority basis  for  the  Nashua  River.  Tlie  pol- 
luting cities,  towns  and  Industries  are  all 
proceeding  on  or  ahead  of  schedule  to  meet 
their  various  compliance  requirements,  and 
In  each  Instance  are  appropriating  their  local 
financial  share. 

Perhaps  the  most  lm]x>rtant  ingredient  for 
a  successful  Model  River  Demonstration  Pro- 
gram are  people.  Tbe  people  in  the  Nashua 
River  watershed  form  the  right  combination 
ot  powerful  forces  to  guarantee  the  success 
of  this  I>rogram.  These  forces  are:  positive 
local  political  leadership;  willing  Industries; 
Inter-agency  cooperation;  a  sympathetic  news 
media;  and  an  enthusiastic  and  organized 
citizenry  who  have  dedicated  themselves  to 
the  restoration  of  the  Nashua  River. 

Proof  ot  tbe  interest  and  effectiveness  of 
the  citizens  and  their  leaders  who  organized 
to  work  for  clean  water  In  the  Nashua  River 
(The  Nashua  River  Clean  Up  Committee) 
may  be  found  in  tbe  records  of  the  governors 
of  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts.  Gov- 
ernors King  and  Volpe  were  presented  with 
pollution  protest  petitions  in  1966  by  the 
top  elected  officials  of  the  cities  and  towns- 
along  the  Nashua  River  In  the  company  of  all 
of  tbe  region's  state  senators  and  representa- 
tives. Shortly  after  tbe  presentation  of  this 
petition,  the  Massachusetts  Clean  Waters 
Act  was  passed  establishing  the  Division  of 
Water  Pollution  Control  and  authorizing  the 
bond  Issue  of  ISO  million  dollars  over  a  period 
of  10  years  for  tbe  construction  of  waste 
water  facilities.  The  Committee  believes  that 
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It  played  an  Important  role  in  tbe  success- 
ful passage  of  this  bill  and  of  a  later  amend- 
ment which  made  it  possible  for  the  state 
to  pre-&nance  the  federal  government's  share 
of  mimldpal  and  regional  cottstruction  costs. 

More  proof  of  citizen  Interest  may  be 
found  in  the  highly  publicized  1966  news 
stories  of  former  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Udall's  and  Senator  Kennedy's  visit  In  Fltch- 
burg with  500  Nashua  River  watershed  citi- 
zens following  their  Inspection  tour  of  the 
polluted  Nashua  River. 

Additional  proof  of  citizen  Interest  and 
effectiveness  may  be  found  in  the  records  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  BAas- 
sachusetts  Division  of  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol. The  1966  Merrimack  River  Project  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  describes 
some  of  the  activity  of  the  Nashua  River 
Clean  Up  Committee  to  improve  water 
quality  standards  for  the  Nashua  River.  The 
1967  Division  of  Water  Pollution  Control's 
summary  of  the  public  hearing  on  the  Na- 
shua River  contains  detailed  information 
about  the  Nashua  River  Clean  Up  Commit- 
tee's efforts  and  successes  to  achieve  clean 
water.  A  record  breaking  turn  out  of  citizens 
at  the  Nashua  River  Water  Quality  Standards 
Hearing  presented  testimony  persuasive 
enough  to  cause  the  State  to  raise  the  pro- 
posed requirements  for  water  quality  on  the 
main  stem  of  the  Nashtia  River. 

A  record  of  tbe  Committee's  effectiveness 
for  clean  water  may  also  be  found  In  the  of- 
fice of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  Pri- 
marily through  the  Committee's  efforts,  the 
Corps  has  been  persuaded  to  include  low 
flow  augmentation  in  their  planned  reser- 
voir system  for  the  North  Nashua  River. 

When  it  became  known  last  month  that 
the  New  England  Regional  Commission  had 
chosen  the  Nashua  River  for  demonstration 
of  river  basin  approach  to  Implement  estab- 
lished water  quality  standards,  the  Nashua 
River  Clean  Up  Committee  met  with  a  rep- 
resentative from  the  New  England  River  Ba- 
sins Commission  (the  ageixcy  designated  by 
the  Commission  to  coordinate  this  program) 
to  determine  what  it  could  do  to  best  assist 
In  tbe  implementation  of  this  Demonstration 
Program.  The  advice  received  was  to  form  a 
watershed  association  with  land  trust  capa- 
bilities. The  Conunlttee  began  organizing 
such  a  group  with  the  assistance  of  a  broad 
spectrum  of  people  and  organizations  in  the 
watershed.  Such  an  organization  will  come 
into  being  this  year  and  will  be  ready  to  as- 
sist the  New  England  River  Basins  Commis- 
sion In  the  implementation  of  a  Model  River 
Demonstration  Program. 

Tbe  organization  will  also  establish  a 
greenbelt  along  both  sides  of  tbe  River. 
This  greenbelt  will  help  protect  tbe  River 
from  further  pollution.  Increase  the  value  of 
the  adjoining  property,  provide  a  buffer  zone 
for  developing  communities,  help  protect 
our  watershed,  provide  wildlife  habitat,  aid 
in  flood  prevention  and  protection,  and  pro- 
vide water  oriented  recreation  for  the  second 
most  densely  populated  region  in  Massa- 
chusetts. Because  the  River  is  still  so  badly 
polluted  that  almost  no  building  exists  along 
it  and  because  land  values  are  so  low,  we  now 
have  this  fleeting  moment  in  time  to  save 
this  land  from  misuse.  The  proposed  New 
England  trust  could  assist  the  organization 
In  achieving  that  gocU  which  would  be  an 
additional  boon  to  tbe  economy  of  tbe  area. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  to  have  our  River 
be  used  for  just  manufacturing  waste  and 
as  a  municipal  sewer.  We  can  no  longer  afford 
to  have  the  land  along  the  River  be  a  waste- 
land. For  the  communities  in  our  watershed 
to  grow  and  to  prosper  and  to  provide  a  suit- 
able environment  for  this  growth  and  pros- 
perity, this  open  sewer  must  be  restored  to 
an  important  multi-use  river  benefiting  all 
tbe  citizens  in  tbe  watershed. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  J.  SINCLAIR 
ARMSTRONG 


HON.  ALLARD  K.  LOWENSTEIN 

OP    NTW    TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  18.  1969 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  ear- 
lier this  month,  when  Mr.  J.  Sinclair 
Armstrong,  a  former  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  appeared  before  the  House 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  De- 
fense, a  series  of  most  unusual  events 
took  place.  Mr.  Armstrong  tried  to  tes- 
tify as  a  representative  of  a  broadly 
based  group  of  unusually  public-spirited 
businessmen  called  Business  Executives 
Move  for  Vietnam  Peace.  He  did  not  get 
to  read  very  much  of  his  testimony. 

Mr.  Armstrong  is  a  man  of  talent  and 
distinction.  He  was  President  Eisen- 
hower's Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
He  Is  the  executive  vice  president  of  the 
UJB.  Trust  Co..  one  of  the  largest  trust 
companies  in  this  country.  No  one  has 
ever  suggested  that  he  has  not  served 
his  country  loyally  and  well.  It  seems 
most  unfortunate  that  a  man  of  such 
achievements,  with  so  fine  a  record  of 
public  service,  was  not  permitted  to  fin- 
ish testifying  before  the  subcommittee. 
Much  might  have  been  learned  from  such 
an  exchange,  by  all  concerned. 

We  are  all.  of  course,  grateful  to  Mr. 
Armstrong  for  his  public  service,  and  for 
his  concern  about  the  public  good.  I 
want,  further,  to  express  to  him  the  grat- 
itude of  many  of  his  fellow  countrymen 
for  his  courageous  contributions  to  the 
national  debate  about  American  policy 
in  Vietnam. 

Many  Members  have  asked  about  the 
events  surrounding  Mr.  Armstrong's  ap- 
pearance before  the  subcommittee  and 
have  indicated  they  would  like  to  read 
his  testimony.  The  relevant  documents 
follow : 

Business  Executives  Move  for  Vietnam 
Peace 
(Statement  of  J.  Sinclair  Armstrong,  on  be- 
half of  Business  Executives  Move  for  Viet- 
nam Peace,  on  the  Appropriation  Request 
for  the  Vietnam  War,  June  9,  1969) 
Business    Executives    Move    for    Vietnam 
Peace  is  an  organization  of  2,600  owners  and 
executives  of  American  business  corporations 
in  forty-nine  states  who  seek  by  o]>en  and 
lawful  means  to  bring  about  an  end  to  U.S. 
participation  in  the  War  in  Vietnam. 

My  own  credentials  to  address  you  are  not 
impressive  compared  to  those  of  any  of  the 
Military  Sponsors  of  Business  Executives 
Move  for  Vietnam  Peace.  However,  I  do  come 
here  with  a  background  of  service  in  the 
Naval  Reserve  In  World  War  II  and  as  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Navy  during  two 
years  of  the  Elsenhower  Administration.  I 
am  a  life  member  of  the  Navy  League  of  the 
United  States  and  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
Council  of  Its  New  York  Chapter. 

My  business  experience  has  been  In  law 
and  finance,  and  Includes  four  years  as  a 
member  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  (two  as  its  Chairman),  also 
under  President  Elsenhower,  and  ten  years 
in  my  present  position  as  an  Executive  Vice 
President  of  tbe  United  States  Trust  Com- 
pany of  New  York  (whose  official  views  I 
do  not  purport  to  speak  for  on  this  occasion) . 
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W«  eoBoalT*  that  War  to  be  »  in*t«rlal 
and  morml  rtlwirtw  for  th«  VS.,  and  our 
partlelpaUon  in  it  to  b«  contnry  to  otir 
oountry**  economic  end  stretegilc  Intereeta. 

From  the  monU  point  of  view,  the  kUllng 
end  wounding  of  hundreda  of  thouaenda  of 
human  belnga  In  e  tiny  country  on  the  other 
Bide  of  the  globe  that  could  not  poeelbly  en- 
danger the  security  of  the  VS.  weighs  on 
our  national  coneclence.  The  loeaea  of  our 
own  precious  fighting  men.  about  42.000 
killed  and  330.000  wounded  so  far,  Is  a  aenae- 
lesa  and  cruel  drain  of  our  nation's  most 
valuable  htunan  resource. 

In  our  third  NaUonal  Meeting,  held  In 
Washlnfton,  D.C.,  on  Tueeday,  May  6.  our 
members  voted  unanimously  to  seek  Im- 
mediate withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  armed  forces 
from  Vietnam. 

We  have  attempted  to  preeent  that  opin- 
ion, and  an  outline  of  a  specific  plan  for 
bringing  about  such  withdrawal,  developed 
by  our  Executive  Committee  and  National 
Council,  with  advice  of  o\ir  Military  Spon- 
sors, to  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  the  Presidential  Assistant  for  National 
Securltjr'  Affairs.  We  invited  each  of  them 
to  addnes  our  National  Meeting,  or  to  send 
a  representative  to  hear  our  views  and  state 
the  Administration's  position.  We  have  been 
rebuffed  by  them,  up  to  now. 

Accordingly,  we  deem  It  an  especially  val- 
uable privilege  to  preeent  this  brief  state- 
ment to  thla  Committee  of  the  Congress. 

OOB    MHJTAST    CaXDEIfTIALS 

Business  Executives  More  for  Vietnam 
Peace  Is  privileged  to  have  as  expert  ad- 
visors a  distinguished  group  of  retired  officers 
of  field  and  flag  rank.  Among  these  Is  one 
who  has  served  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  the  distinguished  former  Marine  Corps 
Commandant.  Oeneral  David  L.  Shoup. 

In  his  article.  "The  New  American  Militar- 
ism". The  Atlantic  Monthly.  April.  1B69,  Gen- 
eral Shoup  said:  "For  years  up  to  1964  the 
chiefs  of  the  armed  services,  of  whom  the 
author  was  one.  deemed  It  unnecessary  and 
unwise  for  VS.  forces  to  become  Involved  in 
any  ground  war  in  Southeast  Asia".  That  was 
the  expressed  view  of  the  late  General  of 
the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur.  "In  1904  there 
were  changes  In  the  composition  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  in  a  matter  of  a  few 
months  the  Johnson  Administration,  encour- 
aged by  the  aggressive  military,  hastened  Into 
what  became  the  quagmire  of  Vietnam." 

President  Nixon  said  to  the  graduating 
class  at  the  Air  Force  Academy,  on  June  4. 
"On  the  home  front  you  are  under  attack 
from  those  who  question  the  need  for  a 
strong  national  defense  and  Indeed  see  a 
danger  in  the  power  of  the  defenders  .  .  . 
It  Is  open  season  on  the  armed  forces". 

WilsliMisa  Executives  Move  for  Vietnam 
Peace  does  not  attack  the  armed  forces.  We 
favor  Immediate  withdrawal  from  Vietnam 
In  aid  of  U.S.  strategic  defense  and  vital  na- 
tional interests.  We  rely  on  traditional  views _ 
Of  UjS.  military  leaders,  which  we  deem  much 
•ounder  than  the  present  leaders'  views. 

THX   APPaOFKIATION    aXQUKST   FOS   SOUTHBASr 
ASIA    OPCSATIONS 

The  Budget  of  the  U.S..  FY  1970.  pages  73 
and  74,  states  $23.02S  million  as  recom- 
mended budget  authority  ("NOA")  for  "spe- 
cial Southeast  Asia"  and  926,733  million  (In- 
cluding $336  million  "economic  assistance") 
outlays  for  special  Southecut  Asia  In  fy 
1970.  and  military  personnel  In  Southeast 
Asia.  639,000  In  fy  1970 

Secretary  of  Defense  Clifford's  Defense  Bud- 
get and  Posture  Statement,  delivered  in  Jan- 
uary to  this  Committee,  which  has  not  been 
changed  by  Secretary  Laird  so  far  as  we 
know,  calls  for  the  level  of  operations  and 
personnel  requested  In  the  FT  1970  Budget 
document,  for  Southeast  Asia. 

Business  Executives  Move  for  Vietnam 
Peace  urges  this  Committee  to  reject  this  re- 
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quest  for  NOA  of  $33  billion  and  rescind 
obllgmtlonal  authority  heretofore  granted  to 
spend  $3S%  billion  on  the  Vietnam  War  In 
fy  1970, 

We  urge  this  Committee  to  hand  this  re- 
queet  back  to  the  Administration,  and  to  re- 
quire a  new  estimate  based  on  a  planned, 
phased,  complete  withdrawal  frotn  Vietnam 
otjtlf  V.3.  forces  beginning  at  once. 

We  do  not  have  sufficient  detailed  data  nor 
any  staff  to  estimate  precisely  what  this 
reduced  amount  should  be.  In  view  of  the 
diverse  considerations  Involved  In  such  a 
withdrawal  and  the  difficulty  of  making  a 
precise  estimate  of  Its  cost  (recalling  my 
own  experience  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  for  Financial  Management  and  Oomp- 
troner  of  the  Navy) ,  I  believe  that  $12.6  bU- 
Uon  is  a  prudent  eetlmate  of  the  cost  sav- 
ings that  could  be  made. 

Economic  Factors  Urging  Immediate  Termi- 
nation of  the  Vietnam  War 

The  national  economy  Is  endangered  by 
the  excessive  defense  and  space  spending. 
Such  a  large  proportion  of  our  economic 
effort — 10%  ot  ONP — Is  going  Into  non- 
productive activity.  The  effect  of  this  Is  de- 
stabilizing  to  a  free  economy. 

This  has  led.  building  up  fast  since  1964, 
to  U.S.  financial  troublee.  There  were  seri- 
ous deficits  brought  on  by  the  War — (unified) 
budget  deficits  of  $6,916  mllUon  in  fy  1964. 
$1,618  mlUlon  in  1966.  $3,790  mllUon  In  1966. 
$8,790  million  In  1967.  and  the  whopping  def- 
icit of  $36,187  million  in  fy  1968,  for  a  cumu- 
lative five-year  deficit  of  $46,301  mlUlon. 

In  parallel  with  this  fiscal  Instability,  con- 
sumer prices  began  running  up  rapidly  In 
1904  and  are  still  advancing  at  the  fastest 
pace  In  American  eoononolc  history  (at 
March.  1969,  136.6  of  1967-1969  base  Index 
of  100,  and  an  Increase  from  119.6  during 
the  previous  twelve  months — a  6%  annual 
rate). 

With  enormous  U.S.  military  expenditures 
overseas  and  trade  balances  declining,  ac- 
companied by  heavy  loas  of  monetary  gold, 
the  integrity  of  the  dollar  in  international 
finance  came  under  a  cloud  for  the  first  time. 

The  growing  non-oompetitiveness  of  Amer- 
ican Industry  led  to  its  failure  to  hold  even 
the  American  market.  This  condition  must  be 
regarded  as  of  the  gravest  importance.  In 
the  1968  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  Is  a  dlsciiaslon — pages 
33-38 — on  International  Competition.  On 
page  36  a  bar  chart  shows  Steel  Import  Pene- 
tration of  Domestic  Market  increasing  from 
7%  In  1964  to  17%  In  1968.  The  Corporation 
says:  "Moreover,  although  U.S.  technology 
and  productivity  are  improving.  In  an  in- 
creasing number  of  industries  they  no  longer 
seem  sufficiently  superior  to  offset  our  hourly 
eoaployment  coet  disadvantage.  Further,  tech- 
nological gains  here  can  soon  be  matched 
or  sometlmee  surpassed  overseas,  when  capi- 
tal is  available.  In  addition,  plant  and  equip- 
ment coets  are  much  lower  abroad.  Thus  the 
_g^S.  has  a  fundamental  international  com- 
petitlve  cost  disadvantage — a  disadvantage 
llkelv^^  worsen  before  It  wanes." 

Tnff  adverse  condition  of  American  In- 
dustry cannot  be  repaired  as  long  as  the 
present  level  of  non-productive  activity  Is 
sustained.  The  Vietnam  War  is  an  important 
part  of  that  non-productive  activity. 

The  Congress  enacted  a  10%  surtax  to 
reduce  the  deficit,  and  the  monetary  author- 
ity has  brought  about  tight  money.  Interest 
rates  have  risen  to  historic  highs.  The  prime 
corporate  lending  rate  was  7^%  but  many 
banks  were  quoting  8'^%  brokers'  loan  rates 
In  New  York  on  June  6. 

The  unavailability  of  credit  has  curtailed 
vital  national  programs  for  housing,  educa- 
tion, and  the  like.  Wage  increases  to  offset 
price  increases  have  continued  to  spiral. 
Military  spending  for  non-productive  pur- 
poses has  pumped  money  into  the  economy 
without  accompanying  consumer  and  capital 
goods. 
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As  this  has  gone  alonf.  an  aooaomlo  In. 
sUblllty  has  developett  tlMt  thrMtcas  to  r*. 
quire  more  controls.  The  OongiMi  has 
already  been  asked  by  President  NIzon  to 
continue  the  stirtax  and  to  abandon  the 
Investment  credit  that  serves  as  an  induce- 
ment to  Industry  to  modernise  outdated 
caplUl  facilities  and  equipment.  (Neither  of 
these  restrictive  tax  measures  would  be 
needed  if  $12.6  billion  could  be  taken  from 
the  Defense  Budget  by  ending  the  Vietnam 
War.) 

With  the  country  running  out  of  bank 
credit  and  with  Interest  rates  very  high,  sure- 
ly the  next  steps  will  have  to  be  direct  wage 
and  price  controls  and  allocations  of  materi- 
als. There  is  beginning  to  be  felt  a  consider- 
able body  of  responsible  business  opinion  that 
unless  the  Vietnam  War  is  promptly  ended 
and  unnecessary  defense  spending  curtailed, 
wages  and  prices  will  have  to  be  frozen  and 
vital  materials  allocated.  This  would  lead  to 
re-establishment  of  all  the  old  "OPA"  ap- 
paratus with  which  business  and  labor  strug- 
gled, of  necessity,  during  World  War  n.  It 
would  lead  to  a  statist  society.  And  In  that 
statist  society,  where  would  be  the  economic 
liberties  that  we  Americana  hold  dear?  The 
freedom  of  competitive  enterprise  for  busi- 
ness, the  freedom  of  collective  bargaining  for 
labor,  would  be  lost  to  Government  controls 
in  Washington.  The  economics  of  the  situa- 
tion tell  us  that  the  Vietnam  War  should 
be  ended  now  In  the  vital  Interests  of  our  free 
American  society. 

CONSITTUTIONAI.    POSmOM 

President  Nlzon  also  said  at  the  Air  Force 
Academy  on  June  4: 

"And  there  can  be  no  question  that  we 
should  not  spend  unnecessarily  for  defense. 
How  much  is  necessary?  The  President  of  the 
United  States  is  the  man  charged  with  mak- 
ing that  Judgment." 

President  Nixon  Is  right  that  we  should  not 
spend  unnecessarily. 

Unfortunately,  with  many  of  the  same 
military  and  diplomatic  advisors  on  Vietnam 
as  President  Johnson  had,  such  as  Oenerals 
Westmoreland  and  Wheeler,  and  Ambassadors 
Bunker  and  Lodge.  President  Nixon  seems  to 
be  making  very  little  progress,  either  at 
Paris  or  on  the  bloody  battlefields. 

But  the  President  Is  not  the  only  man 
"charged  with  making  that  Judgment." 

The  Congress  has  the  power  "to  lay  and 
collect  taxes",  "to  provide  for  the  common 
defense",  "to  raise  and  support  cu'mies",  and 
"to  declare  war"  (none  has  been  declared 
against  Vietnam).  U.S.  Constitution,  Article 
I,  Section  8,   "Powers  of  the  Congress". 

The  President  Is  "Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Army  and  Navy"  and  "shall  from  time 
to  time  give  to  the  Congress  information  on 
the  state  of  the  union  and  recommend  to 
their  consideration  such  measures  as  he  shall 
judge  necessary  and  expedient".  Article  n, 
Sections  3  and  3. 

Constitutional  responsibility  for  these  de- 
cisions clearly  falls  on  the  Congress.  They 
must  not  be  taken  by  the  President  nor 
abandoned  by  the  Congress. 

The  decision  of  the  Congress  on  whether 
to  continue  the  Vietnam  War — and  to  permit 
other  mistaken  adventures  of  Intervention 
like  Vietnam  to  be  commenced  by  the  Presi- 
dent— will  have  vital  implications  for  the 
future.  If  the  Oottgress  says  "no"  to  these 
military  adventures,  free  enterprise  In  a  free 
economy  will  survive  and  prosper  In  Amsrlca. 
If  the  Congress  is  acquiescent,  condoning 
them  and  appropriating  money  for  them, 
that  fiee  society  is  doomed. 

So,  we.  Business  Executives  Move  for  Viet- 
nam Peace,  urge  the  Congrees  to  review  the 
Defense  Poeture  and  Budget  for  FY  1970  and 
revise  the  Budget  so  as  to  deny  the  President 
the  appropriations  with  which  to  continue 
the  Vietnam  War.  We  urge  this  in  the  vital 
Interesu  of  the  United  States. 
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Mr.  RoBXXT  A.  Mablow, 

Business  Executives  Move  for  Vietnam  Peace, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Dxa>  Ma.  Maslow  :  In  accordance  with  your 
request,  your  appearance  has  been  scheduled 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Defense  Appro- 
priations at  11:45  o'clock  on  June  9,  1969, 
in  Room  H-140  of  the  Capitol. 

Due  to  the  limited  time  available  and  the 
number  of  individuals  who  wish  to  testify.  It 
la  possible  to  allot  only  16  minutes  for  your 
oral  testimony,  Including  the  testimony  of 
those  who  may  accompany  you. 

It  is  requested,  in  the  Interest  of  time,  that 
oral  testimony  be  confined  to  one  representa- 
tive for  the  group.  Other  witnesses  may  have 
their  statements  submitted  for  inclusion  in 
the  printed  hearings.  The  Subcommittee  also 
urges  that  the  size  of  groups  be  held  to  a 
minimum. 

Prepared  statements,  ten  copies  of  which 
should  be  furnished  the  Committee  at  the 
time  of  the  hearings,  should  be  limited  to 
about  six  letter-size  pages,  typed  only  on 
one  side  of  each  page. 

A  witness  list,  showing  the  name  and  title 
of  the  witnesses  to  be  printed  in  the  hearings, 
should  also  be  submitted  In  triplicate  at  the 
time  of  the  hearing. 

Although  maps,  pictures,  graphs,  groups  of 
telegrams,  petitions,  etc..  may  be  submitted 
for  the  Information  of  the  Committee,  it  is 
not  feasible  to  include  them  In  the  printed 
record.  A  summary  listing,  however,  may  be 
submitted  for  the  record. 
Sincerely  yours, 

R.  L.  Michaels, 
Staff  Assistant.  Defense  Svbcommittef. 

Paxtial  Teanscript  of  the  Hearings  or  the 

House   Appropriations    Subcommittee    on 

Defense,  June  9.  1969 

Mahon.  As  a  former  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  of  course,  you  recognize  that  all 
of  this  discussion  we  are  having  In  this 
country  about  the  desirability  of  our  being 
In  the  war  is  weakening  the  country  at  the 
Peace  Conference  and  TB  weakening  our 
poeture  in  Vietnam.  I  think  you  agree  to  that. 

AutSTRONG.  Sir.  I  don't  Ijelieve  the  effort 
that  we  are  making  to  extricate  the  United 
States  from  a  commitment  that  is  very 
damaging  to  our  economic  and  stategic  posi- 
tion If  in  any  way  weakening  America.  I 
believe.  Sir,  we  ake  strengthening  America. 

Mahon.  I  am  not  talking  about  America 
in  the  long  run  or  In  a  certain  context.  You 
know  that  our  opponents,  if  they  feel  that 
we  ire  Just  about  ready  to  pull  out.  will  not 
mal^e  major  concessions  toward  a  peace  or 
acceptable  compromise.  If  we  had  had  large 
orgamlzatlons  during  the  World  War  II  and 
World  War  I  of  American  citizens  tending  to 
undermine  the  war  effort,  we  would  not  have 
done  as  well  in  those  wars,  I  assume.  Would 
you  agree? 

Armstrong.  Sir.  the  situation  here  is  en- 
tirely different.  We  were  fighting  a  war  In 
which  we  had  been  attacked  by  Japan  In 
W.W.  II.  But  there  is  not  any  question  that 
a  tiny  country  ten  thousand  miles  from 
here.  17  million  Asiatics  are  threatening  the 
security  of  the  United  States  and  in  the 
meantime  we  are  drawing  the  vital  resources 
of  Anierica  .  .  . 

Mahon.  You  feel  that  we  should  Jiist  place 
our  forces  on  ships  and  get  out  of  Vietnam, 
generally  speaking? 

Armstrong.  Yes.  sir  .  .  . 

Mahon.  You  are  a  former  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  and  yet  the  present  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  tell  us 
that  what  you  are  saying  is  wrong. 

Armstrong.  Yes,  sir. 

Mahon.  That  we  should  bring  this  war  to 
an  honorable  conclusion  is  much  to  be 
desired  .  .  .  We  cannot  flee  In  confusion  from 
our  commitments. 

Armstrong.  Sir,  I  believe  when  you  made 
a  mistake  it  is  very  honorable  to  admit  It  .  .  . 
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Mahon.  Mr.  Armstrong,  we  are  not  sitting 
here  for  purposes  of  arguments  with  the  wit- 
nesses who  appear  before  us.  We  are  seeking 
information  and  the  views  of  witnessee. 

Armstrong.  No.  sir,  and  I  thank  you  very 
much  for  hearing  me. 

Mahon.  I  would  like  to  say  further  for  the 
record  that  you  state  that  you  speak  for 
2300  businessmen.  I  assume  that  these  2300 
businessmen  didn't  have  the  opportunity  to 
read  your  statement.  This  doesn't  represent 
precisely  the  views  probably  of  all  these  2300 
businessmen.  I  doubt  that  they  have  ever 
all  met  together  and  discussed  these  issues. 

Armstrong.  No.  sir.  Excuse  me,  that  Is 
not  correct. 

Mahon.  I  say  not  all  of  them.  May  be  a 
small  group  or  maybe  several  hundred. 

Armstrong.  We  have  had  three  conven- 
tions here.  sir.  including  one  on  the  sixth 
of  May.  The  poeition  I  speak  for  .  .  . 

Mahon.  How  many  were  here  on  the  sixth 
of  May? 

Armstrong.  350.  Our  resolution  was  cir- 
culated and  we  presented  a  memorandum 
signed  by  750  members  to  the  White  House 
on  this  position.  .  .  .  Excuse  me  for  correcting 
you  on  the  record. 

Mahon.  I  don't  think  you  are  correcting 
me.  I  said  I  was  satisfied  that  2300  members 
had  never  met  at  one  time  and  agreed  on 
these  statements  and  you  say  that  300  plus 
did   meet. 

Armstrong.  On  the  sixth  of  May.  We  were 
visited  and  addressed  by  many  very  distin- 
guished members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
on  that  occasion.  .  .  .  We  were  addressed  by 
Representative  Plndley,  by  Senator  Yar- 
borougb  and  Senator  FHilbrlght  and  Senator 
Cooper,  all  of  whom  are  supporting  our  point 
of  view  on  this  subject.  We  believe  we  are  a 
very  responsible  group  of  people. 

Mahon.  I  wouldn't  think  even  the  Sen- 
ators you  named  support  precisely  wh.it  you 
have  said. 

Armstrong.  No,  sir. 

Mahon.  I  hesitate  to  agree  that  what  you 
have  said  is  completely  in  keeping  with  the 
views  of  the  Senators  you  named. 

Armstrong.  That  is  right,  sir,  but  on  the 
question  of  the  immediate  commencement  of 
.-i  phased  and  complete  withdrawal  from  Viet- 
nam, this  has  been  submitted  to  our  mem- 
bership and  has  the  broad  approval  of  our 
2300  members. 

Mahon.  I  wish  you  would  submit  for  our 
attention  the  precise  wording  of  the  sub- 
mission. Everybody  is  in  favor  I  would  hope 
of  the  honorable  end  of  the  war  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 

Armstrong.  It  was  published  in  an  adver- 
tisement in  Section  4  of  the  New  York  Times 
on  a  recent  Sunday  and  I  will  submit  that 
for  the  record. 

June  9.  1969. 
Hon.  George  H.  Mahon. 

Chairman,  House  Appropriations  Committee, 
The  Capitol,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mh.  Mahon  :  Mr.  J.  Sinclair  Armstrong 
has  told  me  of  certain  questions  which  you 
raised  about  his  testimony  and  this  organi- 
zation. I  respond,  with  sadness  that  in  a  Con- 
gressional hearing  the  loyalty  and  Integrity 
of  a  witness  such  as  Mr.  Armstrong  should 
be  questioned  in  ways  which  sound  reminis- 
cent of  the  Joseph  McCarthy  era. 

I  understand  that  you  questioned  how  long 
"BEM."  as  we  call  this  organization  for  short, 
has  been  in  existence.  We  started  In  August 
1967  and  held  our  first  national  meeting  in 
Washington,  D.C.  on  September  27.  1967. 
At  that  meeting  Senator  Thurston  B.  Mor- 
ton, Republican,  Kentucky,  and  permanent 
chairman  of  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention, said  "The  last  three  years  have  wit- 
nessed a  disastrous  decline  in  the  effective- 
ness of  American  foreign  policy.  The  root 
cause  of  the  trouble  is  the  bankruptcy  of  our 
position  in  Vietnam."  He  stated  that  he  was 
wrong  In  supporting  increased  American  In- 
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volvement  In  Vietnam.  The  newspapers  that 
day  and  the  next  gave  much  space  to  his 
speech.  The  attached  booklet  of  proceedings 
of  the  meeting  and  the  montage  of  news- 
paper headlines  is  submitted  as  proof  of  my 
statement. 

Prior  to  the  formation  of  BEM  I  was  active 
in  getting  business  executives  and  owners  to 
sign   an   Open   Letter   to  President  Johnson 
which    was    advertised    in    The    Washington 
Post  in  February  1967  and  in  The  Sew  York 
Times    on    May    28,    1967    (Copy    attached). 
These  led  to  the  formation  of  BEM.  In  the 
Open  Letter  and  in  BEM's  lite(4iture  it  has 
been  stressed  that  the  signers  or  members 
stood  for  ending  American   participation  in 
the  Vietnam  War  and  that  we  support  the 
principles  of  the  Geneva  Agreements  of  1954. 
Mr.   Armstrong  showed   me  two  days   ago 
the  statement  which  he  presented  to  your 
committee  this  morning  and  I  found  it  com- 
pletely in  accord  with  the  position  of  BEM. 
I  enclose  the  resolution  which  was  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  Emergency  Meeting 
of   BEM   held   in   Washington   at   the   Hotel 
Mayflower  on  May  6,  1969.  I  enclose  a  pro- 
gram of  that  meeting  which  was  attended 
by   between   300  and  400  persons.   On   May 
7th,  our  Executive  Committee  and  National 
Council  agreed  on  six  specific  steps  to  rec- 
ommend to  the  Administration  and  Congress 
to  carry  out  now.  The  heart  of  the  May  6th 
resolution  and  the  May  7tb  stops  were  em- 
bodied in  an  advertisement  which  was  run 
in  The  Washington  Post  on  May  12th  and  in 
The   New    York    Times  on   May   18th.   I   en- 
close a  copy.  Copies  of  this  ad  were  sent  to 
everyone  of  our  over  2500  members.  Not  one 
of  them  has  questioned  me.  or,  so  far  as  I 
know,   any  member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee  or   National   Council   about   the   ap- 
propriateness of  it.  It  is  in  accord  with  the 
position  that  we  held  all  along. 

Instead  of  trying  to  throw  doubt  upon 
whether  Mr.  Armstrong  properly  represented 
the  pKJsition  of  BEM  and  Its  members,  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  would  have  been  in  ac- 
cord with  the  democratic  process  if  you  had 
.iddressed  yourself  to  some  of  the  problems 
which  he  raised  and  which  confront  this 
country  and  the  world.  In  particular,  we 
business  executives  know  that  when  a  policy 
is  not  bringing  the  desired  results  it  should 
be  clianged.  Some  of  us  do  not  understand 
why  we  claim  to  be  fighting  for  the  right  of 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  to  determine 
their  own  destiny  when  they  are  being  gov- 
erned by  a  group  of  generals  in  Saigon  who 
fought  on  the  side  of  the  French  against 
those  of  their  countrymen  who  were  fighting 
to  throw  off  foreign  domination,  and  who 
restricted  the  candidates  in  their  last  presi- 
dential election  and  who  refused  to  allow 
peace  candidates  to  run. 

I  understand  that  you  accused  Mr.  Arm- 
strong of  endangering  the  Paris  peace  talks 
and  endangering  our  men  in  Vietnam.  If 
you  feel  that  way  towards  him  you  should 
feel  it  towards  all  of  us  in  BEM.  We  feel 
it  Is  you  who  are  making  our  men  risk  their 
lives  for  no  good  reason.  I  cannot  speak  for 
all  of  us  in  BEIM  as  some  joined  because  they 
felt  it  wrong  to  use  American  men  and  dol- 
lars in  a  land  war  in  Asia,  others  joined 
because  they  were  against  the  U.S.  trying  to 
be  the  world's  policeman;  others,  because 
they  were  morally  Incensed  by  powerful 
America  supporting  the  reactionary  side  in 
what  they  considered  to  be  a  civil  war  and 
supporting  it  in  ways  which  are  turning 
much  of  the  population  of  the  country 
against  us. 

We  in  BEM  have  not  taken  our  position 
lightly.  We  have  considered  informed  military 
views  and  have  among  our  military  spon- 
sors General  David  M.  Shoup,  retired  (in 
1962)  commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps; 
Oeneral  Samuel  Griffith.  USMC  (retired); 
Admiral  Arnolo  R.  True,  USN  (ret.).  These 
officers  and  others  fully  support  our  position. 
They  have  friends  in  the  conflict.  And  they 
are  critical  not  only  of  s\ich  operations  as 
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"H«mburg«r  Hill"  but  alao  of  our  InUr- 
Tcntlon  In  tb«  Vtetn*m  sltuAtlon.  Th«y  and 
we  are  c*Uln«  for  tb«  United  States  to  end 
tu  mUltary  putldpstUm  In  tbe  Vietnam 
War. 

We  have  attempted  to  influence  President 
Nixon  to  change  the  Johnson  policy  but  i^>- 
parently  with  no  success.  Many  of  us  bete 
contributed  to  political  campaigns,  sosne  of 
us  very  subetantlally.  Many  have  made  pub- 
lic statements  such  as  the  34  on  the  en- 
closed sheets.  If  we  cannot  persuade  the 
President  to  change  U.S.  policy,  then  we  will 
do  all  we  can  to  persuade  the  Congress  to 
create  conditions  which  will  force  him  to 
change.  If  thU  Congress  wlU  not  act.  then 
we  shall  try  to  change  the  make-up  of  the 
next  Congrees.  We  will  do  this  to  save  Amer- 
ican lives  and  the  free  economy  of  our  be- 
loved country. 

Sincerely, 

HzMST  K.  NiLca. 
Chairman,   Btisinesa  Sxecutives  Move 

For  Vietnam  Peace. 


-Oma   IX— A   NEW    DIMENSION   IN 
•—      FOREIGN  AID— n 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  rnxMBsoTA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  18.  1969 

Mr.  FRASER.  Il«r.  Speaker,  the  Agency 
for  International  DeveJopment  has  dif- 
ficulty Interpreting  the  will  of  Congress 
just  as  any  Government  agency  does. 

John  Schott  describes  the  problem  of 
interpreting  the  law  dealing  with  politi- 
cal development  in  the  less  developed 
countries.  This  sectiMi  of  the  law  Is 
known  as  title  IX  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act. 

As  Congress  proceeds  with  hearings  on 
foreign  aid  for  fiscal  year  1970,  Profes- 
sor SctK)tt's  (>aper  will  help  our  under- 
standing of  the  interaction  between  AID 
and  the  Congress.  I  enclose  it  herewith: 

iNTXRPHeTATION  Or  TTTUt  IX 

To  whom  and  to  what  does  AID  respond — 
to  the  specific  wording  of  the  legislation,  to 
the  explanatory  reports  of  the  House  Por- 
elgn  Affairs  Committee  on  that  provision,  to 
the  intent  of  the  authors  and  sponsors  of 
the  legislation  who  will  question  the  Agency 
on  Its  response?  Indeed,  given  a  raft  of 
policy  priorities  and  Increasingly  limited  re- 
sources, to  whom  on  the  Hill  does  the  Agency 
chooee  to  respond — a  Bradford  Morse  or  a 
Wayne  Morse,  a  Praser  or  a  Pulbrlght? 

The  legislation  itself— were  it  to  be  taken 
seriously — is  enough  to  cause  consternation 
air.ong  ofiftclals  responsible  for  its  implemen- 
taUon.  To  play  upon  the  vagueness  of  the 
mandate  and  to  analyze  its  language  would 
be  the  height  of  pedanuy.  But  key  words 
such  as  "maximum  participation"  which  Is 
to  be  assured,  and  -democratic  .  .  .  institu- 
tions" which  are  to  be  encouraged,  bewilder 
rather  than  elucidate  the  thoughtful  opera- 
tor astonished  as  he  is  by  the  complexity  of 
the  developmental  process  and  the  diverse 
and  often  incompatible  objectives  he  Is  in- 
structed to  pursue.  How  does  one  determine 
when  •maximum  participation"  has  been 
achieved?  What  are  the  characteristics  of  a 
•  democratic  private  .  .  .  institution"? 

To  modify  thU  basic  mandate,  initially 
thought  to  be  too  ethnocentric  and  overly 
generalized,  by  sUtlng  that  programs  de- 
signed to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Utie 
should  "recognise  the  differing  needs,  de- 
sires, and  capacities  of  the  people  of  the 
respective  developing  countries  and  areas" 
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U  not  to  clarUy  the  edict.  Which  peopleT 
Whose  needs?  How  many  desires?  What  ca- 
pacities? To  further  suggest  that  it  U  "In- 
digenous iiMtitutlons"  which  should  be  de- 
veloped prompts  a  wonderful  semantic  game 
of  defining  such  an  Institution — let  alone 
the  more  practical  problem  of  identifying 
ooe  which  satlsflea  the  demand  that  It  meet 
a  country's  "particular  requirements  for 
sustained  economic  and  social  progress." 

In  general  policy  proBounoamenta  ema- 
nating frtan  AJ.D..  the  words  "as  appro- 
priate" or  "where  appropriate"  are  ustiaUy 
employed  In  recognition  of  the  diversity  of 
the  Bituationa  applying  In  the  underdevel- 
oped parts  of  the  world.  No  such  modlflca- 
tlQn  appears  in  the  lanaguge  of  Title  IX. 
Tet  reeponslble  implementation  of  the  pro- 
vision require*  an  assessment  In  depth 
of  individual  country  situations  to  deter- 
mine the  applicability  of  this  title.  When, 
under  what  clrcumstancee,  in  which  sectors 
and  geographical  areas  is  an  Increase  In  pop- 
ular participation  actually  desirable?  In 
many  country  situations,  shotild  not  pri- 
mary attention  be  focussed  upon  Improv- 
ing the  quality  of  participation  rather  than 
upon  means  to  Increase  the  qiiantity  of  it? 
Increasing  participation  and  consequent  de- 
mands on  a  political  system  without  a  cor- 
responding increase  in  the  capacity  of  the 
system  to  acknowledge  and  meet  at  least  a 
portion  of  them  could  prove  disfunctlonal. 
destabilizing,  blatantly  Irresponsible,  and  In 
no  one's  Intereet — "the  people,"  the  host- 
government  or  the  United  States. 

To  turn  to  the  HPAC  reports  on  this  UUe 
and  Its  subsequent  amendnient  is  far  from 
helpful.!  Indeed,  further  confusion  can 
result  by  what  some  consider  an  implied 
expansion  of  the  mandate.  The  text  of  UUe 
IX  refers  only  to  "democratic  private  and  lo- 
cal governmental  Institutions."  Yet  the  first 
report  implicitly  recognized  that  such  insti- 
tutions are  functionally  inseparable  from  in- 
stitutions at  other  levels  of  the  society  and 
suggests  that  the  goals  of  Title  IX  can  best 
be  achieved  "through  the  building  of  demo- 
cratic private  and  public  institutions  on  all 
levels — local,  state,  and  national."  Both 
Title  IX  Itself  and  an  early  section  of  the 
report  suggest  that  popular  participation  Is 
a  desirable  goal  Insofar  as  It  contributes  to 
"economic  development."  Whether  It  la  to 
be  considered  a  "good  unto  ltself"^-as  may 
be  argued — Is  not  clear.  Yet  at  the  very  end 
of  the  report,  the  Committee  advisee  A.IJ}. 
that  the  objectives  of  Title  IX  may  involve 
a  "change  in  the  approach  of  the  Agency." 
that  it  should  develop  new  criteria  In  the 
area  of  institutional  development  to  Judge 
the  success  of  Its  efforts,  and  that  It  should 
evaluate  Its  assistance  efforts  "not  only  In 
economic  terms,  but  In  terms  of  the  extent 
to  which  our  aid  encovirages  democratic  proc- 
esses." Here  It  might  appear  that  the  Com- 
mittee Intends  economic  and  political  devel- 
opment to  be  seen  as  distinguishable,  albeit 
reinforcing,  goals,  both  of  which  are  to  be 
pursued  concomitantly  and  with  equal  vigor 
within  a  redesigned  foreign  aid  program. 

Owing  to  the  generality  which  character- 
izes statutory  law.  Executive  Branch  deter- 
mination of  Congressional  Intent  often  en- 
tails resort  to  private  consultation  with  the 
legislation's  sponsors  or  to  a  more  subtle 
examination  of  their  public  utterances.  To 
follow  this  procedure  with  respect  to  Title  IX 
results  In  a  further  expansion  of  the  mandate. 
The  two  principal  proponents  of  Title  IX — 
Congressmen  P.  Bradford  Morse  (R.,  Mass.) 
and  Donald  M.  Praser  (D..  Minn.) — appear  to 
view  Title  IX  as  not  Just  a  new  priority  Item 
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'  See  Porelgn  Assistance  Act  of  19M,  Report 
of  the  Committee  on  Porelgn  Affairs,  House 
Report  No.  1651.  89th  Congress,  2d  Session, 
and  Porelgn  Assistance  Act  of  1967,  Report  of 
the  Committee  on  Porelgn  Affairs,  House 
Report  No.  561.  90th  Congrees,  2d  Session. 


In  the  foreign  aid  program,  but  as  heralding 
a  new  U.S.  foreign  policy  stance  towards  the 
Third  World.  Undercutting  the  two  myths 
cited  previously,  Praser  haa  suggested  that 
"A  baalo  reorientation  In  our  thinking  is 
required  to  put  social  and  political  evolution 
as  the  first  concern  |  of  our  foreign  assistance 
program)  with  economic  aid  playing  the  sup- 
porting role  rather  than  the  other  way 
around."' 

Morse  has  been  equally  emphatic.  "The 
deficit  in  our  thinking  about  development  has 
been  that  we  have  concerned  ourselves  prln- 
clpaUy  with  but  one  aspect:  economics.  In- 
creasingly we  are  discovering  that  this  is 
Inadequate.  It  is  not  enough  merely  to  pro- 
vide more  economic  reeourcee  .  .  .  We  mu.t 
give  equal  attention  to  the  development  of 
human  resources.  In  abort  with  political 
development."  • 

To  follow  a  mandate  described  In  these 
terms,  political  development  would  become 
either  ot  co-equal  importance  with  economic 
developnaent,  or  the  primary  objective  of  the 
foreign  aid  program.  The  Implications  of  this 
are  far-reaching.  They  may  be  seen  to  suggest 
that  the  U.S.  Government  conscientiously 
seek  to  support  overtly  the  processes  of  social 
and  political  change  In  the  Third  World.  In 
BO  doing.  It  must  also  attempt  to  build  or 
strengthen  those  institutions — whether  eco- 
nomic, social  or  political — which  wUl  regu- 
larize and  constructively  contain  this  process 
within  a  responsible  or  "democratic"  frame- 
work. 


PITTSBURGH'S  339TH  MEDICAL 
HOSPITAL  RESERVE  UNIT  TOPS 
FOR  1969 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    PENNSTlVAmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  18.  1969 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
very  pleased  that  the  339th  Medical  Hos- 
pital General  in  Pittsburgh  has  been  se- 
lected to  receive  this  year's  award  as  the 
outstanding  large  unit  by  the  Reserve 
OCQcer's  Association. 

The  honor  comes  to  Col.  George  R. 
Gallagher  and  his  men  who  have  exhib- 
ited in  this  training  year  a  sincere  con- 
cern, interest,  and  devotion  to  the  health 
care  of  their  patients  which  will  emi- 
nently qualify  them  to  take  care  of  the 
sick  and  wounded  should  their  unit  be 
called  to  duty. 

This  is  no  less  a  testament  to  the  vari- 
ous Pittsburgh  hospitals  who  have  as- 
sisted the  men  of  the  339th  in  their  prep- 
aration for  duty,  and  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  also  compliment 
them  in  this  endeavor. 

Sincere  congratulations  are  in  order 
for  all  concerned. 


^  Donald  M.  PTaser.  "New  Directions  In  Por- 
eign  Aid."  World  Affairs.  Vol.  129.  No.  4 
(March.  1967),  p.  250.  Earlier  In  the  same 
article  Praser  states:  "There  is  Increasing 
evidence  that  the  major  shortcoming  In  the 
developing  nations  lies  in  their  political  and 
social  structure.  Until  we  address  ourselves 
to  this  reality,  little  progress  will  be  made. 
The  formulation  should  be  Inverted.  The 
problem  of  the  developing  nation  requires  at- 
tention to  the  social  and  political  structures. 
These  must  be  changed  to  release  the  energies 
of  individual  men  and  women  who  want  to 
Improve  their  lot.  This  will  lead  to  economic 
progress."  Ibid.,  pp.  245-246. 

'  The  Congressional  Record.  Pebruary  27, 
1967, 
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SURTAX  "COMPROMISE" 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    NKW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  18.  1969 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
considerable  debate  about  the  proposed 
surtax  extension  and  the  so-called  com- 
promise which  has  been  suggested. 

The  basic  need,  as  I  have  said  before, 
is  a  major  reform  of  our  tax  system  and 
elimination  of  the  many  loopholes  and 
Inequities. 

An  editorial  in  the  Jime  16  edition  of 
the  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Courier-Express  takes 
an  interesting  view  of  the  situation  as 
follows: 

SXTSTAX  "COMPaOMISE"  BAD  OUCMICK 

The  so-called  compromise  designed  to  win 
extension  of  the  10  i>er  cent  federal  surtax — 
as  worked  out  by  the  Republican  White  House 
and  a  clique  of  holdover  Southeim  Democratic 
czars  In  the  House  of  Representatives — is. 
an  Impudent  affront  to  every  American  citi- 
zen who  is  caught  In  the  relentless  wage- 
price  squeeze. 

In  the  words  of  Rep.  Henry  Reuse  (D.- 
Wls.),  It  won't  satisfy  anyone.  While  there  Is 
no  question  but  that  several  mUllon  low- 
Income,  poverty  line  families  should  and 
must  be  granted  some  form  of  tax  relief  or 
income  incentives,  the  log-rolling  deal  on 
surtax  extension  Is  not  the  way  to  do  it.  Tax 
relief  for  low-Income  families — along  with 
taxation  of  notorious  tax  avolders  In  high- 
Income  brackets— belongs  in  an  over-all  pack- 
age of  tax-reform  legislation  aimed  at  the 
basic  Internal  Revenue  tax-rate  law. 

Some  of  the  most  optimistic  apologists  for 
the  surtax  have  long  since  stopped  claiming 
it  has  checked  Inflation  up  to  this  point. 
They  say  that  It  may  do  so  In  the  future  but 
they  now  put  the  emphasis  on  the  need  for 
revenue  to  create  a  large  budget  surplus. 

If  there  are  any  "tentative"  signs  that  the 
devastating  Inflationary  fever  may  have 
slackened,  these  signs  are  not  the  work  of 
the  surtax;  they  are  the  result  of  outrageous- 
ly high  Interest  rates  depressing  such  key  In- 
dustries as  construction.  But  the  Commerce 
Department  index  of  12  closely-watched 
series  of  economic  indexes  shot  to  new  highs 
In  AprU — 84  per  cent  of  these  key  Indicators 
expanded  compared  with  38  per  cent  In 
March.  And  consumer  prices  are  running 
at  an  annual  rate  of  6.5  per  cent  com- 
pared with  4.6  per  cent  In  the  last  quarter  of 
1968. 

The  surtax  adds  to  inflation  rather  than 
cooling  it  because  It  forces  labor  unions  and 
business  managements  to  Inflate  the  prices 
of  goods  and  services  In  order  to  keep  up 
with  the  tax  drain.  Because  the  surtax  is 
never  likely  to  work  unless  a  whole  series 
of  factors  are  applied  In  balance — including 
wage  and  price  controls  or  strict  guidelines — 
It  should  be  dropped. 

If  the  question  is  replacement  revenue — 
and  It  seems  to  be — then  Rep.  WUbur  Mills, 
chairman  of  the  taxwrltlng  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  should  face  up  to  the 
"gut"  Issue  and  present  an  honest  tax-re- 
form bill.  Plugging  current  leaks  could  easily 
provide  a  substitute  for  the  the  estimated  - 
$10-blUlon  yield  from  the  war  surtax,  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  excess  war-profits  tax 
which,  at  an  86  per  cent  rate,  would  bring  in 
about  $10-blllion  alone. 

At  the  bitter  end,  it  Is  the  Vietnam  war 
which  la  the  root  cause  of  wage-price  infla- 
tion. Unlimited  defense-productMn  profits 
have  been  permitted  twice  as  long — more 
than  six  years — as  they  were  during  the  Ko- 
rean confiict.  Certainly  a  balanced  anti-ln- 
fiatlon  program  Is  vital,  but  a  year  of  "grad- 
ualism" has  achieved  little. 
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LEGAL  AND  MORAL  REASONS  FOR 
THE  ACTIONS  OF  JUDGE  GEORGE 
CROCKETT  IN  THE  NEW  BETHEL 
INCIDENT 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  18.  1969 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  as  a 
society  have  reached  the  point  where  we 
must  decide  whether  or  not  we  are  finally 
ready  to  make  the  necessary  commit- 
ments to  protect  the  life  and  well-being 
of  the  citizens  of  this  Nation  who  have 
for  too  long  a  period  of  time  been  de- 
nied many  of  the  rights  to  which  they 
are  entitled  under  the  Constitution. 
One  of  the  most  fundamental  areas  of 
our  concern  must  be  the  observance  of 
the  civil  liberties  of  individuals  who  are 
detained  by  police  oCQcers  and,  by  virtue 
of  their  lack  of  affluence,  find  that  proper 
legal  counsel  is  unavailable  to  them.  We 
must  Impress  upon  our  police  oflQcers  and 
legal  officials  the  fact  that  they  must  ob- 
tain evidence  only  through  constitutional 
and  legally  acceptable  means.  It  Is  In 
this  context  that  I  wish  to  redirect  my 
colleagues'  attention  to  the  incident  at 
the  New  Bethel  Baptist  Church.  It  Is  my 
belief  that  the  actions  of  Recorder's 
Court  Judge  George  Crockett  with  regard 
to  this  incident  were  indicative  of  the 
type  of  regard  for  the  rights  of  accused 
persons  which  is  necessary  if  the  judicial 
process  In  this  Nation  is  ever  to  become 
just  and  fair,  and  if  the  safeguards  of 
the  rights  of  the  accused  which  are  built 
into  the  Constitution  are  ever  to  become 
relevant  to  the  cases  of  all  Americans 
who  find  themselves  detained  by  police 
officers:  especially  during  the  crucial 
period  before  and  during  arrest. 

I  have  asked  that  a  statement  by  Judge 
Crockett  be  included  in  the  Record  along 
with  a  report  by  the  Law  Committee, 
New  Detroit,  Inc.,  so  that  my  colleagues 
might  be  made  more  aware  of  the  need 
for  constant  vigilance  in  the  protection 
of  the  constitutional  rights  of  all  Amer- 
icans, without  regard  to  race  or  economic 
status.  They  follow: 

Statement  bt  Judge  George  W.  Crockett, 
Aprii,  3,  1969 

The  distortions  of  fact  and  the  confusion 
over  this  Court's  actions  in  the  recent  events 
at  New  Bethel  Church  compel  me  to  make 
certain  facte  clear.  I  am  personally  deeply 
affronted  by  reports  and  stories  which  have 
clearly  and  deliberately  twisted  the  truth 
and  the  law  in  this  matter. 

More  serious  than  any  .  harm  to  me  per- 
sonally is  the  profoiuid  damage  being  done 
to  this  Court  and  to  our  entire  community 
by  those  who  would  use  this  tragic  affair 
to  Intensify  community  hostilities  which  are 
already  so  deep  and  divisive. 

The  Eictions  taken  by  me  in  my  capacity  as 
presiding  Judge,  following  the  New  Bethel 
Church  shootings  and  the  mass  arrests,  were 
legal,  proper  and  moral.  Indeed,  It  is  pre- 
cisely because  I  followed  the  law,  equally 
and  without  partiality,  that  questions  and 
accusations  are  being  raised.  If  I  were  to 
have  reacted  otherwise,  if  I  were  to  have 
Ignored  my  Judicial  and  constitutional  re- 
sponsibilities and  followed  the  often  ac- 
cepted practices  of  condoning  long  police 
detentions,  of  Ignoring  prisoners'  rights  to 
coimsel  and  of  delaying  the  hearing  on  writs 
of  habecu  corpus,  possibly  the  adverse  pub- 
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llcity  about  Judge  Crockett  may  have  been 
averted.  But  in  doing  so,  Justice  would  have 
been  denied. 

I  deplore  the  senseless  shooting  of  the 
poUcemen.  I  also  deplore  the  armed  assault 
on  a  church,  particularly  a  church  occupied 
by  men,  women  and  children,  whom  we  must 
presiune  to  be  innocent  until  and  unless 
evidence  to  the  contrary  Is  presented.  I  de- 
plore, too.  that  so  many  Innocent  people 
were  rounded  up  by  the  police.  Incarcerated 
for  many  hours  in  violation  of  their  rights 
as  citizens,  and  that  some  oflicials  who  are 
sworn  to  enforce  equal  Justice  have  com- 
plained because  I  have  done  so. 

Michigan  law  requires — does  not  suggest, 
but  requires — that  "any  Judge  who  willfully 
or  corruptly  refuses  to  consider  an  applica- 
tion action,  or  motion  for  habeas  corpus,  is 
guilty  of  malfeasance  in  office." 

Moreover,  "any  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  any  Judge  of  a  Circuit  Court  may 
Issue  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  .  .  .  upon  his 
own  motion  whenever  he  learns  that  any 
person  within  his  Jurisdiction  Is  Illegally  re- 
strained of  his  liberty."  By  statute,  Circuit 
Court,  as  used  In  this  rule,  includes  Re- 
corder's Court. 

Justice  last  Sunday  demanded  a  prompt 
Judicial  examination  and  processing  of  the 
persons  arrested.  If  there  was  any  sound 
legal  basis  for  their  detention,  they  were  de- 
tained: otherwise  they  were  entitled  to  be 
released  and  they  were  released  upon  reason- 
able bond. 

Let  us  review  the  sequence  of  events  fol- 
lowing the  shooting  of  the  officers  and  the 
storming  of  the  church  by  police,  which  oc- 
curred some  time  before  nUdnight  Satur- 
day. 

At  5:00  a.m.  I  was  called — not  by  the 
police  but  by  Representative  Del  Rio  and 
Reverend  C.  L.  Franklin,  the  church's  pastor, 
who  came  to  my  home  and  awakened  me. 
As  presiding  Judge  of  this  Court  for  the  day, 
I  went  immediately  to  the  police  station.  I 
requested  a  list  of  the  prisoners  and  was 
told — about  six  hours  after  they  were  taken 
Into  custody — that  police  didn't  know  whom 
they  were  holding. 

I  then  talked  with  Commissioner  Spreen 
who  agreed  to  furnish  a  list.  He  also  agreed 
to  set  up  a  courtroom  on  the  first  floor  of 
the  police  station.  I  requested  that  the 
Prosecutor  be  called,  and  Assistant  Prosecu- 
tor Jay  Nolan  arrived.  The  press  was  present. 
Mr.  Nolan,  the  police  and  I  agreed  on  the 
processing  of  the  prisoners.  They  were  to  be 
brought  immediately  outside  the  temporary 
courtroom  In  groups  of  10,  beginning  with 
the  women.  But  they  appeared  before  me  in- 
dividually and  each  was  Interviewed  sep- 
arately by  me  in  open  court. 

The  cases  of  39  arrestees  were  then  heard 
and  determined  as  follows: 

Fifteen  Detroit  residents  were  released  on 
$100  personal  bond  to  reappear  at  noon. 

One  man  (the  church  Janitor)  was  dis- 
charged  with   consent  of   the  Prosecutor. 

One  man  from  Ohio  was  released  on  $100 
personal  bond  and  ordered  to  reappear  at 
noon. 

Twenty-two  persons  from  out-of-town 
were  remanded   to  custody  until  noon. 

All  persons  released  on  personal  bond  ap- 
peared at  noon  as  directed. 

Further  hearings  were  terminated  by  the 
entrance  of  the  Wayne  County  Prosecutor 
who.  In  the  presence  of  the  Court,  Issued 
verbal  orders  to  the  police  countermanding  a 
court  order.  The  Prosecutor.  In  the  presence 
of  the  Coui^.  prevented  the  police  from  pro- 
ducing any  further  arrestees  for  the  hearing. 

I  have  condemned  the  Prosecutor's  action 
as  not  only  contemptuous,  but  also  as  hav- 
ing racial  overtones. 

Subsequently,  in  a  letter  to  presiding 
Judge  Robert  E.  DeMascio  dated  April  I.  I 
declined  to  press  the  formal  contempt  charge. 
To  pursue  the  cont4>mpt  proceeding.  I  felt, 
would  aggravate  the  already  tense  corn* 
munitv  confrontation. 
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Uor«OT«r.  tb«  Proaccutor  hlina«U,  after  tb« 
contempt  Inctdent,  and  before  tbe  Court  re- 
convened »t  noon  and  after  Xb»  Court  re- 
eoavened.  tilm— If  releaeed  or  requested  the 
rele«fM  of  WMne  134  aireetaee. 

It  la  Mwnt>*l  to  emptaMlM  tta*t  tbc  vaet 
majority  o(  tboee  releaeed.  approTlinately 
130  pereona,  were  reliaatrt  wltta  Um  Proaacu- 
tor's  concurrence.  Daaplte  thla  fact,  tbe  preaa 
baa  aeyerml  times  referred  to  my  action*  In 
terms  ot  "tmwMrrsnted  leniency".  There  was 
no  UBwmrranted  leniency. 

By  noon,  the  number  of  prisoners  whoae 
dlspoattlon  waa  under  question  had  been  re- 
duced sharply.  Out  of  approximately  14a 
persons  arrested,  only  13  remained  to  be 
processed.  Two  of  these  prisoners  I  ordered 
held  without  bond  because  there  waa  evi- 
dence to  do  so.  Another  I  released  on  (LOM 
bond  after  his  attorney  said  be  would  vouch 
for  him. 

Tbm  other  9  prisoners  were  tboas  wba 
poUos  said,  had  positive  nltrats  tests.  On 
this  qwsstton.  I  hold  that  such  tafeU  are  un- 
eoostltutlonal  when  taken  without  the  prsa 
ence  of  conneel  or  at  least  upon  advloe  to 
the  prisoner  that  he  is  entitled  to  ooonael 
-  «t  this-  critical  step  In  his  interrogation.  9cM 
-me  to-have  held  those  9  men,  without  objec- 
tive erldenoe  and  under  those  clrcumstanosa. 
would  have  been  Improper.  The  police  had 
many  hours  to  identify  those  nine  men.  They 
should  kaow  who  they  axe.  If  thoM  men 
committed  a  crime,  the  police  must  gather 
evidence  to  make  a  case  that  will  bold  up  in 
court.  They  still  can  do  ao  If  their  investiga- 
tion warrants  It. 

I  am  most  anzloua  that  criminals  be  ap- 
prehended, tried  and  brought  to  Justice.  Enit 
I  will  not  lend  my  office  to  practices  whl^h 
subvM^  lepU  processes  and  deny  justice  to 
aome  because  they  are  poor  or  black. 

I  lutderstand,  of  course,  why  the  hue  and 
cry  aroae.  An  angry  Prosecutor,  lacking  po- 
lice evidence  or  testimony  which  might  pro- 
duce a  probable  suspect,  and  resentful  that 
ordinary  and  undemocratic  police  practices 
were  challenged,  chose  to  divert  public  at- 
tention to  Judget  Crockett.  And  some  of 
the  media,  particularly  the  Detroit  News, 
picked  up  that  lead  and  began  their  cam- 
paign to  help  the  police  and  the  Prosecutor^ 
office  continue  their  efforts  to  dominate  and 
control  the  courts  and  legal  processes.  The 
judiciary  cannot  allow  Its  Independence  to 
be  threatened  In  this  fashion. 

Finally,  and  regretfully,  let  me  repeat  that 
tills  whole  case  does  have  racial  overtones. 
Can  any  of  you  Imagine  the  Detroit  Police 
Invading  an  aU-whlte  church  and  rounding 
up  evaryone  in  sight  to  be  bussed  to  a  whole- 
sale lockup  in  a  police  garage?  Can  any  at 
you  Imagine  a  church  group  from,  let  us  say, 
Rosedale  Park,  being  held  incommitnicado 
for  seven  bouza.  without  being  allowed  to 
telephone  relatlvea  and  without  their  con- 
stitutional rl^ts  to  counsel?  Can  any  of  you 
jtistlfy  the  jailing  of  32  women  all  night  long 
when  there  was  admittedly  not  the  slightest 
evidence  of  their  involvement  in  any  crime? 
Can  anyone  explain  in  other  than  rasdst 
terms  the  shooting  by  police  into  a  closed 
and  aurrounded  church? 

If  the  killing  had  occurred  In  a  white 
neighborhood,  I  believe  the  sequence  of 
events  would  have  been  far  different.  Be- 
cause a  terrible  crime  was  committed.  It  does 
not  follow  that  other  wrongs  be  permitted  or 
condoned.  Indeed,  constltutlonsi  safeguards 
are  needed  even  more  urgently  In  times  ot 
tension  than  In  ordinary  times. 

The  best  guarantee  to  avert  the  kind  of 
social  disaster  that  occurred  in  Detroit  in 
1967  Is  prompt  judicial  action  with  strict 
observance  of  constitutional  rights. 

I  Intend  to  continue  to  maintain  law  and 
order  in  my  court  by  dispensing  justice 
equally  and  fairly,  by  (trotectlng  each  indi- 
vidual's rights,  and  most  importantly,  by  up- 
holding the  Independence  of  the  judiciary 
and  the  dignity  of  this  court. 
If  the  real  dangers  to  our  community  are 
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to  be  uprooted,  let  the  news  media  and  all 
other  forces  of  truth  and  justice  concentrate 
on  the  underlying  causes  of  crime  and  social 
disorder  as  described  by  the  Kamar  Oom- 
nilssion  and  as  identified  by  vlrttially  every 
responsible  commentator  in  America.  The 
causes  sre  steeped  in  racism  .  .  .  racism  in 
courts.  In  our  jails.  In  our  steets  and  In  our 
hearts. 
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LAW  COMMtTTXa,  WTW  HrraOVT,  IMC. 

Paul  D.  Barman.  Associate  Dean,  Wayne 
State  University  Law  School. 

Arthur  M.  Bowman.  Director.  Neighborhood 
Legal  Services.  Inc. 

Oeorge  E.  Bushnell.  Jr.,  Past  President, 
Detroit  Bar  Association  (Disqualified  at  hia 
request — Member,  State  Judicial  Tenure 
Commission ) . 

PhUlp  F.  Collsta.  Acting  Dean,  Oaiveratty 
of  Detroit  lAW  School. 

Michael  Domonkos.  Professor  of  Law.  Uni- 
versity of  Detroit  Law  School. 

Gilbert  Donohue,  Professor  of  Law,  Uni- 
versity of  Detroit  Law  School. 

John  Felkena.  Sr..  Chairman,  Law  Com- 
mittee, New  Detroit,  Inc. 

William  B.  Ooold,  Profeaaor  of  Law,  Wayne 
State  University  Law  School. 

Michael  S.  Jcaephaon.  Profaaaor  of  Law. 
Wayne  State  University  Iaw  SchooL 

Archie  Katcher.  First  Vice  President, 
Dc:roit  Bar  Assoc. 

Raymond  W.  Krollkowskl,  Attorney  at 
Law. 

Senator  Emil  Lockwood.  BCajorlty  Leader, 
Senate  of  the  State  of  is*«>>>iy»« 

John  E.  Mogk.  Ptottmot  ot  Iaw,  Wayne 
State  University  Law  Scliool. 

Thomas  J.  M&rcom.  Task  Force  Leader,  Law 
Committee,  New  Detroit.  Inc. 

Harold  E.  Mountain,  Past  President, 
Detroit  Bar  Assoc. 

Thomas  L.  Munson  (Concurring)  Past 
Prea.,  Detroit  Bar  Assodation. 

Harold  Norrts.  Prafeaaor  of  Law.  Detroit 
C  llage  of  Law. 

Frederick  A.  Patmon.  Attorney  at  Law. 

WUllam  T.  Patrick.  Jr..  Preeident.  New 
Detroit.  Inc. 

Representative  WlUlam  A.  Ryan.  Speaker, 
House  of  Repreeentatlvea  of  tba  State  ot 
Michigan. 

Stephen  H.  Srhnlman,  Profeaaor  of  Law, 
Wayne  State  University  Law  Bcfaooi. 

Louis  F.  Simmons.  Jr..  Past  PreaidetU, 
Wolverine  Bar  Association. 

Myron  H.  Wahls.  President,  Wolverine  Bar 
Association.  » 

Edward  M.  Wise,  profeaaor  of  Law,  Wayne 
Stete  University  La4  SchooL 

Senator  Coleman^ A.  Toong,  Co-Chalrman, 
Law  Committee,  N|»w  Detroit,  Inc. 

•OASB   or  TaxrsTtas,    nxw    iwraorr,   nfc. 

John  W.  Armstrong,  Mrs.  Lena  Blvena, 
Paul  Borman,  Brolck  Brush,  MJ).,  Mrs.  Oerald 
Bright,  Bev.  Mncolm  Carron,  S.J.,  Walker 
L.  Clsler,  Warden  Croft,  WUllam  M.  Day. 
Frank  Ditto. 

John  Dodds.  Norman  Drachler,  Ph.  D., 
John  FMkens.  Sr.,  Max  M.  Fisher  (Chairman) , 
Henry  Ford,  n,  Hans  Oehrke,  Jr..  Deloa 
Hamlin.  Norvell  Harrington,  Joeeph  L.  Hud- 
son, Jr.,  Richard  F.  Huegll. 

Arthur  L.  Johnson,  William  R.  Keast, 
Ph.  D.,  Raymond  W.  Krollkowskl,  Senator 
Emll  Lockwood,  Ralph  T.  McElvenny, 
Roland  A.  Newhort.  William  T.  Patrick,  Jr. 
(President),  John  S.  Plngel,  Hon.  CTurtls 
Potter.  Rev.  Robert  L.  Potts. 

Walter  P.  Reuther,  James  M.  Roche.  Rep- 
resentative William  A.  Ryan,  Mel  Scheeta, 
Hon.  Robert  R.  Tlndal,  Lynn  A.  TDwnsend, 
Mrs.  Jean  Washington,  Stanley  J.  Wlnkel- 
man.  Jack  Wood.  Senator  Coleman  A.  Toung. 

iMTaooucnoN 
The  tragic  eventa  at  March  39.  1949  at  the 
New   Bethel   Church  have   ooosideraUy   In- 
creased racial   tensions  in  our   community. 


To  a  significant  extent  the  reporting  of 
eventa  subsequent  to  this  Incident  as  they 
Involve  the  Recorder's  Court  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  divlslveneaa. 

In  making  the  statement  public.  New  De- 
troit seeka  to  act  as  a  reconciler  in  the 
Detroit  ooouBunlty  through  the  education 
of  the  public  to  a  greater  understanding  of 
the  laws  involved  in  the  case.  The  Integrity 
of  OUT  Constitutional  order  rests  on  public 
support  and  such  support  cannot  exist  with- 
out public  understanding.  Our  city  des- 
perately needs  mutual  trust  and  confidence 
Self-government  cannot  exist  without  self- 
dlsctpline.  All  authority  must  be  account- 
able. Such  mutual  trxist.  self  disdpilne  and 
acooimtabillty  can  be  encouraged  by  greater 
understanding  of  our  lavra  and  of  the  rote  of 
the  judiciary  In  Interpreting  and  applying 


At  the  outset  we  emphasize  ttMt  the 
question  Is  not  whether  the  Judge's  rulings 
were  legally  fiawless.  In  the  interpretation 
and  appUcatioQ  of  OoBetlutlonal  standards 
regarding  detention,  probable  cause  and 
the  right  ot  counael,  there  Is  no  "perfect 
ruling." 

In  evaluating  the  Judge's  rulings,  the  only 
legitlBkate  Inquiry  Is  whether  such  rulings 
had  reasonable  basis  in  the  law.  A  judge 
need  not  be  perfect,  for  ttie  sppellatA  process 
assures  a  remedy  for  those  who  dispute  a 
ruling. 

In  our  opinion  there  Is  more  than  merely 
a  justifiable  basis  for  his  oondvict  and  exer- 
cise of  judicial  discretion.  There  Is  Uttle 
question  that  Michigan  law  placed  upon  this 
Judge,  as  a  presiding  judge  of  the  Record- 
er's Ootirt,  the  responsibility  of  being  avail- 
able for  and  maUng  a  judicial  inquiry  Into 
challenges  of  illegal  detention. 

Accordingly  we  adopt  the  position  paper 
hereto  annexed  in  the  hope  that,  with  the 
understanding  that  a  luiowiadge  of  the  facts 
and  at  the  law  brings  about,  our  community 
wlU  be  reooncUad  and  reunited.  In  tit»  name 
of  the  rule  of  law,  we  urge  all  In  our  com- 
munity to  respect  and  defend  the  independ- 
ence and  the  integrity  of  the  judiciary.  Only 
in  this  way  can  we  preserve,  protect  and  de- 
fend the  Uberty  and  security  of  every  person 
In  our  City. 

STATKMEMT    OV    rsCTB 

The  relevant  facts  aa  preaented  to  Judge 
Oeocge  W.  Crockett  appear  to  be: 

1.  The  Detroit  Police  Department  «•• 
called  to  the  New  Bethal  Church  ahorUy 
before  Midnight  on  March  29,  1969  as  the 
result  of  a  shooting  In  which  tragically  one 
police  officer  was  killed  and  another  wounded. 
The  police  subsequently  took  into  custody 
some  one  hundred  and  forty- two  persons 
who  were  found  inside  the  Church. 

2.  Approximately  six  hours  later,  the 
Preaidlng  Judge  at  the  Recorder's  Ooiurt  for 
the  City  of  Detroit  waa  contacted  by  two 
private  clUaaas.  and  told  Uiat  the  Detroit 
Police  had  taken  upwarda  of  a  hundred  peo- 
ple into  custody  including  at  least  thirty 
women,  some  of  whom  were  a<xompanled  by 
children;  that  all  of  the  persons  were  being 
detained  at  the  First  Precinct  Station  and 
had  been  refused  permission  to  m.ike  phone 
calls  or  otherwise  contact  attorneys,  rria- 
tlves  or  friends. 

3.  The  Judge  then  proceeded  to  the  First 
Precinct  Station  where  he  met  with  the  De- 
troit Police  Commissioner  and  requested  a 
list  of  all  of  those  held  in  custody  so  that 
their  names  could  be  inserted  on  a  Writ  of 
Habeas  Corpus  which  he  had  prepared.  The 
Judge  also  requested  and  was  granted  a 
room  for  the  hearings  on  the  Writ,  and  he 
asked  that  the  Wayne  County  Prosecutor  be 
notified  of  such  hearings. 

4.  The  Habeas  Corpus  proceedings  com- 
menced at  6:40  A.M.  Sunday  morning  and 
were  open  to  the  public.  The  cases  of  thirty- 
nine  suspects  were  then  heard  and  deter- 
mined as  foUows:  fifteen  Detroit  residents 
were  rele4sed  on  One  Hundxad  Dollar  per- 
sonal bond  to  reappear  at  noon;  one  man 
(the  Church  janitor)    was  discharged  with 
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the  consent  of  tba  Proeecutor;  one  man  from 
Ohio  waa  releaaed  without  bond  and  ordered 
to  reappear  at  noon;  twenty-two  peraona 
from  out-of-town  were  remanded  to  cuatody 

until  nooti. 

5.  The  Jtidge  then  ordered  the  release  of 
another  Detroit  reatdent  on  One  Hundred 
Dollar  personal  bond.  At  this  point  the  Pros- 
ecuting Attorney  entered  the  room  and 
countermanded  the  Court's  order  releasing 
thU  suspect.  Notwithstanding  the  Court's 
warning  of  contempt  proceedings,  the  Pros- 
ecutor in  the  presence  of  the  Court  directed 
the  police  to  retain  the  suspect  In  custody 
and  further  ordered  that  no  additional  sus- 
pects be  brought  before  the  Court.  The  Court 
had  no  alternative  but  to  recess. 

6.  At  noon  of  the  same  day,  the  Court  re- 
convened and  approximately  one  hundred 
and  thirty  prisoners  were  released  either  at 
the  request  of  the  Assistant  Prosecuting  At- 
torney or  with  his  consent.  The  sixteen  sus- 
pects who  were  ordered  to  reappear  did  so. 

7.  The  Assistant  Prosecuting  Attorney 
requested  an  adjournment  of  the  bearing 
for  twenty-four  hours  on  seven  of  the  re- 
maining suspects — four  of  whom  had  tested 
positive  on  a  nitrate  test;  one  who,  though 
not  tested,  was  believed  to  have  had  nitrate 
traces  on  bis  hands;  and  two  others  who 
showed  no  signs  of  nitrate  but  were  wanted 
by  the  Assistant  Prosecutor  for  further  in- 
vestigation. 

8.  The  Court  denied  the  motion  and 
granted  the  Writ  releasing  the  seven  suspects 
on  the  grounds  that  the  People  did  not  show 
probable  cause  to  hold  them  and  that  the 
Police  violated  the  Constitutional  rights  of 
some  of  the  suspects  by  denying  the  right 
to  counsel  during  the  administration  of  the 
nitrate  tests. 

Based  upon  the  foregoing  facts,  certain 
legal  Issues  are  raised.  These  Issues  relate 
to  (1)  the  Court's  prompt  Inquiry  at  the 
police  station  of  the  allegations  relating  to 
the  incommunicado  detention  of  the  sus- 
pects; (2)  the  issuance  of  the  Writ  of  Ha- 
beas Corpus;  and  (3)  the  release  of  seven 
suspects  over  the  Assistant  Prosecutor's  ob- 
jections. 

At  the  outset  of  this  discussion  we  must 
emphasize  that  the  question  is  not  whether 
Judge  Crockett's  rulings  were  legally  flaw- 
less. In  the  interpretation  and  application 
of  Constitutional  standards  regarding  deten- 
tion, probable  cause,  and  the  right  to  coun- 
sel there  is  no  "correct"  ruling.  The  very 
complexity  of  these  problems  demand  that 
a  Judge  be  given  w^de  latitude  in  his  judg- 
ments, for  only  he  has  full  access  and  ex- 
posure to  all  the  relevant  facts.  Thus,  In 
evaluating  Judge  Crockett's  rulings  based 
upon  the  evidence  presented  to  him,  the  only 
legitimate  Inquiry  Is  whether  such  rulings 
were  plausibly  based  in  the  law. 

I.  THX  PBXSroiNC  JXJDGK  OF  THX  RECOROEK'S 
COtTRT  HAD  THX  AUTHOairT  OF  LAW  TO  CO  TO 
THX  POLICE  STATION  TO  INQDISB  AS  TO  THE 
ALLOCATIONS  THAT  PEOPLE  WERE  THERE  BEING 
ILLEGALLY    DETAINED 

At  approximately  6:00  A.M.  on  Sunday 
morning,  March  30.  1969,  Judge  Oeorge  W. 
Crockett,  Jr.  was  awakened  at  his  home  by  a 
State  Representative,  Jamee  Del  Rio,  and  the 
pastor  of  New  Bethel  Church,  Reverend  C.  L. 
Franklin,  and  told  "that  a  homicide  had  oc- 
curred at  or  near  New  Bethel  Church  .  .  . 
sometime  around  midnight  of  last  evening; 
that  the  Detroit  Police  bad  taken  upwarda  of 
a  hundred  people  Into  custody  Including  at 
least  thirty  (30)  women,  some  ot  whom  were 
accompanied  by  children;  that  all  of  the 
arrested  persons  were  being  detained  at  the 
first  Precinct  Station  and  had  been  refused 
pennlasion  to  make  phone  calls  or  otherwise 
contact  attorneys,  relatives  or  friends;  that 
these  prisoners  were  not  being  held  pursuant 
to  any  warrant  or  other  court  order." '  As 
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Presiding  Judge  ot  the  Recorder's  Court, 
Judge  Crockett  vras  "charged  with  the  gen- 
eral supervision  azxd  superintendence  of  the 
work  of  the  Court."  *  Subaeetlon  (e)  of  that 
rule  also  requires  that  applioations  for  Writs 
of  Habeas  Corpus  he  presented  to  the  Presid- 
ing Judge. 

We  believe  that  Judge  Crockett's  response 
to  the  complaints  of  Representative  Del  Rio 
and  Reverend  Franklin  must  be  viewed  in 
the  context  of  his  duties  as  Presiding  Judge. 
The  purpose  of  a  Habeas  Corpus  proceeding 
"is  to  cause  the  release  of  persons  illegally 
confined,  to  inquire  into  the  authority  of  law 
by  which  a  person  Is  deprived  of  his  lib- 
erty .  .  ."  "  The  Importance  of  these  proceed- 
ings in  preventing  any  prolongation  of  an 
illegal  detention  has  been  explicitly  recog- 
nized in  Michigan.  Writs  of  Habeas  Corpus 
are  returnable  "forthwith,  or  at  the  nearest 
available  time  or  place"  (Emphasis  added).* 
Moreover,  the  Michigan  Supreme  Court  re- 
cently held  that  in  the  protection  of  a  crim- 
inal suspect's  rights,  "Magistrates  of  Michi- 
gan .  .  .  (are)  on  legal  duty  at  all  times; 
Sunday,  holidays  or  no."  •  It  appears  that 
these  specific  mandates,  which  show  no  ref- 
erence for  either  the  hour  or  tJie  day,  create 
a  duty  in  a  Presiding  Judge  notified  of  an 
illegal  confinement  to  determine  whether 
immediate  Judicial  intervention  Is  required 
to  preserve  the  rights  of  citizens  within  his 
jurisdiction.  f\ 

Tbe  facts  which  confronted  J^dge  Crockett 
In  the  early  morning  hours  of  Sunday,  March 
30,  1969,  illustrate  precisely  the  kind  of  ex- 
igent circumstances  which  makes  the  twenty- 
four  hour  on-call  availability  of  judges  neces- 
sary. The  law  does  not  require  that  the  one 
hundred  and  forty-two  (142)  persons  being 
held  at  the  police  station  be  without  remedy 
until  Tuesday  morning  (Monday  was  a  court 
holiday) ,  since  this  would  subordinate  the 
rights  of  the  individual  to  mere  formalities. 

n.  THE  JUDGE  HAD  THE  AUTBORITT  OF  LAW  IN 
ISStriNG  THX  WRIT  OF  HABEAS  CORPUS 
WHETHER  IT  BE  DEEMED  TO  HAVE  BEEN  TTPON 
THE  ORAL  APPLICATION  OF  TWO  CITIZENS  OB 
UPON     HIS     OWN     MOTION 

Substantial  controversy  has  surrounded 
Judge  Crockett's  issuance  of  the  Writ  of 
Habeas  Corpus  for  the  one  hundred  and 
forty-two  (142)  persons  held  at  the  First 
Precinct  Police  Station.  Prom  this  contro- 
versy the  serious  charge  that  the  Judge 
abused  bis  judicial  responsibililties  has 
emerged.  The  Import  of  this  charge  warrants 
a  thorough  examination  of  the  pertinent  law. 

Under  Section  600.4316  of  Michigan  Com- 
piled Laws,  a  judge  empowered  to  grant  the 
Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  may  do  so  upon 
"proper  application."  The  application  "may 
be  brought  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  person  re- 
strained of  his  liberty."  • 

Thus,  either  Representative  Del  Rio  or 
Reverend  Franklin  could  have  brought  a 
formal  complaint  requesting  the  Writ.  Never- 
theless, Judge  Crockett  chose  to  bring  the 
Writ  In  his  own  name.  Whether  this  decision 
was  made  in  order  to  save  time  or  for  some 
other  reason  is  immaterial.  Since  it  was  Del 
Rio  and  Franklin  who  brought  the  facts  to 
the  Judge's  attention  and  requested  that  the 
Judge  act,  in  a  real  sense  they  were  the  com- 
plaining parties.  Although  Section  712.S  of 
the  Michigan  Court  Rules  envisions  a  formal 
written  application  for  a  Writ  of  Habeas 
Corpus,  it  Is  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
under  the  circumstances  the  oral  application 
was  sufficient  and  that  Del  Rio  and  Franklin 
did  "properly  apply"  for  the  Writ.  This  view 
is  consistent  with  that  of  the  commentators 
Honigman  and  Hawkins  stating,  "the  form 
and  sufficiency  of  all  pleadings  must  be  deter- 
mined 'by  construction  of  the  rules  which 
will  secure  substantial  Justice  on  the  merits 
.  .  .'  "  '  Consequently.  If  the  Recorder's  Court 
Judge  is  deemed  not  to  have  the  power  to 
issue  a  Writ  on  bis  own  motion  a  liberal  In- 
terpretation ot  the  oral  application  is  appro- 
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prlate.  "(T)echnlcal  defects  In  the  pleadings 
should  not  forestall  relief  If  an  illegal  deten- 
tion is  .  .  .  brought  to  the  judge's  atten- 
tion."* 

Still  another  basis  tot  the  propriety  of  the 
Writ  Issued  In  this  case  Is  found  In  the  lan- 
guage of  M.CX.A.  {  600.4307  giving  "any  per- 
son" (including  the  Judge)  the  right  to  bring 
an  action  for  Habeas  Corpus.  The  breadth 
of  this  provision  elevates  the  scrupulous  pro- 
tection of  the  Constitutional  rights  of  those 
detained  over  technical  standing  require- 
ments. 

Finally,  we  must  go  to  the  provisions  of 
Michigan  Court  Rule  {  712.7  which  grant  at 
least  some  Michigan  judges  the  power  to 
issue  Wrlta  on  their  own  motion: 

"Any  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  any 
judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and 
any  judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  may  issue  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  or  an  order  to  show 
cause,  upon  his  own  motion  whenever  he 
learns  that  any  person  within  his  Jurisdic- 
tion is  illegally  restrained  of  his  liberty." 

The  question  remains  whether  a  judge  of 
the  Recorder's  Court  of  the  City  of  Detroit 
has  the  powers  enumerated  in  Court  Rule 
S  712.7.  Some  guidance  is  provided  In  M.C.L.A. 
§  726.17  which  sets  forth  the  powers  of  a 
Judge  of  the  Recorder's  Court  vrtth  respect  to 
Habeas  Corpus.  It  read  as  follows: 

"The  Judge  of  said  Recorder's  Court  shall 
possess  the  same  power  to  grant  writs  of 
habeas  corpus,  returnable  before  himself,  to 
adjudicate  thereon,  and  do  all  acts  in  vaca- 
tion touching  any  suit  or  proceeding  in  said 
court,  as  Is  now,  or  may  be  possessed  by  the 
Judges  of  the  Circuit  Courts  of  the  State, 
in  matters  before  said  Circuit  Court."  (Em- 
phasis added.)  _ 

While  we  have  found  no  case  whlcB  chal- 
lenges the  power  of  a  Recorder's  Court  Judge 
to  issue  a  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  on  his  own 
motion  It  is  arguable  that  the  use  of  the 
word  "grant"  In  §  726.17  as  opposed  to  the 
word  "Issue"  suggests  that  a  Recorder's  Court 
Judge  Is  denied  the  power  clearly  conferred 
upon  Judges  of  both  the  Circuit  Courts  and 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  This  interpreta- 
tion is  not  supported  by  the  purport  of  the 
legislation  establishing  the  Recorder's  Court 
which  has  sought  to  equate  that  Court's 
powers  with  those  of  the  Circuit  Courts.  The 
general  Jurisdictional  section  of  the  statute 
creating  the  Recorder's  Court  is  M.C.L.A. 
5  726.11.  Among  other  things,  it  empowers 
the  Court  to:  "do  all  lawful  acts  which  may 
be  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  Into  com- 
plete effect  the  powers  and  jurisdiction  given 
by  this  act,  and  especially  to  issue  all  uirits 
and  process,  and  to  do  all  acts  which  the 
circuit  courts  of  this  state,  uHthin  their  re- 
spective jurisdictions,  may,  in  like  cases, 
issue  and  do  by  the  laws  of  this  state  .  .  ." 
(Emphasis  added.) 

On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  analysis,  we 
conclude  that  the  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus 
Issued  by  Judge  Crockett,  whether  it  Is 
deemed  to  be  upon  the  oral  application  of 
Del  Rio  and  Franklin  or  his  own  motion  is 
supported  by  the  laws  of  Michigan. 

Xn.  THE  JUDGE'S  RELEASE  OP  SEVEN  SUSPECTS, 
NOTWITHSTANDINC  THE  OBJECTION  OP  THE 
ASSISTANT  PROSECUTOR,  IS  AUTHORIZla)  BY 
LAW 

It  is  important  to  note  that  on  Sunday, 
March  30,  1969,  there  were  actually  two  ses- 
sions at  which  persons  held  in  custody  were 
brought  before  the  Court.  The  first  session 
(hereinafter.  Morning  Session)  convened  at 
approximately  6:40  AM.*  and  was  recessed  at 
about  8:00  A.M.  The  second  session  (herein- 
after. Afternoon  Session)  reconvened  at  noon 
and  continued  through  the  afternoon. 

During  the  morning  Session  thirty-nine 
cases  were  heard.  Fifteen  Detroit  residents 
were  released  from  custody  on  One  Hundred 
dollar  personal  bond  and  one  Ohio  resident 
was  released  on  bis  personal  bond.  All  sixteen 
were  ordered  to  reappear  at  noon.  Twenty- 
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two  penozu  from  out-of>town  were  remaixled 
to  custody.**  Only  one  person,  the  Church 
jAnltor.  WM  dlsohMged  and  thu  wm  with 
the  consent  of  the  Aeetatant  Proaecutor.  By 
virtue  of  theae  actions  and  the  Proeecutor's 
actions,  fln*l  dlspoelUon  of  the  Writ  of 
Habeas  Corpus  was  postponed  for  avftnl 
hours  until  noon. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Afternoon 
Session  the  Assistant  Prosecutor.  Jay  Nolan, 
informed  the  Court  that  the  police  bad  re- 
leased "upwards  of  a  hundred  people"  In 
accordance  with  the  understanding  he  had 
with  the  Court  because  their  Investigation 
determined  that  "we  bad  no  basis  to  hold 
them."  '■  Of  those  arrested  at  the  time  of  the 
hearing  neither  the  Assistant  Prosecutor  nor 
the  Court  knew  exactly  how  many  people  bad 
been  taken  from  the  New  Bethel  Church.'" 

Contrary  to  the  reporting  at  the  time.  It  la 
now  clear  that  virtually  all  (142)  of  theae 
persons  were  released  by  or  at  the  request 
of  the  Assistant  Prosecutor.  Thus,  If  there  Is 
any  dispute  It  must  Involve  the  release  of  the 
seven  persons  whom  the  Assistant  Prosecutor 
sought  to  retain  In  custody.  As  to  these 
seven  the  question  Is:  did  the  prosecution 
offer  sufficient  legally  obtained  evidence 
agatmt  these  persons  to  establish  probable 
"  caim-that  each  had  committed  a  crime?  If 
such  evidence  was  not  offered  to  the  Court, 
the  detention  of  such  persons  was  improper 
and  the  Judge  was  obliged  to  order  their 
release. 

Recognizing  that  the  Court  must  rule 
upon  the  legality  of  a  detention  based  only 
upon  the  evidence  offered  at  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Hearing  an  examination  of  such  evi- 
dence Is  required.  Against  two  men  the 
Assistant  Prosecutor  offered  no  evidence 
other  than  the  fact  that  each  was  Inside 
the  Church  when  taken  Into  custody.  A 
third  man  had  been  taken  from  the  Church: 
although  be  refused  to  take  a  nitrate  test 
there  was  evidence  that  a  police  detective 
MW  a  "speck"  of  nitrate  on  bis  hands.  As 
to  the  remaining  foiu  suspects  who  had  been 
taken  from  the  Church,  the  paraffin  nitrate 
tests  showed  positive  signs  of  nitrate  on  their 
hands. 

If  the  seven  suspects  In  question  were 
lawfully  under  arrest  by  Constitutional 
standards  at  the  time  of  the  hearing,  their 
continued  custody  was  legal  and  the  Writ 
should  have  been  denied.  On  the  other  hand, 
IX  they  were  not  under  arrest  or  If  the  ar- 
rests were  not  made  upon  probable  cause, 
further  restraint  would  be  In  violation  of 
their  Constitutional  rights.  The  question 
could  be  easily  disposed  of  if  we  can  con- 
clude that  there  was  sufficient  legal  cause 
to  Justify  the  arrest  of  all  one  hundred  and 
forty-two  persons  found  In  the  New  Bethel 
Church.  In  such  Instance  each  of  the  seven 
men  were  lawfully  arrested  and  their  con- 
tinued detention  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
arrest  would  be  proper.  This  position  is  not 
without  appeal  and  It  meriu  substantial 
discussion. 

A.  Were  the  seven  suspects  under  lawful  ar- 
rest at  the  time  they  were  taken  into  cus- 
tody at  the  New  Bethel  Church? 
This  aspect  of  the  discussion  Is  devoted  to 
the  concept  of  "arrest"  as  It  relates  to  various 
preconditions  set  forth  by  the  cotirts  and 
the  United  States  Constitution.  We  are  aware 
of  the  terms,  "arrest  for  Investigation"  and 
"limited  detention"  which  Imply  a  lesser 
standard  of  cause  and  a  narrower  invasion 
of  liberty.  Such  concepu.  If  valid,  provide 
a  reasonable  incubation  period  during  which 
the  detention  may  mature  Into  a  full  blown 
arrest.  Insofar  as  these  terms  are  applicable 
to  the  situation  at  hand  they  are  discussed 
in  another  portion  of  this  paper. 

The  principle  th«t  It  U  better  to  aUow 
some  guilty  men  to  go  free  than  to  subject 
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citizens  to  essy  arrest  U  deeply  embedded  In 
the  Fourth  Amendment."  As  a  conseqxience, 
the  notion  of  "probable  cause"  is  an  essen- 
tial safeguard  to  the  individual  liberties  oC 
every  American  citizen  Yet  while  the  Bill  of 
Rlghu  protects  a  person  from  arbitrary  in- 
vasions of  his  person  or  property,  it  author- 
izes arrests  where  the  officer  has  probable 
cause  to  believe  that  a  person  has  com- 
mitted a  felony.  Tlius,  If  the  police  had 
probable  cause  to  ^lleve  that  each  of  the 
seven  suspects  In  question  had  committed  a 
felony  at  the  time  they  were  first  taken  into 
custody,  it  follows  that  they  had  probable 
cause  to  hold  theae  men  and  the  Writ 
should  have  been  denied. 

In  this  case  the  police  re8p>onded  to  a  call 
.for  help  by  a  wounded  officer.  When  they 
arrived  at  the  scene  they  found  two  seriously 
injured  policemen — one  officer  later  died  In 
the  hospital. ■•  According  to  Commissioner 
Spreen's  statement,  which  was  given  to  the 
Judge  during  the  early  morning  conference 
at  the  police  station,  responding  police  units 
"entered  the  New  Bethel  Church.  Phila- 
delphia and  Llnwood.  and  the  responding 
officers  were  met  with  a  hall  of  gunfire.  When 
additional  officers  arrived  at  the  scene,  they 
were  successful  In  entering  the  chxirch  under 
fire  and  effected  the  arrest  of  many  of  the 
participants  .  .  .  three  rifles,  three  hand  guns 
and  a  quantity  of  ammunition  have  been 
confiscated.  A  group  of  persons  are  In  cus- 
tody for  questioning  in  the  matter."  '  • 

If  we  assume  these  facts  to  be  true,  the 
officers  had  probable  cause  to  believe  that  a 
felony  had  been  committed.  Moreover,  they 
had  probable  cause  to  believe  that  the  felony 
had  been  committed  by  some  person  or  per- 
sons in  the  New  Bethel  Church.  The  question 
remains,  however,  whether  this  nature  of 
probable  cause  was  sufficient  to  Justify  the 
arrest  of  all  one  hundred  and  forty-two  (143) 
persons. 

In  examining  this  question  we  are  not  In- 
sensitive to  the  difficult  circumstances  which 
confronted  the  police.  The  situation  was 
most  volatile — it  was  late  at  night  In  an  area 
of  substantial  social  unrest.  An  attempt  to 
properly  Isolate  and  Interrogate  the  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-two  (143)  possible  assailants 
and  witnesses  may  have  been  dangerous  as 
well  as  impractical.  In  addition,  the  crime 
Involved  was  a  most  serious  one  which  war- 
ranted vigorous  pursuit  of  the  criminals. 

As  Mr.  Justice  Jackson  pointed  out  in  his 
dissent  in  Brinegar  v.  United  States,"  when 
the  public  Interest  Is  great  and  the  offense 
grave,  the  courts  will  strive  hard  to  sustain 
actions  by  the  police  which  are  fairly  ex- 
ecuted and  in  good  faith.  However,  exigent 
circumstances  can  do  no  more  than  Justify 
a  liberal  construction  of  probable  cause;  they 
cannot  dissolve  the  requirement.  "(I)f  sub- 
jective good  faith  alone  were  the  test,  the 
protections  of  the  Fourth  Amendment  would 
evaporate,  and  the  people  would  be  'secure 
In  their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects' 
only  in  the  discretion  of  the  police."  " 

One  basic  principle  which  must  remain  in- 
violate Is  that  guilt  is  personal.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  evidence  of  conspiracy  each  person 
is  entitled  to  be  Judged  only  upon  the  evi- 
dence against  him  as  an  individual.  Oroup 
guilt  or  guilt  by  association  has  no  place 
In  our  law.  Speaking  for  the  majority  in 
the  Brinegar  case.  Justice  Rutledge  stated: 
"The  history  of  the  use,  and  not  infre- 
quent abuse  of  the  power  to  arrest  cautions 
that  a  relaxation  of  the  fundamental  re- 
quirements of  probable  cause  would  'leave 
law  abiding  citizens  at  the  mercy  of  the 
law  officers'  whim  or  caprice.'  " 

Thus,  "the  constitutional  validity  of  an 
arrest  depends  upon  whether,  at  the  moment 
the  arrest  was  made,  the  officer  had  probable 
cause  to  make  It — whether  at  that  moment 
the  facts  and  circumstances  within  his 
knowledge  and  of  which  he  had  reasonably 
trustworthy    Information,    is    sufficient    to 
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warrant  a  prudent  man  to  believe  that  the 
suspect  had  committed  or  was  committing 
an  offense."  (BnphaaU  added. )» 

It  has  been  repeatedly  emphasized  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  that  where  there  are  numer- 
ous actual  or  potential  siiapects,  without 
further  evidence  of  individual  guilt,  all  of 
them  may  not  be  arrested,  nor  niay  any  one 
be  arrested  at  random.  In  Wong  Sun  v. 
United  States."  an  Informant  had  said  that 
"Blackle  Toy."  the  proprietor  of  a  laundry 
on  Leavenworth  Street,  had  sold  an  ounce 
of  heroin.  There  were  several  Chinese  laun- 
dries on  this  street,  and  apparently  more 
than  one  Toy.  It  was  held  that  the  arrest  or 
one  of  them  was  unlawful  because  there 
was  no  showing  that  the  officers  "had  some 
information  of  some  kind  which  had  nar- 
rowed the  scope  of  their  search  to  this  pnr- 
tlcular  Toy."  (Emphasis  added). 

Similarly  in  Mallory  v.  United  States,-"'  In- 
volving a  rape  by  a  masked  individual,  the 
only  three  persons  who  fit  the  general  de- 
scription of  the  rapist  and  who  had  access 
to  the  basement  where  the  rape  occurred 
were  arrested.  The  court  said:  "Presumably, 
whomever  the  police  arrest  they  must  ar- 
rest on  'probable  cause.'  It  is  not  the  func- 
tion of  the  police  to  arrest,  as  it  were,  at 
large  and  to  use  an  interrogating  proceis 
at  police  headquarters  in  order  to  determine 
whom  they  should  charge  before  a  commit- 
ting magistrate  on  'probable  cause.'"  (Em- 
phasis added). 

While  the  police  had  at  the  New  Bethel 
Church  one  hundred  and  forty-two  (142i 
suspects,  it  was  never  shown  to  Judge  Crock- 
ett by  the  Prosecutor  that  they  had  infor- 
mation at  the  time  of  the  detention  as  to  any 
person  or  persons  which  could  narrow  the 
focus  of  guilt  to  meet  probable  cause  stand- 
ards. The  very  fact  that  all  one  hundred  and 
forty-two  (143)  persons  including  the  wom- 
en and  children  were  taken  Into  custody  snd 
that  all  but  ten  were  ultimately  released  by 
the  poUce  or  the  Prosecutor  because  they 
"had  no  basis  to  hold  them"  "  falls  to  sup- 
port any  contention  that  the  police  had 
probable  cause  at  the  time  of  the  arrest 
Since  the  Assistant  Prosecutor  presented  no 
evidence  to  the  Court  which  would  distin- 
guish the  seven  suspects  he  sought  to  retain 
from  the  rest  of  the  persons  taken  from  the 
Church  en  masse.  It  must  be  assumed  that 
the  Assistant  Prosecutor's  concession  of  no 
probable  cause  was  equally  applicable  to 
them  at  the  time  they  were  taken  into  cu.s- 
tody. 

This  conclusion  does  not  suggest  that  the 
police  are  helpless  In  such  situations.  Had  the 
prosecution  Introduced  any  evidence  that 
the  shooting  had  occurred  from  Inside  the 
Church  In  the  presence  and  view  of  all  the 
persons  inside.  It  is  possible  that  sufficient 
Inferences  of  a  conspiracy  among  such  per- 
sons could  be  elevated  to  probable  cause 
Similarly,  had  the  prosecution  offered  any 
evidence  which  would  connect  the  guns  or 
ammunition  with  any  person  or  persons, 
probable  cause  may  have  existed.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  was  no  such  evidence  presented. 
Instead,  the  Assistant  Prosecutor's  sole  reli- 
ance on  the  mere  presence  of  each  suspect  In 
the  Church  was  made  clear  throughout  the 
Transcript.-".' 

As  a  result  of  the  foregoing  analysis  we 
conclude  that' in  the  absence  of  evidence  and 
coherent  argument  to  establish  a  conspiracy 
among  the  one  hundred  and  forty-two  (142 1 
persons  taken  from  the  New  Bethel  Church, 
a  ruling  that  there  was  no  showing  of  prob- 
able cause  to  Justify  the  arrest  of  any  of  these 
persons  is  amply  supported  In  the  law.  Con- 
sequently, as  to  those  suspects  whose  con- 
tinued detention  was  sought  with  no  further 
cause  than  their  presence  In  the  Church 
(only  five  of  the  seven  showed  signs  of 
nitrate),  a  finding  of  no  probable  cause  and 
a  granting  of  the  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus 
was  JusUfled.  A  more  detailed  discussion  of 


the  ralMkM  of  tba  t«o  non-nitrate  suspects 
further  supports  the  propriety  of  the  Couni 
actions. 

One  of  these  suapeots  was  a  resident  of  New 
York.  The  Aialstaat  Prosecutor  asked  the 
Court  to  retain  custody  over  this  man  for 
a  short  period  of  time  so  that  the  police 
could  check  for  a  criminal  record.  At  this 
point  the  Court  stated : 

The  CotTST.  It  Is  not  solely  whether  this 
man  has  a  record.  What  is  there  you  think 
Justifies  this  Court  In  detaining  this  man? 
What  relationship  does  this  man  have  to  the 
alleged  criminal  acts  or  act? 

Mr.  Nolan.  Tour  Honor,  he  was  arrested  In 
the  premises  where  the — after  the  shoot- 
ing on  the  street  and  the  officers  undertook 
to  enter  and  there  was  firing  inside  there. 
Other  than  that,  that  Is  the  extent  of  what 

I  have. 

•     •     • 

The  CovBT.  All  you  have  against  this  man 
Is  that  be  was  among  the  hundred  who  were 
attending  whatever  the  affair  was  and  he 
is  from  New  York? 

Mr.  Nolan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CoiniT.  Is  that  all? 

Mr.  NoLAJf .  Yes.  sir." 

At  this  point  the  Judge  ordered  the  sus- 
pect released  and  Mr.  Nolan  requested  that 
the  Court  maintain  Jurisdiction  over  the  per- 
son by  placing  him  on  bond.  The  Court 
asked  defense  counsel  whether  he  would 
agree  to  such  a  procedure;  counsel  opposed 
the  suggestion.  The  Court  pointed  out  that 
it  had  no  authority  to  confine  the  suspect  to 
Detroit  by  way  of  personal  bond  and  re- 
leased him  because  the  prosecution  had  "not 
shown  anything  to  establish  some  probable 
cause  to  Indicate  that  this  man  Is  guilty."  " 

The  other  non-nitrate  suspect  was  Alfred 
Hlbbitt.  The  Assistant  Prosecutor  requested 
a  34-hour  adjournment.  Defense  counsel 
asked  the  purpose  for  which  the  prosecution 
sought  to  hold  the  suspect  and  the  Assistant 
Prosecutor  stated : 

Mr.  Nolan.  In  the  alternative,  his  physical 
presence  will  not  necessarily  contribute  to 
our  investigfktion.  I  want  to  be  frank  with  the 
Court.  Our  concern  Is  that  after  we — with 
the  possibility  of  a  showup,  there  could  quite 
likely  be  a  showup.  But  other  than  that,  we 
don't  Intend  to  question  him  or  give  him  a 
nitrate  test  or  anything  like  that.  He  had 
Ills." 

Ultimately,  with  the  assurance  of  the  de- 
fense counsel  that  the  suspect  could  be  pro- 
duced IX  called,  the  Court  released  Mr.  Hlb- 
bitt on  $1,000  personal  bond.  Over  a  week 
later,  the  Prosecutor's  office  Issued  a  vrarrant 
on  Mr.  Hlbbitt  and  in  accordance  with  the 
Court  order  he  volimtarlly  gave  himself  up 
to  the  police  without  incident.  Based  upon 
the  foregoing  facts  we  conclude  that  the 
Court's  release  of  these  men  was  totally  con- 
sonant with  the  law. 

B.  Waa  there  legal  cause  to  hold  the  five 
suspects  who  revealed  evidence  of  nitrate 
while  they  were  in  custody? 
At  a  Habeas  Corpus  hearing  the  prosecu- 
tion must  show  probable  cause  to  hold  the 
suspect  at  the  time  of  the  hearing.  This  fact 
indicates  that  there  may  have  been  a  legal 
basis  to  find  such  cause  against  the  suspects 
who  revealed  particles  of  nitrate  from  the 
paraffin  test.  Three  Issues  are  raised  by  Judge 
Crockett's  ruling  as  to  these  men:  1)  does 
the  existence  of  nitrate  on  the  hands  of  a 
suspect  combined  with  the  presence  at  the 
Church  provide  probable  cause  that  he  was 
involved  in  the  shooting?;  2)  may  the  re- 
sults of  the  nitrate  tests  be  tised  to  show 
probable  cause  IX  they  were  taken  after  an 
:irrest  made  with  less  than  probable  cause?; 
3)  may  the  results  of  the  nitrate  tests  be 
used  If  such  tests  were  taken  while  the  sus- 
pect was  being  held  Incommunicado  and  not 
.idvlsed  of  his  right  to  counsel? 
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After  an  extenalve  colloquy  wltb  the  As- 
sistant Proaecutor  and  defense  counsel,**  the 
Court  discharged  one  of  the  suspects  who  had 
tested  positive  for  nitrate  on  the  paraffin  teet 
administrated  by  the  police.  The  Court 
stated: 

"You  stlU  have  the  right  to  get  a  warrant 
If  you  have  sufficient  evidence  to  show  prob- 
able cause  and  you  have  the  right  to  come 
back  to  this  Court  and  I  am  siure  that  any 
Judge  of  this  Court  will  give  you  a  warrant 
under  those  conditions.  For  the  present  you 
fail  to  show  probable  cause  and  the.  police 
have  violated  a  Constitutional  right  of  this 
defendant."  *'  (Emphasis  added.) 

It  is  not  absolutely  clear  whether  the 
Court  released  this  suspect  (and  the  other 
four)  because  even  with  the  nitrate  test 
there  was  no  probable  cause  or  on  the 
grounds  that  the  nitrate  tests  were  uncon- 
stitutionally administered  and  without  them 
there  was  no  probable  cause.  Since  he  re- 
ferred to  the  tests  as  "impermissible"  *"  the 
latter  Interpretation  is  probably  the  correct 
one.  However,  we  will  evaluate  the  first  alter- 
native as  well  because  it  is  material  to  the 
development  of  the  whole  question  of  prob- 
able cauae. 

1.  Was  there  probable  cause  to  believe  that 
the  suspects  evidencing  nitrate  traces  com- 
mitted a  crime? 

Although  the  Supreme  Court  has  Indicated 
la  Mallory  v.  United  States  and  Wong  Sun  v. 
United  States  that  there  can  be  no  probable 
cause  where  the  evidence  points  equally  to 
several  suspects  all  of  whom  could  not  be 
guilty,  the  discovery  of  nitrate  traces  on  five 
persons  found  inside  the  Church  adds  mate- 
rially to  the  likelihood  that  each  was  In- 
volved In  the  shooting.  Whether  It  adds 
enough  depends,  of  course,  on  the  reliability 
of  the  nitrate  test.  If  It  Is  reasonably  reliable 
and  It  may  be  legally  considered,  a  finding 
of  probable  cause  Is  appropriate. 

The  theory  of  the  test  Is  that  nitrates  con- 
tained in  gun  powder  often  become  embedded 
on  the  surface  of  the  skin  after  a  gun  Is 
fired.  To  perform  the  test,  layers  of  warm 
liquid  paraffin.  Interleaved  with  l.tyers  of 
gaiuse  for  reinforcement,  are  brushed  or 
poured  on  the  suspect's  skin.  The  warm 
sticky  paraffin  opens  the  skin's  pores  and 
piclcs  up  any  dirt  and  foreign  material  pres- 
ent at  the  surface.  When  the  paraffin  cools 
and  hardens,  it  forms  a  cast  which  is  taken 
off  and  processed  with  certain  chemicals. 
If  blue  dots  appear.  It  provides  evidence  that 
the  suspect  has  recently  fired  a  weapon. 

In  practice,  however,  the  authorities  are 
virtually  unanimous  that  the  test  Is  en- 
tirely unreliable.  The  President's  Commis- 
sion on  the  Assassination  of  President  Ken- 
nedy (Warren  Report)  pointed  out  that  In 
experiments  run  by  the  F.B.I.  It  was  shown 
that,  "A  positive  reaction  Is  .  .  .  valueless  in 
determining  whether  a  suspect  has  recently 
fired  a  weapon."  »  One  reason  for  this  Is  that 
"contact  with  tobacco,  Clorox,  urine,  cos- 
metics, kitchen  matches,  pharmaceuticals, 
fertilizers,  or  soils,  among  other  things,  may 
result  In  a  positive  reaction  to  the  paraffin 
test."  « 

Henry  W.  Turkel.  M.D.,  the  coroner  for  the 
City  of  San  Francisco,  ran  Independent  and 
controlled  tests  and  he  concluded:  "It  Is 
doubtful  that  anyone  would  have  sufficient 
trust  in  the  dermal  nitrate  test  to  bring  a 
criminal  charge  or  institute  a  criminal  pro- 
ceeding on  the  strength  of  the  findings  of 
this  test  alone  ...  In  sum  total  .  .  .  the  test 
(is)  less  than  worthless."  "  Finally,  be  points 
out  that: 

"The  Inspectors  of  the  Homicide  Detail  ol 
the  San  Francisco  Police  Department  were 
questioned  as  to  their  recollection  of  cases 
in  which  paraffin  glove  tests  served  in  any 
degree  to  incriminate  or  clear  a  suspect  or 
defendant.  Not  one  instance  was  recalled 
where  It  served  a  positive  role,  despite  their 
cumulative  forty-nine  years  on  the  detail." 
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On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  facts,  we  con- 
clude that  the  nitrate  test  Is  sufficiently  un- 
reliable to  warrant  a  finding  that  a  positive 
result  on  such  test  without  other  substantial 
evidence  does  not  establish  probable  cause 
to  believe  a  suspect  has  been  Involved  In  a 
shooting. 

2.  May  the  results  of  the  nitrate  tests  be 
used  to  show  probable  cause  If  they 
were  taken  after  an  arrest  nuule  on  less 
than  probable  cause? 

Assuming  the  positive  results  of  the  nit- 
rate tests  would  provide  sufficient  cause  to 
hold  the  suspects  at  the  Habeas  Corpus 
hearing,  serious  Constitutional  questions  are 
Involved  in  the  use  of  such  tests  here.  The 
record  leaves  little  doubt  that  the  nitrate 
tests  were  administered  after  the  suspects 
had  been  removed  from  the  Church  to  the 
police  station.  In  fact,  the  Assistant  Pros- 
ecutor requested  additional  time  Irom  the 
Court  to  complete  these  tests  (it  is  note- 
worthy that  the  tests  were  performed  even 
though  the  Judge  specifically  denied  this 
request  and  asked  that  no  tests  be  given 
prior  to  the  Habeas  Corpus  hearing) .""  Thus, 
if  the  original  detention  is  deemed  to  have 
l>een  an  Illegal  arrest,  the  evidence  which 
derives  Immediately  from  such  an  arrest  Is 
considered  the  "fruit  of  the  poisonous  tree" 
sind  It  may  not  be  used  for  any  purpose  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  arrestee.*' 

If,  on  the  otlier  hand,  the  detention  which 
led  to  the  nitrate  tests  was  proper  even 
though  there  was  Insufficient  probable  cause 
to  authorize  an  arrest  by  Constitutional 
standards,  the  evidence  might  be  considered. 
This  result  is  possible  if  we  can  conclude 
that  the  police  had  a  legal  right  to  remove 
the  suspects  from  the  Church  to  the  police 
station  without  placing  them  under  full  ar- 
rest. Herein  we  mtist  discuss  the  concept  of 
a  "limited  detention." 

To  some  courts  an  arrest  Invoking  the 
Fourth  Amendment  standards  occurs  as  soon 
as  a  person  Is  taken  into  custody  and  re- 
strained of  his  full  liberty,  even  for  a  short 
period  of  time."  There  Is,  however,  authority 
for  the  position  that  every  detention  of  an 
Individual  does  not  constitute  an  arrest. 
These  courts  would  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween an  arrest  and  an  Investigatory  deten- 
tion and  permit  the  detention  "on  grounds 
less  stringent  than  the  probable  cause  re- 
quirement for  an  arrest."  *^  Inasmuch  as  the 
Supreme  Court  declined  to  decide  whether 
persons  may  be  detained  for  investigation 
on  less  than  probable  cause,**  the  question 
is  open. 

Recently,  the  highest  court  In  New  York 
endorsed  the  practice  of  reasonable  Investi- 
gatory detentions  stating  that,  "The  public 
interest  requires  that  such  Interrogation 
(while  a  citizen  Is  restrained  of  his  liberty) 
not  be  completely  forbidden  so  long  as  it 
Is  conducted  fairly,  reasonably,  within  proper 
limits  and  with  full  regard  to  the  rights  of 
those  being  questioned."  '■  The  Second  Fed- 
eral Circuit  put  it  more  strongly : 

This  prerogative  of  police  officers  to  de- 
tain persons  for  questioning  Is  not  only 
necessary  In  order  to  enable  the  authorities 
to  apprehend,  arrest,  and  charge  those  who 
are  implicated;  it  also  protects  those  who  are 
readily  able  to  exculpate  themselves  from 
being  arrested  and  having  formal  charges 
made  against  them  before  their  explanations 
are  considered."  *» 

-iEven  more  to  the  point  the  Vita  court 
stated  at  p.  534  "the  plain  unvarnished  fact 
that  uithout  such  power  society  would  often 
find  itself  helpless  to  solve  crimes  and  pro- 
tect Its  members."  The  same  concern  for 
public  safety  Is  reflected  In  the  Uniform 
Arrest  Act,  a  statute  proposed  In  1942  by  the 
Interstate  Conunlssiod  on  Crime  (adopted 
in  three  states)  wtilch  permits  the  police  to 
detain  for  questioning  any  person  against 
whom  the  officer  has  a  reasonable  suspicion.'^ 

The  case  which  confronted  the  Detroit  Po- 
lice at  the  New  Bethel  Church  provides  a 
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perfect  example  of  »  altuatlon  where  a  de- 
tention for  Inveetl^Uon  might  be  approprl- 
ate.  At  the  time  of  police  entry  they  had 
no  way  of  knowing  which  persona  of  the  one 
hundred  and  forty-two  (142)  found  In 
the  Church  had  been  involved  In  the  shoot- 
ing. Moreover,  to  question  all  one  hundred 
and  forty- two  (142)  persone  at  the  Church 
may  have  been  aa  dangerous  aa  It  would  have 
been  chaotic.  Under  the  circumstances  the 
removal  of  these  persons  to  the  police  station 
where  screening,  sorting  and  questioning 
could  be  carried  out  In  a  more  orderly  fash- 
Ion  wae  reasonable.  The  Importance  of  pre- 
serving material  witnesses  Is  recognized  In 
Michigan  as  in  other  state*  by  conferring 
upon  the  Judge  the  power  to  order  the 
custody  of  such  a  witness  In  view  of  all  of 
these  facts  we  believe  that  the  police  action 
taken  at  the  New  Bethel  Church  In  regard  to 
the  detention  and  subsequent  relocation  of 
persons  for  whom  there  was  insufficient 
probable   cause    was    not    unreasonable. 

Assuming  then  that  a  pre-arreet  detention 
was  appropriate  so  that  the  police  could  pur- 
sue a  prompt  and  thorough  course  of  Inveeti- 
Satton,  we  must  consider  whether  the  discov- 
ery of  nitrate  traces  on  five  of  the  suspects 
wa*  k  legitimate  part  of  the  detention.  In 
thl»'<a«e  the  nitrate  tests  were  performed  at 
about  9:(X>  ajn.  Sunday  morning,"  that  was 
after  the  Morning  Session  and  about  nine 
hours  after  the  detention  began.  This  fact 
raises  the  important  issue  of  time.  The  pur- 
poM  of  pemUtUng  a  pre-arrest  detenUon  U 
to  afford  the  police  an  opportunity  to  com- 
plete some  preliminary  investigations  which 
may  result  In  probable  cause  to  arrest.  Tet 
even  the  few  courts  which  have  advocated 
such  detention  powers  have  been  emphatic 
that  the  detenUon  be  brief.  The  Uniform 
Arrest  Act  states,  "the  total  period  of  this  de- 
tention shall  not  exceed  two  hours."  "  The 
detention  approved  of  in  United  Statea  v. 
Rundle,  "  was  "reasonably  brief  .  .  .  only  five 
to  ten  minutes."  The  New  York  Court  also 
expressed  a  concern  for  the  duration  of  the 
detention  approving  a  one  hour  detention 
and  emphasizing  the  need  for  brevity  by  stat- 
ing, "Lengthy  detention  on  mere  suspicion 
breeds  abuse  of  those  safeg\iards  which  a 
dvlllzed  society  must  erect  to  protect  even 
the  most  reprehensible  of  Its  members."  " 

Only  the  Vita  case  provides  language  which 
might  Justify  the  nine  hour  detention  of  the 
suspects  prior  to  finding  probable  cause.  In 
that  case,  they  approved  an  eight  hour  de- 
tention where  the  circumstances  Justified  It 
and  where  the  "Investigation  was  conducted 
with  dispatch  .  .  ."  •• 

These  authorities  cast  substantial  doubt 
upon  the  legality  of  the  mne  hour  detention 
prior  to  the  discovery  of  evidence  which  may 
have  permitted  a  finding  of  probable  cause. 
Under  the  law.  a  pre-arrest  detention  must 
result  m  tither  release  w  arrest  upon  prob- 
able cause  within  a  short  period  of  time.  If 
the  suspect  is  detained  beyond  that  point  he 
Is  considered  under  Illegal  arrest  and  evi- 
dence which  derives  therefrom  (e.g..  positive 
nitrate  results)  cannot  be  used.  In  this  case, 
however,  the  detention  of  one  hundred  and 
forty-two  (142)  persons  complicates  the  In- 
vestigatory process  substantially.  There  may 
have  been  some  reason  why  the  paraffin  lests 
could  not  have  been  administered  sooner.  In 
any  event,  the  mere  passage  of  time  under 
these  extraordinary  circumstances  should  not 
preclude  the  evidence. 

Unfortunately,  the  other  safeguards  were 
ignored  during  this  prolonged  detention. 
Each  court  which  has  authorized  the  use  of 
investigatory  detention  has  insisted  upon  the 
zealous  protection  of  the  suspect's  OonsUtu- 
ttonal  rights.  The  New  York  Cotut  con- 
cluded Its  opinion  as  follows: 

"We  hold  merely  that  a  suspect  may  be 
detained  upon  reasonable  suspicion  for  a 
reMonable  and  brief  period  of  time  for  ques- 
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tioning  under  carefully  controlled  conditions 
protecting  his  Fifth  and  Sixth  Amendment 
righti.  Mass  detentions  for  qitestioning  are 
never  permissible."  (Emphasis  added. )« 

Not  only  does  this  case  Involve  a  "mass 
detention"  which  runs  afoul  of  the  law,  but 
during  the  detention  the  suspects  were  held 
incommunicado  and  without  being  informed 
of  their  Constitutional  rights.  Judge  Crock- 
ett's emphasis  of  this  point  at  the  Habeas 
Corpus  hearing  was  quite  legally  sound. 
Moreover,  the  suspects  In  Issue  were  not 
merely  questioned  during  the  detention.  The 
courts  have  made  it  clear  that  even  when  a 
pre-arreet  detention  is  lawful  the  police  may 
not  search  the  suspect  without  probable 
cause.**  A  nitrate  test  U  clearly  beyond 
"questioning."  Although  the  Supreme  Court 
has  probably  conferred  the  power  to  take  a 
nitrate  test  against  the  will  of  the  suspect, 
such  a  test,  like  the  taking  of  a  blood  sam- 
ple, would  be  considered  a  search  and  the  re- 
quirement of  probable  cause  prior  to  the  test 
Is  explicit.*'  The  search  and  extraction  of  ni- 
trate traces  from  the  skin  Is  not  conceptually 
different  from  the  search  of  one's  pockets  for 
a  gun.  Thus,  we  must  conclude  that  upon 
any  theory  of  pre-arrest  detention,  the 
Court's  ruling  that  the  nitrate  tests  In  this 
case  were  Impermissible  was  consistent  with 
the  law  on  this  point. 

One  last  possibility  must  be  discussed  with 
regard  to  the  prosecution's  legal  right  to  fur- 
ther detain  suspects  without  probable  ca\ise. 
This  relates  to  the  concept  of  arrest  for  In- 
vestigation which  Is  a  rather  unsubtle  vari- 
ation of  a  "pre-arrest  detention." 

Professor  Wayne  LoFave,  appointed  by  the 
American  Bar  Association  to  study  arrest 
procedures  in  the  United  States,  reported 
that  In  Detroit  "arrests  for  Investigation" 
were  a  coaimon  practice.*" 

The  Importance  of  this  fact  Is  that  the  con- 
cept of  arrest  for  Investigation  Implies,  as 
does  pre-arrest  detention,  that  at  any  time 
of  the  detention  the  police  have  Insufficient 
evidence  to  Justify  an  arrest  for  a  specific 
crime.  The  difference  is  that  under  the  arrest 
for  investigation  practice,  the  police  deten- 
tion is  thought  to  be  a  matter  of  "right"  and 
few  if  any  safeguards  are  afforded.  The  De- 
troit Bar  Association  has  been  concerned 
with  this  problem  for  years  and  as  early  as 
1060  the  Special  Civil  Rlghte  Subconunlttee 
sought  to  end  the  practice  in  Detroit.  The 
problem  was  so  great  in  fact  that  they  re- 
ported somewhat  proudly  that  the  number 
of  "Illegal  arrests"  in  Detroit  were  being  re- 
duced by  almost  25 "^r  (nevertheless  they  con- 
sidered about  3Kr  (or  13,000)  of  all  arrests 
that  year  as  being  without  probable  cause 
and  therefore  Illegal )  .*" 

This  history  makes  it  clear  that  when  Judge 
Crockett  refused  to  allow  continued  deten- 
tion solely  to  permit  investigation,  he  was  not 
breaking  new  ground  in  insisting  that  the 
practice  was  Illegal.  Not  only  had  the  Civil 
Rights  Subcommittee  sought  to  eliminate 
such  arrests  but  a  well-publlcUed  report 
from  Washington.  DC.  declared  in  1962  that 
arrests  for  investigation  were  unconstitu- 
tional, unwise,  and  unnecessary.^  It  pointed 
out  further  that  in  well  over  W'r  at  the  cases 
the  police  ultimately  released  the  suspect 
without  even  bringing  charges.'' 

LaPave's  article  further  indicates  how  the 
practice  of  holding  suspects  for  the  purpose 
of  investigating  them  has  been  effectively 
sanctioned  by  the  Detroit  Courts  and  the 
Prosecutors  Office.  If  a  Writ  of  Habeas  Cor- 
pus was  brought  by  or  on  behalf  of  a  person 
held  in  Investigatory  custody.  It  was  the 
practice  of  the  Prosecutor  to  request  and  the 
Court  to  grant  an  adjournment  for  up  to 
seventy-two  hours  so  that  the  police  might 
complete  their  investigation.  This  is  precisely 
the  technique  employed  by  the  Assistant 
Prosecutor  who  in  at  least  one  case  asked  the 
Court  to  adjorun  for  twenty-four  hours  so  the 
police  could  check  the  record  of  an  out-of- 
state  suspect.'^ 

In  view  of  the  long  history  of  unhampered 
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power  of  the  police  to  arrest  suspects  lor 
investigation,  it  is  understandable  that  both 
the  Prosecutor  and  the  police  were  disturbed 
and  surprised  by  Judge  Crockett's  refusal  to 
permit  this  illegal  method  of  investigation. 
Moreover,  any  rebuke  of  the  police  which  may 
be  implicit  in  the  holding  that  the  arrests 
were  Improper  may  be  unfair  in  the  face  of 
reasonable  reliance  on  the  assumption  that 
the  Detroit  Judiciary  would  continue  to 
ratify  the  practice  that  the  Prosecutors 
office  sanctioned. 

However,  notwithstanding  the  good  faith 
of  the  police  in  "removing"  the  suspects  en 
masse  to  the  police  station,  the  validity  of 
the  conduct  must  be  viewed  In  terms  of  the 
individual  rights  Involved.  In  addition,  the 
long  acceptance  of  a  liberal  policy  toward 
investigatory  arrests  should  not  have  affected 
Judge  Crockett's  analysis  of  the  Constitu- 
tionality of  the  practice.  Indeed,  the  Canons 
of  Judicial  Ethics  of  the  American  and 
Michigan  Bar  Associations  require  that  a 
Judge  resist  pressures  from  whatever  source 
In  applying  the  mandates  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Canon  Three  states:  "It  is  the  duty  of 
all  Judges  in  the  United  States  to  support 
the  Federal  Constitution  and  that  of  the 
State  whose  laws  they  administer:  In  doing 
so,  they  should  fearlessly  observe  and  apply 
ttofi  fundamental  limitations  and  guaran- 
tees." 

The  law  on  arrests  for  investigation  Is  not 
equivocal;  an  arrest  cannot  be  made  for  in- 
vestigation without  charging  the  defendant 
with  the  commission  of  a  legally  defined 
crime."  Moreover,  suspects  cannot  be  arrested 
and  booked  on  technical  charges  necessary 
to  give  the  police  time  to  work  on  the  In- 
vestigation.-'«  The  Horsky  Report  at  p.  60 
referring  to  the  efficacy  of  arrests  for  in- 
vestigation, on  less  than  probable  cause, 
concludes  that  "the  prosecutor  cannot  Intro- 
duce in  evidence  articles  taken  from  the 
prisoner — not  even  his  fingerprints."  The 
reasoning  of  the  Horsky  Report  is  directly 
applicable  to  the  nitrate  test  results  and  such 
evidence  is  unavailable  to  the  Prosecutor." 

Finally,  we  cite  the  thoughtful  opinion  of 
Judge  Sobeloff  In  a  case  strikingly  pertinent 
to  the  one  at  hand : 

"In  ordering  the  Issuance  of  an  injunc- 
tion we  have  not  blotted  from  our  considera- 
tion the  serious  problems  faced  by  the  law 
enforcement  officer  In  his  daily  work.  His 
training  stresses  the  techniques  of  the  pre- 
vention of  crime  and  the  apprehension  of 
criminals,  and  what  seems  to  him  to  be  the 
logical  and  practical  means  to  solve  a  crime 
or  to  arrest  a  suspect  may  turn  out  to  be  a 
deprivation  of  another's  constitutional  rights. 
And  where  one  policeman  is  killed  and  an- 
other wounded,  the  police  and  the  public, 
too,  are  understandably  outraged  and  im- 
patient with  any  ol>stacle  in  the  search  for 
the  murderer.  While  fully  appreciating  the 
exceeding  difficult  task  of  the  policeman,  a 
court  must  not  be  deterred  from  protecting 
rights  secured  to  all  by  the  Constitution. 

"The  Police  department  is  society's  instru- 
mentality to  maintain  law  and  order,  and  to 
be  fully  effective  It  must  have  public  con- 
fidence and  cooperation.  Confidence  can 
exist  only  11  it  is  generally  recognized  that 
the  department  usee  Its  enforcement  pro- 
cedures with  Integrity  and  zeal,  according  to 
law  and  without  resort  to  oppressive  meas- 
ures. Law  observance  by  the  police  cannot  be 
divorced  from  law  enforcement.  When  offi- 
cial conduct  feeds  a  sense  of  injustice,  raises 
barriers  between  the  department  and  seg- 
ments of  the  community,  and  breeds  dis- 
respect for  the  law,  the  difficulties  of  law 
enforcement  are  multiplied."  " 

In  view  of  oiu:  analysis  of  the  issues  In- 
volved we  conclude:  First,  that  the  nitrate 
tests  were  not  sufflclenUy  reliable  evidence 
to  require  a  finding  of  probable  cause  to  hold 
the  suspects.  This  conclusion  is  supported 
by  the  apparent  lack  of  confidence  in  such 
tests  shown   by   the  Prosecutor's  office.  Al- 
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though  they  had  poettlve  test  results  they 
neither  sought  a  wurant  nor  brought  a 
charge.  Seoond,  that  even  if  the  tests  wm« 
prima  facie  probable  cause,  the  tesfts  were 
taken  In  such  a  questionable  time  and  man- 
ner that  their  exclusion  by  the  Judge  was 
fully  Justified. 

3.  May  the  Results  of  the  Nitrate  Tests  Be 
Used  If  Such  Tests  Were  Taken  While  the 
Suspect  Was  Being  Held  Incommunicado 
and  Not  Advised  of  His  Right  to  Counsel? 
The  Court's  ruling  In  this  regard  was  pri- 
marily based  upon  Wade  v.  United  States,- 
a  recent  United  States  Supreme  Court  case 
which  held  that  a  line-up  for  Identification 
purposes  was  a  "critical"  stage  which  entitled 
the  suspect  to  the  presence  of  counsel.  Thus, 
if  the  taking  of  a  paraffin  nitrate  test  is 
analagous  to  a  line-up  in  that  the  lawyer  Is 
needed  to  assure  fairness  of  the  procedure, 
the  police  committed  Constitutional  error  in 
falling  to  offer  each  suspect  the  assistance  of 
counsel.  On  the  other  hand,  If  a  nitrate  test 
is  closer  to  fingerprints,  where  the  method  of 
taking  them  Is  well  established  and  the  re- 
liability recognized,  no  counsel  Is  required. 
The  courts  have  not  yet  resolved  this  Issue 
and  the  Judge's  ruling  might  well  turn  upon 
factual  considerations  relating  to  the  spe- 
cifics of  nitrate  testing  and  not  legal  rules.  In 
this  regard  the  well-known  deficiencies  of 
the  test  may  be  a  relevant  factor  in  that  a 
knowledgeable  attorney  could  assure  that 
foreign  materials  are  not  touched  by  the 
siispect.  One  court  has  lent  credence  to  the 
Judge's  position,  however,  as  It  refused  ad- 
mission of  the  results  of  such  a  test  after 
specifically  distlngulBhlng  It  from  finger- 
printing." Although  this  Judgment  Is  prob- 
ably the  most  questionable  of  those  dis- 
cussed, we  must  conclude  that  Judge  Crock- 
ett's ruling  vras  not  so  far  afield  of  the  estab- 
lished law  In  this  area  as  to  warrant  even 
the  slightest  implication  of  Incompetency 
or  Impropriety. 

IV.    CONCLUSION 

The  Judiciary  is  not  so  sacred  that  it  U 
beyond  criticism.  Every  Judge  of  this  land 
has  an  obligation  to  the  p>eople  and  the  right 
of  citizens  to  disagree  with  or  protest  any 
ruling  Is  ingrained  in  our  political  system. 
However,  when  the  criticism  turns  to  vitu- 
perative accusation,  and  the  Integrity  and 
competency  of  a  Judge  Is  challenged,  we 
think  there  is  a  special  need  for  sober  exami- 
nation of  the  situation.  Now  Detivlt  is  dis- 
turbed that  much  of  the  criticism  surround- 
ing Judge  Crockett's  rulings  after  the  New 
Bethel  shooting  has  been  provoked  by  Inac- 
curate reporting  of  facts  and  inadequate  un- 
derstanding of  the  law.  We  hope  that  this 
memorandum  will  be  helpful  in  dUpeUlng 
widespread  misapprehensions  of  fact  and 
law,  explaining  the  Judicial  role  In  our  legal 
system  and  restoring  calm  and  perspective 
to  our  society. 

Not  every  lawyer  or  Judge  will  agree  with 
every  ruling  made  by  Judge  Crockett.  There 
has  never  been  a  Judicial  ruling  yet  that  has 
met  with  unanimous  approval.  Yet  neither 
legal  disagreement  nor  the  frustration  re- 
sulting from  our  inability  to  Immediately 
solve  every  crime  and  catch  every  criminal 
can  Justify  a  personal  attack  upon  a  Cotirt 
which  has  exercised  Its  authority  in  good 
faith  and  with  the  support  of  state  laws  and 
the  United  States  Constitution.  Baaed  upon 
our  examination  of  the  facts  and  law  in- 
volved In  this  case,  we  are  convinced  that 
Judge  Crockett's  actions  were  taken  in  good 
faith  with  ample  legal  basis.  We  hope  that 
this  will  be  the  end  of  the  matter. 


CONCUIUUNC  RXPORT WITH  COMMENTS 

I  concur  with  the  majority  report's  con- 
i-luslon  that  Recorder's  Court  Judge  Oeorge 
W.  Crockett,  Jr.  was  not  guilty  of  Judicial 
misconduct  In  his  handling  of  the  142  ar- 
restees resulting  from  the  horrible  events 
at  the  New  Bethel  Church. 
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To  atate  It  positively,  I  believe  that  under 
applicable  law  Judge  Crockett  acted  within 
permlaslble  and  accepted  limits  of  Judicial 
discretion  In  holding  court  at  the  precinct 
station  and  In  his  decision  of  the  several 
legal  and  factual  Issues  that  came  before 
him  on  that  Sunday. 

Since  the  majority  and  I  now  agree  In 
substance  on  the  validity  of  Judge  Crockett's 
conduct  with  respect  to  hla  convening  of 
court  early  Sunday  morning,  his  Issuance  of 
the  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  and  his  decision 
to  release  the  so-called  "nitrate  suspects" 
on  the  evidence  (or  lack  of  it)  then  before 
him.  I  shall  confine  my  remarks  to  the 
arrest  Issue  (without  detracting  in  any  way 
from  the  conclusion  stated  above)  and  to 
comments  that  I  think  should  be  made. 

I  cannot  accept  the  main  thrust  of  the 
majority  as  to  the  original  arrests.  After  all 
discussion  Is  sifted,  I  Interpret  them  to  con- 
clude that  the  arrests  were  probably  unlaw- 
ful. I  refuse  to  decide  that  Issue.  We  don't 
know  that  we  have  all  pertinent  facta  (and 
the  majority  proceeds  only  on  the  facts 
presented  to  Judge  Crockett)  and  I  would 
leave  final  determination  to  a  proper  tribunal 
where  all  the  facts  are  presented  and  tested. 
ThU  is  one  area  that  likely  will  be  thor- 
oughly explored  In  any  later  trial  of  those 
who  were  arrested  in  the  church. 

But  I  don't  think  the  legality  or  Illegality 
of  the  arrests  Is  necessarily  pertinent  to 
Judge  Crockett's  hearings  on  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Writ.  Obviously,  if  the  original  arrests 
were  unlawful  the  continued  detention  could 
not  be  Justified.  But  I  am  not  at  all  stire 
that  Judge  Crockett  made  any  such  deter- 
mination. At  least  hU  conduct  In  holding 
some  and  bonding  others  is  not  consistent 
virith  such  a  ruling. 

But  assuming  the  arrests  were  lawful  under 
present  Constitutional  law,  the  persons  In 
custody  were  entitled  to  know  the  charges 
against  them  and  have  a  speedy  hearing  as  to 
the  lawfulness  of  their  continued  detention. 
When  Judge  Crockett  learned  early  on  Sun- 
day morning  that  there  were  no  charges  and 
no  evidence  to  support  a  charge,  he  acted 
within  the  permissible  bounds  of  Judicial 
discretion  In  discharging  the  Janitor  and  or- 
dering others  to  return  at  noon. 

By  noon,  most  of  those  arrested  had  been 
released  and  Judge  Crockett  had  to  decide 
only  as  to  the  few  remaining.  And  he  could 
act  then  only  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence 
presented  to  him.  While  some  Judges  and  law- 
yers might  differ  with  the  conclusions  he 
reached,  there  Is  no  sound  basis  for  saying 
that  there  was  any  Judicial  Impropriety  in 
the  action  he  took. 

COMMENTS 

1.  The  confusion  inherent  in  a  mass  arrest 
situation 

Ever  since  July  of  1967,  various  groups 
have  been  working  on  plana  for  handling 
mass  arrests  and  the  processing  of  prisoners 
in  the  event  of  another  emergency.  At  least 
one  of  these  plans  called  for  the  establish- 
ment of  temporary  court  facilities  In  the  sev- 
eral precincts  to  facilitate  the  speedy  process- 
ing of  arrested  persons.  It  Is  obvious  that 
these  plans  have  not  been  perfected  and 
communicated  to  the  necessary  officials.  I 
suggest  we  waste  no  further  time  and  put  the 
plans  in  order  so  that  all  concerned  will  know 
the  ground  rules  under  which  they  will  work. 
I  agree  that  In  emergencies  the  court  should 
be  taken  to  the  precinct  If  sale  to  do  so,  but 
I  do  not  agree  that  court  should  be  held  In  a 
police  station.  Any  coordination  and  advance 
planning  should  take  this  Into  account. 

While  I  have  concluded  that  Judge  Crock- 
ett had  a  Constitutionally  valid  base  for  his 
decisions,  I  cannot  say  that  other  Judges 
could  not  have  decided  differently  and  also 
been  legally  correct.  The  facte  and  circum- 
stances always  enter  Into  and  control  the 
Con*titutional  accuracy  of  a  decision  as  to 
the  violation  of  a  given  Individual's  rights. 
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When  the  facts  are  confused  or  unknown, 
the  circumstances  in  dispute  and  the  pres- 
sures great,  it  is  not  surprising  that  reason- 
able Judicial  minds  might  vary  in  their  con- 
clusions. But  the  Judge  on  the  spot  can  only 
make  them  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence  prop- 
erly before  him. 

I  am  seriously  concerned  with  the  possible 
consequences  of  the  majority  conclusion  that 
the  original  arrests  In  the  church  were  prob- 
ably unlawful.  We  don't  yet  have  all  the 
facts  necessary  to  decision,  but  most  of  us 
have  heard  the  police  network  tape  which 
reported  shooting  from  the  church.  If  the 
police  on  the  scene  reasonably  believed  this 
to  be  true,  I  believe  they  were  fully  Justified 
in  entering  and  securing  the  church,  using 
only  the  force  necessary  to  do  so.  To  say  as 
some  have  said  that  any  further  investiga- 
tion must  have  been  conducted  on  the  scene 
seems  to  me  to  require  that  we  must  Invite 
a  riot  rather  than  make  the  necessary  arrests 
and  conduct  the  investigation  and  court 
hearing  in  a  protected  area.  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  is  good  sense  or  good  law. 
2.  The  nitrate  suspects 

As  stated  above,  I  agree  with  the  majority 
that  Judge  Crockett  faced  Issues  of  law  and 
fact  which  he  decided  within  the  bounds  of 
permissible  Judicial  decision.  This  Is  not  to 
say  that  all  lawyers  and  Judges  would  agree 
with  his  conclusions.  But  the  right  to 
decide  necessarily  Includes  the  right  to  be 
wrong.  And  this  is  the  reason  for  appellate 
courts.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Constitu- 
tionality and  reUablllty  of  nitrate  testing  in 
the  absence  of  counsel  for  the  accused  will 
be  decided  soon — i>erhaps  as  a  result  of  this 
incident.  Until  it  is  decided,  lawyers  and 
Judges  will  differ  as  to  what  that  decision 
should  be.  But  Judge  Crockett  was  acting  as 
a  Judge  and  not  an  Interloper  when  he  made 
his  decision  to  refuse  to  consider  the  nitrate 
evidence  In  determining  probable  cause  for 
contlnuecT  detention. 

CONCLXTSION 

If  this  city  Is  not  to  be  permanently  di- 
vided, then  we  must  hold  fast  to  the  rule  of 
law  and  not  of  men.  If  we  don't,  the  only  al- 
ternative Is  law  enactment  and  enforcement 
by  brute  force.  An  Independent  Judiciary  is 
an  indispensable  part  of  our  rule  of  law  and 
must  be  preserved  and  defended.  It  may  need 
reforming  and  enlargement,  but  It  must  re- 
main. If  it  does  not,  our  liberties  go  with  it 
I  have  yet  to  meet  the  man  or  group  of  men 
to  whom  I  would  entrust  the  jxjwer  to  de- 
cide my  rights  and  privileges  independently 
of  the  law.  Have  you? 
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IMPROPRIETIES  OF  JUSTICE 
DOUGLAS 


HON.  WENDEU  WYATT 

or  oizooN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Wednesday.  June  18.  1969 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  as 
shocked  as  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  EoicoNDsoN)  was  when  I  read 
press  accounts  of  an  article  just  pub- 
lished in  Playboy  magazine  authored  by 
Supreme  Court  Justice  William  O.  Doug- 
las. Congressman  Edmondson,  yesterday, 
commented  upon  the  gross  inaccuracies 
and  distortions  in  the  article.  I  commend 
him  for  his  scholarship  in  bringing  this 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members. 

The  truly  shocking  aspect  of  this  inci- 
dent is  the  total  attitude  of  a  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  toward  an  agency  of 
the  U.S.  Government  in  a  field  of  interest 
which  is  frequently  before  the  Supreme 
Court  for  decision.  Justice  Douglas  has 
clearly  disqualified  himself  from  any 
participation  in  cases  involving  water 
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resources  by  his  open,  flagrant  opinions, 
appearing  in  Playboy,  opinions  which  are 
based  upon  such  shoddy  research. 

Columnist  James  J.  Kilpatrick  wrote  a 
suitable  comment  upon  this  sordid  inci- 
dent in  last  evening's  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star,  and  I  herewith  bring  it  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 

JtrancK  Douglas'  AancLES  for 
Platbot  Dscbikd 
South  Carolina's  Senator  Thurmond  had 
a  tough  time  on  the  floor  the  other  after- 
noon, trying  to  build  his  case  for  the  resig- 
nation of  Justice  William  O.  Douglas.  It 
was  not,  to  speak  truth,  the  senator's  most 
shining  hour,  though  It  might  have  come  off 
Ijetter  without  the  Incessant  Interruptions  of 
Senator  Kennedy.  Yet  Thurmond  was  right: 
Douglas  ought  to  resign. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  one  thing,  or  two 
things,  or  three.  The  extra-curricular  activi- 
ties of  this  busy  Jurist  are  one  fuzzy  thing 
after  another.  Nothing  patently  Illegal.  Noth- 
ing covert  or  crooked.  But  Douglas  flirts  with 
Impropriety  with  a  brand  of  arrogance  all 
his  own.  He  does  not  exactly  disgrace  the 
robe  he  wears;  he  merely  leaves  It  a  little 
bit  soiled. 

There  Is,  for  example,  the  matter  of  Doug- 
las, the  freelance  writer,  contributor  to  Play- 
boy magazine.  The  current  (July)  Issue  of 
Hugh  Hefner's  effulgence,  Intended  for  soph- 
omores of  all  ages,  carries  a  lengthy  article 
by  the  Justice,  this  one  dealing  with  the 
dam-buUding  sins  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
It  Is  Douglas'  fourth  contribution  to  Play- 
boy In  a  span  of  eighteen  months.  His  first 
article,  on  Invasions  of  privacy,  appeared  In 
December  of  1967.  A  second,  on  water  pollu- 
tion, api>eared  In  June  of  1968.  A  third,  on 
rU-ll  liberties,  ran  In  Playboy  for  January, 
1969.  Now  thU. 

Viewed  on  their  merits,  the  articles  are 
unexceptional.  There  is  not  an  original  idea 
In  them,  but  they  are  well  documented  and 
strongly  presented.  If  any  other  conserva- 
tionist or  libertarian  had  written  them,  one 
might  remark  only  his  astonishment  that 
Playboy  should  have  published  the  pieces. 
And  there's  the  rub.  Hefner  didn't  buy  these 
essays  for  their  content;  he  bought  them  for 
their  byline.  And  that's  what  Douglas  sold. 
Now.  Playboy  isn't  obscene.  By  definitions 
Douglas  helped  to  write.  It  sails  to  the  wind- 
ward of  the  law.  The  magazine  is  a  lumpy 
concoction  of  bare  bosoms,  first-rate  writing, 
he-she  Jokes,  and  Professor  Hefner's  porten- 
tous advice  to  the  lovelorn.  It  makes  millions. 
It  attracts  letters  and  articles  from  Senators, 
bishops,  and  assorted  literati.  (Next  month: 
Prank  Church.)  Mainly  it  attracts  aging 
sportsmen,  out  to  ogle  the  centerfold  bunny. 
The  point  is  that  Playboy  simply  Is  no  place 
for  an  associate  Jxistice  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  to  propound  his  views  on 
public  affairs.  If  such  a  publication  is  not 
beneath  Douglas's  dignity,  it  is  beneath  the 
Court's  dignity.  It  is  almost  Immaterial  to 
inquire  what  Douglas  was  paid  for  the 
urticles.  (He  wont  say;  I  have  asked.)  What 
Hefner  bought  for  his  money  was  some  of  the 
respectablUty  of  the  highest  court  In  the 
land.  That  isn't  for  sale. 

The  Playboy  pieces  aren't  Douglas's  only 
contribuUons  to  belles  letters.  As  Senator 
Paul  Pannln  of  Arizona  has  disclosed,  he  did 
a  free-lance  article  on  folk  singing  for  the 
March  issue  of  Avant-Oarde,  the  latest  enter- 
prise of  Ralph  Oinzburg.  Whatever  may  be 
said  of  the  Playboy  contributions,  this  exer- 
cise for  Avant-Oarde  was  plainly  an  impro- 
priety :  Oinzburg  is  a  notorious  pornographer, 
denounced  by  five  of  Douglass  colleagues  as 
a  panderer. 

Much  has  been  written  about  Justice 
Douglas's  i>art-time  executive  duties  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Parvin  Foundation,  yet  much 
remains  obscure.  He  resigned  In  April  from 
the  $12,000  Job.  It  is  a  legitimate  inquiry  to 
ask  what  he  did  to  earn  the  money.  Mr. 
Justice  Douglas!  isn  t  saying. 
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Between  1965  and  1987,  the  Parrln  Founda- 
tion gave  $70,000  to  the  Center  for  the  Study 
of  Democratic  Institutions,  an  offshoot  of 
the  Foundation  for  the  Republic.  Douglas  Is 
chairman  of  the  Center.  He  has  received 
plump  stipends  from  both  the  Center  and 
the  Foundation. 

It  Is  too  much.  The  Supreme  Court  Is — or 
ought  to  be — the  most  revered  Institution  in 
our  public  life.  The  nine  men  who  sit  on  that 
court  have  an  obligation  for  propriety  be- 
yond the  obligations  of  other  men.  Those 
who  can't  measure  up  ought  to  stand  down. 
If  that  shoe  fits  Douglas — and  It  does — let 
him  put  It  on. 


COMMENDATION  TO  U.S.  SENATOR 
ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

or   MICHIOAX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  18,  1969 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Michigan  State  Senate,  having  as  its 
membership  20  Republicans  and  18 
Democrats,  on  May  21,  1969,  unani- 
mously adc^ted  a  resolution  commend- 
ing U.S.  Senator  Robert  p.  Gkitfin  for 
his  straightforward  approach  to  the 
Portas  case. 

It  is  proper  that  the  State  senate  take 
this  action  because  all  of  us  in  Michigan 
do  take  pride  in  the  way  Senator  Grif- 
fin conducted  himself  during  the  entire 
Fortas  matter. 

I  submit  the  full  text  of  the  resolution 
for  inclusion  in  the  Record,  as  follows. 
Senatc  RxsoLimoN  No.  64 

A    KCSOLTJTION    Or    COMMZIfDATIOir    TO    CS. 
SENATOB    ROBEKT   P.    CBIFmf 

Whereas,  The  role  played  by  Senator  Rob- 
ert P.  Orlflln  In  the  Supreme  Court  drama 
Involving  Justice  Abe  Fortas  has  not  only 
increased  the  stature  of  Senator  Robert  Grlf- 
fln  in  the  eyes  of  the  citizens  of  the  State  of 
Michigan  and  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  but  has  also  elevated  the 
United  States  Senate  to  its  rightful  position 
as  an  equal  branch  of  government  of  the 
United  States  government;  and 

Whereas,  Senator  Robert  Griffin's  persist- 
ent course  of  action  In  scrutinizing  the  ac- 
tivities of  Justice  Abe  Fortas  and  Insisting 
upon  the  traditional  role  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances by  the  three  major  branches  of  the 
federal  government  have  not  only  vindicated 
the  constitutional  form  of  government  of  out 
United  States  of  America,  but  has  also  once 
again  emphasized  the  dominant  role  that 
the  legislative  process  should  play  in  a  dem- 
ocratic system  of  government;  and 

Whereas,  Senator  Robert  P.  Griffin's  calm, 
deliberate  and  legal  approach  to  the  prob- 
lems indicated  by  the  Fortas  case  shows  the 
need  for  the  type  of  senator  such  as  por- 
trayed by  Senator  Griffin;  now  therefore  be  it 
Resolved  by  the  Senate,  That  the  members 
of  the  Michigan  Senate  express  great  pride 
in  the  statesmanlike  conduct  of  Senator  Rob- 
ert P.  Oriffln  In  the  Portas  matter  and  alont: 
with  all  the  citizens  of  the  State  of  Michigan 
pay  tribute  to  the  wisdom,  fortitude  and  Ju- 
dicial-like calmness  by  which  Senator  Robert 
P.  Griffin  conducted  himself  in  this  trying 
situation  In  that  his  conduct  can  only  mean, 
and  rightfully  so,  a  maturity  befitting  a  great 
member  of  a  great  deliberative  body,  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  that  added  honor 
and  prestige  has  been  bestowed  not  only 
upon  Senator  Robert  P.  Griffin  but  also  the 
State  of  Michigan  by  this  outstanding 
United  States  Senator  from  the  State  oJ 
Michigan:  and  be  it  further 
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Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  reoolutton 
be  transmitted  to  Senator  Robert  P.  OrUBn. 
Adopted  by  the  Senate,  May  31,  1980. 
BSBTL  T.  Kknton, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


SERVICES  OF  HOME  MAINTENANCE 
WORKER  SHOULD  BE  PROVIDED 
UNDER  ItCEDICARE  PROGRAM 


HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

or  NSW  YOBx 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  18,  1969 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Ml.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House,  my  bill,  H.R.  10296,  which 
will  amend  title  XVm  of  the  Social  Se> 
curity  Act  to  authorize  payment  imder 
the  program  of  health  insurance  for  the 
aged  for  services  furnished  an  individu- 
al by  a  home  maintenance  worker — in 
such  individual's  home — as  part  of  a 
home  health  services  plan. 

Medicare  has  provided  some  needed 
medical  services  to  most  of  our  senior 
citizens.  In  addition  to  hospitalization 
and  outpatient  care,  it  also  provides  for 
some  services  in  the  patient's  own  home. 
There  is  one  aspect  of  this  service,  how- 
ever, which  I  feel  must  be  strengthened. 
Home  health  services  provided  imder 
title  XVm  of  the  Social  Security  Act — 
medicare— do  not  include  home  main- 
tenance service.  Home  maintenance  serv- 
ice includes  help  with  shopping,  cooking, 
laundry,  and  housecleaning.  This  is  the 
simplest  and  least  expensive  form  of 
help  which  could  prevent  or  postpone 
placement  of  an  aging  person  in  a  hos- 
pital, nursing  home  or  other  institution. 
Frequently,  such  services  on  a  part-time 
basis  will  not  only  make  it  possible  for 
the  elderly  person  to  remain  in  familiar 
surroundings  within  his  own  home  and 
in  his  own  community  but,  in  addition. 
It  can  save  the  community  the  cost  of 
more  expensive  forms  of  care. 

At  the  present  time,  the  medicare 
legislation  provides  home  maintenance 
care  to  an  older  person  only  when  it  sup- 
plements personal  care  such  as  feeding, 
bathing,  transfer  in  and  out  of  a  wheel- 
chair, and  so  forth.  However,  a  person 
with  a  serious  heart  condition  or  dis- 
abling arthritis  might  be  able  to  take 
care  of  his  own  personal  needs  but  not 
be  able  to  shop,  cook,  or  do  houseclean- 
ing and  laundry. 

Today's  aging  were  yesterday's  labor 
force.  Today's  senior  citizens  are  the  men 
and  women  who  throughout  their  work- 
ing years  have  supported  themselves, 
educated  their  children,  and  have  been 
productive  members  of  society.  Today 
there  are  over  19  million  persons,  aged 
65  and  over  in  the  United  States,  most 
of  whom  have  been  forced  to  retire  from 
their  jobs.  In  my  own  city.  New  York, 
there  are  over  1  million  senior  citizens. 
Many  older  persons  live  in  isolation, 
their  children  have  moved  away,  and 
their  friends  have  died.  Most  live  on  ex- 
tremely limited  incomes.  The  approach- 
ing disappearance  of  the  three-genera- 
tion household  and  the  extension  of  the 
retirement  years  have  created  an  urgent 
need  for  creative  planning  to  keep  the 
aging  in  their  own  homes.  This  is  de- 
sired by  most  of  our  senior  citizens. 
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In  contrast  with  Scandinavia  and 
Great  Britain,  home  help  services,  de- 
signed to  permit  the  aged  to  remain  In 
their  own  homes,  have  not  been  given 
sufficient  opportunity  to  develop  in  this 
country.  Patients  in  many  kinds  of  in- 
stitutional settings  could  be  cared  for 
in  their  own  homes,  provided  services  are 
available.  One  recent  study  in  Syracuse, 
N.Y.,  financed  by  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service,  showed  that  "21  out  of  every  100 
patients  in  nursing  homes  could  have 
been  appropriately  cared  for  at  a  less  in- 
tensive level  of  care,  such  as  home  care"; 
and  "23  out  of  every  100  persons  in  domi- 
ciliary homes  could  have  been  living  in 
semi-independent  living  units,  had  such 
facilities  been  available  In  the  com- 
munity." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  repeat  that  our  senior 
citizens  deserve  a  realistic  choice  between 
remaining  in  familiar  surroimdings  with 
the  help  needed,  or  institutionalization. 
To  give  the  senior  citizen  the  most  appro- 
priate care  as  part  of  a  medical  plan  will 
be  used  for  those  who  must  have  that 
kind  of  intensive  care.  Let  us  be  realistic, 
and  give  the  senior  citizens  the  care  they 
need  and  spend  the  taxpayers  money  only 
for  essential  services.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  to  give  their  support 
to  my  bill,  H.R.  10296. 


COMBATTING  THE  NEW  LEFT 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LotnsiAif  A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  18,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  true 
mood  of  our  young  people  can  best  be 
judged  by  their  individual  expressions. 

Mr.  Mike  Connelly  is  a  junior  in  busi- 
ness administration,  pursuing  prelaw, 
at  Louisiana  State  University  in  Baton 
Rouge,  La.  He  is  also  president  of  the 
Louisiana  State  University  Chapter  of 
the  Young  Americans  for  Freedom. 

Recently  Mike  presented  a  talk  to  the 
Baton  Rouge  Rotary  Club  which  I  feel 
is  worthy  of  consideration  by  our  col- 
leagues. With  yoimg  men  like  Mike  Con- 
nelly for  our  future  leaders,  I  feel  our 
country  will  be  in  capable  hands. 

I  Include  his  speech  In  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

Combatting  the  "Nxw  Lett'' 
(By  Mike  Connelly)  > 

The  other  night  as  I  was  thumbing 
through  the  new  Issue  of  Reader's  Digest  I 
came  upon  an  article  of  great  significance 
to  me.  It  was  a  eulogy  virrltten  by  an  an- 
guished father  to  the  son  he  had  lost  on 
the  battlefield  In  Vietnam,  and  as  I  read  It, 
I  knew  that  it  was  going  to  make  my  task 
before  you  today  much  easier.  The  man  who 
wrote  the  article  was  rededlcatlng  himself 
to  the  principles  that  his  son  had  died  for, 
and  I  found  myself  making  the  same  re- 
dedlcatlon.  Upon  reading  the  article  for  the 
first  time  I  felt  a  sense  of  failure.  I  felt  as 


^Talk  presented  to  Baton  Rouge  Rotary 
Club,  Wednesday,  May  21,  Capital  House, 
Baton  Rouge.  Mr.  Connelly  Is  a  Junior  In 
Business  Administration  at  L.S.U.,  pursuing 
a  pre-Law  degree.  He  Is  President  of  the 
L.S.U.  Chapter  of  Yoimg  Americans  for  Free- 
dom and  represents  that  organl7,ation  in  this 
speech. 
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if  I  had  failed  this  young  soldier  and  failed 
my  country.  Why,  I  asked  myself,  did  he 
have  to  die  on  a  distant  battlefield  while 
I  stayed  at  home,  safe  from  the  bullets  that 
had  ripped  his  body? 

But  then  as  I  reread  the  article  for  a  sec- 
ond time  I  began  to  realize  the  fuU  sig- 
nificance of  what  his  father  was  trying  to 
say.  I  realized  that  the  field  of  combat  his 
son  died  upon  Is  only  one  of  the  battlefields 
that  America  must  fight  on.  And  as  he  ful- 
filled his  duty  against  the  Vietcong,  I  must 
fulfill  mine  against  an  enemy  at  home,  an 
enemy  just  as  dangerous  and  one  which  is 
not  being  adequately  met. 

His  enemy  carries  a  Conununlst  made  rifle 
while  mine  carriers  a  picket  sign  with  a 
Communist  Inspired  slogan  upon  It.  His  en- 
emy fires  rockets  and  artillery  rounds,  while 
mine  hurls  Molotov  cocktails  and  rocks.  His 
enemy  storms  the  barricades  of  freedom  In 
a  liberty  seeking  country  in  Southeast  Asia, 
while  my  enemy  hurls  himself  against  the 
barricades  of  America's  cherished  Institu- 
tions. And  while  his  enemy  seeks  to  tear  the 
American  flag  from  Its  lofty  perch  and  drag 
It  through  the  mud  of  a  rice  paddy,  my 
enemy  seeks  to  burn  our  flag  In  front  of  the 
eyes  of  the  world. 

Yes,  the  conclusion  is  obvious,  the  enemy 
Is  the  same  whether  he  wears  the  uniform 
of  a  Communist  or  Nazi  soldier  or  the  un- 
orthodox garb  that  Is  characteristic  of  the 
New  Left.  They  all  seek  the  same  objectives, 
the  destruction  of  our  country  and  the  lib- 
erty It  holds  so  precious. 

So  It  Is  to  defeating  this  enemy,  wherever 
he  may  be  found,  that  I  have  rededlcated 
myself,  I  stand  before  you  today  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  a  new  group  of  young  Amer- 
icans. A  group  that  shares  my  Inherent  belief 
in  the  principles  of  the  greatest  nation  the 
world  has  ever  known. 

We  are  prepared  to  go  on  the  offensive. 
here  on  the  L.S.U.  campus  and  on  campuses 
all  over  the  country.  No  longer  will  we  tol- 
erate the  misdeeds  of  a  violent  minority  that 
hides  behind  the  sacred  guarantees  of  our 
constitution  while  It  seeks  to  destroy  the 
very  Institutions  that  were  constructed  by 
It, 

And  what  of  our  enemy,  who  are  they  and 
what  do  they  believe?  Well,  the  Students  for 
a  Democratic  Society,  which  seems  to  speak 
for  the  New  Left,  has  as  its  professed  goal 
the  destruction  of  the  establishment.  That 
means  you  and  I,  gentlemen,  and  everything 
we  believe  In.  It  includes  our  economic  and 
political  systems  as  well  as  our  belief  In  God 
and  our  very  moral  fiber.  And  what  do  they 
offer  as  an  alternative?  WeU,  I  guess  It  was 
summed  up  best  by  one  of  SDS's  own  na- 
tional leaders  when  he  said  that  "we  seek 
to  destroy  the  establishment  In  the  hope  that 
out  of  the  rubble  something  better  will 
emerge".  When  asked  what  that  something 
better  might  be,  he  said  they  hadn't  thought 
about  that  yet.  WeU,  I  have  thought  about 
It  and  I  can  readily  predict  what  wUl  come 
about  If  the  New  Left  has  Its  way  with 
America.  It  will  be  Communism  or  Faclsni 
or  some  other  form  of  tjrranny  that  seeks  tn 
end  forever  the  God-given  rights  of  man. 

And  what  about  their  methods?  Well,  the 
New  Left^has  adopted  the  old  Communist 
supported  philosophy  that  the  end  justifies 
the  means.  We  all  saw  the  pictures  of  the 
Democratic  convention  in  Chicago  when 
chaos  and  violence  reigned  supreme.  Where 
Vietcong  flags  flew  side  by  side  with  the 
black  flag  of  anarchy  and  the  blood  red  flag 
of  Communist  Inspired  revolution,  and  then 
when  the  denionstratlons  flared  Into  the  in- 
evitable violence  that  accompanies  New 
Left  events,  the  press  and  the  presidential 
commission  had  the  utter  audacity  to  term 
It  a  police  riot.  I  believe  I  would  have  swung 
a  pretty  mean  billy  club  myself  if  someone 
had  shouted  obscenities  at  me  for  twenty- 
four  hours  and  showered  me  with  every- 
thing from  eggs  and  tomatoes  to  golf  balls 
with  spikes  in  them  to  homemade  spears. 
Yet  as  vicious  as  the  New  Left  was  at  Chi- 
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cago,  U  U  nothing  to  wh»t  they  are  doing  on 
the  ounpuaea  of  AmerlcA'*  first  educ*tlon«l 
Instltutlooa.  Aa  a  ■tudent  thla  la  what  oon- 
cema  in«  moat.  I  raoently  returned  from  a 
Ulp  to  Waahlngton,  DC.  where  I  attended 
a  conference  on  SJ>.8.  There  were  students 
from  all  over  the  country  there,  from  such 
campuses  aa  Berkeley,  San  Francisco  State. 
Columbia,  and  Chicago,  and  from  them  I 
learned  the  real  story  of  3.D.S.  Thee*  were 
students  who  had  listened  with  sympathy  to 
the  promises  of  student  rights  that  SJ>.S. 
had  offered.  They  had  seen  the  problems 
that  truly  exlat  on  many  campuses  and  they 
had  yearned  to  find  a  ctore. 

Yet  now   they  were   banning   together  to 
face   an   even  greater  problem,   that  of  the 
self-imposed    tyranny    of    the    New    Left.    I 
heard  many  storlea  and  they  both  shocked 
and    frightened    me.    They    were   stories    of 
beatings  and   the  threats  of  beatings  given 
to   conservative  students,   and   ot  the  open 
violence  at  San  Francisco  State.   Columbia. 
I  so  Duuiy  other  campuses.  Stories  of  har- 
ent   of   professors    and    administrators, 
be  they  conservative  or  liberal,  who  refused 
to  do  the  bidding  of  a  minority  of  militant 
students.  They  talked  of  the  complete  lack 
.    of    freedom    of    speech    at    such    places    aa 
-  ^'■F6<*y   »nd    New   York    University,   where 
virtually  anyone  not  on  the  far  left  cannot 
speak  without  being  shouted  down,  humil- 
iated and  threatened  with  physical  violence. 
The    sttidenu   I    taUed    to    have    become 
disillusioned  with  and  fearful  of  SDS.  and 
finally  they  have  become  angry  and  In  some 
caaea  mlUtant.  Who  can  blame  them?  I  cer- 
tainly cannot.  It  Is  not  hard  to  become  dla- 
lUualoned   with   an  organization  whose  na- 
tional leadership  opposes  American  Involve- 
BMnt     In      Vietnam,      yet     supported      the 
Ruaslana   invasion   of  Czechoelovakla  as  an 
Internal  Russian  affair.  Inconsistent,  you  say, 
not  really  when  you  consider  that  almost  half 
or   the   delegates    to   SDS's    recent   national 
convention  were  also  members  of  the  Chl- 
neee  Communist  Progressive  Labor  Party. 

Perhaps  you  think  that  It  cannot  happen 
n»e.  There  la  an  SOS  on  the  campua  now 
a^  a  so-called  Student  Liberal  Federation 
^nlch  has  adopted  many  of  SDS's  programs. 
Already  there  have  been  Instances  of  guest 
spaakers  on  the  campus  being  shouted  down, 
and  the  use  of  violence  against  conservative 
students.  The  Student  Liberal  Federation 
has  decided  not  to  follow  the  rules  and  reg- 
ulations set  dovim  by  the  university.  And 
the  other  night  the  SLF  brought  a  member 
of  SDS's  national  executive  committee  to 
speak  on  the  campus.  Need  I  say  more? 

But,  gentlemen,  you  see  before  you  one 
student  among  many  that  Is  not  going  to 
stand  by  and  let  the  forces  of  anarchy  have 
their  way  here  at  L.S.U.  Two  new  organi- 
zations, the  Young  Americans  for  Freedom 
and  the  Collegiate  Conservative  Union,  have 
been  formed  on  the  campus  with  the  pri- 
mary objective  of  mobilizing  students  to 
counteract  the  New  Left. 

Our  program  Is  relatively  simple.  Through 
the  Collegiate  Conservative  Union  we  plan 
to  launch  a  philosophical  attack  on  the 
chaotic  Ideas  of  the  New  Left.  Through  the 
use  of  literature  supplied  by  our  national 
organization,  the  Intercollegiate  Studies  In- 
stitute, we  plan  to  flood  the  campus  with 
the  writings  on  the  philosophy  of  our 
nation,  and  through  the  Young  Americana 
for  Freedom  we  plan  to  expose  the  hypocrisies 
of  the  New  Left,  and  force  them  to  do  battle 
on  grounds  where  they  will  surely  be  de- 
feated. The  first  Issues  of  The  Collegiate 
Conscience  have  appeared  on  the  campus.  It 
is  a  conservative  newspaper  that  not  only 
exposes  the  New  Left,  but  offers  realistic 
alternatives  to  their  program.  YAF  will  do 
many  other  things,  too.  In<jUjded  among 
these  are  the  bringing  in  of  nationally 
Icnown  speakers,  the  staging  of  patriotic 
raUles  supporting  our  country  and.  if  neces- 
sary, we  will  stand  In  the  door»avs  of  our 
campvM  buildings  to  keep  SDS  froni  destroy- 
ing them. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  short,  gentlemen,  we  offer  a  new  philos- 
ophy to  our  students.  It  Is  a  philosophy 
of  poaltlve  action.  A  philosophy  of  patriot- 
ism, pride,  honor,  and  responsibility.  We  do 
not  Ignore  the  problems  of  our  nation,  our 
state  or  our  university,  but  we  do  believe 
that  there  are  no  problems  so  great  that 
our  nation  cannot  solve  them  through  Ita 
eatabllahed  inatltutlons  without  the  de- 
struction of  those  Institutions! 

Aa  a  student  I  cahnot  help  but  favor  an 
Increase  In  student  rights,  but  I  favor  them 
only  If  they  come  with  an  Increase  In 
student  responsibility.  Responsibility,  that  Is 
a  word  the  New  Left  seems  to  have  excluded 
from  Its  vocabulary.  My  fellow  students  can- 
not and  will  not  exclude  It  from  ours.  It  is 
too  much  a  part  of  the  nation  that  we  love. 
We  are  Americans  and  proud  to  say  It. 
We  do  not  try  to  hide  the  lump  we  get  In 
our  throats  as  the  National  Anthem  Is  played 
or  the  stars  and  stripes  pass  In  review. 

Patriotism  is  not  Just  a  word  to  us.  It  U 
a  way  of  life.  There  will  be  no  American  flags 
burned  In  our  presence,  and  no  funds  will  be 
collected  on  this  campus  to  aid  the  Vletcong. 
Our  university  Is  a  part  of  our  country  and 
we  Intend  to  see  that  It  fulfills  Ite  obllgaUons 
not  only  to  the  students  who  come  here  for 
an  education,  but  also  to  the  people  and 
government  that  support  It. 

We  want  the  doors  of  our  university  opened 
to  all  opinions,  and  we  will  respect  the  rights 
of  others  to  disagree,  for  this  is  a  part  of  our 
heritage.  But  we  will  not  glorify  treason  by 
calling  It  dissent,  and  we  will  not  stand  by 
quietly  as  someone  advocates  the  violent 
overthrow  of  our  country.  We  cannot  con- 
done violence  In  any  form  against  our  uni- 
versity or  country. 

Too  much  blood  has  been  lost  and  too 
many  tears  shed  In  defense  of  America  for 
us  to  allow  the  university  to  be  used  as  a 
staging  ground  for  the  destruction  of  our 
society.  We  will  not  allow  ourselves  to  forget 
the  sacrifices  that  your  generation  and  the 
generations  before  you  have  made  for  us. 
And  we  pledge  to  you  that  our  campus  will 
remain  open  and  our  nation  free. 

With  your  help  our  movement  can  perhaps 
spread  to  other  campuses,  and  enlist  the 
support  of  all  students  that  feel  as  we  do. 
We  are  going  to  turn  off  the  New  Left,  and 
with  the  help  of  all  Americans  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  nation  as  our  guide,  we  will  turn 
on  a  bright  new  tomorrow. 

So  we  return  now  to  the  story  of  a  young 
man  who  should  be  here  with  me  tod^.  He 
and  many  :ike  him  could  testify  to  the  great- 
ness of  America.  But  they  could  not  be  here 
because,  you  see,  they  have  already  given 
their  testimony  with  their  lives.  They  died 
at  Bunker  Hill.  Gettysburg.  Iwo  Jlma.  and 
Korea,  and  they  are  dying  now  In  a  place 
called  Vietnam.  Throughout  two  centuries 
and  countless  battles  our  countrymen  have 
tiled  for  America,  now  It  Is  time  we  started 
living  for  it. 
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pitch  in  every  year  to  make  this  annual 
event  a  success  and  their  efforts  for  the 
most  part  go  unnoticed. 

Through  the  years  there  has  been  one 
man  in  particular  who  has  labored  long 
and  haid  to  keep  things  moving  on  the 
diamond  and  on  the  Hill,  and  that  man 
is  John  "Skip"  Maraney  of  the  House 
Clerk's  staff.  Skip  was  on  the  original 
baseball  game  committee  back  in  Uie 
days  when  our  former  colleague,  Carroll 
Keams,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Sid  Yu- 
daln,  of  Roll  Call  collaborated  to  get  the 
national  pastime  back  into  our  National 
Legislature. 

Skip  has  performed  a  variety  of  chores 
for  this  event,  and  this  year  his  per- 
formance in  making  all  the  congres- 
sional game  arrangements  was  as  usual 
excellent. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  Skip  and  his  a-s- 
sociates  on  the  staff,  let  me  say  thank.s 
for  a  good  job  well  done. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  ROLLCALL  NIGHT 
BASEBALL  GAME 


HON.  FRANK  M.  CURK 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  18.  1969 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  years 
record  crowd  at  the  eighth  annual  Con- 
^'ressional  Rollcall  Night  Baseball  Game 
is  a  tribute  not  only  to  the  good  sports- 
manship of  the  Members  of  Congress 
who  participate  in  this  great  annual 
event,  but  it  is  also  a  tribute  to  the 
hard  work  of  a  lot  of  people  here  on 
Capitol  Hill. 

The  Congressional  Secretaries  Club 
board  and  the  baseball  committee  really 


CARLETON  J.  KING 

or    NEW    TO>K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  18.  1969 

Mr.  KINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ROTC  i.s 
an  institution  that  every  college  and  uni- 
versity should  be  proud  to  have  on  its 
campus.  Without  ROTC,  the  United 
States  would  have  had  an  extremely  dif- 
ficult time  finding  the  officers  necessary 
to  lead  our  military  forces  in  defense  of 
American  freedom  in  World  War  II,  in 
Korea,  and  now  in  Vietnam.  The  service 
academies  cannot  begin  to  supply  the 
number  of  officers  needed  In  times  of  na- 
tional emergency. 

Recently,  there  have  been  outbursts 
against  the  Reserve  Officer  Training 
Corps  on  several  of  our  college  and  uni- 
versity campuses.  Some  of  the  universi- 
ties have  gone  so  far  as  to  yield  to  the  de- 
mands of  a  small  handful  of  SDS-type 
malcontents  by  reducing  the  ROTC  to 
an  extracurricular  activity  without  ben- 
efit of  academic  credit. 

Fortunately,  the  United  States  is  not 
without  academic  leaders  who  are  will- 
ing to  condemn  current  trends  and  de- 
velopments with  respect  to  the  down- 
grading of  the  ROTC,  An  exchange  of 
correspondence  concerning  the  retention 
of  the  ROTC  program  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity has  recently  been  called  to  my  at- 
tention, and  I  would  like  to  share  It  with 
my  colleagues.  Attached  Is  a  memoran- 
dum from  Prof.  Gordon  P.  Fisher  to  E>ean 
L.  Linscott  of  Cornell  University  and 
Dean  Linscott's  reply  regarding  the 
ROTC  study  at  Cornell. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  correspondence  has 
been  brought  to  my  attention  by  Maj. 
Gen.  Laddie  L.  Stehl,  USAR.  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  98th  Division,  a 
training  division  consisting  of  3,200  of- 
ficers and  enlisted  men.  General  Stahl 
has  been  an  outstanding  military  officer 
since  receiving  his  commission  in  1942. 
Since  resigning  from  the  Regular  Army 
in  1954,  General  Stahl  has  been  employed 
by  the  General  Electric  Co.  and  Is  pres- 
ently the  manager— Research  and  De- 
velopment Application  Service,  Research 
and  I>evelopment  Center. 
Under  unanimous  consent  I  submit  for 
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inclusion  In  the  ComuaasioirAL  Ricorb, 
as  follows:  jj 

Re  the  ROTC  Stndf. 
To:  Dean  L.  LlnaooCt. 
By:  Gordon  P.  Flaber. 

It  may  have  oome  to  your  attention  that  I 
have  been  asked  to  serve  on  the  Faculty  com- 
mittee on  R.O.T.C.  Knowing  of  your  inter- 
est In  this  matter,  I  am  asking  your  assist- 
ance in  striving  to  reach  a  point  of  view  that 
is  broadly  representative  of  Faculty  opinion. 

It  would  be  most  helpful  to  me  to  have 
your  views  on  the  R.O.T.C.  question  in  gen- 
eral and  a  statement  of  your  fundamental 
concern.  In  addition  to  other  views,  I  would 
welcome  your  commenta  on  three  i>olnts 
particularly: 

(1)  Should  universities  support  R.O.T.C. 
programs  and  engage  in  the  education  of 
regular  and  reserve  military  offlcer  candi- 
dates? Why? 

(2)  Assuming  that  the  answer  to  (1)  is 
yea  and  well-supported  by  argument,  should 
Cornell  be  so  engaged?  What,  in  your  view, 
are  the  really  compelling  philosophical  rea- 
sons for  Cornell  to  maintain  an  R.O.T.C.  pro- 
gram? Should  it  be  left  to  other  unlversltiea 
such  as  Texas  A  &  M,  V.P.I.,  etc.  which  are 
more  receptive,  perhaps  because  of  their 
roots  In  a  military  tradition,  to  carry  on 
R.O.T.C.  education?  (For  example,  the  pro- 
vision of  military  scholarships  to  Cornell 
students  Is  not  to  my  mind  a  compelling  rea- 
son, although  It  Is  certainly  part  of  the  price 
to  be  paid  for  abolishing  R.O.T.C.) 

(3)  If  R.O.T.C.  programs  should  continue 
at  Cornell,  hopefully  with  some  enthusiasm 
and  honest  cooperation  to  Insure  their 
respectability  within  the  University,  what 
changes,  if  any.  In  the  content  and  mechanics 
of  the  program  would  you  like  to  see  made? 
Which  are  vital?  Which  should  receive  top 
priority?  In  p>arallel.  what  steps  could  the 
University  administration  and  other  academic 
departments  take  on  their  side  to  enhance 
military  offlcer  education  and  Its  position  In 
the  University? 

I  shall  be  most  grateful  for  your  considered 
response.  In  responding,  please  tell  me  also 
whether  you  would  object  to  having  your 
statement  exposed  to  the  full  Conunlttee.  I 
am  Indebted  to  those  of  you  who  already 
have  sent  me  statements  of  your  views. 
Please  feel  free  to  extend  this  invitation  to 
any  of  your  faculty  colleagues. 

Mat  28,  1969. 
To:  Prof.  Gordon  P.  Fisher. 
From:  Dean  L.  Linsoott. 
Re:  The  ROTC  Study. 

Thank  you  for  your  memo  of  May  19  re- 
garding the  ROTC  study.  I  am  happy  to  for- 
ward an  opinion  to  you  on  this  matter.  Feel 
free  to  expose  the  statement  to  the  fuU  com- 
mittee if  you  so  desire. 

I  will  comment  on  the  three  points  you 
mentioned  first. 

(1)  The  universities  of  the  nation  s^ouZd 
support  ROTC  programs  and  engage  in  the 


education  of  regular  and  reserve  offlcer 
candidates.  In  my  opinion,  mankind  has  not 
progreeaed  sufflciently  to  eliminate  the  need 
for  defensive  mechanlBms.  and  it  is  not  likely 
In  the  foreseeable  future  that  the  situation 
wlU  change.  Therefore,  the  armed  forces  pur- 
pose is  to  defend  the  nation,  uphold  the  con- 
stitution, and  act  as  directed  by  civilian  au- 
thority in  the  best  Interests  of  this  nation 
and  the  world.  Members  of  the  services  are 
participating  in  a  necessary  and  an  honorable 
profession.  (Excesses,  mismanagement  and 
other  deficiencies  present  in  any  organization 
are  not  in  question  at  the  moment.) 

I  think  we  ought  to  assume  as  a  funda- 
mental principle  that  civilian  authority 
should  prevail  over  the  military  because  of 
the  Inherent  power  of  a  military  organiza- 
tion. In  other  words,  civilian  influence  and 
control  of  the  armed  forces  should  be  a  na- 
tional concept,  a  part  of  the  check  and  bal- 
ance system  to  be  maintained  Intact  or  even 
strengthened.  Military  forces,  especially  of 
this  nation,  do  not  initiate  action  unilater- 
ally. Armed  forces  are  instruments  of  civilian 
policy.  Major  confrontations  nearly  always 
stem  from  civilian  diplomatic  failures.  In 
view  of  our  present  global  commitments  it  is 
amazing  to  me  that  incidents  of  small  con- 
frontations, which  may  or  may  not  have  been 
the  result  of  unilateral  military  indiscretion, 
have  been  so  few  in  number.  Indeed,  this  fact 
is  highly  complimentary  of  the  Judgments 
exercised  by  our  armed  forces. 

If  the  armed  forces,  acting  under  civilian 
direction  and  Influence,  perform  their  mis- 
sions in  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  hopefully  the  world,  as  directed 
by  civil  authority  and  do  so  in  a  spirit  of  pro- 
tection and  defense  and  not  aggression,  it 
seems  to  me  that  they  are  a  moral  force  and 
hold  a  necessary  and  leglUmate  place  In  our 
society.  Thus,  universities  have  the  same  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  armed  forces  as  they  have 
to  any  special  interest  group — medicine,  engi- 
neering, agriculture,  business,  law.  Industry, 
labor,  etc.  The  argtiment  against  specialized 
education  or  training  of  the  military  by  iml- 
verslUes  can  be  applied  with  equivalent  logic 
to  aU  of  these  groups.  Some  say  let  the  miU- 
tary  conduct  their  own  specialized  post- 
graduate education  programs  and  keep  the 
military  off  the  campus.  Others  may  say  let 
the  sociologists  conduct  their  own  special- 
ized postgraduate  educational  programs  and 
keep  the  sociologists  off  the  campua.  Accept 
one  argument  and  it  seems  you  shotild  accept 
the  second. 

A  second  compelUng  reason  stems  from  the 
philosophy  of  civilian  control  and  Influence 
of  the  military  and  other  necessarily  au- 
thoritarian agencies.  To  disengage  univer- 
sities from  the  military  will  cause  a  situa- 
tion of  Inbreeding  and  seclusion  which  ulti- 
mately may  foster  sharp  confrontations  be- 
tween civilian  and  military  agencies  at  grass 
roots  as  well  as  top  levels.  We  should  keep 
civiUana  close  to  and  within  the  military 
structure  who  can  appreciate  the  military 
point  of  view,  yet  convey  effectively  to  the 
armed  forces  a  sense  of  civilian  purview  and 


objectivity.  I  can  testify  that  the  Reserve 
Offlcer  f  ulfllls  this  role. 

A  third  argument,  although  not  critical, 
is  one  to  consider.  If  universities  condone 
and  accept  vocal  extremist  groups  as  a  legiti- 
mate part  of  their  systems  (some  of  which 
groups  publicly  advocate  the  destruction  of 
constitutional  authority  and  the  nation,  by 
whatever  means  possible)  then  it  seems  the 
universities  are  bound  to  accept  and  supp6rt 
organizations  with  opposing  views  (some  of 
which  are  sworn  to  defend  the  nation  and 
constitutional  authority)  if  indeed  they  are 
to  be  called  universities. 

(2)  The  answer  to  (1)  was  yes,  hopefully 
supported  by  satisfactory  argument.  Should 
Cornell  be  so  engaged?  Yes.  We  should  have 
military  officers  from  universities  which  are 
not  heavily  vested  in  military  tradition  for 
reasons  indicated  in  ( 1 ) .  Numbers  of  officers 
graduating  from  Cornell,  of  course,  are  insig- 
nificant. But  Cornell  is  considered  by  some 
to  be  a  bell-wether  xmiverslty — "the  most 
western  of  the  eastern  and  most  eastern  of 
the  western."  Ill  considered  action  by  Cor- 
nell could  have  Inordinate  consequences. 
The  principle  as  stated  in  (1)  is  the  key.  If 
the  answer  to  ( 1 )  is  yes,  Cornell  as  a  leader 
should  give  active  support  to  ROTC  pro- 
grams. A  second  reason,  Ezra  Cornell  wanted 
a  university  where  one  could  study  any  sub- 
ject— a  present  day  Impossibility.  I  think  he 
really  wanted  a  university  of  free  expression 
with  balanced  programs.  I  do  not  see  ROTC 
as  a  threat  to  any  other  Cornell  program 
while  retaining  value  and  validity  in  its  own 
right. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  to  let  Texas 
A  &  M,  V.P.I,  etc.  produce  our  military  of- 
ficers. Since  the  Ivy  league  produces  so  many 
leaders  In  government  and  politics  are  we 
indeed  suggesting  that  the  Midwestern  and 
Southern  schools  develop  those  men  who 
have  to  clean  up  after  the  failures  of  our 
proteges?  Isn't  this  an  example  of  the  "in- 
equities" that  some  of  our  students  and 
faculty  have  been  so  concerned  about? 

(3)  The  military  has  given  honest  coop- 
eitition  to  this  University  in  the  past  and 
gives  every  Indication  of  being  willing  to  do 
so  in  the  future.  In  return  they  should  be 
allowed  to"  perform  their  teaching  role  by  the 
university  without  unwarranted  harassment. 

Military  curriculum  should  be  left  to  the 
faculty  committee  on  military  curriculum 
and  the  military.  We  have  no  convincing 
evidence  »that  the  military  at  Cornell  are 
operating  In  any  manner  Inconsistent  with 
Cornell  traditions.  If  you  find  evidence  to 
the  contrary,  my  suggestion  is  that  the  mili- 
tary will  encourage  dialogue  and  bilateral 
action  for  Improvement.  I  am  impressed  by 
the  general  lack  of  criticism  by  students  of 
military  courses,  the  manner  of  presentation, 
and  of  the  professional  competency  of  the 
military  professors.  I  say  that  there  Is  no 
real  problem  with  the  ROTC  at  Cornell. 

In  summary,  I  think  It  would  be  a  serious 
error  for  this  University  to  remove  ROTC 
from  the  campus.  To  do  so  would  serve  no 
creditable  or  legitimate  purpose,  In  my 
opinion. 


SENATE— r/iMrsf^ai^,  June  19,  1969 


The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DX>„  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God,  whose  splendor  fills  the  world, 
whom  we  would  worship  In  the  beauty 
of  holiness,  and  whom  we  can  find  in  the 
holiness  of  beauty,  who  art  ever  saying 
"he  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear" 


mercifully  quicken  all  the  senses  with 
which  Thou  hast  endowed  us,  that  each 
may  be  an  opening  door  into  the  presence 
of  the  Eternal.  However  few  or  many  our 
days,  we  thank  Thee  for  life  itself  and 
that  we  may  serve  Thee  here.  Receive, 
O  Lord,  the  dedication  of  energies,  that 
amid  the  round  of  dally  duties  we  may 
keep  ever  before  us  the  vision  of  the 
higher  kingdom  which  Thou  hast  re- 


vealed in  Thy  Son  who  went  about  doing 
good,  and  in  whose  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  June  18,  1969,  be  dispensed 
with. 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Haclcney.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  1647)  to 
authorize  the  release  of  100.000  short 
tons  of  lead  from  the  national  stockpile 
and  the  supplemental  stockpile,  with  an 
amendment.  In  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  6543)  to 
extend  public  health  protection  with  re- 
spect to  cigarette  smoking  and  for  other 
purposes,  in  which  it  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

-  The  bill  <H.R.  6543)  to  extend  public 
health  protection  with  respect  to  ciga- 
rette smoking,  and  for  other  purposes, 
was  read  twice  by  Its  title  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


UMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
pending  the  arrival  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  «Mr. 
Javits),  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  a  brief  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  mo|(iing  business,  and 
that  statements  thefein  be  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  follow- 
ing measures  on  the  calendar:  Calendar 
Nos.  212.  226.  231.  232.  and  233. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ELIMINATION  OP  DUTY  ON  CRUDE 
CHICORY  ROOTS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <HJl.  8644)  to  make  permanent  the 
existing  temporary  suspension  of  duty  on 
crude  chicory  roots,  which  had  been  re- 
ix>rted  from  the  Committee  on  Finance 
with  an  amendment,  on  page  2.  alter 
line  14.  Insert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

S«c  3.  («)  Section  403(d)  of  tlie  Social 
Security  Act  U  repealed. 

(b)  SecUon  403(a)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "(subject  to  subsection 
(d))"    In    tiM    matter   preceding   paragraph 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  reed  a  third 
time. 

The  bUl  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
pfused. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
<No.  91-223).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

pcapoas  or  Houas  bill 

The  bill  aa  It  paaaed  the  House,  and  aa  It 
has  been  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  would  make  permanent  the  exist- 
ing temporary  suspension  of  duty  on  crude 
chicory  roota. 

coMMrmcx  amkndmbnt 
The  Conunlttee  on  Finance  haa  added  a 
new  section  to  the  bill  which  would  repeal 
the  limitation  on  Federal  p«tftlclpatlon  In  aid 
to  famlUea  with  dependent  children.  Under 
present  law.  this  limitation  la  scheduled  to 
become  effective  on  July  1.  1969. 

ELIMINATION    Or    DUTT   ON    CRtTDE   CHICORT 
ROOTS 

Public  Law  8*-378.  approved  April  16.  1958. 
provided  for  the  suspension  of  duty  on  crude 
chicory    (except   endive)    for  a   period  of  2 
years.  Thla  leglslauon  also  provided  that  the 
duty  on  chicory,  ground  or  otherwise  pre- 
pared, would  be  2  centa  per  pound  for  the 
period    during    which    the    duty    on    crude 
chicory  was  suspended.  This  suspension  of 
duty  on  crude  chicory  and  reduction  In  the 
duty  on  ground  chicory  has  been  successively 
extended  on  a  temporary  basis  aa  follows: 
Public   Law   86-441.   April   22.    1960: 
Public  Law  86-479.  June  1.  I960; 
Public  Law  88-49.  June  29.  1963;  and 
Public  Law  89-439.  May  31.  1966. 
The  temporary  duty  treatment  for  crude 
and  ground  chicory  provided  In  Public  Law 
98-439  will  terminate  on  June  30,   1969. 

No  chicory  haa  been  grown  In  the  United 
States  since  1954  and  domestic  processors  of 
chicory  depend  on  imports  of  crude  chicory. 
The  temporary  susp>enalon  of  duty  on  crude 
chicory  and  the  temporary  reduction  In  duty 
on  ground  chicory  provided  In  Public  Law 
85-378  and  extensions  thereof  provided  do- 
mestic producers  of  ground  chicory  with  a 
2-cenu-per-pound  rate  differential  between 
imporu  of  crude  chicory  on  which  they  de- 
pend and  Importa  of  ground  chicory  with 
which  they  compete.  The  2-cent8-per-pound 
rate  differential  has  been  In  effect  since 
Public  Law  86-378  waa  approved  on  April  16. 
1958. 

Aa  a  result  of  the  Kennedy  round  of  trade 
negotiations,  the  regular  rate  of  duty  on 
crude  chicory  under  item  160.30  of  the  tariff 
.•chedules  Is  being  reduced  from  1  cent  per 
pound  to  0.5  cent  per  pound  In  5  annual 
stages,  the  laat  stag*  scheduled  to  become 
effective  on  January  1.  1972.  The  existing 
rate  of  duty  (except  for  the  temporary  sxu- 
penalon)  is  0.8  cent  per  pound.  Similarly,  the 
regular  rate  of  duty  on  ground  chicory  un- 
der Item  160.35  of  the  tariff  schedules  Is 
being  reduced  from  2.5  cents  to  15  centa  per 
pound  In  5  annual  stages  aa  a  result  of  the 
trade  agreement  reached  In  the  Kennedy 
round.  The  existing  rate  of  duty  on  ground 
chicory  (except  for  the  temporary  reduction 
to  2  cenu  per  pound)  Is  2.1  cents  per  pound. 
the  final  stage  ol  the  reduction  to  1.5  cents 
per  pound  to  become  effective  on  January  1. 
1969. 

Thus,  unless  H  R.  8644  U  enacted,  the  ex- 
isting regular  rates  of  duty  on  crude  and  on 
ground  chicory  provided  by  Item  16030  and 
160.35.  reapectlvely.  will  become  effective  on 
July  1.  1940,  and  under  these  circumstances, 
the  differentUl  between  the  rates  of  duty 
on  crude  and  ground  chicory  will  be  reduced 


from  the  present  2  cents  to  l.S  cents  per 
pound  on  July  1.  1969,  and  to  1  cent  per 
pound  on  January  1,  1972.  the  final  stage  or 
the  Kennedy  round  reductions. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  la  unaware  of 
any  objections  to  thla  bill,  and  no  objection 
was  received  from  the  Interested  departments 
and  agencies. 

■ZPKAL  or  LIMrrATtON  ON  FEDCaAL  PARTICIPA- 
TION IN  AID  TO  FAMILIES  WITH  DXPENDCNT 
CHILORCN 

During  Ita  consideration  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1967,  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  recommended  a  major 
new  approach  to  the  reduction  of  depend- 
ency in  the  program  of  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children.  The  basic  features  of  the 
new  approach  Included  work  training,  work 
Incentives  through  earnings  exemptions,  and 
day  care  for  the  children  of  working  mothers 
To  Inaure  that  SUtes  would  rapidly  imple- 
ment this  major  new  program,  the  com- 
mittee placed  a  limitation  on  Federal  partici- 
pation In  aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren. The  limitation,  which  would  have  be- 
come effective  In  January  1968,  was  related  to 
the  proportion  of  children  who  were  receiv- 
ing AFDC  because  of  the  absence  of  a  parent 
from  the  home. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  endorsed 
the  basic  approach  of  the  House  bill — the 
reduction  of  dependency  through  employ- 
ment— but  It  proposed  a  broader  and  more 
comprehensive  work  Incentive  program.  The 
committee  felt  that  In  view  of  these  major 
changes.  It  was  no  longer  necessary  to  place 
a  llmltaUon  on  Federal  participation  in 
AFDC.  The  Senate  version  of  the  social  se- 
curity amendments  contained  no  such  limi- 
tation. 

While  the  House  conferees  were  unwilling 
to   have   their   limitation   deleted,   they   did 
agree  to  delay  Its  effective  date  unui  July  1 
1968. 

Aa  signed  into  law,  the  Social  Security 
Amendmenu  of  1967  placed  a  limitation  on 
Federal  participation  In  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children  (the  "AFDC  freeM")  re- 
lated to  the  percentage  of  the  child  pop- 
ulaUon  under  age  18  receiving  welfaj-e  be- 
cause of  the  absence  of  a  parent  from  the 
home.  The  percentage  of  this  type  of  child 
represented  of  the  total  child  population  was 
to  be  calculated  during  the  base  period  (Jan- 
uary to  March  1968).  For  each  calendar 
quarter  beginning  July  1968.  the  "freeze  per- 
centage" was  to  be  multlpUed  by  the  child 
population  on  the  previous  January  1  to  de- 
termine the  total  number  of  children  receiv- 
ing AFDC  because  of  an  absent  parent  for 
whom  there  would  be  Federal  matching.  The 
limitation  thus  allowed  for  an  upward  ad- 
justment only  once  annually.  In  recognition 
of  the  growth  of  the  State's  toUl  child  popu- 
lation. Despite  the  limitation,  the  States 
would  still  be  required  under  Federal  law 
to  provide  assistance  promptly  to  every  needy 
child  meeting  the  State's  eligibility  stand- 
ards— but  the  entire  cost  of  assistance  to 
children  in  excess  of  the  limit  would  be  borne 
by  the  States  and  localities,  with  no  Federal 
matching. 

In  1968.  the  Senate  again  voted  to  repeal 
the  AFDC  freeze  as  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
which  became  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure 
Control  Act  of  1968.  At  that  time,  litigation 
In  aeveral  States  (related  to  duration  of  resi- 
dence requirements  and  the  eligibility  ol 
families  to  receive  assistance  when  there  was 
a  man  In  the  house  not  married  to  the  moth- 
er of  the  family )  threatened  to  modify  State 
eligibility  requirements  and  add  substantial 
nunJ»ers  of  new  AFDC  reciplenta  to  the  rolls. 
At  the  same  time.  Federal  funds  had  not 
even  been  appropriated  to  inlUata  the  work 
Incentive  program. 

The  House  conferees  again  refused  to  re- 
peal the  limitation.  They  did  agree  to  poet- 
pone  the  effective  date  for  1  year  (until  July 
1,  1909)  and  to  make  special  provision  for  In- 
creases In  the  AFDC  rolls  by  the  second  quar- 
ter of  calendar  year  I960  as  the  result  of— 
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any  decision  by  a  court  of  the  United  States 
of  competent  Jurisdiction  in  any  case  or  con- 
troversy In  which  there  is  decided  the  Issue 
of  the  Talldlty,  under  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution, of  any  law,  rule,  regulation,  or 
policy  of  a  State  under  which  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children  is  denied  to  in- 
dividuals otherwise  eligible  therefor  because 
of  failure  to  meet  duration  of  residence  re- 
qulrementa  or  because  of  the  relationship 
between  a  male  Individual  and  the  mother 
of  the  child  or  children  with  respect  to  whom 
such  aid  la  sought. 

At  the  time  the  conferees  acted.  It  was 
anticipated  that  the  Supreme  Court  would 
soon  rule  on  the  duration  of  residence  and 
man-ln-the-house  cases,  and  that  the  deci- 
sions. If  they  ruled  out  these  eUglblUty  re- 
qulrementa,  would  be  based  on  constitutional 
grounds.  However,  only  the  decision  to  elim- 
inate the  man-ln-the-house  rule  was  made 
in  1968 — and  that  ruling  was  made  on  statu- 
tory, rather  than  conatltuUonal  grounds. 

It  was  not  until  April  21,  1969.  that  the 
Court  handed  down  a  decision  that  would 
force  States  to  eUminate  eligibility  require- 
menta  based  on  length  of  residence.  This  de- 
cision waa  made  on  constitutional  grounds. 
Last  year's  decision  affected  18  States;  this 
year's  would  affect  some  40  States. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  estimated  that  an  increase  In  the 
AFDC  rolla  ranging  from  200.000  to  400.000 
reciplenta  might  result  from  the  ellmlnatlou 
of  the  man-ln-the-house  rule;  another 
1(X),000  to  200.000  AFDC  reciplenta  might  be 
added  to  the  rolls  as  a  result  of  the  elimina- 
tion of  dura tlon-of -residence  eligibility  re- 
qulrementa. 

For  the  most  part,  under  present  law  there 
would  be  no  Federal  participation  on  behalf 
of  the  children  added  to  the  rolls  as  the 
result  of  the  Supreme  Court's  decisions.  Chil- 
dren added  who  would  have  formerly  been 
ineligible  under  a  man-ln-the-house  rule  are 
not  covered  by  the  special  provision  added  to 
the  law  last  year,  aince  the  Court's  decision 
was  made  on  statutory  rather  thar  constitu- 
tional grounda.  Last  year's  special  provision 
was  aimed  at  adjusting  the  AFDC  UmltaUon 
to  take  into  account  cases  added  because  of 
coxu't  decisions;  the  added  cases  were  to  be 
measured  In  the  second  quarter  of  1069.  But 
since  the  Court's  decision  on  dura  tlon-of - 
residence  eligibility  requlremente  was  not 
made  until  April  21  of  this  year,  most  addi- 
tional cases  relating  to  this  decision  will  be 
added  to  the  rolls  after  the  second  quarter  of 
1969,  and  will  be  In  excess  of  the  freeze 
limitation. 

There  Is  another  important  consideration. 
The  basic  puipoee  of  the  original  House  limi- 
tation was  to  provide  a  strong  incentive  for 
the  States  to  move  rapidly  to  Implement  the 
work  Incentive  program.  Neither  the  Federal 
.tdmlnlstrators  nor  the  States  have  done  so. 
Implementation  of  the  program  has  been  so 
s'.ow  that  the  new  administration  was  able  to 
reduce  the  budget  requesta  for  the  work  In- 
centive program  by  $35  million  simply  on  the 
grounds  that  the  funds  could  not  be  tised. 

The  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  estimates  that  the  limitation  In  exist- 
ing law  would  reduce  Federal  participation 
in  AFDC  by  $322  mllUon  In  fiscal  year  1970. 

For  these  reasons,  the  committee  recom- 
mends a  third  time  that  the  limitation  on 
Federal  participation  be  deleted. 


EMPLOYMENT  OF  ALIENS  IN  A  SCI- 
ENTIFIC OR  TECHNICAL  CAPACITY 
BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  COM- 
MERCE UNDER  CERTAIN  CONDI- 
TIONS 

The  bill  (S.  1173)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  employ  aliens  in 
a  scientific  or  technical  capacity  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 


a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

8.  1173 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreaentative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  the  extent  he  de- 
termines to  be  necessary,  and  subject  to 
adequate  security  Investigations  and  such 
other  investigations  as  he  may  determine  to 
be  appropriate,  and  subject  further  to  a 
prior  determination  by  him  that  no  qualified 
United  States  citizen  is  available  for  the  par- 
ticular position  Involved,  Is  authorized  to 
employ  and  compensate  aliens  In  a  scientific 
or  technical  capacity  at  authorized  rates  of 
compensation  without  regard  to  statutory 
provisions  prohibiting  payment  of  compensa- 
tion to  aliens. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-235),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

GENERAL    STATEMENT 

S.  1173,  Which  was  introduced  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  would 
authorize  the  Secretaiy  to  employ  aliens  In 
a  scientific  or  technical  capacity  without 
regard  to  statutory  provisions  prohibiting 
payment  of  compensation  to  aliens.  Such  a 
prohibition  is  contained  in  section  502  of 
the  Public  Works  Appropriation  Act,  1969, 
approved  August  12,  1968,  Public  Law  90- 
479  (82  Stat.  705).  A  similar  provision  has 
been  carried  in  one  of  the  appropriation  acts 
for  several  years,  and  it  is  assumed  that  it 
will  be  repeated  In  the  future. 

In  requesting  this  legislation,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  has  indicated  that  on 
various  occasions  the  only  persons  qualified 
and  available  for  certain  highly  specialized 
scientific  and  technical  positions  In  the  De- 
partment, could  not  be  employed  because 
they  were  not  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
The  proposed  measure  would  permit  the  em- 
ployment of  aliens  In  such  circumstances, 
subject  to  adequate  security  investigations 
and  to  a  prior  determination  that  no  quali- 
fied citizen  of  the  United  States  Is  avaUable 
for  the  position. 

The  Department  has  cited  various  special- 
ized fields  of  scientific  and  technical  en- 
deavor of  concern  to  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  the  Environmental  Science  Serv- 
ices Administration,  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  In  which  the  supply  of  talented  and 
experienced  Individuals  appears  to  be  more 
plentiful  abroad  than  In  thla  country.  In 
countries  such  as  Sweden  and  Switzerland 
active  research  has  continued  In  certain  areas 
of  science  and  technology  that  are  no  longer 
particularly  attractive  to  American  students, 
but  are  important  to  the  Department's  pro- 
grams. However,  nationals  of  these  nonallned 
countries  cannot  now  be  employed  by  the 
Department.  Enactment  of  S.  1173  would 
enable  the  Department  to  utilize  the  services 
of  these  foreign  experte  when  U.S.  citizens 
with  suitable  qualifications  are  not  available. 

Legislation  similar  to  S.  1173  has  been  en- 
acted giving  various  other  agencies  authority 
to  employ  aliens  vrtth  special  qualifications 
or  for  specific  purposes  without  regard  to 
"statutory  prohibitions.  Seven  examples  of 
such  legislation  are  cited  In  the  letter  from 
the  Comptroller  General  included  later  In 
this  report. 

The  statement  of  purpose  and  need  for 
S.  1173  that  was  transmitted  to  the  Cong- 
gress  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
follows: 

STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE  AND  NEED 

The  proposed  legislation  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  employ  aliens 


in  a  scientific  or  technical  capacity  without 
regard  to  statutory  provisions  prohibiting 
the  payment  of  compensation  to  aliens.  Such 
employment  would  be  subject  to  adequate  se- 
curity investigations  and  to  a  prior  deter- 
mination that  no  qualified  U.S.  citizen  Is 
available  for  the  particular  position  Involved. 
On  various  occasions,  agencies  for  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  engaged  In  scientific 
or  technical  work  have  found  that  the  only 
persons  qualified  and  available  for  certain 
highly  specialized  positions  are  not  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  However,  in  many  cases 
these  Individuals  cannot  be  employed  by  the 
Department  due  to  provisions  in  appropria- 
tion legislation  which  prohibit,  vrtth  certain 
stated  exceptions  the  compensation  of  aliens 
from  appropriated  funds.  The  current  pro- 
hibition Is  contained  in  section  602  of  the 
Public  Worlcs  for  Water  and  Power  Resources 
Development  and  Atomic  Energy  Conmilsslon 
Appropriation  Act.  1969.  approved  August  12, 
1968  (Public  Law  90-479)  and  applies  to  all 
appropriations  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  need  to  utilize  the  services  of  these 
talented  foreigners  Is  due  In  part  to  the 
general  shortage  of  sclentlste  and  engineers 
In  this  country.  More  significant,  however. 
Is  the  fact  that  some  of  the  Department's 
technical  programs  are  outside  the  popular 
or  currently  fashionable  areas  of  modern 
science,  and,  therefore,  are  not  particularly 
attractive  to  American  students  and  scien- 
tists. In  many  such  fields,  the  supply  of 
talent  Is  much  more  plentiful  ajsroad. 

For  example,  the  Natlonay  Bureau  of 
Standards  (NBS)  has  experienced  great  diffi- 
culty In  recent  years  in  recruiting  physicists 
trained  in  atomic  spectroscopy.  At  the  same 
time,  the  demands  upon  NBS  for  precise 
data  on  atomic  properties,  obtainable 
through  sjjectroscoplc  studies,  have  Increased 
sharply.  Such  Information  Is  essential  In  In- 
terpreting astrophysical  data  associated  with 
the  space  program.  In  measuring  and  under- 
standing plasmas  such  as  those  Involved  In 
thermonuclear  fusion  research,  and  In  under- 
standing the  physical  processes  Involved  In 
rocket  propulsion. 

Though  American  universities  have  been 
producing  few  trained  personnel  in  this  field, 
spectroscopy  has  continued  to  be  an  active 
field  of  study  and  research  abroad.  Among 
the  major  producers  of  atomic  spectroscop- 
Ists  is  Sweden;  however.  Swedish  nationals 
may  not  be  employed  by  NBS  under  the 
present  statute. 

A  similar  situation  exists  with  respect  to 
applied  mathematics,  where  the  general 
shortage  of  trained  mathematicians  is  aggra- 
vated by  the  lack  of  Individuals  interested 
and  qualified  In  certain  specialized  branches 
of  mathematics.  The  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
for  example,  recently  was  denied  the  services 
of  an  exceptionally  well  qualified  statistical 
consultant  with  extensive  experience  in  cen- 
suses and  surveys  because  the  Individual  was 
a  citizen  of  Sweden.  NBS  has  been  unable 
to  recruit  persons  skilled  in  numerical  an- 
alysis. This  is  a  relatively  new  mathematical 
field  in  the  United  States,  but  Is  Increasingly 
Important  because  of  the  appUcablUty  of 
these  techniques  to  the  analysis  of  extremely 
complex  problems  In  science  and  technology. 
One  of  the  most  valuable  sources  of  trained 
personnel  In  this  field  Is  Switzerland,  but 
NBS  is  precluded  from  the  employment  of 
Swiss  nationals. 

The  varied  programs  of  the  Weather  Bu- 
reau of  this  Department's  Environmental 
Science  Services  Adn:ilnistration  frequently 
require  unique  combinations  of  talent  that 
are  extremely  rare.  For  example,  the  Weather 
Biu-eau  recently  needed  physicist-meteorolo- 
gists with  specialized  experience  In  the  meas- 
urement and  analysis  of  atmospheric  ozone. 
Two  well  qualified  candidates  were  found  to 
be  available — one  from  Switzerland  and  one 
from  India.  Neither  covUd  be  employed 
under  the  present  statute.  Sweden,  which 
has  produced  world  renowned  meterologiste 
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«Bd  hM  an  International  Institute  of 
Meteorology,  also  la  "out  of  bounds"  for  re- 
cruitment to  ail  the  highly  specialized  needs 
of  the  Weather  Bureau. 

Numerous  other  cases  might  be  cited  from 
a  Swedtah  specialist  on  the  rheologlcal 
properties  of  paper,  who  would  have  been 
Ideally  suited  to  a  position  at  NB8.  to  an 
Kgyptlan  oceanographer.  who  had  excep- 
tional qualifications  for  general  drcuatlon 
rcMArch  with  the  WMther  Bureau  The  pro- 
posed legislation  would  enable  the  Dep*rt- 
ment  to  take  full  adrantage  of  such  unique 
and  long-sought  combinations  of  talent  and 
experience  from  abroad  whenever  suitably 
qualified  V.8.  ciUzens  are  not  available. 

Authority  similar  to  that  here  sought  was 
granted  by  the  88th  Congress  to  the  Smith- 
•oolan  Institution  In  earlier  action,  the  Con- 
grwa  exempted  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  and  the  Dep*rtn>ent  of 
Defense  from  the  prohibitions  against  em- 
ployment of  nondUzens  The  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service,  and  the  Public  Health  Service 
also  are  among  the  various  agencies  author- 
laed  by  the  Congress  to  employ  aliens  for  cer- 
..t*ln^ necessary  purposes. 

-  .-.        COM ItrmX  CONSXOCXATION 

A  similar  bill.  S.  1291.  was  introduced  in 
the  88th  Congress  at  the  request  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce.  It  was  favorably  re- 
ported by  the  committee  with  amendments 
to  Insure  that  an  adequate  security  Inves- 
tigation be  conducted,  and  that  the  rates  of 
pay  for  alien  employees  be  consistent  with 
the  pay  received  by  D  s.  citizens  In  compar- 
able positions.  The  amended  bill  was  passed 
by  the  Senate,  but  no  action  was  taken  in  the 
House. 

S.  905.  which  was  Introduced  in  the  89th 
Congress  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  incorporated  the  amendments 
previously  adopted  by  the  Senate.  That  bill 
was  favorably  reported  by  the  committee, 
P«M«<1  by  the  Senate,  but  again  received  no 
action  In  the  House. 

The  present  bill.  S.  1173.  Is  Identical  to  S. 
905  which  passed  the  Senate  April  21.  1965. 

COST  or  BILL 

There  will  be  no  additional  cost  to  the 
Government  as  a  result  of  the  enactment  of 
S.   1173. 


TENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
OPENING  OF  THE  ST.  LAWRENCE 
SEAWAY 

The  concurrent  resolution  <  S.  Con  Res. 

17)  to  recognize  the  10th  anniversary  ol 

the  opening  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 

was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows : 

S.  Con.  Res.  17 

WtaerMW  the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway,  as  a 
Joint  project,  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  has  been  of  Inestimable  benefit  to  the 
United  States  and  the  entire  North  Ameri- 
can Continent:  and 

Whereas  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  offi- 
cial opening  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway 
occurs  on  June  26.  1969;  and 

Whereas  the  Governors  of  the  eight  States 
bordering  on  the  Great  Lakes  plan  to  sponsor 
appropriate  ceremonies  during  the  period 
from  June  26.  1969.  through  July  7,  1969.  to 
observe  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  Saint 
Lawrence  Seaway:   Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  ( the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  Congress 
recognizes  the  great  benefits  the  Saint  Law- 
rence Seaway  has  provided  In  stimulating 
economic  development  and  prosperity  not 
only  within  the  region  of  the  Great  Lakes- 
Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  system,  but  through- 
out the  entire  United  States  and  the  North 
American  Continent,  and  commends  the  cele- 
bration, during  the  period  from  June  26.  1969, 
through  July  7.  1969,  of  the  tenth  anniver- 


sary of  the  opening  of  the  Saint  Lawrence 
Seaway  to  all  Amerleaiu. 

Mr.  MANSPIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-241),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  concurrent  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows ; 

PIT*  POSE 

The  purpose  of  the  concurrent  resolution 
is  to  provide  that  the  Congress  recognise 
the  great  benefiu  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
has  provided  in  stimulating  economic  de- 
wlopment  and  prosperity  not  only  within 
the  region  of  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  system,  but  throughout  the  entire 
United  States  and  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent, and  to  commend  the  celebration, 
during  the  period  from  June  26,  1969, 
through  July  7.  1969.  of  the  10th  anniversary 
of  the  opening  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
to  all  Americans. 

STATXMENT 

The  anniversary  will  occur  on  June  26, 
1969.  During  the  2-week  period,  June  26  to 
July  7.  1969,  festivities  will  be  held  by  the 
eight  Great  Lakes  States  of  Illinois,  Indiana. 
Michigan,  MInnesoU,  New  York.  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Wisconsin,  as  well  as  by  the 
Canadian  Provinces  of  Manitoba  and 
Ontario. 

A  Governors'  committee.  lOth  anniver- 
sary. St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  has  been  formed: 
nnd  the  Great  Lakes  Commission  has  been 
designated  to  serve  as  the  central  coordl- 
naung  agency  for  the  event. 

In  addition,  the  Departments  of  State, 
Transportation.  Commerce,  and  Defense  are 
cooperating  in  planning  and  presenting  the 
program. 

The  completion  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way— formally  dedicated  on  June  26.  1959, 
by  President  Elsenhower  and  Queen  Eliza- 
beth— represents  a  milestone  of  major  prog- 
ress In  creating  a  stronger  economic  link 
between  the  United  SUtes  and  markets,  peo- 
ple, and  nations  around  the  globe. 

Authorized  by  the  so-called  Wiley-Dondero 
law  in  1954,  Public  Law  83-358,  the  com- 
pleted waterway  also  stands  as  a  symbol  ot 
Joint  United  States  and  Canadian  efforts  to 
build.  Improve,  and  modernize  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the 
people  of  both  countries. 

Stretching  2343  miles  Into  mid-continent 
North  America,  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
has  opened  to  the  populous,  resource-wealthy 
heartland  vast,  new  opportunities  of  world 
conunerce 

During  the  first  10  years,  both  In  terms  ol 
tonnage  and  value  of  shipments,  the  seaway 
has  confirmed  time  and  again  the  wise  In- 
vestment that  It  was. 

The  committee  Is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
concurrent  resolution  has  a  meritorious  pur- 
pose and  accordingly  recommends  favorable 
coixslderatlon  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 17. 


THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  AS- 
SOCIATION OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  bill  (H.R.  4600)  to  amend  the  act 
entitled  "An  act  to  incorporate  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association  of  the 
United  States",  approved  June  30,  1906, 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  a  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSPIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  91-242).  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

pcrmposx 
The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  amend 
the  act  of  incorporation  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association  of  the  United  States  so  as 
to  eliminate  the  board  of  trustees  and  trans- 
fer the  present  duties  of  that  body  to  the 
executive  committee  of  the   association. 

STATEMENT 

An  Identical  bUl  of  the  90th  Congress,  s 
2628.  passed  the  Senate  June  28,   1968. 

The  National  Education  Association  is  an 
organization  which  through  its  local.  State, 
and  territorial  affiliates  represents  more  than 
1,748.000  teachers.  The  membership  includes 
teachers,  administrators,  and  professors  at 
the  primary,  secondary,  and  college  level, 
both  public  and  private.  It  has  had  a  Fed- 
eral charter  since  1906. 

The  act  of  June  30,  1906,  conferred  a 
Federal  charter  on  the  National  Education 
Association  of  the  United  States. 

This  bill  would  amend  the  act  of  incorpora- 
tion in  a  manner  recommended  by  the  gov- 
erning bodies  of  the  association.  The  amend- 
ments proposed  by  H.R.  4600  are  in  response 
to  resolutions  adopted  by  the  representative 
assembly  composed  of  approximately  7,000 
delegates. 

H  R  4600  was  introduced  at  the  request  of 
the  National  Education  Association  In  re- 
sponse to  resolutions  passed  by  the  repre- 
sentative assembly  in  1966  and  again  In  1967. 
It  has  been  approved  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee and  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
National  Education  Association. 

Under  the  present  NEA  charter  as  amended, 
there  exists  a  cumbersome  structure  which 
results  in  a  degree  of  Isolation  of  the  mem- 
bership from  the  executive  secretary  who  is 
the  chief  administrative  officer  of  the  as- 
sociation. 

Under  section  12  of  the  charter,  the  powers 
of  the  active  members  are  vested  in  and 
exercised  by  a  representative  assembly  com- 
posed of  delegates  selected  by  the  State  and 
local  affiliates  of  the  association. 

Between  meetings  of  the  representative  as- 
sembly and  subject  to  the  authority  and  di- 
rection of  that  body,  a  90-member  board  of 
directors  U  charged  with  aU  general  policies 
and  major  interests  of  the  association  except 
those  entrusted  to  the  board  of  trustees  and 
the  executive  committee.  The  bocu'd  of  di- 
rectors consists  of  at  least  one  member  from 
each  State.  Commonwealth,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

An  11 -member  executive  committee  con- 
siders and  acts  on  general  policies  and  pro- 
fessional interests  of  the  association  between 
meetings  of  the  board  of  directors.  Its  mem- 
bership includes  the  NEA  officers,  two  mem- 
bers chosen  by  the  board  of  directors,  and 
four  members  elected  at  large  by  the  repre- 
sentative assembly. 

Under  section  7  of  the  charter,  a  seven - 
member  board  of  trustees  has  charge  of  the 
association's  permanent  fund,  elects  the 
secretary  of  the  association  and  fixes  the 
compensation  and  the  term  of  his  office.  The 
board  includes  the  president  ex  officio  and 
four  members  elected  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors for  4-year  terms. 

H.R.  4600  simply  amends  the  act  of  in- 
corporation of  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation to  eliminate  the  board  of  trustees 
and  transfer  the  present  duties  of  that  body 
to  the  executive  committee  of  the  as- 
sociation. The  representative  assembly  wishes 
to  lodge  such  responsibilities  with  the  ex- 
ecut-'ve  committee,  which  body  is,  for  the 
most  part,  elected  on  an  annual  basis  by  the 
representative  assembly.  Under  the  existing 
charter,  the  asembly  can  express  no  direct 
voice  in  the  selection  of  the  board  of  trustees. 
The  bill  also  would  amend  the  charter  to 
confer  upon  the  association  express  powers 
to  sell  or  mortgage  iU  property.  These  are 
powers  which  were  expressly  held  by  the  as- 
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soclatlon  prior  to  the  act  of  1906  and  which 
apparently  were  Inadvertently  ommltted 
from  that  act.  Accordingly  the  statement  of 
powers  has  been  revised  to  Include  all  those 
granted  under  the  general  Incorporation 
laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia  relating  to 
educational  organisations. 


thank  the  Senate  for  Its  recognition  of 
Dartmouth  today. 


THE  200TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  DART- 
MOUTH COLLEGE 

The  concurrent  resolution  <H.  Con. 
Res.  114)  commemorating  the  200th  an- 
niversary of  Dartmouth  College  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-243),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  concurrent  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

puaposE 

The  purpose  of  the  concurrent  resolution 
is  to  express  the  congratulations  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  Dartmouth 
College  on  the  occasion  of  the  200th  anni- 
versary of  its  founding,  and  to  extend  the 
hope  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  that 
Dartmouth  College  will  continue  to  grow 
and  prosper  In  centuries  yet  to  come. 

STATE  MXNT 

Dartmouth  College  was  established  Ui  New 
Hampshire  in  1709  by  grant  of  a  royal 
charter  from  King  George  in  of  England. 
FoUowlng  this,  Eleazar  Wheelock  became  the 
founder  and  first  president  of  the  college, 
with  the  principal  Intent  of  educating  In- 
dians and  converting  them  to  Christianity. 

It  was  precisely  50  years  later  that  Chief 
Justice  John  Marshall  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  rendered  his  landmark  decision  in  the 
Dartmouth  College  case — a  case  which  had 
been  argued  betott  the  Court  by  the  then 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hampshire, 
Daniel  Webster. 

This  college  which  was  described  in  1819 
by  Daniel  Webster  as  "a  small  college — and 
yet  there  are  those  who  love  it."  has  grown 
into  a  great  Institution  serving  t^  educa- 
tional needs  of  more  than  3,000  students. 
Dartmouth  CoUege  today  has  endowments 
valued  at  more  than  9130  million  and  ex- 
pends more  than  $20  million  per  year  for 
education  and  general  operating  pvtrposes. 

Dartmouth  provides  a  wide  and  modern 
curriculum  In  the  lllierai  arts.  The  college 
also  Includes  a  school  of  medicine  which 
datea  back  to  the  year  1797,  the  Thayer 
School  of  Engineering  established  in  1871, 
and  the  Tuck  School  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration founded  in  1890. 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  114  has  a  mer- 
itorious pxurpose  and  accordingly  recom- 
mends favorable  consideration  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  that  the  Senate  has  shown  its 
recognition  of  the  outstanding  place 
which  Dartmouth  College  holds  in  Amer- 
ican education  by  its  passage  today  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  114,  ex- 
pressing the  Congress  congratulations 
to  Dartmouth  on  its  200th  birthday. 

A  great  former  Member  of  this  body, 
Senator  Daniel  Webster,  once  said  of 
Dartmouth  that  "it  is  a  small  college, 
but  there  are  those  who  love  it." 

As  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College 
in  the  class  of  1937,  and  as  a  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  I  count  myself  in 
the  ranks  of  thoee  who,  having  been 
touched  by  Dartmouth,  love  it  deeply.  I 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  executive  calendar,  be- 
ginning with  "New  Reports." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consideration  of  executive 
business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  nomina- 
tions on  the  executive  calendar  will  be 
stated,  beginning  with  "New  Reports." 


NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND 
SPACE  COUNCIL 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  William  A.  Anders,  of 
California,  to  be  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Council. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  considered 
and  conflrmed. 


GOVERNOR  OF  GUAM 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  Carlos  Garcia  Ca- 
macho,  of  Guam,  to  be  Governor  of 
Guam. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 


GOVERNOR  OP  THE  VIRGIN 
ISLANDS 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  Melvln  H.  Evans,  of 
the  Virgin  Islands,  to  be  Governor  of  the 
Vii-gln  Islands. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  MANSPIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


support  by  his  Congressman,  the  Hon- 
orable Fred  Schwenoel  of  Iowa,  and 
various  editorials  from  Iowa  newspapers 
endorsing  his  nomination  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Background  of  Donald  E.  Johnson 

The  nomlnatlcMi  of  Donald  E.  Johnson  to  _ 
be  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs  was  an-^ 
nounced  by  President  Nixon  on  June  5,  1969. 

Born  In  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa.  June  5,  1924. 
Mr.  Johnson  moved  to  West  Branch,  Iowa,  in 
early  childhood.  He  was  a  student  at  Iowa 
State  University  Immediately  before  and 
after  his  World  War  II  service,  and  also  at- 
tended the  Eastern  Oregon  College  of  Educa- 
tion in  La  Grande. 

He  enlisted  in  the  Army  in  1942.  and  served 
In  combat  with  the  89th  Infantry  Division  in 
the  European  Theater  of  Operations.  He  was 
discharged  from  service  in  1946  as  a  Sergeant. 
His  decorations  Include  the  Bronze  Star,  and 
the  Croix  de  Guerre  awarded  by  the  Belgium 
Government. 

Active  in  veterans  affairs  for  the  past  23 
years,  Mr.  Johnson  has  held  nearly  every  elec- 
tive office  In  his  West  Branch  Post  of  The 
American  Legion,  and  also  served  as  District 
Commander.  He  was  elected  Department 
Conunander  for  the  State  of  Iowa  in  1952,  and 
on  September  24,  19S4,  was  named  National 
Commander  of  The  American  Legion. 

He  has  been  president  since  1961  of  West 
Branch  Farm  Supply,  Inc.,  and  also  of  D.  J. 
Services,  Inc.  He  Is  secretary-treasurer  of 
S.  &  J.  Poultry  Co.,  Inc.,  In  West  Branch  and 
Waterloo,  Iowa.  He  was  formerly  chairman 
of  the  board  for  Protein  Blenders,  Inc.,  of 
Iowa  City,  vice-president  of  ME-JON  Fer- 
tilizers, Inc.,  of  Oxford.  Iowa,  and  secretary- 
treasurer  of  Johnson  Hatcheries,  Inc.,  In  West 
Branch. 

He  was  voted  "lowan  of  the  Year"  by  radio 
and  television  broadcasters  in  1965. 

In  1954-55  he  was  chairman  of  the  Gover- 
nor's Committee  on  Merit  In  Employment. 
From  1958  to  1960  he  was  an  advisory  mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  ClvU  Rights. 
In  1954,  and  again  in  1957,  he  headed  Uie 
Iowa  fund  drive  for  Crusade  for  Freedom.  . 

In  his  hometown  he  has  served  two  terms 
on  the  city  council,  and  was  twice  president 
of  the  West  Branch  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
He  headed  the  West  Branch  Heritage  Founda- 
-.tlon  from  1965  to  1966,  and  has  been  active 
In  P.TA.  and  Scout  work. 

Mr.  Johnson  and  his  wife,  the  former  Mary 
Jean  Suchomel.  were  married  October  13. 
1947.  They  are  the  parents  of  nine  children, 
three  girls — Julie  Jean,  Joan  Marie  and  Beth 
Ann — and  six  boys — Alan  Donald  (now  with 
the  "Green  Berets"  In  Viet-Nam) ,  David 
James,  Brian  Edward,  Kevin  Laird.  Kurt 
Arthur  and  Robert  Conway. 


VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  Donald  E.  Johnson,  of 
Iowa,  to  be  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
most  pleased  to  give  my  unqualified  and 
enthusiastic  support  to  Donald  E. 
Johnson  to  be  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

He  is  one  of  Iowa's  leading  citizens 
and  will  do  an  outstanding  job  in  this 
highly  imixirtant  position. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
placed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
statement  of  Mr.  Johnson's  baclcground 
and  qualifications,  a  statement  in  his 


Statement  of  Representative  Fred 
Schwenoel 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee. 
It  is  a  distinct  honor  and  a  pleasure  to  be  able 
to  join  In  recommending  Don  Johnson  to  this 
Important  committee  for  the  position  of  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Veterans  Administration. 

President  Nixon  could  not  have  made  a 
better  selection.  Don  Is  extremely  well  quali- 
fied for  the  position  of  Veterans  Administra- 
tor. As  you  know,  he  has  been  active  in  vet- 
erans affairs  since  he  completed  his  service  in 
the  Armed  Forces  after  World  War  II.  Since 
joining  the  American  Legion,  he  has  held  the 
office  of  district  conmiander,  state  com- 
mander, and  in  1964-1965  be  served  as  na- 
tional American  Legion  Commander.  In  this 
office  he  not  only  served  the  Interest  of  aU 
veterans  but  served  his  country  in  many  ways 
through  philanthropic  endeavors. 

Don  Johnson's  qualifications  are  not  lira- 
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ited  to  hia  participation  In  th«  aetlTlUes  of  • 

Tet«rana  organization. 

nrat  ot  all,  Don  Jobnaon  U  a  hard  working 
and  capable  Individual  who  Is  a  succesaful 
businessman.  R«  will  bring  sound  admlnl^ 
tratlve  experience  to  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration. In  addition,  he  will  bring  his  Imagl- 
native,  but  thoughtful  leadership,  needed 
now  more  than  ever,  we  try  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems of  many  of  our  boys  returning  from 
Vietnam  to  civilian  life. 

Don  Johnson  also  brings  to  the  Veterans 
Administration  the  perspective  of  a  man  who 
has  been  Involved  In  community  actlvttlM 
and  civic  affairs. 

An  article  which  appeared  in  the  several 
newspapers  after  President  Nixon  nominated 
lilm  summarized  the  qualities  of  Don  John- 
son this  way. 

"He  la  a  strong  believer  In  the  virtues  of 
hard  work,  unswerving  patriotism,  loyalty, 
devotion  to  family,  to  duty  and  to  the  con- 
stitutional freedoms  and  rights.  But,  as 
noted  In  any  important  publication,  he  rec- 
ogxUaea  his  la  not  the  only  interpretation  of 
the  true  worth  of  these  values  and  he  has  aa 
deep  a  respect  for  the  rights  of  others  as  for 
hia  own.  He  haa  a  sympathetic  underatand- 
Ing  of  the  other  fellow's  position  and  uses 
the  ^ntle  but  firm  persuasion  method  to 
"win  ^Ait>le  to  hia  point  of  view  when  differ- 
ences concern  him." 

lowana  are  proud  of  Don  Johnson.  Tliey 
recognize  hia  outstanding  quallflcAtlona. 
They  know  of  bla  contributions  toward  mak- 
ing Iowa  and  his  home  town  of  West  Branch 
a  better  place  to  live.  They  recognize  and 
appreciate  that  Xbe  nation  now  has  the  op- 
portunity to  benent  from  hia  talents. 

We  from  the  Pirst  District  of  Iowa  are  es- 
pecially proud  Umt  one  of  our  resldenu  haa 
been  honored  as  Don  Johnson  haa.  It  la  ap- 
propriate, too,  to  note  that  he  comes  from 
West  Branch,  Iowa,  the  home  town  of  one  of 
our  great  Preeldenu.  Herbert  Hoover. 

I  have  not  dealt  In  detail  wtui  Eton's  blog- 
n|>hy.  It  reveals  a  distinguished  career  of 
public  service  and  dedication  to  home  and 
country  That  record  is  well  known.  So  what 
I  have  tried  to  do  instead  la  point  to  the 
qtiallties  of  Don  Johnson  which  make  him 
auch  an  outetandlng  appointee.  The  logical 
choice. 

B4r.  Chairman,  in  conclusion  I  want  to 
expreaa  my  whole-hearted  and  enthusiastic 
support  for  thla  nomination.  I  am  oonfldent 
that  this  committee,  after  the  hearing  record 
is  complete,  will  appreciate  the  background 
of  this  outstanding  man  and  will  recommend 
approval  of  his  nomination  to  the  .Senate. 

[Ftom  the  Iowa  City   (Iowa)    Press-Citizen. 
June  9,  1989 1 
New  VA  Head 

The  first  major  appointment  of  an  lowan 
In  the  Nixon  administration  haa  gone  to 
Donald  B.  Johnaon  of  West  Branch.  Named 
head  of  the  Veterans  Administration  Thurs- 
day, Johnson  haa  had  solid  bacUng  for  the 
position  from  Iowa  Republicans  and  others 
In  the  group. 

The  appointment  is  of  great  interest  in  thU 
area  and  not  only  because  Johnson  la  a 
longtime  resident  and  known  well  to  hun- 
dreds, if  not  thousands,  of  hU  neighbors. 
It  Is  of  particular  Interest,  also,  because  one 
of  the  Iowa  City  areas  major  Institutions  Is 
Veterans  Hoepltal.  one  of  the  166  hospitals 
and  200  clinics  In  the  VA  system,  the  nation's 
largest  medical  program. 

In  a  long  career  of  public  service.  Johnson 
haa  concentrated  on  matters  concerning  vet- 
erans, a  fact  which  gives  him  parUcular  In- 
sighu  into  his  new  position.  He  haa  worked 
principally  through  the  American  Legion, 
largest  of  the  country  s  veUrana  organiza- 
tions, and  he  haa  served  that  organlzation'a 
members  at  every  level  from  the  local  post  to 
national  commander.  Hia  ability  and  inter- 
est waa  recognized  early  In  the  Legion,  for 
he  became  Iowa  state  commander  in   1063, 


only  alz  years  after  being  discharged  from 
World  War  II  army  service  which  included 
combat  In  Europe. 

Aa  VA  head.  Johnson  will  direct  the  largest 
Independent  agency  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment with  more  than  170,000  employees  and 
annual  ext>endltures  of  more  than  •?  billion. 
It  serves  the  countrys  nearly  37  million  vet- 
erans and  their  families,  making  up  almost 
half  the  national  population.  Besides  lu  hos- 
pital system,  the  VA  admlnlatera  a  maaalve 
life  Inaurance,  loan,  education  and  training, 
and  pension  and  disability  compensation  pro- 
grama. 

It  la  a  challeglng  position.  In  accepting  the 
post.  Johnson  maintains  hia  participation  In 
public  service,  this  time  in  an  appointive  fed- 
eral position.  The  prominence  of  the  positions 
he  has  held,  his  strong  run  for  the  Republican 
gubernatorial  nomination  in  1968,  his  age 
of  45.  assure  that  hell  receive  prominent  at- 
tention for  other  state  and  national  positions, 
elective  or  appointive  In  the  fuure. 

[From  the  Davenport  (Iowa)   Times-Herald, 
June  8,  1969 1 
Hk*!.!.  Oct  t>ic  Job  Dom 
Donald  Edward  Johnson's  appointment  by 
President  Nixon  as  director  of  the  Veterans 
Administrmtion    Is    Indeed,    as    Johnson    re- 
marked, a  challenging  one. 

And  the  public  service  record  of  thla  45- 
year-old  citizen  of  West  Branch.  Iowa  (I960 
population,  1,063)— which  also  gave  to  the 
nation's  service  the  late  President  Hert>ert 
Hoover— would  Indicate  he  can  fulfill  the  as- 
signment. 

In  itself,  the  VA  Is  a  mammoth  operation, 
with  a  budget  exceeding  $7  billion.  And  the 
President  has  enlarged  the  challenge  to  the 
lowan  at  the  outset  with  a  direcUve  that  he 
find  out  why  Vietnam  War  veterana  are  not 
taking  advantage  of  benefits. 

As  a  first  assignment,  Johnson,  former 
national  commander  ( 1904-65)  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  is  to  head  a  new  President's 
Committee  on  the  Vietnam  Veteran.  It  is 
designed  to  tailor  existing  veterana  benefit 
programa  to  needs  of  fighting  men  return- 
ing rrom  service  In  Southeast  Asia. 

Johnson  Is  energetic,  and  a  sort  of  signal 
of  his  determination  might  t>e  seen  in  his 
comment  that  Mr.  Nixon  haa  stressed  there 
must  be  planning  for  returning  veterana. 
and  "If  It  takes  a  new  program  .  ,  .  that's 
what  we  must  come  up  with." 

Johnson  has  held  several  governmental 
advisory  poets  and  filled  numerous  other 
leaderstUp  roles  in  thla  state  and  in  hia  own 
commiinlty. 

He  was  president  of  the  West  Branch 
Chamber  of  Commerce  when  only  24.  He  is  an 
orphan  whose  father  died  in  World  War  I. 
The  Johnsons  have  nine  children.  The 
oldest,  now  20,  is  serving  with  the  armed 
forces  in  Vietnam. 

One  might  say  Johnaon  has  been  in  train- 
ing for  thla  Job  since  he  served  aa  a  combat 
Infantry  sergeant  with  U.S.  forcea  in  the 
European  theater  in  World  War  II.  He  was 
decorated  for  bravery. 

The  choice  Is  an  excellent  one  for  several 
reasons.  Donald  Johnson  is,  as  Iowa  Sen. 
Jack  Miller  has  observed,  a  man  of  high 
IdeaU  and  personal  Integrity  who  well  un- 
derstands the  problems  of  veterana  and  haa 
a  unique  capacity  for  getUng  people  to  work 
together.  He  can  be  relied  upon  to  do  an  out- 
.standlng  Job. 


I  Prom  the  Cedar  Raplda  (Iowa)    Gazette, 
June  7,  19691 
Johnson   the   Right   Man 
President  Nixon  would  have  had  to  look 
far.  wide.  long  and  hard  to  find  anyone  bet- 
ter suited  to  head  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion of  the  United  States  than  the  man  he 
selected.  Donald  Johnson  of  Iowa. 

Johnson  symboUxes  the  V.B.  war  veteran 


and  the  things  he  stands  for  and  lowana 
know  him  not  alone  for  hia  bard  work  in 
the  American  Legion,  where  he  haa  aerved 
well  in  every  capacity  frcm  rank  and  file 
member  to  national  conunander,  but  also 
for  hia  wllllngneas  to  pitch  in  and  help  with 
civic  and  governmental  affairs. 

Aa  a  candidate  for  the  Republican  nomi- 
nation for  governor  last  year  he  conducted 
a  vigorous  and  high-level  campaign,  com- 
ing In  second  in  a  three-man  race.  He  ac- 
cepted defeat  gracefully  and  pitched  in  to 
help  the  Republican  ticket  win  in  November. 

His  travels  throughout  the  nation  and  the 
world  aa  national  commander  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  in  1964-65  have  provided  him 
with  the  broad  outlook  that  will  be  helpful 
in  the  vitally  important  new  position  he  will 
assume  upon  confirmation  by  the  senate. 

Even  though  he  has  devoted  a  good  share 
of  bla  waking  hours  since  returning  from 
the  Etiropean  theater  In  World  War  U  to 
Legion  affairs,  Don  Johnson  haa  found  time, 
with  hia  wife.  Jean,  to  rear  a  family  of  nine 
children  and  to  make  a  success  In  business 
His  selection  by  President  Nixon,  we  pre- 
dict, will  prove  to  be  a  wise  one, 

I  Prom  the  Tipton  (Iowa)  Conservative) 
The  Right  Man 

Don  Johnson,  by  any  test  that  you  might 
use,  will  make  an  outstanding  director  of 
the  Veterana  Administration.  He  haa  shown 
administrative  ability,  both  from  his  own 
business  and  as  former  National  Command- 
er of  the  American  Legion  and  he  has  the 
kind  of  forceful,  outgoing  personality  that 
the  position  requires.  But  beyond  thla  he 
believes  in  the  men  who  have  served  their 
nation  in  time  of  conHlct  and  he  tielleves  in 
the  country  which  they  served. 

He  will  be  a  useful  member  of  the  Nixon 
administration.  Johnson  speaks  well  and  Is 
a  forceful  personality.  He  Is  now  a  seasoned 
politician  and  he  has  survived  the  rigors  of 
an  unsuccessful  campaign  for  governor  quite 
well.  Some  of  the  lessons  he  has  learned 
have  not  been  without  pain,  and  they  have 
tempered  his  political  Judgment.  He  is  ready 
for  the  Job. 

The  waiting  for  official  confirmation  that 
he  was  to  be  nominated  as  director  of  the 
VA  waa  long  and  must  have  been  a  little 
annoying  for.  until  the  President  makes  his 
announcement,  all  the  other  assurances,  no 
matter  how  gratifying,  are  not  final. 

Johnson  had  been  considered  for  the  post 
from  the  beginning.  There  was  a  time,  near- 
ly a  month  ago.  when  It  was  felt  that  he  had 
the  inside  track.  Then,  when  no  announce- 
ment came,  other  names  were  more  promi- 
nently mentioned — names  of  men  of  con- 
siderable ability  and  stature.  Johnaon,  with 
many  good  friends  In  Washington,  could 
only  wait.  Now  that  the  waiting  Is  over  there 
will  be  hearings  and  not  all  of  those  who 
check  hia  credentlaU  will  be  favorable  to 
Johnson. 

Johnson,  by  his  record  and  through  his 
personality,  will  be  his  own  best  advocate. 
We  are  certain  that  he  will  continue  to  serve 
his  nation  with  ability. 

The  VICE  PRESroENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  considered  and 
confirmed. 


RENEGOTIATION  BOARD 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  read  sundi-y  nominations  to  the  Re- 
negotiation Board. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection the  nominations  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 
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UJB.  dRCDTT  JUXX>E 


The  udstant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Oeorge  Harrdd  Canwell, 
ot  Florida,  to  be  U,8,  drcuit  Judge  for 
the  fifth  circuit. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  Without  ob- 
jection, the  noifilnatlon  Is  considered  and 
confirmed. 


omir 


U,S.  DISTRICT  JUDGE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
the  nomination  of  David  W.  Williams,  of 
California,  to  be  U.S.  district  judge  for 
the  central  district  of  California. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  considered  and 
confirmed. 


XJB.  COURT  OP  CUSTOMS  AND 
PATENT  APPEALS 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Donald  E.  Lane,  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  be  associate 
judge.  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  considered  and 
confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  JUSTICE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  read  sundry  nominations  in  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  these 
nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 

Mr.  MANSFIfii-^.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BIANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, is  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COBdMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated : 

Rkpoww  of  CoicpnoLLEa  Genkkai, 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  effectiveness  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  Keystone  Job  Corps  Cen- 
ter for  Women   under   the   Economic   Op- 


portunity Act  of  1964,  Dnuna,  Pa.,  Office  of 
Eoonemlo  Opportunity,  dated  June  19,  1968, 
(wltb  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  OoT^mment  O^ratlons. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  effectiveness  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  Community  Action  Pro- 
gram under  title  n  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964,  Kanaaa  City,  Mo.,  Of- 
fice of  Ek;onomlc  Opportunity,  dated  June  19, 
1969  (with  an  accompanying  repcwt);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  problems  arising  from  the 
manner  and  extent  to  which  Federal  funds 
are  granted  for  State  highway  safety  pro- 
grama. Federal  Highway  Administration, 
Department  of  Transportation,  dated  June 
19,  1969  (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  OoTemment  Operations. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Walter  J.  Link,  of  North  Dakota,  to  l>e 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  North  Dakota. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

Haakon  Llndjord,  of  Washington,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness. 

By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services: 

Spencer  J.  Schedler,  of  New  York,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force;  and 

J.  Ronald  Fox,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  I  re- 
port favorably  the  nominations  of  86  flag 
and  general  officers  in  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Marine  Corps.  I  ask  that  these 
names  be  placed  on  the  Executive  Calen- 
dar. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jectl(»i,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  placed  on 
the  Executive  Calendar,  are  as  follows: 

Brig.  Gen.  WUUam  H.  Booth,  and  sundry 
other  VS.  Army  Reserve  officers,  for  pro- 
motion as  Reserve  commissioned  officers  of 
the  Army: 

Brig.  Gen.  John  C.  Baker,  and  sundry 
other  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officers,  for  promotion  as  Reserve 
commissioned  officers  of  the  Army; 

Brig.  Gen.  Laurence  B.  Adams,  Jr.,  and 
sundry  other  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States  officers,  for  appointment  as 
Reserve  commissioned  officers  of  the  Army; 

Brig.  Gen.  John  R.  Carson,  and  sundry 
other  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officers,  for  promotion  as  Reserve 
commissioned  officers  of  the  Army; 

Maj.  Gen.  Patrick  Francis  Cassldy,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general,  U.S. 
Army),  to  be  as^gned  to  a  position  of  Im- 
portance and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President;  to  serve  in  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant general;  _. 

Col.  Manley  Glenn  Morrison,  U.S.  Army, 
for  appointment  in  the  Regular  Army  of 
the  United  States,  In  the  grade  of  brigadier 
general; 

Maj.  Oen.  Henry  Augustine  MUey,  Jr., 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army),  to  be  «a6lgned  to  a  posi- 
tion of  importance  and  responsibility  desig- 
nated by  the  President;  to  serve  In  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  general; 

Brig.  Oen.  Hal  Bruce  Jennings,  Jr.,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (colonel.  Medical  Corfe, 


VS.  Army) ,  for  appointment  as  the  Surgeon 
General,  U.S.  Army,  and  for  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  general; 

Maj.  Oen.  Arthur  William  Oberbeck,  U.8. 
Army,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  im- 
portance and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President;  to  serve  in  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant general; 

Lt.  Oen.  Richard  G.  Weede,  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  when  retired,  to  l>e  placed  on  the  re- 
tired list  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general; 

Maj.  Oen.  Frederick  E.  Leek,  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  for  commands  and  other  duties  de- 
termined by  the  President;  for  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  while  so 
serving;  and 

John  D.  Chase,  and  sundry  other  officers, 
for  promotion  In  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Mr.  THUHMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
addition  to  the  above  I  report  favorably 
1,790  promotions  and  appointments  in 
the  Army  In  the  grade  of  colonel  and 
below;  339  appointments  In  the  Navy 
in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  commander 
and  below;  and  3,743  promotions  in  the 
Air  Force  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
colonel  and  below.  Since  these  iiumes 
have  already  been  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  in  order  to  save  the 
expense  of  printing  on  the  Executive 
Calendar,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
they  be  ordered  to  He  on  the  Secretary's 
desk  for  the  information  of  any  Senator 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  desk,  are  as  follows: 

Charles  E.  Abbey,  and  sundry  other  officers, 
for  promotion  in  the  RegiUar  Air  Force; 

Arthur  L.  Freeman,  and  sundry  other  of- 
ficers, for  promotion  in  the  Regular  Army  of 
the  United  States; 

Charles  Feuerbacher,  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Army; 

Michael  E.  Qlllett,  for  appointment  in  the 
Regular  Army; 

Jlmmie  H.  Akrldge,  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons, for  appointment  in  the  Regular  Army 
of  the  United  States; 

Tracy  T.  CotUngham,  and  sundry  other 
scholarship  students,  for  appointment  In  the 
Regular  Army  of  the  United  States; 

David  A,  Akerman,  and  sundry  other  dls- 
ttngtUshed  military  students,  for  appointment 
in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States; 

James  A.  Allphin,  and  Jerry  W.  Ford,  grad- 
uates from  Navy  enlisted  education  pro- 
gram, for  assignment  in  the  U.S.  Navy; 

Wendell  M.  Oals,  and  sundry  other  enlisted 
personnel,  for  promotion  in  the  U.S.  Navy; 
and 

Lt.  (Jg.)  Robert  S.  Logan,  and  sundry  other 
officers,  for  promotion  in  the  U.S.  Navy. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  liefore  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

By  The  VICE  PRESIDENT: 
A  concurrent  resolution  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina;   to    the    Committee    on    Banking    and 
Currency: 

"A  CoNCcrasSNT  Resoltjtion  Memokializino 
CotiORESS  to  Investigate  the  Recent  In- 

CKEASE  IN  THE  PSIME  InTE&EST  RATE  AND  TO 

Enact  StnrABLE   Legislation   to   Contkol 
Such  Interest  Rate 

"Whereas  the  cost  of  borrowing  money 
soared  to  a  new  high  Monday,  June  9.  1969, 
when  major  banks  across  the  country  in- 
creased their  prime  lending  rate  to  eight  and 
one-half  per  cent,  and 

"Whereas  an  increase  from  the  previous 
seven  and  one-half  per  cent  high  has  l>een 
expected  by  some  in  the  banking  community 
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but  the  slse  of  InerMUW  lurprlaed  and  dli- 
mayed  many:  and 

"Whereas  this  Increase  may  possibly  cause 
chaos  throughout  the  economy  of  this  coun- 
try; and 

"Whereas     this     Increase     will     probably 
greatly  curtail  the  building  Industry  as  Jtu 
as  many  other  facets  of  our  economy:  Na 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  bjf  the  Hovae  of  Representatives, 
the  Senate  concurring: 

"That  Congress  be  memorialized  to  In- 
yestlgate  the  recent  Increase  In  the  prime 
Interest  rate  and  to  enact  suitable  legisla- 
tion to  control  such  Interest  rate,  be  It 
further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  each  United  States  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  each  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  Congress  from  South 
Carolina,  the  Cleric  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States. 
"Stats  or  Soctr  Casolina, 
In  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Jttnk  10.  1069. 

"I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a 
true  and  correct  copy  of  a  Resolution  passed 
_ln   tile"  House  of  Representatives   and  con- 
currtftTth  by  the  Senate. 

"INXZ  Watsom. 
"Clerk  of  the  House. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment : 

H.R.  11060.  An  act  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  for  Padre  Island  National 
Seashore  In  the  State  of  Texas,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-261 ) . 

By  Mr.  ALLOTT,  from  the  Conunlttee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  912.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Florissant  Fossil  Beds  National 
Monument:  In  the  State  of  Colorado  (Rept 
No.  91-263). 

By  Mr.  TTDINGS,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S.  952.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  additional  district  Judges,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-262) . 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  213— IN- 
CREASING THE  LIMIT  OP  EX- 
PENDITURES FOR  HEARINGS  BE- 
FORE THE  COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED 
SERVICES — REPORT  OP  A  COM- 
MITTEE 

Mr.  STENNIS.  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  reported  the  following 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  213> ;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

S.  Rks.  213 
Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  hereby  is  authorized  to  expend  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  diiring 
the  Ninety-flrst  Congress,  WO.OOO  In  addition 
^to  the  amount,  and  for  the  same  purposes, 
specined  in  section  134(a)  of  the  legislative 
Reorganization  Act,  approved  August  2,  1946. 


BILLS  AND  A  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  were  Intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 


By  Mr.  OOLDWATER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Faknuc)  : 
S.  2449.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  waive  conditions  in  three  pat- 
enu  issued  to  Preacott  College,  Prescott, 
Ariz  :  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
9.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain  civil- 
ian personnel  employed  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, for  expenses  Incurred  Incident  to  tem- 
porary duty  performed  at  the  Navy  Yard, 
Philadelphia,  Pa..  In  1942;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DODD: 
S.  24SO.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  incentive 
for  the  establishment,  expansion  and  im- 
provement of  apprenticeship  programs  by 
allowing  an  Income  tax  credit  for  expenses  of 
such  programs  attributable  to  classroom  In- 
struction by  quallffed  Instructors;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Dodd  when  he  intro- 
duced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  PROUTY: 
S.  2451.  A  bin  to  extend,  consolidate,  and 
Improve  programs  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Proutt  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 
S.  2452.  A  bill  to  amend  section  211  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  equalize  the  re- 
tirement benefits  for  commissioned  officers 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  with  retire- 
ment benefits  provided  for  other  offices  in 
the  uniformed  services;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Yarborough  when  he 
introduced  the  bill  appear  later  In  the 
Record  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself,   Mr.  JAVrrs,   Mr.   Hart,   Mr. 
Scott,  Mr.  Kennedt,  Mr.  Bath,  Mr. 
Brooke,    Mr.    Cask.    Mr.    Dodo.    Mr. 
Eagleton,   Mr.   Fono,   Mr.  Ooooxu., 
Mr.  Gravel,  Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  Hartke, 
Mr.     Hatiteij),     Mr.     Hughes,     Mr. 
iNotTYE,   Mr.   Jackson,   Mr.   McCar- 
thy,  Mr.   McGovxRN,   Mr.   Mathias, 
Mr.     Metcalt,     Mr.     Mondale,    Mr. 
Montoya,    Mr.    Muskxe,    Mr.    Pack- 
wood,    Mr.    Pell.    Mr.    Percy,    Mr. 
PROxMntE,       Mr.        RnicorF,       Mr. 
Schweiker,  Mr.  Stevens,   Mr.  Tyd- 
iNOs,  and  Mr.  Youno  of  Ohio)  : 
3. 2453.  A   bill   to    further  equal   employ- 
ment  opportunities   for   American   workers; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Wtlliams  of  New  Jer- 
sey when  he  Introduced  the  bill  appear  later 
in  the  Record  under  the  appropriate  bead- 
ing.) 

By  Mr.  HART  (for  himself.  Mr.  jAvrrs. 
Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
Brooke.  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Case,  Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Eagleton, 
Mr.  FoNG,  Mr.  Ooodell,  Mr.  Gravel, 
Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Hat- 
riELO,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Inouye.  Mr. 
Jackson.  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  Mc- 
GovBRN.  Mr.  Macnuson.  Mr.  Ma- 
thias, Mr.  Metcalt,  Mr.  Mondale, 
Mr.  Montoya,  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr.  Nel- 
son, Mr.  Pack  wood,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
Percy,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Rmcorr. 
Mr.  Schweiker.  Mr.  STiirENS,  Mr. 
Ttoings,  Mr.  Williams  or-New  Jer- 
sey, and  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio) : 
S.  2454.  A  bill  to  provide  Improved  Judicial 
machinery  for  the  selection  of  Juries,  and  fo^ 
other  purposes; 

S.  2465.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 


S.  2456.  A  bin  to  extend  the  Voting  Rlghta 
Act  of  1965  with  respect  to  the  discrimina- 
tory use  of  tests  and  devices,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Hart  when  he  Intro- 
duced  the  bills  appear  later  In  the  Record 
luider  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HARTKE: 

S.  2457.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  assistance  to  certain 
non-Pederal  institutions,  agencies,  and  or- 
ganizations for  the  establishment  and  oper- 
ation of  cooperative  community  programs  for 
patients  with  kidney  disease  and  for  the 
conduct  of  training  related  to  such  pro- 
grams; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Hartke  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 

S.  2458.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  engage  In  feasibility  in- 
vestigation of  certain  water  resource  de- 
velopment proposals;  and 

S.  2459.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  engage  in  feasibility  in'- 
vestlgatlon  of  certain  water  resource  de- 
velopment proposals;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McGEE  (by  request) : 

S.  2460.  A  bill  to  provide  for  improved  em- 
ployee-management relations  in  the  Federal 
services,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  EASTLAND: 

S.J.  Res.  125.  Joint  resolution  to  limit. 
Jurisdiction  with  respect  to  actions  against 
the  Congress,  either  House  thereof,  any 
committee  thereof,  and  Members  and  em- 
ployees thereof,  acting  within  the  scope  of 
their  official  duties;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Eastland  when  he 
introduced  the  Joint  resolution  appear  later 
In  the  Record  under  the  appropriate  head- 
ing.) 


S.  2450— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
PROVIDING  A  TAX  CREDIT  FOR  AN 
APPRENTICESHIP    PROGRAM 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  designed 
to  meet  industry's  demands  for  skilled 
labor  bv  providing  a  tax  credit  for  an 
apprenticesiiip  program. 

There  is  a  critical  sliortage  of  man- 
power at  both  ends  of  the  employment 
spectrum.  At  one  end,  engineers,  scien- 
tists, and  other  skilled  specialists  and 
professionals  are  sorely  needed. 

At  the  other  end.  industry  faces  di- 
minishing reserves  of  skilled  tradesmen. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  the 
numbers  of  diemakers,  carpenters,  and 
ironworkers  are  waning. 

More  yoimg  people  are  going  to  col- 
lege. Of  those  not  college  bound,  mili- 
tai-y  service  interrupts  orderly  replace- 
ment programs  in  which  they  might 
participate.  And,  finally,  industry  has 
not  yet  made  a  large-scale  attempt  to 
recruit   poverty-level   Americans. 

Industry  demands  more  skilled  labor. 
Unskilled  labor  demands  better  jobs. 
This  bill  which  I  introduce  today  meets 
those  needs  by  providing  a  tax  credit 
for  the  expenses  of  establisliing  an  ap- 
prentice-job instructor  program. 

While  there  have  been  previous  at- 
tempts to  Introduce  analogous  legisla- 
tion, none  has  focused  exclusively  on  an 
approved  apprenticeship-Instructor  pro- 
gram. This  bill  is  limited  to  a  Depart - 
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ment  of  Labor  approved  apprentice-in- 
structor program  in  which  a  tax  credit 
is  given  to  an  employer,  trade  associa- 
tion, or  combination  of  employer-imion 
for  the  amount  expended  for  instruction 
of  the  apprentice. 

The  credit  is  not  allowable  unless  the 
participating  business,  association,  or  un- 
ion-business association  can  show  an 
acceptable  number  of  job  instructors  are 
available.  The  job  instructors  will  be 
volunteers  who  work  with  the  apprentice 
and  who  have  completed  an  approved 
course  In  teaching  methods.  The  course 
must  meet  standards  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

The  job  instructor  is  the  key  which 
distinguishes  this  bill  from  other  legis- 
lation which  has  attempted  to  provide 
a  tax  credit  to  accelerate  hiring.  He  is 
an  older,  interested  counselor  who 
wants  to  help  his  young  fellow  worker. 

The  phasing  out  of  the  Job  Corps 
indicates  that  the  administration  and  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  doubt  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  federally  funded  and  ad- 
ministered job  training  programs. 

This  bill  is  an  alternative.  The  private 
sector  with  its  great  resources  and  prac- 
tical know-how,  will  have  an  incentive 
to  recruit  smd  train  previously  unskilled 
Americans. 

At  the  same  time  it  personally  in- 
volves older  Americans,  immensely 
proud  of  their  craft,  in  the  worthy  task 
of  training  and  helping  young  people. 

I  hope  it  will  be  possible  for  the 
Senate  to  take  prompt  and  favorable 
action  on  this  legislation. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Tlie  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2450),  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
an  incentive  for  the  establishment,  ex- 
pansion, and  improvement  of  appren- 
ticeship programs  by  allowing  an  in- 
come tax  credit  for  expenses  of  such 
programs  attributable  to  classroom  in- 
struction by  qualified  instructors,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Dodd,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 


S.  2452— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  EQUALIZE  RETIREMENT  BEN- 
EFITS FOR  COMMISSIONED  OFFI- 
CERS OF  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
SERVICE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce  a  bill  to  equalize  the  retire- 
ment benefits  for  commissioned  officers 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  with  retire- 
ment benefits  provided  for  other  offlcei-s 
in  the  uniformed  services. 

The  commissioned  corps  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  is  the  oldest  medical 
service  of  the  Federal  Government.  It 
has  a  long  an^  proud  liistory  and  distin- 
guished record  of  achievement.  Its  work 
of  protecting  and  advancing  national 
health,  alleviating  human  suffering, 
guarding  against  the  dangers  of  disease 
and  improving  and  prolonging  human 
life,  started  with  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation to  establish  a  Marine  Hospital 
Service  in  1789.  In  1889,  Congress  offi- 
cially established  the  commissioned  corps 
along  military  lines,  with  titles  and  pay 
corresponding  to  Army  and  Navy  grades. 


It  then  became  one  of  our  country's 
uniformed  services. 

An  officer  of  the  commissioned  corps 
may  serve  in  clinical  medicine,  epidemi- 
ological fleldwork,  laboratory  of  clinical 
research,  or  public  health  administra- 
tion. He  could  be  assigned  to  Vietnam, 
to  the  Pribilof  Islands  in  the  Bering  Sea, 
or  to  Africa — to  a  Coast  Guard  vessel, 
to  Alaska,  or  to  an  Indian  reservation. 
He  is  part  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
team  wliich  has  the  ultimate  respon- 
sibility of  safeguarding  the  Nation's 
health. 

The  chief  professional  career  officer 
for  the  commissioned  corps  is  the  Sur- 
geon General,  and  incidentally,  I  was 
disappointed  to  hear  of  the  planned  re- 
tirement of  the  present  Surgeon  General, 
Dr.  William  H.  Stewart.  Dr.  Stewart  lias 
performed  admirably  as  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral, and  I  know  he  will  be  sorely  missed 
by  all  those  who  have  had  the  honor 
and  privilege  of  working  with  liim.  I 
wish  him  every  success  in  his  new  career 
as  chancellor  of  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity's Medical  Center. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  present  time  the 
Commissioned  Corps  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  is  the  only  unifoi-med 
service  whose  members  do  not  have 
available  to  them  the  same  formula  for 
computation  of  retired  pay  as  do  the 
other  uniformed  services.  All  other 
members  of  the  uniformed  sei-vices  can 
use  their  years  credited  to  them  for 
basic  pay  purposes,  before  June  1,  1958 — 
not  to  exceed  30  years — in  computing 
retired  pay.  This  credit  is  only  applicable 
after  an  officer  becomes  eligible  for  re- 
tirement— that  is,  after  20  years  of  ac- 
tive duty.  Passage  of  my  proi>osal  would 
correct  a  serious  inequity  and  would  ac- 
cord commissioned  officers  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  a  retirement  benefit 
they  rightfully  deserve. 

Similar  legislation  was  introduced  re- 
cently in  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  Representative  John  E.  Moss,  H.R. 
10138.  In  1967  this  legislation  was  rec- 
ommended for  enactment  by  the  former 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Mr.  Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  and 
cleared  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
and  an  explanation  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Tlie  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  and  the 
explanation  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  bill  <S.  2452)  to  amend  section 
211  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
equalize  the  retirement  benefits  for  com- 
missioned officers  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  with  retirement  benefits  provided 
for  other  officers  in  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices, introduced  by  Mr.  Yarborough,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2452 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Avxerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  para- 
graph (4)  of  section  211(a)  of  Uie  Public 
Health  Ser\'ice  Act  (42  U.S.C.  212(a)(4))  is 
.amended  by  Inserting  the  word  "plus"  .after 
the  semicolon  nt  the  end  of  clause  (ID.  and 


by  adding  after  clause  (11)  the  following  new 
clause: 

'■(111)  the  number  of  years  of  service  with 
which  he  was  entitled  to  be  credited  for 
purposes  of  basic  pay  on  May  31,  1958,  or 
(if  higher)  on  any  date  prior  thereto,  re- 
duced by  any  such  year  included  under 
clause  (I)  and  further  reduced  by  any  such 
year  with  which  he  was  entitled  to  be  cred- 
ited under  paragraphs  (7)  and  (8)  of  section 
205 (a)  of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  on 
any  date  before  June  1, 1958;". 

Sec  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  In  the  case  of  retired  pay  for  any 
period  after  the  mouth  In  which  this  Act  Is 
enacted. 

The  material  furnished  by  Mr.  Yar- 
borough follows: 

Explanation  of  a  Bill  To  Equalize  Retire- 
ment Benefits  for  Comuissioneo  Offi- 
cers of  the  Public  Health  Service 

Before  June  1,  1958,  commissioned  officers 
of  the  military  services  retiring  with  less  than 
30  years  of  active  service  could  use  their  years 
of  service  for  basic  pay  purposes  (not  to  ex- 
ceed 30)  in  computing  their  retired  pay.  For 
example,  an  Army  officer  before  entering  on 
active  duty  in  the  regular  component  had 
four  years  of  Inactive  service  In  the  reserve 
comp)onent.  After  26  years  of  active  service 
he  retired.  At  that  time  he  had  30  years  of 
ser\'lce  for  basic  pay  purposes,  26  years  of  ac- 
tive service  and  four  years  of  Inactive  serv- 
ice. Thus,  this  officer  can  use  the  30  years  of 
service  for  basic  pay  purposes  multiplied  by 
21/2  <;  to  compute  his  retired  pay. 

Under  section  11(a)  of  Public  Law  85-422 
this  formula  for  computing  retired  pay  was 
modified  to  provide  that  officers  could  use  the 
years  of  service  for  basic  pay  purposes  with 
which  they  were  credited  on  May  31,  1958. 
However,  on  and  after  June  1,  1958,  only  ac- 
tive service  could  be  credited  for  the  compu- 
tation of  retired  pay,  with  the  exception  of 
physicians  and  dentists  who  are  credited  for 
retired  pay  purposes  with  the  four  or  five 
years  authorized  for  basic  pay  purposes  un- 
der paragraphs  (7)  and  (8)  of  secUon  205(a) 
of  title  37,  United  States  Code.  This  formula 
for  computing  military  retired  pay  can  be 
presently  found  in  section  1405  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code. 

The  formula  for  computing  retired  pay  of 
Public  Health  Service  officers  which  would 
be  authorized  under  the  bill  is  identical  to 
the  formula  which  Is  provided  for  military 
personnel  under  said  section  1405. 

As  paragraph  (1)  of  section  211(a)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  authorizes  retired 
pay  credit  for  each  year  of  active  service  and 
as  each  year  of  active  service  performed  be- 
fore June  1,  1958,  would  also  be  credited 
under  clause  (lil)  as  proposed  by  the  bUl,  li 
is  necessary  to  reduce  the  numljer  of  years 
which  would  be  authorized  under  clause 
( iii )  by  such  years  of  active  service  in  order 
10  avoid  dual  crediting  of  the  same  period 
of  service. 

Moreover,  the  years  of  service  proposed  to 
be  authorized  under  clause  (III)  must  be 
farther  reduced  for  those  medical  and  den- 
tal officers  who  before  June  1,  1958,  were 
entitled  to  be  credited  for  biislc  pay  purposes 
with  the  four  or  five  years  which  are  author- 
ized under  paragraphs  (7)  and  (8)  of  section 
205(a)  of  title  37,  United  States  Code  and 
which  are  also  authorized  to  be  credited  for 
retired  pay  purposes  under  clause  (ill)  of 
said  section  211(a).  Otherwise,  a  dual  credit- 
ing of  service  would  occur. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  would  provide  that 
the  new  formula  for  computing  retired  pay 
r.pplies.  If  It  results  In  greater  retired  pay, 
to  officers  retired  before  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  bill,  but  that  such  Increases  In 
retired  pay  would  commence  only  with  the 
month  following  ihe  month  In  which  the  Aef, 
is  enacted. 
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8.  3463— INTRODOCnON  OP  THE 
EQUAL  EMPLOYMKNT  OPPORTU- 
NmSS  ENPORCEMENT  ACT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  myself,  Senator 
JAvrrs.  Senator  Hart,  Senator  Scorr, 
Senator  KzinnsT  and  29  other  Senators, 
I  introduce  a  bill  to  strengthen  and 
broaden  the  enforcement  powers  of  the 
Eqiial  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission. 

The  goal  of  assuring  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  for  all  our  citizens  was 
made  a  national  commitment  when  Con- 
gress enacted  title  vn  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
machinery  we  created  for  achieving  this 
goal  was  not  in  all  respects  equal  to  the 
commitment. 

The  deficiency  in  the  1964  act  was  that 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission,  which  was  established  to 
administer  title  vn,  was  not  given  the 
authority  to  issue  Judicially  enforceable 
cease  «nd  desist  orders  to  back  up  its 
findings -of  discrimination  based  on  race, 
color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin. 
Its  authority  in  such  cases  has  been 
limited  to  conciliation  efforts. 

As  a  consequence,  unless  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  concludes  that  a  pattern 
or  practice  of  discrimination  is  Involved, 
the  burden  of  obtaining  enforceable  re- 
lief rests  upon  each  Individual  victim  of 
discrimination,  who  must  go  into  court 
as  a  private  party,  with  the  delay  and 
expense  that  entails,  in  order  to  secure 
the  rights  promised  him  imder  the  law. 
Thus,  those  persons  whose  economic  dis- 
advantage was  a  prime  reason  for  en- 
actment of  the  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity provisions,  find  that  their  only 
recourse  in  the  face  of  imyielding  dis- 
crimination is  one  that  is  financially 
prohibitive. 

A  further  consequence  is  that  the 
Commiasioo's  lack  of  enforcement  au- 
thority reduces  Its  ability  to  achieve 
compliance  through  conciliation  efforts. 
Obviously  a  respondent  will  be  less  will- 
ing to  cooperate  in  arriving  at  a  satis- 
factory resolution  of  a  discrimination 
complaint  when  he  knows  that  the  Com- 
mission's power  is  merely  exhortative. 
The  experience  of  the  Commission  has 
substantiated  this  conclusion,  for  the 
fact  Is  that  its  conciliation  efforts  have 
been  unsuccessful  in  more  than  half  of 
the  cases  in  which  it  has  found  that  dis- 
crimination has  occurred. 

Under  this  state  of  the  law,  the  Gov- 
ernment's guarantee  of  equal  employ- 
ment opportimity  is  not  a  credible  one. 
It  is,  therefore,  our  inescapable  responsi- 
bility to  demonstrate  to  those  to  whom 
we  liave  promised  equal  employment  op- 
portunity that  our  promise  is  backed  by 
adequate  enforcement  provisions. 

For  this  purpose,  our  bill  provides  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission with  the  power  to  conduct  ad- 
ministrative hearings  and  issue  cease- 
and-desist  orders  should  its  conciliation 
efforts  fail.  Such  orders  would  be  en- 
forceable in  the  U.S.  courts  of  appeals, 
where  suitable  judicial  review  could  be 
obtained.  Similar  procediu-es  have  long 
been  available  to  other  administrative 
agencies,  and  there  is  clearly  no  valid 
reason   for   any   longer   depriving    this 


Commission  of  aiinllar  machinery  for 
performing  its  assigned  responsibilities. 

The  bill  which  we  introduce  today  also 
c<mtalns  other  significant  provisions.  By 
extending  the  Commission's  jurisdiction 
to  include  employers  of  eight  or  more 
employees,  as  well  as  to  employees  of 
State  and  local  governments,  it  would 
Insure  the  application  of  the  national 
ptdicy  to  substantial  areas  of  employ- 
ment which  are  now  excluded.  The  bill 
would  also  consolidate  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  efforts  of  the  Federal 
Government.  The  OfQce  of  Federal  Con- 
tract Compliance  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  and  the  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity activities  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, would  be  transferred  to  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission. These  provisions  should  serve 
to  give  effect  to  a  unified  national  policy 
with  respect  to  equal  employment  op- 
portunity, while  avoiding  unnecessary 
duplication  and  overlap. 

It  is  my  hope  that  through  this  bill  we 
will  finally  act  to  make  the  Commission 
a  truly  effective  instrument  for  eliminat- 
ing discrimination  in  employment  and 
thereby  fulfill  our  conunitment  to  make 
this  goal  a  reality  for  all  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wiU 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2453),  to  further  eqiial 
employment  opportunities  for  American 
workers,  introduced  by  Mr.  Williams  of 
New  Jersey  (for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2463 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Th«t  tbls 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Equal  Employment 
Opportunities  Enforcement  Act". 

Sec.  a.  Section  701  of  the  Civil  RlghU  Act 
of  1964  (78  Stat.  253:  42  U.S.C.  20000)  U 
amended  as  foUows: 

(a)  Strike  "twenty-five"  wherever  It  ap- 
pears therein  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"eight". 

(b)  In  Mtb-scctlon  (a)  Insert  "govern- 
ments, go  em  mental  agencies,  poUtlcal  sub- 
divisions" Hiier  the  word  "individuals". 

(c)  In  substxtloik, (b)  strike  out  "a  state 
or  political  subdivision  thereof"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "the  District  of  Columbia". 

(d)  In  subsection  (c)  beginning  with  the 
semicolon  strike  out  through  the  word  "as- 
sistance". 

(e)  At  the  end  of  subsection  (h)  Insert  be- 
fore the  period  a  comma  and  the  following: 
"and  further  Includes  any  governmental  in- 
dustry, business,  or  activity". 

See.  3.  SubMctlons  (a)  through  (d)  of 
section  706  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
(78  Stat.  260:  40  U.S.C.  2000e-5.  a-d)  are 
amended  to  read  as  :ollov&: 

"(a)  The  Commission  is  empowered,  as 
hereinafter  provided,  to  prevent  any  person 
from  engaging  in  any  unlawful  employment 
practice  as  set  forth  in  section  703  or  704  of 
tbls  Utle. 

"(b)  Whenever  a  charge  Is  filed  by  or  on 
behalf  of  a  person  claiming  to  be  aggrieved, 
or  by  a  member  of  the  Com  mission,  alleging 
that  an  employer,  employment  agency,  labor 
organization,     or    joint     labor-management 


oommlttee  controlling  appreotlceablp  or 
other  training  or 'retraining,  including  on- 
the-job  training  programs,  has  engaged  in 
an  unlawful  employment  praotlce,  the  Com- 
mission shall  serve  a  copy  of  the  charge  on 
such  employer,  employment  agency,  labor 
organization,  or  joint  labor-management 
committee  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
'respondent')  and  shall  make  an  Investiga- 
tion thereof.  Cbargee  shall  be  In  writing  and 
shall  contain  such  Information  and  be  In 
such  form  as  the  Commission  requires. 
Ch&rges  shall  not  be  made  public  by  the 
O^mmission.  If  the  Commission  determines 
after  such  Investigation  that  there  Is  not 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  the  charge 
Is  true,  it  shall  dismiss  the  charge  and 
promptly  notify  the  person  claiming  to  be 
aggrieved  and  the  respondent  of  its  action. 
If  the  O>mmls8ion  determines  after  such  In- 
vestigation that  there  Is  reasonable  cause  to 
believe  that  the  charge  Is  true,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  endeavor  to  eliminate  any  such  al- 
leged unlawful  employment  practice  by  in- 
formal methods  of  conference,  conciliation, 
and  persuasion.  Nothing  said  or  done  during 
and  as  a  part  of  such  informal  endeavors 
may  be  made  public  by  the  Commission,  its 
offlcers  or  employees,  or  used  as  evidence  in 
a  subsequent  proceeding  without  the  written 
consent  of  the  persons  concerned.  Any  per- 
son who  makes  public  information  in  viola- 
tion of  this  subsection  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  SI, 000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both.  The  Commission  shall 
make  Its  determination  on  reasonable  cause 
OS  promptly  as  possible  and,  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable, not  later  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  from  the  filing  of  the  charge  or. 
where  applicable  xmder  subsection  (c)  or  (d). 
from  the  date  upon  which  the  Commission  Is 
authorized  to  take  action  with  respect  to  thr 
charge. 

"(c)  In  the  case  of  a  charge  filed  by  or 
on  t>ehalf  of  a  person  claiming  to  be 
aggrieved  alleging  an  unlawful  employment 
practice  occurring  In  a  State,  or  political 
subdivision  of  a  State,  which  has  a  State  or 
local  law  prohibiting  the  unlawful  employ- 
ment practice  alleged  and  establishing  or 
authorizing  a  State  or  local  authority  to 
grant  or  seek  relief  from  such  practice  or  to 
institute  criminal  proceedings  with  respect 
thereto  upon  receiving  notice  thereof,  the 
Commission  shaU  take  no  action  with  respect 
to  the  Investigation  of  such  charge  before 
the  expiration  of  sixty  days  after  proceedings 
have  been  conunenced  under  the  State  or 
local  law:  Provided,  That  such  sixty-day 
period  shall  be  extended  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  during  the  first  year  after  the 
effective  date  of  such  State  or  local  law.  If 
any  requirement  for  the  commencement  of 
such  proceedings  is  imposed  by  a  State  or 
local  authority  other  than  a  requirement  of 
the  filing  of  a  written  and  signed  statement 
of  the  facts  upon  which  the  proceeding  is 
based,  the  proceeding  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  commenced  for  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection  at  the  time  such  statement 
is  sent  by  certified  mall  to  the  appropriate 
State  or  local  authority. 

"(d)  In  the  case  of  any  charge  filed  by  a 
memt>er  of  the  Commission  alleging  an  un- 
lawful employment  practice  occurring  in  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State 
which  has  a  State  or  local  law  prohibiting 
the  practice  alleged  and  establishing  or  au- 
thorizing a  State  or  local  authority  to  grant 
or  seek  relief  from  such  practice  or  to  in- 
stitute criminal  proceedings  with  respect 
thereto  upon  receiving  notice  thereof  the 
Commission  shaU,  before  taking  any  action 
with  respect  to  such  charge,  notify  the  ap- 
propriate State  or  local  officials  and,  upon 
request,  afford  them  a  reasonable  time,  but 
not  less  than  sixty  days,  provided  that  such 
sixty-day  period  sbaU  be  extended  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  diu-ing  the  first 
year  after  the  effective  day  of  such  State  or 
local  law,  unless  a  shorter  period  is  requested. 
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to  act  under  such   State  or  local   law   to 
remedy  the  practice  alleged. 

"(e)  A  charge  under  this  section  shall  be 
filed  within  180  days  after  the  alleged  un- 
lawful employment  practice  occiured  and  a 
copy  shall  be  served  upon  the  person  against 
whom  such  cliarge  Is  made  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable thereafter,  except  that  in  a  case  of 
an  unlawful  employment  practice  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  person  aggrieved  has 
initially  instituted  proceedings  with  a  State 
or  local  agency  with  authority  to  grant  or 
seek  relief  from  such  practice  or  to  institute 
criminal  proceedings  with  respect  thereto 
upon  receiving  notice  thereof,  such  charge 
shall  be  filed  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  person 
aggrieved  within  three  hundred  days  after 
the  alleged  unlawful  employment  practice 
occurred,  or  within  thirty  days  after  receiving 
notice  that  the  State  or  local  agency  has 
terminated  the  proceedings  under  the  State 
or  local  law.  whichever  is  earlier,  and  a  copy 
of  such  charge  shall  be  filed  by  the  Coinmls- 
slon  with  the  State  or  local  agency. 

"(f)  If  the  Commission  determines  after 
attempting  to  secure  voluntary  compliance 
under  subsection  (b)  that  It  is  unable  to 
secure  from  Uie  respondent  a  conciliation 
agreement  acceptable  to  the  Comnilsslon 
and  to  the  person  aggrieved,  which  deter- 
mination shall  not  be  reviewable  In  any 
court,  the  Commission  shall  Issue  and  catise 
to  be  served  upon  the  respondent  a  com- 
plaint stating  the  facts  upon  which  the  al- 
legation of  the  unlawful  employment  prac- 
tice is  based  together  with  a  notice  of  hear- 
ing before  the  Commission,  or  a  member  or 
agent  thereof,  at  a  place  therein  fixed  not  less 
than  five  days  after  the  serving  of  such  com- 
plaint. Related  proceedings  may  be  con- 
solidated for  hearing.  Any  member  of  the 
Conunlsslon  who  filed  a  charge  in  any  case 
shall  not  participate  in  a  hearing  on  any 
complaint  arising  out  of  such  charge,  except 
as  a  witness. 

"(g)  A  respondent  shall  have  the  right  to 
file  an  answer  to  the  complaint  against  him 
and  with  the  leave  of  the  Commission,  which 
shall  b*  granted  whenever  it  is  reasonable 
and  fair  to  do  so,  may  amend  his  answer  at 
any  time.  Respondents  and  the  person  ag- 
grieved shall  be  parties  and  may  appear  at 
any  stage  of  the  proceedings,  with  or  without 
counsel.  The  Commission  may  grant  such 
other  persons  a  right  to  intervene  or  to  file 
briefs  or  make  oral  arguments  as  amicus 
curiae  or  for  other  purposes,  as  It  considers 
appropriate.  All  testimony  shall  be  taken 
under  oath  and  shaU  be  reduced  to  writing. 

"(h)  If  the  Commission  finds  that  the 
respondent  has  engaged  In  an  unlawful  em- 
ployment practice,  the  Commission  shall 
state  Its  findings  of  fact  and  shall  issue  and 
cause  to  be  sen'ed  on  the  respondent  and  the 
person  or  persons  aggrieved  by  such  unlawful 
employment  practice  an  order  requiring  the 
respondent  to  cease  and  desist  from  such  un- 
lawful employment  practice  and  to  take  such 
affirmative  action,  Including  reinstatement 
or  hiring  of  employees,  with  or  without  back- 
pay (payable  by  the  employer,  employment 
agency,  or  labor  organization,  as  the  case  may 
be,  responsible  for  the  unlawful  employment 
practice),  as  will  effectuate  the  policies  of 
this  title:  Provided,  that  interim  earnings  or 
amounts  earnable  with  reasonable  diligence 
by  the  aggrieved  person  or  persons  shall  oper- 
ate to  reduce  the  backpay  otherwise  allowable. 
Such  order  may  further  require  such  re- 
spondent to  make  reports  from  time  to  time 
showing  the  extent  to  which  he  has  com- 
plied with  the  order.  If  the  Commission  finds 
that  the  respondent  has  not  engaged  In  any 
unlawful  employment  practice,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  state  its  findings  of  fact  and  shall 
issue  and  cause  to  be  served  on  the  re- 
spondent and  the  person  or  persons  alleged  in 
the  complaint  to  be  aggrieved  an  order  dis- 
missing the  complaint. 

"(1)  After  a  charge  has  been  filed  and 
until  the  record  has  been  filed  In  court  as 


hereinafter  provided,  the  proceeding  may  at 
any  time  be  ended  by  agreement  t>etween  the 
Commission  and  the  parties  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  alleged  unlawful  employment 
practice,  approved  by  the  Commission,  and 
the  Commission  may  at  any  time,  upon  rea- 
sonable notice,  modify  or  set  aside,  in  whole 
or  in  pert,  any  findings  or  order  made  or  is- 
sued by  It.  An  agreement  approved  by  the 
Commission  shall  t>e  enforceable  under  sub- 
section (k)  and  the  provisions  of  that  sub- 
section ShaU  be  applicable  to  the  extent  ap- 
propriate to  a  proceeding  to  enforce  an 
agreement. 

"(j)  Findings  of  fact  and  orders  made  or 
issued  under  subsections  (h)  or  (1)  of  this 
section  shall  be  determined  on  the  record. 

"(k)  The  Commission  may  petition  any 
United  States  court  of  appeals  within  any 
circuit  wherein  the  unlawful  employment 
practice  In  question  occurred  or  wherein  the 
respondent  resides  or  transacts  business  for 
the  enforcement  of  its  order  and  for  ap- 
propriate temporary  relief  or  restraining 
order,  and  shall  file  in  the  court  the  record  In 
the  proceedings  as  provided  in  section  2112  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code.  Upon  such 
filing,  the  court  shall  cause  notice  thereof  to 
be  served  upon  the  parties  to  the  proceedings 
before  the  Commission,  and  thereup>on  shall 
have  Jurisdictloin  of  the  proceeding  and  of 
the  question  determined  therein  and  shall 
have  power  to  grant  such  temporary  relief, 
restraining  order,  or  other  order  as  It  deems 
Just  and  proper,  and  to  make  and  enter  a  de- 
cree enforcing,  modifying  and  enforcing  as  so 
modified,  or  setting  aside  In  whole  or  In  part, 
the  order  of  the  Commission.  No  objection 
that  has  not  been  urged  before  the  Commis- 
sion, its  meml>er,  or  agent  shall  be  considered 
by  the  court,  unless  the  failure  or  neglect  to 
urge  such  objection  shall  be  excused  because 
of  extraordinary  circumstances.  The  findings 
of  the  Commission  with  respect  to  questions 
of  fact  If  supported  by  substantial  evidence 
on  the  record  considered  as  a  whole  shall  be 
conclusive.  If  any  party  shall  apply  to  the 
court  for  leave  to  adduce  additional  evidence 
and  shall  show  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
coiu-t  that  such  additional  evidence  Is  ma- 
terial and  that  there  were  reasonable  grounds 
for  the  failure  to  adduce  such  evidence  In 
the  hearing  before  the  Commission,  its  mem- 
ber, or  its  agent,  the-  court  may  order  such 
additional  evidence  to  be  taken  before  the 
Commission,  its  member,  or  its  agent,  and 
to  be  made  a  part  of  the  record.  The  Com- 
mission may  modify  its  findings  as  to  the 
facts,  or  make  new  findings,  by  reason  of 
additional  evidence  so  taken  and  filed,  and  It 
shall  file  such  modified  or  new  findings, 
■which  findings  with  respect  to  questions  of 
fact  if  supported  by  substantial  evidence  on 
the  record  considered  as  a  whole  shall  be  con- 
clusive, and  its  recommendations,  if  any,  for 
the  modification  oc  setting  aside  of  its  orig- 
inal order.  Upon  the  filing  of  the  record  with 
It  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  court  shall  be  ex- 
clusive and  its  Judgment  and  decree  shall  l>e 
final,  except  that  the  same  shall  be  subject 
to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  as  provided  in  section  1254  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code.  Petitions  filed 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  heard  expe- 
ditiously. 

"(1)  Any  party  aggrieved  by  a  final  order 
of  the  Commission  granting  or  denying.  In 
whole  or  In  part,  the  relief  sought  may 
obtain  a  review  of  such  order  in  any  United 
States  court  of  appeals  in  the  circuit  in 
which  the  unlawful  employment  practice 
m  question  Is  alleged  to  have  occurred  or 
In  which  such  party  resides  or  transacts  busi- 
ness, or  In  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  by  filing  in 
such  court  a  written  petition  praying  that 
the  order  of  the  Commission  be  modified  or 
set  aside.  A  copy  of  such  petition  shall  be 
forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the 
covu-t  to  the  Commission  (and  to  the  other 
parties  to  the  proceeding  before  the  Com- 


mission) and  thereupon  the  Commission 
shall  file  In  the  court  the  certified  record  In 
the  proceeding  as  provided  in  section  2112  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code.  Upon  the  filing 
of  such  petition,  the  court  shall  proceed  In 
the  same  manner  as  In  the  case  of  an  applica- 
tion by  the  Conunlsslon  under  subsection 
(k),  the  findings  of  the  Conunlsslon  with 
respect  to  questions  of  fact  if  supported  by 
substantial  evidence  on  the  record  con- 
sidered as  a  whole  shall  be  conclusive,  and 
the  court  shall  have  the  same  jurisdiction 
to  grant  such  temporary  relief  or  restrain- 
ing order  as  it  deems  Just  and  proper,  and 
in  like  manner  to  make  and  enter  a  decree 
enforcing,  modifying  and  enforcing  as  so 
modified,  or  setting  aside  in  whole  or  In  part 
the  order  of  the  Commission.  The  commence- 
ment of  proceedings  under  tbls  subsection 
or  subsection  (k)  shall  not,  unless  ordered 
by  the  court,  operate  as  a  stay  of  the  order 
of  the  Commission. 

"<m)  The  provisions  of  the  Act  entitled 
An  Act  to  amend  the  Judicial  Code  and  to 
define  and  limit  the  Jurisdiction  of  courts 
sitting  In  equity,  and  for  other  purposes," 
approved  March  23,  1932  (47  Stat.  70  et  seq.. 
29  U.S.C.  101-115).  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  proceedings  under  sulssectlon  (ki, 
(1),  or   (o)   of  this  section. 

"(n)  The  Attorney  General  shall  conduct 
all  litigation  to  which  the  Commission  is  a 
party  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  this  title.  All  other  liti- 
gation affecting  the  Commission,  or  to  which 
it  is  a  party,  shall  be  conducted  by  the 
general  counsel  of  the  Commission. 

"(c)  Whenever  a  charge  Is  filed  with  the 
Commission  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  and 
the  Commission  concludes  on  the  basis  of 
a  preliminary  InvestigaUon  that  prompt  Judi- 
cial action  Is  necessary  to  preserve  the  power 
of  the  Commission  to  grant  effective  relief 
in  the  proceeding  the  Conunlsslon  may,  after 
it  Issues  a  complaint,  bring  an  action  for  ap- 
propriate temporary  or  preliminary  relief 
pending  its  final  disposition  of  such  charge. 
In  the  United  States  district  court  for  any 
Judicial  district  In  the  State  in  which  the  un- 
lawful employment  practice  coivcerned  is  al- 
leged to  have  been  committed,  or  the  Judicial 
district  in  which  the  aggrieved  person  would 
have  been  employed  but  for  the  alleged  un- 
lawful employment  practice,  but.  if  the  re- 
spondent Is  not  found  within  any  such  Judi- 
cial district,  such  an  action  may  be  brought 
in  the  Judicial  district  in  which  the  respond- 
ent has  his  principal  office.  Por  ptirposes  of 
sections  1404  and  1406  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  the  Judicial  district  In  which  the 
respondent  has  his  principal  office  shall  in 
all  cases  be  considered  a  Judicial  district  in 
which  such  an  action  might  have  been 
brought.  Upon  the  bringing  of  any  such  ac- 
tion, the  district  court  shall  have  jurisdic- 
tion to  grant  such  injunctive  relief  or  tem- 
porary restraining  order  as  It  deems  Just  and 
proper,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  Rule  65  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure,  except  paragraph  (a)(2)  thereol. 
shall  govern  proceedings  under  this  subsec- 
tion." 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Subsections  (e)  through  (ki  of 
section  706  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
(78  Stat.  259:  42  U.S.C.  2000e-5.  e-k>  and 
references  thereto  are  redesignated  as  subsec- 
tions (p)   through  (V).  respectively. 

(b)  In  section  706 (p),  as  redesignated  by 
this  section,  strike  out  "permit  the  Attorney 
General  to  intervene  in  such  civil  action  if 
he  certifies  that  the  case  Is  of  general  pub- 
lic importance."  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "permit  the  Commission  to  in- 
ten-ene  In  such  civil  action  if  the  Chairman, 
with  the  approval  c*- the  Commission,  cer- 
tifies that  the  casr  is  of  general  public 
importance.". 

(CI  SecUon  706(u) ,  as  redesignated  by  this 
section,  is  am(?nded  ( 1 )  by  striking  out  "(e)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(p)".  and  (2) 
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by  strlkliiK  out  "(1)"  mad  lna«rtlng  In  U«u 
ttaerecrf  "(q)". 

Sac.  S.  Sectton  707  of  the  OtII  Rights  Aot 
or  1964  (78  Stat.  361:  42  VS.C.  aOOO»-«)  ii 
amended  to  read  aa  foUowa: 

"ruaMiauzNO  aaooaiw 
"Sac.  707.  Any  record  or  paper  required  by 
section  700(0)  of  this  UUe  to  be  preaerred 
or  maintained  shall  be  made  available  for  in- 
speotloa,  reproduction,  and  copying  by  the 
Conunlaaton  or  Its  representative,  upon  de- 
nuuid  In  writing  directed  to  the  person  hav- 
ing custody,  possession,  or  control  of  such 
record  or  paper.  Unlees  otherwise  ordered  by 
a  court  of  the  United  States,  neither  the 
members  of  the  Commission  nor  Its  repre- 
sentative shall  dlacloee  any  record  or  paper 
produced  pursuant  to  this  Utle,  or  any  re- 
production or  copy,  except  to  Congress  or  any 
oommlttee  thereof,  or  to  a  governmental 
agency,  or  in  the  presentation  of  any  case  or 
proceeding  before  any  court  or  grand  Jury. 
The  United  States  dUtrlct  court  for  the  dis- 
trict In  which  a  demand  Is  made  or  In  which 
a  record  or  paper  ao  demanded  Is  located, 
shaU  have  Jurisdiction  to  compel  by  ap- 
propriate process  the  production  of  such  rec- 
ord or  pmpw." 

"  a»c.  "ff."  SecUons  709  (b).  (c)  and  (d)  of 
tBe  Cim- Rights  Act  of  1964  (78  Stat  263; 
42  use.  2000»-«  (b)-(d))  are  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Hie  Commission  may  cooperate  with 
State  and  local  agencies  charged  with  the 
administration  of  State  fair  employment 
practices  laws  and,  with  the  consent  ot  such 
agencies,  may,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  Its  functions  and  duties  under  this  title 
and  within  the  limitation  of  funds  appro- 
priated specifically  for  such  purpose,  engage 
in  and  contribute  to  the  cost  of  research  and 
other  projects  of  mutual  interest  undertaken 
by  such  agencies,  and  utilize  the  services  of 
such  agencies  and  their  employees,  and,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law.  may 
pay  by  advance  or  reimbursement  such  agen- 
cies and  their  employees  for  services  rendered 
to  assist  the  Commission  In  carrying  out  this 
title.  In  furtherance  of  such  cooperative 
effOTts.  the  Commission  may  enter  Into  writ- 
ten agreements  with  such  State  or  local 
agencies  and  such  agreements  may  Include 
provisions  imder  which  the  Commission  shall 
refrain  from  processing  a  charge  In  any  cases 
or  class  of  cases  specified  In  such  agreements 
or  \inder  which  the  Commission  shall  relieve 
any  parson  or  class  of  persona  In  such  State 
or  locaUty  from  requirements  Imposed  under 
this  section.  The  Commission  shall  rescind 
any  such  agreement  whenever  it  determines 
that  the  agreement  no  longer  serves  the  in- 
terest of  effective  enforcement  of  this  title. 

"(c)  Every  employer,  employment  agency, 
and  Ubor  organlsaUon  subject  to  this  Utle 
ahaU  (1)  make  and  keep  such  records  rele- 
vant to  the  determinations  of  whether  un- 
lawful employment  practices  have  been  or 
are  being  cocnmltted.  (2)  preserve  such  rec- 
ords for  such  periods,  and  (3)  make  such 
reports  therefrom  as  the  Commission  shall 
prescribe  by  regulation  of  order,  after  pub- 
lic hearing,  as  reasonable,  necessary,  or  ap- 
propriate for  the  enforcement  of  this  title 
or  the  regulation  or  orders  thereunder.  The 
Commission  shall,  by  regulaUon,  require  each 
employer,  labor  organization,  and  Joint  labor- 
management  committee  subject  to  this  Utle 
which  controls  an  apprenticeship  or  other 
training  program  to  maintain  such  records  as 
are  reasonably  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
pose of  this  title.  Including,  but  not  Umlted 
to.  a  list  of  appUcants  who  wish  to  parUclpate 
in  such  program.  Including  the  chronological 
order  In  which  such  applicants  were  received, 
and  to  furnish  to  the  Commission  upon  re- 
quest, a  detailed  description  of  the  manner 
In  which  persons  are  selected  to  participate 
in  the  apprenticeship  or  other  training  pro- 
gram. Any  employer,  employment  agency, 
labor  organization,   or  Joint   labor-manage- 


ment commlttss  which  believes  that  tbs  ap- 
pUcatton  to  It  of  any  regulation  or  order 
Issued  imder  this  section  would  result  In  un- 
due hardship  may  apply  to  the  Oommisslon 
for  an  exemption  from  ths  appIloaMon  of 
such  regxUaUon  or  order,  and.  If  such  appli- 
cation for  an  exemption  is  denied,  bring  a 
olvll  action  In  the  United  States  district 
court  for  the  district  where  such  records  are 
kept.  If  the  Commission  or  the  court,  as  ths 
case  may  be.  finds  that  the  application  of  the 
regulation  or  order  to  the  employer,  employ- 
ment agency,  or  labor  organization  In  ques- 
tion would  Impose  an  undue  hardship,  the 
Oommisslon  or  the  court,  as  the  case  may  be, 
may  grant  appropriate  relief.  If  any  pMSon 
required  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection  falls  or  refuses  to  do  so,  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  district  In 
which  such  person  Is  found,  resides  or  trans- 
acts bualnees,  shall,  upon  application  of  the 
Commission,  have  Jurisdiction  to  Issue  to 
such  person  an  order  requiring  him  to 
comply. 

"(d)  In  prescribing  requirements  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  the 
Conunlsslon  shall  consult  with  other  Inter- 
ested State  and  Federal  agencies  and  ahall 
endeavor  to  coordinate  Its  requirements  with 
those  adopted  by  such  agencies.  The  Com- 
mission shall  furnish  upon  request  and  with- 
out cost  to  any  State  or  local  agency  charged 
with  the  administration  of  a  fair  employ- 
ment practice  law  Information  obtained  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  from 
any  employer,  employment  agency,  labor  or- 
ganisation, or  Joint  labor-management  com- 
mittee subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  at  such 
agency.  Such  information  sball  bs  furnished 
on  condition  that  It  not  be  made  public  by 
the  recipient  agency  prior  to  the  Institution 
of  a  proceeding  under  State  or  local  law  In- 
volving such  Information.  If  this  condition 
is  violated  by  a  recipient  agency,  the  Com- 
mission may  decline  to  honor  subsequent  re- 
quests pursuant  to  this  subsection." 

Sk.  7.  SecUon  710  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1064  (78  Stat.  204:  42  U.S.C.  2OOOe-0)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"UfTBrnOATOBT  POWOS 

"Ssc.  710.  For  the  purpose  of  aU  hearings 
and  Investigations  conducted  by  the  Com- 
mission or  Its  duly  authorised  agents  or 
agencies,  section  11  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  (40  Stat.  468,  29  UjB.O.  161) 
shall  apply:  Provided,  That  no  subpoena 
shall  be  Issued  on  the  application  of  any 
party  to  proceedings  before  the  Commission 
tmtu  after  the  Commission  has  Issued  and 
caused  to  be  served  upon  the  respondent  a 
complaint  and  notice  of  hearing  under  sub- 
section (f )  of  section  706." 

Sk;.8.  (a)  Sectlon(a)(2)  of  the  ClvU  Rights 
Act  of  1964  (78  Stat.  266:  42  UB.C.  2000e-3(a) 
(2) )  Is  amended  by  inserting  the  words  "or 
appllcanta  for  employment"  after  the  words 
"his  employees". 

(b)  Section  708(c)  (2)  of  such  Act  (78  Stat. 
266:  42  U.S.C.  2000e-2(c)  (2) )  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  the  words  "cr  applicants  for  mem- 
bership" after  the  word  "membership". 

(c)  Section  703(h)  of  such  Act  (78  Stat. 
267;  42  UJS.C.  2000e-2  (h) )  U  amended  by 
striking  out  "to  give  and  to  act  upon  the 
results  of  any  professionally  developed  abil- 
ity test  provided  that  such  test,  ita  adminis- 
tration or  action  upon  the  results  Is  not 
designed,  Intended,  or  used  to  discriminate 
because  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  na- 
tional origin"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "to  give  and  to  act  upon  the 
resulU  of  any  profeealonally  develot>ed  ability 
test  which  is  applied  on  a  uniform  basis  to 
all  employees  and  appUcanta  for  employment 
In  the  same  position  and  Is  directly  related 
to  the  determination  of  bona  fide  occupa- 
tional qualifications  reasonably  necessary  to 
perform  the  normal  duties  of  the  particular 
position  concerned :  Provided,  That  such  test, 
lU  administration  or  action  upon  the  results 
Is  not  designed,   intended,  or  used   to  dis- 


criminate because  of  raoe.  o<dor,  religion,  sex, 
or  national  origin." 

(d)(1)  Section  704(a)  of  such  Aot  (78 
Stat.  206:  42  U3.0.  2000s-8(a))  U  amended 
by  Inserting  "ot  Joint  labor-management 
committee  controlling  apprenticeship  or 
other  training  or  retraining.  Including  on- 
the-job  training  programs,"  after  "employ- 
ment agency"  In  section  704(a). 

(2)  Section  704(b)  of  such  Aot  Is  amended 
by  (A)  striking  out  "or  employment  agency" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "employment 
agency,  or  Joint  labor-management  commit- 
tee controlling  apprenticeship  or  other  train- 
ing or  retraining,  Including  on-the-job 
training  programs,",  and  (B)  Inserting  a 
comma  and  the  words  "or  relating  to  admis- 
sion to,  or  employment  in,  any  program 
established  to  provide  apprenticeship  or 
other  training  by  such  a  Joint  labor-man- 
agement conunlttee"  before  the  word 
"indicating". 

(e)(1)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
706(a)  (78  Stat.  268;  42  U3.0.  2000e-4(a)) 
Is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  follow- 
ing: "and  all  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  continue  to  serve  until  their  successors 
are  appointed  and  qualified:  Provided,  That 
no  such  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
continue  to  serve  (1)  for  more  than  sixty 
days  when  the  Congress  Is  In  seeslon  unless 
a  nomination  to  fill  such  vacancy  shall  have 
been  submitted  to  the  Senate,  or  (2)  after 
the  adjournment  sine  die  of  the  session  of 
the  Senate  in  which  such  nomination  was 
submitted". 

(2)  Ths  fourth  sentence  of  section  70S  (a) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"The  Chairman  shall  be  responsible  on  be- 
half of  the  Commission  for  the  administra- 
tive operations  of  the  Oocnmlaslon.  and  shall 
appoint,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
title  6,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  service,  such 
officers,  agento,  attorneys,  hearing  examiners, 
and  employses  as  he  dsems  necessary  to  as- 
sist it  in  the  perfonnanoe  of  ite  functions 
and  to  fix  their  compensation  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  chapter  61  and  sub- 
chapter ni  of  chapter  63  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  classification  and 
Qeneral  Schedule  pay  rates:  Provided,  That 
assignment,  removal,  and  compensation  of 
hearing  examiners  shall  be  in  accordance 
with  sections  3106,  3344.  6362  and  7521  of 
title  6,  United  States  Code." 

(f )  Section  706(g)  (1)  of  such  Act  (78  Stat. 
258;  42  U.S.C.  2000s-4(g)  (1) )  is  amended  by 
inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"and  to  accept  voluntary  and  uncompensated 
services,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  3679(b)  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
VB.C.  666(b))". 

(g)  Section  706(g)  (6)  of  such  Act  (78  Stat. 
259:  42  use.  2000e-4(g) (6) )  U  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(6)  to  direct  ita  general  counsel  to  in- 
tervene in  a  civil  action  brought  by  an  ag- 
grieved pcu^y  \mder  secUon  706." 

(h)  SecUon  706(g)  of  such  Act  (78  Stat. 
259;  41  U.S.C.  2000e-4(g))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (6)  thereof  and  inserting  a  semicolon 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(7)  to  accept  and  employ  or  dispoee  of 
In  furtherance  of  the  purpoees  of  this  tiUe 
any  money  or  property,  real,  personal,  or 
mixed,  tangible,  or  intangible,  received  by 
gift,  devise,  bequeet,  or  otherwise." 

(1)  Section  718  of  such  Aot  (78  Stat.  266: 
42  UjS.C.  2000»-12)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions: 

"(c)  Except  for  the  powers  granted  to  the 
Commission  under  subsecUon  (h)  of  section 
706,  the  power  to  modify  or  set  aside  ite 
findings,  or  make  new  findings,  under  sub- 
sections (1)  and  (k)  of  secUon  706,  the  nile- 
maklng  power  as  defined  in  subchapter  n  of 
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chapter  6  of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  with 
reference  to  general  rules  as  distinguished 
from  rules  of  specific  applicability,  and  the 
power  to  enter  into  or  rescind  agreemente 
with  State  and  local  agencies,  as  provided 
In  subsection  (b)  of  section  70e,  under  which 
the  Commission  agrees  to  refrain  from  proc- 
essing a  charge  In  any  cases  or  class  of  cases 
or  under  which  the  Commission  agrees  to 
relieve  any  person  or  class  of  persons  in  such 
State  or  locality  from  requlremente  Imposed 
by  section  700,  the  Oommisslon  may  delegate 
any  of  Ita  functions,  duties,  and  powers  to 
such  person  or  persons  as  the  Commission 
may  designate  by  regulation.  Including  func- 
tions, duties,  and  powers  with  respect  to 
Investigating,  conciliating, hearing,  determin- 
ing, ordering,  certifying,  rep<Mtlng  or  other- 
wise acting  as  to  any  work,  business,  or 
matter:  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  sub- 
section authorizes  the  Commission  to  provide 
for  persons  other  than  those  referred  to  In 
clauses  (2)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  of 
section  656  of  title  S  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  conduct  any  hearing  to  which  that 
section  applies. 

"(d)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to 
delegate  to  any  group  of  three  or  more  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  any  or  all  of  the 
powers  which  it  may  Itself  exercise." - 

(J)  SecUon  714  of  such  Act  (78  Stat.  265: 
42  U.8.C.  2000e-13)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "section  ill"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  111  and  1114". 

(k)  Section  715  of  such  Act  (78  Stat.  266: 
42  U.S.C.  2000e-14)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  715.  All  authority,  duUes  and  respon- 
slblllUes  now  vested  in  the  Secretary  of 
LAbor  relaUng  to  nondiscrimination  In  em- 
ployment by  government  contractors  and 
subcontractors  and  nondiscrimination  in 
Federally  assisted  construction  contracts  are 
transferred  to  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Conunlsslon." 

Sec.  0.  (a)  BecUon  5314  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  clause: 

"(53)  Chairman,  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission." 

(b)  Clause  (72)  of  section  5315  of  such 
title  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(72)  Members.  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Conunlsslon  (4)." 

(c)  Clause  (111)  of  section  5316  ol  such 
title  is  repealed. 

Sec.  10.  Sections  706  and  710  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  as  amended  by  this 
Act.  shall  not  be  applicable  to  charges  filed 
with  the  Commission  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  Aot. 

Sec.  11.  TiUe  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  (78  Stat.  253;  42  U.S.C.  2000e  et  seq.) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sections: 

"NONDISCRIMINATION   IN   FEDESAI.   GOVERNMENT 
EMpi)OTMENT 

"Sec.  717.  (a)  All  personnel  actions  affect- 
ing employees  or  applicants  for  employment 
in  the  competitive  service  (as  defined  in  sec- 
Uon 2102  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code)  or  employees  or  applicants  for  employ- 
ment In  positions  with  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Government  covered  by  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act  shall  be  made  free 
from  any  dlBcrlmlnatlon  based  on  race, 
color,   religion,  sex,  or   national  origin. 

"(b)  The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  shall  have  authority  to  enforce 
the  provision  of  subsection  (a)  and  shall 
issue  such  rules.  regulaUons,  orders,  and 
Instructions  as  it  deems  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate to  carry  out  its  responsibilities 
hereunder,  and  the  head  of  each  executive 
department  and  agency  and  the  appropriate 
officers  of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  com- 
ply with  such  rules,  regulations,  orders,  and 
Instructions:  Provided,  That  such  rules  and 
regulations  sball  provide  that  an  employee 
or  applicant  for  employment  shall  be  noU- 


fied  of  any  final  acUon  taken  on  any  com- 
plaint filed  by  him  thereunder. 

"(c)  Within  thirty  days  of  receipt  of  no- 
Uce  given  under  subsecUon  (b) ,  the  employee 
or  applicant  for  employment,  if  aggrieved  by 
the  final  dlspoelUon  of  his  complaint,  may 
file  a  civil  acUon  as  provided  In  secUon  706 
(p).  as  redesignated  by  this  title,  In  which 
civil  action  the  head  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment or  agency,  or  the  District  of  Columbia, 
as  appropriate,  shall  be  the  respondent. 

"(d)  The  provisions  of  section  706  (p) 
through  (V),  as  redesignated  by  this  UUe.  as 
applicable,  shall  govern  civil  actions  brought 
hereunder. 

"(e)  All  functions  of  the  ClvU  Service 
Commission  which  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  determines  relate  to  non- 
discrimination in  Government  employment 
are  transferred  to  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission. 

"EITECT    UPON    OTHER    LAW 

"Sec  718.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act 
shall  relieve  any  Government  agency  or  offi- 
cial of  its  or  his  primary  responsibility  to  as- 
sure nondiscriminaUon  in  employment  as 
required  by  the  Constitution,  statutes,  and 
Executive  orders." 

Sec.  12.  Section  8(k)  and  secUon  11  of  this 
Act  shall  become  effective  ninety  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wiluams),  who  is  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor,  in  sponsoring  a  bill  to 
give  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  the  power  to  enforce,  by  way 
of  cease-and-desist  orders,  the  guarantee 
of  equal  employment  opi>ortunity  con- 
tained in  title  vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964.  The  bill  introduced  today  Is  in 
many  respects  similar  to  S.  3465,  the  bill 
reported  out  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  last  year.  That  bill, 
unfoi"tunately,  was  not  called  up  for  ac- 
tion by  the  Senate.  This  year  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  will  complete  its  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  promptly  and  in  time 
for  the  Senate  to  act  during  this  session 
of  Congress. 

Tliis  bill  is  a  piece  of  unfinished  na- 
tional business.  In  title  vn  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  the  Congress  guaranteed  to 
every  American  the  right  to  be  free  from 
racial  or  religious  or  sex  discrimination 
in  employment.  We  also  established  a 
commission  to  administer  the  law  but, 
unfortunately,  as  the  result  of  compro- 
mises necessary  to  overcome  a  filibuster, 
we  had  agreed  to  strip  the  Commission 
of  any  effective  power  to  enforce  the  act. 
Thus,  under  present  law  if  the  Commis- 
sion is  not  successful  in  inducing  volun- 
tai-y  compliance  with  the  act,  it  is  up  to 
the  person  who  was  the  subject  of  the 
unlawful  discrimination  to  institute  his 
own  lawsuit  against  the  employer  or 
union  guilty  of  \iolating  the  law,  unless 
it  can  be  shown  that  a  pattern  or  prac- 
tice of  discrimination  exists,  in  which 
case  the  Justice  Department  has  the 
power  to  sue. 

As  a  result  of  lawsuits  brought  by 
private  parties  and  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment under  present  law,  several  im- 
portant victories  have  been  won  in  the 
courts.  Accordingly,  I  believe  that  it 
would  be  unwise  for  us  to  eliminate  en- 
tirely the  right  of  private  litigants  to  in- 
stitute their  own  lawsuits  to  redress 
violations  of  the  act.  Yet  lawsuits  can- 


not be  expected  to  take  the  place  of  effec- 
tive govemmentsd  enforcement  of  the 
provisions  of  title  VH. 

I  am,  therefore,  in  full  accord  with  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  introduced  today 
which  would  give  the  Commission  cease- 
and-desist  order  power  similar  to  that 
given  tothe  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  but  would  also  preserve  the  right 
of  private  parties  to  institute  their  own 
actions.  I  am  also  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  which  would  exi>and 
the  coverage  of  title  vn  to  the  em- 
ployees of  State  and  local  governments. 
A  similar  expansion  of  coverage  was  in- 
cluded in  S.  1667,  the  bill  I  sponsored  in 
the  last  Congress,  but  I  was  not  success- 
ful in  having  these  provisions  in- 
corporated in  S.  3465,  the  bill  reported 
out  last  year  by  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare.  Had  the  bill 
been  taken  up,  I  intended  to  offer  an 
amendment  bringing  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment employees  imder  the  act;  and 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  my  indi- 
vidual views  concerning  this  questiion, 
which  were  printed  as  part  of  the  com- 
mittee report  last  year,  be  reprinted  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  individ- 
ual views  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

SUPPLEMENTAL  VIEWS  OF  MR.  JAVITS  ON  S.  3465 

This  bUl  would  close  a  wide  gap  in  title  vn 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  That  act  es- 
tablished, in  principle,  that  discriminatory 
employment  practices  were  unlawful,  but 
failed  to  Implement  the  national  commit- 
ment to  the  ideal  ol  equal  employment  op- 
portunity by  providing  effective  enforcement 
procedures.  This  bill,  by  giving  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Conunlsslon  the 
power  to  Issue  cease-and-desist  orders,  would 
rectify  the  weakness  In  present  law. 

There  Is.  however  another  gap  In  existing 
law  which  Is  not  closed  by  the  bill  as  re- 
ported out  by  the  committee.  Title  VII  of  the 
Civil  Rlghte  Act  of  1964  does  not  cover  dis- 
crimination by  States  or  local  govemmente. 
While  discrimination  in  employment  by  those 
agencies  is  clearly  forbidden  by  the  14th 
amendment,  under  this  bill,  individual  law- 
suits would  remain  the  only  method  of  re- 
dressing discriminatory  employment  practices 
by  a  State  or  local  government.  To  meet  this 
problem  I  offered  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
which  would  have  made  It  an  unlawful  em- 
ployment practice  for  a  State  or  pollUcal 
subdivision  thereof  to  engage  In  discrimina- 
tory employment  practices  and  which  would 
have  permitted  the  Attorney  General  to  in- 
stitute an  action  against  any  State  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  which  followed  an  unlawful 
discriminatory  employment  policy.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  simply  to  lift  the 
burden  of  redressing  clear  violations  of  the 
14th  amendment,  in  this  case  in  the  area  ol 
employment  practices,  off  the  shoulders  of 
the  nidividuals  directly  affected.  The  amend- 
ment was  not  novel,  for  the  Congress  has  al- 
ready authorized  the  Attorney  General  to 
institute  actions  against  State  or  local  gov- 
ernments guilty  of  other  types  of  violations 
of  the  14th  amendment,  such  as  discrimina- 
tory voting  practices  or  maintaining  segre- 
gated educational  systems. 

Unfortunately,  by  a  vote  of  9  to  7  the 
committee  voted  to  table  my  amendment.  I 
do  not  beUeve  that  the  matter  should  be 
allowed  to  rest  there:  hence.  I  propose  to 
offer  the  amendment  when  the  bill  is  con- 
sidered on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  ol  the  need  for  this 
amendment.  The  principle  of  the  amendment 
Has  been  endor;ied  by  the  staff  director  of  the 
U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission  and  the  com- 
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mlUmm  on  Fwtatal  MctaUiOon  and  l*bor  and 
■oeUl  Msurtty  lagtilirion  a<  tiM  aaMCteUoo 
of  tb«  bM>  of  th«  etty  of  Rott  Tork. 

Thua,  WIUlMn  L.  Taylor,  tfb*  staff  director 
of  tlM  CItU  lUfbta  rinniiilliiii.  testifying 
befor*  tlM  SubeoounlttM  on  CoocUtuttooal 
IU(b4«  ot  tb*  amnMU  CooimlUM  on  tb»  Ju- 
dloUry  on  Aoput  14.  1M7.  atated  wttti  rafar- 
anca  to  tba  naad  for  brtnglng  Stata  axMt  local 
gOTemmant  amployers  under  tba  ClvU  Rtghta 
Act: 

It  Is  Important  to  bring  Stata  and  local 
government  employment  within  the  coTer- 
age  of  tba  F^Bderal  law  for  other  reaaona  aa 
wall. 

nrat,  dlacri  mlii  ation  In  emplo3rinent  by 
Stata  and  local  goTaramenta  la  clearly  in  vio- 
lation ot  tba  14tb  amandment  to  tba  Con- 
stitution of  tba  Unltad  SUtaa.  It  U  anomaloua 
to  exempt  from  tbe  coveraga  of  legislation 
aimed  at  discrimination  In  employment  tba 
eatagory  of  discrimination  whlcb  Is  directly 
Id  TlolaUoo  of  tbe  Constltuttoo. 

Second,  equal  opportunty  In  public  am- 
I>Ioyinent  contrlbutea  to  ""'""g  govaminant 
mora  raapoosive  to  tbe  naada  and  Intaraata  of 
all  groupa  In  tbe  population.  Tbe  Federal 
OovariUDant.  alao.  baa  a  strong  Interest  in 
•»aln^.Mukt  tbls  Is  done  at  the  State  and 
local  goremznental  level  Inasmuch  as  large 
amounts  of  federal  financial  assistance  are 
administered  by  Stata  and  local  pubUc 
agencies. 

Similarly,  the  Association  of  tbe  Bar  of  the 
City  of  New  York  Committee  on  Federal  Leg- 
islation stated  in  Its  report  published  In  the 
April  1M6  Issue  of  the  association  bulletin: 
Title  vn  exempts  from  Its  coverage  both 
the  Cmtad  States  and  States  or  poUtlcal  sub- 
divisions thereof.  We  are  of  tbe  opinion  that 
governmental  institutions,  above  all  others, 
ought  to  be  prevented  from  dlscrlminatc»7 
employment  practices  of  tbe  type  covered  by 
tbe  actw  Similarly,  the  exemption  from  the 
act  of  employment  agencies  of  tbe  United 
States  and  State  and  local  governments 
(other  than  tbe  U.S.  Employment  Service 
and  tbe  system  of  State  and  local  employ- 
ment services  receiving  Federal  assistance, 
whlcb  are  oovered  by  the  act)  appears  to  u» 
to  be  singularly  inappropriate. 

We  believe  that  Congress  should  enact  ap- 
propriate statutory  measures  to  make  the 
substantive  nile  of  fair  employment  applica- 
ble to  theae  governmental  unite.  If,  In  the 
Intereat  of  harmonious  Federal-State  rela- 
tions. It  should  be  deemed  undesirable,  for 
example,  to  give  tbe  Federal  Commission  di- 
rect enforcement  authority  over  other  gov- 
ernmental units,  other  appropriate  means  are 
available  to  Congress,  such  as,  for  example, 
a  provision  for  a  court  action  to  be  brought 
etttaer  by  the  Commission  or  the  Attorney 
Oeneral. 

Several  of  the  witnesses  who  testified  on 
S.  1308  also  stressed  the  need  for  providing 
an  effective  remedy  against  discrimination  by 
State  or  locad  govenunent  units  (hearings, 
p.  IM). 

It  is  thus  clear  that  a  strong  case  for  my 
amendment  has  been  made. 

Jacoa  K.  jAVtrs. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  today's 
bill  includes  several  other  very  important 
provisions  not  included  in  S.  3465  last 
year.  I  refer  to  provisions  bringing  em- 
ployers with  eight  or  more  employees 
imder  the  act — present  law  covers  only 
employers  with  25  or  more  employees — 
and  provisions  which  transfer  the  func- 
tions of  the  OfiQce  of  Federal  Contract 
Compliance  and  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission with  respect  to  equal  opportunity 
for  employees  of  Federal  contractors,  and 
the  Federal  Government  itself,  respec- 
tively, to  the  EECX:.  These  provisions  are 
fine,  in  principle;  the  manner  in  which 
the  Federal  contract  compliance  pro- 
gram has  been  run  so  far  certainly  leaves 


much  still  to  be  done ;  nor  hag  the  ClvU 
Service  Commission  been  completely 
successfol  by  any  mean*  In  reducing  the 
dlacrlmlnatlon  still  practiced  in  many 
Oovemment  agencies.  Oivlng  direction 
and  control  of  these  procrams  to  one 
agency  could  result  in  much  more  effec- 
tive programs  as  well  as  much  less  over- 
lap, duplication,  and  confusion  for  those 
who  are  required  to  comply  with  the  law. 
What  concerns  me  is  that  this  poten- 
tial Improvement  can  be  realized  If.  and 
only  if,  the  Commission  is  given  sufficient 
funds  to  do  the  Job.  Unfortunately,  the 
record  so  far  does  not  provide  reasonable 
assurance  that  that  will  be  the  case. 
Right  now,  without  enforcement  power, 
and  without  responsibility  for  the  Fed- 
eral contract  compliance  program  or  the 
program  to  end  discrimination  among 
Federal  Oovemment  employees,  the 
Commission  is  staggering  under  a  back- 
log of  cases.  The  backlog  is  such  that 
it  presently  takes  about  18  months  to 
2  years  for  the  Commission  to  finally 
dispose  of  a  case  after  a  charge  Is  first 
filed. 

Under  these  circumstances  if  the  Com- 
mission is  given  addiUooal  authority, 
without  additional  resources  to  carry 
out  its  responsibilities  for  title  Vn  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act.  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's commitment  to  equal  «n- 
ployment  opportunity  will  become  a 
farce.  I  note,  in  this  connection,  that 
the  chairman  of  the  Commlsstoo.  Wil- 
liam Brown,  is  entirely  in  accord  with 
the  position  I  have  stated.  Thus,  two  of 
the  questions  propounded  to  Chairman 
Brown  by  Senator  Kxnnkot  in  connec- 
tion with  the  hearing  to  confirm  his 
nomination,  went  into  the  possibility  of 
switching  the  functions  of  the  Office  of 
Federal  Contract  Compliance  to  the 
EEOC.  The  questions,  and  Chairman 
Brown's  answers  were  as  follows: 

Q.  What  would  be  yoxir  reaction  to  switch- 
ing the  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compli- 
ance to  the  EEOC  7 

A.  I  would  be  in  favor  of  switching  the 
OFCC  to  the  EEOC  If,  and  only  if,  we  were  to 
have  the  enforcement  powers  that  go  along 
with  that  office  as  well  as  having  the  very 
substantial  staff  and  budgeting  which  would 
be  required. 

Q.  If  it  were  transferred,  do  you  feel  that 
tbe  EEOC  would  need  massive  new  staff  and 
budget? 

A.  Absolutely. 

I  expect  that  these  questions  will  be 
gone  into  in  further  depth  when  hear- 
ings are  held  on  this  Important  legis- 
lation. Moreover.  I  want  to  emphasize 
my  complete  support  for  the  principle  of 
giving  the  Commission  cease  and  desist 
order  power.  Despite  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  in  recent  years,  discrim- 
ination in  employment  is  still  pervasive 
in  the  United  States;  over  15,000  cases 
were  filed  with  the  Commission  last  year. 
It  should  be  perfectly  obvious  that  we 
are  not  really  going  to  make  the  decisive 
impact  on  this  problem  unless  and  until 
employers  and  even  any  unions  involved 
in  practicing  discrimination  understand 
that  the  Federal  Oovemment  is  just  not 
going  to  tolerate  it.  and  that  the  Oov- 
emment has  the  power  and  is  willing 
to  give  and  to  implement  the  authority 
to  stop  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  Z  am 


pleased  to  J<dn  as  a  cosponsor  in  the  new- 
est version  of  the  Equal  Emplosrment 
Opportimlty  Mil  because  I  believe  that 
It  Is  an  attempt  to  provide  a  realistic 
and  reasonable  route  for  giving  the 
Equal  Emplojrment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission the  powers  it  needs. 

I  am,  however,  concerned  that  the 
present  draft  may  give  to  the  already 
overburdened  Commission  new  powers, 
responsibilities,  and  jurisdiction,  many  of 
which  are  now  located  elsewhere  in  the 
Oovemment,  to  which  it  oould  not  possi- 
bly do  justice  without  a  massive  Infusion 
of  new  staff  and  financial  resources.  If 
the  EEOC  is  to  assume  the  duties  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission's  office  of  equal 
emplojrment,  the  Labor  Department's 
Office  of  Federal  Contract  CompUance, 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  Civil 
Rights  Division's  employment  functions. 
Is  to  receive  new  JurisdlcUon  over  com- 
panies with  8  to  24  employees  and  State 
and  local  governments,  and  is  to  receive 
cease  and  desist  ix>wers,  the  presently 
Inadequate  budget  of  $9  mllUon  is  going 
to  become  mlniscule  in  comparison  to 
need.  Thus  in  our  deUt>eratlons  in  com- 
mittee we  will  be  most  interested  in  see- 
ing what  kind  of  commitment  the  ad- 
ministration is  willing  to  make  in  terms 
of  funding  the  new  EEOC. 

Unless  there  is  assurance  from  the 
resi>onsible  agency,  civil  service,  and 
budget  officials  than  an  adequate  money 
request  will  be  made,  and  that  adequate 
staff  positions  at  the  i-equlred  levels  will 
be  made  available,  then  we  would  be  do- 
ing the  Commission  a  disservice  by 
burdening  it  with  all  these  new  obliga- 
tions. It  needs  cease  and  desist  powers 
to  do  its  present  taslcs  properly,  and  if  It 
were  able  to  fulfill  only  this  re6p<Hislbil- 
ity  completely,  we  would  have  an  im- 
provement over  the  status  quo.  But  to 
give  it  so  much  to  do  ttiat  its  resources 
would  be  Insufficient  to  undertaJce  any  of 
Its  functions  successfully  would  be  a  be- 
trayal. 

Obviously  a  commitment  from  the 
administration  is  worthless  without 
some  sign  of  commitment  from  the  Con- 
gress, and  for  that  reason  I  think  the 
bill  ought  to  include  an  authorization 
level  which  demonstrates  the  range  of 
funding  that  we  believe  is  appropriate 
for  the  new  duties  of  EEOC.  Subject  to 
further  facts,  I  would  not  think  that  )50 
million  the  first  year.  $75  million  the 
second,  and  $100  million  the  third  with 
an  open-end  authorization  after  that, 
would  be  out  of  line. 

Certainly  one  of  the  priority  goals  for 
all  of  us  is  to  assure  that  every  Ameri- 
can can  not  only  get  a  Job,  but  also  that 
he  can  get  the  best  Job  to  which  his  abil- 
ities entitle  him.  That  is  the  purpose  of 
this  bill,  and  that  Is  why  we  must  move 
immediately  to  secure  its  passage. 


S.  2454.  S.  2455.  S.  2456— INTRODUC- 
nON  OP  CIVIL  RIGHTS  LEGISLA- 
"nON 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  three  bills, 
each  of  which  is  a  title  of  S.  2029,  the 
Omnibus  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1969. 

The  first  is  to  insure  that  litigants  In 
State  courts  are  guaranteed  that  Juries 
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are  selected  without  discrimination  as  to 
race,  creed,  color,  sex,  national  origin, 
or  economic  status. 

The  second  removes  the  ceiling  on  ap- 
propriations for  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission. The  existing  law  limits  any  fu- 
ture appropriation  ta-the  1968  figure. 

The  third  bill  extends  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  until  1975.  Without 
the  extension,  States  would  be  free  after 
August  1970  to  reimpose  restrictive  vot- 
ing practices. 

A  fourth  title  of  S.  2029  which  deals 
with  Equal  Employment  Opportunities 
Enforcement  is  being  introduced  in 
amended  form  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javitsi  .  I  am  happy 
to  cosponsor  that  bill. 

Cosponsors  of  the  three  bills  which  I 
am  introducing  include  Mr.  Javits,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Scott.  Mr.  Case,  Mr. 
Bayh,  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr. 
DoDD,  Mr.  Eacleton.  Mr.  Fong,  Mr. 
GoooELL.  Mr.  Gravel.  Mr.  Harris,  Mr. 
Hartke,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Inouye,  Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  McCarthy. 
Mr.  McGovein,  Mr.  Magnvson,  Mr. 
Mathias,  Mr.  Metcalf.  Mr.  Mondale.  Mr. 
MoNTOYA,  Mr.  MusKiE,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr. 
Packwood,  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Percy,  Mr. 
Proxmire,  Mr.  Ribicoff.  Mr.  Schweiker. 
Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Tydincs,  Mr.  Williams 
of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  biUs  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bills  (6.  2454),  to  provide  im- 
proved Judicial  machinery  for  the  selec- 
tion of  Juries,  and  for  other  purposes; 
(S.  2455),  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  and  for 
other  purposes;  and  (S.  2456),  to  extend 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  with  re- 
spect to  the  discriminatory  use  of  tests 
and  devices,  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Hart  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators),  were  received,  read 
twice  by  their  titles,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  125— 
INTRODUCTION  OP  A  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION TO  LIMIT  JURISDICTION 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  ACTIONS 
AGAINST  THE  CONGRESS,  EITHER 
HOUSE  THEREOF,  ANY  COMMIT- 
TEE THEREOF.  AND  MEMBERS  AND 
EMPLOYEES  THEREOF,  ACTING 
WITHIN  THE  SCOPE  OF  THEIR 
OFFICIAL  DUTIES 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  o.\ 
Monday  of  this  week  handed  down  a 
decision  challenging  the  right  of  one  of 
the  two  Houses  of  the  Congress  to  be  the 
Judge  of  its  own  membership.  The  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Senate,  in  this  regard, 
are  Just  the  same  under  the  Constitution 
as  the  prerogatives  of  the  other  Body. 
The  Senate,  therefore,  cannot  afford  to 
allow  this  arrogation  o'  power  by  the 
Supreme  Court  to  itself  to  pass 
unnoticed. 

Furthermore,  the  Supreme  Court  used 
language,  in  its  decision  in  the  Powell 
case,  which  amounts  to  an  attempt  to 
assert  a  general  rule  that  officers  and 
employees  of  either  House  of  the  Con- 


gress may  l>e  sued  in  their  individual 
capacity  for  acts  performed  within  the 
scope  of  their  official  duty.  This,  too, 
must  be  challenged  because  if  we  can- 
not protect  our  employees  in  carrying  out 
their  official  duties,  we  cannot  function 
effectively  as  a  legislative  body. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
joint  resolution  to  limit  jurisdiction  with 
respect  to  actions  against  the  Congress, 
either  House  thereof,  any  committee 
thereof,  and  Members  and  employees 
thereof,  acting  within  the  scope  of  their 
official  duties. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Tlie  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  tS.J.  Res.  125)  to 
limit  jurisdiction  with  respect  to  actions 
against  the  Congress,  either  House 
thereof,  any  committee  thereof,  and 
Members  and  employees  thereof,  acting 
within  the  scope  of  their  official  duties, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Eastland,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS 

S.    1933 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  <S.  1933)  providing 
for  Federal  railroad  safety. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  .so  ordered. 

S.    222S 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  some  time 
ago  I  introduced,  on  liehalf  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis),  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Holland)  and 
myself,  a  bill  (S.  2225)  to  strengthen 
voluntary  agricultural  organizations,  to 
provide  for  the  orderly  marketing  of 
agricultural  products,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its 
next  printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  hearings  on  the  following 
bills  have  been  scheduled  before  the 
Parks  and  Recreation  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  at  10  a.m.  Tuesday,  June  24,  1969, 
in  room  3110.  New  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing: 

S.  89  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  convey  to  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee certain  lands  within  Great 
Smokey  Moimtains  National  Park  and 
certain  lands  comprising  the  Gatlinburg 
Spur  of  the  Foothills  Parkway,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  1686  relating  to  age  limits  in  con- 
nection with  appointments  to  the  U.S. 
Park  Police. 

Anyone  interested  in  testifjrlng  should 
advise  the  committee  staff. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  t>een  referred 
to  and  are  now  pending  Isefore  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary : 

Charles  H.  Anderson,  of  Tennessee,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  middle  district  of  Ten- 
nessee for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Gilbert 
S.  Merritt.  Jr..  resigned. 

FYank  M.  Dulan.  of  New  York,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  New 
York  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  James  E 
Byrne.  Jr..  resigned. 

James  M.  Sullivan.  Jr..  of  New  York,  to  be 
US.  attorney  for  the  northern  district  of 
New  York  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Jus- 
tin J.  Mahoney,  resigning. 

On  l>ehalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing, 
on  or  before  Thursday,  Jime  26,  1969. 
any  representations  or  objections  they 
may  wish  to  present  concerning  the 
above  nominations  with  a  further  state- 
ment whether  it  is  their  intention  to 
appear  at  any  hearing  which  may  Ue 
scheduled. 


NEW  TECHNOLOGY  IN 
THE  OCEANS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Navy  this  year  recognized  the  major  role 
of  Seattle  and  the  Pacific  Northwest  in 
ocean  engineering  and  scientific  ad- 
vancement for  defense  when  it  held  its 
Sixth  Annual  ^Symposium  on  Military 
Oceanography  at  the  Seattle  Center 
Playhouse. 

Six  hundred  of  the  continent's  out- 
standing oceanographers  attended  the 
symposium,  held  May  26,  27,  and  28.  at 
the  invitation  of  Rear  Adm.  O.  D.  Wa- 
ters, Jr..  oceanographer  of  the  Navy. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Henderson,  director  of  the 
Applied  Physics  Laktoratory.  University 
of  Washington,  was  the  official  host. 

"New  Technology  in  the  Oceans"  was 
the  symposium  theme  and  all  sessions 
were  closed  with  security  clearance  re- 
quired of  those  attending  since  many  of 
tlie  presentations  were  classified.  Classi- 
fication did  not  apply,  however,  to  Ad- 
miral Waters'  opening  remarlcs.  to  the 
noon  luncheon  addresses,  or  to  the  com- 
ments of  session  cliairman,  who  in- 
cluded the  three  assistant  oceanograph- 
ers of  the  Navy.  These  were; 

Rear  Adm.  T.  B.  Owen.  Chief  of  Naval 
Research,  a  native  of  Seattle,  who  at- 
tended the  public  schools  there  and  the 
University  of  Washington,  and  whosi 
mother  still  resides  in  that  city. 

Rear  Adm.  A.  S.  Goodfellow,  Deputy 
Chief  of  Naval  Material,  which  has  close 
connectiops  with  the  Applied  Physics 
Laboratory. 

Capt.  Edwin  T.  Harding  of  the  Naval 
Weather  Service  Command. 

Particular  emphasis  at  the  symposium 
was  for  the  first  time,  placed  on  arctic 
research. 

Presentations,  accompanied  by  film,  on 
varying  aspects  of  this  research  were 
made  by  Mr.  Allen  R.  Milne,  Defense 
Research  Establishment,  pacific,  Victoria. 
British  Columbia,  operated  by  the  De- 
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fenae  Iteaearch  Board  of  Caiukda;  I>. 
Waldo  K.  Lyon.  Naval  Undersea  Re- 
search and  Development  Center.  San 
Diego;  Dr.  J.  R  Hersey,  director,  Iiiaury 
Center  tor  Oeean  Sdencee.  Washington ; 
Dr.  K.  U  Hunklns,  Lamont-Doherty  Oeo- 
logleal  Obserratory  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity; and  others. 

Admiral  Waters  noted,  in  his  address, 
that  emphasis  of  the  0£Qce  of  Oceanog- 
raphy during  the  coming  year  will  be 
placed  on  deep  submergence,  biomedl- 
cine.  and  deep  ocean  technology. 

Luncheon  speakers  at  the  symposium 
were  Dr.  Dixy  Lee  Ray.  director  of  the 
Pacific  Science  Center,  and  Dr.  Lauren 
R.  Donaldson  of  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimoiis  con- 
sent that  the  address  of  Admiral  Waters, 
delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  Sixth  An- 
nual Symposium  on  Military  Oceanog- 
raphy, on  May  26.  in  Seattle,  and  en- 
titled "State  of  the  Navy  in  Oceanog- 
-xapltf,"  be  printed  in  the  Rkcokd. 
-  TlMEB  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to-l^  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 
as  follows: 

9rATa  or  ths  NAvy  nf  OcsANooaArHT 
(Opening  remarkf^^^ar  Adm.  O.  D.  W»t«n, 
Jr..  oc««nogx«phOT  of  the  Navy,  at  the  Slxtb 
Annual  Sympoelum  on  MUttary  Oceanog- 
raphy. SeatUe.  Wash..  May  ae.  1949) 
Mr.   Chairman:    It  U   a  pleasure,   though 
somewhat  astounding  to  see  this  many  emi- 
nent oceanograpbers  gathered  at  one  time  In 
one  place  for  a  three  day  braln-plcklng  ses- 
sion. 

Oceanographers  as  a  class  are  surely  the 
world's  greatest  travelers  and  meeting  at- 
tenders.  But  as  trained  environmentalists 
they  have  a  tendency  to  be  pretty  selective 
about  their  traveling.  Except  where  duty 
assignments  are  involved  you  are  not  likely 
to  find  an  oceanographer  in  the  Arctic  Circle 
in  the  wintertime  or  in  Florida  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  summer.  Too  smart  for  that. 

Take  our  boat.  Dr.  Henderson,  for  example. 
Last  I  heard  of  him  be  was  In  La  Speala. 
Italy.  An  excellent  springtime  selection. 

But  come  to  think  of  it.  Seattle  la  also 
noted  as  a  very  pleasant  place  to  visit  and  I 
am  sure  that  everyone  of  you  wUl  enjoy  your 
short  stay  here. 

If  you  do.  give  the  lion's  share  of  the 
credit  to  Joe  Henderson  and  bis  staff  at  the 
Applied  Physics  Laboratory  of  the  Unlveralty 
of  Waahlngton.  They  have  worked  hard  and 
well  to  organize  both  our  working  seMlons 
and  our  leisure  time  activities. 

I  was  going  to  put  in  a  reference  here  to 
Seattle  as  the  Oceanographlc  Capital  of  the 
Country.  Truth  Is.  I'm  afraid  my  remarks 
might  get  back  to  friends  of  mine  In  San 
Diego,  or  Honolulu,  or  Norfolk  or  Miami. 
Tbey  all  claim  the  same  title. 

Mow  since  the  subject  aselgn9d  to  me  is 
"The  State  of  the  Navy  m  Oceanography"  I 
wUl  start  with  a  few  words  on  the  State  of 
the  NaUon. 

A  while  back  aa  you  know  the  NaUonal 
Council  on  Marina  Sasources  and  Engineer- 
ing Development  was  estebUshed  by  Congress 
to  provide  an  organizational  framework  and 
Increased  momentiun  to  marine  sclence'lK:- 
tlvittea.  The  CouncU's  Chairman  is  the  Vice 
President. 

In  addition,  the  Commission  on  Marine 
Science,  Engineering  and  Beaources  was  es- 
tabli8he<l  to  maka  a  study  and  recommend 
a  permanent  organisation  and  a  national 
marine  science  program.  Their  report  la  now 
before  the  Congress. 

Let  ma  read  a  abort  quotation  from  the 
report— 
"Because  tMtabUlttos  Ui  Um  world  sltua* 


tion  cannot  be  remedied  quickly,  military 
power  will  continue  to  be  a  central  faetor  In 
world  affairs.  As  naval  technology  Increases, 
the  depth  and  variety  of  undersea  operations 
require  detection  syatems  of  ever  increasing 
power  and  complexity.  Today's  advances  In 
military  undersea  advances  in  military  un- 
dersea technology  forecast  an  Increasingly 
important  role  for  US.  defense  and  deter- 
rence capabilities  in  the  global  sea.  As  the 
uses  of  the  sea  multiply,  the  Navy's  defense 
mission  will  be  complicated  by  the  presence 
of  structures,  vehicles,  and  men.  The  result- 
ing problems  can  be  resolved  only  by  the 
closest  cooperation  between  civil  and  mili- 
tary users  of  the  sea.  Furthermore,  military 
and  civil  science  and  technology  for  under- 
sea operaUons  can  and  should  be  mutually 
supporting,  emphasising  the  need  for  coop- 
erative .ictlon." 

The  Commission  believes  strongly  that 
the  Nation's  stake  In  the  uses  of  the  sea  re- 
quires n  U.S.  Navy  capable  of  carrying  out 
its  national  defense  missions  anywhere  In 
the  oce«n<;.  at  any  dealred  depth,  at  any 
time. " 

These  two  paragraphs  and  others  I  could 
quota  indicate  that  the  Commission  had  a 
clear  understanding  not  only  of  the  role  of 
naval  oceanography  in  national  defense  but 
of  the  Importance  of  close  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Defense  Department  and  whatever 
central  civilian  agency  Congress  might  set 
up  as  a  result  of  the  report. 

Additional  effort  by  another  agency  would 
be  welcome.  But  the  important  thing  is  that 
the  programs  be  constructed  to  complement 
each  other  and  so  avoid  duplication  of  effort 
at  the  taxpayers  expense.  As  recogniaed  by 
the  Commission,  we  cannot  of  course  abdi- 
cate our  responalbUltlea,  for  the  sea  la  our 
natural  operaUng  environment  and  the 
nation  will  accept  no  excuse  if  we  fail  to 
maintain  an  adequate  security  posture. 

To  us  oceanography  Is  merely  a  means  to 
an  end.  Our  efforts  in  this  field  account  for 
more  than  one-half  of  the  entire  Federal 
program.  The  budget  we  have  subnUtted  for 
Fiscal  Tear  19'70.  which  starU  a  few  days 
from  now  comea  to  9278  million  dollars. 

When  I  mention  dollar  figures  I  should 
say  that  these  are  not  Just  handed  to  us  by 
people  who  think  oceanography  Is  a  great 
thing.  Every  program  fights  lU  way  through 
the  budget  cycles  In  competition  with  all 
other  Navy  efforts. 

Aa  the  Navy's  Oceanographer  I  have  three 
double-hatted  assistants  whose  authority  In 
their  primary  Jobs  extends  Into  wide  areas  of 
the  naval  establishment.  These  assistants  are 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Reaearch,  the  Deputy 
Chief  of  Naval  Material  for  Development  and 
the  Commander  of  the  Naval  Weather 
Service. 

Under  these  three  Assistant  Oceanogra- 
phers plus  myself  as  my  own  deputy  for  oper- 
ations we  have  divided  our  program  Into  three 
broad  areas  for  management  purposes.  These 
areaa  are  Ocean  Science,  Ocean  Engineering 
and  Development  and  Oceanographlc  Oper- 
ations. 

Under  the  Ocean  Science  Program  our  goal 
In  this  area  is  to  advance  our  knowledge  of 
the  physical,  chemical,  biological  and 
geological  nature  of  the  world's  oceans  and 
their  twttom  and  surface  boundaries.  The 
program,  which  is  requested  at  960  mllUon 
dollars  this  year,  concentrates  on  research 
projects  in  support  of  high  priority  opera- 
tional requirementa.  So  there  is  considerable 
emphasis  on  underwater  acoustics,  ocean- 
ographlc prediction  and  geophysics  aa  they 
are  related  to  submarine,  and  antlaubmarlna 
and  amphibious  warfare. 

We  are  developing  methods  of  predicting 
sound  behaviour  and  thermal  structure 
changes  in  the  ocean  by  study  physical, 
chemical  and  biological  procesaea.  The  effort 
Includes  the  study  of  ocean  circulation,  alr- 
aea  Interactions  and  Internal  waves. 
Geophysics  research  la  concentrated  mainly 


on  understanding  tlie  bottom  and  the  sedi- 
ment and  rock  below  It  as  they  relate  to 
sound  reflection  and  hence  the  operation  of 
our  sonar  systenu. 

In  Marine  Biology  of  our  work  la  directed 
toward  understanding  the  habits  of  various 
types  of  marine  life  which  can  degrade  the 
performance  of  our  equipment.  A  major  con- 
cern is  the  deep  scattering  layer  which  masks 
submarine  echoes. 

The  Ocean  Science  Program  la  carried  out 
by  academic  and  nonprofit  Institutions,  In- 
dustrial plants  and  our  own  Navy  laboratories 
throughout  the  country.  The  University  of 
Waahlngton  la  a  major  performer  In  this 
program. 

There  are  about  a  thousand  scientisto 
and  a  great  variety  of  faculties  Involved  in 
the  program.  Facilities  Include  thirty-four 
ships,  a  variety  of  deep  submerslblee.  stable 
platforms  for  work  in  deep  water,  monster 
buoys,  airplanes.  satelUtes  and  even  Ice 
islands. 

Now  a  few  words  about  Ocean  Engineering 
and  Development  which  Is  in  the  Fiscal  1970 
budget  at  SlOa  million.  Thla  is  our  newest 
and  fastest  growing  program  and  It  Is  being 
developed  in  seven  major  areas: 

1 .  Undersea  search  and  location. 

3.  Submarine  rescue  and  escape. 

3.  Salvage  and  recovery. 

4.  Diving. 
6.  Survey. 

6.  Environmental  prediction. 

7.  Underwater  construction. 

We  are  having  to  build  a  broad  base  of 
new  technology  to  provide  these  expanded 
capabillUes.  The  technology  base  has  been 
divided,  for  administrative  purposes,  into 
functional  areas  such  as  energy  sources,  ma- 
terials and  structural  analysts,  environmen- 
tal support,  sea  floor  engineering  and  so  on. 
The  efforts  Involved  in  this  Engineering 
program  are  well  known  to  most  of  you 
here.  The  underwater  search  and  location 
program  involves  a  20,000  foot  vehicle  in 
addition  to  unmanned  devlcee. 

Work  on  a  fuel  cell  power  plant  Is  under- 
way. 

In  Submarine  Escape  and  Rescue  we  are 
putting  our  chips  on  a  Deep  Submergence 
Rescue  Vehicle — DeRV  for  short.  The  con- 
tractor win  deUver  the  first  of  these  vehicles 
for  tesUng  late  this  summer.  It  wUl  be 
transportable  by  air.  surface  veesel  or  sub- 
marine. Tliese  systems  will  permit  us  to  re- 
spond quickly  to  the  need  to  rescue  per- 
sonnel from  any  submarine  bottomed  above 
its  crxiah  depth. 

Another  remarkable  vehicle  In  this  pro- 
gram is  the  recently  launched  NR-1.  This 
is  a  small  nuclear  powered  submersible  capa- 
ble of  sustained  operations  and  we  expect  it 
to  be  a  very  valuable  platform  for  underse.^ 
research.  It  will  not  go  as  deep  aa  the  DSSV  I 
menuoned.  but  It  will  stay  down  till  the 
crew  tires  out. 

Our  Salvage  and  Recovery  efforts  are  aimed 
at  developing  the  ability  to  raise  objects  the 
Uze  of  a  submarine  bull  from  depths  down 
to  850  feet. 

The  Salvage  program,  in  turn.  Is  dependent 
on  our  Man-in-the-Sea  program  which  in- 
cludes the  development  of  improved  deep 
diving  techniques.  The  Navy  has  pioneered 
In  diving  and  developed  the  technique  of 
saturation  diving.  As  you  know  we  have  had 
recent  difficulties.  However  we  cannot  give 
up  on  this.  It  is  too  Important  tx>th  to  the 
Navy  and  to  the  private  sector  of  our  coun- 
try. We  intend  to  pursue  Man-in-the-Sea 
to  completion  in  order  to  give  our  operating 
forces  the  hardware  and  techniques  they  re- 
qiUrc  for  accomplishing  useful  work  by 
divers  to  depths  of  1.000  feet  or  more.  Bio- 
medical knowledge  Is  critical  here  and  we 
are  working  hard  at  it. 

Underwater  construction  also  la  dependent 
to  a  great  extent  on  the  work  being  done  in 
the  diving  and  vehicle  areas  and  theee  pro- 
grams are  aU  being  pushed  along  togather. 
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The  broad  base  of  support  for  the  Engi- 
neering program  comes  from  Navy  labora- 
tories, Industry  and  universities.  Seventy  per- 
cent of  the  money  goes  to  private  Industry. 

The  overall  objective  of  the  program  Is  to 
give  us  the  ability  to  operate  at  any  place 
and  at  any  time  within  the  oceans  In  support 
of  our  defense  mission. 

Our  third  and  largest  program  area  Is 
Oceanographlc  Operations.  It  Is  at  the  $116 
million  level  In  Fiscal  1970.  The  work  is 
carried  out  through  the  Oceanographer's 
largest  field  activity,  the  Naval  Oceano- 
graphlc Office  and  through  the  Commander 
of  the  Naval  Weather  Service  Command  act- 
ing as  Assistant  Oceanographer  for  Environ- 
mental Prediction  Services. 

Thla  program  consists  of  oceanographlc 
and  hydrographic  surveys  In  all  ocean  areas 
and  the  dissemination  of  data  to  provide  en- 
vironmental information,  forecasts,  charts 
and  publications  to  support  such  operations 
as  Vietnam,  POLARIS,  ASW,  Mine  Warfare, 
Amphibious  operations  and  fleet  activities 
In  general.  Our  charts  and  other  publica- 
tions are  also  supplied  to  the  merchant  ma- 
rine, statuatory  responsibility  we  have  held 
since  the  early  ISOO's. 

There  is  not  time  to  even  highlight  Navy's 
efforts  here.  There  are  our  coastal  surveys  in 
Far  East  waters  and  In  the  Mediterranean. 
Our  deep  ocean  surveys  result  In  the  collec- 
tion of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  track  miles 
of  precise  bathymetry,  gravity,  geomagnetic 
and  sub-bottom  seismic  data  annually. 

Since  our  last  Symposium,  a  year  ago,  we 
have,  to  mention  first  a  few  Items: 

Completed  cur  hydrographic  surveys  along 
the  coast  of  South  Vietnam. 

Conducted  almost  one-half  million  miles 
of  deep  ocean  bathymetry  and  geophysical 
data  collection. 

Conducted  a  major  underwater  acoustic 
experiment  In  the  Pacific  called  PARKA  I. 
This  was  part  of  a  continuing  and  broader 
project  designed  to  establish  the  environ- 
mental factors  which  control  long  range 
sound  transmission. 

Flown  200,000  miles  of  geomagnetic  sur- 
veys. 

Launched  the  NR-1,  the  nuclear  propelled 
submersible  I  mentioned  earlier. 

Launched  the  Sea  Cliff  and  Turtle,  two 
new  ALVIN-type  deep  research  vehicles  with 
6500  foot  depth  capablitles. 

Let  the  contract  for  our  first  catamaran 
hull  research  ship,  to  Todd  Shipyard  here  in 
Seattle. 

Taken  delivery  on  two  new  survey  and  two 
new  research  ships. 

Looking  ahead  to  Fiscal  Year  1970  I  con 
think  of  theee  Items: 

We  will  have  two  new  ships  ready  to  turn 
over  to  universities  In  support  of  Navy's 
science  program,  and  our  four  ships  deliv- 
ered In  1969  will  commence  operational 
surveys  and  support  of  Navy  laboratory  re- 
search here  on  the  West  Coast. 

Our  nuclear  submersible  will  commence 
its  shakedown,  which  will  Include  scientific 
cruises,  and  we  will  launch  our  first  two 
DSRVS. 

If  all  goes  well  vrlth  our  funding  request 
to  the  Congress,  we  will  procure  a  new  air- 
craft to  replace  our  two  old  ones  engaged  in 
airborne  magnetic  surveys. 

And  we  will  receive  our  first  fimdlng  for 
our  newly  established  National  Oceano- 
graphlc Instnlmentatlon  Center.  This  center 
uses  an  existing  Navy  facility  and  will  ex- 
pand to  provide  Instrument  development 
and  reliability  reference  services,  test  and 
evaluation  data  and  caliberation  facilities 
for  Industry  and  non-mllltary  Federal  agen- 
cies. 

Our  newly  deveolped  unmanned  recovery 
vehicle  CURV  III,  a  7000'  version  of  the  de- 
vice which  recovered  the  unarmed  nuclear 
weapon  off  P&lomarls,  will  become  opera- 
tional. 

In  the  present  financial  climate  we  can 


hope  for  only  a  minimum  of  new  starts.  In 
fact  the  only  significant  increase  in  program 
dollars  will  go  to  the  development  of  a 
DSSV,  a  deep  submergence  vehicle  designed 
to  do  many  useful  tasks  down  to  a  depth 
of  20,000  feet. 

In  general  our  emphasis  in  the  coming 
year  will  be  on  De^  Submergence,  Bio- 
medicine  and  Deep  Ocean  Technology. 

This  is  about  all  I  can  tell  you  In  the  time 
allotted  me.  The  rest  you  can  get  from  the 
experts  assembled  here. 

I  will  conclude  by  Inviting  you  all  to  the 
7th  Symposium  on  Military  Oceanography 
to  be  held  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  on  12, 
13  and  14  May  1970.  Your  host  will  be  the 
Naval  Ship  Research  and  Development  Cen- 
ter. 

Annapolis  can  also  be  a  pleasant  place  in 
the  Spring. 


NEWSWEEK  MAGAZINE  WRITES 
ABOUT  S.  9— COMPENSATION  TO 
INNOCENT  VICTIMS  OF  CRIME 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
pending  before  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  is  my  bill,  S.  9,  to  establish  a 
Commission  To  Compensate  Innocent 
Victims  of  Crime.  I  view  this  matter — 
compensating  victims  of  crime  as  well 
as  punishing  criminals — as  one  of  high- 
est importance;  that  is  why  I  have  been 
seeking  action  on  my  proposal  since  I 
first  introduced  it  in  1965. 

I  am  happy  to  note  an  article  entitled 
"Help  for  the  Victim,"  published  in  News- 
week magazine  of  Jime  23,  1969.  This 
fine  article  serves  to  underscore  the 
need  for  favorable  action  on  the  bill  to 
provide  aid  to  the  innocent  victims  of 
crime.  There  is  one  error  in  the  article. 
My  bill  covers  only  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  certain  other  federally  admin- 
istered territory.  This  error  in  jurisdic- 
tion does  not  detract  from  the  entire  arti- 
cle, however,  and  I  urge  Senators  to  read 
it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

Hflp  for  the  Victim 

On  a  tmlmy  Monday  evening  in  May  of 
1963,  a  middle-aged  garmentworker  named 
Sam  Wasserstein  parked  his  car  on  a 
Brooklyn  street  and  strolled  toward  a  store 
to  buy  some  cigarettes.  The  street  was  both 
brightly  lit  and  busy,  so  Wasserstein  didn't 
sense  anything  menacing  about  the  three 
youn^  boys  loitering  at  the  end  of  the  block. 
■Hey  mister,"  called  one  boy  as  the  man 
passed.  "You  gotta  nickel?" 

Wasserstein  paused  and,  looking  down  at 
the  pavement,  dug  into  Ills  pocket.  At  that 
instant  the  boy  whipped  out  a  .38-callber 
revolver  and.  for  no  apparent  reason,  fired 
point-blank  at  his  head.  Tlie  bullet  ripped 
into  Wassersteln's  left  temple,  passed  behind 
his  eye  and  lodged  against  his  nose — render- 
ing him  permanently  blind.  "The  lights  went 
out  forever  the  instant  the  bullet  struck  my 
eyes,"  he  recalls. 

The  unprovoked  attack  left  the  54-year-old 
family  man  \'irtually  helpless,  unable  to  find 
work,  miserably  dependent  on  the  earnings 
of  his  vrtfe  and  the  charity  of  his  eldest  son. 
At  the  suggestion  of  a  lawyer,  however.  Was- 
serstein took  an  original  step.  Since  his  15- 
year-old  assailant  had  Just  Xteen.  released  on 
parole  after  three  years  in  and  out  of  New 
York  training  schools,  Wasserstein  slapped 
the  state  with  a  $1.5  million  suit  charging 
negligence  in  the  youth's  supervision.  Last 
vear    the    C-ourt    of    Claims    awarded    him 


$110,000,  but  three  weeks  ago  an  appellate 
court  reversed  the  decision.  That  left  Was- 
serstein exactly  where  he  had  been — blind, 
broke  and  bitter.  "All  the  state  gave  me  was 
a  cane  and  a  Braille  wrist  watch,"  he  says. 
"In  my  opinion,  anybody  who  is  mugged  and 
maimed  should  be  compensated." 

A  growing  number  of  lawyers  and  legisla- 
tors agree.  In  their  view,  it  doesn't  require  an 
acute  social  consciousness  to  recognize  that 
society  today  takes  better  care  of  the  criminal 
than  the  victim.  Following  a  criminal's  ap- 
prehension, the  state  assumes  his  food,  cloth- 
ing and  housing  needs, 'provides  him  with 
free  hospitalization  and  psychiatric  treat- 
ment and  may  even  throw  in  some  form  of 
vocational  training. 

Meanwhile,  his  hapless  victim  can  only  col- 
lect reimbursement  for  his  medical  bills,  lost 
wages  or  psychological  damage  by  suing  the 
crlmnial — a  process  of  dubious  value  since 
few  criminals  possess  the  means  to  satisfy 
such  Judgments  (one  reason  why  they  be- 
come criminals).  The  paradox  raises  an  in- 
teresting question:  if  personal  protection  Is 
one  of  the  obligations  of  a  tax-levying  society, 
does  society  also  incur  the  responsibility  to 
riimpensate  the  victim  when  that  obligation 
has  been  faultily  dl  charged? 

CUES 

Five  states,  at  least,  seem  to  think  so.  Over 
the  past  few  years.  New  York.  California. 
Maryland,  Massachusetts  and  Hawaii  have 
taken  cues  from  an  ald-to-victims  program  in 
Great  Britain  and  adopted  similar  forms  of 
compensation  for  victims  of  violent  crimes 
I  the  New  York  bill  was  passed  three  years 
too  late  for  Sam  Wasserstein  to  l>enefit  i . 

Similarly,  Sen.  Ralph  Yarborough  of  Tex- 
as has  Introduced  a  bill  calling  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Federal  Violent  Crimes  Compensa- 
tion Commission  which,  upon  approving  the 
claims  of  such  victims,  would  provide  up  to 
S25,000  in  assistance.  The  requirements 
would  be  similar  to  those  for  Insurance 
claims — proof  of  actual  loss  from  medical 
bills,  diminished  earning  power  and  or  "pain 
and  suffering."  "Our  major  resources  center 
upon  the  act  of  the  criminal,"  says  Yar- 
borough. "Surely  we  owe  as  much  assistance 
and  concern  for  the  victim." 

The  major  political  roadblock  to  such  leg- 
islation lies  in  the  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  crime.  In  rural  areas,  the  number  of 
violent  crimes  committed  in  1967  totaled 
20.255:  in  cities,  the  figure  soared  to  285.662 — 
more  than  a  tenfold  difference.  Accordingly, 
states  with  small  metrop>olitan  populations 
and  little  crime  are  reluctant  to  help  loot 
the  compensation  bill  for  the  big-city  states 
under  Yarborough's  proposal.  Tlien  there 
are  those  who  contend  that  government 
bears  neither  a  direct  nor  Implied  liability 
for  personal  injuries  caused  by  tlje  acts  of 
otliers.  The  role  of  Good  Samaritan,  they 
nrgue,  belongs  to  private  groups. 

Granted,  certain  segments  of  the  private 
sector  will  leap  to  the  aid  of  certain  victims. 
Last  month,  for  example,  a  Detroit  pollce- 
m.in  died  from  a  bullet  wound  inflicted 
while  he  was  scuffling  with  a  motorist  he 
had  stopped  for  running  a  red  light.  Almost 
overnight,  a  publlclty-shy  group  of  wealthy 
Detroiters  known  as  the  100  Club  quietly 
took  over  the  financial  problems  of  his  wid- 
ow and  two  young  daughters.  Three  days 
after  the  slaying,  they  presented  the  widow 
with  a  $1,000  check.  "The  100  Club  will  also 
pick  up  the  mortgage  on  the  family's  home 
and  ail  debts — and  set  up  a  trust  fund  for 
the  children's  education. 

But  for  the  overwhelming  mass  of  \ictims 
without  access  to  such  succor,  the  avalanche 
of  money  problems  that  descends  after  such 
tragedies  seems  like  cruel  and  unnecessary 
ptinlshment.  And  while  the  price  tag  for  re- 
lief can  soar  well  above  $25,000,  even  that 
sum  may  make  the  difference  between  hang- 
ing on  and  dropping  out. 

A  poignant  case  in  point  is  that  of  Park 
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Bu«y.  »  Sl-7«ftr-otd  ChlXMM  grooary-Btor* 
owam  la  Um  HuntMr**  Fotet  gbctto  of  a*n 
Prmnclaeo.  Sine*  19M.  U>«  fraU-lookliit 
f«tb«r  of  «lcbt  lUM  bMn  on  tb*  r«o«iTln( 
•nd  of  M  much  violent  kctlon  ••  »  OI  la  ft 
comb*t  Bone.  Huey  bM  b«en  clobb«r«d  wltb 
an  Iron  bar  wblla  trylnc  to  braak  up  a  flcbt 
la  tb*  store,  stabbed  In  the  face  after  be 
pursued  a  band  of  teen-age  shoplifters,  and 
shot  during  two  separate  robberies — the  last 
of  which  left  him  near  death. 


Huey  lent  sure  whether  his  hospital  In- 
surance will  cover  the  tl.200  In  medical  ez- 
penaes  eauaed  by  that  attack.  But  what  r«*Uy 
hurt  waa  the  Income  lost  while  he  lay  in  the 
hospital  the  store  bad  to  be  closed  until  3 
pjn.  each  day.  when  his  older  children  could 
get  out  of  school  and  operate  the  buslneaa. 
Only  last  month,  another  armed-robbery  at- 
tempt finally  prompted  Huey  to  put  the 
store  up  for  sale.  What  will  he  do  now?  "I 
don't  even  think  about  the  futvure."  he  says 
wearily.  "For  my  family's  sake.  I  Juat  want 
out." 

Under  Senator  Tarborough's  proposed  com- 
pensAtlon  commission.  Park  Huey  would 
probably  be  enUtled  to  at  least  enough  aa- 
tlwtmne»-  to  eatabllah  a  new  life  somewhere 
•tse.  TBe  bill's  chances,  however,  are  con- 
sidered something  less  than  SO-SO.  If  for 
no  other  reason  than  Congressional  concern 
over  Its  cost.  Yet  the  prototype  for  the  pro- 
gram— Oreat  Britain's  Criminal  Injury  Com- 
pensation Law  ha«  coat  the  country  only 
tO.S  million  In  awards  for  the  entire  five 
years  of  Its  existence.  Considering  that  the 
U.S.'s  workmen's  compensation  system  pays 
out  more  than  taSO  million  annually  for  per- 
sons Injured  Just  at  work,  Tarborough's  pro- 
posal sounds  more  feasible  than  some  con- 
tend. 

In  any  case,  no  such  program  will  be  able 
to  cctnpenaate  Sam  Wasaersteln  for  six  years 
of  gratuitously  induced  misery.  Two  weeks 
ago.  Waaaerateln  was  stricken  with  a  major 
heart  attack  that  left  him  in  "serious"  con- 
dition. "We  are  only  praying  to  Ood."  says 
bla  wife.  "We're  hoping  He-U  help." 


THE  NIOERIA-BIAFRA  CONPUCT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
civil  war  In  Nigeria  has  overwhelmed  the 
moral  sensibilities  of  people  throughout 
the  world.  In  terms  of  human  suffering 
and  death  among  a  civilian  population. 
It  has  produced  one  of  the  greatest 
nightmares  of  modem  times.  Although 
a  great  deal  has  been  done  in  recent 
months  to  check  the  mass  starvation  so 
prevalent  last  summer  and  fall,  as  the 
war  continues,  so  does  thesuffering  and 
death  of  the  Innocent — tfTlotfrom  mal- 
nutrition among  those  unreached  by  re- 
lief efforts,  then  from  tuberculosis,  ane- 
mia and  other  diseases  wtilch  are  ram- 
pant on  both  sides  of  the  battle. 

The  persistent  need  for  greater  efforts 
to  relieve  the  plight  of  the  people  la 
everywhere  present  in  the  battle  areas— 
but  I  speak  today  because  we  stand  on 
the  brink  of  a  sharp  escalation  In  toll 
of  suffering. 

The  mercy  airlift  of  food  and  medicine 
Into  Blafra  has  stopped.  The  3  million 
people  supported  by  the  airlift  face  star- 
vation and  death. 

Earlier  today  the  American  members 
of  Joint  Church  Aid — the  international 
oonaortlum  of  voluntary  agencies  which 
has  operated  the  airlift  with  the  Inter- 
national Committee  of  the  Red  Cioss— 
MDt  a  telegram  to  the  President  appeiC^ 
Ing  f or  his  h^p.  The  telegram  reads  as 
follows: 


Jolat  church  aid.  VJB.A.  members,  heart- 
ened by  news  of  plana  to  Implement  new 
route  of  Increasing  relief  supplies  by  river 
and  land  for  suffering  women  and  children 
in  blockaded  Blafra. 

However,  we  must  call  your  attention  to 
the  faet  that  three  million  Innocent  civilians 
are  totally  dependent  upon  the  combined 
airbridge  of  the  churches  and  the  Hed  Croas 
to  sustain  their  lives. 

Only  one  relief  plane  has  been  able  to  com- 
plete Its  mercy  mission  into  Blafra  since 
Jiine  18  because  of  Nigerian  Atrforce  harass- 
ment, with  no  stockpiles  available,  there 
la  inunlnent  danger  of  a  rapid  escalation 
In  the  deaths  of  thousands  of  children  by 
starvation. 

Capacity  of  equipment  available  for  Imple- 
mentation of  the  fluvial  route  falls  short  of 
absolute  mlnlmiun  tonnage  needed  for  sur- 
vival. The  burden  of  bringing  In  relief  sup- 
pUee  will  still  be  carried  by  the  combined 
mercy  airbridge. 

Therefore,  we  urge  in  the  name  of  human- 
ity that  the  United  States  Oovemment.  all 
concerned  nations,  the  United  Nations,  and 
the  Organization  of  African  Unity  take  the 
strongest  possible  action  to  obtain  (rc»n  both 
Nigerian  and  Blafran  leaders  the  neoeaaary 
safeguards  to  Insure  completion  of  relief 
flights  at  their  former  nightly  levels  Im- 
mediately. 

Bbbtbam  Oolo. 
President.  American  Jewish  Committee. 
Jakxs  MacCxackxn, 

Church.  World  Service. 
Bishop  Edwabs  Swanstbom. 
Catholic  Relief  Service. 

Mr.  President.  I  support  this  appeal 
of  the  agencies,  and  commend  their  lead- 
ers for  the  initiative  in  calling  to  the 
attention  of  all  of  us  a  truly  desperate 
situation. 

I  fully  recognize  the  inevitable  prob- 
lems and  limitations  of  carrying  out  an 
adequate  relief  mission  under  conditions 
of  war — Including  the  selfish  political 
pressures  from  all  sides  to  Influence  the 
concern  and  work  of  the  relief  agencies. 
But  as  a  matter  of  conscience — and  In 
line  with  our  historic  traditions — I  be- 
lieve the  United  States  must  do  what 
it  can  to  help  implement  and  support 
the  maximum  relief  effort  possible.  And 
we  must  also  lend  our  effort  to  the  cause 
of  peace  in  the  area. 

And  so  I  make  these  recommendations: 

Plrst,  I  urge  the  President  to  seek  the 
support  of  other  governments  in  appeal- 
ing to  the  Secretary  Oeneral  of  the 
United  Nations  to  use  the  power  and 
prestige  of  his  ofBce  to  gain  an  immedi- 
ate resumption  of  the  mercy  airlift  Into 
Blafra. 

I  appeal  especially  to  those  great 
powers  that  so  willfully  pour  arms  into 
the  area  and  needlessly  prolong  violence 
at  the  expense  of  innocent  millions,  to 
Join  this  effort  for  humanity.  Little  of 
human  dignity  survives  war  In  our  time, 
but  the  beginnings  of  a  meaningful  peace 
can  only  be  found  In  the  civilized  be- 
havior of  all  toward  their  fellow  man. 

Second,  I  urge  that  our  Government 
seek  the  cooperation  of  other  govern- 
ments and  the  parties  to  the  conflict,  in 
urgently  requesting  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations  to  convene  in 
Geneva  as  soon  as  possible  an  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  Nlgerla-Blafra  Re- 
lief. 

I  make  this  recommendation  because  of 
my  deep  concern  that  the  current  and 
long-term   emergency   relief   needs,   let 


alone  those  needs  of  reoonsiruction  fol- 
lowing the  end  of  hostiUtles,  can  never 
be  met  through  the  existing  relief  mecha- 
nism or  the  political  authority  which  fi- 
nally assumes  effective  control  of  the 
areas  touched  by  civil  war. 

A  Geneva  conference  arranged  by  the 
Secretary  General  would.  I  feel,  lend 
fresh  perspective  on  the  possibilities  of 
expanding  emergency  relief  operations, 
and  on  the  approaches  to  the  eventual 
task  of  reconstruction. 

The  conference  should  Include  repre- 
sentatives from  UNICEP  and  other  spe- 
cialized agencies,  the  Organization  for 
African  Unity,  the  parties  to  the  Nigerian 
civil  war.  other  governments,  the  pri- 
vate voluntary  agencies,  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  the 
League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  and  Na- 
tional Red  Cross  Societies  in  Africa. 

Through  the  good  ofBces  of  the  Secre- 
tary General,  the  conference  should  make 
an  effort  to  establish.  Immediately,  a  new 
and  broader  relief  mechanism — accept- 
able to  both  sides. 

It  should  be  the  function  of  this  body 
to  receive  and  channel  relief  contribu- 
tions; to  negotiate  mercy  agreements  be- 
tween the  parties  of  the  civil  war.  so  long 
as  hostilities  continue;  to  supervise  re- 
lief operations;  to  involve  additional  hu- 
manitarian agencies,  especially  National 
Red  Cross  Societies  in  Africa;  and  to 
strengthen  relief  corridors  into  areas  of 
need,  including  daylight  flights  into  the 
Blafran  enclave  and  new  routes  over 
water  and  land. 

Third.  I  urge  the  President  to  take  the 
initiative  in  calling  for  early  consulta- 
tions among  the  Ambassadors  to  the 
United  Nations  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
Great  Britain.  Prance,  and  our  own  coun- 
try, on  the  question  of  an  arms  embargo 
and  a  general  deescalatlon  of  the  great 
powers  Involvement  in  the  Nigerian  con- 
flict. 

They  should  also  pursue  appropriate 
means  to  promote  a  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties, and  negotiations  leading  to  a  polit- 
ical settlement  under  the  auspices  of  an 
African  heads  of  state  committee. 

Mr.  President,  in  urging  stronger 
American  leadership  regarding  the  situa- 
tion in  Nigeria-Blafra.  I  express  the  view 
of  many  Senators  and  millions  of  Amer- 
ica's citizens.  I  cite  no  political  or  eco- 
nomic or  treaty  obligations  to  support 
this  view.  The  mutual  concern  of  Amer- 
ica is  simply  the  well-being  of  people 
caught  in  the  passion  of  fratricidal  war. 
the  reconciliation  of  both  sides,  and  the 
renewal  of  cooperation  and  progress 
among  a  people  who  have  much  to  con- 
tribute to  the  building  of  all  of  Africa. 

Let  us  act  with  others  to  pursue  peace 
and  relief  in  a  troubled  area — because 
it  Is  right  to  do  so.  because  it  is  uncon- 
scionable to  remain  silent,  and  because 
the  hope  of  all  mankind  for  a  better 
world  will  be  strengthened. 

Mr,  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
on  his  leadership  in  speaking  out  on 
this  important  subject. 

For  2  long  years  the  war  between 
Nigeria  and  Blafra  has  raged  on  and 
on.  Hundreds  of  thousands,  perhaps 
even  millions  of  lives  have  been  tragi- 
cally and  needlessly  lost  primarily  as  a 
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result  of  starvation  caused  by  the  block- 
ade Nigerian  forces  have  maintained 
around  the  secessionist  Blafran  state. 
During  these  many  months  a  small  band 
of  dedicated  humanitarians  working 
through  the  Red  Cross.  UNICEP,  and 
various  church  and  charitable  relief 
agencies  have  labored  to  keep  going  a 
mercy  airlift  that  has  prevented  the 
starvation  from  becoming  even  more 
terrible  than  it  already  has  been.  Day 
in  and  day  out,  this  makeshift  air  force 
has  struggled  to  keep  alive  countless 
innocent  victims  of  this  war.  Shortly 
after  a  Red  Cross  plane  was  shot  down 
on  Jime  7,  however,  the  relief  flights 
were  halted  and  remain  so  today. 

Our  Government  has  slowly  but 
steadily  given  increased  support  to  re- 
lief operations  on  both  sides  of  the  flr- 
ingline.  Many  of  us  in  the  legislative 
branch,  however,  feel  that  we  can  and 
should  be  doing  much  more.  In  Jan- 
uary of  this  year,  for  example,  I  was 
privileged  to  Introduce,  along  with  the 
distinguished  Junior  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Brooke)  and  59  of  our 
colleagues,  a  resolution — Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  3 — calling  upon  the 
administration  to  Increase  its  sup- 
port of  the  humanitarian  programs 
that  are  so  badly  needed.  In  the  5 
months  that  have  passed  since  then, 
the  President  has  appointed  Dr.  C. 
Clyde  Ferguson  as  a  special  relief  co- 
ordinator, and  Dr.  Ferguson  has  been 
extremely  active  in  trying  to  bring  the 
two  sides  together  to  reach  some  form 
of  improved  relief  arrangements.  More- 
over, the  administration  responded  fa- 
vorably when  queried  by  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  about  its  ofQclal 
reaction  to  the  language  and  intent 
of  the  relief  resolution.  Thus,  some 
measure  of  progress  has  been  achieved, 
though  many  other  steps  are  yet  to  be 
taken. 

Now  word  has  come  that  Dr.  Ferguson 
may  have  been  successful  in  negotiating 
at  least  one  relief  shipment  using  the 
Cross  River  as  a  mercy  waterway.  Need- 
less to  say.  if  the  press  reports  are  true, 
this  is  most  welcome  news.  I  am  sure  that 
all  of  my  colleagues  who  have  been  con- 
cerned with  this  problem  Join  with  me 
in  commending  Dr.  Ferguson  for  his  ef- 
forts and  In  expressing  the  hope  that 
this  is  just  the  beginning  of  more  such 
humanitarian  deliveries.  The  use  of  a 
water  corridor  has  many  advantages 
over  a  continued  reliance  on  air  ship- 
ments, not  the  least  of  which  Is  the 
fact  that  such  a  method  is  safer  and 
more  capable  of  delivering  far  larger 
amounts  of  food  and  medicine.  If  such 
a  passageway  can  be  used  permanently 
and  if  agreement  can  be  reached  on 
land  shipments  as  well,  we  may  finally 
be  on  the  way  to  solving  the  starvation 
and  malnutrition  crisis  which  has  been 
engaging  the  conscience  of  the  entire 
civilized  world  for  the  past  year. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  today's  news 
makes  it  all  the  more  urgent  for  the 
Congress  to  act  upon  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  3  and  thereby  to  make  It  clear 
to  the  administration  and  the  world 
that  we  stand  ready  to  give  whatever 
material  help  is  needed  to  make  these 
agreements  work. 


One  other  point  must  also  be  kept  in 
mind;  namely,  that  until  these  agree- 
ments are  finally  and  firmly  established, 
expanded  and  proven,  the  mtdn  hope  for 
the  millions  of  men.  women,  and  children 
who  are  threatened  with  slow  extinction 
by  starvation  must  remain  with  the 
mercy  airlift  run  by  the  Red  Cross  and 
Joint  Church  Aid,  U.S.A.  And  even  if 
land  and  water  routes  eventually  become 
a  reality,  the  airlift  will  still  have  an 
Important  role  to  play.  Thus  it  is  vital 
that  we  do  all  we  can  to  keep  the  planes 
flj^ng. 

Frankly,  Mr.  President,  here  too  our 
Government  must  redouble  its  efforts. 
As  mentioned  earlier,  these  flights  are 
now  halted  and  even  If  the  press  reports 
of  Dr.  Ferguson's  success  are  true,  it 
may  be  weeks  before  this  one  shipment 
is  delivered.  As  a  result,  we  literally  are 
out  of  time,  and  I,  for  one,  am  out  of 
patience.  Let  us  act  immediately  there- 
fore to  officially  express  our  concern  to 
both  Nigerian  and  Blafran  leaders  over 
the  impasse  which  has  stopped  the  air- 
lift. In  the  name  of  humanity  we  must 
call  upon  the  United  Nations,  the 
Organization  of  African  Unity  and  all 
other  Interested  bodies  to  work  together 
to  obtain  the  necessary  safeguards  to  al- 
low the  relief  flights  to  resume  at  their 
previous  nightly  levels. 

I  can  understand  the  Nigerian  concern 
that  these  flights,  if  uninspected,  might 
be  used  to  ferry  arms  and  I  can  \mder- 
stand  the  Blafran  fear  that  their  food 
may  be  poisoned  if  their  supplies  pass 
through  Nigerian  hands.  But,  frankly,  I 
cannot  comprehend  how  people  as  in- 
telligent as  the  leaders  of  Nigeria  and 
Blafra  can  continue  to  fail  to  devise  a 
system  for  satisfying  these  concerns.  I 
suspect  that  both  sides  on  occasion  have 
used  the  flights  as  a  political  tool  or  bar- 
gaining lever.  While  such  tactics  may  be 
effective  in  achieving  short  run  objectives 
they  are  reprehensible  and  it  is  time  we 
said  so  in  no  uncertain  terms.  We  have 
some  measure  of  diplomatic  leverage. 
Let  us  use  it.  Let  us  act  to  stop  this  sense- 
less game  of  political  bluff  and  bluster 
and  bring  to  bear  the  concerted  weight 
of  world  opinion.  In  this  way  we  might  at 
least  get  the  relief  flights  started  again. 
Hopefully,  we  will  also  work  toward  a 
cease  fire  and  a  permanent  E>eace  settle- 
ment, but  they  are  larger  questions  that 
may  take  considerable  time  and  time  is 
the  one  commodity  we  do  not  have.  Thus, 
I  would  suggest  that  our  first  efforts  be 
concentrated  on  achieving  a  break- 
through on  relief  lest  we  fail  to  achieve 
even  that  by  interweaving  political  and 
humanitarian  questions  more  tightly 
than  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  this  morning's 
Washington  Post  announcing  the  new  re- 
lief agreement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BiAFRA  Agrees  To  Accept  RixnT  Through 
Nigeria 

Blafra  announced  yesterday  Its  agreement 
to  have  relief  supplies  shipped  to  Its  people 
up  the  Cross  River  from  the  Nlgerlan-held 
town  of  Calabar. 

The  Blafran  Overseas  P>ress  Division  said 
in  Geneva  It  was  awaiting  details  of  the  ves- 


sels to  be  used  and  guarantees  that  Nigeria 
would  not  use  the  river  channel  for  military 
purposes. 

The  Blafrans  have  rejected  all  previous 
plans  to  have  relief  supplies  pass  through 
Nigerian  territory,  saying  they  feared  the 
Nigerians  would  poison  the  food. 

Nigeria  gave  Its  approval  to  the  river  route 
Tuesday,  following  negotiations  conducted 
In  Lagos  by  President  Nixon's  special  envoy. 
Clyde  Ferguson. 

Ferguson  said  In  Washington  yesterday 
that  the  supplies  would  be  transported 
aboard  the  Dona  Mercedes  and  the  Dona 
Maria,  tv/o  former  U.S.  landing  ships  now 
registered  in  Colombia. 

He  said  the  first  shipment,  aboard  the 
Dona  Mercedes,  would  be  medical  supplies. 
The  ship,  chartered  by  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Bed  Cross,  was  loaded  at 
a  U.S.  port  earUer.  and  la  expected  to  arrive 
In  Lagos  Thursday,  Ferguson  said. 

Ferguson  stressed,  however,  that  the  two 
craft,  each  capable  of  carrying  900  tons  of 
cargo,  could  not  adequately  supply  the  needs 
of  Blafra's  3  million  people.  Relief  flights  to 
the  secessionist  state  have  been  halted  since 
Nigerian  planes  shot  down  a  Red  Cross  flight 
on  June  7. 

Blafran  authorities  also  announced  yester- 
day that  a  new  airstrip  was  being  built  for 
relief  flights,  and  that  they  were  willing  to 
consider  daylight  flights  to  Blafra's  existing 
airstrip  at  XJll-Ihlala  for  a  limited  time. 

Nigeria  has  always  said  that  relief  supplies 
should  be  flown  Into  the  secessionist  state 
only  In  daylight,  after  being  Inspected  by 
Nigerian  officials  to  insvire  that  no  weapons 
are  Involved. 


POTENTIALLY  A  GREAT  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  P»resident,  after  stormy 
confirmation  hearings  and  the  expres-  v 
sion  of  unwarranted  misgivings  by  some, 
it  is  refreshing  to  read  about  the  out- 
standing role  the  Secretary  of  the  In-  ' 
trior,  Hon.  Walter  J.  Hickel,  Is  playing  in 
the  Nixon  administration. 

In  the  past  few  months,  as  many  of  us 
predicted.  Secretary  Hickel  has  emerged 
as  a  conscientious,  aggressive,  and  re- 
sourceful leader  of  conservation. 

He  has  made  numerous  remarkable 
strides,  including  efforts  to  protect  wild- 
life, develop  recreational  areas,  and  to 
abate  water  pxillution. 

An  excellent  article  published  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  June  18  tells  of 
the  Secretary's  achievements  and  activi- 
ties. I  ask  unanimous  consent  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Surprising  Secretary — Hickel  Qtnrrs  Crit- 
ics BY  Showing  Great  Zeal  for  Conser- 
vation Effort — Skeptics  Are  Still  Dubi- 
ous on  Interior  Chief,  but  He  Acts  on 
On-  Leaks,  Parks — Leaning  on  a  Power- 
ful Aide 

(By  Burt  Schorr) 
Washington. — Remember  all   those  nasty 
things  they  were  saying  about  Walter  Hickel 
back  in  January? 

\taklng  him  Interior  Secretary  would  be 
like  putting  the  fox  in  charge  of  the  chicken 
coop;  he  might  level  Federal  forests  and  give 
polluters  a  free  band  with  the  nation's  water- 
ways; not  a  moose  or  an  Indian  would  be 
safe;  be  would  be  a  tool  of  the  ell  Industry. 
And  while  Democratic  Senators  probed  Mr. 
nickel's  private  business  dealings  and  his 
actions  as  Alaska's  governor,  the  Senate  de- 
layed confirmailon  of  his  appointment,  with 
the  result  that  he  was  sworn  In  late. 
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But  now.  laM  than  four  montba  later,  ther* 
baa  baen  a  trana(onn*tlon  In  tba  BIckal  Unac* 
that  amairaa  aocna  onlookar*.  Tha  Interior 
Becratary  la  looklai  mora  and  mora  Ilka  a 
conaarratlonlat. 

Protaatlng  lattara  from  conaarraUon- 
mlndad  cttlzena  no  lonfar  pour  into  San«ta 
ofllcaa.  Conaaryatlon  ipokaaman  now  hava 
kind — tbougb  atlU  gruarded — faallnga  about 
the  Interior  Department'*  new  chief.  "Vat 
the  moat  part,  he  haa  made  a  food  •tart," 
aaya  Dr  Edgar  Waybum  the  Sierra  Club'a  vice 
prealdeat  for  conservation:  in  January,  that 
influential  organization  urged  the  Senate  to 
reject  Mr.  Hlckel  aa  unqualified. 

TTie  wintertime  oppoaltlon  haa  been 
thawed  by  a  aerlea  of  Hlckel  movea  to  combat 
water  pollution,  develop  p*rka  and  protect 
wildlife.  A  number  of  them  aeem  to  outdo 
the  Secretary'a  Democratic  predeceeaor. 
Stewart  Udall.  In  conaervatlonlst  seal.  Amonc 
other  thlnss.  Mr.  Hlckel  ta  trythf  to  block  an 
airport  project  that  he  fa*ra  would  damage 
the  Brergladca  National  Park  in  nortda.  and 
he  haa  reveraed  a  Udall  action  that  would 
have  permitted  fllUng  of  Potomac  River 
marahlanda  and  alao  would  have  threatened 
a  bird  aanctuary. 

Net  ereryVHly  now  lovea  Wally  Hlckel.  But 
theT>a«t|  wuida  about  him  are  coming  mainly 
from  the  same  petroleum  Industry  that  Mr. 
Hlckel  was  accused  of  coddling  In  his  Alaska 
daya. 

"Wally  Hlckel"  aaya  a  m*Jor  otl -company 
representative  here.  "Prankly,  the  guy  has  us 
scared  to  death."  Pumes  a  second:  "Hlckel 
haa  the  tendency  to  get  his  mouth  rolling  ao 
mtlee  an-hour  before  he  gets  his  brain  In 
gear  " 

One  thing  ruflUng  oil  men's  feelings  la  Sec- 
retary Hlckel's  order  that  drlllera  on  Federal 
offabore  lands  must  pay  for  cleaning  up  any 
pollution  they  cause — like  the  goo  that 
apread  over  beaches  and  wildlife  Ln  Califor- 
nia's Santa  Barbara  channel  early  this  year. 
The  oU  men  are  also  disturbed  by  his  order 
that  In  such  situations  they  must  pay 
"reparations"  to  resort  operators  and  other 
property  owners  with  a  flnanclal  stake  In 
clear  water. 

OKFLRtON    AIXOWANCS    QVKSTiOttWM 

Another  Irritant  has  been  the  Secretary's 
suggestion.  In  a  television  Interview,  that  the 
Government  might  take  some  of  the  "high 
proflta"  out  of  o(l  operations  on  Federal  lands 
by  exploring  such  tracu  Itself.  ("That  would 
be  socialism,"  complains  an  oU-company  op- 
erative here.)  On  the  same  TV  program.  Hi. 
Hlckel  aslo  suggested  that  maybe  not  all  of 
the  27  5%  tax  allowance  for  oil  depletion  Is 
Justified — grating  words  to  an  Industry  that 
traditionally  has  regarded  the  Interior  De- 
partment as  attuned  to  Its  Interests. 

Nor  Is  Secretary  Hlckel  winning  oU-lndiistry 
friends  with  his  contention  that  he  knows 
"what's  good  for  the  industry  better  than  a 
lot  of  oU  executives  do  themselves."  He  has 
warned  a  number  of  oil  men  in  private  meet- 
infs  that  the  industry  Is  building  up  public 
resentment  through  its  stUf-necked  defense 
of  the  depletion  allowance  and  slow  response 
to  water  pollution  dangers. 

On  many  other  Issues,  Mr.  Hlckel's  stands 
differ  sharply  from  those  forecast  by  his  early 
detractors.  Soon  after  he  took  office,  his  sup- 
port for  strong  coal  mine  safety  and  clean- 
water  legislation  scored  points  with  Demo- 
cratic lawmakers.  "Very  positive  and  con- 
structive" was  how  Sen.  Edmund  Muskle  of 
Maine,  ordinarily  no  Hlckel  booeter.  described 
the  Secretary's  teetlmony  on  a  Mil  to  cope 
with  oil  leaks. 

SAVXNa    AIJJOATOBS 

More  recently.  Interior  Department  dupli- 
cating machines  have  been  busy  informing 
the  press  and  the  public  of  other  Hlckel  con- 
cerns. Among  tbem:  The  poacher  threat  to 
Florida  Brergladas  alligators:  preeervlng  Pyra- 
mid Lake,  N««wU,  for  its  Indian  owners;  and 
prorldlnc  a  better  tlaal  for  the  tdlcronealan 
lalanders  wbo  are  wards  of  the  U.S. 


Coming  soon:  A  Hlckel  plan  to  give  new 
■astern  priorities  to  Federal  park  and  recrea- 
tion-area development,  which  has  been  con- 
centrated In  the  West:  a  rejuvenation  of  the 
long-neglected  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs;  and 
a  Oovemment  effort  headed  by  the  Interior 
Department  to  prevent  oil  operations  from 
ravaging  Alaska's  northern  wilderness. 

The  Instigator  or  all  this  Is  the  same  man 
wbo  stirred  a  furor  last  winter  for  declaring 
bis  oppoaltton  to  "conservation  for  conserva- 
tion's sake."  (Mr.  Hlckel  actually  said  be  was 
against  oonserratlon  "just  for  conservation 
purposes."  but  be  has  adopted  the  punchier 
press  version  in  self-satlrlslng  speechee.) 

To  Hlckel  fans,  the  furor  was  all  a  smear 
perpetrated  by  political  enemlea  and  biased 
Journalists.  At  any  rate,  the  Secretary  now 
carefully  asserts  that  "sound  conservation  de- 
mands wise  and  prudent  use  without  either 
waste  or  abuse— of  our  natural  reeources,"  a 
quote  from  Fred  Seaton.  Interior  Secretary 
under  Elsenhower. 

Some  skeptics  here  continue  to  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  the  rush  of  Hlckel  pronouncements 
really  means  a  new  champion  has  Joined  the 
battle  to  save  man's  environment  from  man. 

"Obviously,  he's  trying  to  get  acroas  the 
Idea  that  he's  not  an  ogre,"  says  one  skeptical 
Hlckel-watcher — farmer  Secretary  Udall. 
"But  Where's  bis  ptocram,  Where's  his  thrust? 
There  are  no  algntfleant  signs  of  that  yet." 

Certainly  some  of  the  moves  lately  planned 
within  the  totem  pole-guarded  Secretarial 
stilte  have  heavy  overtones  of  political  show- 
manship. During  the  Santa  Barbara  oU-leak 
emergency,  one  top  Hlckel  aide  frankly  de- 
clared the  need  to  "out-Udall  Udall,"  recalls  a 
focmer  department  official  who  was  present. 
Wben  the  Secretary  boated  Into  the  Ever- 
glades on  what  was  billed  as  a  simulated 
'gator-napplng  expedition,  he  was  followed 
closely  by  a  noisy  boatload  of  reporters  and 
cameramen  who  had  been  urged  to  come 
along.  (The  alligators  kept  out  of  sight.) 

A   DM    AT    UOaU, 

Clearly  the  Interior  chief  Is  out  to  set 
people  straight  on  Wally  Hlckel.  He  won- 
ders how  the  press  came  to  cast  him  as  the 
"black  knight"  and  his  predecessor,  Mr. 
Udall.  as  the  "white  knight  "  After  all.  he 
aays.  the  Santa  Barbara  oil  lead  resulted  from 
Udall  decisions,  showing  that  "there's  a  lot 
more  to  running  the  Interior  than  climbing 
mountains  and  paddling  canoea" — an  obvious 
Jab  at  Mr.  Udell's  well-publicized  penchant 
for  rugged  outdooramanehip. 

(As  their  remarks  suggest,  relations  be- 
tween Mesars.  Hlckel  and  Udall  are  icy.  The 
Secretary  apparently  regards  last-minute  oil 
Import  decisions  and  other  final  Udall  actions 
ae  "time  bombs"  designed  to  embarrass  him. 
Mr.  Udall,  who  now  beads  an  environmental 
planning  firm  here,  simmers  over  his  succes- 
sor's failure  to  acknowledge  the  cordial  per- 
sonal note  he  left  on  his  desk  last  Jan.  30. ) 

Whatever  the  motive.  It's  the  Hlckel  style 
to  get  things  done  In  a  hurry.  His  aides  busily 
seek  out  problems  their  boes  can  solve  with  a 
stroke  of  his  pen — rather  than  get  mired  In 
the  protracted  negotiations  that  often  pre- 
cede Important  steps  by  the  Federal  bureau- 
cracy. 

"I  cant  be  bothered  with  details,"  declares 
Mr.  Hlckel  with  his  usual  candor.  "I  like  to 
alt  up  there  In  my  office  and  get  the  big  pic- 
ture." 

One  nuui  aaatgned  to  help  assemble  this 
"big  picture"  is  Under  Secretary  Russell 
Train.  If  President  Nixon  Intended  to  calm 
the  Hlckel  controversy  by  naming  a  second- 
in-command  of  unquestioned  caliber,  as  Is 
widely  believed,  he  appears  to  have  succeeded. 
Mr.  Train  la  a  lawyer  trained  at  Princeton 
and  Columbia.  He  has  served  as  a  Congres- 
sional staff  man.  Federal  tax  judge  and  con- 
servation leader,  and  he  enjoys  wide  respect. 

oveasaAOOwtMo  Tin  eoaet 
Certainly,  Secretary  Hlckel  la  making  max- 
imum use  of  his  No.  2  man.  Mr.  Train's  re- 
sponsibilities Include  most  department  deal- 


ings with  Congress  and  the  Budget  Bureau, 
plus  handling  of  all  environmental  Issues — 
a  far  larger  role  for  an  Under  Secretary  than 
at  any  time  during  the  past  eight  years, 
department  veterans  say.  In  fact,  Mr.  Train 
now  overshadows  his  boss  In  the  eyes  of  some 
oBlclala. 

"Without  Train,  there  wouldn't  be  a  de- 
partment," grumbles  one  dissatisfied  Repub- 
lican. "Tou  can't  present  a  case  or  an  lasue 
to  Hlckel.  He's  too  impatient  to  listen  to 
alternatives." 

Adds  the  head  of  an  important  depart- 
ment subdivision:  "Train  is  the  only  expe- 
rienced, competent  guy  In  the  whole  upper 
structure.  He  seems  to  be  generating  the  for- 
ward movement.  When  I  want  a  real  gut  de- 
cision at  the  department  level,  I  go  to  him, 
not  Hlckel's  people." 

Such  comments  must  be  weighed  against 
unusual  preoccupations  that  have  demanded 
Secretary  Hlckel's  confirmation  hearing,  the 
Secretary  and  his  staff  found  themselves 
plunged  Into  the  Santa  Barbara  crisis  and 
urgent  decisions  on  oil-land  leasing.  All  this 
delayed  key  depwrtment  appointments  and 
Increased  the  burdens  on  the  Secretary's 
office. 

However,  such  oonslderatlons  fall  to  sway 
many  at  those  who  doubt  Mr.  Hlckel  has 
the  stature  needed  for  his  high  office.  One 
persistent  Image  problem  seems  to  be  the 
Secretary's  public  utterances.  Though  he's 
a  forceful,  humorous  and  sometlnoes-eloquent 
conversationalist,  his  syntax  can  become  vin- 
tage Elsenhower  when  he's  addressing  an 
audience.  Here's  a  sample  from  a  TV-lnter- 
vlew  comment  on  possible  Oovernment  ex- 
ploration of  Federal  oil  lands: 

"It  might  be  better  If  we  went  out  and 
explored  somewhat  ourselves,  the  Federal 
Oovernment,  found  out  what  was  there,  then 
negotiated  royalties,  and  I  tbink  in  there 
would  take  some  of  tbe  risks  out  and  also 
would  take  some  of  the  high  profits  out 
that  are  there,  and  I  think  the  very  fact 
that  they  have  taken  theae  risks,  and  tbe 
Federal  Oovernment  has  assumed  that  they 
would,  have  caused  this  great  feast  and  fam- 
ine, and  basically  feast  in  the  oil  Industry, 
and  I  think  tbe  approach  sboiild  be  changed," 

A  FABM  BOT 

When  tbe  occasion  requires  a  word-for- 
word  reading  of  a  written  text,  tbe  Secre- 
tary sometimes  trips  badly  on  pronouncla- 
tion.  In  his  coal  mine  safety  plea  t<ya  House 
subcommittee,,  "humanitarian"  emerged  as 
"hoomltarlan"  and  "louninent"  as  "enlment." 

"Tbe  Secretary  Is  a  Kansas  farm  boy,  and 
be  doesn't  nuUce  any  pretense  of  being  Everett 
McKlnley  Dlrksen,"  sajrs  a  Hlckel  speech- 
writer  In  defense  of  his  boss. 

Mr.  Hlckel  likes  to  lace  his  speeches  with 
original  Jokes.  But  unlike  Vice  President  Ag- 
ew's  self -satirizing  efforts  to  poke  fun  at 
himself,  (some  of  them  tbe  product  of  a 
professional  gag- writer),  bis  attempts  often 
sound  plain  corny. 

One  current  Hlckel  favorite  Is  his  explana- 
tion of  how  he  came  to  be  chosen  for  his  post. 
As  the  Secretary  tells  It,  the  White  House  staff 
asked  Mr.  Nixon  whom  he  preferred  for  In- 
terior Secretary,  and  tbe  President  replied. 
"Oh,  any  Hlck'll  do." 

To  some,  Mr.  Hlckel's  style  merely  vali- 
dates earlier  predictions  that  a  Cabinet  post 
requiring  sophisticated  environmental  con- 
trol and  natural  resource  Judgments  would 
be  beyond  his  depth.  As  tbe  sole  Nixon 
Cabinet  member  who  never  attended  a  col- 
lege class,  tbe  Interior  chief  makes  no  claims 
to  intellectuality.  Asked  if  be  agreee  with 
an  aide's  definition  of  him  as  a  Populist,  be 
explodes  good-naturedly,  "What  tbe  bell  is 
a  Populist?" 

Mr.  Hlckel  reads  little  outside  official  docu- 
ments. The  major  exception  Is  the  Reader's 
Digest,  which  be  says  he  has  devoured  from 
cover  to  cover  every  month  for  25  yean,  "It's 
a  pretty  good  way  to  come  by  a  lot  of  knowl- 
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edge.  I  tell  people  my  college  education  is  a 
Reader's  Digest  degree,"  be  adds,   fervently. 

Still,  if  executive  drive  la  Mr.  Hlckel's 
strongest  card,  as  his  Alaska  career  suggests. 
It  may  be  Just  what  tbe  Interior  Department 
needs. 

For  whatever  tbe  Udall  yeara  meant  for 
National  Park  development,  seashore  pres- 
ervation and  Bcenlc-rlvera  protection.  Im- 
portant areas  of  the  department's  activity 
appear  to  have  been  neglected.  While  Secre- 
tary Udall  appointed  the  first  Indian  head 
of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  be  did  little 
to  revitalize  Its  much -criticized  uplift  effort. 
And  only  after  the  West  Virginia  mine  ex- 
plosion last  November  did  tbe  former  Secre- 
tary pay  much  attention  to  coal  mine  safety. 

orrrtNG  Indians'  views 

Mr.  Hlckel,  for  his  part,  t>elleves  the  Indian 
agency  needs  not  more  money  but  more 
"Indian  Involvement."  Soon  he  will  announce 
a  new  Indian  commissioner  to  head  the 
bureau.  Indians  may  also  be  named  for  the 
first  time  as  assistant  commissioner  for 
economic  development  and  to  lesser  execu- 
tive posts  In  the  agency.  Then,  the  Secretary 
says,  "We're  going  to  ask  the  people  on  the 
reservations  to  tell  us  what  they  want,  not 
tbe  other  way  around." 

A  more  ambitious  idea  beginning  to  take 
form  under  the  Hlckel  regime  Is  the  plan  to 
provide  more  National  Park  and  recreation- 
area  facilities  for  Eastern  city-dwellers. 
Largely  through  accidents  of  history  and 
geography,  moet  such  land  holdings  are 
located  In  the  West,  far  from  the  biggest 
population  centers,  and  are  almost  in- 
accessible to  tbe  urban  poor. 

"We  have  got  to  bring  the  natural  world 
back  to  the  people,  rather  than  have  them 
live  In  an  environment  where  everything  Is 
paved  over  with  concrete  and  loaded  with 
frustration  and  violence,"  says  the  Secretary. 

An  Initial  step  In  this  direction  is  the  Sec- 
retary's proposal  to  create  a  national  recre- 
ation area  out  of  two  seashore  tracts  forming 
the  mouth  of  Lower  New  York  Bay — Sandy 
Hook,  NJ'.,  and  Breezy  Point  on  New  York's 
Long  Island — as  well  as  more  than  two 
dozen  Islands  in  nearby  Jamaica  Bay. 

Looking  further  ahead,  Mr.  Hlckel's  men 
are  considering  a  plan  for  spending  $200 
million  annually  on  such  urban-oriented 
projects  over  a  five-year  period.  This  would 
come  atop  an  estlinated  (375  million  needed 
to  complete  already  authorized  acquisition 
of  Federal  recreation  land,  mostly  In  tbe 
West. 


ADVENTURE  ON  THE  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  a  team 
from  the  Everett,  Wash.,  Daily  Herald, 
my  hometown  newspaper,  recently 
cruised  approximately  900  miles  down 
the  Columbia  River  in  a  historic  boat- 
ing adventure. 

Associate  news  editors  Bill  Lipsky  and 
Bill  Hill,  along  with  Herald  advertising 
man  and  experienced  boatman  Jack 
Schneider,  with  State  and  Federal  rep- 
resentatives, entered  the  Columbia  In 
early  May  in  Canada,  near  Trail,  British 
Columbia,  in  an  18-foot  boat.  Fifteen 
days  later  they  came  out  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean  near  Rjrt  Canby,  Wash. 

In  a  summaty  article,  the  Herald  team 
related: 

We  left  the  river  feeling  that  the  changes 
made  along  this  regional,  water  necklace  are 
good.  Washington  State  and  the  Pacific 
Northwest  could  never  have  grown  to  their 
present  stature  vrltbout  low-cost  electric 
power,  land  irrigation  and  navigational  im- 
provement. Population  pressures  now 
mounting  will  require  that  we  In  the 
Northwest  look  even  more  closely  to  tbe 
Columbia  for  sustenance. 


Along  the  way,  the  boaters  traveled 
past  and  through  facilities  operated  by 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  National 
Park  Service,  Corps  of  Engineers,  and 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

The  editors  complimented  the  work 
of  the  agencies,  but  felt  that  closer  co- 
ordination among  various  governmental 
bodies,  particularly  the  States  bordering 
the  Columbia,  is  essential. 

While  en  route  down  the  long  river, 
the  Herald  teams  wrote  dally  articles  for 
their  Everett  readers.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  series  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows : 

First  Day:  Columbia  Bvn 

The  worst  part  of  tbe  trip,  we  told  our- 
selves. 

Five  men  In  a  pickup  truck  loaded  with 
gear  and  towing  our  18-foot  Marysvllle-bullt 
Relnell  boat  over  a  418-mlle  drive  to  North- 
port,   high   In  northeastern  Washington. 

As  soon  as  we  dipped  down  out  of  Tum- 
water  Canyon  and  passed  Leavenworth,  it 
got  hot.  But  that's  what  Is  supposed  to  hap- 
pen in  this  part  of  the  state.  Through  wheat 
country,  we  saw  fields  of  new,  green  growth 
alternated  by  dry  sections  of  land  over  which 
skipped  an  occasional  dust  devil. 

The  Ck)lumbia  looked  as  mighty  as  It  Is. 

We  met  the  big  river  where  tiny  Hawk 
Creek  empties  Into  the  Columbia  northeast 
of  Wilbur.  We  followed  tbe  river  north  many 
a  mile  to  Northport,  ending  a  more  than 
12-hour  day  on  the  road. 

There  were  several  stops — for  gasoline, 
chow  and  to  look  over  potential  boat  landing 
sites. 

With  tbe  plug  pulled  on  Grand  Coulee 
Dam,  the  huge  Roosevelt  Lake  Reservoir  is 
down  by  as  much  as  140  feet.  This  leaves.  In 
places,  a  half  mile  of  sandy  beach  on  either 
bank.  Many  of  the  long-established  boat  land- 
ings, docks,  swimming  beaches  and  parks  are 
a  long  hike  from  water. 

But  It's  a  hike  nature  lovers  would  en- 
Joy. 

We  spotted  deer  tracks  along  tbe  almoet- 
Sahara-like  stretches.  Bird  scratches  galore. 
And  even  the  modem  trail  of  motorbikes. 

At  Northport,  the  first  place  we  could  safe- 
ly put  the  boat  Into  the  river,  we  stopped 
to  camp. 

It  took  a  bit  of  truck-driverlsh  skill  to 
back  the  pickup  and  trailer  down  to  tbe  wat- 
er. Both  Bill  Hill,  my  coassoclate  news  edi- 
tor, and  Dick  Sellevold,  our  Seattle  District 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  representative  from 
Edmonds,  combined  to  get  the  truck  Into 
position. 

Jack  Schneider,  another  Heralder  and  our 
boat  sklpijer;  Don  Richardson,  from  the  State 
Tourist  Promotion  Division  in  Olympla,  and  I 
combined  to  dig  one  truck  wheel  out  of  the 
sand  when  the   two  drivers  got  stuck. 

But  it  was  only  a  minor  Inconvenience. 

Afloat  at  last,  the  jaunty  boat  which  has 
been  dubbed  Miss  Print  tugged  eagerly  at 
her  lines.  ' 

Our  Columbia  cruiser  was  named  by  a 
friend  of  mine.  Ken  Tapert  of  Everett,  who 
showed  up  at  The  Herald  office  at  6  o'clock 
the  morning  of  our  departure  Friday  with  a 
fancy  blue  and  white  sign  to  post  on  the  boat. 

In  deference  to  Ken,  we've  not  only  kept 
the  name  but  added  to  It  by  using  the  radio 
code  signal  Typo  for  our  truck.  We  have 
short' wave  radios  in  both  the  truck  tmd  boat 
so  we  can  coordinate  refueling  rendezvous. 

Two  of  us  bunked  in  the  boat  the  first 
night:  the  others  camped  In  a  grassy  psu'k 
above.  When  the  sun  slid  into  the  distant 
Puget  Sound  country,  the  sky  overhead  came 
alive  with  stars,  a  trillion  or  more. 

And  the  Columbia  murmured  contentedly. 


Ahead  of  us  are  approximately  800  miles 
of  rlver-runnlng  and  dam-hopping.  The  first 
problems — not  major,  we  believe,  but  excit- 
ing— are  the  up-river  stretches  of  white  water. 
Then  there  is  the  matter  of  finding  ways  to 
beach  the  boat  in  the  low  water  above  the 
Grand  Coulee.  l^~ 

With  the  river's  first  and  biggest  dam 
holding  far  less  water  back,  we  may  find 
ourselves  doing  some  backtracking.  The 
Grand  Coulee  reservoir  has  been  lowered  so 
construction  work  can  be  done  on  a  third 
powerhouse  at  the  dam.  When  completed,  the 
new  generation  equipment  will  make  Grand 
Coulee  once  again  the  most  powerful  in  'he 
world. 

Sfconii  Day:   Colitmbia  Run 

We  re  off ! 

The  cross-state  Columbia  River  expedi- 
tion's first  full  day  on  the  water  was  a  rlp- 
roarlng  success — even  to  the  white-water 
rips  our  stout  little  boat  leaped  through  from 
Canada  to  Kettle  Falls. 

With  the  18-foot,  inboard-outboard-pow- 
ered motorboat  launced  at  Northport,  just 
below  the  Canadian  border,  the  more  than 
800-mlle  trip  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  was  under 
way. 

First,  we  turned  up-river  and  bucked  cur- 
rents and  rapids  to  the  Canadian  side  of 
the  mighty  Columbia.  Then,  skipper  Jack 
Schneider  turned  the  boat  around  sharply 
and  headed  downstream. 

Bight  off  the  bat,  we  found  It  easier  on 
gas  and  lots  faster  going  with  the  Columbia 
than  against  it. 

Bill  Hill  turned  his  tape  recorder  on  to  pick 
up  sounds  of  the  river  and  to  make  vocal 
notes  about  points  of  Interest.  When  the  boat 
bounced  Into  Its  first  watery  whirl,  his  calm 
was  jolted,  too. 

"GoUy-gee-whlz"  (or  something  almost 
like  that) ,  Hill  shouted  at  the  recorder. 

Once  the  first  and  relatively  minor  rapids 
were  passed,  our  crew  settled  down  to  enjoy 
the  spectacular  scenery,  to  take  photographs 
and  to  check  our  several  references.  We  have 
maps  and  materials  about  the  Columbia 
from  a  number  of  sources. 

Included  In  our  backgrovtnd  data  are  old 
Army  Engineers  maps  and  the  log  of  an  Army 
lieutenant  who  made  the  river  trip  In  1881  in 
an  Indian  canoe. 

One  of  the  first  sightings  was  the  remain- 
ing three  tiers  of  an  old  settler's  cabin  which 
was ' mentioned  In  river-mapping  trip  rec- 
ords of  long-ago  travelers. 

Tlie  biggest  Impression  of  the  first  day 
cruise  was  not  the  klck-ln-the-pants  of  the 
rnplds.  It  was  the  many  hours  of  an  almost 
aloneness. 

There  were  few  signs  of  civilization  along 
the  way.  Frequently  the  highway  which  bor- 
ders much  of  the  river  was  not  visible  from 
the  water.  There  were  no  houses:  only  two 
humans  were  seen  on  the  beach.  Indians  fish- 
ing from  the  shore. 

Two  deer  were  spott<'d  on  :in  isolated 
beach. 

rt  was  in  this  section  we  expect  to  en- 
counter the  rotighest  water,  primarily  because 
of  the  lowering  of  the  Roosevelt  Lake  reser- 
voir. Rapids  which  have  been  covered  with 
the  lake  waters  backed  up  by  Grand  Coulee 
Dam  lor  25  years  are  exposed  now  because  of 
new  construction  at  the  dam. 

We  went  over  many  sections  of  fast  water 
today  and  three  sets  of  rapids  which  had 
every  one  aboard  checking  their  life  Jacket 
lashings. 

The  big  one  was  Little  Dalles  Rapids. 

A  gasoline  station  attendant  in  North- 
port  didn't  help  matters  when  he  told  us  last 
night  that  he  certainly  wouldn't  take  a  boat 
over  them.  But  he  added — when  we  blanch- 
ed— that  others  regularly  do. 

So  we  did,  too.  Waves  bounced  four  to  five 
feet  high,  several  of  our  crew  claimed.  Hill 
sat  fiat  on  the  bow  of  the  boat,  strapped  into 
position     under    the    tripod    of    his    movie 
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cMn««  with  *  lUe  imck»%  wrapped  around  hla 
ml<kU«. 

Th«  truck  cwrylnff  g—nllif  for  tb«  bo*t 
and  CMBplDf  auppllM  had  to  d«tour  away 
from  th«  rlrer  for  a  numbwr  of  milm  be- 
cauae  of  a  aUd*  which  bloekad  Highway  25 
above  Kettle  FalU. 

A  blc  aand  bar,  also  above  Kettle  Falls.  U 
espoaed  by  the  low  water.  Wind  whlt^ed 
aand  from  It  up  the  river  like  a  gritty  yapor. 

Kettle  Palls  Itself  la  caacartlng  over  rocka 
as  It  did  a  quarter  century  ago  before  Grand 
Coulee  backed  up  the  Columbia.  Once  a  fa- 
vorite Indian  Oahlng  spot.  Kettle  Falls  today 
Is  attraotlnf  tourists  by  the  acore  to  see  the 
long  forgotten  waterfalls. 

When  the  Roosevelt  Lake  reservoir  Is  raised 
later  this  summer,  the  falls  again  will  vanish. 

Because  of  the  falls,  we  had  to  stop  the 
boat  upstream.  Finding  a  place  to  beach  the 
boat  was  difficult;  finding  a  spot  to  pull  It 
from  the  water  was  Impossible. 

So  the  boat  was  backtracked  several  miles 
upetreanf  With  much  radio  message  traffic 
between  Mlssprlnt  (our  boat)  and  Typo  (the 
truck),  all  hands  got  together  on  the  west 
^ank  q(  the  Columbia  not  too  far  above  Its 
Junctjop  with  the  Kettle  River. 

But  tke  truck  couldn't  get  down  to  the 
river  channel  so  there  was  a  long  walk  over 
sand  and  rocks  carrying  gas  cans  and  camp- 
ing gear.  Olck  Sellevold.  our  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  crewman,  and  I  are  the  only  ad- 
mitted rattlesnake-conscious  river  cruisers. 
Both  of  us  looked  carefully  before  each  foot- 
step on  our  way  back  and  forth  over  the 
beach  rocks. 

Don  Richardson,  the  state  tourist  promo- 
tion division  cepresentatlve.  Is  less  concerned 
about  snakes.  After  dinner,  he  scrambled 
about  for  worms  under  old  logs  and  then 
headed  for  the  river  again  to  try  his  band 
at  fishing. 

Fishing  Is  one  of  the  big  attractions  of  this 
upper  Columbia  region.  We've  seen  fish  of 
some  sort  Jump  each  evening  and  morning. 
And  every  smaU  store — be  it  grocery  or 
garage — has  fishing  gear  for  sale. 

Anglers  aren't  the  only  recreatlonlsts  who 
come  to  this  high  country.  We've  seen  many 
state  parks  In  excellent  shape  for  summer 
campers  but  since  we  are  early  In  the  sea- 
son there  have  been  very  few  on  the  roads 
or  In  the  parks. 

Our  boat  trip  down  thU  mighty  river  Is  giv- 
ing us  all  a  feeling  for  history. 

Everywhere  we  look  are  reminders  of  the 
days  of  Indians  and  trappers,  traders  and 
settlers. 

And  yet  we  realize  that  the  pioneering  pe- 
riod for  much  of  this  region  Isn't  that  old. 
One  hundrwl  years  ago  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  United  States  was  thriving:  historical  so- 
cieties already  were  collecting  data  on  activi- 
ties that  went  back  generations. 

In  much  of  the  remainder  of  the  world, 
history  of  civilization  already  was  calculated 
lu  centuries. 

But  along  the  Columbia  KM)  years  ago.  It 
was  wild  and  wooUey. 

It's  still  a  wide-open  country  with  tree 
covered  mountains  reaching  up  from  the 
banks  of  the  upper  Columbia  and  sagebrush 
prairies  stretching  away  from  the  river's 
middle  reach. 

Tiny  settlements  of  100  years  ago  or  less 
have  prospered  and  died.  Some  have  been 
moved  or  abandoned  because  of  the  backing 
up  of  river  waters  by  the  dams  which  began 
sprouting  32  years  ago. 

Some  were  launched  in  boom  times  as 
trading  centers,  portage  points,  railroad  ter- 
minuses or  mining  communities.  When  the 
reason  for  the  towns  was  ended,  the  towns 
simply  dried  up. 

Conscientious  explorers  show  locations  of 
Indian  villages,  mining  sites  and  Individual 
settlers'  cabins. 

Some  pinpoint  China  Camp,  an  area  where 
Chinese  laborers  brought  here  to  build  rall- 
•■nads  and  then  as  mining  workers  once  set 


up  a  eommunlty.  Stone  and  earthen  orena 
uaed  by  the  Chlnea*  have  been  unoorered 
with  the  lowering  of  the  upper  OolumbU 
River. 

The  VM.  Civil  War  waa  over  whan  much  of 
this  area  waa  attu  untamMl.  Sonoe  of  tlie 
natloo'a  Civil  War  beroea  were  aent  here  to 
control  the  "warring"  Indiana  and  to  aoout 
the  great  unknown  wlldemeas. 

Sherman  Pass,  the  'state's  highest,  was 
named  after  a  Union  Army  general  trans- 
ferred to  duty  here.  The  ghost  town  of  ICllee 
was  named  after  another  general  of  the  War 
between  the  States. 

Fort  Spokane,  built  on  a  plateau  over- 
looking the  Columbia  and  Spokane  Rivers, 
was  established  as  a  military  base  for  pro- 
tection of  settlers  against  the  Indiana.  But 
the  troops  there  found  the  Indians  peaceful 
and  nary  a  combat  patrol  was  dispatched 
from  the  post. 

In  fact,  the  fort  was  turned  into  a  resident 
school  for  Indians.  It  was  used  for  the  pur- 
pose for  many  years  and  then  left  idle. 

It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  acquired  the  site.  Much 
work  has  been  done  to  restore  old  fort  build- 
ings and  to  display  artifacts. 

One  of  the  present  park  service  employes 
there.  Lee  Randall,  la  the  grandson  of  an 
Army  trooper  who  waa  stationed  at  Fort 
Spokane  when  cavalry  and  Infantrymen 
manned  the  post.  He  recalls  his  grandfather 
describing  life  then  as  "hardship  duty"  for 
soldiers  because  of  the  Isolation. 

Within  the  lifetime  of  many  persons  still 
around,  the  Columbia  River  has  changed 
drastically.  The  river  and  Its  surrounding 
lands  Is  destined  to  change  even  more. 

The  recreational  potential  alone  of  the 
upper  Columbia  will  attract  more  and  more 
people,  not  only  as  visitors  but  as  residents. 

All  of  the  newcomers  will  find  Its  history 
f.i.-clnatlns;. 

THran  D.\t:    Columbia  Run 

This  was  a  day  of  frustrations  and  sun- 
burned noses  for  our  down-river  crew. 

For  one  thing,  the  river  cruising  was  up- 
stream. 

In  order  to  make  the  first  Important  por- 
tage— around  Kettle  Palls — we  had  to  return 
to  Northport  to  get  the  boat  out  of  the  water. 
Then  after  trailerlng  the  boat  back  to  KeUle 
Falls,  we  made  camp  to  do  considerable  map 
reviewing,  river  bank  searching  and  ques- 
tioning of  area  residents.  This  waa  in  hopes 
of  finding  a  boat  launching  site  not  far  down- 
stream from  the  falls. 

if  no  access  to  the  river  Is  found  It  mny 
mean  more  backtracking  of  our  river  route. 

Mother's  Day  on  the  upper  Columbia  for 
we  five  'boating  bachelors"  set  us  to  thinking 
of  our  wives  and  mathers.  All  of  us.  of  course, 
made  excuses  galore  prior  to  this  trip  because 
wed  be  away  on  this  holiday.  Each  of  our 
gals  has  a  big  dinner  date  due  when  we  get 
home. 

We  did  raise  our  coffee  cups  In  toast  to  the 
wives.  Then,  even  that  was  spoiled  when  I 
found  a  fiylng  ant  swimming  In  my  cup. 

Kettle  Palls  has  been  quite  a  tourist  at- 
traction this  weekend.  Visible  for  the  first 
time  In  years,  it  has  brought  scores  of  per- 
sons— particularly  from  the  Spokane  area — 
to  the  ColvlUe-Kettle  Palls  region. 

We've  seen  a  number  of  rockhounds  and 
amateur  archeologlsts  combing  the  now  un- 
covered Roosevelt  Lake  bottom.  The  lake  Is 
scheduled  to  begin  rising  again  soon,  as 
work  progresses  on  expansion  of  Grand 
Coulee  Dam. 

One  of  our  crew,  .Don  Richardson,  reports 
that  rockhounding  is  now  one  of  the  nation's 
most  popular  hobbles.  He  has  done  a  bit  of 
rlverbank  scouting  hlmfeU  In  early  morning 
and  late  evening. 

But  another  crew  member.  Dick  Sellevold. 
came  up  with  a  foremost  interesting  find. 

At  sunset  last  night,  he  scrambled  back  up 
the  rocky  rlverbank  with  a  handfull  of  rusted 


artifacts  thai  Included  what  looks  like  part 
of  an  old  flintlock  pistol.  And  since  we  aren't 
far  from  the  alt*  of  one  of  early -day  trading 
posta.  It  doesn't  t«ke  muoh  Imagination  to 
believe  that  it  U  part  of  some  trapper's 
weapon. 

We  also  passed  the  bones  of  a  town  pro- 
truding up  from  the  sandy  lake  bottom. 

The  tiny  town  of  Marcus  was  abandoned 
y(>ars  ago  when  Grand  Coulee  Dam  waa  built 
and  Roosevelt  Lake's  reservoir  backed  up  151 
miles  to  Canada.  Now  house  foundations,  the 
outline  of  old  roads  and  the  remains  of  a 
ferry  dock  show  up  where  Columbia  River 
waters  have  flowed  for  more  than  25  yean. 

Marcus  restdenta  today  live  in  a  hamlet 
set  back  from  the  rtver. 

The  highlight  of  the  boat  trip  back  up  the 
Columbia  today  was  the  return  sprint 
through  Uttla  Dalles  Rapids.  Jack  Schneider 
was  as  steady  as  ever  at  ttie  wheel  of  our 
Marysvllle-built  boat  and  because  there  were 
only  three  in  the  craft  Instead  of  four  on  the 
return  trip,  there  was  far  leas  bounce. 

After  the  double  passage  of  the  rapids,  Bill 
Hill  particularly  enjoyed  seeing  the  gasoline 
station  attendant  at  Northport  who  earlier 
told  us  that  he  "sure  wouldn't  try  that  ride." 

We've  met  several  persona  who  have  read  of 
our  Columbia  River  dam-hopping  expedition 
plans.  They've  all  been  extremely  Interested 
and  friendly. 

One  man.  In  particular.  L.  V.  Downs,  a  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Reclanvatlon  executive  from  Eph- 
rata.  was  camping  with  his  wife  near  Kettle 
Palls  when  we  arrived.  He  spotted  our  sleek 
boat  and  bright  red  Herald  truck  and  came 
through  the  campgrounds  to  talk  to  us  and 
offer  suggestions. 

FouBTR  Dat:   Colitmbia  Run 

Two  husky  loggers  and  a  whopping  big 
bulldozer  tractor  came  to  the  rescue  of  our 
river  expedition  today. 

Faced  with  an  80-mlle  trailer  haul  down 
river  from  Kettle  Falls  to  the  next  boat 
launching  site  available,  we  scouted  this  area 
and  gabbed  with  as  many  persons  as  pos- 
sible In  a  short  time,  to  seek  an  alternative 
route  to  water. 

The  Up  for  our  time-saving  launch  opera- 
tion come  from  L.  V.  Downs,  the  vacationing 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation  exec,  we  met  In 
a  national  park.  He  suggested  we  talk  to 
several  local  businessmen. 

We  did.  And  one  of  them.  Howard  Fox. 
Boise-Cascade  Co.  superintendent  In  Kettle 
Falls,  quickly  called  In  Tom  Hlatt.  log  yard 
"super."  and  Larry  EnwTlght.  "cat"  skinner. 

The  two  big  and  friendly  men  arranged  to 
meet  us  at  the  top  of  the  100-foot-plua  sandy 
bluff  leading  down  to  the  main  channel  of 
the  Coltimbla  which  now  courses  In  the  cen- 
ter of  Dry  Roosevelt  Lake. 

There  was  no  trailer  hitch  on  the  big 
tractor  Enwright  muscled  up  to  the  edge,  so 
he  Improvised  with  a  heavy  bolt.  Then  he 
snapped  our  boat  trailer,  and  18-foot  Reinell 
craft,  on  behind  and  started  snaking  down 
the  steep  and  sugary  sandbank. 

It  was  quite  a  sight. 

At  the  very  rim  of  the  steep  beach.  Jack 
Schneider,  our  boat  skipper,  scrambled  Into 
the  "Mlssprlnt"  and  held  on  tight  as  the 
tractor  driver  stopped  short  and  cut  loose 
the  line  holding  the  t>oat  on  Its  trailer. 

Swiftly  but  neatly,  the  Mlssprlnt  slipped 
Into  the  Columbia  and  we  were  afloat  again. 

This  unique  launching  saved  us  the  80- 
mile  trailer  haul  and  half  of  what  would 
have  been  a  doubling  back  on  this  section 
of  the  river. 

Vft  head  downstream  from  here  for  Grand 
Coulee  Dam. 

Before  we  readied  for  the  next  and  long 
stretch  of  river  running,  we  loaded  the  boat 
with  camera  gear  for  a  quick  dash  back  up- 
stream to  the  foot  of  Kettle  Falls.  With 
plenty  of  spray  over  the  bow.  we  got  close 
enough  for  some  spectacular  movie  and  still 
shots. 
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Our  oampelte  tonight  is  again  In  a  Na- 
tional Park  Service  campground.  Like  the 
others  we've  seen.  It's  neat,  clecm  and  well 
equipped. 

Park  service  employes  are  busy  now,  ready- 
ing for  the  summer  tourist  season. 

They  are  fixing  up  some  of  the  winter- 
caused  damage  and  clearing  debris.  And  al- 
ready  they're   encountering   vandalism. 

At  Snag  Cove  Park  above  Kettle  Falls,  we 
saw  where  some  thoughtless  campers  had 
pulled  down  a  road  stop  sign  to  bum  the  poet 
In  the  fire  and  use  the  sign  as  a  cooking 
plate. 

Fifth  Dat:  Columbia  Run 

We  knocked  at  the  back  door  of  Grand 
Coulee  Dam  today  after  boating  through  161 
miles  of  its  Columbia  River  rear  playground. 

In  reaching  the  upper  side  of  the  mightiest 
of  dams  on  this  mighty  important  rtver.  we 
cruised  from  one  climactic  region  to  another. 

We  left  timber  country  and  entered  wheat 
and  sagebrush  territory. 

It  was  a  high-speed  run  on  the  river  for 
the  first  time  but  a  dash  marked  by  some 
quick  halfback-llke  maneuvering  by  our 
boat  skipper  Jack  Schneider. 

The  Columbia  above  Grand  Coulee — low- 
ered to  a  depth  not  seen  for  more  than  a 
quarter-oentury  because  of  dam  powerhouse 
construction — Is  pockmarked  by  fioatlng 
debris.  Small  logs,  tree  limbs,  chunks  of  wood 
of  all  kinds  are  floating  in  the  main  channel. 

It's  a  boat  pilot's  nightmare  right  now  and 
we  did  plenty  of  swerving  to  avoid  clobblng 
either  flotsam  of  jetsam. 

Once  again,  a  stranger  came  to  the  rescue 
of  our  expedition.  This  time  to  help  us  In 
leaving  the  river  for  the  portage  around 
Grand  Coulee. 

We  had  planned  to  pull  the  boat  out  at 
Keller  Ferry  landing,  a  spot  about  a  dozen 
miles  above  the  big  dam.  After  roaring  as 
close  to  Grand  Coulee  as  possible,  we  charged 
back  to  Keller  Ferry  only  to  flnd  the  cove 
filled  with  a  thick  matting  of  debris  and  the 
Ijank  steep  and  slippery. 

While  Jack  cautiously  edged  the  boat  into 
the  landing,  I  straddled  the  bow  with  a  pike 
pole  In  hand  to  push  the  bigger  logs  aside. 

Once  the  boat  was  steered  onto  the  end  of 
its  trailer,  our  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  rep- 
resentative, Dick  Sellevold.  who  is  an  ex- 
Seabee  officer,  climbed  Into  the  pickup  driv- 
er's seat  to  pull  the  whole  rig  from  the  river. 
But  the  bank  was  too  steep  and  the  sand 
too  loose.  For  a  time  we  feared  we  were  stuck. 

ITien  along  came  WlUard  Pfaffie,  a  delight- 
ful upper  Columbia  character  who  has  spent 
29  years  running  the  ferry  across  at  Keller's 
Landing. 

Pfaffie,  who  also  operates  Lakeside  Marina 
Just  a  Jump  away  from  the  landing,  backed 
his  four-wheel  drive  truck  down  In  front  of 
our  pickup,  hooked  on  and  helped  pull  every- 
thing out. 

Then  Pfaffie  invited  all  of  us  up  to  his 
oabln  to  see  his  collection  of  pioneering  par- 
aphernalia. A  former  cowboy,  trapper  and 
miner,  Pfaffie  has  a  cabin  which  Is  decorated 
with  animal  skins,  horn  racks  and  the  dam- 
dest  mish-mash  of  frontier  tools  and  souve- 
nirs any  of  iis  had  ever  seen. 

He  apparently  shows  his  cabin  to  anyone 
who  comes  along  and  his  guest  book  has  sig- 
natures of  persons  from  all  over  the  nation. 

Before  we  reached  the  Grand  Coulee  area, 
we  charged  through  what  we  exiiect  to  be  the 
last  of  "white  water"  to  encounter  on  this 
trip — Grand  Rapids,  which  Is  above  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Spokane  and  Coliunbla  Rivers. 

It  was  quite  a  ride. 

Schneider  again  steered  us  through  stand- 
ing atop  his  pilot's  seat  to  get  a  better  view 
of  the  rocks  and  rapids  as  we  approached. 

During  this  stretch.  Bill  Hill  and  our  state 
tourist  bureau  official,  Don  Richardson,  were 
paralleling  the  boat  in  our  truck.  They 
watched  and  photographed  much  of  the 
bouncy  passage. 


Hill,  during  his  day's  driving  stint,  also 
was  eager  to  report  by  radio  that  he  had  run 
over  a  rattleenake  on  the  road. 

We  on  the  boat  were  more  pleased  to  en- 
counter more  pleasant  wildlife.  We  saw  deer 
drinking  at  the  river's  edge,  ducks  and  geese 
flying  ahead  and  away  from  the  boat. 

Shortly  after  we  turned  away  from  the 
higher,  timbered  area  we  spotted  the  remains 
of  an  old  sawmill  building  noted  on  1881  and 
1008  Army  Engineer  mape.  The  small  struc- 
ture— made  of  stone  and  timbers — has  been 
under  nearly  100  feet  of  water  for  a  quarter 
century  now  with  the  raised  waters  of  Roose- 
velt Lake  Reservoir. 

We  searched  in  vain  with  binoculars  the 
new  uncovered  tableland  area  which  was 
marked  on  the  map  as  an  Indian  village  near 
the  mouth  of  the  San  Poll  River.  Here  we 
didn't  flnd  any  Indication  of  life  long  since 
passed. 

Sixth  Day:  Columbia  Run 

We  dam  hoppers  portaged  two  of  the  big 
ones  today. 

After  completing  our  Jump  around  Grand 
Coulee — which  Included  a  motel  stop-over 
and  hot  showers  for  a  whiskery  brunch  of 
sunburned  boater-campers — we  roared  on 
down  to  Chief  Joseph  Dam. 

The  boat  pull-out  at  Chief  Joseph  was 
the  easiest  yet.  River  levels  below  Grand 
Coulee  are  much  more  normal  and  the  boat 
ramp  there  was  excellent. 

It  was  a  far  cry  from  several  of  the  launch- 
Ings  and  landings  we  made  further  up  river. 

At  Grand  Coulee  we  saw  the  hustle  and 
bustle  of  an  expansion  program  costing  mil- 
lions of  dollars  and  aimed  at  producing 
thousands  of  kilowatts  of  new  electrical 
power. 

The  new  |>owerhouse  being  built  at  Grand 
Coulee  is  part  of  a  river  use  program  ex- 
tending up  into  Canada.  A  U.S.-Canada 
Columbia  River  treaty  sets  the  stage  for 
hydroelectric  generation  and  flood  control 
storage  not  before  possible. 

Grand  Coulee — known  to  tourists  for  years 
because  of  its  size  and  spectacular  colored 
light  display  at  night — will  be  lit  up  again 
soon. 

To  us  river  runners,  it  loomed  large  with- 
out lights  as  we  snaked  our  truck  and  trailer 
rig  down  a  dusty  construction  road  at  its 
base.  Friendly  flagmen  and  guard  escort  ve- 
hicles from  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and 
the  contractor  helped  slip  us  onto  the  road 
between  huge  trucks  and  trailers  which 
thundered  down  with  frightening  regularity. 

Not  long  after  being  launched,  our  boat 
"Miss  Print"  clipped  a  piece  of  floating  log, 
putting  a  dent  in  one  blade  of  the  prop. 
But  it  was  straightened  by  Jack  Schneider, 
whose  belt  was  held  firmly  by  Dick  Sellevold 
while  he  draped  himself  over  the  stem. 

The  run  to  Chief  Joseph  was  highlighted 
by  the  spotting  of  more  wildlife  than  ever 
before.  One  group  of  four  deer  posed  prettily 
at  the  river's  edge  for  pictures:  geese,  ducks 
and  one  eagle  eyed  the  human  Intruders  with 
little  fear. 

Chief  Joseph  Dam,  an  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers project  was  the  scene  of  a  reunion 
between  Sellevold.  our  corps  representative, 
with  several  men  he  has  worked  with  In  his 
engineering  career. 

The  project's  chief  engineer,  Jim  Green, 
took  BUI  Hill  and  his  cameras  so  close  to 
Chief  Joseph  spillway  that  Bill  got  a  breezy 
shower. 

The  dam  is  named  after  the  famed  Nez 
Perce  Indian  chief  who  when  pushed  to  war 
with  the  U.S.  Army  clobbered  its  troops  in 
a  series  of  running  engagements  which  mili- 
tary strategists  have  studied  ever  since. 

Completed  In  1958  with  16  of  a  potential 
27  generators  operating,  the  dam  Is  primarily 
R  hydroelectric  facility. 

Dam  workers  indicate  that  each  facility 
has  a  personality  all  its  own.  We've  found 
the   ftrFt   two  different,   all   right,  and   we'll 


remember   not   only   their   massiveness   but 
more  minor  facts  or  stories  about  them. 

Grand  Coulee  leaks  about  200  gallons  of 
water  per  day,  we  were  told.  But  that  is  con- 
sidered exceptionally  "tight." 

And  Grand  Coulee,  we've  beard,  will  have 
an  important  role  In  the  U.S.  space  age.  The 
first  pieces  of  the  moon  to  be  returned  to 
earth  will  be  tested  in  a  laboratory  deep 
within  the  big  dam  so  that  all  outside  in- 
fiuences  can  be  avoided. 

Chief  Joseph  Dam.  we'll  remember,  be- 
cause of  rattlesnakes. 

The  rock  beach  In  places  between  Chief 
Joseph  and  Coulee  Is  a  haven  for  rattlers. 
Sometimes  the  snakes  drift  down  the  Co- 
lumbia and  run  against  Chief  Joseph  Dam 
where  they  crawl  up  chains  on  the  dam's  up- 
river  face. 

Things  are  really  moving  at  this  Big 
Brother  of  dams. — Grand  Ooulee. 

Construction  of  a  huge  new  powerhoixse 
at  the  dam  Is  proceeding  on  schedule  despite 
a  battle  against  the  Columbia  River  which 
relentlessly  tries  to  break  free. 

Below  the  big  dam.  workmen  are  scram- 
bling to  stop  washouts  and  land  slides  at 
the  scene  of  some  of  the  construction,  A 
similar  battle  above  the  dam — ^where  tons 
of  earth  and  rock  were  dug  out  for  a  facing, 
on  the  new  powerhouse — was  won. 

On  the  upper  side,  the  last  of  heavy*  equip- 
ment used  to  haul  material  away  from  below 
the  regiilar  waterllne  Is  being  moved  to  higher 
ground. 

And  Roosevelt  Lake  Re-servoir  above  Grand 
Coulee  is  rising  again. 

With  the  dam  gates  now  holding  more 
water  back,  the  huge  reservoir  is  filling  at  a 
rate  of  about  six  feet  per  day.  Raymond 
Seely,  chief  of  the  power  division  at  Grand 
Coulee,  reports  that  the  lake  should  be  at 
a  more  normal  depth  by  the  first  of  June. 

The  unusual  draw-down  of  reservoir 
waters — necessary  for  construction  of  the 
new  powerhouse — will  be  matched  again  in 
1973  when  the  lake  will  have  to  be  lowered 
to  do  final  inspection  and  work  on  the  ap- 
proximate. $400  million  project. 

The  new  powerhouse,  which  once  more 
will  make  Grand  Coulee  the  world's  most 
powerful,  is  costing  much  more  than  con- 
struction of  the  full  dam  In  the  late  19308. 

Grand  Coulee's  original  erection  cost  about 
$160  million.  But  costs  of  everything  have 
gone  up,  It  seems. 

With  the  increased  construction  costs, 
however,  hais  come  a  decrease  in  numbers  of 
workmen  needed  for  building  such  a  facility. 
In  the  '306  when  Grand  Coulee  was  a'bulld- 
ing,  more  than  3,000  men  were  at  the  dam 
site  doing  everything  from  clearing  land  to 
drilling  holes  in  massive  rock  formations. 

Now  approximately  500  men  are  doing  the 
work  of  installation  of  the  new  powerhouse. 
Improved  equipment,  for  one  thing,  niakes 
the  difference. 

Contractors  doing  work  on  the  Coulee 
project  will  move  about  one  million  yards 
of  rock  and  approximately  ten  million  yards 
of  earth  from  the  north  batnk  of  the  river 
to  make  room  for  the  new  powerhouse. 

Much  of  that  rock  and  earth  Is  being 
hauled  downstream  In  a  20-hour  per-day 
parade  of  big  trucks  to  create  a  near  six- 
mile  fill  along  one  bank  of  the  river. 

The  Grand  Coulee  power  chief.  Seely.  said 
that  the  filUng  in  of  one  bank  of  the  river 
below  the  dam  will  make  the  channel  more 
stable.  In  addition,  the  creation  of  new  real 
estate  below  the  dam  will  enable  engineers 
to  develop  ultimately  a  parkway  along  the 
river  bank,  a  parkway  which  could  include 
public  access  to  the  rtver. 

Seely  also  feels  that  once  the  powerhouse 
work  is  completed  there  will  be  less  fiuctua- 
tlon  in  water  level  of  Roosevelt  Lake. 

The  height  and  condition  of  that  big  reser- 
voir behind  Grand  Coulee  is  of  importance 
to  many  individuals  and  organizations. 

Grand  Coulee  Dam  officials  are  on  the  .spot 
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for  (ucK  thine*  >•  lnen«Md  alltrmUon  of 
rlTer  w*t«r  rMulttnc  from  •  drop  In  th« 
r»— rrotf  which  oaoMa  bank  alkUng. 

Umdj  ft  boosewU*  In  Um  olty  of  Onuid 
CoiUm  haa  eompUliMd.  aa  only  bouaMrlTaa 
ean,  orer  the  dirty  water  which  oomaa  from 
her  tap  for  elothee  washing. 

And  boater*  who  have  ventured  onto  the 
lowered  reeerrolr  have  found  that  debrla  on 
the  bottom  of  the  lake  haa  dried  with  ex- 
posure and  U  floating  as  waters  come  back 
up  again. 

One  of  the  agencies  concerned  with  the 
Rooeevelt  Lake  condition  Is  the  National 
Park  Serrlce.  which  has  recreation-camping 
facilities  at  many  points  along  the  lake.  One 
of  lU  repreeentatlvea  In  Grand  Coulee  said 
that  no  physical  damage  to  any  of  the  parks 
has  been  caused  by  the  reservoir  draw-down 
•▼en  though  there  was  fear  for  a  time  about 
a  section  at  Fort  Spokane  Park  because  of 
A  maaalTe  landslide. 

Park  personnel  indicate  that  the  camping 
■Itea  In  this  north-central  Washington  area 
have  yet  to  reach  a  maximum  use  level.  But 
they  expect  a  boom  In  tourism  soon  because 
of  such  things  as  population  growth  In  the 
•tate  ind  Improved  east-west  highways. 
'TheM'kre  about  600  miles  of  shoreline  on 
Rooeevelt  Lake,  shoreline  which  is  attractive 
to  developers,  speculators  and  vacation  seek- 
ers. It  has  been  reported  that  California  in- 
terests have  purchased  many  acres  of  such 
beach  property  in  recent  years,  counting  on 
Just  such  a  land  boom. 

Skvkmth  Dat:  Columbia  Rcn 

We  passed  the  third  dam  In  our  down-river 
expedition  today  but  for  a  hot  and  blue-aired 
hour  we  feared  we  were  stuck. 

It  appeared  that  the  Columbia  wouldn't 
let  go  of  o\ir  trusty  "Miss  Print,"  the  18-foot 
Relnell  boat  with  which  we're  dam  hopping. 

The  run  from  Chief  Joseph  Dam  to  Wells 
Dam  was  snMoth  and  pleasant.  There  was 
•  stop  at  the  site  of  historic  Port  Okanogan, 
a  quick  and  brief  turn  up  the  Okanogan 
River  and  then  a  ride  past  Brewster  and 
Pateras  and  the  first  of  the  npple  orchards. 

At  Wells  Dam,  the  only  possible  pull-out 
point  was  at  the  upper  edge  at  the  Douglas 
County  PUD  structure.  But  It  was  on  the 
river  bank  opposite  from  the  highway. 

Our  escorting  truck-trailer — radio  coded 
"Typo" — reached  the  damslte  and  the  day's 
duty  driver — me — went  looking  for  help.  I 
found  project  engineer  Herb  Curtis  down 
Inside  the  dam,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
secretary,  Barbara  Woodbury,  a  former 
Everett  girl. 

Curtis  quickly  showed  me  where  to  drive 
the  truck  across  the  top  of 'the  dam  to  meet 
the  remainder  of  our  crew. 

But  things  got  sticky  then. 

The  truck  was  backed  into  position,  the 
boat  cranked  up  onto  its  trailer  and  with  a 
roar  we  started  out.  The  truck  wheels  dug 
Into  soft  sand,  the  trailer  wheels  stink  Into 
more  sand  and  we  went  nowhere. 

Once  again,  however,  the  good  folk  In  this 
state  came  to  our  aid. 

A  helmeted  dam  worker  saw  our  difficulty 
and  backed  down  with  a  tractor  to  give  the 
additional  pull  we  needed. 

So  we  are  still  one  jump  ahead  of  Old 
Columbia. 

Before  we  arrived  at  Wells  Dam,  we 
stopped  at  the  Port  Okanogan  site.  The  fort, 
of  course,  was  demolished  years  ago  and 
most  of  its  area  Is  under  tiie  heightened 
waters  of  the  Columbia. 

High  atop  a  nearby  hill,  however,  la  a 
Washington  State  Park  Department  mu- 
seum which  has  a  fine  collection  of  arti- 
facts, paintings  sind  models  dealing  with  the 
old  fur  trading  p>oet. 

Superintendent  of  the  Fort  Okanogan  Mu- 
seum is  Ralph  David,  a  cordial  man  who  was 
quick  to  tall  us  of  the  trading  poet,  flnt 
openad  in  1811.  Fort  Okanogan  was  an  int- 
portant    terminus    of    the    rlver-lake-trall 


route  which  led  from  th«  Okanogan  to  the 
Cariboo  country  In  Canada. 

David's  wife,  too.'waa  most  gracious  and 
brew«d  us  a  cup  of  coffee  while  we  chatted 
about  the  pioneering  history  of  this  area. 

Leaving  the  museum,  our  river  cruisers 
moved  briefly  up  the  nearby  Okanogan  River 
to  view  the  old  WelU  Fargo  buUdlng  at  the 
tiny  oooununlty  of  Monse. 

Then  It  was  a  high  speed  nm  down  the 
Columbia  with  our  cameras  aimed  at  flocks 
of  at  least  200  Canadian  geese  which  scurried 
ahead  of  the  boat. 

Those  hunuuis  we  met  today  were  as  inter- 
ested as  all  others  we've  encountered  In  the 
details  of  our  trip.  And  more  here  aaked 
about  condltKms  in  the  Columbia  River's 
reservoir  above  Orand  Coulee. 

Residents  on  this  side  of  the  state's  big 
hump  seem  to  more  fully  realize  the  recrea- 
tional potentials  of  the  600-mile  shoreline 
Roosevelt  Lake  and  other  dam-created  res- 
ervoirs on  the  river. 

Their  questions  supported  our  newly  ac- 
quired convictions  that  this  upper  Colum- 
bia region  is  indeed  a  land  of  promise.  To- 
day, it  was  announced  from  Washington, 
D.C.,  that  additional  federal  funds  have  been 
appropriated  for  recreational  development  of 
the  Rooeevelt  Lake  area. 

EiOHTH   Dat:    Coluubia  Row 

Into  the  land  of  apple  orchards  our  river 
expedition  moved  today. 

In  doing  so,  we  felt  a  twinge  of  regret  be- 
cause It  seemed  we  were  cruising  into 
greater  civilization  and  higher  prices  and 
less  friendliness. 

But  that  first  impression  certainly  wasn't 
totally  true. 

We  reached  Wenatchee  today  after  portag- 
ing Rocky  Reach  Dam,  the  fourth  In  our 
dam-hopping  trip.  And  there  Is  nothing  all- 
cynical  about  this  town.  It's  really  gracious. 

However,  we  do  miss  the  more  open  spaces 
of  the  upper  Columbia  and  the  quicker 
move  of  folk  there  to  greet  strangers. 

To  get  to  Wenachee,  we  had  another  tough 
siege  with  a  boat  ramp — this  time  Just  above 
Rocky  Reach  Dam.  We  tried  to  pull  the  boat 
out  near  an  Entiat  park  beach  but  found 
ourselves  hung  up  on  the  remnants  of  an 
old  warehouse  foundation,  now  a  few  feet 
under  water. 

After  much  wrestling  and  cussln'  and 
some  advice  from  local  residents,  we  found 
a  better  recovery  site. 

Rocky  Reach  Dam,  a  Chelan  County  Pub- 
lic Utility  District  hydroelectrlcal  faclUty,  Is 
famotu  for  its  "look  a  salmon  In  the  eye" 
flsh-vlewlng  room  Inside  the  dam. 

Unfortunately,  the  turbid  condition  of 
the  Columbia  now  due  to  excessive  amounts 
of  silt  kept  us  from  seeing  many  fish  go 
through  the  dam's  fish  ladders. 

We  did  get  a  kick  out  of  teasing  Rocky 
Reach  personnel  about  the  counter-claim  of 
Chief  Joseph  Dam  workmen,  farther  up- 
stream. 

There,  Jim  Oreen,  project  engineer,  and 
others  told  us'  about  the  dam's  near-tame 
marmots. 

The  marmots — or  ground  squirrels — ap- 
pear each  spring  In  the  dam's  fancy,  green 
lawns  to  establish  summer  residence.  By 
midsummer  the  furry  little  critters  are  so 
friendly,  that  Chief  Joseph  people  argue 
their  dam's  motto  should  be  "look  a  marmot 
In  the  eye." 

The  $273,100,000  Rocky  Reach  Dam's  staff 
is  not  only  fish  conscious  because  of  its  fish 
ladder  spy  spot  but  because  of  a  nearby  fish 
rearing  pond.  Tliere  the  PUD,  with  State 
Game  Department  help,  la  hoping  to  in- 
crease the  salmon  run  In  this  part  of  the 
river. 

Rocky  Reach  is  becoming  one  of  the  more 
popular  dams  for  tourists  along  this  mighty 
river.  The  peak  tourist  year — reached  not 
long  ago — saw  more  than  300,000  vl'ttors 
oome  to  this  site.   And  during  the  recent 


Wenatchee  Apple  BloMom  Featlval,  11,000 
tourists  came  here  during  the  two-day  cele- 
bration. 

Like  many  of  the  dams  along  the  river. 
Rocky  Reach  Is  designed  for  expansion.  Al- 
ready work  has  begun  on  four  more  genera- 
tors to  add  to  the  capacity  of  the  seven  now 
putting  out  power. 

The  big  news  when  we  hit  Wenatchee  to- 
day was  the  announcement  from  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  that  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
haa  recommended  action  to  make  the  Co- 
lumbia navigable  as  far  upstream  as  this 
city. 

Our  corps  representative  on  this  trip,  Dick 
Sellevold,  was  pleased,  of  course,  by  this 
word. 

Sellevold,  a  Columbia  history  buff,  also 
was  eager  as  all  get-out  to  talk  to  Jack 
Schneider's  father,  an  East  Wenatchee  apple 
orchardlst,  about  one  of  the  old  reports  he 
came  across  In  researching  our  expedition. 

It  was  that  recommendation — by  a  rail- 
road executive  to  high  national  leaders — 
was  made  In  1021  and  said  that  apple  grow- 
ing in  the  Wenatchee  area  would  never  be 
successful. 

The  senior  Schneider,  father  of  our  Herald 
advertising  salesman  and  boat  skipper,  snort- 
ed a  reaction  and  then  referred  quickly  to 
the  current  price  and  production  of  apples 
In   this   area. 

'Nutr  said. 

Our  camp  last  night  was  at  Chelan  Palls, 
In  a  sheltered  Columbia  eddy  close  to  one  of 
the  oldest  powerhouses  on  the  river  and  near 
the  gigantic  and  craggy  canyon  from  which 
overflow  waters  of  Lake  Chelan  are  released 
Into  the  Columbia. 

Pish  began  jiunplng  In  the  quiet  waters 
at  sunset  and  Bill  HIII  and  Don  Richardson 
quickly  wetted  lines.  Richardson  landed  a 
squaw  fish  and  Hill  caught  a  Dolly  Varden 
trout. 

But  even  this  first  opportunity  to  try 
fishing  couldn't  keep  them  at  it  too  long. 
We  were  all  tired  from  a  hot  day  on  the 
river. 

Schneider  and  I  slept  In  the  boat  but  that 
most  restful  rocking  under  the  stars  was 
disturbed  at  3:30  In  the  morning  when  the 
rocking  stopped. 

The  river  level  had  dropped  a  couple  of  feet 
and  we  were  high  and  dry  on  a  sandbar. 

We  climbed  out — wearing  only  oiu-  ski  vies — 
and  started  pushing.  It  was  soon  apparent 
that  the  boat  was  In  no  danger,  the  motor 
clear  of  the  bottom,  so  went  back  to  bed. 

The  Public  Utility  District  In  this  upper 
Columbia  region  is  angling  for  more  fisher- 
men, and  for  better  steelhead  trout  to  lure 
them  here. 

The  bait  is  a  half-mllllon-dollar,  new  ap- 
proach to  fish  rearing  ponds. 

A  yoting  fish  biologist,  David  Prince,  Is 
managing  the  Douglas  County-owned  fa- 
cility which  Is  Just  above  the  confluence  of 
the  Okanogan  and  Columbia  Rivers. 

The  rearing  pond  Is  a  large,  half-moon- 
shaped  bypass  of  the  Columbia  which  has 
been  blocked  at  both  ends  by  earthen  dams. 

Columbia  waters  can  be  let  In  and  out  of 
the  pond,  making  a  semi-natural  rearing 
site  for  young  fish. 

Prince  Is  a  Washington  State  Department 
of  Game  fisheries  manager  who  directs  the 
state  department's  operation  of  the  PUD- 
owned  pond.  This  Is  the  first  full  year  of  its 
operation. 

Designed  for  rearing  steelhead  only,  the 
faciUty  win  have  450.000  young  fish  planted 
there  this  year.  After  growth  to  size  for  re- 
least  the  Ish  will  be  freed  In  the  Okanogan 
and  Methow  Rivers. 

Approximately  150,000  were  turned  loose 
In  the  Methow  this  season. 

Prince  Is  enthusiastic  about  his  job.  his 
first  full  management  position.  And  although 
he  knows  he's  on  the  spot  because  of  the 
newness  of  this  operation,  ha  feels  that  It 
will  be  successful. 
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The  pond,  covering  about  140  acres,  Is  be- 
ing tried  as  a  replacement  for  the  spawning 
and  rearing  ground*  of  the  Columbia  which 
have  been  destroyed  by  river  c^anges. 

Prince  beUeves  that  the  naturalness  of 
this  type  of  rearing  pond  will  make  stronger 

flsh.  _.   ^  . 

The  biologist  has  worked  hard  to  make 
this  project  worthwhile.  From  the  eager- 
ness, it  appear*  that  he  almost  babies  his 
baby  flsh. 

During  last  winter's  heavy  snows  and  ex- 
treme cold.  Prince  faced  a  crisis  which  could 
have  meant  disaster  for  his  rearing  pond. 

The  pond  froze  for  a  long  period  and 
then — because  of  melting  snows  which  re- 
froee— reached  a  point  where  there  were 
three  separate  layers  of  ice  and  water.  ThU 
caused  the  pond  to  lose  its  oxygen  content, 
essentUl  to  the  Ufe  of  the  fish. 

Prince  took  hi*  problem  to  ofBcials  of 
Chief  Joseph  Dam,  upstream  from  hU  site. 
They,  In  turn,  went  clear  to  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  In  Washington,  D.O..  to 
obteln  permission  to  release  additional  wa- 
ter through  the  dam. 

The  permission  was  gained,  a  two-foot 
surge  of  water  wa*  sent  down  from  the  dam, 
and  the  Ice  on  Prince's  pond  v^as  lifted 
enough  to  put  the  oxygen  level  back  In 
balance. 


jIt:  CoLi 


Ninth  dIt:  Columbia  Rtn* 
The  first  big  city  In  our  river  cruise  was 
passed  today  and  we  plunged  again  Into  a 
Colimibla  remoteness. 

At  Wenatchee  we  felt  a  bit  like  celebrities 
when  a  Wenatchee  Dally  World  photographer 
came  out  to  meet  us  and  take  a  picture  which 
showed  up  on  page  one  that  night. 

It  wa*  here,  too,  that  we  saw  the  first  of 
the  Industrial  complexes  which  dot  the  mid- 
dle and  lower  Columbia.  A  large  open  hearth 
silicate  producing  plant  was  belching  smoke 
below  Wenatchee. 

And  then  we  slid  by  the  Alcoa  aluminum 
plant  at  Malaga.  Here  aluminum  Ingots  are 
prepared  which — after  rolling  elsewhere — 
are  returned  to  the  Puget  Sound  country  for 
use  In  'Boeing's  big  airliners. 

Above  Wenatchee  are  acre*  of  fruit  or- 
chards with  neat  row*  of  trees  which  go 
down  to  the  river's  edge.  Below  Wenatchee 
we  began  seeing  orchard*  of  miniature  ttee*, 
trees  trimmed  to  a  lower  height  so  picking  Is 
much  easier. 

Portaging  of  Bock  Island  Dam  at  Malaga 
made  It  five  dams  down,  two  to  go  In  our 
dam-hopping  operation.  After  that,  however, 
there  are  fou*  more  dams  but  each  has  locks 
so  our  18-foot  boat  vrtll  be  in  the  water  con- 
stantly from  Priest  Rapids  on  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

Below  Rock  Island  Dam,  the  Coltmibla 
courses  between  huge  rock  cUffs  more  than  a 
mile  apart  which  gives  graphic  evidence  of 
the  river's  might  and  size  in  centuries  past. 
Dick  Sellevold.  ovir  Army  Engineer  crew- 
man, says  that  Indian  legends  tell  of  mam- 
moth floods  In  the  1700b,  and  early  trappers 
recorded  similar  floods  which  filled  these 
canyons  In  the  early  1800s. 

The  cliffs  rise  approximately  700  feet  now 
above  the  Columbia,  with  basalt  formaUons 
showing  the  pressures  of  volcanic  action  and 
earth  upheavals  In  prehistoric  times. 

We  put  in  for  the  night  at  Orescent  Bar, 
about  10  mUes  from  Qulncy.  Here  the  Grant 
County  PUD  and  the  Port  of  Qulncy  have 
cooperated  to  develop  a  fine  campground  and 
boating  facility. 

It  was  packed  when  we  arrived,  apparently 
a  travel  trailer  club  was  meeting  there. 

The  grandeur  of  the  Columbia,  its  cliff* 
and  deep  water*  wa*  spoiled  a  bit  for  u«  by 
the  teenle  hopper  at  this  resort  who  roared 
about  on  noisy  motorscooters  and  danced  to 
loud  rock  'n  roll  music. 

That  wa*  forgotten,  however,  in  a  *hort  run 
back  up  the  river  to  the  base  of  Rock  Island 
Dam. 
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We  talked  of  the  pioneering  history  of  the 
area  and  speculated  about  the  stories  of  the 
settlers  years  ago  who  cached  saddlebags  of 
gold  near  here  when  fleeing  from  Indians. 
The  gold  never  has  been  found. 

A  flash  of  sunlight  on  something  metallic 
at  the  base  of  a  river  cliff  led  us  to  the  de- 
serted Bite  of  a  cattle  baron's  home  and  a  tiny 
community.  Rising  waters  behind  Wanapum 
Dam  caused  the  abandonment  of  the  place. 
The  surprising  discovery — and  the  source 
of  the  binocular  attraction — was  the  nearly 
Intact  body  of  a  World  War  H  training  air- 
plane. 

We  were  told  later  that  an  airstrip  once 
existed  near  there  so  someone  must  have 
flown  the  plane  In  years  ago. 

The  area  was  the  site  of  what  Is  called 
"the  old  Spanish  castle"  becaxise  of  the  cat- 
tleman who  owned  the  spread  had  buUt  a 
Castlllian-type  home  there.  We  also  found 
abandoned  and  broken  old  water  wagons 
and  wrecks  of  vintage  automobiles. 

Not  far  from  Crescent  Bar  was  the  site 
of  the  original  town  of  Trinidad. 

Robert  Gillette,  manager  of  Grant  County 
PubUc  Utility  District,  who  came  with  PUD 
executive  Clarence  Bagnell  to  greet  us,  said 
that  Trinidad  was  an  Eastern  mall  order  pro- 
motion. Land  In  the  now  abandoned  town 
was  sold  to  speculators  and  settlers  sight- 
unseen. 

Public  uUUty  districts  In  this  part  of  the 
state  do  things  never  attempted  by  the  Sno- 
homish County  PUD. 

They  are  Involved  In  flsh  production  and 
camping  promotion  as  well  as  electric  power 
transmission. 

In  most  Instances,  however,  the  PUDs  have 
the  cooperation  and  assistance  of  other 
agencies,  including  the  state. 

Flsh  rearing  ponds  to  retain  steelhead  and 
salmon  runs  are  owned  by  Okanogan,  Doug- 
las, Chelan  and  Grant  County  PUDs. 

The  Washington  State  Game  Department 
furnishes  fisheries  experts  to  direct  them. 

Grant  County  Is  In  the  resort  business  In 
a  big  way  with  ownership  of  the  Crescent 
Bar  faclUty.  It  Is  operated,  however,  by  the 
Port  of  Qulncy. 

The  large  Uland  In  the  Columbia  River 
has  a  goU  course,  camp  grounds,  restaiuant 
boat  marina  and  swimming  area. 


Tenth  Dat:  Colombia  Run 
The   last  of   our  portaging   Is   over  and 
Bttirdy,  reliable  "Mlsspilnt"  Is  In  the  Coltwi- 
bla  River  to  stay. 

That  Is  \mtll  Pacific  Ocean  waves  splash 
at  her  bow. 

Pour  more  dams  remain  before  our  journey 
is  ended  but  all  fotur  have  locks  so  well 
cruise  right  through. 

Portaging  of  Wanapum  and  Priest  Rapids 
Dams — both  Grant  County  PUD  projects — 
Involved  towing  the  boat  and  trailer  across 
tops  of  both  dams.  Grant  County  ofHclsUs 
were  most  cooperative.  They  left  a  gate  un- 
locked for  us  at  the  first  dam  and  were  on 
hand  to  help  us  at  the  lower  dam. 

The  trip  down  from  Crescent  Bar  took  our 
crew  through  the  last  of  the  big  and  barren^ 
cliffs  In  this  section  of  the  river. 

It  wa*  high  on  the  face  of  one  of  those 
cliffs  that  what  is  believed  to  be  the  only 
standing  petrified  tree  in  the  state  was 
spotted.  The  upright  tree  trunk  Is  partially 
buried  In  the  canyon  wall  and  partially  free. 
Ancient  Indian  vmungs  also  were  found 
on  the  face  of  one  of  the  rock  walls. 

Along  this  stretch  of  the  river,  too,  was 
found  the  home  of  a  couple  of  real  pioneers, 
an  elderly  couple  who  have  spent  most  of 
their  lives  In  this  rugged  terrain. 

The  old  man — with  a  stump  of  a  pipe  held 
firmly  in  hi*  mouth — told  of  being  brought 
to  this  Columbia  homestead  as  a  baby  in  his 
father's  saddlebag.  He  said  the  saddlebag  on 
the  other  side  of  the  horse  was  filled  with 
several  puppies  to  balance  the  load. 
A  fine  collection  of  petrified  wood  and  In- 


dian artifacts  had  been  gathered  by  this  man 
and  wUe  and  they  gave  several  piece*  of 
tree-tumed-to-stone  to  Jack  Schneider  and 

Bill  Hill. 

An  oW  Indian  flshlng  spear  found  by  the 
man  In  a  cave  had  everyone  of  us  glancing 
at  the  caves  we  spotted  after  that  with  the 
eagerness  of  anthropollgists  on  the  prowl. 

This  was  a  real  sagebrush  campsite.  The 
vrind  blew  dust  over  and  through  everything; 
big  black  clouds  rumbled  across  the  skies. 

And  it  started  to  rain  just  as  we  lit  a 
lantern  to  eat  our  dinner  of  chill.  The  rain — 
the  first  we've  encountered — kept  up  most  of 
the  night. 

After  dinner,  we  said  a  fond  farewell  to 
our  Army  Corps  representative,  Dick  Selle- 
vold. The  Edmonds  engineer,  who  has  been 
a  tremendous  help  and  a  welcome  addition 
to  our  dam-hopping  crew,  Is  returning  to 
SeatUe. 

But  his  replacement  from  the  corps  for  to- 
morrow's trip  through  the  AEC  areas  arrived 
m  a  rented  car  from  Richland  which  Selle- 
vold used  to  return  to  the  Trt-Cltlea  area 
airport.  The  new  engineer,  Patrick  Keough.  Is 
another  big,  friendly  man  who  should  fit 
right  m  with  our  group — except  that  he's 
clean  shaven. 

At  Vantage,  where  the  cliffs  are  reduced 
to  rolling,  sagebush  covered  hills  which  dip 
to  the  river's  edge,  we  found  several  good 
Ijoat  launching  ramps  and  considerable  civ- 
ilization. The  back-up  lake  above  Wana- 
pum is  a  popular  water  skiing  and  boating 
area. 

It  did  seem  a  bit  incongrous  that  a  big 
sign  reading  "Danger,  Rattlesnake  Area"  and 
only  a  few  hundred  yards  away  on  the  beach 
see  dozens  of  pretty  girls  in  the  briefest  of 
bikini  bathing  suits. . 

Dirty  and  bearded,  we  hardly  fit  In  with 
the  weekend  crowd  of  sunbathers  and 
picnickers.  So  we  quickly  shoved  off  again. 
Our  campsite  was  just  above  the  bridge  at 
VemlU  which  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
restricted  area  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission's Hanford  Reservation. 

Fish  heading  down  the  Columbia  River 
and  Its  tributaries  face  death  In  the  spinning 
turbines  of  dams  and  from  the  same  em- 
bolism (bends)  which  affects  deepsca  divers, 
changing  depths  too  rapidly. 

But  many  state  and  federal  agencies  are 
working  hard  to  end  these  hazards. 

We've  seen  some  of  these  efforts  during  our 
dam-hopping  cruise  down  the  Columbia.  And 
we've  talked  to  many  experts  who  are  deeply 
Involved  In  thU  work. 

An  experiment  which  U  hoped  will  prevent 
young  salmon  and  steelhead  from  being 
trapped  In  the  dam  turbines  Is  under  way 
this  week  at  the  new  Ice  Harbor  Dam  on  the 
Snake  River  which  joins  the  Columbia  near 
the  Trl-Cltles. 

"The  embolism  danger — caused  by  excessive 
nitrogen  content  In  the  water  from  dam 
spillways — Is  forcing  hatchery  officials  to 
delay  releasing  several  million  flsh  for  the 
downriver  migration. 

But  dam  operators  believe  that  once  the 
full  Columbia  River  dam  system  Is  com- 
pleted and  In  proper  use,  the  nitrogen  prob- 
lem will  be  solved. 

Federal  and  sUte  leaders  Involved  In  the 
construction  and  operation  of  the  many  dams 
on  the  Columbia  and  Its  tributaries  know 
fuU-weU  that  there  Is  opposition  to  their 
work  from  conservationists  and  tports-com- 
merclal  fishermen. 

The  dam  forces  are  trying  to  protect  flsh 
runs. 

However,  flshlng  on  the  Northwest's  mighty 
jlvers  probably  wUl  never  be  as  it  once  was. 
This  doesn't  necessarily  mean  that  fishing 
wlU  end.  It  wlU  change.  Migrations  will  be 
artificially  Induced,  more  flsh  wlU  be 
hatchery  started  and  pond  reared. 

The  days  of  Indian  fishing  from  rock*  over- 
looking river  rapids  are  gone  forever.  Reser- 
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Tolra  behind  the  dams  have  ellmln«ted  that 
•ctlrlty. 

But  the  same  reservoirs  provide  constant 
hydroelectric  power  sources .  flood  control  and 
recreational -commercial  boating  routes. 

The  test  under  way  this  week  on  the  Snake 
River  Involves  use  of  a  new  river  screen  to 
divert  migrating  fish  up  to  slots  In  a  sluice- 
way which  would  pass  them  safely  aroimd 
dam  turbines. 

As  many  as  IS  to  30  per  cent  of  fish  facing 
each  dam  without  such  facilities  may  die. 

Two  of  the  Northwest's  newer  danu — John 
Day  and  Little  Oooee — have  large  pipes  which 
provide  a  dam  bypass  for  fish.  But  all  the 
older  dams  are  without  such  equipment. 

If  the  test  at  Ice  Harbor  Is  successful,  simi- 
lar slots  and  sluiceways  could  be  installed  at 
all  other  dams. 

In  our  trip  down  the  h\indreds  of  miles  of 
the  Columbia  from  Canada  to  the  Pacific, 
we've  seen  county,  state  and  federal  agencies 
cooperate  to  experiment  with  new  flsh-sav- 
lug  plana.  We've  seen  artlflclal  hatcheries 
and  rearing  ponds:  we've  looked  at  rearing 
ponds  made  in  as  natural  a  condition  as  pos- 
sible. We  have  viewed  flsh  ladders  for  up- 
stMam  movement  and  pipes  or  concrete 
'     alAftftways. 

lioat  active  In  much  of  this  work— aiding 
the  states  of  Washington  and  Oregon  and 
their  counties — have  been  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
WUdllfe  and  Fisheries. 

In  connection  with  the  Snake  River  tur- 
bine sluiceway  experiment  Is  a  project  to  con- 
struct the  world's  largest  steelhead  hatchery. 
This  Is  being  built  by  the  engineers  to  be 
operated  by  the  fisheries  bureau. 

Elxvcnth  DAT :   Columbia  Run 

Xxtenslon  of  upper  Columbia  navigation 
to  Wenatchee  Is  one  step  closer  to  reality 
with  approval  of  the  project  by  the  chief 
of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

This  could  eventually  mean  construction 
ot  the  last  possible  dam — Ben  Franklin — 
on  the  Columbia. 

To  open  the  river  to  navigation  upstream 
as  far  as  Wenatchee  would  necessitate  chan- 
nel Improvements  below  Priest  Rapids  dam 
and  Injtallatlon  of  locks  In  three  existing 
dams — Priest  Rapids,  Wanapum  (owned  by 
Grant  County  PTTD),  and  Rock  Island 
(owned  by  Che  land  County  PUD). 

This  observation  was  made  by  Richard  P 
Sellevold.  project  engineer,  Seattle  District. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  Sellevold  has  been 
accompanying  the  Herald-Sun  expeditionary 
force  on  a  trip  along  the  Columbia  from 
Trail,  B.  C.  to  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

There  were  two  different  plans  recom- 
mended by  the  corps  to  bring  navigation  up- 
stream to  Wenatchee.  Either.  Sellevold  says. 
Is  workable. 

Plan  Number  1  would  Include  dredging  of 
bars  along  a  57-mlle  stretch  of  the  Co- 
lumbia below  Priest  Rapids  Dam.  this  plan 
calls  for  locks  In  Priest  Rapids.  Wanapum 
lUKl  Rock  Island  dams  at  a  cost  of  1106  mil- 
ytlon. 
/  On  plan  Number  3  the  total  cost  of  the 
project  would  be  $107  million.  This  would 
Include  construction  of  the  Ben  Franklin 
lock  and  locks  In  the  three  other  dams.  If 
Ben  Franklin  Dam  were  constructed.  Selle- 
vold says.  It  would  eliminate  the  need  for 
most  of  the  dredging  of  the  channel. 

Sellevold  says  Corps  surveys  Indicate  that 
maintaining  the  channel  would  be  more 
economical  with  Ben  Franklin  Dam  than 
without. 

Opposition  to  the  Ben  Franklin  project  has 
stemmed  mostly  from  conservationists  who 
contend  that  the  additional  slack  water  Is 
harmful  to  wildlife.  It  was  In  one  of  these 
slack  water  areas  where  we  counted  more 
more  than  300  Canadian  geese  during  our 
river  trip. 

A  point  the  Bonneville  Power  Admlnls- 
trmUon  (BPA)  raises  U  that  Northwest  power 


demands  are  steadily  Increasing.  By  1974 
there  will  be  a  demand  for  83  per  cent  more 
power  than  there  Is  today. 

Ben  Franklin  would  be  a  power  producer. 

Another  Indication  of  power  needs  Is 
vividly  evident  In  the  construction  of  a  third 
powerhouse  at  Grand  Coulee. 

At  virtually  all  the  dams  on  the  Columbia, 
plans  are  In  the  hopper  to  Increase  their 
power  output  to  nieet  the  continuing  In- 
creases In  consumption. 

At  Chief  Joseph  Dam  at  Bridgeport  there 
were  provisions  built  In  to  increase  Its  pow- 
er output  when  the  need  arose.  Eleven  new 
generators  will  be  Installed  here  by  1976. 
This  win  bring  the  total  generating  units 
to  37. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Northwest  Is  going 
to  have  more  dams  or  more  kerosene  lamps 
as  the  population  continues  to  expand. 

Bonneville  Power  Administration  surveys 
show  that  the  annual  Increases  In  demands 
for  electrical  power  are  growing  at  the  rate 
of  about  one  million  kilowatts.  Ben  Frank- 
lin's proposed  16  generating  units  would 
produce  3.7  billion  kw  annually. 

As  for  the  navigation  project,  Sellevold 
says  the  locks  to  be  Installed  In  the  three 
existing  dams  would  be  86  feet  wide  by  676 
feet  long.  This  brings  us  to  a  problem  that 
has  been  kicked  around  for  years. 

Bonneville,  first  dam  on  the  Columbia 
River,  Is  the  big  bottleneck.  Its  locks  are  10 
feet  narrower  and  175  feet  shorter  than  locks 
In  The  Dalles.  John  Day  and  McNary  Dams. 

Locks  proposed  In  Priest  Rapids.  Wana- 
pum, Rock  Island  and  Ben  Franklin  (If  It's 
ever  built)  would  be  of  the  larger  variety. 

Bonneville  Is  a  bottleneck  on  the  Colum- 
bia. 

But  back  when  Bonneville  was  first  pro- 
posed local  Interests  fought  a  hard  battle 
to  get  the  locks  enlarged  to  their  present 
size.  Now  they  are  too  small. 

One  river  enthusiast  advocates  dynamiting 
Bonneville  and  "starting  all  over." 

But  the  problem  isn't  that  simple.  There 
are  advocates  of  a  new  dam  with  larger  locks 
and  advocates  of  simply  larger  locks. 

There  Is  a  major  Item  of  work  already 
planned  as  result  of  the  Canadian  treaty 
sromge,  and  the  advent  of  the  peaking  mode 
of  operation  of  Columbia  System  power 
projects. 

These  plans  Include  raising  the  spillway 
gates  from  50  to  60  feet  to  regulate  upstream 
peaking  discharges  from  The  Dalles  and  John 
Day  dams.  Individual  gate  hoists  will  be  pro- 
vided for  six  gates,  according  to  D.  W. 
PoUvka,  technical  liaison  officer  for  the  Port- 
Innd  District.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

These  modifications  will  raise  the  pool 
above  Bonneville  by  about  sis  feet.  Pollvka 
said,  and  will  necessitate  changes  In  fish 
ladders. 

There  Is  a  possibility  that  a  second  power- 
house at  Bonneville,  now  under  study,  could 
be  so  located  to  enable  the  corps  to  enlarge 
the  locks. 

Future  of  enlarged  locks  Is  hinged  to  con- 
struction of  a  second  powerhouse  planned 
for  completion  In  1977. 

There's  a  stretch  of  water  between  the 
Vemlta  toll  bridge  and  Richland  that  few 
public  boaters  have  seen  since  the  1940s. 
This  was  the  time  of  the  Manhattan  Proj- 
ect— the  building  of  the  world's  first  atomic 
bomb.  It's  best  known  today  as  the  Hanford 
Works. 

In  passing  through  this  67-mlle-Iong  ex- 
panse of  water,  I  couldn't  help  but  wouder 
why  these  are  restricted  waters.  Perhaps 
there  has,  and  always  will  be,  some  danger 
In  the  handling  of  radioactive  materials.  Or 
It  could  be  that  too  many  boaters  might 
wander  ashore  Into  areas  where  an  unseen 
danger  exists  In  the  form  of  radiation. 

Our  boat  and  crew  of  four  niade  the  first 
such  trip  through  the  Hanford  Works  any- 
one In  this  area  could  recall  In  several  years. 


aside  from  Corps  of  Engineers  guided  tours 
for  conservationists. 

Making  the  trip,  aside  from  myself,  were 
Don  Richardson.  Jack  Schneider  and  Pat 
Keough.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  repre- 
sentative aboard  for  this  stretch  of  river. 
Keough  has  been  Involved,  along  with  Dick 
Sellevold,  In  survey  and  planning  of  this 
portion  of  the  river's  futtire.  Bill  Llpsky,  fifth 
member  of  the  expeditionary  force,  was 
wheeling  our  shore  vehicle  over  this  stretch 
of  sotith  central  Washington  landscape. 

Within  a  short  distance  after  entering  the 
reservation  we  encountered  the  first  two  of 
nine  nuclear  reactors.  Each  covers  a  vast 
area  and  is  identified  by  two  tall  smoke- 
stacks. 

Less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  facilities  are 
In  operation  today  and  most  Important  of 
these  Is  the  third  complex  downstream  from 
the  Vemlta  Bridge.  This  complex  houses  the 
Washington  Public  Power  Supply  System's 
generators  which  produce  electricity  by  nu- 
clear energy. 

A  large  concrete  structure  on  the  river 
bank  houses  the  pumps  which  carry  water  to 
the  nuclear  plants  Inland. 

This  was  one  stretch  of  the  river  all  of 
our  crew  had  looked  forward  to  with  great 
expectations.  We  expected  to  see  an  abun- 
dance of  wildlife.  This  turned  out  to  be  two 
deer,  sighted  separately,  a  flock  of  36-50 
Canadian  geese  and  some  scattered  pairs. 

It  was  an  extremely  cold  river  ride  and  for 
the  first  time  we  encountered  rain  and  diffi- 
culties In  keeping  camera  lenses  wiped  clean. 

Along  the  shore  beside  each  of  the  nuclear 
plants  were  shoots  of  water,  smaller,  but 
resembling  Old  Faithful.  These  were  de- 
scribed as  a  sort  of  relief  vent  for  outfall 
water  used  as  a  coolant  for  the  reactors. 

Water  flowing  from  the  reactors,  after  the 
cooling  cycle.  Is  actually  minute  compared 
to  the  vast  body  of  water  this  96  degree  dis- 
charge enters. 

Such  electricity-producing  facilities,  op- 
ponents of  the  proposed  Ben  Franklin  Dam 
say,  are  much  more  "desirable  than  dams 
which  produce  power." 

On  the  other  hand,  proponents  of  Ben 
Franklin  Dam  are  saying  that  too  many  nu- 
clear power-producing  plants  on  the  river  are 
going  to  defeat  the  goals  of  conservationists 
whose  aim  is  to  preserve  flsh  and  wildlife. 

Lowell  Johnson,  representing  several  groups 
opposed  to  the  Ben  Franklin  Dam  project 
which  would  be  located  a  few  miles  upstream 
from  Richland,  talked  with  us  the  night  be- 
fore our  trip  through  the  Hanford  area. 

Johnson  told  us  that  this  was  not  a  good 
time  of  year  to  see  the  wildlife  (deer  and 
geese)  along  this  stretch  of  the  river.  He 
was  right.  He  also  explained  his  groups'  op- 
position to  the  Ben  Franklin  project — lack 
of  need  for  additional  electricity,  destruction 
of  a  valuable  refuge  for  wildlife,  creation  of 
more  slack  water  on  the  Columbia  and  In- 
undation of  Irreplaceable  Islands  where  gos- 
lings are  hatched. 

He  also  pointed  out  that  many  deer  are 
dropping  their  fawns  on  Islands  to  protect 
them  from  predators — man  and  beast.  The 
two  lone  deer  our  party  saw  were  on  Islands 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  last  deer  sighting, 
we  took  a  look  at  a  grotesque  remainder  of  a 
period  30-year8  in  the  past.  The  large  shell  of 
what  was  once  a  school  house  is  about  all 
that  is  left  of  the  town  of  Hanford. 

This  once  was  a  city  of  trailers  and  hastily 
built  homes  housing  more  than  60.000  work- 
ers on  the  Manhattan  project.  The  school  and 
a  waterfront  pumping  house  is  about  all  that 
remains.  A  few  hundred  feet  downstream  is 
the  Hanford  ferry  landing,  long  abandoned. 
Upstream  an  almdst  equal  distance  among 
some  trees  barren  of  leaves,  a  bald  eagle  cir- 
cled a  huge  nest  near  the  center  of  the 
grove. 

This  Is  the  second  bald  eagle  we  have  seen 
during  this  river  trip.  A  third  eagle  was  of 
the  golden  variety. 
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T^ncLFTa  Dst:  Colkticbia  Rum 

The  big  river  we're  cruising  falls  more  than 

1  000  feet  from  the  Canadian  border  to  the 

P«clflc.  but  we've  noticed  Uttle  of  the  descent 

so  far.  ..  «j.  .    4. 

Today,  however,  we  took  a  drop  of  93  feet 

all  at  once. 

It  was  our  first  passage  through  the  locks 
of  one  of  this  river's  11  dams.  The  lower  four 
dams  only  have  locks. 

The  trip  through  the  McNary  Dam  locks 
was  uneventfva  but  interesting.  Our  18-foot 
boat,  which  has  seemed  mighty  large  In  some 
of  the  upper  ColumWa's  narrow  stretches, 
felt  like  a  tiny  peanut  all  alone  In  the  lock 
as  the  plug  was  pulled  to  let  water,  boat  and 
crew  fall  rapidly  and  steadily. 

A  group  of  touring  school  children  stood 
at  the  rails  of  the  lock  as  we  started  down. 
They  cheered  and  waved  and  we  grinned  like 
dime  novel  heroes. 

Then  several  of  the  youngsters  thought  It 
would  be  fun  to  spit  down  into  the  chasm  of 
the  lock. 

Otir    "public"    immedUtely    Isecame    our 

enemy. 

To  reach  McNary  Dam  and  to  glide  through 
l>eautlful  Umatilla  LAke  and  between  It  and 
John  Day  Dam,  we  cruised  100  miles  down 
river  from  the  Trl-Cltles  area.  In  the  Trl- 
Cltles  we  saw  the  first  real  evidence  of  the 
Colvimbla  as  a  watery  arterial  for  commerce. 
Tall  grain  storage  silos  were  everywhere 
for  the  transportation  of  Inland  Empire 
wheat  to  the  coast.  And  oU  and  petroleimi 
facilities  for  holding  of  fuels  botind  upstream 
from  Vancouver-Portland  are  seen  in  abun- 
dance. 

Barges,  too,  and  tugboats  testify  to  the 
river  traffic  now  picking  up. 

We  met  a  river  traffic  cop.  In  addition. 
An  Oregon  State  Patrol  boat — we're  In  the 
section  of  the  Columbia  which  borders  the 
two  states— hailed  us  In  midstream  to  check 
our  safety  equipment. 

John  Day  Dam  Is  our  target  for  tomorrow. 
A  new  dam.  It  backs  up  waters  to  form 
Umatilla  Lake  reservoir. 

This  reservoir's  waters  can  really  kick  up 
when  the  wind  whistles  down  the  Columbia. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  officials  told  us  of 
bucking  8  to  10-foot  waves  during  bad  blows. 
But  the  reservoir  was  as  placid  as  a  mill 
pond  when  we  came  through. 

We  passed  several  small  towns.  Including 
one — called  Arlington— which  was  relocated 
a  year  ago  when  the  John  Day  Dam  waters 
began  rising. 

Our  Corps  of  Engineers  represenUtlve 
during  this  portion  of  the  trip  Is  Ivan  Don- 
aldson, biologist  with  more  than  30  years' 
service  with  the  corps. 

A  history  buff,  Donaldson's  stories  of  Co- 
lumbia River  pioneers  and  wildlife  kept  us 
fascinated  for  many  an  hour. 

WhUe  In  the  John  Day  reservoir,  Donald- 
son told  us  of  last  year's  Operation  Oooee 
Egg.  With  waters  rising  rapidly,  a  force  of 
boatmen  and  helicopter  pilots  rushed  to  the 
marshy  Islands  and  beaches  to  collect  the 
eggs  of  geese  which  nest  there. 

Moce  than  3.000  eggs  were  saied  and  taken 
to  hatcheries  in  other  areas. 

Donaldson  also  explained  something  we 
had  seen  up  river  near  Wanapum  Dam. 
There  on  a  tiny  island  were  dozens  of  plat- 
forms atop  16  to  20-foot  posU.  The  plat- 
forms are  Intended  as  geese  nesU  but  It's 
not  yet  certain  that  the  geese  will  approve 
of  the  artlflclal  homes. 

Ahead  of  us — at  Bonneville's  Dam's  flsh 
ponds — may  be  an  opportunity  to  see  some 
of  the  big  sturgeon  raised  there. 

Donaldson  reported  that  the  sturgeon  In 
the  lower  Ocrttunbl*  sometimes  grow  to  a 
large  size  and  Uvs  to  an  old  age.  Iaw  pro- 
hibits catching  any  of  the  flsh  shorter  than 
three  feet  In  length  or  longer  than  six  feet. 
In  1961,  an  Indian  fisherman  snagged  a 
sturgeon  near  the  Dalles  Dam  which  was 
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11%   feet  long  and  weighed  900  pounds.  It 
contained  160  pounds  of  roe. 

Donaldson — by  scientlflc  examination  <rf 
fln  sections  which  tell  age  like  tree  rings — 
found  the  big  flsh  to  be  83  years  old. 

Indian  flshlng  on  this  section  ot  the  Co- 
Itunbla  may  provide  a  hazard  for  our  Marys- 
vllle-biUlt  boat.  It  is  reported  to  us  that 
flshlng  nets  frequently  extend  out  Into  the 
river  with  Uttle  or  no  markings,  so  we're 
keeping   wary  eyes  open. 

A  complaint  about  this  Umatilla  Lake  res- 
ervoir was  voiced  by  skipper  Jack  Schneider 
who  sees  a  need  for  improvement  of  navi- 
gational aids.  There  are  few  hard-to-flnd 
channel  markers. 

Boating  seems  deetlned  to  Increase  In  all 
of  the  Columbia's  reservoirs.  Most  officials 
recognize  the  need,  therefore,  for  more 
camjring  and  boating  facilities  and  better 
navigational  ads. 

Clarence  Scammons  Is  an  unusual  man. 
He  lives  where  Columbia  River  breakers  can 
be  heard  day  and  night.  And,  at  75,  neither 
Scammons  nor  his  wife  would  entertain  the 
Idea  of  moving  away  from  their  riverside 
acreage  seven  miles  north  of  Vantage. 

When  Wanapum  Dam  was  being  built  a 
short  distance  below  Vantage,  Scammons  had 
some  200  acres  of  land  which  he  gave  up  In 
connection  with  the  Wanapum  project.  Un- 
like most  people  who  have  to  sell  ofT  land 
which  Is  to  be  Inundated  by  reservoir  waters, 
Scammons  Is  by  no  means  a  bitter  man.  "I 
get  along  with  everybody."  he  says. 

Since  1950.  Scammons  has  been  pursuing  a 
hobby  of  collecting  artifacts.  Indian  relics 
and  petrified  trees  which  seem  to  abound  on 
his  remaining  property  which  stretches  west- 
ward from  the  river. 

Lining  the  shore  alongside  his  small  cabin 
are  tons  of  petrified  logs.  He  estimates  he 
has  collected  more  than  50  tons  of  the  trees 
and  that  many  more  remain  on  his  land. 
The  collection  has  been  labeled  as  priceless 
by  geologists. 

Scammons  came  to  the  river  in  1898  when 
his  family  moved  to  a  town,  now  Inundated 
by  Wanapum  reservoir,  known  as  Spanish 
Castle  or  Cape  Point.  He  likes  to  recall  that 
he  made  the  trip  In  a  saddlebag  counter- 
weighted  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  horse 
by  a  saddlebag  full  of  small  puppies. 

Scammons  came  to  this  part  of  the  river 
In  1932.  Here's  where  he  will  stay. 

Aside  from  his  collection  of  petrlfled  tree 
logs,  Scammons  also  has  a  wide  assortment 
of  artifacts.  An  unusual  Item  Is  an  Indian 
salmon  spear  he  found  In  a  cave  50  yards 
from  his  cabin  20  years  after  moving  Into 
the  cabin. 

"I  Just  never  got  around  to  exploring  that 
cave,"  he  said. 

One  of  his  treasures  Is  a  piece  of  petrlfled 
wood  sliced  by  saw  from  a  log  and  polished 
to  a  high  lustre.  He  also  collects  some  un- 
unusal  pieces  of  driftwood,  an  assortment 
of  old  trucks  and  thousands  of  arrowheads. 
Visitors  come  to  see  Clarence  Scammons 
collection  by  river  and  by  car.  The  average 
Is  somewhere  around  1,000  annually  and  there 
are  no  signs  asking  a  contribution  to  the 
cause. 

"Clarence  wants  only  to  share  this  wealth 
of  historic  trivia  with  everyone."  Mrs.  Scam- 
mons said.  And  geologists  are  glad  he  does. 
A  visiting  geological  student  termed  the  col- 
lection far  more  extensive  than  the  one  at 
Ginkgo  State  Park  and  "far  more  valuable 
for  study." 

Asked  If  a  visitor  could  have  a  small 
sample,  Clarence  replied:  "I've  got  lots  of 
samples.  Don't  take  those,  I'll  get  some  real 
good  ones." 


THniTBENTH  Dat:  Columbia  Run 
We  trade  sagebrush  for  evergreens  today 

and  passed  through  the  last  three  dams  on 

this  whopper  of  a  river. 

After  a  night  camped  at  the  juncture  of 

the  Coltimbla  and  the  John  Day  Elvers— 


where  we  fell  asleep  to  the  near  barnyard- 
like cackllngs  of  wild  Ohukers — we  started 
a  long  and  fast  downriver  trip  which  ended 
at  the  Washington  State  Park  Department's 
Beacon  Rock  camp  ground,  above  Vancouver 
about  26  miles. 

The  John  Day  area  has  the  brownish-red 
tint  to  sun-expoeed  hillsides  and  velvety- 
green  to  shaded  areas  that  typify  much  of 
the  eastern  slopes  this  time  of  year. 

And  yet  only  a  few  miles  downstream  we 
returned  to  the  timbered  hills  of  the  western 
side  of  the  state. 

While  looking  at  those  barren  hills,  we 
were  reminded  by  Army  engineer  biologist 
Ivan  Donaldson  of  the  story  of  John  Day 
himself,  a  trapper  and  Northwest  pioneer. 
Day — for  whom  at  least  one  city  and  a 
dam  are  named— was  captured  by  Indiana 
who  stripped  him  and  turned  him  loose  in 
the  desolate  sagebrush  where  he  wandered 
for  weeks  before  being  rescued. 

On  this  section  of  the  river  we  are  fol- 
lovrtng  the  route  of  famed  explorers  Meri- 
wether Lewis  and  George  Clark.  Our  full  trip, 
however,  follows  the  course  of  a  much  lesser 
known  but  Important  Army  Engineer  path- 
finder Lt.  Symons.  who  charted  the  full 
Columbia  in  1881,  traveling  downriver  In  an 
Indian  canoe. 

We  have  Lt.  Symons'  charts  and  log  aboard 
our  boat  for  comparisons. 

In  this  same  general  area,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Deschutes  River,  we  could  see  faint 
lines  leading  dovm  to  the  river  from  hill- 
tops which  told  an  equally  exciting  story. 
They  are  the  remnants  of  traces  left  by  cov- 
ered wagon  wheels  of  pioneers  who  came  over 
the  hump  to  the  PromUed  Land  of  the  West 
Coast.  ,  ^. 

As  we  moved  through  the  last  three 
dams— McNary,  The  Dalles  and  Bonneville— 
we  encountered  more  and  more  river  traffic. 
Big  tugs  with  pilot  houses  high  atop  der- 
ricks pushed  huge  barges  upstream. 

Indian  flshermen  scurried  about  In  out- 
board motor  boats  checking  their  flshnets 
which  extend  out  Into  the  Columbia  at  many 
points,  marked  haphazardly  with  old  tire 
inner  tubes  or  floating  bleach  bottles.  A 
pair  of  such  flshermen  proudly  held  up  sev- 
eral big  salmon— one  weighing  at  least  35 
tKiunds — for  us  to  see. 

Many  wild  fowl  also  were  spotted  between 
McNary  and  Bonneville.  And  on  the  beach, 
the  expedition's  truck  driver  of  the  day  saw 
birds  of  another  color — the  season's  flrst  ^ 
tourists.  Auto  license  plates  from  many 
states  are  gathering  at  Columbia  .scenic 
points.  .     . 

Towns  are  getting  closer  together,  too.  And 
we're  now  not  far  from  Oregon's  largest  city. 
Portland.  We  passed  Harvey  Aluminum  Com- 
pany's plant  at  The  Dallas.  Ore.,  and  saw 
the  spot  m  Washington's  Klickatat  County, 
across  the  river,  where  Harvey  plans  to  build 
a  new  aluminum  facility. 

FoirRTEENTK    DAT!     COLUMBIA    RUN 

Explorers  Lewis  and  Clark  slept  not  more 
than  100  yards  from  where  we  did  last  night 
during  their  historic  trek  west  more  than 
163  years  ago.  , 

We  thought  of  those  famed  men  as  we 
talked  ColumbU  River  history  at  our  Beacon 
Rock  campsite  last  night  and  again  as  we 
scrambled  out  of  sleeping  bags  early  today  to 
head  Into  the  lower  reaches  of  this  mighty 
river. 

Although  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition 
of  1805-06  did  much  to  firmly  establish  the 
United  States  claim  to  this  Northwest  area, 
other  white  men  were  here  earlier  and  In 
just  as  an  adventiu-esome  way. 

The  Indians,  of  course,  were  here  long  be- 
fore.  Indian   lore   and    hair-raising   out-of 
doors  tales  stlU  are  discussed. 

Our  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  representa 
tlve  in  this  area.  Ivan  Donaldson,  told  of  a 
sighting  only  weeks  ago   of   "Blgfoot."   the 
half     human-half-snlmal     creature     whose 
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tracks  and  i4>p«*r»noea  have  stirred  much 
of  the  West  for  years. 

Bl^oot  didn't  show  up  but  we  got  up 
early  and  turned  our  trusty  18-foot  Relnall 
boat  Into  choppy  water  of  the  Columbia 
Gorge. 

It  waant  long  before  we  left  the  grandew 
of  the  gorge  for  the  hustle  and  bustle  of 
lower  river  barge  traffic.  At  the  Camas- 
Wasboiigal  area,  we  began  running  past  the 
first  of  a  series  of  palatial  rlverbank  homes. 
At  the  outskirts  of  the  Portland-Vancouver 
complex,  we  knew  we  were  In  clvUlaatloo 
when  a  jet  airliner  roared  low  overhettd  In 
approaching  the  Portland  International  Air- 
port. 

The  Port  of  Vancouver  was  busy. 
All  docks  at  the  port  were  filled  with 
ocean-gotng  vessels  and  six  more  big  ships 
hung  at  anchor  In  the  stream.  Included  was 
one  Norwegian  cargo  ship  I've  seen  In  Everett 
and  a  Japanese  vessel  which  carries  Far  Bast 
automobiles  to  these  shores. 

Remember  when  Everett  was  the  unload- 
ing port  for  Buropean-bullt  automobiles? 

Not  far  below  Vancouver,  however,  we  again 
returned  to  more  pastoral  scenery. 

SfUvle  Island — a  long  and  beautiful  stretch 

^  of  IfOd — begins  In  the  Columbia  just  below 

"  the    Willamette    River's    mouth.    The    Army 

Engineer  traveler  with  us  now.  Allen  Terry, 

told  us  how  the  Island  received  Its  name. 

A  Frenchman  named  Sauvle  was  hired  by 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Co.  years  ago  to  establish 
a  dairy  on  the  island,  not  far  from  the  Brit- 
ish trading  company's  Fort  Vancouver  loca- 
tion. He  was  to  produce  butter  tor  sale  by 
the  British  to  the  Russians  much  farther 
north  In  this  great  wlldemees. 

Sauvle's  Island,  at  the  time  of  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  trek  west  was  home  for  an  esti- 
mated 2.500  Indians  who  lived  an  easy  life 
on  fish,  wild  fowl  and  the  Wapato  or  wild  po- 
tato which  grew  in  abundance  in  the  Island's 
tiny  lakes  and  marshes. 

Diseases  brought  by  the  white  men  killed 
nearly  all  of  the  Indians.  And  a  white  man 
who  planted  carp  In  an  upstream  area  set  the 
stage  for  the  end  of  the  Wapato. 

A  spring  freshet  broke  out  his  dam.  send- 
ing his  carp  downstream.  The  fish  soon 
sprefMl  over  much  of  the  lower  river  area  and 
at*  up  all  the  wild  potatoes. 

That  Sauvle  Island  area  Is  believed  to  have 
been  at  one  time,  one  of  the  largest  wildfowl 
refuges  In  the  West. 

Lewis  and  Clark  camped  on  Sauvle  Island 
after  boating  down  from  Beacon  Rock.  Their 
journal  tells  of  the  men  being  unable  to 
sleep  because  of  the  noise  of  geese  and  ducks 
at  night. 

Down  near  St.  Helens,  Ore.,  we  passed  War- 
rior Rock,  a  stony  pinnacle  named  when  a 
British  military  man.  Lieutenant  Broughton, 
encountered  a  fleet  of  150  Indian  war  canoes 
there.  The  Britisher  bluffed  his  way  past  the 
war  party,  however,  and  none  of  his  small 
group  of  explorers  was  harmed. 

Today's  cruise  gave  us  a  contrast.  We  heard 
of  and  saw  places  of  historical  Interest;  and 
we  viewed  signs  of  atomic  age  progress. 

One  of  the  most  modern  of  concepts  we  en- 
countered was  the  atomic  age  plan  for  In- 
stallation of  a  nuclear  generation  plant  on 
the  Columbia  at  a  place  near  Trojan,  Ore., 
not  far  from  St.  Helens,  Ore.,  and  Longvlew, 
on  the  Washington  side.  Testing  already  Is 
\uiderway  for  the  plant's  erection.  This  site 
la  high  on  the  priority  Ust  of  about  a  dozen 
such  sites  in  the  Northwest. 

Another  of  the  high  priority  sites,  of 
course.  Is  near  Deception  Pass  In  upper  Puget 
Sound. 

The  four  dams  on  the  lower  Columbia  all 
have  locks  through  which  vessels  pass  on 
their  way  upstream  or  downstream.  McNary 
locks  is  the  first  encountered  on  the  way 
downstream  and  It's  a  huge  system,  but  far 
short  ot  the  dramatic  "presentation"  put  on 
by  the  John  D»y  Dam — largest  single  lift 
system  in  the  world. 


The  Dalles  locks  compare  somewhat  with 
McNary  but  the  real  bug-a-boo  is  at  Bonne- 
ville. 

At  Bonneville  the  approach  is  made  down 
the  swlftwaters  of  the  old  abandoned  Cas- 
cade Locks  nearly  three  miles  upstream — 
just  beyond  the  Bridge  of  the  Oods. 

If  ever  the  small  boat  was  In  danger  dur- 
ing our  two-weeks  Columbia  River  journey, 
it  was  here  where  the  swift  waters  slammed 
the  18-foot  Relnell  hard  against  the  concrete 
walls  approaching  the  entry  way. 

Without  a  horn  we  were  unable  to  signal 
the  locks  tender  and  there  was  no  signal 
system  such  as  we  had  found  at  the  three 
other  locks. 

Our  Corps  of  Engineers  representative 
aboard  at  this  time.  Ivan  Donaldson,  a  fish- 
eries biologist  and  Columbia  River  historian, 
ascended  a  ladder  on  the  locks  wall  after  a 
precarious  maneuver  by  Jack  Schneider,  our 
boat  skipper. 

Donaldson  leaped  for  the  rails  as  the  cur- 
rent slammed  the  lx>at  hard  against  the  wall. 
After  some  frantic  moments  the  boat  was 
finally  secured  to  the  wall  on  the  left  bank. 
There  was  a  delay  in  lockage  due  to  upstream 
traffic  piled  up  below  the  dam. 

Our  small  craft  provided  a  thrill  for  a  \'lslt- 
ing  elementary  class  as  we  struggled,  quite 
desperately,  to  secure  the  boat  once  inside 
the  small  ioclu.  The  water  here  was  nearly  as 
swift  as  it  had  been  at  the  approach. 

After  passing  through  the  three  huge  locks 
farther  upstream,  with  some  drops  well  over 
250  feet,  the  41 -foot  drop  at  Bonneville  was 
not  very  dramatic. 

The  locks  are  surprisingly  small.  They  are 
75  by  500  feet  compared  with  86  by  676  feet 
at  the  three  other  locks  farther  upstream. 
The  difference  of  11  feet  in  width  is  not 
nearly  as  noticeable  as  the  difference  of  175 
feet  in  length. 

Our  small  boat,  alone  In  the  locks  during 
every  passage,  seemed  crowded  at  Bonneville 
in  comparison  with  the  locks  farther  up- 
stream. This  is  where  the  rub.  literally,  begins 
with  barge  traffic. 

Bonneville  Locks  are  a  victim  of  planned 
obsolescence.  Being  the  first  dam  on  the 
river  it  establishes  the  size  of  loads  to  pass 
through  the  larger  locks  at  The  Dalles,  John 
Day  and  McNary. 

"The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  continues  to 
study  new  locks  for  Bonneville  in  connection 
with  a  second  powerhouse.  With  approval  of 
the  corps'  Chief  Engineer  in  Washington  and 
navigation  upstream  to  Wenatchee.  it  hardly 
seems  likely  Bonneville  locks  are  going  to 
continue  to  "call  the  shots"  on  barge  sizes. 
There  must  be  some  kind  of  irony  in  the 
fact  that  though  Bonneville's  loclcs  are  the 
shortest,  lowest  and  narrowest,  it  is  the  only 
one  capable  of  passing  ships  with  drafts  of 
up  to  IS  feet  of  water. 

FlFTSENTH  DaT:    COLOMBIA  BUN 

We  made  our  dash  to  the  sea  today. 

And  with  the  run  from  Longvlew  to  the 
Columbia  River  bar  at  the  shore  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  came  an  end  to  a  900-mlle 
Odyssey. 

None  of  our  crew  really  wanted  it  to  end. 
The  trip  down  one  of  the  world's  mightiest 
rivers  was  something  we'll  never  forget. 

We  ended  the  journey  on  just  as  modem 
a  navigational  note  as  the  beginning  had 
been  a  pioneering  one. 

For  much  of  our  up  river  cruising  we  used 
the  1881  charts  prepared  by  Army  Engineer 
Lt.  James  Symons.  The  last  100  miles  were 
covered  with  the  aid  of  1966  aerial  photo- 
maps  made  by  present-day  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  personnel. 

Both  were  exceptionally  accurate. 

The  final  leg  of  our  trip  was  begun  after  a 
night  in  a  Longvlew  motel.  Our  18-foot  boat, 
however,  were  berthed  across  the  Columbia 
in  Rainier.  Ore.,  since  Longvlew — a  busy 
commercial  port — has  little  in  the  way  of 
pleasurecraft  moorage. 

Aboard  for  the  last  day  was  engineer  Allen 


Terry,  a  dredging  expert  on  the  lower  Co- 
lumbia. He's  also  an  old  Merchant  Marine 
seaman  and  a  native  of  the  southwest  Wash- 
ington area. 

Terry  pointed  out  the  piling  stub  ends  In 
dozens  of  river  coves  where  fishing  canneries 
and  logging  camps  once  abounded.  He  esti- 
mated that  in  past  years  there  were  hun- 
dreds of  such  small  enterprises  on  the  Co- 
lumbia from  the  Vancouver-Portland  area  to 
Astoria. 

Many  of  the  river  fishermen  then  used 
teams  of  horses  to  pull  in  nets  which  had 
been  extended  and  circled  by  small  boats 
We  saw  the  remnants  of  several  bams  and 
corrals  at  such  sites. 

And  scattered  between  the  logging  and 
fishing  camps  were  several  little  towns  that 
had  been  rip-roaring  centers  of  sin  and  re- 
laxation for  hard-working  woods  and  river- 
men  in  past  years.  The  tiny  communities 
are  sedately  quiet  now. 

The  Columbia  estuary  can  really  kick  up 
with  high  winds  but  we  were  fortunate  in 
our  trip  to  right  down  to  our  last  docking 
at  nwaco.  The  wind  had  been  blowing  gentu 
from  the  east  for  two  days. 

But  to  make  certain.  Skipper  Jack  Schnei- 
der—at Terry's  suggestion  and  invitation— 
pulled  our  boat  up  to  the  big  Army  dredge 
boat  Wahkiakum  in  the  center  of  the  river 
upstream  from  Astoria. 

The  water  was  tmuncy  and  we  got  a  bit 
wet  getting  tied  up.  Several  husky  and  life- 
Jacketed  Army  Engineers  men  scrambled  over 
the  dredge's  pipelines  to  help  us  with  liner- 
Then  we  climbed  aboard  the  big  dredge- 
built  as  a  steam-powered  vessel  In  1913-  td 
enjoy  a  warm  cup  of  coffee  with  the  captain 
With  word  that  the  mouth  of  the  Colum- 
bia would  be  safe  for  several  more  hours, 
we  soon  left  for  the  last  few  miles  of  our 
trip. 

The  engine  revved  up,  we  charged  across 
the  near  five-mile  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
Only  a  hundred  yards  or  so  from  our  des- 
tination, we  brushed  over  the  top  of  a  new 
sandbar,  kicked  mud  and  sand  with  the  prop 
and  came  to  a  quick  stop  to  check  for  dam- 
age. 

It  was  then  that  Bill  Hill — driving  the 
truck  this  day — called  over  the  radio  to 
urgently  ask  oiu-  location  and  the  reason  for 
o\ir  delay.  He'd  been  considering  telephoning 
the  Coast  Guard,  he  said  later. 
But  things  were  fine. 
We  edged  into  an  nwaco  dock  to  be  lifted 
from  the  water  in  grand  style  by  one  of 
the  friendly  operators  of  nwaco's  many 
charter  fishing  businesses  which  have  boat 
cranes. 

The  last  day's  run  was  under  overcast 
skies,  the  second  we  had  seen  on  the  trip 
But  the  cloudy  gloom  and  the  sadness  of 
the  journey's  end  didn't  deter  our  enjoy- 
ment. 

We  met  big  oceanliners  coming  up  river; 
we  saw  more  pastorial  areas:  we  watched 
dozens  of  fishermen  casting  lines  from  newlv 
created  beaches. 

And  we  learned  more  history.  Engineer 
Terry  pointed  out  Puget  Island  in  the  lower 
Columbia,  an  Island  labeled  after  the  same 
mariner  whose  name  was  given  to  our  own 
inland  sea. 

Terry  also  showed  us  a  rocky  beach  at 
the  base  of  a  cliff  where  explorers  Lewis  and 
Clark  were  marooned  for  six  days  by  storms 
in  1805. 

Lewis  and  Clark,  Lieutenant  Symons  and 
other  early  river  runners  never  had  the  com- 
fort and  safety  we  did  In  our  trip.  But  we'll 
wager  they  were  no  more  impressed  by  the 
mighty  Columbia  than  we. 

One  can't  help  but  cast  a  jaundiced  eye  at 
the  idea  a  man  and  his  wife  can  "run"  the 
Columbia  River  in  their  cabin  cruiser  as 
routinely  as  going  to  the  neighborhood 
grocery  store. 

But  such  an  idea  is  often  talked  up. 
Firsthand  experience  tells  lu  there  la  noth- 
ing  routine   about   boating   the   Columbia 
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from  Trail,  B.C.,  to  its  mouth  at  Cape  Dls- 
appolnment.  Tbue's  not  a  man  among  the 
five  aboard  our  16-foot  Relnell  that  wUl  tell 
you  this  job  la  a  routine  one.  If  someoiM 
else  should  tell  you  to  the  contrary,  consider 
these  factors: 

I  spent  two  months  planning  our  two  week 
trip.  Stretches  of  the  river  had  to  be  "scouted" 
by  car  for  a  first-hand  look  at  some  pre- 
carious waters  that  have  cost  lives  of  un- 
wary boaters  and  equipment. 

Details  had  to  be  worked  out  for  prob- 
lems like  portaging,  gasoline  supply  and  get- 
ting it  to  the  boat,  and  personal  contacts 
with  people  whom  we  could  rely  on  to  come 
to  our  rescue  In  event  of  overwhelming 
problems. 

And  there  have  been  problems,  and  a  lot 
of  people  have  come  to  our  rescue  particu- 
larly on  portaging  where  our  positive  trac- 
tion truck  could  not  handle  the  job  of  re- 
covering otir  boat. 

Our  job  has  not  been  a  race  against  time 
but  one  of  documentation  of  river  events  In  as 
safe  and  sane  a  manner  as  possible. 

There  have  been  some  indications  that  all 
one  has  to  do  Is  put  his  boat  In  the  water 
at  Dwaco,  for  example,  and  push  the  bow 
against  the  current. 

This  Is  true  to  a  certain  point.  The  first 
four  dams  up  the  Coliunbia  from  Ilwaco  have 
locks.  Bonneville,  The  Dallas,  John  Day  and 
McNary  dams.  Through  these  locks  one  can 
boat  all  the  way  to  Richland  without  any 
difficulty.  But  that's  a  long  way  from  the 
Canadian  border. 

At  Richland,  there's  a  67-mlle  stretch  ot 
water  under  control  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  (AEC)  and  boating  through  this 
expanse  of  vrater  Is  by  permission  only. 

There  are  no  facilities  below  or  above  the 
Prleet  Rapids  Dam  to  take  a  boat  out  of  the 
water  or  return  it  to  water.  The  nearest 
place  would  be  within  few  miles  of  tte  dam. 
But  to  do  this  would  require  a  shore  vehicle 
(as  we  are  using)  as  this  area  is  total  desola- 
tion, except  for  the  toll  bridge  at  Vernlta. 

Here  one  could  call  a  tow  truck  and  trailer 
to  effect  portage,  but  our  examination  of  this 
possibility  Indicated  that  no  such  service 
exists.  II  It  had  we  would  have  fa«ed  the 
problem  of  boat  size  matching  the  teller. 

Not  the  least  of  problems  one  encotlnters 
is  the  business  ot  refueling.  We  have  carried 
five  cans  of  gasoline  (6  gallons  sizes)  and 
without  our  land  vehicle  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  maintain  the  supply. 

In  certain  reaches  of  the  river  there  are 
marinas  but  these  are  few  and  It's  a  long 
way  between  tbem.  The  distance  between 
Richland  and  Grand  Coulee  where  the  seven 
dams  without  locks  are  located  totals  about 
275  miles. 

If  present  plans  to  Install  locks  in  Prtefet 
Rapids,  Wanapum  and  Rock  Island  Dams  ma- 
terialize, 125  miles  of  addlUonal  boating 
pleasure  will  be  added  to  the  river.  Then  the 
boater  can  put  In  at  Ilwaco  and  cruise  465 
miles  without  pulling  his  boat  from  the 
water. 

For  the  boating  enthusiast  who  spends  a 
lot  of  time  on  bis  vessel  there's  a  boater^ 
paradise  In  Lake  Roosevelt  (when  the  reser- 
voir is  full).  Oddly  enough  there  are  few 
boaters  per  acre  of  water  due  primarily  to 
sparseness  at  population  In  this  section  of 
Washington  State. 

Development  of  marinas  has,  however, 
been  slow  in  coiplng.  By  the  time  the  bo*t- 
ing  crowd  discovers  and  converges  on  Roose- 
velt Lake  there  will  no  doubt  be  a  surge 
In  btillding  of  f  aclUties  to  make  boating  more 
pleasurable  in  this  area. 

Back  at  Homx 

With  approximately  000  miles  of  Columbia 
River  under  our  keel,  we  Herald  dam  hoppers 
teel  convinced  that  Washington  State  mad 
the  Pacific  Northwest  has  a  watery  asset 
>econd  to  none  in  the  world. 

The  Columbia  River  flows  1,216  miles  from 


its  first  beginning  high  In  British  Coliunbia 
Canada  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  at  Astoria,  Ore. 
The  drainage  area  includes  much  of  Wash- 
ington, Oregon,  Idaho  and  British  Columbia, 
and  some  parts  of  Montana. 

More  than  40,000  square  miles  of  drainage 
area  is  In  Canada  and  219,500  square  miles  of 
drainage  in  this  nation. 

We  cruised  the  mighty  Columbia  from 
above  the  U.S.-Canadian  border  to  the  river's 
flve-mile-wide  mouth  at  Astoria-Ilwaoo. 

The  Columbia  has  changed  drastically  in 
the  past  30  years. 

Prior  to  that  time,  the  river  ran  fast  and 
free.  Since  then  11  dams  have  been  con- 
structed— there  is  Ulk  of  a  12th — to  furnish 
hydroelectric  generation,  flood  control,  crop 
Irrigation,  and  recreational-commercial  wa- 
terways. 

The  river  still  runs  fast  though  it  Is  deeper 
because  of  backed-up  waters,  and  it  still  runs 
reasonably  free  despite  the  dams. 

We  left  the  river  feeling  that  the  changes 
made  along  this  regional,  watery  necklace 
are  good.  Washington  State  and  the  Pacific 
Northwest  could  never  have  grown  to  Its 
present  steture  without  low-cost  electric 
power,  land  irrigation  and  navigational  Im- 
provement. 

Population  pressures  now  mounting  will 
require  that  we  in  the  Northwest  look  even 
more  closely  to  the  Columbia  for  sustenance. 

And  it  means  that  we  will  have  to  be 
aware  also  of  those  elsewhere  who  are  looking 
to  the  Columbia. 

Continued  opposition  to  plans  for  diversion 
of  Columbia  waters  to  the  Southwestern 
United  States  seems  Imperative. 

Despite  our  pleasure  in  first-hand  discovery 
of  the  benefits  from  Columbia  changes,  we 
see  the  need  for  more.  And  at  the  same  time 
we  see  danger  In  alterations  to  the  river  that 
are  not  thought  out,  not  weighed  against 
possible  side-effects  of  a  detrimental  nature. 

After  taking  our  small  boat  down  much  of 
the  river's  length,  we  see  room  for  naviga- 
tional Improvements. 

Following  discussions  with  dozens  of  per- 
sons, we  see  a  need  for  continued  expansion 
of  hydroelectric  facilities. 

We  also  believe  that  the  river  must  play  a 
role  in  new  nuclear  power  generation. 

And — without  any  contradiction  with  these 
other  convictions — we  feel  there  must  be 
greater  attention  paid  to  the  ColumWa 
fishery. 

A  nation  that  oon  send  men  to  the  moon 
should  have  the  scientific  capability  of  con- 
trolling earthbound  environments.  The  Co- 
lumbia, as  mighty  as  it  is,  can  be  twisted, 
turned,  ruled  and  made  compatible  to  the 
needs  of  humans  and  wildlife  alike. 

Certainly  the  river  and  the  lands  around  it 
will  never  be  the  same.  We  marveled  at  the 
history  of  the  Columbia  as  we  cruised  down- 
streajn. 

Indians,  pioneers,  fish  runs  of  a  size  that 
stagger  the  imagination.  These  are  things  of 
the  past,  things  we  should  not  forget  but 
things  that  will  not  return. 

In  remembering,  we  should  not  despair. 

The  Columbia — if  conservationists  and  In- 
dusts'lalists  win  learn  to  more  fully  cooper- 
ate—can do  something  for  everyone. 

We  found  many  shoals  blocking  such  de- 
velopment: 

Too  strenuous  a  bias  on  the  part  of  both 
conservationists  and  industrismsts,  provln- 
clallsm  by  persons  within  counties  of  this 
state  and  those  of  other  states  In  the  Colum- 
bia basin,  lack  of  long-range  goals  and  plan- 
ning, and  that  old  bugaboo,  govemmen«»l 
red  ti^>e  and  budget  slashing.  f 

We  also  saw  beacons  of  encouragement. 

Dedicated  men  of  many  agencies  are  aware 
of  the  Columbia's  potentials  and  needs.  We 
were  impreesed  by  the  actions  and  aspira- 
tions of  certain  men  in  the  Army  Corps  ot 
Bnglneers,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
county  public  utility  districts,  sports  and 
fishing   groups,   federal   and  state  park  de- 


partments and  the  federal  and  state  wildlife  ' 
organizations . 

The  Columbia  River  cruise  with  Its  dam- 
hopping  and  locks  passages  is  over  for  our 
Herald  news-photo  team  but  the  memory 
certainly  will  linger. 

Information  we  gained  will  provide  back- 
ground for  many  stories  to  come. 

Now  that  the  trip  is  ended — with  its  share 
of  frustrations  and  a  big  slice  of  adventure — 
we  think  back  with  great  appreciation  to 
many  Individuals  and  groups  for  assistance. 

Plrst  and  most  importantly,  Herald-West- 
ern Sun  Publisher  Robert  Best  gave  us  the 
go-ahead  and  encouragement. 

Then  the  jD.8.  Army  Corjjs  of  Engineers 
was  quick  to  offer  co-operation  and  to  send 
five  of  its  top  men — ^river  experts  all — to 
accompany  us  during  different  phases  ot  the 
trip. 

Officials  frcHn  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, Public  Utility  Districts  in  Chelan.  Grant 
and  Douglas  counties  provided  valuable  in- 
formation and  assistance. 

We  met  fine  cooperation  from  personnel 
of  the  National  Park  Service,  the  Washing- 
ton State  Park  Department,  the  Washington 
Game  Department  and  the  U.S.  Atomic  En- 
ergy Conunlseion. 

Sen.  Henry  Jaclcson  and  Congressman 
Lloyd  Meeds  made  inquiries  for  us  of  several 
federal  agencies. 

And  many  Snohomish  County  individuals 
and  firms  came  to  our  rescue. 

Larry  Mayle,  vice  president  of  Relnell  Boat 
Co..  In  Marysvllle,  was  the  visionary  who 
agreed  with  us  about  the  trip's  value  at  the 
outset.  He  furnished  the  18-foot  Inboard- 
outboard  mot<v  boat  with  which  we  made 
the  trip.  That  boat — we  nicknamed  it  "Miss- 
print" — now  is  on  display  at  the  House  of 
Boats  on  So.  Evergreen  Way. 

Then  Bob  Copeland,  of  Cor<|B  Auto  Elec- 
tric Co.,  suppUed  us  with  a  tit  of  motor 
replacement  parts  to  carry  for  emergencies 
Luckily  we  had  to  use  none  of  the  parte. 

Everett  Coast  Guardsmen  offered  advice 
Everett  Tacht  Club  Commodore  Bob  Phil- 
lips loaned  us  two  walkie-talkie  radios. 

Many  others  were  equally  eager  to  help. 

Without  them,  we'd  have  been  in  trouble 


THE  MILITARY  JUSTICE  ACT  OF 
1968 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Wake 
Forest  Intramural  Law  Review  for  May 
1969,  published  an  article  written  by  me, 
entitled  "The  Military  Justice  Act  of 
1968." 

Since  the  article  explains  the  back- 
grovind  and  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Thb  Mn-rrAST  JusncK  Act  or  1968 
( By  Sam  J.  Ekvin,  J«.,  U.S.  Senator,  North 
Carolina.  A.B.,  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill;  LL.B.,  Harvard  University) 
It  has  been  charged  recently  that  military 
courts  are  to  Justice  what  military  bands  are 
to  music.  This  was  unquestionably  true 
prior  to  enactment  In  1950  of  the  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice,'  and  was  to  some 
extent  truly  under  the  Uniform  Code.  How- 
ever, upon  enactment  last  year  of  the  Military 
Justice  Act  of  1968,'  the  first  major  reform 
of  the  military  justice  system  in  almost  two 
decades,  military  Justice  attained  virtual 
parity  virlth  civilian  criminal  justice.  This  ar- 
ticle vrtll  discuss  the  major  provisions  of  that 
Act,  their  background,  and  the  promise  they 
hold    for   significant   improvements    in    the 
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brand  ot  jurUee  affordsd  by  mUKwy  erlmln«l 
oourta. 

Prtor  to  1060  tb«  AsMrtean  In  unlfonn 
b«d  b«en  at  the  mercy  of  legal  procedures  lit- 
tle cb&nged  since  before  the  Revolutionary 
War,  procedures  originally  designed  for  mer- 
cenaries— not  for  citizen  soldiers  loath  to 
glTe  up  the  rights  they  were  defending.  So 
antiquated  and  unjust  was  the  system  that 
after  World  War  n  a  great  protest  came  from 
returning  veterans  demanding  reforms  which 
would  guarantee  to  servicemen  basic  prin- 
ciples of  due  process  of  law.  This  outcry  re- 
sulted In  the  adoption  of  the  Uniform  Code.' 
It  represented  a  revolution  In  military  law. 
and  In  many  respects  contained  due  process 
■•fefuarda  not  then  guaranteed  In  civilian 
eourta.  For  example,  the  right  to  legally 
qualified  counsel  was  made  mandatory  In 
general  court-martial  cases '  thirteen  years 
bafora  the  Supreme  Court's  famous  Gideon  * 
ruling  In  1063  extended  this  right  to  state 
court  felony  trials.  Servicemen  under  Inves- 
tigation for  criminal  ofTenses  under  the  Code 
vara  entitled  to  be  Informed  of  the  nature 
Of  the  suspected  offense,  and  to  be  advised 
ttuR'they  need  not  make  a  statement,  and 
thitfany  statement  made  might  be  used  In 
WTldenoa  against  them  *  fifteen  years  before 
tba  Mirmnd*^  ruling  secured  these  rtghu 
to  suspects  In  state  criminal  proceedings. 

During  the  eighteen  years  between  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  Uniform  Code  and  the 
enactment  of  the  1968  Act,  however,  many 
adTances  were  made  In  the  administration 
of  criminal  Justice  by  dTlllan  courts  that 
were  not  refleetad  In  similar  advancea  in 
military  court  proceedings.  In  addition,  ez- 
tanded  experience  with  the  Uniform  Code 
bad  revealed  defecta  and  made  apparent  the 
need  for  Its  modification  and  reform.  To 
eorrect  thoae  defldendee  and  'fetum  military 
Justice  to  the  leading  position  in  American 
lav  tt  had  attained  In  1950  with  enactment 
of  tba  Uniform  Code.  Congress  enacted  the 
lOUtary  Justice  Act  of  1908. 

n.  ixonLanfrx  Hnroar 
When  th«  President  signed  the  UUltary 
Justice  Act  on  October  34.  1908.  the  legisla- 
tion bad  been  the  subject  of  two  rounds  of 
hearings  in  the  Senate  and  one  In  the  House 
a<  Bepreeentatlves  and  Intensive  study  and 
Invaatlgatlon  by  the  Subconunlttee  on  Con- 
stitutional Rights  over  a  period  of  almost 
tmx  years.  In  spite  of  the  controversial  nature 
at  many  of  the  reforms  and  concerted  resist- 
ance to  some  or  all  of  them  by  the  armed 
■srrlces  virtually  until  the  eve  of  enactment, 
tba  bUl  passed  unanimously  In  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House.  The  progress  of  the 
laglslstlnn  from  Idea  to  enactment  la  an 
Intereatlng  story;  It  may  shed  some  light  on 
vhy  It  did  not  happen  earlier  and  why  It 
happened  so  smoothly  when  It  did. 

In  1963.  following  hundreds  of  complaints 
ftom  servicenien  and  their  families  and  an 
intaaslve  field  investigation,  the  Subconunlt- 
tee on  Constitutional  Rights  held  Its  first 
hearing  on  military  Justice.'  Testimony  was 
received  from  witnesses  with  a  wide  range  of 
experience  in  military  law,  both  within  and 
outside  of  the  military.  After  the  hearings  a 
comprehensive  questionnaire  was  sent  to 
eaob  ot  the  serncea  which  developed  addl- 
tkHial  Information  on  particular  problem 
areas  In  military  law  highlighted  by  the 
bearings.  The  published  hearings  consisted 
of  almost  1000  pages.  A  summary  report  of 
the  hearings  published  In  1963  •  presented 
the  Subcommittee's  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations. 

Based  upon  this  groundwork.  I  Introduced 
on  August  0.  1963.  eighteen  separate  legis- 
lative proposals  designed  to  protect  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  servicemen  and  to  perfect 
the  administration  of  Justice  In  the  armed 
forces."*  On  September  3S.  196S.  Represent- 
ative Victor  Wlckersham  of  Oklahoma  Intro- 
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duced  Identical  bills  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives." During  the  succeeding  months 
these  proposals  were  subjected  to  intensive 
study  by  both  military  and  civilian  experts. 
Alternative  suggestions  and  revised  language 
were  submitted  from  many  sources. 

On  January  36.  1965.  shortly  after  the  89th 
Congress  convened.  I  again  introduced  the 
eighteen  proposals  of  the  prior  Congress  '* 
and  later,  on  February  9.  1966,  I  Introduced 
two  much  leas  inclusive  proposals  drafted 
and  supported  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  Introduced  previously  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  Congressman  Charles  E. 
Bennett  of  Florida,  who  had  long  been  in- 
terested In  the  rights  of  servicemen."  All  of 
the  Senate  bills  providing  for  changes  In 
mlllUry  law  and  administrative  discharge 
proceedings  were  referred  to  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  of  which  I  am 
a  member.  Although  there  was  no  disposition 
to  have  Committee  hearings  on  the  bills,  up- 
on my  urging  the  Committee  Chairman 
agreed  to  appoint  a  special  subcommittee  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  to  Join  the 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights  In 
Joint  hearings  on  the  bills,  under  my  chair- 
manship, with  the  understanding,  of  course, 
that  the  bills  could  be  reported  to  the  Senate 
fioor  only  by  rote  of  the  Armed  Services 
Conunlttee. 

The  Joint  bearings  were  held  in  January 
and  March  of  1966.'*  The  Subcommittees 
received  testimony  from  twenty-eight  wit- 
nesses. Including  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Thomas  Morris,  the  Judge  Advocate 
General  of  each  of  the  military  senrlcea.  the 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals,  law 
professors,  and  private  practitioners  of  mili- 
tary law.  The  record  extended  over  1000 
pages.  Including  an  extensive  appendix,  and 
over  300  pages  of  data  submitted  by  the  serv- 
ices In  response  to  two  additional  detailed 
questionnaires. 

In  the  months  following  these  bearings.  I 
drafted  a  bill  to  combine  In  one  compre- 
hensive package  those  proposed  changes  in 
military  law  which,  over  the  course  of  the 
entire  study,  had  proved  to  be  necessary  and 
beneficial.  The  result  was  that  on  June  36, 
1967.  I  Introduced  an  omnibus  military  Jus- 
Uce  bill.  S.  3000  of  the  90th  Congress,  con- 
sisting of  five  titles.  Ut>  in  of  which  was 
concerned  with  revisions  of  the  court-martial 
system.  Since  most  of  the  proposed  revisions. 
Including  amendments  to  the  Uniform  Code 
to  Increase  the  right  to  legally  qualified  de- 
fense counsel  and  to  provide  lawyers  as  pre- 
siding ofllcera  In  courts- martial,  were 
eztremly  controversial  within  the  anned 
services  and  were  opposed  by  the  Department 
of  Defense,  It  proved  Impossible  during  the 
remainder  of  the  first  session  of  the  90th 
Congress  to  gather  enough  support  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  to  get  the  bills 
reported. 

Subsequently,  on  Mareb  14,  1968,  Con- 
gressman Bennett  Introdui  ed  HJl.  15971,  a 
bill  supported  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense designed  to  make  a  few  non-controver- 
sial changes  In  court-niartlal  prooediures,  but 
containing  few  of  the  more  extensive  reforms 
enbodled  in  S.  3009.  The  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  favorably  reported  the  bill, 
with  minor  amendments.'^  and  it  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  June  3,  1968. 

The  bill,  as  passed  by  the  House  and  sent 
to  the  Senate,  in  my  view  did  not  contain  the 
ml.Umum  reforms  necessary  in  any  meaning- 
ful military  Justice  legislation.  However, 
because  the  bill  did  contain  some  revisions 
in  court  procedures  desired  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  I  was  hopeful  that  it  could 
be  used  as  the  vehicle  for  a  more  extensive 
reform  bill.  Because  of  the  lateness  of  the 
second  session  of  the  90tb  Congress  it  was 
apparen'  that  passage  of  any  bill  at  all  might 
be  Jeopardized  by  Senate  amendments  ob- 
jectionable to  the  Department  of  Defense. 
I  therefore  arrauged  several  conferences  with 
representatives   of    the   Department   of   De- 


fense. Including  Major  General  Kenneth  J. 
Hodson.  the  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the 
Army,  who  was  informally  authorised  to 
negotiate  for  all  of  the  services,  with  a  view 
toward  reaching  agreement  on  Incorporating 
Into  the  legislation  the  most  essential  pro- 
visions which  had  been  recommended  by  the 
Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee  and  in- 
cluded In  S.  3009.  and  which  I  considered 
Indispensable,  but  which  were  not  contained 
in  the  House-passed  bill.  As  a  result  of  these 
conferences,  I  drafted  a  series  of  amendments 
to  the  bill.  These  simendments  were  carefully 
studied  and  discussed  by  each  of  the  armed 
services  and  Informally  approved  by  them. 
On  the  basis  of  this  Informal  service  ap- 
proval, the  amendments  were  adopted  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee:  and  the  bill  as 
reported  by  the  Committee  was  then  officially 
approved  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

On  October  3.  1068,  the  Senate  unani- 
mously passed  the  bill  as  reported."  Upon  the 
urging  of  Congressman  Bennett  "  and  others, 
the  House  of  Representatives  unanimously 
accepted  the  Senate  amendments  on  October 
10.  1968."  Thus,  the  Military  Justice  Act  of 
1968.  the  first  major  revlalon  of  the  military 
court-martial  system  since  1950,  containing 
controversial  amendments  that  many  mem- 
bers of  Congress  had  pressed  for  unsuccess- 
fully for  almost  a  decade,  was  passed  by  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  without  a  single  dis- 
senting vote. 

ni.  couaT-MAKTiaL  RaucTxras  xnrotM  Ttn 
mtroMU  coDB 

Before  discussing  the  changes  In  the  oourt- 
martlal  system  made  by  the  1068  Act,  It  msy 
be  helpful  to  describe  briefly  the  three  mili- 
tary criminal  oourta  provided  for  by  the  Uni- 
form Code:  the  general  court-martial,  the 
special  court-martial  and  tbe  summary 
court-martial. 

The  general  oourt-martlal,  the  highest 
military  trial  court,  consists  of  not  less  than 
five  members  and  a  legally-trained  law  officer. 
This  court  Is  tbe  court  of  general  criminal 
Jurisdiction  which  Is  normally  used  to  try 
serious  crimes  and  Is  empowered  to  adjudge 
all  sentences  authorized  by  the  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice  Including  life  Im- 
prisonment and  death.  The  law  officer  advlsea 
the  court  on  legal  matters  and  performs  some 
of  the  functions  performed  by  a  Judge  In 
civilian  criminal  trials,  although  one  of  the 
non-lawyer  members  of  the  court  la  the  pr«- 
sldlng  officer.  Both  tbe  government  and  the 
accused  are  represented  by  legally  qualified 
counsel  and  several  levels  of  appellate  review 
are  provided.  A  verbatim  traiiscrlpt  of  ths 
proceedings  is  made  for  review  purposes. 

The  special  court-martial,  consisting  of  not 
leas  than  three  members,  has  Jurisdiction 
over  all  noncapital  offenaea  under  the  Uni- 
form Code,  but  is  limited  to  adjudging  a 
maximum  punishment  of  a  bad  conduct  dis- 
cbarge, forfeiture  of  two-thirds  pay  per 
month  for  six  months,  or  confinement  for 
six  months.  A  bad  conduct  discharge  nuiy  not 
be  adjudged  unless  a  verbatim  transcript  of 
the  proceedings  and  testimony  has  been 
made.  The  accused  la  not  entitled  to  govern- 
ment appointed  legal  counsel  and  In  most 
cases  he  Is  defended  by  non-lawyer  "counsel." 
No  law  officer  is  detailed  to  the  trial  and,  ex- 
cept in  bad  conduct  discharge  cases,  no  ver- 
batim record  Is  kept;  hence,  appellate  review 
la  severely  limited  by  the  haphazard  and 
scanty  nature  of  tbe  record. 

The  siuxunary  court-martial  consists  of  one 
non-lawyer  conunisioned  officer  who  acts  as 
prosecutor,  defense  counsel.  Judge  and  Jury. 
The  maximum  punishment  impoeable  by  this 
court  is  reduction  In  rank,  confinement  for 
one  month  and  forfeiture  of  two-tblrds  of 
one  month's  pay. 

Vr.   MAJOK  AUKlniMENTa  MADE  BT  THX  MILrrAXT 

jusncs  ACT  or  teas 
In  general  terms  the  Military  Justice  Act  of 
1968  makes  nine  major  changes  In  tbe  Uni- 
form Code  of  Military  Justice: 
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(1)  It  provides  that  legally  qualified  coun- 
sel  must  represent  an  accused  before  any 
special  court-martial  empowered  to  adjudge 
a  bad  conduct  discharge;  In  other  special 
courts-martial,  legally  quaUfled  counsel  must 
be  detailed  to  represent  the  accused  unless 
unavailable  because  of  military  conditions, 
in  addition,  a  mUltary  Judge  must  preside 
over  a  special  court-martial  empowered  to 
iidjudge  a  bad  conduct  discharge  unless  un- 
ovallable  because  of  military  conditions. 

(3)  It  creates  an  independent  Judiciary 
for  the  armed  services,  composed  of  military 
judges  who  are  insulated  from  control  by 
line  commanders  and  who  wUl  now  preside 
over  mlllUry  trials  with  functions  and 
powers  roughly  equivalent  to  those  exercised 
by  federal  district  court  Judges. 

(3)  It  modernizes  outmoded  and  ciunber- 
some  military  trial  procedures  to  conform 
more   closely   with   federal   court   practices. 

(4)  It  permits  an  accuaed  to  waive  trial  by 
the  full  court  and  to  be  tried  by  a  military 
judge  sitting  alon*.  much  as  a  civilian  de- 
fendant can  waive  a  Jury  trial  and  be  tried 
by  the  Judge  alone. 

(5)  It  strengthens  the  bans  against  com- 
mand Interference  with  military  Justice. 

(6)  It  bars  trial  by  summary  court-mar- 
tial—where there  U  no  right  to  defense  coun- 
sel, no  independent  Judge,  and  no  Jury— If 
tbe  accused  objects. 

(7)  It  transforms  the  Intermediate  appel- 
late bodies  from  •Boards  of  Review"  Into 
"Courts  of  Military  Review"  with  Independ- 
ent military  Judges. 

(8)  It  authorizes  for  the  first  time  a  mlll- 
lary  form  of  release  from  confinement  pend- 
ing appeal. 

(0)  It  extends  the  time  Umlt  for  petition- 
ing for  a  new  trial  from  one  to  two  years, 
and  strengthens  other  post-conviction  rem- 
edies available  to  servicemen. 

A.  Legally  qutlified  defense  counsel 
Perhaps  the  most  Important  provisions  of 
the  Act  are  those  that  Increase  the  avail- 
ability of  legally  qualified  counsel  to  repre- 
sent defendanta  before  special  oourta-mar- 
tlal  For  this  reason,  I  shall  discuss  these 
provisions  In  somewhat  more  detail  than 
the  other  provisions  of  the  Act. 

As  not«d  above,  the  special  court-martial 
Is  tbe  intermediate  military  court,  between 
the  general  court-martial  which  tries  seri- 
ous   offenses    and    can    Impose  heavy    sen- 
tences    and     the     summary     court-martial 
which  tries  very  minor  offenses  and  is  em- 
powered to  impose  only  minor  punlshmsnta. 
Although  the  Uniform  Code  originally  pro- 
vided that  an  accvised  In  a  general  court- 
martial  mvist  be  represented  by  lawyer  coun- 
sel," It  provided  that  an  accused  In  a  spe- 
cial court-martial  may  be  represented  by  hU 
own  hired  civilian  lawyer  or  by  a  military 
lawyer  of  his  selection  "If  reasonably  avail- 
able," or.  otherwise,  by  an  appointed  non- 
lawyer  counsel."  Since  most  servicemen  can- 
not afford  to  hire  a  civilian  lawyer  and  since 
the  servlcea  (with  the  exception  of  the  Air 
Force)    have   generally   taken   tbe   position 
that  mlUtary  lawyers  are  "unavalUble"  for 
assignment   as   defense   counsel   in   special 
courta-martlal,"     the     overwhelming     ma- 
jority of  servicemen  tried  by  special  oourta 
are  represented  by   nonlawyer  officers  who 
know  next  to  nothing   about  mUltary  law. 
Since  the  special  court-martial  Is  the  most 
used  of  the  three  military  eourta,"  the  ab- 
sence of  a  requirement  for  lawyer  defense 
counsel    in    these    tribunals    Is    particularly 
significant. 

The  Justification  for  tbe  failure  of  Con- 
ijress  In  1950  to  require  lawyer  counsel  In 
special  courts-martial  was  that  such  courte 
were  then  considered  to  be  In  the  nature  of 
disciplinary"  proceedings  without  compli- 
cated legal  procedtirea,  empowered  to  try 
only  less  serious  offenses  and  to  adjudge  11m- 
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Ited   punlabmenta.    Moreover,   tbe    military 
right  to  counsel  In  general  courta-martlal 
exceeded  the  right   to  counsel   provided  In 
most  state  and  federal  courto  at  the  time  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Uniform  Code.  Neither 
of  these  Justifications  Is  valid   today.  The 
special  court-martial  has  evolved  Into  a  com- 
plicated legal  proceeding,  purporting  to  pro- 
vide a  lull  Jury  trial  and  to  insure  due  proc- 
ess, and  bound  by  legal  statutes  and  prece- 
denta.  Complex  legal  problems  of  admissibil- 
ity of  evidence,  interpretation  of  laws  and 
regulations,   and   instructions   and   charges 
arise  frequently  In  these  courte.   Although 
the  majority  of  special  courto-martlal   In- 
volve Bucb   less  serious  and   "non-clvlllan" 
offenses  as  AWOL,  drunkenness,  breaking  re- 
strictions  and    destruction    of    government 
property,  special  courte  have  Jurisdiction  to 
try  all  noncapital  offenses  under  the  Uniform 
Code  and  do  often  try  such  felonious  crimes 
as  manslaughter,  grant  larceny  and  aggra- 
vated assault.   Moreover,   although  the  six- 
months  maximum  confinement  authority  of 
BUcb  coiuts  is  not  parOcularly  great,  they 
are  empowered  to  adjudge  a  bad  conduct 
discharge  which  Is  a  lifetime  liability  since 
It  carries  a  stigma  equivalent  to  that  of  a 
dUhonorable  discharge  adjudged  by  a  gen- 
eral court-martial."  There  la  little  question, 
then,  that  most  special  courta-martlal  are 
complex  and  serious  enough  proceedings  to 
warrant  a  requirement  that  the  accused  be 
represented  by  a  lawyer  who  understands  the 
role  of  statutes  and  precedente,  Is  familiar 
with  legal  defenses  and  the  rules  of  evidence, 
and  knows  at  least  the  basic  conoepta  of  con- 
stitutional law.  It  is  sheer  fantasy,  In  my 
view,  to  contend  that  a  veterinary  officer  or 
a  transportation  officer  who  has  read  a  few 
pages  of  the  Uniform  Code  and  the  Manual 
for  CouTts-Martial  can  adequately  represent 
a  defendant  In  such  a  proceeding. 

In  addition,  tbe  right  to  counsel  In  civilian 
courts  has  greatly  increased  In  the  eighteen 
years  since  enactment  of  the  Uniform  Code. 
Under  the  decision  In  Gideon  v.  Wainwright  " 
and  related  decisions.  Indlgenta  In  state  and 
federal  civilian  courte  are  now  entitled  to 
free  legal  counsel  In  felony  cases,  and  some 
federal  and  state  courte  have  extended  the 
right  to  nonfelony  trials.  Since  the  military 
has  taken  the  position  that  the  Gideon  rule 
does  not  apply  to  courte-martlal  and  has 
made  no  move  to  provide  lawyer  counsel  In 
all  special  courte.  the  military  now  finds  it- 
self lagging  far  behind  the  civilian  courte  In 
respect  to  this  vital  constitutional  guaran- 
tee. In  fact,  under  a  1967  decision  by  the 
Coiu-t  of  Military  Appeals  applying  the 
Miranda  principles  to  military  interrogation 
procedures,"  the  mlUtary  U  now  In  tbe 
anomalous  position  of  providing  a  service- 
man a  lawyer  dtu-lng  Interrogation  but  not 
during  his  trial,  U  trial  Is  by  special  court- 
martial. 

I  have  long  been  of  the  opinion  that  law- 
yer defense  counsel  should  be  provided  In  all 
special  courta-martlal.  I  recognize  that  such 
a  requirement  would  greatly  Increase  tbe 
manpower  needs  of  tbe  JAO  Corps  In  tbe 
services,  and  that  there  would  be  dlfflcutly. 
In  the  Navy  In  particular,  In  providing  law- 
yer defense  counsel  In  special  eourta  In  geo- 
graphically Isolated  commands  and  in  ships 
at  sea.  However,  I  believe  these  logistical 
problems  can  be  solved  with  enough  effort 
and  Imagination,*  and  the  manpower  prob- 
lems can  be  dealt  with  by  expanding  the  JAG 
Corps  and  by  using  non-JAO  military  law- 
yers to  serve  as  defense  counsel  In  special 
courts-martial." 

Although  the  armed  services  for  many 
years  resUted  any  proposals  for  requiring 
lawyer  defense  counsel  In  special  courte- 
martlal.  they  finally  agreed  to  support  a  pro- 
posal limited  to  special  courts-martial  em- 
powered to  adjudge  bad  conduct  discharges. 
The  House-passed  bill  contained  such  a  pro- 
vision. I  felt,  however,  that  sucb  a  limited 
requirement  would  not  substantially  remedy 


tbe  serious  problems  posed  by  special  courta- 
martlal  without  lawyer  defense  counsal.  It 
would  not  affect  the  Army  at  all.  since  the 
Army  does  not  permit  Ita  special  eourta  to 
adjudge  bad   conduct  dUcharges."  The   Air 
Force  claims  already  to  provide  lawyers  for 
the  defense  In  all  special  courte.*  Only  the 
Navy  would  be  affected,  and  the  effect  could 
be  avoided  altogether  by  not  referring  bad 
conduct  discharge  cases  to  special  courte.  as 
In  the  Army.  I  therefore  found  the  House 
provision  unacceptable.  However,  because  of 
the  admittedly  serious  manpower  problem.s 
that  would  arise  from  a  blanket  requirement 
of  defense  lawyers  In  all  special  courte-mar- 
tlal. and  because  of  the  need  to  avoid  a  pro- 
vision that  would  be  flatly  resisted  by  the 
armed  services  and  might  Jeopardize  passage 
of  a  military  Justice  bill,  I  sought  a  com- 
promise solution  that  would  offer  the  most 
improvement    possible    under    the    circum- 
stances. That  compromise  was  agreed  upon  in 
the  sessions  with  General  Hodson  and  was; 
embodied  in  the  bill  that  was  reported  by 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
eventually  was  enacted  Into  law. 

The  provision  that  lawyer  defense  counsel 
be    mandatorily    required    only    In    special 
cotirte-martial   empowered    to    adjudge    bad 
conduct    discharges    was    retained.-"    In    all 
other  special  courte-martlal  lawyer  defense 
counsel  must  be  provided,  unless  waived  by 
the  accused,  except  when  such  counsel  "can- 
not be  obtained  on  account  of  physical  con- 
ditions of  military  exigencies."  in  which  case 
the   commander   ordering    the   trial    in   the 
absence  of  a  defense  lawyer  must  make    'a 
detailed  written  statement,  to  be  appended 
to  the  record,  stating  why    (lawyer  defense 
counsel)  could  not  be  obtained."  ■■'  The  Sen- 
ate Report  on  the  blU  makes  it  clear  that  the 
requirement  for  lawyer  defense  counsel   in 
special  courte-martlal  not  empowered  to  ad- 
Judge  punitive  discharges  Is  Intended  to  be 
mandatory  except  In  the  most  unusual  cases 
of   genuine  unavallabUlty  because  of  such 
things  as  geographical  Isolation  or  combat 
condltlonB.==  The  requirement  that  a  written 
statement   of   the   circumstances    Justifying 
unavailability  be  appended  to  the  record  is 
Intended  to  subject  command  decisions  not 
to  detail  lawyers  to  special  courte  to  critical 
appellate  scrutiny  with  a  view  to  developing 
s  line  of  decisions  severely  restricting  resort 
to  the  unavallablUty  exception. 

It  should  be  kept  In  mind  that  the  excep- 
tion In  cases  of  unavailability  and  the  pro- 
vision for  waiver  by  the  accused  do  not  apply 
in  special  courts-martial  empowered  to  ad- 
Judge  bad  conduct  discharges.  In  such  trlaU. 
legally  qualified  counsel  must  be  detaUed  to 
represent  the  accused  without  exception  and 
with  no  provision  for  waiver  by  the  accused 
Many  young  servicemen  are  too  Unmature  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  legal  counsel  or  to 
comprehend  the  permanent  stigma  of  a 
punitive  discharge,  and  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  make  a  possibly  unwise  waiver 
under  such  circumstances.  In  my  opinion. 

I  am  hopeful  that  these  provisions  will 
substantially  Increase  defense  representa- 
tion by  laviryers  In  all  kinds  of  special  courte- 
martlal  while  allowing  the  flexibility  neces- 
sary to  permit  the  armed  services  to  build  up 
their  reservoirs  of  defense  lawyers  and  solve 
their  logistical  problems.  The  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Rlghte  will  monitor  closely 
the  manner  In  which  these  provUlons  are  en- 
forced over  the  next  year  or  so  to  assure  that 
the  armed  services  endeavor  to  effectuate  the 
Intended  reforms  rather  than  evade  them. 


B.  Military  judges 

Clearly  the  next  most  Important  changes 
made  by  the  Act  are  those  that  Increase  the 
participation  of  law  officers  In  coiuta-martlal. 
enhance  their  prestige,  and  further  safeguard 
their  Independence  from  unlawful  conunand 
Influence. 

To  increase  the  prestige  of  these  legal 
officers  who  preside  over  courts-martial  and 
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to    reflect    more   accurately   their   Increased 
powers  and  functions  under  otber  provlatona 
of    the    Act.    the    old    designation    of    "law 
officer"  Is  changed  to  "military  Judge"  wher- 
ever   It    appears    In    the    Uniform    Code    or 
elsewhere  In  the  law.**  These  military  Judges 
wUl  be  commissioned  officers  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  of  a  federal  court  or  of  the 
highest  court  of  a  state  and  who  are  certi- 
fied for  duty  as  mlUtary  Judges  by  the  ap- 
propriate Judge  Advocate  General."  They  will 
preside  over  courts -martial  to  which  they  are 
assigned    much   as   a   federal   district   court 
judge  does,  with  roughly  equivalent  powers 
and  functions.  They  will,  for  example,  rule 
with  finality  on  all  questions  of  law,  decide 
on  requests  for  continuances,  rule  on  chal- 
lenges to  members,  instruct  the  members  on 
the  applicable  law.  and,  under  new  provisions 
discussed    below,    conduct    pretrial    sessions 
without  the  attendence  of  members  of  the 
court  for  the  purpose  of  ruling  on  prelimi- 
nary matters  and  performing  generally  the 
fvinctlons  performed  In  pretrial  sessions  con- 
ducted by  federal  district  court  Judges. 

As   noted    alx>ve,    the   Uniform   Code   has 
always  required  that  a  law  officer  be  detailed 
to  a  general  court-martial  but  not  to  a  spe- 
-clal  gourt-martlal.  For  the  same  reasons  that 
-I  hATCielt  legally  qualified  defense  counsel 
to  be  necessary  in  special  courta-martlal.  I 
have  felt  that  law  officers  should  be  detailed 
to  such  courts,  especially  when  they  are  em- 
powered to  adjudge  bad  conduct  discharges. 
The  armed  services  have  opposed  any  such 
requirement,  for  the  same  reasons  that  they 
have  opposed  a  requirement  that  lawyer  de- 
fense   counsel    be    detailed    to    all    special 
courta-marUal.  However,  in  recent  years,  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  supported  a  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Uniform  Code  to 
permit  the  trial   to  accused  servicemen  by 
general  and  special  courts-martial  consUtlng 
of  a  law  officer  sitting  alone  much  as  a  fed- 
eral district  court  Judge  may  conduct  a  trial 
without  a  Jury.  The  House-passed  blU  con- 
tained an  amendment  authorizing  such  trials 
(discussed  below)  and  also  contained  a  pro- 
vision permltUng  the  detailing  of  a  law  of- 
fleer  to  a  special  court-marUal  for  that  pur- 
pose.   Consequently,    the    bill    provided    the 
vehicle  for  a  more  extensive  reform  of  the 
Uniform   Code  with  respect   to   the  assign- 
ment of  law  officers  to  special  courU-marUal; 
but,  again    any  amendments  to  that  efTect 
woiUd   need   to  be   more  or  less   acceptable 
to  the  armed  services  to  avoid  seriously  di- 
minishing the  Ukellhood  of  eventual  passage 
of  the  bill.  This  problem  was  the  subject  of 
extended  discussion  during  the  sessions  with 
General   Hodson   and   his  associates.    Again, 
we  were  able  to  agree  on  a  compromise  which 
was  supported  eventually  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  was  Included  In  the  bill  as 
passed  by  both  houses  and  enacted  into  law 
The  provisions  of  the  Act  relating  to  this 
subject  require  the  assignment  of  a  military 
Judge    to    any    special    court-martial    em- 
powered to  adjudge  a  bad  conduct  dlsclwrge 
except  when  one  is  unavailable  because  of 
physical    conditions   or   military   exigencies 
m  which  case  a  written  explanatory  state- 
ment by  the  convening  commander  must  be 
appended   to   the   record."   The   Senate   Re- 
port emphasizes  that  military  Judges  must 
be  assigned  to  all  such  courts,  if  at  all  pos- 
sible, because  of  the  sertoukness  of  a  puni- 
tive discharge,  and  particularly  /since    under 
other  provUions  of  the  Act,  N^  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  defense  will  nowT>esTepre-- 
sented  by  lawyers  in  such  trials.-  It  IsboiT- 
templated  that,  as  in  the  case  of  assignment 
of  lawyer  defense  counsel  to  special  courts- 
marUal  other  than  those  empowered  to  ad- 
Judge  punlUve  discharges,  the  unavailability 
exception  wUl  be  reserved  for  cases  of  legiti- 
mate  Impoaalblllty  and  that   the  appellate 
decisions  on  thU  provision  will  so  Insure. 
In  aU  other  special  courts-martial.  mlU- 
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tary  Judges  may  be  detaUed,  but  need  not 
be."  Although  this  U  left  to  the  unfettered 
discretion  of  convening  authorities.  I  be- 
lieve the  use  of  military  Judges  in  all  special 
courts-martial  will  greatly  Increase  in  the 
years  ahead,  particularly  for  the  trial  of 
cases  involving  factual  and  legal  problems 
probably  too  difficult  for  a  legally  untrained 
special  court-martial  president  to  handle, 
and  particularly  since,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  increasing  ihe  availability  of  law- 
yer defense  counsel,  moat  special  courts- 
martial  will  now  have  lawyers  representing 
both  sides. 

The  stature  and  Independence  of  military 
Judges  Is  sought  to  be  enhanced  by  another 
provision  of  the  Act  which  In  elTect  enacts 
into  law  the  general  principles  of  the  "in- 
dependent   fleld    Judiciary.""    This    system, 
which   has   already   been   adopted   adminis- 
tratively by  some  of  the  armed  services,  in- 
volves the  assignment  of  military  Judges  In 
each   service   to  a  separate  unit  under  the 
command    of   the   Judge   Advocate    General 
of  that  service.  The  Intent  is  to  provide  for 
the    establishment    within    each    service    of 
an    Independent  Judiciary  composed  of  ex- 
perienced Judge  advocates  certified  for  duty 
as  military  Judges  on  general  courts-martial, 
who  are  assigned  directly  to  the  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General  of  that  service  and  responsi- 
ble  only   to   him   for   direction   and   fitness 
ratings,  and  who  perform  only  Judicial  duties 
Rules  for  designating  and  detailing  military 
Judges  for  duty  on  special  courts-martial  are 
left  subject  to  regulations  to  be  promulgated 
by  the  Secretaries  of  the  services,  thus  per- 
mitting the  establishment  of  special  lists  of 
Junior  Judge  advocates  who  can  be  utilized 
for  other  legal  duties  while  serving  as  mili- 
tary   Judges    of    special    courts-martial    in 
preparation  for  later  assignment  to  general 
courts-martial.    I    believe    this    system    will 
greatly  Increase  the  quality  and  prestige  of 
military  Judges  and  will  further  Insure  their 
Independence   from   Improper  command  In- 
fluence by  removing  them  from  the  normal 
chain  of  command. 

C.  Improvementa  in  military  court 
procedures 
The  Act  reforms  mlUtary  trial  procedures 
In  a  number  of  ways  to  streamline  the  here- 
tofore   cumbersome    and    unwleldly    court- 
martial  proceeding  and  bring  It  more  nearly 
Into  line  with  criminal  proceedings  in  fed- 
eral district  couits.  A  number  of  the  changes 
are  designed  to  reduce  delay  and  unnecessary 
formalities.  They  Include  a  requirement  that 
a  request  by  an  enlisted  defendant  for  non- 
offlcer  members  on  the  court  must  generally 
be  made  prior  to  the  convening  of  the  mem- 
bers,* a  requirement  that  members  be  sworn 
In  before  the  court  convenes,*"  elimination 
of  the  troublesome  and  Utlgatlon-produclng 
practice    of    permitting    the    military   Judge 
to  confer  in  closed  session  with  the  mem- 
bers concerning  the  form  of  the  findings," 
authorization  for  the  military  Judge  or  mem- 
ber-president  of   a  court-martial   to   accept 
a  plea  of  guilty  and  enter  Judgment  thereon 
without  the  necessity  of  a  vote  by  members," 
changes  in  the  method  of  record  authentlca- 
tion,"  and  provision  for  a  summarized  rec- 
>ord  of  some  general  courts-martial.*^  How- 
ever, by  far  the  most  Important  provision, 
aside    from    the   authorization   of   a  single- 
officer  trial  without  members   (discussed  In 
I  the  next  section) ,  is  the  provision  amending 
the  Uniform  Code  to  authorize  the  conven- 
ing by  the  military  Judge  of  a  pretrial  ses- 
sion   without    the    attendance    of    members 
for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  Interlocutory 
motions  raising  defenses  and  objections,  rul- 
ing  upon   other   matters   that   may   legally 
be  nUed  upon  by  the  mlUtary  Judge,  holding 
the  arraignment  and  receiving  the  pleas  of 
the  accused  if  permitted  by  regulations  of 
the    Secretary    concerned,    and    performing 
other  procedural  functions  which  do  not  re- 
quire the  presence  of  court  members."  The 


effect  of  the  amendment,  generally,  la  to  con- 
form mlliUry  criminal  procedure  with  the 
rules  of  criminal  procedure  applicable  In  the 
United  SUtes  dUtrict  courts  and  otherwise 
to  give  statutory  sanction  to  pretrial  and 
other  hearings  without  the  presence  of  the 
members  concerning  those  matters  which 
are  amenable  to  disposition  on  either  a  ten- 
tative or  final  basis  by  the  military  Judge. 

A  typical  matter  which  could  be  disposed 
of  at  a  pretrial  session  Is  the  preliminary  de- 
clslon  on  the  admissibility  of  a  contested 
confession.  Under  present  practice,  an  ob- 
jection by  the  defense  to  the  admissibility 
of  a  confession  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
not  voluntary  frequently  results  in  a  lengthy 
hearlng  before  the  military  Judge  from  which 
the  members  of  the  court  are  excluded,  al- 
though they  must  still  remain  In  attend, 
ance.  By  permitting  the  mlUtary  Judge  to 
rule  on  this  question  before  the  members 
of  the  court  have  assembled,  the  members 
are  not  required  to  spend  considerable  time 
merely  waiting  for  a  decision  of  the  military 
Judge.  If  the  military  Judge  sustains  the  ob- 
jection, the  issue  is  resolved,  and  the  fact 
and  Innuendoes  surrounding  the  making  of 
the  confession  will  not  reach  the  members  by 
Inference  or  otherwise.  If  the  military  Judge 
determines  to  admit  the  confession,  the  Issue 
of  voluntariness  will  normally,  under  civilian 
and  military  federal  practice,  be  relltlgated 
before  the  full  court. 

This  amendment  merely  provides  a  grant 
of  authority  to  the  military  Judge  to  hold 
sessions  without  the  attendance  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  court  for  the  purposes  desig- 
nated in  the  amendment  and  does  not  at- 
tempt to  formulate  rules  for  the  conduct  of 
these  sessions  or  for  determining  whether 
or  not  particular  matters  not  raised  at  such 
sessions  shall  be  considered  as  waived.  These 
are  questions  more  appropriately  resolved 
under  the  authority  given  to  the  President 
in  article  36  of  the  Uniform  Code  to  make 
rules  governing  the  procedure  before  courts- 
martial. 


D.  Trial  by  military  judge  alone 
Perhaps  the  most  innovative  and  poten- 
tially beneficial  provision  of  the  Act  is  the 
one  amending  the  Uniform  Code  to  permit 
the  convening  of  a  general  or  special  court- 
martial  consisting  of  a  military  Judge  sitting 
alone  much  as  a  federal  district  court  Judge 
may  try  a  case  without  a  Jury.««  The  armed 
services,  which  vigorously  supported  this  pro- 
vision, anticipate  that  this  new  procedure  will 
result  In  a  great  reduction  In  both  the  time 
and  manpower  normally  expended  In  trials 
by  court-martial.  Por  example,  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  cases  in  which  the  accused  wishes 
to  plead  guilty  will  probably  be  tried  by 
these  single-officer  courts. 

The  amendment  provides  that  a  case  may 
be  referred  to  a  single-officer  court  If  the  ac- 
cused, before  the  court  is  assembled,  so  re- 
quesM  in  writing,  and  the  military  Judge 
approves.  Before  he  makes  such  a  request, 
the  accused  Is  entitled  to  know  the  Identity 
of  the  military  Judge  and  to  have  the  advice 
of  counsel.  The  election  U  available  In  the 
case  of  a  special  court-martial,  of  course, 
only  If  a  mlUtary  Judge  has  been  detailed  to 
the  court. 

This  provision  Is  modeled  generally  after 
Rule  23(a)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure.  It  differs  in  a  major  respect,  how- 
ever. In  that  it  does  not  require  the  consent 
of  the  convening  authority  to  refer  a  case 
to  a  single-officer  court,  whereas  Rule  23(a) 
requires  that  both  the  court  and  the  govern- 
ment must  consent  to  waiver  by  the  de- 
fendant of  trial  by  Jury.  There  are  signifi- 
cant differences  between  the  military  com- 
munity and  the  civilian  community  which 
seemed  to  me  to  make  such  an  exact  par- 
allel In  procedures  inadvisable.  In  federal 
civilian  criminal  trtaU  the  Jury  Is  selected 
from  a  broad  base  of  eligible  persons  pur- 
suant to  a  detailed  federal  statute  designed 
to  Insure  complete  Impartiality."  There  are 
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no  such  safeguards  In  the  selection  of  the 
members   of   a   court-martial.   Furthermore, 
the  command  structure  in  the  mlUtary  pre- 
sents a  poeslbUlty  of  undue  prejudicial  In- 
fluence over  the  court  by  commanding  offi- 
cers that  is  not  present  in  civilian  admin- 
istration of  Justice.  It  would  thus  seem  un- 
wise to  limit  the  election  of  the  accused  to 
avoid  trial  by  a  court-martial  whose  mem- 
bers   he   might   consider   to    be   prejudiced 
against  him.  In  any  case,  the  mlUtary  Judge, 
after   having    heard    argumenta    from    both 
trial  counsel  and  defense  counsel  concern- 
ing the  appropriateness  of  trial  by  a  mlU- 
tary Judge  alone,  will  be  In  the  best  posi- 
tion  to   protect   the   Intereeto   of   both    the 
government  and  the  accused. 
E.  ProtectioTu  agaiTist  command  influence 
One  of  the  moat  troublesome  problems  In 
the  administration  of  criminal  Justice  in  the 
military  Is  that  of  Improper  command  influ- 
ence  exerted   directly   or   Indirectly,   inten- 
tionally or  Inadvertently,  by  line  commanders 
against  members  and  legal  officers  assigned  to 
courts-martial.  It  is  perhaps  also  the  prob- 
lem less  amenable  to  solution.  The  Uniform 
Code  presently  contains  provisions  designed 
to  reduce  such  command  Interference  by  pro- 
hibiting   convening    authorities    and    other 
commanding  officers  from  attempting  to  Im- 
properly coerce  or  Influence  the  action  of  a 
court-martial    or   any   reviewing    authority, 
and   prohibiting  commanding   officers   from 
censuring  or  reprimanding  the  court  or  Its 
members  with  respect  to  the  action  of  the 
ooiurt."  These  prohibitions  have  proved  not 
to  be  sufficient,  however,  and  the  Act  sup- 
plementa  them  in  several  ways.  It  adds  a 
provision  that  the  performance  of  a  service- 
man as  a  member  of  a  court-martial  may  not 
be  evaluated  In  preparing  an  effectiveness, 
fitness  of  efficiency  report  on  him  or  In  de- 
termining his  fitness  for  promotion,  transfer 
or  retention  in  the  service,  nor  may  a  serv- 
iceman be  given  a  leas  favorable  rating  or 
evaluation  because  of  his  zeal  In  acting  as 
defense  counsel  In  a  court-martial."  In  ad- 
dition, the  "Independent  fleld  judiciary"  sys- 
tem, discussed  above,  should  Insure  the  free- 
dom of  military  Judges  from  pressure  by  line 
commanders  since  they  wUl  be  assigned  to 
and  responsible  only  to  the  Judge  Advocates 
General  of  the  services. 

F.  Limitmtion  on  trial  by  summary 
court-martial 
An  additional  provision  added  to  the  Act 
by  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Conunittee  at 
my  urging  amends  the  Uniform  Code  to  as- 
sure that  a  serviceman  may  not  be  tried  over 
his  objection  by  a  summary  court-martial, 
which,  as  noted  above,  conslsta  of  one  com- 
missioned officer  and  which  affords  literally 
no  safeguards  to  the  accused.  Under  the  ap- 
plicable provision  of  the  Uniform  Code  as 
originally  enacted,)"  a  serviceman  initially 
offered  trial  by  siinunary  oourt-martlal  for 
an  alleged  offense  could  refuse  such  trial  and 
demand  trial  by  special  or  general  court- 
martial.  On  the  other  hand.  If  his  command- 
ing officer  initially  offered  him  nonjudicial 
punishment  ("company  punishment")  for 
the  offense  and  he  elected  to  be  court-mar- 
tialed Instead,  he  could  not  then  refuse  trial 
by  summary  oourt-martlal  If  his  commander 
decided  to  refer  his  case  to  such  a  court.  The 
Act  amends  the  Uniform  Code  to  provide 
that  a  serviceman  offered  trial  by  summary 
court-mairtlar  for  an  alleged  offense  may  de- 
mand trial  by  a  special  or  general  court-mar- 
tial instead  (where  his  rlghta  will  be  better 
protected)  without  regard  to  whether  or  not 
he  has  first  been  offered  company  punishment 
for  the  aUeged  Infraction.*^ 

This  provision  Is  a  compromise  between 
those  who  favor  retention  of  the  summary 
court-martial  as  under  present  law  and  those. 
Including  myself,  who  would  abolish  It  al- 
together. This  compromise  Is  no  expression 
of  confidence  In  the  summary  court,  which 
I  consider  to  be  an  Inferior  court  In  concept 
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and  procedure  and  In  the  quality  of  justice 
It  dispenses.  Until  such  time  as  the  summary 
court-martial  can  be  eliminated  from  the 
court-martial   system,    the    amendment   re- 
moves the  present  restriction  on  the  right  of 
a  serviceman  to  refuse  trial  by  such  court. 
G.  Review  and  post -convention  procedures 
In  addition  to  the  above  changes  In  trials 
by  court-martial,  the  Act  makes  a  niunber 
of  changes  In  the  post -convention  remedies 
and  protections  afforded  to  servicemen  and 
In  the  review  structure.  For  example.  It  pro- 
vides for  the  first  time  a  form  of  release  on 
baU   after   conviction   pending   appeal.   For 
the  convicted  military  accused,  no  practical 
provision  for  release   during   the   period  of 
appellate   review   now   exlsta.   The   Uniform 
Code  provides  that  a  sentence  to  confinement 
begins  to  run  from  the  date  It  is  adjudged 
by  the  court,  with  the  exception  that  periods 
during  which  it  Is  suspended  are  to  be  ex- 
cluded In  computing  the  term  of  confine- 
ment.'* The  Court  of  Military  Appeals  has 
held  that  a  suspension  of  a  sentence  makes 
the   accused   a   probationer   as   to   the   part 
suspehded,  and  that  the  suspension  may  not 
thereafter  be  vacated  except  after  a  hearing 
to  establish  that  the  accused  has  violated 
his  probation.^-'  Suspension  of  sentence  can- 
not, therefore,  be  used  effectively  as  a  means 
of  release  pending  appeal.  In  consequence,  a 
convicted  military  prisoner  must  begin  serv- 
ing his  sentence  to  confinement  from  the 
date   It  U  adjudged,   even  though  It  ulti- 
mately may  be  reversed  on  appeal.  If  It  Is 
reversed  by  the  Court  of  MlUtary  Appeals 
after   undergoing   the   full   range   of   inter- 
mediate review,  the  prisoner  probably  will 
have  served  the  entire  sentence  by  the  time 
a   decision    is    rendered.    If    reversal    comes 
earlier,  at  the  court  of  military  review  level, 
he  Will  at  least  h».ve  served  several  months 
of  the  sentence  before  reversal. 

The  Act  amends  the  Uniform  Code  to  cor- 
rect this  situation  by  permltUng  the  con- 
vening authority  or  certain  higher  command- 
ing officers,  upon  the  appUcatlon  of  the  ac- 
cused, to  defer  the  service  of  a  sentence  to 
confinement  pending  appeal."  The  defer- 
ment would  be  terminated  and  the  sentence 
would  begin  to  run  automatically  when  the 
sentence  Is  approved  upon  review  and  or- 
dered executed.  The  discretion  exercised 
would  be  very  broad  and  would  be  vested 
exclusively  In  the  convening  authority  or  the 
officer  exercising  general  court-martial  Juris- 
diction. Such  officers  would  take  into  con- 
sideration all  relevant  factors  in  each  case 
and  would  grant  or  deny  deferment  based 
upon  the  best  Interest  of  the  Individual  and 
the  service.  The  officer  granting  the  defer- 
ment or.  If  the  Individual  U  no  longer  under 
his  Jurisdiction,  the  officer  exercising  general 
court-martial  jurisdiction  over  the  com- 
mand to  which  the  Individual  is  currently 
assigned,  would  have  dlscretloiuu-y  authority 
to  rescind  It  at  any  time. 

The  Act  also  extends  the  time  within  which 
an  accused  may  i>etltlon  the  Judge  Advocate 
General  for  a  new  trial  from  one  year  to 
two  years,  and  extends  the  right  to  all  cases, 
not  Just  those  Involving  sentences  to  death, 
dismissal,  a  punitive  discharge,  or  a  year  or 
more  confinement,  as  under  the  present 
Code." 

FlnaUy,  the  Act  amends  the  provisions  of 
the  Uniform  Code  establishing  boards  of  re- 
view to  review  court-martial  cases  by  re- 
designating the  boards  as  "Courts  of  MlUtary 
Review"  and  by  directing  the  establishment 
of  a  single  Court  of  Military  Review  for  each 
armed  service  to  replace  the  several  boards 
of  review  now  existing  in  each  of  the  serv- 
Ices.^*  The  amendment  also  provides  that 
each  Court  of  Military  Review  shall  be  com- 
posed of  one  or  more  panels  and  that  each 
panel  shall  be  composed  of  not  less  than 
three  appellate  military  Judges.  In  reviewing 
oourt-martlal  cases,  the  Courts  of  MlUtary 
Review  may  sit  as  a  whole  or  In  panels,  in 
accordance  with  uniform  rules  ot  procedure 


to  be  prescribed  by  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral. Qualifications  of  the  appellate  mlUtary 
Judges  who  may  be  assigned  to  the  courts 
remain  the  same  as  the  present  qualifica- 
tions for  members  of  boards  of  review.  Under 
the  amendment,  each  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral vrlU  designate  as  chief  judge  one  of  the 
appellate  military  Judges  of  the  Court  of 
Military  Review  established  by  him.  The 
chief  Judge  will  determine  on  which  of  the 
panels  of  the  court  the  appellate  mlUtary 
Judges  assigned  to  the  court  will  serve  and 
which  appellate  mlUtary  judge  assigned  to 
the  court  will  act  as  the  senior  judge  on  each 
panel. 

This  amendment  will,  I  believe,  signifi- 
cantly enhance  the  prestige  and  Independ- 
ence of  these  appellate  bodies,  and  will 
promote  uniformity  of  decision  and  sound 
Internal  administration  within  the  Inter- 
mediate appellate  structure  of  each  service, 

V.    CONCLUSION 

The  Military  Justice  Act  of  1968  repre- 
sented unquestionably  the  most  significant 
advance  In  military  justice  In  almost  two 
decades.  When  the  reforms  made  by  the 
Act  are  Instituted  on  the  effective  date  of 
the  legislation  later  this  year."  the  brand  of 
criminal  justice  administered  by  military 
courts  will  be  equal  to  that  of  federal  and 
state  civilian  courts  In  most  respects.  Of 
course,  much  will  depend  upon  the  good 
faith  of  the  armed  services  in  seeking  to 
effectuate  the  reforms  fully.  Prom  my  dis- 
cussions with  representatives  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  particularly  with  General 
Hodson,  whom  I  consider  to  be  an  excellent 
lawyer  and  a  most  enlightened  administrator, 
I  am  convinced  that  we  shall  see  great  im- 
provements in  military  Justice  In  the  years 
ahead  in  the  areas  affected  by  the  Act.  The 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rlghta  will 
be  watchful  to  assure  that  this  Is  so. 

There  Is  one  major  area  of  great  concern 
to  me,  however,  which  the  MlUtary  Justice 
Act  does  not  touch  at  all.  I  re^r  to  the  pro- 
cedures before  "administrative  discharge 
boards,"  which  are  established  within  the 
armed  services  ostensibly  for  administrative 
rather  than  disciplinary  purposes,  but  which 
are  empowered  to  adjudge  punitive  ("un- 
desirable") discharges  for  acta  or  omissions 
which  could — and  often  should.  In  my 
opinion — ^be  the  subject  of  courts-martial. 
The  procedures  before  such  boards  are  In 
perhaps  greater  need  of  reform  than  the 
court-martial  structure.  Because  of  the  late- 
ness of  the  Congressional  session  when  the 
Senate  began  consideration  of  the  House- 
passed  military  Justice  bill  last  year.  I  did  not 
Insist  on  Inclusion  of  such  reforms  In  the 
Military  Justice  Act  of  1968.  However.  In  light 
of  the  fact  that  the  American  Bar  Association 
has  recommended  legislation  to  establish 
mlnlmiun  due  process  standards  in  adminis- 
trative discharge  proceedings  '-^  and  the  fact 
that  there  have  been  assurances  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  that  some  desired  re- 
forms In  such  proceedings  may  be  obtained 
without  opposition.  I  believe  that  legislation 
can  be  enacted  this  year  In  this  vital  area. 
I  have  reintroduced  my  earUer  proposals  on 
this  subject.'"  and  I  Intend  to  press  for  en- 
actment of  them  or  some  reasonably  similar 
reforms  at  the  earliest  possible  time.  Until 
we  can  assure  our  servicemen  that  they  will 
not  be  discharged  from  the  service  and 
branded  "unfit"  or  "unsuitable"  or  ■"unde- 
sirable" after  a  board  proceeding  In  which 
they  have  no  right  to  counsel,  no  right  to 
confront  their  accuser  and  no  right  to  re- 
view of  the  proceedings  by  someone  trained 
m  the  law.  we  have  not  fully  guaranteed 
them  the  basic  righta  that  they  are  fightUig 
to  secure  for  us. 
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ence to  trial.  The  second  amendment  removed 
the  "in  time  of  war"  exception  from  the  pro- 
^  vision  requiring  legal  counsel  to  represent  an 
accused  In  a  special  ooxirt-martlal  where  a 
bad  conduct  discharge  may  be  adjudged. 

'•114  CoNo.  Rzc.   13033   (dally  ed.  Oct.  3. 
1968). 


"  When  the  House  consic'ered  the  Senate 
amendments.  Representative  Bennett  com- 
mented :  Most  of  the  Senate  amendments  are 
taken  from  legislation  Senator  Krvln,  of 
North  Carolina,  and  I  have  had  pending  for 
years.  On  January  10,  1967,  I  introduced  H.R. 
336.  an  omnibus  bill  of  amendments  to  the 
Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice.  Five 
months  later.  Senator  Krvln  introduced  his 
omnibus  bill,  S.  3009.  These  bills  dllTered,  but 
what  Senator  Brvln  and  I  both  were,  and  stlU 
are.  striving  for,  were  much  needed  reforms 
In  the  Uniform  Code. 

H  R.  15971  represents  a  culmination  of  Sen- 
ate and  House  efforts  to  get  these  needed  re- 
forms enacted  The  Senate  studied  legislation 
in  this  field  for  8  years  and  held  exhaustive 
hearings,  and  the  Senate  amendments,  on  the 
whole,  are  a  product  of  those  hearings.  The 
House  held  hearings  last  year  on  the  House 
version  of  this  bill.  The  provisions  of  this  bill 
as  amended,  are,  therefore,  not  new  to  the 
Congress  and  most  of  them  have  been  under 
consideration  for  years. 

'•  114  COMO.  Rbc.  9717   (dally  ed.  Oct.   10, 
1968). 
'•  UCMJ  art.  37. 
»Id.  arts.   37(c)    and   38(b). 
"  Joint  Hearings  at  913. 
<■  Id.  at  913,  937,  903. 

"The  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  conducted  a  survey  in  1966  of  em- 
ployers and  personnel  managers  In  the  met- 
ropolitan Washington,  D.C.,  area,  and  found 
that  no  distinction  is  made  by  such  persons 
between  bad  conduct  discharges,  dishonor- 
able discbarges,  and  undesirable  discharges. 
The  consenstis  was  that  so  many  Job  appU- 
cants  generally  are  available  who  have  hon- 
orable discharges  that  there  Is  no  need  to 
be  concerned  about  the  nature  and  circum- 
stances of  the  various  kinds  of  leas  than 
honorable  discharges.  Consequently,  an  hon- 
orable discharge  is  almost  alwajrs  required 
and  any  other  discharge  renders  the  appli- 
cant unacceptable. 
»'373  U.S.  336  (1963). 

•United  States  v.  Templa  16  U.S.C.M.A. 
639,  37  C.M.R.  349  ( 1967) . 

"Two  feasible  methods  of  providing  law- 
yer counsel  for  ships  which  do  not  carry  a 
lawyer  have  been  used  in  recent  ye<urs:  es- 
tablishment of  "dockslde  courts"  on  larger 
ships  with  adequate  court-martial  personnel, 
and  the  use  of  "clrciUt-rider"  lawyers  as- 
signed to  larger  commands  who  go  to  the 
smaller  ships  by  boat  or  helicopter.  The  lat- 
ter method  would  be  useful  for  any  kind  of 
isolated  command,  as  would  the  practice  of 
transporting  the  accused,  the  witnesses,  and 
other  necessary  personnel  to  commands 
where  lawyers  are  present. 

"  Each  year  there  are  more  than  ten  times 
as  many  JAG  applications  by  graduating  law 
students  as  the  services  can  accept.  Most  un- 
successftil  applicants  go  Into  the  military  in 
nonlegal  capacities.  In  the  past,  only  the 
Navy  has  used  non-JAO  lawyers  in  coxirts- 
martlal.  This  practice  should  be  expanded  in 
all  the  services. 

•  Reporters  may  not  be  provided  In  Army 
special  courts- martial  without  approval  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army.  AR  37-145.  Since 
a  ^>ecial  court-martial  cannot  adjudge  a  bad 
conduct  discharge  unless  a  verbatim  trans- 
cript is  made,  virtually  all  army  special 
courts  are  disabled  from  adjudging  bad  con- 
duct discharges. 

■  Joint  hearings  at  963. 
*MJA  13(5). 

"Id.  I  3(10)  (B). 

"S.  Rip.  No.  1601,  90th  Cong.,  ad  Sess    8 
(1968). 
''MJA  ii  3(1),  3(3),  3. 
-'Id.  i  3(9). 

■  /d.  i  3(5). 

-S.   Rip.  No.    1601,   90th  Cong.,   3d   Sees. 
5-6  (1968). 
"MJA  I  3(9). 
-  Id. 
-Id.  I  3(7). 


-Id.  I  3(18). 

"Id.  I  3(9). 

-Id.  I  3(33). 

-Id.  I  3(33). 

»  Id. 

-fd.  13(15). 

-Id.  I  3(3). 

"Act  of  March  37,  1968,  Pub.  L.  No.  90- 
374,  83  Stat.  53. 

-  UCMJ  art.  37. 

•MJA  13(13). 

»>  UOMJ  art.  30. 

°>MJA  {3(6). 

"UCMJ  art,  57(b). 

"United  States  v.  tfay.  10  U.S.C.M.A.  358. 
37  C.M.R.  415  (1959). 

»MJA  i  2(34). 

»/d.  f  3(33). 

"Id.  13(37). 

"  MJA  f  4  provides  that  the  major  amend- 
ments shall  become  effective  "on  the  first 
day  of  the  10th  month  In  which  it  Is  en- 
acted," which  will  be  August  1.  1969. 

"Resolution  atH>roved  by  the  House  of 
Delegates  of  the  American  Bar  Association. 
Philadelphia,  Pa..  Aug.  5-6.  1968.  A  bill  em- 
bodying these  recommendations  has  been  In- 
troduced in  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
Congreasnum  Bennett.  H.R.  943.  91st  Cong  . 
1st  Sees.  (1968). 

»S.  1266,  91st  Cong.,  1st  Sess.   (1969). 


THE  PESTICIDE  PERIL— XVn 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  reported  yes- 
terday that  Denmaric  will  become  the 
second  country  to  ban  the  use  of  DDT 
in  agriculture,  forestry,  and  horticulture 
next  fall. 

Earlier  this  year,  Sweden — the  coun- 
try who  21  years  ago  awarded  the  Nobel 
Prize  to  the  Swiss  chemist  who  developed 
DDT — was  the  first  nation  in  the  world 
to  ban  the  use  of  the  chemical. 

Denmark's  action  was  taken  after  a 
growing  amount  of  evidence  testified  to 
the  dangers  to  our  total  environment 
from  continued  use  of  persistent,  toxic 
pesticides.  The  government's  director  of 
the  Poison  Control  Agency  said  that 
farmers  can  easily  switch  to  new,  equally 
eflScient,  but  less  dangerous,  insecticides 
to  replace  the  estimated  50  tons  of  DDT 
poured  every  year  on  Denmark's  fields 
and  gardens. 

It  was  also  reported  in  this  morning's 
Washington  Post  that  the  State  Agri- 
culture Commission  in  Michigan  has 
taken  the  final  steps  in  that  State's  ban 
on  the  use  of  DDT. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cles from  the  Evening  Star  and  the 
Washington  Post  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 

June  18,  1969) 

DsNMAUC  To  Ban  Uss  or  DDT  in 

Fields,  Forests 

CoPEMHAOEN. — ^Denmark  will  follow  Swe- 
den's lead  and  ban  the  use  of  DDT  in  agri- 
culture, forestry  and  horticulture  next  fall, 
the  g^overnment's  poison  control  agency  an- 
nounced today. 

Agency  director  Poul  Bonnevle,  said  farm- 
ers can  easily  switch  to  new,  equally  efficient, 
but  less  dangerous,  insecticides  to  replace  the 
estimated  50  tons  of  DDT  poured  every  year 
on  Denmark's  fields  and  gardens. 

Sweden  is  banning  indoor  use  of  DDT  and 
forbidding  outdoor  use  provisionally  for  a 
two  year  trial  period. 

The  outdoor  ban  in  Denmark  Is  permanent 


June  19,  1969 
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but  Danea  may  go  on  using  DDT  aa  an  In- 
door Insecticide. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  June  19,  1969] 
DDT  Bankeb 

The  State  Agriculture  Commission  In 
Michigan  announced  a  limited  ban  on  use  of 
the  pesticide  DDT,  and  support  for  a  DDT 
ban  in  California  continued  In  the  wake  of 
charges  that  the  chemical  may  threaten  the 
balance  of  nature. 

The  Michigan  Department  said  It  was  can- 
ceUlng  DDT  registrations  except  for  control 
of  bats,  mice  and  body  lice  by  professional 
applicators  and  Governmeni,  officials  for  pub- 
Uc  health  uses. 

In  CallfomU,  160  scientists  from  six 
schools  Issued  a  statement  urging  a  ban 
on  DDT,  expressing  "deep  concern"  about 
the  poeslblUty  it  may  damage  human  repro- 
duction. Five  other  scientists  defended  the 
pesticide,  but  said  its  use  should  be  mini- 
mised because  of  possible  damage  to  fish  and 
wUdllfe. 

At  least  a  dozen  states  have  banned  or  are 
considering  banning  Its  use. 


NO     MORE     HAMBURGER     HILLS— 
BRINQ  GENERAL  WRIGHT  HOME 

Mr.  YODNQ  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
according  to  military  intelligence  at 
least  1,000  Victcong  have  returned  and 
taken  over  Ap  Bia  Hill  sorrowfully  known 
to  American  paratroopers  who  finally 
captured  the  hill,  as  Hamburger  HUl. 
More  than  60  young  American  GI's  were 
killed  and  more  than  308  woimded  last 
month  in  repeated  frontal  assaults  in  the 
battle  for  that  3,000-foot  hill  In  the  A 
Shau  Valley  in  South  Vietnam  a  few 
miles  from  the  border  of  Laos.  After  10 
days  of  terrific  frontal  assaults  up  the 
slopes  of  this  hill  under  murderous  enemy 
fire  and  then  retreats  downhill,  this  hill 
was  finally  captured.  Then,  a  few  days 
after  capturing  Hamburger  Hill  and  de- 
stroying the  Vietcong  bunkers,  orders 
were  given  almost  Immediately  to  aban- 
don the  hill.  A  U.S.  command  spokesman 
in  Saigon  said  "there  is  no  tactical  rea- 
son for  our  forces  to  stay  there." 

The  hill  that  our  graierals  considered 
so  Important  to  capture  by  frontal  assault 
was  held  but  only  for  a  few  hours — long 
enough  to  evacuate  our  dead  and 
woimded. 

Now,  it  is  surprising.  In  fact  shocking, 
to  read  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  that  MaJ.  Gen.  John  M.  Wright, 
Jr.,  commander  of  the  U.S.  101st  Air- 
borne Division,  has  decided  that  he  Is 
prepared  to  storm  the  peak  again  if  need 
be,  General  Wright  told  an  interviewer: 
I  am  prepared  to  commit  everything  that 
it  takes,  up  to  the  entire  division,  to  do  the 
Job. 

Mr.  President,  inconceivable  as  it  may 
seem,  if  our  generals  in  Vietnam  should 
again  be  so  callous  over  the  welfare  of 
GI's  who  do  the  fighting  and  dying  to 
order  an  assliult  on  Ap  Bia  Mountain, 
then  let  us  hope  that  General  Wright 
will  personally  lead  that  assault  and  be 
in  the  forefront  of  those  young  GI's  to 
take  part  in  it,  and  encourage  them  by 
his  display  of  leadership  and  bravery.  I 
suggest  that  Major  General  Zias  who  last 
month  commanded  the  101st  Alrirame 
Division  in  the  attack  on  Hamburger 
Hill  be  assigned  to  accompany  him. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  almost  unbeliev- 
able that  our  generals  in  Vietnam  would 


again  consider  a  suicide  mission  to  cap- 
ture a  little  hill  of  no  strategic  impor- 
tance to  the  protection  of  our  forces  in 
Vietnam,  and  certainly  not  to  the  de- 
fense of  our  Nation.  General  Wright's 
astonishing  statement  is  merely  another 
indication  of  the  thinking  of  our  gen- 
erals in  Vietnam  and  of  the  generals  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  who  seem  de- 
termined to  continue  our  involvement  in 
that  immoral,  imdeclared  war  in  Viet- 
nam which  has,  in  fact,  become  an 
American  war. 

Last  month  our  colleague.  Senator 
Edward  "Ted"  Kennedy,  properly  de- 
nounced the  frontal  attack  on  Ham- 
burger Hill  as  a  "senseless  and  irrespon- 
sible action."  It  would  be  not  only  sense- 
less and  irresponsible,  but  reprehensible 
and,  in  fact,  well  nigh  criminal  were 
even  one  American  life  to  be  lost  in  an- 
other battle  for  Ap  Bia  Mountain. 

Mr.  President,  General  Wright's  ir- 
responsible statements  as  reported  in  the 
press  indicate  to  me,  and  I  am  sure  to 
millions  of  Americans,  that  he  does  not 
possess  the  judgment  and  discretion  that 
American  citizens  have  a  right  to  expect 
from  those  military  leaders  to  whom  the 
lives  of  their  yoimgsters  and  husbands 
have  been  entrusted.  It  might  be  an  ex- 
cellent idea  that  he  should  without  delay 
be  removed  from  his  command  of  the 
101st  Airborne  Division  and  reassigned 
to  a  job  where  he  can  no  longer  direct 
irresponsible  and  senseless  combat  ac- 
tion which  would  needlessly  and  inex- 
cusably result  in  loss  of  priceless  lives  of 
young  Americans.  Perhaps  an  assign- 
ment to  take  charge  of  a  warehouse  in 
some  remote  base  in  the  United  States 
would  be  more  in  keeping  with  General 
Wright's  abilities.  Judgment,  and  dis- 
cretion. 

MEMORIALS  OF  OREGON 
LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  on  behalf  of  my 
colleague  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood) 
and  myself,  that  enrolled  House  Joint 
Memorials  16,  21,  and  25.  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  Senate  of 
the  55th  Legislative  Assembly  of  Ore- 
gon, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  me- 
morials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

HOTTSX  JontT  Memorial  16 

To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  Congress  assembled: 

We,  youi  memorialists,  the  Plfty-flfth 
Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon, 
m  legislative  session  assembled,  moet  re- 
spectfully represent  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America  do  not  elect  their  own  President 
but  insteswl  elect  members  of  an  electoral 
college  who,  according  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  have  the  supreme 
power  to  elect  a  President  of  their  own 
choice;  and 

Whereas  the  electoral  college  stands  be- 
tween the  people  and  the  expression  of  their 
choice  of  a  I^resldent;  and 

Whereas  the  wlU  of  the  people  may  be 
disrupted  or  denied  by  the  electoral  college, 
which  event  would  certainly  lead  to  a  crisis 
In  our  nation:  now,  therefore. 

Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Legislative  Assembln 
of  the  State  of  Oregon: 


(1)  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is 
memorialized  to  propose  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes  which 
would  accomplish  the  following: 

(a)  Abolish  the  electoral  college. 

(b)  Create  a  system  for  the  direct  election 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  by  all 
the  qualified  voters  of  the  nation. 

(c)  Require  that  the  successful  candidate 
must  receive  no  less  than  40  percent  of  all 
the  votes  cast  for  President  to  be  elected: 
however.  In  the  event  no  candidate  received 
40  percent  of  aU  the  votes  cast  for  President, 
then  the  two  candidates  receiving  the  high- 
est number  of  votes  cast  would  be  candidates 
in  a  second  election  and  the  candidate  receiv- 
ing the  highest  number  of  votes  In  the  sec- 
ond election  would  be  adjudged  successful. 

(2)  A  copy  of  this  memorial  shall  be  sent 
to  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  and  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  and  to  each  member  of  the  Oregon 
Congressional  Delegation. 

Adopted  by  Hovise  April  11. 1960. 

WiNTON  L.  Hunt, 
Chief  Clerk  of  House. 
Robert  F.  Siotr, 

Speaker  of  House. 
Adopted  by  Senate  May  20, 1969. 

E.  D.  Potts, 
President  of  Senate. 

House  Joint  Memorial  21 

To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  Congress  assembled: 

We,  your  memorialists,  the  Plfty-flfth  lieg- 
Islatlve  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  re- 
spectfully represent  as  follows: 

Whereas  federal  legislation  has  not  yet 
been  enacted  to  clarify  the  protection  of 
water  rights  acquired  under  state  laws  and 
to  preserve  the  hUtorlc  authority  of  the 
states  to  control  the  acquisition  and  admin- 
istration of  water  rights  within  their  re- 
spective borders;  and 

Whereas  federal  court  decisions  threaten- 
ing such  rights  and  undermining  such  au- 
thority continue  In  effect;  and 

Whereas  extensive  committee  hearings  have 
been  held  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  during  the  last  several  years  with 
respect  to  water  rights  legislation;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agrlcult\ire,  through  the  United  States  For- 
est Service,  has  by  administrative  order  en- 
croached upon  the  orderly  administration 
of  Oregon  water  laws  by  declaring  a  reserva- 
tion In  the  Department  of  Agriculture  over 
all  water  originating  on  or  flowing  across 
National  Forest  lands;  now,  therefore. 

Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Legislative  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Oregon:/ 

That  the  Congress  o*  the  United  States  Is 
urged  to  enact  as  soon  as  possible  legislation 
that  WlU: 

(1)  Clearly  sUte  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  not  be  deemed  to  have  acquired 
or  reserved  any  water  right  as  a  result  of  the 
reservation  or  withdrawal  of  any  public  lands; 

(2)  Require  compliance  with  state  water 
laws  by  all  federal  agencies,  licensees  or 
project  beneflclaries;  and 

(3)  Adequately  safeguard  all  water  rights 
establUhed  under  state  laws  against  the  ac- 
tion of  federal  agencies  and  their  licensees: 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
sent  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior,  the  Public  Land  Law  Re- 
view Commission,  and  to  each  member  of  the 
Oregon  Congressional  Delegation. 

Adopted  by  House  April  30,  1969. 

WiNTON  L.  HtTNT. 

Chief  Clerk  of  House. 
ROBERT  F.  Smith, 

Speaker  of  House. 
Adopted  by  Senate  May  15,  1969. 

E.  D.  POTTS, 

President  of  Senate, 
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House  Joint  Mbmomal  38 

To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of 
Kepresentatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer. 
ica,  in  Congress  assembled: 

We.  your  memoiiallsta,  the  Flfty-flfth  Leg- 
UlatJve  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon, 
respectfully  represent  aa  follows: 

Whereas  federal  aid  to  education  is  hav- 
ing an  Increasingly  Important  Impact  on  the 
financing  of  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion In  Oregon;  and 

Whereas  these  funds  are  designed  to  stim- 
ulate various  responses  at  the  local  level 
whether  or  not  the  particular  category  of  aid 
meets  the  most  pressing  local  needs;  now. 
therefore. 

Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Legislative  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Oregon  : 

(1)  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is 
memorialized  to  provide  advance  funding  of 
block  grants  for  education  under  which  states 
would  follow  general  guidelines  for  use  of 
such  funds  but  would  be  able  to  avoid  much 
duplication  of  effort  and  better  to  meet 
local  needs. 

(2)  The  Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  send  a  copy  of  this  memo- 

jrlal  tfLthe  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
_to  eapb^ember  of  the  Oregon  Congressional 
Delegation. 

Adopted   by  House  May   13.   1969. 
WiitTON  L.  Hunt. 

Chief  Clerk  of  House. 
RoBEBT  P.  Smith. 

Speaker  of  House. 
Adopted  by  Senate  May  21.  1969. 

E.  D.  Potts, 
President  of  Senate. 


June  19,  1969 


TERMS  OF  THE  GENOCIDE 
CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  so 
much  has  been  said  in  i-eference  to  the 
Genocide  Convention  that  I  thought 
it  would  be  helpful  to  explain,  point  by 
point,  the  terms  of  this  convention. 

The  Genocide  Convention  contains  19 
articles.  Of  these,  the  first  nine  are  of  a 
substantive  character,  and  the  remain- 
ing 10  are  procedural  in  nature. 

Article  I  carries  into  the  convention 
the  concept  that  genocide  is  a  crime 
under  international  law.  In  this  article 
the  parties  undertake  to  prevent  and  to 
punish  the  crime. 

Article  n  specifies  that  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing five  acts,  if  accompanied  by  the 
intent  to  destroy,  in  whole  or  in  part,  a 
national,  ethnical,  racial,  or  religious 
group,  constitutes  the  crime  of  genocide: 
First,  killing  memt>ers  of  the  group. 
Second,  causing  serious  bodily  or  men- 
tal harm  to  members  of  the  group. 

Third,  deliberately  inflicting  on  the 
group  conditions  of  life  calculated  to 
bring  about  its  physical  destruction  in 
whole  or  in  part. 

Fourth,  imposing  measures  intended 
to  prevent  births  within  the  group. 

Fifth,  forcibly  transferring  children  of 
the  group  to  another  group. 

This  article,  then,  requires  that  there 
should  be  a  specific  intent  to  destroy  a 
racial,  religious,  national,  or  ethnical 
group  as  such  in  whole  or  in  part. 

Article  ni  of  the  convention  specifles 
that  five  acts  involving  genocide  shall 
be  punishable  These  five  genocidal  acts 


pUclty  in  genocide.  The  parties  agree  in 
article  IV  to  punish  guilty  persons,  Irre- 
spective of  their  status. 

In  article  V  the  paitles  undertake  to 
enact,  "in  accordance  with  their  respec- 
tive constitutions,"  the  legislation  neces- 
sary to  implement  the  provisions  of  the 
convention,  the  convention  does  not 
purport  to  require  any  party  to  enact 
such  legislation  otherwise  than  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  country's  constitu- 
tional provisions. 

Article  VI  makes  it  clear  that  any  per- 
son charged  with  the  commission  of  any 
of  the  five  genocidal  acts  enumerated  in 
article  III  shall  be  tried  by  a  court  of 
the  state  in  whose  territory  the  act  was 
committed,  or  by  such  international 
penal  tribunal  as  may  have  jurisdiction 
with-  respect  to  those  states  accepting 
such  jurisdiction.  Thus,  genocidal  acts 
committed  on  American  territory  would 
be  tried  only  in  American  courts.  No  in- 
ternational tribunal  is  authorized  to  try 
anyone  for  the  crime  of  genocide. 

By  article  VII  the  parties  agree  to  ex- 
tradite, in  accordance  with  their  laws 
and  treaties.  person.s  accused  of  commit- 
ting genocidal  acts. 

Article  VIII  recognizes  the  right  of  any 
party  to  call  upon  the  organs  of  the 
United  Nations  for  such  action  as  may  be 
appropriate  under  the  chatter  lor  the 
prevention  and  suppression  of  genocidal 
acts. 

Lastly,  article  IX  provides  that  dis- 
putes between  the  parties  relating  to  the 
interpretation,  application,  or  fulfillment 
of  the  convention  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  International  Court  of  Justice,  when 
any  party  to  a  dispute  so  requests.  As  I 
mentioned  earlier,  the  remaining  arti- 
cles are  procedural  in  nature. 

Mr.  President.  I  point  out  the  specific 
language  of  the  articles  to  familiarize 
Senators  with  the  provisions  of  this 
convention.  It  is  my  hope  that  by  clari- 
fjing  the  technicalities  involved.  Sena- 
tors will  better  understand  that  this  con- 
vention calls  for  nothing  more  than  an 
international  indictment  against  the 
practice  of  genocide.  It  defines  the  crime 
of  genocide,  and  it  obligates  states  to 
take  measures  to  prevent  and  punish 
genocide  within  their  respective  terri- 
tories. With  this  better  understanding  it 
is  my  hope  that  the  U.S.  Senate  will 
ratify  the  Genocide  Convention  in  the 
near  future. 


The  crime  of  genocide  itself;  conspir- 
acy to  commit  genocide;  direct  and  pub- 
lic incitement  to  commit  genocide;  at- 
tempt to  commit  genocide;   and  com- 


LOW-COST   HOUSING   FOR   THE 
POOR 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  invite  at- 
tention to  a  unique  labor  contract  aimed 
at  providing  low-cost  housing  for  the 
poor  which  has  been  signed  by  the  De- 
troit Building  Trades  Council  and  LeBon 
Home  Corp. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  of  talk  nowdays 
about  the  need  for  low-cost  housing.  The 
National  Commission  on  Urban  Problems 
recently  has  called  attention  to  this 
need,  and  the  President's  Committee  on 
Urban  Housing,  in  its  report  which  was 
filed  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  December  1968  went  into  great 
detail  about  the  urgency  of  providing 
low-cost  housing  to  the  poor. 

The  project  to  which  I  call  attention 
may  be  an  indicator  that  we  have  started 


to  do  something  about  this  need.  The 
Metropolitan  Detroit  Citizens  Develop- 
ment Authority — MDCDA — sponsor  of 
the  enterprise,  and  Mr.  LeBon  Walker, 
president  of  LeBon  Home  Corp.,  are  to 
be  highly  praised  for  the  work  which 
has  gone  into  this  project. 

Under  the  agreement  which  has  been 
signed :  First,  wage  levels  are  fixed  some- 
what lower  than  union  scales;  second, 
all  employees  of  the  builder  will  belong 
to  the  union,  rather  than  separate  un- 
ions by  trades;  third,  employees  of  the 
builder  will  continue  working  in  the  plant 
and  at  the  construction  sites,  even  if 
there  is  a  strike  by  any  of  the  aflOliates 
of  the  building  trades  councils;  and 
fourth,  the  builders'  employees,  both 
black  and  white,  will  be  blanketed  into 
the  new  union. 

I  understand  that  this  is  the  first  con- 
tract of  this  kind  in  the  Nation. 

It  is  of  interest  that  the  project  also 
is  committed  to  involving  black  business- 
men in  the  community  into  the  housing 
construction  industry.  I  understand  that 
Mr.  LeBon  Walker,  a  graduate  of  Michi- 
gan State  University,  has  had  experience 
in  accounting,  housing,  rehabilitation, 
mortgaging  and  construction.  Yet,  he  is 
just  28  years  of  age.  A  prototype  house 
has  been  constructed  on  Detroit's  East 
side  by  LeBon  Home  Corp.  A  three-bed- 
room brick  ranch  model  home  which  will 
sell  for  $11,700.  including  the  lot,  is  the 
first  of  250  homes  which  this  company 
will  build  as  a  part  of  this  project. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  we  must  find  a  way  to  harness 
the  productive  power  of  America  to  meet 
the  most  pressing  unfulfilled  need  of  our 
time.  That  need,  as  President  Johnson 
said  in  1967,  is: 

To  provide  the  basic  necessities  of  a  de- 
cent home  and  healthy  surroundings  for 
every  American  family  now  Imprisoned  In 
the  squalor  of  the  slums. 

The  Nation  has  proved  that  it  can 
master  space  and  can  provide  unparal- 
leled abundance  in  the  marketplace.  We 
must  now  prove  our  national  ability  to 
provide  this  vitally  needed  low-cost  hous- 
ing. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
description  of  the  LeBon-MDCDA  proj- 
ect, written  by  Dick  Wright,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Detroit  Free  Press  of  June  7 
1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PACTOBT-BDn.T  MOOULKS  Ubxd — IjXBon 

MDCDA     Unveii.     »n.700     Brick     R«nch' 

Model 

(By  Dick  Wright) 

The  problem  of  providing  decent  housing 
at  a  reasonable  cost  In  the  quanUtles  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  growing  demand  is  a  vast 
and  complex  one  and  many  approaches  to  the 
problem  are  being  explored. 

One  approach,  which  UAW  President 
Walter  Reuther  termed  a  "most  significant 
development."  was  unveiled  this  week  in 
Detroii,  by  DeBon  Home  Corp.  and  the  Metro- 
politan Detroit  Citizens  Development  Author- 
ity. 

LeBon  Home  Corp.  opened  a  three-bedroom 
ranch  model  home  which  carries  a  base  price 
of  tl  1.700  including  the  lot. 

LeBon  B.  Walker,  president  of  LeBon 
Home,  said  the  model  at  500  Clalrpointe  on 
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Detroit's  lower  east  side  la  the  first  of  250 
homes  bis  company  will  build  under  a  con- 
tract with  the  IIDCDA. 

Walker  said  that  price  includes  a  lot  on 
Detroit  property  owned  by  the  MDODA  and 
that  monthly  payments  will  range  from  970 
to  $120 — Including  mortgage.  Interest,  taxes 
and  insurance — depending  on  the  Income  and 
family  size  of  the  purchaser. 

"By  utilizing  the  most  advanced  home- 
building  technology  and  the  modular  method 
of  home  construction,  we  have  produced  a 
high-quality  home  at  almost  half  the  price 
comparable  homes  have  been  sold  for." 
Walker  said. 

Ths  furnished  model,  called  the  Clalr- 
pointe, will  be  opened  to  the  public  at  noon 
Sunday.  It  will  be  open  from  noon  to  8  psa. 
on  Sundays  and  2  p.m.  to  8  p.m.  weekdays, 
except  Thursdays. 

The  Clalrpointe  is  made  of  two  12-by-50- 
(oot  modules  which  are  built  and  finished 
In  a  factory. 

Walker  explained  that  the  modular  con- 
struction method  is  a  systems  approach  in 
which  a  bousing  section  Is  built  complete 
with  electrical  wiring,  beating,  plumbing, 
appliances  and,  sometimes,  even  furniture. 

The  modules  are  completely  manufactured 
and  Inspected  at  the  factory  and  shipped  to 
the  home  site  by  truck. 

LeBon  Home  la  now  readying  a  plant  for 
production  of  the  modules  at  19460  Mt. 
Elliot  in  Detroit. 

Walker  said  that  when  production  Is  under 
way,  his  plant  will  be  able  to  turn  out  about 
four  homes  a  day. 

After  the  modules  are  shipped  to  the  site, 
the  sections  are  fitted  together  on  the  lot, 
electricity  is  tied  to  the  power  source  and 
the  plumbing  is  connected. 

A  prototype  of  the  Clalrpointe  was  erected 
on  Bewick  on  the  east  side  earlier  this  year. 

"When  we  opened  our  prototype,  few  peo- 
ple In  the  industry  expected  that  we  could 
meet  Detroit's  stringent  building  codes," 
Walker  said.  "But  we  took  that  house  apart 
and  proved  every  piece  of  it." 

The  Clalrpointe  is  a  l,200-8quare-foot 
brick  ranch  with  three  bedrooms,  a  large 
living  room  and  dining  area,  and  a  kitchen 
equipped  with  oven-range,  refrigerator  and 
disposal. 

Options  Include  carpeting,  oolor-coordl- 
nated  furnishings,  dishwasher,  clothes 
washer  and  dryer,  drapery  and  a  variety  of 
lighting  combinations. 

Walls  are  prefinlshed  paneling  and  floors 
are  vinyl.  Walker  said  brand-name  materials 
were  used  throughout  the  house. 

"We  achieve  our  savings  in  the  construc- 
tion technique,  not  In  the  quality  of  ma- 
terials," Walker  said. 

The  model  home  is  very  attractively  fur- 
nished, but  not  lavishly.  Ed  Robinson. 
MDCDA  executive  director,  said  that  furnish- 
ings cost  about  94,500. 

Robinson  emphasized  that  these  homes 
are  not  immediately  available.  LeBon  Heme 
has  acquired  a  plant,  but  is  still  in  the  proc- 
ess of  gearing  it  up  for  production. 

Walker  said  the  Clalipolnte  is  just  one 
of  several  fioorplans  and  designs  LeBon  will 
offer.  The  company  plans  to  cover  the  whole 
housing  field,  from  townhouses  to  luxury 
homes. 

Each  LeBon  design  utilizes  variations  on 
four  basic  modules.  In  one  design,  for  exam- 
ple,   two   modules   are   stacked    to   create   a. 
split-level  home  with  three  bedrooms  and 
a  bath  upstairs. 

Interiors  feature  beam  ceilings,  a  variety 
of  wall  panellngs  and  built-in  appliances. 

Walker  predicted  that  modular  home  con- 
struction will  revolutionize  the  housing  in- 
dustry. He  said  the  demand  of  growing  popu- 
lation and  the  need  to  rehabilitate  crumbling 
urban  neighborhoods  require  that  American 
builders  produce  the  equivsUent  of  the  entire 
1960  housing  supply  in  the  next  20  years. 

"The  future  for  modular  housing  construc- 


tion depends  on  our  ability  to  build  superior 
quality  Into  a  home,  to  utilize  a  greatly 
simplified  assembly  line  building  process 
which  is  much  faster  and  more  efficient  than 
any  other  construction  method  and  to  pro- 
ject our  costs  exactly,"  he  said. 

"Since  we  know  In  advance  precisely  what 
our  unit  will  cost  per  square  foot,  we  can 
give  our  customers  the  full  advantages  of 
advanced  cost  planning." 

Reuther,  who  is  president  of  the  MDCDA, 
said  at  the  opening  of  the  Clalrpointe  that 
it  represents  a  "effort  to  demonstrate  that 
it  is  possible  to  produce  housing  at  a  cost 
people  can  afford." 

Reuther  said  the  cost  of  conventional  con- 
struction for  the  MDCDA  in  Elmwood  Park 
2  is  about  918  a  square  foot.  The  LeBon 
model,  be  said,  costs  about  99  a  square  foot, 
or  910  a  square  foot  Including  the  land. 

On  the  subject  of  land,  Reuther  proposed 
that  a  "land  Dank"  of  lots  in  the  inner  city 
and  in  suburban  areas  be  built  up  for  low- 
cost  bousing  sites. 

Otherwise,  he  said,  the  low-cost  housing 
program  faces  the  prospect  of  going  through 
the  "land  speculators'  meat  grinder"  and  of 
having  economies  destroyed  by  higher  land 
costs. 

He  said  the  LeBon  development  Is  a 
"significant  beginning  for  expansion  of  fac- 
tory-built housing." 


CALIFORNIA  CONDOR  AND  IVORY- 
BILLED  WOODPECKER  PACE  EX- 
TINCTION 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  an 
article  published  in  Life  magazine  of 
June  13,  1969,  on  the  California  condor 
and  the  struggle  this  magnificent  bird  is 
having  for  existence.  Mr.  James  Fowler 
speaks  from  experience  of  their  beauty 
and  savagery.  He,  among  others,  is  con- 
cerned that  this  species  of  wildlife  may 
become  extinct  unless  a  special  sanc- 
tuary is  established  for  them. 

In  Texas,  we  are  likewise  concerned 
about  many  species  of  wildlife  which 
are  threatened  with  extinction  because  of 
man's  technological  progress.  One  such 
species  is  the  Ivory-bllled  woodpecker. 
For  many  years,  most  ornithologists 
considered  the  bird  extinct  until  it  was 
sighted  in  August  1967,  In  the  Big 
Thicket  area  of  Texas.  If  we  fail  to  act 
soon  to  save  the  Big  Thicket,  the  ivory- 
billed  woodpecker  will  be  seen  by  genera- 
tions to  come'only  as  a  stuffed  exhibit  in 
the  Smithsonian  Institution.  S.  4,  the  bill 
to  create  the  Big  Thicket  National  Park 
in  east  Texas  includes  the  major  existing 
portion  of  the  exhausted  habitat  of  the 
ivory-bllled  woodpecker.  Because  of  the 
analogy  l}etween  the  condor  and  the 
ivory-billed  woodpecker,  I  ask  urJfinl- 
mous  consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FzEBCE  Majesty  of  the  Condob 
bird  trap  with  a  dead  dolphin  and  a  net 

SHOT    from   cannons 

(Note. — Before  Fowler  and  his  expedition 
could  mount  a  transmitter  on  the  giant  con- 
dor, they  first  had  to  catch  one.  At  the  base 
of  a  towering  cliff  they  built  themselves  a 
blind,  set  out  a  dead  dolphin  as  bait  and 
settled  down  to  wait.) 

(By  James  M.  Fowler j 

At  last  a  female  condor  began  to  show  great 
Interest  In  the  bait.  She  landed  on  a  prom- 
ontory of  rock  almost  directly  above  us.  and 


pitched  off  down  toward  the  beach,  out  of 
view.  Out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye  I  saw  her 
appear  in  front  of  one  of  the  viewing  holes 
we  had  left  In  the  blind.  I  froze.  She  ambled 
over  to  the  net,  hesitated  and  backed  off, 
suspicious.  The  net  consisted  of  three  small 
but  very  powerful  mortarlike  cannons  set  in 
the  ground  at  a  low  angle.  At  the  touch  of  a 
switch  they  would  fire  a  huge  40  x  60-foot  net 
over  the  entire  bait  area. 

On  the  cliffs,  other  condors  stared  Impas- 
sively at  the  proceedings.  Finally  the  condor 
on  the  beach  decided  that  it  was  safe  and 
half  ran  to  the  carcass,  wings  held  partly  out. 
Another  condor  had  landed  and  was  now 
approaching  the  bait  from  the  other  side. 
They  began  to  feed  freely,  pulling  at  the  car- 
cass of  the  200-povind  dolphin  so  deter- 
minedly that  it  flipped  over  after  every  bite. 
Suddenly  some  oyster  catchers  let  loose  with 
a  long  series  of  shrill  calls,  and  X  was  afraid 
a  fisherman  must  be  coming.  But  the  condors 
stayed.  Five  had  approached  the  bait,  and  I 
decided  to  fire  the  net  next  time  they  were  In 
good  position.  This  would  be  four  or  flve  feet 
In  front  of  the  net.  If  they  were  farther  away, 
they  might  be  able  to  escape  from  under  the 
net's  edge  before  It  settled.  If  they  were 
closer,  the  tremendous  Impact  of  the  cannon- 
powered  net  might  slice  their  heads  off.  It 
would  be  best  to  wait  untU  they  were  eating 
with  their  heads  down. 

Three  of  the  birds  were  sitting  on  their 
haunches  almost  flat  on  the  ground,  appar- 
ently to  get  better  traction  for  ripping  and 
gulping  at  the  meat.  Grease  from  the  dolphin 
made  their  heads  glisten  In  the  sun.  One  of 
the  males  had  his  head  and  neck  at  least  two 
feet  deep  Inside  the  carcass.  All  was  perfect 

I  touched  off  the  cannons,  and  there  was  a 
dull  boom.  Net,  sand,  dust  and  feathers  filled 
the  air.  When  everything  had  settled,  there 
were  five  condors  under  the  net. 

I  burst  from  the  blind  so  fast  that  I  al- 
most took  part  of  it  with  me.  I  knew  the 
panicked  condors  could  go  into  a  dangerous 
state  of  shock  if  we  didn't  get  their  heads 
covered.  Once  their  eyes  were  covered,  the 
condors  would  calm  down  almost  Immedi- 
ately, but  we  had  to  act  quickly. 

Two  of  the  females  were  bo  frightened  that 
they  lay  under  the  net,  not  even  trying  to  es- 
cape. They  had  already  gone  into  minor 
shock.  The  others  were  still  struggling.  They 
had  regurgitated  their  meal  all  over  them- 
selves— one  of  the  most  smelly  and  effective 
defenses  one  can  imagine.  There  was  only 
one  way  to  get  them  out.  Go  under  the  net. 
grab  them  by  the  neck,  and  hold  on. 

It  worked  pretty  well  vrtth  the  two  females 
As  each  bird  was  secured.  It  was  placed  un- 
der the  shade  of  a  tarpaulin  to  protect  it 
from  the  hot  sun.  Finally,  I  went  in  after 
the  largest  and  most  dangerous  male.  His 
neck  was  like  a  snake,  and  although  I  caught 
hold  of  It,  he  twisted  his  neck  Inside  the  skin 
and  lashed  at  my  arm  with  lightning  speed. 
He  broke  away  and  backed  up  against  the 
net.  hissing  and  daring  me  to  try  again. 

Suddenly  I  faked  a  grab  and  managed  to 
slip  a  sack  onto  his  head  long  enough  to  get 
both  hands  around  his  neck.  I  got  him  out 
from  under  the  net,  but  before  I  could  tuck 
his  giant  wings  under  my  arm,  he  used  them 
as  a  lever  and  filpped  me  onto  my  back.  I  had 
visions  of  becoming  condor  dinner.  But  af- 
ter one  more  stab  of  his  beak,  which  missed 
my  face  by  inches,  I  forced  him  Into  a  sack 
Then  we  began  to  itch.  Our  encounter  wlih 
the  condors  had  left  us  covered  with  an  in- 
teresting collection  of  lice  and  mites.  Some 
of  them  were  large  enough  to  draw  blood, 
and  already  they  were  seeking  shelter  In  our 
hair.  We  would  have  to  take  care  of  them 
later.  Now  the  condors  had  to  be  taken  to 
camp  and  placed  In  a  darkened  tent  to  calm 
them  before  we  strapped  on  the  transmitters 
that  would  chart  their  travels. 

TO    TH£    INCAS,    A    GOD 

To  the  Incas,  the  condor  was  a  god.  Each 
morning  he  lifted  the  sun  into  the  sky,  and 
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jvtumMl   It  mteh  rrcnlnc  to  »  bottomlaw 
lafoon.  Wb«n  h*  twciivt  old  ftnd  hl«  plum- 
•(•  faded,  b«  planc«<l  into  *  Mtcred  Uk«  in 
Um  ADdM  and  em«rg«d  Tlgoroua  and  young 
again.  Today,  In  tb«a«  aame  mountain*,  tba 
condor  U  facing  extinction.  Th«  encroacn- 
ment  of  man  baa  deplenlabed  tn«  rood  sup- 
ply of  th«a«  giant  Tulturea.  Sven  along  tb« 
Maco«Mt  of  Peru  and  Chile,  where  aea  lion 
carrion  provides  abundant  food,  they  are  In 
danger.  Hunters  pick  them  off  as  they  drift 
Idly  on  upcurrents  of  air.  Oovemment  in- 
spectors shoot  them  to  protect  the  guana 
birds  on  the  offshore  Islands.  And  as  flshlng 
porta    and    sea    resorts    multiply,    feeding 
grounds   are   becoming  more  and   more  re- 
stricted. Last  year,  in  an  attempt  to  forestall 
tbelr    destruction,    George    Wallace,    of    the 
Kzplorers  Club  In  New  York,  funded  the  first 
field  study  of  the  condor  ever  undertaken. 
The  expedition,  headed  by  Zoologist  James 
Fowler,  set  up  camp  on  a  desolate  stretch  of 
the  coast  of  Peru.  By  means  of  electronic 
tracking  equipment  such   as  a  tiny  trans- 
mitter which  could  be  strapped  to  the  back 
of  a  condor.  Fowler  discovered  that  many  of 
the  birds  that  feed  along  the  coast  actually 
neat  1a  mountains  as  far  as  lOOjnllea  away. 
.The  fij  to  the  preservation  of  the  species, 
b*  believes,  is  the  creation  of  a  condor  sanc- 
tuary along  this  threatened  shore. 


The  analysis  disclosed  that  our  technical 
succeas  Is  not  primarily  the  result  of  superior 
reaouroas  climate,  low  popxilatlon  density,  or 
genetic  suparlotlty.  The  aaeret  of  tiM-hnJ^ftl 
success  was  found  to  lie  prlmarUy  in  the  way 
we  organize,  train  and  motivate  people.  More 
specifically,  our  technical  succeas  is  based  on 
such  essential  elements  as  trained  leadership, 
specific  objectives,  organlaatlons,  allocation 
of  resources  (emphasis),  research  and  devel- 
opment, effective  communications,  and  a 
sound  theoretical  understanding  of  the  physi- 
cal sciences.  The  elements  essential  to  tech- 
nical success  scarcely  exist  In  our  effort  to 
solve  social  problems. 

Organizations  seeking  to  solve  himian 
problems  are  tiny  compared  to  our  giant 
industrial  corporaUons,  oc  NASA  which  took 
us  to  the  moon,  or  even  the  many  organiza- 
tions seeking  to  solve  physical  health  prob- 
lems. The  emphasis  In  our  educational  sys- 
tem iias  shifted  until  toA^  the  average 
adult,  even  one  with  advanced  academic 
degrees,  has  had  little  or  no  opportunity  to 
study  human  behavior.  Character  education, 
once  an  Important  aspect  of  formal  educa- 
tion, has  also  been  significantly  deempba- 


A  RETURN  TO  RESPONSIBILmr 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  a  dis- 
tinguished constituent  of  mine.  Frank  O. 
Ooble,  has  condiicted  a  6-year  analysis 
of  American  society  and  its  human  prob- 
lems. His  conclusion,  based  on  diligent 
research  into  human  behavior  is  that 
our  great  Nation  Is  In  profound  need  of 
a  return  to  responsibility — through  a 
utllizatl<n  of  the  American  ethic  as  the 
result  of  strenuous  application  of  our 
unique  system  of  professional  manage- 
ment. 

Mr.  Coble  is  founder  and  president  of 
the  Thomas  Jefferson  Research  Center 
of  Pasadena.  Calif.,  and  has  a  strong 
background  in  engineering,  science,  re- 
search, and  management.  His  systems- 
management  oriented  study  of  the  so- 
cial problems  we  are  so  concerned  about 
Is  an  excellent  piece  of  work,  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  the  Senate.  Mr.  Goble  calls 
for  a  man-<»i-earth  project  to  equal  our 
man-in-^iace  effort.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  summary  conclusions 
be  printed  in  the  Rscoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

RrrVBM    TO   RlSPONSIBIUrT 

This  report  Is  a  summary  of  a  six  year 
analysis  of  American  society  and  Its  human 
problems.  It  may  be  the  first  major  attempt 
to  apply  powerful  new  problem  solving 
methods  of  professional  management  to  the 
solution  of  social  problems.  The  moat  Impor- 
tant of  these  new  methods  Is  the  systems 
approach  so  successful  In  solving  complex 
aerospace  problems. 

Our  society's  unparalleled  technical  success 
Is  demonstrated  by  our  buildings,  highways, 
schools,  farm  productivity  and  the  deluge  of 
new  products  enriching  the  lives  of  average 
Amerltana.  Our  anntutl  production  on  a  per 
capita  basis  far  exceeds  that  of  all  other 
nations. 

And  yet.  at  the  peak  of  our  technical  and 
material  success,  we  face  a  moral  crisis  of  a 
magnitude  never  before  experienced.  Not  only 
has  society  failed  to  solve  problems  of  crime, 
delinquency,  mental  Illness,  drug  addiction, 
alcoholism,  and  war,  but  we  have  In  most 
caaea  allowed  thei^e  conditions  to  worsen.  The 
•atUnated  coat  of  social  problems  Is  now  a 
staggering  $181  billion  annually. 


Research  and  testing,  such  a  vital  part  of 
our  technical  success.  Is  absurdly  Inadequate 
In  the  social  and  psychological  disciplines. 
Furthermore,  most  behavioral  research  Is 
conducted  by  specialists  rather  than  systems 
teams  and  testing  under  "real  life"  condi- 
tions la  not  common.  This  overspeclalizatlon 
la  a  serious  handicap  to  the  effective  solution 
of  human  problems.  There  .  are  frequent 
studies  about  social  problems,  but  not  many 
to  solve  social  problems.  In  other  words  prob- 
lem oriented  research,  taken  for  granted  In 
Industry.  Is  not  the  normal  procedure  in 
university-supervised  behavioral  research. 

Communications  among  disciplines  and 
even  among  men  In  the  same  discipline  Is 
Inadequate  In  social  and  b^avloral  research. 
There  Is  a  serious  gap  between  discovery  of 
new  Ideas  regarding  human  behavior  and 
their  widespread  application. 

The  close  coordination  among  Inventors, 
producers  and  merchandisers,  so  common  In 
private  Industry,  Is  generally  lacking  In  the 
social  sciences.  Leadership  of  organlzatloiu 
seeking  to  solve  social  problems  has  been 
slow  to  recognize  and  apply  the  rapidly  de- 
veloping skills  and  techniques  of  the  world's 
newest  profession — Management. 

A  major  research  conclusion  Is  that  hu- 
man problems  are  Increasing  because  there 
Is  no  widely  accepted  productive  theory  of 
human  behavior.  Instead  of  one  theory,  we 
have  a  number  of  conflicting  and  contradic- 
tory theories.  Five  of  the  major  theories  In- 
fluencing present  day  society  were  analysed 
and  compared.  These  five  are: 

Organized  Christianity,  the  American 
Bthlc,  Blarxlsm,  Freudlanlsni  and  Behavior- 
ism. It  waa  discovered  that  this  nation  was 
not  founded  on  the  Christian,  Protestant  or 
Judeo-Chrlstlan  Bthlc  but  on  a  unique  moral 
philosophy  which  we  have  termed  the  Amer- 
ican Ethic.  This  ethic  Is  compatible  with 
Christianity,  In  fact  compatible  with  all 
major  religions,  but  It  differs  from  the  various 
religions   In  certain   important   aspects. 

Scattered  across  the  nation  are  ptoneerlsg 
innovators  solving  such  problems  as  delin- 
quency, alcoholism,  mental  Illness,  dope  ad- 
diction, and  even  habitual  criminality.  These 
uncoordinated  and  unpubllclzed  new  meth- 
ods to  solve  serious  social  problems  represent 
a  major  breakthrough  in  the  understanding 
of  human  behavior. 

The  one  Individual  who  has  probably  done 
the  most  to  spark  this  breakthrough  and  in- 
corporate its  elements  Into  a  comprehensive 
theory  of  human  behavior  Is  Or.  Abraham 
Maslow.  The  breakthrough  might  also  be  de- 
scribed as  a  rediscovery  of  the  American 
Ethic,  but  with  Important  Improvements 
which  enable  the  ethic  to  be  applied  to  Im- 
portant areas  of  social  concern.  The  new  un- 
derstanding of  man,  sometimes  described  as 
Third  Force  psychology  to  distinguish  it  from 


the  quite  different  theories  of  FreiKl  and  the 
Behavlorlsts,  has  demonstrated  an  ability  to 
solve  serious  psychological  and  social  prob- 
lems. 

Based  upon  the  behavior  breakthrough  and 
the  powerful  methods  of  professional  man- 
agement, we  now  propose  a  national  mobiliza- 
tion of  resources  to  research,  develop,  pack- 
age  and  merchandise  specific  practical  solu- 
tlona  to  human  problems:  a  man-on-earth 
project  to  equal  our  man-ln-spaoe  effort.  We 
propoae  a  return  to  ResponslblUty. 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OP  BUILDING 
SCIENCES 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  on  Thurs- 
day, June  12,  1969,  I  introduced  with 
Senators  Brooke,  Goodeli,,  Mondale, 
Nelson.  Packwood,  Scott,  Tower,  and 
Tmnfcs,  S.  2368.  a  bill  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Building  Sciences. 
Because  of  the  many  inquiries  I  received 
from  those  interested  in  this  proposal.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  intro- 
ductory remarks  of  that  day,  along  with 
the  text  of  the  bill,  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Comoxessional  Rbcoxd, 
June  12,  1969 1 
Opening  Remarks  of  Senator  jAvrra 
Mr.  Javtts.  Mr.  President,  I  Introduce  to- 
day, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bUl  to  es- 
tablish   a    National    Institute    of    Building 
Sciences.  I  am  joined  in  sponsoring  this  bill 
by    Senators    Brooke,    Ooodxix.    Mondale, 
Nelson,     Packwood,     Scott,     Tower,     and 

TTDtNOS. 

The  establishment  of  such  an  Institute 
will  carry  out  recommendations  contained  In 
the  reports  of  both  the  Douglas  and  KaUer 
Commissions — national  conunisslons  which 
Intensively  studied  the  problems  of  urban 
housing. 

The  absence  of  an  authoritative  national 
source  to  advise  the  housing  Industry  and 
local  authorities  as  to  the  latest  technologi- 
cal developments  In  building  materials  and 
construction  techniques  and  to  propose  na- 
tionally acceptable  standards  for  local 
building  codes  has  proven  to  be  a  great 
obstacle  to  efforts  to  meet  the  national 
housing  goals  set  forth  In  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968.  Moreover, 
the  lack  of  a  system  of  uniform  building 
code  standards  Increases  the  cost  of  con- 
struction and  Inhibits  Innovation  In  build- 
ing techniques.  The  resulting  fragmentation 
in  the  housing  Industry  is  clearly  not  In  the 
public  Interest. 

This  bill  win  establish  a  nongovernmental 
nonprofit  corporation  with  a  15-man  board 
of  directors  selected  by  the  President  from 
lists  submitted  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  the  National  Academy  of  En- 
gineering. The  directors  will  be  selected  so  as 
to  represent  a  wide  variety  of  Interests 
throughout  the  building  Industry  and  the 
National  Academies  will  advise  and  assist 
establishing  the  Institute. 

Among  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
proposed  National  Institute  of  Building 
Sciences  would  be  to  develop  and  publish 
standards  affecting  all  building  materials;  to 
develop  and  publish  standards  for  use  In 
local  building  codes;  to  promote  and  coordi- 
nate ^eata  and  studies  of  new  building  prod- 
ucta  and  construction  techniques;  to  provide 
research  and  technical  services  with  respect 
to  such  materials  and  techniques;  and,  to 
assemble  and  coordinate  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable all  present  activities  In  this  area. 

The  bill  I  Introduce  would  authorize  a  $6 
million  Federal  appropriation  for  each  of  the 
first  5  years  of  operation  of  the  Institute. 
After  that.  It  U  hoped  that  the  InsUtute  will 
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be  largely  self-supporting  through  fees  and 
granta.  although  sufficient  Federal  funds  ape 
authorised  to  permit  Ita  operations  to  con- 
tinue. 

The  need  for  such  an  authortUtlve  na- 
tional source  of  appUed  research  In  housing 
has  been  recognized  by  such  groups  as  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects  and  the 
CouncU  of  Housing  Producers.  It  Is  recog- 
nized that  the  fragmentation  in  the  hoiulng 
industry— including  the  fragmentation 
caused  by  the  multitude  of  differing  local 
building  codes  and  the  dlfferencee  in  their 
appUcaUon— must  not  be  allowed  to  obstruct 
the  development  of  new  technologies  and  a 
mass  market  fop  the  construction  of  low- 
cost  housing  and  must  not  be  allowed  to  de- 
feat the  naUonal  hovulng  goals.  Moreover,  I 
believe  that  the  establishment  of  this  Insti- 
tute can  be  of  assistance  to  the  current  com- 
mitment of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment and  institution  of  new  low-cost  hous- 
ing technologies. 


S.  3368 
Be  it  enacted  hj/  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentativet    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Confresa  assembled. 

FINDINGS   AND  DECLARATION  OF  POUCY 

SscnoN   1.   The   Congress   finds  that   the 
lack  of  an  authoritative  national  source  to 
advise  Industry  and  public  agencies  with  re- 
spect to  the  latest  technological  Information 
about  building  materiaU  and  construction 
techniques   and   to  propose   nationally   ac- 
ceptable standards  for  local  buUdlng  codes  Is 
an  obstacle  to  efforts  by  the  building  and 
construction  Industry  to  meet  the  national 
housing  goals  set  forth  In  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968.  The  Con- 
grees  further  finds  that  the  lack  of  uniform 
building  code  standards  Increases  the  costa 
of  constructing  housing  and  thereby  reduces 
the  amount  of  housing  which  can  be  pro- 
vided;   that   Innovations   in  building  tech- 
nology could   check  these  Increasing  costa. 
reduce  construction  time,  and  Improve  the 
quality  of  housing  constructed;  and  that  the 
exUtence  of  a  single  authoritative  Institu- 
tion to  test  and  evaluate  new  building  ma- 
terials    and     construction     techniques     In 
accordance  with  nationally  accepted  stand- 
ards could  facilitate  such  innovations.  The 
Congress  declares  that  It  U  In  the  Interest  of 
meeting  national  housing  goals  that  an  au- 
thoritative non-governmental  Institution  be 
created  to  establish  technical  standards  and 
to  advise  aU  sectors  of  Industry  and  govern- 
ment on  matters  relating  to  building  tech- 
nology. Including  the  development  and  ac- 
ceptance of  Innovations  In  building  materials 
and  construction  techniques,  and  that  such 
an  Institution  should   be  established  with 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  National 
Academy    of    Sciences    and    the    National 
Academy  of  Engineering  and  with  the  great- 
est practicable  parUclpatlon  of  representa- 
tives   of    various    sectors    of    the    building 
Industry,  Including  labor  and  management, 
and     technical     experts     In    the     building 
sciences. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    INSTITUTE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  estab- 
lished a  nonprofit  corporation,  to  be  known 
as  the  National  InaUtuta  of  Building  Sci- 
ences (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Insti- 
tute") ,  which  shall  not  be  an  agency  or  es- 
tablishment of  the  United  States  Oovem- 
ment The  InsUtuta  etaH  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  and,  to  the  extent  con- 
slstant  with  this  Act,  to  the  DUtelct  of  Co- 
lumbia Nonprofit  Corporation  Act. 

(b)  The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
the  National  Academy  of  Engineering  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Academies")  are 
requested  to  (1)  advise  and  assist  In  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Institute;  (2)  recommend 
an  organizational  framework  to  encourage 
the  maximum  participation  feasible  of  tech- 
nical organizations  and  Institutions  now  en- 


gaged In  the  development  of  standards  for 
building  materials  and  construction  tech- 
niques, the  promulgation  and  updating  of 
building  code  requtrementa,  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  building  technology;  and  (3) 
recommend  appropriate  organizational  rules 
and  procedures,  Including  the  selection  and 
operation  of  the  technical  staff.  Such  rules 
and  procedures  shall  be  based  upon  the  pri- 
mary object  of  promoting  the  public  Inter- 
est and  shall  Insiue  that  the  widest  possible 
variety  of  Intereste  and  experience  shall  be 
represented  In  the  Institute's  operations. 

(c)  The  Institute  shall  have  a  Board  of 
Directors  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Board")  consisting  of  fifteen  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  In  select- 
ing persons  to  serve  on  the  Board  the  Presi- 
dent shall  appoint  members  from  llsta  of 
highly  qualified  persons  prepared  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  by  the  Academies. 
Insofar  as  Is  practicable,  the  Board  shall  be 
representative  of  the  various  regions  of  the 
country,  of  the  various  sections  of  the  build- 
ing industry,  of  all  levels  of  government,  and 
of  the  various  types  of  experience  or  training 
which  Is  appropriate  to  the  functions  and 
responsibilities  of  the  Institute. 

(d)  The  members  of  the  Initial  Board  shall 
serve  as  Incorporators  and  shall  take  what- 
ever actions  are  necessary  to  establish  the 
Institute  under  the  District  of  Columbia 
Nonprofit  Corporation  Act. 

(e)  The  term  of  office  of  each  member  of 
the  Board  shall  be  six  years;  except  that  ( 1 ) 
any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  oc- 
curring prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  fop 
which  his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be 
appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such  term; 
and  (2)  the  terms  of  office  of  members  first 
taking  office  shall  begin  on  the  date  of  In- 
corporation and  shall  expire,  as  designated 
at  the  time  of  their  appointment,  five  at 
the  end  of  two  years,  five  at  the  end  of  four 
years,  and  five  at  the  end  of  six  years.  No 
member  shall  be  eligible  to  serve  In  excess  of 
two  consecutive  terms  of  six  years  each.  Not- 
wltiistandlng  the  preceding  provisions  of  this 
paragraph,  a  member  whose  term  has  ex- 
pired may  serve  until  his  successor  has 
qualified. 

(f)  Any  vacancy  In  the  Board  shall  not 
affect  Its  power,  but  shall  be  filled  In  the 
manner  In  which  the  original  appolntmenta 
were  made. 

(g)  The  President  shall  designate  one  of 
the  members  first  appointed  to  the  Board 
as  Chairman;  thereafter  the  members  of  the 
Board  shall  annually  elect  one  of  their  num- 
ber as  Chairman.  The  members  of  the  Board 
shall  also  elect  one  or  more  of  them  as  a 
Vice  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairmen. 

(b)  Thejnembers  of  the  Board  shall  not. 
by  reason  of  such  membership,  be  deemed 
to  be  employees  of  the  United  States.  They 
shall,  while  attending  meetings  of  the  Board 
or  while  engaged  in  duties  related  to  such 
meetings  or  In  other  activities  of  the  Board 
pursuant  to  this  Act  be  entitled  to  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  $100  per  day 
including  traveltlme,  and  while  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business  they 
may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  Including  per 
diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  equal  to  that 
authorized  by  law  (section  5703  of  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code)  for  persons  In  the 
Government  service  employed  Intermit- 
tently. 

(I)  The  Institute  shall  have  a  President 
and  such  other  officers  and  employees  as  may 
be  appointed  by  the  Board  at  rates  of  com- 
pensation fixed  by  the  Board.  No  such  officer 
or  employee  may  receive  any  salary  or  other 
compensation  from  any  source  other  than 
the  InsUtute  during  the  period  of  his  em- 
ployment by  the  Institute. 


(b)  No  part  of  the  Income  or  assete  of  the 
Institute  shall  Inure  to  the  benefit  of  any 
Director,  officer,  employee,  or  any  other  Indi- 
vidual except  as  salary  or  reasonable  com- 
pensation for  services. 

(c)  The  Institute  shall  not  contribute  to 
or  otherwise  support  any  political  party  or 
candidate  for  elective  public  office. 


NONPROFIT   AND   NONPOLITICAL   NATtJRE   OF  THE 
INSTITUTE 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Institute  shall  have  no 
power  to  Issue  any  shares  of  stock,  or  to 
declare  or  pay  any  dividends. 


POWERS    AND    DUTIES 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Institute  Is  authorized  to — 

(1)  develop,  revise,  and  publish  standards 
affecting  all  building  materlaU; 

(2)  develop,  revise,  and  publish  standards 
for  use  In  local  building  codes; 

(3)  promote  and  coordinate  tests  and 
studies,  and  on  the  basis  thereof  publish  Ite 
evaluation,  of  new  building  producto,  equip- 
ment, and  construclton  techniques  and  sys- 
tems; ^      ... 

(4)  promote  and  coordinate  research  with 
respect  to  building  and  construction  tech- 
nology; .  .      . 

(5)  assemble,  classify,  and  disseminate 
technical  data  relating  to  building  and  con- 
struction technology; 

(6)  enter  Into  contracts  with  public  or 
private  entitles  to  provide  research  and 
technical  services  with  respect  to  specific 
building  or  construction  materials,  equip- 
ment,   techniques,   or   related   matters,   and 

,make  reasonable  charges  therefor;  and 

(7)  assemble  and  coordinate  to  the  extent 
practicable,  within  a  single  voluntary  Insti- 
tution, the  activities  of  the  various  public 
and  private  agencies,  institutions,  and  tech- 
nical societies  currently  engaged  in  activities 
which  the  Institute  Is  authorized  to  under- 
take under  this  section. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  duties  under  this 
section,  the  Institute  shall  have  the  usual 
powers  conferred  upon  a  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion by  the  District  of  Columbia  Nonprofit 
Corporation  Act.  and  may — 

(1)  obtain  granta  and  receive  donations 
from  public  or  private  sources  to  be  used  In 
the  exercise  of  Its  functions; 

(2)  utilize,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  the 
services  and  facilities  of  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  Government  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  head  thereof;    and 

(3)  obtain  by  contract  with  public  or 
private  agencies  or  Institutions,  research. 
studies,  or  other  iisslstance  In  furtherance 
of  its  functions. 

REPORT    TO    CONGRESS 

SEC.  5.  Tlie  Institute  shall  submit'  an  an- 
nual report  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30  to  the  President  for  transmittal 
to  the  Congress  on  or  before  the  31st  day 
of  December  of  each  year.  The  report  shall 
Include  a  comprehensive  and  detailed  report 
of  the  Institute's  operations,  activities, 
financial  condition,  and  accompUshmenta 
under  this  Act  and  may  Include  such  recom- 
mendations as  the  Institute  deems  appropri- 
ate. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  expenses  of  the  Institute  the 
siun  of  $5,000,000  for  each  fiscal  year  com- 
mencing after  June  30, 1969.  and  ending  prior 
to  July  1,  1975;  any  amounta  so  appropriated 
to  remain  available  until  expended. 

(b)  For  any  fiscal  year  commencing  after 
June  30,  1975,  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Institute  such  sums,  to 
supplement  funds  which  are  otherwise  avail- 
able to  the  Institute  from  fees,  charges, 
granta.  or  otherwise,  as  may  be  necessary  and 
appropriate  to  enable  the  Institute  to  carry 
out  Ite  functions  under  this  Act. 

AUDPT    OF   FINANCIAL    TRANSACTIONS 

Sec.  7.  (R)(l)  The  accounta  of  the  Insti- 
tute shall  be  audited  annually  In  accord- 
ance with  generaUy  accepted  auditing 
standards  by  Independent  certified  public 
accountants  or  independent  licensed  public 
accountanta  certified  or  licensed  by  a  regu- 
latory authority  of  a  State  or  other  political 
subdivision  of  the  United  States.  The  .«udlta 
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•b*ll  b«  conducted  at  the  place  or  placM 
where  tbe  accoiinte  of  the  Inatltute  are 
normally  kept.  All  books,  accounts,  financial 
records,  reports,  files,  and  all  other  papers, 
things,  or  property  belonging  to  or  In  use 
by  the  Institute  and  necessary  to  facUlUte 
tlM  audita  shall  be  made  available  to  the 
person  or  persons  conducting  the  audits; 
and  full  facilities  for  verifying  transactions 
with  the  balances  or  securities  held  by  de- 
poeltorlee.  fiscal  agents  and  custodians  shall 
be  afforded  to  such  person  or  persons. 

(3)  The  report  of  each  such  Independent 
audit  shall  be  Included  In  the  annual  re- 
port required  by  section  S.  The  audit  report 
shall  set  forth  the  scope  of  the  audit  and 
Include  such  statements  as  are  necessary  to 
present  fairly  the  Institute's  asseu  and  lia- 
bilities, surplus  or  deficit,  with  an  analysis 
of  tbe  changes  therein  during  the  year,  sup- 
plemented in  reasonable  detail  by  a  state- 
ment of  the  Institute's  Income  and  expanses 
during  the  year,  and  a  statement  of  tbe 
sources  and  application  of  funds,  together 
with  the  Independent  auditor's  opinion  of 
those  statements. 

(b)(1)  The  financial  transactions  of  the 
Institute  for  any  fiscal  year  during  which 
FMeral  funds  are  available  to  finance  any 
iXJrtton  ~at  its  operations  may  be  audited 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office  In  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  and  procedures  ap- 
plicable to  commercial  corporate  transactions 
and  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.  Any  such  audit 
shall  be  conducted  at  the  place  or  places 
where  accounts  of  the  Institute  are  normally 
kept.  The  representative  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office  shall  have  access  to  all 
books,  accounts,  records,  reports,  files,  and  all 
other  papers,  things,  or  property  belonging  to 
or  In  use  by  the  Institute  pertaining  to  Its 
financial  transactions  and  necessary  to  fa- 
cilitate the  audlty  and  they  shall  be  afforded 
fiUl  facilities  for  verifying  transactions  with 
the  balances  or  securities  held  by  depositor- 
ies, fiscal  agents,  and  custodians.  All  such 
books,  accounts,  records,  reports,  files,  papers 
and  property  o*  the  InsUtute  shall  remain  In 
possession  and  ciistody  of  the  Institute. 

(3)  A  report  of  each  such  audit  shall  be 
made  by  the  Comptroller  General  to  the  Con- 
gress. The  report  to  the  Congress  shall  con- 
tain such  comments  and  Information  as  the 
Comptroller  General  may  deem  necessary  to 
Inform  Congress  of  the  financial  operations 
and  condition  of  the  Institute,  together  with 
such  recommendations  with  respect  thereto 
as  he  may  deem  advisable.  The  report  shall 
also  show  specifically  any  program,  expendi- 
ture, or  other  financial  transaction  or  under- 
taking observed  In  tbe  course  of  the  audit, 
which.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Comptroller 
General,  has  been  carried  on  or  made  with- 
out authority  of  law.  A  copy  of  each  report 
shall  be  furnished  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Institute  at  the  time  submitted  to  the 
Congress. 

aZTKAI.,    ALTOtATXOir,    Oft   AMKHDlCXirr 

Sec.  8.  The  right  to  repeal,  alter,  or  amend 
this  Act  at  any  time  Is  expressly  reserved. 


THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  DEATH 
OP  AGOSTON  HARASZTHY 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  on  Sun- 
day, May  11,  at  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture In  Washington.  D.C.,  the  Amer- 
ican Hungarian  Federation  sponsored  a 
commemorative  session  at  the  opening 
of  the  Agoston  Haraszthy  Centennial  Ex- 
hibition. This  exhibition  commemorates 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Ag06ton  Haraszthy — 1812-69 — who  ob- 
tained from  Europe  and  brought  to 
California  the  cuttings  for  the  high 
quality  grapes  which  gave  birth  to  the 
California  wine  Industry. 


Mr.  President.  It  Is  a  pleasure  for  me 
to  Join  In  paying  tribute  to  this  Hun- 
garian-bom pioneer  whose  initiative  has 
meant  so  much  to  my  State  of  Califor- 
nia and  to  people  everywhere  who  enjoy 
good  wine. 

I  believe  that  the  proceedings  at  the 
Agoston  Haraszthy  commemorative 
session  would  be  of  interest  to  our  citi- 
zens. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
following  be  included  in  the  Rkcord  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks: 

The  Invocation  delivered  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Edward  L.  R.  Elson.  Chaplain  of  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

The  opening  address  by  Mr.  Jan  Har- 
aszthy, of  Altadena,  Calif. 

A  message  from  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan, 
of  California. 

A  statement  by  Representative  Dow 
H.  Claussm. 

The  remarks  of  the  Right  Reverend 
Zoltan  Beky,  DU..  bishop  emeritus, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors, 
American  Hungarian  Federation. 

The  remarks  by  Maynard  A.  Amerlne, 
professor  of  enology.  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Davis,  Calif.,  on  the  "Impor- 
tance of  Agoston  Haraszthy's  Activities 
for  the  Development  of  Viticulture  in 
California." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 
Ii«voCATioir  Okltvxixd  bt  thx  RxTxaxNS  Dr. 

EDWABB  L.  R.  EI.80N,  CHAFLAHf  OF  THX  UJ9. 

Srmats 

Almighty  God.  who  has  given  us  this  good 
land  for  our  heritage,  we  give  Thee  thanks 
for  the  hero's  valor,  patriotic  devotion  and 
for  the  toU  of  hand  and  brain  by  which  we 
have  become  great  and  strong.  We  thank 
Thee  for  the  multitudes  from  the  nations  of 
the  earth  who  have  found  here  a  haven  of 
peace  and  brotherhood  and  life's  fulfillment. 
We  thank  Thee  for  Thy  servant  whose  mem- 
ory we  honor  this  day  and  for  his  vast  con- 
tribution to  this  his  adopted  nation.  As  we 
treasure  his  memory,  renew  In  us  our  dedlca- 
tlMi  to  t^e  Ideals  and  principles  upon  which 
the  nation  was  founded,  and  by  obedience  to 
Thy  laws  equip  us  in  our  day  to  be  the 
servants  of  all  mankind.  Let  goodness  and 
mercy  abide  In  us  that  we  may  abide  with 
Thee  eternaUy. 
Throiigh  Jesiu  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

OpcNn«G  Aodrxss  bt  Mr.  Jak  Harasztht,  or 
Altaorna,  CKLxr. 

I  am  deeply  appreciative  of  the  honor  of 
being  here  today,  not  only  because  of  my 
relationship  to  Agoston  Haraszthy  but  also 
because  of  my  close  association  with  the 
results  of  his  work. 

Today,  we  of  Buena  Vista  Winery  very 
much  feel  his  presence,  from  the  gathering 
of  the  grapes  from  the  vineyards  he  planted 
In  Sonoma's  Valley  of  the  Moon  so  long  ago, 
to  processing  them  In  the  same  two  great 
stone  buildings  he  built  In  1867. 

And  he  has  left  us  a  challenge — a  chal- 
lenge our  California  wine  country  tries  to 
meet — to  produce  as  fine  a  wine  as  this  land 
of  ours  Is  capable. 

But  I  also  think  he  has  left  us  a  broader 
legacy — one  of  courage  and  enterprise  and 
patience  In  seeking  a  goal,  perhaps  of  ad- 
venture and  the  willingness  to  take  a  risk, 
but  above  all^^f  vision.  And  perhaps  It  Is 
these  quallUes  which  are  our  true  heritage 
from  Americans  of  aU  nationalities,  these 
qualities  refined  to  meet  the  Infinitely  more 
complex  and  larger  problems  of  today. 

Mkssagr  rROM  Gov.  Ronald  Rkaoan,  or 
Cautornia 

Colonel  Agoeton  Harasethy  can  well  be 
called  the  Father  of  the  Wine  Industry  In 


CallfomU.  Although  the  Mission  Fathers 
brought  to  California  the  culture  of  vines 
and  wine  making  for  their  mission  uses  It 
was  not  until  Colonel  Haraszthy  was  commis- 
sioned by  Governor  John  Downey  In  1881  to 
procure  from  Europe  cuttings  for  really  fine 
varieties  of  grapes  for  California,  that  the 
Industry  of  wine  making  began  to  achieve 
success  and  to  produce  really  fine  wines. 

Ever  since  that  time,  from  the  300  varieties 
of  grapes  he  brought  to  California  and 
planted,  the  wine  Industry  of  our  Golden 
State  has  been  Improving  until  In  the  past 
few  decades  California  wines  have  become 
renowned  around  the  world  as  second  to 
none.  Eighty-five  percent  of  the  wine  pro- 
duced and  consumed  in  America  comes  from 
California,  with  California  vineyards  pro- 
ducing 160  million  gallons  of  wine  a  year. 

California's  soU  and  climate  are  Ideal  for 
this  Industry,  but  we  certainly  acknowledge 
our  debt  to  Colonel  Haraszthy  for  launching 
the  Industry  Into  worldwide  fame. 

Statxmkj»t  by  Concrxssman  Don  H.  Clau- 
sen   ON    THR    Opening    or   the    Agoston 
Harasztht        Centennial        EzaxBrnoir, 
Mat  11, 1969,  Wasrhtcton,  D.C. 
I  deeply  regret  that,  due  to  a  previous 
commitment,  I  cannot  be  with  you  In  per- 
son  today   to   honor  Colonel   Agoeton   Har- 
aszthy;   the   "Father  of   Modem  California 
Viticulture." 

I  am  sure  that  when  Colonel  Haraszthy 
was  commissioned  by  CallfomU  Governor 
John  Downey  In  1861  to  bring  to  CallfonUa 
cuttings  from  Europe's  best  vineyards,  he 
had  no  Idea  that  he  would  become  known 
as  the  "Father"  of  California's  wine  Indus- 
try: an  Industry  that  100  years  later  would 
produce  over  80%  of  the  wine  consumed 
In  America. 

His  move  to  Sonoma  In  1857,  has  had  a 
tremendous  effect  not  only  on  that  Imme- 
diate vicinity,  but  on  all  of  California's  wine 
producing  area.  From  the  small  start  of 
a  10-acre  vineyard  grew  a  quality  wine  In- 
dustry that  Is  second  to  none  In  the  world. 
From  this  small  vineyard  In  the  Sonoma 
Valley  has  grown  a  viable  Industry  that  now 
produces  over  160  million  gallons  of  wine 
annually. 

Colonel  Haraszthy's  travels  to  Europe  are 
now  legend.  From  Liverpool  to  Marseille  and 
Frankfort  to  Malaga,  the  Colonel  and  his 
son  traveled,  gathering  many  varieties  of 
vines  that  they  felt  would  grow  In  the  rich 
soils  of  California.  On  his  return,  although 
unable  to  get  the  necessary  funding  needed 
to  distribute  the  vines  as  he  wished  to,  this 
determined  Hungarian-American  took  It 
upon  himself  to  spread  the  vines  that  he 
had    acquired    throughout    California. 

Now  today  he  Is  being  honored  at  the 
opening  of  this  exhibit  which  will  bear  his 
name.  I  only  wish  that  I  could  be  there  per- 
sonally to  honor  this  great  man  who  has 
done  so  much  for  California's  economic 
growth  and  development. 

My  congratulations  to  the  American  Hun- 
garian Federation  for  making  all  this  pos- 
sible as  a  constant  reminder  of  Colonel 
Haraszthy's  contribution  to  the  people  of 
California,  and  particularly  to  those  In  my 
First  Congressional  District  whom  I  am  proud 
and  privileged  to  represent  here  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

Remarks  or  the  Right  Reverend  Zoltan 
Bekt,  D.D.,  Bishop  EMERrrus,  Chairman 
or  THE  Board  or  Directors,  American 
Hitn'sarian  Federation,  at  the  Opening 
or  the  Agoston  Harasztht  Centennial 
Exhibit  at  tmx  Dbpartmrnt  or  Aoricxtl- 

TURR 

As  Chairman  of  tbe  Board  of  the  Amer- 
ican Hungarian  Federation,  I  feel  greatly 
privileged  to  open  the  Agoston  Haraszthy 
Centennial  Exhibition. 

The  material  and  the  aelections  of  this 
Exhlblttoa  were  selected,  prepared  and  col- 
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lated  by  the  tintlrlxig  efforts  and  work  of 
our  able  Vice  President,  who  is  also  chair- 
man of  the  Cultural  Committee,  Dr.  Elemer 
Bako.  This  Exhibition,  as  you  will  see,  con- 
sists of  Important  historical  documents, 
photographed  replicas  of  original  materials, 
like  the  annual  reports  of  the  Agricultural 
Division  of  the  United  States  Patent  Office 
(the  predecessor  to  the  present  Department 
of  Agriculture),  books,  scienUfic  and  popu- 
lar articles  and  essays  related  to  'the  creaUve 
activities  of  Agoston  Haraszthy,  both  at 
Buena  Vista,  his  original  estate  in  Sonoma 
County,  and  other  parts  of  the  State  of  Cal- 
ifornia as  well. 

Needless  to  say  how  happy  we  are.  to  have 
with  us  at  this  great  occasion,  Mr.  Jan 
Haraszthy  from  Altadena,  California,  a  di- 
rect descendant  of  the  "Father  of  Modem 
Callfomlan  Viticulture."  We  regard  it  as  a 
special  honor  that  he  is  able  to  participate 
right  after  me  In  the  opening  ceremony  of 
this  excellent  exhibition. 

Also  it  is  my  pleasant  duty  to  express  my 
gratitude  in  the  name  of  tbe  American  Hun- 
garian Federation  to  tbe  chairman  of  the 
board  of  United  Press  International,  Mr. 
Frank  Bartholomew,  for  his  wisdom  and  ded- 
ication, his  purposeful  leadership  and  fore- 
sight in  restoring  the  original  Haraszthy  es- 
tate to  Its  earlier  levels  of  productivity  and 
thereby  restoring  also  the  fame  of  the  great 
Agoston  Haraszthy  In  our  Umes. 

We  are  also  indebted  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  having  provided  us  with 
these  most  proper  facilities  and  locaUon,  as 
well  as  with  their  guidance  and  advice  In 
connection  with  the  preparatory  work  of  to- 
day's program. 

Finally,  we  wish  to  thank  to  Dr.  Z.  Michael 
Szaz  who  helped  with  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mittee In  bringing  this  event  to  the  atten- 
tion of  official  California  and  government 
circles  and  Mr.  Laszlo  B.  de  Simon,  our 
decorator-artist  whose  selfiess  work  and  ex- 
cellent artlsanshlp  greatly  enhanced  the  ma- 
terials collected  by  Dr.  Bako.  Special  thanks 
are  herewith  extended  to  Mrs.  Oabrlella  F. 
Koszorus  for  having  lent  her  marvelous 
painting  for  this  occasion. 

Ladles  and  Gentleman  I  Herewith  I  de- 
clare the  Agoston  Haraszthy  Centennial  Ex- 
hibition open. 

Thk   Importance   or   Agoston   Harasztht's 
Activities  for  thx  Development  or  Vrn- 

CTTLTTTRX    in    CALirORNIA 

(By  Maynard  A.  Amerlne,  professor  of  Enol- 
ogy, University  of  California  at  Davis) 
The  late  18th  and  19th  centuries  were  a 
period  of  intense  Interest  throughout  Europe 
in  the  biological  sciences  and  particularly 
in  the  development  of  the  grape  and  wine 
Industry.  Private  citizens  took  a  passionate 
Interest  In  grape  varieties  and  In  methods  of 
Improving  the  processing  of  their  wines.  Ex- 
perlment  stations  were  established  by  local 
and  national  agencies  and  in  many  localities 
in  France,  Italy,  Austria,  Hungary  and  else- 
where. Their  efforts  were  greatly  stimtilated 
by  the  development  of  botany  as  a  full  scaled 
branch  of  science.  This  then  is  the  Hun- 
garian background  from  which  Agoston 
Haraszthy  came. 

Hungary  was  a  land  with  a  long  vltlcul- 
tural  history.  Vines  were  planted  there  as 
early  as  the  eighth  to  sixth  century  B.C.  ac- 
cording to  Nemeth.  Thanks  to  its  long  vltlcul- 
tural  history  It  is  a  land  rich  in  native  grape 
varieties.  As  a  result  of  the  numerous  coloniz- 
ing efforts  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire 
most  of  the  Important  grape  varieties  of 
western  Europe  found  their  way  to  Hungary. 
Haraszthy's  native  region,  modem  Croatia,  Is 
a  land  noted  for  Its  white  wines  and  before 
he  left  there  he  had  grown  grapes  for  wine 
making.  It  is,  therefore,  no  surprise  that 
when  Agoston  Haraszthy  arrived  in  Califor- 
nia he  Immediately  took  interest  In  growing 
grapes.  He  planted  his  first  vines  in  March 
1850  in  the  area  now  known  as  Mission  Val- 


ley, a  few  miles  from  the  center  of  modem 
San  Diego. 

Grapes  were  first  planted  In  San  Diego 
county  in  1769  or  1770  by  the  padres  from 
Baja  California.  This  had  been  the  pattern 
at  the  missions  they  established  in  Mexico, 
Baja  California,  and  later  at  the  many  mis- 
sions In  California.  The  variety  they  planted 
had  been  developed  in  Mexico,  whether  from 
rootlngs  or  seeds  from  Spain  is  not  known. 
It  is  now  called  the  Mission  In  California 
and  CrloUa  In  Latin  America.  It  is  a  true 
Vitis  vinifera,  or  European  grape.  Although 
it  is  vigorous  and  bears  well,  the  fruit  Is 
poorly  adapted  to  making  good  wine — it  is 
a  late-ripener  and,  therefore,  low  in  acid.  It 
also  has  a  poor  color. 

Haraszthy  obviously  noted  these  defects 
because  in  1850  he  ordered  vines  from  Eu- 
rope and  apparently  they  duly  arrived  and 
were  planted  in  1851.  These  were  not  the 
first  direct  importation  of  grapes  from  Eu- 
rope. This  honor  may  belong  to  Louis  Vlgnes 
who  had  planted  vines  in  Los  Angeles  in  the 
1830's.  Friederlcksen,  Haraszthy's  best  biog- 
rapher, gives  credit  to  Vlgne's  successful  Im- 
portations as  stimulating  Haraszthy's  inter- 
est In  Importation.  Nevertheless,  It  is  Im- 
portant to  us  because  it  is  the  first  of  the 
several  importations  of  grapes  from  Etirope 
by  Agoeton  Haraszthy. 

By  1853  he  had  left  the  San  Diego  area 
and  settled  In  San  Francisco  and  a  second 
importation  of  vines  (presumably  some  of 
those  that  arrived  in  San  Diego  in  1851)  were 
planted  near  Mission  Dolores  in  San  Francisco 
that  spring.  It  is  this  1853  shipment  which 
came  from  Hungary  that  is  supposed  to  have 
contained  the  ZInfandel  variety.  Another 
shipment  the  same  year  from  Malage  in  Spain 
apparently  contained  the  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria variety. 

The  identity  of  the  latter  variety  is  not 
in  doubt.  It  is  planted  In  many  places  in 
Europe  under  this  name.  The  identity  of  the 
ZInfandel  is  less  easy  to  establish.  So  far  as 
we  know,  and  tbe  great  Etiropean  ampelog- 
raphys  confirm  this,  there  is  no  ZInfandel 
variety  growing  in  Europe.  There  is  a  Zier- 
fandler  in  central  Europe  but  the  description 
does  not  fit  that  of  Haraszthy's  California 
ZInfandel.  Could  it  have  been  a  cultlvar  of 
ZierfandlcT  which  Haraszthy  renamed  with 
the  simpler  spelling?  Or,  does  Haraszthy's 
Zlnftmdel  still  grow  in  some  remote  vineyard 
in  central  Europe  under  tbe  same  or  a  dif- 
ferent name?  Perhaps  we  shaU  never  know 
the  answers  to  these  questions.  It  is  note- 
worthy, however,  that  Haraszthy's  son, 
Arpad,  writing  about  the  history  of  the 
ZInfandel  twenty  years  later,  gives  us  no 
clues  to  this  mystery. 

What  Is  Important  is  that  both  of  these 
varieties  were  subsequently  widely  planted 
in  the  state  and  were  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  development  of  the  wine  and 
raisin  Industries.  In  1967,  there  were  23,569 
acres  of  ZInfandel  and  18,688  of  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  planted  In  California.  In  1968 
I  tasted  wines  made  of  ZInfandel  grapes 
grown  In  South  Africa  I  The  ZInfandel  variety 
has  many  attractive  features  which  I  have 
described  In  greater  details  elsewhere.  It 
bears  abundant  crops.  Tlie  wine  has  a  fruity 
and  recognizable  aroma  which  has  been  de- 
scribed as  berry-  or  raspberry-like.  Contrary 
to  common  report  it  does  not  always  mature 
early — its  best  wines  profit  by  cask  and  bottle 
aging.  ZInfandel  is  not  without  defects.  It 
ripens  unevenly.  For  our  pioneers  this  was 
no  defect.  They  were  Interested  in  high 
alcohol  which  uneven  ripening  makes  pos- 
sible. Today  by  careful  selection  of  the  vine- 
yard site  even  this  is  no  Insurmountable 
defect.  It  is  surely  one  of  the  two  or  three 
fine  red  wine  grapes  of  California.  The  mone- 
tary value  of  the  millions  of  gallons  of  Cali- 
fornia ZInfandel  wine  which  have  been  pro- 
duced and  sold  in  the  last  100  years  cannot 
be  measured  In  dollars;  let  alone  in  the 
pleasure    It    has    brought    to    millions    of 


Americans.  Even  if  he  did  not  actually  Im- 
port the  ZInfandel,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
it  was  Haraszthy  who  popularized  its 
culttire. 

The  Muscat  of  Alexandria  is  Important  as 
a  raisin-  and  table-grape  variety.  It,  too. 
under  favorable  conditions,  bears  well. 
Haraszthy  does  not  seem  to  have  followed 
this  variety  with  as  much  Interest  as  the 
ZInfandel — possibly  because  it  did  not  come 
from  Hungary  but  more  probably  because 
it  makes  miserable  table  wines.  He  probably 
dried  some  grapes  himself  and  also  intro- 
duced them  to  Briggs,  this  great  raisin  pio- 
neer of  California. 

The  Introduction  of  these  two  varieties 
constitutes  Haraszthy's  first  important  con- 
tribution to  California  viticulture.  , 

San  Francisco  did  not  prove  to  be  a  favoir^ 
able  location  for  a  vineyard,  primarily  be- 
cause of  its  cool  foggy  summers.  This  was  the 
reason  he  purchased  the  Crystal  Springs  area 
about  16  miles  south  of  San  Francisco  in 
1853.  The  Zinfandels  and  Muscat  of  Alexan- 
dria and  possibly  other  varieties  from  nurs- 
erymen in  California  and  New  York  were 
planted  there  in  1854.  Unfortunately,  this 
area  also  proved  to  be  somewhat  too  cool  for 
optimum  grape  maturation  and  by  1857  he 
had  purchased  land  near  Sonoma. 

Haraszthy's  second  and  greatest  influence 
on  California  \'ltlculture  is  derived  from  the 
establishment  of  this  vineyard  and  sub- 
sequently of  its  winery.  The  title  "father  of 
modem  California  viticulture"  Is  undoubt- 
edly due  to  the  development  of  Sonoma  as  a 
major  vitlcultural  and  wine-producing  area. 

Sonoma  was  not  a  new  vitlcultural  area. 
General  Mariano  G.  Vallejo  had  settled  there 
some  twenty  years  earlier  and  had  a  vineyard 
and  winery,  but  In  the  whole  valley  there 
were  barely  50  acres  of  grapes  In  1857 — 
and  these  mainly  of  table  grapes  or  of  the 
Mission  variety.  We  do  not  know  why  he 
chose  Sonoma  over  Napa  or  Santa  Clara  or 
Llvermore.  But  it  was  a  wise  choice  because 
Sonoma  is  today  one  of  the  best  wine  grape 
areas  In  tbe  state. 

Activity  at  Buena  Vista  was  most  Intense 
in  1857  when  he  moved  there.  Attlla  was  in 
charge  of  the  vineyard  and  the  Crystal 
Springs  vines  were  moved  to  Sonoma.  A  fine 
home  was  also  constructed. 

In  the  development  of  Buena  Vista  we  see 
Haraszthy  at  his  enthusiastic  best.  He  not 
only  planted  vines  and  more  vines  (about 
20  acres  at  Buena  Vista  in  1857)  but  he  also 
Induced  his  friends  to  plant  vines  (nearly 
100  acres  in  1857).  The  main  Inducement 
was  undoubtedly  his  own  personal  persua- 
sion. However,  In  1858  he  wrote  a  "Report  on 
Grapes  and  Wines  in  California"  for  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Agricultural  Society.  This  was 
practical  and  persuasive.  It  told  how  to  plant 
a  vineyard  and  It  also  predicted  what  the 
profits  might  be.  It  undoubtedly  encouraged, 
many  settlers  to  plant  a  vineyard.  He.  him- 
self, planted  about  40  acres  In  1858,  100  in 
1860,  and  200  in  1861.  Following  his  leader- 
ship his  friends  also  planted  vineyards  in  the 
area. 

This  report  is  notable  for  his  keen  percep- 
tion that  testing  grape  varieties  In  various 
locations  was  the  first  step  to  improving  the 
quality  of  California  wines.  He  also  recom- 
mended that  American  consuls  collect  and 
distribute  vine  cuttings  at  government  ex- 
pense. The  foreign  plant  introductory  activl- 
tiee  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture were  far  in  the  future  in  1857.  He 
predicted  this  Introduction  of  new  varieties 
would  lead  to  the  production  of  so  much  fine 
wine  and  brandy  in  California  that  there 
would  be  no  need  to  Import  wines,  Indeed, 
California  wines  would  be  exported.  Alas, 
neither  of  these  predictions  has  yet  been 
fulfilled. 

The  Buena  Vista  winery  was  started  later 
m  1857.  It  took  the  traditional  form  of  a 
cave  into  tbe  hillside.  There  were  many  ad- 
vantages of  this  type  of  construction.  Call- 
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fenU*  U  often  hot  In  th«  8uinm«r  and  fall. 
WlnM  mature  much  b«tt«r  and  wltb  l««i 
dangnr  of  ^otlag*  at  the  cool  tamperaturw 
oellan  prorlded.  Their  higher  hiunldlty  al«o 
reduced  ullage.  The  cellar  mm  ezpABded  la 
18A8  And  they  were  cheap  to  oooatruct  (#t.00 
per  month  and  board  for  Chlneae  labor). 
Thua,  by  planting  he  encouraged  other*  to 
plant.  He  sold  cutting,  advlaed  on  varieties, 
and  displayed  his  own  wines  at  fairs  where 
he  won  prises. 

His  most  prestigious  accomplishment  was 
bis  European  trip  In  IMl.  The  legUlature 
passed  legislation  providing  for  a  "Commis- 
sion upon  the  ways  and  means  beat  adapted 
to  promote  ImproTement  and  growth  of  the 
grape-vine  In  California."  The  resolution 
passed  the  Assembly  on  March  3.  1801  and 
the  Senate  concurred  on  April  1.  The  charge 
of  the  commission  was:  "to  examine  Into  and 
report  upon  the  growth,  culture,  and  Im- 
provement, of  the  gn^M  vine  in  Califor- 
nia ...  to  collect  together  all  the  useful 
and  yaluable  grape-vine,  cuttings,  and  feed. 
for  distribution  among  our  people  ..." 

The  Oommlsalon  consisted  of  Colonel  John 
J.  Warner,  who  was  and  did  report  on  the 
situation  In  California.  Mr.  Schell.  who  was 
to  report  on  South  America,  and  Haraasthy 
•who  wo  to  report  on  Europe.  The  Ink  was 
hardly  dry  on  the  governor's  signature  when 
HarasBthy  took  off  for  New  York  and  Europe. 
So  far  as  we  know  his  was  the  only  extensive 
report  to  be  published. 

HU  report  was  a  book  published  in  New 
York  by  Harper's  In  18«3:  Grape  Culture, 
Wtnet  and  Wine  Making.  In  fact,  the  first 
part  of  the  book  U  a  diary  of  his  trip.  In 
a  little  over  two  months  he  visited  the 
Burgundy  dlfetrlct.  Germany.  Swltxerland. 
Italy,  Southern  France,  Bordeaux,  Spain  to 
Malagft.  and  by  October.  IMl  he  was  In  Uver- 
pool  to  sail  borne. 

In  the  preface  of  his  book  be  states  that 
be  eoaoelved  tbe  idea  to  study  grape  varieties 
and  mtbods  of  making  wine  in  Europe,  that 
be  "oommunlcated  thu  view  to  the  Oovemor. 
and  offered  my  services  to  proceed  to  Europe, 
if  be  aboald  think  it  desirable  He  approved 
my  tuggntian.  and  sanctioned  the  enter- 
prUt  ..."  Be  noted  that  the  Legislature 
bad  not  made  any  approprlaUon  for  tbe 
necessary  expenses  so  he  used  his  own  "hav- 
ing been  assured  that  my  traveling  expenses 
and  money  laid  out  for  the  purchase  of  the 
vines  and  trees  would  be  refunded  by  the 
next  LeglsUture."  (ItaUcs  of  the  author) 

His  conclusion  was:  "That  California  Is  su- 
perior In  all  the  conditions  of  sou,  climate, 
and  other  natural  advantages,  to  the  most 
favored  wlne-produclng  dlstrlcu  of  Europe. " 
All  that  CaUfonUa  lacked  was  varieties  of 
grapee  and  care  and  science  In  the  manufac- 
ture of  wine  And  he  said  "California  can  pro- 
duce as  noble  and  generous  a  wine  as  any  In 
Eiu>ope:  more  In  quantity  to  the  acre,  and 
without  the  repeated  failures  through  frosts. 
summer  rains,  hailstorms  or  other  causes."  I 
consider  these  statements  of  Harasxthy  his 
major  contribution  to  California  viticulture. 
They  were  made  with  twelve  years  experience 
In  California.  Even  discounting  Haraaitby's 
natural  entbualasm.  they  were  the  basis  upon 
which  the  modem  Californlan  wine  industry 
U  bMed. 

His  report  sUted  that  he  bad  ptarcbaaad 
100.000  vines  "embracing  about  1.400  varie- 
ties." The  number  of  vines  appears  correct 
but  the  number  of  varleUes  Is  probably  too 
large  because  It  Included  many  dupUcates. 
Prederlckson  states  300  Is  a  better  figure. 
Even  so.  It  Is  an  Impressive  number  As  an 
example  of  bis  care  be  employed  a  gardener 
to  accompany  the  shipment  from  New  York 
to  California.  Harassthy  was  obviously  a  se- 
lective purchaaar  of  vines,  choosing  only  tbe 
varieties  he  eonaldend  new  and  useful. 

Although  Colonel  Warner  was  to  report  on 
grape  growing  In  California  Haraszthy  In- 
cludes an  essay  of  16  pages  on  the  subject  In 
hU  book.  His  diary  and  tbls  assay  occupied 


IM  pages  of  a  total  of  430.  Ths  remainder 
were  devoted  to  translations  of  works  on 
grape  growing,  wine  making,  sparkling  wine 
production,  raisin  making,  silk  worm  grow- 
ing and  sugar  making  (mainly  from  the  Ger- 
man) of  Leuchs.  Or.  Gall.  Rubens.  Beyre, 
Lucas.  Zlegler,  of  PhlUppt  and  Bkert.  One,  on 
sorghum  was  a  reprint  of  Olcott's  essay  In 
Bngllah. 

Tbe  vines  and  fruit  .trees  duly  arrived  In 
January  1M3  Haraszthy  asked  tbe  Legisla- 
ture for  913,000  and  planned  to  distribute 
them  on  a  statewide  baaU.  The  LegUlature 
did  neltber  and  the  tUms  ended  up  at  Buena 
Vlat*.  Doubtless  a  better  distribution  could 
have  been  devised.  However.  Haraszthy  cul- 
tivated some  of  the  best  In  his  own  vineyards 
and  tbe  rest  were  sold. 

Tbe  trip  must,  however,  be  considered 
a  success.  The  basic  premise  of  Harassthy 
that  the  variety  of  grape  U  the  most  impor- 
tant consideration  was  exactly  the  right  one 
for  a  state  saddled  with  the  worthless  Mis- 
sion variety.  Purtbermore,  the  book  recog- 
nized good  wine  where  be  found  It  and  took 
a  progressive  look  at  cleanUneaa,  new  ma- 
chinery and  care  In  wine  ""^^fng 

Tbe  last  five  years  In  California  found 
Harasatby's  Buena  Vista  changing  bands.  In 
March  1883  the  Buena  Vista  Vlnlcultural  So- 
ciety was  Incorporated  and  Haraszthy  became 
Its  superintendent.  There  were  400  acres  In 
irapss  at  this  time  and  the  prospectus  for 
the  new  corporation  outlined  plans  for  more: 
3.S00  acres  by  1870  producing  3^  million 
gallons  by  1873.  with  100,000  gallons  of 
brandy  and  95.000  of  vinegar.  The  winery  was 
at  once  enlarged.  Considerable  money  was 
spent  trying  to  produce  sparkling  wines. 
Neither  the  acreage  or  production  figures 
were  achieved. 

By  1806  Haraszthy  was  no  longer  at  Buena 
VUU  but  was  operating  a  vineyard  and 
winery  northwest  of  Sonoma  with  his  son  At- 
Uia.  There  was  an  explosion  In  the  distil- 
lary  and  one  of  his  cellars  burned.  Haraszthy 
was  In  Nicaragua  by  tbe  spring  of  1868. 

During  these  last  years  in  CaUfomla 
Harasathy  was  often  a  spokesman  for  tbe 
California  grape  and  wine  industry,  partic- 
ularly In  protesting  government  taxes.  In 
1865  be  went  to  Washington  on  such  a 
mission. 

In  retrospect,  we  can  not  measure  with 
accuracy  the  total  Influence  of  Haraszthy  on 
the  California  grape  and  wine  industry,  but 
It  was  very  great.  His  enthusiasm  for  grape 
growing  and  wine  making  must  have  Influ- 
enced many  settlers.  Even  his  failure  In 
San  Francisco  and  Crystal  Springs  was  an 
achievement  as  It  warned  others  not  to  plant 
In  these  areas.  His  success  at  Buena  Vista 
was  spectacular,  thanks  to  this  enthusiasm 
and  organizing  ability.  His  Importation  of 
grape  varlaUas  puU  us  in  his  debt  for  all  time. 
His  Insistence  on  the  Importance  of  flne  wine 
grape  varletlee  was  ezacUy  right.  It  was 
not  untU  1880-1803  that  Dean  Eugene  Wald- 
emar  Hllgard  of  the  University  of  California 
carried  out  systematic  studlee  on  this  sub- 
ject. Haratby's  tbaats  was  abundantly  sub- 
stantiated by  tbeee  experiments  and  by  those 
conducted  at  the  University  since  World  War 
n.  The  winery  at  Sonoma  was  and  Is  an  out- 
standing accomplishment. 

Finally,  his  son  Arpad  became  a  leader  In 
the  new  wine  Industry  which  began  about 
1880  and  made  further  important  contribu- 
tions to  the  California  grape  and  wine  in- 
dustry. 


VOTINO  RIGHTS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr  President,  I  was 
deeply  concerned  to  read  In  thla  morn- 
ing's Washington  Poet  a  report  that  the 
Attorney  General  favors  termination  of 
the  Federal  Oovenunent's  power  under 
the  Voting  Rlght«  Act  of  1966  to  send 


voting  examiners  to  political  subdivisions 
designated  In  section  4  of  the  act. 

I  think  this  would  be  a  very  oostly  error 
on  the  part  of  the  Oovemment,  as  well 
as  a  step  backward  in  the  continuing 
campaign  to  strike  away  legal  barriers  to 
full  participation  in  our  society. 

The  1965  Voting  Rlghta  Act,  with  its 
provisions  under  section  6  for  sending 
special  Federal  examiners  Into  counties 
where  patterns  of  voter  discrimination 
exist,  has  been  a  most  effective  statute  in 
promoting  and  protecting  the  right  to 
vote — a  right  guaranteed  to  all  citizens 
of  this  country  by  the  15th  amendment. 
Since  1965.  voter  registration  has  In- 
creased 50  percent  In  the  counties  covered 
by  the  act.  Dozens  of  Negro  officials  have 
been  elected  to  State  and  local  office 
once  denied  them  through  practices 
which  abridged  the  right  to  vote  among 
their  people. 

Few  pieces  of  legislation  in  tlie  history 
of  this  Nation  have  done  more  to  pro- 
vide for  peaceful,  orderly  change.  It 
would  be  foolish  Indeed  to  revoke  the 
mandate  of  this  historic  legislation  and 
to  risk  a  revival  of  the  odious  voter-dls- 
crlmlnatlon  practices  which  have  no 
place  In  this  country,  and  which  offend 
our  present  efforts  to  Increase  popular 
participation  at  all  levels  of  the  political 
process. 


ATTEMPT    TO    STAMPEDE    SENIOR 
CITIZENS  ON  STV 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
long  been  concerned  with  the  welfare  of 
America's  senior  citizens.  In  these  In- 
flationary times,  the  nearly  20  million 
older  Americans  living  on  fixed  Incomes 
are  among  those  most  painfully  affected 
by  lifilng  costs.  I  have  also  been  actively 
concerned  with  the  entertainment  In- 
dustry for  over  25  years,  both  as  to  pro- 
duction and  distribution  and  reception  by 
audience. 

That  Is  why  I  am  ao  disturbed  by  what 
I  consider  a  cynical  attempt  to  capitalize 
on  unfounded  economic  fears  of  this 
substantial  segment  of  the  American 
population  by  a  group  more  Interested  In 
its  own  ledger  sheets  than  in  the  welfare 
and  enjoyment  of  the  elderty. 

I  refer  specifically  to  the  "save  free 
TV"  campaign  which  has  been  launched 
by  opponents  of  free-choice  TV  In  order 
to  thwart  the  Initiation  of  subscrip- 
tion television.  Subscription  television — 
STV— has  been  duly  authorized  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
after  a  17-year  debate. 

The  FCC  had  planned  to  start  receiv- 
ing license  requests  as  of  Jime  12,  but  has 
now  sigreed  to  delay  Issuance  of  any 
license  until  60  days  after  the  U.S.  court 
of  appeals  rules  on  a  suit  brought  by 
the  theater  owners  and  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee Against  TOU  TV,  to  halt  free- 
choice  TV. 

Not  content  with  relying  on  the  court 
to  Judge  the  issue,  the  aforementioned 
groups  have  launched  an  unbelievable 
advertising  and  propaganda  campaign 
Intended  to  stampede  senior  citizens  Into 
signing  petitions  and  writing  letters  to 
Congress  against  STV  television. 

Some  of  these  petitions,  I  am  advised, 
are  being  delivered  to  Congress  now. 
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What  alarms  me  Is  the  deliberate  at- 
tempt to  distort  the  facts  and  unneces- 
sarily scare  senior  citizens  who  already 
have  more  than  enough  problems  to  con- 
cern them  In  their  sunset  years. 

For  instance,  those  who  would  stop 
free  choice  TV,  advertised  In  TV  Guide 
recently: 

Pay  TV  (Free  Choice  TV)  would  compel 
you  and  your  family  to  subscribe  and  pay 
for  tbe  same  type  of  TV  program  you  now 
receive  free. 

This  is  not  true. 

An  examination  of  the  rules  estab- 
lished by  the  FCC  clearly  shows  that  no 
one  will  be  compelled  to  subscribe  to 
STV,  that  it  will  not  eliminate  any  pro- 
grams now  shown  on  commercial  TV  and 
that.  In  fact,  the  FCC  has  taken  elabo- 
rate precautions  to  assure  that  the  pro- 
posed STV  supplements,  but  does  not 
compete  with,  or  supplant,  conventional 
television  broadcasting. 

Subscription  television  specifically  is 
prohibited  from  showing  dramatic  pro- 
grams with  continuing  plots,  like  "Pey- 
ton Place"  or  "Bonanza."  Nor  can  It 
broadcast  sports  events  now  regularly 
shown  on  TV,  such  as  baseball  and  foot- 
ball games,  the  World  Series  or  football 
bowl  events.  Nor  can  STV — Free  choice 
TV—- charge  for  showing  any  movie  that 
Is  more  than  2  years  old,  according  to 
the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  FK^C. 

However,  many  senior  citizens,  and 
others  as  well,  are  being  told  that  they 
will  have  to  pay  to  watch  these  staple 
Items  of  broadcast  fare — an  absolute 
falsehood.  

The  PCC  roles  also  require  that  STV 
cannot  be  Introduced  in  an  area  unless 
the  Inhabitants  can  receive  a  class  A  sig- 
nal from  at  least  four  commercial  tele- 
vision sftations,  so  that  areas  which  have 
STV — free  choice  TV — will  always  have 
a  choice  of  at  least  four  free  chaimels. 
Purthermore,  any  station  licensed  to 
broadcast  STV  must  also  provide  at  least 
28  hours  of  free  broadcasting  per  week 
to  supplement  the  subscription  fare. 

The  fear  of  excessive  cost  of  subscrip- 
tion programing  Is  not  borne  out  by  ex- 
perience. Judging  from  experiments  al- 
ready conducted,  STV — free  choice  TV — 
program  prices  will  range  frtHn  about  50 
cents  for  some  programs  to  $1  and  $2  for 
others,  for  instsmce,  a  first-run  movie. 
Since  the  person  watching  the  show 
must  use  a  patented  decoder  device  to 
select  the  program  he  wants,  he  can  only 
see  the  programs  he  chooses — and  can- 
not run  up  a  "big  bill"  by  leaving  the  set 
on. 

In  my  view,  the  scare  camp>algn  gen- 
erated against  STV  is  obvious,  synthetic, 
and  entirely  without  merit.  It  Is  my  firm 
conviction  that  a  successful  STV — free 
choice  TV — operation  will.  In  fact,  en- 
hance the  entertainment  opportunities 
of  all  citizens.  Including  our  s^iior  citi- 
zens, at  less  cosrt  than  is  now  possible. 

Members  of  a  golden  years  club,  for 
instance,  might  well  be  able  to  watch  an 
opera,  symphony,  or  ballet  at  a  very  small 
fraction  of  the  cost  of  a  ticket  to  a  live 
performance.  In  fact,  STV  may  for  the 
first  time  make  it  possible  for  older 
Americans  to  see  performances  now 
closed  to  them  for  economic  reasons. 
And  most  important — the  choice  of  the 


program  Is  made  by  the  viewer — not  by 
some  advertiser  or  network  officer. 

Certainly,  the  courts  and  the  Congress 
have  ability  to  Judge  the  proposed  system 
on  its  merits.  It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  trying  to  conjure  a  wave  of 
protest  to  support  the  position  of  STV 
or  free  choice  TV  opponents  is  a  distinct 
disservice  to  our  senior  citizens  and  an 
attempt  to  use  propaganda  and  pressure 
to  influence  both  the  regulatory  bodies 
and  the  public. 

Mr.  President,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
of  May  5  printed  what  I  consider  to  be  a 
logical  evaluation  of  this  situation.  I 
commend  it  to  my  colleagues  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial, 
entitled  "Let's  Be  Fair  to  the  Public." 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

L«T's  Be  Paib  to  the  PtrBUC 

Many  movie  theater  nuoquees  around  the 
country  now  carry  an  additional  line,  "Save 
Free  TV."  It's  a  discouraging  reminder  that 
the  foes  of  pay,  or  subscription,  television 
still  are  active. 

Although  television  stations  and  net- 
works have  been  active  In  the  opposition  In 
the  past,  the  attack  now  appears  to  be  led 
by  the  theater  owners.  What  disturbs  them 
is  that  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission has  authorized  the  start  of  subscrip- 
tion TV  In  June. 

Obviously  enough,  the  theater  owners 
would  like  the  Government  to  continue  out- 
lawing a  potential  competitor.  Their  ap- 
proach, however.  Is  the  old  one:  That  pay 
TV  would  be  unfair  to  the  public. 

According  to  D.  John  PhllUpe,  national  oo- 
chalrman  of  the  Joint  Labor  and  Manage- 
ment Committee  to  Save  Free  TV,  the  advent 
of  pay  television  Ls  sure  to  kill  off  the  free 
variety.  This  development,  he  goes  on, 
"strikes  against  Jvist  about  everybody.  Once 
the  public  Is  strapped  and  must  pay  for  TV, 
they'll  have  to  sp>end  more  money  for  pro- 
grams and  have  lees  for  other  things.  Tbey'U 
put  less  money  In  the  bank,  go  to  restaurants 
less  often,  buy  less  gas,  use  parking  lots  fewer 
times,  and  so  on.  down  the  line. 

"This  wlU  aSect  employment  as  businesses 
fall,  will  lower  real  estate  values,  and  lessen 
tax  revenues  oversOl." 

In  reality,  the  chances  that  pay  TV  could 
cause  any  such  cataclysm  sue  at  best  remote. 
Experiments  with  subscription  service  cer- 
tainly have  not  shown  that  the  Idea  Is  sure 
to  be  a  smashing  success.  And  pay  TV  will 
have  to  become  extremely  affluent  before  It 
could  ever  begin  to  outbid  the  present  net- 
works for  sports  events,  top  performers  and 
other  personnel. 

If  an  overwhelming  demand  for  subscrip- 
tion TV  did  develop,  It  would  In  part  demon- 
strate a  deep  pubUc  dissatisfaction  with  the 
entertainment  presently  provided  by  free 
television  and  the  movies.  A  moderate  de- 
mand, which  Is  much  more  likely,  could  even 
prod  the  TV  and  movie  Industries  Into  fresh 
efforts  to  upgrade  their  products. 

That,  of  course.  Is  the  way  competition 
works.  In  fairness  to  the  public.  It's  high 
time  that  more  competition  got  Into  the 
picture. 

FUTURE  OF  THE  ATLANTIC 
ALLIANCE 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  In  re- 
cent years  the  problems  of  the  Atlantic 
alliance  have  received  attention  In  the 
United  States  primarily  In  response  to 
General  de  Gaulle's  gestures  of  grandeur 
and  Independence.  As  the  French  people 


elect  new  leadership,  It  Is  certainly 
timely  for  us  to  review  the  present  state 
of  and  future  alternatives  for  NATO 
and  for  our  relations  with  the  nations  of 
Western  Europe. 

The  Honorable  Robert  F.  Ellsworth, 
our  new  Ambassador  to  NATO,  discussed 
the  opportunities  for  the  Atlantic  alli- 
ance in  a  thoughtful  speech  at  West- 
minster College,  Fulton,  Mo.,  on  May  10. 
Ambassador  Ellsworth  spoke  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  week  of  dedication  of  the 
Winston  S.  Churchill  Memorial  and 
Library  there. 

This  speech  merits  wide  attention,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Include  It  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

POTtTRE    or    THE    ATLANTIC    ALLIANCE 

In  speaking  about  the  future,  I  will  need 
to  speak  about  the  past,  because  the  past 
twenty  years  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance  have 
set  a  foundation  for  the  future — although 
some  of  the  grand  visions  of  the  last  two 
decades  have  not  been  realized. 

For  example,  a  United  States  of  Europe,  the 
dynamic  post-War  vision  of  Jean  Monnet. 
does  not  seem  to  be  in  the  cards. 

An  Atlantic  Union  now  would  have  little 
popular  support  on  either  side  of  the  At- 
lantic. 

The  third  grand  vision  of  the  past  20  years 
has  not  diminished;  but  Its  peaceful  purpose 
stiU  depends  on  the  views  and  moves  of  the 
men  In  the  Kremlin.  That  purpose — shared 
by  aU  of  our  Allies — Is  the  settlement  of  the 
problems  of  Europe  left  over  from  World 
War  n:  the  Berlin  problem,  the  German 
problem,  and  the  tragic  division  between  the 
peoples  of  Eastern  and  Western  Europe — 
the  division  to  which  Churchill  drew  atten- 
tion with  his  Fulton  speech:  "FrcHn  Stettin 
m  the  Baltic  to  Trieste  In  the  Adriatic,  an 
Iron  curtain  has  descended  across  the  Con- 
tinent .  .  ." 

Overcoming  the  armed  division  of  Europe 
In  two  camps — East  and  We6t>— continues  to 
be  one  of  the  main  tasks  of  the  Atlantic  Al- 
liance. Such  an  achievement  will  not  come 
suddenly,  from  one  day  to  the  next  or  per- 
haps even  from  one  year  to  the~next.  It  will 
likely  come  slowly,  and  as  part  of  an  Intense 
process  of  negotiation,  of  consultation.  For 
our  own  part,  the  President  has  pledged  his 
wlUlngness  to  enter  an  era  of  negotiation  and 
has  urged  the  Allies  to  consult  fully  and 
deeply  with  each  other  on  the  implications  of 
anything  that  might  affect  the  pattern  of 
East- West  relations. 

The  process  of  political  and  military  con- 
siUtatlon,  the  process  of  negotiation — proc- 
ess Is  a  key  word  In  viewing  the  future  of 
the  Atlantic  Alliance,  for  NATO  U  tbe  liv- 
ing Institutional  embodiment  of  a  purpose- 
ful process  of  reeponse  to  challenge  and  to 
felt  need.  _, 

The  other  key  word  In  our  future,  and  a 
new  word  In  the  Alliance  lexicon.  Is  ecology : 
the  relationship  between  man  and  his  total 
environment.  At  the  20th  Anniversary  Ses- 
sion of  the  North  AUantlc  Council  (the  high- 
est council  of  NATO)  m  Washington  last 
month,  tbe  President  said : 

"The  Industrial  nations  share  no  challenge 
more  urgent  than  that  of  bringing  20th  cen- 
tury man  and  his  environment  to  terms  with 
one  another — of  making  the  world  fit  for 
man,  and  helping  man  learn  how  to  remain 
In  harmony  with  this  rapidly  changing 
world." 

Let  us  look  at  the  future  of  the  Atlantic 
Alliance,  then.  In  terms  of  process:  a  process 
Involving  defense,  the  search  for  relaxation 
of  East- West  tension,  and  the  search  for  ways 
to  control  our  environment. 

But  first  let  us  look  briefly  at  tbe  past. 
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Juat  twenty  7e*n  ago,  In  Uay  IMO.  Wlna- 
ton  CburobUl  spoka  of  the  need  for  •  North 
AtlaaUe  Ttm*f  Oi|Mila»Uon  (NATO).  At 
ttM  tune.  ChuroblU  wm  in  the  Opposition, 
juat  aa  ha  waa  when  he  made  hla  "Slnawa  of 
Peaoe"  apeech  In  1944  here  In  Fulton.  Ha 
proclaimed: 

"It  la  our  plain  duty  to  peraevere  stead- 
faatly.  irreapectlve  of  party  feellnga  or  na- 
Uonai  dlyeraltlea,  for  only  In  thla  way  have 
we  good  chancea  of  aecurlng  that  laatlng 
world  peace  ...  on  which  our  hearta  are 
set." 

That  la  still  true  today. 
Some  two  years  earlier,  Congreaaman 
Richard  Nixon  was  assigned  to  the  special 
Herter  Committee,  the  committee  which  laid 
the  foundation  for  enactment  of  the  his- 
torical Marshall  Plan.  Mr.  Nixon  haa  re- 
garded his  work  on  that  Committee  aa  the 
most  Important  work  he  did  during  his  years 
In  Congn^esa. 

Twenty  years  later.  President  Nixon  made 
It  a  very  early  order  of  business.  In  his  new 
Administration,  to  visit  Btirope.  His  first  stop 
was  In  Brussels,  where  he  spoke  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Council.  There  the  President  re- 
stated his  willingness  to  enter  an  era  of 
negotiation  with  the  Soviets  and  East  Buro- 
pAns,  afld  he  pledged  full,  deep  and  genu- 
ine consultation :  a  new  spirit  and  process  of 
cooperation  within  the  Alliance.  Some  of  out 
Alllea  in  recent  years  have  criticized  the 
United  States  for  falling  to  consult  as  full; 
aa  It  might  have.  The  President  haa  made 
It  clear  that  there  will  be  no  further  grounds 
for  such  criticisms. 

The  President's  two  addraaaea  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Council — In  Brussels  in  Pebruary 
and  in  Washington  In  April — were  the  first 
major  policy  addresses  of  his  Presidency. 
He  reminded  the  Alliance  in  Washington: 
"Two  decades  ago,  the  men  who  foimded 
NATO  faced  the  truth  of  their  times;  aa  a 
result,  the  Western  world  prospers  in  ree- 
dom.  We  must  follow  their  example  by  once 
again  facing  the  truth — not  of  earlier  times, 
but  of  our  own  .  .  . 

"NATO  is  needed;  and  the  American  com- 
mitment to  NATO  will  remain  in  force  and 
remain  strong.  We  In  America  continue  to 
consider  Europe's  security  as  our  own." 

As  I  see  It,  the  people  of  this  country 
have  three  clear  interests  In  the  Atlantic 
Alliance. 

(1)  Twice  In  thla  century  America  baa 
been  drawn  into  European  wars.  We  are 
entitled  to  maintain  a  basic  interest  In  pre- 
venting conflict  In  Western  Europe,  remote 
aa  that  possibility  U  today.  The  great 
Churchill  himself  spoke  In  1963  of  ".  .  .  the 
thousand -years'  quarrel  which  has  torn  Eu- 
rope to  pieces  .  .  ." 

(2) The  pursuit  of  a  sUble  peace,  not  only 
with  Moscow  but  also  with  the  nations  of 
Eastern  Europe  Here  the  Atlantic  Alliance 
mxist  maintain  cohesion  and  unity  In  ap- 
proachlng  the  dUHcult  and  potentially  divi- 
sive issues  affecting  East-West  relations. 

(3)  Development  of  closer  and  more  effec- 
tive relationships  among  the  arts,  the  econ- 
omies, and  the  technologies  whoae  Interde- 
pendence gives  subsUnce  to  our  emerging 
co^unon  civilization. 

I*ur8ult  of  peace  depends  above  all  on 
solid  military  seciu-lty  In  the  West,  and  our 
prospect  for  success  in  any  arms  limitation 
or  force  reduction  negotiation  depends 
dlreltly  on  the  adequacy  of  our  Joint  security 
arrangements   in   the   Atlantic   Alliance. 

Thus,  we  must  preeerve  military  strength 
and  political  solidarity  to  deter  aggression; 
and  If  It  does  occur,  we  must  be  ready  to 
Join  In  the  common  defense. 

To  be  realistic,  we  must  recognize  that  the 
Alliance  today  has  problems  on  this  score. 
Allies  need  to  be  strengthened  through  im- 
provements which  have  been  lecognized  as 
necessary,  and  which  the  AUlea  have  agreed 
to  undertake. 
Let  me  make  one  thing  cla«r:  so  long  aa 
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the  achlerement  of  a  Tiimpaan  aetttemant 
remains  a  major  plaoa  of  ttia  iinwn^^tvtil 
buBlneaa  of  our  troublad  woald,  the  Atlantic 
Alliance  must  remain  strong.  Prealdent  Nlzon 
aaid  recently: 

"It  la  not  enough  to  talk  of  flexible  re- 
sponae.  If  at  the  same  time  we  reduce  oiir 
flexibility  by  cutting  back  on  conventional 
forces." 

With  reapect  to  the  political  proceaaea  of 
the  Alliance,  President  Nixon  said  In  Waah- 
Ington  last  month: 

"It  U  not  enough  to  talk  of  relaxing  ten- 
sion, unless  we  keep  in  mind  that  twenty 
years  of  tension  were  not  caused  by  superficial 
misunderstanding.  A  change  of  mood  is  use- 
ful if  It  reflects  some  change  of  mind  about 
poll  Heal  purpose.  ..." 
He  also  said: 

"It  U  not  enough  to  talk  of  European 
security  in  the  abstract;  we  must  know  the 
elements  of  inaecurlty  and  how  to  remove 
them." 

The  President  has  proposed  a  fundamental 
change  for  the  AUantlc  Alliance:  a  break- 
through to  a  new  and  deeper  form  of  political 
consultation  as  a  means  of  approaching  these 
issues.  Thus,  in  connection  with  the  forth- 
coming strategic  arms  limitations  talks  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  President  has  pledged 
and  asked  for  full,  deep,  and  genuine  and 
continuing  Alliance  consultation — for  such 
talks  will  clearly  involve  not  only  ova  own 
security  but  also  that  of  our  alUes. 

The  other  major  Alliance  task  for  the  fu- 
ture is  the  development  of  a  framework  to 
deflne  conununlty  interesta  in  our  ecology — 
our  total  environment.  Aa  Admiral  Rlckover 
said  last  Wednesday,  the  problem  of  making 
wise  future  use  of  technology  might  be  the 
paramount  issue  facing  the  people  of  all  in- 
dustrial democracies. 

At  the  1069  Washington  Ministerial  Session 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Council,  the  nations 
agreed: 

"The  members  of  the  Alliance  are  conscious 
that  they  share  common  environmental 
problems  which,  unless  squarely  faced,  could 
imperil  the  welfare  and  progress  of  their  so- 
cieties .  .  ." 

There  la  much  conventional  wisdom  about 
the  problems  of  our  environment  and  of  our 
urban  societies.  Most  of  it  tells  us  how  diffi- 
cult these  problems  are.  A  review  of  It  shows 
how  few  are  the  solutions  which  we  can  be 
confident  will  really  work,  and  how  Impor- 
tant It  la  that  we  find  some  way  of  exchang- 
ing views  and  Ideas  in  an  organized  fashion 
designed  to  benefit  those  Involved  In  formu- 
lating broad  public  policy  on  essentially  In- 
ternal problems.  For  Instance,  our  own  De- 
fense Department,  uninhibited  by  local  regu- 
lations or  traditions,  has  made  significant 
advances  In  the  design,  construction  and  ad- 
ministration of  hospitals  on  a  "systems" 
basis.  Studies  might  be  made,  similarly,  of 
training  and  use  of  paramedical  personnel; 
helicopter  rescue  service  for  accident  vic- 
tims; occupational  and  physical  therapy;  the 
movement  of  goods  and  people;  heliport  con- 
struction and  operation;  school  construction; 
langruage  teaching;  and  other  education  prac- 
tices. This  would  stress  the  positive  spinoff 
of  defense  efforta  and  could  result  In  better 
mechanisms  for  transfer  of  the  findings. 

Other  broad  categories  and  headings  sug- 
gest themselves  for  possible  exploration  with- 
in the  entire  Atlantic  Alliance. 

Environmental  matters:  urban  planning, 
air  and  water  pollution,  urban  and  inter- 
urban  transportation,  conaematlon.  leisure, 
the  harnessing  of  technology,  and  the  role 
of  the  private  sector  In  all  these  fields. 

Civil  and  social  affairs:  adapting  Western 
Institutions  to  the  technological  age;  Investi- 
gating the  potential  role  of  the  private  sector 
(for  example,  extension  by  European  g^ovem- 
menta  of  tax  advantages  to  contributors  to 
foundations  and  other  organizations  seeking 
to  Improve  the  'quality  of  life.") 
Educational    matters:    stimulating    non- 


mUltary  reasarch  and  technology  on  an  At- 
lantic bsala;  promoting  equivalence  of  uni- 
versity entrance  requlrementa  and  degreea  to 
provide  greater  International  academic  mo- 
bUlty;  updating  and  ooordlnaUng  cuiricula 
to  provide  more  meaningful  conceptions  of 
the  past,  preeent  and  future  for  future  citi- 
zens of  an  Interdependent  world;  plurlna- 
tlonaj  Peace  Oorpa-Vista-type  projecta;  and 
modernization  of  educational  theory  and 
practice. 

A  ao-year-old  international  alUanoe  Is  in 
some  ways  like  a  middle-aged  university  pro- 
fsssor:  both  tend  to  reelst  mtLJor  changes  in 
their  life  styles.  There  has  been  a  certain 
amount  of  resistance  to  involving  NATO,  as 
such.  In  environmental  problems.  But  sup- 
port for  this  dimension  for  the  Alliance  is 
growing. 

By  fociislng  the  attention  of  the  AUl- 
ance  on  these  problems  we  do  not  of  course 
mean  to  Imply  that  only  the  members  of 
the  Alliance  need  to  confront  them.  We 
would  expect  that  Alliance  efforts  would  be 
cloeely  related  to  efforta  in  other  interna- 
tional bodies  with  different  memberships. 
But  we  are  convinced  that  the  Atlantic  AlU- 
ance,  being  composed  of  many  of  the  most 
advanced  industrial  countries,  can  play  a 
major  role. 

One  of  the  most  Intriguing  and  effective 
aspecta  of  the  new  Alliance  Initiative  will  be 
the  bringing  together  of  the  most  responsi- 
ble and  knowledgeable  officials  having  broad 
responsibilities  cutting  across  such  fields  as 
education,  urban  development,  technology, 
and  pollution  control.  We  hope  that  these 
men  and  women  can  cut  through  bureau- 
cratic undergrowth  and  bring  about  work- 
able, piragmatlc  solutions  to  problems  of  our 
technological  age.  Within  our  own  govern- 
ment, for  example,  the  Departmenta  of  Labor, 
and  of  Housing— aa  well  as  Mr.  Pat  Moynl- 
han,  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Urban 
Affairs — have  all  expressed  Interest  In  the 
new  Alliance  Initiative. 

The  new  shape  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance  la 
not  yet  here.  The  strategic  arms  limitation 
talks  have  not  begun,  nor  have  negotiations 
on  European  problems.  Tb«  key  processes, 
however,  are  underway:  the  Alliance  was 
conauited  on  the  President's  decision  to 
change  the  Sentinel  ABM  systam  to  the 
more  defensive  and  appropriate  Safeguard 
system,  and  there  is  widespread  understand- 
ing and  universal  appreciation  within  the 
Alliance. 

The  Intense  concern  over  environmental 
challenges  haa  not  had  time  to  take  con- 
crete form  within  the  Alliance,  notwith- 
standing extensive  conflMations  and  dis- 
cussions at  Brussels  andS  national  capitals. 
But,  In  fact,  there  winbe  a  new  AUantlc 
Alliance.  The  future  will  bring  "steadfast 
perseverance" — to  use  Churchlirs  phrase — 
"steadfast  perseverance"  In  the  maintenance 
of  our  overall  defense  strength.  It  will  bring 
a  deepening  of  the  process  of  political  con- 
sultation. And,  the  future  will  bring  better 
understanding  and  control  of  our  technology 
and  our  environment. 

For  of  course  our  age  la  an  age  of  very 
great  peril.  The  central  questions  we  face  In 
the  future  are  the  questions  of  man's  sur- 
vival in  the  face  of  his  weapons  technology 
and  the  effecte  of  hla  industrial  technology 
on  his  environment.  If  we  do  survive.  It  will 
be  because  we  have  learned  how  to  consult 
each  other  with  regard  to  our  political  prob- 
lems, rather  than  hurl  weapons  at  each 
other;  and  because  we  will  have  learned  to 
control  our  Industrial  technology — to  make 
our  world  fit  for  man. 


ABM 

Mr.  EAQLETON.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  obvious  and  dlaturbing  similarities 
between    the    Safeguard    anti-balllstlc- 
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missile  system  and  its  predecessor,  the 
Sentinel. 

The  intelligence  estimates  on  which 
the  need  for  the  Sentinel  was  Justified 
were  erroneous.  The  intelligence  esti- 
mates used  to  justify  the  Safeguard,  ac- 
cording to  an  article  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  June  18,  are  now  disputed 
within  the  Goyernment. 

The  cost  estimates  for  the  Sentinel 
escalated  at  frightening  pace.  So,  too, 
are  the  estimates  on  the  Safeguard. 
Prom  the  $6.«  billion  figure  of  March, 
which  did  not  include  $1.2  bUlton  for 
nuclear  warheads,  the  estimate,  accord- 
ing to  the  New  York  Times  of  June  18, 
has  increased  to  $10.8  billion.  The  addi- 
tional amount  was  acknowledged  by  Sec- 
retary Laird  on  May  22,  in  testimony  be- 
fore the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. He  stated  that  the  $7.8  biUion  esti- 
mate did  not  include  the  $500  million 
cost  of  extending  the  system  to  Alaska 
and  Hawaii,  nor  did  it  include  the  $2.5 
billion  cost  of  research,  development, 
and  testing  of  the  systems  components. 
It  must  be  noted  that  the  new  $10.8  bil- 
lion estimate  is  preproductlon.  And  as 
we  are  learning  every  day,  preproductlon 
estimates  are  very  seldom  accurate  and 
never  less  than  ultimate  cost. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle and  a  editorial  from  yesterday's  New 
York  Times  be  entered  into  the  Record 
at  this  time. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
compilation  of  editorials  regarding  the 
ABM  controversy  be  entered  into  the 
Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  June  18.  1969] 
u.s.  intei-ligeuce  doubts  soviet  has  pmst- 

Strike  Goal^But  Joint  Body  Concludes 

Moscow  Does  Seek  More  Than  Parity  in 

Missiles 

(By  Peter  Grose) 

Washington,  June  17. — The  United  States 
Intelligence  community  haa  reportedly  con- 
cluded that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  not  now 
striving  for  the  capability  to  launch  a  first- 
strike  nuclear  attack  against  this  cotintry 
but  is  probably  seeking  more  than  parity 
with  the  United  States  In  missile  strength. 

At  meetings  last  week  of  the  United  States 
Intelligence  Board,  which  is  presided  over  by 
the  Director  at  Central  Intelligence  •  •  • 
civilian  and  service  Intelligence  agencies  are 
understood  to  have  reached  a  consensus  esti- 
mate of  Soviet  strategic  strength  for  the 
coming  two  or  three  years. 

Sent  to  the  White  House  as  the  official 
Judgment  of  the  intelligence  community,  the 
detailed  and  secret  survey  seems  bound  to 
become  embroiled  In  the  current  controversy 
over  the  opening  or  strategic  arms  talks  with 
the  Russians  and  the  proposed  deployment 
of  an  antiballlstlc-mlssUe  system. 

The  White  House  announced  today  that 
the  National  Security  Council  would  meet 
tomorrow  on  arms  policies.  President  Nixon 
is  expected  to  disclose  at  a  televised  news 
conference  at  7  o'clock  Thursday  night  when 
and  where  the  Administration  proposes  to 
upen  the  new  round  of  disarmament  talks. 

Meanwhile.  In  a  related  development,  40 
Senators — only  11  short  of  a  majority — 
joined  together  as  co-sponsors  of  a  resolu- 
tion urging  the  President  to  seek  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union  to  halt  testing  ot 
multiple-warhead  missiles. 

The  signers  Included  the  Senate  Demo- 
cratic lecujer,  Mike  Mansfield  of  Montana. 
and  the  Democratic  whip,  Edward  M.  Ken- 


nedy of  Massachusetts.  Senator  Edward  W. 
Brooke.  Republican  of  Massachusetts,  was 
the  chief  author  of  the  resolution,  which  was 
endorsed  by  a  total  of  27  Democrats  and  11 
Republicans. 

SECtTRITY    COUNCIL    TO    MtLT 

Critics  of  the  Administration  are  fearful 
that  Defense  Secretary  Melvln  R.  Laird  and 
Pentagon  strategists  have  drowned  out  Sec- 
retary of  State  William  P.  Rogers  and  other 
potential  restraining  voices — Including  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency — In  pushing  for 
a  stern  negotiation  position  and  for  costly 
defense  programs  by  In  the  critics'  view, 
exaggerating  Soviet  nuclear  cfa.pabllltles. 

Among  Congressional  opponents  of  the 
Safeguard  antl-balllstic  missile' system,  there 
Is  particular  resentment  at  what  they  see 
as  the  Pentagon's  highly  selective,  if  not  ac- 
tually distorted,  use  of  raw  intelligence  data 
to  promote  the  pro-ABM  position.  The  same 
resentment  has  been  voiced  privately  by  in- 
telligence officials  themselves. 

It  Is  In  this  context  that  the  high-level 
consensus  estimate  of  the  entire  Intelligence 
community  assumes  special  significance. 

The  United  States  Intelligence  Board  Is  a 
high-level  coordinating  group  that  meets 
weekly  to  correlate  all  the  data  available 
across  the  Government.  Sitting  on  the  board 
under  Mr.  Helm's  chairmanship  are  repre- 
sentatives of  the  C.I.A.;  the  Pentagon's  De- 
fense Intelligence  Agency;  the  intelligence 
branches  of  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force; 
the  State  Department,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  the  National  Security 
Agencv. 

Theft  agencies  agreed  last  week  that  the 
R\isslans  appear  to  be  moving  rapidly,  more 
so  than  expected  several  years  ago,  to 
strengthen  their  nuclear  forces  as  a  deter- 
rent and  are  probably  striving  for  more  than 
equality  of  missile  strength  with  the  United 
States. 

DESIRE    AND    INTENTION 

But,  In  the  board's  Judgment,  this  drive 
falls  short  of  an  effort  to  achieve  a  "flrsl- 
strlke  capability" — the  capability  to  destroy 
enough  United  States  missiles  In  a  first  strike 
to  prevent  this  country  from  launching  an 
effective  retaliatory  blow. 

The  "desire"  ultimately  to  acquire  such  a 
capability  may  be  present  In  some  Soviet 
policy-making  circles,  the  board  concluded, 
but  both  the  capability  and  the  specific  In- 
tention to  achieve  It  were  ruled  out  for  the 
foreseeable  future. 

This  conclusion  was  reportedly  stated  in 
the  formal  "national  Intelligence  estimate" 
wlthovit  any  dissenting  footnotes  from  any 
of  the  participating  agencies. 

Pentagon  strategists  have  repeatedly  cited 
the  threat  of  a  Soviet  first-strike  capability 
to  jvistlfy  the  need  for  the  Safeguard  ABM 
System. 

NOT     A     DIRECT     CONTRADICTION 

The  intelligence  community's  estimate 
minimized  this  threat,  though  ;t  is  not  In  di- 
rect contradiction  with  the  official  Pentagon 
view;  Mr.  Laird's  statemente  raised  the  pos- 
slblUty  of  a  Soviet  first-strike  capability  by 
the  mid-1970'6,  a  time  beyond  the  two  or 
three  years  covered  In  the  Intelligence  com- 
munity's estimate. 

Preliminary  assessmenta  prepared  by  the 
C.I.A.  and  made  available  to  Congressional 
committees  were  understood  to  have  come 
down  far  harder  in  rebutting  Mr.  Laird's 
argumenta  about  Soviet  capabilities. 

According  to  reliable  sources,  Mr.  Helms, 
aware  of  the  political  controversy  surround- 
ing the  estimates,  softened  some  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  final  survey — without  altering 
the  basic  conclusions — to  avert  an  unneces- 
sary confrontation  between  the  C.I.A.  and 
the  Pentagon. 

The  bureaucratic  ordeal  of  achieving  a  con- 
sensus position  among  various  Government 
agencies  has  stirred  Congressional  interest  In 


the  reliability  of  top-level  intelligence  and 
the  means  by  which  raw  data  are  analyzed. 

In  policy  controversies,  particularly  on 
strategic  arms  questions,  individual  agencies' 
tentative  or  preliminary  assessments  are  por- 
trayed as  the  latest  authoritative  intelligence 
as  they  are  passed  around  among  participants 
In  the  debate. 

The  purpose  of  the  United  States  Intelli- 
gence Board  is  to  provide  a  high-level  forum 
for  the  entire  Intelligence  community  to  meet 
and  try  to  achieve  a  nonpartisan  consensus 
for  the  President. 

Mr.  Helms  acts  as  the  spokesman  for  the 
community  and  the  CIA.  in  policy-making 
counsels.  Pentagon  and  State  Department  In- 
telligence assessments  can  also  be  called  to 
the  President's  attention  independently  by 
Mr.  Laird,  by  the  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  Gen  Earle  O.  Wheeler  and  by 
Mr.  Rogers. 

IFrom  the  New  York  Times,  June  18,  1969] 
The  Cost  of  ABM 
Critics  of  antlballlstic  missile  (ABM)  de- 
ployment have  now  been  confirmed  by  De- 
fense Secretary  Laird  In  their  predictions 
that  the  so-called  '  thin  "  system  would  prove 
far  more  expensive,  if  built,  than  inltla! 
Pentagon  figures  indicated.  Mr.  Laird's  latest 
figures,  declassified  from  Congressional  tes- 
timony, reveal  that  the  antimissile  system 
will  cost  $10.8  billion,  twice  as  much  as  orig- 
inally claimed  and  almost  as  much  as  the 
price  tag  originally  put  on  one  of  the  'thick" 
.'\BM   svstems   long  under   discussion. 

The  cost  of  the  original  "thin  "  Sentinel 
ABM  system  proposed  by  the  Johnson  Ad- 
minlsti-atlon  in  September  1967  was  said  to 
be  $55  billion.  The  Nixon  Administration's 
modified  ABM  system.  Safetuard,  was  priced 
for  Congress  at  $6  6  billion  in  March  It 
shifted  Sentinel  sites  from  urban  area.s  to 
presumably  less  expensive  nonurban  loca- 
t'ons.  But  it  added  omnidirectional  rat'ar 
and  close-in  defense  of  Minuteman  ICBM 
.silos,  increasing  the  nximber  of  aniimls.^i:'? 
missiles  from  700  to  a  reported  900  or  mor; 

In  May,  the  Defense  Department  acknowl- 
edged under  Congressional  and  press  que.'-- 
tioning  that  it  had  been  understating  the 
price  of  the  proposed  Safeguard  system  r.\ 
*!  2  billion  by  not  Including  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission's  estimated  bill  for  de- 
veloping, producing  and  testing  ABM  nuclear 
warheads.  The  system's  total  co-st  then  v.a.s 
put  at  $7.8  billion. 

But  on  May  22.  in  testimony  befcre  'h.- 
House  Appropriations  Committee  that  n<»w 
has  been  published.  Secretary  Laird  acknowl- 
edged that  these  figures  included  neither 
the  $500-milllon  cost  of  extending  the  Safe- 
gviard  system  to  Alaska  and  Hawaii  nor  the 
$2,5  billion  cost  of  research,  development  and 
testing  of  the  system's  components. 

The  present  $10.8  billion  total  is  still  a 
preproductlon  estimate,  of  course  Most  re- 
cent experience  in  procurement  of  complex 
new  weapons  systems  Is  that  actual  produc- 
tion and  construction  costa  usually  exceed 
original  estimates  by  substantial  amounta. 
apart  from  the  normal  effects  of  inflation.  In 
the  end.  It  would  not  be  surprising  if  the 
cost  of  a  "thin"  Safeguard  defense  proved 
to  be  substantially  more  than  the  heavy  sys- 
tem under  discussion  during  the  Johnson 
Administration,  which  was  priced  by  the 
Pentagon  as  purchasable  for  $13  billion. 

Within  reason,  of  course,  cost  should  not 
be  the  determining  factor  in  weapons  deci- 
sions that  could  affect  the  life  or  death  of 
the  nation.  But  this  Is  precisely  what  Is 
wrong  with  going  ahead  on  Safeguard :  It  Is 
not  a  llfe-or-death  matter.  Ita  utility  and 
workability  are  challenged  by  many  experts. 
Even  advocates  of  the  "thin"  ABM  system 
agree  with  the  original  proponent  of  Sen- 
tinel, former  Defense  Secretary  McNamara, 
that  it  has  only  "'marginal"  value.  The  Pen- 
tagon's obviously  unreliable  and  vastly 
^escalating  cost  estimates — from  $6.6  to  $10.8 
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bUllcn  within  about  two  montb* — make  In- 
rrwMln»lj>  pertinent  the  question  whether 
the  poeelble  m»rgln»l  gmin  la  worth  tb* 
money,  eepeelally  et  »  time  when  urgent 
clYlUmn  needs  are  going  begging. 

(From  the  St.  Louis   (Mo.)    Post-DUpatch. 

Apr.  IS.  1009) 

OotrnuoKnoMs  ov  Bawwouamb 

The  case  for  deploying  the  Safeguard  anti- 
missile system  haa  dereloped  so  many  con- 
tradlctlona  that  the  Nixon  Administration 
would  be  well  adrlsed  to  lay  the  project  aside 
for  extenalre  re-ezamlnatlon. 

Quite   poeslbly   the   AdmlnlstraUon   could 
browbeat  Congress  Into  reluctantly  granting 
the  funds.  But  Mr.  Nixon  would  be  unwise 
to  exercise  that  power.  To  undertake  such  a 
fateful  escalation  of  the  arms  race  without 
a    substantial    consensus    behind    It    would 
alienate  a  large  and  Important  segment  of 
public  opinion,  especially  in  the  Intellectual 
community.   To    invoke    the   sheer   political 
muscle   of   the  Pentagon   and    Its   allies   In 
behalf  of  a  highly  questionable  and  costly 
program  would  deepen  the  frustration  many 
Aaaarlcans  feel  over  their  seeming  inability 
fb  InmUihce  the  course  of  events. 
"BeerMAy  Laird  says  we  must  deploy  the 
ABM  system  in  order  to  protect  our  land- 
baaed  mlasUes  from  a  first-strike  attack  by 
the   Ruaaians.   At  the  same   time,   the  Ad- 
ministration dtes  the  Russians'  mild  reac- 
tion as  evidence  that  our  plans  are  not  pro- 
vocative.  Here  Is  one  contradiction.  If  the 
Soviets   are  no';   bothered   by   our   ABM.   It 
must  be  for  one  of  two  reasons.  Bther  they 
are   convinced    from    their    own    experience 
that  It  wlU   not  work — a   conclusion   con- 
curred In  by  many  of  our  own  scientists — 
or  they  are  not  actually  basing  their  nuclear 
strategy    upon    the    abiuty    to    destroy    our 
"deterrent."  Either  way.  the  case  for  Safe- 
guard Is  fatally  weakened. 

Consider  another  contradiction.  Secretary 
Laird  preeenu  Safeguard  as  absolutely  vital 
to  our  national  security  in  the  years  ahead. 
But  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  Is  wlUlng  to 
bargain  the  ABM  away,  so  he  says,  within 
the  next  few  months.  The  Administration 
cannot  have  It  both  ways.  If  our  defenses 
would  be  stripped  naked  without  ABM.  then 
no  treaty  to  abandon  It  Is  Justified.  If  ABM 
can  be  put  on  the  bargaining  table  at  the 
arms  talks,  then  It  can  be  laid  on  the  shelf 
before  the  arms  talks  begin. 

Secretary  Laird  was  qiUte  right  in  rec- 
ognizing that  his  whole  case  for  ABM  rested 
OP  the  premise  that  the  Russians,  in  his 
words,  "are  going  for  a  first-strike  capabil- 
ity." As  the  debate  has  developed,  however.  It 
has   become   progressively   clearer   that   the 

premise  Is  not  a  fact  but  an  assumption 

a  queetionable  assumption  which  even  the 
Administration  is  now  backing  away  from. 
Scientific  studies  for  Senators  by  Ralph 
E.  Lapp  argue  very  strongly  that  even  by 
the  moet  generous  estimate  the  Soviets  can- 
not acquire  the  power  to  knock  out  all  our 
land-based  missiles,  which  are  only  one  part 
of  our  nuclear  arsenal.  If  the  Soviets  could 
by  a  miracle  acquire  that  power,  we  woxUd 
still  have  left  for  devastating  retollatlon  all 
our  bombers,  all  out  Polarls-Poeeidon  sub- 
marines, all  our  vast  array  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons based  in  Western  Europe.  To  assume 
that  every  one  of  these  weapons  In  our 
catalogue  of  overkill  could  be  destroyed  in 
one  feU  swoop  Is  to  wander  In  the  realm  of 
fantasy. 

The  truth  is  that  Mr.  Laird  does  not  know 
and  neither  does  anybody  else,  that  the 
Riisslans  "are  going  for  a  first-strike  ca- 
pablUty."  The  same  weapons  which  he 
chooses  to  regard  as  offensive  In  character 
can  with  equal  reason  be  regarded  as  de- 
fensive, or  "deterrent."  Any  huge  nuclear 
force  can  be  a  first-strike  force  if  it  Is  tar- 
geted on  the  weapons  of  the  other  side.  Our 
own  enormous  arsenal,  which  we  claim  is 


designed  only  for  retaliation,  may  look  like 
a  first-strtke  force  to  somebody  else. 

What  It  aU  bolls  down  to  U  that  both 
superpowers  possess  far  more  nuclear  weap- 
ons than  they  need  to  destroy  each  other, 
and  neither,  so  long  as  sanity  survives,  can 
afford  to  use  them.  In  these  circumstances 
no  security  wUl  be  gained  by  eseaUttng  the 
arms  race  another  notch.  Deploying  Safe- 
guard will  not  deter  the  Soviets  from  build- 
ing more  ICBMs:  It  U  fare  UkeUer  to  have 
the  opposite  effect.  We  need  to  negotiate  an 
end  to  the  race  instead  of  running  it  through 
one  more  round  of  escalation. 

[Prom  the  St.  Louis   (Mo.)    Post-Dtspatch, 

May  8.  lOW] 

Satwov ua>:  Collapsb  or  a  Cask 

The  longer  the  ABM  debate  goes  on,  the 
clearer  It  becomes  that  the  central  issue  U 
not  one  of  strategic  ImperaUves.  but  of  al- 
location of  resources. 

The  case  against  deploying  the  ABM  has 
now  been  resUted  by  a  distinguished  scien- 
tific panel  In  a  report  for  Senator  Edward 
M.  Kennedy.  The  case  for  has  been  restated 
by  two  aclentlsU  and  a  former  head  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  a  report  to  the  Amer- 
ican Security  Council,  an  organ  of  the  mili- 
tary-Industrial complex. 

Both  reports  leave  the  argiiment  pretty 
much  where  it  was.  The  fundamental  ques- 
Uon  remains  whether.  In  the  preeent  state 
of  world  affairs,  the  arms  race,  and  our  do- 
mesUc  social  crlsU.  it  is  wise  or  necessary  to 
commit  the  nation  to  an  expenditure  of 
eight  to  ao  biUion  doUars  for  more  nuclear 
weapons. 

The  evidence  seems  to  us  overwhelmingly 
on  the  negaUve  side,  and  to  be  buttressed 
by  the  constanUy  ahlfOng  grounds  on  which 
the  Nixon  Administration  defends  its  deci- 
sion to  deploy  the  Safeguard  system. 

Thus  the  Kennedy  report  cuts  the  ground 
under  Secretary  Laird's  crucial  premise  that 
the  ABM  Is  essential  because  the  SovleU  are 
•■going  for  a  first-etrtke  capability.  "  It  does 
this  so  effecUvely  that  John  3.  Poster  Jr..  the 
Pentagon  8  research  chief.  Is  compeUed  to  ac- 
knowledge that  the  Soviets  cannot  re«Uly 
hope  to  knock  out  all  our  offensive  miiuni^t^ 
at  one  fell  blow.  Dr.  Poster  has  had  to  think 
up  a  new  rationale.  He  says  the  ABM  Is  nec- 
eesary  to  give  a  future  President  time  to  con- 
sider how  he  should  respond  to  a  nuclear 
attack;  by  "protecUng"  some  of  our  land- 
baaed  miasUes.  he  says,  the  ABM  would  ob- 
viate the  necessity  of  Instant.  aut(»natlo 
retaliation. 

But   while   Dr.    Foster   la   advancing   this 
feeblest  of  all  rationales,  the  President's  se- 
curity adviser.  Henry  Kissinger,  Is  spreading 
the  sophisticated  word  that  Safeguard  is  not 
directed    against    the    Russians   at   all     but 
against  the  Chinese.  Just  as  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration  origlnaUy   said.   Nobody,   how- 
ever, suggests  that  the  Chinese  are  likely  to 
achieve  a  first-strike  capabUlty.  And  If  they 
are    going    for    a    second-strike    capablUty, 
which  can  be  exercised  only  against  cities, 
then  why  is  the  Safeguard  system  being  de- 
ployed around  mlssUe  bases  Instead  of  around 
cities,   as   Mr.   Johnson   originally   planned? 
The  Nixon  Administration's  confused  and 
contradictory  explanations  for  Safeguard  all 
lead  to  one  conclusion,  that  the  decision  to 
deploy  it  did  not  In  fact  flow  from  authentic 
oonslderaUons  of  strategic  security.  The  de- 
cision was  a  pragmaUc  and  pollUcal  one.  de- 
signed to  satisfy  the  military-industrial  pres- 
sures for  initiating  a  new  weapons  system 
while  inventing  a  new  rationale  for  it  that 
would,  so  It  was  hoped,  moUlfy  the  develop- 
ing opposition   to  Sentinel.  Por  Mr.   Nixon, 
the  decision  was  a  holding  action,  reflecting 
hU  relucUnoe.  in  the  first  few  days  of  his 
AdmlnlstraUon,  to  deny  the  Pentagon  and 
its  contractors  what  they  had  set  their  hearts 
on. 

But  there  has  to  be  a  better  reason  than 
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this  for  oommlttlng  the  naUon  to  a  vast  in- 
crease In  lU  nuclear  overkill  capacity  at  a 
time  of  grave  internal  crisis.  The  strategic 
case  for  Safeguard  having  collapeed.  Congress 
•bould  say  what  Mr.  Nixon  oould  not  brine 
hlmaeU  to  aay:  Mol  '^ 

(Prom   the   St.   Louis    (Mo.)    Post-Dtmatch 

May  7.  I960] 

Oh,  Tea.  rm  WAaHBana 

Opponents  of  the  antlballistle  missile  have 
been  saying  all  along  that.  Judging  by  past 
performance,  the  Pentagon's  estimate  of  costs 
for  the  Safeguard  system  would  very  Ukely 
turn  out  to  be  an  understatement,  mat 
Judgment  has  been  verified  sooner  than 
might  have  been  expected. 

The  Pentagon  now  acknowledges,  in  re- 
«J>w»ae  to  press  Inquiries,  that  the  ooat  figure 
Ithas  been  using  in  testimony  before  oon- 
gresalonai  committees — 6.6  bUlion  dollars- 
was  wrong  by  some  1 J  blUlons.  It  ttims  out 
that  Pentagon  spokesmen  oonvenlently  ne- 
glected to  include  the  cost  of  the  warheads 
^at  is  something  uke  pricing  a  Cadillac 
without  the  engine. 

This,  we  oonfldenUy  predict,  la  only  the 
beginning.  The  Union  of  Concerned  Solen- 
tuts  which  sponsored  the  research  stoppage 
at  M.I.T.  last  month,  estlmatee  conservative- 
ly that  the  $7  WUlon  price  tag  on  Safeguard 
win  more  than  double  before  cotnpleOon  " 
Which  raises  again  a  persistent  question 
about  the  mlUtary  ertablishmenfs  tech- 
niques in  selling  arms  expenditures  to  the 
public:  When  does  simple  misrepresentation 
become  outright  mendacity? 


(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  22,  1069) 
ABM:  TBk  CxMraAL  lasrra 
The  great  debate  over  the  Safeguard  anti- 
ballistic  missile  (ABM)  system  has  ranged 
far  and  wide,  but  the  central  issue  facing  the 
Congress  has  been  unwittingly  clarified  by 
the  Pentagon's  research  chief.  Dr.  John  s 
Foster. 

Dr.  Foster  asserts  that  Phase  I  of  the  proj- 
ect— defense  of  two  Minuteman  sitee  against 
possible  Soviet  attack— must  be  authorized 
this  year  or  it  could  be  outstripped  by  the 
Soviet  buUdup  of  big  offensive  SS-9  interoon- 
tinental  missiles.  A  one-year  delay  now  In 
starung  Safeguard's  Phase  I  would  mean  a 
two-year  delay  later  in  completion  of  the 
system  from  1974  to  1976.  The  system.  Dr 
Poster  argues,  will  be  needed  by  1974  because 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  adding  to  its  200  or  more 
SS-0'8  at  a  rate  of  about  50  a  year. 

Dr.  Foster  is  frank  to  admit  that  "we  do 
not  know  Just  how  effectively"  SS-9  warheads 
could  attack  Minuteman  sUoa  since  "we  do 
not  know  precisely  their  accuracy."  Further, 
"we  do  not  know  how  many  SS-9's  the 
SovleU  will  finally  build,"  Dr.  Foster  adds, 
and  "perhaps  the  Soviets  themselves  haven't 
decided." 

But,  the  Pentagon's  research  chief  argues. 
Moscow  by  1974  could  deploy  420  SS-9's.  So- 
viet technological  skill  could  by  then  equip 
each  missile  with  three  Independently- tar- 
geted 5-megaton  warheads,  a  guidance  sys- 
tem accurate  to  one-quarter  mile,  a  failure 
rate  of  only  20  percent  and  a  device  to  re- 
place failures.  In  that  event,  the  1,260  SS-9 
warheads  would  have  a  capability  of  destroy- 
ing 9S0  of  America's  1.000  Minuteman  slice. 
These  estimates  represent  a  sharp  up- 
grading of  Pentagon  figures  released  only  two 
months  ago  and  many  scientists  outside  the 
Government  are  skeptical  about  them.  More- 
over, they  argue  that  the  Soviet  Union,  to 
achieve  a  first-strike  capability  and  avoid 
nuclear  suicide,  would  also  have  to  acquire 
the  means  to  destroy  the  American  Polaris 
and  strategic  bomber  fleets  at  one  blow. 

But  there  is  another  and  simpler  reply  to 
the  Administration's  case.  It  Is  that  the  easi- 
est and  best  way  to  head  off  a  future  Soviet 
threat  to  the  Minuteman  force  would  be  to 
propose  an  Inmiedlate  Soviet-American  mor- 
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atortum  on  deployment  and  testing  of  de- 
fensive   and    offensive    strategic    weapons. 

If  Moscow  agreed,  the  Soviet  SS-9  force 
would  be  frozen  at  less  than  250  single-war- 
head missiles.  Soviet  development  of  MIRV 
warheads  (multiple  Independently  targeted 
re-entry  vehicles)  and  further  deployment  of 
antimissile  missiles  would  be  halted.  Safe- 
guard deployment,  no  longer  urgent,  could 
be  deferred.  American  devel<^ment  of  MIRV 
and  the  Poseidon  and  Minuteman  in  missiles 
to  carry  it— planned  to  penetrate  the  heavy 
ABM  system  It  was  thought  Moscow  was 
building — would  no  longer  be  needed. 

A  moratorivra»— urged  recently  by  Senators 
Mansfield,  Percy,  Cooper  and  Brooke — ^would 
freeze  the  present  Soviet-American  nuclear 
balance,  which  provides  mutual  deterrence 
and  security  to  both  sides.  This  summer's 
projected  strategic  arms  limitation  talks 
would  then  seek  agreement  on  a  more  formal 
system  and,  ultimately,  arms  reductions. 

Could  the  Soviet  Union  be  trusted  not 
to  evade  a  moratorium?  No  such  trust 
would  be  needed.  Reconnaissance  satellites 
and  other  Intelligence  now  enable  both  sides 
unilaterally  to  detect  any  evasions  large 
enough  to  alter  the  nuclear  balance. 

Heading  off  the  next  round  in  the  missile 
race  U  essentially  a  matter  of  halting  de- 
ployment of  ABM's  and.  even  more  Im- 
portent,  MIRVs— which  threaten  to  multiply 
nuclear  delivery  vehicles  on  both  sides  many 
times  over.  America's  Interest  Ilea  In  talking 
the  Soviet  Union  out  of  building  these  sys- 
tems. It  U  best  done  by  offering  to  forgo 
them  for  the  United  States,  not  by  forcing 
a  race  that  Is  more  than  Ukely  to  Become 
irreversible  than  to  strengthen  the  American 
bargaining  position  In  negotiating  a  stand- 
down. 


[From  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)    Review, 

i^r.  4,  1969) 

While  PRioarnzs  Waft — ABM  Adds  to 

ABMS   PROUTEaATION 

(By  Barbara  Ward) 
Clearly,  of  all  the  things  the  Americans 
and  the  Russians  could  do  together,  or  on 
parallel  lines,  to  keep  the  planet  safe  for  its 
himian  Inhabitants,  the  moet  urgent  and  the 
moet  Immediate  Is  to  avoid  another  upward 
twist  In  the  arms  spiral. 

An  ABM  shield,  beginning  at  $i  billion  and 
rising  to  who  knows  what  cost,  is  only  part 
of  the  Issue,  the  sharp  tip  of  the  Iceberg 
above  the  diplomatic  waters.  The  Iceberg  It- 
self Is  the  $120  billion  a  year  spent  by  the 
Powers  on  their  armaments.  It  is  right  to 
stop  the  further  speeding  up  of  the  arms  race 
which  a  new  set  of  automatic,  nuclear  coun- 
ter-missiles woxild  set  in  motion.  But  It  Is 
even  more  urgent  to  begin  going  into  reverse. 
to  begin  reducing  the  vast,  unseemly  burden 
of  destruction  carried  by  both  sides. 

Under  Article  VI  of  the  Antl-Prollferatlon 
Treaty,  both  Great  Powers  bind  themselves 
to  take  significant  steps  to  limit  their  own 
arms.  But  the  clause  may  simply  be  the  rhet- 
oric of  a  bargain  between  two  giants  who 
are  chlefiy  concerned  with  keeping  other 
peoples'  weapons  under  control.  Neither  side 
has  said  much  about  actual  reductions — 
by  percentages  of  war  budgets,  by  types  of 
weapon,  by  matching  withdrawals.  Until  they 
do.  the  hideous  bulk  of  $120  billion  worth  of 
weapons  will  go  on  throwing  a  cold  and  ugly 
shadow  across  the  nations'  collective  life. 

The  horror  of  this  vast  hemorrhage  of  re- 
sources Is  not  only  the  obvious  ones — the  risk 
of  atomic  miscalculation,  the  escalatory  risk, 
or.  again,  the  sheer,  Inexcusable  waste  of  so 
much  potential  wealth  when  children  go 
hungry.  The  fact  Is.  on  any  calculation  of 
Atlantic  national  Income  over  the  next  de- 
cade, the  Western  arms  burden  can  be  said 
to  be  quite  tolerable  In  financial  terms. 

As  this  column  has  pointed  out  before, 
Atlantic  wealth  is  growing  by  at  least  $60  bil- 
11(»  a  year.  A  couple  of  ye»n'  Increment  could 


cover  the  Atlantic  arms  budget  completely. 
Extend  the  calculation  to  1980,  and  the  extra 
Income  each  year — on  top  of  the  present  an- 
nual combined  national  Income  of  rising 
$20,000  billion — would  be  at  least  $600  billion 
a  year.  Out  of  an  addition  on  this  scale,  any 
conceivable  arms  budget  could  be  carried 
without  disrupting  a  single  other  desirable 
use  of  income. 

But  it  Is  precisely  at  this  point  that  some 
of  the  deeper  evils  of  our  arms  race  become 
apparent.  We  do  not  extend  to  any  other 
vast  social  pursuit  the  largely  unthinking 
acceptance  we  give  to  the  concept  of  de- 
fense. We  seem  unaware — and  our  leaders 
do  not  enlighten  us — of  the  future  resources 
we  shall  have  available  and  how  many 
blessed  and  useful  things  we  could  do  with 
them— rebuilding  cities,  for  Instance,  or 
educating  the  drop  outs  and  the  handi- 
capped, unpollutlng  our  stricken  atmos- 
phere, giving  every  elderly  citizen  an  income 
which  permits  a  quiet  old  age  and  a  digni- 
fied death. 

But  with  our  mental  block  about  virtually 
every  large  public  expenditure  except  de- 
fense, we  say:  "How  can  we  rebuild  the 
ghetto  when  we  have  such  an  arms  budget?" 
We  do  not  say:  "Next  year,  we  shall  have 
$60  billions  In  new  resources.  How  should 
they  be  spent?" 

At  best  we  say:  "With  all  this  defense 
spending,  we  can  only  afford  to  help  the  poor 
at  home.  The  poor  abroad  must  look  after 
themselves."  We  do  not  say:  "Twice  over- 
flclU  Is  as  good  as  four  times  over- 
kill. Let  us  cut  away  $20  billion,  add  in  next 
year's  resources,  double  foreign  aid,  treble 
the  new  cities  program,  quadruple  housing — 
and  still  come  out  with  a  Ijonus  for  our- 
selves." 

In  short.  If  we  felt  about  any  great  human 
\mdertaklng — education,  urban  renewal, 
health,  antl-pollutlon — the  instinctive  ac- 
ceptance we  give  to  defense-spending,  we 
would  scale  down  the  arms,  transfer  the  re- 
sultant saving  to  llfe-glvlng  projects  and 
throw  In  a  proportion  of  the  resources  which 
will  be  provided  by  future  growth.  We  would 
demand  from  our  leaders  some  "budget"  of 
priorities  for  the  Seventies,  some  sense  of 
how  and  where  so  much  rising  wealth  ought 
to  be  spent. 

Until  we  make  some  such  calculus,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  so  many  young  people 
around  the  world  find  our  society  grotesquely 
ugly.  This  vast  apparatus  of  wealth,  used  so 
acceptlngly  for  destruction,  so  grudgingly 
for  the  great  creative  purposes  of  society, 
finally  seems  to  them  unworthy  and  despica- 
ble. The  clutter  of  consumption,  the  high- 
velocity  advertising,  the  shining  glass  office 
buildings  and,  alongside,  the  rat-Infested 
tenements — is  all  this,  they  ask,  so  worth 
defending  that  billions  on  arms  are  almost 
taken  for  granted?  Give  us  Instead  a  picture 
of  true  wealth.  Give  us  something  we  can 
fully  respect.  But  money  and  weapons,  piled 
up  without  compassion  and  Justice,  com- 
mand neither  our  loyalty  nor  our  love. 


[Prom  Long  Island  Newsday,  May  1. 1969) 
Nixon's  Albatross 


that  his  "review"  took  place  after  he  hap- 
pened to  run  Into  Packard  at  an  airport — 
and  that  he  opposed  Safeguard. 

The  Pentagon  told  Senate  inquirers  that  21 
members  of  the  President's  Science  Advisory 
Committee  had  reviewed  Sentinel  with  the 
Defense  Department's  research  chief.  It 
turned  out  that  the  review  took  place  March 
17  and  18 — the  week  after  President  Nixon 
had  announced  his  decision  to  proceed  with 
the  missile  system  In  modified  form.  Some 
of  the  most  influential  members  of  this  com- 
mittee oppose  Safeguard  and  resent  being 
used  m  a  public  relations  ploy  designed  to 
support  It. 

All  this  maneuvering  and  misrepresenta- 
tion Is  a  good  example  of  how  easily  an  argu- 
ment lor  a  bad  cause  Is  corrupted  Into  a  bad 
argument.  Safeguard  Is  a  bad  Idea,  for  many 
reasons,  and  most  Independent  scientists  ap- 
pear to  oppose  It.  Nixon  administration  tac- 
tics are  widening  and  intensifying  hostility 
to  the  system — and  to  Nixon — within  the  sci- 
entific community. 

Meanwhile,  politicians  from  both  parties 
and  opinion  makers  of  assorted  Idealoglcal 
hue  are  seconding  and  amplifying  the  dissent 
of  the  scientists.  The  Nixon  administration 
has  responded  by  getting  tough.  A  White 
House  aide  Is  quoted  In  the  New  York  Times 
as  promising  that  "all  the  conventional  and 
proper,  the  unconventional  and  Improper 
means  of  persuasion  will  be  used"  to  sell  Safe- 
guard to  Congress. 

Roger  C.  B.  Morton,  the  new  Republican 
national  chairman,  has  threatened  to  make 
Safeguard  a  test  of  Republican  orthodoxy 
and  opposition  to  It  a  mark  of  shame  on 
Democrats  and  Republicans  alike. 

Sen.  Strom  Thurmond,  Nixon's  Southern 
outrider,  has  branded  as  "defeatist"  objec- 
tions to  the  missile  by  Dr.  Herbert  York,  Pen- 
tagon research  chief  in  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration. 

Gerald  Ford,  the  House  Republican  leader, 
has  accused  Safeguard's  foes  of  really  seeking 
unilateral  disarmament. 

Like  poison  gas,  the  sinister  Implication  is 
being  spread  that  Safeguard's  foes  are  moved 
by  a  deficiency  of  patriotism.  Scientists  who 
show  this  He  up  for  what  It  Is  are  being  cyni- 
cally used,  and  misrepresented.  This  Is  not. 
we  Imagine,  the  way  the  President  wanted  the 
Safeguard  debate  to  go.  But  that  Is  the  way 
it  Is  going,  as  the  President's  men  are  pushed 
toward  extremism  and  cynical  manipulation 
by  the  faultiness  of  the  case  available  lor 
their  missile. 

It  Is  too  late  now  for  Nixon  to  cast  off  with- 
out embarrassment  the  missile  that  looks 
like  an  albatross.  But  Safeguard  remains  a 
mistake — a  dubious  and  expensive  venture 
that  may  or  may  not  work  If  It  is  ever  needed, 
and  that  will  escalate  the  arms  race  In  either 
case.  Continuation  of  Safeguard  Is  bad  for  the 
President,  bad  for  the  country  and  bad  for 
a  world  already  grotesquely  oversupplied  with 
nuclear  weapons.  Nixon  should  stop  It,  even 
at  the  cost  of  some  embarrassment.  Con- 
tinuing with  It  promises  to  be  a  great  deal 
more  embarrassing  In  the  months  ahead,  and 
In  the  history  books. 


The  ugly  thing  hanging  around  the  neck 
of  the  Nixon  administration  only  looks  like 
an  albatross.  It  Is  really  a  Safeguard  anti- 
ballistic  missile. 

The  President  has  received  generally  high 
marks  for  the  openness  and  honesty  with 
which  he  has  started  his  administration.  But 
this  generalization  cannot  be  applied  to  the 
campaign  being  waged  for  the  missile  system. 
Already,  Nixon's  reputation  has  suffered  enor- 
mously among  scientists  because  of  misrepre- 
sentations about  Safeguard  and  his  veto  of 
a  director  for  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion because  he  opposed  Safeguard. 

Under  Secretary  of  Defense  David  Packard 
claimed  that  Dr.  W.  K.  H.  Panofsky  had  re- 
viewed and  endorsed  Safeguard.  Dr.  Panofsky, 
a  renowned  radar  expert,  responded  irately 


I  Prom    the   Portsmouth    (Ohio)    Times . 

Mar.  25,  1969) 

Now  A  SrPERMissn-E  Gap 

The  American  people  have  survived  two 
crisis  "gaps."  President  Kennedy's  missile 
gap  and  President  Nixon's  security  gap  were 
quietly  filed  away  after  their  campaigns 
ended,  but  now  we  have  a  new  gap. 

Defense  Secretary  Melvln  R.  Laird  has 
alerted  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee about  a  supermlsslle  gap. 

Speaking  In  behalf  of  deployment  of  the 
antlballlstlc-mlsslle  (ABM)  program  sought 
by  President  Nixon,  Laird  said  the  Russians 
are  continuing  to  build  up  Its  SS-9  force. 

The  SS-9  (Supermlsslle)  is  described  as  a 
missile  with  a  20  to  25-megaton  warhead— 
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much  larger  ttum  anTthlng  tbe  United 
8t»tM  has  at  the  ready. 

Secretary  Laird  said  the  ABM  protection 
offered  American  missiles  would  have  the 
desired  effect  on  the  Soviet  Union  of  letting 
them  know  a  "substantial  number"  of  our 
missiles  would  survive  any  attack  "and  then 
destroy  the  attacker  as  a  modem  society." 

Darld  Packard,  deputy  secretary  of  de- 
fense, added  that  the  ABM  would  be  "a 
stabilizing  Influence  In  the  long  'term'  In 
the  strategic  relationship  between  the 
United  Stetes  and  the  Soviet  Union." 

That's  strictly  a  plpedream.  And  so  long  as 
military  thinking  dominates  a  nation's  for- 
eign policy,  money  is  going  to  be  poured 
into  the  bottomless  defense  well  while  that 
country  oaves  In  from  domestic  malnutrl- 
Uon. 

The  thin  ABM  around  missile  sites  will  ex- 
pand Into  a  thick  shield.  Itien  It  will  creep 
around  population  centers,  first  as  a  thin 
system  and  then  a  thick  one. 

All  the  while  the  missile  arsenal  is  grow- 
ing— Just  to  keep  pace  and  tlOO  billion  la 
gone.  And  there  still  will  be  no  seciuity. 

It  is  up  to  ths  politicians  In  both  Amer- 
fca  anfftttisBla  to  override  militaristic  thlnk- 
Ibg  a)M"teach  a  meaningful  reproachment. 

It  Isn't  the  supermlsslle  gap  we're  worried 
about.  It's  the  diplomacy  gap. 

(From  the  Roanoke  (Va.)  TUnas, 
Apr.  5,  1960] 

Olokious  .  .  .  oa  PTTarosKLiSB? 

The  Army's  chief  scientist  says  a  multi- 
warhead  ABM  Is  one  of  the  "glorious  goals  of 
the  future." 

So  Is  an  end  to  the  arms  race,  Oeneral. 

Now  If  Oen.  -Austin  Bette  would  care  to 
try  to  convince  us  that  only  Washington,  not 
Moacow,  dreams  of  building  a  multiple  war- 
head interceptor,  possibly  we  could  all  better 
understand  Just  what  It  Is  that  the  ABM 
race  U  going  to  accomplish.  For  If  each  side 
simply  cancels  out  the  other,  as  Inevitably 
happens  In  a  nuclear  arms  race,  It  Is  time 
that  w  stopped  the  whole  silly  ABM  bual- 


Oh.  w*  know— Defense  Sec.  Melvln  Laird 
has  suddenly  discovered  that  the  Soviets  are 
building  a  new  offensive  missile  that  some- 
day might  be  available  In  such  massive  num- 
bers that  the  U.S.  could  be  destroyed  In  a 
preemptive  attack.  But  nobody  has  explained 
how  Laird  can  forecast  the  Soviets'  mlJsU«- 
constructlon  timetables  of  a  decade  hence, 
or    why    such    an    InterpreUtlon    of    Soviet 
Intentions  was  not  made  by  clvlUan  Pentagon 
leaders  in  the  Johnson  Administration,  or 
why  the  Pentagon  suddenly  thinks  bomber- 
and  submarine-carried  ICBMa  would  not  still 
provide  the  needed  seooad-strlke  deterrent. 
Each  day,  it  sometimes  seems,  brings  a  new 
ezplanaUon  for  ABM  deployment.  When  the 
latest   ezplanaUon   U   punctured,   a   revised 
rational*  U  always  at   the  ready.  In  Judg- 
ing Soviet  and  Bad  Chlneee  intentions,  the 
Pentegon  assumes  the  worse — as  It's  paid  to 
do.  But  In  Judging  whether  or  not  sclenttsU 
can  ever  biUld  nudear-Upped  defensive  mis- 
siles that  will   actually   Intercept  incoming 
missiles   with   pinpoint   accuracy   and    with 
only  a  15-mlnute  warning,  the  Pentagon  as- 
sumes the  beet — as  It  did  with  Vietnam  the 
Bay  of  Pigs,  the  F-IU,  ad  Infinitum. 

Few  scientists  outside  the  Pentagon  think 
the  ABM  will  work,  even  against  a  stray  mis- 
sile accidentally  fired  by  the  Sovlete  or  tha 
dosen  or  so  ICBMs  that  Red  China  might  lob 
at  us  in  the  mid-  or  late-Seventies  (when,  we 
are  supposed  to  believe,  they  would  willingly 
Invite  insunt  annhllatlon  of  their  own  coun- 
try In  return  for  attacks  by  crude  first-gen- 
eration mlssUes  that  nUght  or  might  not  hit 
the  handfiU  of  clUes  at  which  they  were 
aimed). 

If  the  Soviets  think  they  can  build  a  flrst- 
atrlke  missile  system,  the  NUon  Administra- 
tion's modified  ABM  program — limited  to  a 
dozen  offensive  mlMtla  sltea— will  not  cause 
them  to  shift  coune.  Even  If  Moscow  oon- 


celvably  could  someday  develop  a  missile  sys- 
tem that  had  the  potential  for  simultane- 
ously destroying  aU  l,000-plu8  land-based 
ICBMs  and  644  Polaris-  and  bomber-carried 
ICBMs — and  not  even  a  Dr.  Strangeiove  has 
yet  figured  a  way  to  develop  such  a  war  ma- 
chine— it  is  absurd  to  think  that  the  U.S. 
would  sit  Idly  by  and  not  redesign,  expand 
and  further  diversify  Ite  own  offensive  mlssUe 
system  to  counteract  the  whole  thing. 

The  U.S.  has  1,700  ICBMs,  the  Sovlete  only 
1.100,  based  on  latest  available  estimates. 
According  to  Deputy  Defense  Sec.  David 
Packard,  the  Russians  possess  some  300  of 
their  new  super-mlsslles,  the  SS-9.  Yet  they 
would  need  15  times  that  number  to  gain 
first-strike  capability  against  our  land-based 
nUsslles  alone.  Such  a  build-up  would  require 
huge  Soviet  expenditures,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  costs  of  trying  to  design  anti-submarine 
system^  that  aJiao  would  be  required  if  first- 
strike  power  were  ever  to  be  achieved. 

If  the  U.S.  Is  threatening  to  accelerate  an 
ABM  race  simply  as  a  means  of  forcing  a 
Soviet  halt  to  further  offensive  and  defensive 
missile  development,  a  case  conceivably  can 
be  made  for  authorizing  the  start  of  planning 
for  Mr.  Nixon's  so-called  "Safeguard"  system. 
On  that  point  we  are  prepared  to  reserve 
Judgment. 

The  Pentagon,  however,  appears  to  think 
that  the  Soviet  Union  preeently  Is  deluding 
Itself  Into  believing  that  It  someday  can 
destroy  the  U.S.  without  destroying  Itself 
and  the  world  In  the  process.  If  Sec.  Laird 
really  believes  that,  a  modified  ABM  system 
will  be  no  defense  against  such  madness.  We 
wlU  simply  have  to  bankrupt  ourselves.  In- 
stall unreliable  ABMs  aroiind  cities  and  mis- 
sile bases,  build  more  and  more  offensive 
missiles,  bombers  and  submarines  .  .  .  and 
await  the  apcealypee. 

(From  the  Bfllwaukee  (Wis.)   Journal,  Apr. 

14.  19a0] 

EacALATnra  trs  Tboiob 

Senators  McOovem  (D-S.  D.)  and  Kennedy 
(D-Mass.)  have  accused  the  Nlzon  admin- 
istration of  using  "terror  tactics"  to  sell  the 
Safeguard  antlballistlc  missile  system  to  con- 
gress and  the  American  people.  McOovem 
has  complained  that  the  country  has  "had 
a  whole  series  of  rationalizations  for  Safe- 
guard from  the  administration.  .  .  .  Now  It 
seems  to  me  they  are  escalating  the  terror 
rather  than  giving  ui  any  enlightenment." 

Defense  Secretary  Laird  has  argued  for 
building  the  Safeguard  system  to  protect 
American  missiles  from  the  continued  de- 
ployment by  the  Soviet  Union  of  Ite  large 
SS-9  Intercontinental  ballistic  missile,  capa- 
ble of  carrying  a  25  megaton  thermonuclear 
warhead.  Recently  he  said  that  the  Rus- 
sians were  testing  multiple  warheads  that 
would  make  the  missile  even  more  potent. 

The  Soviet's  ultimate  aim.  he  claims.  Is  a 
first  strike  capability  that  could  utterly  de- 
stroy America's  retaliatory  power  and  leave 
It  defenseless. 

Scientist  Ralph  Lapp  responds  that  even 
using  the  most  dismal  Pentagon  estimates  of 
Soviet  capabilities  it  Is  unlikely  that  Russia 
could  gain  a  first  strike  capabllltr  with  the 
SS-». 

Such  "fright"  tacUcs  are  not  unknown  In 
the  cold  war.  On  the  advice  of  the  late  Sen. 
Arthur  Vandenberg  (R-Mlch).  President 
Truman  in  1947  deliberately  acted  to  frighten 
the  American  p>eople  about  the  danger  of 
Soviet  expansionism  to  push  through  con- 
gress the  Truman  doctrine  of  military  and 
economic  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey. 

Use  of  like  tacUcs  has  led  in  many  caaea 
to  reliance  on  militarism,  defense  and  weap- 
ons as  the  simple  answers  to  complicated 
problems  of  foreign  policy,  whether  they  be 
the  Lebanon  landing,  the  Bay  of  Pigs  In- 
vasion, the  occupation  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
pubUc  or  the  Vietnam  war. 

Kennedy  has  pointed  out  that  congreae 
has  been  all  too  eager  "to  accept  on  faith 
the  reconunendatlons  of  the  Pentagon." 


Even  If  Laird  Is  right  about  Russia's  first 
strike  capability,  there  Is  no  way,  given  pres- 
ent technology,  that  a  "thinly  deployed" 
Safeguard  system  or  an  extremely  expensive, 
"thickly  deployed"  ABM  system  could  com- 
pletely protect  the  United  States  from  such 
an  onslaught. 

Congress  should  not  succumb  to  any  cam- 
paign of  fear  In  considering  the  Safeguard 
proposition.  Let  it  rather,  by  its  action,  show 
the  new  administration  that  it  wante  more 
vigorous  efforte  toward  peace  and  disarma- 
ment, not  more  nuclear  weapons  unless  they 
are  Justified  by  reason  and  proved  need. 

(Prom   the  Lewlston    (Idaho)    Tribune. 
Mar.  23,  1969] 
SiMPLx  Wats  To  Bomb  a  Na-tion 
The  best  and  really  the  only  fairly  reUa- 
ble   defense   against   nuclear   attack   Is   an 
offense — the  ability  to  respond  In  Und.  It  Is 
the  celebrated  balance  of  terror  under  which 
neither  side  can  dispose  of  the  enemy  with- 
out committing  siilclde. 

But,  other  thtm  the  balance,  based  as 
much  on  fear  as  hardware,  there  Is  really 
no  such  thing  as  a  perfect  shield  against 
nuclear  attack  or  any  great  chance  of  one 
being  developed. 

It  doesn't  require  technical  knowledge  to 
know  that.  Conmion  sense  will  suffice.  I^>r 
example,  as  Dr.  Ralph  E.  Lapp,  a  physicist 
who  appeared  at  a  Washington  Stete  Uni- 
versity poUUcal  Institute  this  week  noted, 
the  ABM  system  currently  proposed  could 
not  cope  with  massive  dirty  bombs  exploded 
from  rafts  off  the  West  Coast  with  the  fall- 
out drifting  over  the  mainland.  Nor  could 
the  ABM  cope  with  nuclear  weapons  ex- 
ploded from  ships  In  doeens  of  American 
harbors.  Or  nuclear  weapons  erected  piece 
by  piece  in  a  building  in  the  heart  of  an 
Inland  city. 

The  proposed  ABM  system  U  a  conven- 
tional response  to  a  conventional  nuclear 
attack  (to  use  an  extreme  use  of  the  word 
conventional).  But  there  are  no  guarantees 
that  anyone  Intent  on  doing  this  nation 
harm  will  deliver  weapons  in  a  nice,  neat 
balllstle  missile  fashion  susceptible  to  a 
nice,  neat  ballistic  missile  response. 

Even  If ,  at  a  cost  of  billions,  this  nation 
should  be  able  to  develop  a  workable  ABM 
system  (which  many  scientists  doubt),  thwe 
are  numeroiu  ways  around  It. 

Play  the  game  yourself.  Assume  that  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Red  Chinese  have  antl- 
ballistlc  missile  systems,  capable  of  stopping 
all  conventlonally-laimched  missiles  from 
the  United  States.  If  It  became  your  Inten- 
tion for  this  nation  to  strike  first  against 
them,  try  to  think  of  the  many  ways  you 
could  penetrate  their  shield — relatively  sim- 
ple ways  like  smuggling  the  parte  of  a  hy- 
drogen bomb  Into  their  porte  and  major 
cities,  or  hitting  them  with  fallout  from  afar. 
But  what  If  you  knew  that  your  succen 
would  be  greeted  with  a  counterattack  on 
this  nation?  That  would  give  you  pause. 
That,  and  not  hardware.  Is  what  would  deter 
you. 

And.  If  that  would  not  deter  you.  It  Is  un- 
likely that  anything  else  would.  You  would 
then  proceed  to  work  around  the  enemy's 
futUe  sophisticated  defense  system. 

An  American  ABM  system  might  be  able 
one  day  to  cope  for  a  time  with  some  of  the 
Incoming  missiles  laimched  In  the  sophisti- 
cated fashion.  But  a  sophisticated  defense 
cannot  always  cope  with  an  unsophisticated 
attack. 

It  would  be  far  almpler  and  far  less  expen- 
sive to  bolster  what  Is  already  our  best  de- 
fense— the  fear  of  U.S.  retellaUon.  Rather 
than  Involve  this  nation's  wealth,  time  and 
talent  In  the  enormously  expensive  effort  to 
develop  something  new,  different  and  prob- 
ably futile,  America  should  concentrate  on 
the  far  less  expensive  and  far  more  reliable 
alternative — increasing  the  number  of  re- 
taliatory missiles  In  our  arsenal. 
The  mold  for  the  Mlnuteman  has  already 
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been  made.  The  development  cost  Is  behind 
us  Cranking  out  a  few  dozen  more  copies 
would  be  far  less  costly— and  a  good  deal 
faster — than  this  naive  scheme  to  bleed  the 
taxpayers  of  billions  for  a  system  that  no 
one  can  guarantee  will  work  half  as  well  as 
simply  Installing  more  ICBMs  and  thereby 
enhancing  the  enemy's  fear  of  retaliation. 

U  there  was  ever  any  validity  to  that  old 
right  wing  saw  about  the  Communlsto  trying 
to  get  America  to  spend  herself  to  death,  It 
would  be  ironic  If  the  WO-bllUon-per-year 
Defense  Department— rather  than  Medicare 
and  higher  teacher  salaries — turned  out  to 
be  the  principal  contributor  to  our  econonxlc 
downfall. 

It  U  beginning  to  appear  that  the  ABM 
system  we  need  most  is  an  Anti-Bankruptcy 
Move  against  our  own  military  leaders. 

[From  the  Anderson  (S.C.)  Independent, 
Apr.  4,  1969] 
How  Would  Limited  ABM  Detense  Forestall 
Insane  Action  bt  Chinese? 
We  take  as  our  text  today  the  assertion  by 
President  Nixon,  to  the  National  Association 
of  Broadcasters,  that  hU  decision  to  go  ahead 
and  spend  $6.5  billion  on  the  Safeguard  an- 
tlballlstlc  missile  system  was  necessary  be- 
cause "we   find  within  the  last  third  of  a 
century  that  sometimes  decisions  by  great 
powers,  as  well  as  small,  are  not  made  by 
rational  men  . .  .  Hitler  was  not  a  particularly 
rational     man     In    some    of     his    military 
decisions." 

Now  the  existence  of  human  irrationality, 
in  high  places  as  well  as  in  low,  Is  hardly  a 
matter  of  debate. 

But  without  making  any  Invidious  com- 
parisons, we  thlnnk  it  well  to  inquire  as  to 
whether  the  ABM  decision  Is  Itself  a  rational 
calculation  which  tailors  means  to  the  end 
we  all  seek — the  security  of  our  nation. 

Consider  first  the  specter,  which  ABM 
proponents  keep  raising,  of  the  Red  Chinese 
menace. 

True  enough,  "the  heathen  Chinese  Is  pe- 
culiar," but  the  fact  remains  that  since 
seizing  power  In  the  late  1940s  the  Chinese 
Communlste  have.  In  their  foreign  relations, 
shown  a  remarkable  restraint. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  they  have  not 
committed  aggression;  they  have,  notably 
in  Korea  In  1950  and,  a  few  years  later  in 
'Hbet. 

But  the  act  o€  aggression,  while  much  to 
be  condemned,  of  course.  Is  not  In  Itself 
necessarily  an  "Irrational"  decision. 

It  can  be,  and  in  Korea  and  Tibet  was.  a 
rationally  calculated  move,  and  it  may  also 
be  noted  that  notwithstanding  Peking's 
pyrotechnic  propaganda  about  our  own  al- 
leged "aggression"  In  Vietnam,  It  has  re- 
frained—rationally, we  might  suggest— 
trom  Inviting  annihilation  by  sending  Its 
troops  Into  Vietnam. 
Nevertheless,  let  us  suppose  the  worst. 
Assume  that,  sometime  in  1973  or  after, 
the  leaders  of  Red  China  are  so  irrational 
that  they  decide  to  unlease  nuclear  missiles 
upon  the  United  States. 

How  in  the  name  of  rationality  would  our 
having  spent  $6.6  billion,  or  upwards  of  eight 
times  that  much  money,  on  an  ABM  defense, 
possibly  dissuade  them? 

Insane  people  do  not  vinderstand  the  coun- 
sels of  sanity:  insane  people  are  insane. 

With  ova  retaliatory  capacity  as  of  now. 
as  Mr.  Nixon  himself  points  out,  we  could 
wipe  out  half  the  population  of  China. 

Under  no  conceivable  circumstances  can 
Red  China  ever  possess  a  "first-strike  capabil- 
ity" which  could  knock  out  the  ability  to 
respond  possessed  by  our  nuclear  submarines 
alone. 

If  the  Inevitability  of  obliteration  could 
not  affect  an  insane  calculation,  why  should 
the  possibility  of  a  very  limited  defense  af- 
fect it  any  more? 

The  Nixon  decision  bears  the  hallmarks 
not  of  rationality  but  of  raUonaUzaUon. 


The  President  says  It  was  also  necessary 
"because  we  found  that  the  Soviet  Union  had 
developed  new  weapons  with  great  accuracy." 
His  Secretary  of  Defense,  Melvln  R.  Laird, 
Is  developing  his  own  weapon— "the  tech- 
nique of  fear,"  as  Sen.  J.  William  Fulbrtght 
calls  it — to  peddle  the  Safeguard  system. 

Mr.  Laird  asserts  that  the  Sovlete  "are  go- 
ing for  our  misslleg,  and  they  are  going  for  a 
first-strike  capability.  There  Is  no  question 
about  that." 

But  there  are  many  questions  about  that. 
The  Soviet  SS-9,  from  which  Mr.  Laird  has 
suddenly  unveiled  the  secrecy,  was  regarded 
by  the  Defense  Department,  and  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  so  informed,  as 
a  "second-strike"  weapon.  Which  is  it? 

And  how  effective  would  the  Safeguard  sys- 
tem be  against  it? 

As  Foreign  Relations  Committee  Chairman 
Fulbright  observed,  the  Russians  are  not 
•very  bothered"  about  the  ABM,  "because  I 
am  sure,  they  know,  as  nearly  every  witness 
outside  the  Pentagon  knows,  it  Is  not  much 
good." 

The  one  thing  we  concede  that  it  would  be 
good  lor  Is  the  "military-industrial  complex" 
whose  "unwarranted  influence."  President 
Elsenhower  warned  against  In  his  last  mes- 
sage to  Congress. 

"The  potential  for  the  disastrous  rise  of 
misplaced  power  exists  and  will  persist,"  the 
general  correctly  foresaw.  It  certainly  exlste 
and  does  persist  In  the  Nixon  adminibtratlon. 


(Prom  the  Michigan  Catholic,  Mar.  20, 

1969] 

Defensive  Missiles  Balk  Disarmament 

Given   the   growing   opposition   consensus 

against  it  and  the  almost  universal  scientific 

testimony  to  ite  futility.  President  Nixon's 

decision  concerning  the  Sentinel  ABM  system 

may  have  been  appropriate.  It  Is  appropriate, 

at  least.  If  one  buys  the  theory  that  a  little 

bit  of  nothing  is  better  than  a  whole  lot  of 

nothing. 

We  have  been  told  and  the  administration 
seemingly  agrees,  that  the  Sentinel  system 
would  be  useless  against  a  massive  Russian 
attack.  It  might  prove  effective  against  a 
Chinese  attack  which  Is  non-existent  now 
and  would  be  real  only  if  the  Chinese  were  to 
atteck  before  they  possessed  a  Russian  capa- 
bility. And  this  U  not  likely. 

Now,  Instead  of  locating  the  missiles  near 
heavily  populated  areas  which  have  reacted 
to  possible  placement  near  them  as  If  the 
Sentinel  were  a  hot  potato,  plans  are  to 
locate  In  two  remote  areas  of  Montana  and 
North  Dakota.  Thus  will  some  of  our  ICBMs 
be  protected. 

We  also  have  been  told  that  our  second 
strike  capabilities  with  ICBMs,  even  if  we 
were  attacked  first,  are  overwhelming  enough 
now  to  destroy  any  aggressor  nation  several 
times  over.  We  might  assume  then  that  If 
Russia,  or  any  other  attacking  nation,  were 
to  destroy  even  many  of  our  ICBM  sites, 
we  still  would  be  able  to  incinerate  our 
enemy,  only  we  would  not  be  able  to  kick 
his  ashes  about  very  much. 

The  decision  to  go  ahead  llmltedly  and 
remotely  may  calm  the  real  selfish  fears  of 
city  dwellers  who  worry  that  a  mistake  in 
their  own  backyard  would  lead  to  their  own 
private  little  doomsday.  But  this  new 
Maglnot  line  does  not  solve  the  problem  of 
waste  and  misplacement. 

So  the  initial  investment  is  a  mere  $6  or  $7 
billion.  That,  however,  would  feed  a  lot  of 
people,  build  a  lot  of  homes,  clear  a  lot  of 
slums. 

And  It  does  not  much  matter  that  the 
ABM  Sentinel  system  la  called  "Safeguard". 
A  wasteful  missile  system  by  any  other  name 
is  equally  harmful. 

It  is  not  that  our  country  should  not  be 
defended.  It  is  that  we've  about  gone  beyond 
the  point  of  defense.  Only  the  balance  of 
terror— that  a  mistake  or  miscalculation  by 
one   man   on   either   side   could   wipe   this 


beautiful  planet  out  of  the  heavens — ^protecte 
us. 

In  the  light  of  this  we  opt  for  supervised 
disarmament,  already  suggested  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  Even  our  polluted  air  would  go  down 
better  If  no  one  has  a  nuclear  button  he  can 
push. 

It  is  still  possible  for  Congress  to  waylay 
this  expenditure  before  It  gets  Into  the 
ground.  The  administration  has  ignored  con- 
gressional advice,  now  Is  the  time  for  Con- 
gress to  withhold  ite  consent. 

Our  congressmen  can  prove  that  even  the 
middle  of  the  road  can  sometimes  be 
dangerous. 

t 

IFrom  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Express,  Mar. 

24.  19691 
Weaknesses  Begin  To  Show  Up  in  Arcv- 
MENT  ro«  Anti-Missiles 
Phase  Two  of  President  Nixon's  decision  to 
deploy  a  "thin"  anti-missile  system  has  be- 
gun. It  is  the  sharp  criticism  being  aimed  at 
the  decision  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  whose  members  include  the 
Senate's  ranking  "doves." 

On  th|s  Issue,  nearly  half  the  Senate  has 
stated  ite  opposition  to  the  Nixon  decision. 
The  committee  Is  giving  the  Administration 
abundant  opportunity  to  say  why  the  deci- 
sion was  made  as  It  was.  Best  point  scored  so 
far  Is  that  an  Intent  to  deploy  is  a  trading 
point  In  talks  with  Russia.  Russia  is  reputed 
to  have  deployed  some  anti-missiles  and  De- 
fense Secretary  Laird  professes  to  believe  the 
Russians  are  working  on  "something"  that 
might  Jeopardize  the  .jnerlcan  Polaris  fleet. 
It  is  difficult  to  argue  with  Laird  that  any 
error  we  make  should  be  on  the  side  of 
safety,  but  it  Is  not  difficult  to  argue  that 
the  ABN:  has  few  backers  who  say  it  will  do 
what  it  is  supposed  to  do.  Fewer  still  think 
the  cost  estimates  will  remain  as  low  as  they 
are — which  is  horrendously  high. 

The  thing  that  weakens  the  Pentagon  ar- 
gument is  that  both  Laird  and  Deputy  Sec- 
retary David  Packard  admitted  Friday  that 
US  experts  don't  know  enough  to  protect 
cities— so  the  missiles  will  be  deployed 
around  offensive  missiles  In  place  now.  Un- 
til Nixon  made  his  decision,  the  argument 
was  all  for  emplacement  around  cities  and. 
in  fact,  that  was  the  point  of  initial  healed 
opposition. 

We  don't  think  the  Russians  think  any 
more  of  anti-mlsslles  than  some  of  the 
American  opponents.  A  better  case  needs 
to  be  made. 


(From  the  Waynesboro  (Va.)  News- Virginian. 
Apr.  1.  19691 
No  SUCH  Thing  as  Umited  ABM 
Planning   strategy   for   Worid   War   III    is 
called  "thinking  about  the  unthinkable." 

It  Is  not  Just  that  a  thermonuclear  holo- 
caust is  too  horrible  to  contemplate.  It  Is 
that  there  are  simply  too  many  variables,  pos- 
sibilities and  unknown  quantities  for  anyone 
to  know  what  would  really  happen  should 
someone  actually  initiate  a  •missile  ex- 
change." ,  , 

Underlying  President  Nixon's  proposal  lor 
a  limited"  antibalUstic  missile  system  to  pro- 
tect the  nation's  missile  sites  is  one  basic  iis- 
sumptlon— that  an  enemy,  to  have  any  hope 
of  •winning,"  would  have  to  give  first  prior- 
ity to  wiping  out  or  crippling  his  opponent's 
retaliatory  strength. 

Thus  it  follows  logically  that  an  ABM  sys- 
tem that  guarantees— or  makes  an  enemy  be- 
lieve It  guarantees— that  some  of  our  re- 
taliatory strength  would  survive  a  first 
strike  would  be  an  effective  means  of  stay- 
ing his  hand  and  preserving  peace. 

The  logic  falU  to  hold  up  upon  closer  ex- 
amination, however. 

It  conflicte  with  another  basic  assumption, 
which  Is  that  an  enemy  would  have  to  shoot 
hts  entire  nuclear  wad  in  the  beginning. 
While  he  might  save  a  few  missiles  to  mop 
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up  ft  f«v  elttM  or  oth«r  oountrlM  af  t«rwarda. 
U  h»  hMmat  obUUratMl  hia  opponent,  includ- 
ing hla  oppoiMnt'*  population  centers  aa  well 
aa  nalMU*  altea.  In  tb«  flr»t  round,  then  be 
baa  faUed. 

Tbe  only  feaalble  course  for  an  aggreaaor 
would  be  to  inflict  aa  mucb  punishment  aa 
be  could  In  a  first  strike  and  bope  that  the 
second-strike  punishment  he  would  have  to 
take  would  be  at  an  "acceptable"  level — say 
ao  or  30  million  dead. 

Tbua  Russia's  mlssllee,  sbould  they  ever 
come,  would  come  not  by  twos  or  threes  but 
In  battalions.  It  la  Impoaalble  to  Imagine 
that  a  prealdent,  faced  with  a  radar  horizon 
sparkling  with  the  blips  of  hundreds  of  on- 
coming missiles  due  to  explode  all  over  the 
country  In  IS  minutes,  would  order  that  only 
our  ABMs  be  fired.  It  la  Impoaalble  to  imagine 
thla  even  if  there  were  an  ABM  ring  around 
every  city. 

Not  unleaa  there  ezlated  a  100  per  cent 
perfect  defense  against  a  mlsalle  attack 
could  a  president  hold  back  Immediate,  total 
retaliation — and  a  100  per  cent  perfect  de- 
fease Is  something  that  not  even  the  staunch- 
eat  advocatea  of  the  ABM  claim  Is  poaelble. 

"BecaOMe  of  this  fact,  the  ABM  has  been  put 
tarmsTtUta  a  short-term  defense  against  the 
Chinese,  who  at  present  have  only  a  hand- 
ful of  Intercontinental  missiles. 

But  crazy  aa  the  Red  Chinese  seem  to  be.  It 
la  also  Impossible  to  Imagine  them  wasting 
their  few  missiles  against  our  missile  sites  and 
sparing  our  cities,  while  inviting  devastating 
retaliation  upon  themselves. 

Tbua,  It  la  argued,  there  can  be  no  aucb 
thing  aa  a  limited  ABM  ayatem.  Klther  tbe 
nation  foregoes  the  ABM  entirely,  or  It  muat 
embark  on  a  full-acale  megabllllon-doUar 
program  to  include  the  cities — and  even  this 
could  be  easily  nullified  by  an  enemy  almply 
by  doubling  or  tripling  his  missile- launching 
capability. 

It  la  aald  that  President  NUon  la  really  ua- 
Ing  the  ABM  to  get  the  Russians  to  sit  down 
for  some  serious  talks  about  disarmament. 
But  It  seems  a  terribly  expensive  and  round- 
about way  to  appeal  to  Russian  logic. 

Surely  they  have  as  many  people  think- 
ing about  the  unthinkable  aa  we  do. 

(From  the  Marquette  (Mich.)  Mining 

Journal.  Apr.  1,  19091 

Tm  ABM  laaiTS 

A  matter  which  looms  even  bigger  than  the 
Vletnanx  war  In  Its  potential  for  influence 
upon  the  future  safety  of  the  United  States 
la  tbe  ABM  Isaue. 

The  letters  stand  for  Antl-Balllstlc  Mlsalle 
and  refer  to  the  plan  for  a  defense  system 
against  enemy  ballistic  mlssUea  which  our 
government  embarked  upon  in  tbe  Johnson 
administration.  With  a  system  of  radars  and 
anti-missile  missiles,  the  project  would  try 
to  shoot  down  enemy  miaallea  before  they 
could  reach  targets  In  thla  country. 

Prealdent  Nixon  reviewed  the  ABM  project 
and  compromlaed  on  It.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment's start  on  construction  of  ABM  In- 
stallations In  Eastern  cities  was  drawing  lots 
of  public  flak.  Mr.  Nixon's  compromise  sug- 
gests that  the  antl-mlaalle  mlsalle  batteries 
be  aet  up  at  major  mlaalle  installations  In 
Montana  and  North  Dakota  to  "protect  our 
deterrent."  That  Is,  to  protect  our  mlsallea 
from  attack.  The  Intention  would  still  be  to 
lessen  the  damage  and  deaths  from  a  nuclear 
attack  on  the  United  States,  but  the  political 
preasiue  building  up  against  tbe  ABM  proj- 
ect might  be  lessened  by  not  proceeding  with 
deployment  of  ABMs  in  big  cities. 

Defense  Secretary  Melvin  Laird  has  urged 
approval  of  the  compromise  plan  In  testi- 
mony before  a  Senate  oonunlttee.  The  cur- 
rent effort  is  an  end  run  around  political 
opposition  and  widespread  concern  that  this 
first  "thin"  ABM  plan  Is  reaUy  the  first  step 
In  military  strategy  to  construct  an  extremely 
coeUy  "heavy"  ABM  system   to  attempt   to 


defend  moat  of  the  big  population  centers 
of  the  country. 

Our  reaction  to  the  threat  of  nuclear  mla- 
alle attack  up  until  recently  baa  been  re- 
liance upon  "maaalve  retaliation"  with  our 
own  intercontinental  balllatic  mlullea  to 
deter  any  aggreesor.  (The  only  nation  capa- 
ble of  a  maaalve  nuclear  mlaalle  attack  upon 
ua  at  present  la  Soviet  Ruaala,  but  our  de- 
fenae  leaders  are  increasingly  concerned  that 
Red  China,  with  Its  nuclear  capability,  will 
develop  the  ability  to  attack  with  missiles 
with  nuclear  warheads.  Our  fears  are  stimu- 
lated by  China's  refusal  to  enter  any  nuclear 
control  agreement.) 

The  ABM  project  Is  being  opposed  for  a 
number  of  reasons : 

1 .  'An  Inherent  dlatruat  by  politicians  of 
the  military,  which  traditionally  wants  to 
solve  its  problema  of  defending  the  nation 
by  mustering  a  defense  capability  superior 
to  any  enemy's,  and  then  using  it,  if  neces- 
sary, to  settle  Issues  (by  war)  that  won't 
yield  to  diplomacy. 

a.  The  Impossibility  of  knowing  for  sure 
whether  an  ABM  will  work  until  It  is  actu- 
ally used,  when  it  would  be  too  late  to  do 
anything  about  its  failure. 

3.  That  It  may  be  one  more  step  In  esca- 
lating the  arms  race  with  Russia.  We  get 
nuclear  bombs,  they  get  nuclear  bomba.  They 
build  an  ABM  system;  we  build  an  ABM  sys- 
tem. 

4.  Tbe  conviction  that  we  are  building  to- 
ward a  military  holocaust  that  will  destroy 
much  of  the  hiunan  race  with  our  stockpil- 
ing of  nuclear  weapons. 

5.  But  especially  and  most  Importantly  be- 
cause our  problems  of  living  with  Russia  and 
Red  China  can  only  be  solved  by  political 
solutions,  not  by  nuclear  weapons. 

Americans  who  remember  so  well  when 
Nlklta  Khrushchev  sneaked  atomic  missiles 
into  Cuba  with  the  thought  of  confronting 
ua  with  their  deployment  90  miles  from  otir 
ahorea.  will  be  wary  of  believing  that  good 
will  will  keep  Ruaala  from  atartlng  a  nuclear 
war. 

But  even  if  we  both  were  to  build  an  ABM 
defense  system  to  match  our  deterrent  forces 
of  intercontinental  mlsallea,  the  problem  of 
preventing  war  still  would  remain.  We  can- 
not forever  march  step  for  step  In  an  arms 
race  and  expect  the  deterrent  and  tbe  de- 
terrent defense  to  protect  us  by  technology. 

For  that  we  must  have  leaders  In  the  ma- 
jor nations  who  will  accept  restraints.  We 
ourselves  have  not  been  without  sin  in  thla 
matter.  We  had  nuclear  weapons  in  Turkey, 
•a  close  to  Ruaala  aa  Cuba  Is  to  us.  We  must 
somehow  wage  peace  as  extensively  aa  we 
now  cooimit  oiu«elves  to  military  hardware 
In  the  fragile  hope  that  will  avoid  war  in  a 
troubled  peace  of  military  standoff. 

|From    the    Lancaster     (Pa.)     Intelligencer 

Journal,  Apr.  8.  1969 1 

Not  Convincino 

It  Is  of  course,  entirely  possible  that  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Laird  is  correct  when  he  says 
the  Soviet  Union  is  testing  a  triple  warhead 
noee  cone  for  tbe  big  389  rocket  be  con- 
siders a  threat  to  U.S.  missiles. 

However  the  news  la  hardly  surprising.  This 
nation's  1,000  land-baaed  Mlnuteman  mls- 
allea now  have  only  one  warhead,  but  tbe 
U.S.  plans  to  equip  some  of  them  with  three 
warheads.  Additionally,  the  U.S.  testing  of 
what  It  calls  the  multiple  Independently  re- 
entry vehicles  (MIRV)  baa  been  under  way 
aince  laat  year. 

So  It  would  be  a  logical  atep  for  Moscow 
to  attempt  to  keep  pace  with  the  U.S.  nu- 
clear capability  by  putting  triple  warheada 
on  the  500  SS9's  it  reportedly  has  deployed 
around  Moscow. 

However.  Secretary  Lalrd'a  announcement 
must  be  considered  in  context.  His  record 
for  credibility  haa  suffered  of  late.  Laat  week, 
for  Inatanoe,  the  Pentagon  quietly  went  about 
correcting  some  testimony  he  and  hla  deputy, 


David  Packard,  bad  given  before  tbe  Senate 
Foreign  Relatlona  Committee.  He  aald  this 
natlon'a  mlsallea  could  be  disarmed  or  aborted 
after  a  launch.  They  can't. 

Another  Inconsistency — Secretary  LAlrd  In 
bis  testimony  to  the  Senate  Committee  sup- 
porting a  proposed  anti-bfUUstlc  system,  said 
"With  their  large  tonnage  warheads,  they 
(the  Ruaaians)  are  going  for  a  first  strike 
capability — there  Is  no  qeustlon  about  that." 

Yesterday,  he  said:  "I've  always  made  it 
clear  that  I  do  not  believe  the  Soviet  Union 
would  be  foolish  enough  ...  to  go  forward 
with  a  first  strike." 

It  Is  probable  that  what  Secretary  Laird 
Is  attempting  Is  to  sway  enough  wavering 
Congressmen  to  support  the  Safeguard  ABM 
system  President  Nixon  has  proposed.  This 
Is  the  system  the  president  has  modified 
from  a  •£  8  billion  Democratic  Sentinel  Into 
a  $7.3  billion  Safeguard  whose  mission  it  Is 
to  protect  some  of  this  nation's  Mlnutemen 
in  their  silos  In  the  northern  United  States 

The  whole  rationale  of  this  proposed  ABM 
system  Is  Illogical.  If  Russia  Is  Intending,  aa 
Sen.  Russell  intimated  the  other  day,  to 
build  up  Its  nuclear  mlsalle  strength  to  such 
superiority  that  "they  will  not  have  to  fire 
a  missile  but  simply  say  'this  Is  it'  ",  then  the 
ABM  Is  a  totally  Inadequate  reeponse. 

If  the  Administration  truly  believes  the 
Soviets  want  to  be  able  to  start  a  war  with- 
out fear  of  reprlaala,  then  there  should  be 
an  Immediate  beginning  on  a  'thick'  ABM 
system,  offensive  forces  should  be  beefed  up. 
and  fallout  shelters  built  for  tbe  country's 
Inhabitants. 

Until  much  more  persuasive  evidence  Ik 
preaented  than  haa  been  presented  so  far. 
there  Is  considerable  doubt  that  either  thp 
Congress  or  the  people  of  the  U.S.  will  do 
otherwise  than  view  the  ABM's  Safeguard  ot 
Sentinel,  other  than  an  expensive  boondoggle 

IProm   tbe  Ann   Arbor   (Mich.)    News,   Mar 
20.  1009) 

U.S.       MlLITABY       TaKBOVKB       NoT       IMMINENT 

But  .  .  . 

President  Elsenhower,  in  his  leave  taking  of 
the  presidency,  warned  his  countrymen  of  the 
growing  Influence  of  the  military-Industrial 
complex.  He  also  warned  about  tbe  tendency 
of  Installed  power  to  nuignlfy  Itself. 

The  man  who  succeeded  him.  President 
Kennedy,  Is  quoted  aa  saying  that  there  was 
scarcely  a  serious  problem  confronting  the 
U.S.  abroad  In  which  the  Pentagon  did  not 
advise  him  to  use  military  force.  Cuba  Is  a 
notable  example. 

Against  this  backdrop  of  stirglng  mllltarlsnt 
In  U.S.  government  the  entire  antl-balUstlc 
missile  (ABM)  Issue  stands  as  a  kind  of 
exclamation  point.  Belatedly,  the  country 
and  tbe  Congress  are  coming  to  their  senses 
about  the  staggering  costs  of  the  ABM  system, 
nnd  the  type  of  thinking  to  which  President 
Kennedy  alluded. 

Norman  Cousins,  writing  In  the  Saturday 
Review,  stated  the  problem  in  this  way:  "Is 
military  power  becoming  an  end  In  Itself  and 
a  law  unto  Itself?  It  Is  no  answer  to  declare 
that  the  men  at  tbe  head  of  (the  defense 
establishment)  are  balanced,  Intelligent, 
sober,  responsible.  This  is  not  the  Issue. 

"The  issue  Is  whether  a  context  of  power 
is  now  being  created  beyond  tbe  ability  ol 
even  the  best  men  to  change. 

"At  tbe  Philadelphia  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  1787-89  ...  it  was  decided  to 
create  good  government  through  good  laws 
and  good  structure.  This  meant  preventing 
runaway  power  situations. 

"Today,  the  system  of  checks  and  balances 
has  become  seriously  impaired  through  both 
the  maaalve  spending  power  of  the  military 
and  Its  ability  to  take  actions  and  to  create 
situations  In  the  field  that  force  the  hand 
of  the  President." 

Throughout  tbe  burgeoning  Sentinel  con- 
troversy, the  Secretary  of  State  haa  been  n 
silent  party.  What  are  Americans  to  conclude 
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fM  ooncema  who  la  calling  the  tune  on  the 
ABM?  It  U  not  the  Congress,  the  body  from 
which  massive  military  appropriations  must 
come. 

la  It  then  the  Szecutlve,  the  man  who  pro- 
poeeef  Well,  hardly,  because  we  are  led  to 
believe  that  because  the  Soviet  Union  had 
taken  Initial  steps  to  build  their  own  ABM 
our  own  President's  hand  waa  forced  and  he 
had  no  other  choice  but  to  give  the  green 
light  to  the  Sentinel  backers. 

Tbua  by  process  of  elimination  only  the 
Pentagon  la  left.  Ita  new  occupant.  Defense 
Secretary  Laird,  haa  been  one  of  Sentlnel'a 
most  vocal  supporters. 

The  American  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances traditionally  la  thought  of  aa  three 
branchea  acting  as  brakes  on  each  other. 
The  Institutions  of  the  military  have  been 
part  of  this  scheme  of  government  only  inso- 
far aa  they  have  served  civilian  authority  and 
true  power  was  kept  in  the  hands  of  qualified 
decision-makers.  But  U  the  executive  and 
the  Judiciary  and  the  legislative  act  as  checks 
upon  each  other,  who  checks  the  power  of 
tbe  military? 

This  is  the  question  Americana  must  ask 
of  their  government  and  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration must  resolve  before  matters  of  na- 
tional security  are  beyond  recall. 

[nom  tbe  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  June  3, 
1967] 

SAFWaVAMD    AND   TBK   SKCKXT   CHAKT 

Senator  Stuart  Symington,  one  of  49  ABM 
doubters  In  the  Senate,  says  the  Department 
of  Defense  la  not  making  public  what  It 
admlta  In  secret  sesalona  about  tbe  Safe- 
guard mlaalle  system. 

If  a  aecret  Pentagon  chart  were  released, 
the  controversy  over  whether  to  deploy  the 
ABM  at  a  cost  of  t9  billion  would  in  his  view 
be  resolved.  He  Implies  that  the  military 
would  be  sent  back  to  their  drawing  boards 
for  more  research  on  tbe  weapon. 

It  la  frustrating  to  be  told  that  the  answer 
to  a  aerlous  question  in  public  controversy 
cannot  be  given  to  the  public.  All  that  tbe 
ordinary  citizen  can  Judge  from  Symington's 
statement  Is  that  secret  information  has  evi- 
dently fortified  hla  doubts.  Since  he  la  one 
ot  Congress'  best  Informed  men  on  defense 
matters,  as  a  former  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  and  a  former  electronics  Industrialist, 
these  doubts  carry  weight. 

So  what  the  secret  chart  shows  is  any- 
one's guess.  Our  guess,  baaed  on  the  Inter- 
esting and  presumably  authoritative  letter 
of  Dr.  Wolfgang  K.  H.  Panofsky  of  Stanford 
which  we  published  laat  Friday,  la  that  the 
chart  shows  the  Ssfegxiard  system  to  be  111- 
deslgned  and  Inadequate  to  do  the  job  It  la 
touted  to  do — i.e.,  protect  tbe  U.S.  Minute- 
man  missile  sites. 

TTks  number  of  ABM  Interceptors  Is  so 
small  that  only  s  tiny  fraction  of  an  In- 
coming force  which  might  be  a  threat  to 
Mlnuteman  can  be  Intercepted,  Dr.  Panofsky 
wrote.  He  charged  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment "has  frightened  us  by  a  projected  threat 
(from  the  Soviet  88-S  missile),  but  has 
hidden  the  extent  by  which  the  proiKwed 
Safeguard  system  could  possibly  decrease 
that  threat." 

In  the  view  of  this  distinguished  rs^ilatlon 
physicist,  who  is  the  director  of  the  Stanford 
Unear  Accelerator  Center,  Safeguard  "may 
or  may  not  work."  It  is  a  "bad  compromise"; 
Its  radar  is  much  more  vulnerable  than  the 
missile  sites  it  Is  expected  to  defend,  and  It 
costs  a  great  deal  more  than  the  value  of 
the  few  Mlnutemen  which,  on  optimum  per- 
formance. It  could  save. 

Conceivably.  Dr.  Panofsky  does  not  know 
all  that  needs  to  be  known  In  order  to 
evaluate  Safeguard.  Senator  Symington  may 
not  know,  either.  Certainly  the  public 
doesn't.  But  these  two  men  are  In  a  growing 
company  of  those  who  know  enough  about 
ABM   Safeguard  to  have  Informed   doubts, 


and  It  seems  to  us  that  the  Senate  has  no 
more  pressing  obligation  than  ruthlessly  to 
pursue  these. 

(From  tbe  Tupelo  (Miss.)  Journal, 

Apr.  7,  1969) 

It's  Dktensk  That  Nixon  Needs  To  Run 

President  Nixon  reportedly  has  about  de- 
cided to  be  his  own  Secretary  of  State,  leaning 
heavily  on  the  Defense  Department  and  the 
National  Security  Council  for  advice  and 
using  the  man  he  appointed  to  the  State 
post,  Bill  Rogers,  largely  for  administrative 
matters  within  the  department. 

This  Is  not  a  particularly  new  approach. 
A  number  of  modem  Presidents  have.  In  ef- 
fect, doubled  as  Secretary  of  State  in  policy 
making  matters. 

But  it  is  new,  and  possibly  quite  dangerous, 
for  President  Nixon  to  lean  so  heavily  on  the 
Defense  Department  as  his  guide  to  a  peace- 
ful world. 

For  the  Defense  Department  under  Secre- 
tary Melvin  Laird  is  creating  the  No.  1 
"credibility  gap"  in  the  new  administration. 

And  If  bis  free-wheeling  statements  made 
without  noticeable  ability  to  back  up  their 
truthfulness  continue.  America  may  find  It- 
self In  need  of  a  costly  overhaul  of  Its  de- 
fenses without  the  public  support  to  foot 
the  bill. 

For  once  It  ceases  to  believe  what  the  De- 
fense Department  Is  saying,  the  public  may 
fall  to  support  even  the  most  pressing  mili- 
tary needs.  Then  not  Just  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration but  the  whole  country  could  be  In 
serious  danger. 

Laird  was  caught  in  hla  first  apparently 
false  statement  on  the  ABM  issue  when  he 
told  a  congressional  committee  that  at  least 
one  scientist  outside  his  department  had 
supported  the  anti-missile  defense  network 
during  a  lengthy  discussion  with  Laird. 

That  scientist,  however,  a  few  days  later 
denied  that  he  had  ever  discussed  the  issue 
In  any  detail  with  Laird,  It  being  only  rather 
casually  mentioned  when  they  met  In  an 
airport. 

Then  Laird  tmdertook  to  discredit  one  of 
the  most  effective  witnesses  against  the  ABM, 
Herbert  York,  who  was  director  of  Pentagon 
research  and  engineering  during  the  Eisen- 
hower administration. 

York  said  that  the  speed  of  action  required 
to  activate  the  ABM  missiles  against  at- 
tacking nuclear  weapons  was  such  that  the 
President  could  not  be  brought  into  the  de- 
cision rnaung  process  at  all.  One  low  level 
man  in  uniform  would  have  to  make  the  de- 
cision whether  the  nuclear  ABM  missiles 
were  to  be  fired  if  they  were  to  have  any 
chance  of  shooting  down  the  enemy  missiles, 
he  testified  before  Congress. 

Secretary  Laird  then  came  up  with  the  ar- 
gument that  York  could  be  expected  to  op- 
pose the  ABM  because  he  also  bad  not 
thought  the  Polaris  submarine  missile  would 
work. 

York  pointed  out  shortly  in  a  telegram 
to  Republican  Congressman  J.  Sherman 
Cooper  of  Kentucky  that  he  had  at  all  times 
recommended  to  tbe  Department  of  Defense 
that  the  Polaris  submarine  missile  be  devel- 
oped and  deployed. 

The  record  indicated  that  York,  not  Laird, 
was  telling  the  truth.  And  the  credibility  gap 
of  the  Nixon  administration  on  military  mat- 
ters widened  further. 

Then  it  was  disclosed  that  Laird  bad 
deliberately  or  otherwise  misled  the  Ameri- 
can public  on  the  question  of  whether 
launching  our  anti-missiles  would  in  effect 
be  opening  a  nuclear  war  against  America's 
own  towns  and  cities. 

Tbe  fact  is  that  both  the  Spring  and  Spar- 
tan nuclear  missiles  which  we  would  fire 
against  attacking  enemy  missiles  are  armed 
before  they  are  fired — meaning  they  are  set 
to  go  off  whenever  they  hit  something.  And 
they  do  not  have  any  self-destruct  system  by 


which   the   ground   crew  could  blow  them 
up  If  they  missed  their  target  In  the  air. 

Thus  what  is  proposed  is  that  American 
nuclear  missiles  be  fired  into  tbe  air  ready  to 
explode  wherever  they  come  down  anywhere 
from  26  to  400  miles  f rtmi  the  point  of  firing. 

And  in  view  of  the  number  of  missiles 
planned  eventually  for  America's  antl-mls- 
slle  defense  network,  we  could  end  up  hitting 
American  people  with  more  American  nuclear 
missiles  than  tbe  enemy  could  fire  at  us. 

Adding  to  the  significance  of  the  growing 
credibility  gap  In  tbe  Defense  Department 
are  reports  that  the  new  administration  al- 
ready plans  to  spend  $100  billion  on  new 
weapons  alone. 

Aides  to  President  Nixon  have  stated  that 
he  plans  to  boost  military  spending  by  1971 
to  $75  billion  in  addition  to  whatever  Viet- 
nam may  be  costing  at  that  time. 

Not  even  at  the  peak  year  of  World  War  II 
did  military  expenditures  In  this  country  run 
so  high. 

And  if  President  Nixon  expects  to  sell  Con- 
gress and  the  public  on  such  expenditures.  It 
is  essential  that  he  insUt  upon  honesty 
and  openness  In  Defense  Department  rela- 
tions with  the  American  people  at  all  times. 

Thus  far  we  are  not  getting  such  an  ap- 
proach. 

Bather,  Defense  Secretary  Laird  Is  operat- 
ing more  like  a  free-wheeling  congressman 
who  could  depend  on  the  other  534  members 
of  the  House  and  Senate  to  correct  any  mis- 
statements or  errors  he  might  make. 

This  level  of  integrity  is  not  adequate  for  a 
department  which  plans  to  boost  annual 
military  outlays  to  something  like  $85  to  $90 
billion  a  year  for  many  years  to  come. 

Thus  If  President  Nixon  has  the  time  to 
take  over  any  of  his  cabinet  operations,  the 
Defense  Department  seems  to  need  his  at- 
tention most. 

[From  the  Sallna  (Kans.)  Journal,  May  3, 
1969) 

A  Dash  or  Salt  roa  ABM  Histuonics? 

The  nation  is  divided  on  the  antl-balUstlc 
missile  Issue. 

So  are  military  men.  So  are  scientists. 
And  so  are  politicians. 

For  example,  Kansas  Senator  James  Pear- 
son doubts  the  value  of  the  program  while 
Kansas  Senator  Bob  Dole  supports  it.  Both, 
incidentally,  have  excellent  records  of  mili- 
tary service. 

For  as  it  is  difficult  to  fathom.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  taken  a  tough  line  in  behalf 
of  the  proposal.  He  is  giving  it  an  arm-twist- 
ing hard  sell.  Shades  of  Lyndon  Johnson! 

As  part  of  that  sell.  Secretary  of  Defense 
Melvin  Laird  U  going  about  the  country 
evoking  tbe  Red  Menace.  We  are  being  told, 
in  effect,  that  the  Russians  can  wipe  us 
out  if  we  do  not  go  ahead  with  ABM  installa- 
tions. And  if  not  the  Russians,  then  the 
Chinese. 

This  may  work.  The  Communists  have 
been  bogeymen  'for  two  generations.  The 
Pentagon  has  secret  information  to  which 
ordinary  Americans  are  not  privy.  If  the 
issue  in  truth  is  one  of  national  security, 
the  commander-in-chief  should  be  sup- 
ported. 

Then  again  we  have  been  fooled  in  such 
matters.  History  now  reports  that  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  helped  bring  about  Pearl 
Harbor.  The  Tonkin  Gulf  Incident  which 
brought  us  full  steam  into  tbe  Vietnam 
war  has  been  shown  since  to  have  been 
over-blown.  The  wars  that  were  to  stem 
the  Red  Tide  In  China,  Burma,  Korea  and 
Vietnam  have  not  done  so. 

We  recall  that  past  Presidents  have  traded 
on  missile  gaps  that  disappeared  when  they 
won  office.  We  remember  the  vast  sums 
wasted  on  Nike  pits  and  ICBM  silos — even 
here  In  Sallna.  We  know  about  the  costly  air- 
craft that  wouldn  t  fly  and  the  missiles  that 
didn't  fire. 
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Wcdf  haa  been  orl«d  too  often.  But  tb0n 
ag»m,  la  tba  orMd  for  a  Safafuard  aystein 
genulna  thla  tlm«7 

Unfortunately,  we  cant  wait  for  hUtory'a 
verdict.  Hlndalght  Is  abaad  of  ua.  Tha  laaua 
U  now,  for  tba  Congreaamen  praaalnK- 

However.  In  the  Ught  of  sincere,  patri- 
otic and  Informed  dlvlalon  of  opinion  about 
Nixon's  ABMs.  be  sbould  not  be  surprlaad 
U  the  hlstrtonlca  of  his  helpers  are  taken 
with  a  daah  of  salt. 

(From   the   Honolulu    (HawaU)    Advertlaer. 

Mar.  IS.  IMS] 

WaoNo  ABM  DaciBioN 

President  Nixon's  decision  to  go  ahead  with 
a  modified  anUballlstlc  mlsalle  system  Is  a 
disappointment.  He  has  found  and  taken  a 
compromise  middle  course  that  will  please 
few  and  accomplish  little  at  a  high  coat. 

The  system  may  be  another  Maglnot  Line, 
aa  one  senator  suggested.  More  Important  la 
whether  It  will  lead  to  greater  long-range 
security  dangers  than  It  alms  to  prevent. 

With  his  polished  press  conference  style. 
ta^e  President  did  make  his  decUlon  look  aa 
good  aa'pbaalble: 

'^enf  was  the  new  name,  "Safeguard."  The 
aystem  will  be  away  from  major  cities  (pre- 
sumably Including  Honolulu) .  protecting  our 
offensive  mlsstlee  Instead  of  people.  It  U  sup- 
posed to  be  security  against  Chinese  missiles 
while  no  threat  the  Russians  should  take  se- 
rloualy.  It  won't  lead  to  a  ooatly  "thick"  sys- 
tem, he  said. 

Some  may  feel  grateful  the  President  didn't 
decide  for  the  940  bUllon  thick  system  to  go 
around  our  major  cities.  But  be  seems  to  have 
gone  as  far  as  be  thinks  Is  politically  possible 
at  this  time. 

Many  of  the  questions  about  the  ABM 
remain:  r* 

Highly  reputable  9clentlstir.:natlonally  and 
here,  feel  It  la  a  relatively  simple  matter  for 
even  the  Chinese  to  develop  decoys  and  other 
aids  to  penetrate  such  a  system. 

President  Nixon  made  the  point  It  would 
at  least  serve  aa  protection  against  any  acci- 
dental firing  of  a  Russian  missile,  presuming 
such  a  Soviet  missile  was  aimed  at  our  mls- 
alle altes  and  not  a  city. 

The  odds  on  such  an  accident  are  probably 
as  great  as  for  one  of  our  "Safeguard"  nuclear 
mlaallea  accidentally  blowing  up  on  the 
ground. 

Furthermore.  It  seems  obvious  the  first 
thing  the  Russians  will  do  Is  give  high  pri- 
ority to  making  missiles  which,  whether  fired 
on  purpose  or  by  accident,  would  be  designed 
to  penetrate  oiir  ABM  system. 

So  the  next  step  would  be  a  new  system  for 
us,  followed  by  more  sophisticated  missiles 
for  them,  then  another  system  for  us.  etc. 

This  Is  perhaps  the  saddest  part  about  the 
President's  decision,  for  even  If  labeled  de- 
fenaive  it  follows  the  old  arms  race  path  that 
at  best  can  lead  only  to  costly  nuclear  stale- 
mate and  at  worst  to  total  destruction. 

Inevitably  such  defense  system  develop- 
ments as  these  while  starting  out  small  (96 
bUllon,  yet)  have  a  way  of  expanding  In  size 
and  cost. 

We  may  or  may  not  end  up  with  a  thick 
system. 

We  are  virtually  certain  In  the  name  of 
dubious,  even  dangerous,  security  to  end  up 
with  a  thinner  checkbook  to  finance  needier 
programs. 

One  does  not  envy  President  Nixon  thla 
kind  of  decision.  Stttl  It  Is  what  we  elect 
presidents  for.  and  itSs  a  pity  he  did  not  try 
a  more  imaginative  course. 

As  the  ABM  seem  aimed  at  being  more  a 
political  than  a  practical  safeguard  for  the 
Johnson  Administration,  so  It  appears  to  be 
a  compromise  for  Nixon. 

The  battle  now  moves  to  Congress  where 
the  President  seems  likely  to  face  his  first 
major  struggle.  The  honeymoon  Is  clearly 
over 


(From  the  LoulsrlUe  (Ky.)  Courlcr-Jounlal, 

Apr.  19.  IBflQ] 

HoLia  Abb  STArriNo  To  Show  xk  thb 

ABOVMBlfT  worn  THB  ABM 

In  their  references  to  new  and  frlghten- 
Ingly  powerful  Soviet  missiles,  which  they 
claim  make  the  ABM  Safeguard  system  vital 
to  our  survival.  President  Nixon  and  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Laird  are  toying  with  some- 
thing equally  dangerous  from  a  political 
viewpoint — revival  of  the  credibility  gap.  Mr. 
Nixon  simply  cannot  afford  to  have  the  pub- 
lic suspect  that  be  Is  being  leas  than  com- 
pletely candid  about  our  defense  spending. 
Tet  the  suspicion — and  the  evidence — Is 
growing  that  the  public  Is  being  hoodwinked 
about  both  the  ABM  and  the  Soviet  SS-B. 

In  appealing  for  billions  of  dollars  to  begin 
development  of  the  ABM  system,  both  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  Secretary  Laird  declared  that 
the  antl- ballistic  missile  83rstem  had  become 
necessary  to  counter  Soviet  development  of 
a  super- powerful.  3A-megaton  warhead  mis- 
sile, the  S8-9.  The  ABM,  they  admitted, 
would  not  protect  our  cities  against  nuclear 
attack,  and  was  not  designed  to.  But  It  would 
prevent  the  S8-9  from  destroying  our  Blln- 
uteman  missiles  in  their  concrete  silos  and 
thus  robbing  us  of  our  ability  to.  respond  to 
an  attack  with  a  devastating  counterattack. 

To  make  his  appeal  to  Congress  more  dra- 
matic. Mr.  Laird  revealed  Information  about 
the  S8-9  that  had  previously  been  classified 
as  secret  by  the  Pentagon,  Including  the 
claim  that  It  carried  a  aS-megaton  warhead 
that  could  demolish  Mlnuteman  silos  with- 
in a  wide  area.  President  Nixon  repeated  ttUs 
reference  to  the  SS-9  warhead,  and  added 
that  the  ABM  was  also  needed  to  protect  us 
against  weapons  the  Chinese  might  develop 
by  1973  or  1974. 

nfCONSXaTKNCBS    AKD    ROKX7M 

B\it  Inconsistencies  and  signs  of  hokum 
are  beginning  to  creep  into  this  argument.  As 
Loa  Angeles  Times  columnists  Tom  Braden 
and  Prank  Mankiewlcz  have  pointed  out.  Mr. 
Laird's  declassification  of  data  on  the  SS-9 
may  have  been  dramatic  but  It  was  also  un- 
necessary and  misleading.  There  was  no  rea- 
son why  the  Pentagon  should  have  classified 
the  data  In  the  first  place,  since  it  bad  al- 
ready been  published  in  19W  In  Jane's  All 
the  World  s  Aircraft,  which  Is  commercially 
published  and  clrciilated. 

And  the  facts  about  the  SS-9,  as  revealed 
by  Jane's,  and  by  our  own  CIA,  are  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  scare  statistics  quoted  by  the 
President  and  Mr.  Laird.  It  Is  by  no  means 
a  super-weapon.  In  fact,  as  Braden  and 
Mankiewlcz  point  out.  It  is  no  more  horrible 
and  considerably  leas  efficient  than  many 
weapons  In  our  own  arsenal.  Indeed,  It  Is 
quite  comparable  to  the  Titan  I  mlssUe  that 
we  are  now  dismantling  as  obsolete. 

Nor  Is  there  any  proof,  or  even  evidence, 
that  the  SS-9  carries  the  25-megaton  war- 
head mentioned  by  the  President  and  Mr. 
Laird.  Assistant  Defense  Secretary  David 
Packard  admitted  to  questioning  Senators 
that  "It  might  be  20  megatons,"  and  the  CIA 
report  says  flatly  that  it  carries  only  a  5- 
megaton  warhead.  If  this  Is  so.  the  S8-9 
poses  DO  real  threat  to  Mlnuteman  sites,  for 
whose  protection  the  ABM  Is  being  urged. 

Furthermore,  the  SS-9  was  designed  not 
for  use  against  such  hard  targets  but  against 
dtles,  which  the  ABM  Is  not  Intended  to 
protect.  Repeatedly.  In  their  Initial  appeals 
for  ABM,  the  Prealdent  and  Mr.  Laird  em- 
phasized not  our  cities,  and  would  not  be 
deployed  to  protect  cities.  Yet  In  his  Friday 
press  conference  President  Nixon  said  It  was 
needed  to  protect  our  cities  against  the  p>08- 
slbllity  of  a  Chinese  missile  attack  sometime 
within  the  next  decade. 

These  are  not  the  only  holes  In  the  ABM 
argument.  Mr.  Laird  told  the  Senate  that 
Russia  is  the  only  country  to  fire  an  ABM  at 
an  Incoming  missile.  Tet  former  Defense 
Secretary    Clark    Clifford    quoted    Pentagon 


oflloials  when  he  declarvd  in  his  defenae  of 
tb«  ABM  that  "aa  long  aa  seven  years  ago  we 
demonstrBted  we  could  deatroy  Incoming 
mlaaUea."  In  Its  plea  for  the  ABM  the  De- 
fenae Department  said  It  had  consulted  Dr. 
Wolfgang  Panofsky,  the  noted  Stanford 
physicist.  Dr.  Panofsky  saya  flatly  he  was  not 
consulted. 

Someone,  in  brief,  la  not  telling  the  truth. 
Someone  Is  not  levelling  with  the  American 
people.  The  last  time  that  happened  it 
created  a  thing  called  the  credibility  gap, 
and  the  man  trapped  In  It  never  quite  man- 
aged to  scramble  out.  It  could  happen  again 
with  the  ABM. 

(From  the  Boston  Olobe,  Feb    6,  1909] 
Wblcomb  Sioms  or  ABM  Fbbbkb 

The  iinbelievable  la  happening.  After 
nearly  two  decades  of  rubber-stamping  De- 
fenae Department  requests,  the  U.S.  Senate 
Is  Isamlng  how  to  say  "No."  Hawk  and  Dove, 
Republican  and  Democrat,  have  served 
notice  that  they  want  more  facts  and  flgurea 
on  the  controversial  ABM  Sentinel  system — 
or  else! 

Many  of  the  objectors  are  the  same  sen- 
ators who  only  weakly  opposed  mere  por- 
tions of  the  overall  tl.a  billion  ABM  appro- 
priation last  year.  But  this  year  there  Is  a 
difference.  The  folks  back  home  In  Chicago, 
Seattle  and  the  north-of-Boston  suburbs, 
where  land  procurement  for  the  ABM  sites 
Is  underway,  are  now  acutely  aware  of  this 
so-called  "thin  line"  missile  set-up. 

The  new  Senate  Majority  Whip,  Edward 
M.  Kennedy,  beet  summed  up  the  view  of  his 
constituents  and  his  colleagues  alike  when 
he  called  the  present  plans  to  deploy  the 
ABM  system  In  densely  populated  areas  "a 
serious  mistake,"  If  not  "a  complete  waste." 

His  request  that  President  Nixon  freeze  the 
program  while  Congresa  resolves  questions  of 
site  and  effectiveness  Is  reasonable  and  log- 
ical. The  fact  that  the  new  Armed  Services 
chairman.  Mississippi  Sen.  John  Stennls, 
readily  agreed  to  hear  sdentlflc  teeUmony 
on  the  effectiveness  of  the  ABM  is  further 
Justification  for  the  Unmedlate  freeze  Ken- 
nedy and  other  Senate  critics  ask. 

Republican  Sen.  Everett  M.  Dlrksen's 
statement  that  "It  Is  time  to  take  a  cooler 
and  more  deliberate  look  at  this  proposal" 
provides  bipartisan  assurance  of  a  searching 
review. 

Perhaps  the  first  question  any  Senate  In- 
quiry should  demand  a  definitive  answer  to 
Is  the  estimated  cost  of  the  "thin  line."  Dtir- 
ing  Tuesday's  debate  Sen.  Edward  W.  Brooke 
said  the  Pentagon  told  him  the  Sentinel  sys- 
tem would  cost  t6.8  billion.  Not  so.  said  Sen. 
Stuart  Symlngl»n,  a  former  Air  F\>rce  Secre- 
tary. His  Pentagon  sources,  perhaps  more 
reliable  than  Brooke's,  put  current  estimates 
at  (9.4  billion.  And  that,  more  than  any- 
thing else.  Is  why  Sen.  Charles  Percy  was 
speaking  for  more  than  his  Illinois  conjstltu- 
ents  when  he  warned:  "We  are  on  the  brink 
of  a  decision  whose  magnitude  In  coat  could 
be  comparable  to  the  Vietnam  war.  We 
should  know  what  we  are  doing  before  we 
get  Into  It." 

Whatever  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  ABM 
system,  the  Senate's  new-found  critical  voice 
on  defense  expenditures  happily  foreshadows 
the  day  when  less  money  is  spent  on  exces- 
sive armaments  and  more  on  the  correction 
on  social  Ills. 

[From  the  Western  News,  Apr.  3, 1969] 
How   MtrcR   Is  Enough? 

President  Nixon's  decision  to  modify  bis 
predecessor's  plans  for  an  antl-balllstlcs  mis- 
sile defense  system  and  to  proceed  with  con- 
struction of  only  two  remote  installations 
rather  than  the  natlon-glrdllng  network 
proves  that  the  chief  executive  Is  hardly 
more  convinced  of  the  need  for  the  costly 
shield  than  are  most  Americans. 

Officials    of    the    Defense    Department — 
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under  both  Johnson  and  Nixon — are  press- 
ing for  the  ABM  system  because  they  believe 
It  is  their  obligation  to  keep  America  the 
most  powerful  nation  In  the  world.  Neither 
a  Republican  nor  a  Democratic  Secretary  of 
Defense  wants  to  go  down  In  history  as  the 
man  who  let  his  nation's  guard  down  so  that 
It  fell  iH-ey  to  a  nuclear  Pearl  Harbor. 

Many  men  in  Congress  feel,  however,  that 
even  without  an  ABM  system,  American  has 
sufllclent  power  to  retaliate  after  an  attack 
and  devastate  the  homeland  of  the  attacker. 
Even  now,  the  United  States  Is  said  to  have 
"over-klU"  potential,  power  to  Infilct  greater 
damage  than  any  enemy  could  possibly  re- 
cover from. 

Because  no  reasonable  commander-in-chief 
would  order  an  attack  In  the  expectation  of 
such  calamitous  response,  It  la  Improbable 
that  our  present  defense  system  will  ever  be 
unleashed  In  anger.  Likewise  the  ABM  would 
probably  become  only  an  unused  monument 
to  national  preparedness. 

The  first  two  ABM  sites  at  Great  Palls  and 
at  Orand  Forks,  N.D.,  are  expected  to  cost 
seven  or  eight  billion  dollars,  a  staggering 
ooet  but  only  a  fraction  of  the  total  bill  for 
the  nationwide  system. 

This  Is  a  mighty  large  bill- to  hand  to  the 
American  people  for  a  weapons  system  that 
will  provide  little  more  deterrent  than  the 
existing  arms. 

If  America  already  has  the  ammunition  to 
wipe  out  an  enemy  population  and  the  means 
to  deliver  that  punch,  added  strength  would 
seem  to  be  an  unnecessary  cost. 

[From   the   Deer   Park    (N.Y.)    Suffolk   Sun, 
Mar.  26.  1969] 

Nuclear  Weaponry:    Never-Never  Land 

The  Pentagon  has  wheeled  out  its  biggest 
oral  guns  to  frighten  the  American  people 
Into  believing  that  without  the  Sentinel  ABM 
system  the  nation  will  be  helpless  In  the  face 
of  an  all-out  nuclear  attack. 

If  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  Laird's  on- 
agaln  off-agaln  pronouncements  about  troop 
withdrawals  from  Vietnam  are  an  example  of 
the  military  establishment's  current  reason- 
ing, we  place  no  stock  In  his  pitch  for  the 
Sentinel.  What  he  and  the  brass  pass  over 
lightly  in  this  case  is  that  the  nation  will  be 
Just  as  helpless  in  an  all-out  attack  with  the 
system  Installed.  Therefore,  why  spend  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  hold  up  a  false  front? 

How  much  solace  can  scores  of  millions  of 
potential  victims  get  from  an  educated  guess 
that  the  ABM  network  might  save  enough 
Mlnutemen  sites  to  mount  a  nuclear  coun- 
terattack? Pew  of  us  would  be  left  to  restore 
our  own  rubble,  much  less  crow  over  enemy 
losses. 

«The  thinking  that  has  created  this  never- 
never  land  of  nuclear  confrontation  is  aptly 
expressed  by  Edmund  StlUman  in  the  cur- 
rent Issue  of  Horizon.  Experience,  he  argues. 
Is  the  club  with  which  an  elder  generation 
beats  the  young — but  if  no  one  can  truly  say 
what  happened,  and  why,  in  history,  the  ex- 
perience of  the  outgoing  elders  Is  less  rele- 
vant than  they  may  care  to  think. 

"What  may  assert  itself  as  the  wisdom 
bom  of  sad  experience,"  he  writes,  "may  only 
be  the  elders  seeking  to  redeem  the  shame 
or  folly  of  their  own  youth  In  wholly  distinct 
or  Inappropriate  circumstances — to  the  cost 
of  the  young." 

These  are  good  words  to  remember,  particu- 
larly for  the  people  of  Hiroshima  and  Naga- 
saki, and  Americans  who  cannot  forget. 

(From  the  Cleveland   Plain  Dealer. 
May  I,  1969] 
ABM  Assessment  in  the  Open 
The   Columbia  Broadcasting   System  per- 
formed a  commendable  public  service  Tues- 
day night  with  a  special  hour-long  television 
program  devoted  to  full  exposure  of  the  anti- 
ballistic  missile   problem    (ABM)    in  all   Its 
ramifications. 


CBS  examined  every  aspect  and  presented 
forceful  speakers  on  both  sides,  those  who 
believe  the  expensive — though  modified — 
Safeguard  system  is  necessary  for  the  na- 
tion's protection  and  those  who  believe  the 
United  States  is  building  up  "overkill "  ap- 
paratus at  great  expense  and  sacrifice. 
CBS  arrived  at  no  conclusion. 
But  the  whole  issue  was  presented  in  neu- 
tral perspective  for  the  public  to  assess. 

A  basic  premise  Is  that  the  United  States 
government  must  protect  the  nation  against 
attack  from  all  directions.  It  has  that  awe- 
some responsibility. 
There  Is  no  argument  there. 
The  argument  Is  in  the  amount  of  money 
that  should  be  diverted  for  this  purpose  and 
the  extent  of  this  designated  defensive  mis- 
sile system. 

Part  of  the  debate  is  in  semantics.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  asks  for  a  "sufflciency"  of  weap- 
ons, not  necessarily  a  superiority.  But  If  the 
layman  is  confused,  so  are  the  experts.  On 
the  CBS  presentation,  well-qualified  scien- 
tists disagreed  on  the  amount  of  defensive 
air  hardware  needed.  Senators  disagreed. 
How  much  is  "sufficient?" 

Scientists  and  military  experts  have  gone 
to  great  lengths  to  explain  how,  In  the  case 
of  surprise  attack,  our  retaliatory  power  still 
would  be  great  enough  to  knock  out  70% 
of  Russian  cities  and  strategic  warfare  cen- 
ters. This  could  happen,  It  is  alleged,  even 
though  the  United  States  suffered  severe 
damage,  possibly  50%  destruction.  In  a  sud- 
den onslaught  from  the  skies. 

The  situatloh  calls  for  penetrating  In- 
sight, not  for  a  callous  disregard  for  oppos- 
ing opinion  such  as  demonstrated  this  week 
by  House  Republican  Leader  Gerald  Ford  of 
Michigan  who  accused  antl-ABM  forces  of 
advocating  unilateral  disarmament  suggest- 
ing lack  of  patriotism. 
Two  avenues  can  be  explored: 
One  is  the  possibility  of  suspending  de- 
velopment of  the  $7  billion  Safeguard  ABM 
If  Russia  would  halt  deployment  of  Its  de- 
fensive arms  system  and  cease  testing  its 
multiple  warhead  missiles.  In  that  Interim, 
negotiations  on  arms  limitations  of  all  kinds 
could  proceed.  This  Involves  a  trust  In  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  many  people  are  un- 
willing to  grant.  But  It  ties  in  with  the  next 
item. 

This  is  the  further  development  of  the 
aerial  spy  system,  via  satellite  photography 
and  sophisticated  radar,  to  keep  tabs  on 
Russia — and  now  Red  China,  too.  This  might 
be  a  protection  against  duplicity  while  any 
formal  moratorium  on  weapon  production 
was  in  force. 

If  such  a  moratorium  seems  "far  out "  It 
should  be  remembered  that  Russia  and  the 
United  States  did  reach  agreement  on  lim- 
ited nuclear  testing. 

The  two  superpowers  have  stocked  up 
enough  weapons  to  destroy  each  other — 
and  the  world — several  times  over.  The  mad 
arms  race,  in  order  to  end  sensibly,  has  to 
Involve  good  will  as  well  as  caution  and 
preparedness.  The  potential  destructive 
power,  as  filmed  by  CBS,  is  appalling.  The 
goal  must  be  to  keep  the  United  States 
strong  enough  to  be  respected  as  a  world 
leader  and  at  the  same  time  share  Its  talents 
and  resources  in  peaceful  pursuits  of  science, 
education,  welfare  and  global  progress. 

[From  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  May  1.  1969) 
Ford  OvmsTEPS  on  ABM 

House  Mlnortiy  Leader  Ford  stepped  out 
of  a  meeting  with  President  Nixon  on  Tues- 
day and  said  that  opponents  of  the  antibal- 
1  is  tic  program  are  seeking  a  weak  and  dis- 
armed America. 

This  kind  of  demagogic  bombast  contrib- 
utes much  less  than  nothing  toward  a  ra- 
tional resolution  of  the  ABM  problem.  By 
slyly  raising  the  patriotism  issue  It  warrants 
the  charge  promptly  raised  of  "McCarthjrtsm." 

Fords  implicit  suggestion   that  the  ABM 


decision  should  be  left  completely  with 
the  President  and  his  military  advisers 
ignores  the  fact  that  the  Issue  thrusts  far  be- 
yond the  sphere  of  mere  weaponry. 

Many  thoughtful,  informed,  patriotic 
Americans  believe  a  choice  Is  at  hand  between 
two  major  policy  routes,  one  leading  to  a 
frantic.  Indefinitely  protracted  arms  race,  the 
other  toward  a  disarmament  agreement  that 
may  be  within  the  world's  grasp  for  the  last 
time. 

The  American  people  deserve  to  hear  this 
debate  conducted  In  a  reasonable  manner. 

I  From  the  Miami  (Fla.)  News.  Mar.  10,  1969] 
Nixon's  Decision:  ABM  Is  No  Answer  to 
Missile  Threat 
Sen.  Stuart  Symington,  who  is  one  of  the 
more  mllitary-mlnded  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, said  at  a  subcommittee  hearing  on  an 
antiballistlc  missile  system  that  we  have 
spent  $23.3  million  on  missile  systems  that 
were  later  abandoned. 

"We've  been  missile  happy  in  this  country 
for  years."  Symington  said,  and  the  senator 
should  know,  having  once  been  secretary  of 
the  Air  Force.  His  point  was  that  the  ABM 
system  is  likely  to  be  obsolete  before  it  is  ' 
deployed. 

It  may  be  obsolete  even  on  the  drawing 
board.  I*.  Hans  Bethe,  Nobel  prize  v^innlng 
physicist,  is  one  of  a  number  of  scientists 
who  told  the  committee  that  the  defensive 
missile  system  could  be  foiled  in  any  number 
of  ways. 

Beyond  Its  practical  limitations,  the  .^BM 
is  questionable  for  other  reasons.  For  one 
thing,  it  would  be  a  highly  negative  answer 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  which  has  indicated  it 
would  prefer  arms  control  discussions  to  the 
expense  of  Installing  a  missile  defense  of  it." 
own.  (The  Russians  have  already  deployed 
about  75  anti-missile  missiles  around  Mos- 
cow, but  they  are  of  dubious  value  against 
a  U.S.  attack.) 

These  are  matters  which  President  Nixon 
is  weighing  as  he  prepares  to  state  his  ad- 
ministration's position  on  the  ABM  this 
week.  The  Johnson  Administration  had  al- 
ready decided  to  go  ahead  with  a  $7  billion 
so-called  "thin"  ABM  system,  but  Mr.  Nixon 
has  Interrupted  its  installation  pending  fur- 
ther study. 

Dr.  Jerome  D.  Weisner  of  the  MIT  calls  the 
thin  system  "a  bad  Joke."  Ostensibly  de- 
signed to  counter  a  threat  from  Red  China. 
It  is  really  the  base  for  a  wider  system  which 
would  cost  upwards  of  $50  billion.  Sen 
George  S.  McGovem.  one  of  many  ABM 
critics  in  the  Senate,  says  a  -thick"  system 
would  be  a  "national  blunder." 

One  big  drawback  to  the  ABM,  as  former 
Vice  President  Humphrey  points  out,  is  that 
It  encourages  military  and  political  leaders 
of  both  nations  to  believe  that  someone  can 
win  a  nuclear  war.  The  only  real  answer  to 
the  doomsday  threat  of  the  missiles  is  an 
international  agreement  on  arms  control.  >  ^ 
President  Nixon  has  indicated  he  Is  inter4 
ested  in  entering  negotiations  to  that  ena 
with  the  Russians.  The  Russians  have  indi- 
cated they  are  ready.  A  decision  to  proceed 
vv-ith  the  ABM  would  be  a  crippling  setback 
to  the  new  President's  professed  quest  for 
peace. 

ABM  Would  Shield  Nothing.  Detek  Nobody 
Had  any  department  of  our  government, 
except  the  Pentagon,  come  before  Congress 
asking  for  an  initial  expenditure  of  $7-$9 
billion  for  any  program  supported  by  so 
little  in  the  way  of  hard  evidence,  logic, 
or  common  sense  as  has  the  proposed  ABM 
system,  that  department  would  have  un- 
doubtedly been  laughed  off  Capitol  HUl. 

But  the  Defense  Department  Is  so  used  to 
having  Its  way  with  Congress  that  normally 
no  revelations  of  waste  and  Inefficiency,  no 
evidence  of  misjudgement,  no  showing  of 
egregious    error    Is    able    to    withstand    Its 
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eroneh.  In  »  rtry  tml  mom,  tb«  Pentagon 
hM  oocn*  to  r«g«r<l  ItMlf  m  wlxat  tb*  lf«w 
Tork  Tlmw  raoratly  ealtod  "a  kind  of  mlUtvy 
W.PJL  wtUeb  lequiies  erar-expuMltng  appro- 
jvUUon*.  ngartHaai  of  tb*  world  tlttiatlon.'' 
Th«  piupcwBd  'Saf^nnrd**  antflMOBatle 
mtMlIa  ujuXbux  may  hai>p1l7  prove  an  coreep- 
tlon  to  the  g»n«ral  rule  of  Confreaalonal 
spLneleameai  wttti  respect  to  tlieae  approprla- 
tlona.  At  laat  eotint.  a  slender  majority  of 
thoae  UjB.  senatora  wtio  have  ooounltted 
tbamaelTes  one  way  or  the  otber  oppoae  fund- 
ing the  program.  Both  of  AUMka'a  Mnaton  ere 
ofllclally  uncommitted.  We  hope  they  will 
vote  "nay." 

Defanaa  aaueiaiy  Malvte  Laird.  w1m>  haa 
carried  tbe  baU  for  tba  Nlaoo  artmlnletratjon 
on  ABM  prop  new  to  ipeiMl  about  98  billion 
to  protect  two  our  our  II  offenalTe  mleelle 
Bltea.  tbe  logic  beUtg  that  an  enemy  will  know 
that  our  retaliatory  capabUltles  are  Invulner- 
able for  tbe  foreaeeable  future,  and  will 
thereby  refrain  from  attacking  ua.  He  haa 
Diarsballed  a  series  of  im/vMtTiiwiTig  and.  In 
certain  respects.  aeU-cootradlctory  argu- 
ments to  support  his  poaltlon : 

Argument  No.  1:  The  Soviet  Union  haa 
upaet  the  nuclear  balance  of  power  by  deploy- 
Iflg  Its  eiwa  ABM  syatem  around  Moecow,  and 
proceeding  with  the  development  of  large 
numbers  of  offenalve  missiles  which  wUl  be 
duncult  to  detect. 

Anawer:  Tbe  thin  ABM  syatem  around 
Moscow  Is  already  regarded  aa  obaolate  by  all 
U.S.  experts.  There  ara  bo  known  Soviet 
plans  to  extend  this  system  to  other  areas 
or  to  ring  its  own  offensive  sites  with  ABMa. 
The  offenalve  mlssll«M  now  betng  developed 
by  the  Soviet  Union  are  no  threat  to  our 
booabers.  some  of  which  are  always  airborne, 
or  our  Polaris-equipped  submarine  Umtit, 
which  together  with  our  mlsalle  altea,  main- 
tain our  needed  retaliatory  capabilities. 

Argument  No.  2:  Sclentlflc  opinion  Is  "di- 
vided" on  this  mattar.  so  why  take  chances? 
Anawer:  Except  for  tboee  sdentlsta  In  the 
full-time  employ  of  tbe  Defanae  Department, 
scientific  opinion  In  this  ooxintry  Is  hardly 
divided  at  all.  It  Is  virtually  unanintoualy 
against  the  Laird  poaltloo.  In  hla  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Halations  Com- 
mittee, Laird  was  askad  whather  he  had 
found  any  reputable  aclentlaU  In  the  coun- 
try to  support  his  position.  He  mentioned 
two  by  name.  It  turned  out  he  had  chatted 
with  one  at  an  airport  for  a  few  minutes  and 
had  not  contacted  the  other  at  aU.  Both 
opposed  Uxe  Safeguard  system. 

Argument  No.  3:  Thare  la  "serious  ques- 
tion" whether  the  Polaris  system  wUl  be  ef- 
fective In  the  year*  to  ooma.  There  are  some 
things  "the  Soviets  might  do"  Indicated  that 
■ataintaa  will  never  be  able  to  detect  sub- 
margad  auba. 

Answar:  Thia  la  simply  another  bogeyman 
of  fear  spawned  by  Laird  and  his  Deputy 
Defense  Secretary  David  Packard  In  their 
recent  Senate  testimony. 

Rear  Adm.  Levering  Smith  la  director  of 
the  Navy's  strategic  syatema  projecta.  In  a 
recent  Interview  with  the  New  Bedford 
(Maas.)  Standard  Times,  he  said  be  was 
"quite  positive"  that  neither  the  present  nor 
the  next  generation  of  Soviet  submarlnea 
would  be  able  to  track  submerged  Polaris 
subs.  He  said  the  Navy  is  unaware  of  any 
new  Soviet  anti-submarine  devices  and  that 
sateUltes  wlU  never  be  able  to  detect  sub- 
merged subs. 

Argument  No.  4:  The  Safeguard  system 
will  be  able  to  knock  down  a  mlaslle 
launched  "by  acddent."  and  It  wUl  also  be 
able  to  cope  with  the  threat  from  Commu- 
niat  China  for  years  to  oome. 

Answer:  Only  two  offenalve  altea  wUI  be 
protected  from  an  aocldaatal  launch.  The 
greatest  flmgsr  troM  any  soch  aoddent  ts 
iiot  to  our  offensive  eapactty,  itece  thia  wUl 
not  be  apfweclaMy  lapslwa  by  a  atagle  er- 
rant mleslie.  "nm  duafw  tiMtead  la  to  a 
given  populitlon  cmmMat.  which  the  Safe- 
guard syatem  wlU  not  p*o«act. 


Oooununlat  China  la  probably  a  genera- 
tion or  so  behind  the  Ruaslans  in  mlsalle 
capability.  Since  there  Is  no  conceivable  way 
the  Soviets  can  threaten  our  retaliatory 
forces  over  the  next  aererml  decadea.  it  de- 
flee  logic  to  inalat  tliat  the  Chlneae  wlU  be 
able  to  do  so. 

It  ts  crucial  to  remember  that  we  are  prea- 
ently  talking  about  a  skeleton  project.  Loose 
talk  about  protecting  our  population  cen- 
ters or  all  offensive  slgllts  is  talk  that  en- 
Tlslona  approprlatlona  of  at  least  tSO  billion. 
And  by  the  thne  that  electronic  Maglnot 
Line  waa  complete,  there  would  undoubtedly 
be  talk  of  new  billions  to  build  new  systems 
to  meet  new  challengea. 

We  return  to  where  we  began.  The  pro- 
poeed  Safeguard  system  la  a  freak,  even  when 
placed  In  the  company  of  several  previous 
Pentagon  monsters.  Tbe  Idea  was  conceived 
In  error,  has  been  perpetuated  throiigh  self- 
deception,  and  la  being  peddled  by  thinly 
veiled  appeals  to  terror  and  Ignorance.  It 
protects  nothing  and  deters  no  one. 

It  cloees  no  defense  gap.  missile  or  other- 
wise. Tbe  only  gap  It  doee  affect  la  the  cred- 
ibility gap,  and  that  It  wldana  substantially. 

We're  agalnat  It. 

(Prom   the  St.   Petersburg  Times,   Mar.    IS, 

10«8] 

ABM:  Thx  PaaatDorr  Uakmb  a  Taauc 


Tbe  worst  fears  of  many  Americans  have 
been  realised.  President  Richard  Nlxoa  baa 
decided  to  defdoy  a  $7-blUlon  antl-mlaaUe 
defenae  system. 

This  dedston  wlU  erode  American  security 

Escalating  the  anna  competition  with  tbe 
Soviet  Union,  which  now  may  btUld  more 
and  better  attack  missiles  or  expand  Its  small 
antl-mlaslle    defenae    around    Moecow. 

Diminishing  the  prospects  for  meaning- 
ful negotlatlotu  with  the  Soviet  Union — a 
nation  that  Nixon  acknowledges  haa  been 
tndltlonaUy  defenae-orlented,  not  attack- 
minded. 

Committing  crucial  American  economic  re- 
sources to  new  military  hardware  when  the 
crisis  of  unmet  domestic  needs  threatens 
Internal  security. 

Compromising  presidential  control  over  nu- 
clear declalon- making  by  permitting  a  tech- 
nically uncertain  ABM  system  to  work  auto- 
matically In  a  sudden  crisis. 

Prejudicing  the  movement  toward  Inter- 
national arms  control  which  began  with  the 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty  and  continued  with 
the  nuclear  non-proliferation  pact  approved 
this  week. 

But  most  Important  of  an,  Nixon's  decision 
Jams  the  rudder  of  American  defense  policy 
and  turns  It  In  a  different  direction. 

Taken  to  Ita  ultimate  extension,  an  exam- 
ination of  defenae  theorlea  in  the  nuclear  age 
reveals  this  truth:  The  only  credible  defenae 
la  the  ability  to  absorb  a  surprise  nuclear 
attack  and  then  mount  a  counter-attack  that 
destroys  the  enemy  utterly. 

We  possess  that  capability  now.  It  baa 
been  oiir  defenae  against  Soviet  ^attack  dur- 
ing the  entire  nuclear  miimiif>  ^rd. 

The  last  two  secretaries  o^defense  con- 
sidered deployment  of  ABM  to  protect  ml  nils 
and  bomber  bases.  Both  rejected  the  idea 
firmly.  Other,  simpler,  surer  options  are  open. 
Involving  Improvement  of  second-strike  capa- 
bUity. 

If  that  capability  has  been  a  credible  de- 
fense against  tbe  sopbutlcated  Soviet  nu- 
clear threat,  why  wouldn't  It  be  fully  credible 
against  the  primitive  nuclear  force  that  Red 
China  can  assemble  in  the  next  10  years? 
The  anawer  Is  that  it  would  be. 

And  yet  Nixon  claimed  hU  ABM  system 
would  be  aimed  at  the  Red  Chinese  threat  In 
the  next  decade. 

Sen.  Richard  Russell,  D-Oa.,  put  It  suc- 
cinctly: "The  Chinese  are  not  completelv 
crasy.  They  are  not  going  to  attack  lu  with 


four  or  five  missiles  when  they  know  we  have 
the  capability  of  virtually  deatroylng  their 
entire  country." 

Nixon  pmmlses  periodic  "re-examlnatlon" 
of  hla  system.  But  "re-«zamlnatlon"  la  noth- 
ing more  than  an  escalator  clause  that  pro- 
vides an  easy  way  to  expand  tbla  thin  sys- 
tem into  a  bigger,  more  expenalre  deploy- 
ment. Tbe  Nixon  sjrstam  Is  only  a  beginning. 

It  was  the  first  major  decision  of  the  NU- 
on  Adminiatratlon.  and  It  was  a  tragic  one. 
Only  the  good  aenae  of  oongressional  op- 
ponents can  salvage  reason  In  this  blstorlo 


NocoN  Skxxs  PaooaAM  Which  Coulo  Tsimer 
Huox  U.S.-UB.SJt.  Abms  lUca 
Oratlfleatton  over  8«iate  passage  of  the 
nuclear  nonprollferatloo  treaty  by  89  to  16 
U  diluted  by  Prealdent  Richard  M.  Nlxoa's 
approval  of  a  start  on  an  antlbaUlatlc  mlsalle 
defenee  system  aimed  both  at  Ruasla  and 
Red  China.  The  treaty  waa  In  the  bag  and  its 
approvtd  waa  delayed  only  beca«Me  Nixon 
chose  not  to  take  a  poaltlon  on  it  during  tbe 
prealdentlal  campaign. 

This  treaty  la  Important,  of  coarse,  since 
the  nations  which  now  posseas  the  bomb  are 
more  knowledgeable  in  tbe  danger  they  pose 
and  are  less  likely  to  employ  them  in  a 
demonic  moatent. 

Far  more  significant,  however.  Is  Nixon's 
skillfully  contrived  propoeal  for  tbe  ABM. 
Aware  of  tbe  mounting  reeentment  la  the 
United  SUtes  Senate  agalnat  the  Sentinel 
system  and  the  whole  massive  military 
budget,  Nixon  made  much  of  the  fact  he  Is 
ae^lng  approprUtlona  for  only  about  half 
of  the  estimated  M  bUllon  cost  of  the  thin 
line  system. 

What  is  Important  here  la  that  IX  Nixon's 
conception  of  the  system  as  one  aimed  at 
defense  against  Ruaala  aa  well  as  Bed  China 
Is  accepted,  the  door  is  opened  for  a  major 
arms  race  between  the  two  super  powers. 

With  every  new  mlaalle  development  In 
Russia  the  administration  can  return  to  Con- 
gress to  get  money  to  expand  the  sjrstem 
until  It  might  amount  to  $100  billion  and 
still  offer  no  guarantee  of  adequate  defense. 
Many  senators  are  properly  incensed  by 
what  they  deem  to  be  the  duping  to  which 
they  have  been  exposed  by  the  Pentagon. 
They  still  are  not  satlafied  with  the  explana- 
tion offered  for  the  Oulf  of  Tonkin  and  other 
incidents. 

Certainly  they  know  the  Sentinel  sjrstem 
was  Introduced  In  a  sneaky  way  as  solely 
aimed  at  Bed  China.  Shortly  the  truth 
emerged  and  Nixon  haa  now  given  It  oOdal 
sanction.  It  relates  to  both  Russia  and  Peking. 
Already  some  >3  billion  has  been  spent  on 
research  for  the  antlballistlc  defenae  line. 
The  additional  $3  blUlon  or  $4  bllUcci  Nixon 
says  he  will  seek  would  aooompllab  little 
toward  missile  defense,  so  It  has  to  be  a  foot 
in  the  door. 

The  American  public  and  many  senators 
and  representatives  are  sick  of  riding  tbe 
Pentagon  merry-go-round. 

Who  is  so  gullible  as  to  suppose  Ruasla 
will  accommodate  the  United  States  by  main- 
taining the  kinds  of  weaponry  which  can 
be  shot  down  from  a  well-publlclzed  Maglnot 
line?  The  proposed  ABM  system  at  best  could 
result  only  in  a  sUuggle  to  keep  even,  with 
the  result  that  after  spending  billions  the 
United  States  and  Moscow  would  wind  up  at 
the  same  level  of  standoff. 

Nixon's  proposal  for  the  ABM  offsets  the 
good  news  of  the  Senate  passing  of  the  non- 
proliferation  treaty. 

(Prom  the  Miami  Herald,  Mar.  23,  1969] 
PoLAXia  MTiMtn,K  PoacK  MT78T  Not  Be  Sughtxd 
Loat  in  the  mumbo  Jumbo  of  Defense  Sec- 
retary Laird's  testimony  on  the  {iropoeed  anti- 
ballistic  mlssUe  (ABM)  system  before  the 
Senate  was  a  statement  which  throws  a 
shadow  over  tbe  nation's  major  nuclear  de- 
terrent— the  Polaris  submarine  force. 


No  weapon  would  seem  more  potent  than 
these  swift  undersea  craft  capable  of  cruising 
great  distances  at  considerable  depths  and 
in  secret.  They  are  known  to  mount  656  mis- 
siles. When  these  nuclear-propelled  vessels 
are  fully  equlj^ped  with  the  superior  Poeeldon 
missile,  they  will  be  able  to  reach  any  target 
In  strength  from  a  distonce  of  3,600  nautical 
miles. 

Former  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  Mc- 
Namara  favored  depl03nnent  of  the  Poeeldon 
submarine  missile  as  an  answer  to  a  Soviet 
antimissile  system.  This  would  be  far  less 
costly  and  probably  far  more  effective  than 
the  propoeed  •Ze  billion  Nlke-X  antimissile 
system,  abandoned  in  favor  of  the  cheaper 
"thin"  Sentinel  coverage. 

The  Sentinel,  It  ought  to  be  pointed  out 
again,  defends  only  land-based  mlsalle  sites. 
In  other  words,  the  defense  Is  of  a  deterrent, 
and  not  targets  such  as  cities  and  factories. 

Tears  ago,  after  Hiroshima,  It  was  pointed 
out  to  the  satisfaction  of  many  Americans, 
that  there  is  no  complete  defense  against 
nuclear  attack.  The  Pentagon  still  talks  in 
terms  of  40  million  dead  In  the  first  enemy 
strike.  But  the  nearest  things  to  a  defense 
is  an  effective  submarine  ballistic  system. 

tioet,  as  we  were  saying.  In  Sec.  Laird's 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  was  the  gloomy  report  that  be- 
cause of  "new  things  that  have  taken  place" 
the  Polaris  fieet  probably  would  not  remain 
"very  free  from  attack"  after  1072.  An  aide 
explained  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  have 
parity  In  the  number  of  submarine-based 
missiles  by  1974. 

The  only  real  defense  against  nuclear  de- 
struction la  a  political  understanding  that 
nuclear  weapons  will  not  be  used.  The  next 
beet  answer,  to  repeat  ourselves.  Is  the  estab- 
llahed  Polaris-Poaeldon  system.  If  this  system 
ia  In  Jeopardy,  the  Senate  will  want  to  find 
out  why,  and  how  It  can  be  strengthened. 

The  problem  Is  not  the  Pentagon's  ABM 
boondoggle,  but  a  very  real  and  potent  de- 
fenaive  force  already  In  being.  Is  it  being 
alighted? 

[From  the  Lewlston  (Idaho)  Tribune.  Apr.  4, 

1969] 

A  Ctclx  of  Madness  That  Must  Have  an 

End 

Listening  to  Defense  Secretary  Melvin 
Laird  describe  to  his  Senate  audience  the 
virtues  of  bigger,  better  ABMs,  we  got  the 
feeling  that  It  was  a  performance  needing 
a  peychedellc  backdrop  of  swirling  colors 
and  lights,  revolving  patterns  and  words  that 
recede  and  zoom  and  melt  into  other  words 
with  other  meanings.  It  needed  sound  and 
beat  and  lightning  flashes,  for  It  was  a  per- 
formance designed  not  to  Inform  but  to 
excite,  not  to  convince  but  to  bedazzle. 

There  la  Uttle  to  be  gained  from  a  polnt- 
by-point  argument  over  Mr.  Laird's  partic- 
ulars, for  what  he  offers  Is  not  fact  but  a 
preoUse,  tbe  premise  that  the  evil  men  of 
the  vrorld  are  arrayed  agalnat  ua,  and  that 
we  must  move  now  to  defend  ourselves 
against  anything  they  may  do  at  any  time 
in  the  future.  It  la  to  this  thesis  that  we 
must  now  address  ourselves,  not  to  any  or- 
derly discussion  of  whether  or  not  ABMa 
win  work  or  whether  or  not  we  need  them. 
It  la  an  argument  based  not  on  logical  dia- 
cusslon  but  anotlonal  appeal,  and  It  de- 
serves the  enjotlonal  response  of  outraged 
protest. 

Mr.  Laird  admits,  as  did  President  Nixon 
before  him,  that  there  is  no  evidence  that 
either  Russia  or  China  desires  or  is  plan- 
ning an  attack  on  us.  But  because  It  Is 
possible  that  they  may,  we  must  prepare 
against  It.  He  admits  that  the  ABM,  no 
matter  how  ruinously  expenalve,  will  not 
protect  us  against  a  mlaalle  attack;  but  we 
must  build  it  becauae  we  don't  know  any- 
thing better  to  do.  And  by  implication  we 
must  build  also  every  new  weapon  that  is 
devised,  not  becauae  It  is  needed,  not  be- 


cause it  will  work,  but  because  If  we  dont 
someone  may  take  It  as  a  sign  of  weakness 
and  attack,  or  an  attack  will  succeed  that 
otherwise  might  have  failed.  .  .  . 

We  are  being  offered  a  world  in  which 
words  lose  their  meaning.  Only  months  ago 
we  were  being  told  that  the  ABM  was  abso- 
lutely vital  for  the  protection  of  our  cities: 
the  same  men  now  say  that  ABMs  can't  pro- 
tect the  cities  and  aren't  needed  for  that 
purpose  anyhow.  Months  ago  these  men  were 
telling  us  that  the  missile  sites  for  which 
we  were  spending  billions  were  Invulnerable 
to  attack;  now  we  are  told  we  must  have 
ABMs  to  protect  these  same  sites  from  attack 
by  other  missiles.  Only  days  ago  Mr.  Nixon 
assured  us  that  only  a  few  ABMs  were  needed 
because  recent  Russian  history  showed  a  na- 
tion primarily  concerned  with  defense;  now 
Mr.  Laird  warns  that  we  cannot  neglect  any 
aspect  of  defense  lest  the  Russians  spring 
for  our  throat. 

We  are  being  offered  a  world  In  which 
spending  for  death  leaves  nothing  to  spend 
for  life.  In  which  our  cities  rot  and  our 
waters  reek  and  our  people  groan  from  the 
burden  of  taxes,  while  we  build  more  stately 
mansions  underground  from  which  to  kill 
other  men,  frightened  and  frightening  as 
ourselves.  This  Is  the  cycle  of  madness,  and 
somewhere,  somehow,  it  must  have  an  end. — 
The  Louisville  Courier-Journal  &  Times. 

Prom  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Apr.  27, 

1069] 

The  TimE  Is  Now 

Senator  John  Sherman  Coojjer  (Rep.-Ky.) 
has  enlivened  the  Safeguard  debate  with  a 
suggestion  that  President  Nixon  defer  his 
proposed  limited  deployment  of  the  anti- 
ballistic  missile  system  pending  discussions 
with  the  Soviet  Union  toward  a  disarmament 
agreement. 

The  suggestion  had  scarcely  been  utter'  1 
before  its  wisdom  was  reinforced  by  a  curious 
coincidence  In  which  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration, in  Washington,  and  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, in  the  17-natlon  disarmament  talks  at 
Oeneva.  put  forward  remarkably  similar  views 
on  how  such  an  agreement  should  be  ap- 
proached. 

Washington  spoke  of  a  series  of  separate 
accords  on  limiting  various  weapons  sys- 
tems— one  for  submarlne-flred  missiles,  an- 
other for  land-based  Intercontinental  ballis- 
tic missiles,  another  for  antl-balUstlc  missile 
systems,  and  so  on.  The  Soviets'  chief  dele- 
gate at  Oeneva  said  that  Moscow  has  aban- 
doned Its  early  one-package  plan  and  now 
favors  a  phasing-out  approach — first  a  pro- 
hibition on  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons,  then 
a  llmiUtion  of  delivery  systems,  then  a  pro- 
hibition against  bomber  flights  outside  of 
national  borders,  and  so. 

That  program,  he  Informed  the  delegates, 
was  specifically  designed  "to  limit  and  ex- 
clude completely  the  possibility  of  a  nuclear 
attack  by  one  country  against  another"  and 
"to  promote  an  International  atmosphere  fa- 
vorable to  further  disarmament  negotia- 
tions." 

U.S.  officials  are  reported  to  have  sniffed  at 
the  proposal  as  "nothing  new"  and  to  have 
pointed  out  the  absence  of  any  reference 
whatever  to  U.S.  demands  for  on-site  Inspec- 
tion to  guarantee  compliance.  But  the  sim- 
ilarity of  the  Moscow  and  Washington  posi- 
tions is  unmistakable — and  the  Inspection 
issue  may  have  become  moot  through  devel- 
opment of  reconnaissance  by  sateUltes.  Sen- 
ator Aiken  of  Vermont  may  have  exaggerated 
somewhat  In  asserting  that  the  system  can 
"detect  a  postage  stamp  from  50  miles  up," 
but  Its  effectiveness  was  revealed  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  himself  when  in  his  March  14 
press  conference  he  gave  specific  informa- 
tion that  Moscow  is  ringed  about  with  67 
ABMa. 

Thus  there  is  ample  support  for  the  op- 
timistic appraisal  that  the  time  was  never  so 
propitious  for  disarmament  talks,  or  so  fa- 


vorable toward  the  arguments  of  Senator 
Cooper,  and  "other  opponents  of  Safeguard, 
that  postponement  of  any  deployment  would 
not  only  save  billions  but  would  head  off  a 
ruinous  escalation  of  the  arms  race. 

Supporters  of  Safeguard  have  apparently 
reached  a  similar  conclusion.  They  have 
suddenly  Intensified  a  scare  campaign  In 
which  the  Defense  Department  speaks 
ominously  of  the  Soviet  Union's  "first-strike 
capability"  and  Senator  Strom  Thurmond 
speaks  fearfully  of  a  "missile  gap"  In  which 
he  says  the  Soviets  have  more  ICBMs  than 
we  have  and^ — revealing  that  the  gap  Is  more 
anticipatory  than  real — "are  catching  up  in 
all  other  areas  of  nuclear  warfare." 

I  Prom  the  Riverside  (Calif.)  Enterprise. 

Mar.  27,  1969) 

Suddenly,  8  Feet  Tau- 

Defense  Secretary  Melvin  Laird  came  out 
with  some  frightening  testimony  before  a 
Senate  Foreign  Relation  subcommittee,  testi- 
mony that  raises  more  questions  than  It 
answers. 

In  Justifying  the  President's  anti-ballistic 
missile  decision,  Secretary  Laird  said  that  the 
Soviets  have  embarked  upon  a  policy  which 
could  give  them  the  power  to  destroy  Amer- 
ica's retaliatory  strength. 

The  Secretary  said  that  the  Soviets  are  de- 
ploying nuclear  blockbusters  and  building 
a  more  sophisticated  submarine  fleet.  He 
concluded  that  their  ambition  is  to  achieve 
a  first-strike  capability,  "no  doubt  about 
that." 

When  did  this  happen?  If  the  Secretary's 
comments  are  correct,  then  there  has  been 
some  amazing  Intelligence  gathered  in  Just 
the  last  eight  weeks  or  a  grave  threat  to  the 
national  security  was  allowed  to  occur. 

Committee  Chairman  J.  William  Pulbrlght 
responded,  "Suddenly  the  Russians  are  be- 
coming eight  feet  tall  and  they  are  about  to 
overwhelm  us."  That  Is  not  an  entirely  un- 
reasonable observation,  given  what  prompted 
n. 

For.  when  did  the  Soviets  decide  on  getting 
Into  position  to  knock  out  America's  nuclear 
arm  In  one  fell  sweep?  Is  this,  in  fact,  a  new 
policy?  Or  It  It  something  that  has  always 
been  an  ultimate  goal,  to  be  worked  toward 
If  not  realized?  Is  the  U.S.  after  a  slmlKir 
first-strike  capability? 

Secretary  Laird  has  to  undersUnd  that 
this  is  quite  a  bit  to  throw  at  people,  that 
there  are  those  who  might  take  him  literally 
and  get  the  impression  that  the  Russians  are 
bent  on  doing  in  the  United  States  next 
week. 

Also,  the  Secretary's  view  is  hard  to  ad- 
Just  to  the  fact  that  he  speaks  lor  an  Admin- 
istration which  claims  to  be  basing  its  re- 
lations with  the  Soviets  on  negotiations,  not 
confrontations. 

Either  someone  Is  dramatizing  the  Soviet 
amblUons  or  this  nation  Is  In  dire  straits. 

And,  to  think,  only  months  ago  the  reason 
offered  for  an  ABM  thln-llne  was  that  It  was 
Insurance  against  the  Chinese  doing  some- 
thing crazy.  Now,  it's  because  the  Russians 
are  supposed  to  be  intent  upon  changing  the 
entire  balance  of  power,  maybe  Just  by  sud- 
denly wiping  out  this  country. 

If  the  ABM  line  thickens  at  the  rate  the 
Justifications  for  it  have  proliferated,  then 
within  a  few  years  there's  going  to  be  a  mis- 
sile site  in  every  other  backyard.^ 

(From  the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee. 
Apr.  16.  19691 
Anotheb  Viewpoint:   The  Versatile  ABM 
One  of  the  marvels  of  the  ABM  Is  the  facil- 
ity   with   which   proponents   of    the  system 
switch  their  ratlonalizaUons  for  It.  When  he 
appeared  before  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,     Secretary     of     Defense     Laird 
preached  the  gospel  of  ABM  as  an  indlspensl- 
ble   defense    against   Soviet   nuclear    power. 
When  he  appeared  before  the  Foreign  Rela- 
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ttooa  ill— rmTnwtt  •uboonunltto*.  h*  pointed 
It  ••  •  "buUdlBc  block"  tovMTtf  dlaannjuoMnt. 
We  muM  ^a^i^  Um  •yaMm,  b*  aMined  to  b« 
Mylnf.  In  ocdar  to  b«  in  »  poattlon  to  MHW* 
not  to  deploy  It. 

The  MLDM  fleslbtlltr.  If  tb*t  U  what  It 
•taould  be  called,  haa  been  exhibited  by  the 
Joint  Chlefa  ot  Staff  rot  yean  the  JCS  has 
been  Inatetlnc  that  the  national  aecurlty  de- 
manded mlaalle  defenae  for  at  least  36  major 
cltlaa.  The  "thin"  ■ystem  adopted  by  the 
Jobnaon  arimlnlatraUoo  wm  regarded  by  the 
joint  chlefi  aa  only  a  stepping  stone  toward 
a  thick  system  covering  the  population 
centara. 

Tet  when  the  NUon  administration  de- 
cided that  the  population  cannot  be  pro- 
tected and  that  the  ABM  ahould  be  deployed 
around  Itflnuteman  mlaaUe  sites  instead,  the 
joint  chiefs  abandoned  their  poeltlon  and 
embraced  the  new  raUonallzatlon. 

Ho<w  much  ralue  la  to  be  attached  to  a 
solemn  determlitatloo  of  'security*  needs  by 
the  military  mandartna  when  it  can  be  so 
raadUy  alerted  to  at  the  pollUcaa  needs  of  a 
new  administration? 

What  made  the  Johnson  reralon  of  the 
Sentinel  system  untenable,  and  caused  work 
tm  It  tO'tM  suspended,  was  not  a  military  but 
"•  poUttCkl  fact — namely,  the  exploding  oppo- 
alUon  of  suburbanltea  who  did  not  want 
ABMs  In  their  back  yards  This  was  a  blow 
to  the  Pentagon,  wboee  public  opinion  engi- 
neers had  expected  the  location  at  ABMa 
near  some  cities  to  produce  Irreslatlble  de- 
mands for  their  loc*tloo  around  all  cttlaa. 

When  the  people  displayed  more  common 
sense  than  th«y  bad  been  credited  with,  a 
new  ratlonaliBatmn  h«d  to  be  haatUy  put 
together.  The  specter  of  a  mad  Chinese 
launching  a  mlaalle  attack  on  the  cities  bad 
to  be  laid  aalde.  and  the  old.  reiuble  specter 
at  a  Ruaalan  asaauli  on  American  elTlUxatlon 
revived  for  one  more  run  around  the  track 

When  so  many  confUcilng  reasons  caa  be 
advaaead  for  an  aacalaUon  of  the  noclear 
*nna  race,  that  Is  cause  enough  to  be  skeptl- 
oai  of  all  of  them 

(From  the  Rlrerslde  (OaUf.)  Knterprlae,  Mar 

34.  1M»| 

DowM.  Not  Up 

The  Senate  Armed  Serrlces  Committee  haa 
made  Itself  a  teleTlaed  forum  for  wltneaaea 
who  support  President  NLxon's  plea  to  deploy 
a  modified  system  of  anU-balllstlc  '»«'--«'^^ 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
la  girlng  a  televised  forum  to  wltneasea  who 
oppose  It.  When  the  Senate  decides  whether 
or  not  to  appropriate  funds  for  the  flrsi  two 
planned  ABM  sttea.  It  wtu  have  to  resolve 
this  elaah  between  two  of  its  own  coounlttcaa. 

Armed  Serrlces.  with  its  generally  hawk- 
ish bias  on  Vietnam  and  meet  other  ''fet.  la 
charged  with  the  relatively  narrow  taak  of 
preeerving  America's  military  security.  For- 
eign BelatXons  has  to  deal  with  all  the 
broader  aspects  of  national  security:  arma- 
ments and  strategic  dlapooltlons  are  a  part, 
but  only  a  part  of  the  larger  picture. 

Buttressing  the  ease  for  the  ABMs.  Defense 
Department  wltneasea  painted  for  Armed 
Service  committeemen  an  alamtlng  picture 
of  the  Soviet  mlaalle  buildup.  WltnsMea 
even  were  permitted— encouraged  might  be 
a  better  word — to  reach  back  into  the  security 
stockroom  and  bring  out  material  hitherto 
stamped  secret.  This,  after  all.  Is  the  Penta- 
gon's big  push. 

Perhaps  the  Soviet  buildup  U  as  alarming 
aa  waa  depicted.  But  that  Is  not  the  same  as 
establishing  that  the  beat  way  to  keep  the 
country,  and  world,  from  deatroytng  itself. 
U  to  embark  on  an  intenalfled  American 
buildup.  ^ 

Somewhere,  if  armament  racea  never  atop, 
■■■•body  la  bound  to  throw  a  match  and  the 
atoekpUe  will  blow  up.  Who's  safe,  what 
country  haa  a  chaaee  of  "winning  '  oao*  nu- 
clear warhattda  Ma  flylac? 
If  %hm  aawUtm  are  gattlag  aav  to  a  poattloa 


of  dangerous  superiority,  or  eren  omnloiu 
first-strike  capability,  the  obvious  ftrat  n.S. 
effort  should  be  to  explore  fully  the  proepeots 
of  negotiating  the  anna  race  down  rather 
than  jockeying  it  up. 

And  parUcularly  at  this  time  when  the 
Soviets  sound  more  Intereeted  In  arms  talks 
than  they  have  for  many  years,  and  when 
they  are  preesed  from  behind  by  a  belligerent 
Red  China. 

(From  the  St.  Petersburg.  (Fla.)  Times, 

Apr.  7,  1M9| 

NnoM'a  ABM:   Cols  Wita  or  AMonna 

Kim 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Disarmament 
Subcommittee  has  stripped  the  fiction  from 
President  Nixon's  antl-balllstlc  missile  pro- 
poaal.  The  Sentlnel-tumed-Safeguard  stands 
naked  of  any  validity  and  shivering  in  ttie 
cold  blasu  of  truth  leveled  at  It  by  the  sub- 
comnnttee. 

The  two  moat  chlUtng  indlcatlona  that 
Nixon's  ABM  Is  a  high-yield  boondoggle  came 
from  Administration  spokeamen  themselves. 
Secretary  of  State  William  Rogers  told  the 
subcommittee  the  Administration  would 
"have  no  problem,"  In  fact  would  "be  de- 
lighted," to  put  the  American  ABM  pro- 
posal on  Ice  If  the  Soviet  Union  would 
dismantle  Ita  small  ABM  system  around 
Moacow. 

If  that  la  so — and  there  la  every  reason 
to  hope  It  Is — then  Secretary  of  Defense 
Melvin  Laird  waa  misleading  the  American 
people  when  he  said  this  system  is  necessary 
to  protect  agalnat  the  Soviet  "offenalve" 
threat  that  might  develop  in  the  mid- 1070s. 
If  the  American  ABM  can  be  traded  for 
Ita  Soviet  counterpart,  then  It  haa  nothing 
to  do  with  an  alleged  Soviet  intent  to  'julld 
an  offenae  so  strong  It  could  overwhelm  the 
American  ability  to  counterattack.  It  haa 
nothing  to  do  with  new  intelligence  alleged 
to  Indicate  such  aa  intent.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  changea  in  the  Soviet  S8-9  mlaalle. 
As  for  its  other  potential  uses: 
Deputy  Secretary  ot  Defense  Oavld  Pack- 
ard himself  diamlsaed  the  Chineae  threat  aa 
"not  much  further  along  than  it  waa  three 
yean  ago." 

FiolecUon  against  an  accidental  launch 
would  be  limited  Immediately  to  two  Minute- 
man  altaa  in  the  upper  Midwest,  and  the 
urban  eanters  of  North  Dakou  and  Mon- 
tana, aeeordlng  to  Administration  preaenU- 
tions. 

But  there  la  an  even  more  disturbing  indi- 
cation tliat  the  Admin latrsUon  is  misleading 
the  American  people.  Preaaed  to  produce  the 
llat  of  non- Pentagon  scientists  he  pramlaed — 
a  list  suppoaed  to  offer  names  of  Independent 
experta  who  aarvad  aa  advlaers  on  ABM — 
Packard  produced  only  one  name:  Dr.  Wolf- 
gang K.  H.  Panofaky,  a  Stanford  phyalclat. 

Panofaky  waa  called  before  the  subcom- 
mittee, where  he  immediately  set  the  record 
straight.  His  service  aa  adviser  waa  limited 
to  a  chance  meeting  with  Packard  In  the  San 
Francisco  airport.  He  said.  "I  would  Ilka  to 
state  that  I  did  not  participate  In  any  ad- 
visory capacity  to  any  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment In  reviewing  the  declalon  to  deploy 
the  current  modified  Sentinel  or  Safeguard 
system." 

Every  credible  tndlcaUon  la  that  ABM  la 
unnceeaary.  fabulously  expensive,  diplo- 
matically disruptive,  strategically  provoca- 
tive and  technically  uncertain. 

But  what  makes  the  blood  run  cold  Is 
that  the  Admlntatratlon  apparently  la  willing 
to  mialead  the  American  people  to  juatlfy 
the  ABM. 

(From   the   Hackensaek    (NJ.)    Record, 
Biar.  31,  198»| 
RaaaoNS  roa  Airon 
The  aheer  horror  of  the  "■tl'^al  debate 
over  the  anUbaUlatle  mlaaUe — here  we  so- 
berly discuss  the  instantaneoua  il  a  lighter  of 


scores  of  millions  of  human  beings  as  If  it 
were  a  problem  In  mathematics — Is  mitigated 
by  the  intensity  of  the  opposition. 

It  is  critically  Important  that  the  tradition 
of  giving  the  Pentagon  Its  own  way  be  chal- 
lenged— challenged  vehemently.  The  United 
States  has  already  gone  altogether  too  far 
In  the  direction  of  militarism.  The  New 
Yorker  mni^&ztne  quotes  Oeorge  Wald  of  Har- 
vard, the  Nobel  laureate  in  biology,  on  the 
subject: 

"How  many  of  you  realise  that  just  before 
World  War  II  the  enUre  American  Army,  in- 
cluding the  Air  Corps  numbered  139,000 
men?  .  .  .  Now  we  have  3'j  million  men  under 
arma:  about  600,000  in  Vietnam,  about  300,- 
000  more  In  support  areas  elsewhere  in  the 
Pacific,  about  3M,000  in  Oermany.  And  there 
are  a  lot  more  at  home.  Some  months  ago 
we  were  told  that  30,000  Natlotud  Ouaidsmen 
and  aOO.OOO  ReaervUts — so  haU  a  million 
men — had  been  trained  for  riot  duties  in 
the  cities  " 

And  laat  Monday  In  the  Senate  Sen.  Ste- 
phen M.  Toimg.  D-Ohlo.  termed  the  United 
States  the  world's  largest  mUltary-lndustrlal 
complex.  Be  continued: 

"Ten  per  cent  of  the  American  labor  force 
Is  Involved  in  either  millury  or  defense-re- 
lated employment.  Approximately  aa.OOO  of 
our  largest  manufacturing  corporations  are 
prime  military  contractors,  while  more  than 
100.000  firms  contribute  to  some  type  of 
output  to  defense  production. 

"The  United  SUtes  U  the  world's  largest 
exporter  of  munitions.  Our  annual  expendl- 
dures  for  defense  purposes,  so  called,  far  ex- 
ceed the  total  amount  spent  for  welfare,  edu- 
cation and  poverty  programs." 

And  as  Sen.  Toung  said,  the  pressure  now 
is  building  for  vastly  Increasing  military 
spending  in  the  United  States,  the  Instant 
project  being  the  M-bilUon  ABM  system  that 
no  one  can  believe  will  remain  within  that 
estimate. 

It  is  time  for  serious,  thoroughgoing  de- 
bate, not  only  concerning  the  ABM  proposal 
but  concerning  the  direction  the  country  is 
to  take.  There  is  no  question  that  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  right  now 
the  capacity  to  destroy  each  other  and  much 
of  the  rest  of  the  world.  And  there  should  be 
no  question  that  this  country,  with  Ita  en- 
lightened traditions,  should  be  leading  the 
world    Into  paths   far  from   mlUtartsm. 

The  militarism  we  now  have  came  out  ot 
World  War  n  and  a  long  aeries  of  crtaes  that 
built  ons  on  another  until  we  got  to  where 
we  are.  It  Is  not  neeeaaartly  any  one's  especial 
fault.  It  need  not  oocnmlt  the  nation  to  a 
course  of  lavishing  Ita  brains  and  ita  re- 
sourcea  on  machinery  of  death  and  destruc- 
tion. Let  the  debate  In  the  Senate— and  In 
the  country  at  large — be  thorough,  candid, 
and  If  neceaaary  angry.  We  are  under  no 
compulsion  to  drift  to  dlaaster. 

I  From  the  Jamestown   (N.T.)    Post- Journal. 
Mar.  27.  19091 

POWXB    or   TSH    MlUTABT 

There  have  been  several  shocking  exposes 
recently  In  the  nation's  press  pointing  up 
the  validity  of  the  warning  Issued  by  former 
President  Dwlght  Elsenhower  some  years  ago 
when  he  cautioned  Americans  to  beware  of 
the  industrlal-mlUtary  complex  In  this 
country. 

The  Washington  Post  has  turned  up  "clas- 
sified" documents  detailing  the  massive  prop- 
aganda campaign  carried  on  by  the  Defense 
Department  last  year  which  It  used  In  per- 
suading Congress  to  appropriate  Initial  funds 
for  the  controversial  Sentinel  Antlballlstlc 
Missile  System. 

Here  is  how  the  Defense  Department  op- 
erates as  disclosed  by  the  Washington  Post: 
The  Pentagon  organizes  favorably  disposed 
Kientlsta  to  manufacturs  magazine  artlclee 
supporting  the  Sentinel  system;  senators  and 
congressmen  are  given  classlfled  briefings  by 
"high  officials";  Industrial  firms  and  civilian 
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contraoton  ildtng  on  the  Ssntlnal  gravy  train 
are  moMllasd  to  gSDsrate  pubUo  opinion  In 
favor  of  same;  leading  dtlasns  In  "impacted" 
communities  are  oommunlcated  with;  trans- 
portable display  exblblta,  pre-taped  voice 
commentaries,  "Information  packeta,"  visual 
aids  and  mockups  are  employed  to  spread  the 
word  that  If  only  the  nsticm  will  go  on  spend- 
ing bllUoos  for  ABM's,  maybe  casualties  in  a 
nuclear  exchange  can  be  cut  from  100  million 
to  40  million.  The  campaign  worked  last  year 
and  It  Is  expected  It  will  have  ita  Impact 
again  this  year  despite  mounting  opposition 
to  the  ABM  system  In  Congress. 

When  the  Washington  Post  uncovered  the 
Defense  Departments  "public  Information" 
apparatus  the  Pentagon  responded  by  saying 
that  It  was  "standard  procedure"  and 
couldn't  understand  why  anyone  would  get 
excited.  Using  the  taxpayers'  money  to  com- 
mit the  taxpayers  to  vast  new  military  ex- 
penditures has  become  so  routine  that  the 
Defense  Department  doesn't  care  If  the  pub- 
lic knows  about  It  or  not. 

One  of  the  latest  pieces  of  evidence  point- 
ing up  the  power  of  the  military-industrial 
complex  came  In  the  revelation  that  the  De- 
ftartment  of  the  Army  Involved  Itself  In  an 
apparent  conspiracy  with  defense  contractors 
to  propagandize  In  behalf  of  the  Sentinel 
system. 

Secretary  of  ths  Army  Stanley  R.  Reeor's 
hand  was  caught  In  this  operation,  in  which 
the  Army  planned  to  conspire  with  defense 
contractors  to  "plant"  articles  favorable  to 
the  Sentinel  In  the  nation's  press. 

We  can  be  sure  that  once  the  ABM  system 
has  been  deployed  the  Pentagon's  propa- 
ganda machine  will  be  busy  again  this  time 
puahlng  for  the  development  of  an  exi)en8lve 
decoy  missile  system  and  the  packaging  of 
greater  destructive  megatonnage  in  the  mis- 
sile warheads.  That  Is  the  next  step!  It  will 
be  argued  that  an  aggressor  can  afford  to  sat- 
urate a  target  with  ten  or  more  decoys  to  one 
armed  mlssUe,  activating  the  ABM  defense 
and  causing  it  to  expend  most  of  ita  explosive 
payloads  on  unarmed  attackers. 

And  the  decoy  system  is  not  the  end  of 
the  line  either.  Next  we  shall  hear  how  the 
Soviet  Union  is  going  underground  with  all 
of  ita  major  Industrial  and  defense  facilities, 
Ita  utilities  and  Ita  key  government  bureau. 
Of  course  the  U.S.  will  have  to  match  this  ef- 
fort and  one  can  imagine  the  billions  and 
billions  of  dollars  yet  to  be  expended  for  this 
ever  eecalatlng  arms  race  and  military 
strategy. 

Those  who  argxie  In  favor  of  President  Nix- 
on's proptoeed  modified  ABM  system  saying 
that  because  It  Is  of  a  defensive  nature  there 
Is  no  threat  to  stimulating  the  arms  race 
simply  are  ignorsjit  of  the  facta  of  life  as  they 
are  viewed  and  plotted  by  the  military-Indus- 
trial complex.  They  apparently  are  not  aware 
that  the  deooy  system  comes  next,  followed 
by  higher  explosive  payloads  and  eventually  a 
movement  of  major  facilities  underground. 
But  this  Is  the  way  It  is  and  the  American 
people  seem  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  those  pow- 
erful forces  which  propagandize  the  nation 
Into  submission  at  the  taxpayer's  expense. 


ABM— VITAL  TO  DEFENSE 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  It  Is 
extremely  difficult  for  many  Americans 
and  this  Senator  to  understand  those 
who  have  traditionally  opposed  the  de- 
fense of  our  Nation — those,  who  today 
amidst  a  cloud  of  technical  misinfor- 
mation tell  us  it  is  wrong  to  provide  for 
our  national  security  in  the  1970's.  They 
have  given  the  national  debate  on  the 
Safeguard  ABM  as  requested  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  a  very  curious  twist.  Sud- 
denly, it  Is  wrong,  they  say,  to  devise  and 
to  maintain  a  force  which  will  help  pre- 
vent nuclear  war;  and  to  do  so  in  a  way 


which  would  not  tend  to  quicken  the 
much  talked  about  arms  race,  but  would 
merely  defend  and  protect  our  military 
capability  and  make  an  attack  less  likely. 

Much  has  been  said  as  well  about  that 
"dreadful  military-industrial  complex" 
and  its  alleged  outlandish  profiteering. 
It  is  time  to  set  the  record  straight  on 
that  score,  too.  Over  the  past  8  years, 
nearly  every  major  defense  and  tech- 
nologicfdly  oriented  manufacturer  in 
Ctdlfomla  has  faced  a  reduction  in  sales, 
profits,  and  most  important,  iti  employ- 
ment. Several  have  suffered  the  agonies 
of  layoffs  in  the  thousands.  And  there 
are  few  industries  v  hose  profits  are  con- 
trolled by  law  and  Executive  order  like 
those  of  which  I  speak.  It  should  be  well 
noted  that  a  3-percent  net  profit  is  re- 
garded as  outstanding  by  executives  in 
this  field. 

Mr.  President,  our  late  beloved  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  has  been  quoted  by  many 
from  his  farewell  speech  as  he  left  the. 
Presidency. 

It  is  again  high  time  to  set  the  record 
straight — to  quote  from  the  meat  and  In- 
tent of  his  remarks.  President  Eisen- 
hower's main  thrust  was  toward  our 
national  security,  with  the  assurance 
that  at  that  time  we  had  the  national 
strength  of  character  to  bear  the  burdens 
of  a  prolonged  and  complex  struggle, 
against  any  who  might  wish  to  destroy 
us. 

In  context.  President  Eisenhower  said, 
and  I  quote: 

A  vital  element  in  keeping  the  peace  Is  our 
Military  Establishment.  Our  arms  must  be 
mighty,  ready  for  Instant  action,  so  that  no 
potential  aggressor  may  be  tempted  to  risk 
his  own  destruction. 

He  continued: 

We  face  a  hostile  Ideology — global  In  scope, 
atheistic  In  character,  ruthless  in  purpose, 
and  insidious  In  method.  Unhappily,  the 
danger  it  poses  promises  to  be  of  Indefinite 
duration.  To  meet  it  successfully,  there  is 
called  for,  not  so  much  the  emotional  and 
transitory  sacrifices  of  crisis,  but  rather  those 
which  will  enable  us  to  carry  forward  steadily, 
surely,  and  without  complaint  the  burdens 
of  a  prolonged  and  complex  struggle — with 
liberty  the  stake. 

In  other  words,  then  as  now,  we  can- 
not progress  in  the  fight  to  achieve  a  bet- 
ter life  for  all  Americans  unless  we  are 
free  to  operate  within  a  framework  of 
security  and  safety  which  can  be  pro- 
vided only  by  our  great  military  and 
technical  strength — not  to  make  war, 
but  to  guarantee  peace. 

It  is  most  difficult  to  understand  how 
those  who  oppose  the  Safeguard  ABM 
ever  got  so  far  afield  from  the  words  of 
Eisenhower — how  they  would  have  us 
gamble  on  our  security. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  Is  simple: 
Paced  with  a  rapidly  growing  Soviet  nu- 
clear force,  which  has  now  surpassed 
ours  in  number  of  land-based  ICBM's  in 
being  and  imder  construction;  and  the 
very  real  potential  of  a  Chinese  Com- 
munist nuclear  armed  ICBM,  what  are 
the  most  prudent  actions  to  take? 

An  immediate  answer  might  be — dis- 
arm. But  even  the  most  ardent  advocate 
of  disarmament  surely  would  not  seri- 
ously propose  unilateral  disarmament  in 
the  face  of  the  present  example  of  Soviet 
actions  in  Czechoslovakia  and  their  con- 


sistently expanding  nuclear  armament. 
Should  we  hold  arms  limitation  talks  in 
missiles,  bombers,  and  submarines,  then? 
Most  certainly.  But,  we  must  deal  real- 
istically with  this  most  important  situa- 
tion. I  fully  hope  discussions  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  on 
arms  limitation  will  proceed  and  possibly 
be  completed  before  the  first  Safeguard 
site  becomes  operational.  And.^tt  seems 
clear  the  Safeguard  not  only  will  not 
interfere  with  such  talks  but,  in  the  face 
of  the  potential  Chinese  Communist 
threat  which  must  be  considered  by  both 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States, 
the  existence  of  a  light  defense  may  well 
make  it  easier  for  us  to  agree  with  the 
Russians  on  an  arms  limitation  proposal. 
But  arms  limitation  talks  are,  after  all, 
only  talks.  It  takes  two  sides  to  agree: 
meaningful  agreement  may  ix  very  diffi- 
cult to  attain  and  may  take  years.  We 
are,  as  yet,  imcertain  concerning  Soviet 
strategic  motives,  and  there  is  sufficient 
evidence  to  prove  the  U.S.S.R.  has,  in 
fact,  quickened  her  arms  production. 
■What  then  is  prudent  while  we  proceed 
with  arms  limitation  discussions? 

What  are  our  goals?  They  are:  First, 
to  prevent  nuclear  war  by  insuring  that 
any  possible  adversary  recognizes  the 
certainty  of  our  deterrent  capability: 
second,  to  do  all  that  we  can  to  slow  the 
arms  race,  while  at  the  same  time  mak- 
ing certain  of  our  defense.  In  consider- 
ing these  goals,  let  me  place  the  issue 
in  its  proper  context.  The  Soviet  nuclear 
force  buildup  is  a  reality — ^now.  The  So- 
viet ICBM  force  is  there — now.  It  is  at 
least  equal  to  our  ICBM  force — now. 
That  Soviet  force  is  rapidly  expanding — 
now.  The  Soviet  Polaris-like  submarine 
is  being  produced  in  great  numbers — 
now.  The  Soviet  Union  has  an  ABM  de- 
fense of  a  wide  area  surrounding  Mos- 
cow— now.  The  proposed  Safeguard  sys- 
tem, if  approved,  would  not  be  opera- 
tional for  another  4 '/a  years. 

Consider  our  first  goal:  To  prevent 
nuclear  war  by  insuring  that  any  possi- 
ble adversary  recognizes  the  certainty  of 
our  deterrent  capability,  and  therefore 
the  utter  futility  of  initiating  nuclear 
war. 

The  possibility  of  the  continued 
growth  of  Soviet  nuclear  forces  to  a  point 
where  a  response  on  our  part  was  re- 
quired has  been  recognized  for  several 
years.  The  most  recent  review  of  that 
situation  has  convinced  the  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  and  the  President  that 
a  response  to  preser\'e  our  deterrent 
strength  must  be  initiated  now.  This  re- 
view considered  the  Soviet  threat  that 
exists  now.  the  time  involved  in  our  mak- 
ing an  adequate  response,  and  uncer- 
tainties in  Soviet  intentions.  The  re- 
sponse proposed  is  Safeguard.  Phase  1 
of  the  Safeguard  deployment  is  a  light 
defense  of  part  of  our  Minuteman  land- 
based  ICBM  force.  In  the  annual  reviews 
of  the  program  promised  by  the  Presi- 
dent, subsequent  actions  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  status  of  the  arms  limita- 
tion talks  will  be  carefully  considered  in 
determining  which,  if  any,  of  the  options 
available  in  phase  2  of  the  deploy- 
ment it  is  appropriate  to  undertake.  In 
my  opinion,  this  light  defense  of  our 
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Mlnuteman  ICBM's  Is  a  prudent  step 
toward  maintaining  the  adequacy  of  our 
deterrent.  With  annual  reviews  It  wUl 
remain  responsive  to  changes,  up  or 
down.  In  the  Soviet  offensive  forces. 

Safeguard  clearly  tells  the  Soviet 
Union  that  faced  with  the  growing 
threat  to  the  survival  of  our  deterrent 
force,  had  we  elected  to  increase  the 
number  of  our  deterrent  weapons,  our 
action  could  have  been  misconstrued  as 
a  threat  to  their  nation.  Safeguard,  how- 
ever, does  not  threaten  the  Soviet  Union. 
And^the  Soviet  leaders  luiow  that.  I 
repeat — the  Soviet  leaders  know  that. 
While  meeting  our  second  goal — It  will 
not  incite  a  Soviet  reaction  and  thus  add 
to  the  arms  race  nor  will  it  in  any  way 
hinder  the  initiation  of  arms  limitation 
talks.  The  Safeguard  program  has  as  one 
of  Its  possible  future  alternatives  a  thin 
defense  against  attacks  anywhere  in  the 
country.  This  is  not  part  of  the  first 
phase  of  Safegiiard  and  would  be  under- 
]  taken  only  if  future  developments  prove 
It  to'be  necessary.  We  do  not  know  how 
to  defend  our  cities  against  massive  at- 
tacks such  as  the  Soviet  Union  could 
launch,  except  by  letting  them  know  that 
we  have  the  capability  of  retaliating  with 
unacceptable  destruction.  We  could  pro- 
tect them  against  light  attacks  which 
would  be  the  best  Communist  China 
might  do  for  some  years.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary nor  is  It  being  proposed  to  make 
the  decision  now  to  deploy  such  a 
nationwide  defense.  That  will  be  decided 
only  when  necessary. 

Then,  It  la  necessary  to  set  the  record 
straight  OD  another  important  factor — 
cost.  The  American  people  have  been 
confused  and  alarmed  by  the  figures 
quoted  by  some  of  those  who  oppose  the 
ABM.  They  would  have  us  believe  the 
President  intends  to  open  the  money 
hydrant  to  pour  some  $30  billion, 
or  even  a  hundred  billion  dollars  into 
a  proK.am  b-fore  the  first  phase  of 
research  and  development  is  started. 
That.  Mr.  President,  simply  is  not  the 
truth.  I  submit  there  is  a  question  of 
propriety  in  such  rhetoric  and  when  our 
citizens  are  already  overtaxed,  it  is  in- 
deed cruel  to  raise  the  specter  of  an  im- 
possible financial  burden  in  order  to 
deny  the  President  the  Safeguard  he 
needs.  The  President  has  asked  for  only 
$392  million  to  proceed  with  the  initial 
steps  toward  deployment  of  Safeguard. 
This  Is  less  than  the  usual  request  for 
major  programs  and  is  a  small  price  to 
pay  for  a  step  toward  the  continued  se- 
curity of  our  people. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  may  borrow  from 
the  vernacular  of  our  youth,  it  Is  time 
to  tell  it  like  it  Is.  Safeguard  Is  simply 
a  minimum  prudent  step  to  protect  our 
deterrent  capability  in  the  face  of  a  large 
and  growing  Soviet  offensive  nuclear 
strike  capability.  It  is  a  step  which  will 
not  quicken  the  arms  race:  it  is  a  step 
which  does  not  hinder  arms  limitation 
talks;  it  Is  a  step  which  goes  only  so  far 
as  is  required  by  the  growth  In  the  Soviet 
force;  it  is  a  step  which  is  subject  to 
annual  review  by  the  President  and  the 
Congress;  and  it  is  a  step  which  must  be 
taken  now  if  we  are  to  have  any  defense 
5  years  from  now.  It  Is  a  step  which.  I 
believe,  the  security  of  this  Nation  de- 
mands that  we  take. 


CONCLUSION    OP    MORNINQ 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  fur- 
ther morning  business?  If  not,  morning 
business  is  closed. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  sUted  by  tlUe. 

The  Assistant  Legislativk  Clerk.  A 
bUl  (H.R.  11400)  making  supplemenUl 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1969,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  question? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  pending 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  <  Mr.  Javits  ) . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  clerk  wlU 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


AMERICAN  CASUALTIES  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  GORE  Mr.  President,  the  Defense 
Depaitment  reports  that  for  the  week 
ending  June  14.  335  American  soldiers 
were  killed  in  Vietnam  and  1.695  were 
wounded. 

This  brings  the  total  number  of  such 
casualties  to  more  than  42.000  which 
have  suffered  in  Vietnam  since  the  In- 
auguration of  President  Nixon. 

Mr.  President,  this  war  must  end.  It 
must  end  because  It  is  immoral  and  be- 
cause It  is  wrong. 

It  must  end  too.  because  it  threatens 
to  destroy  us. 

I  hope  that  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  will  consider 
convening  the  committee  in  public  ses- 
sion in  order  to  examine  the  question: 
What  is  the  road  to  peace,  and  what 
policy,  what  action,  would  constitute  a 
step  toward  peace,  an  appropriate  policy 
for  peace? 

T^ils,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  fundamental 
policy  decision  before  our  country  today. 
We  have  been  diverted  from  this  prin- 
cipal issue  by  the  attention  focused  upon 
the  proposal  to  witlidraw  some  25.000 
American  soldiers  from  South  Vietnam. 

The  key  policy  issue  is  whether  the 
United  States  shall  seek,  and  whether 
we  will  use  our  pervasive  presence  in 
South  Vietnam  to  persuade  a  peaceful 
settlement  through  conciliation  of  the 
forces  and  factions  in  South  Vietnam,  or 


whether  we  shall  persist  In  supporting 
and  maintaining  in  power  the  reprislve 
Thleu-Ky  regime. 

Now  that  President  Nixon  has  "ruled 
out"  a  military  victory,  the  political  proc- 
ess seems  an  appropriate,  if  not  the 
only,  procedure  for  peace.  What  proce- 
dure or  policy  would  b*  most  appropri- 
ate? \ 

This  deserves  and  requlkes  our  atten- 
tion. J 


SM^NT/ 
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The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11400)  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1969,  and  for  other  pur- 
p>oses. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  plo- 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  dispensed  with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spong) 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  his 
amendment,  and  that  consideration  of 
my  amendment  shall  follow  immediately 
upon  the  disposition  of  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 

AlIENOMKNT    NO.    47 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  47  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

On  page  17.  line  11.  strike  out  "$19,920,000" 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$20,280,000". 

On  page  18.  line  6.  alter  "granU."  Inseri 
the  following:  '$360,000  which  shall  remain 
available  until  expended  and  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  interest  earned  on  the  sum  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  by  secUon  108(  b( 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Public  Education 
Act.  as  amended  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  31-1808) 
and  shall  not  be  considered  as  an  amount 
appropriated  under  such  section.". 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  first,  let 
me  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  for  yielding  to  me  at  this  time. 

On  yesterday.  I  filed  a  complete  state- 
ment on  this  amendment  along  with  cer- 
tain correspondence  pertinent  to  it. 

Additionally  I  would  only  say  to  the 
Senate  that  this  amendment  appropri- 
ates, in  lieu  of  land-grant-endowment 
appropriation  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, a  sum  equivalent  to  the  income  on 
such  an  endowment.  This  will  enable  the 
extension  work  in  nutrition  education, 
homemaking,  consumer  and  adult  edu- 
cation in  the  District  of  Columbia  to  be 
tripled  in  the  next  year.  The  fate  of  the 
endowment  fund,  which  has  passed  the 
House,  will  be  determined  in  conference. 
Regardless  of  what  the  conference  de- 
cides, this  type  of  extension  education  is 
badly  needed  at  this  time  in  the  District. 
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I  h*T«  dLKUSMd  this  with  the  Senator 
from  Wert  Virginia  (Mr.  Bvao)  and  oth- 
ers on  the  committee,  and  I  would  be 
pleased  at  this  time  to  hear  from  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  with  regard 
to  It. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  has  discussed  this  matter  with 
me  and  I  have  discussed  it  with  the 
ranking  minority  member  on  the  sub- 
committee. I  think  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Sfong)  has  made  a  fine 
preaentatlon  which  has  reflected  a  great 
deal  of  research  and  work  on  his  part. 
I  commend  him  for  it.  The  ranking  mi- 
nority member  and  I  have  agreed  to 
accept  this  amendment  and  go  to  con- 
ference with  it. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  thank  the  able  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  Uie  amoidment  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

The  junendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
now  recurs  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senatm-  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits) 
(No.  40) . 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  I  shall  go  ahead,  aa  some  of  the 
points  with  reject  to  this  amendment 
are  inoorporated  In  a  letter  which  every 
Monber  of  the  Senate  has  received,  and 
deal  with  the  basic  problem. 

Mr.  President,  the  problem  really  In- 
volved here  Is  the  very  deeply  rooted 
one  of  reallocation  of  priorities  In  our 
country.  I  seek  to  reallocate  an  smiount 
of  $55  million,  which  Is  no  great  sum  of 
money,  considering  the  problems  and 
the  extent  of  our  budgetary  expendi- 
tures. Nonetheless,  it  is  a  significant  ex- 
ample of  what  people  like  myself,  deeply 
concerned  with  our  big  cities,  as  well  as 
our  smaller  cities,  and  with  what  is  hap- 
pening to  them,  have  been  bringing  up 
before  the  Congress. 

Here  we  are,  coming  into  the  simi- 
mer,  with  more  than  1,500,000  young 
boys  and  girls,  below  the  poverty  line, 
14  to  21  years  of  age,  out  of  school;  the 
question  is,  What  is  going  to  happen  to 
them  this  summer?  This  question  is  com- 
plicated, of  course,  by  tinforeseen  events 
wliich  could  take  place.  But  we  already 
know  we  have  faced  a  condition  of  con- 
cern and  disruption  not  only  In  colleges 
and  imlversitles,  but  in  high  schools  as 
well,  and  hence  we  probably  do  not  face 
a  tranquil  national  situation. 

In  addition,  we  are  very  cognizant  of 
the  fact  that  In  the  field  of  housing, 
health,  and  education,  we  have  tremen- 
dous dlvisiveness  and  many  dislocations 
in  the  country.  I  need  only  mention  the 
terrible  struggle,  so  bitter  and  deep,  over 
school  decentralization  in  my  own  city 
of  New  York:  the  fact  that,  for  lack  of 
money,  whole  school  systems  have  beoi 
shut  down  In  other  parts  of  the  country, 
indicates  the  incendiary  material  that  is 
upon  us.  In  addition,  the  measures  which 
we  have  taken  In  the  poverty  program, 
the  manpower  training  program,  and  so 
many  other  programs,  have  given  some 
opportunity,  but  by  no  means  enough 


opportunity,  to  make  a  dent  in  the 
mounting  of  poverty  In  the  country. 
Hence,  all  of  the  combustible  materials 
are  there,  and  the  outlook  seems  bleak. 
The  question  Is,  What  kind  of  summer 
are  we  going  to  have?  I  do  not  know,  but 
I  do  know  that  I  am  certainly  against 
asking  for  trouble  or  paying  somebody 
off  not  to  create  it.  I  feel  that  when  we 
have  ongoing  programs  which  have 
proved  their  worth,  which  are  modest  In 
cost,  and  which  are  a  constructive  contri- 
bution to  the  way  in  which  citizens  in 
the  poverty  classification  can  be  helped, 
we  certainly  ought  to  do  everything  we 
can  to  enhance  these  programs  to  pro- 
vide for  the  constructive  utilization  of 
the  time  of  our  Nation's  youth.  No  one 
knows  better  than  I — who  have  had  a 
lifetime  of  experience  with  all  of  these 
programs — that  you  simply  cannot  force 
money  Into  these  operations  the  way  you 
would  force  food  into  the  throat  of  a 
Strasbourg  goose.  But  there  must  be 
some  capacity  to  use  them  effectively. 

Hence,  both  the  Department  of  Labor, 
which,  by  the  delegation  of  the  Anti- 
poverty  Office,  handles  this  particular 
matter,  and  the  oMnmlttees,  and  others, 
have  done  their  utmost  to  ascertain  what 
Is  really  needed  sis  compared  with  what  Is 
available.  The  real  Issue  between  my 
committee  and  myself  and  those  who  are 
supporting  me — and  I  will  read  the  list  of 
the  cosponsors  of  this  amendment — is: 
Shall  we  provide  what  the  Department 
says  can  be  used  effectively,  or  shall  we 
provide  what  the  mayors  of  the  country, 
who  are  right  on  the  firing  line,  feel  can 
be  used  effectively? 

We  must  be&i  in  mind  that,  no  matter 
what  we  provide  In  the  Senate — and  I, 
have  served  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, just  as  has  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Bykd)  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  ,  who 
are  both  In  the  Chamber — this  matter 
will  go  to  conference  and  some  com- 
promise will  be  hammered  out.  Or  shall 
it  be  some  figure  in  between? 

Here  are  the  bare  bOTies  of  the  factual 
situation:  Last  year  there  were,  roughly 
speaking,  336,000  of  these  summer  job 
slots.  The  reason  why  there  were  336,000, 
and  not  something  like  300,000,  was  that 
after  &n  unbelievable  struggle  in  the  con- 
ference, with  the  tremendous  aid  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Btrd)  , 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cottom),  and  other  members.  It  so  hap- 
pens that  we  got  $13  million  more  than 
the  House  originally  allowed.  So  we  had 
336,000  slots. 

The  target  population  ts  1,500,000 
youths  between  14  and  21  in  the  poverty 
category.  The  Department  of  Labor  says 
that  if  you  add  24,000  more  slots  to  the 
336,000  slots  already  provided— making  a 
total  of  360,000  slots— then  that's  making 


a  total  of  all  they  think  they  can  effec- 
tively use.  That  would  require  that  the 
added  appropriation  which  is  contained 
in  the  committee  amendment  be  $10  mil- 
lion, instead  of  the  $7,500,000  provided. 
I  will  say  this  to  the  members  of  the 
committee:  Tlie  department  has  been 
moving  on  this  matter.  At  one  time.  Its 
figure  was  $5.5  million  additional.  When 
the  Appropriations  Committee  considered 
it,  the  amount  was  $7.5  million.  The  last 
figure  which  we  received,  which  wsis  just 
the  other  day,  June  17,  moved  the  figure 
up  to  $10  million. 

I  think  it  is  a  very  significant  approswjh 
to  the  question  of  a  reallocation  of  prior- 
ities that  the  Department  has  been  mov- 
ing up  its  own  figure  as  it  has  obtained 
more  information. 

The  VS.  Conference  of  Mayors,  which 
represents  the  mayors  of  610  cities,  hap- 
pens to  have  been  meeting  in  Pltt^urgh 
this  week.  The  conference  feels  that  the 
cities  need  136,500  slots.  In  fact,  it 
adopted  a  resolution,  which  I  agreed  to 
report  to  the  Senate,  which  was  phoned 
in  to  me  just  yesterday,  asking  for  $100 
million,  not  for  the  $55  million  which  I 
have  asked  for,  which  is  the  appropriate 
translation  of  the  136,500  slots,  at  $411 
into  $55  million.  They  have  asked  for 
$100  million,  based  upon  what  they  con- 
sider to  be  their  best  information. 

The  $55  million  for  136,500  would  stand 
In  the  place  of  the  $7y2  million  for  16.000 
to  17,000  slots  which  the  committee  bill 
would  add,  and  In  place  of  the  $10 
million  for  24,000  slots  which  even  the 
Department  of  Labor  recommends.  This 
nvmiber,  36,000  slots,  is  based  on  the  ac- 
tual survey  of  capability  of  use  of  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors.  It  calls  for  72,382 
slots  in  the  50  largest  cities  In  the  coun- 
try; and  I  put  into  the  Record  of  last 
Monday  a  chart  which  analyzes  that 
figure,  and  shows  the  additions  required 
In  each  major  dty,  so  that  Senators  may 
Identify  and  check  our  figures. 

The  72,000  slots  for  the  50  major  cities 
would  cost  roughly  $30  million.  I  am 
giving  these  various  cost  figures,  because 
I  think  each  of  them  Is  meaningful. 

In  the  smaller  cities  of  the  coimtry,  the 
mayors  estimate  that  some  67,000  slots 
are  required.  Now,  because  the  data  has 
been  slow  in  coming  in,  we  have  only 
been  able  to  get  samplings  from  the  vari- 
ous States.  However,  we  do  have  a 
sampling  of  a  smaller  city  from  practi- 
cally every  State.  So  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  Mr.  President,  that  there  be 
printed  In  the  Record  a  revised  chart 
which  shows  the  findings  of  the  confer- 
ence of  mayors  as  to  the  largest  cities — 
which  I  have  alretwiy  presented— and  also 
as  to  the  smaller  cities  in  each  State. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


suit 


Major  SO  cities 


Slots  needed    Small  cities 


Slots  ni 
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Kansas. .. 
KanlNdiy. 
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Mississippi..... 
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MantaM 

Nakraska 


NtaOrtaaM.. 

VWiMIOf  9  _  _  .  « 


SL 


Cily. 


2.4a. 


1.200 
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Mr.  President,  this  is  the  fundamental 
Issue  before  us.  I  should  now  like  to  turn, 
as  Juxtaposed  to  the  mayors'  view  of 
what  Is  required,  to  the  Department  of 
Labor's  own  view  of  what  is  required. 

In  a  letter  of  June  17.  1969.  supplied  to 
Senator  Byrd,  but  of  which  they  were 
kind  enough  to  let  me  have  a  copy,  the 
....     Department  says : 

—  The  Department,  after  surveying  Its  Re- 
'/_"  glonal  Offices,  estimates  that  It  could  ef- 
.."     fecUvely   uUUze  an   additional   $10   million. 

—  These  additional  funds  would  provide  24.000 
isb     *ddltlonal  Job  opportunities  for  youth  in  the 

summer  NYC  program.  When  added  to  fundi 
.."  already  available  for  the  NYC  program  thu 
-—     year,  the  Department  will  have  available  ap- 

proximately  $149  million  and  approximately 

"""■      360.000  sloU. 
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■  May  nat  hsM  a  praram,  bat  eottid  use  it 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  The  important  point.  Mr. 
President,  Is  that  the  mayors  are  the  men 
on  the  spot.  They  know  the  worth  of  the 
program,  and  they  know  the  target. 

There  Is  no  longer  any  question  of 
meeting  the  target.  I  wish  we  could 
change  the  priorities  of  our  Nation  so 
that  we  could  meet  the  target  of  1.5  mil- 
lion youth  In  the  poverty  category, 
through  action  by  private  business,  vol- 
untary organizations,  and  Government. 
It  would  take  a  considerably  larger  ap- 
propriation than  we  will  get  here,  even  if 
this  amendment  is  agreed  to.  But  still 
the  target  could  not  be  met,  because  they 
simply  cannot  absorb  them;  the  machin- 
ery libiot  available.  Let  us  remember  that 
this  \  mid-June,  and  we  are  figuring 
against  a  deadline  after  which  it  will  not 
be  possible  to  put  the  money  to  effective 
use. 

So  we  have  to  adjust  ourselves  to  what 
we  can  do  rather  than  what  is  required. 
According  to  the  mayors,  what  we  should 
do.  at  the  very  minimum  is  provide  $55 
million  for  the  136,500  slots.  And,  as  I 
have  just  indicated,  the  mayors  have  just 
passed  a  resolution,  an  excerpt  from 
which  I  shall  read,  asking  for  $100  mil- 
lion. But  they  have  been  able  to  give  me 


only  figures  to  back  up  the  $55  million, 
and  that  is  why  I  have  moved  for  that 
amount. 

The  resolution,  adopted  yesterday  in 
Pittsburgh  by  the  Conference  of  Mayors, 
reads  in  part  as  follows: 

Whereas,  the  federal  government  through 
on-going  youth  actlvlUes  in  supplemental 
appropriations  to  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity and  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
provided  employment  and  recreational  oppor- 
tunities to  thousands  of  inner-cities  during 
the  summer  of  1968  and  will  do  so  again  thU 
summer:  and 

Whereas,  there  has  been  inadequate  at- 
tention given  to  problems  of  employment 
of  youth  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16  by 
both  government  and  Industry:  and 

Whereas,  the  funding  of  these  Important 
programs,  which  contribute  to  constructive 
siunmers  for  thousands,  was  and  Is  Inade- 
quate for  needs  in  the  cities.  .  .  . 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the 
United  States  Conference  of  Mayors  calls 
upon  the  President  to  request  and  Congress 
immediately  to  approve  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation of  $100  miUion  for  the  summer  of 
1966  for  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  Com- 
munity Action  Programs,  summer  He«d  Start, 
and  summer  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps; 

This  is  the  finding  of  the  conference 
of  mayors. 


Now.  Mr.  President,  we  should  not 
forget  that  this  still  is  targeted  at  1.5 
million  youth — 

This  compares  to  (126.676.730  and  340,043 
slots  available  for  summer  NYC  last  year  and 
represents  an  Increase  over  last  year  of  ap- 
proximately  20,000  Job  opportunities.        < 

Then  they  go  on  with  the  details  of 
how  the  program  operates,  et  cetera.  I 
add  to  my  quotation  this  paragi-aph, 
which  I  think  is  very  important: 

The  program  becomes  less  flexible  as  the 
commencement  of  opei^tlons  approaches —  • 
staff  has  been  hired,  arrangements  for  work 
stations,  supervision,  etc.  have  been  made. 
However,  the  Labor  Department  estimates 
that  meaningful  work  opportunities  could 
be  provided  for  the  additional  20.000  youth 
If  funds  were  made  available  in  late  June. 
Four  thousand  of  these  additional  slou 
would  provide  the  same  level  of  opportu- 
nities as  in  the  1968  summer  and  the  addi- 
tional  16,000  would  provide  for  some — 

I  emphasize  that  word  "some" — 

of   the    pressing   needs    of   particularly    the 
larger  urban  areas. 

We  have  obtained  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  a  breakdown  of  where 
these  20.000  or  24.000  opportunities  would 
be  provided,  assuming  that  we  got  the 
$10  million.  That  $10  million,  of  course, 
is  not  in  the  bill — the  bill  calls  for  only 
$7.5  million.  I  should  like  to  make  just 
a  few  comparisons,  if  I  may.  in  some  of 
the  most  difficult  and  congested  regions 
of  the  country. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  New  York 
region,  which  is  mine.  The  Labor  De- 
partment's progrsun  would  provide  for 
5,413  slots  for  New  York.  New  Jersey,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

It  is  interesting  that  the  estimate  of 
the  mayors  for  the  city  of  New  York 
comes  to  21.621  slots,  or  four  times  what 
is  requested  for  the  whole  region.  This  is 
quite  apart  from  the  needs  of  Newark. 
Trenton,  Buffalo,  and  other  critical  New 
York  areas. 

In  the  New  England  region,  the  24.000 
slots  would  provide  for  362  additional 
slots,  and  yet  Boston  alone,  according 
to  the  certification  of  its  mayor,  needs 
635. 

That  the  mayors  have  themselves  been 
moving  up  their  targeting  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  in  their  resolution  they  seek 
$100  million  while  I  am  seeking  $55  mil- 
lion. Also  I  call  attention  to  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  <Mr. 
Eagleton) . 

Senator  Eagleton  looked  over  our 
chart  for  the  50  largest  cities,  and  found 
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that  the  figure  for  two  cities  in  Missouri, 
to  wit,  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis,  were 
269  and  zero,  respectively,  over  and 
above  what  thegr  were  allocated  by  the 
basic  appropriation,  which  was  800  for 
Kansas  City  and  1,080  for  St.  Louis. 

He  checked  on  those  figures,  and 
found  that  this  information  did  not  pre- 
sent the  updated  picture.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  Senator  Eagleton's  letter,  in 
which  he  says: 

Therefore.  I  checked  with  authoritative 
sources  in  both  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis, 
and  find  that  the  number  of  additional  slots 
those  two  cities  could  effectively  utilize  are 
as  follows:  Kansas  City  350,  St.  Louis  1,200. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

June  17,  1969. 
Re  amendment  to  H.R.  11400  so  as  to  Increase 
funds  available  for  the  summer  neigh- 
borhood youth  corps  program. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
Hon.  Gatiabo  Nelson, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  SzNAToas  Javits  and  Nei.son  :  You  are 
offering  an  amendment  to  HJl.  11400  which 
would  Increase  the  funding  (from  (7,500,000 
to  (55,000,000)  of  the  summer  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  Program. 

I  fully  support  your  amendment  and  will 
vote  for  it  because  I  am  certain  the  $7,500,000 
flgtire  win  not  come  close  to  doing  the  Job 
which  is  needed  to  be  done. 

In  support  of  your  amendment  you  have 
had  a  table  prepared  by  United  States  Con- 
ference of  Mayors  which  purports  to  show 
the  1968  and  1969  enrollment  levels  In  the 
program  as  well  as  the  additional  needs  of 
the  60  largest  cities  in  the  United  States. 

The  two  Missouri  cities  on  this  list  are 
Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis  and  your  figures 
appear  as  follows : 

NEIGHBORHOOD    YOUTH    CORPS    SUMMER    PROGRAM,    50 
LARGEST  CITIES,  1961  AND  1969,  ENROLLMENT  LEVELS 

'  Summer  1969 

EOA  MOTA 

oriiinal  addi-  Total  Addi- 

aliocation  tional  all  lional 

(in  jobs)  slots  souices  required 


Kansas  City. 
St.  Louis.... 


BOO 

1,080 


331 
754 


1,131 
1.834 


269 

0 


Bspeclally  Insofar  as  St.  Louis  WEks  con- 
cerned, I  was  very  surprised  that  there  were 
no  additional  summer  Job  needs.  Therefore, 
I  checked  with  the  authoritative  sources  In 
both  Krhbhs  City  and  St.  Louis  and  find 
that  the  number  of  additional  slots  that 
thoae  two  cltlea  oould  effectively  utilize  are 
as  follows: 


Kansas  City 350 

St.  liouls _|. 1,200 

If  you  plan  to  introduce  the  table  Into  the 
Congressional  Record,  I  would  appreciate  It 
if   you  would   also   introduce   this  letter  so 
as  to  correct  the  above-mentioned  figures. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Thomas  F.  Eagleton, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  also  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  tele- 
gram received  by  Senator  Cranston's  of- 
fice from  the  executive  director  of  the 
L3S  Angeles  Economic  and  Youth  Oppor- 
tunities Agency,  stating  Los  Angeles 
could  use  5,000  additional  slots,  rather 
than  the  2,401  slots  which  the  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors'  table  originally  indicated 
on  the  basis  of  information  obtained 
weeks  ago. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IjOS  Angeles,  Calit.,  June  13, 1969. 
Senator  Allen  Cranston, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

At  the  enormous  request  of  the  board  of 
economic  and  youth  opportunities  agency,  we 
are  submitting  Information  in  order  that  Sen. 
ator  Allen  Cranston  may  initiate  a  supple- 
mentary appropriations  for  Jobs  for  Los  An- 
geles youth.  The  need  is  critical.  Reports 
from  public  and  private  agencies  and  the 
state  employment  service  shows  less  than  5 
percent  of  youths  already  registered  for  Jobs 
from  poverty  areas  will  find  work  with  the 
current  appropriation.  School  closes  June 
20th  and  we  expect  thousands  more  applica- 
tions. Our  agency  working  vTlth  public. 

We  can  Increase  the  number  of  employed 
youth  In  Federal  programs  at  estimated  cost 
of  five  million  dollars  which  includes  super- 
vision and  administration.  We  can  add  five 
thousand  youths  to  the  ten  thousand  cur- 
rently being  planned  for. 

Manuex  Aragon.  Jr.. 
Executive  Director,  EYOA. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  These  additional  slots 
for  these  three  cities  are  not  included  in 
the  $55  million  appropriation  which  we 
seek  through  this  amendment.  As  I  say, 
we  did  not  have  from  the  Conference  of 
Mayors  itself  the  supportable  data  to 
back  it  up.  However,  the  independent 
inquiry  of  this  one  Senator  indicates 
why  the  mayors  feel  that  $55  million  is 
inadequate,  and  that  their  resolution 
indicates  a  need  of  $100  million. 

My  amendment  was  very  substantially 
supported  in  the  Senate  by  Senators 
who  feel  a  very  deep  responsibility  to  do 
everything  they  can  in  this  very  modest 
recordering  of  national  priorities  to  deal 
with  this  very  urgent  situation.  The  Sen- 
ate should  bear  in  mind  that  even  if  my 
amendment  is  agreed,  we  will  be  dealing 
with  less  one  one-fourth  of  the  target. 

In  addition  to  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Nelson),  the  chairman  of 
the  Suix:ommittee  on  Employment.  Man- 
power, and  Poverty  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  the  cosponsors 
of  this  amendment  are  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke)  .  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case),  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
GooDELL),  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias)  ,  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Hart)  .  the  Senator  from  Marj'- 
land  (Mr.  Tydings),  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton).  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Crans- 
ton), the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Young),  and  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  McCarthy). 

In  each  of  those  cases,  Mr.  President, 
what  has  appealed  to  my  colleagues  has 
been  the  real  impact  which  we  all  seek 
to  make  and  which  can  be  made  most 
leffectively  and  efficiently  on  the  basis  of 
what  can  actually  be  utilized  in  respect 
of  this  very  serious  summer  problem  at 
the  very  minimal  cost  of  $411  per  slot. 
Certainly,  we  can  hardly  conceive  of  a 
program  having  any  meaningful  effect 
at  all  which  could  cost  us  less  per  person 
than  that  amount. 

For  example,  in  the  smaller  cities  scat- 
tered throughout  the  country,  surveys 
indicate  the  need  for  this  Icind  of  help. 

By  way  of  illustration,  I  refer  to  the 


following   needs  of  a  number   of  our 
smaller  cities: 

Little  Rock.  Ark 600 

Compton.    Calif 200 

Bristol,    Conn 25 

Norwalk,  Conn SO 

Burlington.    Conn 60 

Wilmington,    Del 200 

Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla 100 

Orlando,   Fla SOO 

Lexington,  Ky 160 

Billings,  Mont 100 

Manchester,    N.H .-     60 

Charlotte,    N.C 160 

Columbia,  S.C 60 

Wheeling.  W.  Va 300 

Parkersburg,  W.  Va 200 

Burlington,    Vt 50 

The  situation  indicates  that  althougli 
they  are  small  these  figures  have  a  sat- 
uration effect  in  this  kind  of  program, 
and  that  effect  goes  down  the  roots  right 
into  the  soil,  which  is  our  Nation.  There- 
fore, there  is  a  tremendous  utility  in- 
volved. 

The  program  has  been  going  on  for 
several  years.  There  was  originally  deep 
concern  about  the  accoimtability  of  funds 
and  the  tightness  with  which  controls 
would  operate  in  this  field.  The  Depait- 
ment — and  we  certainly  have  to  accept 
their  appraisal — is  fully  certain  that  the 
rules  and  regulations  and  accounting 
controls  which  they  have  put  into  effect 
assure  that  there  will  be  honest  account- 
ing and  honest  handling  and  direct  bene- 
fit from  these  programs. 

In  addition,  the  whole  problem  of  over- 
head has  now  been  streamlined,  so  that 
we  have  a  direct  relationship  to  the  very 
modest  cost  between  the  input  of  money 
and  the  output  of  value  to  the  individual 
recipients. 

Mr.  President,  government  should 
share  the  problems  of  people  and  make 
provision  for  them.  I  do  not  consider  the 
path  government  takes  to  be  wise  if  it 
involves  solely  confrontation  and  the  use 
of  power  to  suppress. 

We  should  do  our  utmost  to  do  what  is 
honorable  and  reasonable  in  order  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  people  so  that 
they  have  no  need  to  revolt.  We  can  no 
longer  assume  that  if  we  do  not,  within 
our  means,  meet  those  needs,  that  the 
people  must  nevertheless  be  quiet. 

Mr.  President,  I  deeply  feel  that  we 
obviously  cannot  meet  the  total  target 
of  1.5  million,  although  that  would  t>e 
the  optimum.  However,  certainly,  we 
ought  to  do  our  utmost  to  meet  the  tar- 
get which  can  be  met,  and  that  involves 
approximately  one-fourth  of  the  total. 

We  have  the  certification  of  the 
mayoi's,  the  men  on  the  groimd.  as  it 
were,  as  to  what  they  can  do.  They  have 
given  us  a  certification  now  of  $100 
million. 

As  I  have  stated.  I  have  only  picked 
up  that  part  of  their  figure  which  is  di- 
rectly supportable,  and  that  is  the  $55 
million  contained  in  my  amendment. 

I  deeply  feel  that,  considering  all  of 
the  circumstances  which  we  face,  the 
target  number  involved,  the  proven  capa- 
bility to  get  at  least  some  of  that  target 
number,  and  the  support  given  to  the 
amount  shown  by  the  actual  figures  from 
the  men  on  the  ground,  that  this  is  a 
reasonable  effort  to  reallocate  a  modest 
amount  of  resources  for  a  very  urgent 
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program.    Therefore,    the    amendment 
should  be  adopted. 

There  \a  one  other  consideration 
which  I  should  like  to  mention  In  laying 
the  matter  before  the  Senate.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  we  are  closing  close  to  half 
of  the  Job  Corps  camps  which  deal  with 
the  same  group,  in  the  sense  that  the 
Job  Corps  camps  take  youths  from  16  to 
21  years  of  age. 

Incidentally,  in  passing  upon  this 
amendment.  It  should  be  borne  clearly  In 
mind  that  this  Is  one  program  which 
reaches  the  group  from  14  to  16  years  of 
age.  This  is  a  very  critical  point,  because 
these  very  young  persons,  from  14  to  16, 
can  be  materially  helped  and  are  urgent 
applicants  for  this  kind  of  assistance. 

Referring  again  to  the  Job  Corps, 
about  half  the  Job  Corps  camps  will  be 
closed,  releasing  about  16,000  Job  Corps 
trainees.  The  closing  of  these  camps  will 
save  $100  million,  according  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor.  Our  analysis  Indicates 
-that* a- minimum  of  12,000  young  persons 
-"Will  i)e>  caught  In  the  transition  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  closing  of  the  camps.  These 
young  people  have  not  been  assigned  to 
other  camps  or  enrolled  in  other  man- 
power slots  to  which  they  could  be  moved. 
They  have  merely  been  sent  back  home, 
awaiting  redirection. 

Besides  this  number,  there  is  a  backlog 
of  3,000  applicants  who  were  ready  to  be 
admitted  to  Job  Corps  camps  but  could 
not  be  admitted  because  of  the  closing 
of  those  camps.  So  there  Is  a  group  of  at 
least  12,000  who  are  certainly  entitled  to 
high  priority  consideration  by  Congress. 
In  addition,  a  considerable  amount  of 
money  will  be  saved  by  the  closing  of 
the  Job  Corps  camps. 

It  seems  to  me  that  both  these  facts 
underlie  the  justice  of  the  amendment 
we  are  now  considering.  It  gives  us  a 
saving  which  is  almost  twice  the  amount 
that  is  being  sought  by  the  amendment 
and  also  Indicates  the  urgent  situation 
for  these  12.000,  which  requires  the  in- 
termediation of  Congress. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  I  was  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  Through  some  inadvertence,  my 
name  does  not  appear  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  let  me  correct  that  oversight? 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  i  Mr.  Phouty  )  may  be 
made  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  for  offering  the  amendment 
and  also  for  the  strong,  logical  argument 
he  has  advanced  In  its  support. 

The  need  for  more  summer  programs 
for  youths  this  year  is  certainly  great. 
Many  young  persons  who  will  be  eligible 
for  new  programs  planned  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  are  not  ciirrently  in- 
cluded in  existing  programs. 

In  rural  areas,  the  situation  may  be- 
come particularly  acute  because  the 
work  opportimities  offered  by  Industry 
are  lacking. 


The  ngures  used  by  the  Conference  of 
Mayors  In  ascertaining  the  number  of 
additional  slots  necessary  reflect  these 
needs.  Until  such  time  as  new  programs 
are  instituted  by  the  Department  of 
Labor,  I  do  not  think  we  can  afford  to 
let  our  Nation's  youth  spend  an  idle 
summer  when  they  could  otherwise  be 
productively  occupied. 

I  therefore  endorse  the  amendment  to 
provide  for  additional  funding  of  this 
summer's  training  programs  under  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  could  not 
be  more  pleased  with  the  support  and 
commendation  of  any  Member  of  the 
Senate  than  I  am  with  that  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont.  He  Is,  as  it  were,  sec- 
ond in  command  to  me  on  the  minority 
side  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare.  He  Is  himself  the  ranking 
member  of  one  of  its  principal  subcom- 
mittees, the  Subcommittee  on  Education, 
and  altogether  a  deep  student  of  this 
problem. 

One  other  thing  that  Senator  Prouty 
has  said  is  critically  Important  to  this 
argument — that  is,  in  emphasizing  the 
rural  aspects  of  this  matter.  I  am  a  big 
city  Senator,  though  New  York  has  enor- 
mous rural  areas,  and  I  do  my  utmost  to 
represent  them;  however,  essentially  I 
am  a  child  of  the  big  city.  But  Senator 
Prouty  represents  a  constituency  which 
represents  the  rural  point  of  view;  and 
I  have  tried  to  emphasize,  through  the 
mayors  themselves,  the  impact  of  this 
situation  on  the  smaller  cities. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  the  Senator  for 
lending  his  personal  support  and  prestige 
to  the  meaningful  quality  which  Is  In- 
volved here  to  the  urban  areas,  to  the 
rural  areas,  and  to  the  smaller  cities. 

Mr.  President,  other  Senators  may 
wish  to  speak;  inasmuch  as  the  manager 
of  the  bill  is  not  present  at  the  moment, 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
nothing  to  add  to  the  comments  I  made 
the  other  day,  except  to  express  my  sup- 
port for  this  bill.  I  think  It  is  urgently 
needed.  It  is  a  matter  of  high  priority, 
and  I  can  think  of  nothing  that  would 
provide  more  hope  to  the  inner  city 
areas,  in  the  heat  of  the  summer  this 
year,  then  the  chance  to  usefully  em- 
ploy the  skills  and  abilities  of  these 
young  people  and  give  them  a  sense  of 
being  needed  and  wanted. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  two  questions? 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  delighted  to  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  value  the  Senator's 
opinion  highly,  and  he  comes  from  a 
very  big  city.  Does  the  Senator  feel  now 
that  this  summer  program  has  been  ar- 
ticulated enough  so  that  he  would  have 
confidence  in  the  fact  that  it  would  be 
well  and  honestly  administered,  and  that 
the  maximum  benefit  would  go  to  the 
consumer,  as  it  were? 

The  Senator  is  always  given.  I  know, 
to  digging  Into  these  things  personally. 
What  is  the  Senators  feeling  about  the 
way  this  program  is  run  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor has  asked  me  to  certify  as  to  the  ef- 
ficiency and  effectiveness  of  the  Demo- 
cratic organization  in  the  city  of  Chica- 
go, I  suppose. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Not  certify,  but  just  to 


give  a  kind  of  general  feeling  as  to  how 
he  feels  about  It.^ 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  feel  that  the  need  Is  so 
urgent  that  the  8,846  jobs  which  I  un- 
derstand would  be  available  for  the  city 
of  Chicago — a  city  of  3'/2  million — could 
be  effectively  used.  There  is  broad  citizen 
participation  now  in  this  type  of  pro- 
gram. Jobs  would  be  equitably  spread 
throughout  the  city.  It  would  not  be  just 
a  racial  program.  It  would  go  to  the 
unemployed  white,  also. 

I  will  be  in  Chicago  tomorrow,  on  both 
the  South  Side  and  the  North  Side,  with 
the  Puerto  Ricans  as  well  as  some  of  our 
black  youth,  to  personally  see,  once 
aga^,  what  the  situation  is  now.  As  of 
the  last  time  I  visited,  a  few  weeks  ago, 
a  program  of  this  type  could  have  been 
used.  I  wish  it  had  been  in  effect  earlier 
than  this,  but  I  think  it  would  be  better 
to  do  it  now  rather  than  wait  and  take 
the  chance  that  we  are  not  going  to  have 
adequate  funds. 

Even  though  the  funds  for  this  pro- 
gram are  the  same  as  last  year,  with  the 
increasing  population,  and  the  increas- 
ing number  of  young  people  relative  to 
the  population,  we  are  stepping  back- 
ward If  we  do  not  Increase  funds  when 
we  should  be  putting  higher  priority  on 
this  type  of  program. 

Yes,  I  believe  it  could  be  effectively 
used  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  trying  to  draw  on 
the  Senator's  particular  expertise.  The 
genius  of  the  Senate  is  that  we  do  have 
men  and  women  of  particular  knowledge. 
The  Senator  has  been  a  very  important 
business  leader;  and  part  of  the  effort 
to  deal  with  summer  jobs  is  going  to  de- 
pend upon  business — the  National  Al- 
liance of  Businessmen,  for  example.  It  is 
hoped  that  it  will  do  much  better  this 
year  than  it  did  last  year. 

The  question  I  ask  the  Senator,  as  a 
business  leader,  is  this:  Would  the  Sen- 
ator, as  such  a  leader,  be  encouraged  to 
do  more  or  less  if  we  indicated  our  sym- 
pathy for  expanding  the  program  by 
doing  somewhat  more?  Some  might 
argue  that  if  the  Government  does  some- 
what more,  business  will  do  less.  I  would 
like  the  Senator's  view  on  that,  as  a 
business  leader. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  think  the  inclination 
would  be  for  business  to  do  more.  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  businessman  would 
feel  this  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  should 
be  done  entirely  in  the  public  sector. 
He  has  a  great  responsibility,  and  there 
is  a  sense  of  public  conscience  on  the 
part  of  the  businessman. 

I  feel  so  deeply  about  this  matter  that 
I  felt  we  should  not  just  leave  it  to  the 
public  sector  or  just  to  the  business  com- 
munity to  provide  jobs.  I  felt  that  in  my 
own  office  we  should  do  more.  It  is  a  very 
small  office,  with  approximately  35  peo- 
ple. But  we  have  just  had  report  on 
board  seven  students  we  have  selected 
who  I  feel  are  eminently  qualified.  They 
need  employment;  they  will  benefit  tre- 
mendously by  an  intern  program.  I  feel 
so  strongly  about  it  that  I  am  under- 
writing the  cost  personally,  because  I 
do  not  have  an  adequate  Senate  allow- 
ance for  it. 

I  believe  this  is  the  kind  of  thing  we 
should  all  be  doing.  The  business  com- 
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munlty  should  do  its  share,  but  we  should 
do  the  proportionate  share  that  should 
come  from  the  public  sector;  because 
many  public  areas  in  our  cities  need 
help.  Additional  boys  can  be  used  for 
playground  supervision.  Additional  vol- 
unteers can  be  used  in  hospitals.  There 
are  all  sorts  of  areas  where  young  people 
can  be  put  to  work  and  gain  a  skill. 

I  mentioned  the  other  day,  with  re- 
spect to  my  own  experience  in  summer 
employment,  that  I  cannot  think  of  any- 
thing that  contributed  more  to  my  own 
sense  of  responsibility  and  knowledge. 
One  can  see  how  these  young  people  feel 
at  the  end  of  a  summer  of  idleness.  Many 
of  them  are  eager  to  get  back  to  school. 
The  kind  of  trouble  young  people  get  into 
really  comes  through  the  heat  of  the 
simuner,  from  being  out  on  the  street, 
and  from  idleness  when  they  are  look- 
ing for  things  to  do. 

Wo  should  find  constructive  things 
for  those  minds  and  hearts  and  hands 
to  engage  in,  rather  than  nonconstruc- 
tlce  work  as  a  diversion  from  the  type  of 
activity  that  may  cost  far  more  in  the 
end  than  this  modest  investment  in  the 
future  of  young  people. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  grateful  to  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  assistance  and  support  with 
respect  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor  mo- 
mentarily.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick  in  the  chair) .  What  is  the  will  of 
the  Senate? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  Calen- 
dar No.  4  on  the  Executive  Calendar, 
broadcasting  agreements  with  Mexico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RADIO  BROADCASTING  AGREE- 
MENTS WITH  MEXICO 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate,  as 
in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  4  on 
the  Executive  Calendar  (Ex.  B,  91st 
Cong.,  1st  sess.) . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  proceeded 
to  consider  the  agreements  (Ex.  B,  91st 
Cong.,  1st  sess.) ,  agreements  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  United 
Mexican  States  concerning  radio  broad- 
casting in  the  standard  broadcasting 
band,  which  were  read  the  second  time 
as  follows: 


FAST  1 :   PCEPOSB  AND  SCOPE 

Article  i 
PurpoM 

2.  A.  Eaoh  Contracting  Party  recognize* 
that  the  sovereign  right  of  the  other  to  use 
any  of  the  channels  in  the  standard  broad- 
casting band  Is  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  International  Telecommunication  Con- 
vention and  other  applicable  international 
agreements.  The  Parties  further  recognize 
that.  In  the  absence  of  technical  resources 
permltUng  the  elimination  of  objectionable 
Interference  of  an  International  character, 
agreement  between  them  Is  necessary  In  or- 
der that  the  operations  of  their  respective 
broadcasting  stations  may  conform  to  tech- 
nical standards  acceptable  to  both. 

3.  B.  In  exercise  of  their  sovereign  rights, 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  United 
Mexican  States  have  previously  concluded 
agreements  under  which  the  establishment 
of  their  respective  Installations  and  the  de- 
velopment of  their  services  In  the  standard 
broadcasting  band  have  been  possible.  Both 
Contracting  Parties  agree  that  any  installa- 
tions and  services  they  may  mutually  agree 
upon  at  the  time  this  Agreement  Is  con- 
cluded and  any  that  may  be  accepted  In  the 
future  und«r  the  procedure  established  In 
this  Agreement,  shall  be  the  subject  of  ap- 
propriate protection  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Agreement. 

4.  C.  Both  Parties  declare  that  the  equi- 
table and  effective  use  of  the  standard  broad- 
casting band  and  the  protection  of  the  mu- 
tually accepted  Installations  and  services  are 
primary  objectives  of  their  governments  and 
that  to  this  end  they  seek  to  obtain  the  beet 
coordination  of  the  various  technical  ele- 
ments Involved  in  the  development  of  such 
installations  and  services. 

5.  D.  For  the  purpose  of  attaining  these 
objectives,  both  Contracting  Parties  sub- 
scribe to  this  Agreement  which  contains  the 
provisions  that  are  to  govern  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
United  Mexican  States  for  the  use  of  the 
standard  broadcasting  band,  and  they  agree 
to  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to 
ensure  the  observance  of  those  provisions  by 
private  and  other  operating  agencies  recog- 
nized and  authorized  by  them  to  establish 
and  operate  broadcasting  stations  In  their 
respective  territories  In  Region  2,  as  defined 
In  the  Radio  Regulations  (Geneva,  1959)  of 
the  International  Telecommunication  Union. 

Article  II 
Scope 

6.  The  following  Annexes  complete  and 
constitute  an  integral  part  of  this  Agreement: 

Annex  I:  Table  of  Clear  Channel  Priorities. 

Annex  II:   Special  Use  of  Clear  Channels. 

Annex  III:  Table  of  Shared  Clear  Channel 
Priorities. 

Annex  IV:  Class  IV  Stations  (Increase  In 
power  within  the  border  zone). 

Annex  V:  Specific  Cases  (Other  than  the 
special  cases  contained  in  Annex  II). 

Annex  VI:  Summary  of  Protected  Signals 
and  Interfering  Signals  on  the  Same  Channel. 

Annex  VII:  Summary  of  Protected  Signals 
and  Interfering  Signals  Between  Adjacent 
Channels  10  kHz  and  20  kHz  Apart. 

Annex  VIII:  Angle  of  Departure  as  a  Func- 
tion of  Transmission  Range. 

Annex  IX:  Example  of  Computation  of 
Skywave  Signal  Strength. 

Annex  X:  Skywave  Curves  10";  and  50': 
of  the  Time. 

Annex  XI:  Groundwave  Field  Strength 
Curves  as  a  Function  of  Distance. 

Annex  XII:  Characteristic  Fields  of  Vertical 
Antennas. 

Annex  XIH:  Klrke  Method  (equivalent 
distance)  for  Computation  of  Groundwave 
Field  Strength. 

Annex  XIV:  Maps  of  Estimated  Effective 
Ground  Conductivity.  f" 

Annex  XV:  Vertical  Plane  Radiation  Char- 


acteristics of  Omnidirectional  Vertical  An- 
tennas. 

Annex  XVI:  Joint  Consultative  Broadcast- 
ing Committee. 

PART    2:    DEFINITIONS,    TERMINOLOGY,    AND 
SYMBOLS 

Article  III  ^ 

Definitions  and  Terminology 

7.  The  terms  and  expressions  used  in  the 
present  Agreement  which  are  not  defined  In 
this  Part,  are  either  defined  In  Article  1  of 
the  Radio  Regulations  (Geneva,  1959)  of  the 
International  Telecommunication  Union  and 
are  used  herein  pursuant  to  sueh  definitions. 
or  are  widely  used  and  commonly  accepted 
and  are  employed  In  this  Agreement  with 
their   usual    meanings. 

a.  Broadcasting  in  the  Standiird  Band:  A 
sound  broadcasting  service  in  that  portion 
of  the  hectometrlc  wave  (medium  frequency) 
band  between  535  and  1605  kHz.  The  emis- 
sions in  this  service  are  Intended  for  direct 
reception  by  the  general  public. 

9.  Station:  A  broadcasting  station  which 
operates  In  the  standard  broadcasting  band. 

10.  Broadcasting  Channel:  A  channel  fre- 
quency band  for  a  station  with  the  carrier 
frequency  at  the  center. 

11.  Clear  Channel:  A  channel  designated 
for  the  operation  of  Class  I-A  and  Class  II 
stations  only. 

12.  Shared  Clear  Channel:  A  channel  des- 
ignated for  the  operation  of  Class  I-A  and 
Class  II  stations  only. 

13.  Regional  Clear  Channel:  A  channel  des- 
ignated for  the  operation  of  Class  III  sta- 
tions only. 

14.  Local  Channel:  A  channel  designated 
for  the  operation  of  Class  IV  stations  only. 

15.  Class  I  Station:  A  station  which  oper- 
ates on  a  clear  channel  or  on  a  shared  clear 
channel  and  Is  Intended  to  render  primary  - 
and  secondary  service  over  extensive  areas 
and  at  relatively  long  distances.  AccOTding 
to  the  extent  of  the  areas  to  be  protected. 
Class  I  stations  are  sub-categorized  as  Class 
I-A  and  Class  I-B  sUtlons. 

16.  Class  I-A  Station:  A  Class  I  station 
that  operates  on  a  clear  channel  and  has 
primary  and  secondary  service  areas  pro- 
tected by  other  stations  on  the  same  chan- 
nel In  accordance  with  the  arrangements  set 
forth  In  Part  5  In  Annexes  I  and  II.  The 
protection  of  Its  primary  service  area  by 
other  stations  on  adjacent  channels  Is  de- 
termined in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Agreement. 

17.  Class  t-B  Station:  A  Class  I  station 
which  operates  on  a  shared  clear  channel 
and  has  a  primary  service  area  which  is  pro- 
tected by  other  stations  on  the  same  and  on 
adjacent  channels,  and  a  secondary  service 
area  which  Is  protected  by  stations  on  the 
same  channel  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Agreement. 

18.  Class  II  Station:  A  station  operating 
on  a  clear  channel  or  on  a  shared  clear  chan- 
nel and  intended  to  provide  primary  service 
to  an  area  which,  depending  on  the  geo- 
graphic location  and  the  power  utilized  by 
the  station,  may  be  relatively  extensive,  but 
Is  limited  by  and  subject  to  interference 
from  existing  Class  I  and  Class  II  stations. 
Under  the  provisions  of  this  Agreement,  its 
primary  service  area  is  afforded  protection 
assigned  on  the  same  and  on  adj{u:ent  chan- 
nels, and  from  modifications  In  the  operating 
characteristics  of  existing  stations  on  the 
same  and  on  adjacent  channels,  with  the 
exception  of  Class  I-A  stations  on  the  same 
channel. 

19.  Class  III  Station:  A  station  which  op- 
erates on  a  regional  channel  and  Is  Intended 
to  provide  service  principally  to  one  or  sev- 
eral Important  centers  of  population  and  to 
the  rural  area  contiguous  thereto.  The  service 
area  is  determined  by  application  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Agreement. 

20.  Class  IV  Station:  A  station  which  op- 
erates on  a  local  channel  and  is  Intended  to 
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proTld*  MTTlee  prlncip*lly  to  on«  dty  or 
town  and  to  the  suburban  areas  contiguous 
thereto.  The  service  are*  la  determliMd  by 
application  of  ttM  provision*  of  thla 
Agreement. 

2i.  Radiated  Field  Strength:  The  strength 
of  the  field,  corrected  for  absorption,  pro- 
duced by  a  station  In  a  specific  direction  at 
a  distance  of  1  mile  (ia09  meters)  from  Ita 
antenna. 

22.  Power:  The  power  of  a  sUtlon  Is  the 
unmodulated  power  supplied  to  the  antenna 
system  and  Is  determined  in  accordance  with 
the  method  described  In  Part  4,  Article  IX 
Section  A. 

23.  Protected  Signal:  The  signal  deter- 
mined by  the  value  of  the  normally  protected 
contour,  or  the  signal  appearing  on  a  re- 
duced contour  at  the  point  where  protection 
of  such  signal  Is  to  be  determined. 

24.  Protection  Ratio:  The  ratio  of  the  pro- 
tected slgnAl  to  the  maximum  permissible 
Interfering  signal. 

25.  Necessary  Bandwidth:  The  minimum 
value  of  the  occupied  bandwidth  sufficient  to 
ensur*  the  transmission  of  Information  of 
the  reqtilred  qiuOlty. 

-  2t.  Bmmdtoidth:  Commonly  used  expression 
t»  deel^Mte  the  "necessary  bandwlth". 

27.  Oroundwave:  A  wave  which  Is  propa- 
gated along  or  close  to  the  surface  of  the 
earth. 

2a.  Skjfwave  (re fleeted  wave):  A  wave 
which  Is  refiected  by  the  Ionosphere. 

29.  Skywave  {reflected  wave)  signal.  10% 
of  ths  time:  The  value  of  a  skywave  signal 
which  Is  not  exceeded  for  more  than  10%  of 
period  of  observation. 

30.  Skywave  (reflected  wave)  signal,  50% 
of  the  time:  The  value  of  a  skywave  signal 
which  Is  not  exceeded  for  more  than  50% 
of  the  period  of  observation. 

31.  Chareicteriatic  Field:  The  field  strength, 
corrected  for  absorption,  of  a  groundwave 
signal  radiated  by  a  station  when  the  power 
fed  Into  an  omnidirectional  antenna  Is  1 
kW  and  the  reference  distance  Is  1  mile  ( 1609 
meters). 

32.  Antenna.  Performance:  Replaced  by  the 
term  "characteristic  field". 

33.  Primary  Service  Area:  The  are*  In 
which  the  groundwave  Is  not  subject  to  ob- 
jectionable Interference. 

34.  Secondary  Service  Area:  The  are* 
served  by  the  skywave  and  not  subject  to 
objectionable  Interference.  The  signal  Is  sub- 
ject to  Intermittent  variations  In  field 
strength. 

35.  Normally  Protected  Contour:  The  con- 
tinuous line  Joining  polnu  where  the  field 
Intensity  has  a  value  which  determine*  the 
areas  ot  primary  or  secondary  service  In  the 
absence  of  Interfering  signals. 

34.  Reduced  Protected  Contour:  A  contour 
which  results  from  the  action  of  one  or  more 
Interfering  signals  of  higher  value  than  the 
maximum  permissible  within  the  normally 
protected  contour. 

37.  Maximum  Permissible  Interfering  Sig- 
nal: The  maximum  permissible  value  for  an 
undeeired  signal  determined  at  any  point  on 
the  normally  protected  contour  or  on  the  re- 
duced contour,  as  the  case  may  be.  and 
which  maintains  a  ratio  with  the  desired 
signal  preecribed  in  this  Agreement. 

38.  Objectionable  Interference:  Objection- 
able interference  Is  that  caused  by  a  signal 
which  exceeds  the  maximum  permissible  at 
the  normally  protected  contour  or  the  re- 
duced contour,  as  the  case  may  be,  under 
the   terms  of   this   Agreement. 

39.  Daytime  Operation:  Daytime  Operation 
means  operation  between  the  times  of  local 
sunrise  and  local  sunset. 

40.  Nighttime  Operation:  Nighttime  opera- 
tion means  operation  between  the  times  of 
local  sunset  and  local  sunrise. 

Article  IV 
Symbols 

41.  The  symbols  to  be  used  in  this  Agree- 
ment will  have  the  following  meanings: 


Eniliilt 

Spsnlsk 

t«(t 

tnt 

0#AnitiM 

Hi 

Hz 

H«(tz(e/t). 

kHz 

kHz 

KiMMrtz(kc/t). 

W 

w 

Wttt 

kW 

kW 

Kilowitt. 

mV/m 

nV/m 

MilllvoMs/m«<«r. 

uV/m 

uV/M 

U 

c 

UaUmitod  Uim  (day  ind  ni(lit). 

0 

0 

DsrtiuM  opMitioA. 

N 

N 

Niikttim*  oparatioR. 

NO 

NO 

Omnidiractionsl  or  nondirKtional 
anlanna. 

OA 

AD 

Diracttonal  antanna. 

OA-1 

AO-1 

Oiractional  intanna :  Iha  di|it  indi- 
cales  the  sama  pattarn,  but  not 
nacessarily  tlia  sama  powaf,  day 
and  nifht. 

DA-2> 

A&-2 

Diractional  antanna :  tha  dif  it  indkatat 
dittarant  pattarns  day  and  night, 
with  aithar  tha  sama  or  dilTarant 
powtr  day  and  ni|ht. 

DA-N 

AO-N 

Diractional  antanna:  tha  "N"  indicatM 
ditectional  antanna  usad  lor  ni|ht- 
tima  oparation  only,  omnidiractional 
day. 

Diractional  antanna :  tha  "0"  indicatat 

DAD 

AO-0 

diractional  antanna  usad  for  day- 

tima  oparation  only. 

S 

S 

Sharad  hours  ot  oparation  with  othar 
cochannal  broadcasting  stations, 
when  usad  in  connection  with  tha 
operating  hours  of  a  broadcasting 
station. 

SH 

HE 

Spscihad  hours  of  operation. 

(>0 

OP 

Present  oparation. 

MEOV 

VMOP 

Maiimum  eipacted  operating  value. 

Vids 

VesM 

Sea  assignment  on. 

t 

* 

Even  though  the  estimated  (resulting) 
characteristic  Held  would  be  (is) 
higher  than  the  one  specified,  the 

specified  field  is  maintained  by  ad- 

lustment  of  the  actual  input  power 

to  the  antanna. 

PN 

NP 

Previously  notified  but  not  imple- 
mented. 

PAKT   3:    GENntAL  TECHNICAL  PUNCIPLXS 

Article  V 
Characteristics  of  Emissions 

42 A.  Class  of  Emission:  A3. 

43B.  Assigned  Frequency  Band:  10  kHs 
(5  kHz  band  on  each  side  of  the  carrier). 

44C.  Separation  Between  Channels:  The 
107  channels  in  the  standard  band  shall  be 
separated  10  kHz  from  e«u;h  other.  640  kHz 
shall  be  the  first  and  1000  kHz  the  last. 

45D.  Frequency  Tolerance:  20  Hz  on  either 
side  of  the  assigned  frequency.  Nevertheless, 
both  Contracting  Parties  recognize  the 
desirability  of  Implementing  the  tolerance  of 
10  Hz,  In  accordance  with  the  Radio  Regu- 
lations (Geneva,  1959)  of  the  International 
Teleconununlcatlon  Union. 

46E.  Determination  of  Power:  Power  Is 
determined  at  the  Input  to  the  tower  or 
towers  In  the  radiating  system. 

4TF.  Spurious  Emissions:  When  the  exist- 
ence of  an  objectlooae^e  spurious  emission 
has  been  demonstrated,  the  CX>ntractlng 
Party  responsible  for  the  station  producing 
such  emission  shall  take  appropriate  meas- 
ures to  eliminate  it  or  reduce  it  to  a  level 
where  It  ceases  to  be  objectionable. 

480.  Modulation:  The  percentage  of  mod- 
ulation must  be  maintained  at  such  a  level 
that  objectionable  spurious  emissions  will 
not  be  produced. 

Article  VI 

Identification,  Distribution,  and  Use  of 

Channels 

A.  /d«n«/Ica(ion  and  Distribution  of 
Channels. 

49.  1.  Identification:  The  107  channels  of 
the  standard  band  are  identified  by  their 
carrier  frequencies. 

50.  2.  Distribution:  The  channels  are  di- 
vided Into  four  types  as  follows: 

51.  (a)  Clear  channels:  540,  640,  650,  660, 
670,  700,  720,  730.  740,  750,  760,  770,  780,  800, 
820,  830,  840,  860,  870,  880,  890,  900,  990,  1010, 
1020,  1030,  1040,  1050,  1100,  1120,  1160,  1180. 
1200,  1210,  1220,  1570  and  1580  kHz. 

52.  (b)  Shared  clecu-  channels:  680,  690, 
710,  810,  850,  940,  1000,  1060,  1070,  1080,  1090, 
1110.  1130,  1140.  1170,  1190,  1500,  1610,  1520, 
1530. 1540. 1550  and  1560  kHz. 


53.  (c)  Regional  channels:  650,  560,  570, 
680,  590,  600,  610,  620,  630,  790,  910,  920,  930, 
950,  960,  970,  980,  1150,  1250,  1260,  1270,  1280, 
1290,  1300,  1310,  1320,  1330,  1360,  1360,  1370 
1380,  1390,  1410,  1420,  1430,  1440,  1460,  1470, 
1480,  1590  and  1600  kHz. 

54.  (d)  Local  channels:  1230,  1240,  1340, 
1400,  1460  and  1400  kHz. 

55.  B.  Vae  of  Channels:  The  various  types 
of  channels  shall  be  used  In  the  manner 
specified  below  (the  operating  character- 
istics are  indicated  In  Articles  vm  and  IX). 

56.  1.  Clear  channels: 

Class  I-A  and  Class  n  staUons  shall  op- 
erate on  clear  channels.  Class  n  stations 
shall  be  subject  to  the  Umltatlons  resulting 
from  the  engineering  standards  or  frtMn  the 
special  arrangements  set  forth  In  this  Agree- 
ment. 

57.  2.  Shared  clear  channels: 

Class  I-B  and  Class  n  stations  shall  op- 
erate on  shared  clear  channels.  Class  II  sta- 
tions shall  be  subject  to  the  limitations  re- 
sulting from  the  engineering  standards  or 
from  the  special  arrangements  set  forth  in 
this  Agreement. 

58.3.  Regional  channels: 

Only  Class  HI  stations  shall  operate  on 
regional  channels. 

59.  4.  Local  channels: 

Only  Class  IV  stations  shall  operate  on 
local  channels. 

ArticU  VII 
Classification  of  Stations 

eo.  A.  Stations  are  classified  as  follows: 

61.  Class  I  Stations:  StaUons  assigned  to 
operate  on  dear  channels  or  shared  clear 
channels.  They  are  sub-categorized  as: 

1.  Class  I-A  Stations. 

2.  Class  I-B  Stations. 

62.  Class  II  Stations:  Stations  assigned  to 
operate  on  clear  channels  or  on  shared  clear 
channels. 

63.  Class  III  Stations:  Stations  assigned  to 
operate  on  regional  channels. 

64.  Class  IV  Stations:  Stations  assigned  to 
operate  on  local  channels. 

65.  B.  The  definition  of  each  class  of  sta- 
tion Is  given  In  Part  2;  operating  power  for 
each  class  is  prescribed  in  Article  EX;  the 
protection  ratio  and  the  protected  contour, 
which  determine  the  service  areas.  In  Article 

vin. 

Article  VIII 
Protection  and  Interference 

A.  Service  Areas  not  Subject  to  Protection. 

66.  No  station  need  be  protected  from  ob- 
jectionable Interference  at  any  point  out- 
side of  the  boundaries  of  the  country  in 
which  the  station  is  located,  except  as  may 
be  provided  elsewhere  in  this  Agreement. 

B.  Normally  Protected  Contour. 

67.  The  contours  for  each  class  of  station 
which  are  to  be  protected  by  other  stations 
on  the  same  channel  shall  have  the  values 
set  forth  below: 

1.  Class  I-A  Stations: 

68.  (a)  Day  time  operation : 

Value  not  defined  since  the  protection  Is 
established  by  the  llmlte  on  the  Intensity 
of  the  permissible  signal,  which  has  a  speci- 
fied value  at  any  point  on  the  geographic 
boundary  of  the  country  having  the  priority 
on  the  respective  clear  channel  (see  Article 
xrv.  Section  A,  Part  2) . 

69.  (b)   Nighttime  operation: 

Value  not  defined  since  the  secondary  use 
of  clear  channels  is  limited  to  the  assign- 
ments agreed  upon  by  both  Parties  (see  Ar- 
ticle XIII,  Section  B)  with  the  conditions  of 
operations  established  in  Annex  II  of  this 
Agreeiaent. 

2.  Class  I-B  Stations: 

70.  (a)   Daytime:   100  uV/m,  groundwave. 

71.  (b)  Nighttime:  600  uV/m,  skywave, 
50%  of  the  time. 

3.  Class  It  Stations: 

72.  (a)   Daytime:  600  uV/m,  groundwave. 

73.  (b)  Nighttime:  2500  uV/m,  ground- 
wave. 
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74.  Ths  contours  Indicated  are  those  which 
must  be  protected  l>y  other  Class  n  stations. 

4.  Class  III  Stations: 

75.  (a)  Daytime:  600  uV/m,  groundwave. 

76.  (b)  Nighttime:  2600  uV/m,  groundwave. 

5.  Class  IV  Stations: 

77.  Daytime:  600  uV/m,  groundwave. 

C.  Protection  Ratios. 

1.  On  the  same  channel  (groundwave  and 
skjrwave). 

78.  The  taUo  of  the  protected  signal  to  the 
maximum  permissible  interfering  signal  is  20 
to  1,  subject  to  the  following  terms  and  con- 
ditions: 

79.  (a)  No  protection  ratio  shall  apply  to 
Class  I-A  stations  (see  Part  5) . 

80.  (b)  The  protected  signal  is  specified  In 
Section  B  of  this  Article. 

The  interfering  signal  to  be  considered  Is: 

81.  (1)  Oroundwave  In  the  case  of  daytime 
service. 

«2.  (2)  Skywave,  10%  of  the  time,  in  the 
case  of  nighttime  service. 

2.  On  adjacent  channels: 

(a)  Oroundwave: 

83.  The  protected  signal  for  daytime  and 
nighttime  operation  shall  be  500  uV/m, 
groundwave  and  Its  ratio  to  the  interfering 
groundwave  signal  shall  be  as  follows: 

Separation  betweehj  Protection 

channels :  ratios 

10  kHz l 2  to  1. 

20  kHz , 1  to  30. 

(b)  Skywave: 

84.  No  Interference  Ijetween  stations  on  ad- 
jacent channels  resulting  from  skywave 
transmission  of  an  Interfering  signal  will  be 
considered. 

D.  Maximum  permissible  interfering  signal 
on  the  same  channel.  ~~ 

85.  The  following  values  are  derived  by  di- 
viding the  values  specified  for  the  normally 
protected  contours  of  each  class  of  station  in 
Section  B  of  this  Article  by  the  protection 
ratio  set  forth  In  Section  C.  paragraph  1  of 
this  Article: 


suiting  from  the  application  of  the  protec- 
tion r»tlos  established  In  Section  C  para- 
graph 2  o<  this  Article. 

91.  Tb*  pcooedTire  for  the  computation  cA 
objectionable  interference  and  the  degree 
thereof  is  set  forth  in  Article  XI. 

PAST   4:    OPEKATION  AND  COMPUTATION 
PROCEDtrRES 


Class  of 
staUon 

Day  groundivave 

Night  skywave, 
10  percent 
of  the  time 

I-A 

I-B 

II 

Ill 

IV 

..  None  (see  tkis  article, 
sec.  8,  par.  1  and  pt 
5). 

..5uV/ra - 

..2SuV/ni 

..  25uV/m 

25MV/m 

.  25  uV/m. 
.  125uV/ni. 
.  125uV/m. 
.  200  uV/m. 

E.  Protection  of  Reduced  Contour. 

86.  When  a  reduction  in  the  service  area  of 
a  Class  n  or  Class  III  station  or  in  the  day- 
time service  area  Of  a  Class  IV  station  has 
resulted  from  the  acceptance  at  its  normally 
protected  contour  of  one  or  more  Interfering 
signals  having  values  higher  than  that  speci- 
fied as  the  maximum  permissible  interfering 
signal,  at  the  normally  protected  contour,  a 
line  describing  the  limit  of  the  Interference- 
free  service  area  in  the  sector  where  the  re- 
duction in  service  occurs  becomes  the  con- 
tour to  be  protected  In  that  sector  by  a  new 
signal. 

P.  Objectionable  interference  at  the  Nor- 
mally protected  Contour  or  the  Reduced  pro- 
tected Contour. 

1.  On  the  same  channel. 

87.  Objectionable  interference  shall  be 
considered  to  exist  or  Is  to  be  expected  when 
an  undeslred  signal  Is  stronger  than: 

86.  (a)  The  maximum  permissible  Inter- 
fering signal  specified  in  Section  D  of  this 
Article,  If  It  Is  at  the  normal  contour. 

89.  (b)  The  value  resulting  from  the  ap- 
plication of  the  method  of  calculation  speci- 
fied in  Article  xn  U  It  Is  at  the  reduced 
contour. 

2.  On  an  adjacent  lAannel. 

90.  ObjeoOonaUs  Intwterence  shaU  be 
considered  to  exlat  or  Is  to  be  expected  when 
an  undealred  signal  Is  stronger  than  that  re- 


Article  IX 
Characteristics  of  Operation 

A.  Calculation  of  power. 

92.  The  operating  power  of  a  station  Is  the 
product  of  the  square  of  the  current  at  the 
point  of  input  to  the  antenna  and  the  re- 
sistance at  that  point.  In  the  case  of  a 
directional  antenna,  the  Input  point  is  the 
distribution  point  to  the  system. 

B.  Power  of  the  different  classes  of  stations. 

93.  Except  for  specific  cases  to  the  con- 
trary set  forth  in  this  agreement,  the  limits 
of  permissible  power  of  the  different  classes 
of  stations  are  as  follows: 

94.  1.  Class  I-A  stations:  50  kW  or  more. 

95.  2.  Class  I-B  stations:  from  10  to  50  kW. 

96.  3.  Class  II  stations:  from  0.100  to  50 
kW. 

97.  4.  Class  III  stations:  from  0.100  to  25 
kW. 

However,  In  an  area  within  62  miles  (100 
km)  of  the  common  border,  power  In  excess 
of  5  kW  may  not  be  used. 

98.  5.  C^ass  IV  stations : 

Stations  located  93  miles  (150  km)  or  more 
from  the  common  border:  No  greater  than 
1  kW  day  or  0.5  kW  night. 

Stations  located  at  less  than  93  miles 
(150  km)  from  the  common  border:  No 
greater  than  1  kW  day  of  0.250  kW  night. 

In  all  cases,  the  minimum  power  shall  be 
0.100  kW. 

99.  Powers  for  Class  III  and  Class  IV  sta- 
tions, other  than  those  specified  above,  may 
be  established  by  agreement  between  the 
Contracting  Parties,  subject  to  the  provisions 
contained  In  other  applicable  international 
Agreements. 

C.  Determination  of  characteristic  field. 

100.  The  characteristic  field  will  be  deter- 
mined using  the  curves  In  Annex  XII.  If,  by 
application  of  the  procedures  set  forth  In 
Article  XX,  both  Contracting  Parties  should 
agree  to  adopt  standards  for  the  measure- 
ment of  field  strength,  the  characteristic  field 
may  be  determined  by  measurements  follow- 
ing the  procedure  that  may  be  adopted. 

D.  Determination  of  the  times  of  sunrise 
and  sunset. 

101.  1.  The  times  of  sunrise  and  sunset  on 
the  15th  day  of  a  calendar  month,  or  the 
average  time  of  sunrise  and  the  average  time 
of  sunset  for  that  month,  adjusted.  In  either 
case,  to  the  nearest  quarter  hour  shall  be 
considered  the  times  of  sunrise  and  sunset 
applying  for  all  the  days  of  that  month. 

102.  Either  CJontractlng  Party  may  de- 
termine and  apply  the  times  of  sunrise  and 
sunset  under  the  procedure  set  forth  above, 
either  at  the  locations  of  individual  stations, 
or  at  the  center  of  geographical  areas  desig- 
nated by  that  Party.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
times  established  for  each  area  will  apply  to 
all  of  the  stations  in  that  area. 

103.  2.  As  an  exception  to  the  operating 
times  as  determined  in  sub-paragraph  1 
above,  the  (Contracting  Parties  agree  that 
limited  operation  before  local  sunrise  or 
after  local  sunset  with  daytime  facilities  may 
be  permitted  subject  to  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the 
Parties. 

Article  X 

Determination  of  Radiated  Field  Strength 

Values 
A.  Prom    an    Omnidirectional    Antenna. 

1.  For  groundwave. 

104.  The  value  obtained  by  multiplying 
the  characteristic  field  of  the  transmitting 
antenna  by  the  square  root  of  the  power 
Input  to  the  antenna  in  kilowatts. 

2.  For  skywave. 


105.  The  value  obtained  by  following  the 
procedure  outlined  above,  corrected  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  vertical  plane  radiation 
characteristic  of  the  antenna  at  the  corre- 
sponding angle  of  departure  determined  from 
Annex  VIII.  The  vertical  plane  radiation 
characteristic  will  be  determined  from  the 
curves  in  Annex  XV. 

B.  From  a  Directional  Antenna. 

1.  For  groundioave. 

106.  The  value  obtained  from  the  hori- 
zontal plane  radiation  pattern  of  the  antenna 
in  the  direction  at  which  the  strength  of  the 
received  signal  is  to  be  determined. 

2.  For  skywave. 

107.  The  value  obtained  from  the  vertical 
plane  radiation  pattern  in  the  direction  at 
which  the  strength  of  the  received  signal  is 
to  tie  determined,  at  an  angle  of  departure 
determined  from  Annex  vm. 

Article  XI 

Computation  of  the  Field  Strength  of  a 

Received  Signal 

108.  FcMT  computation  of  the  field  strength 
of  a  dfsired  or  undeslred  signal,  as  the  case 
may  be,  the  following  procedures  will  be 
applied : 

A.  Groundwave. 

109.  1.  The  chart  In  Annex  XI,  correspond- 
ing to  the  frequency  of  transmission  is 
selected,  and  the  curve  from  that  chart  is 
used  corresponding  Xfl  the  conductivity  of 
the  path  between  the  station  and  the  point 
at  which  the  field  strength  Is  to  be  deter- 
mined. The  field  strength  read  from  the 
curve  for  the  distance  from  the  station  to 
the  point  at  which  the  field  strength  Is  to  be 
determined  is  that  which  would  be  produced 
by  a  station  with  a  radiated  field  strength  of 
100  mV/m  in  the  horizontal  plane  in  the 
direction  of  the  point  under  consideration. 
The  value  so  determined  Is  multiplied  by  the 
ratio  of  the  radiated  field  strength  of  the 
station  to  100  mV/m  to  obtain  the  field 
strength  of  the  received  signal. 

110.  2.  When  several  values  of  conductivity 
are  presumed  to  occur  along  a  propagation 
path,  the  "Klrke"  or  "Equivalent  Distance" 
method  of  computation  shall  be  used  in 
computing  the  distance  to  a  specified  field 
strength  contour,  in  conjunction  with  the 
charts  in  Annex  XI.  The  Klrke  method  is 
described  in  Annex  XIII. 

B.  Skywave. 

111.  Annex  X  Is  a  chart  containing  curves 
which  indicate  the  skywave  field  strength 
produced  at  various  distances  from  a  station 
with  a  radiated  field  strength  of  100  mV  m. 
The  50%  of  the  time  curve  is  utilized  for 
determining  the  field  strength  of  a  desired 
signal,  the  10"  of  the  time  curve  is  used 
for  determining  the  field  strength  of  an 
undeslred  signal.  The  value  read  from  the 
curve  at  the  distance  to  the  point  at  which 
the  field  strengtir  is  to  be  determined  is 
multiplied  by  the  ratio  of  the  radiated  field 
strength  of  the  station  to  100  mV/m  to  ob- 
tain the  field  strength  of  the  received  signal. 

Article  XII 

Calculation  and  Protection  of  the  Reduced 

Contour 

A.  Reduced  contour  to  be  protected. 

112.  The  reduced  contour  to  be  protected, 
defined  generally  in  Part  2,  is  the  line  Join- 
ing all  points  within  the  normally  protected 
contour  where  the  ratio  of  the  protected 
signal  to  an  interfering  signal  from  an  exist- 
ing co-channel  station  is  20  to  1. 

B.  Computation  of  reduced  contour. 

1.  For  daytime  primary  service  of  Class  II, 
Class  in  and  Class  IV  stations: 

113.  The  reduced  contour  is  drawn  through 
all  i)olnts  where  a  ratio  of  20  to  1  from  the 
protected  signal  to  the  Interfering  signal  is 
met. 

2.  For  nighttime  primary  service  of  Class 
n  and  Class  III  stations: 

114.  The  reduced  contour  will  be  considered 
to  be  a  closed  contour  of  uniform  value, 
which  encircles  the  station  and  has  a  value 
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wbleh  may  be  determined  by  multiplying 
by  ao  the  value  of  the  strongest  Interfering 
algn*l  from  an  existing  co-channel  station  aa 
computed  at  the  site  of  the  protected  station. 

C.  protection  of  reduced  contour. 

lis.  At  any  point  on  or  within  the  reduced 
contour,  the  strength  of  a  new  Interfering 
signal  from  a  co-channel  station  cannot  ex- 
ceed 70%  of  the  value  of  the  maximum 
existing  Interfering  signal  at  that  point,  or 
one  twentieth  of  the  value  of  the  normally 
protected  contour,  whichever  Is  higher. 
PA*T  s:  paioarrr  and  usx  or  clbak 

CUAMITKLS 

Article  XIII 
Priority 

lit.  A.  Bach  of  the  Contracting  Parties 
hereby  recognizes  the  clear  channel  priori- 
ties of  the  other,  as  set  forth  in  Annex  I  to 
this  Agreement. 

fi7.  B.  Neither  Contracting  Party  shall 
make  any  nighttime  assignment  on  clear 
channels  upon  which  the  other  Party  baa 
priority  under  thla  Agreement,  except  as 
provided  in  Annex  n. 

_        ,^  Article  XIV 

...        Use  of  clear  channels 
11$.  A.  Dajrtlme  Class  n  assignments  by 
either  Contracting  Party  on  clear  channels 
upon  which  the  other  Party  has  priority  will 
be  subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

1.  PemUsslble  Hours  of  Operation: 

119.  Sunrise  to  sunset  at  the  location  of  the 
Claaa  n  station.  Exceptions  to  these  hours  of 
operation  may  be  permitted  in  accordance 
with  Article  IX,  Section  D.  paragraph  3. 

2.  Permissible  Signal  Intensity  at  the 
Boundary  of  the  Country  Which  Has  the  Pri- 
ority on  the  Clear  Channel  Involved: 

120.  Not  more  than  5  nV,  m  groundwave 
(•xceptlona  are  set  forth  in  Annex  II). 

3.  PenxUaaible  Power: 

X21.  Tlie  permissible  power  will  be  50  kW 
inctpUoas  are  set  forth  In  Annex  11) . 

122.  B.  It  Is  recognized  and  agreed  by  the 
Oontraotlng  Parties  that  the  secondary  use 
Oi  clear  obannels  permitted  under  the  terms 
of  this  Agreement  Imposes  no  obligation  on 
tbm  Party  having  the  clear  channel  priority 
to  protect  such  secondary  use,  and  that  the 
Farty  having  the  clear  channel  priority  re- 
tola*  full  freedom  to  make  such  use  of  the 
tiaar  elMnnel  tipon  which  it  has  priority  as 
tt  rtswiii  neoeaaary  to  meet  its  domestic  serv- 
to» 


PaST  •:   NOTIFICATION  AND  OmciAI.  LIST  OP 
ASalONMBNTB 

i4rttel«  XV 
NotlflcaUon 
A.  Procedure. 
1.  Generoi. 

123.  (a)  Prom  the  date  of  entry  Into  force 
of  tbm  At^«ement  and  throughout  the  period 
In  which  it  stiall  remain  in  effect,  any  notlfl- 
oatlon  made  by  either  Contracting  Party 
aball  be  in  accordance  with  the  procedure 
set  forth  In  this  Article,  and  on  the  basis 
of  the  provisions  contained  in  Section  A  of 
Article  XVI.  Such  notlflcations  shall  be  noade 
for  all  new  assignmento  and  all  deletions  or 
modlfloatlons  of  existing  assignments. 

124.  (b)  To  be  valid,  each  such  notifica- 
tion must  be  such  that  the  new  station, 
modlflcation,  or  deletion  proposed  therein  is 
In  accordance  with  this  Agreement. 

125.  (c)  No  notification  containing  Basic 
Information  is  required  for  assignments 
agreed  upon  and  listed  In  the  Annexes  to  this 
Agreement.  Regarding  the  sending  of  Sup- 
plementary Information,  as  well  as  compll- 
aoce  with  the  other  applicable  procedural 
provisions,  it  will  be  considered  that  the 
other  Contracting  Party  has  received  the 
notification  of  the  Basic  Information  upon 
the  date  of  entry  into  force  of  this  Agreement. 

126.  (d)  Except  as  may  otherwise  be  spe- 
cifically provided  In  this  Agreement,  changes 
In  power,  antenna  characteristics,  or  location 


of  an  existing  station  may  be  made  at  any 
time,  provided  that  such  changes  shall  be 
notified  in  accordance  with  paragraphs  (a) 
and  (b)  above.  Stations  making  such  changes 
are  not  required  to  afford  greater  protection 
to  existing  stations  than  that  previously 
accepted. 

127.  (e)  Each  Contracting  Party  may, 
within  forty-five  days  following  the  date  of 
receipt  of  a  notification,  advise  the  Party 
making  the  notification  <rf  any  objection  It 
may  have  thereto  under  the  terms  of  thla 
Agreement. 

12>.  (f)  If  the  Supplementary  Information 
required  under  paragraphs  3  and  3  of  this 
Section  does  not  accompany  the  Basic  In- 
formation,  and  such  Supplementary  Informa- 
tion is  received  within  the  period  specified 
in  sub-paragraphs  (b)  of  said  paragraphs, 
the  period  during  which  objection  may  be 
made  shall  be  extended  to  thirty  days  after 
the  date  of  receipt  of  such  Supplementary 
Information. 

129.  (g)  Failure  of  the  Contracting  Party 
receiving  a  notification  to  object  thereto 
within  the  period  specified  above  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  an  acceptance  by  that  Party  of 
such  notification. 

130.  (h)  The  date  of  priority  of  a  notifica- 
tion shall  be  determined  by  the  date  of  re- 
ceipt by  the  Notification-Exchange  Agency 
specified  under  Section  A  of  Article  XVI  of 
the  Basic  Information  constituting  the  noti- 
fication, provided  the  Supplementary  Infor- 
mation with  respect  to  such  notification  is 
also  submitted  within  the  periods  provided  in 
sub- paragraphs  (b)  of  ptuikgraphs  3  and  3  of 
this  Section.  If  there  is  a  conflict  between 
two  or  more  notifications,  priority  in  the  date 
of  receipt  thereof  by  the  designated  Notifica- 
tion-Exchange Agency  shall  govern. 

3.  Neto  assifnmenta. 

(a)  Basic  Information. 

iJi.  In  making  any  notification  of  a  new 
assignment,  the  respective  Contracting  Party 
shall  provide  the  following  Basic  Information 
which  Is  essential  to  constitute  a  notification: 

Frequency. 

Class  of  station. 

Location  (city  and  state) . 

Power. 

Time  of  operation. 

Type  of  antenna  (ND,  DA-1,  DA-3,  DA-N, 
or  OA-D) . 

Date  of  expected  comencement  of  opera- 
tion. 

(b)  Supplementary  Information. 

132.  The  Basic  Information  should  be  ac- 
companied by  the  following  Supplementary 
Information : 

133.  (1)  For  omnidirectional  antennas: 
CaU  sign. 

Geographic  location  of  the  antenna,  in 
degrees  and  minutes  of  latitude  and 
longitude. 

Electrical  and  physical  dimensions  (in- 
cluding those  of  the  ground  system). 

Characteristic  field  (where  the  configura- 
tion and  dimensions  of  the  antenna  and 
ground  system  are  such  that  the  character- 
istic field  can  not  be  predicted  with  the  use 
of  Annex  XII,  the  estimated  value  of  the 
characteristic  field  will  be  notified  and  full 
details  as  to  the  design  and  dimensions  of 
the  radiation  system  will  be  furnished.  In- 
cluding a  drawing  If  necessary) . 

134.  (3)  For  dlrectloiial  antenna  systems: 
Call  sign. 

Geographic  location  of  the  nUdpolnt  of 
the  antenna  system.  In  degrees  and  minutes 
of  latitude  and  longitude. 

Electrical  and  physical  dimensions  (in- 
cluding those  of  the  ground  system). 

Horizontal  radiation  pattern  for  daytime 
operation. 

Horizontal  and  vertical  radiation  patterns 
for  nighttime  operation  (the  vertical  pat- 
ents to  be  supplied  only  for  directions  in 
which  protection  is  required  for  stations  In 
the  other  country ) . 

135.  If  the  Supplementary  Information  is 


not  provided  at  the  same  time  as  the  Basic 
Information,  it  shall  be  submitted  as  soon 
thereafter  as  possible,  but,  In  any  event,  not 
more  than  ninety  days  thereafter  in  the  case 
of  omnidirectional  antennas  or  more  than 
six  months  thereafter  In  the  case  of  direc- 
tional antennas. 

3.  M€)diflcation$. 

(a)  Basic  Information. 

136.  In  making  any  notification  of  a 
change  in  the  assignment  of  existing  station, 
the  respective  Contracting  Party  shall  pro- 
vide the  following  Basic  Information  which 
Is  essential  to  constitute  a  notification: 

Nature  of  the  change. 

Date  the  change  Is  expected  to  be  put  into 
effect. 

Any  revision  of  the  Basic  Information  pre- 
viously supplied. 

(b)  Supplementary  Information. 

137.  The  Basic  Information  should  be  ac- 
companied by  such  revision  of  the  Supple- 
mentary Information  previously  prrovlded  as 
may  be  necessary  to  make  It  conform  to  the 
change. 

138.  It  such  Supplementary  Information 
is  not  provided  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Basic  Information,  it  shall  be  submitted  as 
soon  thereafter  as  possible,  but,  in  any 
event,  not  more  than  ninety  days  thereafter 
in  the  case  of  omnidirectional  antennas  or 
more  than  six  months  thereafter  in  the  case 
of  directional  antennas. 

4.  Deletions. 

139.  A  notification  of  the  deletion  of  an 
existing  assignment  shall  consist  of  sufficient 
Information  to  Identify  the  asslgiunent  de- 
leted. Including: 

Frequency. 
Call  sign. 

Location  (City  and  state) . 
Power. 

Effective  date  or  anticipated  date  of  cessa- 
tion of  operation. 

5.  Dates  of  commencement  of  operation  or 
cessation  of  operation. 

140.  Each  Contracting  Party  shall  notify 
the  date  a  station  commences  service,  ceases 
operation,  or  puts  a  change  Into  effect.  Such 
notificaUon  shall  be  made  within  sixty  days 
following  such  date. 

B.  Transfer  and  Zaxss  of  Priorities. 

1.  Transfer  of  priorities. 

141.  Any  notification  of  a  deletion  of  an 
existing  assignment  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
an  abandonment  by  the  notifying  Contract- 
ing Party  of  any  rights  It  may  have  with 
respect  to  such  assignment,  unless  it  simul- 
taneously notifies  a  new  station  on  the  same 
frequency  which  would  be.  In  effect,  a  sub- 
stitution for  the  deleted  assignment.  Such 
Party  will  retain,  on  behalf  of  the  sub- 
stituted assignment,  the  obligations  and 
rlghu  of  the  deleted  assignment,  including 
the  priority,  provided,  however,  that  the  sub- 
stituted assignment  does  not  result  in  inter- 
ference to  existing  stations  in  the  other 
coxmtry  in  excess  of  that  previously  caused 
by  the  station  whose  assignment  is  deleted. 

2.  Loss  of  priorities. 

(a)  For  change  of  frequency. 

142.  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  1 
of  this  Section,  any  notification  of  a  change 
In  an  existing  asslgiunent  that  Involves  a 
change  of  frequency  Is,  in  effect,  a  deletion 
of  the  previous  assignment,  and  will  consti- 
tute the  simultaneous  notification  of  a  new 
assignment,  which  notification  will  be  given 
the  priority  corresponding  to  the  notification 
of  a  new  assignment. 

(b)  For  not  providing  the  Supplementary 
Information. 

143.  (1)  An  assignment  which  is  included 
In  the  Annexes  to  this  Agreement  shall  cease 
to  have  any  effect  if  the  Supplementary 
Information  required  by  sub-paragraphs  (b) 
of  paragraphs  2  and  3  of  Section  A  of  this 
Article,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  not  furnished 
within  the  respective  time  period  specified  in 
such  sub-paragraphs.  The  time  periods  men- 
tioned should  be  counted  from  the  date  this 
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AgreeoMnt  wUn  into  force,  In  conformity 
with  sub-parapaph  (c)  of  paragraph  1  of 
Section  A  of  this  Article. 

144.  (3)  Any  other  notification  of  a  new  or 
modified  assignment  shall  cease  to  have  any 
effect  if  the  Supplementary  Information  re- 
quired in  paragraph  3  or  In  paragraph  3  of 
Section  A  at  this  Article,  as  the  case  may  be. 
is  not  furnished  within  the  respective  time 
periods  established  in  said  paragraphs,  be- 
ginning: 

145.  (1)  On  the  date  thU  Agreement  enters 
into  force  if  it  was  notified  during  the  period 
between  March  10,  1M7,  and  the  data  on 
which  this  Agreement  enters  into  force;  or 

146.  (U)  On  the  data  of  notification  of  the 
Basic  Information,  if  it  was  notified  aftar 
the  entry  into  force  of  this  Agreement. 

147.  In  exceptional  cases,  the  time  periods 
established  In  subparagraphs  (b)  of  para- 
gn^hs  a  and  3  of  Section  A  of  this  Article 
may  be  extanded  for  a  like  period  of  time  by 
a  Contracting  Party  upon  notice  to  the  other 
Party,  If  the  notice  refers  to  asslgnmenta 
coTcred  in  said  paragraphs  or  to  asslgnmenta 
covered  In  sub-paragraph  (c)  of  paragraph 
1  of  Section  A  of  this  Article.  The  notification 
submitted  sbaU  cease  to  have  any  effect  If 
the  Supplementary  Information  is  not  ftir- 
nUhed  before  ttie  end  of  one  such  extanslon 
of  time. 

(c)  For  not  Initiating  the  operatlMi  or  not 
putting  the  change  into  effect. 

146.  Any  notlflcation.  Including  those  listed 
In  the  Anivftxw  to  this  Agreement,  with  re- 
spect to  which  there  has  been  furnished  the 
Basic  and  Supplementary  Information  In  the 
form  and  within  the  periods  specified  in  this 
Agreement,  shall  cease  to  have  any  effect  If. 
within  two  years  after  the  data  the  Sup- 
plementary Information  has  been  received, 
the  station  concerned  has  not  actiially  begun 
to  operate  or  has  no>t  put  the  change  into 
effect.  In  special  oases,  arising  from  unusual 
drcumatances,  the  effect  of  such  notification 
may  be  extended  for  successive  periods  of  six 
months,  upon  notice  to  the  other  Contract- 
ing Party  within  the  effective  period  of  the 
notlfloatlon  In  question.  Stich  notice  must 
include  detailed  reasons  to  justify  such 
ezteoaton. 

149.  (d)  The  provisions  of  sub-paragraphs 
(b)  and  (c)  at  this  paragraph  shall  not  be 
am>lloable  to  those  asslgnmenta  covered  by 
special  axrangementa  between  the  Parties, 
which  are  set  forth  In  the  appropriate  An- 
nexes to  this  Agreement. 

Article  XVI 
Official  Ust  of  Asslgnmenta 

A.  tfotiftcatton-exchange  Agency. 

150.  1.  All  notlficatlooe  of  new  asslgnmenta, 
deletions,  toid  changes  in  existing  asslgn- 
menta, aa  well  as  objections  to  such  asslgn- 
menta and  other  communications  made  acV 
cording  to  Article  XV  of  this  Part  shall  be 
delivered  by  each  Contracting  Party  through 
the  entity  which  may  be  designated  by  the 
countries  of  the  North  American  Region. 
Such  entity  will  be  the  Notification-Exchange 
Agency  for  performance  of  the  notification- 
exchange  function  subject  to  concurrence 
between  the  Contracting  Parties  effected  by 
an  exchange  of  writtan  notices. 

151.  a.  Pending  designation  of  an  entity 
by  the  countries  of  the  North  American  Re- 
gion to  perform  the  notification-exchange 
function,  or.  If  after  designation  ot  such  en- 
tity. It  should  temporarily  or  permanently 
fall  to  perform  the  notiflcatlon-exchan({e 
function,  such  function  shall  be  effected  di- 
rectly between  the  Contracting  Parties  until 
the  designated  entity  performs  Its  function. 

B.  Recognition  of  accepted  assignments. 

152.  All  asslgnmenta  accepted  before  the 
date  this  Agreement  enters  into  force  shall 
continue  to  be  accepted.  All  notifications  in- 
consistent with  the  asslgnmenta  set  forth  In 
the  Annexes  to  this  Agreement,  or  othM'wlse 
inconsistent  with  the  tmns  of  this  Agree- 
ment, are  hereby  withdrawn,  and  such  action 


will  be  confirmed  through  the  notification 
procedure  after  entry  into  force  of  this 
Agreement. 

C.  Establishment  and  Revision  of  the 
Official  lAst  of  Assignments. 

1.  EsteibUahment  of  the  Official  List. 

153.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  establishing 
an  Official  List  of  Asslgnmenta,  each  Con- 
tracting Party  will  prepare  and  present  to  the 
other  Party  a  list  of  itfe  asslgnmenta  as  soon 
as  possible,  but,  in  any  event,  not  later 
than  9  months  after  entry  into  force  of  this 
agreement.  Said  llsta  will  contain  the  follow- 
ing information  with  respect  to  each  assign- 
ment: 

( 1 )  Name  of  the  country. 

(2)  Frequency. 

(3)  CaU  sign  (If  assigned). 

(4)  Location  (city  and  stata) . 
(6)  Power. 

(6)  Type  of  antenna  (ND,  DA-1,  DA-2, 
DA-N,  DA-D) . 

(7)  Time  of  operation. 

(8)  Class  of  station. 

(9)  Whether  or  not  the  assignment  16  In 
operation  as  notified. 

154.  With  respect  to  (9)  the  foUowing  an- 
notations will  be  used : 

155.  (1)  "(under  construction)":  this  In- 
dicates a  new  station  which  has  not  been 
notified  as  in  operation. 

156.  (U)    "(P.O.:   )":   this  is  for  the 

purpose  of  indicating  the  present  character- 
Utics  of  an  existing  asMgnment  modified  by 
a  subsequent  notification,  whose  operation 
with  the  new  characteristics  has  not  been 
notified.  Where  a  change  in  frequency  Is  In- 
volved, the  listing  of  the  assignment  under 
the  new  frequency  will  have  the  annotation 

"(P.O.;  kHz)"  and  the  listing  under 

the  existing  frequency  will  have  the  anno- 
tation "(Vide kHz)"  showing  the  fre- 
quency of  the  proposed  operation. 

157.  (Ul)   "(PJ».;  .  Ni.  #— )":  this 

is  for  the  purpoee  of  Indicating  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  previously  notified  assignment 
when  it  is  modified  by  notification  of  changed 
characteristics  before  the  notiflcati<»i  of  the 
date  of  commencement  of  operation  of  the 
previous  assignment. 

158.  (b)  The  llsta  to  be  exchanged  In  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  1,  sub-paragraph 
(a)  of  this  Section  will  Include  every  assign- 
ment starting  with  the  informatton  con- 
tained in  the  Appendix  attached  to  the  Rec- 
ommendations of  the  North  American 
Regional  Broadcasting  Engineering  Meeting. 
January  30,  1941,  as  modified  by  subsequent 
notifications  up  to  and  including  those  set 
forth  in  the  last  Notification  List  of  both 
Parties  sent  on  or  before  the  day  preceding 
the  date  of  entry  into  force  of  this  Agree- 
ment, and  as  modified  by  the  provisions  of 
the  Agreement  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  United  Mexican  States  Con- 
cerning Radio  Broadcasting  In  the  Standard 
Broadcasting  Band,  Mexico,  DT.,  January  29, 
1957.  and  as  further  modified  by  the  asslgn- 
menta contained  in  Annexes  to  this  Agree- 
ment. Thoee  notified  asslgnmenta  which  have 
not  been  accepted  will  be  marked  with  the 
appropriate  notation,  such  as  "objection", 
"reservation",  "being  processed",  etc.,  and 
they  vrtll  be  treated  in  accordance  with  the 
procedure  contained  in  this  Agreement. 

159.  (c)  Each  Contracting  Party  will  trans- 
mit Ite  commenta  to  the  other  no  latar  than 
six  months  after  both  Parties  have  received 
the  respective  llsta.  Such  commenta  may  In- 
clude any  questions  either  Party  has  with 
respect  to  any  asslgnmenta  included  in  the 
list  of  the  other  Party.  Any  questions  which 
may  arise  virtth  respect  to  either  the  asslgn- 
menta listed  or  with  respect  to  their  oper- 
ating characteristics  will  be  resolved  by  ref- 
erence to  the  Information  used  In  prepara- 
tion of  the  list  as  set  forth  In  paragraph  1. 
sub-paragraph  (b)  of  this  Section,  or  by  con- 
sultation. 

160.  (d)  When  both  Parties  have  agreed 
upon  the  asslgnmenta  which  should  be  con- 


tained in  each  list,  both  llsta  wUl  be  adopted 
officially  and  will  constitute  the  Official  List 
of  Asslgnmenta  of  both  Parties.  Such  adop- 
tion will  be  made  by  an  exchange  of  letters 
between  the  respective  communications 
Agencies  of  the  two  Parties.  Immediately 
thereafter  copies  of  such  Llsta  will  be  for- 
warded by  both  Parties  to  the  Notification- 
Exchange  Agency  for  the  purpose  of  being 
registered  as  the  Official  List  c^  Asslgnmenta. 

161.  (e)  If  either  Contracting  Party  has 
failed  to  supply  all  or  a  part  of  the  Supple- 
mentary Information  referred  to  in  para- 
graphs 2  and  3  of  Section  A  of  Article  XV 
concerning  any  assignment  notified  before 
the  day  prior  to  the  date  this  agreement 
enters  into  force,  such  party  will  supply  said 
Supplementary  Information  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible based  upon  the  first  edition  of  the  Offi- 
cial List.  To  that  effect,  such  Party  will  pro- 
ceed In  the  following  order:  - 

162.  (1)  Partlctilar  asslgnmenta  specified 
l>y  the  othw  Party  In  a  list  to  be  furnished 
after  this  Agreement  enters  Into  force. 

163.  (11)  Asslgnmenta  within  62  miles 
(100  kms)  of  the  common  border. 

164.  (Ill)  Other  asslgnmenta  that,  due  to 
their  natxire,  are  capable  of  causing  objec- 
tionable Interference  to  asslgnmenta  of  the 
other  Party. 

165.  (Iv)  The  remaining  asslgnmenta. 
2.  Revision  of  the  Official  List. 

166.  (a)  After  adoption  ot  the  Offldal  Ust 
m  accordance  with  paragraph  1,  sub-para- 
graph (d)  of  this  Section,  the  Contracting 
Parties  wlU  exchange  yearly  editions  of  the 
Official  List  through  the  Notification-Ex- 
change Agency.  Each  edition  of  the  Ust  will 
consist  of  the  original,  or  master,  List  of 
Asslgnmenta  of  both  Parties,  as  modified  by 
subsequent  notifications  of  new  asslgnmenta, 
and  modification  and  deletion  of  existing  as- 
slgnmenta. The  Indlvldvial  listings  of  asslgn- 
menta contained  in  the  editions  of  the  List 
shall  be  In  accordance  with  paragraph  1, 
sub-paragra^Ai  (a)  of  this  Section. 

167.  (b)  Every  six  months,  each  Contract- 
ing Party  will  forward  to  the  other  Party  a 
supplementary  list  containing  notifications 
made  during  that  six-mcmth  period.  Such 
supplenaentary  list  will  be  forwarded  within 
one  month  after  the  close  of  each  six-month 
period. 

PART  7  ;  RATIFICATION,  ENTXT  INTO  FORCE,  DURA- 
TION, AND  TBUONATION 

Article  XVII 
Ratification 

168.  This  Agreement  shall  be  subject  to 
ratification  by  both  of  the  Contracting  Par- 
ties In  accordance  with  their  respective  con- 
stitutional procedures. 

ArticU  XVIll 
Entry  Into  Force  and  Duration 

A.  Entry  Into  Force. 

169.  This  Agreement,  which  replaces  the 
Agreement  of  January  29,  1957,  wlU  enter 
Into  force  on  the  date  of  exchange  erf  In- 
strumente  of  ratification.  The  exchange  of 
Instrumenta  of  ratification  shall  be  carried 
out  in  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Duration. 

170.  1.  This  Agreement  shall  remain  In 
force  for  a  period  of  five  years,  unless,  before 
the  end  of  such  period,  it  U  terminated  pur- 
suant to  Article  XIX,  or  is  replaced  by  a  new 
agreement  between  the  Contracting  Parties. 

171.  2.  If  not  replaced  by  a  new  agreement, 
or  If  not  terminated  at  the  expiration  of  the 
aforesaid  five-year  period  In  accordance  with 
Article  xrx,  this  Agreement  shall  remain  In 
force  indefinitely  thereafter  until  replaced 
by  a  new  agreement  between  the  Contracting 
Parties  or  until  terminated  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Article  XIX. 

Article  XIX 
Termination 

172.  A.  Either  of  the  Contracting  Parties 
may  terminate  this  Agreement  by  a  written 
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notlc*  of  termination  to  the  other  Party 
through  diplomatic  channels.  The  termina- 
tion shall  take  effect  one  year  after  the  date 
of  receipt  of  such  notice. 

173.  B.  If  either  of  the  Contracting  Parties 
considers  that  the  other  Is  acting  or  has  acted 
in  a  manner  Incompatible  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Agreement,  consultations  shall  take 
place  between  the  Parties  concerning  the 
matter.  In  the  event  that  such  consultations 
do  not  result  In  a  solution  of  the  problem  to 
the  satisfaction  of  both  Parties,  the  com- 
plaining Party  may  proceed  to  terminate  thU 
Agreement.  The  termination  shall  take  effect 
ninety  days  after  the  date  of  receipt  of  the 
written  notice  thereof. 

Article  XX 


Revision 

174.  Changes  In  and  additions  to  the  tech- 
nical standards.  Including  the  conductivity 
maps  and  the  propagation  curves,  and  In  the 
notification  procedure  may  be  effected 
through  diplomatic  channels  when  such 
changes  and  additions,  embodied  In  amend- 
ments or  supplements  to  the  appropriate 
Parts  or  Annexes,  prepared  Jointly  by  desig- 
nated offlclaJs  of  the  two  Contracting  Parties, 
have'Tlfeen  approved  by  the  administrative 
Tigeneyor  department  of  each  Party  having 
Jurisdiction  over  broadcasting  matters. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  the  respective  Pleni- 
potentiaries have  signed  this  Agreement. 

Done  at  Mexico  City,  Dlstrlto  Federal,  in 
duplicate,  in  the  Spanish  and  English  lan- 
guages, each  having  equal  authenticity,  this 
11th  day  of  December,  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  sixty  eight. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

FX7I.TON    nUSMAN, 

Ambaasttdor  ExtrtMrdinary  and  PlenU 
potentiary. 
For  the  Oovemment  of  the  United  Mexi- 
can States, 

Joex  Antonio  Paoii.la   Secttka, 
Secretary    of    Communicationt    and 
Transportation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
basic  purpose  of  these  related  agreements 
la  to  minimize  and  control  objectional 
interference  by  stations  in  one  country 
to  stations  in  the  other. 

The  two  treaties  replace  the  1957 
agreement  which  took  the  committee  3 
years  to  approve  because  of  controversy 
over  the  prohibition  on  presimrise  and 
postsunset  operations  by  certain  Amer- 
ican daytime  stations  operating  on  Mex- 
ican clear  channels. 

The  first  of  these  agreements — on 
broadcasting — is  an  improved  version  of 
the  old.  It  deals  with  channel  assign- 
ments, power,  directional  antennas, 
classes  of  station,  engineering  standards, 
notification,  and  other  technical  matters. 
The  second  agreement— on  presunrise- 
postsunset  operations — removes  the  con- 
troversy from  the  old  by  permitting  such 
operations. 

The  committee  had  a  public  hearing 
Btoy  27  at  which  the  Department  of  SUte 
and  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission testified  strongly  in  favor.  A 
number  of  communications  from  the  in- 
dustry were  received— all  in  favor  of  the 
agreements.  Not  a  single  objection  was 
registered. 

New  agreements  are  needed  since  the 
old  one  and  a  protocol  extending  it  ex- 
pired December  31,  1967.  There  Is  no 
present  treaty  obligation  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  on  this  subject. 
The  new  agreements  will  run  for  5 
years  but  continue  in  effect  until  replaced 
by  a  new  one  or  unless  a  1-year  written 


notice  of  termination  is  submitted  by  one 
of  the  parties,  so  the  present  hiatus  will 
not  recur. 

I  ask  the  Senate  to  give  its  advice  and 
consent  to  ratification  of  these  agree- 
ments. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  in- 
serted at  this  point  in  the  Record  por- 
tions of  the  committee  report  on  this 
matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  committee  report  <Ex.  Rept. 
No.  7)  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD,  as  follows : 

MAIM    PUKPOSB 

These  agreements  concern  the  use  of  the 
standard  broadcast  band  by  the  United 
States  and  Mexico. 

The  first  agreement,  referred  to  as  the 
broadcasting  agreement,  governs  this  use  by 
Identifying  and  distributing  channels,  estab- 
lishing classes  of  stations,  prescribing  tech- 
nical standards,  priorities,  and  procedures  so 
as  to  mlnlnUze  Interference  problems  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  In  general,  It  Is  very 
similar  to  the  19S7  broadcasting  agreement 
which  It  replaces. 

The  second  agreement,  referred  to  as  the 
presunrlse/ postsunset  agreement,  permits 
daytime  stations  to  operate  for  certain  lim- 
ited periods  before  sunrise  and  after  sunset 
under  regulations  set  forth  in  the  agree- 
ment. This  win  allow  for  uniform  sign-on 
and  sign-off  times  for  U.S.  daytime  stations 
operating  on  Mexican  clear  channels.  This 
agreement  Is  tied  to  the  first  one  In  that  It 
can  be  effective  only  so  long  as  the  former 
remains  In  effect. 

BACKOaOCND 

The  pending  two  agreements  replace  an 
earlier  agreement  which  was  signed  on  Jan- 
uary 29,  19S7.  entered  into  force  on  June  9, 
1961.  and  expired  on  June  9,  1966.  It  was  re- 
vived and  continued  In  effect  imtll  December 
31,  1967.  by  a  protocol  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  June  21,  1966.  A  second  protocol  which 
would  have  continued  It  in  effect  until  De- 
cember 31,  1968,  was  not  acted  on  by  the 
conunittee  since  final  negotiations  on  the 
new  agreements  were  in  process. 

The  new  agreements  were  signed  on  De- 
cember 11.  1968.  after  more  than  2  years  of 
negotlaUons.  While  legally  there  has  been 
no  treaty  obligation  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  since  expiration  of  the 
first  protocol,  both  countries  have  continued, 
according  to  the  Department  of  State,  "so 
far  as  administratively  permissible,  to  con- 
duct their  broadcasting  activities  In  de  /acta 
recognition  of  the  provisions  of  the  1987 
agreement." 

The  1967  agreement  took  almost  3  years 
to  obtain  Senate  approval  because  of  opposi- 
tion to  a  provision  which  prohibited  pre- 
sunrlse and  postsunset  operations  by  day- 
time stations  In  the  United  States  operating 
on  Mexican  clear  channels.  As  already  noted, 
the  second  of  the  new  agreements  relaxes 
this  prohlbiUon. 

coMMrrrcx  action  and  kecommknoation 
On  May  27,  1969,  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  held  a  public  hearing  on  the 
treaUes  and  received  the  endorsements  of  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission.  The  record  of  the 
hearing  is  appended  to  this  report  together 
with  those  communications  which  the  com- 
mittee was  specifically  asked  to  Include.  In 
addition,  the  committee  received  many  other 
communications  from  Industry  representa- 
tives, all  of  them  supporting  the  agreements. 
Neither  the  committee  nor  the  Department 
of  State  nor  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  knows  of  any  opposition  to 
them.  Moreover,  throughout  the  negotiations 
the  American  delegation  was  assisted  by  rep- 
resenutlves  of  the  broadcasting  Industry. 
Since  the  agreements  are  technical  in  na- 


ture the  committee  has  necessarily  relied  on 
the  testimony  presented  to  it  In  recommend- 
ing favorable  action.  Tlie  positive  benefits 
flowing  from  the  broadcasting  agreement 
were  summarized  by  former  Ambassador 
James  J.  Wadsworth,  Commissioner,  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  as  follows : 

1.  A  number  of  class  IV  (local  channel) 
stations  located  within  63  miles  of  the 
United  States/Mexican  border,  have  been 
precluded  by  the  terms  of  the  previous  agree- 
ment from  Increasing  daytime  power,  an  op- 
portunity afforded  other  stations  in  this  class 
by  Federal  Communications  Commission 
rules.  The  new  agreement  provides  machinery 
under  which  power  Increases  of  the  border 
stations  may  be  effectuated. 

2.  A  new  full- time  operation  is  permitted 
on  540  kllohertz,  a  Mexican  clear  channel,  In 
Florida,  an  area  where  such  operation  was 
precluded  under  the  predecessor  agreement, 
and  some  minor  gains  have  been  achieved 
with  respect  to  the  conditions  of  operation 
of  full-time  stations  permitted  in  the  United 
States  on  other  Mexican  clear  channels  under 
the  predecessor  agreement. 

3.  Many  outstanding  objections  of  long 
standing  regarding  station  assignments  In 
both  countries  have  been  resolved,  and  sat- 
isfactory solutions  have  been  reached  In  a 
number  of  cases  with  respect  to  proposed  use, 
of  certain  frequencies  In  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  United  States. 

4.  Its  ImpUmentatlon  should  reduce  the 
number  of  conflicts  which,  under  the  pred- 
ecessor agreement  sometimes  resulted  from 
a  lack  of  agreement  on  engineering  standards 
applicable  to  particular  station  assignments, 
or  from  a  lack  of  sufficient  Information  as  to 
the  particulars  of  si>eclflc  assignments. 

5.  No  existing  station  will  be  required  to 
change  frequency  or  other  conditions  of 
operation  upon  entry  into  force  of  the  new 
agreement. 

The  benefits  from  the  preeunrlse/postsun- 
set  agreement  are  self-evident. 

Another  Improvement  in  both  treaties  is 
the  provision  concerning  duration  and  ex- 
piration. As  did  the  predecessor  agreement, 
they  run  for  5  years  after  entry  Into  force 
but,  unlike  it,  continue  to  remain  In  force 
until  such  time  as  replaced  by  a  new  agree- 
ment or  unless  terminated  by  a  1-year  writ- 
ten notice  from  either  party  to  the  other 
party.  This  places  these  agreemente  on  the 
same  basis  as  the  North  American  Regional 
Broadcasting  Agreement  (NARBA)  to  which 
Mexico  Is  not  a  party  but  which  for  the 
United  States  complements  the  agreements 
now  before  the  Senate.  This  will  avoid  future 
hiatuses  such  as  the  present  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico.  On  June  10,  the 
committee  ordered  the  agreements  reported 
to  the  Senate. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  committee  It  is  Im- 
portant that  this  hiatus  be  ended.  The  com- 
mittee concurs  with  the  views  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  the  industry  that  these 
agreements  deserve  Senate  approval  and  rec- 
ommends that  the  Senate  give  Its  advice  and 
consent  to  ratification. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  ? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  state  whether  or  not  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  was 
consulted  on  this  matter? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  and  it  gave  its 
approval.  There  was  no  objection  what- 
soever. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  agreements  be  considered  as 
having  passed  through  the  various  par- 
liamentary stages  up  to  and  including  the 
presentation  of  the  resolution  of  ratifi- 
cation. 
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The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  agreements  will  be  con- 
sidered as  having  passed  through  their 
various  parliamentary  stages  up  to  and 
including  the  presentation  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  ratification,  which  will  be  read  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
RssoLimoN  or  Ratification 

Resolved,  (two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
»nt  concurring  therein).  That  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  two 
separate  but  related  agreements  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  United 
Mexican  States,  signed  at  Mexico  City  on 
December  11,  1968,  namely: 

(1)  an  agreement  concerning  radio  broad- 
casting In  the  standard  broadcasting  band 
(636-1606  kHz),  and 

(2)  an  agreement  concerning  the  opera- 
tion of  broadcasting  staUons  In  the  stand- 
ard band  (635  kHz) ,  during  a  limited  period 
prior  to  sunrlss  ("pre-sunrlse")  and  after 
sunset  ("post-sunset"). 

(EkecuUve  B,  91st  Congress,  1st  session.) 

TTNANIMOtrS-CONSENT    AC«kEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  aa  this 
matter  take  place  after  the  vote  on  the 
pending  bill,  the  supplemental  appropri- 
ations bill.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  return  to  the  consideration 
of  legislative  business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business.        

SECOND     SUPPLEMENTAL     APPRO- 
PRIATION ACT,    1969 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  11400)  making  supple- 
mental £«jproprlatlons  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1969,  and  for  other  piu- 
poses. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  subcommittee  of  which  I  am 
chairman  conducted  hearings  aa  the  bill 
before  us  over  a  period  extending  from 
April  14  imtll  May  20.  There  are  1,376 
pages  of  those  hearings.  During  that  pe- 
riod there  was  no  request  from  any  source 
to  include  moneys  for  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  operations,  there  was  no 
budget  estimate,  and  there  was  no  indi- 
cation from  the  executive  branch  of  Its 
desire  to  have  such  moneys  included.  I 
say  again,  there  was  no  budget  request. 
Moreover,  there  were  no  moneys  for  this 
purpose  in  the  act  when  It  reached  the 
Senate  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives,  there   were   no  hearings   by   the 
House  on  this  item,  and  there  were  no  re- 
quests before  the  other  body  for  such 
funds.  As  a  consequence,  the  subcommit- 
tee not  only  had  no  evidence  before  It 
which  would  justify  the  need  for  an  ad- 
ditional appropriation  for  this  purpose; 
it  also  had  no  request  for  the  funds. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  during  the  mark- 
up in  full  committee  on  this  bill  that  the 
matter  was  first  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  members  who  were  present. 
I  had  received  a  letter  on  that  very  day 


from  the  distinguished  and  able  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  ,  re- 
questing an  additional  $55  million.  That 
was  my  first  Introduction  to  the  desire 
on  the  part  of  Members  of  this  body  for 
consideration  by  the  committee  of  funds 
for  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 

At  that  committee  meeting  the  able 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr,  Case) 
presented  the  matter  on  behalf  of  him- 
self and  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  .  I  stated  then  what  I  have  stated 
now:  The  committee  had  no  budget  esti- 
mate, no  testimony  and  no- information 
on  which  to  base  a  judgment.  This  does 
not  mean  that  worthy  programs  cannot 
be  brought  before  the  committee  at  the 
11th  hour.  It  does  not  mean  that  at  all.  I 
am  not  saying  that  just  because  we  have 
no  budget  estimate  on  an  item,  no  re- 
quest from  the  executive  branch  for 
moneys,  or  no  hearings  on  an  item,  that 
such  item  is  not  a  perfectly  laudable  one 
and  that  moneys  would  not  be  justified 
therefor. 

I  am  saying  that  after  the  subcom- 
mittee had  worked  night  and  day  over  a 
long  period  of  time,  had  listened  to  wit- 
nesses and  pored  over  the  testimony 
and,  after  having  weighed  the  facts  ad- 
duced, had  decided  on  the  final  figure 
$4,456  million — which  really  amounts  to 
about  $4.40  for  every  minute  since  Jesus 
Christ  was  bom — we  were  presented  with 
a  request  at  the  11th  hour  to  add  $55 
million,  which  is  not  hay,  either.  Never- 
theless, I  am  not  saying  that  the  pro- 
gram is  not  a  good  one. 

But  to  come  before  the  committee  and 
ask  for  this  kind  of  appropriation  with- 
out justification  other  than  a  letter  from 
the  conference  of  mayors  Is,  I  think,  a 
little  more  than  one  could  expect  of  the 
committee.  The  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastore),  who  Is  one  of  the 
top-ranking  members  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, was  present.  He  gave  informa- 
tion to  the  committee  that  $7.5  million 
could  be  effectively,  efficiently,  and  eco- 
nomically utilized  for  the  program,  and 
he  urged  that  at  least  that  amount  be 
added.  That  being  the  case,  I  suggested 
that  the  committee  accept  an  Incresise  of 
$7.5  million  and  that  the  remainder  of 
the  money  requested  be  rejected. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  ap- 
peared to  think,  I  believed  at  that  time, 
that  that  would  be  a  fair  approach  to 
the  matter  and  the  most  that  could  be 
hoped  for  under  the  circumstances,  and 
the  committee  agreed  on  that  figure.  Mr. 
Pastore  wanted  more  than  $7.5  million, 
but  he  also  was  realistic  concerning  the 
circumstances. 

Thus,  today,  we  have  come  to  the  fioor 
with  $7.5  million  in  the  bill,  and  it  is 
again  proposed  that  we  raise  the  amoimt 
to  the  full  figure  of  $55  million,  an  in- 
crease over  the  committee  figure  of  $47.5 
million,  or  approximately  $1  for  every 
minute  since  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  was 
President. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corp  program,  Mr.  President.  I 
have  had  some  very  good  reports  from 
my  State  concerning  the  activities  of 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  and  so, 
therefore.  I  support  the  progrsun. 

So,  on  the  day  before  yesterday,  I  met 
with  representatives  of  the  Labor  De- 


partment and  asked  them,  "What  do 
you  need?  What  can  you  effectively,  effi- 
ciently, and  economically  utilize  for  this 
program?  State  it.  State  what  you  need. 
Lay  it  on  the  table." 

The  answer  was,  "We  can- utilize  $10 
million." 

I  did  not  make  the  suggestion  as  to 
what  figure  they  should  state.  I  did  not 
think  that  was  my  business  to  do  that. 
I  said,  "What  do  you  need?" 

Here  is  a  request  now  for  $55  million. 
I  said  to  them,  "What  can  you  use?  No 
matter  what  it  is,  tell  me  what  it  is.  Lay 
it  on  the  line." 
They  said.  "$10  miUion." 
I  said,  "Give  me  a  letter  to  that  effect. 
Before  I  received  that  letter,  the  dls- 
tlngiUshed    Senator    from    New    York 
knew  what  was  in  that  letter.  This  is  not 
said  In  derogation  of  him  at  all;  yet  h^ 
received,  or  at  least  saw,  a  copy  of  my 
letter.  There  was  no  Indication  on  the 
letter  that  a  copy  was  being  sent  to  any- 
one else.  But  he  did  receive  a  copy  of  it 
before  I  had  even  opened  the  envelope 
to  read  what  was  in  it,  he  indicated  to 
me  in  conversation  that  he  knew  its  con- 
tents. Of  course,  the  Labor  people  will 
hear  about  that.  That  is  just  an  aside  at 
the  moment. 

But  in  that  letter,  it  is  stated  that  the 
Department  can  effectively  utUize  an  ad- 
ditional $10  million.  I  will  read  the  letter 
In  its  entirety.  It  is  dated  Jime  17: 

Dear  Senator  Byrd:  This  letter  Is  written 
In  response  to  your  request  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor's  poslUon  in  connection  with 
a  proposed  supplemental  appropriation  to 
be  made  available  for  use  In  the  1969  sum- 
mer NYC  program. 

The  Department,  after  surveying  Its  Re- 
gional Offices,  estimates  that  It  could  effec- 
tively utilize  an  additional  $10  million.  These 
additional  funds  would  provide  24,000  addi- 
tional Job  opportunities  for  youth  In  the 
summer  NYC  program.  When  added  to  funds 
already  available  for  the  NYC  program  thU 
year,  the  Department  will  have  available  ap- 
proximately $149  million  and  approximately 
360.000  slots.  „.„„., 

This  compares  to  $126,676,730  and  340.043 
slots  available  for  summer  NYC  last  year 
and  represents  an  Increase  over  last  year  of 
approximately  20.000  Job  opportunities. 

The  NYC  program  operates  In  over  1.000 
Individual  projects  across  the  country.  Op- 
erations have  already  begun  In  some  States 
and  are  about  to  commence  In  the  remainder 
of  States. 

The  program  becomes  less  flexible  as  the 
commencement  of  operations  approaches- 
staff  has  been  hired,  arrangements  for  work 
stations,  supervision,  etc.  have  been  made. 
However,  the  Labor  Department  estimates 
that  meaningful  work  opportunities  could 
be  provided  for  the  additional  20.000  youth 
If  funds  were  made  available  in  late  June. 
Pour  thousand  of  these  additional  slots 
would  provide  the  same  level  of  opportunities 
as  m  the  1968  summer  and  the  additional 
16  000  would  provide  for  some  of  the  press- 
ing needs  of  particularly  the  larger  urban 
areas. 

Sincerely, 

Arnold  R.  Weber. 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Manpoicer. 


Mr.  President,  so,  here  in  the  letter 
is  the  statement  clearly  stating  that  the 
Department  can  effectively  utilize  an  ad- 
ditional SIO  mlUlon. 

I  recognize  the  fact,  as  the  Senator 
from  New  York  has  stated,  that  the 
mayors  of  cities  are  closer  to  the  local 
situations  than  are  the  people  in  the 
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Department  of  Labor.  But  in  looking  at 
the  letter  written  by  the  conference  of 
mayors  and  signed  by  John  Ounther,  ex- 
ecutive director,  I  find  that  the  confer- 
ence says: 

We  have  made  Inquiries  aa  to  the  cities' 
1969  needs  for  summer  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  slots  beyond  those  allocated  to  them 
to  date.  The  information  we  have  received 
from  the  flfty  largest  cities  shows  that  the 
total  number  of  additional  slots  that  these 
cities  could  effectively  utilize  this  summer 
U  73.383. 

It  goes  on  to  say: 

On  the  basis  of  our  contacts  with  • 
sample — 

It  does  not  say  how  much  of  a  sample 
or  how  many  cities,  whether  two,  three, 
one.  or  six  cities.  It  simply  says  "a  sam- 
ple." 

Continuing  reading — 

On  the  basis  of  ovur  contacts  with  a  sample 

of  the  smaller  cities,  we  estimate  their  need 

and  capacity  to  utilize  additional  slots  to  be 

*  60   peroent   above    their    present   allocation. 

-Thls*w«uld  mean  an  addlUonal  67,313  slots 

needed  by  the  smaller  cities. 

So  the  estimate  herein  is  based  on  a 
sample.  And  how  was  the  estimate  ar- 
rived at?  We  are  not  told. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that,  as  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  having  the  respon- 
sibility for  trying  to  manage  this  bill  on 
the  floor,  I  cannot,  in  good  conscience, 
offer  to  accept  more  money  than  the 
responsible  agency  has  indicated  it  can 
effectively  utilize.  That  amount  is  $10 
mllllcm.  I  am  willing  to  accept  that 
amoimt. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  will  be  disappointed.  I  am  sure  that 
he  would  hope  to  see  a  larger  amount 
accepted.  But  I  think  I  must  say  that 
when  we  get  this  in  conference  we  will 
do  exceedingly  well  if  we  are  able  to 
come  out  with  $5  million,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  there  were  no  budget  estimates, 
no  hearings  In  either  body,  and  no  fund- 
ing requests  before  either  the  House  or 
the  Senate  committee. 

This  Is  a  tough  battle  we  shall  be 
waging.  However,  I  am  willing  to  accept, 
on  behalf  of  the  committee — and  I  have 
discussed  it  with  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  MuNDT)— the  full  amount  of 
$10  million  which  can  be  effectively  uti- 
lized, and  this  will  be  $2.5  million  over 
the  amount  allowed  by  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

If  the  Department  has  said  it  could 
utilize  $15  million,  I  would  have  offered 
to  accept  that  figure.  If  it  had  said  $20 
million,  I  probably  would  have  done  so, 
because  I  know  that  there  are  many 
Senators  other  than  myself  who  support 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program. 
Even  though  the  committee  is  at  a  dis- 
advantage, in  that  it  had  no  evidence  on 
the  matter  during  the  hearings,  no  op- 
portunity to  ask  questions  there,  and  no 
supporting  witnesses  before  it,  I  still  am 
willing,  therefore,  to  accept  the  amount 
which  the  Department  stated  it  could 
utilize. 

It  said  it  could  effectively  utilize  $10 
million  and  I  am  willing  to  accept  that. 

I  hope  that  the  Senator  will  agree  to 
the  figure  and  that  we  can  go  to  confer- 
ence with  $10  million. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  3rield? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  First  of  all,  a  great 
deal  of  quiet  diplomacy  has  taken  place 
with  reference  to  the  item  which  we  are 
discussing  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
today.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  first  con- 
tact with  this  subject  came  through  a 
letter  I  received  from  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits).  I  did  not  Ulk 
with  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  The  figures 
I  had  were  figures  contained  in  the  let- 
ter I  received  from  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  I  not  only  spoke  to  him  on  the 
phone,  but  also  to  members  of  his  staff.  I 
suggested  at  that  time  that  possibly  the 
best  way  to  initiate  this  subject  before 
the  committee  was  to  have  it  sponsored 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Case). 

That  is  the  historical,  chronological 
order  of  what  took  place. 

Now,  if  my  good  friend  from  New  York 
persists  in  his  amendment  for  the  $55 
million,  naturally  I  shall  vote  for  it, 
because  he  knows  how  sympathetic  I  am 
to  this  kind  of  program. 

I  have  listened  to  his  rationale,  and 
he  is  always  very  rational  and  logical.  I 
think  the  money  can  be  wisely  spent, 
even  the  $55  million.  But  we  are  here 
today  not  to  win  a  battle;  we  are  here 
to  win  a  war.  This  is  an  unbudgeted  item. 
It  did  not  come  up  by  way  of  a  Senate 
document,  nor  did  it  come  up  by  way 
of  a  budgetary  estimate. 

So  when  we  were  debating  this  mat- 
ter within  the  full  conunittee  on  the 
markup,  I  realized  that  there  was  little 
sympathy  for  the  $55  million.  I  am  not 
saying  this  for  any  partisan  reason;  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  objections  came 
more  from  the  Senator's  side  of  the  aisle 
within  the  composition  of  that  commit- 
tee than  they  did  from  our  side  of  the 
aisle.  I  realized  that  we  were  up  against 
a  very,  vei-y  serious  matter:  that  if  it 
came  to  a  vote,  in  all  probability  we 
would  not  even  carry  10  cents.  At  that 
point,  realizing,  of  course,  that  the  art  of 
ix>litics  is  always  the  achieving  of  the 
possible,  and  realizing  that  we  might  be 
doomed  to  get  nothing  as  against  the 
$55  million,  I  pointed  out  to  the  com- 
mittee that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  had 
indicated  that  the  amount  he  was  ask- 
ing for  that  he  thought  he  could  wisely 
use — this  was  based  upon  his  communi- 
cations with  the  various  departments — 
was  $7.5  million. 

So  I  injected  myself  into  the  picture. 
I  suggested  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  that  perhaps  the  best 
thing  for  us  to  do  would  be  to  take  the 
$7.5  million,  and  then,  if  he  chose  to 
pursue  it  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  he 
could  do  that.  That  is  what  is  happening 
here  now. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  friend  from  New 
York  that  here  is  'where  we  are:  We 
have  come  out  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  with  a  supplemental 
bill  that  has  a  provision  which  freezes 
in  a  cut  of  $1.9  billion,  no  matter  what 
we  do.  We  received  from  the  House  a 
bill  with  a  provision  which  stipulated 
that  we  could  not  spend  any  more  than 
$192.9  bUlion  in  fiscal  1970.  That  raises 
many,  many  problems.  I  know  what  the 


temperament  of  the  House  is.  I  have 
dealt  with  them  in  conferences.  The 
Senator  knows,  too,  because  he  has  had 
that  experience. 

I  do  not  know  what  we  are  going  to  do 
in  the  conference  on  this  matter.  I  think 
I  will  be  a  member  of  the  conference, 
because,  after  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  I  am  the  ranking  member  on 
the  Democratic  side.  I  do  not  know  what 
we  will  be  able  to  achieve  in  that  con- 
ference, but  we  will  have  a  tough  row 
to  hoe,  because  this  Is  an  unbudgeted 
item. 

The  Senator  is  suggesting  that,  inas- 
much as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  re- 
vised his  request  to  $10  million,  we 
should  accept  this  amount.  What  I  am 
afraid  of  is  that  if  the  Senator  from  New 
York  brings  the  amendment  to  a  vote, 
and  we  by  chance  lose  it,  and  there  is 
a  very  good  likelihood  that  we  could  lose, 
we  could  weaken  our  hand  In  confer- 
ence. If  the  amendment  to  raise  the 
amount  to  $55  million  were  defeated,  the 
House  conferees  would  have  the  best 
argument;  namely,  that  there  was  no 
taste  for  this  in  the  Senate.  So  rather 
than  do  that,  I  would  prefer  to  go  to  con- 
ference with  a  fresh  start. 

I  realize  that  $10  million  Is  nothing 
like  $55  million,  and  that  $10  million 
could  not  do  the  job  that  $55  mUlion 
could  do.  On  the  other  hand,  $10  million 
can  do  a  better  job  than  no  dollars  can 
do.  That  is  the  point  I  am  making. 

Without  too  much  discussion  on  the 
fioor,  without  too  much  controversy  on 
the  floor,  I  think  that  what  we  ought  to 
do  is  to  put  our  practical  minds  together 
on  this  matter  and  decide  what  oiu: 
strategy  should  be.  I  am  frank  to  say 
that  if  it  comes  to  a  vote,  I  shall  vote  for 
the  $55  million.  Whether  a  vote  against 
it  would  even  doom  the  $7.5  million,  I 
am  in  no  position  to  say.  But  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  has  made  it 
his  responsibility  to  contact  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  who,  in  fact,  is  in  charge 
and  is  the  ultimate  representative  of  the 
Grovemment  with  reference  to  the  effi- 
cacy of  this  program.  The  Secretary  has 
said  that  he  needs  $10  million,  and  let 
us  not  forget  that  he  is  an  appointee  of 
the  present  administration.  The  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  is  willing  to  ac- 
cept that  i-ecommendation  and  take  it  to 
conference.  Why  is  it  not  the  better  part 
of  judgment  at  this  moment  to  resolve  it 
in  that  way  and  let  him  accept  it  and 
let  us  take  our  chances  in  conference? 

I  win  be  on  that  conference.  I  do  not 
know  what  success  I  will  have,  but  I  will 
certainly  hold  out  for  It.  I  will  bring  out 
all  of  the  arguments  that  we  heard  ad- 
vanced by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  He  knows  I 
do  not  give  in  too  easily.  I  cannot  promise 
what  our  success  will  be,  but  I  believe, 
frankly,  that  our  chances  will  be  much 
better  If  we  accept  the  $10  million  than 
if  we  adopt  the  $55  million  figure,  and 
then  go  to  conference  and  perhaps  get 
nothing  at  all. 

I  say  this  realizing  the  fact  that  In 
some  respects  I  am  being  the  devil's  ad- 
vocate; but,  in  the  final  analysis,  I  would 
rather  take  the  $10  million  than  lose  the 
$55  million. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
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tor  from  Rhode  Island  could  never  be  the 
devil's  advocate.  I  have  served  with  him, 
and  one  could  not  have  a  better  friend 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee,  or  on 
any  other  committee,  than  John 
Pastore. 

The  Senator  knows  I  have  tremendous 
regard  for  his  judgment.  I  would  like  to 
submit  to  him  the  details  of  what  moti- 
vates me  in  saying  I  cannot  do  it.  First 
and  foremost  Is  history.  The  difference 
between  $7.5  million  and  $10  million  is 
de  minimis.  If  we  are  going  to  be  dealing 
In  those  figures,  I  say  It  makes  little  dif- 
ference. We  ere  talking  about  16,000  to 
17.000  Jobs  at  $7.5  million,  and  23,000  to 
24,000  Jobs  at  $10  million,  and  we  have  a 
need  for  136.500  certified  by  the  mayors. 
So  the  orders  of  magnitude  do  not  Jibe. 

TTien,  history  troubles  me.  I  would 
deeply  appreciate  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  in  this,  be- 
cause this  is  so  much  a  part  of  our  his- 
tory. Last  year  I  was  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  and  I  was  a  member 
of  the  conference,  through  the  great 
kindness  of  the  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell),  and 
through  the  kindness  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  him- 
self, as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  at 
that  time.  Last  year  the  Senate  voted 
$75  million  for  this  very  piu-pose,  under, 
generally  speaking,  the  same  circum- 
stances. It  was  necessary  to  get  the  con- 
ference report  rejected  by  the  Senate. 
We  successfully  did  in  that  fight,  which 
was  an  absolutely  monumental  struggle, 
In  order  to  get  $13  million,  at  long  last, 
of  that  $75  million. 

Based  upon  that  history.  I  would  be 
very  ill-advised  if  I  were  to  wash  this 
thing  out  on  that  basis.  I  know  that  if 
I  went  ahead,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  would  fight  as  hard  as  I  did.  I 
think  he  will  agree  that  I  fought  pretty 
hard. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Setuttor  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No  one  who  under- 
stands the  motivation  and  the  sincerity 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York,  as  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  does,  will 
question  him.  But,  speaking  of  de  mini- 
mis, I  would  rather  gamble  with  a  $10 
million  de  minimis  than  with  the  failure 
of  $55  million.  That  is  what  I  am  trying 
to  say. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Coming  as  I  do  from  the 
largest  city  In  the  coimtry  and  knowing 
the  temper  of  my  people,  let  me  say — and 
I  know  It  Is  a  risky  thing  to  say,  but  I 
say  it  with  my  eyes  wide  open — I  do  not 
think  the  poor  of  my  city  would  give  me 
less  than  a  95 -percent  mandate  to  fight 
for  the  $55  million  even  if  means  losing 
the  $10  million. 

I  think  that  it  is  simply  a  matter  of 
dignity.  We  are  either  substantially 
right,  or  we  are  completely  wrong,  and 
I  think  we  are  substantially  right. 

I  have  told  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  and  I  will  tell  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  that  there  Is  a  figure  less 
than  $55  million  at  which  I  am  willing  to 
be  practical,  but  it  csuinot  be  $10  million, 
and  if  that  is  the  beet  offer,  we  had 
better  Just  go  to  a  vote  and  forget  It. 


Therefore,  I  should  like  to  address  my- 
self to  some  of  the  merits  of  what  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  sug- 
gested. 

The  hearings  and  the  testimony  are 
troublesome,  and  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  makes,  in  my  judgment,  a  very 
sound  point  on  that.  Unhappily  for  all 
of  us,  this  is  endemic  in  the  kind  of 
problem  we  face  in  the  summer  job  field. 
We  even  faced  it  with  the  last  adminis- 
tration, which  was  in  office  for  a  number 
of  years,  but  also  had  no  budget  estimate 
and  there  was  no  testimony,  et  cetera. 
I  w&s  faced  with  the  same  problem  then. 

The  reason  is  that  you  do  not  mobilize 
and  understand  your  situation  until  very 
late  in  the  game.  The  numbers  of  youth 
who  will  be  around,  the  numbers  that 
private  enterprise  is  likely  to  employ, 
what  your  regular  ongoing,  year-round 
progrsims  have  been  able  to  accomplish 
in  terms  of  summer  employment — all  of 
that  information  does  not  t>ecome  ascer- 
tainable until  along  about  the  middle 
of  May  or  early  June.  So  it  is  the  kind 
of  situation  which  is  bound  to  come  to 
the  Senate,  because  that  is  where  this 
bill  is  considered  last  and  which  is  late 
blooming  as  it  were,  since  you  really  do 
not  know  the  facts  imtll  you  get  to  the 
very  end. 

This  is  not  unusual  for  this  program, 
and  I  should  like  very  much  for  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  to  follow  this. 
If  Senators  will  look  at  page  2  of  the 
committee  report,  they  will  see  that  the 
Senate  bill  is  some  $600  million  over  the 
House  bill.  The  reason,  very  logically,  is 
that,  first,  there  are  new  budget  esti- 
mates that  come  in  between  the  time  the 
House  of  Representatives  passes  its  bill 
and  the  time  the  matter  comes  before 
the  Senate;  and,  second,  there  are  other 
emergency  submissions  of  exactly  this 
character,  and  the  committee  lists  sev- 
eral: Flood  control  and  prevention;  the 
Inter-American  Development  Associa- 
tion— where  the  legislation  was  passed 
recently;  veterans  pension  and  readjust- 
ment benefits — which  are  automatic; 
medical  care  for  veterans — which  can 
never  be  anticipated  too  much  In  ad- 
vance; and  an  item  covering  fire  damage 
for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

This  is  that  kind  of  an  emergency  sub- 
mission. That  Is  the  only  basis  on  which 
I  can  put  it.  As  a  former  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  I  am  very 
sympathetic  with  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  in  his  feeling  about  the  evi- 
dence. That  is  why,  perhaps  a  little  un- 
usually, we  have  literally  put  the  case  in, 
in  facts  and  flgiu-es,  right  here  before  the 
Senate. 

I  account  for  that  only  because  we  just 
could  not  do  it  any  sooner.  There  is  no 
"latches"  involved,  as  we  lawyers  say; 
It  is  just  a  late-blooming  proposition.  In 
addition,  we  have  a  new  administration, 
and  the  Labor  Department  was  com- 
pletely preoccupied  with  its  defense  of  the 
Job  Corps  camp  closings,  so  that  it  spent 
weeks  and  weeks  on  that,  and  nolx)dy 
could  actually  get  at  this  problem.  The 
best  proof  for  that  Is  that  the  Labor  De- 
partment itself  is  very  xmcertain  about 
its  situation  because,  in  a  space  of  10 
days  to  3  weeks,  they  went  from  $7.5  mil- 
lion to  $10  million;  and  If  we  give  them 
another  2  weeks,  they  will  probably  go 


to  $20  million  or  $25  million.  This  is  a 
matter  of  getting  down  to  the  grassroots 
and  ascertaining  what  should  be  done. 

There  is  another  clue  to  what  should  be 
the  proper  amount  here,  I  noticed  with 
great  Interest  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island — though  less  so — used  in- 
terchangeably two  expressions  in  ques- 
tioning the  Labor  Department:  "What 
do  you  need?"  and  "What  can  you  use?" 
Let  us  understand,  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment is  not  passing  on  what  they  can 
use.  They  can  use  enough  money  to  give 
summer  jobs  to  1.5  million  kids,  and  they 
need  that.  The  question  is  really.  What 
can  they  operationally  absorb?  There  we 
have  a  real  difference  between  the  Laijor 
Department,  which  says  they  can  opera- 
tionally absorb  $10  million,  for  roughly 
24,000  slots,  and  the  mayors,  who  are 
the  men  on  the  groimd  administering 
these  programs,  who  say  they  can  use 
effectively  136.000  slots  and  $55  million. 

In  addition,  when  you  compare  the  fig- 
ures of  the  Labor  Department,  which 
I  did  a  little  earlier,  with  the  figures  of 
the  mayors,  we  begin  to  realize  that  the 
wideness  of  the  disparity  is  heavily  at- 
tributable to  the  fact  that  the  Labor  De- 
partment took  it  by  regions,  which  is 
bound  to  give  a  very  undue  emphasis  to 
the  larger  cities,  and  the  mayors  took 
it  city  by  city. 

For  example,  I  used  as  an  illustration 
region  No.  2,  which  includes  New  York 
City,  where  its  mayor  certifies  for  21,621 
slots,  but  the  Labor  Department  requests, 
for  the  whole  region,  only  5,413.  Obvi- 
ously, someone  is  being  shortchanged 
here. 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
the  mayors  have  established  detailed  ef- 
fective use  figures  for  the  50  largest  cities. 
I  have  not  heard  those  figures  challenged, 
though  they  have  been  in  the  Record 
since  Monday.  On  that  basis  alone,  the 
additional  requirement — leaving  the 
smaller  cities  out  altogether — is  for  72.- 
382  slots,  which  would  amount  to  a  figure 
of  about  $30  million. 

So  the  order  of  magnitude  suggested 
by  the  committee  is  really  completely  out 
of  line,  considering  the  order  of  magni- 
tude of  what,  in  my  judgment,  we  have 
proved  in  the  way  of  hard  evidence,  in 
presenting  this  issue  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  a  number  of  Senators 
are  imminently  leaving  the  city,  waiting 
only  to  vote;  and  I  hope  very  much  that 
we  can  get  to  a  vote  very  promptly.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoi"um. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  vote,  as  soon  as  the  majority 
leader  and  the  manager  of  the  bill  are 
ready. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  wishes  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  speak  briefly  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  iMr.  JAvrrs>  and 
the  dlstingruished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Nelson)  to  increase  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  to  $55  million. 

The  need  for  this  increase  is  accen- 
tuated by  the  support  it  has  been  receiv- 
ing from  the  US.  Conference  of  Mayors. 
This  support  is.  of  course,  bipartisan  and 
truly  representative  of  all  geographic 
areas. 

I  noted  with  interest  flgiires  furnished 
by  the  Conference  of  Mayors  showing  the 
need  for  72.382  slots  for  youths  In  major 
cities  and  the  need  for  67,313  slots  for 
youths  in  smaller  cities.  In  my  home 
State,  the  need  has  been  indicated  for 
388  additional  slots  In  Oklahoma  City  and 
69  in  Tulsa.  Figures  for  the  other  13  pro- 
grams in  Oklahoma  are  not  available; 
howevefr-with  the  nationwide  increase  in 
nMd,  I  AID  certain  that  additional  funds 
are  needed  for  these  programs  in  smaller 
communities. 

There  are  few.  If  any.  needs  more 
urgent,  or  objectives  more  desirable,  than 
that  of  helping  the  disadvantaged  youth 
of  this  Nation.  To  recognize  and  meet 
that  need  Is  not  only  the  right  thing  to 
do;  It  is  the  smart  thing  to  do  as  well. 

Investment  in  these  yoimg  people 
through  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
program  can  make  the  difference  between 
a  life  of  fr\istrati<»i  and  a  life  that  Is 
meaningful.  This  amendment  tnaly  in- 
volves an  Investment  and  not  an  expendi- 
ture. Our  favorable  experience  with  the 
OI  bill  is  a  good  example  of  such  an  in- 
vestment and  how  it  pays  back  great 
dividends  to  the  Nation,  not  to  mention 
Increased  tax  revenues. 

The  investment  called  for  is  only  $400 
per  individual,  which  will  enable  young 
people  to  learn  valuable  skills  and  pro- 
vide a  viable  alternative  to  idleness  on 
the  streets.  Those  who  sense  the  future 
with  optimism  are  not  likely  to  turn  with 
despair  from  the  present. 

Let  us  think,  therefore,  not  in  terms 
of  "paying  a  price,"  but  In  terms  of  mak- 
ing an  Investment  In  our  own  future  as 
well  as  In  the  future  of  these  young  peo- 
ple who  will  be  served  by  this  amendment. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris) 
who  speaks  as  a  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  and 
who  comes  from  a  State  that  has  a  tre- 
mendously rural  population,  for  support- 
ing the  amendment.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  is  an  important  member  of 
the  Democratic  Party. 

Reference  was  made  to  the  11th  hour 
&jfn^  the  way  In  which  this  matter  was 
^^esented  to  the  committee.  I  have  al- 
ready expressed  my  deep  understanding 
of  the  problems  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

3o  many  of  us  from  the  cities  of  the 
country  are  worried  that  this  may  be  the 
nth  hour  for  the  cities.  It  is  in  an  effort 
to  make  some  ccmtribution  to  the  allevia- 
tion of  their  condition  that  could  result 
in  another  very  long  and  hot  summer 
that  I  urge  the  Senate  to  support  the 
amendment. 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  if  a  Sen- 
ator should  rise  and  seriously  suggest 
that  we  appropriate  money  for  a  space 
program  designed  to  send  men  a  third 
of  the  way  to  the  moon  and  then  leave 
them  in  space,  he  would  be  thought  ridic- 
ulous. Or  if  we  claimed  to  have  a  moon- 
landing  program,  but  appropriated  only 
enough  for  orbiting  the  earth,  we  would 
be  thought  silly. 

Yet  this  is  precisely  the  kind  of  ab- 
surdity we  have  been  practicing  for  years 
now  with  our  summer  employment  pro- 
gram. The  need  is  documented.  The  doc- 
umentation— gathered  by  the  mayors  of 
our  SO  largest  cities — is  before  the  Sen- 
ate. Distinguished  private  research  or- 
ganizations— such  as  Oreenlelgh  Asso- 
ciates— have  documented  it  as  well.  The 
summer  youth  employment  program  op- 
erated by  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
reaches  only  one-third  of  those  who  need 
jobs  in  the  tense,  hot  simimer  months. 

Which  is  more  worthy  a  goal — reach- 
ing the  moon  in  July  or  providing  oppor- 
tunity for  those  who  face  an  American 
nightmare  in  the  siuimer  streets?  Which 
is  more  crucial  to  the  health  and  welfare 
of  the  Nation — not  to  say  our  domestic 
tranquillity — the  moon,  or  Job  oppor- 
tunities? 

The  amendment  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  JAvrrs)  and  I  offer  today 
woiild  not  Itself  meet  the  need.  It  is  too 
late  to  plan  a  program  that  is  substan- 
tial. But  It  would  provide  the  funds  that 
the  mayors  of  our  leading  cities  say  they 
can  use  eCQciently,  even  at  this  late  date. 
I  urge  Senators  to  consider  the  matter 
seriously,  and  to  vote  the  needed  fimds, 
the  full  $55  million  requested  In  this 
amendment,  funds  enough  to  employ  an 
additional  136,000  young  people  this  simi- 
mer. The  need  Is  for  1,530,000  jobs.  That 
Is  a  Labor  Department  flgure  for  those 
who  will  be  14  to  21  and  imemployed  and 
from  poverty  homes  In  cities  this  sum- 
mer. The  administration  is  supplying 
funds  for  only  336.000.  The  mayors  say 
they  can  use  efficiently  funds  for  another 
136.000  Jobs.  For  these  individuals  it  can 
make  a  lifetime  of  difference. 

As  a  footnote,  one  might  point  out  that 
the  Federal  training  situation  for  yoimg 
Americans  has  not  been  helped  by  the 
shutdown  of  half  of  the  Job  Corps  pro- 
gram. About  3,000  have  left  closing  Job 
Corps  centers,  and  only  225  were  em- 
ployed in  other  programs,  according  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  by  May  24.  And 
another  9,000  who  would  normally  have 
been  recruited  and  placed  in  centers  by 
this  summer,  will  be  delayed  until  fall 
because  of  the  freeze  on  Job  Corps 
recruiting  and  processing  ordered  in 
April.  All  these  young  people  require  our 
special  concern. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
to  HH.  11400  to  provide  an  additional 
$55  million  for  Jobs  for  unemployed,  dis- 
advantaged youth  this  summer. 

The  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston)  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Eacleton)  have  informed 
Senator  Javits  and  me  that  cities  in  their 
States  can  use  funds  for  summer  youth 
Jobs  greater  than  the  figures  shown  In 
the  survey  supplied  by  the  U.S.  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors.  The  survey  was  a  con- 
servative estimate  and  there  is  certainly 


an  even  greater  need  for  summer  Jobs 
than  the  modest  sum  proposed  in  the 
pending  amendment.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  correspondence 
with  Senators  Cranstoit  and  Eagleton 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.    SUfATE, 

Washinffton.  D.C..  June  17, 1969. 
Re  amendment  to  HJl.   11400  so  aa  to  In- 
crease ninds  available  for  the  Summer 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corpa  programs. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  jAvrrs, 
Hon.  Oatxoro  Nelson, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

Deak  Senators  Jattts  and  Nelson:  You 
are  offering  an  amendment  to  HH.  11400 
which  would  Increase  the  funding  (from 
17,500,000  to  SSfi.OOCOOO)  Of  the  summer 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  Program. 

I  fully  support  your  amendment  and  will 
vote  for  it  because  I  (tm  certain  the  $7,600,- 
000  flgure  will  not  come  close  to  doing  th« 
Job  which  Is  needed  to  be  done. 

In  support  of  your  amendment  you  have 
had  a  table  prepared  by  United  States  Con- 
ference of  Mayors  which  purports  to  show 
the  1968  and  1969  enrollment  levels  In  the 
program  as  well  as  the  additional  needs  of 
the  50  largest  cities  In  the  United  States. 

The  two  Missouri  cities  on  this  list  are 
Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis  and  your  figures 
appear  as  follows : 

NEIGHBORNOOD    YOUTH    CORPS   SUMMER    PROGRAM.   SO 
LARGEST  CITIES,  ISM  AND  1969,  ENROLLMENT  LEVELS 


Summtr  1S69 

EGA 
original 

tilOCttiOH 

(in  iotis) 

MOTA 
addi- 
tional 
tlois 

Total 
all 

aOVRM 

Addi- 
tional 
raquirtd 

KjnsatCity... 
SLLouij. 

too 

1,080 

331 

754 

1,131 
1,834 

269 

0 

Kspecially  Insofar  as  St.  Louis  was  con- 
cerned, I  was  very  surprised  that  there  were 
no  additional  summer  Job  needs.  Therefore,  I 
checked  with  the  authoritative  sources  In 
both  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis  and  find  that 
the  niunber  of  additional  slots  that  those 
two  cities  could  effectively  utilize  are  as 
follows : 

Kansas  City 880 

St.  LoiUs 1.200 

If  you  plan  to  Introduce  the  table  into  the 
Coxigrtmlonal  Record,  I  would  appreciate  It 
Lf  you  would  also  Introduce  this  letter  so  as 
to  correct  the  above-mentioned  flgurea. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Thomas  F.  Eacleton, 

U^.  Senator. 

Los  Angeles.  Calif., 

May  22. 1969. 
Senator  Allen  Cranston, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

At  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Economic 
and  Youth  Opportunities  Agency,  we  are  sub- 
mitting Information  In  order,  that  Senator 
Allen  Ckanston  may  Initiate  a  supplemen- 
tary appropriations  for  jobs  for  Los  Angeles 
youth.  The  need  Is  critical.  Reports  from  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies  and  the  State  em- 
ployment service  shows  less  than  5  percent  ot 
youths  already  registered  for  jobs  from 
poverty  areas  will  find  work  with  the  current 
appropriation.  School  closes  June  20tb  and 
we  expect  thousands  more  applications.  Our 
agency  working  with  public  agencies  can  In- 
crease the  niunber  of  employed  youth  In  Fed- 
eral programs  at  eetlmated  cost  of  Ave  mil- 
lion dollars  which  includes  supervision  and 
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administration.  We  ctai  add  five  thousand 
youths  to  the  ten  thoiisand  currently  being 

planned  for. 

Manctl  Araoon,  Jr., 
Executive  Director,  EYOA. 


Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
heard  repeated  many  times  In  this 
Chamber  the  grim  statistics  on  urban 
xmemployment,  Negro  unemployment, 
school  dropouts,  and  increasing  crime. 
We  have  been  told  repeatedly  by  mayors 
and  social  scientists,  psychologists  and 
program  directors,  that  these  and  many 
other  Ills  of  our  society  are  closely  inter- 
related. Yet  we  Jiave  continued  to  con- 
d«nn  the  rise  in  urban  crime,  to  cut 
spending  for  social  welfare  programs, 
and  to  deplore  the  unrest  which  plagues 
our  land. 

Such  efforts  are  counterproductive.  If 
we  would  deal  constructively  with  social 
Ills,  we  must  take  steps  to  preserve  and 
to  extend  to  all  Americans  an  apprecia- 
tion for  the  values  which  our  Nation  has 
traditionally  upheld.  We  can  do  this  only 
by  making  all  Americans  aware  that  the 
social  system  can  adapt  and  change  Itself 
to  work  for  all  our  people. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  is  a 
program  designed  with  this  very  objec- 
tive in  mind.  Under  the  present  budge- 
tary authority.  336,000  youths  will  be 
given  meaningful  employment  this  year. 
They  will  be  employed  in  various  capacli- 
ties  working  for  the  cities  and  their 
agencies:  They  will  work  as  recreation 
directors,  laborers,  and  in  other  positions 
of  assistance  to  the  community.  They 
will  learn,  as  all  young  people  with  sum- 
mer employment  learn,  the  value  of  work 
and  the  advantage  of  a  personal  incwne. 
Many  of  them  wiU  use  their  wages  to 
help  support  their  families,  and  to 
further  their  own  or  their  siblings'  fur- 
ther education.  The  advantages  which 
they  and  the  community  will  derive  from 
this  program  cannot  be  measured  in  dol- 
lar or  social  value,  though  the  cost  to 
the  Government  can  be  measured — a 
mere  $411  per  person. 

Unfortimately,  however,  there  are  far 
more  unemployed  and  eligible  young 
people  than  there  are  positions  and  funds 
available.  The  Department  of  Labor  esti- 
mates that  more  than  1.5  million  youths 
will  be  eligible:  yet  under  present  fund- 
ing, slots  are  available  for  less  than  22 
percent,  or  336.000. 

Significantly ,  on  the  basis  of  a  request 
for  information,  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors  has  estimated  that  the  50  largest 
cities  alone  could  use  72,382  additional 
slots.  A  sample  of  smaller  cities  indicates 
that  they  could  utilize  50  percent  more 
positions  than  are  presently  allocated, 
or  an  additional  67.313  slots.  The  total 
number  of  additional  slots  which  our 
Nation's  cities  oould  make  available  this 
summer  is  thus  139.695.  At  a  cost  of  $411 
per  slot,  the  additional  funding  required 
is  thus  $55  million,  the  amount  requested 
in  the  pending  amendment. 

In  view  of  the  great  twivantage  which 
this  program  provides,  and  keeping  in 
mind  the  rather  minimal  costs  when 
compared  with  other  Government  pro- 
prams,  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  give  to  the  cities  the  amount  of  funds 
they  believe  they  can  use,  and  will  agree 
to  the  pending  amendment. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 


port Increased  funding  for  summer  activ- 
ities of  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 
This  summer  1.5  million  youths  who 
are  14  to  21  years  old  will  be  imemployed 
and  eligible  for  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  summer  programs.  But  unless  ad- 
ditional funds  are  approved  now  by  Con- 
gress, less  than  one-quarter  of  them  will 
be  able  to  participate. 

In  the  long  run,  it  would  be  a  tragic 
waste  of  resources  to  leave  these  young 
people  no  choice  but  to  spend  the  sum- 
mer months  but  on  the  street  without 
work. 

A  summer  job  gives  the  potential 
school  dropout  modest  earnings  which 
may  make  the  difference  in  whether  or 
not  he  returns  to  classes  in  the  fall.  It 
gives  him  a  chance  to  develop  pride  and 
responsibility.  It  enables  him  to  perform 
useful  work  for  the  community  which 
would  not  otherwise  be  done.  It  helps  to 
eliminate  social  and  economic  disadvan- 
tages. It  provides  an  alternative  to  the 
aimlessness.  and  dissatisfaction  and  un- 
rest— and  to  the  trend  toward  crime  and 
riots — which  have  afflicted  so  many  of  our 
youth. 

Both  for  the  practical  reason  of  de- 
creasing violence  and  for  the  moral  rea- 
son of  giving  someone  a  chance  to  be  a 
constructive  citizen,  adequate  funding  of 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  is  impor- 
tant. 

Communities  across  the  Nation  desper- 
ately need  additional  Youth  Corps  fund- 
ing. Tlie  conference  of  mayors  has  polled 
its  cities  and  concluded  that  even  at  this 
late  date  at  least  136,500  more  positions 
could  be  used  effectively,  if  funds  are  ap- 
proved within  a  short  time.  In  my  own 
State  of  Massachusetts.  Boston  requires 
814  slots.  In  many  other  cities,  the  re- 
quirement runs  into  the  thousands. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  sum- 
mer program  gives  poverty-stricken 
American  boys  and  girls  the  chance  to 
develop  the  skills  and  work  habits,  the 
education  and  work  experience  necessary 
to  compete  in  today's  job  market.  It  ben- 
efits the  community  by  supporting  work 
on  necessary  projects.  It  serves  society 
by  developing  productive  and  responsible 
and  committed  citizens. 

It  is  a  good  program,  which  urgently 
needs  our  support  as  we  face  the  up-com- 
ing, summer.  I  hope  that  the  Senate  ap- 
proves greatly  increased  funds  in  the 
supplemental  appropriation,  and  I  sup- 
port the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  send  to  the  desk  a  substitute 
amendment  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  state  the  amendment  in  the  nature 

of  a  substitute. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

strike  out  the  numeral  "$55,000,000"  and 

insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$10,000,000". 


lay  on  the  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Btrd) 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll,  and  Mr.  Aiken  voted  in  the 
afiBrmative. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion is  not  debatable.  The  clerk  wiU  pro- 
ceed with  the  roUcall. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  parliamentary  inqury. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  is  not  in  order  during  a 
rollcall.  The  clerk  will  proceed  with  the 
rollcall. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  and  con- 
cluded the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  armoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  also  armounce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy),  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf), 
the  Senator  from  Mirmesota  (Mr.  Mon- 
dale),  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  MoNTOYA),  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cranston)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman) 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  California  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  would  vote 
"nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong) 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Thurmond)  are  necessarily  absent. 
If  present  and  voting  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  would 
vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  46. 
nays  44,  as  follows : 

|No.  41Leg.) 
TEAS— 46 


.\ikpii 

Allen 

Bayh 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Cannon 

Case 

Cook 

Cooper 

Dodd 

Eagleton 

Fulbrtght 

Ooodell 

Gore 

Gravel 

Griffin 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
substitute  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  amendment  on  the  table.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  to 


AUott 

Anderson 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Church 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Dole 


Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Hughes 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javits 

Kennedy 

Magnuson 

Mathlas 

McGee 

McGovem 

Mclntyre 

Muskie 

Nelson 

NAYS— 44 

Dominlck 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Goldwater 

Oumey 

Hansen 

Holland 

Holltngs 

Hraska 

Jordan,  NO. 

Jordan,  Idaho 


Packwood 

Pell 

Percy 

Prouty 

RiblcoS 

Saxbe 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Stevens 

Symington 

Tvdlngs 

Williams,  N.J. 

Yarborough 

Young,  Ohio 


Long 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

Miller 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Pas  tore 

Pearson 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rxissell 

Smith 

Spong 
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Tower  Tounc,  N.  Dak. 

WlUiama.  IM. 

NOT  VOTINO— 10 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Montoya 


Thurmond 


So  Mr.  Javtts'  motion  to  table  the 
amendment  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia to  Mr.  Javits'  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  vote  on  the  basic  amendment 
but  first  I  wish  to  explain  to  the  Senate 
what  has  occurred.  I  shall  take  only  a 
moment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  may  we  have  order  so  Sena- 
tors will  know  what  the  Senator  is  talk- 
ing about.  

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiifGS  in  the  chair) .  The  Senate  will  be 
In  order.  

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
argxied  all  morning  and  the  Rbcord  Is 
very  complete  on  the  question  of  what  to 
do  about  summer  Jobs  for  youth.  I  pro- 
posed an  amendment  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson)  and  a  group  of  cosponsors  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  $55  million 
which  represents  138.500  simimer  jobs 
at  $411  Vlece.  which  is  based  upon  a 
survey  of  the  U.S.  conference  of  mayors. 
The  survey  sets  forth  names  and  places 
of  cities  and  the  number  of  slots  required 
for  the  50  largest  cities  and  with  supple- 
mentary data  for  smaller  cities,  all  of 
which  make  up  the  total  shown. 

The  Department  of  Labor  advised  me 
and  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Byeo)  that  it  could  effectively  use  $10 
million.  They  surveyed  the  situation  ac- 
cording to  regional  offices,  by  region,  and 
they  came  up  with  the  $10  million  fig- 
ure, which  I  think  Is  grossly  Inadequate 
and  which  the  mayors  think  is  grossly 
Inadequate. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  then 
moved  to  substitute  the  $10  million  fig- 
ure for  my  figure.  I  moved  to  table  that 
amendment,  not  out  of  any  disrespect. 
but  only  because  I  did  not  think  it  fair  to 
ask  Senators  to  vote  against  any  in- 
creased flgiue  for  the  program. 

That  measure  has  now  been  tabled 
and  so  my  amendment  comes  before  the 
Senate.  I  would  like  to  add  one  note  of 
history  so  the  Senate  will  fully  imder- 
stand  the  situation. 

Last  year.  In  1968,  we  made  a  similar 
fight.  A  similar  measure  was  bitterly 
contested  here  and  it  was  bitterly  con- 
tested in  the  conference.  It  received  the 
kind  consideration  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Russell)  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore>.  Al- 
though I  was  the  junior  member.  I  was 
a  member  of  the  conference  committee. 
We  voted  for  $75  million.  The  committee 
was  very  fair.  As  a  result  of  the  rejection 
of  one  conference  report  we  finaJly  got 
$13  million. 

I  submit,  coupling  what  we  are  trjrlng 
to  accompUsh  with  that  history,  that  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  confer- 
ence of  mayors  certifies  this  to  us  as 
the  figure  which  can  be  effectively  used, 
naming  the  50  largest  cities  and  slotting 
them  by  the  amount  to  be  made  available 
to  each  city. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Is  this  money  desig- 
nated for  those  specific  cities  or  will  it 
get  outside  of  them? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  The  money  Is  not  ear- 
marked, but  I  do  not  think  there  Is  any 
question  about  the  fact  that  the  Depart- 
ment will  administer  the  proposal  upon 
that  same  basis.  I  shall  tell  the  Senator 
why.  Their  breakdown  for  their  figures 
on  the  $10  million,  which  they  did  by  re- 
gions, bears  a  relationship  to  the  amount 
set  up  as  the  conference  of  mayors  did. 
So  the  Department  and  the  mayors  would 
agree  in  order  of  magnitude  although 
there  may  be  minor  differences. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  My  question  really  is 
whether  this  money  is  going  to  get  out 
to  the  smaller  States,  or  will  It  be  used 
for  the  larger  urban  areas? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Not  at  all.  The  mayors 
gave  us  a  figure  of  more  than  72,000  slots 
for  the  larger  cities,  and  more  than  67.000 
slots  for  the  smaller  cities. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  shall  be  a  little  repetitious  now  in 
that  I,  too,  want  to  say  a  bit  about  the 
history  of  this  measure. 

The  subcommittee  conducted  hearings 
from  April  14  through  May  20  on  this  bill. 
It  is  a  $4.4  billion  bill.  There  was  no 
budget  estimate,  there  was  no  request 
from  the  executive  branch,  and  there  was 
no  request  by  letter  from  any  member  or 
any  individual,  to  my  knowledge,  to  my 
subcommittee  asking  for  consideration 
and  addition  of  this  amount. 

On  the  day  that  we  marked  up  the  bill 
In  full  committee  I  was  first  introduced 
to  the  Idea  by  letter  from  the  distin- 
guished and  able  Senator  from  New  York 
( Mr.  JAvrrs ) .  in  which  letter  he  requested 
an  addition  of  $55  million  for  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps,  without  testimony, 
without  a  budget  estimate,  without  any 
hearings  whatsoever.  This  amount.  Inci- 
dentally, represents  approximately  $1  for 
every  minute  that  has  passed  since 
Andrew  Johnson  was  President. 

That  Is  not  to  say  that  the  program  is 
not  a  laudable  one,  not  at  all.  I  support 
the  NYC  program.  I  have  had  good  re- 
ports concerning  it  In  West  Virginia.  I 
want  to  appropriate  for  it  whatever 
moneys  can  t)e  properly  justified  and  ef- 
fectively, efficiently,  and  economically 
utilized. 

However,  I  think  I  would  not  properly 
measure  up  to  my  duty  and  responsibility 
as  the  chairman  of  the  subconunlttee 
if  I  supported  now  an  effort  to  put  into 
this  bill  $45  million  more  than  the  re- 
sponsible agency  says  it  can  effectively 
use. 

In  the  full  committee,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore).  who  is  a 
ranking  majority  memijer  of  the  sub- 
committee, stated  that  the  Department 
of  Labor  as  of  that  date  could  effectively 
utilize  $7.5  million  for  the  program.  I 
suggested  we  accept  this  figure  and  add 
it  without  any  budget  estimate,  without 
hearings,  and  without  testimony,  but 
realizing  there  are  many  Senators  here 
who  sincerely  want  to  see  some  money 
added  for  this  program. 

The  full  committee  went  along  with 
the  addition  of  $7.5  million  under  the 


circumstances.  Here  now  today  we  have 
the  request  again  for  $55  million.  On 
the  day  before  yesterday  I  asked  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  to  send  someone  to 
my  office  who  could  talk  about  this  miat- 
ter,  and  that  was  done.  I  asked  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  Labor  Department: 
"How  much  can  you  effectively  and  ef- 
ficiently and  economically  use  for  this 
program?  You  name  it.  Lay  It  on  the 
line.  Whatever  it  is,  state  it." 
He  said,  "We  can  use  $10  million." 
I  said,  "Put  it  in  writing." 
He  wrote  a  letter  and  here  it  Is: 
Dear  Senator  Btrd:  Thl«  letter  is  written 
In  response  to  your  requeat  for  the  Depart- 
ment   of    Labor's    position    In    connection 
with  a  proposed  supplemental  appropriation 
to  be  made  available  for  use  in  the  1969 
summer  NTC  program. 

The  Department,  after  surveying  its  Re- 
gional Offices — 

Mr.  President,  Senators  will  note  that 
the  Department  went  back  to  its  re- 
gional offices  following  the  action  by  the 
committee  adding  $7.5  million.  I  shall 
continue  to  quote  from  the  letter: 

The  Department,  after  surveying  its  Re- 
gional Offices,  estimates  that  it  could  ef- 
fectively utilize  an  additional  $10  million. 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  aU  I  shall  read 
from  the  letter  at  this  time.  I  have  read 
the  entire  letter  Into  the  Record  earlier. 

That  being  the  case,  I  wish  to  say  to 
Senators  who  were  not  In  the  Chamber 
earlier,  that  I  today  offered  to  accept  an 
additional  $2.5  million  over  the  $7.5  mil- 
lion appropriated  by  the  committee  so  as 
to  round  out  the  full  $10  million.  I  had 
discussed  this  with  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee  (Mr. 
Mundt)  .  and  he  was  willing  to  agree  to 
accept  $10  million,  that  being  the  amoimt 
the  agency  could  effectively  utilize.  But 
as  I  stated  earlier  today.  I  cannot  justify 
my  support  of  $65  million  for  this  pro- 
gram imder  all  the  circumstances  I  have 
related  here. 

The  distinguished  and  able  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  also  took  the  floor 
earlier  and  stated  his  strong  support  for 
this  program  and  stated  he  would  vote 
for  the  $55  million  If  it  came  to  that,  but 
he  also  urged  the  able  Senator  from  New 
York  to  accept  my  recommendation  on 
the  basis  that  there  was  no  budget  esti- 
mate and  nobody  downtown  had  ap- 
peared here,  except  at  my  request,  to 
state  a  capability  for  even  the  $10  mil- 
lion. The  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives never  heard  of  this  matter, 
never  had  hearings  on  It.  and  had  no 
budget  estimate. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  who 
has  been  in  conference  many  times 
knows  better  than  I  that  when  one  goes 
down  that  corridor  and  gets  halfway  be- 
tween these  two  bodies  with  those  men 
from  the  House  of  Representatives,  with- 
out a  budget  estimate,  without  hearings, 
without  testimony,  and  without  a  re- 
quest from  the  executive  branch,  we  are 
likely  to  come  out  on  the  short  end  of 
thlngb  and  we  probably  will  not  get 
anything. 

I.  as  manager  of  the  bill,  or  one  who 
is  attempting  to  manage  the  bill,  have 
committed  myself  to  support  $10  million 
under  these  circumstances. 

I  did  not  want  to  vote  against  this 
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amendment  for  the  $55  million  because 
that  makes  me  appear  as  being  against 
the  NYC,  and  It  puts  other  Senators  in 
the  same  position.  So,  after  having  of- 
fered to  accept  the  $10  million,  and  after 
having  had  that  offer  turned  down,  the 
only  recourse  I  had  was  to  offer  a  sub- 
stitute amendment  to  make  the  amotmt 
$10  mlUlon. 

The  motion  then  was  made  to  table 
my  amendment.  I  would  guess  there  were 
10  Senators  in  the  Chamber  when  the 
motion  to  table  was  made.  There  was  no 
discussion  on  it.  Senators  came  rushing 
in.  Some  went  here,  some  went  there,  and 
some  went  somewhere  else,  as  I  do  myself 
at  times  if  I  am  not  in  the  Chamber  to 
hear  the  discussion  and  I  have  to  ask  a 
Senator  or  someone  else  what  the  vote 
is  all  about.  And  in  fairness  to  Senators 
we  carmot  be  on  the  floor  all  the  time 
to  listen  to  debate.  Therefore,  I  feel  that 
some  Senators  may  have  voted  on  this 
tabling  motion  not  really  knowing  the 
backgrotmd,  the  circumstances,  or  pre- 
cisely what  the  parliamentary  situation 
was. 

I  hope  that  no  Senator  will  take  um- 
brage at  my  saying  that,  because  I  have 
done  it  myself  at  times,  not  having  heard 
the  discussion  and  I.  too.  could  be  con- 
fused about  the  parliamentary  situation. 
Thus.  Mr.  President,  I  take  this  time 
now  to  state  what  happened,  why  it  hap- 
pened, and  where  we  are  at  the  present 
moment. 

The  Senate  voted  to  table  my  motion. 
Had  it  voted  against  tabling  the  motion, 
we  would  now  be  voting  on  my  suljstitute 
to  add  the  $10  million.  That  has  been 
tabled.  Now  if  we  are  going  to  vote  to 
add  $55  million,  Mr.  President,  I  have  to 
oppose  that.  I  think  that  any  Senator 
standing  In  my  place  today  would  have 
to  oppose  it.  I  am  sorry  to  oppose  It.  I 
hope  that  other  Senators  will  be  opposed 
to  adding  $55  million  now  that  they  un- 
derstand the  circumstances  in  which  we 
find  ourselves. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  not  the  Senator 
believe  that  any  amendment  on  this  sub- 
ject placed  In  the  bill  by  the  Senate  will 
have  very  little  weight  In  conference  un- 
less it  Is  supported  by  everyone  In  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  It  will 
have  about  as  much  chance  as  a  snowball 
in  Sheol. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mp.'  President,  that  Is 
exactly  my  belief.  I  sferved  on  the  con- 
ference committee  both  last  year  and 
before  when  this  subject  came  up.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  knows  as  well 
as  everyone  else  what  difficulties  we  were 
under.  I  think  as  hafe  already  been  re- 
lated, they  started  with  a  much  larger 
figure.  We  had  to  be  satisfied  with  $13 
million  last  year,  after  all  the  conferees 
of  the  Senate  stood  by  him  regardless  of 
what  their  votes  were  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  That  being  the  case.  I  hope  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia will  move  now  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  Senate  has  barely 
voted  to  lay  on  the  table  his  substitute 
amendment. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  May  I  say  that  the  Sen- 
ator fr<Mn  Florida  Is  thinking  much 
faster  than  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  as  the  Senator  from  Florida 
usually  does.  I  was  going  to  make  pre- 
cisely the  suggestion  he  has  Just  made 
to  our  distinguished  chairman,  that  we 
still  have  that  parliamentary  recourse, 
that  many  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
were  not  here  to  get  the  background 
discussion. 

As  ranking  member  on  the  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  Committee,  I  can 
say  that  what  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  has  said  is  precisely 
correct.  He  has  been  most  accommodat- 
ing, and  most  cooperative  with  the  mi- 
nority In  the  marking  up  of  the  bill  and 
In  his  consideration  of  every  issue.  We 
sat  around  with  the  staff  and  tried  to 
work  out  a  common  approach  to  this 
thing.  He  suggested— the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  was  unable 
to  be  present — In  his  absence  that  we 
put  In  the  $10  million  for  this  purpose. 

I  raised  some  objections,  I  may  say, 
initially,  because  no  hearings  were  held 
and  nothing  was  done.  Finally,  out  of 
profoimd  respect  for  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island.  I  said,  "All  right,  let  us 
take  it  on  to  the  full  committee."  and 
I  went  along  with  that  position  at  that 

time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  states  the  case  very 
clearly  and  effectively.  Naturally,  we 
would  all  like  to  get  the  $55  million  if 
It  could  be  used  effectively.  There  Is  no 
question  about  the  fact  that  there  Is  a 
need  for  It.  If  we  took  It  to  conference, 
no  one  will  miss  it.  because  by  the  time 
the  President  signs  the  bill,  most  of  the 
summer  will  be  over.  But  my  prediction 
Is  this:  Prom  my  experience  In  confer- 
ence with  the  House,  we  will  "huff"  and 
we  win  "puff"  and  we  will  only  blow 
ourselves  down. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor Is  exactly  correct.  May  I  point  out 
that  If  all  we  do  Is  to  go  to  conference 
with  the  growing  conviction  on  the  part 
of  House  Members  that  the  Senate  writes 
on  riders  or  ceilings  and  talks  about 
economy,  but  shovels  out  the  money  in 
every  direction  as  freely  as  possible,  we 
will  not  have  any  impact  on  House 
Members.  Certainly,  they  will  be  guided 
by  the  Department  of  Labor's  capability 
to  spend  prudently  the  $10  million  it  has 
requested.  Having  yielded  from  nothing 
to  $7.5  million,  I  am  willing  to  yield  from 
nothing  to  $10  million,  if  they  can  com- 
promise on  that  figure. 

Consider  the  $55  million.  Of  course  the 
mayors  would  take  the  $55  million.  I 
suspect  they  never  got  to  the  mayor  of 
my  little  old  hometown  which  has  a 
population  of  7,500.  but  if  they  wrote 
to  him  saying,  "Can  you  use  some 
money,  400  some  odd  dollars  to  a  kid?"  I 
guarantee  the  mayor  would  find  enough 
boys  to  use  that  money.  They  may  be 
spending  their  time  now  working,  but 
the  mayor  would  be  able  to  find  some 
who  have  not  found  jobs  and  he  could 


probably  build  a  case  for  that  money. 
If  we  went  out  Into  the  small  rural  areas, 
we  could  probably  make  a  case  for  $155 
million. 

However,  we  have  got  to  be  reason- 
able in  these  matters.  We  will  be  con- 
fronted with  a  10-percent  surtax  contin- 
uation. Some  of  those  who  will  freely 
throw  this  money  away  now,  will  not  vote 
for  that,  I  suspect,  and  some  of  those 
who  were  opposed  to  the  ceiling  limita- 
tion are  now  putting  this  thing  on.  We 
will  be  up  against  some  pretty  hard 
financial   decisions  in   this  country. 

If  we  can  go  for  the  $10  million  which 
the  Department  of  Labor  says  it  can  pru- 
dently spend,  I  l)elieve  that  we  can  at 
least  justify  that  amoimt  on  the  basis 
that  the  administration  and  Congress 
would  agree  on  it.  But  to  go  $45  million 
beyond  that,  just  because  we  are  spend- 
ing someone  else's  money  Instead  of  our 
own,  I  think  makes  us  look  ridiculous  in 
the  eyes  of  the  liouse  and  weakens  our 
own  case  and  may  kill  It  In  Congress. 

I  therefore  suggest  that  we  have  a  con- 
sideration of  the  vote  which  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  says  he  will  pro- 
pose. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  with  the  understanding  that  I  do 
not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized,  with 
that  understanding. 

iJlT.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
argued  this  whole  thing  before,  but  ob- 
viously it  has  to  be  done  again. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  motion  to  re- 
consider will  be  proper  if  made  by  a 
Member  who  voted  with  the  prevailing 
side,  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  ALLEN)  did.  I  gather  he  proposes  to 
make  the  motion. 

May  the  Senate  understand  the  ques- 
tion so  that  it  knows  exactly  what  the 
situation  is. 

If  we  vote  the  $10  million,  we  can  come 
pretty  close  to  forgetting  the  whole 
thing.  Remember,  last  year,  out  of  the 
$75  million  we  got  $13  mUlion  because  we 
fought— and  I  fought  like  a  tiger.  We  re- 
jected the  conference  report  once 
which— with  all  respect— would  not  have 
been  there  if  at  least  a  majority  of  the 
conferees  had  not  agreed  with  it.  and 
that  wiped  us  out  completely  even  though 
we  had  voted  $75  million. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  battle.  It  is  a 
battle  which  involves  the  cities  of  the 
United  States.  The  cities  of  the  United 
States  are  either  going  to  fight  for  them- 
selves in  the  Senate,  or  they  will  lose 
and  they  may  go  down  the  drain.  This 
is  an  example  of  it. 

Now  we  cannot  just  pass  off  this  busi- 
ness of  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors — 
I  did  not  write  letters  to  Individual 
mayors. 

The  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  cer- 
tifies to  the  flguies  by  cities,  with  the 
slots  required.  I  have  yet  to  hear  It  ne- 
gated by  anyone  In  this  Chamber  from 
those  States,  whether  for  or  against  this 
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motion.  Hw  certtfleatlon  Aoma  that  In 
the  50  blntest  eltlee.  there  are  75,500 
slots  required,  and,  therefore,  at  leaat 
$30  million  is  needed. 

We  do  not  thlnlc  anything  about  vot- 
ing $5  billion  or  $6  billion  for  agricul- 
tural price  stabilization,  which  involves 
only  16  percent  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  When  are  we  going  to 
wake  up  in  the  cities  of  this  country  and 
stand  up  for  ourselves  for  what  we  need, 
especially  when  it  is  de  minimus  like 
this  $55  million,  and  we  think  nothing 
of  voting  billions  for  defense  and  agri- 
cultural price  stabilization,  and  for  any- 
thing else  imder  the  sun,  when  this  is 
needed  immediately,  for  this  summer, 
this  hot  summer,  with  a  million  and  a 
half  of  them  tough  kids  We  do  not  even 
meet  one-fourth  of  the  target. 

It  takes  a  fight.  I  am  not  a  bit  dis- 
couraged. When  we  walk  down  that  hall. 
as>the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
BvaD)  has  said,  we  will  get  our  heads 
chopped  off.  But  how  much  better  it  is  to 
go  down  there  with  $55  million  than  with 
$10  million.  The  last  time  we  went  down 
there  with  $75  million,  we  got  $13  mil- 
lion. We  may  have  to  turn  down  a  con- 
ference report  here.  I  anticipate  that 
fully. 

One  wins  in  this  struggle  only  if  he 
fights.  I  intend,  if  I  can  manage  it,  to  do 
it,  but  we  must  have  some  material  to 
fight  with;  in  order  to  do  that,  we  must 
have  this  higher  figure. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield  to  me 
so  I  may  comment  on  the  remarks  made 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allcn)  has 
asked  me  to  yield  to  him.  I  will  yield  to 
him  a  little  later  for  the  purpose  of  his 
making  a  motion,  but  In  the  meantime  I 
will  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  just  so 
we  understand  the  history  and  chronol- 
ogy of  this  matter,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  will  recall  that  the  $75  million 
of  which  he  was  talking  was  in  a  sup- 
plemental bill,  on  which  I  was  a  con- 
feree. The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
was  absent  from  the  Senate  at  that  time 
for  reasons  that  I  shall  not  go  into  now. 
That  conference  ended  in  a  complete 
failure.  The  Senator  fought  and  he 
fought  and  he  fought,  and  we  got  noth- 
ing. That  supplemental  bill  went  ofT  the 
board. 

When  I  retiu-ned  to  the  Senate,  I  re- 
introduced the  item  in  a  supplemental 
bill.  I  went  to  conference,  and  was  able 
to  get  the  $13  million.  It  was  that  amount 
over  the  previous  nothing. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  we 
had  to  turn  down  one  conference  report 
before  we  got  it? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  right:  but  the 
Senator  got  nothing.  That  is  my  point. 
The  question  here  is.  looking  at  the 
practicalities  of  this  problem,  what  is 
the  best  thing  to  do  at  this  time?  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  an  un- 
budgeted  item,  knowing  what  is  the 
temperament  of  the  House,  shall  we  go 
into  conference  with  an  item  which  may 


result  in  our  ending  up  with  nothing, 
or  shall  we  go  into  conference  with  an 
Item  that  is  acceptable  to  the  chairman 
and  the  committee,  an  Item  that  the 
conferees  will  fight  for? 

The  Senator  from  New  York  must  un- 
derstand that  the  conferees  from  the 
Senate  who  will  go  to  the  conference  are 
not  Senators  who  will  vote  for  the  $55 
million.  That  fact  will  certainly  weaken 
the  case.  The  Senator  will  have  only  one 
friend  there  in  conference,  and  that  is 
Pastore.  That  is  not  enough. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield  fur- 
ther, without  losing  his  right  to  the 
floor? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes. 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  All  I  say  is  that  $10  mil- 
lion is  de  minimus.  As  I  said  on  this 
point  when  there  were  fewer  Members 
present  on  the  floor,  the  poor  of  my 
city — and  I  warrant  it  is  true  of  all  of 
our  big  cities,  whether  it  is  Seattle  or 
Chicago  or  any  other  big  city — will  say. 
"If  that  is  the  best  you  can  do.  Senator 
JAvrrs,  forget  it." 

Let  us  grow  up  and  have  some  dignity 
about  this.  We  do  not  have  to  go  to  the 
House  with  a  tin  cup  in  our  hand.  If 
that  is  the  best  I  can  do,  I  am  willing  to 
do  it.  and  I  know  my  people  will  back 
me  95  to  5,  and  I  am  sure  the  poor  of 
every  city  will  say  it— "If  that  is  the 
best  you  can  do.  forget  it." 

Mr  PASTORE.  Is  the  Senator  saying 
that  if  he  cannot  get  $55  million,  he 
would  rather  have  nothing? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  All  I  said  is  that  we  have 
to  nm  this  risk,  because  the  poor  people 
have  dignity,  too.  and  if  all  the  Senate 
can  do  for  a  summer  employment  pro- 
gram is  to  allow  $10  million  when  we 
face  this  issue,  then  my  people  will  back 
me  in  risking  a  try  at  getting  $55  million. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  carmot  help  but  resent  and 
take  exception  to  what  the  Senator  from 
New  York  had  to  say  about  the  farmers 
of  the  country.  They  are  the  lowest  paid 
people  in  the  whole  United  States.  The 
prices  they  receive  today,  which  repre- 
sents their  wages,  are  lower  than  they 
were  20  years  ago.  The  Senator  ought  to 
luiow,  because  he  has  been  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  that  $1.5  billion  of 
the  agriculture  appropriation  bill  is  for 
family  food  and  school  lunches.  This  goes 
mostly  to  city  people.  The  farmers  get 
less  than  half  of  the  agriculture  budget 
for  price  supports.  He  says  $7  billion  is 
being  thrown  to  the  farmers,  when  they 
are  the  lowest  income  people  in  the 
whole  country. 

I  am  willing  to  help  the  cities,  but  I 
do  not  want  the  farmers  to  be  treated  in 
an  objectionable  or  unfair  way. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield,  under  the  same  conditions. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  I  did 
say  that,  I  apologize.  I  had  no  such  in- 


tention. I  was  only  comparing  the  orders 
of  magnitude,  as  to  what  the  people  of 
the  cities  contend  for  and  what  the 
farmers  contend  for.  I  only  pointed  out 
that  we  have  an  enormous  need  here. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida 
under  the  same  condition. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  further 
along  the  line  just  mentioned  by  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota,  I  want  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  the  fact  that  the  cities  are  not 
forgotten  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. I  have  jotted  down  here  just  a 
few  of  the  very  generous  appropriations 
we  are  making  for  the  cities,  and  we 
ought  to  make  them,  and  we  are  making 
them.  One  is  for  the  model  cities  ap- 
propriation. That  certainly  does  not  ap- 
ply to  farmers  or  to  rural  areas.  Another 
is  for  the  open  space  appropriation,  for 
spaces  around  the  cities.  Both  of  those 
are  large  appropriations.  The  third  is  for 
the  urban  transportation  system,  which 
is  certainly  not  for  the  country  areas  and 
not  for  the  farmers.  The  fourth  is  for 
urban  public  housing,  which  is  certainly 
not  for  the  farmers  and  not  for  the 
open  areas. 

There  are  many,  many  other  appro- 
priations, such  as  the  special  rent  ap- 
propriation and  the  special  provisions  in 
the  recent  housing  bill  to  pay  interest 
to  help  dwellers  in  the  cities  to  build 
their  homes  and  the  vast  appropriations 
to  build  airports  and  hart>ors  at  the  cities. 

We  are  not  blind  to  the  needs  of  the 
cities,  and  I  think  the  cities  know  that. 

I  have  not  even  mentioned  the  aid  we 
are  giving  to  the  police  systems  of  the 
Nation.  Of  course,  that  applies  largely  to 
the  urban  areas. 

The  fact  is — and  I  go  back  to  a  point 
I  made  a  while  ago — I  want  there  to  be 
in  this  bill  the  item  which  the  admin- 
istration says  it  can  use;  and  the  admin- 
istration is  not  unsympathetic  to  this 
need.  I  would  think  the  distingtiished 
Senator  from  New  York  recognizes  that 
fact,  because  he  is  a  member  of  the  party 
of  that  administration.  The  administra- 
tion says  $10  million  is  the  most  it  can 
use. 

I  want  to  remind  all  Senators  who  are 
here  of  the  fact  that  an  amendment 
adopted  here  by  a  bare  vote  of  the  Sen- 
ate, with  just  a  small  majority,  is  not 
going  to  have  the  weight  in  conference 
as  would  an  amendment  adopted  by  an 
almost  imanlmous  vote  of  the  Senate. 
I  would  hope  that  the  Senate  could  vote 
with  almost  unanimity  for  the  $10  mil- 
lion. I  would  be  prepared  to  vote  for  that 
flgme  since  the  Department  now  says  it 
can  use  that  amount.  It  formerly  had 
said  it  could  use  only  $7.5  million. 

As  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
knows.  I  voted  at  the  markup  of  the  bill 
for  that  amount  because  the  Department 
had  said  it  could  use  it.  The  question  is: 
Shall  we  go  out  of  here  with  practically 
a  unanimous  show  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  that  it  wants  this  program  to  be 
served  by  an  amount  which  this  admin- 
istration says  can  be  used,  or  shall  we 
go  out  of  here  badly  divided,  to  a  con- 
ference where  we  know  we  are  up  against 
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great  difficulUes.committed  to  an  amount 
which  cannot  be  used? 

I  think  the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  is  so  strong,  so  unassail- 
able, that  I  unhesitatingly  support  it.  I 
hope  the  motion  for  reconsideration  will 
be  made,  and  that  it  will  be  adopted  by 
the  Senate,  and  that  the  Senate  can  then, 
with  practical  unanimity,  vote  for  the 
$10  million  amount. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  able  and  distinguished  Senator.  Such 
a  motion  will  be  made.  The  Senator  from 
Alabama  asked  me  to  yield  to  him. 

First,  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada (Mr.  Cannon)  with  the  under- 
standing that  I  do  not  lose  my  right  to 
the  floor. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
become  aware  of  the  so-called  letter  until 
a  few  minutes  ago.  Do  I  understand  the 
administering  agency  says  the  maximum 
amoiuit  it  can  use  is  $10  million? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  That  is 
correct,  and  the  manager  of  the  bill  of- 
fered to  accept  that  amount,  but  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York 
would  not  agree  to  it. 

Mr.  CANNON.  What  would  be  the  total 
amount  available  then  for  use  in  this  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  total  amount,  with  the  $10  million, 
would  be  $149,500,000,  which  would  pro- 
vide about  360,000  slots  for  summer  jobs. 
My  argxmient,  just  so  the  Senator  gets 
the  picture — I  am  not  trying  to  be  fo- 
rensic about  it — is  that  we  have  got  a 
target  of  a  million  and  a  half  to  shoot 
at;  the  Labor  Department  certifies  that. 
My  amendment  was  based  upon  the  find- 
ings, city  by  city,  of  the  U.S.  Conference 
of  Mayors,  which  gives  us  a  figure  for 
effective  use — just  the  same  catechism 
as  that  of  the  Labor  Department — of 
136,500  slots,  as  against  their  24,000 
slots,  making  a  total  of  $55  million  in- 
stead of  their  $10  million. 

That  is  the  issue. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  further  response  to  the  question 
of  the  Senator  from  Nevada,  I  shall  read 
this  additional  sentence  into  the  Record. 
which  immediately  follows  what  I  had 
already  read: 

When  added  to  funds  already  available  for 
the  NYC  program  this  year,  the  Department 
will  have  avallaWe  approximately  J 149  mil- 
lion and  approximately  360.000  slots. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Does  that  increase  the 
number  of  slots  that  were  available  last 
year? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  Increases  the  number 
by  about  14.000. 

Mr.  CANNON.  It  increases  the  total 
money? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  increases  the  total 
money;  and,  of  course,  the  whole  point 
we  make  is  that  we  have  now  got  a  big- 
ger target,  and  a  more  difficult  situation. 

Mr.  CANNON.  But  the  administration 
has  said  it  can  use  only  $10  million? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  That  is  the  amount  they 
certify  they  can  effectively  use,  that  is 
a  fact ;  we  cannot  get  away  from  that. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Preal- 


dent,  I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  state  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  that  I  asked 
him  to  yield  for  the  purpose  of  permit- 
ting me  to  speak  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  voted  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  amendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
providing  for  $10  million,  not  because  I 
favored  the  $55  million,  but  because  I 
was  against  the  increase  to  $10  million. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  stated  that  he  would  prefer  not  to 
take  the  $10  million,  that  he  regarded  the 
increase  from  $7.5  to  $10  million  as  a 
mere  pittance. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  I  should  like  to  give  him 
my  exact  words. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  said  I  regarded  it  as 
de  minimus — not  enough  of  a  change  in 
the  order  of  magnitude  to  make  it  de- 
sirable. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  If  I  misquoted  the  Sen- 
ator, I  apologize  to  him.  The  Record  will 
show,  I  am  sure. 

At  any  rate,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  was  imwilling  to  ac- 
cept the  $2.5  million  increase  proposed 
by  the  Byrd  amendment,  and  for  that 
reason  I  voted  not  to  force  the  $10  mil- 
lion on  him.  I  would  much  prefer  to  see 
the  issue  presented  to  the  Senate  on  the 
$7.5  million  proposed  in  the  bill,  or  the 
$55  million  proposed  by  the  Javits 
amendment.  It  was  for  that  reason  that 
I  voted  to  table  the  $10  million  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd). 

I  would  still  prefer  to  see  the  issue  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  as  $7.5  million  or  $55 
million,  feeling  confident  that  the  Sen- 
ate would  accept  the  $7.5  million  figure. 
I  feel  that  the  $7.5  million  is  certainly  all 
that  should  be  appropriated,  and  I  do 
not  favor  going  to  $10  million.  Certainly, 
if  the  proposed  $55  million  is  to  be  spent 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill  by 
September  30  of  this  year,  it  would  be  a 
problem  to  spend  wisely  that  amount  of 
money  for  the  intended  purposes  in  that 
time. 

I  feel  that  this  attitude  toward  the  ex- 
penditure of  public  funds,  this  feeling 
that  $2.5  million,  or  $45  million,  is  a 
small  amount  of  money,  is  a  feeling  or 
an  attitude  or  a  view  that  has  contributed 
to  getting  the  coimtry  in  the  terrible  fi- 
nancial position  that  it  is  in  today.  So 
I  am  opposed  to  the  $10  million  amend- 
ment, and  I  am  opposed  to  the  $55  mil- 
lion, and  I  would  prefer  to  vote  against 
the  $55  million  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  <  Mr.  Javits)  . 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move,  by  way  of  offering  a  sub- 
stitute amendment,  that  the  figure  $55 
million  be  stricken 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  my  motion. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  having 
voted  with  the  prevailing  side  on  the  mo- 


tion of  the  Senator  from  New  York  to 
table  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia.  I  now  move  that 
the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
that  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of 
order.  Does  the  Senator  qualify? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICETR.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  voted  on  the  prevail- 
ing side,  and  does  qualify. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry,  if  the  Chair  will  in- 
dulge me.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Is  it  appropriate  to  move 
to  reconsider  a  vote  on  a  motion  to  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  ap- 
propriate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlxs^ 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  Of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen) 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion of  Ihe  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  to  lay  on  the  table  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  of  tlie 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd) 
was  agreed  to.  On  this  question,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya), 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sparkman)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New,  Mexico 
(Mr.  Montoya)  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Sparkman)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston  ) . 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  wovdd  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong) 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Thurmond)  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  would 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annoxmced — yeas  52, 
nays  40.  as  follows: 

I  No.  42  Leg.) 
YEAS— 52 


Aiken 

Dommick 

Miller 

Allen 

Eastland 

Mundt 

Allott 

EUender 

Murphy 

Anderson 

Ervin 

Pa store 

Bellmon 

Fannin 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Ooldwater 

Proxmire 

Bible 

Gravel 

Randolph 

Boggs 

Ourney 

RusseU 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hansen 

Smith 

Byrd.  W.  VB. 

Holland 

Spong 

Cannon 

Holllngs 

Stennls 

Church 

Hruska 

Stevens 

Cook 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Tower 

Curtis 

Long 

Williams.  Del. 

Dlrksen 

Mansfield 

Young,  N.  Dak 

IXxld 

McCleilan 

Dole 

Metcair 

XUM 
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NATS— 40 

Bajrh 

HuchM 

PeU 

Brooke 

iDouye 

Percy 

Burdlok 

Jackaon 

Prouty 

Cm* 

JaTltt 

Rlblcoff 

Cooper 

Kennedy 

Saxbe 

■•gleton 

Macnuaon 

Scbwelker 

Pulbrtgbt 

Mattalaa 

Scott 

OoodeU 

McCarthy 

Symtnstoa 

Oore 

McOee 

Tydlngi 

Onfln 

UcOoTarn 

WUllama.  N.J 

HarrU 

Mclntyre 

Tar  borough 

Hart 

Uuakle 

Toung,  Ohio 

Hartk* 

Nelaaa 

Hatfield 

Pack  wood 

NOT  VOTING— 8 

Baker 

Mondale 

Sparkman 

Cranston 
Poo« 

tlontoya 
Moaa 

Thurmond 

So  Mr.  Allkn's  motion  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  Mr.  Bybd's  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  was 
laid  on  the  table  was  agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
zww  raeunon  the  motion  to  table. 

ICr.  lAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
tllAt  l^.k  unneoessarr  to  have  a  rollcall 
TOto  OIL  .this  question.  The  Senate  has 
manifeated  Its  will.  Therefore.  If  the  Sen- 
ator would  make  a  unanimous-consent 
request  to  vacate  the  order  for  a  roll- 
oaU  Tota.  I  will  not  objeot. 

Mr.  BTRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  a  rollcall  vote  on  the  motion 
to  table  be  vacated. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  unanimous-consent  request 
that  the  order  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on 
the  motion  to  table  be  vacated?  The 
Chair  hears  no  objection,  and  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

The  question  now  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motkm  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  BYBO  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  askfor  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
win  state  It 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  As  I  understand  the  pro- 
cedure, we  are  now  to  vote  orally  on  the 
motion  to  table.  The  motion  to  table  has 
been  reconsidered;  the  order  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  has  been  vacated.  As  I  under- 
stand It.  we  vote  on  the  motion  to  table. 
If  thai  modon  Is  rejected  on  a  viva  voce 
▼ote.  then  the  floor  is  open  for  debate  on 
the  substitute  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia.  Am  I  correct? 

The  VICE  PRESIDEirr.  The  Senator 
Is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  have  not  heard  anyone 
call  for  a  vote  on  the  motion  to  table  as 
yet. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pru- 
dent. I  withdraw  my  request. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  request 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  has  been  with- 
drawn. 

The  question  now  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  to  table. 

The  motion  was  not  agreed  to. 

Mr  JAVTTS.  Mr.  Prealdent.  I  would 
like  recognition  on  the  substitute. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  the  nays  on 
the  substitute. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
not  detain  the  Senate  very  long. 

May  we  have  order.  Mr.  President? 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  having 
scrambled  and  unscrambled  these  eggs  in 
the  course  of  the  last  few  hours,  and 
being  back  about  where  we  started.  I 
respectfully  submit  that  it  Is  not  im- 
posing upon  the  Senate  to  put  this  issue 
before  it  very  clearly. 

There  are  50  cities  in  the  country,  the 
50  largest  cities — it  is  in  the  Rkcokd  as 
of  Monday;  there  is  no  question  about 
this.  We  have  the  certification  of  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  city  by  city, 
of  the  number  of  slots  that  are  needed, 
which  the  conference  certifies  can  be 
sulministered  effectively.  The  number  of 
jobs  is  more  than  75,000,  which  multi- 
plied by  $411  means  at  least  $30  million. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Senate  is  going 
to  settle  for  $10  million,  this  whole  thing 
could  easily  be  washed  out  into  nothing. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  attitude  Is  in 
the  other  body;  the  last  time  we  were 
there,  it  was  a  tremendous  struggle,  and 
it  took  a  number  of  weeks  to  work  it  out. 
First  we  had  to  go  up  the  hill  of  a  con- 
ference report,  which  the  Senate  re- 
jected. The  conference  was  absolutely 
deadlocked.  Finally,  as  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  said,  we  came  back; 
and  with  his  tremendous  help  and  due  to 
my  own  stubbornness  and  the  assistance 
of  other  members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  we  got  $13  million.  That  was 
from  $75  million. 

The  Department  of  Labor,  which  Is  the 
same  Depcutment  of  Labor,  has  had  to 
close  half  the  Job  Corps  camps  for  budg- 
etary reasons.  In  the  space  of  a  few  days. 
It  escalated  its  own  estimate  to  what 
could  be  used  effectively  from  $7 ',-2  niil- 
llon  to  $10  million.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  committee  put  in  $71/2 
million,  because  that  is  what  the  Labor 
Department  had  advised  they  could  ef- 
fectively use.  Yet,  within  a  few  days 
thereafter,  the  Department  of  Labor 
came  up  with  a  $10  million  figure.  That 
Is  33  Ml  percent  more.  Give  them  another 
few  days,  Mr.  President,  and  they  will 
come  up  with  $20  or  $30  million. 

The  mayors  are  on  the  firing  line  here, 
and  they  understand  the  situation  they 
face  in  their  cities.  They  have  certified 
this  to  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors, 
and  they  think  they  are  short;  because 
the  U.3.  Conference  of  Mayors,  only  yes- 
terday, in  Pittsburgh,  by  formal  resolu- 
tion, asked  for  $100  million.  My  ameiil- 
ment  would  provide  72,000  slots  for  the 
larger  cities,  and  practically  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  has  at  least  one  of 
these  cities  in  his  own  State.  This  num- 
ber of  slots  Is  in  addition  to  their  esti- 
mate, based  on  samplings  State  by  State, 
of  more  than  67.000  slots  for  small  cities. 
Inasmuch  as  the  big  city  list  of  50  cities 
omits  any  smaller  cities,  some  small  cit- 
ies must  be  involved  somewhere.  So  it  is 
75,000  slots  plus,  at  the  very  least. 

Mr.  President,  the  history  of  this  con- 
ference is  that  if  you  go  in  with  $10 
million,  you  are  likely  to  come  out  with 
nothing;  and  if  they  bring  it  back  to  the 
Senate  with  nothing  or  with  some  insig- 
nificant siun  and  we  reject  the  confer- 
ence report,  people  like  myself  will  be 
told,  "There  U  not  much  involved,  any- 
way. There  are  only  a  few  thousand  Jobs. 


Why  do  you  not  take  the  conference  re- 
port and  forget  it?  You  are  lost  for  this 
year." 

Right  now,  we  are  not  lost  for  this 
year.  It  may  be  that  some  Senators  who 
voted  to  reconsider  were  unwilling  to  let 
the  matter  rest  on  the  basis  of  a  tabling 
motion  and  wanted,  rather,  to  vote  on 
the  merits,  up  or  down.  I  hope  so.  be- 
cause this  is  a  measure  of  elementary  im- 
portance to  the  security  of  our  coimtry. 
Our  coimtry  is  gravely  endangered  from 
within.  As  a  big-city  Senator,  I  can  tell 
my  colleagues — I  think  it  will  be  vouched 
for  by  every  other  big-city  Senator,  and 
that  means  practically  all  of  us — that 
what  happens  in  these  cities  could  very 
well  be  determined  by  the  extent  to 
which  the  siunmer  Job  program  is  ef- 
fectively handled  and  the  numbers  it 
covers. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  I  am 
shooting  for  the  main  target  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  my  colleagues  in  respect  of 
this  particular  vote. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  would  like  to  help  the 
Senator  in  his  very  worthy  objective,  be- 
cause I  know  he  has  the  best  of  inten- 
tions, and  I  know  that  if  we  achieve  the 
objectives,  a  great  deal  of  good  can  be 
done.  However.  I  do  feel  that  $10  million 
is  better  than  $7y2  million,  as  far  as  it 
will  go.  I  have  a  feeling  that  if  we  reject 
the  $10  million,  we  may  wind  up  with 
$7y2  million,  and  that  means  we  will  get 
absolutely  nothing  in  conference.  If  we 
take  the  $10  million.  I  believe  the  con- 
ferees will  sdlow  at  least  half  of  that. 
which  will  not  go  very  far.  It  can  go 
$5  million  further  than  nothing  at  aU. 

For  that  reason,  having  observed  the 
machinations  of  the  Senate  for  quite 
some  time,  I  feel  that  it  would  be  to  our 
best  advantage  to  accept  the  $10  million. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor knows  that  I  not  only  respect  him 
but  also  love  him,  and  I  say  this  to  him 
with  all  seriousness.  Unless  we  fight  for 
this  thing,  nothing  will  come  of  it.  And 
the  only  way  we  can  show  fight — I  have 
been  through  this — ^is  by  sustaining  a 
strong  flgtire;  otherwise  the  other  body 
does  not  have  any  respect  for  it  and  It 
is  approved  with  half  a  heart.  Even  at 
that  time  the  chances  are  50-50  that 
before  we  get  any  figure  we  will  have  to 
turn  down  one  conference  report. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  I  think  the  $55 
million  figure,  as  I  have  read  before  the 
Senate  in  detail,  is  supported  by  many 
Senators  having  the  view  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  we  should  get  something 
of  substance  out  of  it 

I  assure  Senators,  based  on  my  ex- 
perience, what  will  happen  when  they 
walk  down  that  hall  to  the  conference. 
I  sat  there  not  one  time  but  20  times, 
because  we  had  this  difficulty,  and  then 
we  had  to  get  the  conference  report  re- 
jected. Only  then,  with  the  marvelous 
support  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  were  we  able  to  get  $13  million 
out  of  the  $75  million  for  which  we  voted. 

On  that  record  I  submit  that  anyone 
feeling  as  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
does  should  support  me  and  not  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 
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Mr.  AIKEN.  No  one  can  say  the  Sena- 
tor did  not  put  up  a  worthy  and  com- 
mendable fight  In  this  matter.  However, 
I  have  an  idea  that  when  the  conference 
report  comes  back  I  think  I  can  assure 
the  Senator  from  New  York  If  it  does 
not  contain  a  substantial  amount  for 
this  purpose  I  would  not  favor  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  Senate  has 
heard  enough  on  this  subject.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  «Mr. 
Eagleton  in  the  chair) .  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  wiU  caU 
the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy),  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  , 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
MONTOTA),  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama  (Mr.  Sparkman)    are  necessarily 

absent. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Montoya),  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  would  each 
vote  yea. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong) 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Thurmond)  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  would 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  73. 
nays  18.  as  follows: 

INo.  43Leg.] 
YEAS — 73 


Aiken 

Pulbrlght 

Murphy 

Allott 

Ooldwater 

Muskle 

Anderson 

Oravel 

Packwood 

Bayh 

Oriffln 

Pastore 

BeUmon 

Hansen 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Hartke 

PeU 

Bible 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Boggs 

Holland 

Prouty 

Brooke 

HolUngs 

Proxmire 

Burdlck 

Hruska 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hughes 

Rlblcoff 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Inouye 

RusseU 

Cannon 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Smith 

Church 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Spong 

Cook 

Kennedy 

Stennis 

Cotton 

Long 

Stevens 

CxirtJs 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Dlrkseu 

Mathlas 

Talmadge 

Dodd 

McClellan 

Tower 

Dole 

McGee 

Tydlngs 

Dominick 

McGovern 

WUllams,  Del. 

Eastland 

Mclntyre 

Young.  N.  Dak 

EUender 

MetcaU 

Young,  Ohio  . 

Ervln 

Miller 

Fannin 

Mundt 

NAYS— 18 

AUen 

Gurney 

Nelson 

Case 

Harris 

Sax  be 

Cooper 

Hart 

Schwelker 

Ealgeton 

Jackson 

Scott 

Ooodell 

Javlts 

Williams.  N.J. 

Oore 

Magnuscn 

Yar  borough 

NOT  VOTING 

—9 

Baker 

McCarthy 

Moss 

Cranston 

Mondale 

Speurkman 

Fong 

Montoya 

Thurmond 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia  to  the  amendment  of  Mr. 
jAvrrs  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to  be  reconsidei-ed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  that  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  had  its  way. 
Let  us  understand  that.  Thfe  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  had  its  way. 

I  shall  look  with  the  greatest  interest 
to  what  they  bring  in  as  a  result  of  the 
conference. 

We  are  not  through  with  this  fight  by 
a  long  sight.  It  is  a  long  and  continuing 
problem  of  the  cities.  This  is  an  example 

of  it. 

I  have  been  here  a  long  time.  I  am  not 
a  bit  bitter  about  it,  but  I  just  am  say- 
ing that  every  word  I  speak  I  mean.  I 
have  been  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  it  is  a  very  powerful  commit- 
tee. It  has  had  its  way. 

Now,  let  us  see  what  they  do  with  this 
in  conference. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  fr<«n  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  as 

amended  be  vacated.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  think  we 
should  have  a  vote  on  my  amendment  as 
amended.  There  are  Members  who  voted 
"nay"  on  the  substitute  because,  like 
myself,  they  had  a  sense  of  principle 
about  it. 

Therefore,  if  the  motion  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  has  already  been  vacated — I  do 
not  know  whether  I  spoke  soon  enough— 
I  ask  the  Chair  whether  I  did,  and  if 
I  did  not,  I  will  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 

again.  ^,    . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chan- 
informs  the  Senator  from  New  York  that 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  as  amended 
were  vacated. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second,  and  the 
yeas  suid  nays  are  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  will  state  it. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Will  the  Chair  please 

i-estate  the  motion.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  as  amended  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mi'.  President,  will  the 
Chair  state  the  substance  of  the  motion. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  $10 
million  amendment  has  been  agreed  to. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Vote. 
Several  Senators.  Vote. 
The    PRESIDING   OFFICER.    If   the 


Senate   agrees   to   the   amendment   as 
amended,  that  Is  what  it  will  be. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  that  I  think  the  duties  of  the  con- 
ference committee  will  be  made  much 
simpler  if  the  vote  is  practically  unani- 
mous In  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  that  Is 
what  I  hope  it  will  be. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 
(At  this  point  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia 
took  the  chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the  Senator 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale),  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya),  the 
Senator  from  CSeorgia  (Mr.  Russell), 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sparkman)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston),  the.Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  Montoya),  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  armounce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong) 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Thurmond)  are  necessarily  absent. 
If  present  and  voting  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Pong),  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  89. 
nays  1.  as  follows: 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Bayh 

BeUmon 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dirksen 

Dodd 

Dole 

Dominick 

Eagleton 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervin 

Fannin 

Fulbright 

Ooldwater 


Baker 
Cranston 
Pong 
Long 


INo.  44  Leg.  1 

YEAS — 89 

Goodell 

Gore 

Gravel 

Griffin 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Holland 

Hollings 

Hruska 

Hughes 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javits 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kennedy 

Magnuson 

Man.sfield 

Mathias 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McGee 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Miller 

NAYS— 1 
Allen 
NOT  VOTING— 10 


Mundt 

Murphy 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Saxbe 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Smith 

Spong 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Tower 

Tydlngs 

Williams.  N.J. 

Williams,  DeL 

Yar  borough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


Mondale 
Montoya 
Mobs 
RusseU 


Sparkman 
Thurmond 


So  Mr.  Javits'  amendment  as  amended 
was  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  PrMldect.  I  move  to 
reconsider  tbe  vote  by  which  the  wnend- 
ment  wae  Miopted. 

Mr.  HOUJiND.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  waa 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  have  no  intention  of  detaining 
the  Senate,  but  before  we  move  to  the 
third  reading.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  a  small  technical  change 
made  In  an  amendment  which  was  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  S«uitor  from 
Maine  (Mr.  MtrsKis)  yesterday  and  ac- 
cepted and  which  was  adopted  by  the 
Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing words  in  that  amendment:  "and 
the  limitation  set  forth  herein  shall  be 
correspondingly  adjusted"  be  deleted  and 
that  there  be  substituted  the  following 
words :  "including  the  effect  on  the  llmi- 
tation>aa  set  forth  herein." 
- 1  hsfve  discussed  this  with  the  able 
Senator  from  Maine,  and  we  are  both  In 
agreement  that  this  change  in  the 
stmendment  should  be  made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request?  Without  objec- 
tion, it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  and  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bin  (HH.  11400)  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  there  is  much  in  this  bill  for 
which  I  would  like  to  vote,  and  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia for  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
handled  the  appropriation^  that  are  In 
the  bill.  I  am,  however,  going  to  vote 
"nay"  on  this  bill  because  of  the  fact 
that  it  has  two  sections  which  I  op- 
pose. 

One  repealed  the  control  which  had 
been  Imposed  on  the  number  of  civilian 
employees  In  the  Federal  Government, 
which  action.  In  my  opinion,  was  most 
unwise. 

The  second  places  an  Imaginary  cell- 
ing on  the  amount  of  expenditures  for 
fiscal  1970.  a  ceiling  which,  in  my  opin- 
ion, will  have  no  effect  whatsoever  as  far 
as  controlling  expenditures  is  concerned. 

I  would  not  want  to  be  a  party  to  ap- 
proving something  which  gives  the  Im- 
preaotoa  that  Congress  has  done  some- 
thing when,  in  reality,  we  have  doDe 
nothing  but  approve  an  expression  of 
good  Intentions. 

The  taxpayers  should  be  on  notice 
that  as  far  as  the  Senate  action  Is  con- 
cerned there  are  to  be  no  effective  con- 
trols on  either  expenditures  or  the  num- 
ber of  employees  that  are  on  the  public 
payroll. 

Mr.  TOWSR.  Mr.  President,  of  the 
many  important  areas  covered  by  this 


supplemental  appropriations  bill.  I  have 
a  partlculaiiy  strong  interest  in  that 
section  dealing  with  the  section  235 
"homeownershlp"  and  section  234  "rental 
housing"  assistance  programs  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  UrtMm  Development. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  has 
recommended  $50  million  in  contract  au- 
thority for  each  of  these  deserving  pro- 
grams. The  House  allowed  $40  million  in 
each  instance.  However.  I  want  to  urge 
my  distinguished  colleagues  to  follow 
the  Senate  committee's  recommenda- 
tion, and  restore  the  $10  million  author- 
ized for  each  program,  thus  bringing 
their  funding  levels  up  to  the  amounts 
authorized  by  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  IMS.  I  feel  that  it  is 
vitally  imi>ortant  that  we  do  this. 

The  1968  act  was  the  end  result  of 
almost  2  years  of  concentrated  effort  b|^ 
the  Congress  to  provide  the  means 
whereby  our  Nation's  low-income  fam- 
ilies oould  have  the  opportunity  to  own 
and  rent  safe,  decent,  and  adequate 
housing.  The  1968  act  created  the  235 
and  236  assistance  programs,  and  thus 
this  opportunity. 

It  is  especially  important  that  the  act 
recognized,  for  the  first  time,  the  need 
for  some  kind  of  helping  hand  to  those 
families  who  aspire  to  the  basic  Ameri- 
can tradition  of  homeownershlp,  but  be- 
cause of  their  limited  financial  means, 
cannot  bring  their  hopes  into  being. 
Until  the  enactment  of  the  homeowner- 
ship  assistance  program  in  late  1968, 
this  inherent  desire  of  our  low-income 
families  to  own  their  own  homes  was 
given  little  recognition,  notwithstanding 
the  many  housing  programs  already  on 
the  books.  This  is  why  it  is  so  Important, 
in  my  opinion,  that  this  program  be 
given  the  chance  to  demonstrate  its  full 
potential. 

The  new  rental  housing  assistance 
program,  likewise,  should  be  fully  tried 
as  an  alternative  to  other  low-Income 
multi-family  housing  programs  that 
have  been  relative  ineffective  because  of 
their  lack  of  acceptance  and  other  short- 
comings. 

But  I  want  to  emphasize  the  very  im- 
portant focus  of  these  two  new  programs 
as  intended  by  the  Congress.  While  pri- 
vate investment  and  the  productive  ef- 
forts of  free  enterprise  are  looked  to  to 
produce  this  housing,  eligible  families 
are  still  the  beneficiaries  of  a  Govern- 
ment subsidy  on  their  behalf.  The  Jus- 
tification, and  purpose,  for  this  subsidy 
is  clearly  stated  by  the  1968  act's  dec- 
laration of  policy  to  be  to  "assist  families 
with  incomes  so  low  that  they  could  not 
otherwise  decently  house  themselves." 

In  other  words,  the  programs  are  in- 
tended to  help  deserving  families  acquire 
adequate  housing  in  those  instances 
where  they  cannot  do  so  on  their  own. 
There  are  great  numbers  of  these  fami- 
lies in  our  country  today,  and  for  the 
most  pcut,  they  are  found  in  those  neigh- 
borhoods where  substandard  housing 
conditions  prevail.  These  are  the  families 
that  these  two  new  assistance  programs 
should  seek  out.  The  programs  would  be 
misdirected,  and  their  potential  effec- 
tiveness diluted,  if  they  are  allowed  to 
encompass  families  capable  of  paflng 
for  their  own  housing  on  the  private 


market  without  outside  assistance.  I 
would  urge  that  this  be  guarded  against 
as  the  present  backlog  of  applications  is 
weighed  against  the  funds  to  be  made 
available.  To  not  do  so  would  also  disil- 
lusion those  true  low-income  families 
who  for  the  first  time  are  encouraged 
to  believe  that  their  housing  needs  have 
been  recognized.  This  we  can  ill  afford. 

Mr.  OURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  intend 
to  cast  my  vote  "No"  on  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill,  and  shall 
take  a  few  minutes  to  explain  my  posi- 
tion. 

My  "No"  vote  does  not  indicate  dis- 
agreement with  the  programs  being 
funded  in  this  supplemental  bill. 

It  does  emphatically  indicate  my  dis- 
approval of  the  amount  of  money  In  the 
bUl. 

The  United  States  Is  now  in  the  throes 
of  one  of  the  greatest  inflationary  peri- 
ods in  history. 

It  Is  faced  with  one  of  the  most  seri- 
ous money  crisis  in  the  200  years  we  have 
been  a  Nation. 

All  of  us  here  know  this. 

People  who  are  far  more  knowledge- 
able than  I — economists,  bankers,  busi- 
ness people — some  of  these  are  literally 
scared  to  death  as  to  what  may  arise  in 
the  weeks  and  months  ahead,  because  of 
this  money  crisis. 

Ordinary  citizens  who  may  not  be 
aware  of  the  niceties  of  national  and 
international  finance  know  about  infla- 
tion. They  write  me  every  day  about  the 
rising  prices  of  the  basic  necessities  of 
life — food,  shelter,   and  clothing. 

They  want  something  done  about  it. 

That  is  what  the  election  of  1968  was 
all  about — at  least  in  part. 

The  issues  were  three:  Vietnam; 
crime;  and.  Just  as  large  on  the  domestic 
scene,  money  and  inflation. 

Of  course,  there  Is  more  than  one 
factor  in  inflation. 

But,  again,  all  of  us  know  that,  above 
all.  the  principal  cause  of  inflation,  here 
and  all  over  the  world,  has  been  a  free- 
wheeling, big-spending  policy  on  the  part 
of  a  government. 

For  years,  under  the  previous  admin- 
istration, that  was  the  policy. 

The  new  programs,  the  overall  spend- 
ing schemes  of  the  past  administration, 
were  largely  triggered  and  sparked  by 
the  White  House. 

But  Congress  shared  in  this  overspend- 
ing also.  For  not  a  single  dollar  of  tax- 
payer money  can  be  spent  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  departments  without  prior 
approval  by  Congress  In  appropriation 
bills. 

It  is  way  past  time  that  we  assumed 
our  responsibility,  which  I  submit  we 
have  not  t>een  doing  in  recent  years. 

I  do  not  think  we  are  shouldering  our 
responsibility  in  this  bill. 

The  House  set  a  ngun  of  $3,783,212,- 
766. 

In  the  bill  we  have  upped  that  flgiu-e 
by  $673,596,878. 

In  the  past  few  days  we  have  further 
upped  this  figure  an  unknown  but  cer- 
tainly very  considerable  sum. 

We  have  also  amended  the  bill  to  prac- 
tically do  away  with  any  ceiling.  What 
we  did  yesterday  was  to  put  in  an  eleva- 
tor-supported ceiling,  going  up  and  down 
as  it  pU»ses  our  will. 
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If  I  have  learned  anything  in  the  7 
years  I  have  been  in  Congress,  it  is  that 
appropriations  rarely  go  down;  they  al- 
ways go  up. 

My  people  in  Florida  voted,  in  the  1968 
election  for  the  Presidency  and  the  Sen- 
ate, for  responsible  spending,  for  han- 
dling their  Ux  money  as  they  would  their 
own. 

I  cannot  vote  for  this  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  and  carry  out  my  re- 
sponsibilities to  my  constituents. 

My  vote  will,  therefore,  be  "No" — 
again  not  because  I  disagree  with  the 
programs  funded  herein  but  because  I 
think  we  are  spending  too  much  money, 
which  win  further  contribute  to  the  fires 
of  inflation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the  Senator 
Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya), 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Rus- 
sell), and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkman)  are  necessarily  absent. 
I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  California, 
(Mr.  Cranston)  ,  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana (Mr.  Long),  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale),  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  <Mr.  Mon- 
tota),  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss),  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Russell)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkman)  would  each  vote  "yea." 
Mr.  SCOTT.  I  armounce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  is 
absent  on  ofDcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Pong) 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Thurmond)  are  necessarily  absent. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong),  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thtjrmond)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  armoimced — yeas  87, 
nays  2,  as  follows: 

|No.  45Leg.) 
YEAS— 87 


Suibe 

Scbwelker 

Soott 

Smltb 

Spons 


Gurney 


Baker 
Cranston 
Fong 
Long 


Stennls 

Stevens 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Tower 

NAYS— 2 

Williams.  Del. 


TydlngB 
WlUUma,  N.J. 
Yarborougb 
Young,  N.  Dak. 
Young,  Ohio 


NOT  VOTING— 11 
McClellan  Russell 

Mondale  Sparkman 

Montoya  Thurmond 

Moss 


Atken 

Allen 

Allott 

Anderson 

Bayh 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Dole 

Domtnlck 


Eagleton 

Eastland 

EUender 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Fulbrtght 

Ooldwater 

Ooodell 

Gore 

Gravel 

Grlffln 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Holland 

HoUlngs 

Hruska 

Hughes 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 


Jordan.  Idaho 

Kennedy 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Mathlas 

McCarthy 

McGee 

McOovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Packwood 

Pas  tore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Prouty 

PTOsmlre 

Randolph 


Jordan,  N.C.        Rlblcoff 


So  the  biU  (H.R.  11400)   was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
ident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  be  authorized  in 
the  engrossment  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ments to  make  technical  and  clerical  cor- 
rections.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  that  the  Senate  insist  on 
its  amendments  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  there- 
on, and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Pi-esiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia,  Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Pastore, 
Mr.  Holland.  Mr.  Ellender,  Mr.  Mundt, 
Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota,  and  Mrs. 
Smth  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  thank  all  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate for  their  patience,  understanding, 
cooperation,  and  courtesy  throughout  the 
debate  on  the  second  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill,  1969. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
note  for  the  record  that  the  report  on 
the  measure  just  adopted  contains  111 
pages.  In  addition,  the  hearings  are 
nearly  1.400  pages  long.  I  would  venture 
to  say  that  this  entire  record — as  vol- 
uminous as  it  is — was  within  the  quick 
grasp  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Byrd)  as  he  steered  this  high- 
ly important  funding  bill  to  overwhelm- 
ing Senate  approval. 

I  make  this  point  only  to  suggest  that 
Senator  Byrd  is  unexcelled  in  his  prep- 
aration and  in  his  presentation  of  any 
measure.  His  handling  of  this  proposal 
was  no  exception.  I  should  point  out 
also  that  this  is  only  the  first  year  Sena- 
tor Byrd  has  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Defi- 
ciencies and  Supplementals.  It  hardly 
needs  saying  that  he  performed  the  task 
and  managed  the  biU  with  the  same 
careful  diligence  and  outstanding  leg- 
islative skiU  he  has  applied  to  all  of  his 
nimierous  accomplishments.  I  know  he 
would  protest  that  it  was  only  his  duty. 
But  may  I  say  that  no  Member  of  this 
body  could  have  better  exercised  that 
responsibility. 

In  my  opinion.  Bos  Byrd  is  a  Sena- 
tor's Senator.  His  abiding  devotion,  his 
great  skill  and  competence  have  been  an 
inspiration  to  many  of  us.  As  a  leader  in 
this  bo(3y  he  has  set  an  example  for  all. 


So  with  the  passage  of  the  highly  com- 
plex and  extensive  supplemental  appro- 
priations measure.  Senator  Byrd  has 
added  another  magnificent  achievement 
to  his  already  overfiowing  record  of  pub- 
lic .service.  The  Nation  is  again  in  his 
debt. 

Also  to  be  commended  is  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt),  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee who  contributed  so  much  to 
the  success  of  this  measure.  Others,  too, 
played  a  vital  role.  Senator  Yarborough, 
Senator  Pell,  and  Senator  Prouty  are 
especially  to  be  thanked  for  their  suc- 
cessful efforts  in  behalf  of  our  education 
programs.  Senator  Javits  and  Senator 
Magnuson  are  similarly  to  be  thanked 
for  their  contributions  to  the  debate  and 
for  urging  their  own  strong  and  sincere 
views.  In  this  respect  I  should  also  men- 
tion the  efforts  of  the  Senator  from  Del- 
aware (Mr.  Williams).  His  contribu- 
tion, as  always,  wsus  most  enlightening 
and  most  constructive. 

Finally,  the  Senate  as  a  whole  is  to  be 
thanked  for  the  splendid  cooperation  of 
the  membership  in  obtaining  expeditious 
and  eflaclent  action  today  on  this  all- 
important  measure. 


RADIO  BROADCASTING  AGREE- 
MENTS WITH  MEXICO 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  eo 
into  executive  session  to  vote  on  Execu- 
tive B,  91st  Congress,  first  session,  the 
Radio  Broadcasting  Agreements  with 
Mexico. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  agreements. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Tlie 
question  is:  Win  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  resolution  of  ratification? 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss»,  is  ab- 
sent on  oflBcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Cranston),  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  iMr.  Long),  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClel- 
lan), the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Mondale).  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  Montoya),  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  <Mr.  Russell),  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  California  <  Mr. 
Cranston)  .  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McClellan),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale).  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya),  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell), 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  iMr. 
Sparkman)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  Is  ab- 
sent on  oflBcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong) 

and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 

(Mr.  Thurmond)  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and   voting,   the   Senator 
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from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baxbii),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Foirc),  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thchmond)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  89, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 


(No  46  Ex.) 

TEAS— 89 

Aiken 

Ck>ldwater 

Mundt 

Allen 

Ooodell 

Murphy 

Allott 

Oore 

Muskle 

Anderson 

Oravel 

NelM>n 

B«yh 

Orlffln 

Packwond 

Bellmon 

Oumer 

Pastore 

Bennett 

Hansen 

PearM>n 

Bible 

HarrU 

Pell 

Hoggs 

Hart 

Percy 

Brooke 

Hartke 

Prouty 

Burdlck 

Hatfield 

Prosmire 

Byrd.  V« 

Holland 

Randolph 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Holllngs 

Rlblcoir 

Cknnon 

Hruska 

Saxbe 

Case 

Hughes 

Schwelker 

Church 

Inouye 

Scott 

Cook 

Jackson 

Smith 

Cooper 

Javtu 

Spong 

Cotton 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Stennis 

CurtU 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Stevens 

Dirkseik    - 

Kennedy 

Symington 

Etedd     ... 

Magnuson 

Talmadge 

Dole 

Mansfield 

Tower 

Oomlntck 

Mathlas 

Ty  dings 

Kagj^ton 

McCarthy 

Williams.  N  J. 

■MIlMId 

McOee 

Williams.  Del. 

■iMMlMr 

McOovern 

Yar  borough 

Brrln 

Mclntyre 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Pannln 

MetcaU 

Toung,  Ohio 

Pulbrtght 

Miller 

NATS— 0 

NOT  VOTING - 

-11 

Baker 

McClellan 

Russell 

Cranston 

Mondale 

Sparkman 

Pong 

Montoya 

Thurmond 

Long 

Moaa 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and  voting 
having  voted  In  the  afBrmative.  the  res- 
olution of  ratification  is  agreed  to. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  will  resume 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


NATIONAL  COMMITMENTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  S«i- 
ate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar No.  118.  Senate  Resolution  85. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  read  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
resolution   (S.  Res.  85)    expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  relative  to  commit- 
ments to  foreign  powers. 
V  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 

objection   to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Sen- 
ate proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee will  allow  me,  I  should  like  to 
make  a  preliminary  statement  which  I 
hope  will  set  the  tone  of  the  debate 
which  is  about  to  ensue  and  which  will 
continue  for  the  remainder  of  this  week 
and  into  next  week  as  well. 

The  Senate  is  about  to  begin  consid- 
eration of  the  national  commitments 
resolution.  In  the  discussion  of  this 
measure,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Senators 
will  forget  the  center  aisle.  The  question 
is  not  partisan:  It  is  not  even  bipartisan. 
It  is  one  of  all-Senate  concern  which 


goes  to  the  nature  of  the  constitutional 
responsibilities  of  this  body. 

I  hope,  too,  that  this  resolution  will 
not  be  the  occasion  for  the  conduct  of 
postmortems  on  past  policies.  What  we 
might  have  done  differently  a  few 
months  ago.  a  year  ago.  a  decade  ago,  is 
not  at  issue.  This  resolution  is  pointed 
not  to  yesterday  but  to  the  pattern  of 
foreign  relations  which  has  emerged  to- 
day and  to  the  issues  which  will  be  upon 
us  tomorrow. 

In  suggesting  that  recriminations  over 
the  past  be  eschewed,  the  leadership  is 
not-presuming  to  arrange  in  advance  the 
form  of  discussion  for  the  National  Com- 
mitments resolution.  Senators,  of  course, 
may  choose  to  say  whatever  they  wish 
and  whenever  they  wish  to  say  it  on  this 
subject  as  on  any  other.  I  would  point 
out.  however,  that  there  has  lieen  an 
unusual  availability  of  floor  time  this 
year.  In  scheduling  future  sessions,  the 
leadership  would  be  delighted  to  try  to 
accommodate  Members  who  may  wish  to 
go  into  other  matters  at  length,  whether 
the  question  is  Vietnam.  Western  Europe. 
Latin  America,  or  some  other. 

Insofar  as  this  resolution  is  concerned, 
however,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  dis- 
cussion will  focus  on  national  commit- 
ments. What  is  involved  is  not  what  this 
administration  or  its  predecessors  may 
have  done  in  the  past.  What  is  involved 
is  a  view  of  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Senate  in  foreign  affairs,  now  and  in  the 
future.  What  is  involved  is  how  obscure 
national  commitments  can  lead  from  one 
step  to  another  and  eventually  to  tens 
of  billions  of  dollars  of  cost  and  the 
tragic  loss  of  lives  in  armed  conflict.  How 
can  the  Senate,  working  not  against  but 
with  the  President,  see  to  it  that  these 
myriad  commitments  stem  from  a  con- 
temporary concept  of  national  interest 
and  international  realities?  How  can 
we — together  with  the  President — see  to 
it  that  these  commitments  are  useful 
tools  for  the  peace  of  the  Nation  today 
rather  than  cumulative  anachronisms 
which  are  rooted  in  the  inertia  of  admin- 
istrative practices?  What  can  the  Sen- 
ate do.  in  short,  as  an  elected  and  con- 
stitutionally responsible  body,  to  work 
with  an  elected  President — to  assert  the 
effective  control  of  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion over  the  foreign  policies  of  this 
Nation?  That  is  the  essential  subject  of 
this  resolution.  It  is  a  subject  eminently 
worthy  of  the  Senate's  consideration.  It 
is  a  subject  which  should  engage  the 
principal  attention  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  fully 
concur  in  the  sentiment  expressed  by 
the  distinguished  majority  leader.  On 
those  occasions  when  I  have  had  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  Senate  Resolution  85.  I 
have  constantly  and  emphatically  coun- 
seled that  it  not  be  approached  in  a  par- 
tisan or  bipartisan  manner  and  that  the 
center  aisle,  as  the  majority  leader  has  so 
well  expressed  it,  not  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration when  the  resolution  is  con- 
sidered. 

This  matter  does  involve  the  welfare 
of  the  country ;  and  when  I  say  that,  we 
are  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  by 
neither  a  sense  of  the  Senate  resolution 
nor  a  statute  can  the  constitutional  pow- 
ers of  the  President  be  Impaired.  Not- 


withstanding all  that.  It  will  be  very  use- 
ful to  consider  the  resolution. 

Now,  there  have  been  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  at  least  three 
resolutions  in  the  90th  Congress  and  in 
the  present  Congress.  I  think  one  was 
Senate  Resolution  115,  one  was  Senate 
Resolution  187.  and  this  one  is  Senate 
Resolution  85.  Those  resolutions  differed 
somewhat,  and  I  was  not  too  happy 
about  the  text  of  the  present  resolution. 
That  is  why  we  had  a  party  conference 
this  morning,  only  for  the  purpose  of 
having  an  informative  discussion  among 
the  Members  in  the  hope  that  we  could 
agree  on  some  kind  of  language  that 
would  have  appeal  for  everybody. 

I  felt  free,  therefore,  to  discuss  this 
matter  with  the  majority  leader  this 
noon,  and  also  with  others.  I  trust  that 
there  will  be  extended  debate  on  the  sub- 
ject— not  too  extended,  but  long  enough 
for  this  story  to  get  to  the  attention  of 
the  country. 

So  I  concur  with  the  majority  leader 
that  this  matter  should  be  approached  at 
a  high  level,  since  the  country  is  involved. 


THE  ABM  SYSTEM 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  is  an  article 
bearing  the  headUne  "Hill  Unit  Backs 
Further  Tests  of  ABM  'Brain.'  "  The 
story  states,  in  effect,  that  a  majority  of 
the  Research  and  Development  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
had  recommended  that  the  ABM  be  ap- 
proved only  in  a  very  limited  way. 

In  order  to  keep  the  record  straight — 
and  that  is  the  only  reason  why  I  bring 
up  this  matter — the  subcommittee,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre*.  ren- 
dered a  very  fine  service;  but  they  did  not 
make  any  repor*;  or  recommendation  at 
all  so  far  as  the  ABM  or  any  phase  of  it 
is  concerned.  I  will  read  a  few  sentences 
from  the  unclassified  portion  of  the  sub- 
committee report.  First: 

The  subcommittee  Itself  did  not  deal  di- 
rectly with  the  Safeguard  ABM  system. 

The  next  paragraph  begins— 

The   chairman   of   the  subcommittee   has 

proposed    an   alternative    to   the   Safeguard 

ABM  proposal. 

The  next  paragraph: 

The  chalrnuin  of  the  subcommittee  con- 
tends— 

And  so  forth. 

Further  the  report  i-eads — 

The  chairman  maintains  that  this  alter- 
native would  save  hundreds  of  million  of 
dollars  .  .  .  (and|  The  chairman  contends  that 
his  proposal  would  save  billions  of  dollars  in 
misspent  funds.  .  .  . 

These  are  references  to  the  position 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 
They  utilize  his  position.  I  know  that  the' 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  in  no 
way  responsible  for  the  story  that  ap- 
peared in  the  newspaper. 

Three  members  of  the  subcommittee 
joined  in  the  following  statement  in 
the  report : 

The  undersigned  recommend  that  when' 
you  bring  the  matter  of  the  Safeguard  ABM 
before  the  committee  in  mark-up.  that  the 
alternative  suggested  by  the  Subcommittee 
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Chairman  be  considered  among  the  sugges- 
tions which  may  come  before  the  committee 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  say  to  the  distinguished  chairman  that 
the  action  last  Monday  in  the  meeting  of 
the  ad  hoc  subcommittee,  of  which  the 
chairman  was  good  enough  to  name  me 
chairman,  was  to  the  effect  that  three 
members  of  that  subcommittee  agree 
that  at  the  appropriate  time  on  the 
agenda  of  our  full  committee  discussion 
on  the  military  budget,  that  the  full  com- 
mittee would  give  ample  opportunity  for 
the  presentation  of  alternatives  to  the 
Safeguard  system. 

It  is  vmfortunate  that  this  ai-ticle  ap- 
peared. I  do  not  know  how  these  stories 
which  are  so  incorrectly  stated  get  in  the 
newspapers. 

Having  serred  on  this  committee  for 
5  years,  I  understand  the  subcommittee 
Is  an  arm  of  the  full  committee,  and  I 
understand  why  we  must  maintain  se- 
curity within  our  committee.  What  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  said  is 
accurate,  and  I  endorse  what  he  has 
said. 

I  thank  the  chairman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
understand.  We  are  marking  up  the  bill, 
and  we  will  get  to  this  matter  in  time. 
This  is  a  very  large  bill. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  to  me  so 
that  I  may  make  a  comment  with  re- 
spect to  this  matter? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  am  so 
pleased  that  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee have  raised  this  matter. 

I  notice  that  there  is  a  story  on  the 
UPI  wire  so  I  sincerely  hope,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  that  subcommittee,  that  we  can 
do  all  that  is  possible  to  clarify  this  sit- 
uation. It  is  unfortunate  that  this  item 
came  out. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator. 


S.  2457— INTRODUCnON  OF  THE 
KIDNEY  DISEASE  TREATMENT 
AND  PREVENTION  ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
provide  a  comprehensive  approach  to 
kidney  and  kidney-related  diseases.  My 
bill,  which  has  the  endorsement  of  the 
National  Kidney  Foimdation,  proposes  to 
establish  cooperative  and  community 
centers  for  the  treatment  of  people  with 
kidney  diseases,  training  of  personnel, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  nationwide 
prevention  program. 

Mr.  Presid^t,  each  year,  about  8  mil- 
lion Americans  are  afflicted  with  kidney 
diseases.  Diseases  of  the  kidneys,  and 
diseases  affecting  these  organs,  rank 
among  the  major  ailments  which  under- 
mine or  destroy  good  health.  As  the  fifth 
leading  cause  of  death  in  this  country, 
the  insidious  nature  of  kidney  diseases 
is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  many  people 
who  harbor  infectious  organisms  in  their 
urinary  tract  will  have  no  warning  of 
their  disease  until  kidney  damage  is  be- 
yond repair.  Of  the  nearly  8  million  new 


victims  each  year,  about  2,800,000  suffer 
hypertensive  renal  cardiovascular  dis- 
eases causing  35  percent  of  deaths  from 
kidney  disease;  about  2  million  suffer 
infectious  diseases  causing  18  percent  of 
deaths;  and,  about  3  million  suffer  other 
diseases  such  as  hypersensitivity,  calculi, 
urinary  abnormalities,  and  others  caus- 
ing 26  percent  of  the  deaths. 

In  terms  of  indirect  costs  of  mortal- 
ity— lost  future  income — kidney  disease 
is  the  highest  ranking  killer,  costing  the 
country  $1,500  million  annually.  Addi- 
tionally, more  than  $1  billion  has  to  be 
spent  annually  for  hospital  and  nursing 
home  care,  professional  services  and 
drugs.  Surprisingly,  this  exceeds  the  an- 
nual medical  services  costs  for  maternity 
care,  or  all  forms  of  cancer. 

It  is  heartbreaking  to  note  that  an 
estimated  8,000  Americans  will  die  in 
1969  who  might  otherwise  have  been 
saved  if  we  had  addressed  oui-selves  at 
an  earlier  date  to  the  problems  of  kidney 
disease.  The  8.000  Americans  that  I 
speak  of  are  those  patients  who  doctors 
liave  determined  are  ideal  candidates  for 
treatment  with  the  artificial  kidney  ma- 
chine or  transplantation. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  address  our- 
.=elves  to  this  problem  now.  I  hope  that 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  Mr. 
Yarborouch,  will  call  for  early  hearings 
on  this  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  included  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
an  article  that  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  just  last  Sunday  entitled, 
'Artificial  Kidney  Puzzle:  Who  Lives? 
Who  Dies?"  I  further  request  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  preceding  the 
newspaper  article. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  the  article  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2457) ,  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  assistance 
to  certain  non-Federal  institutions,  agen- 
cies, and  organizations  for  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  cooperative  com- 
munity programs  for  patients  with 
kidney  disease  and  for  the  conduct  of 
training  related  to  such  programs,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Hartke,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2457 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Kidney  Disease 
Treatment  and  Prevention  Act  of  1969." 

Sec.  2.  Part  B  of  title  III  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tions: 

"ESTABLISHMENT    AND    OPERATION    OF    COOPERA- 
TIVE    AND     COMMUNITY     PROGRAMS     FOR     THE 
PREVENTION      AND      TREATMENT      OF      KIDNEY 
"         DISEASE 

"Sec.  319.  (a)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
section  to  provide  financial  support  through 
grants  to  public  and  other  nonprofit  schools 
of  medicine,  hospitals,  agencies,  and  institu- 
tions to  assist  in  the  establishment  and  op- 
eration of  cooperative  and  community  pre- 
vention   and    treatment    programs    for    pa- 


tients with  kidney  diseases  and  for  training 
related  to  such  programs. 

"(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  the  sums  of  $12,000,000  In  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970:  and  $20.- 
000.000  for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year  until 
and  including  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1974  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section  and  section  321 
of   this   Act. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  National  Advisory  Committee 
on  Kidney  Disease .  Programs  ( established 
pursuant  to  section  321  of  this  title),  pre- 
scribe general  regulations  and  guidelines 
concerning  (1)  eligibility  of  public  or  non- 
profit agencies,  institutions,  or  organlza- 
tons  for  grants  under  this  section,  (2)  deter- 
mination of  costs  with  respect  to  which  such 
grants  may  be  made.  (3)  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions under  which  such  grants  will  be 
made,  and  (4)  the  assurance  that  all  grants 
are  coordinated  with  any  existing  regional 
plan  for  a  kidney  disease  program  in  a  par- 
ticular area. 

"(d)  There  is  hereby  established  in  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare the  Office  of  Kidney  Centers,  for  ihe 
purpose  of  administering  sections  320  .md 
321  of  this  Act  and  providing  coordination 
of  Federal  activities  in  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  kidney  disease.  The  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  appoint  a  Director  and  such 
.iddltional  personnel  as  are  required  to  per- 
form the  responsibilities  specified  in  this 
Act  and  such  additional  responsibilities  as 
the  Secretary  may  assign  to  the  Office  of 
Kidney  Centers. 

"  (e  (  Subject  to  the  regulations  and  guide- 
lines established  pursuant  to  subsection  (ci 
the  Office  of  Kidney  Centers  .shall  assist  in 
establishing  kidney  center  programs.  This 
assistance  shall  consist  of  providing  Infor- 
mation, services,  and  grants  for  planning, 
training,  construction,  renovation,  and  per- 
centage contributions  toward  the  operation 
of  kidney  centers. 

"(f)  A  'kidney  center'  for  the  purpose  of 
this  section  means : 

"(1)  a  "cooperative  kidney  center'  estab- 
lished within  or  as  a  part  of  a  medical  school 
or  hospital  that  has  demonstrated  a  high 
level  of  professional  competence  in  relevant 
medical  disciplines.  The  purpose  of  the  kid- 
ney center  would  be : 

"(I)  to  train  medical  and  supporting  per- 
sonnel: 

"  ( ii )  to  provide  transplantation  treatment 
for  patients  with  chronic  uremia  where  this 
form  of  therapy  is  Indicated: 

"(lii)  to  provide  dialysis  treatment  when 
medically  Indicated  In  connection  with  train- 
ing, research,  and  transplantation: 

"(iv)  to  engage  In  research  and  the  devel- 
opment of  new  techniques: 

"(V)  to  coordinate  with  and  establish  ap- 
propriate relations  with  one  or  more  local 
community  dialysis  units  (described  in  sub- 
section (f)(2) ) : 

"(vi)  and,  to  assure  that  knowledge  and 
treatment  of  kidney  disease  will  evolve  in  a 
balanced  fashion: 

"(2)  a  local  'community  dialysis  unit'  e.=- 
tabllshed  in  conjunction  with  and  in  con- 
tinuing relationship  with  a  'cooperative  kid- 
ney center.'  The  purposes  of  a  community 
dialysis  unit  would  be: 

"(1)  to  provide  a  central  training  anrl 
treatment  facility  for  the  care  of  persons 
having  chronic  kidney  disease: 

"(ii)  to  provide  training  and  supervision 
to  physicians,  staff  members,  and  to  patients 
who  are  candidates  for  home  dialysis: 

"(ill)  to  foster  and  promote  the  availability 
and  wider  use  of  the  equipment  and  tech- 
niques of  home  dialysis. 

"(g)  The  amount  of  any  grant  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section  shall  include: 

"(1)  100  per  centum  of  the  costs  directly 
related  to  the  training  of  physicians,  staff 
members,  patients,  and  their  families; 
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"(3)  100  per  centum  of  the  cost*  for  con- 
struction or  renovation  of  existing  facilities 
and  for  tbe  necessary  equipment  to  establish 
a  kidney  center  under  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section   (f)  (1): 

"(3)  60  to  90  per  centum  of  the  costs  for 
construction  or  renovation  of  existing  facili- 
ties and  for  the  necessary  equipment  to 
establish  a  community  dialysis  unit  under 
the  provUlons  of  subsection  (f)  (2).  The  per- 
centage contribution  shall  be  determined  on 
the  basis  of  the  economic  status  of  the  par- 
ticular community  Involved  pursuant  to 
guidelines  established  by  the  SecreUry. 

"(4)  90  per  centum  In  the  first  year  of  full 
operation.  60  per  centum  In  the  second  year, 
and  30  per  centum  In  the  third  year  and 
thereafter  of  the  operation  and  maintenance 
costs  of  cooperative  kidney  centers  and  com- 
munity dialysis  units  established  pursuant 
to  this  Act:  Provided,  hoteever,  That  grants 
under  this  subsection  may  be  In  lesser 
amount  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
centers  and  units  are  capable  of  meeting  a 
larger  share  of  costs  of  operation. 

"(h)  Three  years  after  the  Secretary  for- 
mally p^Ulahes  notice  in  the  Federal  RegUter 
that  apDU?**'o°"  ^"  ''•  rece'*«<*  ^°^  grants 
under  t£la  secUon,  the  President  will  trans- 
mit to  the  Congress  any  recommendations  he 
may  wish  to  make  concerning  the  program. 
In  the  event  that  no  changes  are  made  In  the 
authorising  legislation,  the  program  shall 
continue  as  authorized  under  this  section 
and  section  330. 

"THC    NATIONAI.    ADVISOXT    COMMrTTR    ON 
KIONXT    DISXASS    PXOGXAMS 

"Sxc.  330.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  authorized 
»  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Kidney 
Disease  Programs.  The  Committee  shall  con- 
sist of  four  members  currently  In  Oovem- 
ment  service  and  eight  members,  not  other- 
wise In  the  employ  of  the  United  States,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  and  with  regard  to 
the  civil  service  laws,  who  are  leaders  In  the 
fields  of  the  basic  medical  sciences  related 
to  kidney  disease,  kidney  disease  diagnosis 
»nd  treatment,  community  health  programs, 
or  public  affairs. 

"(b)  Each  appointed  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  four 
years,  except  that  any  member  appointed  to 
fill  a  vacancy  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed 
shall  be  "appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such 
term  and  except  that  the  term  of  office  of 
the  members  first  taking  office  shall  expire, 
as  designated  by  tbe  Secretary  at  the  time  of 
appointment,  four  at  the  end  of  the  third 
year  after  the  date  of  appointment.  An  ap- 
pointed member  shall  not  be  eligible  to  serve 
for  more  than  two  terms. 

"(c)  Appointed  members  of  the  Committee 
while  attending  meetings  or  conferences 
thereof  or  otherwise  serving  on  the  business 
of  the  Committee  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary, 
but  not  exceeding  $100  per  day.  Including 
traveltlme.  and  while  so  serving  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business 
they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  includ- 
ing i>er  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  au- 
thorized by  section  5703  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  for  persons  In  the  Oovernment 
service  employed  Intermittently. 

"(d)  The  Committee  shall  advise  and  as- 
sist the  Secretary  In  the  preparation  of  regu- 
lations for.  and  as  to  policy  matters  arising 
with  respect  to,  the  admlnlstr^lon  of  this 
section  Insofar  as  It  pertains  to  kidney 
disease,  or  the  diagnosis,  treatment,  and 
care  of  patients  suffering  from  such  diseases. 
After  tbe  Committee  is  established.  It  shall 
consider  all  applications  for  grants  under 
section  330  which  pertain  to  kidney  diseases, 
or  the  diagnosis,  treatment,  and  care  of 
patients  suffering  from  such  diseases  and 
shall  make  reconunendatlons  to  the  Secre- 
tary with  respect  to  approval  of  applica- 
tions for  the  amounts  of  such  grants. 


"(e)  The  Committee  shall  also  reTlew  and 
make  recommendations  on  kidney  rtls— — 
programs  of  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Oovernment,  Including,  but  not 
limited  to,  those  In  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, the  Public  Health  Service,  and  tbe 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration,  so 
that  the  methods,  facilities,  and  programs  of 
these  administrative  agencies  can  best  be 
utilized  m  supporting  programs  for  preven- 
tion and  treatment  of  kidney  disease.  Par- 
ticular attention  shall  be  paid  to  the  co- 
ordination of  activities  of  these  varloiu  agen- 
cies In  a  given  region  so  as  to  Insure  ade- 
quate geographical  distribution  of  services 
and  avoid  duplication  of  facilities  and 
servlees." 

Sec.  3.  The  head  of  each  department, 
agency,  and  Instrumentality  of  the  United 
States  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  co- 
operate Flth  the  SecreUry  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible,  m  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

Sic.  4.  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vided by  any  amendment  made  by  this  Act, 
there  Is  authorized  to  t>e  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  tbe 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  become  effective  as  of  the  first  day 
of  the  first  month  which  begins  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  article,  presented  by  Mr.  Hartke, 
is  as  follows : 

AanriciAL  Kunkt  Pttzzlx:  Who  Livn?  Who 

Dm? 

(By  Stuart  Auerbach) 

Washington  Post  Staff  Writer 

At  this  moment.  Mary  Kesterson.  a  35- 
year-old  Maryland  mother  of  four.  Is  dying. 
Her  family  Is  searching  for  914,000  to  pay  for 
artificial  kidney  treatments  that  could  pro- 
long her  life. 

Arabell  J.  Wheaton,  25,  lay  close  to  death 
last  week  until  her  family  arranged  for  arti- 
ficial Kidney  treatmenu  In  New  Jersey,  where 
she  used  to  live.  The  family  spent  more  than 
tfiOOO— their  total  savings — on  treatments 
here. 

Brian  Kelly.  5  died  this  month  at  George- 
town HosplUl  of  kidney  failure  followed  by 
a  rare  series  of  complications.  His  hospital 
blU  amounts  to  about  925,000  for  tbe  63  days 
he  was  critically  111. 

FrancU  Chesney  Jr..  31,  feels  that  he's  go- 
ing to  die  In  a  Harrlsburg,  Pa.,  hospital.  His 
sister,  a  Catholic  University  student,  lacks 
tbe  money  she  needs  to  get  him  started  In  an 
artificial  kidney  program. 

Evelyn  ( Evle )  Robert,  a  60-year-old  Wash- 
ington socialite,  almost  died  of  kidney  failure 
18  months  ago. 

Then  her  husband,  former  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  treasurer  Lawrence  W. 
(Chip)  Robert,  bought  her  an  artificial  kid- 
ney for  about  •2900.  She  donated  It  to  Oeorge 
Washington  Hospital  with  tbe  condition  that 
It  remain  available  for  her  use. 

It  cosU  tin.  Robert  at  least  $30,000  a 
year  for  tbe  twice-weekly  treatments  that 
keep  her  alive. 

These  cases  Involving  residents  of  the 
Washington  area  Illustrate  a  problem  that 
agonizes  the  Nation's  doctors — how  to  provide 
every  American  with  the  medical  advances 
that  are  currently  available. 

Science  has  provided  the  artificial  kidney — 
a  machine  that  takes  over  when  human  kid- 
neys fail  and  filters  the  poisons  from  the 
blood. 

But  no  one  has  provided  the  money  needed 
to  treat  tbe  estimated  8000  Americans  who 
each  year  need  the  machine  to  stay  alive. 
Costs  of  home  treatment — the  least  expen- 
sive method — average  at  about  $4500  a  year 
on  top  of  the  higher  expenses  of  the  first  year 
when  patients  learn  to  use  the  artificial 
kidney. 


The  drugs,  chemicals,  colls,  tubing  and 
filters,  which  can  only  be  used  once,  raise 
tbe  cost  of  home  treatment  to  as  much  as 
$50  each.  Most  patlenU  need  two  a  week. 

Health  Insurance  coverage  la  spotty.  State 
and  local  funds  are  limited.  And  tbe  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  has  cut  back  on  a  program 
It  started  three  years  ago  to  set  up  artificial 
kidney  centers  across  the  country. 

Tbe  National  costs  are  astronomical:  once 
on  an  artificial  kidney,  a  patient  must  con- 
tinue treatment  as  long  as  he  lives. 

One  White  House  committee  estimated 
that  a  program  to  provide  artificial  kidney 
treatment  for  every  American  that  needs  It 
would  cost  $1  billion  for  tbe  next  six  years 
and  $300  million  every  year  after  that. 

With  the  knowledge  that  artificial  kidneys 
can  prolong  lives.  Americans  no  longer  sit 
still  until  they  die  of  kidney  failure. 

"They  know  It's  there  and  they  want  It." 
said  VlrgU  Smlrnow  of  the  National  Kidney 
Foundation  here. 

And  doctors  go  to  extraordinary  lengths  to 
keep  patients  alive  In  the  hope  they  can  get 
an  artificial  kidney. 

Dr.  Ollbert  Eisner,  for  example,  gives  Mrs. 
Kesterson  at  tbe  Washington  Hospital  Cen- 
ter the  painful  and  temporary  peritoneal 
dialysis  treatment  to  remove  poisons  from 
her  system.  This  24-hour  treatment  uses  a 
small  tube  In  her  stomach  cavity  to  flush 
wastes,  entails  hospitalization  and  only  works 
for  a  short  time. 

"A  few  years  ago,  this  kind  of  prolongation 
of  life  was  not  worth  It."  said  Dr.  Eisner. 
"Now.  with  an  artificial  kidney.  It  Is." 

Some  of  the  pressure  for  more  and  better 
artificial  kidney  treatment  comes  from  Con- 
gress. Tbe  National  Kidney  Foundation  office 
here  receives  an  average  of  two  queries  a  week 
from  Congressmen  whose  constituents  want 
to  know  where  they  can  get  treatment. 

Relatives  of  four  of  tbe  five  cases  detailed 
at  the  beginning  of  this  article  said  they 
hoped  any  articles  would  trigger  donations  to 
help  pay  for  the  costly  treatments. 

The  fifth,  Mrs.  Robert,  Is  so  thankful  for 
her  lifesavlng  treatment  that  she  offered  to 
do  "anything  people  ask  me  to  do.  People 
are  dying  like  files." 

Oeorge  A.  Baker,  a  Washington  police  de- 
tective and  tbe  brother  of  Mrs.  Wheaton, 
organized  fund  drives  here  and  In  his  sis- 
ter's former  home  In  Middlesex,  N.J. 

"She  was  so  young,  we  couldn't  sit  by.  We 
bad  to  try  to  save  her  life,"  he  said. 

But  relatives  trying  to  find  money  for  arti- 
ficial kidney  treatments  find  themselves  on 
a  heart-breaking  merry-go-round  of  rejec- 
tion. 

vnr  HABo 

"It's  very,  very  hard  unless  you're  a  mil- 
lionaire." said  Helen  Kelly,  mother  of  5-year- 
old  Brian. 

"I  talked  to  every  agency  listed  In  the 
phone  book  and  some  that  weren't  listed.  I 
couldn't  get  any  money,"  continued  tbe  di- 
vorced mother  of  four  other  children. 

Carol  Fleming  has  called  all  over  the 
country  trying  to  find  a  place  for  her  brother, 
Francis  Chesney. 

"His  will  to  live  is  gone.  He  Just  feels  like 
he's  going  to  die.  He  needs  all  kinds  of  help 
and  I  don't  know  what  to  do."  she  said  after 
visiting  her  brother  last  weekend. 

Even  If  funds  were  available,  there  are  na- 
tionwide shortages  of  facilities  and  trained 
physicians  to  run  artificial  kidney  programs. 

Only  about  2400  of  the  3000  Americans  who 
need  artificial  kidney  treatments  in  a  year 
get  It.  In  Washington,  Smlrnow  estimated 
that  300  persons  a  year  need  an  artificial  kid- 
ney. Only  about  30  of  them  get  the  treatment. 

Facilities  here  are  limited.  Smlrnow  said 
Washington  Is  one  of  tbe  only  major  metro- 
politan areas  without  a  large  kidney  program. 

The  most  active  kidney  center  in  the  area 
is  run  at  Oeorge  Washington  University  Hos- 
pital, where  Drs.  Alvln  E.  Parrlsh  and  Norman 
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Kramer  have  cared  for  36  patients  In  two 
years.  i 

IIOT   ADVnnBBB 

•'We  haven't  advertise^  the  program,"  said 
Dr.  Parrlsh.  "Not  too  many  people  know 
we're  doing  It.  We  don't  feel  we  could  handle 
more  patients." 

Oeorgetown  University  Hospital,  which 
started  its  program  in  1950,  concentrates  on 
research  and  keeping  patients  alive  until 
they  can  get  a  kidney  transplant. 

Some  of  their  patients,  such  as  Mrs.  Robert 
and  Chesney,  must  go  elsewhere  if  they  are 
to  receive  long-term,  chronic  artificial  kidney 
treatment. 

Now  that  tbe  Federal  Oovernment  has 
backed  away  from  supporting  long-term  arti- 
ficial kidney  programs,  most  of  its  kidney 
treatment  money  goes  toward  transplant  re- 
search. 

In  tbe  long  run,  transplants  may  be  the 
best  way  to  treat  patients  with  double  kid- 
ney failure.  There  have  been  about  4000  kid- 
ney transplants  since  1951,  and  doctors  re- 
port that  tbe  survival  rate  is  Improving. 

Current  figures  show  that  90  per  cent  of 
the  patients  who  receive  kidneys  from  a 
brother  or  sister  survive  at  least  two  years. 

Transplants  do  not  mean  tbe  end  of  artifi- 
cial kidneys.  The  machines  will  still  be 
needed  to  maintain  patients  until  a  donor 
becomes  available. 

As  much  as  patients  now  clamor  for  artifi- 
cial kidneys,  the  treatment  does  not  Insure  a 
full  and  happy  life.  The  record  survival  Is 
about  nine  years.  A  recent  study  showed  that 
87  per  cent  of  the  patients  survived  a  year 
on  an  artificial  kidney. 

Is  It  worth  it? 

Dr.  Parrlsh  admitted  that  he  didn't  know. 
"Tbe  patients  that  we  have  that  are  doing 
well  think  it  Is.  But  I  d<m't  know  If  tbe 
patients  with  trouble  think  It  Is." 

Despite  the  drawbacks  of  the  treatment, 
the  question  of  who  gets  an  artificial  kid- 
ney— really,  who  shall  live  and  who  shall 
die — presents  a  painful  dilemma  for  doctors. 

Many  communities  have  set  up  "life  and 
death  committees"  that  weigh  such  factors 
as  a  patient's  general  medical  condition,  age, 
value  to  tbe  community  and  family  respcm- 
slblUUes. 

The  Oeorge  Washlng^ton  program  does  not 
do  this.  Dr.  Parrlsh  said  he  takes  anyone 
who  has  the  money  In  the  order  they  apply. 
And,  he  helps  patients  search  for  tbe  money. 

Even  so,  he  admits  it  is  "a  bad  situation" 
because  It  eliminates  the  very  poor. 

It  also  makes  It  possible  for  people  like  Mrs. 
Robert,  who  probably  would  be  too  old  for 
most  programs,  and  Mrs.  Kesterson,  who  has 
a  multitude  of  complicating  ailments,  to  re- 
ceive artificial  kidney  treatment. 

Tbe  question  of  who  shall  live  and  who 
shall  die  will  become  more  acute  in  tbe 
future,  as  science  turns  out  more  life- 
prolonging,  but  expensive  tools  such  as  the 
artificial  kidney. 

Without  the  kidney.  Mary  Kesterson,  Ara- 
bell Wheaton.  Evle  Robert  and  Francis 
Chesney  Jr.  will  die. 

"That's  it  right  there,"  said  Linda  Windsor, 
Mrs.  Kesterson 'E  sister. 

"She  knows  it  she  doesn't  get  the  machine, 
she's  not  going  to  live.  If  she  doesn't  get  the 
machine,  she  Just  has  no  hope." 


sages  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations, 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  submitting 
nominations,  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  liis  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As   in   executive    session,    the    VICE 
PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 


ELIMINATION  OF  DUTY  ON  CRUDE 
CHICORY  ROOTS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
consider the  vote  by  which  H.R.  8644, 
Calendar  No.  212,  was  passed,  together 
with  the  third  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.  The  bill  is  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
today  the  Senate  passed  \^ithout  objec- 
tion H.R.  8644,  a  bill  which  came  from 
the  Committee  on  Finance.  Since  then 
I  have  been  asked  by  unanimous  action 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance  to  request 
that  the  bill  come  before  the  Senate  for 
reconsideration  so  that  there  may  be  at- 
tached to  it  a  noncontroversial  amend- 
ment which  would  extend  for  an  addi- 
tional 2  years  a  provision  in  regard  to  the 
payment  of  the  cost  of  repatriated 
Americans.  The  amendment  is  noncon- 
troversial, and  we  have  attached  the 
amendment  each  year.  The  Committee 
on  Finance  unanimously  recommends 
this  action^ 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  has  this  matter 
been  cleared  with  the  ranking  minority 
member? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Yes,  it  has. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section : 

"Sec.  .  Section  1113  (d)  of  the  Social 

Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking  '1969' 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '1971'." 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  in  1961 
the  Congress  added  a  new  section  to  the 
Social  Security  Act  authorizing  the  Sec- 
retai-y  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  develop  plans  and  make  arramgements 
for  providing  temporary  assistance  and 
care  within  the  United  States  to  U.S.  cit- 
izens and  their  dependents  who  are 
Identified  by  the  Department  of  State  as 
having  returned,  or  been  brought  back  to 
this  country,  because  of  destitution,  ill- 
ness, war,  threat  of  war,  invasion,  or  sim- 
ilar crisis  and  are  without  available  re- 
sources. Under  this  legislation,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  may  pay  for  reception 
and  care  when  these  Individuals  reach 
the  United  States,  for  helping  them  to 
reach  a  destination  within  the  United 
States  where  they  have  friends  or  rela- 
tives, and  for  temporary  assistance. 

The  original  legislation  was  limited  to 
1  year  in  duration,  it  has  since  been  ex- 
tended several  times.  Under  present  law, 
the  program  is  scheduled  to  expire  June 
30, 1969. 

The  1970  budget  contemplates  that  in 
fiscal  year  1970,  temporary  assistance  will 


be  provided  a  total  of  about  500  cases, 
who  have  been  repatriated  because  of 
destitution  and  sickness.  The  funds  for 
these  cases  have  been  included  in  the 
1970  original  and  revised  budget. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  will  ex- 
tend the  program  for  2  years,  until  June 
30,  1971.  By  that  time  the  Congress  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  evaluate  the  pro- 
gram in  the  overall  context  of  welfare 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Harris).  The  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amend- 
ments and  request  a  conference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  thereon,  and 
that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  OfiBcer  appointed  Mr.  Long, 
Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr. 
Williams  of  Delaware,  Mr.  Bennett, 
and  Mr.  Curtis,  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table.  The  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table  was  agreed  to. 


S.  2451— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1969 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  ,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  "Mr. 
DoMiNicK),  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Murphy),  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  ScHWEiKER),  I  introduce  for 
the  administration  a  bill  to  extend,  con- 
solidate and  improve  programs  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education.  Since 
passage  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  in  1965,  this  body  has 
consistently  stood  behind  this  statute 
which  has  done  so  much  to  aid  the  edu- 
cation of  schoolchildren  throughout  the 
country.  Authorization  of  this  act  will 
expire  shortly,  and  this  bill  provides  the 
needed  extension  and  changes  to  keep  it 
a  strong  and  viable  means  for  aiding 
education  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

The  bill  I  Introduce  for  the  adminis- 
tration consolidates  several  existing  pro- 
grams under  a  new  title  Vm  of  ESEA 
that  will  simplify  the  administration 
and  operation  of  several  related  pro- 
grams. Those  included  are  titles  II  and 
in  of  ESEA  and  titles  IH-A  and  V-A  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958,  as  well  as  section  12  of  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities 
Act  of  1965.  These  are  all  State  grant 
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programs  which  provide  school  library 
resources,  textbooks,  testing,  ^danoe. 
and  counseling,  and  supplementary  edu- 
cational centers  and  services.  The  States 
will  now  administer  only  one  allocation 
for  these  purposes,  determine  their  own 
needs  and  priorities,  and  thus  provide 
better  utilization  of  the  Federal  re- 
sources that  they  receive. 

Additionally,  more  etQcient  State  ad- 
ministration of  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams will  be  made  possible  by  consoli- 
dating administration  funds  for  any  two 
or  more  education  programs  carried  on 
within  a  State. 

In  extending  title  I  of  ESEA.  this  bill 
Insures  the  continued  success  of  the 
largest  and  most  important  Federal  edu- 
cation program.  The  purpose  of  title  I 
Is  to  provide  compensatory  education  for 
economically  deprived  children.  Through 
this  program  supplemental  fimds  are 
added  to  State  and  local  efforts,  giving 
additional  redress  to  poor  children  who 
seek  eqtial  educational  opportunities  and 
ullimatSelly,  a  chance  to  develop  fully  as 
self-reliant  and  effective  citizens.  In  fis- 
cal 1969,  title  I  provided  $1.12  billion  for 
this  purpose,  and  the  continuation  of 
this  investment  in  the  education  of  our 
poor  citizens  is  essential  to  the  future 
of  this  country. 

The  bill  provides  specific  changes  for 
assistance  to  children  in  institutions  and 
a  new  system  of  State  grants  for  migra- 
tory children  based  on  the  number  of 
children  actually  served  during  a  year. 
Additionally,  the  bill  provides  for  use  of 
the  most  recent  data  available  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  allocations  under 
title  I.  This  provision  Is  important  be- 
cause unless  the  title  I  formula  is 
changed  to  accommodate  principles  of 
advance  fimdlng.  school  districts  will 
not  have  adequate  time  to  plan  their 
activities  In  advance  of  an  academic 
year.  Past  experience  has  shown  that 
educational  gains  can  only  be  achieved 
through  carefully  planned  and  imple- 
mented programs.  When  differences 
exist  between  the  Government  fiscal  year 
and  the  academic  year,  such  planning  is 
not  always  pKMsible  because  schools  have 
not  yet  received  funds  and  may  not  even 
know  the  approximate  amount  to  be 
received. 

The  bill  also  extends  title  V  of  ESEA, 
which  has  done  a  good  job  of  Improving 
the  administrative  capabilities  of  State 
educational  agencies,  and  title  VI.  which 
has  supplied  resource  centers  and  serv- 
ices to  handicapped  children.  As  the 
original  sponsor  of  legislation  for  Early 
Education  Assistance  to  the  Handi- 
capped, I  am  particularly  pleased  that 
extension  of  this  title  will  now  make  it 
coterminous  with  all  other  titles  of 
ESEA. 

Extension  of  title  VI  will  allow  con- 
tinued research  in  this  area,  as  well  as 
continued  recruitment  and  training  of 
teachers  and  physical  training  thera- 
pists. I  would  like  to  note  an  amendment 
to  tiUe  VI  included  in  this  bUl  which  will 
now  allow  for  training  of  paraprofes- 
sionals  in  the  handicapped  field.  This  is 
an  Important  change  If  we  are  to 
attempt  to  meet  the  need  for  trained 
personnel  in  the  education  of  the 
handicapped. 


Title  Vn.  which  provides  bilingual 
education  programs,  is  extended  by  this 
bill  and  amended  to  provide  for  the  in- 
clusion of  Indians  on  reservations.  These 
children,  now  trained  in  schools  operated 
by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  have  long 
been  neglected  by  many  acts  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Their  need  for  bilin- 
gual education  is  great,  and  this  amend- 
ment will  make  them  eligible  under  title 
vn  for  the  first  time. 

The  dropout  prevention  program, 
which  seeks  to  develop  systems  for  keep- 
ing potential  dropouts  In  school,  is  re- 
designated as  title  IX — instead  of  vm — 
and  extended  for  2  years.  The  bill  also 
provides  for  the  involvement  of  parents 
and  coamiimlty  representatives  in  de- 
veloping and  operating  programs 
through  local  advisory  conmiittees. 

This  bill  extends  programs  of  aid  to 
federally  impacted  areas  under  Public 
Law  815  and  Public  Law  874.  Originally 
passed  in  1950,  these  programs  provide 
aid  to  areas  whose  tax  base  is  hurt  by 
Federal  Government  installations.  The 
bill  includes  an  amendment  to  allow 
priority  to  go  to  entitlements  due  to 
category  "A"  children,  since  these  are 
the  families  which  use  local  school  fa- 
cilities but  live  and  work  on  Federal 
property,  thus  creating  a  burden  on  the 
local  resources.  Priority  to  entitlements 
because  of  "A"  children  will  enable  those 
districts  which  are  heavily  impacted  to 
receive  the  sums  for  which  they  are 
eligible  before  remaining  funds  are  di- 
vided by  districts  where  there  is  lesser 
impact  of  "B"  category  children. 

Finally,  the  bill  extends  the  Adult  Ed- 
ucation Act  of  1966.  It  also  authorizes 
joint  funding  of  projects  between  the 
Office  of  Education  and  other  agencies. 
This  bill  will  thus  extend  and  improve 
the  range  of  programs  in  support  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  which 
Congress  has  passed  over  the  years.  To- 
day the  need  for  these  programs  is  even 
greater  than  It  was  when  first  mandated 
by  Congress,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  in  supporting  their  extension. 

Mr.  President,  following  my  remarks  I 
would  like  to  have  printed  in  the  Recoicd 
several  documents  related  to  this  bill.  I 
hereby  ask  that  this  bill  be  appropriately 
referred  and  I  ask  unanimous  c<»isent 
for  insertion  into  the  Rkcord  the  full 
content  of  this  bill,  a  section-by-section 
analysis  of  the  bill,  and  a  comparison  of 
three  bills  now  pmding  that  would 
amend  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill, 
the  documents,  analysis,  and  comparison 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2451).  to  extend,  consoli- 
date, and  improve  programs  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Prouty,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
8.  3451 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative!  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in   Congress  assembled,   That   this 


Act  m»y  be  clt«d  aa  the  "Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Amendments  of  1009". 

TITLE  I— CONSOLIDATION  OF  PROGRAMS 
Past  A — Combolibatioi*  or  Trruts  n  axd  HI 

or   ELnCKNTABT   AND   SZCOHDABT   EDUCATION 

Act,   Tttles   IIl-A   and   V-A   or   National 

DErxNsK  Education  Act,  and  Section  13 

or  Abts  and  Humanitixs  Act 

Sxc.  101.  The  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1066.  la  amended  by  re- 
designating title  VIII  (and  references  there- 
to In  that  Act  or  elsewhere)  as  title  IX  and 
by  renumbering  sections  801  through  807 
(and  references  thereto  In  that  Act  or  else- 
where) as  sections  901  through  907.  respec- 
tively, and  by  Inserting  after  title  VII  the  fol- 
lowing new  title: 

•TITLE    Vin— CONSOLIDATION    OP    SPE- 
CIAL   STATE-GRANT    PROGRAMS 

"ArraOPUATIONS    AUTHOUZKO 

"Sec  801.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  carry 
out  a  program  for  making  grants  to  the 
States  for  the  uses  and  purposes  set  forth  In 
section  803  of  this  title. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
under  this  title,  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971, 
and  for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

"ALLOTMEMTS   TO   STATES 

"Sbc.  803.  (a)  (1)  There  Is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  for  the 
ptirpoees  of  this  paragraph  an  amount  equal 
to  not  more  than  3  per  centum  of  the 
amount  appropriated  for  such  year  for  pay- 
ments to  States  under  section  801(b).  From 
the  amount  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year 
pursuant  to  the  preceding  sentence  the  Com- 
missioner shall  allot  (A)  among  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  the  Triist  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
an  amount  determined  by  blm  according 
to  their  respective  needs  for  assistance  under 
this  title,  and  (B)  to  (1)  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  the  amount  necessary  to  provide 
programs  and  projects  for  the  purposes  of 
this  title  for  individuals  on  reservations  serv- 
iced by  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
operated  for  Indian  children  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  (11)  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  the  amount  necessary  for  such  as- 
stance  for  children  and  teachers  In  the 
overseas  dependents  schools  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  The  terms  upon  which  pay- 
ments for  such  purposes  shall  be  made  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  be  determined  pursuant 
to  such  criteria  as  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines win  best  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
thU  ttUe. 

"(2)  From  the  sums  appropriated  for  carry- 
ing out  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  pursuant 
to  section  801(b),  the  Commissioner  shaU 
allot  to  each  State  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  the  total  of  such  sums  as 
the  number  of  children  aged  five  to  seven- 
teen. Inclusive.  In  that  State  bears  to  the 
total  number  of  such  children  In  all  the 
States.  The  amount  allotted  to  any  State 
under  the  preceding  sentence  for  any  fiscal 
year  which  Is  less  than  Its  aggregate  base 
year  allotment  shall  be  Increased  to  an 
amount  equal  to  such  aggregate,  the  total 
thereby  required  being  derived  by  propor- 
tionately reducing  the  amount  allotted  to 
each  of  the  remaining  States  under  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  but  with  such  adjustments 
as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  allot- 
ment of  any  of  such  remaining  States  from 
being  reduced  to  less  than  its  aggregate  base 
year  allotment.  For  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section. (A)  the  term  'aggregate  base  year 
allotment'  with  respect  to  a  State  means  the 
sum  of  the  allotments  to  that  State  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969.  under  titles 
II  and  III  of  thU  Act.  part  A  of  title  III 
and  part  A  of  title  V  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958.  and  section  13  of  the 
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National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  Act  of  1966.  as  then  In  effect:  (B) 
the  term  'State'  does  not  include  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands;  and  (C)  the 
number  of  children  aged  five  to  seventeen, 
Inclusive.  In  each  State  and  in  all  of  the 
States  shall  be  determined  by  the  Commis- 
Rloner  on  the  batils  of  the  most  recent  satis- 
fdctory  data  available  to  him. 

"(b)  The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year  which 
the  Commissioner  determines  will  not  be  re- 
quired for  such  fiscal  year  shall  be  available 
lor  reallotment  from  time  to  time,  on  such 
dates  during  such  year  as  the  Commissioner 
may  fix.  to  other  States  In  proportion  to  the 
original  allotments  to  such  States  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  that  year  but  with  such  pro- 
portionate amonnt  for  any  of  such  other 
States  being  reduced  to  the  extent  It  exceeds 
the  sum  the  Commissioner  estimates  such 
State  needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  for  such 
year:  and  the  total  of  such  reductions  shall 
be  similarly  reallotted  among  the  States 
whose  proportionate  amounts  were  not  so 
reduced.  Any  amounts  reallotted  to  a  State 
under  this  subsection  during  a  year  from 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  801 
shall  be  deemed  part  of  Its  allotment  under 
subsection  (a)  for  such  year. 

"USES    OF    FEDEKAL    FUNDS 

"Sbc.  803.  (a)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title 
to  combine  within  a  single  authorization, 
subject  to  the  modifications  required  by  the 
provisions  and  requirements  of  this  title,  the 
proaams  formerly  authorized  by  titles  n  and 
in  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965,  by  titles  III-A  and  V-A  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958, 
and  by  section  13  of  the  National  Foundation 
on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1965, 
and,  except  as  expressly  provided  otherwise 
by  the  this  title.  Federal  funds  may  be  used 
for  the  pwchase  of  the  same  kinds  of  equip- 
ment and  materials  and  the  funding  of  the 
same  types  of  programs  as  were  previously 
authorized  by  those  titles  and  that  section. 

"(b)  Grants  under  this  title  may  be  used, 
in  accordance  with  State  plans  approved  un- 
der section  806,  for — 

"(1)  the  provision  of  school  library  re- 
sources, textbooks,  other  printed  and  pub- 
lished instructional  materials,  and  labora- 
tory and  other  Instructional  equipment.  In- 
cluding audio-visual  equipment  and  mate- 
rials, for  the  use  of  children  and  teachers  in 
public  and  private  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  of  the  State: 

"(3)  the  provision  of  supplementary  edu- 
cational centers  and  services,  including  con- 
struction of  public  facilities  when  necessary, 
to  stimulate  and  assist  in  the  provision  of 
vitally  needed  educational  services  not  avail- 
able in  sufficient  quantity  or  quality,  and 
to  stimulate  and  assist  in  the  development 
and  establishment  of  exemplary  elementary 
and  secondary  school  educational  programs 
to  serve  as  models  of  regular  public  and  pri- 
vate school  programs:  and 

"(3)  programs  for  testing  students  In  the 
public  and  private  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  in  the  State,  and  programs  designed 
to  Improve  guidance  and  counseling  services 
at  the  appropriate  levels  in  such  schools. 

"(c)  In  addition  to  the  uses  specified  In 
subsections  (a)'  and  (b),  funds  appropriated 
for  carrying  out  this  title  and  allotted  to  any 
State  may.  subject  to  the  limitations  speci- 
fied In  section  808.  be  used  for — 

"(1)  proper  and  efficient  administration 
of  the  State  plan: 

"(2)  obtaining  technical,  professional,  and 
clerical  assistance  and  the  services  of  ex- 
perts and  consultants  to  assist  the  State 
iidvlsory  council  authorized  by  this  title  In 
carrying  out  Its  responsibilities:  and 

"(3)  evaluation  of  plans,  programs,  and 
|)roJects.  and  dissemination  of  tbj  results 
thereof. 


"PAanciFATioN   or   pupils   and   teachebs  in 

NONPtTBLIC    SCHOOLS 

"Sec.  804.  (a)  Except  with  respect  to  uses 
described  in  section  803(c).  funds  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  section  801  shall  be  utilized 
only  for  programs  which  to  the  extent  con- 
sistent with  law  provide  for  the  effective  par- 
ticipation on  an  equitable  basis  of  children 
and  teachers  in  private  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  In  the  State  which  comply 
with  the  compulsory  attendance  laws  of  the 
State  or  are  otherwise  recognized  by  It 
through  some  procedure  customarily  used  In 
the  State. 

"(b)  In  order  to  facilitate  the  policy  set 
forth  In  subsection  (a)  the  State  educational 
Hgency  shall  take  appropriate  action  to  pro- 
vide liaison  with  private  elementary  and 
secondary  school  officials  In  the  State. 

"public  control  OP  LIBRARY  RESOURCES  AND 
INSTRUCTIONAL  EQUIPMENT  AND  TYPES 
WHICH  MAY  BE  MADE  AVAILABLE:  PROHIBI- 
TION or  USE  FOB  RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION 
OR   WORSHIP 

'Sec.  805.  (a)  Title  to  Library  resources, 
textbooks,  other  printed  and  published  in- 
structional materials,  and  laboratory  and 
other  Instructional  equipment.  Including  au- 
diovisual equipment  and  materials,  fur- 
nished pursuant  to  this  title,  and  control  and 
administration  of  their  use,  shall  vest  only 
in  a  public  agency. 

"(b)  The  library  resources,  textbooks, 
other  printed  and  published  Instructional 
materials,  and  laboratory  and  other  instruc- 
tional equipment.  Including  audiovisual 
equipment  and  materials,  made  available 
pursuant  to  this  title  for  use  of  children  and 
teachers  in  any  school  in  any  State  shall  be 
limited  to  those  which  have  been  approved 
by  an  appropriate  State  or  local  educational 
authority  or  agency  for  use,  or  are  used,  in 
a  public  elementary  or  secondary  school  of 
that  State,  and  provision  for  the  participa- 
tion of  private  school  pupils  and  teachers 
shall  not  include  the  construction  or  re- 
modeling of  private  school  facilities  or  the 
placement  or  use.  on  private  school  premises, 
of  equipment  under  such  circumstances  that 
it  becomes  a  fixture. 

"(c)  The  library  resources,  textbooks,  In- 
structional materials  and  equipment,  and 
educational  services  of  all  kinds  made  avail- 
able pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be  used  only 
for  secular  purposes  and  for  instruction  in 
secular  studies  and  the  use  of  such  resources, 
textbooks,  materials  and  equipment,  or  edu- 
cational services  for  religious  instruction  or 
In  connection  with  religious  worship  Is  ex- 
pressly prohibited. 

"STATE     PLANS 

"Sbc.  806.  (a)  Any  State  which  desires  to 
receive  grants  under  this  title  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  submit  to  the  Comtssioner,  through 
its  State  educational  agency,  a  State  plan 
for  such  year,  In  such  detail  as  the  Commis- 
sioner deems  necessary,  which  sets  forth  an 
annually  updated  long-range  program  (cov- 
ering such  period,  not  less  than  3  nor  more 
than  5  years  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  approval  is  sought,  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  deem  necessary)  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title  and  describes  how 
such  programs  will  be  carried  out  for  the 
year  Involved,  and  which — 

"(1)  designates  the  State  educational 
agency  (which  may  act  either  directly  or 
through  arrangements  with  other  State  or 
local  public  agencies)  as  the  sole  agency  for 
administration  of  the  State  plan: 

"(2)  provides  that  funds  paid  to  the  State 
from  its  allotment  under  section  802  will  be 
expendftd  solely  for  the  purposes  set  forth 
in  section  803  and  only  by  public  agencies 
and,  in  the  case  of  supplementary  educa- 
tional centers  and  services  (except  for  ex- 
penditures for  uses  specified  In  section 
803(c) ),  only  through  grants  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies:  Provided.  That.  In  the  case 
of  a  State  educational  agency  that  also  i.s  a 


local  educational  agency,  its  approval  of  a 
program  or  project  to  be  carried  out  by  it 
in  the  latter  capacity  shall,  for  the  purposes 
of  this  title,  be  deemed  an  award  of  a  grant 
by  it  upon  application  of  a  local  educational 
agency  if  the  State  plan  contains,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  provisions  otherwise  required  by 
this  section,  provisions  and  assurances  (ap- 
plicable to  such  program  or  project)  that  are 
fully  equivalent  to  those  that  would  be  re- 
quired of  a  local  educational  agency  to  which 
this  proviso  Is  inapplicable: 

"(3)  provides  assurance  satisfactory  to  the 
Commissioner  that  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tions 804  and  805  will  be  effectively  carried 
out  and  sets  forth  in  such  detail  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  deem  necessary  the  criteria, 
methods,  and  procedures  to  be  utilized  in 
meeting   these   requirements: 

"(4)  (A)  provides  (1)  estimates  of  the  re- 
spective portions  of  the  State's  allotment 
under  section  802  fcr  the  fiscal  year  Involved 
that  will  be  used  for  each  of  the  activities 
specified  in  section  803(b) .  and  (U)  estimates 
of  any  expenditures  for  that  fiscal  year  from 
State  and  local  sources  for  like  purposes,  and 
(B)  in  the  case  of  a  State  plan  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971,  provides  satisfac- 
tory assurance  that  the  funds  allocated  for 
each  of  the  uses  authorized  by  section  803 
(b)  from  the  State's  allotment  for  such  year 
shall  not  be  less  than  50  p>er  centum  of  the 
State's  allotment  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1969.  for  each  such  use  under  titles 
II  and  III  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965,  titles  III-A  and  V-A. 
Including  section  1008.  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958.  and  section  12 
of  the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arte  and 
the  Humanities  Act  of   1965,  respectively. 

"(5)  provides  that  not  less  than  15  per 
centum  of  funds  allocated  for  supplementary 
educational  centers  and  services  shall  be 
used  for  special  programs  or  projects  for  the 
education  of  handicapped  children; 

"(6)  (A)  seU  forth  principles  and  criteria 
for  achieving  an  equitable  distribution  of 
assistance  under  the  State  plan,  and  for 
determining  the  priority  of  applications  In 
the  State  for  such  assistance,  giving  appro- 
priate consideration  to  (1)  the  geographic 
distribution  and  density  of  population  within 
the  State,  and  (il)  the  relative  need  of  chil- 
dren and  teachers  In  different  geographic 
areas  and  within  different  population  groups 
In  the  State  for  the  services,  materlals.^and 
equipment  provided  under  this  title,  and 
(B)  provide  for  approving  such  applications 
in  the  order  of  priority  so  determined: 

"(7)  provides  for  adoption  of  effective  pro- 
cedures (A)  for  the  evaluation,  at  least  an- 
nually, of  the  effectiveness  of  programs  and 
projects  supported  under  the  State  plan, 
(B)  for  appropriate  dissemination  of  the 
results  of  such  evaluations  and  other  infor- 
mation pertaining  to  such  programs  or  proj- 
ects, and  (C)  for  adopting,  where  appropriate, 
promising  educational  practices  developed 
through  such  programs  or  projects: 

"(8)  Is  accompanied  by  the  certification  of 
the  chairman  of  the  State  advisory  council 
established  pursuant  to  the  requirements  of 
section  807(b) ; 

"(9)  sets  forth  policies  and  procedures 
which  give  satisfactory  assurance  that  Fed- 
eral funds  made  available  under  this  title  for 
any  fiscal  year  (A)  will  not  be  commingled 
wrlth  State  funds,  and  (B)  will  be  so  used  by 
the  recipients  of  grant  awards  of  the  Stale 
agency  as  to  supplement  and.  to  the  extent 
practical.  Increase  the  fiscal  effort  (deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  criteria  prescribed 
by  the  Commissioner  by  regulation)  that 
would.  In  the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds, 
be  made  by  such  recipients  for  educational 
purposes; 

"(10)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
Slate  t  Including  any  such  funds  paid  by  the 
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St«t«  to  any  other  public  ac^ncy)  \tn<l«r  thU 
tltl«: 

"(11)  proTldfl*  for  ™»HT»g  %n  »'««"i>'  re- 
port and  sucli  other  repcrta,  In  such  form  wad 
containing  such  Infonnatlon,  *a  the  Oom- 
mlssloner  in«y  reaeonAbly  require  to  c»ny 
out  bis  functions  under  this  title  end  to 
determine  tbe  extent  to  which  funds  pro- 
vided under  this  Utle  have  been  effective  In 
Improving  the  educational  opportonltles  of 
persons  In  the  areas  served  by  thf  progrsms 
or  projects  supported  under  the  State  plan 
and  In  the  State  as  s  whole.  Including  re- 
ports of  evaluations  made  In  accordance  with 
objective  measurements  under  the  State  plan 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (7),  and  for  keeping 
such  records  and  for  affording  such  access 
thereto  as  the  Commissioner  may  And  nec- 
essary to  assure  the  correctness  and  verifica- 
tion of  such  reports; 

"(13)  provides  that  final  adverse  action 
with  reepect  to  any  grant  application  (or 
amendment  thereof)  of  a  local  educational 
agency  or  agenolee  shall  not  be  taken  with- 
out first  affording  the  local  educational 
agency  cr  agencies  submitting  such  appll- 
catton  reasonable  notice  and  (H>portunlty  for 
*-heanja0i  and 
-"(13t-a(mtalna  satisfactory  assurance  that. 
In  determining  the  eligibility  of  any  local 
educational  agency  for  State  aid  or  the 
amount  of  such  aid.  grants  to  that  agency 
under  this  title  shall  not  be  taken  Into  con- 
■tderatlon. 

"(b)(1)  Tbe  Commissioner  shall  not  ap- 
prove any  State  plan  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion for  any  fiscal  year  unless  the  plan  has, 
prior  to  Its  submission,  been  made  public 
by  the  State  agency  and  a  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity has  been  (^ven  by  that  agency  for 
comment  thereon  by  Interested  persona.  The 
State  educational  agency  shall  make  public 
the  plan  as  finally  approved.  The  Commis- 
sioner shall  not  finally  disapprove  any  plan 
submitted  under  subeectlon  (a),  or  any 
modification  thereof,  without  first  affording 
the  State  educational  agency  submitting  the 
plan  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
hearing. 

"(2)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  State  educational  agency  admin- 
istering a  State  plan  approved  under  sub- 
section (a)  (or  administering  the  part  of  a 
State  plan  approved  under  subeectlon  (b)), 
finds — 

"(A)  that  the  State  plan  has  been  so 
changed  that  It  no  longer  compiles  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title  governing  the  ap- 
proval of  the  plan,  or 

"(B)    that   In   the   administration   of   the 
plan  there  is  a  failure  to  comply  substan- 
tially with  any  such  provision  or  with  any 
requirement  set  forth  In  the  application  of 
a  local  educational  or  other  public  agency 
approved  pursuant  to  such  plan, 
the   Commissioner   shall   notify   the   agency 
that  further  paymenU  will  not  be  made  to 
the  State  vmder  this  title  (or  In  his  discretion, 
that  further  payments  to  the  State  will  be 
limited   to   programs   or   projects   under,   or 
parts  of,  the  State  plan  not  affected  by  the 
failure,  or  that  the  State  educational  agency 
shall  not  make  further  payments  under  this 
title  to  specified  local  or  other  public  educa- 
tional agencies  affected  by  the  failure)  until 
he  Is  satisfied   that  there  Is  no  longer  any 
such  failure  to  comply.  UntU  he  Is  so  satis- 
fled,   the  Commissioner  shall  make  no  fur- 
ther payments  to  the  State  under  this  title 
(or  shall  limit  paj-ments  to  programs  or  proj- 
ects under,  or  parts  of,  the  State  plan  not 
affected  by  the  failure,  or  payments  by  the 
SUte    educational    agency    under   this    title 
shall  be  limited  to  local  or  other  public  edu- 
cational agencies  not  affected  by  the  faUure, 
as  the  case  may  be) . 

"(3)  (A)  If  any  State  Is  dissatisfied  with 
the  Commissioner's  final  action  with  respect 
to  the  approval  of  a  plan  submitted  under 
subsection  (a)  or  with  his  final  action  uiMler 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subeectlon  with  re- 
spect to  a  plan  approved  by  him  under  sub- 
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•ecUon  (a) ,  soeti  State  may,  within  00  days 
after  notice  of  such  aoUon,  file  with  the 
United  States  court  cjt  appeals  foe  the  circuit 
In  which  such  State  la  located  a  petition 
for  review  ct  that  aoUoo.  A  copy  ot  the 
pettUon  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by 
the  clerk  of  the  court  to  tbe  Coounlsaloner. 
The  Commissioner  thereupon  shall  file  In  the 
court  the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which 
he  based  his  action  as '  provided  In  section 
2112  of  Utle  28,  United  States  Code. 

"(B)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Com- 
missioner, If  supported  by  substantial  evi- 
dence, shall  be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for 
good  cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to 
the  Conunlssloner  to  take  further  evidence, 
and  the  Commissioner  may  thereupon  make 
new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may 
modify  his  previous  action,  and  shall  certify 
to  the  court  the  record  of  the  further 
proceedings. 

"(C) -The  Court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Conunlsloner  or  to 
set  It  aside.  In  whole  or  In  part.  The  judg- 
ment of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided 
In  section  1264  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code. 

"STATX  ADVISOkT  COUNCII. 


"Sec.  807.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  receive 
paymenU  under  this  title  shaU  establish  a 
State  Advisory  Council  (hereinafter  In  this 
section  referred  to  as  'the  CJouncU')  which 
shall— 

"(1)  be  appointed  by  the  Oovemor  or. 
In  the  case  of  a  State  In  which  there  Is  a 
State  educational  agency  headed  by  a  board 
whose  members  are  elected  (Including  elec- 
tion by  the  State  legislature),  then  by  such 
board,  and  be  broadly  representative  of  the 
cultural  and  educational  resources  of  the 
State,  Including  but  not  limited  to  persons 
representative  of — 

"(A)  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools, 

"(B)   private    elementary    and    secondary 
schools, 
"(C)   urban  education. 
"(D)   rural  education. 

"(E)  higher  education.  Including  junior 
and  community  colleges. 

"  ( P)   the  State  library  system. 
"(O)  areas  of  professional  competence  In 
dealing  with  children  needing  special  educa- 
tion because  of  physical  or  mental  handicaps; 
and 

"(H)  the  general  public; 
"(2)  advise  the  State  educational  agency 
on  the  preparation,  and  policy  matters  aris- 
ing In  the  administration,  of  the  State  plan. 
Including  development  of  criteria  for  the 
allocation  of  funds  within  the  State  and  the 
approval  of  applications  under  such  State 
plan; 

"(3)  assist  the  State  educaUonal  agency  In 
evaluating  programs  and  projects  aided  un- 
der this  title; 

"(4)  prepare,  and  submit  through  the 
State  educational  agency  to  the  Commis- 
sioner and  to  the  National  Advisory  CouncU 
established  pursuant  to  section  810,  a  report 
of  Its  activities  and  recommendations,  to- 
gether with  such  additional  comments  as 
the  State  educational  sigency  may  deem  ap- 
propriate, at  such  times.  In  such  form,  and 
In  such  detail  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe; 
and 

"(5)  obtain  such  professional,  technical, 
and  clerical  assistance  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  Its  functions  under  this  title. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  approve 
a  SUte  plan  submitted  under  section  806 
unless  It  Is  accompanied  by  a  certification 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  that  such 
plan  has  been  reviewed  by  the  Council.  Such 
certification  shall  be  accompanle<-l  by  such 
comments  as  the  Council  or  Individual  mem- 
bers thereof  deem  appropriate,  and  shall  in- 
dicate whether  the  plan  meeU  with  the 
approval  of  the  Council  and.  If  not,  the 
reasons  for  lu  disapproval.  In  the  event  of 
the  disapproval  of  a  State  plan  by  the  Coun- 


cil, the  C^ommlaaloner  shall  not  approve  such 
plan  until  he  has  afforded  the  CouncU  or 
lU  designated  representative  an  opportunity 
for  a  hearing. 

"PATMENTS    TO      STATXS 

•Sbc.  806.  (a)(1)  Prom  each  State's  allot- 
ment under  section  802  (or  the  part  thereof 
made  available  to  the  Stete  under  section 
806(b) )  for  any  fiscal  year  the  Commissioner 
shall  pay  to  that  State,  If  It  has  In  effect  a 
State  plan  approved  pursuant  to  section  806 
for  that  fiscal  year,  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  expended  by  the  State  for  the  uses 
referred  to  In  section  802  (a)  and  (b)  In  ac- 
cordance with  Its  State  plan. 

"(2)  The  Commissioner  Is  further  author- 
ized to  pay  each  State,  from  Its  allotment  for 
any  fiscal  year,  amounts  necessary  for  the 
activities  described  In  section  803(c),  ex- 
cept that  the  total  of  such  payments  pur- 
suant to  this  paragraph  shall  not  exceed  T/2 
per  centum  of  Its  allotment  for  that  year  or 
•175,000  (»60.000  In  the  case  of  Puerto  Rico. 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands ) ,  whichever  is  greater. 

"(3)  Payments  under  this  UOe  may  be 
made  In  Installments,  and  In  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  with  necessary  ad- 
justments on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments. 

"(b)  In  any  State  which  has  a  State  plan 
approved  under  section  806  and  In  which  no 
State  agency  Is  authorized  by  law  to  provide 
library  resources,  textbooks,  other  printed 
and  published  Instructional  materials,  or 
laboratory  and  other  Instructional  equip- 
ment, Including  audiovisual  equlpmei^and 
materials,  for  the  use  of  children  and  teach- 
ers In  any  one  or  more  private  elementary 
or  secondary  schools  In  such  State,  the  Com- 
missioner shall  arrange  for  the  provision  on 
an  equlUble  basis  of  such  library  resources, 
textbooks,  other  instructional  materials,  lab- 
oratory and  other  Instructional  equipment, 
or  audiovisual  equipment  and  material  for 
such  use  and  shall  pay  the  coet  thereof  out 
of  that  State's  allotment. 

"(c)(1)  In  any  State  which  has  a  State 
plan  approved  under  section  806  and  In 
which  no  Stete  agency  Is  authorized  by  law 
to  provide,  or  In  which  there  is  a  substantial 
failure  to  provide,  testing,  or  counseling  and 
guidance  services  to,  or  to  provide  for  effec- 
tive participation  In  the  use  of  supplemen- 
tary educational  centers  and  services  by,  chil- 
dren enrolled  In  any  one  or  more  private 
elementary  or  secondary  schools  In  the  State, 
the  CTommlssloner  shall  arrange  for  the  pro- 
vision on  the  equitable  basis  of  such  serv- 
ice or  services  and  shall  pay  the  cost  thereof 
for  any  fiscal  year  out  of  that  State's  allot- 
ment. The  Conunlssloner  may  arrange  for 
such  services  through  contracts  with  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  or  other  com- 
petent Institutions  or  organizations,  or  by 
other  appropriate  methods. 

"(2)  In  determining  the  amount  to  be 
withheld  under  subparagraph  (1)  from  any 
State's  allotment  for  the  provision  of  such 
services,  the  Commissioner  shall  take  Into 
account  the  number  of  children  In  the  area 
or  areas  served  by  such  programs  who  are 
excluded  from  participation  therein  and  who, 
except  for  such  exclusion,  might  reasonably 
have  been  expected  to  participate. 

"KEcovntT  or  patiumts 
"Skc.  809.  If  within  twenty  years  after  com- 
pletion of  any  construction  for  which  Fed- 
eral funds  have  been  paid  under  this  title 

"(a)  the  owner  of  the  faciuty  shaU  cease 
to  be  a  State  or  local  educational  agency,  or 
"(b)  the  facility  shall  cease  to  l>e  used  for 
the  educational  and  related  purposes  for 
which  It  was  constructed,  unless  the  Com- 
missioner determines  In  accordance  with  reg- 
ulations that  there  Is  good  cause  for  releas- 
ing the  applicant  or  other  owner  from  the 
obligation  to  do  so, 

the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  recover 
from  the  applicant  or  other  owner  of  the 
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facility  an  amount  which  bears  to  the  then 
value  of  the  facility  (or  so  much  thereof  as 
constituted  an  approved  project  or  projecte) 
the  same  ratio  as  the  amount  of  such  Fed- 
eral funds  bore  to  the  coat  of  the  facility 
financed  with  the  aid  of  such  funds.  Such 
value  shall  be  determined  by  agreement  of 
the  parties  or  by  action  brought  In  the  United 
States  district  court  for  the  district  In  which 
the  facility  Is  situated. 

"NATtONAI.   ADVISORT    COtTNCn, 

"Sec.  810.  (a)  The  President  shall,  by 
March  31,  1970,  appoint  a  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Educational  Assistance  which 
shall— 

"(1)  review  the  administration  of,  gen- 
eral regulations  for,  and  operation  of,  this 
title.  Including  Ita  effectiveness  In  meeting 
the  purpoaes  set  forth  In  section  803; 

"(3)  renew,  evaluate,  and  transmit  to  the 
Congress  and  the  President  Ita  evaluation  of 
the  reports  submitted  pursuant  to  sections 
B06(a)(ll)   and  807(a)(4); 

"(3)  evaluate  programs  and  projecte  car- 
ried out  under  this  title,  and  disseminate  the 
resulta  thereof;  and 

"(4)  make  reconunendations  for  the  Im- 
provement of  this  title,  and  Ita  administra- 
tion and  operation. 

"(b)  The  Council  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  without  regard  to  the  civil 
service  laws  and  shall  consist  of  twelve  mem- 
bers, a  majority  of  whom  shall  be  broadly 
representative  of  the  educational  and  cul- 
tural resources  of  the  United  States,  Includ- 
ing at  least  one  person  who  has  professional 
competence  In  the  area  of  education  of 
handicapped  children.  Such  members  shall 
be  appointed  for  terms  of  three  years,  except 
that  (1)  In  the  case  of  the  iiattal  members 
four  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  one 
year  each  and  four  shall  be  appointed  for 
terms  of  two  years  each,  and  (2)  appolnt- 
mente  to  fill  the  unexpired  portion  of  any 
term  shall  be  for  such  portion  only.  When 
requested  by  the  President,  the  Secretary 
shall  engage  such  technical  and  professional 
assistance  as  may  be  required  to  carry  out 
the  functions  of  the  Council,  and  shall  make 
available  to  the  Council  such  secretarial, 
clerical,  and  other  assistance  and  such  perti- 
nent data  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  as  it  may 
require  to  carry  out  Ite  functions. 

"(c)  The  CouncU  shall  make  an  annual 
report  of  ita  findings  and  recommendations 
(including  recommendations  for  changes  In 
the  provisions  of  this  title)  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  not  later  than  March 
31  of  each  year.  The  President  is  requested 
to  transmit  to  the  Congress  such  comments 
and  recommendations  as  he  may  have  with 
respect  to  such  report. 

"(d)  Members  of  the  Council  who  are  not 
regular  full-time  employees  of  the  United 
States  shall,  while  serving  on  business  of 
tbe  CouncU.  be  entitled  to  receive  compen- 
sation at  rates  fixed  by  the  President,  but 
not  exceeding  the  daily  rate  applicable  at  the 
time  of  such  service  to  grade  OS-18  of  the 
classified  civil  service.  Including  travel  time; 
and  while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business,  they  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by 
section  5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
for  persons  In  Government  service  employed 
IntermlttenUy. 

"LABOR    STANDARDS 

"Sec.  811.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  on 
all  construction  projects  assisted  under  this 
title  shaU  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less 
than  those  prevailing  on  similar  construc- 
tion in  the  locality  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  in  accordance  with  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act.  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a- 
276-5).  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have 
with  reepect  to  the  labor  standards  speci- 
fied In  this  section  the  authority  and  func- 


tions set  forth  In  Reorganization  Plan  Num- 
bered 14  of  1950  (15  FJl.  3176)  and  section 
2  of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as  amended 
(40U.S.C.  276c). 

"DETiNmoN  or  'eqvipickmt' 
"Sec.  812.  As  used  in  the  phrase  'laboratory 
and  other  instructional  equipment,  includ- 
ing audiovisual  equipment  and  tnaterlals', 
and  as  otherwise  used  in  this  title,  the  term 
'equipment'  means,  subject  to  the  limita- 
tions specified  In  section  806,  equipment  and 
materials  (other  than  supplies  consumed  in 
use)  suitable  for  use  In  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary schools  In  providing  aestdemic  In- 
struction, and  test-grading  equipment  for 
such  schools  and  specialized  equipment  for 
audiovisual  libraries  serving  such  schools, 
and,  In  case  of  public  schools,  minor  re- 
modeling of  laboratory  or  other  space  used 
for  such  materials  or  equipment." 

REPEALS,     AMD     TBANsmoNAL     PROVISIONS     FOR 
CONSOLIDATED    PROGRAM 

Sec.  102.  (a)(1)  During  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970,  funds  allotted  to  any 
State  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for 
such  year  under  the  programs  referred  to  in 
section  803  (as  enacted  by  section  101  of 
this  Act)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1966  and  available  for  ex- 
penses of  administration  ( Including  expenses 
of  advisory  councils)  of  such  programs,  may, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Commissioner,  be 
used  by  the  State  for  necessary  expenses  dur- 
ing such  year  for  the  preparation  of  a  State 
plan,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Commissioner 
under  section  806  of  that  Act  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1971,  and  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  State  advisory  council  pursuant 
to  section  807  of  such  Act  and  Its  expenses 
in  advising  on  the  preparation  of  the  State 
plan. 

(2)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Office  of  Education  $60,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  for 
planning  and  other  preparatory  activities 
of  the  Commissioner  for  the  consolidated 
program  enacted  by  section  101  of  this  Act, 
including  review  of  an  action  on  State  plans 
submitted  In  that  fiscal  year  for  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year  and  Including  establish- 
ment and  activities  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Educational  Assistance. 

(b)  Effective  July  1,  1970,  the  titles,  or 
portions  of  titles,  of  Acta  cited  In  section 
803(a)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Ed- 
ucation Act  as  enacted  by  this  Act,  and  the 
second  sentence  of  section  103(h)  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958,  are 
repealed. 

CONFORMING  AMENDMENT 

Sec.  103.  The  definition  section  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965,  redesignated  as  section  901  of  that  Act 
by  section  101  of  this  Act,  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  VII"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ",  VII,  and  VIII'.  and  this  tiUe, 
in  the  introductory  phrase  of  that  section 
and  In  paragraph  (j)  thereof. 

Part  B — Authorization  for  Consolidation 
or  State  Administrative  Fdnds 
Sec.  ill.  Title  IV  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Amendments  of  1967 
(Public  Law  247,  Ninetieth  Congress),  as 
amended  by  section  301  of  Pubhc  Law  576, 
Ninetieth  Congress.  Is  amended  ( 1 )  by  strik- 
ing out  "AND  EVALUATION"  In  the  caption 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ",  EVALUA- 
TION, AND  CONSOLIDATION  OF  ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE FUNDS"  and  (2)  by  inserting  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"consolidation  of  funds  for  state  admin- 
istration or  federally  assisted  programs 
"Sec.  407.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law  unless  enacted  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section  expressly 
In  limitation  of  this  section,  the  Commis- 
sioner may,  upon  application  of  a  State 
educational  agency  administering  or  super- 


vising the  administration  of  any  programs 
for  which  grants  are  authorized  under  any 
Act  referred  to  In  section  401,  make  a  con- 
solidated grant  of  Federal  funds  available 
for  administration,  by  such  agency,  of  any 
two  or  more  such  programs. 

"(b)  Funds  paid  under  such  a  consoli- 
dated grant  may  be  expended  by  the  State 
educational  agency  only  for  the  proper  and 
efficient  administration  of  the  programs  to 
which  such  funds  relate  but  such  agency 
shall  not  be  required  to  account  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  such  funds  separately  with  re- 
spect to  each  such  program. 

"(c)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  approve 
an  application  pursuant  to  subsection  ( a ) , 
unless  he  finds  that  the  State  educaUonal 
agency  making  the  application  is  prepared 
properly  and  efficiently  to  administer  all  of 
the  programs  with  respect  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  which  such  application  relates. 
Such  agency  shall  undertake  to  provide  such 
reporte.  In  such  form,  and  containing  such 
information  as  the  Commissioner  may  rea- 
sonably require  to  carry  out  his  functions 
under  this  section  and  to  keep  such  records 
and  afford  such  access  thereto  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  find  necessary  to  assure  the 
correctness  and  verification  of  such  reports. 
"(d)  Prior  to  the  end  of  any  period  for 
which  such  consolidated  grant  Is  available, 
the  Commissioner  may,  In  accordance  with 
regulations,  transfer  to  the  several  Federal 
appropriations  In  proportion  to  the  contribu- 
tion made  from  each  to  such  grant,  any  ex- 
cess of  such  grant  over  the  amount  deter- 
mined to  be  necessary  for  the  purposes  of 
such  grant.  Any  unexpended  balance  in  such 
grant  not  so  transferred  shall,  at  the  end  of 
such  period,  revert  to  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury. 

"(e)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the 
term  'administration  of  a  program'  includes 
administration  of  a  State  plan  (or  ito  equiv- 
alent) approved  by  the  Commissioner.  In- 
cluding the  activities  of  a  State  advisory 
council  when  authorized  by  an  Act  pursuant 
to  which  funds  Included  In  the  consolidated 
grant  have  been  made  available,  and  includ- 
ing evaluation  of  plans,  programs,  and  proj- 
ecte. and  the  dissemination  of  the  results  of 
such  evaluation."  / 

TITLE    II — EXTENSION    OF.    AND    OTHER 
AMENDMENTS  TO,  TITLE  I  OF  THE  ELE- 
MENTARY AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 
ACT  OF  1965 
extension    or   title    i   or   elementary    and 

SECONDARY    EDUCATION    ACT    OF    1965 

Sec  201.  (a)  Section  102  of  title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  is  amended  by  striking  out  "June  30, 
1970 "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "June  30. 
1972." 

(b)  Section  121(d)  of  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years". 

(c)  The  third  sentence  of  section  l()3(a) 
(1)  (A)  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1968,  and  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969.". 

(di  The  second  sentence  of  section  103 ici 
of  title  I  of  the  Element.nry  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "years  ending  June  30.  1968.  June  30. 
1969.  and  June  30.  1970.'  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "year  ending  June  30.  1968.  .ind 
for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year.". 

DESIGNATION  OF  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  PROVI- 
SION or  SPECIAL  EDVCATIONAL  SERVICES  FOR 
INSTTTLTIONALIZED  NEGLECTED  OR  DELIN- 
QUENT   CHILDREN 

Sec  202.  Section  103(a)  (2)  of  title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  sentence;  "Notwithstanding 
the  foregoing  provisions  of   this  paragraph. 
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upon  determination  by  ttae  State  educa- 
tional agency  that  a  local  educational  agency 
In  the  State  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  provide 
for  the  special  educational  needs  of  children, 
described  In  clause  (C)  of  the  first  sentence 
of  this  paragraph,  who  are  living  In  Insti- 
tutions for  neglected  or  delinquent  children, 
the  State  educational  agency  shall.  If  It  as- 
sumes responsibility  for  the  special  educa- 
tional needs  of  such  children,  be  eligible  to 
receive  the  portion  of  the  allocation  to  such 
local  educational  agency  which  Is  attributable 
to  such  neglected  or  delinquent  children, 
but  If  the  State  educational  agency  does  not 
assume  such  responsibility,  any  other  State 
or  local  public  agency  which  does  assume 
•uch  responsibility  shall  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive such  portion  of  the  allocation." 

BBQDIUNO     CKANTS     FOB     MICmATOBT     CHILDREN 
TO  BK  BASBD  ON  THB  NUlfBEB  TO  BZ  SZBVEO 

Sbc.  a03(a)  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph 
(6)   of  section  103(a)   of  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary  and   Secondary    Education   Act   of 
1968  Is.  effective  with  the  first  allocation  of 
funds  pursuant  to  such  title  by  the   Com- 
^   mlssloner   after   the   date   of   enactment   of 
''   thlk"Act.   amended   to  read   as   follows:    "A 
~   SUKt'  educational    agency    which    has    sub- 
mitted   and    had    approved    an    application 
under  section  105(c)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  a  grant  for  that  year 
under   this  part,   based   on   the   number   of 
migratory    children    of    migratory    agricul- 
tural workers  to  be  served,  for  establishing 
or  Improving  programs  for  such  children." 

(b)  The  second  sentence  thereof  Is  amend- 
•d  by  strtUng  "shall  be"  the  first  time  It 
appears  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "may 
be  made";  and  by  Inserting  Immediately 
before  the  period  In  such  second  sentence  the 
following:  ".  except  that  If.  In  the  case  of 
»ny  State,  such  amount  exceeds  the  amount 
required  under  the  preceding  sentence  and 
under  section  105(c)(2).  the  Commissioner 
aluUI  allocate  such  exces..  to  the  extent  nec- 
MBBry.  to  other  States  whose  maximum  total 
of  grants  under  this  sentence  would  other- 
wise be  Insufllclent  for  all  such  children  to 
be  served  In  such  other  States". 

UBB   or    MOST   BECCNT    DATA    17NDEB    TTTIX    I 

Sbc.  204.  (a)  The  third  sentence  of  section 
103(d)  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  Immediately  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  "or.  to  the 
extent  that  such  data  are  not  available  to 
blm  before  April  1  of  the  calendar  year  In 
which  the  Secretary's  determination  Is  made, 
then  on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent  reliable 
data  available  to  him  at  the  time  of  such 
determination". 

(e)  Section  103(c)  of  such  title  Is  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  the  following  after  "during 
the  second  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  the  computation  Is  made": 
"(or.  If  satisfactory  data  for  that  year  are 
not  available  at  the  time  of  computation, 
then  during  the  earliest  preceding  fiscal  year 
for  which  satisfactory  data  are  available)". 

MINIMUM  GBANT  ALLOWANCE  TO  LOCAL 
EDUCATIONAL  AGENCIES 

Sec.  205.  Section  105(a)  (1)  of  title  I  of  the 
Bementary  and  Seconda.y  Education  Act  of 
1966  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "t2.500" 
wherever  It  appears  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "tlO.OOO". 

CONTENT     or     STATE     AND     LOCAL     EDUCATIONAL 
ACENCT      REPOBTS 

Sec.  206.  la)  The  parenthetical  phrase  in 
clause  (A)  of  secUon  106(a)(3)  of  title  I  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965  is  amended  by  inserting  "and  of  re- 
search and  replication  studies"  Immediately 
before  the  closing  parenthesis. 

(b)  Section  105(a)(7)  of  such  Utle  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "(which  In  the  case  of 
reports  relating  to  performance  Is  In  accord- 
ance  with  specific  performance  criteria  re- 


lated to  program  objectives) "  after  "such  in- 
formation". 

BTAOaKBB)  TKBMS  rOB  NATIONAL  AOVISOBT  COUN- 
CIL ON  DUCATION  Or  DISADVANTAGED  CHIL- 
DBEN;     TECHNICAL    ASSIST ANCK 

Sec.  207.  (a)  SecUon  134(a)  of  such  title 
Is  amended  by  striking  out,  "within  ninety 
days  after  the  enactment  of  this  title.". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "Such 
members  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of 
three  years,  except  that  (I)  In  the  case  of 
the  Initial  members  appointed  after  Janu- 
ary 20.  1969.  four  shall  be  appointed  for  terms 
of  one  year  each  and  four  shall  be  appointed 
for  terms  of  two  years  each,  and  (2)  appoint- 
ments to  fill  the  unexpired  portion  of  any 
term  shall  be  for  such  portion  only." 

(C)  Subsection  (e)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "annual  report"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "annual  reports"  and 
by  striking  out  "to  be  made  no  later  than 
January  31.  1969". 

TTTLE  in— EXTENSION  OP.  AND  AMEND- 
MENTS TO.  OTHER  PROVISIONS  OF  THE 
ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCA- 
TION ACT  AND  ACTS  RELATED  TO  EDU- 
CATION OF  THE  HANDICAPPED 

Pabt  a — Amendments  to  Titu:  III  or  the 
Elemkntabt  And  Skcondabt  Education 
Act 

PROVISIONS  to   assube   pabticipation   bt   all 
eligible    students 

Sec.  301.  Section  307  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  E:ducatlon  Act  of  1965  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(f)(1)  In  any  State  which  has  a  State 
plan  approved  under  section  305  and  In  which 
no  State  agency  Is  authorized  by  law  to  pro- 
vide, or  In  which  there  is  a  substantial  fail- 
ure to  provide,  for  effective  participation  on 
an  equitable  basis  In  programs  authorized  by 
this  part  by  children  enrolled  In  any  one  or 
more  private  elementary  or  secondary  schools 
of  such  State  In  the  area  or  areas  served  by 
such  programs,  the  Commissioner  shall  ar- 
range for  the  provision,  on  an  equitable  basis, 
of  such  programs  and  shall  pay  the  cosU 
thereof  for  any  fiscal  year  out  of  that  State's 
allotment.  The  Commissioner  may  arrange  for 
such  programs  through  contracts  with  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  education,  or  other  com- 
petent nonprofit  institutions  or  organiza- 
tions. 

"(2)  In  determining  the  amount  to  be 
withheld  from  any  State's  allotment  for  the 
provision  of  such  programs,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  take  Into  account  the  number  of 
children  and  teachers  In  the  area  or  areas 
served  by  such  programs  who  are  excluded 
from  participation  therein  and  who.  except 
for  such  exclusion,  might  reasonably  have 
been  expected  to  participate  " 

Pabt  B — Extension  or  Title  V  or  the  Ele- 

MENTABT  AND  SeCONDABY  EDUCATION  ACT  Or 

1965 

Sec  310.  Section  501(b)  of  the  ElemenUry 
and    Secondary    Education    Act    of    1966    Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "each  for  the  fiscal 
years   ending  June   30.    1969.   and  June  30. 
1970  "  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof   "for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  ending  before  July  1.  1972  ". 
Pabt  C — Extension  and  Amendment  or  Title 
VI    or    the    Elementaby    and    Secondary 
Education  Act  or  1965  and  or  Other  Acts 
Relating    to    Education    or   the    Handi- 
capped 

extension  ow  title  vi-a  or  the  act 
Sec  320.  ( a )  Section  602  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  la 
amended  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  ",  and  for  each  of 
the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years". 

(b)    Section  603(a)(1)(B)   of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out   "for  the  fiscal  year 


ending   June  30,   1968,   and   the  succeeding 
fiscal  year,". 

EXTENDING  AUTHOBITY  rOB  REGIONAL  RESOURCE 
CENTERS  rOR  THE  IMPROVEMENT  Or  THE  EDU- 
CATION   or    HANDICAPPED   CHILDREN 

Sec  321.  Section  608(a)  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1966  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "1970"  the  fol- 
lowing: ".  and  for  each  of  the  two  succeeding 
fiscal  years". 

CENTERS    AND    SERVICES    POR    OEAr-BLIND 
CHILDREN 

Sec.  322.  Section  609(J)  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "1970"  the  fol- 
lowing: ".  and  for  each  of  the  two  succeeding 
fiscal  years". 

RECRUITMENT  Or  PERSONNEL  AND  INPORMATION 
ON     EDUCATION     Or    THE     HANDICAPPED 

Sec  323.  Section  610(b)  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1966  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "two"  and  Insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "four". 

EXTENSION    OF    HANDICAPPED    CHILDREN'S    EARLY 
EDUCATION   ASSISTANCE  ACT 

Sec.  324.  Section  5  of  Public  Law  90-538 
(Handicapped  Children's  Early  Education 
Assistance  Act)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "each  of  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years  ending  prior  to  July  1. 
1972". 

EXTENSION  or  AUTHORIZATION  rOR  GRANTS  FOB 
TEACHING  IN  THE  EDUCATION  Or  HANDICAPPED 

childben:     training    or    subproitssional 

PEBSONNBL 

Sec  325.  (a)  Section  7  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 6.  1958  (Public  Law  926.  Eighty-fifth 
Congress.  20  U.S.C.  617),  is  amended  by  In- 
serting after  "1970"  the  following:  ",  and 
for  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  the  first  sec- 
tion of  such  Act  (20  use.  611)  Is  amended 
(1)  by  striking  out  "professional  or  ad- 
vanced" before  "training",  and  (2)  by  strik- 
ing out  "specialists"  before  "providing  spe- 
cial services"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"special  personnel". 

EXTENSION  or  AtTTHOBIZATION  FOB  RESEABCH  IN 
EDUCATION   OF   THE    HANDICAPPED 

Sec  326.  The  first  sentence  of  section  302 
(a)  of  the  Act  of  October  31,  1963  (Pub- 
Ifc  Law  164,  Eighty-eighth  Congress,  20 
U.S.C.  618),  is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
"1970,"  the  following:  "and  for  each  of  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years,". 

extension  of  AUTHOBIZATIONS  and  TECHNICAL 
AMENDMENTS  IN  PBOVISIONS  FOB  TRAINING  OF 
PHYSICAL  EDUCATORS  AND  RECREATION  PER- 
SONNEL FOR  MENTALLY  RETARDED  AND  OTHER 
HANDICAPPED   CHILDREN 

Sec.  327.  (a)(1)  Section  501(b)  of  the  Act 
Of  October  31,  1963  (Public  Law  164,  Eighty- 
eighth  Congress,  42  U.S.C.  2698),  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  "1970."  the  following  "and 
for  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years.  '. 
(2)  Section  501(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "professional  or  advanced" 
before  "training",  and  by  Inserting  "educa- 
tors or"  before  "supervisors". 

(b)(1)  Section  502(a)(1)  of  such  Act  42 
use.  2698a)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"two"'  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""four" 
(2)  Section  502(a)(1)  of  such  Act  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  (A)  striking  out  so  much 
of  the  sentence  as  follows  '"organizations." 
and  (B)  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "and  to 
make  contracts  with  States.  State  or  local 
educational  agencies,  public  and  private  In- 
stitutions of  higher  learning,  and  other  pub- 
lic or  private  educational  or  research  agen- 
cies and  organizations,  for  research  and  re- 
lated purposes  (as  defined  In  section  302(1) 
of  this  Act)  relating  to  physical  education 
or  recreation  for  mentally  retarded  and  other 
handicapped  children  (as  defined  In  section 
303(a)  of  this  Act),  and  to  conduct  research. 
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■urreys,  or  damonatratlona  r«Utixic  to  pbjal- 
cal  education  or  ncreatlon  for  suob  cblldnn". 
Pabt  D — Xxtmrnstoti  tin  Amxxdmkmt  or  Tbls 

Vn    or    THB    ELSKSMTABT     AND     SBCONSABT 

Education  Act  or  19A6 

EXTENSION  or  BILINCUAI.  B>UCATXON  PBOOBAICS 

Sbc.  330.  Section  703(a)  o<  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  196S  la 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng:  ".  and  for 
each    of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years". 

APPLICATION  to  INDIANS  ON   BXSKBVATIONB 

Sk.  331.  (a)  Section  706  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Seooodary  EduoaUon  Act  of  1966  is 
amended  by  radcsignatlng  subeecUon  (c)  as 
subaeotlon  (d)  and  by  inserting  the  follow- 
ing n«w  BUbaectton  ImmedlatMy  after  sub- 
sMJtton  (b) : 

"(e)  Prom  the  sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  section  703,  the  Commlaaloner  may 
alao  make  paymanta  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  elementary  and  secondary  school 
programB  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  section 
709  with  raspact  to  indlTldtiala  on  reserva- 
tiona  setiikieil  l^  elementary  and  secondary 
tfUhntHit  tat  Tni^inn  children  operated  or 
funded  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
The  terms  upon  which  payments  for  that 
purpose  may  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall  be  determined  pursuant 
to  such  criteria  as  the  OommlaBloner  deter- 
mines wlU  best  carry  out  the  poUcy  of  sec- 
tion 703" 

(b)  Section  706(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  the  foUowlng  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof:  "or.  In  the  case  of  pay- 
ments to  the  Secretary  of  the  IntArlor,  an 
amount  determined  pursuant  to  section 
706(c)". 
ntcsxasB  m  mxmbebsrip  or  advisory  commr- 

ni   on   THE    EDUCATION   OF   BILINGUAL   CRIL- 
OWMtt 

Sac.  383.  The  first  sentence  of  section  707 
(a)  ot  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1968  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"nine"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
•■fifteen". 
Part  E — Extension  and  Amendment  or  Title 

IX  (FoBMERLT  vm)   or  Elemkntabt  and 

Secondabt  Education  Act  or  1965 
extension    or    autrobization    fob    DBOPOirr 
pbxvention  pboobams 

Sec.  341.  Subsection  (c)  of  the  secUon  re- 
designated as  secUon  907  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  by  sec- 
Uon 101  of  this  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  "1970,"  the  foUowlng:  "and  for  each  of 
the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years,". 

INTOLTXMXNT  op  private  SCHOOL  OrnCIALS  IN 
PROOBAMB  IN  WHICH  PRIVATE  SCHOOL  CHIL- 
DREN PARTICIPATE 

Sec.  342.  (a)  The  title  of  such  Act  redesig- 
nated as  Utle  IX  by  secUon  101  of  this  Act 
Is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  secUon: 

"PARTICIPATION  or  PUPILS  AND  TEACHERS  IN 
NONPUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

"Sbc.  906.  In  the  case  of  any  title  or  part 
Of  this  Act  which  provides  for  grants  to 
local  educational  agencies  for  programs 
or  projects  upon  approval  of  the  State 
educational  agency  and  provides  for  the  par- 
tlclt>ation  of  private  school  children  or  teach- 
ers In  the  benefits  of  such  programs  or  proj- 
ects, the  State  plan  or  appUcation  shall  pro- 
vide satisfactory  assurance  that  the  State 
educational  agency  will,  in  approving  appU- 
caUons  of  local  educational  agencies,  assure 
that  in  the  planning  of  such  programs  and 
projects  there  has  been,  and  in  the  estab- 
lishment and  carrying  out  there  wlU  be.  suit- 
able Involvement  of  private  school  officials  In 
the  area  to  be  served  by  such  programs  or 
projects." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  sbaU  be  eteeUve  with  respect  to  fiscal 
years  beglnnlnf  aftir  June  30,  1970. 


FBOVmomi    WITB    KEMPWCt    TO    PABSNTAI,    AND 

comtuMiTX  XNVOLTnmiT 
Sbc  343.  Clause  (2)  of  subsectiaa  (c)  of 
the  section  redsslgnatad  as  section  903  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1966  by  secUon  101  of  this  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  "(A)"  after  "authorities"  and 
by  Inserting  the  following  immediately  be- 
fore the  period  at  the  end  thereof:  ";(B) 
to  Involve  parents  and  community  repre- 
sentatives in  the  development  and  operation 
of  such  programs  and  projects  through  a 
local  advisory  committee  or  other  impropri- 
ate means;  and  (C)  to  insure  adequate  dis- 
semination of  program  plans  and  evaluations 
to  parents,  community  representatives,  and 
the  pubUc  at  large". 

TITLE  IV— EXTENSION  AND  AMENDMENT 
OP  IMPACTED  AREAS  PROGRAMS 

EXTENSION    or    IMPACTED    ABEAS    PBOCBAMS 

Sec.  401.  (a)(1)  Section  3  of  the  Act  of 
September  23,  1950  (PubUc  Law  815,  Eighty- 
first  Congress ) ,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"June  30,  1970"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"June  30,  1973". 

(3)  Section  16(15)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1966-1966"  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "1967-1968". 

(b)  Sections  3(a).  3(b).  and  4(a)  of  the 
Act  of  September  30,  1950  (Public  Law  874, 
Eighty -first  Congress),  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  "1970"  wherever  it  occurs  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "1973". 

EXTENSION   OP   SCHOOL   ASSISTANCE   IN   DI8ASTEB 


Sec  402  (a).  Section  16(a)(1)(A)  of  the 
Act  of  September  23,  1950  (PubUc  Law  816, 
Eighty-first  Congress)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "July  1,  1970"  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "July  1.  1973". 

(b)  Section  7(a)  (1)  (A)  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1950  (PubUc  Law  874,  Eighty- 
first  Congress) ,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"July  1,  1970"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"July  1,  1972". 

PBIORITT  rOB  CATEGORY  "a"  CHILDREN  IN  DIS- 
TRIBUTION or  FUNDS  UNDER  PUBLIC  LAW 
874 

SEC.  403(a).  Subsection  (c)  of  section  5 
of  the  Act  of  September  30,  1950  (Public 
Law  874,  Eighty-first  Congress),  is  amended 
by  Inserting  "(1)"  immediately  after  "(c)", 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  NotVFlthstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  in  the 
event  of  such  Insufflciency  of  funds  for  any 
fiscal  year,  the  entitlements  of  local  educa- 
tional agencies  with  respect  to  chUdren  de- 
termined tmder  subsection  (a)  of  section  3 
shaU  be  fuUy  satisfied  prior  to  allocaUon 
of  such  funds  with  respect  to  entitlements 
under  other  provisions  of  this  tlUe  (except 
section  6) .  Adjustments  in  the  allocation  of 
funds  required  by  paragraph  (1)  with  re- 
spect to  section  3  (and  computations  re- 
quired with  a  view  to  such  adjustments) 
shaU  be  made  only  with  respect  to  children 
determined  under  subsection  (b)  of  such 
section." 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  5(c)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "If  the 
funds  appropriated  for  a  fiscal  year"  and 
substituting  m  Ueu  thereof  "Except  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (2).  if  the  funds  appro- 
priated lor  a  fiscal  year". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion ShaU  be  effective  with  respect  to  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  years  beginning  after 
June  30,  1969. 

TITLE   V — MISCELLANEOUS 

EXTENSION  OF  ADULT  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

Sec.  501.  Section  314  of  the  Adult  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1966  (title  in  of  PubUc  Law 
89-750)  is  amended  by  inserting  after  "1970," 
the  following :  "and  for  each  of  the  two  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years,". 


INCBKASB  IN  ASVmOBT  COmClrRB  MEMBER  - 
SHIP — COM1CIB8IONXB  NOT  TO  BB  EX  OPFICIO 
CHAIUCAN 

Sbc.  602.  SecUon  310(b)  of  the  Adult  Ed- 
ucation Act  of  1966  (title  m  of  PubUc  Law 
89-750)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "eight 
members  consisting  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  who  shall  be  Chairman,  and 
seven  other  members",  and  InserUng  In  lieu 
thereof  "fifteen  members,  consisting  of  a 
chairman,  designated  by  the  President,  and 
fourteen  other  members". 

JOINT   rUNDINC 

Sec  503.  Pursuant  to  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  President,  where  funds  are 
advanced  by  the  Office  of  Education  and  one 
or  more  other  Federal  agencies  for  any  proj- 
ect or  activity  funded  in  whole  or  in  part 
under  a  statute  for  the  administration  of 
which  the  Commissioner  of  Education  has 
responslbiUty  (either  as  provided  by  statute 
or  by  delegation),  any  one  Federal  agency 
may  be  designated  to  act  for  aU  in  adminis- 
tering the  funds  advanced.  In  such  cases, 
a  single  non-Pederal  share  requirement  may 
be  established  according  to  the  proportion 
of  funds  advanced  by  each  agency,  and  any 
such  agency  may  waive  any  technical  grant 
or  contract  requirement  (as  defined  by  such 
regulations)  which  Is  inconsistent  with  the 
EimUar  requirements  of  the  administering 
agency  or  which  the  administering  agency 
does  not  impose. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  IV  OF  THB  ELEMENTARY 
AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1967  PROVIDING  FOB  EVALUATION  OP  EDUCA- 
TION   PBOOBAMS 

Sec.  504.  (a)  Section  402  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Amendments  of 
1967  (Public  Law  347,  NlneUetii  Congress) 
Is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  403."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(1)"  before  "plan- 
ning", and  striking  out  "and  (3)  evaluation 
of  programs  or  projects  so  authorized";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion at  the  end  of  such  section : 

"(b)  Such  portion  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine,  but  not  more  than  1  per  centum, 
or  any  appropriation  for  grants,  contracts,  or 
other  payments  under  any  Act  referred  to  in 
section  401  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  avail- 
able to  him  for  evaluation  (directly  or  by 
grants  or  contracts)  of  the  programs  author- 
ized by  any  such  Act,  and,  in  the  case  of 
allotments  from  any  such  appropriation,  the 
amount  available  for  allotment  shall  be  re- 
'  duced  accordingly." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shaU  apply  to  appropriations  for  fiscal 
years  ending  after  June  30,  1969. 

AUTHOBIZATION  TO  PROVIDE  TECHNICAL  AND 
OTHER  ASSISTANCE  TO  FACILITATE  CONSOLI- 
DATION OB  SIMPLIFICATION  OF  APPLICATIONS, 
REPOBTS,    AND   EVALUATIONS 

Sec  604.  Sec.  303(a)  (5)  of  Public  l^w  90- 
576  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(5)  (A)  may  upon  request  provide  ad- 
vice, counsel,  technical  assistance,  and  dem- 
onstrations to  State  educational  agencies, 
local  educational  agencies,  or  institutions  o£ 
higher  education  undertaking  to  Initiate  or 
expand  programs  or  projects  ( 1 )  In  order  to 
enhance  the  quality.  Increase  the  depth,  or 
broaden  the  scope  of  such  programs  or  proj- 
ects or  (II)  In  order  to  encourage  and  facili- 
tate consolidation  or  simplification  of  ap- 
plications, reports,  evaluations,  and  other 
administrative  procedures  with  respect  to 
such  programs  or  projects,  and  (B)  shall 
Inform  such  agencies  and  Institutions  of  the 
avallabiUty  of  assistance  pursuant  to  this 
clause;". 

CLARIFTINO  AMENDMENT  TO  VOCATIONAL  EDU- 
CATION ACT  WITH  RESPECT  TO  STATE  ADVISORY 
COUNCUA 

Sec.  606.  Section  104(b)(1)  of  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  ot  196S  Is  amended  by 
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Inaertlng  aft«r  "mamben  of  tb«  Stat«  board 
*re  elected"  U)«  following:  "(Including  elec- 
tion by  Ui«  Stete  lefUlatvir«)". 

TlM  material  presented  by  Mr.  Pmourr 
follows: 

Sbctiom-bt-Sbction    Analtsis   or  trs   Blx- 

MBNTAaT  AMD  SBCONDAKT  EDXTCATIOIf  AXUTD- 

MKimor  1069 
TiTUt  I — coNaoLUATioir  or  rSOORAM* 
Part  A — Consoiidation  of  tttlea  II  and  til  of 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act, 
titUa  Ill-A  and  V-A  o/  National  Defense 
Education  Act.  and  section  12  of  Arts  and 
Humanities  Act 

Section  101  of  the  bill  would  amend  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
ISeS  by  redesignating  title  vni  (and  refer- 
ence* thereto  In  that  act  or  elsewhere)  aa 
title  IX.  by  making  appropriate  changes  In 
the  section  numbering,  and  by  inserting  after 
Utle  Vn  a  new  title  VTII. 
Trn.B   Tta — consolidation   or   stecial   stats 

OkAMT    PBOOaAMS 

.  Sae^tQD  801.  Appropriations  Authorized: 
ThiM  wtlon  of  the  new  title  would  authorize 
the  Commissioner  to  carry  out  a  program  for 
making  grants  to  the  States  for  the  uses  and 
purpoMs  set  forth  In  section  803  of  the  title. 

Tbla  section  would  also  authorize  the  ap- 
propriation of  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  making  such  grants  (or  the 
flacal  years  ending  June  30,  1971  and  June  30, 
1973. 

Section  803.  Allotments  to  Stat«s:  This 
section  of  the  new  title  would  provide  for  the 
appropriation,  for  each  fiscal  year,  of  an 
amount  equal  to  not  more  than  3  per  cent 
of  the  sums  appropriated  for  payments  to 
States.  From  this  amount,  allotments  may 
be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
provide  programs  and  projects,  under  the 
new  title,  for  Individuals  on  reservations 
serviced  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  the  bene- 
fit of  children  and  teachers  In  overseas  de- 
pendents schools  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. Allotments  for  the  benefit  of  Puerto 
Rico,  Ouam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  are  also  to  be  made  from  this  amount. 

The  section  would  further  direct  the  Com- 
missioner to  allot  to  each  State  from  the 
sums  appropriated  for  carrying  out  the  new 
title,  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  the  total  of  such  sums  as  the  n\imber  of 
children,  aged  5  to  17,  Inclusive,  In  that  State 
be*r8  to  the  total  number  of  such  children  in 
all  the  States,  as  determined  by  the  Com- 
missioner on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent 
satisfactory  data  available  to  him.  The 
amount  allotted  to  a  State  may.  however,  not 
b«  leas  than  its  aggregate  base  year  allotment, 
defined  as  the  sum  of  allotments  to  the  State 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969  under 
titles  II  and  III  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  and  title  III-A  and 
V-A  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
and  section  13  of  the  National  Foundation 
on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act. 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  would  au- 
thorize reallotment  of  portions  of  a  State's 
allotment  which  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines will  not  be  required  by  the  State  for  a 
fiscal  year. 

Section  803.  Uses  of  Federal  Funds:  This 
5«ctlon  states  the  purpose  of  the  new  title — 
to  combine  within  a  single  authorization 
the  program  formerly  authorized  by  titles 
II  and  III  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  titles  ni-A  and  V-A  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act,  and  section 
13  of  the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  the  Humanities  Act.  It  also  states  that. 
except  as  expressly  provided  otherwise  by 
the  title.  Federal  funds  nxay  be  used  for  the 
purchase  of  the  same  kinds  of  equipment 
and  materials  and  the  funding  of  the  sam* 


types  of  programs  as  were  previously  author- 
ized by  those  titles  and  that  section. 

Subsection  ( b)  of  this  section  specifies  that 
grants  under  approved  States  plans  may  be 
used  for — 

(1)  the  provision  of  school  library  re- 
sources, textbooks,  other  printed  and  pub- 
lished Instructional  materials,  laboratory  and 
other  Instructional  equipment,  and  audio- 
visual equipment  and  materials  for  the  use 
of  children  and  teachers  In  public  and  pri- 
vate elementary  and  secondary  schools  of 
the  State: 

(3)  the  provision  of  supplementary  edu- 
cational centers  and  services,  including  con- 
strMOtton  of  public  facilities  when  necessary, 
to  stimulate  and  assist  In  the  provision  of 
vitally  needed  educational  sM^lces  not  avail- 
able In  sufllclent  quantity  or  quality,  and  to 
stimulate  and  assist  In  the  development  and 
establishment  of  exemplary  elementary  and 
secondary  school  educational  programs  to 
serve  as  models  of  regular  public  and  private 
school  programs:  and 

(3)  programs  for  testing  students  In  the 
public  and  private  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  in  the  State,  and  programs  designed 
to  Improve  guidance  and  counseling  services 
at  the  appropriate  levels  In  such  schools. 

Subsection  (c)  authorizes  the  use  of  ap- 
propriated funds  for  State  plan  administra- 
tion, obtaining  technical,  clerical,  and  pro- 
fiiMliwI  Milatance.  and  evaluation  of  plans, 
program*  and  projects,  and  dissemination  of 
the  results  thereof. 

Section  804.  ParticlpaUon  of  pupils  and 
teachers  In  non-public  schools:  The  section 
of  the  new  tiUe  requires  that  programs  there- 
under provide,  to  the  extent  consistent  with 
law,  for  the  effective  participation  on  an 
equitable  basis  of  children  and  teachers  in 
private  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
To  facilitate  this  poUcy,  the  Bute  educa- 
tional agency  (SEA)  must  provide  liaison 
with  private  elementary  and  secondary  school 
officials  In  the  Stat«. 

SecUon  805.  Public  control  of  library  re- 
sources and  Instructional  equipment  and 
types  which  may  be  made  available:  prohi- 
bition of  use  for  religious  instruction  or  wor- 
ship: This  section  states  requirements  for 
public  control  of  materials  and  equipment 
and  restrictions  on  their  use,  including  the 
following : 

(a)  Title  to  library  resources,  books,  ma- 
terials, and  equipment  furnished  under  the 
consolidated  title,  and  control  and  admin- 
istration of  their  use,  must  vest  in  a  public 
agency. 

(b)  Such  resources,  books,  etc.,  must  have 
been  approved  by  an  appropriate  SEA  or 
LEA  for  use,  or  must  be  used,  in  a  public 
elementary  or  secondary  school  of  the  State. 
Construction  or  remodeling  of  private  school 
facilities  Is  prohibited,  and  equipment  may 
not  be  placed  on  private  school  premises  un- 
der such  circumstances  that  it  becomes  a 
fixture. 

(c)  Such  resources,  books,  etc.,  may  be 
used  only  for  secular  purposes  and  for  In- 
struction In  secular  studies  and  their  use 
for  religious  Instruction  or  worship  is 
prohibited. 

Section  806.  State  plans:  This  section  of 
the  new  title  provides  that  a  State  desiring 
to  receive  a  grant  under  the  consolidated 
title  must  for  each  fiscal  year  submit  to  the 
Commissioner  a  State  plan  which  sets  forth 
an  annually  updated  long-range  program  for 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  title  and 
which — 

(1)  designates  the  SEA  as  the  sole  ad- 
ministering agency: 

(2)  assures  that  funds  be  expended  only 
by  public  agencies  for  purposes  named  in 
the  title;  in  the  case  of  supplementary  edu- 
cational centers  and  services,  such  funds 
may  be  expended  only  through  grants  to 
local  educational  agencies; 

(3)  assures   adherence    to   provisions    for 


participation  of  private  school  children  and 
teachers  and  to  the  lUnltatlona  of  i  806; 

(4)  provides  estimates  of  the  respective 
portions  of  the  SUte's  allotment  that  will 
b«  used  for  each  of  the  principal  compo- 
nents of  the  consolidated  program  and  of  ex- 
penditures for  like  purposes  from  State  and 
local  sources  and  assures  that,  for  the  fiscal 
year  1971,  funds  allotted  for  each  eligible 
use  will  not  be  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
State's  fiscal  year  1969  allotment  for  such 
use  under  the  programs  consolidated  In  the 
new  title: 

(5)  provides  that,  of  the  funds  used  for 
supplementary  educational  centers  and  serv- 
ices, IS  per  cent  will  be  set  aside  for  educa- 
tion of  handicapped  children: 

(6)  sets  forth  principles  for  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  assistance  under  the  State  plan, 
and  for  determining  the  priority  of  applica- 
tions in  the  State  for  such  assistance,  giv- 
ing appropriate  consideration  to  geographic 
distribution  and  population  density  and  the 
relative  need  of  children  and  teachers  In  dif- 
ferent geographic  areas  and  within  different 
population  groups  In  the  State  for  the  serv- 
ices, materials,  and  equipment  provided  un- 
der the  title; 

(7)  makes  provision  for  effective  proced-. 
ures  for  evaluation,  dissemination,  and  adop- 
tion of  promising  educational  practices; 

(8)  Is  accompanied  by  the  certification  of 
the  State  advisory  council; 

(9)  (10)  (11)  contains  assurances  with 
respect  to  non-commlngUng  of  Federal  and 
State  funds  and  maintenance  of  effort  and 
provisions  for  fiscal  and  accounting  proced- 
ures, reports,  and  record  keeping; 

(13)  assures  notice  and  hearing  to  local 
educational  agencies  before  final  adverse  ac- 
tion with  respect  to  a  grant  application;  and 

( 13|  assures  that  grants  under  the  con- 
solidated title  will  not  l>e  taken  into  account 
In  determining  the  eligibility  of  any  LEA 
for  State  aid. 

Section  806(b)  requires  that,  prior  to  sub- 
mission of  the  State  plan  to  the  Conunis- 
sloner,  the  State  agency  shall  make  the  plan 
public  and  afford  interested  persons  a  reason- 
able opportunity  for  comment.  The  State 
agency  is  also  required  to  make  public  the 
plan  as  finally  approved.  Notice  and  hearing 
must  be  afforded  the  SUte  educaUonal 
agency  before  the  Commissioner  finally  dis- 
approves a  plan  or  any  modification  thereof. 

Subparagraph  (3)  of  section  806(b)  makes 
provision  for  suspension  of  payments  In  case 
the  SUte  plan  has  been  so  changed  that  It 
no  longer  compiles  with  the  requirements  of 
the  title  or.  in  the  administration  of  the 
plan,  there  is  a  failure  to  comply  substan- 
tially with  any  provision  of  the  title  or  with 
any  requirement  set  forth  in  the  approved 
application  of  an  LEA  or  other  public  agency. 
Subparagraph  3  provides  for  judicial  review 
of  action  by  the  Commissioner  with  respect 
to  State  plan  approval  or  suspension  of 
payments. 

Section  807.  State  Advisory  Council:  This 
section  requires  a  State  desiring  payments 
under  the  new  title  to  establish  a  State  Ad- 
visory Council  to  be  api>olnted  by  the  Gov- 
ernor or,  in  the  case  of  a  State  In  which  there 
is  a  State  educational  agency  headed  by  an 
elected  board,  by  such  board.  The  council 
must  be  broadly  representative  of  the  cul- 
tural and  educational  resources  of  the  State, 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  persons  repre- 
sentative of  public  and  private  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  urban  education,  ru- 
ral education,  higher  education,  the  State  li- 
brary system,  areas  of  professional  compe- 
tence In  education  of  the  handicapped,  and 
the  general  public. 

The  council  would  be  authorized  to  advise 
the  SEA  regarding  the  preparation  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  State  plan,  to  assist  the 
SEA  In  evaluation  of  programs  and  projects, 
and  to  prepare  and  submit  reports  of  its  ac- 
tlvltlea  and  recommendations. 
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The  Commlaaloner  may  not  approve  a  plan 
unless  it  Is  aooompanled  by  a  certification  of 
the  Ooundl  that  It  baa  reviewed  the  plan; 
If  the  Council  dioapprovee  the  plan,  the  Oofn- 
misslonar  must  alTord  It  an  opportunity  for  a 
bearing. 

Section  808.  Payments  to  States :  This  sec- 
tion authorizes  the  Commissioner  to  pay  to 
each  State  having  an  approved  plan,  for  its 
allotment,  amount  expended  for  authorized 
uses  in  accordance  with  the  plan,  except  that 
payments  for  State  plan  administration, 
technical  assistance,  and  evaluation  may 
not  exceed  7^4  per  cent  of  the  State's  allot- 
ment for  that  year  or  9175,000  (MO.OOO  in 
the  case  of  Puerto  Rico,  Ouam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands),  whichever 
is  greater. 

This  section  also  provides  that.  In  any  State 
which  has  an  approved  State  plan  and  In 
which  no  State  agency  Is  authorized  by  law 
to  provide  library  reaources,  books,  equip- 
ment and  matertaU  for  the  use  of  chUdren 
and  teachers  in  any  one  or  more  private  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  schools  in  the  State, 
the  Commissioner  shall  arrange  for  such  pro- 
vision and  pay  for  it  out  of  the  State's  allot- 
ment. 

The  section  further  provides  that,  in  any 
SUte  which  has  an  approved  plan,  and  In 
which  no  SUte  agency  is  authorized  by 
law  to  provide,  or  in  which  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial failure  to  provide,  testing  or  coun- 
seling and  guidance  services  to,  or  for  effec- 
tive participation  in  supplementary  educa- 
tonal  centers  and  services  by.  children  en- 
rolled in  any  one  or  more  private  elemenUry 
and  secondary  schools  of  such  SUte,  the 
Commissioner  shall  arrange  for  such  pro- 
vision, through  contract  or  otherwise,  out 
of  the  SUte's  allotment.  The  amount  to  be 
withheld  from  a  SUte's  allotment  is  to  be 
baaed  on  the  number  of  children  in  the 
area  served  who  are  excluded  from  participa- 
tion and,  except  for  such  exclusion,  might 
reasonably  have  been  expected  to  participate. 
Section  809.  Recovery  of  payments:  This 
section  provides  for  recovery  of  payments 
by  the  Commissioner  in  cases  where  facili- 
ties constructed  under  the  title  cease  to  be 
used  for  their  original  purposes  or  to  be 
owned  by  a  8UU  or  local  educational  agency. 
Section  810.  National  Advisory  CouncU: 
This  section  provides  that  the  President 
shaU.  by  March  31,  1970,  appoint  a  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Educational  Assistance 
charged  with  the  review  and  evaluation  func- 
tions with  respect  to  the  new  Utle.  The 
CouncU  Is  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent without  regard  to  the  civil  service 
laws.  This  section  specifies  that  the  Council 
shall  consist  of  13  members  appointed  for 
three  year  terms,  and  that  a  majority  of  the 
members  shall  be  broadly  represenutlve  of 
the  educational  and  cultural  resources  of 
the  United  SUtes,  Including  at  least  one 
person  competent  in  the  area  of  education 
of  handicapped  children.  When  requested 
by  the  President,  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  provide  technical,  professional,  and  other 
assisUnce  to  the  Council.  This  Council  is 
directed  to  make  an  annual  report  of  Its 
findings  and  recommendations  not  later 
than  March  31  of  each  year.  The  President 
is  requested  to  transmit  to  the  Congress 
such  comments  and  recommendations  as 
he  may  have  with  respect  to  the  report. 

Section  811.  Labor  Standards:  This  sec- 
tion sets  forth  the  usual  labor  standards 
provisions  applicable  to  construction  proj- 
ects assisted  under  the  title. 

Section  813.  Definition  of  Equipment:  This 
section  defines  the  term  "equipment"  as 
used  in  the  new  title  to  mean  equipment  and 
materials  sulUble  for  use  in  elementary 
schools  In  providing  academic  instruction, 
and  test-grading  equipment  for  such  schools 
and  sjieclalized  equipment  for  audio-visual 
libraries  serving  such  schools,  and.  In  the 
case  of  public  schools,  minor  remodeling  of 


laboratory  or  other  space  used  for  such  ma- 
terials or  equipment. 

Section  108.  Repeals,  and  Transitional 
Provisions  for  ConaoUdated  Program:  This 
section  of  the  draft  bill  authorizes  an  ap- 
propriation of  $460,000  to  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation for  FY  1970  for  planning  and  prepar- 
atory activities  (Including  action  in  FY  1970 
on  SUte  plana  for  fiscal  year  1971),  and  in- 
cluding esUblishment  and  activities  of  the 
National  Advisory  Covmcil,  and  permits  a 
State  agency,  with  the  Commissioner's  ap- 
proval, to  use  FY  1970  funds,  allotted  under 
the  separate  programs  Involved  in  the  con- 
solidation, for  preparing  a  State  plan  for  the 
consolidated  program,  and  for  esUblishing 
a  SUte  advisory  council  and  for  its  expenses 
in  advising  on  the  SUte  plan. 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  repeals,  ef- 
fective July  1,  1970,  the  individual  titles,  por- 
tions of  titles,  or  Acts  covered  by  the  consoli- 
dation. 

Section  103.  Conforming  Amendment:  This 
section  conforms  the  definition  section  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
(redesignated  as  section  901)  to  include  an 
appropriate  reference  to  the  new  title. 
Part  B — Authorization  for  consolidation  of 
State  administrative  fund* 
SecUon  111  of  the  bUl  adds  to  Utle  IV  of 
the  ElemenUry  and  Secondary  Education 
Amendments  of  1967  a  new  secUon  407  au- 
thorizing the  Commissioner,  upon  applica- 
tion, to  pool  in  a  single  consolidated  grant 
award  for  SUte  adminlstraUon  funds  avail- 
able to  a  SUte  educaUonal  agency  for  ad- 
ministration of  any  two  or  more  education 
programs  under  any  Act  administered  by 
him.  Such  agency  need  not  account  sep- 
arately for  the  expenditure  of  such  fimds 
by  program  source.  Provision  is  made  for  re- 
porte  and  disposition  of  unexpended  balances. 
Trrt.!  n — extension  or,  and  othmi  amend- 
ments   TO,    TrruB    1    or    elementaet    and 
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Section  301.  Extension  of  title  I  of  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1966:  This  section  extends  present  programs 
under  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1966  for  two  years 
through  June  30,  1972.  The  definitions  of 
Federal  percentage  (50  per  centum)  and  low 
Income  factor  (W.OOO)  and  the  authoriza- 
tion for  set-asides  for  chUdren  on  reserva- 
tions served  by  schools  operated  for  Indian 
children  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
are  extended  for  the  same  two-year  period. 

Section  303.  Designation  of  responsibUlty 
for  provision  of  special  educational  services 
for  institutionalized  neglected  or  delinquent 
children:  This  section  amends  section  103 
(a)  (3)  of  title  I  of  the  ESEA  to  provide  that 
a  State  educational  agency  which  assumes 
responsibility  for  the  special  educational 
needs  of  institutionalized  neglected  or  deUn- 
quent  children,  when  the  local  educational 
agency  in  the  State  is  unable  or  unwilling  to 
provide  such  services,  shall  be  eligible  to 
receive  the  portion  of  the  allocation  to  the 
local  agency  attributable  to  such  children. 
If  the  SEA  does  not  assume  this  respon- 
slblUty,  any  other  SUte  or  local  public  agen- 
cy which  does  so  Is  entitled  to  such  portion. 

Section  203.  Requiring  granU  for  migra- 
tory children  to  be  based  on  the  number  to 
be  served:  This  section  amends  section  103 
(a)  (6)  of  title  I  of  the  ESEA  to  require  that 
grante  to  a  State  for  progranas  under  that 
act  for  migratory  children  of  migratory  agri- 
cultural workers  shall  be  based  on  the  num- 
ber of  such  children  to  be  served  rather  than 
the  number  residing  In  the  SUte. 

Section  203(b)  would  further  amend  sec- 
tion 103(a)(6)  of  title  I  of  the  ESEA  to 
require  the  Commissioner  to  reallocate  any 
excess  of  a  State's  maximum  allocation  for 
migratory  children  (over  the  amount  needed 
for  children  Ber%ed(  to  other  SUtes  whose 
maximum  allocation  would  otherwise  be  in- 


sufficient to  serve  all  such  children  to  be 
served  In  such  other  SUtes. 

Section  304.  Use  of  moat  recent  daU  under 
tlUe  I:  This  section  amends  }  103(d)  of  Utle 
I  of  the  ESEA  to  authorize  the  SecreUry  to 
use  the  most  recent  reliable  data  available 
In  determining  the  number  of  chUdren,  aged 
6-17.  inclusive.  In  famUles  receiving  an  an- 
nual income  In  excess  of  the  low-Income 
factor  from  AFDC  payments  and  the  number 
of  institutionalized  neglected  or  delinquent 
children  or  children  being  supported  in 
foster  homes,  in  the  event  that  caseload  data 
for  January  of  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  determlnatton  is 
made  are  not  available  to  him  by  April  1  of 
the  calendar  year  In  which  his  determina- 
tion is  made. 

This  secUon  also  amends  S  103(e)  to  give 
the  Secretary  the  option  to  use  the  moat 
recent  satisfactory  daU  available  with  re- 
spect to  per  pupil  expenditures  If  daU  for  the 
second  preceding  year  are  not  available  at 
the  time  of  compuUUon. 

Section  306.  Minimum  grant  allowance  to 
local  educational  agencies:  This  section 
amends  secUon  106(a)(1)  of  title  I  of  the 
ESEA  to  provide  that  the  minimum  size  of 
an  eligible  project  shaU  be  $10,000  rather 
than  (3,600  as  under  present  law. 

Section  306.  Content  of  State  and  local 
educational  agency  report* :  This  section 
amends  section  106(a)  (3)  (A)  of  Utle  I  of  the 
ESEA  to  require  that  the  contents  of  research 
and  repUcation  studies  must  be  Included  in 
the  periodic  SUte  evaluation  reporte  to  the 
Commissioner. 

This  secUon  also  amends  section  105(a)  (7) 
to  provide  that  reporta  by  local  educational 
agencies  relating  to  performance  shall  be  in 
accordance  with  specific  performance  criteria 
related  to  prog[ram  objectives. 

Section  207.  Staggered  terms  for  National 
Advisory  CouncU  on  Education  of  Disad- 
vantaged Children;  technical  asslsUnce: 
This  section  amends  section  134  of  the  ESEA 
to  provide  for  staggered  terms  for  members 
of  the  National  Advisory  CouncU  on  Educa- 
tion of  DIsadvanUged  ChUdren  and  to  re- 
quire that  each  annual  report  of  the  Council, 
not  only  the  one  due  in  January  1969,  shall 
include  its  views  as  to  which  of  the  various 
compensatory  education  programs  ( Including 
those  not  funded  under  title  I)  hold  the 
highest  promise. 

Trru:  ui — extension  of,  and  other  amend- 
ments TO,  OTHER  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  ELE- 
MENTARY AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ACT  AND 
ACTS  RELATED  TO  EDUCATION  OF  THE  HANDI- 
CAPPED 

Part  A — Amendments  to  title  III  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
Section  301.  Provisions  to  assure  participa- 
tion by  aU  eligible  students:  This  secUon 
adds  a  new  subsection  (f)  to  section  307  of 
the  ESEA  to  assure  participation  by  all  eligi- 
ble students,  by  providing  that  in  a  State 
m  which  no  SUte  agency  is  authorized  by  law 
to  provide,  or  in  which  there  is  a  subsUntial 
failure  to  provide,  for  effective  participation 
on  an  equitable  basis  in  title  III  programs  by 
chUdren  enrolled  in  any  one  or  more  private 
elementary  or  secondary  schools  of  such 
SUte,  the  Commissioner  shall  arrange  for 
such  programs  lor  such  children  and  pay  for 
them  out  of  funds  from  the  State's  allot- 
ment. 

Part  B— Extension  of  title  V  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act 

Section  310  would  extend  title  V  of  the 
ESEA  (grants  to  strengthen  State  Depart- 
ments of  education)  for  two  years  through 
fiscal  year  1972. 

Port  C — Extension  and  amendment  of  title  VI 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  and  other  acts  relating  to 
education  of  the  handicapped 
Section  320.  Extension  of  Utle  VI-A  of  the 
Act:  This  section  amends  section  602  of  the 
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Klcm*nt«ry  and  S«condary  Education  Act  to 
extend  for  two  years,  througli  flacal  year  1B72. 
the  program  of  aaeUtance  to  State*  for  tbe 
education  of  handicapped  children. 

Authorization  for  approprlatlona  for  pro- 
grams for  handicapped  children  on  reeerra- 
tlons  served  by  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  operated  for  Indian  children  by  tbe 
Department  of  tbe  Interior  and  for  programs 
for  handicapped  children  In  overseas  de- 
pendents schools  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Is  made  coextensive  with  the  title  VI-A 
authorization. 

SecUon  331-333.  Extensions  of  Other  Pro- 
visions of  UUe  VI:  Section  331.  333.  and  333 
extend  for  two  years  programs  under  part 
B  of  title  VI  of  the  ESEA  ( regional  resource 
centers  for  the  Improvement  of  the  educa- 
Uon  of  handicapped  children):  part  C  of 
such  title  (centers  and  services  for  deaf- 
bllnd  children):  and  part  D  of  such  title 
(recruitment  of  personnel  and  information 
on  education   of   the   handicapped). 

Section    334     Extension    of    Handicapped 

Children's   Early   Education   Assistance   Act: 

Thl^aectlon  extends  through  Rscal  year  1073 

.tb*  HAPdlcapped  Children's  Early  Education 

Assistance  Act   (Public  Law  90-538). 

Section  33S  Extension  of  authorization  for 
grants  for  teaching  In  the  education  of  han- 
dicapped children:  training  of  subprofes- 
•lonal  personnel:  This  section  amends  sec- 
Uon  7  of  Public  Law  8&-e30  to  extend  for 
two  years  the  program  of  the  education  of 
handicapped  children  and  further  amends 
such  act  to  permit  training  of  subprofesslon- 
al  personnel. 

Section  330.  Research  In  the  education  of 
the  handicapped:  This  section  amends  sec- 
tion 303(a)  of  Public  Law  88-164  to  extend 
for  two  years,  through  Oscal  7ear  1973.  the 
program  of  research  In  the  education  of  the 
handicapped. 

Section  337.  extension  of  authorlxaUons 
and  technical  amendments  In  provisions  for 
training  of  physical  educators  and  recrea- 
tion personnel:  This  section  amends  section 
501(bl  of  Public  Law  88-164  to  extend  for 
two  years,  thjcmgh  fiscal  year  1973.  the  pro- 
gram of  asi^tance  for  training  of  physical 
educators  and  recreation  personnel  for  men- 
tally retarded  and  other  handicapped  chil- 
dren. It  also  broadens  the  coverage  of  the 
section  to  include  training  of  subprofesslonal 
personnel.  Section  503  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  this  section  to  permit  research  projects 
In  physical  education  and  recreation  for 
handicapped  children  to  be  conducted  di- 
rectly or  through  contracts  with  public  and 
private  agencies. 
Fart  D — Extension  and  amendment  of  title 

Vll  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965 

Section  330.  Extension  of  bilingual  educa- 
tion programs:  This  section  amends  i  703  of 
tbe  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  to  extend  for  two  years,  through  fiscal 
year  1973.  the  Bilingual  Education  Act  (UUe 
Vn  of  ESEA). 

SecUon  331.  AppllcaUon  to  Indians  on  res- 
arratlons:  This  secUon  adds  to  i  70S  of  the 
Bementary  and  Secondary  EducaUon  Act  a 


new  subaecUon  authorizing  provision  of  bi- 
lingual education  program  lor  Individuals  on 
reservaUons  served  by  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  for  Indian  children  operated 
or  funded  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
SecUon  333.  Increase  In  membership  of 
Advisory  Committee  on  EducaUon  of  Bi- 
lingual Children:  This  secUon  amends 
i  707(a)  of  the  ESEA  to  Increase  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  the 
EducaUon  of  Bilingual  Children  from  9  to  15. 

Part  E — Extension  and  amendment  of  title 

IX    (formerly    Vlll)    of    Elementary    and 

Secondary  Education  Act  of  I9t5 

SecUon  341.  Extension  of  authorization  for 

dropout   prevention  programs:   This  section 

amends  i  B07(c)    (formerly  I  807(c) )   of  the 

Elementary    and    Secondary    Education    Act 

(as  redesignated  by  tbe  bill)   to  extend  the 

authority    for    dropout    prevention    projects 

under   that   section   for   two   years   through 

fiscal  year  1973. 

Section  343.  Involvement  of  private  school 
officials  In  programs  In  which  private  school 
children  participate:  This  section  adds  a  new 
i  908  to  the  general  provisions  title  ( tlUe  IX. 
formerly  VIII)  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  (as  redesignated  by 
the  bill)  to  require  that.  In  the  case  of  any 
title  or  part  of  the  Act  which  provides  for 
grants  for  programs  or  projects  upon  tbe 
approval  of  a  State  educational  agency  in 
which  private  school  children  and  teachers 
may  parUdpate.  the  State  plan  provide  as- 
surance of  suitable  Involvement  of  private 
school  oOdals  Ln  planning,  establishment. 
and  carrying  out  of  such  programs  or 
projects  at  tbe  local  level. 

SecUon  343.  Provisions  with  respect  to 
parental  and  community  involvement:  This 
secUon  amends  |80>(c)(3)  of  the  ESEA  to 
add  a  provision  tbat,  in  administering  the 
ESEA  and  any  Act  amended  by  It.  the  Com- 
missioner shall  require  that  effecUve  proce- 
dures be  adopted  by  State  and  local  authorl- 
Ues  to  (1)  Involve  parents  and  community 
representaUvee  in  the  development  and 
operation  of  programs  through  a  local  ad- 
visory committee  or  other  appropriate 
means,  and  (3)  to  insure  adequate  dissemi- 
nation of  program  plans  and  evaluations  to 
parenu.  community  represenUUvsa,  and  tbe 
pubUc  at  large. 
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SecUon  401  extends  for  two  years,  through 
fiscal  year  1973.  authority  to  provide  finan- 
cial aaslttti'^'f  and  school  constnicUon  assist- 
ance to  local  educaUonal  agencies  In  areas 
atfected  by  Federal  activities  (PubUc  Law 
81-874  and  PubUc  Law  81-815). 

SecUon  403.  Extension  of  school  assistance 
in  disaster  areas:  This  secUon  extends  for 
two  yesrs.  tbrougb  fiscal  year  1973.  author- 
ity to  provide  financial  assistance  and  school 
construction  assistance  to  local  educational 
agencies  In  cases  of  certain  disasters  under 
Public  Law  81-874  and  PubUc  Law  81-815. 

SecUon  403.  Prtorlty  for  category  "A  "  chil- 
dren In  dlstrlbuUon  of  funds  under  PubUe 
Law  874:  TbU  secUon  amends  i  5(c)  of  Pub- 


lic Law  81-874  to  provide  that,  whenever  ap- 
pioprlaUons  su-e  Insufficient  to  meet  all  en- 
tltlemenu  In  full,  the  funds  shall  be  appUed 
toward  satisfying  enUtlements  under  {3(a), 
Involving  so-called  "A"  children,  whose  par- 
ents live  and  work  on  Federal  property  be- 
fore funds  are  applied  to  entitlements  under 
§3(b)  with  respect  to  "B"  children,  whose 
parents  do  not  live  on,  but  work  on.  Federal 
property  (or  vice  versa) . 

rrrut  v — MiscxLumzovs 

Section  501.  Extension  of  Adult  Education 
Program:  This  secUon  amends  i  314  of  the 
Adult  Education  Act  to  extend  tbat  Act  for 
two  years,  through  fiscal  year  1S73. 

Section  503.  Increase  in  advisory  commit- 
tee membership:  This  section  amends  i  310 
(b)  of  the  Adult  Education  Act  to  Increase 
the  membership  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  Adult  Basic  Education  from  8  to  15  and 
to  provide  that  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion need  not  be  chairman  of  that  body  as  is 
the  case  under  present  law. 

SecUon  503.  Joint  Funding:  This  section 
provides  that  In  any  Joint  funding  program 
in  which  the  Office  of  Education  parUcl- 
pates.  pursuant  to  regulaUons  prescribed  by 
the  President,  any  one  agency  could  be  des- 
ignated to  act  for  all,  a  single  non-Federal 
share  could  be  establlahed.  and  any  techni- 
cal grant  or  contract  requirements  inconsis- 
tent with  similar  requirements  of  the  ad- 
ministering agency,  or  which  the  adminis- 
tering agency  does  not  impose,  could  be 
waived. 

SecUon  504.  Amendments  to  TlUe  IV  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Amendments  of  1967  providing  for  evalua- 
tion of  education  programs:  This  secUon 
amends  title  IV  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary EducaUon  Amendments  of  1967  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  to  use  up  to  1%  of 
appropriated  funds  In  the  educaUon  field  for 
across-the-board  program  evaluaUon  In  Ueu 
of  the  present  authorization  for  an  un- 
limited spproprlaUon  for  evaluation.  The 
amendment  would  apply  to  appropriations 
for  fiscal  years  ending  after  June  30.  1969. 

Section  604.  Authorization  to  provide 
technical  and  other  assistance  to  facUltate 
consolidation  or  simplification  of  applica- 
tions, reports,  and  evalxiaUons:  This  secUon 
amends  1303(a)(5)  of  PubUc  Law  90-576 
(dlaaemlnaUon  of  InformaUon,  etc..  for  ed- 
ucaUon programs)  to  authorize  tbe  Com- 
missioner, upon  request,  to  provide  advice, 
counsel,  technical  assistance,  and  demonstra- 
tions to  State  educaUonal  agencies,  local  ed- 
ucaUonal agencies,  or  insUtuUons  ot  higher 
educaUon  in  order  to  encourage  and  facili- 
tate consolidation  or  slmpUficaUon  of  appll- 
caUons,  reports,  evaluaUons.  and  other  ad- 
mlnistraUve  procedures  wltb  respect  to 
educaUon  programs. 

Section  605.  Clarifying  amendment  to  Vo- 
caUonal  EducaUon  Act:  This  sectton  amends 
i  104(b)  (1)  of  the  Vooatlon&l  EducaUon  Act 
of  1963,  which  provides  that  members  of  the 
State  advisory  council  are  to  be  appointed 
by  the  State  board  of  vocaUonal  educaUon 
If  tbat  board  Is  elected,  to  specify  that  elec- 
Uon  for  these  purposes  includes  election  by 
the  State  legislature. 
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N.ILS14 


A*wiMtr*tts«  Ml 


S.221S 


1.  Sac  101— Extends  ptwisioM  ol  Ml*  t  oi  ESEA  lor  2  facti  y««rs  throuih  1172..      I.  S«c  201— Ssnia 


2  Sec  103— Sec  103(iX2)  ESEA  a  amtndtd  to  provid*  Hut  Km  State  tducjlMxul 
ifiactr  liMM  prsvMte  special  sdscilion  to<  lutitulionalizMl,  n«tl«ct«<l.  «nd  d«lin<|u«nt 
dMldus    wfcss  LEA  rttvis  m  csnnoL 

3  S«C  103(b)— Amends  SM.  lOXd)  ESEA  to  rtquirt  th«  Stcrttery  to  consrdtf  all 
childrtn  who  »i*  m  cotrKlMiul  institutions  ohon  allocitini  tuads  tot  dtlinqiMnt 
ckildiwi. 

«.  S«c.  104— AiMiids  s«c  l03(aX6)  ESEA.  ftquinni  |rinls  to  t  State  tor  mifratory 
ctiiWrm  to  be  bsssd  oa  MM  nsmbor  to  bo  sorvod,  sub)oct  to  Me  ptnonl  maa— si 
lf*at  toimuto  bassd  oa  tfeo  nsinbof  rtsidinc  m  th«  Stete. 


2.  Ssc.  203- Same. 


3.  No  provisios. 


1.  Sac  2— Sam*,  axcapl  axtansioa  k 
for  4  vaars  throuih  Juno  30, 1974. 

2.  no  provisioa 


4  S<c.  203— Sam*,  eicopt  that  Commissionor  would  bo  roqxirad  to 
roallocato  any  oiuss  ol  a  State's  majumuia  altocalion  lot  mifratory 
chiMron  (o«or  tho  amount  noodod)  to  otker  States  whoso  maxifnom 
would  othorwiso  bo  insuffkwnt  to  sofvt  all  sucb  childrtn  to  bo  torvod 
ui  sMcfe  other  States. 


3.  No  provhioa 


4  No  provisieB. 
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H.R.  &14 


Administration  bill 


S.2218 


S.  Sec  105— Amends  sec.  lD3(d)(useol  recant  data  under  titto  l>— It  AFDC  case- 
oad  data  are  not  received  by  Apr.  1  of  the  calendar  year  the  Commissioner  must  make 
his  determination,  he  may  use  the  most  recent  data  available  to  him.  Also  amends 
sec.  lt)3(e)  to  (ive  the  option  to  use  the  most  recent  satisfactory  data  available  with 
respect  to  per  pupil  expenditures  if  data  tor  2d  preceding  year  are  not  available  at 
ttie  time  of  computation. 

6    No  provisions. 

7.  Sec  IOe(a)— Ameadssec  106(aX3XA)ol  ESEA  on  content  ol  State  and  LEA  re- 
ports: Results  of  reseanh  and  replication  studies  must  be  included  in  the  periodic 
State  evaluation  reports  to  the  Commissioner. 

(b)  Amends  sec  l0S<aX7)— LEA  reports  shall  be  in  accordance  wilh  specific  per- 
tormance  criteria  related  to  program  objectives. 

8  Sec  107  -Amends  sec  134  ESEA  to  provide  for  staggered  terms  for  the  National 
Advisory  Council,  on  the  Education  of  the  Disadvantaged:  also  requires  that  each 
annual  report  of  the  Council,  not  only  the  one  due  in  January  1969,  shall  include  its 
views  as  to  which  of  the  various  compensatory  education  programs  (including  those 
not  funded  under  title  I,  hold  the  highest  promise 

9  Sec  108— Amends  tec.  10S(aXI)  of  ESEA  to  authorize  salary  bonuses  tor  teachers 
("combat  pay")  in  schools  eligible  lor  title  I  assistance. 

10.  Sec.  109— Amends  sec   l07(bX2)  ot  ESEA  to  exclude  Wake  Island  from  eli- 
gibility lor  certain  administrative  expanses. 
Title  II 

II  Section  201     Extends  title  II  ESEA  (school  library  resources,  textbooks,  and 
other  instructional  mattnals)  for  2  years,  through  fiscal  year  1972. 
Tittolll 

12.  Sac.  30l(a>— Extends  titto  III  ESEA  lor  2  years  except  sec.  305(c). 

13  Sec.  302- Adds  a  new  subsec.  (f)  to  sec  307  ESEA  to  assure  aprticipation  by  all 
eligible  students,  by  providing  that  in  a  State  in  which  no  State  agency  is  authorized  by 
law  to  provide,  or  in  which  there  is  a  substantial  failure  to  provide,  for  ellective  par- 
ticipation on  an  equitable  basis  in  title  1 1 1  programs  by  nonpublic  school  children  the 
Commissioner  may  arrange  for  such  programs  for  such  children  out  of  funds  from 
the  Slate's  allotment. 
Titto  IV  1 

14.  Sac.  401 -Extends  tilto  V  ESEA  lor  2  yaan. 

Titto  V 

15.  Sees.  501-504- 


5  Sec  204— Same. 


6.  Sec  205— Provides  that  the  maximum  size  of  an  eligible  project 
shall  be  {10,000  rather  than  ^,500  as  under  present  law. 

7.  Sec  206 
(a)  Same. 

(b)  Same,  but  retains  the  requirement  (deleted  probably  inadvert- 
ently, by  H.R.  514)  that  LEA  reports  be  in  such  form  and  contain  such 
information  as  may  be  reasonably  necessary  to  enable  the  SEA  to  per- 
form Its  duties. 

8  Sec  207— Same,  but  corrects  an  inadvertent  technical  omission  in 
H.R   514. 


5.  No  provisiON. 


6    No  provision. 
7.  No  provision. 


9.  No  provision.  (Present  law  is  construed  to  authorize  such  bonus 
if  part  of  a  program  or  project  otherwise  authorized  under  title  I.) 

10.  No  provision,  but  Wake  Island  is  not  now  eligible  under  title  I. 

Tittolll 

11.  No  provision.  (Title  II  included  in  consolidation,  below.) 

Titto  III 

12.  No  provision.  (Title  III  included  in  consolidation,  below.) 

13.  Sec.  301— Same. 


14.  Sec.  310— Same. 


8.  No  provision 

9.  No  provisioa. 

10.  No  provision. 

11.  Sec.  3 -Same  as  H  R.  514,  except 
extension  is  for  4  years. 

12.  Sec.  4  -Same  as  H.R  514,  ex- 
cept extension  is  for  4  years. 
13.  No  provision. 


Extends  titto  ESEA  (Handicapped)  lor  2  years. 

15  Sacs.  505,  506,  and  507  extend  the  foltowing  authorities  tor  2  years  tirough 
fiscal  years  1972. 

(a)  Grants  tor  teaching  in  the  education  of  handicapped  children  (Public 
Law  85  926). 

(b)  Research  in  education  of  the  handicapped  (sec  302  ol  Public  Law  88  164). 

(c)  Training  of  physical  educators  and  recreation  personnel  for  mentally 
retarded  and  other  handicapped  children  (Public  Law  88-164,  title  V) 

16.  Sec.  505(b)  permits  training  of  subprofessional  personnel  under  Public  Law 
85  926. 

17.  Sec.  507(aX2)  permits  training  of  subprofessional  personnel  under  title  V  of 
Public  Law  88-164. 

18.  Sec.  507(bX2)— Amends  sec.  502  of  Public  Law  88-164  to  permit  research  proj- 
ects in  physical  education  and  recreation  lor  handicapped  children  to  be  conducted 
through  contracts  with  public  and  private  agencies. 

Titto  VI 

19.  Sec.  601— Extends  bilingual  education  program  for  2  years  to  1972 

20.  Sec.  602- Adds  a  new  subswtion  applying  the  bilingual  program  to  children  on 
reservations  served  by  elementary  and  secondary  schools  for  I  ndian  children  operated 
by  Inteiioi  Department 

21.  No  provision. 


15.  Sees.  320  323— Same. 

16.  Sees.  324,  325,  and  327  extend  the  same  authorities,  plus  the 
Handicapped  Children's  Early  Education  Assistance  Act  (Public  Law 
90  538),  through  fiscal  year  1972. 


14.  Sec.  5  -Same  except  extension  is 
for  4  years. 

15.  Sees.  6(a)  and  (6b).  Same  except 
extension  is  for  4  years. 

16.  Sees.  6(d)  and  5<e)  extend  these 
authorities  through  fiscal  year  1974 


-Extends  dropout  prevention  program  for  2  years  through  fiscal  1972.      22.  See.  341— Same. 


Titto  Vll 
2Z.  Sec.  701- 

23  Sec.  702— Revises  sec  803(c)  (dealing  with  Federal  administration  of  ESEA 
and  any  act  amended  by  it)  to  (1)  remove  the  reouirement  of  coordination,  at  the 
State  and  k>eal  tovel.  of  education  programs  with  other  programs  having  the  same  or 
similar  purposes,  including  community  action  programs,  and  (2)  to  require  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  administering  programs  which  may  be  coordinated  with 
Fedeial  education  programs  to  coordinate  then  programs  with  such  education  pro- 
grams 1 

Titto  Vlll  I 

24.  Sees.  801  and  8(12— Extends  for  a  period  of  2  years,  through  fiscal  year  1972, 
authority  to  provide  financial  assistance  and  school  construction  assistance  for  local 
educational  agencies  in  areas  affected  by  Federal  activities  (Public  Law  81  874  and 
81-415)  Assistance  for  such  agencies  in  cases  of  certain  disasters  is  also  extended. 

25.  Sees  803  and  804— Amends  Public  Law  874  and  Public  Law  815  to  authorize 
counting  of  children  in  public  housing  for  purposes  of  those  acts. 

26.  No  provision. 


Title  IX-Miscalianeous 

27.  Sec.  901— Extends  the  Adult  Education  Act  lor  2  years  to  1975. 

28.  No  provision.     1 

28.  Sec.  902— Amends  sec  402  ol  E.  &  S.E.  Amendments  of  1967  by  adding  re- 
quirement that  the  Stcretary  transmit  to  the  appropriate  legislative  committees 
reports  on  any  contracts  or  grants  lor  evaluation  referred  to  in  sec.  401  of  the  1967 
imendments. 

?9.  Sec.  903— Provides  that  in  any  joint  funding  program  in  which  the  Office  of 
I  lucalion  participates  any  I  agency  could  be  designated  to  act  for  all,  a  single  non- 
I  ederal  share  could  be  established,  and  any  technica  grant  or  contract  requirements 
nconsistent  with  similar  requirements  of  the  administering  agency,  or  which  the 
.idm.nistering  agency  does  not  impose,  could  be  waived. 

30.  Sec.  904— Provides  that  no  standard,  ruto,  regulation,  or  requirement  of  general 
applicability  prescribed  for  the  administration  of  ESEA  may  take  effect  until  30  days 
alter  it  is  published  in  the  Federal  Register. 

31  905— Adds  sec.  808  to  authorize  LEA's  to  use  systems  approaches  to  cost 
nieasuiemeni,  collecbon,  and  reporting  in  accordance  with  a  specified  Budget 
Bureau  Circular. 


16  Sec  325(b)  -Same. 
17.  Sec.  327(aX2)-Same. 
I8.5ec  327(bX2)-Same. 

19.  Sec  330— Same. 

20  Sec.  331— Same,  except  to  refer  to  schools  operated  or  funded  by 
Interior  DepartmenL 

21.  Sec.  332— Amends  sec.  707(a)  of  ESEA  to  increase  membership 
in  Advisory  Committee  on  Education  of  bilingual  children  from  9  to  15. 


16.  No  provision. 

17.  No  provision. 

18.  No  provision. 


19.  See.  7— Same,  except  extension  is 
for  4  years 

20.  No  provision. 


23.  Sec.  343— Amends  sec.  803(cX2)  of  ESEA  to  add  a  provision 
that,  in  administering  the  ESEA  and  any  act  amended  by  it.  the  Com- 
missioner shall  require  that  effective  procedures  be  adopted  by  State 
and  local  authorities  to  (1)  involve  parents  and  community  representa- 
tives in  the  development  and  operation  of  programs  through  a  local 
advisory  committee  or  other  appropriate  means  and  (2)  to  insure  ade- 
quate dissemination  ol  program  plans  and  evaluations  to  parents, 
community  representatives,  and  the  public  at  large. 

24.  Sees.  401  and  402-Same. 


21.  No  provision. 


22.  Sec.  8— Same,  except  extension 
is  for  4  years 

23.  No  proviston. 


25.  No  provision. 

26.  Sec.  403— Amends  sec.  5(c)  of  Public  Law  874  to  provide  that, 
whenever  appropriations  are  insufficient  to  meet  all  entitlements  in  full, 
the  funds  shall  be  applied  toward  satisfying  entitlements  under  see. 
3(a),  involving  so-called  "A"  children,  whose  parents  live  and  work  on 
Federal  property  before  funds  are  applied  to  entitlements  under  sec. 
3(b)  with  respect  to  "B"  children,  whose  parents  do  not  live  on,  but 
work  on,  Federal  property  (or  vice  versa). 

27.  Sec.  501— Same. 

28.  Sec  502— Increases  membership  on  Advisory  (^mmittee  on 
Adult  Basic  Education  from  8  to  15  and  provides  that  the  Commissioner 
need  not  be  chairman.  , 

28.  No  provision. 


29.  Sec  503— Same. 


24.  See.  9— Same,  except  extension 
is  for  4  years. 

—  25.  No  provision.. 
26.  No  provision. 


30.  No  provision. 


31.  No  provisios. 


27.  Sec  1— Same,  except  extension 
b  lor  4  years. 

28.  No  provision. 


28.  No  provisioa. 

29.  No  provision. 

30.  No  provision. 

31.  No  pntvisisa. 
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H.R.SM 


Administratioii  biH 


S.221I 


32.  No  pnviMML 


34.  No  provisioa. 


3S.  No  ptovisioii. 


Consolidation  ot  Spoeial  Stata  Grant  Proframt 

Soc  M8-Amend>  ESEA  by  addinf  a  now  titio  IX  antitM  "Consoiidatnn  ol 
Spieili  State  Grant  Profranu."  conjolKlatinf  into  1  State  |rant  profram  titW  II  and 
III  o<  ESEA  and  IM-A  and  V  A  ol  National  OottfiM  Educatlofl  Act  (NDEA)  $1  000- 
000.000  aach  authomd  to  b*  appropriatad  tor  fiscal  1971  and  for  fiscal  1972'(sot 
901X  Soc  907  ol  Iha  bill  amands  titia  VIII  ol  ESEA  to  provide  that  lunds  appropriatad 
pvrsMnt  to  tha  suparjadod  tillas  shall  b«  considered  lunds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  sac  901  of  tha  consolidatad  titlt. 


Tha    following    summariias    tha    proviiiom 
(rafartncaa  are  to  tactions  of  such  titia): 


of    tha    eoMolidatad    titIa 


32.  Sac.  SM- Amends  title  IV  ol  tha  Elamantary  and  Secondary 
Education  Amendments  ol  1967  to  authorue  the  Secretary  to  use  up 
to  1  percent  ol  appropriated  lunds  in  the  education  field  tor  across- 
Iha-board  program  evaluation  in  beu  ot  the  present  authorualKMi 
lor  a  separate  eppropriation  lor  evahjalion 

34.  Sec  804- Amends  sec  303(»X5)  ol  Public  law  90  576  (dis- 
samination  ol  inlormation  etc  .  lor  education  programs)  to  luthoiiie 
the  Comm  sswner.  upon  request,  to  provide  advice,  counsel  technical 
assistance,  and  demonstrations  to  SEAs.  LEAs,  or  institutions  ot 
higher  education  to  encourage  and  faciNtate  consolidation  or  simpli- 
Ical  on  ol  applKatnns,  reports,  evaluations,  and  other  administrativ* 
piocoduras. 

35.  Sac.  606-Amands  sac  104<bXl)  ol  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963.  which  provides  that  members  ol  the  Stale  advisory  council 
are  lo  be  appointed  by  the  Stale  board  il  that  board  is  elected,  to 
specify  Ihal  election  tor  these  purpotas  includes  election  by  the  Stat* 
legislature. 

Sec.  101-Amends  ESEA  by  redesignating  the  present  title  VIII 
(Genera  Provisions)  as  title  IX  and  adding  a  new  title  VIII  consolidating 
the  Stata  grant  programs  covere  dby  H  R.  514  and  in  addition,  sec  12  o( 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Act.  Such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  are  authorised  lor  fiscal  1971  and  fiscal  1972.  Sec 
102  ol  the  draft  bill,  however,  repeals  the  separate  programs  merged 
in  the  consolidated  title  It  lurther  authorues  an  appropriation  of 
S460,Q00  to  the  Office  ol  Education  tor  fiscal  year  1970  lor  planning 
and  preparatory  Ktivities  (including  action  on  State  plans  lor  hscal 
year  19/1),  and  establishing  a  National  Advisory  Council,  and  permits 
State  agoflcias  with  tha  Commissioner's  approval,  to  use  fiscal  year 
1970  funds  under  the  separate  programs  lor  preparing  a  Slate  plan  lor 
the  consolidatad  program,  establisliing  an  advisory  council,  and  using 
it  tor  advising  on  the  State  plan. 


I.  Altotmenis  Sac  902  (aXD  authorues  appropriation  ol  amount  aqua!  to  not  more 
Mm*  3  percent  of  Mm  amouat  appropriated  lor  Stale  grants  to  be  allolted  to  tha  Sacre- 
tery  of  tha  Interior  lor  the  benefit  ol  individuals  on  reservations  served  by  Bl  A  schools 
and  to  the  Secretary  ot  Oelans*  lor  assistance  to  000  overseas  dependents  schools 
Md  among  Pnorto  Rico.  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  ol  the  Pacific  Islands  AHotmants  lo  individual  Stales  Irom  sums  appropri- 
ated for  purposes  ol  the  title  are  based  on  the  raho  ol  children  aged  5  to  1 7  inclusive 
in  the  Stete  to  the  total  number  e*  such  chMren  in  all  the  States,  eicept  that  each 
Stete  IS  assured  an  amount  equal  to  ils  "agcregate  base  year  allotment  "  dehned 
with  respect  to  a  State,  as  the  sum  of  the  alioiments  to  that  Stata  lor  the  hscal  year 
MdiniJune  30,  1969.  under  titles  II  and  III  ol  ESEA  and  III  A  and  V  A  of  NOEA. 
(Sac  9a2(aX2»  Provision  is  made  tor  reallotmenis  (902(b)). 

2.  Uses  of  Federal  lunds  Sec  903(a)  declares  it  lo  be  the  purpose  ol  the  title  to  in- 
clude within  a  single  autttorizattoa  programs  authori/ed  by  titles  II  and  III  ol  ESEA 
and  III  A  and  V-A  ol  NOEA  and  provides  that,  aicept  as  eipressly  modihed  Federal 
lunds  may  be  used  tor  the  purchase  of  tha  same  kinds  of  equipment  and  materials  and 
tha  lunding  ol  the  same  types  ol  programs  previously  authorued  by  such  titles. 
Sec  903(b)  specifies  the  following  uses 

"(l)  the  provision  ol  library  resources,  teitbooks,  other  punted  and  pub- 
lished instructional  materials,  laboratory  and  other  instructional  equipment, 
and  audiovisual  equipment  and  materials  lor  the  use  ol  children  and  teachers 
Ml  publK  and  private  elementery  and  secondary  schools  ol  the  State, 

"(2)  Iha  Drovisnn  ol  supptementary  educational  centers  and  servces  to 
stimulate  anl  assist  in  the  provision  ol  vitalhf  needed  educational  services  no! 
available  m  sufAcient  quantity  or  quality,  and  to  stimulate  and  assist  in  the 
development  and  establishment  ol  eiemplary  public  and  private  elementary 
and  secondary  school  educational  programs  to  serve  as  models  ol  regular  school 
programs,  and 

(3)  programs  lor  testing  students  in  the  public  and  private  elementary  and 

secondary  schools  and  m  junior  colleges  and  technical  institutes  in  the  Stete. 

and  programs  designed  to  improve  guidance  and  counseling  services  at  the 

appropriate  levels  in  such  schools. 

In  addition,  funds  are  aulhorued  to  be  used  lor  proper  and  efficient  State  plan 

administration,  obtaining  technical,  prolessional,  and  clerical  assistance,  and  evole- 

atwn  and  dissemination  activities. 

3  Participation  of  private  school  children  and  teachers:  Sec.  904  re^uiraa 
that  program*  under  the  consolidated  title  "provide  for  the  effective  par- 
ticipation on  an  equitable  basis  of  children  and  teachers  in  private  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  '  Specifically,  the  State  educational  agency  (SEA) 
must  provide  liaison  with  private  school  officials  in  the  State  (sec.  904(b)) 
and.  in  approving  proiects.  must  obtain  assurances  of  suitable  involvement 
of  local  private  school  officials  in  planning  and  implementation  of  pro- 
tram*  funded  under  the  ESEA  (sec.  904(c)). 

Sec  90S  states  requirements  for  public  control  of  resources  and  equip- 
ment and    reatrictions   on    their    use.    including; 

(a)  Title  lo  resources,  books,  materials,  and  equipment  furnished 
under  consolidated  titles  and  control  and  administration  of  their  use, 
must  be  in  a  public  agency 

(b)  Such  resources,  books,  etc.,  mmt  have  bee«  ap^rwvad  by  an 
appropriate  SEA  or  LEA  for  use,  or  must  be  used,  in  a  public  eiemen 
tary  or  secondary  school  of  the  State.  Construction  or  remodeling  ol 
private  school  facilities  is  prohibited. 

(c)  Such  resources  books,  etc  .  may  be  used  only  for  secular  pur- 
poses and  for  instruction  m  secular  studies  and  their  use  for  religious 
instruction  or  worship  is  prohibited. 

Bypass  provisions:  Sk.  908  contains  2  so-called  "bypass"  provisions; 

r  In  any  State  which  has  an  approved  State  plan  and  in  which  no  State  agency  is 
authoiued  by  law  to  provide  library  resources,  books,  equipment,  and  materials  lor 
the  use  ol  children  a  nd  teachers  i  n  any  one  or  more  schools  in  the  State,  the  Commis- 
sioner IS  directed  lo  arrange  tor  such  provision  and  pay  lor  it  out  ol  the  Slate's 
allotment  (sec  908(b)). 

2  Where  no  State  agency  is  aulboriied  by  law  to  provide,  or  where  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial failure  lo  provide  testing  or  counseling  and  guidance  services  or  lor  effective 
participation  in  supplementary  educational  centers  and  services  lor  the  use  ol  children 
and  teachers  in  any  l  or  more  elementary  schools  ol  such  State,  the  Commissioner  is 
directed  to  arrange  lor  the  provision  ol  such  services  out  of  the  States  altolment 
(sec.  908(c)). 

4  State  plans  (see  906)  A  State  desiring  to  receive  a  grant  under  the  consolidated 
title  must  submit  to  Commissioner  a  State  plan  which  - 

(1)  designates  the  SEA  as  sole  administering  agency: 

(')•""'"  ••"'  funds  be  eipended  only  by  public  agencies  lor  purposes  in 


1    Sec  802  (.*)i2)  IS  the  same  except  that  computation  ol  the  "aggi 
gate  base  year  allotment"  takes  into  account  inclusion  ol  sec  12  (tTth* 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Act  in  the  consolida- 
tion 


2  Sec  803(a)  Is  the 


Sec  903(b)  is  the  same  *K*p(  Hiat— 


(a) 


Use 

ry" 


of    funds   lor   "construction   public   facilities  when 
IS  eipressly  authorized:  (b)  the  term  "Public  and 


private"  in  the  2d  paragraph  is  shitted  so  as  to  lollow  "models 
of  regular",  and  (c)  junior  coHeges  and  technical  institutes  ir* 
omitted 


3  Sec  804  is  the  same  as  sac  904  ol  H  R.  514.  except  that 
the  provision  regarding  suitable  involvement  of  private  school 
officials  in  program  planning  and  implementation,  which  in 
H  R.  514  is  applicable  to  all  relevant  programs  under  ESEA 
rather  than  merely  to  the  consolidated  title,  is  reflected  in  a 
separate  section  of  the  consolidated  title  (sac.  342  of  the  bill). 
Sec  804  specifies  that  provision  for  effective  participation  of 
private  school  children  and  teachers  shall  be  made  "to  the 
eiteni  consistent  with  law.  ' 

Sec  805  is  the  same  as  sec  90S.  plus  a  provision  that  equip- 
ment may  not  be  placed  on  private  school  premises  under  such 
circutmtances  that  it  becomes  a  future  (sec.  80S(b)). 


32.  No  provbwn. 


34.  No  provision. 


35.  No  provisjoit 


S.  2218  contains  no  consolidation. 


:re-       1.  No  provision. 


No  provisiont. 


3.  N*  provision. 


Sec  808  (b)  and  (c)  art  to  same  effect .^^  No  provision. 


(3)  assures  adhererice  lo  provisions  lor  participation  el  privatt  tckool  childitn 
and  teachers  (sac  904)  and  limitations  ol  sec  905: 


4.  Sec  806  IS  the  same,  except  that  il  more  clearly  requires  that  the 
Slate  plan  be  annually  approved  and  that  it  — 

(a)  include  a  long-range  program,  annually  updated; 

(b)  provide  estimates  of  the  respective  portions  ol  the  State's 
altotmen'  that  will  be  used  lor  each  ot  the  principal  components  ol 
the  consolidated  program  and  at  expenditures  lor  like  purposes 
Iraai  Stete  and  tocal  sources  (sec.  806(aX4XA)): 


No  provision. 
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(4)  assuies  that  lanis  allotted  lor  eligible  uses  will  not  be  less  than  50  percent 
ol  the  State's  hscal  year  1969  allotment  lor  each  use  under  the  programs  con- 
solidated in  the  new  title: 

(5)  requires  that  out  ol  lunds  lor  supplementary  educational  centers  and  ser- 
vices lb  percent  be  set  aside  for  education  ol  the  handicapped; 

(6)  sets  torth  prlndplas  lor  equitable  distribution  ol  assistance  within  the 
State,  empitasuing  geographic  distribution  and  population  density  and  relative 
needs  ol  children  and  teachers; 

(7)  provides  lor  evaluation,  dissemination,  and  adoption  ol  promising 
practicas; 

(8)  contains  certifieatnn  of  State  advisory  council; 

(9)  (10)  (II)  contains  assurances  with  respect  to  cpmmingling  and  mainte- 
nance of  effort  and  provisions  tor  fiscal  and  accounting  procedures,  reports,  and 
recordkeeping; 

(12)  assures  notice  and  hearing  to  LEA's  before  final  Ktwn;  and 

(13)  assures  that  grants  under  the  consolidated  title  will  not  be  taken  into 
account  in  determining  State  aid. 

Soc.  906(b)  provides  tor  partial  approval  ol  a  State  plan 

Sec.  906(c)  provides  lor(l)  notice  and  hearing  to  an  SEA  before  the  Commissioner 
finally  disapproves  a  ptan.  (2)  suspension  of  payments  in  cases  ol  noncompliance  with 
State  plan  and  other  requirements,  and  (3)  judicial  review  ol  action  by  the  Com- 
missioner. 

5.  Stat*  advisory  council:  Sec.  907  requires  a  State  desiring  payments  under  the 
consolidated  title  to  establish  a  Slate  advisory  council  with  the  lollowing  character- 
istics: 

Appointed  by  the  SEA. 

Broadly  r*pr*s*ntative  of  the  cultural  and  educational  resources  ol  the  State 
and  ol  the  general  public,  including  representation  from  public  and  private 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  urban  education,  rural  education,  higher 
educatten  and  the  State  library  system,  and  education  ot  the  handicapped. 

AuUiorizad  to  advia*  tiM  SEA  regarding  the  preparation  and  administration  of 
the  State  plan  and  assist  the  SEA  in  evaluation. 
The  Commissioner  may  not  approve  a  plan  unless  it  is  accompanied  by  a  certifi- 
cation of  the  council  that  it  has  reviewed  the  plan;  it  the  council  disapproves  the 
plan   the  Commissioner  must  aftord  it  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  (sec.  907(b)). 

6.  Payments:  Sec.  908(*)  authorizes  the  Commissioner  to  pay  to  each  State  having 
an  approved  plan,  from  Its  allotment,  amounts  expended  lor  authorized  uses  in 
accordance  with  the  plan,  except  that  payments  lor  administration,  technical 
assistance,  and  evaluation  (sec.  903(c))  may  not  exceed  T,  .  percent  ot  the  State's 
allotment  lor  that  year  or  J17b,0OO  ($60,000  in  the  case  ot  Puerto  Rico,  etc.)  which- 
ever is  greater.  (See  discussion  ol  bypass  provisions  above.) 

Soc  909— Provides  lor  recovery  of  payments  in  cases  where  lacUlties  constructed 
underthetitl*e*as*te  b*  used  lor  their  original  purposes  or  to  be  owned  by  a  State 
or  local  educational  agency. 

7  Natnaal  Advisory  Council:  Sec  910  provides  lor  a  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Educational  Assistance  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  by  Jan.  31. 1970. 

8.  Labor  standards:  Sec.  911  contains  a  labor  standards  provision  app  icable  to 
construction  projects  assisted  under  the  title. 

9.  Definitions:  The  term  "laboratory  and  other  instructional  equipment,  etc.,  is 
defined  to  include  equipment  suitable  lor  use  in  prov.ding  certain  specified  subjects 
(sciences,  mathematics,  etc.),  or  for  instruction  in  other  subjects  not  involving 
religious  instruction  it  there  exists  a  critical  need  theretor,  in  public  and  private 
schools,  test-grading  equipment  and  equipment  lor  audiovisual  libraries,  and,  in  the 
case  of  public  schools,  minor  remodeling  ot  laboratory  and  other  space  used  for  such 
equipment 

Consolidation  ol  State  administrative  lunds. 
No  previsioa. 


(c)  limits  the  50  percent  floor  guarantee  (corresponding  to  sec. 
906(aX4)  of  H.R.  514)  to  fiscal  year  1971 ;  and 

(d)  provides  that  in  the  case  of  supplementary  educsbonal 
centers  and  services,  lunds  paid  to  the  State  will  be  expended  only 
through  grants  to  LEA. 


Contains  no  comparable  provision ,-   No  provisions. 

Sec.  806(b)  isthe  same,  except  that  (sec.  806(bXl))  roiiui res  that,  prior 
to  submission  ol  the  State  plan  to  the  Commissioner,  the  State  agency 
shall  make  the  plan  public  and  give  interested  persons  a  reasonable 
opportunity  for  comment  and  that  the  State  agency  shall  make  public 
the  plan  as  finally  approved.  .  .         ,.  „  .  .  „ 

5  Sec  807  is  to  the  same  effect,  except  that  the  Governor  appoints       5.  No  provisiont. 
the  council  unless  the  SEA  is  an  elected  body  in  which  event  it  appoints 
the  council.  Specific  provision  is  mad*  lor  persons  representatives  ol 
that  general  public. 


6.  Sec.  808— Sam*. 


Sec.  8u9— Same. 


6.  No  provisioa. 


7  Sec.  810  is  the  same,  except  it  need  not  b*  appointed  until  Mar.  31, 
1970. 

8.  Sec  811— Same. 

9.  Sec.  812,  similar  except  that  it  defines  the  term  "equipment"  to 
include  equipment  and  materials  suitable  tor  use  in  elementary  or 
secondary  schools  in  providing  academic  instruction,  thus  avoiding  the 
limitation  to  specific  subject-matter  categories  as  in  H.R.  514.  Bill  also 
adds  a  relerenc*  to  the  new  consolidated  title  to  the  definition  section 
of  ESEA  to  effect  inclusion  ol  the  District  ol  (kilumbia  and  the  outlying 
territories  in  the  consolidated  program. 

Sec  111  adds  to  title  IV  ol  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Amendments  of  1967,  a  new  sec  407  authorizing  the  Commissioner, 
upon  application,  to  pool  in  a  single  consolidated  grant  award  tor  ad- 
ministration lunds  available  to  a  State  educational  agency  lor  ad- 
ministration ol  any  2  or  more  education  programs  under  any  act 
administered  by  him.  Such  agency  need  not  account  separately  tor  the 
expenditure  of  such  funds  by  program  source.  Provision  is  made  lor 
reports  and  disposition  of  unexpended  balances. 


7.  No  provision. 


No  provision. 


NATIONAL  COMMITMENTS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  85)  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  relative  to  com- 
mitments to  foreign  powers. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  what  he  said  by  way  of  intro- 
duction of  this  commitment  resolution. 
Senate  Resolution  85.  He  has  taken  an 
interest  in  this  matter.  As  the  leader  of 
the  Senate,  of  course,  he  feels  the  re- 
sponsibility for  reasserting  the  function 
of  the  Senate  in  our  syston  of  govern- 
ment. I  am  not  speaking  for  him  but  be- 
lieve he  would  agree  that  during  the 
course  of  the  years,  beginning  many 
years  ago,  the  Senate  has  allowed  an  im- 
balance to  arise  within  our  governmental 
structure  and  that  by  a  process  of  erosion 
and  by  a  process  of  acceptance  of  execu- 
tive action  some  of  the  most  significant 
powers  of  the  Senate  have  been  lost  or 
at  least  they  h»ve  been  neglected. 

They  are  not  permanently  lost.  The 
purpose  of  this  commitment  resolution  is 
to  reestablish  the  proper  role  of  the 
Senate.  I  appreciate  very  much  what  the 
majority  leader  said  a  moment  ago 


With  regard  to  the  comments  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dirksen),  I 
certainly  agree  with  him  as  to  the  need 
for  extended  debate  and  discussion  of 
this  resolution. 

As  I  said  last  Monday  on  another 
matter,  I  do  not  believe  in  asking  the 
Senate  to  act  precipitately  and  suddenly 
or  without  due  consideration  on  impor- 
tant matters.  While  this  is  only  a  sense- 
of-the-Senate  resolution,  I  still  regard  it 
as  one  of  the  most  important  resolutions 
of  its  kind  that  has  ever  been  before  the 
Senate,  certainly  since  I  became  a 
Senator. 

In  that  connection,  before  I  begin 
formal  comments  about  the  resolution,  I 
would  like  to  give  a  very  brief  bit  of 
history  on  the  resolution,  because  I  wish 
to  share  the  credit  for  having  had  It 
introduced  with  other  Senators,  and 
particularly  the  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia.  Well  over  a  year  ago  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  and  I  were  having  a 
discussion  at  the  luncheon  table  about 
various  matters.  I  think  at  that  time  the 
particular  matter  we  were  talking  about 
was  the  recent  action  that  had  taken 
place  in  the  Congo.  Of  course,  there  is 


the  background  of  that  matter  with  what 
had  taken  place  in  Vietnam  and  the  very 
tragic  consequences  there.  The  Senator 
from  Georgia  on  many  occasions  has 
stated  his  position  with  regard  to  that 
engagement,  going  back  to  1954,  if  not 
further,  and  he  has  stated  it  on  this 
floor.  He  had  recommended  to  President 
Eisenhower  that  we  not  even  begin  that 
first,  very  small  participation  in  that 
conflict  by  sending  a  small  contingent  of 
advisers. 

In  any  case,  the  idea  that  is  encom- 
passed in  this  resolution  goes  back  quite 
a  while.  The  Senator  from  Georgia  and 
I  discussed  the  matter  and  considered 
what  would  be  a  proper  way  to  reassert 
what  we  thought  to  be  the  legitimate 
function  of  the  Senate  in  participating 
in  the  making  of  commitments  by  the 
United  States  as  a  nation  as  distin- 
guished from  a  commitment  made  by  a 
particular  official  as  to  what  his  present 
policy  would  be  so  long  as  he  was  in 
office.  These  are  a  number  of  the  distinc- 
tions I  hope  we  shall  develop  In  this 
debate. 

What  we  have  in  mind  are  important 
commitments  of  the  Nation,  commit- 
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ments  which  involve  particularly  the 
.  sendinc  of  armed  forces,  the  sending 
abroad  of  armed  men.  In  whatever 
branch  of  the  forces  they  may  be.  to  en- 
gage in  hostilities  in  a  foreign  country. 
There  is  no  question,  as  I  shall  point  out 
later,  about  the  use  and  participation  of 
our  Armed  Forces  in  defense  of  the 
homeland,  so  to  speak.  That  is  not  really 
Involved  in  this  resolution  at  all.  The 
classic  example,  of  course,  is  the  one  In 
which  are  involved  at  present — the  com- 
mitment of  over  500.000  men  in  Vietnam. 
There  are  many  smaller  incidents, 
which  I  shall  refer  to  later  in  trying  to 
delineate  what  we  have  in  mind. 

When  the  Senator  from  Georgia  and 
I  discussed  the  matter.  I  suggested  that 
he  submit  such  a  resolution  because  of 
his  seniority  and  because  he  was  at  that 
time  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  In  any  case,  he  re- 
quested that  I  do  so.  and  I  did.  after  con- 
sulting with  him  and  submitting  to  him 
the  original  text,  which  he  approved. 

At  that  time  a  number  of  leading 
Members  of  this  body  approved  the 
resolution  which  was  submitted  last  year. 
After  that  resolution  was  considered  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  a 
number  of  Its  members,  particularly  one, 
the  former  Senator  from  Iowa.  Mr. 
Hlckenlooper.  wished  to  be  more  specific 
and  offered  a  number  of  amendments, 
which  were  adopted.  The  committee  then 
reported  a  resolution  in  slightly  different 
form  from  the  resolution  now  before  the 
Senate. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  great  dif- 
ference in  meaning,  because  this  is  a 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution.  It  really 
Is  Intended  to  affect  the  attitude  of  the 
Senate  toward  Its  responsibilities  in  the 
Government,  and  also  the  attitude  of 
the  President — present  and  future  Presi- 
dents— toward  the  Senate.  It  is  not— I 
repeat:  not— offered  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution.  It  is  not  to  be  con- 
fused with  a  former  proposal,  wliich  was 
known  as  the  Brlcker  amendment  and 
has  often  been  mentioned  in  connection 
with  this  resolution.  That  was  a  proposal 
to  amend  the  ConsUtution  of  the  United 
States. 

I  say  this  because  I  think  that  when  we 
seek  to  amend  the  Constituton  by  pass- 
ing a  law,  it  Is  quite  proper,  necessary, 
and  essential  to  be  precise  In  language, 
as  distinguished  from  a  statement  of  the 
sense  of  the  Senate,  which  Is  Intended  to 
affect  the  attitude  of  the  Senate  toward 
its  own  fimctions  and  responsibilities, 
and  also  the  attitude  of  the  Executive,  as 
well  as  that  of  foreign  countries. 

I  have  said  this  by  way  of  background. 
I  was  absent  from  the  Senate  at  times 
last  year  in  connection  with  my  cam- 
paign, and  I  did  not  wish  to  have  the 
resolution  taken  up  in  my  absence.  The 
majority  leader  let  it  go  over. 

I  submitted  the  original  version  which 
is  now  before  the  Senate,  as  to  which  I 
have  also  consulted  again  with  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Georgia,  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  this  body,  and  he  has  ap- 
proved the  present  version  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

With  that  background,  I  should  like 
to  give  my  comments. 
Commenting  on  the  President  s  power 


over  matters  of  national  security,  a  Brit- 
ish observer  wrote  last  year : 

In  tb«  clrcuinatAnc«a  It  la  misle«dlng:  to 
•P«*k  of  »  government  of  laws  and  not  of 
men  when  dlacuaalng  American  national  le- 
curlty  policy  ...  If  the  President  la  not 
above  the  law.  It  is  only  because  the  law  and 
practice  have  conceded  hjm  an  almost  un- 
challengeable position.  Pew  other  demo- 
cratic countries  would  permit  one  man  to 
wield  so  much  power  ' 

That  was  written  in  1968. 

In  1968  American  journalists  asked 
Premier  Kosygin  to  describe  his  job  as 
Premier  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Pre- 
mier suggested  in  reply  that  his  inter- 
rogators were  exaggerating  the  role  of  an 
individual  leader. 

He  said: 

In  our  country.  It  U  the  collective  that 
works.  And  her«ln  Ilea  our  strength.  If  one 
makes  a  mistake,  others  set  him  right. - 

That  was  said  in  a  well-known  inter- 
view published  in  Life  magazine  in  1968. 

Premier  Kosygin 's  words  sound  almost 
Jeffersonian  by  contrast  with  a  state- 
ment made  by  former  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Acheson  In  1951,  a  statement  which 
is  representative  of  prevailing  attitudes 
on  the  part  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  U.S.  Government.  Mr.  Acheson  said: 

Not  only  has  the  president  the  authority 
to  use  the  Armed  Porces  In  carrying  out  the 
broad  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  and 
Implementing  treaties,  but  It  Is  equally  clear 
that  this  authority  may  not  be  Interfered 
with  by  the  Congress  In  the  exercise  of  pow- 
ers  which   It  has   under    the   Conatltutlon.' 

We  have,  to  be  sure,  a  check  on  our 
President  at  4-year  intervals:  we  can 
throw  him  out.  But  within  his  term  of 
office  there  is  almost  no  restraint — except 
his  own  political  discretion — on  the  Pres- 
idents  power  to  commit  the  country  to 
dangerous,  and  often  irreversible,  courses 
of  action  in  foreign  policy.  It  is  a  demon- 
strable fact,  hardly  debatable,  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  wields  for- 
eign policy  powers  far  exceeding  those 
of  executives  In  many  other  democratic 
countries,  possibly  exceeding  even  the 
powers  of  the  rulers  of  some  nondemo- 
cratic  countries,  and  far  exceeding  the 
intent  of  the  framers  of  the  American 
Constitution.  In  the  words  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committees  report  on  the 
resolution  now  before  the  Senate: 

Our  country  haa  come  far  toward  the 
concentration  In  Ita  national  executive  of 
unchecked  power  over  foreign  relations,  par- 
ticularly over  the  disposition  and  use  of  the 
armed  forces.  So  far  has  this  process  ad- 
vanced that.  In  the  committee's  view.  It  la 
no  longer  accurate  to  characterize  our  gov- 
ernment. In  matters  of  foreign  relations,  aa 
one  of  seaprated  powers  checked  and  balanced 
against  each  other.' 

There  has  grown  up  a  kind  of  conven- 
tional wisdom  to  the  effect  that  the  Con- 
stitution is  virtually  silent  on  the  division 
of  foreign  policy  powers  between  the  Ex- 
ecutive and  Congress.  Mr.  Katzenbach, 
for  Instance,  expressed  the  view  that  it 
was  the  framers'  intention  to  leave  this 
division  of  authority  to  be  settled  "by 
the  instinct  of  the  Nation  and  its  leaders 
for  political  responsibility.'  Similarly, 
in  its  comments  this  year  on  the  resolu- 


Pootnotea  at  end  of  speech. 


tlon  before  us.  the  Department  of  State 
reiterated  the  view  that  the  Constitu- 
tion contained  few  provisions  regarding 
foreign  relations  and  that,  accordingly — 
The  relationship  between  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  In  this  area  haa 
therefore  developed  In  practice  through  a 
long  series  of  situations  calling  for  action 
by  the  President  and  by  the  Ck>ngreaa. 

In  fact,  as  the  committee  report  points 
out,  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  gave 
us  more  specific  and  reliable  guidelines 
for  drawing  the  line  of  demarcation. 

The  resolution  before  us  is  addressed 
to  the  two  areas  of  our  foreign  relations 
in  which  the  Constitution  is  quite  explicit 
as  to  the  authority  of  Congress,  the  mak- 
ing of  treaties  and  the  initiation  of  war. 
both  of  which  have  passed  very  largely 
into  the  hands  of  the  President.  Lack- 
ing the  force  of  law,  this  resolution,  if 
adopted,  will  express  a  judgment  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  that,  with  full  al- 
lowance for  the  right — Indeed  the  duty— 
of  the  President  to  repel  an  attack  on 
the  United  States,  any  decision  to  ini- 
tiate foreign  hostilities,  or  to  enter  into 
engagements  with  foreign  nations  under 
which  we  might  be  required  to  go  to  war 
or  to  take  some  other  highly  significant 
action  ought  to  be  made  in  accordance 
with  constitutional  procedures,  these 
requiring  an  explicit  authorization  on 
the  part  of  Congress. 

How  the  power  to  commit  America  to 
war  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
executive  is  reviewed  in  the  commit- 
tee report.  It  recalls  the  explicit  vesting 
of  the  war  power  in  the  Congress  by  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution,  the  general 
compliance  with  the  intent  of  the  fram- 
ers throughout  the  19th  century,  the 
limited  incursions  on  congressional  au- 
thority by  Presidents  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, Taft,  and  Wilson,  and  the  rapid 
acceleration  of  the  trend  toward  execu- 
tive predominance  under  Presidents 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  Truman,  Eisen- 
hower, Kennedy,  and  Johnson,  to  the 
point  at  which  the  real  power  to  commit 
the  country  to  war  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  President  and  the  Intent  of  the 
framers  has  been,  in  the  words  of  the 
report,  "substantially  negated." 

The  executive's  position  In  recent 
years  has  been  that,  although  it  re- 
spects the  authority  of  Congress  to 
"declare  war, "  it  can  conceive  of  no  cir- 
cumstances under  which  a  declaration  of 
war  would  be  appropriate.  Declarations 
of  war,  we  are  told,  are  inappropriate  to 
limited  wars — being  somehow  incompati- 
ble with  the  conduct  of  hostilities  for 
limited  objectives — and  unthinkable  in 
the  event  of  an  all-out  nuclear  war;  they 
are.  in  the  words  of  tormer  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  Katzenbach,  "outmoded 
in  the  international  arena."  °  With  both 
limited  and  general  wars  accounted  for.  I 
do  not  know  what  kinds  of  wars  are  left 
for  Congress  to  declare. 

At  the  same  time  that  it  has  come  to 
regard  congressional  authority  as  obso- 
lete or  Inappropriate,  the  executive  ap- 
pears to  regard  itself  as  being,  in  any 
case,  fully  empowered  to  conmiit  the 
United  States  to  war. 

When  President  Truman  sent  Ameri- 
can Armed  Porces  to  Korea  in  1950  with- 
out cjongressional  authorization,  he  made 
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no  public  exiilanation  of  his  use  of  the 
w»r  power.  An  article  in  the  Department 
of  StMle  Bulletin,  however,  published  in 
July  1*50,  asserted: 

The  President,  aa  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  has 
fuU  control  over  the  use  thereof. 

The  article  pointed  to  past  instances 
In  which  the  President  had  used  the 
Armed  Forces  In  what  was  said  to  be 
"the  broad  interests  of  American  foreign 
policy"  and  also  asserted  that  there  was 
a  "traditional  power  of  the  President  to 
use  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  without  consulting  Congress." ' 
In  the  words  of  the  committee  report: 
Here,  clearly  expostulated.  Is  a  doctrine  of 
general  or  "inherent"  Presidential  power — 
something  which  had  not  been  claimed  by 
previous  PresldentB. 

As  to  the  war  In  Vietnam  the  Legsd 
Adviser  to  the  State  Department  wrote 
the  following  in  March  1966: 

There  can  be  no  question  in  present  cir- 
cumstances of  th*  President's  authority  to 
commit  U.S.  forces  to  the  defense  of  South 
Vietnam.  The  grant  of  authority  to  the 
President  In  Article  n  of  the  Constitution 
extends  to  the  actlona  of  the  United  States 
currently  undertaken  In  Vietnam.' 

President  Nixon's  administration  has 
not  yet  given  a  clear  Indication  of  its 
position  on  the  war  power.  The  State 
Department's  comments  on  Senate 
Resolution  85,  however,  suggest  that  the 
new  administration's  basic  position  will 
be  substantially  imchanged  from  that  of 
its  predecessors.  The  committee  took 
particular  note  of  the  following  asser- 
tion in  those  comments: 

Aa  Commander  in  Chief,  the  President  has 
the  sole  authority  to  command  our  Armed 
Porces.  whether  they  are  within  or  outalde 
the  United  States.  And.  although  reasona- 
ble men  may  differ  as  to  the  circumstances 
In  which  he  should  do  so.  the  President  has 
the  constitutional  power  to  send  U.S.  mlllUry 
forces  abroad  without  specific  congressional 
approval. 

Whether  the  administration  believes 
that  it  has  the  authority  not  only  to  dis- 
patch armed  forces  abroad  but  actually 
to  commit  them  to  hostilities  is  not  clear. 
That  distinction,  however,  is  very  close 
to  being  academic,  inasmuch  as  the  very 
presence  of  American  forces  in  a  foreign 
country  Is  very  nearly  a  de  facto  commit- 
ment to  use  those  forces  in  the  event  of 
an  outbreak  of  hostilities.  It  is  the  view 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  that 
Congress'  authority  to  initiate  war  neces- 
sarily extends  to  the  authorization  of  any 
action,  including  the  deployment  of 
armed  forces,  which  may  have  the  effect 
of  committing  the  United  States  to  war. 
In  the  absence  of  such  authority,  the  war 
power  of  Congress  would  be  virtually 
meaningless. 

The  committee  further  believes,  as  it 
points  out  in  its  report,  that  declarations 
of  war  are  neither  obsolete  nor  are  they 
the  only  appropriate  means  by  which 
Congress  can  authorize  the  initiation  of 
hostilities.  In  the  words  of  the  report: 

Joint  FMOlutloDs  such  aa  those  pertaining 
to  Formosa,  the  Middle  East,  and  the  Oulf  of 
Tonkin  are  a  piroper  method  of  granting 
authority,  provided  that  they  are  precise  as 

Footnote*  at  end  of  speech. 


to  what  Is  to  be  done  and  for  what  period 
of  time,  and  provided  that  they  do  In  fact 
grant  authority  and  not  merely  express  ap- 
proval of  undefined  action  to  be  taken  by 
the  President.  That  distinction  is  of  the 
greatest  importance.  As  used  in  the  recent 
past,  joint  resolutions  have  been  Instnmients 
of  political  control  over  the  Congress  In  the 
hand  of  the  President,  enabling  him  to 
claim  support  for  any  action  he  may  choose 
to  take  and  so  phrased  as  to  express  Con- 
gressional acquiescence  In  the  constitution- 
ally unsound  contention  that  the  President 
In  his  capacity  as  Commander  In  Chief  has 
the  authority  to  commit  the  country  to  war. 

In  addition  to  encouraging  the  Con- 
gress to  reassert  its  constitutional  war 
power,  Senate  Resolution  85  purports  al- 
so to  remind  the  Senate  of  its  special 
responsibilities  for  the  rendering,  or 
withholding,  of  its  advice  and  consent 
in  the  making  of  treaties.  The  commit- 
tee's view  of  this  matter  is  expressed  in 
the  following  passage  from  its  report: 

Great  confusion  has  arisen  In  recent  dec- 
ades as  to  what  exactly  Is  required  to  make 
a  formal,  binding  commitment.  The  tradi- 
tional distinction  between  the  treaty  as  the 
appropriate  means  of  making  signlflcant  po- 
litical commitments  and  the  executive  agree- 
ment as  the  appropriate  Instrument  for  rou- 
tine, nonpoUtlcal  arrangements  has  substan- 
tially broken  down.  The  term  "commitment" 
is  now  used  to  refer  to  engagements  rang- 
ing from  those  contracted  by  treaties  con- 
sented to  by  the  Senate  to  executive  agree- 
ments and  even  simple  declarations.  The 
latter  are  sometimes  made  in  a  casual,  even 
heedless,  way.  often  by  officials  subordinate 
to  the  President  himself,  and  they  seem  at 
times  to  be  made  with  something  less  than 
fuU  consciousness  of  their  implications. 
Sometimes  the  sense  of  binding  commitment 
arises  out  of  a  series  of  executive  declara- 
tions, no  one  of  which  in  itself  would  be 
thought  of  as  constituting  a  binding  obliga- 
tion. Simply  by  repeating  something  often 
enough  with  regard  to  our  relations  with 
some  particular  country,  we  come  to  sup- 
pose that  our  honor  is  Involved  in  an  en- 
gagement no  less  solemn  than  a  duly  rati- 
fied treaty.  This  Is  perhaps  best  described 
as  a  process  of  commitment  by  accretion. 

Two  recent  examples  will  serve  to  Illus- 
trate these  general  propositions: 

Under  the  SEATO  Treaty  the  United 
States  has  two  specific  obligations  to 
Thailand:  under  article  rv,  paragraph 
1,  to  "act  to  meet  the  common  danger 
In  accordance  with  its  constitutional 
processes"  should  Thailand  be  attacked, 
and,  imder  article  IV,  paragraph  2,  "to 
consult  Immediately"  with  our  SEATO 
allies  should  Thailand  be  threatened  by 
subversion.  In  ftwjt.  however,  the  pres- 
ence of  50,000  American  troops  In  Thai- 
land combined  with  Thailand's  Involve- 
ment In  the  Vietnam  war.  have  created 
a  de  facto  commitment  going  far  beyond 
the  SEATO  Treaty.  The  extent  of  oiu- 
commitment  to  Thailand,  from  the  view- 
point of  the  Executive,  is  shown  in  a 
joint  declaration  issued  by  Secretary  of 
State  Rusk  and  Thai  Foreign  Minister 
Thanat  Khoman  on  March  6.  1962.  In 
which  Mr.  Rusk  expressed  "the  firm  In- 
tention of  the  United  States  to  aid  Thai- 
land. Its  ally  and  historic  friend,  In  re- 
sisting Communist  aggression  and  sub- 
version." At  the  SEATO  meeting  in  May 
of  this  year  Secretary  of  State  Rogers 
reafOrmed  the  Rusk-Thanat  agreement 
as  "a  valid  restatement  of  the  responsi- 
bilities set  forth  In  article  IV  (1)  of  the 
Treaty." 


Quite  obviously,  this  declaration  con- 
tltutes  a  de  facto  commitment  made  by 
Executive  agreement  and  far  exceeding 
the  obligations  defined  in  article  rV  of 
the  SEATO  Treaty.  It  is  clear  from  the 
language  of  the  treaty  that  there  is  no 
automatic  obligation  to  go  to  war  in 
Southeast  Asia,  as  strongly  implied  by 
the  Rusk-Thanat-Rogers  agreement,  and 
It  is  very  clear  that  the  treaty  does  not 
give  the  President  the  authority  to  go 
to  war  without  the  consent  of  Congress — 
imless  the  "constitutional  processes"  re- 
ferred to  are  regarded  as  something  not 
involving  Congress  and  Its  war  powers. 
All  that  the  treaty  obUgates  us  to  do 
is  to  "consult"  with  our  allies  in  the 
event  of  internal  subversion  such  as  has 
taken  place  in  South  Vietnam  and.  In 
the  event  of  an  act  of  international  ag- 
gression, to  act  to  meet  the  "common 
danger"  in  accordance  with  our  consti- 
tutional processes.  The  latter,  I  contend, 
clearly  require  affirmative  action  by  Con- 
gress, since  Congress,  and  Congress 
alone,  has  the  constitutional  power  to 
initiate  war. 

This  Interpretation  of  the  SEATO 
Treaty  Is  upheld  by  the  legislative  rec- 
ord, which  also  makes  it  clear  that  the 
framers  of  the  treaty  did  not  contem- 
plate large-scale  land  warfare  in  Asia. 
In  his  testimony  on  the  SEATO  Treaty 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
on  November  11, 1954,  Secretary  of  State 
Dulles  said  that  the  treaty  was  not  in- 
tended to  form  a  full-fledged  counterpart 
to  NATO.  He  said: 

We  do  not  intend  to  dedicate  any  major 
elements  of  the  United  States  Military  Es- 
tablishment to  form  an  army  of  defense  in 
this  area. 

And  Mr.  Dulles  added: 

I  believe  that  if  there  should  be  open 
armed  attack  in  that  area  the  most  effective 
step  would  be  to  strike  at  the  source  of  ag- 
gression rather  than  to  try  to  rush  American 
manpower  into  the  area  to  try  to  fight  a 
ground  war.*  ,.  ^ 

In  response  to  a  question  by  Senator 
Margaret  Chase  Smith,  Secretary  Dulles 
commented  as  follows  on  the  meaning 
of  the  treaty's  provLdon  pertaining  to 
subversion : 

Well,  article  IV.  paragraph  2.  contemplates 
that  if  that  situation  arises  or  threatens,  that 
we  should  consult  together  immediately  in 
order  to  agree  on  measuc^s  which  should  be 
taken.  That  Is  an  obligation  for  consultation. 
It  is  not  an  obligation  tdt  action.'" 
L 

Again,  when  asked  by  Senator  Green 
whether  the  SEATO  Treaty  committed 
the  United  States  to  help  southeast  Asian 
governments  put  down  revolution.  Secre- 
tary Dulles  replied : 

No.  If  there  is  a  revolutionary  movement 
in  Vietiiam  or  Thailand,  we  woulci^ consult 
together  as  to  what  to  do  about  It.  because  If 
that  were  a  subversive  movement  that  was  in 
fact  propagated  by  communism,  it  would  be 
a  very  grave  threat  to  us.  But  we  have  no 
undertaking  to  put  It  down;  all  we  have  is  an 
undertaking  to  consult  together  as  to  what 
to  do  about  it.  " 

I  might  add  that  this  Is  obviously  the 
reason  why  It  was  very  late  in  the  Viet- 
nam war  before  the  Secretary  of  State 
even  ventured  to  say  that  our  action  was 
based  upon  the  obligations  of  the  SEATO 
Treaty.  In  the  early  2  or  3  years  of  that 
conflict,  he  never  did  allege  that  we  were 
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there  because  of  the  SEATO  Treaty.  But 
after  being  hard-presaed.  In  the  later 
stages,  he  did  allege  that  the  SEATO 
Treaty  was  the  origin  of  that  obligation 
and  of  the  right  to  intervene. 

An  even  more  striking  instance  of  mili- 
tary commitment  by  Executive  action  is 
provided  by  our  successive  agreements 
with  Spain  for  the  maintenance  of  bases 
in  that  country.  In  the  case  of  Spain 
there  was  no  treaty  to  build  up<Hi;  the 
Executive   had   to   start   from   scratch. 
Nonetheless,  through  a  series  of  Elxecu- 
tive  agreements,  but  even  more  through 
the    simple    fact    of    having    American 
forces  stationed  in  Spain,  we  have  been 
brought  to  a  state  of  virtual  military  al- 
liance with  the  Franco  regime.  The  proc- 
ess began  with  an  Executive  agreement 
in   1953,   a   simple   arrangement   under 
which  the  United  States  acquired  base 
rights  in  Spain  in  return  for  military 
supplies  and  equipment.  The  agreement 
oentalnad  no  commitment  for  the  United 
States  t*>come  to  the  defense  of  Spain. 
In  response  to  Spanish  importimities  for 
a  defense  commitment,  the  agreement 
was  substantially  upgraded  in  1963,  when 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk   and  Spanish 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  Castlella  Is- 
sued a  joint  declaration  asserting  that  a 
"threat  to  either  coimtry,"'  and  to  their 
Joint  facilities,  would   be  a   matter  of 
"common  concern,"  in  response  to  which 
each  country  would  "take  such  action  as 
It  may  consider  appropriate  within  the 
framework   of   its   constitutional   proc- 
esses." Ebccept  for  the  specific  reference 
to  the  bases,  this  language,  it  will  be 
noted,  closely   resembles  the  language 
used    In    our    formal    mutual    defense 
treaties.  The  new  bases  agreement  con- 
cluded this  month,  by  simply  extending 
the  prior  agreement,  also  thereby  extends 
the  Rusk -Castlella  agreement  of  1963. 
More    significant    than    any    written 
agreements   in   committing   the   United 
States  militarily  to  the  Franco  govern- 
ment Is  the  very  fact  of  the  presence 
of  American  forces  on  Spanish  soil.  This 
was  explicitly  acknowledged  in  a  mem- 
orandum which  General  Wheeler,  acting 
under  Instructions  from  Secretary  Rusk, 
gave  to  Spanish  military  authorities  in 
November  1968.  In  that  memorandum  it 
la  asserted  : 
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In  the  event  of  civil  war  or  rebellion  in 
Spain. 

In  another  exercise,  conducted  in  April 
1969,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  American 
naval  units  conducted  joint  antisubma- 
rine maneuvers.  This  exercise  appears  to 
have  been  designed  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
suaging Spanish  anndyance  over  their 
exclusion  from  IBERLANT.  the  regional 
NATO  naval  command  with  its  head- 
quarters in  Lisbon.  Participation  in 
IBERLANT  would  have  given  Spain  the 
foothold  in  NATO  which  it  has  so  long 
desired;  failing  that,  the  joint  antisub- 
marine exercise  with  Portugal  and  the 
United  States  gives  the  Spaniards  at  least 
a  toehold. 

All  these  declarations  and  arrange- 
ments are  de  facto  commitments  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  to  the  defense 
of  Spain,  possibly  even  against  Internal 
insurrection.  In  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee's  view,  as  expressed  In  Its 
report: 

A  military  commitment  to  Spain  could 
only  b«  binding  on  the  United  States  If  It 
were  the  result  of  a  treaty  approved  by  the 
Senate.  The  making  of  such  a  commitment 
by  means  of  an  executive  agreement,  or  a 
military  memorandum,  has  no  valid  place 
In  our  constitutional  law,  and  constitutes  a 
usurpation  of  the  treaty  power  of  the  Senate. 


By  the  presence  of  U.S.  forces  In  Spain, 
the  U.S.  gives  Spain  a  far  more  visible  and 
credible  security  guarantee  than  any  written 
document. 

Subsequently,  this  Interpretation  of 
the  meaning  of  the  American  presence 
in  Spain  was  disavowed  by  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration, but  since  GenersJ  Wheeler 
was  talking  about  a  de  facto  conunitment 
arising  out  of  the  fact  of  an  American 
military  presence,  the  value  of  a  verbal 
disavowal  is  questionable.  One  can  dis- 
avow a  written  agreement;  but  I  do  not 
think  one  can  disavow  a  fact. 

American  forces  in  Spain  have  engaged 
In  joint  military  exercises  with  Spanish 
forces.  In  one  recent  exercise  the  "sce- 
nario" specified  American  counterinsur- 
gency  support  for  Spanish  forces  hard 
pressed  by  domestic  Insurgents.  In  effect, 
our  forces  were  rehearsing  the  support 
they  might  provide  to  the  Franco  regime 
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Although  Senate  Resolution  85  will  not 
carry  the  force  of  law,  it  does  express  the 
judgment  or  opinion  of  the  Senate  as  to 
the  appropriate  constitutional  procedures 
for  initiating  war  and  undertaking  com- 
mitments to  foreign  nations.  At  best,  the 
resolution  will  help  to  create  a  new  at- 
titude within  the  Congress,  an  attitude 
of  diligence  in  defense  of  congressional 
prerogatives,  of  caution  and  precision  In 
legislative  authorizations,  of  care  in  the 
oversight  of  the  foreign  activities  of  our 
Government,  and  of  healthy  skepticism 
toward  the  urgings  and  opportunities 
of  the  executive — especially  those  in- 
volving speedy  action  and  sweeping 
grants  of  power. 

In  the  long  run,  however,  neither  Sen- 
ate resolutions  nor  any  organizational  or 
procediutil  devices  are  likely  to  restore 
congressional  authority  in  foreign  affairs. 
The  restoration  of  constitutional  balance 
will  depend  on  decisions  of  a  more  funda- 
mental nature,  decisions  as  to  the  kind  of 
country  we  want  America  to  be  and  the 
kind  of  role  we  want  it  to  play  in  the 
world.  At  present  we  are  committed,  or 
virtually  committed,  to  a  policy  of  unilat- 
eral military  action  in  much  of  the  world, 
to  a  policy  of  single-handedly  maintain- 
ing what  we  believe  to  be  a  desirable  bal- 
ance of  power,  even  though  we  must  do 
so  without  significant  allies,  even  to  the 
extent  of  mrticipatlng  in  other  people's 
civil  wars.  If  this  is  to  be  our  course,  if 
America  is  to  try  on  its  own  to  do  all  of 
the  things  that  Wilson  and  Roosevelt 
hoped  to  accomplish  through  the  collec- 
tive power  of  a  world  organization  but 
never  even  conceived  of  the  United  States 
undertaking  alone,  then  the  future  can 
hold  nothing  for  us  except  endless  for- 
eign  exertions,   chnmlc   warfare,    bur- 
geoning expense,  and  the  proliferation  of 
an  already   formidable  milltary-lndus- 
trial-labor-academlc  complex — in  short, 
the  militarization  of  American  life. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  incon- 


ceivable that  either  federalism  or  inde- 
pendent legislative  authority  oould  Icmg 
survive.  Whatever  lip  service  might  be 
paid  to  traditional  forms,  our  Govern- 
ment would  soon  become  what  it  is  al- 
ready a  long  way  toward  becoming,  an 
elective  dictatorship,  more  or  less  com- 
plete over  foreign  policy  and  over  those 
vast  and  expanding  areas  of  our  domestic 
life  which  in  one  way  or  another  are 
related  to  or  dependent  upon  the  mili- 
tary establishment.  If,  in  short,  America 
is  to  become  an  empire,  there  is  very  lit- 
tle chance  that  it  can  avoid  bec<Mnlng  a 
virtual  dictatorship  as  well. 

Only  by  being  true  to  ourselves,  by 
being  the  kind  of  country  we  set  out  to  be 
in  1776,  can  we  hope  to  maintain  the 
vitality  of  constitutional  government.  We 
began  our  national  life  almost  200  years 
ago  committed  to  the  idea  of  making 
ourselves  a  decent  example  for  the  world. 
For  a  good  part  of  our  history,  perhaps 
most  of  it,  we  adhered  fairly  consist- 
ently to  that  ideal,  devoting  our  major 
energies  and  our  resources  to  the  devel- 
opment of  our  coimtry  and  the  needs  of 
our  own  people.  There  is  not  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt  that  the  isolationism  of  the 
19th  century  is  obsolete  and  no  longer 
feasible,  but  Instead  of  recognizing  that 
fact  as  something  regrettable,  we  have 
seized  upon  it  as  if  it  were  a  blessing. 
Isolationism,  after  all,  is  really  only  an- 
other name  for  minding  one's  own  busi- 
ness, and  the  only  time  that  minding 
one's  business  is  a  bad  thing  is  when 
others  simply  will  not  leave  one  alone. 

Looked  at  in  this  way,  a  wise  accom- 
modation to  the  realities  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury must  be  one  of  involvement  in  the 
world,  to  be  sure,  but  of  selective  involve- 
ment, selective  according  to  our  Interests 
and  selective  according  to  our  re- 
sources— by  which  I  mean  our  moral  and 
intellectual  as  well  as  our  material  re- 
sources. Instead  of  making  this  kind  of 
accommodation  we  have  made  ourselves 
ubiquitous  in  the  world,  as  if  there  were 
no  alternative  to  isolationism  short  of 
imperialism.  I  am  reminded  of  the  words 
of  William  James  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century  when  it  seemed  as  though 
America  was  embarked  upon  an  imperial 
career.  He  wrote  to  Carl  Schurz: 

What  a  role  our  country  was  born  with, 
what  a  silver  spoon  in  its  mouth,  and  how  it 
has  chucked  it  away.'- 

I  do  not  think  we  have  yet  chucked 
away  the  promise  of  America,  although 
we  are  making  impressive  progress  in 
that  direction.  I  think  it  is  still  possible 
for  us  to  restore  the  balance  between 
foreign  and  domestic  commitments. 
Power,  it  seems,  has  intoxicated  us;  it 
has  caused  us  to  mistake  ambitions  for 
interests,  vanities  for  responsibilities.  But 
perhaps  we  can  still  clear  our  heads  of  all 
this  nonsense  and  learn  to  use  our  power 
with  the  temperance  appropriate  to  a 
dangerous  intoxicant,  in  which  event  it 
should  be  possible  to  restore  some  bal- 
ance to  our  judgment  and,  with  It,  to  our 
priorities  and  commitments.  When  these 
are  in  balance,  it  should  not  prove  too 
difficult  to  restore  the  constitutional  bal- 
ance as  well. 

The  resolution  now  before  the  Senate 
deals  with  the  war  power  and  the  treaty 
power,   exhorting   Congress   to   reclaim 
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them.  But  the  more  fundamental  point  to 
be  made  is  that  neither  federalism  nor 
independent  legislative  authority — in- 
cluding the  war  and  treaty  powers — can 
long  survive  in  a  country  chronically  at 
war.  We  must  decide  what  kind  of  a 
country  we  want  America  to  be;  that  de- 
cision, more  than  any  legislative  enact- 
ments, will  shape  our  lives  and 
institutions. 

Mr.  President,  1  sincerely  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  debate  the  pending  res- 
olution as  long  as  it  wishes  and  as  thor- 
oughly as  it  wishes. 

I  believe  that  the  Senate  will  come  to 
the  cmicluslon  that  the  Senate  is  a  great 
body,  that  it  has  an  Important  part  to 
play  in  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  it  can  reestablL*  a  bal- 
ance which  will  go  far  toward  calming 
the  turmoil  which  affects  so  many  differ- 
ent areas  of  life  in  this  country.  I  think 
they  are  related  to  the  fimctton  which 
the  Senate  should  play  but  has  not 
played  as  I  believe  It  should  have. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
pliment the  able  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  for  a  very 
learned  address  in  support  of  the  com- 
mitments resolution.  I  hope  to  speak  in 
support  of  the  resolution  later  this 
afternoon. 

However.  I  would  like  to  say,  since 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  one  of  the 
principal  parents — ^If  not  indeed  the 
father — of  this  resolution,  that  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  the  most  significant  busi- 
ness the  Senate  is  likely  to  consider  at 
this  session.  I  hope  that  it  may  mark  the 
turning  point  from  what  has  been  a 
steady  abdication  of  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility cm  the  part  of  the  Congress 
over  a  period  of  scrnie  50  years,  a  turn- 
ing point  toward  the  commencement  of 
a  process  by  which  Congress  in  general, 
and  the  Senate  in  particular,  will  begin 
to  recover  its  constitutional  preroga- 
tives In  the  field  of  foreign  policy  and  in 
the  crucial  matter  of  the  commitment  of 
American  troops  abroad. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  for  his  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator.  I  look  forward  to 
his  remarks  on  the  subject.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  had  a  great  deal  to  offer 
in  the  committee  on  the  resolution. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  join  the 
senior  Senator  from  Idaho  In  compli- 
menting the  Senator  for  his  address  on 
the  pending  resolution. 

I  would  like  to  advert,  however,  to  the 
hope  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Idaho 
that  the  Senate  began  to  exert  its  con- 
stitutional role.  I  respectfully  submit 
that  the  Senate  has  already  begun  to  do 
so. 

The  Senate  was  shocked — at  least,  a 
great  many  of  us  were  shocked — at  hav- 
ing been  misled  regarding  the  facts  and 
circumstances  of  Tonkin  Bay. 

We  imdertook  to  exercise  our  (>ower 
and  influence  to  perform  the  role  In- 
volved in  advice  and  consent  by  tradi- 


tional methods  and  found  ourselves  frus- 
trated and  Ineffective. 

It  was  then  that  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  imder  the  leader- 
ship of  its  able  chairman  undertook  to 
utilize  the  means  of  education  and  com- 
munication to  go  to  the  American  people. 

Perhaps  the  chairman  will  recall  that 
on  the  first  day  of  our  hearings  on  the 
Vietnam  war  policy,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Tennessee  made  what  some  re- 
garded as  a  bright  statement — that  we 
were  undertaking  to  go  over  the  head  of 
the  President  to  the  American  people. 
This  is  precisely  what  the  committee  did. 

I  think  the  hearings  were  enormously 
educational  and  very  effective  in  stimu- 
lating debate,  consideration,  and  assent 
at  every  level  of  our  society — so  much  so 
that  I  think  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
it  was  because  of  the  influence  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
particularly  its  hearings,  upon  American 
public  opinion  that  another  major  esca- 
lation of  the  Vietnam  war  was  fore- 
stalled, and  that  the  quest  for  victory, 
which  was  always  a  delusion  under  the 
circimistances,  was  abandoned,  though 
not  stated. 

So  in  commenting  upon  the  statement 
of  the  able  senior  Senator  from  Idaho,  I 
want  to  suggest  that  the  Senate  already 
has  Uken.  in  the  past  2  or  3  years,  very 
effective  steps  to  reclaim,  regain,  and  re- 
assert its  constitutional  power  and  its 
constitutional  role  and  responsibility. 

It  has  done  so  by  utilizing  methods 
not  heretofore  used  by  the  Senate.  Tele- 
vised hearings,  with  distinguished  wit- 
nesses under  Intense  examination,  con- 
stituted a  drama  that  focused  national 
attention  and  stimulated  national  debate 
such  as  would  not  have  been  possible 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  comments.  I  agree  with  what 
he  says.  I  think  those  hearings  had  a 
very  beneficial  effect. 

But  I  believe  the  resolution  makes  ex- 
plicit what  I  think  may  be  implicit  in 
what  has  happened  and  that  many  peo- 
ple have  not  been  conscious  of  It.  I  think 
it  will  have  a  good  effect  on  Senators 
who  do  not  participate  in  those  hear- 
ings, that  it  wUl  have  a  good  effect  upon 
the  Executive,  and  that  it  will  be  very 
helpful  for  those  in  foreign  countries 
who  become  accustomed  to  accepting 
casual  statements  made  by  officials  as 
commitments  of  the  United  States. 

So  It  has  many  additional  areas,  al- 
though I  think  what  the  Senator  has 
said  about  the  hearings  is  quite  correct. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  did  not  mean  to  imply 
in  any  respect  that  a  committee  of  the 
Senate  should  be  satisfied  with  what  it 
has  accomplished. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  understand. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  think  this  is  but  the  be- 
ginning of  an  effective  reassertion.  I 
doubt  that  the  committee  or  the  Senate 
should  rest  on  its  oars  in  any  respect. 

The  processes  of  education,  the  pow- 
erful means  of  communication  which 
are  now  available,  must  be  utilized  by 
this  body.  As  I  said  to  the  Senator  in 
the  committee  this  morning,  we  are  at 
another  junctiire  which  I  think  requires 
another  major  utilization  of  the  proc- 
esses of  education  and  communication. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee for  launching  this  colloquy  and 
this  consideration  on  the  question  that 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  has  pointed  up 
very  well  when  he  said  it  may  well  be 
the  most  important  single  consideration 
that  this  body  wiU  indulge  this  year. 
That  might  be  a  little  strong,  but  I  think 
its  portent  for  the  future  is  very  deep. 

I  rise  now  with  a  series  of  questions 
not  primarily  to  challenge  my  chairman 
as  much  as  to  spell  out  some  of  the  diffi- 
cult issues  that  I  am  sure  he  will  agree 
are  present  in  this  matter.  It  is  not  easy 
to  resolve  this  matter,  and  we  should  be 
certain  that  the  record  of  this  body  is  a 
full  one  on  the  ramifications  of  the  issue 
of  responsibility  in  foreign  policy  and 
the  relativity  of  those  questions  In  this 
particular  time— that  is.  1969  and  1970. 
It  is  in  that  spirit  that  I  rise  at  this  time. 
As  a  matter  of  public  record.  I  think 
there  are  serious  misgivings  about  the 
resolution.  The  central  question  is  indeed 
how  we  can  most  effectively,  within  our 
structure,  assign  responsibilities  for  for- 
eign policy.  Likewise.  I  believe  it  is  im- 
perative that  in  this  body  we  imderstand 
clearly  and  sketch  out  specifically  what 
the  role  of  the  Senate  should  be,  and 
reasonably  can  be  and  must  be,  in  the 
nuclear  age.  This  is  important.  I  think 
there  has  been  too  much  tendency  on  the 
part  of  many  of  us  to  let  it  slip  by  be- 
cause   it    was    convenient    to    let    that 
happen. 

Those,  I  think,  are  the  questions  to 
which  we  should  be  addressing  ourselves 
as  we  discuss  the  several  issues  here. 
With  that  prefatory  comment  in  mind, 
I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas could  be  a  little  more  specific 
in  terms  of  at  what  point,  in  what  in- 
stances, and  under  what  circumstances 
the  language  of  the  resolution  would 
come  into  play. 

I  read  from  the  resolution: 
That  a  national  commitment  by  the  United 
States  to  a  foreign  power  necessarily  and  ex- 
clusively results  from  afBrmatlve  action 
taken  by  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  United  States  Government 
through  means  of  a  treaty,  convention,  or 
other  legislative  Instrumentality  .  .  . 

I  think  it  is  important  that  the  legis- 
lative history  in  this  body  be  very  clear 
on  that.  For  example,  to  be  specific, 
would  this  have  been  involved,  let  us 
say.  in  the  dispatch  of  marines  to  Leb- 
anon in  1958  by  President  Eisenhower? 
Should  that  have  been  preceded  by  this 
kind  of  affirmative  action?  Is  that  a  part 
of  the  intent? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  that  case.  I  be- 
lieve there  had  been  what  was  called  the 
Middle  East  resolution,  had  there  not? 
It  was  in  pursuance  of  that.  Now. 
whether  or  not  the  form  of  that  resolu- 
tion was  just  as  it  should  have  been  is 
a  question.  But  Congress  had  played  a 
part. 

I  would  say  that  in  the  case  of  the 
Tonkin  Gulf   resolution— leaving   aside 
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now  how  It  was  procured — In  form  It  was 
faulty,  in  that  It  uiulertook  merely  to 
approve  anything  heVlshed.  It  should 
have  been  in  the  form  ot  a  grant  of  au- 
thority to  do  something.  That  should 
certainly  satisfy  this  resolution,  if  that 
is  what  the  Senator  m^ns. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  Senator  does  not 
mean  by  that,  does  he,  that  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  resolution— again  leaving  out  the 
disagreements  on  what  the  resolution 
did  or  did  not  do  at  the  time — was  in 
violation  of  any  procedures? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No.  If  it  had  been 
In  proper  form  of  granting  authority,  it 
certainly  would  have  been  consistent  with 
what  I  am  trying  to  achieve  here.  It 
would  have  satisfied— as  did  the  resolu- 
tion In  the  Middle  East — sometimes 
called  the  Eisenhower  doctrine  or  the 
Middle  East  resolution.  Congress  played 
Its  part  It  was  consulted;  It  expressed 
Itself. 

There  has  been  criticism  by  some  of 
the  adOiorities  as  to  the  precise  form, 
that  it  always  should  be  In  the  form  of 
the  grant  of  authority  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  constitutional  reqiUrement.  It  must 
meet  certain  criteria,  but  I  think  I  would 
not  want  to  quibble  about  it.  We  might 
give  advice,  and  It  should  be  done  in  a 
slightly  different  way.  That  Is  different 
than  the  commitment  with  respect  to  the 
Spanish  bases  which  we  did  not  know 
anything  about.  That  is  a  very  important 
commitment.  After  I  foimd  out  about  it 
and  its  terms,  particularly  the  last  mat- 
ter, I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  I  had  conversations  with  him 
to  the  effect  that  if  the  Executive  wished 
to  renew  It,  the  agreement  should  be  in 
the  form  of  a  treaty  so  that  the  Senate 
could  have  an  opportunity  to  pass  on  it. 
At  page  33  of  the  committee  report,  the 
committee  seeks  to  deal  with  these  cri- 
teria. If  the  Senator  wishes.  I  would  be 
glad  to  have  that  page  printed  In  the 

RCCORO. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  thought  that  in  light  of 
the  Senator's  opening  remarks  it  would 
be  appropriate. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Certainly  At  page 
33.  there  is  set  forth  in  deteil  the  criteria 
that  these  resolutions  should  meet. 

Mr.  McGEE.  It  is  appropriate  that  that 
material  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Rxcou  the  material  which  appears  on 
page  33  of  the  committee  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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thereby  assuring  Congress  the  opportunity 
to  review  Ita  decision  and  extend  or  termi- 
nate the  President's  authority  to  use  military 
force. 


The  committee  therefore  recommends  that. 
In  considering  future  resolutions  involving 
the  use  or  possible  use  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Congress — 

( 1 )  debate  the  proposed  resolution  at  suf- 
ficient length  to  establish  a  legislative  record 
showing  the  Intent  of  Congress; 

(2)  use  the  words  authorize  or  empower 
or  sOch  other  language  as  will  leave  no  doubt 
that  Congress  alone  has  the  right  to  author- 
ize the  Initiation  of  war  and  that.  In  grant- 
ing the  President  authority  to  use  the  Armed 
Forces.  Congress  is  granting  him  power  that 
he  would  not  otherwise  have; 

(3)  state  in  the  resolution  as  explicitly  as 
possible  imder  the  circumstances  the  kind 
of  mUltary  action  that  is  being  authorized 
and  the  place  and  purpose  of  its  use;   and 

(4)  put  a  time  Umlt  on  the  resolution 


Mr.  McGEE.  I  assume,  then,  that  the 
dispatch  of  American  marines  through 
Thailand  during  the  Laotian  crisis  in 
1962  would  come  under  earlier  actions, 
perhaps  the  SEATO  Treaty. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  raises 
a  difficult  question.  I  have  just  dealt  with 
SEATO.  It  is  a  difficult  treaty  to  be  pre- 
cise about.  I  just  read  a  moment  ago  in 
my  prepared  remarks  about  that  matter 
for  this  very  reason. 

As  then  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  said 
in  presenting  it.  he  did  not  understand 
it  to  mean  an  authority  to  send  troops, 
except  under  certain  provisions.  One 
provision  was  only  to  consult.  The  other 
was  that  any  action  taken  must  be  under 
constitutional  processes,  which  I  take  to 
mean  It  should  have  congressional  au- 
thority to  send  troops. 

Mr.  McGEE.  So  as  to  interpretation 
now.  in  that  instance,  it  would  have 
been  a  case  where  affirmative  action  by 
this  body  should  have  preceded  the 
dispatch. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  so.  Other- 
wise, in  presenting  that  treaty  to  this 
body  we  were  deceived  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  in  that  if  sending  troops  was 
contemplated,  he  should  not  have  de- 
scribed SEATO  as  he  did. 

Mr.  McGEE.  What  were  the  elements 
then  at  stake?  By  that  I  mean,  was  there 
any  urgency  in  terms  of  the  Marines  in 
1962  when  there  was  probing  for  a 
Laotian  truce? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  not  aware  of 
the  facts  to  the  extent  that  I  have  an 
opinion  on  it.  The  Senator  would  have 
to  relate  the  precise  situation  he  is 
speaking  of. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  am  speakin»now  of  the 
dispatch  of  the  Marines  through  Thai- 
land at  the  time  they  were  trying  to  work 
out  a  truce  in  the  Laotian  crisis  in  1962 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  apologize  for  not 
being  as  aware  of  the  details  as  I  per- 
haps should  be. 

I  remember  an  occasion  when  a  group 
of  us  were  called  to  the  White  House 
prior  to  that  time  and  consulted  about 
whether  or  not  we  should  authorize  the 
President  to  send  30.000  troops  into  Laos, 
as  I  recall.  All  of  those  persons  who  were 
called  down  to  the  White  House  said  it 
was  a  very  bad  idea,  and  he  did  not  send 
them.  That  was  prior  to  the  occasion 
about  which  the  Senator  is  speaking. 
That  was  in  195»,  as  I  recall. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Can  the  Senator 
describe  the  situation? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  not 
to  take  issue  with  the  implication  in  the 
Senator's  question  that  there  may  have 
been  an  element  of  urgency  Involved  in 
Laotian  situation,  but  to  say  that  the 
question  itself  really  reaches  to  the  heart 
of  the  argument  in  support  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

Whenever  the  President  has  dis- 
patched American  troops  abroad,  one 
must  assume  he  felt  there  was  urgency; 
but  if  the  President  has  the  power  un- 
der the  Constitution  to  commit  Ameri- 


can troops  to  battle  In  distant  lands 
whenever  he  feels  there  Is  an  element 
of  urgency  justifying  the  action,  then 
the  war  power  which  the  Constitution 
invests  in  Congress  has  indeed  passed  to 
the  President. 

In  other  words,  the  exertion  of  such 
power  cannot  be  justified  on  the  ground 
that  the  President  thought  it  urgent.  ITie 
question  is  whether  the  power  was  meant 
to  be  exercised,  under  the  Constitution, 
by  the  President  or  the  Congress 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  think  the  only  ur- 
gency that  would  justify  Presidential  ac- 
tion without  congressional  consent  is  the 
urgency  of  a  clear  and  immediate  dan- 
ger to  the  security  of  the  United  States 
itself.  In  such  a  case,  there  is  no  argu- 
ment about  the  fact  that  the  President, 
as  Commander  in  Chief,  has  the  power 
under  the  Constitution  to  order  Ameri- 
can Armed  Forces  into  action. 

However,  a  foreign  crisis  that  is  re- 
motely situated— that  occurs  in  some  dis- 
tant land — cannot  justify  a  Presidential 
decision  to  go  to  war,  in  the  absence  of 
congressional  authorization.  I  think  that 
is  the  nub  of  the  argument. 

If,  whenever  the  President  feels  an 
urgent  situation  exists  abroad,  he  is  con- 
ceded the  power  to  send  American  forces 
into  action,  then  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  have  been  rendered  mean- 
ingless. All  the  power  would  then  lie  in 
the  Presidency. 

Mr.  McGEE.  It  occiu-s  to  me  that  far 
distant  lands  take  on  a  different  mean- 
ing In  1969  than  they  did  in  1889.  We 
have  other  problems  that  have  raised 
their  heads.  That  is  what  makes  it  so 
difficult.  ITie  matter  probably  comes 
down  to  a  question  of  what  is  in  the 
national  interest.  I  have  heard  historians 
argue  that  Manchuria,  a  distant  land, 
in  1931  may  have  had  some  bearing  on 
the  ultimate  events  that  finally  brought 
about  Pearl  Harbor.  It  Is  difficult  to  be 
firm  on  these  matters  and  that  is  why  I 
thought  we  should  take  time  to  spell 
them  out. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  think  be- 
cause Manchuria  would  have  a  relation 
to  Pearl  Harbor  it  would  give  the  Presi- 
dent authority  to  Intervene  in  Laos. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  was  using  a  parallel  to 
the  Senator  °s  reference  to  distant  lands, 
which  may  have  some  relevance. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  would  be  the  first 
to  concede  that  urgent  considerations 
might  well  justify  a  decision  to  go  to  war 
In  a  distant  land,  but  I  submit  the  Con- 
stitution intended  that  judgment  to  be 
made  by  the  Congress,  and  for  that  rea- 
son vested  the  war  power  in  Congress. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Is  it  conceivable  to  send 
troops  by  Executive  decision  into  a  place 
like  Laos  in  1962.  let  us  say,  to  avoid  a 
war?  We  never  know.  It  is  conceivable 
that  the  Executive.  In  anticipation  of 
this  kind  of  crisis  becoming  more  seri- 
ous, might  believe  it  could  be  arrested. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  It  Is  indeed  conceivable 
that  the  Executive  might  act  very  wisely. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Executive  might 
act  foolishly.  But  the  question  Is  not 
whether  the  Executive  acts  wisely  or 
foolishly.  The  question  is.  Does  the  Pres- 
ident ustirp  the  constitutional  authority 
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vested  in  Congress  when  he  commits 
American  troops  to  battle  abroad,  with- 
out the  question  coming  before  Congress, 
where  the  circumstances  do  not  Involve 
an  immediate  threat  to  the  security  of 
the  United  States? 

If  that  question  is  answered  in  the 
negative,  then  the  clear  provisions  of  the 
Consitution  are  simply  cast  aside.  If  the 
question  is  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
it  follows  that  the  pending  resolution 
should  be  approved  as  a  reassertlon  of 
congressional  prerogative. 

Mr.  McOEE.  Would  it  be  fair  to  sug- 
gest that  political  scientists  in  the  land 
are  quite  severely  torn  over  the  constitu- 
tional intent  In  this  particular  regard? 
It  is  not  a  matter  now  of  where  one 
stands  on  Vietnam,  or  whether  he  likes 
the  President,  but  where  that  line  is 
drawn.  Most  of  us  have  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  talking  to  many  students  of 
the  question,  and  they  are  pretty  well 
torn  up  on  It,  too.  That  is  the  reason  I 
would  caution  we  be  not  quite  so  abso- 
lute In  our  judgment  as  to  what  real 
Intent  was  there.  I  think  a  valid  measure 
is  what  the  Umes  Indicate  should  be 
done.  We  should  either  amend  the  Con- 
stitution, if  that  is  our  judgment,  or  we 
should  take  the  proper  steps  in  order  to 
place  it  In  a  context  that  we  believe  would 
be  the  proper  procedure  under  crisis 
situations. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  are  certainly  not 
Intending  to  amend  the  Constitution.  If 
anything,  this  resolution  seeks  to  bring 
the  practices  of  our  Government  back  to 
the  Constitution.  We  are  trying  to  be.  one 
might  say,  stricter  constructionists,  if  I 
may  use  that  phrase  which  wsis  so  freely 
used  last  Monday  with  regard  to  the 
constitutional  powers  of  Congress. 

I  do  not  believe  the  fact  that  the  Pi-es- 
Ident  may  think  something  is  urgent  has 
anything  to  do  at  all  with-  constitutional 
powers  In  this  sense.  It  is  a  constitutional 
power.  His  actual  power  is  in  his  power 
to  order  troops,  as  long  as  those  troops 
will  obey  him.  Of  course,  he  can  do  that. 
They  have  done  it  that  way  in  country 
after  country.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  in 
this  debate  is  to  preserve  our  constitu- 
tional system. 

Mr.  McGEE.  If  one  wants  to  be  a  strict 
corxstructlonlst  of  the  Constitution,  as  I 
reread  the  appropriate  passages  in  the 
Constitution,  strictly  constructed.  It 
leaves  open  the  question  of  what  the 
President  can  do,  with  three  exceptions, 
does  it  not?  They  are  the  expenditure  of 
money  in  this  regard,  in  the  execution  of 
-treaties,  the  signing  of  treaties,  and,  fi- 
nally. In  the  declaration  of  war.  That  is 
the  way  it  reads. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  is  so  much 
misunderstanding  of  what  it  reads  that 
I  should  like  to  read  the  parts  in  the 
Constitution  which  are  pertinent  to  this; 
that  is,  section  8.  which  reads: 

The  Congress  shall  have  the  power — 

And  then  there  are  lots  of  things  about 
taxes,  and  so  forth.  Then  we  come  down 
to  the  part  where  the  United  States  can 
declare  war — 

To  declare  war.  grant  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisal  and  make  rules  concerning  captures 
on  land  and  water; 

To  raise  and  support  armies,  but  no  appro- 


priation of  money  to  that  use  shall  be  for 
a  longer  term  than  two  years; — 

Let  me  say  there,  that  we  are  very 
careless  with  that  phrase,  too. 
Continuing  reading: 
To  provide  and  maintain  a  Navy; — 

Now  this  is  the  part  which  is  grossly 
misunderstood : 

To  make  rules  for  the  Government  and 
regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces; — 

Mr.  President,  if  you  read  some  of  the 
statements  I  have  made,  we  realize  how 
they  have  been  completely  ignored. 

Continuing  reading: 

To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to 
execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  to  suppress 
insurrections  and   repell   Invasions; — 

That  is  what  Congress  has  to  do,  not 
the  President.  The  Congress  has  these 
powers. 

Continuing  reading: 

To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and 
disciplining  the  militia,  and  for  governing 
such  parts  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in 
the  service  of  the  United  States,  reserving 
to  the  States  respectively,  the  appointment 
of  the  officers  and  the  authority  of  training 
.the  militia  according  to  the  discipline  pre- 
scribed by  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  actually,  these  are  very 
broad  powers.  I  think  that  many  people 
in  this  country  have  come  to  the  feeling 
that  about  half,  or  most  of  them,  are 
Executive  powers.  That  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  debate  on  this  resolution 
should  be  developed.  We  have  failed  "to 
make  rules  for  the  government  and 
regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces." 
At  least  we  have  not  pursued  that  verj- 
far.  I  say  that  we  have  neglected  many 
of  the  powers  we  should  exercise,  to 
which  I  plead  guilty.  I  must  plead  guilty 
to  having  played  my  part  in  neglecting 
them,  along  with  many  others. 

The  President  is  the  Commander  in 
Chief.  There  is  a  very  significant  passage, 
which  I  have  thought  about,  which 
Hamilton  wrote.  He,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  was  a  strong  Executive  man.  That 
power  was  one  of  the  main  points  of 
contention  between  him  and  Jefferson. 
Hamilton  had  this  to  say  which  I  think 
is  very  significant  and  we  should  remem- 
ber it.  especially  under  these  circum- 
stances : 

The  President  is  to  be  commander  in  chief 
of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States. 
In  this  respect  his  authority  would  be  nomi- 
nally the  same  with  that  of  the  king  of 
Oreat  Britain,  but  In  substance  much  in- 
ferior to  it.  It  would  amount  to  nothing 
more  than  the  supreme  command  and  direc- 
tion of  the  military  and  naval  forces,  as  first 
General  and  admiral  of  the  Confederacy, 
while  that  of  the  British  king  extends  to  the 
declaring  of  war  and  to  the  raising  and  reg- 
ulating of  fleets  and  armies — all  which,  by 
the  Constitution  under  consideration,  would 
appertain  to  the  legislature. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  very  signifi- 
cant passage.  I  think,  in  interpreting 
wlaat  is  meant  here. 

Now  Jefiferson,  in  a  letter  he  wrote  to 
Madison  in  1799.  wrote  as  follows: 

We  have  already  given  in  example  one 
effectual  check  to  the  Dog  of  war  by  trans- 
ferring the  power  of  letting  him  loose  from 
the  Executive  to  the  Legislative  body,  from 
those  who  are  to  spend  to  those  who  are  to 
pay. 


Mr.  President,  I  particularly  emphasize 
that  last  phrase  because  that  is  an- 
other part  of  what  we  are  arguing  about 
right  now:  Those  who  are  to  spend  and 
those  who  are  to  pay.  Both  of  these 
gentlemen,  it  seems  to  me.  agree  that 
this  language  means  what  it  says  and 
that  the  President  is  simply  Commander 
in  Chief.  He  does  not  have  the  power  to 
make  the  regulations  and  to  say  how 
the  Armies  are  to  be  governed,  and  so 
forth.  He  is  the  Commander  in  Chief, 
once  war  laas  been  declared.  With  that 
exception,  we  have  already  agreed  that 
it  is  his  duty  to  repel  an  attack  or  an 
invasion  of  the  United  States  which  may 
come  suddenly  and  there  might  be  no 
reasonable  time  to  confer  with  Congress, 
in  contrast  to  what  the  Senator  con- 
siders an  urgent  situation.  I  confess  that 
I  have  forgotten  about  the  details  of 
some  movement  in  Laos  10.000  miles 
away.  I  do  not  believe  he.  under  the  Con- 
stitution, has  authority  to  do  that,  un- 
less it  is  in  pursuance  of  a  treaty  or  an 
agreement  which  Congress  has  partici- 
pated in  making. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  refer- 
ral back  to  the  days  of  our  Founding 
Fathers  also  calls  to  my  mind  that  Ham- 
ilton and  Jefferson,  specifically  Jeffet- 
son — a  theorist  on  constitutional  in- 
tent— became  quite  a  different  kind  of 
advocate  upon  becoming  President.  It 
was  Jefferson  who  reminded  us  that  the 
Constitution  probably  should  be  over- 
thrown or  scrapped  about  every  30  years, 
to  let  the  new  generation  write  a  new 
one  that  would  be  up  to  date 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  would  not  object 
to  our  doing  that. 

Mr.  McGEE.  But  what  has  kept  it  alive, 
which  is  the  point.  I  think,  is  that  each 
generation,  at  each  interval  in  history, 
has  generally  updated  the  relevance  of 
the  Constitution  to  its  times.  I  think  that 
most  constitutional  students  explain  its 
survival — that  is.  for  over  180  years — 
with  such  an  approach  undoubtedly,  our 
Founding  Fathers  did  not  envisage  the 
kind  of  nuclear  age  in  which  we  now  live, 
the  shrinking  of  the  time  factor,  or  the 
erosion  of  the  distance  factor  in  the 
world,  and  all  of  that. 

Therefore.  I  think  it  behooves  us  to 
address  ourselves  to  the  policymaking  re- 
sponsibility at  this  time,  and  try  to  de- 
termine where  we  should  lay  it.  That  is 
basic.  I  think.  That  was  my  suggestion 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  in 
regard  to  his  allusion  to  Mr.  Hamilton 
and  Mr.  Jefferson. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Jefferson  had 
something  further  to  say  on  that.  But 
first,  however,  before  I  refer  to  a  further 
thought  of  Jefferson,  may  I  say  I  think 
there  have  been  a  nimiber  of  changes 
in  the  commerce  clause,  and  so  on.  that 
were  very  drastic,  and  we  have  had  a 
number  of  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. But  on  the  question  of  warfare  and 
the  committing  of  our  people  and  our 
young  men.  so  long  as  we  are  a  democ- 
racy, to  fight  in  a  foreign  country,  and 
the  decision  as  to  whetlier  we  should 
fight.  I  cannot  see  any  excuse  for 
changing  that  I  cannot  see  any  reason 
why  we  should  better  trust  the  judgment 
of  one  man  over  that  of  the  Congress.  I 
reject  that  thought,  along  with  a  num- 
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ber  of  others.  But,  with  regard  to  the 
Constitution,  I  think  It  has  served  us 
well. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PUIiBRIOHT.  May  I  ttrst  quote 
a  comment  of  Jefferson? 

I  read  from  page  11  of  the  report: 

Early  In  hl«  term  of  offlc*  President  Jeffer- 
•on  8«nt  a  naval  squadron  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  protect  American  commerce 
against  piracy,  but  it  was  not  at  first  per- 
mitted to  engage  In  offenalve  action  against 
the  Barbary  pirates.  On  December  8,  1801. 
President  Jefferson,  having  judged  that 
offensive  action  was  necessary,  sent  the  fol- 
lowing message  to  Congress : 

"Tripoli,  the  least  considerable  of  the 
Barbary  States,  had  come  forward  with  de- 
mands unfounded  either  in  right  or  In  com- 
pact, and  had  permitted  itself  to  denounce 
war  on  our  failure  to  comply  before  a  given 
day.  TTie  style  of  the  demand  admitted  but 
o«ie  answer.  I  sent  a  small  squadron  of 
frigates  Into  the  Mediterranean  •  •  •  with 
orders  to  protect  our  commerce  against  the 
Oireatfctred  attack.  •  •  •  Our  commerce  In 
tUe  MWrterranean  was  blockaded  and  that 
of  the  Atlantic  In  peril.  •   •   •" 

Then,  referring  to  the  capture  of  one  of 
the  TrlpoUtan  ships  by  the  American  ship 
Enterprise,  Jefferson  continued : 

And  I  draw  particular  attention  to 
this.  In  view  of  the  Senator's  comment: 

Unauthorized  by  the  Constitution,  with- 
out the  sanction  of  Congress,  to  go  beyond 
the  line  of  defense,  the  vessel,  being  disabled 
from  committing  further  hostilities,  was  lib- 
erated with  Its  crew.  The  Legislature  will 
doubtless  consider  whether,  by  authorizing 
measures  of  offense  also,  they  will  place  our 
force  on  an  equal  footing  with  that  of  Its  ad- 
versaries. I  communicate  all  material  Infor- 
mation on  this  subject,  that  in  the  exercise 
of  this  Important  function  confided  by  the 
Constitution  to  the  Legislature  exclusively 
their  judgment  may  form  Itself  on  a  knowl- 
edge and  consideration  of  every  circumstance 
of  weight. 

There  he  was  very  careful  to  comply 
with  the  Constitution.  I  only  wish  that 
others  of  our  Presidents  had  been  as 
careful  with  the  facts. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  may  I  re- 
spond to  that  in  a  very  brief  way?  The  net 
result  of  Thomas  Jefferson's  two  terms 
was  almost  a  180-degree  shift  in  his  phi- 
losophy on  the  Constitution,  and  its  in- 
tent. As  Chief  Executive,  he  became  a 
very  loose  constructionist,  even  though 
he  was  a  strict  constructionist  in  theory 
at  the  outset.  That  is  just  the  point  I 
was  making. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  May  I  say  that  every 
President  has  done  that.  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, who  was  such  a  scholar  and  advocate 
of  the  Constitution,  in  my  view,  when 
he  became  President  became  impatient, 
as  is  true  of  all  Presidents,  with  the 
Congress.  Not  only  our  Presidents,  but 
I  think  every  executive  in  every  govern- 
ment, whether  it  is  the  United  States  or 
anjrwhere  else,  becomes  impatient  with 
their  legislative  bodies:  and  a  great  many 
of  them  have  succeeded  in  abolishing 
their  congresses.  I  am  trying  to  prevent 
that,  if  I  can.  In  this  instance. 
*Nbw  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to 
me  our  current  situation  may  validate 
the  wisdom  of  the  Pounding  Fathers  that 
there  should  be  the  Involvement  of  the 
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elected  representatives  of  the  people  In 
making  a  decision  to  go  to  war. 

A  few  days  ago  someone  inquired  of 
me  if  I  thought  wage  controls,  price  con- 
trols, and  rationing  would  be  Instituted 
as  a  check  on  inflation.  Rightly  or 
wrongly,  my  response  was,  quickly, 
"No."  I  thought  that  these  powers,  these 
restraints,  could  be  applied  only  with 
the  greatest  of  trouble  when  the  country 
was  unified  In  a  war  effort,  but  that,  un- 
der our  present  situation.  In  which  a 
large,  at  least  a  significant,  portion  of 
our  people  question  the  legality  of  the 
wax — since  the  Congress  did  not  declare 
it — question  the  morality  of  the  war, 
there  would  not  be  sufficient  public  sup- 
port and  compliance  to  make  the  imposi- 
tion of  wage  controls,  price  controls,  and 
rationing  feasible. 

Whether  my  opinion  was  right  or  not, 
I  cite  this  as  an  illustration. 

I  believe  there  Is  far  more  divisiveness 
in  the  coimtry  than  would  have  been 
the  case  had  the  Congress  been  involved 
and  Congress  had  declared  war. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.   I   agree   with   the 
Senator.  I  think  It  is  a  very  good  point 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the. 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  I  would  like  to  make 
one  comment  about  the  argument  so 
often  advanced,  that  has  been  well  ar- 
ticulated here  on  the  floor  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming,  to  the  effect  that 
times  have  changed,  that  the  world  is 
smaller,  that  nuclear  arms  have  made 
the  dangers  greeter.  and  therefore  that, 
somehow,  the  Constitution  has  been  out- 
moded, and  that  we  ought  to  recognize 
it  and  catch  up  with  the  times. 

Well,  no  one  can  question  that  the 
world  has  shrunk  or  that  nuclear  arms 
are  very  dangerous;  but  if  this  argument 
has  any  applicability  at  all,  it  relates  to 
a  situation  where  some  sudden  danger 
threatens  the  United  States.  In  such  a 
situation,  no  one  contends  that  the  Pres- 
ident does  not  have  plenary  power  to 
use  the  whole  arseiud  of  weapons  avail- 
able to  protect  the  United  States, 

So  I  just  do  not  see  how  that  argu- 
ment bears  on  the  resolution  before  us. 
But  if,  as  the  Senator  seems  to  suggest, 
the  times  have  rendered  the  Constitution 
obsolete,  If  the  Congress  is  no  longer  able 
to  competently  discharge  its  responsibili- 
ties for  war  and  pe«u;e.  then  the  remedy 
should  properly  lie  with  the  amendment 
of  the  Constitution  itself,  because,  as 
George  Washington  said  in  his  Farewell 
Address : 

Let  there  be  no  change  in  usurpation.  Al- 
though this  In  one  Instance  may  be  the 
Instrument  of  good.  It  is  the  customary  way 
In  which  free  governments  are  destroyed. 


This  is  the  very  reason  why  so  many  of 
us  are  so  deeply  conceriwd.  When  Mr. 
Katzenbach.  as  spokesman  for  the  Pi-es- 
ident,  came  before  us  and,  in  effect,  said: 

All  of  the  power  for  war  and  peace  rests 
with  the  Presidency;  It  Inheres  In  the  Presi- 
dency whether  or  not  Congress  acts. 

Then  I  say  the  Constitution  has  been 
cast  aside  by  usurpation.  We  ought  not  to 
let  that  happen.  If  we  do,  we  permit  the 
Presidency  to  become  a  Caesardom. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  has 
raised  a  question  that  emphasizes  the 


point  that  such  decisions  by  the  Presi- 
dency today  are  much  more  Important 
than  heretofore,  in  the  sense  that  we 
could  be  destroyed  by  nuclear  weapons. 
Therefore,  this  question  is  more  impor- 
tant, and,  therefore,  the  validity  of  the 
Constitution  and  living  up  to  it  are  of 
even  greater  importance  than  they  were 
previously. 

Before,  a  short-sighted  or  ill-informed 
President  might  make  a  decision  that 
committed  us  to  war  and  it  would  not 
be  very  disastrous.  For  example,  we  went 
into  the  Philippines  and  pushed  around  a 
little  fellow,  Aguinaldo,  who  thought  he 
was  trying  to  help  us.  He  thought  we 
were  his  friends.  But  that  did  not  harm 
anybody  except  the  Filipinos. 

Today  we  run  the  risk  of  nuclear  war- 
fare and  all  Its  consequences.  Therefore, 
I  would  say  the  collective  judgment  of 
Congress  is  even  more  important  today, 
because  of  the  consequences,  than  it 
was  at  the  time  the  Constitution  was 
written. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield, 

Mr.  McGEE.  That  Is  a  very  excellent 
point,  but  that  point  cuts  both  ways.  I 
think  urgency,  again,  is  a  key  question 
of  the  nuclear  age.  It  Introduces  a  time 
factor  and  a  geographic  factor  that  were 
not  present  before.  Our  real  problem  is, 
Which  is  the  lesser  of  the  evil  choices, 
possibly,  that  face  us,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  we  have  to  choose  where  to 
repose  such  a  frightening  authority?  The 
sensible  issue  is.  Where  can  we  most 
wisely  repose  that  authority  in  the  na- 
tional interest  and  in  the  interest  of  the 
national  security? 

That  is  the  tough  one,  and  I  do  not 
think  we  will  resolve  it  by  simply  saying 
that  because  the  world  is  more  complex 
and  the  decisions  are  more  earth-shak- 
ing, therefore  we  should  go  back  to  the 
Founding  Fathers  in  1789  to  discover 
the  process  that  would  bring  us  to  the 
wisest  possible  decision  and  position.  I 
think  that  avoids  the  issue.  That  avoids 
the  question. 

The  Senator  has  put  his  finger  right 
on  the  issue,  and  that  is  that  the  change 
in  times  in  fact  requires  some  other 
risk. 

Maybe  we  do  need  to  set  up  some  other 
kind  of  system  to  cope  with  this  situa- 
tion. Maybe  we  should  not  trust  the 
President.  But  all  this  says  Is  that  under 
the  procedures  that  the  Senator  has 
been  outlining,  we  probably  play  into  the 
hands  of  indecision,  or  a  decision  that 
would  be  too  late  in  some  conceivable 
circumstances. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Maybe  the  Senator 
is  correct.  I  do  not  think  he  is.  I  do  not 
wish  to  change  the  function  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Senator's  comments  remind  me 
of  a  point  made  in  a  recent  hearing,  I 
believe  it  was  by  Mr.  Klstlakowsky,  that 
if  we  follow  the  suggestion  of  the  present 
administration  to  create  an  ABM.  we 
are  going  to  give  this  decision  to  a  com- 
puter, and  we  are  not  going  to  have  any- 
body, the  President  or  us.  Involved  in  it. 
We  are  just  going  to  have  somebody 
pushing  a  button. 

That  is  one  of  the  reasons  he  objected 
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to  the  ABM.  He  does  not  trust  com- 
puters any  more  than  I  do. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.  He  actually  said  that  the 
computer  must  be  programed  months, 
perhaps  2  or  3  years,  ahead  of  time.  So 
it  might  not  even  be  a  sergeant  who 
pushes  the  button ;  it  might  be  some  pro- 
grammer, a  computer  pimch-card  opera- 
tor, who  unimaginatively  sets  up  a 
situation  some  2  or  3  years  ahead  of 
time  that  touches  off  a  war. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  calls  to  mind 
an  article  in  this  morning's  paper  that 
said  the  brains  of  the  Minuteman  had 
proved  defective,  that  they  did  not  last 
as  long  as  they  were  supposed  to;  that 
the  North  American  Rockwell  Co.  had 
not  made  the  brains  of  the  missile  to 
last  as  long  as  they  should  have. 

It  is  true  this  urgency  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  is  concerned  about  is 
leading  some  people — not  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas.  I  might  say — to  want  to 
delegate  these  powers  to  computers,  I  do 
not  want  to  give  the  decision  to  a  com- 
puter, iuiy  more  than  I  want  to  give  it 
to  the  President.  I  think  it  ought  to  stay 
where  It  is,  and  that  is  In  Congress. 

Mr.  GORE.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
I  should  like  to  refer  to  a  situation  that 
may  afford  a  little  levity,  but  neverthe- 
less illustrates  a  danger. 

Speaking  of  computer  decisions,  the 
wife  of  a  Member  of  this  body  recently 
received  a  very  handsome  check  from 
the  Social  Security  Administration,  as  a 
survivorship  and  death  benefit  for  the 
loss  of  her  distinguished  husband,  whose 
voice  is  still  heard  here  frequently. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  should  add,  the  check 
was  returned. 

Mr.  McGEE.  When  I  was  visiting  with 
a  group  of  British  students  near  Oxford 
several  years  ago,  there  was  brought  in 
to  them  a  sheet  purporting  to  show  what 
new  problems  the  next  generation  would 
be  confronted  with.  The  heading  of  one 
of  the  lead  articles  was,  "Government 
Computer  Resigns. '  They  were  going  to 
have  to  find  some  other  support. 

I  should  like  to  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  that  I  think  we  are  com- 
ing close  to  skirting  around  the  real 
question  here,  which  I  think  is  desper- 
ately important:  that  times  have 
changed  the  old  war  declaration  proc- 
esses. I  mean  it  used  to  be,  in  the  good 
old  days,  whenever  that  was,  that  some- 
body attacked  somebody  outright,  and 
you  had  to  have  a  quick  session,  and  you 
declared  war.  But  now  we  have  been  con- 
fronted by  circumstances  where  wars 
can  actually  come  into  being  because  of, 
sometimes,  unpredictable  or  at  least 
risky  circumstances. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Will  the  Senator 
please  give  me  a  recent  example? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  think,  for  example,  if 
the  President  of  the  United  States  had 
decided,  instead  of  flying  the  airlift  into 
Berlin  in  1948,  to  run,  rather  than  the 
airlift,  let  us  say,  a  ground  mission  to 
break  the  Berlin  blockade,  at  least  we 
are  told  now,  in  hindsight,  there  almost 
certainly  would  have  been  a  shooting 


match  out  of  It.  We  would  have  been 
committed.  Yet  the  action  itself  was  not 
protested  at  the  time.  I  have  not  heard 
it  protested  even  in  this  dialog,  to  sug- 
gest that  there  the  President  exceeded 
his  responsibilities. 

He  had  to  make  a  decision,  and  move, 
and  yet  that  probably  was  the  kind  of  a 
test  that  could  not  have  been  or  would 
not  have  been  formalized  by  a  declara- 
tion of  war. 

Or  it  is  conceivable  in  the  case  of 
Southeast  Asia  right  now,  where  a  formal 
declaration  of  war  could  actually  freeze 
the  situation  and  make  it  less  viable  in 
terms  of  the  options  that  can  still  be 
available  for  trying  to  deescalate  it. 

I  just  think  the  situation  has  changed 
from  the  days  when  you  could  have  Ger- 
mans fighting  Americans,  or  Americans 
fighting  Japanese,  in  the  old  ways. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  other  side  of 
that  is  that  if  the  President  had  come  to 
this  body  and  asked  for  a  declaration  of 
war,  and  we  would  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  know  all  we  know  now,  we  would 
not  have  been  there;  there  would -enot 
have  been  any  war. 

The  three  recent  actual  cases,  not 
hypothetical,  in  which  there  has  been  an 
alleged  emergency,  which  I  think  was  not 
true,  in  the  sense  of  calling  for  the  cir- 
ciunventing  of  the  Constitution — the  Bay 
of  Pigs,  the  Dominican  crisis,  and  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  matter,  there  certainly  was 
no  threat  to  the  United  States. 

To  me,  an  emergency  means  there  is 
some  immediate  serious  threat  to  the 
United  States.  We  are  here  to  represent 
the  United  States.  I  did  not  think  I  was 
sent  here  to  respond  to  an  emergency 
that  might  threaten  somebody  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  or  North  Vietnam. 
There  certainly  was  no  real  emergency  in 
the  sense  of  a  threat  to  the  United  States 
in  either  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  the  Dominican 
crisis,  or  the  Toniun  Gulf. 

These  are  all  real  cases;  they  are  not 
hypothetical.  I  think  the  consequences 
of  all  three  were  disastrous,  and  I  think 
Congress  should  have  been  consulted 
about  them.  I  caimot  think  of  any  case 
to  support  the  Senator's  position.  I  think 
the  President  can  come  here  when  there 
is  a  real  emergency. 

We  are  not  talking,  of  course,  about 
an  attack  upon  the  United  States.  We 
all  grant  that  is  an  emergency,  and  that 
he  is  authorized — and  is  not  only  au- 
thorized, but  I  think  has  the  duty  as 
Commander  in  Chief — to  use  the  Armed 
Forces  to  protect  the  United  States  itself. 
However,  to  project  that  to  any  and 
every  place  in  the  world,  because  it  is 
the  President's  idea  that  there  might  be 
some  relationship  to  a  threat  to  the 
United  States,  seems  to  me  to  go  far 
beyond  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution, 
or,  in  my  view,  even  good  sense,  because 
I  think  Congress  ought  to  make  that 
decision. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Would  the  Senator  agree 
that  had  there  been  a  declaration  of  war 
in  Vietnam  by  our  Government,  by  the 
Senate,  that  the  situation  would  prob- 
ably have  been  more  risky  in  terms  of 
world  politics,  than  to  leave  it 
undeclared? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  see  that  it 
would.  Not  only  that,  but  I  think  it  would 
have  prevented  much  of  the  divisiveness 


here  at  home,  because  it  would  have  been 
done  in  accordance  with  the  constitu- 
tional process. 
Mr,  McGEE.  I  agree  with  that. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  see  how  the 
situation  could  be  any  worse  abroad. 
Vietnam  is  one  of  the  worst  wars  we  have 
ever  been  engaged  in.  I  do  not  know  why 
the  Senator  thinks  it  would  have  been 
made  any  worse  than  it  has  been,  simply 
by  declaring  war  instead  of  agreeing  to 
the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution. 

Mr.  McGEE.  It  seems  to  me  the  pos- 
sibilities are  rather  legion.  Once  you  de- 
clare war,  you  affect  the  attitude  and 
official  acts  of  a  great  many  nations 
that  you  would  like  to  keep  from  inter- 
ceding. You  almost  automatically  induce 
a  blockade:  and  once  the  blockade  is  in 
force,  you  have.  then,  the  follow-up  in- 
cidents beyond  that.  I  think  you  then 
have  frozen  your  fiexibllitles,  that  en- 
able you  to  try  to  hold  it  in  check,  or 
even  to  deescalate  it. 

There  agam,  it  seems  to  me  that  in 
this  nuclear  age  we  have  to  be  a  little 
more  restrained  in  that  kind  of  circum- 
stance, and  I  think  it  is  a  good  case  in 
point. 

The  Senator  and  I  are  assuming  hind- 
sight in  terms  of  Vietnam,  looking  back 
now;  but  history  did  not  give  us  that 
hindsight  in  1964.  One  could  not  have 
foreseen  the  things  that  have  happened 
now.  A  few  claim  they  could  have,  but 
in  fact  we  had  to  act  at  that  moment, 
and  make  that  kind  of  decision;  and  I 
suspect,  in  view  of  the  dimensions  of 
the  Tonkin  Gulf  vote  in  this  body,  that 
a  vote  that  would  have  gone  a  step  fur- 
ther, a  declaration  of  war,  probably 
would  not  have  been  too  much  different 
somewhere  around  that  same  interval 
of  time.  But  that  again  we  carmot  prove. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  if 
we  had  known  the  truth  of  what  hap- 
pened, I  do  not  think  there  would  have 
been  any  declaration  of  war.  I  was  de- 
ceived. I  was  told  untruths  about  what 
happened  that  precipitated  that.  It  is 
hindsight  whenever  one  has  been  de- 
ceived and  lied  to.  It  Is  hindsight. 

Mr.  McGEE,  What  is  to  change  that 
circumstance  in  the  pending  proposal? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  true  the  Con- 
stitution does  not  guarantee  that  all  our 
Presidents  will  come  in  and  tell  us  the 
truth.  I  think  most  of  them  do.  It  is  un- 
usual when  one  does  not.  Of  course,  this 
was  not  the  President.  It  was  one  of  his 
spokesmen.  The  President  did  not  per- 
sonally appear. 

There  is  no  guarantee.  Normally  we 
are  not  told  a  lie.  However,  when  we  have 
open  discussion  and  debate,  the  truth 
usually  comes  out.  That  is  one  of  the 
main  reasons  we  have  debate.  In  that 
case  we  did  not  have  debate.  We  ac- 
cepted the  statement. 

This  is  what  I  was  talking  about  last 
Monday.  I  had  nothing  against  the  then 
nominee.  I  was  only  saying  what  we  all 
professed  to  believe  in  with  regard  to  a 
nomination  or  whatever  it  may  be,  dec- 
laration of  war,  or  even  the  passage  of 
an  act.  However,  strangely  enough, 
sometimes  there  is  urgency.  We  were  told 
we  had  to  do  it  immediately. 

There  is  not  anything  very  important 
about  it.  I  still  believe,  I  do  not  think  it 
is  old  fashioned  in  that  sense,  I  think  it 
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Is  the  best  way  I  know  to  elicit  the  truth 
and  the  facts  and  know  what  we  are  do- 
ing. I  think  that  would  have  been  much 
better. 

I  doubt  seriously  if  there  would  have 
been  any  declaration  of  war  if  the  facts 
had  been  on  the  table  and  we  knew  what 
we  were  doing. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  it  is  un- 
questionable that  the  war  in  Vietnam  is 
no  less  a  war  because  it  has  not  been 
declared. 

I  think  that  counting  our  casualties 
this  month,  they  will  exceed  the  total 
casualties  in  the  First  World  War.  mak- 
ing Vietnam  the  second  largest  foreign 
war  in  our  history.  Certainly,  it  is  as 
much  a  war  to  those  who  are  involved 
in  it.  even  though  it  remains  undeclared. 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  is  arguing  that  Congress,  under 
the  Constitution,  has  the  power  to  de- 
clare "war,  unless  the  President  decides 
that  CHie  war  shall  not  be  declared. 

I  am  quite  certain  that  the  Founding 
Fathers  didn't  mean  that  when  they  gave 
the  war  power  to  the  Congress,  because 
the  debate  at  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion turned  on  the  need  for  placing  such 
a  grave  decision  in  the  hands  of  many 
elected  representatives  rather  than  one 
man.  However  wise  he  may  be.  it  is  too 
much  power  to  entrust  with  one  man. 
This  was  the  conclusion  reached  by  the 
Pounding  Fathers.  This  was  the  result 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention. 

However,  the  Senator  argues  that  al- 
though Congress  has  the  power  to  declare 
war,  the  President  can  go  to  war  if  he 
decides  it  should  be  undeclared.  Such  a 
proposition  patently  circumvents  the 
Constitution,  and  I  think  there  is  no 
historical  support  for  such  an  argument. 
Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  think  the 
Senator  will  find  executive  decisionmak- 
ing in  this  field  over  the  last  40  or  50 
years. 

I  think  the  times  require,  very  possibly, 
that  we  restructure  the  constitutional 
process  in  this  day  and  age.  I  think  this 
makes  the  point  very  well,  because  some- 
times— and  I  think  the  Senator  would 
concede  this — it  is  conceivable  that  quick 
action  in  a  number  of  very  local  and 
seemingly  insignificant  crises  could  do  a 
great  deal  to  head  off  something  worse 
or  much  larger  happening. 

When  it  becomes  a  wrong  action,  it 
becomes  a  great  mistake  that  has  been 
made.  When  it  goes  right,  we  do  not 
hear  more  about  it. 

Berlin  worked  very  well.  The  stopping 
of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  went  very 
well.  It  did  not  involve  action  by  the 
Senate.  Yet,  the  President  was  Just  as 
free  to  decide  whether  to  shoot  foreign 
vessels  going  to  Cuba. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  two 
Illustrations  given  are  not  pertinent  to 
the  pending  resolution.  In  the  first  place, 
the  Berlin  defense  was  a  responsibility 
we  assumed  under  the  NATO  Alliance 
and  under  agreements  made  at  the  end 
of  the  Second  World  War. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Except  that  it  would  com- 
mit us  to  war. 

Mr.   CHURCH.   But   our  position   in 


Berlin  and  Western  Europe  was  taken 
under  a  treaty  obligation  which,  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate,  as  the  Constitution 
prescribes,  whereas  in  the  second  case 
the  President  was  obviously  acting  in  the 
immediate  defense  of  the  Nation,  be- 
cause of  the  couvert  establishment  by 
the  Russians  of  large  missile  bases  in 
Cuba  which  constituted  a  threat  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States. 

Neither  case  conflicts  with  the  pur- 
pose or  intent  of  the  pending  resolution. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  made  a  suggestion  with  refer- 
ence to  a  restructuring.  Does  the  Senator 
contemplate  offering  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  to  deal  with  the 
question? 

Mr.  McGEE.  No.  I  am  not  proposing  an 
amendment.  I  am  suggesting  that  it 
mieht  be  more  in  order  from  the  Sena- 
tor's point  of  view  and  from  the  stand- 
point of  what  he  is  proposing  here. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  not  my  point 
of  view.  I  am  not  proposing  to  do  it.  But 
if  the  Senator  believes  it  would  be  a  more 
effective  move  by  way  of  a  constitutional 
amendment.  I  would  be  very  Interested  to 
see  it. 

I  have  no  idea  of  doirjg  it.  I  think  the 
present  constitutional  provision  on  this 
point  is  certainly  adequate  if  we  would 
live  up  to  it.  What  I  object  to  is  the  fact 
that  we  have  departed  from  it.  As  I  say, 
I  share  the  blame  along  with  many  other 
Senators  for  not  really  asserting  the 
Senates  proper  role  in  the  matter. 

I  am  not  blaming  the  President  or  any- 
one else.  I  am  saying  that  this  is  the 
pioper  way  we  should  go  about  it. 

Mr.  McGEE.  With  all  due  respect  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  this  conflict,  I 
realize  that  students  of  constitutional 
history  and  political  science  are  divided 
on  this.  My  suggestion  is  that  such  a  step 
might  be  in  order.  I  do  not  know.  I  am 
inclined  for  the  opposite  reasons  to  think 
it  is  not  necessary,  as  the  Senator  knows. 
However,  maybe  this  is  what  the  Senate 
ought  to  be  focusing  on. 

I  noticed  in  an  article  in  a  very  recent 
issue  of  the  New  Republic  that  Hans 
Morgenthau.  for  example,  makes  a  very 
strong  case  for  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  foreign  poUcy.  saying  that  in 
the  emergence  of  our  (Constitution  and 
its  interpretation  there  is  almost  noth- 
ing that  the  President  cannot  do  except 
to  declare  war,  but  that  he  can  erode  the 
congressiorud  option  in  the  field  of  war 
by  acts  in  which  he  can  commit  troops. 
He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  suggest  that 
In  the  Tonkin  Gulf  joint  resolution,  if 
Congress  had  voted  against  the  joint  res- 
olution, the  President  would  have  had 
other  commitments  he  could  have  under- 
taken. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Did  he  say  he  was 
opposed  to  the  passage  of  the  resolution'' 
Mr.  McGEE.  No.  I  am  talking  about 
the  power  In  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Did  Mr.  Morgen- 
thau say  that  he  was  opposed  to  the 
passage  of  the  resolution? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Let  me  read  exactly  what 
he  had  to  say  about  the  resolution. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  want  the 
whole  article. 
Mr.  McGEE.  I  will  read  two  sentences. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Was  his  conclusion 


in  the  article  that  he  thought  It  was  a 
resolution  that  should  be  passed? 
Mr.  McGEE.  On  page  18  he  said: 
RMolutlon  85  Is  not  an  appropriate  Instru- 
ment for  adjusting  our  real  balance  of  pow- 
er In  foreign  policy  between  the  President 
and  the  Congress. 

His  conclusion  is  that  it  might  serve  a 
political  use. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  He  was  in  favor  of 
its  passage? 

Mr.  McGEE.  As  a  political  instrument. 
He  thought  it  was  ridioulous  as  an  instru- 
ment in  restoring  balance,  which  he  said 
was  never  there,  was  not  intended  to  be 
there,  and  is  not  a  part  implicit  In  the 
Constitution  itself. 

I  am  not  quarreling  even  with  his  con- 
clusion. He  wants  to  make  sure  that  we 
are  moving  in  the  right  areas  and  doubts 
that  we  are. 

Resolution  85  will  not  achieve  the  pur- 
pose that  he  thinks  we  ought  to  be  ad- 
dressing ourselves  to.  and  likewise  it  may 
even  introduce  some  unintended  impli- 
cations. However,  I  will  develop  those  in 
a  speech  a  little  later.  I  do  not  want  to 
take  the  time  of  the  Senator  now. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  did 
the  Senator  say  that  he  would  not  really 
quarrel  with  Mr.  Morgenthau'd  con- 
clusion which  Is  that  It  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  pass  resolution  85? 

Mr.  McGEE.  No.  I  did  not  quarrel  with 
his  conclusion  that  In  his  judgment  reso- 
lution 85  was  only  a  political  crutch  that 
had  nothing  to  do  with  restoring  power 
under  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  This  is  a  politi- 
cal body.  I  do  not  say  that  I  quarrel 
with  that.  I  said  only  that  I  was  not 
seeking  to  change  the  Constitution.  It 
was  not  a  matter  of  engaging  in  an  aca- 
demic argument.  I  was  seelung  to  change 
the  attitude  of  Members  of  the  Senate. 
I  hope  that  future  executives  and  also 
foreign  countries  will  realize  this.  I 
think  that  would  be  most  Important. 

I  would  judge  that  Mr.  Morgenthau, 
having  said  he  thought  it  would  achieve 
that  political  purpose,  v/ould  vote  for  this 
resolution  if  he  were  a  Member  of  this 
body. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Now  we  are  speaking  of 
the  words. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator 
brought  it  up.  I  have  read  the  article.  My 
idea  was  that  he  was  In  favor  of  the 
resolution,  which  is  the  important  thing. 
What  we  are  dealing  with  here  now  is. 
Are  we  for  or  against  the  resolution? 

Mr.  McGEIE.  That  is  not  what  we  were 
discussing  at  this  point. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  inviting  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  to  bring  in  a 
constitutional  amendment  which  would 
meet  Mr.  Morgenthau 's  Idea  of  what 
should  be  done. 

I  do  not  say  the  Constitution  is  per- 
fect. There  may  well  be  some  way  to 
make  it  better.  I  do  not  happen  to  know 
what  that  way  is  right  now. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  do  not  know  what  that 
way  l3.  I  think  we  may  even  be  groping 
for  it  and  hoping  that  somehow,  in  our 
exchange,  we  can  shed  a  little  more  light 
on  this.  We  all  like  to  think  that  we  make 
some  contribution  in  that  way.  We  may 
not.  But  I  do  think  that  we  do  not  ad- 
dress ourselves  to  that  question  by  avoid- 
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Ing  the  central  Issue  that  has  been 
bandied  about  here  this  afternoon  in  our 
colloquy.  ,       . 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  not  trying  to 
avoid  any  Issue.  I  do  not  know  what  is- 
sue I  am  avoiding. 

Mr  McGEE.  We  were  talking  about 
the  powers  of  the  President  in  foreign 
policy  and  about  how  the  Constitution 
had  become  warped  and  thrust  out  c^ 
balance  of  executive  power  and  this  sort 

of  thing. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  did  not  say  the 
Constitution  was  warped— what  concerns 
me  Is  the  use  of  It  by  the  President  and 
ourselves.  The  Constitution  on  this  point, 
I  think,  still  stands. 

Mr  McGEE.  That  begs  the  question 
again,  for  the  simple  reason  that  those 
of  us  who  disagree  with  the  chairman 
on  this  particular  Issue  believe  that  there 
has  been  no  straining  of  the  Constitu- 
tion or  no  abuse  of  the  Constitution 
through  some  of  the  executive  decisions 
that  have  been  made,  that  they  are  en- 
tirely in  order  under  the  Constitution. 

The  question  really  is.  Is  it  wise  in 
times  as  difficult  as  these,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  has  said,  to  repose  that 
much  responslbUity  with  the  President? 
There  may  be  some  other  option. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  the  Senator 
really  believe  that  the  kind  of  commit- 
ment we  have  with  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment Is  correct,  that  It  should  have  been 
made  as  It  was,  as  an  Executive  agree- 
ment—not only  an  Executive  agreement 
but  also  a  secret  Executive  agreement — 
and  that  Congress  should  not  have 
known  anything  about  some  of  those  pro- 
visions? Does  the  Senator  really  believe 
that? 

Mr.  McGBE.  I  am  no  apologist  for  the 
Spanish  Treaty.  I  think  that  was  a 
flagrant  case  of  abuse. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thought  the  Sen- 
ator just  said  it  had  not  been  abused. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  think  that  was  a  fla- 
grant case  of  abuse. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  difficulty  in 
following  the  Senator. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  am  saying  that  we  are 
trying  to  find  a  procedure  for  coping 
with  the  kind  of  problem  to  which  the 
resolution  purports  to  address  itself.  I 
am  only  suggesting  that  the  resolution, 
in  my  Judgment,  does  not  seem  to  get  at 
the  root  of  the  problem.  Whether  it  takes 
a  constitutional  amendment,  I  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  would  be  glad  to 
have  a  suggestion  from  the  Senator  as  to 
how  to  Improve  it.  I  am  a  man  of  very 
limited  capabilities.  I  have  done  the  best 
I  can.  I  welcome  the  Senator's  con- 
tribution. If  he  can  think  of  something, 
he  can  offer  it  next  Monday  as  a  substi- 
tute, and  I  will  listen  to  it  with  great 
interest. 

Mr.  McGEE.  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming,  I  rather  was  iin- 
pressed  with  the  conclusion  that  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  reached  in  1961. 
I  thought  the  chairman  had  turned  out 
an  excellent  piece  on  the  question  of 
executive  power  In  foreign  policy.  I  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  the  Senator  has 
changed  his  mind  on  this,  but  let  me  read 
into  the  Record  what  I  think  is  per- 
suasive In  these  times.  This  Is  from  the 
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article  In  the  Cornell  Law  Quarterly,  In 
1961,  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee: 
I  wonder  whether  the  time  has  not  ar- 
rived, or  Indeed  already  passed,  when  we 
must  give  the  Executive  a  measure  of  power 
In  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs  that  we 
have  hitherto  Jealously  withheld. 

Then  a  second  pungent  paragraph: 
The  source  of  an  effective  foreign  policy 
under  our  system  Is  PresldenUal  power.  This 
proposition,  valid  in  our  own  time.  Is  certain 
to  become  more,  rather  than  less,  compelling 
in  the  decades  ahead.  The  pre-eminence  of 
Presidential  leadership  overrides  the  most 
logical  and  ingenious  administrative  and 
organizational  schemes. 

I  mention  these  because  I  think  they 
are  thoughtful.  They  may  turn  out  in 
hindsight  to  be  wrong  conclusions,  but 
I  was  impressed  by  them.^  - 
In  that  article  It  was  also  suggested: 
It  Is  highly  unlikely  that  we  can  success- 
fully execute  a  long-range  program  for  the 
taming,  or  containing,  of  todays  aggressive 
and  revolutionary  forces  by  continuing  to 
leave  vast  and  vital  decision-making  powers 
in  the  hands  of  a  decentralized,  independent- 
minded,  and  largely  parochlal-mlnded  body 
of  legislators. 

I  assume  that  means  the  Senate. 
In  that  article  the  Senator  put  his 
finger  on  what  I  believe  is  a  basic  prob- 
lem here.  It  may  be  that  we  have  to  end 
up  following  the  procedure  that  he  Is 
advocating  at  this  moment,  but  I  do  not 
think  we  should  Jump  Into  what  he  ad- 
vocates now  without  carefully  pondering 
what  he  advocated  In  1961.  I  think  it 
makes  good  political  science  sense.  It  was 
a  thoughtful  piece  in  depth,  in  my  Judg- 
ment. That  is  the  reason  why  I  believe 
those  statements  belong  at  this  point  In 
the  dialog. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  Is  perfectly  proper 
for  the  Senator  to  put  it  Into  the  dialog. 
Of  course,  I  am  not  a  professor  of  con- 
stitutional law.  I  am  a  politician  In  the 
Senate.  Under  the  circumstances  of  that 
time  and  the  clrciunstances  of  the  Mid- 
dle East  resolution— If  I  recall  correctly, 
I  opposed  that  resolution— I  believe  I 
voted  against  It.  Actually  I  may  have 
been  absent  at  the  time,  but  had  a  pair 
against  It.  If  my  memory  Is  correct,  I 
was  against  it. 

However,  I  did  state  what  the  Senator 
has  read,  and  under  the  circumstances 
of  that  time  I  felt  that  it  was  correct.  We 
had   then   a   President   who   was   very 
reluctant  to  exercise  Executive  power  and 
had  been  all  during  that  period.  He  was 
almost  the  opposite  In  his  approach  to 
the  exercise  of  power,  as  a  President, 
from  the   one  In  the  office   when  the 
present  resolution  was  Introduced.   Of 
course,  as  the  Senator  knows,  the  cii- 
cumstances    under    which    we    operate 
often,  as  of  a  given  time,  influence  a 
judgment.  However,  in  view  of  the  ex- 
perience of  the  relatively  quiescent  period 
of  President  Elsenhower  and  the  very 
active  period  under  President  Johnson, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  I  have  changed 
my  mind  as  to  which  is  the  more  danger- 
ous to  the  welfare  of  the  country.  The 
restraining  Influence  of  Congress  upon 
an  overactive  and  overambitlous  Presi- 
dent Is  the  much  safer  course  for  the 
country.  ^  ^. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  very  much  respect  the 
acciunulation  of  the  record  that  would 


prompt  a  change,  because  I  think  the 
ability  to  change  one's  mind  is  a  measure 
of  positive  outlook  on  that. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  not  only  the 
changing  of  the  mind  but  also  the  cir- 
cumstances that  surrounded  and  were 
in  existence  at  the  time  of  those  state- 
ments. 

I  would  say  that  I  have  often  been 
questioned  not  only  on  this  particular 
point,  but  on  others,  by  people  of  differ- 
ent views;  but,  as  men  dealing  with  spe- 
cific issues  that  come  before  a  body  such 
as  this,  I  think  we  always  have  to  make 
our  Judgments  in  the  light  of  the  circum- 
stances as  of  the  time  the  judgment  is 
made.  This  is  true  of  all  kinds  of  Issues- 
some  of  them  the  most  controversial  of 
recent  years,  such  as  racial  problems, 
and  so  forth.  The  condjtlons  change  and 
the  legislature  changes,  and  the  law  itself 

is  changed.  .^  ^  ^v.  * 

But  in  this  case  I  do  not  see  that  that 
has  any  particular  relevance  to  this 
resolution  and  the  circumstances  with 
which  we  are  now  confronted. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point?  I  wish  to 
make  an  observation  and   then   ask   a 

question.  

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  earlier  in 
the  coUoquy  I  beUeve  an  article  by  Hans 
Morgenthau  was  referred  to,  and  it  was 
stated  that  he  approved  of  this  resolu- 
tion as  a  poll  teal  matter;  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  said  that  was  one 
thing,  but  the  fact  remained  that  the 
resolution  could  not  change  the  Consti- 
tution, which  is  correct. 

I  believe  the  purpose  of  fie  resolution 
is  a  poUtlcal  one;  that  is  to  say.  we  would 
hope  its  passage  would  help  to  create  a 
new  congressional  attitude  toward 
foreign  policy. 

I  have  a  speech  which  I  intended  to 
deUver  this  afternoon.  We  have  reached 
the  witching  hour.  It  is  10  minutes  after 
5.  In  the  course  of  that  speech,  I  was 
going  to  make  these  remarks: 

What,  one  may  ask,  could  be  expected 
to  come  of  a  new  congressional  attitude 
toward  foreign  policy?  First,  one  may 
hope  that  it  would  encourage  the  Con- 
gress to  show  the  same  healthy  skep- 
ticism toward  Presidential  requests  per- 
taining to  foreign  relations  that  it  shows 
toward  Presidential  recommendations  in 
the  domestic  field.  One  may  hope  that 
the  Congress  hereafter  would  exercise  its 
own  judgment  as  to  when  haste  is  nec- 
essary and  when  it  is  not.  One  may  hope 
that,  in  considering  a  resolution  such  as 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution,  the  Con- 
gress would  hereafter,  state  as  explicitly 
as  possible  the  nature  and  purpose  of 
any  military  action  to  be  taken  and, 
more  Important  still,  that  it  would  make 
it  absolutely  clear  that  the  resolution  was 
an  act  of  authorization,  granting  the 
President  specific  powers  which  he  would 
not  otherwise  possess.  One  may  hope,  fi- 
nally,  that  the  Congress  would  never 
again  forget  that  its  responsibility  for 
upholding  the  Constitution  includes  the 
obligation  to  preserve  its  own  constitu- 
tional authority. 

In  other  words,  I  think  this  whole 
exercise  is  for  the  purpose  of  defining 
the  constitutional  issue,  of  reasserting 
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the  phlloaophy  underlylnc  the  division 
of  power,  and  to  reafflim  th«t  propoel^ 
tion.  Otherwise,  the  debate  would  have 
no  purpose.  But  If  the  debate  does  serve 
that  purpose,  and  If  it  resxilts  in  the 
approval  of  the  resolution  pending,  then 
I  think  in  the  future  the  Senate  will  be 
much  more  inclined  to  take  seriously  the 
constitutional  responsibility  that  I  be- 
lieve rests  In  this  body  In  foreign  policy 
matters. 

If  this  is  a  political  purpose,  why  this 
is  a  political  body,  and  it  is  a  relevant 
purpose,  indeed,  in  my  Judgment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  Presldwit,  I 
hope  the  Senator  will  not  give  his  speech 
today.  It  is  now  10  minutes  after  5.  I 
hope  he  will  save  his  speech  until  to- 
morrow, when  there  will  be  better  at- 
tendance. The  Senator  has  paid  so  much 
attention  to  this  matter  and  he  had  so 
much  to  contribute  to  it  in  committee 
that  if  it  does  not  prejudice  his  plans  too 
much,  I  would  hope  he  would  save  his 
speech  tatd  deliver  it  tomorrow  or  on 
MendajiK,-- 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  have  the  problem  of 
having  already  released  the  text  of  the 
speech  to  the  press.  I  would  be  happy  to 
put  it  over  until  later,  perhaps  tomorrow, 
with  the  understanding  that  I  have  al- 
ready authorized  its  use  today. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  anticipated  we 
would  get  on  to  this  matter  earlier.  Tlie 
majority  leader  did  not  realize  how  long 
the  previous  matter  would  take. 

Mr.    CHURCH.    By    all    forecasts.    It 
looked  as  if  there  would  be  ample  time. 
Mr.  McGE£.  I  thought  it  was  coming 
up  last  Monday. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  shall  comply  with  the 
request  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
and  put  it  over,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  press  already  has  the  text  and 
they  are  free  to  use  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wish  to  make  one 
further  comment  with  respect  to  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming, 
because  I  now  recollect  more  of  my 
previous  attitude.  I  refer  to  my  attitude 
toward  what  was  called  the  Middle  Elast 
resolution.  Those  resolutions  were,  in 
effect,  and  I  believe  drawn  that  way, 
very  much  like  the  Gulf  of  Tbnkln  resolu- 
tion. They  were  to  give  approval  In  ad- 
vance— not  a  grant  in  authority,  but  ap- 
proval in  advance — to  do  anything  the 
President  wished  to  do. 

As  I  recall.  I  said  it  was  a  bad  practice. 
If  the  President  had  authority,  and  If 
he  thought  there  was  a  threat  to  the 
security  of  this  coimtry,  he  should  act 
and  take  the  chance  of  not  having  con- 
sideration by  Congress  before  the  fact, 
but  after  the  fact.  He  had  to  do  what- 
ever he  thought  it  was  his  duty  to  do, 
and  then  we  could  Judge  whether  or  not 
that  was  In  the  Nations  interest.  In 
other  words,  we  would  be  free  to  say 
whatever  we  had  to  say  about  it.  That  is 
one  of  the  things  I  said.  I  do  not  recall 
I  said  absolutely  he  knew  he  had  the 
authority  to  do  what  he  intended.  I  did 
not  know  what  he  intended  to  do  at 
that  time. 

I  think  a  similar  argument  was  raised 
by  the  former  Senator  from  Oregon 
with  regard  to  the  Formosa  resolution. 
At  that  time  I  believe  I  voted  for  the 
Formosa  resolution.  But  by  the  time  the 
next  one  came  around  I  had  had  a  chanoe 


to  look  into  the  matter  and  I  voted 
against  it  because  I  felt  we  should  not 
be  asked  to  give  approval  in  advance. 

If  he  has  the  authority  the  Constitu- 
tion gives  him — and  It  is  up  to  him  to 
decide — the  authority  and  Judgment  as 
to  whether  the  situation  warranted  ac- 
tion were  his.  To  require  him  to  take 
that  chance  makes  him  more  re^wnsi- 
ble  than  if  we  give  a  blank  check  in 
advance.  I  think  that  is  still  true.  If  he 
has  to  answer  for  his  actions  without  a 
blank  check  or  approval  in  advance  he 
will  be  a  lot  more  careful  how  he  uses 
it.  I  am  not  too  clear  as  to  exactly  what  I 
said,  but  I  would  be  glad  to  look  it  up 
if  the  Senator  wishes. 

Mr.  McGEE.  My  point  in  mentioning 
these  particular  paragraphs  from  the 
chairman's  article  in  1961  is  not  to  quote 
him  against  himself  at  all.  It  is  that  it 
seems  to  me  it  was  drawn  at  a  far  calmer 
moment  and  drawn  so  articulately  that 
it  says  it  better  than  I  can  and  what  it 
says  is  important 

This  other  paragraph,  I  notice,  bears 
upon  what  we  were  Just  talking  about, 
l^e  chairman  has  serious  misgivings 
about  increasing  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent. I  am  mindful  of  the  point  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  raised  and  which  he 
raises  in  greater  detail  In  his  speech: 

The  enbuicem«at  of  president  power  la, 
as  I  have  said,  a  disagreeable  and  danger- 
otu  prospect.  It  Is  seen  to  be  a  compelling 
necessity,  however,  when  set  against  the  al- 
ternative of  tnunoblUty  which  can  only  lead 
to  consequences  inuneasurabiy  more  dis- 
agreeable  and   dangerous. 

I  think  this  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem of  where  we  lodge  responsibility  is 
the  real  question  with  which  we  are  try- 
ing to  come  to  grips.  We  think  the  deci- 
sionmaking power  could  be  exercised  by 
this  body.  I  shall  make  a  speech  in  which 
I  shall  point  out  how  I  think  the  Sen- 
ate can  recover  a  strong  role  in  foreign 
policy.  I  shall  raise  doubts  about 
whether  this  is  the  way  to  succeed.  I 
would  be  inclined  to  think  one  of  the 
reasons  the  Senate  lost  some  of  its  au- 
thority is  that  we  have  not  asserted 
ourselves  in  the  positive  way  available 
to  us.  I  do  not  see  how  we  aid  the 
strengthening  of  the  role  of  this  body  by 
hiding  behind  Senate  Resolution  85.  I 
think  it  does  nothing  to  insure  that  the 
Senate  is  going  to  act  in  meaningful  and 
relevant  wajrs.  So  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned in  the  Senate,  our  role  in  foreign 
policy  Is  whatever  we  say  *t  Is,  really. 
Whatever  we  are  really  to  work  at  and 
do,  that  is  it.  I  think  these  colloquies  il- 
lustrate that  we  are  intending  to  assert 
an  interest,  a  responsibility,  and.  hope- 
fully, some  foresight  in  looking  down 
the  road  ahead  of  us,  rather  than  spend- 
ing all  our  time  in  the  past  In  terms 
of  things  which  have  gone  before:  al- 
though I  understand  they  do  give  us 
guidelines,  so  that  we  can  learn  from 
past  mistakes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  All  this,  in  a  sense, 
is  an  assertion  that  we  will  play  that 
part.  That  is  what  it  really  amounts  to. 

Mr.  McGEE.  If  we  are  going  to  termi- 
nate our  colloquy  this  evening,  we  can 
resume  it  tomorrow,  I  take  it? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes.  I  look  forward  to 
it  with  great  expectation. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  will  do  so  after 


hearing  the  leader  of  the  minority  and 
several  others.  I  anticipate,  after  that, 
that  there  will  be  considerable  opportu- 
nity to  continue  this  debate. 

Having  been  standing  here  a  long  time, 
I  am  quite  willing  to  call  it  a  day,  if  the 
Senator  is. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  am  willing  to  do  so.  I 
want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  my 
chairman 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  will  resume  to- 
morrow, then. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  want  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  chairman  for  his  pa- 
tience for  indulging  this  rather  tortuous 
and  detailed  debate 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No,  it  is  not  tortu- 
ous at  all.  That  is  what  debate  is  for. 
The  Senator  is  doing  exactly  what  I 
favor;  namely,  discussion  of  the  issues 
involved.  I  would  feel  disappointed  if  the 
Senator  did  not  engage  in  it. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  we  delayed  tak- 
ing this  up  at  the  Senator's  request,  for 
nearly  a  month,  in  order  that  he  could 
be  here.  I  am  very  glad  that  we  did  that 
and  the  Senator  is  here  now  and  is  doing 
exactly  what  he  should  do  as  a  good 
Senator. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Let  me  hasten  to  add  that 
I  was  here  for  a  couple  of  months  when 
we  were  able  to  act  on  it,  but  we  did  not 
do  so.  

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  would  hope  that  we 
could  be  here  when  we  finally  can  debate 
this  at  length. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  did 
request  that  we  take  it  up  before,  but  It 
Just  happened  to  conflict  with  some  of 
his  engagements  at  home,  which  Is  quite 
natural. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  may  I  Inquire  of 
the  Chair  if  there  has  already  been  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  to  ad- 
journ and  reconvene  tomorrow? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  has  a  standing  order 
to  convene  tomorrow  at  11  o'clock  ajn. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Well  then,  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
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THE  QUEST  FOR  PEACE 
Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President— 

Our  foreign  poBcy  must  be  clear,  consist- 
ent and  confident.  This  means  that  It  must 
be  the  product  of  genuine,  continuous  co- 
<^>eraUon  between  the  executive  and  the 
legislative  branches  of  this  Government.  It 
must  be  developed  and  directed  In  the  spirit 
of  true  bipartisanship. 

With  these  words,  Mr.  President,  our 
34th  President,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower, 
addressed  our  Nation  upon  his  taking  the 
oath  of  office  in  January  of  1953. 

The  key  word  in  this  statement  of  for- 
eign policy  as  it  applies  to  us  here  in  tJie 
Senate,  Mr.  President,  is  "cooperation" — 
the  cooperation  that  has  existed  between 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches 
and  the  character  of  our  traditional  for- 
eign poUcy  that  partisanship  stops  at 
the  water's  edge. 

Today.  Mr.  Piesident.  we  are  being 
called  to  act  upon  a  resolution.  This 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  purports 
to  clarify  the  term  national  cwnmit- 
ment "  which  It  says  has  become  ob- 
scured in  recent  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  record  my 
opposition  to  this  resolution  because  I 
believe  the  exact  opposite  effect  will  re- 
sult from  its  passage. 

I  have  examined  the  report  submitted 
by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  <Mr. 
FULBRIGHT) ,  chairman  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  and  I  find 
several  items  there  which  disturb  me  a 

great  deal.  ,....., 

Before  I  get  into  that,  however,  I  think 
It  is  important  that  we  note  the  differ- 
ence between  what  this  resolution  is  sup- 
posed to  do  and  what  it  appears  to  do. 
I  have  already  stated  the  prima  facie 
objective  of  the  resolution,  but  I  wonder 
if  that  is  the  real  objective.  Why  is  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  so  concerned  over  this 
matter  at  this  juncture?  I  am  not  quite 
able  to  fathom  the  differences  in  the 
current  situation  and  that  of  say,  1964, 
when  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  was 
brought  before  this  body  by  the  same 
distinguished  Senator. 

I  am  aware  of  the  defense  presented 
in  the  committee  report  accompanying 
this  resolution;  but  I  also  find  the  de- 
fense to  be  somewhat  deficient  in  im- 
portant areas,  as  well  as  giving  rise  to 
some  fairly  basic  questions.  So.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, perhaps  it  is  best  that  we  turn  our 
attention  to  this  report. 

COMMITTEK   RXPOaX 

In  my  -consideration  of  the  merits  of 
this  resolution,  the  first  question  which 
came  to  mind  was:  How  does  this  res- 
olution propose  to  deal  with  such  a 
situation  as  was  presented  during  July 
and  August  of  1964,  commonly  referred 
to  as  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  incident? 

Mr.  President,  I  was  not  in  the  Senate 
at  that  time.  My  good  friend  and  col- 


league frwn  Arizona.  Barry  Goldwater 
was  busily  engaged  in  pursuing  the  Pres- 
idency and  I  in  attempting  to  attain  his 
seat  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  think  it  prob- 
ably pertinent  to  recognize  that  the 
actions  we  are  talking  about,  relating  to 
the  Tonkin  incident,  must  be  considered 
against  the  background  of  an  incum- 
bent Piesident  who  was  planning  his 
campaign  for  that  fall,  and  the  fact  that 
we  were  not  nearly  so  deeply  committed 
in  men  and  material  in  Vietnam  as  we 
are  now. 

As  an  aside,  it  must  be  noted  that  even 
while  President  Johnson  was  making  a 
speech  in  Akron,  Ohio,  saying: 

We  are  not  about  to  send  American  boys 
9.0(X)  or  10,000  miles  away  from  home  to  do 
what  Asian  boys  ought  to  be  doing  for  them- 
selves. 

It  was  evident  to  many  others,  includ- 
ing my  colleague  from  Arizona,  that  the 
war  could  not  be  won  there — indeed  even 
continued— without  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  our  outpouring  of  resources.  He 
had  the  courage  to  stick  to  this  even 
though  it  was  unpopular. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  make  the 
charge  that  there  were  those  who  de- 
liberately turned  their  eyes  away  from 
the  facts  on  that  occasion  here  in  the 
Senate.  There  may  have  been  a  political 
blind  spot  here  or  there,  but  essentially 
I  am  sure  everyone  was  trying  to  do  what 
he  thought  to  be  right.  My  point  is  that 
while  the  evidence  which  was  presented 
here— and  I  have  gone  through  the  Rec- 
ord to  see  for  myself  what  the  Record 
revealed — was  presented  sincerely,  there 
were  those,  including  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  I  believe  who 
took  a  different  position. 

I  bring  this  up  here  now,  Mr.  President, 
merely  to  point  out  that  once  the  doc- 
trine of  f  allibUity  has  been  accepted— the 
possibility  that  they  may  be  wrong  again 
must  not  be  ruled  out. 

The  items  in  the  text  that  concern  me, 
Mr.  President,  are  those  places  where  the 
committee  report  seems  to  take  great 
pains  over  a  relatively  simple  semantic 
difference.  As  an  example:  On  page  23  of 
the  committee  report  which  deals  with 
the  Tonkin  resolution,  there  are  these 
words: 

More  ImporUnt,  however,  than  what  was 
thought  about  the  war  power  was  the  pau- 
city of  thought  about  It  .  .  .  Although  the 
language  of  the  resoluUon  (Tonkin)  lends 
Itself  to  the  interpretation  that  Congress  was 
consenting  In  advance  to  a  full-scale  war  In 
Asia  should  the  President  think  It  necessary, 
that  was  not  the  expectation  of  Congress  at 
the  time. 


I  do  not  understand  this  construction 
In  the  report,  Mr.  President,  when  I  look 
at  the  preceding  page — page  22 — of  the 
report. 

In  reading  the  debate,  I  came  across 
this  quotation  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  volume  110,  part  14,  page  18409. 
It  seemed  clear  to  me  then.  It  seems  clear 
to  me  now.  I  cannot  understand  why  it 
is  not  clear  to  the  others. 

How  can  one  say  there  was  a  "paucity" 
of  thought  about  the  war  power  question 
when  possibly  half  of  the  debate  on  this 
subject  on  August  5  and  6  dealt  with  this 
very  question?  How  can  one  say  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  was  not  clear  when  the 


distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
expressed  that  intent  and  expectation? 
May  I  quote  from  the  Record  : 
Mr.  Cooper.  We  confirm  the  power  that 
the  President  now  has  to  defend  our  forces 
against  an  immediate  attack. 

Mr.  PCLBRIGHT.  We  are  in  effect  approving 
of  his  use  of  the  powers  that  he  has.  That 
is  the  way  I  feel  about  It. 

Mr  Cooper.  Then,  looking  ahead,  if  the 
President  decided  that  It  was  necessary  to 
use  such  force  as  could  lead  into  war,  we 
will  give  that  authority  by  this  resolution? 
Mr.  PUI.BRIGHT.  That  is  the  way  I  would 
Interpret  It.  .  .  . 

It  concerns  me,  Mr.  President,  that 
almost  this  same  exchange  is  presented 
on  page  22  of  the  committee  report,  and 
then  page  23  says  there  was  a  "paucity" 
of  congressional  thought  about  the  reso- 
lution, and  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  who  is  a  most  able 
scholar,  faUs  to  recognize  his  own  inter- 
pretation of  the  "expectation"  of  Con- 
gress. I  am  sure  the  Senator  can  answer 
that   everyone   was   "hoping"— in   that 
sense  of  expectation— that  a  war  would 
not  ensue;  but  I  hardly  believe  that  it 
is  accurate  for  the  report  to  give  the 
impression  that  the  Tonkin  resolution 
was  passed  without  Congreap.  in  effect, 
knowing  what  it  was  doing.  I  believe  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky  s 
(Mr  Cooper)  questions  on  that  point  do 
not  permit  such  a  semantical  evasion. 
Everyone  "hoped"  a  war  would  not  hap- 
pen, but  no  one  "knew"  that  it  would 
not  The  resolution  was  undertaken— as 
the  Record  shows— with  the  full  under- 
standing that  the  President  had  such 
power  should  he  choose  to  use  it.  In  fact, 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  immediately 
makes  the  point: 

If  a  situation  later  developed  In  which  we 
thought  the  approval  should  be  withdrawn, 
it  could  be  withdrawn  by  concurrent  reso- 
lution. That  is  the  reason  for  the  third 
section. 

I  am  sure  the  distinguished  Senator 
who  served  for  many  years  on  the  bench 
knows  far  better  than  I,  that  the  section 
of  the  Record  I  have  quoted  would  be 
considered  its  legislative  history.  Such 
history  is  simply  not  subject  to  being 
reinterpreted  at  a  later  date  when  cir- 
cumstances are  neither  corroborative 
nor  convenient. 

MILrrARY    CIRCUMSTANCE  -• 

Another  argument  advanced  at  the 
time  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution 
was  this— again  I  quote  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Fxjlbright)  from  the 
Congressional  Record,  volume  110,  part 
14,  page  18410: 

Under  modern  conditions  of  warfare— and 
I  have  tried  to  describe  them,  including  the 
way  the  Second  World  War  developed— It  is 
necessary  to  anUclpate  what  may  occur. 
Things  move  so  rapidly  that  this  Is  the  way 
in  which  we  must  respond  to  the  new  de- 
velopments. That  Is  why  this  provision  Is 
necessary  or  Important. 


This  Mr.  President,  was  offered  as  the 
rationale  for  aUowing  the  President  some 
latitude  in  selecting  his  permissible  "con- 
stitutional"  responses  in  the  summer  of 
1964.  ,    ^ 

Now  I  have  looked,  and  looked  care- 
fully, in  the  committee  report  to  find 
evidence  of  the  advances  in  technology 
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that  eannd  th*  SeoAtor  to  shift  his  pmI- 
tkjn.  Sorely  th««  has  been  soBM  ehaiwe 
In  the  genand  attuaUoa  that  makes  the 
Senator  feel  that  now  It  Is  no  longer 
necessary  to  allow  the  incumbent  Pres- 
ident this  latitude.  Can  the  committee 
preeent  evldenoe  to  show  that  the  "thlncs 
which  move  so  rapidly"  in  1»«4.  roan 
more  slowly  now?  Is  the  Senator,  in  this 
report,  sunestlnv  it  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary to  anticipate  what  may  occur? 

I  reoocnlae  that  later  in  the  report 
there  is  some  reco«nltlon  given  to  the 
responsibility  the  President  has  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  to  respond  to  a  sudden 
attack  upon  the  United  States.  However, 
I  am  sure  proponents  of  this  resolution 
are  aware  of  the  widespread  interpreta- 
tion of  this  resolution  to  "handcuff"  the 
present  administration,  as  it  were,  to  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  McOm  makes  this  point 
well  in  his  minority  views  when  he  sajrs: 
BafknUaa*  of  the  Intent  of  Ita  sponaor*. 
Senate  ReMlutlon  85  U  already  being  inter- 
preted frofs  the  ouuide  ••  (a)  an  attack  on 
the  preceding  AdmlnlaUatton  for  ita  pollctee 
In  Vietnam,  (b)  a  warning  to  thu  and  fu- 
ture AttmlnUtratlons  In  the  aame  area,  and 
(c)  an  apology  for  the  unaucccMfui  efforu 
of  the  Senate  In  thwarting  prevloua  policy 
"mutakee". 

My  distinguished  colleague  from 
Wyoming  says: 

Tbe  impUcstlona  of  SenaU  Reaolutlon  8S 
are  heavily  laden  with  overtone*  of  neotaola- 
tlonlam. 

I  Just  note  this  in  passing  that  the 
committee  report,  ordered  to  be  printed 
April  16.  1969.  makes  the  first  public  use 
that  has  come  to  my  attention  of  the 
term  "neoisolationism"  as  used  by  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McOee). 
I  might  presume  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tlon  of  the  distinguished  chairman — 
who  professed  to  be  personally  wounded 
by  President  Nlxons  use  of  the  term 
"new  isolationists"  in  his  May  speech 
to  the  Air  Force  Academy — that  a  mem- 
ber of  his  own  committee,  and  his  own 
party,  apparently  used  the  term  some 
considerable  time  in  advance  of  the 
President. 


spooslMs  role  of  tbe  VA  Senate  1b  for- 
eign pottey." 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  states  It 
most  suoclDcUy  when  he  says  this  reso- 
lotlon  "appears  to  Invade  areas  of  re- 
sponsibility reserved  under  the  Constitu- 
tion for  the  President  alone." 
srzxo   wssm   hacts 

Finally,  the  committee  report  makes  a 
difference  which  it  characterizes  as  "use- 
ful." between  speed  and  haste  in  theee 
matters  of  great  Import. 

The  report  says  of  the  resolutions  re- 
garding Formosa,  the  Middle  East,  Cuba, 
and  tbe  Gulf  of  Tonkin  that  not  one  was 
a  matter  of  the  greatest  urgency,  and 
note  this  particularly.  Mr.  President — 
although  it  did  rwt  in  each  case  seem 
clear  at  that  time." 

Mr.  President,  that  sentence  should 
forever  be  inscribed  upon  some  silver 
plaque  in  defense  of  hindsight. 

If  I  interpret  the  logic  here  presented 
correctly,  we  shall  easily  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish whether  we  should  act  In  haste 
or  with  speed  if  we  can  simply  discover — 
in  advance.  Mr.  President — which  Items 
are  "matters  of  genuine  urgency,  even 
though  they  do  not  appear  so  at  the 
time." 

This  suggesU  to  me,  Mr.  President, 
that  we  are  being  called  upon  to  pass  a 
resolution  which  has  many  similarities 
to  the  ordinance  passed  by  a  small  town 
which  found  itself  in  the  dilemma  of  not 
having  enough  parking  spaces  on  main 
street.  The  problem  was  neatly  solved  by 
using  the  empty  spaces  reserved  in  front 
of  the  fireplugs,  with  the  provision  of 
course,  that  each  of  the  spaces  so  used 
"must  be  vacated  not  less  than  one-half 
hour  before  the  occurrence  of  any  Are." 
Perhaps  the  Senate  might  consider  in- 
stead a  restrictive  resolution  limiting  the 
power  of  the  President  to  act,  "except 
when  he  really  needs  to." 
cooraaanoN 


The  assistance  legtahttlve  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vh-glnla.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  11  AM 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  11  o'clock  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
5  o'clock  and  23  minutes  p jn. )  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Friday, 
June  20, 1969.  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


PaZStOCNTIAI.    AXTrHOETTT 

Mr.  President.  I  note  that  the  com- 
mittee report  has  this  sentence  on  page 
32: 

The  President,  aa  we  have  noted,  haa  un- 
challenged authority  to  reapond  to  a  sud- 
den attack  upon  the  United  SUtes. 

I  might  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  sweeping  and  all  inclusive  language 
of  Senate  Resolution  85  seems  to  be  a 
challenge  to  that  authority.  I  am  won- 
dering if  the  Senator  would  be  aunenable 
to  amendments  to  his  resolution  which 
spell  out  the  exclusions  to  which  he  re- 
fers in  the  committee  rejwrt. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  if 
the  intention  of  this  resolution  is  really 
to  solve  the  distinction  between  the 
powers  of  Congress  to  declare  war  and 
the  powers  of  the  President  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  we  are  not  likely  to  do 
it  in  a  seven-line  resolution  that  well 
may— in  the  words  of  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  "introduce  mischievous  ele- 
ments, inspire  misinterpretations,  and 
demean  both  the  high  office  of  the  Pree- 
Ident  it  the  United  States  and  the  re- 


To  return  to  my  first  and  paramount 
point,  Mr.  President.  I  wonder  whether 
the  sudden  concern  for  this  resolution  to 
properly  divide  the  powers  of  Congress 
and  the  President  in  these  most  im- 
portant areas  arises  out  of  a  change  in 
administration,  a  change  in  importance, 
a  change  in  temperament — if  you  will; 
rather  than  from  any  basic  need  to  re- 
define these  areas,  or  from  some  entirely 
new  development  in  either  technology  or 
diplomacy. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  the  words 
of  President  Eisenhower,  which  I  quoted 
to  begin  this  statement  be  considered 
carefully;  particularly  when  our  former 
President  laid  stress  upon  the  "coopera- 
tion" between  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches  of  Government. 

If  we  are  to  have  cooperation,  we  need 
to  debate  real  issues  upon  which  it  is 
possible  to  reach  an  understanding.  Let 
us  fort>ear  when  it  comes  to  creating  arti- 
ficial and  superficial  differences  which 
can  only  hinder  in  the  development  of  a 
foreign  policy  of  true  bipartisanship. 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  19,  1969: 

NAnoNAL  BtTBKAtr  or  Standasim 

Lewla  M.  Branacomb.  of  Colorado,  to  be 
Director  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards. 

VJB.  OtMVMlCT  JUDOC 

H.  Emory  Wldener.  Jr..  of  Virginia,  to  be 
VS.  dUtrlct  Judge  for  the  western  district 
of  Virginia,  vice  an  additional  poalUon  es- 
tablished by  UUe  28,  373 (b),  November  8. 
1»«7. 

VJS.  ArroaiTXT 
Wayman   O.   Sherrer,  of  Alabama,  to  be 
U.S.   attorney   for   the   northern   district  of 
Alabama  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Macon 
L.  Weaver. 

Evan  LeRoy  Hultman.  of  Iowa  to  be  VS. 
attorney  for  the  northern  district  of  Iowa, 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Asher  E. 
Schroeder. 

Robert  J.  Roth,  of  Kansas,  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  district  of  Kansas  for  the  term 
of  4  years,  vice  Newell  A.  George,  resigned. 
Donald  K.  Walter,  of  Louisiana,  to  be  VS. 
attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Louisiana 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Edward  L. 
Shabecn. 

U.S.  Maiwhal 
Lynn   A.    Davis,   of   Arkansas,   to   be   VS. 
marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  Arkansas 
for    the    term    of    4    years,    vice    Alfred    P. 
Henderson. 

Melvin  A.  Hove,  of  Iowa,  to  be  VS.  mar- 
shal for  the  northern  district  of  Iowa  for  the 
term  of  4  years,  vice  Covell  H.  Meek,  reUred. 
Denny  L.  Sampson,  of  Nevada,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Nevada  for  the 
term  of  4  years,  vice  Beverly  W.  Perkins. 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  June  18: 

DmOMATIC     AND     FOBZICM     SKBVICE 

Terence  A.  Todman.  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  Class  a.  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Republic  of  Chad. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virgins.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  at)sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACnNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  19,  1969: 
National   ABtoNAcncs   amb   Stack   CouMcn. 

WUUam  A.  Anders,  of  Oallfamla.  to  be  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary  of  tbe  National  AerotMUtlca 
and  Space  CX>udcU. 

OovssNoa  or  Ovaic 

Carlos  Garcia  Camacbo.  ot  Guam,  to  be 
Governor  of  Guam. 
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GovBtNoa  or  ths  Vnon*   Islands 
Melvin  H.  Evans,  of  the  Vlrgm  Islands,  to 
be  Governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

DBrABTICKNT    or    THE     T«KASt7aT 

John  R.  Petty,  of  New  York,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

K.  Martin  Worthy,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  General  Counsel  in  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury  (Chief  Counsel  for  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service). 

VrrESANS'   Administsation 
Donald  E.  Johnson,  of  Iowa,  to  be  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Rbnbootiation   Boabd 
William  Henry  Harrison,  of  Wyoming,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Renegotiation  Board. 

William  SchoU  Whitehead,  of  Virginia,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Renegotiation  Board. 
U.S.  dacrnr  Jtjdcc 
Oeorge  Harrold  Carswell,  of  Florida,  to  be 
-U.S.  circuit  Judge  for  the  Fifth  circuit. 
U.S.   District  Jttdqk 
David   W.   Williams,   of   California,    to   be 
U.S.  district  Judge  lor  the  central  district  of 
California.  | 


U.S.  CotntT  or  Customs  and  Patknt  Appeals 

Donald  E.  Lane,  of  tbe  Dlatrtct  of  Colum- 
bU,  to  be  Associate  judge,  U.S.  Court  of  Cus- 
toms and  Patent  Appeals. 

Depahtment  op  Justice 

Anthony  J.  P.  Parrls.  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  Texas 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Thomas  P.  Turley,  Jr.,  of  Tennessee,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Ten- 
nessee for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Lincoln  C.  Almond,  of  Rhode  Island,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Rhode  Island 
lor  the  term  of  4  years. 

David  J.  Cannon,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Wiscon- 
sin for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Dean  C.  Smith,  of  Washington,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Washing- 
ton for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Seagal  V.  Wheatley,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Texas  for 
the  term  of  4  years. 

John  L.  Bowers,  Jr.,  of  Tennessee,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Ten- 
nessee for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Otis  L.  Packwood,  of  Montana,  to  be  U.S. 


attorney  for  the  district  of  Montana  for  the 
term  of  4  years. 

Charles  E.  Robinson,  of  Washington,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  western  district  of 
Washington  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Oaetano  A.  Russo.  Jr.,  of  Connecticut,  to 
be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  Connec- 
ticut lor  the  term  of  4  years. 

Doroteo  R.  Baca,  of  New  Mexico,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  New  Mexico  for 
the  term  of  4   years. 

Royal  K.  Buttars,  of  Utah,  to  be  U.S.  mar- 
shal for  the  district  of  Utah  for  the  term  of  4 
years. 

J.  Pat  Madrid,  of  Arizona,  to  be  U.S.  mar- 
shal for  the  district  of  Arizona  Tor  the  term 
of  4  years. 

John  C.  Meiszner.  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  Illinois 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Oeorge  L.  Tennyson,  of  South  Dakota,  to 
be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  South 
Dakota  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Edward  J.  Michaels,  of  Delaware,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Delaware  for  the 
term  of  4  years. 

Christian  Hansen,  Jr..  of  Vermont,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  Vermont  for 
the  term  of  4  years. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Father  Vincent  F.  Hart,  National 
Chaplain,  Catholic  War  Veterans  of 
America,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  God  our  Father,  with  full  realization 
that  humility  is  the  virtue  of  the  realist, 
for  humility  is  truth,  and  pride,  the  vice 
of  the  unrealist.  the  self -deceiver,  we  the 
people  of  these  United  States  of  America 
beseech  You  to  lavish  at  all  times  the 
salutary  grace  of  realistic  truth  upon  this 
House  of  Representatives.  Wisdom  is  the 
final  fruit  of  humility  and  truth,  for  wis- 
dom Is  the  awareness  of  the  realities  of 
existence. 

Wisdom  is  the  inexhaustible  treasure 
to  men,  and  those  who  acquire  it  win 
God's  friendship,  commended  as  they  are 
to  Him  by  the  benefits  of  her  teaching. — 
Wisdom  7:  14.  For  wisdom  is  quicker  to 
move  than  any  motion;  she  is  so  pure, 
she  pervades  and  permeates  all  things. — 
Wisdom  7:  24. 

Through  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


tlon  Treaty  and  authorize  an  appropriation 
therefor. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  resui  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
lington, one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  and  joint 
resolution  of  the  following  titles,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested: 

S.  856.  An  act  to  provide  for  Federal  Gov- 
ernment recognition  of  and  participation  in 
International  expositions  proposed  to  be  held 
In  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

S.J.  Res.  90.  Joint  resolution  to  enable  the 
United  States  to  organize  and  hold  a  diplo- 
matic conference  in  the  United  States  in  fis- 
cal year  1970  to  negotiate  a  Patent  Coopera- 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  STANDARDS  OF  OF- 
FICIAL CONDUCT 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct; which  was  read  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration: 

June'TS,   1969. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  On  September  27,  1968 
you  referred  to  this  Committee  a  letter  from 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
reporting  on  his  Investigation  of  recording 
irregularities  in  roll  calls  taken  on  Septem- 
ber 9,  10,  and  ^16,  1968.  You  stated.  "It 
seems  to  me  that  the  allegations  set  forth  in 
the  Clerk's  (the  Clerk  of  the  House)  letter 
are  matters  that  may  come  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct."  The  Committee  interpreted 
this  referral  as  a  request  for  it  to  move  on 
its  own  initiative  as  provided  in  the  Rules 
of  the  House.  Accordingly  on  October  1,  1968, 
the  Committee  directed  Its  staff  to  Inquire 
Into  these  irregularities. 

The  first  phase  of  the  inquiry  sought  to 
fix  the  responsibility  for  the  specific  irregu- 
larities referred  to  In  the  letter  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House.  In  pursuing  this,  the 
need  became  apparent  for  an  examination 
of  roll  call  mechanics  In  general.  The  Com- 
mittee now  has  drawn  certain  conclusions 
with  respect  to  the  specific  Irregularities  but 
feels  that  until  the  Institution  of  improved 
recording  procedures,  which  It  previously  has 
recommended,  it  should  continue  to  observe 
the  working  of  the  present  system. 

With  respect  to  the  responsibility  for  the 
irregularities  referred,  the  Committee  was 
satisfied  that  the  Clerk  of  the  House  accu- 
rately reported  the  information  he  received. 
But,  after  deeper  scrutiny  of  all  facets  of 
the  situation,  the  Committee  became  con- 
vinced that  the  tally  clerk's  explanation, 
that  he  had  made  the  specific  erroneous  en- 
tries "at  the  request  of"  another  employee 
was  not  accurate.   The  Committee  verified 


that  the  errors  did.  In  fact,  occur,  but  the 
most  probable  explanation  Is  that  the  tally 
clerk's  response  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  was 
an  instinctively  defensive  reaction  stemming 
from  the  complete  state  of  exhaustion  which 
he  was  experiencing  at  the  time. 

In  the  Committee's  belief,  several  factors 
contributed  to  this  condition  in  the  tally 
clerk.  At  a  point  when  legislative  activity  in 
the  House  was  unusually  high  and  with  his 
assistant  physically  incapacitated  and  off 
the  Job,  the  tally  clerk  assumed  the  full 
burden  of  both  positions.  In  the  Commit- 
tee's opinion,  this  burden  was  beyond  his 
physical  capacity  to  perform  with  accuracy, 
and  led  to  impairment  of  his  efficiency,  cul- 
minating in  the  errors  referred  to  as  well 
as  several  others  which  were  disclosed  at 
about  that  time. 

The  Committee  therefore  reaffirms  Its  ear- 
lier Interim  finding  that  neither  the  Member 
nor  employees  named  In  the  original  referral, 
nor  any  names  subsequently  disclosed,  were 
parties  to  any  complicity  in  these  errors. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  tally  clerk 
should  have  sought  assistance  during  this 
period.  Undoubtedly  he  would  have  done  so 
had  he  recognized  the  effect  the  increasing 
work  load  was  producing  in  his  performance. 

Addressing  the  larger  matter  of  the  entire 
system  of  tallying,  the  Committee  has  made 
what  It  feels  Is  the  most  detailed  afaalysls  of 
the  subject  ever  undertaken  and  has  arrived 
at  numerous  statistical  conclusiors.  All  of 
these  support  the  conviction  that  *n  unac- 
ceptably  small  percentage  of  the  random  er- 
ror inherent  in  the  present  system  is  subse- 
quently corrected  by  the  Members.  While 
these  errors  have  had  absolutely  no  effect  on 
legislative  results,  they  should  be  ellmln.ited 
to  the  greatest  extent  possible.  Early  indica- 
tions are  that  there  has  been  some  improve- 
ment )n  the  91st  Congress  to  date  In  the  cor- 
rection of  errors  but  not  enough  to  obviate 
the  need  for  a  modernized  system  of  roll  call 
recording. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  Committee 
renews  Its  earlier  recommendation  for  instal- 
lation of  a  modernized  voting  system  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 
Sincerely. 

Melvin    Price. 

Cfiairmaii. 
Leslie  C.  Arends. 
Ranking  Minority  Member. 
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PBRlCIBaiON  FOR  COMICTTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE  A 
PRIVILBOED  REPORT 

Mr.  EVIN8  of  Tenneflwe.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  aak  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  flle  a  privileged  re- 
port on  the  Independent  offices  and  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment appropriation  blU  for  fiscal  1870. 

Mr.  BOW  reserved  all  points  of  order 
on  the  bUl. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RE80LDTI0N  RESTORING  TO  ADAM 
CI.AYTON  POWDJ,  COITAIN 
RIGHTS  AND  BENEPTTB 


June  19,  1969 


ESCALATINO     U.S.     TROOP     WITH- 
DRAWALS FROM  VIETNAM 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

^r.  KOCH.  Mr  Speaker,  on  June  17, 
I  called  to  the  attention  of  this  House 
the  significant  statement  of  our  former 
representative  at  the  Paris  peace  talks, 
Cyrus  R.  Vance,  who  now  calls  for  a 
"standstill  cease-fire"  in  Vietnam.  To- 
day we  have  the  statement  of  former 
Defense  Secretary  Clark  Clifford  who 
now  proposes  that  there  be  a  wltlidrawal 
this  year  of  at  least  100.000  combat  sol- 
diers and  that  those  withdrawals  esca- 
late so  that  next  year  a  comparable  or 
even  larger  number  would  leave.  The 
escalaUon  to  bring  our  soldiers  home  is 
the  kind  of  escalation  we  can  and  should 
endorse. 

Again.  I  would  like  to  Invite  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  the  seven  Members 
of  Congress  who  Introduced  House  C<m- 
current  Resolution  256  on  May  15.  1969 
calling  upon  the  President  to  direct  the 
immediate  withdrawal  of  100.000  UjS. 
troops  and  to  propose  an  Immediate 
cease-fire.  In  view  of  the  recent  state- 
ments of  those  who  just  a  short  time  ago 
were  responsible  for  our  Vietnam  policy, 
I  hope  many  more  will  support  our  reso- 
lution. 


(Mr.  DIGOS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DIGOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  in- 
troduced todax  a  reeoluUon  rescinding 

the  provisions  of  House  Resolution  3 

918*  Congress,  first  session;  January  3, 
1969— relating  to  the  seniority  of  Adam 
Clayton  Powxll.  Jt..  and  restoring  him 
to  the  seniority  which  he  acquired  by 
reMon  of  his  election  to  the  79th  Con- 
gress on  November  7.  1944,  and  succeed- 
ing congresses  from  the  IWh  District  of 
New  York.  The  resolution  also  directs  the 
Clerk  at  the  House  to  pay  all  the  salary 
and  allowances  withheld  from  him  as  a 
result  of  his  unconstitutional  exclusion 
from  the  90th  Congress  on  March  1.  1967 
as  determined  by  the  UJS.  Supreme  Cburt 
June  16.  1969. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  those  who  re- 
acted In  fear,  anger,  and  frustration 
when  this  decision  was  annoimced.  Some 
so  reacted  because  of  their  personal 
antagonism  toward  Mr.  Powkll;  others 
so  reacted  because  of  the  larger  issue: 
the  limitations  imposed  upon  the  House's 
capacity  as  a  judge  of  its  Members.  These 
critics  are  entitled  to  their  opinions. 
However,  the  highest  court  of  our  land 
has  spoken  decisively  and  in  my  view 
correctly.  The  Integrity  of  this  body  is 
now  spotlighted.  If  the  House  follows  the 
suggestions  of  those  who  would  defy  this 
edict,  its  reputation  as  the  citadel  of  law 
and  order  and  justice  will  be  sorely 
tarnished.  I  trust  we  will  act  accordingly. 


GAO  REPORT  TO  CONGRESS  ON 
CONTRACTS 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  this 
morning  I  received  my  185th  cosponsor 
to  a  bill  I  have  introduced  which  requires 
the  GAO  to  report  to  Congress  on  all 
contracts  which  run  more  than  10  per- 
cent above  the  original  contract  price. 
In  light  of  current  revelations.  I  think 
this  is  most  significant.  Members  of  the 
House  of  all  political  persuasions  and 
every  area  of  our  country  have  joined 
me  in  sponsoring  this  essential  measure. 
It  will  once  and  for  all  restore  fiscai 
responsibility,  strengthening  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  Government  so 
Congress  may  be  apprised  of  exactly 
what  is  going  on.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend those  who  have  joined  with  me  in 
this  measure  and  urge  those  who  have 
not  to  please  do  ao. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
WAYS  AND  MEANS  TO  FILE  RE- 
PORT ON  H.R.  12290  RELATING  TO 
SURCHARGE  AND  REPEAL  OP  IN- 
VESTMENT CREDIT 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  may  have  until  mid- 
night Friday.  June  20.  1969.  to  file  a  re- 
port on  the  bill.  H.R.  12290.  relaUng  to 
the  surcharge  and  the  repeal  of  the  in- 
vestment credit,  along  with  separate 
views,  if  any. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


son  was  dedicated   to  trying  to  reach 
an  honorable  solution  for  Vietnam. 

I  also  know  that  President  Nixon  is 
dedicated  to  trying  to  reach  an  honorable 
settlement  in  Vietnam. 

As  I  read  of  the  proposals  by  our  nego- 
tiators in  Paris  asking  for  a  free  and 
open  election  under  international  super- 
vision. I  ask  you  what  can  be  more  fair 
than  that? 

The  Communists  are  not  Interested  in 
open  and  free  elections  because  they 
cannot  win  In  an  open  and  free  election 
They  are  Interested  in  a  coalition,  and 
if  we  have  not  had  enough  experience 
with  coalitions  and  if  we  fail  to  rec- 
ognize that  for  every  coaUtlon  with  the 
Communists  they  have  ultimately  taken 
over,  and  if  we  have  refused  to  learn 
any  lessons  from  history,  then  we  do  it  at 
our  peril. 

As  I  read  some  of  the  statements  from 
these  former  architects  of  this  policy 
I  believe  they  are  doing  a  disservice— 
and  a  disservice  to  the  men  who  are 
serving  there— and  a  disservice  to  the 
administration  that  is  trying  in  as 
honorable  way  as  we  possibly  can  to 
get  an  honorable  solution  in  this  Viet- 
nam. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  I  yield  to  the  gen-^ 
tleman. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Is  the  gentleman  speaking 
of  the  sUtement  that  the  former  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Mr.  Clifford  made  last 
night? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  am  speaking  ex- 
actly of  that. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  would  just  like  to  say 
about  Mr.  Clifford  that  he  had  one  great 
virtue  as  Secretary  of  Defense— he  was 
able  to  make  faUure  sound  a  lot  more 
plausible  than  the  previoxis  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  am  not  Impugn- 
ing anyone's  motives  at  all. 

I  would  just  like  to  make  the  state- 
ment that  in  my  opinion  it  Is  simply  not 
in  the  best  Interest  of  our  country  that 
these  former  policy  advisers  make  these 
statements  at  this  time.  I  just  do  not 
think  they  are  helpful. 


VIETNAM  PoiaCY 

(Mr.  CEDERBERG  aske^  and  was 
given  permission  to  addrate  the  House 
for  1  minute. ) 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  been  noticing  that  we  have  been 
getting  a  lot  of  advice  from  some  former 
architects  of  our  Vietnam  policy  whose 
voices  a  year  ago  were  strongly  silent. 

Mr.  Harriman,  who  was  a  negotiator 
in  Paris,  and  now  the  former  Secretary 
of  Defense  Clifford  are  all  giving  their 
advice  as  to  how  to  handle  the  Vietnam 
war.  They  were  the  architects  of  the 
poUcy  that  has  been  Inherited  by  this 
administration. 

I  happen  to  be  one  who  believed,  and 
do  believe,  that  former  President  John- 


VIETNAM  POLICY 

(Mr.  KLEPPE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan for  his  very  timely  and  extempo- 
raneous remarks.  I  think  this  Is  some- 
thing that  needed  to  be  said,  and  he  said 
it  very  well. 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  CONSIDERA- 
TION OP  A  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
MAKING  CONTINUING  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS   NEXT    WEEK 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  may  be  in  order  any 
day  next  week  to  consider  a  joint  resolu- 
tion making  continuing  appropriations. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, Mr.  Speaker,  this  would  be  a  con- 
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tlnulng  resolution  to  what  date?  Could 
the  gentleman  give  us  that  Information? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  date  to  which  ap- 
propriations would  be  continued  has  not 
been  worked  out.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  and  my- 
self, with  permission  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  are  working  with  the 
leadership  on  both  sides  of  the  House  to 
determine  a  date  that  might  be  suitable. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  seem  to  be  engaging 
in  the  old  Army  game  of  "Hurry  up  to 
wait."  Would  it  not  be  wise,  in  the  case 
of  this  continuing  resolution,  to  date  It  to 
December  19,  which  is  the  Thursday  be- 
fore Christmas? 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  could  be  dated  the  23d 
of  December,  Just  1  day  before  Christ- 
mas Eve. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better 
to  add  the  4  days  that  my  friend  from 
Texas  suggests. 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  is  imposible  to  know, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  practi- 
cable to  set  a  date  so  far  in  advance. 
We  need  a  target.  We  need  to  move  for- 
ward with  these  bills.  Of  course,  we  have 
not  had  authorization  on  major  bills 
which  must  be  considered  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  about  a  termination 
date  during  the  week  between  Christmas 
and  New  Year's  Day.  Would  that  be  a 
good  week  to  wind  up  this  session  of  the 
House? 

Mr.  MAHON.  When  the  resolution  is 
before  us,  the  gentleman's  suggestion 
might  be  offered  as  an  amendment.  I 
realize  there  is  a  problem.  We  just  have 
to  do  the  best  we  can. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  explanation,  and  I  shall  await  with 
bated  breath  to  note  the  date  you  put 
on  it.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


KENNEWICK  DIVISION  EXTEN- 
SION, YAKIMA  PROJECT,  WASH- 
INGTON 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  440  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  440 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S. 
742)  to  amend  the  Act  of  June  12,  1948  (62 
Stat.  382),  In  order  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of 
the  Kennewiclc  division  extension,  Yaldma 
project,  Washington,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. After  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue 
not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment, 
the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the 
bill  to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as 
may  have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous 


question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  Intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Latta)  pending  which  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consiune. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  440 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  for  consideration  of  S.  742  to 
provide  for  the  construction,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  the  Kennewick  divi- 
sion extension,  Yakima  project,  Wash- 
ington, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  purpose  of  S.  742  is  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  the  Kennewick  di- 
vision extension  on  the  Yakima  project, 
Benton  County,  Wash.  The  Kennewick 
division  extension  will  provide  Irrigation 
service  to  6,300  acres  of  land  now  having 
only  marginal  utility  and  will  enhance 
the  upland  game  resomces  of  the  area. 

The  plan  of  development  for  the  Ken- 
newick division  extension  involves  the  use 
of  existing  capacity  in  the  Chandler 
pumping  plant  discharge  line  and  the 
500-cubic-feet-per-second  Kennewick 
main  canal  of  the  Kennewick  division. 
Under  the  plan  of  works  that  is  author- 
ized by  the  bill  an  additional  pumping 
unit  will  be  Installed  in  the  existing 
Chandler  pumping  plant  where  struc- 
tural provisions  were  made  at  the  time  of 
initial  construction.  This  unit  will  be 
hydraulic  turbine  driven  imless  advance 
planning  studies  indicate  that  an  elec- 
trically driven  pumping  unit  will  be  more 
economical  and  advantageous.  Water  de- 
livered by  the  enlarged  pumping  plant 
will  be  conveyed  through  the  Kennewick 
main  canal  a  distance  of  6.7  miles.  At  that 
point  the  Kiona  siphon  will  be  con- 
structed through  which  the  water  will  'oe 
diverted  and  conveyed  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  irrigable  lands.  A  system  of  lined  lat- 
erals, closed  pipe  laterals,  and  necessary 
relif t  pumping  plants  will  be  installed  for 
delivery  to  the  individal  tracts  in  the 
service  area.  The  construction  of  drain- 
age works  and  operation  and  mainte- 
nance facilities  as  required  will  also  be 
elements  of  the  authorized  plan. 

Water  supply  for  the  extension  will 
be  derived  from  the  natural  flows  of  the 
Yakima  River  as  augmented  by  return 
flows  from  upstream  irrigation  develop- 
ment. An  average  annual  delivery  re- 
quirement of  31,500  acre-feet  Is  avail- 
able and  permits  for  its  use  have  been 
obtained  from  the  State  of  Washington. 

The  construction  cost  of  the  exten- 
sion is  estimated  to  be  $6,735,000  based 
on  January  1969  price  levels.  This  cost 
also  reflects  the  cost  of  lining  or  enclos- 
ing in  pipe  the  distribution  system.  The 
investment  cost,  which  is  the  basis  for 
project  evaluation.  Is  $7,554,000,  re- 
flecting the  inclusion  of  assigned  costs 
in  existing  facilities.  This  amoimt  is 
allocated  to  irrigation  and  flsh  and  wild- 
life in  the  respective  amounts  of  $7,421,- 
900  and  $132,800.  The  fish  and  wildlife 
allocation  consists  entirely  of  joint  cost 
allocated  to  upland  game  enhancement 
and  is,  therefore,  nonreimbursable  as 
provided  by  the  Federal  Water  Projects 


Recreation  Act.  During  the  50-year  re- 
payment period  following  a  10-year  de- 
velopment period,  the  water  users  re- 
payment is  estimated  at  $1,766,800.  The 
remainder  of  the  irrigation  investment — 
$5,655,100 — will  be  returned  from  sur- 
plus revenues  of  the  Federal  Columbia 
River  power  system.  Studies  of  the  fi- 
nancial position  of  that  system  indicate 
that  revenues  in  this  amount  aie  in 
prospect  for  meeting  this  obligation  con- 
currently with  the  end  of  the  in-tgator's 
50-year  repayment  period. 

Operation  and  maintenance  charges 
which  will  be  borne  by  the  water  users 
are  estimated  at  $51,600  annually.  The 
benefit-cost  ratio,  based  on  3V4  percent 
interest  and  a  100-year  period  of  analy- 
sis, is  2.8.  If  direct  benefits  only  are 
utilized,  the  benefit-cost  ratio  would  be 
1.6. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  440  in  order  that  S. 
742  may  be  considered. 

(Mr.  LATTA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  the  bill  is  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  the  Kennewick  di- 
vision of  the  Yakima  project. 

This  project  will  provide  irrigation 
service  to  6,300  acres  of  land  now  only 
marginally  used.  Upland  game  resources 
will  also  be  enhanced.  The  benefit  ratio, 
both  direct  and  indirect  is  2.8.  When 
considering  the  direct  benefit  ratio  only, 
the  figure  is  1.6. 

The  Kennewick  division  was  envi- 
sioned when  the  total  Yakima  project 
was  first  begun  over  60  years  ago.  A  feasi- 
bility study  in  support  of  construction 
was  submitted  to  the  Secretai-y  of  the 
Interior  in  1964;  hearings  were  held 
dming  the  90th  Congress.  No  organized 
testimony  in  opposition  has  developed; 
all  local  interests  support  the  measure. 

Construction  will  permit  the  use. 
through  irrigation,  of  marginally  useful 
sagebrush  pasture  to  feed  livestock  and 
grow  vegetable  and  fruit  crops.  The  wild- 
life in  the  area  should  also  increase. 

Existing  facilities,  the  Chandler  pump- 
ing station  and  the  Kennewick  main 
canal  will  be  utilized.  An  additional 
pumping  unit  will  be  constructed  as  well 
as  the  Kiana  siphon  to  divert  the  water 
to  the  land  to  be  irrigated.  Water 
sources — the  Yakima  River,  are  sufficient 
for  this  additional  use. 

Electrical  power  for  operating  the 
pumping  units  will  be  obtained  from  the 
Federal  Coliunbia  River  power  system, 
available  at  a  cost  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  criteria 
applicable  to  other  similar  projects. 

Estimated  construction  costs,  at  Jan- 
uary 1969  price  levels  are  $6,735,000;  this 
amount  is  authorized  by  the  bill.  A  50- 
year  repayment  period,  a  standard  fea- 
ture, is  included  in  the  bill.  Operation 
and  maintenance  charges  will  be  borne 
by  the  water  users:  they  are  estimated  at 
$51,600  annually;  again  this  provision  is 
a  standard  one. 

There  are  no  minority  views.  The  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  supports  the 
construction  of  the  project. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  for 
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time  and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  SISK    Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  t 
table. 

Mr     JOHNSON    of    California. 
Speaker.  I  move  that  the  House  reso] 
'tself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Wh< 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  t; 
consideration   of   the   bill    (S.   742) 
amend  the  act  of  June  12,  1948  (62  Sta 
382  > ,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  con 
struction.  operation,  and  maintenance  o: 
the  Kennewick  division  extension.  Yak 
ima  project,  Washington,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THx  coMMrmrc  or  thx  wrole 
Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the«8iate  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
slderatiflfii  of  the  bill  S.  742.  with  Mr.  An- 
NUNzio  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Jomv- 
soN)  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Satlor)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Johnson)  . 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Aspinall),  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee,  such  time  as  he 
may  consume. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Kermewick  division  extensions  that  will 
be  authorized  by  enactment  of  S.  742  will 
complete  the  development  contemplated 
by  Congress  when  it  passed  the  act  of 
June  12, 1948.  authorizing  the  Kennewick 
division  of  the  Yakima  project.  In  this 
sense,  the  program  we  are  considering 
today  is  not  a  new  project.  It  is  actually 
the  completion  of  an  undertaking  that 
has  been  underway  for  more  than  20 
years.  The  record  will  show  that  Con- 
gress provided  for  this  development  when 
it  authorized  the  Kennewick  division  in 
1948,  by  including  capacity  in  the  canals 
and  pumping  installations  that  were  then 
being  constructed. 

This  bill  will  authorize  the  hardware 
for  serving  6.300  acres  of  land  that  is 
now  essentially  useless,  and  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  will  complete  the  foresee- 
able irrigation  development  in  the  main 
Yakima  Valley  of  Washington.  While  it 
is  not  a  major  development  in  terms  of 
cost  or  acres  served,  it  is  no  less  vital  to 
the  continuing  economic  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  this  part  of  the  State  of 
Washington. 

Mr.  Chairman,  any  Member  who  will 
visit  this  valley  would  never  again  doubt 
the  value  of  the  Federal  contribution  to 
land  and  water  resource  development. 
On  the  lands  where  water  has  been  sup- 
plied, one  sees  prosperous  farms  and 
homes,  making  possible  related  business 
and  industry  that  in  large  measure  sup- 
port the  fine  cities  of  Yakima.  Pasco, 


Kennewick,  Richland,  and  numerous 
smaller  communities.  On  immediately 
adjoining  lands,  where  water  has  not 
been  supplied,  there  is  no  significant  use 
being  made  of  the  land  and  no  wealth  of 
any  consequence  comes  from  it. 

Two  days  of  hearings  were  held  on 
this  measure  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Irrigation  and  Reclamation   under  the 
chairmanship  of  our  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  <Mr.  Johnson). 
He  will  set  forth  for  the  Members  some 
of  the  details  of  the  physical  plan,  its 
costs  and  benefits.  There  are,  however, 
some  policy   considerations,   concerning 
which  the  Members  should  be  advised, 
and  I  would  like  to  mention  them  during 
the  balance  of  my  time. 
The  attention  of  the  Members  is  drawn 
the  proposed  committee  amendment 
ich  will  reduce  the  repayment  period 
fo>   the  Kennewick  division  extensions 
from  56  years  plus  a  development  period 
to  50  years  plus  a  development  period. 
We   are   told    that   the   administration 
recommended  56  years  for  this  project 
because  that  was  the  term  provided  in 
the  existing  contract  with  the  irrigation 
district  covering  the  adjacent  lands  of 
the  Kermewick  division.  The  committee, 
in  proposing  to  amend  this  term  to  50 
years,   is  simply   being  consistent  with 
the  practices  followed  by  Congress  ex- 
clusively  and    without   exception   since 
1956:  that  is,  to  limit  the  payout  period 
for  reclamation  projects  to  50  years.  The 
testimony  shows  that  this  does  not  work 
any  hardship  on  anyone  and  that  finan- 
cial feasibility  is  assured  from  the  sur- 
plus   power    revenues    of    the    Federal 
power  system.  The  use  of  such  revenues 
for   underwriting   irrigation   repayment 
has  previously  been  authorized  by  Con- 
gress by   the  act  of  June   14,   1966,  as 
amended. 

As  far  as  our  committee  can  deter- 
mine, there  is  no  opposition  to  the  en- 
actment of  this  bill.  The  local  people 
have  indicated  their  willingness  to  meet 
the  cost-sharing  requirements  to  the 
limit  of  their  ability  in  keeping  with  gen- 
eral law  and  policy  laid  down  by  the 
Congress.  They  have  filed  for  and  re- 
ceived appropriations  from  the  State  of 
Washington  for  the  water  rights  that  are 
necessary  to  assure  proper  functioning 
of  the  project.  The  program  is  com- 
pletely nonpartisan  in  character  and  has 
been  unequivocably  endorsed  by  the 
Governor  of  Washington,  as  being  one 
of  the  most  favorable  project  opportuni- 
ties in  that  State. 

It  should  be  noted  again  that  this  Is 
not  considered  a  major  program,  in  the 
sense  that  it  would  offer  serious  compe- 
tition for  funds  to  those  activities  already 
authorized  by  the  Congress.  Accordingly, 
It  might  well  be  fitted  into  the  construc- 
tion programs  without  extreme  budget- 
ary stress  or  undue  influence  on  the 
rate  of  progress  on  ongoing  work.  Be  that 
as  it  may.  the  sponsors  and  supporters 
of  this  legislation  are  on  notice  from  my 
committee  that  enactment  of  S.  742  does 
not  imply  that  immediate  funding  will 
be  forthcoming. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Members  can  be 
assured  that  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  has  taken  full  notice 
of  the  backlog  of  water  and  land  re- 
source development  projects  that  have 


been  authorized  but  not  funded  for  con- 
struction by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
as  well  as  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  This  is  a 
matter  of  deep  concern  to  all  of  us  who 
are  interested  in  building  our  national 
economy  through  more  enlightened  re- 
source utilization.  I  believe  that  the  time 
will  shortly  come  when  we  shall  see  a 
realization  by  the  executive  branch  that 
its  present  attitude  toward  the  funding  of 
growth  programs  such  as  this  we  are  dis- 
cussing today  is  self-defeating  and  short- 
sighted. 

It  is  from  this  conviction,  that  I  con- 
tinue to  support  this  and  other  well- 
designed  and  carefully  evaluated  water 
programs  of  the  Federal  agencies  and 
which  leads  me  to  urge  favorable  con- 
sideration of  S.  742  as  proposed  to  be 
amended  by  the  committee. 

May  I  say  that  it  will  be  my  responsi- 
bility as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  to  see  to  it 
in  this  session  of  Congress  and  in  the 
next  session  of  Congress  that  any  au- 
thorizations we  bring  before  the  House 
of  Representatives  shall  not  go  above 
that  sum  of  money  which  is  appropri- 
ated for  this  kind  of  work  during  the 
91st  Congress.  By  so  doing  we  keep  the 
balance  that  we  have  at  the  present  time. 
This  program  can  fit  in  very  nicely  to 
that  sort  of  a  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing  may  I  make 
this  remark:  The  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  (Mrs.  May)  has  been  very 
patient  and  very  helpful  in  the  consid- 
eration of  this  legislation.  It  has  been  be- 
fore our  committee  for  at  least  4  years 
and  maybe  as  long  as  5.  This  is  a  proj- 
ect that  is  good,  as  will  be  shown  by 
those  who  follow  me.  Mrs.  May  had  ev- 
ery right  to  expect  the  project  would  be 
considered  as  soon  as  t>ossible.  However, 
she  let  other  projects  which  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  considered  to  have 
priority  come  first  and  she  did  it  uncom- 
plainingly. To  me  this  is  one  of  the  fine 
examples  of  cooperation  from  a  col- 
league in  Congress,  and  I  commend  her 
once  again  for  consideration. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  S. 
742.  as  amended,  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  construct, 
operate  and  maintain  the  Kennewick 
division  extension  of  the  Yakima  irriga- 
tion project  In  the  State  of  Washington. 
In  1948,  Congress  authorized  the  Ken- 
newick division  of  the  Yakima  project 
and  at  such  time  Congress  also  au- 
thorized the  construction  of  extra  ca- 
pacity in  the  division's  main  canal  to 
provide  future  irrigation  of  additional 
lands.  The  main  canal  was  so  constructed 
and  has  since  carried  as  a  deferred 
obligation  extra  capacity. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to 
provide  for  the  utilization  of  the  extra 
capacity  initially  contemplated  by  au- 
thorizing the  construction,  operation  and 
maintenance  of  an  additional  pumping 
plant,  construction  of  the  Kiona  siphon 
and  a  system  of  lined  laterals,  pipe 
laterals,  the  necessary  relift  pumping 
units  to  deliver  an  average  annual  re- 
quirement of  31.500  acre-feet  of  water 
and  drainage  facilities. 
The  total  Federal  investment  in  the 
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Kennewick  division  extension  will 
amount  to  $7,554,700.  Allocation  of  this 
Federal  Investment  among  the  project 
purposes  is  divided  as  follows:  $7,421,900 
of  the  costs  are  allocated  to  irrigation 
purposes,  and  $132,800  of  the  costs  are  al- 
located to  fish  and  wildlife  enhance- 
ment. The  costs  allocated  to  fish  and 
wildlife  enhancement  are  nonreimburs- 
able costs  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Water  Project  Recreation  Act. 
while  the  costs  allocated  to  irrigation 
are  reimbursable  without  interest. 

The  repayment  features  of  this  proj- 
ect focus  upon  one  of  the  disturbing  and 
objectionable  repayment  policies  we  have 
established  in  the  reclamation  law  as  it 
is  appUed  in  this  project.  In  this  project, 
of  the  $7,421,900  allocated  as  irrigation 
costs,  the  water  users  wtU  repay  with- 
out interest  during  the  50-year  repay- 
ment period   the  sum  of   $1,766,800  or 
only  about  24  percent  of  the  Irrigation 
costs  The  amount  which  the  water  users 
cannot  pay.  which  is  $5,655,100  wUl  be 
repaid  in  the  form  of  financial  assistance 
from  surplus  power  revenues  of  the  Fed- 
eral Columbia  River  power  system.  The 
objectionable  and  disturbing  fact  is,  that 
this  financial  assistance  is  provided  the 
water   users   without   the   payment   of 
interest.  ^    ^ 

It  has  always  been  my  basic  under- 
standing that  a  person  or  entity  obtain- 
ing financial  assistence  incurred  the  ob- 
Ugatlon  of  repaying  the  principal  plus 
interest.  This  is  not  what  we  are  per- 
mitting in  this  legislation.  In  this  case, 
the  water  users  are  repaying  a  portion 
of  the  irrigation  costs  without  interest  in 
accordance  with  basic  reclamation  law 
and  the  balance  is  to  be  repaid  from 
surplus  power  revenues  also  without  in- 
terest. Unfortunately,  this  type  of  finan- 
cial assistance  was  specifically  provided 
for  in  the  act  of  June  14,  1966.  as 
amended  by  the  act  of  September  7. 

This  situation  points  up  the  need  for 
legislation  to  estabUsh  a  uniform  Fed- 
eral policy  for  the  repayment  of  costs 
of  Federal  electric  power  projects  and 
to  provide  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
with  the  authority  to  carry  out  such  a 
poUcy.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  sponsored 
such  legislation  in  this  Congress  m  the 
form  of  H.R.  661.  which  specifically  pro- 
hibits the  aUocation  or  dedication  of  sur- 
plus revenues  of  Federal  electric  power 
projects  without  specific  authorization 
of  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  despite  the  objection 
which  I  have  raised  concerning  this  leg- 
islation. I  intend  to  support  the  passage 
of  S.  742.  as  amended. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  at  this  time  I  yield  such  time 
as  she  may  consume  to  the  distinguished 
gentiewoman  from  Washington  (Mrs. 
May).  - 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  cei-tainly 
deeply  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  my 
colleague  and  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Johnson),  in  ex- 
tending to  me  this  time  and  I  might  also 
express  my  appreciation  for  the  very  bi- 
partisan way  in  which  this  bUl  has  been 
approached.  I  have  had  excellent  coop- 
eration from  all  members  of  the  com- 
mittee in  passing  this  bill  out  of  the 
committee  to  authorize  a  project  which 


is  so  important  to  my  district,  and  for 
which  we  have  waited  many  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  House  sponsor  of 
the  proposed  Kennewick  division  exten- 
sion of  the  Yakima  project  in  the  State 
of  Washington,  I  rise  in  support  of  S. 

742.  ^  . 

This  project,  which  is  located  m  my 
congressional  district,  will  bring  irriga- 
tion water  to  6,300  acres  of  land  south 
of  the  Yakima  River  near  its  confluence 
with  the  Columbia  River  between  Ben- 
ton City  and  Richland.  . 

The  present  marginal  lands  will  pro- 
duce fruit  and  general  row  crops.  En- 
hancement of  wildlife  resources  will  be 
substantial.  ,      . 

This  project  has  an  Impressive  bene- 
fit-to-cost ratio  of  2.8  to  1. 

It  should  be  emphasized,  I  believe, 
that  the  Kennewick  division  was  author- 
ized in  1948.  Capacity  for  an  additional 
7  000  acres  of  inigation  was  originally 
built  into  the  Kennewick  division's  main 
canal,  and  the  authorization  act  of  1948 
recognized  the  cost  of  the  construction 
of  such  additional  capacity  as  a  deferred 
obligation.  The  total  investment  in  the 
Kennewick  division  extension  will  be 
about  $6.7  million. 

May  I  also  say.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I 
am  exceedingly  gratified  that  today,  at 
long  last,  this  legislation  has  finally 
reached  the  floor  of  the  House.  The 
feasibUity  report  was  written  in  1962. 
Authorizing  legislation  was  introduced 
in  both  House  and  Senate  in  1964,  1965. 
1967  and  1969.  Tht  bill  passed  the  Sen- 
ate several  times.  Today  it  is  before  us 
in  this  Chamber  for  the  first  time,  and  I 
urge  its  approval. 

All  departmental  reports  are,  as  they 
were  previously,  favorable.  The  project 
has  wide  support  throughout  the  area, 
and  authorization  has  been  urged  by  the 
Governor  of  my  State,  the  Washington 
State  Legislature,  the  Washington  State 
Reclamation  Association,  and  other  or- 
ganizations and  individuals. 

I  also  wish  to  express  my  deepest  ap- 
preciation to  the  most  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  and  to 
the  equally  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  and  to  all  other  com- 
mittee members,  for  their  favorable  ac- 
tion on  this  small,  but  very  desirable  ir- 
rigation project. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  Florida.  .  ^         ,j 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  that  normally  I  do  not  sup- 
port these  kinds  of  bUls.  However,  I  do 
want  to  say  this:  that  the  gentiewoman 
from  Washington  made  a  very  fine  pres- 
entation before  the  committee,  and  In 
doing  so  justified  this  project.  I  am  Just 
sorry  that  she  does  not  have  her  own 
bill  before  us  at  this  moment,  but  I  un- 
derstand that  her  bUl  is  a  similar  bill 
to  the  bill  before  us. 

Again.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentlewoman  for  the  fine  pres- 
entation she  made  before  our  committee 
on  this  project. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  very  much  for 
his  remarks. 

Mr.  OERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Ch&ir- 


raan.  will  the  gentlewoman  from  Wash- 
ington yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be 
delighted  to  yield  to  our  minority  leader. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentlewoman  for  yield- 
ing. I  also  wish  to  lend  my  full  support 
and  endorsement  to  this  legislation. 

As  the  gentlewoman  from  Washington 
knows,  I  have  talked  with  the  gentle- 
woman about  this  project,  and  I  have 
told  the  gentiewoman  that  I  fully  support 
it.  Subsequentiy,  I  will  help  at  the  proper 
time  on  an  appropriation  bill. 

I  am  certain  the  House,  as  well  as 
the  other  body,  will  take  affirmative 
action.  I  hope  that  as  quickly  as  possible 
we  can  also  fund  this  project. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  very  much 
for  his  statement. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  ecntlewoman  yield? 

Mis.  MAY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chaliman,  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  for  yielding. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  point  out 
to  the  House  that  I  believe  here  is  one  of 
the  places  where  we  are  most  inconsist- 
ent. I  have  said  this  over  and  over 
again— and  I  know  the  gentlewoman 
from  Washington  will  not  agree  with 
me,  and  that  a  lot  of  the  other  Members 
will  not  agree  with  me — ^but  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  at  the  present  time, 
as  It  has  been  doing  for  some  years,  is 
paying  out  huge  sums  of  money  to  take 
land  out  of  production  because  we  al- 
ready have  too  much  land  in  production : 
yet,  here  we  are  putting  6,300  acres  of 
land  into  production  to  produce  more 
surplus  crops  and  more  problems. 

I  believe,  as  I  said  previously,  that  this 
is  veiT.  very  inconsistent. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
respond  to  the  gentleman  on  that  state- 
ment. If  we  were  talking  about  land  to 
produce  surplus  problem  crops  the  gen- 
tleman certainly  would  have  an  excellent 
point.  However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
vei-y  familiar  with  this  part  of  our  coun- 
try, of  course,  and  this,  as  I  pointed  out 
In  my  statement,  will  be  rowcrops  and 
fruit  trees,  which  of  course  are  not  a  sur- 
plus commodity  and  are  not  included  in 
the  agricultural  production  control  pro- 
gram. 

I  might  point  out  also  that  dryland 
farming  in  my  part  of  the  country,  as 
weU  as  in  other  parts  of  the  counti-y.  does 
produce  crops  that  are  under  the  direct 
payment  program,  for  Instance,  wheat 
and  grain  crops. 

When  you  put  water  on  the  land,  you 
automatically  then -almost  always  rule 
out  large  production  of  surplus  crops 
because  it  is  frankly  just  not  economical 
to  raise  wheat  and  feed  grains  on  Ir- 
rigated acreage.  . 

So  I  would  point  out  that  the  essential 
difference  is  in  the  commodity  to  which 
the  land  will  be  devoted. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  want  to  point  out  to 
you  that  I  am  not  opposing  your  project. 
But  I  have  an  obligation  to  point  out  to 
Congress  that  at  times  we  are  very  in- 
consistent and  I  am  not  so  sure  that  this 
is  not  one  of  those  cases. 

Mrs.  MAY.  1  will  assure  the  gentieman 
on  that.  When  water  comes  to  the  Ken- 
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newlck  ezteiulon  land  I  ttope  to  be  able 
to  Klve  the  gentleman  the  absolute  proof 
then. 

Mr.   HALL.   Mr.   Chairman,   will  the 
gentlewoman  3^eld? 
Mrs  MAY.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentlewmnan  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  compliment  her  on  her  pres- 
entation, and  the  committee  on  Its  ac- 
tion. I  have  been  in  this  area  and  have 
boated  and  have  hunted  and  fished  and 
toured  it.  I  have  been  impressed  with  the 
area  In  connection  with  the  tricity  area 
and  the  valley  of  fruit  trees.  With  this 
great  economical  feasibility  that  has 
been  demonstrated.  I  think  all  are  to  be 
complimented. 

Particularly  do  I  appreciate  the  dis- 
tinguished lady  for  yielding  for  mother 
reason.  I  would  like  to  compliment  the 
conmiittee  for  including  in  its  very  ex- 
cellent report  the  requirements  as  to 
funding^  %nd  additional  personnel  re- 
quixeme^ii .under  Public  Law  84-Wl,  70 
Stat.  652. 

This  Is  over  the  signature  of  the  pres- 
ent Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Mr.  Train,  submitting  the  departmental 
report  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
To  my  knowledge,  this  is  one  of  the 
few  times  that  this  has  been  set  out  In 
tabular  form.  I  think  just  as  including 
ways  and  means  and  a  termination  date 
in  all  legislation  would  be  beneficial  if 
this  were  included  in  all  legislation  that 
comes  before  the  House  it  would  cut 
down  on  debate  and  it  would  enhance 
the  consideration,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
open  rule  under  which  we  are  operating. 
I  congratulate  all  hands  on  this  ap- 
proach to  the  matter. 

Mrs.  MAY.  May  I  say  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Missouri,  I  think  the  commit- 
tee does  deserve  special  praise  for  having 
presented  the  legislation  In  this  excellent 
form  for  the  full  information  of  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  I,  too,  congratulate 
them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Washington  has  consumed  9  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Hosicu). 
Mr.  HOSMKR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  weak  support  of  S.  742,  as  amended, 
a  bill  to  provide  for  the  construction, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  Ken- 
newlck  division  extension  of  the  Yakima 
project  In   the  Pacific  Northwest.  The 
persuasive  gentlelady  from  Washington 
has  managed  to  overcome  my  original 
opposition  to  the  project,  but  just  barely. 
The  Kennewlck  division  extension,  as 
proposed  in  this  legislation,  will  place 
in   irrigation   some   6,300   acres   of   the 
State  of  Washington  at  a  Federal  Invest- 
ment of  $7,554,700.  The  project  will  call 
for   the  construction  of  an  additional 
pumping  plant,  a  syphon,  a  system  of 
laterals,  cloaed-pipe  laterals,  relif  t  pump- 
ing plants  and  drainage  works  to  de- 
Uver  31,500  acre-feet  of  water.  The  Fed- 
eral Investment  in  this  extension  of  the 
Kennewlck  division  Is  allocated  $7,421  - 
900  to  Irrigation  and  $132,800  to  fish  and 
wUdlife  enhancement.  The  costs  allo- 
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cated  to  the  irrigation  features  of  the 
extension  are  retmbunaUe  without  in- 
terest and  the  costs  allocated  to  fish  and 
wildlife  enhancement  are  nonreimbursa- 
ble. The  committee  has  amended  to  pro- 
vide that  the  reimbursable  costs  shall  be 
returned  to  the  Federal  Government 
within  the  standard  term  of  50  years 
plus  a  development  period  rather  than 
the  56-year  period  as  initially  sought  In 
the  bill.  The  benefit-coet  ratio  for  the 
project  Is  2.8  to  1  for  all  benefits. 

The  interesting  fact  about  this  legis- 
lation is  that  one  of  the  justifications 
advanced  for  its  passage  is  that  this  is 
merely  an  extension  of  an  existing  proj- 
ect. Well,  I  just  want  to  say  this.  If  I 
may,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Northwest 
has  been  treated  very  generously  by 
Uncle  Sam  ever  since  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt,  while  on  the  campaign  trail 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  pointed  his 
finger  In  the  general  direction  of  no- 
where and  said  there  ought  to  be  a  dam 
there,  and  that  was  more  than  three 
decades  ago. 

I  have  the  slight  feeling.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  Pacific  Northwest  does  not 
really  appreciate  the  kindness  and  gen- 
erosity with  which  it  has  been  regarded 
by  the  balance  of  the  Nation,  and  per- 
haps for  that  reason,  has  no  feeUng  of 
reciprocity  when  It  concerns  the  prob- 
lems of  either  the  rest  of  the  Nation  or 
some  of  its  nearby  neighbors.  Perhaps 
some  resistance,  or  a  slight  slowdown  to 
the  continuation  of  these  developments 
In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  might  be  help- 
ful in  creating  a  mood  of  reciprocity  and 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  after  all.  Is  part  and  parcel 
of  the  whole  country. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  to  support  the  [)assage 
of  S.  742.  as  proposed  to  be  amended  by 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Tn.<iiiar 
Affairs.  In  so  doing,  I  too  wish  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Members  to  the  fact 
that  this  measure  does  nothing  more 
than  complete  the  commitments  to  the 
people  of  the  Yakima  River  Valley  in 
the  State  of  Washington  that  Congress 
first  made  In  1948  when  the  Kennewlck 
extension  was  Initially  authorized. 

As  pointed  out  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  full  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  this  project 
we  are  talking  about  today  Is  not  a  major 
one  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents.  Al- 
though the  estimated  construction  cost 
Is  only  $6,735,000.  the  Irrigation  of  6,300 
acres  of  land  presently  devoted  to  sage- 
brush and  a  very  marginal  winter  wheat 
farming  operation  will  result  in  impor- 
tant economic  gain  to  the  farms,  towns, 
and  cities  of  the  adjacent  region. 

The  works  to  be  constructed,  pursuant 
to  the  authorization  contained  in  S.  742, 
consist  of  an  additional  pumping  unit  of 
167  cubic  feet  per  second  In  the  existing 
Chandler  pumping  plant,  and  the  canals, 
laterals,  pipelines,  drains,  and  rellft 
pumping  plants  for  delivery  of  the  water 
from  the  Kennewlck  main  canal  to  the 
individual  farm  units  In  the  irrigable 
area.  No  new  construction  Is  authorized 
In  connection  with  the  mam  canal  since 
capacity  for  handling  the  water  supply 
for  the  Kennewlck  extensions  was  pro- 
vided In  this  facility  when  It  was  first 
constructed.  Similarty,  there  is  no  addi- 


tional reservoir  storage  contemplated  by 
S.  742  since  an  adequate  water  supply, 
for  which  an  appropriation  was  granted 
by  the  State  of  Washington  In  1931.  is 
available  from  return  flows  and  from  the 
natrual  flows  of  the  Yakima  River. 

The  costs  of  storage  regulation  and 
capacity  in  existing  works  constructed 
under  prior  authorizations,  when  added 
to  the  construction  costs,  results  In  an 
Investment  cost  for  economic  and  finan- 
cial analysis  of  $7,554,700.  This  cost  has 
been  tentatively  allocated  to  irrigation 
and  fi.sh  and  wildlife  enhancement  In  the 
respective  amounts  of  $7,421,900  and 
$132,800.  The  cost  allocated  to  fish  and 
wildlife  is  as  a  result  of  upland  game 
benefits  and  is  nonreimbursable  in  keep- 
ing with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Water  Project  Recreation  Act  of  1965. 

Irrigation  water  users  will  repay  the 
operation    and    maintenance    costs    of 
$50,960  annually  and  will  contribute  to 
the  return  of  allocated  Investment  cost  In 
accordance  with  a  repayment  contract 
with  the  SecreUry  of  the  Interior.  This 
contract  will   supplement  the  contract 
now  in  force  with  the  Kennewlck  Irriga- 
tion District  to  which  the  newly  Irri- 
gated lands  will  be  added.  This  contract 
will  provide  for  capital  repayment  for  a 
term  of  50  years  after  a  10-year  develop- 
ment period  In  which  no  construction 
charges  will  be  levied.  During  this  pe- 
riod, the  Irrigators  will  return  $1,766,800, 
amounting  to  24  percent  of  the  irrigation 
investment.  The  remainder,  amounting 
to  $5,655,100.   will  be  defrayed   by  the 
available  revenues  of  the  Federal  Colum- 
bia River  power  system  which  Is  oper- 
ated and  administered  by  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration.  As  previously 
pointed  out  by  our  colleague,  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee,  these  reve- 
nues are  clearly  in  prospect  and  their 
use  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  act  of 
June  14,  1966,  as  amended. 

Economically,  the  Kennewlck  division 
extension  is  well  justified,  having  a  ratio 
of  benefits  to  costs  of  2.8  based  on  total 
benefits  and  costs  as  of  January  1969. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  Subcommittee  on 
Irrigation  and  Reclamation  has  con- 
sidered the  Kennewlck  division  exten- 
sions at  length.  We  have  brought  out  a 
bill,  S.  742.  that  embraces  all  of  the 
policy  precepts  which  have  been  set  down 
by  Congress  for  Federal  reclamation 
projects.  We  have  determined  that  there 
will  be  no  confilct  with  the  acreage  lim- 
itation provisions  of  reclamation  law. 
that  there  will  be  no  production  of  cropw 
which  contribute  to  our  surplus  com- 
modities problems,  that  power  and  en- 
ergy for  pumping  are  available  from  the 
Federal  system,  and  that  there  is  no 
objection  to  the  development  of  the 
project  of  record. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  a  favorable 
vote  on  S.  742  as  a  well  qualified,  care- 
fully evaluated  water  and  land  resource 
development  project  that  will  be  in  the 
best  Interests  of  the  national  and  re- 
gional economy. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mi-.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 
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The  Clerk  re«id  as  follows: 

8.  74a 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  of  June  12.  1948  (62  Stat.  382),  Is  hereby 
amended  aa  follows: 

(a)  Inaert  the  words  "and  Kennewlck  di- 
vision extension",  after  the  words  "Kenne- 
wlck division"  In  section  1  and  add  the  fol- 
lowing Items  to  the  principal  units  listed 
In  said  section:  "Klona  siphon"  and  "Rellft 
pumping  plants". 

(b)  Insert  at  the  end  of  section  3  the 
following:  "Coste  of  the  Kennewlck  division 
extension  allocated  to  Irrigation  which  are 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  In  excess 
of  the  water  users'  abUlty  to  repay  within 
a  flfty-8lx-year  repayment  period  following 
a  ten-year  development  period,  shall  be 
charged  to  and  returned  to  the  reclamation 
fund  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  14,  1966  (80 
Stat  200),  as  amended  by  section  6  of  the 
Act  of  September  7,  1966  (80  Stat.  707): 
Provided,  That  section  5  of  this  Act  shall  not 
be  applicable  to  the  revenues  derived  from 
the  Federal  Columbia  River  power  system. 
Power  and  energy  required  for  IrrlgaUon 
water  pumping  for  the  Kennewlck  extension 
shall  be  made  available  by  the  Secretary 
from  the  Federal  Columbia  River  power  sys- 
tem at  charges  determined  by  him." 

S«»  2.  No  water  shall  be  delivered  to  any 
water  user  on  the  Kennewlck  division  ex- 
tension for  a  period  of  ten  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  authorizing  Act 
for  the  production  on  newly  Irrigated  lands 
of  any  basic  agrlcixltural  commodity,  as  de- 
fined In  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  or  any 
amendment  thereof.  If  the  total  supply  of 
such  commodity  for  the  marketing  year  In 
which  the  bulk  of  the  crop  would  normally 
be  marketed  Is  In  excess  of  the  normal  sup- 
ply as  defined  In  section  301(b)  (10)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  unless  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
calls  for  an  increase  In  production  of  such 
commodity     m     the     Interest    of     national 

Sec  3  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  new  works  ^^'^^^^^^^J'}^ 
the  Kennewlck  division  extension  $6.735,0()0 
(January  1969  prices),  plus  or  minus  such 
amounts,  if  any,  as  may  be  required  by  rea- 
son of  changes  In  the  cost  of  construction 
work  of  the  types  Involved  therein,  as  shown 
by  engineering  cost  Indexes,  and.  In  addi- 
tion, such  sums  as  may  be  required  to  op- 
erate and  maintain  the  extension. 

Mr.  ASPINALL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  bill  be  dis- 
pensed with,  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 

point.  .  .     .,.      i. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMITTKE     AMENDMENT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  2,  line  4. 
sUlke  out  "flrty-slx-year"  and  insert  "fifty- 
year". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 

Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Annuhzio,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 


mittee having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (S.  742)  to  amend  the  act  of 
June  12,  1948  (62  Stat.  382).  in  order  to 
provide  for  the  construction,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  the  Kennewlck  divi- 
sion extension.  Yakima  project,  Wash- 
ington, and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  440,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole.  ,     ^^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


LEGISLATIVE   PROGRAM    FOR   THE 
WEEK  OF  JUNE  23,  1969 


iMr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  ask- 
ing the  distinguished  majority  whip  the 
program  for  the  remainder  of  this  week 
and  the  program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman j'ield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  distinguished  minority  leader's 
inquiry,  there  is  no  further  program  for 
the  balance  of  this  week.  I  expect  to  ask 
to  go  over  until  Monday. 

Tlie  program  for  next  week  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Monday  is  District  Day,  and  there  are 
no  District  bills. 

We  have  scheduled  on  Monday  H.R. 
12167,  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  under  an 
open  rule  with  2  hours  of  debate. 

On  Tuesday  we  will  consider  a  House 
joint  resolution  making  continuing  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  1970.  The 
gentleman  understands  the  import  of 
that. 

Also,  on  Tuesday,  the  Independent  Of- 
fices-Department of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Appropriations  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1970  will  be  considered. 

On  Wednesday  and  for  the  balance  of 
the  week,  we  will  consider  H.R.  12290, 
relating  to  the  surcharge  extension  and 
investment  credit  repeal,  and  other 
amendments  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  which  is  subject  to  a  rule  being 
granted.  We  expect  however  to  have  the 
tax  bill  on  the  floor  on  Wednesday  un- 
der a  rule  providing  4  hours  of  general 
debate,  if  it  is  granted. 

For  the  balance  of  the  week  we  will 
consider  H.R.  7906,  the  Interstate  Tax- 
ation Act,  under  an  open  rule,  2  hours 
of  debate,  making  H.R.  906  in  order  as 
an  amendment. 
It  is  a  pretty  heavy  program. 
This  program  is  announced  subject  to 
the  usual  reservation  that  conference  re- 


ports of  course  may  be  brought  up  at 
any  time  and  that  any  further  program 
may  be  announced  later. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GERAUD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  inquire  of 
the  acting  majority  leader  if  under  Mon- 
day's consideration  of  H.R.  12167,  when 
the  gentleman  refers  to  an  open  rule  and 
2  hours  of  debate,  does  he  mean  it  is  open 
all  the  way  or  just  the  amendatory  proc- 
ess is  open  and  there  are  waivers  of 
points  of  order  in  that  rule? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  the  rule  has  not  been 
reported.  The  chairman  of  the  distin- 
euished  Committee  on  Rules  is  on  the 
floor  and  a  member  of  the  committee,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Missouri 

<  Mr.   BOLLING  > . 

I  am  advised  that  there  were  no  waiv- 
ers requested. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  appreci- 
ate that.  As  other  Members  have  stated, 
we  appreciate  the  Committee  on  Rules 
maintaining  their  prerogatives  imder  the 
procedures  of  the  House.  If  I  recall  cor- 
rectly, this  is  the  fourth  really  and  ti-uly 
open  rule  in  a  row  we  have  had  reported 
out.  In  my  opinion  that  Is  commendatory. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  distinguished 
acting  majority  leader,  what  about  the 
independent  ofiSces  appropriation  bill? 
Will  that  come  in  under  a  rule?  If  so,  will 
it  be  a  closed  rule?  Does  the  gentleman 
have  any  idea? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  will  yield,  I  will 
defer  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  to 
answer  that. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
will  be  coming  in  under  a  special  rule, 
and  it  will  have  waivers.  There  will  be 
three.  They  are  occasioned  by  the  fact 
that  the  three  particular  provisions  on 
which  points  of  order  are  waived  are  not 
yet  authorized.  The  major  one  is  the 
question  of  the   appropriation   for  the 
space  agency.  The  second  one — I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  of  any  magnitude  or 
not — is  the  appropriation  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation.  The  third  one 
is   the   appropriation   for   a    portion — I 
understand    approximately     one-half — 
of  the  so-called  Appalachian  program. 
If  the  gentleman  wishes  me  to  describe 
the  status  of  each,  I  will  attempt  to  do  so. 
Mr.  GROSS.  No.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  question  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  a 
member  of  the  Rules  Committee,  is.  Who 
is  making  this  request  for  waivers  of 
points  of  order? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  chair- 
men of  the  respective  legislative  com- 
mittees make  the  request. 
Mr.  GROSS.  All  right. 
Now,  about  the  surcharge  extension 
and  other  involvements,  including  the 
welfare  provision  in  the  tax  extension 
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bUl— wm  tluU  come  In  under  «  cloeed 
rule?  Does  the  gentleman  knoir? 

Mr.  BOGG8.  Mr.  Bpemker.  I  would 
first  deal  with  the  gentlonan's  oateforl- 
zation  of  one  provision  of  that  biU.  be- 
cause I  happen  to  know  something  about 
it.  If  the  gentleman  wants  to  call  it  a 
welfare  provision,  that  is  his  business.  I 
think  it  is  something  quite  different  from 
that. 

My  answer  to  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion is  that  if  the  Committee  on  Rules  in 
its  judgment  grants  a  rule  that  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  will  request, 
it  will  oome  in  as  all  tax  bills  have  come 
in  since  the  gentleman  has  been  here, 
under  a  closed  rule. 

Mr.  OR068.  Yes.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  I  have  protested  them  too, 
and  I  will  say  this  one  ought  to  come  in 
under  some  kind  of  modified  closed  rule. 
so  that  Members  can  offer  amendments 
to  the  various  portions  of  the  bill  to 
which  amendments  would  be  germane. 
^Mr.  •BDGOS.  I  have  no  authority  to 
speak  for  the  distinguished  members  on 
the  great  Committee  on  Rules,  but  I  can 
say  this  to  the  gentleman:  I  shall  re- 
quest a  closed  rule,  and  I  would  hope  it 
would  be  granted. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  no  doubt  of  that. 
The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  always 
has  in  the  past,  and  I  am  sure  undoubt- 
edly will  in  the  interminable  future. 

Mr.  BCX3GS.  It  will  prevail  as  it  has 
in  the  past. 


Juns  19,  1969 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY. 
JUNE  23.  1969 

Mr.  BOQGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  Mon- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING        WITH        CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY     NEXT 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  imder  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIVI- 
LEGED  REPORTS 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AID  FOR  SENIOR  CITIZENS 

*Mr.  BARRETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  tor  1 


minute,  to  rerlss  and  extend  his  remaiics 
and  include  extraneous  mattsr.) 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day Introdueine  two  legislative  proposals 
Intended  to  aid  our  senior  dttiens,  par- 
ticularly those  who  are  in  the  greatest 
need  of  financial  assistance.  Their  plight 
is  in  need  of  immediate  attention  and 
action  by  Congress. 

One  bill  Is  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954.  to  provide  that  the  first 
15,000  of  the  income  of  an  individual 
who  is  over  65  years  of  age  shall  be  ex- 
empt from  Federal  income  tax. 

The  other  bUl  is  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  a  15-percent 
across-the-board  increase  in  monthly 
benefits  with  subsequent  cost-of-living 
increases  and  a  minimum  primary  bene- 
fit of  $100. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress.  I  have  long 
been  aware  of  and  often  voiced  my  con- 
cern over  the  needs  of  our  senior  citizens. 
As  you  know,  it  is  estimated  that  there 
are  over  20  million  people  over  the  age  of 
65  in  the  United  States.  Of  these,  about 
5  million  pay  Federal  Incmne  tax  and  far 
too  many  of  these  can  ill  afford  to  do 
so.  The  fact  is  that  the  present  tax  relief 
and  exemptions,  for  the  aged  particu- 
larly, are  completely  Inadequate. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  admit- 
ted that  the  present  income  tax  system 
applicable  to  the  elderly  Is  made  ex- 
ceedingly complex  by  the  detailed  and 
complicated  rules  involved  in  computing 
the  retirement  Income  credit.  This 
computation  requires  an  extra  page  on 
the  tax  return,  and  experience  indicates 
that  it  is  so  complicated  that  many  of 
the  elderly  do  not  understand  it  and 
therefore  lose  the  benefits  to  which  they 
are  entitled. 

Our  tax  laws  are  supposed  to  be,  and 
should  be,  based  on  the  ability  to  pay. 
Unfortunately,  our  lower-  and  middle- 
income  taxpayers  bear  too  much  of  the 
tax  burden — at  all  levels  of  government — 
Federal,  State,  and  local.  In  the  past  I 
have  sponsored  legislation  to  make  ad- 
justments in  our  tax  laws.  On  Febniary 
17,  1969,  I  introduced  H.R.  6721,  a  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  nmnber  of 
reforms  in  oiu*  tax  laws.  The  measure  I 
introduce  today,  to  exempt  the  first 
$5,000  of  income  of  those  over  65  years 
of  age  from  income  tax,  is  in  furtherance 
of  that  goal. 

Of  the  more  than  15  million  adult 
Americans  living  in  poverty  approxi- 
mately 6  million  are  over  65  years  of  age. 
Many  of  these  people  are  having  to  exist 
on  low  fixed  incomes.  As  a  result  of  this 
situation  many  of  our  senior  citizens, 
who  should  be  enjoying  the  so-called 
golden  years,  are  having  to  continue  to 
work,  to  keep  body  and  soul  together, 
long  past  the  age  of  retirement.  The  fact 
is,  they  just  cannot  afford  to  retire. 

Those  elderly  who  may  have  saved  a 
little  money  through  the  many  years  of 
working  and  raising  a  family  have  seen 
their  savings  eaten  into  and  wiped  out 
by  the  continuous  increases  in  cost  of  liv- 
ing. A  wage  earner  in  1939  who  was  earn- 
ing $100  per  month  and  who  has  since  re- 
tired would  find  that  this  same  $100 
would  only  have  the  purchasing  power 
of  $40  when  compared  to  1939.  There  are 
also  a  great  many,  who  unable  to  work, 


must  rely  on  wdfare.  tholr  chlldran,  or 
charity  to  survive.  And  the  situation  Is 
no  better  for  many  living  on  social  se- 
curity or  some  other  form  of  retirement 
income. 

While  Congress  properly  Increased 
social  security  benefits  in  1965  and  1968. 
those  benefits  have  been  virtually  wlped- 
out  by  the  continuous  rise  in  cost  of  liv- 
ing. There  is  an  urgent  need  for  Congress 
to  adjust  the  social  sectulty  benefits  to 
bring  them  in  line  with  the  present  cost 
of  living  and  to  provide  for  the  future 
increases  thereof. 

It  is  unconscionable  for  this  Nation  to 
allow  its  retired  workers  to  fall  deeper 
and  deeper  into  poverty,  while  the  rest 
of  the  ooimtry — ^u<dng  what  the  retired 
generation  has  built — moves  into  greater 
and  greater  prosperity.  The  two  legisla- 
tive proposals  I  have  Introduced  are  de- 
signed to  meet  head  on  the  financial 
problems  of  our  senior  citizens. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope,  Mr.  I^jeaker, 
that  these  two  legislative  proposals  will 
receive  promjrt  consideration  along  with 
general  tax  reform.  This  legislation,  tax 
reform,  and  an  increase  in  social  security 
benefits,  is  a  must  for  this  session  of  the 
91st  Congress. 


REPRESSION  IN  SAIGON 


(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite  the 
claims  of  two  administrations  that  the 
United  States  is  fighting  to  defend  de- 
mocracy in  South  Vietnam,  true  political 
freedom  still  does  not  exist  for  the  peo- 
ple of  that  country.  Nimierous  reports  by 
journalists  and  private  citizens  who  have 
visited  South  Vietnam  continue  to  relate 
violations  of  the  most  basic  civil  liberties 
and  freedoms,  and  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment of  President  Thieu  continues  to 
suppress  non-Conununist  groups  anxious 
to  obtain  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
war. 

Most  recently  a  report  was  issued  by  a 
private  study  team  which  visited  South 
Vietnam  in  order  to  determine  the  extent 
of  political  freedom  under  President 
Thleu.  The  team  was  composed  of  many 
distinguished  members,  including  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  CoNYERs).  The  report,  which  has 
been  printed  in  full  on  page  16259  of  the 
June  17  Congressional  Rccoro,  docu- 
ments numerous  instances  of  limitations 
on  political  and  religious  freedoms,  the 
detention  and  interrogation  of  thou- 
sands of  South  Vietnamese  suspected  of 
l>eing  "sympathetic"  to  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front,  and  the  denial  of  due 
process  which  has  characterized  the 
Saigon  governments  treatment  of  its 
non-Communist  opponents. 

Since  the  study  team  returned,  other 
instances  of  denial  of  civil  liberties  and 
suppression  of  political  freedom  have 
been  reported.  The  June  18  New  York 
Times  reported  that  four  members  of  a 
liberal  opposition  group  that  had  called 
for  the  formation  of  a  non-Communist 
"government  of  reconciliation"  to  negoti- 
ate with  the  NLF  had  been  ordered  to  re- 
port to  the  Saigon  police  for  "question- 
ing" on  June  17.  This  action  foUowed 
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President  Thleu's  angry  warning  upon 
his  return  from  the  Midway  Island  Con- 
ference with  President  Nixon  that— 

Prom  now  on  those  who  spread  rumors  that 
there  wUl  be  a  coalition  government  In  this 
country,  whoever  they  be.  whether  In  the 
executive  or  the  legislature,  will  be  severely 
punished  on  charges  of  collusion  with  the 
enemy  and  demoralizing  the  army  and  the 
people. 

But,  as  Averell  Hwriman — our  chief 
negotiator  at  Paris  under  President 
Johnson — said  during  the  course  of  an 
interview  with  me  last  week: 

President  Nixon  has  never  said  that  he's 
opposed  to  a  coalition.  He's  said  that  he's 
ag&lnst  the  imposition  of  a  coaUtlon  govern- 
ment, and,  therefore,  a  discussion  of  a  coa- 
lition government  seems  to  be  a  perfectly 
normal  thing  to  have  go  on. 

Governor  Harriman  went  on  to  ex- 
press his  disappointment  at  the  fact  that 
freedom  of  speech  and  press  does  not 
exist  in  South  Vietnam,  noting  in  par- 
ticular his  dismay  at  the  closing  of  the 
37th  newspaper  since  President  Thleu 
announced  a  little  over  a  year  ago  that 
his  government  was  going  to  cease 
censorship. 

If  the  goal  of  the  administration  Is. 
as  President  Nixon  has  said,  to  secure 
free  elections  In  South  Vietnam,  we  must 
as  Governor  Harriman  has  urged,  insist 
that  President  Thleu  "create  a  climate 
of  freedom  In  order  to  let  those  elections 
be  held."  Governor  Harriman  pointed 

out  that — 

We  have  got  a  very  good  method  of  talk- 
ing to  him  and  that  Is:  unless  you  do  this 
we're  not  going  to  continue  a  line  of  trying 
to  support  this  government.  Even  after  the 
25.000  troops  are  out,  there  will  be  well 
over  500,000  Americans  there.  He  won't  last 
very  long  If  we  pull  out  our  troops. 

Perhaps  the  most  eloquent  statement 
of  the  importance  of  political  freedom 
in  South  Vietnam  came  from  the  leader 
of  the  liberal  opposition  group  which 
has  been  called  in  for  "questioning," 
Tran  Ngoc  Lleng,  who  defended  Truong 
Dlnh  Dzu,  former  presidential  candid- 
ate, who  has  been  imprisoned. 

Mr.  Lleng  said: 

If  the  Government  means  to  repress  the 
genuinely  nationalist  organizations  by  this 
technique,  the  Communist  will  reap  the 
benefits.  The  whole  national  movement  will 
suffer  as  a  result. 

The  contrast  between  this  statement 
and  the  repressive  promise  of  President 
Thleu  that  he  will  punish  all  who  advo- 
cate a  political  settlement  with  the  NLF 
Indicates  the  Imperative  need  for  reform 
of  the  Saigon  government. 


U.S.  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  LEAGUE 
OFFICIAL  QUESTIONS  BANKS  SIN- 
CERITY IN  FIGHT  AGAINST  IN- 
FLATION 


t  Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  unfortunate  aspects  of  our  cur- 
rent inflationary  period  is  that  funds  are 
not  available  for  home  mortgages,  thus 
denying  the  («)portunlty  to  millions  of 
Americans  to  own  their  own  homes. 

The  savings  and  loan  Industry  of  our 


country  has  been  one  of  the  reasons  that 
we  have  such  a  high  standard  of  hous- 
ing in  this  country.  However,  savings 
and  loans,  which  are  extremely  limited 
In  investment  opportunities,  have  been 
hit  so  hard  by  inflation  that  they  do  not 
have  adequate  funds  for  housing  loans. 
One  of  the  major  reasons  that  the  sav- 
ings and  loans  are  in  this  bind  is  that 
the  large  banks  In  the  counti-y  have 
pushed  interest  to  record  levels  while  at 
the  same  time  attracting  capital  from 
various  souixes  not  available  to  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations. 

Recently,  Mr.  Norman  Strunk,  exec- 
utive vice  president  of  the  U.S.  Savings 
and  Loan  League,  speaking  before  the 
Virginia  Savings  and  Loan  League, 
charged  that  the  commercial  banks  have 
not  gone  all  out  in  the  fight  against  In- 
flation. I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  Mr. 
Strunk's  position. 

This  afternoon  the  Banking  and  Cm- 
rency  Committee  begins  hearings  on  the 
latest  Increase  in  the  prime  interest  rate 
by  many  of  our  largest  banks.  These  will 
be  extremely  important  hearings  for 
something  must  be  done  to  stem  the  In- 
flationary spiral  that  takes  money  out 
of  every  pocketbook  in  America. 

It  is  my  hope  that  banking  officials 
who  win  testify  before  the  conunlttee.  as 
well  as  representatives  of  the  Treasury 
and  Federal  Reserve  Board,  will  assure 
the  committee  that  they  will  take  all 
necessary  actions  to  prevent  further  in- 
creases in  lending  rates. 

Banking  officials,  as  well  as  the  Treas- 
ury and  Federal  Reserve  Board  repre- 
sentatives, have  stated  time  and  agaun 
that  the  purpose  In  raising  Interest  rates 
Is  to  place  a  damper  on  lending  activi- 
ties and  to  control  the  money  supply. 
In  theory,  this  may  have  some  merit. 
However,  the  big  banks  of  our  country 
are  using  the  Increase  In  Interest  rates 
to  pad  their  own  pocketbooks  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  American  people.  Although 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  tightened 
credit  expansion,  thus  giving  banks  an 
excuse  to  raise  Interest  rates,  the  banks, 
as  Mr.  Strunk  so  correctly  pointed  out 
In  his  speech  to  the  Virginia  Savings  and 
Loan  League,  have  gone  after  funds  from 
other  sources.   In  actuality.  It  Is  most 
convenient  for  the  big  bariks  to  have  the 
Federal  Resei-ve  Board  to  tighten  credit 
for  this  shuts  off  the  money  supply  to 
many  small  banks  which  do  not  have 
the  resources  to  compete  for  funds  In 
other  areas  that  are  possessed  by  the  big 
banks.  Thus,  the  big  banks  are  able  to 
monopolize  the  lending  field  and  use  the 
Interest  rate  hike  as  a  sword  over  the 
head  of  borrowers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  including  in  my 
remarks  a  copy  of  a  press  release  on 
Mr.  Strunk's  speech  because  it  so  vividly 
describes  the  back-door  methods  that 
big  banks  are  using  to  feed  the  fires  of 
Inflation  while  through  the  front  door, 
they  are  constantly  moaning  about  the 
effects  of  inflation: 


News  Release  or  U.S.  Savings  and  Loan 
League 


A  major  upswing  In  business  loans  by  the 
nation's  big  banks  since  the  start  of  1969 
has  helped  to  undercut  the  efforts  of  the 
Nixon  Administration  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  to  curb  Inflation,  a  savings  and 
loan  official  declared  today. 


Norman  Strunk,  executive  vice  president 
of  the  United  Savings  and  Loan  League,  said 
business  loans  by  large  commercial  banks 
have  been  increasing  at  an  annual  rate  of 
14  per  cent^'at  a  time  when  It  was  obviously 
in  the  interest  of  the  fight  against  inflation 
and  obviously  the  Intended  result  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve's  tight  money  policy  to  have  the 
bank*  cut  down  on  credit  expansion. 

•In  the  four  weeks  ending  May  28 — Just  be- 
fore the  change  in  the  prime  rate— the  large 
banks  reporting  weekly  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve increased  their  business  loans  out- 
standing by  $1.1  billion— seasonally  ad- 
justed—or at  an  annual  rate  of  17  per  cent. 
No  wonder  they  ran  out  of  money  and  had  to 
raise  their  rate. 

■The  Federal  Reserve  exercises  monetary 
policy  largely  through  the  commercial  bank- 
ing system.  Since  late  December.  It  has  been 
limiting  the  funds  available  to  the  banks 
and  permitting  an  attrition  In  large  denomi- 
nation certificates  of  deposit  on  the  premise 
that  the  big  commercial  banks  would  in 
turn  limit  loans  to  various  borrowers.  But  the 
big  banks  have  shown  a  casual  disregard  for 
the  Federal  Reserve  objective  by  raising 
funds  through  unorthodox  methods  and 
boosting  bank  loans." 

Strunk  said,  in  a  speech  to  the  Virginia 
Savings  and  Loan  League  at  The  Homestead 
in  Hot  Springs.  Va..  that  this  sharp  upsurge 
in  lending  has  taken  place  among  the  large 
weekly  reporting  member  banks  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System.  "The  data  do  not  reflect 
the  activities  of  the  smaller  banks  In  the 
big  cities  or  the  banks  In  the  smaller  towns 
and  cities,"  said  Strunk. 

"The  small  banks  don't  have  access  to 
Eurodollars,  black  market  time  deposits  ob- 
tained by  selling  commercial  paper  by  the 
parent  holding  company  to  get  money  into 
the  banks  or  access  to  -Virgin"  dollars."  The 
latter  was  a  reference  to  dollars  imported 
from  the  Virgin  Islands  branches  of  Ameri- 
can banks  at  Interest  rates  above  legal  oell- 
ings  m  the  United  States. 

Strunk  said  largely  as  a  result  of  a  delib- 
erate Federal  Reserve  decision  to  curb  bank 
lending  and  the  resulting  level  of  market  in- 
terest rates  that  the  large  weekly  reporting 
member  banks  had  suffered  a  Ume  deposit 
loss  of  about  $6  billion  since  the  first  of  the 
year  with  this  run-off  principally  in  the  so- 
called  large  negotiable  CDs.  In  the  same  pe- 
riod these  banks  had  an  increase  in  business 
loans  of  $2.6  billion. 

"■No  wonder  they  are  so  short  of  funds 
they  had  to — or  more  accurately,  perhaps — 
were  able  to  raise  the  prime  rate  to  8'j 
per  cent,"  said  Strunk.  "It  appears  to  me. 
considering  the  inflation  danger  in  this  coun- 
try and  the  need  to  cut  back  on  business  ex- 
pansion—particularly that  fed  by  borrowed 
money — that  the  large  commercial  banks  are 
pretty  much  an  undisciplined  group. 

"At  a  time  when  the  presidents  of  the  big 
banks  have  been  wringing  their  hands  pub- 
licly about  the  spread  of  Inflationary  psy- 
chology, bank  lending  officers  have  been 
pouring  gas  on  the  Inflation  bonfixje.  The 
lending  policies  of  the  big  commercial  banks 
thus  have  contributed  to  the  worsening  in- 
flation spiral  of  recent  months,  and  have  in- 
creased the  vulnerability  of  the  economy  to 
the  threat  of  a  serious  recession." 

Strunk  warned  that  the  present  situation 
is  repetitious  of  that  which  occurred  In  the 
last  week  of  1965.  He  recalled  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  then  "balled  out"  the 
bankers  with  an  increase  In  interest  ceilings 
on  time  and  savings  deposits. 

"Now  we  seem  to  find  the  big  city  banks 
In  the  s.ime  situation:  substantially  over- 
loaned,  resisting  the  pressures  of  the  Fed 
and  the  Treasury  to  cut  down  on  loan  ex- 
pansion, suffering  a  big  roll-out  of  funds 
from  the  time  deposits  and  facing  a  greater 
drain,  getting  money  to  lend  by  pulling  It  In 
from  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 
If  the  Federal  Reserve  bails  out  the  bank- 
ers again  it  will  be  disastrous  to  home  buyers 
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•ad  home  bulldcn  and  •  ra»jor  setback  to 
the  light  agmlnot  InflaUon. 

"You  would  think  the  big  banks — of  all 
our  Inatltutloaa — would  have  an  understand- 
Ing  of  the  Importance  of  the  fight  a^alnat 
Inflation— that  the  bJg  banks,  of  all  inatltu- 
tions.  would  want  to  see  the  Nlzon  Admin- 
istration succeed  and  would  want  to  help 
his  Administration  win  this  war  against  In- 
flation. 

"But  they  seem  to  be  hindering  the  Nixon 
Administration's  antl-lnflatlon  program. 

"Maybe  the  bankers  don't  know  how  to  say 
'No.'  That's  a  switch  from  the  claastcal 
stereotype  of  a  banker.  But  they  ougbt  to 
say  "No'  to  some  of  theae  requests  for  credit. 
We  in  the  savings  and  loan  buslneaa  had 
many  loan  offlcers  that  learned  how  to  saw 
■No'  during  l»ae." 


June  19,  1969 


WHAT  TO  DO  UNTIL  THE  POLICE 
COME 

(idr.  DELLENBACK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
mark|.j 

Mr."  "DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Prank  BiCankiewicz  and  Tom  Braden  are 
gentlemen  who  write  a  column  which  is 
normally  carried  in  the  Washington 
Post.  They  wrote  a  column  that  was 
published  in  certain  other  papers  yes- 
terday, but  for  some  unknown  reason 
this  column  did  not  appear  in  the  Wash- 
InflTton  Post. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  place  the 
column  in  the  Rkcord  at  this  point: 

What  To  Do  Unth,  th«  Poucx  Com 
(By  Prank  Manklewicz  and  Tom  Braden) 
WAsanfCTOK — Edith  Green.  Oregon's 
liberal  congress  woman,  is  currently  suffering 
the  slings  and  arrows  of  liberal  outrage  for 
Introducing  a  bill  to  quiet  our  campuses.  Col- 
lege presidents,  most  of  whom  would  support 
Mrs.  Oreen  on  other  Issues,  are  attacking  her 
bin  as  "unwarranted  federal  interference  In 
university  administration. "  They  also  believe 
that  Concreas  ought  not — indeed  cannot — 
act  against  a  generational  revolt.  In  Mrs. 
Oreen 's  view,  however.  It  Is  not  a  question  of 
what  Congress  can  do — It  Is  a  question  of 
what  It  must  do. 

Members  from  both  parties  are  trying  to 
erect  a  rude  shelter  against  the  winds  from 
back  home.  Every  congressman  Is  being  told 
he  must  "do  something  about  these  kids." 
Mrs.  Green's  bill  will  permit  him  to  point 
with  pride  without  doing  much  to  appease 
the  hard-liners. 

In  fact,  the  Oreen  bill  would  actually  les- 
sen the  penalty  now  Imposed  by  law  against 
students  involved  In  disorders.  The  present 
Uw  revokes  their  federal  scholarships  (If 
they  have  them)  for  two  years  If  they  are 
convicted  of  a  crime  In  the  course  of  a  "seri- 
ous disruption."  The  new  bill  would  permit 
the  university  to  decide  the  length  of  the 
revocation — from  one  day  to  five  years. 

Otherwise,  the  Green  bill  permits  univer- 
sities to  retain  their  autonomy.  It  provides 
that  they  must  file  a  riot  plan  with  the  com- 
missioner of  education,  but  it  does  not  re- 
quire that  the  government  must  approve  It. 
Wisely.  It  does  require  that  the  plan  must  t>e 
first  considered  by  faculty,  administration 
and  students,  but  not  that  the  university  fol- 
low the  plan  if  and  when  a  riot  occurs. 

In  short.  Mrs.  Green's  forces  have  produced 
a  bill  which  requires  chiefly  that  universities 
t.ike  thought  about  the  disorders  they  may 
be  facing.  Surely,  the  taking  of  thought  Is 
cne  of  the  things  for  which  universities  exist. 
The  reacUon  to  the  Green  bill  Is.  to  say  the 
least,  mixed.  HEW  Secretary  Robert  Pinch 
has  no  problem  with  the  penalty  provisions, 
which  only  ease  slightly   the   existing   law. 


but  he  Is  opposed  to  the  requirement  for  fil- 
ing a  plan.  He  feeU  that  plana  have  a  way 
of  becoming  guidelines  and  that  it  Is  not 
reasonable  to  expect  a  plan  to  Just  lie 
around  without  some  bureaucrat  refining  it 
or  some  congressman  insisting  on  penalties 
for  Its  violation. 

Under  the  Green  proposal.  Pinch  would 
be  In  the  position  of  denying  federal  funds 
to  elementary  and  secondary  school  dis- 
tricts which  do  not  meet  their  own  racial 
desegregation  plans  but  continuing  to  dis- 
burse funds  to  universities  which  bypass 
their  own  antirlot  rules.  His  political  In- 
stincts tell  him  this  Is  not  a  happy  prospect. 
He  would  rather  see  these  matters  In  the 
federal  courts,  if  some  way  can  be  devised 
to  create  a  federal  Jurisdiction,  since  the 
use  of  the  injunction  (with  penalties  for 
contempt  for  violation)  against  occupation 
of  university  buildings  has  proved  an  effec- 
tive device  this  semester  for  quelling  dis- 
turbances and  at  the  same  time  taking  the 
heat  off  the  university  administration. 

The  reaction  of  university  administrators 
may  show  how  little  they  read  the  public 
mind.  They  seem  unaware,  for  example,  of 
how  easy  It  Is  today  to  make  political  polnU 
by  attacking  students — and  collage  pres- 
idents. Congressional  polls  of  constituents, 
even  from  dlstrlcu  which  show  heavy  op- 
position, for  example,  to  the  ABM  system  or 
to  the  Vietnamese  war.  show  a  large  major- 
ity anzloxu  to  crack  down  on  the  campus. 
The  college  presidents  also  overlook  the 
fact  that  universities,  like  farmers,  mlssile- 
n»»ksrs  and  those  In  other  segments  of  the 
economy,  are  now  heavy  feeders  at  the  pub- 
Uc  trough.  Within  the  past  few  yeara  the 
privately  funded  Institution  has  become  a 
thing  of  the  past.  There  U  only  one  college 
(Wabash.  In  Indiana)  which  U  not  receiv- 
ing federal  funds. 

Meanwhile,  at  the  Department  of  Justice 
Atty.  Gen.  John  Mitchell  is  prepared  to  move 
Into  the  student  protest  arena  with  a  spe- 
cial task  force  which  the  department  says 
will  use  "military-type  Intelligence"  to  get 
at  the  leaden.  If  they  are  serious,  that's  the 
best  news  SD8  has  had  In  yean 


A  BILL  TO  ENCOURAGE  HIGHER 
EDUCATION  TO  ADOPT  GOVERN- 
ING RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 
Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker 
it  seemed  to  me  it  would  be  in  the  interest 
of  the  Members  of  this  House,  and  to 
the  constituents  whom  they  represent, 
to  have  in  this  public  document  a  copy 
of  the  legislation  which  is  now  under 
consideration  by  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee.  The  welfare  and 
well-being  of  colleges  and  universities  Is 
of  vital  national  Interest.  The  uproar 
about  the  uproar  on  the  campuses  is  it- 
self an  indication  of  this  fact,  for  it  is 
only  those  issues  regarded  as  crucial  to  a 
people  which  can  so  deeply  stir  emo- 
tion—as this  one  has.  In  the  hope  of 
clearing  the  air  somewhat,  I  ask  there- 
fore that  the  proposed  'egislatlon  Itself 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
so  that  each  may  read  for  himsei;  the 
actual  language  of  the  proposal: 

HH  — 
A  bill  to  encourage  Institutions  of  higher 
education  to  adopt  nUes  and  regulaUons 
to  govern  the  conduct  of  students  and  fac- 
ulty, to  assure  the  right  to  free  expression, 
to  assUt  such  Institutions  In  their  efforts 
to  prevent  and  control  campus  dlsorden, 
and  to  amend  the  Higher  EducaUon  Act 
of  19S6 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in   Congress  assembled.  That   this 


Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Higher  Education 
Protection  and  Preedom  of  Expression  Act 
of  1 069." 

TITIiE  I— PREVENTION  AND  CONTROL  OP 
DISRUPTIVE  ACTS 

STATMRNT  OF  mTDINGS  AWD  PlTltPOSX 

Src.  101.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that  the  primary  responsibility  for  main- 
taining freedom  of  expression,  public  order, 
and  the  effective  functioning  of  the  educa- 
tional process  at  American  Institutions  of 
higher  education  rests  with  the  trustees,  ad- 
ministrators, and  other  duly-appointed  col- 
legiate officials. 

(b)  In  light  of  the  finding  set  forth  In 
subsection  (a) ,  it  Is  the  purpose  of  thU  Act — 

( 1 )  to  maintain  within  the  scholarly  com- 
munity the  basic  American  concepts  of  free- 
dom of  thought.  Inquiry,  expression,  and 
orderly   assembly. 

(2)  to  assist  those  who  wish  to  pursue 
their  education  In  a  oampus  atmosphere  free 
of  disruption  and  Tl<dence. 

(3)  to  afford  encouragement  and  oppor- 
tunity to  administrators,  faculty  and  stu- 
dents in  working  for  orderly  progress, 

(4)  to  assist  the  academic  community  In 
maintaining  Institutions  of  higher  education 
as  centera  for  the  free  Interchange  of  ideas, 
and 

(5)  to  assure  reasonable  protection  of  the 
Federal  Investment  In  higher  educational 
programs. 


iNsrmrnoNAL  AcnoN   asauiaxB  to  pkxvxnt 

AND  CONTBOL  HIOKxa  EDUCATIOIf  AL  CONTLICTS 
AND  DISSCPTTVX  ACTS 

Sic.  103.  (a)  Each  Institution  of  higher 
education  (as  defined  In  the  first  sentence  of 
section  1301  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
106S)  which  participates  or  proposes  to  par- 
ticipate In  a  program  or  activity  receiving 
financial  support,  as  set  forth  in  section  104. 
from  any  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  shall  file  with  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Commissioner")  within  sixty  days  follow- 
ing the  enactment  of  this  Act.  or  by  January 
1.  1970.  whichever  Is  later,  or  In  the  case  of 
a  new  Institution  or  one  which  has  not  pre- 
viously applied  for  federal  funds,  at  the  time 
of  filing  lu  Initial  application  for  participa- 
tion In  such  program  or  actvlty,  a  certllca- 
tlon  which  affirms — 

( 1 )  the  Intention  of  the  Institution  to  take 
all  appropriate  actions  to  attain  the  purposes 
set  forth  in  section  101(b)  to  prevent  at 
such  institution  the  occurrence,  or  to  assure 
the  timely  termination,  of  actions  which  tend 
to  defeat  such  purposes,  and 

(3)  that  rules  and  regulations  have  been 
or  are  being  prepared  which 

(A)  provide  for  an  effective  means  to  as- 
sure adequate  opportunity  for  free  expres- 
sion, consultation  and  orderly  discussion  of 
educational  and  associated  problems  which 
affect  and  are  of  concern  to  trustees,  admln- 
Istraton.  faculty,  and  students  of  the  Insti- 
tution; and 

(B)  set  standards  of  conduct  for  students, 
faculty,  other  staff,  and  vlsltora  on  such 
property  and  facilities  Intended  to  accom- 
plish the  puriKwes  of  section  101(b)  to- 
gether with  appropriate  Internal  disciplinary 
procedures  and  sanctions  to  enforce  such 
standards:  and 

(3)  that  such  rules  and  regulations  have 
been  or  will  be  published  within  the  Unl- 
venlty  and  are  or  will  be  made  available  to 
the  Commissioner  upon  request. 

(b)  If  the  Commissioner  determines  that 
an  Institution  of  higher  education  has  failed 
to  file  the  certification  required  by  subsec- 
tion (a),  he  shall  immediately  give  notice  to 
all  Federal  departments  and  agencies  pro- 
viding financlai  assistance  for  programs  and 
activities  at  the  Institution.  Thereafter,  such 
Institution  shall  not  be  eligible  for  the 
award  of  any  Federal  financial  support  as 
set  forth  In  section  104,  until  such  time  as 
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the  Cofiimlaalaiier  shall  determine  that  such 
failure  to  file  has  been  corrected. 

(c)  When  the  Commissioner  determines 
that  special  circumstances  exist  which  would 
make  the  application  of  the  preceding  sub- 
section Inequitable,  unjust  or  not  In  the 
public  interest,  be  may  waive  its  appUcatlon 
to  the  institution.  In  whole  or  in  part. 

(d)  Any  Institution  of  higher  education 
which  Is  dlssatlB&ed  with  the  Commissioner's 
final  action  with  respect  to  any  matten  aris- 
ing out  of  this  section  shall  have  the  same 
right  of  appeal  under  the  same  conditions  as 
a  State  under  section  608  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965. 

ASSIBTAItCS    BT    COM MISSIONM    OF    EDUCATION 

Sac.  103.  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized 
to  provide,  only  upon  request,  appropriate 
technical  and  other  assistance  to  institutions 
of  higher  education  In  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  tbU  Act. 

FSMaAIXT   ASSISTD  PSOCKAICS  COV«BKD  BT   ACT 

Bec.  104.  l^>r  the  purposes  of  this  Title, 
financial  support  Includes  all  forms  of  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  Including  but  not 
limited  to  research  granu  and  contracts, 
fellowship  grants,  loans  and  grants  for  con- 
struction of  facilities,  grante  for  library  re- 
sources and  Instructional  equipment,  grants 
for  teacher  training,  and  grants  for  curricu- 
lum improvement. 

8»c.  105.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  authorlM  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  Issue  any  rule,  regulation, 
guideline  or  other  published  Interpretations 
or  orden  with  respect  to  the  content  of  the 
rules  and  regulations  referred  to  In  Sec.  102 
of  this  Act. 

TITLE  n— HIGHKR  EDUCATION 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1969 


Sec.  301  (a)  Section  604  of  the  Higher 
Education  Amendments  of  1968  Is  amended 
to  read  a«  follows: 

Sec.  604.   (a)    Whenever  an  Institution  of 
higher  education  has  been  subject  to  a  sub- 
stantial disruption  and  there  are  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe   (1)    that  an  Individual 
attending,  employed  by,  or  teaching  or  doing 
research  at  such  Institution,  who  Is  receiving 
federal  assistance  under  any  of  the  programs 
specified  In  subsection  (c),  has  engaged  In 
conduct,  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section    (as  amended),  which   Involved  the 
use  of  (or  assistance  to  othera  in  the  use  of) 
force  or  the  threat  of  force  or  the  selz\ire 
of  property  under  control  of  such  Institution 
to    prevent    faculty,    administrative   officials 
or  students  In  such  Institution  from  engag- 
ing In  their  duties  or  pureulng  their  studies. 
and  (3)   that  such  conduct  was  of  a  serious 
nature  and  contributed  to  such  disruption, 
then  such  Institution  shall  give  notice  to  such 
individual   and   Initiate   proceedings   to   de- 
termine whether  he  engaged  in  such  conduct. 
If  the  institution  of  higher  education  de- 
termines, after  hearing,  that  such  Individual 
did  engage  in  such  conduct  and  that  such 
conduct  was  of  a  serious  nature  and  con- 
tributed to  a  substantial  disruption  of  the 
administration  of  such  Institution,  then  such 
Institution   shall   deny   for   a  period   up   to 
five  yeare  any   ftirther  payment  to,   or  for 
direct  benefit  of,  such  Individual  under  any 
of  the  programs  specified  In  subsection  (c). 
If  an   Institution   denies   an   Individual   as- 
sistance  under   the   authority  of   thU  sub- 
section, then  any  Institution  which  such  In- 
dividual subsequently  attends  shall  deny  for 
the  remainder  of     that  period  any  further 
payment  to,  or  for  the  direct  benefit  of,  such 
Individual  under  any  of  the  programs  speci- 
fied m  subsection  (c) . 

"(b)  No  Individual  shall  accept  any  pay- 
ment described  in  subsection  (c)  during  any 
period  for  which  an  Institution  has  denied 
him  such  payments  pureuant  to  a  finding 
under  subsection  (a),  and  whoever  know- 
ingly violates  this  subsection  shall  be  fined 
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not  more  than  $1,000  or  Imprisoned  tar  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both,  and  shall  be 
liable  to  the  United  SUtes  for  the  amount 
so  accepted. 

"(c)  The  payments  referred  to  In  the  pre- 
ceding subsecUons  of  this  section  are  the 
following: 

"(1)  payments  to  students  under  a  stu- 
dent loan  program  carried  on  by  an  insti- 
tution of  higher  education  under  title  II  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1968. 
"(2)  payments  to  students  under  a  student 
loan  program  carried  on  by  an  institution  of 
higher  educaUon  under  part  C  of  title  VII 
or  part  B  of  title  VIII  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act, 

"(3)  payments  imder  the  student  loan  In- 
surance program  under  part  B  of  title  IV 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965, 

"(4)  payments  under  a  college  work-study 
program  carried  on  under  part  C  of  title  IV 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965, 

"(5)  payments  of  salary  to  teachers  and 
other  employees  of  Institutions  of  higher 
education  who  are  employed  in  connecUon 
with  the  training  of  volunteers  for  the  Peace 
Corps  or  for  service  In  domestic  volunteer 
service  programs  carried  on  under  Title  Vin 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964, 

"(6)  payments  of  salary  to  teachere  and 
other  employees  of  Institutions  of  higher 
education  who  receive  their  salaries  from 
funds  made  available  under  Title  in  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1966, 

"  (7)  other  payments  to  students  or  facility 
members  at  institutions  of  higher  education 
under  fellowships,  scholarships,  tralneeshlps. 
or  research  grants  carried  on  with  Federal 
funds. 

"(d)  Nothing  In  thU  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  limiting  or  prejudicing  the  rights 
and  prerogatives  of  any  Institution  of  higher 
education  to  Institute  and  carry  out  an  In- 
dependent dUclpUnary  proceeding  pursuant 
to  existing  authority,  practice,  and  law." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  not  be  deemed  to  affect  the  appli- 
cability of  SecOon  504  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Amendme^its  of  1968,  as  In  effect 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act.  with 
respects  to  acts  committed  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Section  427(a)(3)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1966  Is  amended  by 
redesignating  subparagraph  (G)  as  (H)  and 
by  Inserting  after  subparagraph  (F)  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(G)  provides  that,  contingent  upon  cer- 
tification by  the  Institution  at  which  the 
borrower  Is  enrolled  that  he  Is  In  good  stand- 
ing, the  loan  will  be  paid  In  periodic  Install- 
ments (as  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner) 
which  are  geared  to  the  borrower's  rate  of 
necessary  expenditure,  and" 

(b)  Effective  July  1,  1970,  Section  428 
(b)  (1)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating subparagraph  (K)  as  (L)  and  by  In- 
serting after  Subparagraph  (J)  the  follow- 
ing new  subparagraph : 

"(K)  requires  that,  contingent  upon  cer- 
tification by  the  Institution  at  which  the 
borrower  Is  enrolled  that  he  Is  In  good  stand- 
ing, the  loan  be  paid  In  periodic  installments 
(as  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner)  which 
are  geared  to  the  borrower's  rate  of  necessary 
expenditure;  and" 


You  will  note  that  the  legislation  is  di- 
vided into  two  titles,  the  latter  one  of 
which  is  a  revision  of  present  law :  section 
504  of  the  Higher  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1968.  The  present  law  requires  a 
mandatory  2-year  suspension  of  Federal 
aid  to  any  student  or  employee  of  the 
university  convicted  by  any  court  of  rec- 
ord of  a  crime  "which  involved  the  use 
of — or  assistance  to  others  in  the  use 

of force,  disruption,  or  the  seizure  of 

property  under  control  of  any  institution 
of  higher  education"  if  the  university 


also  held  a  hearing  and  determines  that 
"such  crime  was  of  a  serious  nature  and 
contributed  to  a  substantial  disruption  of 
the  administration  of  the  institution 
with  respect  to  which  such  crime  was 
committed." 

The  proposed  gives  far  greater  discre- 
tion to  university  authorities  by 
eliminating  the  automatic  2-year  sus- 
pension of  Federal  aid  and  permitting 
instead  such  suspension  to  range  any- 
where from  3  weeks  up  to  5  years.  The 
proposed  bill  also  differs  from  current 
law  in  covering  Federal  funds  available 
not  only  under  the  Higher  Education  Act 
and  NDEA,  but  those  provided  under 
such  other  acts  as,  for  example,  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act. 

Under  title  I  of  the  proposed  bill,  an 
institution  of  higher  education  can  be 
denied  funds  only  when  it  has  failed  to 
file  a  certification  affirming  that  a  plan 
is  on  hand  and  would  be  available  to  the 
Commissioner  upon  his  request.  This 
means,  in  effect,  that  the  college  admin- 
istrator makes  the  determination  as  to 
whether  the  institution  is  to  be  eligible 
for  Federal  funds.  No  militant  group,  by 
their  riotous  action,  can  penalize  others 
and  have  the  imiversity  funds  cut  off. 

I  have  stated  on  many  occasions  my 
opposition  to  some  legislation  which  has 
been  put  before  the  subcommittee  calling 
for  a  cut-off  of  all  Federal  assistance 
from  an  institution  experiencing  a  dis- 
ruption which  It  Is  not  able  to  bring  un- 
der control,  and  when  such  institution 
does  not  act  in  a  manner  which  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  finds  appropriate 
to  deal  with  the  disruption.  This  In  ef- 
fect puts  m  the  hands  of  revolutionary 
students,  seeking  to  destroy  an  institu- 
tion, the  power  to  make  this  determina- 
tion by  simply  causing  and /or  prolonging 
a  major  disruption.  Under  such  legisla- 
tion, this  entire  Institution  could  lose  Its 
funds  because  of  the  militants  within 
SDS. 

Under  the  bill  cosponsored  by  16  of 
us.  the  college  president  would  have  to 
elect  not  to  file  any  certification  in  order 
for  the  institution  to  be  ineligible  foE 
further  funds.  There  is  no  other  way. 
Once  that  certification  has  been  filed, 
the  plan  must  be  available,  upon  request, 
but  no  one  makes  any  determination  as 
to  the  adequacy  of  its  content;  no  Fed- 
eral approval  is  required.  In  each  of  50 
different  laws  now  on  the  books,  a  col- 
lege or  university  is  required  to  file  a 
plan  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  funds.  The 
revised  title  I  conforms  to  this  precedent 
and  Is  far  simpler  than  most — the  certifi- 
cation must  be  filed  if  the  institution  Is 
to  be  eligible  for  any  further  funds.  I 
repeat — it  is  not  a  cut-off  of  any  existing 

funds.  ,j  ^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  we  would  be  acting 
extremely  Irresponsibly  both  to  the  gen- 
eral public  and  the  university  commu- 
nity if  we  did  not  take  those  constructive 
steps  which  are  within  our  power.  I  be- 
lieve this  bUl  which  I  and  several  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  have  proposed  is  temperate 
and  responsible.  It  Is  the  minimum  we 
can  do.  It  is  obvious  that  public  concern 
about  campus  violence  Is  at  an  apex.  As 
evidence  of  this  concern  I  would  like  to 
place  in  the  Record  at  this  point  just 
a  few  of  the  hundreds  of  letters  I  have 
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received  from  all  over  the  United  States. 
I  know  these  are  representative  of  those 
being  received  by  my  colleagues.  While  I 
do  not  agree  with  every  view  expressed  in 
every  letter,  I  agree  with  the  view  that 
it  is  high  time  something  was  done.  We 
have  passed  the  threshold  of  tolerance  in 
being  patient  with  those  out  to  destroy 
our  universities.  I  thinic  it  appropriate  to 
-  point  out  again  that  this  represents  only 
a  small  fraction  of  the  mail  I  have  re- 
ceived and.  of  that  mail  it  represents  the 
most  moderate  viewpoint. 

AJU.INOTON,  Va., 

March  20,  1969. 
Hon.  Edith  0>ksn, 

Chairm*n,  SpecUtl  Education  Subcommittee, 
House   of   Representatives,    Washington, 
DC. 
DsAB  Mrs.  OkKXN:  It  U  my  understanding 
that  your  subcommittee  Is  studying  the  dis- 
ruptions  by   some  students   on   our  college 
campuses. 

I  eameatly  hope  that  your  efforts,  and  those 
-of  yOMX  committee,  will  result  In  some  posl- 
^ve  4D4  prompt  action  by  Ck>ngress  to  put  an 
end  to  this  destructive  behavior. 

As  a  tazpaylng  citizen.  I  am  In  favor  of  cut- 
ting off  federal  grants  to  those  students  In- 
volved in  these  disturbances. 

The  average  citizen  Is  burdened  with  heavy 
taxes,  at  a  great  personal  discomfort  In  many 
instances,  and  I  feel  that  It  Is  outrageoiis  that 
we  must  continue  to  support  such  un-Ameri- 
can disorders. 

With  my  appreciation  and  best  wishes  for 
your  success.  I  am 

Very  truly  yours. 

VntciNiA  V.  Melton. 

I  HmsoALC.  lu... 

March  31.  1999. 
Representative  Edith  Orxxn. 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DsAB  CoNGSESSWoMAN  OsECN :  Congratula- 
tions on  your  announced  Intention  to  investi- 
gate student  anarchists  who  are  receiving 
federal  loans!  What  they  are  doing  to  our 
campuses  Is  deplorable:  but  to  think  we.  as 
taxpayers,  are  paying  them  to  do  It  Is  Incred- 
ible! Please  follow  through. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Haaot. 

R.  S.  Bacon  Venkxx  Co., 

Chicago.  April  3.  19«9. 
Hon.  EorrH  Gbkxn. 

Chairman   of   the   House   Subcommittee   on 
Higher  Education,  Rayburn  House  Build- 
ing. Washinffton.  D.C. 
Deax  Concbcsswoman  OaxEN:  We  under- 
stand you  have  announced  Intention  to  In- 
vestigate   student    anarchists    who    are    re- 
ceiving federal  loans,  and  we  write  to  strongly 
luge  hot  pursuit  of  such  policy. 

It  Is  one  thing  to  consider  that  tax  money 
Is  being  wasted,  but  much  worse  to  Ium>w 
that  any  small  amount  Is  going  for  the  sup- 
port of  such  people.  If  we  are  Indeed  going 
to  allow  such  activities,  we  certainly  should 
not  at  the  same  time  finance  them. 
Thank  you  for  your  attention. 
Sincerely. 

OEOaCE  F.  WiLHELM, 

,  President. 

WlNCRESTEK,    MaSS.. 

June  12.  1969. 
Hon.  Edith  Obken.  ^    . 

Chairman,     Subcommittee    No.    1,    Special 
Subcommittee  on  Education.  Committee 
on   Education   and    Labor,    Washington 
DC. 
Madam:  The  situation  on  many  university 
campxtses    In   the   United    States    today   Is, 
to   me,    most   distressing.    The   lack   of   ap- 
propriate response  and.  In  many  cases,  the 


taking  of  positions  by  university  administra- 
tions which  In  effect  condone  violence  and 
lawlessness  has  exceeded,  In  my  opinion,  all 
reasonable  bounds. 

I  agree  with  and  support  the  general  prin- 
ciple that  Government  should  not  Interfere 
with  or  dictate  to  educational  Institutions. 
On  the  other  hand.  I  feel  very  strongly  that 
public  tax  money  should  not  be  Invested  in 
any  organization  which  condones,  permits 
without  punishment,  or  could  be  construed 
to  support  in  any  way,  violence,  lawlessness, 
or  mob  rule. 

Therefore.  I  urge  and  respectfully  request 
your  support  of  legislation  which  would  deny 
Federal  funds  of  any  sort  to  educational  In- 
stitutions which  do  not  take  action  to  assure 
without  question  the  nonviolent,  lawful  con- 
duct of  all  persons  when  at  the  educational 
institution.  Further,  I  believe  such  legisla- 
tion should  withhold  Federal  scholarship 
funds  from  those  Individuals  who  willfully 
violate  the  laws  of  our  free  society. 

All  those  with  whom  I  have  discussed  this 
issue  (made  up  largely  of  college  alumni) 
agree,  not  only  on  the  basic  premise  of  the 
use  of  public  tax  money,  but  also  on  the  need 
for  such  legislation.  However,  this  letter  can, 
of  course,  represent  only  my  own  personal 
opinion. 

Very  truly  yours, 

R.  W.  Detea. 

June  18. 
Congresswoman  Edith  Okexn, 
House  Education  Committee. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DsAa  Madam:  The  best  thing  for  the  fed- 
eral government  to  do  is  to  close  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  and  withdraw  all  fed- 
eral funds  of  all  kinds  from  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 

Respectfully, 

Prof.  Haset  WnxiAMS. 


Oeand  Cemteal  Industeial  Cemtee, 

March  10,  1969. 
Hon.  Edith  Oebxn. 

Chairman.  House  Subcommittee  on  Higher 
Education,  Washington.  D.C. 
Mr    Deae    Conceesswoman    Oeesn:    Tour 
announced  Intention  to  Investigate  student 
anarchists   receiving   Federal   loans  deserves 
the    highest    commendation.    It   is   only    by 
courageous  action  such  as  this  that  the  cur- 
rent deplorable  situation  In  our  colleges  and 
universities  can  be  corrected. 
Sincerely. 

C.  C.  Moselet.  President. 


Albuqubeque.  N.  Mn., 

Aprxl  30.  1969. 
Representative  EnrrM  Okeen, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deae  Refeesentative  Geeen  :  I  am  glad 
that  you  are  upset  too  over  the  appalling 
campus  riots,  and  that  your  Committee  will 
hold  hearings  with  regard  to  them. 

If  the  Government's  withholding  of  Fed- 
eral funds  to  the  various  universities  is  not 
a  good  Idea,  then  why  cannot  the  funds  be 
stopped  to  those  Individual  students  who 
participate  In  disruptions  on  campus?  This 
would  hurt  only  those  who  take  part  in  the 
riots,  sit-ins,  lock-outs,  etc.,  and  the  funds 
to  others  in  the  school  (the  innocent  ones) 
and  to  the  schools  themselves  would  not  be 
affected.  Couldn't  this  be  done? 

I  just  cannot  believe  that  there  is  nothing 
the  Government  can  do  to  clear  up  the 
campus  riots  and  allow  professors  who  want 
to  teach  and  students  who  want  to  attend 
classes  to  do  so,  free  from  threats  of  violence. 
If  there  is  nothing  that  our  Government 
can  do  to  remedy  the  present  horrifying  sit- 
uation, then  we  are  indeed  in  a  hopeless 
mess. 

I    am    sure    that    If    ,iny    other    group    of 


cltUsens  behaved  as  have  the  mllltantc  on 
campus — brandishing  hlghpowered  rifles  and 
knives,  threatening  violence,  causing  thou- 
sands of  dollars  of  damage  to  tax-supported 
institutions  or  to  any  building,  for  that 
matter — they  would  have  been  relieved  of 
their  weapons  and  thrown  into  Jail  forthwith. 
No  one  I  know  can  understand  why  uni- 
versities are  above  the  law  of  the  land.  We 
think  It  is  high  time  the  Justice  Department 
took  care  of  the  criminal  aspect  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  that  HEW  cut  off  all  funds  to  those 
who  are  taking  part  in  these  disgusting 
activities. 

I  am  certainly  glad  that  someone  is  in* 
vestlgatlng  SDS.  That  has  been  put  off  far  too 
long:  I  hope  It  can  be  ascertained  where  this 
well-heeled  group  is  obtaining  Its  "traveling" 
money,  who  is  back  of  them  and  their  sub- 
versive activities.  Please  don't  let  up  until 
all  the  facts  are  known  about  them  and  about 
the  Black  Panthers.  They  pose  a  grave  danger 
to  our  universities  and  to  all  the  decent 
young  people. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Mrs.  CHAEI.OTTE  C.  Hatnes. 

Amarillo,  Tex.. 

May  7.  1969. 
Mrs.  Edith  Geeen. 
Salem.,  Oreg. 

DiAE  Mas.  Green  :  I  Just  heard  you  on  our 
Channel  10  TV  regarding  Federal  Aid  to 
University  students  and  the  bill  to  eliminate 
the  Federal  help. 

I  agree!  Why  not  all  Federal  aid  to  those 
not  worthy.  Keep  it  for  the  Indigents  of  old 
age. 

If  the  bill  was  passed  and  enforced,  more 
of  these  people  would  search  for  work. 

Why  deduct  it  out  of  my  paycheck  and 
millions  of  others  to  encourage  riots  and 
"walks." 

Also.  If  they  want  to  fight  load  them  all 
up  and  send  them  to  Vietnam,  and  return 
the  boys  who  have  families  and  live  by  prin- 
ciples. 

Mrs.  Green.  I  hope  you  can  get  the  Job 
done.  I'm  behind  you.  and  millions  of  others. 
We  need  women  like  you  to  speak  up  for 
the  preservation  of  our  country. 
Respectfully, 

Pabonix  Gaithee. 

Grand  Central  Industrial  Centee, 

Glendale.  Calif..  March  21, 1969. 
Hon.  Edith  Gbexn, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mrs.  Green:  Almost  everyone  In 
the  U.S.A.  Is  fed  up  with  campus  anarchy  I 
Why  Isn't  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  enforc- 
ing the  new  law  requiring  colleges  and  uni- 
versities to  cut  off  Federal  aid  to  studenU 
convicted  of  taking  part  In  disruptive 
activities? 

When  is  Congress  going  to  decide  to  call 
a  halt  to  financing  campus  revolution  with 
taxpayers'  money?  "nmld  University  and 
College  administrators  and  trustees  must  ap- 
parently be  forced  to  take  effective  action  to 
protect  the  righU  of  the  majority  of  law- 
abiding  students. 

Positive  action  Is  overdue! 

C.  C.  MosELET,  President. 

Mission,  Kans.,  March  17.  1969. 
Representative  Edith  Green, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Representative  Green  :  I  am  concerned  ( no. 
agitated)  !!  at  my  tax  money  being  used  for 
students  who  are  only  interested  In  keeping 
others  from  an  education. 

There  is  not  a  college  In  this  country,  1 11 
send  my  five  sons  to  when  they  are  of  age 
to  go  until  the  faculty  starts  running  the 
schools  again.  Meanwhile,  dont  use  my 
money  in  the  schools. 

Mrs.  Wm.  R.  Hill. 
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BnucxNOHAic,  Ala., 

March  S.  1M9. 

Hon.  Edith  Green, 

Chairmm,  House  Subcommittee  on  Higher 
Education,  Woihinifton,  D.C. 
DEAB  COHOIMSWOMAN  Gbeen:  We  who  are 
interested  In  Higher  Education  certainly  ap- 
plaud wholeheartedly  your  Intention  to  In- 
vestigate student  anarchists  and  particularly 
those  receiving  funds  from  the  federal  gov- 

*  Certainly  it  is  time  to  cease  underwriting 
the  riots  on  the  campu««,  and  what  more 
effective  treatment  could  be  administered 
than  to  show  people  that  if  they  receive 
Bcholarahlp  funds  or  other  aid,  they  muat  at 
least  attend  classes  and  show  some  signs  of 
effort  expended  for  education. 
Blessings  on  you, 

R.  J.  Stockman. 

Gardner  MANtrvAcruaiNG  Co., 

Horicon,  WU..  March  7.  1969. 
Representative  EDtrn  Grebh 
House  Office  Bldg. 
Washington,  D.C.  ^  _*  „h 

Dear  Rkpbment4tive  Grxkm:  I  understand 
you  announced  your  Intention  to  investigate 
Student  trouble  makers  In  our  coUeges  and 
universities  throughout  the  country,  to  see 
If  they  are  receiving  Federal  loans. 

I  sincerely  hope  you  Investigate  these  stu- 
dents and  cut  out  Federal  loans  to  thwe 
hard-core  rebels.  The  majority  of  our  stu- 
dents are  good  honest  American  boys  and 
girls  and  are  entltied  to  receive  an  education 
and  should  not  be  Interrupted  by  hard-core 
revolutionarys  who  possibly  get  their  orders 
from  Moscow.  I  sincerely  hope  you  get  the 
support  from  our  Representative  Kasten- 
melM  from  our  District  here  In  Wisconsin  and 
also  our  two  Senators. 
Sincerely,   I 

John  C.  Gardner. 


Lawrbmcx  D.  Rum*,  M.D., 
Joliet,  III.,  February  17, 1969 
Representative  EorrH  Green, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Greek:  In  the  Sunday,  February 
16  Tribune  there  was  a  reprint  of  an  editorial 
from  the   Washington   Evening   Star  which 
outlined  your  portion  on  the  present  prob- 
lem of  college  students.  As  a  father  of  three 
students   presently    In   various   universities 
and  coUeges  around  the  country,  I  certainly 
agree  with  you  wholeheartedly.  I  think  that 
something  must  be  done  to  give  some  back- 
bone to  the  IndlvlduaU  who  are  responsible 
for  governing  our  big  universities  such   as 
Columbia  and  the  University  of  Chicago.  I  do 
not  think  that  they  should  take  tax  money. 
which  aU  of  them  do  to  maintain  them- 
selves and  yet  Ignore  the  vast  majority  of  the 
students  whose  Uves  are  being  disrupted  by 
the  relatively  few.  well  organized,  anarchists. 
Fortunately,   none   of   my   chUdren   have 
been  In  schools  where  this  type  of  problem 
occurred.   If  their  studies  were  being  dis- 
rupted. I  certainly  would  feel  called  upon  to 
attempt  to  recover  something  from  the  indi- 
viduals who  are  supposed  to  be  seeing  to  It 
that  they  get  an  education.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  have  gone  so  far  with  the  Idea  of 
individual  liberty  that  we  have  come  to  the 
point  of  Individual  license  and  this  will  even- 
tually  lead   to   complete   disruption   of   our 
democratic  society  as  we  know  It. 

You  who  are  leaders  In  ovir  government 
have  a  duty  to  make  It  plain  to  our  weak- 
kneed  leaders  in  the  universities  that  this 
kind  of  activity  will  not  be  tolerated.  Keep 
up  the  good  work. 

Yours  sincerely.  

Lawrence  D.  Ruttle. 


you  are  a  very  shrewd  and  influential  woman 
with  good  honest  Judgment  and  the  ability 
to  get  things  done  In  tJie  educational  depart- 
ment of  our  Government.  TT„,».H 
As  you  know,  people  throughout  the  United 
States  are  becoming  more  and  more  disturbed 
and  worried  about  the  riots  In  our  universi- 
ties and  colleges:  they  are  probably  more 
concerned  about  this  Issue  than  any  which 
has  faced  our  nation  in  recent  years.  If  this 
situation  18  allowed  to  further  develop,  there 
Is  a  great  danger  that  it  will  spread  and  that 
we  win  have  riots  In  all  walks  of  life. 

There  Is  an  urgent  need  for  a  Federal  law, 
to  be  effective  30  days  after  passage,  that  will 
impose  stiff  sentences  on  the  .  leaders  of 
organized  riots.  A  ten  year  sentence  at  hard 
labor  and  a  $25,000  fine  should  be  Imposed 
on  all  individuals  unlawfully  carrying  de- 
structive weapons  such  as  »x»^*'*'^8un8,  am- 
munition, knives,  etc.  This  law  should  have 
teeth  in  It  and  be  written  so  that  the  Judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  cannot  find  looP^^^f 
to  let  the  Communist  Black  Panthers,  crim- 
inals, killers  and  such  receive  light  or  sus- 
pended sentences. 

Your  powerful  assistance  In  seeing  that 
such  a  bin  Is  put  before  Congress  as  ««>n  as 
possible  shaU  be  deeply  appreciated  by  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Sincerely  yours.  ^  ^_  ^^^_ 


Daixas,  Tex.,  May  i2, 1969. 
Congresswoman  Edtth  Green, 
V.S.  Congress. 
Washington,  D.C. 
DBAS  Mrs.  Green:  I  have  been  told  that 


Marseilles,  III., 

March  12,  1969. 

Hon.  Edith  Green, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DBAS  Congresswoman  Green:  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  hear  that  at  last  some  one  In  a 
^tlon  to  be  heard  in  Washington  has 
kken  a  stand  against  the  harrassment  of  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  students  In 
many  of  our  schools  of  higher  learning  by  a 
few  many  of  whom  are  getting  a  free  ride  on 
schilarshlps  or  granU.  From  conversations 
with  our  two  eons  and  their  college  frlehds 
and  from  Ustenlng  to  conversations  between 
them  and  other  students  It  appears  there  is 
always  a  group  that  Is  ready  to  use  any  ex- 
cuse to  make  trouble. 

Our  youngest  son  worked  part  time  and 
attended  Southern  IlUnols  University  fOT 
four  years  whereas  the  older  son  worked  fuU 
time  whUe  attending  classes  at  Junior  «>1- 
lefse  part  time  in  Chicago  and  later  m  San 
Francisco  signing  up  last  semester  to  ati«nd 
San  Francisco  State  full  time  carrying  a 
heavy  load  so  that  he  might  finish  his  edu- 
cation. He  has  been  harraaeed  repeatedly 
and  many  times  threatened,  as  he  has  gone 
to  school  when  It  was  open  so  he  could. 

We  commend  you  on  your  stand  and  only 
wish  some  of  our  own  state  representatives 
had  the  fortitude  to  back  you  on  your  stand. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Evelyn  Youmans, 

CHARLES  E.  YOUMANS. 

EDwm  C.  Johnson  &  Associates, 

Chicago,  III..  April  23.  1969. 
Hon.  Edith  Green. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mrs.  Green:  Someone  In  this 
country  must  take  a  firm  stand  against  these 
over-strident  university  student  demands 
And  that  should  be  someone  at  the  highest 
possible  government  level. 

University  officials  have  shown  they  are 
Incapable  of  handling  the  problem— with 
few  marked  exceptions.  They  have  been  far 
too  consistently  permissive,  which  has  led  to 
nothing  but  further  "non-neg&ttable"  stu- 
dent demands. 

Top  government  officials  have  been  equally 
and  inexcusably  delinquent  In  taking  a  firm 
and  uncompromising  stand  against  student 
violence.  We  hope  yoiur  Subcommittee  study 
may  put  a  halt  to  an  this  "wlshy-washiness." 

Attached  are  several  letters  on  thte  sub- 


ject—representing  a   citizen's   viewpoint— 
which  may  be  of  interest  to  the  Committee. 

Sincerely,  ^  ,    _ 

Ed  C.  Johnson,  Jr. 

Riegelsville.  Pa., 

.     AfarcH  8, 1969. 
U.S.  Representative  EorrH  Green, 
Chairman,  House  Subcommittee  on  Higher 

Education, 
Washington,  DX!. 

dear  Madame:  We  would  like  to  urge  you 
to  follow  through  on  your  announced  In- 
tention to  investigate  student  anarchlste 
who  are  receiving  federal  loans. 

While  we  are  In  favor  of  higher  education 
for  all  and  help  for  needy  students.  It  Is 
against  everything  we  beUeve  to  aUow  any- 
one being  given  federal  aid  In  the  name  of 
Education  to  demonstrate  and  bring  havoc 
to  a  college  campus. 
Sincerely, 

Dale  Wood. 
VntoiNiA  Wood. 

Spokane,  Wash., 

Af  orcMO,  1969. 
Re  Investigation  of  student  anarchists. 
Hon.  Edith  Green, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  ,    ^ 

Dear  Mrs.  Obken:  I  understand  that  you 
are  Chairman  of  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Higher  Education  and  that  you  have 
indicated  that  you  Intend  to  investigate  stu- 
dent    anarchists   who    are   receiving   federal 

loans.  ,  . 

I  want  to  give  you  my  support  on  this  mat- 
ter and  encourage  you  to  follow  through  on 
this  statement  that  you  Intend  to  so  In- 
vestigate and  we  hope  that  as  a  result 
therTOf  that  there  wUl  be  no  further  sub- 
sidization of  student  anarchists. 

May  Ood  bless  you  and  continue  on  with 
your  work. 

Yours  very  truly,  

Fred  E.  Woeppel. 


k 


Alexandria,  Va., 
Februory  28, 1969. 

Representative  EorrH  Green, 
Rayburn  Building. 

Washington. D.C.  j  „,»i. 

Dear  Congresswoman  Green:  I  read  vvlth 
interest  what  you  had  to  say  about  campus 
disorders,  and  I  agree  with  you  wholeheart- 
edlv  I  am  sure  many  mUllons  of  American 
tax  payers  are  getting  sick  and  ti-led  of  these 
disruptive  students.  Freedom  of  speech 
should  end  when  It  infringes  on  the  righte 
of  others.  I  believe  I  speak  for  many  others. 
When  I  say  I  certainly  don't  want  my  tax 
doUars  spent  In  financing  their  education 
whether  as  a  loan  or  outa-ight  gift.  Neither 
do  I  want  my  tax  dollars  paying  the  salaries 
of  faculty  members  who  are  behind  these 
students.  I  certainly  don't  intend  to  vote 
for  any  more  education  bonds  until  these 
students  prove  they  are  really  interested 
m  gaining  a  college  education. 

I  am  enclosing  a  newspaper  account   ol 
what  went  on  at  San  Francisco.  It  appeared 
in    the    Washington    Post    last    Thursday. 
February   the   twenty-seventh.    It    Just    en- 
raged me!  It  Is  high  time  that  college  and 
university  administrators  stop  being  so  per- 
missive  and   adopt   a    tough   policy.    Expell 
these   studente    and    faculty   members    who 
are  hen  bent  on  destruction,  class  disruption 
and  closing  down  our  schools.  If  a  student 
doesnt  want  to  go  to  school   to  learn,   he 
should  be  expelled  to  make  room  for  the  ear- 
nest student  who  reany  seeks  a  higher  edu- 
cation. It  Is  time  the  constitutional  rights  of 
the  majority  of  our  students  be  considered. 
They  have  a  right  to  attend  classes  without 
them   being   disrupted   by   radical   students 
who  evidently  have  no  Interest  In  learning. 
How  can  they?  Their  time  U  spent  In  dis- 
rupting, burning,  destroying,  breaking  win- 
dows and  demonstrating.  They   should   be 
made  to  pay  for  these  damages  instead  of 
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the  over  burdened   taxpayer.  One   wonder* 
what  kind  of  parent*  theae  student*  hare  I 

I  really  dldnt  mean  to  write  such  a  long 
letter,    but    I'm    ao   angry,    and    hope    that 
something  will  be  done.  Good  luck  to  you 
In  your  hearing*. 
Sincerely, 

Mr*.  EixxN  IfvifroBB. 

CoKTALUs,  Oaio., 

May  15, 1999. 
Hon.  Bdttr  Okkxn, 
ReTtresentative  Offlct  BitiUHng. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Okam.  Mm.  Oanif:  The  majority  of  the 
citizens  of  thl*  country  are  aroused,  deeply 
concerned  and  even  frightened  about  our 
educational  chaoa  In  this  country.  The  state* 
have  traditionally  been  responsible  for  the 
governing  policies  of  our  schools,  as  they 
should  be.  In  the  paat  several  years,  the 
federal  government  has  through  varlou* 
path*  obtained  acce**  to  ways  of  more  and 
more  Influence  on  the  schools,  removing 
them  from  state  control.  We  believe  these 
various  ingredients  that  the  federal  govern- 
Jnent.has  added  are  the  flamable  materials 
Ihat  %ce. exploding  m  our  schools  today.  That 
la  why  we  are  seeking  help  on  the  federal 
level. 

A  national  campaign  extolling  the  virtues 
and  financial  gains  made  by  an  education 
ha*  made  it  "the  thing"  to  get  everyone  In 
college.  There  ha*  been  so  much  overlooked 
In  thl*  campaign. 

(a)  Motivation  is  necessary  to  learn  and 
apply  this  knowledge  usefully  for  the  person 
learning  and  his  country. 

(b)  Work  skills  must  be  learned  alao. 

(c)  An  educated  fool  Is  really  worse  for 
himself  and  society  than  an  uneducated  one. 

(d)  A  background  of  knowledge,  self -dis- 
cipline and  ability  to  use  your  time  and 
learning  capacity  constructively  are  pre- 
requisites. 

(e)  The  ability  to  live  and  work  In  close 
proximity  to  others,  yet  each  remain  on  his 
Individual  level  of  seeking  and  learning. 

Through  vaat  federal  programs,  the  aim 
ha*  been  u>  grab  every  body  possible  and 
stick  them  in  college.  These  colleges  and 
universities  were  not  there  to  take  the 
malcontents,  the  leaches  of  society;  they 
were  established  to  train  in  technical  skills, 
badly  needed  In  our  society,  or  scientific 
knowledge  and  methods  of  Investigation  and 
knowledge  of  skills  in  commimlcatlng  this 
knowledge  to  others. 

Those  who  enter  colleges  and  universities 
with  a  desire  only  to  live  easy  and  have  fun; 
then  someone  will  reward  them  handsomely 
for  their  effort  by  a  large  salaried  Job.  are 
being  so  cruelly  deceived.  This  Is  not  life  and 
It  cannot  be  lived  In  this  way. 

We  favor  the  following  actions  In  the 
federal  area  concerning  education: 

1.  Reduction  of  federal  grants  and  tighten- 
ing up  on  those  eligible  to  receive  federal 
aid  for  education.  The  proven  willingness  to 
study  and  work  In  a  self-disciplined  way. 
The  willingness  to  perform  work  In  some  way 
while  receiving  help.  The  immediate  stop  to 
any  aid  and  forfeiture  of  any  future  right 
to  receive  aid  lor  anyone  taking  part  in  any 
type  of  campus  disorder.  This  U  insurrection 
and  destruction  of  the  liberties  and  proper- 
ties of  others. 

2.  Prosecution  of  all  leaders  of  militant 
groups,  under  present  laws  or  by  passing 
new  laws  If  needed.  The  cut  off  of  assistant 
monies  to  schools  who  refuse  to  prosecute. 

3.  The  removal  of  the  research  centers 
from  university  control.  They  may  be  next 
to  universlUes  (buildings  etc.  that  have 
financed  from  federal  grants  made  to  con- 
struct them  should  be  deeded  to  the  federal 
government).  These  centers  should  be  ad- 
ministered by  businesses.  Grants  for  study 
and  research  could  be  given  to  them  and 
professors  and  students  would  be  able  to 
work  in  them  but  not  control  them.  All  uni- 


versity hangers-on  would  be  barred  and  ac- 
tivity detrimental  (demonatration*  etc.  by 
thoae  so  Inclined)  strictly  and  enforceably 
forbidden.  Oak  Ridge.  Tennessee  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  a  research  Institution. 

4.  There  should  be  schools  to  teach  the 
work  habiu.  technical  skills  and  develc^  the 
underpriveleged  to  be  able  to  work  In  society 
but  they  should  be  geared  to  this  level.  Those 
graduates  might  be  able  to  qualify  for  college 
or  university  training  later. 

5.  To  the  extent  that  federal  aid  is  used  in 
providing  teacher  training,  there  should  tw 
the  strictest  controls  and  selection.  The 
teachers  of  our  young  hold  the  future  of  our 
country  in  their  hands.  We  have  allowed  the 
misfits,  the  drifters  and  malcontents  to  be- 
come teachers.  Those  who  have  Just  gone  to 
college  for  three  and  a  half  years  and  sud- 
denly realized  they  haven't  really  learned  or 
accoiTU>llshed  anything  of  worth  then  decide, 
•ni  teach".  The  teaching  profession  should 

be  upgraded.  Tenure  should  be  removed. 
Teachers  who  cannot  prove  their  worth  as 
teachers  each  year  should  be  removed. 

6.  Whatever  changes  that  are  necessary 
should  be  made  to  stop  this  mad  scramble 
to  have  the  proper  proportion  of  black  and 
white  in  each  school.  Bach  child  should  have 
the  best  education  for  living  and  working  in 
this  society  in  a  productive  and  useful  way. 
Each  taught  and  inspired  and  assisted  in 
becoming  men  and  women  responsible  for 
their  own  activities  and  using  their  own  abil- 
ities and  skills  usefully  for  the  community 
and  nation.  This  is  best  done  In  some  situa- 
tions In  Integrated  schools,  sometimes  in  all 
white  and  sometimes  In  all  black.  Let  us  not 
lose  the  primary  objective*  of  education. 

We  have  too  long  followed  the  Pled  Pipers 
who  have  played  weird  tunes  for  our  people 
to  dance  to.  It  dldnt  take  the  black  Ameri- 
cans long  to  learn — after  they  had  gotten  a 
segment  of  the  population  so  committed  to 
Integration  that  even  stretching  the  consti- 
tution was  used — this  was  not  workable  or 
deairable.  Now  they  want  integration  when 
It  pleases  and  segregaUon  when  it  pleases. 
Our  nation  cannot  survive  the  continual  Pled 
Piper  approach.  Our  universities  and  colleges 
cannot  exist  and  would  have  no  reason  to 
exist  If  students  are  to  dicUte  the  policies, 
studies  and  living  arrangement*. 

Thank  you  for  thl*  opportunity  to  express 
our  concerns.  We  remain. 
Respectfully, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robext  L.  Dowbll. 

Seasios,  Orec., 

May  10,  1969. 
DxAa  Mas.  Gbken  ;  I  admire  your  firm  stand 
on  student  anarchy  and  hope  you  do  ini- 
tiate legislation  that  will  penalize  these 
young  radicals,  many  of  them  are  in  school 
using  govt,  funds — take  that  away  and  put 
them  k>ehlnd  bcu's  if  they  advocate  overthrow 
of  present  governing  school  administrators. 
This  is  a  wonderful  country  that  Is  not  per- 
fect but  it  is  the  best  one  in  the  world  today. 

S.  S.  Wilcox. 

Lincoln  Citt,  Obxc. 
Dta*  Mrs.  Green:  I  am  a  Republican  but 
I  have  always  admired  your  stand  on  many 
issues — especially  In  the  realm  of  education 
and  what  is  best  for  the  young.  So  being  a 
woman  I  am  sending  you  these  issues  of 
Avant  Guard  that  came  to  a  young  man  here 
at  Lincoln  City.  What  has  happened  to  our 
country?  Have  we  all  gone  stark  mad?  Is  filth 
of  mind  becoming  daily  fare — over  the  radio, 
magazines  on  the  news  stands,  etc?  Espe- 
cially I  am  aghast  to  see  what  is  happening 
at  our  universities.  The  radical  speakers 
they  permit  there,  the  laxness  in  rules 
in  the  universities.  It  seems  anything 
goes.  Permissiveness  seems  to  be  the  rule. 
They  say  It  is  only  a  small  minority 
causing  all  the  trouble.  If  so  why  will 
the  rest — the  majority  of  teachers  and 
students—  permit    such    things    to    happen? 


Are  the  faculty  so  splnelea*  or  do  they 
secretly  condone  such  happenings?  I  think 
It  1*  high  time  we  come  to  our  senses 
and  become  aware  of  the  direction  In  which 
we  are  so  inexorably  being  carried,  and  clamp 
down  on  the  senseless  rioting  etc.  I  saw  the 
chaoa  caused  by  the  students  In  Guatemala — 
the  riots  caused  by  perpetual  students.  I 
saw  how  they  operate  and  believe  me  when 
I  say  the  tactics  are  being  used  here.  Ex- 
President  Idigoras'  book  tells  how  they  got 
control,  how  they  thwart  any  Governor  who 
tries  to  rule  Guatemala.  They  can  paralyze 
a  country.  I  think  any  student  who  riots, 
burns  and  destroys  should  be  arrested  and 
expelled.  Why  should  we  pay  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  rebels  who  are  bent  on  overthrow- 
ing our  government  by  violence?  I  thought 
there  was  a  law  that  punishes  anyone  who 
preaches  overthrow  of  our  country  by  vio- 
lence. Tet  the  students  are  preaching  such 
sedition. 

Believe  me  when  I  tell  you  all  of  us  are 
getting  fed  to  the  gUls  with  what  Is  happen- 
ing and  is  the  topic  of  conversation  when  we 
get  together.  We  deplore  it  and  resent  paying 
taxes  to  educate  the  young  and  then  to  be 
daily  reminded  of  the  product  being  turned 
out  by  our  schools.  It  makes  one  sick. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Inez  Makin. 

W.  BioOLE  Combs  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Portland,  Oreg.,  March  18,  1969. 

Dear  Mrs.  Green:  We  all  realize  that  you 
are  mighty  busy  with  governmental  prob- 
lems but  we  certainly  hope  you'll  take  time 
to  do  something  about  these  Student 
Demonstrations. 

There  Is  so  much  "wishy-washy"  attitude 
among  our  College  Presidents  and  Govern- 
ment OfBcials  that  the  Poor  Tax  Payer 
doesn't  get  a  Break. 

We  do  hope  you'll  take  a  real  Firm  and 
Realistic  Stand  against  these  vandals  and 
law  breakers. 

Thank  you  &  good  luck. 

W.  BiDDLE  Combs. 

HiLLSBORO,  Orec., 

May  27. 1969. 
Hon.  EorrH  Green. 
U.S.  Representative  from  Oregon, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Green:  I  am  enclosing  a  copy 
of  an  article  taken  from  the  magazine  U.S. 
News  and  World  Report  dated  May  26.  1969 
lor  your  review.  My  reason  for  writing  you 
relative  to  this  article  is  to  ask  you  and  all 
of  the  other  members  of  Congress  "What  do 
you  Intend  to  do  about  a  situation  that  is 
reportedly  developing  in  the  United  States?  " 

I  know  exactly  what  I  would  do  were  I 
representing  the  people  of  Oregon.  I  would 
immediately  press  for  legislation  that  would 
curb  the  activities  of  every  individual  that 
advocated  what  Michael  Klonsky  Is  sug- 
gesting the  S.D.S.  do.  I  cannot  believe  that 
if  we  ignore  this  kind  of  threat  that  it  will 
eventually  "wash"  itself  out — or  that  these 
young  people  must  have  an  opportunity  to 
"express"  themselves.  To  me — this  is  a  grave 
threat  to  my  Constitutional  rights  of  life. 
Liberty  and  the  Pursuit  of  Happiness— and 
I.  for  one.  am  asking  you  to  help  me  and 
my  family,  and  all  others  who  believe  in 
these  Umted  States  of  America  and  (or 
what  our  country  stands — to  pass  legisla- 
tion outlawing  and  removing  from  our 
midst  this  type  of  organization  and  indi- 
vidual. 

So  now — what  are  you  going  to  do?  Just 
where  do  you  stand?  Do  you  need  more  sig- 
natures and  letters  of  individuals  to  let  you 
know  how  we  feel?  Or,  shall  we  all  sit  back 
and  let  the  Michael  Klonskys  take  over  our 
country? 

I  would  be  most  pleased  to  hear  from  you 
directly. 

Yours    for    a    continued    strong    U.S. 
Government, 

E.  D.  BrrrNm. 


f 
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Portlaitd,  0>aa.. 

June  17.  1969. 
Representative  EnrrH  Green, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Green  :  Oood  for  you! 

All  this  chaos  and  destruction  on  campus 
has  made  the  average  taxpayer  feel  like  hav- 
ing a  revolt  too. 

Although  unmarried  and  childless,  I  have 
always  voted  for  educational  bills— guess  I 
had  to  struggle  much  too  hard  for  my  own 
education.  However,  I,  and  many  others,  have 
now  developed  such  antipathy  to  the  situa- 
tions on  campuses  that  I  will  not  again  con- 
tribute wlUlngly  until  a  change  has  been 
made.  ^  , 

Too  many  serious  student*  and  conscien- 
tious faculty  members  have  been  harassed 
and  diBoommoded  beyond  all  reason. 

I  very  much  resent  such  waste  of  taxpayers 

money. 

I  sincerely  hope  for  the  success  of  your 
timely  and  badly-needed  bill. 
A  Republican  admirer, 

Weltbia  Moore. 

Greenwood,  Ind., 
February  28, 1969. 

Hon.  EorrH  Grexn 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Green:  I  hope  you 
will  continue  to  investigate  student  anarch- 
Uts  and  all  students  who  take  part  In  a  dU- 
ruptlve  manner  in  the  strife.  turmoU  and 
riots  BO  common  place  now  on  college  and 
unlveralty  campuses. 

Is  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  doing  any- 
thing about  cutting  off  Federal  aid  to  such 
studenU?  //  not  why  not? 
Yours  truly, 

B.  F.  Barnard. 

P.S. ^Tbls  letter  needs  no  acknowledg- 
ment. ,  g_  p_  3 


NORBERT  E.  SCHMin  INSURANCE  AOENCT, 

CincinnaU,  Ohio,  March  6, 1969. 
Edith  Green, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Conoresswoman  Green:  I  under- 
stand you  are  considering  undertaking  an 
investigation  into  these  student  anarchlsto 
receiving  federal  loans  who  are  disrupting 
our  unlverslUea.  I  Just  wanted  to  encourage 
you  to  foUow  through  on  such  actions.  The 
general  public  should  be  Informed  on  this 
matter,  and  I  urge  you  to  act  quickly  so  we 
may  stop  financing  our  own  destruction. 
Thank  you  for  your  time. 
Sincerely, 

Norbert  E.  Schmid. 


George  S.  Richardson,  MX).,  F.A.C.S., 

RosweU,  N.  Mex.,  March  6, 1969. 
Hon.  Edith  Green, 

Hou^e  Subcommittee  on  Higher  Education, 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear   Conoresswoman  :    I   have   been   ac- 
quainted with  the  fact  that  you  have  stoted 
that  you  vrtll  invesUgate  student  anarchUts 
who  are  receiving  student  loans. 
I  say,  more  power  to  you! 
What  can  I  do  to  help  you? 
Sincerely  yours, 

.Oeorce  S.  Richardson,  MD. 

New  York,  N.Y., 

May  7, 1969. 
The  Chairman, 
House  Committee  on  Higher  Education, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sib:  I  am  a  student  at  Queens  Col- 
lege In  New  York  City.  This  may  come  as  a 
surprise  but  I  am  not  a  radical,  an  Ad  Hoc 
supporter,  or  a  member  of  any  tjrpe  of  SDS 
group.  I  do  belong  to  a  moderate  group 
called  Students  for  Queen  College.  I  believe 
that  a  university  has  no  place  for  radicals 
trying  to  Impose  their  views  In  any  way  over 


the  student  body.  I  believe  that  no  group 
has  the  authority  to  seize  a  building,  nor  to 
imprison  anyone  from  the  administration.  I 
believe  that  police  should  be  used  to  prevent 
and  to  keep  order  on  a  college  campus  when 
the  administration  fails  by  its  efforts  to  con- 
trol or  police  ItseU.  I  simply  want  the  admin- 
istration to  administer,  professors  to  teach, 
and  studente  to  go  back  to  their  primary 
reason  for  attendance  ...  to  study. 

I  recognize  the  need  for  change  as  well  as 
the  radicals.  I  do  not  however  like  nor  recog- 
nize the  way  in  which  they  go  about  trying 
to  achieve  their  goals.  Any  victory  gained 
when  the  administration  is  under  pressure 
Is  no  victory  at  all.  When  I  should  ever  be 
In  a  position  to  propose  change.  It  will  be 
a  peaceful  solution  acceptable  to  all  partlM 
Involved  Students  cannot  change  the  world 
by  these  actions.  They  fall  to  realize  that 
they  are  offering  nothing  to  replace  the  very 
society  that  they  are  ripping  apart. 

Why  does  Congress  put  up  with  all  this? 
Why  should  I  feel  like  I  am  In  a  "war-zone- 
when  I  go  to  college?  Why  does  my  college 
president  sit  around  and  worry  about  mak- 
ing excuses  to  those  politicians  who  ap- 
pointed him?  What  Is  so  difficult  about 
meeUne  force  with  force.  It  is  the  only 
method  left  when  presented  vrtth  these  so- 
caUed  "non-negotiable  demands". 

As  a  regular  student.  I  Implore  your  com- 
mittee to  do  something.  Its  silly  to  have  a 
college  administration  that  Is  not  able  to 
run  a  college.  Rather  than  political  ap- 
DOlntees.  let's  have  some  able  admlnUtrators. 
*^  Jack  Gileao. 

Jackson.  Mich., 

March  12.  1969. 
Hon.  Edith  Green, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mrs.  Green:  I  am  pleased  to  hear 
that  you  are  InvesUgatlng  student  anarchists 
who  are  receiving  Federal  loans.  I  know  that 
all  taxpayers  are  very  upset  at  the  way  the 
leftist  students  are  dUturblng  the  orderly 
process  of  education  for  those  who  want  to 
go  to  college,  and  are  actually  destroying 
the  school  property. 

If  there  Is  any  way  that  Congress  can 
control  this  CommunUtlc  movement  I  feel 
that  it  should.  Those  of  us  who  pay  tuition 
and  room  and  board  to  send  our  children  to 
college  and  our  children  who  have  worked 
hard  and  studied  to  have  this  opportunity 
for  higher  educaUon  should  not  be  denied 
It  by  a  small  hard  core  group  who  have 
decided  to  overthrow  the  institutions  be- 
cause their  communist-trained  leaders  have 
told  them  to. 

They  can  be  controlled  thru  scholarships 
and  thru  demanding  that  the  colleges  raise 
their  entrance  standards  to  where  they  used 
to  be  so  that  students  who  really  want  an 
education  can  go,  and  those  who  Just  want 
to  use  the  college  as  a  rehearsal  revolution 
before  stepping  out  to  destroy  the  cities 
can  be  kept  out.  Good  luck  to  you  and  your 
subcommittee. 

Sincerely, 

Phyllis  Kobten. 


self -Justification  they  should  be  expelled 
from  the  universities  which  they  have  been 
attending  and  made  1-A  with  their  local 
draft  boards.  Surely  a  student  who  seeks  to 
destroy  a  university  has  less  right  to  con- 
tinue his  enrollment  there  than  does  some 
earnest  student  who  Is  too  stupid  or  lazy  to 
make  the  grade. 

Be  assured  that  there  are  many  others  who 
feel  as  I  do.  No  loans— and.  I  would  add.  no 
gifts — for  the  revolutionaries. 
Sincerely. 

Evelyn  S.  Wachter 
Mrs.  John  H.  Wachter. 


f. 


Westfield,  N.J.. 

March  13,  1969. 

Hon.  Edith  Green, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Higher  Education, 
House  Office  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Conoresswoman  Green:  I  am  writ- 
ing to  commend  you  for  your  announcement 
that  your  Subcommittee  on  Higher  Educa- 
tion wUl  investigate  student  anarchists  who 
are  receiving  federal  loans. 

I  hope  this  investigation  vrtll  be  made 
promptly  and  before  much  more  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  Is  ladled  out  to  these  youthful 
trouble-makers.  As  a  taxpayer,  I  resent  hav- 
ing what  I  manage  to  save  taxed  away  from 
me  for  the  benefit  of  this  unpatriotic,  law- 
less crew. 

In  my  opinion,  once  these  disrupters  have 
been  duly  Identified  and  given  their  day  of 


Arlington,  Va., 

June  4. 1969.       j 

Representative  Edith  Green, 

House  of  Representatives.  \ 

U.S.  Capitol. 

Dear  Mrs  Green:  I  don't  understand  how 
college  presidents  and  students  can  consider  i 
themselves  outside  the  law  that  everyone  else  ■ 
is  supposed  to  obey.  I  don't  understand  why 
the  law  shouldn't  apply  on  the  campus  the 
same  as  everywhere  else.  I  don't  understand 
how  Congress  can  contemplate  granting  any 
exception  to  the  general  body  of  law  vrithou^ 
destroying  its  own  dignity  and  authority. 

It  seems  to  me  that  setting  universities  off^. 
as  above  the  law  Is  bound  to  create  in  young  - 
people  contempt  for  all  law.  Their  contempt 
could  have  unimaginable  consequences. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  if  a  college  pres- 
ident brings  In  the  police  to  enforce  the  law 
the  students  are  made  more  dangerously  mili- 
tant. This  excites  their  anger  against  the 
college.  ^. 

Once  in  a  while  a  simple  solution  is  the 
best  May  I  suggest  that  Congress  pass  a  law 
making  a  college  president  liable  to  a  fine, 
perhaps  Jail,  If  he  falls  to  report  a  law  viola- 
tion to  the  local  authorities? 

With  such  a  law,  the  students  couldn't 
get  angry  at  him  or  the  college,  only  the 
government. 

Yours  sincerely. 

Kenneth  Dole. 

Morrison,  III.. 

May  14.  1969. 
Re  Student  disorders  and  federal  aid  to  dis- 
rupted colleges. 
Dear  Representative  Green:   Please  keep 
up  the  good  work.  We  must  stop  giving  fed- 
eral aid  to  coUegea  who  keep  on  permitting 
students  to  disrupt,  or  damage  property,  also 
stop  giving  aid  to  students  who  are  causing 
troubles  in  the  colleges. 
Get  rid  of  the  SDS  leaders  and  others  who 

riot. 

Thank  you. 

Laura  K.  Wagenbcht, 
Edw.  J.  Waoenecht. 

Illinois  State  University. 

Normal.  III..  May  11.  1969. 
Hon.  Edith  Green. 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Green:  Although  i 
teach  at  a  unlversitv  that  remains  relaUvely 
unaffected  by  the  Illegal  disruptions  of  radi- 
cal student  and  faculty  protests.  I  wish  to 
commend  your  decision  to  Investigate,  and 
possibly  to  propose  legislation,  to  preserve 
and  protect  the  integrity  and  the  actual  prop- 
erty of  American  colleges  and  universities, 
threatened  by  illegal  demonstration  of  jwJit- 
ical  unrest. 

Sincerely  vours. 

Ray  L.  WnrrE. 


KUy  2.  1969. 

Dear  Representative  Green:  I  liked  your 
remarks  quoted  In  the  Boston  Herald  today. 

I  strenuously  object  to  the  subsidizing  ct 
campus  riots  or  trespasses  or  disruptions.  It 
would  be  wTong  to  take  money  from  taxpay- 
ers and  throw  It  in  the  ocean,  but  It  is  even 
worse  to  use  it  to  support  young  people  on 
campus  who  are  more  interested  In  interter- 
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Ing  with  the  edueatloiuU  proceas  thim  with 
getting  the  education  th»t  they  are  sup- 
poaed  to  be  seeking. 

I  am  ^so  dleturbed  about  reports  that 
there  are  radicals  on  some  college  faculties. 
I  wlah  they  ewuld  be  Ored  I 
Sincerely, 

Kknneth  B.  Bond. 

PS.  Howard  ought  to  get  rid  of  S.D.S.  U 
they  are  going  to  get  rid  of  B.O.T.C. 

Brookings.  Ouo.,  February  9, 1969. 
Hon.  EorrH  Okebn, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkam  Mas.  Obken:  After  viewing  the  rlota 
on  various  campuses  it  makes  my  blood  boll 
to  see  the  huge  sums  of  money  that  la  ap- 
propriated to  these  colleges  that  harbor 
known  rioters.  All  faculty  members  that  con- 
dona  thla  sort  of  revolutionary  actlTltlea 
should  b«  replaced  Immediately. 

Moat  of  these  riots  are  caused  by  Conunu- 
nlst-orlented  revolutionaries. 

I  hope  you  sea  fit  to  curb  such  activity. 

I  think  Dr.  S.  I.  Hayakawa  should  be  high- 
ly considered  for  VO  or  OSTT. 

•atBcerely, 
"         •--  Waltmi  C.  Halk. 


THE   205TH   ANNIVERSARY   OP   AR- 
TIGAS'  BIRTHDAY  JUNE  19.  1969 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
Uruguayan  people  celebrate  the  205th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  their  great 
patriot  and  liberator.  Jose  Artigas.  At  a 
time  when  we  and  our  Latin  American 
neighbors  are  devoting  so  much  of  our 
attention  and  energies  to  the  need  for 
orderly  but  rapid  economic  and  social 
development  In  our  hemisphere,  it  is  ap- 
propriate and  proper  for  us  to  pause  and 
salute  a  man  who  not  only  fought  for  the 
Independence  of  his  own  country  but  also 
dedicated  hlB  life  to  the  freedom  and 
well-being  of  people  In  all  the  Americas. 
For  nearly  a  decade  until  1820.  Joai 
Artigas  fought  against  enormous  odds  to 
free  his  native  Uruguay.  But  he  always 
retained  the  vision  and  ideal  of  a  free  as- 
sociation of  American  nations  working 
together  toward  the  common  goals  of 
social  Justice  and  liberty.  Early  in  the 
Revolution  of  the  River  Plate  Provinces 
against  Spanish  rule,  he  declared: 
iQP^Tha  liberty  of  America  forms  my  system 
and  to  create  It  my  only  desire. 

ITven  at  the  height  of  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican struggle  for  independence,  Artigas 
never  wavered  in  his  faith  in  the  ability 
of  the  people  to  govern  themselves,  de- 
claring in  1819: 

Let  free  peoples  decide  their  own  destiny. 

Although  this  great  soldier  held  almost 
absolute  power  in  his  own  country  and 
could  easily  have  become  dictator  of 
much  of  the  River  Plate  area,  he  refused 
to  abuse  the  trust  given  him.  His  words 
are  now  engraved  in  the  walls  of  the  Leg- 
islative Palace  in  Montevideo: 

My  authority  emanates  from  you  and  it 
ceases  in  your  sovereign  presence. 

Indeed.  Artigas  made  the  will  of  the 
people  the  basis  of  his  leadership.  Many 
years  after  the  Revolution,  he  wrote: 

Taking  the  United  States  for  a  model,  I 
sought  autonomy  for  the  Provinces,  giving 
each  State  lu  own  government,  its  own  Con- 
stitution and  flag,  and  the  right  to  elect  its 


represenutlves.     judges     and     government 
from  the  citizens  of  each  State." 

In  a  letter  of  greeting  to  President 
Monroe  in  1817.  Artigas  again  referred 
to  the  public  good  and  the  advancement 
of  freedom,  saying: 

To  their  support,  all  my  eiforU  are  di- 
rected, aided  by  the  saariflces  of  thousands 
of  my  fellow  citisens.  Heaven  grant  our 
wishes. 

Jose  Artigas  and  the  Uruguayan  peo- 
ple endured  great  sacrifices  to  win  their 
freedom.  At  a  crucial  moment  in  their 
struggle,  thousands  of  his  followers 
burned  their  homes  and  property  and 
followed  Artigas  in  a  dramatic  "exodus" 
into  the  rude  interior  of  the  country 
where  they  maintained  their  heroic  re- 
sistance against  foreign  rule. 

After  a  bitter  9-year  struggle,  Jos6 
Artigas  was  defeated  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing combination  of  enemies  and  lived 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  exile.  How- 
ever, through  his  Inspiration,  the  Uru- 
guayan people  went  on  to  win  their  in- 
dependence and  his  ideas  have  endured 
and  shaped  the  Uruguayan  nation,  with 
its  proud  tradition  of  democracy  and 
justice. 

The  influence  of  Jos*  Artigas  tran- 
scends Uruguay.  His  example  and  ideals, 
like  those  of  Bolivar  and  San  Martin, 
have  become  an  integral  part  of  Pan- 
Americanism — the  fimdamental  belief 
that  we  in  this  hemisphere,  citizens  of 
free  and  independent  nations,  are  never- 
theless interdependent;  that  although 
we  cherish  our  individual  sovereignty, 
we  also  freely  choose  to  work  together 
in  peace  toward  our  common  goals. 

It  Is  this  belief  that  animates  our  Joint 
efforts  to  achieve  a  better  life  for  all  our 
peoples.  It  is  this  sense  of  common  pur- 
pose and  tradition  which  leads  us  to 
band  together  in  the  defense  of  our 
freedom  against  foreign  domination  and 
alien  ideologies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  Join  today  with 
the  people  of  Uruguay  In  honoring  one 
of  the  great  American  heroes — Jose 
Artigas. 
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CLARK     CLIFFORD     ON     VIETNAM 

(Mr.  PINDLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
posal that  U.S.  ground  combat  forces  be 
withdrawn  from  Vietnam  by  the  end  of 
1970  made  in  an  aiticle  in  the  current 
issue  of  Foreign  Affairs  Journal  by  Clark 
Clifford.  President  Johnson's  Secretary 
of  Defense,  is  another  example  of  the 
courageous  level-headed  public  service 
the  American  people  have  come  to  expect 
from  Mr.  Clifford. 

It  was  the  influence  of  Mr.  Clifford, 
more  than  that  of  anyone  else,  which 
led  to  President  Johnson's  momentous 
decision  of  last  March  31,  and  which 
earlier  had  led  to  the  rejection  of  General 
Wheeler's  request  for  200,000  additional 
U.S.  troops  for  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Clifford  returned  to  public  life  as 
Secretary  of  Defense  from  private  law 
practice,  having  earlier  rendered  long 
and  distinguished  service  under  Presi- 
dent Truman. 

His    metamorphosis    last    year    from 


hawk  to  dove  on  Vietnam  was  an  experi- 
ence undoubtedljr  shared  by  many  oth- 
ers— myself,  most  certainly — but  in  his 
case  the  experience  had  tremendous  im- 
pact upon  the  course  of  national  policy. 

What  might  have  developed  had  he 
not  succeeded  Robert  S.  McNamara  as 
Secretary  of  Defense?  It  is  my  belief  the 
United  States  would  have  sunk  even 
deeper  into  the  Asian  quagmire,  perhaps 
even  being  pulled  Into  an  agonizing  en- 
gagement with  Communist  China. 

Clearly.  Mr.  Clifford's  first  assignment 
by  President  Johnson  was  to  chair  a  task 
force  that.  In  Mr.  Clifford's  own  words 
was  not  instructed  to  assess  the  need  for 
substantial  increases  in  men  and  ma- 
terial; we  were  to  devise  the  means  by 
which  they  could  be  provided." 

In  any  event,  Mr.  ClUTord  rendered 
great  service  in  causing  a  halt  to  the 
U.S.  combat  buildup  in  Vietnam.  He  adds 
significantly  to  it  by  encouraging  Presi- 
dent Nixon  to  withdraw  promptly  and 
unconditionally  not  Just  25,000  but  all 
U.S.  ground  combat  forces. 

Just  as  Mr.  Clifford  exerted  powerful 
and  constructive  influence  as  a  chief 
officer  of  the  Democratic  administration 
of  Mr.  Johnson,  he  now  exerts  powerful 
and  constructive  influence  on  the  Repub- 
lican administration  of  Mr.  fnxon.  Al- 
though his  Influence  now  necessarily 
comes  from  outside  the  official  circle,  it 
Is  my  hope  that  It  will  have  the  same 
profound  effect  as  his  earlier  initiatives, 
reinforcing  a  decision  Mr.  Nixon  hope- 
fully has  already  made. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Clifford's  article  as  it 
appears  in  the  July  issue  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs follows: 

A  Vietnam  Reappraisal:  The  Personal  His- 
tory   or    Owe   Man's   View   ahb   How    It 

Evolved 

(By  Clark  M.  Clifford) 
Viet  Nam  remains  unquestionably  the 
transcendent  problem  that  confronts  our  na- 
tion. Though  the  escalation  has  ceased,  we 
seem  to  l>e  no  cloeer  to  fl Turing  our  way  out 
of  this  infinitely  complex  dlJBculty.  The  con- 
fidence of  the  past  has  become  the  frustra- 
tion of  the  present.  Predictions  of  progress 
and  of  military  succeas,  made  so  often  by  so 
many,  have  proved  to  be  illusory  as  the  fight- 
ing and  the  dying  continue  at  a  tragic  rate. 
Within  our  country,  the  dialogue  quickens 
and  the  debate  sharpens.  There  Is  a  growing 
Impatience  among  our  people,  and  questions 
regarding  the  war  and  o\ir  participation  In  it 
are  being  asked  with  Increasing  vehemence. 
Many  Individuals  these  past  years  have 
sought  to  make  some  contribution  toward 
finding  the  answers  that  have  been  so  elusive. 
It  is  with  this  hope  In  mind  that  I  present 
herewith  the  case  history  of  one  man's  atti- 
tude toward  Viet  Nam.  and  the  various 
stages  of  thought  ha  experienced  as  h« 
plodded  painfully  from  one  point  of  view  to 
another,  and  another,  until  he  arrived  at  the 
unshakable  opinion  he  possesses  today. 

Views  on  Viet  Nam  have  become  increas- 
ingly polarized  as  the  war  has  gone  on  with- 
out visible  progress  toward  the  traditional 
American  military  triumph.  There  remain 
some  who  Insist  that  we  were  right  to  inter- 
vene militarily  and.  because  we  were  right, 
we  have  no  choice  but  to  press  on  until  the 
enemy  knuckles  under  and  concedes  defeat. 
At  the  other  extreme,  and  In  Increasing  n\im- 
bers,  there  are  those  who  maintain  that  tha 
present  unsatisfactory  situation  proves  that 
our  Viet  Nam  policy  has  been  wrong  from 
the  very  beginning.  There  are  even  those  who 
suggest  that  our  problems  in  Viet  Nam  cast 
doubt  on  the  entire  coxirse  of  American  for- 
eign policy  since  World  War  II.  Both  schools 
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share  a  common  and,  as  I  see  It,  an  erroneous 
concept.  They  both  would  make  military 
victory  the  ultimate  test  of  the  propriety  of 
our  participation  In  the  conOlct  In  Southeast 
Asia. 

I  find  myself  unable  to  agree  with  either 
extreme.  At  tha  time  of  our  original  involve- 
ment in  Viet  Nam,  I  considered  it  to  be  based 
upon  sound  and  unassailable  premises, 
thoroughly  consistent  vrtth  our  self-interest 
and  our  responsibilities.  There  has  been  no 
change  in  the  exemplary  character  of  our  in- 
tentions In  Viet  Nam.  We  intervened  to  help 
a  new  and  small  nation  resist  subjugation  by 
a  neighboring  country — a  neighboring  coun- 
try, incidentally,  which  was  being  assisted 
by  the  resources  of  the  worlds  two  largest 
communist  powers. 

I  see  no  profit  and  no  purpose  in  any 
divisive  national  debate  about  whether  we 
were  right  or  wrong  InltlaUy  to  become  In- 
volved In  the  struggle  In  Vietnam.  Such 
debate  at  the  present  time  clouds  the  Issue 
and  obscures  the  pressing  need  for  a  clear 
and  logical  evaluation  of  our  present  pre- 
dicament, and  how  we  can  extricate  our- 
selves from  it. 

Only  history  will  be  able  to  tell  whether 
or  not  our  mlUtary  presence  in  Southeast 
Asia  was  warranted.  Certainly  the  decisions 
that  brought  it  about  were  based  upon  a 
reasonable  reading  of  the  past  three  decades. 
We  had  seen  the  calamitous  consequences  ^ 
of  standing  aside  while  totalitarian  and  ex- 
pansionist nations  moved  successively 
against  their  weaker  neighbors  and  accumu- 
lated a  military  might  which  left  even  the 
stronger  nations  uneasy  and  insecure.  We 
had  seen  In  the  period  immedUtely  after 
World  War  II  the  seemingly  InsaUable  urge 
of  the  Soviet  Union  to  secure  satellite  states 
on  Its  western  periphery.  We  had  seen  In 
Asia  Itself  the  attempt  by  open  Invasion  to 
extend  communist  control  into  the  inde- 
pendent South  of  the  Korean  Peninsula.  We 
had  reason  to  feel  that  the  fate  averted  in 
Korea  through  American  and  United  Na- 
tions military  force  would  overtake  the  in- 
dependent countries  of  Asia,  albeit  In  some- 
what subtler  form,  were  we  to  stand  aside 
while  the  communist  North  sponsored  sub- 
version and  terrorism  In  South  Viet  Nam. 

The  transformation  that  has  taken  place 
in  my  thinking  has  been  brought  about, 
however,  by  the  conclusion  that  the  world 
situation  has  changed  dramatically,  and 
that  American  Involvement  in  Viet  Nam  can 
and  must  change  with  It.  Important  Ingre- 
dients of  this  present  situation  Include  the 
manner  in  which  South  Viet  Nam  and  its 
Asian  neighbors  have  responded  to  the 
threat  and  to  our  own  massive  intervention. 
They  also  include  Internal  developments 
both  in  Asian  nations  and  elsewhere,  and 
the  changing  relations  among  world  powers. 
The  decisions  which  our  nation  faces  today 
in  Viet  Nam  should  not  be  made  on  inter- 
pretations of  the  facts  as  they  were  per- 
ceived four  or  five  or  fifteen  years  ago,  even  If, 
through  compromise,  a  consensus  could  be 
reached  on  these  interpretations.  They  must 
Instead  be  based  upon  our  present  view  of 
our  obligations  as  a  world  power;  upon  our 
cvirrent  concept  of  our  national  security; 
upon  our  conclusions  regarding  our  commlt- 
menta  as  they  exist  today;  upon  our  fervent 
desire  to  contribute  to  peace  throughout  the 
world;  and,  hopefully,  upon  our  acceptance  of 
the  principle  of  enlightened  self-interest. 

But  these  are  broad  and  general  guidelines, 
subject  to  many  constructions  and  miscon- 
structions. They  also  have  the  obvious  draw- 
back of  being  remote  and  Impersonal. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  present  to 
the  reader  the  Intimate  and  highly  personal 
experience  of  one  man.  In  the  hope  that 
by  so  doing  there  will  be  a  simpler  and  clearer 
understanding  of  where  we  are  in  Viet  Nam 
today,  and  what  we  must  do  about  It.  I  shall 
go  back  to  the  beginning  and  Identify,  as 
well  as  I  can.  the  origins  of  my  consciousness 


of  the  problem,  the  opportunities  I  had  to 
obtain  the  facts,  and  the  resulting  evolution 
of  what  I  shall  guardedly  refer  to  as  Qiy 
thought  processes. 

n 
Although  I  had  served  President  Truman 
In  the  White  House  from  May  1945  until 
February  1950, 1  do  not  recall  ever  having  had 
to  focus  on  Southeast  Asia.  Indochina,  as  It 
was  then  universally  known,  was  regarded  by 
our  government  as  a  French  problem.  Presi- 
dent Truman  was  prompted  from  time  to 
time  by  the  State  Department  to  approve 
statements  that  seemed  to  me  to  be  little 
more  than  reiterations  of  the  long-standing 
American  attitude  against  "colonialism."  If 
any  of  those  provoked  extensive  discussion  nt 
the  White  House,  I  cannot  recall.  For  the  next 
decade,  I  watched  foreign  affairs  and  the 
growing  turbulence  of  Asia  from  the  sidelines 
as  a  private  citizen.  Increasingly  concerned 
but  not  directly  Involved. 

In  the  summer  of  1960,  Senator  John  Ken- 
nedy Invited  me  to  act  as  his  transition 
planner,  and  later  as  liaison  with  the  Elsen- 
hower Administration  in  the  Interval  be- 
tween the  election  and  January  20,  1961. 
Among  the  foreign  policy  problems  that  I 
encountered  at  once  was  a  deteriorating  sit- 
uation in  Southeast  Asia.  Major-General 
Wilton  B.  Persons,  whom  President  Elsen- 
hower had  designated  to  work  with  me,  ex- 
plained the  gravity  of  the  situation  as 
viewed  by  the  outgoing  Administration.  I 
suggested  to  the  President-elect  that  it 
would  be  well  for  him  to  hear  President 
Eisenhower  personally  on  the  subject.  He 
agreed,  and  accordingly  General  Persons 
and  I  placed  Southeast  Asia  as  the  first  Item 
on  the  agenda  of  the  final  meeting  between 
the  outgoing  and  the  Incoming  Presidents. 
This  meeting,  held  on  the  morning  of  Jan- 
uary 19,  1961,  In  the  Cabinet  Room,  was  at- 
tended by  President  Elsenhower,  Secretary 
of  State  Christian  Herter,  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Thomas  Gates,  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Robert  Anderson  and  General  Persons. 
President-elect  Kennedy  had  his  counter- 
parts present:  Secretary  of  State-designate 
Dean  Rusk,  Secretary  of  Defense-designate 
Robert  McNamara,  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury-designate  Douglas  Dillon,   and   me. 

At  President-elect  Kennedy's  suggestion, 
I  took  notes  of  the  important  subjects  dis- 
cussed. Most  of  the  time,  the  discussion 
centered  on  Southeast  Asia,  with  emphasis 
upon  Laos.  At  that  particular  time,  January 
1961.  Laos  had  come  sharply  Into  focus  and 
appeared  to  constitute  the  major  danger  in 
the  area. 

My  notes  disclose  the  following  comments 
by  the  President : 

"At  this  point.  President  Elsenhower  said, 
with  considerable  emotion,  that  Laos  was 
the  key  to  the  entire  area  of  Southeast  Asia. 
"He  said  that  if  we  permitted  Laos  to  fall, 
then  we  would  have  to  write  off  all  the  area. 
He  stated  we  must  not  permit  a  Communist 
take-over.  He  reiterated  that  we  should 
make  every  effort  to  persuade  member  na- 
tions of  SEATO  or  the  International  Con- 
trol Commission  to  accept  the  burden  with 
us  to  defend  the  freedom  of  Laoa 

"As  he  concluded  these  remarks.  President 
Elsenhower  stated  It  was  Imperative  that 
Laos  be  defended.  He  said  that  the  United 
States  should  accept  this  task  with  our  al- 
lies. If  we  could  persuade  them  and  alone  if 
we  could  not.  He  added.  'Our  unilateral  inter- 
vention would  be  our  last  desperate  hopw  In 
the  event  we  were  unable  to  prevail  upon  the 
other  signatories  to  Join  us.'  " 

That  morning's  discussion,  and  the  gravity 
with  which  President  Elsenhower  addressed 
the  problem,  had  a  substantial  impact  on  me. 
He  and  his  advisers  were  finishing  eight 
years  of  responsible  service  to  the  nation. 
I  had  neither  facts  nor  personal  experience 
to  challenge  their  assessment  of  the  situa- 
tion, even  if  I  had  had  the  inclination  to 
do  80.  The  thrust  of  the  presentation  was  the 


great  importance  to  the  United  States  of 
taking  a  firm  stand  in  Southeast  Asia,  and 
I  accepted  that  Judgment. 

On  an  earlier  occasion,  in  speaking  of 
Southeast  Asia,  President  Elsenhower  had 
said  that  South  Viet  Nam's  capture  by  the 
communists  would  bring  their  power  several 
hundred  miles  Into  a  hitherto  free  region. 
The  freedom  of  12  mUlion  people  would  be 
lost  immediately,  and  that  of  150  million  In 
adjacent  lands  would  be  seriously  endan- 
gered. The  loss  of  South  Viet  Nam  would  set 
in  motion  a  crumbling  process  that  could, 
as  it  progressed,  have  grave  consequences  for 
us  and  lor  freedom. 

As  I  listened  to  him  In  the  Cabinet  Room 
that  January  morning,  I  recalled  that  U 
was  President  Elsenhower  who  had  ac- 
quainted the  public  with  the  phrase  "dom- 
ino theory "  by  using  It  to  describe  how 
one  country  after  another  could  be  expected 
to  fall  under  communist  control  once  the 
process  started  in  Southeast  Asia. 

In  the  spring  of  1961.  I  was  appointed  to 
membership  on  the  President's  Foreign  In- 
telligence Advisory  Board.  In  this  capacity, 
I  received  briefings  from  time  to  time  on 
affairs  In  Asia.  The  Information  provided 
the  Board  supported  the  assessment  of  the 
previous  Administration,  with  which  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  concurred.  "Withdrawal  In 
the  case  of  Viet  Nam. "  President  Kennedy 
said  in  1961.  "and  in  the  case  of  Thailand 
could  mean  the  collapse  of  the  whole  area." 
He  never  wavered.  A  year  later,  he  said  of 
Viet  Nam:  "We  are  not  going  to  withdraw 
from  that  effort.  In  my  opinion,  for  us  to 
withdraw  from  that  effort  would  mean  a 
collapse  not  only  of  South  Viet  Nam  but 
Southeast  Asia.  So  we  are  going  to  stay 
there."  I  had  no  occasion  to  question  the 
collective  opinion  of  our  duly  chosen 
officials. 

After  President  Johnson  took  office,  our 
Involvement  became  greater,  but  so  did  most 
public  and  private  assessments  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  our  course.  The  Tonkin  Gulf 
resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Congress  in 
1964  by  a  vote  of  504  to  2.  The  language  was 
stern:  "The  United  States  is,  therefore,  pre- 
pared, as  the  President  determines,  to  take 
all  necessary  steps,  including  the  use  of 
armed  force,  to  assist  any  member  or  proto- 
col state  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  De- 
fense Treaty  requesting  assistance  In  defense 
of  Its  freedom." 

When  decisions  were  made  In  1965  to  In- 
crease. In  very  substantial  fashion,  the 
American  commitment  in  Viet  Nam,  I  ac- 
cepted the  Judgment  that  such  actions  were 
necessary.  That  fall,  I  made  a  trip  to  South- 
east Asia  In  my  capacity  as  Chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Intelligence  Advisory  Board.  The 
optimism  of  our  military  and  Vietnamese  of- 
ficials on  the  conduct  of  the  war,  together 
with  the  encouragement  of  our  Asian  allies, 
confirmed  my  oellef  in  the  correctness  of 
our  policy.  In  the  absence  at  the  time  of  in- 
dications that  Hanoi  had  any  Interest  in 
peace  negotiations,  I  did  not  favor  the  37- 
day  bombing  halt  over  the  Christmas  1965- 
New  Year  1966  holdiay  season.  I  felt  such  a 
halt  could  be  construed  by  Hanoi  as  a  sign 
of  weakness  on  our  part. 

In  1966,  I  served  as  an  adviser  to  President 
Johnson  at  the  Manila  Conference.  It  was  an 
Impressive  gathering  of  the  Chiefs  of  State 
and  Heads  of  Government  of  the  allied  na- 
tions; It  reassured  me  that  we  were  on  the 
right  road  and  that  our  mllltarj*  progress 
was  bringing  us  closer  to  the  resolution  of 
the  conflict. 

In  the  late  summer  of  1967.  President 
Johnson  asked  me  to  go  with  his  Special  As- 
sistant. General  Maxwell  Taylor,  to  review 
the  situation  in  South  Viet  Nam.  and  then 
to  visit  some  of  our  Pacific  allies.  We  were  to 
brief  them  on  the  war  and  to  discuss  with 
them  the  possibility  of  their  increasing  their 
troop  commitments.  Our  briefings  In  South 
Viet  Nam  were  extensive  and   encouraging. 
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There  were  suggestions  that  tti«  enemy  wm 
being  hurt  b«dly  and  tliat  our  tximblng  and 
superior  flrepower  were  beginning  to  aobleve 
the  expected  results. 

Our  nslts  to  the  allied  capitals,  however, 
produced  results  that  I  had  not  foreseen.  It 
was  strikingly  apparent  to  me  that  the  other 
troop-contrlbutlng  countries  no  longer 
shared  our  degree  of  concern  about  the  war 
in  South  Viet  Nam.  General  Taylor  and  I 
urged  them  to  Increase  their  partldpatlon. 
In  the  main,  our  plea  fell  on  deaf  ears. 

Thailand,  a  near  neighbor  to  South  Viet 
Nam,  with  a  population  of  some  30  million, 
had  assigned  only  3,500  men  to  South  Viet 
Nam,  and  was  In  no  hurry  to  allocate  more. 
The  President  of  the  Philippines  advised 
President  Johnson  that  be  preferred'  '^^IH 
stop  there  because  of  possible  adverse  public 
reaction.  The  Philippines,  so  close  and  osten- 
sibly so  vulnerable  If  they  accepted  the  do- 
mino theory,  had  sent  a  hospital  oorps  and 
an  ex>glneer  battalion  to  Viet  Nam,  but  no 
oombat  troops.  It  was  also  made  clear  to 
Pmaldwit  Jobnacm  that  they  had  no  inten- 
tion at  sending  any  oombat  personnel. 

South  Korea  had  the  only  sizable  contin- 
gent oft -Asian  troops  assisting  South  Viet 
Nam,  bM*  officials  argued  that  a  higher  level 
of  activity  on  the  part  of  the  North  Koreans 
prevented  th^r  Increasing  their  support. 

Disappointing  though  these  visits  were.  I 
had  high  hopes  for  the  success  of  our  mis- 
sion in  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  I  re- 
called that  Australia,  then  with  a  much 
smaller  population,  had  been  able  to  main- 
tain well  over  300,000  troops  overseas  In 
World  War  11.  They  had  sent  only  7,000  to 
Vietnam.  Surely  there  was  hope  here.  But 
Prime  Minister  Holt,  who  had  been  fully 
briefed,  presented  a  long  list  of  reasons  why 
Australia  was  already  close  to  its  maximum 
effort. 

In  New  Zealand,  we  spent  the  better  part 
of  a  day  conferring  with  the  Prime  Minister 
and  his  cabinet,  while  hundreds  of  students 
picketed  the  Parliament  Building  carrying 
signs  bearing  peace  slogans.  These  officials 
were  courteoiis  and  sympathetic,  as  all  the 
others  had  been,  but  they  made  It  clear  that 
any  appreciable  Increase  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. New  Zealand  at  one  time  bad  70.000 
troops  overseas  In  the  various  theaters  of 
World  War  II.  They  had  500  men  in  Vietnam. 
I  naturally  wondered  if  this  was  their  evalua- 
tion of  the  respective  dangers  of  the  two 
conflicts. 

I  returned  home  puzxled,  troubled,  con- 
cerned. Was  it  possible  that  our  assessment 
of  the  danger  to  the  stability  of  Southeast 
Asia  and  the  Western  Pacific  was  exagger- 
ated? Was  It  possible  that  those  nations 
which  were  neighbors  of  Vietnam  had  a 
clearer  perception  of  the  tides  of  world  events 
in  19«7  than  we?  Was  It  possible  that  we  were 
continuing  to  be  guided  by  Judgments  that 
might  once  have  had  validity  but  were  now 
obsolete?  In  short,  although  I  still  counted 
myself  a  staunch  supporter  of  our  policies, 
there  were  nagging,  not-to-be-suppressed 
doubts  in  my  mind. 

These  doubts  were  dramatized  a  short  time 
later  back  In  the  United  States  when  I  at- 
tended a  dinner  at  the  White  House  for 
Prime  Minister  Lee  Kuan  Yew  of  Singapore. 
His  country,  which  knew  the  bitterness  of  de- 
feat and  occupation  in  World  War  II.  had  de- 
clined to  send  any  men  at  all  to  Viet  Nam. 
In  answer  to  my  question  as  to  when  he 
thought  troops  might  be  sent,  he  stated  he 
saw  no  possibility  of  that  taking  place  be- 
cause of  the  adverse  political  effect  in 
Singapore. 

Accordingly,  I  welcomed  President  John- 
sons San  Antonio  speech  »f  September  30, 
19«7,  with  far  greater  enthusiasm  than  I 
would  have  had  I  not  so  recently  returned 
from  the  Pacific.  I  felt  it  marked  a  substan- 
tial step  m  the  right  direction  because  It  of- 
fered an  alternative  to  a  military  soluUon  of 
the  lengthy  and  costly  conflict.  Allied  bomb- 
ing of  North  Viet  Nam  bad  by  now  assumed  a 


symbolic  significance  of  enormous  propor- 
tions and  the  President  focused  his  atten- 
tloD  on  this.  The  essence  of  his  proposal  was 
an  offer  to  stop  the  bombing  of  North  Viet 
Nam  if  prompt  and  ixroductive  peace  discus- 
sions with  the  other  side  would  ensue.  We 
would  assume  that  the  other  side  would  "not 
take  advantage"  of  the  bombing  cessation. 
By  this  formula,  the  President  made  an  Imag- 
inative move  to  end  the  deadlock  over  the 
bombing  and  get  negotiations  started. 

I.  of  course,  shared  the  universal  disap- 
pointment that  the  San  Antonio  offer  evoked 
no  favorable  response  from  Hanoi,  but  my 
feelings  were  more  complex  than  those  of 
mere  dUappotbtment.  As  I  listened  to  the 
official  discussion  In  Washington,  my  feelings 
turnM  from  disappointment  to  dismay.  I 
found  It  was  being  quietly  asserted  that.  In 
return  for  a  bombing  cessation  In  the  North, 
the  North  Vietnamese  must  stop  sending  men 
and  materiel  Into  South  Viet  Nam.  On  the 
surface,  this  might  have  seemed  a  fair  ex- 
change. To  me.  It  was  an  unfortunate  Inter- 
pretation that — intentionally  or  not — ren- 
dered the  San  Antonio  formula  virtually 
meaningless.  The  North  Vietnamese  had  more 
than  100,000  men  In  the  South.  It  was  totally 
unrealistic  to  expect  them  to  abandon  their 
men  by  not  replacing  casualties,  and  by  fall- 
ing to  provide  them  with  clothing,  food, 
munitions  and  other  supplies.  We  could  never 
expect  them  to  accept  an  offer  to  negotiate 
on  those  conditions. 


In  mid-January  1968,  President  Johnson 
asked  me  to  serve  as  Secretary  of  Defense, 
succeeding  Secretary  McNamara,  who  was 
leaving  to  become  President  of  the  World 
Bank.  In  the  confirmation  hearing  before  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  on  Janu- 
ary 25,  I  was  asked  about  the  San  Antonio 
formula.  The  interpretation  I  gave  was  in 
accord  with  President  Johnson's  Intense  de- 
sire to  start  negotiations,  and  it  offered  a 
[XMslbllity  of  acceptance  which  I  was  con- 
vinced did  not  exist  with  the  extreme  and 
rigid  Interpretations  that  so  concerned  me.  I 
said  that  I  assumed  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese would  "continue  to  transport  the 
normal  amount  of  goods,  munitions  and  men 
to  South  Viet  Nam"  at  the  levels  that  had 
prevailed  prior  to  our  bombing  cessation. 
This  was  my  understanding  of  what  the 
President  meant  by  "not  take  advantage." 
The  varying  Interpretations  of  the  San 
Antonio  formula  raised  in  my  mind  the 
question  as  to  whether  all  of  us  had  the 
same  objective  In  view.  Some,  It  seemed, 
could  envision  as  satisfactory  no  solution 
short  of  the  complete  military  defeat  of  the 
enemy.  I  did  not  count  myself  In  this  group. 
Although  I  still  accepted  as  valid  the  prem- 
ises of  oiu-  Viet  Nam  Involvement,  I  was 
dissatisfied  with  the  rigidities  that  so  lim- 
ited our  course  of  action  and  otir  alterna- 
tives. 

I  took  office  on  March  1.  1968.  The  enemy's 
Tet  offensive  of  late  January  and  early  Feb- 
ruary had  been  beaten  back  at  great  cost. 
The  confidence  of  the  American  people  had 
been  badly  shaken.  The  ability  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  to  restore  order  and 
morale  in  the  populace,  and  discipline  and 
esprit  in  the  armed  forces,  was  being  ques- 
tioned. At  the  Presidents  direction.  Gen- 
eral Earle  O.  Wheeler,  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  had  flown  to  Viet  Nam  in 
late  February  for  an  on-the-spot  conference 
with  General  Westmoreland.  He  had  Just 
returned  and  presented  the  military's  re- 
quest that  over  300,000  troops  be  prepared 
for  deployment  to  Viet  Nam.  These  troops 
would  be  In  addition  to  the  525,000  previ- 
ously authorized.  I  was  directed,  as  my  first 
assignment,  to  chair  a  task  force  named  by 
the  President  to  determine  how  this  new 
requirement  could  be  met.  We  were  not 
Instructed  to  assess  the  need  for  substantial 
Increases  In  men  and  materiel:  we  were  to 
devise  the  means  by  which  they  could  be 
provided. 
My  work  was  cut  out.  The  task  force  In- 


cluded Secretary  Rusk,  SecreUry  Henry 
Ptowler.  Under  Secretary  of  Slate  Nicholas 
Katsenbach,  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
Paul  Nltze,  General  Wheeler,  CIA  Director 
Richard  Helms,  the  President's  Special  As- 
sUUnt,  Walt  Rostow,  General  Maxwell  Tay- 
lor and  other  skilled  and  highly  capable 
officials.  All  of  them  had  had  long  and  direct 
experience  with  Vietnamese  problems.  I  had 
not.  I  bad  attended  various  meetings  in  the 
past  several  years  and  I  had  been  to  Vietnam 
three  times,  but  it  was  quickly  apparent  to 
me  how  little  one  knows  If  he  has  been  on 
the  periphery  of  a  problem  and  not  truly  In 
It.  Until  the  day-long  sessions  of  early 
March,  I  had  never  had  the  opportunity  of 
Intensive  analysis  and  fact-finding.  Now  I 
was  thrust  Into  a  vigorous,  ruthlessly  frank 
assessment  of  our  situation  by  the  men  who 
Icnew  the  most  about  It.  Try  though  we  would 
to  stay  with  the  assignment  of  devising 
means  to  meet  the  military's  requests,  funda- 
mental questions  began  to  recur  over  and 
over. 

It  Is.  of  course,  not  possible  to  recall  all 
the  questions  that  were  aaked  nor  all  of  the 
answers  that  were  given.  Had  a  transcript 
of  our  discussions  been  made— one  was  not — 
It  would  have  run  to  hundreds  of  closely 
printed  pages.  The  documents  brought  to  the 
table  by  participants  would  have  totalled. 
If  collected  In  one  place — which  they  were 
not — many  hundreds  more.  All  that  Is 
pertinent  to  this  essay  are  the  impressions 
I  formed,  and  the  conclusion*  I  ultimately 
reached  in  those  days  of  exhausting  scrutiny. 
In  the  colloquial  style  of  those  meetings, 
here  are  some  of  the  principal  Issues  raised 
and  some  of  the  answers  as  I  understood 
them: 

•Will  200,000  more  men  do  the  Job?"  1 
found  no  assurance  that  they  would. 

"If  not,  how  many  more  might  be  needed — 
and  when?"  There  was  no  way  of  knowing. 
"What  would  be  Involved  in  committing 
200.000  more  men  to  Viet  Nam?"  A  reserve 
call-up  of  approximately  280,000,  an  In- 
creased draft  call  and  an  extension  of  tours 
of  duty  of  most  men  then  In  service. 

"Can  the  enemy  respond  with  a  build-up 
of  his  own?"  He  could  and  he  probably 
would. 

"What  are  the  estimated  costs  of  the  latest 
requesu?"  First  calculations  were  on  the 
order  of  t2  billion  for  the  remaining  four 
months  of  that  fiscal  year,  and  an  increase 
of  tio  to  (12  billion  for  the  year  beginning 
July  1,1968. 

"What  will  be  the  impact  on  the  econ- 
omy?" So  great  that  we  would  face  the  pos- 
sibUlty  of  credit  restrictions,  a  tax  Increase 
and  even  wage  and  price  controls.  The  bal- 
ance  of  payments  would  be  worsened  by  at 
least  half  a  billion  dollars  a  year. 

"Can  bombing  stop  the  war?"  Never  by 
itself.  It  was  InfUctlng  heavy  personnel  and 
materiel  looses,  but  bombing  by  itself  would 
not  stop  the  war. 

"Win  stepping  up  the  bombing  decrease 
American  casualties?"  Very  little,  if  at  all. 
Our  casualties  were  due  to  the  intensity  of 
the  ground  fighting  In  the  South.  We  had 
already  dropped  a  heavier  tonnage  of  bombs 
than  In  all  the  theaters  of  World  War  II. 
During  1967.  an  estimated  90.000  North  Viet- 
namese had  infiltrated  into  South  Viet  Nam. 
In  the  opening  weeks  of  1968,  infiltrators 
were  coming  in  at  three  to  four  times  the 
rate  of  a  year  earlier,  despite  the  ferocity 
.Tnd  Intensity  of  our  campaign  of  aerial  In- 
terdiction. 

•  How  long  must  we  keep  on  sending  our 
men  and  carrying  the  main  burden  of  com- 
bat?" The  South  Vietnamese  were  doing  bet- 
ter, but  they  were  not  ready  yet  to  replace 
our  troops  and  we  did  not  know  when  they 
would  be. 

When  I  asked  for  a  presentation  of  the 
military  plan  for  attaining  victory  In  Viet 
Nam.  I  was  told  that  there  was  no  plan  for 
victory  lifi^e  historic  American  sense.  Why 
not?  Because  our  forces  were  operating  under 
three  major  political  restrictions:  The  Presl- 
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dent  bad  forbidden  the  invasion  of  North 
Viet  Nam  because  this  could  trigger  the  mu- 
tual aaalatance  pact  between  North  Viet  Nam 
and  China:  the  President  had  forbidden  the 
mining  of  the  harbor  at  Haiphong,  the  prin- 
cipal port  through  which  the  North  received 
military  supplies,  because  a  Soviet  vessel 
might  be  sunk;  the  President  had  forbidden 
our  forces  to  pursue  the  enemy  Into  Laos  and 
Cambodia,  for  to  do  so  would  spread  the  war, 
politically  and  geographically,  with  no  dis- 
cernible advantage.  These  and  other  restric- 
tions which  precluded  an  all-out,  no-holds- 
barred  military  effort  were  wisely  designed  to 
prevent  our  being  dravm  into  a  larger  war. 
We  had  no  inclination  to  recommend  to  the 
President  their  cancellation. 

"Given  these  circumstances,  how  can  we 
win?"  We  would,  I  was  told,  continue  to  evi- 
dence our  superiority  over  the  enemy:  we 
would  continue  to  attack  In  the  belief  that  he 
would  reach  the  stage  where  he  would  find  It 
Inadvisable  to  go  on  with  the  war.  He  could 
not  afford  the  attrition  we  were  Inflicting  on 
him.  And  we  were  Improving  our  posture  all 
the  time. 

I  then  asked,  "What  Is  the  best  estimate  as 
to  how  long  this  course  of  action  will  take? 
SIX  months?  One  year?  Two  years?"  There  was 
no  agreement  on  an  answer.  Not  only  was 
there  no  agreement,  I  could  And  no  one  will- 
ing to  express  any  confidence  In  his  guesses. 
Certainly,  none  of  us  was  willing  to  assert 
that  he  could  see  "light  at  the  end  of  the 
tunnel"  or  that  American  troops  would  be 
coming  home  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

After  days  of  this  type  of  analysis,  my  con- 
cern had  greatly  deepened.  I  could  not  find 
out  when  the  war  was  going  to  end:  I  could 
not  find  out  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
going  to  end:  I  could  not  find  out  whether 
the  new  requeeta  for  men  and  equipment 
were  going  to  be  enough,  or  whether  It  would 
take  more  and.  If  more,  when  and  how  much: 
I  could  not  find  out  how  soon  the  South 
Vietnamese  forces  would  be  ready  to  take 
over.  All  I  bad  was  the  statement,  given  with 
too  little  self-assurance  to  be  comforting. 
that  If  we  persisted  for  an  indeterminate 
length  of  time,  the  enemy  would  choose  not 
to  go  on. 

And  so  I  aeked,  "Does  anyone  see  any 
diminution  in  the  will  of  the  enemy  after 
four  years  of  our  having  been  there,  after 
enormous  casualUes  and  after  massive  de- 
struction from  our  bomWng?" 

The  answer  was  that  there  appeared  to  be 
no  diminution  In  the  wlU  of  the  enemy.  This 
reply  was  doubly  Impressive,  because  I  was 
more  conscious  each  day  of  domestic  unrest 
in  our  own  oountry.  Ehraft  card  burnings, 
marches  In  the  streets,  problems  on  school 
campuses,  bitterness  and  dlvlslveness  were 
rampant.  Just  as  disturbing  to  me  were  the 
economic  Implications  of  a  struggle  to  be 
indefinitely  continued  at  ever-Increasing 
cost.  The  dollar  was  already  In  trouble,  prices 
were  escalating  far  too  fast  and  emergency 
controls  on  foreign  investment  Imposed  on 
New  Year's  Day  would  be  only  a  prelude  to 
more  stringent  controls,  if  we  were  to  add 
another  $12  bllUon  to  Viet  Nam  spending— 
with  perhape  stUl  more  to  follow. 

I  was  also  conscious  of  otir  obligations  and 
Involvements  elsewhere  in  the  world.  There 
were  certain  hopeful  signs  In  our  relations 
with    the   Soviet    Union,   but    both   nations 
were  hampered  In  moving  toward  vitally  im- 
portant talks  on  the  limitation  of  strategic 
weapons  so  long  as  the  United  States  was 
committed   to   a   military   solution   In   Viet 
Nam    We  could  not  afford  to  disregard  our 
interests   In    the   Middle   East.   South    Asia. 
Africa.  Western  Europe  and  elsewhere.  Even 
accepting   the   validity   of   our   objective   In 
Viet  Nam,  that  objective  had  to  be  viewed 
In   the  context  of  our  overall  national  in- 
terest, and  could  not  sensibly  be  pursued  at 
a  price  so  high  as  to  impair  our  ability  to 
achieve  other,  and  perhaps  even  more  Im- 
portant, foreign  policy  objectives. 


Also  I  could  not  free  myself  from  the  con- 
tinuing nagging  doubt  left  over  Irom J^* 
August  trip,  that  IX  the  nations  living  In  tha 
shadow  of  Viet  Nam  were  not  now  persuaded 
by  the  domino  theory,  perhaps  it  was  time 
for  us  to  take  another  look.  Our  efforts  had 
Klven  the  nations  In  that  area  a  number  of 
years  following  independence  to  organize  and 
build  their  security.  I  could  see  no  reason  at 
this  time  for  us  to  continue  to  add  to  our 
commitment.  Finally,  there  was  no  assurance 
that  a  40  percent  Increase  in  American  troops 
would  place  us  within  the  next  few  weeks, 
months  or  even  years  in  any  substantially 
better  military  position  than  we  were  In 
then.  All  that  could  be  predicted  accurately 
was  that  more  troops  would  raise  the  level  of 
combat  and  automatically  raise  the  level  of 
casualties  on  both  sides. 

And  so.  after  these  exhausting  days.  I  was 
convinced  that  the  military  course  we  were 
pursuing  was  not  only  endless,  but  hopeless. 
A  further  substantial  Increase  In  American 
forces  could  only  Increase  the  devastation 
and  the  Americanization  of  the  war.  and 
thus  leave  us  even  further  from  our  goal  of 
a  peace  that  would  permit  the  people  of 
South  Viet  Nam  to  fashion  their  own  politi- 
cal and  economic  Institutions.  Henceforth.  I 
was  also  convinced,  our  primary  goal  should 
be  to  level  off  our  Involvement,  and  to  work 
toward  gradual  disengagement. 


To  reach  a  conclMslon  and  to  Implement  It 
are  not  the  same,  especially  when  one  does 
not  have  the  ultimate  power  of  decision.  It 
now  became  my  purpose  to  emphasize  to  my 
colleagues    and   to   the   President,   that  the 
United  States  had  entered  Viet  Nam  with  a 
limited  aim— to  prevent  Its  subjugation  by 
the  North  and  to  enable  the  people  of  South 
Viet  Nam  to  determine  their  own  future.  I 
also  argued  that  we  had  largely  accomplished 
that  objective.  Nothing  required  us  to  remain 
until  the  North  had  been  ejected  from  the 
South,  and  the  Saigon  government  had  been 
established  In  complete  military  control  of 
aU   South   Viet   Nam.    An    Increase   of   over 
200  000  m  troop  strength  would  mean  that 
American  forces  would  be  twice  the  size  of 
the  regular  South  Vietnamese  Army  at  that 
time   Our  goal  of  building  a  stronger  South 
Vietnamese    Government,    and    an    effective 
mUltary  force  capable  of  ultimately  taking 
over   from   us.   would   be   frustrated   rather 
than  furthered.  The  more  we  continue  to  do 
in  South  Viet  Nam.  the  less  likely  the  South 
Vietnamese    were    to    shoulder    their    own 
burden. 

The  debate  continued  at  the  White  House 
for  days.  President  Johnson  encouraged  me 
to   report   my   findings   and  my   views  with 
total   candor,  but  he  was  equally  Insistent 
on  hearing  the  views  of  others.  Finally,  the 
President.   In   the   closing   hours   of   March, 
made   his   decisions   and   reported    them   to 
the  people  on  the  evening  of  the  31st.  Three 
related  directly  to  the  month's  review  of  the 
war   First,  the  President  announced  he  was 
establishing  a  celUng  of  649.600  In  the  Ameri- 
can commitment  to  Viet  Nam:  the  only  new 
troops   going  out  would  be   support  troops 
prevlouFly  promised.  Second,  we  would  speed 
up  our  aid  to  the  South  Vietnamese  armed 
forces.  We  would  equip  and  train  them  to 
take  over  major  combat  responsibilities  from 
us  on  a  much  accelerated  schedule.  Third, 
speaking  to  Hanoi,  the  President  sUted  he 
was   greatly    restricting   American   Bombing 
of  the  North  as  an  Invitation  and  an  Induce- 
ment  to   begin   peace    talks.   We   would   no 
longer  bomb  north  of  the  Twentieth  Parallel. 
By  this  act  of  unilateral  restraint,  nearly  80 
percent  of  the  territory  of  North  Viet  Nam 
would  no  longer  subjected  to  our  bombing. 
I  had  taken  office  at  the  beginning  of  the 
month   with   one  overriding  Immediate   as- 
signment—responding   to    the    military    re- 
quest to  strengthen  our  forces  In  Viet  Nam 
so  that  we  might  prosecute  the  ^^  more 

\ 


forcefully.  Now  my  colleagues  and  I  had  two 
different  and  longer-range  tasks— developing 
a  plan  for  shifting  the  burden  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  as  rapidly  as  they  could  be  made 
ready,  and  supporting  our  governments 
diplomatic  efforts  to  engage  in  peace  talks. 

To  assess  the  range  of  progress  In  the  first 
task.  I  went  to  Viet  Nam  in  July.  I  was 
heartened  by  the  exceUent  spirit  and  the  con- 
dition of  our  forces,  but  found  dlsU-esslnelv 
little  evidence  that  the  other  troop-con- 
trlbutlng countries,  or  the  South  Vlenamese. 
were  straining  to  relieve  us  of  our  burdens. 
Although  there  had  been  nominal  Increases 
in  troop  contributions  from  Australia  and 
Thailand  since  the  preceding  summer,  the 
PliiUPPlnes  had  actually  withdrawn  several 
hundr^  men.  The  troop-contributing  coun- 
tries were  bearing  no  more  of  the  combat 
burden:    their  casualty  rates  were   actually 

As  for  South  Vietnamese  officials.  In  dis- 
cussion after  discussion,  I  found  them  pro- 
fessing unawareness  of  shortcomings  in  such 
matters    as    troop    training.    Junior    officer 
strengtii  and  rate  of  desertions.  "They  were 
I  felt    too  complacent  when  the  facts  were 
laid  before  them.  I  asked  Vice  President  Ky. 
for  example,  about  ttie  gross  desertion  rate 
of  South  Vietnamese  combat  personnel  that 
was  running   at  30  percent  a  year.   He  re- 
sponded tiiat  It  WEB  so  large,  in  Pa".  because 
their  men  were  not  paid  enough.  1  asked  what 
his  Kovernment  intended  to  do.  He  suggested 
that  we  could  cut  back  our  bombing,  give 
the  money  thus  saved  to  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment, and  It  would  be  used  for  troop  pay. 
He   was   not  jesting:    his  suggestion   was   a 
serious  one.  I  returned  home  oppressed  by 
the  pervasive   Americanization  of   the  war: 
we  were  still  giving  the  mlUtiiry  Instructions, 
still  doing  most  of   the  fighting,  still  pro- 
viding all  the  materiel,  still  paying  ««»*  o' 
the  bills.  Worst  of  all.  I  concluded  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  leaders  seemed  content  to 
have  It  that  way. 

The  North  had  responded  to  the  Presi 
dents  speech  of  March  31  and  meetings  had 
begun  m  Paris  In  May.  It  ""f-  h°*«'";. * 
euphemism  to  call  them  peace  talks.  In  mid- 
summer, substantive  discussions  had  not  yet 
begun,  our  negotiators,  the  able  and  exper  - 
enced  Ambassador  Averell  Harrlman  and  his 
talented  associate.  Cyrus  Vance,  were  Insist- 
ing that  the  Saigon  government  be  a  Partic- 
ipant m  the  talks.  Hanoi  rejected  this. 
President  Johnson,  rightly  and  understand- 
ably refused  to  order  a  total  bombing  halt 
of  the  North  until  Hanoi  would  accept  recip- 
rocal restraints.  Hanoi  refused.  With  this  un- 
satisfactory deadlock,  the  sununer  passed  in 
Paris. 

In  Viet  Nam.  American  casualty  lists  were 
traelcally  long,  week  after  week.  The  enemy 
was  not  winning  but.  I  felt,  neither  were  we 
There  were  many  other  areas  in  the  world 
where   our   influence,  moral   force   and  eco- 
nomic contributions  were  sorely  In  demand 
and  were  limited  because  of  our  preoccupa- 
tion vrtth  our  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia. 
I  returned  from  a  NATO  meeting  In  Bonn 
on   Sunday   evening.   October    13.   to   find   a 
summons  to  a  White  House  meeting  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  There  had  been  movement 
in  Paris    There  were  no  formal  agreements, 
but     certain     "understandings"     had     been 
reached   by   our   negotiating   team   and    the 
North    Vietnamese.   At   last    the    No"h    had 
accepted  the  participation  of  ^he  South  in 
oeace  talks.  We  would  stop  all  bombing  of 
North  Viet  Nam.  Substantive  talks  were  to 
start   promptly.   We   had   made   It   clear    to 
Hanoi  that  we  could  not  continue  such  talks 
If  there  were  indiscriminate  shelUng  of  ma- 
jor cities  in  the  South,  or  If  the  demilitarized 
zone  were  violated  so  as  to  place  our  troops 
in  jeopardy.  ,       ^.        _ 

The  President  outilned  the  situation  to 
his  advisers.  We  spent  a  day  of  hard  and  lull 
review  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  were  una.ni- 
mous  in  stating  that  the  bombing  halt  under 
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thMt  clrcumstancM  w»a  acceptable.  The 
SUte  Department  waa  autborlaed  to  report 
to  Saigon  that  we  had  won  a  seat  at  the 
conference  table  for  the  Saigon  government 
and  to  requeat  the  earliest  possible  presence 
of  their  delegation  In  Paris.  I  felt  a  sense 
of  relief  and  hope:  we  were  started  down  the 
road  to  peace. 

These  feelings  were  short-lived.  The  next 
three  weeks  were  almost  as  agonizing  to  me 
as  March  had  been.  The  cables  from  Saigon 
were  stunning.  The  South  Vietnamese  Oov- 
ernment.  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  was  not 
willing  to  go  to  Paris.  First  one  reason,  then 
another,  then  still  another  were  cabled  to 
Washington.  As  fast  aa  one  Saigon  obstacle 
was  overcome,  another  took  iu  place.  In- 
credulity turned  to  dismay.  I  felt  that  the 
President  and  the  United  States  were  being 
badly  used  Even  worse.  I  felt  that  Saigon  was 
attempting  to  exert  a  veto  power  over  our 
agreement  to  engage  in  peace  negotiations. 
I  admired  greatly  the  President's  ability  to 
be  patient  under  the  most  exasperating  ctr- 
cumsUnces.  Each  day  ran  the  risk  that  the 
North  might  change  IU  mind,  and  that 
months  of  diligent  effort  at  Paris  would  be 
lif  valn;*Mch  day  saw  a  new  effort  on  his  part 
td~meet"ime  latest  Saigon  objection. 

To  satisfy  himself  that  the  bombing  halt 
would  neither  Jeopardize  our  own  forces  nor 
thoae  of  our  allies,  the  President  ordered 
General  Crelghton  W.  Abrams  back  from 
South  Viet  Nam  for  a  personal  report  Finally. 
on  October  31.  President  Johnson  announced 
that  the  bombing  of  North  Viet  Nam  would 
cease,  peace  talks  would  begin  promptly  and 
Saigon  was  assured  of  a  place  at  the  con- 
ference table.  However.  It  took  weeks  to  get 
the  Saigon  government  to  Paris,  and  still 
additional  weeks  to  get  their  agreement  on 
seating  arrangements. 

By  the  time  the  various  difficulties  had 
been  resolved,  certain  clear  and  unequivocal 
opinions  regarding  the  attitude  and  posture 
of  the  Saigon  government  had  crysullzed  In 
my  mind.  These  opinions  had  been  forming 
since  my  trip  to  South  Viet  Nam  the  preced- 
ing July. 

The  goal  of  the  Saigon  government  and 
the  goal  of  the  United  States  were  no  longer 
one  and  the  same.  If  indeed  they  ever  had 
been.  They  were  not  in  total  conflict  but  they 
were  clearly  not  Identical.  We  had  largely  ac- 
complished the  objective  for  which  we  had 
entered  the  struggle.  There  was  no  longer 
any  question  about  the  desire  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  bring  the  VJet  Nam  adventure 
to  a  close. 

As  Ambassador  Harrlman  observed,  it  is 
dangerous  to  let  your  alms  be  escalated  In 
the  middle  of  a  war.  Keep  your  objectives  In 
mind,  he  advised,  and  as  soon  as  they  are 
attained,  call  a  halt.  The  winning  of  the 
loyalty  of  villagers  to  the  central  govern- 
ment In  Saigon,  the  form  of  a  postwar  gov- 
ernment, who  Its  leaders  should  be  and  how 
they  are  to  be  selected— these  were  clearly 
not  among  our  original  war  objectives.  But 
these  .yere  the  precise  areas  of  our  differences 
with  the  Saigon  government. 

As  Saigon  authorltle«  saw  It.  the  longer 
the  war  went  on.  with  the  large-scale  Amer- 
ican involvement,  the  more  stable  was  their 
regime,  and  the  fewer  concessions  they  would 
have  to  make  to  other  political  groupings. 
If  the  United  States  were  to  continue  IU 
military  efforU  for  another  two  or  three 
years,  perhaps  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the 
Viet  Cong  would  be  so  decimated  that  no 
concessions  would  be  needed  at  all.  In  the 
meantime,  vaat  amounu  of  American  wealth 
were  being  poured  Into  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese economy.  In  short,  grim  and  distasteful 
though  it  might  be.  I  concluded  during  the 
bleak  winter  weeks  that  Saigon  waa  In  no 
hurry  for  the  fighting  to  end  and  that  the 
Saigon  r<^lme  did  not  want  us  to  re«:h  an 
early  settlement  of  military  Issues  with 
Hanoi. 


The  fact  Is  that  the  creation  of  strong 
political,  social  and  economic  Institutions 
Is  a  Job  that  the  Vietnamese  must  do  for 
themselves.  We  cannot  do  It  for  them,  nor 
can  they  do  It  while  our  presence  hangs  over 
them  so  massively.  President  Thleu.  Vice 
President  Ky.  Prime  MlnUter  Huong  and 
thoae  who  may  follow  them  have  the  task 
of  welding  viable  political  Institutions  from 
the  100  or  more  splinter  groups  that  call 
ihemselvea  political  parties.  It  Is  up  to  us 
to  let  them  get  on  with  the  Job.  Nothing 
we  might  do  could  be  so  beneficial  or  could 
so  add  to  the  political  maturity  of  South 
Viet  Nam  as  to  begin  to  withdraw  our  com- 
bat troops.  Moreover.  In  my  opinion,  we  can- 
not rtalUtlcally  expect  to  achieve  anything 
more  through  our  military  force,  and  the 
time  has  come  to  t>egln  to  disengage.  That 
wns  my  final  conclusion  aa  I  left  the  Penta- 
gon on  January  20.  1969. 


It  remains  my  firm  opinion  today.  It  Is 
tMtsed  not  only  on  my  personal  experiences, 
but  on  the  many  significant  changes  that 
have  occurred  In  the  world  situation  in  the 
List  four  years. 

In  1966.  the  forces  supported  by  North  Viet 
Nam  were  on  the  verge  of  a  military  take- 
over of  South  Viet  Nam.  Only  by  sending 
large  numbers  of  American  troops  was  it 
possible  to  prevent  this  from  happening. 
The  South  Vietnamese  were  mlUtarily  weak 
and  politically  demoralized.  They  could  not, 
at  that  time,  be  expected  to  preserve  for 
themselves  the  right  to  determine  their  own 
future.  Conrununlst  China  had  recently  pro- 
claimed IU  Intention  to  Implement  the  doc- 
trine of  ■wars  of  national  liberation."  Khru- 
shchev's fall  from  power  the  preceding  Octo- 
ber and  Chou  En-lal's  i-tslt  to  Moscow  in 
November  1964  posed  the  dire  possibility  of 
the  two  communist  gianu  working  together 
to  spread  disruption  throughout  the  under- 
developed nations  of  the  world.  Indonesia, 
under  Sukarno,  presented  a  posture  of  Im- 
placable hostility  toward  Malaysia,  and  was 
a  destabilizing  element  in  the  entire  Pacific 
picture  Malaysia  itself,  as  well  as  Ttialland 
and  Singapore,  needed  time  for  their  govern- 
mental institutions  to  mature.  Apparent 
American  Indifference  to  developmenu  in 
Asia  might,  at  that  time,  have  had  a  disas- 
trous impact  on  the  independent  countries 
of  that  area. 

During  the  past  four  years,  the  situation 
has  altered  dramaUcally.  The  armed  forces 
of  South  Viet  Nam  have  increased  in  size 
and  proficiency.  The  political  situation  there 
has  become  more  stable,  and  the  govern- 
mental institutions  more  representative. 
Elsewhere  in  Asia,  conditions  of  greater  se- 
curity exist.  The  bloody  defeat  of  the  at- 
tempted communist  coup  In  Indonesia  re- 
moved Sukarno  from  power  and  changed  the 
confrontation  with  Malaysia  to  cooperation 
between  the  two  countries.  The  governmenu 
of  Thailand  and  Singapore  have  made  good 
use  of  these  four  years  to  increase  their  popu- 
lar support.  Australia  and  New  Zealand  have 
moved  toward  cloeer  regional  defense  ties, 
while  Japan,  the  Republic  of  Korea  and 
Taiwan  have  exhibited  a  rate  of  economic 
growth  and  an  improvement  in  living  stan* 
ards  that  discredit  the  teachings  of  Chair- 
man Mao. 

Of  at  least  equal  significance  is  the  fact 
that,  since  1966.  relations  between  Russia 
and  China  have  steadily  worsened.  The 
schism  between  these  two  powers  is  one  of  the 
watershed  evenu  of  our  time.  Ironically, 
their  Joint  support  of  Hanoi  has  contributed 
to  the  acrimony  between  them.  It  has 
brought  into  focus  their  competition  for 
leadership  in  the  communist  camp.  Con- 
fUctlng  positions  on  the  desirability  of  the 
peace  negotiations  in  Paris  have  provided  a 
fiu^ther  divisive  factor.  In  an  analogous  de- 
velopment, increased  Soviet  aid  to  North 
Korea  has  made  Pyongyang  less  dependent 
on  China.  The  Cultural  Revolution  and  the 


depredations  of  the  Red  Guards  have  created 
In  China  a  situation  of  internal  unrest  that 
presently  preoccupies  China's  military  forces. 
The  recent  border  claahes  on  the  Ussuri 
River  further  decrease  the  likelihood  that 
China  will,  in  the  near  future,  be  able  to 
devote  lU  attention  and  resources  to  the 
export  of  revolution. 

These  considerations  are  augmented  by  an- 
other. It  seems  clear  that  the  necessity  to 
devote  more  of  our  minds  and  our  means  to 
our  pressing  domestic  problems  requires  that 
we  set  a  chronological  limit  on  our  Viet- 
namese Involvement. 

A  year  ago.  we  placed  a  numerical  limit  on 
this  Involvement,  and  did  so  without  lessen- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  the  total  military 
effort.  There  will  undeniably,  be.  many  prob- 
lems Inherent  in  the  replacement  of  Amer- 
ican combat  forces  with  South  Vietnamese 
forces.  But  whatever  these  problems,  they 
must  be  faced.  There  is  no  way  to  achieve 
our  goal  of  creating  the  conditions  that  will 
allow  the  South  Vietnamese  to  determine 
their  own  future  unless  we  begin,  and  begin 
promptly,  to  turn  over  to  them  the  major 
responsibility  for  their  own  defense.  This 
ability  to  defend  themselves  can  never  be 
developed  so  long  as  we  continue  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  battle.  Sooner  or  later,  the  test 
must  be  whether  the  South  Vietnamese  will 
serve  their  own  country  sufficiently  well  to 
guarantee  IU  national  survival.  In  my  view, 
this  test  must  be  made  sooner,  rather  than 
later. 

A  first  step  would  be  to  Inform  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  that  we  will  with- 
draw about  100.000  troops  before  the  end  of 
this  year.  We  should  also  make  it  clear  that 
this  is  not  an  isolated  action,  but  the  begin- 
ning of  a  process  under  which  all  U.8.  ground 
combat  forces  will  have  been  withdrawn 
from  Viet  Nam  by  the  end  of  1970.  The  same 
information  should,  of  course,  be  provided 
to  the  other  countries  who  are  contributing 
forces  for  the  defense  of  South  Viet  Nam. 

Strenuous  political  and  military  objec- 
tions to  this  decision  must  be  anticipated. 
Argumenu  will  be  made  that  such  a  with- 
drawal win  cause  the  collapse  of  the  Sai- 
gon government  and  Jeopardize  the  security 
of  our  own  and  allied  troops.  Identical  ar- 
gumenu. however,  were  urged  against  the 
decisions  to  restrict  the  bombing  on  March 
31  of  last  year  and  to  stop  It  completely  on 
October  31.  They  have  proven  to  be  un- 
founded. There  is,  in  fact,  no  magic  and  no 
specific  military  rationale  for  the  number 
of  American  troops  presently  in  South  Viet 
Nam.  The  current  figure  represenU  only  the 
level  at  which  the  escalator  stopped. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  our  military 
conunanders  have  stated  flatly  since  last 
sunmier  that  no  additional  American  troops 
are  needed.  During  these  months  the  num- 
ber of  South  Vietnamese  under  arms  in 
the  Government  cause  has  increased  sub- 
stantially and  we  have  received  steady  re- 
ports of  their  Improved  performance.  Grad- 
ual withdrawal  of  American  combat  troops 
thus  not  only  would  be  consistent  with  con- 
tinued overall  military  strength,  but  also 
would  serve  to  subsUntiate  the  claims  of 
the  growing  combat  effectiveness  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  forces. 

Concurrently  with  the  decision  to  begin 
withdrawal,  orders  should  be  issued  to  our 
military  commanders  to  discontinue  efforts 
to  apply  maximum  military  pressure  on  the 
enemy  and  to  seek  instead  to  reduce  the 
level  of  combat.  The  public  statemenU  of 
our  officials  show  that  there  has  yet  been 
no  change  in  our  policy  of  maximum  mili- 
tary effort.  The  result  has  been  a  continua- 
tion of  the  high  level  of  American  casual- 
ties, without  any  discernible  Impact  on  the 
peace  negotiations  In  Paris. 

While  our  combat  troops  are  being  with- 
drawn, we  would  continue  to  provide  the 
armed  forces  of  the  Saigon  government  with 
logistic  support  and  with  our  air  resources. 
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Aa  the  proceM  goes  on,  we  can  appraise 
both  frtewny  awl  enemy  reactions.  The  pat- 
tern of  our  eventual  withdrawal  ofnon- 
combat  troops  and  personnel  engagwl  m 
air  lUt  and  air  support  can  be  determined 
on  the  baala  of  political  and  mlUtary  de- 
velopments, so  long  aa  we  retain  our  air  re- 
Bou«««  in  South  Viet  Nam.  with  total  air 
superiority,  I  do  not  beUeve  that  the  lessen- 
ing in  the  mUltary  preaaure  exerted  by  the 
ground  forces  would  permit  the  enemy  to 
make  any  significant  gains.  There  la.  inore- 
over,  the  poaslUlUty  of  reciprocal  reduction 
In  North  Vietnamese  combat  activity. 

Our  decision  progreaslvely  to  turn  over  the 
oomtoat  burden  to  the  armed  forces  ol  Soutti 
Viet  Nam  wovUd  confront  the  North  Viet- 
nameae  leaders  with  a  painful  dUemma.  Word 
that  the  Americans  were  beginning  to  with- 
draw might  at  first  lead  them  to  claims  of 
victory  But  even  these  Initial  claims  could 
be  expected  to  be  tinged  with  apprehension. 
There  has.  in  my  view,  long  been  consider- 
able evidence  that  Hanoi  fears  the  poealbUlty 
that  thoee  whom  they  characterize  as  "pup- 
pet fopo«"  may,  with  continued  but  gradu- 
ally reduced  American  support,  prove  able  to 
stand  off  the  communist  forces. 

As  American  combat  forces  are  withdrawn, 
Hanoi  would  be  faced  with  the  prospect  of  a 
prolonged  and  substantial  presence  of  Ameri- 
can air  and  logistics  personnel  In  support  of 
South  Vlei  Nam's  combat  troops,  which 
would  be  cooatantly  Improving  In  efficiency. 
Hanoi's  only  alternative  would  be  to  arrange 
taclUy  or  explicitly,  for  a  mutual  withdrawal 
of  aU  external  forces.  In  either  eventuality, 
the  reaultlng  balance  of  forces  should  avert 
any  danger  of  a  blood  bath  which  some  fear 
might  occur  in  the  aftermath  of  our  with- 
drawal. 

Onoe  our  withdrawal  of  combat  troops 
oommenoes,  the  Saigon  government  would 
recognize,  probably  for  the  flrsrt  time,  that 
Amerloan  objectives  do  not  demand  the  per- 
petuatlion  In  power  of  any  one  group  of  South 
Vletn*meM.  So  long  as  we  appear  prepared 
to  remain  Indefinitely,  there  la  no  pressure 
on  Saigon  to  dilute  the  control  of  thoae 
preMoUy  In  positions  of  power  by  making 
room  for  Individuals  representative  of  other 
natlonallBt  elements  In  South  Vietnamese 
society. 

Accordingly,  I  anticipate  no  adverse  im- 
pact on  the  Paris  negotiations  from  the  an- 
nouncement and  Implementation  of  a  pro- 
gram   of    American    withdrawal.    Instead.    I 
would  foresee  the  creation  of  circumstances 
under   which   true  bargaining  may   proceed 
among  the  Vietnamese  present  In  Paris.  Un- 
questionably, the  North  Vietnamese  and  the 
National  Liberation  Front  would  do  so  In  the 
hope   that  any   political   settlement   would 
move  them  toward  eventual  domination  In 
South  Viet  Nam.  But  their  hopes  and  expec- 
tattons  necesaarlly  will  yield  to  the  poUtlcal 
realltlea.  and  these  poUttcal  realities  are.  In 
the  final  analysis,  both  beyond  our  control 
and    beyond   our   ken.   Moreover,    they    are 
basically  none  of  otir  btislness.  The  one  mil- 
lion South  Vietnamese  In  the  varlotu  com- 
ponenU  of  the  armed  forces,  with  American 
logistics,  air  lift  and  air  support,  should  be 
able.  If  they  have  the  will,  to  prevent  the 
Imposition   by   force   of   a   Hanol-oontpolled 
regime.  If  they  lack  a  sense  or  a  sufficiency 
of  national  purpose,  we  can  never  force  It  on 
them. 

In  the  long  run.  the  security  of  the  Pacific 
region  wUl  depend  upon  the  ablUty  of  -the 
countries  there  to  meet  the  legitimate 
growing  demands  of  their  own  people.  No 
military  strength  we  can  bring  to  bear  can 
give  them  Internal  stablUty  or  popular  ac- 
ceptance. In  Southeast  Aala,  and  elsewhere 
In  the  less  developed  regions  of  the  world,  our 
ability  to  understand  and  to  control  the  basic 
forces  that  are  at  pUy  U  a  very  limited  one. 
We  can  advise,  we  can  urge,  we  can  furnish 
economic  aid.  But  American  military  power 
cannot    build   nations,    any   more    than    It 


can   solve   the   social   and   economic   prob- 
lems that  face  us  here  at  home. 

This.  then.  U  the  case  history  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  one  individual's  thinking  regarding 
Viet  Nam.  Throughout  thU  entire  period 
It  has  been  difficult  to  cUng  closely  to  reaUty 
because  of  the  constant  recurrence  of  optt- 
mlstlc  predictions  that  our  task  was  nearly 
over,  and  that  better  times  were  Jtist  around 
the  corner,  or  Just  over  the  next  hill. 

We  cannot  afford  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  thU  is  a  llmlt4sd  vrar,  for  limited  alms 
and  employing  limited  power.  The  forces  we 
now  have  deployed  and  the  human  and 
material  costo  we  are  now  Incurring  have 
become,  in  my  opinion,  out  of  all  proportion 
to  our  purpose*.  The  present  scale  of  mUltary 
effort  can  bring  us  no  closer  to  meaningful 
victory.  It  can  only  continue  to  devastate  the 
countryside  and  to  prolong  the  suffering  of 
the  Vietnamese  people  of  every  political 
persuasion. 

Unless  we  have  the  Imagination  and  the 
courage  to  adopt  a  different  course,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  vrill  be  in  no  better,  and  no 
different,  a  position  a  year  from  now  than 
we  are  today. 

At  current  casualty  rates,  10,000  more 
American  boys  will  have  lost  their  lives. 

We  should  reduce  American  casualties  by 
reducing  American  combat  forces.  We  should 
do  so  In  accordance  with  a  definite  schedule 
and  with  a  specified  end  point. 

LiCt  us  start  to  bring  our  men  home — an  let 
us  start  now. 


A  SALUTE  TO  FORMER  CONGRESS- 
MAN BERNARD  W.  'PAT"  KEAR- 
NEY, ONE  OP  THE  ORIGINAL  AU- 
THORS OP  THE  GI  BILL  OP 
RIGHTS,  ON  THE  25TH  ANNIVER- 
SARY OF  THAT  HISTORIC  LAND- 
MARK LEGISLATION 


(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  point  out  that  on  Sunday, 
the  22d  of  June,  we  will  be  marking 
the  25th  anniversary  of  the  GI  bill  of 
rights,  one  of  the  historic  landmark 
pieces  of  legislation  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress throughout  the  entire  history  of 
this  great  legislative  body. 

One  of  the  co-authors  of  that  GI  bill 
was  the  gentleman  from  New  York  whom 
I  had  the  privilege  of  succeeding  in  this 
body  when  I  first  came  here  back  in  1959, 
Bernard  W.  Kearney,  popularly  known 
as  "Pat"  Kearney.  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  in  spite  of  congressional  redistrict- 
ing,  Congressman  Kearney  is  still  a  resi- 
dent of  my  congressional  district,  now 
living  in  Canandaigua,  N.Y.,  at  the  other 
end  of  it  from  my  home.  He  is  enjoying 
a  very  vigorous  and  a  very  happy  retire- 
ment. I  am  glad  to  say  to  his  many 
friends  in  this  House. 

All  of  us  who  had  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  the  advantages  and  bene- 
fits of  the  GI  bill  of  rights,  indeed,  all 
the  young  men  and  women  of  America, 
who  served  in  uniform,  owe  a  very  great 
debt  of  gratitude  to  "Pat"  Kearney  and 
to  the  other  Members  of  the  House  who 
originated  that  legislation  and  saw  it 
through  to  enactment. 

We  are  proud  to  be  able  to  pause  on 

this  historic  occasion  to  salute  them  for 

what  they  did  for  us  and  for  what  they 

did  for  America. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 


enclose  an  interesting  article  on  "Pat" 
Kearney  from  a  recent  issue  of  the  Can- 
andaigua Alessenger: 
SiGNirrciiNT  Date:  25th  Annivebsary  or  GI 

BILL   Is   Mn.«STONE   IN   NATION  S    HiSTOKT 

In  a  little  more  than  three  weeks,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  will  celebrate  the 
25th  anniversary  of  an  event  which  has 
changed  the  social,  economic  and  educa- 
tional level  of  this  nation. 

This  was  the  message  brought  to  the 
Canandaigua  Klwanls  Club  yesterday  by  one 
of  the  men  responsible  for  this  event. 

June  22  win  mark  the  25th  anniversary  of 
the  GI  BUI,  Bernard  W.  (Pat)  Kearney  (MaJ. 
Gen.  ret.)  reminded  the  Klwanlans  at  their 
weekly  meeting. 

General  Kearney,  who  spends  winter  in 
Florida  and  summers  In  Canandaigua,  was  a 
member  of  Congress  In  1944  and  a  coauthor 
of  the  Veterans  RehabUltatlon  Act.  which 
he  first  gave  the  name,  the  GI  Bill  of  Right. 

PKECEOENT    SETTING   BILL 

"The  precedent  set  by  the  signing  of  that 
first  GI  BlU  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  has 
turned  the  tide  In  the  concept  ol  what  a  gov- 
ernment benefit  can  do  for  Its  people  and 
their  country,"  he  said. 

"The  first  GI  Bill  provided  almost  16  mil- 
lion American  veterans  with  precedent-set- 
ting benefits;  benefits  that  aUowed  them  to 
recllve  coUege  educations  or  specialized 
training:  that  allowed  them  to  purchase  a 
home  with  little  or  no  down  payment:  that 
nrovlded  medical  care  and  looked  after  their 
economic  weU-belng  Immediately  following 
their  discharge,"  and  the  tall,  dignified  former 
soldier-congressman. 

The  first  GI  Bill,  signed  by  FrankUn  D. 
Roosevelt,  and  subsequent  ones,  signed  by 
Harry  S.  Truman  In  1952  and  by  Lyndon  B 
Johnson  In  1966,  gave  benefits  to  some  26 
mUllon  living  American  veterans,  who  with 
their  families  comprise  almost  half  the  coun- 
try's population,  he  said. 

But  the  real  greatness  of  the  three  bills 
was  not  Just  In  what  It  did  to  recognize  what 
the  veterans  did  for  their  country. 


BENEFIT   TO    tlNTTED    STATES 

"There  is  another  and  more  important 
side  "  he  said.  "We  have  actually  made  money 
from  this  investment.  The  economists  who 
tally  the  cost,  point  out  that  out  of  an  Initial 
disbursement  of  $21  bUUon,  we  have  exceeded 
a  $60  bUllon  return  to  the  treasury  In  taxes. 

"This  was  possible  because  of  the  Increase 
in  salaries  the  veterans  made  after  receiving 
higher  educaUon  and  advanced  technical 
training."  _,  ^.        ,  . 

General  Kearney,  who  represented  the  old 
32nd  district  (Pulton.  Hamilton.  Montgom- 
ery Schenectady  and  Otsego  counties)  for  16 
years  before  retiring  In  1959.  was  succeeded 
by  Samuel  S.  Stratton  who  now  represents 
the  35th  district  which  Includes  Ontario 
County.  . 

He  said  yesterday  that  In  addition  to  the 
monetary  beneflte  of  the  bUl  passed  while  he 
was  in  Congress,  there  are  "other  aspects 

of  It. 

"The  educational  level  of  our  nation  has 
been  enhanced  by  the  opportunities  afforded 
to  our  veterans  through  these  GI  Bills 

"The  educational  level  of  World  War  II 
and  Korean  veterans  averages  about  two 
years  above  the  level  of  men  of  the  same  age 
who  are  not  veterans. 

"As  a  result.'  he  said,  "these  men  are  also 
rearing  families  that  are  endowed  with  the 
desire  for  better  and  more  education.  The  cy- 
cle Is  never  ending." 

The  GI  BUI,  which  led  to  higher  educaUon. 
better  Incomes,  more  teachers,  sclentlste. 
doctors  and  trade  and  Industrially  trained 
men  also  provided  members  of  Congress,  gov- 
ernors, cabinet  members  and  even  astro- 
nauts and  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
who  had  taken  training  under  the  GI  Bill. 
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BTOm 

"The  Amuiemn  pcopi*  bad  Intended  to 
gruit  ben^ta  to  our  retenuu  out  at  appre- 
cUtlon  for  tbelr  g»U*nt  efforts  during  mi- 
ttOM,"  s*ld  Qeneral  Kewney.  "However,  it 
ma  the  people  who  In  the  long  run  beoune 
tbe  beneflcUrlee." 

"Tea,"  b«  concluded.  "It  U  time  for  con- 
gT*tul»tlon»  .  .  .  congr«tuUktlona  for  25  years 
at  understanding  and  compassion,  of  progress 
and  achievement.  It  is  a  period  of  realisation 
for  the  seeds  we  sowed  back  in  1M4.  We  are 
reaping  a  harvest  of  rewards." 


CONTINUED  REPORTS  OP  POLITI- 
CAL REPRESSION  IN  SOUTH  VIET- 
NAM 

(Mr.  CONYERS  asked  and  was  given 
pennlnlon  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revlae  and  extend  his  remarks 
And  Include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  accord- 
ing to  reports  in  yeslerday  and  today's 
New  York  Times  and  Washington  Post, 
PMaklent'  Thieu.  of  South  Vietnam,  is 
app«rently  launching  a  campaign  against 
tbe  lecMllng  advocates  of  peace  and  a 
stable  government  among  his  country- 
men. His  weapons  are  summonses,  police 
questioning,  and  detention.  The  ultimate 
result  if  he  continues  this  renewed  cam- 
paign of  political  repression  and  press 
eouorshlp  will  be  a  police  state — a  gov- 
enunent  without  the  support  of  the 
^Hetnamese  people  which  will  require 
continued  American  Involvement  In 
Vietnam  for  its  lifeblood. 

I  for  one  am  not  ready  to  support  that 
kind  of  government  and  I  hope  that 
Members  of  this  body  would  Join  with  me 
in  asking  the  President  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  investigate  these  con- 
tinuing reports  of  repression. 

I  am  speaking  today  from  experience 
and  discouragement  that  such  reports 
persist  and  minimal  notice  is  taken  of 
them.  Yesterday's  New  York  Times  re- 
ported that  leading  advocates  of  a 
"reconciliation"  government  represent- 
ing "nationalist  elements  acceptable  to 
both  sides  "  have  once  again  been  called 
to  national  police  headquarters  in  Saigon 
for  questioning. 

As  a  member  of  the  US.  study  team 
on  political  and  religious  freedom  in 
Vietnam  I  spoke  with  several  of  these 
individuals  less  than  10  days  ago.  and 
heard  numerous  reports  on  the  tech- 
niques of  interrogation  used  at  the  na- 
tional police  headquarters. 

Our  team  saw  Tran  Ngoc  Lieng,  one  of 
Saigon's  most  prestigious  lawyers  and 
the  defender  of  former  presidential  can- 
didate Truong  Dinh  Dzu  now  in  prison 
for  having  advocated  peace  Lieng  is  a 
man  who  has  had  the  courage  recently  to 
head  a  committee  calling  for  recession 
of  the  5-year  sentence  against  Thich 
Thien  Mlnh.  a  leading  Buddhist  monk 
arrested  In  Pebriiary  for  allegedly  giving 
refuge  to  a  known  Communist  at  the 
Buddhist  Youth  Center.  Lieng  also 
stepped  forth  on  June  4  as  the  head  of 
the  Progressive  Nationalist  Committee 
which  called  for  a  reconciliation  govern- 
ment that  would  have  popular  support 
from  the  Vietnamese  people.  He  is  like- 
wise an  avowed  anti-Commimist.  This 
is  Just  one  of  the  men  apparently  sub- 
ject to  reprisal  for  advocating  what  he 
believes  is  in  the  best  interest  of  his 


country.  Considering  his  Involvement 
with  both  Dsu  and  Minh — both  of  whom 
now  sit  in  Jails — Lieng  is  fuUy  cognizant 
of  the  risks  he  has  been  taking,  but  he 
continues  to  speak  out  on  the  absolute 
necessity  of  forming  an  effective  and 
stable  non-Communist  political  force  in 
Vietnam. 

However,  as  Senator  Mathias  stated 
only  last  week  the  time  may  fast  be  ap- 
proaching when  "a  democratic  assembly 
of  non-Communist  South  Vietnamese 
leaders  could  only  take  place  in  Jadl." 

I  would  hope  that  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration might  soon  recogiUze  the  rela- 
tionship between  full  and  active  political 
participation  and  protection  of  civil 
liberties  for  aU  Vietnamese  and  the 
ability  of  that  country  to  fashion  its  own 
stable  government. 

Articles  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
June  18  and  19.  1969.  follow: 
Poua  OF  OppoamoN   a»ovr  in  Sauon  Asb 

SVMMOMSB  TO  POLICS  iMQUlaT 

(By  Terence  Smith) 

Saigon,  Sount  VmnAM,  June  17. — At  least 
four  members  of  a  liberal  opposition  group 
that  recently  called  for  the  lonnatlon  of  a 
•government  of  reooncillatlon  '  were  ordered 
tonight  to  report  for  questioning  by  the  Na- 
tional Police. 

Sununonses  were  delivered  this  evening  by 
police  officers  to  four  members  of  the  newly 
organized  Progressive  NaUonallst  Committee, 
a  lert-of-center  group  of  students,  intellec- 
tuals and  memhws  of  the  professions.  They 
war*  octfarad  to  appear  before  the  chief  of  the 
special  police  at  9  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  summonses  appeared  to  be  the  Urst  step 
in  a  widely  expected  Oovernment  campaign 
against  liberal  political  groups  and  persons. 

In  the  last  few  days  there  have  been  re- 
porte  from  South  Vietnamese  sources  that 
tha  Oovernment  was  planning  to  take  steps 
against  groups  that  have  been  publicly  call- 
ing for  a  softer  negotiating  position  In  the 
Paris  peace  talks. 

President  Nguyen  Van  Thieu  warned  of 
such  a  crackdown  In  a  news  conference  last 
week  on  his  return  from  Midway  Island 
where  he  conferred  with  President  Nixon. 

I     WnX     PTTNISH     THWM 

"Prom  now  on."  the  President  said,  pound- 
ing his  fist  for  emphasis,  "tboaa  who  spread 
nimors  that  there  will  be  a  coalition  govern- 
ment in  this  country,  whoever  they  be, 
whether  in  the  executive  or  the  legislature, 
will  be  severely  punished  on  charges  of  collu- 
sion with  the  enemy  and  demoralizing  the 
army  and  the  people.  I  will  punish  them  in 
the  name  of  the  Constitution." 

At  the  same  time.  President  Thieu  warned 
that  action  would  .be  teken  against  any 
newspapers  that  distorted  the  news  In  a 
manner  that  would  demoralize  the  nation. 
On  Saturday,  the  leading  English-language 
paper,  The  Saigon  Dally  News,  was  closed  on 
such  a  charge.  It  was  the  33d  paper  shut 
down  by  the  Oovernment  for  political  reasons 
in  the  last  year. 

According  to  reliable  South  Vietnamese 
sources,  the  Oovernment  is  planning  to  sub- 
due the  more  militant  elemente  of  its  op- 
poalUon  by  issuing  warnings  to  some  poliU- 
clana,  and  by  arresting  others  suspected  of 
maintaining  contacte  with  Communists.  More 
newspaper  closings  are  expected. 

The  Progressive  Nationalist  Committee  is 
headed  by  Tran  Ngoc  Ueng,  the  lawyer  who 
defended  Truong  Dinh  Dzu,  a  former  presi- 
dential candidate  now  in  prison  for  advocat- 
ing a  coalition  government  with  the  National 
Liberation  Pront,  or  Vietcong. 

The  committee  first  appeared  on  June  4, 
Just  four  days  before  President  Thieu  was  to 
confer   wltli   President  NUon.   In  a  pubUe 


stetement.  It  called  for  the  formation  of  a 
government  of  reconciliation  that  would  be 
composed  of  "Natlonallat  elemente  accepteble 
to  both  sides." 

The  purpose  of  the  reconciliatory  govern- 
ment, according  to  the  statement,  would  be 
to  "prepare  and  organize  elections  to  deter- 
mine the  political  future  of  South  Vietnam." 

THBO    mZPOSTXD    UFSZT 

The  stetement  was  reported  to  have  Irri- 
tated lir.  Thieu,  who  was  said  to  have  felt 
that  It  was  an  effort  to  undercut  his  position 
on  the  eve  of  the  Midway  meeting. 

At  his  news  conference  following  the  meet- 
ing, Mr.  Thieu  was  asked  if  he  planned  to 
take  any  acUon  against  Mr.  Lieng  or  mem- 
bers of  his  committee.  He  declined  to  answer 
the  question  with  the  explanaUon  that  he 
had  not  read  the  committee's  stetement,  but 
he  promised  that  he  would  look  Into  the 
matter. 

The  summonses  Issued  tonight  were  de- 
livered to  two  deputy  chairmen  of  the  com- 
mittee and  to  two  members.  Mr.  Lieng  did  not 
receive  one. 

At  his  home  tonight,  Mr.  Lieng  said  In  an 
interview:  "If  the  Oovernment  means  to  re- 
press the  genuinely  nationalist  organizations 
by  this  technique,  the  Communlste  will  reap 
the  beneflte.  The  whole  nationalist  movement 
will  suffer  as  a  result." 

Mr.  Ueng  said  he  would  be  surprised  If 
he  did  not  eventually  get  a  summons.  "They 
called  me  In  once  before,  in  February,"  he 
said.  "That  was  when  we  had  Just  begun  to 
put  the  organization  together.  They  ques- 
tioned me  for  several  hours  and  then  released 
me." 

Mr.  Ueng  said  that  his  committee  was  not 
in  favor  of  the  formation  of  a  coalition  gov- 
ernment as  such.  "The  members  of  the  recon- 
ciliatory government  would  not  be  Commu- 
nlste," he  said.  "They  would  be  true  natlonal- 
iste  acceptable  to  both  sides." 

The  secretary  general  of  the  committee, 
Chau  Tam  Luan.  a  militant  young  professor, 
objected  bitterly  to  the  Oovernment  s  action 
tonight.  "The  object  of  these  summonses  is 
to  suppress  opposition,"  he  said,  "to  make 
people  afraid  to  Join  us.  This  is  a  way  of 
warning  people,  letting  them  know  that  If 
they  Join  us  they  can  expect  a  call  from  the 
police." 

The  Wbono  Hobsk  in  Saicon 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Wasrincton.  June  18. — Tran  Ngo  Ueng 
Is  a  slender,  intense  man  who  keeps  a  law 
office  in  his  pleasant  villa  on  a  street  snarl- 
ing with  motorbike  traffic  not  far  from  down, 
town  Saigon.  As  a  lawyer,  he  defended  Truong 
Dinh  Deu,  the  presidential  candidate  who 
was  thrown  in  Jail  for  advocaUng  a  coalition 
government  with  the  NaUonal  Liberation 
Pront:  as  an  activist,  he  is  a  member  of  a 
most  unusual  committee  of  Catholic  and 
Buddhist  leaders  working  to  free  Thlch  Thien 
Mlnh,  a  monk  Jailed  on  political  charges:  and 
as  a  politician.  Ueng  is  the  official  leader  of 
the  Progressive  National  Committee,  which 
advocates  a  new  "government  of  reconcilia- 
tion "  for  South  Vietnam. 

Ueng  makes  no  effort  to  hide  his  dim  view 
of  the  Thleu-Ky  regime.  Sitting  under  one 
of  the  revolving  overhead  fans  that  cool  the 
high-celling  Saigon  villas  even  in  the  brutal 
heat  of  Southeast  Asia,  he  was  asked  by  one 
recent  visitor  whether  the  present  Oovern- 
ment had  any  support  at  uU  among  the  South 
Vietnamese  people. 

"Certainly  not."  Ueng  replied,  without 
hesitation.  And  when  asked  If  he  was  ex- 
pressing  this  and  other  pungent  views  for 
publication,  he  replied  at  some  length  that 
he  was  anxious  to  be  quoted,  that  South 
Vietnam  was  in  such  bad  shape  that  the 
consequences  to  him  did  not  matter;  what 
was  important  was  that  the  world  should 
know  al>out  the  political  repressions  and  lack 
of  support  of  the  Thleu-Ky  regime. 
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HOK-COMICONIBT    NATION AUZTS 

Some  Informed  Saigon  political  flgtires  are 
not  sure  whether  Lleng's  patriotism  or  his 
political  ambition  moves  him  the  most.  For 
the  moment,  however,  hU  acUvlUes  have  put 
him  on  a  coUlsion  course  with  President 
Thieu;  now  Thieu  has  struck  back  by  sum- 
moning four  close  associates  of  Ueng  for 
national  police  questioning;  and  all  of  this 
suggeste  much  of  what  Is  wrong  with  South 
Vietnamese  poliUcs  and  the  American  role 
In  Saigon. 

ThU  Is  because  Lieng  Is  eqiially  outepoken 
in  hU  oppoalUon  to  the  Vietnamese  Com- 
munUte,  Is  opposed  to  a  coallUon  govern- 
ment because  he  fears  the  CommunUte  would 
take  It  over,  and  beUeves  that  the  real  sal- 
vation of  South  Vietnamese  freedom  llee  In 
"nationalist"  forces  that  are  not  CommunUt 
but  that  give  no  real  support  to  Thieu  and 
his  American-sponsored  regime. 

He  compares  such  South  Vietnamese  na- 
tlonalUte  to  "grains  of  sand" — Innumerable 
but  separate.  Defeating  the  Communlste  po- 
Utlcally,  Ueng  beUeves,  will  require  that  they 
be  unified  behind  leaders  they  respect  and  a 
program  they  can  support— neither  of  which 
jM  finds  in  the  Thleu-Ky  regime.  Hence,  the 
Progressive  NaUonallst  Committee's  proposal 
for  a  "government  of  reconciliation,"  com- 
posed of  men  acceptable  both  to  the  N.LJ". 
and  to  non -Communlste  (Oen.  EKiong  Van 
Mtnh  la  frequently  cited  as  one  such  man) , 
and  empowered  to  prepare  and  organize  elec- 
tions to  determine  the  poUUcal  future  of 
South  Vietnam. 


FOB  pouncAL  coMPrrmoN 
Ueng  telked  of  these  Ideas  poUtely  and 
with  restraint  to  a  visiting  American,  but 
there  was  ample  fire  and  brimstone  In  the 
remarks  of  two  of  Ueng's  younger  associ- 
ates— Chau  Tam  Luang,  secretary  general  of 
the  committee  and  widely  considered  Ite 
"action  man,"  and  Le  Duy  Tam,  who,  iron- 
ically, perfected  hU  fluent  EnglUh  whUe 
teaching  Vietnamese  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment In  Washington.  Luang,  at  least,  was  one 
of  those  summoned  by  Thleu's  national 
police. 

Luang  and  Tam  asserted  In  uncompromis- 
ing language  that  the  greatest  political  dif- 
ficulty for  nationalist  forces  Is  the  adamant 
and  overpowering  American  political,  mili- 
tary and  economic  support  for  the  Thieu  re- 
gime. While  that  support  continues,  they  bit- 
terly InsUted,  few  Vietnamese  believe  It  pos- 
sible either  to  oust  Thieu  or  to  force  him  to 
abandon  the  repressive  police  tactics  that 
aUenate  the  South  Vietnamese  people — much 
less  persuade  him  to  broaden  the  appeal  of 
hU  Oovernment  by  bringing  Into  It  Buddhist 
leaders  or  men  like  Oeneral  Mlnh.  And  that, 
they  said.  Is  why  It  Is  so  difficult  to  organize 
an  effective  non-Communist  opposition,  and 
why  the  real  strength  of  non-Communist 
forces  In  Vietnam  Is  not  being  organized  for 
tbe  ultimate  "political  competition  "  with  the 
N.LJ. 

If  this  is  accurate  (and  many  Vietnamese 
were  eager  to  teU  an  American,  a  few  weeks 
ago,  that  It  was  all  too  accurate),  what  a 
final,  baleful  Irony  may  be  added  to  the  long 
and  tragic  record  of  American  folly  In  Viet- 
nam! If  In  backing  the  mllltery-orlented,  po- 
UUcally  repressive  Thieu  regime  against  all 
pressures  and  untU  the  last  muffied  groan, 
the  United  States  succeeds  only  In  easing  the 
way  for  a  Communist  government  In  South 
Vietnam,  the  bankruptey  of  cold  war  diplo- 
macy win  have  been  reached  not  with  a  bang 
but  a  whlmpw. 


Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  listened 
\fith  a  great  deal  of  interest  the  last  2 
days  during  the  debate  and  while  amend- 
ments were  being  offered  to  the  legisla- 
tion that  was  imder  consideration. 

I  am  quite  concerned  about  remarks 
made  by  those  who  opposed  the  bill.  It 
was  said  that  if  we  pass  this  legislation, 
we  will  be  misplacing  values  where  our 
youth  are  concerned.  If  we  pass  the 
legislation  In  Its  present  form,  we  would 
be  failing  our  young  people  and  we  had 
to  live  with  our  own  consciences. 

I  do  not  question  that  the  majority 
of  those  who  voted  in  opposition  to  the 
bill  did  so  out  of  concern  and  did  so  seri- 
ously, but  those  who  spoke  and  Insinu- 
ated we  were  misplacing  values  are  ques- 
tioning the  Integrity  of  those  who  sup- 
ported the  bill.  To  these,  I  address  my 
remarks. 

You  have  determined  the  way  to  pro- 
tect our  youth  is  by  giving  unlimited  au- 
thority to  regulatory  agencies  to  ban 
advertising  of  a  product  that,  If  it  is 
harmful  to  anyone,  it  is  the  user.  And 
the  accusations  that  have  been  made 
against  it  have  not  been  proven. 

While  I  disagree  with  these,  neverthe- 
less, they  have  made  their  grandstand 
play  and  now  I  chaUenge  them  to  prove 
their  sincerity  and  concern  for  our  youth 
by  presenting  further  legislation  that 
would  protect  our  youth  from  those 
things  that  are  known  to  destroy  the 
mind,  body,  and  soul,  and  I  chaUenge, 
any  of  these  to  produce  a  record  that 
shows  a  greater  concern  for  the  youth 
of  oiu-  Nation  than  I  liave  over  the  past 
10  years;  and  no  one  has  more  confidence 
in  the  ability  and  sees  more  potential  In 
our  youth  than  I  do. 

But  I  disagree  with  the  approach  that 
shows  real  concern  for  our  youths  The 
Scripture  says.  In  Matthew  15,  verses  17 
and  18: 

Do  not  ye  yet  understand,  that  whatso- 
ever entereth  In  at  the  mouth  goeth  Into  the 
belly,  and  Is  cast  out  Into  the  draught? 
But  those  things  which  proceed  out  of  the 
mouth  come  forth  from  the  heart,  and  they 
defile  the  man. 


AFTER  MIDWAY 


ON  THE  QUES'nON  OF  MISPLACINO 
VALUES 

(Mr.  MIZBLL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 


I  am  concerned  with  things  that  I  be- 
lieve are  of  real  value,  and  that  is  show- 
ing our  young  people  that  we  are  serious 
by  setting  the  example  for  them,  to  give 
them  that  which  will  help  them  deter- 
mine the  things  of  value,  that  they  might 
be  able  to  choose  for  themselves  the 
things  that  will  give  them  those  things 
that  will  lead  to  a  happy  and  abundant 
life.  You  have  made  your  grandstand 
play.  If  you  fall  to  continue  to  crusade 
against  those  things  that  lead  to  Immo- 
rality that  poisons  the  minds  of  our  youth 
and  leads  to  destruction  of  the  body,  I, 
along  with  the  youth  of  this  Nation,  will 
be  waiting  to  see  if  you  are  serious,  or 
have  all  of  your  beautiful  words  just 
been  for  the  benefit  of  the  headlines  back 
home? 

Have  you  really  been  the  ones  who 
have  misplaced  the  true  values?  After 
all  that  has  been  said,  do  you  really  have 
a  conscience  that  you  can  live  with?  If 
you  fall  to  take  action  that  will  prove 
your  sincerity,  then  you  wUl  have  de- 
ceived the  young  people,  and  they  will 
say  that  you  have  been  straining  at  a 
gnat  and  swallowing  a  camel,  and  they 
wiU  be  right.  We  will  be  waiting. 


(Mr.  LOWENSTEIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  Is  to  report  again  tonight  to 
the  American  people  on  the  situation  in 
Vietnam.  He  cannot  be  unaware  as  he 
does  so,  that  confidence  In  the  Imple^ 
mentation  of  the  Midway  Island  agree- 
ment has  been  undermined,  not  by  our 
opponents,  but  by  our  allies. 

We  were  told  after  Midway  that  the 
American  Government  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  had 
agreed  to  work  together  toward  self- 
determination  and  political  freedom  for 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

Now  we  hear,  courtesy  of  one  of  Amer- 
ica's ablest  foreign  correspondents,  Mr. 
Terence  Smith  of  the  New  York  Times, 
that  when  President  Thieu  returned  to 
Vietnam,  he  summoned  four  leaders  of 
the  opposition  to  a  poUce  inquiry  and 
warned: 

Prom  now  on  those  who  spread  rumors 
that  there  will  be  a  coalition  government 
m  this  country  .  .  .  will  be  severely  punished 
on  charges  of  collusion  vrtth  the  enemy  and 
demoralizing  the  army  and  the  people.  I 
wlU  punish  them  In  the  name  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Now  what  exactly  was  the  extent  of 
the  subversion  represented  by  the  group 
whose  leaders  are  being  Interrogated? 
They  called  for  the  formation  of  a  gov- 
ernment of  reconciliation  composed  of 
nationalist  elements  from  both  sides.  The 
head  of  this  group  made  clear  that  he 
was  not  in  favor  of  a  coahtlon  govern- 
ment as  such.  He  said: 

The  members  of  the  reconciliatory  gov- 
ernment would  not  be  Communlste. 

In  Other  words,  these  four  men  are 
Interrogated  for  being  members  of  a 
group  which  would  make  considerable- 
fewer  concessions  than  those  we  have 
been  led  to  believe  would  be  acceptable 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Meanwhile,  we  are  informed  by  Con- 
gressman CoNYERS  and  others  that  re- 
pression is  growing  in  South  Vietnam 
and  we  know  that  major  figures  like 
Truong  Dinh  Dzu  are  still  in  jail  for 
political  statements  that  one  would  have 
thought  would  have  led  to  their  pubUc 
commendation  by  Pi-esident  Thieu  him- 
self, if  he  imderstood  and  plans  to  live 
up  to  the  Midway  declaration. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  best  way 
that  President  Nixon  can  reaffirm  his 
determination  to  stand  by  his  report  from 
Midway  would  be  for  him  to  announce 
tonight  the  withdrawal  of  further  units 
of  American  troops.  Clearly  this  would 
be  the  most  effective  way  to  show  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  that  he 
meant  what  he  said  at  Midway;  and  it  is 
long  past  time  for  that  Government  to 
imderstand  that  fact;  if  Indeed  It  is  a 
fact. 

Nor  should  the  President  hesitate  to 
announce  further  troop  withdrawals  on 
the  discarded  theory  that  to  withdraw  Is 
to  weaken  our  negotiations  posture.  The 
testimony  ot  Ambassador  Harrunan  and 
Mr.  Vance  and  perhaps  above  all  the 
article  by  former  Secretary  of  Defense 
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Clifford,  should  haTe  laid  that  notion 
to  rest  once  and  for  all.  Secretary  Clif- 
ford's article  will  be  Inserted  Into  today's 
Rkcoro  by  Congressman  Pwdlky.  and  I 
hope  all  Members  of  the  House  and  all 
concerned  Americans  will  study  it  closely. 
Finally.  Mr.  Spealcer.  we  are  confronted 
every  day  with  new  Illustrations  of  the 
terrible  waste  of  lives  and  resources  that 
goes  on  unabated  In  Vietnam  even  as  we 
talk  about  de-Americanizing  the  war 
while  the  Thleu  government  increases 
the  repression. 

We  have  the  terrible  new  evidence  pro- 
vided by  that  invaluably  energetic  and 
resourceful  reporter  Miss  Flora  Lewis. 
Everyone  should  read  her  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  battles  that  have  been  rag- 
ing around  a  distant  incline  considerably 
leas  publicized  and  apparently  consider- 
ably more  tragic  than  Hamburger  Hill 
Itself.  Once  again,  the  American  people 
are  Indebted  to  Miss  Lewis,  and  once 
again,  we  are  reminded  of  the  urgency 
ot  changing  course  in  Vietnam.  The 
airdclef  Allows : 

(Profn  Newaday.  May  27.    1969) 
Blooo-ano-Thvnskx  Tactics 
(By  Flora  Lewis) 
Nrw  ToKK. — On  the  eleventh  try.  American 
.  p*ratroopa   and    South    Vietnamese   aoliUen 
finally  took  the  crest  ot  Apbla  mountain  up 
near  the  herder  where  South  Vietnam,  North 
Vietnam   and   Laos   meet.    Reports   said   the 
Americans,    who    lost    43    killed     and    290 
wounded  In  the   11-day  series  of  bitter  as- 
saiUto.  nicknamed  the  crest  Hamburger  Hill 
because  it  "chewed  men  up  like  meat." 

Officers  were  quoted  as  saying  that  In  a 
couple  of  weeks,  when  the  current  sweep  In 
the  A  Shau  valley  below  the  mountain  Is  con- 
cluded, the  allied  forces  wlU  withdraw  and 
the  North  Vietnamese  wUl  imdoubtedly  move 
back  to  Hamburger  Hill. 

That's  the  way  It  usually  happens  on  sor- 
rowful hlU  after  hUl.  I  don't  know  whether 
thafs  what  happened  on  Nul  Goto,  a  moun- 
tain suaddllng  the  Cambodian-South  Viet- 
namese border  in  the  delta.  When  I  left  the 
area  some  weeks  ago.  the  Allies  were  In  the 
midst  of  their  fourth  major  attempt  In  leaa 
than  a  year  to  Uke  the  peak.  Military  au- 
thorities wouldn't  allow  anything  published 
whUe  the  latest  drive  was  actually  going  on. 
but  It  must  be  over  now. 

The  story  U  sUll  worth  telUng.  The  moun- 
tain Is  part  of  an  Improbable  range  called  the 
Seven  Sisters  that  rises  straight  up  out  of  the 
fUt  rtce  paddles.  People  who  live  in  the  ham- 
leU  at  Its  feet  dont  go  up  Nul  Coto.  It  Is 
bairen.  Uttered  with  ton-sized  stones  that 
hide  the  entrances  to  deep  caverns. 

The  people  say  demons  and  dragons  with 
poisoned  breath  live  In  the  caverns,  but  they 
and  the  Allied  forces  have  long  known  that 
the  Viet  Cong  camp  there.  For  years  there 
have  been  rumors  that  the  biggest  cave  holds 
a  battalion  headquarters,  a  hospital,  a  radio 
room,  telephone  systems  and  huge  ware- 
houses stocked  from  nearby  Cambodia.  It 
may  or  may  not  be  true.  The  mountain  has 
scant  strategic  value,  but  It  was  a  chaUenge 
that  became  an  obsession. 

For  psychological  reasons.  American  ad- 
visers thought  Vietnamese  forces  ought  to 
conquer  the  magic  mountain.  After  a  series 
of  futUe  minor  attempts,  they  launched  a 
massive  operation  last  July.  First,  there  was 
a  series  o\  strikes  by  24  B-528.  each  plane 
releaalng  a  string  of  106  bombs.  As  an  Intel- 
ligence officer  at  American  headquarters  In 
the  area  told  me.  "It  rearranged  some  rocks  " 
Then  Jeu.  rockete  and  gunshlps  sputtered  at 
the  granite  while  napalm  and  defoliation 
spray  cleared  off  foliage  below  the  cliffs. 
A    thousand    men    were    sent    In.    soom 
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perched  on  the  crest  by  helicopter.  Many 
skittered  down,  only  to  be  scooped  up  and 
ordered  dropped  on  top  again  by  angry  com- 
manders. The  operation  lasted  a  week.  Re- 
sults: 33  caves  yielding  four  weapons,  one 
nag,  23  booby  uaps  and  one  dead  Viet  Cong. 
Cost  Including  air  strikes:  something  over 
»5.000,000. 

It  was  an  admitted  fiasco.  So  the  second 
try  last  November  was  on  a  much  bigger 
scale.  It  lasted  12  days,  cost  very  much 
more,  and  scored  a  total  haul  of  six  guns, 
two  grenades,  four  wooden  stamps,  one  Ink- 
pad,  one  antenna,  a  gasmask  and  0  micro- 
phones. The  third  offensive  was  mounted  In 
December.  It  straggled  on  for  two  months 
and  produced  more  allied  casualties,  more 
fruseratlon,  little  else. 

The  fourth  try.  In  March  this  year,  was 
organized  by  U.S.  forces.  American  planners 
were  optimistic  at  the  start.  "We've  got 
more  men,  more  supplies,  better  planning." 
Some  reporters  who  followed  the  Nul  Coto 
story  from  the  surt  estimated  that  the  cost 
of  the  repeated  assaults  has  now  reached 
$1  billion,  but  that  could  not  be  confirmed. 
Nor  la  there  a  total  casualty  figure,  though 
Its  admittedly  high.  The  results  of  the  last 
try  were  a  UtOe  better  in  the  sense  that 
more  caves  were  entered,  somewhat  more 
weapons  were  found.  But  you  couldn't  say 
that  battered  Nul  Coto  had  been  taken  out 
of  the  war,  or  even  really  taken.  I  asked 
some  American  officers  involved  why  that 
particular.  Isolated  mountain  was  worth  so 
much,  whether  It  really  mattered  to  the  war. 
They  laughed  harshly. 

If  they  had  been  Alee  Gulness  on  the 
River  Kwal.  or  John  Wayne,  no  doubt  they 
would  have  said.  "Because  thU  U  war.  lady, 
you  keep  going."  But  they  weren't  actors, 
they  were  lieutenant  colonels.  Lieutenant 
colonels  aren't  supposed  to  comment  on  the 
obsessions  and  ambitions  of  generals.  Still, 
there's  nothing  In  the  manual  against  a 
laugh. 

Nul  Coto  and  Apbla  haven't  been  the  only 
ones.  There  has  still  been  no  order  to  com- 
manders In  Vietnam  to  save  men  and  avoid 
fruitless  offensives  while  the  haggling  goes 
on  In  Paris  to  end  a  war  no  one  can  win. 

This  Is  one  thing  President  Nixon  and 
President  Thleu  can  decide  to  do  Immedi- 
ately when  they  meet  on  Midway.  All  it 
would  do  would  be  to  save  many  lives  and 
huge  amounts  of  money.  It  wouldn't  sacri- 
fice an  Inch  of  territory  or  a  comma  In  the 
eventual  settlement  or  a  bit  of  American 
prestige.  It  might  only  cost  some  general  or 
colonel  another  blood-and-thunder  tale  to 
tell  old  friends  when  he  retires. 


AUDITING  OP  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT WOULD  NOT  END  THE 
ABUSES— HJi.  12107  WOULD 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  <Mr.  Harsha)  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Spealcer.  on  Thurs- 
day, June  12.  I  introduced  legislation  de- 
signed to  bring  a  desperately  needed 
abrupt  halt  to  secrecy  and  waste  in  mili- 
tary procurement. 

As  I  had  noted  in  previous  floor 
speeches,  much  of  this  steadily  expand- 
ing problem,  with  its  competition  restric- 
tion and  dollar  waste,  stemmed  directly 
from  the  old  and  rampant  technique  of 
the  secretly  negotiated,  sole-source, 
noncompetitive  contract. 

As  I  had  also  noted,  the  prime,  blanket 
alibi  for  this  broadly  used  technique  has 
been  the  too-long-permltted  raUonale 
known  as  "urgency  of  need  for  American 
forces  in  Vietnam." 


Ciulously,  typically,  the  response  of 
military  procurement  commanders  to 
congressional  charges  of  great  waste  via 
this  simple  device,  has  been  the  illogical 
no  argument  which  says.  In  effect,  "We 
are  not  wasting  a  single  penny;  the 
charge  is  groundless  and  politically  in- 
spired— but,  even  If  we  are  wasting  a  few 
million  dollars — and  we  may  be  as  some 
may  choose  to  see  It — we  are  wasting  it 
for  our  boys  in  Vietnam." 

Among  the  other  things  that  Congress 
and  the  people  and  the  media  are  not 
supposed  to  know,  presumably,  is  that 
some  of  this  precedes  our  Vietnamese  in- 
volvement, at  least  in  concept  and  de- 
sign and  order;  some  of  this  equipment 
never  reaches  Vietnam;  not  all  of  it  that 
does  reaches  "our  boys."  and  some  that 
does  proves  so  badly  designed  that  it  does 
not  function  properly,  or  attracts  the 
enemy  and  costs  the  lives  of  the  men  who 
carry  it.  The  latter  condition  means  the 
option  of  using  it,  producing  further 
casualties,  or  to  order  it  redesigned,  pro- 
ducing further  costs  and  delivery  delays 
while  the  war  goes  on. 

At  the  moment  when  I  introduced  my 
bill — now  known  as  H.R.  12107  and  as- 
signed to  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee— I  was  aware  of  sincere  suggestions 
and  conscientious  belief  by  many  within 
Congress  that  the  answer  to  the  whole, 
sprawling  military  procurement  problem 
might  hopefully  be  found  in  improved 
and  intensified  auditing  efforts  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  by  the  Qen- 
eral  Accounting  Office. 

I  hasten  to  advise  my  distinguished 
colleagues  who  entertain  that  thought, 
that  hope.  that,  in  my  own  study  of  the 
military  procurement  problem — the 
study  which  increased  my  concern  over 
that  problem — I  had  long  since  realized 
that  the  ordering,  or  promising,  of  such 
audits  could  not  possibly  begin  to  be 
the  answer;  rather,  that  such  orders, 
such  promises,  could  and  would  only 
compound  the  problem. 

Not  only  would  such  auditing  promises 
or  efforts  fail  to  strike  at  the  heart  of 
this  most  basic  of  problems  of  the  total 
problem  of  the  threat  of  the  military- 
industrial  complex,  but  it  would  provide 
for  the  lulling  of  Congress,  the  people 
and  the  media  into  a  false  sense  of  se- 
curity that  the  problem,  at  last,  was  un- 
der control — which  it  would  not  be;  for 
the  same  practices  and  practitioners 
who  have  created  the  problem  we  now 
suffer  would  continue  busily  at  work, 
practicing  the  same  basic  practices,  ali- 
biing the  same  basic  alibis,  beneath  a 
slightly  improved  facade. 

Such  audits  would,  at  best,  therefore, 
be  something  worse,  something  more 
dangerous,  than  too  little  too  late.  Such 
audits,  with  the  general  belief  that  they 
would  be  effective  to  the  point  of  protect- 
ing the  public  interest,  would  only  cre- 
ate an  entirely  new,  more  far-reaching 
set  of  problems. 

To  say  the  least,  in  all  respect  to  those 
who  would  consider  improved  or  Intensi- 
fied auditing,  the  answer,  such  technique 
would  not  even  begin  to  treat  with  the 
real  symptoms  of  the  most  deeprooted 
disease  of  military  procurement:  compe- 
tition restriction  and  dollar  waste. 
There  are,  indeed,  irmumerable  cases 
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In  which,  over  the  years.  General  Ac- 
^untin*  Office  auditing  efforts  proce- 
duresinstructions,  decisions  and  orders 
have  been  frustrated,  circumvent^, 
ignored  and  Immasculated  and  render^ 
Kective,  immobilized  and  meaningless 
NonCliowever.  has  better  documented 
this  fact  than  the  case  ^Wch-  one  June  4, 
I  caUed  to  the  attention  of  the  House. 

That  was  the  classic  case  in  which,  on 
January  11,  1968,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
;S  to  a  formal  decision,  declared 
"^'inly  Ulegal,"  an  award  by  procure- 
^SSrirS>^ei  of  the  Air  Materiel  Area. 
T^eTAir  Force  Base,  to  Trldea  Wvi- 
Son  S  Conductron,  fourth  highest  bid- 
der in  a  field  of  seven  for  equipment 
£owS  as  AN/GFA-llS.  In  that  plainly 
Sl?declsian.  the  ComPtroUer  Genera, 
ordered  canceUation  of  «»«  J^'JJJ'JJS 
award  to  Tridea  in  favor  of  the  $982,450 

bid  from  Dayton.  

Yet,  the  Tinker  Air  Force  Base  pro- 
curement people  responded  to  tWstod- 
Ing,  this  order,  from  the  head  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  so-caUed  watch- 
dog of  Congress,  by  canceling  tj^eir  re- 
quirement   for    the    equipment^  their 
previous  claim  of  "urgency  of  need   not- 
withstanding, and,  that  done,  seeking  to 
replace     it     with     the     purchase,     for 
SI  000,000,  of  another  piece  of  equipment, 
"BRTTE  1'  from  ITT.  Yet.  no  one,  ar^- 
where,  was  so  much  as  even  reprimanded, 
although    Dayton    Electronic    Products 
carried  its  appeal  to  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force. 

If  such  peculiar  mlUtary  procurement 
conduct  gives  one  cause  to  wonder  about 
the  military  procurement  attitude,  ii 
such  action  gives  one  cause  to  wonder 
about  the  attitude,  determination  Mid 
resolution  of  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice and  the  Comptroller  General,  let 
such  person  note,  and  consider  well,  the 
utterly  incredible  suggestion,  on  Fnday, 
June  13,  by  the  Comptroller  General,  be- 
fore the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  that 
he  believed  the  Pentagon  was  the  best 
qualified  morator  of  its  own  spending. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point,  perhaps,  I 
might  well  rest  my  case. 

It  Is  against  examples  such  as  tnese 
that  we  can  only  conclude  that  Congress, 
which  must  appropriate  the  money,  and 
the  people,  whose  heavily  taxed  dollars 
must  be  appropriated,  must  have  more 
than  a  better  watchdog,  they  must  have 
a  better  Iwa  under  which  that  watchdog 
can  function  in  better  service  to  the  pub- 
lic welfare  and  interest.  That,  in  short, 
is  the  meaning,  the  purpose,  and  the 
character  of  H.R.  12107. 

My  long-considered,  carefully  checked 
legislation  would  create  a  PiesidentiaUy- 
Bppointed  12-member  MUltary  Procure- 
ment Review  Board  within  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government.  It  would  be 
vested  with  the  necessarUy  vast  respon- 
sibility and  attendant  authority  to  con- 
sider all  of  the  facts,  all  of  the  evidence, 
all  of  the  pltfaUs,  all  of  the  dangers,  all 
of  the  consequences,  of  all  mUitary  pro- 
cm-ement  proposals— then  approve  or  re- 
ject them  while  making,  at  least,  an  an- 
nual report  to  Congress,  complete  with 
any  recommendations  which,  from  daily, 
deep  experience,  the  Board  would  deem 
essential  for  further  legislation  in  the 
public  Interest. 
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It  Is  both  cynical  and  arrogant  that,  Ji 
testy  response  to  congressional  disclo- 
sures of  that  which,  at  best,  is  demon- 
strated indifference  about  military  pro- 
curement, those  in  command  proclaim, 
unctiously  and  piously,  that  they    unc- 
tion strictiy  In  accordance  with  the  letter 
and  the  spirit  of  the  laws  which  Congress 
has  estabUshed.  Yet  curiously  and  sigmn- 
cantly,  they  raU  and  bellow  in  professed 
pain  and  anguish  at  the  slightest  sugges- 
tion within  Congress  that  Congress  take 
a  closer  look  at  what  they  are  domg  or 
that,  in  concern  for  what  they  are  reaUy 
doing.  Congress  should  tighten  the  law 
In  the  Interest  of  better  performance  and 
its  resultant  savings  of  dollars  and  ease- 
ment of  the  grip  of  the  tightening  noose 
which,  under  present  law,  the  military- 
Industrial    complex    has    succeeded    In 
skUlfully    affixing    about    the    national 
jugular  vein. 

There  could,  indeed,  be  no  more 
poignant  testimony  In  behalf  of  the 
S^ent  need  for  the  MUltary  Procure- 
ment Review  Board  which  H.R.  12107 
would  establish  than  such  erratic  con- 
duct and  verbal  forays  by  those  repre- 
sentatives of  th-e  miUtary  procurement 
element  which,  in  fact  and  in  practice, 
is  really  the  great,  hulking  backbone  of 
the   ever-expanding    milltary-mdustrlal 

complex.      ""  ,.     .  ,      „ 

If  in  frantically  flailing  about  for  a 
defensive  mechanism,  the  mihtary  pro- 
curement people  elect  to  blame  Congress 
for  establishing  the  laws  which  serve 
as  the  frame,  backdrop  and  umbrella 
for  the  ever-more-odd  actions  of  tne 
procurement  people,  then,  indeed,  the 
Congress,  In  aU  logic,  can  only  respond 
by  enacting  new  laws  to  remove  that 
frame,  backdrop  and  umbrella  which,  too 
long,  has  protected  the  abuse  of.  n 
nothing  more,  common  sense  and  sound 
business  practice. 

Military  procurement  personnel  would 
render  a  distinct,  much-needed  public 
service  If  they  would,  in  fact,  begm  to 
impose  upon  themselves  some  of  the 
more  basic,  better-known,  cost-and- 
productlon-consclous  concepts  of  good 
business  practices. 

What  military  procurement  people, 
from  command  echelon  down,  must,  at 
last  begin  to  be  made  to  appreciate  and 
understand  is  that  all  they  reaUy  have  to 
offer  as  their  aUbi  for  official  existence 
is  the  service  of  acquiring  the  best  ma- 
teriel m  the  least-expensive,  most  ex- 
peditious manner  possible,  and  see  that 
it  is  deUvered  to  our  forces  in  combat- 
ready  condition. 

In  short,  mlUtary  procurement  per- 
sonnel must  realize  that  It  requires  no 
special  genius  to  spend  vast  sums  of 
money,  particularly  when  the  spender 
labors  under  the  misconception  that  the 
source  of  that  money  is  vlrtuaUy  endless; 
but  that  a  most  particular  gemus  is  re- 
quired to  spend  money  wisely  and  well- 
particularly   pubUc  money.   Such  per- 
sonnel must  realize,  further,  that,  par- 
ticularly when  that  money  belongs  to  the 
American      people      who.      collectively 
wealthy  though  they  may  appear  to  be, 
do    in  fact,  have  limitations,  not  only 
in  terms  of  economics,  but  In  terms  of 
endurance,  patience,  and  tolerance  re- 


garding those  m  pubUc  life  who  dissipate 
it   even  necessarily  and  wisely. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  more  than  obvious 
that  H.R.  12107  is  urgentiy  needed,  not 
only  as  remedial  legislation  for  the  prob- 
lems and  the  abuses  of  the  past  and  pres- 
ent    but    as    therapeutical    legislation 
against  the  'problems  of  the  immediate 
future-  for  we  stand,  at  this  moment,  at 
the  critical  mUestone  in  U.S.  military- 
political  history  in  which  the  President 
and  Comm^der  in  Chief  has  announced 
his  decision  to  begin  withdrawing  our 
forces    from    the    ever-more-unpopular 
conflict  in  Vietnam  which,  too  long,  has      ^ 
been  the  all-too-convenient  alibi  for  the 
military    procurement    people    and    lor 
their  wasteful  abuses  in  the  all-too-con- 
venient name  of  urgency  of  need  for  our 
men  in  Vietnam. 

As  the  first  25.000  Amencan  troops  are 
being  prepared  for  that  first  phase  of 
the  presidentiaUy  ordered  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam,  the  stock  aUbl  of  "urgency 
of  need  In  the  Interest  of  saving  Ameri- 
can lives  in  Vietnam"  which  In  fact,  has 
not  held  water.  wiU  now  be  transferred 
to  the  new  aUbi  of  "urgency  of  need  in 
the  interest  of  saving  South  Vietnamese 
lives  In  Vietnam." 

In  fact.  It  is  even  suggested  that,  actu- 
aUy,  this  urgency  of  deUvery  need  may 
even  be  intensified  on  the  claim  that 
South  Vietnamese  forces.  Infinitely  more 
reluctant  than  American  forces  to  make 
contact  with  the  enemy,  emphatical  y 
inferior  as  fighters,  and  with  infinitely 
less  regard  for  sophisticated  American - 
made-and-paid-for  equipment  and  cost 
thereof,  can  be  expected  to  permit  more 
loss  of  that  equipment  than  ever  sui- 
fered  by  American  forces. 

At  this  point,  then.  It  becomes  some- 
thing more  than  obvious  that  the  mili- 
tary-industrial    complex,     created     by 
World  War  II.   sustained   by   the   cold 
war   and  expanded  by  Korea  and  Viet- 
nam   has  not  the  slightest  determina- 
tion to  be  diminished  by  U.S.  troop  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam;   quite  the  con- 
trary it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  it  fully 
intends  to  become  perpetuated  in  iwwer. 
ad  Infinitum,  via  the  prime  route  of  mil- 
itary procurement  sustenance  on  the  im- 
mediate aUbi  of  the  new  course  of  events 
in  and  about  Vietnam,  U.S.  troop  with- 
drawal   notwithstanding,    and    in    tne 
claimed  interest  of  preparing  for.  God 
forbid,  the  Vietnams,  or  worse,  of  to- 
morrow. .. 
In  sum,  therefore,  it  is  quite  apparent 
that  the  answer  to  the  mUitary  procure- 
ment abuses  which  lie  at  the  fatty  heart 
of    the   rapidly   expanding,   even   scan- 
dalous, problem  of  the  military-indus- 
trial complex  is  no  more  to  be  found  in 
so-caUed  tougher  auditing  than  m  the 
tragic  belief  that,  given  an  end  U>  v.b. 
combat  or  support  participation  in  Viet- 
nam, those  abuses,  that  problem— that 
awful  threat  to  our  traditional  Ameri- 
can system  of  governmental  checks  and 
balances,  with  its  clvUan  control  of  the 
military— will  somehow  disappear  of  its 
own  volition  and  Initiative. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  not. 
Quite  the  contrary. 
It  wUl  become  even  the  greater  taU 
that  wags  the  consequently  ever-more 
subservient  watchdog. 
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And  that  Is  too  great  a  risk — too  great 
a  threat — to  the  survival  of  this  Ameri- 
can Oovemment  and  Nation  as  intended 
and  as  constituted  by  our  Founding 
Fathers. 


June  19,  1969 


THE  FAILURE  OP  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  AGRICULTURE  TO  ADMINIS- 
TER THE  FREE  FOOD  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Parbste™)  is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  s«it  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  the  Honorable  Clifford  M. 
Hardin,  complaining  of  the  failure  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  adequately 
administer  the  free  food  distribution — 
surplus  commodity— program.  The  letter 
calls  attention  to  the  pending  return  to 
the  UJ3.  Treasury  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  approximately  $110  mil- 
lion In  unspent  money  available  for  the 
free  focM  program  In  fiscal  1969. 

The  documentation  contained  In  the 
letter  casts  serious  doubt  on  the  sincerity 
of  the  Presidents  May  7  commitment  to 
the  elimination  of  hunger  and  malnutri- 
tion. For  many  of  the  goals  he  set  forth 
are  false — goals  which  can  be  achieved 
at  least  in  part  with  money  and  authority 
already  available. 
Let  me  cite  four  examples: 
First,   in   that  speech,    the   President 
called  for  the  establishment  of  food  pro- 
grams in  every  county  in  America.  There 
are  currently  414  counties  which  do  not 
have  a  food  program  and  whose  officials 
In  most  cases  do  not  want  to  admit  that 
there  Is  a  need  for  such  a  program  in 
their  county.  A  listing  of  these  counties 
appears  in  exhibit  No.  1.  A  total  of  221  of 
these  are  among  the  2.000  poorest  coun- 
ties in  America.  With  the  $1 10  million  the 
Department  of  Agriculture   is  planning 
on  returning  to  the  Treasury,  a  federally 
administered    surplus    commodity    pro- 
gram could   be  established  in   each  of 
theee  221  counties  for  a  total  annual  cost 
of  $5.9  million.  This  figure  comes  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.' 

Unfortunately,  the  Department  has 
chosen  to  do  nothing.  It  has  refused  to 
go  into  even  one  additional  county  be- 
yond the  initial  44  of  the  previous  ad- 
mlnistratlcHi.  all  of  which  are  among  the 


'  Acccvding  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  average  cost  of  administering  the 
44  counties  with  federally  administered  food 
programa  Is  $1.34  per  person  per  month  or 
»16.08  annually  (33%  of  the  coet  results  from 
certification  expenses.  2T~r  from  salaries,  and 
40'r  from  food  distribution  expenses — ware- 
housing, transportation,  and  hauling).  This 
comes  to  $27,000  per  county  per  year  (aver- 
age). 

There  are  107  counties  In  the  poorest  1,500 
counties,  which  do  not  have  food  programs 
There  are  another  114  which  rank  from  the 
poorest  iSOlst  to  the  2000th  poorest  county 
In  America. 

According  to  the  Department,  their  221 
counues  have  similar  characteristics  to  the 
44  counties  which  now  have  federally  ad- 
ministered food  programs.  The  Department 
estimates  that  the  annual  cost  of  establish- 
ing a.  federally  administered  food  program  In 
all  221  counties  Vould.  therefore,  be  $5.9 
mllUon.  The  annual  cost  of  such  a  program 
In  the  107  counties  would  be  only  $2.9  million 


poorest  1.000  counties  In  America.  A  list- 
ing of  th«  44  counties  appears  as  ex- 
hibit No.  2. 

Second,  In  the  same  message.  Mr. 
Nixon  also  pledged  to  move  "on  a  high 
priority  basis"  to  establish  cost-sharing 
arrangements  with  the  counties  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses  and  to  insure  that 
all  counties  offered  the  "full  range  of 
available  foods."  The  need  for  such  a 
broadening  of  the  number  of  available 
commodities  carried  by  counties  cur- 
rently operating  free  food  distribution 
programs  is  well  documented  In  the 
breakdown  of  the  number  and  types  of 
commodities  carried  by  county  which  ap- 
pears as  exhibits  No.  3A  and  No.  3B.  As 
of  January  fully  one-third  of  the  coun- 
ties carried  less  than  18  of  the  available 
commodities.  I  am  currently  analyzing 
county-by-county  daU  for  April— data 
not  analyzed  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture—which I  will  insert  in  the 
Record  next  week. 

Mr.  Nixon  subsequently  asked  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  $15  million  for  the 
new  fiscal  year  to  accomplish  the  above- 
stated  objectives.  There  are  currently  28 
counties  which  have  requested  financial 
assistance  to  continue  operating  free 
food  programs.  There  are  11  others 
which  have  requested  assistance  In  order 
to  begin  a  food  program.  A  listing  of  the 
counties  which  have  formally  requested 
financial  assistance  appears  as  an  ex- 
hibit No.  4. 

I  cannot  understand  why  a  cost-shar- 
ing arrangement  is  not  being  imple- 
mented this  fiscal  year  with  part  of  the 
$110  million.  Nor  can  I  understand  why 
the  Department  Is  waiting  to  broaden 
the  range  of  available  commodities  in 
counUes  with  existing  free  food  distri- 
bution programs.  While  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  could  not  supply  me  with 
an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  cost-sharing 
or  the  expansion  of  the  number  of  com- 
modities. I  am  sure  it  is  very  minimal. 
After  all.  It  has  asked  Congress  for  just 
$15  million  to  accomplish  both  these  ob- 
jecUves  as  well  as  to  establish  federaUy 
administered  surplus  commodities  pro- 
grams in  those  counties  without  food 
programs. 

Third,  the  President  has  requested  au- 
thority from  Congress  to  establish  uni- 
form national  standards  for  eligibility 
in  the  food  stamp  program.  Such  stand- 
ards are  frequently  Irrational  and  dis- 
criminatory. This  is  well  documented  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture's  recent 
"survey  of  State  and  county  policies  that 
restrict  participation  in  the  commodity 
distribution  program." 

<See  exhibits  Nos.  5,  6.  and  7.) 

In  one  Indiana  county,  for  example, 
to  be  eligible  for  Federal  food  aid,  a  poor 
family  cannot  have  a  dog  in  their  house- 
hold. In  another,  a  hungry  woman  is 
excluded  on  the  grounds  that  she  Is  "not 

fulfilling  her  obligations — as  a  wife" 

if  her  husband  walks  out  on  her,  returns, 
and  then  leaves  again. 

What  Is  just  as  irrational  and  far  more 
widespread  is.  that  In  dozens  of  counties, 
farm  or  others,  workers  are  ineligible  for 
food  aid  during   those   months   of   the 

year  in  which  farmwork  Is  available 

apparently  on  the  theory  that  jobs  are 
available     to     everyone     during     these 


months.  As  a  local  representative  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  Indicated  to 
my  staff,  the  availability  of  farm  jobs 
does  little  for  the  welfare  mother,  the 
aged  and  the  disabled.  Similarly,  it  does 
little  for  the  farm  laborer  who  cannot 
find  a  Job.  Then,  too,  as  exhibit  No.  8 
suggests,  the  period  of  nonprogram  op- 
eration does  not  always  coincide  with  the 
peak  period  of  employment. 

The  food  stamp  program  was  estab- 
lished by  legislation  and  thus  requires 
congressional  approval  to  establish  iml- 
form  standards.  The  free  food  distribu- 
tion program  was  established  by  ad- 
ministrative action.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  thus  has  the  power  to  initiate 
now  imiform  standards  for  the  com- 
modities program.  He  however  refuses  to 
do  so.  This  I  cannot  understand  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  proposed  standards  with 
regional  variations  have  been  drawn  up 
by  his  staff. 

Finally,  the  President,  In  that  speech, 
called  for  a  massive  expansion  of  the 
food  stamp  program.  Yet,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  planning  on  re- 
turning $30  million  in  money  appropri- 
ated for  the  food  stamp  program  for  this 
fiscal  year.  It  took  a  public  letter  from 
me  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  focus- 
ing on  this  question  to  get  him  to  fund 
even  the  42  counties  announced  last  week. 
In  my  letter  today.  I  point  out  that  63 
additional  counties  which  have  appli- 
cations for  food  stamp  programs  could 
be  funded  this  month  from  that  $30  mil- 
lion, and  at  only  minimal  expense  for 
fiscal  1970.  A  list  of  the  counties  which 
have  formal  applications  for  food  stamp 
programs  pending  before  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  found  In  exhibit 
number  9. 

I  can  only  come  to  one  conclusion  as 
to  why  the  administration  is  planning 
on  returning  a  total  of  $140  million  in 
food  stamp  and  surplus  commodity 
money  unspent  to  the  Treasury  at  the 
end  of  the  month.  It  desires  to  augment 
the  budget  surplus.  It  places  greater  em- 
phasis on  figures  In  an  accountant's 
ledgerbook  than  on  food  In  the  stomachs 
of  the  hungry.  I  hope  this  is  not  the 
case. 
The  letter  and  exhibits  follow: 

June  19,  1969. 
Hon.  CLirroKo  M.  Hardin, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkak  Mm.  Sec«etart  :  Once  again  I  am  writ- 
ing you  concerning  your  Department's  ad- 
ministration of  the  hunger  program.  And 
again,  it  is  to  point  out  the  gap  between 
rhetoric  and  action,  between  the  Presidents 
promises  concerning  new  hunger  programs 
and  your  Department's  administration  of  the 
existing  programs. 

The  Congress  can  provide  unlimited  fund- 
ing for  hunger  and  open  ended  administra- 
tive authority,  but  it  is  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  which  In  the  last  analysis  must 
utilize  these  resources  before  a  single  hungry 
stomach  can  be  filled  as  a  result  of  a  Fed- 
eral hunger  program. 

My  on-going  Investigation  Into  the  oper- 
ation of  the  hunger  program  has  revealed  an 
apparent  lack  of  commitment  on  the  part 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  fighting 
hunger  in  America;  for  it  reveals  much  that 
your  Department  can  do  to  eliminate  hunger 
that  it  is  not  now  doing.  I  am  writing  to  you 
to  urge  your  Department  to  make  use  of  Its 
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authority  and  available  revenue  to  do  some- 
thing now  about  hunger. 

I  was  shocked  to  discover  that  your  De- 
partment planned  on  returning  $30  nillUon 
In  food  stamp  money  unspent  to  the  United 
States  Treasury  on  June  30th.  I  could  not  l)e- 
lleve  that  It  was  also  planning  on  return- 
ing $110  minion  in  free  food  money  similarly 
unspent  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

With  16  million  hungry  and  malnourished 
in  our  country.  I  cannot  understand  why 
your  Department  Is  returning  even  one  red 
cent.  A  budget  surplus  looks  nice  on  an  ac- 
countant's ledger,  but  we  are  talking  about 
human  lives.  If  you  do  not  want  to  spend 
the  $110  mlllon  In  free  food  money,  give  me 
authority  over  It  for  Just  one  day.  Better 
yet  give  It  to  a  starving  mother  In  Missis- 
sippi, or  an  elderly  blind  couple  In  Virginia, 
or  a  child  with  a  bloated  stomach  in  Har- 
lem—any of  them  could  think  of  at  least  a 
hundred  uses  to  which  that  money  could 
be  Immediately  put. 

President  Nixon,  in  his  message  to  the  Con- 
gress, placed  great  reliance  on  the  direct  food 
distribution  program  as  the  most  flexible 
method  of  bringing  a  food  program  to  every 
county  in  America  by  July  1970.  In  light  of 
this.  I  cannot  understand  why  your  Depart- 
ment U  planning  to  return  free  food  money 
to  the  United  States  Treasury  at  the  end  of 
this  month.  Your  Department  should  be 
moving  to  establish  a  Federally-administered 
program  In  each  county  which  refuses  to 
initiate  a  program  of  Its  own. 

Unfortunately,  your  Department  has  cho- 
sen to  do  nothing.  It  has  refused  to  go  Into 
even  one  additional  county  beyond  the  Initial 
44  of  the  previous  Administration.  Each  of 
these  was  one  of  the  1,000  poorest  counties  In 
America. 

There  are  currently  414  counties  without 
a  food  program.  According  to  Information 
supplied  me  by  your  staff,  if  your  Depart- 
ment moved  to  establish  a  Federally-admin- 
istered surplus  commodity  program  In  every 
one  of  the  221  of  the  poorest  2,000  counties 
in  America  without  a  food  program,  the 
annual  cost  would  be  only  $5.9  million.  This 
is  inconsequential  compared  to  the  $110  mll- 
(  lion  you  are  planning  to  return  to  the  Treas- 
ury. At  the  very  least,  you  could  move  Into 
the  107  of  the  poorest.  1,500  counties  with- 
out a  food  program  at  a  cost  of  only  $2.9  mil- 
lion for  an  entire  year. 

Since  your  proposed  food  stamp  bill  would 
require  all  counties  to  Initiate  a  food  pro- 
gram by  1971,  Federal  administration  of  free 
food  progranM  In  these  counties  would  only 
be  an  interim,  measure  but  would  have  the 
salutery  efifect  of  allowing  16  million  hungry 
to  eat. 

In  that  same  message  to  Congress,  Mr. 
Nixon  also  pledged  to  move  "on  a  high  pri- 
ority basis  to  establish  more  distribution 
points,  prompter  and  simpler  certification, 
financing  arrangements.  .  .  ."  and  to  ensure 
that  all  counties  offered  the  "full  range  of 
available  foods. ' 

Instead  of  retnrnlng  $110  mllllcm  to  the 
United  States  Treasury  at  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year  and  awaiting  Congressional  ap- 
propriation of  another  $15  million  to  accom- 
plish the  President's  promise,  you  should 
now  Implement  administrative  cost-sharing 
In  the  28  counties  which  have  formally  re- 
quested financial  assistance  to  continue  the 
operation  of  their  programs  and  in  the  eleven 
other  counties  which  have  requested  finan- 
cial assistance  to  begin  a  program.  The  es- 
tabllsliment  of  such  a  cost-sharing  arrange- 
ment in  the  latter  11  counties  now  could 
mean  food  programs  in  these  counties  before 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

You  should  require  that  counties  currently 
participating  In  the  free  food  program  carry 
all  22  available  commodities  instead  of  only 
10  or  12.  Such  a  limited  selection  has  re- 
sulted m  an  unbalanced  diet  for  many  thou- 
sands. At  the  very  least,  the  minimum  re- 
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qulrement   for   every   county   should   be    18 
conunodltles. 

At  the  same  time,  the  President  has  rec- 
ommended to  Congress  that  uniform  stand- 
ards of  eligibility  be  established  for  the 
food  stamp  program  to  replace  present  stand- 
ards which  are  frequently  irrational  and 
discriminatory. 

In  your  recent  testimony  before  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
you  pointed  out  that  "nutritional  needs  are 
"not  required  to  refiect  state.  .  .  .  standards 
nor  do  they  recognize  or  respect  state  bound- 
ary lines". 

This  recommendation  applies  to  the  food 
Finmp  program  which  was  created  by  legisla- 
tion and.  therefore,  requires  legislative  au- 
thorization to  establish  uniform  standards. 
But  the  surplus  commodities  program  Is  not 
a  legislative  creation,  and  you.  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  have  the  authority  to 
establish  uniform  standards  of  eligibility  for 
thl.s  program.  f 

I  am  informed  that  uniform  national  stand- 
ards with  regional  variations  have  been 
drafted  by  your  Department.  I  can  see  no 
reason  for  not  promulgating  these  standards 
immediately. 

At  the  very  least,  all  free  food  programs 
should  be  required  to  operate  the  entire  year. 
In  dozens  of  counties,  farm  or  other,  workers 
are  ineligible  for  food  aid  during  those 
months  of  the  year  in  which  farm  work  Is 
available— apparently  on  the  theory  that  Jobs 
are  available  to  everyone  during  these  months. 
But.  as  a  local  representative  of  your  Depart- 
ment Indicated  to  my  staff,  the  availability 
of  farm  Jobs  does  little  for  the  welfare 
mother,  the  aged  and  the  disabled.  Similarly. 
it  does  little  for  the  farm  laborer  who  cannot 
find  a  Job. 

Finally.  I  am  pleased  that  my  previous 
letter  resulted  in  the  funding  of  42  additional 
counties  for  the  food  stamp  program.  That 
letter  dealt  with  your  planned  return  of  $30 
million  In  unspent  food  stamp  money  to  the 
United  States  Treasury  at  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year.  It  suggested  that  the  money  be 
used  to  fund  what  was  then  62  counties  that 
had  formally  applied  for  food  stamp  pro- 
grams. 

I  am  informed  by  your  Department  that 
there  remain  63  counties  of  which  20  are  in 
the  state  of  Idaho  which  have  formal  appli- 
cations for  food  stamp  programs  pending 
before  your  Department.  According  to  your 
Own  Departmental  estimates,  the  cost  of 
funding  these  approximately  63  counties 
would  be  less  than  $6  million.  With  your  De- 
partment returning  $30  million  In  unspent 
food  stamp  money  this  fiscal  year  and  re- 
questing a  $290  million  Increase  In  the  au- 
thorization for  the  next  fiscal  year,  it  surely 
can  afford  to  Immediately  fund  these  63 
counties. 

I  understand  you  are  planning  on  "review- 
ing the  funding  situation"  after  the  new 
fiscal  year  begins,  and  that  additional  coun- 
ties will  be  funded  at  that  time.  May  I  sug- 
gest that  the  hungry  and  malnourished  can- 
not wait  for  the  beginning  of  a  new  fiscal 
year. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours. 

LEONARD    FARBSTEIN, 

Member  of  Congress. 


California  (1) :  Butt*. 

Colorado    (4) :    Douglas,   Jackson,   Pitkm, 
Summit. 

Connecticut  (2)  :  Fairfield,  Middlesex. 
Florida    (14):    Brevard,   Charlotte.   Citrus. 
Collier.  Flagler,  Indian  River.  Marlon.  Mar- 
tin. Nassau.  Osceola.  Putnam.  St.  Johns,  Sa- 
rasota. Seminole. 
Georgia  ( 1 ) :  Troup. 

lda)io  (28) :  Ada.  Adams.  Bear  Lake.  Blaine, 
Boise.  Bonneville,  Butte.  Camas,  Canyon.  Car- 
ibou. Cassia.  Clark.  Custer.  Elmore.  Frank- 
lin Gem  Gooding.  Jefferson.  Jerome, 
Liiicoln.  Madison.  Minidoka.  Oneida.  Owyhee. 
Payette.  Twin  Palls.  Valley.  Washington. 
Indiana  (2) :  Newton,  White. 
Iowa  (1 )  :  Payette. 

Kansas  (76) :  Anderson.  Barber.  Barton. 
Brown,  Butler.  Chase.  Chautauqua.  Chey- 
enne, Clay.  Cloud,  Coffey.  Comanche.  Cowley, 
Decatur.  Dickinson,  Doniphan,  Douglas.  Ed- 
wards. Ellis.  Ellsworth. 

Finney.  Geary.  Gove,  Graham.  Gray.  Gree- 
ley. Haskell.  Jackson.  Jefferson,  Jewell.  Ki- 
owa. Lane,  Lincoln.  Linn,  Logan,  Lyon. 

McPherson,  Marlon,  Marshall,  Miami, 
Mitchell,  Morris.  Morton,  Nemaha,  Ness.  Nor- 
ton, Osage.  Osborne.  Ottawa,  Pawnee.  Phillips. 
Pottawatomie.  Pratt,  Rawlins.  Reno.  Repub- 
lic. Rice.  Riley.  Rooks.  Rush.  Russell. 

Saline.  Scott.  Seward.  Sheridan.  Smith. 
Stafford.  Stanton,  Stevens,  Sumner.  Thomas, 
Trego.  Wabaunsee,  Wallace.  Washington, 
Wichita. 

Louisiana  (2) :  Bossier.  Plaquemines. 
Maryland  ( 1 ) :  Calvert. 
Massachusetts  (4) :   Barnstable.  Berkshire. 
Dukes.  Nantucket. 

Michigan  ( 1 )  :  Midland. 
Minnesota    (12):     Clay.    Dodge,    Fillmore, 
Freeborn,   Goodhue,  Martin.   Ohnsted.   Rice, 
Wabasha.  Watonwan.  Wilkin.  Winona. 

Missouri  (47) :  Adair.  Andrew.  Atchison, 
Audrain,  Barry,  Barton.  Bates.  Boone.  Calla- 
way. Camden.  Carroll.  Cass.  Cedar.  Charlton 
Clinton,  Cole,  Cooper,  Crawford,  Franklin. 
Gasconade.  Grundy,  Henry.  Holt.  Howard. 
Jasper,  Johnson. 

Laclede,  Lafayette.  Lawrence,  Lincoln. 
Macon,  Miller.  Moniteau.  Montgomery.  Mor- 
gan. Newton.  Pettis.  Phelps.  Platte.  Pulaski. 
Randolph.  Ray,  Saline.  Scotland,  Taney,  Ver- 
non. Warren. 

Montana  (26)  :  Carbon.  Carter.  Custer.  Fal- 
lon. Fergus.  Garfield.  Golden  Valley,  Granite. 
Jefferson.  Judith  Basin.  Liberty.  McCone. 
Madison,  Meagher,  Park,  Petroleum.  Powder 
River.  Powell.  Prairie,  Ravalli.  Stillwater. 
Sweet  Grass.  Teton.  Toole.  Treasure.  Wheat- 
land. 

Nebraska  (14)  :  Bort.  Brown,  Cherry.  Chey- 
enne. Fillmore.  Grant.  Keya  Paha.  Kimball. 
Platte.  Polk.^ed  Willow.  Saline.  Seward. 
Sioux. 

Nevada   ( 5 1  :   Douglas.  Esmeralda.  Lander, 

Nye.  Storey. 

New  York  (5i:  Chenango.  Ontario.  Put- 
nam. Rockland.  Sullivan. 

North  Carolina  (1):  Randolph. 

North  Dakota  (3)  :  Bowman.  Renville. 
Slope 

Ohio  (4)  :  Delaware,  GalUa.  Hancock.  Put- 


ExHiBrr  1 
[From  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Consumer  and  Marketing  Service.   Wash- 
ington, D.C.) 

Family  Pood  Programs  ^  , 

Counties  and  independent  cities  unthout 
plans  as  of  June  IS,  1969 

Counties ^^^ 

Independent  cities  (all  in  Virginia).-         16 

Total   41* 


nam. 

Oklahoma  (4)  :  Beaver,  Harmon,  Major. 
Woods.  — 

Oregon  (1 )  :  Tillamook. 

Pennsylvania  ( 1 )  :  Adams. 

South  Dakota  ( 1 )  :  Sully. 
1^  Texas  (104):  Andrews.  Aransas.  Archer. 
fArmstrong.  Bailey.  Bandera.  Baylor.  Bell, 
Blanco.  Borden,  Bosque,  Bowie.  Brazoria. 
Brazos,  Briscoe.  Burnet.  Calhoun.  Castro. 
Chambers.  Clay.  Coleman.  Collin.  Collings- 
worth. Colorado.  Concho.  Coryell,  Crane, 
Crockett. 

Deaf  Smith.  Denton.  Donley.  Ector.  Ed- 
wards. EUls.  Erath.  Fort  Bend.  Gaines. 
Garza.  Gillespie.  Glasscock.  Gray,  Gregg. 
Hall.  Hansford.  Harrison.  Hartley.  Hood, 
Hopkins,  Hunt. 
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Jack.  Jobnaon,  Kaufman.  Kendall.  Kenedy. 
Kerr.  Kimble.  Lamar,  Lampaaaa.  Llano, 
LoTlng.  Lynn,  IfeCuUoch.  Mcltullen,  Mason. 
Menard.  Midland.  MUla,  Mitchell.  Mont- 
gomery. 

Nararro.  Ochiltree,  Oldham.  Palo  Pinto. 
Parker.  Parmer.  Randall,  Reagan.  Reeves, 
Refugio.  Roberts.  Rockwall.  Runnels.  Rusk. 
San  Saba,  Schleicher.  Shackelford.  Sherman, 
Somervell.  Stephens,  Sterling,  Sutton. 

Taylor.  Throckmorton,  Uvalde,  Van  Zandt. 
Victoria.  Wharton.  Wheeler.  Wichita.  Wink- 
ler. Wise,  Wood.  Toakum.  Young. 

Virginia  (30) :  Alleghany.  Augusta,  Bed- 
ford. Botetourt,  Campbell.  Chesterfield. 
Clarke.  Culpeper.  Pauquier.  Frederick.  Han- 
over, Henrico.  James  City.  King  George. 
King  William. 

Lancaster.  Loudoun,  Mathews,  Montgom- 


ery. New  Kent,  Orange.  Prince  George.  Pu- 
laski. Rockbridge.  Rockingham.  Shenandoah. 
Sjwtsylvanla.  StafTord.  Warren,  York. 

(Independent  Cities.  Virginia)  (1«): 
Buena  VlsU.  Clifton  Forge.  Colonial  Heights. 
Covington,  Fredericksburg.  Galax,  Harrison- 
burg. Hopewell.  Lexington  (New).  Peters- 
burg. Radford,  South  Boston.  Staunton, 
Waynesboro,  WlUamsburg,  Winchester. 

Wiaconxin  (3»:  Green  Lake,  Jefferson. 
Walworth. 


ExHiBrr  2 

COM.MODITT    DiSTBIBUTION — USDA  Opcratxd 
(4«> — AS    or    JCNC    3.    !••• 

Alabama  (1) :  Elmore. 

Florida    (4)  :    Columbia.   De   Soto.   Olades. 
Holmes. 


Georgia  (4):  Crawford*  (no  date),  Glas- 
cock.' Schley,  Webster. 

lotpa  ( 1) :  Allamakee. 

Kentucky  (1) :  GalUtln. 

Louisiana  ( 1 )  :  West  Feliciana. 

Montana  ( 1 ) .  Wibaux.' 

Nebraska  ( 1 )  :  Knox. 

South  Dakota  (2):  Bon  Homme,  Campbell. 

Texas  (18):  Cass.  Cherokee.  Comanche. 
DeWltt.  Freestone.  Goliad.  Gonzales.  Grimes, 
Hill.  Jasper.  Lee.  Leon.  Madison,  Tyler, 
Walker,  Waller.  Washington.  Willacy. 

Virginia  (10)  :  Amherst,  Appomattox,  Bath, 
Isle  of  Wight.  King  and  Queen.  Nottoway  ' 
(July  1.  1969),  PltUylvanla.  Rappahannock. 
Richmond,  Sussex. 


'  Designated  Food  Stamp  Program. 
=  Requested  Pood  Stamp  Program. 


EXHIBIT  3  8. -NUMBER  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  UNITS  DISTRIBUTING  THE  FOLLOWING  NUMBERS  OF  FOOD  CATEGORIES 


Oscsmber  IStt 


January  19S9 


Number  ol  coinmo4iti«s  distributed 


Total 

adminh-  PtrcanI 

trattve  of  all 

units  units 


M.E.             S.I.           M.W.            S.W. 

W. 

Numbor  ol  adminislrativo  units 

ISS             403             381              274 

IIS 

Pertant  ol  total  administrativs  units 

N.E. 


S.E. 


M.W. 


S.W. 


Numbor  ol  adiiiinistrativa  units 


11.7 


X.3 


28.7 


2a6 


Total 
adminis- 
trative 
8. 7  units 


153 


402 


373 


273 


Percent 
ol  all 
units 


11.7 


30.8 


28.4 


2a  8 


U 15            I.I 

a 156           11.7 

M 185           13.8 

1; 174           13.1 

If 1S2           11.4 

il 12s             9.5 

1« 117             8.8 

15 101             7.S 

}* 154            II. S 

" M             6.3 

12 33            2.S 

!« 16            1.3 

10 5  .4 

; 3               .2 

f 2             .2 

I I              .1 

6 0 

5 1              .1 

4 0 

1 0 

? I              .1 

1 0 

• 3             .2 

Tslal 1,328  100. 
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S 
7 

20 

17 

23 

21 

24 

14 

II 

6 

S 

0 

0 

I 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 


15 
4S 

SO 

57 

63 

46 

20 

7 

3S 

25 

8 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 
0 


0 
64 
48 

4$ 

42 

42 

49 

32 

32 

17 

7 

2 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 


0 
26 

21 

45 

24 

9 

13 

30 

63 

27 

7 

4 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


0 
16 
29 
7 
6 
9 
14 
7 

10 
4 
5 
2 
2 
I 
I 
1 
0 
I 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


6        as 

92  7.0 

249  19.0 

289  22.0 

249  19. 0 

135  10.3 

99  7.5 

67  5.1 

46  3.5 

35  2.6 

23  1.7 

10  .8 

4  .3 

4  .3 

2  .1 

1  .1 

1  .1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2  .1 

1.313         100.0  . 
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9 
8 

40 

20 

12 

22 

19 

9 

7 

2 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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0 
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25 
64 
123 
91 

14 
S 
3 
3 
I 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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1 

47 
48 

40 

62 

SI 

49 

20 

IS 

15 

8 

6 
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2 

I 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 
9 
104 
86 
42 
11 
4 
8 
S 
3 
I 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


EXHIBIT  3-A 
SUMMARY  OF  COMMODITIES  NOT  OISTRIBUTEO  TO  NEEDY  FAMILIES 


Number  ol  administrative  units  in  district 


Oecwaber.  1968(1,328  un  ts) 


N.E. 


S.E.       M.W. 


S.W. 


155 


403 


381 


274 


.« 

W.  ^. 

—  as 

lis  -s 


Percent  of  total  administrative  units 11.7       30.3       28.7       20.6 


«.7    a 


*1 


January,  1969(1,313  units) 

H.L        S.L       M.W.       S.W. 

W. 

153         402         373         273 

112 

Commodities 


Per- 
cent 
of  all 
units 


Total 


Number  ol  administrative  units 
not  distributini 


Kga  

_.=  :=  Per- 

S^l  cent 

§s"  of  all 

z.£  2  units 


11.7       30.6       28.4       20.8 


ToUl 


Number  ot  administrative  units 
not  distributing 


Fhmr i.a  j4  ( 

Chopped  meet  canned 1.9  25  S 

Veietables.  canned. 2.1  28  5 

Frvtt  and  veietable  luiea 3.1  41  6 

Lard/sliortenin| xt  SI  4 

Milk,  evaporited 4.1  M  4 

"ic* 4.6  61  25 

Milk,  non-fat  dry 4.7  63  12 

Oatswhaat 5.2  70  16 

Peanut  butiK 6.2  82  11 

Jumix 6.3  84  7 

CMwe 8.0  10(  5 

Raisins' prunes 8  2  169  14 

Potatoes.  deliydraM 10.8  144  21 

Sifup.  corn 11.2  149  62 

Cornmeal 12.5  po  77 

Butter  margarine 14.7  I9S  0 

Beanv  dry 19.$  264  98 

Poultry  meal,  esaasd 46.0  611  89 

(*•»».  dfy S8.6  778  122 

G"ts.  corn 59.3  718  m 

8«l«ur 77.3  1.026  143 


13 

0 

5 

9 

31 

0 

9 

IS 

0 

60 

15 

56 

21 

25 

II 

12 

132 

64 

129 

227 

134 

360 


3 

13 

12 

II 

12 

28 

18 

25 

17 

6 

32 

21 

55 

27 

44 

S9 

30 

75 

255 

196 

309 

It2 


1 
2 
4 
II 
0 
12 
1 
7 

29 

0 

8 

7 

3 

S7 

18 

6 

17 

16 

84 

176 

85 

263 


1 

S 

2 

4 

4 

10 

8 

4 

8 

5 

22 

17 

16 

14 

14 

16 

16 

II 

54 

57 

114 

68 


1 
2: 
32 
28 


3.0 
3.4 
2.8 
S.6 
6.6 
4.0 
7.2 
6.2 
5.0 
7.8 
12.3 

lao 

2.S 
.5 

9.1 
10.9 
14.8 
ia2 

1.6 

0.6 
613 
77.8 


40 

45 

37 

73 

87 

53 

94 

82 

65 

102 

162 

131 

335 

177 

119 

143 

195 

200 

546 

927 

766 

l,aZ2 


10 

12 

13 

8 

7 

5 

7 

10 

17 

8 

18 

II 

22 

46 

35 

68 

4 

112 

81 

132 

135 

143 


12 

10 

3 

8 

37 

3 

9 

24 

S 

S3 

68 

55 

150 

33 

11 

16 

136 

21 

73 

254 

136 

357 


18 

20 

13 

53 

35 

26 

75 

33 

13 

39 

51 

39 

110 

63 

42 

43 

23 

57 

236 

259 

296 

191 


0 
1 
S 
2 

0 
11 
0 

II 

27 

2 

14 

9 

31 

25 

18 

2 

17 

5 

91 

235 

85 

266 


0 

2 

3 

2 

8 

8 

3 

4 

3 

0 

11 

17 

22 

10 

13 

14 

15 

5 

65 

47 

114 

65 


'Florida, 


112 


Percent  ot  total  administrative  units 


8.S 


2 

9 

24 

32 

14 

12 

5 

3 

2 

S 

4 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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Counue.    whlcrh^.tubmltted_  formaa     Pi^.^i^Trl^'^on^^^"'"  ^'""^'^  "'"     5^-tyT.  was  probably_the  most  «o^c  of^^^ 


'^— --^^^^^rr^^d^Tafrr-  piS%';ffnd\'Li^rr:^^fir(^ 

r^rrMiT  County) .  was  probably  the  most  exotic  of  all 

ap;u^U^  "lOT'^nanclal  assistance  to  the     ^'^r^^^^7a^';^"otl^^r^es  somewhat  local  nilee,  but  Center  Township  ^^J^^'* 

^^^ent  Of  Agriculture  to  pay  for  part     j^^!^ ^^^f/^^^^,^  m  the  Agrlcul-  Starke  County  sent  In  t^l»^«';!°^«7  of  a 

^  the  local  administrative  cost  of  operating     less  ^™,ent  survey  taken  early  this  year,  rule  of  Its  own:  "If  one  or  both  Parents  are 

a  SurpluTcommodlty  Program,  as  of  June     :^'^%'^™ ealcS  I  LaoUc  variety  of  U-  drunks,  they  are  excluded  for  the  sake  of  the 

dlUons,  with  vastly  different  eligibility  rules  children." 


18.  1969: 

I  Per  capita  Income  rank] 

Counties  with  no  food  program  (11) 

FLORIDA 


Collier 


Barry  -- 
Clinton 
Jasper  . 
Maoon  . 
Newton 
Saline  . 
Taney  -. 


MISSOUU 


OKLAHOMA 


Hanuon 


TIXAS 


2.748 

i.oai 

1,601 
a,  136 
1,199 
1,646 
1.767 
1,036 

,  2,702 

Montgomery    J-^^? 

Victoria    *•**'' 

Counties  ivith  a  food  program  (2«) 

ALABAMA 

Shelby — 

St.  Claire 

FLOalDA 

Palm    Beach— - 2,837 

Union    ♦ 

KENTUCKT 

McLean ♦ 

LOUISIANA 

Orant ■>-- 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Franklin ^ 2,671 

Misaouu 
.^_H.  1.534 

Monroe   —  ^•^'* 

Pike  - - 

Ripley   

nOBTH   CAROLINA 

Currituck 

Hyde    

Tyrrell 

TENNESSEE 


850 
587 


374 


773 


from  one  county  to  the  next. 

The  Federal  direct  food  distribution  pro- 
gram operates  in  about  1400  counUes  and 
cities  and  reaches  about  3.7  million  persons. 
The  Federal  Government  makes  food  avail- 
able, but  eligibility  standards  and  actual  dis- 
tribution of  the  lood  are  handled  by  state 
and  local  authorities. 

The  U.S  Government  pays  the  entire  food 
costs  so  the  local  authorities  need  pay  only 
for  their  admlnlstraUon— often  relatively 
cheap  because  the  food  Is  frequently  Just 
handed  out  at  a  central  depot. 

Nevertheless,  many  of  the  local  eligibility 
rules  reported  In  the  Agriculture  Department 
survey  appear  designed  to  exclude  rather 
than  Include  the  hungry. 

In  dozens  ol  counties,  farm  or  other  work- 
ers were  ineligible  for  food  aid  during  those 
months  ol  the  year  In  which  farm  work  was 
available — apparenUy  without  regard  to 
their  InMwne  during  those  months  or  to 
whether  they  were  actually  employed. 

In  San  Patricio  County,  Texas,  for  example, 
an  unemployed  father  could  get  food  aid  for 
hU  family  only  during  December,  January 
and  February,  because  of  the  presumed  avail- 
ability of  seasonal  employment  the  rest  of 
the  year. 

The  Agriculture  Department  survey  notes — 
somewhat    sardonically — that    the    program 


401     there  did  operate  year-round  for  the   aged     bounties 


Exhibit  6 

SUMMARY 

Survey  of  state  and  covmty  policies  that 
restrict  participation  In  the  Commodity  Dis- 
tribution Program: 

1.  Agencies  that  do  not  serve  donated  com- 
modities to  both  public  assistance  and  non- 
public assistance  categories: 

California:  King,  Lake,  Merced,  Tulare, 
and  Yuba  Counties. 

North  Carolina:  Richmond  County. 

2  Agencies  that  provide  commodities  to 
\inemployables  only.  (Sick,  injured,  men- 
tally 111,  etc.) : 

New  Jersey:  Hudson  and  Monmoutn 
Counties. 

Nevada:  Clark  County. 

Indiana:    Swanee  and  Wright  Townships. 

3.  Agencies  that  provide  commodities  on  a 
partial  year  or  seasonal  basis.  (Farm  labor, 
sharecropper.  nUgrant  workers,  etc.)  : 

South  Dakota:  Brule,  Hutchinson,  Hyde. 
Jerauld,  and  Union  Counties. 

CalllOTnla:  Yuba  County. 

North  Carolina:  Columbus,  Montgomery, 
and  Pitt  Counties. 

Wisconsin:  Lac  du  Flambeau  Indian  Res- 
er\-atlon. 

Missouri:  Dunklin  and  Pemiscot  Counties. 
North  Dakota:  Poster,  Ramsey,  and  Ward 


Dec&tur 

Carroll    

Greene    

Henderson   .. 
Madison    


461 
368 

737 

183 

83 


and  disabled  "and  presumably  for  the  blind. 

In  dozens  of  other  counties,  only  those  who 
were  unemployable  because  of  age.  Injury  or 
mental  unfitness,  or  who  could  prove  they 
had  tried  to  find  work,  could  get  food. 

Residency  requirements,  some  of  great 
duration,  were  also  Imposed  for  the  hungry 


Iowa:  Allamakie,  Cedar,  Chickasaw,  Iowa. 
Monroe,  and  Webster  Counties. 

Indiana:  (townships  are  shown  in  the 
county  in  which  they  are  located)  :  Clark 
county  (Union).  Decatur  County  (Jackson), 
Fulton  County  (Aubeemulbee),  Green 
County  (Stafford  and  Washington),  J<Ainson 


in  many  Jurisdictions,  with  Texas  the  most     cou^tv  (Pleasant),  Lawrence  (Spice  Valley) 


notable  example.  For  example,  Anderson 
County  required  a  year's  residence  In  the 
state  and  six  months  In  the  county;  Denison. 
a  year  in  each  case. 

Income  limits  for  eligibility  varied  enor- 
mously. A  family  that  could  eat  in  one  state 


TEXAS 

Burleson ♦ 

Lavaca ♦ 

MUam    1 

Newton i 

Polk 

Red    Rivet . 

San    Patricio 

San  Jacinto 

Trinity 

walker*    


380 
638 
727 
410 
,201 


642 
503 
934 
328 
688 


would  go  htmgry  In  another.  A  family  of  four  ^gported.  (See  Note.) 
m  New  York  could  get  food  aid  if  Its  Income 
was  no  higher  than  $325  a  month,  but  New 
Jersey,  a  short  mile  across  the  Hudson,  had 
a  $220  monthly  limit.  Louisiana  had  the  low- 
est income  limit— $165  for  a  family  of  four. 
(Maryland:  $185;  Virginia:  $225.) 

Families  meeting  all  other  requirements 
could  still  be  excluded  If  they  had  more  than 
a  minimal  amount  ol  assets.  Arizona  allowed 
families  to  get  food— provided  they  met  all 
other    tests— even    if    they    owned    a    home 


Montgomery  County  (Ripley),  Morgan 
County  (Jackson).  Ripley  County  (Otter 
Creek),  VermUllon  County  (Vermillion). 

4  Agencies  that  exclude  from  parucipa- 
tion  In  the  Commodity  Program  persons  who 
are  not  citizens  of  the  United  States.  None 


5  Agencies  that  exclude  from  participation 
in  the  Commodity  Program  unemployed 
persons  over  18  who  cannot  show  they  are 
physically   or   mentally   unfit   to   work: 

Florida:  Lee  County. 

California :  Fresno  County. 

North  Carolina:  Burke,  Lenoir,  and  Pitt 
Counties. 

Nevada :  Lincoln  County. 

Indiana:  (townships  are  shown  In  the 
county  m  which  they  are  located)  :   Black- 


716     worth  up  to  $12,000  and  had  liquid  assets  of     ^^^^  county  (Hartford  City),  Clinton  Coun 


942 
164 
642 
714 


•Walker  County,  Texas,  withdrew  its  ap- 
plication subsequent  to  submission. 

Exhibit  5 
[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post.  May  26. 

19691 
Bizarre  Rules  Govern  Issuance  or  Hunger 
Aid 
}       ( By  Speifcer  Rich ) 
In  one  Indiana  community  last  year,  poor 
families  were  Ineligible  for  Federal  food  aid 
If  they  had  a  dog  In  the  household. 

In  another,  a  hungry  woman  could  be  ex- 
cluded from  getUng  surplus  food— on 
grounds  "the  wile  Is  not  fulfilling  her  obliga- 
tion"— if  her  husband  walked  out  on  her,  re- 
turned, but  then  left  again. 


up  to  $1200;  the  figures  were  about  half  that 
for  Arkansas. 

Under  certain  conditions,  farm  famUles  in 
the  latter  state  could  be  denied  Federal  food 
If  they  had  more  than  one  milk  cow,  one  hog, 
one  "beef"  and  90  pounds  of  mutton  or  goat 
per  person. 

Arizona  showed  these  curious  variations: 
A  family  with  a  guide  dog  was  eligible  If 
It  had  Income  up  to  $12  more  than  the  nor- 
mal limit  and  a  family  with  a  student  In 
high  school  If  It  had  Income  up  to  $10  more. 
(Presumably  a  guide  dog  costs  more  to  sup- 
port than  a  student.) 

Navajo  Indians  usually  received  only  12 
of  the  22  commodities  available  from  the 
Agriculture  Department  each  month,  because 
a  slAte  official  reportedly  explained,  the 
capacity  of  the  Indians'  pickup  trucks  was 
too  small  to  handle  full  packages.  (Actually, 
only  380  of  the  1400  participating  counties  In 
the  nation  give  people  20  or  more  of  the  22 
available  commodities,  according  to  a  March 


These  are  but  two  ex^ples  of  the  varied     17  report  of  the  Food  ^"^  Nutrition  Commlt- 
and  often  seemingly  Irrational  eligibility  re-     tee  of  the  President  s  Urban  Affairs  Council.) 


ty  (Perry),  Fountain  County  (Wabash  and 
Mill  Creek) .  Franklin  County  (Posey) .  Grant 
County  (Center),  Huntington  County  (Un- 
ion and  HimUngton) ,  Johnson  County  (Blue 
River),  Lawrence  County  (Pleasant  Run), 
Montgomery  County  (Ripley  and  Union). 
Noble  County  (Washington),  Pulaski  Coun- 
ty (Monroe),  Washington  County  (Jefferson 
and  Jackson). 

6  Agencies  that  exclude  from  participation 
m  the  Commodity  Program  public  assistance 
recipients  whose  Income  or  resources  exceed 
the  standards  of  eligibility  (generally,  pub- 
lic assistance  recipient?  are  eligible  by  defini- 
tion ) :  

Tennessee:  Stewart.  Washington.  Carter, 
Marshall,  and  Carroll  Counties. 

California:  Fresno,  Kern,  Kings,  Merced, 
Sacramento.  Santa  Barbara,  Stanislaus, 
Sutter,  Tulare,  Ventura,  Yolo,  and  Yuba 
Counties. 

North  Carolina:  Duplin.  Hoke.  Madison, 
Montgomery,  Rlcumond,  and  Yadkin  Coun- 
ties. 
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Nerad*:  Olark  County. 
PennaylTuiU:  All  Counties. 
Indian*  (townshlpa  are  shown  In  the 
county  m  which  they  are  located) :  Black- 
ford  County  (Hartford  City),  dark  County 
(Silver  Creek.  Wood,  and  Oregon),  Clay 
County  (Harrlaon),  Crawford  County  (Jen- 
nlnga).  Dearborn  Cotinty  (Lawrenceburg), 
Decatur  County  (Adam*  and  Waahlngton), 
Dubois  County  (Columbia),  Elkhart  County 
(Concord  and  Klkhart),  Fountain  County 
(Mill  Creek  and  Logan),  Franklin  County 
(Posey),  Oreen  County  (Wright).  Henry 
County  (Sploeland).  Huntington  County 
(Union),  Jackson  County  (Perahlng),  Jasper 
County  (Marlon).  Jay  County  (Ptke),  La 
PorU  County  (Center  and  Pleasant).  Law- 
rence  County  (Shawswlck.  Pleasant  Run. 
Marlon,  and  Perry).  Monroe  County  (Polk). 
Montgomery  County  (Ripley) .  Morgan  Coun- 
ty (Jackson).  Noble  County  (Albion  and 
Wayne),  Parke  County  (Rachoc).  Porter 
County  (Portage).  Ripley  County  (Shelby), 
Scott  County  (Johnson).  St.  Joeeph  County 
(Portage  and  Penn),  Sullivan  County  (Tur- 
man),  Monroe  County  (Polk).  Vermillion 
County  (Clinton).  Vigo  County  (Prairie 
Creek,  flogar  Creek,  and  Payette).  Washlng- 
tmn  CoHSty  (Polk  and  Jackson) .  WelU  Coun- 
ty (Harrison). 

7.  Agencies  that  exclude   from   participa- 
tion   in    the    Conunodity    Program    unem- 
ployed persons  who  cannot  show  they  have 
attempted  to  find  work: 
Florlda:  Lee  County. 

OalifomU:    Tehama.    Tulare,    and    Tuba 
Counties. 

North  Carolina:  Burke,  Carteret,  Lenoir, 
and  Pasquotank  Counties. 

Nevada:  Churchill  and  White  Pine  Coun- 
ties. 
Virginia:  All  Counties. 

Indiana  (townships  are  shown  In  the 
county  In  which  they  are  located ) :  Black- 
ford County  (Hartford  City),  Clark  County 
(Silver  Creek).  Fountain  County  (Cain  and 
Mill  Creek),  Henry  County  (Qreensboro). 
Huntington  County  (Union  and  Hunting- 
ton). Jackson  County  (Carr).  LaPorte 
County  (Pleasant).  Lawrence  County  (Outh- 
rle).  Montgomery  County  (Ripley  and 
Union),  Noble  County  (Albion).  Pulaski 
County  (Monroe).  Ripley  County  (Otter 
Creek),  St.  Joseph  (Portage  and  Penn), 
Vigo  County  (Prairie  Creek).  Washington 
Cotuty  (Brown  and  Jackson).  Whitley 
County   (Columbia). 

8.  Agencies  that  exclude  from  participa- 
tion In  the  Commodity  Progrant  persons  who 
are  considered  to  be  employable  who  refuse 


work  for  which  they  are  qualified  and  for 
which  the  prevailing  wage  would  be  paid: 
Florida:  Lee  County. 
Colorado:  All  Counties. 
California:    Fresno,    Merced,    Santa    C^^iz, 
Tulare,  and  Tuba  Counties. 

North  Carolina:  Burke.  Carteret.  Lenoir. 
PasquoUnk,  Washington,  Wayne,  Tadkln, 
and  Sampson  Counties. 

Virginia:  All  Counties— Nevada,  Churchill, 
EIke,  Lincoln,  Ormsby,  White  Pine. 

Indiana  (townships  are  shown  in  the 
county  in  which  they  are  located) :  Carroll 
County  (Deer  Creek).  Clark  County  (Silver 
Creek  and  Owen),  Clinton  County  (Owen, 
Roes  and  Clay),  Dearborn  County  (Sparta). 
Crawford  County  (Whiskey  Run.  Sterling. 
Union,  and  Ohio).  Decatur  County  (Adams. 
Jackson,  and  Washington),  DeKalb  County 
(Union),  FounUln  Countr  (Cain,  Mill 
Creek,  ^d  Logan),  Franklin  County  (Blom- 
Ing),  Oreen  County  (Wright),  Henry  Coun- 
ty (Henry  and  Greensboro),  Huntington 
County  (Union  and  Huntington),  Jaclcson 
County  (Carr  and  Vernon).  Johnson  County 
(Blue  River),  Lagrange  Coimty  (Clay),  La 
Porte  County  (Center  and  Pleasant),  Mar- 
tin County  (Mltcheltree),  Monroe  County 
(Washington),  Montgomery  County  (Ripley 
and  Union),  Morgan  County  (Jackson), 
Noble  County  (Albion),  Parke  County 
(Rachoc  and  Jackson),  Pulaski  County 
(Monroe) .  Lawrence  County  (Pleasant  Run) , 
Ripley  County  (Otter  Creek),  Scott  County 
(I«xlngton  and  Johnson),  Starke  County 
(Railroad,  CalUomia,  and  Center),  St.  Jo- 
seph County  (Portage,  Penn,  and  Lincoln), 
Vermillion  Coimty  (Vermillion),  Vigo 
County  (Prairie  Creek  and  Fayette),  Wa- 
bash County  (Noble),  Sullivan  County 
(Haddon).  Washington  County  (Jefferson. 
Brown.  Washington,  and  Jackson),  Whitley 
County  (Columbia). 

9.  Agencies  that  have  a  required  residence 
period  in  order  to  qualify  for  participation 
In  the  Commodity  Program: 
Florida:   Santa  Rosa  County. 
Nevada:     Churchill,    Clark,    and 
Counties. 

Missouri:  Oreen  County. 
Indiana     (townships    are    shown 
county  in  which  they  are  located) 

ford  County    (Hartford   City),  Cass , 

(Boone),  Clark  County  (Charlestown  and 
Owen),  Clay  County  (Harrison  and  Lewis), 
Crawford  County  (Boone.  Sterling  and  Lib- 
erty), Dearborn  County  (Sparta  and  Law- 
renceburg),  Dubois  County  (Marlon),  ^un- 
tain  County  (Jackson,  Fulton,  and  Swanee), 
Fulton     County     (Aubeemulbee     and     Ro- 


Ormaby 


in    the 
Black- 
County 


Chester),  Oreen  County  (Blceland,  Taylor, 
and  Center),  Jackaon  County  (Salecreek) 
Jssper  County  (Marlon,  Union,  and  Dem- 
ocrat), Jefferson  County  (Saluda)  Frank- 
Un  County  (Ray),  LaPorte  County  (Cen- 
ter) Lawrence  County  (Bono  and  Spice 
VaUey),  Noble  County  (Albion  and  Wayne), 
Orange  County  (Stamper),  Parke  County 
(Howard  and  Adams)  Pulaski  County  (Mon- 
roe), Scott  County  (Lexington  (Starke 
County  (Washington,  Railroad  and  Center). 
St.  Joseph  County  (Penn).  Monroe  County 
(Polk),  Sullivan  Coimty  (Jefferson),  Vigo 
County  (Prairie  Creek,  Lost  Creek,  and  Fay- 
ette), Washington  County  (Washington). 

10.   Agencies  that  require  employables  to 
register    with    Employment    OfRce    prior    to 
being  certified  for  participation  In  the  Com- 
modity Program: 
Florida:  Lee  County. 
New  Mexico :  All  Counties. 
Colorado:  All  Counties. 
California:  King,  Merced,  Tehama,  Tulare, 
and  Tuba  Counties. 

North  Carolina:  Burke,  Carteret,  Transyl- 
vania, and  Sampson  County. 

Nevada:  Churchill,  Elko,  and  Ormsby 
Counties. 

Indiana  (townships  are  shown  In  the 
county  in  which  they  are  located) :  Clark 
County  (SUver  Creek),  Crawford  County 
(Sterling),  Fountain  County  (Logan),  John- 
son County  (Blue  River),  Noble  County 
(Albion),  Porter  County  (Pine),  St.  Joseph 
County  (Penn),  Washington  County  (Jack- 
son). 

11.  Other  policies  not  Hated  above  that 
restrict  certiflcation  of  applicants  for  com- 
modities: 

Indiana:  Boone  Township,  Cass  County 
(insist  that  no  dogs  be  In  household). 

SUver  Creek  Township.  Clark  County  (if 
a  husband  leaves  his  family  for  a  period  of 
time,  we  wUl  help  If  the  wife  tries  to  bring 
suit  for  support,  but  if  he  comes  back  when 
he  gets  ready  and  leaves  again  the  wife  is 
not  fulfilling  lier  obligation). 

Marlon  Township,  Dubois  County  (must 
show  willingness  to  work  and  Improve  their 
conditions ) . 

Center  Township,  Starke  County  (If  one 
or  both  parents  are  drunks,  they  are  ••- 
eluded  for  the  sake  of  the  children). 

(Not*. — The  State  of  Texas  is  reported  to 
have  some  type  of  residence  or  citizenship 
requirement  in  practically  all  counties. 
Many  counties  require  that  public  assist- 
ance recipients  meet  county  standards.  Some 
counUes  exclude  public  assistance  reciplenU. 
A  county  report  was  not  submitted  as  state 
manuaU  is  in  the  process  of  revision.) 


EXMIilT7.-STATE0F  MONETARY STANOAHOS  OF  ELIGIBILITY  USED  rORCERTIFYING  AN  INDIVIDUAL  OR  A  FAMILY  AS  BEING  IN  NEED  OF  FOOD  ASSISTANCE 


United  SMn— 
Number  •(  psneos 


Monthly  allowabta  incom*  by  lamtly  sin 


10 


Additional  per  parson  over  10    Allowable  liquid  assets 


Alabama $100    $120 

Arirona 107      155 

Alaska  I 

Arkansas IS      170 

Calrfsfnia 10      205 

Colorado  ' 

&>nnecticui. 140      ios' 

0^«*r» lot      140 

District  o(  CehtmWa  i 

Florida. 
Goorti*. 
Hawaii  >. 
IdaOe 


*m    *2K    12?    1J5    1m    *^    *fi    His    "" « times  .itowaW.  monthly  income. 

t«      iM      ai      ai      iM      jjs      j»      338 WOO  $in|l«;  $1,200  for  2  or  more. 


lao      IM 

237    no. 


235 
IM 


200 
215 


200     210 
34<     404 

335""3i5' 
250     2K 


220     235 

451      497 


3K 

310 


420 
330 


250     266    $15wilil 
531      579    $40 


445      470 
350      370 


••WZS fZIO  fori;  $400  for  2  or  more. 

$1,000  fori  ,$1,500  lor  2  or  moro. 


US 

M 


1(0 

140 


132  170 

IMiooB ISO  200 

Indiana |30  I<5  _..   ... 

••«• 130  200  250  295 


220 
IIS 

212 
230 
230 


250 
215 

2M 
290 

275 


290  306 

24S  270 

2««  297' 

325  365 

315  355 

330  370 


330  360 

290  305 

330  351 

410  430 

395  435 

405  455 


395   420 
320  335 

381  ■  411 

460  495 

470  500 

490  540 


NseMt' 

Kentaeky.. .'■.".'."rr." .'.'."  iio     140 

6M" 12S     155 

Louisiana UO      130 

•dryland 100      140 

Maine 132      190 

Massachusetb itt 

Mchigan  urbsa 125 

Mchifan  rural 100 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


•iii Jl.OW  lor  1  and  $L500  for  2  or  mora. 

*™ WO'"  Ho|l.«90  (or  10  plus  $70  oaeh  additional  over  11 

H?».l...  ■.■—--■ -■---  ISSS !"  J'"*"*'  »'.2<»  'Of  2  or  mof* 

$355  lor  11  or  meie. $800  (or  household  of  1;  $1,600  for  househoM  of  2  or  mors. 

$30  ieiiiiiiYo;;::::::::::::  $soo  simK:  $1,000  ror  2  or  mor* 

85 *«"  ""ll*:  KOO 'or  2plus  $100  for  each  parson  through  lOl 

S? JMO  'infe.  WO  2;  $900  3;  $1,000  4  or  mora 

**• V^  »"'«'•:  W»  ""bind  «n<l  wife;  $100  each  dependant  throufh 

si  550"""""  •"o**'"o  '|<»"<I  »"«'»  lof  household  ot  9  or  more. 


170     200 
210     251 


230     255 


150 
165 
230 


165 
185 
271 


270 
185 
220 


289 
220 
240 


280 
322 


305 
340 


320      363 


240      275 
265      290 


330      35a 
359      378 


190 

240 

286 

330 

388 

4.10 

ws 

185 

225 

266 

295 

3.10 

.165 

400 

160 

200 

240 

270 

30S 

340 

375 

295 
315 
485 

520 


315 
340 
527 
560 


435      470 
410     445 


iii '^»'?'^»'<i'W50forl;$1.250for2ormoro). 

jUi  Vii; i:\\ »00  fori:  $1,000  tor  2  or  mora. 

$»7:  $30  in  escSM  el  11 $750  (or  1,  $1,000  for  2  or  more 

g* $500  (or  single,  $1,000  (amily. 

Ul |?02j?1''r'./y',ll??  •J*'*"*' '»'•»«••(>•'»"  "years  or  over. 

JJl Jl.OOO  tor  1;  $1,200  (or  2  or  more 

*** - - 3  times  monthly  scale. 

^    VVi  (or  1:  $1,000  for  2  through  5;  $100  per  person  (or  5  or  mora 
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Monthly  allowabia  inceme  by  family  siza 


United  SUte»— 
Number  ot  peiisns 


10 


Additional  per  person  over  10    Allowable  liquid  asset* 


Minnesota    

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montaea 

Nebraska 

Nevada... 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

NewMeiico 

North  CaroliNS.. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio    

Oklahoma 


135 
90 
140 
125 
120 

138 

154 
90 
150 
110 
110 
140 
130 
93 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 
Puerto  Rico  •  .. 
Rhode  Island.. 


South  Carolies* — 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee      

Tesas..       

Utahi...  

Vermsnt 

Virginia  (min.) 

Virginia  (basic).... 

Virgin  Islands' 

Washington  ■ 

West  Virginia  • 

Wisconsin 


Wyorainf' 


128 
130 


205 
130 
190 
183 
180 
175 
180 
150 
210 
150 
140 
185 
200 
160 

193 
195 


250 
155 
230 
212 
230 
215 
215 
185 
290 
180 
170 
260 
225 
186 

221 
235 


290 
180 
270 
253 
270 
260 
244 
220 
325 
215 
195 
295 
260 
212 

258 
275 


335 
210 
310 
290 
305 
305 
272 
265 
365 
245 
215 
330 
295 
238 

288 
315 


370 
230 
350 
318 
335 
335 
301 
290 
405 
275 
230 
365 
330 
259 

328 
345 


130   175 


205   245   285   325   365   400   435   470 


125 
95 
110 


175 
130 
150 


21s 

165 
170 


250 
200 
190 


285 
240 
210 


145  205  250  285  32S 
125   iM   195  225   250 


135   185  215 

145   200  235 


260 

300 


295 
330 


320 
275 
230 

355 

275 


350 
360 


Mn  m  uiit     495  130  ._.  $750  for  1;  $1,000  (or  2  or  more  plus  $250  (01  each  person  Over  65 

^     *ln   ^  "0  $15 -■-■ $500  toil;  $1,000  (or  2  or  more. 

,«  ""  '^  ^"'  *^ $750  (oil;  $1,500  (or  2  and  above.  ^ 

MR $1,000  (or  single:  $1,500  (or  2  or  more. 

gc $750  (or  single;  $1,500  for  2  or  more. 

IM ;....  $75O(oil;$1.500(oi2ormore  

I5J $1  000  single;  $1,500  (or  married  couple  i(  no!  separated. 

$4oeachoveV8.":::::;:".:;:::::.  $i;ooo tor  i;  $1,500 (or 2. 

Jan  ~  3  times  monlhljr  scale. 

Sn $250  lor  1 ;  $500  tor  2  or  more. 

:t? - $500  single;  $700  (or  2;  $750  lor  3;  $800  (or  4  or  more. 

Jic '.  $1,000  per  household. 

Jtj- ' $1  000  loi  1;  $1,500  lor  2  or  more.  ,   ,,„ 

::^    ^ ;:::::"■.:::::  $350  single;  $560  man  and  wite;  $50  each  additional;  $600  ma.i- 

mum.  ~ 

t«  $500  single;  $1,000  (amily. 

J3J  ."...".'.-'.''....  $1,000  loil  person;  $1,500  lor  2  or  moie. 

"i»^^rJ5''"'''°'''''"  »'»?^'«!o?»':^Ub^?^:s;n^v^r ""  '■ 

$2  000  for  2 ;  $300  lor  each  additionat^^ 
$1,000  lor  2  and  3;  $1,250  (or  4  or  more. 
$450  (or  2;  $50  additional  person  to  $600. 

$1,000  single;  $1,500  married  and  not  separated. 

$500  (01  1 ;  $600  lor  2;  plus  $50  lor  each  additional  person  to  $1,000. 
P/A  standards. 


250 
390 
353 
360 
375 
315 
325 
445 
305 
240 
385 
365 
279 

357 
385 


270 
430 
388 
385 
420 
342 
360 
485 
345 
255 
415 
400 
294 

386 

425 


290 
470 
413 
410 
445 
370 

<'} 
525 

270 
440 
435 
315 

411 
465 


310 
510 
438 
435 
475 
397 
(=) 
565 

280 
460 

470 


426 
505 


355 
315 
250 


390 

350 
270 


425 
385 
290 


455 
420 
310 


400  435  470  505 
300  325'  356  375 


559   $500  sing'le,$T.0dd(or  2  and  3;  $1,250  (or  4  or  more 

$15  "■"".".".-"."".r.l-.r.r.".''..".;;  $300  single  ""^ '"''*'*»* 

$35;:;:::::::"::;---"  ; 

$25:::;:::::::.;;-;----- 


■jifi -ttO     445      460    $30 ".".V.V.V.V.V -V. .  $500  single;  $750  man  and  wile;  $100  each  additional;  $1,000  loi 

385      4ZU     «s      «u    aw 2  persons  who  are  eligible  lor  OAA. 

j4(,  $1,000  lor  1 ;  $1,500  lor  2  or  more. 


390      435      480      520 


•  No  program.  ,.  j    • 

>  Eligibility  computed  on  public  assistance  budget.  . 
»  Exclusive  ot  rent.                                  ,.  .. ,                                   ' 

•  Only  PA  and  public  health  outpatients  eligible. 

>  Wyoming— Indian  reservation  only. 

EXHIBIT  8 -COUNTIES  WHICH  PROVIDE  SURPLUS  COMMODITY  DISTRIBUTION  PROGRAMS  ON  A  PARTIAL  YEAR  OR 

SEASONAL  BASIS 
IPartial  listl 


Stale  and  couniy  or  township(s> 


Dates  ol  no  program 


Date  o( 
peak 
employ- 
ment 


Indiana: 

Clark.  Union 

Decatur.  Jackson 

Fulton,  Aubeemulbe 

Green.  SUttord.  and  Washington 

Johnson,  Pleasant j^ 

Lawrence,  Spice  Valley J"- 

Montgomery,  Ripley jj- 

Morgan,  Jackson  3? 

Ripley,  Otter  Creek "" 

Vermillion,  Vermilion 

Missouri: 

Dunklin 

Periscot 

North  Dakota: 

Foster. 

Ramsey 

Ward. 

South  Dakota: 

Brule 

Hutchinson 

Hyde 

JerauM 

Union 

Teus:  San  Patricia . 

Wisconsin:  Lac  Du  Flambeau  Indian  Rnervatwn 


July-September. 

do 

do 

do 

do -.- 


do 

September-October. 

.    do 


Note-  New  Jersey-To  the  income  scale  is  added  an  allowance  (or  actual  »"«>""' <>'/•"' '^'ij 
and  any  ofher  exuaordinary  expenses  such  as  '^e''V^"•'H*""^«H  M\hri°r^l7s^leslistd 
»  «  have  the  ootion  ot  usins  State  public  assistance  standards  instead  ot  the  income  scales  iisieo^ 
Oktoh?ma-lt  aKnt  has*^elter%xpenss  in  excess  ol  $8  per  month,  additional  allowance  can 
be  made  up  to  $22. 

Per  capital  income  rank — Continued 
New  Mexico — Continued 
State  and  County : 

Grant 

Hidalgo 1 

Luna    

Sierra 

Socorro    

North  Carolina: 

Johnston    

Wayne 

Vance    

New  York:  Chenango » 

Pennsylvania:    Fulton 

Sou  th  Dakota : 

Deuel ^^0 

Grant    - °*^ 

Hamlin *?? 

Hand   ™2 

Marshall  Ht 

1227 


Estimated  span 
ol  crop  season 


Sept' 16    May  1  to  Oct  IS. 


1692 
1829 
1977 
1765 
854 

306 

592 

632 

2388 

1039 


Sept  io    Aug.  1  to  Sept.  30. 
June  15    May  1  to  July  15. 


Potter 


July-September. 

..  .do... 

do -. 


ds. 
do., 
do., 
do. 
de. 


MaKh-Novembw July  30 

July-September ■ 


July  20  to  Aug.  15. 


ExHisrr  9 
Counties  with  formal  applications  pending 
before   the    Secretary    ol    Agriculture   for    a 
food  stamp  program  as  of  June  17.  1969: 
Per  capital  income  rank 

State  and  County: 

Arkansas:  Searcy... 

California: 

Madera    

Santa   Cruz 

Florida:  Dade 

Georgia: 

Bartow    1*"* 

Clayton 2243 

Effingham ^^ 

Early    ^ 

Fannin    635 

Miller 13"^ 

Montgomery    ^^ 


148 

2164 
2954 
2956 


Per  capital  income  rank — Continued 
State  and  County : 

Idaho:  '  Taylor 153 

Louisiana:  " 

Bossier*    1*37 

East  Feliciana 58 

St.    Charles 1286 

St.  Mary 1531 

Terrebonne 1442 

Michigan: 

Alpena    2088 

Kent    29^ 

Lenawee   •'•"'' 

1607 


Sanborn    ''l^ 

Virginia:    Surry 23j 

'  The  State  of  Idaho  has  submitted  an  ap- 
plication lor  the  funding  of  at  least  2  coun- 
ties (there  are  28  without  food  programs). 

-  The  Department  of  Agriculture  refuses  to 
accept  the  five  county  applications  from 
Louisiana  counties  as  formal  applications 
since  the  State  has  no  funds  with  which  to 
pay  the  local  administrative  share. 

■■>  Counties  in  which  no  food  program  cur- 
recently  exists. 


Emmet 

Minnesota:  Travers. 
Nebraska:  Burt'.-J 
New  Mexico: 

Catron 

Dona  Ana 


807 
1480 

1720 
2019 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL        COMMIT- 
TEE FOR  EUROPEAN  MIGRATION 
WELCOMES        NEW        DIRECTOR. 
JOHN  P.  THOMAS 
The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  <Mr.  Rodino),  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Inter- 
governmental Committee  for  European 
Migration  is  fortunate,  indeed,  to  have 
as  its  Director,  Mr.  John  F.  Thomas  of 
the  United  States. 
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Mr.  ThomM  assumed  his  duties  in  the 
G«ievs,  Switzerland,  headquarters  on 
Ffebruary  19,  1969,  after  being  unani- 
mously dected  as  Director  of  ICEM  dur- 
ing the  29th  session  of  the  Council  on 
November  28,  1968. 

ICEM,  a  31 -member  government  in- 
ternational organization,  was  established 
in  1951  and  has  helped  resettle  1.6  mil- 
lion refugees  and  migrants  in  new  lands 
and  opportunities. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  who  has  closely  worked  with 
ICEM  and  with  John  Thomas,  I  am 
proud  that  he  is  at  the  helm  of  this 
humanitarian  organization  which  serves 
both  people  in  need  and  countries  in  need 
of  people.  Mr.  Thomas  has  enjoyed  the 
respect  and  cooperation  of  all  who  have 
worked  with  him.  His  nomination  by  the 
United  States  is  recognition  of  his  ability 
both  in  the  administrative  and  opera- 
tional sectors  of  refugee  assistance. 

Mr.  Thomas,  bom  on  January  24,  1907, 
in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  is  the  fifth  Direc- 
torTjf  ICBM  since  its  creation  in  1951. 
He  is  the  fourth  American  to  hold  this 
position.  During  the  past  25  years  he  has 
held  important  posts  in  various  national 
and  international  organizations  dealing 
with  refugee  resettlement  and  migration. 
Until  recently  he   was  the  director  of 
U.S.  refugee  affairs  in  Vietnam  and  pre- 
viously director  of  the  Cuban  refugee 
program  in  the  United  States.  After  the 
end  of  World  War  n.  Mr.  Thomas  worked 
successfuUy    for    United    Nations    Re- 
lief and  Rehabilitation  Administration 
and  International  Refugee  Organization 
in  Germany  where  he  was  responsible  for 
the  resettlement  of  thousands  of  dis- 
placed  persons.    The   new   Director    of 
ICEM  is  well  known  to  those  who  have 
been   associated   with   the   activities  of 
ICEM  since  1952,  as  he  served  in  Geneva 
as  Deputy  Chief  of  Operations  of  ICEM 
untU  1963.  In  1957  he  was  awarded  the 
Joseph  E.  Chamberlain  Prize  by  the  New 
York  Committee  on  Refugees. 

Since  assuming  the  ICEM  director- 
ship in  mid-February,  Mr.  Thomas  has 
had  extensive  meetings  with  permanent 
delegates  in  Geneva  of  ICEM  member 
governments,  leaders  of  various  govern- 
ments, the  United  Nations  High  Com- 
missioner for  Refugees  and  his  ofBcials, 
and  with  leading  representatives  of  the 
various  voluntary  agencies  who  are  ac- 
tive in  migration  activities. 

I  know  that  Members  of  Congress  and 
friends  of  ICEM  welcome  John  Thomas 
to  his  new  position  and  wish  him  well  in 
his  commendable  endeavor. 


June  19,  1969 


THE  SHAME  OP  AMERICA  S  ALMOST 
NONEXISTENT  MASS  TRANSIT 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  across  ev- 
ery industrially  developed  nation  spreads 
a  modern  network  of  urban  mass  transit 
aimed  at  moving  masses  of  people  easily, 
swiftly,  and  comfortably.  Only  in  the 
United  States  is  the  exception.  In  Japan, 
there  Is  a  fully  developed,  operating  and 
profitable  railroad  passenger  service. 
The  Bullet  Trains  make  a  jest  out  of  even 


the  Penn  Central's  Metrollner.  although 

1  believe  the  latter  Is  a  fine  beglimlng. 
While  our  roadbeds  are  fallii^  into  In- 
creasingly unsafe  disrepair,  the  Japcmese 
built  new  roadbeds  and  trains.  No  grade 
crossings,  long  welded  rails,  and  com- 
puter controlled  traffic  are  their  high- 
lights. Profits  are  rolling  in  on  these  ven- 
tures. In  Montreal  and  Moscow,  marvel- 
ous subway  systems  make  mass  passen- 
ger travel  a  pleasure  instead  of  a  danger- 
ous venture. 

Several  weeks  ago  in  Paris,  I  drove  for 

2  hours  to  visit  and  inspect  a  new  concept 
In  air-cushioned  intercity  transportation 
known  as  the  aerotrain.  Riding  in  it,  I 
found  that  it  was  at  least  3  years  ahead 
of  anything  we  have  here  at  home.  The 
ride  was  smooth  and  the  experimental 
car  was  comfortable,  pleasant,  and  well 
appointed.  The  aerotrain  rode  on  a  solid 
concrete  track,  divided  in  the  center,  ap- 
proximately one  inch  above  the  track. 
Certainly  the  technology  involved  did  not 
seem  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  our  Na- 
tion. Test  models  of  the  train  had  a  speed 
of  285  miles  per  hour.  This  is  indeed  a 
concept  that  merits  attention  ahead  of 
the  SST. 

Their  metro,  or  subway,  is  just  as  great 
an  advance  over  what  we  are  suffering 
with  here  at  home.  While  in  Paris,  I  pur- 
posely visited  the  subway  on  two  sepa- 
rate occasions.  Once  at  the  hour  of  4 
p.m.,  before  the  rush  hour,  and  the  sec- 
ond time  at  6  pjn.,  during  that  nish 
hour.  Lines  were  similar  to  those  encoun- 
tered in  New  York  or  even  longer.  A 
double  line  was  required,  one  for  pur- 
chase and  one  to  give  the  ticket. 

Tickets  were  1  franc,  or  20  cents.  Even 
during  the  heavy  rush,  the  crowd  was  ex- 
tremely good  natured.  There  was  an  ef- 
fective system  of  crowd  control  so  that 
only  a  limited  number  of  people  were 
permitted  at  one  time  on  the  subway 
platform.  All  others  had  to  wait  behind 
the  gate,  even  after  they  had  obtained 
their  tickets.  Trains  arrived  at  frequent 
intervals — every    30    seconds.    Subways 
were  incredibly  clean — windows  and  all. 
Stations  were  bright,  cheery,  and  well 
decorated.  There  were  few  seats  on  each 
train,  most  of  the  space  t>eing  devoted  to 
standing  room.  Compared  to  the  New 
York    subways,    the    ride    was    silent, 
smooth,  and  swift.  Every  facility  was  well 
lit,  and  a  pleasure  to  come  in  contact 
with.  All  in  all,  this  is  a  system  far  su- 
perior to  our  own  anywhere  in  the  land. 
What  is  happening  meanwhile  back  in 
America?    Already.    American    workers 
spend  13  percent  of  their  time  commut- 
ing or  driving  to  work.  The  Secretary  of 
Transportation  states  that  this  percent- 
age could  rise  to  20  percent  in  2  or  3 
years.  The  state  of  America's  urban  mass 
transit  is  a  national  disgrace  and  sorrow. 
We  are  the  richest  nation  on  earth,  and 
we  cannot  today  travel  rapidly  with  any 
consistency  in  large  groups  within  the 
confines  of  megalopolis. 

Instead  of  bullet  trains,  we  have  traffic 
jams  of  masses  of  automobiles  which 
pollute  the  air  and  cover  our  landscape 
with  junk.  Our  cities  are  literally  chok- 
ing on  these  gasoline  guzzling  dinosaurs, 
with  all  their  attendant  evils.  Instead  of 
better  subways,  we  have  2  and  3  hour 
traffic  jams.  Instead  of  better  passenger 
trains,  we  have  more  and  larger  con- 
crete freeways  which  slash  the  intestines 


out  of  viable  neighborhoods  in  our  cities. 
Rather  than  STOL  and  VTOL  aircraft, 
we  have  plans  and  significant  govern- 
ment subsidization  of  the  SST,  which  Is 
the  ultimate  in  noise  pollution  with  its 
sonic  boom. 

We  are  going  to  turn  around  and  find, 
very  shortly  now.  that  we  have  fallen 
completely  out  of  the  race  to  make  our 
cities  livable  and  workable.  As  people 
find  it  increasingly  Intolerable  and  Im- 
possible to  function  daily,  our  cities, 
which  are  fountainheads  of  wealth  and 
population,  will  collapse.  The  rest  of  the 
Nation  will  Inexorably  collapse  with 
them.  Where  will  the  SST  be  then?  Fly- 
ing shrieking  across  the  land  from  one 
abandoned  rubble  heap  to  the  other? 
Who  wUl  fly  in  it? 

Disaster  stares  us  In  the  face  as  a 
nation  if  we  do  not  forthwith  turn  oiu- 
priorities  around.  We  do  not  require 
more  highways,  tearing  the  viability  out 
of  our  cities  and  carrying  more  masses 
of  cars  across  the  land.  We  need  a  mass 
transit  government  trust  fund  exactly 
like  the  one  highways  have  had  for 
years.  User  taxes  could  and  would  easily 
pay  for  it.  The  Department  of  Trans- 
portation is  studying  such  a  plan  now 

ad  infinitum,  ad  nauseum.  What  are  we 
waiting  for?  A  time  has  come  for  action, 
instead  of  further  study.  If  they  must 
study,  let  them  go  to  Japan,  which  lay 
in  ruins  two  decades  ago.  They  will  teach 
us  how  to  build  what  we  cannot  do  now. 
I  have  joined  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Koch)  and  73  other 
Members  of  the  House  in  sponsoring  a 
bill  which  would  accomplish  just  such 
a  purpose. 

We  can  destroy  the  world  with  our 
weaponry.  We  are  changing  the  face  of 
the  land  with  our  constructions.  We  can 
destroy  whole  populaUons,  including 
ourselves.  But  we  still  cannot  do  what 
they  did  years  ago  here  in  America,  and 
what  they  are  doing  successfully  over- 
seas— move  masses  of  people  with 
smoothness  and  rapidity  from  one  place 
to  another  on  the  ground.  Let  anyone 
who  has  been  in  a  traffic  jam  recently 
argue  with  that  statement. 


THE  SURTAX  HOAX  REVISITED 


(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  proponents 
of  the  surtax  say  it  will  lick  Inflation. 
Has  it?  Any  housewife  can  tell  you  the 
answer.  For  the  year  April  1968  to  April 
1969  during  which  the  surtax  has  been  in 
effect,  the  consumer  price  index  has 
gone  up  nearly  5'/i  percent.  In  March 
of  this  year  it  went  up  0.8  percent,  or  at 
an  annual  rate  of  almost  10  percent.  In 
April,  the  rise  was  almost  as  much,  0.64 
percent,  or  at  an  annual  rate  of  over 
7*2  percent. 

Did  the  surtax  prevent  the  continua- 
tion of  tight  money?  The  question  would 
be  funny  if  it  were  not  so  sad.  With  a 
prime  interest  rate  at  an  unheard  of, 
unprecedented,  and  Indeed  shocking  8V2 
percent,  we  reach  the  crowning  proof  of 
the  futility  of  the  surcharge  as  a  weapon 
against  tight  money.  The  homebullder 
and  the  home  buyer  are  for  all  practical 
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purposes  put  in  the  deepfreeze  for  the 
duration. 

Has  the  surtax  enabled  us  to  keep  our 
commitments  to  the  poor,  the  untrained, 
the  aged?  Are  we  solving  the  problems 
of  our  cities?  Every  day  we  see  evidence 
to  the  contrary.  Job  centers  are  bemg 
closed.  A  host  of  poverty  programs  lack 
full  funding.  The  model  cities  program 
hardly  gets  off  the  ground.  On  almost 
every  domestic  front,  the  inaction  of  the 
administration  is  getting  more  and  more 
inexcusable  every  day.  Certainly  the  sur- 
charge has  not  prevented  the  Govern- 
ment's efforts  at  solving  our  domestic 
problems  from  grinding  down  into  very 
low  gear  indeed.  And  what  did  the  advo- 
cates of  the  surUx  say  a  year  ago?  The 
surtax  would  make  it  possible  for  us  to 
win  the  battle  of  inflation.  The  surtax 
would  bring  a  halt  to  tight  money.  The 
surtax  would  enable  us  to  get  moving  in 
our  efforts  to  cure  urban  blight,  poverty. 
Inadequate  schools,   and   all   the  other 
domestic  ills  that  we  know  of  all  too  weU. 
What  has  the  surtax  accomplished?  I 
could  mention  two  statistics  that  some 
might  point  to   with   pride.   Corporate 
profits  are  at  a  record  level — at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  $96  billion  before  taxes  in 
the  first  quarter  of  this  year  compared 
to  an  annual  rate  of  $88.9  billion  In  the 
first  quarter  of   1968.  After  taxes  the 
comparable  figures  are  $53  bUlion  this 
first  quarter  of  this  year  compared  to 
$49.1  billion  the  first  quarter  of   1968. 
Our  corporations  are  indeed  doing  well. 

Second,  the  President  has  been  able  to 
point  with  pride  to  the  prospect  of  a 
balanced  budget.  But,  I  ask  you.  what 
good  Is  a  balanced  budget  when  prices 
rise  at  over  a  half  a  percent  each  month? 
What  good  is  a  balanced  budget  when  in- 
terest rates  are  so  high  that  the  home- 
builder  and  the  home  buyer  are  com- 
pletely stymied?  What  good  Is  a  balanced 
budget  when  there  are  over  2.5  million 
unemployed,  many  of  them  without  suffi- 
cient education  or  training  to  be  able  to 
get  decent  jobs  in  the  foreseeable  future? 
Clearly  the  surtax  has  proved  to  be  the 
wrong  medicine  for  the  ailments  of  our 
Nation.  Its  cost  has  simply  been  added  to 
Jhe  other  costs  most  consumers,  most 
taxpayers,  have  to  bear. 

Clearly,  a  responsible  national  policy 
must  call  for  a  far  different  tax  pro- 
gram than  has  yet  been  presented  to  the 
Congress.  Since  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has  been  holding  hearings  on 
tax  reform  from  almost  the  beginning  of 
the  91st  Congress,  we  are  more  keenly 
aware  than  ever  before  of  what  some  of 
the  loopholes  In  our  tax  structure  are. 
We  know  the  enormous  benefits  the  oil 
Industry  gets  from  the  27  V2  percent  oil 
depletion  allowance.  We  know  how  the 
multiple    siu-tax    exemptions    afforded 
corporations  are  used  as  a  tax  reducing 
device   by   many   large   businesses.   We 
know  how  high  salaried  corporation  offi- 
cials benefit  because  of  the  favorable  tax 
treatment  accorded  stock  options.  The 
unlimited  charitable  contribution  deduc- 
tion is  another  loophole  which  favors  the 
very  wealthy.  Our  treatment  of  capital 
gains  from  property  when  transferred  at 
death  from  one  person  to  another  like- 
wise provides  inordinate  benefits  to  the 
wealthy.  As  the  Ways  and  Means  hear- 
ings revealed  a  number  of  foundations 
have  abused  their  tax  exempt  status  to- 


ward ends  that  are  not  consistent  with 
the  purposes  for  which  their  tax  exempt 
status  was  provided  for  by  law. 

Clearly.  It  is  high  time  that  loopholes 
such  as  these  be  closed.  This  is  a  much 
sounder  way  of  Increasing  Federal  rev- 
enue than  is  retention  of  the  surtax. 

Finally,  as  the  Vietnamese  conflict 
continues,  month  after  month,  it  Is  more 
important  than  ever  that  we  In  the  Con- 
gress make  certain  that  businessmen  in 
this  country  do  not  profiteer.  Defense 
contracts  must  be  negotiated  with  far 
greater  care  than  appears  to  have  been 
the  case  many  times  within  recent  years. 
Defense  spending  cannot  be  done  on  a 
virtually  blank  check  basis  with  billions 
appropriated  by  the  Congress  with  ap- 
pallingly lltUe  detailed  study  and  debate. 
The  possibility  of  an  excess  profits  tax 
should  be  examined  with  care. 

No  one  denies  that  we  must  fight  infla- 
tion now.  But  it  must  be  fought  with  tools 
appropriate  for  the  task.  The  surcharge 
is  clearly  not  such  a  tool.  Let  us  be  man 
enough  to  admit  its  f  aUure.  Let  us  let  It 
die.  Then  let  us  get  on  with  the  task 
equipped  with  tools  that  are  designed  for 
the  purpose  and  that  are  fair  to  all  the 
American  people. 


ARAB   DREAMS   COLLIDE   WITH 
SOVIET  REALISM 

(Mr  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past 
few  days  the  Soviet  Union  seems  to  have 
come  to  a  growing  realization  that  Arab 
Intransigency  and  growing  extremism 
are  a  lighted  fuse  leading  to  further  Mid- 
dle Eastern  conflict  and  a  possible  world 
war  Instead  of  accepting  the  reality  of 
Israel  and  shifting  their  focus  to  internal 
development  and  meaningful  negotia- 
tions, the  Arabs  again  tnunpet  aloud  to 
the  world  the  fruits  of  their  continued 
self-delusions. 

Again  we  hear  them  drumming  up  the 
self -Induced  fury  which  made  them  think 
they  could  destroy  Israel  three  times  in 
the  past.  Once  more  they  shreik  of  armed 
might,  subscribing  increasingly  to  the 
terrorist  dictum  of  total  military  defeat 
and  physical  dismemberment  of  the  Jew- 
ist  state.  No  delusion  could  be  more  fool- 
hardy, self-defeating,  or  dangerous  to  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

The  Soviets  have  seemingly  tried  to 
defuse  the  powder  keg  they  have  so  as- 
siduously constructed  with  their  arms 
supply  policy  to  Nasser  and  his  ilk.  Mr. 
Gromyko  received  a  reply,  all  right.  It 
was  a  stinging  rebuke  to  Soviet  efforts  to 
muzzle  their  destructive  little  clients,  in- 
to whose  hands  they  have  placed  more 
and  better  weapons  than  the  Israelis  de- 
stroyed and  captured  in  1967. 

Now  the  Arabs  again  delude  themselves 
by  taking  their  own  rhetoric  seriously. 
Nothing  is  more  foolish  than  a  person 
with  an  infinite  capacity  for  self-delu- 
sion. Nothing  is  more  dangerous  than  an 
armed  fool  with  the  same  affinity  for  be- 
lieving what  is  palpably  untrue.  Never 
has  the  world  seen  such  unlimited  fool- 
hardiness  than  the  present  spectacle  of 
Nasser  and  others— prisoners  of  their 
own  bombast. 
One  element,  however,  has  been  added 


to  the  powder  magazine  through  which 
Nasser  and  his  allies  flit,  waving  torches 
and  bellowing  threats.  There  are  major 
American  and  Soviet  naval  forces  con- 
fronting one  another  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean.  Another   Middle    East   conflict 
could  bring  them  into  physical  confron- 
tation to  support  respective  foreign  pol- 
icy positions  taken  by  their  governments. 
Then,  only  a  small  incident  or  accident 
would  be  the  final  Sarajevo.  If  the  Arab 
States  would  sit  down  at  the  conference 
table  with  the  Israelis  and  enter  mto 
immediate  face-to-face  negotiations  Mrs. 
Meir  has  spoken  of.  much  might  be  re- 
solved—if the  Soviets  would  make  it  clear 
to  the  Arabs  that  under  no  conditions 
could  they  expect  major  further  Soviet 
assistance,    particularly    in    a    military 
showdown. 

If  another  war  should  come,  Israel,  of 
course,  will  turn  the  Suez  Canal  area 
into  an  Egyptian  graveyard— an  awful 
way  of  finally  convincing  Nasser  and 
his  followers  that  Israel  Is  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be.  But  to  chance  an  inter- 
national confiict  is  another  matter  en- 
tirely. I  wonder  what  the  Soviets  are 
thinking?  Is  a  world  war  worth  another 
sop  to  Arab  ego  and  defiated  mUitary 
reputations?  WUl  the  Soviets  never  learn 
and  help  us  defuse  the  powder  keg?  I 
pray  that  they  will. 


THE  HYDRA  IS  REBORN  AMONG  US 
<Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Greek 
mythology  is  at  times  a  fascinating 
study,  and  never  more  so  than  now.  Ac- 
cording to  such  legends,  one  of  the  12 
tasks  of  Hercules  was  to  end  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Hydra,  which  was  a  nine- 
headed  monster  dweUing  in  the  Lemean 
marshes  near  ArgoUs.  Each  time  one  of 
its  deadly  heads  was  cut  off.  two  others 
grew  immediately  to  replace  it.  A  gru- 
some  little  nugget  from  the  fertUe  minds 
of  the  ancient  Greeks.  Until  today. 

For  the  Hydra  has  been  reborn  in  a 
new.  far  more  deadlier  form.  Technol- 
ogy is  its  father.  Militarism  is  its  mother. 
GeopoUtics  and  the  arms  race  are  its 
grandparents.  Its  famiUes  on  both  sides 
are  the  respective  Military  Establish- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union.  We  are  providing  money  for 
its  development,  testing,  and  deployment. 
In  short,  the  Hydra  is  MIRV.  or  multiple 
intercontinental  reentry  vehicle--an 
ICBM  with  individually  targeted  mulU- 
ple  warheads.  Its  emergence  and  mutual 
deployment  means  the  end  of  all  possi- 
ble hopes  for  meaningful  international 
disarmament  or  inspection  as  we  now  un- 
derstand the  terms.  Man  thus  takes  an- 
other giant  step  toward  the  abyss  of  the 

last  world  war.  ^  ..     -     ■  * 

Both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  busUy  engaged  in  significant 
tests  of  MIRV.  and  I  suppose  the  results 
wUl  be  satisfactory.  Through  the  mist  of 
camouflage  maintained  by  the  Defense 
Establishment,  it  is  easy  to  ascertain  that 
plans  are  already  weU  advanced  for  em- 
placement of  this  system.  Of  course,  the 
Soviets  are  replying  in  kind.  Why.  then, 
is  there  such  debate? 

Once  Minuteman  and  Poseidon   are 
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fully  MIRVed.  there  will  be  from  three  to 
a  doaen  warheads  atop  each  mlaalle,  a 
multiple-pronged  streak  of  megadeath, 
polMd  to  leap  outwards  on  its  appointed 
mission.  At  present,  spy-in-the-sky  sat- 
ellites, launched  Into  Polar  orbit,  are 
capable  of  picking  out  Individual  tele- 
phone lines  on  the  ground  and  over- 
hearing individual  telephone  conversa- 
tions— almost  as  good  as  our  wiretappers 
here  at  home.  Their  growing  effective- 
ness could  conceivably  be  put  to  excellent 
use  to  attain  meaningful  international 
arms  inspection.  Each  silo  housing  every 
missile  can  be  detected,  counted,  and 
continually  observed.  MIRV  da.she8  all 
such  frantic  hopes. 

Why?  Because  no  matter  how  sophisti- 
cated or  ever-present,  no  spy  in  the  sky 
can  accurately  reveal  how  many  war- 
heads are  poised  under  each  ICBM  nose 
cone.  There  could  be  one  city-killing 
warhead — three — or  a  dozen.  Each  side 
automatically  is  placed  in  a  state  of  geo- 
pblitlcli1']eopardy  because  the  other  side 
nHght'Se  developing  a  true  first  strike 
capacity.  Such  multiple  warheads  could 
conceivably  be  targeted  at  Individual 
missile  silos,  giving  a  potential  enemy 
capacity  to  destroy  the  retaliatory  force. 

I  fear  it  is  already  too  late  to  prevent 
further  final  testing.  Appeals  along  this 
line  have  already  been  made  in  the  most 
eloquent  manner — to  no  avail. 

Where  does  this  particular  road  lead 
us?  Down  a  winding,  crooked  alley 
marked  dead  end  and  total  mutual  de- 
struction. Odd.  is  it  not?  Hercules  slew 
the  Hydra  in  Greek  mythology.  But  to- 
day, reborn,  the  Hydra  rears  its  head  of 
many  horrors,  bidding  fair  to  reverse  the 
mythical  decision  of  so  long  ago.  We 
have  truly  created  the  means  of  our  own 
final  destruction.  The  open  pit  yawns 
before  us.  Shall  we  avoid  it.  saved  by 
commonsense  or  an  Instinct  of  self  pres- 
ervation? Will  we  make  some  attempt  to 
enter  Into  meaningful  disarmament  dis- 
cussions with  the  Soviet  Union?  We 
should.  We  could.  We  must. 


FEDERAL  SUPPORT  FOR  BASIC 
SCIENCE 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House  a 
recent  report  of  the  committee  on  Fed- 
eral legislation  of  the  New  York  County 
Lawyers  Association  on  the  matter  of 
long-range  Federal  support  for  basic  sci- 
ence. The  report  follows: 
Rktobt  on  Biixs  Dxaung  With  Lonc-Rancs 
Pedkkai.  Suppoet  fob  Basic  Scixncx 

Concern  for  effective  legal  foundation  (or 
federal  encouragement  of  scientific  reaearch 
goea  far  back  In  our  history.  Propoeal*  for  a 
national  university  and  other  national  ac- 
tion for  this  purpose  were  made  by  some  of 
our  early  Presidents.'  The  principal  legal  step 
taken  to  encourage  science  was  adoption  ot 
the  federal  patent  system. 

During  the  twentieth  century.  It  has  been 
Increasingly  recognized  that  more  extensive 


'  Thomas  Jefferson,  Message  of  December  2, 
1806,  1  STATE  OP  THE  UNION  MESSAGES 
OP  THE  PRESIDENTS  87-88  (Chelsea  House 
1966):  John  Quincy  Adams,  Message  of  De- 
CMnber  6.  1826.  Id.  at  246.  248-49. 


commitments  were  necessary,  and  they  have 
been  made. 

At  the  present  time,  however,  the  scientific 
community  believes  that  a  crisis  exists  re- 
garding federal  support  for  scientific  efforts 
because  of  indeclslveness  In  our  commit- 
ments and  cutbacks  In  the  funding  of  proj- 
ects previously  undertaken. 

This  requires  a  rethinking  of  the  adequacy 
of  the  legal  foundation  for  federal  scientific 
activity. 

H  R.  35  would  authorize  appropriations  for 
granU  to  Institutions  In  this  field.  Including 
relief  from  cuts  In  funds  under  other  pro- 
grams. This  would  help  to  provide  flexibility 
to  Institutions  In  meeting  their  needs. 

In  our  view,  while  this  is  desirable,  the 
problem  Is  more  baste,  and  can  only  be  met 
by  a  legal  structure  permitting  long-term 
planning,  and  adherence  to  this  without 
altering  our  support  for  science  based  on  fre- 
quent changes  In  the  fiscal  outlook. 

Advances  In  technology  and  applied  sci- 
ence are  dependent  upon  advances  In  basic 
research  These  are  often  relatively  less  ex- 
pensive, but  find  It  more  difficult  to  secure 
the  necessary  support  because  It  takes  more 
imagination  to  visualize  the  far-reaching 
implications  Involved. 

Research  aimed  at  bringing  already  avail- 
able basic  knowledge  to  bear  for  the  solu- 
tion of  pressing  problems  Is  also  of  the 
highest  Importance. 

The  light  which  new  discoveries  can  shed 
on  basic  processes  Is  urgently  needed  to  pro- 
vide new  ways  of  dealing  with  age-old  prob- 
lems confronting  mankind.  Many  of  these 
problems  have  become  more  urgent  because 
of  growing  Interdependence. 

Today  more  than  at  any  time  in  the  past. 
Immense  challenges  are  confronUng  man- 
kind. We  now  see  ourselves  for  the  first  time 
as  travellers  together  on  a  planet  with  a 
potenUally  llmltleaa  future  and  limitless 
tasks  before  us.  To  meet  these  chaUenges. 
and  to  Involve  all  men  In  opportunities  to 
meet  them,  a  basic  comnUtment  to  ongoing 
basic  science  is  necessary.  During  the  last 
third  of  this  centtiry  the  competition  be- 
tween more  or  lees  open  and  growing  so- 
cieties and  those  under  tight  Ideological 
blinders  Is  bound  to  continue.  Indeed,  many 
Illusions  In  this  regard  were  shattered  by 
the  Czechoslovak  tragedy  of  August  1968. 
Entirely  aalde  from  considerations  of  defense, 
the  ability  of  competing  systems  to  provide 
greater  opportunities  and  creative  challenges 
win  determine  the  poUUcal  landscape  of  the 
future.  Por  this  reason  as  well,  scientific 
progress  in  Indispensable  to  hopes  for  a  fu- 
ture world  community  of  openness,  peace, 
order  and  Justice. 

The  Inadequacy  of  our  legal  structure  for 
these  purposes  Is  equally  plain. 

This  has  been  made  clear  by  the  conse- 
quences of  recent  violent  fluctuations  In  fed- 
eral  support   for   long-range   reaesrcb. 

A  unanimous  1969  report  of  a  committee 
of  the  nationally  repreaentaUve  New  York 
Academy  of  Sciences  on  "The  crisis  facing 
American  Science"  reached  the  following 
sobering  conclusions: 

"Cutbacks  are  leading  to  the  loss  of  sub- 
stanUal  Investments  already  made  .  .  .  New 
schools,  hospitals  and  research  centers  are 
not  being  fully  utUlzed,  research  that  Is  now 
reaching  a  fruitful  stage  will  have  to  be  dis- 
continued, and  experienced  research  teams 
are  being  disbanded. 

"The  future  supply  of  scientists  Is  being 
adversely  affected.  Training  programs  for 
both  sclentlflc  and  technical  personnel  are 
being  cut  back  severely. 

'The  pressing  needs  of  our  society.  In  many 
crucial  areas,  are  falling  to  get  the  sclentlflc 
attention  they  deserve." 

We  believe  that  In  addition  to  appropriate 
short-range  steps,  such  as  HJl.  35,  long- 
range  correcUves  are  needed.' 


Under  the  statutes  governing  federal  sup- 
port for  space  exploration.  It  has  been  wisely 
recogtUzed  that  decisions  far  more  than  one 
year  In  advance  are  Indispensable  to  effec- 
Uve  sclenUflc  endeavor.  42  VS.C.  I  3459  (a) 
provides:  "Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  for  the  construction  of  fa- 
cilities, or  (or  research  and  development  ac- 
tivities, shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended." 

We  recommend  that  thla  principle  be 
adopted  and  consistently  applied  to  federal 
programs  concerning  basic  science  wherever 
long-term  projects  requiring  long-term  plan- 
ning are  Involved,  without  mid-program  out- 
backs unless  based  on  defects  In  the  pro- 
gram In  question. 

This  would  strengthen  the  basic  legal 
structure  (or  effective  federal  support  for 
basic  science,  so  vital  to  the  future. 


^See  Homlg.  "I7nlted  States  Science  Pol- 
Icy:  Its  Health  and  Puture  Direction,"  163 
Science  533  (3/7,08). 


THIEU  REGIME  VIOLATES  ITS  OWN 
CONSTITUTION 

( Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  report  re- 
leased by  the  U.S.  study  team  on  poli- 
tical and  religious  standards  in  Vietnam 
of  which  our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Con- 
YZRs)  was  a  member — a  private  group 
sponsored  by  an  interrellgious  ad  hoc 
committee  who  recently  returned  from 
South  Vietnam — as  well  as  an  article  by 
Terence  Smith  in  yesterday's  New  York 
Times,  document  the  continuing  shock- 
ing and  outrageous  action  by  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  to  control  po- 
litlral  di.ssension  within  the  coimtry. 

Newspapers  are  being  shut  down  by 
the  Government  on  charges  of  distort- 
ing "the  news  in  such  a  manner  that 
would  demoralize  the  nation."  Yester- 
day, the  Saigon  Daily  News  became  the 
32d  paper  to  be  closed  in  the  last  year 
because  of  political  reasons. 

Thousands  of  people  are  being  arrested 
by  the  Thleu-Ky  regime,  many  of  whom 
have  been  detained  or  jailed  without 
charge  or  benefit  of  trial.  There  is  an 
estimate  of  at  least  20,000  non-Commu- 
nist political  prisoners.  Torture  and  phys- 
ical abuse  are  widespread,  especially  in 
the  detention  and  interrogation  centers. 
Tlie  large  majority  of  prisoners  are  held 
because  they  oppose  the  Government. 
The  Government  claims  they  are  Com- 
munists— a  label  easily  applied  to  any 
political  opponent  or  undesirable,  some- 
one inimical  to  continuing  Government 
control.  Yet  most  are  nationalists,  caught 
between  the  barricades,  whose  only  crime 
is  their  search  for  peace  in  their  country. 

One  of  the  most  well-known  cases  is 
that  of  Truong  Dinh  Dzu.  who  2  short 
years  ago  ran  in  the  South  Vietnam  na- 
tional elections  as  the  i>eace  candidate, 
polling  18  percent  of  the  vote,  second 
only  to  the  Thleu-Ky  ticket  which  re- 
ceived 35  percent.  On  May  1,  1968,  Dzu 
was  arrested  on  charges  of  urging  the 
formation  of  a  coalition  government  as 
a  stet  toward  peace.  In  August,  he  was 
sentenced  to  5  years  of  forced  labor.  And 
the  NLF,  as  he  suggested,  is  now  par- 
ticipating in  the  Paris  peace  talks,  but 
Dzu  still  remains  in  jail. 

It  Is  shocking  that  the  United  States 
Is  not  only  financing  but  supervising  the 
construction  and  improvement  of  more 
correctional    institutions    Intended     to 
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hold  these  political  prisoners— -a  system 
which  the  Saigon  government  says  is 
"Based  on  the  principles  of  humanity, 
charity,  and  equality." 

The  South  Vietnamese  Constitution 
provides : 

Any  restriction  upon  the  basic  rights  of 
the  citizens  must  be  prescribed  by  law  and 
the  Ume  and  place  within  which  such  a  re- 
striction Is  m  force  must  be  clearly  speci- 
fied In  any  event  the  essence  of  all  basic 
freedoms  cannot  be  violated.  (Emphasis 
added.) 

These  constitutional  protections  be- 
come hoUow,  empty,  meaningless  words 
under  the  Saigon  regime.  Just  2  days  ago. 
President  Thieu  proclaimed: 

Prom  now  on,  those  who  spread  rumors 
that  there  will  be  a  coalition  government  In 
this  country,  whoever  they  be.  whether  in 
the  executive  or  the  legislature.  wUl  be  se- 
verely punished  on  charges  o(  collusion  with 
the  enemy  and  demoralizing  the  army  and 
the  people.  /  wUl  punUh  them  in  the  name 
of  the  ConstitvXion.  (Emphasis  added.) 

Is  this  then  what  we  are  defending 
and  fighting  for  and  for  which  so  many 
of  our  young  men  have  died? 


SECRETARY  STANS  SUPPORTED 


(Mr.  DORN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  recent 
trips  to  Europe  and  the  Orient,  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  Stans  encountered 
some  strong  opposition  to  his  proposal 
that  the  trading  nations  of  the  world 
hold  an  international  conference  to  dis- 
cuss limitations  on  textile  imports.  This 
attitude  came  as  no  surprise  to  those 
of  us  who  have  been  working  toward  a 
solutlwi  of  this  problem  over  the  years. 
After  all,  as  the  television  commercials 
say,  they  "have  a  good  thing  going." 

Textile  imports  in  1968  were  double 
what  they  were  in  1964  and  better  than 
triple  what  they  were  10  years  ago.  Each 
month,  we  read  about  new  records  being 
set  as  a  result  of  an  overly  generous 
trade  policy  which  has  made-  the  United 
States  the  only  free  market  in  the  world 
for  all  of  the  burgeoning  production  of 
wool  and  manmade  fiber  textUes.  The  na- 
tions which  are  flooding  our  markets 
with  low-wage  imports — made  at  wages 
and  under  working  conditions  which 
would  be  illegal  in  this  coimtry — are 
showing  little  or  no  inclination  to  cut 
back  on  their  shipments  to  the  United 
States. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  confident  that 
Mr.  Stans  will  succeed  in  his  mission 
to  bring  these  countries  to  the  negotiat- 
ing table  where  a  reasonable  plan  which 
will  restore  order  to  world  textile  trade 
can  be  worked  out.  We  are  confident  he 
will  succee<l,  because  he  has  the  deter- 
mination to  do  so,  he  has  the  firm  back- 
ing of  the  President,  and  he  has  the 
support  of  the  millions  of  Americans 
who  depend  upon  the  textile  industry  for 
a  livelihood. 

Since  the  time  when  Mr.  Stans  re- 
turned from  Japan,  a  number  of  news- 
papers have  commended  him  for  the  fine 
Job  he  is  doing,  and  I  would  like  to  insert 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  few  of  the 
newspaper  editorials  which  have  come  to 
my  attention.  As  the  Greenville  News 


points  out,   the  textUe  industry  "asks 
only  for  an  even  break." 

The  editorials  referred  to  follow: 
I  Prom  the  Greenville   (S.C.)    News,  June  2. 
1969] 

Textiles    Ask    Only    for    Even    Break 

The  latest  round  of  what  Is  expected  to 
be  an  Industry-wide  series  of  wage  Increases, 
the  eighth  In  about  7  years,  should  be  a  clear 
indication  that  the  American  textile  in- 
dustry Intends  to  continue  the  battle  for 
survival  against  competition  In  which  the 
odds  favor  Its  competitors. 

An  industry  which  raises  salaries  and  wages 
when  many  aspects  of  Its  future  are  any- 
thing but  certain  Is  viable,  full  of  life  and 
capable  of  fighting  (or  quality  and  Its  share 
of  the  market  at  home  and  abroad.  It  is  an 
industry  with  alert  and  daring  leadership 
which  Is  determined  to  have  Its  share  of 
the  best  workers  and  to  attract  young  blood 
and    imaginative   executive   material. 

It  Is  quite  plain  that  the  textile  firms  op- 
erating in  this  area  are  out  to  meet  wage 
and  salary  competition  resulting  from  ex- 
panding economic  development  and  diversi- 
fication, both  of  which  the  enlightened  tex- 
tile leadership  of  our  time   has   helped   to 

^"p^rther  the  advance  booking  of  exhibits 
and  reservations  lor  visitors  to  the  first 
International  textile  machinery  show  In  Tex- 
tile HaU  this  fall  Is  Indicative  that  the  in- 
dustry Is  capable  of  originating  and  willing 
to  accept  innovations  In  products  and  pro- 
duction methods.  These  facts  combine  to  In- 
crease worker  productivity,  which  makes 
hlKher  wages  possible,  and  to  raise  quality 
and  lower  production  costs,  which  makes 
American  manufacturing  more  competitive 
m  both  the  foreign  and  domestic  markete 

The  element  of  uncertainty  In  the  Industry 
which  we  referred  to  above  Is  produced  by 
the  current  condition  of  textile  export-lm- 
Dort  trade,  which  definitely  Is  against  the 
American  Industry.  Despite  the  benefits  of 
the  one-price  system  on  cotton  and  nego- 
tiated voluntary  quotas  on  some  categories 
of  goods  effective  at  times  In  the  past,  well- 
developed  countries  like  Japan  and  the  Com- 
mon Market  nations  have  a  tremendous  com- 
petitive advantage  In  the  United  States  and 
in  the  world  market. 

In  addition,  textiles  Is  one  of  the  fields  in 
which  the  planners  of  the  American  foreign 
aid  program  have  chosen  to  assist  allies, 
former  enemies  and  under-developed  coun- 
tries alike  to  build  their  own  manufacturing 
economies.  Taxes  collected  from  American  in- 
dustry and  workers  have  financed  the  growth 
of  foreign  competition. 

These  countries  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
low  labor  costs,  unrestricted  American  im- 
ports on  categories  such  as  man-made  fibers 
and  finished  garments  and  restrictions  placed 
by  their  governments  on  Incoming  American 

goods.  ,    .._ 

This  Is  why  the  textile  Industry  of  the 
United  States  is  still  asking  for  action  which 
amounts  to  "protectionism"  as  distinguished 
from  the  long-held  American  ideal  of  "free 
trade  "  It  also  Is  why  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion through  Commerce  Secretary  Stans  and 
certain  White  House  aides  Is  trying  to  get 
voluntary  international  agreements  on  im- 
port quotas  and  why  Congress  is  threatening 
to  pass  restrictive  laws  if  the  negotiations 
fall.  ^  ^ 

It  Is  well,  however,  to  understand  Just  what 
the  American  textile  industry  Is  asking  for 
and  what  It  is  not.  In  this  light,  Its  attitude 
Is  not  as  selfish  as  It  may  appear,  what  with 
profits  running  along  at  a  fair  clip  and  with 
expansion  plans  still  In  the  works. 

The  industry  has  not  asked  for  and  neither 
the  administration  nor  Congress  is  propos- 
ing prohibitive  tariffs  on  Imports  which 
would  raise  their  price  above  or  even  up  to 
the  level  of  the  American  goods  which  cost 
more  to  make.  Nor  is  It  asking  for  a  rollback 
of  the  amount  of  foreign  goods  and  garments 
coming  into  the  United  States  each  year. 


Rather,  the  proposal  Is  a  system  of  quotas 
in  each  category  of  goods  which  would  fix  at 
a  certain  level  the  amount  that  would  be  per- 
mitted to  come  m  under  otherwise  free  trade 
conditions.  The  quotas  would  not  be  in- 
flexible; some  upward  adjustment  would  t>e 
permitted  from  one  year  to  the  next,  depend- 
ing on  domestic  and  foreign  market  condi- 
tions. 

During  the  past  few  years,  without  quotas, 
foreign  imports  have  Increased  as  much  as 
27  per  cent  In  a  single  year  and  the  balance 
of  textile  trade  deficits  has  risen  from  $766 
million  in  one  year  to  $1.1  billion  the  next. 
During  one  month  imports  were  coming  in 
at  the  rate  of  $1.5  billion  a  year. 

The  quotas  the  administration  Is  seeking 
would  be  designed  to  place  reasonable  limits 
on  Imports,  according  to  what  the  market 
can  absorb,  and  to  gain  more  nearly  equal 
treatment  for  American  exports  In  the  for- 
eign market.  The  most  important  aspect  of 
the  matter  Is  that,  with  quotas,  American 
manufacturers  would  know  how  much  for- 
eign competition  they  would  have  and  could 
plan  their  production  and  marketing  to  meet 


It. 

Given  a  few  years  of  protection  from 
grossly  underprlced  competition,  American 
management  and  workers  probably  could  im- 
prove their  production  efficiency  to  the  point 
that  they  could  compete  on  even  terms  with- 
out either  tariffs  or  quotas. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  competing  for- 
eign countries  actually  are  practicing  heavy- 
handed  protectionism  in  behalf  of  their  tex- 
tile industries  against  American  exports. 
They  don't  use  words  like  quotas  and  tariffs 
for  what  they  are  doing,  but  the  restrictions 
and  specUl  charges  applied  to  American 
goods  have  the  same  effect. 

So,  what  the  textile  industry  is  seeking 
really  Is  no  more  than  an  even  break  with 
foreign  Imports.  Surely  It  Is  entitled  to  at 
least  that.  And,  as  a  matter  of  principle  and 
fair  play  (omitting  the  element  of  gratitude 
for  help  rendered)  the  foreign  Interests  the 
United  States  has  assisted  should  be  willing 
to  compete  on  those  terms. 

Certainly,  this  country  cannot  allow  Its 
textile  industry,  which  has  a  big  role  In  the 
national  defense  strategy,  to  be  weakened, 
much  less  destroyed. 

(From  the  Lewlston   (Maine)    Sun,  May  23. 
19691 
Fairer  Deal  for  Textiles 
The  Nixon  Administration  Is  taking  a  firm 
position  on  the  problem  of  Increasing  textile 
imports  which  Imperil  not  only  the  Jobs  of 
the  American  textile  workers,  but  the  exist- 
ence of  the  industry  Itself.  While  there  will 
be   no   precipitate   action,   the   wheels   have 
been  set  In  motion  to  provide  much  needed 
relief.  The   news  Is   good  for  Lewlston   and 
Maine. 

The  new  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Maurice 
H  Stans,  disclosed  this  week  that  the  nations 
which  sell  textiles  In  the  United  States  ha\e 
been  put  on  notice  that  unless  they  show  a 
willingness  to  undertake  voluntary  limits  on 
their  shipments  within  three  months  this 
country  "may  have  to  look  for  other  soUi- 
tlons  "  That  Is  a  broad  hint  of  the  possibility 
of  quotas,  a  step  which  has  a  great  deal  cf 
support  In  Congress. 

Protectionism  is  not  the  objective  nor  de- 
sire of -the  American  textile  industry.  It  is 
willing  to  compete  and  only  wante  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  living.  But  it  cannot  con- 
tend with  the  flood  tide  of  foreign  textiles, 
made  with  far  cheaper  labor. 

No  industry  spokesman  could  have  drama- 
tized the  need  (or  action  more  effectively 
than  Secretary  Stans'  reminder  that  Imports 
exceeded  exports  last  year  by  $807  million, 
with  incoming  shipments  of  synthetics  alone 
up  54  percent.  The  United  States,  he  added. 
Is  the  only  free  market  In  the  worid  today 
for  textiles,  all  other  have  bilateral  or  unilat- 
eral restrictions  on  imports.  As  a  result,  the 
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U.S.  Industry  and  Its  a.5  million  employew 
«re  Buffering. 

The  Secretary  U  proposing  a  conference  of 
the  nations  involved  under  the  auspices  of 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
In  Geneva  next  fall.  That  means  the  Ameri- 
can textile  Industry  will  have  to  continue 
struggling  with  the  Import  problem,  but 
at  least,  there  Is  light  at  the  end  of  the  tun- 
nel. 


I  From  the  New   Bedford    (Mass.)    Standard 

Times.  May  31.  1M9| 

Japan:  Aix  Takk.  No  Onrx 

ColumnUt  Charles  Bartlett  wrote  In  The 
Standard-Times  the  other  day.  "The  Japan- 
ese pursuit  of  equal  rights  without  equal 
responsibilities  is  no  longer  reallsUc  for  a 
nation  which  has  attained  the  world's  second 
largest  gross  national  product,  a  surplus  of 
tl.3  billion  In  Its  American  trade  account, 
and  a  rosy  prospect  of  continued  economic 
expansion   in  a  democratic   framework." 

In  similar  vein.  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Stans.  speaking  In  Tokyo  recently,  pointed 
out  that  "Japan  has  grown  to  the  point 
where  It  no  longer  needs  the  protection  and 
UmltatldtU  appropriate  to  an  insecure 
wrtton."*"" 

Two  examples  will  suffice. 

Japan's  auto  Industry  is  young  and  per- 
haps vulnerable,  but  it  is  managing  to  ex- 
port more  than  100,000  cars  annually  to  the 
United  States,  while  American  autos.  along 
with  a  significant  portion  of  manufacturers 
and  consumer  goods  of  American  origin,  are 
excluded  from  Japan. 

At  the  same  time.  Japan  has  flatly  re- 
fused to  establish  voluntary  quotas  on  textile 
exports  to  the  United  States,  declining  to 
accept  the  American  position  that  our  do- 
mestic Industry  needs  protection.  In  other 
words,  what  is  sauce  for  the  goose  Is  not 
necessarily   sauce   for   the   gander. 

Additionally  Ironic  is  the  fact  that  no 
Japanese  would  lose  Jobs  as  a  result  of  the 
quota  plan  envisaged  by  the  Commerce  De- 
partment because  It  contains  no  "rollback" 
of  textile  imports  such  as  has  been  sought 
by  U.S.  textile  companies.  Instead,  the  quota 
as  propoaed  would  be  set  at  the  1968  import 
level,  which  Included  a  record  amount  of 
textiles  from  Ji^an. 

Since  few  other  countries  understand 
American  thinking,  and  particularly  the 
thinking  of  the  American  Congress.  Japan 
may  fall  to  realize  the  advantages  of  the 
voluntary  quotas  and  the  risk  in  rejecting 
some  proposal  of  this  type. 

The  last  session  of  Congress  indicated  a 
great  deal  of  rising  protectionist  sentiment  In 
the  United  States.  If  round-table  talks  do 
not  produce  a  voluntary  solution  in  textiles. 
It  Is  very  likely  that  this  session  will  pass 
legislation  aimed  not  only  at  protecting  that 
Industry,  but  curbing  Imports  in  other  areas 
as  well. 

Japan  can  afford  to  do  better  than  adhere 
to  this  inflexible  attitude  and  ought  to.  In 
the  Interests  of  the  many  areas  of  mutually 
beneficial  trade  that  are  possible  between  us. 

(From  the  Wheeling  (W.  Va.)    Intelligencer, 

May  22.  19691 
WAirmto:  Mountino  Tide  or  Textilx  Impobts 

BAaES   TILAOS    FOU.T 

Prior  to  1960,  an  Associated  Press  Wash- 
ington dispatch  reports,  this  Country's  ex- 
ports of  textiles  far  exceeded  imports.  Last 
year,  however,  the  value  of  textile  imports 
exceeded  the  value  of  exports  by  $807  mil- 
lion. Receipts  of  foreign  synthetics  alone 
were  up  S4  per  cent. 

Now  Secretary  of  Commerce  Stans  says  it 
may  become  necessary  for  the  United  States 
Government  to  Impose  textile  quotas  unless 
the  exporting  Countries  agree  to  limit  their 
shipments  to  this  Country  voluntarily. 

Undoubtedly  inflation  has  aggravated  Im- 
port competition  on  the  American  market. 
In  the  absence  of  a  reversal  of  this  trend,  un- 
fortunately nowhere  in  sight.  It  Is  futile  to 


argue  as  the  free  traders  do  that  the  way  for 
American  manufacturers  to  cope  with  the 
Import  problem  Is  to  meet  the  price.  Obvi- 
ously. If  American  producers  could  do  this 
they  wouldn't  sit  Idly  by  and  surrender  their 
home  markets  to  imports  while  their  own 
products  were  pricing  themselves  out  of  the 
export  market.  Hungry  as  they  may  be  for 
sales  they  can't  stay  In  business  and  operate 
at  a  loss. 

It  never  has  been  clear  to  this  newspaper 
why  our  manufacturers  of  competitive  goods 
should  l>e  required  to  depend  on  the  good  of- 
fices of  foreign  producers.  If  quotas  are  nec- 
essary— and  at  best  they  provide  only  tem- 
porary relief — they  should  be  imposed.  Better 
still,  why  not  return  to  the  traditional  Amer- 
ican policy^ — abandoned  In  the  first  Roosevelt 
Administration — of  equalizing  competition 
by  the  Imposition  of  appropriate  import 
duties? 

[Prom  the  Atlanta  (Oa.)  Journal.  May  23. 
19691 

TCXTILS    PaOBLEM 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Maurice  Stans  Is 
touring  Asia  and  endeavoring  to  curb  the  fiow 
of  textile  Imports  into  the  United  States.  He 
Is  making  a  clear  point  that  If  the  fiood  of 
foreign  textile  products  are  not  curtailed  vol- 
untarily, a  protectionist-minded  Congress 
may  enact  legislation  to  require  it. 

Although  his  point  was  clear.  Mr.  Stans  got 
a  negative  response  from  Japan,  South  Korea, 
Hong  Kong  and  Taiwan. 

The  point  Is  clear  enough  here. 

The  United  States  is  the  only  major  free 
market  for  textllea  in  the  world.  We  become, 
therefore,  a  target  for  every  nation  which  ex- 
ports textiles. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  a  steadily  increas- 
ing flood  of  foreign  textiles  wUl  have  an  ad- 
verse effect  on  our  own  domestic  textile 
Industry. 

Secretary  Stans  projected  a  reasonable  ap- 
proach to  the  Asian  nations.  He  would  peg 
their  textile  Imporu  at  the  1968  figures.  He 
wanted  some  assurance  that  the  Imports 
would  not  continue  upward. 

There  is  still  a  chance  of  working  out  a 
solution.  It  is  clear  that  either  an  effective 
voluntary  agreement  must  be  worked  out  or 
that  Congress  must  pass  restrictive  legisla- 
tion. 

We  cannot  permit  the  United  SUtes  to  be 
a  dumping  ground  for  foreign  textiles  to  the 
detitaMnt  of  our  own  textile  industry. 

(From   the  High  Point  Enterprise,  May  21, 

1969) 

Textile  Tioeb  Looms 

Conunerce  Secretary  Maurice  Stans  cau- 
tions a  Hong  Kong  textile  conference  that 
Uncle  Sam  can  get  tough — very  tough  in- 
deed— If  pushed  too  hard. 

The  message,  uttered  politely,  forcefully 
to  Hong  Kong  cloth  makers,  was  timely 
warning  that  the  United  SUtes.  faced  with 
the  burden  of  $350  million  worth  of  cloth 
annually  from  that  British  Crown  Colony, 
can  become  a  textile  tiger. 

Quite  understandably,  there  seems  no  en- 
thusiasm out  there  for  voluntary  quotas  on 
exports  to  the  United  States.  Same  is  true  of 
Japan.  Formosa  and  South  Korea,  where 
Stans  has  already  made  clear  American  pur- 
pose to  protect  our  textile  Industry  from  low- 
cost  labor  competition. 

By  now  It  should  be  evident  to  the  Par 
Eastern  textile  manufacturers  that  it  is  to  the 
mutual  advantage  of  their  own  businesses, 
as  well  as  ours,  that  agreement  be  reached 
on  workable  quotas  by  which  they  live  and 
let  live.  This  nation  can't  stand  Idly  by  and 
see  Its  textile  Industry,  already  beset  by 
cheap  Imports,  undercut  excessively  by  low- 
cost  Asian  fabrics  entering  their  markets. 

President  Nixon  has  made  clear  his  desire 
to  avoid  restrictive  measures  which  could.  In 
turn,  hurt  U.S.  exports.  Congress  Is  under 
strong  pressure  to  apply  sharp  import 
restrictions  If  some  workable  mutual  agree- 


ment can't  be  reached,  as  Secretary  Stans  Is 
earnestly  intent  upon  doing. 

Hong  Kong,  which  sends  41  per  cent  of 
its  textile  exports  to  this  country,  is  a  prin- 
cipal offender — it  is  a  painful  decision  for 
Hong  Kong,  but  it  is  one  that  clearly  has  to 
be  made. 


ESSAYS    WRITTEN    BY    RESIDENTS 
OP  THE  CITY  OP  HOBOKEN.  N.J. 

(Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  tliis  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  very  proud  to  insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  three  essays 
written  by  residents  of  the  city  of  Hobo- 
ken,  N.J.  The  essays  in  question  repre- 
sented the  winning  entries  in  a  contest 
conducted  by  the  local  antipoverty  orga- 
nization, Hoboken  Organization  Against 
Poverty  and  Economic  Stress — HOPES. 
I  congratulate  the  three  wirmers,  Ida 
Mead,  Richard  J.  Drexel.  and  John  Mur- 
phy, and  the  executive  director  of 
HOPES,  E.  Norman  Wilson,  Jr.,  at  whose 
suggestion  I  have  fo warded  copies  to 
President  Nixon  at  the  White  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  all  Members  of 
this  House  and  all  persons  who  read  the 
Record  will  take  a  moment  to  read  these 
essays  which,  I  think,  point  out  tt\e  ma- 
turity of  our  young  people. 

The  essays  follow: 

What  I  Woin.o  Do  as  President 

(By    Richard    John    Drexel.    eighth    grade, 

Joseph  F.  Brandt  Junior  High  School) 

There  are  many  problems  In  the  United 
States  today.  As  President  I  would  try  to 
conquer  theee  problems. 

Like  most  Americans  I  believe  one  of  our 
major  problems  Is  our  large  urban  areas.  I 
would  seek  new  laws  to  build  more  and  bet- 
ter homes  for  the  citizens.  I  would  have  all 
old  and  damaged  homes  torn  down.  They 
would  be  replaced  by  soaring  skyscrapers, 
recreation  areas,  and  parks. 

Another  problem  in  the  United  States  to 
me  is  transportation.  New  means  for  rapid 
and  safe  transportation  In  the  United  States 
must  be  develoi>ed.  At  the  same  time  I  would 
try  to  prevent  this  from  creating  a  greater 
amount  of  pollution. 

Our  nation  Is  a  rich  country  and  all 
should  be  able  to  have  opportunities  to 
share  in  the  wealth.  This  to  me  can  be  ac- 
complished by  providing  more  and  better 
Jobs. 

Our  welfare  systam  must  be  changed.  The 
Federal  government  should  have  complete 
control  of  welfare  and  no  American  should 
receive  if  he  has  the  capability  to  work. 

As  President  of  this  great  nation  I  believe 
that  all  Americans  should  be  united.  It  Is 
my  belief  that  this  can  be  done  by  simply 
accepting  one  as  a  friend  no  matter  race, 
creed,  or  color. 

I  would  always  try  to  bring  peace  to  our 
country  and  would  also  try  to  maintain 
peace  in  dignity.  Peace  today  Is  a  necessity 
and  can  only  hapi>en  to  us  by  being  strong 
and  united. 

(By    Ida   Mead.    10th   grade,   Hoboken   High 
School) 
What  I  Would  Do  as  Pbesident 
There  Is  a  never  ending  line  of  problems 
to  be  had  by  a  President,  and  for  this  reason 
the  office   of   the   Presidency   must   be.   and 
so  far  has  been,  occupied  by  capable  men 
who  knew  what  they  were  getting  themselves 
Into  when  they  promised  to  preserve,  protect, 
and  defend  The  Constitution  of  The  United 
States  of  America.  These  men  had  to  solve 
many  problems  and  did  so,  just  as  our  presi- 
dent Is  today. 
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I  feel  that  of  the"  many  problems  a  presi- 
dent has  to  overcome,  the  most  »mP«^°*  *» 
that  of  world  peace.  As  President  of  tl»e 
United  States  I  would  try  to  overcome  thU 
problem,  not  only  abroad,  but  In  our  own 
home  land.  Peace  at  home  U  so  Important. 
How  can  a  president  talk  of  helping  other 
countries  when  his  own  country  Is  unable  to 
help  Itself?  As  president  I  would  try  to  make 
the  people  realize  that  they  all  have  the  same 
rights,  and  that  they  were  all  put  on  this 
earth  equal.  No  man  Lb  better  than  another, 
one  may  have  more  than  another,  but  he  had 
to  work  to  get  It.  No  one  la  Just  given  8«ne- 
thlng  Everyone  has  to  work  for  what  he 
wants.  Of  courw,  some  people  won't  listen  to 
reason,  and  usually  these  are  the  people  who 
start  all  the  trouble.  If  all  men  would  realize 
this,    then    the    problem    would    slowly    be 

solved.  .  _.  ,,  ,,. 

After  the  problem  of  peace  seem»d  as  ii  it 
was  on  the  way  to  recovery,  I  would  use  all 
the  power  I  have  to  try  to  build  up  our  na- 
tion. I  would  build  new  homes  wherever  pos- 
sible. Slums  would  be  knocked  down  and  our 
cities  would  be  cleaned.  Water  and  air  Pol- 
lution would  be  eliminated  from  our  land. 
I  realize  all  this  takes  money,  but  the  money 
that  we  are  wasUng  getting  our  boys  killed 
In  war  could  be  saved  If  there  was  peace,  and 
used  for  these  purposes. 

Also,  as  president.  I  would  visit  the  dues 
and  suburbs  of  the  country  which  I  am 
slowly  building  up.  Not  Just  the  big  cities, 
tout  the  small,  unknown  ones  also.  I  would 
talk  with  the  people  and  get  more  Ideas  of 
what  they  want  and  I  would  try  my  best  to 
irtve  It  to  them.  I  feel  that  by  the  time  I  have 
ended  my  term  I  should  have  visited  every 
state  in  the  nation  and  talked  with  millions 
of  people,  most  of  whom  I  had  gotten  Ideas, 
out  of. 

If  I  were  ever  elected  president,  and  as 
president,  I  accomplished  the  things  I  men- 
tioned above,  I  will  feel,  when  I  leave  my 
office  and  watch  as  someone  else,  who  feels 
be  Is  capable  of  carrying  on  from  where  I 
left  off,  is  sworn  In  as  President,  that  I  have 
helped  If  only  a  lltUe,  to  ease  the  tension 
that  was  built  up  before  I  entered  my  office 
and  that  I  have  built  up  the  nation  that  in 
my  dreams  I  thought  could  never  come  true. 
And  I  will  feel  proud  knowing  that  I  have 
helped  unite  this  great  nation.  After  all,  what 
good  is  a  government  If  the  pe<^le  don't 
support  It? 


trying  to  land  on  the  moon.  I  would  like  to 
see  this  world  become  better,  because  most 
people  think  they  can  then  go  to  the  moon 
because  the  earth  Is  very  violent  I  wo^J^ 
spend  the  money  on  helping  people  to  help 
themselves  to  become  educated  and  better 
living  standards.  Also  on  scientific  research  in 
heart,  cancer  and  retardation.  The  most  im- 
portant thing  I  would  do  as  President  Is  to 
try  to  do  the  best  I  can  and  to  make  this 
world  a  little  better  place  to  live. 


WHAT  I  WotJLD  Do  IP  I  Were  President 
(By  John  Murphy.  12th  grade,  Hoboken 

High  School) 
M  I  were  President  my  chief  concern  would 
be  to  try  f<x'  a  Just  peace  In  Vietnam,  It  Is 
a  very  unpopular  war.  In  which  we  are  los- 
ing many  young  Americans.  I  would  try  to 
encoiirage  aU  United  Nations  members  to 
put  that  as  most  Important  business  at  hand 
and  work  together  for  a  Just  and  lasting 
peace  between  all  nations. 

Next  I  would  try  to  improve  our  Image 
abroad  by  advising  our  tourists  and  busi- 
ness men  who  travel  extensively  to  change 
the  picture  of  the  "Ugly  American". 

I  would  not  allow  America  to  be  so  one 
Bided  in  the  outbursts  between  the  Arabs 
and  the  Jews.  We  should  remain  neutral. 

At  home  I  would  first  remember  that  In 
the  last  election  the  vast  majority  of  voters 
showed  a  deep  desire  for  law  and  order;  I 
would  ask  lor  the  retirement  of  certain 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court,  who  have 
made  very  unpopular  decisions  against  law 
enforcement  agencies.  I  would  continue  fed- 
eral aid  to  education  but  would  cut  off  aid 
to  any  College  rioters,  found  guilty  of  violent 
protest. 

I  would  continue  most  poverty  programs 
but  would  have  the  government  carefully 
supervise  the  spending  of  Federal  Funds.  I 
would  try  to  cut  all  unnecessary  funds  and 
therefore  lower  the  high  taxes  Americans  now 
pay.  I  would  not  continue  the  exploration 
of  Space  beoause  millions  of  dollars  are  spent 


THE   AMERICAN   HUMANICS 

FOUNDATION 

(Mr  HALL  was  granted  permission  to 

extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 

RECORD     and     to     include     extraneous 

matter.)  ,  ,..-   _ 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1948  a 
erouD  of  youth  and  business  leaders,  lea 
by  H  Roe  Bartle— at  the  time,  executive 
of  the  Greater  Kansas  City  Area  Boy 
Scouts  CouncU— aware  of  the  fa<;t  that 
there  was  no  curriculum  or  organization 

designed  to  train  youn^  P«?P^«  I^^P^'hI 
fessional  youth  leadership,  decided  to  do 
something  about  it.  .      „       j  n^„ 

The  American  Humanics  Foundation 
was  created  and  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibUity  of  helping  provide  college 
preparation  for  young  people  who  were 
willing  to  enter  youth  serving  and  teach- 
ing careers. 

The  foundation  projects  a  special  cur- 
riculum in  human  relations,  leading  to 
the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  arts  or  sci- 
ence. It  supplies  the  faculty  and  under- 
writes an  accompanying  program  of  flem 
trips  and  professional  relationships.  It 
also  gives  loans  and  fund  assistance  to 
those  who  cannot  complete  their  coUege 
years  vrtthout  such  help. 

UnUke  most  foundations,  the  American 
Humanics  inundation  Is  made  possible 
by  joint  gifts  of  many  concerned  citi- 
zens rather  than  the  wealth  of  a  few. 
American  Humanics  graduates  are  now 
serving  with  distinction  as  professional 
staff  personnel  for  such  programs  as  the 
Boy  Scouts,  boys  clubs,  probation  and 
parole,  YMCA's  chUdrens  hospitals.  Girl 
Scouts,  campfire  girls,  and  others.  More 
than  500  AHP  graduates  have  taken 
their  places  as  participating  citizens  in 
communities  large  and  smaU.  aU  across 
the  Nation.  They  are  found  in  38  States, 
working  in  the  mainstreams  of  most 
community  activities,  at  least,  the 
worthwhile  ones. 

With    the    appalling    demonstrations 
being  held  on  the  campuses  of  some  of 
our   major   universities,   it   makes   one 
wonder  what  kind  of  leaders  we  are  de- 
veloping. I  am  happy  to  report  that  the 
American  Humanics  Foundation,  recog- 
nizing   that   the   leaders   of    tomorrow 
must  arise  from  the  youth  of  today,  is 
on  the  job.  leading  ttie  way  as  It  has 
for  the  past  21  years.  The  foundation 
with  its  curriculum,  faculty,  and  advis- 
ers plus  the  carefuUy  selected  students, 
are'  among  the  99  percent  who  "build  the 
Nation's  pillar  deep,  and  lift  her  to  the 
sky."  


MISS  LINDA  GAMBACH  WINS  ESSAY 
CONTEST 


<Mr.  ARENDS  was  granted  permission 
to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 


Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Illinois 
RepubUcan  State  Central  Committee 
sponsors  an  Intern  program  as  a  memo- 
rial to  our  late  President  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower. 

The  winners  of  an  essay  contest  are 
given  the  opportunity  of  working  with 
the  Illinois  RepubUcan  State  Central 
Committee  staff.  In  this  way  these 
yovmg  people,  who  are  interested  in  gov- 
ernmental affairs,  secure  an  insight  into 
the  political  party  machinery  which 
plays  such  an  important  part  in  a  free 
society  such  as  ours. 

Miss  Linda  Gambach.  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Arthur  D.  Gambach.  728  Grant 
Street,  Chenoa,  HI.,  was  one  of  these 
three  essay  winners.  She  is  20  years  of 
age,  a  graduate  of  Chenoa  High  School 
and  presently  attending  Lincoln  College 
with  political  science  as  her  major. 

We  are  all  very  proud  of  her  and  we 
have  every  reason  to  be.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  I  am  inserting  her 
prize  essay  In  the  Record.  It  merits  care- 
ful reading.  It  gives  one  an  insight  into 
the  thinking  of  our  young  people— their 
awareness  of  present-day  problems  and 
their  fal^h  in  proven  values.  The  essay 

follows.   '  "^ 

Essay  by  Miss  Gambach 
President  Nixon,  In  his  Inaugural  address 
on  January  20,  1969,  emphasized  again  and 
again  the  Idea  of  moving  the  United  States  of 
America    "forward    together"    in    unity.    As 
President  Nixon  took  office,  an  orderly  tran- 
sition of  executive  power  took  place.   The 
question  of  the  division  of  the  nation  which 
occurred  before,  during,  and  after  the  Presi- 
dential campaigns  of  both  parties  was  spoken 
to  by   the  President.   His   call   for   national 
unity  invoked  pride  In  America,  a  land  where 
through    the   orderly   transfer   of   executive 
position  we  "celebrate  the  unity  which  keeps 
us  free  "  Mr.  Nixon's  rhetoric  stirred  us  to 
remember  the  heritage  we  have  been  given, 
in  which  liberty  and  unity  were  principles 
to  die  for. 

Thus  having  stirred  Americans  emotion- 
ally   did  President  Nixon  stir  us  into  any 
physical  action?  Did  his  address  Instill  each 
of  us  with  the  motivation  to  do  his  part  lor 
the   preservation  of   freedom   and   unity   in 
America?   Moving   the   nation   "forward   to- 
gether "  involves  great  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  government  (the  President),  as  well 
as  the  individual  citizen.  The  task  of  creating 
unity  m  any  group  or  organization  Is  greav 
The  individuals  and  organizations  involved 
must  first  want  to  be  united.  Secondly,  they 
must  be  willing  to  devote  time  and  talents 
in  order  to  become  aware  and  to  be  able  to 
appreciate  what  It  Is  this  moving  "for'Tard 
together"  in  unity  actually  Involves.  Thirdly, 
the  individual  citizen  must  be  willing  to  give 
of  himself— become  involved  In  the  cause  of 
unity.   Without   a   cause,   more   meaningful 
than  man  and  hU  own  interests,  an   indi- 
vidual  is  not  really   whole.   Fourthly,   after 
involvement  comes  the  Idea  of  challenge  and 
adventure.   Once   an   individual   is   Involved 
he  becomes  aware  and  is  able  to  appreciate 
both  positive  and  negative  aspects,  and  the 
idea  of  change  begins  to  occur.  Fifthly,  when 
challenge  is  faced  motivation  occurs  and  re- 
search and  new  and  possibly  better  Ideas  are 
created. 

The  United  States  Is  torn  by  disunity. 
Every  group  in  our  society  seems  to  be  pri- 
marily interested  In  Its  own  goals.  For  ex- 
ample, todays  young  generation  Is  a  "search- 
ing" group  of  young  people.  They  are  search- 
ing for  something  more  than  materialistic 
values  and  occupational  success.  They  want 
to  be  financially  successful,  but  they  are  also 
looking  for  something  deeper,  a  real  meaning 
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tn  Ufa — a  splrltu*!  fulflllment.  Toung  people 
today  are  kxAlng  for  aomethlng  they  can 
really  get  InTolved  with— «  caiue.  The  cam- 
pus rlota  and  demonat ration*  at  Berkeley, 
Colgate.  San  Prancteco  and  even  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  are  the  results  of  student* 
looking  for  a  catise.  These  students  have 
found  a  cause,  but  they  are  restless  and  the 
cause  they  have  found  does  not  provide  them 
with  results  which  satisfy  their  need  for  a 
spiritual  satisfaction.  This  restlessness  re- 
sults In  riots,  demonstrations  and  unrest 
some  of  which  lead  to  Tiolenoe. 

The  "Black  Revolution"  Is  becoming  a 
great  concern  for  the  United  States.  Our 
union  was  almost  torn  apart  by  the  "slavery 
question"  during  the  Civil  War.  It  was.  In 
actual  fact,  divided  (though  not  technically 
according  to  President  Lincoln,  who  said  the 
South  was  never  out  of  the  Union )  between 
the  North  and  South.  Now  the  question  of 
"Black  Power"  has  risen  again  This  time  the 
Blacks  want  their  Constitutional  rights  and 
the  freedom  to  live  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States  without  fear  of  discrimination  be- 
cause of  race.  The  "Black  Movement"  has 
risen  out  of  a  sense  of  disunity  in  our  coun- 
tfy.  TWBlack  man  doesn't  feel  that  he  Is 
rAlly  a'part  of  the  United  State*.  He  Is 
alienated — a  separate  group  unto  himself. 
The  Constitution  provides  for  equality  and 
Justice  for  all.  regardless  of  race,  creei  or 
color,  but  It  seems  to  exclude  the  Black  man. 
He  Is  still  discriminated  against  In  many 
situations. 

Another  group  In  society  which  must  be 
mentioned  Is  the  politicians — the  Senators, 
Representatives.  Oovernors.  etc.  There  Is  dis- 
unity between  these  elected  officials  and  the 
citixens  they  represent  There  ts  often  no 
exchange  of  opinions  or  ideas  between  our 
elected  representatives  in  government  and 
we  the  cltlxens.  Even  the  average  citizen  at 
times  feels  alienated  from  his  country.  We 
have  lost,  at  least  for  a  time  the  sense  of 
patriotism  we  once  felt  when  the  spirit  of 
nationalism  was  high.  Men  would  willingly 
enlist  In  the  service  to  fight  and  die  for  the 
security  and  freedom  of  the  country.  The 
patriotic  spirit  of  America  seems  to  have 
changed  and  "draft  protestors"  are  not  will- 
ing to  serve  their  country.  They  protest  by 
burning  their  draft  cards. 

Not  all  disunity  Is  bad  though.  Dissent, 
competition,  individual  initiative,  etc.  often 
help  bring  about  much  needed  change.  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  goal  of  moving  "forward  to- 
gether" In  unity  Is  a  goal  which  may  be  very 
hard  to  attain.  He  must  pull  together  all  the 
dissenting  forces,  angry  Blacks,  militant  stu- 
dent leaders,  draft  card  burners,  average  citi- 
zens and  also  government  officials  Into  one 
union — the  United  States  of  America. 

The  United  States  Isn't  as  seriously  in 
danger  of  a  real  physical  division  a*  In  the 
CivU  War.  but  spiritually  the  United  State* 
is  becoming  divided. 

As  President  Nixon  remarked  In  his  in- 
augural addre**  "The  American  dream  doe* 
not  come  to  tboes  who  fall  asleep.  But  we 
are  approaching  the  limits  of  what  Oovem- 
ment  alone  can  do.  Our  greatest  need  now  is 
to  reach  beyond  government  to  enlist  the 
legions  of  the  concerned  and  the  committed. 
What  ha*  to  be  done  ha*  to  be  done  by 
Oovernment  and  people  together,  or  It  will 
not  be  done  at  all. 

"No  man  can  be  fully  free  while  his  neigh- 
bor is  not.  To  go  forward  at  all  Is  to  go  for- 
ward together  .  . .  Black  and  White  together — 
as  one  nation." 


CITIZENS  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 
FORMED  FOR  CORPORATION  FOR 
PUBLIC  BROADCASTING 

<Mr  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  (>oint  in  the  Recoko 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 


Speaker,  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting,  established  by  Congress 
under  the  Public  Broadcasting  Act  of 
1967,  is  an  independent,  nonprofit  Cor- 
poration created  to  develop  and  improve 
programing  for  educational  public  radio 
and  television  broadcasting. 

Hon.  John  W.  Macy,  Jr.,  the  distin- 
guished former  Chairman  of  the  UJ3. 
Civil  Service  Commission,  became  the 
first  President  of  the  Corporation  last 
February.  Since  that  time,  the  Corpora- 
tion has  actively  begun  to  function  In 
accordance  with  the  purposes  of  the  Pub- 
lic Broadcasting  Act. 

I  have  the  honor  to  serve  as  the  senior, 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Communications  and  Pow- 
er of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Yesterday.  Mr.  Macy, 
along  with  the  Honorable  Frank  Pace, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, appeared  before  this  subcommittee 
and  gave  a  full  complete,  informative 
report  on  the  activities  as  well  as  future 
plans  of  the  new  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting. 

As  one  member  who  had  some  doubts 
about  this  program  at  the  outset,  I  was 
impressed  in  particular  by  Mr.  Macy's 
discussion  of  the  part  to  be  played  by  the 
local  managers  of  educational  broadcast- 
ing as  well  a^  the  local  communities. 

One  of  the  steps  along  this  line  which 
has  been  taken  by  the  Corporation  has 
been  the  establishment  of  an  advisory 
board  of  national  citizen  organizations 
representing  community  interests  in  a 
variety  of  fields — conservation,  churches. 
PTA.  4-H,  and  many  others. 

The  plan  Is  that  the  Corporation  will 
provide  leadership  as  well  as  financial 
support  to  the  local  ETU's  for  programs. 
These  programs  would  be  available  for 
broadcasting  by  the  local  stations  if  they 
so  desire. 

Local  chapters  of  the  organizations 
making  up  the  national  advisory  group, 
could  use  the  broadcasting  of  the  pro- 
grams in  which  they  are  interested  as 
part  of  their  own  planned  activity  in  the 
local  community. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  national  ad- 
visory group  took  place  in  Washington 
on  May  17.  A  report  of  the  meeting  fol- 
lows: 

ElCHTZXN     NATtON&I.    CmZXNS    OSOVPS    FORM 

ADviaosT  CoMMrrrn  or  Cosposation  roa 

Public   Bioaocastinc 

Washington.  D.C,  June  17. — Eighteen  na- 
tional citizens  organizations  began  partici- 
pating today  In  what  was  characterized  as  a 
"sustained  nationwide  effort  to  involve  the 
viewer  and  the  listener  in  the  future  of  this 
great  national  resource  called  public  broad- 
casting." 

The  characterization  was  made  by  John  W. 
Macy,  Jr.,  President  of  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting,  as  he  addressed  a  lunch- 
eon here  marking  the  founding  of  CPB's  Ad- 
visory Committee  of  NaUonal  Organizations. 
The  group,  still  in  formation,  is  representa- 
tive of  a  broad  range  of  citizen  interest. 

Speclflcally.  Mr.  Macy  urged  local  citizens 
g^roups  to  gear  some  of  their  community  ac- 
tion programs  to  discussion  of  critical  na- 
tional issues  broadcast  over  public  radio  and 
television  stations.  He  said  the  ideal  would  be 
follow  up  programs  on  local  public  stations 
to  pinpoint  Issues  raised  in  national  pubUc 
affairs  presentations.  He  pledged  CPB  coop- 
eration with  local  public  stations  in  efforts 
to  "trigger  hundreds  of  local  'town  meet- 
ings'   in    communities    across    the    country. 


slmultaoeously  focusing  on  local  variation* 
of  critical  national  problem*." 

The  CPB  president  also  urged  the  organiza- 
tions to  keep  their  membership  informed  of 
upcoming  programs  of  national  interest — 
such  as  Children's  Television  Workshop's 
"Sesame  Street" —  and  pledged  that  their  ad- 
vice would  be  sought  on  the  types  of  pro- 
grams most  needed  to  meet  community 
needs.  "In  short,"  Mr.  Macy  said,  "we  want 
our  communications  to  be  of  the  two-way 
variety,  because  public  service  is  our  only 
product." 

Organizations  sending  official  representa- 
tives to  the  first  meeting  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  of  National  Organizations,  held 
at  the  Dupont  Plaaa  Hotel,  are: 

American  Association  of  University  Women. 

Consumer  Federation  of  America. 

Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

Oeneral  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People. 

National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews. 

National  Council  of  Churches. 

National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens. 

National  Congress  of  PTAs. 

National  League  of  Cities. 

National  Conference  of  Mayors. 

National  4-H  Club  Foundation. 

National  Education  Association. 

National  Wildlife  FederaUon. 

National  Audubon  Society. 

U.S.  Jaycees. 

Natiooal  CathoUc  Office  for  Radio  and 
Television. 

League  of  Women  Voters. 

Mr.  Macy  noted  that  the  final  number  of 
committee  members  would  be  kept  low  to 
allow    for    meaningful    consultation. 

The  Corporation  for  PubUc  Broadcasting, 
established  by  Congress  under  the  PubUc 
Broadcasting  Act  of  1967,  is  an  Independent, 
non-profit  corporation  created  to  help 
develop  public  radio  and  television  broad- 
casting through  program  and  station  support 
and  establishment  of  Interconnection  sys- 
tems. 

Excerpts  of  Macy's  remarks  at  Advisory 
Committee  luncheon : 

"In  this  age  of  communications,  those  of 
us  in  the  buslnes*  have  sometimes  been  ac- 
cused of  doing  all  the  communicating  and 
precious  little  of  the  listening. 

"With  the  formation  of  this  Advisory  Com- 
mittee of  National  Organizations  today,  the 
CPB  takes  the  first  step  tn  what  I  know  will 
be  a  sustained  effort  to  Involve  the  viewer 
and  the  listener  on  a  national  scale  in  the 
future  of  this  great  national  resource  called 
'public  broadcasting.' 

"The  organizations  represented  here  can 
all  be  characterized  by  their  dedication  to 
public  service.  Although  you  count  mem- 
bership in  the  millions,  the  hallmark  of  your 
public  service  is  at  the  community  level.  It 
is  there  that  you  receive  your  strength 
and  vitaUty  as  national  entitles.  Organiza- 
tion members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
have  launched  effective  programs  on  virtual- 
ly every  major  problem  facing  this  country 
today:  the  evils  of  discrimination  and  mal- 
nutrition, the  uneven  quality  of  education 
and  the  consequent  inequality  of  opportuni- 
ties for  decent  employment,  deterioration  of 
our  cities,  pollution  of  our  atmosphere  and 
despoliation  of  natural  resources,  crime  on 
the  streets  and  dishonesty  in  the  market 
place. 

"These  are  negatives.  But  your  organiza- 
tions have  approached  them  with  positive 
solutions,  each  in  your  own  way:  each  in 
accord  with  your  own  constituencies. 

"In  this  approach  to  public  service,  you 
parallel  the  pubUc  broadcasting  industry, 
and  CPB  itself.  We,  too,  work  at  the  national 
level  to  aid  individual  community  stations — 
184  television  and  nearly  400  radio — in  help- 
ing to  isolate  and  solve  local  community 
problems.  We  want  to  make  them  strong  local 
forces  for  .'■ublic  service  through  grants   to 
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help  improve  local  programming,  to  enrich 
their  staffs  and  strengthen  their  Ue*  wltH, 
and  bolster  their  support  from,  theU-  own 
community.  In  addition,  we  want  to  supply 
them  with  diversity  and  excellence  in  na- 
tional programming  so  that  they  are  better 
able  to  entertain  and  evaluate,  amuse  and 

teach.  ,„  . 

"In  all  this,  we  need  your  advice.  We  need 
the    assistance    of    your   members    in    com- 
munlUes  throughout  the  country. 
"Let  me  give  you  an  example: 
"The  Corporation  feels  that  there  are  many 
opportunities    for    local    follow-through    on 
national  public  affairs  programs.  A  program 
produced  under  a  CPB  grant  on  the  nation- 
wide air  pollution  problem  could  be  followed 
by  a  local  presentation  pinpointing  the  prob- 
lem areas  in  a  particular  city  or  state.  This 
approach  would  be  immeasurably  enhanced, 
in  my  view,  if  local  chapters  of  the  organi- 
zaUons  here  today  were  to  participate.  Per- 
haps they  would  focus  their  own  action  pro- 
grams around  such  television  and  radio  pres- 
entaUons.  triggering,  in  essence,  hundreds  of 
local  'town  meetings'  in  communities  across 
the  nation  simultaneously  focusing  on  local 
varlaUons  of  critical  national  problems. 

"One  of  the  major  areas  of  CPB  program 
support  is  the  Children's  TelevUion  Work- 
shop. Under  Initial  grants  from  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education,  the  Ford  Foundation  and  the 
Carnegie  Corporation,  CTW's  'Sesame  Street' 
next  November  will  begin  a  series  of  dally 
programs  for  the  pre-school  child  over  PTV 
stations.  CPB  Is  already  aiding  this  vital 
project  and  hopes  to  Increase  Its  aid  In  the 
years  to  come. 

"These  Imaginative  programs  represent  a 
new  concept  In  entertainment-education  for 
children.  They  will  employ  colorful  anlma- 
Uons,  and  Jingles  to  teach  the  very  young 
basic  letters  and  numbers  and  other  concepts. 
What's  more,  these  concepts  will  be  intro- 
duced into  the  hour-long  show  featuring 
puppet*  and  live  entertainers  as  commer- 
cials.' four  to  sU  of  them  each  day.  Testing 
ha*  been  going  on  now  for  several  months, 
and  all  indications  are  that  this  approach 
wUl  be  effective,  because  the  children  them- 
selves like  It  and  respond  tolt. 

"Here,  too,  your  local  organizations  should 
be  alerted  to  the  potenUal  of  these  programs 
and  others  in  other  fields  as  they  develop. 
In  meetings  to  come,  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
show  you  films  of  programs  under  production 
to  get  yoxir  reacUon,  and  hopefuUy  to  war- 
rant your  assistance  in  getting  the  word  to 
local  chapters. 

"Following  this  meeting,  we  Intend  to  write 
to  each  staUon  manager,  informing  them  of 
the  formation  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
the  national  level  and  of  our  plans  for  close 
cooperation.  I  will  strongly  suggest  that  they 
consider  establishing  sUnilar  Advisory  Com- 
mittees of  local  organizations,  giving  con- 
sideration to  chapters  of  organizations  In  our 
national  body. 

"I  hope  that  each  one  of  you  will  give 
similar  conslderaUon  to  Informing  your  state 
and  local  chapters  of  our  plans,  and  I  hope 
you  will  urge  them  to  work  with  local  sta- 
tions and  state  networks,  where  they  exist. 
in  completing  the  cycle  of  constructive  In- 
volvement between  public  broadcasters  and 
organizations  representing  thousands  of  their 
viewers  and  listeners." 


RHODESIA    CONSTITUTION,    RE- 
SPONSIBLE REPRESENTATION 


(Mr,  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
the  people  of  Rhodesia  go  to  the  polls. 
By  referendum,  they  will  accept  or  re- 
ject their  proposed  new  Constitution. 

No  matter  what  the  result,  we  can  ex- 


pect a  great  outcry  from  the  left  when 
the  voting  Is  finished. 

For  that  reason,  and  In  view  of  my  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  the  beautiful 
country  of  Rhodesia  and  with  its  distin- 
guished and  resolute  leaders,  I  call  to  the 
attention  of  our  coUeagues  some  facts 
which  they  will  not  hear  elsewhere. 

First,  the  path  taken  by  Rhodeslans 
in  severing  their  connections  with  Eng- 
land is  the  same  path  pioneered  by  our 
forefathers  two  centuries  ago.  While  our 
cherished  independence  was  bought  with 
blood,  the  Rhodeslans  have  effected  their 
new  status  without  violence  or  bloodshed. 
Second,  their  proposed  new  Constitu- 
tion is  submitted  to  the  people  in  refer- 
endum—a far  more  democratic  process 
than  that  by  which  our  cherished  Consti- 
tution was  adopted.  Remember  that  ours 
was  ratified  by  legislatures  or  conven- 
tions, not  by  the  people  directly. 

Third,  when  anguished  cries  from  the 
negrophiles  assail  our  ears,  let  us  re- 
member that  neither  the  Iroquois,  nor 
the  Choctaw,  nor  the  Cherokee  Nations 
were  seated  in  the  Continental  Congress. 
There  are  no  Indian  signatures  on  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Nor  to  the 
Constitution.  To  this  day  we  make  a  con- 
stitutional distinction  between  "Indians 
not  taxed'  and  others.  To  this  day  we 
maintain  reservations  for  the  native 
Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  coUeagues  may  do 
well  to  realize  that  in  our  own  begin- 
nings, the  uncivilized  tribes — dispos- 
sessed and  ignored  by  European  colo- 
nists who  had  buUt  a  civilization  in  their 
lands — were  far  more  civilized  than  the 
vmcivUized  tribes  similarly  dispossessed 
by  the  European  settlers  of  Rhodesia. 

Where  were  the  anguished  cries  in 
1776?  Sm-ely  someone  must  have  real- 
ized that  the  Government  being  con- 
structed in  the  newly  independent 
United  States  would  be  rulted-  by  the 
European  colonists  and  not  by  the  na- 
tive savages  who  far  outnumbered  them. 
So  it  is  today  in  Rhodesia — with  the 
exception  that  there  is  provision  in  the 
proposed  Rhodesian  Constitution  for  the 
eventual  equal  participation  of  the  black 
African  in  the  Government. 

Such  participation  by  our  Indians  our 
foimders  did  not  provide.  While  they 
realized  that  taxation  without  repre- 
sentation was  tyranny,  they  were  not 
blind  to  the  fact  that  there  is  yet  another 
side  to  the  coin.  Representation  without 
taxation  is  absolute  stupidity— leading 
inevitably  to  anarchy. 

This  we  can  see  in  our  own  land  today, 
although  most  dare  not  admit  the  ob- 
vious truth.  Only  to  the  extent  that  in- 
dividuals have  an  interest  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  an  orderly  society  should  they 
have  a  voice  in  directing  its  course. 

Our  friends  in  Rhodesia  recognize  this 
truth — as  did  our  own  forefathers  in 
their  time. 

In  order  that  our  colleagues  may 
have  ready  reference  to  the  actual  pro- 
visions of  the  proposed  new  Rhodesian 
Constitution,  I  insert  following  my  re- 
marks the  annoimcement  released  by  the 
Government  of  Rhodesia  and  the  intro- 
duction and  summary  of  the  proposed 
constitution,  along  with  a  news  story 
from  Johannesburg.  South  Africa: 


(From  Rhodesian  Commentary,  June  2,  19691 

CONSTTTUTION  SiXKS  MAINTENANCX  OP  BTABIX, 
PaOCBXSSIVX    OOVntNMENT 

The  proposed  new  Constitution  epitomized 
a  sincere  search  for  a  formula  which  would 
reconcile  radical  differences  of  race,  culture 
and  society  of  all  the  people  and  It  sought  to 
allow  development  of  conditions  under  which 
the  two  main  races  could  live  In  harmony 
without  fear  of  dominance  or  subjugation, 
said  the  Prime  Minuter,  Mr.  Ian  Smith,  in 
a  radio  and  television  speech. 

"The  very  essence  of  the  Constitution  ta 
the  maintenance  of  stable  and  progressive 
eovernment.  This  is  offered  to  you  in  large 
measure  for  as  far  ahead  as  we  can  see: 
thereafter  it  will  be  lodged  safely  in  the 
hands  of  future  generations." 

Referendum  Day  will  be  Friday,  20th  June. 

Mr    Smith  said  he  and  Mr.  Wilson,  alter 

the    Fearless    talks,    agreed    that    the    only 

point  of  difference   was   the   appeal   to  the 

Judicial  committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 

But  after  Mr.  Thomson  (the  Brltisn 
Minister  at  the  time  responsible  lor 
Rhodesia)  had  talked  with  African  leaders, 
thU  single  point  had  grown  Into  nine  non- 
negotiable  conditions. 

ALMOST    CONTEMPT 

The  new  "obstacles"  were  unacceptable  lo 
the  Rhodesian  Oovernment,  and  the  Fearless 
proposals  were  left  lying  on  the  table.  Since 
thenTMr.  Smith  said,  Britain  had  shown  no 
desire  to  explore  the  possibility  of  negotlat- 
ine  any  of  the  Fearless  terms.  ,     ,  .    ^ 

Mr  Smith  said  his  Government  s  last  two 
messages  to  the  British  Oovernment  were 
treated  "vrtth  Indifference  amounting  almost 
to  contempt."  _^  ^,__     . 

Britain  was  obsessed  with  the  question  of 
majority  rule  and  all  else  was  subservient 
The  fact  that  Rhodeslans  did  not  want  it 
and  that  It  would  be  harmful  was  Irrelevant. 

The  Oovernment  was  not  prepared  to  ac- 
cept conditions  which  the  British  conceded 
were  not  necessarily  in  Rhodesia  s  best  in- 
terests, but  which  would  help  Britain  in  her 
•ceaseless  and  vain"  effort  of  trying  to 
placate  the  Afro-Asian  extremists. 


I  From  Rhodesian  Commentary.  June  2.  19691 
AFBICANS  Can  Earn  Increasing  Part  in 

Government 
The  Introduction  to  the  White  Paper  on 
the   Proposals   lor   a   New   Constitution   lor 
Rhodesia  States: 

•The  Government  believes  the  present  Con- 
stitution Is  no  longer  acceptable  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Rhodesia  because  it  contains  a  number 
of  objectionable  features,  the  principal  ones 
being  that  it  provides  for  eventual  African 
rule  and.  Inevitably,  the  domination  of  one 
race  by  another  and  that  it  does  not  guar- 
antee that  government  will  be'  retained  m 
responsible  hands. 

••The  proposed  new  Constitution  will  en- 
sure that  government  will  be  retained  in 
responsible  hands  and  will  provide  Africans 
with  the  right  to  play  an  increasing  part  in 
government  as  they  earn  It  by  increas^ 
contributions  to  the  national  exchequer. 
Moreover,  the  new  Constitution  will  recog- 
nize the  right  of  the  African  chiefs,  as  the 
leaders  of  their  people,  to  take  part  in  the 
counsels  of  the  nation. 

"The  existing  inequality  in  the  treatment 
of  the  land  rights  of  the  races  will  be  rem- 
edied Provision  will  be  made  for  the  same 
protection  to  be  given  to  the  European  Area 
as  that  given  to  the  African  Area.  New  Bills 
governing  land  tenure,  which  will  replace  the 
Land  Apportionment  Act  (Chapter  257)  and 
the  provisions  relating  to  Tribal  Trust  Land 
in  the  present  Constitution,  will  be  intro- 
duced into  Parliament  at  the  same  time  as 
the  new  ConsUtutlon.  The  provisions  of  the 
new  Bills  which  are  designed  to  protect  and 
rights  of  Europeans  and  Africans  will  be 
entrenched  in  the  Constitution. 

"Power  will  be  vested  In  the  Legislature  to 
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d«le0kt«  to  provincial  or  regional  councils 
or  otber  bodies  certain  functions  of  govern- 
ment as  and  when  such  delegmtlon  Is  oon- 
sldered  to  be  appropclate. 

"The  nev  Declaration  of  Rights  will  not 
be  enforceable  by  the  courts.  The  rights 
enshrined  In  the  Declaration  will  be  en- 
trenebed  and  wUI  be  safeguarded  hj  the 
creation  of  a  Senate  and  the  vesting  In  It 
of  power  to  delay  legislation.  In  this  impor- 
tant funcUoQ  the  Senate  wlU  be  advised  by 
a  special  oanunltt«e. 

"As  the  Senate  will  be  entrusted  with  the 
duty  of  upholding  the  Declaration  of  Rights 
no  provision  will  be  made  for  a  Constitu- 
tional Council. 

"In  addition,  the  proposed  procedure  for 
consUtutlonal  amendments  will  ensure  that 
the  Senate  wlU  play  a  significant  part  In 
protecting  the  Constitution  and  the  rights 
conferred  by  it." 

(Prom  Rhodesia n  Commentary,  July  2,  IBM) 

Mazir  AsPMCTB  or  Pboposals  Otttlinsd 

run  1 — raovniONS  or  th«  coNsrrruTioN 

Chapter  I — Head  of  State 
Under  a  republican  form  of  government  he 
will  be.  xboeen  by  the  Executive  Council. 
WJ^atev^^orm  of  government  Is  adopted  he 
will  hold  office  for  five  yeem  and  be  eligible 
for  re-election  for  one  further  period. 

Under  a  repubUcan  government  he  will  be 
removable  only  on  a  resolution  passed  by 
two-thtrds  of  the  House  of  Assembly. 
Chapter  II — Legislature 
A  Senate  with  23  members — 10  European, 
elected  by  electoral  college  consisting  of  the 
European  members  of  the  House  of  Assembly 
from  candidates  nominated  by  European 
voters'  roll;  10  African  Chiefs,  five  each  from 
Matabeleland  and  Mashonaland:  and  3  per- 
sons of  any  race  appointed  by  the  He«ul  of 
State  taking  into  accoimt  the  requlremenu 
of  the  Senate  Legal  Committee. 

Senate  Legal  Committee:  Not  fewer  than 
three  members,  majority  being  senators  with 
legal  qualifications  Function  will  be  to  ex- 
amine legislation  and  statutory  instruments 
vla-a-vls  Declaration  of  Rights. 

House  of  Aseombly  Initially,  6«  members — 
50  Europeans  elected  by  Europeans  on  rolls 
of  voters  for  &0  constituendee:  and  18  African 
members,  eight  elected  by  Africans  in  four 
constituencies  in  Matabeleland  and  foiu'  in 
Mashonaland  and  eight  elected  by  four  tribal 
electCHui  colleges  in  each  of  the  two  areas. 

Increase  In  African  Members 
In  principle  the  ntmiber  of  African  mem- 
bers In  the  Assembly  will  be  In  the  same  pro- 
portion to  the  total  number  of  memt>ers  as 
in  the  conUibutlon  by  way  of  assessed  in- 
come tax  on  Income  of  Africans  Is  to  the 
total  contribution  by  ways  of  nsmssrig  in- 
come tax  on  income  of  Europeans  and  Afri- 
cans until  the  contribution  by  Africans 
amounts  to  one-half  of  the  total  contribu- 
tion. 

When  the  contribution  of  Africans  exceeds 
sixteen  sixty-sixths  of  the  total  contribution 
of  Europeans  and  Africans  the  following  pro- 
cedure will  ensue. 

African  members  wUl  be  increased  two  at 
a  time  being  one  additional  member  for  Mat- 
abeleland and  one  for  Mashonaland,  until 
the  number  of  African  mwnbers  is  equal  to 
the  number  of  European  members. 

The  first  increase  of  two  African  members 
will  be  allocated  to  the  African  members 
elected  by  tribal  electoral  colleges  and  the 
number  of  ooUeges  will  be  increased  accord- 
ingly. The  second  increase  of  two  African 
members  will  be  allocated  to  the  members 
elected  by  the  voters  on  the  African  rolls  and 
the  number  of  African  constituencies  will  be 
Increased  accordingly.  Subsequent  Increases 
will  be  made  In  a  similar  manner. 

Every  increase  of  two  African  members 
win  be  made  in  direct  proportion  to  the  in- 
crease in  the  contribution  of  Africans  com- 
pared with  the  toui  contribution  of  Evuo- 
peans  and  Africans  In  such  a  manner  that 
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when  the  contribution  of  Africans  amounts 
to  half  the  total  contribution  of  Buropesna 
and  Africans  at  that  time  the  number  of 
African  merabaca  win  be  equal  to  the  number 
of  European  w**™**^' 

The  Delimitation  Commission  will  be 
charged  with  the  duty  of  calculating,  from 
evidence  supplied  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Taxee.  whether  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
the  contribution  of  Africans  as  compared 
with  the  total  oontributibn  of  Europeans  and 
Africans  sulBclent  to  warrant  an  Increase  In 
the  number  of  African  members. 

In  calculating  the  contribution  of  Euro- 
peans and   of  Africans,  Income  tax  will  be 
deemed    to   Include   supertax.    Taxation    on 
companies  will  not  be  taken  into  account. 
Language  in  Parliament 
Proceedings  in  the  Assembly  will  be  con- 
ducted in  English.  Proceedings  in  the  Sen- 
ate will  be  conducted  In  Hngllsh  but,  for  the 
convenience  of  the  Chiefs  for  an  Interim  pe- 
riod, debates  may  be  in  Chlafaona  and  Stn- 
debele  as  well  as  in  Eogllsh  and  provision 
will  be  nuMie  for  the  translation  of  any  lan- 
guage used  into  the  other  two  languages. 
Legislation 
Any  BlU  may  originate  in  either  Bouse 
except  a  Money  mu  or  a  private  Bill,  which 
may  originate  only  in  the  House  of  Assembly. 
Procedure:  After  a  Bill  originating  in  one 
of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  has  been  passed 
by  that  House,  it  will  be  sent  to  the  other 
House   for  consideration.  That  other  House 
may  pass  the  Bill  with  or  without  amend- 
mant   or   may   reject   it.   provided   that   the 
Senate  will  not  be  able  to  amend  or  reject 
a  Money  BUI.  If  the  Bill  is  passed  without 
amendment,  it  will  be  presented  to  the  Head 
of  SUte  for  assent.  If  the  BlU  U  amended,  it 
will  be  returned  to  the  Hotae  in  which  it 
originated,    which    House    may    accept    or 
amend  or  reject  any  amendment  made  by 
the  other  House.   After   the  BlU   has  been 
returned  to  the  House  in  which  it  originated 
either  House  may  by  message  to  the  other 
House,   pursuant   to  a  resolution,  agree  to 
any  amendment  or  withdraw  any  amendment 
which  has  been  made  to  the  Bill. 


Delaying  Powers  of  Senate 
The  Senate  will  have  the  power  to  delay 
for  180  days  the  enactment  of  a  BiU  which 
has  originated  In  the  Assembly.  Thereafter 
the  Assembly  may  resolve  that  the  BUI  be 
presented  to  the  Head  of  SUte  for  aksent. 

Where  a  Bill  originating  in  the  Senate  has 
been  rejected  by  the  Senate  or  has  lapsed 
and  an  identical  BlU  is  Introduced  into  and 
passed  by  the  Assembly,  if  the  Senate  has 
not  passed  that  latter  BlU  within  a  period 
expiring  180  days  after  the  original  Bill  was 
Introduced  into  the  Senate  or.  If  this  period 
has  expired  within  eight  sitting  days,  the 
Assembly  may  resolve  that  the  BiU  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Head  of  State  for  assent. 

The  proposals  deal  with  the  functions  of 
the  Senate  Legal  Committee  In  regard  to 
BUls  and  to  subsidiary  leglslaUon  and  the 
summoning,  prorogaUon  and  dissolution  of 
Parliament. 

Chapter  III— The  Executive 
Executive  powers:  The  executive  govern- 
ment wUl  be  vested  in  the  Head  of  State.  He 
WlU  act  on  the  advice  of  the  Executive  Coun- 
cU  or  the  Prime  Minister  or  a  Minister  as 
the  case  may  require,  except  where  the 
Constitution  or  any  other  law  otherwise 
requires. 

The  Head  of  State  will  appoint  the  Prime 
Minuter  and  in  doing  so  will  appoint  the 
person  whom  in  his  discretion,  he  considers 
to  be  best  able  to  command  the  support  of 
the  majority  of  tlie  members  of  the  As- 
sembly. 

The  Head  of  SUte,  on  the  advice  of  the 
Prime  Minuter,  will  appoint  Mimsters  and 
Deputy  Minuters  who  and  may  be  removed 
from  office  by  the  Head  of  SUU  acting  on 
the  advice  of  the  Prime  Minuter. 

Executive  Council:  To  advUe  the  Head  of 
State.  It  WlU  consUt  of  the  Prime  Minister 


and  such  other  Mlnlsten  as  the  Head  of 
SUte,  acting  on  the  advice  of  the  Prime 
Minuter,  may  appoint. 

Chapter  IV— Judicature 
The  Judicial  authority  wU  be  vested  in  a 
High  Court  and  having  such  Jurisdiction  as 
will  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Chapter  V— Declaration  of  Rights 
The  new  Declaration  of  RlghU  wlU  foUow 
the  general  pattern  of  the  exUting  Declara- 
tion. It  will  be  in  a  form  which  Is  more 
appropriate  to  a  non-justtciable  Declaration. 
The  preamble  will  sUte  that  it  U  desirable 
to  ensure  that  every  person  enjoys  funda- 
mental rlghU  and  freedoms  but  wlU  point 
out  that  there  are  responslbiUties  and  duties 
expected  of  an  individual  who  receives  the 
protection  of  the  SUte.  The  duty  to  respect 
the  rights  and  freedoms  of  others  and  the 
public  Interest  and  to  abide  by  the  Oonstitu- 
tloa  and  the  Uw  and.  In  the  case  of  cltiaens, 
to  be  loyal  to  Rhodesia  will  be  Included. 

Right  to  life:  The  exUtlng  excepUons  to 
thU  right  will  be  extended  to  permit  the  use 
of  force  where  it  U  reasonably  lustiflable  in 
the  circumstances  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
pressing terrorism. 

Right  to  personal  Uberty :  In  order  to  ctire 
an  omission  the  exceptions  to  thU  right  will 
be  extended  to  cover  arrests  ordered  by 
sUtutory  trtbunaU,  quasi-judicial  authori- 
ties and  commissions  of  Inquiry  in  appro- 
priate circtimstances. 

Preventive  detention  and  restriction  will 
be  authorised  in  the  interesU  of  national . 
defence,  public  safety  or  pubUc  order.  An 
impartial  tribunal  will  be  established  to  re- 
view the  case  of  a  deUinee  within  a  period 
of  three  months,  if  he  so  requeeU,  and  in  any 
case  at  inurvaU  of  not  leas  than  12  months. 
An  accused  person  wiU  not  be  entitled  as 
of  right  to  be  released  on  baU  before  and 
during  hU  trial. 

The  righu  to  protection  from  slavery  and 
forced  labour  and  from  Inhuman  treatment 
WlU  be  retained  as  wlU  the  freedom  of  con- 
science. 

Protection  from  deprivation  of  property:  ■ 
The  exUUng  provisions  wUl  be  redrafted  to 
provide  that  no  person  stiall  be  deprived  of 
bia  property  unless  such  deprivation  U  au- 
thorized by  Uw.  As  at  present  compulsory 
acquisition  of  property  by  the  Government  in 
circumstances  where  no  compensation  U  pay- 
able WlU  be  restricted,  but  provision  wlU  be 
made  for  the  compulsory  acquisition  of  prop- 
erty by  the  Government  in  any  circum- 
sUnces  so  long  as  adequate  compensation  is 
paid. 

Protection  from  search  and  entry:  The 
existing  provisions  wlU  be  retained  save  that 
it  will  be  specifically  provided  that  a  law  may 
authorize  the  search  of  a  person  or  the  entry 
into  or  search  of  a  dwelUng-house  in  clrcum- 
sUnces  where  there  are  reasonable  grotuids 
for  beUevlng  that  the  entry  or  search  is  nec- 
easary  for  the  prevention  or  detection  of  a 
criminal  offence  or  for  the  lawful  arrest  of  a 
person. 

Protection  of  law:  The  exUting  provision 
will  be  retained  except  that  the  requirement 
that  a  person  shall  not  be  compelled  to  give 
evidence  at  hU  trial  will  be  omitted.  This 
requirement  U.  In  any  case,  contained  in  the 
criminal  law  and  should  be  subject  to  regula- 
tion by  ordinary  leglslaUon  to  reflect  cur- 
rent trends  In  criminal  procedure. 

Freedom  of  expression  and  of  assembly  and 
asaocUtion:  The  existing  provision  permit- 
ting laws  made  for  the  purpose  of  regulating 
telephony,  telegraphy,  posts,  wireless  broad- 
casting and  other  matters  wlU  be  extended 
to  permit  laws  for  the  regulation  of  news- 
papers and  other  publications. 

Freedom  from  discrimination :  The  existing 
provisions  will  be  revUed.  Every  person  will 
be  entitled  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights 
and  freedoms  In  the  new  Declaration  without 
unjust  discrimination  on  the  grounds  of  race, 
tribe,  political  opinion,  colour  or  creed.  Spe- 
cific provUion  WlU  be  made  permitting  laws 
relating  to  African  customary  law,  Jurisdic- 
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tion  of  tribal  courts  and  restrictions  on  the 

?!a^able  measures  during  a  period  of  pub- 

certain  rights  in  the  Declaration. 
Oath  of  Xx)yalty 

If   a   republican   form   «' /"^"^"^"^J! 
adopts  Persons  required  under  the  ConsU^ 

rrto^°b:^rh'kiTfnd"rr"^^uraUegian^^ 

C""n--.n.c«d.enf  o,  f.e  Con.««- 
lion,  etc. 

S  be  reintroduced  into  the  Senate  afUr 
HLrtod  of  180  days,  whereupon  »'  °»7^ 
*  ♦Tiv.A  Head  of  SUte  for  assent  if  It  has 
r1?eiv^  the  aSimative  votes  of  more  than 
one-htw    Of   the    toUl   membership   of    the 

^s^iallv  entrenched  provisions:  The  pro- 
ce^S^W  amend  the  ortlnary  provUlons  of 
?S  Coi^tltTtion  Will  be  followed  in  the  ewe 
o?  sS^ly  entrenched  provisions,  save  that 
a  thTBlll  does  not  receive  the  afflrmaUye 
vows  of  two-thirds  of  the  toUl  membership 

of  the  senate,  the  Bill  will  lapse. 

Provisions  specially  entrenched. 

T2o  T^e  composition  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Assembly; 

(b)  The  Judicature; 

(c)  The  official  language: 

(d)  The  Declaration  of  Rights; 

e)  The  procedure  for  amending  the  Con- 
stltution  and  the  provisions  of  the  aws  con- 
ceiving ceri:aln  provUions  of  electoral  and 
land  tenure  laws. 


propert;y  in  Rhodesia  valued  at  not  less  than 

"?S')  Has  an  income  of  not  less  than  £200 
during  each  of  the  two  years  Preceding  the 
claiin^lor  enrolment  or  owns  Unmovable 
property  in  Rhodesia  valued  at  not  less  than 
£400and,  in  addition  to  the  Income  or  prop- 
erty qualifications,  has  completed  two  years 
Secondary  education  of  a  prescribed  sUnd- 

ard. 

Variation  of  Qualifications 

The  Head  of  State,  acting  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  commission,  will  be  empow- 
«ed  to  vary  by  proclamation  from  time  to 
tmeThe  means  and  educational  quaUflca- 
tlons  for  the  African  roll  in  order  that  the 
differences  between  the  qualifications  for  the 
European  roll  and  the  qualifications  for  the 
MrlcVn  roll  are  Progressively  reduced  and 
eventuaUy  eliminated  when  the  number  or 
African  slats  equals  the  number  of  European 
seats  in  the  House  of  Assembly. 


PART   a— ELECTORAL  PROVISIONS 

Chapter  I 

rhanter  I  deals  with  appointment  and 
functlS^  Of  the  DeUmlUtion  CommUsion. 
Chopter  //— «uali/!eof:ons 

In  Chapter  11  It  Is  stated  that  the  quali- 
fications as  to  citizenship,  residence,  knowl- 
edgH  English  and  ability  to  <:omplete  the 
Dre«:ribed  application  form  lor  enrolment 
asTvoter  on  any  roll  will  remain  as  at  pres- 
ent   >^  appucant  must  be  21  years  of  age 

**''^rexlsting  grounds  for  dlsquaUflcatlon 
win  remain.  In  addition,  a  person  who  U 
resUicted  or  detained  for  more  than  six 
minths  will  be  disqualified  for  the  period 
of  hU  resttlction  or  detention  and  lor  five 
years  after  his  release. 

A  European  who  possesses  the  general 
quaUflcations  and  is  not  disqualified  will  be 
entitled  to  enrolment  as  a  voter  11  he — 

(a)  Has  an  Income  of  not  less  than  £900 
during  each  of  the  two  years  P^^edlng  the 
claim  for  enrolment  or  owns  immovable  prop- 
erty  in  Rhodesia  valued  at  not  less  than 

!C\  800 

(b)  Has  an  income  of  not  less  than  £600 
during  each  of  the  two  years  preceding  the 
claim  for  enrolment  or  owns  Immovable 
property  In  Rhodesia  valued  at  not  less  than 
£1200  and.  m  addition  to  the  lnc<mie  or 
property  qualifications,  has  completed  lour 
years-  secondary  education  of  a  prescribed 
standard. 

African  voters:  An  African  who  powesses 
the  general  qualifications  and  is  not  dis- 
qualified will  be  entitled  to  enrolment  as  a 
voter  if  he — 

(a)  Has  an  Income  not  less  than  £300 
during  eacti  of  the  two  years  preceding  the 
ciatofor   enrolment   or    owns    immovable 


Chapter  III 

Chapter  III,  dealing  with  elections  for  roll 

seate  in  the  Assembly,  says  a  European  wlU 

not  be  eligible  for  nomination  tor  a.n  Mrl- 

can   roll   seat  and   an  African   wUl   not   be 

eligible  for  nomination  for  a  European  roll 

seat. 

Chapter  IV 

Chapter    IV    deaU    with    Tribal    Electoral 
Colleges. 

Chapter  V— Members  of  the  Senate 
European  Senators 

The  procedure  lor  the  nomination  of  Euro- 
pean senators  wlU  be  similar  to  that  lor  the 
domination  of  candidates  for  election  to  tt>e 
European  seats  in  the  House  of  A«embly 
save  mat  a  candidate  wUl  have  to  be  nomi- 
nated by  not  more  than  60  or  less  than  30 
prions  enrolled  on  the  European  voters  rolL 

A  candidate  for  election  n»"st  possess  the 
qualifications  and  none  of  Uie  dUquallflca- 
Uons  lor  nomination  as  a  candidate  for  a 
European  roll  seat  in  tiie  House  of  Assembly 
save  that  he  shall — 

(a)  Be  not  less   than  40  years  of  age. 

(b)  Have  resided  in  Rhodesia  for  10  years 
during  the  15  years  Immediately  pre- 
ceding his  nomination. 

The  electoral  college  will  be  composed  of 
the  European  members  of  the  House  of  As- 
sembly   EacH  member  of  the  electoral  col- 
?IS  ^11  be  entiUed  to  one  vote  for  every 
vacant  seat  of  a  European  senator  and  may 
not   cast   more   than  one  vote  for  any  one 
candidate.  The  baUot  will  be  secret. 
Nomination  of  Chiefs 
The  Council  of  Chiefs  will  sit  as  an  elec- 
toral college  for  the  purpose  of  nominating 
and  electing  chiefs  to  the  Senate.  Candidates 
for   election   to   tiie   five   seats   reserved   for 
Matabeleland   chiefs   will   be  nominated   by 
members  of  the  CouncU  from  Matabeleland 
rnTcandtdates  for  election  to  the  five  seats 
reserved  for  Mashonaland  chiefs  will  be  nom- 
matad    by    mp-bers    of    the    CouncU    from 

*trocedurf  lor  election  will  be  as  for  Euro- 
pean  members 


pean  and  African  areas  will  determine  such 
^nsfers  and  exchanges  of  l«"f,  »?«t''^°  ^^t 
land  categories  as  may  be  desirable  to  meet 
changing  circumstances  and  of  ensuring  that 
the  permlttad  variations  in  the  area  of  the 
respective  categories  are  not  exceeded. 
Chapter  II— European  and  African  areas 
Fundamental    principles:    The    European 
Area"hall  be  deemed  to  be  an  area  in  wh  ch 
European  interesta  are  paramount  and  the 
AWcan  Area  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  area 
mwWch   African  interesta   are  paramount. 
JA.e  rtghta  of  Europeans  and  the  restrictions 
-in    Africans   in   the   European   Area   will   be 
on  a^'pr^al  basis  to  the  righta  of  Africans 
and    ««   restrictions   on   Europeans   In   the 

^So'^sltion  Of  Areas:  The  European  Area 
and  the  African  Area  will  consist  of  the  fol- 
lowing land-(a,  privately  """f^  ff«»-  '^'^ 
State  land  which  may  l««»"f,tT<'>  ,i°',tfe 
areas;  (U)  national  parks;  (lU)  wild  llle 
Rreas-  and  will  include.  In  Uie  case  of  the 
African  Area,  Tribal  Trust  Land. 

Residential  Areas:  The  responsible  Min- 
iste^  wTlT  have  the  power  to  declare  any 
area  oTland  zoned  for  residential  purposes 
W  be  a  non-raclal  residential  area  where 
Arsons  Of  either  race  may  own  and  occup> 
land  for  residential  purposes.  ^^„n,. 

Mining  Rlghta:  Any  person  n:ay  occupy 
land  m  the  Area  of  the  other  race  If  he  Is 
Ir^ted  a  right  under  tiie  mining  laws  and 
S^cupation  is  for  the  purpose  of  exercls- 

'"l^'n^Shta  acquired  by  Africans  in  re- 
snect  of  the  occupation  of  mission  land  in 
thfEuropean  Area  which  have  been  in  exist- 
ence loTmany  years  will  be  subject  to  regis- 
tration and  review  and  .^111  lapse  on  the 
death  of  the  holders. 

Chapter  III— National  Jand 
National  Land  will  vest  in  the  Head  of 
Stata  and  will  be  Inalienable  but  leasehold 
fS  for  pTrtods  not  exceeding  99  years  may 
be  eranted  to  persons  of  either  race. 
•^N^onal  Land  may  be  occupied  by  persons 
of  all  races  but  the  use  of  such  facilities 
Is  may^  provided  may  be  regulated  accord- 
ing to  the  race  of  the  user. 

Chapter  IV 
Chaotar  IV  deals  with  the  entrenchment 
of  certaTn  provisions  relating  to  land  tenure. 


PART    3_LAND    TENtniE    PROVISIONS 

Chapter  i— Classification  of  land 
All  land  wUl  be  classified  as  the  European 
Area  the  African  Area  or  National  Land  and 
thrarst  two  win  at  all  times  be  approxl- 
matelv  equal.  Various  small  "Islands  of 
^d  own^  by  persons  of  one  race  wlUiln 
th^  area  of  thJotiier  race  wUl  be  eliminated 
but  Uie  rlghte  of  preesnt  owners  will  be 
safeeuarded.  It  has  been  calculated  that  this 
adjustment  wUl  result  in  the  following  acre- 
Ss  being  allocated  to  the  three  categories 

°^aT'44^9    mUUon    acres    in    the    European 

(b)   45  2"mUllon  acres  in  the  African  Area; 

c»   6  4  million  acres  of  National  Land. 

A  boMd  of  trustees  for  each  of  the  Euro- 


IProm  the  Washington  (D.C)  Evening  Star. 
'  June  18,  19691 

RHODESIANS    LIKELY     TO    VOTE  FOR  CHARTER 

(By  John  WorraU) 

JOHANNESBURG,    SOUTH    AFRICA.-The    RhO- 

deslan  referendum  Friday  is  confidently  ex- 
nected  by  most  political  observers  to  pro- 
vide  vet  another  mumph  for  the  polices  o 
iin  smith  and  hU  ruling  Rhodeslan  Front 

^"sLme  90  000  voters-5.000  black-are  ex- 
T>e^^  to  vote  overwhelmingly  for  a  republic 
^^d  a  new  constitution  that  will  end  the 
chance  of  a  negotiated  settlement  wth  Brit- 
am  and  that  wUl  rule  out  the  PO««lb»lt>  ° 
Africans  achieving  majority  rule  by  constltu 

"  Ve't  the\Tare  straws  in  the  Rhodeslan  wind 
indicating  that  although  Smith  rnay  -n  h U 
referendum,  he  may  not  win  it  convlncingi> 
enS  to  alter  irrevocably  Rhodesia's  course 

into  the  future.  ^    „    »  ..^a  cinre 

in  the  first  place.  thU  is  the  first  time  since 
the  tinuateral  declaration  ol  independence 
ItoiT  in  November  1965  that  Rbod^ians 
have  had  the  chance  to  go  Into  a  secret  ballot 
W  say  what  they  think  about  Smltii  and  his 

^'wLy  moderates  argue  that  much  poten- 
tiaT  opposition  to  the  Rhodeslan  front  h^ 
b^n  "tlfled  in  public;  people  are  frightened 
to  say  what  tiiey  think.  In  a  secret  ballot,  the 
resulta  could  surprise. 

Secondly,  for  the  first  time  since  the  Rho 
d«^  Flint  won  a  devastating  victory  in 
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1M4.  there  U  an  orgmnlaed  oppoBltloB  Mnong 
white  rotera. 

ThU.  rkllled  round  a  tough  Cockney 
farmer.  Pat  Baahford.  may  well  miuter  a 
quarter  to  a  third  of  the  voters  to  oppose  the 
referendum. 

Thirdly,  and  poaalbly  moat  8urprUln(ly. 
Smith  la  actively  oppioaed  by  a  vehement 
vocal  right  wing  which  claims  that  hU  pro- 
posal* do  not  go  far  enough. 

Many  of  the  far-out  right  will  abstain — one 
observer  puts  the  number  as  high  as  one- 
third  of  the  voters  but  this  Is  probably 
stretching  the  point — and  a  few  will  acttially 
vote  against  the  proposals. 

All  of  which  means  that  Smith's  "jres"  vote 
could  be  reduced  to  below  50  percent  of  the 
total  voting  strength  of  90.000.  And  If  this  as- 
sessment Is  correct.  Smith  will  be  in  a 
dilemma. 

Smith  has  admitted  that  when  this  consti- 
tution Is  Implemented  It  will  end  hopes  of  a 
settlement  with  Britain,  and  Michael  Stew- 
art, Britain's  foreign  and  commonwealth  sec- 
retary, has  heavily  underlined  this.  Talks  and 
dramatic  meetings  on  British  warships  will 
be.  It  seems,  over. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  Is  the  fact  that 
tbe  v«ca>-BaaJorlty  of  white  Rhodeslans  will 
be  glad  about  this  total  rupture  of  relations. 
There  was  always  a  few  on  the  right  of  the 
Rhodealan  Front  Party  that  Smith  would 
somehow  be  persuaded  to  agree  to  a  settle- 
ment which  would  lead  to  majority  rule  one 
day. 

To  them  an  Infinity  of  sanctions.  Isola- 
tion, diplomatic  nonrecognltlon,  trarel  baas 
and  the  prospect  of  worse.  Is  better  than  a 
banding   over   of   rule   to   the    blacks. 

In  three  and  a  half  years  the  Rhodeslans 
have  become  used  to  Isolation.  They  rather 
like  It.  They  have  found  they  can  live  with  It. 
And  It  has  not  really  been  so  lonely,  with  the 
friendly  South  Africans  to  the  south  and  the 
Portuguese  to  the  east,  helping  them  with 
the  housekeeping. 

The  Smith  constitution  closes  the  door  on 
African  hopes  to  take  part  effectively  in  the 
government  of  the  country. 

The  assembly  will  have  50  white  MPs  and 
16  Africans,  eight  of  whom  will  be  elected 
by  state-employed  chiefs  and  tribal  bead- 
men,  and  eight  by  direct  African  vote.  Afri- 
cans will  have  no  Influence  over  the  election 
of  white  candidates.  The  multiracial  senate  Is 
nothing  much  more  than  a  rubber  stamp. 

The  supreme  cynicism  of  this  document 
lies  In  the  method  of  increasing  the  number 
of  African  MPs.  This  Is  related  to  African  In- 
come tax  contributions  which  at  present  run 
at  about  1  percent.  No  Increased  African 
representation  can  take  place  till  the  African 
tax  paymMits  exceed   16-66tbs  of  the  total. 

In  a  white  dominated  economy,  the 
chances  of  Africans  reaching  this  figure  thU 
century  are  nil.  To  make  sure,  however. 
Smith's  plan  win  bring  in  new  African  mem- 
bers two  by  two  until  parity  with  whites  Is 
reached.  Then  the  process  stops  dead. 

To  make  doubly  sure  the  state  can  vary 
the  means  and  quaUficatlons  for  African 
voters. 

Land  Is  being  clamped  tighter  Into  the 
mould  of  apartheid  with  approximately  half 
for  the  4.5  million  Africans  and  the  other 
half  for  215.000  whites.  Even  that  proporUon 
Is   subject   to   government   edict. 

Tet  the  black  population  is  Increasing  by 
3  5  percent  every  year  and  will  be  10  million 
in  30  years  time,  while  the  whites  may  have 
doubled  to  a  mere  400,000.  '* 


NEW  CBS  PROGRAM   ORIGINATING 
IN  NASHVILLE 

<  Mr.  PULTON  of  Tennessee  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  home  district  of  Nashville — 


Davidson  County  has  long  been  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  Nation's  leading 
recording  centers. 

Because  of  its  prominence  as  a  record- 
ing center,  a  number  of  syndicated  tele- 
vision programs  have  originated  from 
Nashville  in  recent  years,  and  only  re- 
cently it  became  a  motion  picture  center. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  report  today  that 
Nashville  is  the  originating  point  for  a 
new  television  network  program,  "Hee 
Haw."  carried  by  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System. 

Here  in  Washington,  television  re- 
viewer Mr.  Lawrence  Laurent,  of  the 
Washington  Post,  hjtd  very  kind  words  to 
say  in  behalf  of  the  new  program,  and  I 
was  particularly  pleased  to  read  In  Mr. 
Laurent's  review  that : 

The  biggest  InsplraUon  that  can  be 
credited  to  "Hee  Haw"  .  .  .  was  to  originate 
the  program  at  WLAC-TV  in  NaahvlUe, 
Tenne 


Should  this  hour-long  television  series 
prove  of  lasting  success,  and  I  am  con- 
fident it  will,  then  Nashville  can  help 
expand  our  network  television  system, 
which  is  now  bcislcally  confined  to  New 
York  and  Los  Angeles,  for  Its  major 
productions. 

For  my  fellow  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress who  may  have  overlooked  the  re- 
view by  Mr.  Laurent,  the  text  of  his  re- 
view is  submitted  at  this  time  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  .'Record  : 

"Hr  Haw"  SuMMianifK  Cot7irniT  Cousin  or 

"LauoH  IM" 

(By  Lawrence  Laurent) 

"Laugh  In"  has  a  new  country  cousin 
called  "Hee  Haw"  (CBS.  Channel  9). 

The  comparisons  between  the  two  shows 
are  endless.  But  then  this  is  television's  sea- 
son of  the  country  and  western  format  and  a 
"Hee  Haw"  under  some  title  was  inevitable. 

Those  who  favor  guitar  strununlng  and 
singing  with  a  heavy  nasal  Oavor  are  being 
favored  ail  over  the  dial.  Olen  Campbell  is 
now  an  established  superstar.  Johnny  Cash 
(ABC.  Channel  7)  is  a  summertime  bit.  Lo- 
cally. Channel  7  fills  the  6  to  6:30  p.m.  block 
Monday  through  Friday,  with  Buck  Owens. 
The  WUbum  Brothers,  and  "Billy  Walker's 
Country  Carnival."  A  half-hour  Porter  Wag- 
goner Show  is  seen  on  Saturdays  (7  p.m., 
Channel  7) . 

Channel  30  has  a  90-minute  segment  of 
country  and  western  music  on  Saturdays, 
beginning  at  5:30  pjn. 

The  biggest  inspiration  that  can  be  cred- 
ited to  'Hee  Haw  "  producers  Frank  Peppiatt 
and  John  Ayiesworth  was  to  originate  the 
program  at  WLAC-TV  In  Nashville.  Tenn. 
This  provides  ready  access  to  the  droves  of 
top  musicians  who  have  created  "the  Nash- 
ville Sound."  All  types  of  recorded  music 
now  come  from  Nashville  and  that  lovely 
city  has  escaped  its  outworn  title  as  the 
"capital  of  country  and  western  music." 

( Even  the  old  title  was  an  inept  description 
of  a  city  that  is  neither  country  nor  west- 
ern.) 

For  all  its  simple  adaptations  of  TV's  most 
popular  format.  "Hee  Haw"  isn't  a  bad  sum- 
mertime show.  No  one  apologizes  for  the 
antique  flavor  of  the  Jokes.  If  anything 
there's  pride  in  using  "The  Cornfield"  for 
rapid  fire  bucolic  gags  and  as  one  of  the 
farmer-musicians  said  loudly:  "This  show's 
got  more  corn  than  the  whole  State  of  Kan- 
sas." 

No  one  can  argue  with  the  claim. 

But  the  Jokes  come  so  fast  that  the  viewer 
has  no  time  to  reflect  and  groan.  Before  the 
viewer  can  react,  four  more  Jokes — of  vary- 
ing quality— will  have  assailed  his  ears. 

The  Rowan  Sc  Martin  of  "Hee  Haw"  are 
Buck   Owens  and   Roy  Clark.  They're  more 


musicians  than  comics,  but  there  is  an  earn- 
est eagerness  to  please  that  overcomes  the 
lack  of  polish.  In  a  quieter  time  In  our  na- 
tional history.  Owens  and  Clark  would  have 
been  called  "good  old  country  boys"  and  it 
would  have  been  a  compliment. 

For  all  the  unkind  words  that  are  uttered 
by  sophisticates  about  the  machine-tooled, 
computer-arranged  rustic  entertainment, 
this  form  remains  the  most  durable  and  the 
most  popular  in  the  United  States.  Profes- 
sional hUlblllies  no  longer  resent  the  de- 
nigrating remarks  about  their  skills.  They 
simply  g\in  their  Cadillacs  to  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  bank's  board  of  directors. 

The  charm  of  country-western  music  and 
comedy  is  in  its  simplicity.  Tens  of  millions 
enjoy  it  and  several  hundired  thousand  even 
admit  to  liking  it. 

"Hee  Haw"  is  slick,  professional  produc- 
tion with  color  animation  to  interrupt  the 
flow  of  harmless  foolishness  and  a  couple 
of  pretty  girls,  in  brief  costumes,  to  distract 
the  male  viewer. 

The  show's  only  deception  is  Its  claim  to 
having  four  writers — Jack  Bums,  Oeorge 
Tanok,  Archie  Campbell  and  Oordle  Tapp 
(who  performs  as  Cousin  Clem) .  They're  not 
really  writers  but  they  must  have  access  to 
a  file  of  country  Jokes  that  is  big  enough 
to  fill  the  Library  of  Congress. 


TRIBPTE  TO  RICHARD  BATTLE. 
CITY  HALL  CORRESPONDENT  FOR 
THE  NASHVILLE  BANNER 

(Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Mr.  Richard  Battle,  the  city  hall 
correspondent  for  the  Nashville  Banner, 
recently  was  named  recipient  of  the 
Metropolitan  Nashville  Education  As- 
sociation award  for  his  contributions 
to  education  in  Metropolitan  Nashville- 
Davidson  County,  Tenn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  Just  one  of  many, 
many  awards  which  Mr.  Battle,  through 
his  astute  observation,  precise  reporting 
and  objective  comment,  has  earned  over 
many  years  as  a  Journalist  of  known 
integrity  and  dedication. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  know  Mr, 
Battle  during  many  of  his  long  years  on 
the  Nashville  Banner,  and  there  Is 
without  doubt  no  more  conscientious 
and  deserving  Journalist  in  America  to- 
day than  Dkk  Battle. 

Mr.  Battle  has  honored  the  Nashville 
Banner  many  times  in  the  past  as  reci- 
pients of  awards  such  as  this,  and  he  is 
a  credit  to  our  community. 


COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS  OF  HON. 
JIM  WRIGHT  OF  TEXAS  AT  HART- 
WICK  COLLEGE,  ONEONTA,  N.Y., 
JUNE  8,  1969 

( Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pride  to  Include 
at  this  point  In  the  Record — and  thus 
to  make  available  for  the  perusal  of 
my  colleagues  in  Congress — the  very  elo- 
quent and  thoughtful  address  of  our  be- 
loved colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  Jim  Wright,  to  the  graduating 
class  of  Hartwick  College,  Oneonta.  N.Y., 
on  June  8. 

Jim's  remarks  are  very  sound  and  very 
relevant  to  our  times.  What  he  said  was 
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well  received  by  the  Hartwick  graduates 
and  could  profitably  be  read  and  pon- 
dered by  all  Americans. 

In  addltioa  to  delivering  the  com- 
mencement address.  Congressman 
Wright  was  also  honored  by  Hartwick 
by  being  presented  with  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  laws  in  recognition  of 
his  outstanding  public  service  through 
14  years  in  this  House,  and  for  his  bril- 
liant leadership  in  the  fight  for  better 
highways  and  tar  the  maintenance  of 
fresh  and  pure  water  supplies  across  our 
land. 

The  address  follows: 
TowAao  A  VttvfWMBAi.  AaiBTOcaACT:  How  Far 

We've  Coux,  awd  Yrr  To  Go 
(Commencement    address    by    Congressman 

Jiii   WaiOHT.   Hartwick   College,   Oneonta, 

N.Y.,  Junes,  1969) 

In  the  age  group  of  today's  graduating 
class,  one  out  of  five  Americans  will  finish 
four  years  of  college.  Members  of  this  class 
are  among  the  fortunate  20  per  cent. 

What  does  that  statistic  say  to  you?  How 
do  you  react  to  It? 

Are  you  Incllaed,  for  example,  to  say: 
"How  great!  What  a  magnificent  country  this 
is  that  so  larg^e  a  number  can  finish  college 
In  America  today  I"? 

Or  do  you  find  yourself  saying:  "Just  20 
per  cent?  How  sad!  That  means  80  per  cent 
don't  make  It  this  farl  What  a  shame  that, 
in  so  rich  a  nation,  we  haven't  been  able 
to  do  better  than  this."? 

Or  is  your  reaction  more  personal?  Would 
you  Instinctively  think:  "How  lucky  to  be 
one  of  this  fortunate  number!"? 

Any  of  the  three  could  be  correct.  In  fact, 
all  three  sununations  are  correct.  It  depends 
entirely  upon  your  perspective. 

Any  statistic.  In  order  to  have  meaning, 
must  be  seen  in  relation  to  other  statistics. 
It  has  to  be  compared  with  something. 

It  is  perfectly  natural,  therefore,  for  mem- 
bers of  my  generation  to  point  with  pride  at 
social  phenomena  which  the  present  col- 
lege generation  may  view  as  alarmingly  in- 
adequate. 

As  a  point  of  reference,  for  76  per  cent  of 
an  age  group  to  finish  twelve  years  of  pub- 
lic schooling  and  for  20  percent  to  progress 
through  four  years  of  college — as  is  the  case 
In  America  this  year — Is  a  far  better  record 
than  any  nation  has  ever  achieved  in  the 
history  of  hximankind.  For  tts.  It  represents 
a  rapid  gain. 

Exactly  one  generation  ago,  when  Con- 
gressman Sam  Stratton  and  I  were  approxi- 
mately your  age,  the  percentage  of  our  con- 
temporaries who  completed  work  for  a  bach- 
elor's degree  was  only  about  one-fourth  the 
percentage  that  do  so  today.  And  so,  In  the 
swelling  ranks  of  academla,  we  see  measura- 
ble and  heartening  progress. 

It  Is  natural,  too,  that  those  who've  lived 
most  of  their  lives  in  other  countries,  com- 
paring our  record  with  theirs,  often  regard 
America  as  the  promised  land.  They  can  be 
extremely  Impatient  with  our  Impatience 
with  ourselves. 

Throughout  the  world  as  a  whole,  the  pro- 
portion of  college  graduates  in  the  ascending 
generation  Is  not  one  in  five  as  it  is  here  but 
more  like  one  la  250.  And  In  some  countries 
of  Asia,  Africa  and  LAtUi  America  It  stUl  is 
less  than  one  In  1,000. 

But  It  is  equally  natural  for  American 
youth,  lacking  any  such  basts  for  personal 
comparison,  to  compare  existing  conditions 
with  the  ideal  and  find  them  wholly  unac- 
ceptable. 

The  older  generation  thinks  of  bow  far 
we've  come.  The  younger  thinks  of  bow  far 
we  have  yet  to  go. 

Much  has  been  said  about  a  cotnmunlca- 
tlons  gap  between  the  age  groups.  I  think  the 
heart  at  the  matter  is  expressed  In  a  line 
from  a  play,  The  Angry  Young  Men.  A  girl  In 
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tears  Is  trying  to  explain  to  her  father,  a 
comfortable  member  of  the  British  "estab- 
lishment," why  there  is  so  little  understand- 
iug  between  him  and  her  mUitant.  impatient 
young  husband. 

"Don't  you  see.  tAtber,"  she  pleads,  "you 
are  both  angry.  You  are  angry  because  the 
world  Is  changing  so  fast.  And  he  Is  angry 
because  the  world  Is  changing  so  slowly." 

The  nation's  educational  attainments  offer 
only  one,  but  one  very  good,  gage  to  measure 
how  far  and  how  fast  we  have  progressed 
toward  the  goal  of  which  our  fathers 
dreamed. 

Thomas  Jefferson  believed  that  universal 
enlightenment  was  the  indispensable  key  to 
solving  social  ills.  In  1816,  he  wrote: 

"Elnlighten  the  people  generally,  and  tyr- 
anny and  oppressions  of  body  and  mind  wiU 
vanish  like  evil  spirits  at  the  dawn  of  day." 

To  measuie  how  far  we  have  come  as  a 
people,  it  Is  necessary  to  understand  where 
we  set  out  to  go.  In  one  Important  respect, 
our  goal  was  different  from  that  of  any  other 
major  culture.  We  sought  neither  to  destroy 
the  arlstrocracy  nor  to  perpetuate  it  as  an 
exclusive  rilling  class.  We  sought  instead  to 
universalize  it. 

Unlike  the  French  and  Russian  Revolu- 
tions which  strove  to  bring  down  the  nobil- 
ity and  Install  a  dictatorship  of  the  prole- 
tariat, the  American  Revolution — and  It  is 
still  In  progress — set  out  to  expand  the  priv- 
ileged class  until  it  shared  its  benefits  with 
the  humblest  citizen  of  the  land. 

Ours  was  to  be  an  aristocracy  with  a  dif- 
ference. Not  an  aristocracy  to  which  some  are 
bom  and  others  forever  denied,  but  one  to 
which  all  could  aspire  and  which  most  could 
attain. 

Our  aim  was  not  a  snobbish  aristocracy 
which  derives  Its  pleasure  from  excluslveness, 
but  one  which  constantly  seeks  to  enlarge 
its  membership.  Not  an  aristocracy  of  spe- 
cial privilege,  but  on«  of  universal  privilege 
whose  members  qualify  by  self-preparation 
and  by  assuming  the  responsibilities  which 
go  with  privilege. 

Let's  see  just  how  far  we  have  come.  In 
recent  years,  toward  ttiat  goal.  Today's  grad- 
uates, and  those  of  your  generation,  may  feel 
that  oiu-  progress  toward  a  universal  aristoc- 
racy has  been  too  slow.  It  would  be  normal 
for  you  to  think  this  way. 

Look  back  with  me  for  one  generation.  In 
1946,  a  politically  active  group  of  college  age 
youth  In  my  state  adopted  a  series  of  reso- 
lutions which  set  teeth  on  edge,  shocked  the 
satisfied,  alarmed  the  complacent,  and 
frightened  the  staid  and  stxiffy  almost  out  of 
their  senses.  And  what  did  those  resolutions 
advocate?  Let  me  tell  you  the  most  terrifying 
ones:  ^ 

Federal  aid  to  education; 
Medical  care  for  the  elderly; 
A  full  employment  act; 
A  fair  employment  practices  jict; 
An  antl-lynching  law; 
And  abolition  of  the  poll  tax! 
In  1946,  all  of  these  were  "radical"  ideas. 
Today  every  single  one  of  them  has  become 
the  law  of  the  land,  and  nobody  thinks  of 
them    as    "radical"    or    frightening. 

There  is  a  danger,  I  know.  In  one  of  my 
generation  suggesting  to  those  of  yours  that 
you  should  take  pride  In  the  accomplish- 
ments already  achieved.  The  danger  is  that 
we  both  may  fall  prey  to  self-satisfaction 
and,  looking  to  the  glories  of  the  past,  lose 
sight  of  the  needs  of  the  present  and  the 
promise  of  the  future. 

But,  at  the  risk  of  sounding  like  the  Squire 
of  Squaresville,  let  me  ask  you  to  consider 
only  the  past  eight  years — the  years  since 
the  members  of  this  graduating  class  were 
preparing  to  enter  high  school.  There  Is 
abundant  Justification  for  pride! 

Since  February  of  1961  we  have  witnessed 
100  months  of  continuous  economic  expan- 
sion— the  longest  period  of  unmterrupted 
economic  growth,  unbroken  by  a  major  re- 


cessionary ripple,  in  the  entire  history  of 
this  or  any  other   nation! 
That  isn't  bad. 

In  these  few  short  years,  our  Gross  Na- 
tional Product  has  grown  by  better  than  50 
per  cent — an  all-time  record  for  a  period  of 
such  short  duration! 

Average  family  income  has  increased  by 
56  per  cent  and — even  considering  the  in- 
crease in  the  General  I>rice  Index — the  actual 
buying  power  of  the  average  American  fam- 
ily, after  taxes,  is  up  approximately  30  per- 
cent from  1961. 

We  have  created  the  climate  for  a  vibrant 
private  economy  in  which  business  profits 
are  up  57  per  cent  and  individual  savings 
have  increased  by  almost  70  percent. 

The  economy  has  generated  more  than  12 
million  new  and  additional  Jobs.  There  are 
more  than  75  million  people  gainfully  em- 
ployed in  the  United  States,  and  unemploy- 
ment— as  a  percentage  of  the  population — Is 
at  an  all-time  low! 

The  last  two  Congresses  have  authorized 
more  money  for  education,  for  health,  and 
for  air  and  water  pollution  control  than  all 
the  Congresses  in  previous  history  combined. 
And  more  has  been  done  in  the  past  four 
years — since  this  graduating  class  began 
college — to  eradicate  the  evils  of  poverty 
than  has  been  accomplished  In  any  like 
period  by  any  nation  in  history. 

We  still  have  a  long  way  to  go  before  the 
dream  of  equal  opportunity  for  all  is  a 
reality.  We  have  been  slow  to^jnake  the 
dream  come  true  for  some  of  our  racial 
minorities.  But  think  of  how  far  we  have 
come  in  just  the  last  decade — farther  than 
in  all  the  Century  since  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation !  Ten  years  ago  only  91  per  cent 
of  the  young  nonwhlte  Mnesicans  finished 
high  school.  This  year  It  will  be  62  per  cent — 
exactly  twice  as  many.  Ten  years  ago  only 
4.5  per  cent  of  their  number  finished  four 
years  of  college,  and  today  it  is  better  than 
10  per  cent  .  .  .  more  than  twice  as  good. 
No  nation,  no  civilization,  no  organised 
society  has  ever  achieved  such  remarkable 
gains  In  so  short  a  period  of  time! 

I  mention  these  things  not  in  an  effort  to 
make  you  satisfied.  You  should  not  be  satis- 
fied. If  your  generation  were  wholly  satis- 
fled  with  the  progress  our  society  has 
achieved,  you  would  have  little  to  give. 

There  are  three  basic  Ingredients  which  the 
young — In  every  succeeding  era^hiust  sup- 
ply for  society.  These  Ingredients  are  idealism, 
innovation,  and  Impatience.  Even  the  lat- 
ter— when  not  carried  to  a  ridiculous  ex- 
treme— can  be  a  virtue,  as  hard  as  it  is  for 
some  middle-aged  Americans  to  recognize 
this  fact.  ImpaUence  with  the  soluble  evlU 
of  the  age  has  forever  been  the  spark  which 
has  fired  the  engine  of  Democracy. 

My  purpose  is  dwelling  as  I  did  upon  the 
gains  we  have  so  recently  achieved  is  simply 
to  demonstrate  that  the  system,  is  workirvg — 
not  perfectly,  to  be  sure,  but  far  better 
than  any  other  system  civilized  man  has  ever 
devised. 

What  our  system  boils  down  to  is  this: 
Everybody  has  the  right  to  have  his  say: 
Nobody  has  the  right  to  get  his  uay.  What 
too  many  people  really  mean  when  they  say 
"the  system  isn't  working "  is  that  they  are 
not  getting  their  way.  The  system  exists  to 
guarantee  that  everybody  may  have  a  lotce. 
It  provides  a  forum  in  which  that  voice  may 
be  heard.  It  does  not  guarantee  that  any  par- 
ticular voice  will  be  heeded. 

Nobody  has  the  right  to  go  outside  the 
lawful  processes,  to  take  the  law  into  his  own 
hands  Jxist  to  get  attention  or  Just  to  get 
his  way.  Whoever  does  this  behaves  In  a  very 
Juvenile  manner.  Whatever  his  chronological 
age.  he  is  too  immature  for  a  college  degree. 
And,  however  Impressive  his  academic  attain- 
ment, he  is  too  immature  for  a  major  role 
in  society. 

If  we  are  crossing  the  ocean  together  in  a 
ship,  and  some  are  dissatisfied  with  the  speed 
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under  which  we  are  moTlng.  they  cerUlnly 
do  not  bMten  progreaa  by  setting  lire  to  the 
boat  I 

Indeed,  youth  should  be  dlsMtlsfled  with 
the  progreM  aodety  haa  attained  Aa  good  aa 
our  record  la.  it  is  not  good  enough. 

The  unflniahed  business  of  our  age  calla 
for  the  beat  that  your  Imagination,  your 
learning  and  your  statesmanship  can  offer. 

The  times  challenge  us  to  make  our  cities 
not  only  hablUble  but  happy.  The  teeming 
squalor  of  the  ghettoe  will  give  way  when  we 
think  not  only  of  face-lifting  but  of  home 
building. 

It  la  not  good  enough  merely  to  replace 
exutlng  slums  with  glistening  high-rise 
apartments  whose  rents  are  totally  beyond 
the  capacity  of  the  slum  dweller. 

It  Isn't  good  enough  merely  to  compensate 
the  unemployed  with  begrudging  monthly 
paymenu  when  government  and  Industry 
together  have  the  capacity  to  train  the  un- 
employed  to  the  skills  that  have  value  in 
the  market  place. 

It  lant  enough  that  we  have  the  busiest 
factories  and  the  moat  automobiles  of  any 
nation  in  the  history  of  mankind.  We  also 
should,  tea ve  the  cleanest  air  and  the  purest 
water  |q^  be  first  In  the  quality  as  well  aa 
in  the  quantity  of  things  our  society 
produces.  ' 

It  Isnt  enough  to  be  the  envy  of  the  world 
More  important  that  we  should  be  the  In- 
spiration of  the  world. 

We  can  better  boast  when  an  atmosphere 
of  public  civility  replaces  the  angry  fanati- 
cism that  stalks  some  parts  of  oiu'  land  when 
our  love  of  liberty  is  matched  by  our  respect 
for  law.  and  when  all  the  streets  are  safe  for 
women  and  children  to  walk  wlthoqt  fear 

Each  of  these  Is  a  challenge  which  can  be 
conquered.  But  they  will  not  be  conquered 
without  your  help— without  your  Idealism 
your  Innovations,  and  your  intelligently  di- 
rected Impatience. 

My  generation  also  had  lu  -bags"  and  its 
•hang-ups.  •  When  Sam  Stratton  and  I  were 
in  college,  the  twin  evlU  of  the  time  were 
fascism  and  depression.  If  you  properly  ac 
cuse  us  of  materialism"  and  consider  those 
of  my  generation  too  preoccupied  with  flnan- 
clal  security,  Just  remember  that  there  was 
for  us  a  burning  Idealism  m  the  dream  to 
broaden  the  base  of  Americas  aristocracy  so 
that  the  average  tamily  need  not  know  the 
pangs  of  economic  want. 
Perhaps  I  can  understand  at  least  a  part 

SLr  .n«^^f***°*5'"'*  '°  y°"'  generation. 
Our  institutions  have  become  increasingly 
impersonal  and  people  are  In  danger  of  be- 
r^f,?  ""™»^"-  statistics  only.  So  here  is 
a  challenge— to  see  somewhow  that  an  ever 
more  crowded  and  ever  more  computerized 
social    structure    does    not    rob    ntlotl^t 

n!^„?H  '''•  ^'*««1»«*«  and  the  graclo^! 
neaa  of  himianlty. 

Many  of  my  generation  share  your  revul- 
«ion  for  the  pursuit  of  the  fast  buck  the 
hunger  for  power,  the  demands  of  status  the 
^mgle  Of  machines,  the  brutalizing  of  hS! 
man  values,  the  cold  and  growing  im^r- 
sonallty  Of  public  Institutions  ^ 

be^tS.7for'Jt?T*    ""•    ""*    »"•'•   '"""W 
t^n^!  graclousness.  for  serene  reflec- 

^m/wh  '=°"'5*»y-  ^°'-  Keneroslty.  for  mercy 
Somewhere  along  the  line  there  should  be  a 

-."S'r*  '^K  '*"•  »«  ""o  »«to  MherTal 

we  d  have  them  do  unto  us. 

J^J^^l^  ^^•"  *"  P^P'«-  ^»'««  wl"  be  a 

a  lUtU^^  i!  '  ""**  It  a  good  society- 
a  lUtle  more  the  way  a  gracious  God  meant 

which  you  were  nurtured?  Pine    Oo  ahead 

*nd  question   them.  But  before  you  slm^ 

.?SS.'='~'*  •'"""^"'•^  be^tter^p^i^t 

Por  these  are  the  values  evolved  by  some 

^o  werfST"  w"?, '^''*«  y<^"'  8«*ratlons 
valuer  *  ^^  satisfied  by  the  older 
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So  dont  Just  sit  there  and  curse  the  dark- 
ness. Ught  a  candle. 

The  current  generation  of  college  graduates 
can  approach  society  and  lu  prtjblema  In  one 
of  three  ways.  You  can  resign  from  society 
drop  out,  tune  off.  join  the  little  cadre  of  self- 
Indulgent  drones  who  produce  nothing,  con- 
tribute nothing,  blaze  no  trails  and  leave  no 
footprints  for  anyone  to  follow. 

Or  you  can  be  at  war  with  society,  adopt 
an  attitude  of  unreasoning  hostility  and  to- 
tal mistrust  for  anyone  who  does  not  em- 
brace your  Ideas  fully  and  Immediately.  sUge 
endless  and  senseless  demonstrations  against 
the  very  social  order  itself,  follow  the  politics 
of  dUruptlon  and  In  the  end  destr^  the 
very  machinery  of  the  orderly  Democratic 
process  which  alone  can  produce  the  soluUons 
you  claim  to  want. 
Or  you  can  do  as  the  best  from  other  gen- 

i^n^'H!!,  •  I""*  "*■""  *'•«  Participate  as 
/ull-scule  members  In  the  orderly  electoral 
process,  sharing  with  society  your  dreams  and 
your  hopes,  your  visions  and  your  labors  and 
thus  building  a  brighter  and  a  bettei^  fu- 
ture for  our  land  and  for  all  mankind 

To  our  political  Institutions,  bring  vour 
gilts  of  Idealism  and  Innovation  and  Im- 
P»t  ence.    The    years    will    temper    the    Im- 

5f««'?K"  '"5  P""'"''  '*>•  "P'^lt  Of  Innova- 
tion through  the  filter  of  wisdom.  But  let 
them  not  tarnUh  the  Idealism,  for  It  Is  the 

.^J"k  "*  ""  '**'•  *"'*  without  It  we  would 
perish. 
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LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  MoNAOAK  (at  the  request  of  Mr 
PODiLL).  for  Thursday.  June  19.  1969 
and  Monday  June  23,  1969.  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  Wolff  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
PODELL).  for  Thursday.  June  19.  1969  on 
account  of  Ulness.  »"».  ou 


Mr.  BuRKK  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Taft  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Cleveland  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dxllknback. 

Mr.  Bates. 

Mr.  Prelinghuysbn. 

Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Wold. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

(The  foUowing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mrs.  ORiFFrrHs  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  BoLLorc  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Hanna  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  two  instances 
Mrs.  Sullivan  in  two  instances    . 
Mr.  Ottinger. 
Mr.  Eraser  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Obey  in  two  instances. 
Mr.   EviNs  of   Tennessee  in   two   in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Bennett  In  two  instances. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  California. 
Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  in 
two  instances. 
Mr.  DuLSKi  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS   GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive  program    and    any   special    orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to- 

Mr.  Gross,  for  40  minutes,  on  Mon- 
day. June  23:  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  Include  extraneous  matter 
•  The  following  Members   (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee) ;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter: ) 
Mr.  RoDiNo,  for  10  minutes,  today 
Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today 
Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey,  for  60  min- 
utes, on  June  25. 

JuJfe'^26^'^''''*""'  ^°'  ^  minutes,  on 


SENATE    BILL    AND    JOINT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

A  bUl  and  joint  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  tiUes  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and.  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  foUows: 

S.  86«.  An  act  to  provide  for  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  recognition  of  and  participation  In 
international  expositions  proposed  to  be  held 
In  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

SJ.  Ree.  90.  Joint  resolution  to  enable  the 
United  States  to  organize  and  hold  a  dlplo- 
matic  conference  In  the  United  SUtes  In 
fiscal  year  1970  to  negoUate  a  Patent  Coop- 
eration Treaty  and  authorize  an  appropria- 
tion therefor:  to  the  Committee  on  F^jrelun 
Affairs. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn! 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
'at  1  o'clock  and  17  minutes  p.m.).  un- 
der its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  June  23.  1969  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXTENSIONS  OP  REMARKS 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
i^vise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 

Mr.  DoRN  in  two  instances  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Sandman  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous material. 

Mrs^  Green  of  Oregon,  to  extend  her 
remarks  immediately  following  those  of 
Mr.  Dellenback  and  to  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

•The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  HosMER  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execuUve 
communicaUons  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

870.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  amend- 
ments to  the  request  for  appropriations  for 
foreign  economic  assistance  transmitted  In 
the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1970  (H  Doc 
No.  91-132);  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

871.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  effectiveness  and  administration  of 
the  Keystone  Job  Corps  Center  for  Women. 
Drums,  Pa.,  operated  by  the  RCA  Service 
Co..  a  division  of  the  Radio  Corp.  of  America 
under  a  contract  with  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  pursuant  to  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
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REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  xni,  reports  of 
committees  were  deUvered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  EVINS  of  Tennessee:  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  H.R.  12307.  A  bill  making  ap- 
propriations for  sundry  independent  execu- 
tive bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  corpora- 
tions agencies,  offices,  and  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970.  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No,  91-316) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr  MATSUNAGA:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  446.  Resolution  for  conald- 
eraUon  of  H.R.  4384.  a  bUl  to  authorize  ap- 
DroortaUons  to  carry  out  the  Standard  Refer- 
ence Data  Act  (Rept.  No.  91-317) .  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts:  Committee 
on  Rules.  House  Resolution  447.  Resolution 
for  consideration  of  H.R,  11249,  a  bUl  to 
amend  the  John  T.  Kennedy  Center  Act  to 
authorize  additional  funds  for  such  Center 
(Rept.  No.  91-318).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar.  _ 

Mr  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  448.  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  HJl  12167.  a  bUl  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in 
accordance  with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-319).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar.  xi„.,„. 

Mr  BOLLINO:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  449.  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  HR  12307.  a  bin  making  appropriations 
for  sundry  independent  execuUve  bureaus, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  agencies, 
offices,  and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1970.  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  91-320).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  pubUc 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows 


By  Mr,  MILLS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Boccs 
and  Mr.  Btrnes  of  Wisconsin) : 
HR  12290.  A  bill  to  continue  the  income 
tax  surcharge  and  the  excise  taxes  on  auto- 
mobUes  and  communlcaUon  services  for 
temporary  periods,  to  terminate  the  invest- 
ment credit,  to  provide  a  low-Income  aUow- 
ance  for  individuals,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO   (for  himself,  Mr. 

BLACKBtTBN.      Mr.      BROWN      Of      CsU- 

fornla.  Mr.  Buske  of  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  BTBNB  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
CARET,  Mr.  Danxels  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Dices,  Mr.  Fasceix, 
Mr.  FtJLTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Hal- 
pnN,  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Ki.ucztnski, 
Mr.  lAJKENS.  Mr.  Morgan.  Mr. 
Olfuix  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Per- 
kins.    Mr.     RONAN,     Mrs.     StTLLIVAN, 

Mr.  TMoicpsoN  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
TuNNinr.  Mr.  Whalen.  Mr.  Charles 
H.  WUiSON.  and  Mr.  Yatron)  : 
H.R.  12291.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Small 
Business  Act  to  make  crime  protection  in- 
surance available  to  small  business  concerns; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 
H.R.  12292.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  certain  fed- 
erally owned  real  property  to  be  made  avaU- 
able  to  persona  displaced  as  a  result  of  high- 
way   construction;    to    the    Committee    on 
Public  Works. 
"^  By  Mr.  DULSKI: 

H.R.  12293.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
••An  act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  erf 


the  Frederick  Douglass  home  as  a  part  of  the 
park  system  in  the  National  Capital  and 
for  other  purposes."  approved  September  6. 
1962;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EILBERO: 
H  R.  12294.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  tor  equal 
treatment  of  men  and  women  with  respect 
to  eligibility  for  annuities  on  the  basis  of 
age  60  and  30  years  of  service;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MAYNE: 
H.R.  12295.  A  biU  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  conduct  research  and 
development  programs  to  increase  knowledge 
of  tornadoes,  squall  lines,  and  other  severe 
local  storms,  to  develop  methods  for  detect- 
ing storms  for  prediction  and  advance  warn- 
ing and  to  provide  for  the  esUblishment  of 
a   National   Severe   Storms   Service;    to   the 
Committee     on      Interstate      and     Foreign 
Commerce. 

By   Mrs.    MINK: 
H.R.  12296.    A    bill    to    provide    equlUble 
treatment    to    purchasers    of    U.S.    savings 
bonds;     to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MOLLOHAN: 
H  R.  12297.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  37.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  lor  the  procurement 
and  retention  of  judge  advocates  and  law 
specialist  officers  for  the  Armed  Forces;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  12298.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  certain 
distressed  aliens;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PODELIj  (for  himself  and  Mr^ 
Staggers) : 
H  R  12299.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  to  provide  for 
annual  reports  to  (Congress  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  concerning  certain  price  in- 
creases in  Government  contracts  and  certain 
failures  to  meet  Government  contract  com- 
pletion dates;  to  the  Oonmiittee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By  Mr.  RIEGLE: 
H  R.  12300.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
interstate  facillUes.  including  the  maUs. 
for  the  transportation  of  certain  materials  to 
minors;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJt.  12301.  A  bill  to  afford  protection  to 
the  public  from  offensive  intrusion  into  their 
homes  through  the  postal  service  of  sexually 
oriented  mall  matter,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin: 
H  R.  12302.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  In  order  to  pro- 
vide for  a  more  equitable  system  of  selecting 
persons  for  Induction  into  the  Armed  Forces 
under  such  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 

Services.  

By  Mr.  XTTT: 
H  R  12303.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commum- 
caUons  Act  of  1934  to  esUbllsh  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

HR  12304.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  coordina- 
tion with  corrective  action  by  the  States 
where  exemption  from  tax  is  denied  to  cer- 
tain organizations  described  In  section  501  (c) 
(3)  of  such  code;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee: 
H  R.  12307.  A  bill  making  appropriations 
for  sundry  Independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  agencies, 
offices  and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1970,  and  for  other  purposes. 

By    Mr.    HORTON    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Morse,  and  Mr.  Fbasek)  : 
H  Con.  Res.  292.  Resolution  to  provide  for 
a  permanent  United  Nations  peacekeeping 
force;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  DIGGS: 
H.  Res.  443.  Resolution  restoring  to  Adam 
Clayton  Powell  certain  rights  and  benefits  as 
a  Representative  In  Congress;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Adams.  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Bolahd.  Mr. 
Brademas,  Mr.  Brasco,  Mr.  Borton 
of  California.  Mr.  Clat,  Mr,  Conte, 
Mr.  Fraser,  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Wash- 
ington. Mr.  Hicks.  Mr.  Lowenstein. 
Mr.  McCloskey.  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr. 
Pepper.  Mr.  Podell.  Mr.  Price  of  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  REm  ol  New  York. 
Mr.  Rtjppe,  Mr.  St.  Once,  Mr.  Stokes. 
Mr.  Vanik,  and  Mr.  Waloie)  : 
H  Res  444.  Resolutipn   urging    the   Presi- 
dent to  resubmit  to  the  Senate  for  ratification 
the  Geneva  ProtocoL  of   1925   banning  the 
first  use  of  gas  and^bact*rlologlcal  warfare; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WYLIE  (for  hlmseU.  Mr.  Wat- 
kins,  Mr.  Clancy.  Mr.  Watson,  Mr. 
Collins,  Mr.  Hunt.  Mr.  Sckadeberc. 
Mr.  GooDLiNG,  Mr.  Zion,  Mr.  Roin>E- 
BTT8H.  Mr.  Kino,   Mr.   Scberle.   Mr. 
Brat.  Mr.  Adair.  Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr. 
Betts,  and  Mr.  McClure)  : 
H.  Res.  445.  Resolution  relating  to  the  re- 
covery of  Government  funds  improperly  ex- 
pended for  private  purposes  by  Adam  Clay- 
ton Powell.  Representative  In  Congress  from 
the  State  of  New  York;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn, 

227  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina, relative  to  an  Investigation  of  the  re- 
cent increase  In  the  prime  Interest  rate  and 
enactment  of  appropriate  legislation  to  con- 
trol Interest  rates,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 

bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 

severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BARRETT: 
H  R.  12305.  A   bUl    for   the   relief   of   Jose 

Crl5U>i>ald  Tapia;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
HJl  12306.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Michele 

and   Ivana  Tlritlcco;   to  the  tJommittee  on 

the  Judiciary. 


PETinONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  ru<e  XXn.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

149.  By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana:  Petition 
of  Rapides  Parish  School  Board.  Alexandria. 
La  relative  to  redress  of  grievance  over  a 
decision  by  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals- to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

150  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Miss  E. 
Hawthorne,  and  others,  relative  to  the  post- 
humous award  of  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  to  Gus  Grissom.  Ed  White,  and  Roger 
Chaffee;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  „^  ,.  _. 

151.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  liork. 
Pa  relative  to  publication  of  an  annotated 
version  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

152  Also,  petition  of  the  Association  of 
ludlanft  Counties.  Inc.  Indianapolis.  Ind.. 
relative  to  Uxation  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment securities;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

153  Also,  petition  of  the  County  Council, 
CreenvUle  County.  S.C,  relative  to  taxation 
of  State  and  local  government  securities; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


June  19,  1969 


HUD  ANNOUNCES  RESEARCH  PROJ- 
ECT DESIGNED  TO  TAILOR  PRO- 
ORAICS  TO  NEEDS  OP  SMAIX 
TOWNS 


HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

or   TKMFfCsaR 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  19.  1969 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment appears  to  be  devoting  more  of  Its 
resources  to  programs  and  policies  de- 
signed to  assist  our  smaller  communilies 
In  achieving  growth  and  progress. 

This  effort  is  directly  related  to  the 
solution  of  the  problems  of  our  larger 
cities  and  metropolitan  areas  because 
as  we  all  know,  the  lack  of  economic  de- 
▼elopmtnt  and  employment  opportunl- 
nes  1ft  6ur  small  town  and  rural  areas 
have  helped  to  create  the  outmlgratlon 
which  has  Intensified  the  problems  in  our 
cities. 

In  this  connection  HUD  has  just  an- 
nounced a  $150,000  research  project  de- 
signed to  determine  how  HUD  programs 
can  be  made  more  effective  In  our  smaUer 
communities.  »"«»«« 

Because  of  the  Interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  In  thJs 
matter  of  rural-urban  balance,  I  place 
a  copy  of  the  press  release  concerning 
this  research  project  in  the  Rscord: 
BcTTw  DBuvnr  or  HUD  Prookams  to  Suau. 
Towns  Is  Object  or  Study 

^^^JT^'^  "''*"  program,  should  be 
modined  to  support  desirable  Improvemenu 

^f  f'i'fS^*^  '""  '°  *™»^'  '«'""  '»  the  goal 
or  a  $150,000  research  effort  announced  uxlay 
by  Secret«r}-  George  Romney  of  the  U  3  De- 
partment o.'  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. "^ 

The  research  will  be  carried  out  by  the 
Jacobs  Company,  Inc.,  of  Chicago  ni  a 
>naiuc«ment  consultant  Arm  specializing  m 
all  aspects  of  public  administration  and  n- 
nance.  The  Arm  will  study  the  physical,  so- 
cial.  economic  and  governmental  needs  of 
wnall  communities  and  make  recommenda- 
.K°*  'Of  adapting  or  developing  HUD  and 
other  Federal  programs  to  effeeUvely  meet 
such  needs. 

In  announcing  the  one-year  contract  Sec- 
retary Romney  said  that  "properly  designed 
programs  of  assistance,  geared  speclflcally  to 
small  communlUes.  could  result  In  subetan- 
tUl  benefits  both  to  present  resldenu  and 
to  those  members  of  our  rapidly  Increasing 
and  shlfUng  population  who  would  be  at- 
tracted by  the  presence  of  economic,  physi- 
cal and  social  improvemenu  In  small-town 
America. " 

Secretary  Romney  noted  that  there  are  a 
variety  of  unmet  needs  among  communities 
with  populations  under  50.000  which  have 
not  received  adequate  altenUon  from  other 
governmental  levels. 

«..«""' .x°*"  **•  *•**•■  '"^  syst«mauc  study 
rwlatlng  the  small  town  In  the  United  States 
and  the  means  to  gain  the  most  effective 
benefits  from  HUD  and  other  Federal  pro- 
grams has  been  undertaken." 

The  Jacobs  Company  will  employ  the  sys- 
tems analysis  expertise  of  the  Planning  Re- 
search  Corporation  to  assure  a  comprehen- 
<a»e.  tadepth  analysis  of  the  small  commu- 
nity, ito  problems  and  lu  needs,  and  the  ef- 


rtcUveness    and    possible    Improvement    In 
HUD   programs 

The  end  product  of  this  study  will  Include 
three  reports,  devoted  mainly  to  (I)  an 
analysis  of  the  basic  characteristics,  capa- 
blllUes,  and  perceived  problems  of  the  small 
communlUes  selected  for  study:  (3)  a  state- 
ment of  the  problems  and  needs  of  the  se- 
lected small  communities  as  analyzed  by  the 
research  teams:  and  (3)  an  analysis  of  Fed- 
eral resources,  both  current  and  potential 
for  meeting  the  needs  and  problems  of  .small 
communities. 

The  study  also  will  InvesUgate  the  possi- 
bility of  developing  a  broadly  based  small 
community  profile  for  use  by  HUD  in  fur- 
ther studies  of  small  communities.  Recom- 
mendations wUl  be  made  on  the  feasibility 
of  uslftg  a  sUndardlzed  profile  form  for  con- 
tinuing studies,  the  types  of  Information 
which  should  be  Included  based  upon  thU  re- 
search effort,  and  the  ways  in  which  existing 
Information  can  be  supplemented  through 
these  techniques. 

The  study  will  be  supervised  by  HlTD's 
Office  of  Small  Town  Services.  This  office  was 
created  to  sharpen  HUDs  focus  on  less  popu- 
lo\is  conrununltles  and  to  Improve  the  de- 
livery of  program  information  and  technical 
assistance  to  small  town  officials.  It  also  has 
the  responsibility  for  recognizing  and  ana- 
lyzing needs  of  small  cities  and  coordinating 
Federal.  State,  local  and  private  efforts  to 
meet  those  needs. 


ther.  though  Mac  sUll  had  much  to  do  and 
the  ability  to  do  It.  a  lot  of  grain  had  been 
garnered.  I  know  of  little  of  hU  successful 
railroad  work.  I  saw  him  as  a  conservationist 
and  a  legislator. 

We  first  met  as  members  of  the  now  dis- 
banded Bannock  County  Sportsmens  Associa- 
tion. We  both  shifted  to  the  South  End 
Idaho  Rod  &  Gun  Club,  ably  organized  and 
still  competently  led  by  Bill  Reynolds. 

Mac  was  a  born-and-bred  natural  re- 
sources booster.  He  was  a  natural  for  State 
Senator.  During  hU  two  sessions,  he  did  as 
much  for  conservation  as  anyone  could  do 
I  can  be  plenty  critical  of  politicians.  "Horse 
trading"  is  Inevitable,  but  can  get  disagree- 
able. Mac  was  a  sharp  trader.  He  kept  no 
spavined  mounu.  Though  his  Irish  wit  was 
charming,  his  stance  was  solid  as  the  moun- 
tains he  protected.  And  hU  stature  matched 
hU  mountains.  He  made  no  legislative  blun- 
ders as  I  saw  them.  And  I  watched! 

His  friends,  hU  LegisUture,  and  his  Idaho 
will  miss  Tom  McAteer.  Repeat,  his  work 
was  not  done,  but  he  accomplished  more 
than  most  of  us  can  in  the  time  that  he 
had.  It  was  rewarding  to  work  for  20  years 
with  a  gentleman  of  such  high  caliber 
Idaho's  renewable  natural  resources  are  her 
most  valuable  possessions.  Mac's  Influence 
on  them  will  remain  long  after  he  and  the 
rest  of  us  are  forgotten.  And  he  will  not  be 
forgotten  for  a  long  time. 


DEATH  OF  TOM  McATEER  IDAHO 
STATE  SENATOR 


HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 


PROFESSIONAL  PAY  AND  CONTINUA- 
TION BONUSES  FOR  JUDGE  AD- 
VOCATES IN  THE  UNIFORMED 
SERVICES 


or   IDAHO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  19.  1969 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
just  lost,  and  the  State  of  Idaho  has 
lost,  a  fine  and  good  friend.  He  was  Tom 
McAteer.  a  State  senator  from  Bannock 
County — a  railroad  man,  a  sportsman 
and  a  courageous  conservationist. 

I  have  wanted,  for  a  long  time,  to  sa- 
lute his  work  and  his  fine  Irish  Integrity 
Now— when  he  Is  gone— I  come  to  the 
task  and  find  that  our  mutual  friend 
Pierre  Pulling,  has  captured  in  words' 
what  I  have  long  felt  about  Tom. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  this 
eloquent  tribute  by  Pierre  Pulling  to  this 
important  man,  published  in  the  Inter- 
mountain  Observer  of  June  14,  1969. 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows  : 

Toii  McAteek 
<By  Pierre  Pulling) 
The  sudden  death  of  Pocatello's  Sen 
Thomas  McAteer  was  a  Jolt.  It  was  not 
really  surprising.  Mac  had  been  a  strong 
man.  and  still  seemed  to  be  strong.  But  he 
had  had  a  heart  condition  for  some  Ume 
and  everyone  knows  about  strong  men  with 
weak  hearu.  They  go  out  fast  when  they 
go. 

There  U  a  faint  sliver  lining  under  the 
cloud.  Mac  was  an  enthusiastic  field  sporu- 
man,  and  he  was  on  a  fishing  trip  at  the 
drop-out.  It's  the  way  most  of  us  would 
choose  when  we  must  Cross  The  Bar    Pur- 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MOLLOHAN 

or  wxsT  vnaiNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  19.  1969 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  legislation  authorizing 
professional  pay  and  continuation 
bonuses  for  judge  advocates  in  the  uni- 
form services. 

In  doing  so.  I  want  to  note  that  reten- 
tion of  military  attorneys  has  been  dras- 
tically low  in  the  Armed  Forces  for  a 
number  of  years  and,  as  a  consequence, 
the  services  are  woHully  undermanned 
In   the  middle  grades,   that  Is,   senior 
captains,  majors,  and  junior  lieutenant 
colonels.    If   this   trend   continues — and 
there  is  no  reason  to  expect  It  will  not — 
the  Armed  Forces  will,  in  the  near  future, 
be  staffed  with  the  judge  advocate  de- 
partments c(»isisting  almost  exclusively 
of  very  junior  officers.  To  illustrate  this. 
62  percent  of  the  Army's  current  judge 
advocate   manning   consists   of   lawyers 
with  less  than  3  years  of  legal  experience. 
I  should  further  point  out  that  the  MUi- 
tary  Justice  Act  of  1968,  which  becomes 
effecUve    August    1.    1969.    requires    744 
more  experienced  lawyers  in  the  services 
to  implement  it  in  accord  with  the  con- 
gressional mandate.  You  will  note  tiiat  I 
said  744  additional  experienced  lawyers, 
those  in  the  grades  which  I  have  already 
pointed   out  as   being   woefully  under- 
manned and  for  which  there  currently 
seems  to  be  no  near- term  possibility  of 
alleviating  w  ithout  additional  incentives 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


With  regard  to  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing I  invite  my  colleagues'  attention  to 
the' remarks  in  the  Record  by  Mr.  Olsen 
of  Montana  un  May  27. 1969.  In  them  he 
graphically  outlined  the  great  disparity 
between  the  pay  of  uniformed  attorneys 
to  that  of  their  clvU  service  and  clvUian 
counterparts.  In  point  fact,  a  lawyer 
major's  top  pay.  even  inclu^^K  J^^« -^"iy 
1  1969.  pay  raise,  ranges  up  to  $5,ooo  per 
year  less  than  his  civU  service  coiinter- 
part  or  a  civilian  practitioner  with  like 

experience.  .  „„4.-„f 

Attracting  and  retaming  competent 
lauTers  presents  a  serious  problem  much 
like  the  case  of  physicians.  For,  unlike 
the  other  skills  In  which  the  services  may 
have  retention  problems,  service  lawTcrs 
are  trained  at  their  own  expense.  In  point 
of  fact,  the  Armed  Forces  are  proliibited 
by  law  from  training  them.  And,  even 
after  the  Armed  Forces  recruit  young 
lawyers  and  develop  them  to  the  pomt 
of  f  uU  productivity,  the  services  presently 
have  no  inducements  which  will  attract 
them  to  a  military  career. 

Lawyers,  as  they  mature  and  gam  ex- 
perience, increase  in  ablUty  and  effec- 
tiveness. Actually,  most  of  them  reach 
their  most  productive  years  when  those 
in  most  other  skills  and  professions  have 
passed  their  peak  or  nearly  reached  the 
age  of  retirement. 

Nor  is  special  pay  or  contlnuatlcm 
bonuses  for  special  skUls  or  professions 
a  novelty.  Military  physicians  and  den- 
tists are  currently  authorized— depend- 
ent on  their  grade  and  experience— $100 
to  $350  per  month  plus  longevity  pay 
credit  and   continuation  bonuses;   vet- 
erinarians receive  $100  a  month  in  extra 
pay  and  there  are  some  484  designated 
service  skills  and  specialities  that  are  ac- 
corded special  pay  and  bonuses.  Consid- 
ering his  special  educational  background 
and  length  of  training  needed  to  reach 
maximum  effectiveness,  military  lawyers 
stand  alone  as  a  group  for  which  there  is 
neither  inducement  to  enter  the  service 
nor  incentive  to  stay.  And,  for  those  serv- 
ices not  dependent  upon  present  draft 
laws,  the  inability  to  attract  lawyers  will 
become   even   more   aggravated   if    the 
present  draft  laws  are  changed. 

In  cofKlusion,  my  bill  is  an  effort  to 
alleviate  the  problem  of  attracting  and 
retaining  judge  advocates  in  the  Armed 
Ptorces.  I  am  convinced  that,  unless 
drastic  measures  are  taken  soon  to  re- 
verse the  sharp  decline  in  the  retention 
of  career  judge  advocates,  we  will  have 
reached  a  point  of  no  return. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
WrrHDRAWAL  or  Troops  in  Vietnam 

Mr  Thtjkmond.  Mr.  President,  when  Presi- 
dent" Nixon  announced  the  withdrawal 
of  25.000  troops  from  Vietnam,  I  ««PP°'*«^ 
the  President's  measure.  It  is  a  'Ifl'- ^ut  It 
agam  demonstrates  America's  desire  for 
neace  If  North  Vietnam  does  not  reciprocate, 
«ben  further  withdrawals  should  be  care- 

^^^"ariSd  risk  Which  is^-fe  pos- 
sible only  because  of  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion's vigorous  efforts  to  step  up  the  traln- 
Ing^d  equipping  of  the  South  Vietnam^ 
ulS.  If  the  bombing  halt  and  the  with- 
iiJJal  of  these  troops  does  not  convmce 
STof  to  negotiate  forVce.  ^^^^i  ^PL' ^°i'^i 
should  be  convinced  once  again  that  Hanoi 
does  not  want  peace. 

^lr  president,  the  State  newspaper  in 
South  Carolina  reflects  these  views  m^ 
^ceUent  editorial.  The  dUttogulshed  Editor, 
Mr  William  D.  Workman,  Jr.  states: 

■•Does  Hanoi  want  peace?  Then  let  the 
Co^^^  respond  to  tWs  overtxue  by 
some  show  of  accommodaUon.  .  -'Jf^J^l 
Wilt  for  some  sign  from  Hanoi,  If  t»^t  l«  *^« 
^sldenfs  decision,  but  let  us  not  wait  for- 
e^r!  If  Hanoi  wants  war.  then  let  us  see  that 
It  Is  war  she  gets." 
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m  Paris,  where  they  have  been  content  so 
far  to  keep  the  peace  talks  bogged  down  In 
a  tiresome  dialectic.  They  might  also  re- 
spond on  the  battlefield.  Military  sources  in 
SalKon  expect  a  new  enemy  offensive,  per- 
haps by  the  end  of  the  month.  If  the  Com- 
munists earnestly  desire  peace,  then  let  it 
begin  here.  One  word  from  Hanoi,  and  the 
proposed  offensive  could  be  stopped. 

By  the  same  token,  one  word  from  Wash- 
InKton  and  the  awesome,  irresistible  mili- 
tary power  of  the  United  States  could  be 
brought  to  bear  on  North  Vietnam— not  In 
hesitant  half  measures,  but  In  an  imre- 
strlcted  onslaught  that  would  reduce  the 
enemy's  major  cities  and  ports  to  rubble 
and  obliterate  North  Vietnam's  capacity  to 
make  war.  Let  us  wait  for  some  sign  from 
Hanoi,  if  that  is  the  President's  decision, 
but  let  us  not  wait  forever.  If  Hanoi  want.s 
war  then  let  tis  see  that  it  Is  war  she  gets 


WITHDRAWAL  OF  TROOPS  IN 
VIETNAM 


ION.  PAUL  J.  FANNIN 

or  AKIZONA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  19.  1969 


f 


Mr.  PANNIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  South  CaroUna  (Mr. 
Thtirmonb)  ,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Record  a  statemwit 
by  him  relating  to  the  withdrawal  of 
troops  In  Vietnam  and  an  editorial  en- 
titled "One  More  Gesture,"  published 
In  the  Columbia  (S.O  State. 


Onb  Mokb  Oestoke 

The  decision  has  been  made  *<>  «=^le  down 
♦  ho  TT«*  earrison  in  Vietnam,  and  hopes  for 
peac^have  tS  4lng  again.  It  is  the  nature 
of^ope,  as  Alexander  Pope  observed,  to 
soring  Itemal.  And  It  Is  the  nature  of  the 
Inemy  !n  Vietnam,  one  remembers  glumly, 
to^ept  whatever  concessions  are  offered 
and  to  give  nothing  m  return. 

This  time,  we  are  assured.  It  will  be  dif- 
ferent   Ah-e^y,  Paris  observers  report,  the 

'enemy  i^hVmg  a  new  w"im8^«^  *°  ,"X' 
tlate  an  end  to  the  war.  Just  the  other  day. 
It  18  said  Hanoi  negotiators  approached 
WaiUS^n  negotiators  and  asked  for  e^at. 

oration  on  some  point  '"'^'^.^^^^''S 
administration's  peace  proposals  ™f  >s 
widely   interpreted   as   a  mark  ot   peaceful 

intent.  .  ,» 

Perhaps  It  is,  and  then  again  perhaps  It 
isn't,  in  Vietnam,  history  Is  on  the  side  of 
ihe  pessimist.  More  than  once,  Htool  hM 
been'^vertlsed  as  ^^^'°^'^f-!^°^y'^. 
once,  Washington  has  sought  to  take  ad 
vantage  of  this  new  reasonableness  by  mak- 
InK^lltary  concessions.  And  more  than 
once,  not^  say  always,  Hanoi  has  proved 
to  be  lust  as  unreasonable  as  before. 

No  better  evidence  of  this  comes  to  mind 
than  the  events  surroundmg  the  so-caUed 
bombing  halt  agreement.  Then,  too  It  was 
alleged  that  Hanoi  stood  ready  to  participate 

fn  ^mutual  scaling  ^^wn  «i,*^«  ^"J^^ertra^ 
can  bombers  were  grounded,  and  AmerlcMi 
h^  for  peace  took  off  on  gossamer  wings. 
Hanoi  had  agreed.  President  Johnson  an- 
nounced, to  desist  from  attacks  on  South 
Vietnamese  cities  and  we  had  agreed  to  quit 
bombing  cities  in  the  north.  In  the  end,  c^ 
course  the  "agreement"  was  observed  to 
evapo^te.  American  bombing  stopped  as 
promised,  but  the  North  Vietnamese  soon 
resumed  their  shelling. 

Critics  of  America's  Vietnam  effort  never 
tire  of  insisting  on  some  show  of  good 
faith"  by  Washington  and  Saigon,  and  they 
never  seem  to  be  discouraged  when  aUled 
concessions  lead  nowhere.  Now.  onoe  again, 
the  allies  have  agreed  to  de-escalate  the 
war  effort— this  time  on  the  ground.  Twenty- 
five  thousand  GIs  soon  wUl  be  replaced  by 
South  Vietnamese  troops,  and  the  way  s 
open  for  even  larger  American  withdrawals 
In  the  next  few  months. 

Does  Hanoi  want  peace?  Then  let  the  Com- 
muntets  respond  to  this  overture  by  some 
show  of  accommodation.  For  a  start,  they 
might  revise  their  dumb-show  performance 


DANGER  TO  OUR  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or    CAUFOBNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  19,  1969 
Mr  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mi 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  caU  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  a  resolution 
which  was  recently  adopted  by  the  Coun- 
cU  for  Civic  Unity  in  San  Francisco  with 
regard  to  the  growing  movement  seek- 
ing aboUtion  of  the  Emergency  Deten- 
tion Act.  subtitle  H  of  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Act  of  1950.  , 

The  resolution,  with  which  I  am  in 
agreement,  points  out  the  grave  danger 
to  the  CivU  rights  of  aU  Americans  that 
the  Emergency  Detention  Act  contains 
This  act  provides  that,  during  periods  ot 
"internal  security  emergency,  any  per- 
son who  probably  wUl  engage  in  or  prob- 
ably will  conspire  with  them  to  engage 
in  acts  of  espionage"  can  be  incarcerated 
in  detention  camps  without  a  trial  to  es- 
tablish his  guUt  or  innocence 

Mr.   Curt   Moody,   CouncU   for   Civic 
Unity  Director,  stated: 

The  experience  of  this  country's  injustice 
to  our  citizens  of  Japanese  ancestry  durlnp 
World  War  II  should  be  enough  to  make  any 
thoughtful  person  recognize  the  dangers  ol 
such  a  law.  Justice.  If  It  U  to  be  meted j)ut 
must  acknowledge  the  right  of  an  individual 
to  hU  day  In  court.  The  law  must  deaJ  with 
the  Individual,  not  a  group  identifiable  »>> 
skin  color  or  national  origin. 


I  strongly  urge  my  fellow  colleagufe> 
to  supitort  Hil.  11373  and  HJl.  1825. 
biUs  which  have  been  introduced  and 
would  repeal  tiUe  II  of  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Act  of  1950. 

The  resolution  follows: 

RESOLtJTION  or  SAN  FBANCISCO  COUNCIL  »  OR 

Civic  UNm 

Whereas  ns  members  of  the  Board  of  JW- 
rectors  of  the  CouncU  for  Civic  Unity,  with 
knowledge  of  the  experience  of  Japanwe- 
Amerlcan  ClUzens  In  emergency  detention, 
^r^^^zetfe  danger  of  Subtitle  II  of  the 
TntemalSecurlty  Act  of  1950  (Emergency 
Detention  Act),  to  the  civil  rights  of  all 
Americans,  and  *  „i,  ,>n 

Whereas  we  as  American  citizens  of  all  na- 
tionalities, regret  that  sad  part  oi  our  recen' 

*^'\^reM  the  Emergency  Detention  Act  pro- 
vides that,  during  periods  of  "internal  secur- 
ity emergency",  any  person  who  proboWy 
will  engaie  in.  or  probably  will  conspire  *1th 
Tthe«W  "engage  m,  acts  of  espionage"  can 
be  incarcerated  m  detention  camps,  and 
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t  p«noB  dAtaUMd  und«r  the 
J  0*«eMttoa  Act  will  not  tM  brought 
to  trtal  unOM'  Imt.  bat  l—»— d  wUi  b«  Judgwl 
by  *  PreUmiaary  Himiim  Ott<:*t  moA  a 
D«t«BUoa  B«Tt««  B0M<d.  whaMin  th«  da- 
tolaea  muat  prova  hla  Inaooenoa,  but  the 
Koranu&ent  la  not  raqulred  to  (U«cloa«  evi- 
dence or  produoe  wltneasaa  to  JuaUry  the 
detentloa,  and 

Whereaa  aald  procedurea  violate  all  eon- 
stltutlMuU  giMraotaaa  and  protection*,  of 
deoaooracy,  and  are  unneoeBaary,  aa  axlatuig 
lava  and  procaduraa  are  avaUahle  and  are 
ooMplatoly  adequate  (o  aaTegxiard  Internal 
aecurlty.  and 

Whereaa  auch  a  law  haa  omtnoua  ImpUe*- 
tloaa  for  the  radai  and  ethnic  eommunittee 
beoauaa  of  paat  history  and  because  ot  ita 
apfiroaeh  to  joatloa  la  group  rather  than  in- 
dividual tenaa.  oontrary  to  the  best  American 
tradltioDS.  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Council  for  Civic  Unity 
•hould  utilize  Its  available  resources  to  op- 
pose this  measure  and  strongly  commend  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  City  and  County 
of  San  Francisco  for  thetr  opposition  to  Sub- 
tltla  n  <a  the  Internal  aecoilty  Act  of  1960. 
and  ba  tt  ftnllier 

-  Xesotoatf,  That  eoplefl  of  tbU  resolution  be 
••■t  ta  ail  membera  of  the  Congreaa  and  to 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  City  and 
County  at  aan  Francteeo. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mrs.  M«nsfleld  who  8«rted  on  the  facolty 
of  the  university.  Tbe  president  of  the 
National  Anoclation  of  Women  Utwyere. 
Miss  Ruth  Gentry  TaUey,  a  Boialuga  at- 
torney, particUMtted  In  the  baccalaureate 
I>rogram  at  the  university.  Additional 
celebrations  are  to  be  held  in  Iowa  and 
other  areas  throughout  the  country  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  NAWL  to  coin- 
memorate  this  centennial  year. 
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SAUGUS  IRON  WORKS 


HON.  TORBERT  H.  MACDONALD 


OF  MsaaacHoa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 
Thursdaw,  June  19.  19€» 


hammered  from  Iron  made  at  the  mill 
and  reveal  the  aUlls  of  the  colonial 
craftsmen. 

Although  the  mill  operated  only  about 
30  years,  the  skills  learned  at  8au«us 
moved  on  with  the  craftsmen  to  other 
ironworks  belnc  estabUdied  throughout 
the  Colonies. 

Bediming  July  1.  this  naUonal  his- 
torical site  will  be  open  to  the  public, 
and  I  a.ssure  you  that  any  visitor  to  the 
Saugus  Iron  Works  will  come  away  with 
a  profound  sense  of  its  historkMd  impor- 
tance. I  am  very  prood  of  this  fine  ex- 
ample of  our  American  heritage,  and  I 
am  certain  that  I  share  this  pride  with 
the  people  of  Saugus  and  the  surround- 
ing communities. 


BELLE  A.  MANSFIELD 


HON.  HARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or   KXCHIBAV 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSBNTATIVSS 

Thnndajf.  June  19.  19€9 

Mrs.  GRIFFTTHS.  Mr.  Speaker.   100 
yean  ago,  on  June  18,   1869,  Belle  A. 
Mansfield,  of  Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa,  be- 
came the  first  woman  to  be  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  the  United  SUtes,  To  honor 
this  centennial  year,  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Women  Lawyers,  in  coopera- 
tion    with     other     national     women's 
organizations  has  sponsored  signflcant 
programs  In  each  of  the  50  States.  As  a 
woman  lawyer,  I  am  especially  proud  to 
bring  attention  to  this  historic  occasion 
which  made  possible  the  many  construc- 
tive contributions  by  American  women 
laa  the  field  of  law  over  the  past  century. 
Arabella  Babb  Manarteld.   more  fre- 
qoently  referred  to  as  BeUe  A.  Mansfield, 
was  the  first  female  American  licensed  to 
practice  law  when  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the   State   of  Iowa   on   June    18,    1869. 
granted  such  admission.  Mrs.  Mansfield 
was  a  graduate  of  Iowa  Wesleyan  and 
studied  law  with  her  brother  in  the  law 
oflloes  of  a  Mount  Pleasant  firm. 

At  the  time  o'  Mrs.  Mansfield's  appli- 
cation for  admission  to  the  Iowa  bar,  a 
statute  provided  that  only  white  male 
persons  could  be  admitted  to  the  practice 
of  law.  A  court  decistoi  was  necessary 
and  this  was  rendered  by  the  Iowa  Su- 
preme Court  stating  that  "the  afBrmattve 
declaration  that  male  persons  may  be 
admitted  is  not  implied  denial  to  the 
right  of  females."  The  words  "white 
male"  were  deleted  from  the  Iowa  code 
on  March  8.  1870. 

Today,  there  are  approximately  9,000 
women  lawyers  in  the  United  States. 
They  have  been  admitted  to  all  major 
law  schools  and  are  practicing  In  every 
State  in  the  Union. 

The  commencement  theme  of  Iowa 
Wesleyan  University  this  June  honored 


Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  to  an  event  of 
historical  importance.  On  June  21,  1969, 
the  birthplace  of  the  319-year-old  Amer- 
ican iron  and  steel  industry — the  Saugus 
Iron  Works  in  Saugus,  Mass. — will  be- 
come the  newest  national  historical  site 
of  the  national  park  system.  I  am  espe- 
cially proud  because  this  landmark  is 
located  within  my  congressional  district, 
and  I  want  to  thank  the  Members  of 
Congress  for  approving  my  bill.  HM. 
3323,  which  authorized  this  designation 
on  April  5, 1988. 

Situated  on  an  8-acre  tract  on  the 
banks  of  the  Saugus  River,  10  miles  north 
of  Boston,  the  ironworks  is  the  restora- 
tion of  one  of  the  earliest  Integrated  iron 
producing  communities  in  North  Amer- 
ica. Completed  in  1954  after  6  years  of 
extenstre  research  and  reconstruction, 
the  restoration  was  financed  by  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  at  a 
cost  of  more  than  $1.5  million. 

The  original  Saugus  Iron  Works,  built 
in  1850—130  years  before  the  Revolu- 
tionary War — was  considered  the  indus- 
trial wander  of  its  day.  Its  operations 
and  equipment  compared  with  the  best  in 
use  in  contemporary  Ironworks  of 
E^irope. 

High  on  a  bank  above  the  ironworks 
is  the  home  of  the  ironmaster.  It  is  the 
only  original  building  remaining  at  the 
site.  The  house  was  restored  in  1915  t^ 
Wallace  Nutthig,  a  noted  antiquarian. 

For  several  years  following  the  res- 
toration of  the  Ironmaster's  house,  at- 
tempts were  made  to  move  it  to  Green- 
field Village  at  Deaii>om.  Mich.  Local  res- 
idents  fought  for  its  retention,  and  I  was 
privileged  to  participate  in  these  efforts 
to  luevent  the  loss  of  this  truly  historic 
part  of  the  Se^'enth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. 

The  restoration  Includes  a  replica  of 
the  300-year-old  forge  where  cast  iron 
"sow"  bars  from  the  furnace  were  re- 
heated and  "beaten"  into  usable 
wrought  iron.  The  reconstructed  giant 
water  wheels  provide  the  power  for  the 
mill,  the  huge  forge  hammer,  and  the 
17-foot  bellows  at  the  forge  hearths. 

In  the  museum  near  the  ironmaster's 
house  are  relics  found  during  the  orig- 
inal excavation  of  the  original  iron- 
works. Here  sections  of  the  presei-ved 
water  wheel  constructed  thiee  centuries 
ago  still  show  the  craftsmanship  of  an 
early  millwright.  Tools  on  display  were 


CONGRESS  CAN  PREVENT 
DEFENSE  WASTE 


HON.  RICHARD  BOLUNG 

or  masoTTU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  June  19.  1969 

Mr.  BOLUNO.  Mr.  Speaker,  foremost 
among  the  pnbllc  controversies  these 
days  is  the  matter  of  defense  spending. 
An  editorial  in  the  Kansas  City  Star  of 
June  11,  1969,  places  the  matter  in  per- 
spective. The  Defense  Department 
spends,  but  the  Congress  appropriates 
the  money  that  Is  subsequently  spent. 
The  Congress,  because  of  its  imwilling- 
ness  to  reform  and  Improve  Its  pro- 
cedures must  accept  a  large  share  of  the 
responsibility  for  the  present  condition. 
The  editorial  follows : 

Congress  Can  Pkxvekt  Okfensb  Waste 
Tlie  military  oontlnuee  to  get  its  lumpa, 
with  the  lateat  whack  ooanlng  from  Oongreea's 
joint  economic  subcomnuttee  on  economy 
in  government.  That  bipartisan  group  of 
senators  and  representatives,  headed  by  Sen. 
William  Proxmlre  (D-Wls),  has  charged  the 
Defense  department  with  vraatlng  untoM 
bUllons  of  dollar*  on  weapons  that  had  to 
be  canceled  because  tbity  failed  to  work.  The 
subcommittee  put  it  naore  formally: 

"The  federal  government  haa  not  been 
adequately  controlling  military  spending.  As 
a  result,  substantial  unnecsessary  funds  have 
been  spent  for  the  acquisition  of  weapons 
systems  and  other  military  hardware  .  .  . 
The  wasteful,  Incffldent  practices  unoowred 
raised  baale  qtwatlaaa  oonoemlng  the  De- 
fense department's  nmnagenaent  of  Its  own 
affairs  .  .  .  The  abaenee  of  effective  coat 
controls  .  .  .  has  resulted  In  a  vast  subsidy 
for  the  defense  Industry,  particularly  the 
larger  contractors." 

Every  word  of  this  statement  and  of  the 
report  from  which  It  Is  taken,  coiUd  be  ab- 
solutely correct.  But  It  does  not  tell  the 
whole  story. 

Recently  Sen.  Stuart  Symington  (D-Mo.), 
observed  that  since  the  end  of  World  War  n, 
this  country's  taxpayers  "have  put  up  963 
billion  dollars  for  national  defense."  The  tax- 
payers provided  the  money,  but  Congress 
appropriated  It.  So  the  question  is:  Where 
does  the  responsibility  of  Congress  end? 
When  It  votes  billions  for  security? 

We  think  not.  The  varlooa  ooagresalonal 
cammltt«ee  have  large  iBTeatlcatlve  re- 
sources. Yet  over  the  years  tb«  oommittees 
concerned  with  military  matters  have  gen- 
erally accepted  the  recommendations  of  the 
Defense  department — or  at  least  those  ap- 
proved by  the  armed  services  oommltteea — 
with  little  queation.  Nor  has  Congreaa  In- 
sisted  on   tight   procurement  practloea  in- 
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eluding  a  much  greater  proportion  of  con- 
traota  let  by  bidding  Instead  of  by  negotia- 
tion. 

Only  In  recent  months,  buffeted  by  the 
disillusionment  of  the  Vietnam  war,  have 
memt>ers  ot  Congress  In  general  shown  much 
interest  In  challenging  the  muUlblUlon- 
dollar  defense  programs  presented  to  them. 
And  m  the  most  noted  Instance — that  of  the 
antlballUtlc  missile  proposal— the  challeng- 
ing Is  as  much  for  reasons  of  political  Ide- 
ology as  for  concern  over  the  huge  amounts 
of  tax  dollars  Involved. 

We  do  not  suggest  that  the  Pentagon  is 
blameless  In  frittering  away  some  of  the 
funds  It  seeks  for  the  defense  program.  But 
we  do  not  see  a  solution  In  any  attempt  by 
Congress  to  hold  military  planners  alto- 
gether responsible.  The  lawmakers  them- 
Mlvea — not  men  in  uniform  or  their  civilian 
chieftains — control  the  pursestrings. 

UntU  Congress  accepts  and  nets  upon  its 
responsibility  for  spending  only  what  Is 
necessary  for  defense,  the  conditions  de- 
scribed by  Senator  Proxmlre's  subcommittee 
wlU  continue  to  prevail.  No  amount  of  con- 
demnation of  the  actual  spenders  can  alter 
the  fundamental,  all-important  fact  that  It 
is  Congress  that  votes  them  the  money  to 
spend — much  too  often  without  Insisting 
on  effective  safegtiards  against  mismanage- 
ment and  waste. 
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ADDREI^  OP  CONGRESSMAN  WEN- 
DELL WYATT  BEFORE  THE 
NORTHWEST  RIVERS  AND  HAR- 
BORS CONGRESS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  DELLENBACK 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOt;SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  19,  1969 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  my  able  colleague  In  the  House 
from  Oregon's  First  District,  the  Hon. 
Wendell  Wyatt,  addressed  the  North- 
west Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  meet- 
ing at  Salishan  on  the  Oregon  coast.  His 
remarks  were  well  made  and  should  be  of 
interest  to  every  Member  who  Is  con- 
cerned with  the  orderly  development  of 
our  water  resourcfs,  and  so  I  am  placing 
his  speech  in  the  Recoko. 
.\DDRESS  OF  Congressman   Wendell   Wtatt, 

REPTJBLICAN  of  OREOaN,  BEFORE  THE  NORTH- 
WEST   RIVERS   AND   HUIBORS    CONGRESS,    SALI- 

shan   Lodob,   Oreo, 


No  where  is  there  laore  dramatic  evidence 
of  the  failure  and  tra^Mly  of  the  so-called 
"guns  and  butter"  policy  than  In  the  pro- 
posed spending  program  of  the  Corps  of 
Army  Engineers  for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

The  conduct  of  the  limited  Vietnam  war 
under  such  circumstances  haa  resulted  In 
a  deeply  discouraging  quagmire,  the  release 
from  which  we  are  battling  literally  with 
our  llvee  to  achieve. 

The  buslness-as-usual  attitude  during  this 
period  on  the  American  domestic  scene  re- 
sulted m  repeated  huge  budget  deficits, 
topped  by  the  deficit  of  more  than  S25  Billion 
in  fiscal  1968.  ThU  In  turn  has  been  the  heart 
of  the  wave  of  inflation  which  has  practically 
engulfed  us.  As  a  result  of  necessary,  efforts 
to  attempt  to  withdraw  our  economy  from 
the  presaures  of  Inflation,  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers under  the  Nixon  Administration  has 
submitted  the  most  austere  budget  In  recent 
memory.  This  has  been  necessary  to  protect 
and  preserve  the  value  of  the  dollar. 

Inflation  is  rampant.  It  Is  eating  steadily 
away  at  the  resotirces  ot  those  who  are  least 
able  to  afford  It,  as  well,  certainly,  at  the  re- 
sources of  each  American.  Savings  accounts, 
US.  bonds,  and  life  Insurance  have  been  sys- 


tematically reduced  just  as  surely  as  If  the 
government  were  annually  confiscating  a 
regular  percentage. 

Any  deflationary  program  Is  very  painful. 
No  one  has  devised  a  system  of  deflation 
which  Is  painless  or  popiUar.  But -deflate  we 
must  If  we  are  to  recover  control  of  our 
domestic  economy.  And  so,  Important  water 
programs  such  as  that  of  the  Corps  must  be 
reduced  to  the  real  danger  point.  Appropria- 
tions are  cut,  programs  are  stretched  out  and 
delayed.  Important  progress  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  people  is  very  seriously  Impeded. 
Then.  It  Is  evident,  the  programs  are  dealt 
a  further  and  very  serious  adverse  blow  by 
the  spiral  of  rising  costs.  Reduction  In  appro- 
priations, delays  in  appropriations,  and 
stretching  out  programs  makes  them  much 
more  costly.  Thus  necessary  procedures  to 
attempt  to  cure  Inflation  In  the  end  offer 
substantial  fuel  to  tlie  cycle,  thus  one  feeds 
the  other,  on  and  on. 

Let's  examine  the  details  of  where  the 
Corps  program  presently  rests.  Remember,  I 
am  now  making  reference  only  to  projects  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers.  Other  agencies  deal- 
ing with  our  water  resources,  IncUidlng  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  have  their  own  fund- 
ing problems,  which  are  comparable  to  thoee 
of  the  Corps. 

Looking  at  the  Corps  construction  requests 
under  the  NUon  budget,  we  find  that  the 
total  is  Just  barely  $627  Million.  The  Johnson 
budget  figure  represented  a  cut  of  $96  Mil- 
lion below  the  previous  year.  The  Nixon  ad- 
ministration made  an  additional  $142  million 
cut.  The  resulting  $627  million  budget  re- 
quest Is  27%  less  than  the  current  fiscal  year. 
This  Is  the  Corps'  lowest  request  for  con- 
struction funding  in  the  past  eleven  years. 
General  Kolsch,  In  his  testimony  thU  spring 
before  the  House  Public  Works  Appropria- 
tions subcommittee,  pointed  out  that  In  con- 
sideration of  the  Increased  construction  costs, 
this  year's  program  actually  represents  a  cut 
back  of  42%  from  the  1967  level.  He  correctly 
adds  that  if  funding  continues  at  this  level, 
we  are  going  to  be  faced  with  a  most  serious 
situation  in  water  resource  development. 

Testimony  before  this  committee  clearly 
indicates  that  one  and  one  half  billion 
dollars,  nearly  three  times  that  proposed, 
should  be  appropriated  this  year  to  maintain 
the  Corps'  current  development  schedule. 

The  need  for  expansion,  rather  than  re- 
duction, of  funds  for  water  resources  pro- 
grams was  amply  shown  by  the  testimony  of 
over  1,500  witnesses  before  the  Public  Works 
Committee.  The  witnesses,  testifying  In  re- 
gard to  this  year's  appropriation  bill,  were 
requesting  funds  for  unbudgeted  projects  and 
for  Increasing  amounts  on  already-budgeted 
programs  and  projects.  Over  150  Members  of 
Congress  were  among  those  witnesses. 

Only  after  a  most  thorough  and  exhaustive 
study  and  review  have  these  projects  been 
authorized  by  Congress  for  funding.  ThU 
study  must  Include  full  assurances  ot  the 
economic  Justification  for  undertaking  the 
work. 

Each  project  must  have  been  carefully  re- 
viewed by  the  concerned  Federal  agencies, 
and  cleared  with  related  agencies.  Then  they 
must  have  been  studied  by  the  appropriate 
legislative  committees  of  the  Congress  before 
they  receive  authorization.  Each  project  must 
conform  to  stringent  criteria  to  make  sure 
that  the  benefits  to  result  from  the  project 
Justify  the  expense.  Many  of  these  projects 
also  require  solid  assurance  of  local  coopera- 
tion before  construction  begins.  Including 
the  commitment  of  the  affected  community 
to  possible  repayment  of  funds  from  benefits 
derived  from  the  project  such  as  from  water 
supply  and  Irrigation. 

This  year  the  Appropriations  Committee 
has  felt  It  Is  Justified  In  funding  new  projects 
only  on  a  very  limited  basis,  due  to  the  tight 
monetary  situation.  It  has  had  to  take  this 
attitude  despite  the  obvious  Justification  and 
urgent  need  for  the  many  projects  coming 
before  It  for  funds. 


If  additional  evidence  of  urgency  Is  needed, 
consider  these  figures.  There  Is  present  back- 
log of  active  authorized  civil  works  projects 
not  yet  under  construction  of  the  following : 
114  Navigation  Projects  Costing  $4,365,- 
000  000. 

281  Flood  Control  Projects  Costing  $4,061,- 
000  000 

17  Multiple  Purpose  Projects  costing  $1,- 
200,000,000. 

40  Beach  and  Erosion  control  projects  cost- 
ing $60,500,000. 

A  total  of  452  economically  soimd  Corps- 
only  projects,  not  yet  under  construction, 
totalling  .  . .  nearly  $10,000,000,000. 

No  one  can  Justly  argue  that  the  Northwest 
has  not  and  Is  not  getting  Its  lair  share  of 
the  total  national  sum  spent  In  this  area 
Even  this  year  about  20 'i  of  the  total  Corps 
construction  budget  is  for  the  North  Pacific 
dlvUlon.  Most  of  this  is,  of  course,  being  In- 
vested In  the  very  large  dams. 

Our  national  water  development  needs  are 
Increasing  even  at  a  steeper  rate  than  we 
are  decreasing  our  expenditures. 

It  Is  projected  that  the  continental  United 
States  alone  will  have  a  population  of  300 
million  by  1995  and  400  mllUon  by  2020 
Most  of  this  fantastic  Increase  will  be  cen- 
tered m  the  large  cities  and  their  environs 
These  large  urban  centers  currently  contain 
about  72  per  cent  of  ovu:  population  In  a  land 
area  of  2  to  3  per  cent. 

Tlie  Increasing  growth  of  these  areas  can 
only  bring  about  more  critical  water  and 
land  use  problems.  Because  our  nation's 
water  concentration  areas  do  not  conform 
to  the  areas  of  population  concentration.  In 
many  areas  In  the  near  future  It  will  be 
necessary  to  store,  divert  and  redistribute 
available  water  supplies  to  make  it  available 
in  the  urban  locales.  These  mounting  prob- 
lems win  mean  concentrated  and  coopera- 
tive efforts  at  local,  state  and  Federal  levels 
If  growing  Industry  and  Increased  popula- 
tion are  to  be  served. 

Despite  the  tremendous  benefits  being 
realized  from  the  Corps  flood  control  proj- 
ects, the  assessment  forecasts  a  rise  in 
annual  flood  damage  from  $1.7  billion  in 
1966  to  $6.0  billion  by  2020,  based  on  the 
current  status  of  protection  works. 

Projections  show  the  scope  of  future  needs 
In  50  years  the  tonnage  carried  on  our  water- 
ways will  Increase  6  times  what  It  Is  today 
Pleasure  craft  for  water  sports  and  recrea-     . 
tlon  will  increase  from  today's  8  million  t<. 
30  million.  This  Increased  density  of  traflic 
means  major  improvements  must  be  made 
to  provide  for  safe  and  efficient  handling  ol 
all  this  water  traffic. 

The  same  holds  true  for  our  future  need.s 
in  the  areas  of  hydro-power,  water  oriented 
recreation,  and  protection  from  erosion. 

We  have  massive  problems  In  the  water 
resources    development    field    today.    But. 
looking  at  these  projections.  It  U  apparent 
that  these  problems  are  tiny  compared  to 
what  they  will  be  In  the  near  future.  Some 
of  the  most  Immediate  needs  can  be  met 
through  projects  already  approved  by  Con- 
gress. But,  in  the  long  run.  our  greater  need;, 
must  be  anticipated,  and  plans  formulated 
through  an  Intensive  Investigation  program 
Each  year  we  must  delay  costs  us  dearlv 
In   terms   of    production    and   Income.    Bui 
overall  It  coste  even  more.  The  cost  of  con- 
struction Is  rising  swiftly.  According  to  the 
Association  of  General  Contractors  of  Amer- 
ica,   construction   which    might    have   been 
completed  by  1955  had  risen  40%  in  cost  by 
1965    And  the  Inflation  spiral  continues  to 
climb.  When  we  are  forced  by  present  cir- 
cumstances to  put  off  those  works  we  could 
have  completed  in  the  1960's.  the  financial 
burden    of    cost    Inflation    will    have    tre- 
mendously increased  by  the  1970's.  Combined 
with  the  loss  of  benefits  from  the  delay,  we 
will  have  been  doubly  penalized  for  having 
put  off  needed  worlts. 

One  of  the  most  serious  barriers  to  creating 
informed  T>ubllc  awareness  of  the  water  re- 
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aounw  devalopiiMBt  «re*  Is  the  omnl-prwent 
w«U-fl2i*oo«d  «ffac%  erf  rarloua  apecUl  lnt«r- 
wt  groups  who  maintain  »  oonttnulnf  prop- 
■•MMte  iKipaIgn  In  Um  effort  to  t^uow 
Mrtaai  phMM  at  thu  prognm  Into  a  bad 
light. 

Tb«  t«rm  "pork  barrel"  baa  been  uaed  by 
these  intereeta  to  brand  particular  pitjjaeta 
to  whlcb  tlMT  are  oppoaed  and.  indeed,  the 
entire  reeource  program.  The  ability  mwj  in. 
tagrtty  ot  the  Corpa  of  Engineera  and  other 
agendea  are  Impugned.  Congrcaa  is  charged 
with  waata.  foolhardy  spending,  and  some- 
times even  worse. 

Suspicion  and  confusloa  In  the  publl«  mind 
over  water  resource  development  can.  la 
many  Inatanoes.  be  pinpointed  as  eocnlng 
from  aenaatlonaiist  elements  In  tha  press. 
"Pork  barrel"  grabs  reader  interest  In  bead- 
Unsa  much  aaore  quickly  than  "Water  Be- 
•ouroe  Development."  ImpUcatlons  of  Con- 
gressional bocaa  trading  and  favoritism  can 
be  uaed  much  moca  leadUy  to  attract  i»ad- 
eraUp  than  can  a  responsible  aiMUyHa  of  a 
particular  proieot.  Thla  biased,  slanted  ap. 
P«'o«eh  to  r^pniiiiig  can  only  »»it.i^^  tjj, 
pubUe  and  dlatract  it  from  the  true  Import 
<>'  '!*•  water  rasoureea  development  program. 
Whan  the  goeeniment  beootnca  suspect  in 
t*Us  ei|i;tcal  area,  it  can  only  dater  us  from 


And  it  la  dear  above  all  that,  despite  this 
kind  of  press,  our  needs  and  performance 
m  **>•  water  reeouroe  field  wUl  stand  the  most 
orltteal  and  carafiU  scrutiny,  if  the  analysis 
la  fair,  and  the  comment  truthful  Fxx  the 
truth  la  that  no  other  area  of  Federal  oon- 
eeim  Is  Mihject  to  more  thorough  review 
more  carefxil  control  and  more  oompetent 
and  tn-depth  study  than  Is  our  water  i»- 
aouree  development  program. 

The  simple  knowledge  of  this  truth  sad 
to  say.  U  not  enough.  Knowing  the  exceUent 
J«dgn»«nt  and  perfOnnaaoe  of  the  Corpa  of 
■ngtowra  la  not  enough.  Assurance  of  a  care- 
ful and  obJecUve  review  of  Corps  findings 
m  the  Congress  U  not  enough  Knowledge 
of  the  cheeks  and  balances  and   the  many 

f".^*""**"*    "**    ««>   low   preparing    the 
budget  for  these  worka  U  not  enough 

It  Is  our  duty  to  bring  this  knowledge  Into 
theopen  ...  to  apprise  our  public  of  theee 
»«^  ...  so  ttey  may  know,  as  we  do,  that 
funds  spent  on  water  reeource  development 
projects  are  being  spent  wisely  and  In  the 
Adyancement  of  essential  national  goals 

Public  exposure  to  the  fuU  and  honest  facts 
°' '^«««"  fTow^e  needs  la  the  perfect  counter 

5S.f AS^.::2SL'r*  **  «*•  p*«i*g«dist.. 

AM  every  opt^rtunlty  must  be  taken  to  make 

^^-  ^-.^°^  ^  ^"'^^^  complete 
pobUc  confidence  in  the  needs  behind  our 
Pw^ams^  toere  Is  little  hope  of  bringing 
thsm  into  One  with  our  future  national  te- 
SS"^t^'f  "«  '-ce  Of  an  ever-grow^ 
f^'^I^"*  P"""*  •cceptance.  we  shall 
»»to  neither  increased  .peed  or  expanded 
•cope  In  water  resource  development 

Inthe  face  of  what  I  consider  to  be  an 
o^w^^h^mlng  case  for  maximum  attention  to 
^«P**^  9^?  projects,  we  have  «mtlnual 
^twsuws  from  some  to  change  the  Interest 
rates  on  re-payment.  *^wj«»i, 

«,^i^  Pro«nlre  of  Wisconsin  has.  several 
times,  brought  this  matter  up  on  the  Ploor 
Of  the  Senate   His  proposal  Involves  a  shim 

X'^*^^""*"*'"*  ^  «»•  interest 'dl^^ 
rate  factor  us«l  to  estimate  costs  ofl?S^ 
;^dlng  in  proposed  water  resource  projected 

Si^ve'ri^*^.  *''  P'^""y  <leveioAl  from 
ine  average  rate  on  outstanding  long-term 
Oovemment  Indebtedness.  ^^ 

As  a  substitute  for  this.  Senator  Prox. 
mire  would  use  the  muchhlgh«  Mtlinlt^ 
•verage  rate  of  return  obtSl  by  1S^^ 

exorbitant  Interest  rate  on  a  potenUal  1^ 

u^u^^ffiaU""""^  ""^  ""  i-i^n^veml:^ 
The    theory    behind    Sen^itor    Proxmlre's 
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method  o*  computation  la  that  funds  used 
to  finance  Federal  projects  are  received  from 
the  private  sector,  and  would  be  uaed  for  prl- 
rate  Investment  if  the  projects  were  not 
■uUt.  Further,  it  oonstdeTs  the  full  FW- 
eral  oast  of  the  funds  aa  a  leaultant  Ices 
*"  **>•  Prtv»te  sector  of  our  economy  An  ap- 
pUeatlon  of  this  theory  would  raise  the  dU- 
coMt/lnterest  rata  for  project  evaluaUon 
n«n  the  current  level  of  about  4  and  five- 
eighths  ( H )  to  betweep  10  and  1S% 

.Vxmrdtng  to  Senator  Proxmire.  the Use  of 
this  10  to  W-,  factor  would  have  resulted 
in  benefit/cost  rattoe  of  less  than  1  to  1  for 
such  projecta  as  the  nilnola  and  MIseourt 
levee  system,  the  cross  Florida  Barge  Canal 
the  Arkansas  River  Project  and  the  Kaskaskia 
Rlvor  project  Under  this  system,  then,  these 
projects  would  all  have  been  scrapped,  along 
with  the  others.  * 

A  massive  and  challenging  task  In  develop- 
ing lu  water  resources  confronts  the  na- 
Uon.  With  vigor,  vision,  and  determlnaUon 
the  Job  can  be  done  But  In  our  path  are 
great  dlfllculUes  Dlfflcultles  of  straining  to  do 
the  maximum  under  the  most  possible  dif- 
ficult conditions.  We  are  paying  the  penalty 
for  past  economic  mUtakes.  We  must  re-di- 
rect our  prtoriues  to  permit  the  lequlred  Job 
to  be  accomplished. 
Only  by  Joining  together  can  we  be  sue- 
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has  been  printed  In  a  booklet,  alone 
with  copies  of  offlda)  lettere  they  re- 
ceived upon  their  naturalization,  a«  well 
as  pictures  ot  their  ancestors,  some  of 
the  pictures  having  been  taken  on  the 
battlefields  of  Eun^ie. 

FoUowln«  is  the  text  of  the  letter  from 
Vladislav  and  Anna  Dujovlc  to  their  son 
BorUIav.  upon  his  maduatfon  this  week- 
end: 


NATURAI.IZED  CmZENS  EXPRESS 
GRAmuUE  IN  UNUSUAL  LETTER 
TO  THEIR  SON  AT  GRADUATION 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or  w«w  Toax 
IN  THB  HOaSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurtdaw.  June  19,  1969 
Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  this 
commencement  period,  graduates  and 
their  families  have  mixed  feelings.  Ptor 
most  families,  it  Is  a  time  of  great  pride 
in  their  loved  ones.  For  most  graduates 
it  is  a  time  of  recognition  of  scholastic 
achievement. 

A  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  couple,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
VTadlaUv  A.  DuJotIc.  224  Ontario 
Street,  are  ezpresslnir  their  lulde  In  a 
special  way.  Indeed,  they  are  doin«  so 
through  the  medium  of  a  very  unusual 

tribute  to  their  son.  Borlslav Boris— 

who  graduates  this  weekend  from  River- 
side High  School  In  Buffalo. 

The  Dujovlcs.  Immigrants  from  Yugo- 
slavia who  were  naturallaaed  as  Ameri- 
can citizens  in  11*63.  have  prepared  a 
letter  to  their  son. 

This  is  not  an  ordinary  letter,  but  it  Is 
rather  a  moving  recollection  of  the  hard- 
ships of  the  family  during  the  years  of 
oppression  in  Europe. 

These  proud  parents,  devoted  to  their 
adopted  land,  remind  their  son: 

Ramember  and  be  proud  that  your  ances- 
tors had  always  been  aUied  with  the  United 
States  of  America  and  had  fought  side 
by  side  against  aU  conmxm  enemies-  they 
were  bmvely  fighting  and  falUng.  thlnklns 
always  that  they  would  be  vlctorloua. 
The   same   struggle   against    the  oooimu- 

f!^Ii„^!P*°  •*'  ^""^  ancestors  and  your 
grandfather  in  Yugoalavla.  i»4l.  had  con- 
tinued with  the  Americans  m  Korea,  and  now 
in  Vietnam  where  they  are  flghUng  and  fall- 
ing on  the  bloody  batUeflelds.  weU  aware 
M  the  dangers  of  communUm  for  all  man- 


My  Dear  Son  Borisl^v: 
As  >-ou  graduata  from  high  school,  I  would 
like  to  express  how  very  ham>y  and  over- 
whelmed with  genuine  fatherly  Joy  I  am 
and  I  heartily  oongratuUta  you  for  having 
been  able  to  fiulah  your  high  school  studies 
successfully.  Your  mother  and  sister.  Vera 
are  also  deUghted  and  sincerely  happy;  boUi 
of  them  congratulata  you  also. 

Dear  BorUlav.  on  this  solemn  occasion  I 
would  like  to  remind  you  of  some  moments 
and  evento  in  the  history  of  our  family  which 
might   be  necessary  and   valuable  for  you 
throughout  the  course  of  your  lUe.  I  firmly 
beUeve  that  any  young  man  should  know  the 
origin  of  hU  own  famUy  and  his  remota  an- 
cestors. In  your  case,  this  Is  a  long  glorious 
^^-  9!^  *nceBtor8  belong  to  Montenegro 
(Cma  Dora),  now  a  southern  sUta  of  Yugo- 
slavia. In  1912  two  small  countries  on  the 
Balkan   Peninsula.    Serbia   and   Montenegro 
fought  for  their  freedom  against  the  Txirklsii 
and  obtained  It.  Not  only  Montenegro  and 
wrbla,  but  also  Greece  and  Bulgaria  Joined 
ua  to  crush  and  put  down  the  Turks,  which 
aner  five  centuries  freed  the  Balkan  Area 
from  Turkish  rule.  At  that  time,  this  Chris- 
tian unity  and  alliance  had  been  a  glorious 
triumph  of  all  Christian  people  living  in  the 
Balkan  Peninsula.  This  waa  known  as  the 
Balkan  War. 

Hardly  one  year  bad  passed  since  the  peo- 
ple in  SerbU  and  Montenegro  were  left  In 
pe*ce.  when  In  July  1914,  the  Austro-Hun- 
gariau  Empire  declared  war  on  Serbia  Im- 
ffljedlately  Montenegro  went  to  help  Serbia 
^^  w  '***S  *f*  beginning  of  the  First 
World  War.  Besides  Austro-Hungary  our 
R^^^  **!^*^°  Germany,  Turkey  and  later 
Bulgaria.  They  were  known  as  the  Central 

SS^^i^?*".  '^""  ''*'*™«  ^°<'^  ••  the 
Oreat  aotente,  oonaistlng  of  France.  Ozarlst 
mj-ata.  The  united  States  of  America.  Great 
Britain  and  Italy.  This  crucial  war  lasted 
through  four  years,  and  In  September  1918 
the  war  ended  with  a  victory  on  our  side 
l>nring  that  time  the  people  of  Serbia  and 
Montenegro  became  molded  into  one  national 

P««- 1  the  Regent  Alexander  proclaimed  the 
formation  of  the  Kingdom  of  all  Serbs 
Croats,  and  Slovenes  on  December  1  1»18 
This  was  the  time  when  our  country  had 
begun  to  be  caUed  Yugoslavia 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  unusual  gi-aduatlon 
letter  from  grateful  parents  to  their  son 


Hnij»-i€traBouKi  vtxnmatan 
DxAx  Boais:   when  Hitler  and  Mussolini 
started  to  ravage  and  plunder  In  Europe  as 
well  as  the  Japanese  in  the  Far-East,  m'ost 
of  Europe  began  falling,  one  country  after 
anotter  under  the  forces  of  Hitler  s  mlUtarv 
machine.     Poland.     France.     Belgium,     the 
Netherlands.  Denmark.  Norway,  Austria,  and 
C^choelovakla  had   been  vlcilms  and  prey 
of  the  Axis  Powers.  In  the  southeast  part  of 
Europe,    Hungary    Joined    the    Axis    Powers 
along   with    Rumania    and    Bulgaria.    OnU- 
Yugoslavla  and  Greece  remained  free  for  i 
while.   Great   Britain   was   fighUng  hard  In 
toealr  and  warding  off  the  onslaught  of  the 
Omnan  air  force.  Yugoslavia  waa  encircled 
on  all  sides,  except  for  Greece  In  the  South 
by  other  enemy  countries.  Hitler  gave  an  ul- 
timatum   to    the   YugoslavUn   government 
urging  our  country  to  Join  the  Axis  Power^ 
and  also  urging  us  to  allow  free  transpor- 
tation and  the  shipmenta  of  war  materials 
through   our   country   for   Ronmel's   army 
fighting  in  Africa  .  .  .  with  sontm  Prince 
Paul  and  Premier  Draglsa  Cvetkovlc  signed 
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the  pact,  on  March  25,  1941  The  Serbian  peo- 
ple as  a  whole,  though  they  were  helpless. 
could  not  reconcile  with  the  shameful  event. 
The  Idea  of  this  act  of  oiu-  government 
would  betray  our  old  friends  and  Allies.  Tlie 
Yugoslav  government  was  overthrown.  On 
March  27,  1941  a  new  government,  more  pa- 
triotic than  the  last,  had  been  formed  from 
the  most  prominent  pollUcal  leaders  in  the 
country.  The  new  Prime  Minister  was  Dusan 
Slmovlc.  a  general.  They  proclaimed  King 
Peter  n  as  the  legal  head  of  Yugoslavia,  al- 
though he  was  still  a  minor.  Yugoslavia  de- 
clared herself  an  enemy  of  the  Axis  Powers, 
and  once  again  sided  with  our  Allies  of  World 
War  I. 

Surreptitiously  without  declarptlon  of  war. 
on  April  6,  1941.  the  German  bombardiers 
(stukas)  began  their  hellish  pouring  of 
bombs  over  the  capital  of  Yugoelavla,  Bel- 
grade. The  heavy  bombordment  took  place 
very  early  In  the  morning  at  dawn.  This  was 
the  same  case  .ts  In  the  bombardment  of 
Pearl  Harbor  In  the  Pacific,  by  the  Japanese 
on  December  7.  1941.  Oommtmlsts  had  been 
ordered,  from  Moscow,  to  aid  the  Germans 
by  sabotaging  our  armies.  At  that  time, 
Stalin  and  Hitler  were  very  good  friends  and 
allies  by  the  treaty  of  friendship  signed  by 
Rlbbentrop  and  Molotov  in  Berlin,  1939.  There 
fore,  the  Oommunlste  from  the  very  begin- 
ning were  the  "Fifth  Column"  among  u.s; 
going  to  the  aid  of  the  Germans. 

TVGOBIJkVIA   XS   DISMEMBERED 


Mt  DiAa Son:  I  would  like  to  tell  you  what 
happened    to   our   country    hence    forward. 
Yugoslavia  was  mercilessly  dismembered  by 
the  Axis  military  forces.  The  victors  divided 
Yugoslavia  among  themselves:   The  Bulgar- 
ians occupied  the  cradle  of  our  Serbian  Cul- 
ture, South  Serbia   (Macedonia);   the  Hun- 
garians took  Serbian  Vojvodlna,  with  the  city 
of  Novi  Sad,  Subotlca,   Sombor  and  many 
other  towns;  Albanian  mobs  occupied  Kosovo 
and  Methoja  along  with  many  countries  that 
were  controlled  by  the  Italian  fasclste.  In 
Croatia.  Ante  Pavellc.  through  the  aid  of  the 
Italian  fascists  and  Nazi  Germans  formed  the 
Croatian  government   and  an   army  which 
i>ecame  known  as  the  Ustssl.  He  declared 
himself  an  Axis  Power  and  this  declaration 
invited  war  with  our  allies.  His  second  act 
was  to  kill  all  Serbs,  Jews,  and  gypsies  In 
Croatia.  Over  725.000  people  had  been  killed 
In  the  area  occupied  by  the  Ustasl.  Our  ances- 
tral country.  Montenegro  (Crna  Gora),  was 
under  the  control  of  the  Italian  occupation 
troops.  Only  the  pre-Komovo  Serbia  was  left 
imder  the   German  command   in   Belgrade, 
after  the  crushing  of  our  armies  on  t-he  border 
of  Yugoslavia. 

On  April  17.  1941,  Yugoslavia  was  defeated 
by  the  Axis  Powers.  The  King  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  Yugoslavia  fled  to  Cairo,  where 
the  Allied  forces  were  stationed.  About 
133,000  of  our  Yugoslav  military  forces  were 
taken  Immedlataly  as  prisoners,  and  the  re- 
mainder were  scattered  In  Serbia  as  well  as 
In  Montenegro.  Fortunately,  Dragoljub  Drazn 
Mihallovlc,  a  staff  army  colonel,  was  not  taken 
as  war-prisoner.  On  May  8.  1941,  Draza  Mi- 
hallovlc managed  to  come  to  the  moimtaln 
Ravna  Gora.  in  western  Serbia,  with  most  of 
his  regiment  Intact.  He  Immediately  began 
reorganizing  our  armed  forces.  First,  he  de- 
ployed necessary  military  action  to  contact 
the  army  officers  who  did  not  surrender  to 
the  enemv.  These  underground  guerrilla 
forces  known  as  Chetnlks,  were  in  Serbia 
and  Montenegro. 

On  June  22,  1944.  the  German  troops  re- 
ceived orders  from  Hitler  to  attack  Russia, 
men  Yugoslav  communists,  imder  the  lead- 
ership of  Joslp  Broz  "Tito"  went  Into  guer- 
rilla movement  In  the  mountains.  This  com- 
munist guerrilla  movement  started  In  the 
Serbia  and  Montenegro  areas,  which  was 
.ilready  imder  the  control  of  the  Chetnlks. 
At  the  time,  the  communista  were  almost  In- 
significant, though  they  started  to  kill  people 
who  wert  supporting  Chetnlks 
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MZRO  DtJJOVlC  IS  StKWT  CaVEF 

Dear  BoRiSLAv:  In  your  ancestral  country 
Montenegro.  Aleksa  J.  DuJovlc,  county  secre- 
tary; George  M.  Laslc,  staff  army  major;  Mil- 
Ija  M.  Laslc,  professor;  Mlro  V.  DuJovlc,  cap- 
tain; Branko  Radevlc,  captain;  Pavle  DJurlsic, 
captain;  and  many  prominent  citizens  started 
to  take  action  against  the  communist  move- 
ment .  .  .  Dragoljub  Draza  Mihallovlc.  who 
had  already  been  promoted  as  a  general,  and 
nominated  by  our  government  In  London  as 
the  chief  of  all  our  fighting  forces  within  the 
)K)rder8  of  Yugoslavia,  had  nominated  staff 
army  Major  George  M.  Laslc  as  commander 
of   fighting   forces   In   Montenegro.   Captain 
Pavle  Djurislc  was  nominated  as  a  command- 
er of  fighting  forces  In  the  valley  Llm-8and- 
zak.  Mlro  V.  DuJovlc  (picture  #3  ( ,  a  ist  class 
Captain  of  the  higher  military  academy,  and 
Captain  Branko  Radevlc*  were  nominated  aa 
chiefs  of  staff  In  command  of  Montenegro. 
Your  grandfather,  Aleksa  J.  DuJovlc  (picture 
#1),  as  the  chief  of  nationalistic  propaganda 
department  and  adviser  in  the  headquarters 
for  Montenegro,  from  the  beginning,  had  the 
strong  belief  that  we  ought  to  form  an  or- 
ganization on  military  grounds  to  defend  all 
of  the  people   against  the  communists.  He 
called  on  all  people  In  Montenegro  for  sup- 
port and  convinced  them  that  the  Axis  Pow- 
ers will  be  defeated  and  that  our  allies,  Great 
Britain  and  United  States  of  America  will 
never  allow  our  country  to  come  under  com- 
munist rule. 

During  that  iierlod,  the  communUt  forces, 
along  with  their  leaders  Joslp  Broz  "Tito," 
Mosa  Pljade,  Arso  and  Blazo  Jovanovlc.  Mll- 
ovan  DJllas.  and  many  others  who  were  driven 
from   Serbia  by   the   Chetnlks   Into  Monte- 
negro, had  massed  their  forces  In  and  around 
the  city  of  Kolasin.  It  was  believed  that  there 
had   been   from   5.000   to   7.000   men.    Even 
though  they  had  already  killed  many  inno- 
cent people  m  this  part  of  the  country,  Alek- 
sa J.  DuJovlc  and  George  M.  Laslc,  on  De- 
cember 8.  1941,  tried  to  reach  an  agreement 
with   communist   representatives,   composed 
of    Blazo   Jovanovlc.    Mlrko   Vesovlc,    DJoko 
Mlrasevic.  and  others,  at  a  conference  at  Ptlc 
(residence  of  the  DuJovlc  fanUlies),  urging 
them  not  to  plunge  the  people  in  Montenegro 
into  blood,   as  they   were  doing.  Laslc   and 
DuJovlc  also  proposed  that  the  Chetnlks  and 
communists  unite  together  In  defeating  the 
Axis  Powers,  and  afterwards  deciding  the  fu- 
ture of  Yugoslavia  by  a  free  election.  This 
proposal  was  rejected  by  the  communist  rep- 
resentatives.   Shortly    after   the    conference, 
the  communist  partisans  suddenly  attacked 
the  Chetnlks  on  Jantiary  20.  1942.  But  being 
well  prepared  for  action,  the  Chetnlks  de- 
feated the  communista  badly,  forcing  Joslp 
Broz  "Tito,"  Mosa  Pljade,  Blazo  Jovanovlc. 
Milovan  DJllas,   and   others   Into  refuge   In 
Croatia  under  the  Ustasl  rule. 


WAR  IN  OCCOPIED  YUGOSI^VIA 


Under  the  leadership  and  courage  of  Gen- 
eral Dragoljub  Draza  Mihallovlc  and  other 
Chetnlk  leaders,   the  war  was   going  on  In 
occupied  Yugoslavia.  Underground  Chetnlk 
forces  continued  to  fight  In  large  and  smaU 
detacliments.   They   attacked   the   occupiers 
and    their    garrisons    all   over    the    country. 
They   destroyed   their   bridges   and   raUrood 
tracks.  In  this  way  they  prevented  the  enemy 
from   transporting   war   materials   to   Rom- 
mel's armies  fighting  in  Africa.  During  those 
days,    many    AlUed    mUltary    leaders    had 
praised  our  Chetnlk  forces  as  having  greatly 
contributed    to   the    victory.    The   first   had 
been  General  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  the  su- 
preme   commander    ot    the    AUied    fighting 
forces  m  North  Africa,  he  said  in  his  lauda- 
tory terms  "American  mUitary  fighting  forces 
In  Europe  and  Africa  salute  their  brothers  in 
arms."    Then    Admiral    H.    Harwood,    com- 
mander of  the  AUied  fleet  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean   Sea;     General    Glaude    Auchinleck, 
commander  of  the  British  army  in  the  Mid- 
dle East;  Marshal  A.  W.  Tedder,  commander 
of  the  air  fleet  la  the  Mediterranean  Sea: 
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General  Allen  Brook,  chief  of  British  staff 
headquarters;  General  Charles  de  OauUe. 
head  of  free  France,  and  General  Glraud. 
commander  of  French  forces  In  Africa. 

In  the  mountains  where  the  Chetnlks  had 
their   headquarters    with    Draza    MlhaUovlc. 
parachuted  in  a  British  military  mission  con- 
sisting of  General  C.  D.  Armstrong,  Colonel 
Jasper  Rootham  and  army  Major  Eric  Green- 
wood. Later  an  American  mission  also  was 
parachuted   In,  cojislsting  of  Major   Walter 
P.   Mansfield  and   Colonel  Albert  B.  Seitza 
This  time  on  the  part  of  America  and  Great 
Britain,    the    Chetnlk    groups    of    lighting 
forces  had  been  given  help  in  arms,  supplies 
iind    mlUtary    foodstuffs,    which    had    been 
shipped  In  by  parachutes  In  the  free  moiui- 
talns  .  .  .  Nevertheless.    StaUn    was    aware 
that    Joslp    Broz    "Tito"    was    working    lor 
him,  and  with  the  advice  of  Winston  Church- 
ill, Tito  got  ample  help.  In  the  territory  ot 
Croatia,  in  the  communist  headquarters,  » 
British    military    mission    under    Brigadier 
Fntzroy  Maclean  and  later  Major  Randolph 
ChurchUl    (son  of   Winston  Churchill)    wa« 
parachuted   in.  .  .  .  The   Chetnlks'   Bghtlnc 
forces  had  been  spread  over  a  great  territory 
of  Yugoslavia,  and  they  were  able  to  help 
■A  great  number  of  alUed  aviators,  who,  after 
l>omblng   enemy   Installations   In   Rumania. 
Bulgaria,  Hungary,  as  weU  as  In  Yugoslavia 
were  forced  down  by  enemy  guns  and  com- 
pelled to  parachute  from  their  planes.  Dur- 
ing the  WOT  years  there  had  been  saved  670 
Allied  aviators,  who  gradually  were  evacuated 
to  their  bases  In  Italy  or  elsewhere  in  the 
battlefields.   Under   the   leadership  of   Joslp 
Broz   "Tito"   the   communist    partisans   did 
not  even  make  an  attempt  to  help  downed 
American  flyers.  As  an  example,  thU  picture 
shows  one  of  the  many  groups  of  American 
livers  who  were  saved  by  the  Chetnlk  forces 

CONTEKENCE    IN    TEHERAN 

lu  Teheran,  on  November  28,  1943,  the  Bis 
Three:  ChurchUl,  Roosevelt,  and  Stalin  hati 
a  conference.  The  Prime  minister  of  Great 
Britain,   on    advice    of    his    son    Randolph 
ChurchUl,  who  was  already  In  the  communist 
headquarters  along  vrith  Stalin,  urged  them 
to  give  full  support  to  Joslp  Broz  "Tito"  and 
his  "comrades."  The  Big  Three  decided  to 
drop  war  supplies  to  General  Draza  MihaUo- 
vlc;   the  same  had  been  decided  at  a  con- 
ference at  Yalta  and  at  Potsdam  .  .  .  After 
Italy   surrendered   on   September.    1943.   au_ 
Italian  division  in  Montenegro,  by  the  name 
of  Venice,  was  wlUlng  to  Join  the  Chetnlks 
and  fight  together  with  us  against  the  Ger- 
mans; but  after  the  Teheran  conrerence  they 
suddenly  abandoned  our  fighting  forces,  and 
sided     with     the     conmiunlsts.     even     the 
wounded  Chetnlks  in  hospitals  were  handed 
to  them.  Immediately  the  communists  killed 
all  wounded;  among  the  wounded  was  Mlro 
V.  DuJovlc   (picture  No.  3),  your  close  kin 
Mlro    had    been    sadistically    tortured    and 
butchered.  Finally  they  force  a  knife  through 
his  gorge,  and  dragged  him  to  the  left  bank 
of  the  Llm  River,  where  his  body  was  put  lu 
a  marsh.  This  was  Just  the  beginning  of  th<- 
slaughter  of  the  clan  (brotherhood  Dujovu- 
The  DuJovlc  clan  had  lost  35  members  dur- 
ing the  struggle  against  the  fascist  and  nazi.< 
m   World   War   II.   Other   people    from    the 
Vasojevlcl  tribe  also  suffered,  but  the  Du- 
Jovlc clan  carried  one  of  the  greatest  bur- 
dens of  suffering  and  death  as  never  before 
In  history.  The  Chief  of  Staff  of  "nto's  com- 
munist forces  was  Peko  Dapcevic;  when  he 
came  from  Croatia  into  Montenegro,  he  put 
on  fire  the  house  of  your  grandfather.  Aleksa 
J.  DuJovlc,  and  slaughtered  all  In  the  home 
In    the   same    sense,   during    the    fightings 
against  the  communista.  many  of  your  rela- 
tives fell  in  battle  among  them  were  young 
Lifeutenant  Draglsa  T.  DuJovlc,  (picture  No 
4) ,  age  25;  Radoje  D.  DuJovlc,  age  22;  MUan 
M.  DuJovlc,  age  19;  MilUvoJe  M.  DuJovlc.  age 
41;  and  Saleta  J.  DuJovlc,  age  24  .  .  .  Your 
grandfather  Aleksa  J.  DuJovlc  hardly  could 
face  the  tragedy  of  his  family  and  of  all  the 
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Barblan  p«opl«.  and  ao  be  tuddenly  becam* 

T«iT  Ul.  Staff  army  lfa>ar  O«orte  M.  LmIc 

and  moat  of  Um  top  maa  tn  th«  hMdquartan 

of  Mont«n«fiio,  Bak»  and  «»»«—>•  ««c«  swara 

tbat  AUkam  wmm  la  »  erltteal  Mate  o<  b«*ltb. 

So  tlMy  ilBrHd»d  to  traaafw  him  to  SerbU 

with   hU    IS   yamr  old   aon    Vladlalay    (tout 

tatb«r).  taa|>ia«  that  in  SerbU  be  wUl  pet 

better  wed  teal  help.  But  thu  bad  been  la 

rutn;  Aleka*  J.  Da)OTk:  died  In  tbe  city  of 

Negotin  oa  Jiuie  98.  1944.  Two  days  before 

he  died.  Alekaa  called  a  few  of  hla  frtenda 

end  hie  aon  together  and  told  them:  "I  am 

about  to  die,  and  I  am  glad  that  I  will  not 

•urrlTe  to  aae  tbe  total  destrucUoo  of  my 

famUy  and  my  peo|>le.  wb<m  we  ounelvea, 

with  the  help  of  o«r  AlUoe  broucht  to  the 

**'*'>k  °t  destraeUon.'*  Toar  grandfather  ad- 

Ttaed  hie  eon  Tladlatev  to  leave  our  native 

oooatry  tn  order  ts  aMave  the  death  by  the 

eommoaiat  Ttnataa  ...  At  the  aarae  tloM. 

Oermany  had  auffered  a  defeat  in  Africa  and 

Italy,  aad  they  were  retreatlnfr  tram  Oraeee 

through  TogoalaTta.  Joatp  Broa  -Tito"  and 

Randolph  ChurchUl  Had  to  the  AUled  military 

ftiroea  In  Italy,  and  from  Italy  •'Ttto"  fled  to 

Ruarta.   When   "Tito"  antred  In  Rnaala  he 

aaked  Stalin  to  send  General  Tolbuhln  and 

hla  red  army  from  Bulgaria  Into  Tngoelavia 

to  "help  UBi  overtake  the  oppoeltlon. 

currmx  romcca  occm ated 

Okam  BcmutjLw:  From  October  1944  to  May 

»*»  ">•  Ca»etnlk  military  tecea  had  been 

•tarliaatad  by  <Hrmmim.  Ckvatlaa  Ustaat  and 

the  eommoalata.  After  eoneeatratlng  tiiem- 

aelTsa  In  the  Boanlaa  mountalna  with  Draaa 

mhallovlc.  they  made  an  effort  to  meet  their 

•Ulaa  In  Italy  and  Anatrla  by  croealng  over 

wide  mountain  rangea.  On  their  long  Journey 

■••ny   died    troui   ezpoaure,    atarvaUon.    ex- 

haoatloo  and  typhoa.  Pew  groupa  aucceeded 

In  croealng  the  Soca  aiver  and  arriving  in 

i!rJ2Jl^**'"*^****  °'^*'"  K^o^P"'  totaling  about 
14^000,  reached  Axistrla  by  croealng  the  Drava 
Rtv«.  They  were  met  peacefully  by  Brltlah 
forcea  and  placed  In  a  refugee  camp  by  the 
n*n»e  of  Vetrtnje  near  Celovac.  On  May  33, 
1945.    British    commander    Major    WiUlama 
Jonneon  told  the  refugee  troopa  to  prepare 
themaelves  for  transfer  by  train  convoya  Into 
Italy  where  other  Chetnika  and  Royal  Yugo- 
slav forces  were  .  .  .  While  on  the  train  the 
CT^etnlk  refugees  were  stopped  in  a  tunnel 
wnJ^lng    Austria    and    Yugoalarla,    where 
4.500    communist    parttsana    with    miw*,tn^ 
guns  were  waiting  for  them.  They  were  taken 
in  chains  and  brought  in  front  of  a  flring 
squad  at  Kocev]e  Forest.  This  sinister  deal 
through  British  Major  William  Jonnson.  waa 
made  on  the  part  of  our  AlUes.  This  slau^ter 
washMidled  by  communist  Colonel  Slobodan 
Feaesh;.  Tou  can  compare  this  maaeacre  of 
M,«)0  Chetmta    (at  Kocevje   Forest,   Tugo- 
g*^*)  ^*1»  *»>«  maseacre  in  Poland,  at  KaUn 
Ftarest  of  10,000  Polish  officers  by  Soviet  se- 
cret police,  at  the  time  when  Stalin  and  Hit. 
ler  were  alllea. 

Mr  Dka«  Sou:  Tou  should  remember  that 
at  Kocevje  Foreet,  members  of  the  Dujovlc 
clan  had  alao  been  slaughtered.  Among  the 
ones  slaughtered   were  Mihallo  D.  Dujovlc 
age  28:  Punlsa  D.  Dujovlc,  age  23;  George  B 
I>uJovtc,  age  29:   LJubo  B.  Dujovlc,  age  24- 
Luka  M.  Dujovlc,  age  34;  Vldak  M.  Dujovlc' 
age  20:  Dusan  R.  Dujovlc.  age  17;  DJoko  v' 
Dujovlc.   age  29;   DJoko  3.  Dujovlc,  age  40 
Dlmltrl>  D.  Dujovlc,  age  18;   Batrlc  I.  Du- 
jovlc,  age   26;    MUadln   I.   Dujovlc.   age   17- 
Laklc  I.  Dujovlc,  age  25;  Bozldar  R.  Dujovlc 
age  20:  DJuro  D.  Dujovlc.  age  45;  Batrlc  m' 
Dujovlc,   age  40.   MUo«  J.  Dujovlc    (picture 
No.  2,  brother  of  your  grandfather  Alekaa) 
whUe  croealng   through   the  mountalna   to- 
ward Auatrla.  was  captured  by  German  and 
Croatian  TTstaal.  Some  sources  say  that  Mlloe 
was  taken  to  Jaaenovao  and  executed.  The 
last  Innocent  victim  of  the  Dujovlc  clan  had 
been  your  father's  sister.  20  year  old  Emlllla 
A.  Dujovlc  (picture  No.  6),  the  daughter  of 
your  grandfather  Alekaa.  She  had  been  Im- 
prisoned by  the  communlste  In  1946  without 
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any  charge  or  gtdlt.  Thla  took  place  right 
after  Joslp  Broa  Tito"  had  taken  complete 
ooDtrol  of  Tugoalavla.  She  waa  tortured  ae- 
verely  and  died  aooo  after  her  nuurtydom.  Be- 
fore she  died  her  last  prayer  had  been:  "O 
Almighty  God,  did  my  brother  VladlaUv  suc- 
ceed in  escaping  and  did  he  suoceed  In  aav- 
Ing  his  own  life?" 


June  19,  1969 
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The  falllBg  of  our  Serbjan  brothers  every- 
where was  the  price  we  had  to  pay  to  prevent 
from  being  overtaken  by  the  communists. 
At  the  same  time,  our  people  were  striving  to 
help  other  nations  having  freedom,  as  well 
as  ourselves,  from  falling  under  the  paws  of 
two  monsters  of  our  time — Husaolinl  and 
Hitler. 

Dragoljub  Draza  MllhaUovlc  deciding  not 
to  flee  from  the  country  hid  hlmaelf  In  the 
mountalna.  He  was  captured  by  communUts 
In  1040  and  tried.  He  was  found  giUlty  and 
executed  by  communists  on  July  17,  1846. 
The  injustice  made  by  communUU  In  power 
(1946)  toward  our  supreme  commander  In 
occupied  TugosUvla  will  reat  In  history  aa  a 
ciaaaic  example  of  the  poUtlcal  mlstakea  of 
the  Second  World  War.  The  president  of  the 
United  SUtea  of  America.  Harry  S.  Truman, 
had  reoognlaed  the  contrlbutlona  of  the 
Serbian  people.  He  recognized  the  victory  of 
aU  of  the  fighting  forcea  under  General 
Dragoljub  Ullallovlc  when  he  most  humanely 
decorated  thu  Tugoelav  war  hero  and  leader 
with  the  highest  medal  of  order  and  honor. 

Tbe  text  of  the  Prealdantlal  citation  reads 
as  follows : 

"General  Dragoljub  MlhaUovic  distin- 
guished himself  In  an  outstanding  manner 
aa  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  YugoelavUn 
Army  Foroea  end  later  aa  Minister  of  War  by 
organizing  and  leading  Important  realstance 
forces  agalnat  the  enemy  which  occupied 
YuffoelavU.  from  December  1941  to  December 
1944.  Through  tbe  undaunted  efforte  of  his 
troopa,  many  United  Statea  airmen  were  rs^ 
cued  and  returned  safely  to  friendly  control. 
Geacral  Mlhallovlc  and  his  forcee,  although 
lacking  adequate  suppllee,  and  Qgfatlng  under 
extreme  hardships,  contributed  materially  to 
the  Allied  cauae,  and  were  Instrumental  In 
obtaining  a  anal  Allied  Victory.  March  28 
1948  (Signed)  Harry  8.  Truman." 

And  frotn  England:  ''I  honour  the  memory 
of  Draza  MlhalloTto  aa  the  flat  leader  of  na- 
tional realstance  to  the  Naala  within  occupied 
AiroTM.  By  his  oour««;e  he  set  an  -~mple 
which  oontrilnited  to  the  ultimate  defeat  of 
Gennany;  and  he  set  it  in  the  darkeet  and 
moat  dlflcult  times.  His  execution  after  the 
war  was  an  act  of  groaa  and  shameful  in- 
Juatlce.  Oxford.  Bngland,  April  17,  1808 
I  Signed)  H.  R.  Taaroa-Rors." 


rATREs  WAS  LOXK  smvivox 
The  only  person  (among  the  men)  of  the 
Dujovlc  clan,  over  17  years  of  age.  who  suc- 
ceeded to  save  hU  llfejfrom  communist  vU- 
lalns  was  your  father,  Vladislav  (son  of  your 
grandfather  Aleksa) .  On  advice  given  to  me 
by  Aleksa  two  days  before  he  died,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  flee  for  Greece  through  territory 
being    held    by    the    Russian    troopa,    Joalp 
BroB    -nto".    and    Ore^    partisans    led    by 
would-be  General  Markoe   In  Salonika  there 
had  been   British  military  forcee.   I  arrived 
there  on  January  14,  1945.  From  SalonUa  the 
British  transported  me  to  Italy,  where  I  lived 
aeveral  years  In  the  campa  of  the  displaced 
persona.  There,  in  1860,  I  met  Anna  Vukic 
( your  mother)  who  alao  was  from  Yugoslavia, 
and  I  married  her.  So,  my  dear  son  Bortsiav, 
you  bad  been  bom  in  Italy.  At  that  time! 
1961,  there  was  In  Italy  a  Norwegian  com- 
miaalon  which  was  connected  with  the  im- 
migration of  displaced  persons.  And   all  of 
the    Dujovlc    family    left   for    Norway    after 
securing   a   visa.   We   arrived   in   Norway   in 
September  and  we  settled  in  Krtstiansandfi 
where  later  your  sister  Vera  was  bom.  In  July! 
1866,  your  mother  and  father  got  In  touch 
with  the  American  Bmbaaay  In  Oslo,  and  we 


declared  to  them  that  we  wished  to  em- 
mlgrate  to  tbe  United  States  of  America  The 
American  Bmbaaay  kindly  met  our  wlahes 
and  they  allowed  ua  to  eeimlgrata  to  the 
United  Statea.  AU  of  our  frauiy  oaote  to 
America  In  October  1968.  and  aeUled  la  the 
City  of  Buffalo.  New  York.  In  Oetober  18«a 
•U  of  the  Dujovlc  family  bMame  American 
dttaana.  Oa  this  aolemn  ooeaakm  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  SUte  of  New  York.  Neiaon  A 
Rockefeller  Walter  J.  Mahoaey;  Senator 
Jacob  K.  JavlU  and  Seaator  Kenneth  B 
Kaattag  had  expreaaed  the  traditional  hos- 
pitality and  their  oongratulatlona  to  the 
DuJovU)  family  for  beoomlng  American 
citlaens. 

AS    TOU    CaAVUATX   TtMMT 

Today,  my  dear  aon  Boris,  while  you  are 
flnlshing  your  high  school  studies  with  your 
fellow  students,   present  will   be  only  your 
parents  and  your  sister  Vera,  without  your 
many  relatives  and  many  dear  ones.  Your 
parents  are  very  happy  and  congratulate  you 
for  your  success,  but  they  are  also  sorrowful 
because  they  can  not  share  their  happiness 
with   many  of  our  relatives  who  would  be 
present  If  they  were  not  dead.  But  this  should 
not  discourage  you  in  the  least  because  you 
are  an  American  citizen.  You  should  remem- 
ber and  be  proud  that  your  ancestors  had 
always  been  Allied  with  the  United  States  of 
America  and  had  fought  side  by  side  against 
all  common  enemies;  they  were  bravely  fight- 
ing and  falling,  thlnklnf?  always  that  they 
would    be    victorious.    The    same    struggle 
against  the  oommunisU,  began  by  your  ances- 
tors  and    your    grandfather   in    Yugoalavla, 
1941.  bad  oonUnued  with  tbe  Aaierlcans  In 
Korea,  and  now  In  Vietnam  where  they  are 
flghUug  and  falling  on  tbe  bloody  batUe- 
fleMa,  well  aware  of  the  dangers  of  oommu- 
nlam  for  aU  mankind.  Now  aU  free  men  are 
aware  that  communism  U  not  a  myth,  but  an 
evident  well  known   threat  and  activity  of 
criminals,  founded  on  lies,  deoeptlon,  nnug- 
gllng.   fear,   terror,   tears  and   blood  among 
milUons  of  Innocent  people  In  Huaala.  China 
and  elsewhere.  Today,  all  naen  who  dealre  and 
love  freedom   and   peace  will  flght  for   the 
preaarvatlon  of  these  rights.  Willingly  or  un- 
willingly, communism  wiU  oome  to  a  oon- 
fronutkm.  It  Is  generaUy  known  at  this  time 
that  the  white  and  yeUow  coomiunlsm  have 
nuclear  energy  to  produce  better  weapons  in 
fighting,  and  It  wlU  not  be  easy  to  flght  them 
to  their  defeat,  but  at  the  end  they  wiU  be 
destroyed.  The  Almighty  God  and  Justice  wlU 
prevaU  and  we  wlU  win.  When  you  arrive  In 
our  nattve  country  with  American  fellows  aa 
victorious  men.  we  aak  you.  deer  Bcria,  to 
visit  the  grave  of  your  grandfather  and  many 
other  of  your  rehtttves  to  tell  them  these 
words:  "No,  you  are  not  defeated,  you  have 
won."  Congratulatlona  on  your  graduation. 
With  deep  parental  love  and  happiness 
Yours. 

Vlaoislat  and  Akna  Dcjovic. 


BROADCASTINa  25  YEARS 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OF   PXNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  19,  1969 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  month 
maiks  the  25th  year  of  broadcasting  by 
one  of  America's  leading  commentators. 
Joseph  McCaffrey  has  been  reporting  on 
the  in's  and  oufs  and  the  up's  and 
down's  of  Uie  Washington  scene  with 
accuTEicy,  rare  insight,  human  compas- 
sion, and  a  faimeas  that  Is  unequaled.  I 
have  had  the  distinct  pleasure  of  being 
one  of  his  regular  listeners  for  many 
years  and  hare  had  the  double  pleasure 
of  appearing  on  one  of  his  programs. 


June  19,  1969 

Accurate  reporting  of  the  myriad  ac- 
tlvlUes  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  with  Its  535  individualists,  each 
one  contending  for  time,  space,  and  at- 
tention, is  a  demanding  and  incredibly 
delicate   job.    Joe    McCaffrey   has   per- 
formed  a  distinct  service  to  the  NaUon 
in  choosing  between  the  events  and  per- 
sonalities for  his  nightly  commentary. 
In  the  best  tradition  of  broadcast  jour- 
nalism, he  has  served  the  public  well  and 
the  Congress  is  in  his  debt  for  such  re- 
porting. I,  along  with  many  other  Mem- 
bers of  both  bodies,  wish  Joe  McCaffrey 
a  happy  anniversary  in  broadcasting  arid 
Godspeed  in  his  continuing  service  to 
the  Nation. 


POWELL  RULINa  SEEN  AS  DEFIANT 
GESTURE  BY  RETIRING  CHIEF 
JUSTICE  EARL  WARREN 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

or  TXWKESSKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  19.  1969 
Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Nashvlie  Banner  In  a  recent  edi- 
torial discusses  some  pertinent  and  In- 
teresting points  relating  to  the  recent 
US  Supreme  Court  ruling  in  the  mat- 
ter of  Representative  Adam  Clayton 
Powell.  . , 

Certainly  this  case  raises  some  his- 
toric questions  in  the  matter  of  the  re- 
laUonship  between  the  judicial  and  leg- 
islative branches. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  In  this 
matter.  I  place  the  editorial  in  the 
Record. 

The  editorial  follows 
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case  where  the  question  of  separation  of 
powers  (between  the  legislature  and  the  fed- 
iral  judiciary)   was  posed  "with  such  stark 

clftrttv  ** 

Subsequently,  the  VS.  Court  of  Appwls 
ruled  unanimously  that  PoweU  could  not 
challenge  his  ouster  In  the  federal  courts. 

The  presiding  member  of  that  three-Judge 
panel  was  Warrent  E.  Burger,  shortly  to  be 
seated  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 
In  refusing  to  intervene,  then- Judge 
Burger  did  not  dispute  the  matter  of  Juris- 
diction. He  was  motivated  by  his  respect 
for  Congress'  right  to  make  Its  own  rules, 
and  by  the  practicality  of  the  case— asserted 
as  a  matter  of  constant  concern.  Speculating 
about  a  confrontation  (on  the  separatloij  of 
powers  question)  he  later  asked  rhetorically: 
•^at  If  we  had  ordered  the  House  to  seat 
Powell,  and  the  House  had  refused?  Could 
we  have  sent  the  Army  up  Capitol  Hill  to 

enforce  It?"  , 

That  Is  among  the  questions  unanswered. 
It  also  relates  to  the  basic  question  for  whose 
avoidance  of  a  disconcerting  area  of  conflict 
the  Pounding  Fathers  spelled  out  the  guid- 
ing principle  of  a  separation  of  powers. 

The  Supreme  Courts  (7  to  1)  opinton— 
Justice  Potter  Stewart  dissenting— was  writ- 
ten and  announced  by  Eorl  Warren.  This  was 
his  last  defiant  gesture  as  he  prepares  to 
shed  the  robes  of  Chief  Justice;  to  fhurnib 
his  nose  not  only  at  Congress,  but  at  the 
decision,  as  cited  above,  of  the  man  who  will 
succeed  him  in  that  top  judicial  capacity. 
The  question  now  U,  If  the  legislative 
branch  In  Its  respective  two  houses  does  not 
have  the  powers  delegated  to  It  by  the  Con- 
stitution, regarding  its  own  deportment  rules 
and  ethical  standards.  Just  what  powers  does 
It  possess?  . 

At  least  534  members  out  of  535  In  the  9 1st 
Congress  must  be  pondering  that  question 
today.  

MERCHANT    MARINE    AND    SEA- 
POWER  FOR  PEACE 


SLAF     AT     CONCatSS     AND     SOCCESSO«— POWBIX 

Rttuwc  la  Warxens  Pinal  Dxfiant  Gxs- 

TTTXB 

"Each  House  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  elec- 
tion*, returns,  and  qualifications  of  its  oum 
members. ...  ..^         f      ^# 

"Each  House  may  determine  the  rules  of 
it*  proceedings,  punish  its  members  for  dis- 
orderly behavior,  and  with  the  concurrence 
of  two-thirds  expel  a  member." 

So  says  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States- 
Article  1.  Section  5.  Notwithstanding 
which  the  Supreme  Court  yesterday  ruled 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  Improp- 
erly excluded  Rep.  Adam  Clayton  Powell 
(D  -N.Y.)  from  the  90th  Congress  In  March 
1967.  In  the  court's  view  stated:  "Since  he 
(PoweU)  was  duly  elected  by  the  voters  of 
the  18th  Congressional  District  and  was  not 
ineligible  to  serve  under  any  provision  of 
the  Constitution,  the  House  was  without 
power  to  exclude  him  from  Its  membership." 
It  Is  more  than  a  shade  difficult  to  recon- 
cile the  assignment  of  power  asserted  by  the 
Constitution  and  the  Judicial  ruling  of  non- 
power  m  the  same  clrcimistances  and  the 
same  hands  at  the  same  time. 

The  top  tribunal  overrode  two  lower  court 
decisions  to  arrive  at  Its  own.  Federal  District 
Judge  George  L.  Hurt  on  AprU  7,  1987,  dis- 
missed Powell's  lawstilt  to  reverse  exclusion, 
on  the  grounds  that  the  court  lacked  Juris- 
diction in  the  DMitter.  Applying  the  doctrine 
of  separation  of  powers,  he  said  that  U  the 
court  ordered  any  House  member,  otBcer,  or 
employe,  to  "do  or  not  to  do  an  act  related 
to  the  organization  of  membership"  of  the 
House,  the  court  would  be  "crashing  through 
a  poUtical  thicket  into  political  quicksand. 
He  added  that  he  did  not  know  of  any  other 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    MASSACHtrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  19.  1969 


Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Spealter,  the  adop- 
tion of  the  strong  bill  in  behalf  of  the 
modernization  and  revltalization  of 
American  shipping  and  our  American 
maritime  fleet  was  a  great  step  forward 
and  I  hope  it  will  be  f  oUowed  up  by  every 
additional  action  this  House  and  the 
Congress  can  take  to  strengthen  our 
merchant  marine  fleet,  and  bring  it  up 
to  competitive  levels  that  will  enable  us 
to  regain  leadership  in  this  field  that  we 
are  fast  losing  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  was  pleased  to  note  the  optimistic 
note  sounded  recently  by  Mr.  Ralph  E. 
Casey,  a  Massachusetts  native,  valued 
friend  and  esteemed  vice  president  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Merchant 
Shipping,  in  a  speech  that  he  delivered 
and  some  remarks  that  he  made  at  the 
maritime  day  dinner  in  Boston. 

During  the  course  of  his  remarks,  Mr. 
Casey  stated  that  our  ships  are  becom- 
ing larger  and  more  productive,  and 
that  soon  some  ships  wUl  replace  the 
carrying  capacity  of  three  or  four,  and 
in  some  cases,  as  much  as  10,  conven- 
tional cargo  vessels. 

Mr.  Casey  is  of  the  opimon  that  a 
properly  financed  and  managed  con- 
struction subsidy  system  could  result  in 
a  shipbuilding  boom  which  in  truth 
would  be  a  boon  for  this  country,  since 
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it  would  result  in  Increased  employment 
in  the^  shipbuilding  industry  and  other 

industries.  ^,     , 

Mr  Casey  disclosed  that  19  shipping 
companies  are  prepared  to  build  82  ves- 
sels costing  nearly  $12  billion,  and 
when  this  program  is  carried  ou^we  will 
be  well  on  our  way  to  cutting  down  tlie 
lead  in  new  merchant  ships  currently 
enjoyed  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  m  main- 
taining our  proper  place  at  the  top  of 
world  shipping.  ,      „ 

This  program  would  not  oniy  re- 
habilitate and  rivlve  our  shipping  and 
shipbuUding  industry,  but  it  would  spark 
a  great  deal  of  additional  business  for 
American  ships,  hence  for  American 
businesses  of  all  kinds  that  would  be 
able  to  rely  upon  American  shipping  to 
carry  their  goods  to  aU  parts  of  the 

world.  .         . 

Let  us  have  the  strongest,  most  mod- 
em and  best  merchant  marine  fleet  in 
the  world.  It  wUl  give  us  needed  sea 
power.  ^^^^^^^____ 

EXPLOSION  AT  DU  PONT 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  SANDMAN 

or   NEW    JERSEY  *■ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  ^ 

Thursday,  June  19,^969  J 

Mr  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day of  this  week  I  conducted  an  on-the- 
site  inspection  of  the  Carney's  Point 
plant  of  the  Du  Pont  Co.  in  New  Jersey, 
which  was  swept  by  explosions  on  June  4.^^ 

Contact  also  was  made  with  New  Jer- 
sey State  and  Federal  officials  who  are 
charged  with  investigating  such  trage- 
dies and  their  investigations  have  not 
disclosed  any  explanation  for  the  ex- 
plosions. J  15    #  4. 

Tlie  Bureau  of  Engineering  and  saieiy 
of  the  New  Jersey  Department  of  Labor 
and  Industry  reports: 

Thorough  Investigation  Indicates  that  the 
fire  and  explosion  did  not  result  from  viola- 
tions of  the  Explosives  Act  or  the  regula- 
tions promulgated  by  the  Bureau  under  the 
Act. 


It  thus  appears  that  the  Du  Pont  Co., 
which  has  an  outstanding  safety  record 
in  its  («)erations,  took  every  essential 
precaution  to  prevent  the  tragedy. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  company  did 
everything  possible  to  prevent  such  an 
occurrence  and  hereby  present  a^de- 
tailed  report  furnished  me  by  DU  P,ont 
officials:  _     „  \        % 

Report  bt   Du   Pont 
Investigations  or  on-the-slte  inquiries  by 
Federal   and  New   Jersey  State   auphorlues. 
With  full  cooperation  of  Du  Pont  representa- 
tives—who are  conducting  their  own  Inves- 
tleaUon— have   not   disclosed   any   explana- 
tion  lor    the    explosions    which    wrecked    a 
portion   of  Du   Fonts   Carney's  Pointy  N.J.. 
olant  on  Wednesday.  June  4,  1969.  The  ex- 
plosions resulted  in  the  death  of  seven- com- 
pany employees  and  injury  to  60  others.  All 
but  three  of  the  Injuries  were  minor,  and 
the  three  were  not  considered  serious.  AU 
but  one  returned  to  work  without  loss  of 
time. 

An  as  yet  undetermined  number  of  per- 
sons in  nearby  communities,  including  near- 
ly a  score  of  children  In  area  schools,  re- 
vived what  were  apparently  minor  InJurte* 
mostiy  from  broken  glass  and  flying  debris. 
This  was  caused  by  shock  waves  in  the  vmke 
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of  th«  «xploalona.  similar  to  a  sonic  boom. 
KffecU  of  tb«  blast  were  felt  and  cauaad 
•om*  glaaa  and  vibration  damage  aa  far 
away  aa  Wilmington.  Del .  about  3  mJIea 
•way  acroaa  the  Delaware  River. 

The  ezploalona  occurred  at  1:43  p.m.  on 
the  afternoon  of  June  4.  when  some  100  tona 
of  In-proceas  smokeleaa  powder  exploded. 
Two  or  three  major  blasu  Involved  three  30- 
foot  by  00-foot  houaea,  each  containing 
50.000  to  7S.000  pounda  of  amokeleaa  powder 
awaiting  final  proceaalng.  The  three  buUd- 
Ings  were  obliterated,  and  a  fourth  facility 
on  the  16C-acre  processing  area  was  severely 
damaged.  However.  Its  contents  did  not  Ig- 
nite or  explode. 

Seven  of  35  employees  normally  working  In 
the  powder  area  apparently  were  killed  In- 
aUnUy.  They  were:  Jooeph  A.  Harrell,  44.  <i 
manufacturing  area  operator;  and  William 
L.  Boyce,  36:  Harry  D.  Oreen,  26:  Elmer  T 
Hill.  44:  Barry  W.  Moore.  33;  Joseph  Qulnn. 
30;  and  Lawrence  P.  Roblllard.  26:  all  chem- 
ical operators  In  the  powder  department.  All 
were  New  Jersey  realdenu. 

Aa  far  aa  Du  Pont  knows,  it  waa  In  com- 
plete compliance  with  the  law  regulating  the 
handling  of  smokeless  powder.  The  plant  U 
Inspected  rrffe'ularly  by  both  state  and  Fed- 
eral atrthorflAk  and  alwaya  has  received  fa- 
vorable reports. 

The  blaat  caused  extensive  damage  to  sev- 
eral other  buildings  on  the  841-acre  plant, 
including  a  nearby  blending  tower  where  the 
explosion   was   first   thought   to   have   origi- 
nated. Manufacturing  ceased  throughout  the 
plant  following  the  explosion,  and  a  previ- 
ously  conceived   and   oft-rehearsed   disaster 
plan  waa  put  Into  effect  Immediately.  This 
disaster  plan  bad   last  had  a  full-scale  re- 
hearsal on  May  23.  1S6»,  which  was  credited 
for  the  swlftneaa  with  which  the  plant  per- 
aonnel  responded  In  the  June  4  emergency. 
The   first  step  after  Insuring   the   further 
safety  of  the  plant  waa  Identification  of  the 
missing  and  the  beginning  of  a  search  for 
these   seven    employees.    Three    bodies    were 
recovered  almost  Inunedlately.  a  fourth  was 
not  found   until   Thursday  morning,   and   a 
fifth  body  waa  found  on  Friday.  Because  of 
the  severity  of  blast  damage  in  the  Immedi- 
ate    area,    two    bodies    were    not    recovered 
despite  Intensive  search.  All  seven  were  de- 
clared dead  by  Salem  County  Medical  Exam- 
iner,   Dr.    Jonathan    Hummel,    at    noon    on 
Monday,  and  the  search  for  the  two  missing 
people  waa  halted.  Investigation  has  shown 
that  on  the  afternoon  of  the  explosion  there 
were  two  separate  crews  In  the  powder  house 
area.  One  crew  consisted  of  five  workers.  It 
was  at  one  of  the  destroyed  powder  buildings. 
The  other  two-man  crew  was  In  the  vicinity 
of  another  of  the  destroyed  buildings. 

Within  minutes  of  learning  the  Identity 
of  the  seven  missing  people,  pre-arranged 
two-man  teams  departed  for  their  homes  to 
Inform  their  families.  These  teams  kept  In 
constant  touch  with  the  families  for  an 
extensive  period  following  the  accident,  keep- 
ing them  Informed  of  developments  and  aid- 
ing In  all  possible  ways  in  funeral  arrange- 
ments and  other  attendant  family  problems 
associated  with  a  death  in  the  family. 

State  Police,  emergency  ambulance  and 
fire  services  from  surrounding  communities 
were  at  the  plant  and  In  the  disaster  area 
within  minutes  after  the  blast.  Coast  Guard 
and  Navy  helicopters  also  were  on  the  scene 
In  a  matter  of  minutes. 

An  Investigation  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
and  Industry  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  was 
launched  almost  immediately  and  a  five-man 
team  spent  several  days  on  the  plant  and  In 
the  surrounding  community  searching  out 
ail  possible  evidence. 

A  repreaentaUve  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  one  from  Plcatlnny  Arsenal  In 
New  Jersey,  also  conducted  Investigations. 
More  than  50  repreacnutlves  of  press 
radio,  and  TV  were  let  on  the  plant  and 
luoroughly  briefed  about  two  hours  after 
the  explosion  after  aaaurancea  had  b«en  m«de 
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for  their  safety.  Prom  that  point  on,  Du  Pont 
cooperated  fully  in  making  all  facta  avalUble 
to  the  press  as  soon  as  they  became  known. 
The  company  began  accepting  and  record- 
ing calls  on  damage  claims  from  reeldenU 
and  businesses  In  the  surrounding  commu- 
nities almost  Immediately  following  the 
blast,  and  within  four  days  had  set  up  sep- 
arate offices  In  Wilmington  and  Penna  Grove. 
N.J..  to  speed  the  processing  of  all  such 
claims. 

As  far  as  Du  Pont  workers  are  concerned 
comparison  of  Du  Ponfs  safety  performance 
as  meMured  against  that  of  other  companies 
by  the  National  Safety  Council  shows  It  to 
be  a  naUonal  industrial  leader  in  safe  work 
Based  on  the  frequency  rate  of  lost-time  In- 
juries (irtcludlng  fatalities)  per  million 
man-hours  worked,  on  which  the  council 
bases  lu  statistics.  Du  Pont  frequency  rate 
of  injuries  averages  10  times  better  than  that 
for  the  chenUcal  Industry  aa  a  whole  and  18 
times  better  than  that  for  all  Industry  In 
recognition  of  this,  the  council  has  awarded 
Du  Pont  lu  highest  award,  the  AwarS  of 
Honor.  35  times,  which  Is  more  than  any 
other  company  has  received. 
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APRO-AMERICAN  STUDIES— A    RED 
FRONT 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    IX>l7IStANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  IS.  1969 


Mr  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Bryn 
Mawr.  the  once  fashionable  finishing 
school  for  young  ladies,  has  added  to  its 
faculty  Herbert  Aptheker.  a  leader  of  the 
Communist  Party,  as  a  visiting  lecturer 
in  the  hlstoi-y  department. 

Reportedly.  Aptheker.  a  leading  Com- 
munist theoretician,  and  director  of  the 
Institute  for  Marxist  Studies  in  New 
York  City,  will  teach  Afro-American 
history. 

The  elevation  of  Aptheker  to  a  college 
professorship  is  dlstmblng  in  itself,  but 
becomes  revolting  to  consider  his  being 
employed  as  an  expert  in  Afro-Ameri- 
can history.  Aptheker  is  a  white,  who 
has  devoted  most  of  his  life  to  the  Com- 
munist exploitation  of  black  people. 
What  qualifications  could  a  Communist 
Party  official  possibly  have  to  be  an  ex- 
pert— either  in  African  or  American 
history?  Or  for  that  matter  even  an 
educator— his  daughter,  Bettlna  Ap- 
theker, being  a  leader  In  the  campus 
wars  at  the  University  of  California  and 
an  admitted  Communist  youth  leader. 

The  Aptheker  affair  can  but  suggest 
that  the  enUre  Afro-American  studies 
movement  has  been  inspired  and  pro- 
moted not  to  educate  Negroes,  but  as  an 


entree  Into  schools  to  advance  interna - 
Uonal  commimlsm  In  the  United  States 

Where  black  studies  have  been  tol- 
erated, the  college  administrators  have 
encountered  difficulty  in  securing  ex- 
perienced or  qualified  teachers— the 
reason  perhaps  being  that  there  Is  no 
such  subject. 

We  can  surmise  that  where  instructors 
have  been  obtained,  they  possess  the  slm- 
Uar  expertise  of  Comrade  Aptheker.  That 
the  entire  program  is  but  a  ruse  In  order 
to  get  on  campus  as  faculty,  to  then  mix 
among  the  students  where  age  and  posi- 
tion becomes  invaluable  to  promote 
grelvances.  encourage  turmoU.  and  pro- 
mote extremist  courses. 

.^^F^  ****"■  *"'*  ^^^^  other  school 
that  has  buckled  under  to  Ideological 
education  should  reexamine  their  black 
studies  movement  as  to  the  disservice 
they  subject  their  students  to.  as  well  as 
to  how  they  are  damaging  the  reputa- 
tion of  their  Institution. 

Bryn  Mawr  may  have  offered  Apthe- 
ker's  hiring  to  avoid  conflict,  but  they 
may  find  his  retention  rewarded  by 
confrontation. 

Needed  is  for  the  alumni  and  parents 
of  our  college  youth  to  start  demanding 
some  voice  and  participation  in  campus 
affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  AP  release  on 
Brjm  Mawr,  and  a  dinner  program  show- 
ing his  association  with  Gus  Hall  and  a 
bibliography  from  the  Dictionary  of 
American  Scholars,  an  excerpt  from 
HCUA  hearings  and  a  newspaper  clip- 
ping, follow  my  remarks: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)   Evening  Star. 

June  17.  1909 1 

Apthekeb  To  Teach  at  B>tn  Mawb 

B«TN  Maw«.  Pa.— Herbert  Aptheker.  a  lead- 
er of  the  American  Communist  Party  is 
moving  to  Philadelphia's  Main  Une  In  the 
fall  to  teach  a  course  In  Afro-American  his- 
tory at  fashionable  Bryn  Mawr  College  the 
college  confirmed  yesterday. 

A  spokesman  for  the  predominantly  wom- 
en's Institution  said  Aptheker.  54  has  been 
named  a  visiting  lecturer  in  the  hutory  de- 
partment. 

Aptheker.  regarded  as  among  the  Com- 
munists leading  theoreticians,  currently  is 
director  of  the  American  Institute  for  Marx- 
ist Studies  in  New  York.  He  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Communist  Party  for  three  dec- 
ades and  waa  a  member  of  its  NaUonal  Com- 
mittee until  it  waa  dissolved  In  the  early 
19608  because  of  what  he  called  'legal  com- 
plications." 


(Prom  the  Dictionary  of  American  Scholars) 
Aptheker.  Dr.  Herbert,  b.  New  York    NY 
July  31.   15;   m.  42;   c.   1.  American  History 
PhD. (hist).    Coliunbia    Unlv,    43;    hon     Dr 
Phil.  Univ.  Halle,  66.  Guggenheim  fel.  46-47 
Ed.  Pout.  Affairs.  53-:  Dlr.  Am.  Inst   Marxist 
Stud.  64-  Dlr.  New  York  Sch.  Marxist  Stud 
60-  USA..  42-46.  MaJ.  AHA;  Aan.  Stud.  Negro 
Ufe  &   Hist,    (award.   39);    Orgn.   Am.   Hist 
Contemporary     American     thought.     Publ; 
American     Negro     slave    revoiu.     Columbia 
Univ.  43  &  Int.  Publ.  63;   ed.  Documentary 
history  of   the  Negro  people  In  the  United 
States.    Citadel.    Vol.    I.    62    &    Vol.    II,    64 
auth,  American  foreign  policy  and  the  cold 
war.    New    Century,    62;    ed,    Marxism    and 
democracy,   65   Marxism   and   allenaUon,   66 
auth,  Nat  Ttirner's  slave  rebellion,  66  &  ed 
»«arxlam   and  Christianity,  68.  Humanities; 
auth.  The  nature  of  democracy,  freedom  and 
revolution.  67  &  ed.  Autobiography  of  W.E  B 
Du  BoU,  68,  Int.  Publ.  Add:  33  Ludlam  PI. 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11225. 
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£xcnn  rmoM  Heabwos  Beto**  th*  Com- 
Mirm  ON  Uk -American  AcnvrriM — 90th 
CONCWcaa,  Junc  27  anb  38,  1968 

stJBViasivE  ntrvmncn  ii«  aiors,  loottnc.  anb 

BtniNUiO PAKT    a 

Mr.  MoNTOOMMiT  (reads).  "Bettlna  Apthe- 
ker, 19,  daughter  of  top  Communist  Party 
theoretician    Herbert   Aptheker." 

She  has  since  disclosed  the  fact  that  she 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party 
all  her  adult  Ufe.  She  makes  no  bones  about 
being  an  avowed  Communist. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News, 
June  19,  19691 

Pedhial  CrrT  Colij:ge  P«op  Linked  to 
Pamthkxs 

A  District  police  captain  yesterday  told  the 
Senate  Permanent  Investigations  subcom- 
mittee that  Jimmy  Paul  Garrett,  whom  he 
identified  as  director  of  the  Black  Studies 
program  at  Federal  City  CoUege,  was  one  of 
seven  members  of  the  Black  Panther  Party 
who  purchased  75  handguns  between  Oct.  21, 
1967  and  April  3,  1968  at  Shims  Army  Store 
in  Reno,  Nev. 

Capt.  John  B.  Drass.  who  said  he  had  been 
on  lo»n  to  the  subconmxittee  from  the  police 
department  to  investigate  the  Black  Panther 
Party,  said  that  "several  of  these  weapons 
were  recovered  In  shoot-outs  with  law  en- 
forcement officials." 

So  far  no  plans  have  been  announced  by 
the  subcommittee  to  call  Mr.  Garrett,  and 
he  has  made  no  request  to  appear.  He  could 
not  be  reached  for  comment. 

A  college  spokesman.  Fred  Scott,  said  offi- 
cials have  "no  Idea  how  valid  the  Information 
is"  and  an  Investigation  Is  under  way.  The 
FBI  refused  to  comment. 


[From  Human  Events.  Apr.  16.  19661 
Mant  "Resectable"  LiBEaAi^  Lend  Names 
TO    ArrHEKEE   SALtrrE 
On  the  page  opposite.  Human  Events  pre- 
sents an  intriguing  lUt  of  over  220  names. 
They  are  sponsors  of  a  testimonial  dinner 
honoring     Herbert     Aptheker.     Communist 
theoretician  extraordinaire.  Many  of  those 
listed    are    out-and-out    Communists,    but 
others    are    persons    who   have    denied    any 
Communist   leanings.   Many   are   leaders   of 
left-wing  causes  In  the  United  States  who 
have  been  accorded  great  respect  by  the  na- 
tion's news  media  and  America's  lawmakers. 
Indeed,    those    putting    on    the    program 
honoring  Aptheker  have  tried  to  cloak  the 
occasion      In      "bourgeois"      respectability. 
Scheduled  for  Thursday   evening.  April  28, 
the  dinner  Is  to  be  held  in  the  plush  Sutton 
Ballroom  of  the  New  York  HUton.  Engraved 
Invitations   have  been   sent  out   and   those 
attending  must  RSVP. 

The  chairman  of  the  program  is  Prof. 
Howard  L.  Parson,  head  of  the  philosophy 
department  at  the  University  of  Bridgeport. 
Prof.  Staughton  Lynd  of  Yale  University  is 
featured  aa  a  speaker.  (Prof.  Lynd's  respec- 
tability has  Just  been  raised  a  notch  by  the 
State  Departtnent.  which  has  reissued  him 
a  passport  in  spite  of  the  fact  he  violated 
passport  regulations  when  he  traveled  to 
Hanoi  to  publicly  denounce  American  re- 
sistance to  communism  In  Viet  Nam.) 

Will  Oeer.  who  only  recently  was  Invited 
to  participate  In  a  poetry  program  at  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  In  Washington.  Is  listed 
as  one  of  two  "participating  artists."  Amer- 
icas  Communist  party  chieftain.  Gus  Hall, 
who  continually  makes  wild  attacks  against 
the  U.S.  government.  Is  also  a  featured  speak- 
er, but  he  Is  referred  to  with  dignity  as  "Mr. 
Gus  Hall." 

Among  some  other  prominent  persons  pay- 
ing obeisance  to  Herbert  Aptheker  are:  C. 
Clark  Kissinger,  national  secretary  of  Stu- 
dents for  a  Democratic  Society:  Prof.  Eugene 
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Oenovese,  the  controversial  Rutgers  profes- 
sor who  publicly  welcomed  a  Viet  Cong  vic- 
tory; Robert  W.  Kenny,  honorary  chairman 
of  the  Lawyers  Committee  on  American  Pol- 
icy Toward  Viet  Nam.  (Sen.  Wayne  Morse 
jD.-Ore.l  has  continued  to  quote  the  "find- 
ings" of  this  committee  to  buttress  his  argu- 
ments that  the  United  States  should  pull  out 
of  Viet  Nam  and,  on  December  20.  NBC  nar- 
rator Frank  McOee  called  this  group  headed 
by  Kenny  "a  large  committee  of  responsible 
lawyers.") 

Also,  Prof.  Frederick  L.  Schuman,  whose 
books  on  International  Politics  have  been 
standard  classroom  texts,  appears  as  a  spon- 
sor; Jessica  Mltford,  author  of  The  American 
Way  of  Death;  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Muste,  veteran 
pacifist  and  a  central  figure  In  the  Fellowship 
of  Reconciliation;  Dr.  WlUard  Uphaus,  an- 
other self-styled  pacifist;  the  Rev.  Stephen 
Fritchman,  a  leading  leftist  In  CallfornU; 
Prof.  Anatol  Rapaport,  a  key  supporter  of  the 
teach-in  movements. 

None  of  these  persons  who  has  lent  his 
name  to  a  dinner  honoring  Herbert  Aptheker 
can  claim  Ignorance  of  his  background.  He  Is 
an  admitted  Communist  who  has  been  criss- 
crossing the  continent  preaching  Marxism  to 
college  students. 

According  to  testimony  he   has   given  to 
Congress  and  the  U.S.  government,  he  has 
been  an  active  member  of  the  CP  since  1939. 
He  has  been  teaching  at  schools  conducted 
by  the  Communist  party  since  1940  when  he 
was  an  instructor  at  the  School  for  Democ- 
racy. This  school  was  esUbllshed  by  Commu- 
nist teachers  ousted  from  the  public  school 
svstem  In  New  York  City. 
"He  was   a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
CommunUt  Jefferson  School  of  Social  Science 
from    1944    through    1956.    Here's    what    the 
Guide  to  SubveTsive  Organizations  and  Pub- 
lications, put  out  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities,  says  about  this 
"school";  ".  .  .  The  basic  proposition  of  Marx- 
ism-Leninism taught  and  advocated  by  the 
school  ...  Is  that  our  present  form  of  'capi- 
talist  society."   represented   by   the-  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  must  be  destroyed 
through    a    proletarian    revolution    and    re- 
placed by  socialism  under  the  dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat:  that  such  revolution  reqtUres 
the  use  of  force  and  violence;  and  that  the 
leading  force  In  such  revolution  ...  Is  the 
Communist  party." 

Aptheker.  whose  daughter  Bettlna  is  also 
an  admitted  Communist,  has  played  a  central 
role  in  defending  Communists  who  have  been 
convicted  of  teaching  and  advocating  over- 
throw of  our  government  by  force  and  vio- 
lence. Today.  Aptheker  continues  his  "teach- 
ing" role  and  Is  head  of  the  American  In- 
stitute for  Maxlst  Studies. 

It  Is  this  unusual  fellow  whom  so  many 
Americans  wish  to  honor.  One  wonders  (not 
too  optimistically.  It  must  be  admitted)  If 
the  New  York  Times  and  other  liberal  news- 
papers, who  are  seized  by  apoplectic  fits  every 
time  they  discover  a  "right-winger."  will  seek 
to  expose  the  extremists  who  honor  Dr. 
Aptheker. 
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Aptheker  Dinnek  Program 
You  are  cordiaUy  Invited  to  Join  In  tribute 
to  Herbert  Aptheker  on  the  occasion  of  his 
fiftieth  birthday,  publication  of  hU  twen- 
tieth book  and  the  second  anniversary  of 
The  American  Institute  for  Marxist  Studies. 
Thursday  evening,  April  28,  1966.  Sutton 
Ballroom.  The  New  York  Hilton.  Avenue  of 
the  Americas,  53rd  to  54th  Street.  New  York 
City.  Dinner  promptly  at  7  pjn.  Cocktolls 
at  6.  Cover  $12.50.  R.S.V.P. 

^  PROGRAM 

Chairman:  Professor  Howard  L.  Parsons. 
Head,  Philosophy  Department,  University  of 
Bridgeport. 

PaorxssoR  Eugene   D.   Genovese.   History 


Department,  Rutgers  University  Steering 
Committee,  Socialist ,  Scholars  Conference: 
MRS.  MODJESKA  M.  Soacma.  Civil  Rights 
Leader,  Columbia,  South  Carolina:  Mr.  Otjs 
HALL,  Communist  Party,  U.S.A.;  Propessor 
Dirk  J.  Struik,  Mathematics  Department 
(Emeritus) .  M.I.T.;  Mr.  Carl  Marzani,  Writer 
and  Publisher:  Professor  Statjohton  Ltnd, 
History  Department,  Yale  University;  Miss 
BrmNA  Aptheker,  Student  Leader,  Univer- 
sity of  California;  Dr.  Herbert  Aptheker, 
Mr.  Will  Geer.  Mr.  Ai  Wood,  and  Partici- 
pating Artists.  ^ 

Herbert  Aptheker  Testimonial  Dinner  Com- 
mittee,  20   East   30th    Street,   New   York, 
NY.   10016,   MU  9-4530. 
Initiating     Sponsors:      Prof.     Robert     S. 
Cohen,    Chairman;    Mr.    Ossle    DavU,    Prof. 
Staughton  Lynd. 

ArrangemenU  Committee:  Peter  K.  Haw- 
ley,  Chairman;  Harry  Epstein.  MX)..  Treas- 
urer;  Louise  Thompson,  Secretary. 

SPONSORS 

Murray  Abowltz,  M.D.,  Cal.;  John  J.  Abt, 
Esq .  N.Y.:  The  Rev.  George  A.  Ackerly, 
Conn.;  Dr.  Irving  Adler,  Vt.;  Mr.  Charies  R. 
Allen,  Jr.,  N.Y.;  Mr.  James  S.  Allen,  N.Y.:  Mr. 
M  S  Arnonl.  N.J.:  Mr.  James  Aronson.  NY  : 
Mr.  Keith  Balrd.  N.Y.;  The  Rev.  William  T. 
Balrd.  111.;  The  Rev.  Lee  H.  Ball,  N.Y. 

Prof  Loren  Barttz,  N.Y.;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward K.  Barskv,  N.Y.;  Dr.  Roger  Bartra,  Mex- 
ico- Mrs.  Charlotta  Bass,  Cal.;  Dr.  Christian 
Bay,  Cal.;  Mrs.  Minna  Bayer.  NY.;  Mr.  Lee 
Baxandall.  N.Y.;  Prof.  James  E.  Becker.  N.Y.; 
Mr.  Maurice  Becker,  NY.;  Prof  Edward  D. 
Beechert,  Jr..  Havj^ll. 

The  Hon.  Elmer  A.  Benson.  Minn.;  Mr. 
Hans  Blumenfeld,  Canada;  The  Rev.  Charles 
W  Bonner.  NY.;  Leonard  B.  Boudln.  Esq  . 
N  Y  •  Mr.  Richard  O.  Boyer,  N.Y.;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Carl  Braden.  Ky.;  The  Rev.  G.  Murray 
Branch.  Ga.:  Dr.  Dorothy  Brewster,  N.Y.: 
Prof.  John  M.  Cammett,  NIJ.;  Mr.  James  E. 
Campbell,  NY. 

Prof,  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Cerney.  Ga.;  The 
Rev.  Mark  A.  Chamberlain,  Ore.;  Mrs.  Alice 
Childress,  N.Y.;  Harry  Chovnlck.  MJD..  Ohio; 
Mr.  John  Henrlk  Clarke.  NY.;  Dr.  J.  Ray- 
mond Cope.  Cal.:  Mr.  Martin  J.  Corbln.  NY.: 
Mr.  Thomas  Cornell.  NY.:  Prof.  Francis  P. 
Costello.  Pa.:  Irving  J.  Crain.  M.D.,  N.Y. 

Mrs.  Alice  Burghardt  Crawford.  NY.:  Prof. 
Ephralm  Cross.  N.Y.;  Mrs.  Vita  Cunning, 
NY.:  Mr.  Howard  Da  Silva;  Prof.  Charles  C. 
Davis.  Ohio:  Dr.  OulUermo  De  Covia,  Mex- 
ico: The  Hon.  Hugh  De  Lacy.  Cal. 

Prof.  Celia  S.  Deschln,  N.Y.;  Prof.  Vernon 
K  Dibble,  N.Y.;  Earl  B.  Dlckerson.  Esq.,  111.: 
Frank  J.  Donner.  Esq..  N.Y.;  Prof.  William  T. 
Doyle,  Cal.:  Prof.  Martin  Duberman,  N.Y.: 
Mrs  Shirley  Graham  Du  Bols.  Ghana:  Prof. 
Barrows  Dunham.  Pa.:  Dr.  Robert  W.  Dunn. 
NY.:  Prof.  O.  B.  Edwards.  Ala. 

Prof.  Arnold  Elsen.  N.Y.:  Mr.  Philip  Ever- 
good  Conn.:  Mrs.  Lincoln  Falrley.  Cal.:  bUn- 
ley  Faulkner.  Esq.,  N.Y.;  Mr.  Joseph  Felshin. 
N  Y  ■  Mr  Sidney  Flnkelsteln.  N.Y.:  Mr.  Moc 
Flshman.  N.Y.:  Dr.  Philip  S.  Poner.  N.Y.:  Mrs. 
R,uth  C.  France.  Ind.;  Prof.  Mitchell  Franklin. 
La. 

The  Rev.  Stephen  H.  Fritchman,  Cal.:  Mrs. 
Ruth  Gage-Colby,  N.Y.:^Ir.  Will  Geer,  N.Y.: 
Mr.  Maxwell  Geismer,  N.Y.;  Mr.  Hugo  Gellert. 
NJ-  Prof.  Eugene  D.  Genovese.  N.J.:  Prci 
Charles  H.  George.  111.;  Mr.  Simon  W.  Gerson. 
N.Y.;  Prof.  M.  Gettleman,  NJT.:  Mr.  Sidney  J. 
Gludk,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Michael  Gold.  Cal.;  Rabbi  Robert  E. 
Goldburg.  Conn.;  Mr.  Ben  Golden,  N.Y.;  Mr. 
Edwin  B  Goodell.  Jr.,  Mass.;  Carlton  B.  Oood- 
lett  MX) ,  Cal.;  Prof.  Roland  F.  Gray,  Canada: 
Mr.'  William  Groppcr,  N.Y.;  Prof.  Ha^y 
Grundfest,  N.Y.;  Mr.  Robert  Gwathmey,  N.Y.; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Haessler,  Mich. 

Mr.  Ous  Hall.  N.Y.;  Vincent  Halllnan,  Esq^ 
Cal ;  Dr.  Louis  Harap,  NY.;  Prol.  BUI  J.  Har- 
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reU.  W.T.;  Dr.  Idmond  S.  H«n1a.  Waah  ,  DC  • 
Mr.  Robert  Helfeta.  NT.;  Uim.  BMtrlce  HelU 
man,  H.T  ;  Prof.  D»Tld  8.  HerrMhoff,  Mich  ; 
The  Rev  Chwiea  A.  HIU,  Mich.;  ProT.  Cucene 
C.  Holme*.  WMh.,  D.C. 

I^n  W  Holt.  Esq..  Wash..  D.C;  Mr  Charles 
P.  Howard.  N.T.;  Mrs.  Bertha  W  Howe.  Pla 
Dr  Nathan  Rurvlts.  CaJ;  Dr.  W.  Alphaeua 
Hunton.  Ghana;  Prof.  DeU  H.  Hymea  Pa  • 
Mr  James  B.  Jacksmi.  K.T.;  Prof.  Sidney  L 
Jackson.  Ohio;  Prof  Michael  R.  Johnson. 
Kan  ;  Dr.  Oakley  C.  Johnson.  N.T 

Mr.  Alb«^  B.  Kahn,  Cal  ;  Prof.  Sidney 
Kaplan.  Mass.;  Prof.  Jeffry  Kaplow.  N.T  ;  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  A.  Kats,  N.T.;  Mrs  Mary  M 
Kaufman.  NT.;  Prof.  J.  Spencer  Kennard 
Jr .  N  J  ;  The  Hon.  Robert  W.  Kenny  Cal  • 
Mr  Rockwell  Kent.  NT  :  David  B  Klmmel- 
man.  M.D..  NT. 

Mr.  C  Clark  Kissinger,  ni ;  Dr.  HUdegarde 
Kneeland.  Cal  ;  Prof  Oustav  Kuertl.  Ohio- 
Prof.  Howard  D  Langford,  M  D  ;  Prof  Charles 
P.  Larrowe.  Mich.;  Mr  John  Howard  Lawson. 
Cal  :  Prof.  Eugene  H.  Lehman.  Jr  .  Cal.;  Prof 
Oaylord  C.  LeRoy.  Pa.;  Miss  Merldel  Le  Sueur 
Minn.;  Prof.  Jack  Undeman.  Pa. 

The  Rev.  Donald  G.  Lothrop.  Mass  •  Prof 
Oliver  S.  Loud.  Ohio;  Bishop  Edgar  A  Love 
Md.;  .Mr.  yj«lter  Lowenfels.  NT.;  Dr  Hy- 
man  Lume^  J^^  T  ;  Miss  Florence  H.  Luscomb, 
Mass  :  Prof  Bernard  IKandel.  Ohio;  Ben  Mar- 
golU.  Esq.  Cal  ;  Prof.  John  M.  Marsalka 
Conn  :  Mr  Carl  Marxanl.  NT. 

The  Rev  Wllium  Howard  Mellsh  NT 
Prof  Louis  Menashe.  NT;  Prof  Robert  Merl- 
deth.  Ohio;  Mr  Warren  Miller,  NT  Mr 
Leonard  E,  Mlns.  NT.;  Miss  Jessica  Mltford. 
Cal  ;  Judge  Stanley  Molfatt.  Cal  ;  Mr  Rich- 
ard B  Moore.  NT:  The  Rev.  Richard  Mor- 
fofd.   NT.;    Prof.   J    p.   Morray.   Chile. 

Prof.  John  R.  Morris.  Okla.;  Mrs.  Elsa 
Peters  Morse.  Cal  ;  Mr.  George  B.  Murphy 
Jr.  Wash  .  DC  ;  The  Rev  A.  J.  Muste.  N  T  ; 
Dr^Otto  Nathan.  NT.;  Mr  Truman  Nelson. 
NT.;  Samuel  A.  Neuburger.  Esq.,  NT  Prof 
Karl  H.  Nlebyl.  NJ.;  Mr  Jo«>ph  North  NT- 
Mr.  Paul  Novlck.  NT. 

The  Hon.  SUnley  Nowak.  Mich  Prof 
James  O'Connor.  Mo.;  Prof  Otto  H.  Olsen. 
Md  ;  Mr  J.  H.  OTJell.  NT.;  Prof.  Howard  L. 
Parsons.  Conn;  Mr  Frederick  C.  Patten. 
Cal  ;  Mr  William  L.  Patterson.  NT.;  Mrs  G 
©.Pershing.  Conn.;  Emily  M.  Plerson  MD 
Conn.;  Mr.  John  Plttman.  Cal. 

Prof.  Norman  Pollack.  Mich  ;  Victor  Rabin- 
owltz.  Esq  .  NT  ;  tSn  Mary  Rackllffe  Mass  - 
Prof  Anatol  Rapoport.  Mich  ;  Mr  Anton  Re- 
fregler.  NT;  Prof.  Richard  W  Relchard 
Iowa;  David  Rein.  Esq..  Wash  DC  Mrs 
Prances  Reswlck.  NT.;  Miss  Bertha  C  Reyn- 
olds. Mass.;  Prof   Jack  L    Roach.  Conn 

Prof.  Joseph  K.  Roberts.  Mich.;  Mr  Sidney 
Roger,  Cal.;  Dr.  Annette  T.  Rubinstein,  N  T 
Prof.  Norman  Rudlch.  Conn  ;  Prof   Robert  J 
Rutman.  Pa.;   Mr.  Morris  U.  Schappes    N  T 
Mrs.  PauUne  G.  Schlndler.  Cal.;   Prof    Fred- 
erick   L.    Schuman.    Cal;    Arthur    Schutzer 
Esq  .  NT;  Prof   Michael  Scrlven.  Ind 

Miss  Edith  Segal.  NT;  Dr  Howard  Selsam 
NT;  Prof.  Herbert  Shapiro.  Ga  ;  Mr  Theo- 
dore Shapiro.  NT:  Abbott  Simon.  Esq  NT 
Dr  David  F.  Slmonson.  ni.;  lb  Edwin  S 
Smith,  NT;  Miss  Jessica  Smith,  N  T  ■  Prof 
Allen  Solganlck,  Md  ;   Prof   John  SomervlUe 
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Maurice   ZeltUn.    Chile;    Mr.   Morris   ZelUln. 
NT.;  Prof.  Howard  Zlnn.  Mass. 
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Mr  B  L  Spltzer.  NT;  Prof.  Pete  Steffens. 
Cal  :  Prof  H.  c.  Stelnmetz.  Canada  Mrs 
Emma  Oelders  Sterne.  Cal.;  Hope  B  Stevens' 
Esq,  NT.;  Prof  Dirk  J  Strulk,  Mass' 
Maurice  Sugar,  Esq  .  Mich.;  Mrs.  Turl  Suhl 
NT;  Mr  Anthony  Toney.  NT;  Mrs  Pauline 
Taylor,  Ohio. 

Dr    Wlllard  Uphaus.  Conn.:   Prof    Stephen 

i*'iS*J'^  •.  ^'"^'^P  *  J  *»"•■;  Dr  Harry 
PV  Ward.  N  J.:  The  Rev.  Eliot  White.  Mass 
Mr.  Frank  J.  WhlUey,  Cal.;  Mr  and  BCrs 
Henry  wuicox.  Conn;  Mr.  Henry  Winston; 
NT;  Mr.  Carl  Winter.  NT;  Nathan  Witt. 
E»q  .  NT;  Miss  Sarah  K   Wright,  NT;  P^f 


OIL  DEPLETION  ALLOWANCE 

HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

or   M ABTLANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  18,  1969 

^w^T  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker 
the  tax  burden  on  the  wealthy  la  theo- 
retical On  the  ordinary  worklngman  it 
is  real.  Tax  loopholes  let  the  wealthy 
shrug  most  of  this  burden  onto  people 
m  the  middle  and  low  income  groups 
Your  constituents  and  mine  may  be  pay- 
ing more  Income  tax  than  some  million- 
aires. 

Ajid  one  of  the  grossest  of  these  in- 
equities is  the  27',  percent  oil  depletion 
allowance.  One  of  the  most  respected 
leaders  of  opinion  in  the  Baltimore  com- 

^"i^?/  It^,  ^**""  °**"«-  »^as  suggested 
that  if  this  depletion  allowance  is  not 
repealed,  it  should  be  balanced  by  giving 
the  ordinary  workingman  "a  life  deple- 
tion allowance  based  on  the  same  for- 
mula. •  At  this  point  I  insert  a  copy  of 
his  penetrating  remarks,  which  were 
made  in  a  WJZ-TV.  Baltimore,  commen- 
tary, in  the  RccoRo: 

C0M1«KTA«T    ON    on.    D.Pt«nON    AIXOWANC. 

(By  Gwlnn  Owens.  WJZ-TV.  BalUmore) 
Do  you  know  that  there  are  oil  tycoons  In 
thU  country  who  earn  literally  million,  of 
dollars  a  year  and  pay  only  a  small  change 
^r  income  tax?  This.  It  seems  to  me.  ought 
to  try  the  dander  of  a  steel  worker  or  a  sch^l 
ir^  »V       S  ""*"  *  ^'^  'n*"»y   thousand 

^.^  i?  ""!  Internal  Revenue  Service.  ThU 
!tii^  T  ,''*"  '^°  g*gg«ng  the  pit  of  my 
stomach  for  years.  Then  this  week  I  was 
soothed  by  a  new  Idea:  a  taji  plan  that  would 
be  as  fair  to  common  ordinary  working  peo- 
ple as  It  Is  to  common  ordinary  oil  bUlion- 
.  T.  ^°^  someone  In  a  position  of  power 
8  listening,  or  perhaps  my  Congressman  has 
InadvertenUy  tuned  In. 

First  off.  I  must  explain  that  the  oil  baron's 
avoidance  of  nasty  old  Income  taxes  Is  all 
quite  legal  and  sanctified  by  Congress  The 
^r.?^^  ^^^  *•  «>°>«thlng  celled  the  OH 
Depletion  Allowance.  This  provides  that 
though  a  man  may  make  a  mint  out  of  the 
gusher  in  his  backyard,  he  doesn't  have  to 
pay  taxes  on  all  of  It.  Kindly  old  Uncle  Sam 
recognizes  that  someday  that  bonanza  will 
run  dry.  Consequently  Congress,  nghtlna 
poverty  as  always,  reduces  the  oil  man's  taxes 

f  ,°f?*'.'f  ''•^*'  "^'"'  ">*  ''•y  *hen  he 
is  left  with  nothing  but  dry  wells,  memories 
and  blue  chips. 

There  Is  one  flaw  m  the  depletion  theory 
True^the  weU  will  someday  run  dry  But 
symbolically,  doesn't  everyone's  well  rtin  dry' 
Tou  may  eke  out  your  living  now  as  a  taxi 
driver,  a  hardware  salesman  or  a  college  pro- 
fessor Someday,  however,  your  well  of 
strength,  skill  or  brains  will  give  out.  and  you 
will  have  no  means  of  earning  even  next 
week's  groceries.  I  see  absolutely  no  differ- 
ence between  the  wage-earner's  well  of  life 
running  dry  and  the  oil  man's  well  of  petro- 
leum running  dry.  The  reason  oil  magnates 
get  preferential  treatment  from  Congress  U 
simple:  They  have  a  lobby  and  the  wase 
earner  doesn't. 

Consequently  I  suggest.  In  a  modest  lobby- 
ing effort  of  my  own.  that  plain  working 
people  be  given  a  Ufe-depleUon  allowance 
based  on  the  same  formula  as  the  Oil  Deple- 


tion Allowance  Let  the  oil  men  keep  their 
special  privilege,  but  fair  Is  fair.  A  life-deple- 
tion allowance  would  guard  against  the  day 
when  our  well  of  vltaUty  has  yielded  Its  last 
barrel  of  work. 


JOB  CORPS  CENTER  CLOSINGS 

HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

OP    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  18,  1969 

t^^*"  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  11. 
1969  Mr.  Marquis  Chllds,  the  distin- 
guished columnist  and  Washington  cor- 
respondent for  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dls- 
patch.  wrote  the  following  column  after 
visiting  the  Women's  Job  Corps  Center  in 
Clinton,  Iowa.  The  Clinton  center  is 
one  of  the  centers  which  President  Nixon 
has  ordered  to  be  closed. 

In  my  judgment,  Mr.  Chllds'  observa- 
tions which  appeared  In  the  Washington 
Post  are  thoughtful  and  timely,  and  I 
would  commend  them  to  the  attention  of 
my  coUeagues.  The  text  of  the  column 
follows  : 

Closing   op  Job   Coaps   Centebs   May   Be   a 
False  Economy 


(By  Marquis  Chllds) 

Clinton,  Iowa.— It  looks  as  splc  and  spau 
as  the  campus  of  a  small  Midwestern  col- 
lejge.  So  far  as  order  and  neatness  go,  the 
Clinton  Job  Corps  Center  has  It  over  most 
campuses  In  these  times  of  protest  and  dls- 
riiptlon. 

The  center,  one  of  seven  out  of  17  for 
women  trainees  being  closed  down,  has  only 
two  more  months  to  go.  Then  the  experiment 
housed  In  what  was  once  a  veterans'  facility 
will  be  dUmantled.  After  three  years  of  op- 
eration, the  learning  out  of  this  brief  experi- 
ment win  go  into  dusty  flies  with  the  Nixon 
Administration  taking  a  new  tack  in  Job 
training.  ■' 

Economy  Is  the  principal  reason  for  clos- 
ing down  59  out  of  the  total  of  109  centers 
The  cost  was  high  and  the  attack  on  the  Job 
Corps  program  was  mostly  on  that  score  The 
General  Learning  Corporation  (General  Elec- 
tric and  Time,  Inc.)  operating  the  Clinton 
center  Is  paid  •6125  for  each  girl  for  a  course 
Of  11  months.  Travel  and  a  cash  allowance 
bring  the  total  to  98000. 

Parents  struggling  to  And  the  money  after 
taxes  to  send  their  young  to  college  were 
indignant.  Why.  for  that  much  we  could  put 
our  boy  through  four  years  at  a  good  univer- 
sity—that  was  the  theme  in  many  letters  of 
protest. 

But  this  falls  to  take  Into  account  the 
goal  of  the  Job  Corps  centers.  That  was  to 
take  young  men  and  women  from  the  bottom 
of  the  heai>— rejects,  those  who  had  been 
denied  all  the  advantages  of  the  affluent  so- 
ciety—and rehabilitate  them.  It  was  meant 
not  merely  training  in  skUls  to  get  a  Job  but 
health,  deportment,  self-confldence  some 
knowledge  of  the  world  beyond  the  Im- 
poverished backwaters  In  which  they  had  led 
a  half-life. 

Many  of  the  girls  had  not  seen  a  doctor  or 
a  dentist  for  10  years  or  more.  Some  were  so 
close  to  Illiteracy  that  they  were  unable  to 
pick  their  own  name  out  of  a  list.  They  came 
from  Muleshoe.  Tex..  Hickory  Flat.  Ttenn  Ble 
Shoe.  Mont.  One  Indian  girl's  only  address 
was  the  back  seat  of  a  Junk  car. 

In  these  backwaters  they  would  have  been 
seml-llterate  drudges  at  best  or  at  worst  pub- 
lic charges  whether  in  Jail  or  In  overcrowded 
hospital    wards   and   whatever  Is   today   the 
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equivalent  of  the  poor  hoxise.  The  Indian  girl 
Is  supervising  23  girls  In  a  computer  opera- 
tion at  a  good  salary.  Of  the  4000  who  have 
gone  through  the  course  75  to  80  per  cent 
have  been  placed  In  Jobs  or  they  have  quaU- 
fled  for  the  military  or  have  gone  back  to 
school.  -  „.,   i 

When  the  news  came  that  the  Cimum 
center  would  be  closed  the  girls,  ranging  in 
age  from  18  to  21,  launched  a  two-day  tele- 
thon on  the  center's  closed  circuit  television 
system.  The  goal  was  to  raise  money  to  put 
over  a  protest.  Stop  smoking,  was  one  of  the 
appeals,  give  your  cigarette  money  to  help 
pay  for  telegrams.  They  sent  wires  to  every- 
one they  could  think  of  who  might  have  in- 
fluence, from  President  Nixon  to  Pope  Paul. 

The  Clinton  community  Joined  in.  The 
president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  went 
to  Washington  to  plead  for  the  center.  While 
there  was  grumbling  In  this  prosperous  town 
with  ite  expanding  industrial  development 
when  the  center  was  established,  on  the 
whole  the  reception  has  been  good. 

With  80  per  cent  of  the  trainees  Negroes, 
most  of  them  from  the  Deep  South,  it  was  an 
experiment  to  set  them  down  In  a  community 
m  which  the  resident  Negro  population  Is 
negligible.  The  complaint  Is  that  their  boy 
friends,  coming  from  nearby  Industrial  cen- 
te«.  were  raucous  and  badly  behaved.  Mu- 
nicipal Judge  David  Halbach  has  said  that 
violations  by  the  trainees  and  their  friends  of 
Iowa's  strict  alcohol  beverage  laws  has  been 
lower  on  the  average  than  for  the  community 

ItseU. 

Economy  aside,  an  argument  for  cutting 
back  the  Job  Corps  centers  and  perhaps 
eventually  phasing  them  out  was  to  provide 
the  Job  training  in  or  near  cities  where  work 
Is  available  once  the  training  has  been  com- 
pleted. The  revised  program  will  be  carried 
out  largely  by  the  National  Alliance  of  Busi- 
ness Men.  The  budget  lor  next  year  provides 
an  Increase  from  $200  mUUon  to  $423  million 
for  this  purpose.  The  trainees  will  not  be 
brought  long  distances  so  that  transporta- 
tion costs  will  be  negligible. 

A  large  question  Is  still  unanswered  with 
this  shift  of  emphasis.  What  about  the  re- 
hablUtatlon  of  the  boy  or  girl  dumped  at  the 
bottom  of  the  heap?  The  Job  Corps  centers 
have  provided  an  environment  as  well  as 
training  on  a  seven-day  a  week  basis  with 
the  goal  of  making  up  in  a  year  for  the 
deprlvaUona  or  a  lifetime. 

Whether  the  rejects  can  survive  on  their 
own  In  an  urban  training  center  Is  highly 
doubtful.  In  the  view  of  those  who  have  been 
close  to  the  experiment.  The  very  fact  of 
closing  down  the  centers  after  only  three 
years  Is  another  blow  of  rejection.  And  for 
those  who  have  lived  on  the  border  of  bare 
existence  one  more  blow  Is  too  many. 


"YOU  OWE  US"— COMMENCEMENT 
ADDRESS  BY  CONGRESSWOMAN 
LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN  AT  UNIVER- 
SITY OP  MISSOURI  AT  ST.  LOUIS 


HON.  ,L£ONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 


I  or  mssouBi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  19,  1969 


Mrs.  SUmVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
esteemed  colleague  from  Missouri,  the 
Honorable  Bill  D.  BtniLisoN,  graciously 
placed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
several  days  ago  an  editorial  from  one 
of  the  newspapers  In  his  district,  the 
Kennett.  Mo.,  Dally  Dunklin  Democrat, 
commenting  approvingly  on  some  state- 
ments of  mine  In  an  address  last  week 
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at  commencement  exercises  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missovu'i  at  St.  Louis.  As  a 
result  of  that  insertion  in  the  Record, 
numerous  Members  of  the  House  have 
expressed  Interest  in  reading  the  text  of 
my  commencement  address,  and  I  am, 
therefore,  taking  this  means  of  making  it 
available  for  their  perusal. 

While  I  was  deeply  grateful  to  the 
university  for  awarding  me  an  honorary 
doctor  of  laws  degree,  I  approached  the 
assignment  of  commencement  speaker 
with  some  trepidation.  It  was  probably 
the  most  difficult  speech  to  prepare  of 
any  I  have  given  in  a  long  time.  What 
does  one  tell  a  college  graduating  class 
in  this  unfathomable  year  of  1969?  All 
of  our  traditional  values  are  under  bitter 
attack  on  every  campus;  all  of  the 
"truths"  we  accepted  as  valid  a  few  years 
ago  are  questioned  and  disputed. 

Nevertheless,  after  accepting  the  flat- 
tering invitation — an  invitation  presum- 
ably based  on  the  assumption  that  you 
have  some  wisdom  or  insight  or  special 
experience  or  advice  or  perhaps  even 
some  good  recipes  to  impart  to  the  grad- 
uates— you  cannot  just  stand  up  and  say 
you  do  not  know  what  to  say  that  would 
mean  anything  to  the  young  men  and 
women  earning  bachelor's  and  advanced 
degrees. 

According  to  the  editorial  about  my 
speech  which  Congressman  Bctlison 
placed  In  the  Record,  I  "told  It  like  it  Is. ' 
My  only  hope  Is  that  what  I  had  to  say 
about  the  obligations  to  the  rest  of  u». 
of  the  699  fortunate  men  and  womei. 
receiving  degrees  that  day,  made  a  por- 
tion of  the  sense  to  them  that  my  re- 
marks seemed  to  make  to  many  of  the 
parents  and  over-30  friends  of  the  gradu- 
ates, when  I  outlined  what  I  thought 
were  some  of  the  things  these  young 
people  owe  us  for,  and  how  they  can  go 
about  repaying  us.  ,  „,  ,      . 

Tlie  University  of  Missouri  at  St.  Louis, 
one  of  the  four  campuses  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri  system,  is  a  young  Insti- 
tution, founded  in  1963,  but  quickly  es- 
tablished as  a  dynamic  educational  force 
in  our  community.  Its  chancellor  since 
1965  has  been  Dr.  James  L.  Bugg.  Jr. 
Virtually  99  percent  of  its  student  body 
comes  from  the  Greater  St.  Louis  metro- 
politan area,  and  most  of  the  students 
are  working  part  time  or  full  time  to  meet 
college  expenses.  The  graduates  have 
truly  earned  their  educations  and  it  was 
an  earnest  and  inspiring  and  .serious- 
minded  group  to  talk  to. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  submit  the  text  of  my  contmence- 
ment  address  last  week,  as  follows: 
Address  by  the  Honorable  Leonor  K. 

StJlUVAN 

I  am  deeply  grateful  to  the  University  oi 
Missouri  for  two  great  honors  accorded  me 
today.  One  of  those  honors,  of  course.  Is  the 
award  of  on  honorary  degree  which  means 
far  more  to  me  than  most  of  you  can  possibly 
imagine,  for  I  did  not  have  the  opportunity 
as  a  young  woman  to  earn  an  academic  de- 
gree in  the  customary  manner.  There  was  no 
University  of  Missouri  at  St.  Louis,  and  not 
much  chance  of  a  $86  a  month  telephone 
company  clerk— that's  $420  a  year— being 
able  to  finance  an  education,  which  girls 
weren't  supposed  to  have  much  need  for  any- 
way m  those  days. 
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Bui  I  always  felt  the  need— and  the 
desire — and  I  have  always  regretted  not 
liavlng  had  the  opportunity  the  men  and 
women  of  this  graduating  class  have  enjoyed, 
to  achieve  a  college  education.  The  degrees 
you  will  receive  today  may  or  may  not  make 
all  of  you  rich  of  famous,  or  assure  the  cap- 
ture of  all  of  the  prizes  you  seek  In  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness.  But  I  don't  think  any  of 
you  fortunate  young  people  earning  degrees 
at  this  cOTnmencement  will  eifcr  have  the 
occasion  to  regret  the  years  you  have  spent 
on  this  campus,  or  the  multitudinous  biw 
and  pieces  of  seemingly  unrelated  facte  and 
information  you  have  learned  here.  And.  al- 
though vou  will  probably  remember  little  of 
what  Is  "said  here  today,  I  am  sure  you  will 
always  remember  with  deep  satisfaction 
what  this  day  has  meant  to  you. 

And  that  Is  why  I  say  I  have  received  two 
great  honors  today.  In  addition  to  my  degree, 
the  second  honor  Is  the  prlvUege  of  partici- 
pating m  this  never-to-be-forgotben  moment 
in  your  lives,  as  you  take  giant  steps  for- 
ward, in  status  and  In  stature,  In  a  society 
In  which  personal  success  and  career  satis- 
faction are  rapidly  becoming  Inseparably  en- 
twined with -educational  achievement. 

Therefore,  to  have  the  opportunity  to  share 
In  this  day,  as  your  families  are  doing,  and 
as  I  am  privileged  to  do,  gives  the  day  as 
much  meaning  to  us  as  It  does  to  you.  For 
each  of  us  of  an  older  generation  recognizes 
that  you  who  are  graduating  know  far  more 
about  the  world  In  which  you  live  than  It 
was  poaslble  lor  any  of  us  to  know  at  your 
•\ge  l^hat  Is  not  to  say  that  you  know  enough. 
•o  tine  ever  does.  But  we  count  on  you  to 
»,.  d  on  the  foundation  of  knowledge  that 
•,ou  .  've  •'  Jlred  here,  and  to  use  that 
knowlei  '  *>  that  your  children,  a  genera- 
tion hence,  will  be  better  prepared  to  cope 
with  the  challenges  of  a  future  society  cer- 
tain to  be  different  from  that  we  know  today, 
just  as  today's  Is  far  different  from  the  world 
us  It  existed  when  your  parente  were  as  old 
as  vou  are  today. 

Until  a  very  few  vears  ago — say,  when  the 
members  of  this  Class  of  1969  were  fresh- 
men— the  traditional  role  of  the  commence- 
ment speaker  was  to  welcome  the  members 
of  a  graduating  class  of  a  University  Into  the 
Establishment,  urge  them  to  work  hard  dur- 
ing their  forthcoming  apprenticeships  in  the 
professions,  and  to  be  patient;  that  Is.  not 
to  entertain  brash  expectations  of  taking 
over  the  top  executive  positions  In  business, 
industry,  government,  or  any  other  field  dur- 
ing the  first  few  weeks  or  months  or  years  ol 
their  new  careers. 

So  much  has  happened  so  dramatically  m 
these  last  few  vears  the  advice  which  might 
have  been  valid  three  years  ago  no  longer 
seems  relevant  today.  At  some  universities.  In 
fact,  the  most  appropriate  comment  a  com- 
mencement speaker  conceivably  could  make 
would  be  to  thank  the  studente  for  permit- 
ting commencement  exercises  to  l>e  held  at 
all  On  other  campuses — and  this  Is  one — 
the  studente  would  deserve  a  grateful  vote  of 
confidence  In  their  maturity  for  not  having 
burned  down  the  library  and  the  administra- 
tion building  and  for  not  having  locked  the 
dean  In  the  boiler  room. 

Because  of  what  has  happened  In  so  many 
colleges  across  the  land,  a  sadness  and  u 
sense  of  shock  and  of  faUure  pervade  the 
academic  conununlty  almost  everywhere,  and 
a  sense  of  outrage  pervades  the  public  at 
large  over  the  excesses  which  have  occurred 
in  some  of  our  greatest  InstltuUons  of  learn- 
ing. Repercussions  are  being  felt  dally  In  the 
Congress,  where  angry  demands  are  being 
heard  lor  a  massive  crackdown  on  all  mani- 
festations of  collegiate  defiance  of  authority 
and  of  law. 

nils,  of  course.  Is  not  "dissent".  Dissent  Is 
precious  to  American  freedom.  But  I  think 
back  only  2  vears  to  n  beautiful  June  day  at 
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wioth«  coU«ce  in  MlMourl  where  I  b»ua  a 
diatUiculahad  Axnarlcan  wotnmn,  the  Honor- 
aWe  PatrleU  Bobttte  HarrU,  »  l«g,.i  «;hol*r 
who  had  bMB  awTlnc  ma  counUr  with  Brest 
eiTecUvenees  ••  our  Amhewrtar  to  Luxem- 
bourg, make  an  eloq\i«iit  commencement 
•peech  on  the  Importance  of  dlMent.  Otoaent 
•he  tald.  muat  be  protacted  and  ancouracad 
in  aU  aegmenu  of  our  aoelaty.  and  partleu- 
larlj  In  our  coUefle  communltlea. 

A  few   montha   ago.   however,   while   Mrs 
Harria  waa  aervlna  aa  dean  of  a  unlveralty 
law  ichoU.  aha  waa  driven  to  realgn  her  poal- 
Uon  In  diBlUuaion  bacauae  of  the  excewtSTof 
•ome  of  her  atudenta  In  tranalaUng  dlMent 
Into  revolt,  culminating  in  a  atudent  atrlke 
and  the  complete  ahutdown  of  aU  claaaea.    ' 
Remembering  that  commencement  speak- 
er-8  iubeequent  rather  harrowing  experience 
with  dlaaent  turned  Into  open  warfare   I  am 
not  going  to  follow  her  lead  aa  a  commence- 
ment speaker  and  devote  thla  final  lecture 
of  your  undergraduate  days  to  the  aubject  of 
jour  right  Of  dlaaant.  Rather.  I  am  gJng  to 
rlak  atlprtng  up  tome  dlaeent  here  myself  by 
talking  about  aome  of  your  obligation*  to  the 
reat  of  ua.  Inataad  of  about  your  rlghu.  You 
know  enough  about  your  rights  already.  I  am 
•ure.  But  wIm*  about  ua'  What  are  our  rights 
wher»y«m  ara-conecmed? 

To  put  jour  ohllgaUona  Into  Juat  a  few 
worda.  It  U  almply  this: 
You  owe  ua. 

♦v,^-^,'**?  *^'*  "^^  PrtvUeged  to  receive 
the  incaleulabla  benaflta  of  a  college  educa- 
Uoo— which,  from  a  purely  monetary  stand- 
point alona  wlU  mean  many  thousands  of 
additional  dollar,  in  your  Ufetlme  earnings 
Thata  not  exacUy  what  you  owe  us  for-- 
youTl  pay  t&xca  on  thoae  eamlnga  and  the 
government  and  the  economy  wUl  kK  bmck. 
many  Umea  over  the  publte  luveatment  in 
your  education. 

♦J!?.!i  "^  *"'•  "»-*»»•*  you  owe  to  your 
tomiliaa  and  to  aU  of  their  'over-ao"  con- 
wnporarlaa.  and  to  numeroua  poUtldans  to 
Whom  you  might  sometlmee  ascrlba  the 
Maaa  for  most  of  our  national  Ills— U  the 
full  uaa  of  aU  of  your  bralne  and  energie. 
«ll»«s«ed  toward  correcting  thoce  social  iiu 
^«   ara   ao  famUiar   with   and   oppoaa   ao 

And  you  are  not  only  invited,  but  are 
'^*Z.  '^**'-  **  "«»«»«>  any  reaentmenu 
you  botd  agalnat  the  ao-caUed  BstabUahmant 
by  ualng  aU  of  the  channela  of  dtiaen  as- 
pnaalon  to  make  It  change  In  the  directlona 
yon  want  It  to  go.  ^*mtm 

If  I  were  to  expreae  a  wish  for  your  future 
^hf^i^;  "  *°""*  ^  '*^»  J°u  '••'*«*»  tor 
/•**»»  I  know  that  moat  of  you  hold  today 
V  .""  •***  ^  perfection  in  our  aoclal 
atructura  and  In  our  pollUcal  machinery.  You 
eannot  eosna  to  this  point  of  a  university 
dapea  without  realising  that  our  society  is 
in  daap  trouble  of  a  rathe*  unique  kind. 

Moat  of  onr  problama— and  thla  is  true— 
f^v**'..^^*  I*o*>i««>«  m  our  society  today 
mn  the  direct  outgrowth  of  toiuttOH*  of  nre- 
'•*•*•««>  "•I'^ly  lar  more  sertoua.  pfo^ 
lema.  Think  about  that. 

Just  think  baek  to  tha  year  in  which  moat 
Of  the  members  of  thla  Claaa  of  loag  were 
born— 1947— and  think  bow  dilfarant  this 
.'^'3.^::.^'=^  ^  '«»"'  compar.Uv.ly 
On  tha  emotional  lasua  of  radam.  dla- 
CTlmlnaUoB.  lack  of  full  equality.  )u«t  think 
back  to  tha  kind  of  eompiatalT  Lwr—^tm^i 
society  Which  esiat*.  sa  yej^^^  .TSfS^ 
of  the  cyw-oiMning  report  of  Pnal«tent  Tru- 
man s  Civil  KtghU  CammtealOB.  ThU  Uatortc 
report  catabliabad  tha  foandatkxa  on  wbteh 
all  suecabaful  dvU  rlghU  eauaea  of  tha  paat 
generation  have  been  fought  and  won. 

Tha   moat  aacragatod  InatituUw  te  our 
country  ia  years  ago  wm  tha  mrmtA  lanlasa 
now  Uia  moat  fully  tntegratad.  BoiHing  waa 
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truly  ghettolzed  not  merely  by  price,  but  by 
force  of  law.  Schools  In  much  of  the  Nation 
]!r*nL!*^^i^  ^  race— by  law.  Tha  Joba  many 
of  tha  stodenta  of  thla  UMvanMr  are 
tng  to  ail  with  dignity  aiad  BrMB  awl 
Uon    were,    in   aoany   *"■*  iiiiiia.    « 
eloeed  to  the  paranta  of  many  of  tha 
of  thla  student  body. 

Now  the  law  of  thla  land.  Inataad  of  foater- 
ing  and  promoting  and  requiring  discrimina- 
tion by  race,  creed,  color  or  sex.  expressly 
prohibit!,  these  things.  Twenty-two  yearn  out 
of  history  la  an  laOattaataal  span  of  time- 
but  the  acontpUahmeBU  of  thoae  39  years  In 
human  progreaa  In  thla  country  have  been 
fantaaticaUy  great.  Your  eldars  are  still  dlaay 
from  tha  pace  of  the  eventa  which  you  may 
•ee  now  aa  only  timid  short  steps  to  a  long 
goal  The  shock  waves  from  the  momentum 
of  these  eventa  leave  most  adults  over- 
Whelmed  and  ga.splng.  Some,  of  cotrrse,  have 
been  completely  dismayed.  They  will  never 
aojust. 

But  moat  Americans  can  adjiut  and  are 
adjusting  to  new  concepts  of  human  rela- 
"onahlps,  and  are  paying  the  taxea— tha  very 
high  taxes— to  try  to  overcome  In  a  few  years 
the  accumulated  deflclenclea  of  educational 
systems  and  housing  policies  and  lob  train- 
ing opportunities  Which  go  back,  not  genera- 
tions, but  centurtee. 

Four  years  ago,   when  moat  of  you  were 
^uating    from   high    school,    the   rederal 
S?nf^„*n '  '"  ^^^  beginning  it.  multl- 
bUlion-doliar  program  of  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cauon.  And  now  every  school  district  In  the 
land,  and  every  coUege,  are  heavUy  depend- 
ent for  their  educational  survival  on  those 
funds^Pour  years.  And  the  poUtlclans  who 
brought  it  about  did  not  do  so  by  the  waving 
Of  any  wand,  oc  by  simply  making  a  logloa 
explanation   of  why  it  was   need«l.   It^^s 
a  long  battle.  Between  the  time  of  the  paa- 
sage  of  the  first  general  aid  to  education  bill 
1^  ?i?n"  ^""^  °^  Coagreaa— by  the  Senate 
in  1949— and  the  enactment  of  such  a  law 
10  years  had  elapsed— most  of  your  lifetimes' 
To«  owe  ua  for  what  waa  done— for  having 
had  the  courage  to  fight  for  pour  educauon 
And  you  mtiat  pay  us  what  you  owe  us.  You 
muat  pay  ua  back  by  working  now  fer  what 
you  know  must  be  done  to  help  others. 

»or,  like  It  or  not— like  the  idea  or  not— 
you  are  Indeed  now  part  of  the  Establish- 
ment. Tou  are,  or  soon  will  be.  the  teachers 
the  engineers,  the  docton.  the  accountants 
tte  writars.  the  thlnkara,  the  poUtldana  the 
bureaucrata.  tha  social  workers,  the  btolo- 
pata.  the  do-«rs.  of  which  the  Bstabllahmant 
eonsteta.  You  may  fret  at  your  frustrattens 
in  trying  to  move  moimtains  and  chance 
mens  hearts;  but  you  con  chip  and  scrape 
We^d'J  '"'^•*'"'"  ""**  »^'y  '=»»•  a  «l«nt. 

Rumanlty  -all  of  your  fellow  dtlaena  and 
the  world  Of  which  you  are  a  p«^— deaparata- 
ly  uaeds  your  akiUs.  your  knowlaiteir  and 
your  ablliues.  m  order  to  help  ua  d7  thlnas 
better  than  they  have  been  and  are  bdn< 
done.  •'~«» 

Patient  or  Impatient  with  the  Improve- 
ment which  have  been  made  In  Am7rlcan 
society  In  your  lifetimes,  you  now  have  the 
preclou.  opportunity  to  exert  an  Influence 
upon  evenu  and  upon  attitudes  In  this 
country. 

Tou  have  proved  your  eentpatMtea  and 
your  adapubuity  to  bar4  ti^a  aaAto  aiZt 
cbaliangea.  Your  praaanca  h«a  todav  aa^^ 

caaaf ul  caodidatea  for  coU««a  damaa  aitui, 
to  your  qualifications  aa  waU-edueatad  younc 
man  and  women.  j"""^ 

Tou  have  many  chotcaa:  Tou  caa  't*^ 
comforUbly.  if  you  wish,  into  waU-paytac 
poaiUona  In  which  you  can  eoBeantrafaTo^ 
on  the  objacuva  of  cUatafag  tha  profaailMMa 
ladder  to  sucMaa  by  ao*  -iMktiig  «ay, 
that  la.  you  can  play  tba  safe  aad  e«M  on 
aatlon  game;  or— you  can  prod  and  piMh 
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inspire  your  oontamporarlee.  aa  well  aa  your 
eldars.  into  reluctant  changes  In  their  own 
comfortabla  pursuits. 

Soma  of  you.  I  Imagine,  will  take  the  easv 
road  of  least  raaiatanca— tha  patte  of  the 
yea-man;  others.  I  am  sure.  wlU  aaak  the 
notoriety  which  comes  from  finding  fault 
with  every  policy  and  concept  whidi  you 
encounter  on  the  Job  or  in  tha  commuiuty 
whether  or  not  you  have  eonslncttva  ideas 
for  Improvementa.  Uthar  path  brteg.  certain 
1^  <»f  «*•«!•.  Whether  in  monetary  terms 

JTw  ^  "'""*•'  '**"«*  «  P«»onai  pub- 
lldty.  What  I  would  prefer  to  see  Bioat  of 
you  do,  however,  is  to  couple  your  wwognl- 
Uon  of  the  deflclenclea  In  our  socleVTwlth 
thf!l!*!^,'^"°°  to  ti7  to  And  colutlons 
L,^^  "^^  ^""^  ^  "^  correction  of  those 
deficiencies.  It  is  not  an  e»sy  asalgnmenv 

Hoxiae  of  Congress  U  in  sasaton.  strident 
•Peed»ea  are  made  In  the  Houso  or  Senate 
denouncing  everything  which  U  wrong  in 
Amerlcnu  Uf c  or  in  the  world  at  large.  Slmul- 

J!;'^""'v^"^  ^  ^^  »*^«  hopped  intended 
to  bring  about  Instant  UtopU.  Solutions  are 
M  easy,  of  course,  when  they  are  only  in- 
tended   to   sotiiid    plausible.   But    wlU    thev 

A-^^H-  ^'  "^'  "^^  *"»  "'^y  feaalbl^ 
Are  they  Constitutional?  At  whose  expense 
would  they  have  to  be  achieved?  Could  thev 
be  administered?  Could  they  ba  paid  for' 

Be  critical— toe  dlsaatlsfled  with  the  de- 
/„*L  t"^  *"  *""  society-Insist  upon  change 
f^„\  '*.".f^*  °'  bringing  about  improvl- 
ment— criucize  that  which  la  wrong— hoM 
to  your  Ideals— btif,  also  try  to  pnt  the  need 
for  change  in  historical  perspective;  learn 
enough  about  why  our  problems  exist  and 
Where  they  came  from  in  order  to  be  able 
to  touch  the  right  pushbuttons  which  will 
turn  on  the  power-generating  forces  needed 
to  aceompMah  changes  and  Improvements. 
You  can  bring  changes  only  as  you  pmuade 
not  browbeat,  your  fellow  dtlaena  to  accept 
~1/"/  ^?'**  Changes.  Americans  will 
never  pay  tribute  to  bad  auumers  and  ar- 
rogant demands. 

While  some  commencement  speakers 
worry  over  the  future  of  America  because 
or  ao  much  dissatisfaction  and  disaffection 
on  our  campuses,  I  think  a  companion  worry 

It  l^*".''    P**"**"*    J-ou.    you   may  soon 
rut  down  into  Ufes  amenities  and  the  sat- 
isfactlons   of   your   own   careers   and   toraet 
'^'y  y°"  are  now  so  angry  about 
From  a  matertal  standpoint,  you  all  have 

Ik,"'  K*™f  ^^  *''^'»  "  «»*<»«  «n  a  reason- 
ably short  period  of  time  In  your  chosen 
professions.  The  jobs  are  waiting,  and  the 

r™^^H^.°".  °'  "■  ^^°  oncTlimed  g35 
a  month— Is  almply  Incredible.  You  will  do 
all   right  flnandally,  high   Uxes   and   all 

But  Just  remember,  that  you  owe  us  for 
your  opportunltles-owe  us  not  your  gratl- 

Uttu  If't^iJ^*^  y°"'  t^mmtn  might  find  a 
UtOe  Of  that  nice  to  hear)  and  not  your  un- 
crtUcal  accepunce  or  endoneaant  oT  erary- 
">lng  we  have  dona  (baeanso  w«  have  made 
many  mlatakaa,  aa  avary  genaratlott  has 
done)  but  you  owe  ua  the  applieaOon  of 
your  good  minds  to  the  problems  we  have 
not  M  yet  SQlvad.  And.  aa  thoaa  problema  aw 
^J.!l     •  ^?  "o'utlons  themselves  will  create 

IZil  ^^^''^  '""  ***  y°"'  »>*»* 

Un^S'st*fr  '^i',  *^  »**-«»rt  and  of  the 
Un  ted  States  paid  for  In  the  creaUon  of  this 

SL"^-**"  '"^  ^°P*  »*^*  ^'  »«»wl. 
•dt»  would  now  enable  you  to  do  for  others 

iT?."?!*  "*■■  **•  '*•'*  •*<»"•  'Of  yoo-  Dont 
rldlcula  our  santlmantallty.  beeauM  In  a  few 
y»«.  when  your  children  are  getting  thalr 
Wjpess.  youTl  know  how  your  famlUaa  feel 

S-*^  <Z"^  *****  P™"**  ""^  ^*Vn  reel- 
»f«JM  they  have  given  to  tbia  country  an 

ff»«»  "on  or  daogbter  who  la  avulpped 

todogood-Ooatlattteadowal 
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FUN  AIX>NG  THE  COLORADO 

HON.  JOHN  WOLD 

or   WTOMINO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  19.  1969 

Mr.  WOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  26, 
the  centennial  celebration  of  MaJ.  John 
Wesley  Powell's  epic  exploratory  trip 
down  the  Green  and  Colorado  Rivers  was 
launched  at  Green  River,  Wyo.  There  was 
a  good  deal  of  fanfare  and  there  will  be 
more  to  come. 

Major  Powell  was  visionary  as  well  as 
practical.  He  had  the  wisdom  to  apply 
knowledge  to  reality  and  make  predic- 
tions which  have  held  up  over  the  course 
of  time. 

Indeed,  he  was  the  first  man  to  assess 
the  impact  reclamation  would  have  on 
the  fierce  rivers  of  the  inland  plateau 

afACk 

Biit  even  he  would  prolMibly  have  not 
guessed  the  impact  that  reclamation  has 
had  on  tlie  rivers  down  which  he  made 
his  great  journey. 

At  this  point  I  include  an  article  en- 
titled "Ptm  Along  the  Colorado,"  from 
Reclamation  Era,  which  enumerates  some 
of  the  differences  between  his  trip  and 
what  a  traveler  would  experience  today: 
Ptn«  Alono  the  Colorado 
If  he  could  return  today,  100  years  after  lils 
epic  river  and  canyon  explorations.  Major 
John  Wesley  Powell  would  not  be  too  sur- 
prised at  finding  dams  and  reservoirs  on  the 
Colwado  River  system  which  he  knew  so  well. 
A  perceptive  man,  Powell  knew  that  Amer- 
ican technology  would  make  far-reaching  ac- 
complishments. For  Instance,  he  envisioned 
tapping  the  West's  rivers  for  such  benefits  as 
Irrigation  and  community  use.  And  he  was 
known  to  predict  that  hydropower  generation 
would  someday  be  one  of  the  primary  pur- 
poses of  dams. 

Nor  would  Powell  be  disappointed  that  the 
Colorado  River  and  Its  tributary,  the  Green 
River,  have  not  been  wholly  "preserved"  In 
the  condition  he  found  them.  He  realized, 
probably  better  than  any  other  man  of  his 
day,  the  critical  value  of  water  resources  to 
the  West's  development.  And  he  was  con- 
stantly a  zealous  advocate  of  practical  water 
purposes,  whenever  his  story  might  enlighten 
someone. 

Probably  the  Major  would  be  astonished, 
however,  by  the  way  Americana  have  widely 
accepted  new  pastimes  at  water  resource 
areas.  This  does  not  Include  fishing,  which 
has  been  appreciated  for  centuries,  nor  boat- 
ing, which  seemingly  held  some  promise  in 
his  day  for  increasing  variety. 

But  Powell  scarcely  cotUd  have  envisioned 
a  boom  In  such  ideas  as  people  being  rapidly 
pulled  across  water  on  two  small  pieces  of 
wood — water  skiing;  or  adding  both  skis  and 
a  kite  for  soaring  a  few  minutes  In  the  sky. 
Both  of  Powell's  boating  trips,  one  In  1869 
and  the  other  In  1871-72,  were  made  in  heavy 
row  boats,  each  weighing  over  1,000  pounds. 
When  dangeroiis  rapids  were  met,  the  pre- 
ferred technique  was  to  unload  all  gear  and 
then  to  let  down  the  boats  with  long  ropes. 
Usually,  one  line  was  tied  to  the  bow  and 
another  to  the  stern,  with  at  least  two  men 
handling  the  lines. 

BOAT    LOSS 

Occasionally  a  boat  was  pulled  from  their 
yrasp  by  the  swift  current,  and  sometimes 
holes  were  knocked  In  the  hulls  by  rocks,  but 
the  crew  managed  to  Improvise  patches  and 
to  keep  the  boats  afloat  throughout  the  trip. 
In  Lodore  Canyon  one  of  the  explorer's  boats 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

was  out  of  control  before  Its  occupants  could 
make  a  landing,  and  it  waa  broken  apart  by 
colliding  with  a  midstream  boulder. 

Today's  Flaming  Gorge  and  Glen  Canyon 
Dams,  provide  plenty  of  swlft-flowlng  river 
for  those  who  wUh  exciting  river  trips.  Much 
lighter-weight  craft,  either  of  wood  or  rub- 
ber, is  used  today  In  place  of  the  awkward 
boftto  of  the  Powell  trip.  Where  rapids 
threaten,  boaters  can  utilize  the  updated 
knowledge  and  experience,  or  they  can  usually 
run  the  rapids — In  a  carefully  prescribed 
manner — rather  than  make  a  portage  or  line 
their  boats.  Etenger  still  lurks  In  the  violent 
mplds,  but  a  river  runner  with  exact  knowl- 
edge and  considerable  experience  can  make 
It  look  easy. 

Powell  started  his  tripe  during  May.  know- 
ing that  the  Green  River  would  be  high  from 
spring  runoff.  The  large  flow  carried  him  and 
his  men  over  many  hidden  boulders,  but  It 
probably  also  contributed  to  the  accident  In 
Lodore  Canyon  when  the  river's  swiftness 
tlirew  the  boat  out  of  control. 

By  August,  when  Powell  was  la  Grand 
Canyon  he  was  riding  on  low  flow,  *and  the 
voyagers  were  continually  plagued  by  high 
riverbed  and  exposed  rocks. 

FLOWS    EVENED 

The  advantage  today  is  that  Flaming 
Gorge  and  Glen  Canyon  Dams  have  evened 
the  flows,  cutting  down  the  tempestuous 
floods  of  spring  and  releasing  water  gradually 
throughout  the  year,  or  when  needed.  Boating 
is  thus  possible  for  a  long  season. 

In  another  aspect — the  mobility  of  the 
American  public  in  getting  to  lakes  for  rec- 
reation purposes — Powell  would  be  amazed. 
A  lake  located  more  than  5  miles  out  of  town 
was  almoet  too  far  away  for  a  quick  fishing 
trip  m  his  day — unless,  perhaps.  It  happened 
to  be  linked  to  town  by  railroad. 

Because  of  their  remote  locations.  Reclama- 
tion reservoirs  built  In  the  early  part  of  this 
century  were  rarely  considered  for  recrea- 
tional use.  But  with  the  age  of  transporting 
boats  behind  the  automobile,  people  began 
looking  to  these  reservoirs  for  their  "treasure 
house"  of  potential  In  fishing,  boating,  swim- 
ming, and  sightseeing. 

At  Flaming  Gorge  Lake,  named  for  the  flrst 
canyon  which  Powell  and  his  men  boated  Into, 
swimming  has  become  part  of  the  routine 
of  even  such  knowledgeable  wildlife  as  deer, 
when  they  have  a  hankering  to  be  on  the 
other  side  of  the  lake.  On  seeing  the  animals 
swimming  across,  visitors  take  pleasure  In  a 
good  deed  by  reporting  the  swimming  deer 
lor  ofllclals  of  the  Utah  and  Wyoming  State 
Game  departments. 

Most  visitors  to  the  Flaming  Gorge  recrea- 
tion area  were  first  thought  to  be  from  the 
nearest  metropolitan  area.  Salt  Lake  City. 
But  an  analysis  showed  that  more  than  half 
of  the  total  are  from  distant  States. 

AND   FISHING 


Pishing  is  an  interesting  sport  around  Rec- 
lamation's Flaming  Gorge  Dam.  Not  only  Is 
fishing  considerable  In  the  reservoir,  but 
vi^hen  the  gates  on  the  dam  were  closed  In 
1962,  Ideal  trout  fishing  took  place  In  the 
sparkling  trailwaters  below  the  dam.  The 
stream  was  converted  from  a  muddy  water- 
way to  a  clear,  cold  relatively  stable  river. 
The  spectacular  stream  winds  for  30  miles 
through  picturesque  forest  lands,  or  Isolated 
recreation  areas  in  Daggett  County,  before 
entering  Colorado  and  Dinosaur  National 
Moniuneut. 

Last  December  a  fish  specialist  said  the 
Daggett  Coimty  reach  of  the  Green  River 
deserves  to  be  called  "Utah's  Blue  Ribbon 
trout  stream."  And  because  trout  growth 
and  aquatic  food  production  have  continued 
to  Increase  here,  it  would  likely  continue  to 
have  a  favorable  future  for  trout  ranging  up 
to  around  6  poimds  for  5-year  olds. 

Further  along  the  route  ol  Powell's  voyage. 
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u  huge,  beautiful  reservoir  was  named,  a  few 
years  ago,  for  the  Intrepid  explorer.  At  this 
reservoir.  Lake  Powell,  the  administering 
agency.  National  Park  Service,  reports  a  1968 
Jump  of  about  60  percent  more  visitors  than 
the  prerious  year.  The  1968  total  was  883,400 
at  this  Isolated  lake  backed  up  by  Reclama- 
tion's Glen  Canyon  Dam.  And  because  there 
are  no  nearby  cities,  more  of  these  people 
drove  from  such  distant  points  as  Los 
Angeles,  Phoenix,  Denver,  and  Salt  Lake  City. 
The  superb  scenery  at  Lake  Powell  Is  luisur- 
passed  for  variety.  Facilities  for  all  kinds  ol 
water-based  recreation.  Including  fishing,  are 
in  operation  year-round.  Particularly  excel- 
lent this  year  Is  trout  fishing  Just  below  the 
dam,  rivaling  that  downstream  from  Flaming 
Gorge. 

LAKE  MEAD  VISITORS 

Chalking  up  the  highest  visitor  figure  of 
all  Colorado  River  Basin  reservoirs  Is  Lake 
Mead,  located  near  Las  Vegas  on  U.S.  High-  • 
way  95.  Last  year  4  million  sun-seekers,  fish- 
ermen and  boaters  showed  up  at  this  lake 
l>ehlnd  Reclamation's  Hoover  Dam. 

lAke  Mead  also  Is  associated  with  Major 
Powell  because  It  was  at  the  mouth  ol  the 
Virgin  River  (now  an  arm  of  Lake  Mead) 
that  Powell  terminated  his  1869  voyage. 

When  Lake  Mead  Is  high,  water  backs  Into 
the  gorge  to  Separation  Canyon,  where  three 
men  of  the  voyage  climbed  out  of  the  canyon 
rather  than  face  what  they  believed  would 
be  certain  death  In  other  riolent  rapids  be- 
low. These  three,  the  two  Howlaud  brothers 
and  William  Dunn,  imfortimately  were  killed 
by  ShU-wlts  Indians  after  reaching  the  can- 
yon rim. 

Powell  and  his  crew  were  exceptionally  dar- 
ing to  do  what  they  did.  To  explore  this  awe- 
some river  area  had  been  considered  an  Im- 
possible feat  before  they  undertook  it,  and 
indeed  the  task  turned  out  to  be  almost  un- 
endurable. 

Even  when  undertaken  today— whether  for 
sport  thrills  or  futher  study— boating  the 
Green  and  Colorado  Rivers  still  Is  an  ominous 
challenge.  And  because  of  the  need  for  proper 
knowldege  and  eqxilpment,  it  is  accomplislieil 
by  only  a  few. 

For  Powell,  It  was  an  endeavor  of  scien- 
tific worth.  And  for  him  It  would  be  a  sen- 
Ice,  making  possible  a  contribution  of  solu- 
tions to  national  problems,  which  few  other 
men  understood  or  tried  to  measure. 

Continuing  his  hard  pioneering  work,  and 
tackling  tremendous  obstacles  he  strongly 
spurred  on  the  reclamation  era  for  the  Na- 
tion. So  that  today.  Reclamation  speclallsU 
with  added  knowledge  have  been  able  to 
forge  ahead  with  constntctlng  dams  and 
related  water  facilities  In  many  Western 
ureas. 

GAINS  TOTALED 

Tlie  67-year  old  Federal  Reclamation  pro- 
gram has  brought  Irrigation  service  to  10 
million  acres  of  land  In  the  West,  8  million 
acres  of  which  were  Irrigated  In  1967.  Total 
gross  value  of  crops  produced  by  farmers  on 
these  lands  Is  $27  billion. 

Also,  600  bUllon  kilowatt  hours  of  hydro- 
power  have  been  generated.  Since  1950,  $674 
million  In  property  damage,  plus  unniuii- 
bered  people's  fives,  have  been  savetl  by 
structures  controlling  flooding  rivers. 

Guards  against  water  pollution,  enhance- 
ment of  fish  and  wildlife  areas,  and  preserv- 
ing the  scenic  environment  also  are  Reclama- 
tion project  benefits. 

Major  Powell  envisioned  such  assets  a.<i 
those.  However,  the  water  resource  develop- 
ment which  would  amaze  Explorer  Powell 
most  has  come  about  in  Just  the  last  few 
years— the  outdoor  recreation  boom,  and  the 
tricks  devised  by  fun-seekers  for  thrills  at 
lakes  and  reservoirs. 

For  Its  part,  Reclamation  has  constructed 
over  200  lakes  which  accommodate  such  ac- 
tivity, and  serve  many  other  useful  purposes. 
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REPRESENTATIVE   BURKE   AN- 
NOUNCES 19M  POLL  RESULTS 

HON.  J.  HEUERT  BUKKE 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


June  19,  1969 


m  TRE  ROVSB  OF  HMPHMaU*  fATlVWa 

Tkundav.  June  19.  l»t» 
Ur.  BDRKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker 
In  annmrnflrx  the  Ubulatlon  of  my  an- 
nual questionnaire  ptrfl  this  week    the 
nmau  taMUcate  that  the  maiorlky  of  my 
conrti taenia  favor  repeal  of  the  10  per- 
cent surtax ;  InereaMd  military  pressure 
on  North  Vietnam  as  a  means  to  end 
the  war;  restoration  of  the  national  lot- 
tery draft  system:  and  a  constltuUonal 
amendment  which  would  provide  for  the 
election  of  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent by  a  simple  majority  of  the  people. 
These  results  definitely  Indicate  that 
the  people  reskUiw  in  my  eonsresakmal 
**trtct  are  opposed  to  further  tax  In- 
CTMses     and     want     less     goremraent 
8pmdln?#  They   are   deeply   concerned 
shoot  th*  ivoblems  of  Inflation  and  feel 
they  are  now  overtaxed. 

As  for  Vietnam,  the  majority  of  the 
respondenU  Indicated  they  would  like 
the  war  to  end  but  they  do  not  want 
Pejee  St  any  prfc*.  Instead  the  majority 
*"**«ted  they  favor  tnereaaed  military 
presamr  on  North  Vietnam  to  brln«  a 
conclusion  to  the  war.  Nevertheless.  26  8 
percent  In  the  dlstrla  Indicated  that 
**»cy  wowW  get  out  of  the  war  regardless 
of  a  subsequent  Communist  takeover 

Moew  than  318.000  questionnaires 
were  mailed  to  the  residents  in  Broward 
and  north  Dade   Counties   and   I  was 
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June  19,  1969 

REPRESSION  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or    NKW    YOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTAT1VE.S 

Thursday,  June  19,  1969 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  see 
every  day  In  Vietnam  how  diCQcult  It  Is 
to  stop  a  war.  War  becomes  a  pattern, 
with  smaller  patterns  within  it.  Military 
commanders  flght  for  isolated  hilltops, 
out  of  habit  of  flghtUig.  The  Saigon  re- 
gime suppresses  its  opponents  because 
that  kind  of  political  repression  has  be- 
come a  pattern  within  the  war.  Even  the 
killing  becomes  a  pattern  of  so  many 
dead  this  wedc,  so  many  last  week. 

The  war  will  end  when  we  can  break 
these  patterns  and  recall  our  goals.  We 
want  a  Vietnam  which  can  rule  Itself  in 
a  manner  its  citizens  think  most  likely 
to  affect  their  safety  and  happiness.  Wc 
want  In  Vietnam  a  government  i-espon- 
slve  to  all  elements  of  its  national  com- 
munity and  not  a  government  we  either 
Impose  or  tolerate  which  is  disruptive 
of  such  representation  and  responsibility. 
It  Is  clearer  today  than  ever  before 
that  the  present  government  in  Saigon 
Is  without  the  support  of  its  own  people. 
That  government  exists  and  persists  as 
a  malodorous  remnant  of  our  earlier 
policy — now  happily  repudiated — of 
seeking  a  military  victory.  It  is  kept  In 
power  solely  by  American  support.  That 
support  becomes  the  justification  and 
the  means  by  which  political  and  reli- 
gious freedom  is  ravaged,  by  which  stu- 
dents, opposition  leaders,  and  journalists 
are  jailed,  and  by  which  extensive  cor- 
rupUoQ  Is  made  possible. 

Support  for  such  a  government  de- 
means the  sacrifices  made  by  thousands 
of  American  war  casualties.  It  demeans 
the  serious  «uid  well-intentioned  efforts 
by  the  American  people  to  understand 
and  help  the  Vietnamese  people. 

Ending  American  support  for  the 
Thleu-Ky  government  will  certainly 
cause  that  government's  early  fall.  This 
is  the  best  indication  that  that  govern- 
ment lacks  any  real  basis  of  support 
among  the  Vietnamese.  The  sooner  we 
make  the  hard  decision  to  abandon  these 
leaders  whom  we  Installed  In  an  earlier, 
less  enlightened  period  of  American 
policy,  the  sooner  we  can  end,  with  dig- 
nity and  honor,  our  tragic  Involvement 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Vietnamese  people. 
As  long  as  we  continue  supporting  the 
present  government  In  Saigon,  we  will 
hamper  the  discussions  among  Viet- 
namese from  which  must  develop  the 
political  institutions  they  need  to  govern 
themselves  when  our  withdrawal  is  com- 
plete. 

The  most  recent  example  of  repress- 
ing political  discussion  in  Vietnam  came 
this  week  when  the  summoning  by  police 
of  four  leaders  of  an  opposition  oi-ganl- 
zatlon,  the  Progressive  National  Com- 
mittee, headed  by  Tran  Ngoc  Ueng.  This 
committee  was  only  formed  on  Jime  4 
and  Its  principal  offense  seems  to  have 
been  Its  initial  public  statement  favoring 
•a  government  of  reconciliation"  that 
would  be  composed  of  "nationalist  ele- 
ments acceptable  to  both  sides." 

This  reasonable  hope,  which  is  so  mod- 
crate  that  it  might  have  been  uttered 
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by  President  Nixon  himself,  apparently 
inltated  President  Thieu,  among  others 
in  the  Saigon  government. 

President  Thieu's  attitude  toward  such 
political  developments  can  be  seen  In  a 
statement  he  made  at  the  press  confer- 
ence held  in  Saigon  after  his  meeting 
with  President  Nixon: 

Prom  now  on,  those  who  spread  rumors 
that  there  will  be  a  coalition  government  in 
this  country,  whoever  they  be,  whether  in 
the  executive  or  the  lej^lature,  will  be 
severely  pimlshed  on  charges  of  collusion 
with  the  enemy  and  demoralizing  the  army 
and  the  people.  I  will  punish  them  in  the 
name  of  the  Constltutlo*». 

This  statement  is  the  best  reason  for 
removing  President  Thieu  and.  If  neces- 
sary, changing  the  Constitution  so  that 
normal  political  processes  can  return  to 
Vietnam. 
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ers  in  trade  and  Industry  i-ecelved  GI 
bin  training. 

Home,  farm,  and  business  loans  have 
stimulated  economic  development.  In- 
creased taxes  from  the  higher  wages  and 
salaries  earned  by  better-educated  vet- 
erans have  returned  the  Government's 
Investment  many  times  over. 

On  this  sliver  anniversary  of  the  first 
GI  bin  we  should  again  acknowledge  the 
tremendous  debt  our  country  owes  to  Its 
war  veterans. 

The  GI  bills,  past  and  present,  should 
be  viewed  In  their  true  light,  as  invest- 
ments in  human  beings,  our  veterans,  an 
Investment  that  pays  handsome  divi- 
dends to  all  America. 


THE  25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
GI  BILL 


THE  BRAVE  NEVER  DIE 


HON.  CLARENCE  E.  MILLER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  19,  1969 

Ml'.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
June  22d  Is  a  memorable  date  for  almost 
27  million  Americans  who  have  served  In 
the  Armed  Forces  of  this  country. 
Twenty-five  years  ago,  on  June  22,  1944, 
the  first  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act, 
or  GI  bill,  was  -signed  into  law.  This 
landmark  legislation  was  passed  by  the 
Congress  without  a  single  dissenting  vote 
In  the  closing  days  of  World  War  II. 

On  that  date  everj'  man  and  woman 
who  had  served  honorably  In  the  uniform 
of  the  United  States  became  eligible  for 
assistance  In  a  number  of  programs  de- 
signed to  help  veterans  in  their  readjust- 
ment to  civilian  life.  TTie  GI  bill,  how- 
ever, could  only  provide  the  opportimlty. 
As  always,  the  individual  still  had  to 
succeed  In  his  schoolwork  or  vocational 
training;  he  was  required  to  pay  back 
his  home,  fann,  or  business  loan. 

The  GI  bUl  of  World  War  n  set  a 
precedent.  It  made  all  Americaiis  realize 
that  for  the  sacrifices  a  fighting  man 
must  make  for  his  country,  we,  too,  had 
an  obligation  that  must  be  met.  The 
Nation  realized  that  displacement  from 
the  normal  social  and  economic  environ- 
ment of  civilian  life  for  a  period  of  time 
by  those  who  entered  service  had  placed 
them  at  a  disadvantage  In  our  competi- 
tive society. 

While  no  government,  or  people,  could 
give  back  those  years  or  repay  the  hard- 
ships experienced  in  wartime  some 
means  of  equity  could  be  provided.  This 
was  the  objective  of  the  GI  bill. 

Benefits  were  extended  to  Korean  vet- 
erans and  then  to  those  serving  during 
the  Vietnam  conflict.  Over  a  million 
Vietnam-era  veterans  have  already  par- 
ticipated in  education  and  training  pro- 
grams. 

The  GI  bill  has  been  an  unqualified 
success,  the  entire  Nation  has  benefited 
Immensely.  More  than  380,000  new 
teachers,  84,000  new  doctors.  30.000  new 
dentists,  and  15.000  new  nurses  financed 
some  or  all  of  their  education  under  the 
GI  bill.  In  addition,  over  3  million  work- 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF   KLOKniA 

IN  IHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  19,  1969 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
Vietnam  war  .still  with  us  our  efforts  for 
peace  in  other  parts  of  the  world  often 
seem  Insignificant.  But  imfortunately,  as 
we  all  know,  other  wars  exist  where  men 
fight  and  die  for  f i-eedom  though  we  may 
hear  less  about  them  than  Vietnam. 
When  the  efforts  for  peace  have  failed 
and  we  have  been  driven  to  war,  we  have 
been  fortimate  in  maintaining  our  free- 
dom. Not  all  nations,  imhappily,  main- 
tain that  freedom  that  once  was  theirs. 
This  past  Memorial  Day  brought  vet- 
erans of  many  different  wars  and  Ameri- 
cans of  many  different  origins  together. 
An  excellent  tribute  made  by  a  Cuban- 
American.  Manuel  J.  Reyes,  Latin  Amer- 
ican News  director  of  WTVJ-television, 
was  presented  to  the  veterans  of  the 
Spanish-American  War  in  Miami.  Fla,  I 
am  pleased  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleague.s  the  moving  speech  Mr.  Reyes 
made  hi  behalf  of  all  Americans  who 
have  fought  and  continue  to  fight  for 
freedom  for  the  people  In  all  nations: 
The  Brave  never  die! 

This  is  why.  death  will  never  defeat  tiie 
Vetenins  of  the  Spanish- American  War' 
Those  galldiu  men  who  In  the  year  1898,  In 
the  prime  of  their  youth,  renounced  to  all 
of  life's  wealth  and  as  volunteers  (the  flrst 
volunteers  ol  the  United  States'  Army),  went 
overseas  to  defend  freedom. 

Strong  men  who  with  their  fighting, 
placed  the  United  States  in  a  category  ol 
flrst  world  power  and  as  a  country  of  hop*- 
for  the  poor  and  the  oppressed. 

Like  I  have  done  year  after  year.  .'<lnce  I 
came  Into  exile.  I  am  here  with  yoix  ugain 
on  this  Memorial  Day.  to  honor  Uiose  whf 
fell  m  1898,  fighting  for  the  freedom  and 
dignity  of  the  human  being. 

Cuba  wa«  one  of  the  coiuitries  where  you 
and  your  fellow-soldiers  went  on  that  noble 
task. 

This  is  why,  today,  i\s  a  Cuban  and  I  am 
and  win  be  until  the  day  I  die,  even  if  I  die 
at  the  last  comer  of  the  world,  bttt  as  a 
Cuban.  I  want  to  imlte  my  prayers  to  yours, 
with  the  greatest  respect  and  admiration, 
as  true  brothers.  I  want  to  uiUte  my  prayers 
to  yours  on  behalf  of  a  country  and  a  people 
who  were  not  born  to  be  slaves,  on  behalf  of 
the  Cuban  people  In  the  martjTCd  Island  and 
In  exile. 

Becavise.  if  my  people  were  not  silenced  by 
terror  and   tyranny   imposed  over  them.   I 
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know  that  u  my  p*opi«  ooold  t«lk.  tbtj 
would  b«  ttera  today,  pntylng  for  Cbaae  «lio 
t*U  «(  aM  Jiua  HUl  la  Ortoat*  ProvUtM  m 
tbat  Cubk  oonld  to  txm. 

And  tt  It  tooaoM  oar  brotlMrtMMMf  linKlMl 
^i^  *!»•  blood  of  ttKMo  vlie,  ea  yotir  pmrt  or 
«an.  >D<BWI  m  •  MMiMn  a^ttag  metttm  to 
ft«»Cuto. 

Th«r»  WM  mo  athmt  iMtnmUy  ai  that 


And  today,  faced  with  a  ilmUar  iltuatloa. 
Which  baa  atrcady  proloii«ad  ItMlf  for  orer 
ten  yean,  the  altematlTes  hare  dlaapDaared 
Uttle  by  little.  ^^^ 

There  i«  bwt  one  way  left  for  the  noble 
Cuban  people  in  tltelr  Bght  to  overthrow 
the  tyranny:  A  way  which  you.  utted  to 
^^.E"""  I'Jwdo™  Flghtan.  tararaly  took 
In  IBM.  A  way  thra  whlek  there  la  no  re- 
txirn  and  leads  to  a  Spartan  climax:  Preedom 
or  Aahee. 

Tou  helped  to  free  Cuba  during  the  paat 
century.  But  today  Cuba  le  Uvlna  the  worst 
tyranny  of  an  Its  history. 

The  trafwly  of  the  Cuban  people  U  so 
sr^m^  Ika  niterlac  af  «>•  Cuban  mothers 
Is  so  great;  and  despair  of  its  best  men  Is 
so  great.   .^^   and  st   the  same   time,   the 
oowraga  or  that  aaiM  people  is  so  great,  that 
the  only  warteft  U  freedon.  or  let  Cuba  as 
a  whole  be  burnt  to  ashes  thru  the  will  of 
Its  paopla.  So  that  from  tha  aabaa  of  Com- 
»  ■••  Cuba,  f  r«a.  sorwelcn.  inde- 
■>  and  damocratto,  wui  arise, 
today,    by    joining    my    prayers    to 
youra.   taro   people    who    were    bom    to    be 
brothers,  by  praying  to  Ood  for  the  eternal 
rset  of  those  who  gave  their  Ures  m   the 
FlUllpplnea.   In   Puerto   Rico   and   In   Cuba- 
IM^  ten  them  that  their  Mcrlflce  was  not 
in  rata.  Lati  toU  them  to  rest  peacefully 
in  thair  giavaa  . .  .  baeauae  their  heirs,  mak- 
Inc  their  gkialoua  hlstoey  coma  alive  again, 
hava  jolnad  to  proclaim  at  this  cemetary. 
before  their  graves,  a  cry  that  will  be  haard 
taCuba.  a  cry  which  wm  shake  the  island 
f»«n  one  end  to  the  other  a  cry  which  will 
•—I  the  people  against  the  tyrant:  Preedom 
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I  Include  herewith  the  letter  and  staff 
report  at  thla  point  In  the  Racou: 

U.S.  Coicifiaaioir  om  drn.  Rmrts. 
„      _    ^m»^tm0$mm.  DC.  June  19.  1H». 
Hon.  RoaoT  TWT.  Jr.. 
««»«•  of  Bepnmntmtime% 
WmtKtmgUm,  D.C. 

Dkam  &0.  Tatt:  I  am  sending  you  a  oopy 
of  a  CommlsBloa  Staff  Bepo^  on  Irregular- 
ttlea  in  the  May  ig  ifunlelpal  Bactloaa  In 
MXaalaatppl  which  we  have  ffled  with  Sub- 
coounlttee  Ifo.  S  of  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  The  facta  presented  and 
the  lasuea  raised  In  this  report  lelaU  to 
the  proptmgn  extension  of  the  Voting  RlahU 
Act  of  1965.  ^^ 

Although  a  number  of  black  candidates 
were  sueeeaaful.  most  notably  Cbarlaa  Kvers 
who  was  elected  mayor  of  PayattavUla.  lite- 
slsslppl,  ihe  report  documents  many  in- 
stancea  of  discriminatory  practices  which 
the  Voting  ftlgbU  Act  of  l»es  was  enacted 
to  eliminate.  Another  central  finding  of  the 
report  U  that  not  one  black  candidate  In 
counties  where  Federal  Observers  were 
preeent  beMeved  the  election  would  have 
been  run  in  a  honest  manner  were  It  not  for 
the  presence  of  theea  observers  provided  for 
in  the  Vottag  Rlgfata  Act.  In  c«unttaa  where 
Federal  otoervns  were  not  preeent.  there 
was  a  division  of  ofdatoB  as  to  whether  there 
bad  bean  an  tonnest  etection. 

I  believe  the  report  will  be  useful  In 
demonstrating  that  the  original  objectives 
of  the  Voting  Righu  Act  to  enfoK*  tha  18th 
Amendment  In  those  States  were  hlatorlcaUy 
the  rtght  to  vou  had  been  denied  on  ac- 
count of  race  and  color  still  have  not  been 
achieved. 

If  1  can  be  of  any  further  assistance  please 
do  not  beatuta  to  contact  my  oOce. 
Sincerely  yooiB, 

Howsaa  A.  Oucxamir. 

AetiM§  Dtrtttor. 
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STAFF  RgPORT  OP  VS.  COIOCS- 
aKMf  Olf  CIVIL  RIGHTS 


HON.  iOBCRT  TAFT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
W  THK  HOU8I  OF  BKPRB8KNTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  19.  1999 

Mr.  TAjrr.  Mr.  £4?eaker,  in  the  Waah- 
Ington  Post  this  moming,  there  ap- 
pw^an  article  by  John  P.  MfKriwle 
Inferring  that  the  Attomer  General  was 
reeoDunemlliig'  against  the  extension  of 
the  Voting  Bights  Act  of  1985.  Since  the 
Attorney  General  has  not  yet  testified 
on  the  sahiect  and  is  not  quoted  in  the 
article,  the  inferences,  and  coDclusioos 
drawn  from  it  are  subject  to  serious 
question. 

The  need  for  extension  of  the  act  is 
clear  and  should  not  be  confused  or 
jeopaidized  by  other  legislation  propos- 
ing changes  or  improvements  in  voting 
procedures  on  a  nationwide  basis.  The 
tremoMlous  progress  made  since  the 
19«5  enactment  of  the  act  makes  this 
clear,  but  it  does  not  mean  that  the 
problems  and  practices  necessitattor  its 
passage  have  vanished.  This  is  testtfled 
to  amiHy  by  a  recent  staff  report  by  two 
attorneys  of  the  T3S.  Commission  on 
CivU  Blshts.  Mr.  George  Bradky  and 
Mr.  Richard  Seymour,  brought  to  my  at- 
tention by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Avward 
Gllckstetai.  Acting  Director  of  the 
Commission. 


(Ua.  CommlsaloB  on  ClvU  RlghU  Staff 
Beport) 

Priniary  elecUons  ware  bald  on  May  18 
19«a  by  niunerous  Mississippi  municipalities 
to  choose   candidates   for  the  June  3    IMS 

Sffir^.J?**"'"'  ""*•  ^^  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  sent  two  attorneys  to  the  state 
'**  »  *••*  to  nhsarre  tha  elacUons  and  speak 
with  many  of  the  black  candldataa  who 
sought  political  oAoe  and  their  snpportas 
On  May  IS.  l»«»  Oommi^lon  staff  attor- 
neya  observed  the  conduct  of  tha  i-tertlon 
^  ^y«tta.  Jefferaon  County;  WoodvlUe, 
WUklnaon  County;  Oloster.  Amite  County 
I<«lngton.  Durant.  Ooodman,  and  Pickens! 
Holmee  County;  and  Belwrnl,  Bmaphivys 
County.  Commission  staff  vtsitad  the  poUtag 
plaoea  throughout  tha  day  and  kept  li  oqb- 
taet  with  black  candidates  and  their  sap- 
porters  In  these  dtlsa.  The  rest  of  the  Triwk 
they  fepoiLe  with  black  '•°"f1lilatts  and  tbalr 
supporters  In  other  Mlaslaalppl  towns.  In  all 
they  spoke  with  black  candidates  or  their 
campaign  workers  in  20  towns  scattered 
amoBg  a  to<al  of  IS  counties. 

Mbet  of  the  black  candidates  Interviewed. 
ragarrtlSM  tt  whether  they  won  or  lost  and 
regardleas  of  whether  they  believed  tlM  elec- 
tion had  been  fair,  believed  that  there  would 
not  have  been  afe  fair  an  election  bad  It  not 
bean  for  the  presence  of  the  Fsdaial  Ob- 
serrers  and  the  presence  of  numerous  law- 
yers and  others  serving  as  poll  watchers.  Al- 
though there  were  criticisms  of  the  manner 
In  which  the  Federal  Observers  cartlad  oat 
their  duties,  not  one  black  ^~«!i1ntt  to  a 
eoonty  where  Mdaral  Obaervera  were  peasant 
baUeved  tha  election  would  have  been  run 
In  an  honest  manner  were  It  not  for  the 
presenoe  of  theae  observers.  In  counties 
where  nderal  Observers  were  not  present, 
there  was  a  division  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
there  had  been  an  boost  election. 
roT  convenience   In  reporting,    the   prob- 


lems uaeovered  have  been  divided  Into  four 
general  areas: 

1.  Aiifattattan  to  v<otai 

S.  ^lallteirtlen  ■■  a  candidate. 

3.  The  condoBt  of  tte  election. 

«.  Tto*  role  of  Federal  Observers. 

KEOISTSATION     TO   VOTS 

In  many  of  the  towns  visited  by  the  Oom- 
mlaitan  staff.  It  waa  reported  that  black  per- 
sona no  kioger  have  tmmm  at  advaEse  conae- 
qnaness  If  they  legtstar  to  vwta.  Tlite  was 
not  true  everywhere,  however.  la  WoodvlUe. 
for  example,  a  black  nanrtidaU  stated  that 
people  were  sttU  afraid  to  reglstar  to  vote 
In  Wilkinson  County.  As  an  example  o€  the 
fear  that  sttn  exists  la  the  WoodvtUa  araa. 
be  noted  that  when  three  oellegw  sliidsiils 
fnaa  Michigan  State  UWvecalty  who  swiiil 
aa  pou  watchers  for  black  raadidatw  dvtng 
the  eleetioB   had  to  leave  tha  town  vwy  late 
at  night,  local  black  reatdsnts  la^atad  that 
they  be  escorted  to  MeOomb  by  tha  TTeefonn 
of  Oefenae.  In  Itu  Bona  tlura  ware  rep<Hts 
of  threats  to  bomb  a  black  candidate's  head- 
quarters the  night  before   the   eteeiioB.   A 
guard  was  placed  aroond  Om  headgsiaitars 
by  looQi  black  ponona  tha  entire  al|^t.  It 
waa  also  noted  in  WoodrUla  that  Mv«al  caa- 
dtdatea  who  bad  bald  joba  either  with  the 
■ehool  system  or  the  county  had  recently  lost 
thatr  Jobs  as  a  result  of  seeking  elective  office 
or  beoause  they  were  actively  Invofved  with 
the  NAACP.   Their  contracts  wwre  not  re- 
*>«wed  after  their  InvolveoeBt  had  become 
oovnon  knowledge. 
A  black  eandldato  in  Moorfaaad.  In  Sun- 
>war  County,  statsd  that  aooae  btaek  per- 
aona  were  afraid  to  reguter  to  vote  for  fear 
that   white   persons   would   take   eeooomlo 
reprisals  against  them.  A  sUnilar  reluctance 
to  register  was  reported  in  mral  areas  of 
Qultnaa  County  by  a  Waek  candldata  for 
odka  in  Marks. 

FmhiMna  in  reglatartng  to  vote  for  the 
city  elaetlans  were  widespread.  DiSeultlcs 
vera  reported  in  Suaaailt.  Plka  County: 
Bolton  and  Edwards.  Hlnda  County;  darks- 
dale.  Ooahocna  County;  Diirant.  liexlngton 
and  Ooodman.  Holmes  County  and  Leiand, 
Washington  Cooaty. 

A  btaek  candldata  for  oOev  la  Suaunlt 
stated  that  blaek  persona  dssteU^  to  vote  had 
dtOeoIty  m  finding  the  Buuiinit  ctty  clerk 
In  order  to  register  with  hiai.  OaAar  Mtaals- 
sippl  law.  a  voier  must  register  with  the 
eounty  registrar  and  with  tha  city  dark  in 
order  to  vote  In  municipal  elactlana  Section 
nil  of  the  MlHlsstppl  Gbde  provides  that  the 
registrar  "shan  rsgister  the  electors  of  his 
connty  at  any  time"  and  soetlen  SS74-61 
makes  this  provlskm  appdeahle  to  nnmlelpal 
darks,  who  act  aa  leglslisii  for  mo^ctpal 
elections.  Unta  tha  '**-'H1nr  for  roistering 
for  tha   primary   election  had  peaaed,  the 
dty  dark  in  Summit,  who  haa  aT««*>«^  full- 
time  Job.  was  only  available  for  registration 
between  3  pjn.  and  7  pjn.  on  Tuesdays  and 
Wednesdays.    In    the   future,   however,    the 
derk  m  AunmH  has  reportedly  agreed  to 
register  voters  at  any  time,  esdfept  on  Sun- 
•lays.  Pike,  the  county  in  which  summit  is 
located,  baa  not  been  rteelgnated  icm  Fetterai 
Examiners.  It  was  reported  that  the  town 
clerk  in  Edwards  is  In  his  ofllce  only  from 
9  a.m.  to  11  Bjn.  Monday  through  Friday. 
Thus,  It  Is  very  difficult  for  people  who  work 
during  the  day  to  register  In  the  dty. 

In  several  cf  the  towiM  noted  above,  county 
clerks  did  not  Inform  the  nsMy  registered 
voter  that  It  waa  necessary  for  him  to  register 
in  the  city  as  weU.  Thus,  large  numbm  of 
black  i>er8ons  were  unable  to  vote  in  munid- 
pal  elections  because  they  had  not  registered 
In  the  dty,  e»en  though  they  had  registered 
at  the  county  courthouse. 

fn  one  town  where  no  prtosary  was  held, 
but  whOTo  black  candldatea  w«i«  rvaBhig  as 
independents,  two  black  vutan  aUtgad  that 
the  city  derk  waa  praaeat  whan  they  regis- 
tered with  the  county  dark,  and  that  ha  told 
them  be  would  take  cara  of  tha  dty  regis- 
tration for  them.  He  did  not,  however,  and 
their    ballou    were    challenged.   One    black 
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voter  was  told  by  the  same  dty  clerk,  when 
she  saw  him  in  1966  after  having  been  listed 
by  the  Federal  Examiner,  that  she  already 
was  on  the  dty  books.  Her  name,  however, 
was  not  on  the  list  and  thus  her  ballot  was 
challenged. 

In  another  town,  vrttn esses  reported  that 
the  county  clerk  harassed  black  persons  who 
iittemptad  to  register  with  her.  In  July  1968, 
a  local  dvll  rights  volunteer  took  a  crippled 
black  woman  and  four  other  black  persons 
(two  to  register,  and  two  to  help  the  crip- 
pled woman)  to  the  clerk's  office.  The  derk 
refused  to  allow  the  crippled  woman  to  sit 
while  she  was  registering.  Instead  forcing 
her  to  walk  from  table  to  table  for  different 
parts  of  the  registration  process.  This  took 
about  16  minutes,  the  clerk  asserting  that, 
after  all,  the  woman  would  have  to  stand 
while  voting.  On  two  occasions — July  1968 
and  February  1969 — this  clerk  allegedly  sent 
a  deputy  out  to  buy  spray  deodorizer  while 
black  persons  were  being  registered. 

Another  widespread  problem  was  that  a 
large  number  of  names  listed  by  the  Federal 
Eiuunlners  were  not  placed  on  the  city  rolls. 
As  a  consequence  many  persons  who  had 
been  listed  by  the  Federal  Examiners  had 
their  ballots  challenged,  while  others,  anUcl- 
patlng  challenge,  did  not  cast  ballots  at  all. 
Such  problems  were  reported  in  WoodvlUe, 
Wilkinson  County;  Vlcksburg,  Warren 
County;  Edwards  and  Bolton.  Hinds  County; 
Clarksdale  and  Jonestown,  Coahoma  County; 
Itta  Bena,  Leflore  County;  Marks,  Quitman 
County;  and  Lexington,  Durant  and  Oood- 
man, Holmes  County.  In  some  of  these  cases 
the  Federal  Examiners  f  aUed  to  transmit  the 
iMmes  of  persons  listed  by  them  to  the  ap- 
propriate city  officials. 

In  March,  local  campaign  wwkers  dis- 
covered that  the  names  of  ISO  black  [tersons 
In  Itta  Bena  who  had  registered  with  the 
Federal  Examiner  were  not  on  the  city  lists. 
This  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
ClvU  Service  Commission  office  in  Jackson. 
That  office  allegedly  was  able  to  get  108  of 
the  names  placed  on  the  city  books  for  the 
elections,  but  apparently  determined  or  as- 
sumed that  the  42  others  Uved  outside  Itta 
Bena.  At  the  May  13  primary,  an  additional 
12  black  persons  were  aUegedly  turned  away 
because  they  were  not  on  the  city  lists,  al- 
though they  too  had  been  listed  by  the 
Federal  Examiner. 

In  one  town,  persons  listed  by  the  Federal 
Elxamlner,  but  whose  names  were  not  on  the 
registration  books,  were  permitted  to  cast 
challenged  votes.  When  a  ballot  is  chal- 
lenged, the  Democratic  Executive  Committee 
decides  whether  to  count  It.  The  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  Executive  Committee  In 
that  town  Is  alleged  to  have  said,  to  refer- 
ence to  challenges  by  poU  watchers  for  black 
candidates:  "Let  them  challenge  aU  they 
want  because  the  challenge  comes  through 
me  and  I  will  handle  them  the  way  I  want." 

When  the  Federal  Examtoer  arrived  In 
Holmee  County  In  March,  he  apparently  made 
no  effort  to  publicize  his  presence.  Commis- 
sion staff  talked  to  many  local  black  per- 
sons— candidates  and  campaign  managers  as 
well  as  voters — who  did  not  know  he  was  to 
Lexington  untu  his  presence  was  discovered 
by  accident  on  his  last  day  there.  Predictably, 
he  did  not  list  anyone  during  his  visit  to 
Lexington. 

Lack  of  Exich  pubUdty  was  a  widespread 
problem  throughout  Mississippi.  Little  or  no 
advance  publicity  was  given  to  any  of  the 
counties.  WbUe  some  civil  rights  leaders  were 
apparently  informed  of  the  presenoe  of  Fed- 
eral Examiners,  to  most  cases  nothing  else 
was  done.  As  could  be  expected,  few  persons 
were  listed  by  the  examiners.  A  list  showtog 
the  counties  to  Mississippi  where  examtoers 
were  sent  and  the  number  of  persons  listed 
ts  attached. 

qcAuncATiov  as  a  CAimmATX 

In  several  towns  primaries  were  not  held 
even  though  black  candidates  had  sought  to 
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run  and  thought  they  had  quaUfled.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  Democratic  Party  Executive  Com- 
mittee in  those  cmnmunltles  required  candi- 
dates to  use  a  different  procedure  for  qualify- 
ing and  the  black  candldatea  were  not  in- 
formed of  this  procedure. 

In  Friars  Point,  for  example,  where  the 
Justice  D^artment  subsequently  on  May  17 
filed  a  suit,  black  candidates  sought  to  qualify 
for  vhe  primary  by  filing  their  papers  with 
the  County  Democratic  Party  Executive 
OHnmlttee.  The  local  newspapers  allegedly 
reported  that  the  black  candidates  had 
qualified  tar  the  primary,  aiortly  before  the 
primary,  however,  it  was  announced  that  the 
black  candidates  had  not  qualified  for  the 
primary,  because  they  aUegedly  had  not  com- 
plied ^-Ith  certain  statutory  requirements. 
Despite  the  fact  that  they  had  allegedly  filed 
their  papers  several  weeks  before  the  deadltoe 
for  qualifying  either  In  the  Democratic  pri- 
mary or  as  todependents.  they  were  not 
notified  that  they  had  not  qualified  tmtU 
after  these  deadlines  had  passed.  The  Justice 
Department  suit  charged  that  "without  gen- 
eral notice  to  the  public,  [the  defendants] 
altered  the  procedure  for  quallfytog."  This 
was  done  without  obtatotog  the  approval  of 
the  Attorney  General  as  required  by  Section 
5  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  196&. 

In  CenterviUe  several  black  persons  at- 
tempted to  qualify  to  run  to  the  May  13 
primary  for  city  positions.  They  filed  the 
required  noUce  with  the  city  clerk  in  Center- 
viUe and  virlth  the  Secretary  of  the  Demo- 
craUc  Committee  in  WoodvlUe.  They  were 
told  by  the  clerk  at  the  town  hall  In  Center- 
vUle  that  the  town  did  not  have  a  primary 
election.  They  were  not  tbld,  however,  that 
there  was  a  procedure  for  obtalntog  a  pri- 
mary election.  To  run  in  a  munidpal  pri- 
mary in  a  town  without  a  Munidpal  Execu- 
tive Committee  It  Is  necessary  to  petition 
the  Chairman  of  the  County  Executive  Com- 
mittee to  call  a  ^>eclal  meeting  of  registered 
voters.  At  this  meeting  a  temporary  Execu- 
tive Committee  is  elected.  This  Committee 
runs  the  primary  election.  They  learned 
from  civil  rights  lawyers  to  Jackson,  how- 
ever, that  even  though  they  were  unable  to 
nm  to  the  Democratic  primary  they  cotUd 
qualify  as  independents  if  they  obtained 
signatures  from  75  registered  voters.  Three 
candidates  were  able  to  get  the  necessary  slg- 
natur«,  even  though  they  learned  of  this 
poeslbillty  the  day  before  the  filtog  deadltoe. 
Thus  they  were  able  to  get  on  the  ballot  for 
the  June  general  election.  In  North  CarroU- 
ton.  to  Carroll  County,  and  Pickens,  to 
Holmes  County,  black  candidates  attempting 
to  quaUfy  as  Democrats  were  told  there  was 
no  primary  and  therefore  had  to  qualify  as 
todependents.  As  to  CenterviUe  they  were 
not  told  there  was  a  procedure  by  which  a 
primary  cotild  be  held. 

A  black  candidate  in  one  town  to  Hinds 
County,  however,  v?as  unable  to  qualify  for 
election  becatise  she  was  unaware  of  the 
proper  procedures  to  follow.  She  aUegedly 
filed  her  papers  to  run  for  office  with  the 
town  clerk  before  the  fiUng  deadUne.  Some- 
one, however,  told  her  that  she  had  to  take 
the  papers  to  the  Mayor.  She  returned  to  the 
town  clertc.  obtained  her  papers  from  him 
and  took  them  to  the  Mayor  who  Informed 
her  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
election.  She  then  went  back  to  the  clerk's 
office,  but  he  had  left.  She  returned  the  next 
day  and  gave  the  papers  to  the  clerk,  but 
was  told  that  she  was  one  day  past  the  dead- 
ltoe and,  therefore,  the  derk  refused  to  put 
her  on  the  ballot. 

In  WoodvlUe,  black  voters  were  totaUy  ex- 
cluded from  a  second  unofficial  "white  pri- 
mary." AU  the  black  candidates  for  the 
Democratic  primary  were  defeated.  However, 
black  and  white  persons  had  qualified  as  in- 
dependent candidates  for  mayor  and  alder- 
man. Thus,  there  was  a  possibUity  that  the 
white  vote  would  be  split  since  there  were 
two  white  candidates  and  one  blnck  candl- 
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date  for  mayor  and  eight  white  and  one 
black  candidates  for  the  five  alderman  posi- 
tions. To  avoid  this,  the  county  White  ClU- 
zens  OouncU  sent  a  letter  to  all  white  voters 
asking  them  which  white  candidates  they 
bdleved  should  withdraw  from  the  race. 

They  apparently  were  at  least  partlaUy 
successful,  as  It  was  reported  that  one  of 
the  white  candidates  for  mayor  bad  with- 
drawn bis  name.  A  copy  of  the  letter  Is  at- 
tached to  this  report.  In  contrast  to  the 
tone  of  the  letter,  a  campaign  poster  is 
attached  Illustrating  the  slog'an  used  by 
several  black  candidates  In  the  area:  "Don't 
vote  for  a  black  man.  Or  a  white  man.  Just 
a  good  man.  .  .  .  Doesn't  that  sound  good." 

In  Canton,  some  black  candidates  quaUfied 
to  run  in  the  Democratic  primary;  others 
running  as  Independents  wUl  appear  on  the 
ballot  In  the  June  3  general  election.  The 
city,  however,  aUegedly  redlstrlcted  the  muni- 
cipal boundaries  ellmlnattog  a  large  number 
of  black  persons  and  adding  a  number  of 
white  residents.  The  city  did  not.  as  re- 
quired by  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965, 
submit  these  changes  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral or  the  District  Court  to  Washington, 
D.C.  lor  approval.  A  BiUt  was  brought  in  Fed- 
eral court  and  on  May  10,  1969  the  holding 
of  a  prlnwiry  and  general  election  was 
enjoined. 

THE   CONDUCT    OF   TUB    XiaCTIOM 

On  the  day  of  the  primary,  election  Ir- 
regularities occurred  In  a  large  number  of 
communities  In  which  black  candidates  ran. 

Among  the  most  frequent  irregularities 
were  restrictions  upon  the  activities  of  poll 
watchers  for  black  candidates.  Title  14,  sec- 
tion 3128  of  the  Mississippi  Code  states: 

Each  candidate  shall  have  the  right,  either 
In  person  or  by  a  representative  to  be  named 
by  him,  to  be  present  at  the  poUtog  place, 
and  the  managers  shaU  provide  him  or  his 
representative  with  a  suitable  position  from 
which  he  or  his  representative  may  be  able 
to  carefully  Inspect  the  manner  to  which 
the  election  is  held." 

Despite  this  provision,  election  officials  to 
Marks  allegedly  required  poU  watchers  repre- 
senttog  the  black  candidates  to  sit  20  feet 
from  the  election  tables.  Prom  that  dUtance, 
they  could  not  see  enough  of  what  was 
happening  to  do  more  than  tally  the  baUots 
voted.  In  Jonestown,  the  election  officials  at 
first  challenged  the  right  of  the  student  vol- 
unteer poll  watchers  to  be  there.  After  re- 
portedly telephoning  an  outside  source,  the 
officials  aUowed  these  poU  watchers  to  re- 
main, but  seated  them  so  far  back  of  the 
poUlng  place,  at  the  insistence  of  the  man- 
ager, that  they  could  not  see  the  names  on 
the  books  and  thus  could  not  carry  out  all  of 
the  normal  functions  of  poll  watchers.  In 
Leiand,  where  no  Federal  Observers  were 
present,  the  election  officials  also  aUegedly 
required  poU  watchers  for  the  black  candi- 
dates to  sUnd  so  far  away  from  the  tables 
that  they  were  unable  to  check  the  qualifica- 
tions of  voters.  And,  although  section  3164 
of  the  Code  specifically  provides  that  candi- 
dates and  their  representatives  have  the  right 
to  observe  and  Inspect  the  counting  of  the 
baUots.  the  poU  watchers  in  Clarksdale  were 
not  aUowed  near  the  machines  or  taUy  tables 
during  the  tally  of  votes.  They  protested, 
but  w«e  not  aUowed  closer. 

Although  many  municipalities  across  the 
State  had  black  election  officials  working  at 
the  polling  places,  only  a  few  had  more  than 
a  token  nimiber  of  black  persons,  and  the 
buck  persons  working  to  the  polling  places 
were  under  the  supervision  of  the  white  elec- 
tion managers.  In  WoodvUle,  Clarksdale,  and 
other  cities,  white  election  managers  were 
reluctant  to  render  assistance  to  UUterates, 
although  the  courts  have  held  that  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  of  1965  requires  that  this 
assistance  be  given,  and  that  UUterates  be 
informed  of  Its  avaUablUty.  United  State*  v. 
Louisiana.  265  F.  Supp.  703  (1966),  alTd  per 
curiam.  386  U.S.  270   (1967).  In  Vlcksburg. 
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ft  Wftck  elecUon  offlcUl  w**  toW  that  she 
couM  not  help  Ullt«rmtM  who  asked  for  her 
asaUtftnce  In  roUng.  She  wm  told  that  the 
election  manmger  would  appoint  someone  to 
assist  llUtentes  needing  asalstance.  He  In- 
varlftbly  ftppolnted  one  of  the  operators  of 
the  voUng  machines,  all  of  whom  were  white, 
dettplte  the  voters'  requests  that  a  black  elec- 
tion offlclftl  assist  them. 

In  Lexington,  a  black  election  official  is 
reported  to  have  told  a  student  poll  watcher 
that  the  election  officials  had  been  instructed 
not  to  give  or  offer  help  to  voters  until  the 
voter  needing  Mslstance  asked  them.  In 
polling  places  throughout  the  SUte.  Illiter- 
ate voters  frequently  seemed  unaware  that 
assistance  was  available,  but  quickly  asked 
for  It  when  poll  watchers  for  the  black  can- 
didate* Informed  them  of  Its  availability. 
Instructions  such  as  those  allegedly  given  In 
Lexington  deprive  such  voters  of  the  means 
of  voting  aa  they  wish. 

Sec.  3272  of  the  Mississippi  Code  provides 
that  voters  who  are  blind  or  disabled  "shall 
have  the  assistance  of  one  of  the  managers  or 
other  person  of  his  own  selection"  in  the 
marking  of  hla  ballot.  In  one  Instance  in 
Vlcksburg.  however,  a  poU  watcher  reported 
that  a  bUitd  woman  was  denied  assistance 
by  the  "pefiibh  of  her  choosing" — her  black 
sister.  A  white  official  insisted  on  casting 
her  ballot  for  her. 

In  Itta  Bena,  white  election  officials  as- 
aUtlng  llllteratea  reportedly  tried  to  Influ- 
ence the  Illiterates  not  to  vote  for  the  black 
candidates.  It  was  also  reported  in  Vlcks- 
biirg,  where  no  Federal  Observers  were  pres- 
ent, that  black  voters  who  did  not  request 
assistance  often  had  white  election  officials 
entering  their  booth  under  the  pretense  oi 
giving  assistance. 

In  Itta  Bena.  an  armed  white  deputy 
sheriff,  apparently  there  to  maintain  order, 
sat  between  the  two  tables  being  used  lor  the 
election,  allegedly  harraslng  black  persons. 
As  a  restilt.  some  left  without  voting.  The 
election  officials  made  no  effort  to  moderate 
his  conduct.  Also  In  that  city,  a  white  elec- 
tion official  allegedly  demanded  that  foxir 
black  women  give  her  their  marked  ballots, 
rather  than  place  them  In  the  box.  The 
women  now  fear  that  their  ballots  were  never 
counted. 

In  Vlcksburg,  one  of  the  poUlng  places  for 
a  largely-black  area  was  reportedly  changed 
without  publicity.  When  black  persons 
showed  up  at  their  regular  polling  place  to 
vote,  the  lection  officials  sUced  that  there 
had  been  a  change,  but  refused  to  aid  the 
voters  In  finding  their  proper  voting  place. 
Aa  a  consequence,  many  of  these  persons  did 
not  vote.  In  Greenwood,  one  black  voter  was 
not  allowed  to  vote  untu  she  had  "hounded" 
the  election  officials  for  several  minutes,  al- 
though her  name  was  on  the  voting  lists. 

In  Clarkadale.  four  black  persons  .attempted 
to  vote,  but  were  turned  away  because 
their  names  were  already  marked  as  having 
voted.  One  of  the  student  volunteers  felt  that 
some  of  these  Instances  were  explained  by 
there  being  more  than  one  person  with  the 
same  name  registered  but  the  name  ap- 
peared on  the  lists  only  once.  At  first  the 
election  officials  refused  to  permit  the  casting 
of  a  challenged  baUot;  later,  they  relented 
A  white  voter  In  this  sltuaUon  was  allegedly 
aUowed  to  vote  by  machine  upon  hU  oral 
statement  that  he  had  not  already  voted 
The  officials  Ignored  the  chaUenge  of  the 
student  volunteers.  After  that,  a  black  voter 
In  the  same  situation  was  also  permitted  to 
vote  by  machine. 

A  slightly  dUTerent  variation  occured  In 
vlcksburg.  A  number  of  voters  of  a  pre- 
domlnanUy  black  ward,  and  presiunably  also 
oome  In  predominately  white  wards  were 
unable  to  find  their  names  on  any  books- 
their  names  had  apparenUy  been  dropped 
lor  some  reason.  When  a  poll  watcher  at  thia 


ward  requested  that  these  persons  be  per- 
mitted to  cast  challenged  ballou  he  re- 
portedly wa«  told  that  thu  was  not  the 
ouatom  in  Vlcksburg,  apparently  because  the 
city  used  machines.  It  was  not  till  1 .30  p.m  , 
six  and  a  half  hours  after  the  polls  had 
opened,  that  paper  balloU  were  furnUhed  for 
those  persons  whose  rtght  to  vote  had  been 
challenged,  notwithstanding  sec.  3170  of  the 
Mlsslaslppi  Code  which  dearly  establUhee  the 
procedure  for  the  challenging  of  ballots. 

In  Lexington,  local  officials  of  the  munici- 
pal   Democratic    Executive    Committee    al- 
legedly purged  the  names  of  83  black  persons 
and  67  white  persons  from  the  poll  books 
shortly  before  the  election.  An  overwhelming 
majority  of  black  voters  In  Holmes  County 
had  registered  by  being  listed  by  the  Federal 
Examiner.  Although  the  local  offllcals  refused 
to  give  a  list  of  those  purged  to  representa- 
tives of  the  black  candidates,  it  is  likely  that 
most  of  the  black*  purged  from  the  poll  books 
had   been   Usted   by   the  Federal    Examiner 
Sections  7  and  9  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1966  establish  an  exclusive  procedure.  Includ- 
Ing  provision  for  a  prompt  hearing,  by  which 
allegedly  unqualified  voters  listed  by  a  Fed- 
eral Examiner  may  be  removed  from  a  Ust 
Even  If  Intended  In  good  faith,  the  alleged 
purge  of  the  names  of  black  voters  from  the 
poll  books  violated  the  procedural  safeguards 
provided  by  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 

To  challenge  unqualified  voters  effectively 
a  candidate  normally  needs  to  be  able  to 
Inspect  the  poll  books  some  time  in  advance 
of  the  election,  searching  for  names  of  per- 
sons still  on  them  who  are  not  currently 
qualified  to  vote.  Sec.  3211  of  the  Mississippi 
Code  requires  that  the  "registrar  shall  keep 
hU  books  open  at  hU  office,"  and  sec. 
3374-61  renders  this  provision  applicable  to 
municipal  clerks.  In  one  town  In  Holmes 
County,  a  black  representative  of  the  local 
black  candidates  stated  that  he  had  on  three 
occasions  attempted  to  see  the  voter  registra- 
tion books  maintained  by  the  city  clerk  In 
the  clerk's  office  at  a  local  bank.  On  each 
of  these  occasions,  access  to  the  books  was 
aUegedly  denied,  on  the  ground  that  business 
was  too  pressing.  When  white  volunteers 
came  to  look  at  the  books  the  day  before 
the  election,  however,  the  clerk  produced 
them  at  once. 

In  Bdwardk.  Mls>i>lsslppi  the  chairman  and  a 
few  of  the  other  members  of  the  Municipal 
Democratic  Executive  Committee  met  with- 
out informing  the  black  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. At  thU  meeting  they  appointed  a 
number  of  Negroes  closely  aligned  with  the 
white  power  structure  In  the  city  to  serve  as 
election  officl.-Us  and  to  aid  Illiterate  persons 
In  voting. 

The  Ccmimlsslon  staff  was  unable  to  docu- 
ment an  earlier  report  from  Vlcksburg  that 
election  officials  had  told  hundreds  of  black 
voters  that  It  was  unnecessary  to  vote  for 
two  candidates,  that  they  could  cast  a  single 
ballot  for  the  black  candidates.  This  would 
have  been  contrary  to  the  full  slate  require- 
ment, nnd  such  ballots  would  not  l)e 
counted. 
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THK   aoLE    0»'    FCOKRAL    OBSEKVERS 

Notwithstanding  the  general  agreement 
among  the  black  candidates  Intenlewed,  that 
the  May  13  primary  would  have  been  far 
more  unfair  If  the  Federal  Observers  and 
volunteer  student  and  lawyer  poll  watchers 
had  not  been  present,  there  were  serloiu 
problems  arising  frcm  the  manner  In  which 
some  of  the  Federal  Observers  conducted 
themselves  and  from  the  policies  under  which 
they  operated. 

m  Clorksdale,  for  Instance,  the  Federal 
Observers  frequently  did  not  observe  the  as- 
sistance being  given  to  Illiterate  black  vot- 
ers. In  Goodman,  they  stationed  themselves 
m  a  location  from  which  it  was  Impossible 
to  see  several  of  the  voting  booths,  and  con- 
sequently did  not  know  when  black  voters 


In  Uiftt  pan  of  the  polling  place  needed  as- 
sUtance  or  when  It  was  being  given  to  them, 
aeau  from  which  they  could  have  observed 
all  of  the  events  in  the  polling  place  were 
available.  In  WoodvUle,  the  volunteer  poll 
watchers  on  several  occasions  suggested  to 
black  voters  needing  aasUtance  that  Federal 
Observers  were  present,  and  asked  if  the 
voters  wanted  an  observer  present  while  they 
received  owlstance  in  casting  their  vote  At 
least  one  observer,  when  told  by  a  poli 
watcher  that  a  voter  desired  him  to  observe 
stated  "If  the  voter  wants  me,  tell  him  to 
come  over  and  get  me." 

In  that  town,  a  volunteer  poll  watcher- 
^  out-of-state  attorney— charged  that  the 
Federal  Observers  did  not  bother  writing  up 
a  report  of  an  Incident  In  which  a  black 
woman   was  handed   a  ballot,   walked   over 
^^"r*  ^*   •'***'*■   *>"*  appeared   uncertain 
about  what  she  should  do.  As  she  approached 
the  table  an  election  official  reportedly  took 
the  unmarked  ballot  out  of  her  hand  and 
placed  It  in  the  box.  Despite  vocal  protesta 
by  poll  watchers  about  this  matter,  the  ob- 
servers   apparently   felt    the    Issue    was    too 
frivolous  to  report.  During  the  counting  of 
the  ballots,  a  Ctunmlsslon  staff  attorney  no- 
ticed  that    the   Federal   Observers    at   first, 
were  making  a  brief  notation  as  to  the  rea- 
son each  time  there  was  a  ballot  on  which 
votes  were  not  counted.  Later  in  the  eve- 
ning, however,  he  noticed  that  they  appeared 
to  have  lost  their  Interest,  and  faUed  to  do 
this  on  several  occasions. 
,H?!^^  candidates  and  poll  watchers  at  the 
WoodvlUe  election  were  extremely  critical  ol 
the  role  of  the  Federal  Obeeners.  One  stu- 
dent from  Michigan  State  University,  a  poll 
watcher    for   one    of    the    block   candidates 
Charged   that   the   Federal   Observers   chal- 
lenged their  right  to  observe  the  election. 
After   the  poll   watchers  shewed   them  the 
Misslsalppi  statute  which  did  not  prohibit 
out-of-state    people    from    acting    as    poll 
vmtchers,   the  Federal  Observers  challenged 
their  right   to  stand   near  the  table  where 
the  ballots  and  ballot  box  were  kept.  In  boUi 
instances  the  local  election  officials  upheld 
the  right  of  the  poll  watchers. 

The  Commission  In  its  1968  Political  Par- 
ticipation report  criUclzed  the  Department 
Of  Justice  policy  of  "keeping  the  Federal 
presence  as  Inconspicuous  as  possible"  when 
observers  were  sent  Into  polling  places  It 
recommended  that  the  Attorney  General 
should  announce  publicly  In  advance  of  the 
election  that  Federal  Observers  will  be  pres- 
ent and  should  assure  that  the  observers  are 
Identified   as  Fedreal   officials." 

ThU  recommendation  has  never  been  Im- 
plemented, and  the  Department  kept  secret 
until  the  last  minute,  the  clUes  and  poIUng 
places  m  which  Federal  Observers  would  be 
present  for  the  May  13  election.  The  reasons 
stated  by  the  Commission  for  Its  stand  In 
1968,  however,  remain  true  today: 

"The  subdivisions  where  the  assignment  of 
observers  is  warranted  are  those  In  which 
there  Is  a  likelihood  of  dlscrlnUnatlon  at  the 
polls.   It   Is   Important  for   Negro  voters   In 
these   subdivisions   to  know  that  observers 
will  be  present  to  detar  local  election  officials 
from  subjecting  Negroes  who  attempt  to  vote 
to  discrimination  and  the  harassment,  indig- 
nity, and  htimillatlon  which  accompany  it." 
The   Commission's   recommendation   that 
the  obeeners  be  Identified  as  Federal  officials 
has,  similarly,  not  been  Implemented.  Across 
the  State  during  the  May  13  election.  Fed- 
eral Obeeners  failed  to  identify  themselves 
by  word  or  by  any  kind  of  sign  or  official 
Insignia,  in  its  19«8  report,  the  Commission 
stated  that  "Identification  of  the  observers 
I  would  I  serve  to  confirm  to  Negro  voters  that 
they  will  be  afforded  comparable  treatment 
with  other  citizens  at  the  polls."  Without 
Identification  of  the  observers  and  advance 
notice  of  their  presence,  black  voters  feel  n<.   , 
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such  assuranee.  In  one  oommunlty  visited 
by  a  Cotmnlaslion  staff  attorney,  a  black  can- 
didate did  not  know,  two  days  after  the  elec- 
tion, whether  a  Federal  Obaerver  had  been 
present.  In  Itta  Bena,  poll  watchers  for  the 
black  candidates  knew  that  Federal  Observ- 
ers were  present,  but  did  not  know  which  of 
the  white  persons  standing  about  they  were. 
In  Ito  1968  report,  the  Commission  rec- 
ommended that  the  Attorney  General  should 
"instruct  Federal  Observers  that  they  have  a 
duty  to  point  out  to  local  election  officials 
Irregularities  affecting  Negro  voters.  .  .  ." 
One  of  the  reasons  for  this  recommendaUon 
was  that  under  the  Department  of  Justice 
policy  that  observers  should  take  "only  such 
steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  fulfill  the  ob- 
servational function",  and  that  the  Irregu- 
larities they  observe  should  be  reported  first 
to  the  captain  of  the  observer  team,  and 
then  to  a  Department  of  Justice  attorney, 
who  will  take  It  up  with  election  officials, 
|m|uch  or  all  of  the  election  day  may 
elapse  .  .  .  before  the  matter  is  settled." 

In  the  May  13  primary,  the  Federal  Ob- 
servers acted  only  as  passive  recorders  of 
eventa.  refusing  at  all  times  to  speak  to  the 
election  officials  about  even  the  most  blatant 
discrimination  against  black  voters.  A  Com- 
mission stafl  attorney  in  WoodvUle  was  in- 
formed by  a  lawyer  from  the  Civil  Bights 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice  that 
It  waa  Department  policy  that  the  Federal 
Observers  were  to  speak  with  no  one. 

This  meant  that  no  Federal  agent  moni- 
toring the  election  would  speak  to  local 
officials  about  even  the  most  obvious  Irreg- 
ularities until  the  Justice  Department  at- 
torney assigned  to  that  cotmty  or  pair  of 
counties  returned  to  the  parUcular  polling 
place.  In  itta  Bena,  thU  process  aUegedly 
took  three  hours  from  the  first  time  an  Ir- 
regularity was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Federal  Observers  by  local  poll  watch- 
ers—at which  time  the  observers  admitted 
that  the  black  voter  turned  away  was  fully 
qualified  to  vote — to  the  time  when  the 
Justice  Department  attorney  arrived.  In 
that  time,  a  total  of  26  voters  In  that  situa- 
tion had  been  turned  away.  Local  candidates 
and  their  poll  watchers  were  given  no  In- 
formation telling  them  how  to  get  In  touch 
with  Department  representatives  more 
quickly. 

Neither  the  observers  nor  the  local  elec- 
tion officials  informed  voters  that  they  could 
have  assistance  In  voting  and  that  Federal 
Observers  could  watch  the  assistance  being 
given.  Only  If  a  voter  asked  for  such  assist- 
ance or  If  he  was  unable  to  vrrite  his  name 
was  he  told  that  such  assistance  was  avail- 
able. Since  many  Illiterates  are  able  to  write 
their  names  but  not  able  to  read  and  under- 
stand the  baUot,  this  limited  provision  of 
Information  left  many  black  voters,  need- 
ing assistance.  Ignorant  of  the  possibility 
that  assistance  could  be  given  and  that  Fed- 
eral Observers  could  watoh  it  as  It  was  being 
given. 

Although  the  stated  policy  was  that  the 
observers  should  talk  with  no  one,  a  Com- 
mission staff  attorney  saw  the  observers  In 
WoodvlUe  engage  in  animated  conversation 
with  the  white  election  officials  on  numerous 
occasions.  They  did  not  seem  to  speak  with 
poll  watohers.  black  candidates  or  any  local 
black  people,  however.  TVo  observers  there 
also  refused  to  speak  to  the  Commission 
staff  attorney  when  he  asked  one  for  the 
number  of  persons  who  had  voted  and  the 
other — the  one  who  had  aUegedly  chal- 
lenged the  right  of  the  poU  watchers  for  the 
black  canldBtes  to  be  there — for  bis  name. 
Some  of  the  local  black  persons  imder- 
standably  felt  that  the  obaervers  were  in 
sympathy  with  the  white  community.  At  one 
point  in  the  afternoon,  several  poll  watohers 
and  at  least  one  black  oandklate  asked  the 
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Commission  staff  attorney  U  he  could  not  „     .    «.  ,c    «.,  w    m»  m 

get  the  Federal  Observers  out  of  the  baUot-        Coonty  M»r.8    Mir.  15    Mtr.22    M»r.Z9 

ing  place.  On  reflection  later,  however,  these  — —  - 

same  persons  agreed  that  there  would  have  ^  q  „ 

been  wldescale  fraud  but  for  the  mere  fact  Coahonia .  .^ ' 0 

of  the  obsen-ers'  presence.  Dc  Soto » 

FoiresI " 

SUMUART  Fiankhn .     .  » 

The    election    of   some    black    persons    to  Hrnds    0  35 

municipal   office   In   Mississippi   is   evidence  [jS'"*^*-^  •  n 

that  some  changes  have  occurred  In  Missis-  j,sper 2 

slppl  since  the  passage  of  the  Voting  Rights  jeWerson. f 

Act  of  1965.  Even  with  these  victories,  how-  ''l"^"  q 

ever.  vlrtuaUy  aU  cities  and  towns  in  Missis-  j^{J|»" 2    j 

slppl  win  6tiU  be  governed  by  all-white  local  LeHoie'.'."-.         22  !>8 

governments.  Madison  0  19 

Interviews  with  observations  by  sUff  at-  JJ^'s^' "  j 

tomeys  suggest  that  this  Is  In  part  due  to   "ewton^.:::;:;::::.::      u 

ihe  following:  Noiulwe 0 

1  Many  black  persons  in  Mississippi  btill  uktibt>eka —  ii 

fear  economic  or  other  reprisals  if  they  reg-  «»"['"'- ^ 

ister  to  vote  or  openly  support  black  candl-  simpson'"" 2'  u 

dates.  Walthall...  j3 

2  Officials  in  some  cases  have  made  regis-  Warren | 

tratlon  difficult  for   black  persons   by  nar-  *!'!*'"«>" 'J 

rowly  limiting  hours  for  registration,  by  fall-        "'^"'      --  i.-_:::j 

ing  adequately  to  Inform  appUcanta  of  pro-  ToUl...         2«         22* 

cedures  required  to  vote  In  municipal  elec- . 

tlons.  and  In  some  cases  by  actuaUy  mis-  ,,..,  on  ,0*0 

informing  them  as  to  these  requlremente.  mat  ^v.  laoj. 

3  Black  persons  continue  to  be  excluded  dear  Fellow  Cuizen  of  Woodvhxe:  Your 
from  senlng  as  elecUon  officials  in  most  local  Citizens  Council  is  gravely  concerned 
areas  of  the  State  suneyed.  about  the  political  prospecta  in  the  Wood- 

4  Officials  sometimes  failed  to  assist  or  vlUe  Municipal  General  Election  which  viu 
misinformed  black  candidates  seeking  to  be  held  on  Jime  3rd,  and  we  feel  sure  that 
obtain  places  on  the  ballot,  and  some  were  you.  as  a  public  spirited  white  citizen,  iire 
unable  to  nm  in  the  primary  as  a  result,  equally  concerned.  ^    ^  ^ 

5  The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  estab-  pirst,  may  we  emphasize  the  fact  that  >*c 
llshes  procedures  to  be  followed  before  local  have  no  axes  to  grind  nor  political  fortunes 
officials  change  election  requirements  or  to  favor  or  oppose  as  to  individuals,  but  are 
procedures  or  remove  from  the  poll  books  taking  this  action  purely  and  simply  to  en- 
persons  listed  by  the  Federal  Examiners.  In  tieavor  to  Insure  that  white  officials  are 
many     instances     throughout     Mississippi,      elected  on  June  3rd. 

local  officials  took  such  actions  without  ob-  as  you  doubtless  know,  the  present  pros- 
serving  the  Act  or  any  of  the  procedural  ppcts  in  the  Mayor's  race  present  two  white- 
safeguards  provided  by  the  election  laws  of  candidates  and  one  negro  candidate.  In  the 
the  State  of  Mississippi.  Alderman  race,  there  are  eight  white  candi- 

6.  The  Federal  Government  neglected  to  dates  and  one  negro.  In  both  Instances,  the 
take  adequate  steps  to  inform  citizens  of  negroes  arc  thus  virtually  assured  of  elec- 
the  presence  of  Federal  Examiners  nnd  thus  ^jo^ 

examiners  listed  relatively  few  voters  in  re-  ^^    j^^j    y^^t   forgetting   personal    ambl- 

cent  months.  tlons  or  desires,  some  of   the  white  candi- 

7.  Some  Federal  Examiners  failed  to  trans-  jjj^^es  should  withdraw  so  that  there  wlU  be 
mlt  the  names  of  persons  listed  by  them  to  ^^^^^  ^^^  white  candidate  for  each  office.  It 
city  voting  officials,  and  as  a  result  many  j^  ^^^  understanding  that  some  of  the  can- 
black  voters  throughout  the  State  had  their  ^idates  are  agreeable  to  this,  provided  i^ 
ballots  challenged  or  were  turned  away  from  ^^^  ^^  ascertained  which  ones  the  majority 
the  polls.  of  the  white  voters  favor. 

8.  Although  most  black  candidates  be-  ^^  ^^  attempt  to  determine  the  wishes  of 
Ueved  that  the  mere  presence  of  Federal  Ob-  ^^^^  .^.j^j^  voters  of  WoodviUg,  we  are  there- 
sen-ers  improved  the  honesty  of  election  ^^^  conducting  a  "straw  vote"  elecUon 
procedures,  a  number  of  election  irregulart-  .^^^^^  ^^  j^i  ^n  1^  of  tremendous  assist- 
tles  occurred  even  where  Federal  Obseners  ^^^^  ^^  working  out  a  compromise— provided 
were  present.                      .„.,,<-.»,  vou.  the  voters,  co-operate  by  taking  part. 

9.  The  effectiveness  of  Federal  Obervers  -  enclosing  herewith  an  unofficlfil 
was  limited  by  their  failure  to  make  their  we  which  we  ask  that  vou  mark  in  prl- 
presence  known  to  voters  and  by  Uieir  fall-  ^^^°*J^'^^  ^^^  "^^^.^  Inve^^.  and're- 
ure  to  intervene  at  once  when  l^reg^.lari-  ;^.  ^^'^^^*  /  ^  mall.  You'^wUl  note 
ties  were  observed.    ^^^^   ^^^  enclosure  that  there   Is  no  way 

your  baUot  can  be  Identified,  and  your  vote 
win  thus  be  secret.  As  soon  as  possible,  since 
the  deadUne  for  printing  the  Official  Ballot 
is  very  near,  we  will  open  these  envelopes 
and  tabulate  the  vote-^ln  the  presence  of 
aU  candidates  or  Ihelr  representaUves.  From 
the  resulting  tally,  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
effect  a  compromise  settlement  of  this  grave 
Issue  which  laces  us  all. 

Please  do  not  delay.  Time  is  of  the  essence. 
Please  mark  and  return  the  enclosed  ballot 
today. 

May  we  thank  you  in  advance  for  your  co- 
operation, and  again  assure  you  that  our 
only  motive  In  undertakhag  this  project  Is 
pubUc  service  In  what  we  feel  Is  the  best  In- 
teresta  ol  the  Town  of  WoodvUe. 
Sincerely, 
Wilkinson  Coukty  CmzEN  CovKcti,. 


US.    Government    MiatoRAN-orM.    Aprh,    3, 

1969 
To:  Files. 

From:  David  H.  Hunter. 
Subject:    Mississippi  voter  registration. 

Federal  Examiners  were  in  Mississippi  to 
list  persons  to  vote  on  four  Saturdays  in 
March.  This  was  the  only  listing  in  Missis- 
sippi by  Federal  Examiners  in  1969  prior  to 
the  holding  of  the  municipal  elections.  A 
hyphen  is  used  to  Indicate  that  no  Federal 
Examiner  was  In  the  county  on  that  date. 
The  results  are  as  follows: 
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!•••*  '  EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS  June  19,  1969 

®~*  Baixow  '  opermttn.  nuclev  •ubmarlne  fleet  of  «6  attack  won't  fiij:  u»n«T« 

»o«  MATOs.  Towif  or  woooyiu «  and  41  Polarta  »ubin»rtn««,  mtax  a  small  sub-  u,k  .  .>..                       "PtwTs 

(Ko««  for  One)  m^nn*  capable  of  exploring  the  ocean  bot-  now     tL^,  ^'?!!!"J.?,  P^""*  »«  "»•»■  '« 

W    B    r»fcrhin»-  *«"•  ■    ****    Justices    win    not    formally    bind 

Mm^  N    L«S !  '                  Respectively,  themselvee  to  give  up  all  income  for  outside 

Marrm  N.   Lewis ,  ,                        *--         y                 ^  ^  r„jkot«  "*'"''"*  "^   ^  °'*  ""^y  "^'t*  on   »»»•»'  0- 

Fo«  ALoaiMir,  Toww  or  woooviLLr  nances— obligations     which     lower     federal 

J    M    <Um\    ..."      '  '  Conference  n  week  ago. 

j;j»ji  K.' £S;::;:;:;:::;;:;::::;:1  i  •'°™^"'- |™!p|?i5' jjot  «»der  ^^^,"-Si'l>rS.Z^TSlT.'i,^^ 

r!L  AH  H  -, <     >  ^^^  WARREN  good   Marshnll.   the  newest  member  of   the 

H^  ^.^        <     >  '=°""'    ^'*"    '*°"^   J"»*    "»«t    His   offlce   an- 

Anthnni^'JiV " <     >  HON     JOHN   B     BADiriT  nounced     yesterday     that    Marshall     would 

^^  friJ^?  »  U.--^-- <     >  ""^   *•   ^A'^'CK  "abide    by"    what    the   JudlcUl    Conference 

BfTh    '•'***'*<"    Herrtngton (     ,  or  Louisiana  «'emanded  of  lower  court  Judges. 

wanaon  inman ...(      >  IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIvas  ,    ^P«»"n8  the  Idea  that  he.  as  a  Justice. 

'  ThU  Is  not  an  Official  Ballot   but  mareir  ^i.       j  .  bound   by"  the  conference's  action, 

an  attempt  by  the  OtteeSs  Council  TH^  Thursday.  June  19,  1969  Mashall     said     he     had     decided     to     go 

certain  the  candidates  preferred  by  the  ma-  Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker  yesterdavs  i^u^^T**!**.  ""*  exception.  His  annual   ft- 

siory  relating  to  the  ethics  or  Indlffer-  administrative  office  of  U.S.  courts 

^_^__^^_^^                           ence    thereto    of    the    present   members  T»e   administrative   office   is   the   houf*- 

or     the    Supreme    Court — interestingly  keeping  agency  for  the  federal  judiciary,  il 

<iJirnw<aamTr  Etrr^o^  «^                                enough  the  story  does  not  seem  to  be  *'"   ''**P  ""   "'*   "le  financial  sutements 

auccESSPUL  PTOST  SEA  TRIALS  OP    Intended  for  the  wire  services  and  the  rest  Z         '°**''  ''"""  J"''^^^  '^"  "^K'"  "»"« 

U.S^.  "SEAHORSE"                      of  the  country  *  '* 

■  For  15  years  the  trustlnK  American  oeo-        ,„         .  '"*'"'*"  **^°''  ""*"* 

ilWCjAJiES  G.  FULTON  Sl^h'SI  ?S  \5rrt^KuTe'm1    ^^^^ ^^^^'^'-C^l  ^ 

IN  .^  Ho^s  «-~  CourtjS^n/xlTo  IS  iXiSlbn^l'^S  "or«n^^e'"u.";:,ir;y3l[rng"b:!i*y  '.T'^^l 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  sometimes,  as  in  the  school  prayer  deci-  federal  judiciary.  He  iaid  he  h«d^'suSVt«I 

Thursday.  June  19    1969                      "'  *  '***'®  ^^^  superior  to  the  Dlety.  the  propriety  oi  the  justices  taking  similar 

Kfr    isT^TTTv-iM   ^#   n       '  ,  "*"■  ^*  y®*"^  '*^^  American  people  have  »<■"<>" " 

flor    ruL.iX)N    or    Pennsj'lvanla.    Mr.  had  the  totally  perverted  doctrine  drilled  Thl«  apparently  carried  out  a  promise  w«r- 

^S^  f;  VS    =  '^*^^  ^  ^''**"**  "^  '■«-  ^*o  **>«"  that  decisions  of  the  Supreme  'u\  !*".?  "J"***  ^  '*»*  members  of  the  Ju- 

,  !^  1^."^*  RicoRD.  I  include  the  fol-  Court  are   "Uie  law  of  the  land  "For  if  »<;'">  Conference  last  week.  He  npp«renil> 

lowing  letter:  years  the  Warrpn  r!;,.t^  v,«     kL^  '**'•***  promote  conference  action  by  leav- 

A^er     «           .  JLvff^          ».      I        ^°1*^  ^**  **^"  P™-  '»8  t"e  impression  he  would  work  for  .siml- 

ATStA.No«tiiAi7.A2.Tic.  moted  as  the  finest  thing  since  1776.  lar  self-denlals   by  the   Justices      "  '  " ""' 

The  Honorable  JAMr,r  i^n/«  "" '*  "*''  u     }  ^'^'  ^^-  ^Peeker.   the  Slips  are  l'  seemed  clear  that  Warren  had  wanted 

USHluTonti^^^^taf^.  showing.  JusUce  Foitas,  who  almost  be-  "^^  colleagiies  to  act  before  his  retirement 

DM  Ma   fSn    We  I^  r.,..„ .       ,  "^*       Warrens       worthy       successor.  "°*«^ye'-  »»e  win  leave  offlce  Monday  wlth- 

theflrst   sea   t^JL  Z   t^  ^T«a  *^  i"""  reslBOWi  ««  disgrace.  Other  JusticeTare  2"'  *''•  ''**""  ^*^»»8  *»>'•»'  »  «t«^d.  as  a 

(slNS^^^^rt^VJLkVfuclersub!  fl^own   to   be   business   partnertS^e!  ^.^^^  nonjudicial  activities  and  compen- 

marlne  The  ship  completed  all  tests,  includ-  ".!;"*   with   judges   of    the   lower   courts  Warden  .said   'some  or  the  Justices"  had 

i^me™^^'  operauon.  both  surface  and  ^^o.se     decisions     they     review.    Justice  t.rged  Friday  that,  since  the  end  oV^e  cur- 

!^D Tn^ThJ^     H^?'";!'  "'*^''  ^"'^  ^^"^  Douglas  demeans  the  Court  daily  with  rent  term  was  nearing  and  since  there  wl  11 

to  Ltr  f k7           ^  "°"^**  ^'*'*^  submarine  his  enatic  and  iiTesponsible  conduct  ^  <*<>  new  members  of  the  court  In  the 

^t^omnknv^rt  J**"     l?."'"^  ^*"' ^'•^'^'•^  °*^"*    ^^^^   Opportunity    to    adopt    its  ^''"'    "''°  «="on   m   the   matter  should   be 

^^.^^.^T^L  ""'ton-  Connecticut.  own  rules  of  ethical  conduct    a  maioriVv  '""•'"  ^'°^  that  time." 

P  J?haf^  inTsiTforTrv",  °n«-K"n  «c^ner  of  the  Court  refund  t^  do  so  L™e  nany  ■  "^k  '^''^'  J"'*""'  ^»'  '^  ^"'•«^*<>  ^J""" 

purciiased  m  1812  for  service  on  Lake  Borgne  of  thp  nth^r  v«.rv  VftoV;   -  ^^-i  T       '"""^  <lay  by  Federal  Judge  Warren  E  Burger  The 

near  New  Orleans.  In  1815  she  contributed  to  ^S^dfl^Z^^IL  strange  decisions  made  other  .lew  Justice  on  the  court  next^Ii  wV« 

Andrew  Jackson's  victory  m   the  Battle  of  °^^^'^^  the  closed  doors  of  these  Justices,  be  the  person  President  Nixon  selecte  to  Ve- 

»!.T.  P^'f^tia  by  repelling  attacks  of  armed  tile    real    reason    for    their    failure    wiU  Place  Abe  Portas.  who  resigned  amid  a  con- 

Brttlah   launches   and   by   helping   to  delay  Probably  never  be  known.  Ostensibly,  the  troversy  over  his  off-the  bench  conduct 

tne  advance  of  the  British  until  the  arrival  of  ma,iority    felt    that    with    an    incoming  "">«  statement  by  Warren  did  not  sav  how 

«i,o~'^!^-f°?    *^  .  •^"*='^"-    S»>e    waa    run  Chief  JusUce,  the  views  of  Uie  OUtaolnK  ****  Justices  had  voted  on  the  postponement 

^^?r.J^^*.^^         '"  prevent    her  falling  Earl  Warren  and  the  incoming  WarrM  '/*"'  *"''  "^^  '^"^  Justices  did  not  agree 

into  enemy  hands.  j^  j  gurKer  mijrht  nnt  k^Tk^     «!-  *  "'"rt  spokesman  said  there  would  be  no 

The   second    use   Sc«W.,e    (SS304,    was  STe    auMtion^   1.h?.,o^  ^k,  ^*"^°"  comment  beyond  Warren's  statement 

commissioned  31  March  1043.  In  World  War  w/rP  H^^lfw.   n  ^"*"*=*»*  .  ^t^*"'    ^^y  While  Marshall  Is  the  only  Justice  to  de- 

n.   she   made  eight   war  patrols   and  sank  Ti        a'ametrlcally  opposed  on  the  ques-  clare  his  willingness  to  abide  by  the  expre8.s 

ao  Japanese  ships  for  a  total  of  72.629  tons.  "°"  Presented  in  Powell  against  Mc-  restrictions  on  outside  Income  and  financial 

She  won   nine  battle  stars  as  well   as   the  Cormack.  as  you  know.  reporting.   Justice   William   J.   Brennan   Jr 

Presidential  Unit  auuon.  She  was  decom-  Consideilng  the  ethics  of  the  justices  ''**  voluntarily  given  up  all  his  outside  ac- 

mlssloned  2  March  1946.  stricken  from  the  of  the  Warren  Court,  we  can  hone  that  tlvitles.  h.s  offlce  reported  last  week.  He  did 

Navy  Register  In  1967.  an<l  sold  for  scrap-  they  will  improve  under  the  newChlef  ''°r'^  *   "personal  decision."  it  was  reported 

^  ^  Justice— the   question   mav    nnf  hT  *!^  .   ^*  **  generally  assumed  that  any  attempt 

The   new   Seahorse   is   equipped    with    the  hot  forfTim  to  handle          ^              be    too  to  Impose  restrictions  on  the  Justices  would 

latest  navlgaUon  and  electronics  systems,  and  ».\,n^^,X„,          ^^1     „  be  resisted  by  at  least  two  court  members, 

a     computer-controlled      weapons     system  t         io  F  n                  ^  Evening  Star  for  Hugo  L.  Black  and  William  O.  Douglas 

which  enable  her  to  detect  and  attack  targets  ^^tme  18  follows:  Black  has  said  he  opposes  anj^  court   'rule 

at  various   disUnces.   These   characteristics.  High  Coinrr  Defems  Ethics  Code  Issue  °^  ****  matter,  and  he  and  Douglas  said  in  a 

combined  with  her  abUlty  to  operate  at  high  Supreme    Court     Justices     will     tAk.     ,.«  f^f *  ''P*"'""  three  years  ago  that   federal 

speeds  for  long  periods  of  time  and  the  en-  form^actlon    to    gl^  u?  outs  de    i^rnmp  "**?**  are  accountable  only  to  the  Senate 

vlronmental  Independence  provided  by  nu-  until   at   le^t   the   fin     nn.^i    x     «  ^™^  *°   impeachment  proceedings, 

clear  propulsion,  make  her  a  ^werfulwLpon  Wairen  hanLlLed      '                        '**  ^''  Douglas'  outside  actlvltK^  have  been  the 

against  surface  ship*  and  submarines  alike.  Warren  issued  a  hri^r  «»«(.,««„►        .    ^  subject    of    contlmUng    congressional    crltl- 

in  admuon  to  the  43  attack  type  nuclear  sa^nHSe  Zuces  had  tilk^Hvot  ^^"^^^  ?^"/°  "*P**^  **»  P"*  «^  ^'"**  criticism. 

..ttbrnarlnes.  we  also  have  41  PolJrls  subm^I  of^oS?the!linchTcuCltl«^dav                  ""  °°'\'^'^  '**^!?"^  "•^'^"^  "**  $12.000-a-year 

fines,    maklnt   a   total   of   84   nuclear   sub-  Indlcatiai  the  ^u^  w«^m  L  »k  ^^^  ^  president  of  the  Albert  Parvln  Poun- 

marineTln^aUon.  When  all  nuclX  sub-  tlon     he   wld    "aT^I^rUv  '^f   tS.    i^.^nf"  ^"'f '  ^^  ^J^'^  *«  ^^'^  chairman  of  the 

marine,  preaently  authorized  by  Congress  are  agreed"  to  put  off  ^f^u.  »„t«*  ,lT  ?T,  .?'***'  ^uf  t^^  ^^^''^  °'  Democratic  Instltu- 

completed,  the  United  Stat«'wU,T.ve  an  ?^te,^.  CnniiStn^^Ur  ****  ""*  ^TwmK''o'l.^^te';'^„re'^*/*^^  "^  '"^  '^ 


June  19,  1969 

SUPRBME  COURT  DECISION 


HON.  WALTER  FLOWERS 

or  »'-*■*"* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESXNTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  19.  1969 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  serious 
questions  of  the  relationship  of  the  three 
"separate"  branches  of  our  Federal  Gtov- 
emment  are  raised  by  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  in  the  Adam  Clayton  Powbll 
case.  This  holds  promise  of  becoming 
another  one  of  the  Warren  Courts'  "in- 
famous" decisions. 

One  of  the  cornerstones  upon  which  our 
democracy  was  built  was  the  principle  of 
"separation  of  powers"  of  the  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment. "Ilils  principle  is  thrown  to  the 
winds  in  the  decision  by  the  Court. 

From  the  t>eginning  of  our  Nation,  it 
has  been  a  settled  proposition  that  each 
House  of  Congress  should  be  its  own 
Judge  of  the  qualincatlons  of  its  Mem- 
bers. Historically,  this  has  not  been  lim- 
ited to  the  named  constitutional  pre- 
requisites or  qualifications  such  as  age, 
residence,  and  citizenship. 

I  must  say  that  I  am  shocked  by  this 
Interpretation,  severely  limiting  the  pow- 
er of  Congress,  though  certainly  not  au- 
prised  at  it. 

I  am  not  even  surprised  at  the  lan- 
guage used  by  Justice  Douglas  in  his 
separate  concurring  opinion  when  he 
refers  to  the  case  as  one  with  "racist 
overtones."  Could  it  be  that  this  jurist 
would  dismiss  the  fact  that  the  final 
vote  in  the  House  on  March  1,  1967,  ex- 
cluded Representative  Powill  by  307  to 
116?  This  liberal  Court  is  dedicated  to 
working  its  will  upon  society  In  oiu:  Na- 
tion through  Judicial  interpretation,  but 
I  do  not  beUere  the  Congress  will  sit  Idly 
by  at  this  further  invasion  Into  the  legis- 
lative field.  In  fact,  If  I  read  the  mood  of 
the  other  Members  correctly,  this  could 
very  well  give  the  necessary  impetus  to 
various  restrictions  on  the  Federal  Ju- 
dicial system. 

For  example,  there  Is  legislation  now 
pending  which  would  re<iuire  reconfir- 
mation of  Federal  Judges  at  periodic 
intervals  such  as  every  6  years.  I  favor 
this  proposal  and  also  one  which  would 
make  retirement  mandatory  at  age  70. 
I  have  joined  with  a  distinguished 
Member  of  the  House,  Congressman 
Jamb  Whitteh,  of  Mississippi,  In  an 
effort  to  establish  a  permanent  standing 
committee  on  the  Constitution  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Nowhere  In  the  Constitution,  nor  else- 
where, is  the  Supreme  Court  given  the 
sole  right  to  interpret  the  Constitution: 
but  for  years  now  its  members  have  as- 
sumed that  light,  and  so  far  have  gotten 
away  with  it.  Many  of  our  problems  have 
arisen  because  both  the  executive  and  a 
majority  of  the  legislative  body  have 
stood  by  and  let  the  Court  assume  the 
role  of  sole  Interpreter  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  thereby.  In  effect,  rewrite  It. 
Now  a  majority  of  the  pec^le  seem  to  be- 
lieve the  Court  has  and  is  entitled  to  ex- 
ercise such  power.  As  Members  of  Con- 
gress, we  all  swear  to  uphold  the  Con- 
stitution; not  as  Interpreted  by  Chief 
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Justice  Warren,  Justice  Douglas,  or  other 
Supreme  Court  Justices,  but  as  It  Is 
written. 

If  we  will  consider  the  matter  for  a  mo- 
ment, we  can  easily  see  that  if  the  three 
equal  and  coordinate  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment— legislative,  executive,  and  ju- 
dicial— the  order  in  which  they  are  listed 
in  the  Constitution— are  to,  in  fact,  be 
equal  and  coordinate,  the  Judiciary  must 
not  be  permitted  to  continue  to  convince 
the  public  that  it  is  the  sole  interpreter 
of  the  Constitution.  All  three  branches 
are  created  by  the  Constitution,  but  if 
one  is  to  determhie  the  rights  and  powers 
of  the  other  two  as  provided  in  the  docu- 
ment— Constitution — creating  them,  and 
if  the  other  two— in  this  case,  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  branches— accept 
such  action  as  binding,  it  can  only  re- 
sult in  subservience  to  the  Supreme 
Court  and  other  Federal  courts. 
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oratory,  as  professional  and  skilled  mem- 
bers of  the  staff.  They  cannot  hope  to 
receive  equivalent  working  and  Lving 
conditions  elsewhere.  For  them,  this  de- 
cision is  both  vm justified  and  cruel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe  the  Navy 
should  be  allowed  to  make  Irresponsible 
decisions  of  this  sort  and  I  favor  mobi- 
lizing the  infiuence  of  this  body  to  halt 
the  move. 


CONGRESSMAN  GILBERT  PROTESTS 
CLOSING  BROOKLYN  NAVAL  AP- 
PLIED SCIENCE  LAB 


HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

or  rrew  tobk 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  19.  1969 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago,  I  and  other  members  of  the 
New  York  delegation  met  to  hear  a  Navy 
representative  explain  the  reasons  for 
the  reduction  in  operations  at  the  Naval 
Applied  Laboratory  In  Brookljm. 

We  listened  very  carefully,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, and  I  must  say  in  all  candor  that  he 
did  not  make  a  very  convincing  case 
that  the  change  was  in  the  national  in- 
terest. I  continue  to  object  to  this  deci- 
sion and  regard  it  as  not  only  purpose- 
less but  wasteful.  I  would  hope  that  the 
Navy  will  still  show  the  wisdom  to  re- 
verse this  course. 

The  Naval  Applied  Science  Lab  was 
modernized  just  2  years  ago  at  the  cost  of 
a  quarter  million  dollars.  Tlie  Na\7  does 
not  claim  that  it  has  superior  facilities 
anywhere.  At  Brooklyn,  the  Navy  has 
had  opportunity  to  call  on  academic  spe- 
cialists from  the  country's  best  univer- 
sities, a  pracUce  the  Navy  admits  it  wlU 
not  be  able  to  duplicate  elsewhere.  The 
move  may  cost  the  Navy  as  much  as  $30 
million  in  abandoned  facilities.  The  Navy 
has  been,  in  fact,  most  vague  about  any 
advantages  that  would  accrue  to  it  by 
shifting  the  work  done  at  this  labora- 
tory to  some  other  location. 

Most  important.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
move  will  disrupt  the  lives  of  many  New 
Yorkers.  Some  350  will  lose  their  jobs. 
Another  350  will  be  forced  to  relocate  to 
cities  that  are  not  only  unfamiliar  to 
them,  but  which  fail  to  provide  equiv- 
alent service  in  schools,  housing,  and 
other  vital  needs.  The  personnel  at  the 
laboratory  object  strenuously  to  the 
transfers  and  I  am  sure  that  the  Navy, 
by  its  decision,  will  lose  valuable  trained 
men. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  a 
substantial  contingent  of  minority  group 
breadwinners  have  worked  at  the  lab- 


THE      DUQUESNE      TAMBURITZANS 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or   PENKSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  19,  1969 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  my 
pre-law  studies  at  Duquesne  University, 
I  was  fortunate  to  witness  the  forming 
of  a  young  group  of  performing  students 
known  as  the  Duquesne  University  Tam- 
buritzans  which  specialize  in  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  folk  dancing  and  singing.  Since 
that  time  their  fame  has  spread  far  and 
wide  and  in  recent  years  they  have 
achieved  international  acclaim. 

I  have  Just  received  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  a  message  from  the  Amer- 
ican Embassy  in  Warsaw,  Poland,  and 
the  American  Embassy  in  Bucharest. 
Romania,  proclaiming  the  success  of 
their  tour  which  is  sponsored  by  the  De- 
partment of  State's  cultural  presenta- 
tions program. 

Through  the  years  the  Duquesne  Tam- 
buritzans  have  traveled  abroad  and  have 
been  most  successful  as  good  will  ambas- 
sadors and  have  been  instrumented  in 
cementing  relations  with  foreign  coun- 
tries. Judging  from  the  recent  reports 
they  have  done  it  again. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  and  invite  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  mes- 
sage received  from  the  American  em- 
bassies from  abroad: 

In  a  whirlwind  visit  of  only  one  and  one 
half  days  the  Duquesne  University  Tnmburlt- 
zans  Intrigued  and  charmed  their  Wars.iw 
audience  with  a  wide  variety  of  American 
folk  dancing  and  singing.  Their  performance 
on  Monday  night  at  the  sold  out  Drama- 
tyczny  Theater  was  a  complete  success.  The 
songs  and  especially  the  colorful  dances  they 
performed,  such  as  the  Western  Hoe  Dou-n. 
their  wonderfully  Kicky  Charleston,  as  well 
as  their  striking  cheerleaders'  number  all 
brought  about  prolonged  applause.  The  tap 
dance  duo,  the  broadway  medley,  the  authen- 
tic Indian  dances  and  the  square  dance  were 
all  first  rate  and  received  with  long  applau:  e. 
But  the  "rock"  finale  brought  down  the 
house  with  rhythmic  clapping  for  encores. 

The  costuming,  the  skill  and  vivacity  of 
the  youthful  performers  and  the  realization 
that  this  was  an  amateur  group  prompted 
favorable  comment  from  many  with  one  of 
Warsaw's  major  theater  directors  saying  th.it 
tills  "was  a  fresh  show,  f uU  of  talent." 

As  well  as  performing  In  Warsaw  the  Tam- 
mies visited  the  famous  Mazowsze  dancers  at 
their  training  area  located  25  kilometers  from 
Warsaw.  The  Mazowsze  put  on  almost  a  com- 
plete performance  for  them  and  the  two 
groups  had  an  opportunity  to  sing  some  songs 
together.  There  was  lunch  provided  for  them 
and  as  the  bus  puUed  out  of  the  drive  the 
Mazowsze  troupe  sang  a  departing  serenade. 

The  group  left  for  an  extended  tour  of  the 
Soviet  Union  early  Tuesday  morning. 
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Amsmcaw  Imbamt  BvcRAMcsr 
Aft«r  a  n«ar-catMtrophic  beginning  when 
the  opening  show  had  to  be  cancelled  because 
their  equipment  failed  to  arrive  on  time  Du- 
quesne  University's  Tamburltzana  took  the 
Bucharest  public  by  storm  Prlday. 

The  young  performers  from  Pittsburgh  put 

on  two  shows  yesterday  in  the  Sala  Palatulul 

Bucharest  s  largest  and  most  prestigious  hall 

with  barely  20  minutes  between  shows  to  mop 

their  brows  and  recover  their  breaths.  The 

late  afternoon  show  was  scheduled  for  the 

more  than  3,000  tickets  holders  who  had  to 

leave   in   disappointment   when   Thursday's 

opening  performance  was  cancelled.  The  ree- 

ular  evening  show  yesterday  also  was  seen— 

and  appUuded  stormlly— by  more  than  3.000 

persona,  with  people  by  the  scores  standing  in 

the  aisles  for  more  than  two  hours. 

-H??!».°P*''''**   sequence    of   Texas   dances. 

with  their  sprightly  music,  colorful  costumes 

and  fast-moving  choreography  captured  the 

«v"i?.*n°w,fnw*^"  ''•^  beginning  and  It  was 
evident  that  the  Duquesne  students  main- 
tained rapport  with  It  from  then  on.  By  the 
large,  the  fast  numbers  attracted  the  great- 

»«rh?S!t"^'  i»  *^  *""  apparent  that  the 
Bucharest  public  was  more  familiar  with— 
■ndapprecUUve  of— some  of  the  more  recent 
■^jeeu  of  .American  popular  culture  than  Its 
lolUarlo  fMtB.  Thus,  the  Charleston,  the  ae- 
lections  from  broadway  shows,  the  tap  danc- 
ing by  Barbara  Harris  and  Mary  Woolsey  and 
•specially  the  mod  of  the  sixties  won  the 
greatest  recognition.  But  what  reaUy  brought 
the  house  down  was  the  virtuoso  violin  mo-- 
formance  of  Romanian  folk  tunes  by  Da^d 
Kolar.  played  as  an  encore.  The  audience 
broke  into  delighted  applause  on  recognlztoK 

tfnnlTf  '^l^'  i,^"  ^*  '•''  "'»"•  ^  con- 
tinued to  chuckle  and  exclaim  throughout 
the  long  complicated  passages.  Tlie  public 
alao  appeared  particularly  Impressed  by  the 
beauty  richness  and  variety  of  the  costumes 
-aa  lavl^y-garbed  numbers  followed  each 
"^!f.«S'?y?  ^"*  repeated  exclamations  of 
beauttfuil"  There  the  trim  red-whlte-and- 

^^fS^^*!  °'  "**  Duquesne  cheerleaders 
seemed  to  And  particular  favor. 

♦-.°^.  f**"'5ay  morning  the  group  taped  a 
television  show  and  Saturday  evenlnrthe 
Tainmles  are  to  be  guests  of  the  University  of 
Bucharest  s  student  culture  house.  They  will 
give  part  of  their  show,  and  their  hosts  will 
reciprocate,  with  a  performance  by  the  Ro- 
inanlan  dolna  folklorlc  ensemble.  On  Sunday 

«^!.!r'"J*  '*""*■  ^"^  P«rtormnnce8  in  Poland 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 
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To  achieve  this  goal  the  Rldders  are 
contribuUng  to  the  construction  of  a  10- 
story  structure  which  will  house  some 
^■jO  patients. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rldder  can  weU  be  proud 
of  the  service  they  have  done  for  Long 
Beach;  and  Long  Beach  Is  fortunate  to 
have  clUzens  like  them. 
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THE  NATIONAL  PASTIME 


MR.  AND  MRS.  RIDDER  PLEDGE  TO 
LONG  BEACH  HOSPITAL 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or  CALiyoaifiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE8ENTATIVBS 

Thursday,  June  19,  1969 

n^*    JE?^^-   ^    Speaker,  I  would 
pe  to  bring  to  the  attenUon  of  my  col- 

i^fSif,*  ?*°  ^^°  ^«"  Jo°«  been  a 
friend  of  mine  and  who  has  once  again 
demonstrated  his  strong  sense  of  public 
responsibility.  As  publisher  of  the  Long 
Beach  Independent-Press  Telegram 
Mr_  Herman  Rldder  has  for  years  worked 
to  keep  the  citizens  of  Long  Beach  weU 
informed.  RecenUy.  he  and  Mrs.  Rldder 
have  benefited  their  community  in  an- 
other  way.  They  have  pledged  to  estab- 
lish a  half  million  dollar  trust  for  the  ex- 

^*£fr°S)5H°*^"?.°'.®'-  ***^'«  Hospital. 
Mr.  Rldder  said  of  his  gift: 

It  has  long  been  the  dealre  of  Mrs.  Rldder 
Beach  with  the  finest  hospltiu72clUtl«e^ 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  19.  1969 
Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  person 
Who  has  followed  baseball  with  some  af- 
fection since  1945,  I  can  regretfully  un- 

nf  I^^^",**  7'^K^^  ^°^  "»"y  Americans, 
particularly  the  young,  are  becoming 
disenchanted  with  an  operation  that  was 
once  affectionately  known  as  "the  na- 
tional pastime.  "  I  refer  to  baseball  as  "an 
operation"  because  it  Is  becoming  In- 
creasingly evident  that  the  powers  that 
be  in  baseball  are  rapidly  turning  a  pop- 
mar  sport  into  a  business  operation  based 
solely  on  the  ability  to  turn  a  profit 

That  basebaU  is  no  longer  America's 
naUon^  pastime  Is  indicated  by  a  recent 
lx)uls  Harris  survey  which  shows  that 
only  28  percent  of  the  American  public 
now  considers  baseball  Its  favorite 
sport— a  decline  of  28  percent  In  the 
space  of  just  1  year. 

Perhaps  even  more  significant  Is  Mr 
Harris  statement  that  "baseball  is  weak 
In  the  under-30  age  group." 

What  has  caused  this  startling  drop  in 
baseballs  popularity?  Of  course  It  Is 
true  that  other  sports  have  been  attract- 
ing more  and  more  fans.  And.  in  recent 
^V^I^l  Americans  have  been  using  their 
additional  leisure  time  to  become  active 
participants  in  such  sports  as  golf  and 
bowling.  But.  it  Is  apparent  that  much 
of  the  public  disaffection  for  baseball 
can  be  traced  directly  to  the  insensltlvlty 
of  baseball's  heirarchy  to  the  public  In- 
terest. 

The  moguls,  as  they  are  often  caUed 
on   the  sports  pages,  have  completely 
disenchanted  millions  of  fans  in  Wis- 
consin and  throughout  the  country  by 
bouncing  franchises  around  the  country 
like  ping  pong  balls.  During  the  past 
year,  the  period  during  which  baseball 
suddenly  plummeted  In  fan  appeal,  the 
men  who  run  the  operation  took  another 
step  backward.  I  refer  to  the  cynical  fir- 
ing of  American  League  umpires  Al  Sa- 
lerno and  Bill  Valentine.  These  men  In 
blue  were  given  the  pink  slip.  aUegedhr 
because  they  were  Incompetent.  But  there 
is  overwhelming  suspicion  that  Salerno 
and  Valentine  were  sacked  because  they 
tried  to  organize  their  colleagues  into  a 
coUecti\-e     bargaining     unit— «     right 
which  belongs  to  any  and  every  Ameri- 
can. 

A  number  of  inconsistencies  substan- 
tiate the  conclusion  that  the  umpires 
were  released  by  American  League  Pres- 
ident Joe  Cronin  because  their  labor  or- 
ganizing activities  violated  the  decadent 
business  ethic  of  the  baseball  establish- 
ment The  firings  came  just  3  days 
after  Valentine  and  Salerno  launched  a 


drive  to  set  up  an  American  League  Um- 
pires Association  patterned  after  an  or- 
f^^l^°''     established     by     National 

called  the  umpires  Incompetent;  yet  he 
allowed  Salerno  to  perform  on  the  field 
li^^  /?v,"  ^'^  Valentine  for  6.  Cronin 
lent  further  incredulity  to  his  charge  of 
Incompetence  by  offering  Salerno  a  post 
as  a  scout  for  minor  league  umpires 

It  would  seem  clear  that  Cronin  made 
his  decision  to  release  the  umpires  purely 
VI  K^fi"®^  grounds-albelt  grounds 
which  the  majority  of  responsible  busl- 

^"i^T"^^?^^  ^^^°^-  "  ">e  men  who 
run  baseball  are  going  to  run  It  solely 
as  a  business  operation  they  should  be 

cf-tfi^  ^.  "^  °^^^^  businessmen  and 
subjected  to  the  laws  which  affect  oUier 
businesses.  This  Includes  antitrust  laws 
I  am  johUng  with  16  other  Congress- 
I'J    *»5>    Senators    In    attempting    to 
achieve  justice  for  Mr.  Salerno  and  Mr 
y^     XT  ?.®'  ^^  supporting  their  case  before 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board    I 
also  support  Representative  Clement  Za- 
BLocKi  In  his  caU  for  congressional  re- 
view of  the  present  antitrust  exemption 
currently  enjoyed  by  the  baseball  busi- 
nessmen. If  the  baseball  estabUshment 
remains  unwilling  to  recognize  its  pub- 
lic responsibilities.  Congress  must  be  will- 
ing to  recognize  Its  own. 


STOP  FEDERAL  WASTE 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COUINS 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  19,  1969 

Mr.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  great 
challeiige  for  Congress  today  Is  to  stop 
infiatlon.  The  most  effective  action  will 
come  through  a  balanced  budget. 

The  Dallas  Morning  News  prepared  an 
interesting  editorial  which  makes  an 
excellent  suggestlMi.  Today  the  average 
busmessman  is  paying  about  10  percent 
for  commercial  bank  loans.  Yet  the  Ped- 

,    .  9*'^®"^'"®"*  1*  loaning  the  rural 
electric  people  money  at  2  percent 

It  would  seem  more  logical  If  rural 
electric  companies  would  go  out  into  the 
°^K  ^^^^*'  ^  finance  their  own  paper 
wlUi  the  loan  being  guaranteed  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

Here  Is  this  hiteresting  editorial  writ- 
ten in  the  Dallas  Morning  News  on 
June  17,  1969: 

Lending  money  at  a  percent  Interest,  al- 
though that  money  had  to  be  borrowed  nt 
more  than  6  percent,  doesn't  make  sense 
But  that's  what  the  federal  government  Is 
doing. 

r«»^^^^  .^^"'^  "°''  ^  P*y*'^8;  an  interest 
rate  of.  a  little  over  6  percent  on  money  it 
borrows  But  that  same  money  is  being 
loaned  to  rural  electric  cooperatives  in  36- 
year  loans  at  an  Interest  rate  of  only  2  ner- 
cent  yearly.  t  '>  i^r 

iq!^"*^  ^**''****  ^^^  practice  back  In  the 
19308,  when  agriculture  was  badly  depressed 
and  greatly  in  need  of  electrical  utilities.  At 
^l.,^''  **"•  ^  percent  charged  electric 
cooperatives  was  about  In  line  with  what 

money    *°'"°™^*  *"  P»y»n«  tar  borrowed 

Now  the  rural  picture  has  greatly  chanced 
More   than   98   percent   of   aU   fariMhiye 
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electric  service.  Rural  Eaectrlflcatlon  Admin- 
istration bortowers  have  accumulated  a  net 
worth  of  about  $1.4  bllUon,  26.8  percent  of 
iheir  total  assets.  Much  of  the  REA  electrical 
power  U  being  sold  to  nonresidential 
consumers. 

Yet.  Congress  Is  being  asked  to  authorize 
S346  million  In  REA  electric  loans  at  2  per- 
cent Interest  lor  the  fiscal  year  which  begins 
next  July  1. 

Taxpayers  should  insist  that  this  subsidy 
be  ended.  Many  of  those  whose  taxes  under- 
write these  loans  have  Invested  In  investor- 
financed  electric  utilities  with  which  coops 
complete;  these  Individuals  are  being  hurt 
two  ways. 

There  Is  no  excuse  today  for  continuation 
of  loctns  at  Interest  rates  established  in  the 
19308.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  the  federal 
government  to  save  money  and  make  rural 
electric  cooperatives  end  unjustified  depend- 
ence upon  the  U.S.  Treasury. 


CONGRESSMAN  DON  EDWARDS 
REMARKS  ON  LUMBER  PRICES 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  19,  1969 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  housing  crisis  continues  im- 
abated  throughout  the  United  States,  but 
with  particular  urgency  in  my  congres- 
sional district  in  California. 

One  of  the  major  problems  is  that  of 
ever-increasing  lumber  prices.  The  steady 
increase  in  the  price  of  lumber  has  in- 
creased the  price  of  homebuilding  to  the 
builder  and  buyer  by  thousands  of  dol- 
lars. In  fact  low-  and  middle-income 
buyers  are  being  priced  out  of  the  market. 
David  Yoimg,  president  of  the  Building 
Industry  Association  of  California,  has 
outlined  some  of  the  problems  of  lumber 
prices  in  an  article  in  the  May  1969,  issue 
of  the  Builders  Journal.  I  include  his 
excellent  article  in  the  Record  : 

Mt  Trip  to  Japan  To  Study  the  Lvmbek 

Situation 

(By  David  Young) 

I  made  a  trip  during  the  past  two  weeks 

and  used  the  lumber  situation  as  an  excuse. 

I  had  no  time,  really,   to  prepare  a  formal 

talk  even  though  I  prepared  14  pages  of  notes, 

so  11  you  will  bear  with  me  I  will  skip  over 

these  notes  as  quickly  as  I  can  and  Just  hit 

the  highlights. 

Our  party  consisted  of  seven  large  mill 
owners  from  Washington.  Oregon  and 
Northern  California.  None  of  their  mills  pro- 
duce less  than  50  to  70  million  feet  of  lumber 
a  year.  The  assistant  Executive  Director  of 
the  Western  Forest  Industry  Association. 
'  Wayne  Gasklns  and  Dr.  Tom  Hamilton,  a 
research  analyst  lor  the  Forest  Division,  were 
along  as  well  as  several  wives. 

During  the  two  weeks  we  were  gone  we 
had  one  day  that  we  didn't  have  a  full 
schedule — and  I  mean  a  full  schedule  from 
8:00  A. M.  xintU  9:00  or  10:00  PJiJ. — and  that 
wns  this  past  Sunday. 

We  first  went  to  Maui  for  three  days  where 
the  lumbermen  had  their  nw-mal  convention. 
At  this  meeting,  Joe  McCracken,  ISxecutlve 
Vice  President,  gave  a  report  on  the  World 
Conference  on  timber  held  in  Belgium.  He 
said  the  entire  lumber  situation  might  be 
expressed  in  one  word,  "tight."  There  Is  Just 
not  enough  Itimber  for  the  world.  90 'c  of 
lumber.  Is  raised  in  three  countries,  50%  In 
Russia,  and  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  there  is  40'^;,-.  The  most  disturbing 
factor  in  the  balance  of  the  lumber  situation 
Is    the   rise   of   Japan's   demands.    And    this 
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demand  is  not  going  to  change  much.  Until 
this  year.  European  demands  had  slightly  de- 
creased each  year;  however,  last  year  they 
took  a  tremendous  Jump.  The  largest  pro- 
ducer In  Europe  Is  Sweden  which  Is  going 
to  double  its  supply  this  year  but  It  will 
not  come  near  to  meeting  the  demand.  Euro- 
pean price  has  risen  5%  in  the  last  18  months 
for  the  first  time  in  four  or  five  years.  Their 
demands  will  increase  this  year  approxi- 
mately 2  billion  board  feet,  or  more. 

ALLOWABLE    CUT 

The  allowable  cut  In  the  United  States  Is 
about  ll'i  billion  board  feet  on  public  lands. 
This  does  not  take  into  consideration  the 
private  lands.  The  largest  holder  of  which  Is 
Weyerhaeuser.  Crown  Zellerbach  and  many 
others  have  varying  amounts  of  timber  land 
which  they  own  and  there  Is  no  governmen- 
tal control  on  who  they  sell  to  or  how  much 
they  cut  or  how  they  are  managed.  This  Is 
not  the  case  In  Japan,  where  all  timber 
lands  are  rigidly  controlled.  On  our  public 
lands  we  wlU  cut  llVi  billion  feet  this  year. 
In  Idaho.  Oregon,  Washington  and  the  West- 
ern timber  areas,  we  will  cut  8Vi  billion  feet 
not  counting  Alaska.  You  can  see  where  the 
big  majority  of  our  lumber  comes  from. 

It  Is  planned  in  the  next  5  years  to  increase 
the  allowable  cut  approximately  one  billion 
board  feet  i>er  year.  This  Is  under  the  sus- 
tained yield  law  which  means  that  we  have 
a  100  year  cycle  which  we  will  hold  to  unless 
It  Is  changed.  This  has  been  the  case  for 
many  years  but  we  are  working  to  change 
that  now.  It  Is  felt  by  U.S.  Forestry  that  It 
lakes  100  years  to  grow  a  tree  suitable  for 
hanest — the  Independent  operators,  such  as 
Weyerhaeuser  and  Crown-Zellerbach  (they 
are  the  two  largest)  work  on  a  60  year  cycle. 
They  have  found  Improved  methods  of  grow- 
ing a  tree,  fertilizing,  etc.,  and  we  are  hoping 
to  get  the  Forestry  Division,  who  Is  becoming 
more  and  more  amendable  to  the  idea,  to 
cut  back  maybe  not  the  60  year  cycle  but  an 
80  year  cycle.  If  this  were  to  be  done  we  could 
Increase  the  allowable  cut  by  double  In  the 
next  lour  or  five  years  In  order  to  catch  up. 
Most  forestry  experts  feel  that  it  would  not 
be  out  of  line.  Of  course,  at  the  present  time 
in  the  West,  we  are  cutting  more  than  Is 
growing,  but  we  do  have  a  tremendous 
amount  of  virgin  forest  that  has  never  been 
touched.  This  virgin  forest  has  not  increased 
in  size,  it  is  not  improving  in  any  way  so  It 
might  as  well  be  cut  and  new  trees  put  In 
their  place. 

BOSTON    SURVEY 

We  had  a  report  from  the  Boston  Research, 
whom  the  government  had  employed  to 
study  a  way  In  which  logs  should  be  sold  to 
Japan.  As  you  might  know,  our  government 
has  worked  very  hard  to  sell  anything  to 
Japan  that  it  can  because  of  the  unfavorable 
balance  of  trade.  We  were  Impressed  with 
this  fact  when  we  were  taken  to  the  Embasy 
and  briefed  on  the  situation  In  Japan  as  It 
now  exists.  Last  year  we  had  a  trade  deficit 
of  approximately  700  million  dollars.  ThU 
year  the  trade  deficit  U  one  billion  dollars. 
You  must  understand  that  when  we  talk  to 
the  government  al)out  embargoes,  etc.,  there 
are  many  other  things  that  enter  into  It. 
Throughout  the  entire  world  we  are  work- 
ing on  a  deficit  trade  balance,  and  Japan  Is 
one  of  the  greatest  and  this  Is  one  of  the 
big  problems  In  any  log  control  program. 
The  Boston  survey  revealed  some  strong  sta- 
tistics Japan  each  year  since  the  war  has 
increased  its  gross  national  product.  The 
least  year  it  had  since  the  war  was  12  ':>  —  the 
last  three  years  It  has  been  20' r,  per  year 
compounded.  It  Is  felt  that  with  12  to  20 
years  their  gross  national  product  per  capita 
wl!l  equal  ours. 


JAPANESE    housing 

In  traveling  around  Japan  It  Is  hard  to  be- 
lieve some  of  the  living  conditions  you  see. 
20%  ot  the  families  in  Japan  live  In  one 
room.  Average  Is  3.6  people.  50re  of  the  homee 
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in  Japan  have  no  Inside  pliunblng.  The  new 
homes  that  are  being  built  In  Japan^vary  In 
size,  from  360  ft.  to  a  large  home  of  640  ft. 
Most  of  these  people  would  give  anything  to 
have  a  500  square  foot  house.  You  must  un- 
derstand their  method  of  financing  is  entirely 
different  from  ours.  They  have  no  PHA  pro- 
gram, no  VA  program.  To  buy  a  »20,000  house. 
600  ft.,  a  working  man  must  come  up  with  a 
third  of  that  in  cash.  He  has  no  government 
program  to  furnish  him  this  cash  money, 
and  no  bank  will  take  the  majority  of  the 
loan.  As  a  rule  he  works  It  out  between  three 
or  four  banks.  It  was  a  revelation  to  me.  I 
thought  they  would  have  a  program  similar 
to  our  PHA/VA. 

Overall  Industry  In  Japan  has  grown  60'.. 
in  the  last  three  years.  A  plywood  mill  we 
visited  well  demonstrated  how  this  has  been 
done.  The  owner  of  that  mill  was  a  man 
who  had  a  small  business  but  he  had  shown 
his  ability  to  operate  that  business  well.  He 
now  runs  a  5  million  dollar  plywood  mill 
and  he  Is  known  as  the  owner  and  the  pres- 
ident. He  owns  the  majority  other  than  the 
government  and  three  banks.  Yet  his  total 
investment  in  that  5  million  dollar  mill  is 
60  thousand  dollars.  The  three  banks  and 
the  government  backed  him  to  that  extent 
as  tenders.  This  is  one  reason  the  Industry 
has  Improved  60"^;   In  three  years. 

The  Individual  in  Japan  is  now  saving 
approximately  18'.,  of  his  Income  even 
though  their  wages  are  not  comparable  to 
ours.  The  average  dally  worker  on  a  con- 
struction project  or  in  a  mill,  or  plywood 
plant,  earns  between  7  and  8  dollars  a  day. 
The  women  earn  between  5  and  6  dollars  a 
day  and  60 'r  of  the  workers  In  the  lumber 
and  plywood  mills  are  women. 

There  has  been  very  little  Individual  hous- 
ing built.  Most  of  it  has  all  been  built 
by  the  companies  or  by  a  contract  out- 
side of  Tokyo  where  3400  individual  hous- 
ing units  are  under  construction.  The  lots 
are  30  by  40  feet  and  the  land  cost  $2.00  per 
square  foot.  This  is  a  2'/i  hour  bus  ride  from 
Tokyo  or  one  hour  and  15  minutes  by  fast 
train.  These  houses  contain  anywhere  from 
500  to  700  square  feet.  The  lots  are  entirely 
surrounded  by  a  retaining  wall  of  stone.  The 
houses  sell  from  $11,000  the  cheapest  houses 
we  saw.  to  $30,000.  Price  depends  on  the  lot 
location  because  people  who  have  to  walk 
a  mile  to  the  train  pay  much  less  for  the 
same  house  as  the  people  who  are  near  the 
train.  Most  of  these  jjeople,  work  in  Tokyo 
so  it  means  at  least  a  hour  and  15  minute 
ride. 

Last  year  in  Japan  they  had  1,500.000 
housing  starts.  As_  you  know,  that  is  the 
same  niunber  of  starts  we  had.  This  year 
they  expect  to  get  1.800.000.  You  know  how 
much  limiber  they  used  last  year  in  the  way 
of  logs  and  see  what  they  are  planning  to  do 
ihU  year.  They  will  get  their  1.800.000. 

I  spent  one  day  with  a  prefabrtcaior — 
the  largest  prefabrlcator  In  Tokyo — owned 
by  the  Fugl  bank*  group.  They  work  in  large 
combines  and  everyone  se^;ns  to  be  owned  by 
somebody  else,  as  we  are  getting  to  in  this 
country.  This  company  will  build  50.000 
units  in  the  next  two  years.  Other  large 
groups  are  going  into  housing,  and  are  doing 
their  research  at  this  lime.  They  leel  that 
they  must  go  to  prelabrlcation.  and  much 
research  Is  being  done  to  find  something  to 
take  the  place  of  lumber.  They  feel  that 
housing  Is  going  to  be  quite  lucrative  in  the 
future   as   a    manufactured    item. 

LOC    SITUATION 

Even  though  they  are  looking  for  a  sub- 
stitute for  lumber  it  Is  felt  that  for  the  next 
five  years  their  lumber  demands  will  in- 
crease. I  am  sure  you  saw  in  the  paper  where 
Japan  will  take  take  15';  less  logs  next  year 
than  they  took  this  past  year.  This  Is  a  par- 
tial result  of  a  meeting  with  the  fwremost 
lumber  men  In  the  business.  The  Oialrman 
of  the  Board  Aklra  Gunjl  of  Mitsui  Lumber. 
Is  Mr.  Lumber  as  lar  as  Japan  is  concerned. 
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J««ttheTh»y«  in  log.  m  w«.hlaeton  and 
or«ton^  Ha  aaid  th«  only  rMMon  tbcr  haTent 
r«l«M«l  th«m  y«  they  •»  trytnTto  work 

?ii^,2^  ^r  '*"«^*  '^"^  '°«»  «t  about 
•  no  00  POT  thousand  and  If  they  put  them 
out  for  bkt  now  they  will  bring  »170  00  per 
thouMod  Ton  can  undersUnd  hl«  problem. 
He  aald.  they  wont  make  money  out  oX  them 
.^^T,  ^^  **f'*   ""^y   contract«l    for 

D^nt^.m^^i"**^  '**■  ^  •'*'»•''  At  "»• 
present  time  there  are  approximately  a«  ship* 

running  between  Washington.  Oregon  North- 
ern CaUfomia  and  Japan. 

One  of  the  men  in  our  group  selU  logs  to 
Japan— yet  hi.  mill  produce,  about  2l5mll- 
llon  feet  of  framing  lumber  which  la  sent 
to  Southern  California  each  year  Three  day. 
before  he  made  thl.  trip  he  bought  70  million 
feet  from   the   State   of   Waahington    Theee 
»reM  within  the  State  are  not  controlled  by 
our  nauonal  allowable  cut.  When  he  got  to 
Japan   they   knew   he    bad    bought   thl.    70 
mlUloa  feet  and  be  wa.  approached  many 
Umee  on  our  trip.  They  tried  to  get  him  to 
•ign  any  kind  of  a  contract  where  he  would 
•eU  theMi  70  million  he  had  bought.  He  re- 
fused on  all.pjunu  and  the  laat  offer  he  had 
before  we  left  Osaka,  wa.  to  go  back  and 
buy  an  he  could  and  they  would  take  any 
quantity  at  a  guaranteed  15  ^  net  profit  and 
Ugn  a  contract  in  that  form  no  matter  what 
wa.  paid  foe  the  log..  Also  he  felt  that  they 
would  go  at  least  »60.00  more  than  they  had 
ever  gone  before  for  logs.  That  could  mean 
that  in  turn  we  would  pay  $60  00  more  for 
lumber  than  we  had  ever  paid  before 

Tou  know  and  I  know  that  lumber  ha. 
dropped  approximately  M  oo  a  thousand  but 
It  U  not  going  to  drop  much  farther.  If  you 
have  lumber  to  buy  you  had  better  buy  It 
now.  In  Osaka  they  have  made  land  of  aliut 
380  acres,  on  the  harbor  and  all  mill,  are 
being  moved  to  this  location.  MllU  are  being 
built  a.  fast  as  they  can  build  them  with  the 
mo.t  modem  equipment  they  can  find  Our 
mill  owner,  from  the  north  said  that  the 
new  mills  there  are  Just  a.  modem  a.  our. 
and  the  Japanese  get  from  20  to  30 '"c  more 
lumber  from  a  log  than  we  do.  They  take  the 
time  to  get  the  lumber  from  logs  and  we 
should  do  thU  also. 
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comtmxjcnoif  mkthoos 
Conceratng  thetr  construction  in  the 
fleld-jolste  are  l.>i"  by  1-4"  with  '4" 
sheeting.  Their  span  Is  4  feet.  The  floor  gives 
as  you  walk  across  it.  Their  rafters  we 
♦V#,^  *.^  '■  °°  **'*'"  rafters  they  put  beau- 
t  ful  tUe  roofs.  Every  Japanese  house  has  a 

^,1.JS?^J?";*'  «P°«<«  *  «  *•»  must  be 
straight  and  clear  and  there  are  about  3  per 
house.  They  demand  that  the  lumber  they 
use  for  housing  have  a  good  appearance 
where  exposed.  At  least  one  room  In  the  house 

»  «  U**'*  ■  '^•***'  <^*'"'>»  »n«»  "  U  called 
P.O.  cedar— that  is  Port  Orford  Cedar,  even 

P^"?^,"Jf  ^^""^  natural  growth  cedar.  The 
Pw^  Orford  Cedar  comes  the  closest  to  being 
what  their  natural  growth  lumber  Is  I  saw 
one  piece  at  a  lumber  auction— that  was 
?«..^  Inte^-tlng.  This  one  piece  was  10"  by 
J^»  tl.  lo'»«/ctually  figured  by  the  board 
foot  this  went  for  »3.000  per  M  feet.  This,  of 

~i*^l^..w'*^'*"°''"^  because  they  dont 
get  pieces  like  this  very  often.  This  was  a 
piece  of  Port  Orford  Cedar.  Tet.  the  man  in 
the  yard  told  us  that  they  told  the  people 
that  It  was  natural  growth  lumber  of^elr 
own  land  because  that  doubles  the  price 

y,^  i^"^***'  '*°"«*»*  ^°'  "»•  individual 
house  Is  nerer  over  four  or  five  pieces  at  a 
time  and  then  at  a  lumber  auction.  Ever? 

w^.w  f°?'**'  '*'*'  *^«  size  of  a  2  X  4  has  its 
individual  length.  cross-secUon.  grade  and 
how  many  good  sides  written  on  Its  face  Each 
package  that  is  bid  wUl  have  approximately 
our  pieces  and  a  ribbon  Ued  anjund  iT^l 
tag  put  on.  The  ribbon  describes  the  contents 


At  the  lumber  auction  you  are  given  a  cap 

m^  !LlIiif'**l  '^  •*  '"  Wentlflcauon    Each 
little  bundle  of  lumber  has  tiie  buyer,  name 
put  on  it.  Of  counw..  if  you  had  a  tract  US 
build  you  would  buy  it  in  a  different  manner 
Mojrt  of  the   tract  builders  own  their  own 

They  cut  the  lumber  down  until  they  get 
piece*  that  are  about  a  oentlmeter  by  a 
centimeter  or  'i  by  Vi  Inch.  ThU  U  used  for 
lath.  They  plaster  most  of  their  houses  today 
With  a  combinaUon  of  mud  and  cement  Not 
too  much  structural  strength  but  it  is  pro- 
tected by  a  coat  of  good  plaster  on  the  out- 
.ide.  Many  such  houMs  have  been  there  for 
hxindreds  of  years.  Most  all  of  the  beams  of 
any  slse  in  the  house  have  two  sides  of  bark 
on  them.  A  slab  U  removed  from  each  side 
and  the  beam  itself  is  the  full  tree  They 
shim  where  necessary  under  the  Joist. 

GKNiaAL    OaSXaVATIONS 

On  the  return  trtp  I  had  detailed  discus- 
sions with  my  traveling  companions  I 
would  say  that  two- thirds  of  them  want  an 
embargo  on  lumber.  They  are  in  the  same 
boat  we  are.  Buying  logs  from  the  national 
forest,  they  are  having  a  bad  time  now.  In 
fact  plywood  has  dropped  so  much  here  in 
the  last  two  weeks  that  half  of  the  planU 
have  closed.  The  day  before  yesterday,  one 
of  the  fellows  called  hU  mill  and  they  had 
shut  down  because  '^  "  sheeting  plywood  had 
dropped  to  988  00.  They  were  losing  $12.00  per 
thousand. 

Along  that  line.  I  might  say  of  the  mllU 
m  Japan,  none  of  them  are  going  to  close 
temporarily  because  should  they  do  so  they 
are  through  for  good.  We  could  not  under- 
stand thU  at  first  until  we  found  out  that 
when  a  boy  gets  out  of  high  school  and  goes 
to  work  for  a  mill  he  has  almost  pledged 
himself  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  looks  to 
that  mill  owner  as  a  sort  of  father  who  is 
going  to  take  care  of  him  for  life.  and.  the 
mill  owner  takes  that  responsibility.  If  he 
closes,  the  owner  loses  face— he  will  go  broke 
before  he  will  close.  That's  one  reason    The 
other  reason  is  that  they  borrow  to  buy  the 
logs.  When  they  make  the  lumber  they  bor- 
row on  it  to  pay  for  the  logs.  The  bank  wUI 
loan  them  the  money  on  the  lumber  to  pay 
^f,/»'  l°f^  because   they   dont   want   the 
mill   to  fail   either.   Right  now— every  mill 
there  has  a  surplus  stock  of  finished  lumber 
and  they  dont  have  too  many  logs.  When 
they  told  us  before  we  went  that  there  was 
a  surplus  of  logs  it  was  not  a  true  fact 

In  Osaka.  30';  of  the  lumber  being  cut  is 
US.  logs,  but  they  dont  have  any  surplus 
they  are  working  on  a  day  to  day  basis  and 
they  have  the  ships  there  dropping  them 
as  they  haul  them  up  to  the  mill.  The  loes 
are  dropped  in  the  middle  of  the  harbor 
and  they  are  then  taken  over  by  a  rafting 
company,  who  rafta  these  logs,  and  tows 
them  into  the  storage  ponds.  In  the  new 
section  of  the  harbor  at  Osaka  they  have 
thousands  of  acres  of  storage  ponds  TheJ 
were  not  built  with  concrete  walls  around 

logs  in  them.  Every  mill  owner  there  would 
rather  cut  U.S.  logs  than  any  other  logs  they 
can  get.  ' 

CONCLUSIONS 

We  came  to  the  following  general  con- 
in  the  party.  *^ 

1.  We  won't  Tvax  out  of  liunber  this  vear 
in  the  United  States.  Tou  will  remember  that 
before  I  left  I  had  been  told  that  in  80  to 

^^J^^  '•  '~""*  "">  °"t  of  lumber.  We 
won  t  run  out  of  lumber  this  year  .  Most 
Of  the  mills  have  logs  enough  to  last  until 

^™  ?K°  !!*J*^  ""*  "*  -^"^y  "n*!  August 
from  the  high  country.  The  prtce  will  not 
go  lower-this  U  the  concensus  of  the  peo- 
ple I  talked  with  the  day  before  yesterday 
It  U  down  now  about  88.00  but  it  is  not 
going  to  go  lower.  And  it  wUl  not  peak  out 
higher  than  It  was  laat  month 
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T  Japanese  operators  wiu  take  every  log— 
they  are  offered  and  they  ate  in  a  pealtion 

We'Tii^S,.*?  ^  ^^  "**"  *^*y  ba^Tpajd. 
We  feel  that  the  release  of  their  ISO  mUUm 

feet  of  rtock  in  the  Northwert  at  thU  time 
"nofe  Of  le«  a  smoke  screen— to  get  us  off 
guard.  The  log  consumption  In  Japan  will 
S^«i°'  ."*•  °*'*  *  y**"  although  they  are 
Z^^V^^  "  ^'"*-  "  ""t  harder  thai  we 
are.  to  find  a  substitute  for  lumber 

3^  The  allowable  cut  will  be  Increased  this 
t^"  »°5  »t  will  be  increased  each  yew  for 
the  next  five  years.  It  Is  going  to  take  an 
appropriation  of  K,me  size  to  get  Into  the 
areas  where  the  aUowable  cut  can  be  taken 
out  ftpd  we  feel  that  this  will  be  done 

4  The  final  conclusion  by  all  Including  the 
mill  owners  themselves,  waa  there  is^ 
enough  lumber  in  the  world  to  «rtl«f,  the 
^VT  ^P  opportunity  you  had  better 
nnd  a  substitute  for  lumber  and  we  had 
better  cut  back  on  our  waste.  We  can  take 
,!!!°  ™  '™™  "^^P"*  ^  ">•  ''•y  tUey  cut  their 

^J^XZ*"^  "P  '"""^  ">*  logVlng  operation, 
where  they  are  working  cutting  these  a" 
ttees.   They  grow  tree,  there   lufe  we^row 

end  of  40  years  they  clear  the  site.  They  then 
go    n  and  plant  seedling,  and  start  all  over 
^rt  th,^*,*'***  f""  °^  **°  y**«  they  go  in 
^?>,.        'L°"*  "h"  ^«  everything  that  U 
not  bigger  than  it  should  be  at  ten  years  and 
^ve  the  other  trees.  We  saw  pil«  of  l^gl 
this   big  around   In  the  lumber   mills   and 
^^  8«  f  *«♦  With  a  little  slab  on  each 
side    That   is  everything  they  get  out  ex- 
h!?*-,!^  *  ""'•  PUlpwood.  They  save  every 
bit   They  even  put  the  bark  aside  for  fuel 
After  they  cut  the  trees  and  leave  the  limbs 
the  women  move  In  behind  them  and  take 
everythUig  over  a  Vi"  in  size  and  cut  it  up  in 
bundles   of  a  certain  length.  Tou  can  find 
them  m  any  food  store  In  Japan  for  about 
40c  American  money.  They  cook  a  week  on 
that  bundle  of  limbs. 

I  haven't  hit  ever>-thlng— i  could  go  on  for 
an  hour  or  two-it  was  a  very  pleasant  trip— 
I  learned  a  lot  but  I  dont  think  I  came  back 
T^^.  ^J.   i'^J^^^'V  of  encouragement.  I 
dont   think  the  lumber  situation  can   get 
any  worse  than  it  was  say  three  weeks  ago 
The  Japanese  feel  they  can  go  $50  more  for 
logs  and  that  means  we  will  pay  $60  more 
but  they  are  a  lltUe  afraid  to  do  so   because 
they  are  very  much  afraid  of  possible  legUla- 
tlon— the  Morse  Amendment  did  nothing- 
but  It  did  act  as  a  warning.  They  are  scared      - 
now  because  of  this  Morse  Amendment    be- 
cause of  our  being  there,  and  other  investi- 
gations  that   have   been   made  so   they   are 
going  to  be  very  careful  about  who  they  buy 
lumber  from.  I  dont  think  they  are  going  to 
push  us  down  too  tight.   I  hope  that  Is  .-« 
brtght  spot  in  the  whole  thing. 


WHAT  GOOD  GOVERNMENT  MEANS 
TO  ME 


HON.  GARRY  BROWN 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  19,  1969 


Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker 
today  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  four" 
fine  young  people  from  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.,  who  were  judged  the  winners  of 
a  communitywide  contest  held  in  con- 
junction with  Government  Day— Michi- 
gan Week  ceremonies  in  that  city. 

These  students,  accompanied  by  Mr 
and  Mrs.  Floyd  Oglesby,  were  rewarded 
by  a  2-day  trip  to  our  Nation's  Capital 
last  week  and  I  had  the  prlvUege  of 
hosting  them  during  part  of  their  stay 

In  this  day  when  we  have  heard  and 
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witnessed  so  many  "chUd-Uke"  acts  by 
irresponsible  individuals  endeavoring  to 
destroy  our  institutions  of  government 
and  learning.  It  is  gratifying  to  know 
tliat  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grade  stu- 
dents like  Rletta  Whitman,  Colleen 
O'Brien,  Bob  Martin,  and  John  Attarlan, 
learn  at  an  early  age  the  real  meaning 
of  citizenship.  Each  of  these  prize-win- 
ning essays  entitled  "What  Good  Govern- 
ment Means  to  Me,"  contains  a  thought- 
provoking  and  Important  message,  and 
I  would  like  to  share  them  with  my  col- 
leagues at  this  time: 

What  Good  Government  Means  to  Me 

(By  Rletta  Whitman,  sixth  grade.  Post 

Elementary  School) 

Every  American  citizen  should  appreciate 
and  take  pride  In  our  government.  For  al- 
though it  may  not  please  everyone,  you  will 
have  to  admit  it  does  a  pretty  good  Job  in 
these  troubled  times. 

Unlike  Communist-ruled  countries,  it  gives 
us  the  right  to  vote  as  we  please  and  to  print 
what  we  think  In  public.  Our  government  is 
made  up  of  a  democracy  In  which  no  man  is 
overrun  by  another  and  every  person  is  equal. 

In  such  places  as  Russia,  Viet  Nam,  or 
Biafra  many  have  little,  if  anything,  to  do 
with  their  government.  For  these  and  other 
countries  are  confilcted  by  war  and  have  llt- 
Ue to  say  about  what  Is  to  happen  to  their 
life. 

I  can't  help  thinking  many  of  these  things 
might  be  jwevented  If  they  were  to  have  a 
stable  government  such  as  ours. 

Russia  is  one  of  many  countries  In  which 
the  people  have  nothing  to  say  about  what 
their  government  does.  Ours  Is  a  government 
of  the  people,  for  we  have  the  power  and 
ability  to  change  something  our  country 
might  do. 

My  government  means  many  things  to  me 
but  most  of  all  it  means  freedom.  The  free- 
dom of  Just  living  and  having  no  boundaries 
put  upon  our  lives.  Also  the  security  of 
knowing  that  as  bad  as  things  might  get,  the 
government  will  try  its  best  to  have  food  and 
work  for  everyone  for  generations  to  come. 

Our  nation  has  been  the  home  of  immi- 
grants and  ones  in  need  for  hundreds  of 
years.  It  has  stayed  as  one  while  other  coun- 
tries have  been  upset  and  split  apart  by  the 
destruction  of  war.  Even  through  it  all  I 
think  It  has  become  stronger,  as  different 
countries  and  races  have  Joined  together  In 
the  combining  of  world  peace.  But  even  from 
the  beginning,  our  government  has  had  one 
of  the  biggest  parts  in  making  our  nation 
what  it  is  today. 

What  06od  Government  Means  to  Me 

(By   Colleen  O'Brien,   sixth   grade,   Fremont 

Elementary  School) 

Good  government  means  a  beautiful  world 
to  live  lif.  It  means  to  spend  money  where 
it  needs  to  be  spent;  to  clean  up  slum  areas 
so  people  have  a  better  place  to  live;  to  wipe 
out  poverty;  for  all  men  to  be  created  equal; 
to  have  beautiful  lakes,  paries,  and  cities.  It 
means  good  education  for  all  people;  Jobs  so 
there  w©nt  be  poverty;  to  stop  riots  and 
make  it  safe  to  walk  down  the  streets  at 
night;  to  spend  more  money  on  helping  peo- 
ple who  are  starving;  to  spend  more  money 
on   curing   diseases   of   this   growing   world. 

Good  government  means  to  stop  ware;  to 
have  pqace  on  the  earth;  for  every  person  to 
be  free:  to  react  to  the  growing  needs  and 
problems  of  this  growing  population.  It 
means  to  promote  all  ideas;  to  spend  more 
money  on  hospitals  and  homes  for  people 
who  cant  take  care  of  themselves.  It  means 
to  find  some  other  way  to  deposit  waste  and 
garbage  instead  of  throwing  it  into  beautiful 
lakes,  streams,  and  rlvere;  to  set  away  more 
land  lor  National  Parks  so  people  will  have 
somewhere  to  go.  Good  government  means 
this  to  me. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

What  Good  Government  Means  to  Mb 
(By  Robert  Martin,  eighth  grade.  Southwest- 
ern Junior  High  School) 
People  all  over  the  world  have  dreams.  The 
kind  of  dreams  they  have  to  believe  In 
if  they  expect  them  to  come  true.  A  good 
government  is  like  that.  Tou  must  believe 
m  it  with  all  of  your  heart  If  It  Is  ever  to 
exist. 

The  good  government  Is  the  one  where  the 
people  all  work  together  to  make  that  gov- 
ernment, because  and  only  because  they 
believe  in  what  they  are  doing.  Tou  cannot 
have  a  good  government,  when  all  the  peo- 
ple are  fighting  among  themselves,  all  tear- 
ing at  each  other's  throat  to  gain  power. 

Our  country  has  had  some  fine  leaders  in 
lU  past.  If  we  could  combine  the  dedication, 
loyalty,  wisdom  and  bravery  of  all  these  men 
and  place  It  within  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple of  our  fine  country,  our  government 
would  be  immortal. 

Maybe  things  are  meant  to  be  as  they  ane.^ 
I  don't  know;  but  I  don't  see  how  any  being 
can  survive  without  the  inalienable  rights 
granted  to  him  by  his  Creator.  The  good 
government  is  the  one  in  which  the  people 
are  not  afraid  to  fight  for  their  rights  and 
what  they  believe  in. 

To  me.  good  government  means  being  able 
to  speak  freely  within  reason,  and  stand  up 
for  what  we  believe  is  right  to  be  able  to 
walk  on  any  street  in  town  without  the  fear 
of  being  robbed  or  assaulted.  The  good  gov- 
ernment is  when  the  people  have  an  un- 
limited amount  of  faith  In  the  local,  state, 
and  Federal  law  officers.  As  I  said  before, 
this  kind  of  government  cannot  exist  when 
the  people  are  divided,  and  constantly  criti- 
cizing law  officers,  politicians,  and  public 
officials.  A  man  cannot  concentrate  on  his 
work  or  do  a  good  Job,  when  he  is  continu- 
ously being  ridiculed.  A  good  government 
can  bring  you  many  rewards  only  when  you 
fight  for  them,  and  It  lasts  only  as  long  as 
you  allow  It  to. 

What  Good  Government  Means  to  Me 

(By  Jolin  Attarlan,  seventh  grade,  North- 

westarn  Junior  High  School) 

To  me,  good  government  means  fair  and 
equal  taxes  for  everyone,  fair  enforcement 
of  the  law.  upholding  every  citizen's  rights, 
and  the  protection  of  our  society  from  those 
individuals  who  mistake  license  for  liberty. 

Also,  fair  and  equal  taxation  would  mean 
the  taxation  of  all  classes  of  society  by  the 
same  percentage  of  Income — with  allowance 
for  handicapped  and  otherwise  incapacitated 
cr  disabled  citizens.  These  taxes  would  also 
be  collected  from  the  churches  and  labor 
unions,  for  their  members  are  citizens  as 
well  as  members  of  their  organizations  and 
should  fulfill  the  expectation  of  their  gov- 
ernment as  citizens  and  share  the  responsi- 
bilities of  citizens  since  they  share  the  bene- 
fits. 

Further,  fair  enforcement  of  the  law  would 
mean  treating  all  classes  of  our  society  and 
all  races  with  equality.  Under  good  govern- 
ment, no  class  of  society  and  no  race — 
Caucasian  or  Negroid,  to  take  the  two  most 
conflicting  races — would  be  privileged  or  hold 
special  rights.  Under  good  government,  no 
social  class  or  race  would  l>e  able  to  go  un- 
punished for  a  crime  that  another  class  of 
society  or  race  would  be  punished  for.  A 
treatment  of  all  classes  of  society  and  all 
races  with  absolute  equality  would  prevent 
one  race  or  class  from  getting  envious  or  ar- 
rogant because  of  Inequality  under  the  law 
and    thereby    help    keep    domestic    peace. 

Also,  the  upholding  of  every  citizen's  rights 
means  no  restriction  of  his  religious  convic- 
tions and  no  interference  with  his  desires  of 
employment.  Good  government  also  assures  a 
citizen  of  his  rights  to  freedom  of  speech 
and  trial  by  Jury.  It  also  does  not  take  ad- 
vantage of  a  citizen,  to  accomplish  its  own 
means. 

Finally,  the  protection  of  our  society  from 
those  who  mistake  license  fc*  liberty  means 
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not  allowing  riots  to  take  place  and  those  who 
participate  in  them  to  get  away  with  the 
crimes  they  have  committed.  The  same  ap- 
plies to  lynchlngs,  g;ang  fighte,  and  the  like. 
In  short,  good  government  would  allow  the 
citizen  to  walk  down  a  street  In  peace,  free 
of  the  threat  of  an  attack  or  murder. 

In  summary,  good  government  means  taxa- 
tion of  all  classes  of  society  by  the  same 
percentage  of  income,  treating  all  races  and 
classes  of  society  with  equality,  and  protect- 
ing and  upholding  the  righta  of  the  Indl- 
vldvial  citizen. 


POLITICAL  PERSECUTION 
IN  SAIGON 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  19,  1969 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  17, 
1969,  at  page  16259,  my  colleague  from 
New  York  (Mrr^REiD)  inserted  in  the 
Congressional  Record  a  report  prepared 
by  a  study  team  recently  returned  from 
a  trip  to  South  Vietnam.  That  study 
team  was  composed  of  a  number  of 
prominent  Americans  including  John 
CoNYERS,  Congressman  from  the  State  of 
Michigan  and  my  colleague  on  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  The  report  dealt  with 
"limitations  on  political  and  religious 
freedom;  the  detention,  interrogation, 
imprisonment,  and  treatment  of  prison- 
ers; and  legal  standards  and  proce- 
dures,' in  South  Vietnam.  It  also  docu- 
mented that  extensive  religious  repres- 
sion and  political  persecution  exists,  and 
that  the  citizens  of  South  Vietnam — the 
very  citizens  we  claim  to  be  protecting  in 
that  war-torn  nation — are  the  victims  of 
the  most  arbitrary  kind  of  military  "jus- 
tice." I  commend  the  members  of  the 
study  team  for  their  thorough  and 
thoughtful  report.  It  provides  even  more 
food  for  thought  to  those  who  believe 
that  it  is  worth  fighting  longer  and  los- 
ing more  American  lives  to  preserve  in 
power  a  military  clique  which  never 
would  have  come  to  power  In  the  first 
place  but  for  our  intervention  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Although  no  further  documentation 
of  the  existence  of  political  persecution 
in  South  Vietnam  is  really  required,  yes- 
terday's New  York  Times  carried  a  stoiT 
which  adds  still  further  damning  evi- 
dence against  the  actions  of  the  Tliieu 
government.  The  four  individuals  now  in 
trouble  with  the  Thieu  government  were 
among  those  talked  to  by  the  American 
study  group.  I  insert  the  article  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  with  the  reminder 
to  my  colleagues  that  this  is  the  govern- 
ment which  we  have  expended  so  much 
blood  and  treasure  to  maintain  in  power. 
It  is  a  sad  thought. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
Four   of  OPPOsrnoN   Group   in   Saicon    .\rf. 
Summoned ffo  Police  Inquiry 
( By  Terence  Smith ) 

Saicon.  South  Vietnam.  June  17. — At  least 
four  members  of  a  liberal  opposition  group 
that  recently  called  for  the  formation  of  a 
"government  of  reconciliation"  were  ordered 
tonight  to  report  for  questioning  by  the  Na- 
tional Police. 

Summonses  were  delivered  this  evening  by 
police  officers  to  four  members  of  the  newly 
organized  Progressive  Nationalist  Committee, 
a  left-of-center  group  of  students,  intellec- 
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ttwia  and  m«mb«ra  of  th«  profeaslona  They 
w«r«  onteTMl  to  appear  before  the  chief  of  the 
»p«;l*l  police  at  0  o'cloc*  tomorrow  momlac 
The  auounonaee  appMred  to  be  the  flrat 
•tep  In  a  widely  eipectMl  Oovernment  cam- 
pal«n  acaliut  liberal  poUtlcal  croupe  and 
persons. 

In  the  last  few  days  there  have  been  re- 
port* from  South  Vietnamese  sources  that 
the  OoTernment  was  planning  to  take  steps 
against  (roups  that  h^ve  been  publicly 
calling  for  a  softer  nefotUtUjg  position  In 
the  ParU  peace  talks. 

FTesldent  Nguyen  Van  Thieu  warned  of 
»uch  a  crackdown  m  a  news  conference  last 
week  on  his  return  from  Midway  Island 
where  he  conferred  with  President  NUon. 

I  WIU.  rtTWlSH  TRIM 

"From  now  on."  the  President  said,  pound- 
ing his  nets  for  emphasis,  "those  who  spread 
rumors  that  there  will  be  a  coalition  govern- 
ment In  thU  country,  whoever  they  be 
Whether  In  the  executive  or  the  legislature' 
win  be  sererely  punished  on  charges  of  coUu- 
»lon  with  the  enemy  and  demoralizing  the 
army  and  the  people.  I  will  punish  them  in 
the  name  of  the  Constitution." 

At  the  same  time.  President  Thleu  warned 
that  action  would  be  taken  against  any  news- 
papesa  that  -distorted  the  news  m  a  manner 
that  would,  dwnorallae  the  nation  On  Satur- 
day, the  leading  English-language  paper.  The 
Saigon  Dally  News,  was  closed  on7uch  a 
charge.  It  was  the  3ad  paper  shut  down  by 
the  Oovemment  for  poUtlcal  reasons  In  the 
last  year. 

According  to  reliable  South  Vietnamese 
sources,  the  Government  Is  planning  to  sub- 
due the  more  militant  elemenu  of  lu  opposi- 
tion by  Issuing  warnings  to  some  poliuclana 
and  by  arresting  others  suspected  of  maln- 
Ulnlng  contacts  with  Communists.  More 
newspaper  closings  are  expected. 

The  Progressive  Nationalist  Committee  Is 
headed  by  Tran  Ngoc  Ueng.  the  lawyer  who 
defended  Truong  Dlnh  Deu.  a  former  presi- 
dential candidate  now  in  prison  for  advocat- 
ing a  coallUon  government  with  the  Na- 
tlonal  Liberation  Front  or  Vletcong. 

The  committee  flrst  appeared  on  June  4 
Just  four  days  before  President  Thleu  was  to 
confer  with  President  Nixon.  In  a  public 
statement.  U  called  for  the  formation  of  a 
government  of  reconcUlatlon  that  would  be 
composed  of  "naUonallst  elemenu  accept- 
able to  both  sides." 

The  purpose  of  the  reconclUatory  govern- 
ment according  to  the  statement,  arould  be 
to  "prep^e  and  organize  electiom,  to  deter- 
mine the  political  future  of  South  Vietnam." 

THirU    BKPOBTX9    CFSET 

The  statement  was  reported  to  have  ir- 
rtt*ted  Mr.  Thleu.  who  was  said  to  have  felt 
that  It  was  an  effort  to  undercut  his  poslUon 
on  the  eve  of  the  Midway  meeting. 

At  his  news  conference  following  the  meet- 
ing. Mr.  Thleu  was  asked  If  he  planned  to 
take  any  action  against  Mr  Lleng  or  members 
of  his  committee.  He  declined  to  answer  the 
question  with  the  explanation  that  he  had 
not  read  the  cocnmlttees  statement,  but  he 
promised  that  he  would  look  into  the  matter 
jnie  summonses  Issued  tonight  were  deliv- 
ered to  two  deputy  chairmen  of  the  commit- 
tee and  to  two  members.  Mr.  Lleng  did  not 
receive  one. 

At  his  home  tonight,  Mr.  Lleng  said  in  aa 
Interview:  "if  the  Government  means  to 
reprew  the  genuinely  natlonaUst  organiza- 
tions by  thU  technique,  the  Conmunlst  will 
reap  the  benefits.  The  whole  naUonallst 
movement  wlU  suffer  aa  a  result." 

>.^,\.^^  ■****  **•  *°^<*  ^  8urprii*d  If 
„^*  "***  •ventually  get  a  summons.  "They 
**^***..^  ^  •*<^  '*'*«•  la  February."  hi 
aald.  -ThAt  was  when  we  had  Just  begun  to 
put  the  org»nlzatlon  together.  They  ques- 
tioned me  for  scTeral  hours  and  then  n- 
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Mr.  Ueng  said  that  hU  committee  was  not 
in  favor  of  the  formation  of  a  coalition  kov- 
ernment  aa  such.  "The  members  of  the  recon- 
clUatory  government  would  not  be  Commu- 

aiuts  acoeptable  to  both  sides." 

The  swsPBUry  graeral  of  the  commlttw., 
Chau  Tarn  Luan.  a  mlUUnt  young  profeMor 
obJect«l  bitterly  to  the  Oovemmenv/actton' 
tonight.  "The  object  of  these  summonsea  la 
to  suppress  oppoalUoo."  he  said,  "to  make 
people  afraid  to  Join  us.  This  U  a  way  of 
warning  people,  letting  them  know  that  If 
they  Join  u*  they  can  expect  a  aUl  from  the 
police. 
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■^TTLE  IX— A  NEW  DIMENSION  IN 
POREION    AID— m 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  icnmisoTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  19.  1969 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Congress  Initiates  new  programs  we 
often  find  roadblocks  within  an  agency 
preventing  the  new  program  from  getting 
a  smooth  sUrt.  This  may  be  one  trouble 
facing  the  congressional  mandate  for 
greater  parUclpaUon  at  the  local  level  in 
foreign  aid  projects.  At  least  John 
Schott.  who  has  worked  within  AID 
feels  there  are  obstacles  within  the 
agency.  His  comments  are  important  to 

OasTAci^s  WrrHiN  the  Acenct 
Whether  thU  be  the  proper  deflnlUon  of 
Tiue  IX,  or  whether  a  more  modest  or  nar- 
row Interpretation  of  the  statute  U  chosen 
a  number  of  InkUtutlonal  obstacle*  face  the 
consclenuous  AID.  official  who  may  wUh  to 
implement   this   mandate.   Not   the   least   of 
these  are  the  Internal  restrainu  ImpoMd  by 
the  current  organization  and  staffing  pattern 
of  the  Agency    From  the  standpoint  of  per- 
sonnel  requirements,   the   outlook   for  Title 
IX's   Implementation   can   appear   bleak   in- 
deed. Despite  the  numerous  reorganizations 
of  foreign  aid  agencies— all  of  which  were  In 
part    designed    to   shorn    these    agencies    ol 
antiquated  skills  and  obsolete  Ideas— there 
lingers   on    In   AID.   a   large   conUngent  of 
people  unreceptlre  to  the  new  approach  to 
development    encouraged    by   Title   IX    For 
some  of  these.  Title  IX  constitutes  an  Im- 
plied   criticism    (If   not    threat)    to   project 
activities   with   which  they  have  long  been 
Involved.  To  others.  Title  IX  Is  perceived  as 
additional   Congressional   encouragement  of 
the  narrow-gauged  project  acUvltles  to  which 
they  have  devoted  their  Ufe— the  promotion 
of    cooperatives,    community    development 
pubUc  safety  programs,   "free-  labor  union 
development.  For  them.  AID.  should  simply 
multiply   and   Intensify   these  efforts   aslts 
response  to  Title  IX. 

This  narrow  view  of  Title  IX  Is  Ironically 
buttressed   by   many  of  the  more  sophisti- 
cated   program    officers    and    senior   officials 
embued— so  far  as  A.ID.s  development  ac- 
tivities  are   concerned— with    a    macro-eco- 
nomic approach  toward  development    After 
the  effort  of  the  early  sixties  to  depolltlclze 
the  ald-givlng  process  and  to  substitute  hard 
nosed   and   politically  "neutral"  macro-eco- 
nomic criteria  for  the  Agencys  previous  ad- 
hoclsm   and    security-consciousness     It    was 
hard  not  to  see  Title  DC  as  a  regressive  step 
To  many  of  these  officials,  thj  development 
actlvlUes   of    the   Agency   could    be   divided 
between  those  Initiated  as  developmental ly 
significant  by  A.IJ>.  programmers,  and  those 
smaller,    special-interest    project    acUvltles 
undertaken   at  the  insistence  of   Congress 
TlUe  IX  was  considered  another  such  out- 


side, special  interest  group  InUlaUvfr-hope- 
fully  no  more  than  a  paaatng  fad— whioh 
could  be  satisfied  by  r»lil^nj  (of  peThS 
mumplylng,  a  few  appropriate  •irass'^^'t?.. 
St  JL^  '^'^^  undertaken  by  Uie  Agency 
By    so    doing,    no    slgmflcant    diversion    of 

•^S^^.^I!^°"^v''°""*  *»•  neces«.ry  and  no 
atart  up     or  "phase  down"  costs  would  be 
lncur«^    by    tJxis   annoying   but    transient 
nue  IX  exercise. 

».,Il  ''^.^?'  **'*^  *""  °'»>«'"  hostile  atu- 

^^..!.»1  narelng  persUtence  of  inter- 
eeted  Members  of  Congress.  It  also  requires 
?^xi^  •*  the  most  senior  levels  of  AID 
that  Title  IX  Is  Important  and  that  lu  ob- 
jectives should  consclenuously  be  pursued 
But  even  with  this,  a  government  i^tncy- 

Tr^^ir*  "r  •=•'"  -"■"^*  regulauons  and 
organizational    inflexibilities-requires    sev- 

L  rJ^t  'LTT"  "^'"*  P*^"^"  ^'« 
to  recruit  and   absorb   new   personnel   with 

the  requisite  Imagination  and  Expertise  to\d- 

nfi^   w  .     ""   "•   ^'»  o«>«t«cJe  Is   proving 
difficult  to  surmount.' 


ANOTHER  SHOE  FACTORY  CLOSES— 
300  MORE  OUT  OP  WORK 

HON.  JAMESTCLEVEUND 

or  Nrw  HAMPSHiax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  19.  1969 
Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  earUer 
Pom^f*^  ^  received  a  telegram  from  the 
commissioner  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Department  of  Employment  Security 
Benjam  n  C.  Adams,  informing  me  of 
the  closmg  of  yet  another  shoe  factory 
in  New  Hampshire. 

On  Monday  of  this  week,  the  Jodl 
Shoe  Co..  in  Derry.  N.H..  notified  Its 
300  workers  that  the  factory  would  be 

fS..""^  '"^*^'"  "<>"".  The  reason: 
inability  to  compete  with  the  flood  of 
low-cost,  foreign  shoe  imports.  Mr 
Adams  telegram  also  said  that  many 
other  shoe  companies  are  on  shaky 
grounds,  and  are  considering  closing  or 
substantially  reducing  their  operations 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear  that  the  situa- 
tion of  the  American  shoe  Industry  is 
continuing  to  deteriorate.  Mr.  Adams- 
concern  is  by  no  means  ill-founded  The 
shoe  Industry  is  caught  between  a  rising 
flood  of  low-cost,  foreign  shoe  imports 
on  one  side,  and  the  refusal  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  recognize  and  al- 
leviate the  situation  on  the  other. 

Last  week.  I  inserted  In  the  Record  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Adams  which  explained 


'  Several  modest  stsps  have  been  taken  bv 
A.IJJ.  in  recogmtlon  of  this  personnel  prob- 
lem.  Four  regional  seminars  on  Title  IX  are 
being  held  this  fiscal  year  for  senior  AJX) 
(and  a  few  State  Department)    officials    a 
six-week  conference  on  Title  IX  was  spon- 
sored In  the  siunmer  of  l»68  under  contract 
with   the  Center   for   International   Studies 
of  M.I.T.  which  was  In  part  designed  as  a 
training  exercise  for  twenty  A.IJJ.  officlaU 
several  mldcareer  officers  may  attend  a  spe- 
cial course  of  InstrucUon  on  Title  IX-related 
matters  at  the  Fletcher  School  of  Law  and 
Diplomacy  next  year,  and  some  unfocussed 
thought   has   been   given   to  changing   civil 
service  and  other  personnel  restrlcUons  so 
that    people    knowledgeable    In    these    new 
fields  can  be  recruited  Into  the  Agency. 
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the  situation  in  greater  depth.  For  those 
of  my  colleagiies  who  missed  it  then,  his 
letter  can  be  found  on  page  15449  of 
the  June  11  Record. 

Hundreds  of  thoiisands  of  American 
Jobs  are  at  stake  here,  and  I  urge  the 
Congress  and  the  administration  to  act 
now  to  stop  the  long  slide  of  this  im- 
portant Industry.  For  unless  we  do,  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  no  question  that  shoe 
factories  will  continue  to  close  their  op- 
erations, and  the  industry  will  slowly  but 
surely  grind  to  a  halt. 


MORE  THAN  LAW  AND  ORDER 


HON.  JACK  H.  McDonald 

or  MICBIOAJI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  19,  1969 

Mr.  MCDONALD  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  recent  mayoral  elections  in 
Los  Angeles  and  Mlimeapolls  and  Tues- 
day's primary  In  New  York  have  been 
closely  linked  by  political  analysts  to  the 
issue  of  "law  and  order." 

Perhaps  this  was  the  case  in  the  first 
two  instances.  Certainly,  what  happened 
In  New  York  is  not  simply  linked  to  this 
one  issue,  as  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
points  out  today  In  an  excellent  editorial. 

Our  cities  are  in  trouble,  and  no  city  is 
in  greater  trouble  than  New  York. 

I  commend  this  down-to-earth  review 
of  our  urtian  problems  to  every  Member 
of  this  body,  tmd  include  the  editorial 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  June  19, 
1969,  In  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Moat  Than  Law  akd  OaoEa 

The  nationwide  trend  to  the  right,  boosted 
by  conservative  victories  in  both  the  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  primaries  in  New  York 
City  this  week,  Is  more  complex  than  It  might 
Kppt»i.  How  healthy  It  Is  depends,  we  think. 
on  which  of  Its  componento  are  under  dts- 
cuaslon. 

The  New  York  upset  follows  mayoral  elec- 
tion of  "law  and  order"  men  In  Los  Angeles 
and  MlnneapolU.  Interestingly  enough.  Mr. 
Yorty  In  Los  Angeles  and  now  Mr.  Procac- 
clno  In  New  York  are  Democrats  (Mr.  Stenvlg 
In  Minneapolis  is  an  independent.)  Mr. 
Marchl,  the  Republican  winner  In  New  York, 
is  the  candidate  of  the  state's  Consen'atlve 
Party  be  harped  much  less  on  law  and  order 
than  did  Mr.  Prooacclno.  for  whom  the  "safe 
city"  Issue  was  practtcally  the  sum  of  his 
campaign. 

Now  law  and  order  is  certainly  a  valid  Is- 
sue, which  reflects  the  deep  discontent  of 
people  all  over  the  country  with  rising  crime 
and  disorder.  The  way  some  of  the  politicians 
go  at  It.  though,  leaves  the  Impression  that 
they  think  a  police  crackdown  Is  all  that  Is 
necessary  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  cities. 

Their  rhetoric  smacks  more  than  a  little 
of  repressiveness,  even  pollce-statlsm,  and 
we  dont  think  the  nation  needs  that.  In- 
deed, we  are  not  sure  we  want  to  see  the 
conservative,  or  antl-Uberal,  cause,  or  what- 
ever you  wafit  to  call  It,  represented  by  men 
like  the  Meosrs,  Yorty,  Stenvlg  and  Procac- 
clno.  In  contrast,  both  the  mainstream  Re- 
publicans and  the  New  York  ConaervaUves 
(their  poliUcal  paths  seem  to  converge  more 
and  more)  talk  with  a  high  degree  of  re- 
sponslbUlty. 

Beyond  tbe  law  and  order  question  aa 
such,  there  Is  unquestionably  a  profound 
disaffection    throughout   the   coimtry   with 
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the  whole  long- dominant  liberal  efitabllsh- 
ment.  Much  of  it  the  liberals  have  brought 
on  themselves,  but  at  least  some  of  It  has 
been  beyond  their,  or  anyone's  control. 

Consider  the  case  of  Mayor  Lindsay,  who 
was  the  candidate  of  both  the  Republican 
and  Liberal  Parties  this  week  and  who  re- 
mains In  the  November  race  as  the  Liberal 
candidate.  Conditions  in  New  York  have  de- 
teriorated under  his  four-year  reign,  and 
evidently  certain  of  his  attempted  btireau- 
cratlc  Innovations  have  not  proved  particu- 
larly workable. 

Yet  Mr.  Lindsay  Inherited  a  city  that,  like 
many  other  urban  centers,  was  already  a 
mess,  the  victim  of  years  of  neglect  by  politi- 
cal hacks.  It  was  already  overcrowded,  plagued 
by  vehicular  and  pedestrian  congestion, 
air.  noise  and  water  pollution,  greedy  unions, 
an  In-mlgratlon  of  unskilled  poor  people; 
the  usual  list.  It  Is  a  UUle  hard  to  imagine 
that  any  mayor  could  have  done  a  great  deal 
to  stem  the  deterioration  In  the  short  space 
of  four  years. 

The  liberals'  direct  responsibility  for  the 
rot  Is  nonetheless  very  considerable.  As  ex- 
ponents of  the  prevailing  political  philoso- 
phy In  Washington  and  numerous  other  gov- 
ernmental unlta  for  the  past  generaUon, 
they  assumed  attitudes  and  pursueid  poli- 
cies that  resulted  In  a  lot  of  harm. 

In  New  York,  for  one  example,  they  would 
not  hear  of  a  residency  requirement  for  wel- 
fare eligibility:  that  offended  the  sentl- 
mestal  view  of  the  nature  of  man  cm  iirtilch 
liberalism  resta.  But  they  were  unprepared 
for  the  explosive  aspects  of  the  predictable 
Inflow  of  the  poor  and  unskilled  and  the 
splrallng  welfare  rolls. 

In  certain  vmyt  the  liberals  worsened  the 
plight  of  the  slum-dwellers.  Their  welfare 
system  Itself  is  demeaning,  anU-incentive.  In 
the  name  of  public  housing  they  tore  down 
tenements  and  put  up  barracks-like  apart- 
mento;  the  frequent  upshot  was  that  the  poor 
did  not  get  better  housing  but  were  dispos- 
sessed of  what  they  had.  The  liberals'  at- 
tacks on  other  urban  problems  were  similarly 
inept. 

Viewed  as  something  far  broader  than  a 
law  and  order  issue,  then,  the  developing  anU- 
Uberal  trend  has  hopeful  elementa.  The  new 
people,  whether  they  call  themselves  con- 
servaUves,  Republicans— or  in  fact,  Uberals, 
many  of  whom  are  now  disenchanted  with 
the  old  ways — reject  the  paramountcy  of  gov- 
ernment as  chief  problem-solver.  With  the 
Installation  of  the  Nixon  Administration  In 
Washington,  this  is  becoming  the  mood  from 
top  down. 

It  Is  not  Just  rejection,  however,  but  a  much 
more  {xwlUve  phenomenon.  If  the  energies 
and  initiatives  of  private  institutions  and 
private  individuals  can  be  unloosed  after  dec- 
ades of  being  blanketed  by  government,  then 
even  the  nation's  admittedly  grievous  prob- 
lems may  begin  to  yield.  Such,  at  any  rate, 
we  believe  to  be  the  salutary  potential  In 
the  so-called  turn  to  the  right. 
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tinue  to  Insplrr  others  to  work  for  that 
cherished  objective. 

Ike  was  a  tremendously  human  and 
understanding  Individual,  whose  sin- 
cerity and  warmth  of  spirit  will  live  on 
in  the  memory  of  everyone  who  was 
privileged  to  know  him.  I  am  especially 
grateful  for  the  personal  kindness  and 
counsel  he  extended  to  me,  both  while 
he  was  In  the  military  service  and  In  the 
White  House. 

While  the  world  shares  the  sadness  of 
liis  passing,  I  Icnow  that  former  President 
Elsenhower's  beloved  family  finds  com- 
fort In  the  knowledge  that  he  was  so 
widely  admired,  respected,  and  loved. 


DWIGHT  DAVID  EISENHOWER 


HON.  WILUAM  H.  RATES 

or    MASSACHtrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thtwsday,  June  19,  1969 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
add  my  voice  to  those  who  pay  tiibute 
to  a  great  American. 

General  Eisenhower  was  one  of  our 
Nation's  most  patriotic  and  dedicated 
leaders  of  all  time.  His  great  contribu- 
tions, both  as  a  soldier  and  as  a  states- 
man, toward  peace  In  the  world  ■will  con- 


THE  BERKELEY  DISTURBANCE 


HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OF    CAUrORNIA 

IN  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  19,  1969 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  police  bru- 
tality charge,  voiced  by  the  tax-paid  pro- 
fessors in  California's  higher  education 
system,  should  be  directed  against  the 
militants  rather  than  the  police. 

The  following  factual  and  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  recent  Berkeley  disturbance 
was  presented  by  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan 
In  a  talk  to  the  Commonwealth  Club  in 
San  Francisco  on  June  13,  1969.  The  ac- 
cumulations of  lethal  projectiles  on  roof- 
tops and  other  strategic  spots  prove  thi? 
was  no  spontaneous  uprising,  but  a  care- 
fully planned  and  executed  operation — 
planned  and  directed  by  nonstudents  of 
the  university,  many  of  whom  have  been 
associated  with  "filthy  speech"  move- 
ments and  riots  throughout  the  coun- 
try— which  should  have  gained  the  strong 
condemnation  of  evei-y  loyal  citizen;  and 
especially  the  university  faculty,  rather 
than  their  approval. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  Governor 
Reagan  for  his  speech,  and  urge  that 
everyone  read  It.  I  include  It  herewith: 

EXCERPTS  or  Speech  by  Gov.  Bonalp  Reaga.v 

Many  speakers  of  world  renown  have  rec- 
ognized the  Conunonwealth  Club  as  one  of 
the  natUm's  preeminent  sounding  boards. 
You  are  a  distinguished  forum.  Any  speaker 
Invited  to  address  you  gives  great  considera- 
tion to  choice  of  subject,  and  certainly  I 
have  no  intention  of  being  an  exception. 

My  problem,  however.  Is  how  to  choose  be- 
tween a  number  of  tempting  topics,  a  num- 
ber of  state  Issues  all  vital  and  all  more  or 
less  controversial,  such  as  California's  crylnp 
need  for  true  tax  reform,  which,  incidentally, 
would  give  me  a  chance  to  explain  why  it 
should  not  be  based  on  compulsory  with- 
holding of  Income  tax. 

There  Is  one  subject,  however,  which 
stands  out  as  probably  the  most  vexing  and 
frustrating,  not  only  to  government,  but  lo 
the  people  of  California:  the  "people's  park" 
controversy  across  the  bay  In  Berkeley. 

The  volume  of  words  already  spoken  and 
written  on  this  subject  have  not  resolved  u 
number  of  confusing  aspects.  Many  ques- 
tions remain  unanswered. 

Is  the  University  properly  cast  in  the  ro!e 
of  greedy  land  baron,  ousting  the  poor  home- 
steader? Did  the  University  arbitrarily  and 
utu-easonably  interfere  with  a  citizens'  volun- 
teer effort  at  beauUficatlon  of  an  unused 
vacant  lot?  Did  the  forces  of  law  and  order 


pr«olplt«t«  vlol«nc«  tmni  engage   ui  maseive 
but  iinn«c«aa*r7  "overkill?"  Were   Uiere  no 
efforta  on  tb«  p«rt  of  tb«  Unlversltr  to  ne- 
gotiate, ooncUUte  or  reconcile  dlfferencea  be- 
tween the  people  and  the  Unlvorslty?  Bven 
more  baelc.  wm  thla  Ju»t  another  episode  In 
the    nationwide    wave    of    violence   swirling 
about  our  campusea.  and  If  so.  do  we  Juat 
continue  reacting,   restoring  law   and   order 
after  the  fire*  start  and  the  rocka  begin  to 
fly?  Of  greatest  importance:   Is  the  nation- 
wide C4unpu8  ferment  a  single  thing,  a  wide- 
spread youthful  dlaaatlafactlon  with  things 
aa  they  are  which  occasionally  trigger  some 
of  the  more  emoUonal  into  violence?  Or  are 
there  two  separate  and  dlsUnct  groupe  each 
with  Ita  own  cause?  Is  there  a  silent  ma- 
jority, non-violent  but  with  legitimate  grtov- 
•ncee   and    U    there   a    separate    rebellious 
nunortty    promoUng    a    real    revoiuUonary 
oauae.  a  group   that  seeks  by  decepUon   to 
etUlat  on  occasion  the  aid  of  that  majority 
group?  '       ' 

I  would  like  to  attempt  in  this  forum  to 
put  the  "people's  park"  controversy  into  per- 
spective, and  at  the  same  time  try  to  And 
answers  to  some  of  the  above  questions 

In  discussing  the  episode  of  the  "people's 
park."  two  facets  will  have  to  be  avoided. 
One,  the  case  of  James  Rector  who  died  of 
shotgnn  wooads.  At  this  moment,  the  pre- 
cise etrcni— «ances  regarding  hU  death  have 
yet  to  be  established  officially  by  a  coroner's 
*"<"*••*•  ^or  that  reason.  I  feel  it  would  be 
Improper  for  me  to  comment.  The  other  haa 
to  do  with  the  nimierous  charges  of  non- 
demonstratora  suffering  injuries  and  arrest, 
and  the  aUegatlons  of  mistreatment  In  Uie 
detention  facilities  at  Santa  Rita. 

Certainly,  the  poaslbllity  of  all  of  this  must 
be  recognized.  There  la  no  queetlon  but  that 
part  of  the  mob  on  that  flr-st  duy  of  violence 
Intended  only  to  be  vocal  and  were  caught 
In  the  croesflre  as  they  tried  to  escape.  Since 
all  of  this  Is  under  investigation  ngaln.  com- 
ment* here  would  be  Improper. 

It  can  be  said,  however,  that  If  any  clU- 
-sena'  rights  were  violated,  if  officials  were 
guilty  of  misconduct,  then  Justice  must  be 
done  and  the  guilty  must  be  punished. 

The  cause  of  the  controversy  Is  a  city 
block,  roughly  450  to  260  feet,  purchased  by 
the  University  two  years  ago  for  (l.S  million 
as  an  eventual  site  for  residence  halla  and 
research  facilities.  In  the  Interim.  It  was  to 
provide  playing  fields  and  recreation  faclll- 
tlea  very  much  needed  on  the  Berkeley  cam- 
pus, since  previous  areea  devoted  to  this 
purpose  have  been  used  for  constriictlon  of 
new  campus  buildings. 

The  land  has  lain  idle  for  more  than  a 
year,  during  which  time  no  one  thought  of 
using  It  aa  a  park.  On  April  4.  it  came  up  on 
the  University's  priority  list  approved  for  Im- 
mediate development.  On  April  18,  that  clas- 
sic example  of  four  letter  word  Journalism, 
the  "Berkeley  Barb "  Issued  a  call  for  Its 
readers  to  gather  on  the  coming  Sunday. 
April  ao.  equipped  with  tools  and  shovels  to 
convert  for  their  own  use  the  University 
property  Into  a  "cultural,  political  freak-out 
and  rap  center  for  the  Western  World." 

It  waa  made  very  plain:  They  were  aware 
of  the  University's  plans  for  immediate  use 
of  the  property.  We  must  depend  on  leaflete. 
the  Barb,  and  the  official  campus  paper.  The 
Dally  Calif ornlan,  for  word  as  to  their  Inten- 
tions, but  they  were  pretty  explicit. 

The  Barb  said:  "We  will  police  our  own 
park  and  not  allow  Its  occupation  by  Im- 
perial power."  A  handbill  read:  "We  take  a 
solemn  oath  to  wage  a  war  of  reUUaUon 
against  the  University  if  It  begins  to  move 
ijgalnst  the  pMk.  If  the  University  attempts 
to  seize  $1.3  mllUon  worth  of  land,  now 
claimed  by  the  people,  we  will  destroy  $5 
million  worth  of  University  property."  An- 
other handbill  bluntly  warned  that  even 
!iending  surveyors  or  posUng  "no  trespassing  " 
signs  would  be  the  signal  for  Instant  n- 
tn  nation. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  the  University 
did  get  around  to  posting  "no  trespassing" 
slgxw  (61  of  them),  they  were  Instantly  torn 
down  and  burned. 

The  Dally  Callfornian  published  an  article 
by  37-year-old  non-student.  Arthur  Gold- 
berg-a  name  familiar  in  the  free  speech 
and  fllthy  speech  movement  a  few  years  ago. 
He  praised  the  Hote  at  Howard  University 
and  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  com- 
plained that  not  a  thing  was  happening  at 
Berkeley.  His  article  then  went  Into  a  tirade 
against  Chancellor  Heyns  In  connecUon  with 
the  Uulverelty's  plans  for  development,  wind- 
ing up  with  this  arrogant  and  Insulting  de- 
mand: "Who  the  hell  does  the  chancellor 
think  he  Is?  It  is  our  park." 

Ultimatums  of  this  kind  were  the  only 
answer  the  Univemlty  received  to  Its  re- 
peated efforts  to  enter  Into  dialogue  with 
these  people.  The  chancellor  had  appointed 
staff  members  to  make  overtures,  probably 
because  a  number  of  legitimate  clUzens  and 
some  students  had  Joined  In  the  work  on  the 
vacant  lot  under  the  impression  that  It  wan 
a  volunter  community  project  to  pretty  up 
an  unused  vacant  lot. 

The  real  leaders,  of  course,  were  Goldberg 
and  a  number  of  others  whose  records  In- 
clude participation  In  the  Oakland  Induc- 
tion Center  riot,  the  seizure  of  Moeee  Hall, 
the  Chicago  rtota  and  last  summer's  bloody 
not  in  Berkeley  when  many  of  the  same 
people  demanded  that  Telegraph  Avenue  be 
closed  off  and  turned  over  to  them  as  a 
park— perhaps  "playpen"  U  a  more  approprl- 
ate  word.  The  names  are  all  on  the  police 
blotter:  Mike  Delacour.  Stuart  Edward  Al- 
bert. Paul  Olusman.  William  MlUer  and 
I^nk  Bardacke--to  name  a  few— none  of 
them  are  students  of  tlie  University. 

The  chancellor  repeated  several  Umes  his 
wtlUngness  to  discuss  the  design  of  the  de- 
velopment  and  Its  possible  use  by  the  ad- 
jacent community.  But  at  no  time  did  the 
squatters  designate  an  Individual  or  com- 
mittee with  whom  he  could  conununlcate 
The  University's  poslUon  was  untenable. 

Not  enough  has  been  said  about  the  \ery 
real  problem  of  legal  liability.  As  owner  of 
the  property,  the  University  was  liable  In 
the  event  of  Injuries  in  the  use  of  the 
property,  or  If  it  became  a  public  nuisance 
The  importance  of  this  can  be  Judged  by 
the  recent  announcement  that  the  City  of 
Berkeley  itaelf  u  In  danger  of  losing  its  own 
Uabillty  Insurance  because  of  the  recurrtng 
disturbances  in  the  streeu  and  around  the 
campus.  The  property.  Incidentally,  had  al- 
ready become  something  of  a  public  niU- 
sance.  Police  had  been  responding  to  fre- 
quent complalnto  of  nightly  rallies,  mass 
slnfflng.  shouted  obscenltlM,  bonflree 
throughout  the  night,  and  the  gathering  of 
unsavory  characters  which  so  frightened 
some  housewives  they  wouldn't  even  walk 
down  the  street  on  neighborhood  errands 
And  now  it  has  been  learned  that  part  of 
the  lush  greenery  planted  to  make  the  lot  a 
so-called  sylvan  glade  turned  out  to  be 
marijuana. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-two  residents  of 
the  neighborhood  have  petitioned  the  Uni- 
versity to  end  the  use  of  the  park  by  the 
squatters,  and  to  go  ahead  with  the  Uni- 
versity plans.  In  addition  to  the  complaint* 
already  mentioned  was  one  that  the  prop- 
erty was  being  used  as  a  garbage  dump  and 
toilet.  Again  as  a  measiuv  of  the  liability 
risk  is  the  record  of  arresU  that  had  already 
taken  place  at  the  site. 

One  Involved  a  21-year-old  man,  picked 
up  for  Indecent  exposure  after  the  police 
found  him  sitting  In  the  park,  completely 
nude,  in  full  view  of  park  occupants  and 
by-passers.  There  were  arrests  for  narcotic 
violations,  armed  robbery  and  a  number  of 
Juvenile  cases,  some  for  drunkenness in- 
cluding a  14-year-old.  loitering  and  sleep- 
ing in  the  park,  and  four  cmsea  Involving 


Juvenile  runaways — one  from  aa  far  awav  a« 
Wlsoonain.  '' 

We  all  continue  to  use  the  term  park  but 
the  Issue  never  had  been  one  of  whether 
there  should  be  a  p>ark  or  even  whether  » 
P*'"k  waa  needed.  Then  are  no  shortagee  of 
parka  In  Berkeley,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
summer,  the  City  will  have  completed  a  new 
park  only  two  blocks  from  the  disputed  site 
By  their  own  statements,  the  leaders  of  this 
property  take-over  have  made  It  plain  their 
only  purpose  was  political.  They  were  chal- 
lenging the  right  of  private  ownership  oi 
land  In  thU  country.  They  referred  to  the 
University's  deed  aa  a  piece  of  paper  that 
does  not  give  the  University  the  right  V« 
make  use  of  this  land. 

All  of  the  evenu  I've  mentioned — the  at- 
tempU  at  communication,  the  ultimatumH 
by  the  dissident  group — took  place  In  the 
short  period  from  April  30  to  the  second 
week  In  May.  D-Day  came  on  May  16.  Before 
dawn,  at  4:46  a.m..  campus  police  led  about 
65  law  enforcement  officers  to  the  site.  There 
had  been  a  number  of  claims  that  the  group 
would  occupy  the  site  physically,  and  force- 
fuUy  prevent  the  University  from  going 
uhead  with  Ite  own  plans.  About  76  Individ- 
uals were  found  sleeping  in  the  park  and 
were  warned  they  were  trespassing.  Only 
three  refused  to  leave  and  had  to  be  ar- 
rested on  that  charge.  The  building  of  the 
fence  began  at  6:30  ajn.  and  optimism 
reigned— there  was  no  opposition.  It  began 
to  appear  that  the  police  on  hand  were  an 
unnecessary  precaution  but  no  one  can  deny 
the  University  would  have  been  leas  than 
responsible  had  It  not  notified  law  enforce- 
ment of  lu  intentions  in  view  of  the  re- 
peated threats  of  violent  resistance. 

Now  what  about  the  police  themselves? 
What   did   they   have  in   mind   when   con- 
fronted   with    this   call    for    their   services? 
Were  they  deliberately  provocative,  looking 
for   trouble,   trigger-happy?  Hardly!  In  the 
past  11  months  four  major  riots  have  erupted 
in  Berkeley.  All  of  them  involve  militants 
from  the  south  campus  area  of  Berkeley,  a 
neighborhood    that    has    become    the    moei 
serious  crime  problem  in  that  city.  In  these 
11    months    there    have    been    eight    major 
bombings    or    attempted    bombings,    nearlv 
1100  drug  arrests.  760  in  the  south  campus 
area    alone.    They    have    confiscated    nearly 
1000  sticks  of  dynamite,  more  than  200  pis- 
tols,   rifles,    shotguns    and    other    weapons 
dozens   of   Molotov   cocktails  and   materlal.s 
for  making  more.  There  have  been  dozens  oi 
arson    attempu    resulUng    in    more     than 
MOO.OOO    damage    including    the    fire    thai 
gutted  Wheeler  Audltoriimi.  One  policeman 
has  been  ambushed  and  shot;  a  dozen  others 
have  been  fired  upon.  In  last  summer's  Tel- 
egraph Avenue  riot,  two  CaUfomla  Hlghwav 
Patrolmen    were    the    deUberate    victims    ol 
fire  bombings.  Molotov  cocktails  were  thrown 
at  their  feet.  Engulfed  In  flames,  they  suf- 
fered serious   burns  requiring  lengthy  hos- 
pitalization. One  of  them  has  Just  recently 
been  released  from  the  hospital  and  is  now 
able  to  do  a  little  part-time  work  in  the 
Highway  Patrol  office. 

One  of  the  attempted  bomLlngs  Involved  a 
Berkeley  police  car  In  the  offlcUl  police 
parking  lot.  A  homenoade  bomb  employing  h 
plastic  base  explosive  was  powerful  enough 
that  had  it  gone  off  it  woiUd  have  blown  up 
not  only  the  car  and  driver,  but  several 
adjacent  buildings.  In  another  bungled  at- 
tempt— dynamite  exploded  but  fortunately 
failed  to  rupture  two  large  vats  of  highly 
flammable  subsUnce.  Had  this  attempt  been 
successful,  Berkeley  firemen  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  all  of  west  Berkeley  might  have 
gone  up  In  a  holocaust. 

All  of  thle  had  to  be  Uken  Into  account  as 
they  were  called  Into  the  street  again. 

By  noon  a  total  of  160  officers  had  been 
assigned  to  the  area,  76  held  In  reaerve,  76 
on  duty  at  the  park  site. 
Meantime,  back  on  the  campus,  a  noon 
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meeting  had  been  scheduled  for  Sproul  Plaza 
to  hear  a  lecture  on  Israel  and  the  Bddeast 
crisis.  This  Is  a  not  unusual  tactic.  Permis- 
sion Is  obttlned  through  a  student  organi- 
zation for  a  meeting  which  then  abandons 
the  original  purpose.  The  crowd  In  the  Plaza 
numbered  more  than  2.000  and  some  of 
them  were  obvlotisly  anticipating  more  than 
a  routine  discussion  of  an  international 
crisU.  A  group  of  medics  dressed  In  white 
uniforms,  wearing  Red  Crocs  symbols, 
mingled  in  the  crowd. 

This  has  been  normal  procedure  when  a 
riot  U  planned  or  probable.  There  were  nine 
speakers  at  the  rally  but  no  one  mentioned 
Israel.  The  ninth  speaker  was  Dan  Slegal,  UC 
•tudent  body  president-elect.  To  use  a  trite 
pbraae,  It  could  be  said  that  he  appeared 
before  an  already- inflamed  audience.  Before 
he  finished,  they  were  screaming,  raising 
clenched  fists  above  their  heads.  Slegel  has 
been  charged  with  Inciting  to  riot. 

He  wound  up  his  speech  saying,  "Dont  let 
those  pigs  beat  (then  a  few  \mprintable 
words)  out  of  you.  Dont  let  yourselves  get 
arrested  on  felonies."  But  he  climaxed  his 
speech  shouting,  "Let's  go  down  and  take 
over  the  park  I"  His  admonition  regarding 
felonies  waa  not  heeded,  or  perhaps  It  was 
Just  for  the  record. 

The  crowd  was  moving  on  a  line  of  approx- 
imately 75  Berkeley  p<rtlce  and  CallforiUa 
Highway  Patrolmen.  Someone  kicked  In  the 
glass  door  of  a  bank  on  the  way  down;  the 
window  of  an  automobUe  was  smashed. 
Bocks,  bottles  and  other  missiles  were  flying. 
Sheriff's  deputies  fell  into  line  behind  the 
marchers.  Prom  post  experience,  they  knew 
that  when  the  missiles  started,  those  doing 
the  throwing  usually  did  It  from  the  rear 
ranks.  But  not  today — this  was  a  mob. 

Rocks,  sticks,  bricks  and  prepared  Jagged 
pieces  of  pipe  and  steel— some  18  Inches 
long— rained  down,  thrown  In  end-over-end 
fashion  Into  the  police  ranks  from  rooftops. 
The  force  with  which  they  were  thrown  can 
be  judged  by  one  that  smashed  through  the 
door  of  a  police  car.  Cherry  bombs  exploded 
m  the  street,  some  with  BB  shot  glued  on  to 
aot  as  shrapnel.  Officers  went  down  under 
the  barrage  and  were  overrun. 

This  waa  no  spontaneous  eivptlon.  The 
•  rooftops  had  been  stockpUed  with  rocks  and 
other  mlaalles.  There  were  similar  stockpUes 
In  nearby  aUeys.  Heavy  steel  reinforcing 
bais-<-oonstructlon  steel — had  been  cut  into 
short,  throwable  lengths. 

Sheriff  deputies  resorted  bo  teargas,  but  the 
Isarra^e  from  the  rooftops  and  streets  con- 
tinued. The  small  contingent  of  police  and 
patrolmen  had  been  broken  up  into  little 
groupe  and  completely  surrounded.  A  thrown 
knife  struck  a  highway  patrolman  In  the 
chest  and  penetrated  to  the  bone.  One  had 
his  helmet  shattered  by  a  chunk  of  broken 
concrete,  others  were  hit  In  the  face.  Many 
suffered  Injturlee  that  made  It  Impoeslble  for 
them  to  get  up,  let  alone  walk  or  defend 
themaelvea. 

Out  on  the  fringe  of  the  battlefield,  a  po- 
lice car  was  overturned  and  set  on  fire.  TTioGe 
who  did  It  discovered  a  Berkeley  police  re- 
serve officer,  a  member  of  this  volunteer 
group  for  20  years,  who  had  been  assigned  to 
traffic  duty.  They  surrounded  him,  throwing 
rocks  at  close  range.  Backed  against  a  build- 
ing, he  went  down  and  was  literally  being 
stoned  to  death  In  the  ancient  Wbllcal  man- 
ner. Lying  on  the  ground,  he  drew  his  re- 
volver. He  did  not  fire  It.  At  sight  of  the 
weapon,  the  mob  feU  back  momentarUy  and 
I>er«on8  inside  the  locked  building  opened 
the  door  enough  to  drag  him  Inside. 

The  field  commander  of  the  Alameda 
County  sheriff's  office  made  the  decision  the 
riot  was  oat  of  control.  Deputies  armed  with 
shotguns  were  ordered  Into  action.  When 
they  arrived,  they  literally  had  to  step  over 
the  bodies  of  injured  officers  who  couldn't 
be  helped  or  moved  because  the  few   left 
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standing    were    under    severe    assault,    and 
literally  fighting  for  their  lives. 

Now,  to  all  those  who  are  bo  quick  to 
charge  police  brutality  or  over-reaction,  let 
me  call  your  attention  to  something  that 
liasn't  been  mentioned.  All  of  these  officers, 
Including  those  beaten  to  the  ground,  were 
armed  with  the  regulation  .38  revolver.  None 
of  them  used  those  weapons  or  even  drew 
from  their  holsters.  And  yet  they  have  stated 
that  only  the  arrival  of  the  deputtos  and 
their  use  of  the  shotgvms  prevented  the  out- 
right killing  of  Isolated  police  and  patrolmen. 
As  the  afternoon  went  on,  gas-dlapenslng 
vehicles  spread  teargas  in  an  effort  to  disperse 
the  crowd.  One  of  these  wao  put  out  of  ac- 
tion by  the  mob.  They  even  captured  and 
looted  a  mall  truck.  Ambulances  moved  In 
and  out  of  the  area  retrieving  the  Injured. 
Militants  overturned  more  vehicles  and 
turned  In  false  fire  alarms  and  then  stoned 
the  firemen  when  they  responded  to  the  calls. 
At  the  start  of  the  noon  rally,  a  total  of 
150  officers  were  on  duty.  By  the  end  of  the 
day.  the  total  had  reached  791,  and  this 
force  was  Insufficient  to  guarantee  the  safety 
of  Berkeley.  The  city  manager,  chief  of  po- 
lice, mayor  and  sheriff  Joined  In  a  request 
that  National  Guard  forces  be  assigned  to 
prtvent  further  violence  and  disorder.  The 
stirlB  said  he  could  no  longer  guarantee  the 
safety  of  the  city. 

Three  battalions  of  the  49th  Infantry 
Brigade  with  supporting  units  were  ordered 
to  Berkeley  and  I  signed  emergency  procla- 
mations banning  outdoor  public  assemblies 
and  prohibiting  loitering  on  the  streets. 

A  total  of  48  persons  had  been  arrested 
on  charges  ranging  from  assaulting  an  of- 
ficer to  assault  with  a  dangerous  weapon, 
failure  to  disperse  and  refusing  to  leave  Uni- 
versity property.  On  the  basis  of  casualties 
alone.  It  would  seem  the  street  people  were 
out  In  front.  Ninety-nine  officers  had  been 
Injured — 18  requiring  hospital  treatment. 
The  total  for  the  street  people  was  43. 

And  yet,  faculty  groups  in  Berkeley  and 
on  distant  campuses  have  publicly  denounced 
the  police  and  the  use  of  the  Guard,  Others 
have  challenged  what  they  term  "overkill" 
and  taking  their  cue  from  these  supposedly 
reasonable  people,  students  have  demon- 
strated In  protest  against  the  use  of  police 
and  Guardsmen  on  campus. 

No  one  can  take  pleasure  from  seeing  bay- 
onets In  an  American  community  or  on  a 
college  campus.  But  the  arrival  of  the  Guard 
with  bayonets  brought  almost  total  de-esca- 
lation of  hand-to-hand  fighting  and  vio- 
lence. There  were  a  few  skirmishes — false 
bomb  reports,  maneuvers  by  the  Guard  and 
police  units  to  disperse  marching  gangs  of 
militants. 

For  four  days,  the  Guard  successfully  kept 
the  crowds  moving  and  dispersed.  Then,  on 
May  20,  a  large  crowd  made  a  stand  In 
Sproul  Plaza,  Repeated  warnings  failed  to' 
move  them.  The  Guardsmen  were  being  as- 
saulted from  the  upper  floors  of  one  of  the 
buildings.  Chairs  were  being  thrown  down 
on  their  beads.  The  balcony  of  the  associated 
student  building  was  stockpiled  with  rocks 
and  chunks  of  broken  concrete. 

All  the  warnings  failed,  and  there  was 
every  Indication  that  a  direct  assault  was 
Imminent.  The  field  commander  made  a  bat- 
tlefield decision  and  called  for  a  helicopter 
to  make  a  teargas  drop.  The  mob  was  told 
this  had  been  done.  Some  left,  but  most 
remained. 

There  Is  no  question  that  Innocent  people 
suffered  the  distress  that  goes  with  teargas. 
But  there  Is  also  no  question  that  horrendous 
tales  exaggerated  this  episode  beyond  any 
resemblance  to  the  true  facts. 

There  also  can  be  no  question  that  the  al- 
ternative to  the  gas — hand-to-hand  combat 
between  the  mob  and  the  Guardsmen — could 
have  produced  real  tragedy. 

By  May  24,  arrests  had  totalled  768,  and 
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496  were  non-students.  Forty  percent  of  those 
arrested  were  not  even  residents  of  Berkeley. 
Finally,  on  June  2,  the  University  and  local 
officials  agreed  order  had  been  restored  and 
the  Guard  could  be  withdrawn.  They  had 
put  In  17  days  at  a  coat  to  the  taxpayers  ol 
(760,000.  There  Is  no  way  to  assess  the  cost 
In  damage.  In  Injuries,  and  In  loss  of  business 
to  the  community. 

The  Issue  Is  not  closed.  A  "people's  park" 
negotiating  committee  has  finally  surfaced 
to  declare  there  wUl  be  no  real  peace  In 
Berkeley  unUl  the  fence  comes  down.  If  we 
are  to  Judge  by  past  history,  when  It  suits 
their  purpose  an  Incident  will  be  found  or 
created  as  an  excuse  for  Intimidation 
through  mass  marches,  demonstrations,  and 
coercive  Uctlcs  always  with  the  potential  for 
violence. 

They  have  Issued  a  13-polnt  manifesto. 
Some  of  those  points  are  very  significant  and 
revealing. 

"Young  people  leaving  their  parents  will 
be  welcome  with  full  status  as  members  of 
our  community. 

"We  win  turn  the  schools  Into  training 
grounds  for  liberation. 

"We  win  shatter  the  myth  that  U.C.  Is  a 
sacred  Institution  vrtth  a  special  right  to 
exist. 

"Through  rent  strikes,  direct  selz\ires  of 
property  and  other  resistance  campaigns,  the 
large  landlords,  banks  and  developers  who 
are  gouging  will  be  driven  out. 

"Space  win  be  opened  up  and  living  com- 
munes and  revolutionary  families  wlU  be 
encouraged. 

"We  win  demand  a  direct  contribution 
from  business,  including  Berkeley's  biggest 
business — the  University,  to  the  conununlty 
until  a  nationwide  assault  on  big  business 
Is  successful. 

"The  people  of  Berkeley  must  arm  them- 
selves and  learn  the  basic  skUls  and  tacUcs 
of  self  defense  and  street  fighting. 

"We  8haU  attempt  to  bring  the  real  crim- 
inals to  trial;  where  this  Is  Impossible,  we 
Shan  Implement  revolutionary  Justice. 

"We  win  create  a  soulful  socialism  In 
Berkeley. 

"We  wUl  unite  with  other  movements 
throughout  the  world  to  destroy  the  raclst- 
capltalist-lmperiallst  system. 

"We  win  create  an  International  Libera- 
tion School  In  Berkeley  as  a  training  center 
for  revolutionaries. 

"We  will  protect  and  expand  our  drug 
culture." 

I  opened  my  remarks  with  some  questions. 
The  decision  Is  up  to  you  as  to  whether 
the  University  arbitrarily  and  unreasonably 
Interfered  with  an  Innocent,  bucolic  beautl- 
ficatlon  project.  And  If  It  waa  the  Univer- 
sity that  arrogantly  refused  to  meet  or  con- 
ciliate. 

I'n  leave  it  to  you  to  decide  If  the  forces 
of  law  and  order  precipitated  the  violence. 
Should  the  University — having  Invested 
tlJ3  mllUon  of  the  peoples  money  for  a 
purpose  approved  by  the  University  admin- 
istration. Its  own  Capital  Outlay  Review 
Board  and  the  Board  of  Regents — turn  this 
Investment  over  to  some  newly-created  cor- 
poration organized  to  put  the  property  In  the 
hands  of  those  who  sought  to  take  It  by 
force?  Or  should  the  University  get  on  with 
the  business  of  providing  facilities  for  the 
education  of  our  young  people? 

And  that  brings  me  to  the  final  question. 
Is  there  a  revoiuUonary  movement  Involving 
a  tiny  minority  of  faculty  and  students  find- 
ing concealment  and  shelter  In  the  disap- 
pointment and  resentjnent  of  an  entire  col- 
lege generation  that  finds  Itself  being  fed 
Into  a  knowledge  factory  with  no  regard  to 
their  Individuality,  aspirations  or  their 
dreams? 

The  answer  is  an  obvious  yee  and  the  chal- 
lenge to  us  is  to  establish  contact  with  these 
frustrated  young  people  and  Join  In  finding 
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•iMwera  before  tbey  faU  to  the  mob  bj  de- 

fAUlt. 

At  thl*  BMtnent  In  CaUfornU,  the  dancer 
of  thU  happening  u  very  real  And  why 
not?  ' 

When  Chancellor  Heyns  was  meeting  with 
law  enforcement  offlclala  and  Joining  In  their 
requests  for  police  and  National  Ouard  pro- 
tection, other  chancellors  In  our  system  were 
endorsing  protests  and  hunger  strikes  Facul- 
ty groups  were  passing  resolutions  deploring 
police  tactics  without  so  much  as  making  a 
phone  call  to  learn  the  facta. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  these  represent  a 
minority,  but  they  are  actlTlsts.  The  major- 
'  "^./*f"'*y  •**  scholars  too  busy  with  their 
own  research  and  writing  to  engage  In  such 
extra-curricular  activities.  Are  they  also  too 
btjsy  to  teach? 

Young  men  and  women  go  to  college  to 
nnd  themselves  as  Individuals.  They  see  the 
names  of  distinguished  scholars  In  the  cata- 
logue and  sign  for  courses  with  the  belief  they 
wiu  learn  and  grow  and  be  stimulated  by 
contact  with  these  men.  But  all  too  often 
they  are  herded  Into  classes  Uught  by  teach- 
ing assistants  hardly  older  than  themselves 
The  feeling  comes  that  they  are  nameless, 

laoeleas.    numbers    on    an    aaaembly    line 

green-  cap  mt  one  end  and  cap.  gown  and 
autOHMted  tMploma  at  the  other.  They  want 
someone  to  know  they  are  there— they  arent 
even  missed  and  recorded  as  absent  when 
they  arent  there. 

The  symptoms  of  rUIng  rebellion  have  been 
evident  for  some  time.  They  no  longer  bother 
to  vote  In  student  elections.  So  that  other 
tiny  group  with  Its  revolutionary  purpose 
electo  the  student  body  officers  and  editors 
who  proceed  to  speak  In  the  name  of  the 
University. 

ThU  generation  better  lnforme<l.  more 
aware — deserves  much  more. 

First,  those  who  administer  nnd  tench  mxist 
make  It  plain   they  will  not  be  coerced  by 
threat*  of  force.  They  must  spell  out  In  ad- 
vance those  kinds  of  misconduct  they  will 
not  tolerate  and  that  there  will  be  no  nego- 
tiation with  any  who  threaten  violence   But 
this  U  only  for  that  revoluUonary  mlnortty— 
the  University  can  dispose  oX  the  threat  they 
represent  In  a  week  If  they  will  Uke  a  stand. 
The  greater  problem  has  to  do  with  those 
others  and  It  begins  with  establishing  com- 
munication. Their  legitimate  grievances  must 
be  understood  and  solutions  must  be  forth- 
coming. "Publish  or  perish"  as  a  University 
policy  must   be  secondary   to  teaching.  Re- 
search,   a    vital    and    essential    part»of    the 
process,  must  not  be  the  standard  by  which 
the  University  rates  itself.  Its  fimctlon  Is  to 
teach  and  Ito  record  must  be  cetablished  on 
the    quality    of    graduates   It    offers    to   the 
world — not   on   the   collecting   of   scholarly 
names  In  lu  catalogtie. 

The  few  subversives  on  o\ir  campuses  will 
be  a  problem  much  easier  to  handle  If  the 
members  of  that  so-called  great  silent  ma- 
jority have  Inner  convictions,  beliefs  and 
confidence  In  our  society  and  In  us  as  adults. 
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cludlnR    the    following    article    In    the 
Rkcord: 

Lanmam  OI  fCnxn  m  VttT  Vilumis— 8n- 
CUL»r  KaNNKTH  Bartlkt  Aidk»  Mon- 
TAONAaOa 

Army  Spec.  5  Kenneth  L.  Bartley.  of  Lan- 
ham.  Md  .  who  helped  organize  a  band  of 
Montagnards  In  the  Central  Highland*  of 
Vietnam,  was  killed  June  12  while  defend- 
a»g  their  village,  the  Defense  Department 
annotmced  yesterday. 

Specialist  Bartley  wus  a  member  of  a  Spe- 
cial Forces  unit  of  the  4tb  Infantry  DivWou 
stationed  a  few  miles  south  of  Plelku. 

HMLm    rON90Ln>ATC    HAMLSTS 

SpeclalUt  Bnrtley.  who  was  a  feet,  4  inches 
tall,  waa  moved  by  the  plight  of  the  dlmlnti- 
tlve  Montagniird  mountain  people  who  took 
great  delight  In  the  things  he  did  for  them, 
his  father,  Edward  L.  Bartley,  said  yesterday 

Mr.  Bartley  helped  consolidate  three  Mou- 
tagnard  hamleu  Into  a  single  village,  while 
accompanied  by  his  4-foot  O-lnch  translator 
whom  he  affectionately  called  "Shortle  "  the 
soldier's  father  said. 

The    3t-year-old    Prince    Georges    county 
soldier  had  books  sent  from  home  to  help  hU 
translator  friend  learn  Spanish  and  German 
The  Montagnard  already  spoke  three  foreign 
lauguagee. 

"My  son  wanted  to  help  those  people  He 
waa  moved  by  their  toui  poverty,  and 
couldn't  understand  how  they  existed  "  lils 
father  said. 

LOTSO  TtIK  pcopue 

His  compassion  for  the  Montnsmards  de- 
veloped to  the  point  that  he  decided  to  ex- 
tend hla  service  an  extra  six  months.  "I  gueas 
you  might  say  he  loved  the  people."  Mr.  Bart- 
ley said  of  his  son.  who  had  already  served 
nine  months  In  Vietnam. 

A  19M  graduate  of  Bladensburg  Senior 
High  School.  Mr.  Bartley  attended  Prince 
Georges  Community  College  before  enlisting 
in  the  Army  In  March  of  last  year. 

Specialist  Bartley  hoped  to  become  a  radio 
disk  Jockey.  He  waa  a  friend  of  several  radio 
personalities  in  Annapolis  and  Salisbury. 

Besides  hla  father,  he  Is  survived  by  hi« 
mother,  the  former  E.  Huldah  HIbbs;  a 
brother.  Donald  B.  Bartley.  at  home:  great- 
paternal  grandmother.  Mrs.  Gertie  Crowther. 
of  Washington:  hla  paternal  grandparents. 
B4r.  and  Mrs.  Lancelot  W.  Bartley.  of  Wash- 
ington, and  his  maternal  grandparents,  Mr 
and  Mrs   C   B.  Hlbbtt,  of  Sterling  Purk.  Vm 
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AMmiCANISM 

(By  Joaephlne  M.  Love) 
Alter  having  Uved  thru  World  War  I.  the 
Great  Depression.  World  War  n.  Korea,  the 
Cold  War.  and  now  Viet  Nam.  I  find  it  rather 
difficult  to  define  what   Americanism   truly 
U.   How   can    decades   of   triumph,    poverty 
fear,  and  hope  be  expressed  In  a  few  minutes'' 
Americanism  cannot  be  pinpointed  to  one 
set   of   definitions,    because   everyone   of   us 
here    today    has    seen    different    forms    of 
Americanism  during  our  lives  .  .  .  just  as 
those  who  came  before  us  and  thoae  who  will 
come  after  us.  It  can  only  be  said  that  It  Ir 
an  intangible  word,  a  feeling  that  cannot  be 
expressed.  But  that  U  what  our  whole  foun- 
dation of  living  has  been  based  on.  intan- 
gible Ideas,  freedom,  democracy  ,  spirit 
of  honor  .      .  spirit  of  truth  .  .  .  spirit  of 
youth.   Americanism,  a  word  so  Intangible 
yet  so  great  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
simple  people  like  you  and  me  who  will  never 
be    glorified,    have    suffered    and    died    and 
lived  for  It.  It  U  the  spirit  that  pushed  Lewlh 
and  Clark  2.000  miles  thru  unchartered  wil- 
derness to  discover  another  ocean.  It  Is  the 
same  spirit  that  led  our  grandmothers  west- 
ward   over   barren,   dusty   prairies,    bearlnc 
children,  driving  cattle,  and  fighting  off  In- 
dlans.  All  of  us  here  today  are  mixtures  oi 
different    kinds    of    Americanism,    our    an- 
cestries,   our    lifetime    experiences    are    all 
varied,  yet  we  all  know  what  Americanism  is 
It  Isnt  merely   going   thru   the  motion  oi 
saluting  the  Flag  or  standing  for  the  Na- 
Uonal  Anthem  ...  it  U  something  inside  ol 
your  self  .  .  .  and  like  my  love,  it  grows  with 
experience  and  age  ...  so  that  It  withstands 
temputlon.  poverty  and  fear  .  .  .  leaving  only 
wl.sdoni  and  hope. 


EDGAR  HOOVER  AWARE  OP  SDS 
THREAT  TO  EDUCATION 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

op    SOUTH    CAIOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  19,  1969 


ASTORIAS  BETSY  ROSS 


HON.  WENDEU  WYATT 

OP  oanoN 

IN    lilE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  19.  1969 


LANHAM,  MD.,  GI  KUXED  IN 
VIETNAM 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF   MASTLANi) 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  19,  1969 

Mr.  IX>Na  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Sp5c.  Kenneth  L.  Bartley,  a  fine  young 
man  from  Maryland,  was  recently  killed 
in  Vietnam.  I  would  like  to  commend  his 
courage  and  honor  his  memory  by  In- 


Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
hometown  we  have  a  lovely  patriotic 
lady.  Mrs.  Chester  "Jo"  Love,  who  is 
fast  becoming  known  as  Astoria's  Betsy 
Ross.  She  has  been  sewing  replicas  of 
various  American  flags,  specializing  in 
the  American  flag  as  it  existed  during 
the  days  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedi- 
tion. Last  November  her  Lewis  and 
Clark  flag  flew  over  the  National  Capi- 
tol while  she  was  attending  a  national 
Elks  Emblem  Club  convention  as  an 
Oregon  delegate.  This  fine  lady  has  writ- 
ten an  essay  on  Americanism.  For  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues  and  posterity, 
I  submit  it  herewith  for  their  consider- 
ation: 


Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  is  well  aware  of  the  sinister,  dia- 
bolical, and  subversive  threat  of  campus 
anarchists  to  the  cause  of  education  in 
the  United  States. 

I  commend  the  following  article  in  the 
June  issue  of  the  FBI  Law  Enforcement 
Bulletin  by  the  Honorable  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
and  to  all  the  people  of  our  country : 

J.  Edcas  Huover  Awakk  or  SDS  TI«E.^T  Hi 
Education 

Am  the  current  academic  year  drawn  to  ii 
close,  It  should  be  readily  apparent  that  the 
students^  the  New  Left  revolutionary  move- 
ment  are  not  on  college  campuses  to  seek 
education.  Rather,  this  conglomerate  of  mal- 
contenu  is  engineering  a  drive  to  destroy  our 
educational  system. 

More  and  more,  the  New  Left  is  Ijeing  con- 
trolled by  the  followers  of  Karl  Marx  through 
the  Old  Left  organlzatloixs  of  the  Communist 
Party,  USA  (pro-Moscow),  the  Progressive 
Labor  Party  (pro- Peking),  and  the  Socialist 
Workers  Party  (TroUkyltea).  Not  since  the 
New  Left  came  Into  being  has  the  Inlluence 
of  Marxlsm-Lenlnlsni  been  so  strong. 

The  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society 
(SDS).  largest  of  the  New  Left  groups,  I's 
rapidly  gaining  a  definite  Marxist-Leninist 
coloration.  At  the  SDS  National  Council 
meeting  in  Austin,  Tex.,  In  March,  one  of  the 
organlzntlon'-s    top    lenders    waa    quoted    ax 
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stating.   "Otir  primary  task  Is  to  build  a 
Marxlst-Lenlnlst  revolutionary  movement." 

While  the  New  Left  movement  may  or  may 
not  make  the  dean's  list  this  yecu:.  It  rates 
an  A  plus  in  revolutionary  exploits.  The  SDS 
and  Its  adherents  have  rocked  campuses  from 
coast  to  coast  with  violence,  riots,  and  sabo- 
tage. At  the  SDS  National  Convention  laat 
summer  a  workshop  on  violence  and  explo- 
sives was  held.  Uterature  explaining  bow 
explosive  devices  can  be  manufactured  and 
UBed  against  Selective  Service  Installations, 
ROTC  buildings,  and  university  facilities  has 
been  distributed.  The  results  are  a  disgrace 
to  a  society  which  owes  Its  very  existence  to 
democratic  processes  under  the  rule  of  law. 

Many  of  the  criminal  acts  of  the  New  Left 
were,  and  are,  committed  as  expressions  of 
rights  under  the  first  amendment.  Corrup- 
tion of  the  first  amendment  would  be  a  bet- 
ter term  for  such  antics.  Certainly,  free 
speech  and  dissent  are  not  synonymous  with 
despotic  obstruction  and  force.  The  wild  and 
insatiable  demands  of  the  New  Left  for  un- 
lawful power  and  Its  blind  determination  to 
silence  and  destroy  all  who  stand  In  Its  way 
are  tyrannical  acts  of  the  first  order. 

Under  the  fiivt  amendment,  a  person  may 
hire  a  hall  and  speak  on  any  subject  to  as 
many  people  as  he  can  persuade  to  listen. 
However,  be  has  no  right  to  disrupt  classes 
and  assemblies  and  prevent  other  persona 
from  hearing  a  speaker  of  their  choice.  Nei- 
ther the  New  Left  nor  any  other  group  shall 
be  aUowed  to  plunder,  rtot,  and  terrorize  ova 
educational  Institutions  and  Impose  Its  will 
upon  a  majority  of  students  who  do  not  share 
Its  views.  Crime  under  the  Ivy-covered  arches 
of  a  college  campus  Is  no  more  excusable  than 
crime  In  our  city  streets. 

SDS  leaders  know  that  If  a  revolution  is  to 
be  brought  about,  they  must  Inject  more  dis- 
cipline and  organization  into  the  movement; 
the  anUdlaclpUne,  freewheeling.  Individual- 
istic, an«Trim«tt«  mood  of  the  New  Left  must 
be  oontroUed  and  molded  into  a  strong,  cen- 
tralized, Marxlst-Lenlnlst  revolutionary  force. 
The  Old  Left  groups,  of  course,  are  working 
hard  to  capture  at  least  a  part  of  the  move- 
ment. 

The  pro-Peking  Progreedve  Labor  Party 
(PLP)  already  has  a  strong  beachead  Inside 
the  national  SDS.  On  some  key  Issues,  the 
PLP  comes  close  to  having  enough  strength 
to  swing  votes  In  national  meetings.  While 
considerable  factionalism  now  exists  within 
SDS  ranks  on  "how  to  bring  about  a  revolu- 
tion," the  pro-Peking,  the  pro-Moscow,  and 
the  Trotskyltes  all  agree  on  one  major  point— 
students  alone  cannot  bring  about  a  revolu- 
tion. One  well-known  communist  youth  lead- 
er wrote,  "We  must  view  the  worker-student 
alliance  as  a  mutual  necessity  and  do  every- 
thing In  our  power  to  Insure  Its  growth  and 
endurance."  The  PLP  and  the  Trotskyltes 
also  supported  similar  linkage  of  the  stu- 
dents and  "workers." 

Not  all  SDS  members  accept  the  Old  Left 
organizations.  Many  feel  that  SDS  can  pro- 
mote a  viable  revolutionary  youth  program 
without  stringent  controls  and  free  of  pa- 
rental tutelage  from  a  foreign  or  Internal 
Marxist  party.  Whether  this  Is  possible  or  not 
remains  to  be  seen,  and  the  answer  may  be 
decided  at  the  SDS  National  Convention  this 
summer,  where  this  issue  will  l)e  bitterly 
and  hotly  contested. 

Meanwhile,  a  basic  fact  looms.  Never  be- 
fore In  tMs  country  has  there  been  such  a 
strong  revolutionary  Marxist  movement  of 
young  people  which  Is  so  eager  to  destroy 
established  authority.  Purtbermore,  the  New 
Left  movement  has  made  It  emphatically 
clear  that  mere  change  and  revision  are  not 
Its  objectives.  Anned  with  a  long  list  of  "non- 
negotiable"  demands.  Its  Immediate  goal  la 
the  complete  overthrow  and  control  of  our 
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educational  system.  We  aU  know  what  Its 
ultimate  goal  Is. 

Concessions  and  appeasements  will  not 
satisfy  those  bent  on  anarchy  and  nihilism, 
America  should  take  note  before  it  Is  too 
late. 

John  Esoak  Hoovnt,  Director. 


EXPERTS     SAY     PRO-ABM     STUDY 
ALTOGETHER  UNCONVINCINO 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

or   CALIFORinA 

IN  TSE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  19,  1969 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, at  the  back  of  the  editorial  section  of 
yesterday's  Washington  Post  is  a  full 
page  ad  concerning  the  proposed  Safe- 
guard ABM  system. 

According  to  the  ad — which  was  placed 
in  the  paper  by  the  American  Security 
Council — a  special  subcommittee  recom- 
mends that — 

An  American  ABM  system  is  the  soundest 
Insurance  for  peace — and  against  war — 
that  the  United  SUtes  can  buy  In  198S  for 
Its  security  and  protection  In  the  lD70's. 

The  recommendation  is  contained  in  a 
study,  "The  ABM  and  the  Changed 
Strategic  Military  Balance:  UJ3J3JI.  vs. 
UJ3.A.,"  recently  published  by  the  Cbun- 
cU. 

Last  month,  I  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  John  M.  Fisher,  the  president  of 
the  American  Security  Council,  asking 
my  comments  on  his  group's  study,  and 
I  would  like  to  place  a  copy  of  that  letter 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Amekican  Secubitt  CouNcn., 
Washington,  D.O.,  May  5, 1969. 
Hon.  George  E.  Brown,  Jr., 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.O. 

Dear  Congressman  Brown  :  I  have  enclosed 
for  yo\xi  Information  an  advance  copy  of  a 
special  study  on  "The  ABM  and  the  Changed 
Strategic  Military  Balance:  U.S.S.R.  vs. 
U,S.A." 

The  31-man  study  committee  was  co- 
chalred  by  Dr.  WUlard  F.  Ubby,  Nobel  Prize 
winner:  Dr.  William  J.  Tlialer,  who  devel- 
oped the  over-the-horlzon  radar;  and  Gen- 
eral Nathan  F.  Twining,  former  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  The  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  are  equally  qualified 
m  other  areas  of  expertise  pertinent  to  this 
complex  subject. 

We  hope  that  the  committee's  factual 
analysis  will  be  useful  to  you. 

I  would  appreciate  your  comments  on  this 
study  so  that  I  might  share  them  with  the 
study  committee  members  who  worked  so 
long  and  hard,  without  recompense,  to  com- 
plete thU  project. 
Sincerely, 

JoBN  M.  Fishes. 
_  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  always  paid  at- 
tention to  all  aspects — pro  and  con — of 
the  ABM  debate,  and  I  proceeded  to  read 
through  the  American  Security  Coim- 
cU's  "factual  analysis."  In  doing  so.  I 
found  that  the  report's  authors  gen- 
erally resorted  to  gross  distortions  and 
confusingly  misleading  logic  to  present 
a  case  for  ABM  deploydtent. 
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However,  I  felt  that  before  I  imder- 
took  to  answer  Mr.  Fisher's  request  for 
my  comments,  sc«ne  additional — and 
more  technical — critique  was  called  for. 
So,  I  sent  a  copy  of  the  report  to  the  at- 
tention of  two  physics  professors  at  the  _ 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
who  had  been  working  and  studying 
vailous  aspects  of  ABM. 

Dr.  Vigdor  L.  TfepUtz  is  an  assistant 
professor  of  physics  at  M  J.T.  Prom  1962 
to  1964,  he  was  associated  with  the  radi- 
ation laboratory  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley;  the  next  2  years 
he  spent  with  CERN,  the  European  nu- 
clear research  program;  since  1966,  he 
has  been  on  the  staff  at  M.I.T. 

Dr.  Steven  Weinberg  is  a  professor  of 
physics  at  M.I.T.  He  also  is  a  consult- 
ant for  the  Institute  for  Defense 
Analyses  and  for  the  Brookhaven  Na- 
tional Laboratory.  Dr.  Weinberg  is  a  con- 
tributor to  the  recent  book,  "ABM:  An 
Evaluation  of  the  Decision  To  Eteploy 
an  Antiballlstic  Missile  System,"  which 
was  edited  by  Abram  Chayes  and  Jerome 
G.  Wlesner. 

Over  the  past  weeks,  Drs.  Teplitz  and 
Weinberg  prepared  a  detailed  analysi.s 
of  the  American  Security  Council  study, 
and  last  week,  they  sent  me  the  foUow- 
iiig  letter,  in  which  they  concluded  that 
the  study  is  "altogether  unconvincing" 
and  that  I  should  "not  use  it  as  a  guide 
in  my  thinking  on  the  Safeguard  ABM 
system."  I  now  place  a  copy  of  their 
letter  in  the  Record: 

Massachusetts  Institute  or 
Technoloct,  Department  or 
Phtsics, 

Cambridge,  Mass..  June  12, 1969. 
Congressman  George  E.  Brown,  Jr., 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Brown:  At  your  sug- 
gestion we  have  read  "The  ABM  and  the 
Changed  Strategic  MlUtary  Balance  U.S.A. 
vs.  UJS3JR."  by  Dr.  WlUard  P.  Ubby,  Dr. 
William  J.  Thaler,  General  Nathan  F.  Twin- 
ing and  others.  We  find  It  altogether  un- 
convincing and  suggest  that  you  not  use  It 
as  a  guide  in  your  thinking  on  the  Safeguard 
ABM  system. 

Most  of  the  text  Is  devoted  to  an  impas- 
sioned argument  that  the  Soviet  Union  con- 
tinues to  work  toward  world  domination 
and  Is  devoting  all  available  resources 
to  that  end.  The  conclusion  drawn  by 
the  authors  Is  that  the  United  States 
must  have  a  greater  military  effort  than 
that  of  the  Soviet  Union.  There  Is  no  at- 
tempt to  consider  the  question  of  a  "suf- 
clent"  military  effort.  The  author's  fear 
of  the  Soviet  Union  reaches  something  of  a 
crescendo  on  page  44  In  describing  the  goals 
of  the  Soviet  military  space  program:  "...  3) 
to  gain  control  of  space.  There  have  been 
numerous  references  In  Soviet  speeches  and 
official  documents  to  indicate  such  an  ob- 
jective." (Our  emphasis).  A  rather  bold.  b\it 
unlikely  program.  An  argviment  used  by  the 
authors  to  fan  the  reader's  fear  of  So\iet 
defensive  capabilities  (on  p.  45)  Is:  "It  Is 
also  noteworthy  that  the  U,S.S.R.  has  ob- 
tained valuable  combat  experience  from  the 
coordinated  xise  of  missiles  and  AA  guns  in 
North  Vietnam."  The  space  discussion  is  not 
balanced  by  any  reference  to  the  U.S.  Air 
Force's  $fiOO  miUlon  per  year  space  program. 
And  no  weight  is  given  to  any  experience  oiu 
B53  forces  may  have  gained  In  overcoming 
defenses,  in  their  Southeast  Asia  operations. 
Th9  general  tone  of  the  large  polemical  part 
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at  tbm  pamphlet  U  such  that  U  the  tymbola 
UJ8.  and  U^^.R.  were  Interchanged  the  i»- 
•ult  would  make  about  the  same  amount  o< 
•enae  and  would  be  dUmliaed  aa  typical  prop- 


In  general,  there  U  no  serious  argiunent 
that  the  Safeguard  system  Is  the  proper  n- 
•pons*  to  the  Soviet  threat  nor  any  serious 
dlacuaalon  of  lU  capabilities  and  llmiutlona. 
Some  of  the  specific  weaknesses  and  Inaccu- 
racies of  a  more  technical,  rather  than  politi- 
cal, nature  In  the  work  are: 

(1)  Figure  3,  comparing  U.S.  and  Soviet 
ICBM  strengths,  compares  numbers  of  mls- 
sUea,  not  niunbers  of  re-entry  vehicles  (poe- 
•ibly  Indicating  a  certain  distrust  of  our 
Department  of  Defense  which  has  decided  to 
Increase  the  latter  and  not  the  former),  No 
discussion  Is  given  of  the  differences  among 
missiles.  There  Is,  for  example,  no  recognition 
of  the  similarity  between  the  889  which  the 
Soviets  are  deploying  and  the  Titan  which 
we  are  phasing  out  In  favor  of  more  "elB- 
clent"  weapons. 

(2)  Figure  9,  and  the  text  on  page  37,  In 
comparing  relative  strengths  of  the  two  pow- 
ers In  submarine  launched  mLssllee  Include 
dlesel  powered  Soviet  mlasllee  along  with 
nuclear  ones.  The  former  need  frequent  sur- 
facing to  l^»charge  batteries  and  are  hence 
muctrmortf  Tainerable  and  less  useful  wenp- 
ons.  Their  projections  of  Soviet  strength, 
here  and  elsewhere,  always  assume  that  the 
Soviet  Union  will  malnuin  in  operation,  at 
great  expense,  older  less  effective  weapons  as 
they  deploy  newer  ones.  This  seems  a  fool- 
ishly optimistic  prediction  although  It  re- 
sulU  In  misleading  and  frightening  graphs. 

(3)  Figure  6  Is  again  misleading,  adding 
together  both  Soviet  missiles  aimed  at  Europe 
and  missllee  aimed  at  the  United  States,  to 
compare  with  American  ones  aimed  at  the 
Soviet  Union. 

(4)  Figure  7.  labeled  Soviet  Defensive 
MlsaUe  Developments,  in  a  pamphlet  on  the 
ABM,  would  lead  the  reader  to  believe  there 
are  eight  Soviet  ABM  systems.  There  are  not; 
there  Is  only  the  embryonic  Oaloslj  system. 
The  others  are  anti-aircraft  systems. 

(9)  Page  34:  The  SSO  was  not  unknown  to 
the  Defense  Department,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Alain  Bnthoven  before  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee  last  year. 

(8)  Page  34:  After  discussing  the  size  or 
the  S88  warhead  but  not  ito  accuracy,  the 
authocB  go  on  to  say,  "Because  of  Its  size  and 
accuracy  the  SS9  Is  regarded  as  a  weapon 
designed  to  knock  out  American  Mlnuteman 
ICBM's."  This  U  not  at  all  clear:  two  po«lble 
reaaona  for  the  size  of  the  SSO  are  (1)  for  use 
against  large  cities,  and  (U)  to  explode  at 
high  alUtudes  above  the  range  ol  the  Sprints 
In  the  Sentinel  system,  with  enough  energy 
to  cause  destruction  to  urban  structures  on 
the  ground.  One  would  expect  ABM  propo- 
nents to  seriously  study  this  second  possi- 
bility in  arguing  for  Safeguard.  The  authors 
do  not  mention  it. 

(7)  Page  51.  again  It  Is  "clear-  to  the  au- 
thon,  with  no  discussions  of  the  targeting 
accuracy  of  the  SS8.  that  it  U  a  counter  force 
weapon. 

(8)  Page  51,  the  authors  accuse  the  United 
States  of  oedlng  "the  offensive  spttce  weapon 
arena"  to  the  U.S.S.R.  This  ceding  presum- 
ably refers  to  Soviet  development  of  FOBS 
(l^Uonal  orbiting  ballistic  missile  system) 
which  U  an  Inaccurate  weapon,  not  sulteble 
lor  counter  force  use.  but  which  may  have 
some  utUlty  as  a  penetraUon  aid  against  an 
ABM  system.  The  authors,  in  general,  do  not 
ieem  to  be  able  to  conceive  of.  or  at  least 
to  approve  of,  not  biUldlng  any  weapons  sys- 
tem it  U  physically  poMlble  to  construct,  no 
matter  how  smaU.  or  counter-productive.  Its 
contribution  to  our  security. 

In  the  small  part  of  the  work  which  ooa- 
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centrates  on  ABM  systems  there  is  a  section 
cm  the  need  for  a  Missile  Defense,  no  secUon 
on  whether  Safeguard  fills  that  need,  and  an 
attempt  to  rebut  some  of  the  arguments 
against  Safeguard. 

(9)  Page  56.  the  authors  state  flatly  that 
Safeguard  is  a  "point"  defense.  If  this  were 
true.  Safeguard  would  have  no  long  range 
SparUns  and  the  Perimeter  Aqulsitlon  Radar 
would  be  different  or  missing.  This  is  not  a 
matter  of  semantics:  it  U  a- matter,  at  beet, 
of  billions  of  dollars  to  be  spent  on  new  hard 
point  elemenu  of  the  Safeguard  program  and 
further  billions  responding  to  the  Soviet 
response. 

(10)  On  page  56.  the  authors  also  repeat 
the  arg\mient  that  Safeguard  is  for  research 
and  development.  Research  and  Development 
Is  best  done  on  Kwajalein  or  at  White  Sands 
where  tests  can  be  made.  The  only  advantage 
In  R  &  D  of  the  present  plana  are  for  such 
marginal  studies  as  on  the  effecto  of  cold 
weather. 

(11)  On  page  5«.  the  authors  equate  not 
building  Safeguard  with  "gambling  on  the 
assumption  that  defense  technology  will  not 
eventuaUy  overcome  offensive  weapons  sys- 
tems." It  does  not  bring  lu  any  closer  to 
the  far  off  goal  of  an  effective  ABM  system 
to  buUd  an  admittedly  Ineffective  one. 

(12)  On  page  56,  the  authors  ask  about  the 
Soviet*  "Will  they  cease  their  own  ABM 
efforts?"  The  Sovieu  have  stopped  ABM  con- 
struction. After  building  the  Oalosh  system 
with  less  than  1(X)  missiles  in  it,  they  con- 
cluded it  was  a  mistake  and  stopped.  The 
authors  are  Intent  on  us  making  a  mUtake 
with  a  1000  missile  system. 

There  are  a  plethora  of  other  weaknesses 
In  the  authors'  presentation.  Many  are  con- 
nected with  the  great  emphasis  on  political 
analysis  and  argument.  Itself  open  to  much 
debate,  and  the  relatively  small  attention 
paid  to  the  technical  question  at  hand.  The 
fact  that  we  have  not  addressed  our  re- 
marks in  deuils  to  their  political  analysis 
does  not.  of  coime.  Indicate  that  we  find  it 
sensible. 

Please  let  us  know  If  we  cnn  be  of  further 
luisistance  to  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Vicooa  1,.  TEPLnv. 
Axsixtant  Professor  o/  Physics. 
SrcvcN   WznniEaG. 
Profesaor  of  Physics. 
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Mr.  Si)«alcer.  as  both  the  MIT  physics 
professors  and  I  discovered,  the  Amer- 
ican Security  Council  tends  to  utilize 
scare  tactics  rather  than  cold  facts  as  a 
rationale  for  ABM.  The  Councils  ad 
continues  in  that  direction.  The  ad 
states  that  "a  laclc  of  national  resolve" 
1«  the  only  thing  stopping  us  from  build- 
ing ABM  and  that  the  "Russians  will 
have  us  either  by  violence  or  by  black- 
mailing us  with  the  threat  of  violence, 
if  we  allow  them  to  Increase  their  nu- 
clear superiority." 

I  beUeve  that  tactics  such  as  those 
used  by  the  American  Security  Council 
take  the  legitimate  debate  over  ABM 
and  turn  it  into  a  shambles.  There  is 
no  simple  way  to  resolve  the  ABM  ques- 
tion; each  side  has  many  valid  points 
backing  up  their  respective  positions. 
But.  no  one — on  either  side — is  helped 
by  the  level  of  argument  employed  by 
the  CouncU  in  its  repov*;  and  in  its  ad. 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  Drs.  Teplltz 
and  Weinberg's  letter  to  Mr.  Fisher  with 
the  hope  that  he  indeed  will  take  seri- 
ously these  comments  on  his  group's 
study.  I  would  hope  that  aU  Members  of 
Congress  who  have  seen  the  Council's 


ad.  or  read  the  Council's  study,  will  now 
consider  the  accuracy  of  the  stotements 
posed  for  the  Council. 

For  those  Members  who  have  not  seen 
the  ad,  I  place  it  into  the  Recors  at  this 
point: 

Btrr  What  Ip  We  Do  Not  Bttiu)  the  Safegi:  \ri, 
ABM? 
The  answer  Is  lodged  In  facte  that  may  not 
show  up  as  often  as  they  should  on  news- 
paper front  pages  and  In  TV  news  broad- 
caste  I  It  U  concerned  with  the  serious  step- 
up  in  Russian  missile  producUon  .  .  .  with 
a  world  in  which  the  CommunUto  have  taken 
the  lead  in  nuclear  weapons  .  .  .  and  with 
the  single  non-Communist,  non-military 
threat  that  may  prove  to  be  the  cause  of 
our  downfall. 

„  M*^  *»<>  niUtoke.  At  this  very  moment  the 
Soviet  Union  already  is  well  ahead  of  the 
U.S.  in  overall  strategic  mUaile  strength.  The 
most  urgent  matter  before  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people  today  is  deciding  what 
to  do  about  it. 

The  American  Security  Council  urges  that 
aU  of  the  facte  be  given  careful  considera- 
tion .  .  .  and  believes  that  a  carefuUy  rea-  '^ 
soned  evaluation  of  those  facte  leads  to  a 
single,  irresistible  conclusion:  America  needs  ' 
to  begin  building  a  Safeguard  ABM  missile 
defense  system  at  once. 

coMPABBBON  OT  STxaraoic  MnxTAar  tbkndb 
Although  the  American  gross  national 
product  U  almost  twice  that  o*  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  USSR  has  for  years  been  spending 
up  to  3  times  more  than  we  have  in  strategic  ' 
military  forces.  The  current  trend  warns  us 
that  the  Russians  will  have  spent  up  to  $100 
button  more  than  us  on  strategic  weapons 
between  now  and  1975. 

At  this  moment  the  total  of  Soviet  strategic 
missiles  is  estimated  at  2.760  compared  with 
our  own  1,710  (including  ICBMs,  intermedi- 
ate and  medium  range  mlssUes  and  sub- 
launched  nUssiles).  We're  not  buUdlng  any 
more  missiles.  They  are/ 

But  that's  not  the  whole  story  By  1975 
the  Sovlete  will,  at  the  present  rate,  have 
deployed  close  to  600  mammoth  SS-0  nuclear 
rockete  with  20  to  25  megaton  warheads 
Each  missile  will  be  about  26  times  more 
powerful  than  our  own  present  Mlnuteman 
missllea— each  wlU  be  about  1,000  more 
powerful  than  the  Hiroshima  bomb. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  a  missile  defense 
We  do  not! 

THK    SOVIET    union's    MOTIVES 

It  no  longer  is  necessary  to  "suppose" 
that  the  Russians  are  aiming  for  strategic 
mlUtary  superiority.  We  now  know  that  their 
objective  is  clear  strategic  superiority  be- 
cause they  have  already  passed  the  balance 
point  and  are  still  building  at  a  rate  that 
suggeete  an  all-out  war  economy.  In  both 
word  and  deed,  the  Russians  have  shown 
that  they  regard  the  world  struggle  as  h 
fight  to  the  finish— a  fight  that  the  Soviets 
intend  to  win  at  any  cost.  Not  a  single 
political  or  military  authority  has  been  able 
to  offer  ony  reasonable  explanation  for  the 
current  Russian  buildup  of  staggering  de- 
structive power,  except  in  terms  of  deUberate. 
coldly   calculated   aggressive   intentions  .  . 

.  .  .  like  the  Soviet  intentions  and  what 
followed    in    Czechoslovakia  .  .  .  Cuba 
Vietnam  ...  the  BerUn  Wall  .  .  .  Hungary 
.  .  .  Poland! 

The  facte  about  this  threat  to  our  security 
have  been  careftUly  studied  by  a  special 
Committee  of  distinguished  Americans  ap- 
pointed by  the  American  Security  Council 
Members  of  the  Committee  are  outetandlng 
experte  in  their  respective  fields.  They  In- 
clude two  Nobel  prize  winning  scientlste; 
the  developer  of  the  H-bomb;  the  developer 
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of  over-the-horlzon  radar;  a  former  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff;  the  general 
who  headed  the  development  of  our  own 
ICBM  forces;  the  present  head  of  the  A.E.C.'s 
weapons  division  at  Los  Alamos:  a  former 
commander  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command; 
a  former  chairman  of  the  AtonUc  Energy 
Commission;  a  former  commander  of  the 
Polaris  Submarine  fieet  and  20  other  such 
authorities  whose  combined  credentials  clear- 
ly establish  them  as  the  most  qualified  in- 
dependent group  ever  to  study  this  complex 
problem.  None  of  them  are  "armchair  strate- 
glste."  They  know  what  they  are  talking 
about.  We  beUeve  their  collective  voice 
should  be  heard  by  every  American! 

THE   ABC  OOMUnTEE'S  mECOMMENDATION 

The  Committee  has  presented  Ite  findings 
and  conclusions  in  the  form  of  a  highly 
readable  72-page  book  which,  summed  up. 
tells  us  this: 

"An  Amerlcon  ABM  system  is  the  sound- 
est insurance  for  peace — ond  AGAINST 
war — that  the  United  States  can  buy  in 
1969  for  its  security  and  protection  in  the 
1970's." 

The  Committee  urges  that  a  dependable 
Safeguard  ABM  system  can  and  MUST  be 
built  at  once.  Their  report  observes,  "far 
from  being  an  offensive  weapon,  the  ABM 
Is.  in  reality.  Insurance  against  war.  It  may 
well  be.  in  fact,  the  single  most  Importont 
step  the  United  States  can  take  toward  a 
real  and  lasting  peace  at  this  moment  in 
history." 

.  .  .  and  they  further  emphasize  that  ABM 
has  become  a  symbol  of  our  determination 
to  keep  America  strong.  All  major  defense 
decisions  in  the  next  decade  will  probably 
be  affected  by  the  acceptance  or  refection 
of  ABM  on  Copltol  Hill  in  the  next  few 
weeksl 

Can  anything  stop  us  from  building  a 
workable  Safeguard  ABM  System?  Just  one 
thing :  A  lack  of  national  resolve.  It  is  ironic 
that — not  technology  .  .  .  not  "hardware"  .  .  . 
not  money  .  .  .  but  owr  failure  to  pull  to- 
gether for  a  strong  America  might  be  the  sin- 
gle factor  responsible  for  our  downfall. 

As  a  matter  of  plain  common  sense,  the 
Russians  will  have  us  either  by  violence  or  by 
blackmailing  us  with  the  threat  of  violence. 
If  we  allow  them  to  Increase  their  nuclear 
superiority.  History  does  not  reassure  us  with 
a  single  instance  of  an  aggressor  nation  that 
restrained  itself,  once  that  nation  believed 
it  could  start  a  u^r  and  rein! 

WHAT    YOU    CAN    IK) RIGHT    NOW 

The  Committee's  72-page  book  on  the  ABM 
and  the  Russian  missile  threat  is  written 
simply,  in  non-technical  language.  It  will 
provide  every  concerned  American  with  the 
facte  he  needs  to  decide  about  the  Safeguard 
ABM  system.  You — and  your  children — 
should  have  and  read  this  book. 

You  can  order  a  copy  simply  by  mailing 
the  form  below. 

But  you  should  do  more.  Tell  your  con- 
gressman how  you  feel  about  Safeguard.  Call, 
wire,  write,  but  be  sure  to  make  your  voice 
heard!  (If  you  do  not  know  the  names  and 
addresses  of  your  Senators  or  Representatives, 
call  your  local  newspaper.  They  will  be  glad 
to  give  you  this  information.) 

GIVE    SATBCUARD    YOUR    rlNANCIAL    SUPPORT 

Equally  Important,  you  can  help  protect 
yourself,  your  family  and  your  country  by 
sending  the  largest  contribution  you  can,  to- 
gether with  the  form  below,  so  that  we,  can 
use  this  money  to  purchase  more  advertising 
space,  and  to  otherwise  get  the  facts  about 
Safeguard  and  the  missile  gap — to  every 
corner  of  America. 

The  American  Security  Council  was  able 
to  fund  the  basic  study  but  needs  brood 
citizen  support  for  Ite  "Operation  Safeguard" 
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educational  program.'^Thousands  of  citizens 
have  already  helped  pay  for  ads  like  this. 
But  thousands  more  concerned  Americans 
must  help.  Please  mall  the  form  below — with 
your  check — today. 

[Form  referred  to  above  not  reproduced  In 
the  Record.  I 

WHAT     IS     THE     AMERICAN     SECURTTV     COUNCIL? 

The  American  Security  Council  is  a  non- 
profit research  and  educational  association 
dealing  solely  wiih  national  security  prob- 
lems. 

The  A8C  is  bi-partisan  and  seeks  the  best 
qualified  experte  whether  they  be  Republican 
or  Democrat,  liberal,  moderate  or  conserva- 
tive. This  broad  spectrum  of  participation  is 
reinforced  by  the  cooperation  of  358  colleges 
and  universities  and  189  membership  orga- 
nizations representing  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans In  a  separate  series  of  studies  called 
Peace  and  Freedom  Through  Cold  War  Vic- 
tory. 

By  selecting  experte  on  the  basis  of  quali- 
fications rather  than  political  leanings,  every 
ASIC  study  has  been  accurate  In  Ite  basic 
predictions.  For  example,  the  two  preceding 
ASC  studies  on  the  changing  strategic  mili- 
tary balance  accurately  predicted  the  pres- 
ent adverse  strategic  military  balance.  These 
were  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  published  by 
that  committee  In  1967  and  1968. 

These  studies  are  possible  only  because  ex- 
perte on  ASC  committees  understend  the 
need  and  donate  their  services.  Please  help 
back  these  dedicated   Americans. 

SPECIAL     ABM     SUB-COMMITTEE    OP    THE    AMERI- 
CAN SECUBrTT  COUNCIL 

Cochairmen 
Dr.  Willard  P.  Llbby,  Director,  Institute  of 
Geophysics  and  Planetary  Physics.  UCLA. 

Dr.  William  J.  Thaler.  Chairman.  Physics 
Department.  Georgetown  University. 

Gen.    Nathan    P.    Twining,    USAP    (Ret), 
Former  Chairman.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
Members 
Gen.  Paul  D.  Adams.  USA   (Ret.).  Former 
Commander-in-Chief.  U.S.  Strike  Command. 
Dr.  Harold  M.  Agnew,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia— Los  Alamos  Scientific  Lab. 

Dr.  James  D.  Atkinson.  Professor  of  Gov- 
ernment.  Georgetown   University. 

O.  Duncan  Bauman.  Publisher.  St.  Louis 
Globe  Democrat. 

Peter  Bruce  Clark.  President  and  Publish- 
er. The  Detroit  News. 

Adm.  Robert  L.  Dennlson.  USN  (Ret). 
Former  Supreme  Allied  Commander.  Atlan- 
tic. 

Hon.  Elbrldge  Durbrow,  Retired  Career 
Ambassador. 

Adm.  H.  D.  Pelt.  USN  (Ret.)  Former  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. Pacific. 

Robert  W.  Galvln,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
Motorola.  Inc. 

Vice  Adm.  Elton  W.  Grenfell.  USN  (Ret), 
Former  Commander,  Atlantic  Submarine 
Fleet. 

Dr.  Montgomery  Johnson.  Chief  Scientist. 
Philco-Pord  Corp. 

Vice  Adm.  Pltzhugh  Lee,  USN  (Ret).  For- 
mer Commandant,  National  War   College. 

Vice  Adm.  R.  E.  Ubby,  USN  (Ret),  Former 
Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

Dr.  Nicholas  Nyaradl.  Director.  School  of 
International  Studies.  Bradley  University. 

Dr.  Stefan  T.  Possony.  Director  of  Inter- 
national Studies,  Hoover  Institute — Stanford 
University. 

Gen.  Thomas  S.  Power,  USAF  (Ret).  For- 
mer  Commander.    Strategic    Air    Command. 
Brig.    Gen.   Robert    C.    Richardson.   USAF 
(Ret).  B.  A.  Schriever  Associates.  Inc. 

Ira  G.  Ross,  President,  American  Ordnance 
Assn. 
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Vice  Adm.  W.  A.  Schoech,  USN  (Ret.), 
Former  Chief  of  Naval  Material. 

Gen.  Bernard  A.  Schriever,  USAF  (Ret.), 
Former  Commanding  General  Air  Force  Sys- 
tems Command. 

Adm.  Lewis  L.  Strauss,  USN  (Ret.) .  Former 
Chairman  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Dr.  Kenneth  Street,  Jr..  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry. University  of  California  (Berkeley). 

Dr.  A.  D.   Suttle,  Research   Scientist. 

Dr.  Edward  Teller.  Nuclear  Scientist. 

Rear  Adm.  Chester  C.  Ward.  USN   (Ret). 
Former  Judge   Advocate   General.   USN. 
-  Dr.  Kenneth  Watson.  Professor  of  Physics. 
University  of  California  (Berkeley).    V 

Gen.  Albert  C.  Wedemeyer.  USA  ^Bet.i, 
Chief  U.S.  Strategist,  World  War  II. 

Dr.  Eugene  P.  Wlgner,  Physicist.  Princeton 
University.  -        * ' 


PROGRESSIVE  PENOLOGY— THE 
PRISON  JUNGLE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  19,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
marvels  of  the  present  day  is  oft  given 
as  the  reform  handling  of  our  convicts 
and  those  incarcerated  in  detention  fa- 
cilities. Indeed,  the  emphasis  is  on  re- 
habilitation in  an  effort  to  return  the 
offender  to  the  midstream  of  society  as 
a  useful  citizen. 

To  this  end,  we  have  all  but  abolished 
in  our  prison  system  such  archaic  things 
as  forced  labor,  solitary  confinement, 
rigid  discipline,  and  other  forms  of  con- 
trol which  might  be  said  to  detract  from 
the  dignity  of  the  prisoner  as  a  human 
being. 

The  plain  facts  of  life  are  that  there 
are  people  who  wind  up  in  prison  be- 
cause they  could  not  control  themselves 
in  a  free  society,  and  to  control  them 
for  the  protection  of  other  members  of 
the  community,  we  must  lock  them  up. 
There  are  others  who  are  confined  for 
either  punishment  or  for  rehabilitation. 
They  are  not  identical,  even  if  they  are 
equal  under  the  law. 

In  our  refusal  to  recognize  these 
truths,  we  have  made  the  prison  environ- 
ment so  permissive  that  it  has  become 
a  veritable  jungle.  The  inmates  have  lit- 
erally taken  over  the  institution. 

One  of  the  numerous  instances  of  thi.s 
foolishness  made  the  papers  here  in 
Washington,  although  most  receive  no 
publicity.  Four  university  students,  sen- 
tenced to  jail  for  ci-iminal  contempt  of 
court  after  a  college  riot,  pleaded  for 
segregation  from  other  less  sophisticated 
but  more  experienced  prisoners,  and 
were  safely  locked  away  in  two-man  cells 
isolated  from  the  lower  class  inmates. 

Perhaps  the  highly  theoretical  penal 
reformers  will  one  day  leai-n  from  the 
many  acts  of  homosexual  violence  and 
other  strong-arm  attacks  by  the  jungle 
lords  against  their  weaker  prey.  These 
experts  may  even  become  so  enlightened 
as  to  suggest  that  if  prisoners  are  han- 
dled under  strict  discipline,  taught  some- 
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thing  about  earning  a  Uvlng.  and  given 
hard  work  to  occuny  their  time  and  use- 
fully  employ  their  energies,  they  might 
actually  return  to  society  moderately  re- 
constructed. At  least  they  will  not  have 
once  again  demonstrated  that  even  In 
prison  they  are  tougher  than  society  And 
It  Is  possible  that  their  mUder  feUow  In- 
mates win  be  discharged  as  rehabilitated 
rather  than  terrified,  tormented,  and 
sexually  molested  creatures. 

A  current  news  clipping  as  well  as  one 
2  months  ago  follow : 
I  From    th«    Washington    Dally    News.    June 

1».  1009) 
F«AB  Sex  Amrss— Form  OW  Stvdknts  Ow 

Spscial  Cblls 
OfflclaU  considered  sending  four  Oeorge 
Washington  University  studenu  sentenced 
for  crUnlnal  "on tempt  to  the  Occoquan  work- 
houM  but  decided  not  to  after  an  Inmate 
there  claimed  Monday  he  was  the  victim  of 
•  sexual  attack. 

Mr.  Robert  MontUla.  assistant  director  of 
the  D.C.  Convcuons  Department,  said  yes- 
terday District  Court  Judge  Gerhard  A.  Oe- 
sell.  w^o  seateoced  the  four  white  men  to 
serve  two  to>««e  days  of  three  month  sen- 
tences In  Jail,  had  Inquired  about  which 
facility  they  could  be  sent  to.  to  Insure  their 
safety. 

"He  was  worried  about  these  young  men 
being  sexually  assaulted."  Mr.  MontUla  said. 
"He  wonder»d  where  they  could  be  sent  where 
there  was  the  greatest  assurance  they'd  get 
through  their  time  without  being  molested. ' 
Some  time  Monday  at  Occoquan.  which 
houses  mostly  misdemeanor  convicts,  an  In- 
mate who  later  alleged  that  he  had  been 
pressured  from  other  prisoners  to  perform  a 
sexual  act  climbed  a  water  tower  to  escape 
from  them.  Mr.  Montllla  said. 

"He  was  up  there  a  couple  of  hours.  We  felt 
the  best  course  was  to  wait  him  out.  and  he 
came  down. 

"We  believe  there  was  no  sexual  attack." 
he  stressed. 

But  the  Incident  was  discussed  with  the 
Judge  m  deciding  ultimately  where  to  place 
the   four   students,   he   said. 

"For  the  short  amount  of  time  (they  were 
to  serve  behind  bars)  It  seemed  to  me  the 
safest  place  would  be  In  the  D.C.  Jail."  Mr. 
MontlUa  said.  The  four  began  serving  the 
senunce*  at  7  ajn.  Tuesday  in  two  two- 
men  ceUs  at  the  Jail,  isolated  from  other 
prisoners. 

"They  wouldn't  b*  In  contact  with  other 
inmates,"  Mr.  Montllla  reasoned.  There  U 
less  security  at  Occoqtian.  but  what  hap- 
pened Monday  "Is  a  relatively  IsoUted  thing  ' 
there,  he  said.  "Occoquan  Is  no;  an  unsafe 
place." 

The  facility,  near  the  Lorton  Reformatory 
complex,   has  about   170  inmates  currently. 

The  D.C.  Jail  currently  has  1.038  prisoners, 
with  about  two-thirds  In  single  or  double 
cells  and  one- third  In  dormitory  housing. 

Recent  congressional  hearings  have  dis- 
closed that  molestation  of  new  prisoners, 
particularly  whites,  those  who  appear  young 
frail  and  "not  hip"  to  prison  ways.  Is  wide- 
spread at  DC.  Institutions. 

Mr.  Montllla  said  most  sexual  attacks  tend 
to  happen  on  buses  carrying  prisoners  to  the 
facilities,  in  the  dorms,  and  places  where 
close  supervision  la  difficult. 

The  four  studenu  pleaded  guilty  to  defy- 
ing Judge  Oesell's  order  to  evacuate  Rice  HaU 
on  the  OW  campus  May  0  and  were  given 
three  month  sentences,  of  which  ail  but 
a  few  days  were  suspended. 

WlUUm  Richardson,  19.  of  Olendale.  Ariz., 
.md  Leonard  P.  Ganessl.  22.  of  2617  K-st. 
nw.,  were  to  be  released  at  7  a.m.  today 
James  Ooodhlll.  22,  of  2112  F-st.  nw.,  and 
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Robert  M.  Toung,  20.  of  ClUton,  ttj.,  are  to 
be  rtfea— d  Sattirday  morning. 


June  19,  1969 


(From  the  Washington  Port,  Apr.  28,  IBM) 
BoHT  HsLB  n«  8n  AnscK  on  Youth 

(By  WUliam  N.  Curry) 
light  DC.  Jail  limiatee  yesterday  were 
charged  with  sexually  assaulting  a  10-ye*r- 
old  youth  being  held  by  U.S.  marshals  m  the 
U.S.  District  Court  holding  cell  last  Friday 
The  youth  had  been  placed  In  the  lock-up 
although  the  US.  Code  says  that  Juveniles 
kept  In  Jail  must  be  "held  In  custody  in  a 
room  or  other  place  apart  from  adults  U 
facUlUes  for  such  segregation  are  available  " 
C.  A.  (Al)  BuUer,  the  chief  deputy  mar- 
shal for  the  DUtrlct,  said  the  cellblock  has 
separate  -faculties  and  he  normally  uses 
them  for  Juveniles.  "A  breakdown  in  com- 
munlcaUon'  led  to  the  youths  being  placed 
with  adults,  he  said. 

The  U.S.  marshal  transporting  the  youth 
from  Florida  to  New  York  City  did  not  tell 
local  marshals  the  youth  was  under  18,  But- 
ler said.  The  youth  did  not  look  like  a' Juve- 
nile and  Butler  said  there  were  no  papers 
traveling  with  him. 

A  Justice  Department  spokesman  said  a 
form  giving  the  youth's  age  as  17  accom- 
panied him.  He  was  born  April  3«,  1952  ac- 
cording to  court  papers. 

BuUer  said.  "There  has  been  a  tightening 
up  of  normal  procedures  to  hopefully  pre- 
vent a  recurrence."  The  Justice  Department 
spokesman  said  the  chief  US.  marshal  for 
the  United  SUtes  was  Investigating  the  In- 
cident. 

The  youth  had  been  placed  in  the  holding 
cell    Friday   afternoon.   After   rebuffing    one 
sexual  advance  the  youth,  who  U  white   was 
homosexually  raped  by  10  to  12  black  adults 
|x>llce  said. 

When  he  was  getUng  on  a  bus  for  the  DC. 
Jail,  where  he  was  to  have  spent  the  night, 
the  youth  told  marshals  of  the  attack  But- 
ler said. 

Medical  tests  subsUnUated  his  claim,  and 
yesterday  Stephen  M.  Schuster  Jr..  the  In- 
vestigating assistant  US.  attorney,  filed 
sodomy  charges  against  the  eight. 

General  Sessions  Court  Judge  Justin  L. 
Edgerton  ordered  the  men,  already  In  Jaii 
held  without  bond.  ' 

Those  charged  were:  Delano  H.  Tarlton 
18.  of  154  3d  St.  nw.:  Charles  Canty.  23.  of 
278  16th  St.  se.;  Kenneth  Thomas  Jr.,  24,  of 
4269  Foots  St.  ne.;  Michael  S.  Jones,  20,'  of 
640  Rock  Creek  Church  rd;  Tyrone  Parker 
21.  of  1122  2l8t  St.  ne.:  Larry  CurtU,  21,  of 
5068  8th  St.  ne.:  Tyrone  Flowers,  20.  of  418 
D  St.  ne.:  and  Henry  Smith  Jr.,  18.  of  1343 
F  St.  ne. 


THE  GOD  GAP 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  19,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dem- 
agogs of  reform  and  change  who  babble 
from  habit  to  criticize  our  country  and 
culture  often  seek  to  explain  away  their 
inadequacies  with  such  vocal  gymnas- 
tics as  "generation  gap"  or  "credibility 
gap." 

The  problem  in  our  country  today  Is 
not  an  age  gap,  nor  is  it  a  bellevablllty 
gap,  but  rather  it  is  a  complete  departure 
from  the  basic  fundamental  truth  of  the 
creation  and  role  of  man. 

It  is  a  God  gap. 


A  letter  from  Tom  Bondhus  of  Big 
Lake.  Minn.;  a  letter  from  Patricia 
Young  of  Vancouver,  Canada;  and  a  let- 
ter from  the  Methodist  laymen  of  North 
Hollywood.  Calif.,  follow  these  remarks: 

CHUaCH  OF  TH«  MoamNG  &ta«. 

Biff  Lake,  Minn.,  June  14.  t9«». 
John  Rasicx 
FalU  Church,  Va. 

DxA«  CoNcacssMAN:  In  reference  to  your 
list  of  Issues  facing  America. 

Could  they  all  be  caused  by  a  loss  of  self 
respect  and  conscience  of  our  pec^lef 

Would  It  be  fair  to  say  that  men  without 
self  respect  or  conscience  would  be  more 
prone  to  be  cowardly? 

Would  a  dlcUtor  have  less  difficulty  in 
badgering  cowards  than  brave  men? 

We  have  a  plague  in  thU  country  because 
our  President  has  Ignored  both  the  first  and 
13th  amendment  of  our  constitution  and  the 
13th  verse  In  God's  law  of  freedom.  Our  Draft 
Director  has  written  that  Ood  first  took  man's 
freedom.    I    quote    General    Hersheys    book 
"Outline  of  Historical  Background  of  Selec- 
tive Service  and  Chronology"  Chapter  "Bibli- 
cal Antecedenu"  111  quote  part;  "And  If  one 
is  to  trace  the  ancestry  of  Selective  Service  he 
must   go   far   beyond    the    history   of   early 
America,   back   to  Biblical   days.   The   first 
chapter  of  Numbers  records  In  the  first  and 
second  verses:"  (1)  And  the  Lord  spake  unto 
Moses  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  in  the  tab- 
ernacle of  the  congregation,  on  the  first  day 
of  the  second  month,  in  the  second  year  after 
they  were  come  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt 
saying,  (2)  Take  ye  the  sum  of  aU  the  con- 
gregation of  the  chUdren  of  Israel,  after  their 
families,  by  the  house  of  their  fathers,  with 
the  number  of  their  names,  every  male  by 
their   polU.'   After   copying    them    he    con- 
tinues: "And  the  forty -sixth  verse  of  the  same 
chapter  records  that  603.550  men  were  subse- 
quently "Inducted"  to  go  forth  to  war  In 
Israel  after  being  "registered  "  and   "classi- 
fied." That  U  as  far  as  Hershey  went    The 
term  the  Bible  uses  for  draft  is  "Number- 
ing- and  that  U  why  the  book   U  called 
Numbers.  Hershey  seemed  unaware  of  this 
and  uninterested  In  the  conclusion  of  the 
"Draft"  God  ordered  to  determine  Its  suc- 
cessfulness  as  a  mlUtary  venture.  In  the  13th 
Chapter  of  Moses  telU  what  God  had  In  mind 
when   He  ordered   Moses  to  caU   this  draft, 
and  13  chapters  still  later  we  learn  of  their 
fate. 

The  conclusion  was  not  what  a  good  Gen- 
eral would  be  expected  to  follow,  because 
Moses  didn't  get  a  single  man  to  fight  out 
of  tliat  first  draft  and  later  those  men  all 
died. 

They  say  you  can  tell  about  a  person  with 
the  word  association  game.  When  Hershey 
quoted  Numbers  1:2  "with  the  number  of 
their  names,  every  male  by  their  polU:"  He 
must  have  been  thinking  of  the  children  of 
America  as  horses  left  out  In  the  pasture  over 
the  winter,  as  he  referred  to  them  once.  Then 
"their  polls"  might  mean  something  to  hitch 
a  horse  to.  Had  he  been  a  freedom  thinking 
American  he  might  have  thought  of  polls  as    j-  * 
a  place  to  cast  a  ballot  of  vote,  as  yes  or  no. 
The  polls  are  referring  to  God's  draft  law- 
Exodus  30:12   "When  thou  takest  the  simi 
of  the  ChUdren  of  Israel  after  their  number, 
then   shall   they   give  every  man   a  ransom 
for    his    soul    unto    the    Lord,    when    thcu 
numberest  them:   that  there  be  no  plague   — 
among  them,  when  thou   numberest  them. 
13.   This   they  shaU   give,  every   one  that 
passeth    among   them    tliat    are    numbered, 
half  a  shekel  after  the  shekel  of  the  sanc- 
tuary:  (a  shekel  is  twenty  ge-rahs)  an  half 
shekel  shall  be  the  offering  of  the  Lord."  In 
Ex.  38:26  You  will  notice  they  all  paid  this 
ransom.    We   know   this   Is   the   same   draft 
because  they  are  Identified  by  the  number 
that   Hershey   mentioned,  their  age.   etc.   If 
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they  all  paid  the  ransom  to  get  out  of  fight- 
ing, there  would  be  nobody  to  fight,  as  there 
wasn't.  Numbers  14:2  records  God  didn't  get 
a  man.  and  boy  was  he  mad.  Just  read  on. 
However  God  Isn't  stupid.  Ood  knows,  it  Is 
better  not  to  fight  than  to  fight  with  a 
bunch  of  cowards,  so  Ood  Just  waited  until 
they  all  died  and  38  years  later  God  tried 
the  draft  again.  This  time  God  had  an  army 
of  not  less  than  %  of  1%  smaller  then  the 
first  call  and  they  were  brave  men.  Why?  Is 
the  question.  The  ansewer  is:  The  men 
drafted  first,  had  been  out  of  Egypt  only  13 
months  and  felt  safe  under  the  forced  serv- 
ice system  or  the  bondage  they  had  been 
trained  to  accept.  Forced  service  turns  a 
man's  conscience  Into  cowardliness,  because 
when  he  Is  forced  to  serve  by  a  threat  of  Jail, 
he  Is  twice  a  coward;  once  because  he  Is 
afraid  to  fight  as  they  were,  and  If  Ood  had 
forced  them  to  fight  they  would  be  cowards 
the  second  time  because  they  were  afraid 
of  what  God  would  do  to  them  If  they 
lldn't  fight.  With  cowards  one  can  only  lose 
wars.  Ood  knows  that  If  given  the  ransom; 
(a  chance  to  pay  a  token  to  be  excused)  a 
man  can  not  pay  It  If  he  believes  the  cause 
to  be  good;  without  admitting  to  himself 
that  he  Is  a  coward.  The  men  that  did  pay,  In 
God's  first  draft  were  cowards  and  were  used 
to  admitting  It  to  themselves,  so  they  were 
able  to  pay  it.  That  Is  why  Ood  waited  until 
they  all  were,  dead  and  their  sons  were 
trained  to  be  free  men  and  think  like  free 
men. 

The  basic  principle  of  the  tyrant  or  dic- 
tator to  control  the  people  Is;  Turn  them 
into  cowards  by  destroying  their  conscience 
and  self  respect  and  they  will  not  resist. 

God's  Law  on  the  other  hand;  Is  based  on 
the  Idea  that  a  free  man's  vanity  can  be 
converted  to  bravery. 

Even  God  could  not  force  a  man  to  be 
brave. 

If  conscience  and  self  respect  are  removed 
from  our  people.  Isn't  your  list  of  problems 
an  expected  result? 
Yours  truly, 

Tom  Bondhus. 


Vanoouver.  Bkitish  Columbia, 

Canada, 
the  cod -gap 

The  trouble  with  the  world  today  Is  not 
the  Generation  Gap,  the  Credibility  Oap  or 
the  Missile  Gap,  but  the  Ood  Oap. 

Man  has  become  so  pre-occupled  with :  do- 
lug  his  own  "thing"  that  he  has  replaced 
spiritual  values  with  the  dogma  of  scientific 
humanism. 

In  reaching  for  the  stars,  man  has  forgot- 
ten the  wonder  of  the  universe. 

In  splitting;  the  atom,  we  have  taken  unto 
ourselves  credit  for  creating  the  atom. 

Like  the  people  of  ancient  Babel,  we  would 
build  a  Tower  to  the  Heavens  and  sit  upon 
His  throne. 

The  cult  of  humanism  Is  reflected  In  the 
"I-oriented"  songs  we  sing,  and  which  pro- 
claim: "I  Want  You.  I  Need  You.  I  love  You." 

On  the  other  hand,  when  tilings  don't  go 
our  way.  we  sing:  "Stop  The  World  I  Want 
To  Get  Off"  or   "Make  The  World  Go  Away  I" 

This  emphasis  of  man's  "rights"  to  the 
exclusion  of  his  "responsibilities"  Is  nothing 
new.  Perhaps  the  sin  of  Adam  and  Eve  was 
born  of  their  belief  that  it  was  their  "right" 
to  eat  whatever  fruit  they  pleased.  Could  be 
that  they  fancied  themselves  with  squatters 
"rights"  to  The  Garden  of  Eden! 

Similarly,  I  see  the  "theory"  of  evolution 
as  part  and  parcel  ot  the  scientific  human- 
Ism  which  attempted  to  separate  man  from 
God.  Like  the  child  that  pouts:  "You're  not 
my  father"  in  a  futile  attempt  to  defy  a 
parents  authority,  so  man,  in  denying  the 
exlstance  of  a  Creator  would  defy  His  au- 
thority. 

Yet  to  dMiy  ttie  order  of  the  universe  is 
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as  futile  as  conunanding  the  rain  to  return 
to  the  sky  or  the  sun  to  change  places  with 
the  moon! 

For  man  can  no  more  command  the  sea 
and  sky  than  he  can  conquer  the  inevita- 
bility of  life  and  death. 

In  closing  the  Ood  Gap  then,  we  must 
first  acknowledge  the  manifestation  of  di- 
vine order. 

Only  from  this  acknowledgment  can  we 
move  on  to  appreciation  enthusiasm,  con- 
viction, dedication.  Inspiration  and  ulti- 
mately the  agape  love  which  embraces  all  of 
humanity  and  which  heals  the  wounds  of 
racism,  prejudice  and  selfishness. 

Without  an  understanding  of  this  pro- 
gression, love  can  only  remain  a  superficial, 
self-centered  cult  of  sex-saturated  human- 
ism. 

Patbicia  Young. 

Mission  of  the  Chuhch  Activities  of  the 
National  Council  or  Chubches 

No  organization  has  rankled  church  mem- 
bers as  thoroughly  as  the  NCC  (National 
Council  of  Churches).  Perhaps  the  main 
reason  it  has  upset  so  many  church  members 
In  so  many  denominations  Is  that  It  purports 
to  "speak  for  40  million  members,"  none  of 
whom  had  a  choice  in  becoming  a  member. 

Although  the  NCC  claims  to  exist  "more 
fully  to  manifest  oneness  In  Jesus  Christ  as 
divine  Lord  and  Savior  .  .  ."  (Preamble  of 
NCC  Constitution).  Its  actions  belle  these 
noble  words.  Emphasis  Is  predomlnatly  polit- 
ical and.  unfortunately,  of  the  left  wing 
variety. 

In  fact,  so  politically  oriented  Is  the  NCC. 
that  It  Is  claimed  to  be  operating  Illegally 
under  federal  law. 

The  NCC  enjoys  exemption  from  federal 
taxation  because  of  Its  official  commitment 
that  It  "shall  not  engage  In  influencing  legis- 
lation or  engage  In  lobbying,"  yet  It  has  one 
of  the  most  ruthless  and  powerful  lobbying 
groups  in  Washington,  and  its  efforts  are 
nearly  aways  in  support  of  socialistic  legis- 
lation. 

If  you  'are  contributing  to  The  Methodist 
Church  (now  The  United  Methodist  Church) , 
you  are  contrlubtlng  to  the  NCC,  because  the 
Methodist  Church  Is  a  contributing  member 
of  the  NCC.  If  there  Is  any  doubt  In  your 
mind.  Just  refer  to  the  Methodist  Discipline, 
Part  VII,  chapter  XVI,  paragraph  1595,  and 
you  win  find  that  It  states:  "The  Methodist 
Church  Is  a  charter  member  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  In  the  United 
States  of  America.  It  has  borne  its  propor- 
tionate share  of  financial  support.  .  .  ." 

Financially,  the  NCC  depends  on  member 
denominations  for  more  than  one-half  of  Its 
budget.  In  1965.  member  donations  amounted 
to  $7,114,478!  Make  no  mistake  about  it — the 
NCC  is  big  business.  Since  Inception,  the 
NCC  has  taken  in  more  than  $212,000,000! 
One  wonders  how  much  of  this  money  has 
been  spent  on  the  following  political  activi- 
ties supported  by  the  NCC: 

World  Order  Study  Conferences  which 
caUed  for  recognition  of  Red  China. 

Conferences  and  resolutions  calling  for  the 
United  States  to  disarm,  withdraw  from  Viet- 
nam and  negotiate  with  the  Communists. 

General  Board  actions  and  testimony  be- 
fore Congressional  Committees  calling  for  the 
elimination  of  prayer  and  Bible  reading  from 
the  Public  Schools. 

Urging  more  Foreign  Aid  and  more  Anti- 
Poverty  Funds. 

Issuing  propaganda  In  favor  of  the  United 
Nations  and  World  Government. 

Issuing  propaganda  against  internal  se- 
curity committees  and  investigative  proce- 
dures. 

Attacks  on  the  Profit  Motive  of  Capitalism. 

Telling  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
that  the  U.8.  should  encourage  efforts  to 
bring  armaments  under  International  control. 
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Urging  the  extension  of  trade  and  travel 
with  Red  China,  Eastern  European  Commu- 
nist satellite  countries,  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Protesting  against  the  loyalty  oath  in  the 
National  Defense  Act  and  Education  Act. 

Declaring  that  United  States  cltlEens 
shoiUd  be  prepared  to  subordinate  their 
sovereignty  to  that  of  the  United  Nations. 

Urging  elimination  of  State  and  Local  resi- 
dence requirements  for  public  assistance. 

Sponsoring  youth  assemblies  which  blas- 
pheme the  sacred,  such  as  In  the  play  "For 
Heaven's  Sake." 

Paying  for  trips  to  the  Soviet  Union  where 
NCC  delegates  are  wined  and  dined  by  Soviet 
Secret  Police  agents. 

Setting  up  a  Commission  of  25  members  to 
organize  racial  demonstrations,  make  com- 
mitments, organize  boycotts,  and  lobby  In 
Congress  for  civil  rights  legislation. 

Issuing  reports  stating  that  "resistance  to 
civil  authority  is  a  valid  course  for  Christians 
to  take"  when  that  Christian  decides  that  a 
particular  law  is  "unjust"  and  should  be 
"disobeyed." 

Hiring  busses  to  carry  lobbyists  to  Wash- 
ington so  that  they  could  pressure  their  Con- 
gressmen as  to  how  to  vote  on  certain  legis- 
lation. 

Authorizing  their  representatives  to  appear 
before  the  National  Convention  platform 
committees  of  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic parties  to  tell  them  what  planks  they 
should  adopt. 

How  do  these  projects  square  with  the 
NCC's  claim  that  it  exists  "more  fully  to 
manifest  oneness  in  Jesus  Christ  as  divine 
Lord  and  Savior  .  .  ."? 

The  fact  Is,  they  don't.  Actually,  the  NCC'f 
principal  function  is  that  of  a  Protestant 
Political  Propaganda  Hierarchy. 

Just  what  can  individual  church  members 
do  to  get  rid  of  the  NCC?  Perhaps  the  most 
effective  action  would  be  to  deprive  it  of  its 
most  vital  need — money. 

If  church  members  who  disagree  vrtth  the 
actions  of  the  NCC  would  simply  withhold 
financial  support  to  their  Churches,  this 
would  dramatically  reduce  the  fiow  of  funds 
to  the  NCC.  The  NCC,  In  turn,  would  he 
obliged  to  curtail  Its  activities. 

We  suggest  that  you  become  more  fully  in- 
formed about  the  NCC,  and  then  decide  lor 
yourself  whether  you  should  continue  .^np- 
porting  this  organization  through  contribu- 
tions to  your  Church. 

Send  for  this  release.   (Letter  No    87)   ad- 
dressing it  to  the  address  below.  You  should 
give   this    to   Christian    friends   and   pastors 
who  should  have  this  Information : 
Methodist  Latmen  op  North  Hollywood. 
North  Hollywood.  Calip. 


PEOPLE  Vl^HO  SERVE  FOOD  HAVE 
TO  EAT  TOO,  ALSO 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  19,  1969 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Capitol 
Hill  food  workers  have  formed  an  associ- 
ation for  the  purpose  of  achieving  some 
semblance  of  justice  in  then-  wages  and 
working  conditions. 

True  to  the  unenlightened  labor  poli- 
cies of  the  last  century  from  which  most 
of  his  policies  spring,  the  Capitol  Archi- 
tect, through  his  agent,  has  threatened 
the  job  of  a  leader  of  the  employees  as- 
sociation on  trumped  up  charges. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  while  the  Capitol 
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Architect  squanders  mimons  of  the  tu-  what  the  wr  kmeet  standartH  eaU  a  Mr.  Speaker,  people  who  serve  food  to 
payers  dollars  on  wai«efal  projects,  he  Urtaf  wage,  but  also  the  sUght  Increase  Senators  who  "have  to  eat  too"  have  to 
has  denied  to  these  food  wmrkers  not  only    he  himself  promised  them  last  November,     eat  too  also 


